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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    ^  2^  CONGRESS.    FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE— Frirfai^,  February  26,  1971 


(.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  17, 1971 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  infinite  and  eternal  spirit,  we 
turn  from  the  clash  and  clamor  of  life 
without,  from  the  fret  and  fever  of  daily 
work,  from  all  discordant  noises  of  the 
world  beyond,  from  all  fantasies  and 
confused  thoughts  to  open  our  lives  to 
Thy  presence.  In  stillness  of  heart  and 
in  the  light  of  eternity  we  would  ponder 
the  patterns  our  lives  have  been  weaving. 

May  there  come  upon  us  in  this  mo- 
ment a  great  sense  of  Thy  pervading 
presence,  renewing  our  spirits,  reinforc- 
ing our  energies,  guiding  us  in  paths  of 
righteousness.  Give  us  sensitive  souls, 
alert  minds,  and  steadfast  wills  to  serve 
the  common  good. 

Bless  this  good  land  which  Thou  hast 
given  us.  Direct  by  Thy  spirit  all  who 
exercise  leadership  in  it.  And  be  with 
those  who  rule  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  by  fidelity  to  Thee  and  obe- 
dience to  divine  law,  peace  and  brother- 
hood may  prevail. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
February  25,  1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  the  nomination  of 
Maj.  Gen.  George  Marion  Seignious  II, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) ,  to  be  assigned  to  a 
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position  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President,  to  be 
lieutenant  general  while  so  serving,  which 
was  ^-eferred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.-  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR EAGLETON  ON  MONDAY, 
MARCH  1,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  {tsk  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  for  which  an 
order  has  already  been  entered,  the  able 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Thomas  J.  Houser,  of 
Illinois,  and  Robert  WeUs,  of  Kansas,  to 
be  members  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


CANAL  ZONE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  nomination  of  Maj. 
Gen.  David  Stuart  Parker,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  to  be  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  J.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.      » 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UJS.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominations  of  William  J.  Weinsteln, 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for  temporary 
appointment  to  major  general,  and  Har- 
old Chase,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for 
temporary  appointment  to  brigadier 
general. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc.    . 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK  —  IN  THE 
ARMY,  IN  THE  MARINE  CORPS, 
AND  IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Army.jn  the  Marine  Corps,  and  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
/^  sidered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  RES- 
OLUTIONS ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  press 
has  dutifiUly  reported  on  the  brave  res- 
olutions adopted  in  camera  by  the  Sen- 
ate Democratic  caucus. 

Of  course,  the  "total  pullout  resolu- 
tion"-:-and  here  I  am  using  what  It  has 
been  labeled  with  absolutely  deadly  pre- 
cision by  the  press — has  attracted  the 
greatest  attention. 

It  does  give  one  pause  to  hear  of  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate  trying  to  ac- 
complish in  secret  session  what  the  Sen- 
ate refused  to  do  but  a  few  months  ago 
after  open  and  full  debate  where  each 
Senator  was  recorded. 

And  yet,  in  their  own  way,  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  are  presenting  an  un- 
intended bouquet  to  the  Nixon  policies  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  on  the  domestic 
scene. 

After  all,  their  administrations  spent 
8  years  stniggling  with  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion without  solution.  President  Nixon 
Is  the  originator  and  successful  practi- 
tioner of  the  U.S.  withdrawal  policy.  It 
has  been  a  steady,  step-by-step  process, 
with  U.S.  battle  participation,  casualties, 
and  troop  levels  steadily  dropping,  while 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  steadily  and 
successfully  sissume  the  defense  of  their 
country. 

Thus,  "withdrawal"  is  a  Nixon  concept 
and  accomplisliment.  True,  there  were 
attempts  last  year  to  promote  resolu- 
tions of  withdrawal  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  They  were  all  handily  defeated  in 
the  Senate. 

And,  the  Democratic  caucus  itself  has 


been  rather  circumspect — for  it  votes  in 
favor  of  withdrawal  "in  a  time  certain." 
Well,  I  am  Just  as  certain  that  President 
Nixon  will  effect  the  UJ3.  withdrawal  in 
more  certain  fashion  than  that,  because, 
of  course,  a  time  certain  really  means  a 
time  uncertain  because  we  are  uncertain 
among  ourselves  as  to  what  a  time  cer- 
tain can  be. 

The  President  considers  it  rather  bad 
tactics,  however,  and  even  more  do  the 
U.S.  troops  still  on  the  line  in  Vietnam, 
to  notify  the  Communist  forces  of  the 
exact  date  when  withdrawal  is  or  wlU  be 
accomplished. 

As  I  read  the  rest  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic caucus  resolutions,  I  find  the  same 
endorsement  of  what  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  either  accomplished  or  has 
already  proposed  in  concrete  form. 

STOP   INFLATION? 

Compare  the  interest  rates  of  a  year 
ago  with  those  prevailing  today;  com- 
pare prime  discoimt  rates  imposed  by 
the  Fed  with  those  of  a  year  ago.  All 
down  sharply.  The  c*st-of-living  climb 
has  slowed,  and  hopefully  will  soon  actu- 
ally drop. 

All  signs  point  to  the  beginning  of  a 
slow  but  solid  recovery.  At  the  same 
time,  this  administration  has  eliminated 
a  large  number  of  low-income  families 
from  the  requirement  to  pay  any  Income 
tax;  has  granted  more  beneficial  tax 
writeoffs  for  business  plant  and  equip- 
ment; has  proposed  increases  in  social 
security  for  the  elderly  and  a  tying  in 
of  future  payments  to  the  cost-of-living 
levels.  It  has  proposed  reform  of  the  wel- 
fare system,  including  income  fioors  for 
poor  families  and  Incentives  for  job 
training  by  those  on  welfare.  It  has  cut 
very  successfully  into  the  hunger  prob- 
lem, through  expanded  use  of  food 
stamps  and  other  measures. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
will  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distingiUshed  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  very  generous  action. 

STREAMLINE    FEDERAL-STATE    FINANCIAL 
RELATIO  NS  HIPS  ? 

Mr.  President,  the  third  resolution  of 
the  Democrats  is  a  rather  vsigue  party 
platform  type  of  thing;  f©r  how  many 
decades  have  both  parties  spoken  of 
"streamlining  Federal-State  financial 
relationships,"  of  more  efficient  services, 
and  so  forth.  But  while  my  Democratic 
colleagues  still  talk  in  generalities.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  laid  on  their  desks  his 
concrete  proposals  for  revenue  sharing 
with  the  States  and  municlp>allties.  We 
need  fewer  resolutions  now,  and  more 
hard,  candid  work  and  study  of  the  Nix- 
on proposals.  Let  us  have  some  "put  up" 
action  here  on  these  proposals  or  some 
shut  down  on  excuses  for  inaction. 


COOPERATION    BETWEEN    LEGISLATIVX    AND 
EXECUTIVE    BRANCHES? 

I  would  make  almost  exactly  the  same 
comment  with  respect  to  resolution  No. 
4,  which  wants  to  "bring  about — by 
streamlining  and/or  consolidation — 
more  effective  operation  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches." 

My  friends,  where  have  you  been?  A 
massive  message  on  this  very  subject 
lies  on  your  desk.  Your  resolutions  wbuld 
have  been  in  order,  and  even  needed 
during  the  years  up  through  January  21, 
1969.  They  now  seem  but  pale  caricatures 
of  the  real  state  of  government  in  Feb- 
ruary 1971. 

STRENGTHEN     AND     IMPROVE     THE     POLICE     AND 
COURT     INSTITUTIONS? 

May  I  point  out  in  all  himible  hon- 
esty, that  this  has  already  been  done. 
The  Organized  Crime  Control  Act,  and 
the  District  of  Colimibia  Court  Reform 
and  Crime  Control  Acts,  adopted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  administration's  request  of 
last  year,  are  already  having  a  bene- 
ficial effect.  If  I  may  ask  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  do  you 
recall  from  whence  came  most  of  the 
opposition  to  this  action?  And  have  you 
noted  the  current  reduction  In  the  crime 
rate — especially  in  this,  our  Capital 
City? 

It  may  be  imtasty  medicine,  but  I 
must  say  in  all  sincerity  that  your  reso- 
lutions are  stillborn  unless  they  can  be 
imderstood  as  endorsing  the  goals,  pro- 
grams, smd  legislation  Eilready  proposed 
by  the  Nixon  administration.  And  may 
I,  in  his  name,  thank  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  for  their  straight- 
forward approval  of  his  programs.  Long 
ago,  someone  said  that  imitation  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery.  For  this,  I  am 
sure,  our  Chief  Executive  is  most  grate- 
ful. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  able  minority  leader  very  gra- 
ciously had  sent  to  my  office  a  copy  of  his 
statement  about  15  or  20  minutes  before 
noon  today.  I  am  most  appreciative  of 
his  generosity  and  thoughtfulness  in  al- 
lowing me  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
statement  before  the  session  began,  al- 
though I  was  unable  to  read  the  state- 
ment in  advance. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  refers  to  "the  majority 
party  in  the  Senate  trying  to  accomplish 
in  secret  session  what  the  Senate  refused 
to  do  but  a  few  months  ago." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic policy  committee  meetings  and 
the  caucus  are  not  open  to  the  press,  if 
that  is  what  the  Senator  means.  I  assume 
that  the  meetings  of  the  Republican  cau- 
cus are,  likewise,  not  open  to  the  press. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  able  majority  leader — following  the 
meetings  of  the  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee and  caucus,  to  which  the  minority 
leader  now  refers — stated  to  the  press 
the  actions  taken  by  the  policy  commit- 
tee and  the  caucus.  So,  while  these  may 
have  been  closed  meetings,  they  were  not 
"secret"  sessions. 

The  majority  party  leader  stated,  fol- 
lowing the  sessions  of  the  policy  commit- 
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tee  and  caucus,  precisely  what  had  gone 
on  in  the  sessions.  Let  us  not  be  scared, 
therefore,  by  the  words  "secret  session," 
as  used  by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 

With  reference  to  the  President's  ac- 
tions in  withdrawing  our  troops,  I  think 
that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
often  complimented  the  President  and 
have  supported  him  in  this  endeavor.  We 
hope  that  he  will  continue  to  withdraw 
our  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  majority  leader  very  clearly  stated 
the  intent  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  policy  committee  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2 
and  by  the  Democrats  in  the  subsequent 
caucus.  As  I  recall  his  statement,  it  was 
that  it  was  intended  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  supporting  hand  and  to  encourage 
him  in  his  withdrawal  policy;  to  let  the 
President  know  that  the  effort  to  with- 
draw from  South  Vietnam  would  be  given 
bipartisan  support  and  that  such  with- 
drawal would  not  be  subject  to  any  re- 
crimination from  the  majority  party  in 
the  event  he  withdraws  all  troops  from 
Vietnam. 

That  was  my^mderstandlng  of  what 
the  majority  leader  said.  There  was  no 
effort  to  force  the  President's  hand. 

Some  of  us  had  difficulty  with  respect 
to  the  phrase  "in  a  time  certain."  I  am 
one  of  those  on  the  policy  committee  who 
expressed  reservation  with  respect  to 
those  words.  I  felt  that  they  might  be 
misunderstood.  However,  the  majority 
leader  Indicated  here  again  that  it  would 
be  left  up  to  the  President  to  determine 
what  that  "time  certain"  would  be. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
time  to  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  distingiUshed  minority 
leader. 

The  resolution,  as  I  recaU  it,  stated 
that  the  Senate  majority,  during  the 
92d  Congress  would  work  to  achieve  the 
end  of  our  involvement  in,  and  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  forces  from,  Indochina. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  could  quarrel  with 
that.  The  resolution  urged  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war.  No  one 
can  quarrel  with  that  objective.  It  urged 
that  our  participation  in  the  struggle  in 
South  Vietnam  end  "in  a  time  certain." 

I  hope  that  the  President  has  a  time 
certain  in  mind.  I  would  not  want  him 
to  state  that  time  certain  in  public.  But, 
if  I  understand  his  statement  of  yester- 
day, if  he  has  a  time  certain  in  mind,  it 
will  not  be  next  year.  It  appears  to  be  a 
long  way  down  the  road,  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  What  the  Democratic  majority  was 
seeking  to  bring  about,  is  a  time  certain 
that  would  not  be  far  down  the  road  into 
the  future. 

I  think  the  majority  party  contributed 
a  service  by  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. I  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  see  an  end  to  the  war  in  In- 
dochina. I  think  they  want  to  see  Ameri- 
can troops  brought  home. 

I  think  they  would  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  at  least  a  tentative 
timetable  within  which  to  bring  all  U.S. 
forces  home  from  Indochina. 


k 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  want 
to  point  out  that  was  the  import  of  my 
statements.  We  were  expressing  our 
thanks  to  the  majority  for  the  support 
of  the  President  not  only  with  relation 
to  foreign  policy,  but  also  with  relation  to 
areas  of  domestic  policy.  We  are  glad  to 
see  it. 

I  believe  there  was  a  considerable 
problem  over  the  matter  of  a  time  cer- 
tain, as  with  all  of  us.  I  understand  some 
13  members  of  the  majority  party  had  at 
least  some  problem  with  that  first  para- 
graph. 

I  am  anxious  that  we  keep  the  consid- 
eration of  the  war  out  of  the  political 
sphere.  And  I  am  anxious  at  the  same 
time  that  the  President  receive  due  credit 
for  what  he  is  doing.  As  we  all  know,  he 
has  eased  the  problem  and  the  tensions 
considerably. 

Under  the  draft  now,  young  men  who 
formerly  had  to  worry  until  the  age  of 
26  now  know  within  1  year  whether  they 
will  be  drafted.  Under  the  draft  law  at 
the  present  time,  very  few  draftees  are 
actually  serving  in  active  ground  combat 
areas  in  Vietnam.  Under  the  President's 
withdrawal  policy,  the  number  of  com- 
bat forces  In  Indochina  is  relatively  small 
and  will  eventually  decrease  to  a  point 
where  there  will  be  nothing  left  but  sup- 
ply, air,  medical,  and  similar  forces  there. 

I  do  not  expect  the  President  to  with- 
draw all  forces  until  we  find  out  what  is 
going  to  happen  there. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  has  just  used  the  words 
"keep  the  consideration  of  the  war  out 
of  the  political  sphere."  I  do  not  think 
this  can  be  done.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  President  will  not  have  bipartisan 
support  in  bringing  an  end  to  our  par- 
ticipation in  Indochina.  That  is  what  he 
is  getting  with  regard  to  the  resolution 
that  was  adopted. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  can  hope  to  keep 
all  consideration  of  the  war  "out  of  the 
political  sphere."  It  was  not  kept  out  of 
the  political  sphere  when  Mr.  Johnson 
was  President.  I  do  not  expect  that  it  will 
be  kept  out  of  the  political  sphere  under 
Mr.  Nixon. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  current  re- 
duction in  the  crime  rate  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
brought  about.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
number  of  police  clearances  has  in- 
creased to  20  percent  in  1970.  I  believe 
it  was  10  percent  in  1969,  but  a  long  time 
ago,  in  1956,  the  police  clearances  were 
a  very  commendable  50  percent.  In  other 
words,  in  1956  half  of  the  major  crimes 
were  being  cleared  with  arrests  being 
made. 

I  compliment  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  Increasing  the  number  of  arrests 
for  crimes  in  1970  over  1969,  but  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  It  is  not  yet  the  time 
to  pat  ourselves  on  the  back. 

The  able  minority  leader  talks  of  the 
administration's  proposed  reform  of  the 
welfare  system.  The  administration  did 
send  a  package  up  to  Congress  with  a 
"reform"  label  on  it.  But  the  results'  of 
thatj-ackage  would  have  been  to  triple 
the  welfare  cost  and  more  than  double 
the  number  of  people  on  welfare. 


If  one  wishes  to  call  that  "welfare  re- 
form," then  let  him  have  hia  way.  But  I 
would  say  that  those  members  of  the 
minority  who  assisted  those  on  the  ma- 
jority side  last  year  in  rejecting  the 
proposal  in  the  form  submitted  and  in 
insisting  that  it  have  further  study 
and  further  scrutiny  did  the  administra- 
tion a  great  favor. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  want  to  close 
by  saying  that  I  support  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  withdraw  our  forces  in 
a  gradual  and  orderly  way  from  Vietnam. 
At  the  same  time,  I  support  the  resolution 
that  was  adopted.  It  was  not  adopted  in 
any  clandestine,  secret,  or  underhanded 
manner,  it  was  discussed  in  a  closed  ses- 
sion of  the  policy  committee,  just  as  all 
discussions  are  carried  out  there.  But  any 
attempt  to  make  it  look  as  if  it  were  a 
sly,  political,  and  underhanded  way  of 
undercutting  the  President  is  to  be  re- 
jected outright. 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previouly  entered,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  a  period  of  not 
longer  than  45  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


QUORUM 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonun  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APOLLO  14  ASTRONAUTS  "h)  VISIT 
SENATE  CHAMBER  ON  MARCH  2 
1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Apollo  14  astronauts 
and  their  families  will  be  in  Washington 
on  March  2,  1971,  and  wUl  visit  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  that 
date. 


QUORUM 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 
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COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  foUowiiig  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

REPOBT    on    PI.ANNED    ACTIONS    IN    THE    NASA 

FISCAL  Year  1971  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  action  the  administration  proposes  to 
ti^e  whereby  it  will  condvtct  one  program 
at  a  level  In  excess  of  that  autbckrlzed  In  the 
cited  Authorization  Act  together  with  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in  sup- 
port of  such  proposed  action  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Science. 
Report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  transmitting,  p\irsuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the 
Import-Export  Overtime  Law 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  of 
Aug^ust  28,  1950,  enabling  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable 
basis,  certain  inspection  services  involving 
overtime  work  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  od  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  ^ 

Report  on  Department  or  Armt  Research 
AMD  Development  Contracts 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army — ^R.  &  D. — transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Department 
on  research  and  development  contracts,  for 
$50,000  or  more,  during  the  period  July  1, 
1970  through  December  31,  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Department  op  the  Army  Con- 
cerning Officer  RESPONSiBiLrrr  Pat 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  con- 
cerning officer  responsibility  pay,  for  the 
calendar  year  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Report  on  Export  Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
export  control  covering  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1970  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Appropriations  for  Certain 

Maritime  Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(with  accompanying  programs) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
Three  letters  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  reports  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  as 
follows : 

A  reijort  on  Army  inventories — Inaccu- 
racies, effects,  and  ways  to  Improve,  Depwirt- 
ment  of  the  Army,  dated  February  26.  1971; 
A  report  on  the  need  for  Improved  surveil- 
lance over  production  of  critical  parts  for 
civil  aircraft.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation,  dated 
February  25,  1971;  and 


A  report  on  opportunities  for  savings  by 
Increasing  cc«npetition  in  procurement  of 
commercial  equipment,  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1971. 

Proposed   Legislation   To   Reqdire    Certain 
Corporations  To  Pay  for  Space  Assigned 
IN  Government-Owned  Bttildings 
A  letter  from   the  Acting  Administrator, 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  require  activities  fi- 
nanced by  wholly  owned  Government  corpo- 
rations, trust  funds,  or  by  the  collection  of 
receipts  from  non-Federal  sources,  to  pay  for 
assigned  space,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitoa, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
all  expenditures  during  the  period  July  1, 
1970,  through  December  31,  1970.  from 
moneys  appropriated  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol;  ordered  to  be  printed  pursuant  to 
law. 

Report  of  Bonneville  Pow^ 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, for  fiscal  year  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

PRcfrosED  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education 
A  letter  from  the  Secretaxy,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Randolph),  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

Donald  W.  Whitehead,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  petition  of  Homer 
Phillips,  of  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  praying 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


RESOLUTION  AMENDING  RULE 
XXIV  OF  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  NOMINATION  AND  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  COMMITTEE  MEM- 
BERS—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE —  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  92-23) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported,  im- 
favorably.  Senate  Resolution  17,  amend- 
ing rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  nomi- 
nation and  appointment  of  committee 


members,  with  the  individual  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper),  which  were  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  the  resolution  was  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  56.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  additional 
copies  of  its  committee  print  entitled  "Outer 
Continental  Shelf"  (Rept.  No.  92-22). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  biUs  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

S.  997.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dlonlslo 
Teng  Llbl  and  Dr.  Bernadette  Llbl.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 

S.  998.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Persad 
Morris.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  lower  the  man- 
datory retirement  age  for  Foreign  Service 
officers  who  are  career  ministers.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  MU^KIE: 

S.  1000.  A  bHl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  to  adjust  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  certain  lands  within  the  area  formerly 
known  as  Dow  Air  Force  Base,  Maine.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

8. 1001.  A  blU  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cause  the 
vessel  Cap'n  Frank  owned  by  Ernest  R. 
Darling  of  South  Portland,  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with  fuU  coastwise  privileges; 

S.  1002.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cause  the  ves- 
sel Eugenie  II.  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout.  of 
MUbrldge.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  with  full  coast- 
wise privileges;  and 

S.  1003.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  cause  the 
vessel  Barbara  Ann,  owned  by  Larry  A.  Torrey 
of  Winter  Harbor.  Maine,  to  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with  full 
coastwise  privileges.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

S.  1004.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  free  Impvortation  of  certain  mo- 
tion picture  films.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

8.  1005.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Waclaw 
Janusz  Rzeszotarski.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (by  request) : 

S.  1006.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
W.  Downing.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG: 

a.  1007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  E. 
Llles.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BTRD  of  West   Virginia    (for 
Mr.  Chiles)  : 

8. 1008.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  dredge  the  Miami  River,  Dade 
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Coimty.  Fla.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

S.  1009.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  engage  In  public  works  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  water  pollution. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  1010.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Henry  Sattler.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BocGs,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Beau.,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Brock.  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Dominick,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Prodtt, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Spong, 
Mr.  Tapt,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
8.  1012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    COOPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

BocGs.     Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 

Baker,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 

Brock,  Mr.  Buckley.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 

Dominick.   Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  Fannin, 

Mr.    GoLDWATER,    Mr.    Grhtin,    Mr. 

Gurney.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hruska, 

Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 

Mansfield,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.    Packwood,    Mr.    Pastore,    Mr. 

Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Prouty.  Mr. 

Randolph,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Schwei- 

ker.    Mr.    Scorr.    Mr.     Sponq,    Mr. 

Tait.  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 

S.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 

Federal    Water    Pollution    Control    Act.    as 

amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    COOPER    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bogcs,  Mr.   Allott,  Mr.   Beall,   Mr. 
Baker.    Mr.    Bennett,    Mr.    Brock, 
Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Domi- 
nick,   Mr.   Ervin.   Mr.   Fannin,   Mr. 
GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.   Gur- 
ney. Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Javits.    Mr.    Jordan    of    Idaho,    Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  Mathus,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.    Packwood,    Mr.    Pastore.    Mr. 
Pearson,    Mr.    Percy.    Mr.    Proutt, 
Mr.     Randolph.     Mr.     Saxbe,     Mr. 
Schweiker.   Mr.   Scott,   Mr.   Spong, 
Mr.    Taft.    Mr.     Tower,    and    Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
8.    1014.    A    bUl    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control   Act,  as  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    COOPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Buckley.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Dominick. 
Mr.   Ervin.  Mr.   Fannin.  Mr.   Gold- 
water,    Mr.    Griffin,    Mr.    Gurney, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.   Pearson,   Mr.  Percy,  Mr, 
Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Saxbe, 
Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Tajt, 
and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
8.   1015.  A  bill  to  establUh  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 


tees on  Public  Works  and  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  jolnUy 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hat- 
field.  Mr.   Allott.   Mr.   Beall,   Mr. 
Bakes,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Boggs.  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr. 
Dole.   Mr.  Dominick,   Mr.   Fannin, 
Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Mathias.  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Perct, 
Mr.     Prouty,     Mr.     Randolph,     Mr. 
Saxbe,   Mr.   Schwukbr,   Mr.   Scott, 
Mr.  Spong.  Mr.  Tait,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  1016.  A  bill  to  control  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  noise  detrimental  to  the  hu- 
man environment,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committees  on  Commerce 
and  Public  Works,  jointly. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Javits. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
McOee,   Mr.   McGovEBN,   Mr.   McIn- 

TYRE,    Mr.    lllETCALF,    Mt.    Moss,    Mr. 

Muskie.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 

Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff. 

Mr.    Sparkman,    Mr.    Tunnsy,    Mr. 

Williams,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 

8.  1017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 

PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 

other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970  In  order  to  expamd  the 
basic  rail  passenger  transportation  system  to 
provide  service  to  certain  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    FULBRIGHT    (by    re- 
quest) : 

S.  999.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  lower 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  for  For- 
eign Service  officers  who  are  career  min- 
isters. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  lower  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  Foreign 
Service  officers  who  are  career  ministers. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1971,  to  the  Vice  President,  and 
the  detailed  explanation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRo.  as  follows: 


8.  999 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 

1946.  as  amended,  to  lower  the  mandatory 

retirement  age  for  Foreign  Service  officers 

who   are   career   ministers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
631  and  633  and  the  headings  thereto  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  1001 
and  1002)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•poreion  service  officers  who  are  career 
ambassadors 

"Sic.  631.  Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
Is  a  career  ambassador,  other  than  one 
occupying  a  position  as  chief  of  mission  or 
any  other  position  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
be  retired  from  the  Service  at  the  end  of  the 
month  m  which  he  reaches  age  slxty-flve 
and  receive  retirement  benefits  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  821,  but  when- 
ever the  Secretary  shall  determine  it  to  be 
in  the  public  Interest,  he  may  extend  sutdi  an 
officer's  service  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
five  years.  Any  such  officer  who  hereafter 
completes  a  period  of  authorized  service  after 
he  reaches  age  slxty-flve  shall  be  retired  at 
the. end  of  the  month  In  which  he  completes 
such  service. 

"participants  IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  RE- 
TIREMENT and  disability  system  WHO  ARE 
NOT    CAREER    AMBASSADORS 

"Sec.  632.  Any  participant  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  System, 
other  than  one  occupying  a  position  as  chief 
of  mission  or  any  other  position  to  which  he 
has  been  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  Is  not  a  career  ambassador  shall  be 
retired  from  the  Service  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  he  reaches  age  sixty  and 
receive  retirement  benefits  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  821,  but  when- 
ever the  Secretary  shall  determine  it  to  be 
m  the  public  Interest,  he  may  extend  such 
participant's  service  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years.  Any  such  officer  who 
hereafter  completes  a  period  of  authorized 
service  after  he  reaches  age  sixty  shtUl  be 
retired  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
he  completes  such  service." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
1  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment,  except 
that  any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  Is  or 
becomes  a  career  minister  and  who  Is  not 
occupying  a  position  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
be  mandatorily  retired  for  age  in  accordance 
with  the  schedule  below  and  receive  benefits 
under  section  821  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest 
to  extend  his  service  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years. 

RETIREMENT   SCHEDXnjE 

(1)  Any  career  minister  who  reaches  age 
sixty-five  during  the  month  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of 
such  month; 

(2)  Other  career  ministers  who  are  age  60 
or  over  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the  month 
which  contains  the  mid-point  between  the 
last  day  of  the  month  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  the  last  day  of  the  month  during 
which  the  officer  would  reach  age  slxty-flve 
counting  thirty  days  to  the  month;  and 

(3)  On  the  last  day  of  the  thirtieth  month 
which  ends  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  all  other  career  ministers  who  are 
age  60  or  over  shall  be  retired,  and  there- 
after the  amendment  made  by  section  1  shall 
be  applicable  In  all  cases. 
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(4)  Any  career  minister  who  completes  a 
period  of  authorized  service  alter  he  reaches 
mandatory  retirement  age  as  provided  In  the 
above  schedule  shall  be  retired  at  the  end 
of  the  month  In  which  he  completes  such 
service. 

\         Dkpastmxnt  or  Statt, 
\Wa3hinffton,  February  9. 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
Preaident  of  the  Senate. 

Dbab  Mb.  Vies  Pkxsisent:  Enclosed  Is  a 
draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  to  lower  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  lor  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  are  career  ministers." 

The  bill  would  lower  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  for  career  ministers  from  age  65  to 
60.  However,  such  officers  would  continue  to 
,be  exempt  from  mandatory  retirement  for 
age  while  serving  In  positions  to  which  they 
have  been  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  bill  would  continue  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  extend  the  service  of 
any  officer  for  up  to  five  years  beyond  manda- 
tory retirement.  This  would  Insure  that  the 
lowered  retirement  age  would  not  work  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  Interest.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  a  gradual  Implementa- 
tion of  the  change  In  order  that  affected 
officers  may  have  time  to  make  necessary 
adjustments. 

The  majority  of  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  attain  the  rank  of  career  minister  serve, 
dtirlng  their  remaining  careers.  In  chief  of 
mission  positions  or  in  other  positions  to 
which  they  are  appointed  by  the  President. 
After  It  has  been  determined  that  a  career 
minister  past  age  60  will  no  longer  serve  as 
a  chief  of  mission  or  fill  a  position  requiring 
appointment  by  the  President,  he  should  be 
mandatorily  retired  as  in  the  case  of  all 
other  Foreign  Service  officers  in  class  1  and 
below.  This  change  will  serve  to  accelerate 
retirement  of  career  ministers  who  are  not 
assigned  or  appointed  to  positions  of  the 
type  for  which  career  ministers  are  needed. 

EXISTUfO    LZOISLATION 
POmZIGN   SESVICB  OFTICKRS   WHO   ARE   CAKEER    AMBASSADORS   [OR    CAREER 

MINUTERSj 

Sbc.  631.  Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  Is  a  career  ambassador 
[or  a  career  minister],  other  than  one  occuytng  a  position  as  chief 
of  mission  or  any  other  position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  [upon  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five  J  be  retired  from  the  Serv- 
ice and  receive  retirement  benefits  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  821.  but  whenever  the  Secretary  shall  determine  it 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  he  may  extend  such  an  officer's  service 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years. 


PABTTCIPANTS    TS    THE    FORCIOK    SERVICE    RETIREMENT    AND     DISABILITT 
SYSTEM  WHO  ARE  NOT  CAREER  AMBASSADORS  [OR  CAREER  MINISTERS] 

Sec.  632.  Any  participant  in  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System,  other  than  one  occupying  a  position  as  chief  of 
mission  or  any  other  position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  is  not  a  career  ambassador  [or  a  career  minister]  shall[,  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty  J  be  retired  Irom  the  Service  and  receive 
retirement  benefits  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  821, 
but  whenever  the  Secretary  shall  determine  It  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest,  he  may  extend  such  participant's  service  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  five  years. 


A  detailed  explanation  of  the  bill  is   en- 
closed. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  from  the  8ta.nd- 
polnt  of  the  President's  program  to  Ithe 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  We  would  ^ap- 
preciate early  conslderatl<»i  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Sincerely, 

DAvm  M.  Abskirf:, 
AssUtant  Secretary  for  Congressional 

Relations. 


Explanation 

The  proposed  legislation  would  lower  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  career  minis- 
ters from  age  65  to  age  60.  Such  officers  would 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  mandatory  re- 
tirement for  age  while  serving  In  positions  to 
which  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Also,  the  Secretary  would  retain 
the  authority  to  extend  the  service  of  any 
officer  for  up  to  Ave  years  beyond  manda- 
tory retirement. 

The  majority  of  Foreign  Service  officers  who 
attain  the  rank  of  career  minister  serve,  dur- 
ing their  remaining  careers,  in  chief  of  mis- 
sion positions  or  in  other  positions  to  which 
they  are  appointed  by  the  President.  When  it 
has  been  determined  that  an  officer  past  age 
60  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
career  minister  will  no  longer  serve  as  a  chief 
of  mission  or  fill  a  position  requiring  appoint- 
ment by  the  President,  he  should  be  man- 
datorily retired  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
Foreign  Service  officers  of  classes  1  and  below. 
This  change  will  serve  to  accelerate  retire- 
ment of  career  ministers  who  are  not  as- 
signed or  appointed  to  positions  of  the  type 
for  which  career  ministers  are  needed. 

There  should  be  some  delay  in  putting 
a  change  of  this  type  Into  effect.  The  period  of 
delay  should  take  into  account  both  the  le- 
gitimate career  exp>ectatlons  of  officers  now 
serving  as  career  ministers  and  the  Service's 
need  for  an  early  effective  date  of  the  change. 
The  attached  draft  legislation  specifies  that 


None. 


for  officers  age  60  or  over  at  the  time  of  en- 
actment, the  effective  date  would  be  set  mid- 
way between  the  date  of  enactment  and  the 
date  the  officer  concerned  reaches  66. 

For  example,  the  retirement  date  under  the 
proposed  legislation  for  an  officer  64  years  old 
at  the  time  of  enactment  whose  65th  birth- 
day Is  ten  months  hence  would  be  five 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment.  A  62 
year  old  officer  whose  65th  birthday  was  to  be 
30  months  hence  would  be  subject  to  retire- 
ment 15  months  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
An  officer  whose  60th  birthday  coincided  with 
the  date  of  enactment  would  be  subject  30 
months  hence.  This  30-month  date  would  be 
the  outerllmlt,  and  the  end  of  that  month 
would  'oe  the  effective  date  of  the  legisla- 
tion for  all  career  ministers  reaching  60  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  Thus  after  two  and  a 
half  years  following  the  date  of  enactment, 
all  career  ministers  would  be  mandatorily  re- 
tired on  reaching  the  age  of  60,  unless  they 
were  serving  at  that  time  in  positions  to 
which  they  were  appointed  by  the  President 
with  Senate  confirmation,  or  unless  they 
were  extended  by  the  Secretary. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  Includes  two 
technical  changes.  The  first  would  permit  all 
participants  In  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment system  to  work  and  earn  retirement 
credit  until  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
they  reach  mandatory  retirement  age.  Present 
wording  In  the  law  prevents  them  from  earn- 
ing retirement  credit  past  the  birthday  on 
which  they  reach  such  age.  Since  Foreign 
Service  annuities  do  not  begin  before  the 
first  of  the  month  following  retirement,  the 
change  would  be  both  equitable  to  par- 
ticipants and  simplify  administration  for 
the  Department. 

The  second  technical  change  would  make 
explicit  what  has  long  been  done  in  practice, 
namely,  to  require  the  retirement  of  officers 
serving  after  mandatory  retirement  age 
either  as  a  result  of  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment or  of  an  extension  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  retirement  would  take  place  at  the  end 
of  the  month  In  which  such  service  was  com- 
pleted. 

Pkoposeo  Legislation 

FOREIGN    service    OFFICERS    WHO    ARE    CAREER    AMBASSADORS 

Sec.  631.  Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  Is  a  career  ambassador. 
Other  than  one  occupying  a  position  as  chief  of  mission  or  any  other 
position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  retired  from  the 
Service  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  he  reaches  age  sixty-five 
and  receive  retirement  benefits  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  821,  but  whenever  the  Secretary  shall  determine  it  to  be 
In  the  public  Interest,  he  may  extend  such  an  officer's  service  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years.  Any  such  officer  who  hereafter  com- 
pletes a  period  of  authorized  service  after  he  reaches  age  sixty-five 
Shalt  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  he  completes  such 
service. 

PARTICIPANTS    IN    THE    FOREIGN    SERVICE    RETIREMENT    AND    DISABILITT  ^ 
SYSTEM    WHO    ARE    NOT   CAREER    AMBASSADORS 

Sec  632.  Any  participant  In  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  System,  other  than  one  occupying  a  position  as  chief  of 
mission  or  any  other  position  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
who  is  not  a  career  ambassador  shall  be  retired  from  the  Service 
at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  he  reaches  age  sixty  and  receive 
retirement  benefits  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
821,  but  whenever  the  Secretary  shall  determine  it  to  be  in  the 
public  interest,  he  may  extend  such  participant's  service  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  five  years.  Any  such  officer  who  hereafter  com- 
pletes a  period  of  authorized  service  after  he  reaches  age  sixty  shall 
be  retired  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  he  completes  such 
service. 

Effective  Date — Section  2  of  Bill 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  section  1  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment,  except  that  any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  is  or 
becomes  a  career  minister  and  who  is  not  occupying  a  position  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  mandatorily  retired  for 
age  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  below  and  receive  benefits 
under  section  821  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  to 
extend  his  service  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years. 


Retirement  Schedule 

(1)  Any  career  minister  who  reaches  age  sixty- five  during  the 
month  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  such 
month; 

(2)  Other  career  ministers  who  are  age  60  or  over  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the  month  which 
contains  the  mid-point  between  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  the  last  day  of  the  month  during  which  the 
officer  would  reach  age  sixty-five,  counting  thirty  days  to  the 
month;  and 

( 3 )  On  the  last  day  of  the  thirtieth  month  which  ends  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  other  career  ministers  who  are  age 
60  or  over  shall  be  retired,  and  thereafter  the  amendment  made  by 
section  1  shall  be  applicable  in  all  cases. 

(4)  Any  career  minister  who  completes  a  period  of  authorized 
service  after  he  reaches  mandatory  retirement  age  as  provided  in 
the  above  schedule  shall  be  retired  at  the  end  of  the  month  in 
which  he  completes  such  service. 


By  Mr.  LONG: 

S.  1007.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Louis 
E.  Llles.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Louis  E.  Liles,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  attorney  Adolph  J.  Levy  in 
connection  with  this  measure  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Levt,  Smith  &  Pailet, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  December  15,  1870. 
Re  Louis  E.  Llles. 
Hon.  RossELL  B.  Long, 
Senator,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Long  :  We  represent  Louis  E. 
Llles  who  was  a  Third  Assistant  Engineer  on 
the  "Clearwater  Victory"  in  1967,  which  ves- 
sel was  on  a  voyage  carrying  cargo  to  Viet 
Nam.  He  suffered  injuries  to  his  respiratory 
system  while  on  that  vessel  because  of  prob- 
lems aboard  the  ship. 

The  ship  was  owned  by  the  United  States 
but  was  operated  by  the  National  Shifting 
Authority  through  the  Alaska  Steamship 
Company  as  agent.  Mr.  Llles  was  not,  of 
course,  employed  by  the  military,  but  was  a 
civilian  merchant  seaman. 

General  admiralty  law  provides  for  a  three- 
year  statute  of  limitations  tor  claims  under 
the  Jones  Act  and  for  laches  under  other 
remedies.  However,  because  Mr.  Llles  was  ac- 
tually working  for  the  United  States,  al- 
though the  vessel  was  being  operated  by  a 
non-governmental  agency,  his  period  within 
which  to  sue  was  shortened  to  two  years. 
Because  the  two-year  limitation  of  the  Pub- 
lic Vessels  Act  and  the  Suits  In  Admiralty 
Act,  46  U.S.C.  6740,  et  seq.,  is  not  generally 
known,  Mr.  Llles  did  not  timely  file  suit  and 
his  rights  are  now  in  all  probability  pre- 
cluded. 

I  understand  that  this  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon problem  which  arises  with  regard  to 
such  i>eople  as  merchant  seamen  who  are 
aboard  vessels  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  who  do  go  to  Viet  Nam  but  who  are  not 
regular  military  personnel  and  who,  un- 
known to  them,  do  lose  their  rights. 

It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you 
could  have  a  special  legislation  passed  waiv- 
ing the  statute  of  limitations  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Llles'  claim  and  allowing  Mr.  Llles  to  sue, 
within  say,  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  or  such  shorter  period  as 
is  normal.  If  I  can  give  any  additional  in- 
formation, please  contact  me.  With  apprecia- 
tion for  whatever  aid  you  can  give  to  me, 
I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Adolph  J.  Levy. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
(for  Mr.  Chilbs)  : 

S.  1008.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  dredge  the  Miami 
River,  Dade  County,  Fla.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  introduce,  in  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  o:  the  Army  to 
dredge  Miami  River  in  Dade  County, 
Fla. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
(forMr.  Chiles)  : 

S.  1009.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  engage  in  public 
works  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
water  pollution.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
permitted  to  introduce,  in  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  for 
referral  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  a  bill  to  provide  for  water  qual- 
ity control  and  the  prevention  of  water 
pollution. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  1011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  again 
this  year  I  am  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  strictly  control  the  dumping  of 
wEistes  into  the  ocean.  This  bill  Is  almost 
Identical  to  the  measure  which  was  in- 
troduced last  year  as  the  National  Marine 
Waters  Pollution  Control  and  Quality  En- 
hancement Act  of  1970.  However,  the 
situation  which  this  bill  would  attempt 
to  rectify  has  not  remained  static. 

The  dumping  of  sewage  sludge  and 
highly  contaminated  harbor  dredglngs 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  sometimes  as 
near  as  4.5  nautical  miles  to  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  has  continued  imabated.  A 
dead  sea  has  developed  in  the  sewage 
sludge  area  off  New  York  City  of  almost 
20  square  miles,  and  there  are  indications 
that  many  other  areas  formerly  used  by 
fishermen  are  being  contaminated.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  al- 
ready declared  two  areas  off  limits  to 
shell  fishermen  in  the  last  year,  due  to 
the  potential  that  exists  for  contami- 
nated products  getting  on  the  market 
place. 


I  would  also  like  to  point  to  two  addi- 
tional developments  which  have  occurred 
since  the  introduction  of  this  legislation 
last  year.  A  study  mtide  of  sewage  sludge 
samples  by  the  Marine  Sciences  Research 
Center  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook  has  revealed  that 
some  of  the  elements  foimd  in  the  waste 
material  were  not  only  highly  toxic  to 
marine  organisms,  but  were  carcinogenic 
in  nature. 

In  addition,  a  very  recent  survey  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  as  re- 
ported in  the  press  has  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  U.S.  Government  figures  re- 
garding the  Eimount  of  polluted  wastes 
being  dumped  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
have  been  seriously  underestimated.  The 
1970  report  to  the  President  on  ocean 
dumping,  had  reported  a  total  of  7.1  mil- 
lion tons  of  polluted  dredge  materials, 
and  on  this  basis,  concluded  that  there 
was  a  critical  need  for  a  national  policy 
on  ocean  dumping.  New  findings  by  Capt. 
James  Verber,  an  oceanographer  with 
the  FDA  laboratory  in  Davisville,  R.I., 
have  estimated  that  at  least  13.8  million 
tons  are  being  dumped  annually  off  the 
East  Coast,  almost  twice  the  previous 
estimate.  These  new  findngs,  which  also 
revealed  the  existence  of  35  additional 
dumping  sites  not  mentioned  in  the  1970 
ocean  dumping  report,  further  show  that 
98  percent  of  the  dredge  spoil  sites  off  the 
Atlantic  are  within  9  miles  of  the  coast- 
line. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  need  for  halting  this  inces- 
sant pollution  of  our  immediate  ocean 
areas.  My  legislation  would  permanently 
prohibit  the  discharge  of  wastes  into  the 
waters  of  the  contiguous  zone — the  9- 
mile  belt  surrounding  our  territorial  sea. 
It  would  also  require  special  regulations 
for  the  dumping  of  wastes  within  100 
miles  of  the  United  States. 

My  bill  would  also  contain  provision 
for  grants  to  States  and  municipalities 
for  transporting  and  discharging  of 
wastes  beyond  the  contiguous  zone  so 
long  as  those  wastes  receive  the  most  ad- 
vanced treatment  possible  in  order  to 
prevent  any  damage  to  the  ocean  waters 
and  the  total  environment. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  be  a  first  step  and  an  im- 
portant beginning  in  our  attempt  to  re- 
verse the  destruction  of  one  of  our  most 
important  resources,  the  ocean  waters. 
We  must  set  as  an  ultimate  goal  the 
phasing  out  of  ocean  dumping  as  a  regu- 
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larly  accepted  method  of  disposal  of  sew- 
age sludge  and  other  toxic  materials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1011 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Marine 
Waters  Pollution  Control  and  Quality  En- 
hancement Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  16  through  37  as  sec- 
tions 17  through  28,  and  by  inserting  after 
section  15  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"MASnrE   WATERS  POLLDTION  CONTROL  AND 
QITALrrT     ENHANCEMENT 

"Sic.  16.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

"(1)  In  the  pursuit  of  solving  significant 
problems  Involving  the  disposal  of  munici- 
pal, Industrial,  and  other  wastes,  man  has 
turned  to  the  sea; 

"(2)  man,  realizing  the  potentially  vast 
assimilative  capacity  of  ocean  waters,  in  dis- 
posing of  treated,  imtreated,  and  inadequate- 
ly treated  wastes  Into  the  sea; 

"(3)  recent  studies  indicate  that  the 
largely  uncontrolled  discharge  of  wastes  Into 
the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone  and  the 
sea  and  beyond  Is  degrading  the  quality  of 
the  marine  environment  and  threatens  to 
pollute  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  an^  adjoining  shorelines;  and 

"(4)  it  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  provide  means  and  measures  to 
control  the  discharge  of  wastes  transported 
by  any  means  from  areas  within  the  United 
States  and  to  protect  and  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  the  marine  environment. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"(1)  "wastes'  meaqs  matter  of  any  kind  or 
in  any  form: 

"(2)  'discharge"  means  any  spilling,  leak- 
ing, pumping,  pouring,  emitting,  emptying, 
or  dumping; 

"(3)  'vealel'  includes  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  artificial  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means 
of  transportation  on  water; 

"(4)  'onshore  or  offshore  facility'  means 
any  facility  of  any  Mnd  and  related  appur- 
tenances thereto  located  in,  on,  or  under,  the 
surface  of  any  land,  or  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily affixed  to  any  land,  including  lands 
beneath  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  lands  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  of  the  United  States,  which  Is  used  or 
capable  of  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  or  discharging  wa£te6; 

"(5)  'United  States'  and  'State'  include  a 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  2k)ne, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands; f 

"(6)  'owner  or  operator"  means,  as  the 
context  requires,  any  person,  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  owning, 
operating,  or  chartering  by  demise,  a  vessel, 
or  owning  or  operating  an  onshore  or  off- 
shore facility:  , 
"(7)  'person'  Includes  an  Individual,  firm, 
corporation,  partnership,  association.  State! 
munlcJpaUty.  and  other  political  subdivision 
of  a  State;  and 

"(8)  'contiguous  zone'  means  the  entire 
zone  established  by  the  United  States  under 
article  24  of  the  Convention  on  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone. 

"(cHl)   No  owner  or  operator  shall  dis- 


charge or  cause  or  contribute  to  the  dis- 
charge of  wastes  from  any  vessel,  excep>t  sew- 
age discharged  from  marine  sanitation  de- 
vices, or  from  any  onshore  or  offshore  facil- 
ity Into  or  upon  the  waters  of  the  contiguous 
zone. 

"(2)  No  owner  or  operator  shall  discharge 
or  cause  or  contribute  to  the  discharge  of 
wastes  from  any  vessel,  except  sewage  dis- 
charged from  marine  sanitation  devices,  or 
from  any  onshore  or  offshore  facility  Into  or 
upon  waters  beyond  the  contiguous  zone,  un- 
less permitted  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  by  regu- 
lations, promulgated  imder  this  section,  or 
unless  as  permitted  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Any  owner  or  operator  who  violates 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  thU  subsection  or 
any  regulation  issued  under  this  section 
shaU  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  110,000  for  each  violation.  Each  occur- 
rence of  a  violation  may  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate offense.  A  civu  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  only  after  the 
person  charged  with  a  violation  under  this 
section  has  been  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing  and  such  Secretary  has  de- 
termined, by  decision  incorporating  his  find- 
ings of  fact  therein,  that  a  violation  did  oc- 
cur, and  the  amount  of  the  penalty  which  is 
warranted,  and  Incorporating,  when  appro- 
priate, an  order  therein  requiring  that  the 

f^^  I  n^***"*-  -^y  ^«"*°K  "°der  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  of  record  and  shaU  be  subject 
tosection  564  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
uooe. 

^=!1^  1!  V  *^®  person  against  whom  a  civil 
w!fhin^^'  "tf"*^  '^'^  ^  P^y  '^«  penalty 
Z\l^%  *^l  """^  prescribed  in  such  order, 
such  Secretary  shall  file  a  petition  for  en- 

ri?^^.*°*  °1  ""'=*'  °'''^"  ''^  ^'^y  appropriate 
?i^  >,  ?P!r  °^  *^^  ^'^'^^^  States  ■The  peti- 
thP  n^H  '^^^^"^  the  personlgalnst  whom 
the  order  Is  sought  to  be  enforced  as  the 

fT^^^^^^i.  ""  '°Py  °'  "^•^  petition  8hal! 
m^r^  M  ^  *°^  ^y  registered  or  certified 
mail  to  the  respondent  and  thereupon  such 
Secretary  shall  certify  and  file  in  such  court 
the  recom  upon  which  such  order  sought  to 

^irUdictlon  to  enter  a  Judgment  enforcing 
modifying,  and  enforcing  as  so  modified  or 
fnH^^  fl^'^^  '?  ''^°"'  °'  in  part  the  orter 
m«nH  .i  °°  °^  '"'^^  Secretary  or  It  may  re- 
mand the  proceedings  to  such  Secretary  for 
such  further  action  as  It  may  direct  The 
court  shall  consider  and  determine  de  novo 

findings,    the    court    shall    determine    the 

t^rtn^S'  !i!^  P.!"^"y  ^  ^  imposed,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  At- 

^T.ty  ^o*"**^^'  "  P'-ovided  in  section  507(b) 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  attor- 
neys appointed  by  the  Secretary  may  appear 
for  and  represent  him  In  any  action  to  en- 
force an  order  assessing  civil  penalties  under 
thl^  paragraph. 

"(d)(1)  within  one  hundred  and  eightv 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  with  maritime  safety  and 
marine  and  navigation  laws.  Issue  proposed 
regulations  governing  the  discharge  of  wastes 
by  any  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or  on- 
shore or  offshore  facility  into  or  upon  all  or 
any  portion  or  portions  of  the  waters  beyond 
the  contiguous  zone.  Such  regulations  shall 
«tabllsh  the  quantities,  times,  locations 
circumstances,  and  conditions  of  such  dis- 
chargee and  shall  designate  the  area  of  suJh 
waters  where  such  discharges  may  be  per- 
mitted. Such  regulations  shall  be  such  as  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  welfare  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  the  viraters  and  shall 
take  Into  consideration  the  latest  available 
scientific  data,  temperature  and  salinity  of 
the  waters,  currents,  type  of  wastes  to  be  dis- 
charged, seasons  of  the  year,  and  other  en- 
vironmental factors.  Such  regulations  shall 


be  consistent  with  maritime  safety  and  with 
marine  and  navigation  laws. 

"(2)  Such  regulations  shall  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  afford  in- 
terested persons  a  period  of  not  less  than 
thirty  days  thereafter  to  submit  written  data 
or  comments.  Except  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  may,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  and  after  considera- 
tion of  all  relevant  matter  presented,  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  with  such  modi- 
fications as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(3)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  any 
period  fixed  for  the  submission  of  written 
data  or  comments  under  p>aragraph  (2). 
any  interested  person  may  file  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator written  objections  to  a  proposed 
regulation,  stating  the  grounds  therefor  and 
requesting  a  public  hearing  on  such  ob- 
jections. As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
period  for  filing  such  objections  has  expired, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  notice  specifying  the  pro- 
posed regulations  to  which  such  objections 
have  been  filed  and  hold  a  public  hearing  to 
receive  relevant  evidence.  Within  sixty  days 
after  completion  of  the  hearings,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  make  findings  of  fact  which 
shall  be  public.  The  Administrator  may  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  he  deems  appropriate.  In  the 
event  the  Administrator  determines  that  a 
proposed  regulation  should  not  be  promul- 
gated or  should  be  modified,  he  shall  within 
a  reasonable  time  publish  the  reasons  there- 
for. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  not  promul- 
gate any  regulations  or  part  thereof  to  which 
the  Governor  of  any  State  has  filed  written 
objections  on  the  basis  that  such  regula- 
tions win  permit  discharges  of  wastes  into 
or  upon  waters  beyond  the  contiguous  zone 
which  will  adversely  affect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  or  the  waters,  shorelines,  or 
natural  resources  of  such  State. 

"(5)  Whenever  waste  discharges  under 
regulations  issued  under  this  subsection  are 
permitted,  such  wastes  and  the  effects  on 
the  environment  shall  be  monitored  for  such 
periods  as  may  be  appropriate  by  the  owner 
or  operator  permitted  to  make  such  dis- 
charges at  his  expense  and  the  reports 
thereof  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

"(e)  Pending  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion designating  water  areas  beyond  the  con- 
tiguous zone  where  wastes  may  be  discharged, 
any  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or  onshore 
or  offshore  facility  authorized  under  any 
other  provision  of  law  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  to  discharge  wastes  into  the 
waters  beyond  the  contiguous  zone  may  con- 
tinue to  discharge  such  wastes,  except  that 
such  owner  or  operator  shall  not  discharge 
such  wastes  within  100  nautical  miles  of  the 
United  States.  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants 
to  any  municipality.  State,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  to  cover  any  actual 
Increase  In  costs  Incurred  by  such  munici- 
pality. State,  or  other  political  subdivision 
thereof  In  complying  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  and  the  Administrator  shall 
promptly  act  to  establish  reasonable  proce- 
dures for  determining  such  costs  and  provid- 
ing such  assistance. 

"(f)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time  study,  collect,  evaluate,  and  publish 
data  on  water  temperatures  and  salinity,  cur- 
rents, waste  discharges,  the  effects  of  such 
discharges  on  the  environment,  and  such 
other  information  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
The  Administrator  may  enter  Into  contracts 
with,  and  make  grants  to,  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  and  individuals 
In  carrying  out  tht-  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. No  research,  demonstrations,  studies, 
or  experiments  shall  be  carried  out,  con- 
tracted for,  sponsored,  cosponsored,  or  au- 
thorized under  this  section,  unless  all  Infor- 
mation, uses,  products,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  therefrom, 


with  such  exception  and  limitation,  if  any, 
as  the  Administrator  may  find  to  be  nec- 
essary in  the  public  interest,  be  available  to 
the  general  public 

••(g)  The  Administrator  shall  make  grants 
available  to  any  State,  municipality,  or  other 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  In  the  per- 
centages specified  in  section  8  of  this  Act 
for  the  construction  of  treatment  works  an- 
nually to  provide  financial  assistance  to  them 
for  the  cost"  of  transporting  on,  and  dis- 
charging from,  vessels  wastes  Into  or  upon 
waters  beyond  the  contiguous  zone  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  regulations  Issued 
under  this  section  The  Administrator  shall 
not  provide  any  such  financial  assistance 
unless  he  determines  that  such  wastes  will 
receive,  in  order  to  prevent  any  damage  to 
such  waters  and  the  total  environment, 
treatment  before  such  discharge  by  means 
and  measures  that  utilize  the  most  advanced 
treatment  technology  available." 


S.  1014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Polluti6n  Control  Act,  as  amended. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BOGGS,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr,  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Buckley, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  GURNEY,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Jordan  (Idaho),  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Schwei- 
ker,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Spong, 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
S.  1012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

Referred   to   the  Committee  on  Public 

Works. 


By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Buckley, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Gur- 
NEY,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  jAvns,  Mr.  Jordan  (Idaho), 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Schwei- 
KER,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr. 
Taft,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
S.  1013.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoGCS,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Spong,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 


By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Boggs, 
Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  EKdminick,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.    Goldwater, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hruska, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.   Mansfield,   Mr.   Mathias, 
Mr.   Miller,  Mr.  Muskie,   Mr. 
Packwood,    Mr.    Pastore,    Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr. 
Schweiker,     Mr.     Scott,     Mr. 
Taft,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  1015.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  assist  in 
the  financing  of  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Banking,    Housing   and    Urban    Affairs 
jointly. 


By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield,     Mr.     Allott,     Mr. 
Beall,   Mr.   Baker,   Mr.   Bayh, 
Mr.    Bennett,   Mr.   Boggs,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Mr.    Gurney,    Mr.    Hart,    Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jordan 
of    Idaho,    Mr.    Mathias,    Mr. 
Muskie,     Mr.    Packwood,    Mr. 
Pastore,     Mr.     Pearson,     Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Rand- 
olph,    Mr.     Saxbe,    Mr.     Sch- 
weiker, Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Spong, 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
S.  1016.  A  bill  to  control  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  noise   detri- 
mental to  the  human  environment,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce  and  Public  Works, 
jointly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  I  had  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  text  of  six  bills  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon  to  implement 
the  program  he  announced  in  his  en- 
vironmental message  to  the  Congress  on 
February  10. 

In  my  remarks  asking  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  be  printed,  I  announced 
that  I  would  be  introducing  these  bills 
after  circulating  among  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  an  invitation  for  cosponsor- 
ship.  I  am  today  introducing  five  of  the 
six  bills  on  behalf  of  the  administration 
as  the  first  formal  step  in  the  legislative 
process  which  hopefully  will  lead  to  en- 
actment of  laws  in  the  subject  areas  of 
each  of  these  bills.  I  will  introduce  the 
sixth  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulations 
of  ocean  dumping  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Congress  will  stand 
apart  from  the  growing  evidence  con- 
cerning the  deterioration  of  our  environ- 
ment. The  facts  are  available  to  anyone 
who  seeks  them.  The  solutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  so  readily  available. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  on 


which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, has  been  striving  for  solutions  to 
these  problems  for  many  years.  The  sw;- 
tivity  of  the  committee,  in  large  measure, 
has  contributed  to  the  public  awareness 
of  the  grave  problems  of  pollution.  In  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Confess  the 
committee  was  responsible  for  four  ma- 
jor environmental  protection  acts,  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act,  Public 
Law  91-224;  the  R^ources  Recovery  Act, 
Public  Law  91-512;  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments,  Public  Law  91-604;  and 
Great  Lakes  Dredging,  Public  Law  91- 
611.  The  committee  has  announced 
hearings  to  begin  the  week  of  March  15, 
on  pending  omnibus  water  pollution 
legislation. 

The  general  authorization  of  one  es- 
sential element  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1965,  that  con- 
tained in  section  8,  to  assist  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  works,  ex- 
pires on  June  30,  of  this  fiscal  year  1971. 
Congress,  therefore,  must  reauthorize 
the  program.  In  addition.  Congress  h^ 
a  duty  to  go  beyond  simple  reauthoriza- 
tion in  order  to  refine  and  improve  the 
regulatory  provisions  of  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  law.  Three  of  the  bills  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  which  I  in- 
troduce today,  propose  amendments,  im- 
prove and  advance  the  1965  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

Senators  Mansfield  and  Scott,  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate,  are  sponsors  of  various  bills. 
Senator  Scott  of  all  the  five  bills.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  of  four.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  that  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  Senator  Edmund  Muskie, 
long  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  and  Senator 
Caleb  Boggs,  ranking  minority  leader  of 
the  subcommittee,  whose  service  in  the 
environmental  field  is  outstanding,  are 
sponsors  of  various  bills. 

I  am  honored  to  introduce  these  bills 
in  behalf  of  the  administration,  but  In 
doing  so,  I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  all 
cosponsors,  from  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority for  their  interest,  and  for  the 
help  they  will  give  in  bringing  these  pro- 
posed enactments. 

The  first  of  these,  a  bill  to  amend 
sections  5,  6.  and  7,  of  the  1965  act  would 
enhance  tremendously  the  quality  of 
State  water  pollution  control  programs 
by  increasing  Federal  assistance  to  sup- 
port such  programs  and  by  providing  in- 
creased flexibility  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  assure  the  most  expeditious  and  ef- 
ficacious implementation  of  State  pro- 
grams. The  text  of  the  bill  to  amend 
sections  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  1965  act  was 
printed  in  the  Record  of  February  18, 
at  page  3069. 

The  second  water  pollution  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  President  would  amend  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  the  section  authorizing  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  the  construction  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  systems.  In 
this  area,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
we  have  some  measure  of  the  great  ex- 
pense involved  in  abating  water  pollu- 
tion. The  President  has  proposed  an  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  of  Federal 
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funds  to  carry  out  this  program  from 
$1.25  billion  In  fiscal  1971  to  $2  billion  for 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for  a  total 
of  $6  billion,  to  match  on  a  50-percent 
basis  an  equivalent  amount  of  money 
from  States  and  local  governments.  In 
other  words,  the  President's  program 
would  provide  for  $12  billion  of  new  con- 
struction in  the  next  3  years. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works,  there  are  problems  re- 
garding such  elements  as  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  for  such  construction, 
the  proper  assessment  of  costs  through 
user  charges,  and  others  which  need  im- 
provement if  waste  water  is  to  be  ade- 
quately treated  and  we  are.  in  fact,  to 
achieve  water  quality  standards. 

Another  difficult  area  which  has  de- 
veloped in  the  application  of  the  section 
8  grant  program  since  its  enactment  in 
1966  results  from  the  failure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  the  actual 
funds  authorized  in  1966.  As  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  know,  during  the 
first  several  years  of  this  program,  the 
actual  Federal  dollars  feU  far  short  of  the 
authorizaUon,  and.  more  unfortunately 
the  expectation.  Consequently,  one  of  the 
areas  that  wUl  need  careful  invesUgatlon 
.  «  5  coniDTlttee  is  the  reimbursement 
of  Federal  doUars  at  least  morally  owing 
to  several  States  and  municipalities 
which  prefinanced  the  Federal  share  in 
order  to  get  projects  started 
The  text  of  this  bill  was  printed  in  the 

'^'"Iv,?^.^^"^'^  18,  at  page  3071. 

The  third  water  pollution  bill  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed  would  tighten  con- 
siderably the  water  quality  standards 
settmg  and  enforcement  process  The 
Presidents  bill  adopts  many  of  the  pro- 
cedural provisions  recently  enacted  by 
Confess  applicable  to  air  pollution  and 
would  move  tremendous  strides  toward 
improving  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
water. 

Particularly  significant  in  the  Presi- 
dent's bUl  is  the  proposal  to  extend  Fed- 
eral approval  authority  for  water  quality 
standards  and  plans  to  all  navigable  and 
ground  waters  of  the  United  States  At 
the  present  time  Federal  Involvement  is 
restricted  to  Interstate  navigable  waters 
and  the  restriction  has  been  strongly 
criticized  by  qualified  experts.  Another 
area  in  existing  law  which  has  been  sub- 
ject to  criticism,  and  which  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  improve,  is  the  charac- 
ter of  Federal  enforcement  of  the  re- 
quirements imposed  on  persons  pursuant 
to  implementation  plans.  Under  present 
law,  enforcement  proceedings  are  char- 
acterized by  delay  and  frustration.  The 
President's  bill  clearly  retains  the  pri- 
macy of  State  enforcement  but  would 
provide  clear  authority  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  act,  and  act  decisively 
to  enforce  where  the  States  have  been 
lax. 

Refiecting  the  strong  commitment  this 
administration  has  made  to  pubUc  par- 
ticipation in  the  process  of  government, 
the  President  has  recommended  that 
citizens  be  aflforded  the  right  to  seek  en- 
forcement of  the  requirements  estab- 
lished under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  In  so  doing,  the  President 
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has  adopted  a  similar  provision  In  the 
recent  clean  air  amendments  and  is  to 
be  commended  for  recommending  this 
authorization  of  pubUc  participation  be 
extended  to  citizens  in  the  enforcement 
of  water  pollution  laws. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Timothy 
Atkeson,  the  general  counsel  of  the 
Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality,  be- 
fore a  forum  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School  on  the  question  of 
citizen  suits  be  Inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CinzTN  Sttits  To  P»ot«ct  thk  Ekvibonment 
(Remarks    of    Timothy    Atkeson,     General 
Counsel^ipttncll  on  EnTlronmental  Qual- 
ity  atShvlonmental   Law   Course   Spon- 
sored Isy  Environmental  Law  Society  and 
Environmental     Law     Institute,     George 
Washington  University  February  12.  1971) 
As  you  know,  the  President  sent  forward 
a  very  extensive  Environmental  Message  at 
the  beginning  of  this  week.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  you  noticed  In  the  section  dealing 
with  water  quality  the  words: 

"I  propose  an  authorization  for  legal  ac- 
tions against  violation  of  standards  by  pri- 
vate cltlzenas,  as  In  the  new  air  quality  legis- 
lation. In  order  to  bolster  State  and  Federal 
enforcement  efforts." 

This  proposal  marks  a  quite  remarkable 
evolution  of  the  Administration's  position 
within  the  last  year  or  so  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  citizen  suits  In  protecting  the  en- 
vironment. Because  this  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  great  Interest  to  the  Coimcll  on  En- 
vironmental Quality.  I  would  like  to  list  a 
number  of  the  developments  alon^;  the  way 
you  should  be  aware  of. 

First,  as  to  the  general  value  of  citizen 
suits,  you  win  recall  that  Chairman  Train 
last  fall  wrote  Commissioner  Thrower  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  connection 
with  the  IRS  review  of  the  charlUble  status 
of  public  interest  law  firms  that  It  was  the 
Council's   view   that: 

"Private  litigation  before  co'irts  and  ad- 
ministrative agencies  hu  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  environmental 
protection  technique  supplementing  and  re- 
enforcing  government  environmental  pro- 
tection programs." 

The  Covmcil  had  previously,  in  Its  First 
Annual  Report  (pp.  281-219)  described 
briefly  the  role  of  Citizen  Groups  in  the 
Courts.  I  might  add  that  the  Council  regards 
the  development  of  environmental  law  as 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  areas  within  its 
purview  and,  as  part  of  its  mandate  to  "co- 
ordinate Federal  programs  related  to  en- 
vironmental quality"  is  taking  an  active 
interest  In  the  position  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  environmental  litigation.  We 
hope  to  give  extensive  treatment  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Council's  next  Annual  Report. 

Secondly,  on  the  Issue  of  standing  of  citi- 
zen groups  to  sue,  the  Council  has  taken  the 
position  that  Section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  confers 
standing  on  citizen  groups  concerned  to  chal- 
lenge violations  of  that  Act  and,  so  far  as  I 
Ipow,  the  courts  have  been  going  along  with 
this  view.  You  will  recall  that  the  President, 
on  the  Council's  recommendation,  set  the 
policy  in  Section  2(b)  of  Executive  Order 
11514  that  all  agencies  "develop  procedures 
to  ensure  the  fullest  practicable  provision 
of  timely  public  information  and  under- 
sUndlng  of  Federal  plans  and  programs  with 
environmental  Impact  in  order  to  obtain  the 
views  of  Interested  parties."  In  the  Coun- 
cU's  proposed  revision  of  its  102  guidelines 
there  is  provision  for  advance  notice  to  the 
public   and,   where   appropriate,   for   public 
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hearings  on  agency  decUlons  affecting  the 
environment.  We  intend  to  follow  up  these 
general  rules  with  revised  agency  procedures 
which  are  responsive  to  the  new  require- 
ments. Such  agency  procedures  will,  of 
course,  be  relevant  In  future  citizen  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  Nothing  makes  a 
court  prick  up  Its  ears  faster  than  to  learn 
that  an  agency  violated  its  own  procedures. 

Generally,  on  standing  to  sue,  the  Council 
subscribes  to  the  view  expressed  by  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  last  April  in  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Hudson  Valley  v.  Volpe,  1ER1237, 1241 

(CA2,  1970),  cert  denied  : 

".  .  .  the  public  Interest  In  environmental 
resources — an  Interest  created  by  statutes 
affecting  the  Issuance  of  (the  permit  In  that 
case)— Is  a  legally  protected  interest  afford- 
ing these  plaintiffs,  as  responsible  represent- 
atives of  the  public,  standing  to  obtain  Judi- 
cial review  of  agency  action  alleged  to  be  a 
contravention  of  that  public  Interest."  (The 
type  of  statutory  provision  on  environmental 
considerations  referred  to  Is  now  appearing 
In  a  great  deal  of  legislation  on  Federal  proj- 
ects, ranging  from  mass  transit  and  airports, 
to  highways  and  water  resource  projects.) 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral in  seeking  certiorari  on  the  Hudson 
Valley  case  did  not  challenge  the  standing 
portion  of  the  Second  Circuit's  ruling.  We 
will  be  most  Interested  to  see  whether  the 
Supreme  Court  grants  certiorari  in  the  Min- 
eral King  case,  another  decision  Involving 
standing  of  citizen  groups  in  environmental 
litigation.  The  absence  of  such  environmental 
legislative  provision  as  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  or  such  as  figured  In  the 
Hudson  Valley  case  would  seem  to  make  the 
adverse  ruling  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  on  the 
Sierra  Club's  standing  In  the  Mineral  King 
case  distinguishable  if  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  clarify  the  matter. 

A  third  area  of  development  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  citizen  environment  protec- 
tion suits  relates  to  the  defense  of  sovereign 
Immunity.  In  the  view  of  the  Council,  citizen 
suits  to  enforce  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  are  entitled  to  be  met  on  the 
merits  and  not  with  the  procedural  hurdle 
of  sovereign  immunity.  I  know  of  no  court 
which  has  seriously  considered  this  defense 
to  a  NEPA  suit;  hopefully  the  need  to  re- 
litigate  this  defense  in  future  NEPA  actions 
will  diminish  drastically.  With  respect  to 
citizen  suits  against  the  Government  to 
abate  pollution  from  Federal  facilities,  the 
Council  believes  that  the  policy  behind 
Executive  Order  11507  (Prevention.  Control 
and  Abatement  of  Air  and  Water  Pollution  at 
Federal  Facilities)  Is  highly  relevant.  The 
President  has  said  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  lead  In  meeting  pollu- 
tion control  requirements.  We  plan  to  follow 
out  the  implications  of  this  policy  with  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  fourth  development  you  should  be 
aware  of  was  that  the  Council  took  the  lead 
in  winning  acceptance  within  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  citizen  suit  provision  which 
appears  as  the  new  Section  304  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  In  the  discussions  on  this  we  were 
greatly  aided  by  the  support  of  Bill  Ruckels- 
haus  who  at  that  time  was  still  Assistant 
Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the  Civil  Divi- 
sion. ^ 
The  fifth  and  final  development  I  want  tOy<^] 
comment  on  Is  the  type  of  legislative  provi-'  | 
slon  Michigan  has  adopted  and  Senators  Hart 
and  McGovern  introduced  for  Federal  enact- 
ment last  year  as  S.  3575.  the  "Environmental 
Protection  Act  of  1970."  Professor  Sax  who 
did  much  of  the  drafting  on  this  legislation 
is  a  member  of  the  Council's  Legal  Advisory 
Committee  and  has  just  published  a  most 
Interesting  book  on  the  subject.  Defending 
the  Environment,  A  Strategy  for  Citizen 
Action  (Knopf,  New  York  1971).  Because  of 
the  limitations  of  time  I  cannot  describe  this 
proposal  in  detail.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  it  a) 
creates  a  Federal  cause  of  action  for  Injunc- 


tive relief  on  behalf  of  any  person  against  any 
other  person  or  entity  for  unreasonable  im- 
pairment of  the  environment,  b)  permits 
courts  to  proceed  independently  of  admin- 
istrative agencies  with  Jurisdiction  and  c) 
permits  review  of  administrative  determina- 
tions "to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  en- 
vironmental rights." 

Our  Legal  Advisory  Committee  advised  us 
last  fall  that  they  supported  the  principles  of 
the  Hart-McGovern  bill  with  certain  provisos 
as  to  the  role  of  administrative  determina- 
tions on  environmental  questions. 

That  the  rule  requiring  exhaustion  of  ad- 
ministrative remedies  prior  to  court  action 
continue  where  applicable. 

That  courts  be  permitted  to  remand  or  re- 
fer matters  raised  In  suits  before  them  to 
appropriate  administrative  agencies,  whether 
or  not  such  agencies  have  acted  on  such  mat- 
ters previously,  and 

That  there  be  further  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  extent  to  which  courts  may  re- 
view administrative  environmental  determi- 
nations. 

In  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Council  to 
the  position  of  its  Legal  Advisory  Committee 
the  editorials  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Post  did  not  mention  these  pro- 
visos. But  we  did  not  need  editorials  to  rec- 
ognize the  important  Issues  present  in  the 
Hart-McGovern  proposal  and  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  give  the  subject  careful  consid- 
eration. J 

At  the  time  of  our  Legal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee's discussion  on  the  subject  we  made  a 
staff  analysis  of  the  Hart-McGovern  Bill  and 
identified  at  least  three  problem  areas : 

a.  The  bill,  in  contrast  to  the  air  and  wa- 
ter quality  legislation  where  we  support  a 
citizen  suit  provision,  has  no  established 
standards  or  criteria  for  environmental  pro- 
tection. This  could  lead  to  very  difficult 
determination  of  what  Is  unreasonable  Im- 
pairment of  the  environment  which  courts 
would  be  reluctant  to  handle. 

b.  The  bill  Invites  courts  to  override  ad- 
ministratively established  environmental 
standards  and  Invites  the  Federal  coiuts  to 
write  environmental  law  In  any  area  where 
Congress  has  failed  or  been  unable  to  legis- 
late. 

c.  The  bill  pushes  the  Federal  courts 
deep  into  many  matters  (e.g.  land  use  ques- 
tions) traditionally  regarded  as  the  primary 
responsibUlty  of  State  courts  and  legisla- 
tures. 

This  last  comment  leads  me  to  say  that 
we  are  deeply  Interested  In  having  some  State 
experience  with  legislation  of  this  type.  We 
are  watching  the  cases  In  Michigan  and  the 
legislative  debate  on  similar  bills  elsewhere. 

In  conclusion  I  think  I  would  say  we 
favor  specific  legislation  on  the  various  en- 
vironmental problem  areas, — water  quality, 
air  quality,  oil  spills,  ocean  dumping,  pesti- 
cides, toxic  materials,  noise,  land  use  policy, 
strip  mining,  power  plant  siting,  etc.  rather 
than  throwing  these  problems  into  the  courts 
to  set  standards.  You  will  notice  that  these 
are  all  items  on  the  President's  environment 
action  agenda.  This  Is  where  we  will  put 
our  prime  reliance  and  we  invite  the  sup- 
port of  all  those  Interested  in  building  mean- 
ingful environmental  protection  for  citizens. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  com- 
bined with  the  President's  action  in  es- 
tablishing the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  with  its  new  Administrator,  the 
Honorable  William  Ruckelshaus.  these 
three  bills  should  make  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  program  effective  and  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  results  the  American 
people  have  good  cause  to  expect. 

The  text  of  the  bill  to  improve  water 
quality  standards  and  enforcement  pro- 
cedures is  printed  in  the  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 18  on  page  3074. 


One  of  the  paramount  dififlculties  In 
financing  waste  treatment  projects  im- 
der  section  8  of  the  Water  Pollution  Act 
has  been  the  inability  of  several  govern- 
mental entities,  particularly  smaller 
municipalities,  to  obtain  the  financial 
support  necessary  to  provide  the  share 
to  match  the  Federal  share.  Conse- 
quently, in  many  areas  facilities  have 
gone  unconstructed  and  water  pollution 
unabated.  The  President  has  proposed  to 
assist  such  municipaUties  through  the 
establishment  of  an  Environmental  Fi- 
nancing Authority,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  order  to 
provide  a  Federal  market  to  purchase  the 
bonds  and  securities  of  municipalities 
which  have  poor  credit  ratings. 

The  bill  to  create  an  Environmental 
Financing  Authority  is  innovative  and 
merits  close  and  early  consideration  by 
Congress  so  that  the  simple  fact  of  poor 
financial  status  of  municipalities  and 
commimities  does  not  stand  In  the  way 
of  the  enhancement  of  the  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

Because  the  bill  touches  on  the  jiuris- 
diction  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  it  will  be  jointly 
referred,  and  Senator  Tower,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Banldng 
Committee,  has  joined  with  me  as  the 
principal  cosponsor  in  introducing  this 
legislation.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  expects  to  act  upon  this  bill  as 
an  integral  element  of  the  water  pollu- 
tion legislation  and  will  report  the  bill 
to  the. Banking  Committee  for  its  review 
prior  to  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

The  text  of  the  Environmental  Fi- 
nancing Authority  bill  was  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  February  18  at  page  3083. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  bill  proposed 
by  the  President  which  I  introduce  today 
would  authorize  a  regulatory  program 
over  a  form  of  pollution  that  Congress 
addressed  for  the  first  time  and  in  a  lim- 
ited manner,  in  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  In  that  act,  Congress  au- 
thorized a  study  of  noise,  its  sources  and 
its  effects,  and  asked  for  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  to  establish  a  regu- 
latory program.  In  part,  the  President 
anticipated  the  problem  of  noise  pollu- 
tion and  pursuant  to  an  administration 
study  he  requested  he  has  recommend- 
ed to  Congress  that  it  regulate  now  the 
major  sources  of  noise  pollution.  The  bill 
he  has  proposed  would  authorize  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  estab- 
lish noise  control  standards  and  other 
requirements,  such  as  labelling,  for  prod- 
ucts which  are  major  sources  of  noise  pol- 
lution. In  addition,  the  bill  will  bring 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
authority  and  expertise  to  bear  on  the 
already  authorized  programs  designed 
to  regulate  noise  emissions  from  aircraft. 

On  the  issue  of  noise  from  aircraft,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  very  recent  study 
of  the  Environmental  Studies  Board  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering  recom- 
mended that  present  noise  standards 
for  subsonic  jet  aircraft  be  reduced  by 
10  units.  This  report  dated  February  17, 
1971,  examines  aircraft  and  airport  prob- 
lems in  an  environmental  context  in- 
cluding noise  pollution  problems  and  I 


recommend  it  to  the  Senate.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  principal  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  noise  control  bill 
that  I  Introduce  today  will  be  jointly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Senator  Hatfield,  who  has  long  been  in 
the  lead  of  those  concerned  on  the  effect 
of  noise  pollution  on  our  citizens,  serves 
on  the  Commerce  Committee  and  joins 
me  as  the  principal  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  Noise  is  a  particularly  subtle 
form  of  environmental  pollution :  one  of 
great  aggravation  to  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation;  its  control  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. I  commend  the  President  for  his 
initiative  in  this  area. 

The  text  of  the  bill  to  regulate  noise 
pollution  is  printed  in  the  Record  of 
February  18,  at  page  3085. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  following  my  remarks 
a  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BoGGs)  on  his  cosponsorship  of 
the  administration's  bills.  He  wanted  to 
be  here  and  make  these  remarks  but  a 
personal  loss  in  his  family  prevented  him 
from  doing  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

EXHIBTT    1 

Jamaica  Bay  and  Kennedy  Airport  :  A  Multi- 
disciplinary  Envihonmintal  Study — Vol- 
ume I:  Conclusions,  Recommendations, 
Summary 

(A  Report  of  the  Jamaica  Bay  Environmental 
Study  Group) 

principal  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions 

A  major  environmental  decision  faces  the 
people  of  New  York  City.  Should  additional 
portions  of  Jamaica  Bay  be  filled  to  provide 
more  runway  capacity  for  Kennedy  Airport? 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion might  Impede  or  make  more  costly 
an  existing  program  to  Improve  water  quality, 
adversely  affect  the  maintenance  of  an  un- 
usual wildlife  sanctuary,  and  Impair  the  eco- 
logical Integrity  of  a  major  estuarlne  area  of 
the  New  York  metropoUtan  region.  It  Is  also 
feared  that  aircraft  noise  In  siirroundlng 
communities  would  be  increased  and  the  rec- 
reational usage  of  the  Bay  would  be  curtailed. 
Can  such  environmental  damage  be  avoided 
while  still  providing  for  a  needed  expansion 
in  air  transportation  facilities? 

This  study  was  prompted  by  a  concern  for 
minimizing  the  environmental  impact  of  a 
proposed  alrjwrt  expansion  program.  In 
proposing  this  study  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  suggested  that  an  airport  exten- 
sion might  even  be  compatible  vrtth  a  pro- 
gram for  a  complete  redevelopment  of  the 
entire  Bay  that  would  yield  both  environ- 
mental and  economic  benefits  to  the  metro- 
politan region. 

The  Study  Group  has  examined  several 
possible  configurations  of  runways  extending 
Into  Jamaica  Bay  from  Kennedy  Airport,  one 
of  which  was  suggested  to  ua  b^  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority.  We  Iwve  considered 
these  in  relation  to  the  natuiW  ecosystem  of 
the  Bay,  existing  or  proposed  programs  for 
water  quality  Improvement,  recreation,  and 
conservation,  and  present  and  expected  land- 
usage  patterns  near  the  airport.  We  have 
concluded  that: 

Any  runway  construction  will  damage  the 
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natural  environment  of  the  Bay  and  reduce 
Its' potential  use  for  conservation,  recreation, 
and  housing.  The  deg^ree  of  this  impairment 
will  be  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  Bay 
area  taken  for  this  airport  extension.  A  suf- 
aclently  large  land-taking,  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  (see 
Figure  4,  Chapte{^4t,  Volume  II),  could  cause 
major  irreversible  ecological  damage  to  the 
Bay. 

The  Study  Group  has  also  considered  a 
variety  of  plans  expected  to  enhance  the 
values  of  the  Bay  area  for  the  people  who 
live  there  or  within  reach  of  it.  These  values 
wefe  appraised  in  light  oX  the  history  of 
the  Bay's  development,  the  present  situation, 
and  the  likely  effects  of  expanding  or  not  ex- 
panding Kennedy  Airport. 

It  Is  possible  to  improve  the  Bay  environ-, 
ment  by  technological  means.  Such  improve- 
ments may  be  made  independent  of  any  air- 
port expansion  scheme,  but  any  expansion 
would  Increase  the  economic  costs  or  dilute 
the  benefits  of  these  improvements. 

We  have  viewed  the  problem  placed  before 
us  as  a  broad  one  of  seeking  means  to  meet 
many  human  needs — housing,  transporta- 
tion, recreation,  waste  disposal — in  a  manner 
compatible  with  protecting  or  even  improv- 
ing the  environment  of  Jamaica  Bay.  New 
York  City  is  not  faced  with  a  hard  choice 
between  forgoing  any  increase  in  badly 
needed  air  transport  capacity  and  the  de- 
struction of  a  valuable  natural  resource.  We 
have  considered  courses  of  action  by  which 
the  air  transportation  needs  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area  may  be  satisfied  while  minimizing 
the  environmental  Impact  on  the  Bay.  For 
the  Immediate  future  we  recommend  that: 

1.  The  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
institute  immediately  a  program  of  landing 
fees,  consolidation  of  filght  schedules,  and 
other  administrative  devices  that  will  elimi- 
nate existing  congestion  and  allow  for  a  more 
efficient  utilization  of  existing  system  ca- 
pacity. Only  after  complete  implementation 
of  these  measures  will  It  be  possible  to  assess 
fully  the  need  for  and  the  timing  of  an  air- 
port expansion.  Adoption  of  these  measures 
will  give  priority  usage  of  existing  facilities 
at  Kennedy  Airport  to  commercial  passenger 
transportation  rather  than  to  general 
aviation. 

Such  measures  will  not  provide  indefi- 
nitely for  air  transport  needs.  Other  possi- 
bilities will  have  to  be  considered  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  further  recommend  that: 

2.  Since  the  evidence  Indicates  that  Im- 
proved alr-trafflc-control  systems  would  per- 
mit substantial  Increases  in  the  capacity  of 
the  region's  airports,  such  systems  be  de- 
veloped and  adopted  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

3.  If  there  is  a  proven  need  In  the  future 
for  Increased  runway  capacity  at  Kennedy 
Airport  after  the  Introduction  of  these 
much-needed  technological  and  administra- 
tive Improvements,  then  additional  run- 
ways might  be  considered,  such  as  those  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  4,  Volume  II,  which  would 
require  minimal  land-taking  in  the  Bay.  No 
new  runways  should  be  constructed  or  other 
measures  taken  to  increase  the  capacity  for 
aircraft  movements  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  benefits  exceed  the  costs,  where 
benefits  and  costs  Include  a  full  considera- 
tion of  their  impact  upon  people  and  the 
environment  of  the  Bay  area  and  the  metro- 
politan region. 

In  the  long  run,  planning  for  the  air  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  will  require  greater  federal 
participation  than  has  been  the  case  In  the 
past.  We  therefore  recommend  that : 

4.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
appropriate  governing  authorities  In  the  re- 
gion should  plan  now  for  the  new  regional 


air  transportation  facilities  that  will  be  need- 
ed in  the  future.  They  should  proceed  imme- 
diately to  designate  and  acquire  a  site  for  a 
new  regional  Jetport.  The  development  of 
such  an  airport  and  the  timing  of  its  con- 
struction should  be  consistent  with  a  dem- 
onstrated need  for  additional  airport  ca- 
pacity in  the  region.  They  should  also  begin 
an  Intensive  study  of  alternative  systems  for 
Intercity  air  and  ground  transport,  such  as 
vertical  or  short  takeoff  and  landing  aircraft 
and  high-speed  trains,  which  might  affect 
future  regional  Jetport  needs. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation.  In  co- 
operation with  appropriate  state  and  local 
governmental  agencies,  should  make  an 
evaluation  of  the  congestion  problem,  both 
at  terminals  and  with  respect  to  the  ground 
access  to  the  three  major  airports  In  the  re- 
gion, and  propose  plans  to  reduce  thU 
congestion. 

Aircraft  noise,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  air 
and  water  pollution  related  to  airport  opera- 
tion are  perceived  as  major  environmental 
hazards  by  residents  in  communities  sur- 
rounding commercial  airports.  We  have  ex- 
amined these  effects  in  the  environs  of  Ken- 
nedy Airport,  and  have  concluded  that: 

The  construction  of  new  runways  will  not 
significantly  reduce  the  number  of  residents 
of  nearby  areas  exposed  to  Intense  aircraft 
noise.  Major  reduction  in  noise  exposure  can 
come  only  from  use  of  quieter  aircraft. 

On  both  the  local  and  federal  level,  meas- 
ures need  to  be  taken  to  reduce  the  Impact 
of  aircraft  noise.  We  recommend  that: 

6.  Public  authorities  in  New  York  City  and 
Nassau  County  should  establish  and  vigor- 
ously enforce  building  construction  stand- 
ards that  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of 
occupants  against  aircraft  noise.  These 
standards  should  apply  to  all  new  construc- 
tion, especially  public  buildings  such  as 
schools  and  publicly  supported  bousing. 

7.  In  view  of  the  present  impact  of  noise 
on  the  community  around  the  Airport,  all 
relevant  public  agencies,  especially  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  should  press  for  the 
development  and  Installation  of  "quiet  en- 
gines" on  aircraft. 

8.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
should: 

Require  the  Installation  of  acoustically 
treated  nacelles  on  all  existing  aircraft  by 
1975. 

Accelerate,  through  Increased  funding  and 
cooperation  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  and  other  federal 
agencies,  the  development  of  quiet  engines, 
and  establish  a  regulation  requiring  that  all 
new  aircraft  have  engines  that  are  quieter 
by  10  EPNdb  (effective  perceived  noise  level) 
below  present  standards  by  1975. 

We  have  considered  the  many  jxissible 
ways  In  which  Jamaica  Bay  may  be  used  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  New 
York  area.  With  respect  to  some  of  these 
uses,  we  have  concluded  that; 

The  permanent  conversion  of  any  estuarine 
area  to  airport  or  other  commercial  or  indus- 
trial use  diminishes  a  national  environ- 
mental asset  of  great  potential  value  to 
future  generations.  Although  Jamaica  Bay 
has  been  greatly  altered  by  man's  activities, 
its  ecological  viability  can  be  maintained 
indefinitely  Into  the  future  by  environmental 
improvements  only  If  no  additional  major 
incursions  Into  the  Bay  occur. 

To  achieve  this  potential  for  sustaining  a 
livable  environment  for  millions  of  people 
near  the  Bay,  we  recommend  the  following 
actions : 

9.  In  the  next  ten  years,  the  City  of  New 
York  should  develop  Jamaica  Bay  extensively 
for  conservation  and  recreational  uses  by  Its 
own  citizens  and  for  compatible  housing. 
This  requires  completion  of  its  existing 
sewage-treatment  program,  immediate  ter- 
mination of  dredging  and  sanitary-landfill 
operations,  and  the  extension  of  mass-transit 
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connections  to  shoreslde  areas.  The  City 
should  oppose  federal  programs  for  con- 
struction of  a  hurricane  barrier  and  for 
creation  of  a  national  park  in  the  forms  now 
proposed,  since  these  will  Impede  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Bay  for  the  above  uses. 

10.  The  State  of  New  York  should  establish 
a  Jamaica  Bay  planning  commission,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  Bay  com- 
munities, the  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 
and  other  relevant  City,  State,  and  Nassau 
County  agencies,  which  should  be  charged 
with  developing  a  comprehensive  long-range 
plan  for  compatible  development  of  the  Bay 
and  its  contiguous  land  areas.  The  planning 
program  should  provide  opportunity  for 
direct  community  participation  in  the 
formulation  of  proposals  and  decisions 
affecting  the  uses  of  the  Bay  and  its  related 
land  area,  including  airport  improvements 
and  operations  that  impinge  on  the  quality 
of  life  in  adjacent  communities. 

The  ability  of  local  communities  to  pro- 
vide for  Increasing  air  transportation  needs 
while  Improving  the  environment  in  the 
vicinity  of  airports  Is  severely  circumscribed 
by  the  nature  of  the  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. A  major  airport,  such  as  Kennedy,  is  a 
component  of  a  national  and  International 
system  serving  air  transportation  needs  of 
the  whole  nation.  Federal  authorities  should 
aid  local  communities  in  the  resolution  of 
their  problems  by  appropriate  actions  to 
bring  about  those  beneficial  changes  in  the 
entire  system  that  lie  beyond  local  control. 
In  addition  to  federal  action  to  abate  aircraft 
noise  generation,  we  recommend  the  fcH- 
lowing: 

11.  The  Department  of  Transportation, 
through  the  Secretary  or  its  agencies,  should: 

Take  overall  responsibility  for  present  and 
future  air-trafflc-control  system  develop- 
ment; select  a  new  and  Improved  system  from 
existing  technology;  and  request  the  neces- 
sary funds  and  authority  to  Install  such  a 
system  by  1975. 

Conduct  an  Immediate  inquiry  Intp  the 
operation  of  airports  that  are  now  or  soon 
will  be  congested  to  determine  how  such  op- 
erations can  make  more  efficient  use  of  ex- 
isting capacity,  and  whether  additional  fa- 
cilities are  required. 

When  a  need  for  a  new  airport  has  been 
demonstrated  but  local  authorities  have 
failed  to  site  and  construct  It,  select  a  flte 
compatible  with  national  environmental  and 
urban  growth  objectives  after  consultation 
with  local  communities,  and  take  necessary 
steps  to  ensure  its  construction. 

Conduct  an  expanded  research  and  de- 
velopment program  for  vertical  and  short 
takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  systems,  and 
evaluate  and  make  recommendations  as  to 
the  integration  of  such  systems  Into  the  total 
intercity  transport  system. 

Develop  ground  access  systems  that  can  be 
Integrated  Into  an  airport  complex. 

Recommend  the  modification,  or.  If  nec- 
essary, the  closing  and  replacement,  of  en- 
vironmentally hazardous  airports. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  public  understanding 
and  discussion  of  these  issues  and  the  op- 
tions that  exist  will  eventually  lead  to  wise 
decisions  regarding  actions  to  be  taken.  It 
is  our  fear  that  partisan  debate  will  over- 
simplify the  choices  to  "birds  versus  planes" 
or  "Jobs  versus  pollution."  In  our  experience, 
no  environmental  problem  can  be  compre- 
hended In  such  limited  terms,  nor  do  we  ex- 
pect that  the  environmental  Improvement  so 
sorely  needed  by  our  nation  can  be  secured 
through  decisions  so  narrowly  Informed. 

The  economic  and  political  costs  of  imple- 
menting these  recommendations  may  be 
large,  but  they  are  bearable.  These  are  the 
unavoidable  coets  of  maintaining  a  livable 
environment  for  urban  populations.  For 
Jamaica  Bay,  the  environmental  bill  is  due 
now. 
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ExHiBrr  2 
Statement  bt  Senator  Bocgs 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  to  cosponsor 
the  six  pollution  control  bills  introduced  to- 
day by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper).  Each  of  these  bills 
will  add  significantly  to  the  strong  founda- 
tion for  environmental  enhancement  that 
has  been  established  by  recent  legislation. 

As  I  said  at  the  time  President  Nixon  sent 
his  environmental  message  to  the  Congress 
earlier  this  month:  "President  Nixon  has 
prepared  a  package  of  proposals  that  we  will 
be  considering  for  many  months  to  come  be- 
fore many  of  them  are  written  Into  the  laws 
of  our  land.  But  they  are  proposals  that, 
when  enacted,  will  bring  to  our  Nation  years, 
and  even  decades,  of  progress  toward  en- 
vironmental enhancement  and  thus  a  better 
life  for  every  American." 

These  bills  must  receive  prompt  consid- 
eration as  current  Federal  programs  that 
assist  communities  building  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  facilities  expire  June  30.  Con- 
tinuation of  this  program  is  essential  to  any 
effort  to  win  the  battle  against  water  pollu- 
tion. 

The  various  proposals  advocated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Introduced  by  Senator 
Cooper  Include  a  bill  authorizing  expendi- 
tures of  $2  billion  a  year  in  Federal  funds 
for  waste  treatment  facilities.  This  would 
be  matched  by  State  and  local  contributions. 
Spending  at  this  level  would  double  the  ex- 
isting program. 

According  to  some  of  the  calculations  pre- 
sented to  our  subcommittee  last  year,  $2 
billion  a  year  of  Federal  spending  over  3 
years  should  eliminate  the  existing  backlog 
of  needed  municipal  treatment  plants,  and 
cover  projected  growth  during  those  3  years. 
In  other  words,  this  bill  should  carry  us  half 
the  distance  toward  clean  water. 

The  other  half  must  be  reached  through 
reductions  in  industrial  pollution.  New  en- 
forcement procedures  and  other  provisions 
introduced  today  by  Senator  Cooper  should 
encourage  Industry  to  achieve  clean  water 
standards  in  the  near  future. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Senator  Cooper  for  his  sponsorship  of 
these  significant  bills.  Senator  Cooper's  lead- 
ership has  been  an  inspiration  to  each  of  us 
on  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works,  encour- 
aging us  to  achieve  much  of  the  progress 
toward  pollution  control  that  we  have  been 
able  to  attain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia).  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  HANSEN".  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  just 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper),  to  create  an 
Environmental  Financing  Authority,  be 
referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  just 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  to  control 
the  generation  and  transmission  of  noise 
detrimental  to  the  human  environment, 
be  referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  MONO  ALE  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Bible,   Mr.    Burdick,   Mr. 


Cannon,  Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Hartke,    Mr. 
HtTGHES,    Mr.    Humphrey.    Mr. 
INOUYE,      Mr.      Jackson,      Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee.  Mr.  McQovern,  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.   MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  PROtrry,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  1017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act,  signed 
into  law  on  April  3,  1970,  cleared  the  way 
for  the  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
program  to  improve  the  deteriorating 
condition  of  our  waterways.  Its  passage 
marked  the  culmination  of  a  long  strug- 
gle to  strengthen  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act. 

I  was  especially  pleased  by  this  action 
because  of  the  enactment  of  the  clean 
lakes  research  provision  originally  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Burdick  and  me  in 
1966.  It  enables  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
to  undertake  basic  research  or  to  make 
grants  for  studies  into  the  cause  and  pre- 
vention of  lake  poUution. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
supplemental  appropriation,  in  Decem- 
ber, began  the  funding  of  this  program 
with  $2  million  for  the  last  half  of  this 
fiscal  year.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  utilize  these  minimal 
funds  carefully  to  stimulate  this  vital 
research,  and  that  more  adequate  fund- 
ing will  be  sought  and  provided  in  the 
1972  appropriations  process. 

This  Is  an  important  first  step  in  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  concerted  campaign  to 
restore  the  thousands  of  lakes  which  are 
jeopardized  by  pollution. 

But  we  need  to  move  immediately  be- 
yond research  and  study  and  begin  im- 
plementing programs  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve these  lakes. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  fresh  water  lakes 
are  deteriorating.  Some  of  these  lakes 
are  in  such  desperate  condition  that  they 
cannot  wait  for  the  processes  set  up  by 
the  recently  passed  research  provision. 
It  is  to  this  problem  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing my  new  legislation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  goes 
beyond  the  research  program  approved 
by  the  last  Congress.  It  is  in  line  with 
the  conclusion  reached  by  the  1967 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eration's report  "To  Save  America's 
Small  Lakes"  which  stated: 

A  twin-pronged  approach  to  the  problem 
of  accelerated  eutrophlcatlon  would  seem 
desirable — an  expanded  program  of  basic  re- 
search to  add  to  the  limited  knowledge  about 
the  eutrophlcatlon  processes  and  their  ef- 
fective and  economical  control,  plus  immedi- 
ate action  in  the  form  of  demonstration 
projects  utilizing  present  knowledge  and 
skills. 

The  new  clean  lakes  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  coordinated  program  of  increased 


waste  treatment  and  lake  cleansing  uti- 
lizing the  latest  technology.  It  is  aimed  at 
rehabilitating  the  lakes  which  are  in  par- 
ticularly poor  condition. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  hundreds  of 
lakes  which  already  have  been  fouled  by 
man's  carelessness;  lakes  which  have 
been  used  £is  a  convenient  dumping  area 
for  municipal,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural wastes,  and  lakes  which  have 
deteriorated  because  of  runoff  from 
careless  shoreline  development  projects. 

Municipal  sewage  is  increasing,  filled 
with  phosphorous  materials  from  deter- 
gents or  human  wastes.  In  many  in- 
stances, it  is  dumped  untreated  into 
nearby  lakes.  A  recent  report  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miimesota  Limnological  Lab- 
oratory indicated  that  it  may  take  up  t» 
35  years  for  an  urban  lake  to  return  to 
natural  equilibrium  after  the  influx  of 
sewage  is  ended. 

Industries  find  it  expedient  to  locate 
adjacent  to  lakes  where  they  can  pump 
their  chemical|fllled  discharges. 

Lakes  also  sisler  from  agriculturcd  nm- 
offs.  Overflows  contamlnatec  with  pesti- 
cide, herbicide,  and  fertilizer  residues 
wash  into  the  lakes.  Construction  proj- 
ects on  lake  shore  areas  cause  increased 
nmoff  of  soil  and  vegetation.  Siltation 
adds  to  the  load. 

Unlike  moving  rivers,  lakes  have  very 
slow  flushing  systems  to  purge  them- 
selves of  these  burdens. 

The  unrelieved  surge  of  nutrients  into 
these  lakes  causes  the  waters  to  be  en- 
riched past  their  capacity.  The  problem 
becomes  one  of  eutrophlcatlon — the  ag- 
ing of  lakes. 

The  element  added  to  the  lakes  by 
sewage  and  nmoffs  act  as  fertilizers  of 
aquatic  growth  causing  a  veritable  popu- 
lation explosion  of  algae.  These  plants 
have  a  self -generating  cycle  and  create 
an  increasing  demand  on  the  oxygen  in 
the  water,  thus  killing  desirable  bacteria 
which  work  naturally  to  cleanse  the 
water. 

Meanwhile,  lakebeds  fill  with  sludge 
and  debris,  and  the  marine  life  chokes 
and  dies. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  indicated  that  the  State's 
once-sparkling  lakes  are  gradually  tak- 
ing on  a  new  color — green.  The  study 
identifies  sewage  seeping  from  inade- 
quate disposal  systems  of  lakeshore 
homes  as  the  main  source  of  pollution.  In 
the  West,  one  of  the  world's  clearest 
bodies  of  water.  Lake  Tahoe,  which  lies 
over  600.000  feet  high  in  the  moimtains, 
may  turn  green  within  15  years. 

This  is  largely  a  result  of  population 
increase  and  the  boom  in  water  recrea- 
tion. The  population  on  the  shore  of 
Minnesota's  recreational  lakes  Is  dou- 
bling every  20  years.  The  population  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Minnetonka,  outside 
the  Twin  Cities,  increased  by  50,000  in  10 
years,  and  will  reach  200,000  by  1980.  In 
1  year,  more  than  100,000  pounds  of 
nitrogen  entered  that  lake  from  seven 
sewage  plants.  The  University  of  Minne- 
sota study  showed  that  municipal  sewage 
is  diunped  directly  into  the  water  of  34 
major  recreational  lakes  studied. 
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Runoff  of  fertilizers  from  farmland 
and  nutrients  from  cattle  feedlots  re- 
duce the  quality  of  many  lakes. 

The  problems  are  not  endemic  to  the 
11,500  lakes  in  Minnesota  which  are  in 
excess  of  10  acres.  Many  of  the  more  than 
100,000  fresh  water  community  lakes  in 
the  Nation  are  being  victimized  by  the 
same  problems. 

Our  lakes  have  too  often  been  forgot- 
ten in  the  rush  to  improve  our  environ- 
ment. Since  lakes  are  so  essential  to  oui- 
way  of  life  and  represent  such  an  irre- 
placeable resource,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
cannot  be  neglected. 

Yet,  unless  restorative  measures  are 
taken  soon,  many  of  our  priceless  lakes 
will  be  irretrievably  lost. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  recog- 
nizes the  desperate  plight  of  these  lakes 
and  provides  for  a  plan  to  reclaim  these 
waterways. 

There  are  four  major  points  covered  in 
this  new  Clean  Lakes  Act. 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  an  increase 
In  the  Federal  grant  now  available  under 
section  8(b)  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  for  treatment  works  which  are 
located  near  or  adjacent  to  a  lake  and 
which  discharge  treated  wastes  into  the 
lake  or  tributary  waters.  The  increase 
would  be  to  a  maximiun  of  65  percent  of 
the  costs,  if  the  State  pays  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  costs.  To  be  eligible  for 
this  increase,  enforceable  water  quality 
standards  must  be  established  and  the 
works  be  consistent  with  the  plan  for  the 
implementation,  maintenance,  and  en- 
forcement included  in  the  standards. 
These  works  must  discharge  only  treated 
water,  and  industries  hooking  up  to  the 
municipal  system  must  provide  pretreat- 
ment  of  their  wastes.  The  bill  authorizes 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $150  million 
for  fiscal  years  1972,  1973,  1974,  and 
1975  for  the  purpose  of  funding  these 
increased  grants. 

Second,  the  bill  directs  the  adminis- 
trator to  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties in  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  pollution  control.  This  would  in- 
clude the  use  of  harmless  chemicals  to 
destroy  xmwanted  supplies  of  algae  that 
accelerate  the  aging  process  of  lakes,  the 
dredging  of  lake  bottoms  to  remove  de- 
caying sludge  and  other  noxious  pol- 
lutants, the  recovery  of  overgrowth  of 
algae  and  trash  from  the  surface,  and 
the  improvement  of  lake  shores.  The  bUl 
authorizes  up  to  80 -percent  Federal 
grants  for  this  program  from  a  total  ap- 
propriation of  $900  million  over  a  4-year 
period  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1972. 

Third,  the  bill  authorizes  the  use  of 
experienced  Federal  water  resource  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  help  carry 
out  this  program  under  agreements  with 
the  States. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  measures  to 
enforce  water  quality  standards  for  lakes 
subject  to  this  program.  These  measures 
Include  penalties  and  injunctive  relief. 
I  believe  we  must  take  these  steps  if 
we  are  to  save  these  troubled  waters. 

There  are  several  techniques  which  can 
be  employed  to  clean  the  lakes.  - 

Obviously,  we  can  move  to  upgrade  the 
waste  treatment  facilities  to  cut  back  the 


fiow  of  nutrients  into  their  waters.  This 
kind  of  preventive  procedures  can  some- 
times result  in  rapid  improvement,  as 
happily  occurred,  for  example,  on  Lake 
Washington  in  Seattle. 

There  are  other  direct  measures  to  be 
used  to  rid  the  lakes  of  pollution. 

Chemicals  are  being  developed  which 
attack  algae  forms,  but  do  not  harm  the 
fish  life  of  the  lake.  Copper  sulfate  has 
been  used  in  the  past  to  control  algal 
bloom  for  a  short  period  of  time.  Experi- 
ments are  also  being  conducted  with 
alum,  which  sinks  surface  sediments,  and 
with  lime,  which  attacks  the  acidity  in 
some  "bog  lakes."  Research  efforts  at  the 
Cinciimati  Water  Research  Laboratory 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  virus  which 
is  parasitic,  specifically  to  blue-green 
algae. 

Dredging  and  surface  screening  opera- 
tions have  proven  successful  in  clearing 
lakes  of  sludge,  weeds,  and  other  unde- 
sirable contents. 

A  special  treatment  developed  for  the 
Snake  Lake  in  Wisconsin  was  less  costly 
than  dredging  or  screening.  This  con- 
sisted of  literally  flushing  the  lake's 
waters  into  a  nearby  earth  area.  There 
the  foul  water  was  strained  through  a 
natural  filter  of  sand  to  seep  back  into 
the  lake  bed.  The  project,  administered 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources through  a  grant  from  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission,  has 
apparently  been  a  success.  The  cost  was 
$10,000  to  pump  the  lake's  21  million 
gallons. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  extend  our 
support  of  such  efforts,  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations.  Lakes  provide  not 
only  a  soiurce  of  water  but  offer  recrea- 
tional outlets,  wildlife  habitat,  and  they 
are  a  basic  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  earth 
landscape.  Clean  lakes  are  basic  to  the 
life  balances  on  which  our  existence 
depends. 

Our  lakes  are  a  priceless  commodity. 
To  delay  action  in  cleaning  our  lakes  is 
to  risk  losing  them.  We  cannot  afford 
this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1017 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion   Control   Act,   as   amended,    and   for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Lakes  Act 
of  1971". 

Sections  22  through  27  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  are 
redesignated  as  sections  23  through  27  and 
there  Is  added  after  section  21  a  new  sec- 
tion 22  to  read  as  follows : 

"LAKE     POLLTJTION     ABATEMENT     AND     QUALTTT 

ENHANCEMENT 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

"(1)  the  public  fresh  water  lakes  of  the 
United  States  are  Irreplaceable  resources  for 
meeting  many  of  man's  public  water  supply, 
recreational,  esthetic.  Industrial,  agricul- 
tural, navigational,  and  other  needs; 

"(2)    some   such   lakes,   both  urban  and 


rural,  are  carpeted  with  green  scum  and  for- 
mations of  slime,  their  waters  grossly  turbid 
and  unpleasant  In  taste  and  odor,  and  have 
been  thoughtlessly  pillaged  by  man's  tech- 
nological advances; 

"(3)  many  of  America's  lakes  are  suffer- 
ing from  manmade  pollution  caused  by  the 
continuing  discharge  of  imtreated  or  Inade- 
quately treated  Industrial  and  mimlcipal 
wastes,  from  agricultural  and  urban  runoff, 
including  slltatlon  due  to  soil  erosion,  and 
from  manufactured  products  containing 
harmful  pollutants  discharged  into  munici- 
pal treatment  systems  which  greatly  accele- 
rate the  natural  eutrophication  resulting 
from  the  normal  aging  process  of  the  lakes; 
"(4)  because  a  lake  has  relatively  little 
motion,  it  has  less  capacity  than  a  flowing 
stream  to  rid  Itself  of  wastes; 

"(5)  while  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  about  the  deterioration  of  some  of 
our  larger  lakes,  many  small  community 
lakes  are  losing  the  same  battle; 

"(6)  destruction  of  water  quality  In  our 
Nation's  navigable  lakes  cuts  deeply  Into 
their  recreational  uses:  swimming  beaches 
and  picnic  areas  close;  fishing  and  boating 
activities  decline  sharply;  shoreline  prop- 
erty  values  fall  off;  the  water  supplies  of 
nearby  communities  and  Industries  are  ad- 
versely affected  and  economic  disaster  can 
result  for  the  towns  and  cities  whose  eco- 
nomic well-being  Is  dependent  upon  good 
quality  water; 

"(7)  the  restoration  or  rehabilitation  of  a 
navigable  lake  Involves  more  than  the  control 
and  abatement  of  water  pollution,  since 
even  though  the  wastes  entering  these  lakes 
are  made  less  harmful,  the  discharge  of 
cleaner  water  Into  a  still  degraded  lEike  would 
solve  only  part  of  the  problem;  and 

"(8)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  provide  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated action  program,  using  the  latest 
technology  and  available  resources,  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  public  fresh  water  navi- 
gable lakes  in  urban  and  rural  areas  of  the 
United  States,  with  particular  attention  given 
to  small  community  lakes. 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  is  author- 
ized to  Increase  the  grant  percentage  for 
treatment  works  under  section  8(b)  of  this 
Act  to  a  maximum  of  65  per  centum  If  he 
finds  that  the  State  agrees  to  pay  not  less 
than  20  per  centum  of  the  estimated  costs  of 
such  works  and  that,  In  addition  to  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  for  treatment 
works  eligible  for  30  per  centum  grants  under 
said   section,  such   works: 

"(A)  are  located  In  an  area  near  or  adja- 
cent to  any  fresh  water  navigable  lake  and 
discharge  treated  wastes  into  such  lake  or 
Into  waters  tributary  to  such  lake; 

"(B)  are  located  In  an  area  where  en- 
forcible  water  quality  standards  have  been 
approved  by  the  Administrator  for  such  lake 
and  the  waters  Into  which  the  treatment 
works  discharge  wastes,  and  are  constructed 
or  reconstructed  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
for  the  Implementation,  maintenance,  and 
enforcement  Included  In  such  water  quality 
standards; 

"(C)  are  planned,  constructed,  or  recon- 
structed, and  equipped,  operated,  and  main- 
tained In  a  manner  that  utilizes  available 
up-to-date  treatment  technology  and  trained 
personnel;   and 

"(D)  discharge  only  treated  wastes  into 
such  waters  and  provide  for  the  pretreat- 
ment,  when  necessary,  of  Industrial  wastes 
before  entering  such  treatment  works. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated annually  the  sum  of  » 160, 000 .000  for 
such  Increased  grants  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1972,  through  June  30,  1975. 
"(c)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance.  In  accord- 
ance with  an  application  approved  of  all  or 
part  of  any  public  fresh  water  navigable  lake 
located  in  such  States.  In  addition  to  con- 


trolling effluent  discharges,  the  program 
should  Include  a  description  of  means  and 
measures  to  be  employed  to  Improve  water 
quality  using  all  available  technology  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  use  of  safe 
chemical  process,  the  dredging  of  lake  bot- 
toms near  shore  to  remove  decaying  sludge 
and  other  pollutants;  the  recovery  of  over- 
growths of  algae,  the  recovery  of  trash  and 
other  materials  from  the  waters  and  shore- 
lines, and  the  grading  of  shorelines  and 
planting  of  grass,  trees,  and  shrubs  to  pro- 
tect banks  and  Improve  the  scenic  beauty. 
"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  annually  ap- 
prove amy  application  submitted  under  this 
subsection  by  a  State  which — 

"(A)  sets  forth  the  programs,  policies, 
and  methods  to  be  followed,  consistent  with 
water  quality  standards  established  for  such 
lake,,  in  carrying  out  such  programs; 

"(B)  provides  that  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  has,  or  will  have  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection,  adopted  enforclble  laws  to 
control  Industrial,  agricultural,  and  mu- 
nicipal sources  of  effluents  discharged  Into 
such  lakes  and  to  require  persons  developing 
land  areas  near  or  adjacent  to  such  lakes 
or  waters  tributary  thereto  for  commercial 
purposes  to  control  soil  erosion; 

"(C)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  grants  to  the  States  under  this 
subsection; 

"(D)  contains  assurances  that  such  grants 
will  supplement,  not  supplant,  existing  water 
pollution  control  programs  of  a  State; 

"(E)  provides  that  such  State  will  make 
reports  to  the  Administrator  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  from  time  to  time  require; 
and 

"(P)  meets  such  additional  conditions 
as  the  Administrator  deems  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  amount  granted  to  any  State  for 
a  fiscal  year  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  amounts 
expended  by  such  State  in  such  year  for 
carrjrlng  out  such  a  program.  There  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $150,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1972;  $200,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973;  $250,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
$300,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975,  for  grants 
to  States  under  this  subsection  which  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.  The 
Administrator  shall  provide  for  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  sums  appix>prlated  for 
such  grants  to  the  States  where  there  Is 
an  approved  application.  Applications  for 
grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be  filed 
at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  such  fiscal  years. 

"(4)  In  addition  to  such  technical  and 
financial  assistance,  the  Administrator  may, 
at  the  request  of  a  State,  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  provide  per- 
sonnel, services,  and  facilities  to  the  State 
in  carrying  out  such  a  program  including 
the  constructing  of  water  impoundments  or 
other  facilities  designed  primarily  to  Improve 
water  quality  or  control  pollution  for  any 
fresh  water  navigable  lake  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  approved  an  application  un- 
der this  subsection,  or  the  Administrator  may 
provide  such  personnel,  services,  and  assist- 
ance, may  enter  Into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  indi- 
viduals and  may  acquire  by  purchase,  lease, 
donation,  or  exchange  lands  or  Interest  there- 
in and  transfer  such  acquired  lands  to  such 
State  as  part  of  any  grant  made  to  a  State 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  (1)  In  case  of  any  public  fresh  water 
navigable  lake  for  which  an  application  for 
a  grant  Is  approved  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year,  no  person 
shall  thereafter  dUcharge  waters  from  any 
public,  commercial,  or  Industrial  facility  of 


any  kind  Into  such  lake  or  waters  tributary 
thereto  in  violation  of  established  water 
quality  standard  or  In  violation  of  any  other 
applicable  provision  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  or  other  law  providing  for  the  en- 
forcement of  water  quality  standards  for 
such  lake,  any  person  who  knowingly  vio- 
lates paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall. 
upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  violation,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  and  one- 
third  of  said  fine  shall  be  paid  to  the  person 
giving  Information  which  leads  to  a  convic- 
tion. Each  occurrence  of  a  violation  may  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  also  institute 
a  civil  action  for  relief,  including  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  Injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  any  other  appropriate  order  In  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  a  person  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion is  located  or  resides  or  Is  doing  business 
whenever  such  person  violates  the  provision 
of  said  paragraph.  Each  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  provide  such  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate,  except  that  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  only  with  regard  to  the  is- 
sue of  relief  being  sought  pursuant  to  thU 
paragraph.  Temporary  restraining  orders 
shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  rule  66  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procediu'e,  as 
amended,  except  that  the  time  limit  In  such 
orders,  when  Issued  vrtthout  notice,  shall  be 
seven  days  from  the  date  of  entry.  In  ac- 
tions under  this  section,  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Attorney  General,  as 
provided  in  section  607(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  attorneys  {^pointed  by 
the  Administrator  may  appear  for  and  repre- 
sent him." 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  1018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  in  order  to  ex- 
pand the  basic  rail  passenger  trans- 
portation system  to  provide  service  to 
certain  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion submitted  to  Congress  its  final 
report  on  the  Basic  National  Rail  Pas- 
senger System.  That  report  was  made  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  91-518,  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 

Since  the  system  grows  out  of  the  1970 
act,  I  was  astonished,  to  say  the  least, 
when  I  found  that  five  States,  including 
Idaho,  with  populations  totaling  nearly 
3'/2  million  people,  were  left  totally  with- 
out any  form  of  rail  passenger  service. 

Immediately  after  the  final  report  was 
released,  the  Idaho  congressional  dele- 
gation protested  the  action  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  a  joint 
letter  to  Secretary  Volpe.  For  almost 
3  weeks  we  awaited  a  reply.  Finally, 
I  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  insist- 
ing on  a  reply  and  Inserted  it  in  the 
Record.  Nearly  another  week  passed  be- 
fore the  reply  finally  arrived. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  of  the 
Idaho  congressional  delegation  to  Secre- 
tary Volpe,  the  text  of  my  followup  tele- 
gram, together  with  my  remarks  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time,  anl  Secretary 
Volpe's  recent  reply,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Inattention  to  the  NEa>s  or  the  People  of 
Idaho  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion 

Mr.  Church.  Mr.  President,  19  days  ago. 
I  Joined  other  members  of  the  Idaho  con- 
gressional delegation  in  protesting  to  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  the  virtual  Iso- 
lation of  the  State  of  Idaho  from  the  Na- 
tional Rail  Passenger  Network. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  thou- 
sands of  my  fellow  Idahoans  and  I  have  anx- 
iously awaited  a  reply  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  To  date,  no  reply  has  been 
received.  I  consider  this  delay  unnecessary 
and  unwarranted. 

Today,  I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Joh;)  Volpe  expressing  my 
concern  In  this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  sent  by  the 
Idaho  congressional  delegation  to  Secretary 
Volpe  and  the  copy  of  my  telegram  to  him 
appear  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 


U.B.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  1,  1971. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Secretary  Volpe  :  Our  understanding 
of  the  final  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Basic  National  Rail  Passenger 
System  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  that  no  passenger  service  will  be  pro- 
vided to  our  state  of  Idaho,  either  on  a  North - 
South  or  East-West  basis. 

Not  only  has  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation refused  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion that  trains  35  and  36  providing  North- 
South  service  between  Butte,  Montana,  and 
Salt  Lake  City  be  included  In  the  system  but 
In  addition.  It  appears  that  the  Department 
has  dropped  from  Its  final  report  the  prelim- 
inary designation  of  a  Chicago-Seattle  route 
passing  through  the  Southern  portion  of  our 
state  with  possible  stops  at  Pocatello  and 
Boise.  Our  reading  of  this  report  indicates 
that  the  State  of  Idaho  Is  left  totally  bar- 
ren of  any  rail  transportation  facilities  un- 
der the  Department's  plan. 

This  virtual  Isolation  of  our  state  under 
this  final  report  we  most  vigorously  protest. 
We  fall  to  understand  how  an  "Integrated 
National  Rail  Network"  can  be  achieved  by 
the  blanket  denial  of  such  service  to  our 
state,  and  Its  major  population  centers. 

Frankly,  we  are  shocked  not  only  at  this 
action,  but  also  by  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  it  was  accomplished.  At  the  time  of 
the  submission  of  the  preliminary  report,  a 
distinct  impression  was  made  that  this  was 
the  minimal  basis  ot  essential  passenger 
service.  Now,  only  eight  weeks  later.  It  has 
been  determined  that  the  possible  PocateUo- 
Bolse  stops  are  no  longer  essential.  We  do 
not  think  It  Improper  to  Insist  that  an  ade- 
quate explanation  be  made  as  to  why  the 
Pocatello-Bolse  stops  have  now  been  deemed 
dispensable.  And,  further,  why  the  subject 
was  Ignored  in  the  final  report,  which  spoke 
only  of  "additions"  to  the  preliminary  routes. 
Your  early  attention  to  this  oversight 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Len  B.  Jordan. 

Prank  Chitbch. 

James     McCluke. 

Orval  Hansen. 

U.8.  Senate, 
Rebruary  18, 1971. 
John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Department  of   Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  February  1,  1971,  I,  along  with  othw 
members  of  the  Idaho  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, requested  from  you,  in  writing,  yoxir 
reasons  for  the  Isolation  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  from  the  National  Rail  Passenger  Sys- 
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tem.  It  is  now  the  19th  of  February  and  I 
have  received  no  reply  from  you  or  your 
Department  to  that  letter. 

This  Is  a  matter  vitally  affecting  thousands 
of  Idaboans  who  have  a  direct  Interest  In  the 
actions  of  your  Department  and  this  admin- 
istration in  eliminating  greatly  needed  rail 
passenger  service  In  our  State.  This  delay  in 
falling  to  respond  to  our  concern  is  not 
acceptable. 

I  respectfully  request  an  immediate  answer 
to  our  request. 

F^ANK    Chtjrch, 

U.S.  Senate. 

The  Secretary   or  Transportation. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  24. 1971. 
Hon.  Frank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chttrch  :  This  Is  In  reference 
to  your  recent  letter,  signed  Jointly  by  Sen- 
ator Jordan  and  Representatives  McClure 
and  Hansen  protesting  the  exclusion  of  rail 
lines  in  Idaho  from  the  Basic  System  of  rail 
passenger  service. 

I  know  you  recognize  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Basic  System  was  a  most  diffi- 
cult task  and  that  it  was  not  practical  to 
preserve  the  present  system  without  change. 
To  do  so  would  have  placed  the  burden  of  a 
9200  million  annual  loss  on  the  National 
Rail  Passenger  Corporation.  Therefore,  the 
Department  established  a  Basic  System  which 
we  believe  is  responsive  to  the  need  for  a 
national  Intercity  rail  system  and  which  has 
a  reasonable  chance  to  succeed. 

The  Idaho  services  in  question  are  the  Salt 
Lake  Clty/Ogden  to  Butte  and  the  Green 
Rlver-Bpise-Pocatello-Portland  Unes.  On  the 
Butte  line,  service  Is  currently  on  a  tri- 
weekly basis,  and  the  trains  (Union  Pacific 
#36/36)  average  less  than  30  passengers  per 
train  mile.  At  this  less-than-bus-load  level, 
a  train  cannot  possibly  cover  Its  expenses. 
Furthermore,  neither  terminal  point  Is  a 
metropolitan  area  of  one  million  population 
or  more  which  was  one  of  our  necessary  re- 
quirements for  market  development  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  Boise  line,  two  trains  now  operate 
dally  In  each  direction.  One.  known  as  the 
"Portland  Rose,"  handles  less  than  30  pas- 
sengers per  train  mile.  The  second  train,  the 
"City  of  Portland",  handles  approximately  80 
passengers  per  train  mile.  While  the  latter 
Is  a  more  reasonable  rldershlp  level.  It  still 
would  not  meet  expenses  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  train  must  not  only  f>ay  for  its  direct 
operating  costs,  but  for  track  and  station 
expenses  as  well. 

While  we  have  not  Included  these  Idaho 
routes  In  the  Basic  System,  the  Corporation, 
either  on  Its  own  initiative  or  at  the  request 
of  state  and/or  local  groups  willing  to  sup- 
port at  least  two-thirds  of  the  loss  Incurred, 
can  operate  over  these  lines.  Such  local  sub- 
sidies fc*  services  In  excess  of  the  Basic  Sys- 
tem are  provided  for  In  Section  403  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Act. 

Should  you  and  your  colleagues  wish  to 
discuss  this  matter  further  with  the  Incor- 
porators of  the  National  Rail  Passenger  Cor- 
poration. I  would  be  happy  to  personally 
arrange  a  meeting.  •* 

Sincerely. 

John  A.  Volpe. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  secOon 
101  of  the  law  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  basic  system,  under  "Con- 
gressional findings  and  declaration  of 
purpose,"  fixes  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation as  that  of  continuing  and  improv- 
ing passenger  service  "between  crowded 
urban  areas  and  other  areas  of  the 
country." 

In  title  n,  section  201  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Congress  specifically  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  take  into 
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account,  in  his  determinations,  the  need 
for  rail  passenger  service  between  "all 
regions  of  the  continental  United  States," 
and  provided,  in  addition,  that  the  Sec- 
retary, in  designating  the  system,  should 
look  to  the  provision  of  "service  to  more 
centers  of  population." 

It  is  dlfBcult,  Mr.  President,  to  square 
with  these  congressional  mandates,  ex- 
pressly included  in  the  law  itself,  the  type 
of  basic  system  which  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  now  presented  to  the 
country. 

As  I  have  said  earlier,  five  States,  in- 
cluding the  State  of  Idaho,  with  popula- 
tions totaling  nearly  3V2  million  people, 
have  been  entirely  left  out  of  the  pro- 
jected passenger  network.  These  five 
States  are  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Idaho.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  possibility  that  Wyoming 
will  actually  receive  no  passenger  service 
imder  the  basic  system.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  my  idea  of  providing  service 
to  all  regions  of  the  country,  as  called 
for  by  law.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  basic 
national  system  I  had  in  mind — and  I 
am  sure  that  many  other  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress  had  in  mind — 
when  they  voted  their  approval  of  the 
bill. 

Since,  in  my  judgment,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  simply  failed 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  law,  I  think 
Congress  should  amend  the  basic  statute, 
spelling  out  that  by  "all"  Congress  did  not 
mean  all  but  five  or  six  States.  Congress 
meant  "all."  including  Idaho,  South 
Dakota.  Vermont,  New  Hampshire. 
Maine,  and  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  I  send  to  the  desk 
today  is  designed  to  correct  these  omis- 
sions. If  enacted,  it  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  must  designate,  under  the 
"basic"  system,  rail  passenger  service  to 
at  least  a  major  population  center  in 
each  of  the  contiguous  48  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  wedded  to  any 
particular  verbal  formula.  If  a  better 
formulation  can  be  found  to  require  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  desig- 
nate rail  passenger  service  for  all  of  the 
contiguous  States,  I  will  gladly  consider 
it. 

But  the  time  for  action  is  short.  Most 
services  to  be  eliminated  will  cease  to 
exist  on  May  1  of  this  year.  As  the  Com- 
merce Committee  stated  in  its  report  on 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 
this  will  have  serious  long-range  effects, 
for — 

Once  passenger  service  on  any  given  route 
Is  discontinued,  stations,  terminals,  signals 
and  necessary  trackage  are  abolished  shortly 
thereafter;  sales  and  marketing  organiza- 
tions are  disbanded;  travel  Is  wholly  diverted 
to  other  modes  and  must  be  lured  back  to 
the  trains  from  scratch. 

The  abandonment  of  rail  passenger 
service  in  Idaho  is  a  serious  disservice 
to  my  State  and  her  people.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  other  States  dropped  out. 
The  Congress  must  act  to  assure  that  its 
intent  in  passing  the  National  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  is  not  ignored  in  its 
implementation.  Executive  "fiat"  should 
not  be  allowed  to  deprive  2V2  million 
Americans  of  rail  passenger  service. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference.  I  intend  to  contact 
all  Senators  from  States  eliminated  from 
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the  "basic"  system  should  they  wish  to 
join  in  cosponsorship  of  this  legislation. 

Accordingly,  I  introduce  the  bill  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred,  in 
connection  with  which  I  want  to  an- 
nounce that  I  plan  to  contact  all  of  the 
Senators  from  the  States  that  would  be 
eliminated  from  the  basic  system  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  join  in  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  legislation. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
measure  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1018 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  In  order  to  expand  the  basic 
rail    passenger    transportation    system    to 
provide  service  to  cerUln  States 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Title 
II  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970 
Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  203.  Extensions  of  Basic  System  After 
Initial  Designation. 
"The  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  desig- 
nate an  extension  of  the  basic  system  to  pro- 
vide adequate  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
to  a  major  population  area  of  each  of  the 
contiguous  forty-eight  states  which  did  not 
have  any  large  population  area  provided  with 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  by  the  basic 
system  designated  pursuant  to  Section  201. 
Extensions  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
part  of  the  basic  system  for  all  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  designation  of  such  exten- 
sions shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any  court." 


S.    430    AND    S.    431 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.    428    AND    S.    429 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  i,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GrOLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  428,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  interstate  facili- 
ties, including  the  mails,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  salacious  advertising,  and 
S.  429.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  inter- 
state facilities,  including  the  mails,  for 
the  transportation  of  certain  materials  tc 
minors. 


At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin  >  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
1  ator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the 

Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan»,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
430,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tain persons  of  judicial  order  to  appear 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  nontesti- 
monial  identification  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  S.  431,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  modify  the  provisions  relating  to 
taxes  on  wagering  to  insure  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  taxpayers,  to  facilitate 
the  collection  of  such  taxes,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   S46 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  546,  to  require  specific  congressional 
approval  of  construction  of  an  oil  pipe- 
line across  Federal  lands  in  Alaska. 

S.    745 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Gurney)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  745,  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1971. 

S.  887 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  887,  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Gerontology. 

5.  927 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  927, 
to  provide  criminal  penalties  for  know- 
ingly making  false  or  deceptive  claims  in 
environmental  advertising. 

6.  956 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  956,  to  revise 
the  Federal  election  laws,  and  for  other 
purpKwes. 

S.   987 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  987,  the  Health  Care 
Insurance  Act  of  1971. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    joint    RESOLUTION    5 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
SON),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale).  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  5, 
designating  January  15  of  each  year  as 
"Martin  Luther  King  Day." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  59— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  REC- 
OGNIZING CERTAIN  WIVES  AS 
"WOMEN  OF  THE  YEAR"  FOR  1971 

Mr.  LONG  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  59) ;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  59 

Whereas  there  are  more  than  1,500  Amer- 
icans being  held  or  missing  and  believed  to 
be  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  Communist 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  flagrantly  disregarded  all  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Oeneva  Convention  of  1949  re-  ' 
gardlng  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war.  Including  refusal  to  identify  prison- 
ers of  war  held  by  It;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  Inhumane  treat- 
ment that  has  been  Inflicted  upon  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  because  of  the  almost 
total  lack  of  Information  regarding  these 
brave  men,  their  families,  and  especially  their 
wives,  have  undergone  and  continue  to  un- 
dergo extreme  mental  suffering  and  other 
hardships;  and 

Whereas  the  wives  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  have  demonstrated  remarkable 
bravery,  patience,  and  faithfulness  under  ex- 
tremely distressing  and  anxious  circum- 
stances: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  recog- 
nizes as  "Women  of  the  Year"  for  1971  all  of 
those  brave  women  of  the  United  States 
whose  husbands  are  being  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  by  Communist  forces  In  Southeast 
Asia  or  whose  husbands  are  missing  and  be- 
lieved to  be  so  held. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
A  RESOLUTION 

senate  EESOLtrnON  38 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 38,  to  give  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  authority  to  consider  and 
report  legislation  relating  to  the  prob- 
lems of  American  small  business. 


kota  (Mr.  McGovern),  I  annoimce  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Credit 
and  Rural  Electrification  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  290  and  S.  578  Tues- 
day, March  9,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  324, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building.  These  bills 
authorize  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  insure  farm  operating  loans. 
Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should  con- 
tact the  committee  clerk  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  FARMERS 
HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 


NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  TO 
CONSIDER  THE  APPOINTMENT  OP 
FEMALE  PAGES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce that  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
March  4,  1971,  there  will  be  a  public 
hearing  in  room  301  of  the  Senate  Office 
Building  on  the  subject  of  appointing 
female  pages  to  serve  in  the  Senate. 

The  hearing  will  be  conducted  by  an 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  Testimony 
will  bs  received  concerning  existing 
rules  and  regulations  governing  pages, 
including  age,  qualification^  education, 
housing,  security,  duties,  and\iress, 

"THE  SELLING  OF  THE  PENTA- 
GON"—COLUMBIA  BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM  DOCUMENTARY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  evening  of  February  23  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  presented  one 
of  the  most  important  documentary  pro- 
ductions about  our  Military  Establish- 
ment I  have  ever  seen. 

Written  and  produced  by  Mr,  Peter 
Davis  and  narrated  by  Mr.  Roger  Mudd. 
the  program  is  a  most  graphic  and  im- 
pressive portrayal  of  why  our  country 
has  become  so  profoundly  dedicated  to 
military  affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  two  reviews  of  the 
CBS  production  of  "The  Belling  of  the 
Pentagon,"  one  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  other  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  24,  1971] 

TV:   CBS  Explores  Pentagon  Propaganda 

Costs 

(By  Jack  Oould) 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  Systems'  news 
division  packed  Its  old-time  wallop  last  night 
In  a  brilliant  documentary  entitled  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  The  fur  seems  cer- 
tain to  fly  in  Washington,  since  C.  B.  S.  nailed 
down  traveling  colonels  dabbling  In  foreign 
policy,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  making  a  propaganda 
fllm  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  small 
children  being  Introduced  to  generally  deadly 
weapons  and  a  frank  admission  that  C.  B.  S. 
and  its  nightly  anchorman.  Walter  Cronklte, 
had  either  been  duped  or  had  knowingly  co- 
operated m  shows  not  under  their  independ- 
ent supervision. 

Richard  S.  Salant,  president  of  C.B.  S.  News, 
Is  a  man  known  for  basic  guts.  In  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon"  he  authorized  an  un- 
compromising look  at  the  Incredibly  exten- 
sive and  costly  efforts  of  the  military  serv- 
ices to  win  public  support  and  struck  a  whale 
of  a  constructive  blow  for  unfettered  TV 
Journalism  free  from  Washington  manipula- 
tion. 
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The  Pentagon  seems  certain  to  wince  un- 
der the  expos*,  but  the  hour  was  like  the 
proverbial  fresh  breeze  In  electronic  Journal- 
ism. An  Institution  supposed  to  be  untouch- 
able was  roughed  up  by  some  hard-nosed 
digging  that  not  once  Impinged  on  national 
security.  Inevitably,  there  may  be  screaming 
Irom  sincere  patriots,  but  this  wUl  not  negate 
the  program's  main  point :  In  the  vast  sprawl 
of  the  Pentagon  there  Is  a  lot  of  Madison 
Avenue. 

The  "CB.S.  Reports"  documentary,  one  of 
the  best  on  TV  In  a  great  many  years,  was 
written  and  produced  by  Peter  Davis  of  the 
C.B.S.  News  staff  and  narrated  by  Roger 
Mudd.  It  was  not  long  In  getting  to  the 
point:  The  Pentagon  now  admits  to  spend- 
ing $30-mllllon  a  year  on  "public  affairs"  on 
the  home  front.  Mr.  Mudd  said  that  an  un- 
published report  by  the  20th  Century  Fund 
suggests  that  the  true  total  may  turn  out 
to  be  (190-mlUlon. 

The  program  cited  the  annual  ritual  of 
Armed  Forces  Day,  when  civilians  are  seated 
In  grandstands  to  see  combat  units  put  on  a 
show.  The  complaints  of  mothers  about  their 
children  buying  toy  guns  paled  into  compara- 
tive Irrelevancy.  Thanks  to  the  Pentagon, 
youngsters  could  play  with  real  guns  and 
sit  in  real  tanks. 

The  traveling  colonels,  at  taxpayer's  ex- 
pense, were  shown  one  after  another  cham- 
pioning American  participation  In  Vietnam 
on  Ideological  grounds,  despite  an  Army  regu- 
lation stipulating  that  "personnel  should 
not  speak  on  the  foreign  policy  Implications 
of  the  United  States  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam." 

The  CB.S.  film  Is  prima  facie  evidence  to 
the  contrary. 

A  group  of  V.I.P.  Industrialists  were  shown 
attending  a  war  exercise  In  North  Carolina. 
They  all  professed  to  be  tremendously  Im- 
pressed. Less  elevating  was  their  subsequent 
testimony,  couched  In  childlike  enthusiasm, 
of  being  allowed  to  shoot  off  actual  guns. 

Other  data  reported  by  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  were  these :  The  Army  spends  $8.5- 
mllUon  a  year  In  making  Its  own  films.  A 
total  of  12,000  radio  and  television  tapes  are 
mailed  annually  to  2,700  radio  stations  and 
646  television  stations.  Over  2  million  favor- 
able releases,  reporting  medals,  promotions 
and  reasslgnments,  are  mailed  to  6,500  week- 
ly and  dally  newspapers. 

In  films  made  years  ago  but  still  In  clrcu* 
latlon,  Mr.  Cronklte  and  Chet  Huntley,  for- 
mer anchorman  for  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company,  were  shown  giving  the  author- 
ized Pentagon  line.  Jack  Tolbert,  former  Air 
Force  major  and  public  Information  ofBcer 
m  Vietnam,  testified  that  a  program  In  Viet- 
nam was  rigged  for  the  benefit  of  CB.S. 
Handsome  pilots  were  briefed  to  give  similar 
answers  to  avoid  controversy,  he  said. 

Representative  P.  Edward  H6bert  of  Lou- 
isiana, now  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  was  seen  interviewing 
a  Green  Beret  In  a  program  for  "the  taped 
home  district  TV  reports  from  pro-Pentagon 
politicians." 

~^e  standard  contention  of  Pentagon  par- 
tisans was  that  all  the  public-relations  ef- 
forts were  helpful  either  In  recruiting  or  let- 
ting the  public  know  about  the  activities  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  This  could  not  obscure  the 
Pentagon's  participation  In  politics.  Now  that 
the  Pentagon's  high  echelon  has  seen  last 
night's  show,  Its  response  will  Indeed  be  of 
major  Interest,  particularly  In  light  of  the 
confusion  over  the  Invasion  of  Laos.  CB.S. 
News  has  bravely  and  skillfully  lifted  the  Ud 
on  a  story  of  national  importance:  What 
really  cooks  in  the  Pentagon? 


"Thk  Skluno  of  thk  Pentagon" 
(By  William  C  Woods) 
CBS  Reports'  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon" took  a  local  audience  by  storm  Tuesday 
night,   drawing   WTOP-TV   more   than   two 


hundred  phone  calls,  something  of  a  high 
water  mark  for  Washington  response.  Area 
viewers  will  get  a  second  crack  on  Saturday 
night,  when  this  stunning  documentary  will 
be  rerun — without  commercial  Interruption — 
at  6:05  pjn.  If  you  didn't  see  It — see  It. 

"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  relies 
strongly  on  a  series  of  speeches  given  by  Sen. 
J.  William  Fulbrlght  on  Dec.  1,  2,  4  and  5, 
1969,  which  were  entered  In  the  Congressional 
Record  later  worked  into  his  book,  The 
Pentagon  Propaganda  Machine. 

Written  and  produced  by  Peter  Davis  and 
narrated  by  Roger  Mudd,  the  program  repre- 
sents a  year's  effort  by  a  reporting  team  to 
assess  the  way  the  Pentagon's  information 
program  for  the  troops  and  the  public  func- 
tions as  a  massive  propaganda  strafing  run 
on  the  public  alone. 

Judging  by  WTOP's  phone  calls,  the  public 
has  some  appetite  for  Big  Brother:  the  calls 
were  largely  critical,  as  though  viewers  were 
outraged  by  a  news  team  delivering  news 
Instead  of  propaganda.  According  to  CBS  In 
New  York,  however,  the  nationwide  response 
has  been  very  large  and  about  50-50. 

The  documentary  comes  across  with  the 
same  blunt  impact  of  the  producer's  com- 
ments on  It:  "Millions  of  the  American  tax- 
payer's dollars  are  spent  each  year  to  con- 
vince that  same  taxpayer  to  support  some- 
thing he  Is  already  paying  for — the  Amer- 
ican military  establishment.  We  plan  to  look 
at  how  and  why  that  money  is  being  spent, 
and  what  the  taxpayer  is  getting  for  his  dol- 
lars." 

What  the  taxpayer  Is  getting  for  his  dollars, 
according  to  the  documentary,  are  things  like 
Cold  War  movies  about  monollthlc-commun- 
Ism-and-the-red-menace,  touring  colonels 
who  lecture  on  foreign  policy  (In  direct  dis- 
obedience of  Army  regulations),  costly  dis- 
plays of  war  games  and  weaponry  (which  the 
kids  can  play  with  once  the  barrel  has 
cooled) ,  and  red-carpet  tours  for  powerful 
civilians  so  they  can  get  the  thrill  of  putting 
their  very  own   fingers  on  the  trigger. 

These  items  and  more  are  quietly  and 
tellingly  documented  In  a  program  that 
belongs  to  the  finest  tradition  of  the  muck- 
raking TV  documentary.  And  that's  all  the 
more  impressive  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
muck  raked  Involved  no  secrets  or  security — 
Just  a  cool-headed  look  at  what's  always  been 
there  to  see,  but  somehow  never  before  been 
seen. 

"We  selected  three  areas  for  concentra- 
tion, Mudd  remarks  in  Introducing  the 
special,  "direct  contacts  with  the  public. 
Defense  Department  films,  and  the  Penta- 
gon's use  of  the  media  .  .  .  We  sought  no 
secret  films,  no  politicians  pleading  special 
causes,  no  access  to  classified  docviments. 
We  looked  only  at  what  is  being  done  for  the 
public — in  public." 

What  they  found  will  make  them  no  friends 
in  the  Puzzle  Palace.  Taking  each  point  in 
turn,  the  CBS  team  brought  in  facts  and 
figures  that  needed  no  editorial  support. 

They  discovered  that  the  Pentagon  plans 
to  spend  930  million  this  year  on  public  af- 
fairs— 10  times  what  It  spent  12  years  ago. 
(An  unpublished  report  by  the  20th  Century 
Fund  guesses  the  real  total  may  bit  $190  mil- 
lion.) And  they  outlined  some  of  the 
ambiguous  ways  that  money  is  being  spent. 

Joining  an  Armed  Forces  Day  display  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  the  team  found  an  au- 
dience applauding  a  "mad  minute"  display  of 
firepower.  Moving  to  Peoria,  111.,  it  heard  a 
travelling  colonel  expound  the  domino  theory 
to  an  audience  of  Reservists  and  civilians 
(following  Mudd's  citation  of  the  Army 
regulation  forbidding  such  activity).  Later, 
in  one  of  the  most  striking  segments  of  the 
show,  it  watched  a  Green  Beret  demonstration 
of  hand-to-hand  combat,  and  then  watched 
children  mimic  the  soldiers  afterwards. 

The  concluding  segment  of  the  show  was 
less  dramatic  but  even  more  thoughtful. 
Military    manipulation    of    the    media    was 


demonstrated  with  a  look  at  the  "five  o'clock 
follies"  (the  dally  4:15  p.m.  briefing  in 
Saigon);  in  a  talk  with  an  ex-lnformatlon 
officer  who  admitted  conning  a  CBS  news 
team  doing  a  story  on  the  air  war  by  briefing 
pilots  who  would  be  Interviewed  to  insure 
uniform  response;  in  an  interview  with  an 
Air  Force  sergeant  who  told  of  staging  a 
river  operation  in  a  safe  area  with  Viet- 
namese troops,  and  then  not  using  real  com- 
bat footage  of  Americans  on  a  similar  mis- 
sion. And  so  on. 

I  have  indicated  only  perhaps  half  of  the 
material  this  program  covers.  The  rest  Is  as 
strong  or  stronger.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it 
amoimts  to  a  gutty  and  intelligent  show  that 
is  going  to  have  sparks  fiying  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  And  maybe  some  heads  rolling. 

They  no  doubht  will  if  Chairman  P.  Edward 
Hebert  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  anything  to  say  about  it.  Hebert 
is  featured  In  an  interview  on  the  prognram, 
which  he  claims  was  acquired  by  CBS's  giv- 
ing the  Impression  that  they  wanted  to  use  it 
for  a  special  on  prisoners  of  war. 

He  told  his  committee  yesterday  that,  al- 
though he  has  not  seen  the  program,  he 
surmised  that  it  was  "the  most  misleading, 
damaging  attack  on  our  people  over  there 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of." 


COMMENTARY  ON  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  perceptive  commentary  by  the 
noted  journalist,  Joseph  McCaffrey,  re- 
lating to  Indochina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Commentary  by  Joseph  McCaffrey 

There  Is  something  familiar  about  what  is 
now  happening,  all  over  again,  In  Indo  China. 
We  are  told  just  one  little  push  more  and 
then  we've  got  the  thing  whipped.  We've 
been  giving  it  that  little  extra  push  ever 
since  1964.  and  we  are  still  over  there,  and 
our  men  are  still  dying  over  there,  and  we 
aren't  any  closer  to  writing  finish  to  this 
strange  chapter  in  world  affairs  than  we 
were  on  January  1,  1965  or  January  1,  1971. 

And  what  has  happened  since  we  entered 
Laos?  Well,  one  thing  more  that  has  hap- 
pened Is  that  we  have  lost  more  than  60 
helicopters.  And  this  means  that  we  lost 
more  American  lives.  We  have  followed  the 
foolish  poker  player's  advice,  we  have  kept 
tossing  in  a  few  more  chips  on  the  theory 
that  we  already  have  so  many  chips  on  the 
table  that  a  few  more  won't  matter.  That  is 
the  way  a  lot  of  poker  players  lose  the  whole 
kitty. 

The  College  teach-ins  have  now  started 
again  In  protest  against  the  war,  but  one  of 
those  who  left  here  last  night  to  take  part 
In  two  of  them  said  he  wondered  what  good 
they  would  do.  Told  this  today.  Senate 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  shifted  his  pipe  and 
asked,  "what  would  do  any  good?"  A  re- 
porter said,  "Nobody  is  listening  Senator." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mansfield, 
who  has  been  worried  about  the  war  for  seven 
years.  "It's  taking  effect,"  he  said,"  It's  like 
fermenting  wheat,  down  deep  there  is  a 
reaction.  It  may  take  a  little  while,  but  its 
working,  slowly  but  surely.'" 


QUORUM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
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dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  FILE  REPORT  BY  MIDNOHT 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port on  Senate  Resolution  17,  amending 
rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
and  appointment  of  committee  members, 
together  with  any  minority,  supple- 
mental, additional,  or  individual  views. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DECORUM  ON  THE  SENATE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  second  session  of  the 
91st  Congress — which  ended  on  Janu- 
ary 2, 1971—26,300  clerks  to  Senators  had 
been  admitted  to  the  floor,  and  10,376 
committee  employees  had  been  admitted 
to  the  floor,  making  a  total  of  36,676  em- 
ployees who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  during  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  91st  Congress — in 
other  words,  in  one  session  only. 

As  to  the  greatest  number  of  passes 
issued  in  any  1  day  in  1969,  there  was  a 
total  of  750 — 554  Senators'  aides;  196 
committee  aides — issued  on  December  10, 
at  the  time  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  H.R.  13270,  was  being  debated. 

With  reference  to  1970,  the  greatest 
number  of  passes  issued  on  any  1  day 
was  on  December  19,  during  the  debate 
on  the  conference  report  on  the  trans- 
portation appropriations  bill,  H.R.  17555. 
On  that  date,  498  passes  were  Issued — 
297  Senators'  aides;  201  committee  aides. 

Regarding  the  greatest  number  of  em- 
ployees on  the  Senate  floor  at  any  one 
time  in  1969,  115  employees  were 
counted — not  including  Senate  attaches 
permanently  assigned  to  the  majority 
and  minority  leadership  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms — during  a  vote  on  the 
Haynsworth  nomination  on  November  21. 

In  1970,  during  the  debate  on  the 
farm  bill  on  September  15,  there  were  59 
employees — excluding  persormel  regu- 
larly assigned  to  the  floor  in  service  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leadership  and 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms — present  at  one 
time  on  a  vote. 

The  joint  leadership  has  taken  certain 
steps  to  reduce  the  confusion  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  to  improve  order  and 
decorum  in  the  Senate  at  all  times. 
Among  the  steps  taken  are  these: 

First.  The  Senate  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration Committee  has  amended  its  reg- 
ulations to  provide  that,  instead  of  two 
clerks  to  any  one  Senate  being  allowed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  any  one 
time,  only  one  clerk  to  a  Senator  may 
be  on  the  floor  at  any  one  time.  That 
same  Senator  may  have  a  second  clerk 
meet  him  in  the  lobby  just  off  the  Senate 
floor,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  give  dicta- 


tion, et  cetera.  The  Senator  may  ask,  of 
course,  imanimous  consent  for  the  second 
clerk  to  come  on  the  floor,  if  he  wishes  to 
do  so,  but  this  would  be  on  an  individual 
bsusis  and  would  be  for  just  that  particu- 
lar occasion. 

Second.  The  floor  has  been  cleared  on 
both  of  the  rollcalls  that  have  occurred 
on  the  motions  to  invoke  cloture  during 
this  session.  Unanimous  consent  w£is 
given  in  both  instances  to  clear  the  floor 
of  all  clerks  to  Senators  from  the  time  of 
the  start  of  the  rollcall  vote  imtil  the  re- 
sult was  announced.  The  clerks  were  en- 
couraged to  go  to  the  staff  gallery  which 
is  regularly  set  aside  for  clerks  to  Sena- 
tors. 

There  was  splendid  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  clerks  to  Senators  and  also  on 
the  part  of  Senators.  As  a  result,  during 
both  of  those  rollcalls  there  was  a  notice- 
able improvement  in  order  and  decorum 
in  the  Senate.  Many  Senators  were  cog- 
nizant of  it  and  commented  on  it. 

Third.  In  order  to  accommodate  those 
clerks  who  go  to  the  staff  gallery,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration yesterday  revised  its  regulations 
so  as  to  permit  clerks  to  Senators  to  take 
notes  in  the  staff  gallery.  If  they  are 
bona  fide  clerks  to  Senators,  they  may 
take  notes  while  sitting  in  the  staff  gal- 
lery. They  have  heretofore  been  allowed 
to  take  notes  if  they  come  on  the  floor, 
but  heretofore  they  have  not  been  able 
to  take  notes  while  seated  in  the  gallery. 
The  minority  leadership  raised  the  ques- 
tion and  suggested  that  Senate  em- 
ployees ought  to  be  permitted  to  take 
notes  while  seated  in  the  staff  gallery. 
Consequently,  hereafter,  in  accordance 
with  the  action  yesterday  by  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee,  bona 
flde  employees  of  the  Senate  may  make 
notes  when  sitting  in  the  staff  gallery — 
in  the  course  of  their  employment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
recognition. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  minority  whip. 

So  the  Rules  Committee  took  that  ac- 
tion at  my  request  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  minority  leadership.  I 
think  it  was  a  splendid  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  the  minority. 

Finally,  in  futheranoe  of  the  objective 
of  improved  order  and  decorum.  Sena- 
tors are  urged  to  use  the  microphones. 
It  is  an  accommodation  to  the  press  and 
to  the  visitors  in  the  galleries.  It  is  £in 
accommodation  to  other  Senators,  who 
can  better  hear  what  is  being  said  on 
the  floor.  It  is  an  accommodation  to 
Senate  employees  who  go  to  the  Senate 
staff  gallery.  They  need  to  hear  what  is 
being  said,  so  that  they  can  advise  their 
Senators,  who  may  not  be  on  the  floor 
at  the  particular  time. 

Moreover,  when  a  Senator  speaks  into 
a  microphone,  his  voice  is  piped  Into  the 
party  cloakrooms  at  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber.  The  young  men  at  the  desks 
in  those  cloakrooms  are  made  aware  of 
what  Is  being  said  and  can  better  advise 


the  offices  of  Senators  as  to  what  is  going 
on  on  the  floor. 

So  I  would  hope  that  all  Senators 
would,  in  due  time,  use  the  microphones 
more  and  more.  I  think  it  makes  for  a 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public — and  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ators themselves — as  to  what  is  being  said 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  mere- 
ly want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  for  the  Interest  he  has 
taken  in  trying  to  improve  order  and 
deconun  in  the  Senate,  and  to  indicate 
that  he  has  had  our  cooperation.  As  far 
SIS  the  minority  leadership  is  concerned, 
we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  work  with 
him  and  to  make  sure  that  these  changes, 
these  improvements,  actually  operate  as 
Intended  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  want  to  take  off  my  hat  to  the 
majority  whip  for  his  continuing  interest 
and  work,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to 
pay  off. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
minority  whip  for  his  statement.  The 
leadership  for  the  majority  has  had 
splendid  cooperation  all  the  way  from  the 
minority  leadership  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  better  atmosphere  here  in  the 
Senate,  one  which  will  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  expediting  of  Senate  busi- 
ness. 

Regarding  the  new  regulation  control- 
ling the  admission  of  employees  of  Sena- 
tors to  the  Senate  floor — to  which  I 
earlier  alluded,  it  is  as  follows: 

Although  two  admission  cards  are  provided 
for  the  qualified  staff  personnel  of  each  Sen- 
ator, only  one  member  of  a  Senator's  staff 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  Senate  Chamber  It- 
self at  any  given  time.  The  other  card  (of 
different  color)  may  be  used  by  an  additional 
member  of  the  Senator's  staff  only  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  Senate  Lobby  (but  not  the 
Senate  Chamber)  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
conferring  with  the  Senator. 


TEN  SUGGESTIONS  TO  SENATORS- 
REVISION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  just  a  few  days  ago  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  10  suggestions  to 
Senators,  with  appreciation  from  the 
leadership,  and  among  those  10  sugges- 
tions was  a  suggestion  that  Senators 
contact  the  leadership  on  the  floor,  or 
have  their  staff  call  extension  53735  for 
an  allocation  of  time,  with  respect  to  the 
allocation  of  a  15-minute  period  for  a 
Senator,  in  advance,  if  he  wishes  to 
speak  the  following  day  at  a  particular 
time  before  morning  business,  or  with 
reference  to  the  allotment  of  a  time,  a 
day  in  advance,  for  colloquies  before 
morning  business. 

The  leadership  on  the  majority  side 
apologizes  to  the  minority  leadership 
for  not  including  the  telephone  exten- 
sion to  which  minority  Senators  may 
refer  in  the  event  they  wish  to  set  aside 
time  in  advance  on  a  particular  day. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  say  that,  for 
the  minority  Members,  the  appropriate 
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extension  to  call  would  be  Mr.  Trice's 
number,  extension  53835. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  whip. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  "Ten  Suggestions  to  Sen- 
ators," with  appreciation  from  the  lead- 
ership, to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  make  the  following  change  in  the 
verbiage  of  the  10  suggestions: 

With  respect  to  item  No.  2,  delete  the 
langxiage: 

Plecue  contact  the  Leadership  on  tbe  floor 
or  have  your  staff  call  Extension  63735  for 
an  allocation  of  time. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

Majority  Members  will  please  contact  the 
Leadership  on  the  floor  or  have  their  stafTs 
call  Extension  53736  for  an  allocation  of 
time.  MlncMlty  Members  will  contact  the 
Leadership  on  the  floor  or  have  their  staffs 
call  Mr.  Mark  Trice,  Extension  53835,  for  an 
allocation  of  time. 

There  being  no   objection,   the  sug- 
gestions as  modified  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Ten  SncossTJONS  to  Senators 

1.  Please  do  not  seek  unanimous  consent 
for  additional  time  beyond  tbe  3  minutes 
allotted  during  morning  business. 

2.  Speeches  up  to  16  minutes  in  length 
may  be  arranged  for  the  first  part  of  the 
day  If  Leadership  is  notified  during  the  pre- 
vious day's  session.  The  Senate  will  come 
In  early  to  accommodate  a  Senator  who 
wants  to  make  such  a  speech.  The  Senate 
will  come  in  early  for  colloquies  of  longer 
duration  than  15  minutes  if  the  Leadership 
is  notified  during  previous  day's  session. 
Majority  Members  will  please  contact  the 
Leadership  on  the  floor  or  have  their  staffs 
call  Extension  63736  for  an  allocation  of 
time.  Minority  Members  will  contact  the 
Leadership  on  the  floor  or  have  their  staffs 
call  Mr.  Mark  Trice,  Extension  53835.  for 
an  allocation  of  time.  Please  keep  length  of 
speeches  and  colloquies  within  the  time  re- 
quested by  you 

3.  Speeches  of  more  than  15  minutes  dura- 
tion should  be  made  toward  the  late  after- 
noon. 

4.  Please  observe  the  Pastore  Rule  concern- 
ing germaneness.  It  runs  for  3  hours  follow- 
ing "the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  or 
after  the  unfinished  business  or  pending 
business  has  first  been  laid  before  the  Senate 
on  any  calendar  day."  (Rule  VIII.) 

5.  Please  use  the  microphone.  This  will 
help  the  visitors  in  the  galleries  to  better 
understand  what  Is  being -eald. 

6.  In  debate,  the  rules  prohibit  addressing 
another  Senator  in  the  second  person.  He 
must  be  addressed  in  the  third  person. 

7.  No  Senator  shall  introduce  to  or  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  during  its 
sessions  any  occupant  in  the  Senate  gal- 
leries. (Par.  7,  Rule  XIX.) 

8.  When  presiding,  remember  that  it  shall 
be  the  "duty  of  the  chair  to  enforce  order 
on  his  own  Initiative  and  without  any  point 
of  order  being  made  by  a  Senator."  (Rule 
xrx.) 

9.  Clerks  to  Senators  are  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Floor  only  "when  In  the  actual 
discharge  of  their  official  duties."  (Rule 
XXXin.)  A  special  gallery  is  set  aside  to 
accommodate  Senators'  staff  members. 

10.  Twenty  minutes  is  the  maximum  al- 
lotted for  a  yea  and  nay  vote.  A  warning 


bell  will  ring  to  indicate  that  the  vote  will 
be   announced    5    minutes   hence. 

With  appreciation  from  the  Leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


i 


QUORUM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RULES  OP  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  section  133B  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  I 
hereby  submit  for  printing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  The 
statute  requires  that  they  be  published 
in  the  Record  not  later  than  March  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Finance — I.  Rules  of 
Pkocedure 

Rule  1.  Regular  Meeting  Days. — The  regu- 
lar meeting  day  of  the  committee  shall  be 
the  first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each  month, 
except  that  tf  there  be  no  business  before 
the  committee  the  regular  meeting  shall  be 
omitted. 

Rule  2.  Committee  Meetings. — (a)  Except 
as  provided  by  section  133(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as 
amended  by  section  102(a)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (relating  to 
special  meetings  called  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee)  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  rule, 
committee  meetings,  for  the  conduct  of 
business,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  hearings, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  shall  be  called 
by  the  chairman. 

(b)  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  may  be  called  by  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  committee 
who  is  present,  provided  authority  to  call 
meetings  has  been  delegated  to  such  mem- 
ber by  the  chairman. 

Rule  3.  Executive  Sessions. — Except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  133(b)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 103(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  (relating  to  open  meetings)  ex- 
ecutive meetings  of  the  committee  shall  not 
be  open  to  the  public. 

Rule  4.  Presiding  Officer. —  (a)   The  chair- 
man shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  hear- 
ings  of  the  committee  except  that  In   his 
Xl>8ence  the  ranking  majority  member  who 
'is  present  at  the  meeting  shall  preside. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a) ,  one  member  shall  constl- 
mlttee  may  preside  over  the  conduct  of  a 
hearing. 

Rule  5.  Quorums. — (a)  Except  as  provided 
In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  nine  members 
shall  constitute  a  quofum  for  the  conduct 
of  bvislness. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  rule  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a),  one  member  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing a  hearing. 

(c)  Once  a  quorum  as  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (a)  has  been  established  for  the 
conduct  of  business  in  executive  session,  the 
committee  may  continue  to  conduct  business 
so  long  as  five  or  more  members  are  present. 


Rule  6.  Reporting  of  Measures  or  Recom- 
mendations.— No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  committee  unless 
a  majority  of  the  committee  Is  actually 
present  and  a  majority  of  those  present  con- 
cur. 

Rule  7.  Proxy  VotiTig;  Polling. —  (a)  Except 
as  provided  by  section  133(d)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  amended 
by  section  106(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  (relating  to  limitation 
on  use  of  proxy  voting  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter),  members  who  are  unable  to  be 
present  may  have  their  vote  recorded  by 
proxy. 

(b)  At  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
members  who  are  unable  to  be  present  and 
whose  vote  has  not  been  cast  by  proxy  may 
be  polled  for  the  purpose  of  recording  their 
vote  on  any  roUcall  taken  by  the  committee. 

Rule  8.  Public  Announcement  of  Commit- 
tee Votes. — Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as 
amended  by  section  104(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (relating  to 
public  announcement  of  votes) ,  the  results 
of  roUcall  votes  taken  by  the  committee  on 
any  measure  (or  amendment  thereto)  or 
matter  shall  be  announced  publicly  not  later 
than  the  day  on  which  such  measure  or 
matter  is  ordered  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee. 

Rule  9.  Subpoenas. — Subpoenas  for  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
memoranda,  documents,  and  records  shall 
be  Issued  by  the  Chairman,  or  by  any  other 
member  of  the  Conunlttee  designated  by 
him. 

Rule  10.  Open  Committee  Hearing. — To  the 
extent  required  by  section  133A  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  amended 
by  Section  112(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970  (relating  to  limitations 
on  open  hearings,  each  hearing  conducted 
by  the  committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

Rule  11.  Announcement  of  Hearings. — The 
committee  shall  undertake,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  section  133A  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  added  by 
section  111(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  (relating  to  public  notice 
of  committee  hearings)  to  issue  public  an- 
nouncements of  hearings  It  intends  to  hold 
at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  such  hearings. 

Rule  12.  Witnesses  at  Hearings. — (a)  Each 
witness  who  is  scheduled  to  testify  at  any 
hearing  must  submit  his  written  testimony 
to  the  chief  counsel  not  later  than  noon  of 
the  last  business  day  preceding  the  day  on 
which  he  is  scheduled  to  appear.  Such  writ- 
ten testimony  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
brief  summary  of  the  principal  points  cov- 
ered In  the  written  testimony.  Having  sub- 
mitted his  written  testimony,  the  witness 
shall  be  allowed  not  more  than  ten  minutes 
for  oral  presentation  of  his  statement. 

(b)  Witnesses  may  not  read  their  entire 
written  testimony,  but  must  confine  their 
oral  presentation  to  a  summarization  of  their 
arguments. 

(c)  Witnesses  shall  observe  the  proper 
standards  of  dignity,  decorum  and  propriety 
while  presenting  their  views  to  the  commit- 
tee. Any  witness  who  violates  this  rule  shall 
be  dismissed,  and  his  testimony  (both  oral 
and  written)  shall  not  appear  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing. 

Rule  13.  Audiences. — Persons  admitted  into 
the  audience  for  open  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  conduct  themselves  with  the 
dignity,  decorum,  coiu'tesy  and  propriety 
traditionally  observed  by  the  Senate.  Dem- 
onstrations of  approval  or  disapproval  of 
any  statement  or  act  by  any  member  or  wit- 
ness Is  not  allowed.  Persons  creating  con- 
fusion or  distractions  or  otherwise  disrupting 
the  orderly  proceeding  of  the  hearing  shall 
be  expelled  from  the  hearing. 

Rule  14.  Broadcasting  of  Hearings. — (a) 
Broadcasting  of  open  hearings  by  television 
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or  radio  coverage  shall  be  aUowed  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  chairman  of  a  request  filed  with 
the  chief  counsel  not  later  than  noon  of  the 
day  before  the  day  on  which  such  coverage 
is  de«ired. 

(b)  If  such  approval  is  granted,  broadcast- 
ing coverage  of  the  hearing  shall  be  conduct- 
ed unobtrusively  and  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  dignity,  propriety,  courtesy  and 
decorum  tradiUonally  observed  by  the  Senate. 

(c)  Equipment  necessary  for  coverage  by 
television  and  radio  media  shall  not  be  in- 
stalled in,  or  removed  from,  the  hearing  room 
while  the  committee  Is  in  session. 

(d)  Additional  lighting  may  be  installed 
In  the  hearing  room  by  the  media  in  order  to 
raise  the  ambient  lighting  level  to  the  lowest 
level  necessary  to  provide  adequate  tele- 
vision coverage  of  the  hearing  at  the  then 
current  state  of  the  art  of  television  cover- 
age. 

(e)  The  additional  lighting  authorized  by 
subsection  (d)  of  this  rule  shall  not  be 
directed  Into  the  eyes  of  any  member  of  the 
committee  or  of  any  witness,  and  at  the 
request  of  any  such  member  or  witness, 
offending   lighting  shall   be  extinguished. 

(f)  No  witness  shall  be  required  to  be 
photographed  at  any  hearing  or  to  give  testi- 
mony while  the  broadcasting  (or  coverage)  of 
that  hearing  Is  being  conducted.  At  the  re- 

^  quest  of  any  such  witness  who  does  not  wish 
to  be  subjected  to  radio  or  television  cover- 
age, all  equipment  used  for  coverage  shall  be 
turned  off. 

Rule  15.  Amendment  of  Rules.— The  fore- 
going rules  may  be  added  to,  modified, 
amended  or  suspended  at  any  time. 


CHEESE,  BOYCOTTS,  AND  THE 

SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  lately 
I  have  received  some  letters  from  State 
of  Washington  residents  telling  me  they 
intend  to  boycott  Wisconsin  cheese  and 
other  products  because  of  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  SST. 

That  is  their  loss,  not  ours.  Wisconsin 
cheese,  being  a  superior  product,  will  al- 
ways have  an  adequate  market.  Those 
who  boycott  Wisconsin  cheese  will  have 
to  buy  inferior  products  at  higher  prices. 

I  have  also  received  many  letters  from 
Wisconsin  residents  urging  me  to  con- 
tinue my  opposition  to  the  SST  regard- 
less of  a  cheese  boycott.  My  constituents 
tell  me  they  believe  the  savings  of  their 
tax  dollars  realized  by  not  building  the 
plane  will  more  than  offset  any  effects  of 
a  cheese  boycott. 

I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter sent  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  a  Washington  State 
resident  which  I  believe  fully  points  up 
the  absurdity  of  boycotting  products  to 
force  legislation.  As  Mr.  Sellinger  points 
out  so  well  in  his  letter : 

For  example,  over  half  the  U.S.  Senate 
voted  against  the  SST.  Thus,  the  people  in 
the  states  whose  Senators  oppose  the  SST 
could  boycott  the  products  produced  in  the 
states  represented  by  the  Senators  who  voted 
for  It — while  the  people  of  those  states  can 
boycott  the  products  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed in  states  represented  by  Senators  who 
voted  against  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
two  letters  inserted  into  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Pdyallup,  Wash., 

January  26,  1971. 
State  of  Wisconsin, 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Dear  Sib:  Because  of  Senator  Proxmlre's 
continued  fight  against  the  Super  Sonic 
Transport  my  entire  family  and  many  of  my 
friends  and  neighbors  are  refusing  to  buy 
Wisconsin  cheese  and  any  other  products  pro- 
duced or  processed  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Please  send  me  a  full  list  of  Wisconsin 
products  sold  In  the  Northwest.  I  challenge 
you  to  fulfill  this  request. 

Senator  Proxmlre  has  repeatedly  shown 
himself  to  be  Irresponsible  and  uneducated 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  SST — If  you  doubt 
this  consult  with  Dr.  Werner  Von  Braun.  I 
wonder  who  is  more  learned  in  scientific 
matters? 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Oeosge  Btraaows. 


The  Wisconsin  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Madison,  Wis..  February  1,  1971. 
Mrs.  George  Bitrrows, 
Puyallup,  Wash. 

Dear  Mrs.  Burrows:  We  are  in  receipt  of 
your  letter  requesting  a  "fvUl  list  of  Wiscon- 
sin products  sold  In  the  Northwest." 

We  are  truly  Intrigued  by  your  boycott  pro- 
gram and  the  poeslbUlty  of  conducting  na- 
tional affairs  on  this  basis.  It  could  create  an 
endless  variety  of  interesting  situations. 

For  example,  over  half  the  U.S.  Senate 
voted  against  the  SST.  Thus,  the  people  in 
the  states  whose  Senators  oppose  the  SST 
could  boycott  the  products  produced  in  the 
states  represented  by  the  Senators  who  voted 
for  It — while  the  people  of  those  states  can 
boycott  the  products  manufactured  or 
processed  In  states  represented  by  Senators 
who  voted  against  It. 

In  fact,  considering  the  number  of  con- 
troversial Issues  which  are  acted  on  by  Con- 
gress, it  is  conceivable  that  the  people  in  each 
state  would  wind  up  boycotting  the  products 
produced  In  all  other  states. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  frequently  dis- 
agree with  the  positions  and  votes  of  Wash- 
ington's representatives  In  the  Senate  and 
Congress.  However,  we  have  always  been 
pleased  by  the  many  fine  products  manufac- 
tured In  your  state — and  we  wouldn't  dream 
of  allowing  childish  temper-tantrums  to  de- 
prive us  of  their  use  or  consiunptlon. 

Unfortunately,  as  you  may  understand 
with  less  emotional  second  thoughts,  there  is 
no  possible  way  of  determining  which  specific 
Wisconsin  products  are  sold  in  which  specific 
states.  However,  you  can  always  ask  the  mer- 
chant whether  Items  you  may  be  planning  to 
ptirchase  were  produced  In  Wisconsin — and 
where  such  U  the  case,  you  can  then  proceed 
to  boycott  the  merchant  for  handling  prod- 
ucts manufactured  or  processed  in  the  state 
represented  by  Senator  Proxmlre. 

This  may  limit  the  number  of  stores  you 
are  able  to  patronize,  but  it  should  give  you  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction. 
Yours  truly, 

Philip  M.  Sellinger, 
Director  Research  Division. 

P.S. — You  may  want  to  consider  boycotting 
products  manufactured  In  every  state  rep- 
'•esented  by  the  U.S.  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  SST.  We  regret  we  are  not  able  to 
provide  that  list  either,  but  you  can  obtain  It 
by  writing  the  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


DEVASTING  CBS  CRITIQUE  OF  THE 
PENTAGON  PROPAGANDA  MACHINE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  the  CBS  network  presented  a 
program  entitled  "The  SelUng  of  the 


Pentagon."  It  was  an  examination  of  the 
numerous  programs  at  the  Pentagon  for 
public  relations  and  propaganda.  While 
the  vast  extent  of  Pentagon  pablic  rela- 
tions Is  known  to  those  who  have  read 
Senator  FtrLBiUGHT's  book  "The  Pentagon 
Propaganda  Machine,"  who  have  ex- 
amined the  military  budget  in  detail,  or 
who  have  had  direct  relations  with  the 
Defense  Department  when  offering  a  bill 
or  protesting  a  wasteful  program,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  press  and  public  relations  and 
lobbying  activities  of  the  Pentagon  is 
virtually  unknown  to  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
American  people. 

CBS  Reports  did  not  put  on  a  program 
in  which  a  variety  of  political  critics  of 
the  Pentagon  held  sway.  Instead,  they 
showed  the  press  and  public  relations 
activities  of  the  Pentagon  at  work. 

The  effect  was  a  devastlng  critique 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Pentagon  spokes- 
men and  the  Pentagon  propaganda  films 
themselves. 

One  highly  courageous  and  healthy  as- 
pect of  the  program  was  the  admission 
by  CBS  that  a  network  news  team  itself 
had  at  one  point  been  the  victim  of  the 
Pentagon  public  relations  ability  to  man- 
age news  from  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tran- 
script of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CBS  Reports:  The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon 

(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  television  net- 
work, February  23,  1971) 

Produced   and   Written   by:    Peter   Davis. 

Correspondent:   Roger  Mudd. 

Research:  James  Branon  and  Helen  Moed. 

Executive  Producer:  Perry  Wolff. 

Roger  Mudd.  Last  spring  American  soldiers 
fought  a  two  day  battle  that  did  not  get  into 
the  newspapers  or  onto  the  television  news 
broadcasts.  Very  few  people  even  knew  about 
it.  The  battle  was  fought  neither  in  Vietnam, 
nor  in  Cambodia,  nor  anywhere  else  in 
Southeast  Asia.  All  the  action  took  place  in 
North  Carolina.  This  was  a  military  exercise, 
but  it  was  also  an  exercise  in  salesmansliip^ 
tbe  selling  of  the  Pentagon. 

Speaker  (for  Marine  Corps).  Oentlemen, 
today  we  have  shown  you  the  individual 
Marine — the  man  who  Implements  foreign 
policy.  He  comes  from  all  walks  of  life,  all 
over  the  USA.  He's  not  much  different  from 
the  young  men  we  see  on  the  street  corners 
of  America  today,  except  he's  been  trained 
as  a  Marine. 

He  believes  In  what  he  is  doing,  and  he's 
dedicated  to  his  country  and  to  the  Job  at 
band,  whatever  it  may  be.  In  short,  we 
could  say  he  has  a  lot  of  plain  old,  red- 
blooded  American  guts.  Now  this  concludes 
our  demonstration  at  this  range.  The  escorts 
will  now  show  you  to  your  buses.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

CBS  Reports:  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon." 

Roger  Mudd.  Nothing  Is  more  essential  to 
a  democracy  than  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion. Misinformation,  distortion,  prop>aganda 
all  Interrupt  that  flow.  They  make  it  Im- 
possible for  people  to  know  what  their 
Government  Is  doing,  which.  In  a  democracy. 
Is  crucial.  The  largest  agency  In  our  Govern- 
ment Is  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  It 
maintains  a  public  relations  division  to 
Inform  people  of  its  activities. 

In  December,  Congress  cut  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  division,  but,  according  to  the 
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Pentagon,  It  will  still  spend  30  million  dollars 
this  year  on  public  affairs — an  amount  more 
than  10  times  greater  than  what  it  spent  to 
tell  people  about  Itself  Just  13  years  ago. 
Even  this  figure  may  be  only  the  tip  of  the 
public  relations  loeberg.  A  special,  still  un- 
published report  for  the  prestigious  20th 
Century  Fund  estimates  the  real  total  at 
190  million  dollars.  The  combined  news 
budgets  of  the  three  commercial  television 
networks — ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC — are  146 
million  dollars. 

Whatever  the  true  cost  at  the  Pentagon, 
there  have  been  recent  charges  in  the  press 
and  in  Congress  that  the  Department  is  using 
tbeee  public  relations  funds  not  merely  to  in- 
form but  to  convince  and  persuade  the  pub- 
lic on  vital  issues  of  war  and  peace.  Ten 
months  ago,  CBS  News  set  out  to  Investigate 
these  charges  and  to  examine  the  range  and 
variety  of  the  Pentagon's  public  affairs  activ- 
ities. 

We  selected  three  areas  for  concentration: 
direct  contacts  with  the  public.  Defense  De- 
partment films,  and  the  Pentagon's  use  of  the 
media — the  press  and  television.  We  sought 
no  secret  files,  no  politicians  pleading  special 
causes,  no  access  to  classified  documents.  We 
looked  only  at  what  is  begin  done  for  the 
public — in  public. 

We  began  in  an  obvious  location — Armed 
Forces  Day  on  a  military  base.  Port  Jackson, 
South  Carolina  is  proud  of  its  soldiers,  and 
once  a  year  the  public  Is  Invited,  to  come  out 
and  take  a  look  at  them.  At  dozens  of  other 
bases,  dozens  of  other  audiences  see  the  same 
show.  The  major  event  Is  a  firepower  display. 
But  in  the  interests  of  Information,  they  not 
only  shoot,  they  also  Instruct. 

Instructob.  The  killing  zone  is  60  metres 
deep,  50  metres  wide,  and  two  metres  high. 
However,  Its  fragments  are  also  effective 
against   light  skinned  vehicles. 

MuDD.  The  weapons  officer  on  this  range 
claimed  that  the  Information  display  cost 
two  million  dollars.  Later,  Army  public  rela- 
tions officials  put  the  expense  at  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars. 

The  last  part  is  known  as  the  "mad  min- 
ute." It  would  be  hard  to  argue  with  that 
description. 

When  the  demonstration  itself  Is  over, 
another  activity  begins.  The  ammunition  Is 
gone  but  the  weapons  are  not.  Some  of  these 
are  turned  over  to  children  so  they  can  get 
the  heft  and  feel  of  the  genuine  article. 

FnsT  Child.  All  right  Jack  here's  a  cool 
tank  man. 

Second  Child.  I'm  going  over  to  the  other 
tank. 

Third  Child.  Get  off.  .  .  . 
First  Child.  What  arc  you  doing? 
Third  Child.  I'm  going  to  shoot  you. 
Second  Child.  Ready  .  .  .  aim  .  .  .  fire  I 

Colonel  MacNeill.  In  the  Chinese  view 
only  one  country  has  been  liberated  from 
colonialism,  and  that  is  North  Vietnam.  The 
others  will  not  be  considered  liberated,  in 
the  Chinese  viewpoint,  until  each  and  every 
one  has  a  Communist  government. 

Mttdo.  The  Pentagon  has  a  team  of  Colonels 
touring  the  country  to  lecture  on  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  found  them  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  where 
they  were  invited  to  speak  to  a  mixed  audi- 
ence of  civilians  and  military  reservists.  The 
Invitation  was  arranged  by  Peoria's  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Company,  which  did  39  mil- 
lion dollars  of  business  last  year  with  the 
Defense  Department.  The  Army  has  a  regu- 
lation stating:  "personnel  should  not  speak 
on  the  foreign  policy  implications  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam." 

Colonel  MacNeill.  Well  now  we're  coming 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem — Vietnam.  Now 
the  Chinese  have  clearly  and  repeatedly 
stated  that  Thailand  Is  next  on  their  list 
after  Vietnam.  If  South  Vietnam  becomes 
Communist  it  will  be  dllDcult  for  Laos  to 
exist.  The  same  goes  for  Cambodia,  and  the 
other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  if 


the  Communists  were  to  win  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  record  in  the  North — what  hap- 
pened in  Tet  of  "68 — makes  it  clear  there 
would  be  a  bloodbath  in  store  for  a  lot  of 
the  population  of  the  South.  The  United 
States  is  still  going  to  remain  an  Asian 
power. 

MuDD.  Over  the  years,  the  Colonels  have 
travelled — at  taxpayers'  expense — to  183 
cities  and  spoken  to  180  thousand  people. 
In  a  question  and  answer  period,  they  pro- 
mote American  presence  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Colonel  ScBRELL.  The  bloodbath,  the  Indi- 
cations at  Hue  during  the  Tet  offensive 
as  to  what  might  be  in  store  for  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  some  semblance  of 
freedom  or  individuality.  If  we  did  stay  and 
protect  their  interests  as  well,  admittedly,  as 
our  own. 

Colonel  BntD.  I  personally  believe  by  and 
large  the  college  students  are  very  sincere 
in  their  belief.  I  think  a  lot  of  them  haven't 
attempted  to  study,  to  some  degree,  the  his- 
tory of  other  things  like  this. .  .  . 

Colonel  MacNeill.  Some  say  there  are  no 
interests  at  stake  today,  some  say  we  had 
none  in  the  beginning.  I  feel  when  we  put 
half  a  million  men  in  there,  at  least  we 
placed  national  Interest  at  stake  when  we 
did  that. 

First  Child.  I  want  to  play  this  one. 

Second  Child.  Now  It's  my  turn. 

First  Child.  Bob,  let's  see  If  you  can  do 
this. 

Third  Child.  Let  Danny  do  it. 

Father.  How  many  mistakes  you  gonna 
make? 

Mudd.  At  a  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  shopping 
mall,  an  Army  display  emphasizes  power, 
a  recurrent  theme  In  Defense  Department 
public  relations  programs.  The  Army  Ex- 
hibit Unit  has  been  to  239  cities  In  46  states 
and  has  been  seen  by  over  20  million  people. 
The  cost  to  taxpayers:  906  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 

Recorded  Armt  Narrator.  The  four  M's — 
Mission,  Motivation,  Modernization,  and 
Management — summarize  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  General  William  Westmoreland's  pro- 
gram for  the  future  of  the  Army. 

MtTDD.  The  Army  says  It  won't  send  these 
exhibits  out  unless  requested  by  local  civil- 
ians. The  manager  of  this  shopping  mall 
told  us  how  the  Army's  exhibit  happened  to 
be  there. 

Mr.  Peters.  We  were  approached  by  Ser- 
geant Kerr  who  Is  the  local  recruiting  ser- 
geant m  this  area,  a  matter  of  three  weeks 
ago,  and  he  simply  asked  us  would  we  ceo-e 
to  have  the  exhibit  here  on  our  mall.  We 
said  yes.  So,  it's  here. 

Aknottncer  (for  Air  Force).  Approaching 
next  will  be  Major  Mike  Klrby  and  his  next 
maneuver,  the  exciting  Wing  Walk  and  Roll. 

Mudd.  The  Air  Force  Thunderblrds  flew 
108  exhibitions  last  year  In  front  of  6  million 
people.  We  were  told  that  the  Thunderblrds 
are  supposed  to  attract  volunteers,  but  what 
we  found  was  a  very  elaborate  commercial 
for  air  power. 

Announcer  (for  Air  Force).  The  Air  Force 
has  proved  again  and  again  Its  superiority 
against  the  enemy  in  the  air  war  over  North 
Vietnam.  In  an  environment  where  the  ma- 
jority of  our  fighter  pilots  were  fiylng  tac- 
tical bombing  missions  and  not  primarily 
hunting  for  enemy  aircraft,  the  enemy  still 
lost  three  aircraft  for  every  one  of  ours  in 
air-to-air  combat. 

General  Lewis  Walt.  We  fought  them  up 
on  the  DMZ,  we  fought  them  across  the  Laos 
border,  we  fought  them  down  south  across 
the  Cambodian  border.  But  they're  trying  to 
keep  the  war  going  on — why?  Becaxiae  they 
think  that  we're  going  to  give  up  and  pull 
out  before  the  job  Is  done.  That's  what 
they've  been  told,  that's  what  they  read  In 
our  newspapers  and  our  magazines. 

Mudd.  Tonight,  like  any  other  evening, 
there  are  between  6  and  10  Pentagon  speak- 
ers appearing  In  public.  With  military  trans- 


portation at  their  disposal,  they  traverse  the 
country  shaping  the  views  of  their  audiences. 
For  years.  General  Lewis  Walt  has  been  the 
Marine  speaker  most  In  demand. 

General  Walt.  This  is  what's  kept  the  war 
going  on.  If  we  could  have  bad  the  entire 
American  nation  In  back  of  us,  all  of  our 
Americans  In  back  of  our  Armed  Forces  In 
South  Vietnam,  this  war  would  have  been 
over  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Green  Beret  Announcer.  Please  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  hands,  the  elbows, 
the  knees,  and  the  toe  of  the  boot,  which  are 
used  to  deliver  killing  blows  to  the  vulner- 
able portions  of  the  body. 

Mudd.  When  It  oomes  to  sheer  muscle,  the 
legendary  Green  Berets  are  the  Army's 
glamor  exhibit.  In  21  states  last  year,  the 
Berets  showed  how  people  kill  people  some- 
times. On  one  occasion,  they  showed  about  a 
thousand  kids  In  New  Jersey. 

When  the  Berets  finished  their  act,  the 
audience  had  Its  own  turn. 

Child.  C'mon  ...  no!  Damn  you  .  .  .  ow! 

MxTDD.  Each  year,  the  Pentagon  runs  special 
guided  tours  for  over  3,000  infiuential  civil- 
ians. The  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Confer- 
ence Is  the  aristocrat  of  these  tours,  indeed 
of  all  Defense  Department  contacts  with  the 
public.  For  eight  days  64  prominent  citizens 
visit  key  military  installations  all  over  the 
country.  To  give  the  community  leaders  more 
sense  of  participation,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment outfits  them  In  different  colors  that 
represent  each  of  the  Armed  Services.  In- 
cluded In  this  exclusive  party  are  Industrial- 
ists, bankers,  college  administrators,  news- 
paper publishers,  and  broadcasting  execu- 
tives. 

Mudd.  High  ranking  generals  accompanied 
the  civilians.  These  two,  three  and  four-star 
chaperones  were  available  for  briefing,  pic- 
ture-taking, and  just  mingling.  CBS  News 
followed  the  distinguished  visitors  on  a  week- 
end war  game  In  North  Carolina.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  tours,  according  to  the  Penta- 
gon, is  to  teach  military  realities.  The  guests 
are  referred  to  as  "major  taxpayers."  As  their 
education  proceeded,  we  recorded  some  of 
the  military  realities  and  part  of  their  Impact 
on  the  civilians. 

The  Army  gave  a  demonstration  of  a  mas- 
sive troop  airlift.  An  air  and  land  assault  on 
enemy  territory  was  simulated  for  the  visi- 
tors. The  idea  here  was  to  show  that  thou- 
sands of  troops  can  be  transported  thousands 
of  miles  In  Just  a  few  hours.  What's  more, 
when  they  get  where  they're  going,  they  are 
reeuly  to  fight. 

JnTERBUo  Announcer.  Notice  the  jltter- 
bugglng  action  as  the  Cayuse  make  a 
thorough  search  of  suspected  enemy  loca- 
tions. Such  tactics  were  battle  tested  In 
Vietnam. 

Kennedy  Wagon  Announcer.  To  achieve 
success  In  combat,  an  Infantry  battalion  de- 
pends upon  the  fighting  strength  of  its  ri- 
fle companies.  The  company  Is  composed  of 
three  rifle  platoons  and  a  weapons  platoon. 

Mudd.  The  64  civilians  themselves  paid 
part  of  their  own  costs  and  the  official  total 
price  of  this  tour  is  only  12  thousand  dol- 
lars. 12  thousand  dollars,  however,  does  not 
include  the  amount  spent  on  elaborate 
briefings,  the  war  game  Itself,  nor  the  ex- 
penses of  several  thousand  servicemen  who 
performed  for  the  civilians  along  the  way. 

Kennedy  Wagon  Announcer.  711  tons  of 
anununltion  and  308  tons  of  fuel. 

Dr.  Richard  Chamberlain.  I  for  one  am 
very  grateful  for  this  privilege  of  seeing  how 
the  defense  of  the  country  is  being  organized. 

DAvm  Connor.  I  found  It  enjoyable  to  talk 
to  the  enlisted  ranks  who  are  handling  the 
weapons  as  we  got  in  the  tanks.  I  think 
there's  been  a  subtle,  necessary  and  Im- 
portant emphasis  on  talking  to  the  man- 
power. 

OmcEB.  Of  course  it  could  carry  rockets, 
It  could  substitute  a  rocket  part  for  an  arm. 
It  has  tremendous  fiexibillty. 
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Civilian.   A   lot   of   klllpower   though. 

OmcER.  Oh  yes,  yes. 

MxTDO.  Civilians  were  shown  some  of  the 
more  advanced  equipment  and  training 
methods.  Among  the  ordnance  the  Marines 
displayed  were  their  planes,  their  weapons, 
their  tanks,  and,  of  course,  their  Comman- 
dant, General  Leonard  Chapman. 

Officer.  Excuse  me,  General  Chapman,  this 
is  Mr.  Hoover. 

General  Chapman.  How  are  you,  sir,  nice 
to  see  you. 

Civilians  (in  boat).  Oh,  we  can  use  a 
kyack  .  .  .  That's  right  .  .  .  Bob,  you're  get- 
ting a  little  too  enthusiastic  ...  Oh  boy 
we're  really  making  time  now. 

ROBERT  Greenhill.  I  think  the  message  I 
would  take  back  Is  that  we  have  a  first-class 
military  organization  led  by  first-class  lead- 
ers and  the  people  who  carry  the  load  on 
the  enlisted  men  are  some  of  the  finest  peo- 
ple that  I've  been  privileged  to  see.  I'm  in  the 
investment  banking  business  and  I  travel  all 
over  the  United  States  and  I  know  that  for 
a  fact. 

WiLLARD  Dover.  I  think  the  message  Is 
that  you  can  be  proud  of  your  boys  In 
service. 

MuDD.  The  Defense  Department  did  not 
permit  CBS  News  to  film  what  many  re- 
garded as  the  highlight  of  the  tour.  But  the 
civilians  were  not  shy  In  talking  about  It. 

Mr.  Connor.  At  Fort  Hood  we  all  were 
seated  In  the  gunner's  seat  of  the  M-60 
TaiUcs,  and  we  fired  the  rifles,  and  were  told 
what  excellent  shots  we  were  and  we  were 
taken  over  to  the  recolUess  rifles  and  fired 
rounds  at  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
ag{Un  told  how  good  shots  we  were,  and  we 
fired  grenade  launchers  and  drove  tanks  and 
so  on  .  .  . 

Dr.  Chamberlain.  We  fired  tank  cannon 
and  recolUess  rlfies,  machine  guns  .  .  . 

Mr.  Conner.  My  gun  jammed  while  I  was 
shooting  It  and  I  thought  Oh  my  God  what 
a  great  situation  to  be  In  were  someone 
moving  on  me. 

Dr.  Chamberlain.  It  was  f\in  to  actually 
get  your  finger  on  the  trigger  of  some  of  the 
things  like  the  recolUess  weapons  that  most 
of  us  have  heard  about  but  hadn't  actually 
seen. 

Mr.  Greenhill.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
hands-on  experience. 

Mudd.  The  Defense  Department  says  these 
demonstrations  are  merely  training  exer- 
cises for  war.  War,  however.  Is  not  fought  in 
front  of  a  grandstand. 

Marine  Announcer.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  the  speed  and  fiexibillty  which  you  have 
seen  today  and  the  maneuverability  and  co- 
ordination of  the  supporting  forces  is  not  a 
demonstration.  It  is  the  stock  In  trade  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Greenhill.  One  of  the  things  I  can 
personally  see  from  this  tour  Is  that  a  lot 
of  the  statements  that  for  example  Mr.  Pul- 
brlgbt  and  Mr.  Proxmlre  make  are  absolutely 
baseless. 

Dr.  Chamberlain.  I  just  wish  that  all  the 
American  people  could  see  what  we've  seen. 
I  think  we'd  find  much  less  of  this  carping  at 
the  military  and  we'd  find  a  lot  more  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Dover.  I  think  that  one  part  of  this 
tour  is  that  you  won't  find  a  George  Romney 
statement  about  being  brainwashed. 

Dr.  Olav  Sola.  As  we  proceeded  through 
numerous  phases  where  we  were  personaUy 
involved  my  opinion  has  changed  180 
degrees. 

Jack  Webb.  It  seems  Ironic,  that  while  our 
finest  young  men  are  fighting  half-way  across 
the  world,  other  young  men  and  women  safe 
at  home,  openly  advocate  abandonment  of 
Vietnam  to  Communism.  Perhaps  they  really 
don't  know  what  this  war  is  all  about. 

Mudd.  With  scenes  of  war  protesters  tinted 
red  for  emphasis,  the  Defense  Department 
introduced  a  film  on  Vietnam  narrated  by 
television  star  Jack  Webb.  Over  300  films  a 


year  are  made  by  the  Pentagon.  Most  of 
them  are  meant  originally  for  troop  Informa- 
tion, but  a  large  number  Is  later  released 
for  public  showing.  It  Is  widely  known  that 
the  Defense  Department  often  helps  sympa- 
thetic HoUywood  producers  who  need  troop 
6upp>ort  for  their  war  movies.  What  has  re- 
ceived far  less  attention  is  that  the  Penta- 
gon itself  spends  over  12  mllUon  dollars  a 
year  on  its  own  pictures.  The  annual  cost  of 
a  single  Army  series,  "The  Big  Picture",  is 
900  thousand  dollars  and  the  overall  Army 
film  budget  is  more  than  6  and  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  During  the  1960's,  at  least 
52  million  Americans  saw  Pentagon  motion 
pictures.  45,000  public  gatherings  viewed 
them  and  at  least  356  commercial  and  edu- 
cational television  stations  have  presented 
them  as  part  of  their  public  service  broad- 
cast time.  Pacts  and  information — not  opin- 
ions and  attitudes — are  supposed  to  be  the 
ingredients  of  Defense  Department  films.  An 
official  Pentagon  directive  states:  "propa- 
ganda has  no  place  in  Defense  Department 
Public  Information  programs".  In  prepar- 
ing this  broadcast  we  looked  only  at  prod- 
ucts of  the  last  decade — aU  made  after  the 
thaw  in  Cold  War  politics.  Well-known  Jour- 
nalists and  movie  stars  often  serve  as  narra- 
tors for  the  films  as  these  excerpts  show. 

Robert  Stack.  Hi,  I'm  Bob  Stack.  As  you 
may  know  one  of  my  hobbies  is  coUecting 
guns.  I've  hunted  on  and  off,  all  my  Ufe 
from  California  to  Mexico  to  safaris  in  Africa. 
Speaking  of  guns  and  faraway  places,  I've 
just  come  back  from  a  trip  to  Vietnam  where 
guns  are  used  for  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose. 

John  Wayne.  The  Defense  Department  has 
asked  me  .  .  . 

Mxtod.  The  Pentagon  helped  John  Wayne 
make  "The  Green  Berets".  John  Wayne 
help>ed  the  Pentagon  make  this  film  In  Viet- 
nam. Over  a  thousand  prints  are  In  circu- 
lation. 

Soldier  (talking  to  Wayne).  In  Vietnam, 
revolution  Is  a  double  edged  word.  The  enemy 
uses  it — It's  what  they  call  the  "aggressive 
war"  they're  using  against  people  over  here. 

Wayne.  That's  the  story  and  there's  noth- 
ing mysterious  about  the  kind  of  revolution 
the  enemy  has  in  mind — it's  the  same  thing 
we've  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ever 
since  the  Communist  revolution  fifty  years 
ago.  Murder,  assassination  terror,  and  over 
here  they've  killed  over  20  thousand  civilian 
leaders.  And  it's  these  same  brave  people,  who 
have  had  the  wiU  and  the  guts  to  conduct 
their  own  revolution  a  real  revolution  for 
the  betterment  of  their  people. 

Mudd.  Not  only  movie  stars  have  aided 
Pentagon  propaganda.  For  patriotic  reasons 
newsmen  such  as  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Lowell 
Thomas  and  John  £>aly  often  volunteered 
their  talents  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Cold  War.  The  Pentagon  has  used  many 
journalists  to  carry  Its  message.  Including 
some  years  ago,  two  of  the  beet  known 
broadcasters. 

Chbt  Huntley.  I'm  Chet  Huntley.  To  most 
of  us,  this  is  the  United  States  Navy — the 
aircraft  carrier,  the  cruiser,  and  destroyer. 
The  modern  deepwater  navy  extending  Amer- 
ican strength  across  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  American  Navy  In  Vietnam, 
moving  quickly  where  and  when  needed,  dis- 
playing the  flexibility  of  modern  sea  power, 
controlling  the  seas,  extending  its  influence 
on  land,  and  holding  superiority  .n  the  air. 
A  three-way  force  for  jjeace,  here  to  meet 
at  any  spot  on  the  globe. 

Mudd.  "The  Eagle's  Talon"  made  In  1962, 
narrated  by  Walter  Cronkite,  deals  with 
America's  response  to  Communism. 

Walter  CaoNKrTE.  Starting  In  World  War 
n,  the  aggressive  Communist  tide  has  spread 
In  Europe  and  Asia  to  engulf  Its  neighbors. 
Communist  Chma  even  now  has  plans  to 
dominate  Asia  by  mass  murder — destroying 
ancient  civilizations.  Right  next  door  Is  the 
nation  we  freed  In  1898 — Cuba.  A  Communist 


tyranny  holds  sway  and  whiskers  do  not  hide 
the  naked  face  of  dictatorship.  Our  army  Is 
face  to  face  with  Communism  around  the 
world.  To  meet  immediate  threats  on  any 
front  we  must  build  up  our  land  forces  at 
home  and  overseas.  This  soldier,  guarding  one 
of  Asia's  gateways  against  Soviet  aggression 
symbolizes  the  determination  of  free  men 
everywhere  to  resist  Communist  expansion 
by  force  of  arms. 

Mudd.  On  a  policy  level,  the  Pentagon  says 
it  has  discarded  the  rhetoric  of  confronta- 
tion. But  city  by  city,  public  showing  by 
pubUc  showing,  the  language  and  symbols  of 
the  early  60's  are  still  being  widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  70's.  Here,  in  Elmendorf,  Texas 
this  month,  a  Baptist  congregation  attends 
a  Pentagon  film  on  Communism  made  In 
1962.  Even  though  the  expressed  policy  of 
the  United  States  Is  negotiation  and  not 
confrontation — even  though  Walter  Cronkite 
and  Chet  Huntley  may  now  disagree  with 
the  intent  of  the  films  they  narrated — even 
though  the  roles  of  journalist  and  Govern- 
ment spokesmen  are  incompatible — the  films 
grind  on  and  on. 

A  Pentagon  film  often  contains  a  map  that 
seems  to  be  bleeding.  'The  blood  turns  out 
to  be  thd  spread  of  international  Commu- 
nism. Interpretations  of  Communism  and  as- 
sessments of  Communist  Intent  are  signifi- 
cant themes  In  Defense  Department  films. 
In  "Red  Chinese  Battle  Plan",  an  anonymous 
Pentagon  narrator  describes  a  foreign  policy 
bent  on  world  conquest. 

Pentagon  Film  Narrator.  It  is  a  blueprint 
for  world  revolution.  Red  China's  battle 
plan — divide  and  encircle;  conquer  and  en- 
slave. 

Mudd.  In  an  excerpt  from  a  film  called 
"Road  to  the  Wall,"  the  Pentskgon  has  James 
Oagney  tell  of  a  Communist  plan  that  en- 
compasses even  more  than  the  world. 

Cagney.  The  Wall  Is  a  solid  fact.  It  stands 
In  Berlin  today.  It  stands — and  will  stand — 
wherever  the  road  of  world  Communism 
leads.  Someday,  according  to  its  builders. 
It  will  surround  not  merely  the  world,  but 
the  moon,  the  stars,  outer  space — the  uni- 
verse! 

Mudd.  In  what  Is  i>erhap8  the  Pentagon's 
most  ambitious  film,  "Red  Nightmare," 
Jack  Webb  presents  a  Russian  scheme  to 
crush  American  freedom. 

First  Russian  Soldier.  Americans  I  They 
have  too  many  freedoms. 

Second  Russian  Soldier.  That  is  another 
thing  you  must  remember.  Comrade.  One  day 
It  will  be  your  mission  to  destroy  those 
bourgeois,  capitalist  freedoms! 

Webb.  Frightening,  isnt  It? 

Mudd.  The  hero  of  Webb's  film,  a  lathe- 
worker  named  Jerry  Donovan,  dreams  that 
his  town  Is  invaded  by  Communists.  With 
remarkable  ease,  they  quickly  subvert 
everyone  except  Donovan  himself,  who  lis- 
tens with  shock  to  a  Commissar's  speech. 

Commissar.  When  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
United  States  weakens,  and  the  economy 
collapses  under  the  pressures  of  competi- 
tive coexistence.  It  will  be  your  responsl- 
blUty,  Comrades,  to  purge  the  minds  of  the 
reactionary  Americans,  so  that  they  will  wel- 
come the  enlightened  Soviet  system  and 
conform  without  resistance  to  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat. 

Donovan  (to  soldier).  Hey!  What  do  you 
think  you're  doing? 

Mudd.  When  Donovan  returns  home,  he 
finds  his  own  daughter  about  to  leave  for 
a  oommune. 

Daughter.  It's  true  Daddy.  I  did  volun- 
teer for  farm  work. 

Donovan.  Linda,  why? 

Daughter.  The  party  convinced  me  that 
I  should  free  myself  of  the  lingering  bour- 
geois Influence  of  family  life.  I  am  ready. 
Do  not  Interfere.  It  Is  for  my  own  good. 

Russian  Soldier.  And  Comrade  Donovan. 
Do  not  think  that  your  devlatlonlst  remarks 
wUl  be  overlooked.  They  will  be  reported 
to  the  proper  authorities. 
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JrocE.  Comrade  Donovaa,  you  are  ac- 
ciised  of  the  following  crimes  against  the 
state:  subversion,  devlatlonlsm  and  trea- 
son. 

MtJDD.  900  prints  of  "Red  Nightmare"  are 
currently  in  circulation.  It  was  first  released 
in  1962.  then  reissued  In  1965.  The  film 
was  made  for  the  Armed  Forces  Directorate 
on  Information. 

Judge.  As  an  ugly  remnant  of  the  diseased 
burgeols  class,  you  must  be  eradicated  be- 
fore the  contagion  can  spread. 

Donovan.  Believe  me  you  Communists 
can't  keep  fooling  the  entire  world.  You  can't 
even  keep  fooling  your  own  people.  Because 
the  news  about  Communism  Is  getting 
around — that  It's  only  another  word  for 
slavery!    (Soldier  flres  the  gun.) 

Webb.  Don't  worry  Jerry.  That  bullet  will 
never  reach  you,  because  It's  time  to  bring 
you  back  from  your  red  nightmare. 

Mtn)D.  The  Department  of  Defense  be- 
lieves that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  save 
Americans'  from  a  red  nightmare  that  comes 
true  Is  with  films  like  these.  Although  the 
Pentagon  labels  them  Informational,  these 
films  contain  a  high  proportion  of  propa- 
ganda, as  well  as  an  obsession  wltji  mono- 
lithic Communism.  Tax  money  financed  all 
of  them,  and  they  have  all  been  distributed 
during  the  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon 
administrations.  It  has  been  more  than  a 
decade  since  the  national  policy  of  peaceful 
coexistence  replaced  the  harsher  rhetoric  of 
early  cold  war  years.  But  to  the  Almmakers 
at  the  Pentagon,  with  at  least  12  million 
dollars  a  year  to  spend.  1946  seems  to  have 
lasted  a  whole  generation. 

MuDD.  The  Pentagon,  in  Washington.  Is 
the  command  post  of  a  military  establish- 
ment with  a  multitude  of  ways  to  get  Its 
message  across  to  the  public.  Many  millions 
of  Americans  are  reached  by  Defense  De- 
partment displays,  tours,  and  motion  pic- 
tures. But  the  widest,  most  penetrating  of 
all  contacts  the  Pentagon  has  with  the 
public  Is  through  the  media — newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  television.  Once  each 
day,  the  press  and  the  Pentagon  have  a 
formal  confrontation. 

Jebky  Priedhkim.  I  think  this  Is  the  first 
time  Dr.  Poster  has  discussed  the  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  SS-lls  .  .  .  That's  correct, 
these  are  MRV  not  MIRV  .... 

MuDD.  Every  morning  at  11  o'clock,  in  pur- 
suit of  Defense  Department  news.  Pentagon 
reporters  get  a  crack  at  a  careful  and  re- 
spected adversary,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Jerry  Priedhelm.  He  does  not. 
of  course,  tell  all  he  knows;  he  wouldn't  have 
his  Job  long  if  he  did. 
Priedheim.  I  can't  discuss  that  at  all. 
Newsman.  What  about  the  size  of  the  war- 
head? 

FszEOHAM.  I  Just  don't  have  anything  X  can 

give  you  on  that.  We'll  pursue  that  question. 

Robekt  Gabolski   (NBC  News).  When  did 

you  last  have  three  carriers  on  sutlon  In  the 

Med? 

Priedheim.  We'll  have  to  check  back  and 
find  that  date  for  you. 

Newsman.  Has  the  Ouam  chopped  to  the 
Sixth  Fleet? 

Priedheim.  Negative.  It  has  not. 
Bob   Schieiter    (CBS    News).    Would   she 
normally  be  going  to  replace  one  of  them; 
is  that  It? 

Priedheim.  That  has  been  the  normal  op- 
erations in  the  past.  We've  observed  some 
nineteen  Soviet  combatant  vessels  there  In 
recent    days.    The   Sixth    Fleet    strength    U 
roughly  comparable,  slightly  larger. 
Newsman.  Slightly  larger? 
Priedheim.  That's  correct. 
Jack  Tolbert.  It's  extremely  difficult  for 
a  Pentagon  reporter,  even  a  regular,  to  es- 
tablish  sources   outside   the    pubUc    affairs 
arm. 

Mudd.  Former  Public  Information  Officer 
Jack  Tolbert  was  an  Air  Force  Majcw  who 
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worked  with  the  press  at  many  military 
bases  for  twelve  years.  He  believes  that  the 
Defense  Department  confronts  reporters  with 
numerous  obstacles. 

Tolbert.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
so  many  avenues  of  getting  its  story  across, 
around,  and  over  and  under  the  media,  that 
I'm  not  even  sure  even  If  every  reporter  who 
covered  the  Pentagon  was  a  hard  nosed  re- 
porter, that  we  still  wouldn't  get  the  story 
through. 

Mudd.  The  vastness  of  the  Defense  estab- 
lishment confronts  a  reporter  with  an  almost 
impossibly  complex  task.  Pentagon  stories 
develop  In  many  other  ways  besides  formal 
briefings,  but  the  sheer  size  of  the  building 
Itself  remains  bewildering.  Often  It  Is  im- 
possible to  get  to  a  news  story — even  when 
the  story  does  vxit  involve  national  secu- 
rity— until  the  Pentagon  chooses  to  an- 
nounce It.  Going  into  and  t>ut  of  the  30 
thousand  Pentagon  offices  each  day  are  200 
thousand  phone  calls  and  129  thousand 
pieces  of  mall.  But  very  little  of  this  com- 
municating is  done  with  the  press.  Although 
the  Depfirtment  of  Defense  Is  the  biggest 
business  in  America,  over  95%  of  the  news 
bureau  In  Washington  do  not  even  assign  a 
reporter  regularly  to  the  Pentagon.  More 
newsmen  cover  the  pennant  race  than  the 
arms  race.  We  asked  the  man  In  charge  of  all 
Pentagon  public  relations.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Daniel  Henkln,  If  he  thought 
the  press  did  a  good  Job  covering  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Henkin.  I  believe  that  it  does  .  .  .  From 
time  to  time  of  course  It  gives  me  some 
headaches  and  I  give  the  press  some 
headaches.  We  understand  that.  We  act  pro- 
fessionally, as  a  professional  relationship 
not  only  with  the  Pentagon  press  and  other 
members  of  the  Washington  news  corps  but 
with  newsmen  who  cover  military  activities 
around  the  world. 

MtJDD.  What  about  your  public  displays  of 
mUltary  equipment  at  state  fairs  and  shop- 
ping centers — what  purpose  does  that  serve? 
Henkin.  Well.  I  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  public  about  their 
Armed  Forces.  I  believe  that  the  American 
public  has  a  right  to  request  Information 
about  the  Armed  Forces,  to  have  speakers 
come  before  them,  to  have  questions,  and 
to  understand  the  need  for  our  Armed 
Forces,  why  we  ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do 
ask  for.  how  we  spend  these  funds,  what 
we  are  doing  about  such  problems  as 
drugs — and  we  do  have  a  drug  problem  In 
Armed  Forces.  What  are  we  doing  about  the 
racial  problem  in  the  armed  forces,  and  we 
do  have  a  racial  problem.  I  think  the  pub- 
Uc has  a  valid  right  to  ask  us  these 
questions. 

MuDD.  Well  U  that  sort  of  Information 
about  the  drug  problem  you  have  and  the 
racial  problem  you  have  and  the  budget 
problems  you  have,  is  that  the  sort  of  In- 
formation that  gets  passed  out  at  state  fairs. 
by  sergeants  who  are  standing  next  to 
rockets? 

Henkin.  No,  I  wouldn't  limit  that  to  serg- 
eants standing  next  to  any  kind  of  exhibit. 
Now  there  are  those  who  contend  that  this 
is  propaganda.  I  don't — do  not  agree  with 
this. 

MtJDD.  What  the  press  wants  to  reveal,  the 
Defense  Department  often  wants  to  conceal. 
We  asked  the  Washington  Post's  mUltary 
specialist,  George  Wilson,  who  should  be 
prouder  of  Pentagon  press  coverage,  the 
press  or  the  Pentagon. 

George  Wilson.  The  Pentagon  by  virtue 
of  Its  overwhelming  troops  In  this  area  has 
done  better. m  prt^agaiidlzlng  as  a  whole 
than  the  press  has  done  on  exposing.  I  don't 
fault  the  digging  reporters  and  there  are 
several.  What  I  fault  Is  the  lack  of  demand 
from  the  editors,  both  of  TV  and  of  news- 
papers generally. 
MuDD.   How  hard  Is  It  Mr.  Wilson  for  a 


single  reporter  at  the  Pentagon  to  discover 
the  truth  when  the  Pentagon  doesn't  want 
the  truth  to  be  known. 

Wilson.  It's  difficult.  They  can  always  pull 
out  the  secrecy  stamp  and  say  it's  against 
the  national  interest  to  g:lve  you  the  full  ex- 
planation for  what  we  did,  but  youll  Just 
have  to  tnist  Big  Daddy. 

Mtjdd.  Can't  a  case  be  made,  Mr.  WUson, 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security,  to 
prohibit  you  from  printing  in  your  paper 
information  that  the  enemy  wants  to  know? 
Wilson.  It  certainly  can.  A  case  can  be 
made,  but  my  counter  to  that  is  that  If  its 
going  to  be — If  the  weapon  Is  going  to  be 
described  In  public  as  it  was  in  1969  and 
1970,  along  with  the  sales  Job  to  get  the  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  defense  approved  It  should 
be  described  accurately.  The  point  here  is 
that  because  the  technology  is  reachable, 
that  there  will  always  be  the  pressure  to 
build  it.  Weapons  are  Inexorable  and  they're 
Imperious,  and  only  public  challenges  and 
public  resistance  can  keep  technology  from 
running  us  right  onto  the  road  of  Armaged- 
don, and  I  think  that  points  up  why  more 
coverage  of  the  Pentagon  Is  desirable.  Edi- 
tors should  have  a  larger  appetite  for  these 
weapons  because  they're  not  Just  nuts  and 
bolts;  they  often  dictate  the  largest  policy 
decisions  In  the  world  today. 

Radio  Voice  (Hometown  News  Center). 
This  Is  Army  Specialist  Jean  Campbell  re- 
porting from  Pleiku,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam .  .  . 

MtJDD.  The  Armed  Forces  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  radio,  television  and  newspapers  to 
come  to  them.  They  have  their  own  way  of 
reaching  the  media.  At  the  Army's  Hometown 
News  Center  In  Kansas  City,  a  blizzard  of 
press  releases  Is  turned  out  In  all  seasons. 
Each  year.  12  thousand  radio  and  television 
tapes  are  mailed  to  27  hundred  radio  sta- 
tions and  546  television  stations.  Over  two 
million  printed  releases  are  sent  to  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers. In  these  releases,  medals,  promotions 
and  re-assignments  are  emphasized.  While 
transmitting  legitimate  Information  about 
servicemen,  the  news  center  also  functions  as 
a  publicity  agency  for  American  forces 
abroad.  The  only  news  from  the  center  is  good 
news.  The  center  is  commanded  by  Colonel 
Richard  Stewart,  who  feels  the  operation  is 
helpful  to  the  Army. 

Colonel  Stewart.  This  Is  another  way  of 
seeing  your  Army  In  action  and  It's  even 
more  meaningful  because  the  people  can  re- 
late to  this  particular  soldier.  This  is  not 
Just  an  exercise  or  combat  operation  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature  but  this  here  is  Ser- 
geant Willy  Jones. 

Jack  Tolbert.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  weeklies  and  small  dallies  in 
this  country  that  live  on  what  we  call  the 
hometown  release,  where  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  maintain  hometown  news  re- 
lease centers,  and  are  Just  spewing  this  stuff 
Into  these  newspapers  who  accept  It  will- 
ingly and  who  print  It. 

Stewart.  They  have  said  time  and  time 
again  when  I've  talked  to  them,  they've  said, 
"Keep  it  coming,"  In  effect,  words  like  that 
"Keep  It  coming." 

Tolbert.  What  the  press — and  this  is  the 
whole  press,  the  community  press  which  Is 
extremely  Important  to  this  country.  Is  giv- 
ing a  free  ride  to  a  military  story. 

Representative  HisERT.  I'm  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  the  most  vicious  Instru- 
ment in  America  today  Is  network  television. 

MuDD.  Using  sympathetic  Congressmen, 
the  Pentagon  tries  to  counter  what  it  regards 
as  the  anti-military  tilt  of  network  reporting. 
War  heroes  are  made  available  for  the  taped 
home  district  TV  Reports  from  Pro-Pentagon 
politicians.  Here  Representative  P.  Edward 
Hi'bert  of  Louisiana  asks  Major  James  Rowe, 
a  Green  Beret  and  former  P.O.W.,  what  keeps 
th«  Viet  Cong  fighting. 
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Major  RowE.  The  support  that  the  VC  re- 
ceives from  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  them  fighting. 

MuDD.  Later.  Congressman  Hubert,  who  is 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  asks  Major  Rowe  for  bis 
reaction  to  a  peace  rally. 

RowE.  I  walked  up  and  I  heard  one  of  the 
speakers  yelling,  "Down  with  lmp>erlallsm, 
down  with  capitalism,  down  with  the  oppres- 
sive leadership  in  Washington.  Power  to  the 
people."  I  heard  the  same  thing  from  the 
Viet  Cong  except  there  it  was  In  Vietnamese 
and  here  It  Is  in  English.  I  looked  around  the 
crowd — I  walked  through  the  crowd,  and  I 
saw  some  VC  fiags  fiylng  from  the  fiagpole  of 
the  Washington  Monument,  I  saw  American 
flags  with  VC  flags  fiylng  over  the  top  of 
them.  I  saw  American  fiags  with  the  stars 
removed  and  a  peace  symbol  superimposed. 
I  saw  the  red  fiag  with  a  black  peace  symbol 
on  it  and  then  I  heard  one  of  my  Senators 
say  that  "We  are  here  because  we  cherish  our 
flag."  And  the  only  thing  I  could  think  of  in 
answer  is  what  flag  does  he  cherish? 

HiBERT.  I  want  to  congratulate  you.  It's 
an  honor  to  have  had  you  on  this  program 
with  me,  and  I  only  wish  to  God  we  could 
have  more  people  wearing  the  uniform  priv- 
ileged to  speak  as  you've  sf^ken,  because  the 
silent  majority  will  and  must  be  heard. 

MuDD.  The  war  is  covered  extensively  not 
only  by  the  civilian  press  but  also  by  the 
Defense  Department's  own  camera  crews  In 
Vietnam.  Their  product  is  distributed  to 
American  TV  stations  and  networks.  This  is 
a  soccer  match  played  by  North  Vietnamese 
prisoners  of  war  and  filmed  by  the  Defense 
Department.  It  Is  intended  to  supplement 
regular  network  news  coverage.  But  the  De- 
fense Department  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
disinterested  observer  in  Vietnam.  Recently, 
there  have  been  charges  that  some  of  the 
Pentagon's  footage  was  staged.  In  fact,  the 
cameraman  wtho  filmed  this  soccer  game 
told  CBS  News  that  the  prisoners  had  never 
been  permitted,  to  play  soccer  before  but 
were  trotted  out  for  this  match  when  his 
crew  arrived.  The  cameraman,  former  Air 
Force  Sergeant  Thomas  Demltor,  spoke  about 
his  filming  experience  shortly  before  leav- 
ing the  service  after  16  years. 

Thomas  Demttor.  In  many  stories  that 
were  filmed  In  Vietnam,  with  my  team,  we 
staged  a  number  of  stories  of  the  Vietnamese. 
We  were  propagandizing  the  war  and  an 
example  of  it  was  a  story  titled,  "US  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  patrol  enemy  Infll- 
tration  rout«s."  We  went  out  with  the  Viet- 
namese In  the  Rivertne  patrol,  went  down 
the  river  until  we  found  an  area  that  was 
suitable  for  our  landing.  Because  I  knew  it 
wasn't  an  actual  combat  situation  I  had  no 
fear — I  was  off  the  boat  on  the  land  before 
the  Vietnamese  infantry  came  up,  so  that 
we  could  get  a  shot  as  the  boats  came  onto 
the  shore.  We  proceeded  Inland  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  while  we 
were  getting  shots  of  them  running  through 
the  rice  paddles.  They  didn't  fire  any  shots. 
There  were  no  traces  of  Viet  Cong. 

We  were  told  when  we  thought  we  had 
a  sufficient  amount  of  footage  exp>osed,  to 
tell  the  Vietnamese  and  they  would  turn 
around.  When  someone  turns  around  and 
asks  you  well  do  you  have  enough  film,  and 
you  say  yes,  then  it  is  definitely  staging. 

MtJDD.  Later,  while  filming  the  same  story, 
Sergeant  Demltor  shot  real  combat  footage 
Involving  American  troops.  ^ 

Demitor.  In  the  final  release,  we  see  none 
of  the  actual  combat  footage  of  the  Amer- 
icans, we  see  all  of  the  staged  footage  of  the 
Vietnamese,  and  It  would  lead  someone  to 
believe  that  the  Vietnamese  were  doing  the 
majority  of  the  work.  The  staged  action  got 
in.  The  actual  action  did  not  get  In. 

Henkin.  We  are  trying  our  best  to  provide 
Information.  There  undoubtedly  have  been 
Umes  when  certain  actions  have  been  staged. 
I  think  this  Is  true  of  all  TV  news  coverage; 
after  all  this  Interview  here  Is  being  staged. 


ISxTDD.  How  so? 

Henkin.  Well  p>rops  were  set  up,  arrange- 
ments were  made.  You  and  I  did  not  Just 
walk  Into  this  room  cold.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  It. 

MuDD.  Well,  we  wanted  to  film  In  you;  of- 
fice but  yoxir  people  said  let's  go  Into  the 
studio — so  we  didn't  stage  it. 

Army  Briefer.  We  are  conducting  limited 
duration  protective  reaction  air  strikes.  .  . 

MuDD.  Defense  Department  Information 
machinery  is  well  established  In  Vietnam, 
where  a  special  language  has  developed  that 
takes  some  time  to  learn.  "Protective  reac- 
tion" means  the.  United  States  resumed  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  "Selective  ord- 
nance"  means  napalm.  "Defoliation"  means 
nothing  will  grow  there  any  more.  A  "civilian 
irregular  defense  group  volunteer"  Is  s  mer- 
cenary. "Population  resettlement"  means 
getting  villagers  out  of  their  villages,  and 
"Military  Assistance  Command  Daily  Press 
Briefing"  means  this  scene  right  here,  which 
Is  popularly  known  among  newsmen  in  Sai- 
gon as  the  five  o'clock  follies.  The  most  popu- 
lar phrase  at  these  sessions,  however,  needs 
no  explanation. 

Army  Briefer.  No  comment. 

First  Reporter.  Well,  can  you  please  tell 
tis. . . 

Army  Briefer.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add. 

Second  Reporter.  Why  don't  you  answer 
my  question? 

Army  Briefer.  I  have  no  further  comment. 

McDD.  Often  the  Press  is  an  unwitting 
partner  in  its  own  deception.  Pormw  In- 
formation Officer  Tolbert  once  took  great 
pride  in  utilizing  the  media.  He's  not  so 
proud  of  the  record  any  more. 

Tolbert.  A  network  was  coming  over  to 
cover  and  do  a  documentary  on  the  air  war 
over  North  Vietnam.  They  were  going  to  film 
It  out  of  Danang  where  I  was  the  information 
officer.  So  in  preparing  for  them  we  tried  to 
pick  out  the  most  articulate,  the  best-look- 
ing pUots  that  we  could,  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe through  their  eyes  what  the  air  war 
was  all  about.  We  briefed  the  pilots  so  that 
they  would  understand  that  we  were  trying 
to  present  our  views  in  a  one-voice  concept; 
we  didn't  want  divergent  views  coming  from 
a  variety  of  the  different  pilots  that  might 
raise  questions  concerning  whether  they  un- 
derstood, or  whether  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  way  the  air  war  In  the  north  was  being 
fought. 

Mttdd.  And  the  cast  of  characters  that  you 
made  available  to  those  network  men  was 
such  that  they  never  heard  any  dissension 
or  criticism  about  the  bombing  mission? 

Tolbert.  No.  no  never.  You  know,  being 
an  Insider,  knowing  fully  what  was  going 
on,  if  I  was  absolutely  candid  with  them,  and 
opened  all  of  our  closets  to  them,  yes  they 
would  have  come  out  with  a  lot  more  bal- 
lanced  report.  I  could  have  helped  them  do 
that. 

Mudd.  What  was  the  result  of  that  net- 
work team's  Journalistic  efforts? 

Tolbert.  Frankly  It  was  Just  great.  It  rep- 
resented the  pilots,  It  represented  the  way 
we  conceived  that  the  air  war  in  the  north 
was  being  fought  by  very  professional  people 
and  It  was  as  good  as  If  we  had  done  It  our- 
selves. 

Mudo.  Well,  I'm  duty-bound  to  ask,  I've 
got  to  ask  you  which  network  it  was.  Could 
you  tell  me? 

Tolbert.  Yes,  yes  I  will. 

Mudd.  Which  one  was  it. 

Tolbert.  It  was  CBS. 

Mudd.  Well,  taking  that  Incident  you  had 
with  CBS  and  applying  it,  Mr.  Tolbert,  to 
your  12  years  as  a  public  information  officer, 
what  effect  do  you  think  incidents  like  that 
have  on  a  democratic  society  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  a  free  press? 

Talbert.  I  feel  that  the  military  Informa- 
tion arm  Is  so  vast,  has  been  able  to  become 
so  pervasive  by  the  variety  and  the  amounts 
and  the  way  and  the  sheer  numbers  able  to 


present  Its  viewpoint  to  the  American  peo- 
ple I  think  this  attitude  It  was  able  to  de- 
velop allowed  Vietnam  to  happen.  Had  we 
not  been  able  to  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple prior  to  Vietnam  that  a  military  solu- 
tion was  a  correct  solution,  without  a  doubt 
and  not  to  be  questioned  we  couldn't  have 
had  a  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  If  we  allow  this 
pervasiveness  to  continue,  that  frankly  It 
could  lead  us  to  another  Vietnam. 

Mudd.  We  have  reported  tonight  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  public  relations  vp- 
paratus  belonging  to  the  Pentagon  and  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers. 

Indeed,  the  news  restrictions  on  the  cur- 
rent invasion  of  Laos  raise  the  question 
whether  the  public's  right  to  know  is  being 
served  or  thwarted. 

On  this  broadcast,  we  have  seen  violence 
made  glamourous,  expensive  weapons  adver- 
tised as  if  they  were  auotmoblles,  biased 
opinions  presented  as  straight  facts.  Defend- 
ing the  country  not  Just  with  arms  but  also 
with  Ideology,  Pentaijgon  propaganda  Insists 
on  America's  role  as  the  cop  on  every  beat 
in  the  world.  Not  only  the  public  but  the 
press  as  well  has  been  beguiled — Including, 
at  times,  ourselves  at  CBS  News.  This  propa- 
ganda barrage  is  the  creation  of  a  runaway 
bureaucracy  that  frustrates  attempts  to  con- 
trol it. 

Last  November  6,  President  Nixon  sent  this 
memorandum  to  executing  agencies  criticiz- 
ing what  he  called  self-serving  and  wasteful 
public  relations  efforts  He  directed  an  end 
to  what  he  described  as  "inappropriate  pro- 
motional activities".  The  President  specifical- 
ly ordered — in  his  words — a  curtainment  of 
"broadcastng  advertising,  exhibits  and 
films." 

Just  since  the  memo  was  written  the 
Army's  Golden  Knights — a  parachute  team — 
have  performed  for  the  public  In  Nevada, 
California  and  North  Carolina.  Other  Army 
exhibits  have  travelled  to  59  different  loca- 
tions. 

Air  Force  displays,  like  this  Hounddog- 
Quall  missile,  have  appeared  in  at  least  36 
shopping  malls  and  municipal  centers  since 
the  memo  was  written. 

We  went  back  to  the  Pentagon  and  asked 
what  effect  the  Presidential  directive  would 
have.  We  were  told  there  will  be  cuts  in  per- 
sonnel not  activities.  There  may  be  some 
disagreement,  of  course,  over  Just  what  con- 
stitutes an  "inappropriate  promotional  ac- 
tivity". But  to  date  not  a  single  activity 
shown  on  this  broadcast  has  been  elimina- 
ted. Tomorrow  morning  according  to  De- 
fense Department  schedules,  there  will  be  an 
Army  show  pushing  the  ABM  in  Mountain 
View,  California,  an  Air  Force  missile  will 
turn  up  in  Houston  on  Friday,  the  Penta- 
gon's travelling  colonels  will  be  In  Hamp- 
ton, Virginia  on  March  8,  and  next  week 
fifth  graders  at  the  Hill  Elementary  School 
in  Davidson,  Michigan  will  get  to  see  the 
Navy's  propaganda  film  on  Vietnam. 

This  is  Roger  Mudd  for  CBS  Reports. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  be  extended  for 
an  additional  15  minutes  today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM 


/ 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXn  OP 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

CLOTURE   MOTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  under  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 2,  rule  XXII,  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by 
myself  and  19  other  Senators,  to  bring 
to  a  close  the  debate  on  whether  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 9.  I  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion having  been  filed,  the  Chair  directs 
the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Cloture  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Resolution  (8.  Res.  9)  amending  Rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker,  Frank  Shurch, 
Hugh  Scott,  Jacob  Javtts,  Oaylord 
Nelson,  Alan  Cranston,  Mike 
Mansfield,  Harrison  Williams,  Har- 
old E.  Hughes,  John  O.  Pastore, 
Robert  Oriitin,  Edward  Kennedy, 
Joseph  M.  Montota,  Philip  A.  Hart, 
James  B.  Pearson,  William  Prox- 
MiRE,  Jennings  Randolph,  Thomas 
P.  Eagleton,  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskie. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  msike  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia).  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  inquire  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  motion  is  in  order. 
It  refers  to  bringing  debate  to  a  close. 
I  have  been  here  in  rather  constant  at- 
tendance on  the  sessions  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  English  language,  the  word  "debate" 
signifies  a  discussion  or  series  of  discus- 
sions in  which  adverse  views  are  ex- 
pressed in  respect  to  a  subject.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  debate  to  be  brought 
to  a  close.  The  proponents  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
have  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
and  by  their  silence,  and  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  can- 
not be  construed  to  be  applicable  to  the 
end  of  debate  upon  a  proposition  when 
the  debate  has  never  begim. 

So  I  raise  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  motion  for  cloture 
is  not,  for  that  reason,  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  say  that,  while  the  present  occupant 
of  the  chair  may  feel  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  raised  a  perti- 
nent point,  the  Chair  feels  that  it  Is  not 
an  appropriate  parliamentary  inquiry  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  should  like  to  propound  a  ques- 


tion and  direct  it  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  . 

In  the  event  that  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  does  not  carry  on  next  Tuesday, 
can  the  Senator  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  leadership  and  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  whether  or  not  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  there  will  be  a  fourth  mo- 
tion to  invoke  cloture ;  and,  if  so,  can  the 
Senator  also  indicate  when  the  fourth 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  will  be  intro- 
duced? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  is  presently  intended,  should  the 
cloture  motion  fail  on  Tuesday  next,  that 
another  cloture  motion  will  be  filed.  No 
decision  has  been  made  as  to  when  the 
motion  will  be  filed,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  that  another  attempt  will  he 
made. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Before 
the  Senator  proceeds — the  reason  I  ask 
is  in  order  that  all  Senators  may  be  on 
notice  as  to  exactly  when  a  fourth  vote 
will  occur,  and  we  shal^  perhaps  have 
better  attendance  for  the  fourth— and 
presumably  final — vote  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  So  far  as  the  propo- 
nents are  concerned,  no  decision  has  been 
made  limiting  the  number  of  cloture  at- 
tempts. It  could  be  that  if  we  cannot 
secure  cloture  on  the  next  attempt,  the 
proponents  would  then  decide  to  take  the 
floor  and  carry  on  the  debate.  That 
would  make  up  for  the  deficiency  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
complains  about.  For  it  Is  quite  possible, 
I  assure  the  Senator,  to  say  as  much  on 
behalf  of  this  proposition  as  can  be  said 
against  it.  This  is  one  of  the  possibilities 
open.  I  would  also  want  to  give  as  much 
advance  notice  as  possible  to  Senators. 
I  appreciate  the  importance  of  it.  I  can 
only  say  that  every  effort  will  be  made, 
once  a  decision  has  been  reached,  to 
give  as  much  advance  notice  as  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  It  was  for  that 
express  purpose  that  I  sought  the  infor- 
mation. The  Senator.  I  take  it,  then,  is 
not  in  a  position  to  say  now  whether 
there  is  a  possibility,  a  probability,  or  a 
likelihood — in  the  event  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  does  not  carry  on  Tuesday 
next — that  there  would  be  a  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  presented  that  same  after- 
noon so  that  there  would  be  a  fourth  vote 
on  Thursday  next?  The  Senator  is  not  in 
a  position 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  not  presently  in 
the  position  to  say  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idfiho. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  for  an  observation.  I  should 
like  to  endorse  the  recommendation  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  if  a 
fourth  cloture  motion  Is  to  be  filed.  I 
have  stayed  here  throughout  this  so- 
calle^ debate  in  the  hope  that  I  would 
hear  Tust  one  rational  reason  advanced 
why  we  should  alter  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  have  been  here  in  vain. 

On  Friday  of  this  week  I  shall  be  emu- 
lating the  example  of  some  of  my  friends 
opposing  this  measure  who  have  gone  off 
to  make  speeches,  and  I  shall  be  making 
two  speaking  engtigements  on  Friday, 
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so  that  I  would  rather  vote  on  Thursday, 
if  possible,  than  on  Friday  for  that  rea- 
son. 

Thus,  I  trust  that  the  hope  voiced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  will  be  realized,  if  we  do  have 
a  fourth  cloture  vote. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  had  been  listening 
more  carefully  during  the  past  4  weeks,  I 
am  certain  he  would  have  heard  some 
very  convincing  arguments  in  favor  of 
Senate  Resolution  9;  but  there  is  justice 
in  his  observation  that  most  of  the  time 
has  been  taken  by  the  opponents,  which 
has  plEiced  a  burden  upon  them. 

It  may  be.  in  the  interest  of  fairness, 
that  we  should  divide  this  debate  by  the 
month.  The  opponents  have  already  had 
1  month  to  state  their  case.  Perhaps 
the  proponents  should  now  take  next 
month  to  state  their  case,  during  which 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  can 
meet  his  speaking  engagements.  Then 
the  opponents  could  take  it  up  the  fol- 
lowing month,  and.  in  this  manner,  we 
might  pass  it  back  and  forth  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session,  in  the  interest  of 
equity  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  permit 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  voice 
the  hope  that  at  least  we  can  bring  this 
alleged  debate  to  a  close  by  the  first  day 
of  November  so  that  we  can  have  the 
remaining  2  months  for  legislative  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  that  is  one  of 
the  possibilities,  but  perhaps  we  should 
find  a  way  to  break  the  impasse  before 
the  first  of  November.  In  the  interest  of 
the  country,  both  sides  should  attempt 
to  break  the  impasse  now,  so  that  a  vote 
on  the  merits  of  this  proposal  can  be 
reached  without  further  delay. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  in  accordance  with  Pub- 
lic Law  91-213.  appoints  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  to  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-81,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  to  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Coinage. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REPORT  BY  PRESIDENT'S  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  EXECUTIVE  ORGA- 
NIZATION ON  SELECTED  INDE- 
PENDENT REGULATORY  AGENCIES 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11.  the  President  released  the  re- 
port of  his  Advisory  Council  on  Executive 
Organization — the  Ash  Council — con- 
taining numerous  proposals  for  reorga- 
nizing seven  of  the  major  independent 
regulatory  Commissions.  All  but  one  of 
those  regulatory  Commissions,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  on  which  I  serve  -as  second 
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ranking  minority  member.  Accordingly, 
I  have  reviewed  the  recommendations 
contained  in  that  report  with  a  great 
deal  of  care. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  Coimcll's 
recommendation  to  replace  all  of  the  ex- 
isting Commissions — with  the  exception 
of  the  FCC  and  the  Antitrust  Board  pro- 
posed to  be  formed  by  separation  of  the 
PTC  into  two  agencies — with  single  Ad- 
ministrators appointed  by  and  serving 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  proposal.  If  adopted, 
would  in  effect  serve  to  divorce  these 
agencies  from  congressional  control  and 
move  them  Into  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  this  proposal 
would  improve  the  quality  of  regulation 
by  the  affected  agencies,  nor  is  it  jus- 
tified, in  my  opinion,  by  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced In  the  report  which  boll  down  to 
the  principal  notion  that  regulation  by 
a  single  Administrator  would  be  more 
efBcient. 

I,  for  one,  question  whether  efficiency 
should  be  tlie  sole  measure  of  regulatory 
effectiveness.  In  this  connection,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Council  itself  recom- 
mended plural  headed  organizations  in 
the  commimicatlons  area  and  antitrust 
fields  for  reasons  which  it  enumerated  as 
follows : 

We  believe  that  the  overriding  needs  for  a 
mixture  of  views  In  the  communications  area 
and  for  extensive  economic  Judgment  at  the 
point  of  decision  In  the  antitrust  field  Justify 
plural-headed  organizations  in  these  areas. 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  attributes 
are  equally  desirable  and  should  not  be 
lightly  discarded  in  the  other  areas  of 
regulations  studied  by  the  Coimcil. 

More  specifically,  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommitee  on 
Surface  Transportation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  recommendations  of  the  Coimcil 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  should  be 
combined  into  a  new  Transportation 
Regulatory  Agency,  headed  by  a  single 
administrator  appointed  by  and  serving 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Consider  for  a  minute  the  magnitude 
of  the  responsibility  that  would  be  placed 
upon  a  single  administrator  charged  with 
the  regulation  of  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion and  their  operations  both  domestic 
and  international.  For  one  thing,  such  a 
man  would  be  responsible  for  the  regu- 
lation of  industries  having  combined  as- 
sets conservatively  estimated  at  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  $100  billion.  For 
another  lie  would  be  responsible  for  the 
regulation  of  an  enterprise,  which  the 
words  of  the  President  in  his  recently 
transmitted  Economic  Report  to  Con- 
gress, "is  important  both  to  the  Nation's 
rate  of  overall  growth  and  to  the  way 
that  this  economic  activity  is  distributed 
geographically"— page  122.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  vesting  this  much  re- 
sponsibility in  a  single  individual  would 
be  either  wise  or  desirable. 

In  expressing  my  concern  about  this 
recommendation  at  this  time  I  do  not 
want  to  be  understood  to  be  opposing 


the  concept  of  merger  of  the  transporta- 
tion regulatory  commissions.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  technological  changes  in  the 
various  modes  of  transportation  identi- 
fied by  the  Council  will  dictate  the  need 
for  a  unified  regulatory  response  and 
ultimately  the  merger  of  the  three  pres- 
ently existing  transportation  regulatory 
commissions.  If  this  is  determined  to  be 
the  case,  however,  merger  should  only  be 
undertaken  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
stautes  administered  and  standards  ap- 
plied by  each  of  the  presently  existing 
commissions  in  regulating  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  regulatory  conflicts 
and  inconsistencies  pointed  to  by  the 
Council  as  its  principal  basis  for  rec- 
ommending merger  of  these  three  com- 
missions are  the  direct  result  of  the 
existence  of  conflicting  statutes  and 
standards  being  applied  by  the  various 
commissions  in  regulating  transporta- 
tion. We.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  the  transportation 
regulatory  commissions  are  principally 
to  blame  for  this  deplorable  situation 
and  it  is  up  to  us  to  correct  it.  We  have 
paid  a  great  deal  of  lipservice  to  the 
concept  of  creating  a  balanced  and  co- 
ordinated national  transportation  sys- 
tem but  when  it  comes  to  legislating, 
we  proceed  to  enact  legislation  on  a 
mode-by-mode  piecemeal  basis.  I  have 
decried  our  tendency  to  enact  piecemeal 
legislation  in  the  past  and  I  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  The  results  of  legis- 
lating in  this  fashion  are  just  now  begin- 
ning to  manifest  themselves  in  the  area 
of  transportation. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  all  well  and  good 
to  talk  about  organizational  restructur- 
ing of  these  commissions  but  it  should 
be  apparent  that  such  a  restructuring  will 
in  and  of  itself  accomplish  very  little 
so  long  as  the  different  modes  are  regu- 
lated under  different  and  frequently 
conflicting  statutory  provisions. 

The  Ash  Council  Itself  appeared  to 
recognize  this  fact  as  evidenced  by  the 
following  paragraph  found  at  page  82  of 
its  report: 

Merger  of  the  functions  of  transportation 
regulation  Into  a  single  regulatory  agency 
will  place  a  great  burden  on  the  adminis- 
trator of  that  organization.  At  the  outset, 
he  would  have  several  statutes  to  administer, 
which  might  tend  toward  Inconsistent  pwUcy. 
This  result  must  be  avoided  if  the  agency  is 
to  exercise  Its  mandate  effectively.  Statutes 
written  to  accommodate  the  requirements  of 
the  public  and  the  Industry  In  1887,  1916,  or 
1938,  are  not  the  statutes  which  can  serve 
the  requirements  of  the  integrated  trans- 
portation network  of  the  Seventies  and 
beyond.  For  these  reasons,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  the  Shipping  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  must  be  reexamined  to 
make  compatible  their  provisions  and  to 
determine  how  best  they  can  be  amended  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  private  Initiative  to 
restore  a  viable  and  efBcient  transportation 
system. 

Nowhere  Is  the  need  for  reexamina- 
tion more  apparent  then  in  the  area  of 
rate  regulation  as  I  have  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly. Last  year  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  186  which  would  have 
provided  for  a  study  of  the  standards 
applied  by  the  transportation  regulatory 
commissions  in  passing  upon  the  lawful- 
ness of  carrier  flled  rates.  Unfortunately, 


although  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation 
last  year  with  respect  to  this  prob- 
lem, my  resolution  got  lost  in  the  press 
of  other  business  before  the  conunlttee 
during  the  concluding  days  of  the  91st 
Congress.  I  intend  to  reintroduce  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  shortly  and  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  receive  early  and  favorable 
consideration.  Such  a  study  is  obviously 
necessary  whether  or  not  the  transpor- 
tation regulatory  commissions  are  to  be 
merged  as  recommended  by  the  Council. 

Similarly,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  ,  also  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation, 
introduced  a  bill  last  year.  S.  3760, 
which  would  have  provided  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  feasibility  as  well 
as  the  desirability  of  combining  the  exist- 
ing transportation  regulatory  commis- 
sions into  a  single  transportation  regu- 
latory commission.  I  did  not  cosponsor 
that  bill  because  it  was  not  clear  to  me 
at  the  time  that  the  study  commission 
provided  for  would  be  required  to 
thoroughly  review  the  operating  pro- 
cedures, policies,  and  substantive  pro- 
visions of  law  administered  by  each  of 
the  existing  commissions  prior  to  sub- 
mitting its  recommendations  for  or 
against  merger.  Had  that  bill  been 
considered  by  the  committee,  I  would 
have  proposed  an  amendment  to  clarify 
that  point,  because  in  my  view  a  merger 
study  which  does  not  come  to  grips  with 
these  fundamental  issues  would  be  an 
unreliable  base  for  determining  the  ap- 
propriateness of  a  merger.  Unfortimate- 
ly  the  committee  did  not  even  hold 
hearings  on  that  bill  during  the  last 
Congress. 

HapplUy.  Senator  Baker  has  recently 
reintroduced  a  revised  study  commis- 
sion bill — S.  784 — which  clearly  requires 
the  commission  to  undertake  the  sort  of 
comprehensive  study  which  I  believe  to 
be  essential  to  an  informed  consideration 
of  reform  of  the  transportation  regula- 
tory structure.  I  strongly  support  S.  784 
and  I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of 
anyone  genuinely  interested  in  regula- 
tory reform  with  respect  to  transporta- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  will  expeditiously  proceed 
with  hearings  on  this  vitally  necessary 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves, there  are  no  simple  solutions  to 
a  problem  as  complex  as  overhauling  the 
structure  for  the  regulation  of  transpor- 
tation. No  one  is  satisfied  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  structure  is  fimction- 
Ing  at  present.  Everyone  wants  to  do 
something  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
transportation  regulatory  process.  But  I 
cannot  caution  too  strongly  against  act- 
ing precipitously  in  an  area  of  such 
great  sensitivity  as  the  regulation  of 
transportation.  What  I  am  saying  is: 
Let  us  look —  and  carefully — before  we 
leap  to  the  conclusion  that  existing 
transportation  regulatory  commissions 
should  be  abolished  and  their  functions 
lumped  together  somehow  within  the 
framework  of  a  super  transportation 
regulatory  agency. 

If  as  a  result  of  the  rate  study,  which 
I  believe  to  be  necessary,  and  the  study 
of  the  other  substantive  provisions  of  the 
laws  administered  by  the  existing  com- 
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missions,  such  as  would  be  provided  im- 
der  S.  784,  It  is  determined  that  the 
statutory  mandates  of  the  various  com- 
missions can  be  standardized  or  at  least 
harmonized,  the  principal  reason  which 
has  been  assigned  to  date  for  merger  will 
have  been  eliminated.  The  majority  of 
the  proposals  for  procedural  reform  ad- 
vocated by  the  Coimcil,  such  as  Increased 
reliance  on  rulemaking  and  reduction  of 
the  number  of  issues  decided  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  clearly  do  not  require  mer- 
ger for  their  implementation. 

In  any  event,  the  study  provided  for 
under  S.  784  Is  an  obvious  necessity  if 
we  are  to  avoid  regulatory  chaos  in  con- 
nection with  attempting  to  merge  the 
three  transportation  regulatory  com- 
missions. It  is  even  more  necessary  in 
my  opinion  to  provide  a  rational  blue- 
print for  regulatory  reform,  which  may  or 
may  not  include  the  creation  of  a  single 
agency  or  commission  to  regulate  all 
modes  of  transportation. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  a  number 
of  the  subjects  covered  in  the  Ash  Coun- 
cil Report  later.  The  purpose  of  these 
remarks  is  simply  to  bring  the  existence 
of  their  report  and  some  of  its  salient 
recommendations  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  While  I  find  much  to  disagree 
with  in  the  report,  it  is  bound  to  stim- 
ulate the  sort  of  vigorous  public  discus- 
sion which  the  President  indicated  was 
his  reason  for  releasing  it.  In  so  doing 
the  President  urged  "all  concerned  to 
respond  with  their  comments  or  criti- 
cisms by  no  later  than  April  20,  in  order 
to  help  us  restructure  the  regulatory 
process  to  make  it  realize  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  American  public."  I  am 
hopefuj  that  he  will  receive  the  wide- 
spread response  to  the  report  which 
he  is  apparently  seeking. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  of  the  President  upon  releas- 
ing the  report  to  which  I  have  referred 
and  a  fact  sheet  released  by  the  White 
House  summarizing  the  background, 
findings,  and  principal  recommendations 
contained  in  that  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President 

Today,  I  am  releasing  an  extensive  study 
on  the  organization  and  structure  of  seven 
major  independent  regulatory  commissions. 
Prepared  by  my  Advisory  Council  on  Execu- 
tive Organization  (The  Asb  Council),  the 
study  contains  far-reaching  recommenda- 
tions for  change. 

Of  varying  ages,  the  regulatory  agencies 
were  established  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

Following  the  near  collapse  of  the  railroads 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  the  ensuing  era  of 
monopolistic  and  discriminatory  practices, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
established  in  1887. 

The  desire  to  Improve  competitive  mar- 
kets and  protect  consumers  and  aheu-ehold- 
ers  from  fraudulent  practices  were  the  cen- 
tral goals  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
created  in  1914,  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change  Commission,  created  In   1034. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  development  of 
Federal  regulation  of  radio  communication 
and  the  radio  industry,  culminating  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  in  1934,  was  in  resiMnse 
to  an  Industry  seeking  regulation  of  tlie 
spectrum  for  its  own  protection. 


However,  there  was  a  thread  common  to 
all — the  effort  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  protect  the  members  of  the  consxuntng 
public  against  market  abuses  over  which 
they  had  little  or  no  control. 

Since  their  establishment,  all  of  these 
agencies  have  grown  in  haphazard  faablon — 
and  despite  repeated  criticism  and  calls  for 
reform,  very  little  change  has  been  under- 
taken beyond  some  modest  Internal  reorga- 
nization. 

As  the  agencies  deal  in  areas  of  great  sen- 
sitivity, in  which  major  economic  Interests 
are  affected,  and  In  which  interrelationships 
exist  between  the  executive,  the  Congress 
and  the  courts,  the  reluctance  to  reform  can 
be  readily  explained. 

The  Ash  Council  found  considerable  merit 
in  the  following  criticisms  that  some  have 
leveled  against  the  commissions : 

1.  That,  lacking  in  direct  accountability  to 
anyone,  their  structures  frozen  into  a  cast  set 
years  ago,  the  -commissions  have  at  times 
been  unresponsive  to  changing  circum- 
stances, and  to  new  needs. 

2.  That  they  have  at  times  failed  to  carry 
out  their  statutory  responsibilities  with 
either  effectiveness  or  efficiency. 

"3.  That  the  very  constituency  they  were 
established  to  serve — the  consuming  public — 
is  now  the  source  of  Increasing  and  legiti- 
mate complaints. 

4.  That  their  collegia!  decision-making  is 
inefficient  and  permits  avoidance  of  respon- 
slbUlty. 

5.  That  the  regulatory  process  has  in  some 
areas  become  so  obscure  and  complex  that  it 
has  effectively  Insulated  vital  Issues  of  policy 
from  public  scrutiny  and  correction. 

6.  That  the  activities  of  the  commissions 
are  largely  uncoordinated  either  with  each 
other  or  with  national  policy  goals. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  Independent  agencies  may 
not  be  entirely  attributable  to  faulty  orga- 
nization and  procedure. 

The  failure  to  review  and  reform  outdated 
social  and  economic  policies  embedded  in  the 
regulatory  fabric  may  also  be  partially  re- 
sponsible. In  addition,  the  substantive  goals 
of  regvilation  often  seem  confused,  unclear, 
or  even  contradictory.  Regulation  may  have 
been  extended  to  some  fields  in  which  mar- 
ket forces  would  better  serve. 

Too  often,  out  of  habit  or  Inertia,  govern- 
ments maintain  organization  structures  and 
agencies  that  are  either  no  longer  necessary, 
no  longer  relevant,  or  no  longer  truly  re^on- 
slve  to  the  problems  of  the  modern  era. 

The  Ash  Council's  report  persuades  me 
that,  despite  the  best  efforts  and  intentions 
of  the  commission's  members,  there  Is  room 
for  substantial  Improvement  both  in  the  way 
in  which  these  organizations  are  structured, 
and  in  the  way  In  which  they  carry  out  their 
functions. 

At  this  point,  I  have  made  no  final  deci- 
sions on  the  merits  of  the  Council's  recom- 
mendations. But  to  stimulate  a  vigorous  pub- 
lic discussion,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  views  of  the  agencies  themselves,  the 
regulated  industries,  the  Interested  bar 
groups,  consumer  protection  organizations 
and  others,  I  am  releasing  today  this  full 
report  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

I  have  asked  the  Ash  Council  staff  to 
solicit  comments  from  the  broadest  possible 
range  of  groups  and  individuals  concerned 
and  affected.  Including  consumer  and  user 
groups  familiar  with  the  industries  Involved. 

I  urge  all  concerned  to  respond  with  their 
comments  or  criticisms  by  no  later  than 
April  20,  In  order  to  help  us  restructure  the 
regulatory  process  to  make  it  realize  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  American  public.  Follow- 
ing an  evaluation  of  these  views,  I  will 
reconunend  to  the  Congress  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, those  reforms  that  appear  desir- 
able and  in  the  public  Interest. 


Fact  Sheet:  Pboposal  for  a  New  Rkcttla- 
TORT  Framework 

(Report  of  the  President's  Advisory  Council 
on  Executive  Organization  on  Selected 
Independent  Regulatory  Agencies) 

BACKOROUND 

Major  and  fundamental  changes  have 
taken  place  in  each  of  the  areas  of  economic 
enterprise  under  regulation  by  the  seven  in- 
dependent regulatory  commissions  studied 
in  the  Council's  Report: 

In  transportation,  increasing  integration 
between  the  various  modes  refiects  a  persist- 
ent striving  for  greater  efficiency  In  the 
movement  of  goods  and  people; 

In  trade,  new  and  probably  enduring  lev- 
els of  public  and  producer  attention  are  be- 
ing given  to  the  quality  of  goods  and  services, 
and  to  the  operation  of  the  marketplace; 

In  securities,  even  as  the  structure  of  the 
industry  Itself  and  the  relationship  between 
Government  and  Industry  are  experiencing 
major  changes,  a  well  established  trend  to- 
ward institutional  investment  and  new 
methods  of  financing  are  significantly  alter- 
ing the  characteristics  of  securities  trading; 

In  power,  where  Industry  structure  is  also 
undergoing  change,  supplies  of  electrical 
energy  and  natural  gas  have  not  consistently 
kept  pace  with  Increasing  demands  In  cer- 
tain {u-eas,  and  new  technologies  have  yet 
to  take  up  the  slack: 

In  communications,  burgeoning  technol- 
ogy has  created  new  avenues  for  service  and 
new  products  which  together  complicate 
the  task  of  regulation  and  blur  distinctions 
between  the  various  forms  of  communica- 
tions. 

The  independent  regulatory  commissions 
play  a  critical  role  in  balancing  the  chang- 
ing demands  of  the  Nation  for  the  goods 
and  services  of  regulated  industries  and  the 
related  need  for  financially  sound  and  ef- 
fectively managed  Industries  In  the  regu- 
lated sectors  of  our  economy.  Unfortunately, 
obsolete  organizational  forms  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  these  commissions  in  re- 
sponding to  economic,  technological,  struc- 
tural, and  social  change. 

FINDINGS 

The  regulatory  commissions  are  not  suf- 
ficiently accountable  for  their  actions  to 
either  the  Congress  or  the  President.  Regu- 
latory activities,  therefore,  are  not  ade- 
quately supported  and  are  not  effectively  co- 
ordinated with  national  policy  goals. 

Inherent  deficiencies  in  the  commission 
form  of  organization  prevent  the  commis- 
sions from  responding  effectively  to  changes 
in  Industry  structure,  technology,  economic 
trends,  and  public  needs.  Moreover,  even 
the  most  able  administrators  have  difficulty 
in  serving  as  coequals  on  colleglal  commis- 
sions. 

Many  commissions  engage  excessively  in 
case-by-case  adjudication  as  a  basic  for 
policy  formulation  rather  than  using  less 
formal  procedures  such  as  exchanges  of 
written  or  oral  Information,  informal  regu- 
latory guidance,  or  rulemaking.  The  judicial 
cast  of  agency  review  proceedings  generates 
an  organizational  environment  inimical  to 
regulatory  efficiency  and  to  constructive  re- 
sponse to  industry  and  the  public. 

Over  judiciallzation  of  the  administrative 
process  encumbers  the  time  and  energies  of 
commissioners  and  staff,  imposes  high  costs 
upon  litigants,  and  hinders  coordination  of 
agency  p)ollcy  and  priorities  with  those  of  the 
executive  branch. 

Certain  functional  responsibilities  are  in- 
appropriately distributed  among  the  various 
commissions : 

(a)  Diffusion  of  responsibility  for  trans- 
portation regulation  among  the  IOC,  CAB, 
and  FMC  impedes  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation within  the  Department  of 
Traasportatlon  of  a  consistent  national  trans- 
portation policy.  Moreover,  responsibility  for 
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promotion  of  transportation  which  has  been 
vested  in  some  regulatory  conmiisslons  often 
conflicts  with  the  regulatory  activity  of  those 
agencies. 

(b)  Combination  of  antitrust  enforcement 
and  consumer  protection  In  the  FTC  deprives 
that  agency  of  a  central  purpose. 

(c)  Regulation  of  public  utility  holding 
compcuiies  should  be  transferred  from  the 
SEC  to  the  FPC  which  poesesses  the  neces- 
sary regulatory  expertise  regarding  public 
utUlties. 

recommendations 

1.  The  transportation,  power,  securities, 
and  consumer  protection  regulatory  func- 
tions should  be  assigned  to  agencies  heculed 
by  single  administrators,  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  respectively  designated: 
Transportation  Regulatory  Agency,  Federal 
Power  Agency,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Agency,  and  Federal  Trade  Practices  Agency. 

The  communications  regulatory  function 
and  the  antitrust  enforcment  function 
should,  as  now,  be  carried  out  by  multimem- 
ber bodies  for  reasons  supervenl  g  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  single  administrator.  The  FCC 
should  be  reduced  In  size  from  seven  to  five 
members  who  are  appointed  Vj  serve  6-year 
terms. 

2.  Internal  agency  review  of  proceedings 
should  be  limited  In  time  and  focused  pri- 
marily on  the  consistency  of  the  decision 
with  agency  policy.  Thus,  a  30-day  period 
should  be  allowed  after  a  hearing  extunlner's 
decision  for  policy  review  by  the  single  ad- 
ministrator. In  a  greater  percentage  of 
agency  cases,  initial  decisions  of  agency  ex- 
aminers should  become  the  final  determina- 
tions of  the  agency. 

3.  Appeals  from  final  decisions  of  many 
agencies  should  be  heard  by  an  Administra- 
tive Court  of  the  United  States,  consisting 
of  up  to  15  Judges,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  terms 
sufficiently  long  to  attract  men  of  high  judi- 
cial quality.  The  Administrative  Court 
should  review  appeals  from  final  agency  de- 
terminations of  the  transportation,  securi- 
ties, and  power  agencies.  Decisions  of  the 
antitrust,  trade  practices,  and  communica- 
tions agencies  would  continue  to  be  reviewed 
directly  in  the  Federal  courts. 

4.  The  ICC,  CAB,  and  the  PMC  should  be 
combined  within  a  new  Transportation  Reg- 
ulatory Agency. 

5.  The  promotional  subsidy-granting  ac- 
tivities of  the  CAB  should  be  transferred  to 
the   Department    of   Transportation. 

6.  The  FTC's  consumer  protection  respon- 
sibilities should  be  vested  in  a  new  Federal 
Trade  Practice  Agency. 

7.  The  FTC's  antitrust  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities should  be  vested  in  a  new  Fed- 
eral Antitrust  Board  consisting  of  a  chair- 
man and  two  economist  members. 

8.  The  regulatory  responsibilities  of  the 
SEC  under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  should  be  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Agency. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Kappel's  dissent  to  the 
Council's  recommendations  for  single  ad- 
ministrators and  for  a  separate  administra- 
tive court  Is  on  page  9  of  the  Council's  re- 
port. 


RICHARD  BREVARD  RUSSELL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  journalists  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene  Is  Mrs.  Virginia  Weldon 
,  Kelly,  who  had  many  opportunities  to 
witness  the  great  contributions  which 
our  departed  colleague.  Senator  Richard 
Brevard  Russell,  made  to  our  country. 

On  January  29,  1971,  the  Independent 
and  Press-Telegram  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  published  In  their  columns  Mrs. 
Kelly's  appraisal  of  Senator  Russell  as 


an  Individual  and  as  a  national  legisla- 
tor. Her  appraisal  of  this  great  Georgian 
and  American  merits  the  widest  possi- 
ble dissemination.  For  this  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows : 

Or  Richard  Brevard  Rttssrli, 
(By  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly) 

"Richard  Brevard  Russell,  Democrat,  of 
Winder,  Georgia,"  is  his  complete  biography 
in  the  Congressional  Directory.  He  was  a 
modest,  reserved  man  who  detested  self-ag- 
grandizement. 

When  he  died  a  few  days  ago,  the  Senate 
asked  President  Nixon  to  defer  his  State 
of  the  Union  address  for  a  period  of  Senate 
mourning.  The  President  declined.  But  at 
the  Joint  Session  of  Congress  be  paid  Sen- 
ator Russell  a  tribute. 

He  said  that  when  he  visited  the  senator 
recently  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell did  not  refer  to  his  condition,  but  made 
a  plea  for  a  strong  national  defense.  This 
was  characteristic  of  the  senator's  unselfish- 
ness. 

For  many  years,  he  smoked  three  packs 
of  cigarettes  a  day.  In  1967,  doctors  said  he 
had  emphysema.  At  the  same  time,  a  brother 
who  was  a  heavy  smoker  developed  lung 
cancer.  Senator  Russell  never  smoked  again, 
but  he  went  downhill  In  health. 

It  is  not  true  that  he  died  a  lonely  and 
bitter  man  (as  a  Washington  newspaper  al- 
leged) because  he  did  not  become  Presi- 
dent. Senator  Russell  never  married  because 
he  had  a  tragic  love  affair  in  his  youth.  But 
he  was  an  admirer  and  beau  of  lovely  women 
at  home  and  abroad. 

He  was  one  of  the  thirteen  children  of  the 
chief  justice  of  Georgia's  Supreme  Court  and 
Mrs.  Richard  B.  Russell,  senior. 

Devoted  to  his  mother,  he  made  a  home 
for  her  throughout  her  long  life.  After  her 
death,  he  had  a  bench  placed  by  her  grave 
in  the  family  cemetery  so  that  be  could  rest 
In  the  twilight  to  meditate  and  pray. 

A  deeply  but  quietly  religious  man.  he  was 
reared  to  read  the  Bible  dally.  He  helped 
rear,  educate,  and  counsel  his  many  nieces 
and  nephews,  and  their  children,  who  were 
as  close  to  him  as  if  they  had  been  his  own. 
He  suffered  anguish  when  a  nephew  was 
critically  wounded  in  Vietnam. 

He  knew  no  southerner  could  be  nomi- 
nated or  elected  President  In  1952  when  be 
briefly  sought  the  nomination.  He  cam- 
paigned only  a  few  days,  and  had  no  organi- 
zation and  little  campaign  money.  But  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention,  he  re- 
ceived 294  votes  before  Gov.  Adlal  Stevenson 
was  nominated. 

President  Truman  said,  as  did  many  other 
Democratic  leaders,  that  Dick  Russell  could 
have  been  President  If  be  had  not  been  a 
southerner. 

Senator  Russell  and  Governor  Stevenson 
were  distant  cousins.  E^arly.ln  the  campaign, 
Russell  visited  Stevenson  In  niinoia  but  they 
could  not  agree  on  Important  matters. 

In  the  Eisenhower  Administration,  Senator 
Russell  warned  the  President,  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles,  and  Assistant  State  Secretary 
Thruston  B.  Morton  that  it  would  be  cata- 
strophic to  send  arms  and  technicians  to  Viet- 
nam. He  told  succeeding  Presidents  that  in- 
volvement in  a  ground  war  In  Asia  was  na- 
tionally suicidal.  But  be  loyally  supported 
each  President  when  the  nation  was  com- 
mitted. 

Senator  Russell  was  the  close  friend  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  bis  suc- 
cessors. But  a  coolness  developed  between 
the  Senator  and  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Tru- 
man, Kennedy,  and  Johnson  because  Russell 
deplored  some  of  their  policies.  This  was  es- 
pecially painful  vls-a-vls  Mr.  Johnson  be- 
cause  Mr.   Russell   exerted   his   influence   to 


make  Johnson  Senate  majority  leader — the 
big  step  toward  the  presidency. 

Senator  Russell  always  said  he  was  a  fiscal 
liberal  In  a  depression,  but  a  conservative  In 
good  times. 

Frugal  and  above  reproach  In  private  and 
public  life,  be  never  even  accepted  fees  or 
expenses  for  making  speeches. 

After  be  refused  to  serve  on  the  Warren 
Commission,  the  senator  was  amazed  when 
President  Johnson  publicly  announced  that 
Russell  would  serve.  He  did  so,  but  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  evidence  presented  and 
other  aspects  of  the  investigation  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination. 

He  was  active  in  legislation  which  provided 
rural  electrification,  hcnne  and  farm  loans  1 
which  helped  millions  of  f>oor  whites  and 
blacks. 

He  led  the  southern  bloc  against  civil 
rights  legislation,  but  be  knew  it  would  come. 

Roy  Wllklns  and  other  black  leaders  praised 
Senator  Russell  for  his  leadership  In  areas 
other  than  civil  rights. 

He  supported  Intervention  In  Korea,  and 
he  advised  President  Kennedy  to  take  a 
strong  position  in  the  1962  Russian  missile 
crisis  in  Cuba. 

Senator  Russell  considered  that  the  Bay  al 
Pigs  fiasco  and  failure  to  overthrow  Castro 
contributed  toward  the  Vietnam  war. 

An  Intellectual,  an  avid  reader  of  history, 
be  was  a  renowned  constitutional  lawyer,  a 
formidable  parliamentarian  and  debater. 

Until  bis  Illness,  be  was  a  skilled  woods- 
man, angler,  and  hunter;  and  a  baseball  and 
football  enthusiast. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 712fa)  (1)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act,  as  amended,  provides  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  shall 
be  composed  of  10  members,  five  of  them 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  five  of  them  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
The  law  provides  that  these  five  members 
from  each  of  the  committees  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chairmen  of  the  respec- 
tive committees,  three  from  the  majority 
and  two  from  the  minority  party. 

The  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Defense  Production  will  be  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkican), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Prox- 
MiRE) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr. 
Williams)  .  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower). 


INDCTT'ERENCE  TO  FATE  OF  SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND  ENGINEERING  COM- 
MUNITY 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  en- 
titled "A  Word  for  Science,"  written  by 
Robert  Bendiner,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  15,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Bendiner 
trenchantly  argues  the  need  for  utilizing 
our  vast  scientific  and  engineering  re- 
sources in  the  immense  tasks  that  we 
have  neglected  so  much  at  home,  espe- 
cially the  problem  of  pollution.  The 
column  addresses  itself  to  those  who  are 
indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  the  fate  of 
the  scientific  and  engineering  commu- 
nity. I  think  of  this  problem  more  in 
terms  of  reorienting  the  investments  w^ 
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have  made  in  research  and  engineering 
from  space  and  military  to  domestic 
areas.  ^ 

It  is  the  same  old  theme  of  priorities. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  are  talking 
about  research  and  engineering  that 
must  be  completed  before  meaningful 
capital  investments  can  be  made.  For 
instance,  in  the  field  of  pollution  control, 
5  years  of  well-financed  and  highly  di- 
rected research  in  the  area  of  waste 
treatment  might  lead  to  the  development 
of  techniques  which  in  turn  would  make 
past  treatment  processes  obsolesent  or 
even  obsolete.  The  research  must  come 
first. 

The  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  misallocatlon  of  our  resources  have 
delayed  and  perhaps  fatally  weakened 
many  of  our  domestic  programs.  Even 
more  tragic  has  been  the  overwhelming 
use  of  our  scientific  and  engineering  com- 
munities in  areas  that  do  not  beneflt  our 
domestic  community.  We  can  no  longer 
delay  in  reorienting  at  least  this  sector 
of  our  economy  if  we  are  to  attack  our 
domestic  problems  in  the  future  with 
any  degree  of  sophistication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  WoED  FOR  Science 

WHAT    TECHNOLOGY    HAS    DONE    TO    THE    EARTH, 
TECHNOLOGY    CAN    CURE 

(By  Robert  Bendlner) 
UntU  recently  rich  and  revered  as  the 
great  American  faith,  science  bae  fallen 
on  lean  and  hungry  days.  Some  50.000  as- 
sorted scientists  and  engineers  are  now  walk- 
ing the  streets,  driving  taxis  or  running  gas 
stations.  Where  Indvwtry  recruiters  once 
stood  In  line  to  snag  fledgling  physicists  be- 
fore they  could  even  shed  their  commence- 
ment robes,  nearly  half  the  1967  crop  of 
Ph.D's  In  physics  still  had  not  found  full- 
time  work  In  their  field  two  years  after  grad- 
uation. 

Research  projects  once  welcomed  by  uni- 
versity presidents  for  the  lush  finances  they 
attracted  to  their  Institutions  are  so  thinned 
out  by  now  that  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  talks  grimly  of 
the  whole  national  research  structure  ap- 
proaching a  "shambles."  Government  mon- 
ey, long  since  become  the  secret  ingredient 
of  scientific  progress,  has  In  some  cases 
shrunk  In  absolute  terms  and  In  others 
failed  sadly  to  keep  up  with  Inflated  costs. 
And  among  students  themselves  the  Unking 
of  research  with  defense,  of  progress  with 
pollution,  has  so  discredited  science  that 
It  has  a  hard  time  competing  with  Taro  cards 
and  enlightenment  by  way  of  the  Zodiac. 

In  this  age  of  racial  romanticism  a  certain 
denigration  of  science  Is  probably  Inevitable. 
An  electronic  rock  musician  rates  ahead  of  a 
physicist,  rationalism  is  equated  with  In- 
sensltlvlty  and  science  Is  blamed  for  all  the 
sour  products  of  materialism,  Instead  of 
materialism  being  blamed  for  the  misuses  of 
science.  Yet  to  all  who  want  to  right  the 
wrongs  supposedly  fostered  by  science,  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  want  to  clean  the  air, 
water  and  earth  of  this  planet.  It  should  be 
plain  that  there  has  never  been  greater  need 
of  the  scientist,  the  engineer  and  the  tech- 
nician or  less  sense  In  their  being  unem- 
ployed for  so  much  as  an  hour. 

We  need  them,  to  start  with  a  modest  ex- 
ample, to  develop  efHclent  machinery  for  re- 
cycling waste.  Here  would  be  a  triple  boon 
to  society:  It  would  dispose  cleanly  of  the 
rubbish  that  threatens  to  bury  whole  popu- 
lations aUve;  It  would  yield  materials  better 
than  many  ores  now  being  mined  to  the 
detriment  of  the  earth  above  them,  and  It 


would  preserve  those  same  resources  against 
the  day  when  they  might  be  desperately  In 
demand. 

We  need  scientists,  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians to  develop  fuels  that  can  generate 
more  electric  power  without  fouling  earth, 
sea  and  sky  In  the  process.  But  why  more 
electric  power?  Indeed,  why  not  cut  back  on 
power  and  return  to  a  simpler,  less  demand- 
ing, way  of  Ufe?  If  only  waffle  Irons  and  elec- 
tric toothbrushes  were  at  stake,  the  argu- 
ment would  be  imanswerable. 

But  the  fact  Is,  we  need  more  power  to  do 
the  very  recycling  of  waste  that  Is  so  desir- 
able. We  need  It  to  operate  the  vastly  ex- 
panded sewage  treatment  plants  that  a  grow- 
ing population  demands.  We  need  It  for  that 
Immeasurably  developed  system  of  mass 
transportation  that  our  metropolitan  areas 
must  have  if  the  automobile  is  not  to  make 
the  human  lung  outmoded.  We  need  It  for 
the  herculean  clean-up  of  the  nation's  lakes 
and  rivers.  And,  not  lea*t,  we  need  it  If  all 
who  are  Just  emerging  from  dire  poverty  are 
to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  we  have  so  come 
to  take  for  granted  that  many  now  hold  It 
in  scorn  (or  pretend  to).  Those  who  have 
yet  to  enjoy  It  understandably  prefer  not  to 
knock  it  till  they've  tried  It. 

To  achieve  these  ends— and  we  are  con- 
cerned here  with  keeping  the  planet  livable— 
we  are  going  to  require  sources  of  power  that 
do  not  themselves  add  to  the  world's  poUu- 
tion.  And  here  is  opportunity  for  all  the  tech- 
nique we  can  muster. 

European  clUes,  particularly  Vienna,  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  producing 
electricity  as  well  as  heat  from  solid  waste. 
We  are  still  not  sure  about  picking  the  stuff 
up.  Coal  is  the  greatest  power  source  we 
have,  but  it  Is  dangerously  dirty.  Ultimately 
it  will  be  converted  to  clean  efficient  gas— but 
when?  Nuclear  fuel  promises  equaUy  clean 
and  even  cheaper  power,  but  atomic  plants 
are  stiU  In  the  Model-T  stage.  If  time,  talent 
and  money  were  concentrated  on  the  breeder 
reactor,  the  results  could  be  enormously  re- 
warding. 

So  it  goes.  Unlimited  cheap  fuel  with  no 
pollution  Whatever  Is  the  promise  of  con- 
trolled hydrogen  fusion,  which  Is  thought  to 
be  some  thirty  years  off.  But  need  it  be?  Like- 
wise off  In  the  distance  are  such  other  great 
potentials  as  oil  from  shale  and  geothermal 
power. 

The  Importance  of  all  these  sources  lies  In 
the  fact  that  electricity  itself  is  totally  clean 
and  nonpollutlng.  Let  It  at  last  be  cleanly 
produced  and  cleanliness  will  follow  in  space- 
heating,  m  industry,  in  transportation  in 
everything.  The  world  will  be  so  sanitized 
that  we  might  almost  miss  the  dirt. 

On  all  these  fronts— not  to  mention  fields 
like  biology,  medicine  and  oceanography, 
which  not  even  the  most  romantic  rebel 
deplores— there  is  such  great  good  to  be 
done  that  funds,  far  from  being  begrudged 
should  be  poured  out  as  though  our  lives  de- 
pended on  it.  They  do. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  DOLE  BE- 
FORE NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
members  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Farmers  Union  are  presently  visiting 
Washington,  and  are  conducting  their 
69th  annual  convention  sessions  in  the 
Capital  City. 

Last  evening.  Farmers  Union  mem- 
bers were  addressed  by  the  Honorable 
Bob  Dole,  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  Senator  from 
the  farm  State  of  Kansas. 

Senator  Dole  expressed  during  his 
message  a  point  which  bears  repeating: 
The  Republican  Party  cares  about  farm- 


ers, the  Nixon  administration  cares 
about  them,  and  both  are  able  to  match 
words  with  deeds. 

Senator  Dole  took  occasion  to  outline, 
in  some  detail,  ongoing  programs  and 
achievements  which  evidence  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  those  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. So  that  this  record  can  be  reviewed 
by  others.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Re-marxs  of  Senator  Bob  Dole,  Republican 
National  Committee  Chairman,  69th  An- 
nual Convention,  National  Farmers 
Union,  February  25,  1971,  Washington 
D.C. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  this  evening 
at  this  69th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  especially  for  the  opportu- 
nity it  affords  to  discuss  agricultural  facts 
and  the  real  Issues.  Over  the  many  years  of 
my  strong  and  continuing  interest  In  farm 
matters,  I  have  learned  much  from  my  NFU 
contacts.  I  know  these  wlU  continue  to  be 
constructive. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  be  with  you, 
for  we  share  a  common  concern.  It  is  con- 
cern for  American  agriculture  and  for  all 
segments  of  American  Ufe. 

With  that  concern,  we  also  share  a  com- 
mon determination.  It  Is  a  determination  to 
face  squarely  the  problems  of  the  present, 
and  together  develop  constructive  answers 
for  a  brighter  future. 

It  is  significant  that  Tony  Dechant  has 
seen  fit  to  invite  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  to  discuss  issues  af- 
fecUng  you  this  evening.  It  Is  significant  as 
an  indication  of  administration  interest  in 
farmers  that  President  Nixon  should  choose 
for  the  top  Republican  political  poet  a  man 
from  a  western  Kansas  wheat  town  who  has 
served  on  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, Is  presently  serving  on  both  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  I  have  travelled  abroad  and  will 
continue  to  travel  whenever  the  need  arises 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  all  people 
under  the  food  for  peace  program.  You  will 
recall  that  this  program  was  initiated  by 
President  Elsenhower  in  1954  and  has  had 
strong  bipartisan  support  ever  since.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  constructive 
programs  to  advance  the  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  make  one  point  clear — Just  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  was 
given  the  charge  by  President  Nixon  to  rep- 
resent the  farmers  of  this  country  in  the 
councils  of  government — so  will  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee fight  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  also 
m  the  political  arena  for  those  interests. 

Let  me  say  at  this  poin*,  that  those  inter- 
ests— the  interests  of  farm  people — are  the 
interests  of  America — Just  as  the  strength  of 
a  dynamic  and  progressive  agriculture  is  a 
source  of  strength  and  progress  for  our  na- 
tion and  the  world. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  among  our  citizens 
both  over  the  Importance  and  the  com- 
plexity of  farm  and  rural  programs. 

If  you  win  permit  me  one  small  par- 
tisan remark — and  I  know  you  suspect  that 
I  have  one  little  one  tucked  away — I  can't 
help  be  dismayed  by  the  attitude  that  city 
Democrats  have  toward  agriculture. 

REFUSED    to    serve 

That  atttiude  was  manifested  this  year 
when  Congressman  Herman  BadlUo  of  New 
York  City  refused  to  serve  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  Congressman  Ba- 
dlllo's  fellow  Democrats  were  unhappy  that 
be  did  not  remain  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
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mlttee,  since  the  Conmilttee  oversees  the 
major  anti-poverty  legislation  concerning 
food  stamps,  commodity  distribution  and 
school  nutrition.  Two  years  ago  Representa- 
tive Shirley  Chlsholm  said,  "All  I'm  asking 
for  is  something  more  relevant  than  agricul- 
ture,"  when  it  was  suggested  by  Democrat 
colleagues  that  she  devote  some  time  to 
tackling  one  of  the  major  domestic  problems 
facing  the  nation — our  food  and  farm  policy. 

I  believe  the  attitude  of  these  two  city 
Democrats  is  symbolic  of  a  great  segment  of 
the  Democratic  Party — a  group  of  people  who 
hold  dear  very  little  of  the  values  that  exist 
in  rural  America;  values  that  has  made  and 
do  make  America  great. 

I  am  reminded,  of  course,  that  similar  ob- 
servations have  been  made  about  my  own 
party — that  we  Republicans  don't  care  about 
the  farmer  and  rural  America. 

I  even  recall  a  quote  from  my  own  friend. 
Bob  Poage  of  Texas,  who  once  said  that 
neither  political  party  cared  about  5  percent 
of  the  population  when  the  other  95  per- 
cent was  off  the  farm. 

GOP   DOBS   CARS 

Well,  friends,  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that's 
only  half  right.  The  Republican  Party  does 
care,  and  I'm  going  to  do  my  best  to  see  that 
It  continues  to  care,  and  I  know  President 
Nixon  Is  going  to  do  his  very  best  to  bring 
prosperity  and  tranquUity  to  the  ruropoUs 
as  well  as  to  the  metropolis. 

Words  and  phrases  are,  of  course,  empty 
echoes  unless  accompanied  by  deeds.  And  this 
administration  will  be  like  every  other  ad- 
ministration— ^measured  by  its  deeds — not  its 
words. 

There  was  a  great  Democrat  who  once 
said,  "Let's  look  at  the  record."  Let's  take 
a  quick  look  at  some  items  of  accomplish- 
ment that  farmers  and  rural  residents  from 
across  the  nation  can  examine. 

FARM    INCOME 

First  of  all,  the  1961-1968  average  real- 
ized net  farm  income  was  $13.8  bUlion.  The 
1968-1970  average — the  Nixon  years — was 
$16.0  bllUon,  or  16  percent.  You  and  I  know 
this  Is  still  Inadequate.  It's  stUl  not  fair, 
but  It's  a  start.  We  Intend  to  do  even  better 
with  new  programs. 

GRAIN  DUMPING 

I  recall  the  mlUlona  of  bushels  of  grain 
dumped  into  the  market  to  hold  down  prices 
during  the  Freeman  years.  I  recall  a  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  expressing  pleasure 
when  farm  prices  fell,  and  a  Chairman  of 
Economic  Advisors  under  President  Johnson 
stating  on  television  that  dumping  com  and 
other  grains  on  the  market  was  good  becaiise 
It  would  result  in  lower  hog  prices. 

I  recall  an  effort  made  In  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  raise  the  minimum  re- 
sale price  above  the  105  percent  of  loan  level 
and  the  pressure  that  came  from  the  Great 
Society  to  maintain  that  low  resale  price — 
an  effort  which  was  successful  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  one  Democrat. 

I  recall  the  outcries  from  the  farmers 
union  GTA  against  this  market-destroying 
activity. 

However,  my  recaU  mechanism  does  not 
include  any  statements  of  criticism  of  these 
policies  by  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  regard 
to  the  Interests  of  our  farm  families  on  this 
real  dollar  and  cents  issue. 

NO  DUMPING  POLICT 

I  can  recall  In  the  mld-slxtles  farmers 
would  dread  the  day  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration was  to  announce  the  sale  of  some 
surplus  grain.  It  was  a  pretty  sure  bet  grain 
markets  would  drop  3c  to  lOc.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  the  minimum  legal  resale  for 
grains  Is  now  115  percent  of  loan.  CCC  Is 
getting  that  much  and  more.  There  is  no 
"dumping"  philosophy  or  practice  In  this 
administration. 
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Foreign  nations  know  they  can  depend  on 
the  U.S.  to  deliver  the  quality  grain  they 
want.  Your  local  cash  price  once  again  re- 
flects export  sales.  This  is  a  healthy  trend, 
for  as  world  markets  expand,  grain  prices 
should  Increase.  On  top  of  this,  the  farmer 
still  receives  his  marketing  certificate  for 
100%  of  parity  on  bis  domestic  production. 
When  you  combine  the  cash  price  you  receive 
when  you  sell  your  grain  and  average  the 
marketing  certificate  Income,  a  blend  price 
is  the  result. 

Let's  look  at  the  blend  price  on  wheat  the 
past  three  years.  In  1968  it  was  $1.79  per 
bushel.  In  1969,  it  was  $1.89,  and  In  1970 
It  was  $2.11  per  bushel.  If  the  administra- 
tion is  successful  In  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding world  markets  for  U.S.  grains,  we 
can  foresee  a  further  Increase  In  this  blend 
price  In  1971. 

lOA 

In  regard  to  the  International  grains  agree- 
ment, there  is  another  matter  of  overriding 
Interest  to  grain  farmers  and  to  all  the 
membership  of  this  great  farm  organiza- 
tion— which  I  should  like  to  lay  on  the  table 
for  your  careful  analysU.  For  It  Is  time  you 
got  the  real  facts  on  the  International  Grains 
Agreement  and  what  it  did  to  you — not  for 
you. 

The  I.G.A.  proved  to  be  an  International 
economic  disaster,  especially  for  Uj8.  wheat 
growers,  despite  the  following  NovBtnber, 
1967  statement  by  President  Johnson  at  the 
signing  on  behalf  of  the  United  States: 
""The  new  arrangement  thus  will  prove 
new  price  Insurance  to  U.S.  wheat  farmers." 

It  proved  to  be  low  price  Insurance  and 
losing  market  Insurance.  Other  countries  un- 
dersold us  and  we  were  left  "holding  the  bag" 
full  of  unexported  wheat. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  this  group  to 
detail  all  the  reasons  for  the  quick  demise 
of  the  I.G.A.  Perhaps,  Just  the  foUowlng  few 
words,  couched  In  diplomatic  language,  by 
Secretary  Hardin  on  November  17,  1969,  are 
sufficient: 

"World  production  and  exportable  sup- 
plies have  climbed  to  record  levels,  but  Im- 
port needs  have  faUen.  These  changes  have 
been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  cause  ex- 
treme downward  pressure  upon  world  wheat 
prices.  Thus  the  price  provisions  of  the  new 
arrangement  were  immediately  put  to  the 
severest  possible  test.  Among  the  problems 
encountered  with  the  wheat  trade  convention 
are  a  number  of  structxiral  deflclenclee, 
which  tended  to  distort  trade  patterns  and 
weakened  confidence  in  the  fairness  and 
workability  of  the  arrangement." 

Just  listen  to  this  comment  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Minister  for  Primary  Industry,  the 
Honorable  J.  D.  Anthony: 

"What  has  happened  Is  that  France  has 
Increased  her  sales  at  the  expense  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Australian  Wheat  Board  has  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  its  favorable  position  under  the 
I.G.A.  and  has  been  very  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful In  its  marketing.  As  a  result — and 
there  Is  no  doubt  about  this — Australia  has 
gained  more  than  her  traditional  share  of 
the  world  market.  While  this  has  been  hap- 
pening, countries  who  are  not  parties  to  the 
I.G.A. — particularly  the  Soviet  Union  and 
East  European  countries — have  been  expand- 
ing their  sales  at  prices  out  of  line  with 
I.G.A.  prices." 

A    NEW    AGREEMENT 

A  new  agreement  was  negotiated  and  an- 
nounced earlier  this  week  which  enables  U.S. 
wheat  growers  to  prosper  from  expanding 
markets.  The  machinery  of  the  International 
Wheat  Council  for  consultation  and  the  col- 
lection of  detailed  Information  about  prices, 
commercial  and  concessional  sales  and 
freight  rates  will  be  maintained.  The  IWC 
will  also  keep  under  review  the  poeslblUty 
of  convening  another  negotiating  conference 


when  and  if  it  appears  that  the  problems  of 
establishing  a  reference  wheat  and  a  pricing 
arrangement  appears  feasible.  The  new  agree- 
ment also  provides  for  i>eriod  meetings  and 
continuous  consultations  on  the  general 
wheat  markets.  During  the  life  of  the  new 
agreement,  wheat  trading  prices  are  deter- 
mined by  the  ordinary  play  of  market  force*. 
It  Is  the  Intention  of  this  administration 
to  obtain  our  fair  share  of  the  world  wheat 
markets.  Our  wheat  growers  deserve  every 
consideration,  and  we  Intend  to  see  that  they 
get  it. 

HUNGBR  AND  FOOD 

Let  us  discuss  another  factor  of  our  Amer- 
ican scene  In  which  NFU  membership  has  * 
great  direct  and  Indirect  Interest.  It  Is  the 
question  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the 
United  States. 

In  May,  1969,  President  Nixon  delivered  a 
memorable  "Hunger  Message,"  In  which  ho 
said,  "That  hunger  and  malnutrition  should 
persist  in  a  land  such  as  ours  is  embarasslng 
and  intcderable."  Since  that  date,  the  United 
States  has  moved  forward  in  overcoming 
these  problems. 

While  there  are  some  whose  hunger  for 
headlines  exceeds  their  thirst  for  facts,  I  feel 
you  should  have  an  exposure  to  facts  of  rec- 
ord since  1969: 

A  tripling  In  the  number  of  people  bene- 
fitted by  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  from  3.2 
million  to  9.6  million. 

More  than  a  five-fold  Increase  per  month 
in  the  value  of  food  stamp  bonus  coupons, 
from  $22  mUllon  to  the  current  monthly 
value  of  $128.6  million. 

An  Increase  from  3.8  million  to  6  million 
in  the  total  of  needy  children  receiving  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  at  school.  Some 
800,000  additional  youngsters  benefit  from 
special  food  service  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams. Total  participation  in  the  school 
lunch  program  approaches  24  million. 

A  widening  geographic  research  for  food 
assistance.  In  May  of  1969,  436  of  the  coun- 
try's more  than  3,000  counties  and  Independ- 
ent cities  lacked  a  family  food  program  for 
poor  people;  that  total  has  now  been  reduced 
to  10. 

A  near  doubling  of  the  total  coverage  of 
family  food  assistance  programs,  from  6.8 
mUlion  persons  to  13.2  million  today. 

This  Is  a  proud  record  for  all  America,  for 
we  are  well  on  the  way  to  attaining  the 
President's  goal — to  banish  hunger  from  this 
land  for  all  time. 

Never  before  had  the  leader  of  a  great  na- 
tion set  such  a  goal  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy.  Never  before  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind had  a  nation  committed  Itself  to  cope 
with  hunger  and  malnutrition  on  such  a  vast 
and  imprecedented  scale.  Never  before  have 
farm  families  benefitted  from  so  many  new 
and  better  customers. 

But,  one  more  comment.  The  Food  Stamp 
Program  now  Includes  nearly  10  million  peo- 
ple throughout  the  nation.  It  now  incorpo- 
rates a  key  element  of  the  President  s  Family 
Assistance  Program,  that  Is,  the  "workfare" 
provision.  It  includes  a  specific  requirement 
that  those  who  are  able  to  work  should  be 
willing  to  work  If  they  want  to  receive  the 
helping  hand  of  their  fellow  citizens  and 
taxpayers  who  finance  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 

FARM  EXPORTS 

Just  a  week  ago,  the  U8DA  issued  a  press 
release  with  the  heading  "1970  Farm  Product 
Exports  Hit  Record  $7.2  Billion."  This  was 
22  percent  above  1969.  All  of  us  should  re- 
joice that  American  farmers  cracked  the  $7 
billion  barrier  for  the  first  time  in  history 
.  .  .  and  like  the  man  said,  "You  ain't  seen 
nothln'  yet,"  because  we  are  on  our  way  to 
a  $10  billion  annual  export  goal. 

You  and  I  know  it  Is  most  Important  that 
we  expand  our  agricultural  exports.  In  con- 
sidering farm  policy,  one  must  be  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  export  outlets  for  feed  grains. 
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wheat,  cotton  and  soybe&ns.  Including  th9 
products,  provide  an  important  share  of  the 
market.  And  we  have  to  be  most  concerned 
with  the  need  to  maintain  and  expand  these 
outlets. 

Our  programs  must  look  to  overseas  mar- 
kets, and  we  must  be  prepared  to  compete 
for  maximum  utilization  of  our  products 
throughout  the  world. 

If  U.S.  farm  exports  are  to  reach  our  $10 
billion  goal  by  the  next  decade — a  necessary 
objective — they  must  move  competitively  In 
the  markets  of  the  world.  It  will  be  our  pol- 
icy to  do  everything  feasible  In  our  discus- 
sions with  foreign  governments  to  stimulate 
export  markets  for  U.S.  farm  families.  We  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  Kennedy 
round  of  trade  negotiations.  We  know  now 
that  In  that  round  agriculture  was  treated 
aa  a  poor  relative. 

MARKXT  OPPORTTTNrTT 

The  new  agricultural  policies  in  their  em- 
phasis on  expanding  markets  provide  an  out- 
standing opportunity  to  gradually  Increasing 
orientation  toward  a  market  concept  which 
lets  you,  the  farmer,  make  most  of  the  de- 
cisions. This  Is  In  distinct  contrast  to  the 
previous  supply  management,  government 
controlled  view  of  commodity  movements 
which  assumed  that  those  In  Washington  are 
endowed  with  greater  market  and  production 
wisdom  than  you  have.  Actually,  by  the  end 
of  the  1970  marketing  year  we  will  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  keeping  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  market  for  sales  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  The  statistics  bear  this 
out.  Witness  the  following  data  on  reduc- 
tion of  carryover  stocks : 
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the  Senate.  They  are  already  underway  In 
the  House.  Closely  related  to  this  environ- 
mental problem  Is  agricultural  pollution 
which  Is  being  considered  In  the  Public 
Works  Committee -of  the  Senate  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  Through  the  use  of  sedimen- 
tation and  other  techniques,  the  abatement 
of  water  pollution  from  animal  feedlots  can 
be  effectively  controlled.  The  real  problem  In 
controlling  the  amount  of  runoff  rain  water 
that  mother  nature  chooses  to  drop  In  the 
feedlot  area.  Hearings  wlU  be  held  on  this 
problem  soon. 


(Amounts  in  millions] 


Reduction 

Estimate  in 

1969  1971     carryover 


Wheat  (bushels) 819  725  -94 

Feed  grains  (tons) 50  34  —16 

Soybeans  (bushels) 324  75  -249 

Cotton  (bales) 6.5  5  1.5 


I  t>elieve  that  by  the  end  of  this  marketing 
year,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
have  disposed  of  all  or  practically  all  of  Its 
stock  of  soybeans  and  corn,  and  It  Is  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  to  develop  programs 
that  will  prevent  commodities  from  coming 
Into  CCC  ownership.  Implicit  In  this  concept 
Is  the  need  for  agriculture  to  hold  and  ex- 
pand its  markets,  and  achieve  higher  farm 
Income. 

FTTTUKB   OUTLOOK 

Now,  let's  take  a  quick  look  into  the  crystal 
ball  and  see  what  agrlciiltural  legislation  is 
pending  In  coming  months. 

First,  the  Sugar  BUI  expires  this  year.  The 
present  program  regulates  sugar  ImpwDrts  and 
assures  domestic  producers  about  60  percent 
of  the  total  market.  A  decreasing  schedule  of 
payments  is  made  to  the  producer,  based  on 
the  market  of  his  production.  The  Aat  is  in 
effect  self-financing.  Hearings  are  ei(^^ted  to 
be  conducted  in  the  near  future  and  Con- 
gressional consideration  of  this  legislation 
is  expected  early  In  1971. 

Second,  pesticide  legislation  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  needn't  remind  you  of  the  Im- 
portance of  this  legislation.  Anyone  who  has 
handled  these  chemicals  as  much  as  you  have 
on  your  farms  knows  the  two  factors  that 
must  be  considered  In  this  legislation: 

(1)  They  are  dangerous.  They  will  km  or 
injure  if  not  handled  and  applied  properly. 

(2)  They  are  vital  to  agriculture.  These 
chemicals  have  In  some  cases,  replaced  the 
"hired"  man  ...  in  fact,  several  hired  hands 
If  you  were  to  attempt  to  farm  without  the 
valuable  "tools"  of  pesticides  and  herbicides. 

Proposed  legislation  by  this  administration 
woiUd  claaslfy  these  chemicals  and  restrict 
the  use  of  the  chemicals.  Hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  legislation  In  the  near  future  In 


81TRAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Third,  rural  development  Is  a  term  used 
throughout  the  nation  today.  Some  people 
would  have  you  believe  it  Is  the  answer  to  all 
the  Ills  of  the  city.  Some  proponents  visualize 
literally  moving  thousands  of  our  urban 
dwellers  back  to  the  rural  communities.  I've 
seen  the  mess  some  of  the  urban  renewal 
projects  have  created — and  we  don't  need  to 
copy  that  mess  In  rural  America. 

A  good  rural  development  program  will 
come  about  only  in  time — It  will  evolve — for 
If  we  were  to  attempt  a  massive  shift  of 
population,  the  rural  economic,  social  tuid 
ecological  environment  could  be  destroyed  In 
the  process. 

Consequently,  this  admliUstratlon  Is  work- 
ing toward  providing  the  tools  to  assist  this 
evolution.  Title  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  dealt  with  the  first  step — to  appraise 
existing  rural  programs  and  assure  residents 
of  rural  areas  the  same  federal  service  and 
privileges  the  urban  dweller  enjoys. 

The  Rural  Telephone  Bank  Bill  was  fav- 
orably reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  yesterday.  This  legislation  has 
been  pending  in  the  past  four  Congresses,  but 
the  Nixon  Administration  is  the  first  to  ad- 
vocate and  support  It.  I  both  hope  for  and 
anticipate  prompt  passage  of  this  construc- 
tive measure.  It  will  assure  rural  America 
the  means  to  establish  comparable  telephone 
service  as  is  available  in  urban  areas. 

A  Rural  Development  Bank  to  make  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  available  for  the 
establishment  or  expansion  of  rural  private 
or  public  enterprises  has  also  been  intro- 
duced. Considerable  research  Is  underway  on 
other  rural  development  legislation.  Includ- 
ing a  comprehensive  revision  and  expansion 
of  the  farm  credit  system. 

Fourth,  and  not  to  be  minimized.  Is  farm 
bargaining.  Proposals  along  thU  line  have 
been  made  repeatedly  In  the  past  with  little 
success.  Of  the  numerous  proposals  being 
discussed  so  far  this  session  of  Congress,  it 
would  seem  a  new  emphasis  Is  being  aligned 
and  there  is  some  well-founded  optimism 
that  needed  legislation  will  be  worked  out. 

We  all  know  we  have  problems.  We  all  know 
that  we  all  make  mistakes.  I  am  not  foolish 
enough  to  try  to  tell  you  that  this  or  any 
other  administration  has  been  perfect  In  its 
agricultural  or  rural  record.  You  and  I  know 
there  have  been  mistakes,  but  I  want  you 
to  know  that  whatever  errors  that  occurred 
were  made  without  malice  and  in  most  In- 
stances were  corrected  as  quickly  as  possible. 

CONCLtJSlON 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  some  areas  where  I  see  agreement 
between  farmers  and  the  Republican  Party: 

Neither  the  Republicans  nor  the  farmers 
like  to  see  surplus  grain  accumulate  and 
"dumped"  on  the  market  to  force  farm 
prices  down.  Under  this  administration,  CCC 
stocks  have  been  reduced  and  that  grain 
sold  on  the  market  was  at  margins  which 
did  not  reduce  cash  prices  to  farmers. 

Agricultural  chemicals  are  etsentlal  "tools" 
for  farmers,  and  this  administration  Is  work- 
ing to  preserve  their  continued  safe  and  ap- 
propriate use. 

Farmers  like  a  chance  to  be  Independent 
and  to  make  as  many  decisions  on  their  farms 
as  possible.  This  administration  helped  Con- 
gress pass  legislation  which,  for  the  first 
time  In  a  decade,  permits  farmers  to  plant 


more  of  whatever  crop  makes  him  the  most 
money. 

Export  sales  help  Improve  domestic  prices 
for  grain  and  this  administration  has  ac- 
tively pursued  expansion  of  exports  of  all 
grains. 

Farmers  and  Republicans  feel  an  obliga- 
tion and  a  desire  to  feed  the  poor  and  hungry 
through  commodity  distribution,  school  feed- 
ing programs,  and  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. TnBsft-jjxograms  are  being  expanded 
as  rapidly  as  possible  without  losing  control 
of  their  administration. 

I  think  the  farmers  and  the  Republicans 
agree  with  the  way  Louie  Armstrong  put  It 
on  a  recent  television  Interview  as  he  re- 
called an  admonition  of  his  father,  "We  ought 
to  help  the  poor,  needy  people  .  .  .  but  not 
the  poor,  lazy."  If  a  man  is  not  handicapped 
and  can  work,  he  should  be  willing  to  work 
to    earn  food  stamps  or  welfare  payments. 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  generally  satis- 
fied with  administration  actions  regarding 
price  support  levels,  market  promotion  and 
other  legislation — and  this  administration 
has  not  recommended  that  housewives  use 
the  "low-priced  spread." 

Rural  people  and  Republicans  are  com- 
pletely in  tandem  on  the  need  for  supple- 
mental financing  for  rural  telephone  bor- 
rowers In  order  to  expend  and  improve  tele- 
phone service  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
other  residents  of  rural  America. 

Farmers  and  Republicans  agree  the  16.7 
percent  of  disposable  Income  the  American 
consumer  pays  for  food  is  the  biggest  bar- 
gain In  the  world. 

So  let's  keep  tabs — deeds  speak  louder  than 
words.  From  this  list  and  those  Items  we 
see  as  possible  legislation  In  the  near  future, 
I  can  see  farmers  and  Republicans  already 
have  a  lot  In  common,  and  there's  a  lot  more 
to  come. 


THE  GREGORIO  CASE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr,  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1971,  a  young  Filipino  couple, 
Angelica  and  ApoUnario  Gregorlo,  were 
deported  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippines.  They  left  behind  their  two 
young  sons,  Lloyd  and  Lawrence,  ages 
2  and  1  respectively,  both  of  whom  were 
bom  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregorlo  had  been  In 
this  country  for  nearly  21/2  years,  having 
arrived  September  1,  1968,  on  30-day 
visitors'  visas.  Throughout  that  period 
of  time,  they  applied  on  innumerable  oc- 
casions for  an  extension  of  their  visas. 
The  reasons  advanced  by  the  couple  for 
these  extensions  varied:  The  health  of 
the  children,  the  health  and  pregnancy  of 
Mrs.  Gregorlo,  Mrs.  Gregorio's  applica- 
tion for  third  preference  as  a  profes- 
sional person,  the  acceptance  of  the 
couple  by  an  educational  institution. 

On  October  9,  1970,  only  3  days  before 
the  third  of  four  deportation  orders  were 
to  be  carried  out,  the  Gregorios  filed  suit 
In  the  Federal  District  Court  in  Boston 
alleging  that  since  Mrs.  Gregorlo  had 
married  out  of  her  class  in  violation  of 
Philippine  tradition  the  couple  "will  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Phillipines— sic— be 
an  object  of  socioeconomic  persecution — 
which  persecution  is  reasonably  expected 
to  visit  substantial  and  irreparable  harm 
and  damage."  Later,  in  speaking  to  the 
press,  the  couple  alleged  that  they  had 
violated  Philippine  marriage  laws,  and 
that  if  they  were  deported  to  the  Philip- 
pines the  penalty  for  the  husband  would 
be  death. 

In  the  previous  2  years  and  2  months 
of  petitions  to  the  Immigration  Service 
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and  the  Federal  courts,  the  Gregorios  had 
never  cited  possible  physical  harm  of 
persecution  as  a  reason  for  extension  of 
their  visitors'  visas.  Nor  did  they  ever 
file  with  the  immigration  authorities — els 
was  their  right — a  petition  under  section 
243(h)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  which  specifically  provides  for  ex- 
ceptions in  cases  of  religious,  racial,  or 
political  persecution.  Philippine  authori- 
ties when  consulted  by  this  oCQce  and  ap- 
praised of  the  statements  made  by  the 
Gregorios  vehemently  denied  that  the 
couple  had  violated  any  Philippine  laws. 
They  dismissed  the  charges  that  the 
couple  was  likely  to  encounter  persecu- 
tion in  the  Philippines  as  "ridiculous." 

With  the  cooperation  of  my  staff.  I 
made  an  indepth  study  of  all  available 
evidence.  I  conferred  with  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  and  studied  the  records  of 
the  Gi-egorio  case  from  the  time  of  their 
first  application  for  visitors'  visas  in 
1968.  I  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
judicial  record  in  the  case.  My  colleague 
from  Massachiosetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 
whom  the  Gregorios  first  approached  for 
assistance,  made  all  of  his  records  in  the 
case  available  to  me. 

I  conferred  and  corresponded  with  the 
Philippine  Embassy  and  the  Philippine 
Consulate  General  in  New  York  about  the 
serious  legal  and  public  policy  qestions 
which  the  Gregorios  and  their  couasel 
raised.  I  also  consulted  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  appropriate  staff  personnel  about 
committee  policy  and  the  rationale  un- 
derlying that  policy  In  cases  of  this 
kind. 

On  the  basis  of  this  exhaustive  investi- 
gation, I  decided  not  to  introduce  a  pri- 
vate bill  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregorio's  be- 
half. I  made  that  decision  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain 
them.  I  was  also  convinced  that  such  a 
bill  would  not  have  been  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

In  the  f.nal  days  before  the  Gregorios' 
deportation,  reports  about  the  case 
reached  crescendo  proportions  in  the 
Boston-Massachusetts  media.  I  regret  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  most  of  these 
reports  were  one-dimensional,  ignoring 
the  complexity  of  the  case  and  in  some 
instances  reporting  as  fact  what  was,  In 
truth,  fiction. 

A  full,  detailed  explanation  is  not  only 
in  order;  it  seems  to  me  it  is  mandatory 
if  those  who  have  followed  this  case  are 
to  understand  truly  what  has  happened 
and  why  it  has  happened. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  considerably  sad- 
dened that  the  Gregorios,  who  were  by 
law  precluded  from  remaining  in  this 
country,  chose  to  leave  behind  their  two 
yoimg  sons,  who  by  birthright  are  U.S. 
citizens. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  think  it  would 
be  eminently  imfair  for  the  more  than 
159,000  people  who  remain  in  the  Philip- 
pines awaiting  the  Issuance  of  permanent 
resident  visas  and  to  their  families  and 
sponsors  who  for  many  months  have 
anxiously  awaited  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States  to  even  try  to  create  an 
exception  to  existing  immigration  law. 

In  the  belief  that  this  account  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
public,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection  the  account 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Orecosio  Case 

INTSODUCrlON 

On  Thursday,  February  11,  1971,  Apollnarlo 
and  Angelica  Oregorlo  were  deported  from 
the  United  SUtes. 

Their  departure  from  Logan  International 
Airport  In  Boston  was  the  occasion  of  con- 
siderable Interest  in  the  part  of  the  press 
and  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  For  four 
days  precedlnlg  their  departure  and  since, 
articles  and  news  reports  have  abounded. 
Statements  of  fear  that  the  Gregorios  would 
face  persecution  and  death  upon  their  return 
to  the  Philippines  have  been  made. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  fair- 
ness and  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  immigra- 
tion laws  and  the  adequacy  of  the  legisla- 
tive remedies  available  In  these  cases. 

Such  questions  must  be  answered.  The 
public  record,  and  the  public  right  to  know, 
demand  a  full  and  complete  response.  The 
many  hundreds  of  Massachusetts  citizens 
who  have  written  and  phoned  about  this 
matter,  the  many  thousands  more  who  may 
entertain  unspoken  doubts,  and  the  many 
millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  who 
have  seen  fragmentary  reports  of  this  par- 
ticular case  and  as  a  result  are  how  ex- 
periencing doubt  about  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, all  deserve  to  know  the  facts. 

The  answers  could  have  been  provided  by 
a  number  of  sources.  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  could  cite  the  law, 
the  precedents,  the  provisions  under  which 
exceptions  are  granted.  The  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
could  answer  questions  about  that  country's 
laws  and  customs  as  they  pertain  to  this 
case.  The  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees could  provide  appropriate  Informa- 
tion on  Instances  In  which  legislative  reme- 
dies are  approved. 

But  this  cMce  was  sought  out  as  a  "court 
of  last  resort."  And  It  was  this  office  which, 
on  the  basis  of  the  entire  record  determined 
that  the  Gregorlo  case  did  not  merit  legisla- 
tive action. 

What  follows  Is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  all 
the  facts  of  the  Oregorlo  case.  The  full 
chronological  record  is  cited.  The  claims 
made  by  the  Gregorios  and  the  press  are  listed 
^ration  cases  is  explained  including  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  policy  and 
the  policy  of  this  office.  The  conclusions 
which  were  reached  complete  the  presenta- 
tion. 

CHBONOLOCY 

July  23,  1939:  Birth  date  of  Apollnarlo 
Gregorlo. 

May  26,  1947:  Birth  date  of  Angelica  Dy 
Gregorlo. 

May  26,  1968:  Day  upon  which  Angelica 
Gregorlo  reached  majority. 

July  20,  1968:  Marriage  of  Apollnarlo  and 
Angelica  Gregorlo. 

August  31,  1968:  Apollnarlo  and  Angelica 
Gregorlo  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
30  days  on  visitor  visas — to  expire  September 
30,  1968. 

September  30,  1968:  Gregorios  apply  for 
extension  of  their  temporary  stay  in  the 
United  States  until  December  3,  1968  "to 
have  enough  time  to  see  the  U.S."  Extension 
granted. 

December  3,  1968:  Gregorios  visitors'  visas 
expire.  Gregorios  are  lllegaUy  present  In  the 
VB. 

December  6,  1968:  Gregorios  apply  for 
another  extension  of  visitors'  visas  to  March 
30,  1969.  Extension  denied  because  of  "failure 
to  establish  that  (Gregorios)  Intend  to  de- 
part from  the  U.S.  within  a  definite  time." 

Gregorios  Informed  by  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS)  that  their  de- 
parture on  or  before  March  6,  1969  would  be 
satisfactory. 

January  7,  1969:   Lloyd  Gregorlo,  son  of 


Apollnarlo  and  Angelica  Oregorlo,  born  In 
Niskayuna,  New  Tork. 

February  26,  1969:  Gregorios  apply  for 
another  extension  of  visitors'  visas  for  one 
year  in  order  that  their  son,  Lloyd,  might  re- 
ceive inoculations  and  vaccination  claimed 
necessary  to  be  given  over  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  No  action  taken  by  INS. 

March  6,  1969:  Gregorios'  visitors'  visas 
expire.  Again,  Gregorios  Illegally  present  in 
the  United  States. 

March  25,  1969:  INS  initiates  deportation 
proceedings-  against  Gregorios. 

April  11,  1969:  Gregorios  appear  with  coun- 
sel at  deportation  hearing  In  Albany.  New 
York.  They  admit  deportabillty.  Special  In- 
quiry Officer  issued  order  permitting  volun- 
tary departure   on   or   before   Msy   25.    1969. 

AprU  29,  1969:  Gregorios  apply  for  an- 
other extension  of  visitors'  visas  to  June  24, 

1969.  Extension  granted. 

AprU  29.  1969:  Angelica  Gregorlo  files 
third  preference  petition  as^  CTrlmlnologlst, 
in  an  effort  to  adjust  her  status  to  that  of  a 
permanent  resident. 

May  13,  1969:  Third  preference  petition 
denied  for  reason  that  Angelica  Gregorlo  did 
not  possess  the  necessary  qualifications.  No 
appeal  was  taken. 

June  17,  1969:  Gregorios  apply  for  another 
extension  of  visitors'  visas  to  July  25,  1969. 
Extension  granted. 

July  10,  1969.  Gregorios  apply  for  another 
extension  of  visitors'  visas  to  September  15, 
1963  based  on  Angelica  Gregorios'  "current 
fit  of  Inoculations  before  travelling  to  the 
PhUippines."  Extension  granted. 

August  7,  1969:  Gregorios  informed  by 
INS  that  no  administrative  avenues  were 
open  to  them  for  adjustment  of  status  to 
that  of  permanent  resident.  Gregorios  or- 
dered to  depart  on  or  before  September  16. 
1969. 

September  13,  1969:  Gregorios  apply  for 
extension  of  visitors'  visas  to  October  30, 
1969  based  on  Angelica  Gregorios'  "current 
health  and  pregnancy."  Extension  granted. 

October  30,  1969:  Gregorios'  visitors'  visas 
expire. 

Congressman  Daniel  Button  of  New  York 
Introduces  private  bill  m  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  adjust  Gregorios'  status  to  that 
of  permanent  resident. 

October  31,  1969:  Gregorios  apply  for  an- 
other extension  to  January  9,  1970  on 
grounds  of  Angelica  Gregorio's  pregnancy. 
Extension  granted. 

November  26.  1970:  Lawrence  Gregorlo 
second  son  of  Apollnarlo  and  Angelica  Gre- 
gorlo, bom  In  Niskayuna,  New  York. 

January  9,  1970:  Gregorios'  visitors'  visas 
expire. 

January  24,  1970:  Gregorios  apply  for  an- 
other extension  of  visitors  visas  to  February 
26,  1970.  Extension  granted. 

February  26,  1970:  Gregorios'  visitors'  visas 
expire. 

March  23,  1970:  Gregorios'  reply  for  an- 
other extension  of  visitors'  visas  to  April  SO. 

1970.  Extension  granted. 

AprU  30.  1970:  Gregorios'  visitors'  visas  ex- 
pire. 

May  21,  1970:  Gregorios  apply  for  another 
extension  of  visitors'  visas. 

May  27,  1970:  Application  for  extension 
denied  by  INS.  Gregorios  ordered  to  depart  on 
or  before  June  12,  1970. 

June  12,  1970:  Gregorios  faU  to  depart.  De- 
portation warrants  Issued.  J 

July  21,  1970:  Gregorios  applied  for  another 
extension  of  visitors'  visas  citing  difficulty  in 
making  travel  arrangements,  and  expressing 
desire  that  the  second  son  should  be  vac- 
cinated prior  to  departure. 

September  9,  1970:  No  action  taken  because 
of  outstanding  warrants  of  deportation. 
Gregorios  applied  and  accepted  for  full 
courses  of  study  at  Washington  Educational 
Center,  Schenectady,  New  York,  for  purpose 
of  adjusting  status  to  student  visa.  INS  re- 
fuses approval  because  of  outstanding  war- 
rants of  deportation. 
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October  2,  1970:  Oregorlos  notified  de- 
portation will  take  place  on  October  12. 

October  8.  1970:  Charles  Mamakoe  and 
Christie  Perdlkea  of  Massachusetta,  attorneys 
at  law,  retained  by  the  Oregorlos. 

October  9,  1970:  Oregorloe  file  siilt  In  the 
U.S.  District  Court  to  Boston  seeking  tem- 
porary reetralnlng  order  on  deportation.  As- 
sistant U.S.  Attorney  for  Massachusetts  ad- 
vised counsel  for  Oregorloe  to  proceed  on 
petition  for  review  In  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  2d  Circuit  In  New  York. 

October  13,  1970:  Oregorloe  file  petition  for 
Review  of  the  Deportation  Order  In  the  UJ3. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit in  New  York. 

October  19, 1970:  U.S.  District  Court  In  Bos- 
ton denies  Oregorloe  relief  with  reference  to 
suit  of  October  9th.  Oregorlos  appeal  to  the 
VS.  Clrcxilt  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit  In  Boston. 

December  10,  1970:  Oregorlos  request  Sen- 
ator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  to  file  private  bill 
In  the  United  States  Senate  to  adjust  their 
status  to  that  of  permanent  residents. 

December  14,  1970:  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  denies  Oregorlos  request  for  Intro- 
duction of  private  bill  and  refers  case  to 
Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke. 

January  12,  1971:  Oregorlos  withdraw 
Petition  for  Review  of  Deportation  Order  In 
Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  New  York 
February  1,  1971:  Oregorlos  notified  de- 
portation win  take  place  on  February  9,  1971 
February  9,  1971:  Oregorlos  applied  to 
U.S.  Circuit  Coiui;  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit  In  Boston  for  temporary  restralnlne 
order. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit  In  Boston  issues  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  pending  hearing  on  February  10 
1971. 

February  10,  1971:  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  denies  applica- 
tion for  Injunctive  relief. 

February  11,  1971:  Angelica  and  ApoUnarlo 
Oregorlo  deported  to  the  RepubUc  of  the 
Philippines. 
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CLARmCATION    OF  THI   VACTS 

(1)  Reported:  Mrs.  Oregorlo  is  considered 
royalty  and  Mr.  Oregorlo  U  considered  to  be 
a  peasant  In  the  Philippines.  (Herald 
Traveler,  2/10/71). 

Reported:  Mrs.  Oregorlo's  family  objects  to 
her  marriage  to  a  commoner  because  It  vio- 
lates the  caste  system.  {Quincy  Patriot- 
Ledger  a/11/71.) 

Fact:  Consul  Vincent  Reyes,  Philippine 
Consul  General  In  New  York  stated  In  his 
letter  of  February  17,  1971.  to  the  Boston 
Globe,  "there  Is  no  'royalty'  In  the  Phlllo- 
plnes."  *^ 

Fact:  The  Honorable  Alferedo  P.  Tadlar 
trial  court  Judge  on  leave  from  the  Philip- 
pine government  to  study  at  Harvard  School 
of  Law,  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Globe,  2/17/71:  "I  wish  to  state  that  the 
Philippines  Is  a  democratic  state.  We  pride 
oiirselves  In  being  the  only  Christian  na- 
tion In  AsU.  We  have  had  no  tradition  of 
and  there  exists  no  legal  discrimination  by 
reason  of  social  class,  race,  color  or  religion 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  'royalty'  class,  at 
least  for  the  overwhelmingly  Christian  Plll- 
plnoe  (more  than  90  percent  of  the  total 
population)." 

(2)  Reported:  The  couple  violated  the 
PhUlpplne  marriage  law.  (Boston  Globe 
a/8/71). 

Reported:  ApoUnarlo  Oregorlo  faces  pos- 
sible execution  under  the  Island's  marriage 
laws.  (Boston  Globe,  2/12/71 ) . 

Alleged:  If  the  Oregorlos  are  returned  to 
the  PhUlpplnes,  the  marriage  Is  doomed 
(letter  from  Attorney  Charles  P.  Mamakos  to 
Senator  Keimedy  dated  12/10/70) . 

Alleged:  Philippine  society  Is  'persecutlve' 
in  nature,  (letter  from  Attorney  Charles  P 
Mamakos  to  Senator  Brooke  dated  12/80/70) 
Foot:    Philippine    Consul    Oeneral    Reyes 


stated  In  same  letter  of  February  17  1971  to 
the  Boston  Globe  that,  "Under  Philippine 
criminal  law,  there  Is  no  penal  sanction  upon 
the  act  of  contracting  marriage  between  any 
two  persons  except  where  such  act  of  con- 
tracting marriage  constitutes  bigamy  or 
polygamy  as  defined  by  law.  The  death  pen- 
alty is  Imposed  in  the  Philippines  oniron 
the  most  serious  and  heinous  crimes  " 

The  Consul  also  stated  that,  "The  persons 
whose  names  appear  In  the  by-line  of  the 
(Globe)  article  did  not  commimlcate  In  any 
way    with    the    Consulate    concerning    the 
matter.  The  only  Inquiry  received  was  a  tele- 
phone call  by  a  lady  who  claimed  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  who  was 
emphatically  advised  that  the  allegation  con- 
cerning the   death  penalty  for  marrying  a 
•daughter  of  the  royalty'  is  pure  fantasy" 
Fact:   The  Honorable  Alferedo  F    Tadlar 
stated  In  letter  to  the  Globe  of  2/17/71  •  "I 
could  not  help  being  outraged  at  the  Imputa- 
tion given  by  this  'Romeo  and  JuUet'  story 
that  the  PhlUpplnes   Is  still   living  in  the 
benighted  medieval  ages  when  official  sanc- 
tion is  given  to  the  murder  of  anyone  marry- 
ing against  parental  wishes!  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  Under  Philippine 
laws,  a  woman  18  or  over  (Angelica  Oregorlo 
was    21    years   of   age   at   the   date   of   her 
marriage)   Is  absolutely  free  to  marry  who- 
soever she  pleases,  Irrespective  of  class  race 
color  or  religion.  She  does  not  need  parental 
con^nt  and  can  get  married  even  against 
thel^  opposition.  Where  she  Is  over  18  but 
under  21,  the  law  only  imposes  a  waiting 
period  of  three  months  to  think  things  over, 
where  there  Is  parental  opposition.  This  is 
for  the  laudlble  purpose  of  preventing  rash 
marriages  for  which  no  remedy  of  divorce  Is 
available  In  the  Philippines.  After  said  three 
months  period,  she  Is  free  to  get  married.  I 
wish  to  stress  that  social  class  Is  and  has 
never  been  a  legal  ground  for  a  parent  to 
object  to  a  marriage." 

(3)  Reported:  "The  Philippine  Consulate 
in  New  York  confirmed  that  the  death 
penalty  still  can  be  Imposed  on  a  peasant 
who  marries  the  daughter  of  royalty  against 
her  family's  will,  as  In  this  case."  (Boston 
Globe,  2/12/71).  v""omj" 

Fact:  In  a  letter  to  the  Boston-Globe  of 
February  17. 1971,  the  Philippine  Consul  Gen- 
eral In  New  York,  stated  "It  Is  regrettable 
that  the  Boston  Globe  should  falsely  attrib- 
ute such  as  a  ridiculous  statement  to  this 
Consulate.  This  Consulate  absolutely  denies 
having  made  such  a  confirmation." 

Fact:  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Brooke  dated 
February  22,  1971,  the  Philippine  Embassy  In 
Washington,  D.C.  stated  "It  might  also 
Interest  you  to  know  that  the  Embassy  has 
been  Informed  by  the  Consulate  Oeneral  In 
New  York  that  It  had  had  several  previous 
discussions  with  the  Filipino  couple's  lawyer 
over  the  past  two  years  In  connection  with 
the  deportation  proceedings,  and  that  not 
once  had  the  alleged  possibility  of  the  cou- 
ple s  execution  In  the  Philippines  been  men- 
tioned In  these  conversations." 
T,J,V  ^^P'^*^'*-  Th*  Oregorlos  lived  In  the 
Philippines  asm|d|  and  wife  for  a  year  In 
f ^  ofjjmi^HP&ed  by  the  Philippine  au- 
thorltlesjproWk  Globe,  2/8/71). 

Fact:  iV  Oregorlos  Uved  In  the  Philip- 
pines as  m%i  and  wife  approximately  1% 
months  befoi'e  departing  for  their  visit  to  the 
U.S.  on  September  1,  1968.  They  did  not 
return  to  the  Philippines  untU  their  de- 
portation en  February  11,  1971. 

(5)  Alleged:  The  Oregorlos  needed  a  private 
bill  to  assist  them  to  remain  Intact  as  a 
family  unit,  (letter  from  Attorney  Mamakos 
to  Senator  Kennedy  dated  12/10/70). 

Fact:  They  had  the  option  of  taking  the 
children  with  them  to  the  PhUlpplnes. 

Fact:  During  the  period  of  time  that  they 
were  In  the  United  States,  the  Oregorloe  had 
the  option  of  going  to  a  country  other  than 
the  Philippines  to  establish  a  home.  They 
then  could  have  waited  In  this  third  country 
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as  Philippine  citizens  until  permanent  Im- 
migration visas  became  available  to  them  for 
their  return  to  the  United  States  as  perma- 
nent residents.  They  never  pursued  this  al- 
ternative. 

(6)  Alleged:  It  Is  unfair  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  persons  from  Communist 
countries  to  receive  political  asylum,  but 
"not  allow  asylum  for  social  persecution 
which  Is  equally.  If  not  more,  Intolerable, 
degrading  and  dehumanizing  .  .  ."  (letter 
from  Attorney  Mamakos  to  Senator  Kennedy 
dated  12/10/70). 

Fact:  On  October  9,  1970.  (two  months 
before  they  wrote  to  Senator  Kennedy  and 
two  months  and  21  days  before  they  wrote 
to  Senator  Brooke)  an  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torney in  Boston  advised  the  Gregorioe 
through  their  attorneys  Mamakos  and  Per- 
dlkes  that  If  they  feared  persecution  because 
of  race,  religion  or  political  opinion  at  the 
hands  of  the  Philippine  Government,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  was 
authorized  by  Section  243(h)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Act  to  with- 
hold deportation.  No  request  was  ever  made 
by  the  Oregorlos  or  counsel  in  their  behalf 
under  this  provision. 

(7)  Alleged:  The  law  now  permits  any  U.S. 
citizen  over  21  to  bring  In  parents  "regard- 
less of  his  or  her  character  as  a  citizen." 
(letter  from  Attorney  Mamakos  to  Senator 
Kennedy  dated  12/10/70) . 

Fact:  The  Department  of  State  Is  author- 
ized to  determine  whether  an  alien  Is  ad- 
missible under  all  sections  of  the  law — In- 
cluding moral  character,  (section  212(a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
as  amended) . 

(8)  Reported:  Brooke's  office  failed  to  keep 
them  posted  on  the  situation.  (Boston  Globe 
2/8/71). 

Reported:  It  was  as  If  they  dldnt  even 
care  about  these  people.  (Boston  Globe 
2/8/71). 

Reported:  An  appeal  to  Senator  Edward 
Brooke  went  unheard.  (Boston  Globe 
2/12/71). 

Fact:  After  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  de- 
nied the  Gregorioe'  request  to  Introduce  a 
private  bill  on  their  behalf,  he  referred  .the 
case  to  Senator  Brooke  on  December  13,  1970. 
On  December  16,  Senator  Brooke  wrote  to 
Charlee  Mamakos,  attorney  for  the  Oregorlos. 
as  foUows:  "As  long  as  thte  matter  Is  pending 
before  a  coiu^  of  law,  I  am  iinable  to  Inter- 
vene. Once  the  decision  Is  rendered,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  review  the  file  to  Insure  that  all 
administrative  remedies  have  been  ex- 
hausted." On  this  date.  December  16,  1970, 
the  Oregorlos  had  an  appeal  pending  in  the 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First 
Circuit  In  Boston. 

Attorney  Mamakos  and  Senator  Brooke's 
office  were  In  constant  telephone  contact, 
sometimes  as  often  as  4  or  5  times  a  day. 
Attorney  was  subsequently  Informed  that 
the  Information  supplied  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Senator 
Kennedy  and  the  Philippine  Embassy,  along 
with  the  Information  acquired  through  inde- 
pendent Investigation,  in  the  Senator's  opin- 
ion, did  not  warrant  the  Introduction  of  a 
private  bill.  In  addition,  allegations  which 
were  highlighted  by  press  stories  during  the 
week  of  February  8,  were  thoroughly  re- 
searched and  found  to  be  unsupported.  The 
Senator  reviewed  the  case  again,  and  after 
careful  consideration  concluded  that  the 
facts  still  did  not  warrant  the  Introduction 
of  a  private  bill. 
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Relevant  Statutes  and  Legisi.ative  Policy 
The  law  governing  Immigration  Into  the 
United  States  Is  contained  In  66  U.S.  Statutes 
at  Large  163  (1952)  as  amended  by  79  U.S. 
Statutes  at  Large  911  (1966). 

Any  private  legislation  Introduced  by  a 
Member  of  Congress  la.  by  definition,  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  an  exception  to  that  law. 


1.  United  States  Senate,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(a)  Letter  from  Chairman  James  O.  East- 
land to  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke,  February 
24.  1971. 

"The  Congress  will  not  approve  private  leg- 
islation In  the  case  of  aliens  who  enter  the 
United  States  temporarily,  and  thereafter 
seek  to  remain  permanently  unless  unsual 
equities  are  present,  since  enactment  of  any 
private  bill  granting  permanent  residence  de- 
ducts a  quota  number,  thus  depriving  an 
alien  lawfully  awaiting  his  turn  on  the  quota 
waiting  list  abroad  from  the  opportunity  of 
immigrating  to  the  United  States  .  .  .  Cer- 
tainly, the  facts  In  their  cases  present  no 
basis  on  which  to  Justify  granting  them  re- 
lief through  private  legislation,  and  are  no 
different  from  those  on  which  the  commit- 
tee has  acted  adversely." 

(b)  Memo  from  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy to  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke,  February 
24,  1971. 

"In  this  particular  case  it  Is  doubtful  that 
even  a  private  bill  would  have  been  beneficial 
to  the  Oregorlos.  It  wovUd  only  serve  to  de- 
lay their  Inevitable  departure. 

In  addition  the  introduction  of  a  private 
bill  in  behalf  of  the  Oregorlos  would  have 
created  an  opening  for  a  deluge  of  similar 
requests.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  handle 
these  requests  with  equity  and  fairness. 

Last  year  alone  159,459  Filipinos  legally 
qualified  for  permanent  residency.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  deny  these  people  of  their  legal 
rights  by  Introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
Oregorlos  who  do  not  legally  qualify  for 
permanent  residency." 

2.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  "Rules  of  Procedure."  Adopted 
February  1970). 

"6.  The  Subcommittee  shall  not  address  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  communications  de- 
signed to  defer  deportation  of  beneficiaries 
of  private  bills  who  have  entered  the  United 
States  as  visitors,  exchange  visitors,  students, 
stowaways,  in  transit,  or  deserting  seamen, 
or  by  surreptitiously  entering  without  In- 
spection through  the  land  or  sea  borders  of 
the  United  States.  Exemption  from  this  rule 
may  be  granted  by  the  Subcommittee  in  cases 
where  the  bill  Is  designed  to  prevent  extreme 
hardship.  However,  no  such  exemption  may 
be  granted  unless  the  author  of  the  bill  has 
secured  and  filed  with  the  Subcommittee  full 
and  complete  documentary  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  his  request  to  waive  this  rule." 

3.  Policy  of  the  Office  of  Senator  Edward 
W.  Brooke:  The  policy  of  this  office  has  been 
and  is  to  Introduce  private  bills  only  In  cases 
where  extreme  and  unusual  hardship  can 
clearly  be  substantiated  should  the  Intending 
immigrant  be  reqtilred  to  leave  the  United 
States. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  facts,  a  review 
of  the  Judicial  proceedings,  consultation  with 
Immigration  officials,  the  Philippine  Embassy, 
the  Consulate  General  in  New  York,  the  office 
of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  the  appropri- 
ate congressional  committee,  together  with 
an  Independent  investigation,  I  concluded 
that  the  Oregorlo  case  did  not  support  the 
Introduction  of  a  private  bill. 


THE  DEATH  OP  SENATOR 
RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Richard 
B.  Russell  was  a  man  for  txusting.  He 
was  courteous.  He  was  considerate.  He 
expected  the  best  from  his  colleagues  and 
he  gave  the  best  of  himself.  But  above 
all.  he  was  a  man  we  could  trust. 

We  knew  he  listened  to  us,  considered 
our  views,  and  responded  honestly  with 
intelligence  and  wisdom.  He  earned  the 
confidence  and  afifection  of  his  colleagues, 
and  spanned  the  differences  of  age, 
region,    and    political    philosophy.    His 


character  won  friends.  It  won  respect. 
It  won  influence,  and  it  earned  good  will 
and  understanding  for  Georgia  and  the 
South. 

Senator  Russell's  presence  reminded 
two  generations  of  Senators  that  the  con- 
frontation of  idesis  need  not  fuel  ill-will. 
He  demonstrated  that  honorable  men 
can  hold  honest  disagreement  without 
questioning  the  motives  and  integrity  of 
another. 

These  are  the  qualities  that  make  co- 
operation and  progress  possible  in  a  free 
society.  These  are  the  qualities  which 
made  Richard  B.  Russell  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  great  Senator. 

In  common  with  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  recall  my  personal  relations 
with  Senator  Russell.  He  was  unfailingly 
kind,  courteous,  and  understanding.  I 
shall  miss  him  as  a  friend  and  remember 
my  associations  with  him  as  one  of  the 
privileges  and  highlights  of  my  Senate 
career. 


THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE:  AN 
INTERVIEW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  series  of  articles  published 
in  the  Seattle  Times  is  an  important 
source  of  information  about  the  proposed 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  The  series  was 
written  by  Stanton  H.  Patty,  who  was 
a  newsman  in  Alaska  before  joining  the 
Times  staff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  se- 
ries be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
articles  were  order  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Alaska  On, — Pifelinz  Fibm  Pledges  To 
Protect  Environment 
(By  Stanton  H.  Patty) 

Alyeeka  Pipeline  Service  Co.  will  pledge 
Itself  to  maximum  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  to  hiring  as  many  Alaska  na- 
tives as  possible  when  new  Interior  Depart- 
ment public  hearing  on  the  proposed  trans- 
Alaska  oil  pipeline  begins  Tuesday  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

"We  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  tell 
what  we  have  found  to  be  recusurlng  about 
this  project."  Edward  L.  Patton,  Alyeska 
president,  told  The  Seattle  Times  In  an  ex- 
clusive Interview. 

Patton  answered  more  than  100  questions 
posed  by  The  Times  on  topics  ranging  from 
environmental  concern  to  financing. 

Among  other  things,  he  said: 

The  aboriginal  land  claims  of  Alaska's  55,- 
000-plus  natives,  now  pending  in  Congress, 
must  be  settled  before  construction  can 
begin. 

Even  if  the  land-claims  Issue  Is  settled 
this  year,  federal  court  injunctions  are  lifted 
and  the  necessary  federal  permits  are  Issued, 
It  Is  doubtful  that  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line Itself  can  begin  this  year. 

However,  if  all  the  above  hurdles  are 
cleared  by  July,  Alyeska  likely  will  start  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline  service  road — north 
from  the  Yukon  River  to  Prudhoe  Bay — in 
October. 

Following  this  schedule,  with  pipeline  con- 
struction beginning  In  1972,  It  should  be 
possible  for  the  first  Arctic  oil  to  be  flowing 
throueh  the  pipeline  by  fall  of  1974.  If  the 
needed  permits  and  other  factors  had  fallen 
iuto  place  this  month,  the  pipeline  could 
have  been  in  operation  by  the  spring  of  1974. 

Alyeska  will  conduct  schools  In  Alaska 
to  train  and  qualify  as  many  Alaskans  as 
possible  for  pipeline-welding  and  other  Jobs. 


Special  efforts  are  planned  for  Alaska  na- 
tives. 

Alyeska  already  has  spent  about  (6  million 
on  environmental-research  and  Investiga- 
tions— In  addition  to  other  millions  spent  by 
the  owner  oil  company.  The  Alyeska  expendi- 
tures have  Included  such  studies  as  tundra- 
reseedlng  experiments,  testing  of  effects  of 
w8UTn-oil  pipelines  burled  In  permafrost  and 
studies  of  caribou  migrations.  Not  Included 
in  the  $6  million  are  extensive  soil  Investiga- 
tions carried  out  along  the  800-mlle  pipeline 
route. 

Between  6,000  and  8,000  persons  will  be 
employed  during  the  construction  period. 
The  exact  number  will  depend  on  how  con- 
densed a  construction  schedule  Alyeska  de- 
cides to  set. 

Total  right-of-way  for  the  pipeline  will 
amount  to  only  8.2  square  miles — versus 
Alaska's  over-all  area  of  686,412  square  miles. 
When  the  road,  airstrips,  pumping  stations 
and  the  tank^  terminal  at  Valdez  are  added, 
the  entire  project  will  occupy  a  total  of  Just 
65  square  miles. 

Operational  safety  of  the  pipeline  will  be 
assisted  by  an  elaborate  microwave  commu- 
nications system,  automatic  monitors,  emer- 
gency shut-off  valves  and  other  features. 

Patton  emphasized  that  the  pipeline  wlU 
be  elevated  in  permafrost  zones  that  truly 
are  problem  areas. 

"We  have  no  Intention  of  burying  the  pipe 
In  unstable  soils  or  In  soils  that  could  be- 
come unstable  when  thawed,"  Patton  de- 
clared. 

Patton  also  conceded  that  further  long  de- 
lays could  kill  the  project  for  the  trans- 
Alaska  route  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez. 

"Obviously."  he  said,  "there  Is  a  point  at 
which  (Increasing)  costs  could  cause  us  to 
drop  this  way  of  doing  and  go  on  to  another 
scheme." 

This  could  happen,  for  exan^le.  If  the 
temporary  injunction  granted  to  conserva- 
tion groups  is  made  permanent  and  Alyeska 
faces  a  lengthy  legal  battle  all  the  way 
through  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court. 

What  would  be  the  alternatives  to  the 
Prudhoe  Bay- Valdez  route? 

There  have  been  no  firm  decisions  on  al- 
ternatives. But  Patton  Indicated  that  likely 
options  could  Include:  A  trans-Canada  oil 
pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  American 
Midwest,  or  a  short  pipeline  from  Prudhoe 
Bay  to  a  port  at  Herschel  Island,  in  Arctic 
Canada's  Yukon  Territory,  for  tanker  ship- 
ments to  the  East  Coast  by  way  of  the  North- 
west Passage. 

"The  cost  U  getting  higher  and  higher  ev- 
ery day  we  wait."  Patton  said. 

Potxine  Wn-L  Cost  in  Excess  of  $1  Billion 

To  hear  some  of  the  critics  of  the  pro- 
posed Alyeska  pipeline,  one  might  get  the 
Impression  that  Ed  Patton  Is  something  of 
an  ogre  who  presides  over  a  sinister  ap- 
paratus for  the  big,  bad  oil  companies. 

Not  so. 

Patton,  64,  Is  a  soft-spoken  Virginian  with 
almost  33  years  of  experience  in  the  petro- 
leum Industry.  He  has  a  sincere  concern  for 
the  envlroiunent — and  believes  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  can  be  built  and  operated 
safely. 

Twice  for  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  In 
Norway  and  In  California,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  building  clean  refineries.  The  most 
recent,  at  Benlcla,  Calif.,  won  an  award  from 
the  San  Francisco  Water  Quality  Control 
Board,  for  outstanding  conservation  activi- 
ties. 

Now  Patton  is  "on  loan"  frxjm  Hiunble 
to  serve  as  president  of  Alyeska  Pipeline 
Service  Co.,  the  combine  of  seven  oil  com- 
panies assigned  the  Job  of  designing,  con- 
structing, operating  and  maintaining  the 
800-mlle  oil  pipeline  In  Alaska. 

Patton  Intends  to  see  that  it  Is  done  right. 
So  does  the  Interior  Department,  which  has 
written  a  long  list  of  environmental  stipula- 
tions. 
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"I  have  my  own  personal  standards  of 
environmental  protection  that  I  would  have 
Insisted  on,  even  If  the  Department  of  In- 
terior hadn't  imposed  any,"  Patton  said. 

Understandably,  Patton  is  irritated  by  ir- 
responsible attacks  from  some  zealots  who 
are  trying  to  block  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line. But  he  is  sure  of  his  facts  and  pre- 
pared to  weather  the  rest  of  the  storm. 

The  reason  I  was  given  this  Job  is  that  I 
have  demonstrated  my  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment," he  said. 

In  a  wide-ranging  interview  with  The 
Seattle  Times  at  Alyeslca's  Bellvue  headquar- 
ters, Patton  put  dozens  of  the  facts  on  the 
line.  Here  are  some  of  the  answers : 

Q.  Who  owns  Alyeska? 

A.  The  largest  shares  are  owned  by  ARCO 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  BP  Pipeline  Corp.  and  Humble 
Pipe  Line  Co.  Owners  with  lesser  intereets  are 
American  Hess  Corp.,  Mobile  Pipe  Line  Co.. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  and  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California. 

Q.  What  happened  to  the  2  per  cent  share 
sold  by  Home  Oil  Co.,  one  of  the  original 
owners? 

A.  Some  of  the  other  owners  bought  Home's 
Interest. 

Q.  Are  other  North  Slope  oil  producers 
eligible  to  Join  Alyeska? 

A.  An  outside  company  could  try  tb  ac- 
quire shares,  but  the  present  owners  have  the 
right  of  first  refusal  if  shares  are  to  be  re- 
leased. The  pipeline  will  be  a  common  car- 
rier, so  it  would  be  possible  for  outsiders  to 
ship  their  oil  through  it,  but  probably  at  a 
higher  cost  than  will  be  paid  by  the  Alyeska 
member  companies. 

Q.  How  much  will  the  pipeline  cost? 

A.  More  than  $1  billion,  but  the  owners 
will  not  disclose  how  much  more  until  all 
contracts  have  been  awarded.  This  is  to  guard 
against  ptossible  automatic  escalation  of 
bids. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  pipeline's  initial  ca- 
pacity? 

A.  600,000  barrels  a  day,  after  an  extensive 
testing  period.  This  may  be  followed  by  an 
"intermediate"  capacity  of  1.2  million  bar- 
rels dally,  but  this  stage  has  not  been  ap- 
proved yet  by  th#  owners. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  ultimate  capacity? 

A.  2  million  barrels  a  day,  with  capacity 
exp>andlng  as  required  and  as  ftmds  become 
available  through  the  owner  companies. 

Q.  How  many  pumping  stations  are  plan- 
ned? K 

A.  Five  in  the  beginning;  12  at  full  ca- 
pacity. 

Q  How  much  oil  would  there  be  In  each 
mile  of  the  line  at  any  one  time? 

A.  About  11,000  barrels,  based  on  42  gal- 
lons to  the  barrel. 

Q.  How  fast  will  the  oil  move  through  the 
pipeline? 

A.  Probably  at  less  than  2  miles  an  hour 
with  initial  capacity;  at  Just  over  7  miles 
an  hour  at  full  capacity. 

Q.  What  wiU  be  the  per-barrel  cost  of 
transporting  the  oil  to  market  through  the 
ploeline? 

A.  This  has  not  been  determined.  Alyeska 
eventually  will  provide  a  detailed  cost  esti- 
mate to  the  owners  so  they  can  design  a 
tariff  structure. 

Q.  How  will  the  oil  be  gathered  from  wells 
at  Prudhoe  Bay  and  fed  Into  the  pipeline? 

A.  There  will  be  two  crude-oil  receiving 
tanks — each  capable  of  holding  210,000  bar- 
rels— at  Prudhoe.  Producers  will  run  metered 
lateral  lines  into  these  tanks  and  the  oil  will 
be  pumped  from  there  into  the  Alyeska  pipe- 
line. 

Q.  What  is  the  estimated  life  of  the  Prud- 
hoe oil  field? 

A.  Patton  said  it  is  none  of  his  business, 
but  he  has  heard  about  30  years.  Some  say 
it  will  be  longer. 

Q.  What  is  the  total  right-of-way  requested 
for  the  pif)ellne? 


A.  Plfty-four  feet,  to  permit  ample  room 
for  construction  and  maintenance.  The  1920 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  provides  54  feet  for  pipe- 
line right-of-way.  Even  at  that,  the  entire 
pipeline  will  occupy  a  total  of  only  8.2  square 
miles  along  its  800-mlle  route  from  Prud- 
hoe Bay  to  Valdez. 

Q.  How  much  pipe  is  on  band  now  In 
Alaska  and  what  is  Its  origin? 

A.  About  700  miles  of  the  48-lnch-diameter 
steel  pipe  has  been  delivered  to  Alaska.  The 
balance  will  be  there  by  July.  Three  manu- 
facturers in  Japan  are  supplying  the  pipe. 

Q.  How  will  the  pipe  be  protected? 

A.  It  will  have  a  special  coating  to  protect 
it  from  chemical  corrosion.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  an  integral  cathodeprotection  system 
built  into  the  line  to  prevent  electrolytic  cor- 
rosion. 

Q.  Have  contracts  for  the  coating  work 
been  awarded? 

A.  Yes.  Work  will  begin  in  the  spring  at 
three  plants — in  Valdez,  Fairbanks,  and 
Prudhoe  Bay.  The  Job  Is  to  be  completed 
during  the  summer. 

Q.  What  Is  the  exact  mileage  of  the  pipe- 
line? 

A.  Probably  about  790  miles,  depending  on 
the  outcome  of  additional  soils  investigations 
due  to  resume  next  month. 

Q.  What  are  the  recoverable  oil  reserves 
of  the  North  Slope? 

A.  Patton  does  not  know  for  sure.  The 
Alyeska  owners  are  saying  at  least  10  billion 
barrels.  Speculation  ranges  up  to  50  billion 
barrels. 

Q.  If  other  major  oil  fields  are  developed 
on  the  North  Slope,  will  other  Alyeska-size 
pl];>elines  be  required? 

A.  Logic  says,  according  to  Patton,  that 
future  developments  would  make  maximum 
use  of  the  investment  already  in  place  be- 
fore spending  new  money. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  land  the  pipeline  will 
cross? 

A.  Except  for  a  small  portion  owned  by 
private  parties,  the  route  will  traverse  land 
either  selected  by  the  State  of  Alaska,  or 
federal  land  now  In  the  public  domain.  Most 
l3  subject  to  the  aboriginal  land  claim  of 
Alaska's  natives. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  take  to  build  the  ploe- 
llne? 

A.  About  three  years  for  the  initial  stages. 
There  will  be  at  least  a  dozen  major  con- 
tractors and  "hundreds"  of  subcontractors. 

Q.  How  many  persons  will  be  employed? 

A.  Between  5,000  and  8,000  during  the  ac- 
tual construction  period;  about  200  to  300 
during  the  operating  period. 

Q.  Can  construction  of  the  pipeline  begin 
yet  this  year? 

A.  Probably  not.  However,  work  on  the 
pipeline  service  road  from  the  Yukon  River 
to  Prudhoe  Bay  might  begin  in  about  Oc- 
tober, if  the  necessary  federal  permits  are 
issued  In  time  and  the  native  land  claims 
have  been  settled  by  Congress. 

Q  Why  does  Alyeska  feel  an  early  start 
on  the  road  is  so  important? 

A.  There  must  be  a  road  before  any  pipe- 
line construction  can  begin  north  of  the 
Yukon  River  The  plan  is  to  work  from  the 
Yukon  River  north  and  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
south  with  pipeline  installations,  behind  the 
road  construction.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  pipeline  (south  of  the 
Yukon  River)  it  may  be  possible  to  begin  a 
number  of  "spreads"  simultaneously.  This 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  competent 
contractors  Alyeska  screens  and  signs.  It  may 
be  that  some  contractors  will  be  able  to 
handle  more  than  one  segment. 

Q.  What  Is  the  earliest  oil  can  be  fiowing 
through  the  line  if  pernjits  are  granted  by 
summer  of  1971?  V 

A.  Probably  the  fall  of  1974. 

Q.  At  what  seasons  of  the  year  can  Alyeska 
plan  on  pipeline  construction? 

A.  It  appears  that  work  Is  not  possible  In 


the  Brooks  Range  area  between  about  De- 
cember 1  and  March  1.  Alyeska  will  take  a 
good  look  at  the  possibility  of  year-around 
construction  in  other  areas.  In  some  areas 
it  actually  is  desirable  to  work  when  the 
ground  Is  frozen  so  as  not  to  damage  the 
tundra. 

THIS   IS    BOtJTE   OI'   PIPXLnrE   FBOM   PRUDHOE   TO 
VALDEZ 

The  proposed  Alyeska  crude-oil  pipeline 
will  extend  from  Prudhoe  Bay,  on  Alaska's 
Arctic  North  Slope  to  a  supertanker  terminal 
in  the  Ice-free  port  of  Valdez. 

This  is  the  route  the  line  will  traverse: 

From  Prudhoe  Bay,  the  pipeline  will  follow 
the  Sagavanlrktok  River  and  Atlgun  Valleys, 
then  cross  the  Brooks  Range  by  way  of  4,800- 
foot-hlgh  Dietrich  Pass. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Brooks  Range 
the  pipeline  will  follow  the  Dietrich  and  Koy- 
ukuk  Valleys  and  cross  the  hills  and  muskeg 
of  the  Yukon-Tanana  uplands  to  the  Yukon 
River.  The  Yukon  River  crossing  will  be  Ih 
the  hills  west  of  the  Yukon  Flats. 

South  of  the  Yukon  River  the  line  will 
pass  through  more  rolling  hills,  going  about 
10  miles  east  of  Fairbanks,  then  south  to  the 
Alaska  Range.  The  line  will  reach  an  eleva- 
tion of  3,600  feet  as  It  crosses  through  Isabel 
Pass  before  descending  Into  the  Copper  River 
Basin. 

After  It  crosses  the  Copper  River  Basin  It 
will  enter  the  Chugach  Mountains,  reach- 
ing an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  as  it  goes 
through  Thompson  Pass.  From  Thompson  It 
descends  through  Keystone  Canyon  to  the 
Valdez  terminal. 

The  total  distance  Is  about  800  miles. 

From  Valdez.  the  oil  will  be  shipped  by 
tankers  to  refineries  or  other  pli>ellne  ter- 
minals in  the  "lower  48"  states. 

The  Pipeunk — Costs  Mount  as  Dslat 

CONTINtrES 

The  long  delay  in  building  the  Alyeska 
crude-oil  pipeline  has  been  expensive — for 
everyone. 

When  the  project  first  was  announced  in 
February,  1969,  the  cost  of  the  800-mUe  line 
was  estimated  at  $900  million.  Now  it  may  be 
past  the  91.5  billion  mark. 

In  addition,  the  oil  companies  have  been 
hurt  by  interest  payments  on  money  they 
tied  up  for  the  pipeline  project.  Not  to 
mention  the  |900  million  or  so  in  bonus  bids 
they  paid  the  State  of  Alaska  In  September 
1969,  for  their  North  Slope  acreage.  Stock- 
holders expects  quick  results. 

The  state  has  suffered,  too.  Not  only  does 
the  state  have  to  wait  longer  than  antici- 
pated to  begin  collecting  severance  taxes  and 
royalties  from  North  Slope  oil,  but  the  delay 
has  resulted  in  increased  costs  for  Alyesko 
Pipeline  Service  Co.,  which  seem  certain  to 
boost  eventual  wellhead  prices  for  the  oil. 
The  higher  the  wellhead  price — which  takes 
into  account  the  cost  of  getting  oil  to  mar- 
ket— the  lower  the  state's  take. 

"What  it  all  means  is  that  we  have  had 
two  years  of  escalating  costs  already,"  Ed- 
ward L.  Patton,  Alyeska's  president,  said. 

The  Alyeska  pipeline  already  rates  as  the 
most  expensive  construction  project  in  the 
history  of  private  industry. 

Alyeska  Is  owned  by  seven  of  the  oil  com- 
panies with  holdings  on  the  North  Slope,  or 
their  pipeline  subsidiaries.  It  Is  charged  with 
designing,  building,  operating  and  maintain- 
ing the  giant  pipeline. 

Here  are  other  answers  by  Patton  to  ques- 
tions posed  by  The  Times: 

Q.  Was  Alyeska  perhaps  taking  too  much 
for  granted  when  It  placed  orders  in  Japan 
for  the  800  miles  of  four-foot-diameter  pipe 
tefore  federal  permits  were  granted? 

A.  No,  the  oil  companies  were  acting  In 
good  faith.  They  were  proceeding  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 — the  "pipeline 
law."  This  act  provided   a  logical  basis  for 
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approaching  the  pipeline  project.  It  has  been 
done  this  way  many  times  In  the  past. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  system  has  been  de- 
signed? 

A.  In  areas  of  the  route  where  the  Interior 
Department  has  not  expressed  concern,  most 
of  the  engineering  Is  completed.  Design  of 
the  Valdez  terminal  also  has  been  completed. 
Design  of  the  puii^>ing  stations  Is  very  far 
along. 

Q.  What  about  the  problem  of  Installing 
a  pipeline  carrying  warm  oil  through  perma- 
frost zones? 

A.  There  are  several  kinds  of  permafrost. 
Pipe  can  be  laid  underground  in  "dry" 
permafrost  areas  of  rock  or  gravel  which 
have  low-moisture  content.  Such  areas  re- 
main stable  in  a  frozen  or  unfrozen  state  and 
do  not  melt  when  thawed.  Where  high -mois- 
ture content  permafrost  Is  found.  Insulated 
pipe  will  be  set  above  ground  on  a  gravel  berm 
or  supported  on  structural  bents.  Thus,  ex- 
tensive thawing  and  melting  of  ice-rich  per- 
mafrost will  be  avoided. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  pipeline  will  be  elevat- 
ed? 

A.  Interior  Is  suggesting  that  about  400 
miles,  or  about  half  of  the  pipeline,  will 
have  to  be  elevated.  Based  on  its  soil  Investi- 
gations, Alyeska  estimates  about  200  miles. 
We  think  the  final  figure  will  be  somewhere 
in  between.  Alyeska  will  continue  its  soils 
Investigations  and  provide  the  data  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  which  will  have  the  final 
word.  Alyeska  estimates  It  has  about  three 
more  months  of  soils  tests  to  conduct. 

Q.  Are  Alyeska  and  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  conflict  over  details  of  the  pipeline 
installation? 

A.  No,  Alyeska  has  to  give  Geological  Sur- 
vey evidence  to  move  (permafrost)  areas 
from  the  questionable  Into  the  assured  cate- 
gory for  burying  pipe.  Alyeska  will  not  bury 
any  pipe  In  soils  that  would  be  unstable 
when  thawed.  Alyeska  and  Geological  Sur- 
vey always  have'  been  In  agreement  on  that. 

Q.  How  long  have  Alyeska  and  Geological 
Survey  been  working  together  on  the  project? 

A.  There  have  been  continuous  contacts 
since  the  spring  of  1969.  Alyeska  has  great 
respect  for  personnel  of  Geological  Survey — 
Including  Arthur  H.  Lachenbruch,  the  sci- 
entist whose  1970  report  on  thermal  effects 
of  heated  pipelines  In  permafrost  Alyeska 
feels  has  been  grossly  misinterpreted  by 
pipeline  foes. 

Q.  At  what  temperature  will  the  oil  be 
transported  through  the  pipeline? 

A.  The  oil  will  emerge  from  the  ground  at 
170  to  180  degrees,  then  cool  to  100  to  145 
degrees  by  the  time  Alyeska  receives  it.  A 
final  decision  still  is  pending,  but  Alyeska 
probably  will  carry  the  oil  at  a  temperature 
as  low  as  100  degrees  to  preserve  natural 
fractions  for  various  products  and  reduce 
thermal  effects  on  the  environment.  The  oil 
could  be  cooled  at  pumping  stations  along 
the  route. 

Q.  How  quickly  could  the  pipeline  be  shut 
down  In  an  emergency? 

A.  About  10  minutes.  Valve  closing  is  what 
takes  the  time. 

Q.  If  a  break  should  occur,  bow  would 
the  spilled  oil  be  controlled? 

A.  Alyeska  Is  working  now  on  emergency 
plans.  Berms  could  be  used  to  corral  pools 
of  oil.  Stockpiles  of  sand  and  gravel  would  be 
placed  at  strategic  sites.  Vacuum  trucks 
would  suck  up  liquid  oil.  If  the  oil  were  Jelled 
by  the  cold,  it  would  be  scooped  up  and 
rellqulfied  to  re-enter  the  pipeline.  Affected 
soil  would  be  cleaned  and  restored. 

Q.  How  will  the  pipeline  be  controlled? 

A.  The  entire  line  can  be  controlled  re- 
motely from  the  main  control  station  at  the 
Valdez  terminal — in  addition  to  controls  at 
each  pumping  station.  The  situation  at  each 
pumping  station  will  be  monitored  continu- 
ously. Thus,  emergency  shutdowns  could  be 
accomplished  either  from  Valdez  or  the  near- 


est pumping  station.  Pumping  stations  will 
be  manned  around  the  clock.  There  will  be  a 
microwave  communications  system,  plus 
backup  facilities  to  protect  against  failure. 
Shutoff  valves,  power-operated  and  remotely 
controlled,  can  be  closed  to  compartmentalize 
the  pipeline.  If  required. 

Q.  Can  excessive  pipeline  pressures  be 
avoided  automatically? 

A.  Yes,  there  will  be  system  controls,  relief 
valves  and  relief  tanks — plus  backup  relief 
valves — at  all  stations. 

Q.  What  other  safety  precautions  are 
planned? 

A.  The  entire  line  will  be  visually  Inspected 
dally  from  the  air,  weather  i>ermitting. 

Q.  What  about  earthquake  danger? 

A.  The  system  Is  being  designed  to  remain 
safely  operational  under  the  most  severe 
earthquake  expected  along  the  route.  In  ad- 
dition, the  entire  system  will  be  monitored 
seismically  by  instructions  on  the  basis  of 
G-forces  and  fractions  of  G-foroes.  Readings 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  control  station  at 
Valdez.  At  the  outset,  the  pipeline  probably 
will  be  shut  down  at  the  first  rumble  of  an 
earthquake.  It  will  not  be  restarted  until 
there  has  been  a  complete  inspection.  In 
time,  we  expect  to  build  up  a  reference  base 
of  G-forces  through  which  the  pipeline  can 
operate  safely. 

Q.  Will  everything  be  automated? 

A.  Yes  and  no.  The  entire  pipeline  will  be 
monitored  24  hours  a  day  by  the  Valdez  con- 
trol center.  Two  computers  there  will  receive 
a  continuous  fiow  of  Information  from  points 
all  along  the  line.  The  computers  will  evalu- 
ate the  Information  and  react  accordingly. 
There  also  will  be  automatic  equipment  at 
efu:h  pump  station.  However,  the  automatic 
monitors  will  be  backed  up  by  human  moni- 
tors keeping  a  24-hour  watch  on  the  line. 


Thx  Pipeline — Whxn  On.  Wells  Rum  Drt, 

PiPK   Will   Vanish 

(By  Stanton  H.  Patty) 

What  will  be  done  with  the  Alyeska  pipe- 
line when  the  North  Slope  oil  wells  run  dry? 

Virtually  all  traces  of  the  800-mlle  line  will 
vanish  when  that  happens,  Edward  L.  Pat- 
ton, president  of  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Oo., 
said. 

Interior  Department  stipulations  require 
Alyeska  to  remove  all  surface  evidence  of 
the  pipeline  and  plug  the  openings  where 
the  pipteline  travels  underground. 

But  Alyeska  Is  not  going  to  wait  for  that 
time  before  beginning  restoration  work.  The 
company  plans  to  reseed  the  entire  route  soon 
after  construction  with  fast-growing  peren- 
nials and  grasses  until  the  slower-growing 
natural  vegetation  can  take  hold  again.  Re- 
seeding  experiments  already  being  conducted 
on  the  North  Slope  are  encouraging. 

Reeeedlng  Is  more  than  aesthetic.  Alyeska 
wants  to  protect  the  right-of-way  from  ero- 
sion. 

Other  answers  from  Patton: 

Q.  How  win  rivers  be  crossed  by  the  pipe- 
line? 

A.  Alyeska  still  is  studying  each  case.  It 
may  be  best  to  bury  the  line  in  river  beds  In 
cases;  bridging  may  be  beet  at  other  sites. 
When  buried,  the  pipe  will  be  coated  with 
concrete  four  inches  thick  to  prevent  scour- 
ing. 

Q.  Where  will  g^ravel  be  obtained  for  con- 
struction? 

A.  Mostly  from  rtver  beds.  However,  Aly- 
eska will  make  some  of  Its  own  gravel  by 
crushing  rock  In  areas  of  solid  rock.  Care 
win  be.  taken  to  avoid  removals  In  rivers 
when  fish  are  spawning  and  incubating. 

Q.  How  will  wildlife  be  affected  by  the 
pipeline? 

A.  Indiistry  scientists  have  been  studying 
wildlife  along  the  route  for  the  past  two 
years.  Both  the  route  and  construction  sched- 
ule take  their  findings  Into  account  to  mini- 
mize effects  on  wildlife.  For  example,  nesting 


grounds  and  calving  areas  will  be  avoided  in 
critical  seasons. 

Q.  Will  above-ground  sectona  of  the  pipe- 
line become  a  barrier  to  normal  caribou 
migrations? 

A.  No,  studies  have  shown  that  caribou 
normally  range  25  to  40  miles  a  day.  If  well- 
worn  caribou  paths  should  appear  after  the 
pipeline  Is  built,  these  areas  will  be  provided 
vrith  ramps  or  underpasses.  Besides,  Anaktu- 
TUk  Pass,  in  the  Brooks  Range,  is  the  main 
caribou  route  and  we  are  not  using  that  pass. 

Q.  In  addition  to  protecting  caribou,  why 
did  Alyeska  choose  4,800-foot-high  Dietrich 
Pass  over  the  lower,  2,200-foot  Anaktuvuk 
Pass  in  the  Brooks  Range? 

A.  Because  soils  in  Anaktuvuk  Pass  are 
too  high  in  moisture  content.  This  Is  another 
example  of  Alyeska  trying  to  avoid  unstable 
soils.  The  decision  will  result  in  the  expense 
of  an  additional  pumping  station. 

Q.  How  about  hunting  by  pipeline  crews? 

A.  No  firearms  will  be  permitted  in  the 
camps.  Alyeska  plans  to  be  only  a  minor  and 
temporary  inconvenience  to  wildlife  of  the 
area. 

Q.  Will  construction  crews  leave  a  tr&il  of 
debris? 

A.  No.  Alyeska  will  police  contractors,  and 
contracts  will  stipulate  that  every  scrap  of 
garbage  and  trash  must  be  removed  or  they 
won't  be  paid.  And  Alyeska  does  not  Intend 
to  be  the  cause  of  any  air  or  water-pollution 
Input. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  road  is  Alyeska  plan- 
ning in  connection  with  the  pipeline? 

A.  Before,  pipeline  construction  can  begin 
north  of  Yukon  River,  a  road  must  be  built 
to  accommodate  construction  equipment. 
This  will  be  a  gravel  road,  28  feet  wide,  and 
about  360  miles  long.  In  the  south,  most  of 
the  pipeline  will  follow  the  existing  Richard- 
son Highway  to  Valdez. 

Q.  Has  part  of  the  northern  road  been 
built  already? 

A.  Yes,  the  57-mlle  section  from  Uven- 
good,  which  is  81  miles  north  of  Fairbanks, 
to  the  Yukon  River.  Existing  roads  lead  from 
Llvengood  into  Fairbanks. 

Q.  How  many  lanes  will  the  pipeline  serv- 
ice road  have? 

A.  Three.  It  must  have  room  for  two-way 
traffic,  and  a  lane  for  equipment  that  is 
stopped  and  in  place  for  pipeline  work. 

Q.  Will  the  pipeline  road  be  useable  the 
year  around? 

A.  Yes,  wlthi^  reason. 

Q.  How  will  the  pipeline  road  differ  from 
the  Infamous  Hickel  Highway,  the  tempo- 
rary "ice  road"  that  turns  Into  a  bog  when 
winter  ends? 

A.  There  is  no  similarity.  Alyeska  Is  plan- 
ning a  permanent  road,  built  according  to 
34  pages  of  Interior  Department  stipulations. 
To  prevent  the  permafrost  under  the  road 
from  thawing,  the  road  must  be  built  so 
that  It  itself  acts  as  an  insulator.  Tests  have 
indicated  that  a  gravel  road  bed  up  to  five 
feet  deep  will  provide  the  needed  insulation. 

Q.  How  many  camps  and  airstrips  will 
there  be  along  the  plpeUne  road? 

A.  Present  plans  call  for  nine  camps  and 
three  airstrips.  Fuel  will  be  flown  in  for  the 
construction  equipment  until  we  get  the 
road  going. 

Q.  What  will  happen  to  the  road  after 
the  pipeline  is  completed? 

A.  It  will  be  turned  over  to  the  state  to  be 
integrated  into  the  state-highway  system. 
In  the  meantime,  Alyeska  will  maintain  the 
road  and  control  the  traffic  that  Is  permitted 
to  use  It. 

Q.  What  plans  are  there  for  spanning  the 
Yukon  River  In  connection  with  the  road? 

A.  Alyeska  will  not  build  a  bridge,  thus 
preventing  the  road's  use  by  casual  traffic 
while  under  our  control.  We  will  vise  a  con- 
struction-type ferry  and  winter  Ice  bridge, 
In  season,  to  get  across  the  Yukon. 

Q.  Are  standby  costs  being  paid  to  some 
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contractors  who  moved  road-construction 
equipment  to  the  northern  section  of  the 
proposed  pipeline  road  before  work  was 
stalled? 

A.  Yes,  but  that  Information  (cost  details) 
is  confidential.  Alyeska  chooses  not  to  dis- 
close to  one  contractor  what  another  Is  re- 
ceiving because  each  standby  agreement  was 
negotiated  separately.  Some  contractors 
drove  better  bargains  than  others. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  idle  equipment  on 
the  road  route  now? 

A.  Perhaps  $30  to  $40  million,  but  this  is  a 
guess. 

Q.  Regarding  the  oil  pipeline  Itself,  has 
Alyealta  learned  much  of  value  from  various 
experiments  and  tests  that  have  been  con- 
duot«d? 

A.  Yes.  The  Information  is  proving  very 
useful.  It  has  shown  that  some  of  the  things 
we  feared  haven't  happened. 

Q.  There  was  a  cold-pipeline  test  at  Bar- 
row. What  did  Alyeska  learn  from  that? 

A.  For  one  thing,  we  found  out  that  the 
elTects  of  frost-heaving  and  Ice-Jacklng  are 
negligible,  when  compared  with  the  strength 
of  the  pipe.  We  also  learned  how  to  protect 
the  tiindra  from  damage  by  installing  a 
thin  layer  of  packed  snow.  We  also  found 
It  was  possible  to  roll  up  tundra  and  replace 
It,  like  sod,  and  found  that  we  can  protect 
tundra  with  a  layer  of  foam  plastic  topped 
with  gravel. 

Q.  What  Is  the  nature  of  the  hot-pipeline 
test  now  under  way  at  the  University  of 
Alaska? 

A.  We  are  pumping  air  heated  to  146 
degrees  through  1,000  feet  of  pipe  buried  In 
permafrost  there  to  study  the  effects  on  the 
ground  and  to  see  whether  heat  will  stimu- 
late plant  growth.  This  test  probably  will 
continue  for  several  years,  but  we  have 
received  useful  data  already.  There  has  been 
no  significant  ground  wanning  so  far. 
However,  it  Is  too  early  to  tell  conclusively 
what  might  happen  after  several  years. 

Q.  Is  Alyeska  receiving  Information  from 
a  hot-pipeline  test  being  conducted  by  an- 
other combine  at  Inuvik,  in  Northwest 
Territories,  Canada? 

A.  We  do  have  an  Information-exchange 
agreement  with  them. 

Q.  You  discussed  permafrost  problems 
earlier,  but  could  you  go  over  It  again  In 
connection  with  the  Alyeska  pipeline? 

A.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  warm  line  Is 
buried  in  permafrost  of  high  ice  content, 
the  heat  of  the  pipe  will  thaw  the  perma- 
frost and  melt  the  ice.  this  causing  a  loss 
of  support  for  the  pipeline.  That  is  why, 
after  hundreds  of  test  borings,  geologists 
have  selected  a  route  that  will  take  the  pipe- 
line through  rocky,  stable,  dry  permafrost 
for  most  of  Its  Journey.  In  these  areas,  the 
pipeline  will  not  create  an  unstable  condi- 
tion. Where  the  line  crosses  Ice-rlch  perma- 
frost it  will  be  elevated  to  avoid  thawing  the 
permafrost. 

The  PiPHUNX — Firm  Plans  to  Train, 
Hike  Alaska  Nattvxs 

Ed  Patton  wants  to  make  it  clear  that 
Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  Is  "not  Just 
fanning  the  breeze"  when  it  promises  to 
train  and  hire  as  many  Alaska  natives  as 
possible  for  pipeline  Jobs. 

"We  mean  it — we  are  putting  it  In 
writing,"  the  president  of  the  pipeline  com- 
pany, told  The  Seattle  Times  In  an  exclu- 
sive interview  at  the  firm's  Bellevne  head- 
quarters. 

"We  are  going  to  make  a  special  effort 
where  the  natives  are  cancemedj." 

Alaska's  natives  include  Eskimos,  Indians 
and  Aleuts.  They  make  up  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  state's  popiilatlon. 

Patton  gave  these  answers  when  asked  for 
specifics: 

Q.  What  "special  effort"  does  Alyeska  have 
in  mind  for  the  natives? 


A.  For  one  thing,  Alyeska  will  be  running 
welding  schools  in  Alaska  for  Alaskans.  I 
hope  we  qualify  a  lot  of  native  welders  for 
work  In  building  the  pipeline. 
Q.  When  will  these  schools  begin? 
A.  Probably  a  couple  of  months  before  the 
first  pipe  spread  goes  Into  the  field.  It  takes 
three  to  five  weeks  to  train  a  pipe  welder. 

Q.  What  other  training  programs  are 
planned? 

A.  We  will  probably  run  a  qualification 
school  to  check  out  (construction)  equip- 
ment operators,  too. 

Q.  There  are  fears  that  much  of  the  labor 
for  construction  of  the  pipeline  will  be  Im- 
ported from  the  "lower  48."  Is  this  so? 

A.  We  would  like  to  hire  100  per  cent  Alas- 
kans, if  they  are  available  and  they  can  be 
qualified.  That  would  be  great. 

Q.  How  many  employes  will  you  have  after 
the  construction  period,  that  Is,  during  the 
operating  period? 

A.  Not  over  300 — to  man  the  pumping 
stations,  the  terminal  at  Valdez,  for  main- 
tenance, standby,  and  so  on.  In  my  opinion, 
we  will  be  totally  deptendent  on  Alaskans — 
many  natives — to  operate  the  pipeline  once 
it's  done. 

Q.  Please  comment  on  allegations  that  the 
pipeline  project  will  disrupt  the  native  cul- 
tures. 

A.  Alaskan  native  culture  has  been 
touched  already  by  the  modem  world — not 
always  for  the  good  and  not  always  for  the 
bad.  Our  hope  Is  that  education,  training  and 
Job  opportunity  provided  by  Alyeska — 
coupled  with  benefits  from  anticipated  land- 
claims  settlements,  oil  royalties  and  sever- 
ance taxes — should  Improve  present  condi- 
tions for  many  of  them. 

Q.  What  position  has  Alyeska  taken  on 
the  native  land  claims? 

A.  We  take  no  position  on  the  terms  of 
the  settlement.  However,  aboriginal  claims 
of  Alaskan  natives,  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress, must  be  settled  before  (pipeline)  con- 
struction can   begin. 

Q.  Turning  to  the  tanker  terminal  at 
Valdez,  the  southern  end  of  the  proposed 
pipeline,  how  many  docks  will  there  be  there 
for  supertankers? 

A.  In  the  Initial  stage,  there  will  be  two 
for  vessels  of  from  16,000  to  250,000  dead- 
weight tons  and  one  for  vessels  of  from  16,000 
to  120,000  deadweight  tons.  Later,  there  will 
be  at  least  one  more,  perhaps  two  more,  ad- 
ditional docks,  or  a  total  of  five  eventually. 
Q.  How  will  oil  be  received  from  the  pipe- 
line at  the  terminal? 

A.  In  the  initial  stage  (for  throughput  of 
600,000  barrels  a  day) ,  there  will  be  up  to  16 
crude-oil-storage  tanks  at  Valdez,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  510,000  barrels.  Later  (the  ulti- 
mate capacity  of  the  pipeline  will  be  2  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day) ,  of  course,  there  will  be 
additional  storage  tanks. 

Q.  What  about  treatment  of  tanker  bal- 
last at  Valdez? 

A.  Alyeska  will  have  a  very  sophisticated 
ballast  water-treatment  system.  We  will  not 
load  a  tanker  at  Valdez  unless  the  master  of 
).he  vessel  certifies  in  writing  that  he  has  not 
-dumped  any  ballast  at  sea  on  the  way  to 
Alaska. 

Q.  What  safety  precautions  does  Alyeska 
plan  at  the  Valdez  terminal? 

A.  For  one  thing,  no  cargo  hoses  will  be 
used  for  loading  oil  into  tankers.  A  hose  can 
break.  We  will  use  steel  arms  Instead. 

Q.  What  if  an  oil  splU  should  occur  in  the 
Valdez  harbor? 

A.  We  will  have  automatic  cutoff  valves — 
and  there  wUl  be  a  floating  boom  to  drop 
quickly  around  a  tanker  if  this  should  hap- 
pen. We  also  will  have  suction  skimmers  to 
pick  up  the  oil  that  might  be  spilled. 

Q.  What  measures  will  Alyeska  take  to  pre- 
vent   tanker    accidents    In   Prince   William 
Sound? 
A.  There  will  be  the  latest  navigation  aids 


and  a  modern  communications  system 
throughout  the  area.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  in-and-out  lanes  established  for  tankers. 
There  will  be  one-way  traffic  in  Valdez  Arm 
itself.  When  a  tanker  Is  going  ou',,  for  In- 
stance, an  incoming  tanker  would  have  to 
wait,  and  vice  versa. 

Q.  Is  Alyeska  aware  of  the  great  value  of 
marine  resources  In  Prince  William  Sound? 

A.  Yes.  We  are  awarding  a  contract  for 
a  long-term  survey  of  marine  life  tn  Valdez 
harbor  by  marine  experts  so  Alyeska  will  have 
basic  information  before  any  work  is  done 
there. 

Q.  Has  the  Valdez  terminal  been  started? 

A.  No,  and  It  won't  be  until  we  have  a 
clear  go-ahead  on  the  pipeline. 

Q.  Why  was  Valdez  chosen  over  other  ports 
as  the  terminal  site? 

A.  Valdez  is  the  northernmost  ice-free  port 
in  Southern  Alaska — it's  a  good,  sheltered, 
deep-water  harbor.  It  is  also  the  shortest 
route  for  the  pipeline. 

Q.  Speaking  of  tankers,  Humble  Oil  &  Re- 
fining Co.  has  suspended  Its  studies  In  the 
Northwest  Passage  after  two  seasons  of  work 
with  the  Icebreaklng  tanker  Manhattan.  Does 
it  appear  to  you  that  the  Northwest  Passage 
is  dead  now  as  a  tanker  route  for  moving 
North  Slope  oil  to  market? 

A.  Yes,  for  the  short  term — but  the  idea 
of  Icebreaklng  tankers  is  not  dead,  and  I 
would  expect  that  some  day  use  will  be  made 
of  them.  The  Arctic  Islands  of  Canada,  where 
they  think  they  have  oil,  is  where  I  believe 
they  will  have  their  day. 

Q.  What  is  the  outlook  for  utilization  of 
North  Slope  natural  gas  that  will  be  pro- 
duced with  the  crude  oil? 

A.  It's  going  to  be  reinjected  (Into  the 
wells)  until  there  Is  a  way  to  get  It  to  market. 
It  won't  be  flared  or  vented.  A  little  will  be 
used  to  fuel  our  northernmost  pumping 
stations. 

Q.  What  is  the  outlook  for  a  natural-gas 
pipeline? 

A.  I  think  there  Is  certain  to  be  one 
through  Canada  from  Alaska  some  day. 
Study  groups  are  looking  at  this  possibility 
now. 

Q.  Why  not  have  the  gas  pipeline  in  Alaska 
Instead? 

A.  It  is  not  economical  to  tanker  gas.  And 
the  most  direct  route  to  market  Is  through 
Canada. 

Q.  The  recent  environmental-impact  re- 
port on  the  Aleyska  pipeline  by  the  Interior 
Department  said  the  pipeline  Is  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Why  do 
we  need  North  Slope  oil? 

A.  The  United  States  requires  about  15 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  It  now  produces 
some  10  million  barrels  a  day  and  this  domes- 
tic production,  excluding  the  North  Slope- 
is  expected  to  peak  and  then  decline  during 
this  decade.  We  Import  crude  oil  from  over- 
seas sources,  primarily  the  troubled  Middle 
East.  We  have  the  choice  of  increasing  our 
dependency  on  other  nations — or  developing 
our  own  domestic  reserves.  An  assured  source 
of  energy  will  help  maintain  this  nation's 
security. 

Q.  Alyeska  recently  began  a  series  of  na- 
tion-wide advertisements  to  sell  the  pipeline 
project  to  the  public.  Some  of  your  critics 
have  described  the  advertisements  as  mis- 
leading. What  Is  your  comment? 

A.  We  didn't  put  anything  In  the  ads  that 
Isn't  the  truth. 
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HTJMAN  RIGHTS  AND  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  inspired  ideas,  move- 
ments, laws,  and  events  which  have  ad- 
vanced human  rights  in  many  other 
countries.  The  American  Constitution, 
particularly  the  BDl  of  Rights  and  the 


14th  a^iendment,  have  left  their  traces 
in  constitutions  and  in  thousands  of 
laws,  charters,  and  manifestos.  Some 
constitutions  were  drafted  with  our  as- 
sistance— those  of  Liberia,  the  Philip- 
pines, the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
and  postwar  Japan.  American  concern 
about  human  rights  has  been  exported 
by  American  foreign  policy  and  diplo- 
macy, in  protest  against  the  mistreat- 
ment of  minorities  by  czars  and  Hitlers; 
in  peace  treaties  requiring  the  van- 
quished to  respect  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties; in  the  growing  protestations  of  cus- 
tomary international  law  assuring  Justice 
to  aliens;  in  doctrines  assuring  funda- 
mental human  rights  to  all;  in  the  hu- 
man rights  provisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter;  in  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights;  in  covenants 
drafted  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations;  and  in  conventions  and  insti- 
tutions of  European  and  other  regional 
bodies. 

Influence  has  not,  of  course,  been  a 
one-way  street.  Many  of  the  rights  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  owe  much  to 
French  and  British  antecedents.  The 
ideas  and  experiences  of  others  helped 
bring  our  18th  century  constitution  up 
to  the  changing  needs  of  a  new  age. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  United 
States  stood  apart  from  international  ef- 
forts to  promote  human  rights.  Loula 
Henken,  writing  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  Review,  August  1968 
says: 

Although  the  American  Government  has 
Insisted  that  observance  of  human  rights  Is 
Indispensable  to  International  peace  and  se- 
curity; although  our  own  observance  of  hu- 
man rights  Is,  in  most  respects,  as  high  or 
higher  than  any  In  the  world;  although  the 
United  States  has  obligated  Itself  to  coop- 
erate with  other  nations  and  international 
organizations  to  promote  human  rights;  al- 
though American  representatives  have  played 
principal  roles  In  drafting  declarations  and 
covenants  advancing  freedom  and  Justice — 
the  United  States  has  generally  refused  to 
adhere  to  International  efforts  to  establish 
minimum  standards  for  individual  human 
rights. 

For  instance,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion has  awaited  ratification  by  the  Sen- 
ate since  1949.  The  United  States  did 
not  sign  the  convention  on  the  status  of 
refugees,  which  it  helped  draft  and  pro- 
mote, until  August  of  1968. 
The  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions are  an  attempt  to  build  a  last- 
ing body  of  International  law.  Through 
them,  we  can  achieve  the  international 
cooperation  necessary  to  help  rid  this 
planet  of  famine,  war,  persecution,  and 
discrimination. 

By  our  favorable  action  on  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  Genocide,  we  can  make  this  need 
a  reality.  The  lesson  we  must  learn  is 
that  our  future  lies  not  in  a  retreat  from 
the  international  arena,  but  in  a 
strengthening  of  it. 


CHILE  CANNOT  HAVE  IT  BOTH 
WAYS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  two  sub- 
jects in  which  I  have  a  very  deep  inter- 
est are  Latin  America  and  copper. 


Recently  there  have  been  some  very 
disturbing  developments  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  these  developments  have  in- 
volved copper. 

The  Chilean  Government,  under  newly 
elected  Marxist  President  Salvador  Al- 
lende,  is  expropriating  outright  Ameri- 
can-owned copper  investments  without 
paying  fair,  prompt,  or  effective  com- 
pensation. 

At  the  same  tiifie,  the  new  Chilean 
Government  proposes  to  receive  loans 
and  grants  both  from  the  United  States 
and  from  U.S.-flnanced  international 
agencies. 

The  startling  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Allende  government  to  have  its  cake  and 
eat  it  too  can  only  be  appreciated  fully 
by  remembering  several  important  facts : 
First.  The  preceding  government,  un- 
der President  Frei,  negotiated  and  vir- 
tually forced  the  American  copper  com- 
panies to  sell  51  percent  of  their  interest 
in  most  of  the  American-owned  mines  in 
Chile.  The  American  companies  sigreed 
under  duress,  in  large  part  because  they 
were  to  be  paid,  even  if  inadequately,  in 
dollars  and  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

Second.  The  Chilean  Government  for- 
mally ratified  Uiese  contracts.  Not  only 
were  the  contracts  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident, but  also  by  the  Chilean  Congress. 
The  Allende  government  now  intends 
to  expropriate  all  American  interest  in 
the  copper  mines  without  any  real  com- 
pensation. American  investment  in  re- 
lated plants  and  equipment  purportedly 
will  be  paid  for  in  30-year  Chilean  bonds 
at  3-percent  interest.  Thus,  Allende  pro- 
poses both  to  repudiate  the  solemn  con- 
tracts made  by  the  Government  of  Chile 
only  months  ago  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  mines  will  be  seized  il- 
legally; the  proposed  payment  for  the 
plant  and  facilities  is  not  prompt;  the 
interest  rates  are  ridiculously  low;  and 
since  Chile  has  30-percent  inflation  per 
year,  there  is  really  no  compensation  at 
all.  Moreover,  Allende  contends  there 
have  been  certain  excess  profits  that 
must  be  returned  and  that  taxes  must  be 
increased  retroactively.  Thus,  through  a 
ridiculous  process  that  is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  law  or  ethics,  he  can  argue 
that  the  American  companies  actually 
owe  CHiile  money. 

There  are  certain  other  pertinent 
facts.  To  begin  with,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  loaned  or  granted  $1.7  billion 
to  Chile ;  a  billion  dollars  has  yet  to  be 
repaid.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  insured  over  $350  million  in  loans  to 
American  copper  companies  in  Chile. 
If  the  Allende  government  expropriates 
these  insured  American  investments, 
then  our  taxpayers  will  have  to  pick  up 
a  $350  million  tab. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  govern- 
ment, even  one  headed  by  a  Marxist, 
could  believe  that  the  wholesale  viola- 
tion of  international  law  along  with  the 
systematic  repudiation  of  its  own  gov- 
ernment's contracts,  could  be  rewarded 
with  continued  loans,  grants,  and  trade 
preferences  by  law-abiding  countries.  Yet 
that  apparently  is  precisely  what  the 
Allende  government  expects.  It  was  only 
shortly  after  the  Chilean  Senate  passed 


the  President  Allende's  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  seize  American 
investments  without  compensation  that 
the  President  sent  his  Minister  of  the 
Economy  to  meet  with  officials  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  ask  for  financial 
assistance.  The  Alliance  is  financed 
largely  by  the  United  States. 

Does  President  Allende  really  expect 
the  U.S.  Government  to  continue  fur- 
nishing financial  assistance  directly  or 
indirectly  to  a  government  that  plunders 
U.S.  citizens?  Chile  is  at  the  crossroads. 
She  has  a  choice  of  abiding  by  interna- 
tional law  and  contracts  and  thus  remain 
with  her  historic  friends  tn  the  hard  cur- 
rency area  and  receive  assistance  from 
Western  Hemisphere  governments.  Or 
she  can  continue  her  plans  to  expropriate 
UJS.-owned  property  in  violation  of  in-, 
temational  law,  thus  isolating  herself 
from  the  entire  Inter-American  financial 
system  and  bring  on  economic  ruin. 
Surely  the  Impoverishment  of  Chile  and 
its  people  can  hardly  be  the  goal  of  even 
a  Marxist  president.  Some  claim  that 
President  Allende  Is  a  Chilean  first  and 
a  Marxist  second.  We  shall  soon  see  if 
he  considers  Marxist  dogma  to  be  more 
important  than  jobs  for  his  own  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  on  this  important 
subject,  published  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  of  February  23.  1970,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Delegation  Fkom  Chile 

A  delegation  came  up  from  Chile  to  Wash- 
ington over  the  weekend  headed  by  Fedro 
Vuskovlc,  Minister  of  the  Economy  In  Marx- 
ist President  Salvador  Allende  Oossens"  new 
ChUean  government. 

Sr.  Vuskovlc  wants  foreign  capital  to  In- 
vest In  Chile  and  wants  to  tell  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  why  he  thinks  such  Investment 
would  be  well-advised. 

What  makes  the  Vuskovlc  mission  look 
dubious  Is  the  fact  that  Allende  Is  talking 
about  grabbing  ChUean  properties  of  U.S. 
nationals  and  other  foreigners,  with  alleged 
compensation  which  won't  compensate  or 
come  anywhere  near  It. 

invest   in   a   EED    COUNTBTt 

If  Allende  &  Co.  do  that,  any  foreigner 
thereafter  Investing  a  dime  In  Chile  wlU  be 
a  damned  Idiot.  And  any  foreigner  now  In- 
vesting in  ChUe  is  being  imprudent. 

What  are  needed  are  ( 1 )  an  ironclad  guar- 
antee from  Allende  (whom  some  caXl  as  hon- 
esi  as  a  Red  can  be)  of  the  safety  of  future 
Investments  in  Chile,  and  (2)  an  earnest  show 
of  good  faith  in  the  form  of  proper  payments 
for  any  foreign  holdings  AUende  may  na- 
tionalize. 

HelpfvU,  too — most  helpful — would  be  a 
stern  warning  from  our  White  House  and 
State  Department  that  we  want  no  Castro- 
style  thieveries  In  Chile,  and  will  retaliate 
(peaceably,  of  course)  If  any  are  committed. 

How  about  it,  Mr  President  Nixon? 


IMPORTS  OF  JAPANESE  TEXTILES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  press 
reports  today  Indicate  that  the  Japanese 
textile  industry  has  agreed  to  unilaterally 
restrain  its  textile  and  apparel  exports  to 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  news- 
papers the  Japanese  proposal  involves: 

First.  One  overall  quota  at  1970  import 
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levels  for  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fi- 
ber textiles.  There  would  be  no  restraints 
on  individual  textile  or  apparel  products. 
Second.  A  short-term  period  of  re- 
straint— not  more  than  2  years. 

Third.  An  annual  growth  rate  of  5 
percent. 

This  proposal  is  totally  and  completely 
inadequate  and  cannot  be  accepted  by 
this  administration  nor  by  this  Congress. 
To  put  it  bluntly  it  is  a  sham.  It  appar- 
ently excludes  all  yam  and  all  manmade 
fiber. 

Without  limitation  by  product  lines, 
the  Japanese  can  concentrate  their  total 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  any  given 
market,  undercut  that  market,  and  shift 
into  another  market.  This  type  of  limi- 
tation is  meaningless  and  worthless. 

Now  what  is  this  proposal?  It  is  one 
developed  by  a  Japanese  trade  associa- 
tion aimed  at  a  major  economic  prob- 
lem of  the  United  States.  It  is  designed 
purely  to  let  the  Japanese  capitalize  on 
their  years  of  frustrating  reasonable  ne- 
gotiation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
designed  to  undercut  legislation  and  to 
destroy  the  long-term  cotton  arrange- 
ment. Taken  with  all  our  past  experi- 
ence In  dealing  with  the  Japanese,  it 
demonstrates  conclusively  the  need  for 
legislation  to  provide  proper  limitations 
on  our  textile  imports. 

That  the  Japanese  textile  industry 
would  put  forward  such  a  proposal  shows 
its  arrogance  and  its  contempt  for  our 
own  Government.  It  gives  the  Japanese 
Industry  all  It  wants  and  locks  in  the 
heavy  job  displacements  our  domestic 
Industry  has  already  suffered.  But  It  does 
even  more.  It  guarantees  additional  job 
displacements  on  a  compounded  basis. 
This  proposal  would  set  the  pattern 
for  action  by  other  exporting  countries. 
Japan,  while  the  largest  exporter,  ac- 
coimts  for  any  one-quarter  of  our  total 
imports.  These  other  countries  would 
expect  at  least  as  liberal  treatment. 

It  raises  the  sorry  spectacle  of  the  Jap- 
anese textile  Industry  frustrating  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  ex- 
pressing Its  wUl  on  this  subject.  It  Is  an 
affront  to  the  administration  which  has 
spent  21/2  years  in  an  effort  to  reach  a 
reasonable  agreement  with  the  Japanese 
Government. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  put  in 
such  a  position.  The  proposition  Is  mean- 
ingless. Any  enforceable  agreement  must 
be  on  a  government- to-govemment  ba- 
sis. It  cannot  and  will  not  work,  and  I 
do  not  intend  to  be  a  party  to  it.  Rather, 
I  intend  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that 
appropriate  legislation  is  pushed  to  a 
successful  conclusion  in  this  Congress. 
At  a  time  when  our  own  rate  of  unem- 
ployment is  reaching  crisis  proportions, 
I  appeal  to  the  administration  and  ask 
the  Department  of  Commerce  not  to  sit 
by  and  be  taken  in  by  this  arbitrary 
and  unrealistic  Japanese  offer. 

I  have  known  for  years  from  detailed 
knowledge  that  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
must  expect  high  volume  imports  with 
some  degree  of  growth  rate.  But  the  pro- 
posal apparently  now  being  advanced  by 
the  Japanese  textile  industry  would 
f*\isirate  even  that  generous  position  of 
thi&-Aiperican  industry.  If  it  were  to  go 
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through,  it  would  mean  virtuaUy  no  con- 
trols, with  dire  economic  consequences 
on  UJ3.  textile  manufacturers,  and  the 
2'/^  million  Americans  who  depend  upon 
textile  and  apparels  for  their  employ- 
ment and  livelihood,  as  well  as  the  in- 
dustry's many  suppliers,  including  a 
large  and  important  segment  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 


LAWRENCE   PANNING:    A    TRIBUTE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
said  farewell  to  a  friend  and  great  Alas- 
kan, Lawrence  S.  Fanning,  who  died 
February  3  In  Anchorage  at  the  age  of  56. 

In  the  all-too-brlef  3  years  that  Larry 
was  a  member  of  the  Alaskan  newspaper 
commimity,  he  demonstrated  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  attributes  most  admired 
by  Alaskans — courage,  independence, 
sincerity,  and  compassion  for  his  fellow 
human  being. 

His  skill  as  a  journalist  took  him  from 
a  beginning  as  a  copy  boy  to  top  editorial 
positions  with  the  Chicago  Sim-Times 
and  the  Chicago  Dally  News.  It  reflected 
the  ability  and  energy  he  later  used  In 
bettering  conditions  for  all  Alaskans, 
particularly  the  needy  residents  of  re- 
mote Indian  and  Eskimo  villages. 

He  Is  mourned  by  friends  throughout 
Alaska  and  the  Nation. 

Tributes  to  Larry  Fanning  came  from 
many  individuals  and  newspapers  in 
Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

His  own  newspaper,  the  Daily  News 
at  Anchorage,  paid  him  tribute  in  an 
editorial  which  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Voice   Has   Not   Died   With   the   Man 
Larry  Panning  Is  gone,  but  he  left  a  legacy 
that  will  live  on  in  this  newspaper  and  its 
employes. 

His  was  a  resonant,  compassionate  voice 
for  the  liberal,  progressive  ideals  which  to 
him  epitomized  the  best  in  our  nation  and 
state.  He  championed  the  poor,  the  weak 
and  the  oppressed;  he  had  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  young  ("Most  of  my  generation  has 
spent  too  damn  much  time  tallclng  and  not 
enough  time  listening.") ;  he  abhored  social 
injustice,  corruption  and  bigotry. 

When  he  acquired  control  of  The  Dally 
News  In  1967,  Larry  Panning  let  the  com- 
munity Icnow  right  away  what  it  could  ex- 
pect. "The  Anchorage  Dally  News  will  be  a 
politically  independent  newspaper,"  he  wrote 
in  an  editorial  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
paper  under  his  ownership.  "We  expect  to  be 
outspoken  on  Issues  and  candidates.  As  a 
consequence,  no  political  organization  or 
power  structure  is  likely  to  applaud  our  ef- 
forts consistently.  Our  purpose  is  to  serve 
the  Interests  of  all  the  people  and  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  dissent  as  well  as  con- 
sensu?." 

And  that  is  the  way  he  ran  the  news- 
paper— to  the  delight  of  some  and  the  cha- 
grin of  others. 

As  time  passed,  many  residents  came  to 
know  Larry  Fanning  well,  for  his  door  was 
open  to  all,  and  readers  of  the  paper  be- 
came familiar  with  his  philosophy  through 
scores  of  punchy  editorials. 

Two  subjects  In  particular  cropped  up 
time  and  again  in  his  editorials:  the  need 
for  a  genero\is  and  honorable  settlement, 
with  state  participation,  of  the  century-old 
Native  land  claims;  the  necessity  of  protect- 


ing the  spectacular  Alaskan  environment 
as  development  proceeds.  Neither  subject 
has  been  particularly  popular  with  a  major- 
ity of  Alaskans.  But  both  fired  Panning's 
Imagination.  And  when  aroused,  his  dis- 
pleasure could  sting. 

Following  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  lease  sale, 
when  many  Alaskans  were  deploring  the 
Interest  the  rest  of  the  country  was  showlne 
in  Alaska,  he  wrote : 

"Most  Alaskans  welcome  the  boom  and 
look  forward  to  the  benefits  that  prudent 
and  concerned  development  of  our  natural 
resources  will  bring.  But  some  members  of 
our  community  want  it  both  ways.  They're 
aU  for  development,  but  they're  becoming  in- 
creasingly sensitive  over  the  loss  of  privacy. 

"In  response  to  the  awakening  national 
interest  in  the  Great  Land,  they  trot  out  the 
shop-worn  shibboleth  of  'Alaska  for  Alaskans. 
Outsiders  go  home'  to  do  battle  against  visit- 
ing, frequently  critical  journalists  .  .  . 

"This  type  of  attack  may  have  been  good 
form  when  the  only  outsiders  who  cared 
about  our  state  were  high  school  geography 
students  or  desk  men  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  It  won't  do  now  .  .  . 

"It  is  all  too  easy  to  lapse  into  a  false  sense 
of  security  based  on  reading  or  seeing  only 
that  which  pleases.  The  list  of  those  who 
have  paid  the  price  for  self-delusion  is  too 
long  to  print  here." 

After  three  and  a  half  decades  of  devotion 
to  a  demanding  craft,  whose  pressures  and 
constant  contact  with  the  seam^r  side  of  life 
have  turned  many  a  flaming  young  idealist 
into  a  cynic  by  middle  age,  Larry  Fanning  re- 
tained an  undiminished  faith  in  people  and 
the  democratic  process. 

"He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  met  who, 
after  talking  to  him,  always  made  me  feel 
better."  one  friend  said  this  week. 

An  editorial  from  the  faU  of  1969  shows 
why. 

"The  great  lesson  of  last  year's  national 
election  was  that  participatory  democracy 
still  worked,"  Panning  wrote.  "Even  in  this 
age  of  computers,  faceless  cities  and  a  bur- 
geoning population,  Individuals  made  them- 
selves heard.  Eugene  McCarthy's  campaign 
showed  that  the  hard  questions  could  be 
asked  of  our  leaders  and  fair  answers  de- 
manded as  the  price  of  their  re-election  .  .  . 
"The  lessons  of  the  past  year  have  not  been 
lost  on  some  Alaskans.  Last  spring  saw  the 
inspiring  Blafra  walk  as  well  as  the  forma- 
tion of  Democrats  for  Issues  and  Answers,  a 
group  determined  to  bring  rational  investi- 
gation to  partisan  issues.  The  Alaska  Citizens 
Concerned  about  the  Deployment  of  the  ABM 
proved  that  not  all  Alaskans  welcomed  a 
poorly  rationalized,  questionably  conceived 
weapons  system. 

"More  recently  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers has  turned  its  not  inconsiderable  talents 
with  wit,  charm  and  energy  to  the  structure 
of  Anchorage  area  government.  And  the  Save 
our  State  Committee  performed  a  valuable 
service  by  focusing  attention  on  the  Am- 
chltka  nuclear  test  shot. 

"These  people  are  concerned  Alaskans,  new- 
comers and  pioneers  alike,  who  at  consider- 
ably personal  expense  and  time  are  helping 
to  ventilate  the  key  issues  of  the  day  . 

"Free  discussion  cannot  hurt  Alaska.  The 
state  is  already  subject  to  pressures  which 
tax  the  intellectual  and  physical  resources 
of  our  small  population  and  relatively  short 
modern  political  history.  Tet  our  ability  to 
deal  Imaginatively  and  prog^-esslvely  with  the 
challenges  of  rapid  development  depends  on 
Alaskans  being  Involved  in  everything  that's 
going  on. 

"The  simple  fact  Is  that  the  government 
that  governs  best  does  not  govern  least,  but 
rather  governs  with  the  greatest  participation 
of  its  citizens.  Abuse  and  corruption  are  the 
companions  of  disinterest.  Participation,  rel- 
evance, involvement  are  the  keys  to  a  healthy 
democratic  society." 


People  were  always  the  key. 

And  to  the  young  people  of  Anchorage, 
many  of  them  distressed  by  the  direction  of 
society,  there  was  this  bit  of  advice  in  a 
1968  editorial : 

"Remember  always,  the  struggle  is  half 
won,  not  half  lost;  the  glass  is  not  half 
empty,  it's  half  full." 

And  when  his  long-time  friend  Ralph 
McOUl.  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
died  in  1969,  Larry  Fanning  penned  a  tribute 
that  in  many  respects  could  apply  as  well 
to  himself: 

"An  extraordinary  man  died  .  .  . 

"A  man  who  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
land  he  loved; 

"A  man  who  wrote  the  kind  of  passionate 
prose  that  produced  miracles  of  change  and 
reform; 

"A  man  of  courage,  integrity,  wit  and  com- 
passion. 

"(He)  was  a  newspaper  writer  and  an  edi- 
tor. (He  was  also  a  publisher,  but  he  had 
no  appetite  for  that  title.  It  made  him  un- 
comfortable.)   .  .  . 

"As  a  writer,  and  as  a  man,  (he)  answered 
to  his  own  Instincts.  And  because  he  did, 
a  generation  of  writers  found  their  voices. 

"...  loved  by  his  friends,  respected  by  his 
enemies,  (he)  spoke  out  in  a  time  when  'A 
took  guts  to  have  guts.' 

"Let  those  words  be  his  epitaph." 

There  is  no  way  to  fill  the  void  that  Larry 
Fanning  left  at  this  newspaper.  Clone  will 
be  the  special  grace  that  Illuminated  every- 
thing he  touched.  But  his  concerns — social 
equality  and  Justice  In  a  Democratic  society — 
remain  with  us  as  an  enduring  legacy.  We 
will  continue  to  espouse  them. 

The  voice  has  not  died  with  the  man. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  even 
his  competitors  recognized  Larry  Fan- 
ning's  ability  and  worth.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  a  tribute  to  him  from 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Anchorage 
Times  of  February  4,  1971,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lawrence  S.  Fanning 

It  was  not  quite  four  years  ago  that  Law- 
rence S.  Fanning  acquired  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  Anchorage  Dally  News  and  made 
plans  to  apply  his  own  Image  of  journalism 
excitement  to  the  city's  morning  newspaper. 

In  assuming  the  dual  role  of  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News.  Mr.  Fanning  accepted 
an  assignment  that  was  both  professionally 
stimulating  and  technically  challenging. 

He  became  not  only  an  editor — a  task  he 
knew  well  from  a  variety  of  prior  duties  In 
the  forefront  of  the  nation's  newspaper  busi- 
ness— but  a  businessman  who  had  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  equipment,  production, 
advertising,  personnel  and  other  aspects  in- 
volved In  manufacturing  a  new  product 
every  day  of  the  week. 

He  pursued  his  challenges  with  vigor  and 
dedication,  always  armed  with  good  humor 
and  friendly  grace,  and  supported  by  his 
wife,  Kay,  whose  own  talent  in  newspaperlng 
is  substantial. 

It  was  a  shock,  therefore,  to  all  who 
learned  to  know  him  and  admire  him  in 
those  short  years,  that  he  had  so  suddenly 
been  stricken  and  so  suddenly  succumbed. 

His  death,  at  the  age  of  56,  is  a  great  loss 
to  his  associates  on  the  News  and  deprives 
all  of  us  In  Journalism  of  a  thoughtful  man 
of  high  ideals  whose  contributions  to  our 
profession  were  many. 

More  than  that,  his  loss  is  one  that  the 
whole  community  suffers. 

We  mourn  especially,  however,  for  his  fam- 
ily, to  whom  he  was  devoted.  We  join  all 
his  friends  and  associates  In  extending  sym- 
pathies to  Kay  Fanning  In  her  hour  of  grief. 


Larry  Fanning  was  our  chief  competitor. 
He  was  an  admirable  one.  We  honor  his 
memory.  And  we  mourn  his  death. 

Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    the 
Chicago  Daily  News  had  this  to  say : 
A  TRiBtrrE  From  Chicago:  To  Larkt  Panndjo, 
People  Came  First 

...  A  man  of  instilled  convictions  graced 
with  genial  charm,  he  had  a  way  of  bringing 
along  new,  young  reporters.  Many  now- 
prominent  newsmen  knew  him  as  their 
"father  figure" — the  man  they  could  talk 
to  any  time  and  whose  ears  always  were 
open  to  new  concepts. 

And  if  his  proteges  had  started  as  news- 
paper copy  boys,  all  the  l>etter  as  far  as  Mr. 
Fanning  was  concerned.  That's  the  way  he 
began  his  own  career  on  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

By  age  27  he  was  managing  editor  of  that 
newspaper,  an  imminence  seldom  attained 
on  any  large  metropolitan  newspaper  by 
anyone  so  young  .  .  . 

One  of  Mr.  Panning's  frequently  quoted 
pronouncements  was :  "To  hell  with  the  bul- 
letin and  the  new  lead." 

That  w£is  his  pithy  expression  of  the  belief 
that  newspaper  readers  deserved  more  depth 
than  they  often  got  in  news  stories. 

Mr.  Fanning  also  believed  that  It  wasn't 
necessarily  true  that  every  story  had  two 
sides  of  equal  weight. 

He  once  counseled  a  young  reporter: 

"Sometimes,  In  an  argument,  only  one 
guy  Is  right.  When  that  happens,  the  people 
deserve  to  know  the  guy  is  right." 

A  tall  man  whose  deep  voice  seldom  rose 
above  gentle  tones,  Mr.  Fanning  maintained 
warm,  personal  relations  with  his  staff. 

His  ofiSce  door  always  remained  open  and 
reporters — and  copy  boys — ^felt  free  to  drop 
in  for  advice.  Somehow,  he  always  managed 
to  find  time  for  them. 

Maybe  it  was  this  style  of  personal  warmth, 
this  love  of  good  talk  and  banter  that  gave 
Mr.  Panning's  desk  a  special  place  in  Daily 
News  annals. 

It  was  always  piled  high  with  papers,  docu- 
ments, memos,  books,  magazines — read  and 
unread,  lost  and  found.  Somewhere  in  that 
assortment,  it  was  assumed,  he  knew  where 
everything  was.  People  came  first. 

And  with  it  all  went  a  command  of  the 
newspaper  craft  that  particularly  evidenced 
itself  in  coverage  of  major  news  events. 

Mr.  Panning's  ability  to  recognize  and 
develop  new  writers  was  equaled  by  his  stead- 
fastness in  encouraging  them  to  write  what 
they  believed. 

Perhaps  his  biggest  talent  was  being  able 
to  spot  what  had  to  be  done — and  then  find- 
ing the  right  people  to  do  it.  And  he  would 
be  willing  to  take  a  chance.  He  turned  copy 
boys  into  vice  presidents,  literally. 

One  is  John  O.  Trezevant.  now  executive 
vice  president  of  Field  Enterprises  news- 
paper division. 

Trezevant  first  worked  for  Mr.  Fanning 
as  a  copy  boy  on  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. Says  Trezevant: 

"You  could  put  together  a  thousand  little 
vignettes  at>out  things  that  he  did  in  order 
to  try  to  describe  him.  When  you  got  done, 
all  you  could  wind  up  saying  is  that  no  one 
is  ever  going  to  meet  anyone  quite  like 
him  again." 

These  comments  came  from  Chicago: 
An  Uncommon  Touch,  a  Rarely  Gifted 
Teacher  .  .  . 

Larry  Fanning  had  an  uncommon  touch 
for  bringing  out  and  shaping  the  talent  of 
others  and  instilling  in  them  his  curiosity, 
enthusiasm  and  sense  of  caring.  It  was  the 
latter  quality  that  gave  such  distinctive  tone 
to  his  great  gift  as  an  editor.  He  cared  that 
readers  know  the  significance  of  events  which 
shape  their  lives.  He  cared  that  newsmen  be 


given  the  freedom  and  support  to  call  forth 
their  best  efforts. 

<        — The  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Larry  Pahning  was  dependably  late  for  his 
next  appointment — because  he  had  to  give 
the  person  he  was  with  the  last  full  measure 
of  attention  and,  usually,  help.  Larry  Fan- 
ning had  a  warmth  that  warmed  everyone 
around  him;  perhaps  that  was  partly  why 
he  was  able  to  inspire  many  of  his  fellow 
newsmen  to  heights  they  hadn't  dreamed 
they  could  scale. 

— The  Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  news  of  Larry  came  as  a  terrible 
shock — he  was  a  central  figure  in  my 
life — the  person  who  more  than  anybody  else 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  do  most  of  the 
things  I  am  now  doing.  I  have  always  had 
for  him  a  feeling  very  much  like  reverence. 
His  generosity  and  stralghtness  were  unique, 
and  I  must  be  one  of  many  thousands  who 
will  miss  him  more  than  we  can  possibly  say. 
— Joseph  Kraft,  oolumnist. 

Gerry  Boukett,  editor  of  the  South- 
east Alaska  Empire  at  Juneau,  paid  him 
this  tribute: 

Larrt  Fanning 

We  learned  of  Larry  Panning's  death  while 
in  Seattle  last  week  and,  as  with  many  of 
our  colleagues,  we  felt  a  great  loss. 

Mr.  Fanning  had  Ijeen  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Anchorage  Dally  News  only 
since  1967  but  In  that  time  he  demonstrated 
professional  capabilities — a  flair  for  news- 
papering — that  we  had  not  seen  before  in 
Alaska. 

He  was  a  newspaperman's  newspaperman — 
one  we  had  admired  from  afar  for  many 
years.  During  our  college  days,  he  was  man- 
aging editor  of  the  San  Pranci-'^co  Chronicle 
which  at  that  time  was  a  great  newspaper, 
a  model  for  journalism  students. 

Mr.  Fanning  went  on  to  become  a  large 
figure  in  Chicago  journalism,  but  we  remem- 
ber him  best  frcxn  his  San  Francisco  days, 
when  we  picked  up  our  copy  of  the  Chronicle 
each  morning  with  keen  anticipation. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  go  to  work  for  him 
here  In  Juneau  shortly  after  he  took  over 
the  Anchorage  Dally  News.  Not  only  did  we 
learn  a  great  deal  from  him  but  we  were 
profoundly  affected  by  his  great  enthusiasm 
and  dedication.  It  was  exciting  to  work  for 
Larry  Panning. 

He  was  controversial,  of  course.  But  he 
was  a  great  human  being  and  while  you 
could  disagree  with  him  you  could  never 
doubt  his  sincerity,  his  compassion  for  his 
fellow  man. 

He  was  a  rarity  among  newspaper  publish- 
ers— a  man  who  would  consult  with  his 
reporters,  seek  out  their  opinions  and  ideas. 
He  was  equally  at  home  In  an  executive  suite 
or  the  turmoil  of  a  newsroom. 

His  ability  to  take  charge  when  major 
stories  were  breaking  and  lay  out  a  dramatic 
front  page  was  nothing  short  of  dazzling. 
An  imaginative  Innovator,  he  shook  up  his 
competitors,  forced  them  to  make  progressive 
changes  In  their  own  newspapers.  And  he 
Inspired  others  to  try  a  little  harder. 

The  award-winning  series  In  the  News, 
"The  Village  People,"  was  admirable.  The 
newspaper  became  the  first  in  Alaska  to  take 
a  penetrating  look  at  the  hardships  of  sur- 
viving In  the  bush  areas  of  our  state. 

Larry  Panning  was  a  remarkable  man  and 
we  are  glad — and  fortunate — that  he  came 
our  way. 

— G.E.B. 

These  comments  were  made  by  Thad 
Poulson,  managing  editor  of  the  Sitka 
Sentinel : 

Alaska  Journalism  has  suffered  a  great  loss 
with  the  untimely  death  of  Larry  Panning, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Anchorage  Dally 
News. 

In  the  three  short  years  he  had  at  the  helm 
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of  the  News  Larry  Panning  established  a 
standard  for  Jotimallsm  that  will  be  his 
greatest  legacy  to  his  adopted  state.  Larry 
came  to  Alaslca  at  the  height  of  a  distin- 
guished career  In  which  he  guided  the  news 
operations  of  some  of  the  greatest  news- 
papers in  America.  Tet  he  always  retained  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  youngest  reporter  in  his 
city  room. 

We  knew  Larry  only  briefly  through  a  se- 
ries of  encounters  over  the  past  ti^ree  years. 
Yet  we  retain  some  lasting  Impressions:  Of 
his  unfailingly  courteous  maimer;  of  the 
imwaverlng  attention  he  gave  to  whoever 
should  be  talking  to  him — for  he  was  a  good 
listener;  of  Larry  with  his  shirtsleeves  rolled 
up,  bent  over  a  pile  of  news  copy  and  editing 
rapidly  through  the  haze  of  smoke  from  his 
ever-present  pip*. 

By  providing  an  outlet  for  liberal  opinion — 
rare  In  the  Alaska  press — and  giving  his 
statTers  a  free  rein,  Larry  Panning  attracted 
and  developed  some  of  the  finest  newsmen  in 
Alaska:  Joe  Rothsteln,  Bill  Pox,  Bob  Zelnick, 
and  Tom  Brown,  to  name  a  few.  He  matched 
the  effort  of  his  youthful  staffers  In  the 
newsroom  and  bore  the  additional  burden, 
as  publisher,  of  charting  the  rocky  course  of 
a  paper  that  has  never  been  free  of  the  shad- 
ow of  the  powerful  Anchorage  Times. 

His  time  with  us  was  all  too  short,  but 
Alaskans  are  the  richer  for  having  been 
served  by  this  exceptional  newspaperman. 

— JTP. 

Anckorage,  AIJ^SKA. — Lawrence  S.  Pann- 
ing. 56,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Anchor- 
age Dally  News,  suffered  a  heart  attack  In  his 
office  Wednesday  morning  and  died  a  few 
hours  later  In  Providence  Hospital. 

Prior  to  Joining  the  News  in  1967,  Pann- 
Ing'B  newspaper  career  had  Included  service 
as  managing  editor  of  the  San  Pranclsco 
Chronicle,  executive  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Dally 
News. 

"Larry  Fanning  was  always  in  the  forefront 
of  leadership  in  all  concerns  that  dealt  with 
human  betterment."  Governor  William  A. 
Egan  said,  "Alaska  has  lost  a  man  of  imcom- 
promlslng  principle  and  high  Ideals  .  .  ." 

Panning,  bom  AprU  14,  1914  In  Minneap- 
olis, attended  the  University  of  San  Pran- 
clsco and  San  Francisco  State  College. 

He  Joined  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  In 
1933  while  still  in  college  and  became  its 
managing  editor  in  1945,  a  post  he  held  for 
nine  years.  During  that  time  he  also  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editor's  Associa- 
tion. 

Panning  Joined  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago  as  editor  of  the  Sun-Times  Syndi- 
cate Division  In  February,  1955.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Sun-Times  editorial  depart- 
ment In  1957  and  was  named  assistant  exec- 
utive editor  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News  and 
took  over  Its  editorship  in  October  1965. 

The  following  January,  Panning  was 
named  editorial  director  of  Publisher's  News- 
paper Syndicate,  a  division  of  Field  Enter- 
prises. He  left  that  position  in  1966  and  be- 
came editor  and  publisher  of  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News  Sept.  6,  1967. 

Survivors  Include  his  widow.  Kay  whom 
he  married  in  1966;  a  son.  Michael;  a  daugh- 
ter, Judith  Hunt  of  Anchorage;  and  three 
stepchildren. 

The  Fairbanks  Daily  News  Miner  had 
this  to  say  in  its  editorial  page: 

Stats  Loses  Great  Talent 
Larry  Panning,  editor  of  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  died  suddenly  Wednesday,  and 
the   state  and  his  profession   lost   a  great 
talent. 

Mr.  Panning  came  to  Alaska  In  1967  and 
purchased  the  morning  News  from  Norman 
Brown.  He  brought  with  him  his  talent  and 
experience   which  had   carried   him   to  top 


editorial  positions  on  s\ich  papers  as  the  San 
Pranclsoo  Chronicle,  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlmee 
and  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 

We  well  recall  the  day  that  he  completed 
the  purchase  of  the  Nevra,  signed  the  papers 
and  prepared  to  embark  on  a  new  field  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  a  comp>aratlveIy 
small  paper  In  a  comparatively  small  town — 
compared,  that  Is,  with  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago.  He  was  highly  c^tlmlstlc  that  he 
coiUd  bring  to  Alaska  his  beUefs  that  a  good 
newspaper  should  present  more  than  just  the 
bare  facts  of  a  story.  He  believed  that  In- 
depth  reporting,  background  stories  explain- 
ing major  Issues,  and  strong  editorials  were 
required  for  a  newspaper  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions to  Its  community. 

A  warm,  friendly,  outgoing  person,  he  was 
a  definite  asset  to  his  profession  and  his  com- 
munity. His  paper  won  Innumerable  awards 
for  the  work  of  its  reporters.  He,  too,  was 
dted  for  his  excellence. 

Unfortunately,  his  time  as  an  Alaskan  was 
cut  tragically  short,  but  we  believe  he  lived 
up  to  his  ambitions  in  every  way  in  the  short 
time  he  had  here.  We  In  his  profession,  his 
city  and  his  state  will  miss  him,  but  we  are 
better  for  the  fact  that  he  was  here. 

Here  Is  an  account  of  his  funeral  from 
his  newspaper,  the  Dally  News  of  An- 
chorage : 

RriES  Held  roR  Mr.  Fannino 

The  reader  Intoned  the  words  of  the  New 
Testament: 

"Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  be- 
come as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

"And  though  1  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  understanding  all  mysteries,  and  all 
knowledge;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so 
that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing  . . . 

"Charity  never  falleth  . . .  And  now  abldeth, 
faith,  hope  and  charity,  these  three;  but  the 
greatest  of  these  Is  charity." 

And  so  It  was  that  some  200  persons  com- 
memorated Larry  Fanning,  whom  they  had 
known  as  a  man  of  charity,  at  a  simple  me- 
morial service  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Church 
Friday. 

Among  them  were  his  widow,  Kay,  his 
stepchUdren.  Ted.  Kathy  and  Barbara,  and 
his  children,  Michael  and  Mrs.  Judith 
Hunt 

Also  on  hand  for  the  service  for  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  The  Dally  News,  who  died 
Wednesday  of  a  heart  attack,  were  dozens  of 
colleagues,  employes,  businessmen  and  civic 
leaders,  family  friends,  politicians  and  ad- 
mirers. 

Included  were  UJS.  Sen.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Percy  of  niinols.  lono;-tlme  friends  of  the 
family,  former  Gov.  Keith  H.  Miller,  former 
state  Senate  President  Brad  Phillips,  Execu- 
tive Editor  Bernie  Koslnskl  and  Managing 
Editor  Bill  Tobln  of  the  Anchorage  Times, 
and  publisher  C.  W  Snedden  of  the  Pair- 
banks  Dally  News-Miner. 

A.  Robert  Hahn,  first  reader  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  officiated  at  the 
simple  15-mlnute  service.  He  read  from  the 
scriptures  and  from  the  teachings  of  crftls- 
tlan  Science.  V 

Interment  for  Panning,  who  was'SC'was  to 
be  at  Angelus  Memorial  Park. 

"Wherever  Larry  Fanning  lived  and  worked, 
he  became  an  IntcRral  part  of  the  fibre 
of  the  community,"  Sen.  Percy  said  later  In 
a  written  tribute.  "As  an  editor  in  San 
Frnnclsco  and  Chicago  and  editor  and  pub- 
lisher In  Anchorage,  he  looked  upon  his 
personal  mission  and  that  of  the  Journalistic 
profession  as  one  of  informing  free  citizens 
In  a  Democratic  Republic  about  the  Issues 
that  affected  the  quality  of  life  in  our  nation, 
state  and  locality. 

"Never  avoiding  controversy,  never  intimi- 
dated,  he  sought  to  disseminate   truth,  to 
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shed  light  and  to  expose  waste,  corruption, 
bigotry  and  Ignorance. 

"Larry  Panning  had  a  zest  for  life  and  a 
mission  to  fulfill  that  Is  the  heritage  he 
leaves  to  his  family  and  friends,"  Percy  said. 
"In  the  most  Intimate  way,  these  past  few 
years,  he  has  shared  his  emotions  and 
thoughts,  his  hopes  and  disappointments 
with  his  devoted  wife  Kay  and  his  stepchll- 
dren,  Ted,  Kathy  and  Barbara. 

They  have  all  worked  by  his  side,  at  home 
and  in  the  office,  to  carry  on  the  tradltlcm 
of  free  and  open  Journalism  that  through 
the  years  has  brought  about,  preserved  and 
strengthened  the  political,  economic  and 
social  freedom  that  Is  unique  to  our  nation. 

"We  shall  all  greatly  miss  Larry  Panning, 
but  we  shall  all  benefit  from  his  life  and 
work.  My  sympathy  goes  also  to  his  daugh- 
ter, Judy,  his  son,  Michael,  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

In  addition  to  his  Immediate  family.  Pan- 
ning Is  survived  by  five  grandchildren— Mrs. 
Hunt's  sons,  Harold  Ward  and  Peter  Law- 
rence, and  Michael's  children,  Gretchen 
Lisa,  Elinor  Wynne  and  Dale  Edward — and 
by  three  brothers,  Thomas  of  New  York  City, 
Paul  of  San  Pranclsco  and  Ward  of  Mesa 
Ariz. 

The  Washington  Post  had  this  to  say 
about  his  death : 

Lawrence  Panning,   Noted   EnrroR   or  An- 

CHOBAGE,  Other  U.S.  Papers 

(By  Alex  Ward) 

Lawrence  S.  Panning,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Dally  News  and 
the  former  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  Chicago  Daily  News,  died  yes- 
terday after  a  heart  attack  In  Anchorage  He 
was  56. 

Mr.  Panning,  remembered  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  as  an  imaginative  and  Inno- 
vative newspaperman,  began  his  career  as  a 
copy  boy  for  the  Chronicle  in  1933,  while  he 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  San 
Pranclsco. 

Six  years  later  after  brief  stints  as  a  copy 
reader,  telegraph  editor  and  news  editor,  he 
was  promoted  to  managing  editor  at  the  age 
of  27. 

In  1954  Mr.  Panning  left  San  Pranclsco  to 
become  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Syndicate  and  was  named  assistant  executive 
editor  of  the  Sun-'Hmes  in  1957.  He  moved 
over  to  the  Chicago  Dally  News  as  executive 
editor  in  1963. 

He  purchased  a  controlling  Interest  in  the 
Anchorage  paper  In  1967  and  moved  there 
to  become  editor  and  publisher. 

During  his  career,  Mr.  Panning  was  cred- 
ited with  having  a  perceptive  eye  for  talent. 
According  to  Hal  Bruno,  a  Newsweek  maga- 
zine editor  who  worked  with  Mr.  Fanning 
In  Chicago,  "he  had  a  tremendous  knack 
for  surrounding  himself  with  the  beat  pos- 
sible people,  and  he  was  never  bound  by  tra- 
dition in  hiring  them." 

Peter  Lisagor,  Washington  bureau  chief 
of  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  remembered  Mr. 
Panning  as  giving  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  his 
first  newspaper  Job,  and  with  promoting 
Mike  Royko.  a  well-known  columnist  In  Chi- 
cago, from  a  county  reporter. 

Franc  Shor,  now  an  associate  editor  with 
The  National  Geographic,  began  his  career 
on  the  Chronicle  at  about  the  same  time  as 
Mr.  Panning 

"When  I  first  knew  him,  Larry  was  a  copy 
reader,"  recalled  Shor.  "In  a  few  months,  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  copy  desk,  and  then 
every  few  months  he  would  get  another  pro- 
motion. At  24,  he  was  assistant  managing 
editor,  and  I  think  the  youngest  man  In  the 
country  that  held  a  position  that  high  on  a 
major  paper." 

Mr.  Panning,  a  Minneapolis  native,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
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the  Associated  Press  and  was  on  the  board 
of  Marshall  Field  Enterprises. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Katherlne,  who  was 
formerly  married  to  the  late  Marshall  Field 
rv,  a  son  and  two  daughters  from  previous 
marriages,  and  a  stepson  and  two  stepdaugh- 
ters. 
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POSSIBLE  INVASION  OF 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
and  I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  974,  to  prohibit 
both  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  by 
U.S.  ground  forces  and  U.S.  combat  air 
support  for  a  South  Vietnamese  invasion 
of  the  North. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  at  the 
ominous  signs  that  such  an  invasion  may 
be  unier  consideration. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday,  President 
Thieu,  of  South  Vietnam,  is  reported  to 
have  openly  advocated  an  invasion. 

This  morning  there  are  disturbing  new 
reports  that  President  Thieu  is  not  only 
predicting  an  invasion,  but  has  also  asked 
the  South  Vietnamese  general  staff  to 
draw  up  detailed  plans  for  an  American- 
supported  attack  across  the  borders  of 
North  Vietnam. 

These  reports — filed  by  correspondents 
in  Vietnam — merit  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration by  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  articles 
published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
Washington    Post    be    printed    in    the 

RECORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Thieu  Asks  Plakninc  of  Drive  Into  North 

south    VIETNAM'S    CHIEF   DESCRIBES   MOVE    AS 
BEING    "ONLY    A    MATTER    OF    TIME" 

(By  Michael  Parks) 

Saigon,  Feb.  25. — President  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu  has  asked  the  South  Vietnamese  gen- 
eral staff  to  draw  plans  for  an  American- 
supported  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam,  an 
operation  he  described  yesterday  as  bielng 
"only  a  matler  of  time." 

President  Thieu  asked  for  detailed  plans 
for  a  series  of  coordinated  strikes  across  the 
demarcation  zone  and  at  points  farther  north 
along  the  Lao  border,  according  to  usually 
reliable  South  Vietnamese  military  sources. 

The  plans  presumably  would  call  for  ex- 
tensive American  air  support.  President 
Nixon  and  other  American  offlolala  have 
pointedly  refused  to  rale  out  such  an  opera- 
tion. 

WEEKEND    CONFERENCES    HXLO 

Their  statements  had  been  generally  re- 
garded as  attempts  to  deter  North  Vietnam 
from  sending  troops  to  counterattack  allied 
forces  assaulting  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  but 
It  was  unclear  whether  President  Tbleu  is 
engaged  In  a  BlmUar  feint. 

He  reportedly  made  the  request  for  battle 
plans  after  a  series  of  weekend  conferences 
with  top  South  Vietnamese  generals,  who  are 
said  to  have  tirged  him  to  strike  now  at 
Communist  troops  and  supplies  In  the  North 
while  enough  U.S.  troops  remain  to  support 
the  Invasion. 

Mr.  Thieu  also  asked  for  a  diplomatic  as- 
sessment of  whether  Communist  Chinese 
troops  would  be  sent  to  aid  North  Viet  •  •  • 
Invaded,  according  to  South  Vietnamese  and 
foreign  sovirces  here. 

Both  requests  were  said  to  have  been  made 
early  Monday.  On  Wednesday,  President 
Thieu  told  local  leaders  in  the  Central  High- 
lands city  of  Pleiku  that  "a  march  north  .  .  . 
Is  only  a  matter  of  time,"  the  official  govem- 
nient  news  agency  reported. 


"NOT  JtrST  PLANNINO  KXKRCIBX 

In  Saigon,  government  spokesmen  declined 
to  elaborate  or  clarify  the  reversal  of  the 
President's  Public  position  but  several  mili- 
tary planners  at  the  Joint  General  Staff  said 
they  had  been  specifically  told  that  "this  is 
not  just  a  planning  exercise." 

American  officials,  caught  by  surprise  by 
the  statement,  said  they  believe  the  plans 
were  "only  for  contingency  purposes.  Just  a 
routine  updating." 

Some  Americans  also  suggested  that  the 
reports  of  a  planned  Invasion,  which  have 
been  circulating  for  three  weeks,  were  meant 
to  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  dilute  their 
opposition  to  the  allied  operations  In  Laos 
by  keeping  more  troops  at  home. 

Diplomatic  sources  here  repKjrted,  however, 
that  representatives  of  at  least  three  coun- 
tries that  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
China  have  been  asked  for  their  assessments 
of  whether  Chinese  troops  would  be  sent  to 
aid  North  Vietnam  If  It  were  Invaded. 

"PSYCHOLOGICAL    WARFARE" 

This  prompted  one  ranking  diplomat  to 
comment,  "this  whole  thing  is  an  elaborate 
psychological  warfare  operation.  If  they  were 
going  to  Invade,  they  wouldn't  go  around 
announcing  it.  But  that's  what  I  said  about 
the  Laos  operations,  too." 

President  Nixon,  speaking  with  newsmen 
last  week,  refused  to  speculate  on  the  possi- 
bility of  American  air  support  for  a  South 
Vietnamese  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 

While  American  participation  would  have 
to  be  approved  in  Washington,  Mr.  Nixon  said 
that  "South  Vietnam  now,  as  we  withdraw, 
has  an  ever-increasing  responsibility  to  de- 
fend itself.  South  Vietnam  will  have  to  make 
decisions  with  regard  to  Its  ability  to  defend 
itself." 

THE  NEXT  LOGICAL  STEP 

Shortly  after  the  U.S.-South  Vietnamese 
invasion  of  Laos,  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  said  the  next  logical  step  would  be  an 
invMlon  of  North  Vietnam,  a  course  of  ac- 
tion he  has  long  advocated. 

William  P.  Rogers,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State,  said  then  that  such  an  operation  was 
"Not  under  consideration  now."  He  declined 
to  comment  further,  saying  the  proposal  was 
not  that  of  President  Thieu. 

Gen.  Do  Cao  Tri,  who  was  killed  in  a 
helicopter  crash  Tuesday  told  newsmen  last 
week  that  "hypothetically  speaking,  the  most 
effective  way  to  shut  off  the  enemy's  sup- 
ply line  is  to  destroy  It  at  its  origins  in  North 
Vietnam." 

But  General  Trl  warned  that  "there  are 
many  very  difficult  mlUtary  problems  In- 
volved in  an  Invasion  of  the  North.  The 
enemy's  defenses  would  be  very  heavy,  our 
supply  lines  very  vulnerable  and  the  prospect 
of  long  campaign  very  large." 

Thieu  Said  To  Predict  Attack  on  North 

Soon 

(By  Peter  Osnoe) 

Saigon,  February  25. — ^President  Thleti, 
who  until  this  week  had  expressed  no  eager- 
ness to  invade  North  Vietntmi,  was  quoted 
today  as  saying  a  drive  across  the  Demilitar- 
ized Zone  would  take  place  "In  the  near 
future." 

Regional  and  local  militias,  the  president 
reportedly  said,  "are  able  enough  to  take  firm 
control  of  Internal  territory.  Main  forces  can 
have  a  free  hand  for  action.  Thus  a  march  to 
the  north  is  only  a  matter  of  time." 

Thieu 's  statement,  quoted  by  a  number 
of  Saigon  newsp>apers,  was  made  in  remarks 
yesterday  In  Pleiku  to  a  hawkish  audience  of 
5,000   civil   servants   and    Montagnards. 

The  crowd,  which  was  said  to  have  en- 
thusiastically applauded  mention  of  the  Laos 
Invasion,  cheered  when  Thieu  said  there 
would  be  a  "inarch  to  the  north  in  order 
to  attack  the  lair  of  aggressive  Communlsta 
directly.  This  will  occur  in  the  Bear  futur«." 

The  president's  aides  could  not  be  reached 


tonight  for  confirmation  of  what  he  had  said. 
But  one  government  spokesman  said  the 
newspapers  that  printed  the  remarks  were 
"all  right." 

It  was  the  second  time  in  three  days  that 
Thieu  had  spoken  of  a  possible  South  Viet- 
namese drive  to  the  north,  but  the  latest  dec- 
laration represents  a  significant  escalation  of 
rhetoric. 

In  Vungtau  Monday  Thieu  said:  "If  we 
dare  to  launch  operations  into  neutral  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  why  shouldn't  we  dare  to 
attack  the  very  origin  of  aggression?" 

Whether  or  not  an  invasion  is  actually 
being  planned,  Thleu's  attitude  is  seen  here 
as  having  two  immediate  benefits  for  the  Sai- 
gon government : 

First,  It  diverts  local  attention  from  the 
fighting  in  Laos,  where  a  South  Vietnamese 
ranger  battalion  took  heavy  losses  last  week- 
end and  the  operation  to  disrupt  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  Is  apparently  bogged  down. 

Second,  the  sabre-rattling  Is  likely  to  make 
the  North  Vietnamese  uneasy,  meaning  they 
will  keep  their  forces  deployed  above  the 
DMZ  rather  than  send  them  against  the 
South   Vietnamese   in   Laos. 

The  American  embassy  had  no  comment  on 
Thleu's  statement.  A  spokesman  said  that 
efforts  to  reach  the  president's  staff  for 
elaboration  tonight  had  been  unsuccessful. 

While  Thieu  often  takes  an  uncompro- 
misingly hard  line  against  the  Communists 
before  sympathetic  audiences,  veteran  ob- 
servers here  could  not  recall  him  advocating 
a  northern  invasion — let  alone  predicting 
that  it  would  soon  take  place. 

This  kind  of  talk,  until  now,  had  only 
been  heard  from  Vice  President  Ky,  whom 
officials  in  Saigon  and  Washington  refuse  to 
take  seriously. 

Thieu,  some  observers  believe,  may  be  at- 
tempting to  outflank  Ky  in  hawkish  Viet- 
namese circles  that  have  been  calling  for  an 
Invasion  of  North  Vietnam  as  a  natural 
follow  to  the  Laotian  oi)eratlon. 

While  the  accuracy  of  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  Thleu's  remarks  have  not  been  offi- 
cially confirmed,  the  government  has  not 
discouraged  their  publication.  If  the  accounta 
were  embarrassing  the  president,  the  papers 
could  have  been  seized  or  at  least  warned 
against  repetition. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Peoxmire)  made  a  statement 
that  appeared  to  be  highly  critical  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Hie  state- 
ment would  cause  many  who  read  the 
Record  to  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  Secretary  Hardin's 
management  was  increasing  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  the  bureaucracy 
that  was  serving  the  farmers  of  our 
country. 

All  of  us  would  like  to  see  the  number 
of  (government  employees  reduced.  I 
think  this  includes  not  only  farm  citizens 
back  home  but  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
such  as  Secretary  Hardin,  and  many 
Members  of  the  Congress.  I  certainly 
would  applaud  any  effort  to  reduce  the 
payroll  by  any  reasonable  means.  It 
is  important  that  the  record  be  set 
straight.  It  is  important  that  we  exam- 
ine what  has  happened  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  since  Secretary  Har- 
din took  office.  It  does  not  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  employees  ad- 
ministering our  agricultural  programs. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1968  the  total  num- 
ber of  full-time  employees  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  85,397.  Hie  estl- 
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mated  nuinber  of  employees  for  fiscal 
1971  is  85l600  and  the  estimated  total 
number  for,  fiscal  1972  is  87,300.  How- 
ever, the  figiires  on  the  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  show  that  the  number  has  in- 
creased from  7,293  in  fiscal  1968  to  an 
estimated  9,750  for  1972.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  2,500  employees 
for  this  particular  activity.  In  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service,  which  administers 
the  food-stamp  and  school-lunch  pro- 
grams, the  number  of  employees  over  the 
same  period  has  increased  500. 

The  point  is  these  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  and  school  lunch  and  food 
stamp  programs  are  not  farmer  pro- 
grams. They  are  not  programs  which 
have  a  part  in  administering  the  agricul- 
tural programs.  They  are  consumer  pro- 
grams. They  represent  recent  enactments 
of  Congress  intended  to  serve  consumers 
and  not  producers  of  food. 

Consequently,  if  due  allowance  is  made 
for  this  increase  In  personnel  for  con- 
sumer services,  the  actual  number  of 
employees  engaged  in  agricultural  mat- 
ters has  been  reduced  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Secretary  Hardin. 

I  hope  the  day  will  soon  arrive  when 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  will  not 
have  to  support  as  big  a  bureaucracy  as 
they  are  now  supporting  in  any  Federal 
agency  or  department.  This  depends  in 
a  large  measure,  however,  upon  Congress. 
Congress  adds  programs  and  adds  pro- 
grams. Congress  writes  the  laws  relating 
to  civil  service  and  other  employment 
practices.  If  there  is  a  waste  of  manpow- 
er, and  I  believe  there  Is,  Congress  has 
the  primary  responsibility. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
CLEAN  LAKES  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  support  of  the  Clean  Lakes  Act  pro- 
posal because  I  am  convinced  that  this 
legislation  could  be  of  great  help  in  im- 
proving and  maintaining  the  unique 
purity  and  clarity  of  one  of  the  Western 
United  States',  indeed  the  Nation's,  most 
treasured  resources.  Lake  Tahoe. 

Nestled  in  the  10,000-foot  Sierra  Ne- 
vada peaks  between  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia, Lake  Tahoe  is  one  of  the  purest 
water  bodies  in  the  world.  Since  its  crea- 
tion as  a  glacier  lake  many  thousands  of 
years  ago,  its  color  has  been  a  deep, 
crystal-clear  blue. 

Lake  Tahoe  itself  is  only  22  miles  long 
%.  and  12  »4  miles  wide,  but  It  is  deep  enough 
to  cover  the  State  of  Texas  with  an 
8-inch  film  of  water.  At  a  depth  of  1,645, 
the  size  is  being  diminished  by  algae  and 
mud  expanding  in  the  water — a  result 
of  man's  disturbance  of  the  soil  in  the 
watershed. 

Thousands  of  people  are  being  drawn 
each  year  to  the  lake  basin  to  live,  work, 
and  play.  The  present  permanent  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  50,000  and  grow- 
ing. Vacationers  swell  that  amoimt  by  an 
additional  100,000  during  peak  times.  As 
the  use  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  in- 
creases, the  water  body  is  in  danger  of 
prematurely  aging — a  process  called  eu- 
trophication.  Scientists  tell  us  fertility  in 
the  lake  has  increased  by  72  percent  in 
the  last  10  years,  and  if  this  progression 


continues,  the  lake  will  decline  rapidly, 
possibly  within  20  years. 

The  fertilization  process  has  been 
speeded  up  by  the  people  influx  and  all 
that  goes  with  it:  Liunbering,  roadbuild- 
ing,  clearing  land  for  housing  develop- 
ment, ski  slopes,  and  golf  courses. 

This  is  Tahoe's  tragedy:  The  masses 
of  people  who  flock  to  the  lake  and  enjoy 
its  beauty  are  by  their  presence  destroy- 
ing its  prime  attraction — its  clarity — and 
thus  their  reason  for  being  there. 

A  regional  planning  agency  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  a  year  ago  and  the 
agency  is  already  actively  involved  in  es- 
tablishing standards  and  controls  over 
air  and  water  pollution,  zoning,  building, 
and  general  development  of  the  lake 
and  surrounding  area.  But  the  lake  is  al- 
ready in  trouble  from  past  neglect.  Some 
research  into  the  eutrophication  process 
is  being  carried  out  under  a  Federal  Wa- 
ter Quality  Administration  grant.  We  are 
finding  out  the  causes  of  eutrophication, 
its  processes,  and  results,  but  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  come  up  with  some 
cures. 

This  is  why  the  clean  lakes  bill  is  so 
encouraging.  The  bill  directs  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  and  municipalities  in  car- 
rying out  a  comprehensive  program  of 
pollution  control,  including  the  use  of 
harmless  methods  to  destroy  unwanted 
algae.  It  would  help  by  providing  aid  to 
improve  land  shores  and  aid  in  recovery 
of  overgrowth  of  algae  and  trash  from 
the  surface. 

Lake  Jahoe  is  fortunately  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  can  easily  reverse  its  pres- 
ent dangerous  course.  This  legislation 
can  insure  that  we  do  so. 


PENTAGON        PROPAGANDA— PURE. 
SIMPLE,  AND  PERVASIVE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
complex  and  often  bizarre  world  of  gov- 
ernment bureaucracies,  propaganda  goes 
by  many  names:  Public  information, 
public  education,  public  service,  media 
assistance. 

Tuesday  night  CBS  News  discussed 
what  the  taxpayers  are  really  getting  for 
their  $30  million— it  could  be  as  high  as 
$190  million,  and  probably  is — that  each 
year  goes  for  "The  Selling  of  the  Penta- 
gon." Propaganda — pure,  simple,  and 
pervasive. 

The  Pentagon's  almost  unlimited  man- 
power and  money  are  used  to  justify  the 
military's  view  of  such  things  as  the 
ABM  and  our  SALT  position;  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  its 
extension  into  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
North  Vietnam ;  the  requests  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  merits  of  a  specific  weapons 
system. 

This  use — I  believe  misuse — of  the 
Pentagon's  public  relations  machine  has 
far-reaching  consequences.  By  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  fear,  by  selectively  re- 
leasing information  to  bolster  its  own 
arguments,  by  retreating  behind  the 
barrier  of  "national  security"  when  its 
viewpoint  is  disputed,  the  Pentagon 
effectively  views  the  public  debate  and 
interplay  which  are  so  much  a  part  of 


our  democratic  decisionmaking  process. 
In  a  democracy  dependent  on  the  judg- 
ments of  an  informed  electorate,  there  is 
no  higher  form  of  subversion  than  tlie 
suppression  or  distortion  of  facts. 

A  monolithic  voice  speaking  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  to  sell  its  own  policies 
presents  a  great  danger  to  democracy. 

"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  was  re- 
porting at  its  best.  But  Congress,  not  the 
press,  must  bear  the  responsibility  of 
carefully  scrutinizing  the  moneys  it 
authorizes  and  appropriates.  And  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  shows  just  how 
much  work  we  must  do  in  the  first  session 
of  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  transcript  of  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

CBS  REPORTS :  Thz  szixing  of  the 
Pentagon 
(Ab    broadcast    over    the    CBS    television 

network,  February  23, 1971) 
Produced  and  Written  by:  Peter  Davis. 
Correspondent:  Roger  Mudd. 
Reseswch:  James  Branon  &  Helen  Moed. 
Executive  Producer:  Perry  Wolff. 

Roger  Mxtdd.  Last  spring  American  sol- 
diers fought  a  two  day  battle  that  did  not 
get  into  the  newspapers  or  onto  the  televi- 
sion news  broadcasts.  Very  few  people  even 
knew  about  it.  The  battle  was  fought  neither 
In  Vietnam,  nor  In  Cambodia,  nor  anywhere 
else  In  Southeast  Asia.  All  the  action  took 
place  In  North  Carolina.  This  was  a  military 
exercise,  but  It  was  also  an  exercise  In  sales- 
manship— the   selling   of   the   Pentagon. 

Speakeb  (for  Marine  Corps).  Oentlemen. 
today  we  have  shown  you  the  Individual 
Marine — the  man  who  Implements  foreign 
policy.  He  comes  from  all  walks  of  life,  all 
over  the  USA.  He's  not  much  different  from 
the  young  men  we  see  on  the  street  corners 
of  America  today,  except  he's  been  trained  as 
a  Marine. 

He  believes  In  what  he  Is  doing,  and  he's 
dedicated  to  his  country  and  to  the  Job  at 
hand,  whatever  It  may  be.  In  short,  we  could 
say  he  has  a  lot  of  plain  old,  red-blooded 
American  guts.  Now  this  concludes  our  dem- 
onstration at  this  range.  The  escorts  will 
now  show  you  to  your  busap.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Roger  Muso.  Nothing  Is  more  essential  to 
a  democracy  than  the  free  flow  of  Informa- 
tion. Misinformation,  distortion,  propaganda, 
all  Interrupt  that  flow.  They  make  It  impos- 
sible for  pec^le  to  know  what  their  Oovern- 
ment  Is  doing,  which,  in  a  democracy,  la 
crucial.  The  largest  agency  In  our  Govern- 
ment Is  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  It 
maintains  a  public  relations  division  to  In- 
form people  of  Its  activities. 

In  December.  Congress  cut  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  division,  but.  according  to  the 
Pentagon,  It  will  still  spend  30  miUion  dollars 
this  year  on  public  affairs — an  amount  more 
than  10  times  greater  than  what  It  spent  to 
tell  people  about  Itself  just  12  years  ago.  Even 
this  figure  may  be  only  the  tip  of  the  public 
relations  Iceberg.  A  special,  still  unpublished 
report  for  the  prestigious  20th  Century  Fund 
estimates  the  real  total  at  190  million  dollars. 
The  combined  news  budgets  of  the  three 
commercial  television  networks — ABC,  CBS, 
and  NBC — are  146  million  dollars. 

Whatever  the  true  cost  at  the  Pentagon, 
there  have  been  recent  charges  in  the  press 
and  In  Congress  that  the  Department  is  using 
these  public  relations  funds  not  merely  to  in- 
form but  to  convince  and  persuade  the  pub- 
lic on  vital  Issues  of  war  and  peace.  Ten 
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months  ago,  CBS  News  set  out  to  Investigate 
these  charges  and  to  examine  the  range  and 
variety  of  the  Pentagon's  public  affairs  ac- 
tivities. We  selected  three  areas  for  concen- 
tration: direct  contacts  with  the  public, 
Defense  Department  films,  and  the  Penta- 
gon's use  of  the  media — the  press  and  tele- 
vision. We  sought  no  secret  files,  no  politi- 
cians pleading  special  caiises,  no  access  to 
classified  documents.  We  looked  only  at  what 
is  being  done  for  the  public — in  public. 

We  began  at  an  obvious  location — Armed 
Forces  Day  on  a  military  base.  Port  Jackson, 
South  Carolina  is  proud  of  its  soldiers,  and 
once  a  year  the  public  Is  invited,  to  come  out 
and  take  a  look  at  them.  At  dozens  of  other 
bases,  dozens  of  other  audiences  see  the 
same  show.  The  major  event  is  a  firepower 
display.  But  In  the  interests  of  information, 
they  not  only  shoot,  they  also  instruct. 

Instructor.  The  killing  zone  is  60  metres 
deep,  50  metres  wide,  and  two  metres  high. 
Howev<a-,  its  fragments  are  also  effective 
against  light  skinned  vehicles. 

Mudd.  The  weapons  officer  on  this  range 
claimed  that  the  Information  display  cost 
two  million  dollars.  Later,  Army  public  rela- 
tions officials  put  the  expense  at  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars. 

The  last  part  is  known  as  the  "mad  min- 
ute," It  would  be  hard  to  argue  with  that 
description. 

When  the  demonstration  itself  Is  over, 
another  activity  begins.  The  ammunition  is 
gone  but  the  weapons  are  not.  Some  of  these 
are  turned  over  to  children  so  they  can  get 
the  heft  and  feel  of  the  genuine  article. 

First  Child.  All  right  Jack  here's  a  cool 
tank  man. 

Second  Child.  I'm  going  over  to  the  other 
tank. 

Third  Child.  Oet  off.  .  .  . 

First  Child.  What  are  you  doing? 

Third  Child.  I'm  going  to  shoot  you. 

Second  Child.  Ready  .  .  .  aim  .  .  .  fire! 

Colonel  MacNeill.  In  the  Chinese  view 
only  one  country  has  been  liberated  from 
colonialism,  and  that  Is  North  Vietnam.  The 
others  will  not  be  considered  liberated.  In 
the  Chinese  viewpoint,  until  each  and  every 
one  has  a  Communist  government. 

Mudd.  The  Pentagon  has  a  team  of  Colonels 
touring  the  country  to  lecture  on  foreign 
policy.  We  found  them  in  Peoria,  Illinois, 
where  they  were  invited  to  speak  to  a  mixed 
audience  of  civilians  and  military  reservists. 
The  invitation  was  arranged  by  Peoria's 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Company,  which  did  39 
million  dollars  of  business  last  year  with  the 
Defense  Department.  The  Army  has  a  reg- 
ulation stating:  "personnel  should  not  speak 
on  the  foreign  policy  implications  of  U.S. 
involvement  In  Vietnam." 

Colonel  MacNeill.  Well  now  weYe  coming 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem — Vietnam.  Now 
the  Chinese  have  clearly  and  repeatedly 
stAted  that  Thailand  Is  next  on  their  list 
after  Vietnam.  If  South  Vietnam  becomes 
Communist  it  will  be  difficult  for  Laos  to 
exist.  The  same  goes  for  Cambodia,  and  the 
other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  think 
If  the  Communists  were  to  win  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  record  in  the  North — what  hap- 
pened m  Tet  of  '68 — makes  it  clear  there 
would  be  a  bloodbath  in  store  for  a  lot  of 
the  population  of  the  South.  The  United 
States  is  still  going  to  remain  an  Asian  power. 

Over  the  years,  the  Colonels  have  trav- 
elled— at  taxpayers'  expense — to  163  cities 
and  spoken  to  180  thousand  people.  In  a 
question  and  answer  period,  they  promote 
American  presence  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Colonel  Serrell.  The  bloodbath,  the  indi- 
cations at  Hue  during  the  Tet  offensive  as 
to  what  might  be  In  store  for  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  some  semblance  of 
freedom  or  Individuality,  if  we  did  stay  and 
protect  their  interests  as  well,  admittedly, 
as  our  own. 

Colonel  Bnu>.  I  personally  believe  by  and 
large  the  college  students  are  very  sincere 


in  their  belief.  I  think  a  lot  of  them  havent 
attempted  to  study,  to  some  degree,  the  his- 
tory of  other  things  Uke  this.  .  .  . 

Colonel  MacNeill.  Some  say  there  are  no 
interests  at  stake  today,  some  say  we  had 
none  in  the  beginning.  I  feel  when  we  put 
half  a  million  men  In  there,  at  least  we 
placed  national  Interest  at  stake  when  we  did 
that. 

Child  1.  I  want  to  play  this  one. 

Child  2.  Now  it's  my  turn. 

Child  1.  Bob,  let's  see  if  you  can  do  this. 

Child  3.  Let  Danny  do  it. 

Father.  How  many  mistakes  you  gonna 
make? 

Mudd.  At  a  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  shopping 
mall,  an  Army  display  emphasizes  power  a 
recurrent  theme  in  Defense  Department  pub- 
lic relations  programs.  The  Army  Exhibit  Unit 
has  been  to  239  cities  In  46  states  and  has 
been  seen  by  over  20  million  people.  The  cost 
to  taxpayers:  906  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Army  Narrator.  The  four  M's — Mission, 
Motivation,  Modernization,  and  Manage- 
ment— summarize  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen- 
eral William  C,  Westmoreland's  program  for 
the  future  of  the  Army. 

Mudd.  The  Army  says  it  won't  send  these 
exhibits  out  unless  requested  by  local  civil- 
ians. The  manager  of  this  shopping  mall  told 
us  how  the  Army's  exhibit  happened  to  be 
there. 

Mr.  Peters.  We  were  approached  by  Ser- 
geant Kerr  who  U  the  local  recruiting  ser- 
geant In  this  area,  a  matter  of  three  weeks 
ago,  and  he  simply  asked  us  would  we  care 
to  have  the  exhibit  here  In  our  mall.  We  said 
yes.  So,  it's  here. 

Announcer  (for  Air  Force).  Approaching 
next  win  be  Major  Mike  Kirby  and  his  next 
maneuver,  the  exciting  Wing  Walk  and  Roll. 

Mudd.  The  Air  Force  Thunderbirds  flew  108 
exhibitions  last  year  in  front  of  6  million 
people.  We  were  told  that  the  Thunderbirds 
are  supposed  to  attract  volunteers,  but  what 
we  found  was  a  very  elaborate  commercial  for 
air  power. 

Announcer  (for  Air  Force).  The  Air  Force 
has  proved  again  and  again  its  superiority 
against  the  enemy  in  the  air  war  over  North 
Vietnam.  In  an  environment  where  the  ma- 
jority of  our  fighter  pilots  were  flying  tactical 
bombing  missions  and  not  primarily  hunting 
for  enemy  aircraft,  the  enemy  still  lost  three 
aircraft  for  every  one  of  ovu*  In  air-to-air 
combat. 

Gen.  Lewis  Walt.  We  fought  them  up  on 
the  DMZ,  we  fought  them  down  south  across 
the  Cambodian  border.  But  they're  trying  to 
keep  the  war  going  on— why?  Because  they 
think  that  we're  going  to  give  up  and  pull 
out  before  the  job  Is  done.  That's  what 
they've  been  told,  that's  what  they  read  In 
our  newspapers  and  our  magazines. 

Mudd,  Tonight,  Uke  any  other  evening, 
there  are  between  6  and  10  Pentagon  speakers 
appearing  in  public.  With  military  transpor- 
tation at  their  disposal,  they  traverse  the 
country  shaping  the  views  of  their  audiences. 
For  years.  General  Lewis  Walt  has  been  the 
Marine  speaker  most  in  demand. 

General  Walt.  This  is  what's  kept  the  war 
going  on.  If  we  could  have  had  the  entire 
American  nation  in  back  of  us,  all  of  our 
Americans  in  back  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  this  war  would  have  been 
over  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Opeen  Beret  Announcer.  Please  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  heinds,  the  elbows, 
the  knees,  and  the  toe  of  the  boot,  which  are 
used  to  deliver  killing  blows  to  the  vulnerable 
portions  of  the  body. 

Mudd.  When  it  comes  to  sheer  muscle,  the 
legendary  Gr-sen  Berets  are  the  Army's 
glamor  exhibit.  In  21  states  last  year,  the 
Berets  showed  how  people  kill  people  some- 
times. On  one  occasion,  they  showed  about  a 
thousand  kids  in  New  Jersey. 

When  the  Berets  finished  their  act,  the 
audience  had  Its  own  turn. 


Child.  C'mon  .  .  .no!  Damn  you  .  .  .  ow! 
(Crying). 

Mudd.  Each  year  the  Pentagon  runs  speclid 
guided  tours  for  over  3,000  Influential  civil- 
ians The  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Confer- 
ence Is  the  aristocrat  of  these  tours,  indeed  oX 
all  Defense  Department  contacts  with  the 
public.  For  eight  days  64  prominent  citizens 
visit  key  military  Installations  all  over  the 
country.  To  give  the  community  leaders 
more  sense  of  participation,  the  Defense  De- 
partment outfits  them  In  different  colors  that 
represent  each  of  the  Armed  Services.  In- 
cluded In  this  exclusive  party  are  industrial- 
ists, bankers,  college  administrators,  news- 
paper publishers,  and  broadcasting  execu- 
tives. 

High  ranking  generals  accompanied  the 
civilians.  These  two,  three  and  four-star 
chaparones  were  available  for  briefing,  pic- 
ture-taking, and  just  mingling.  CBS  News 
followed  the  distlng^ulshed  visitors  on  a  week- 
end war  game  in  North  Carolina.  The  purpose 
of  these  tours,  according  to  the  Pentagon,  is 
to  teach  military  realities.  The  guests  are  re- 
ferred to  as  "major  taxpayers."  As  their  edu- 
cation proceeded,  we  recorded  some  of  the 
military  realities  and  part  of  their  impact 
on  the  civilians. 

The  Army  gave  a  demonstration  of  a  mas- 
sive troop  airlift.  An  air  and  land  assault 
on  enemy  territory  was  simulated  for  the 
visitors.  The  Idea  here  was  to  show  that 
thousands  of  troops  can  be  transported 
thousands  of  miles  In  just  a  few  hours.  What's 
more,  when  they  get  where  they're  going,  they 
are  ready  to  fight. 

Jitterbug  Announcer.  Notice  the  jitter- 
bugging  action  as  the  Cayuse  make  a  thor- 
ough search  of  suspected  enemy  locations. 
Such  tactics  were  battle  tested  in  Vietnam. 

Kennedy  Wagon  Announcer.  To  achieve 
success  in  combat,  an  Infantry  battalion  de- 
pends upon  the  fighting  strength  of  its  rifle 
companies.  The  company  Is  composed  of 
three  rifle  platoons  and  a  weapons  platoon. 

Mudd.  The  64  civilians  themselves  paid 
part  of  their  own  costs  and  the  official  total 
price  of  this  tour  Is  only  12  thousand  dol- 
lars. 12  thousand  dollars,  however,  does  not 
Include  the  amount  spent  on  elaborate  brief- 
ings, the  war  game  Itself,  nor  the  expenses 
of  several  thousand  servicemen  who  per- 
formed for  the  civilians  along  the  way. 

Kennedy  Wagon  Announcer.  711  tons  of 
ammunition  and  308  tons  of  fuel. 

Dr.  Richard  Chamberlain.  I  for  one  am 
very  grateful  for  this  privilege  of  seeing 
how  the  defense  of  the  country  is  being 
organized. 

David  Connor.  I  found  It  enjoyable  to  talk 
to  the  enlisted  ranks  who  are  handling  the 
weapons  as  we  got  In  the  tanks.  I  think 
there's  been  a  subtle,  necessary  and  impor- 
tant emphasis  on  talking  to  the  manpower. 

Officer.  Of  course  It  could  carry  rockets.  It 
could  substitute  a  rocket  part  for  an  arm.  It 
has  tremendous  flexibility. 

Civilian.  A  lot  of  klllpower  though. 

Officer.  Oh  yes,  yes. 

Mudd.  Civilians  were  shown  some  of  the 
more  advanced  equipment  and  training 
methods.  Among  the  ordnance  the  Marines 
displayed  were  their  planes,  their  weapons, 
their  tanks,  and,  of  course,  their  Comman- 
dant, General  Leonard  Chapman. 

Officer.  Excuse  me.  General  Chapman, 
this  Is  Mr.  Hoover. 

General  Chapman.  How  are  you  sir,  nice  to 
see  you. 

Civilians  in  Boat.  Oh,  we  can  use  a  ky- 
ack  .  .  .  That's  right  .  .  .  Bob,  you're  get- 
ting a  little  too  enthusiastic  .  .  .  Oh  bov 
we're  really  making  time  now. 

Robert  Greenhill.  I  think  the  message  I 
would  take  back  Is  that  we  have  a  flrst-claas 
military  organization  led  by  flrat-class  lead- 
ers and  the  people  who  carry  the  load  on  the 
enlisted  men  are  some  of  the  finest  people 
that  I've  been  prlvUeged  to  see.  I'm  In  the 
investment  banking  business  and  I  travel  an 
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over  the  United  States  and  I  know  that  for 
a  fact. 

WiLLARD  Dovxs.  I  think  the  message  Is 
*fa*t  you  can  be  proud  of  your  boys  In 
service. 

MuDD.  The  Defense  Department  did  not 
permit  CBS  News  to  film  what  many  re- 
garded as  the  highlight  of  the  tour.  But  the 
civilians  were  not  shy  In  talking  about  It. 

Mr.  CONNOB.  At  Port  Hood  we  all  were 
seated  In  the  gimner"s  seat  of  the  M-60 
Tanks,  and  we  flred  the  rlflee,  and  were  told 
what  excellent  shots  we  were  and  we  were 
taken  over  to  the  recoilless  rifles  and  fired 
rounds  at  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
again  told  how  good  shots  we  were,  and  we 
fired  grenade  laxmchers  and  drove  tanks  and 
so  on  . . . 

Dr.  Chambkelain.  We  flred  tank  cannon 
and  recoilless  rifles,  machine  guns  .  .  . 

Mr.  CkSNNOB.  My  gun  Jammed  whUe  I  was 
shooting  It  and  I  thought  Oh  my  God  what 
a  great  situation  to  be  in  were  someone 
moving  on  me. 

Dr.  Chamberlain,  it  was  fim  to  actually 
get  your  finger  on  the  trigger  of  some  of  the 
things  like  the  recoilless  weapons  that  most 
of  us  have  heard  about  but  hadn't  actually 
seen. 

Mr.  Greenhill.  There  Is  no  substitute  for 
hands-on  experience. 

MmjD.  The  Defense  Department  says  these 
demonstrations  are  merely  training  exercises 
for  war.  War,  however,  Is  not  fought  In  front 
of  a  grandstand. 

Marine  Annoitncib.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  the  speed  and  flexlbUlty  which  you  have 
seen  today  and  the  maneuverability  and  co- 
ordination of  the  supporting  forces  is  not  a 
demonstration.  It  Is  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  GREENHnx.  One  of  the  things  I  can 
personaUy  see  from  this  tour  Is  that  a  lot  of 
the  statements  that  for  example  Mr.  Ful- 
brlght  and  Mr.  Proxmlre  make  are  absolutely 
baseless. 

Dr.  CHAMBEEi^m.  I  Just  wish  that  all  the 
American  people  could  see  what  we've  seen. 
I  think  we'd  find  much  less  of  this  carping 
at  the  military  and  we'd  find  a  lot  more 
understanding. 

Mr.  Dover.  I  think  that  one  part  of  this 
tour  Is  that  you  won't  find  a  George  Romney 
statement  about  being  brainwashed. 

Dr.  Olav  Sola.  As  we  proceeded  through 
numerous  phases  where  we  were  personally 
Involved  my  opinion  has  changed  180  degrees. 
Jack  Webb.  It  seems  Ironic,  that  while 
our  finest  young  men  are  fighting  half-way 
across  the  world,  other  young  men  and 
women  safe  at  home,  openly  advocate  aban- 
donment of  Vietnam  to  Communism  Per- 
haps they  really  don't  know  what  this  war 
Is  all  about. 

MxroD.  With  scenes  of  war  protesters  tinted 
red  for  emphasis,  the  Defense  Department 
Introduces  a  film  on  Vietnam  narrated  by 
television  star  Jack  Webb.  Over  300  films  a 
year  are  made  by  the  Pentagon.  Most  of  them 
are  meant  originally  for  troop  Information, 
but  a  large  number  Is  later  released  for  pub- 
lic showing.  It  is  widely  known  that  the  De- 
fense Department  often  helps  sympathetic 
Hollywood  producers  who  need  troop  support 
for  their  war  movies.  What  has  received  far 
less  attention  is  that  the  Pentagon  Itself 
spends  over  12  mlUlon  dollars  a  year  on  Its 
own  pictures.  The  annual  cost  of  a  single 
Army  series  "The  Big  Picture",  Is  900  thou- 
sand dollars  and  the  overall  Army  film  budget 
Is  more  than  6  and  one-half  million  doUars 
a  year.  During  the  1960's,  at  least  52  mllUon 
Americans  saw  Pentagon  motion  pictures  46.- 
000  public  gatherings  viewed  them  and  at 
least  356  commercial  and  educational  tele- 
vision  sutlons  have  presented  them  as  part 
of  their  public  service  broadcast  time.  Pacts 
and  information — not  opimons  and  atti- 
tudes—are supposed  to  be  the  Ingredients  of 
Defense  Department  films.  An  official  Penta- 
gon  directive   states :    "propaganda   has   no 
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place  In  Defense  Department  Public  Jnfor- 
maUon  programs".  In  preparing  this  broad- 
cast we  looked  only  at  products  of  the  last 
decade — all  made  after  the  thaw  In  Cold  War 
politics.  Well-known  Journalists  and  movie 
stars  often  serve  as  narrators  for  the  films, 
as  these  excerpts  show. 

Robert  Stack.  HI,  I'm  Bob  Stack.  As  you 
may  know  one  of  my  hobbles  Is  collecting 
guns.  I've  hunted  on  and  off,  all  my  life  from 
California  to  Mexico  to  safaris  In  Africa. 
Speaking  of  guns  and  faraway  places,  I've 
Just  come  back  from  a  trip  to  Vietnam  where 
guns  are  used  for  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose. 

John  Watne.  The  Defense  Department  has 
asked  me  .  .  . 

MuDD.  The  Pentagon  helped  John  Wayne 
make  "The  Green  Berets".  John  Wayne 
helped  the  Pentagon  make  this  film  In  Viet- 
nam. Over  a  thousand  prints  are  In  circu- 
lation. 

Soldier  (talking  to  Wayne).  In  Vietnam, 
revolution  Is  a  double  edged  word.  The  enemy 
uses  It— It's  what  they  call  the  "aggressive 
war"  they're  using  against  people  over  here. 
Watne.  That's  the  story  and  there's  noth- 
ing mysterious  about  the  kind  of  revolution 
the  enemy  has  In  mind — It's  the  same  thing 
we've  seen  In  many  parts  of  the  world  ever 
since  the  Communist  revolution  fifty  years 
ago.  Murder,  assassination  terror,  and  over 
here  they've  killed  over  20  thousand  civilian 
leaders.  And  It's  these  same  brave  people, 
who  have  had  the  will  and  the  guts  to  con- 
duct their  own  revolution,  a  real  revolution 
for  the  betterment  of  their  people. 

MiTDD.  Not  only  movie  stars  have  aided 
Pentagon  propaganda.  For  patriotic  reasons 
newsmen  such  as  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Lowell 
Thomas  and  John  Daly  often  volunteered 
their  talents  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Cold  War.  The  Pentagon  has  used  many 
Journalists  to  carry  its  message.  Including 
some  years  ago,  two  of  the  best  known  broad- 
casters. 

Chet  Huntlet.  I'm  Chet  Huntley.  To  most 
of  us,  this  Is  the  United  States  Navy— the 
aircraft  carrier,  the  cruiser,  and  destroyer. 
The  modern  deepwater  navy  extending 
American  strength  across  the  oceans  of  the 
world. 

This  Is  the  American  Navy  In  Vietnam, 
moving  qiUckly  where  and  when  needed,  dis- 
playing the  fiexlbUlty  of  modern  sea  power, 
controlling  the  seas,  extending  its  influence 
on  land,  and  holding  superiority  In  the  air. 
A  three-way  force  for  peace,  here  to  meet  at 
any  spot  on  the  globe. 

MuDD.  "The  Eagle's  Talon"  made  In  1962, 
narrated  by  Walter  Cronklte.  deals  with 
America's  response  to  Communism. 

Walter  Cronkite.  Starting  in  World  War 
n,  the  aggressive  Commtmlst  tide  has  spread 
In  Europe  and  Asia  to  engulf  Its  neighbors. 
Communist  China  even  now  has  plans  to 
dominate  Asia  by  mass  murder — destroying 
ancient  civilizations.  Right  next  door  Is  the 
nation  we  freed  In  1898 — Cuba.  A  Communist 
tyranny  holds  sway  and  whiskers  do  not  hide 
the  naked  face  of  dictatorship.  Our  army  Is 
face  to  face  with  Communism  around  the 
world.  To  meet  Immediate  threats  on  any 
front  we  must  build  up  our  land  forces  at 
home  and  overseas. 

This  soldier,  guarding  one  of  Asia's  gate- 
ways against  Soviet  aggression  symbolizes 
the  determination  of  free  men  everywhere 
to  resist  Commimlst  expansion  by  force  of 
arms. 

MtJDD.  On  a  policy  level,  the  Pentagon  says 
It  has  discarded  the  rhetoric  of  confronta- 
tion. But  city  by  city,  public  showing  by 
public  showing,  the  language  and  symbols 
of  the  early  60's  are  stUl  being  widely  dis- 
tributed In  the  70's.  Here,  m  Elmendorf, 
Texas  this  month,  a  Baptist  congregation  at- 
tends a  Pentagon  fllm  on  Communism  made 
in  1962.  Even  though  the  expressed  policy  of 
the  United  States  la  negotiation  and  not  con- 
fronutlon— even    though    Walter    Cronklte 
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and  Chet  Huntley  may  now  disagree  with 
the  Intent  of  the  films  they  narrated — even 
though  the  roles  of  Journalist  and  Govern- 
ment spokesman  are  incompatible — the  films 
grind  on  and  on. 

A  Pentagon  film  often  contains  a  map  that 
seems  to  be  bleeding.  The  blood  turns  out 
to  be  the  spread  of  International  Com- 
munism. Interpretations  of  Communism  and 
assessments  of  Communist  Intent  are  sig- 
nificant themes  in  Defense  Department  films. 
In  "Red  Chinese  Battle  Plan",  an  anonymous 
Pentagon  narrator  describes  a  foreign  policy 
bent  on  world  conquest. 

Pentagon  Film  Narrator.  It  is  a  blueprint 
for  world  revolution.  Red  China's  battle 
plan — divide  and  encircle;  conquer  and  en- 
slave. 

MuDD.  In  an  excerpt  from  a  film  called 
"Road  to  the  WaU,"  the  Pentagon  has  James 
Cagney  tell  of  a  Communist  plan  that  en- 
compasses even  more  than  the  world. 

Cagney.  The  Wall  is  a  solid  fact.  It  sUnds 
in  Berlin  today.  It  stands— and  will  stand 
wherever  the  road  of  world  Communism 
leads.  Someday,  according  to  its  builders,  it 
will  surround  not  merely  the  world,  but  the 
moon,  the  stars,  outer  space — the  universe! 
MuDD.  In  what  Is  perhaps  the  Pentagon's 
most  ambitious  film,  "Red  Nightmare."  Jack 
Webb  presents  a  Russian  scheme  to  crush 
American  freedom. 

Russian  Soldier  No.  1.  Americans  I  They 
have  too  many  freedoms. 

Russian  Soldier  No.  2.  That  Is  another 
thing  you  must  remember.  Comrade.  One  day 
it  win  be  your  mission  to  destroy  those  boxir- 
geois,  capitalist  freedoms! 
Webb.  Frightening,  Isn't  It? 
MuDD.  The  hero  of  Webb's  film,  a  lathe- 
worker  named  Jerry  Donovan,  dreams  that 
his  town  is  Invaded  by  Communists.  With 
remarkable  ease,  they  quickly  subvert  every- 
one except  Donovan  himself,  who  listens  with 
shock  to  a  Commissar's  speech. 

Commissar.  When  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
United  States  weakens,  and  the  economy  col- 
lapses under  the  pressures  of  competitive  co- 
existence, it  will  be  your  responsibility  Com- 
rades, to  purge  the  minds  of  the  reactionary 
Americans,  so  that  they  will  welcome  the 
enlightened  Soviet  system  and  conform  with- 
out resistance  to  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat. 

Donovan  (to  soldier).  Hey  I  What  do  you 
think  you're  doing? 

MuDD.  When  Donovan  returns  home  he 
finds  his  own  daughter  about  to  leave  for 
a  commune. 

Daughter.  It's  true  Daddy.  I  did  volunteer 
for  farm  work. 
Donovan.  Linda,  why? 
Daughter.  The  party  convinced  me  that  I 
should  free  myself  of  the  lingering  bourgeois 
influence  of  famUy  life.  I  am  ready.  Do  not 
Interfere.  It  is  for  my  own  good. 

Russmn  Soldiek.  And  Comrade  Donovan. 
Do  not  think  that  your  devlatlonlst  remarks 
will  be  overlooked.  They  will  be  reported  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Jotce.  Comrade  Donovan,  you  are  accused 
or  the  following  crimes  against  the  state: 
subversion,  devlatlonlsm  and  treason. 

MuDD.  900  prints  of  "Red  Nightmare"  are 
currently  In  circulation.  It  was  first  released 
in  1962,  then  reissued  In  1966.  The  fllm  was 
made  for  the  Armed  Forces  Directorate  on 
Information. 

Judge.  As  an  ugly  remnant  of  the  diseased 
bourgeois  class,  you  must  be  eradicated  be- 
fore the  contagion  can  spread. 

Donovan.  Believe  me  you  Communists  cant 
keep  fooling  the  entire  world.  Tou  can't  even 
keep  fooling  your  own  people.  Because  the 
news  about  Communism  Is  getting  around— 
that  It's  only  another  word  for  slavery! 

Webb.  Don't  worry  Jerry.  That  bullet  will 
never  reach  you,  because  It's  time  to  bring 
you  back  from  your  red  nightmare. 
MuDD.  The  Department  of  Defense  believes 
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that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  save  Americans 
from  a  red  nightmare  that  comes  true  Is 
with  Alms  like  these.  Although  the  Pentagon 
labels  them  Informational,  these  Alms  con- 
tain a  high  proportion  of  propaganda,  as  well 
as  an  obsession  with  monolithic  Commu- 
nism. Tax  money  financed  all  of  them,  and 
they  have  all  been  distributed  during  the 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon  administra- 
tions. It  has  been  more  than  a  decade  since 
the  national  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence 
replaced  the  harsher  rhetoric  of  early  cold 
war  years.  But  to  the  filmmakers  at  the 
Pentagon,  with  at  least  12  million  dollars 
a  year  to  spend,  1946  seems  to  have  lasted 
a  whole  generation. 

MuDD.  The  Pentagon,  in  Washington,  is  the 
command  post  of  a  military  establishment 
with  a  multitude  of  ways  to  get  its  message 
across  to  the  public.  Many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans are  reached  by  Defense  Department 
displays,  tours,  and  motion  pictures.  But 
the  wldast,  most  penetrating  of  all  contacts 
the  Pentagon  has  with  the  public  Is  through 
the  media — newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  television.  Once  each  day,  the  press  and 
the  Pentagon  have  a  formal  confrontation. 

Jerrt  Friedheim.  I  think  this  Is  the  first 
time  Dr.  Foster  has  discussed  the  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  SS-11'8 — that's  correct,  these 
are  MRV  not  MIRV. 

MuDO.  Every  morning  at  1 1  o'clock,  in  pur- 
suit of  Defense  Department  news.  Pentagon 
reporters  get  a  crack  at  a  careful  and  re- 
spected adversary.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Jerry  Friedheim.  He  does  not, 
of  course,  tell  all  he  knows;  he  wouldn't  have 
his  Job  long  U  he  did. 

Friedheim.  I  can't  discuss  that  at  all. 

Newsman.  What  about  the  size  of  the  war- 
head? 

Friedheim.  I  Just  don't  have  anything  I 
can  give  you  on  that.  We'll  pursue  that 
question. 

Robert  Garolski  (NBC  News).  When  did 
you  last  have  three  carriers  on  station  In 
the  Med? 

Friedheim.  Well  have  to  check  back  and 
find  that  date  for  you. 

Newsman.  Has  the  Guam  chopped  to  the 
Sixth  Fleet? 

Friedheim.  Negative.  It  has  not. 

Bob  Schietfeb  (CBS  News).  Would  she 
normally  be  going  to  replace  one  of  them; 

Friedheim.  That  has  been  the  normal  op- 
erations in  the  past.  We've  observed  some 
nineteen  Soviet  combatant  vessels  there  in 
recent  days.  The  Sixth  Fleet  strength  is 
roughly  comparable,  slightly  larger: 

Newsman.  Slightly  larger? 

Friedheim.  That's  correct. 

Jack  Tolbert.  It's  extremely  difficult  for 
a  Pentagon  reporter,  even  a  regular,  to  es- 
tablish sources  outside  the  public  affair's 
arm. 

MuDD.  Former  Public  Information  Officer 
Jack  Tolbert  was  an  Air  Force  Major  who 
worked  with  the  press  at  many  military 
bases  for  twelve  years.  He  believes  that  the 
Defense  Department  confronts  reporters  with 
numerotis  obstacles. 

Tolbert.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
BO  many  avenues  of  getting  Its  story  across, 
around,  and  over  and  xinder  the  media,  that 
I'm  not  even  sure  even  if  every  reporter 
who  covered  the  Pentagon  was  a  hard  nosed 
reporter,  that  we  still  wouldn't  get  the  story 
through. 

Mutd.  The  vastness  of  the  Defense  estab- 
lishment confronts  a  reporter  with  an  almost 
impossibly  complex  task.  Pentagon  stories 
develop  in  many  other  ways  besides  formal 
briefings,  but  the  sheer  size  of  the  building 
Itself  remains  bewildering.  Often  It  is  Im- 
possible to  get  to  a  news  story — even  when 
the  story  does  not  involve  national  security 
—until  the  Pentagon  chooses  to  announce 
it.  Going  Into  and  out  of  the  30  thousand 
Pentagon  offices  each  day  are  200  thousand 
phone  calls  and  129  thousand  pieces  of  mall. 
But  very  little  of  this   communicating  is 


done  with  the  press.  Although  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  U  the  biggest  business  In 
America,  over  96%  of  the  news  btireaus  In 
Washington  do  not  even  assign  a  reporter 
regularly  to  the  Pentagon.  More  newsmen 
cover  the  pennant  race  than  the  arms 
race.  We  asked  the  man  in  charge  of  all 
Pentagon  public  reactions,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Daniel  Henkln,  if  he  thought 
the  press  did  a  good  Job  covering  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Henkin.  I  believe  that  It  does  .  .  ,  Prom 
time  to  time  of  course  It  gives  me  some  bead- 
aches  and  I  give  the  press  some  head- 
aches. We  imderstand  that.  We  act  profes- 
sionally, as  a  professional  relationship  not 
only  with  the  Pentagon  press  and  other 
members  of  the  Washington  news  corps  but 
with  newsmen  who  cover  military  activities 
around  the  world. 

Mudd.  What  about  your  public  displays  of 
military  equipment  at  state  fairs  and  shop- 
ping centers — what  purpose  does  that  serve? 

Henkin.  Well,  I  think  it  serves  the  purpose 
of  Informing  the  public  about  their  Armed 
Forces.  I  believe  that  the  American  public 
has  a  right  to  request  information  about  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  have  speakers  come  before 
them,  to  have  questions,  and  to  understand 
the  need  for  our  Armed  Forces,  why  we  ask 
for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how  we 
spend  these  funds,  what  we  are  doing  about 
such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do  have  a 
drug  problem  in  Armed  Forces.  What  are  we 
doing  about  the  racial  problem  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  we  do  have  a  racial  problem.  I 
think  the  public  has  a  valid  right  to  ask  us 
these  questions. 

Mudd.  Well  is  that  sort  of  information 
about  the  drug  problem  you  have  and  the 
racial  problem  you  have  and  the  budget 
problems  you  have,  is  that  the  sort  of  Infor- 
mation that  gets  passed  out  at  state  fairs,  by 
sergeants  who  are  standing  next  to  rockets? 

Hknkin.  No,  I  wouldn't  limit  that  to  ser- 
geants standing  next  to  any  kind  of  exhibit. 
Now  there  are  those  who  contend  that  this 
Is  propaganda.  I  don't — do  not  agree  with 
this. 

Mudd.  What  the  press  wants  to  reveal,  the 
Defense  Department  often  wants  to  conceal. 
We  asked  the  Washington  Poet's  military 
specialist,  George  Wilson,  who  should  be 
prouder  of  Pentagon  press  coverage,  the  press 
or  the  Pentagon. 

George  Wilson.  The  Pentagon  by  virtue  of 
its  overwhelming  troops  in  this  area  has  done 
better  in  propagandizing  as  a  whole  than  the 
press  has  done  on  exposing.  I  don't  fault  the 
digging  reporters  and  there  are  several.  What 
I  fault  Is  the  lack  of  demand  from  the  edi- 
tors, both  of  TV  and  of  newspapers  generally. 

Mudd.  How  hard  is  it  Mr.  Wilson  for  a 
single  reporter  at  the  Pentagon  to  discover 
the  truth  when  the  Pentagon  doesn't  want 
the  truth  to  be  known. 

Wilson.  It's  difficult.  They  can  always  pull 
out  the  secrecy  stamp  and  say  it's  against 
the  national  interest  to  give  you  the  full 
explanation  for  what  we  did,  but  you'll  Just 
have  to  trust  Big  Daddy. 

Mudd.  Can't  a  case  be  made,  Mr.  Wilson, 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security,  to 
prohibit  you  from  printing  in  your  paper 
information  that  the  enemy  wants  to  know? 

Wilson.  It  certainly  can.  A  case  can  be 
made,  but  my  counter  to  that  is  that  if  it's 
going  to  be — if  the  weapon  is  going  to  be 
described  in  public  as  it  was  in  1969  and 
1970,  along  with  the  sales  Job  to  get  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  approved  it  should 
be  described  accurately.  The  point  here  Is 
that  because  the  technology  is  reachable, 
that  there  will  always  be  the  pressure  to 
bTilld  it.  Weapons  are  Inexorable  and  they're 
impervious,  and  only  public  challenges  and 
public  resistance  can  keep  technology  from 
running  us  right  onto  the  road  of  Armaged- 
don, and  I  think  that  points  up  why  more 
coverage  of  the  Pentagon  is  desirable.  Edltora 
should  have  a  larger  i^petlte  for  these  wei^- 


ons  because  they're  not  Just  nuts  and  bolts; 
they  often  dictate  the  laregst  policy  declalons 
In  the  world  today. 

Radio  Voice  (Hometown  news  center) .  This 
is  Army  Specialist  Jean  Campbell  reporting 
from  Pleiku,  Republic  of  Vietnam  .  .  . 

Mudd.  The  Armed  Forces  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  radio,  television  and  newspapers  to 
come  to  them.  They  have  their  own  way  of 
reaching  the  media.  At  the  Army's  Home- 
town News  Center  in  Kansas  City,  a  blizzard 
of  press  releases  Is  turned  out  In  all  seasons. 
Each  year,  12  thousand  radio  and  television 
tapes  are  maUed  to  27  himdred  radio  sta- 
tions and  646  television  stations.  Over  two 
million  printed  releases  are  sent  to  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  daUy  and  weekly  news- 
papers. In  these  releases,  medals,  promotions 
and  re-assignments  are  emphasized.  While 
transmitting  legitimate  information  about 
servicemen,  the  news  center  also  functions  as 
a  publicity  agency  for  American  forcea 
abroad.  The  only  news  from  the  center  la 
good  news.  The  center  Is  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Richard  Stewart,  who  feels  the  opera- 
tion is  helpful  to  the  Army, 

Colonel  Stewart.  This  is  another  way  of 
seeing  your  Army  in  action  and  It's  even  more 
meaningfiil  because  the  people  can  relate  to 
this  particular  soldier.  This  Is  not  Just  an 
exercise  or  combat  operation  or  something  of 
that  nature  but  this  here  is  Sergeant  Willy 
Jones. 

Jack  Tolbert.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  weeklies  and  small  dallies  in 
this  country  that  live  on  what  we  call  the 
hometown  release,  where  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  maintain  hometown  news  re- 
lease centers,  and  are  Just  spewing  this  stuff 
into  these  newspapers  who  tccept  it  willingly 
and  who  print  It. 

Stewart.  They  have  said  time  and  time 
again  when  I've  talked  to  them,  they've  said, 
"Keep  It  coming,"  in  effect,  words  like  that 
"Keep  It  coming." 

Tolbert.  What  the  press — and  this  is  the 
whole  press,  the  community  press  which  Is 
extremely  Important  to  this  country,  is  giv- 
ing a  free  ride  to  a  military  story. 

Representative  Hubert.  I'm  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  the  most  vicious  Instru- 
ment in  America  today  is  network  television. 

Mudd.  Using  sympathetic  Congressmen,  the 
Pentagon  tries  to  counter  what  it  regards 
as  the  anti-military  tilt  of  network  report- 
ing. War  heroes  are  made  available  for  the 
taped  home  dUtrict  TV  Reports  from  Pro- 
Pentagon  politicians.  Here  Representative  P. 
Edward  H6bert  of  LovUsiana  asks  Major 
James  Rowe,  a  Green  Beret  and  former 
P.O.W.,  what  keeps  the  Viet  Cong  fighting. 

Major  RowE.  The  support  that  the  VC  re- 
ceives from  the  United  States  U  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  them  fighting. 

Mudd.  Later,  Congressman  Hubert,  who  is 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  asks  Major  Rowe  for  his  re- 
action to  a  peace  raUy. 

RowE.  I  walked  up  and  I  heard  one  of  the 
speakers  yelUng,  "Down  with  imperialism, 
down  with  capitalism,  down  with  the  oppres- 
sive leadership  in  Washington.  Power  to  the 
people."  I  heard  the  same  thing  from  the 
Viet  Cong  except  there  It  was  in  Vietnamese 
and  here  it  is  In  English.  I  looked  around  the 
crowd — I  walked  through  the  crowd,  and 
I  saw  some  VC  fiags  fiylng  from  the  fiaigpole 
of  the  Washington  Monument,  I  saw  Amer- 
ican flags  with  VC  flags  flying  over  the  top  of 
them.  I  saw  American  fliags  with  the  stars 
removed  and  a  peace  symbol  sup^rlmpHjsed. 
I  saw  the  red  flag  with  a  black  peace  symbol 
on  it  and  then  I  heard  one  of  my  Senators 
say  that  "We  are  here  because  we  cherish 
our  flag."  And  the  only  thing  I  could  think 
of  in  answer  is  what  fiag  does  he  cherish? 

HtBERT.  I  want  to  congratulate  you.  It's  an 
honor  to  have  had  you  on  this  program  with 
me,  and  I  only  wish  to  Ood  we  could  have 
more  people  wearing  the  uniform  privileged 
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to  speak  as  you've  spoken,  because  the  silent 
majority  will  and  must  be  heard. 

MrDD.  The  war  is  covered  extensively  not 
only  by  the  civilian  press  but  also  by  the 
Defense  Department's  own  camera  crews  in 
Vietnam.  TTielr  product  Is  distributed  to 
American  TV  stations  and  networks.  This  Is 
a  soccer  match  played  by  North  Vietnamese 
prisoners  of  war  and  filmed  by  the  Defense 
Department.  It  Is  intended  to  supplement 
regular  network  news  coverage.  But  the  De- 
fense Department  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
disinterested  observer  In  Vietnam.  Recently, 
there  have  been  charges  that  some  of  the 
Pentagon's  footage  was  staged.  In  fact,  the 
cameraman  who  filmed  this  soccer  game  told 
CBS  News  that  the  prisoners  had  never  been 
permitted  to  plaj^soccer  before  but  were 
trotted  out  for  this  match  when  his  crew 
arrived.  The  cameraman,  former  Air  Force 
Sergeant  Thomas  Demltor,  spoke  about  his 
filming  experience  shortly  before  leaving  the 
service  after  16  years. 

Thomas  Dxuttor.  In  many  stories  that 
were  filmed  In  Vietnam,  with  my  team,  we 
stsiged  a  number  of  stories  of  the  Vietnamese. 

We  were  propagandizing  the  war  and  an 
example  of  it  was  a  story  titled,  "US  and 
South  Vietnamese  forces  patrol  enemy  infil- 
tration routes  "  We  went  out  with  the  Viet- 
namese in  the  Riverine  patrol,  went  down 
the  river  until  we  found  an  area  that  was 
suitable  for  our  landing.  Because  I  knew  it 
wasn't  an  actual  combat  situation  I  had  no 
fear — I  was  off  the  boat  on  the  land  before 
the  Vietnamese  infantry  came  up.  so  that  we 
could  get  a  shot  as  the  boats  came  onto  the 
shore.  We  proceeded  Inland  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  while  we  were 
getting  shots  of  them  running  through  the 
rice  paddles.  They  dldnt  fire  any  shots.  There 
were  no  traces  of  Viet  Cong. 

We  were  told  when  we  thought  we  had  a 
sufficient  amount  of  footage  exposed,  to  tell 
the  Vietnamese  and  they  would  turn  around. 
When  someone  turns  around  and  asks  you 
well  do  you  have  enough  film,  and  you  say 
yes.  then  it  is  definitely  staging. 

MuDO.  Later,  while  filming  the  same  story, 
Sergeant  Demltor  shot  real  combat  footage 
involving  American  troops. 

DEidTOB.  In  the  final  release,  we  see  none 
of  the  actual  combat  footage  of  the  Amer- 
icans, we  see  all  of  the  staged  footage  of 
the  Vietnamese,  and  It  would  lead  someone 
to  believe  that  the  Vietnamese  were  doing 
the  majority  of  the  work.  The  staged  action 
got  in.  The  actu9K»ction  did  not  get  in. 

Hknkhc .  We  are  trying  our  best  to  provide 
information.  There  undoubtedly  have  been 
times  when  certain  actions  have  been  staged. 
I  think  this  is  true  of  all  TV  news  coverage; 
after  all  this  interview  here  is  being  staged. 

MtTDD.  How  so? 

HKinciN.  Well  props  were  set  up,  arrange- 
ments were  made.  Tou  and  I  did  not  just 
walk  into  this  room  cold.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  it. 

MuDD.  Well,  we  wanted  to  film  in  your  office 
but  your  people  said  let's  go  into  the  studio — 
so  we  dldnt  stage  it. 

Abmt  Brizfxb.  We  are  conducting  limited 
duration  protective  reaction  air  strikes  .  .  . 

MuoD.  Defense  Department  information 
machinery  is  well  established  in  Vietnam, 
where  a  special  language  has  developed  that 
takes  some  time  to  learn.  "Protective  reac- 
tion" means  the  United  States  resumed  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  "Selective  ord- 
nance" means  napalm.  "Defoliation"  means 
nothing  will  grow  there  anymore. 

A  "civilian  Irregular  defense  group  volun- 
teer" is  a  mercenary.  "Population  resettle- 
ment" means  getting  villagers  out  of  their 
villages,  and  "Military  Assistance  Command 
Daily  Press  Briefing"  means  this  scene  right 
here,  which  is  popularly  known  among  news- 
men In  Saigon  as  the  five  o'clock  follies.  The 
moet  popular  phrase  at  these  sessions,  how- 
ever, needs  no  explanation. 

Army  Brieits.  No  comment. 


Reportsr  No.  1.  Well,  can  you  please  tell 
us? 

Army  Brkfer.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add. 

Reporter  No.  2.  Why  don't  you  answer  my 
question? 

Army  Briefer.  I  have  no  further  comment. 

MuDD.  Often  the  Press  is  an  unwitting  part- 
ner In  Its  own  deception.  Former  Information 
Officer  Tolbert  once  took  great  pride  In  utiliz- 
ing the  media.  He's  not  so  proud  of  the  record 
anymore. 

"Tolbert.  A  network  was  coming  over  to 
cover  and  do  a  documentary  on  the  air  war 
over  North  Vietnam.  They  were  going  to  film 
it  out  of  Danang  where  I  was  the  Informa- 
tion officer.  So  In  preparing  for  them  we 
tried  to  pick  out  the  most  articulate,  the  best- 
looking  pilots  that  we  could,  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe through  their  eyes  what  the  air  war 
was  all  about.  We  briefed  the  pilots  so  that 
they  would  understand  that  we  were  trying 
to  present  our  views  In  a  one-voice  concept: 
we  didn't  want  divergent  views  coming  from 
a  variety  of  the  different  pilots  that  might 
raise  questions  concerning  whether  they 
understood,  or  whether  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  way  the  air  war  in  the  north  was 
being  fought. 

MuDD.  And  the  cast  of  characters  that  you 
made  available  to  those  network  men  was 
such  that  they  never  heard  any  dissension 
or  criticism  about  the  bombing  mission? 

Tolbert.  No,  no  never.  You  know,  being 
an  Insider,  knowing  fully  what  was  going  on. 
if  I  was  absolutely  candid  with  them,  and 
opened  all  of  our  closets  to  them,  yes  they 
would  have  come  out  with  a  lot  more  bal- 
anced report.  I  could  have  helped  them  do 
that. 

Mddo.  What  wais  the  result  of  that  net- 
work team's  Journalistic  efforts? 

Tolbert.  Frankly  It  was  Just  great.  It  repre- 
sented the  pilots,  it  represented  the  way  we 
conceived  that  the  air  war  in  the  north  was 
being  fought  by  very  professional  people  and 
it  was  as  good  as  If  we  had  done  It  oiu-selves. 

MuDD.  Well,  I'm  duty-bound  to  ask  you 
which  network  It  was.  Could  you  tell  me? 

Tolbert.  Yes,  yes  I  will. 

MUDD.  Which  one  was  it? 

Tolbert.  It  was  CBS. 

MtTTD.  Well,  taking  that  Incident  you  had 
with  CBS  and  applying  it,  Mr.  Tolbert,  to 
yovir  12  years  as  a  public  information  officer, 
what  effect  do  you  think  incidents  like  that 
have  on  a  democratic  society  which  is  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  a  free  press? 

Tolbert.  I  feel  that  the  military  informa- 
tion arm  Is  so  vast,  has  been  able  to  become 
so  pervasive  by  the  variety  and  the  amounts 
and  the  way  and  the  sheer  numbers  able  to 
present  its  viewpoint  to  the  American  peo- 
ple I  think  this  attitude  it  was  able  to  devel- 
op allowed  Vietnam  to  happen.  Had  we  not 
been  able  to  convince  the  American  people 
prior  to  Vietnam  that  a  military  solution 
was  a  correct  solution,  without  a  doubt  and 
not  to  be  questioned,  we  couldn't  have  had 
a  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  if  we  allow  this  per- 
vasiveness to  continue,  that  frankly  it  could 
lead  us  to  another  Vietnam. 

MtroD.  We  have  reported  tonight  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  public  relations  appara- 
tus belonging  to  the  Pentagon  and  sup- 
ported by  the  taxpayers. 

Indeed,  the  news  restrictions  on  the  cur- 
rent invasion  of  Laos  raise  the  question 
whether  the  public's  right  to  know  is  being 
served  or  thwarted. 

On  this  broadcast,  we  have  seen  violence 
made  glamourous,  expensive  weapons  ad- 
vertised as  if  they  were  automobiles,  biased 
opinions  presented  as  straight  facts.  De- 
fending the  country  not  Jvist  with  arms  but 
also  with  ideology.  Pentagon  propaganda 
insists  on  America's  role  as  the  cop  on 
every  beat  In  the  world.  Not  only  the  pub- 
lic but  the  press  as  well  has  been  beguiled — 
Including,  at  times,  ourselves  at  CBS  News. 
This  propaganda  barrage  Is  the  creation  of 


a  runaway  bureaucracy  that  frustrates  at- 
tempts to  control  it. 

Lait  November  6,  President  Nixon  sent 
this  memorandum  to  executive  agencies 
criticizing  what  he  called  self-serving  and 
wasteful  public  relations  efforts.  He  directed 
an  end  to  what  he  described  as  "inappro- 
priate promotional  activities".  The  Pres- 
ident specifically  ordered — In  his  words — a 
curtailment  of  "broadcasting  advertising, 
exhibits  and  films." 

Just  since  the  memo  was  written  the 
Army's  Golden  Knlghts^a  parachute  team 
— have  performed  for  the  public  In  Nevada, 
California  and  North  Carolina.  Other  Army 
exhibits  have  travelled  to  59  different  loca- 
tions. 

Air  Force  displays,  like  this  Hounddog- 
Quail  missile,  have  appeared  In  at  least  36 
shopping  malls  and  municipal  centers  since 
the  memo  was  written. 

We  went  back  to  the  Pentagon  and  asked 
what  effect  the  PresldenUal  directive  would 
have.  We  were  told  there  will  be  cuts  in 
personnel,  not  activities.  There  may  be 
some  disagreement,  of  course,  over  Just  what 
constitutes  an  "Inappropriate  promotional 
activity".  But  to  date  not  a  single  activity 
shown  on  this  broadcast  has  been  elim- 
inated. Tomorrow  morning  according  to  De- 
fense Department  schedules,  there  will  be 
an  Army  -show  pushing  the  ABM  In  Moun- 
tain View.  California,  an  Air  Force  missile 
will  turn  up  In  Houston  on  Friday,  the 
Pentagon's  travelling  colonels  will  be  in 
Hampton,  Virginia  on  March  8.  and  next 
week,  fifth  graders  at  the  Hill  Elementary 
School  in  Davidson,  Michigan  will  get  to 
see  the  Navy's  propaganda  film  on  Vietnam. 

This  is  Roger  Mudd  for  CBS  Reports. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  morning  business  be 
closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Chair  kindly  state  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  pending  question  is  a 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  to  postpone  for  one  legisla- 
tive day  consideration  of  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  9. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  OCBcer. 


QUORUM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXn  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 


the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
spoke  during  the  controlled  time  last 
Tuesday,  just  before  the  second  vote  on 
cloture.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  a  number  of  instances  when 
unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  has  made 
for  much  better  legislation.  I  spoke  of 
the  good  that  can  come  from  the  con- 
tinuing application  of  rule  XXII  remain- 
ing imchanged. 

There  are  a  number  of  instances  which 
come  to  my  mind,  even  in  my  short  ten- 
ure in  the  Senate,  when  pieces  of  legis- 
lation— including  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  the  various  crime  control  bills,  to 
mentiort  only  two — were  made  better 
laws  than  was  the  case  when  these  bills 
were  first  introduced  because  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  body  by 
virtue  of  the  application  of  rule  XXn 
had  to  listen  to  the  snimd  counsel,  the 
valid  points,  the  logic,  and  the  voice  of 
the  minority. 

I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  reasons  this 
coimtry  has  survived  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies operating  imder  the  Constitution 
that  was  adopted  at  its  beginning  is  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  supplied  the  bal- 
ance necessary  to  insure  that  we  will 
have  wise  laws  and  that  the  rules  that 
are  made  for  the  behavior  of  all  Ameri- 
cans by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  been  adequately  and  thoroughly 
discussed  and  have  the  necessary  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  this  country  to  in- 
sure proper  respect  and  observance  of 
them. 

You  know.  It  was  once  said  that  we 
should  obey  the  laws  of  this  country,  not 
because  we  fear  them,  not  because  we 
necessarily  support  them,  but  rather  be- 
cause we  respect  them. 

I  think  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we 
can  be  certain  that  the  laws  of  this  coim- 
try will  be  respected  is  to  afford  the  in- 
telligent and  oftentimes  the  low  voices 
of  the  people  of  this  country  a  forum 
where  they  can  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  parties. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  only  time 
that  a  number  of  minorities  and  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  disagree  with  the  ma- 
jority have  any  opportimity  of  having 
their  thoughts  voiced  and  given  consid- 
eration. That  is  the  sort  of  situation  that 
I  think  assures  that  there  will  be  respect 
for  the  laws  of  this  coimtry.  While  we 
may  not  agree  with  all  of  them  and  while 
we  may  not  think  they  are  all  all  right, 
we  will  have  the  assurance  that  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  they  have  been 
adequately  debated  and  considered  and 
believing  that  they  are  understood  and 
do  have  the  support  of  a  significant 
group  of  people. 

Why  is  this  important?  It  seems  to  me 
we  need  only  recall  what  happened  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  understand 
what  happens  and  what  can  happen  in 
this  country  when  a  bare  majority  is 
able  to  ram  through  a  number  of  laws 
that,  taken  together,  form  the  body  of 
some  very  controversial  legislation. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
majority  party  in  this  body  was  able 
to  visit  some  very  unjust  and  unfair 


laws  upon  the  South.  Th?  North  was 
vindictive.  It  had  the  power  because  of 
the  niunber  of  Members  in  this  body  to 
pass  any  kind  of  laws  it  chose.  And  it 
proceeded  to  do  just  that.  Without  then 
having  the  benefit  of  rule  XXII  it 
was  able  to  ram  through  a  lot  of  legis- 
lation that  was  not  well  considered,  that 
did  not  take  into  account  the  rights  of 
all  of  the  people.  They  did  not  recognize 
the  diversity  that  has  been  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  this  country.  They 
were  able  to  ram  legislation  through 
simply  because  they  had  the  numbers. 
And,  as  a  consequence,  any  student  of 
history  knows  that  many  of  those  laws 
were  never  enforced.  They  were,  to  state 
it  very  bluntly,  unenforceable.  They  did 
not  have  the  support  that  I  believe  is 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  that  all  of 
the  laws  we  have  on  the  books  in  this 
country  will  not  only  have  the  backing 
of  those  persons  charged  with  their  en- 
forcement, but  will  also  be  supported 
by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  appeal  to- 
day to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  well  the  great  advantages 
that  flow  from  the  continued  implemen- 
tation by  this  body  of  rule  XXn  un- 
changed. 

During  the  closing  days  of  the  91st 
Congress,  there  were  many  who  said  the 
uncompleted  tasks  of  that  Congress 
were  the  direct  result  of  the  inability  of 
the  Senate  to  cut  off  debate.  That,  I  sub- 
mit, is  simply  not  true. 

The  facts  are  that  such  a  backlog  of 
legislation  had  piled  up  that  Congress 
simply  was  not  able  to  hear  all  of  the 
necessary  committee  reports  and  give 
proper  and  adequate  consideration  and 
attention  to  the  numerous  proposals 
before  it  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take  final 
action  one  way  or  another  on  many  bills. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
some  who,  next  Tuesday,  will  vote  to  in- 
voke cloture  ought  to  consider  their  own 
positions. 

The  debate  on  the  SST  reflected  a  very 
real  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
administration,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress,  on  the  other. 

It  seems  strange  indeed  that  some  who 
favor  now  a  modification  of  rule  XXII, 
within  less  than  the  last  6  months  were 
debating — motivated,  I  am  certain,  by 
sincere  convictions — ^proposals  before 
this  body  that,  without  the  substantial 
strength  that  comes  from  rule  XXU. 
would  have  resulted  in  their  being  denied 
the  opportunity  further  to  debate  such 
things  as  the  SST. 

I  joined  with  a  number  of  distinguished 
Senators  in  opposing  the  SST.  I  wiU  con- 
tinue to  oppose  as  strongly  as  I  can  fur- 
ther funding  of  the  SST. 

My  reasons  are  not  necessarily  those 
that  may  prompt  the  persuasive  opposi- 
tion that  was  mounted  in  this  body  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  .  I  suspect  there  may 
be  no  two  of  us  who  oppose  further  fund- 
ing of  the  SST  who  would  agree  In  every 
detail  and  every  respect  in  all  of  our 
reasons. 

Yet  I  think  this  Is  important  not  only 
to  this  body's  operations,  but  more  im- 
portant to  this  Republic  of  ours,  that 


whatever  may  be  the  reasons  that  are 
compelling  and  persuasive  to  us,  they 
should  be  heard  in  this  body  and  those  of 
us  who  believe  differently  than  others 
should  be  given  the  chance  to  speak. 

Now,  I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  pointed 
out  that  some  who  today  plead  with  the 
Senate  to  change  rule  XXII  could  look 
back  or  could  look  ahead,  whichever  they 
choose,  and  find  some  good  reasons  for 
wanting  to  keep  rule  XXn  unchanged. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  within  recent  months 
I  think  it  is  true  that  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  body,  whom 
some  characterize  as  more  liberal  than 
others,  have  used  this  body  and  this  rule 
in  order  to  expound  at  length  their  op- 
position to  certain  measures  which  could 
possibly  and,  Indeed,  I  think  may  have 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

I  have  said  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority whip  and  the  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  that  it  will  be  my 
intention  as  this  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  draws  to  a  close  to  vote  to  in- 
voke cloture  on  appropriation  bills. 

I  think  the  Senate  can  be  criticized, 
in  that  through  its  failure  to  act  it  re- 
quired that  continuing  resolutions  be 
passed  on  appropriation  matters.  I  do ' 
not  defend  nor  do  I  condone  the  record 
of  the  91st  Congrress  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  session  for  our  failure  to  pass  ap- 
propriation bills,  or  at  least  to  take  ac- 
tion on  them  one  way  or  another. 

While  others  may  disagree  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  should  be  appro- 
priated, I  suspect  few  people  would  say 
it  would  serve  the  purposes  of  our  coun- 
try well  to  make  no  appropriations  at  all 
for  recognized  agencies  and  activities  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I 
believed  that  a  little  clearer  insight  into 
some  of  the  responsibilities  we  have  as 
Senators  would  be  helpful  In  assuring 
that  we  take  prompt  and  timely  action 
on  appropriation  bills.  For  what  it  might 
be  worth,  I  would  hope  my  observations 
in  this  respect  might  not  go  unnoticed. 

Mr.  President,  In  addition  to  the  de- 
bate on  the  SST,  a  debate  that  waxed 
long  and  was  fought  hard  last  year,  there 
were  a  number  of  other  proposals  that 
came  up:  The  trade  bill  was  one,  and  the 
family  assistance  plan  was  another.  A 
very  distinguished  member  of  my  party, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  amnounced  sometime  late  in  the 
fall  of  last  year  that,  if  the  trade  bill 
were  attached  to  the  social  security  bill, 
as  Indeed  It  later  was  attached,  that  it 
would  be  his  purpose  and  his  intention 
to  take  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  and  to 
discuss  at  length  the  lack  of  merit  for 
such  an  amendment  being  made  to  the 
social  security  bill. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  impugn  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  motives  at  all.  He 
is  a  very  learned,  very  Intelligent,  very 
dedicate,  hard-working  man,  as  we  all 
know.  I  respect  his  judgment;  I  respect 
his  position.  I  happen  to  disagree  with 
him  on  some  facets  of  the  trade  bill, 
which  was  attached  to  the  social  security 
bill  last  year.  I  think  that  there  is  merit 
in  the  position  I  have  taken,  just  as  I 
know  he  believes  there  is  merit  in  the 
position  he  has  taken. 
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The  lmix>rtant  point,  though,  that  I 
wish  to  make  Is  not  whether  I  might  be 
right  or  whether  he  might  be  right,  but, 
rather,  that  here  is  an  example  of  yet 
smother  person  who  normally  would  go 
along  with  those  who  want  to  amend 
rule  XXII  to  require  fewer  Members — 60, 
rather  than  the  present  67,  or  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting — in  order  to 
invoke  cloture,  threatening  to  utilize  the 
right  to  debate  without  limitation  the 
merit  or  lack  thereof  of  a  particular  pro- 
posal. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  suggest 
that  this  Grovernment  has  continued 
longer  than  many  people  believed  it 
might  have  continued.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  government 
in  the  world  today  that  is  operating  under 
a  constitution,  a  written  constitution, 
that  has  been  in  effect  for  nearly  200 
years.  There  are  those  who  say  time  is 
rimning  out  for  America;  that  as  we  look 
at  the  record  of  other  countries,  of  other 
nations  throughout  the  world,  our  time  is 
past. 

Surely,  they  say,  as  we  compare 
America  with  other  republics,  other  de- 
mocracies, there  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve we  have  much  time  left  in  America. 
I  am  sure  some  people — a  number  of  peo- 
ple probably — agree  with  that  thesis.  I 
liappen  to  not  agree  with  it.  I  happen 
to  believe  there  is  great  strength,  great 
latent  energy  in  this  country;  that  we 
have  dedicated  young  people,  that  we 
have  a  system  of  government  that  has 
been  structured  by  persons  who  were 
astute  observers  of  human  nature,  who 
were  widely  read,  who  had  examined  in 
close  and  scrutinizing  detail  the  other 
forms  of  government,  and  tried  to  put 
together  the  structure  and  framework 
for  men  to  act  as  free  and  independent 
citizens  so  as  to  secure  to  them  the  rights 
and  the  benefits  and  freedoms  that  go 
from  self-government. 

Part  of  the  framework  that  we  have 
developed  and  devised,  we  have  im- 
proved upon,  as  we  have  gone  from  one 
decade  to  another  and  now  from  one  cen- 
tury to  another.  We  will  soon  be  em- 
barking on  our  third  century  in  this 
country. 

I  believe  simply  because  something  is 
old  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  it  is  no 
longer  useful.  I  think  a  prime  example  of 
what  I  have  just  said  is  the  continuing 
validity  and  applicability  of  the  10  com- 
mandments. They  are  old.  Long  before 
Moses  brought  them  down  they  were 
enunciated  in  slightly  different  forms  by 
other  religious  leaders  throughout  the 
world.  They  have  continuing  applicabil- 
ity today  just  as  I  am  sure  all  of  us  recog- 
nize that  they  will  in  the  next  century 
or  in  the  next  millennium. 

By  the  same  token  we  have  a  Consti- 
tution which  can  be  changed  and  mod- 
ified. We  have  spelled  out  precisely  the 
manner  in  which  those  modifications 
and  changes  can  be  brought  about  and 
we  are  debating  here  today  as  a  contin- 
uing body  whether  or  not  we  should 
change  and  modify  rule  XXII. 

I  am  not  as  sure  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  may  have 
been  in  the  Chamber.  He  has  been  here 
many,  many  hours,  and  I  recognize  that, 
and  I  want  to  state  now  that  I  have  great 


respect  for  this  very  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  our  body.  Whether  he  may  have 
been  in  here  or  not  when  I  made  the  ob- 
servation I  did  about  approaching  the 
problem  of  votes  on  appropriation  bills,  I 
do  not  know.  But  I  want  to  say  that  I 
do  propose  to  see  that  I  do  what  I  can  in 
order  to  bring  debate  to  a  close  if  we 
should  be  considering  appropriation  bills 
as  late  this  year  as  we  did  last  year. 

Because  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  expressed  so  clearly  and 
succinctly  an  idea  that  I  think  has  great 
merit,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  refer 
in  a  little  more  detail  to  what  he  said. 

He  said  that  the  proponents  of  the  res- 
olution before  the  Senate  were  not  inter- 
ested in  a  debate.  He  said  they  were  not 
Interested  in  dialogue.  There  has  hardly 
been  one  of  them  on  the  floor  when 
any  Senator  who  opposed  it  was  talking 
about  it.  He  points  out  that  those  fav- 
oring a  change  in  riile  XXn  wish  to  pro- 
long it  in  order  to  be  able  to  say,  "Look 
how  long  this  futile  debate  has  gone 
on  and  how  much  time  we  have  wasted." 
No  time  has  been  wasted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  because  no  legislation  is  ready 
for  action.  This  is  true  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  session.  The  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  issue  is  not  that  we  can  talk  a 
long  time;  nobody  is  interested  in  that. 
The  significance  is  that  of  the  role  of 
the  Senate  in  our  constitutional  system. 
Is  it  to  remain  an  Important  element  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  differences  that 
arise  in  a  great  commimity?  Is  it  to  re- 
main an  institution  which  can  influence 
decisions?  Or  are  we  to  abdicate  our  au- 
thority and  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution  and  allow  the  Executive  De- 
partment to  do  it  all?  That  is  truly  what 
has  happened  In  almost  all  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  Far  more  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  niled  by  authori- 
tarian systems  than  by  democracies. 
None  of  the  other  countries  have  the 
democratic  system  we  have.  They  have 
gone  into  either  civilian  dictatorships 
or  military  rule.  We  are  the  only  institu- 
tion in  which  it  is  possible  to  insure  a 
deep  consideration  of  controversial 
issues.  . 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas continued : 

I  tblnk  people  today  who  are  deeply 
worried  about  the  course  of  our  government 
look  to  the  Senate  as  the  only  place  where 
we  can  possibly  work  out  reconciliations  and 
adjustments  of  these  issues.  That  is  what 
this  Is  about.  It  Is  not  to  precipitate  long 
debate.  It  is  In  recognition  ol  the  fact  that 
In  a  covmtry  with  fifty  states,  with  over  200 
million  people,  from  time  to  time  there 
arise  certain  deeply  controversial  issues 
which  should  not  be  Imposed  upon  a  Isuge 
minority  by  a  simple  majority." 

The  very  basis  of  our  Constitution  is  not 
majority  rule.  I  do  not  know  how  anyone 
can  say  that  majority  rule  is  essentially  dem- 
ocratic. Majorities  have  often  imposed  the 
most  unjust  decisions  upon  mlnorttlee 
throughout  history,  beginning  with  the  well 
known  crucifixion  and  with  many  subsequent 
events.  The  fact  Is  that  some  Issues  arise 
In  our  kind  of  community  which  require  de- 
lay, the  putting  off  of  the  decision  until 
some  compromise  and  adjustment  may  be 
worked  out.  Debate  Is  simply  a  vehicle.  It  Is 
not  a  very  happy  way  to  exhibit  that  dis- 
agreement and  necessity  far  further  con- 
sideration. But  as  we  contemplate  the  rule 
of  the  Seiiate  it  Is  that  we  are  the  only 


body  which,  when  such  Issues  arise,  can 
Insure  that  there  is  delay  sxifflclent  to  give 
not  only  the  Senate  but  the  country  as  a 
whole  the  opportunity  to  consider  those  par- 
ticular divisive  issues. 

One  of  the  great  liberals  of  our  time, 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  recently  observed' 
'•The  Senate's  Job  isn't  speed  or  neat  dls-' 
patch,  but  wisdom,  and  these  elements  don't 
always  go  together.  In  legislation,  part  of 
wisdom  is  delay  and  procrastination,  know- 
ing how  not  to  get  swept  off  your  feet.  How 
to  temporize  because  its  better  to  be  late 
than  sorry. 

"A  lone  filibustering  Senator,"  von  Hoff- 
man continues,  "If  he's  got  the  guts  may  be 
able  to  make  the  whole  country  think  twice 
before  Its  carried  off  by  enthusiasm  or  bv 
hysteria."  ■' 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  the 
floor,  let  me  say  that  this  body  has 
known  many  great  men.  I  am  sure  I  shall 
always  think  of  two  I  have  known  as 
being  truly  great  Americans,  great 
patriots,  great  gentlemen,  and  very  wise 
men.  I  have  in  mind  the  late  Senator 
Richard  Russell  of  Georgia  and  the  late 
Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  of 
Illinois.  Both  men  from  time  to  time 
spoke  out  against  changing  rule  XXn. 
Both  men  said  they  knew  of  no  Instance 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  when 
a  piece  of  legislation  whose  time  had 
come  had  been  denied  enactment  be- 
cause of  the  operation  of  rule  XXII.  But, 
they  each  observed,  they  could  recall  a 
number  of  instances  when,  because  of 
rule  XXn,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  eventually  passed  better  legisla- 
tion, wiser  legislation,  legislation  which 
had  the  support  not  only  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  as  well. 

They  went  on  to  observe  that  laws 
were  made  better  laws  because  a  bare 
majority  had  to  listen  to  an  Important 
minority  in  this  body  by  operation  of 
rule  XXn  before  It  could  pass  legisla- 
tion. 

Prom  my  own  short  and  limited  ex- 
perience as  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  can 
attest  personally  to  such  a  fact  having 
been  exhibited  here.  When  we  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  It  was  debated 
at  length.  It  was  debated  because  the 
proponents  of  the  legislation  knew  that 
they  could  not  get  cloture,  that  they  had 
to  be  persuasive,  that  they  had  to  listen 
to  those  who  opposed  the  legislation  as 
it  was  initially  drawn.  They  tried,  as  we 
will  recall,  from  time  to  time,  to  invoke 
cloture,  but  the  debate  droned  on,  and 
those  who  thought  that  some  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
as  first  proposed  were  unconstitutional, 
had  the  opportunity  to  present  their 
views.  They  were  listened  to. 

Other  people  throughout  the  country 
read  what  they  said,  and  they  agreed 
that  there  was  merit  in  the  points  being 
made  by  the  loyal  opposition,  the  mi- 
nority. As  a  consequence,  we  had  added 
to  that  Important  piece  of  civil  rights 
legislation  provisions  which  I  think  have 
gone  a  long  way  to  protect  the  rights  of 
all  of  the  people. 

In  the  last  4  years'  time,  I  can  think 
of  specific  Instances  wherein  some  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  bar,  distin- 
guished constitutional  lawyers,  made  the 
point  that  in  our  enthusiasm  to  assure 
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that  no  man,  no  Individual  may  be  denied 
his  rights  and  all  of  the  protections  of 
the  law,  including  the  presumption  of 
Innocence  until  he  is  proven  guilty,  we 
have  to  give,  at  the  same  time,  consider- 
ation to  those  law-abiding  citizens,  the 
quiet  majority,  who  find  themselves  the 
victims  of  crime  and  attack  by  other  in- 
dividuals from  time  to  time. 

So  we  have  incorporated  in  the  laws 
that  have  been  passed,  just  since  I  have 
been  here,  legislation  which,  among  other 
things,  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  cross 
a  State  line  with  the  Intent  of  Inciting 
a  riot,  and  make  it  a  crime  to  cross  a 
State  line  in  order  to  bomb  a  public  build- 
ing or  to  set  fire  to  a  school. 

I  need  no  further  proof,  Mr.  President, 
to  persuade  me  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  rule  XXU.  We  may  criti- 
cize It  occasionally  because  we  cannot 
get  action  as  soon  as  some  of  us  might 
wish  we  could,  but  as  we  look  down  the 
long  corridor  of  time,  and  consider  the 
great  merits  of  citizenship  in  this  coun- 
try, consider  the  blessings  that  we  all 
have  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
Americans,  consider  the  freedoms  that 
we  have,  and  the  protection  for  minor- 
ities, I  think  the  right  of  a  single  Sen- 
ator to  speak  out,  if  he  Is  truly  persuaded 
that  he  is  right,  with  the  certain  knowl- 
edge that  he  cannot  be  shut  off  immedi- 
ately, has  given  all  of  us  as  Americans 
a  richer  heritage  than  we  otherwise 
would  have  had. 

So  in  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  think  a  somewhat  more  re- 
sponsible attitude — and  I  am  speaking 
of  myself  when  I  say  this — insofar  as 
the  consideration  of  appropriation  bills 
goes,  will  almost  certainly  leave  the  pro- 
ponents of  changing  rule  XXU  with  little 
valid  argiiment  for  changing  the  rule. 

Let  us  not  throw  away  the  significant 
and  identifying  characteristic  that  sets 
this  body  apart  from  any  other  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world  today  as  being 
the  one  place  which  recognizes  and  en- 
courages the  wise  judgment  and  wisdom 
that  flows  from  continuing  debate  and 
is  the  result  of  having  to  listen  to  the 
Ideas  and  views  of  those  with  whom  we 
do  not  agree.  Let  us  keep  that.  Let  us 
keep  this  significant  thing  that  the  Sen- 
ate has,  because  I  think  It  has  been  one 
of  the  real  reasons,  Mr.  President,  why 
this  country  of  ours  hsis  been  able  to 
function  so  well. 

We  have  been  able  to  keep  the  old 
ship  of  state  afloat.  It  may  not  make 
great  progress  in  any  one  day,  but  it 
has  been  able  to  pursue  a  course  that 
has  been  directed  to  the  extension  of 
opportunity  and  freedom  for  all  people, 
and  to  my  mind,  it  needs  no  further 
justification. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  appear 
to  be  faced  with  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  cloture  should  be  voted  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  or 
three- fifths.  But  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
that  is  not  the  issue  at  all.  I  believe  that 
this  drive  to  change  to  cloture  rule  is 
one  that  has  been  carried  on  for  some 
time  and  will  be  carried  on  for  a  long 
time  further,  and  that  many— not  all, 
but  many— of  the  proponents  of  this 
change  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  ex- 


tended debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  there- 
fore believe  that  basically  we  are  faced 
with  a  decision  on  the  question.  Shall 
this  long-standing  practice  that  a  matter 
can  be  debated  in  the  U.S.  Senate  until 
everyone  has  had  his  say  be  aban- 
doned? 

Let  us  consider  the  legislative  process, 
and  see  whether  or  not  there  should  be, 
somewhere  in  that  process,  a  provision 
for  Members,  or  an  individual  Member, 
to  rise  and  say,  "Let  us  wait;  let  us  not 
do  this  hastUy." 

Our  country  has  grown.  The  House  of 
Representatives  consists  of  435  Members. 
As  a  matter  of  necessity,  they  must  have 
limited  debate.  So  a  biU  can  be  presented 
in  the  House,  under  their  rules,  and  dis- 
posed of  one  way  or  the  other  very  quick- 
ly. In  fact.  It  is  possible  for  a  problem 
to  arise  in  America,  and  immediately  in 
the  wake  of  the  problem,  at  the  time  of 
the  hysteria,  it  is  possible,  and  it  does 
happen,  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  make  their  leg- 
islative decision  with  reference  to  a  rem- 
edy while  the  problem  is  still  in  progress, 
before  the  excitement  dies  down,  and 
not  from  a  position  of  looking  back  and 
asking,  "What  happened?  How  does  it 
compare  with  other  similar  happenings? 
What  would  be  a  wise  and  good  law?" 

I  think  it  would  be  rather  imprac- 
ticable to  suggest  a  slowing  up  process  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  because 
the  very  size  of  it  makes  that  imprac- 
ticable. Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  several  years,  and  every  day  I  was 
over  there,  I  had  greater  respect  for  the 
rules  of  that  body.  They  were  written  for 
a  purpose,  and  the  purpose  was  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  a  great 
number  of  representatives,  could  work 
their  will  and  dispatch  the  public  busi- 
ness, and  everyone  have  a  right  to  be 
recorded. 

They  have  a  procedure  that  they  use 
more  frequently  in  the  House  than  we 
do:  The  motion  to  recommit.  Histori- 
cally, it  has  had  a  very  fine  function. 
Suppose  that  the  majority  party  brings 
in  a  bill,  it  might  be  a  bill  on  health 
insurance.  And  suppose  the  majority  is 
a  sizable  majority.  In  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives they  carmot  just  force  that 
through  without  the  minority  having  a 
chance  to  say,  "Well,  here  is  our  alter- 
native proposal.  Pass  on  that."  The 
motion  to  recommit  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  motion  reserved,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  minority. 

Furthermore,  when  a  Member  of  the 
House  rises  to  offer  to  recommit  a  bill, 
the  Speaker  will  ask  him,  "Is  the  gentle- 
man opposed  to  the  bill?"  If  he  says, 
"Yes,"  he  then  has  a  right  to  offer  the 
motion  to  recommit.  If  he  says  that  he  is 
opposed  to  it  in  its  present  form,  the 
Speaker  then  inquires,  "Is  there  any 
Member  of  the  minority  opposed  to  the 
bill  entirely?"  If  so,  they  get  the  right 
to  do  that. 

So  it  does  not  matter  how  small  the 
minority  is.  They  can  offer  their  alter- 
native and  get  it  voted  upon  and  get  it 
before  the  public,  and  they  can  do  all 
this  with  dispatch. 

How  about  the  rest  of  the  legislative 
process?  The  President  of  the  United 


States  must  attach  his  signature  to  a 
bill  or  veto  it.  How  long  does  he  have? 
Not  very  long.  Ten  days.  Within  a  certain 
time  limit,  the  President  must  perform 
his  part  in  the  legislative  process. 

Unfortimately,  there  are  bureaus  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  that  exer- 
cise legislative  powers.  We  call  it  writing 
regulations.  There  is  no  delay  there.  It  is 
true  that  if  they  propose  a  regulation,  it 
must  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, which  has  very  limited  circulation, 
and  then  individuals  or  groups  can  ap- 
pear and  suggest  changes  or  oppose.  But 
the  time  soon  comes  when  the  head  of 
an  agency,  on  his  own  decision,  can  sign 
a  regulation  that  affects  the  lives,  the 
businesses,  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  reasonable  that 
somewhere  in  our  legislative  process 
there  is  a  provision  that 'makes  it  im- 
possible to  rush;  that  there  is  a  provi- 
sion that  makes  It  impossible  for  a  ma- 
jority, regardless  of  how;  great,  to  get 
something  done  right  now"  because  of 
considerable  excitement?  I  believe  it  is 
wise  and  just  that  we  have  a  provision 
in  the  Senate  rules  providing  for  ex- 
tended debate.  I  beUeve  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate yields  now  and  changes  that  rule 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fifths,  it  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  extended 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  love  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska and  Its  people.  I  like  to  serve 
them.  I  am  concerned  about  their  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  their  happiness 
and  that  they  live  under  just  laws.  I 
believe  that  every  other  Senator  has  the 
same  feeling  toward  his  State  and  his 
people.  And  that  is  right. 

I  might  ask  myself  this  question :  How 
can  the  people  of  Nebraska  be  injured 
by  having  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  a  system  of  extended  debate?  Will 
something  be  imposed  upon  them  sud- 
denly and  before  they  really  know  it  is 
pending?  No.  it  will  not.  Because  it  slows 
up  the  legislative  process. 

In  how  many  of  the  problems  facing 
the  country  is  speed  the  paramoimt 
need?  Congress  has  already  passed  some 
laws  relating  to  pollution — air  pollution, 
water  pollution,  other  matters  relating 
to  our  enviroimient.  Now,  as  we  approach 
that,  what  is  most  important — that  we 
have  good  laws,  wise  laws,  just  laws,  ef- 
fective laws,  enacted,  say,  in  August,  or 
a  hurry-up  job  completed  in  June? 

XJjelieve  there  Is  ground  to  say  that 
thtf  people  are  never  injured  by  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
maintains  the  right  of  extended  debate. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that 
when  we  act  too  quickly,  we  can  have 
cumbersome  laws,  expensive  laws,  laws 
that  to  the  people  back  home  are  almost 
ridiculous,  because  they  do  not  apply 
well. 

This  country  is  blessed  with  some  basic 
laws  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
our  primary  charter  of  government.  It  Is 
the  one  great,  basic  law  that  we  have. 
What  difference  does  it  make  to  the  per- 
son who  seeks  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution whether  or  not  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  completed  their  work 
on  September  17  or  that  they  hurried  up 
and  finished  it  several  months  earlier? 
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The  test  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is,  What  kind  of  document 
is  it?  Does  it  provide  for  orderly  govern- 
ment? Does  it  provide  for  progress  In  the 
country?  Look  at  the  progress  we  have 
had  since  we  have  lived  under  it.  Does 
it  protect  the  rights  of  Individuals?  It 
does — sometimes  even  to  the  point  that 
it  Irritates  the  rest  of  us.  But  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  has  done  a 
good  Job — not,  because  those  considering 
it  were  trying  to  save  time.  It  has  done  a 
good  job  in  providing  a  framework  for 
the  government  of  a  free  people,  because 
it  is  a  sound  tmd  good  docimient,  a  Just 
one,  a  wise  one. 

I  want  to  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  something  else.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  a  filibuster.  If  one  Is 
opposed  to  what  is  going  on  on  the  Senate 
floor,  it  is  a  filibuster.  If  one  thinks  that 
to  take  more  time  is  a  good  thing  at  that 
particular  time,  he  calls  it  extended  de- 
bate. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  cloture  votes 
in  the  Senate  in  the  last  year  or  two.  An 
exEunination  of  the  rollcall  will  show  that 
some  Senators  voted  for  cloture  some- 
times, and  then,  on  another  occasion,  it 
would  be  an  altogether  different  aline- 
ment. 

The  right  of  extended  debate  is  not 
something  that  is  held  by  a  small  minor- 
ity group,  always  the  same  little  group, 
who  are  obstructionists.  It  is  not  that 
at  all.  Liberals  and  conservatives  have 
used  the  right  of  extended  debate  to 
champion  the  cause  they  believed  in. 
Democrats,  Republicans,  and  independ- 
ence have  used  the  weapon  of  extended 
debate  to  serve  their  country  as  they  saw 
it.  Sometimes,  by  those  opposed  to  the 
way  we  do  things  here,  extended  debate 
has  been  pictured  as  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  crowd,  the  same  people 
in  the  establishment,  who  are  forever 
opposing  things  and  opposing  the  psis- 
sage  of  laws.  That  is  not  the  case.  I  in- 
vite any  interested  person  to  examine  the 
rollcalls  on  cloture  votes  over  the  past 
few  years.  They  will  find  that  the  right  of 
extended  debate  is  something  that  is 
used  by  individuals  of  various  j>olltical 
leanings  and  beliefs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a 
filibuster  cannot  succeed  unless  in  the 
end  it  convinces  the  coimtry  of  the 
soundness  of  the  position. 

I  want  to  cite,  in  that  regard,  the  his- 
tory of  civil  rights  legislation.  For  mtiny 
years,  when  civil  rights  bills  were  brought 
up  here,  they  could  not  muster  the  num- 
ber of  votes  to  end  debate  on  these  far- 
reaching  prc^)osals  and  so  that  particular 
Congress  wou^d  not  enact  any  civil  rights 
legislation.  It  was  not  that  the  rule  was 
wrong  but  what  happened  was  that  senti- 
ment changed  in  the  country.  In  recent 
years,  people  in  the  North,  in  the  South, 
in  the  East,  and  in  the  West  thought 
through  anew  their  position  in  regard 
to  racial  and  civil  rights  matters.  Civil 
rights  provisions  have  been  enacted  now 
that  have  the  support  of  a  substantial 
public  sentiment  and,  therefore,  they 
succeed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
elaborate  on  civil  rights  laws  or  to  de- 
bate them.  My  point  is,  instead  of  those 
using  the  weapon  of  extended  debate  to 


thwart  the  will  of  the  country,  actually 
the  procedure  is  one  that  causes  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Senai«  to  conform  to  liie 
will  of  the  country. 

Let  us  consider  the  efforts  to  amend 
the  Constitution  Just  last  year  in  the  way 
of  changing  our  method  of  electing  a 
President. 

Much  was  written  and  said  about  elec- 
toral college  reform.  There  was  a  great 
hue  and  cry  that  it  be  reformed.  A  poll- 
taker  would  stop  someone  on  the  street 
and  ask  him,  "Do  you  think  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  be 
elected  by  direct  vote?"  And,  of  course, 
the  citizen  would  say  yes,  because  that 
is  the  way  they  vote  in  48  out  of  50 
States.  A  citizen  makes  a  mark  for  his 
choice  of  President  when  he  goes  to  the 
polls.  Thus  we  were  involved  in  phrases 
and  catch  words  that  were  a  bit  confus- 
ing to  many  people. 

Now  there  were  those  who  believed 
that  in  counting  the  votes  for  President 
we  should  no  longer  count  them  by 
States  through  the  electoral  voting  proc- 
ess but  count  them  on  one  giant  adding 
machine  slip.  If  we  tallied  up  all  the 
votes  of  those  who  voted  for  one  candi- 
date in  all  the  50  States  on  another  add- 
ing machine  slip  and  counted  up  all  the 
votes  that  were  cast  for  the  other  candi- 
date and  decided  it  that  way,  well,  it  just 
happens  that  we  vote  directly  for  the 
President  but  the  votes  are  counted  by 
States  and  each  State  has  the  number  of 
electoral  votes  it  has  of  Representatives 
and  Senators. 

One  of  the  heavily  populated  States 
has  43  Representatives  and  two  Senators 
so  it  has  45  votes  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege. The  least  populated  State,  I  assume, 
is  perhaps  Alaska,  which  has  one  elec- 
toral vote  for  Its  Representative  and 
two  for  the  two  Senators  which  makes 
three. 

In  my  State  of  Nebraska,  there  are 
three  Representatives  and,  of  course,  the 
two  Senators,  so  we  have  five  electoral 
votes.  We  vote  directly  for  the  President 
in  Nebraska  but  when  the  votes  are 
coimted,  the  winner  gets  5  electoral 
votes.  That  means  that  we  have,  in  de- 
termining who  is  to  be  President,  five- 
four  hundred  thirty-eighths. 

Now  if  we  were  to  change  that  in  the 
maimer  provided  for  in  the  proposal  sent 
over  from  the  House,  the  power  of  Ne- 
braska to  elect  the  President  would  be 
materially  reduced.  Because  the  electors 
representing  Senators  are  equal  in  each 
State,  it  is  just  the  other  part  of  the 
electors  where  extra  weight  is  given  be- 
cause of  population.  Based  on  the  last 
election,  imder  the  electoral  college 
counting  system,  Nebraska  has  ninety- 
two  one  hundredths  of  1  percent  of  vot- 
ing power  in  electing  the  President.  Were 
we  to  take  all  the  votes  on  an  adding 
machine  slip  and  decide  it  on  that  basis, 
we  would  have  seventy-two  one  hun- 
dredths of  1  percent  of  the  voting  power, 
a  very  material  reduction. 

Now  while  I  do  not  favor  that.  I  can 
see  that  there  are  others  who  contend  it 
is  all  right  and  is  just.  They  have  a  right 
to  their  opinion,  but  do  you  realize,  Mr. 
President,  what  happened?  In  our  dis- 
cussion about  the  electoral  college  voting 
system,  or  direct  counting  is  a  better 


name,  many  people  forgot  to  read  the 
bill. 

The  bill  sent  over  from  the  House  ac- 
companied by  the  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try, "Oh,  just  let  us  have  electoral  re- 
form," it  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
over  there  and  it  would  probably  have 
passed  by  a  bigger  vote  over  here.  How- 
ever, tliere  was  something  else  involved, 
in  addition  to  the  struggle  between  small 
and  large  States.  Had  we  passed  that  bill 
sent  over  from  the  House,  we  would  have 
provided  for  the  first  time  that  someone 
could  be  elected  President  by  having  only 
40  percent  of  the  vote. 

Now  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  course,  is  the  most  powerful  oflBcial  in 
the  whole  world  but,  likewise,  he  has  the 
greatest  responsibility  resting  on  his 
shoulders  of  any  official  In  the  whole 
world. 

If  he  did  not  represent  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  his  people,  how  could  he  be  an 
effective  political  leader  here  at  home? 
If  he  was  not  required  to  represent  at 
least  a  majority  of  his  people,  how  could 
he  be  an  effective  leader  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  the  struggle  to 
bring  about  peace?  Yet  in  the  hurry,  that 
matter  was  not  debated  at  all.  It  was  not 
until  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posal exercised  their  right  of  extended 
debate  that  the  country  became  aware 
that  there  was  a  broad  change  about  to 
happen  here,  a  departure  from  past 
practices,  an  open  admission  that  we 
could  declare  someone  to  be  elected 
President  if  he  had  only  40  percent  of 
the  vote.  That  was  an  important  change. 

I  dare  say — and  this  is  speculation — 
that  measure  would  have  passed  and 
would  have  gone  to  the  States  if  it  had 
not  been  for  extended  debate  in  this 
Chamber. 

There  was  something  else  involved  in 
that  measure. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  mak- 
ing the  extremely  pertinent  point  that 
this  body  is  the  only  place  in  our  Govern- 
ment where  free  debate  is  assured.  It  is 
not  even  fully  assured  in  the  Senate,  but 
at  least  it  is  assured  to  the  extent  that  it 
requires  a  two-thirds  majority  to  deny  a 
Senator  the  right  of  free  debate. 

As  the  Senator  is  pointing  out.  a  meas- 
ure is  submittedon  which  polls  have  been 
taken  and  the  press  has  discussed  the 
matter  and  the  newspapers  are  satisfied 
that  this  is  about  what  should  happen. 
So  they  say,  "Why  shouldn't  you  have  a 
popular  election  of  the  President?  Why 
should  a  man  who  fails  to  get  the  most 
votes  be  elected?" 

It  sounds  simple  enough.  They  take  a 
poll  and  everyone  agrees  that  is  the  case. 
The  measure  can  be  submitted  to  the 
House  and  voted  on  the  same  day.  Only 
a  handful  of  Representatives  hear  the 
argimient. 

It  is  only  in  the  Senate  that  one  who 
discovers  a  fatal  defect  in  a  proposal  has 
the  freedom  of  debate  essential  to  ex- 
pose the  shortcomings  of  that  matter  and 
is  able  to  debate  it  long  enough  until 
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people  admit  there  is  logic  to  his  argu- 
ment, if  there  Is,  in  that  kind  of  com- 
pelling argument. 

As  the  Senator  says,  that  Is  a  crucial 
point.  It  is  fine  that  the  man  receiving 
the  most  votes  be  elected  President.  How- 
ever, suppose  he  did  not  get  a  majority. 
Suppose  he  had  only  40  percent,  or  even 
less  than  that.  Should  he  have  to  engage 
in  a  runoff  election  against  the  man  who 
ran  second,  or  should  he  be  permitted  to 
be  President  although  he  did  not  receive 
the  majority  vote.  That  is  an  important 
issue  that  had  not  been  considered  at  all. 

The  matter  could  have  been  pushed 
through  the  State  legislatures,  and  not 
one  of  them  has  the  right  of  free  debate. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  call  a  matter  up 
and  the  floor  leader  calls  for  the  ques- 
tion. In  some  cases  they  do  not  have  the 
formality  of  a  rollcall  vote.  The  floor 
leader  says,  "I  move  the  question."  It  Is 
usually  perfunctory  because  those  who 
elect  a  man  floor  leader  feel  they  should 
support  him.  As  a  matter  of  procedure, 
debate  is  shut  off  and  the  measure  is 
passed. 

That  measure  might  have  been  ratified 
by  the  States  without  the  matter  being 
fully  explored  or  without  the  public  thor- 
oughly considering  the  question  of 
whether  a  man  should  be  elected  Presi- 
dent when  a  runoff  election  would  indi- 
cate whether  that  man  had  majority  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  has  made 
some  very  strong  points.  He  has  antici- 
pated what  I  was  about  to  say.  The  elec- 
toral reform  bill  that  was  up  for  consid- 
eration last  year,  in  addition  to  requiring 
a  new  departure  for  the  election  of  a 
President  with  as  little  as  a  40-percent 
vote,  also  provided  a  new  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  case  no  candidate  got  the  re- 
quired number  of  votes.  What  was  that 
new  method?  It  was  a  new  election. 

I  have  not  heard  of  anyone  in  the 
United  States  who  wants  to  go  through 
two  presidential  elections.  It  would  cost 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  candidates  of 
both  parties  to  campaign.  It  involves 
such  a  strenuous  physical  burden  on  the 
candidate  for  President  that  we  ought 
to  find  ways  and  means  to  lessen  that 
burden. 

That  proposal  passed  the  House  last 
year  and  would  have  passed  the  Senate 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  right  of  ex- 
tended debate.  The  measure  then  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  States  for  ratifi- 
cation. We  would  then  have  had  a  system 
where,  if  the  required  number  of  votes 
were  not  obtained,  we  would  have  had 
to  have  a  new  election.  That  means  that 
the  parties  would  have  to  get  geared  up 
for  a  new  campaign.  They  would  have  to 
raise  more  money.  They  would  have  to 
buy  television  time.  They  would  have  to 
have  additional  printing  done  and  would 
have  to  take  their  cause  again  to  the 
voters. 

We  would  have  another  4.  5,  or  6 
months  of  campaign  effort  before  a  new 
election.  The  ballots  woiUd  then  have  to 
be  counted  and  all  arguments  settled 
about  the  ballot  coimt. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  of  the 
United  States  would  not  know  who  was 
going  to  head  their  Government.  The  for- 
eign countries  would  not  know  who  was 


going  to  be  the  head  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Conceivably  an  unfriendly  power  could 
use  that  occasion  to  take  advantage  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  type  of 
bad  legislation  that  is  prevented  from 
being  enacted  when  Senators  have  the 
right  of  extended  debate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  if  the 
proposal  for  the  direct  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  does  not, 
in  its  ultimate  analysis,  involve  the  con- 
solidation into  one  great  electoral  pre- 
cinct of  all  the  184,000  separate  precincts 
existing  in  all  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  did.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Did  we  not  have  in  1960 
and  again  in  1968  rather  close  elec- 
tions as  far  as  the  popular  vote  is  con- 
cerned. 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  in  a  close 
election  there  might  be  an  error  in  count- 
ing votes,  or  one  or  two  errors,  in  esush 
precinct,  or  an  average  of  one  or  two 
fraudulent  votes  cast  in  each  precinct? 
Those  votes  would  be  subject  to  chal- 
lenge and  to  litigation.  That  would  make 
the  question  of  who  was  elected  'Resi- 
dent in  a  close  election  a  matter  that 
would  require  maybe  weeks  or  perhaps 
even  months  to  determine. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  If  the 
20th  amendment  does  not  provide  that 
the  terms  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  end  at  noon  on  the  20th 
day  of  January,  and  the  terms  of  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  at  noon  on  the 
third  day  of  January  of  the  years  in 
which  such  terms  would  have  ended. 

Does  not  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution provide  that  the  terms  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  end  at  noon 
on  the  20th  day  of  January,  regardless 
of  whether  it  has  been  determined  at 
that  time  who  have  been  elected  as  their 
successors? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  a  correct 
Interpretation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  some  States  in 
reference  to  the  terms  contain  language 
that  Indicates  their  desire  to  do  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  They  provide  that  an 
officer  shall  serve  until  a  certain  date  or 
imtil  his  successor  shall  have  been  elected 
and  qualified. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  That  is  reaUy  the 
general  rule,  Is  it  not,  In  respect  to  the 
termination  of  the  terms  of  public  offi- 
cers? That  is,  that  they  shall  hold  office 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  a  com- 
mon law  rule. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  customary  to  find 
it  in  our  written  Constitution  and  laws. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  words  of  section  1  of 
amendment  20.  which  I  just  read,  state 
positively  that — 

The  terms  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  end  at  noon  on  the  20tb  day  of 
January. 


This  applies  regardless  of  whether 
their  successors  have  even  been  ascer- 
tained due  to  controversies  about  elec- 
tions. This  is  made  very  clear  by  the 
words  in  section  3  of  amendment  20: 

If  a  President  shaU  not  have  been  chosen 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of 
his  term,  or  If  the  President-elect  shall  have 
failed  to  qualify,  then  the  Vice  President- 
elect shall  act  as  President  until  a  President 
shall  have  qualified;  and  the  Congress  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  case  wherein  neither 
a  President-elect  nor  a  Vice  President-elect 
shall  have  qualified,  declaring  who  shall  then 
act  as  President,  or  the  manner  In  which  one 
Is  to  act  shall  be  selected,  and  sucn  person 
shall  act  accordingly  until  a  President  or 
Vice  President  shaU  have  qualified. 

Was  not  that  a  recognition  by  the 
people  who  drafted  and  ratified  the  20th 
amendment  of  the  possibility  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  ending  of  the  term 
of  office  of  the  incumbent — that  Is,  noon 
on  the  20th  of  January — it  might  be  im- 
possible to  determine  who  his  successor 
is  and  it,  therefore,  stipulates  that  Con- 
gress can  provide  for  what  might  be 
called  an  acting  president  until  it  is 
determined  who  has  been  elected? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  would  appear  that  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  that  be  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  amendment  20,  which  I 
think  it  Is,  then  instead  of  having  a  Pres- 
ident elected  by  a  majority  of  the 
American  people,  we  might  have  an  act- 
ing President  who  is  chosen  by  no  one 
except  possibly  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  if  Congress  shall  so  decide. 
Hence  by  converting  all  of  these  184.000 
election  precincts  into  one  big  election 
precinct,  we  create  the  possibility  that 
charges  and  countercharges  relating  to 
the  casting  or  coimting  of  the  popular 
votes  may  result  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States  being  governed,  as  far  as 
the  executive  branch  Is  concerned,  for 
months  and  months  on  end  by  an  acting 
president  who  has  not  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
people  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  correct.  It  would 
be  known  abroad  that  it  was  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  so  far  as  asserting 
any  leadership  or  attacking  any  of  our 
long-range  problems.  He  would  have  his 
hands  tied;  he  would  not  be  effective. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  the  question  of  whether 
anyone  had  been  properly  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President  conceivably  could  be  a  question 
that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  determine 
for  months  and  months  after  the  elec- 
tion held  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  an  amendment  pro- 
viding for  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  might  plunge  this 
Nation  into  chaos,  might  it  not? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Certainly  there  would  be 
that  risk.  I  think  the  Senator  for  the 
questions  he  has  raised. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  or  two  other  questions. 

The  proposal  for  direct  election  of  a 
President  and  Vice  President  is  a  pro- 
posal which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  our  Constitution  was  estab- 
lished to  create  a  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  it  should  be  recognized 
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that  the  States  have  a  peculiar  interest 
in  the  selection  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroMna  that  the  niimber  or  per- 
centage of  voters  in  a  given  State  who 
participate  in  a  national  election  is  deter- 
mined in  many  cases  by  issues  which 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
National  GSovemment,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  State  issues? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  certainly  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it 
not  true  that  where  there  are  no  hot 
Issues  in  particular  States  and  in  one- 
party  States,  where  the  successful  can- 
didates for  State  or  congressional  offices 
are  really  determined  in  the  primaries; 
the  people  in  those  States  do  not  have  a 
tendency  to  come  out  In  great  numbers 
for  the  general  election? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  a  man  might  be  elected  President  by 
a  majority  of  the  popular  votes  cast  in 
a  general  election  might  not  even  be  the 
choice  of  the  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  this  country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  there  is  nothing  in  this 
proposal  that  would  make  it  certain  that 
any  man  elected  by  popular  vote  was 
really  a  man  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  voters  favored  for  the  office. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Also  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible under  this  popular-election  amend- 
ment for  a  few  large  States  to  control  the 
election  of  the  President,  and  as  a  result 
a  man  might  be  elected  President  who 
had  no  broad  support  throughout  the 
country  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  certainly  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  I 
would  again  point  out  that  this  becomes 
very  relevant  to  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  because  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
right  of  extended  debate,  a  very  ques- 
tionable constitutional  amendment 
would  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  sent  to  the  people. 

Today,  when  we  are  faced  with  a 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  which 
would  interfere,  hamper,  and  lessen  the 
right  of  extended  debate,  those  things 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  we  will  have  no  ex- 
tended debate,  as  I  choose  to  call  it,  or  a 
filibuster,  as  some  choose  to  call  it,  un- 
less a  very  substantial  minority  of  the 
Senate  feel  so  keenly  about  the  impor- 
tance of  an  issue  to  our  country  that  they 
are  willing  to  go  through  all  the  exer- 
tions which  an  extended  debate  or  fili- 
buster require  on  their  part? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  correct.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  their  efforts  imless  they  are  able 
to  convince  the  country  in  substantial 
proportions  that  their  cause  is  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  say  whether  or  not  he  shares 
the  misgivings  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  about  the  way  Senators  who 


feel  very  keenly  about  an  Issue  have  to  go 
about  educating  the  Senate  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  their  views?  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  tempted  to  observe 
as  a  consequence  of  his  experience  in  the 
Senate  that  if  Senators  wish  to  educate 
the  Senate  in  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
proposal,  they  must  first  educate  the 
news  media  of  the  country  and  hope  that 
the  news  media  of  the  coimtry  will  in  turn 
educate  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing to  that.  I  will  mEike  some  defense 
about  what  happens  here  in  this  man- 
ner: Our  Government  has  grown  so 
much,  and  the  volume  of  legislation  that 
comes  up  for  consideration  is  so  massive 
and  so  voluminous,  that  the  danger  of 
passing  an  imwise  law  Is  far,  far  greater 
than  It  was  when  life  was  more  simple 
and  our  Government  less  complex  and 
much  smaller. 

In  reference  to  the  point  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  North  Carolina  is 
making,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  have 
conscientious  Senators  laboring  long 
hours,  day  after  day,  on  certain  pieces  of 
legislation,  and  unable  to  give  time  in 
depth  to  other  pieces  of  legislation,  being 
caught  up  in  a  trend  that  is  directed  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  and  perhaps 
by  people  with  a  vested  interest,  in  as- 
suming that  what  is  proposed  is  all 
right.  So  the  only  way  in  which  the  coim- 
try can  be  protected  is  to  retain  in  the 
few  the  right  to  talk  until  the  story  does 
reach  the  other  Senators  and  does  reach 
the  country. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  which  we  who  serve  in  the  Sen- 
ate find  ourselves  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  had 
its  powers  expanded  to  a  great  extent 
and,  by  reason  of  that,  touches  the  lives 
of  all  our  people  at  so  many  points  that 
the  Senators  are  called  upon  to  render 
services  to  constituents  which  make  it 
difficult  for  them  in  many  cases  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  listen  to 
debates? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  a  fact.  I 
still  contend  that  it  is  the  business  of  a 
Senator  to  be  here.  There  is  no  question 
that,  as  the  Government  grows,  as  we 
have  so  many  Government  programs  af- 
fecting the  lives  of  so  many  people  in 
more  ways,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  we  retain  the  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual Senator  to  engage  in  imlimlted 
debate,  so  that  he  can  stay,  "Stop,  look, 
and  listen.  Read  this  bill.  Examine  its 
provisions.  See  how  it  will  apply." 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Is  not  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  saying,  in  substance,  that,  with 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  the  new  tasks  which  such  expan- 
sion imposes  upon  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  right  of  a  Senator  or  a  group  of 
Senators  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  explain  their  position  on  a 
crucial  issue  becomes  more  important  in 
these  days  than  It  was  at  any  former 
time  in  the  entire  history  of  our  coimtry? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  one  of  the 


characteristics   of  our  society   at  this 

time  is 

[Manifestation  of  disorder  in  gal- 
leries.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  galler- 
ies? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Occupants  of  the  galleries 
are  reminded  that  they  are  guests  of  the 
Senate.  There  should  be  quiet  and  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  number  of  organized 
groups  in  this  country  which  are  con- 
cerned about  getting  their  own  programs 
through,  and  whose  programs,  in  many 
cases,  are  programs  which  are  calculated 
to  give  them  selfish  privileges  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  rest  of  the  American 
people;  and  that  these  organized  pres- 
sure groups  usually  have  a  great  deal  of 
influence  upon  the  Senate.  Does  not  this 
fact  make  it  all  the  more  imperative 
that  the  right  of  an  individual  Senator 
or  a  minority  of  Senators  who  think 
that  these  pressure  groups  are  unjustifi- 
ably asking  for  selfish  privileges  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  people  be  re- 
tained so  that  they  will  be  able  to  stand 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  point  out 
the  defects  in  the  quest  of  the  pressure 
groups  for  special  privileges,  in  the  hope 
of  convincing  Senators  to  defeat  un- 
wise proposed  legislation  of  that  char- 
acter? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  I  take  it  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  agrees  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  that,  despite  the 
complexities  of  our  national  life,  and  the 
many  issues  which  confront  Congress,  the 
retention  of  rules  like  rule  xxn  in  its 
present  form  is  more  valuable  and  more 
necessary  at  this  moment  in  history  than 
it  has  ever  been  at  any  time  in  the  past? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  we  were 
to  consider  a  change  in  rule  XXn,  we 
ought  to  direct  our  attention  to  what 
happens  after  cloture  is  voted.  I  believe 
that  if  the  proponents  of  this  rule  change 
really  want  to  find  an  easier  way  of  vet- 
ting cloture,  they  ought  to  examine  the 
procedure  that  is  to  be  followed  after 
cloture  is  voted. 

Here  is  what  takes  place:  Once  cloture 
is  voted,  every  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
limited  to  1  hour.  By  reason  of  com- 
mittee assignments,  needs  of  constitu- 
ents, and  other  factors,  some  Members 
are  deeply  involved  in  some  issues  and 
not  in  other  issues.  Therefore,  when  we 
limit  debate  to  1  hour,  we  are  not 
limiting  debate  to  100  hours  just  because 
there  are  100  Senators.  In  the  first  place, 
a  Senator  cannot  yield  his  time.  But  what 
we  are  doing  Is  saying  that  the  most 
qualified  Senator  on  that  subject  can 
talk  only  1  hour.  A  Senator  who  may 
have  attended  committee  meetings  for 
weeks  while  that  legislation  was  being 
considered  is  liimted  to  1  hour. 

It  is  not  100  hours  of  debate;  it  Is  1 
hour,  applying  to  each  of  ttie  people  who 
have  worked  long  and  hard,  through 
many  sessions  of  Congress.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, It  is  not  enough. 
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Now,  there  is  something  else.  One  of 
the  last  times  we  proceeded  under  a  clo- 
ture rule  here  in  the  Senate,  there  were 
amendments,  and  they  were  not  frivolous 
amendments,  offered  by  Senators  who 
had  already  spoken  their  hour,  and  roll- 
calls  were  had  on  amendments  without 
1  minute  of  debate. 

Without  1  minute  of  debate;  is  that  a 
legislative  procedure  of  which  we  can  be 
proud?  Is  that  a  procedure  that  results 
in  wise,  just,  and  good  laws  for  our  peo- 
ple? Of  course  not. 

I  say  to  the  proponents  of  this  rule 
change.  If  you  want  to  find  a  way  to 
make  it  easier  to  end  debate  and  vote, 
reform  your  procedure  as  to  what  hap- 
pens after  cloture  is  voted.  See  to  it  that 
there  is  more  than  an  hour  of  debate 
for  thoic  individuals  who  have  served 
all  the  rest  of  us  by  making  an  exhaus- 
tive study  In  a  given  field.  Also,  make 
it  a  point,  If  an  amendment  is  offered  In 
good  faith  and  It  Is  germane,  that  there 
be  some  debate  on  It. 

Maybe  half  an  hour  to  the  side,  I  do 
not  know.  But  as  long  as  we  have  a  pro- 
cedure where,  If  cloture  is  voted,  we 
know  that  important  propositions  will 
be  voted  upon  without  any  debate,  of 
course  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get  clo- 
ture. The  right  answer,  I  say  to  the  pro- 
ponents, is  not  to  change  the  percentage 
required,  but  to  change  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  after  cloture  is  voted. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  the  vote 
on  next  Tuesday  to  invoke  cloture,  the 
proponents  will  not  prevail.  The  right 
of  extended  debate  is  used  by  all  Sena- 
tors, and  I  am  sure  that  none  of  them 
use  it  other  than  in  a  conscientious  way. 
and  in  a  cause  that  they  feel  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  "Oie  pro- 
ponents have  failed  to  prove  that  ex- 
tended debate  causes  Injury  to  the  coun- 
try; but  it  is  self-evident  that  hasty  legis- 
lation can  injure  our  country. 
Mr.  President,  I  j^eld  the  floor. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  his  very  Informative  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  so  vital  to  this  body 
and  to  the  Nation.  The  colloquy  which 
he  had  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  certsdnly  In- 
formative and  helpful,  and  illustrates  the 
seriousness  of  what  is  now  being  done  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  how  this 
country  could  suffer  If  the  Issue  is  not 
carried  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
burden  of  legislation  facing  this  Congress 
is  enormous. 

President  Nixon  has  sent  us  a  budget 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $229.2  bil- 
lion, or  an  estimated  $11.6  billion  more 
than  the  anticipated  revenues. 

The  White  House  has  proposed  a  com- 
prehensive health  care  program.  Other 
Senators  have  variations  of  health  care 
proposals  that  run  the  gsunut  of  costs 
up  to  $70  billion.  This  is  a  subject  that 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
debate. 

Looking  through  the  stack  of  papers 
on  my  desk  today  I  found  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  sent  us  many  other  major  pro- 
grams. 


There  is  the  proposed  Higher  Educa- 
tion Opportunity  Act  of  1971. 

There  is  the  White  House  proposal  for 
the  Emergency  Public  Interest  Protection 
Act.  This  bill  would  deal  with  strikes  In 
the  transportation  Industry. 

Soon  I  shall  be  Introducing  a  more 
comprehensive  bill  designed  to  avert 
strikes  that  are  devastating  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  far- 
reaching  environmental  protection  pro- 
gram. This,  again,  is  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  will  require  our  full  study  and  at- 
tention. 

We  also  face  an  impending  show- 
down— again — on  the  subject  of  the  su- 
personic transport.  As  I  recall,  It  was  a 
filibuster  last  December  that  resulted  in 
stopgap  action  on  the  SST. 

It  is  my  recollection  also  that  many 
of  those  who  participated  in  that  SST 
filibuster,  or  at  least  cheered  from  the 
sidelines,  are  now  trying  to  weaken  the 
very  rule  which  enabled  them  to  force  a 
compromise  Just  a  few  months  ago. 

As  Senators  know,  I  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue  from  those  genUemen 
on  the  SST  Issue. 

It  was,  however,  their  prerogative  to 
discuss  the  Issue  at  length.  By  doing  so 
they  very  effectively  marshalled  public 
opinion  on  their  side.  They  gave  their 
constituents  the  time  to  get  their  letters, 
telegrams,  and  phone  calls  In  to  Wash- 
ington. 

I  support  their  right  to  carry  through 
with  the  campaign  In  wliich  they  were 
involved.  I  believe  that  we  would  have 
funded  the  SST  fully  last  year  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  filibuster,  but  still  they 
had  that  right,  and  I  still  support  that 
right,  whereby  Senators  can  engage  in 
debate  that  they  feel  is  necessary  to  car- 
ry through  their  particular  legislation. 
Dedicated  opponents  of  the  SST,  as  a 
result  of  rule  XXII,  were  able  to  convert 
what  I  would  call  marginal  proponents 
of  the  SST  to  their  camp.  In  other  words, 
what  began  as  a  determined  minority 
used  a  filibuster  to  convert  its  position 
into  that  of  a  majority — at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

Opponents  of  the  two-thirds  rule  have 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  those  who 
use  filibusters  always  wear  black  hats, 
while  those  who  want  to  change  the  rule 
are  always  wearing  white  hats.  Obvious- 
ly, this  is  not  the  case.  It  takes  a  deep 
conviction  to  engage  in  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion at  a  time  when  a  majority  of 
your  Senate  colleagues  want  to  hurry 
along  to  the  next  Item  on  the  agenda. 
Earlier  this  year,  I  pointed  out  how 
the  Senate's  traditional  dedication  to 
unlimited  debate  had  saved  Arizona  from 
being  swallowed  up  by  New  Mexico  In 
1906.  And  it  was  a  filibuster  that  eventu- 
ally got  Arizona  into  the  Union  as  a 
separate  State  5  years  later. 

In  1906,  a  bill  which  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  have  combined 
the  reluctant  citizens  of  Arizona  along 
with  the  anxious  citizens  of  New  Mexico 
to  make  one  State. 

The  majority  of  Senators  were  very 
willing  to  go  along  with  this  despite  the 
outcries  of  many  Arizona  residents. 
The  territory  of  New  Mexico  at  that 

time  in  history  very  obviously  would  have 


run  roughshod  over  the  territory  of  Ari- 
zona had  they  been  combined  into  a 
single  State.  There  was  no  protection  lor 
what  would  have  been  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  new  State. 

n  this  iHll  had  passed.  I  believe  that 
It  would  have  hindered  the  development 
of  Arizona  and  the  West.  Instead  of  be- 
coming the  thriving,  vibrant  State  that 
it  is,  the  area  now  called  Arizona  might 
be  many  years  behind. 

A  determined  few  in  the  Senate  de- 
manded justice  for  the  people  of  Arizona. 

Eventually,  the  will  of  the  minority 
prevailed  in  the  Senate,  and  the  majority 
agreed  to  an  election  to  settie  the  issue. 

If  the  citizens  of  the  territories  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  voted  for  joint 
statehood,  then  there  would  be  a  State. 
If  either  territory  vote  against  Joint 
statehood,  then  there  would  be  no  state- 
hood— neither  jointiy  nor  separate  at 
that  time. 

Since  It  was  to  their  great  advantage 
the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  gladly  went 
along  with  the  joint  statehood  proposal 
by  a  large  margin. 

The  people  of  Arizona,  realizing  that 
they  were  being  sold  down  the  river, 
voted  overwhelmingly  against  statehood 
with  New  Mexico. 

So  there  was  no  statehood  in  1906. 

This  Is  a  good  time,  Mr.  President,  to 
point  out  that  on  many  issues  time  is  not 
quite  of  the  essence  we  try  to  make  it. 
Arizonans  realized  that  It  was  better  to 
wait  a  few  years  to  get  Independent 
statehood  than  It  would  be  to  acquiesce 
to  bad  legislation  and  a  bad  partnership. 

In  1911,  the  subject  of  statehood  for 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  came  up  again. 
Again,  it  was  a  filibuster  that  brought 
justice  for  Arizona. 

So  it  can  be  seen,  Mr.  President,  why 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Arizona  are 
thankful  that  extended  debate  was  per- 
missible and  did  give  them  Justice. 

A  bill  before  the  Senate  In  1911  would 
have  granted  statehood  to  New  Mexico, 
but  not  to  my  State.  Through  a  fiillbus- 
ter,  a  minority  of  Senators  persuaded 
the  majority  that  Arizona  should  be 
granted  statehood  also.  If  this  had  been 
done  hurriedly,  if  it  had  been  a  case  In 
which  extended  debate  was  not  involved, 
decisions  would  have  been  made  that 
later  would  have  proved  almost  disas- 
trous. 

This  illustrates,  I  believe,  one  of  the 
primary  virtues  of  unlimited  debate,  or 
the  filibuster. 

It  Is  obvious  that  in  1906  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  were  wrong  in  their 
approval  of  the  idea  of  joint  statehood 
for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Although 
there  was  a  majority,  it  was  not  what  I 
would  call  a  totally  convinced  or  an 
ardent  majority. 

There  was  a  very  dedicated  minority 
that  carried  the  day  in  1906.  Had  there 
been  a  really  demonstrated  need  for 
joint  statehood,  had  there  been  some 
vital  factor  involved,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  mi- 
nority to  win  their  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  digressed  when  I  took 
up  the  subject  of  Arizona  statehood.  To 
me,  of  course,  this  is  a  very  apropos  ex- 
Eunple  of  what  we  are  discussing  here 
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today.  If  It  were  not  for  unlimited  debate 
in  this  great  body,  there  would  not  likely 
have  been  any  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst, 
Ernest  W.  McParland,  Carl  Hayden,  or 
Barry  Goldwater,  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  leaders  in  that  debate  were  able 
to  convince  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  they  should  not  take  hurried 
action.  It  can  be  seen  why  the  issue  Is 
very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Arizonans. 

Returning  to  the  great  issues  current- 
ly before  us,  we  also  have  a  massive  wel- 
fare reform  bill  offered  by  the  President. 
It  would  make  great  changes  in  the-ew^ 
rent  welfare  system.  Many  people  say 
this  is  a  crisis,  and  I  believe  it.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  relieve  the  burden 
on  our  taxpayers.  This  applies  at  all  lev- 
els— city,  coimty.  State,  and  Federal. 
Something  must  be  done  to  encourage 
people  to  get  off  welfare.  Something  must 
be  done  to  stop  welfare  cheating.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  give  an  incentive 
and  to  motivate  people  to  take  the  train- 
ing necessary  in  order  that  they  will  be 
better  qualified  to  take  jobs  that  may 
be  available. 

When  I  talk  about  the  welfare  pro- 
gram, indeed,  it  is  in  a  crisis. 

It  would  be  foolish,  however,  to  take 
the  attitude  that  "we  must  do  something, 
even  if  it  is  wrong."  What  we  must  do 
is  to  carefully  study  the  situation,  set  up 
a  program  to  test  out  promising  theories, 
and  then  reform  our  welfare  system. 

Yes.  we  need  a  pilot  program;  and  last 
year  we  attempted,  both  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  obtain 
a  pilot  program.  We  did  not  accomplish 
this  last  year,  despite  the  crisis,  and  we 
still  survive.  Perhaps  we  will  not  pass  leg- 
islation this  year,  but  I  hope  we  can.  I 
hope  we  can  pass  a  measure  that  will  give 
us  a  pilot  program  so  that  we  can  best 
determine  what  type  of  program  will  be 
be't  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

The  point  Is  that  no  legislation  on  wel- 
fare Is  better  than  bad  legislation  on  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  brought  up  all 
these  pressing  problems  in  an  effort  to 
make  a  point. 

The  point  is  that  what  we  are  discuss- 
ing here  today  may  well  be  much  more 
important  than  all  the  many  crises  that 
we  have  stacked  up  waiting  for  us  to  fin- 
ish this  discussion. 

The  right  of  full  discussion  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  President,  is  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment in  our  Government. 

This  is  a  basic  concept  in  our  system 
of  government.  This  is  what  makes  the 
U.S.  Senate  the  U.S.  Senate  and  not 
simply  a  rubberstamp  for  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  has  a  spe- 
cial duty  to  carefully  inspect  proposed 
legislation.  This  is  not  a  town  meeting 
It  is  a  very  deUberative  body  that  op- 
erates in  an  appellate  capacity.  This 
requires  freedom  of  discussion  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
Arizona  statehood— and  opponents  of  the 
SST  or  other  legislation  killed  by  filibus- 
ters last  year  will  argue  the  same — bills 
can  be  gaveled  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  a  rapid  pace.  This  is 
no  criticism  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  a  sizable  body  that  is  set  up 


to  represent  the  people  in  a  different 
manner  than  the  Senate.  Unlimited 
debate  in  the  House  would  be  as  wrong 
as  limited  debate  in  the  Senate.  There 
are  435  Members  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  only  100  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  in  these  times.  It  is 
especially  important  that  we  protect  the 
rights  of  minorities. 

Minorities  have  rights  which  no  major- 
ity should  override. 

If  we  examine  the  record  over  the 
years,  we  find  that  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  a  minority  changed  to  a 
majority  after  debate  over  a  period  of 
time. 

We  heard  this  argument  put  forward 
last  siunmer  as  the  Senate  droned  on  and 
on  debating  the  administration's  policy 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Cambodian 
situation. 

Senators  opposed  to  the  President's 
policy  were  using  time  and  rhetoric  in 
an  effort  to  build  up  strong  public  senti- 
ment that  might  force  a  change  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  plan  for  getting  America 
out  of  Southeast  Asia.  As  a  result  of  this 
filibuster  there  was  a  huge  backlog  of 
unfinished  business  at  the  end  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

However,  this  prolonged  debate  was  the 
right  of  the  Senators  who  thought  they 
could  eventually  win  their  point. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  woiild  like 
to  reemphasize  two  points. 

First,  a  Senate  majority  does  not  neces- 
sarily represent  a  consensus  of  the  peo- 
ple or  even  of  the  States.  Frequently 
popular  opinion  upon  a  question  has  not 
been  formulated  or,  if  it  has  been,  it  is 
often  not  effectively  expressed. 

Second,  filibusters  really  do  not  pre- 
vent needed  legislation,  because  nearly 
every  important  measure  defeated  by 
filibuster  has  been  enacted  later.  With 
rare  exception  no  really  meritorious 
measure  has  been  permanently  defeated 
and  some  vicious  proposals  have  been 
killed. 

I  trust  that  this  body  will  continue  to 
support  the  principle  of  extended  de- 
bate. In  doing  so,  in  my  opinion,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  I  have  talked  to 
throughout  this  country,  the  Senate  will 
continue  to  be  a  protection  to  this  greet 
Naition  of  ours. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 
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business,  with  statements  limited  there- 
in to  3  minutes,  the  period  not  to  extend 
beyond  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SUSPENSION  OF  RULE 
XXn  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
operation  of  rule  XXn  be  suspended 
on  Tuesday  next  until  12  o'clock  meridi- 
an. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONTROL  OF  TIME  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
1  hour  under  rule  XXn  be  equally  di- 
vided on  Tuesday  next  and  controlled  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
Church)  and  the  equally  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  MONDAY 
TO  TUESDAY,  MARCH  2,  1971,  AT 
11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Monday  next,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
11 :30  a.m.  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Im- 
mediately following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  on  Tuesday  next,  imder 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 


ORDER  FOR  SERGEANT  AT  ARMS  TO 
CLEAR  THE  FLOOR  AND  LOBBY  OF 
CERTAIN  PERSONNEL  ON  TUES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
instructed  to  clear  the  Chamber  and  the 
lobby  of  aU  clerks  to  Senators  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  mandatory  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 
and  that  the  Chamber  and  the  lobby  be 
kept  so  cleared  unUl  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  Invoke 
cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SERGEANT  AT 
ARMS  TO  CLEAR  THE  FLOOR  AND 
LOBBY  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONNEL 
FOR  EACH  ROLLCALL  VOTE  FOR 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  SESSION 
BEGINNING  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  be- 
ginning on  Tuesday  next,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  be  Instructed  to  clear  the 
Chamber  and  the  lobby  of  all  clerks  to 
Senators  at  the  beginning  of  each  and 
every  rollcall  vote  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  first  session  of  the  92d 
Congress  and  that  the  Chamber  and  the 
lobby  be  kept  cleared  of  all  clerks  to  Sen- 
ators until  after  each  rollcall  vote  has 
been  announced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  clearance  of  the  Chamber  and 
the  lobby  during  all  rollcall  votes  has  the 
approval  of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 
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ate  will  convene  on  Wednesday  next  at  1 1 
a.m.,  following  a  recess. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  able 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) and  the  able  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole)  will  have  control  of  a  pe- 
riod of  45  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  a 
colloquy  beginning  immediately  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order. 

That  colloquy  will  pertain  to  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 


PROGRAM    FOR    TUESDAY, 
MARCH    2.    1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Tuesday  next  is 
as  follow*: 

The  Senate  will  reconvene  at  11:30 
a.m.  on  Tuesday  next  following  a  recess. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  two  leaders,  or  their  designees,  under 
the  previous  standing  order,  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  the  period  not  to 
exceed  the  time  of  12  o'clock  meridian. 
The  operation  of  rule  XXII  will  be  sus- 
pended until  12  o'clock  meridian. 

Mr.  President,  under  rule  XXn,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  1  hour  under  the  rule 
there  will  be  a  mandatory  quorum  call. 
Upon  the  ascertainment  of  a  quorum  by 
the  Chair,  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is  man- 
datory under  the  rule.  Consequently  Sen- 
ators are  on  notice  that  there  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  next  Tuesday  at  ap- 
proximately 1:15  p.m.  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  on  Tues- 
day next,  at  circa  2  p.m.,  the  Apollo  14 
astronauts  and  their  families  will  visit 
the  Senate  Chamber.  The  very  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson)  has  asked  that  the  at- 
tention of  all  Senators  be  called  to  this 
event. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  hopes  that  the  wives  and 
families  of  Senators  will  visit  the  gal- 
leries on  that  afternoon  in  order  that 
they  may  see  the  distinguished  astro- 
nauts and  their  families  when  they  visit 
the  Senate  Chamber. 


statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 
Senators  who  have  routine  morning 
business  on  Monday  next  are  urged  to 
be  in  the  Chamber  not  later  than  10:30 
a.m.,  in  order  that  such  business  may 
be  transacted  within  the  30-mInute 
period. 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
on  Monday  next,  under  the  previous 
order  the  call  of  the  calendar  will  occur 
beginning  with  Calendar  Order  No.  8.  It 
has  been  asked  and  agreed  to  that  the 
items  on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  Order  No.  8.  and  proceeding 
through  Calendar  Order  No.  24— these 
being  the  various  fimding  resolutions  for 
committees — will  be  called  in  the  se- 
quence of  their  appearance  on  the  calen- 
der. Under  the  previous  order,  the  5- 
minute  limitation  on  speeches  under  rule 
vm  has  been  waived. 

I  also  remind  Senators  that,  on  Mon- 
day next,  under  the  imanimous  consent 
agreement,  the  Pastore  rule  will  extend 
for  5  hours,  beginning  with  the  call  of 
Calendar  No.  8  and  extending  to  the  con- 
clusion of  action  on  the  money  resolu- 
tions on  the  calendar,  or  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  5  hours,  whichever  is  the 
earlier. 

There  will  be  one  or  more  rollcall  votes 
on  Monday. 

At  the  conclusion  of  business  on  Mon- 
day next  the  Senate  will  stand  In  recess 
until  11:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  reminder  to  Senators,  the  Sen- 


PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY, 
MARCH  1.  1971 

The  progrsmi  for  Monday  next  is  as 
follows:  The  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.,  following  a  recess.  Imme- 
diately following  the  approval  of  the 
Journal,  if  there  is  no  objection,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders,  if  they 
desire,  under  the  standing  order,  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  equally 
able  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Thereafter,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M..  MONDAY, 
MARCH  1.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtil  Monday.  March  1. 
1971.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  26  (legislative  day  of 
February  17),  1971: 

In  the  Akmt 

The  following -named  o£9cer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.    Oen.    Oeorge    Marlon   Seignlous   II, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,    Army    of    the    United    States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  26  (legislative  day 
of  February  17),  1971: 

Federal  Commttnications  Commission 

Thomas  J.  Houser,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from 
July  1,  1964. 

Robert  Wells,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  for 
a  term  of  7  years  from  July  1, 1970. 


Canal  Zonk 

MaJ.  Oen.  David  Stuart  Parker,  661-64- 
7425,  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  be  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  for  a  term  of  4 
years. 

In  thk  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  to  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
835,  title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 
Maj.    Gen.    Richard    F.    Shaefer,    625-16- 
2318PR      (brigadier     general,     Regular     Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  <3en.  Edmund  F.  O'Connor.  018-14- 
4088FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Ma].  Gen.  Louis  L.  Wilson,  Jr.,  234-16- 
0846FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Carlos  M.  Talbott,  321-34- 
1460FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Rene  G.  Dupont,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  James  M.  Keck,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 

Air  Force.  

MaJ.  Gen.  Ernest  T.  Cragg,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  W.  Snavely.  662-64- 
3062FR     (brlgadeler     general.     Regular     Air 

Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force.  

MaJ.  Gen.  Dale  S.  Sweat.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(brigadier  general.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  T.  Nelson,  543-05- 
eSOBFR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  M.  Hoban,  490-44- 
9997FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  G.  Wilson,  229-01- 
5510FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  G.  Moore,  Jr.,  462-03- 
9046FR  (brigadier  general.  Regular  Air 
Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

To   be   brigadier   general 
Brig.    Gen.    Thomas   W.   Morgan,   251-34- 
5787FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  James,  Jr..  263-22- 
9827FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leroy  J.  Manor,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 

(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Cross,  Jr.,  492-01- 

6755FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 

Force.  

Brig.  Gen.  Bryan  M,  Shotts,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 

(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) .  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lawrence  W.  Steinkraus.  014- 

16-6306FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 

Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Peter  R.  DeLonga.  176-32- 
0452FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  Q.  Steffes,  Jr..  562- 
54-1024FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  BllUe  J.  McGarvey,  329-14- 
6e29FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Gaughan,  815-05- 
0599FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig,  Gen.  William  H.  Holt,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  <jen.  John  W.  Pauly,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Brig.  Gen.  Walter  T.  Galllgan,  107-18- 
2660FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  C.  Blesse,  521-20- 
6801FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 
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Brig.  Gen.  Paul  P.  Patch,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Darrell  8.  Cramer,  529-10- 
7980FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  E.  ColUns,  452-26- 
3099FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Prank  W.  Elliott,  Jr.,  243-22- 
7825PTI  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  HIU,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Marlon  L.  Boewell,  499-16- 
3168FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  John  J.  Burns,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR  (colo- 
nel. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  N.  Bellls,  520-16- 
9140FR  (colonel,  RegvUar  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  L.  Tallman,  620-18- 
3841FR  (colonel,  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lew  Allen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Martin  G.  Colladay,  513-14- 
5329PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U-S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  J.  Evans,  037-18- 
2880PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  R.  Chapman,  509-14- 
9108FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Salvador  E.  Felices,  681-68- 
8702FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Bryce  Poe  II,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hughes,  086-14- 
5759FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  KendaU  S.  Young,  212-18- 
0997PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  H.  Ellis,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Abraham  J.  Dretseszun,  499-10- 
0517FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Maurice  F.  Casey,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Warner  E.  Newby,  672-14- 
1099FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

I  nominate  the  following-named  officers 
for  temporary  appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  839,  ti- 
tle 10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Herring,  Jr.,  137-12- 
3227FR,  Reguar  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  DeWltt  R.  Searles,  284-14- 
8060PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Belser,  44&-01-7846FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leo  C.  Lewis,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Douglas  T.  Nelson,  543-05- 
6508FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  N.  Glnsburgh,  578-18- 
25e4FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Levi  R.  Chase,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clare  T.  Ireland.  Jr.,  331-14- 
4680PR,  Regvilar  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  R.  Rellly,  459-18- 
7905PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  H.  McKee,  251-48- 
1231FR,  Regvilar  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  Hill,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alton  D.  Slay,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Forcp. 

Brig.  Gen.  Abraham  J.  Drelseszun,  449-10- 
0517PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Oen.  Lee  M.  Paschall,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


Brig.  Gen.  James  O.  Prankosky.  501-07- 
4936FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Kendall  S.  Toung,  212-18- 
0997FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Woodard  E.  DavU,  Jr.,  423-09- 
8551PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Ray  M.  Cole,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  C.  Catledge,  441-12- 
7761FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  Holt.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Watklns,  458-09- 
4133PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Maxwell  W.  Steel,  Jr.,  193-14- 
6185FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  Medical) , 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  K.  Gamble,  XXX-XX-XXXX  PR, 
Regular  Air  PVsrce. 

Brig.  Gen.  Foster  L.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  K.  Hansen,  479-18- 
798aPR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clifford  W.  Hargrove,  572-01- 
6382PR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Huyser,  522-24- 
6898FR,  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  J.  Evans,  037-18-288OFR 
(colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Price.  XXX-XX-XXXXPR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  Roberts.  471-14- 
9298FR.  Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Devol  Brett.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Salvador  E.  Felices,  581-68- 
8702FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Martin  G.  Colladay.  513-14- 
5329PR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force).  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hughes.  086-14- 
5759FR  (colonel.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS. 
Air  Force. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Pursley,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PR  (lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  thk  AaMT 
The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grades  as  follows : 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Frank  Thomas  Mlldren,  526-54- 
3094,  U.S.  Army  (major  general,  U.S.  Army). 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Bi4aJ.  Gen.  John  Hancock  Hay,  Jr.,  517-05- 

6304,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 

the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 

section  3962: 

To  be  general 
Gen.   Ben  Harrell,   XXX-XX-XXXX,   Army   of 
the    United    States     (major    general,    U.S. 
Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066.  m  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Fillmore  Kennady  Mearns.  561- 
64-4071.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Wlllard  Pearson,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 


The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  Philip  Leber,  499-01- 
2011,  U.S.  Army.  •«''»-ui 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provUlons  of  Utle  10,  Umted  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Gen.    AUred    Dodd    Starblrd     224-52- 
2737.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  een- 
eral.  U.S.  Army.)  J  '^  bcu 

In  the  Navy 

Comdr.  Edgar  D.  Mitchell,  U.S.  Navy  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain In  the  Navy  in  accordance  with  article 
n,  section  2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution. 

Adm.  Waldemar  F.  A.  Wendt,  U.S.  Navy 
tor  the  aKXJlntment  to  the  grade  of  admiral' 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233 

Vice  Adm.  William  F.  Bringle,  U.S  Navy 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  respon- 
slblUty  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Thomas  J.  Walker  HI  U.S 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commands 
and  other  duties  of  great  Importance  and  re- 
sponslbiUty  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Rear  Admiral  Malcohn  W.  Cagle,  U  S  Navy 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap-! 
polntment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

In    the    Marine    Corps 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general: 

William  J.  Welnsteln. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 

Harold  Chase. 

In  the  Abmt 

The  nominations  beginning  Joe  V.  Lang- 
ston,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Gordon  S. 
Zuelke,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  10,  1971. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  nominations  beginning  Thomas  H. 
Bruce,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer  (W-4),  and 
ending  Lawrence  R.  Zlnser,  to  be  captain, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  February  1,  1971. 

In  the  Coast  Gitaro 

The  nominations  beginning  James  W. 
Brawley,  Jr.,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Robert  C.  Houle,  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  25, 1971;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Charles  Stuart 
Allen,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  James  W. 
Szymanskl,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  23,  1971. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  FPA 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOtJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  take  note  that  this  week,  February  20 
through  27,  1971,  marks  the  43d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 
This  Is  no  small  event.  In  an  age  when 
television  is  given  over  to  the  blazoned 
stories  of  urban  children  and  adults  riot- 
ing and  college  youths  sacking  the  very 
campuses  on  which  they  are  supposed  to 
be  preparing  themselves  for  a  better  life, 
it  is  refreshing,  at  least,  to  note  with 
pride  the  443,041  members  of  this  quiet, 
creative,  and  patriotic  group.  Future 
Farmers  of  America  believe  in  the  age- 
tested  bootstrap  theory  of  individual 
betterment,  not  the  dole-co-opted  hoax 
of  group  ennui.  In  my  own  State  of  South 
Carolina,  these  youngsters  number  10,940 
striving  and  Inventive  souls  among  their 
membership,  divided  among  242  chapters. 

This  is  a  marvelous  phenomenon  for 
the  State  and  for  America.  These  are  the 
young  people  who  will  bear  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  feeding  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  probably  others, 
in  1990.  By  that  time  the  demand  for 
meat  and  wheat  will  be  almost  double 
what  it  is  today,  and  to  do  so  with  pride 
and  with  confidence  In  themselves,  they 
must,  now  today,  live  out  the  dream  of 
maintaining  a  distinct  and  viable  rural 
culture  in  the  fact  of  growing  urban- 
ization and  sameness.  They  must  prac- 
tice old  Jeffersonlan  values  in  a  land 
which,  more  and  more,  is  beginning  to 
be  dimned  by  the  smokestacks  and  acids 
of  the  urban  wastelands. 

Listen  to  the  sentiments  which  moti- 
vate these  most  extraordinary  yoimg 
people  in  our  time.  The  treasurer  of  one 
State  organization  exhorts:  "I  encour- 
age thrift  among  the  members  and  strive 
to  build  up  our  financial  standing 
through  savings  and  investments."  Imag- 
ine, this  is  said  in  a  day  when  even  our 
Republican  President,  much  against  his 
past  best  judgment,  has  turned  to  deficit 
spending  for  an  economic  palliative.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  still  voice  an  old  time  political 
and  spiritual  dream;  like  Moses,  the 
leader  of  this  particular  organization 
defines  his  function  as  leading  the  farm- 
ing group  of  today  "out  of  the  darkness 
of  selfishness  into  the  glorious  sunlight 
of  brotherhood  and  cooperation." 

Such  dreams  can  only  endure  on  the 
soil.  In  the  cities  of  the  Republic  or  at 
the  great  universities,  they  would  be 
laughed  at.  But  on  the  soil,  they  have  a 
purpose  and  a  virtue.  They  sustain  and 
embolden  that  almost  forgotten  segment 
of  our  democratic  populace— the  farmers 
of  today  and  tomorrow — to  go  on  per- 
forming those  simple  yet  backbreaklng 
tasks  without  which  aU  the  people  of 
this  country  would  weaken  and  surely 
perlah. 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  quiet  heroes  of  the 
PPA, 


DR.  SIDNEY  D.  DRELL:  ISSUES 
AT  SALT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  Sid- 
ney D.  Drell  is  the  deputy  director  of  the 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center.  He 
has  testified  on  strategic  weaponry  be- 
fore our  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. He  is  a  distinguished  scien- 
tist. His  statement,  "Issues  at  SALT," 
is  based  upon  10  years'  experience  as  an 
adviser  to  the  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology — including  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 
1966-70 — the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

But  in  addition  to  his  firm  grasp  of 
the  scientific  matters  involved  in  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks — 
SALT— Dr.  Drell  is  able  to  clearly  and 
concisely  describe  these  complex  mat- 
ters to  us.  And  he  imderstands  that,  quot- 
ing Einstein: 

Politics  is  harder  than  physics. 

I  agree  with  Professor  Drell  that  it  is 
imperative  that  an  informed  public  con- 
situency  for  arms  control  be  created. 

If  the  House  is  to  lead  this  constitu- 
ency, rather  than  be  led  by  it,  we  must 
ourselves  be  knowledgeable  about  strat- 
egic weaponry.  Dr.  Drell's  paper  is  an 
authoritative  statement,  valuable  to 
either  the  well-informed  veteran  of 
strategic  arms  talks  or  the  Member  who 
has  had  little  time  to  devote  to  this  most 
important  matter  facing  the  Nation.  I 
recommend  it  to  all  Members: 
Issues  at  Salt 
(By  Sidney  D.  Drell) 

For  more  than  two  decades  since  the  first 
light  of  a  dawn  that  blazed  brighter  than  a 
thousand  suns  over  Hiroshima  on  August  6, 
1945,  the  world  has  been  engaged  In  a  run- 
away nuclear  arms  race  of  staggering  dimen- 
sions and  dangers — a  "r.ice  to  oblivion,"  as 
it  has  been  so  vividly  called  by  Herbert  York. 
Tne  picture  of  the  past  decade  has  been  one 
of  evermore  plundering  of  the  planet's  re- 
sources for  military  arms,  a  million-fold  in- 
crease In  the  destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  generation  since  World  War 
II.  and  a  very  poor  track  record  toward  halt- 
ing the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Despite  this  grim  background  I  believe  we 
can  look  ahead  into  the  decade  of  the  1970's 
with  optimism  at  the  prospects  of  stopping — 
or  at  least  tempering — the  deadly,  dangerous 
nuclear  arms  race  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
deliverable  at  long  range  by  missiles  and 
bombers. 

There  are  three  facts  of  primary  signifi- 
cance that  form  the  basis  of  my  optimism. 
First — and  above  all — we  are  talking.  The 
leaders  of  both  the  great  nuclear  powers  have 
agreed  that  It  is  In  our  mutual  and  vital 
Interests  to  get  down  to  the  business  of 
taking  control  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
stopping  It.  Little  more  than  a  year  ag:o  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  entered  Into  bi- 
lateral negotiations,  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitations  Talks,  or  SALT,  at  Helsinki  and 
Vienna,  with  the  public  commitment  to  do 
precisely  Just  that.  President  Nixon  said  to 


the  American  delegation  upon  the  opening  of 
the  first  round  of  SALT  at  Helsinki  last 
year:  "You  are  embarking  upon  one  of  the 
most  momentoiis  negotiations  ever  entrusted 
to  an  American  delegation." 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  we  have  sat  down 
to  work  towards  reducing  the  dangers  of  nu- 
clear weaponry.  There  have  been  limited  steps 
In  the  past  such  as  the  Atmospheric  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  1963,  the  Ban  on  Weapons  in  Space 
of  1967  and  In  the  Seabeds  of  1970,  and  the 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  of  1968. 
They  were  significant  steps,  but  In  no  way 
did  they  stop  the  arms  race  to  weapons  of 
greater  destrucUveness  in  greater  numbers. 
SALT  Is  the  first  serious  effort  to  come  to  a 
broad-based  agreement  directly  between  the 
VS.  and  Soviet  Union  for  controlling  strate- 
gic nuclear  arms.  And  although  broad-based 
or  comprehensive  formal  agreements  may  be 
slow  m  coming,  the  SALT  sessions  have  very 
Important  educational  value  for  the  partici- 
pants. Hopefully  SALT  will  continue  as  a 
more  or  less  permanent  forum  to  be  used  by 
Moscow  and  Washington  to  better  under- 
stand each  other's  evolving  strategic  Inten- 
tions and  vital  Interests.  To  stop  an  arms 
race  requires  more  than  solving  a  set  of 
technical  problems  and  hopefully  SALT 
will  nurture  the  political  climate  for  arms 
control. 

The  second  fact  on  which  I  base  my 
optimism  for  progress  toward  arms  control 
is  that  the  nuclear  arms  race  has  entered 
an  entirely  new  epoch.  Both  with  regard  to 
the  Intentions  and  the  structure  of  our  nu- 
clear forces  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  have 
entered  a  quite  new  era  for  the  decade  of 
the  1970's. 

Concerning  Intentions,  we  have  In  recent 
years  developed  mutually  compatible  politi- 
cal rationales  and  general  goals  for  our  stra- 
tegic forces.  The  mission  of  these  forces  as 
explicitly  announced  Is  to  deter  a  massive 
first  strike.  Neither  force  is  Intended  to 
threaten  to  destroy  the  other  nation's  ability 
to  retaliate  after  a  massive  first  strike,  and 
both  nations  have  renounced  a  first  strike 
policy. 

Concerning  the  structure  of  the  nuclear 
forces,  the  development  and  deployments  of 
the  strategic  forces  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  U.S.  have  progressed  at  this  time  to  the 
point  that  neither  naOon  threatens  the 
other's  ability  to  follow  Its  declared  policy 
of  deterrence.  These  forces  at  present  are 
strong  enough  and  well  enough  protected  so 
that  even  after  absorbing  an  all-out  first 
strike,  either  nation  could  return  a  massive 
blow  to  cause  immense  damage  to  its  at- 
tacker. However,  neither  the  U.S.  nor  the 
Soviet  force  Is  capable  of  wiping  out  the  total 
opposing  force,  and  both  sides  are  well  aware 
of  this.  We  are  In  fact  each  other's  hostage. 

The  third  reason  that  I  am  optimistic 
about  stopping  the  arms  race  in  the  coming 
decade,  despite  our  failures  of  the  1960'8,  Is 
based  not  on  fact  but  on  a  political  assump- 
tion— an  assumption,  that  like  people,  gov- 
ernments grow  up  and  learn.  My  assuniptlon 
is  that  both  nations  have  had  ample  time 
to  appreciate  the  futility  of  continuing  an 
arms  race.  Although  our  own  nuclear  arsenal 
has  grown  to  the  almost  unimaginable  level 
of  potential  overkill  that  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  these  weapons  could  destroy  some 
three-fourths  of  the  Soviet  Industrial  base 
and  kill  more  than  60  million  people  in  an 
Instant,  we  have  by  no  means  or  measure 
achieved  Improved  security.  The  same  Is  true 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  sense  the  race 
has  been  a  fraud.  If  either  nation  were  to 
tmleash  their  nuclear  arsenals,  the  end  re- 
sult would  be  their  own  total  destruction.  As 
the  President's  top  national  security  adviser, 
Henry  Kissinger,  has  said '  "Power  has  never 

» Problems  of  National  Strategy,  Henry  A. 
Klsadnger  (Praeger,  1965). 
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been  greater;  it  has  also  never  been  less 
useful."  The  arms  race  has  also  become  a 
terrible  burden.  Both  nations  have  pressing 
needs  at  home  to  which  monies  now  squan- 
dered on  strategic  arms  expenditures  should 
be  turned.  Nor  Is  anyone  so  blind  that  he 
doesn't  sec  the  desperate  world-wide  needs 
for  these  resources. 

I  believe,  then,  that  we  are  currently  at 
a  moment  of  Improved  prospects  for  limiting 
the  nuclear  strategic  arms  race  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Logically  we 
would  also  take  hope  for  progress  towards 
arms  limitation  at  SALT,  whose  fourth  pha£e 
will  resume  on  March  15  at  Vienna. 

President   Nixon  has  said  that  the  vital 
Interests  of   both  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  require  that  we  have  limitations  on 
arms  both   because  of  their  costs   and   the 
dangers   of   nuclear   confrontation.    Indeed, 
every  American  president  and  major  Soviet 
leader  has  endorsed  In  one  form  or  another 
what  President  Elsenhower  called  the  "con- 
tinuing   Imperative"    of    disarmament.    Dr. 
Kissinger   has    written  >   "Arms   control   and 
disarmament  are  not  alternatives  to  national 
security  policy  but  an  Integral  part  of  It." 
Recently  Harold  Brown,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Llvermore  Nuclear  Weapons  Labora- 
tory, Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, and  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
currently  one  of  the  principal  U.S.  negotia- 
tors at  SALT,  has  written  In  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS (1969)  that  "In  military  and  technical 
terms,  we  can  envisage  agreements  to  limit 
strategic  arms  which  would  be  sufficiently 
verifiable  to  be  enforceable  and  which  would 
enhance   both   the   security   of   the   United 
States  and  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
What  then  are  the  problems?  Why  have  we 
seen  so  little  progress  at  SALT?  After  the  first 
optimism  of  spring  at  the  outset  of  SALT  why 
does  President  Nlzon  now  say,  as  he  did  In 
his  news  conference  on  December  11,  1970, 
that  "we  are  very  far  apart  because  our  vital 
Interests  are  Involved,"  and  why  do  we  still 
see   the  growing   stockpiles  of  new   nuclear 
weaponry — ABM's,    MIRV's,    SS-9's,    missile 
submarines? 

What  are  the  Issues  that  have  to  be  re- 
solved before  SALT  can  make  progress  to- 
ward the  general  goals  endorsed  by  both  na- 
tions, or  before  SALT  can  even  hope  Just  to 
keep  up  with  the  expanding  arms  race?  I  be- 
lieve there  are  three  major  Issues  at  SALT, 
three  obstacles  to  be  cleared.  It  Is  about  these 
Issues  that  I  want  to  talk  tonight. 

The  first  and  foremost  of  these  Is  the  pre- ' 
else  definition — not  Just  a  general  defini- 
tion— of  our  goals.  There  are  widely  differing 
views  among  top  political  and  military  lead- 
ers as  to  what  specific  kind  of  treaty  we  want 
to  end  up  with  from  SALT,  and  I  am  sure  this 
remark  applies  both  within  and  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  term  "deter- 
rence" can  be  given  a  large  variety  of  inter- 
pretations, and  what  one  means  by  deter- 
rence has  to  be  spelled  out  In  some  detail 
before  It  (Jeflnes  a  specific  and  clear  strategy. 
The  second  major  hurdle  to  progress  at 
SALT  Is  the  requirement  that  the  treaty  ne- 
gotiated at  SALT  can  be  "adequately  veri- 
fied." National  security  policy  and  treaties 
are  based  on  nations'  capabilities,  not  Just  on 
their  Intentions  alone.  Any  agreement 
reached  at  SALT  must  allow  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  U.S.  to  verify  that  their  own 
strategic  situation  could  not  possibly  erode 
as  a  result  of  undetected  violations  of  the 
treaty  provisions  to  the  extent  of  disturbing 
the  strategic  balance.  The  verification  prob- 
lem is  not  only  crucially  Important,  It  Is  a 
difficult  one  because  the  Job  of  actually  moni- 
toring the  treaty  provisions  brings  us  to  grips 
with  the  greatest  asymmetry  between  the 
two  nuclear  superpowers:  the  U.S.  is  an  open 
society  while  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  closed, 
secretive  one. 

This  is  not  the  only  major  asymmetry  be- 
tween the  positions  of  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
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Union  m  today's  world.  We  are  surrounded 
by  friendly  seas,  whereas  the  Soviet  Union 
faces  NATO  on  the  West  and  Mainland  China 
on  the  East.  This  asymmetry  presents  the 
two  nations  with  vastly  differing  geo-politi- 
cal problems.  For  example,  thousands  of 
NATO  based  nuclear  weapons  threaten  So- 
viet targets.  Are  these  to  be  included  on  the 
strategic  weapons  scales  to  be  balanced  at 
SALT?  At  the  same  time  some  700  Soviet 
based  nuclear  tipped  missiles  of  Intermediate 
range  threaten  NATO — but  not  U.S.  home- 
land targets.  How  are  these  to  be  regarded  at 
SALT?  In  fact  Just  what  is  a  strategic  weap- 
on? How  do  we  balance  such  grossly  differing 
geo-poUtlcal  forces  In  a  SALT  formula  for 
arms  control?  Consider  another  major  asym- 
metry In  our  forces :  The  Soviets  have  a  very 
extensive  nationwide  deployment  of  air  de- 
fense batteries  guarding  against  aircraft  at- 
tack, including  SAM  systems  of  the  type  op- 
erating in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Viet 
Nam,  and  they  also  have  any  more  megatons 
than  the  U.S.  In  their  land-based  missile 
forces;  but  we  outnumber  them  by  far  In 
numbers  of  sea-based  missiles  and  bombers. 
How  do  we  balance  such  differing  elements 
In  the  strategic  equations  at  SALT? 

The  balancing  and  adjusting  of  these  stra- 
tegic and  military  asymmetries  Is  the  third 
of  the  major  issues  at  SALT  and  has  been 
discussed  extensively  In  newspapers  re- 
cently— both  here  and  in  Moscow.  The  prob- 
lems created  by  these  asymmetries  are  indeed 
difficult  and  serious  issues  for  SALT.  How- 
ever, I  tend  to  view  them  somewhat  as  gam- 
bits to  be  trotted  out,  worked  over,  and  ex- 
ercised, while  establishing  the  framework  for 
settling  the  really  fundamental  issues  that 
SALT  must  resolve  If  It  Is  to  get  on  vnth  Its 
business  of  taking  control  of  the  arms  race. 
They  themselves  are  not,  however,  at  the  real 
crux  of  the  problems  at  SALT  In  the  same 
essential  sense  as  are  the  first  two  Issues 
that  I  raised  and  which  I  want  to  probe  In 
some  depth — namely,  the  Issues  of  fleflnlng 
precisely  what  we  mean  by  our  goal  of  deter- 
rence and  of  spelling  out  Just  what  kind  of 
verification  we  need  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  an  agreement  at  SALT  Is  in  fact  being 
kept.  ^ 

Political  and  military  leaders  of  both  na- 
tions can  Justly  claim  that  at  this  time  we 
both  have  strategic  nuclear  weapons  with 
the  necessary  characteristics  and  in  sufficient 
numbers  so  that  simply  and  bluntly  we  are 
one  another's  hostages.  Even  after  absorbing 
the  wofet  conceivable  Soviet  attack  against 
us,  we  are  confident  that  enough  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  will  survive  and  can  be  launched, 
and  furthermore  enotigh  of  these  forces  will 
penetrate  to  their  targets  that  we  oan  destroy 
the  Soviet  society  If  we  choose  to.  Simply 
stated,  come  what  may,  our  forces  guaran- 
tee the  destruction  of  a  significant  fraction 
of  Soviet  population  and  industry.  He  knows 
it  as  well  as  we  do.  Our  confidence  that  no 
country  will  decide  to  attack  us  Is  based  on 
the  fact  that  our  retaliatory  capacity  both 
exists  and  Is  recognized. 

Following  the  late  Leo  Szilard,  I  call  this 
a  "minimal  deterrent"  strategy.  What  more 
then  do  we  aspire  to?  Do  we  need  to  be  able 
to  fight  a  small  or  medlimn  nuclear  war  and 
prevaU?  Do  we  also  Insist  on  limiting  the 
damage  we  su^er  on  our  own  society  should 
deterrence  fall?  It  is  erf  course  a  basic  human 
Instinct  to  try  to  defend  oneself  directly 
against  attack.  Moreover,  official  policy  pro- 
nouncements often  spell  out  the  requirement 
that  U.S.  strategy  should  also  permit  us  to 
defend  ourselves  against  the  major  damage 
which  could  be  caused  by  small  attacks  or 
accidental  launches.  In  fact.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  used  precisely  these  words  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
this  past  summer  In  defining  the  U.S.  In- 
terpretation of  a  "sufficient"  strategic  force. 
What  we  want  to  ask  here  is  how  does  this 
Interpretation  of  sufficiency  affect  SALT  and 
the  nuclear  arms  race? 
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If  deterrence  means  simply  the  threat  of 
retaliation  against  an  opponent's  society,  ex- 
isting forces  are  very  much  more  than  ade- 
quate, and  a  treaty  at  SALT  could  take  the 
form  of  a  freeze  or  a  stand-stlU  agreement, 
forbidding  any  new  systems,  and  setting  the' 
stage  for  future  reductions.  In  contrast,  if 
deterrence  Is  Interpreted  to  Include  the 
ability  to  limit  the  damage  from  a  small  at- 
tack, a  treaty  negotiated  at  SALT  will  have  to 
allow  for  Improvements  In  the  existing  mis- 
sile forces.  If  we  think  It  possible  and  de- 
sirable to  engage  In  limited  nuclear  fights  we 
will  want  more  warheads  and  greater  ac- 
curacy In  order  to  be  able  to  target  not  only 
an  opponent's  society  as  our  hostage  but  also 
those  unlaunched  missiles  he  Is  holding  in 
reserve  after  a  limited  nuclear  exchange.  Also 
some  provision  for  at  least  a  limited  ABM  de- 
ployment at  cities  would  be  required  in  order 
to  reduce  casualties. 

But  as  these  damage  limiting  forces  are 
increased  by  one  country,  the  other — neces- 
sarily Judging  weapons  he  sees,  not  presumed 
or  stated  intentions — would  feel  his  own 
deterrent  force  threatened.  For  example,  if 
the  U.S.  sees  the  Soviet  Union  deploying  ABM 
systems  or  building  more  missiles  and  war- 

heads,    especially    high    accuracy    MIRV's 

i.e.,  multiple  Independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicles— how  can  we  tell  what  their 
mission  is?  The  additional  Soviet  warheads 
in  growing  numbers  and  with  Improved 
guidance  accuracy  would  pose  a  potential 
threat  to  our  missiles  and  bombers  before 
they  are  launched,  and  a  Soviet  ABM  would 
threaten  them  after  they  are  launched  but 
before  they  arrive  on  target.  Therefore  we 
will  be  driven  to  Increase  or  improve  our 
forces  and  a  technological  arms  race  will 
continue  toward  qualitative  Improvements, 
even  If  numbers  are  constrained. 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  the  precise  meaning 
of  deterrence  has  a  direct  and  major  effect 
on  what  are  Judged  to  be  the  desirable  or 
even  acceptable  forms  of  treaties  to  negotiate 
at  SALT — anywhere  from  a  freeze  to  a  legit- 
imate, although  constrained,  arms  race. 

We  also  require  that  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  can  verify  with  confidence  that  the 
treaty  provisions  negotiated  at  SALT  are 
being  enforced. 

I  win  discuss  verification  only  In  the  con- 
text of  what  can  be  accomplished  unilaterally 
by  national  means  alone.  On  political  grounds 
It  Is  probably  futile  at  this  time  to  require 
on-site  Inspection,  I.e.,  to  require  visits  to 
each  other's  military  bases,  missile  fields,  or 
test  areas.  What  is  more,  I  believe  that  we  do 
not  need  on-site  inspection,  since  what  It  can 
tell  us  that  we  cannot  learn  by  our  technical 
Intelligence  gathering  systems  is  very  lim- 
ited, short  of  requiring  a  very  Intrusive  form 
of  Inspection  that  would  be  unacceptable  to 
all  concerned.  In  that  context  let  me  quote 
once  more  from  the  1969  article  In  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS  by  Harold  Brown :  "On-site  Inspec- 
tion Is  no  longer  the  immovable  roadblock 
that  It  has  been  In  the  past.  Unilateral  means 
of  verification,  available  to  both  sides,  pro- 
vide forms  of  Inspection  as  effective  for  some 
purposes  as  on-the-ground  surveys." 

The  Important  question  for  SALT  is :  What 
does  It  take  for  us  to  be  confident  that  the 
Soviets,  m  a  super-secret  clandestine  effort 
behind  their  self-imp>osed  veil  of  secrecy, 
cannot  be  developing,  testing,  and  deploying 
a  major  nationwide  system  that  will  all  of  a 
sudden  bloom  before  our  eyes,  significantly 
alter  the  strategic  balance  under  a  treaty,  and 
rob  us  of  our  confidence  In  our  ability  to 
deter  them  from  attack?  For  example.  Just 
what  do  we  require  In  order  to  be  confident 
that  the  very  extensively  deployed  Soviet 
surface-to-air  missiles  for  air  defense  against 
bombers  aren't  secretly  being  upgraded  to 
blossom  suddenly  as  an  ABM  system,  a  pos- 
sibility raised  on  many  occasions  by  Penta- 
gon spokesmen? 

Even  when  one  has  at  his  disposal  all  the 
information  about  U.S.  reconnaissance  and 
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surveillance  systems  this  is  not  an  easy  ques- 
tion to  Judge.  To  some,  this  spectre  of  a  sud- 
denly disappearing  deterrence  seems  very 
much  more  real  than  to  others.  Expressions 
of  such  fears  have  intensified  since  the  rapid 
Soviet  air  defense  build-up  at  the  Suez  Canal. 
There  Is  however  very  little  relation  between 
the  two  situations.  Whereas  the  balance  at 
Suez  could  indeed  be  changed  in  a  matter  of 
days,  the  strategic  balance  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  disturbed  only 
on  a  time  scale  of  many  years  which  is  long 
enough  to  allow  either  nation  to  respond  to 
treaty  violations.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
suddenly  disappearing  strategic  deterrence 
capability.  But  as  the  events  at  the  Suez 
Canal  have  made  very  clear,  treaties  and  their 
enforcement  must  be  based  on  the  actual 
conditions,  and  not  primarily  on  intent  or 
promises. 

Since  the  techniques  available  to  the  U.S. 
for  verification  and  surveillance  cannot  be 
discussed  in  public  there  is  not  too  much 
that  I  can  say  on  this  problem  to  help  you 
arrive  at  your  own  conclusions  as  to  how  well 
we  can  enforce  different  provisions  in  a  SALT 
treaty.  I  can  however,  state  two  general  obser- 
vations— you  might  even  can  them  prin- 
ciples— concerning  verification  of  treaty  pro- 
visions on  which  to  base  comparative  if  not 
absolute  Judgments. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  testing.  Al- 
though Soviet  research  and  development 
work  is  carried  on  in  secrecy  and  we  may 
know  little  if  anything  about  such  work, 
there  is  of  necessity  a  long  testing,  evalua- 
tion, and  troop  training  cycle  that  precedes 
introduction  of  new  systems  into  one's  stra- 
tegic forces.  We  oan  monitor  such  a  testing, 
evaluation,  and  training  cycle  for  major  new 
strategic  systems — offensive  as  well  as  defen- 
sive ones;  therefore.  It  is  much  easier  for  us 
to  verify  compliance  with  a  treaty  that  in- 
cludes both  a  testing  and  a  deployment  ban 
of  new  weapons  S3rstems  than  It  is  to  verify 
compliance  with  detailed  treaty  provisions 
which  restrict  numbers  of  specific  new  and 
old  weapons.  For  this  reason  I  consider  that 
an  Important  principle  to  establish  at  SALT 
is  that  of  test  restraints. 

A  second  general  observation  is  that  the 
verification  requirements  are  more  severe 
the  more  finely  tuned  and  delicately  balanced 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  more  compre- 
hensive the  treaty  or  the  more  stringent  the 
restrictions,  the  less  sensitive  the  strategic 
balance  is  to  cheating,  evasion,  or  sudden  ab- 
rogation by  one  party  to  the  agreement. 

According  to  these  observations  or  prin- 
ciples about  the  nature  and  demands  of  the 
verification  problem,  I  conclude  it  Is  easier 
to  verify  SALT  treaties  that  permit  no 
changes  in  existing  offensive  and  defensive 
•ystema  than  It  is  to  verify  those  which  leg- 
islate and  codify  specific  changes  in  kinds 
or  numbers.  Big  steps  toward  limiting  arms 
are  actually  less  sensitive  to  cheating  than 
are  small  steps. 

It  follows  then  that  a  SALT  treaty  that 
bans  the  testing  as  well  as  the  deployment 
of  new  weapons  systems,  and  freezes  forces 
at  or  near  their  present  levels,  is  the  easiest 
to  verify. 

I  would  like  to  state  at  this  time  my  own 
views  with  respect  to  such  a  freeze.  What  I 
interpret  "deterrence"  to  mean  as  a  policy  is 
fully — Indeed  extravagantly — satisfied  by  the 
forces  presently  deployed;  and  completion  of 
those  additional  forces  that  are  presently 
under  active  construction  perturbs  the  bal- 
ance of  U.8.  and  Soviet  forces  only  in  minor 
ways.  However,  I  believe  that  massive  deploy- 
ments of  the  latest  weapons  systems  that 
technology  has  spawned— the  MIRV's  and 
ABM's — will  in  the  future  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult rather  than  less  difficult  to  re-establish 
the  stability  of  balanced  deterrents.  There- 
tore,  I  endorse  precisely  what  Lyndon  John- 
son first  proposed  back  in  1964  in  his  Presi- 
dential Message  to  the  18-Nation  Committee 
on  Disarmament  in  Geneva:  "...  a  verified 
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freeze  of  the  number  and  characteristics  of 
strategic  nuclear  offensive  and  defenslye 
vehlclea." 

I  also  believe  that  our  national  reconnais- 
sance and  surveillance  devices  are  fxilly  ade- 
quate to  verify  compliance  with  such  a  freeze 
if  we  are  willing  to  forbid  the  flight  testing, 
as  well  as  the  deployment,  of  new  systems. 
I  am  not  talking  here  about  restraints  on 
reseuch  and  development  work  but  about 
prohibitions  on  flight  testing  of  new  sys- 
tems. For  this  we  have  no  need  to  require 
visits  to  each  other's  test  areas  or  military 
bases — i.e.,  there  is  no  need  for  on-site  in- 
spection which  to  be  of  value  would  have  to 
be  very  intmslve  and  which  in  any  case  is 
xuidoubtedly  politically  unacceptable. 

I  believe  that  such  a  freeze  coupled  with 
test  restraints  achieves  all  the  most  desirable 
goals  we  can  hope  for  from  Stage  I  of  SALT: 

(1)  Confidence  that  our  present  deterrent 
capabUltles  wUl  be  maintained. 

(2)  A  halt  to  the  arms  race  in  both  its 
quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects. 

(3)  A  simple  treaty  that  can  be  readily 
verified.  Its  provisions  require  a  minimum  of 
collateral  constraints  or  indicators.  There  is 
no  need  to  define  precisely  how  much  of  what 
a  nation  can  do  where  and  when. 

It  will  also  set  the  scene  for  Stage  n  of 
SALT.  Once  having  stopped  the  deadly  and 
costly  arms  race,  we  can  start  on  the  path  to 
reductions  of  forces  from  their  present  mon- 
strous levels  of  potential  overkill. 

The  keys  to  this  proposal  are  that  we  are 
satisfied  with  deterrence  as  It  now  exists,  i.e., 
with  a  minimal  deterrence,  and  that  we  re- 
nounce damage  limiting  or  war  fighting 
strategies;  and  fvirthermore  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  put  a  damper  on  the  technological  as 
well  as  the  quantitative  arms  race  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  by  restricting 
testing. 

Is  anything  wrong  with  this  solution?  We 
ask  naturally  what  risks  and  dangers  would 
we  be  exposed  to  if  such  a  treaty  were  nego- 
tiated at  SALT.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  there  is  some  risk  associated  with  any 
arms  control  negotiations  and  treaty.  How- 
ever there  is  also  very  great  risk  with  con- 
tinuing an  arms  race.  The  challenge  is  to 
balance  the  risks  associated  with  the  various 
possible  strategic  policies  and  to  Judge  what 
is  politically  acceptable  in  the  context  of  this 
balance.  I  view  this  problem  as  follows: 
There  are  two  alleged  risks  in  a  policy  of 
minimal  deterrence  coupled  with  a  freeze  on 
the  testing  and  deploying  of  new  weapons. 
The  first  is  that  we  would  be  limiting  what 
we  could  do  if  deterrence  fails.  We  woiUd  be 
unable  to  limit  damage  to  ourselves  in  the 
event  that  deterrence  fails,  or  in  the  face  of 
a  small  attack  or  accident  originating  from 
the  Soviet  Union  or  from  a  newly  emerging 
nuclear  power.  The  second  alleged  risk  is  that 
because  of  the  restraints  against  testing  new 
systems  we  will  be  vulnerable  to  technologi- 
cal surprises  that  in  time  could  erode  our 
deterrent. 

A  strong  R&D — ^research  and  develop- 
ment— program  will  provide  the  necessary 
safeguards  against  this  second  risk.  There  is 
a  major  difference  between  developing  new 
technologies  with  R&D  in  the  labwatorles 
and  deploying  weapons  systems  that  incor- 
porate these  new  advances,  rhere  would  be 
no  constraint  on  R&D.  An  R&D  constraint 
would  to  my  mind  be  both  unverlfiable  and 
undesirable  since  It  would  leave  one  more  ex- 
posed to  technological  surprises.  There  Is  no 
virtue  in  that.  By  prohibiting  full  scale  test- 
ing of  advanced  new  systems  we  would  how- 
ever effectively  prevent  their  deployment. 
Without  a  realistic  test  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram a  nation's  military  and  strategic  plan- 
ners will  be  unable  to  develop  the  confidence 
in  a  new  weapons  system  that  they  have  if 
their  entire  strategic  policy  and  national  sur. 
vlval  depend  on  its  successful  operation. 
Neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  Soviet  Union  should 
gain  a  decisive  advantage  from  such  a  test 
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prohibition.  Without  the  cost  of  major  test 
and  evaluation  programs  and  of  new  weapons 
deployments  very  much  more  money  would 
be  available  to  devote  to  an  effective,  and  I 
think  Improved,  R&D  program  in  order  to 
maintain  the  desired  hedge  against  the  fu- 
ture. The  brake  on  the  arms  race  would  be 
supplied  directly  and  effectively  by  con- 
straints and  outright  prohibitions  of  the 
testing  and  evaluation  work — and  that  is 
precisely  where  I  think  the  control  on  arms 
technology  and  spending  should  be  t^^lled. 

Although  testing  of  new  systems  would  be 
prohibited  we  would  allow  limited  testing  of 
existing  systems  in  order  to  retain  the  neces- 
sary operational  confidence  In  our  present 
forces.  Such  a  test  restraint  could  be  moni- 
tored and  enforced  with  little  difficulty  and 
we  could  verify  that  no  new  threat  to  our 
deterrent  forces  was  developing. 

How  can  we  Judge  the  first  alleged  risk 
that  I  mentioned  earlier  of  having  no  way  at 
all  to  limit  damage  to  ourselves  should  de- 
terrence fall?  Almost  everyone  who  has 
studied  the  problem  agrees  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  effective  defense  against 
all-out  attack  In  this  modern  missile  era 
when  Just  one  warhead  or  one  ICBM  carries 
more  destructive  power  than  rained  from  the 
skies  in  all  of  World  War  U.  and  when  that 
warhead  can  be  delivered  so  accurately  from 
across  the  oceans  that  if  targeted  for  San 
Francisco  there  will  no  longer  be  a  San  Fran- 
cisco. However,  human  instinct  drives  us 
to  defend  ourselves  against  the  possible,  if 
not  the  impossible.  Should  we  give  up  on 
defense  entirely  by  settling  for  no  more  than 
minimal  deterrence  and  negotiating  a  freeze 
In  weapons?  To  answer  this  we  must  ask  how 
this  rUk  balances  against  the  risks  asoclated 
with  other  courses  that  we  may  follow  with 
our  strategic  policy. 

Consider  the  impllcaUons  if  the  UJ5.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  negotiate  a  treaty  at  SALT 
that  permits  us  to  defend  our  cities  against 
the  major  damage  which  could  be  caused  by 
small  attacks  or  accidents.  We  will  require 
then  a  nationwide  deployment  of  some  ABM 
defense  at  our  cities.  If,  in  addition,  we  wish 
to  limit  damage  to  our  people  and  cities  by 
destroying  that  part  of  the  Soviet  missile 
force  that  had  not  yet  been  launched  against 
us  during  the  initial  exchanges  of  a  limited 
war  we  will  require  large  numbers  of  accurate 
MIRV's. 

When  accurate  MIRV's  are  extensively 
deployed  so  that  nimibers  of  warheads  can 
no  longer  be  counted  Just  by  adding  up 
numbers  of  launchers;  when  the  numbers  of 
these  warheads  for  each  nation  are  much 
larger  than  the  numbers  of  enemy  launchers 
they  threaten;  when  their  guidance  accuracy 
Is  precise  enough  so  that  they  can  destroy 
hardened  missile  silos  that  that  invulnerable 
to  anything  but  almost  a  direct  hit;  and 
when  large  ABM  radars  dot  the  landscape, 
we  shall  have  considerably  greater  uncer- 
tainty about  how  dangerous  a  threat  we  pose 
to  each  other.  How  will  Soviet  planners  view 
extensive  deployments  of  such  MIRV's  and 
ABM's  by  the  U.S.?  Necessarily  they  will 
Judge  the  weapons  they  see — not  the  words 
of  poUcy  they  hear— and  it  will  not  be  clear 
whether  we  are  developing  damage  limiting 
forces  for  deterrence  or  first  strike  forces 
aimed  to  attack  and  destroy  much  if  not  all 
of  their  deterrent  strength.  The  problem  Is 
that  these  high  accuracy  MIRV's  and  broad 
coverage  ABM's  have  ambiguous  missions, 
and  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  their  deterrent 
from  their  first-strike  threat.  Soviet  IiORV's 
and  ABM's  will  present  the  same  problems 
to  our  planners. 

This  is  the  curse  of  weapons  systems  with 
ambiguous  missions.  TTiey  begin  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  a  deterrent  and  a  first 
strike  policy  and  will  provide  additional  in- 
centives for  deplojring  new  weapons. 

This  very  issue  that  I  have  posed  in  the 
SALT  context  has  been  at  the  heart  of  much 
of  the  recent  public  discussion  on  the  Safe- 
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guard  ABM  system  and  on  the  US.  MIRV 
deployments.  Bine©  deterrence  Is  a  state  of 
mind  and  Is  as  much  a  psychological  prob- 
lem as  It  la  a  mlUtary  one,  these  systems 
muBt  be  viewed  with  great  discomfort. 

Indeed  I  have  no  reluctance  In  principle 
to  attempt  to  defend  myself  with  ABMs 
against  limited  attacks— whether  Uunched 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Prance.  China,  or 
anywhere  else.  In  pracUce.  however  Imple- 
menting such  a  policy  will  Inevitably  result 
in  higher  force  levels  of  both  offensive  and 
defensive  forces  for  the  reasons  I  have  illus- 
trated. WIU  this  path  lead  to  improved  secu- 
rity? I  think  not.  I  view  the  proliferation  of 
weaoons  with  ambiguous  missions— such  as 
MIRV's  and  ABM  defenses  with  broad  cover- 
age-as  producing  a  more  fragile  stability  of 
deterrence. 

ABM  Is  particularly  troublesome  in  this 
regard.  In  contrast  to  MIRVs  which  threaten 
only  the  fixed  land-based  missiles,  a  nation- 
wide ABM  defense  of  cities  poses  a  potential 
thread  to  blunt  the  entire  deterrent  force- 
land  and  sea  based— of  an  opponent.  More- 
over such  an  ABM  system  would  have  Its 
(treatest  effectiveness  in  support  of  a  first 
strike.  Let  me  explain  why  this  Is  so.  Present 
day  technology  as  well  as  the  technology  of 
the  near  futvire  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  enemy  can  defeat  an  ABM  defense  with 
ease  by  buUdlng  enough  missiles  at  lower 
doUar  cost  relative  to  the  ABM  and  by  taking 
appropriate  steps  In  designing  hU  missiles. 
1  e  equipping  them  with  confusion  devices 
or  so-called  pen  aids.  Any  ABM  umbrella  we 
might  construct  would  suffer  this  criticism. 
Imagine,  however,  the  situation  If  we  were 
to  strike  first  In  a  massive  attack  on  Soviet 
mlssUee.  Following  such  a  strike  their  sur- 
viving retaliatory  missiles  could  be  very 
much  more  effectively  engaged  by  our  ABM 
since.  In  addition  to  being  smaller  In  number, 
they  might  not  achieve  their  planned  coordi- 
nation for  saturating  and  penetrating  the 
defense.  So  an  ABM  would  be  most  effective 
m  support  of  a  first  strike  policy.  Therefore 
more  than  any  other  weapons  system,  ABM 
will  govern  the  level  of  forces  that  can  be 
negotiated  at  SALT  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  deterrence. 

If  a  comprehensive  freeze  as  I  advocated 
earlier  on  testing  and  deploying  new  offen- 
sive and  defensive  systems  is  not  or  cannot  be 
negotiated,  then  I  believe  that  the  most  Im- 
portant single  step  to  be  taken  at  SALT 
would  be  a  limit  on  large  ABM  systems  that 
provide  extensive  coverage  to  as  low  a  level  as 
can  be  negotiated— preferably  zero.  I  would 
strongly  prefer  to  establish  a  principle  of 
comprehensive  limitations  on  offensive  as 
well  as  defensive  weapons  systems  even  if 
such  limitations  were  to  fall  short  of  the 
freeze  that  I  have  advocated.  However  I 
believe  It  Is  of  primary  importance  to  limit 
ABM.  No  difficulties  at  the  negotiating  table 
should  be  allowed  to  seriously  Impede  prog- 
ress toward  a  limit  or  a  total  ban  on  large 
ABM  systems. 

If  ABM's  are  banned,  there  can  be  no  con- 
ceivable reason  for  major  Increases  of  the 
offensive  missile  forces.  As  I  have  argued,  it 
is  both  unnecessary  and  unfortunate  that  we 
now  find  ourselves  moving  down  the  path  to 
MIRV's.  With  MIRVs  alone.  In  the  absence 
of  ABM  defenses,  we  both  remain  each  other's 
hostage  and  a  balance  of  deterrence  can  be 
maintained.  However  with  both  MIRV's  and 
ABM's  we  will  have  lost  our  best  hope  for 
controlling  the  arms  race  at  this  time  and  we 
will  truly  become  Its  driven  slave. 

Therefore,  short  of  accomplishing  a  freeze. 
I  think  the  most  Important  first  step  at  SALT 
is  to  prohibit,  or  severely  limit.  ABM  de- 
fenses with  large  radars  and  the  potential  to 
protect  people  and  cities.  I  endorse  this  not 
as  an  end  in  Itself  but  In  the  context  of  the 
vital  first  step  in  a  series  of  many  towards 
accomplishing  the  "imperative"  of  arms  re- 
ductions.  I  would  expect  It  to  be  accom- 
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panled  by  clear  and  continuing  restraint  in 
expanding  or  improving  other  strategic  of- 
fensive missiles  or  air  defense  systems. 

In  support  of  a  weapons  freeze  I  have 
argued  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of 
stopping  the  arms  race — not  of  winning  a 
war  shoxild  deterrence  fall.  I  don't  know  what 
It  means  to  fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war, 
nor  do  I  think  anyone  knows  what  it  means. 
In  fact  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  meaning 
to  talk  about  "winning  a  nuclear  war."  To 
my  mind  the  greater  risk  faced  by  the  world's 
nuclear  powers  Is  that  of  finding  ourselves 
propelled  toward  a  nuclear  war  by  the  mad 
momentum  of  the  nuclear  arms  race — of 
finding  ourselves  propelled  Into  a  holocaust 
of  such  horror  that  there  will  be  no  winners, 
just  losers  all. 

I  consider  the  arms  race  Itself  our  most 
dangerous  enemy  and  the  strategy  that  I 
support  Is  to  achieve  the  victory  of  stopping 
it  while  preserving  our  deterrent.  According 
to  a  more  traditional  and  historical  stra- 
tegic theory,  we  should  develop  forces  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  a  victory  in  a  nuclear 
exchange.  This  means  disarming  an  enemy — 
that  is,  destroying  all  or  as  much  as  possible 
of  his  strike  forces.  Moreover,  the  technol- 
ogy of  modern  weapons — of  MIRV's  and 
ABM's — permits  us  to  dream  of  forces  than 
can  Indeed  Implement  such  a  strategy  to 
destroy  his  forces — I.e.,  a  counterforce  strat- 
egy. Such  forces  would  provide  our  planners 
with  a  broader  and  more  flexible  range  of 
responses  to  threats,  provocations,  or  actual 
nuclear  incidents  than  simply  attacking 
people. 

The  possibility  of  a  counterforce  strategy 
was  specifically  raised  in  President  Nixon's 
public  State  of  the  World  Message  of  last 
February  18.  He  asked:  "Should  a  President 
in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  be  left  with 
the  single  option  of  ordering  the  mass  de- 
struction of  enemy  civilians,  in  the  face  of 
the  certainty  that  It  would  be  followed  by 
the  mass  slaughter  of  Americans?" 

The  case  for  such  a  coimterforce  strategy 
has  been  presented  in  detail  recently  by 
Dr.  Michael  May,  Director  of  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  at  Llvermore.*  He  ad- 
vocates developing  forces  to  ensure  a  military 
victory,  which  be  defined  as  establishing  the 
".  .  .  condition  in  which  oiir  remaining  mili- 
tary forces  are  superior  to  our  opponent's,  to 
the  extent  that  we  could  use  them  effectively 
in  seeking  to  halt  further  destruction  of  our 
country  by  defensive  measures  or  counter- 
threats,  of  adverse  political  changes  backed 
by  force  of  arms  from  being  carried  out  in 
the  future."  In  support  of  developing  forces 
such  as  MIRV  and  ABM  suitable  for  waging 
and  winning  a  nuclear  exchange  Dr.  May 
argue  that,  if  war  comes: 

"The  capability  for  achieving  military  vic- 
tory or  at  least  for  preventing  military  de- 
feat will  become  the  uppermost  military  con- 
sideration in  the  mind  of  whatever  surviving 
authority  controls  the  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Retaliation  will  appear  to  be  a  sec- 
ondary and  in  fact  an  unnecessary  goal." 

Dr.  May  argues  in  some  detail  that  the  nu- 
clear defense  aimed  at  such  a  military  victory 
may  Indeed  be  technically  feasible  if  we 
Implement  fully  requirements  such  as: 

(a)  Flexible  retargeting  for  otir  unused 
missiles. 

(b)  Post-strike  reconnaissance  by  planes 
and  satellites  to  assess  damage  and  identify 
accurately  and  quickly  targets  to  be  struck, 
primarily  unlaunched  enemy  missiles,  but 
also  other  military  and  Industrial  installa- 
tions. 

(c)  Sxirvivable  reeupply  and  reload  capa- 
bilities for  our  nuclear  submarines  at  sea. 

(d)  Additional  fall-out  shelters  and  food 
and  drug  reserves  for  Improved  survivability 
of  U.S.  citizens. 

The  case   against  this  strategy  Is  to  me 
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a  very  compelling  one  and  Is  based  on  two 
points.  The  first  I  have  already  given:  If 
either  nation  attempts  to  develop  and  deploy 
the  weapons  to  Implement  a  counterforce 
strategy  for  deterrence,  both  nations  will 
end  up  in  a  frenetic  arms  race.  The  end  re- 
sult of  this  race  will  be  a  higher  level  of 
armaments  and  a  more  fragile  stability  of  de- 
terrence because  the  additional  forces  with 
their  ambiguously  Interpretable  missions  will 
bridge  the  wide  gulf  that  exists  today  be- 
tween presently  deployed  forces  for  minimal 
deterrence  and  those  required  for  first  strike. 
Back  In  1962  Henry  Kissinger,'  President 
Nixon's  top  national  security  adviser,  ex- 
pressed the  case  against  a  counterforce 
strategy  In  this  way:  "A  counterforce  strat- 
egy designed  to  win  a  victory  after  we 
concede  the  first  blow  Is  an  Illusion."  He 
also  noted  the  effect  of  such  a  strategy  on 
the  arms  race: 

"The  effort  to  develop  such  a  coimterforce 
capability  would  Involve  us  In  a  tour  de  force. 
It  would  impose  staggering  force  require- 
ments on  us,  draining  off  all  other  military 
capabilities.  The  mere  effort  to  develop  such 
a  force  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  a  splrallng 
arms  race  and  perhaps  provoke  a  pre-emptive 
attack." 

The  second  point  against  this  course  can 
be  made  by  recalling  the  experience  of  the 
late  1950's  and  early  1960's — more  than  a 
decade  ago — when  the  vision  of  localized  tac- 
tical nuclear  conflicts  flrst  traumatized  our 
leading  strategic  and  military  planners.  Dur- 
ing the  19&0's  many  U.S.  planners  advocated 
a  nuclear  strategy  for  deterring  communist 
aggression — primarily  against  the  NATO  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe.  Knowledge  that  the 
U.S.  would  employ  nuclear  weapons  from  the 
very  outset  was  thought  to  be  the  most  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  local  aggression.  It 
seemed  to  offer  the  best  prospect  of  using  the 
Industrial  capacity  of  the  West  to  best  ad- 
vantage while  off-setting  the  manpower  ad- 
vantage of  the  then  solid  Slno-Soviet  bloc. 
But  further  understanding  of  the  difficulties 
of  staying  in  control  of  the  precipitous  flow 
of  events  during  the  extreme  confusion  and 
devastation  of  even  localized  nuclear  conflict 
soon  led  to  a  deeper  realization  of  the  enor- 
mous dangers  of  such  a  policy.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  once  the  nuclear  line  or  flre- 
break  was  crossed  the  nations  were  on  un- 
known terrain  with  no  confidence  or  experi- 
ence as  to  how  to  control  the  power  and 
devastation  we  were  imleashlng,  and  no 
confidence  or  experience  as  to  how  to  limit 
the  conflict. 

As  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  was  recently  quoted  as  saying  about 
tactical  nuclear  weapons: 

"Once  you  use  them  you  use  everything 
else;  you  can't  keep  them  limited;  youll 
destroy  everything." 

Similarly,  Henry  Kissinger  has  written,* 
"No  one  knows  how  governments  or  people 
win  react  to  a  nuclear  explosion  under  con- 
ditions where  both  sides  possess  vast  arse- 
nals." Recognizing  this  danger  we  abandoned 
the  nuclear  strategy  for  aggression  In  the 
1960's  and  I  believe  It  makes  no  more  sense 
today  to  resurrect  the  notion  of  flghtlng 
nuclear  wars  and  prevailing.  Our  goals  at 
SALT  must  not  flirt  with  fantasies  of 
Pyrrhic  nuclear  victories.  The  primary  Issue 
is  to  stop  an  arms  race.  The  overriding  con- 
cern is  not  what  we  do  If  deterrence  falls; 
It  is  to  make  deterrence  work  by  defeating 
our  gfreat  common  enemy — an  arms  race — 
and  stabilizing  the  present  balance. 

Although  I  have  provided  a  technical  basis 
for  the  views  expressed  here.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  In  my  assessment  of  dangers  and  risks 
I  have  gone  beyond  purely  objective  criteria 
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and  entered  into  Important  and  determin- 
ing political  ones.  They  are  also  the  much 
more  difficult  criteria.  "Politics  is  harder 
that  physics,"  Einstein  once  said. 

Recognizing  this,  I  think  it  is  also  clear 
that  we  must  look  to  our  political  leaders  to 
lead  the  way  with  the  vision  and  dedicated 
commitment  of  true  statesmen  to  a  real  halt 
In  the  arms  race.  But  we  must  do  more  and 
that  Is  to  create  an  informed  public  con- 
stituency for  arms  control  which  will  assist 
in  guiding,  or  pushing,  our  political  leaders 
toward  this  goal.  Patience  and  hard  techni- 
cal work  are  necessary  for  assessing  and  bal- 
ancing the  dangers  and  risks.  They  are  nec- 
essary, for  example,  to  distinguish  air  de- 
fense from  ABM  developments.  But  much 
more  than  technicians  and  technical  analy- 
sis are  needed  here — and  above  all  states- 
manship, visionary  political  leadership,  and 
the  determination  that  has  carried  pioneers 
through  deserts  and  over  oceans  and  moun- 
tains to  seemingly  ImpKMSlble  goals.  Other- 
wise arms  control  may  never  get  a  chance  to 
help  us  survive. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  Insert  in  the  Record,  part  VXII  of  the 
article  entitled:  "Private  and  Public  Re- 
tirement Pensions:  Findings  from  the 
1968  Survey  of  the  Aged"  by  Walter  W. 
Kolodrubetz. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
Incomes  of  the  Retired 

The  probable  effects  on  income  levels  of  re- 
tirement programs  that  supplement  OASDHI 
can  be  inferred  from  the  analysis  of  pension 
levels  already  made.  For  those  receiving  pen- 
sions, such  payments  were  the  single  most 
important  factor  in  their  relatively  high  in- 
come levels  and  tjrpically  went  hand  in  hand 
with  high  OASDHI  benefits. 

Persons  with  two  pensions  tended  to  oc- 
cupy a  more  fortunate  Income  position  than 
the  vast  majority  of  the  aged.  More  than 
half  the  aged  couples  with  dual  pensions  had 
enough  Income  for  at  least  a  moderate  level 
of  living  m  1967,  according  to  measures  de- 
veloped by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Furthermore,  very  few  would  be  called  poor 
on  the  basis  of  Social  Security  Adminlstra- 
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tlon  poverty  measures.  The  Income  level  of 
married  couples  with  dual  pensions  was 
much  better  than  that  for  their  nonmarrled 
counterparts,  who  presumably  need  less  to 
live  on.  These  nonmarrled  persons  were  in 
a  better  financial  position  than  those  relying 
on  OASDHI  Income  or  with  no  pension  at  all 
and,  as  among  married  couples,  few  would  be 
classified  as  poor. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  beneficiary  couples 
receiving  private  pensions  had  combined  an- 
nual Incomes  that  totaled  less  than  $2,500, 
60  percent  had  Incomes  from  $2,500  to  $4,999, 
and  35  percent  had  $5,000  or  more  (table  9). 
Income  levels  were  lower  for  nonmarrled 
beneficiaries  with  private  pensions  than  they 
were  for  private  pensioner  couples,  but  fewer 
than  10  percent  had  less  than  $1,500  in  in- 
come. Eighty  percent  of  the  nonmarrled  had 
incomes  between  $1,500  and  $3,999,  and  the 
remainder  was  sparsely  represented  In  higher 
Income  levels. 

Incomes  of  OASDHI  beneficiaries  with 
private  pensions  and  of  those  with  no  other 
pension  than  OASDHI  differed  significantly. 
Those  with  only  one  pension  had  a  much 
lower  distribution  by  income  class.  Two  out 
of  6  of  these  married  couples  had  Income 
below  $2,500  in  1967.  Among  the  aged  living 
alone,  50  percent  of  the  men  and  65  percent 
of  the  women  had  Incomes  below  $1,500.  The 
differences  in  Income  between  OASDHI 
beneficiaries  who  received  private  pension 
payments  and  those  who  did  not  receive 
such  supplementary  pensions  are  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  median  Incomes,  which  had  a 
spread  of  more  than  $1,000. 

The  data  In  table  9  indicate  that  OASDHI 
beneficiaries  who  also  received  pensions  from 
a  Federal,  State,  or  local  government  or  under 
the  railroad  retirement  system  had  total  in- 
come only  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
OASDHI  beneficiaries  with  private  pensions. 
Like  private  pensioners,  they  were  In  a  much 
better  financial  position  than  those  receiving 
OASDHI  benefits  alone.  Only  15  percent  of 
OASDHI  beneficiary  couples  with  other  pub- 
lic pensions,  for  example,  had  Incomes  below 
$2,500,  In  contrast  to  almost  45  percent  for 
units  with  OASDHI  and  no  other  pension. 

Another  group  in  the  aged  retired  popula- 
tion— persons  not  receiving  OASDHI  bene- 
fits but  with  a  pension  from  the  government 
or  railroad  retirement  systems — was  well- 
off  In  comparison  with  persons  receiving 
only  OASDHI  benefits.  As  table  9  shows,  their 
median  Income  of  $3,745  was  35  percent 
higher  than  that  of  couples  receiving  only 
OASDHI  payments  in  retirement  benefits. 
Median  Income  for  nonmarrled  women  with 
OASDHI  only  or  another  public  pension  was 
about  the  same,  however. 

For  married  couples  not  receiving  retire- 
ment benefits,  median  Income  was  more 
than  double  that  for  couples  receiving  only 
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OASHDI  In  retirement  benefit  Income  and 
subsUntlally  higher  than  the  total  Income 
of  dual  pensioners  and  thoee  receiving  only 
a  public  pension  other  than  OASDHI.  This 
difference  refiecte  the  fact  that  retirement 
benefits  rarely  equal  preretirement  earnings 
and  persons  no  longer  in  the  labor  force 
would  thus  tend  to  have  lower  Income  than 
those  still  working. 

For  nonmarrled  persons  the  situation  was 
reversed.  The  median  Incomes  for  men  and 
women  not  receiving  retirement  benefits 
were  at  levels  that  were  low  in  comparison 
with  those  for  persons  receiving  one  or  more 
retirement  benefits.  Nonmarrled  persons 
without  retirement  benefits  were  not  as 
likely  to  be  working  as  either  member  of  a 
married-couple  imit  and  they  had  lower 
earnings  If  they  were  working.  The  low  In- 
comes for  this  group  also  refiect.  in  part, 
reliance  on  public  assistance  payments  for 
main  support  by  a  large  number  of  non- 
marrled persons,  especially  the  women.  An 
analysis  of  the  role  of  public  assistance  will 
be  presented  in  a  later  article. 

The  relationship  of  private  pensions  to  in- 
come levels  Is  demonstrated  also  by  the 
proportions  of  units  aged  65  and  over  re- 
ceiving Income  from  these  sources  at  specified 
income  levels.  As  table  10  indicates,  regard- 
less of  the  type  of  unit,  relatively  few  of  those 
at  the  low-income  level  received  income  from 
a  private  pension  plan.  This  source  was  very 
important  for  those  in  the  income  levels  of 
$3,000  or  more,  where  about  30  percent  of 
the  couples  on  the  OASDHI  rolls  received 
such  payments  in  1967.  For  nonmarrled  men 
and  women.  It  was  an  important  source  in 
the  Income  range  of  $2,00O-$3,999.  For  both 
men  and  women  It  was  less  Important  at 
levels  of  $4,000  and  above. 

Other  public  pensions  were  also  reported 
as  a  source  of  Income,  mostly  by  persons 
with  high  total  income.  One-sixth  of  the 
beneficiary  couples  with  Incomes  of  $4,000 
or  more  reported  other  public  pension  in- 
come. Nonmarrled  beneficiaries  receiving  gov- 
ernment and  railroad  pensions  were  even 
more  likely  to  be  found  at  higher  income 
levels,  and  a  fourth  of  those  with  Incomes  at 
$4,000  or  above  had  such  pensions. 

When  government  and  railroad  penslo|is 
and  private  pensions  are  combined,  with 
overlap  of  programs  taken  into  account,  al- 
most half  the  OASDHI  beneficiaries  with  in- 
comes of  $4,000  and  above  are  shown  to 
have  had  more  than  one  pension.  At  the  low- 
er end  of  the  scale,  less  than  2  percent  of 
those  with  incomes  xmder  $1,600  reported 
6uch  receipt.  Among  nonmarrted  beneflclaries, 
two  pensions  (OASDHI  and  another  public 
or  private  pension)  were  reported  by  about 
40  percent  of  those  with  Incomes  of  $4,000 
and  above  and  by  3  percent  of  those  with 
Incomes  under  $1,500. 


TABLE  9.— INCOME  SIZE  BY  TYPE  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFIT  FOR  OASDHI  BENEFICIARIES  i  AND  NONBENEFICIARIES  »  :  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGED  UNITS  BY  MONEY 

INCOME  CLASS,  BY  RECEIPT  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS,  1967 


OASDHI  benents  and— 


Total  money  incomt 


Public 

pension 

Private         Other  No         other 

group        pubhc  other*        than 

pension  >      pension      pension     OASDHI 


No 
retire- 
ment 
benefit 


MARRIED  COUPLES 

Number  (in  thousands): 

Total 1,009  392 

_     Reporting  on  total  income 728  299 

Percentof  units  ...  100  100 

Lawthan  $1,000 (•)  (4) 

Jl.OOOto  1,499  ..  .           ^'  { 

Jl.SOOto  1,999 2  4 

C.OOO  to  2,499 5  8 

C.500  to  2,999  ..                  12  6 

J3.000  to  3,999 27  22 

J4.000  to  4,999 :;";: u  27 

J5.000  to  7.499                                        "  22  21 

J7.5CO  to  9.999  ..    7  6 

JIO.OOO  or  more ..'. 6  6 

Median  income,  dollars ""  4,087  4,362 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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3,438 

166 

525 

2,665 

127 

342 

100 

100 

100 

4  .. 

6 

9 

2 

5 

16 

2 

8 

15 

9 

6 

12 

13 

1 

18 

29 

4 

8 

19 

8 

10 

IS 

21 

4 

12 

22 

3  .. 

19 

2,748 

3.746 

6,270 

Total  money  income 


OASDHI  benefib  and— 

Private        Other  No 

group        public         other 

pension  <      pension      pension 


Public 
pension 

No 

other 

retire- 

than 

ment 

OASDHI 

benefit 

NONMARRIEO  PERSONS 

Number  (In  thousands): 

Total.. 605  476 

Reporting  on  total  Income 448  365 

Percent  of  units loo  100 

Less  than  JI.OOO \  3 

Jl.OOO  to  Jl,499 S  13 

Jl,500  to  $1,999 19  U 

J2,000  to  J2,499 28  19 

$2,500  to  $2,999 15  H 

$3,000  to  $3.999 18  14 

$4,000  to  K999 9  10 

$5,000  to  $7, 499 3  8 

$7,500  to  $8,999 1  6 

$10,000  or  more 1  2 

Median  income, dollars 2,412  2,611 


6,353 

343 

5.160 

278 

100 

100 

30 

24 

31 

21 

18 

11 

9 

19 

4 

8 

4 

7 

1 

4 

2 

3 

Oi 

4 

1,284 

1,649 

1,025 

860 

100 

48 

28 

8 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1,020 


XUM 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  26,  1971 


TABLE  9  -INCOME  SIZE  BY  TYPE  OF  RETIREMEia  BENEFIT  FOR  OASDHI  BENEFICIARIES  ^  AND  NONBENEFICIARIES  »  :  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGED  UNITS  BY  MONEY 
TABLtS.     ini-UKic  3i«,c  Di  INCOME  CLASS,  BY  RECEIPT  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS,   1967— Contlnu«l 


TottI  money  incoma 


OASDHI  beiMfits  and— 

Private        Ottier  No 

group        public        other 

pension  >      pension      pension 


Public 

pension 

otiier 

than 

OASDHI 


No 
retire- 
ment 
benefit 


MEN 


Number  <ln  thousands): 

TotaL.„ 

Reporting  on  income*. 

Percent  of  unih 

Lms  than  Jl, 000 

11,000  to  Jl,499. 

J1.500  to  J1.999 

fe.OOO  to  $2.499 

C,500  to  $2,999 


$3,000  to  J3.999 ?} 

J4,000  to  »4,999 >\ 

$5,000  to  $7.499 J 


287 

128 

238 

103 

100 

100 

1  .. 

3 

14 

19 

7 

24 

23 

IS 

13 

fl 

14 

7 

4 

12 

1 

9 

1 

2 

2.580 

2,812 

1,476 

1,268 

100 

22  . 

28  . 

22 

13 

4 

5 

2 

2 

^? 

1,500 


109 
87 
(') 


172 

153 

100 

37 

36 

2 

8 

3 


8 

3 

3 

1,175 


Total  money  Income 


OMEN 


Number  (in  tRoOsands): 

Total 

Reporting  on  total  income. 

Percent  ol  units 

Less  than  $1,000 

11,000  to  $1,499 

$1,500  to  $1,999 

$2,000  to  $2,499 

»,500  to  $2,999 

$3,000  to  $3,999 

$4,000  io  $4,999. 

$5,000to$7,*99. 

$7,500  to  $9,999. 

$10,000  or  more. 


OASDHI  benefits  end- 
Private        Other  No 
group        public        other 
pennon  ■      pension      pension     OASDHI      benefit 


Public 

pension  No 

other  retire- 

than  ment 


Median  income,  dollars 2,302 


317 

348 

4,876 

210 

262 

3.»? 

100 

100 

100 

1 

5 

33 

7 

13 

32 

20 

17 

17 

33 

17 

8 

14 

10 

4 

14 

15 

3 

7 

11 

1 

7 

6 

2 

1 

1 

5 
2 

'' 

302 

2,342 

1,230 

1,290 


$7,500  to  $9,999. 

$10,000  or  more 

Median  Income,  dollars.  

,-    ,  .,     ..    -i^  . fc„  r^.:ux<  »kAir  fir<t  hentfit  In  Februarv  1967  or  later  the  tra  n-  •  Excludes  a  small  number  ol  units  who  did  not  report  on  private  pension  receipt 

,1'n^ly' "su'Vd'I'n'd'rp^  a    '^^  :'7^"tene"h^fanr;1ls!>\'x^^X''a'!^."nu'mbW  of  u^  •  Includes  a  small  number  of  units  reporting  both  a  private  and  another  public  , 

?eS  |irfi^itepen«ons~i!  no  OASDHI  benefits,  as  well  as  some  who  did  not  report  on  private        •  0.5  percent  or  less. ... 

pension  receipt. 


234 

191 

100 

30 

28 

11 

14 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 


853 

707 

100 

49 

26 

9 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1,007 


'  0.5  percent  or  less. 

>  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100,000. 


pension. 


TABLE  10  -SOURCE  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  BY  INCOME  SIZE  FOR  OASDHI  BENEFICIARIES  •:  PERCENT  OF  AG£D  UNITS  WITH  MONEY  INCOME  FROM  PRIVATE  AND  OTHER 
lABLL  lu.— »uu«i,i:  ur  VMiUt  PENSION  PLANS,  BY  MONEY  INCOME  CLASS,   1967  


Married  couples  with 
OASDHI  benefits  and 


Nonmarned  persons 


Total  With  OASDHI 
benefits  and 


Men  with  OASDHI 
benefits  and— 


Total  money  income 


Private  group 
pension 


Other  public    Private  group     Other  public    Private  group     Other  public    Private  group 
pension  pension  pension  pension  pension  pension 


Women  with  OASDHI 
benefits  and  — 


Other  public 
pension 


Less  than  $1,500. 

$1,500  to  $1.999.. 
$2,000  to  $2,999.. 
$3,000  to  V3.999-. 
$4,000  or  more... 


n 

14 
27 
31 


1 
3 

5 

9 

17 


1 
8 

20 
24 
17 


2 

5 
12 
16 
25 


1 

13 
26 
41 
28 


2 

2 

12 

11 

22 


1 

6 

16 

15 

10 


2 

6 

12 

19 

26 


>  Excludes  beneficiaries  who  received  their  first  benefit  in  February  »967|)r  later  the  ti^n- 
sitionally  Insured,  and  special  "age-72"  beneficiaries;  also  excludes  a  small  number  of  units 


reporting  private  pensions,  but  no  OASDHI  benefits. 
>  0.5  percent  or  less. 


(CONGRESSIONAL  SECRECY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHTISBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  an  editorial  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  In  the  Worcester,  Mass.  Tele- 
gram. 

It  Is  distressing  to  note,  as  this  edito- 
rial points  out,  that  the  percentage  of 
Closed  committee  meetings  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1970  was  the  third 
highest  since  1953. 

The  attached  editorial  should  be  a 
reminder  to  all  of  us  that  the  people  of 
this  country  are  intensely  interested  in 
the  activities  and  procedures  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  they  will  and  should  be 
expecting  a  dramatic  improvement  be- 
cause of  the  implementation  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

CONOBXSSIONAL  SSCKXCT 

Last  year,  Oongrees  passed  legislation  de- 
signed to  give  the  public  a  better  look  at 
oommltteo  proceedings. 

Then  it  proceeded  to  hold  41  per  cemt  of 
all  committee  meetings  In  secret. 

The  penchant  of  elected  officials  for  cloeed 
doors  aeema  Incurable  both  on  the  national 
and  local  scene:  it  eeeoos  to  survtve  unend- 
ing criticism  and  sporadic  reform. 

The  percentage  of  cloeed  committee  meet- 
ings in  1970  was  the  third  highest  since 
1953,  with  the  House  contributing  48  ncr 
cent  of  the  executive  sessions  and  the  Senate 
fi>t^wng  up  42  per  cent.  The  Hoiise  Appro- 


priations Committee  led  the  parade  with  all 
379  of  its  seeaions  held  behind  cloeed  doors. 
The  reason,  according  to  its  chairman.  Rep. 
George  H.  Mahon  of  Texas,  is  lack  of  space 
for  "outside  obeervers." 

Reformeirs  try  to  fight  back.  The  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Aot  of  1970  waa  the  first 
real  attempt  by  Congress  in  24  years  to 
streamline  its  procedures.  But  most  of  the 
changes  are  modest  and  Implementatloa 
leaves  much  to  the  discretion  of  committee 
chairmen  and  members. 

Por  example,  House  Committee  hearings 
and  buBlnees  meetings  can  be  cloeed  by  a 
simple  majority  vote.  Senate  committee  ses- 
sions may  be  cloeed  for  voting,  marking  up 
bills  or  by  majority  vote.  Senate  hearings 
may  also  be  secret  when  the  content  Is 
confidential,  related  to  national  security 
or  Involves  the  character  of  an  individual. 
So  there  Is  plenty  of  r*om  for  privacy.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  only  one  new  face 
among  cihalrmen  heading  committees  which 
met  last  year  with  a  high  rate  of  secrecy.  P. 
Edward  H6bert  of  Louisiana,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Hoxise  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, believes  the  open  meeting  issue  has 
been  "exaggerated"  by  the  news  media. 
"The  only  disadvantage  to  a  closed  nieet- 
Ing  is  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of 
of  the  public,''  he  says. 

Not  so.  There  are  many  disadvantages  to 
congressional  executive  seeslons.  Closed 
meetings  may  also  allow  for  behlnd-the- 
scene  deals,  influence  peddling  and  pro- 
motion of  self-interests. 

1^)  make  It  effective,  democracy  must  be 
widely  baaed  and  open  to  scrutiny.  There 
are,  to  be  stire,  occasions  when  closed  meet- 
ings are  warranted.  But  an  executive  session 
is  a  rare  privilege  rather  than  an  inalien- 
able right;  it  must  not  be  abused. 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  Is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


SCLC     HEAD     RALPH     ABERNATHY 
SUPPORTS   ALL-VOLUNTEER  ARMY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17. 1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  called  attention  in  the  past  to  the 
remarkable  coalition  represented  by 
those  who  support  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced to  create  an  all-volunteer  army. 
It  is  heartening  to  see  those  from  both 
major  political  parties,  and  from  the  full 
range  of  political  philosophies  repre- 
sented within  each  party,  supporting  a 
measure  that  could  easily  have  become 
the  subject  of  a  partisan  struggle. 

However,  there  is  another  remarkable 
situation  regarding  congressional  atti- 
tudes about  the  bill.  A  number  of  ac- 
knowledged liberal  Members  have  stated 
publicly  their  reservations  about  an  all- 
volunteer  army,  including  their  fear  that 
it  will  become  a  haven  for  minority 
groups,  particularly  blacks,  and  low- 
income  people.  Curiously,  this  prospect 
has  not  deterred  such  prominent  minor- 
ity group  Representatives  Herman  Ba- 
DiLLo,  Shirley  Chisholm,  Wo-liam  Clay, 
Lotus  Stokes,  and  John  Conyers  from 
sponsoring  the  bill. 

Further,  this  specific  charge  was  ad- 
dressed and  refuted  quite  capably  ear- 
lier this  month.  In  a  statement  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Ralph  Abemathy  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 


Fehrvary  26,  1971, 

Dr.  Abemathy,  president  of  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  poor-and- 
black- volunteers  argument: 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  is  the  "fear" 
that  an  aU-volunteer  army  wUl  become  an 
army  of  the  poor  and  black.  Such  conde- 
scending nobleaae  oblige  is  not  only  unap- 
preciated. It  is  downright  repugnant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  black  soldier  who  is 
ordered  to  die  to  preserve  a  "freedom"  that 
he  has  never  known. 

The  entire  statement  by  Dr.  Abemathy 
is  worthy  of  study  by  all  those  Members 
who  harbor  misgivings  about  the  pos- 
sible adverse  effect  of  an  all-voluntary 
armed  force  on  minority  groups.  I  in- 
clude It  at  this  point: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  other  distinguished 
Senators,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  testify  regarding 
a  matter  of  Immense  Importance  to  our  Na- 
tion today. 

We  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  have  long  been  concerned  with 
the  status  of  this  Nation's  poor  and  minority 
groups  and  with  the  effect  of  conscription 
upon  them.  This  Is  not  the  first  time  in 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  constructively 
aid  this  great  Nation  as  It  confronts  its  own 
conscience  regarding  the  draft.  Our  position 
has  not  changed,  and  It  remains  today  the 
same  as  it  was  in  November  of  1969  when, 
in  a  statement  prepared  for  presentation  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  we 
said  .  .  .  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  conscription.  We  view  It  totally 
antithetical  to  the  concepts  of  freedom  and 
democracy  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded,  and  we  recommend  what  we  recom- 
mend today  only  as  a  means  of  alleviating 
racial  and  economic  injustice  and  inequity 
In  a  system  that  we  view  as  immoral,  unjust, 
and  unconstitutional  at  best. 

That  proposed  testimony,  though  never 
presented,  outlined  many  changes  which  we 
felt  could  be  made  along  the  lines  of  in- 
creased minority  membership  on  local  and 
appeal  boards,  elimination  of  deferments, 
nationalization  of  standards,  selective  con- 
scientious objection,  and  availability  and 
provision  of  counsel  for  registrants.  If  the 
accomplishment  of  those  ends  were  to  be 
the  guide  for  our  testimony  today,  we  could 
merely  repeat  the  same  testimony  we  pre- 
pared then,  for  little  has  changed.  But  such 
is  not  the  guide,  for  that  Subcommittee 
merely  concerned  itself  with  the  adminlstra- 
Uon  and  not  the  existence  of  conscription 
while,  by  virtue  of  the  expiration  of  the  Mil- 
iUry  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  on  June  30. 
1971,  this  Nation  and  this  Congress  must  face 
tne  question  of  conscription  itself. 

Therefore,  we  do  not  choose  to  testify  to- 
day on  any  manners  of  reform  nor  do  we  wish 
to  support  any  resolution  dictating  repeal. 
The  Congress  has  displayed  on  several  occa- 
nons  that  It  has  well-developed  and  sophis- 
ticated powers  of  non-feasance:  we  merely 
«sk  that  now.  as  an  act  of  National  con- 
"clence.  It  exercise  those  powers  and  refuse  to 
perpetuate  the  injustice  of  conscription  any 

It  should  suffice  to  say  that,  where  no 
national  emergency  necessitates  it,  America 
a  land  proud  of  the  liberty  of  its  individual 
atizens.  should  not  even  consider  any  other 
»aaon  for  the  continuation  of  conscription 
c^cems  such  as  the  cost,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  professional  army,  and/or  the  ex- 
»«snce  of  an  army  of  poor  and  black  should 
not  begin  to  outweigh  the  assurance  that 
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each  and  every  individual  citizen  can  live 
out  his  life  as  he  alone  determmes  best. 

But,  as  Dr.  King  felt  compelled  to  send 
the  "Letter  Prom  The  Birmingham  Jail"  to 
the  clergry  who  expressed  honest  but  mis- 
guided concerns  with  respect  to  the  black 
man's  struggle  for  dignity,  in  recognition  of 
the  honesty  and  sincerity  we  perceive  to  be 
the  basis  for  some  of  the  fears  of  a  volunteer 
army,  we  feel  compeUed  to  discuss  those 
concerns  and  try  to  demonstrate  their  com- 
plete InabUlty  to  Justify  the  continued  inva- 
sion of  personal  llbvties  inherent  In  the  re- 
tention of  conscription. 

The  cost  of  a  votonteer  army  is  Inconse- 
quential. The  Oates  Commission  estimated 
that,  with  a  pay  raise  for  first-term  recruits, 
it  would  cost  $3  bUlion,  a  reasonable  coet 
(1)  as  only  five  or  six  percent  of  a  $6&-70 
billion  budget  and  (2)  as  the  premium  for 
the  restoration  of  basic  freedoms. 

No  peace-loving  American  could  help  but 
feel  some  empathy  for  anyone  who  expressed 
concerns  about  the  existence  in  America  of 
a  professional  army  and  the  development  of 
a  "military  ethos"  and  its  effect  upon  poUcy- 
maklng.  And  so  the  claim  that  a  volunteer 
army  may  create  such  a  situation  strikes  a 
note  of  fear  upon  first  thought. 

One  unfortunate  but  nevertheless  true 
answer  to  that  claim  is  that  America  already 
has  a  professional  army;  a  $65-70  billion  a 
year  professional  army. 

And  consonant  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  professional  army  is  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  draft  generals;    we  draft  privates,  the 
cannon-fodder    of     the    miUtary    machine. 
Draftees  have  no  apparent  effect  upon  the 
policies  of  our  armed  forces;   instead  they 
seem  to  be  little  less  than  fuel  with  which 
to  propel  the  war  machine.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  over  one-half  of  the  Army's 
enlistees  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  Viet 
Nam  have  been  draftees,  and  draftees  con- 
stituted eighty-eight  percent  of  the  infan- 
try's riflemen  there  for  the  last  two  years  Yet 
only  368,000  of  the  2.9  million  men  on  active 
duty  in  our  armed  forces  (or  12.7  percent) 
are  draftees.  It  is  evident  that  the  status 
of  being  a  draftee  puts  a  label  clearly  marked 
"expendable"  on  a  man  and  that,  without  a 
draft,  the  armed  forces  would  have  to  devise 
some  more  discriminating  and  hopefuUy  Just 
way  of  deciding  who  it  U  that  must  risk 
death.  Moreover,  those  who  do  run  the  risk 
would,  by  the  fact  of  their  enlistment  have 
had  something  to  say  regarding  the  matter. 
Quite  to  the  contrary  of  conscription  pre- 
cluding the  existence  of  a  professional  army 
conscription  is  the  hand-maiden  of  militar- 
ism. As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense   (for 
Manpower    and    Reserve    Affairs)    Roger   T 
KeUy  vras  so  aptly  quoted  as  admitting  in 
the  most  recent  issue  of  Look  magazine   "a 
conscripted  army  has  an  almost  unlimited 
tolerance  for  wasting  people."  "If  you  can  go 
to  the  well  as  often  as  you  wish,  it  makes 
it  easy  to  misuse  human  resources." »  With 
the  draft,  the  armed  forces  may  procure  its 
"expendables"    by    requisition,    but.    if   the 
armed  forces  were  forced  to  respond  to  the 
power  of  the  people  and  of  the  Congress 
before  they  could  send  countless  men  to  their 
deaths,  they  and  the  President  might  in  turn 
be  more  discriminating  In  what  conflagra- 
tions  they  involve  America. 

It  is  the  volunteer  army's  attribute  of  re- 
turning the  war  power  to  the  people  that 
precludes  any  retention  of  registration  or 
any  other  vestiges  of  the  system  while  cur- 
taUing  or  eliminating  draft  calls.  If  the  men 
who  have  to  die  are  still  available  at  the 
stroke  of  the  President's  pen.  then  the  temp- 
tation for  involvement  in  Presldentlally  de- 
clared  wars  like  Viet  Nam  is  still  ominously 

iMoskln,  "Uncle  Sam  StUl  Wants  You 
Kid",  Look.  XXXV,  No.  4  (Feb.  23,  1971)  m 
21-23.  ^^' 
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present.  The  Oates  Commission  reviewed  the 
situation*  obtaining  at  or  near  the  begin- 
nings of  World  Wars  I  and  n  and  the  Korean 
War  and  concluded  that  "Congress  has  not 
been  reluctant  to  enact  a  draft  when  the 
President  requested  It." » 

Similarly,  the  Idea  of  popular  control  of 
the  war  power  devours  any  argtiment  that, 
without  the  presence  of  draftees  In  Viet  Nam' 
the  massacre  at  My  IaI  may  never  have  hap- 
pened. The  whole  truth  is  that,  if  there  were 
no  draftees  to  fuel  the  military  machine, 
there  may  never  have  been  any  My  Lai  at  all 
simply  because  we  may  never  have  Involved 
ourselves  in  Viet  Nam  or,  having  Involved 
ourselves,  the  American  people  may  have 
terminated  that  involvement  by  refusing  to 
participate  any  further  In  it. 

Of  particular  concern  to  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  is  the  "fear" 
that  an  all-volunteer  army  wlU  become  an 
army  of  the  poor  and  black.  Such  conde- 
scending noblesse  oblige  is  not  only  unap- 
preciated. It  is  downright  repugnant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  black  soldier  who  Is 
ordered  to  die  to  preserve  a  "freedom"  that 
he  has  never  known.      ^ 

Prom  the  blood  of  the  first  man  to  die  in 
the  American  Revolution  to  the  13  percent  of 
American  casualties  In  the  Viet  Namese  War. 
black  men  have  never  ceased  to  fight  and  to 
die  for  a  country  that  has  been  all  too  un- 
grateful In  return  But.  if  It  is  of  any  solace 
to  those  who  harbor  such  fears,  the  armed 
forces  are  not  now  occupied  by  the  poor  and 
black  to  an  overwhelming  degree,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  presume  that  they  will  be  so 
occupied  in  the  future  if  conscription  is 
abolished. 

Currently,  according  to  the  Oates  Com- 
mission, blacks  constitute  9.5  percent  of  the 
armed  forces.  Of  those  1.7  million  enlisted 
men  serving  voluntarily  in  1969  (excluding 
draftees  and  draft-motivated  volunteers) 
black  men  constituted  only  12.7  percent  » 
proportion  quite  close  to  the  proportion '  of 
black  citizens  to  the  whole  of  the  American 
citizenry.  Reenllstments  have  dropped 
steadily  from  16.3  percent  in  1965  to  114 
percent  m  1969  a  dramatic  decline  evincing 
that,  since  the  build-up  m  Viet  Nam  and  the 
death  of  so  many  black  men  in  a  war  with 
which  they  could  not  Identify,  the  armed 
forces  have  not  proved  to  be  the  heaven  they 
may  once  have  been  considered. 

Much  Is  said  about  the  high  rejection  rates 
among  the  black  and  the  poor.  During  the 
recent  past,  fifty-three  percent  of  the  other- 
wise-eligible black  men  have  been  found  ac- 
ceptable while  seventy-three  percent  of  the 
otherwise-eligible  white  men  have  been 
found  acceptable.  The  acceptance  rate  among 
black  men  Is  rising,  but,  even  If  it  rises  to 
sixty-three  percent,  the  Oates  Commission 
estimates  that,  in  1980,  only  817, lio  black 
men  will  be  eligible  or  22.4  percent  of  a  3  2 
million  man  force. 

The  reasons  for  such  a  high  rejection  rate 
are  Inextricably  woven  into  the  impoverished 
character  of  our  domestic  situation  The 
standards  of  the  military  wiU  remain  the 
same,  so  a  truncation  of  the  rejection  rate 
wUl  Indicate  a  higher  standard  of  Uving 
which  would  in  turn  lessen  the  claimed  at- 
tractiveness that  the  miUtary  has  for  the 
poor.  And.  until  the  standard  of  Uvlng  la 
raised,  those  same  dismal  conditions  which 
are  alleged  to  drive  us  to  the  recruitment 
office  will  turn  us  away  at  the  entry  sUtion. 
Moreover,  a  decent  pay-level  for  first-term 
recruits  will  attract  the  white,  middle  class 
the  existing  pay-level,  as  low  as  it  is,  alreadr 
being  "attractive"  to  us. 

As  I  just  iMinted  out,  even  with  an  accept- 
ance rate  of  sixty-three  percent,  black 
Americans  could  constitute  no  more  than 

*  Report  of  the  Presidenfa  Commltaion  On 
An  All-Volunteer  Force.  GPO:  1970,  p.  121. 
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22  4  percent  of  the  armed  forc«s  by  1980.  But, 
on  the  basis  of  all  applicable  factors,  the 
Gates  Commission  only  foresaw  blacks  con- 
stituting 14.9  percent  of  the  armed  forces  by 
1980. 

A  similar  argument  of  those  who  would 
draft  both  black  and  white  children,  label 
them  "expendable",  and  send  them  off  to 
their  graves  Is  the  argument  that,  even  If 
we  do  not  completely  fill  up  the  enlisted 
ranks,  we  will  be  the  ones  sent  oft  to  combat. 
That  argument  falls  on  many  counts.  First, 
the  Department  of  Defense  can  control  this 
If  it  wants.  The  Marshall  Commission  re- 
ported that  m  1966,  22.4  percent  of  all  army 
troops  killed  in  action  were  black,  but 
Assistant  Secretary  Ilelley  testified  before  the 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  Sub- 
committee In  October,  1969  that  the  percent- 
age had  declined  to  thirteen  percent.  Sec- 
ondly, It  would  take  a  period  of  between  one 
and  two  years  to  train  and  dispatch  any 
recruits  enlisted  after  July  1,  1971  by  which 
time,  If  we  are  to  believe  what  we  are  told, 
we  shall  have  extricated  ourselves  from  Viet 
Nam.  And  then,  thirdly,  with  the  President 
having  to  look  to  Congress,  the  People's 
Branch  of  government,  hopefully  America 
win  not  Involve  herself  In  any  more  con- 
flicts without  widespread  public  support  and 
participation. 

Of  similar  insxifflclency  is  the  argument 
that.  If  the  armed  forces  were  staffed  by  the 
poor  and  black,  the  general  public  would  feel 
no  empathy  for  the  combat  soldier,  and  effec- 
tive protest  would  thereby  be  diminished.  A 
volunteer  army  would  allow  the  best  protest 
of  all,  nonpartlcli>atlon.  Moreover  such  an 
argument  Is  a  slur  to  the  conscience  of  all 
Americans,  black  and  white,  poor  and  rich. 
It  presumes  that  we,  the  black  and  poor, 
would.  In  mercenary  fashion,  join  up  at  a 
price  and  fight  anybody  for  any  cause.  And 
It  forgets  the  Violo  Luozos.  the  James  Reebs, 
the  Michael  Schwerners,  and  the  Andrew 
Goodmans  who.  while  neither  black  nor  poor, 
gave  their  all  In  America's  struggle  for  racial 
dignity.  It  underestimates  the  personal  cour- 
age and  selflessness  such  as  displayed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Palmer  who,  as  President  of  the 
National  Student  Association,  testified  be- 
fore the  Administrative  F>ractlce  and  Proce- 
dure Subcommittee  In  1969  and  personally 
opposed  the  continuation  of  student  defer- 
ments on  the  ground  that  they  discriminate 
against  poor  and  minority  groups. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  professlonallzatlon 
argument,  the  converse  of  the  jwor  and 
black  army  argument  Is  true.  The  simple 
fact  Is  that,  if  the  rejection  rates  do  lessen, 
then  the  draft  Itself  will  put  more  and  more 
black  and  poor  men  Into  the  armed  forces. 
The  MarsHall  Commission  reported  that 
thirty  percent  of  the  eligible  black  regis- 
trants were  Inducted  while  only  eighteen 
percent  of  the  eligible  white  registrants  were 
drafted.  The  draft,  with  its  boards  made  up 
of  only  six  percent  black  members  and  Its 
grossly  unfair  deferment  policies,  will  con- 
tinue to  create  Just  the  problem  some  fear 
the  all-volunteer  force  will  create. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  poor  and 
black  army  argument,  something  must  be 
said  than  Just  the  mere  recitation  of  facts 
and  figures.  The  admitted  detriment  of  the 
draft  is  that  it  Is  a  form  of  Involuntary  servi- 
tude. The  poverty  which  we,  the  black  and 
the  poor,  find  ourselves  In  today  Is  but  the 
result  of  a  century's  effort  to  wrest  free  from 
the  vestiges  of  another,  similarly  vicious  kind 
of  Involuntary  servitude.  It  is  completely  di- 
gressive then  to  Impose  upon  us  one  insti- 
tution of  involuntary  servitude  because,  in 
our  struggle  for  freedom  from  another  such 
Institution,  we  might  find  attractive  a  few 
cnimbs  and  might,  in  grabbing  at  such,  eat 
up  a  whole  piece  of  bread. 

It  Is  Just  plain  outrageous  for  a  Congress, 
Itself  very  unrepresentative  of  the  poor  and 
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black  of  this  Nation  to  sit  here  and  command 
that  some  black  men,  contrary  to  their  own 
will  and  conscience,  will  have  to  fight  a  war 
that  Is  not  their  own  and  die  for  a  "freedom" 
which  is  not  only  not  generally  available  to 
them  but  which,  by  the  very  process  of  their 
conscription.  Is  denied  them  In  order  to  as- 
sure that  (1)  not  too  many  of  their  black 
brothers  sign  up  and  thus  expose  our  Im- 
poverished home  front  and/or  (2)  that  more 
white  people  are  killed  thus  fabricating  a 
sense  of  equality.  Black  men  may  have  at  one 
time  sought  refuge  In  the  mlUtaxy,  but  today 
we  are  learning  where  our  true  battleground 
Is,  and  you  can  be  assured  that  is  where  we 
will  fight. 

Finally,  alternatives  such  as  national  serv- 
ice will  not  help.  There  are  not  the  facilities 
existent  to  Involve  the  thousands  of  young 
people  who  would  rather  make  peace  than 
war.  This  Is  because  the  Nation  has  not 
reached  the  questions  of  conscience  that  her 
young  p>eople  have  reached.  The  result  then 
of  a  national  service  program  would  be  the 
use  of  our  nation's  talented  young  as  hos- 
pital orderlies  or  government  building  Jani- 
tors, with  no  lessening  of  the  Infringement 
on  individual  liberty  that  the  draft  now 
causes. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  that  It  seems  that 
some  well-intentioned  people  have  taken 
their  eyes  off  the  prize.  They  are  seeking  to 
deal  with  symptoms  and  not  causes.  Rather 
than  avoid  a  professional,  militaristic  army 
by  cutting  the  defense  budget  at  the  right 
spots,  and  shrinking  the  Pentagon,  they  seek 
to  provide  civilian  control  of  the  military  by 
continuing  to  force  nineteen  year  olds  Into 
the  lowest  levels.  The  simple  truth  Is  that 
you  do  not  correct  one  injustice  by  creating 
or  perpetuating  another.  The  draft  must  be 
abolished,  militarism  must  be  eliminated, 
and  poverty  and  racial  injustice  must  be 
eradicated. 

I  extend  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  these  remarks  today  and 
prayerfuUy  await  the  results  of  your  con- 
sideration. 


U.S.  OPTIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  much  confusion  in  the  public 
mind  about  United  States  policy  toward 
southern  Africa  and  the  role  the  United 
States  is  playing  or  ought  to  play  in  that 
troubled  and  controversial  area  of  the 
world. 

Some  critics  of  our  foreign  policy  have 
charged  that  we  have  been  following  a 
course  of  economic  expediency  in  our 
relations  with  the  white-controlled  re- 
gimes of  southern  Africa,  while  others 
feel  we  have  moved  too  far  in  the  op- 
posite direction — in  a  futile  and  injudi- 
cious attempt  to  appease  black  African 
nationalist  opinion.  The  question  repeat- 
edly is  asked :  What  are  our  real  interests 
in  southern  Africa — that  is,  both  nar- 
rowly and  broadly  defined — and  what  do 
we  really  expect  to  accomplish  there?  Are 
our  objectives  realistic  or  based  largely 
on  wishful  thinking? 

A  nimiber  of  answers  have  been  pro- 
vided with  unusual  clarity  and  forceful- 
ness  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
David  Newsom  in  a  recent  address  he 
delivered  at  Northwestern  University, 
sponsored  by  the  African  studies  pro- 
gram. 
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Mr.  Newsom  advances  four  possible 
approaches  to  southern  Africa  and  then 
proceeds  to  reject  three  of  them  as  im- 
practical, imprudent  or  both.  His  con- 
clusions are  based  on  thoughtful  analysis 
and  a  sensitive  awareness  of  a  highly 
complex  set  of  historical  circumstances 
and  contemporary  attitudes,  which  often 
work  at  cross  purpyoses  and  frustrate 
progress. 

As  Mr.  Newsom  points  out: 

There  Is  no  simple  analysis  nor  simple 
point  of  view.  Attitudes  depend  largely  on 
where  you  are. 

Another  observation  might  be  that  it 
is  far  easier  to  adovcate  Justice  than  to 
devise  and  implement  a  course  of  action 
which  will  actually  serve  to  promote  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  before  my  col- 
leagues the  full  text  of  Mr.  Newsom's  ad- 
dress, entitled  "United  States  Options  in 
Southern  Africa,"  and  commend  it  to  the 
sober  reflection  of  all  Members  of  this 
body.  The  address  follows: 

UNrrED  States  Options  in  Southern  Africa 

(Address  by  David  D.  Newsom) 

On  December  1  Beverly  Carter,  one  of  my 
deputies  in  the  Bureau  of  African  Affairs  and 
a  black  American,  and  I  completed  a  1-montta 
visit  to  southern  Africa. 

Omi  purpK>se  was  to  see  at  firsthand  an 
area  of  the  world  which  increasingly  pre- 
occupies many  in  this  country,  in  the  United 
Nations,  and  In  Africa. 

Thanks  to  the  effective  relationships  of 
our  own  Forelg^n  Service  personnel  and  to 
the  facilities  and  assistance  given  us  by  the 
governments  of  the  countries  visited,  we  saw 
representatives  of  every  principal  segment  of 
society  in  this  complex  and  tangled  area.  I 
should  like  to  share  with  you  tonight  some 
of  our  observations,  based  on  nearly  a  month 
of  intensive  conversations. 

In  the  course  of  the  month,  we  visited 
Pretoria,  Johannesburg,  Cai>e  Town,  Durban, 
and  two  of  the  Bantustans,  Zululand  and 
the  Transkel,  In  South  Africa  and  Swaziland. 
Lesotho,  Botswana,  Zambia,  and  Malawi.  We 
did  not  visit  Rhodesia,  although  there  were 
echoes  of  this  problem  In  nearly  every  stop. 

As  in  any  troubled  and  controversial  area 
of  the  world,  southern  Africa  Is  seen  from 
a  variety  of  perspectives.  There  Is  no  simple 
analysis  nor  simple  point  of  view.  Attitudes 
depend  largely  on  where  you  are. 

The  greater  part  of  the  white  population 
of  South  Africa,  and  presumably  Rhodesia 
as  well,  seeks  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  Al- 
though still  consciously  divided  themselves 
between  the  Afrlkaaner  and  the  English- 
speaking  groups,  they  emphasize  that  they 
built  their  country  and  that  they  mean  to 
remain  supreme  within  it.  Many  have  con- 
vinced themselves  that  the  solution  lies  in 
separate  development  through  the  creation 
of  so-called  Bantustan  homelands  and  that 
this  is  the  path  the  African,  too.  prefers. 
Even  a  brief  visitor  to  South  Africa,  how- 
ever, cannot  help  wondering  whether  the 
bulk  of  the  white  population  really  knows 
what  the  African  wants  or  thinks. 

The  sensitivity  of  many  of  the  whites  with 
whom  we  spoke,  however,  suggests  a  basic 
lack  of  confidence  In  the  future.  No  doubt 
many  are  uncertain;  many  are  afraid.  There 
are  clear  voices  expressing  doubts  about  the 
path  they  have  chosen.  Others,  mor«  assur- 
edly, believe  things  would  be  all  right,  if  It 
were  not  for  outside  Interference,  if  It  were 
not  for  communism  and  terrorism.  Tet  com- 
bined with  this  is  an  almost  desperate  desire 
at  times  to  be  accepted  by  the  world  and  a 
sometimes  plaintive  lack  of  imderstanding 
why  the  world  will  not  accept  South  Africa 
as  it  is. 
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The  businessman,  both  South  African  and 
foreign,  has  a  slightly  different  perspective. 
South  Africa  Is  a  rich  land,  a  land  of  tre- 
mendous potential,  both  for  trade  and  Invest- 
ment. Some  of  our  own  businessmen  in  South 
Africa  resent  the  restraint  which  they  feel 
our  official  policy  puts  on  their  activities. 
Yet  one  has  the  feeling  that  bvislnessmen 
and  industrialists  in  South  Africa  are  now 
themselves  coming  face  to  face  with  a  di- 
lemma built  into  the  system. 

There  Is  an  increasing  shortage  of  white 
labor  for  key  Jobs.  Can  the  ceilings  Imposed 
by  apartheid  on  the  use  of  black  Africans 
in  industry  and  business  be  raised  without 
undermining  apartheid  Itself?  The  question 
is  debated  constantly.  In  meetings,  at  social 
gatherings.  In  the  press.  Similarly,  to  make 
separate  development  work,  the  Government 
has  placed  restrictions  on  the  Influx  of  new 
black  labor  into  the  urban  areas.  Yet  the  ex- 
pansion business  wants  in  these  areas  can- 
not proceed  without  such  labor.  The  perspec- 
tive of  business  in  South  Africa  today  Is  one 
of  dilemma.  As  members  of  the  white  com- 
munity they  do  not  want  to  move  away 
from  apartheid.  As  businessmen  they  cannot 
expand  without  relaxing  some  of  the  present 
bonds. 

attittjde  of  urban  non-whites 

The  African  about  whom  most  whites  in 
South  Africa  speak  Initially  Is  the  rural  Afri- 
can. The  policy  of  separate  development  Is 
essentially  conceived  on  the  assumption  that 
African  labor  is,  or  should  be,  migratory,  com- 
ing from  tribal  homelands  where  they  and 
their  families  live  and  remaining  citizens  of 
these  homelands  though  they  may  work  else- 
where. It  Is  this  African,  in  the  mines,  in  the 
farms,  In  the  border  industries,  who  may 
find  his  lot  improving,  who  may  be  prepared 
to  work  within  the  system.  But  with  the  pas- 
■  sage  of  time,  these  Africans  become  "ur- 
banized" and  their  attitudes  change,  in  part 
because  thousands  are  separated  from  their 
families  by  laws  which  force  most  dependents 
to  remain  In  the  African  homelands. 

Left  out  of  this  equation  is  this  urban 
third  of  the  African  population,  the  Colored, 
and  the  Indian.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that 
these  represent  the  heart  of  the  problem  in 
South  Africa. 

It  was  in  talks  we  had  with  representatives 
of  these  groups  that  we  felt  the  greatest  bit- 
terness, the  greatest  frustration.  Among  these 
groups  are  the  most  educated,  the  most  ar- 
ticulate of  the  non-whites.  Some  have  done 
very  well  economically.  But  as  they  rise  in 
the  economic  scale,  they  feel  all  the  more 
strongly  the  restrictions  and  Inequities,  par- 
ticularly of  petty  apartheid,  which  means  the 
continued  Indignity  of  separate  doors,  park 
benches,  beaches,  buses,  restrooms,  ad  In- 
finitum. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  for  this  group 
there  Is  retrogression  rather  than  progres- 
sion on  the  racial  Issue.  As  the  South  African 
Government  moves  to  Implement  separate 
development  by  making  every  African  a  cit- 
izen of  a  Bantustan,  those  Africans  who 
were  bom  In  the  urban  areas  are  losing 
rights  they  had  before :  rights  to  own  homes, 
to  keep  their  families  in  the  area,  rights  to 
be  South  African  citizens  as  they  obviously 
want  to  be. 

So  It  Is.  too,  with  the  Colored  in  the  Cape. 
Next  year  there  will  no  longer  be  Colored 
members  In  the  Cape  Town  City  Council. 
Coloreds  are  being  moved  from  the  center  of 
Cape  Town  to  sand  fiats  several  mllee  away. 
Colored  students  at  Cape  Town  University 
are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer. 

VARTINO  views  outside  south  AFRICA 

The  perspective  of  Africans  outside  the  Re- 
public varies.  Immediately  apart,  yet  hemmed 
In,  are  those  in  the  former  British  High  Com- 
mission territories  of  Swaziland,  Lesotho,  and 
Botswana.  Heavily  dependent  ujKin  South 
Africa  economically,  these  states  neverthe- 
less are  successfully  maintaining  their  In- 
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dependence.  In  the  case  of  both  Swaziland 
and  Botswana,  the  dependence  Is  being  les- 
sened as  their  own  economies  Improve.  Le- 
sotho, completely  surrounded  by  South 
Africa,  Is  in  a  more  difficult  position.  The 
perspective  of  each  of  these  states,  however, 
is  one  of  realism  combined  with  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  nonraclal  character  of  their  own 
societies. 

Malawi,  greatly  dependent  on  the  econom- 
ic return  from  Malawi  labor  employed  in 
both  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa,  has  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  the  Republic 
and  seeks  to  maintain  a  dialogue.  President 
Banda  believes  sincerely  this  is  the  best 
course  for  his  country,  as  well  as  for  other 
African  countries. 

The  states  to  the  north  across  the  Zambesi, 
Zambia  and  Tanzania,  are  the  most  militant 
in  their  attitude.  Being  former  British-ad- 
ministered territories,  they  feel  a  particular 
sensitivity  about  what  they  regard  as  the 
failure  of  the  British  to  bring  majority  rule 
to  Rhodesia  or  South  Africa.  They  harbor 
the  headquarters  of  the  liberation  move- 
ments and  colonies  of  refugees  and  feel  a 
political  responsibility  to  both.  Nevertheless, 
their  perspective  contains  an  element  of  real- 
Ism  and  a  desire  for  a  nonviolent  resolution 
which  they  embodied  in  the  Lusaka  Mani- 
festo of  a  year  ago.  That  perspective  is  dim- 
ming, however,  as  the  months  pass  without 
any  appreciable  response  to  that  document. 

A    WORLD    PROBLEM 

Our  own  perspective,  as  many  in  this  audi- 
ence know.  Is  mixed.  Many  of  our  citizens 
feel  that  South  Africa's  problems  axe  Its 
own;  we  should  leave  them  to  work  them 
out.  They  are  conscious  that  we  have  our  own 
problems  and  are  perhaps  not  in  the  best 
position  to  talk  to  others.  There  are  a  few 
of  our  citizens  who  view  the  white  domina- 
tion In  southern  Africa  with  a  certain  nos- 
talgia. 

Yet.  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  are  In- 
volved in  the  problem  of  southern  Africa 
because  It  has  become  a  world  problem.  The 
southern  African  problem  in  Its  many  forms 
preoccupies  the  United  Nations.  More  and 
more  of  o\ir  own  citizens,  both  black  and 
white,  share  the  feelings  of  those  in  the  third 
world  against  the  continuation  of  preictlces 
and  policies  based  solely  on  the  color  of  a 
man's  skin.  While  there  is  debate  on  either 
the  p>06Slbillty  or  the  Imminence  of  violence 
in  southern  Africa,  we  cannot  rule  this  out. 
And  a  violent  confrontation  between  white 
and  black  in  southern  Africa  would  have  an 
Impact  on  our  own  soclerty. 

For  those  in  our  society  concerned  with 
our  pweltlon  In  the  world,  the  opportunity 
afforded  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  by  con- 
tinued stalemate  In  southern  Africa  can- 
not be  Ignored.  Their  Inroads  In  central 
Africa  are  pterhape  not  solely  related  to  Afri- 
can frustrations  over  southern  Africa,  but 
these  frustrations  are  a  major  element. 

There  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
In  South  Africa  and  In  our  own  and  other 
countries  to  discuss  this  area  by  analogy. 
Why  should  we  pressure  the  South  Africans 
to  change  when  there  Is  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  other  parts  of  Africa?  Why  should  we 
pressure  Rhodesia  and  Ignore  Czechoslovakia? 
It  is  hard  to  see  the  relevance  of  such  argu- 
mentation. The  fact  Is  that  a  situation  of 
legal  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race 
exists  in  southern  Africa.  This  discrimination 
is  an  affront  to  the  newly  independent  Afri- 
can as  well  as  the  Asian.  It  Is  an  affront  to 
the  black  citizens,  as  well  as  to  many  whites, 
in  our  own  country.  It  Is  a  problem  con- 
stantly before  the  world  and  the  United 
Nations.  It  has  within  it  the  seeds  of  violent 
explosion  which  could  make  It  an  even  graver 
dilemma  for  tis  and  the  world. 

POUR   POSSIBLE   APPROACHES 

Against  this  background,  let  us  examine 
the  various  approaches  suggested  to  us  and 
other  concerned  nations. 
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The  first  we  might  call  acceptance.  South 
Africa's  problem  is  Its  own.  We  have  our  own; 
we  should  not  meddle  in  others.  Let  us  ac- 
cept It  as  It  is,  have  normal  relations  with 
it.  benefit  from  its  economic  possibilities.  It 
is.  moreover,  antl-Commtuilst;  we  should  put 
our  chips  on  it  In  the  global  struggle. 

No  American  government  has  accepted  this 
approach.  We  cannot  do  so  and  be  consist- 
ent with  our  own  efforts  to  solve  the  dilemma 
of  prejudice.  We  cannot  do  so  and  maintain 
our  bona  fides  with  even  the  moderate  Afri- 
can governments.  We  cannot  effectively  pro- 
vide alternatives  to  Communist  efforts  in 
black  Africa  If  we  Isolate  ourselves  with  the 
white-dominated  enclaves  of  southern  Africa. 

The  second  option  might  be  called  Zibera- 
tion.  This  calls  for  support  for  the  libera- 
tion movements  directed  against  the  present 
regimes  in  white-dominated  southern  Africa. 
It  has  been  manifested  In  the  recent  con- 
troversial decUlon  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  It  has  been  an  issue  in  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  African  Studies  Association. 
It  appeals  to  many  who  see  no  other  alter- 
native and  who  are  concerned  that.  In  the 
absence  of  Western  support,  the  liberation 
movements  will  find  help  only  from  the 
Communist  countries. 

This  Is  the  road  to  violence.  Many  of  those 
who  are  In  the  liberation  movements  are  un- 
doubtedly conscientious,  capable  men,  frtis- 
trated  by  the  lack  of  progress  at  home.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  others  who  find  In  the 
movements  more  of  a  political  than  a  mill- 
tary  base.  But  even  a  sympathetic  observer 
finds  It  difficult  to  see  this  path  as  being 
either  right  or  effective. 

More  than  any  other  acts  of  pressure 
against  South  Africa,  those  directly  related 
to  support  for  the  liberation  movements  have 
the  effect  of  Increasing  the  fear  and  determi- 
nation which  Ue  at  the  base  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  white  community  to  change. 
Given  the  formidable  security  and  military 
power  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  success  for  these  groups  within 
the  foreseeable  future.  Armed  Inten-entlon 
could  well  set  back  rather  than  advance  prog- 
ress toward  change.  As  a  Oovemment,  how- 
ever much  we  might  understand  the  frus- 
trations leading  to  the  espousal  of  the  libera- 
tion approach,  we  cannot  find  in  it  a  realistic 
or  supportable  solution. 

A  third  approach  Is  iaolaUon.  This  approach 
suggests  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions, the  withdrawal  of  Investment,  the  fur- 
ther Isolation  of  South  Africa  In  sports,  com- 
munication, trade,  and  finance. 

This  is  questionable,  even  If  workable. 
United  States  Investment  In  South  Africa 
represents  only  16  percent  of  their  foreign 
Investment.  Even  If  It  were  possible  to  ob- 
tain congressional  authority  to  force  Its  vrtth- 
drawal,  an  unlikely  prospect,  there  Is  no  as- 
surance that  Its  place  would  not  be  taken  by 
other  Investors.  Neither  Is  It  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  U.S.  Investment  In  South  Africa 
necessarily  helps  apartheid;  It  Is  also  a  factor 
in  the  economic  pressure  on  apartheid  which 
I  mentioned  earlier.  The  South  African,  par- 
ticularly the  Afrlkaaner,  Is  a  determined, 
resolute  man.  There  is  no  assurance  that  he 
would  respond  constructively  to  the  pressure 
of  total  isolation.  Further,  such  isolation 
would  isolate  also  the  African;  not  many  of 
them  want  this. 

There  Is  a  fourth  option:  communication. 

The  visitor  to  South  Africa  is  impressed  by 
the  grave  lack  of  communication  among  the 
principal  elements  of  the  scene  In  that  area. 
White  does  not  talk  to  urban  black  In  any 
meaningful  way.  South  Africa  does  not  talk 
to  black  Africa,  exx;ept  in  a  limited  way.  Sim- 
ilarly. In  black  Africa  there  is  an  imprecise 
knowledge  of  current  South  Africa  and  the 
attitudes  and  clrcumstancefl  of  both  black 
and  white. 

Several  results  flow  from  this. 

The  South  African  leaders  give  the  visitor 
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the  Impression  that  they  do  not  really  know 
what  Africans  In  South  Africa  are  thinking. 
The  articulate  African  is  afraid  to  say  what 
he  thinks  for  fear  of  being  banned. 

More  militant  voices  shut  off  conununlca- 
tlon  by  viewing  with  suspicion  any  South 
African  permitted  to  leave  and  to  return 
to  his  country;  this  does  a  disservice  to  many 
covutigeous  people.  In  our  own  country, 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  refuse  to  listen  to 
those  who  know  the  realities  of  South  Africa. 

Black  African  countries  shy  away  from 
diplomatic  relations  with  South  Africa,  un- 
aware that  many  black  South  Africans 
would  warmly  welcome  such  relations  as 
a  window  to  the  north.  Competent,  active 
African  diplomats  In  South  Africa  would 
press  and  test  the  system  In  a  way  which 
South  Africa  Itself  Is  Inviting. 

White  South  Africans  have  a  very  Impre- 
cise view  of  black  Africa.  They  remember 
the  Congo  of  the  early  sixties.  They  do  not 
understand  what  has  happened  since.  Their 
view  of  the  African  Is  the  rural  tribesman. 
Few  South  Africans  have  seen  at  firsthand 
the  impreeslve  educated,  articulate  African 
who  Is  the  product  of  Independent  Africa. 
In  a  lunch  with  faculty  members  at  Stel- 
lenbosch  University,  only  one  out  of  10  had 
read  the  Lusaka  Manifesto. 

The  South  African  Is  sensitive  about  the 
approach  he  himself  has  devised;  the  ap- 
proach of  separate  development.  He  Is  sensi- 
tive to  questions  which  challenge  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  approach.  Why,  for  example.  Is 
there  as  much  apartheid  In  the  Bantustans 
as  there  Is  In  the  rest  of  the  country?  Why 
are  the  cities  In  the  Bantustans  decreed 
white? 

Communication  can  bring  people  to  ask 
themselves  questions.  A  Cape  Argrus  editorial 
before  Mr.  Carter  and  I  left  South  Africa 
mentioned  that  we  had  obviously  not  been 
persuaded  that  the  separate  development 
approach  was  correct.  It  asked  whether  they, 
the  South  Africans,  should  not  take  another 
look. 

Communication  does  not  mean  acceptance. 
It  means.  In  a  sense,  a  greater  challenge  than 
Isolation.  It  does  not  mean  departing  from 
the  arms  embargo,  from  the  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  apartheid  in  any  of  its  forms,  from 
our  continued  expression  of  adhorrence  for 
the  system.  It  could  mean  that  each  side 
knowns  better  what  the  other  is  talking 
about.  It  could  mean  that  greater  hope 
could  be  given  to  both  whites  and  blacks  In 
South  Africa  who  seek  another  way. 

Admittedly,  I  have  entered  a  controversial 
and  emotionally  charged  area.  These  are 
thoughts  based  on  experience  throughout 
Africa  and  a  brief  but  Intense  visit  to  the 
south.  They  are  thoughts  expressed  with  the 
feeling  that  other  ways  wUl  less  effectively 
bring  the  day  which  those  concerned  with 
u^  this  Issue  seek:  the  day  when  the  black  in 
South  Africa  as  well  as  In  the  rest  of  Africa 
can  walk  with  his  head  upright  and  have  a 
role  in  the  determination  of  his  own  and  his 
nation's  destiny. 


EFFORT  TO  CLEAR  VICE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  Stanley 
A.  Cmlch  of  Canton,  Ohio,  my  home- 
town, is  winning  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  capable  city  ex- 
ecutives In  the  country,  and  I  wish  to 
include  with  my  remarks,  on  behalf  of 
Seiator  Tatt  and  myself,  a  feature  story 
from  the  Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland  re- 
porting his  achievements. 
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Mayor  Cmlch  was  In  the  city  today  to 
testify  before  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  on  various  bills  to  establish 
public  service  employment.  His  sugges- 
tions should  be  of  great  help  to  the  com- 
mittee in  Its  work. 

The  mayor  pointed  out,  and  I  agree  en- 
tirely, that  any  arbitrary  requirement  of 
a  high-level  unemployment  rate  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  a  public  service 
emplojTnent  program  undermines  the  po- 
tential of  such  program.  In  his  city  and 
in  my  district  generally,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  now  Ls  between  4.5  percent  and 
5  percent.  The  people  whose  unemploy- 
m&at  raises  our  figure  above  3  percent 
are  temporarily  unemployed  but  skilled 
persons.  We  need  public  service  employ- 
ment for  the  people  who  make  up  the 
initial  3  percent,  and  who  need  work  and 
training  that  may  enable  them  to  move 
out  of  welfare  and  into  permanent  jobs, 
either  public  service  or  in  the  private 
sector.  I  think  this  is  a  vital  considera- 
tion. 

I  include  the  Plain  Dealer  article  as 
follows: 

Cmich  KnxED  Canton  Vice,  Attacks  Tax 
(By  John  L.  Koshar) 

Canton — Mayor  Stanley  A.  Cmlch  Is  a 
hard-driving,  two-fisted  dynamo  widely  ac- 
claimed for  stamping  out  vice  and  corrup- 
tion In  this  once  notorious  "Little  Chicago." 

Now  Mayor  Cmlch  (pronounced  Kamlck) 
Is  making  headlines  of  another  type. 

In  an  age  when  the  average  property  owner 
seems  doomed  to  more  and  bigger  real  estate 
taxes.  Cmlch  has  come  up  with  a  startling 
prot>oeal  to  lower  property  assessments 
here  in  this  Stark  County  city  of  some  109.000 
persons. 

The  54-year-old  Republican  hxis  asked  City 
CouncU  not  to  put  a  .5-mlll  recreation  levy 
on  the  May  4  ballot  for  a  renewal  vote. 

THE  LEVY,  IN  EFFECT  HERE  for  many 
years,  produces  about  $180,000  a  year  in  tax 
receipts.  It  Is  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Cmlch  said  the  city  does  not  really  need  the 
money  from  the  levy  because  the  recreation 
department,  is  going  to  be  merged  with  the 
park  department,  effecting  savings  which  will 
offset  the  tax  loss. 

"It's  not  fair  to  the  taxpayer  for  us  (in 
government)  to  hang  onto  everything  we 
can  get,"  Cmlch  declared. 

"The  people  must  have  the  feeling  that 
somebody  In  government  really  does  care 
about  them."  he  added. 

"WE  HAVE  TO  BRINa  a  new  image  to  the 
people  that  government  does  more  than  Just 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money,"  Cmlch  observed. 

Merging  of  the  two  deptartments,  now  op- 
erating out  of  two  different  locations  with 
separate  supervisors,  personnel  and  equip- 
ment, would  eliminate  duplication  of  certain 
activities,  cut  the  need  for  some  supervisors 
and  other  personnel  and  produce  more  effi- 
cient service  with  less  equipment. 

He  pKilnted  out  that  merger  of  the  de- 
partments, scheduled  for  next  Jan.  1,  would 
make  the  city  eligible  for  more  federal  funds 
to  pay  summer  recreation  personnel  salaries. 

This,  alone,  Cmlch  said,  would  cut  40% 
of  the  cost  of  the  recreation  program  to  the 
city. 

If  any  city  workers  are  displaced  by  the 
merger,  they  probably  would  be  absorbed  by 
other  departments,  he  said. 

"But  in  a  word,"  Cmlch  commented,  "we 
have  to  automate.  Just  like  Industry.  The 
taxpayers  don't  care  how  many  people  I've 
got  on  the  payroll.  They  want  more  and 
better  service  for  a  better  price." 

Cmlch,  who  has  no  doubts  that  councU 
will   take  advantage  of  the  chance  to  cut 
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taxes,  says  this  may  only  be  the  first  step 
in  his  attack  on  property  assessments. 

"We  wUl  re-evaluate  all  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture, and,  wherever  we  can  give  relief,  we 
wUl." 

Cmich,  now  completing  his  third  term  as 
mayor,  contends  that  since  money  from 
certain  taxes  can  only  be  used  for  certain 
specified  piirposes,  taxpayers  must  be  given 
relief  from  taxes  In  some  other  areas,  if  pos- 
sible. 

"Besides,  I  foresee  an  Increase  in  costs  in 
other  areas  of  government,  such  as  In  water 
pollution  control,"  he  said.  "So,  I  don't  see 
any  need  to  add  to  the  tax  burden  by  hang- 
ing onto  levies  that  we  don't  need." 

Cmlch  had  served  two  two-year  terms  as 
mayor  when  he  was  elected  by  a  record  mar- 
gin of  more  than  18,000  votes  to  his  first 
four-year  term  In  1967. 

"I  dldnt  have  to  cut  taxes  before  to  get 
elected,"  Cmlch  said,  "and  I  don't  have  to 
do  It  now."  He  is  uncontested  for  the  Repub- 
lican mayoralty  nomination  May  4. 

Cmlch  has  already  won  council  approval 
of  a  1971  operating  budget  that  is  lower  than 
last  year's  budget. 

The  lower  operating  budget,  another  novel- 
ty in  present-day,  inflationary  government 
operations,  was  the  first  ever  submitted  by 
Cmlch,  who  said  it  was  prompted  by  a  9285.- 
000  general  fund  surplus  from  1970. 

Cmlch  claims  his  administration  has  had 
a  surplus  each  year  of  about  $800,000,  but 
he  said  1971  is  the  first  year  "we  felt  we  can 
live  with  a  budget  cut." 

The  former  Canton  safety  director  ex- 
plained that  annual  surpluses  are  the  result 
of  preparing  each  year's  budget  based  on  a 
deliberate,  anticipated  6%  drop  In  income 
tax  receipts. 

But  this  has  never  occurred,  even  during 
last  year's  rise  In  unemployment.  So  the 
city  comes  out  financially  ahead  each  year. 

Cmlch,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a 
former  Cleveland  resident,  came  to  Canton 
about  25  years  ago  as  district  liquor  enforce- 
ment agent  for  the  state. 

A  twice-wounded  veteran  of  World  War  n, 
Cmlch  won  the  attention  of  former  Mayor 
Carl  F.  Wise  for  his  reputation  as  a  hard- 
hitting "untouchable"  in  the  liquor  depart- 
ment. Wise  appointed  him  safety  director  in 
1952. 

Cmlch  spent  six  years  in  that  post.  lead- 
ing in  the  war  here  against  prostitution  and 
gambling,  bringing  an  "All-American  City" 
award  to  Canton  soon  afterward. 

Cmlch  won  three  man-of-the-year  awards 
in  1952  for  his  successful  vice  clean-up  cru- 
sade from  the  Canton,  Ohio  and  the  U.S. 
Junior  chambers  of  commerce. 

He  resigned  as  safety  director  after  Wise  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  1957  and  went  Into  private 
industry.  But  he  accepted  the  GOP  mayoral 
nomination  In  1963,  won  the  election  and  has 
been  In  office  since. 

Cmich 's  administration  expects  comple- 
tion of  $100  million  worth  of  projects  In  high- 
ways, i>arks,  urban  renewal  and  housing  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  plus  another  $60  mil- 
lion worth  In  the  ne^ft  four  years. 

The  mayor  also  alms  at  putting  under  con- 
struction early  this  year  a  $28-mllllon  sewage 
treatment  plant,  plus  a  $7.8-mllIlon  storm 
and  sanitary  sewer  project  Intended  to  lift 
a  building  freeze  Imptosed  last  August  by  the 
Ohio  Water  Pollution  Control  Board. 

Another  aim  is  to  take  over  the  financially 
ailing  Canton  City  Lines,  Inc.,  after  expira- 
tion of  Its  public  bus  franchise  March  31. 

Canton's  extensive  parks  system  Is  to  be 
doubled  within  the  next  five  years,  if  Cmich 
has  his  way,  with  the  aid  of  state  funds. 

In  addition,  construction  of  60  neighbor- 
hood mlnlparks.  measuring  100  by  200  feet 
In  size,  are  on  the  drawing  board,  with  at 
least  the  first  half-dozen  to  be  built  this 
summer. 

Cmlch 's  pride  and  joy  was  his  elimination 
of  a  $100.000-a-year  deficit  in  the  garbage 
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collection  department  for  a  nine-year  stretch 
prior  to  his  taking  office. 

"We  had  to  weed  out  some  dead  wood  In 
the  department,"  Cmlch  confided.  "But  we've 
added  rubbish  collection  to  garbage  pickup, 
added  6,000  customers  and  have  been  oper- 
ating In  the  black  at  no  Increase  in  cost  to 
the  taxpayers." 

The  city  also  is  doing  away  with  its  60- 
year-old  traffic  control  system,  after  being 
singled  out  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  &a  the  first  city  in  Ohio  for  a  federally- 
sponsored  pilot  program  aimed  at  encourag- 
ing more  traffic  engineering. 

The  first  $500,000-phase  of  the  two-year, 
$3.5-mllllon  cltywide  program  was  put  Into 
effect  Jan.  8  in  Canton's  downtown  area. 

Canton  also  boasts  a  new  type  of  radio- 
operated  fire  alarm  system,  which  Cmlch  said 
is  one  of  the  few  such  systems  in  the  nation. 
It  was  installed  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $360,000, 
replacing  a  50-year-old  wire  and  cable  setup. 

Does  Cmlch  have  any  political  ambitions 
beyond  the  confines  of  Canton  or  Stark 
County,  like  maybe  stepping  into  U.S.  Rep. 
Frank  T.  Bows  shoes  when  and  if  the  vet- 
eran congressman  decides  to  retire? 

"I've  had  all  kinds  of  offers  and  proposi- 
tions put  to  me."  Cmich  concedes.  "But  for 
right  now,  I'm  satisfied  to  stay  where  I  am." 


WOMAN   TO   WALK   FROM   MASSA- 
CHUSETTS TO  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present 
some  documents  about  a  very  moving 
story  of  a  woman  from  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Newton,  Mass.,  who 
has  undertaken  a  heroic  walk  of  45 
days  from  Massachusetts  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  in  order  to  protest  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war. 

I  present  first  the  letter  of  this  wife 
and  mother,  Mrs.  Louise  (Severyn  T.) 
Bruyn  of  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Following  Mrs.  Bruyn's  letter  is  an 
explanation  by  her  husband  of  the  rea- 
sons which  led  his  wife  to  begin  this 
45-day  pilgrimage  to  Washington. 

Following  her  husband's  letter  is  a 
very  touching  open  letter  by  Mrs. 
Bruyn's  daughter,  Susan. 

Finally  there  is  a  statement  of  the 
Five  Theses  on  United  States  Foreign 
Policy  which  Mrs.  Bruyn  desires  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

I  commend  these  documents  to  every 
Member  of  this  great  body  and  here 
salute  the  leadership,  initiative  and 
enormous  generosity  of  this  housewife 
from  Newton,  Mass.,  who  has  under- 
taken a  long  and  lonely  journey  in  order 
that  she  may  somehow  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  the  inde- 
scribable brutality  of  the  continuation 
of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  insert  the  following  items  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Newton  Centre,  Maes., 

Feb.  14.  1971. 

Dear  Friends  aiio  Relatives:  I  feel  I  must 
write  each  of  you  to  tell  you  my  plans.  This 
Wednesday,  February  17.  I  am  leaving  our 
house  in  Newton,  Massachusetts  and  walking 
to  Washington,  D.C.  It  shoiUd  take  about  46 
days  to  get  there.  I  may  arrive  around  April 
Sad,  providing  I  make  It. 
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I  am  moved  to  do  this  because  I  can  no 
longer  sit  in  the  comfort  of  our  beautiful 
home,  knowing  the  death  and  destruction 
we  are  causing  In  another  land.  I  cannot  sep- 
arate myself  from  this  though  heaven  knows 
I  am  well  Insulated.  But  I  know  it  is  my 
money  supporting  the  war  machine,  my  sen- 
ators and  representatives  in  Congress  E4>prov- 
ing  war  measures.  People  feel  so  trapped.  I 
felt  that  I  must  break  my  own  routine  In 
order  to  make  my  protest  heard.  For  me,  this 
Is  what  my  action  means.  I  am  speaking  as 
strongly  as  I  know  how.  It  is  my  deep  hope 
that  others  will  be  moved  to  take  some  action 
which  for  them  is  right — as  strongly  as  they 
know  how — to  end  the  war. 

None  of  you  needs  to  have  the  horrOTs  of 
the  war  described.  I  know  oif  no  one  who  feels 
the  war  should  continue.  Many  of  you  are 
already  engaged  in  a  total  commitment  to 
work  toward  peace.  I  am  trying  to  reach  those 
who  have  become  anaesthetized  and  feel 
there  Is  nothing  one  person  can  do.  I  am 
asking  them  to  look  for  alternatives,  to  ac- 
tively say  "no"  to  the  death  machine  which 
Is  war,  in  their  own  way. 
In  hope, 

LotnsK. 

Feb.  14,  1971. 

To  Whom  It  Mat  Concern:  My  wife. 
Louise,  has  decided  to  walk  from  Newton, 
Massachusetts  to  Washington.  D.C.  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  splrallng  effects  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  against  the  war  itself.  She 
is  a  housewife,  a  danoe  instructor  at  the  All 
Newton  Music  School,  a  mother  of  teenage 
children,  a  person  whose  home  means  a  great 
deal  to  her.  I  believe  her  protest  is  note- 
worthy because  she  is  willing  to  give  up  the 
comforts  of  her  home,  her  family,  her  artis- 
tic Involvements,  in  order  to  make  an  action 
statement  against  the  war;  furthermore,  her 
protest  is  one  which  should  be  communi- 
cated to  those  who  have  felt  it  impossible 
to  be  articulate  about  the  developing  holo- 
caust m  Southeast  Asia. 

Her  reasons  are  simple.  They  augur  a 
change  In  the  temper  of  protest.  The  war 
has  developed  into  a  sjrstem  of  such  devas- 
tating proportions  that  there  is  no  longer 
time  to  debate  its  morality.  The  time  has 
come  for  a  fundamental  kind  of  action 
which  win  bring  it  to  a  halt.  It  is  the  kind 
of  action  in  which  ordinary  people  who  lead 
ordinary  lives — housewives,  businessmen, 
teachers,  mailmen,  bus  drivers — can  stop 
their  routines  and  say  that  the  war  has  be- 
come a  seven  year  massacre.  It  can  no  longer 
be  tolerated  by  any  measure  of  humanity. 
Debate  has  ended.  This  must  be  the  year  of 
citizen  action.  If  nonviolent  means  of  pro- 
test are  not  exercised  quietly  and  firmly 
across  the  nation  to  end  the  war — by  halt- 
ing work,  by  ceasing  to  perform  housely 
duties,  in  order  to  engage  full  time  in  pro- 
test— then  surely  action  as  violent  as  that 
which  the  administration  is  perpetrating  on 
the  people  of  Vietnam,  will  take  place.  Or- 
dinary, conscientious  people  must  begin  to 
take  the  leadership  to  bring  this  war  to  a 
forceful  halt.  Soldiers  have  been  in  our  home 
telling  us  about  the  many  My  Lais  not  open 
to  public  view.  They  have  told  us  about  the 
established  practice  of  cutting  ears  and 
heads  off  Vietnamese  by  our  own  soldiers. 
The  war  is  brutalizing  American  youth.  Six 
million  people  have  been  forcibly  relocated 
and  close  to  a  million  people  have  been 
killed — according  to  our  own  Defense  De- 
partment statistics.  The  massive  air  attacks 
on  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam,  the  vast 
deetructlon  of  folalge  and  natural  life  with 
its  horrendous  radiation  effects  on  the  peo- 
ple and  the  genetic  consequences  to  their 
children  aire  morally  indefensible.  If  China 
were  moving  troops  Into  Canada  in  support 
of  the  Quebec  Liberation  Front,  we  would 
take  extreme  measures  to  protect  this  hemi- 
sphere from  foreign  Invatlon  and  Ideology. 
Can  China  be  expected  to  remain  silent 
much  longer?  The  American  war  in  South- 
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•an  Asia  must  oome  to  an  end  before  ex- 
treme measxiree — a  Chinese  nuclear  bomb 
with  delivery  power — enters  Into  the  frame- 
work of  war  or  Into  negotiations.  The  Ger- 
man people  did  not  do  anything  coUectlvely 
and  openly  to  resist  their  war  and  the  atroci- 
ties pwrpetrated  against  the  Jewish  people. 
This  inaction  was  condemned  by  the  Nurem- 
burg  trlalB.  In  the  United  States,  many  peo- 
ple have  debated  and  talked  against  the  war 
but  little  direct  action  to  stop  the  war  has 
occxirred  except  for  the  bombings  of  a  radi- 
cal few.  These  bombings  have  been  called 
outrageoiis  by  the  public  when  they  are  di- 
rected against  buildings  and  the  offenders 
are  hunted  down  and  sentenced.  What  a 
twist  of  moraUtyl 

The  amount  of  bombings  over  Vietnam  re- 
leased by  American  airborne  to  kill.  burn. 
and  ravage  the  land  of  a  foreign  people 
averages  2>^  Hiroshima  bombe  per  month  I 
Th»  fact  that  the  public  should  condemn 
rock  throwing  In  store  windows  and  at  the 
same  time  support  the  administrative  poUcy 
which  brings  massive  human  destruction  is 
almost  beyond  belief  I  People  then  wonder 
why,  after  the  f utUe  attempts  to  change  such 
morally  outrageous  war  policies,  youth  turn 
to  a  rock  or  a  bomb,  or  finally,  violence 
against  themselves  with  dniga.  Where  has 
the  leadership  of  this  nation  gone? 

My  wife  expects  to  leave  next  Wednesday, 
February  17th.  We  will  miss  her — but  she 
goes  with  our  full  support  and  all  our  love. 
She  wUl  have  the  support  of  her  friends  In 
the  area.  She  hopes  that  her  walk  wlU  signal 
others  to  act  nonvlolently  on  a  scale  that 
wlU  bring  this  monstroiis  policy  of  killing 
peoi^e  In  Southeast  Asia  to  an  end. 

Severtn  T.  Brtttm. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass., 

Veto.  14.  U71. 

Lite 

Rockefeller  Center, 

New  York.  Sew  York. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  write  this  letter  to  Inform  you 
that  my  mother,  protesting  the  war  in  Indo- 
Chlna,  is  walking  to  Washington,  D.C.  from 
Newton,  Massachusetts.  The  distance  is  460 
miles  and  she  is  going  alone.  I  have  often 
asked  mjrself  how  I  deserved  a  mother  like 
this.  She  Is  a  beautiful  woman,  strong  In  her 
beliefs,  and  full  of  love  and  imderstandlng. 
Yet.  this  war,  she  cannot  understand. 

Thousands  of  people  have  died  without 
knowing  why  and  yet  we  continue  to  further 
the  massacres  and  self  destruction  to  "save" 
the  South  Vietnamese.  All  we  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  is  to  destroy  a  good  portion 
of  that  same  population  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  "save".  To  decrease  cas\ialtles,  you  pull 
out  or  never  enter  the  war  instead  of  finding 
new  borders  to  Invade.  Thousands  of  beau- 
tiful Vietnamese  children  have  suffered  so 
Incredibly  because  their  skin  has  melted  into 
grotesque  distortions  from  American  na- 
palm. They  could  have  lived  normal  lives. 

We  have  protested,  leafletted,  signed  peti- 
tions, and  gathered  in  rallies.  We  cry  for 
recognition — not  for  us — but  for  our  coun- 
try's mistakes.  We  are  thrown  In  jails  for 
getting  exasperated  enough  to  throw  rocka, 
yet  at  the  same  time  a  soldier  in  Vietnam  Is 
being  awarded  a  medal  for  killing  innocent 
women  and  children.  What  has  this  country 
come  to?  Are  we  looking  for  a  nuclear  war 
with  China?  We  must  stop  now  In  order  to 
save  the  lives  of  husbands  and  sons  who 
would  have  died  in  vain. 

For  these  reasons  my  mother  walks.  What 
does  she  think  it  will  accomplish?  Perhaps 
nothing.  But  she  wants  people  to  realize 
that  the  war  will  not  stop  by  itself. 

My  mother  wlU  leave  February  17th  from 
Newton  and  hopes  to  arrive  In  Washington. 
D.C.  on  April  2.  She  needs  support.  My  love 
and  prayers  walk  with  hex.  I  ask  for  your 
support  to  help  her  through  this  difficult 
journey. 

Thank  you. 

StrsAN  Brutm. 


XUM 
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Prvs    Treszs    on    United    States    Foreign 
Policy 

In  1617,  Martin  Luther  made  public  his 
protest  against  church  domination  by  nail- 
ing ninety  Ave  Theses  to  the  door  of  the  All 
Saints  Church  In  Wittenberg,  Oennany. 

In  this  year  of  1971,  I  make  this  protest 
against  state  domination  by  nailing  five 
Theses  to  the  door  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. I  carry  this  message  written  by  my 
family  and  friends  who  support  my  mis- 
sion. 

Louise  Bbtttn. 

We  love  ouz  nation  for  its  Ideals  but  we 
condemn  Its  war  policies.  We  oppose  the  fact 
that  we  must  support  the  war  through  our 
taxes  or  be  forced  to  g;o  to  prison. 

We  demand  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  be  directed  toward  creating  the 
foundations  of  world  peace  and  law.  The  fol- 
lowing five  Theses  convey  our  beliefs  about 
the  Imperatives  of  U.S.  Foreign  policy  to- 
day: 

1 .  The  American  troops  and  air  forces  must 
be  withdrawn  immediately  and  totally  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

2.  An  international  commission  composed 
of  major  capitalist  and  communist  nations 
should  be  established  to  aid  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple to  develop  their  nation  and  protect  the 
lives  of  all  people  in  Southeast  Asia. 

3.  A  Study  Commission  must  be  created  im- 
mediately within  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
view its  Charter,  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  enforceable  international  law 
and  a  democratically  constituted  world  gov- 
ernment. 

4.  International  agencies  must  be  created 
with  the  authority  to  allocate  economic  aid 
for  national  liberation  and  development,  and 
to  prohibit  sepao'ate  aid  from  stronger  na- 
tions seeking  control  over  weaker  nations. 

5.  An  international  agency  must  be  estab- 
lished to  control  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  ultimately  banish  their  national  produc- 
tion for  destructive  purposes. 


FIRE       ANTS       ARE       POLLUTION- 
ERADICATION  WILL  RESTORE  OUR 

ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  mssissiFPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
long  been  an  advocate  of  programs  to 
eradicate  the  Imported  fire  ant  because 
it  is  a  hazard  to  the  environment  of  man, 
domestic  animals,  and  wildlife. 

Fire  ants  are  unnatural  to  the  ecology 
of  the  United  States  and  they  are  flour- 
ishing, primarily,  because  of  lack  of  natu- 
ral predators.  They  pollute  by  destroy- 
ing the  full-  and  free-use  potential  of 
farmlands,  by  attacking  and  killing  al- 
most all  forms  of  ground-nesting  bird- 
life,  and  by  posing  a  constant  threat  to 
all  persons  who  chance  upon  them  in 
forest  or  field. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  an  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Issue  of  Forest  Farmer  which  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  aspects  of  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows : 

What  We  Ahe  Doino  About  the  Pike  Ant 

SCOUROE 

A  blzzare  silence  about  the  hollow  post 
where  a  pair  of  bluebirds  nest  every  year  was 
the  first  thing  to  alert  cattleman  J.  J.  Candy 
that   all    was    not   well.    With    sharp    fore- 
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boding  the  Enterprise,  Miss.,  farmer  climbed 
to  the  songbirds'  nest  anc"  peered  into  the 
tiny  hollow.  What  he  saw  made  him  retch  In 
disgust. 

"I  found  the  young  birds  dead  in  the  nest," 
Gundy  recalls  bitterly.  The  egg  shells  were 
crumbled  about  the  dry  skeletons  of  the 
emerging  bluebird  chicks. 

The  killer?  Collapsed  shells  weakened  by 
pesticides?  The  choking  fumes  of  Industrial 
and  auto  exhaust  emissions?  Neither.  The 
bird  slayers  were  imported  flre  ants,  pln- 
slzed  ants  which  Invaded  the  United  States 
from  South  America.  "Thousands  of  the  ants 
were  eating  the  birds  the  minute  they  pecked 
open  their  shells,"  Gandy  laments.  Despite 
its  cvmibersome  scientific  name,  Solenopms 
saevissima  richteri  (most  savage  ant),  the 
Imported  flre  ant  looks  little  different  head 
to  tall  from  native  ants. 

The  sole  exception  is  a  tiny  stinger  at 
the  insect's  abdomen  and  the  fiery  cobralike 
venom  that  puts  man  and  beast  to  rout  in 
the  ant's  path.  That  path  so  far  spreads  from 
Texas  to  the  Carolinas,  a  total  of  124  million 
acres  In  nine  southern  states.  If  unchecked, 
the  tiny  tormentors  could  spread  west  to 
California  and  north,  according  to  some  esti- 
mates, as  far  as  Canada. 

Not  since  the  boll  weevil  and  malaria 
campaigns  has  the  onslaught  of  such  an 
Insect  attracted  so  much  attention.  "For- 
tunately," one  ant  opponent  notes,  "t.ie 
boll  weevil  attacked  only  cotton." 

Unfortunately,  flre  ants  attack  everything. 
Prom  fort-like  mounds  up  to  a  yard  high 
and  only  a  few  feet  apart,  the  ants  send 
out  armies  of  some  100,000  foragers  per 
mound,  driven  by  an  insatiable  lust  for  the 
oily  Juices  of  anything  alive.  The  gluttonous 
ant  indiscriminately  gobbles  Insects  and  spi- 
ders, dispatching  them  with  a  dose  of  venom 
from  its  fiery  stinger. 

And  the  ant's  appetite  has  brought  concern 
from  knowledgeable  conservationists  in  the 
South.  In  insect-laden  regions  of  South 
America,  fire  ante  find  plenty  to  feast  on  and 
are  kept  in  check  by  natural  predators. 
Turned  loose  in  Dixie  after  stowing  away  on 
a  South  American  cargo  vessel,  they  munch 
unmolested,  leaving  behind  skeletons  of 
groundnestlng  birds  like  Oandy's  songbirds 
and  wiping  out  up  to  16  Important  species 
of  native  ants. 

Worse,  notes  Bill  Pancher,  long  regarded 
the  top  flre  ant  expert  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  when  the  ants  require  greater  intake 
of  Juices,  such  as  during  reproduction  cycles, 
and  when  the  colonies  reach  such  a  level  of 
Infestation  that  local  Insect  populations  are 
wiped  out,  the  ants  forage  far  and  wide 
for  food.  That  takes  them  into  the  nests  of 
quail  to  attack  hatching  eggs,  rousting  Tex- 
as' summer  mallards  from  their  nests  in 
marshland,  invading  hen  houses  to  attack 
newly  hatched  chicks,  and  sucking  the  bodies 
of  squabs  dry  in  the  lofts  of  pigeon  fanciers. 
Even  animals  as  large  as  sheep,  pigs  and 
cattle  are  not  safe,  and  the  succulent  se- 
cretions coating  the  newborn  livestock  lure 
stinging,  chewing  ants  by  the  thousands, 
many  times  resulting  In  death  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

Especially  hard  hit  are  quail  and  ground- 
nesting  fowl.  As  long  ago  as  1932,  studies  in 
ThomasvlUe,  Ga.,  tagged  the  fire  ant  as  one 
of  the  bobwhite  quail's  greatest  enemies  at 
hatching  time,  and  more  recently  the  ants 
have  been  accused  of  reducing  the  quail 
population  of  St.  Tammany  Parish,  La.,  by 
50  percent. 

M.  L.  Kellvun  of  Big  Creek  Quail  Farm 
In  Mississippi  puts  the  figure  even  higher. 
"We  used  to  have  quail  and  rabbits  every- 
where, but  now  we  have  no  rabbits  or  quail 
at  all,"  he  says.  "About  four  or  five  months 
ago  the  ants  began  springing  up  overnight 
and  now  our  quail  are  gone." 

Kellum  saved  some  quail  eggs  from  one 
nest  In  a  futile  effort  to  hatch  them  out  un- 
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der  a  bantam  hen  in  a  nest  on  top  of  a  hol- 
low stump.  He  checked  the  eggs  closely  al- 
most dally.  The  day  the  eggs  hatched,  fire 
ants  swarmed  up  the  stump  and  killed  every 
bird. 

Were  the  ants  only  scavengers,  coming 
along  after  something  else  killed  the  birds? 
Kendall  Douglas,  who  operates  a  shooting 
preserve  near  Utlca,  Miss.,  would  dispute  that 
argument.  "I  noticed  a  quail  running  excited- 
ly around  in  the  grass  recently,  and  I  knew 
she  had  a  nest  close  by,"  Douglas  recalls. 
With  a  little  exploring,  he  found  the  nest. 
About  half  the  eggs  had  already  hatched. 
"Flre  ants  literally  covered  every  one  of  the 
hatched  eggs,"  says  Douglas  "We  tried  to 
save  the  birds  that  were  still  alive,  but  they 
dldnt  last  more  than  a  few  minutes." 

Joe  Lagow  of  Anahuac,  Texas,  caught  the 
ants  eating  fledgling  mockingbirds  in  his 
backyard,  a  number  of  days  after  hatching. 
"I  checked  the  birds  the  day  they  feathered 
and  a  day  later  all  I  saw  in  the  nest  was 
a  big  ball.  When  I  poked  it  with  a  stick,  fire 
ants  scattered  all  over  the  place.  All  that 
remained  were  the  skeletons  of  the  four 
birds." 

Even  in  death,  the  ants  continue  to  claim 
victims.  When  massive  fish  kills  began  turn- 
ing up  in  farm  ponds  a  few  years  back, 
ecologlsts  first  blamed  pesticides  they  said 
were  draining  from  farm  fields.  Then  the 
autopsy  reports  began  presenting  a  clearer 
picture. 

Inevitably,  the  bellies  of  the  dead  fish 
yielded  the  bodies  of  flre  ants.  In  Alabama, 
the  State  Conservation  Department  said  the 
deaths  of  bream  were  traced  to  newly  hatched 
female  ants  which  apparently  fell  into  the 
ponds  during  spring  mating  flights.  In  HarrU 
County,  Ga.,  25  pond  owners  reported  flsh 
kills.  "The  degree  of  flsh  kill  appeared  to  be 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  Intensity  of  ant 
colonies,"  a  USDA  fleld  worker  reported. 

In  the  latter  cases,  the  deaths  could  be 
traced  not  only  to  winged  females  falling  into 
the  water  but  to  ant  colonies  washed  into  the 
waterways.  As  few  as  four  ants  in  teste  killed 
a  yearling  bass. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  flre  ants? 
At  flrst,  it  was  hoped  a  predator  might  be 
turned  up  in  the  ant's  adopted  U.S.  environ- 
ment. Then,  when  nothing  was  found  which 
could  eat  any  quantity  of  ants  and  live,  hopes 
turned  south  of  the  border  In  a  bid  to  Import 
some  of  the  ants'  natural  enemies  In  South 
America. 

A  delegation  from  Alabama  investigated. 
The  members  returned  disillusioned  and 
downcast.  The  only  thing  that  kills  the  fire 
ant  regularly  Is  the  even  more  vicious  leaf- 
cutting  ant  which  U.S.  officials  have  been 
trying  to  keep  out  of  this  country. 

The  best  hope  so  far  appears  to  be  a  new 
insecticide  bait  developed  expressly  for  the 
fire  ant — mlrex.  But  It's  the  treatment  meth- 
od that  kicks  the  ants  right  in  the  Achilles' 
heel — their  insatiable  lust  for  oily  Juices. 
When  mlrex  is  mixed  with  soybean  oil  and 
impregnated  on  corncob  grits,  the  greasy 
concoction  is  irresistible  to  the  ants.  The 
reddish-black  devils  take  the  Juicy  chunks 
tmderground  where  they  feed  the  first  treat 
to  the  mother  queen.  In  a  few  days  after  the 
Juicy  orgy  the  ants  are  dead. 

The  flrst  tests  with  mlrex  were  conducted 
in  the  early  19608  and  to  date  more  than  65 
million  acres  have  been  treated  with  the  in- 
secticide. How  safe  is  the  pesticide?  No  one 
ever  has  shown  the  flrst  case  of  death  of  a 
single  bird  or  mammal  from  mlrex  used  in 
the  test  rate,  a  meager  1.7  grams  of  the  In- 
secticide per  acre,  according  to  Pancher,  who 
now  heads  the  eradication  program  for  Mis- 
sissippi. Fancher  says  an  animal  the  size  of  a 
dog  would  have  to  harvest  all  the  mlrex  in  40 
acres  to  be  harmed. 

However,  when  Florida's  bird  populations 
were  reported  to  have  declined  in  the  mid- 
1960s  shortly  after  mlrex  treatments,  the 
Insecticide     was     blamed.     Mrs.     Henry    P. 
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Truchot,  president  of  the  Sarasota  Audubon 
Society,  investigated  carefully,  concluding 
that  mlrex  was  not  to  blame  since  the  state's 
bird  population  decline  was  statewide  and 
not  limited  to  flre  ant  infested  areas. 

The  Audubon  Society  official  later  won  sup- 
port when  autopsies  of  the  dead  birds  failed 
to  implicate  mlrex. 


JETT  NOISE— THE  PROBLEM  THAT 
CAME  WITH  PROGRESS 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
age  where  "environment"  and  "pollu- 
tion" are  household  words,  I  feel  that 
it  is  very  important  to  look  at  all  aspects 
of  the  issues  that  concern  so  many  of 
us.  In  the  February  issue  of  "Mainliner," 
the  monthly  magazine  published  by 
United  Airlines,  there  is  an  article  en- 
titled "Jet  Noise,  The  Problem  That 
Came  With  Progress."  It  is  an  article 
that  sheds  a  lot  of  light  on  the  problem 
of  noise  pollution  and  I  wish  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues : 
Jet  Noise — The  Problem  That  Came  With 

Progress 
(By  Robert  J.  Serllng,  the  Author  of  "The 

President's  Plane  Is  Missing"  and  Other 

Aviation  Books  Examines  One  of  Today's 

Environmental  Dilemmas) 

To  some,  the  scream  of  a  Jet  engine  Is  a 
sound  of  progress — a  brave,  defiant,  audible 
manifestation  of  the  Incredible  power  that 
has  made  Jetliners  the  safest  mode  of  trans- 
portation in  history. 

To  others,  it  is  about  as  welcome  as  the 
mating  call  of  a  lovesick  dinosaur  parked  in 
somebody's  back  yard. 

It  is  Just  as  hard  to  reconcile  these  two 
points  of  view  as  it  Is  to  quiet  the  Jet  engine 
itself.  But  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  Is 
that  the  second  point  of  view  is  held  by  those 
who  generally  cannot  understand — or  refuse 
to  even  listen  to — the  flrst  point  or  view. 

This  lack  of  knowledge  and/or  tolerance 
is  something  the  aviation  Industry  has  tried 
valiantly  to  overcome.  Contrary  to  the 
angry  and  vociferous  claims  of  certain  noise 
protest  groups,  airlines,  airports,  pilots  and 
aircraft  manufacturers  are  not  coldly  indif- 
ferent toward  noise  complaints.  They  readily 
concede  the  Jet  Is  a  noisy  beast  that  can 
shake  windows,  dlsttirb  sleep,  interfere  with 
studying  and  spoil  TV  reception.  And  quite 
beyond  this  concession,  they  also  have  done 
something  about  it. 

At  the  very  start  of  the  Jet  age  more  than 
11  years  ago,  the  airlines  spent  $200  million 
for  development  and  installation  of  sound 
suppressors.  This  flgure  did  not  include  what 
It  cost  to  operate  less  noisy  engines — those 
admittedly  inadequate  early  suppressors  add- 
ed $10,000  a  month  extra  operating  costs 
per  aircraft  in  the  form  of  reduced  power 
and  higher  fuel  consumption. 

A  great  deal  more  than  $200  million  went 
into  the  adoption  of  fanjet  engines  which 
enable  some  of  the  sucked-in  air  to  bypass 
the  engine  and  thus  travel  at  a  lower  ve- 
locity. Fanjets,  or  turbofans  as  the  tech- 
nicians like  to  call  them,  are  noticeably 
quieter  and  some  of  the  newer  models — 
such  as  those  Installed  on  the  Boeing  747  and 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10 — are  an  In- 
credible 50  p>ercent  quieter. 

Mandatory  power  reductions  almost  im- 
mediately after  takeoff,  the  use  of  so-called 
"preferential"  runways  which  take  approach- 
ing and  departing  Jets    away   from  noise- 
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sensitive  areas,  and  even  curfews  on  Jet  op- 
erations after  certain  hoiirs — all  these  were 
steps  taken  to  suppress  noise  at  Its  very 
source.  Even  more  effective  have  been  at- 
tempts to  reduce  exposure  to  noise,  through 
land  acquisition  or  condemnation,  sensible 
zoning  restrictions  and  construction  of  new 
airports  away  from  residential  areas. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  all  these  accomplish- 
ments have  failed  to  placate  those  who  per- 
sist in  treating  aircraft  noise  as  a  f<»Tn  of 
illegal  pollution  ranging  from  mere  nuisance 
to  wanton  destruction  of  health  and  prop- 
erty. No  one  has  ever  added  the  total  value 
of  noise  lawsuits  filed,  mostly  against  air- 
ports, but  It  must  be  astronomical;  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  worth  of  legal  claims  have 
been  filed  in  the  Loe  Angeles  area  alone. 

It  Is  difficult  to  discuss  the  merits  and 
validity  of  noise  complaints  and  their  hand- 
maiden of  outrage — the  lawsuit.  The  airlines 
and  airports  are  only  too  well  aware  that 
emotionalism  is  involved,  partictilarly  on  the 
part  of  citizens  who  honestly  feel  they  are 
being  wronged  in  the  name  of  technological 
progress.  In  some  cases,  they  are — but  In 
many  more  cases  their  anger  Is  being  directed 
against  the  wrong  target.  Ponder  these 
facts: 

In  too  many  Instances,  real  estate  develop- 
ers built  homes  close  to  airports  knowing 
there  would  be  a  noise  problem.  In  other 
words,  the  airport  was  operating  before 
people  moved  Into  the  area,  in  face  of  warn- 
ings that  a  noise  problem  would  develop. 
Airport  officials  can  cite  case  after  case 
where  local  governments  Ignored  pleas  to  pre- 
vent residential  zoning  on  land  in  the  prox- 
imity of  airports.  To  cite  one  example :  Ingle- 
wood,  California,  on  the  fringe  of  Los 
Angeles  International,  has  filed  literally 
thousands  of  noise  damage  lawsuits  although 
the  majority  Involve  residences  erected  a/£er 
Jet  service  began  at  LA  International.  The 
same  Is  true  of  New  York's  Kennedy,  built 
In  a  relatively  unsettled  area  25  years  ago 
but  now  swamped  by  residential  noise  pro- 
tests. 

Many  builders  have  been  guilty  of  short- 
sightedness by  refusing  to  soundproof  hous- 
ing units  constructed  near  airports.  To  cite 
Los  Angeles  again,  only  three  years  ago  a 
quartet  of  big  apartment  houses  was  erected 
in  close  proximity  to  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional and  only  one  was  soundproofed;  from 
the  other  three  have  come  bitter  noise  pro- 
tests and  lawsuits.  There  was  loud  public 
outcry  when  a  school  in  the  same  area  was 
forced  to  close  because  pupils  couldn't  study 
amid  constant  Jet  noise.  Yet  this  school  was 
built  in  1955,  a  time  when  builders  knew  the 
Jets  would  create  a  noise  problem  in  less  than 
four  years  and  still  failed  to  provide  adequate 
soundproofing. 

Unreasonably  large  and  even  totally  phony 
damage  claims  by  those  trying  to  turn  a  fast 
buck  out  of  the  noise  controversy  have  hurt 
home  owners  with  legitimate  beefs.  The  ma- 
jority of  court  decisions  in  noise  damage  suits 
thus  far  have  been  against  the  plaintiffs,  In 
large  part  because  the  claims  were  so  ob- 
viously exaggerated.  One  of  the  principal 
arguments  voiced  by  noise  protesters  is  that 
Jets  have  ruined  the  value  of  their  property — 
a  charge  that  consistently  draws  raised  Judi- 
cial eyebrows.  Judges  are  most  cognizant  that 
land  values  in  the  vicinity  of  an  airport  soar 
instead  of  diminish.  When  Chicago's  O'Hare 
was  being  planned  in  1947,  land  In  the  pro- 
posed area  was  selling  for  $400  an  acre.  In 
1960,  when  the  city  had  to  pvu'chase  neigh- 
boring farmland  for  expansion,  the  price  tag 
had  Jumped  to  $50,000  an  acre.  The  federal 
government  paid  $3,000  an  acre  for  tracts  In 
the  area  where  Dulles  International  was  to 
be  built.  Land  in  the  fringe  of  the  same  air- 
port today  is  selling  for  $20,000  an  acre.  Even 
more  startling  is  the  Jump  in  land  value 
around  LA  International — from  $250  an  acre 
to  $250,000  by  the  time  Jet  service  began !  It  is 
true  that  residential  dwellings  close  to  air- 
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ports  may  drc^  In  resale  value,  but  the  op- 
posite is  even  more  likely.  A  group  of  home 
owners  near  one  major  airport  formed  a  noise 
protest  committee,  started  legal  action  and 
finally  sold  their  houses  to  the  airport  at  a 
considerable  profit.  Most  of  them  promptly 
xised  the  money  to  buy  up  more  proi)erty  In 
the  same  area  and  started  protesting  all  over 
again!  Airport  and  airline  officials  can  be  for- 
given a  certain  amount  of  cynicism  toward 
noise  lawsuits  so  patently  based  on  hypocriti- 
cal avarice. 

There  was,  for  example,  a  British  survey 
which  actually  revealed  a  subconscious  factor 
of  fear  as  the  main  reason  for  noise  protests. 
The  British  study  Involved  persons  residing 
near  the  London  airport,  and  came  up  wlta 
the  disclosure  that  the  majority  were  not  so 
much  concerned  about  noise  as  they  were 
about  the  posslbUity  that  planes  might  crash 
Into  their  homes.  The  noise  merely  symbol- 
ized the  proximity  of  the  supposed  danger. 

There  also  is  reason  to  believe  that  Jet 
noise  has  been  buUt  up  as  a  major  annoyance 
and  threat  simply  because  it  U  a  relatively 
new  and  different  kind  of  noise.  The  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  a  few  years  ago 
took  scientific  measurements  of  noise 
emitted  from  every  type  of  aircraft  tislng 
Washington's  National  Airport.  The  FAA  It- 
self was  surprised  to  discover  that  some  of 
the  old  piston  aircraft  were  noisier  than  the 
newer  Jets,  in  terms  of  actual  decibels.  For 
that  matter.  Jet  noise  levels  are  lower  than 
those  of  noise  soxirces  which  seldom  draw 
organized  protests.  A  four-engine  fanjet  only 
500  feet  overhead  produces  less  declbeU  than 
a  crowded  discotheque  Jumping  with  ampli- 
fied rock  music.  That  same  Jet  isn't  much 
noisier,  in  fact,  than  such  common  Items  as 
power  mowers,  loud  television  and  a  combi- 
nation of  simultaneously  operating  appli- 
ances like  garbage  disposals,  washer-dryers 
and  dish-washers. 

These  comparisons,  of  course,  are  based  on 
scientific  measurement  of  decibel  output.  It 
is  the  scream  of  the  turbine  engine  that 
seems  to  produce  annoyance,  and  yet  even 
here  there  is  a  decided  element  of  emotion- 
alism— or  perhaps  a  kind  of  conditioned  re- 
fiex  on  the  part  of  people  who  assume  they 
are  going  to  be  bothered  even  before  ex- 
posure. The  FAA  fotind  this  to  be  true  when 
it  announced  that  Jets  would  be  aUowed  to 
use  National  Airport.  It  got  violent  com- 
plaints about  "those  damned  Jets  overhead" 
on  the  day  before  Jet  service  began.  The 
same  thing  happened  In  the  Chicago  area 
when  the  Air  Force  announced  that  a  B-58 
Hustler  bomber  was  going  to  run  some  sonic 
boom  tests  on  a  certain  date.  Weather  caused 
the  tests  to  be  postponed,  but  the  Air  Force 
was  flooded  by  protests  anyway. 

Public  education  about  Jet  noise  is  a 
proven  weapon  against  unreasonable  resent- 
ment. In  a  niunber  of  smaller  cities  about 
to  receive  Jet  service  for  the  flrst  time,  air- 
line and  airport  officials  well  in  advance  of 
service  Inaugural  met  with  citizens'  grotips 
to  explain  the  noise  problem  and  the  indus- 
try's earnest  efforts  to  do  something  about 
it.  In  such  commtuiitles,  there  has  been  a 
mlnlmiun  of  conflict.  These  educational  ef- 
forts, moreover.  Included  briefings  on  the  im- 
portance of  air  service  to  any  city,  large  or 
small — something  which  few  noise  protesters 
realize  or  stop  to  think  about. 

A  classic  example  was  Chicago's  once-busy 
Midway  Airport,  virtually  closed  a  few  years 
ago  because  of  citizens'  objections  to  Jets. 
The  area  around  Midway  quickly  became  an 
economic  wasteland.  Ironically,  the  same 
man  who  headed  the  drive  to  ban  Jets  from 
Midway  later  became  head  of  a  committee 
requesting  the  airlines  to  bring  Jets  into  the 
airport.  He  explained  that  his  original  op- 
position was  based  on  emotional  fears  not 
only  about  noise  but  safety.  Eventually,  he 
added,  he  became  convinced  that  the  Jets 
were  even  safer  than  the  older  planes  and 
actually    produced    less    noise    over    settled 
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areas  becaxise  they  climbed  so  much  faster. 
This,  plus  the  knowledge  of  what  lack  of 
Jet  service  did  to  the  Midway  area  econom- 
ically, led  to  his  dramatic  conversion  from 
enemy  Into  supporter. 

Those  economic  benefits  are  no  minor 
element.  An  Air  Transportation  Association 
survey,  using  Washington  National  Airport 
as  taie  subject,  showed  that  8,400  airport 
employes  in  1968  earned  $78  million  In 
wages,  and  spent  $6.7  million  on  groceries, 
nearly  $9  million  on  bousing,  $3.2  mlUlon  on 
transportation,  Just  under  $3  million  on 
clothing  and  almost  $1.8  mlUlon  on  medical 
care.  The  airport  is  the  eighth  largest  em- 
ployer In  the  state  of  Vlrgima.  How  much 
non-resident  revenue  an  airport  brings  Into 
a  city  Is  another  matter,  but  It  has  been 
estimated  that  an  annual  Influx  of  300,000 
convention  delegates  will  mean  nearly  $50 
million  additional  Income  for  local  hotels, 
stores  and  restaurants.  Those  who  would 
cripple,  hamstring  or  even  down  atrfjorts  be- 
cause of  noise  seldom  take  Into  consideration 
the  role  this  facility  plays  In  a  conmiunlty's 
economic  life — as  Midway  proved. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
reaction  to  Jet  noise  can  be  extremely  sub- 
jective and  totaUy  unscientific.  In  Van 
Nuys,  California,  for  example,  a  noise  pro- 
test committee  obtained  40.000  signatures 
on  a  petition  to  ban  Jet  service  from  the 
local  airport  because  of  the  alleged  harmful 
effects  on  a  nearby  school.  Fortunately,  the 
school  officials  themselves  were  fair-minded 
enough  to  run  a  noise  study  in  which  class- 
room sound  levels  were  recorded  while  Jets 
were  taking  off  and  landing  at  the  airport. 
The  readings  showed  the  aircraft  were  pro- 
ducing lower  noise  levels  than  those  ob- 
tained from  ordinary  classroom  activities. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  woulrf  argue 
that  Jet  noise  is  solely  a  product  of  ( 1 )  imag- 
ination or  (2)  greed  on  the  part  of  lawyers 
and  home  owners.  It  is  only  too  real  and,  in 
some  areas,  only  too  troublesome.  And  to 
be  perfectly  blunt  about  It,  the  present  state 
of  the  art  is  such  that  the  airlines  and  air- 
ports have  done  Jtist  about  all  that  can  be 
done  In  the  way  of  noise  abatement  meas- 
xires — often  at  enormous  cost  to  themselves. 
Noise  abatement  procedvires  and  reetriotdone 
at  JFK,  for  example,  have  turned  this  ma- 
jor airport  into  virtually  a  two-nmway  facil- 
ity which  Inevitably  results  In  costly  delays 
and  diversions. 

•Nevertheless,  the  Industry's  fight  against 
noise  is  constant  and  relentless.  The  newer 
fanjet  engines  gdng  Into  the  wlde-bodled 
Jets,  as  already  stated,  are  dramatically 
quieter.  Experiments  are  being  conducted  on 
new  pilot  techniques  Involving  higher  ap- 
proach paths  consistent  with  safety.  NASA 
has  been  flying  a  707  with  specially  modified 
wing  flaps  which  p^mlt  an  unusually  steep 
approach.  Boeing  and  Douglas  are  working 
on  short-duct  engine  nacelles  and  also  with 
accoustically  lined  engines — both  promising 
developments.  NASA  is  optimistic  about 
using  serrated  turbine  blades,  actually  copied 
from  the  conunon  owl  which  has  oomb-Uke 
wing  notches  and  is  natiire's  quietest  flier. 
Boeing  is  trying  to  perfect  a  new  noise-sup- 
pressant inlet  for  Its  SST  power  plants. 

All  of  this,  however,  Is  sUll  In  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  by  no  means  ready  for 
Immediate  adoption.  Even  If  a  dramatically 
effective  noise  suppression  technique  or  de- 
vide  were  perfected,  there  Is  the  problem  of 
retrofitting  the  older  Jets.  A  short-duct,  ac- 
coustically lined  engine,  for  example,  would 
require  a  $1  billion  retrofit  program — an  ex- 
pense even  high-ranking  government  officials 
have  conceded  is  too  heavy  a  burden  for  the 
airlines  to  shoulder. 

Land  acquisition  around  airports  would  be 
an  ideal  solution,  but  this  panacea  would 
run  about  $60  billion — again,  a  questionable 
expenditure  when  weighed  against  the  bene- 
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fits  to  relatively  few  people.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  is  for  the  public  to  realize  that 
there  is  no  single,  immediate  cure-all  for  the 
noise  problem;  no  quick  breakthrough,  nor 
easy  solution. 

And  of  equal  Importance  la  public  realiza- 
tion that  overly  hasty  actions — such  as  un- 
realistic, unsound  restrictions;  bloated  legal 
claims,  and  premature  technological  innova- 
tions— would  provide  a  cure  that  is  far  worse 
than  the  disease. 

The  airport's  value  to  the  Individual  com- 
munity, and  commercial  aviation's  value  to 
the  entire  nation,  are  very  much  at  stake  In 
the  noise  controversy. 
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COLUMNIST  SMITH  HEMPSTONE 
SUGGESTS  INTERESTING  WAYS 
TO  PUT  ONUS  ON  BAD  DRIVERS 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   'TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly disturbed  about  the  drinking 
driver  and  the  menace  he  is  to  life,  limb, 
and  property  on  our  highways.  We  should 
not  overlook  any  means  of  controlling 
this  menace  and  I  thought  Washington 
Star  Columnist  Smith  Hempstone  had 
some  Interesting  recommendations  for 
"branding"  all  careless  drivers,  including 
the  drunk  driver.  He  made  these  in  a  col- 
umn which  appeared  in  the  February 
24  edition  of  the  Washington  Star. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  this 
column  which  appeared  under  the  color- 
ful headline,  "Zap  the  Highway  Cong 
With  Scarlet  Letters." 

The /Column  follows: 

Zap  the  Highway  Cong  Wpth  Scarlet 
Letters 

Too  much  blood  has  been  shed.  The  casual- 
ty lists  grow  longer  daily.  It's  time  for  a 
cease-fire  on  this  country's  highways. 

Our  streets,  roads  and  interstate  freeways 
have  become  free-fire  zones  in  which  more 
Americans  are  killed  each  year  than  have  died 
In  six  years  of  warfare  In  Vietnam.  In  one 
recent  year,  the  butcher's  bill  was  52,500 
deaths,  2  million  disabling  Injuries  and  an 
economic  loss  of  close  to  $10  billion. 

Fundamentally,  the  problem  Is  that  there 
are  too  many  cars,  many  of  them  of  unsafe 
construction,  being  driven  too  fast  by  too 
many  drivers  who  are  reckless,  inexperienced 
or  stupid,  sometimes  all  three.  Those  to  whom 
the  bottle  Is  no  stranger  add  an  extra  ele- 
ment of  peril  for  those  who  must  run  the 
automotive  gauntlet. 

Because  the  problem  is  a  complex  one, 
there  can  be  no  single  solution  to  it.  But  a 
step  toward  sanity  might  be  made  by  identi- 
fying the  highway  Viet  Cong,  the  multiple 
offenders  who  terrorize  our  roads  and  make 
a  commuter's  mere  survival  a  feat  worthy  of 
a  campaign  ribbon. 

Recidivist  traffic  offenders  who  are  nearly 
as  great  a  menace  to  society  as  the  felons 
who  stalk  our  sidewalks,  number  in  the  many 
tens  of  thousands.  They  come  from  every  age 
and  ethnic  group,  every  stratum  of  society, 
every  occupation:  Teen-agers,  housewives, 
businessmen,  laborers. 

And  they  are  at  the  core  of  the  problem, 
make  no  mistake  about  that.  The  AutomobUe 
Club  of  Michigan,  which  recently  investigated 
the  circumstances  surrounding  363  fatal  ac- 
cidents, found  that  about  25  percent  of  the 
drivers  Involved  had  been  In  an  average  of 
three  previous  accidents.  Translated  Into  na- 


tional terms,  that  would  mean  that  multiple 
offenders  each  year  take  the  lives  of  about 
13,000  people,  Inflict  roughly  600,000  disabling 
Injuries  and  cause  damage  on  the  order  of 
$2.5  blUlon. 

Most  states  have  laws  on  their  books  which 
give  Judges  the  authority  to  Impose  Jail  sen- 
tences or  to  revoke  the  licenses  of  those  who 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  a  menace  to 
themselves  and  to  others.  But  the  automobile 
has  become  such  an  integral  part  of  the  cen- 
taurian  society  In  which  we  live  that  many 
Judges  are  unwilling  to  Invoke  these  penalties 
except  In  the  most  extreme  cases:  Lack  of  a 
driver's  license  may  cost  a  man  his  Job,  or 
make  It  impossible  for  a  widowed  woman  to 
shop  for  her  children. 

And  yet  It  is  clear  that,  if  the  multiple 
offender  has  rights,  so,  too,  does  the  potential 
multiple  victim.  At  the  very  least,  he  (or  she) 
who  has  been  Involved  In  serious  moving  vio- 
lations ought  to  have  his  car  daubed  with 
scarlet  letters  Identifying  him  as  what  he  Is: 
A  potential  killer. 

One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  mandatory 
replacement  of  a  car's  regular  license  tags 
with  conspicuously  colored  ones  after  the  ve- 
hicle had  been  Involved  In  two  moving  vio- 
lations within  a  single  calendar  year. 

Now  there  are  some  nuts,  and  I  fear  their 
tribe  increases,  who  would  continue  to  drive 
recklessly  even  if  their  cars  were  painted  In 
polka  dots.  But  It  Is  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  the  knowledge  his  car  bore  red  tags 
marked  "Dangerous  Driver"  would  slow 
down  most  multiple  offenders,  or  at  least 
give  others  a  fighting  chance  by  Identifying 
him  so  he  coiUd  be  treated  with  extreme 
caution. 

Highway  terrorists  with  three  violations 
could  be  given  tags  of  another  distinctive 
color  bearing  appropriate  lettering.  Such 
drivers  would  be  allowed  to  use  their  cars 
only  for  getting  to  work  and  for  essential 
8h<^ping,  but  not  for  social  purposes. 

Since  moat  cars  are  used  by  more  than  one 
driver,  such  a  scheme  admittedly  would  work 
a  hardship  on— and  be  unfair  to — the  safe 
drivers  in  a  family.  But  the  stigma  of  hav- 
ing to  drive  a  car  marked  as  a  potential  killer 
in  Itself  could  generate  family  pressures 
which  might  markedly  reduce  the  burgeon- 
ing number  of  traffic  fatallUes.  Normal  plates 
could,  of  coiu^e,  be  returned  to  a  vehicle 
after  a  stated  period,  perhaps  18  months, 
free  of  moving  violations. 

If  a  hard-core  motoring  malefactor  were 
unimpressed  by  the  restrictions  placed  on 
his  license  and  his  car.  If  he  continued  to 
be  involved  In  moving  violations,  then  for 
his  sake  and  for  that  of  others  his  license 
should  be  permanently  revoked.  An  automo- 
bile can  be  a  wejH)on  as  lethal  as  a  subma- 
chine gun,  and  no  man  has  an  unalienable 
right  to  either. 

The  drunken  driver,  responsible  for  28.000 
deaths  annually,  has  been  a  serious  problem 
for  years.  With  the  spread  of  the  drug  cul- 
ture, we  face  the  prospect  of  some  very  bad 
trips  Indeed,  for  users  and  non-users  alike. 
With  a  swelling  population  of  204  million 
people  and  80  million  automobiles  on  the 
road,  the  risk  of  allowing  accident-prone 
drivers  to  carry  on  their  fender-crunching 
ways  simply  has  become  imacceptable. 

Thousands  of  people  can  be  marshaled  to 
march  on  Washington  to  protest  American 
casualties  in  Vietnam.  Yet  it  Is  one  of  the 
many  ironies  of  our  crazy  time  that  nobody 
Is  very  much  Interested  In  protesting  against 
those  reckless  drivers  w1m>  kill  and  main 
thousands  of  their  countwrnen  every  year. 
Each  of  us.  If  he  Is  honest  with  himself, 
knows  that  he  has  driven  recklessly  on  at 
least  one  occasion.  But  It  cant  go  on  this 
way.  It's  time  to  de-escalate  the  free-fire 
Bones  which  our  highways  have  become.  And 
the  situation  has  reached  the  point  at  which 
only  draconlan  measures  can  be  effective. 
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FREEEKDM— OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  STEPHENS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

pioud  to  announce  that  the  Georgia 
State  winner  of  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest,  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  is 
one  of  my  constituents  from  the  10th 
district  in  Georgia.  The  speech  was 
written  by  Mr.  Kirk  Reeves,  a  student 
at  Thomson  High  School,  Thomson,  Ga., 
and  reflects  the  true  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity and  self-determination  which  built 
this  country.  It  is  people  like  Kirk  that 
are  the  pride  of  young  America  and  I 
would  like  to  share  his  speech  with  my 
colleagues. 

I  submit  it,  therefore,  for  insertion  in 
the  Record. 

Freedom — Ottr  HERrrACE 

The  celling  lights  dim.  The  crowd  grows 
silent.  On  the  motion  picture  screen  before 
us  unfolds  a  story.  We  see  a  dark  and  dirty 
prison  cell  with  no  windows,  no  doors,  and 
seemingly  no  escai>e.  A  bruised  and  tattered 
man  Is  fastened  to  one  of  the  four  bleak 
walls  by  several  sturdy,  cumbersome  chains. 
There  Is  no  way  to  know  how  long  this  man 
has  suffered.  Suddenly  we  hear  footsteps  and 
see  another  man.  How  or  why  he  came  Is 
lmpK>8slble  to  say.  He  moves  toward  the 
prisoner  and  begins  to  beat  upon  the  chains 
with  a  hammer.  Diligently,  he  slaves  to  free 
the  prisoner;  and,  finally,  the  chains  give 
way.  Instantly,  light  pours  into  the  room; 
and,  the  man  who  has  suffered  the  Insuffer- 
able, survived  the  unsurvlvable,  and  lived 
the  unllvable,  steps  into  a  world  of  light. 
The  scars  remain;  but,  before  this  man  lives 
the  seemingly  impossible  happiness  he  has 
never  known.  "The  End"  flashes  across  the 
screen  In  bold  letters;  and,  the  crowd  begins 
to  disperse. 

Before  our  eyes  has  passed  the  story  of 
mankind.  Throughout  ancient  history  man- 
kind suffered  and  progress  was  burdened  by 
the  chains  of  monarchy  and  the  suppression 
of  freedom.  Then,  an  idea,  long  dreamt  of 
but  long  suppressed,  came  to  the  surface, 
thanks  to  the  bold  efforts  of  men  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  .  .  ,  the  Idea  of 
freedom!  Roger  Williams,  Lord  Baltimore, 
William  Perm,  and  many  others  all  ham- 
mered at  the  chains  of  monarchy  diirlng  the 
colonial  days  In  America.  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  George 
Washington,  and  countless  other  people  all 
dealt  strong  blows  and  led  mankind  closer 
to  a  successful  democracy,  during  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  the  early  days  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation.  Men  tugged  at 
those  chains  with  documents  such  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution, BO  that  mankind  might  really  know 
what  he  was  aiming  for  in  a  democracy. 
Then,  gradually,  through  great  presidents 
and  other  political  leiwlers,  through  coura- 
geous, military  flgures,  through  Imaginative, 
Inventive  minds,  and  through  outstanding 
talent  In  cultural  fields,  the  chains  of  dark- 
ness, the  bonds  of  servitude,  and  the  burdens 
of  monarchy  were  thrown  off;  and.  the  great- 
est, most  powerful,  most  successful  democ- 
racy the  world  has  ever  seen  was  born. 

However,  the  dark  cell  will  always  exist. 
Those  binding  chains  will  always  be  ready. 
To  stay  away  from  that  terrible  pitfall,  every 
American  must  use  the  abilities  he  has  to- 
ward the  betterment  of  our  American  nation. 
Indeed,  every  American  should  rejoice  In  the 
extreme  privilege  of  being  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing American  heritage — that  of  freedom. 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  report  that  one 
of  my  constituents.  Miss  Janet  E.  Kron- 
berg,  22355  Olmstead,  Dearborn,  Mich., 
has  won  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  in 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 
each  year.  This  year  more  than  400,000 
high  school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  competing  for  the  five  scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  sis  the  top 
prizes.  The  contest  theme  this  year  was 
"Freedom — Our  Heritage." 

I  have  read  Miss  Kronberg's  speech 
and  find  it  to  be  a  well-thought-out 
document  which  exemplifies  not  only  the 
responsibility  of  Americans  but  also  the 
deep  love  that  all  of  us  should  feel  for 
this  Nation  and  its  precious  freedoms  and 
institutions. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  words  of  this 
flneiyoung  American,  I  include  the  text 
of  Miss  Kronberg's  speech  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Freedom — Our  Heritage 
(By  Janet  Elaine  Kronberg) 

In  the  New  York  harbor  there  stands  a 
well-known  statue  of  a  woman  holding  In 
one  hand  a  torch,  and  in  the  other  a  tablet 
bearing  the  date  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. But  there  Is  another,  perhaps 
less  well-known  statue,  that  of  a  woman  who 
Is  blind  to  all  prejudice,  and  who  holds  a 
balance  and  a  sword.  It  Is  fitting  that  we 
think  of  these  two  ladies  together,  for  they 
are  sisters,  and  one  is  never  found  without 
the  other.  Any  people  that  would  be  free 
must  understand  the  relation  between 
Liberty  and  Justice,  and  the  relation  of  both 
to  the  i>eople  themselves. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
Responsibility  and  Duty,  and  that  a 
Privilege  and  a  Right  are  not  the  same  thing. 
A  Responsibility  Is  presented  to  an  individual 
by  God  or  fate  or  circumstance,  and  he  must 
deal  with  It  as  best  he  can  but  cannot  be 
blamed  if  his  best  is  not  good  enough,  for 
he  has  endeavored  to  the  greatest  extent  of 
his  ability.  A  Duty,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
meted  out  to  the  Individual  by  another 
human  being  or  by  the  laws  made  by  human 
beings,  and  Heaven  help  the  Individual  who 
fails  to  perform  it.  Nevertheless,  Important 
as  they  may  be,  his  duties  should  never  be 
more  Important  to  an  individual  than  his 
responsibilities.  Similarly,  a  Privilege  Is  a 
special  advantage  granted  by  society  to  some 
Individuals  and  not  to  others;  whereas,  a 
Right  is  a  sacred  opportunity  granted  to 
every  Individual  at  birth  by  the  laws  of 
nature  and  nature's  God. 

"ITie  Declaration  of  Independence  main- 
tains that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the 
imallenable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  the  boundaries  of 
these  rights  being  determined  by  that  limit 
beyond  which  the  actions  of  one  Individual 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  another.  I  agree; 
but  I  would  add  that  these  rights  are  not 
only  the  rights,  but  the  unalienable  responsi- 
bilities of  all  men.  And  when  a  number  of 
people  are  united  under  one  government.  It 
Is  to  the  advantage  of  each  and  all  that 
personal  Liberty  be  maintained:   flret,  be- 
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ca\ise  none  Is  tnily  free  under  a  state  where 
even  one  is  discriminated  against;  aiKl  sec- 
ond, because  only  In  a  state  where  he  is  truly 
free  can  a  clUzen  cantrlbute  to  the  greatest 
extent  of  bis  ability.  In  all  this  we  can  see 
a  bidden  significance  in  the  balance  held 
by  Justice:  that  the  most  perfect  form  of 
government  operates  under  a  system  of  both 
permissiveness  and  restraint. 

One  of  the  most  precious  resources  avail- 
able to  the  government  of  a  free  country 
is  dissent.  As  a  blacksmith  plunges  a  red- 
hot  horseshoe  Into  a  barrel  of  water  to  harden 
the  steel,  the  people  who  are  permitted 
to  crltlciEe  their  government  can  only  tem- 
per It  and  improve  Its  quality.  For  if  their 
dissent  is  unjustified,  the  truth  and  the  good 
qualities  of  the  government  wlU  be  revealed 
and  may  be  appreciated.  And  If  the  dissent 
is  Justified,  the  truth  and  those  characteris- 
tics of  the  government  which  need  im- 
provement will  be  exposed  and  may  be  acted 
ujxjn.  Dissent  would  be  iinnecessary  only  in  a 
state  of  perfection,  the  cony)lete  satisfaction 
of  an  Ideal.  No  country  has  the  right  to  be 
comi^etely  satisfied  with  Its  government, 
and  no  people  has  the  right  to  stop  search- 
ing for  ways  to  improve  Itself.  Neither  a 
perfect  government  nca*  a  faultless  people 
Is  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  Heaven  and 
the  angels. 

Freedom  Is  precious.  Freedom  must  be 
respected,  or  It  loses  its  value.  And  a  form 
of  Liberty  that  tolerates  the  Intolerance  of 
some  of  Its  possessors  toward  their  fellow 
men  ,  .  .  that  form  of  Liberty  that  grants  to 
some  the  privilege  to  be  Inconsiderate  of  the 
rights  of  others  ,  .  .  that  Is  not  freedom,  nor 
Is  It  true  liberty  .  . .  but  a  'orm  of  tyrannical 
self-hatred  that  suppresses  the  noblest  p>art 
of  every  man  who  allows  It  to  continue.  Fat 
this  reason,  the  boundaries  of  freedom  must 
be  sought,  established,  and  preserved  by  any 
people  that  would  be  free.  These  boundaries 
are  the  laws  of  Justice,  and  they  are  pre- 
served by  the  obedience  of  the  people  and 
enforced  by  the  sword  wielded  by  Justice 
for  the  people.  Freedom  of  expression  Is  the 
heart  of  all  true  Liberty,  but  Justice  is  its 
spine. 

Justice  demands  obedience  with  her  sword, 
but  weighs  her  own  laws  carefully  In  her 
balance.  Her  sister  Liberty  holds  high  her 
torch,  ever  vigilant  to  the  truths  revealed 
by  dissent,  yet  keeps  always  her  reminder  of 
the  basic  principles  upton  which  our  country 
was  founded.  Our  American  heritage  of 
freedom  Is  a  series  of  checks  and  balances 
that  serves  to  support,  and  Is  supported  by, 
both  Liberty  and  Jxietlce.  To  claim  his  right 
to  this  heritage,  a  citizen  must  fulfill  a 
double  responsibility.  He  must  obey  the 
laws,  but  only  If  they  are  Just;  and  he  must 
be  unafraid  to  demand  changes,  but  only  If 
they  are  needed. 


FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 
WEEK 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
public  attention  is  brought  to  the  very 
fine  contributions  being  made  by  young 
people  who  are  participating  in  voca- 
tional agricultm-al  education  projects  of 
the  P\iture  Farmers  of  America. 

For  the  celebration  of  this  year's  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  Week,  there  are 
536,000  high  school  students  now  en- 
rolled in  the  national  FFA  program, 
which  was  f  oimded  in  1928  and  chartered 
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by  Congress  in  1948.  In  my  State  of 
Connecticut,  there  are  17  chapters  with 
over  1,000  members.  The  FFA  forms  a 
tr\ily  integral,  not  extracurricular,  part 
of  the  teaching  programs  of  vocational 
agriculture. 

The  FFA  is  used  as  a  teaching  tool  for 
motivating,  encouraging  and  developing 
students  who  are  interested  in  agricul- 
ture and  its  related  fields.  There  are 
seven  specific  areas  of  concentration 
which  are  offered  in  FFA  programs. 
They  are:  Product  agriculture;  agricul- 
ture supplies  and  services;  agricultural 
processing;  ornamental  horticulture; 
forestry;  agricultural  mechanics  and  en- 
gineering-electrification; and  natural 
resources. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  students  en- 
rolled in  the  FFA  program  go  on  to  col- 
lege level  courses  in  their  fields  of  In- 
terest. All  students  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  job  training  pro- 
grams and  to  gain  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  knowledge  through  labora- 
tory work. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  joined  the  Future  Farmers  of  Ameri- 
ca to  sponsor  a  major  project  in  1971.  The 
joint  project.  Building  Our  American 
Connum  Communities — BO  AC — will  en- 
courage and  assist  young  people  to  be- 
come more  knowledgeable  and  active  in 
community  affairs.  The  BO  AC  program, 
which  has  spread  to  all  50  States,  seeks 
to  help  people  in  their  communities 
through  urban  community  development 
geared  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  resi- 
dents. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  have  five  of  the 
17  Connecticut  chapters  of  the  FFA  in 
my  district.  These  very  fine  facilities  are 
located  in  Canaan,  Litchfield,  Southing- 
ton,  SufBeld.  and  Woodbury.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  State  FFA  is  David  Jacquier 
of  New  Canaan,  and  the  State  secretary 
is  Alan  Munsonn  of  Kensington. 

The  motto  of  the  FFA  is  an  appropri- 
ate definition  of  the  scope  and  commit- 
ment which  typifies  student  involvement 
in  this  important  work.  I  would  Uke  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
with  a  note  of  praise  for  the  gallant  job 
done  by  the  youth  of  America  in  the 
FFA.  "Learning  to  do,  doing  to  leam; 
earning  to  live,  living  to  serve." 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  AT  52D  AN- 
NUAL AMERICAN  LEGION  CON- 
VENTION 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  standing  committees 
of  this  House  has  received  long  overdue 
recognition  for  its  many  suicomplish- 
ments.  I  speak  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  which,  together  with 
the  Senate  subcommittee  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  matter,  has  been  praised 
for  its  contribution  to  our  national  se- 
curity. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  52d  an- 
nual national  convention  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Legion,  September  1-3, 1970,  legion- 
naires agreed  that  HCIS  and  SSIS — and 
I  quote  : 

Have  clearly  proved  their  worth  to  the 
Nation  and  Its  security  by  exposing,  through 
their  Investigations,  the  working  of  the  com- 
munist conspiracy  within  the  United  States. 

It  is  with  great  pride  as  a  member  of 
that  committee  that  I  ask  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  Legion  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

I  thank  you. 
Resolution  No.   114:    62d   Annual   National 
Convention,  The  American  Legion,  Sep- 
tember 1,  2,  3,  1970. 
Committee:  Americanism. 
Subject:     Support    House    Committee    and 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity. 

Whereas,  The  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Seciulty  and  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  have  clearly  proved  their 
worth  to  the  Nation  and  its  seciu'lty  by  ex- 
posing, through  their  Investigations,  the 
working  of  the  communist  conspiracy  within 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  current  expansion  of  activ- 
ities on  the  part  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA,  recent  revelations  by  the  Director  of  the 
FBI,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  emasculated  the  Internal  security  leg- 
islation of  the  United  States,  have  made  even 
more  clear  the  necessity  for  continued  action 
on  the  part  of  these  Congressional  Commit- 
tees; Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  In  Portland, 
Oregon,  September  1,  2,  3,  1970,  that  It  does 
once  again  express  its  confidence  In  the  work 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity and  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee as  impHDrtant  Instruments  for  the 
exposure  and  eradication  of  the  communist 
menace  within  our  borders;  and,  be  It 

Further  resolved,  that  said  Committees 
be  urged  to  continue  vigorously  the  work 
which  they  have  so  well  undertaken  In  past 
years;  and,  be  It 

Finally  resolved,  that  The  American  Legion 
petition  the  Congress  to  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enable  these  Committees  to 
extend  and  expand  their  activities. 


February  26,  1971 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  BOARD  OF 
LEGISLATORS  FOR  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

On  February  10,  1971,  I  cosponsored 
the  President's  revenue  sharing  plan  as 
a  way  to  get  new  money  back  to  our  local 
and  State  governments.  These  govern- 
ments need  additional  revenues  if  they 
are  to  meet  the  challenges  which  con- 
front them  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Legislatures  and  public  officials  all 
over  the  country  are  calling  on  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  revenue  sharing  bill. 
In  my  home  county  of  Westchester,  the 
county  board  of  legislators  has  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this  time 
because  I  think  it  represents  the  sincere 


cries  for  financial  help  which  are  coming 
from  all  over  the  country. 

Rbsoldtion  59-1971 

Whereas,  the  County  Executive  has  In 
various  forms  drawn  to  the  attention  of  this 
Board  the  increasing  tax  load  upon  the  real 
estate  of  the  County  to  a  point  where  said 
load  Is  becoming  burdensome  to  the  point 
of  danger,  and 

Whereas,  various  remedies  are  being  sought 
to  relieve  this  load,  and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the 
proposed  remedies  would  be  the  revenue 
sharing  bill  proposed  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  by  President  Nixon  which 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  taxing 
powers  extend  over  a  much  broader  field 
than  those  of  local  government  would  be  a 
much  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
load,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  that  this  Board  hereby  approves 
the  revenue  sharing  bill  now  In  Congress 
proposed  by  President  Nixon  and  asks  the 
representatives  of  the  County  in  the  Con- 
gress to  use  all  possible  means  to  secure  the 
passage  and  enactment  of  said  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  into  law,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  the  Clerk  be  directed  to 
send  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Senator  James 
L.  Buckley  and  Representatives  Ogden  R 
Reld  and  Peter  Peyser. 


THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  CEILING 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    ORIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  review- 
ing the  administration's  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  debt  ceiling  to  $435  billion,  it 
is  shocking  to  review  the  reduction  in 
privately  held  holdings  of  the  Federal 
debt. 

In  1946,  the  privately  held  portion  of 
the  public  debt  was  $231.6  billion.  In 
December  1970,  24  years  later,  the  pri- 
vately held  portion  of  the  Federal  debt 
is  $227.9  billion— almost  $4  billion  less. 
In  1946,  the  public  debt  was  80  percent 
privately  held.  In  1970,  the  private  hold- 
ing of  the  public  debt  has  declined  to  58 
percent  of  the  total  debt.  It  is  patently 
evident  that  the  percentage  of  private 
holding  of  the  debt  has  plummeted  in 
recent  years. 

Since  the  Federal  Govenmient  Itself 
and  in  its  trust  funds  approximates 
$158.3  billion  of  the  $391  billion  debt  or 
almost  41  percent  of  the  total,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  we  are  drifting  close  to  a 
federalization  of  the  debt. 

It  is  interesting  to  further  note  the 
"token"  investment  of  commercial  banks 
in  the  Federal  borrowing.  It  was  reduced 
from  a  high  of  $93.8  billion  in  1946  to 
$59.8  billion  today.  On  the  average,  com- 
mercial banks  have  invested  about  $60 
billion  in  the  Federal  debt  throughout  a 
25-year  period.  The  percentage  of  the 
debt  investment  of  commercial  banks  has 
steadily  declined. 

In  view  of  this  trend,  it  is  incredible  for 
the  commercial  banks  to  continue  to 
dominate  fiscal  borrowing  policies  of  the 
Treasury.  It  is  time  for  the  public  interest 
to  dominate  policies  on  marketing  the 
Federal  debt. 


February  26,  1971 


THE  MORAL  FLAW  IN  OUR 
VIETNAM  POLICY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kingman 
Brewster,  distinguished  president  of  a 
distinguished  university,  spoke  Satur- 
day, February  20,  1971  about  the  moral 
flaw  he  sees  in  our  Southeast  Asian  war 
policy.  In  his  remarks  prepared  for  de- 
livery at  the  annual  Yale  University 
midwinter  alumni  day  luncheon.  Pres- 
ident Brewster  said: 

To  my  mind  the  basic  flaw  In  our  South- 
east Asian  war  policy  is  moral.  Policy  seems 
to  be  shaped  and  is  most  often  discussed 
as  though  America  had  no  concern  for  the 
sanctity  of  bimmn  life  as  such,  as  though 
we  cared  only  about  American  Uves. 

The  reduction  of  American  casualties,  even 
the  withdrawal  of  all  American  combat 
troops,  does  not  mitigate  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility: for  the  spread  of  the  war;  for 
the  indiscriminate  bombing  of  neutrals  for 
the  scorching  of  forests  and  villages;  for 
the  massacre  of  Innocents. 

Personal  and  national  moral  self-respect 
urge  us  to  reassert  that  peace,  the  retiim 
of  prisoners — not  the  Vletnamization  of  con- 
tinuing American  sponsored  warfare — must 
be  this  country's  goal.  The  Issue,  to  me.  Is 
not  tactical  or  strategic.  It  Is  the  moral 
callousness  of  the  assumption  that  the  body 
count  doesn't  matter  as  long  as  they  are  not 
American  bodies. 

Mr.  Brewster's  complete  statement  is 
a  major  contribution  to  our  understand- 
ing of  the  proper  role  of  a  university 
president  in  our  present  national  crisis. 
I  place  in  the  Record  the  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  New  York  Times  report  of  the 
Brewster  speech  and  the  text  of  Pres- 
ident Brewster's  statement : 
Brewster  Sees  a   Moral  Flaw  in  Vietnam 

POLICT 

(By  Joseph  B.  Treaster) 

New  Haven,  Feb.  20. — Kingman  Brewster 
Jr.,  the  president  of  Yale  University,  declared 
today  that  "the  basic  flaw  In  our  south- 
eastern Asian  war  policy  Is  moral." 

The  goal  of  the  United  States,  he  said, 
should  be  peace  and  the  return  of  prisoners 
rather  than  the  "Vletnamization  of  continu- 
ing American-sponsored  warfare." 

Speaking  at  the  annual  midwinter  Alumni 
Day  luncheon  In  Freshman  Commons,  Mr. 
Brewster  said  the  United  States'  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  seemed  to  be  shaped  "as 
though  America  had  no  concern  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life,  as  such — as  though, 
somehow,  Americans  cared  only  about  Amer- 
ican lives." 

"The  reduction  of  casualties,  even  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  troops,"  Mr. 
Brewster  continued,  "does  not  mitigate  the 
moral  responsibility  for  the  spread  of  the 
war,  for  the  indiscriminate  bombing  of  neu- 
trals; for  the  scorching  of  forests  and  vil- 
lages; for  the  massacre  of  Innocents." 

In  an  editorial  yesterday.  The  Yale  Dally 
News,  the  university's  student  newspaper, 
urged  Mr.  Brewster,  who  has  opposed  the  war 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past,  to  utilize 
Alumni  Day  "as  a  forum  for  denouncing  the 
war  policy." 

A  University  spokesman  said,  however,  that 
Mr.  Brewster  had  decided  on  the  subject  of 
his  talk  before  the  editorial  was  published. 

The  etlltorlal  also  urged  Mr.  Brewster  to 
cancel  a  speaking  engagement  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  on  Monday  and  to  participate  In  a 
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teach-in  at  Yale  that  will  protest  the  recent 
South  Vietnamese  Incursion  Into  Laos  sup- 
ported by  United  States  forces. 

Such  national  figures  as  Ramsey  Clark,  the 
former  Attorney  General,  Aver  ell  Harriman, 
a  former  chief  negotiator  for  the  United 
States  at  the  Paris  peace  talks,  and  Repre- 
sentative Bella  Abzug  are  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  teach-in.  It  Is  being  coor- 
dinated with  a  similar  meeting  on  Monday 
at  Harvard,  where  former  Sen.  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy will  appear.  Subsequent  teach-ins 
are  expected  to  be  held  at  Princeton,  Duke, 
the  University  of  Alabama  and  Notre  Dame. 

Mr.  Brewster  told  the  alumni  he  was  sorry 
he  could  not  attend  the  teach-m,  which  he 
said  would  "seek  to  point  a  middle  way  be- 
tween stultifying  silence  on  the  one  hEUid  and 
self-defeating  violence  on  the  other." 

But  he  added.  "I  would  not  want  to  stand 
silent  when  I  feel  morally  distressed  by  our 
nation's  policy." 

criticized  by  agnew 

Mr.  Brewster  came  under  sharp  criticism 
from  Vice  President  Agnew  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  alumni  last  spring  when  In  a  ref- 
erence to  then  pending  Black  Panther  court 
action  in  New  Haven  he  said  he  was  "skeptl- 
c.il"  of  the  ability  of  a  black  revolutionary 
to  get  a  fair  trial  anywhere  In  the  United 
Slates. 

Later,  at  Mr.  Brewster's  request,  the  uni- 
versity trustees  reviewed  his  work  during  the 
last  seven  years  and  unanimously  agreed 
that  he  should  continue  as  president  of  Yale. 
In  November  the  trustees  granted  Mr.  Brew- 
ster a  six-month  sabbatical  leave  as  a  "show 
of  appreciation." 

Mr.  Brewster  told  his  audience  of  atwut 
1,000 — alumni,  their  families  and  friends — 
that  a  "terrible  tension"  existed  on  the  Vale 
campus  amid  a  struggle  to  keep  In  bal.»nce 
the  university's  Imperative  neutrality  and  Us 
imperative  morality. 

Neither  dare  be  sacrificed,  he  said,  adding 
that  "Yale  and  all  universities  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  be  sure  that  this  country 
does  not  drift  in  a  dead  calm  of  moral  ac- 
quiescence." 

Although  there  was  no  sign  of  disapproval 
as  he  spoke — in  fact,  quite  the  contrary — Mr. 
Brewster  said  he  realized  that  some  alumni 
might  feel  that  in  his  remarks  he  had  en- 
gaged in  "unwarranted  politicizing"  of  Yale. 

"To  this  I  would  say  simply  that  the  herit- 
age of  this  place,  a  heritage  which  we  all 
share,  demands  that  none  of  us  by  his  silence 
contribute  to  the  moral  erosion  of  our  na- 
tion," Mr.  Brewster  said. 

Remarks  Prepared  for  Delivery  by  Kingman 
Brewster,  Jr.,  Alumni  Day,  Saturdat, 
February  20,  1971 

I  hope  you  don't  mind  If  I  use  these 
minutes  to  share  with  you  my  deepest  Im- 
mediate concern.  It  is  not  unrelated  to  what 
Time  magazine  headlines  as  the  "Cooling  of 
America."  I  do  not  feel  cool  about  the  present 
state  of  affairs. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  terrible  tension 
at  the  moment  between  the  imperative  of 
university  neutrality  and  the  imperative  of 
university  morality.  This  tension  is  not  on 
the  surface  of  campus  life.  So  it  is  not 
reported.  But  It  is  seething  within  anyone 
who  tries  to  respect  the  discipline  of  toler- 
ance along  with  the  urges  of  moral  concern. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  here  to  recite 
the  many  reasons  why  a  university  must 
preserve  a  credible  Institutional  neutrality. 
If  It  had  a  party  line  Its  pretentions  to 
academic  freedom  would  be  Impeached.  If  It 
had  a  party  line  It  would  not  deserve  the 
support  of  a  free  society.  If  it  had  a  party 
line  education  would  be  warped  Into  in- 
doctrination. 

On  the  other  hand,  Yale,  brought  Into 
being  by  a  strict  theocratic  society,  should 
not  have  to  explain  why  it  also  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  encourage  moral  Judgment.  This  goes 
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deeper  thari  the  surface  attributes  of  dress  or 
style  or  even  of  private  behavior.  It  Is  con- 
cerned with  moral  sensitivity  and  moral 
purpose  as  essential  elements  In  man's 
education  and  development. 

Yale  men  were  not  slow  to  find  moral 
purpose  in  the  birth  of  the  republic,  the  con- 
frontation with  Hartford,  the  struggle  to 
preserve  the  union,  the  war  to  end  war,  or 
the  war  for  the  four  freedoms. 

Today  the  great  free  university  has,  as 
one  colleague  put  It,  come  to  embody  the 
"secular  liturgy"  of  a  society  which  goes  to 
church  only  on  an  occasional  Sunday. 

If  you  believe  as  I  do,  and  if  you  occupy 
the  office  I  do,  then  you  do  right  now  feel  a 
special  tension  between  the  claims  of 
neutrality  and  the  claims  of  morality. 

The  claims  of  neutrality  make  it  terribly 
Important  that  we  should  Invite  and  protect 
the  civil  reception  of  all  points  of  view.  The 
claims  of  neutrality  also  require  that  any 
statement  by  the  President  of  the  university 
should  make  it  explicit  that  when  he  speaks 
his  moral  convictions  on  matters  of  public 
policy,  he  speaks  for  himself,  in  his  personal 
capacity,  not  in  behalf  of  the  Institution. 

But  morality,  too,  has  its  claim.  A  college 
president  cannot  abdicate  a  responsibility  for 
stating  his  personal  convictions  If  he  feels 
deeply  about  a  matter  which  touches  and 
disturbs  his  whole  community. 

At  the  same  time  it  Is  terribly  Important 
for  him  to  encourage  others  to  do  likewise 
whether  they  happen  to  agree  with  him  or 
not.  He  must  defend  fiercely  the  oppor- 
tunity for  rebuttal  and  discussion.  In  a  great 
university  merit  and  reason  must  be  the 
arbiter,  and  debate  must  not  be  rigged  by 
official  pressure  or  sanction. 

As  we  come  upon  the  Spring  there  will  be 
no  easy  resolution  of  this  tension  between 
official  responsibility  for  impartiality  and  offi- 
cial responsibility  for  moral  leadership. 

While  I  take  great  pride  In  the  fact  that 
Yale  Is  a  campus  which  can  be  receptive  to 
all  points  of  view,  I  cannot  avoid  the  feel- 
ing that  Yale  and  all  universities  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  be  sure  that  we  do 
not  drift  In  a  dead  calm  of  moral  acquies- 
cence. Indeed,  if  it  were  thought  Improper  for 
those  In  positions  of  public  and  private  ex- 
ecutive and  professional  leadership  to  ex- 
press their  Individual  convictions,  It  Is  hard 
to  see  who  would  be  left  to  speak  out  for 
the  private  conscience  on  public  matters. 

Day  after  tomorrow  a  group  of  highly  moti- 
vated Yale  students  and  faculty  members, 
concerned  about  the  war,  will  seek  to  point 
a  middle  way  between  stultifying  silence  on 
the  one  hand  and  self-defeating  violence  on 
the  other. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  present  because 
of  a  prior  commitment  to  a  lectureship  In 
Philadelphia.  I  would  not  want  to  stand 
silent,  however,  when  I  feel  morally  distressed 
by  our  nation's  policy.  To  my  mind  the  basic 
flaw  in  our  Southeast  Asian  war  policy  is 
moral.  Policy  seems  to  be  shaped  and  Is  most 
often  discussed  as  though  America  had  no 
concern  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life  as 
such,  as  though  we  cared  only  about  Ameri- 
can Uves. 

The  reduction  of  American  casualties,  even 
the  withdrawal  of  all  American  combat 
troops,  does  not  mitigate  our  moral  responsi- 
bility: for  the  spread  of  the  war;  for  the 
indiscriminate  bombing  of  neutrals;  for  the 
scorching  of  forests  and  villages;  for  the 
massacre  of  Innocents. 

Personal  and  national  moral  self-respect 
urge  us  to  reassert  that  peace,  the  return  of 
prisoners — not  the  Vletnamization  of  con- 
tinuing American  sponsored  warfare — must 
be  this  coimtrys  goal.  The  Usue,  to  me,  Is 
not  tactical  or  strategic.  It  Is  the  moral  cal- 
lousness of  the  assumption  that  the  body 
count  doesnt  matter  as  long  as  they  are  not 
American  bodies. 

Some  alunml  may  feel  that  for  me  to  ex- 
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press  such  sentiments  constitutes  an  imwar- 
ranted  politicizing  of  tbelr  antraralty. 

To  tbls  I  would  say  simply  that  the  heri- 
tage of  tbls  place,  a  heritage  which  w«  all 
share,  demands  that  none  of  us  by  this  silence 
contribute  to  the  moral  erosion  of  our 
nation. 

We  will  differ  In  our  Judgments.  Whatever 
our  conclusions  or  positions,  however,  all  of 
us  must  speak  out  when  we  believe  that  na- 
tional and  personal  moral  self-respect  are 
threatened  by  apathy  or  IndllTerenoe.  Uni- 
versities, their  students,  faculties,  and  grad- 
uates have  an  obligation  to  prevent  the 
moral  cooling  of  America. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  this  preamble,  we  ask  your  Indul- 
gence while  we  speak  some  of  the  things  on 
otir  mind,  not  from  a  position  as  a  pretended 
expert,  but  from  sincerity  of  interest. 

rr'3  NOT  THK  CHILDREN 


CHILDISH  ADULTS  GIVE  US 
TROUBLE 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, having  Just  recently  qualified  for 
membership  In  the  30  and  over  age  group, 
I  find  it  easy  to  identify  with  both  the 
now  and  then  generations. 

I  have  long  felt  that  one  generation 
is  not  really  so  different  from  tinother. 
The  youth  of  today  may  be  sUghtly  bet- 
ter informed,  but  tis  pointed  out  by  my 
good  friend,  Sam  Griffin,  editor  of  the 
Bainbridge,  Ga.,  Post  Searchlight: 

We  have  not  seen  any  evidence  to  suggest 
that  they  are  one  bit  more  mature  on  an  age 
basis  In  attitude  or  Judgment  now  than  In 
past  generations. 

Sam  has  reached  a  number  of  sound 
conclusions  about  the  generation  gap.  He 
has  taken  the  hide  off  those — young  and 
old — who  have  not  yet  learned  that  cer- 
tain responsibilities  are  attached  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  His  is  one  of  the 
best  articles  on  the  subject  I  have  been 
privileged  to  read.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  share  it  with  all  those  who  read  the 
Congressional  Recoro: 
Temptations  Look  a  Country  EnrroB  in 
Pack 
(By  Sam  Grlffln.  Jr.) 
One  of  the  worse  temptations  of  being  an 
editor  of  a  country  newspaper  is  the  tempta- 
tion to  conunent  whenever  one  has  an  opin- 
ion. OK>ortunlty  helps  create  the  conceit  that 
one's  opinions  are  worth  sharing;  and  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  once  each  week  to  In- 
flict one's  views  on  any  and  every  subject, 
the  editor  is  not  always  able  to  refrain  from 
temptation. 

On  reflection,  this  is  one  of  the  few  tempt- 
ations the  editor  of  a  country  weekly  has, 
and  it  is  probably  no  worse  than  chasing 
women,  gambling  or  carousing  late  at  night. 
It  Is  probably  not  as  interesting,  either,  but 
one  must  make  do  with  what  one  has. 

While  yielding  to  this  temptation  might 
not  offer  as  much  base  for  gossip  as  some  of 
the  other  vices  we  have  mentioned,  we  have 
found,  in  weekly  columns  over  the  years,  that 
it  can  provide  grounds  for  shouting  at  the 
editor  tor  his  audacity;  for  cursing  him  be- 
cause of  his  obvious  stupidity;  for  ridiculing 
him  for  hl«  Ignorance;  and  once,  in  a  great, 
great  whUe,  for  noting  his  inteUlgence  be- 
cause he  has  said  something  which  agrees 
with  the  way  you  see  things.  We  must  con- 
clude, on  Inspection  of  these  points,  that 
editors  perform  some  function  in  society  and 
might  be  tolerated. 


Schools  have  been  in  the  news  for  the  past 
week  or  so.  In  one  form  or  another,  and 
some  of  the  things  seen  and  heard  give  one 
cause  for  careful  reflection. 

Last  week,  students  In  a  school  Just  north 
of  Atlanta  held  a  sit-in  protest  In  order  to 
force  negotiation  of  some  of  their  demands 
for  some  very  trivial  matters,  and  some 
which  were  entirely  out  of  place  In  a  place 
of  learning.  Their  sit-in  was  successful  to 
some  degree,  and  administrators  acquiesced 
to  some  of  their  demands.  According  to  the 
news  reports,  one  of  the  matters  of  conten- 
tion was  approval  of  smoking  breaks  diu-lng 
lunch. 

In  another  area,  the  Senate  approved  an 
administration  bill  to  set  up  voter  registra- 
tion of  eligible  students  in  the  schools.  Argu- 
ments of  those  In  favor  of  the  bill  revolved 
prominently  around  the  teaching  of  citizen- 
ship on  a  flrst-hand  basis. 

These  things,  among  others,  have  caused 
the  editor  to  think  back,  beginning  with  the 
premise  of  "when  we  were  in  school  .  .  .", 
and  it  resulted  in  some  conclusions  we  be- 
lieve to  be  sound. 

First,  students  particularly,  and  children 
as  a  whole,  are  probably  not  very  different  In 
attitude  than  what  "we"  were  at  the  same 
stage.  They  are  probably  better  Informed  on 
many  matters,  because  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  knowledge  now  than  when  "we"  were 
coming  up.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not 
seen  any  evidence  to  suggest  that  they  are 
one  bit  more  mature  on  an  age  basis  In  atti- 
tude or  Judgment  now  than  In  past  genera- 
tions. 

Reflecting  in  the  past,  particularly  on  mis- 
deeds remembered,  we  can  recall  the  same 
attitudes  displayed  by  today's  youth,  especi- 
ally concerning  reaction  to  authority.  We 
looked  upon  school  many  times  as  a  prison 
where  Justice  was  unknown.  We  were  con- 
vinced of  the  terrible  waste  of  one's  time 
and  talents  under  the  archaic  tutelage  of 
old  fogies  who  were  so  out-of  touch  with  the 
real  world  that  nothing  conveyed  by  them 
could  be  of  any  value.  We  were  absolute  in 
our  belief  that  we  could  make  a  better  Job 
of  the  whole  thing  If  those  In  authority 
would  only  step  aside  and  let  us  get  the 
train  on  the  right  tracks. 

Youngsters  today  didn't  originate  the  Idea 
that  today's  generation  la  the  most  intel- 
ligent, most  Informed  and  most  able  genera- 
tion ever;  far  superior  to  the  level  of  know- 
how  displayed  by  their  parents  and  repre- 
senting the  only  true  hope  of  the  world.  That 
idea  has  been  the  property  of  every  rising 
generation  from  time  immemorial  and  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  plague  the  generation 
known  as  today's  youth.  It  Just  ain't  nothing 
new. 

If  this  is  true,  then  what  Is  accounting  for 
the  difference  In  state  of  our  schools,  our 
children,  our  students  and  our  country  as 
oomp(u«d  to  generations  ago? 

"We"  had  many  of  the  same  attitudes  as 
the  youth  of  today,  but  we  had  a  genera- 
tion of  adults  who  had  better  sense  than  to 
dignify  childish  dabbllngs  as  anything  more 
than  they  are. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  fun-things  of 
youth  have  no  place.  They  do,  but  there 
must  be  a  line  drawn  between  the  fun  things 
and  the  serious  things,  and  even  youth  must 
be  taught  to  recognize  which  Is  which. 

Bell  bottom  britches,  shaggy  halrcuta,  rock 
bands  and  headache  music  and  many  of  the 
other  Items  on  the  most-Important  list  of 
our  youngsters  are  only  different  manifesta- 
tions of  the  not-quite-real  world  to  which 
youth  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  en- 
titled.  Admittedly,  some  of  the  past  manl- 
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festaUons  have  been  a  little  more  platable  In 
our  opinion,  but  these  things  are  still  "for 
the  young." 

And  that's  where  they  should  stay.  Some- 
thing U  vltaUy  wrong  when  adults  ascribe 
to  the  trappings  of  youth  and  encourage  the 
deification  of  youthful  trivia  as  matters  of 
real  importance.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  a  grown  man  who  still  vwmta  to  play 
cowboys  and  Indians  and  does  so,  whether 
he  dresses  like  the  cowboy  or  like  the  Indian. 
And  there  Is  something  going  wrong  with  a 
society  which  promotes  children  to  play  at 
the  Important  and  dead-serious  respomslbil- 
lUes  of  the  world. 

We  hope  the  taxpayers  object  strenuously 
to  paying  for  school  days  in  which  admin- 
istrators aUow  the  students  to  divert  the 
time  allotted  from  learning  to  pouting;  per- 
haps they  can  best  show  school  adminis- 
trators which  of  these  actlvltlee  they  are 
willing  to  finance.  " 

We  hope  the  legislature  will  decide  that 
a  better  way  to  teach  citizenship  would  be 
to  encourage  the  student  to  get  up  off  his 
foundation  and  go  down  to  the  courthouse 
to  register  to  vote  when  he  becomes  of  age 
The  student  might  Just  get  the  Idea  that 
there  are  responMbllltlee  attached  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship;  and  that  there  Is  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  seek 
hU  participation  In  his  own  government. 

Maybe  If  today's  adults  cared  a  little  less 
about  being  a  part  of  the  young  generation 
and  concentrated  a  little  more  on  discharg- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  mature  adulte 
youngsters  would  get  a  better  picture  of  the 
differences  In  maturity  and  Immaturity. 

Long  ago  a  man  counselled  others  by  say- 
ing, "When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child 
I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child- 
but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  chUd- 
ish  things." 

Today's  children  are  Just  being  chUdren. 
It's  our  chUdlsh  adults  who  are  glvlne  us 
trouble.  * 


END  THE  WAR  RESOLUTION 
FROM  NEWTON,  MASS. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  attach  herewith  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Newton  Democratic  City  Committee 
on  February  21,  1971. 

This  committee,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  its  chairman,  Mr.  Robert  K. 
Kraft,  represents  the  more  than  20,000 
Democrats  in  the  city  of  Newton,  Mass. 
This  committee  and  the  city  of  Newton 
have  been  actively  and  intensively  In- 
volved in  the  peace  movement  since  its 
very  inception  in  1966  and  1967. 

The  attached  resolve  is  but  another 
manifestation  of  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  this  city  and  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts  to  dis- 
engage from  Vietnam  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  Newton  Democratic  City  Committee. 
on  February  21,  1971,  unanimously  passed 
the  following  resolution: 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Newton,  Massachu- 
setts, Democratic  City  Committee  (number- 
ing 280  members)  on  February  21,  1971,  de- 
plores and  condemns  the  latest  extension  of 
the  Indo-Chlna  war;  and  Implores  our  Con- 
gressional leaders,  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, to  support  the  McGovern-Hatfleld 
Bin,  as  well  as  any  other  bill  which  would  set 
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a  firm  date  (such  cu  that  suggested  In  H.  Res. 
54  of  July  4,  1971)  to  withdraw  all  United 
States  troops  from  all  Southeast  Asia;  and  in 
advance  of  that,  to  support  and  bill  which 
would  prohibit  United  States  air  or  ground 
support,  advice  and/or  any  other  military  as- 
sistance to  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  now 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Submitted  by, 

Constance  O.  Kantoh, 

Vice-chairman,  Ward  Vlt, 

Newton  Democratic  City  Committee. 


NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
Introducing  today  H.R.  17763,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  nutrition  program  for  the  el- 
derly, with  the  suport  of  111  of  my  col- 
leagues, both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. I  urge  your  consideration  for  the 
acute  need  for  a  national  policy  aimed 
at  providing  the  elderly  with  low-cost, 
nutritionally  sound  meals  served  in 
strategically  located  centers  such  as  com- 
munity centers,  senior  citizen  centers, 
schools,  and  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit institutions  suited  to  such  use. 
The  program  directs  itself  to  the  promo- 
tion of  both  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  elderly  through  provision 
of  balanced  meals,  education  in  nutri- 
tion, as  well  as  opportunity  for  social 
contact  to  end  the  isolation  of  old  age 
and  the  encouragement  of  greater  phys- 
ical and  mental  activities. 

I  wish  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
on  May  28  of  last  year  I  honored  Senior 
Citizens  Month  with  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  17763.  This  bill  received  recogni- 
tion throughout  the  country  by  all  those 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  our  senior 
citizens  as  providing  a  soomd  approach 
to  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

The  legislation  utilizes  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds  on  a  matching  basis  to- 
gether with  surplus  commodity  programs 
for  the  provision  of  at  least  one  hot 
meal  per  day  at  a  reasonably  low  price  to 
the  participant. 

Typical  of  the  enthusiastic  response  to 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  Honorable  William  R.  Hut- 
ton,  Executive  Director,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens,  during  hearings  on 
the  bill,  to  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Mr.  Hutton,  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  2,500.000  members  of  the 
council  said : 

The  National  Council  membership  wel- 
comes this  legislation  and  urges  Its  early  en- 
actment. We  trust  that  the  admlnUtratlon 
wUl  support  H.R.  17763  which  Is  designed  to 
carry  out  a  major  recommendation  of  the 
Panel  on  Aging  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  hold  in 
Washington  last  December  . . . 

The  very  first  recommendation  of  the  Panel 
on  Aging  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Nutrition  calls  for  legislation  contemplated 
under  H.R.  17763. 

I  commend  the  report  of  these  hear- 
ings to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
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call  particular  attention  to  the  testim(Miy 
of  the  Honorable  John  B.  Martin,  Com- 
missioner, Administration  on  Aging,  the 
Administration's  spokesman.  The  Ad- 
ministration admitted  the  need  for  better 
nutrition  among  the  elderly  and  sup- 
ported the  purposes  of  the  bill.  However, 
the  Administration  put  forth  the  notion 
that  it  is  time  to  cease  categorical  grant 
programs.  Even  though  the  elderly  would 
suffer,  they  must  wait  until  a  nutrition 
program  could  be  provided  for  in  a  total 
social  services  scheme  that,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  may  be  accepted  and  imple- 
mented at  the  Federal  level.  Moreover, 
the  entire  program  must  then  be  ac- 
cepted and  implemented,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  in  the  50  States  and  four  trust  ter- 
ritories. 

I  question  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  social  security  had  this  legisla- 
tion been  left  up  to  the  States.  Would 
experience  lead  us  today  to  abandon  our 
national  social  security  system  and  make 
the  benefits  dependent  upon  the  action 
of  the  individual  States?  How  long  ctin 
the  elderly  wait  while  the  administra- 
tion ponders  broad  concepts  of  total  so- 
cial service  legislation  proposing  to  take 
care  of  health  and  welfare  needs  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave?  My  bill  would  make 
it  possible  to  stretch  the  social  security 
dollar  In  the  purchase  of  nutritious  hot 
meals  and  I  believe  we  need  this  legisla- 
tion on  a  national  scale  to  supplement 
our  national  social  security  benefits. 

Furthermore,  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  Dade  County,  Fla.,  would,  I  know, 
be  handicapped  by  the  vast  social-work 
superstructure  of  the  complex  and  all- 
encompassing  soci£j  services  approach.  I 
am  sincerely  convinced  this  group  of  citi- 
zens in  Miami,  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  and  the  elderly  in  other  urban 
and  rural  areas  across  the  Nation  would 
not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  obstacle  race 
that  would  be  created  in  such  a  complex 
HEW  structure  simply  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  hot  meal  program  once  a 
day  in  a  social  setting  with  their  friends. 

The  administration  spokesman  also 
proposed  there  may  be  a  need  for  more 
testing.  I  submit  the  categorical  grant 
concept  provides  for  continuous  evalua- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  nutrition 
program  and  with  the  knowledge  and 
experience  aleady  available  from  the  re- 
search and  development  grants  imder  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  I  question  the  ne- 
cessity for  delay  of  enactment  of  my  bill 
for  the  sake  of  further  research.  You 
must  feed  the  person  first  and  then 
worry  about  other  needs. 

I  support  the  ideal  of  continuing  to  in- 
tegrate people's  needs  and  to  improve 
Federal  assistance  programs  thereby  en- 
abling all  Americans  to  share  in  the 
wealth  of  our  country.  I  am  aware  too 
that  man's  inclination  to  identify  with 
his  peers  brings  forth  in  today's  tech- 
nological society  important  legislative 
challenges  for  all  my  colleagues  who  care 
about  human  beings — the  young,  the 
poor,  the  uneducated,  the  sick,  and  the 
elderly. 

There  are  basic  needs  particularly  uni- 
que among  the  elderly  and  these  needs 
are  Immediate  and  urgent.  These  needs 
cannot  be  sacrificed  while  Congress  or  the 
Administration  debate  methods  of  ad- 
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ministration  and  funding  on  Federal, 
State  or  local  levels.  To  sacrifice  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  over  20  million 
elderly  while  indulging  in  Intellectual 
challenges  of  political  science  is  uncon- 
scionable and  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  to  provide  for  early  enactment 
of  this  legislation  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  am  happy  to  be  Joined  by  the  follow- 
ing colleagues  in  this  legislation  which 
will  be  of  such  great  benefit  to  our  senior 
'clfizens : 

Mr.  Abourezk,  Mrs.  Abzuo,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mr.  BiNGHASf,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brasco, 
and  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bttrke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Byrne,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Corkak,  Mr.  Cotjohlin.  Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
DiNGELL.  and  Mr.  Donohtte. 

Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
DuLSKi,  Mr.  EcKHARDT,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Frasir. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, Mr.  Garhatz,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
GiAiuo.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mrs.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Hicks,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  C|lifomia,  Mr.  Kbe,  and 
Mr.  KocH. 

Mr.  Kuykendall,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Link, 
Mr.  McCloskky,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Metcalfe. 
Mr.  MiKVA.  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
MiNisH,  and  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moorhbad.  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Nix, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr.  Rees. 
Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Ryan.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Scheuer.  and 

Mr.  ElCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Sebelius.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Syming- 
ton. Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  Vigorito.  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
Wright,  suid  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  this  state- 
ment the  text  of  this  legislation  which 
has  stirred  such  great  interest  through- 
out the  country: 

HJt.  18814 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  grants  to  States  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  operation,  and 
expansion  of  low-cost  meal  programs,  nu- 
trition training  and  education  programs, 
opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Title  VH  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  U  redesignated  as  Utle 
vm,  and  sections  701  through  705  of  that 
Act  are  respectively  redesignated  as  sections 
801  through  805. 
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8«c.  2.  Section  102(1)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
semicolon  and  Inserting  a  comma  and  In- 
serting Immediately  thereafter  the  words  "ex- 
cept for  the  pvirposes  of  title  Vn  where  the 
term  'Secretary'  shall  mean  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture." 

Skc.  3.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  Is 

amended  by  inserting  the  following  new  title 

immediately  after  title  VI  thereof: 

"TTTLE   vn— NUTRITION   PROGRAM   FOR 

THE  ELDERLY 

"Ttumxaa  and  furposk 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
research  and  development  grants,  title  IV, 
Older  Americans  Act,  nutrition  program  has 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  and  the 
need  for  permanent  nationwide  programs  to 
provide  the  nutritional  and  social  needs  of 
millions  of  persons  aged  sixty-five  or  older 
who  are  unable  to  overcome  the  complex  and 
Intertwining  problems  of  Inadequate  diets. 
Many  of  these  elderly  persons  do  not  eat  ade- 
quately because  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so, 
while  others,  who  are  economically  better 
ofT,  do  not  eat  well  because  they  lack  the 
skills  to  select  and  prepare  nourishing  and 
well-balanced  meals,  have  limited  mobility 
which  may  Impair  their  cai>aclty  to  shop  and 
cook  for  themselves,  and  have  feelings  of  re- 
jection and  loneliness  which  obliterate  the 
Incentive  necessary  to  prepare  and  eat  a  meal 
alone.  These  and  other  physiological,  psycho- 
logical, social,  and  economic  changes  that 
occur  with  aging  result  In  a  pattern  of  living, 
which  causes  malnutrition  and  further  phys- 
ical and  mental  deterioration. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, commodity  distribution  systems  and 
old-sige  income  benefits,  there  is  an  acute 
need  for  a  national  policy  aimed  at  providing 
the  elderly  with  low  cost,  nutritionally  sound 
meals  served  In  strategically  located  centers 
such  as  community  centers,  senior  citizen 
centers,  schools,  and  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  Institutions  .suited  to  such  use  and 
through  other  means  toward  this  purpose. 
Besides  promoting  better  health  among  the 
older  segment  of  our  population  through  Im- 
proved nutrition,  such  a  program,  Imple- 
mented through  the  use  of  a  variety  of  com- 
munity resources,  would  be  a  means  of  pro- 
moting greater  opportunity  for  social  contact 
ending  the  Isolation  of  old  age.  Increasing 
participants'  knowledge  of  nutrition  and 
health  In  general,  and  promoting  positive 
mental  health  and  Independence  through 
the  encouragement  of  greater  physical  and 
mental  activities. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

■"(1)  create  a  new  division  within  the  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Marketing  and  Consumer  Services,  for 
the  administration  of  the  program; 

"(2)  make  full  utUlaatlon  of  the  existing 
services  within  the  Department  Including 
but  not  limited  to  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  under  the  Director  of  Science  and 
Education;  and 

"(3)  consult  with  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  request 
the  technical  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  such  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use, 
with  their  consent,  the  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  relmbxirsement,  and 
on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with  other 
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public  and  private  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities In  the  use  of  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
consultative  services  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  Insti- 
tution or  organization,  agency,  or  political 
sudlvlslon  of  a  State;  to  provide  short-term 
training  and  technical  Instruction;  and  to 
collect,  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate 
special  educational  or  Informational  mate- 
rials, Including  reports  of  the  projects  for 
which  funds  are  provided  under  this  title. 

"AIXOTMXNT  or  rUNDS 

"Sec.  703.  (a)(1)  From  the  sum  appropri- 
ated for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  708(A) 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  shall 
each  be  allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centimi  of  such  siun  and  (B) 
each  other  State  shall  be  allotted  an  amoimt 
equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  such 
siun. 

"(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  siim  so 
appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  each  State  shall 
be  allotted  an  additional  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as 
the  population  aged  sixty-five  or  over  in 
such  State  bears  to  the  population  aged 
sixty-five  or  over  in  all  of  the  States,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him. 

"(3)  A  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  title  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  amount  allotted  to  It  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2). 

"  (b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  that  year  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment,  from  time  to  time  and  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix.  to  other  States  in  proportion  of  the  orig- 
inal allotments  to  such  States  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year; 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 
Such  reallotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  State  plan  so  approved,  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  population  aged  sixty- 
five  or  over.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  par*;  of  Its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

"(c)  The  allotment  of  any  State  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  pay  up  to  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  projects  In  such  State 
described  In  section  705  and  approved  by 
such  State  In  accordance  with  Its  State  plan 
approved  under  section  705.  Such  allotment 
to  any  State  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made 
upon  the  condition  that  the  Federal  allot- 
ment vrill  be  matched  during  each  fiscal  year 
by  10  per  centum,  or  more,  as  the  case  may 
be,  from  funds  within  the  State. 

"(d)  If,  In  any  State,  the  State  agency  is 
not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse  the  funds 
paid  to  It  under  this  title  In  the  State,  or  Is 
not  permitted  by  law  to  match  Federal  funds 
made  available  for  use  by  such  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  Institution  or  organization, 
agency,  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
the  Secretary  shall  withhold  the  allotment 
of  funds  to  such  State  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a) .  The  Secretary  shall  disburse  the 
funds  so  withheld  directly  to  any  public  or 
private  nonprofit  Institution  or  organization, 
agency,  or  political  subdivision  of  such  State 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Including  the  requirement  that  any 
such  pa3mient  or  payments  shall  be  matched 
in  the  proportion  specified  In  subsection  (c) 
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for  such  State,  by  funds  from  sources  within 
the  State. 

"PAYMENTS    TO    STATES 

"Skc.  704.  (a)  Funds  allotted  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  section  703  during  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  payment  to  such  State 
for  disbursement  by  the  State  agency  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  agreements  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title  as 
may  be  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  State  agency,  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  during 
such  fiscal  year  in  supplying — 

"(1)  agriculture  commodities  and  other 
foods  for  consumption  by  persons  aged  sixty- 
five  or  over,  and 

"(2)  nonfood  assistance  In  furtherance  of 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  and  the  time  or  times  such 
amounts  are  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  and  the  time  or  times  such 
amounts  are  to  be  paid;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  State  at  the 
time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Secretary  the 
amounts  so  certified. 

"state  plans 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  allotments  under  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  for  approval  a  State 
plan  for  purposes  of  this  title  which — 

"(1)  establishes  or  designated  a  single 
State  agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan,  which  agency  shall  be  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  coordination  of 
State  programs  and  activities  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title; 

"(2)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  will  provide  satisfactory  assurance 
that  allotments  paid  to  the  State  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  will  be  expended — 

"(A)  to  make  grants  In  cash  or  In  kind  to 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  Institution 
or  organization,  agency,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  (hereinafter  referred  to  're- 
cipient of  a  grant  or  contract')  — 

"(I)  to  carry  out  the  program  as  de- 
scribed In  section  706. 

"(11)  to  provide  up  to  90  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  the  purchase  and  preparation  of 
the  food;  delivery  of  the  meals;  and  such 
other  reasonable  expenses  as  may  be  Incurred 
In  providing  nutrition  services  to  persons 
aged  sixty-five  or  over.  Recipients  of  grants 
of  contracts  may  charge  participating  Indi- 
viduals for  meals  furnished  but  such  charge 
shall  not  exceed  a  per  meal  limit  to  be  estab- 
lished by  each  State  agency,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  income  ranges  of  eligible  in- 
dividuals In  local  communities  and  other 
soivces  of  Income  of  the  recipients  of  a  grant 
or  a  contract. 

"(HI)  to  provide  up  to  90  per  centimi  of 
the  costs  of  such  supporting  services  as  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  such  as  the  costs  of 
social  services  and  local  public  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  residences  of  participat- 
ing Individuals  to  the  extent  such  costs  are 
not  provided  by  grants  for  these  services  from 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  Department  of 
Transportation,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty,  or  other  Federal  agency. 

"(B)  to  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plan:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  expended  for  such  admin- 
istration and  planning  shall  not  exceed  a 
simi  which  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agency — 

"(1)  In  making  report,  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title.  Including  reports  of  the  ob- 
jective measurements  required  by  section  706, 
and  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
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ficatlon  of  such  reports  and  proper  dlsbtirse- 
ment  of  Federal  fund  tinder  this  title,  and 
"(11)  In  providing  satisfactory  assurance 
that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  smd 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
title  to  the  State,  including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  the  recipient  of  a  grant 
or  contract. 

"  (3)  provides  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  individual  employed  In 
accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  plan. 

"  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  he  determines  meets  the  require- 
ments and  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
such  State  agency,  finds  (1)  that  the  State 
plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or 
(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision  or  with  any  require- 
ments set  forth  in  the  application  of  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  or  contract  approved  pur- 
suant to  such  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
such  State  agency  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  to  the  State  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  (or  In  his  discretion,  that 
further  payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited 
to  programs  or  projects  under  the  State  plan, 
or  portions  thereof,  not  affected  by  the  fail- 
ure, or  that  the  State  agency  shall  not  make 
further  payments  under  this  part  to  specified 
local  agencies  affected  by  the  failure)  until 
he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satis- 
fied, the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further 
payments  to  the  State  under  this  title,  or 
shall  limit  payments  to  recipients  of  grants 
or  contracts  under,  or  parts  of,  the  State  plan 
not  affected  by  the  failure  or  payments  to  the 
State  agency  under  this  part  shall  be  limited 
to  recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  not  af- 
fected by  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)(1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  submitted  un- 
der subsection  (c),  such  State  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  State  is  located  a 
petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary. 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1264  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"a  UTRiTioN  and  other  program 
requirements 
"Sec.  706.  Funds  allotted  to  any  State  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  703 
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shall  be  disbursed  by  the  SUte  agency  to 
recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  who  agree — 

"(1)  to  establish  a  program  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  a  'nutrition  program)  which, 
five  or  more  days  per  week,  provides  at  least 
one  hot  meal  per  day  and  any  additional 
meals,  hot  or  cold,  each  of  which  assures  a 
mlnlmvim  of  one-third  of  the  dally  recom- 
mended dietary  allowances  as  established  by 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council; 

"(2)  to  provide  such  nutrition  program  for 
Individuals  aged  sixty-five  or  over  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  'eligible  Individuals') ; 

"(3)  to  furnish  a  site  for  such  nutrition 
program  in  as  close  proximity  to  the  majority 
of  eligible  Individuals'  residences  as  feasible, 
and,  preferably  within  walking  distance; 

"(4)  to  utilize  methods  of  administration 
Including  outreach  which  will  assure  that  the 
maximum  nvmiber  of  eligible  Individuals  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  such 
nutrition  program; 

"(5)  to  provide  a  setting  conducive  to  ex- 
panding the  nutritional  program  to  Include 
recreational  activities,  informational,  health 
and  welfare  counseling  and  referral  services; 

"(6)  to  Include  such  training  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"  (7)  to  establish  and  administer  the  nutri- 
tional program  with  the  advice  of  persons 
competent  in  the  field  of  service  In  which 
the  nutrition  program  Is  being  provided,  and 
of  persons  who  are  knowledgeable  with  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  elderly  persons; 

"  (8)  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness,  feasibility  and  cost  of  each 
particular  type  of  such  program;  and 

"(9)  to  give  preference  to  persons  aged 
sixty-five  or  over  for  any  staff  positions,  f\Ul- 
or  part-time,  lor  which  such  persons  qualify. 
"stTRPLtrs  commodities 

"Sec.  707.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  con- 
Dract  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  utilize  In 
its  nutrition  program  commodities  desig- 
nated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  as 
being  In  abimdance,  either  nationally  or  in 
the  local  area,  or  commodities  donated  by  the 
Secretary.  Commodities  purchased  under  the 
authority  of  section  32  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774) ,  as  amended,  may 
be  donated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract.  In  accordance  with  the 
needs  as  determined  by  the  recipient  of  a 
grant  or  contract,  for  utilization  In  the  nu- 
tritional program  under  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  prescribe  terms  and 
conditions  respecting  the  use  of  commodities 
donated  under  such  section  32,  as  will  max- 
imize the  nutritional  and  financial  contribu- 
tions of  such  donated  commodities  In  such 
public  or  private  nonprofit  Institutions  or 
organizations,  agencies,  or  political  subdivi- 
sions of  a  State. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AtTTHORIZED 

"Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  utilize 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  title  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  clause  (3)  of 
section  32  of  the  Act  approved  August  24, 
1935,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  774;  7  U.S.C.  614c) . 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  funds  which 
may  be  available,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"PROGRAMS   EXFENDITT7RES 

"Sec.  709.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization  con- 
tained In  section  708  of  this  title,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  not  to  exceed  $160,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  for 
grants-in-aid  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  less — 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  3>4  per  centum  thereof 
which  per  centum  Is  hereby  made  available 
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to  the  Secretary  for  his  administrative  ex- 
penses under  this  title; 

"(2)  direct  expenditures  by  the  Secretary 
for  agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods 
to  be  distributed  among  the  States  and  such 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institutions  or 
organizations,  agencies,  or  political  subdi- 
visions of  a  State,  participating  In  the  nu- 
trition program  under  this  title. 

"relationship   to    OTHER   LAWS 

"Sec.  710.  No  part  of  the  cost  of  any  pro- 
gram under  this  title  may  be  treated  as  In- 
come or  benefits  to  any  eligible  Individual 
for  the  purpose  of  any  other  program  or  pro- 
vision of  State  or  Federal  law. 

"MISCELLANEOUS 

"Sec.  711.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  preventjfi  recipient 
of  r  grant  or  a  contract  from  entering  into  an 
agreement  with  a  profltmaking  orgsuiization 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  tlUe." 


A  TRIBDTE  TO  A  SCIENTIST- 
HUMANITARIAN 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  Science  magazine,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  contains  a 
tribute  to  that  organization's  president- 
elect, Dr.  Gleim  T.  Seaborg. 

The  article  was  written  by  Dr.  Gerald 
F.  Tape,  a  friend  and  colleague  of  Dr. 
Seaborg's  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  now  president  of  the  As- 
sociated Universities,  Inc. 

Dr.  Seaborg's  monumental  achieve- 
ments as  a  scientist  and  administrator, 
both  at  the  University  of  California  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, are  duly  noted.  But  I  was  par- 
ticularRr  impressed  with  discussion  of  his 
great  concern  for  the  humanities. 

I  am  inserting  Dr.  Tape's  fine  words 
about  this  scientist-humanitarian  in  the 
Record : 

QLBNN    T.    SEABORO,    PSESmENT-ELECT     1971 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  the  president-elect,  has 
served  science  and  has  encouraged  the  utili- 
zation of  science  in  the  service  of  mankind 
for  more  than  30  yee^rs.  His  contributions 
have  ranged  from  those  of  an  outstanding 
laboratory  research  scientist,  with  accom- 
plishments worthy  of  the  Nobel  prize,  to 
those  of  the  government  public  servant,  who 
encouraged  the  use  of  science  and  tech- 
nology for  Improvement  of  the  health  and 
economic  welfare  of  peoples  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  His  vision  has  guided  his  own 
personal  activities  and  the  activities  of  others 
beyond  today's  problems;  It  has  provided  sig- 
nificant and  imaginative  goals;  It  has  stimu- 
lated youth  to  become  better  Informed  and 
to  iinderstand  the  role  of  science  and  tech- 
nology In  the  future  development  of  our 
society.  Glenn  Seaborg  brings  to  the  office  a 
wisdom  derived  from  a  variety  of  firsthand 
experiences — sis  a  research  scientist,  as  a 
team  leader  and  director  of  research,  as  an 
educator,  as  chancellor  of  an  eminent  uni- 
versity, as  a  government  adviser,  as  a  high- 
level  government  official,  and  as  a  proponent 
of  International  understanding  and  security. 

Although  bis  career  has  been  linked  to 
science  and  especially  to  nuclear  science,  he 
has  been  prominent  in  other  endeavors.  His 
many  writings  and  speeches,  especially  in  the 
past  15  years,  have  reflected  the  Importance 
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of  the  humanltlee.  His  persons!  Interest  In 
sports  Is  well  luiown  to  his  associates.  His 
concern  for  peace  In  the  world  through  com- 
munication, understanding,  and  friendship 
18  shared  equally  with  hla  concern  for  na- 
tional economic  and  military  security. 

Glenn  Seaborg  Is  recognized  as  a  world  au- 
thority on  the  transuranium  elements.  Dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  1930'8  at  Berkeley,  he 
completed  his  graduate  work  with  a  thesis  on 
the    inelastic    scattering    of    fast    neutrons, 
served  as  personal  research  as£l&tant  to  O. 
N.  Lewis,  became  one  of  the  now  famous  dis- 
ciples In  B.  O.  Lawrence's  cyclotron  labo- 
ratory creating  and  Identifying  many   new 
radioisotopes,    and,    after    the    discovery    of 
flasion  by  Hahn,  Meltner,  and  Strassmann  In 
1939,   moved  vigorously  Into  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  transuranium  elements.  Starting 
with  element  94  (plutonlum)  In  1940,  he  was 
oodlscoverer  during  the  next  18  years  of  nine 
transuranium  elements.  In  1941  Seaborg  and 
his      associates — including     graduate     stu- 
dents— Identlfled    plutonlum-239    and    ura- 
nlum-233,  the  nuclear  energy  Isotopes  so  Im- 
portant to  future  energy  production  utilizing 
breeder  reactor  technology  with  uranium  and 
thorium  as  the  respective  natural  resources. 
In  AprU  1942,  Seaborg  took  leave  from  the 
University  of  California  to  head  the  pluto- 
nlum work  of  the  Manhattan  Project  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  Metalluglcal  Labora- 
tory.  He   directed   the  development  of  the 
chemical  process  for  separating  plutonlum 
from  fuel  elements  Irradiated  In  the  Han- 
ford  production  reactors;    Ln  the  course  of 
that  work,  he  and  his  associates  discovered 
element   95    (amerlclum)    and    element    96 
(curium) .  In  May  1946,  he  ret\irned  to  Berke- 
ley  as   full   professor  and   also   becapie   re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  of  the  nuclear 
chemical  research  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory. 

In  addition  to  work  on  transuranium  ele- 
ments, Seaborg  and  his  colleagues  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  Identification  of  more  than 
100  Isotopes  of  the  elements.  Working  with 
physicists  m  Lawrence's  laboratory,  Seaborg 
brought  to  the  research  endeavor  a  chemical 
flneese  most  Important  at  that  stage  of  ex- 
ploration to  the  separation  and  Identifica- 
tion of  a  large  nimiber  of  Isotoplc  activities. 
Particularly  significant,  especially  for  appU- 
catlons  In  research  and  In  medicine,  are 
lodlne-131,  lron-55,  lron-69,  c<^t>alt-60.  man- 
gane8e-54,  and  antlmony-124. 

Seaborg  has  emphasized  the  ordering  of  In- 
formation as  a  forerunner  to  the  develop- 
ment of  theory  and  the  subsequent  prediction 
of  new  physical  effects  and  phenomena.  He 
was  author  of  the  actlnlde  concept  of  the 
heavy  element  electronic  structure,  which 
demonstrates  that  the  heavy  elements  form 
a  "transition"  series  of  actlnlde  elements  In 
a  manner  analogous  to  the  lanthanlde  series 
of  rare  earths.  This  then  permitted  the  pre- 
diction of  hafnlum-Uke  properties  for  ele- 
ment 104  and  the  poetulatlon  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  elements  of  even  higher  atomic 
number.  The  Information  assembled  In  Sea- 
borg's  laboratory  and  by  associates  who  have 
followed  him  has  made  It  possible  to  predict 
the  characteristics  of  many  elements  still  un- 
found.  Whole  new  systons  of  methodology 
and  Instrumentation  have  been  developed 
under  his  leadership. 

Seaborg  was  bom  of  Swedish  parents  In 
Lihpemlng.  an  Iron-mlnlng  town  In  Michi- 
gan's upper  peninsula.  The  family  moved  to 
California,  principally  to  extend  the  chil- 
dren's horizons,  when  Glenn  was  10  years  old. 
Although  several  generations  of  Seaborg  men 
were  machinists  and  his  mother  preferred  a 
commercial  course  for  him,  young  Seaborg, 
upon  entering  high  school  In  the  Watts  Dis- 
trict of  Los  Angeles,  chose  a  ooUege  prepara- 
tory curriculum  Having  the  good  fortune  to 
have  an  outstanding  and  In^lring  teacher 
for  high  school  chemistry  and  physics,  Sea- 
borg chose  science  as  hie  future  course  of 
interest.  Attendance  at  a  imlveralty  was  poe- 
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slble  only  because  of  California's  low  coet 
higher  education  opportimlties  and  a  variety 
of  summer  Jobs,  odd  Jobs,  and  university  as- 
slstantshlpe  that  provided  Seaborg  with  the 
wherewithal  to  continue  his  education.  His 
years  at  UCLA  fiuther  confirmed  his  interest 
In  science.  Although  at  the  time  he  preferred 
physics,  he  believed  that  a  chemist  had  a 
wider  range  of  Job  opportunities.  He  chose 
the  University  of  Oallfornia  at  Berkeley  for 
graduate  work;  the  chemistry  staff  at  Berke- 
ley was  legendary  and  the  attractions  of 
Lewis  and  Lawrence  were  overpowering.  His 
association  with  Berkeley  has  been  long  and 
continuous,  Interrupted  only  by  leaves  of  ab- 
sence, first  for  wartime  work  in  the  Manhat- 
tan District  and  second  as  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

While  devoted  to  science,  Seaborg  early 
showed  other  Interests.  At  the  University  of 
California  in  Berkeley  he  served  as  faculty 
althetlc  representative  to  their  Intercolleg- 
iate athletic  conference.  His  Interest  in  ath- 
letics and  his  support  of  the  University  of 
California's  athletic  teams  let  him  to  under- 
take this  added  assignment.  In  the  summer 
of  1958,  Clark  Kerr  became  president  of  the 
university,  and  Seaborg  was  summoned  to 
fill  the  vacated  position  of  chancellor  of  the 
Berkeley  campus.  His  acceptance  required 
him  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  previously 
devoted  to  his  foremost  Interests  of  research 
and  teaching.  However,  he  contlnuec  as  an 
associate  director  of  the  Radiation  Labora- 
tory and  continued  to  direct  the  research  of 
graduate  students.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
a  long  period  of  administrative  responsibil- 
ities, and  yet  Seaborg  was  able  personally 
to  maintain  his  leadership  in  his  chosen  field 
of  science,  to  stimulate  his  associates  and 
others  to  new  research  endeavors,  and  gen- 
erally to  provide  a  guiding  hand. 

Seaborg  served  as  chancellor  of  the  Berke- 
ley campus  for  2'/2  years.  This  period  during 
the  late  1960's  saw  Important  academic  de- 
velopments and  a  tremendous  expansion  of 
the  physical  plant  of  the  university.  His  con- 
cern over  the  need  to  strengthen  the  human- 
ities, to  provide  some  balance  with  the  sci- 
ences, contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Humanities.  Interested  in 
teaching  and  its  need  to  be  significantly 
strengthened,  Seaborg  became  chairman  of 
the  Chemical  Education  Material  Study 
(CHEM  Study),  a  program  that  has  revo- 
lutionized the  high  school  cxirriculum  In 
chemistry  throughout  the  nation.  He  pro- 
posed the  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science,  a  facil- 
ity in  which  research  in  science  teaching  and 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  to  the  public 
could  be  carried  out. 

In  January  1961  President  Kennedy  asked 
Seaborg  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  a  position  which  he  has 
continuously  held,  serving  under  Presidents 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  scientist  as  chairman  of  the  AEC 
emphasizes  the  role  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy in  such  an  agency  and  the  Importance, 
which  President  Kennedy  foresaw,  for  sci- 
ence In  the  government  In  general.  This  was 
not  Seaborg's  first  role  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, although  it  was  his  first  as  a  full- 
time  employee  with  operational  responsibil- 
ity for  one  of  its  major  agencies.  He  had 
been  appointed  by  President  Tniman  in  1947 
to  the  first  General  Advisory  Committee  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  position 
he  held  until  1950,  and  by  President  Elsen- 
hower to  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  (PSAC)  In  1959  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  in  1960,  positions  from 
which  he  resigned  in  1961  when  he  Joined 
the  AEC.  During  his  PSAC  service  he  was 
chairman  of  the  panel  that  prepared  the  re- 
port "Scientific  Progress,  The  Universities 
and  The  Federal  Government."  In  this  docu- 
ment, which  has  become  known  as  "the  Sea- 
borg report,"  the  federal  policy  In  support  of 
basic  research  Is  spelled  out,  as  well  as  the 
Integral  relation  between  research  and  grad- 
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uate  teaching  and  the  need  for  strengthen- 
ing university  advanced  teaching  programs. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Humanities,  an  activity  which  in  1965  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Seaborg  has  written  many  books  and 
articles  throughout  his  career,  even  in  those 
j^>erlods  when  he  has  held  demanding  admin- 
istrative responsibilities.  Of  the  boolcs  that 
reflect  his  field  of  scientific  knowledge,  the 
latest  is  a  two-volume  work  with  Hyde  and 
Perlman,  The  Nuclear  Properties  of  the 
Heavy  Elements.  More  recently  he  has  treat- 
ed a  wide  variety  of  subjects  by  hundreds 
of  6i>eeches  to  public  forums,  national  and 
International  conferences,  academic  assem- 
blies, youth  forums  including  symposia  for 
high  school  students,  and  as  president  of 
Science  Service,  the  International  Science 
Pair,  and  the  Science  Talent  Search. 

Seaborg  has  served  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  well,  and  his  position  as  chair- 
man has  permitted  him  to  contribute  per- 
sonally to  the  strengthening  of  programs  in 
science,  education,  national  welfare,  and  in- 
ternational security.  He  has  delineated  the 
role  of  basic  research  and  the  need  for  ex- 
tensive research  efforts  in  univereltlea,  na- 
tional laboratories,  and  Industry  to  provide 
for  the  continuing  understanding  of  nature, 
the  impact  of  the  utilization  of  technology, 
and  the  economic  development  of  the  In- 
dividual nations  of  the  world.  He  has  stressed 
the  role  that  energy  will  play  In  our  Uvea 
and  emphasized  the  development  of  ade- 
quate energy  resources  to  satisfy  the  WOTld's 
needs.  He  holds  a  lifelong  view  that  science 
In  our  time  Is  not  an  Ivory  tower  and  that 
scientists  should  bring  their  experience  and 
special  knowledge  into  the  general  nrntrlx  of 
knowledge  from  which  decisions  are  made 
in  a  democracy  that  increasingly  depends  on 
science  and  technology.  In  many  respects 
Seaborg  has  built  a  second  career  fashioned 
around  the  public  aspects  of  science,  one 
which  closely  parallels  in  time  his  service 
with  the  federal  governntent  and  which  is 
no  less  impreesive  than  his  research  career. 
Seaborg's  activities  derive  not  only  from 
a  motivation  to  be  a  participant  In  human 
affairs  but  also  from  his  understanding  of 
the  Impact  of  the  scientific  revolution  on 
social  Institutions.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  has  advocated  the  peaceful  as- 
pects of  the  scientific  revolution,  acting  to 
expand  and  to  strengthen  science  and  tech- 
nology? not  only  for  the  achievement  of  an- 
cient human  aspirations  for  better  material 
life  but  also  as  Instruments  for  cultural  and 
esthetic  enrichment. 

Seaborg's  Interests  are  reflected  In  the 
atomic  energy  program  with  Its  diversity  of 
fundamental  research  and  applications  to 
national  defense,  to  space,  to  human  health, 
and  to  national  welfare,  especially  In  the 
production  of  energy.  He  has  expounded  the 
benefits  and  the  risks,  communicating  with 
the  citizen  and  with  public  officials  on  the 
national  and  international  scene. 

A  determined  and  tireless  campaigner  for 
improved  international  relations  through  the 
flow  of  information.  Including  visits  by  and 
exchanges  of  scientists,  Seaborg  has  visited 
over  60  countries,  touching  every  continent, 
during  his  AEC  chairmanship.  These  visits 
have  Included  talks  with  heads  of  states  and 
other  government  officials,  visits  to  labora- 
tories, schools  and  universities,  and  speeches 
on  specific  scientific  subjects.  His  recent  most 
extended  trip,  a  1970  visit  to  Africa,  opened 
new  channels  of  cooperation  between  U.S. 
scientists  and  African  scientists.  His  success 
In  these  endeavors  Is  widely  recognized.  Many 
of  his  visits  permitted  constructive  discus- 
sions with  hla  counterparts  of  the  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon  Treaty,  which  he  strongjy  sup- 
ported. He  has  headed  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
General  Conference  annually  since  1961.  waa 
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a  member  of  Secretary  Rusk's  delegation  to 
Moscow  for  the  signing  of  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  In  1963,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Third  Geneva  Con- 
ference on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
in  1964. 

Seaborg's  honors  have  been  extensive  and 
are  far  too  numerous  to  list.  Best  known 
are  the  major  awards  for  scientific  achieve- 
ment; the  Nobel  prize  (with  E.  M.  McMUlan) 
for  work  In  the  chemistry  of  the  trans- 
uranium elements  In  1951,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  Perml  award  for  work 
In  nuclear  chemistry  and  his  leadership  In 
scientific  and  educational  affairs  In  1959.  The 
Arches  of  Science  Award  was  presented  in 
1968  by  the  Pacific  Science  Center  for  con- 
tributions to  the  public  understanding  of 
science  In  a  complex  and  changing  society. 
He  has  been  recognized  nationally  and  Inter- 
nationally by  honorary  degrees  and  member- 
ships In  various  academies  and  professional 
societies.  An  early  indication  of  these  honors 
to  come  was  his  selection  by  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  one  of  America's 
ten  outstanding  young  men  of  1947,  a  recog- 
nition of  early  clear-cut  achievements  in  a 
specific  field  coupled  with  the  promise  of 
broader  contributions  to  come. 

The  president-elect  comes  to  the  AAAS  as 
a  highly  qualified  proponent  of  science:  an 
able  practitioner  of  communication  and 
understanding  In  the  arts,  humanities,  and 
sciences;  a  firm  believer  in  youth  and  the 
future  of  the  world;  and  a  gentleman  sensi- 
tive to  the  views  of  others.  His  vigor  and 
ability  to  fit  everything  into  the  168-hour 
week  will  sUll  permit  time  with  his  wife, 
the  former  Helen  Griggs,  and  their  six  chil- 
dren; occasional  attendance  at  a  sports  event 
and  a  myriad  of  public  service  activities — In 
addition  to  his  continuing  obligations  to  the 
government  In  particular  and  to  science  and 
education  In  general. 


DECISION  IN  BRUSSELS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or   MASSACHnSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1971,  an  historic  conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  opened  in  Brussels.  A  fine 
editorial  with  regard  to  this  extraordi- 
narily important  world  conference  ap- 
peared in  the  Jewish  Advocate  on  Feb- 
ruary 18. 1971. 

The  editorial  reprinted  below  reflects 
the  perceptiveness  and  excellence  of  the 
Jewish  Advocate,  a  splendid  weekly,  pub- 
lished in  Boston  and  read  everywhere  In 
the  English  speaking  world. 
[Prom  the  Jewish  Advocate,  Boston,  Mass., 
Feb.  18,  1971) 
Decision  in  Brussels 

Delegates  from  some  55  countries  are  al- 
ready reported  to  be  gathering  for  the  World 
Conference  of  Jewish  Communities  on  Soviet 
Jewry  in  Brussels  from  February  23  to  26 
to  intensify  efforts  for  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties. It  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  expressions  of  Jewish  solidarity 
since  the  Second  World  War.  The  500  dele- 
gates will  hear  an  impressive  list  of  speakars. 
Including  former  Israel  Prime  Minister  David 
Ben-Gurton,  Elle  Wlesel,  Arthur  Goldberg, 
Saul  Bellow,  Chalm  Gross,  French  Nobei  Frtae 
Winner  Dr.  Rene  CassJn  and  Dr.  Hans  Mor- 
genthau,  among  others. 

World  Jewry's  deep  concern  for  their  co- 
religionists in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  shown  by 
the  declaration  of  the  Brussels  sponsors 
which  Includes  a  niimber  of  Jewish  organl- 
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aatlons  here  and  abroad.  "The  Imprisonment 
of  Jews  in  the  USSR,  the  sentences  handed 
down  against  Jews  after  (the  Leningrad) 
closed-door  trial,"  the  declaration  said, 
"makes  more  imperative  than  ever.  Interna- 
tional action  to  protect  their  basic  rights  and 
to  assure  that  all  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  or  elsewhere  should  be  able  to  do 
so."  It  points  out  that  "Soviet  Jews  are 
themselves  In  the  van  of  the  struggle  for 
these  rights,  to  their  great  p>erll."  But,  never- 
theless. It  notes,  "the  fundamental  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  ...  Is  worsening  as  the  Soviet 
authorities  increase  their  antl-Jewlsh  pres- 
sures." 

Professor  Boris  Tsukerman,  physicist  and 
mathematician,  "Zionist  agitator"  (In  the 
eyes  of  the  Soviet  secret  police)  and  star 
arrival  among  the  recent  newcomers  to  Israel 
from  the  USSR,  has  said  that  even  If  all  the 
major  "agitators"  are  allowed  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  he  was,  or  imprisoned, 
young  Jews  there  will  continue  to  protest. 
He  stated  the  young  are  under  increasing 
and  tremendous  pressures  there  and  the 
struggle  in  their  behalf  must  be  kept  up,  not 
only  because  it  bolsters  Jewish  morale  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union  (they  know,  he  affirms,  of 
each  Individual  demonstration  on  their  be- 
half and  are  heartened  by  it),  but  because 
Moscow  must  not  be  let  off  the  hook.  Leonid 
Vladimlrov-Flnkelsteln,  the  Russian-Jewish 
Journalist  who  defected  to  England  five  years 
ago,  assures  that  there  is  little  prospect  for 
spontaneous  Improvement  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
not  only  because  of  the  Kremlin's  Involve- 
ment With  the  Arab  states  but  also  because 
Jews  still  serve  as  a  convenient  scapegoat  for 
economic  difficulties  and  social  unrest  afflict- 
ing Soviet  society. 

Some  Jewish  leaders  believe  the  Brussels 
meeting  will  fulfill  the  sponsors'  declaration 
and  Prof.  Tsukerman 's  hopes  and  thereby 
have  the  same  dramatic  and  finally  practical 
Impact  on  International  Jewish  life  as  the 
first  Zionist  Congress  in  Basle.  Others,  how- 
ever, while  lauding  the  Jewish  solidarity  ex- 
pressed by  the  holding  of  such  a  convocation, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  "not  very  much"  will 
be  accomplished.  Which  Judgment  of  Brus- 
sels emerges  rests  with  the  delegates  and 
thelr^willingness  and  freedom  to  participate. 
FBerm  Boston  alone,  as  Indicated  in  a  front- 
page story  in  this  issue  of  the  Advocate,  a 
knowledgeable  and  spirited  delegation  will 
be  attending.  If  elements  of  this  group  along 
with  like-numbers  from  throughout  the 
world  are  given  the  opportunity  to  propose 
and  have  adopted  an  action  program  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  that  has  both  continuity  and 
Innovative  aspects,  the  event  can  become 
historic.  If  the  delegates  generally  find  ful- 
fillment In  the  conference  itself,  as  has  been 
too  often  the  case  in  Jewish  life,  It  will  have 
failed  not  only  those  who  participate  but 
those  whose  lives  may  depend  on  Its  deci- 
sions. Success  or  failure:  the  assessment  of 
Brussels  will  be  made  In  Jewish  flesh  and 
blood. 


AN  UPPER  MISSOURI  BASIN  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  COMMIS- 
SION 


HON.  JOHN  MELCHER 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1965,  the  Upper  Missouri  Basin  States 
have  been  attempting  to  take  advantage 
of  title  V  of  the  Economic  Development 
Act  and  obtain  the  establishment  of  an 
Ui>per  Missouri  Basin  Economic  Develop- 
ment Commission. 

Members  of  Congress  from  the  area 
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were  participants  in  writing  title  V,  au- 
thorizing such  commissions,  into  the  act 
in  the  first  place,  so  we  could  obtain  such 
a  commission.  The  area  has  been  patient 
for  too  long  about  the  establishment  of 
its  commission.  Five  others  have  been  es- 
tablished, but  not  for  one  area  for  which 
title  V  was  designed. 

Although  Congress  appropriated  $300,- 
000  last  year  specifically  for  an  Upper 
Missouri  Basin  Economic  Development 
Commission,  the  administration  has 
chosen  to  im[>ound  the  fimds. 

Yesterday,  it  was  my  privilege  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Economic  Envelopment 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  PuWic 
Works  Committee,  along  with  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Mikk  Mansfield  and 
the  Governors  of  Wyoming,  Montana, 
both  Dakotas,  and  Nebraska,  and  recom- 
mending extension  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act,  but  this  time  with  lan- 
guage that  makes  the  Upper  Missouri 
Basin  Commission  mandatory. 

Following  the  hearing,  the  five  Gov- 
ernors and  the  nine  active  Senators  from 
the  five  States — Senator  Karl  Mundt  of 
South  Dakota  is  recoverng  from  illness — 
met  and  dispatched  a  Joint  letter  to  the 
White  House  insisting  that  the  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  launch  the 
Commission  be  released  and  the  Com- 
mission established. 

I  rise  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
that  the  House  Members  from  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  did  not  join  in  the  letter  be- 
cause there  was  not  time  to  assemble 
them  and  get  signatures. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  show,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  latest  application  for 
the  Commission  was  filed,  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  both  political  parties, 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  of  both  po- 
litical parties,  and  every  Governor  of 
both  political  parties  from  t'  e  five  States 
Involved  joined  hi  the  request  for  the 
Commission's  establishment. 

All  of  us  from  the  Upper  Missouri 
Basin  in  the  House  are  stoutly  behind 
the  effort. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
committee  I  pointed  out  that,  if  the 
policy  is  really  to  return  power  to  the 
States — back  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment toward  the  people — then  certainly 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  veto 
this  unanimous  application  of  the  Gov- 
ernors, Senators,  and  Congressmen 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  five  State-- 
as  their  representatives. 

To  complete  the  record  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  insert  the  text  of  the  letter  sent 
to  the  White  House  by  the  Governors 
and  Senators,  the  testimony  of  Gov.  For- 
rest Anderson  before  the  Senate  Econo- 
mic Development  Subcommittee,  and  my 
own  testimony  on  that  occasion: 

U.S.  Senate, 
OmcE  OF  THE  Majoritt  Leadeb, 
Waahington,  D.C..  February  24, 1971. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ms.  PRKsmENT:  Nearly  s^ear  ago,  an 
application  was  submitted  to  create  the  Mis- 
souri River  Regional  Economic  Development 
Commission  under  the  authority  of  Public 
Law  89-136,  Title  V,  as  amended. 

Correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce on  June  17,  1970,  conveyed  our  great 
Interest  and  support  for  this  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission  proposed  for  the  Up- 
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per  Missouri.  It  was  our  feeling  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  Commission  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  finding  a  vehicle  to  aid 
In  resolving  some  of  the  more  dlfflc\ilt  en- 
vironmental and  economic  problems  which 
are  common  to  the  Upper  Missouri  region. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $300,000  to  per- 
mit the  Commission  to  become  operative 
during  this  fiscal  year.  However,  the  applica- 
tion has  not  been  approved  and  funds  have 
not  been  released  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  even  though  a  year  has 
passed. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Commission  fits  In  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing  being  proposed  by 
the  Administration.  If  revenue  sharing  Is  en- 
acted, this  Commission  would  provide  an  ad- 
ministrative vehicle  for  advanced  planning 
and  a  wise  expenditure  of  such  funds  as 
may  be  made  available  on  a  regional  basis. 

Your  assistance  Is  respectfully  requested  In 
authorizing  the  Missouri  River  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Development  Commission  and  in  the 
release  of  the  necessary  funds  to  permit  It 
to  get  on  with  Its  work. 
With  best  personal  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yotirs, 
Mike  Mansfield,  U.S.  Senator;  LeeMet- 
CAur,  U.S.  Senator;  Geoege  McGovern, 
UJS.  Senator;   Quenttn  Burdick,  U.S. 
Senator;  Milton  Young,  U.S.  Senator; 
Carl    Cdbtis,    U.S.    Senator;    Roman 
Hbuska,   U.S.   Senator. 
Clifpord    Hansen,    U.S.    Senator;    Oale 
McQee,  U.S.  Senator;   Forrest  Ander- 
son,   Governor    of    Montana;     James 
Exon,  Governor  of  Nebraska;  William 
Guy,  Governor  of  North  Dakota;  Rich- 
ard Knelp,  Governor  of  South  Dakota; 
Stanley      Hathaway,      Governor      of 
Wyoming. 

An  Upper  Missottri  Basin 
Development  Commission 
(Statement  by  Governor  Forrest  H.  Ander- 
son, ^ont.,  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  February  24,  1971  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

We  are  standing  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  on  the  northern  plains.  I  believe 
the  economic  decline  that  has  plagued  this 
region  of  great  farmlands  in  the  recent  past 
can  be  halted.  We  can  begin  to  move  for- 
ward again. 

The  agriculturally  based  economy  of  the 
plains  states  has  suffered.  Many  farms  have 
vanished,  agricultural  employment  has  de- 
creased, per-caplta  Income  has  fallen  and 
good  people  have  moved  away. 

In  Montana  alone,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  In  agriculture  fell  from  fifty-four 
thousand  In  1950,  to  thirty-three  thoxisand 
at  the  end  of  1968.  This  general  decline  has 
also  caused  economic  problems  In  cities 
that  support  the  agricultural  population. 

Montana  has  been  static  In  an  age  of 
progress.  We  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  tre- 
mendous advances  the  national  economy 
achieved  in  the  last  decade. 

National  per -capita  Income  has  Increased 
66  per  cent  slni-«  1960.  During  the  same  peri- 
od, per-caplta  income  In  Montana  has  risen 
only  53  percent.  These  are  disturbing  figures 
because  they  relate  directly  to  the  manner 
In  which  we  live  and  raise  our  children. 

The  economic  decline  I  have  mentioned  is 
not  exclusive  to  Montana.  The  same  prob- 
lems exist  In  Cheyenne,  Bismarck,  Rapid 
City  and  all  across  the  plains.  The  region 
has  common  problems.  Interests  and  re- 
sources. It  has  a  mutual  need  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  Mis- 
souri River  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission will  be  built  on  this  foundation  of 
commonality. 

The  Commission  will  emphasize  the  role 
of  the  states  In  a  federal-state  relationship. 
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The  national  government  will  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  five  Commission  states 
to  analyze  problems.  Inventory  resources  and 
develop  plans  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life 
In  the  region. 

The  Commission  Is  needed  to  work  to  im- 
prove the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
the  rural  and  lu-ban  areas  within  the  region. 
Priorities  have  already  been  established — 
recreation  and  tourism,  improved  trans- 
portation facilities  to  effect  lower  freight 
rates,  and  increased  trade.  Human  and  na- 
tural resources  will  be  better  utilized.  The 
economic  base  will  be  expanded  to  halt  out- 
mlgration,  raise  median  family  income  and 
provide  additional  job  opportunities. 

Achievement  of  these  objectives  will  re- 
qxiire  much  time  and  effort.  There  vrtll  not 
be  immediate  resiilts,  but  programs  such  as 
the  Commission  offers  are  steps  toward  a 
better  tomorrow.  We  are  confident  these  steps 
will  become  strides. 

The  Missouri  River  Is  the  timeless  bond 
of  the  northern  plains.  It  was  the  route  of 
exploration  and  commerce  that  enabled 
young  America  to  expand  into  the  open  lands 
of  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas,  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana. The  course  of  the  river  has  been  the 
course  of  history  in  this  region. 

Through  the  Commission,  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  States  Intend  to  begin  a  new 
history — a  history  of  progress. 

The  states  to  be  Involved  in  this  compact, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  have  common  problems, 
interests  and  resources.  Regional  solutions, 
through  the  Commission,  rather  than  a  pro- 
liferation of  separate  programs,  will  reduce 
costs  and  save  tax  money  in  each  state. 

A  reglonai  approach  would  be  particularly 
effective  In  combatting  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. The  Commission  could  establish  effec- 
tive and  uniform  emission  control  standards 
for  the  entire  region.  This  would  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  an  individual  state  re- 
ducing its  pollution  standards  and  threat- 
ening its  environment  to  gain  a  competitive 
advantage  in  the  search  for  new  indiistries. 
Antipollution  legislation  would  be  enacted 
and  enforced  on  a  regional  basis.  Uniform 
laws  would  assure  maintenance  of  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment  and  promote  balanced 
economic  development. 

A  Regional  Commission  will  be  the  best 
means  of  promoting  judicious  development. 
The  Commission  will  have  broad  authority 
from  initiating  resetu-ch  on  Improved  range 
management  and  livestock  Improvement,  to 
financing  all  methods  of  transp>ortatlon,  in- 
dustrial parks,  housing  grants,  recreation  fa- 
cility loans,  or  any  project  which  can  be 
related  to  economic  growth. 

The  primary  problem  in  agricultural  areas 
throughout  the  region  Is  a  lack  of  facilities 
to  process  the  abundance  produced  on  our 
farms  and  ranches.  Most  of  the  livestock, 
grains  and  other  products  of  our  ranches 
and  farms  are  shipped  directly  east  for  proc- 
essing. The  only  return  we  receive  is  higher 
consumer  prices  and  marginal  farm  prices. 

A  priority  of  the  Commission  will  be  to  at- 
tempt to  develop  processing  facilities  In  the 
region  to  establish  vertical  Integration  of  the 
agricultural  economy.  This  would  benefit 
the  man  who  raises  the  product  and  the 
man  who  buys  it  In  the  market  by  reducing 
excessive  transportation  costs. 

The  Commission  Is  not  a  pipe  dream  nor 
an  empty  scheme  hidden  behind  a  pompous 
title. 

This  idea  has  been  tested  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances,  and   It  works. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  has 
achieved  substantial  social  and  economic  im- 
provements in  that  area  of  extreme  social 
disintegration  and  hardcore  poverty.  And 
there  are  5  other  regional  commissions 
presently  in  operation. 

If  the  application  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  Is  approved — and  the  states 
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work  together  In  a  common  effort — we  will 
begin  to  realize  the  enormous  potential  of  the 
northern  plains  region  and  Its  people. 

This  will  not  be  easy,  but  in  all  of  the  states 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  there  are  those 
that  believe  the  Commission  will  achieve 
the  progress  we  need. 

A  regional  commission  will  not  conflict 
with  revenue  sharing  proposals  presently  be- 
ing considered  by  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  Commission  will  be  an  administra- 
tive apparatus. 

It  will  be  an  Inter-state  compact  to  de- 
velop cooperation,  better  utilization  of  re- 
sources and  common  solutions  to  the  social, 
economic  and  environmental  problems  of  the 
northern  plains  region. 

It  will  actually  enhance  the  effect  of  any 
finally  enacted  revenue  sharing  program  by 
eetablishing  the  administrative  capability 
to  apply  regional  solutions  to  reglonai  prob- 
lems. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  this  Commission  is 
necessary. 

I  have  outlined  the  serious  collection  of 
problems  afflicting  the  northern  plains  states. 

Nothing  has  been  done  for  too  long. 

And  I  believe  it  is  time  we  counter  the 
economic  decline  of  recent  years  and  begin 
to  move  toward  a  better  tomorrow. 

A  Regional  Approach  to  Economic  Develop- 
ment Is  Needed  in  the  Upper  Missouri 
Basin 

(Statement  of  Congressman  John  Melcher, 

of    Montana,    before    the    Senate    Public 

Works  Committee,  February  24,  1971) 

Mr.    Chairman,    a    regional    approach    to 

economic  development  Is  essential  In  areas  of 

relatively    sparse    population,    capital,    and 

public  revenues.  In  such  areas.  It  takes  the 

combined    strength    and    numbers    of    the 

people  of  a  river  basin,  or  a  geographic  region 

with    common    problems,    to    provide    the 

capital  and  other  essentials  for  growth  which 

a  single  state,  or  small  political  subdivision, 

does  not  have  standing  alone. 

Energy  Is  an  excellent  example.  Low  cost 
energy  is  essential  to  industrial  development. 
Small  electric  generating  units  are  un- 
economical. Only  when  an  area  with  con- 
sumers sufficient  to  justify  generating  plants 
of  at  least  100,000  kw  capacity — and  a  mil- 
lion Is  better — has  been  linked  Into  a  single 
transmission  grid  can  the  economies  of  size 
be  achieved  which  are  necessary  to  be  com- 
petitive in  the  field  of  electric  energy  supply. 
The  Upper  Missouri  Basin  was  one  of  this 
Nation's  highest  cost  electrical  energy  areas 
until  development  of  the  main  stem  of  the 
river  required  the  development  of  a  trans- 
mission grid  to  market  the  power.  That  grid 
now  serves  eight  states  and  has  now  made 
possible  the  construction  of  generating  units, 
to  meet  load  growth,  in  multiples  of  100,000 
kilowatts. 

We  are  increasingly  confronted  with  the 
need  for  size — an  adequate  service  or  sup- 
porting area— to  Justify  specialized  educa- 
tional programs,  a  medical  college,  for 
example;  or  adequately  broad  research  pro- 
grams, in  plains  grazing  lands  management 
as  an  example  in  that  field;  or  on  transporta- 
tion problems,  animal  health,  livestock 
breeding — many  problems  which  one  fanner 
or  rancher,  or  even  one  state,  cannot  support 
alone. 

In  the  Upper  Missouri  Basin  we  have  com- 
mon minerals  development  problems  which 
need  joint  attention.  I  believe  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  breakthrough  In  use  of  giant 
beds  of  low-sulphur  coal  found  In  both  of 
the  Dakotas,  Eastern  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 
Our  coal  is  now  moving  east  to  generate 
power  for  the  Twin  Cities  and  Chicago  in 
competition  with  oil,  gas,  and  atoms.  With 
the  perfection  of  magnetohydrodynamlcs 
(MHD),  which  Is  a  process  for  generating 
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electricity  directly  from  coal,  which  doubles 
Its  efficiency  and  provides  nearly  pollution- 
free  generation,  our  area  can  become  the 
powerhouse,  or  power  source,  of  the  north- 
western quarter  of  the  United  States.  But 
we  need  a  united  regional  effort  to  sp>eed 
the  development  of  this  process — and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  developed  high 
concentrate  fertilizers  to  the  benefit  not  only 
of  its  area  but  of  the  whole  nation. 

And  we  will  need  a  regional  approach  to 
regulatory  problems  In  this  same  respect — 
common  requirements  for  strip-mined  land 
restoration  If  we  are  to  avoid  competition 
for  coal  resource  development  In  terms  of 
lax  and  Inadequate  strip-mined  land  restora- 
tion requirements. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  develop 
recreation — leisure  industries — In  the  Upper 
Great  Plains  area.  On  the  West  are  Glacier 
National  Park,  Yellowstone  and  the  Grand 
Tetons.  A  plan  for  a  vast  recreational  com- 
plex including  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  Mis- 
souri River — the  reservoirs  behind  the  great 
mainstream  dams, — a  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
tourway,  a  prairie  wildlife  refuge,  Indian 
reservations,  and  historic  sites,  has  already 
been  blueprinted  for  us.  A  prairie  tourway 
through  the  center  of  the  reglonai  commis- 
sion's area,  and  a  parkway  Unking  our  West- 
ern mountain  parks  from  Glacier  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  in  Colorado, 
have  all  been  proposed  but  still  lay  on  the 
drawing  boards  for  want  of  an  agency,  or  a 
vehicle,  which  will  unite  the  efforts  of  the 
states  to  bring  about  their  completion  and 
the  expansion  of  tourist,  or  leisure  industries, 
which  our  area  and  the  citizens  of  the  nation, 
now  being  crowded  Into  overflowing  parks 
and  campgrounds  and  other  recreational 
faciUites,  very  greatly  need. 

There  Is  not  time  to  dwell  at  length  on 
our  need  for  the  development  of  Industry — 
general  Industry,  our  agricultural  Industry, 
mining,  and  the  so-called  leisure  Industries; 
our  need  for  specialized  educational  facilities 
and  research;  and  our  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  common  policies  in  many  fields. 
Illustrated  by  the  strip  mining  problem  I 
have  mentioned. 

Our  common  problems  are  numerous,  and 
so  are  our  common  opportunities.  All  of 
the  Governors  of  the  flve  States,  all  of  the 
Senators  of  the  flve  States,  and  all  of  the 
Congressmen  from  the  five  States — men  of 
both  p>olltlcal  parties — have  joined  In  peti- 
tioning for  an  Upper  Missouri  Basin  Reglonai 
Economic  Development  Commission. 

If  the  desire  is  to  "return  power  to  the 
people,"  to  let  the  States  and  governmental 
units  below  the  federal  level  make  more  of 
the  decision,  bb  President  Nixon  stated  to 
the  nation  last  month,  then  it  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  why  funds  for  this  regional 
commission  have  been  Impounded.  The 
elected  sp>okesmen  for  these  states  and  the 
congressional  districts  within  them  are 
unanimously  supporting  a  commission. 

They  say  "Yes,"  unanimously. 

The  President's  policy  says  "yes." 

But  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  is  Increasingly  becoming  the  real  fed- 
eral voice,  says  "No." 

I  urge  this  Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
renew  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Development 
Act  and  to  write  the  word  "shall"  Into  It, 
to  be  applicable  at  least  in  all  those  areas 
which  meet  the  qualifications  for  an  economic 
development  commission  and  In  which  all  the 
Governors  of  both  parties,  all  the  Senators 
of  both  parties,  and  all  the  Congressmen  of 
both  parties,  have  cast  their  votes  for  Its 
establishment. 

We  can  use  a  little  revenue  sharing  now, 
and  we  prefer  not  to  wait  the  obviously 
extended  period  It  Is  going  to  require  to  get 
agreement  on  revenue  sharing,  get  It  ap- 
proved, and  get  it  operative. 
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EMPIRE  STATE  IS  EXPECTING 
MILITARY  VOTE  TO  DOUBLE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  the  annual  report  for  1970  of 
the  New  York  State  Division  for  Service- 
men's Voting  which  spells  out  the  efforts 
to  provide  voting  opportunities  to  our 
men  in  service  as  well  as  the  response 
received  at  the  ballot  box. 

This  report  is  of  particular  interest  to 
me,  because  of  my  continuing  concern 
that  men  in  service  be  assured  of  their 
voting  rights.  Further,  the  report  spells 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  State  of 
New  York  has  proceeded  to  attempt  to 
reach  and  convince  every  serviceman  of 
the  need  for  exercising  his  voting  rights. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  State 
agency  is  predicting  a  doubling  of  the 
military  vote  as  a  result  of  the  lowering 
of  the  voting  age  from  21  to  18. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  including  with  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  report  as  prepared  by  Elmer  E. 
Lux,  chairman,  and  Wsdter  E.  Cooke,  sec- 
retary, who  are  the  directors  of  the 
division: 

Annual  Report  For  1970 

Military  Information  indicates  that  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  forty-nine  thou- 
sand (149.000)  men  and  women  from  New 
York  State  are  serving  in  the  Military  Serv- 
ice throughout  the  world. 

The  Division  for  Servicemen's  Voting  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  continuing  administration 
of  the  original  and  amended  laws  of  Chapter 
#852  of  1942  (Chapter  #31  of  1970)— Bal- 
lots for  Military  Personnel. 

The  Law  guarantees  to  every  eligible  voter 
of  this  State  In  the  active  military  service  of 
the  State  or  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
army,  navy,  air  force,  service  academys,  or 
any  branch  thereof,  or  in  the  coast  guard, 
and  the  spouse,  parent  and  child  of  such 
voter  accompanying  or  being  with  him  or 
her.  If  a  qualified  voter  and  a  resident  of 
the  same  election  district,  the  right  to  cast 
a  ballot  for  every  office,  federal,  state  and 
local,  and  for  every  amendment,  referendum, 
proposition  and  question  to  be  voted  upon  at 
every  general  election  and  every  special  elec- 
tion. 

Thirty-two  thousand  two  hundred  fifty- 
one  (32,251)  eligible  military  voters  were  pro- 
vided ballots  for  the  November  3,  1970  Elec- 
tions in  New  York  State.  Eighty-three  thou- 
sand (83,000)  1970  ballot  applications  and 
detailed  instructions  were  forwarded  to  those 
who  voted  In  the  years  1968  and  1969 — for  the 
November  3,  1970  Elections. 

application  made  available 
In  addition  to  these  mailings,  ballot  ap- 
plication forms  were  available  at  all  military 
installations.  Induction  and  reception  cen- 
ters and  other  service  organizations  through- 
out the  world,  such  as  USO,  Red  Cross,  Catho- 
lic, Jewish,  TMCA  and  YWCA  Service  Units, 
and  the  Travelers  Aid.  All  of  these  units  have 
been  generously  cooperative  in  alerting  mili- 
tary personnel  to  the  avallabUlty  of  these  ap- 
plications. 

The  Press,  Radio  and  TV  media  again  ex- 
tended the  use  of  their  space,  time  and  effort 
through  the  publication  and  presentation 
of  Press  releases  and  spot  announcements,  in- 
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forming  the  servicemen  and  their  families 
of  the  availability  of  these  ballot  applica- 
tions and  their  opportunity  to  protect  the 
servicemen's  great  American  privilege  to  vote. 
Many  newspapers  printed  facsimiles  of  the 
ballot  application,  which  were  accepted  as  a 
valid  request  when  properly  filled  in  and 
signed. 

The  offices  of  Governor,  Lt.  Governor,  At- 
torney General,  ComptroUer,  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  U.S.  Senate,  Congress,  State  Senate 
and  Assembly  In  addition  to  many  Important 
county,  city,  town  and  other  local  offices  were 
on  the  Ballot  this  year. 

There  were  four  Special  Elections  In  New 
York  State  during  1970.  (Borough)  Bronx — 
84th  Assembly  District,  (Borough  Queens — 
25th  Assembly  District,  (County)  Wayne — 
County  Refuse  District,  County  Herkimer — 
Charter  Amendment  for  City  of  Little  Falls. 

STATE    POLICE    DELIVER   BALLOTS 

Si>eclal  thanks  again  to  the  Superintendent 
of  State  Police  WlUlam  E.  Klrwln  and  his 
efficient  associates  under  the  direction  of 
Sergeant  James  Tedesco,  who  delivered  the 
ballots  to  all  the  boards  of  elections  through- 
out the  State  of  New  York.  We  are  profoundly 
grateful  for  the  efficient,  courteous  and  in- 
dispensable service  they  perform  each  year 
during  this  important  period. 

During  1970  periodic  conferences  were  held 
vrtth  the  Election  Commissioners  and  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee,  to  review  and 
revise  various  provisions  of  the  law.  These 
exchanges  of  information  and  the  conference 
participation  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
election  commissioners  have  been  most  help- 
ful in  our  continuing  efforts  to  Improve  and 
make  more  efficient  the  administration  of  the 
election  laws  as  they  relate  to  military  per- 
sonnel. 

The  usual  tentative  political  calendar  has 
been  delayed  pending  a  determination  of  the 
1971  Primary  Date  by  the  Legislature.  We  are 
hopeful  that  a  decision  will  be  made  before 
the  Election  Conunissioners  Conference 
scheduled  for  February  23,  1971. 

militart  vote  mat  double 

The  reduction  In  the  voting  age  from 
twenty-one  (21)  to  eighteen  (18)  will,  un- 
questionably double  the  military  vote,  as  this 
group  represents  the  largest  age  bracket  In- 
ducted In  the  Armed  Forces  annually.  We 
have  revised  all  Ballot  Application  Forms 
etc.  to  meet  the  age  requirements  and  ad- 
ministrative changes  necessary.  We  are  mak- 
in,j  studies  as  to  the  impact  this  will  have 
on  our  staff  requirements  beginning  with 
the  1972  elections;  or  any  special  federal  elec- 
tions before  1972. 

We  again  received  many  letters  anent  the 
military  voter's  Interest  and  concern  with 
receiving  their  ballots  in  time  to  vote  In  the 
general  and  special  elections.  Most  of  these 
letters  are  complimentary  but  some  are 
sharply  critical  in  such  Instances  where  a 
Board  of  Elections  has  failed  to  promptly 
print  and  mall  the  Military  Ballots  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  that  Military  Ballots  must 
never  be  delayed  for  any  reason,  Including 
court  challenges  to  a  nomination  or  certifi- 
cation. 

It  is  Interesting  to  also  note  in  the  many 
communications  we  are  currently  receiving — 
the  thought  already  being  given  by  many 
servicemen  and  women,  to  the  change  in  the 
law  granting  the  Right  to  Vote— to  all  cit- 
izens beginning  with  their  eighteenth  birth- 
day. 

Servicemen  have  become  increasingly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  their  vote,  while  they  are 
away  from  home,  is  equally  as  important — If 
no"  more  so  because  of  the  closeness  of  so 
many  elections  In  the  last  few  years. 

We  are  grateftil  to  the  Secretary  of  State — 
Judge  John  P.  Lomenzo  and  his  staff.  Assem- 
blyman Peter  Blondo  and  his  Joint  Legisla- 
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tlve  Committee  a&d  to  th«  Boards  of  Elec- 
tions for  their  cooperative  dedication  to  do 
the  tlud  of  Job  that  the  Military  Voters  ex- 
pect of  lis. 


HATS  OFF 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  rewarding  priv- 
ileges we  enjoy  as  Members  of  this  great 
body  is  that  of  appointing  outstanding 
young  men  to  our  Nation's  military  serv- 
ice academies.  I  have  been  personally 
pleased  each  time  a  boy  decides  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  this  honor  and  I 
know  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  share  this  feeling  of  pride  and 
satisfaction.  It  1^  equally  rewarding  to 
keep  track  of  the  progress  made  by  can- 
didates appointed  in  the  past.  Because 
the  education  afforded  to  these  young 
men  is  among  the  finest  available  in  our 
Nation,  the  standards  are  rigorous  and 
demanding.  It  is.  therefore,  especially 
satisfying  to  me  to  learn  of  appointees 
who  attain  high  honors  in  their  respec- 
tive academies. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Cocke  County 
Banner  in  Eastern  Tennessee  expressed 
very  well  some  of  the  feelings  which  I 
have  on  this  subject  and  complimented 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Tennes- 
see, Representative  James  H.  Qxtillen,  on 
the  valuable  assistance  which  he  has 
given  to  young  men  seeking  an  education 
and  a  career  in  our  Nation's  military 
services.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  it  is  my  wish 
to  bring  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  to  join  the  Banner  in 
commending  those  mentioned  in  its  text: 
Hats  Oit 

This  newspaper  was  pleased  to  learn  of 
Congressman  James  H.  Qulllen's  principal 
nomination  of  niff  R.  McMahan,  Jr.,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  New  York.  Cadet 
candidate  McMahan  Is  now  stationed  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  Prepara- 
tory School  at  Port  Belvolr,  Virginia,  and  If 
memory  serves  us  right,  he  Is  the  second 
young  man  from  Cooke  County  to  attend  that 
school.  After  we  study  the  curriculum  of  the 
preparatory  school  and  knowing  generally  the 
military  needs  of  our  country,  we  realize  and 
take  comfort  In  the  knowing  that  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School 
has  eagerly  prepared  thousands  of  young  men 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  country  to  Insure 
our  national  security. 

The  BANNER  commends  the  U.S.  Army, 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  Prepa- 
ratory School,  Lt.  Col.  Walter  S.  Cousland, 
Commandant,  the  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers  and  the  Instructors  at 
this  Institution  who  we  feel  should  be  given 
credit  for  devoting  so  much  of  their  time  and 
energies  to  training  the  thousands  of  young 
men  to  become  our  future  military  leaders. 

Like  today's  military  leaders,  the  graduates 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory 
School  will  serve  to  stand  between  this  coun- 
try and  those  subversive  forces  which  seek  to 
destroy  It.  In  these  critical  times  when  the 
"In"  thing  to  do  Is  to  criticize  the  military.  It 
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behooves  all  Americans  to  stop,  think  and  be 
grateful  for  those  who,  despite  severe 
criticism,  possess  the  courage  and  patriotism 
to  select  and  train  our  military  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  For  exercising  this  excellent  fore- 
sight, we  say  "Hats  Off"  to  the  U.S.  Army  and 
to  all  others  whose  duty  it  Is  to  see  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
Preparatory  School. 

And  we  feel  special  recognition  is  due  Lt. 
Col.  Cousland,  on  whose  shoulders  fall  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  great  preparatory 
school,  and  Congressman  QulUen  who  makes 
it  possible  for  a  number  of  young  East  Ten- 
nesseans  to  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
attend  West  Point  and  the  other  military 
academies.  We  proudly  salute  those  we  have 
mentioned  because  we  feel  they  care  and 
have  the  courage  to  exercise  their  options 
to  keep  the  United  States  of  America  the 
light  of  the  Free  World. 


February  26,  1971 


GEN.  THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO 
A  FIGHTER  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NHW    JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
12th  of  this  month  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  commemorated  the  birth  date  of 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  a  true  lover  of 
freedom,  a  true  architect  of  American 
independence,  a  true  volunteer  soldier 
who  left  the  comforts  of  his  native  land 
to  fight  in  the  most  noble  cause — for 
American  independence. 

Called  by  Thomas  Jefiferson  "the 
purest  spirit  of  liberty,"  Kosciuszko  wsis 
bom  on  February  12,  1746,  at  Siechno- 
wlcz,  Poland.  As  a  youth  his  brilliance 
and  particularly  his  aptitude  for  engi- 
neering were  so  outstanding  that  thev 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  King  oT 
Poland,  who  sent  him  to  France  to  study 
at  the  leading  French  military  schools. 

In  France  he  studied  the  art  of  sol- 
diering under  Lafayette  and  preceded  his 
teacher  to  America,  arriving  in  August 
1776,  when  he  was  immediately  com- 
missioned as  colonel  of  engineering  in 
the  Continental  Army. 

He  masterfully  built  fortifications  at 
West  Point  and  his  brilliant  choice  of 
battlefields  and  erection  of  fortifications 
at  Saratoga  are  said  by  many  to  have 
been  a  major  factor  in  turning  the  tide 
of  battle  in  favor  of  the  Americans. 

He  fought  at  Ticonderoga  and  later 
was  a  leader  of  the  American  troops  in 
South  Carolina. 

It  was  wliile  he  was  fortifying  West 
Point  that  he  recommended  this  sfKJt  be 
considered  as  a  future  site  for  a  military 
academy.  It  was  his  recommendation 
that  led  to  the  selection  of  West  Point 
for  our  U.S.  Military  Academy  which  was 
established  on  March  16,  1802,  with  a 
first  class,  numbering  10  cadets,  enter- 
ing on  July  4,  1802.  West  Point  has  been 
a  military  post  since  January  20,  1778. 

Kosciuszko  not  only  contributed  great 
skill  as  an  engineer  and  tactician  but  he 
endeared  himself  to  his  troops  smd  fellow 
ofiQcers  for  his  valiant  and  courageous 
leadership  on  the  fields  of  battle. 

He  could  well  have  chosen  to  remain 


in  America  and  enjoy  the  love  and  ac- 
claim of  the  American  people  while 
making  continued  contributions  to  our 
Armed  Forces  of  which  he  was  now  a 
full  fiedged  general. 

However,  Kosciuszko  chose  to  return 
to  Europe  and  to  his  native  Poland  where 
he  issued  a  call  to  arms.  Polish  patriots 
rushed  to  his  side  to  begin  a  telling  bat- 
tle for  Polish  independence.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  mihtary  might  of  Catherine 
the  Great  was  so  enormous,  the  efforts 
of  Kosciuszko  and  his  followers  were  in 
vain.  The  gallant  leader  was  captured  at 
the  Battle  of  Maciejowlce  and  impris- 
oned in  a  dimgeon.  Only  after  the  death 
of  Catherine  was  he  liberated — sorely  ill 
and  suffering  physically,  but  still  having 
a  burning  passion  for  freedom. 

Because  of  his  valor  and  because  of  his 
accomplishments,  a  grateful  Congress 
bestowed  upon  him  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  American  citizenship  along 
with  a  grant  of  500  acres  of  land  and 
$12,000  in  cash. 

Before  his  final  departure  from  Amer- 
ican soil,  Kosciuszko  left  a  document 
with  his  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  was 
his  last  will  and  testament,  dated  May  5, 
1798,  directing  that  his  American  prop- 
erty be  used  to  purchase  freedom  for 
Negro  slaves  and  to  provide  for  their 
education. 

It  is  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko's  complete 
and  unselfish  dedication  to  the  principles 
of  human  rights  and  freedom  for  all  peo- 
ples that  I  particularly  ask  the  House 
to  recall  today.  In  testimony  to  this  ded- 
ication, I  wish  to  Include  the  text  of  the 
will  which  he  left  with  his  dear  friend 
Thomas  Jefferson: 

I,  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  being  just  on  my 
deptirture  from  America,  do  hereby  declare 
and  direct  that,  should  I  make  no  other 
testamentary  disposition  of  my  property  in 
the  United  States,  I  hereby  authorize  my 
friend  Thomas  Jefferson  to  employ  the  whole 
thereof  in  purchasing  Negroes  from  among 
his  own  or  any  other  giving  them  liberty  in 
my  name;  In  having  them  Instructed  for 
their  new  condition  in  the  duties  of  morality 
which  may  make  them  good  neighbors,  good 
fathers  and  mothers,  husbands  and  wives,  in 
their  duty  as  citizens;  teaching  them  to  be 
defenders  of  their  liberty  Eind  country,  of 
the  good  order  of  society,  and  In  whatso- 
ever may  make  them  happy  and  useful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  this  will, 
there  was  a  school  built  in  the  1820's  at 
Parisippany,  N.J.  which  educated  "men 
of  colour"  to  teach  religion  and  science 
in  Liberia  and  Haiti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
that  point  of  my  remarks  excerpts  from 
"The  African  Respository  and  Colonial 
Journal,"  volumes  1  and  2,  1825-26, 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Kosciuszko  School,  fulfilling  the  intent 
of  Kosciuszko's  last  will  and  testament: 

(FVom  the  African  Repository,  vol.  1, 
1825-26) 
African  School 
The    Board    of    Directors    of    the    African 
School  at  Parsippany,  N.  Jersey,  have  made  a 
rejjort  to  the  Synods  of  New-York  and  New- 
Jersey,  recommending  an  Important  change 
in  the  plan  of  that  Institution.  They  state, 
that  efforts  to  obtain  funds  for  the  school 
In  its  present  state,  have  been  vain;  that  the 
Insensibility  to  the  worth  of  virtuous  and 
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enlightened  character,  among  the  people  of 
colour,  renders  it  necessary  that  education, 
to  be  of  high  benefit,  should  be  commenced 
early  In  life,  and  that  the  exigency  of  the 
times  demands  an  Institution  more  enlarged 
and  better  endowed,  to  prepare  co.oured  men 
for  civil  offices  in  Liberia  and  Hayti.  and  to 
fit  them  to  Instruct  others  in  science  and 
religion: 

"The  board  take  the  liberty  of  urging  the 
following,  among  many  considerations,  that 
bear,  as  they  conceive,  with  peculiar  force 
upon  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  In  view  of  the  proposed  Improvement 
of  the  plan  for  the  education  of  our  African 
population. 

"The  States  In  which  the  Synods  are 
located  have  done  much  in  legislation  to 
emancipate  their  slaves.  A  few  years  will 
consummate  the  hope  of  philanthropy  as 
to  one  grand  step  in  her  progress,  and  leave 
not  a  soul  In  bondage  within  our  borders. 
But  this  will  be  only  a  preliminary  step;  for, 
while  the  reproach  of  the  name  is  taken  away, 
the  debasing  and  corrupting  infiuence  of 
slavery  will  remain  to  degrade  this  long 
afflicted  people.  Indeed,  from  the  results  of 
the  manumission  system,  we  are  almost  led 
to  believe  that  to  extend  mere  freedom  to 
the  slave,  is  like  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked.  You  set  him  loose  upon  society  to  act 
for  himself,  with  no  qualifications  but  a  free- 
dom paper;  when  to  all  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  useful  life  he  needs  a  guardianship 
more  than  infancy;  and  If  his  ignorance  does 
not  perpetuate  his  degeneracy,  the  deep 
rooted  prejudice  of  the  whites,  that  sepa- 
rates him  from  all  communion  in  social  and 
civil  Intercourse,  will  fix  him  In  hopeless  de- 
spondency. And  shall  we  then,  after  our  civil 
rulers  have  yielded  to  the  desires  of  humanity 
and  broken  off  the  shackles  from  the  body — 
shall  we  without  another  struggle  leave  the 
benighted  soul  In  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death? 

"Experience  has  demonstrated  that  no 
system  of  amelioration  for  them  can  possess 
any  energy  unless  it  be  exclusive.  They  are 
emphatically  a  separate  people!  They  must 
be  trained  and  educated  by  themselves;  and 
It  is  the  dictate  of  the  soundest  wisdom  to 
deal  with  them  as  they  are.  Let  them  so 
understand  us — that  we  are  instructing  them 
not  for  our  society — not  to  form  our  mag- 
istrates or  legislators;  but  preparing  them 
to  go  home." 

"The  Committee  to  whom  the  consldera- 
tion  of  this  report  was  referred.  Introduced 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  passed 
unanimously: 

"Resolved,  That  the  African  School  be  con- 
tinued— and  that  the  Board  of  Directors  be 
instructed  to  digest  a  more  extensive  plan 
of  operations  for  the  school,  and  report 
thereon  at  the  next  stated  meeting — And 
that  in  doing  this  they  be  at  liberty  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
New-Jersey  Colonization  Society,  or  such  In- 
dividuals as  may  feel  Interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Africans,  as  to  the  Board  mftvaAAm 
expedient."  " 

In  consequence  of  this  Report,  the  Synod 
of  New- York  passed  several  slmUar  Resolu- 
tions, of  which  we  insert  the  following : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Synods,  be  authorized 
to  open  a  correspondence  with  such  indi- 
viduals and  bodies  of  men,  and  to  adopt 
such  other  measures  as  to  them  may  be 
thought  expedient,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
extAnded  and  efficient  Instruction  of  the 
African  race;  and  that  In  this  enterprize, 
they  have  the  hearty  approbation  of  this 
Synod." 

"The  Directors  chosen  on  the  part  of  the 
Synod  of  New- York  are,  Rev.  Robert  McCar- 
tee,  Ellhu  W.  Baldwin,  Lorlng  D.  Dewey,  Mr. 
Thomas  Masters,  Dr.  Thomas  Weed,  Mr.  John 
R.  Murray: " 

This  school  la  one  of  those  objects,  which 
we  think  has  an  xirgent  claim  for  aid  upon 
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all  the  charitable  and  Religious.  The  resur- 
rection of  a  race  long  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally dead  to  the  light  of  knowedge,  hop>e  and 
virtue.  Is  not  a  matter  to  be  despised  by  a 
generous  soul.  Prom  the  darkest  shades  of  its 
present  existence,  a  voice  Is  heard,  the  tone 
of  which  is  thrilling  to  every  feeling  heart. 
"Watchman,  what  of  the  night?"  and  is  there 
none  of  those  who  have  themselves  been 
cheered  by  the  day  spring  from  on  high,  to 
answer — "The  morning  cometh."  Affluence 
may  make  Itself  richer  by  its  donations  to 
such  a  purpose,  laying  up  durable  wealth. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  securing  an 
Interest,  which  will  accumulate  In  funds  not 
to  be  oorroded,  and  never  to  perish.  We  have 
reaeon  to  hope,  that  the  bequest  made  by 
Gen.  Kusclusko  for  the  redemption  and  edu- 
cation of  African  Slaves,  may  be  In  some 
way  applied  for  the  enlargement  and  support 
of  this  school,  and  perhaps  the  name  of  this 
noble  friend  to  a  people  whose  friends  have 
been  few,  shall  be  associated  with  an  Insti- 
tution for  their  benefit,  durable  as  the  liber- 
ties or  mountains  of  our  country,  and  bright 
as  the  discoveries  of  Bacon. 

[Prom  the  African  Repository,  vol.  2, 
1826-27] 

SOCIETT    FOB   THE   EDUCATION   OF   AFRICAN 
YotTTH 

On  the  third  Monday  in  April  last,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  friends  to  African  education  was 
held  In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  a  very 
respectable  number  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  state,  expressed  a  deep  Interest 
in  the  object  for  which  they  were  convened. 
An  association  was  organized,  (the  name  of 
which  Is  at  the  head  of  this  notice,)  a  consti- 
tution adopted,  and  seven  trustees  elected 
for  the  management  of  Its  concerns.  The 
tnistees  will  meet  again  on  the  Ist  Mon- 
day In  August,  to  adopt  further  measures 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  design. 
We  Indulge  great  hopes  that  the  Kusclu- 
sko fund,  may  be  applied  In  some  way, 
to  advance  the  noble  purposes  of  this  Insti- 
tution, and  should  this  be  the  case,  no  doubt 
is  entertained,  that  the  public  charities  will 
soon  establish  It  on  a  broad  and  durable 
foundation.  A  few  liberal  donations  from  the 
opulent  of  our  country,  added  to  the  gener- 
ous bequest  of  Gen.  Kusclusko.  would  build 
up  a  seminary  of  Immense  uUllty  to  Africa 
and  the  world.  May  a  plan  so  well  com- 
menced, not  fall  of  a  completion. 

[Prom   the  African   Depository,   vol.   2, 

1826-27] 

KiTsrcTBKo  School 

A  committee  of  the  African  Education  So- 
ciety in  New  Jersey,  have  addressed  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  public  explaining  the 
origin  of  their  Institution  and  its  object,  and 
soliciting  funds  in  aid  of  the  same.  The  prep- 
aration of  free  coloured  children  and  youth 
for  usefulness  In  Africa,  is  a  prominent  pur- 
pose which  the  trustees  of  this  school  will 
aim  to  accomplish,  and  we  hope  on  this  ac- 
count. If  on  no  other,  it  will  receive  general 
countenance  and  a  liberal  support.  The  com- 
mittee state,  that  the  Kuslusko  Pund  origi- 
nally left  by  an  illustrious  foreigner  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  be  employed  in 
liberating  and  educating  African  slaves,  and 
which  was  confided  by  the  lamented  execu- 
tor to  Benjamin  L.  Lear,  Esq.  of  this  city,  will 
be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  their 
school,  and  they  express  the  hope  that  the 
"collected  fruits  of  benevolence  from  the 
whole  American  people,  will  not  prove  less 
than  the  free  will  offering  of  a  single  Po- 
lander,  to  the  captives  of  Ethiopia  enslaved 
In  our  land."  The  available  amount  of  the 
fund  left  by  gen.  Kuslusko,  is  at  this  time 
about  thirteen  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
trustees  wish  to  raise  from  public  charity 
an  equal  sum.  The  contribution  of  eight  dol- 
lars Is  necessary  to  constitute  a  subecrlber 
a   member  of   the   Society.   "The   board   of 
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trustees  intend  to  rent  a  small  farm — and 
to  connect  the  literary  pursuits  of  the  school 
with  agricultural  and  mechanlal  employ- 
ments. They  hope  to  secure  the  servlcee  of  a 
pious  practical  farmer,  a  mechanic  of  like 
character,  and  at  least  one  Judicious  well 
qualified  preceptor  of  the  school  and  super- 
intendent of  the  whole  establishment.  Do- 
nations for  this  InsUtutlon  should  be  re- 
mitted to  Joseph  C.  Hornblower,  Esqr.  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Board. 

Polish  Americans  are  justly  proud  of 
the  memory  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko, 
whose  name  is  treasured  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  the  Polish  contribution  to 
American  life;  but  all  Americans,  and 
all  men,  owe  honor  to  the  memory  of 
one  whose  life  was  dedicated,  with  en- 
tire unselfishness  and  with  unswerving 
courage,  to  the  cause  of  liberty — the  hero 
of  Poland  and  of  America,  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko. 


MORAL  DECLARATION  ON  DRUGS 
BY  PARKVILLE  SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  seniors  at  Baltimore  County's  Park- 
ville  High  School  in  my  district  have  de- 
clared war  on  hard  drugs.  A  delegation 
elected  by  Mr.  Ralph  Jaffe's  social  stud- 
ies classes  visited  my  oflQce  recently  to 
urge  a  congressional  moral  declaration 
of  war  against  the  use  of  hard  drugs.  The 
students  accompanying  Mr.  Jaffe  were 
Michael  Gaffee.  William  Herd.  Stephen 
Lee.  Robert  Martino,  and  John  J.  Scott. 

The  1970  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  and  earlier 
laws  establishing  stiff  penalties  for  drug 
abuse  and  creating  drug  education  pro- 
grams imply  that  we  are  waging  a  moral 
war  on  drugs. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  students 
for  their  interest  in  the  legislative  process 
and  for  their  willingness  to  work  within 
the  system  Instead  of  against  it.  At  this 
point  I  should  like  to  share  their  views 
with  my  colleagues : 

Students  Ask  fob  Declaration  of  Was 
Against  Hard  Drugs 

In  accordance  with  article  I  Section  8,  a 
group  of  students  from  Parkvllle  Senior  High 
should  like  the  Oongress  to  pass  a  mcH'al 
declaration  of  war  against  the  usage  of  hard 
drugs  by  the  people  of  our  nation.  We  are 
takmg  this  stand  because  we  believe  this  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  to  demonstrate 
our  concern  of  drug  addiction  and  to  demon- 
strate to  our  nation  that  not  all  students 
believe  that  hard  drugs  are  the  answer  to  our 
problems.  We  believe  further  research  is 
needed  to  determine  whether  or  not  mari- 
juana or  other  soft  drugs  should  be  legalized, 
but  we  do  have  very  strong  feelings  about 
our  opposition  to  the  following  hard  drugs: 
Opium  derivatives.  Cocaine,  Coca  Leaves, 
Dlhydrooodinone.  Dlhydromorphlnone,  Lau- 
dln\un,  Mesperldlne,  Isonlpecatne,  Metha- 
done, Pantopon.  Paragorlc,  NTT  2206  (8- 
Hydroxy-N-Methyl-Morphinan) . 

We  also  believe  this  declaration  of  war 
by  Oongress  should  encourage  its  members 
to  develop  a  further  extensive  program, 
whereby  trained  ex-addicts  can  have  more 
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opportunities  to  go  Into  tbe  elementary  and 
Jiinlor  high  schools  to  relate  and  not  to 
preach  about  tbelr  experiences  and  problems 
with  drug  addiction  In  the  hopes  of  giving 
students  a  better  understanding  of  drug 
addiction. 

We  also  believe  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  know  what  countries 
are  illegally  exporting  drug  traffic  to  the 
United  States,  so  that  all  citizens  can  deter- 
mine for  themselves  whether  or  not  a  boy- 
cott of  those  nations'  products  would  help 
to  stop  the  Illegal  drug  traffic. 


CLEVELAND  URBAN  LEAGUE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  the  Cleveland 
Urban  League  recently  held  its  53d  an- 
nual meeting.  During  those  53  years,  its 
members  have  worked  with  tireless  dedi- 
cation to  achieve  and  insure  equality  for 
all  Americans. 

Several  indications  of  the  league's  ac- 
tivity were  included  in  the  January  1971 
issue  of  its  newspaper,  the  New  Thrust. 
One  article  simimarized  the  urban  lea- 
gue's important  but  imknown  efforts  in 
assisting  the  Census  Bureau  to  make  an 
accurate  count  of  Cleveland's  black  com- 
munity. Two  other  articles  recapped  the 
comments  of  two  men  who  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  their  city 
and  their  organization.  Ernest  C.  Cooper, 
executive  director,  commented  on  "1970 
in  Retrospect"  and  President  Julian 
Madison,  addressed  himself  to  "The 
Challenge  of  1971." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  new  year  and  new 
Congress,  it  is  my  view  that  my  colleagues 
can  benefit  from  learning  something  of 
the  Cleveland  Urban  League's  achieve- 
ments. The  articles  follow : 

1970  In  RrrRosPECT 
(By  Ernest  Cooper) 

The  year  1970  has  been  a  demanding  one 
for  the  Urban  League.  The  Urban  League 
has  entered  1971  with  the  greatest  tenacity. 

A  lack  of  adequate  funds  from  the  Wel- 
fare Federation; 

gross  unemployment; 

the  inability  to  get  construction  unions 
to  meet  with  equal  and  fair  employment 
practices; 

the  continuing  refusal  of  major  groups  to 
comply  with  existing  federal  statues; 

failure  of  the  Federal  government  to 
strongly  enforce  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity (EEO)  laws: 

the  adamant  resistance  of  local  employers 
to  the  city  equal  employment  ordinance; 

the  lack  of  high  priority  in  the  local  com- 
munity to  the  problems  and  needs  of  the 
poor;  . 

the  dlsaSvantaged  and  the  elderly; 

the  quest  of  the  black  and  other  minor- 
ities to  exercise  power  thwarted  at  every 
hand; 

the  demise  of  a  Federal  manpower  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  a  secure  economic 
base  for  the  unemployed  and  underemployed, 
coupled  with  the  death  of  the  proposed  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 

If  this  sounds  depressing;  If  this  creates 
a  sense  of  disillusionment,  if  this  smacks  of 
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disappointment  and  despair,  then  this  ade- 
quately describes  1970. 

Against  this  backdrop  and  in  response  to 
these  demands,  the  Urban  League  is  obligated 
to  provide  constructive  channels  and  alter- 
natives for  the  black  and  other  minority 
communities  to  realize  some  of  their  hopes 
and  aspirations.  We  have  continued  to  ex- 
pand and  resolve  employment  opportunities 
for  minority  citizens  through  oxu-  work  with 
employers  in  the  community.  We  have 
formed  coalition  with  other  Involved  groups 
to  work  on  problems  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry and  in  education.  We  launched  the 
Street  Academy  Program,  a  pilot  demonstra- 
tion program  to  assist  dropouts  continuing 
and  completing  their  education.  We  are  work- 
ing with  veterans,  especially  Viet  Nam  veter- 
ans, to  assist  them  in  their  readjustment  to 
civilian  lUe.  We  have  provided  information 
to  citizens  and  groups  to  help  them  more 
fully  participate  in  the  civic  life  of  our  city. 
We  have  challenged  the  housing  system  to 
make  its  services  and  the  housing  supply 
truly  open  to  all  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
We  have  cooperated  with  and  called  upon 
agencies  of  government  to  carry  out  their 
responsibility  to  Insure  equal  employment 
for  all. 

These  demands  are  still  with  us  and  must 
be  attacked  wlt^  Increased  effort  In  1971.  In 
order  for  us  to  do  our  Job,  we  must  have 
Increased  support  from  the  community. 

1.  Economic  well  being  of  minority  fam- 
ilies: depends  on  the  expanded  and  improved 
employment  training  opportunities  up  and 
down  the  Job  ladder.  Increased  opportunities 
for  minority  groups — people  to  participate  In 
the  economic  life  of  the  community  as  busi- 
nessman entrepreneurs  and  employers. 

2.  Education:  This  is  potentially  one  of  the 
explosive  problems  facing  us  today.  For  our 
present  education  system  is  not  serving  effec- 
tively many  people.  The  system  must  be 
changed  so  that  we  cease  to  produce  people 
who  are  not  prepared  to  compete  In  our  rap- 
idly changing  society.  We  must  have  greater 
citizen  involvement  in  the  direction  and 
quality  education  provided  our  youth.  More 
alternatives  must  be  provided  for  the  educa- 
tional fulfillment  of  people. 

3.  Housing:  Too  many  of  our  citizens  are 
ill-housed  and  with  no  prospect  for  improve- 
ment in  their  houses  because  of  current  prac- 
tices and  attitudes  In  the  housing  market. 
The  Inadequate  manner  in  which  we  have 
resptonded  to  the  housing  needs  of  low  or 
moderate  Income  citizens  is  a  horrible  Indict- 
ment against  our  housing  system.  We  must 
Insure  that  all  people  have  true  access  of  the 
total  housing  supply  of  our  community, 
based  on  their  limited  financial  ability  and 
desire.  We  must  have  true  compliance  and 
implementation  to  fair  housing  laws.  In  ad- 
dition, new  methods  of  providing  adequate 
amounts  and  quality  of  housing  for  low  mid- 
dle Income  families  must  be  found. 

4.  Citizen  participation:  For  too  long 
blacks  and  other  minority  group  citizens 
have  felt  alienated  from  the  mainstream  of 
American  society — lacking  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  all  phases  of  community  life 
and  at  all  levels  of  human  endeavor.  This 
must  be  changed  so  that  we  can  make  use  of 
the  abilities  and  concerns  of  all  citizens  In 
our  city. 

These  are  the  problems  that  will  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Urban  League  during  1971 
and  the  years  ahead.  These  are  obtainable 
goals,  but  we  need  your  help.  Because  of  the 
attitudes  of  people,  the  economic  state  in 
our  society,  and  the  distorted  priority  system 
In  our  community,  than  private  voluntary 
agencies  including  the  Urban  League,  work- 
ing in  an  human  services  field,  have  been 
severely  pinched  financially.  If  we  are  to  do 
the  Job  we  must,  then  we  will  need  increased 
support  from  the  community,  from  both  or- 
ganization sources  as  well  as  individuals. 

We  etmestly  appeal  to  you  for  your  partlcl- 
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patlon  and  support  of  the  Urban  League  and 
Its  program  to  make  them  more  effective  and 
relevant  to  today's  needs.  Will  you  Join  with 
us  in  making  our  community  a  healthier  and 
happier  place  for  all  of  our  citizens  to  live  in? 

The  Challengx  Or  1971 
(By  Julian  C.  Madison) 

1970  was  not  a  good  year  for  those  of  us 
with  long  service  in  the  fight  for  freedom, 
nor  for  the  millions  of  Americans,  black  and 
white,  who  know  poverty  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

For  Julian  Madison,  as  president  of  the 
Urban  League  of  Cleveland,  1970  was  a  year 
of  mixed  rewards  and  frustrations. 

And  even  then,  the  rewards  were  decep- 
tive ...  a  tortuous  tokenism  that  saw  a 
limited  number  of  new  Jobs  opened  to  the 
talented  black  tenth  so  long  denied  employ- 
ment commensurate  to  their  skills  and  edu- 
cation; a  trickle  of  black  entrepreneurshlp; 
a  major  surge  in  the  election  of  non-whites 
to  public  office  in  the  deep  South;  the  move- 
ment of  a  few  black  upper  middleclass  fam- 
ilies to  suburbia,  thai,  were  glamorized  In  the 
press,  but  minlscule  In  their  effect  on  the 
total  problems  posed  by  black  poverty  and 
black  powerlessness. 

The  frustrations  however,  were  quite  fa- 
miliar .  .  .  spreading  slums,  the  outgrowth 
of  urban  redevelopment  planning  that  re- 
sulted in  "Negro  removal"  rather  than  ade- 
quate housing  for  low-income  families;  black 
children  continuing  to  be  crippled  by  Irrel- 
evant, de-facto  segregated  public  schools; 
tightened  barriers  against  the  acquisition  of 
skilled  trades,  and  the  ever-dormant  white 
racism  that  pervades  our  society  curdling 
into  a  bitter  backlash  against  ftirther  black 
progress. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  been 
given  a  penetrating  look  into  these  contra- 
dictions as  president  of  the  Urban  League  of 
Cleveland,  and  to  be  inspired  to  contribute 
to  their  solutions  by  the  Urban  League's 
national  director,  Whitney  M.  Young,  the 
dynamic  young  man  who  has  challenged  all 
League  affiliates  to  engineer  a  "New  Thrust" 
to  the  League's  traditional  approaches  to  the 
long-standing  problems  posed  for  non-whites 
In  a  majority  white  society. 

My  most  gratifying  experience  in  1970  Is 
to  have  witnessed,  and  to  have  played  a  part 
in,  the  development  of  this  new  and  resolute 
stance  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  staff  of 
the  Urban  League  of  Cleveland  in  dedicating 
themselves  to  a  dynamic  program  that  has. 
for  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future,  aban- 
doned forever  Its  former  Image  of  subser- 
vience to  gradualism  In  Its  quest  for  equal 
citizenship  and  equal  opportunity  for  those 
who  look  to  the  Urban  League  for  leadership. 

Historically  noted  for  its  penchant  for 
peace — at  almost  any  price  Urban  League, 
the  nation  over,  can  no  longer — will  no  long- 
er— settle  for  the  snail-like  pace  of  progress 
our  society  has  ordered  In  Its  timetable  for 
black  equality,  black  pride,  and  black 
dignity. 

Peace,  under  such  conditions,  to  men  of 
spirit,  has  become  obnoxious! 

Thus,  we  of  the  Urban  League,  allied  with 
those  white  citizens  of  goodwill  who  with 
us  have  served  their  apprenticeship  In  the 
gloom  of  the  ghetto,  on  the  jKjck-marked 
palisades  of  poverty,  in  the  stench  and  stag- 
nation of  the  slums,  and  in  the  frightening 
forest  of  frustration,  are  determined  in  1971 
to  march  together  as  full  Journeymen  in  the 
fight  for  freedom  in  oiu"  time,  not  content 
to  wait  for  the  ever  elusive  tomorrow. 

In  1971,  we  are  determined  not  only  to  as- 
sert a  new  thrust,  but  also  to  launch  a  bold 
^nd  effective  attack  against  those  stlll-un- 
yleldlng  forces  in  our  society  that  stand  ada- 
mantly in  the  path  leading  to : 

Equal  Justice  under  the  law. 

Equsd  opportunity  to  live  In  a  decent 
neighborhood. 

Equal  opportunity  to  have  our  children 
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receive  quality  education  in  the  public 
schools. 

Equal  opptortunlty  to  become  employers  In- 
stead of  employees. 

Equal  opportunity  to  direct  community 
planning. 

Equal  opportunity  to  govern  as  well  as  be 
governed. 

In  our  resolution,  we  are  not  unmindful, 
nor  ungrateful,  for  the  gains  produced  dur- 
ing the  turbulent  60s,  gains  growing  out  of 
the  climate  set  by  national  leaders  with  the 
courage  to  demand  reform,  not  because  it  was 
politically  expedient  but  because  it  was  right. 
Further,  we  here  pay  special  tribute  to  those 
Cleveland  corporations,  large  and  small,  that 
ha'e  given  more  than  lip  service  to  the  slo- 
gan "Equal  Opportunity  Employer." 

But  we  are  not  lulled  Into  either  complac- 
ency or  false  hopes  by  what,  in  the  sum  total 
of  the  struggle,  amounts  to  paltry  tokenism. 

Nor  are  we  unaware  of  the  forces  of  racism 
and  bigotry  that  have  been  set  into  motion 
by  these  paltry  advancements.  With  every 
forward  step  we  have  taken  to  better  our  con- 
dition, there  are  those  who  have  responded 
with  equal  and  opposite  reaction. 

It  Is  a  reaction,  growing  with  alarming 
intensity  .  .  .  that  leaps  boldly  from  the 
front  pages  of  our  powerful  newspapers,  day 
after  day : 

That  assails  our  eardrums  from  billions  of 
radio  sets. 

That  sneaks  Into  our  living  rooms  from 
electronic  picture  tubes,  while  program 
sponsors  "Integrate"  their  commercials  In 
order  to  win  our  dollars. 

That  rises  from  the  floor  of  Cleveland  City 
Council,  from  the  state  house  In  Columbus, 
and  from  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

That  Is  beginning  to  emerge  from  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  that  has  been 
deliberately  diluted  of  its  liberalism  In  a 
calculated  attempt  to  restore  the  status-quo 
in  constitution  Interpretation  that  once  opted 
for  "separate  but  equal  schools." 

And  of  late,  we  hear  if  emerging  from 
Christian  pulpits  from  which  pious  prelates 
preach  from  their  personal  "Book  of  Bigotry" 
a  text  that  says  "keep  them  out." 

We  can  sense  the  effectiveness  of  this  rac- 
ism In  the  flight  of  our  one-zealous  "liberal" 
friends  from  the  fight,  and  in  the  half-meas- 
ures offered  us  as  'conscience  money'  by  those 
who  publicly  prate  of  peace  and  brotherhood 
and  of  law  and  order. 

We  can  sense  It  In  the  acts  of  those  who 
occupy  the  seats  of  power  who  continue  to 
prescribe  laxitives  for  a  social  system  badly 
in  need  of  a  purgative;  whose  community 
Involvement  Investments  are  calculated  to 
produce  peace  rather  than  black  progress  .  .  . 
quiet  Instead  of  quality. 

Through  the  years  these  are  the  forces  that 
have  looked  to  the  Urban  League  to  provide 
the  "bridge  of  communication"  between 
themselves  and  the  damned,  and  to  main- 
tain the  role  of  peacekeeper  and  talent  scout 
to  attract  that  black  talented  tenth  desired 
as  tokens  of  their  tolerance. 

Meanwhile  the  neighborhoods  surround- 
ing Urban  League  offices  stir  with  discord, 
discontent,  futility  and  frustration. 

We  observe  United  Appeal  funds  lavished 
on  recreation,  cultural  centers  Instead  of  rel- 
evant programs  that  will  equip  disadvan- 
taged non-whites  to  enter  the  mainstream  of 
our  society. 

The  Urban  League  of  Cleveland,  during  the 
past  year,  has  assembled  a  staff  of  dedicated 
professionals  and  Involved  trustees  and  vol- 
unteers that,  we  feel,  Ideally  equips  us  to 
deal  with  compassionate,  knowledgeable  effi- 
ciency many  city,  state  and  federal  programs 
that  thus  far  have  been  entrusted  either  to 
luke-warm  bureaucrats  or  to  calculating  op- 
portunists. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  1971  we  shall  make 
strong  arguments,  beginning  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  be  givea  ad- 
ministrative  supervision   of  sc»ne   of   these 
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programs,  and  to  structure  others  of  greater 
relevance. 

Meanwhile,  the  Urban  League  of  Cleve- 
land— In  1971 — Is  challenged  to  direct  Its 
skills,  its  resources,  however  meager,  and  Its 
talents,  from  accommodation  to  aggression. 
We  are  challenged  to  direct  our  priorities. 

From  the  talented  tenth  to  the  underpriv- 
ileged 90th. 

From  hard-core  incurables  to  the  working 
poor. 

From  an  artificially  forced  culture  to  a 
black  heritage. 

F<rom  the  recruitment  of  the  unskilled  to 
the  development  and  utilization  of  the  black 
skill  potential. 

From  the  soap  box  to  the  ballot  box. 

In  this  task,  armed  with  the  tools  we  have 
sharpened  In  our  adversity.  Impressed  with 
the  urgency  of  our  mlssioQ,  and  sustained  by 
the  conviction  that  self-help  is  the  principal 
ingredient  of  self-respect,  we  solicit  the  sup- 
port and  prayers  of  all  men  of  goodwill  in 
our  community,  confident  that  our  cause  Is 
Just  as  well  as  in  the  best  interest  to  the 
nation  to  which  our  loyalty  and  devotion  Is 
a  matter  of  indelible  record. 


"Operation  Txtu,  Count"  in  Census 

SUKVEnXANCE 

More  than  two  million  Black  Americans 
were  missed  by  the  1960  census  takers,  com- 
prising about  10  percent  of  the  black  com- 
muiUty  in  the  United  States. 

The  Urban  League  of  Cleveland  decided  to 
monitor  the  census  bureau  project  in  the 
Oreater  Cleveland  community,  and  became 
one  of  ten  cities  In  the  United  States  to 
launch  "Operation  Full  Count." 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  admitted 
that  such  an  error  did  occur,  and  blamed 
the  attitudes  of  residents  of  the  major  urban 
ghettoes,  and  fear  on  the  part  of  white  cen- 
sus takers  for  the  undercount. 

Such  a  mistake  was  costly  for  black  people. 
Had  the  count  been  accurate,  there  might 
have  been  as  many  as  five  more  black  repre- 
sentatives elected  to  Congress  and  19  addi- 
tional state  legislators. 

The  Incorrect  count  also  cost  black  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States  fed- 
eral funds  that  are  usually  allocated  In  ac- 
cordance with  census  figures. 

To  Insure  the  most  nearly  accurate  count, 
the  Urban  League  of  Cleveland  hired  well 
known  radio  personality  John  B.  Slade,  and 
launched  an  onslaught  of  publicity  and 
media  communications  seldom  seen  except  in 
paid  advertisement. 

Slade,  who  was  appointed  project  director. 
Joined  the  project  after  seventeen  years  at 
Radio   Station  WJMO. 

Every  attempt  was  made  to  assist  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  In  cooperation  with  more  than 
two  hundred  community  groups,  to  Impress 
on  people  the  Importance  of  filling  out  and 
returning  their  census  questionnaires.  Fur- 
ther, the  League  helped  recruit  census  takers, 
enumerators,  clerks  and  other  categories  of 
workers  for  the  biireau — along  with  a  major 
community  education  program. 

More  than  100,000  pieces  of  educational 
material  was  prepared  by  the  local  office 
and  every  radio  and  television  station  In  the 
city  ran  copy  submitted  by  Slade  and  assisted 
this  project. 

For  a  six  month  period,  the  duration  of  the 
census  project,  the  Urban  League  exhorted 
the  black  community  to  be  sure  and  return 
the  questionnaire,  so  that  Cleveland  would  be 
eligible  for  federal  programs,  based  on  popu- 
lation. 

Many,  many  residents  complained  about 
the  highly  sophisticated  forms  that  were  ob- 
viously arraiiged  to  frustrate  the  ordinary 
citizen.  Many  others  complained  that  too 
many  questions  were  asked  that  Invaded  the 
privacy  of  the  Individual.  Many  citizens 
called  the  League  to  scy  that  census  taken 
never  showed  at  tbelr  address.  The  project 
director  noted  that  whole  sections  of  apart- 
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.ment  houses  on  the  East  side  of  Cleveland 
had  not  been  contacted,  either  through  mail 
or  by  visit. 

A  temporary  report  that  Cleveland  had  lost 
many  thousands  of  Black  American  citizens 
brought  the  Urban  League  to  a  hearing  from 
the  Congressional  Committee,  headed  by 
Oeorge  Gould,  field  representative. 

Mrs.  Anita  Polk,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Urban  League,  arranged  an  appointment  with 
the  committee  and  Arnold  L.  Plnkney  at 
Cleveland  City  Hall,  at  their  (Conunlttee's) 
request  and  made  many  of  the  observations 
as  to  the  League's  accountability  in  the 
"Operation  Full  Count."  Of  the  ten  cities, 
the  National  Urban  League  praised  the  to- 
tality of  the  Cleveland  League  effort,  unsur- 
passed In  record  keeping  and  in-depth  under- 
standing for  what  was  a  most  difficult  task. 


PHILADELPHIA'S  REHABILrrATlON 
AID  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Philadel- 
phia homeowners  received  647  Federal 
grants  and  loans  for  home  improvements 
in  1970,  amounting  to  $3,408,411,  it  was 
Einnounced  today  by  Francis  J.  Myers, 
Jr.,  director  of  the  redevelopment  au- 
thority. This  is  an  increase  over  the  1969 
totals  of  537  grants  and  loans  and 
$3,093,374. 

The  5-year  total  since  the  rehabilita- 
tion aid  program  began  is  2,643  grants 
and  loans  amounting  to  $11,049,848.  Phil- 
adelphia has  utilized  this  means  of  as- 
sisting families  to  rehabilitate  their 
houses  more  than  any  other  city  in  the 
country,  Myers  said. 

These  figures  are  in  swldition  to  a 
similar  program  by  the  city's  department 
of  licenses  and  inspections  in  special  code 
enforcement  and  neighborhood  renewal 
program  areas.  The  loans  and  grants  pay 
for  improvements  such  as  new  roofs, 
porches,  bathrooms,  kitchens,  wall  and 
floor  repairs,  and  installation  of  modem 
electrical,  heating,  and  plumbing 
systems. 

The  grants,  up  to  $3,500,  are  made  to 
low-income  families  and  do  not  have  to 
be  repaid.  The  loans,  issued  at  3  percent 
interest,  are  for  improvements  to  single- 
family  homes  In  amoimts  up  to  $14,600, 
and  may  be  repaid  for  a  period  up  to 
20  years. 

Myers  said  the  1970  total  includes  428 
grants,  121  loans,  and  98  combinations, 
most  of  them  in  the  Haddington  and 
West  Mill  Creek  renewal  areas  in  West 
Pliiladelphia,  Whitman  and  Pennsport 
in  South  Philadelphia,  and  Nicetown, 
Model  (Cities,  Strawberry  Mansion,  and 
Morton  In  North  Philadelphia. 

In  the  development  authority's  major 
rehabilitation  neighborhoods  during 
1970,  approvals  amounted  to  more  than 
$1  million  in  Haddington,  $342,000  In 
Whitman,  $316,000  in  Model  Cities,  $198,- 
000  In  West  Mill  Creek,  $197,000  in 
Pennsport,  and  $188,000  in  Nicetown. 

Myers  pointed  out  that  this  program 
has  been  of  tremendous  value  in  reha- 
bilitating hundreds  of  homes  whose  own- 
ers could  not  otherwise  have  afforded 
the  repairs,  and  the  work  is  accomplished 
while  the  families  remain  in  their  homes. 
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VOLUNTEERS,  NOT  SLAVES 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   HKW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  I^seaker,  for  most 
of  our  Nation's  history  the  use  of  Invol- 
untary conscription  to  raise  armies  has 
been  foreign  to  the  American  character 
and  spirit  of  volunteerlsm.  At  the  very 
Inception  of  the  Republic  the  concept  of 
a  draft  was  rejected  as  being  inconsist- 
ent with  the  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  Pounding  Fathers  wisely 
chose  to  depend,  instead,  on  volunteers 
to  meet  the  country's  military  manpower 
requirements. 

Regrettably,  the  fine  precedent  estab- 
lished in  our  country's  early  years  has 
been  destroyed,  and,  during  the  20th 
century,  there  has  been  a  generally  in- 
creasing dependence  on  c<Miscriptlon. 
What  is  worse  is  that  Involuntary  mili- 
tary service  has  become  nothing  more 
than  servitude  and  the  fulfillment  of 
one's  "military  obligation"  has  been 
totally  corrupted.  Consider  the  number 
of  servicemen  and  their  families  now  re- 
ceiving welfare.  Look  at  the  poverty-level 
conditions  in  which  many  servicemen, 
their  wives,  and  children  are  living.  Let 
us  reflect  on  the  abridgement  of  certain 
basic  rights  of  our  servicemen.  Such 
conditions  are  Intolerable  and  are  quickly 
leading  to  a  complete  breakdown  of  our 
military  services.  As  the  days  go  on,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  to 
many  of  us — both  in  the  Ck)ngre6s  and  in 
the  private  sector — that  a  volimtary 
military  service  is  urgently  required  to 
bring  an  immediate  end  to  the  present 
cliaos  and  to  restore  efficiency  and  con- 
fidence in  the  Artaed  Forces. 

Mr.  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  of  the 
Washington  Post  has  recently  written  a 
\ery  timely  and  perceptive  article  which 
not  only  comments  on  the  infringement 
of  certain  basic  rights  and  common  de- 
cency now  rampant  in  the  Armed  Forces 
but  also  reinforces — in  his  own  partic- 
vl&T  style — the  contention  that  volun- 
teers can  meet  our  military  personnel 
needs.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  system  is 
more  realistic  and  effective  than  the 
present  untenable  arrangement.  I  found 
Mr.  von  Hoffman's  article  to  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  and  importance.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  am  anxious  to  share  It 
with  our  colleagues : 

SIAVTNC    FOR    PREEDOU 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 
When  the  American  army  goes  tramp, 
tramping  acroes  the  globe,  marching  hither 
and  yon  defending  freedom  and  liberating 
people  from  all  manner  of  oppression,  what 
do  the  beneficiaries  think?  Do  they  reflect 
on  the  anomaly  of  their  having  their  freedom 
protected  by  an  army  of  slaves? 

The  ranks  of  our  armed  forces  are  filled 
by  the  threat  of  fine  and  Imprisonment.  Mll- 
Uons  of  young  men,  year  after  year,  surrender 
their  freedom  for  fear  of  Jail.  You  dont  hear 
people  talking  about  the  draft  any  mcwe  as 
"fulflUlng  your  nUUtary  obligations."  The 
men  who  are  caught  by  the  impressment 
crews  of  the  Selective  Service  System  go  be- 
cause It's  better  than  the  penitentiary;  to  be 
drafted  Isn't  a  chance  to  serve  the  country 
It's  a  catastrophlcally  bad  luck. 
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This  kind  of  compulsion  Is  Involuntary 
servitude,  In  short,  slavery.  And  If  the  scru- 
pulous gentlemen  who  call  themselves  strict 
constructionists  would  read  the  13th  and  14th 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  they  might 
be  forced  to  agree  that  It  Is  a  gross  violation 
of  fundamental  law. 

Our  Constitution  empowers  Congress  to 
raise,  support  and  organize  armies,  but  that's 
It.  Nowhere  Is  there  the  hint  of  the  power  to 
compel  people  to  serve  In  them  against  their 
will.  Nor  can  you  argue  that  the  power  Is  In- 
ferentlally  there,  for  the  Ninth  Amendment 
says  clear  enough  for  a  layman  to  under- 
stand that  Congress  only  has  the  powers 
enumerated  In  the  Constitution,  no  others. 

The  slavers  and  the  slavemasters,  President 
Nixon,  Secretary  Laird,  Curtis  Tarr,  the  field 
boss  of  the  Selective  Slavery  System,  and 
many,  many  others  argue  that  while  It  might 
be  nice  to  grant  these  young  men  the  liberty 
the  Constitution  promises  them,  there  are 
practical  reasons  this  can't  be  done  right 
now.  Someday,  they  say,  even  if  we  won't  give 
up  conscription,  maybe  well  at  least  have 
zero  draft  calls. 

The  first  pro-slavery  argument  Is  that  the 
cost  of  a  voluntary  army  would  be  too  high. 
This  Isn't  so  much  an  argimient  as  an  ad- 
mission that  millions  of  yoiing  men  are 
driven  Into  the  armed  forces  because  they're 
cheap  labor. 

Probably  80  per  cent  of  what  the  military 
does  could  be  contracted  to  civilian  enter- 
prises. Very  few  of  the  Pentagon  functions 
must  be  carried  out  by  men  under  military 
discipline,  but  It's  cheaper  to  snap  a  man 
off  the  streets,  pay  him  next  to  nothing  and 
let  his  wife  and  kids  live  on  welfare.  It's  also 
better  poUtlcaUy  because  If  we  paid  the 
people  In  the  army  what  we  pay  civilians  who 
do  the  same  work,  there  would  be  a  taxpay- 
er's revolt  that  would  get  us  out  of  Vietnam 
faster  than  Henry  Kissinger  and  the  other 
White  House  dlalectlclems  ever  dreamt  of. 

It's  said  that  a  volunteer  army  would  pro- 
duce an  Isolated  officer  corps  which  might 
attempt  a  coup  d'etat.  The  draft  clvilianizes 
the  army,  they  argue,  neglecting  to  add  that 
It  also  militarizes  the  society.  In  any  event, 
personal  liberty  Is  an  absolute  right,  not  to 
be  abridged  by  speculative  hsrpotheses  which 
no  one  can  prove  one  way  or  another. 

It  may  very  well  turn  out  that  a  volun- 
teer army,  even  a  well  paid  one,  wlU  be  so 
small,  that  If  It  tries  to  take  over,  It  will  be 
disarmed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  police 
department.  That's  what  the  slavers  really 
fear.  They're  not  going  to  have  all  those  Ma- 
jor liBitt  Mason  toy  soldiers  to  play  with.  In 
that  case,  they  would  be  forced  to  pursue  a 
foreign  policy  convincing  enough  to  get  men 
to  want  to  sacrifice  for  it. 

That  may  not  satisfy  those  who're  con- 
cerned with  our  living  up  to  our  infinite 
number  of  commitments  to  defend  this  and 
that  all  over  the  earth.  For  them  a  small 
army  is  a  little  America,  an  Isolationist  for- 
eign policy  which  they  wUl  oppose  with  the 
last  ounce  of  every  man's  strength  who's 
clapped  into  the  service  against  his  wUl. 

Even  for  them  there  is  an  alternative  solu- 
tion. Never  forget  we  can  buy  anything  In- 
cluding a  foreign  army.  Raise  the  level  of 
appropriations  for  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram and  we'll  have  battalions  and  army 
corps  sprouting  out  of  the  ground  faater 
than  spring  wheat.  There  are  10  million 
coolies  In  Asia  starving  and  waiting  to  be 
hired. 

Isnt  that  what  "Vietnamlzatlon"  is?  A 
carrying  out  of  what  President  Nixon  calls 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  hiring  of  coolies  to 
klU  other  coolies? 

Oeneral  Westmoreland,  however,  has  his 
doubta.  The  ferocloualy  handsome,  the  mur- 
deroxisly  attractive  army  chief  of  staff  rea- 
son* that  even  at  high  wages  people  won't 
Join  the  army  If  we  civilians  go  on  bad- 
mouthing  It.  The  Army,  the  general  observee 
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with  an  acuity  unxisual  to  him.  Is  getting  a 
bad  reputation. 

This  he  and  others  would  blame  on  peace 
lovers  and  kindred  undesirables,  but  in  that 
he's  mistaken.  The  deterioration  of  the  army 
is  a  consequence  of  the  draft.  The  uniformed 
slaves  know  why  they  are  forced  to  serve 
longer  sentences  in  the  service  than  many  a 
robber  and  hold-up  man  must  serve  in 
Jail  .  .  .  not  patriotism,  but  the  power  of  the 
centralized  state  with  its  federal  courts, 
marshals,  district  attorney  and  FBI  agents 
ready  to  take  care  of  them  if  they  dont  show 
up  for  induction. 

That's  why  the  army  has  a  bad  reputation. 
It's  a  place  of  punishment  for  people  who've 
committed  no  crime,  and  the  growing  reali- 
zation of  this  fact  is  destroying  it.  The  slid- 
ing discipline,  the  riotous  brawling,  racial 
strife,  the  slot  machines,  the  drinking  and 
the  dope.  Can  you  believe  it?  A  full  Air  Force 
colonel  with  28  years  service  time  court- 
martialed  for  smoking  loco  weed?  And  what 
does  this  say  to  the  proposition  that  a  young 
man  learns  citizenship,  discipline  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  armed  forces? 

At  a  time  when  the  life  of  the  country  Is 
actually  threatened,  there  may  be  good  rea- 
son to  suspend  the  Constitution  and  con- 
script people.  Lincoln  did,  but  he  had  an 
enemy  army  a  few  miles  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Potomac  River,  not  8,000  miles  away  up 
the  Mekong  River  without  a  paddle.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  wasn't  easy  for  George  Wash- 
ington without  a  Selective  Slavery  System 
but  he  did  it  with  volunteers  who  loved  their 
ooimtry  and  wanted  to  serve  It.  Perhaps  the 
men  who  rule  from  the  city  named  after  him 
might  try  the  same. 


LEGAL  ABORTION  MORALLY 
JUSTIFIED? 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACHTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  an  article  sent  to  me  by  a  close  per- 
sonal friend.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Stanton,  a 
member  of  the  Value  of  Life  Commit- 
tee, which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  18.  1971.  I  submit  it 
for  the  perusal  of  my  colleagues : 

DxtXABATTON    or    CONCKBN 

within  two  weeks  our  nation  tensely  waited 
while  her  astronaut  sons,  Shepard,  Mit- 
chell and  Roosa,  with  artificial  life- 
support  systems,  circled  the  moon,  walked 
upon  it,  and  returned  to  Mother  Earth.  Dur- 
ing these  same  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
hours,  an  estimated  two  thousand  embryonic 
Americans,  with  the  natural  life-support  sys- 
tem of  their  mothers'  nurturing  womb,  were 
deprived  of  the  right  to  continue  life  and 
future   happiness  by  legalized  abortion. 

In  the  last  twelve  months,  over  75,00(T  in- 
nocent unborn  have  been  destroyed  In  New 
York,  and  thousands  more  in  other  states  of 
this  nation.  What  had  been  evolving  human 
beings,  most  often  with  clearly  recognizable 
human  limbs  and  countenances,  were  passed 
through  pathology  laboratories,  flushed  down 
sewers,  incinerated  in  hospital  furnaces,  or 
in  some  cases  cast  in  cellophane  bags  on  city 
dumps. 

Medical  and  para-medical  personnel.  Joined 
by  growing  numbers  of  citizens,  are  under- 
standably horrifled  by  what  abortion  really 
means  when  recognizably  human  forms  are 
being  destroyed.  They  grow  ever  more  critical 
of  the  claim  that  legalized  abortion  Is 
morally  Justified  Just  because  himaan  life  at 
this  level  la  not  viable  outside  the  life- 
support  system  of  the  mother's  body. 
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How  long  can  we  meaningfully  say  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  while  the  Innocent 
unborn  are  sacrificed  to  personal  whim,  con- 
venience, or  that  new  test  of  Americanism  In 
our  Increasingly  technologic  and  impersonal 
age:  the  qualification  of  being  perfect,  or 
being  wanted,  or  being  viable? 


AIR  FORCE'S  EFFICIENCY  PRO- 
MOTES GREATER  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALJFOJINIA 

IN  THE  HdpSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdhjj,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  35th  annual  dinner  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Ordnance  Associa- 
tion on  February  8. 1971.  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  Robert  C.  Seamans.  Jr..  deliv- 
ered an  informative  and  thoughtful  ad- 
dress entitled  "Technology  As  Related  to 
National  Security  in  the  1970'8."  The 
Secretary  made  the  valid  point  that 
many  people  currently  think  it  is  "in 
vogue"  to  blame  science  and  technology 
for  a  whole  raft  of  problems,  without 
stopping  to  consider  what  they  have  ac- 
tually accomplished  for  us.  Our  standard 
of  living,  the  advances  In  medicine,  the 
spectacular  achievements  in  space  and 
our  strong  national  defense  are  Just  some 
of  the  rewards  which  advancing  tech- 
nology has  reaped  for  every  Americtin. 

Secretary  Seamans  went  on  to  address 
himself  to  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  relating  to  today's  defense- 
oriented  endeavors:  How  should  our  ad- 
vancing technology  be  managed?  He  ex- 
plains that  although  errors  have  been 
made  in  the  past  regarding  contracts  and 
procedures,  new  policies  and  guidelines 
have  now  been  instituted  which  are  suc- 
cessfully remedying  previous  shortcom- 
ings. The  deliberate  processes  by  which 
the  Air  Force  has  moved  to  modify  pro- 
cedures and  assure  the  maintensmce  of  a 
strong  and  progressively  more  sophisti- 
cated deterrent  was  the  central  theme  of 
the  Secretary's  message. 

I  think  all  Americans  should  be  pleased 
when  one  of  our  armed  services  assesses 
its  responsibilities  and  procedures,  deter- 
mines areas  where  strengthening  and  im- 
provement are  needed,  and  then  dili- 
gently sets  about  the  task  of  accomplish- 
ing these  goals.  Secretary  Seaman's  talk 
clearly  illustrates  that  this  is  precisely 
what  has  been  done  within  his  realm  of 
responsibility  and  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  be  impressed  with  the  contents  of 
his  speech.  I  include  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

I^HNOLooT  As  Related  to  National 
SECtjRrrr  in  thi  1970's 

One  of  the  greatest  tasks  ahead  of  our  na- 
tion In  the  19708  Is  to  use  science  and  tech- 
nology wisely  and  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence In  their  use.  Tonight  I  would  like  to 
talk  first  about  the  need  for  advanced  tech- 
oology,  particularly  in  maintaining  national 
•ecurity.  and  then  about  our  efforts  In  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  E>efense  to 
manage  technology  more  effectively. 

Some  people  have  come  to  view  science 
*nd  technology  as  an  affront  to  the  quality 
of  life  and  as  the  source  of  a  never-ending 
vms  race.  Such  a  negative  assessment  can 
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arise  from  a  failure  to  understand  that  It  la 
technology  that  feeds,  shelters  and  defends 
us  and  m&kes  this  nation,  overaU.  one  of  the 
better  places  In  the  world  to  live.  Technol- 
ogy has  created  a  number  of  problems,  but 
it  has  the  potential,  if  used  correctly,  to  solve 
those  same  problems — and  many  more. 

Of  course,  advocating  technological  solu- 
tions is  like  the  task  of  the  county  agent 
who  was  trying  to  teach  new  methods  to  a 
New  England  farmer.  He  promised:  "If  you 
try  these  new  techniques,  you  will  be  able 
to  farm  twice  as  well  as  you  do  now." 
"Shucks,  son,"  said  the  farmer,  "I  dont  farm 
now  half  as  good  as  I  know  how." 

We  must  do  a  better  Job  of  applying  what 
we  know.  Great  technical  challenges  and 
opportunities  exist  today.  We  must  use  tech- 
nology to  reduce  pollution  and  stop  the  waste 
of  national  resources.  Power  generation  Is  at 
the  root  of  many  pollution  and  resource 
problems.  And  It  is  only  through  Improved 
technology  that  we  can  solve  those  problems 
and  stUl  provide  sufficient  energy  for  the 
world's  needs. 

In  the  area  of  national  security — my  topic 
far  tonight —  Improved  technology  must  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  continuing  deterrence 
of  worldwide  conflict.  We  all  hope  that  the 
SALT  negotiations  will  be  suocesaful.  But 
untU  we  can  achieve  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments, military  deterrent  forces  based  on  ad- 
vanced technology  will  remain  our  chief 
safeguard  against  war. 

Ever-changing  technology  also  can  help 
deter  or  determine  the  winners — and  losers — 
in  non-nuclear  warfare.  During  World  War 
n.  science  and  technology  acquired  a  large 
part  of  Its  favorable  reputation  from  Its  con- 
tributions to  our  military  victories.  One 
thinks  of  the  Spitfire  and  radar  In  the  Battle 
of  Britain,  and  radar  again  In  the  Pacific 
battles. 

Technology  later  played  a  key  role  In  the 
Korean  War.  The  helicopter  came  Into  Its 
own  in  rescue  and  medical  evacuation.  And 
our  fighter  aircraft  with  new  electronic 
sights  vised  their  technological  edge  over  the 
MIOS  to  excellent  advantage. 

In  the  1960s,  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  was 
effectively  resolved,  in  part,  as  a  result  of 
sophisticated  aerial  photography. 

Technology  has  also  played  an  important 
role  In  Vietnam,  particularly  dvu-lng  the 
period  of  withdrawal  of  American  forces. 
Improvements  In  our  air  operations  have  been 
possible  through  an  array  of  technological 
advances  and  Innovations,  Including  devel- 
opments In  laser-guided  missiles,  the  use  of 
gimshlps,  and  the  Introduction  of  new  sur- 
veillance systems  such  as  low  light  level 
television  and  infrared.  AU  of  these  develop- 
ments have  enabled  alrpower  to  deny  the 
enemy  the  tise  of  darkness  as  a  safe  haven 
from  which  to  operate. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  Vietnamlza- 
tlon program,  U.S.  Air  Force  fighter  strength 
In  Southeast  Asia  was  reduced  by  44%  dur- 
ing 1970  with  reduction  of  some  35%  In 
sorties  fiown.  Three-fourths  of  these  air- 
craft were  actually  withdrawn  from  that 
area,  while  the  remainder  were  transferred 
to  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force. 

But  the  length  and  cost  of  the  war  have 
helped  develop  a  negative  public  attitude 
towards  military  technology.  This  negative 
attitude  hcM  been  reflected  In  a  decline  In 
defense  R&D  expenditures.  A  slight  Increase 
Is  proposed  In  FY  72.  but  with  inflation 
taken  into  aocount,  the  level  of  effort  wUl 
still  be  the  lowest  since  1960. 

The  significance  of  this  technological  slow- 
down can  best  be  appreciated  by  considering 
the  trends  In  the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  Is  hard  to  determine  exactly  what  the 
Soviets  are  doing  In  the  research  and  devel- 
opment area.  But  we  are  seeing  many  new 
weapon  systems  of  high  quality.  They  have 
flown  more  than  a  dozen  new  prototype 
fighters  and  bombers  In  the  last  decade 
compared  to  a  total  of  flve  for  the  United 
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states.  Our  beet  esttmates  Indicate  that 
Soviet  military  R&D  has  almost  certainly 
p€kssed  our  own  level  of  effort  and  continues 
to  increase  at  a  rate  of  over  10%  per  year. 
If  Soviet  R&D  efforts  produce  some  future 
military  surprises — as  they  well  may —  then 
we  will  have  paid  a  high  price  for  public 
disillusionment  with  technology. 

The  current  loss  of  public  confidence  in 
mUitary  technology  has  been  accelerated  by 
management  problems  associated  with  the 
development  and  production  of  a  few  major 
systems,  such  as  the  F-111,  the  C-6,  the 
Cheyenne  attack  helicopter,  and  the  MARK 
48  torpedo. 

The  F-111  is  one  of  our  most  publicized 
Air  Force  programs  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  public  and  congres- 
sional scrutiny.  As  you  know,  we  have 
experienced  significant  structural  problems 
with  this  aircraft.  Because  of  a  major  acci- 
dent in  December  1969,  all  F-llls  were 
grounded  and  a  major  test  and  corrective 
program  was  initiated.  It  was  pretty  tough 
medicine  to  ground  all  those  aircraft. 

Our  Investigation  revealed  that  the  prob- 
lem was  one  of  quality  control  rather  than 
design  deficiency.  That  Is,  the  nondestruc- 
tive Inspection  techniques  and  procedures  In 
use  prior  to  the  SM^cident  allowed  a  flaw  In 
the  high  tensile  strength  material  to  slip 
through  the  quality  control. 

As  a  resvilt,  we  have  Inspected  the  critical 
primary  structural  parts  of  the  aircraft  In 
great  detail  and  are  verifying  the  basic  struc- 
tural Integrity  of  all  F-llls  by  ground  proof 
test  at  a  temperature  of  — 40°  F.  One  by 
one  these  aircraft  are  put  Into  the  test 
cell,  and  with  the  temperature  down  to 
—  40°,  the  wings  are  Jacked  up  and  the 
fuselage  pushed  down  until  there  is  a  load  of 
7.3  Os.  We  did  this  successfully  to  286  air- 
craft. Then  the  major  TV  networks  asked 
If  they  could  film  the  tests.  And  as  you 
are  probably  aware  from  news  accounts,  an 
aircraft  in  the  test  cell  developed  a  crack  In 
a  plate— revealed  to  all  present  by  a  loud 
bang! 

Of  course,  a  poet-production  test  program 
of  this  type  should  not  be  necessary.  We 
are  working  hard  to  Improve  ovir  quality 
control  techniques  earlier  In  the  production 
process,  but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to 
be  done  In  advancing  the  state  of  the  art. 

We  are  making  a  number  of  major  im- 
provements In  our  overall  approach  to  weap- 
ons development.  These  Improvements  not 
only  make  sense  as  good  management,  but 
should  also  help  us  regain  pubUc  confidence 
In  our  use  of  defense  technology. 

In  the  past  we  leaned  too  heavily  toward 
concurrent  development  and  production. 
Tooling  and  production  were  often  initiated 
before  the  development  of  the  system  was 
complete.  In  addition,  we  tried  "total  pack- 
age procurement,"  which  required  the  bid- 
der to  contract  for  the  new  system  from  the 
"cradle  to  the  grave."  That  is,  his  fixed- 
price  bid  covered  both  development  and  pro- 
duction— and  also  gviaranteed  maintenance 
costs,  reliability,  and  the  cost  of  spares  for 
operating  the  system.  All  of  these  contract- 
ing arrangements  were  made  ptirely  on  the 
basis  of  paper  studies. 

We  are  now  implementing  new  procure- 
ment procedures.  We  are  separating  the  de- 
velopment contract  from  the  production  con- 
tract. And  whenever  possible,  we  are  using 
competition  in  the  development  phase. 

The  competitive  prototype  method  will 
permit  vis  to  base  our  procvirement  decisions 
on  comparative  hardware  tests  rather  than 
paper  studies.  It  will  also  provide  a  strong 
Incentive  for  best  poeslble  contractor  per- 
formance. We  used  this  method  for  both 
the  electronic*  and  the  engine  for  the  F-15 
fighter.  We  had  a  fly-off  of  the  fire  control 
electronics  between  Hughee  and  Westing- 
house.  And  Pratt  Whitney  and  OB  both  de- 
veloped test  engines.  We  selected  Hughes  on 
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the  one  hand   and   Pratt  Whitney  on   the 
other,  on  the  basis  of  actual  test  resvUtp. 

We  also  iwovlded  hardware  competition  for 
the  engine  of  the  B-1  bomber.  There  were 
thousands  of  hours  of  engine  component 
testing,  as  well  as  more  than  100  hours  of 
demonstration  eogine  testing  by  GE  and 
Pratt  Whitney,  before  GE  was  chosen. 

In  the  case  of  the  A-X  close  support  air- 
craft, the  cost  of  development  Is  low  enough 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  fly-off  of  the 
plane  Itself.  Northrop  and  Palrchlld  HiUer 
will  each  build  two  aircraft  on  fixed  price 
contracts.  After  testing  the  flying  prototypes, 
we  win  pick  one  contractor  to  proceed  with 
full-scale  development  and  production. 

Otir  objective  In  developing  the  A-X  air- 
craft is  to  provide  a  better  capability  for 
our  assigned  mission  of  close  support  for 
ground  troops.  We  want  to  be  able  to  operate 
over  the  battlefield  at  speeds  low  enough  to 
provide  good  accuracy.  To  survive  under 
those  conditions,  the  aircraft  must  be  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  high  load  factors  and  must 
have  redundant  systems  and  good  armor 
protection.  We  also  want  a  large  ordnance 
load  and  fuel  for  a  long  time  over  the  target 
area.  We  will  test  avionics  systems  for  night 
and  all-weather  operations,  but  such  sys- 
tems would  be  used  In  only  a  pert  of  the 
force.  Our  principal  task  Is  to  provide  an  air- 
craft that  can  do  the  Job  without  complex 
suljsystems  and  high  costs.  The  development 
program  will  Insure  that  we  can  build  such 
a  plane  before  we  decide  to  go  ahead  with 
production. 

It  would  be  nice  to  have  several  companies 
build  prototypes  of  every  new  system  so  that 
we  could  decide  which  one  to  buy  on  the 
basis  of  hardware  performance.  But  this 
would  cost  too  much  for  more  complex  sys- 
tems. For  the  P-15  fighter  and  the  B-1 
bomber  we  found  that  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  would  have  been  added  to  the  cost. 

Since  we  can't  afford  competitive  proto- 
types In  these  cases  and  since  even  single 
contractor  development  will  be  expensive, 
the  Air  Force  must  be  closely  Involved  In 
day-to-day  trade-offs.  We  must  be  able  to 
adjust  the  characteristics  and  design  of  the 
aircraft  In  the  face  of  technical  and  cost 
problems  that  are  bound  to  arise.  In  order  to 
obtain  that  sort  of  control  and  flexibility, 
we  are  using  a  cost  plus  Incentive  con-tract 
for  the  development  phase.  A  fixed  price 
contract  will  then  be  negotiated  if  the  de- 
cision is  made  to  go  ahead  with  production. 

McDonnell-Douglas  was  given  a  cost  plus 
incentive  contract  for  development  of  the 
P-15  with  a  fixed  price  plus  incentive  for  the 
production  phases.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
programs  that  we  designed  with  emphasis  on 
contract  milestones.  There  is  a  thorough  re- 
view at  each  milestone  before  proceeding 
with  the  next  phase  of  development.  The 
first  two  milestones — preliminary  design  re- 
view of  the  engine  and  the  airframe — have 
been  successfully  completed. 

As  you  know.  North  American  Rockwell  has 
been  awarded  a  cost  plus  Incentive  contract 
for  development  of  the  B-1  bomber.  The  pro- 
duction decision  will  not  be  made  until  a 
year  after  the  first  flight  which  means  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  hardware  evalua- 
tion t>efore  going  ahead  with  the  production 
contract. 

Even  though  there  is  no  competitive  de- 
velopment, the  contractor  clearly  has  a 
strong  Incentive  to  do  the  best  possible  Job. 
If  he  hopes  to  be  awarded  a  production  con- 
tract, he  must  keep  down  the  cost  of  both 
development  and  production,  while  meeting 
essential  requirements. 

The  B-1  Is  a  good  example  of  the  potential 
contribution  of  advanced  technology  to  se- 
curity. Its  principal  purpose  is  to  provide 
more  effective  insurance  against  the  failure 
of  deterrence.  It  must  have  the  capability  to 
attack  and  destroy  enwny  targets  in  the  face 
of  rapidly  Improving  enemy  defenses.  And  It 
must  be  able  to  accomplish  Its  mission  in 
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ways  that  are  different  from  those  built  into 
oiiT  land-  and  sea-based  missile  forces.  If 
It  can  do  these  things — and  the  Soviets  real- 
i2ie  It  can  do  them,  the  risk  of  nuclear  war 
can  be  held  close  to  zero. 

Each  of  our  deterrent  weapons  poses  In- 
herently different  problems  for  a  potential 
aggressor.  Each  has  its  distinctive  strengths. 
For  example,  our  nxlsslle  forces  are  designed 
to  ride  out  the  Initial  enemy  attack,  since 
they  cannot  be  recalled  once  they  are 
launched.  The  B-1,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  capable  of  wide  dispersal  and  fast  laimch 
on  warning  so  that  It  can  be  clear  of  its 
bases  before  enemy  weapons  arrive.  Thus, 
even  If  an  enemy  developed  the  capability  to 
destroy  many  of  our  land-  and  sea-based 
missiles  before  launch,  that  tactic  would  not 
eliminate  our  bombers — they  would  already 
be  In  the  air. 

Similarly,  while  our  missile  warheads  fol- 
low predictable  ballistic  trajectories  to  their 
targets,  the  B-1  will  have  the  tactical  flex- 
ibility of  various  speeds,  altitudes,  and 
manned  penetration  systems,  in  order  to  flght 
its  way  to  the  target  regardless  of  enemy 
defenses.  Thus,  even  if  an  enemy  developed 
a  highly  effective  ABM  defense  against  bal- 
listic ordnance,  the  bomber  would  still  be  a 
credible  deterrent. 

A  three-way  mix  of  land-based  missiles, 
sea-baaed  missiles,  and  bombers  greatly  com- 
plicates any  plans  an  enemy  might  have  for 
launching  a  strategic  attack  and  provides 
insurance  against  unexpected  enemy  devel- 
opments which  might  neutralize  a  single  type 
force  If  that  were  all  we  had  available  for 
deterrence. 

The  B-1  will  be  a  considerable  advance  over 
our  B-52S  which  first  fiew  in  1952.  It  will 
have  supersonic  speed,  but  also  low-level  at- 
tack capability — the  lack  of  which  contrib- 
uted to  the  cancellation  of  the  B-70  bomber 
In  the  early  1960s.  The  B-1  will  have  a 
faster  launch  capability,  a  low  radar  cross- 
section  and  a  large  payload  for  pene- 
tration devices  and  multiple  weapon  systems. 
The  B-1  shoiold  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  deterrence  for  a  long  period  of  years. 
Just  as  the  B-52  has  done  before  it.  And  It 
will  provide  additional  options,  short  of  a 
nuclear  missile  attack,  which  could  be  used 
in  smaller  conflicts,  If  necessary. 

We  are  applying  new  management  ap- 
proaches to  both  the  P-15  and  B-1  programs. 
We  are  giving  greater  authority  and  respon- 
sibility to  our  System  Program  Directors  in 
order  to  speed  up  decision  making  and  en- 
courage Initiative. 

We  are  also  streamlining  our  reporting  pro- 
cedures. A  short  time  age  we  required  some 
430  types  of  formal  reports  on  each  major 
project.  This  was  cut  to  about  200  for  the 
F-15  and  now  to  around  40  for  the  B-1. 
There  will  still  be  adequate  reporting  for 
financial  management,  and  we  will  conduct 
extensive  reviews  at  designated  milestones 
as  development  progresses.  But  we  expect  our 
Air  Force  managers  and  engineers,  working 
with  the  contractor,  to  provide  early  notice 
of  development  problems  and  fast  decisions 
on  the  various  tradeoffs  that  are  possible. 

These  management  Improvements  will  not 
solve  all  our  problems,  but  we  believe  they 
will  help  restore  public  confidence  in  Defense 
technology. 

We  must  continue  to  work  for  healthy  and 
adequate  defense  R&D  programs.  And  at  the 
same  time  we  must  look  for  ways  In  which 
the  new  technology  and  management  tech- 
niques that  we  develop  can  be  useful  to  the 
civilian  sector.  To  the  extent  that  we  are 
successful  in  Improving  our  defense  R&D 
programs,  the  people  of  this  country  will  be 
more  Inclined  to  support  not  only  those  pro- 
grams necessary  for  national  security,  but 
also  the  proper  use  of  technology  to  solve 
our  domestic  problems.  Progress  toward  both 
of  these  objectives  is  essential  for  the  future 
well-being  of  our  nation. 
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LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  IS,  1971 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 13  marked  the  anniversary  of  a 
country  whose  existence  was  derived 
from  a  stronger  force  than  charters, 
constitutions  and  diplomatic  recogni- 
tions. That  force  continues  from  the 
hearts  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians  who 
must  live  their  lives  apart  from  their 
homeland.  These  are  the  people  who  were 
driven  from  Lithuania  by  Soviets  because 
zealous  patriotism  would  be  a  danger  to 
Soviet  subjugation. 

Such  are  the  patriots  who  constitute 
the  Lithuanian  community  In  New  Jer- 
sey. On  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  resto- 
ration of  Lithuanian  independence,  the 
Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey 
adopted  a  resolution  that  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues: 

RESOLimON 

On  the  occasion  of  the  63rd  Anniversary 
of  the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence, we  the  representatives  of  the  Lith- 
uanian ethnic  community  of  New  Jersey, 
assembled  here  on  February  13, 1971,  In  New- 
ark, New  Jersey  to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16th, 
1918,  In  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lithu- 
anian State,  having  antecedents  in  the  Lithu- 
anian Kingdom  established  in  1251,  was  re- 
stored; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations  and 
values  {igainst  foreign  oppressors: 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  Independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940; 

Express  our  indignation  over  the  Interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  functions  as  a 
result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15. 
1940,  during  the  course  of  which  national 
traditions  and  values  were  trammeled,  the 
personal  freedoms  of  the  people  were  sup- 
pressed and  hundreds  of  thoiosands  of  people 
were  liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genocidal 
practices; 

And  to  emphasize  once  again  our  confi- 
dence that,  regardless  of  what  methods  the 
Soviet  oppressors  devise,  they  will.  In  the  end. 
be  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  human  rights.  These  hopes 
were  made  most  evident  in  the  recent  suc- 
cessful hijacking  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  to 
Turkey  by  Pranas  and  Algirdas  Brazlnskas, 
as  well  as  in  Simas  Kudlrka's  heroic  attempt 
at  defection. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we,  the  members  of 
the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community  of  New 
Jersey, 

Demand  that  Soviet  Russia  immediately 
withdraw  its  armed  forces,  administrative 
apparatus,  and  the  imported  Communist 
"colons"  from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting  the 
Lithuanian  nation  to  freely  exercise  soverlgn 
rights  to  self-determination. 

We  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to 
urge  that  President  Nixon  once  again  pub- 
licly reiterate  the  long  standing  United  States 
position  of  non-recognition  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia. 
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and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
raise  this  issue  in  the  United  Nations  and 
at  various  International  conferences. 
Dated  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  February  13, 

1971. 

Valentinas   Melinas, 

President. 
AI.BIN  S.  Tkeciokas, 

Secretary. 


STORY  OF  A  MODEL  BOY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

of   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  a  tragedy  which  recently 
occurred  in  my  congressional  district. 
Last.  November  16,  a  bright,  handsome, 
and  diligent  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Glenn  Callieham  was  brutally  shot  to 
death  under  mysterious  circumstances. 
He  was  17  years  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

In  the  February  22,  1971,  edition  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  reporter  Robert 
P.  Daniels  told  the  story  of  Glenn's  life 
with  compassion  and  insight  and  ex- 
plained the  frustration  of  his  parents, 
who  worked  hard  to  rear  him  properly. 
The  authorities  believe  that  his  death  re- 
sulted from  his  imwillingness  to  steal 
narcotics  from  his  father's  patent  medi- 
cine store. 

We  hear  so  much  that  is  negative  about 
youth  today.  Boys  like  Glenn,  boys  with 
hopes  and  dreams  of  self-improvement 
and  achievement,  remind  us  that  we  need 
not  be  concerned  about  the  ability  of 
tomorrow's  leaders.  Let  us  hope,  how- 
ever, that  no  more  Glenn  Calliehams  are 
prevented  from  realizing  their  goals  for 
such  senseless  reasons. 

The  article,  "Story  of  a  Model  Boy:  He 
Was  Murdered  for  Doing  What  Was 
Right,"  follows: 

STORY  OF  A  Model  Boy:  He  Was  Murdered 

FOR  DoiNO  What  Was  Right 

(By  Robert  P.  Daniels) 

The  man  reached  to  a  ledge  above  his  desk 
and  took  down  a  tiny  plastic  trophy.  On  its 
base  was  a  tag  that  reads:  "World's  Best 
Dad." 

It  was  a  gift  to  Jerry  Callieham  from  his 
son. 

"To  me,  Glenn  was  something  a  little  ex- 
ceptional as  a  son,".  Jerry  Callieham  said. 
"All  my  plans  were  wrapped  around  him. 
Now  I  have  no  plans,  period.  When  they  killed 
Glenn,  they  took  a  whole  lot  out  of  mo." 

The  woman,  her  eyes  moist  with  tears, 
held  a  Mother's  Day  card.  On  it  are  the 
words:  "To  a  Wonderful  Mother  on  Mother's 
Day." 

It  came  from  her  son. 

"Glenn  was  the  most  delicate  one  to  me," 
she  said.  "I  do  what  I'm  doing  now  because 
I  have  other  kids.  It  seems  I  can  hear  Glenn 
saying,  'Mom.  don't  worry.'  " 

Glenn  Callieham.  delicate,  generous  and 
loyal  son  to  both  sides  of  a  split  family,  was 
shot  to  death  last  November  because  he 
would  not  do  what  he  thought  was  not 
right.  He  was  17. 

His  mother  and  father  are  divorced.  Both 
have  remarried. 

But  even  separately,  they  brought  up 
Glenn  to  do  what  was  right. 
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Jerry  Callieham,  39.  owns  a  patent-medi- 
cine store.  He  has  worked  hard  for  what  he 
has  and  he  expects  the  same  from  bis 
children. 

"I  always  taught  Glenn  and  all  my  kids 
to  do  things  right."  he  said.  "If  you  do  things 
the  right  way.  you'll  be  recognized." 

Glenn  Callieham  was  shot  to  death  on  his 
way  to  work  at  his  father's  store. 

It  happened  shortly  before  6  p.m.  last  Nov. 
16,  less  than  a  block  from  his  destination,  E. 
110th  Street  and  Superior  Avenue  N.E. 

It  happened,  police  reported,  because 
Glenn  refused  to  steal. 

Cleveland  police  believe  he  was  asked  by 
oUier  boys  to  take  medicine  from  which  nar- 
cotics could  be  extracted  from  his  father's 
store. 

When  he  refused,  he  was  killed. 
Glenn  Morris  Callieham  was  born  in  Cleve- 
land on  April  4,  1953.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr..  whom  the  boy  admired 
greatly,  was  shot  to  death  on  Glenn's  15th 
birthday. 

"I  remember  the  day  that  happened,"  said 
Mrs.  Powell.  "Glenn  came  to  me  and  said, 
'Mama,  Isn't  It  a  shame  that  be  died  on  my 
birthday?' " 

Glenn  considered  his  date  of  birth  sig- 
nificant. He  was  an  Aries  and  an  ardent  fol- 
lower of  his  horoscope.  A  symbol  of  Aries, 
the  ram,  hung  on  a  chain  around  his  neck. 
He  had  been  following  astrological  fore- 
casts in  the  days  before  he  died.  He  told  his 
mother  he  was  prone  to  death  by  accident. 
Mrs.  Powell  said:  "He  told  me  one  time 
that  his  horoscope  said  he  could  walk  out 
any  day  and  get  killed." 

Perhaps  not  any  day.  Thursday  Is  the  lucky 
day  for  Aries.  Monday  Is  the  unlucky  day. 
The  day  Glen  was  shot,  his  horoscope 
read:  "Home  affairs  can  be  quite  difficult. 
Make  sure  you  do  not  add  to  the  disturbance, 
or  there  can  l>e  real  trouble." 

After  he  was  shot,  Glenn  made  his  way 
to  his  father's  store.  There,  he  collapsed  on 
the  floor.  He  was  dead. 

It  happened  on  a  Monday. 
People  born  under  the  sign  of  Aries  are 
said  to  be  affectionate  and  faithful.  They  are 
exceptionally   generous;    they  have  a  lot  of 
friends. 
That  was  Glenn  Callieham. 
"He  was  free-hearted  and  kind,"  said  his 
mother,  "never  a  hard-headed  child.  Some- 
times I  thought  he  was  a  little  too  good.  He 
didn't   think   anyone   would   harm   him   or 
anything  like  that. 

"He  didn't  watch  people.  He  thought  ev- 
erybody was  his  friend.  He'd  say,  'Anything 
I  have,  my  friends  can  have,'  and  sometimes 
If  a  friend  of  his  was  having  trouble,  he'd 
come  to  me  about  It." 
Evidence  of  bis  generosity  abounds. 
In  his  father's  store,  Jerry's  Patent  Medi- 
cines, 11002  Superior,  his  father  keeps  a 
cigarette  lighter  the  boy  gave  him.  It's  at- 
tractive and  unusual,  shaped  like  an  old 
flintlock  pistol.  Glenn  also  gave  his  father  a 
desk  set. 

"He'd  always  give  me  a  big  card  and  a 
wonderful  gift  for  Mother's  Day,"  said  Mrs. 
Powell,  who  lives  at  3771  E.  142d  Street. 

"Just  look  around  this  bouse  and  you  can 
see  them — the  clock  on  the  wall,  the  toaster, 
things  like  that.  Sometimes  he  would  buy 
me  candy. 

"One  Sweetest  Day  be  came  up  to  me  with 
his  hands  behind  him  and  said.  'Mama.  I 
didn't  get  you  anything  for  Sweetest  Day, 
Just  this  little  card.'  I  read  the  card,  and 
then  Glenn  pulled  a  box  of  candy  out  from 
behind  him  and  gave  It  tp  me.  He  was  for- 
ever doing  things  like  that. 

"Another  time  he  bought  my  husband 
(Horace  Powell,  50)  a  little  radio  he  could 
plug  In  his  ear  and  hear  church  music  on 
Sundays,  He  just  said,  'Here,  Horace,  this  Is 
for  you.' " 

Glenn's  friends  were  numerous  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  High  School,  where  he  was  a  senior, 
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in  the  neighborhood  where  he  lived  and  at 
the  store. 

Perhaps  his  closest  friends  were  classmates 
Fred  Burt,  17,  of  14008  Glendale  Avenue  S£., 
and  Edmund  Wilson,  also  17.  formerly  of  3666 
E.  149th  Street  and  now  living  with  an  uncle 
at  Otis  Air  Force  Base,  Mass. 

"We  were  very,  very  close,"  said  Edmund. 
"Most  people  say  we  were  like  brothers.  I 
feel  as  though  he  was  my  closest  friend." 
Despite  his  slender  build  (6  feet  10,  140 
pounds) .  Glenn  was  athletic  and  liked  most 
sports.  Because  he  worked,  he  did  not  play 
at  JFK. 

"He  played  basketball  and  baseball  and  he 
liked  track,"  said  Edmund.  "We  spent  a  lot 
of  time  in  my  backyard  playing  basketball. 

"There  would  be  Glenn.  Fred,  Dave 
(Thomas) ,  my  cousin  Arthur  (Wilson)  and 
me.  The  days  we  dldnt  have  to  work,  we'd 
play  from  morning  'til  night. 

"He  also  liked  to  go  to  parties  and  talk  to 
the  women  and  make  people  laugh.  He  liked 
music  a  lot.  Just  before  he  died  he  got  in- 
terested in  hard  rock. 

"He  liked  Jiml  Hendrlx  and  the  Iron  But- 
terfiy,  but  I'd  say  his  favorite  artists  were 
the  Temptations  and  Tom  Jones.  He  had  a 
lot  of  records  by  them." 

"He  also  used  to  talk  about  getting  mar- 
ried." said  Fred.  "That's  something  he  was 
looking  forward  to. 

"And  he  talked  a  lot  about  his  father.  He 
wasn't  going  to  forget  what  he  did  for  him. 
Glenn  was  really  good  about  his  family.  Any- 
time he  was  going  to  be  out  past  a  certain 
hour,  he'd  call  the  house  and  say  If  he  was 
going  to  be  home  or  not." 

The  person  he  talked  about  marrying  is 
India  Simpson,  18,  of  16220  Stockbrldge  Ave- 
nue S.E.  She  said  he  Ulked  about  It  occa- 
sionally when  they  were  alone. 

"He'd  talk  about  things  like  that,"  she  said, 
"and  about  the  future.  He  told  me  he'd  like 
to  have  a  good  Job,  that  he  didn't  want  to 
be  a  bum." 

Miss  Simpson  saw  Glenn  the  afternoon  he 
was  killed.  He  had  stopped  at  her  house  after 
school,  then  went  home  to  rest  before  work. 
"I  was  sick  and  had  been  to  the  doctor." 
she  said,  "and  Glenn  came  over  later.  We 
were  sitting  there  talking  about  Christmas. 
"Glenn  said  he  was  going  to  give  me  a  big 
Christmas  present  and  he  was  telling  me 
what  he  wanted.  He  said  he  wanted  a  watch. 
He  was  showing  me  the  kind  he  wanted  in 
one  of  those  gift  catalogs." 

Fred  and  Edmund  drove  blm  from  India's 
bouse  to  his  own. 

"As  he  got  out  of  the  car  he  said,  'I'll  see 
you  all  later," "  Edmund  recalled.  "I  was 
going  to  call  him  later  and  see  what  was 
happening  that  weekend.  We  were  sort  of 
planning  on  going  to  Akron. 

"We  were  going  to  take  the  ladies  (Miss 
Simpson  and  Loretta  Owens,  who  also  works 
m  Callieham 'B  store)  someplace  special.  We 
wanted  to  go  to  someplace  out  of  town,  some- 
place different. 

"Fred  and  I  were  at  work  (Zappone's  Olive 
and  Grape  Restaurant,  28300  Chagrin  Boule- 
vard, Woodmere).  Then  my  cousin  Marcus 
(Wilson),  came  and  told  me  that  Glenn  got 
shot,  and  I  didn't  believe  It. 

"Fred  called  the  store,  but  he  coiildn't  ask 
about  It  because  he  was  afraid.  So  I  grabbed 
the  phone  and  asked.  Glenn's  stepmother 
(Mrs.  Ann  Callieham)  was  thero  and  she  told 
me. 

"It  shocked  me.  I  told  Fred  and  Dave  and 
the  rest  of  the  friends  and  they  were  all 
shocked." 

Glenn  Callieham  is  remembered  by  others 
as  a  gentle  young  man  who  liked  to  have 
fun  and  liked  others  to  have  fun.  He  did  not 
like  violence. 

He  was  a  good  pupil — a  potentially  better 
one — who  earned  only  one  C  through  bis 
first  six  years  of  school.  The  rest  were  A's 
and  B's. 
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HU  grades  weren't  as  good  In  blgh  school, 
but  be  was  worUng,  had  more  outside  Inter- 
ests. They  could  have  been  as  good. 

Olenn  was  giving  serious  thought  to  a 
career  in  pharmacy.  He  wanted  to  enroll  In 
college  next  fall.  He  had  not  applied  lor  ad- 
mission because  he  did  not  have  a  particu- 
lar school  In  mind.  He  knew  that  he  wanted 
to  go  to  a  school  out  or  town. 

"We  were  together  a  lot  for  about  the 
last  two  weeks  before  he  was  killed,"  said 
Rex  Harrison,  17,  of  13206  Edgewood  Ave- 
nue S.E. 

"He  was  always  easy-going  and  carefree. 
He  liked  to  go  to  parties  a  lot.  He  went  to 
quite  a  few  of  what  you  might  call  the  high 
spots.  He  Uked  to  dance  and  he  liked  music. 
"I  was  over  to  his  bouse  on  the  Saturday 
nlgbt  before  he  was  shot,  I  talked  to  him  on 
Sunday  and  on  Monday  I  saw  him  here  In 
schocd.  And  that  was  that." 

"He  always  said  he  didn't  like  fights,"  said 
Miss  Simpson.  "He  used  to  Joke  about  It. 
He  said  If  he  ever  got  Into  a  fight,  he'd  run." 
"Qlerm  wasn't  the  type  you'd  figure  some- 
thing like  this  would  happen  to,"  said  his 
brother,  Levester  Callleham,  21,  the  eldest 
of  Jerry  CalUeham's  children. 

"He  was  very  quiet  until  you  really  got  to 
know  him.  When  I  beard  what  happened.  I 
didn't  believe  It.  It's  even  hard  to  believe 
today. 

"Now  over  at  my  mother's  house  there's 
no  music  played  or  anything.  All  the  good 
records  are  Glenn's,  and  no  one  feels  much 
like  playing  them  anymore." 

Levester  Callleham  was  with  an  Army  sup- 
ply outfit  In  Long  Blnh,  South  Vietnam,  when 
his  brother  died. 

He  received  a  30-day  emergency  leave  and 
was  given  an  extension  when  he  got  home. 
He  has  since  applied  to  the  Army  for  a  com- 
passionate reassignment  to  a  base  close  to 
home.  A  decision  Is  pending. 

"I  think  Olenn  and  I  were  closer  when  we 
were  younger,"  be  said,  "but  Just  before  I 
went  Into  the  Army,  we  were  coming  back 
closer  again.  I  was  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  was  21  and  we  could  do  some 
more  things  together." 

He  remembers  his  father  teaching  the  chil- 
dren in  the  family  to  do  right. 

Well,  m  every  family,  you  have  one  parent 
you  sort  of  fear  or  something,  and  one  you 
more  or  less  lean  on  if  you  do  something 
wrong;  one  you  can  talk  to,  who  will  try  to 
get  the  other  one  to  go  easy  on  you. 

"We  tUways  tried  to  do  right  In  our  family 
because  of  what  father  might  say  if  we 
didn't.  We  weren't  so  much  afraid  that  he'd 
whip  us  or  anything  for  what  we  did;  it 
was  what  he'd  say  about  it." 

The  father  wipes  his  damp  eyes  with  a 
handkerchief  and  remembers  when  he  and 
his  family  were  yotmg. 

"I  got  married  young  and  I  grew  up  with 
my  kids,"  he  said.  "1  think  we  all  learned  a 
lot.  Fve  found  out  that  when  a  person  Is 
determined  and  wants  to  make  a  go  of  it, 
he  can  do  it. 

"I  learned  that  I  could  make  a  go  of  it, 
because  I  always  seemed  to  hpt  let  little 
things  get  In  the  way.  ''> 

"I  think  my  kids  learned  that,  too.  They 
l^ow  that  daddy  stands  for  certain  things, 
and  they've  had  to  learn  to  accept  the  fact 
that  he'll  always  be  daddy  and  that  he's  not 
going  to  take  certain  things  from  them. 

"The  times  I  remember  most  with  Glenn 
are  the  times  we  went  to  ball  games  together. 
I  ilSfed  to  take  Junior  (Levester)  to  a  ball 
game  once  in  a  while,  and  then  one  day 
Glenn  said  to  me,  'Now  it's  time  to  take  me 
to  a  ball  game.' 

"So,  I  said,  'When  you  come  to  work  Sun- 
day, we'll  take  off  and  go  to  the  football 
game.'  And  we  went  down  to  see  the  Browns. 
Going  to  ball  games  together  .  .  .  foot- 
ball, baseball.  He  was  crazy  about  all  of 
them." 
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Olenn  also  liked  to  have  a  good  time  with 
his  mother. 

"He  liked  to  play  around  with  me,  like 
brother  and  sister,"  said  Mrs.  Powell.  Some- 
times when  he  was  playing  he'd  call  me 
Thelma. 

"  'Thelma,'  he'd  say,  'how  about  fixing 
me  a  hamburger?'  And  I'd  say  to  him,  'Boy, 
I'm  going  to  fix  you  a  hamburger,  all  right, 
but  I'm  doing  it  because  I  was  going  to  fix 
them  anyway.'  And  then  we'd  laugh. 

"He  was  very  neat.  He  didn't  like  beards 
and  all  that.  He  always  kept  bis  Afro  trimmed 
and  neat.  He  wanted  his  clothes  to  be  neat, 
too.  He  wanted  his  shirts  clean  and  Ironed 
and  he  liked  a  crease  in  his  trousers,  even 
In  his  blue  Jeans." 

(The  day  Glenn  was  killed  he  was  wearing 
neatly  creased  bell-bottom  blue  Jeans,  an 
expensive — WO — sweater,  an  overcoat  with 
a  fur  collar,  and  a  black,  virlde-brlmmed  het, 
currently  a  popular  item  among  black  young- 
sters. He  bought  the  clothes  with  his  earn- 
ings from  his  Job  at  the  store.) 

Tributes  to  bis  character  are  many.  No 
one  can  remember  a  bad  thing  about  him. 
He  was.  It  seems  clear,  the  kind  of  young 
man  every  parent  wants  his  child  to  be. 

"He  was  Just  a  nice  boy  who  never  did 
bother  anybody,"  said  Willie  Harvey,  vho 
works  at  the  store  and  who  had  known 
Glenn  from  the  day  he  was  born.  "He  always 
was  quiet  and  minded  his  own  business." 

"I  loved  Glenn,"  said  Mrs.  Sara  Pettit, 
who  worked  with  Glenn  for  four  years.  "I 
work:!d  with  him  a  lot  decorating  the  vrtn- 
dows  and  things.  There  was  nothing  he 
wouldn't  or  couldn't  do.  I  took  blm  Just 
like  one  of  my  own." 

"It  seemed  to  me  like  be  was  always  hap- 
py," said  Miss  Owens,  a  1970  graduate  of 
Jane  Addams  Vocational  High  School.  "He 
Uked  to  tease  me  a  lot.  He  always  kept  us 
laughing." 

"He  was  a  tall,  handsome  child,"  said  his 
stepmother.  "He  was  a  wonderful  child.  His 
father  tried  very  hard  to  show  him  the 
right  way  to  go. 

"It's  very  soft  around  here  now.  It's  very 
difficult  to  talk  about  blm  anymore." 

Glenn  and  bis  stepmother  also  were  very 
close.  He  often  gave  her  cards  and  presents, 
and  she  let  him  drive  her  car.  She  had 
planned  to  take  blm  downtown  shopping 
Tuesday,  the  day  after  he  died. 

"Glenn  didn't  try  to  be  like  anyone  else  " 
said  his  sister,  Katrlna  (Mrs.  Elliott  Hoi- 
linger,  20) .  "He  had  a  dream  of  his  own,  and 
be  knew  it  would  make  his  mother  and  his 
father  happy.  He  knew  it  would  have  been 
good  for  both  of  them. 

"He  was  his  own  person,  his  own  identity 
He  wouldn't  say,  'I'm  this  or  I'm  that  or 
I'm  black.'  He'd  say,  'I'm  Glenn  Callleham.' 
Glenn  had  the  one  Idea  that  he  had  to  go 
to  school  to  make  It.  He  knew  what  be 
wanted  and  he  knew  what  be  had  to  do  to 
get  it. 

"Since  this  happened,  I  don't  work  at  the 
store  anymore.  Remembering  Glenn  there, 
thinking  about  him,  got  to  be  too  much  for 
me.  I  got  a  nervous  stomach  from  it.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  don't  vrant  to  work 
for  what  they  have.  Not  Glenn.  He  worked 
hard  for  what  he  had." 

Alan  J.  Klein,  Glenn's  guidance  counselor 
at  JFK,  said:  "Glenn  was  what  a  lot  of  kids 
wanted  to  be  and  couldnt  riiake." 

Prank  Jasko,  his  black  history  teacher  In 
Room  341,  called  him  "gregarioiis,  the  curious 
type"  who  took  part  in  classroom  discussions. 
"Anything  I  can  think  of  about  him  Is 
completely  favorable,"  said  Jasko.  "That's 
the  kind  of  young  man  be  was." 

"He  was  well-Uked  by  the  other  students," 
said  Melvyn  M.  Gross,  assistant  principal. 
"I  think  they  admired  blm  most  because 
he  was  working  toward  his  own  cause  in  a 
good  way." 

Gross  remembered  the  week  Glenn  was 
shot. 
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"What  you  probably  dont  know  la  that  our 
students  had  a  double  shock  that  week,"  he 
said.  "About  the  time  Olenn  was  shot,  Mr 
Cowley  (WiUard  B.) .  one  of  our  math  teach- 
ers, died. 

"The  characteristics  of  both  were  very 
similar.  Like  Glenn.  Mr.  Cowley  was  always 
smiling.  And  like  Glenn,  he  was  well-liked 
by  the  students." 

(Mr.  Cowley,  who  lived  at  20517  Raymond 
Avenue,  Maple  Heights,  died  Nov.  17,  the  day 
after  Glenn  was  shot.  He  had  been  a  teacher 
in  Cleveland  public  schools  for  many  years.) 
"We  had  a  memorial  program  here  in  school 
for  both  of  them,"  said  Gross.  "There  were 
two  chairs  on  the  stage  draped  in  black  to 
represent  them.  The  auditorium  was  filled 
with  students  and  the  service  was  broadcast 
throughout  the  school. 

"Here's  bow  strong  the  reaction  to  their 
deaths  was:  There  wasn't  an  incident  of  any 
kind  here  the  day  of  the  service." 

If  Olenn  had  been  under  pressure  to  steal 
medicine  from  his  father's  store,  he  didn't 
tell  anyone  about  it,  didn't  show  any  concern. 
The  night  before  he  was  killed,  he  relaxed 
at  the  dining  room  table  by  working  on  a 
project  he  was  doing  in  crayon  for  an  art- 
appreciation  class. 

It  is  a  mass  of  many-colored  rectangles  on 
a  large  sheet  of  paper.  There  is  a  blank  area 
along  the  left  side  of  the  sheet;  the  right  end 
is  solid  black. 
He  called  It  "World  of  Confusion." 
Everyone  who  knew  him  well  said  be  would 
have  mentioned  It  if  he  had  been  threatened 
and  had  taken  the  threat  seriously. 

'Police  have  arrested  a  15-year-old  boy  who 

[lived  In  Glenn's  neighborhood.  He  is  acci;ieed 

f  the  shooting.  It  is  to  be  decided  March  8 

;hether  his  case  will  be  handled  as  that  of 

adult  or  a  Juvenile. 

'I  knew  my  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Powell.  "If  he 
worried,  he'd  show  it.  One  boy  he  would 
ways  tell  If  anything  was  wrong  was  Ed- 
•mund,  and  be  never  said  a  thing  about  It 
to  Edmund." 

"If  anybody  had  threatened  him  even 
once,  he'd  tell  me,"  said  Edmund.  "He'd  get 
mad.  He'd  say.  'Look,  man,  this  dude  is  try- 
ing to  mess  up  my  life.'  He  didn't  like  that 
kind  of  stuff." 

"I  guess  he  didn't  think  anything  of  it, 
or  he  would  have  told  me  and  Ed,"  said 
Fred.  "If  be  bad,  we'd  have  gone  to  see 
about  it." 

The  day  Glenn  died,  his  mother  had  awak- 
ened him  about  5:10  pjn.  to  get  ready  for 
work. 

"He  got  up  and  put  on  his  clothes,"  she 
said.  "I  was  cooking  liver,  lima  beans  and 
corn  bread,  and  I  asked  him  If  he  wanted  a 
T-bone,  because  he  didnt  like  liver  very 
well. 

"He  said,  'Just  have  It  ready  when  I  get 
home  tonight.'  And  when  be  walked  out  the 
door,  he  said,  'I'm  going.  Mama."  I  didn't  go 
to  the  door  with  him  that  day." 

Glenn's  father  had  hoped  the  boy  would 
become  a  pharmacist.  He  would  have  ex- 
panded the  store  and  given  Glenn  Increased 
responsibility  when  he  was  through  school. 
One  time  he  gave  Olenn  a  booklet  on  phar- 
macy, hoping  to  stir  his  Interest.  Later,  he 
learned  the  boy  had  signed  out  books  at  the 
library  on  the  subject  and  was  reading  them 
on  bis  own. 

Olenn  Callleham  was  growing  up  the  way 
his  father  had  hoped  he  would. 

"It  seems  like  I've  had  two  families,  my 
family  at  home  and  this  store,"  Callleham 
said.  "I  haven't  always  been  able  to  spend 
as  much  time  with  the  children  as  I'd  like  to. 
"But  I  always  tried  to  get  across  to  them 
that  I  loved  them.  I  wanted  them  to  know 
that. 
"I  wonder  If  Glenn  really  knew  It?" 
The  father  is  pensive.  He  stares  at  the  wall 
behind  his  desk.  He  clasps  bis  bands  and 
leans  forward  with  his  chin  on  his  thimibs. 
"He  had  to,"  he  whispers.  "He  had  to." 
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GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  similar  to 
the  general  revenue  sharing  bills  which 
I  joined  in  introducing  earlier  this 
month.  At  that  time  I  stated  that  the  en- 
actment of  general  revenue  sharing 
would  establish  precedents,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  Nation's  recent  history,  to 
yield  some  of  the  Federal  Government's 
tax  jurisdiction  to  levels  of  government 
which  are  closer  to  the  people. 

In  the  past  2  weeks,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  studying  further  the  mat- 
ter of  general  revenue  sharing.  Although 
I  believe  it  represents  the  best  first  step 
toward  implementing  the  American  tra- 
dition of  having  governmental  powers  lo- 
cated physically  as  close  to  the  taxpayer 
as  Is  practicable,  it  contains  one  basic 
flaw. 

For  general  revenue  sharing  to  work 
most  effectively,  the  pass-through  for- 
mula for  funds  going  directly  to  coimties 
and  cities  must  be  equitable.  That  is 
why  I  am  today  introducing  revised  leg- 
islation. The  only  difference  between  my 
bill  and  the  earlier  bill  is  the  formula  for 
determining  the  amount  to  be  passed 
through  the  States  to  cities  and  counties. 

Many  areas  of  high  concentrations  of 
population  have  not  incorporated  as 
cities.  Instead,  they  have  provided  es- 
sential services  through  independent 
school  districts,  special  sanitation  dis- 
tricts, special  fire  districts,  special  water 
districts,  special  recreation  districts,  and 
other  special  districts.  The  residents  of 
these  areas  have  taxed  themselves  ac- 
cordingly to  pay  for  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  special  districts,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  a  system  of  general  revenue 
sharing,  based  on  revenue  effort,  shoiild 
take  the  tax  burden  of  special  districts 
into  consideration  when  determining  the 
pass  through  to  cities  and  counties. 

The  original  revenue  sharing  bill  does 
not  do  this.  Each  local  government's 
share  is  to  be  determined  by  obtaining  a 
percentage.  The  percentage  would  be 
based  on  the  ratio  of  the  local  govern- 
ment's general  revenue  to  all  local  gov- 
ernment general  revenue  in  the  State. 
Unfortunately,  the  formula  does  not  take 
into  accoimt  independent  school  district 
taxes  and  special  district  taxes— only 
those  taxes  collected  directly  by  munici- 
palities and  counties.  This  is  unfair.  A 
tax  is  a  tax  regardless  of  who  collects  It. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  corrects  this  in- 
equity. It  provides  that  each  local  govern- 
ment's share  will  be  based  on  a  ratio  of 
the  local  government's  general  revenue 
plus  the  general  revenue  raised  by  other 
units  of  government  within  the  local  gov- 
ernment's geographical  boundaries  to 
the  general  revenue  raised  by  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  governmental  units 
throughout  the  State. 

If,  through  general  revenue  sharing, 
our  goal  is  the  strengthing  of  local  gov- 
ernment, then  it  is  imperative  that  we 
allow  each  locality  a  free  hand  in  deter- 
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mining  how  it  can  best  provide  the  serv- 
ices sought.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical  of 
the  administration  for  the  formula  in- 
equities which  are  present  in  the  original 
bill.  We  are  pioneering  a  whole  new  con- 
cept in  the  distribution  of  Federal  re- 
sources, and  SKJCordingly  there  are  boimd 
to  be  initial  fiaws.  However  these  flaws 
should  be  corrected  before  the  concept 
reaches  the  House  floor.  My  biU  is 
designed  to  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew  my  request  for 
early  hearings  on  general  revenue  shar- 
ing, and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  the  more  equitable 
pass-through  formula  I  have  included 
in  my  revised  bill. 


PHILADELPHIA  UNCLOGS  SEWER 
INLETS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  rough 
measure,  water  department  crews  have 
removed  2.5  million  cubic  feet  of  debris 
from  sewer  inlets  in  the  past  19  months, 
Commissioner  Samuel  S.  Baxter  said 
today.  This  amount  of  debris  would  fill 
the  intersection  of  Broad  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  to  a  height  of  368  feet— 37  feet 
higher  th{.n  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank  Building . 

Baxter  said  that  since  the  mayor's 
"War  on  Dirt"  b^an  in  mid-1969,  the 
department's  crews  have  done  107,000 
inlet  cleanings.  As  a  result,  most  of  the 
city's  100,000  sewer  inlets  have  been 
cleaned  at  least  once,  and  some  several 
times. 

The  cost  of  the  inlet  cleaning  program 
for  the  2-year  fiscal  period  from  July  1, 
1969  through  Jime  30,  1971  is  estimated 
at  $2,933,000.  This  includes  $2,100,000  for 
personnel  (both  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary), $119,000  for  materials  and  sui>- 
plies,  $91,000  for  rental  of  vehicles  and 
services,  and  $623,000  for  purchase  of 
new  inlet-cleaning  vehicles. 

It  is  estimated  that  inlet  cleanings  in 
the  2-year  period  will  total  135,000  by 
June  30,  1971. 

Baxter  noted  that  in  the  past,  because 
of  inadequate  manpower  and  equipment, 
it  sometimes  took  several  weeks  for  crews 
to  clean  some  inlets,  after  these  had  been 
reported  clogged.  Now,  however,  the  time 
lapse  has  been  reduced  to  6  days  or  less 
for  most  inlets,  and  by  spring  this  time 
lag  will  be  further  shortened.  Emergency 
Jobs,  of  course,  are  done  immediately  or 
within  a  few  hours. 

Baxter  said  that  the  department's  im- 
proved record  stems  from  more  fimds, 
larger  manpower,  and  newer  equipment. 
Today  the  cleaning  force  has  105  per- 
manent workers,  compared  with  only  36 
in  mid-1969.  It  also  has  43  vehicles  that 
are  used  for  cleaning.  Seventeen  of  these 
were  freshly  purchased  last  December, 
and  several  other  new  units  were  bought 
In  the  previous  year. 

Thanks  to  more  manpower  and  better 
equipment,  cleaning  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  emergencies.  Much  inlet  clean- 
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ing  is  now  being  done  on  a  scheduled 
basis,  neighborhood  by  neighborhood. 
This  helps  to  clear  up  in  advance  some 
conditions  that  favor  flooding,  odors, 
rats  and  insects. 

Baxter  said  that  the  clogged-inlet 
backlog  now  numbers  only  a  few  hundred 
at  any  given  time.  This  is  in  contrast  to  a 
backlog  of  18,000  reported  inlets  and 
many  thousands  of  unreported  inlets  In 
August  1969. 


MILITARY  BUDGET  CAN  BE  CUT  BY 
$10  BILLION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PINNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  and 
a  great  many  other  people,  have  long 
said  that  our  military  budget  can  be  cut 
in  the  neighborhood  of  between  $8  and 
$15  billion,  depending  on  which  authority 
you  listen  to. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  last  year,  Dr. 
Carl  Kaysen,  the  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study  and  former  Deputy 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Kennedy 
for  National  Security  Affairs,  gave  a 
rather  detailed  explanation  of  how  $10 
billion  could  be  trimmed  from  the  cur- 
rent $73  military  budget. 

To  those  who  believe  such  a  cut  would 
make  the  United  States  vulnerable  to  a 
sneak  Soviet  attack,  Dr.  Kaysen 's  reduc- 
tions would  affect  only  nonnuclear  forces. 

Roland  A.  Paul,  writing  in  the  Febru- 
ary 12  New  York  Times,  discusses  Dr. 
Kaysen's  analysis. 

Paul  concludes,  and  rightly  so: 

These  reductions  are  being  proposed  be- 
cause American  Interests  abroad  can  be 
adequately  protected  with  a  smaller  Ameri- 
can force  .  .  . 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Paul's  thoughtful 
article  in  the  Record  and  urge  that  my 
colleagues  read  his  report  of  Dr.  Kaysen's 
study: 

Thi  $10  Billion  Misiinderstandino 
(By  Roland  A.  Paul) 

Washington. — Last  November  Dr.  Carl 
Kaysen,  the  director  of  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  at  Princeton  and  a  former  dep- 
uty special  assistant  to  President  Kennedy 
for  national  secvirlty  affairs,  testified  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  United  States  Security  Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abroad.  There  was  no  press 
coverage  for  Dr.  Kaysen's  testimony  because 
public  attention  was  absorbed  at  that  time 
by  the  dramatic  raid  on  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese P.O.W.  camp  at  Sontay.  Nevertheless,  Dr. 
Kaysen  had  a  very  important  message  to  de- 
liver— the  defense  budget  for  non-nuclear 
forces.  In  his  opinion,  could  In  the  next  year 
or  so  be  reduced  by  $10  bUUon. 

I  would  like  to  explain  how  this  savings 
of  $10  bUUon  can  be  achieved,  based  upon 
Dr.  Kaysen's  testimony  and  the  work  done 
by  the  Brookings  Institution,  which  Dr.  Kay- 
sen referred  to  in  his  testimony. 

The  1971  defense  budget  of  about  $78  bil- 
lion is  composed  of  $18  billion  for  strategic 
(nuclear)  forces,  $11  billion  as  the  incre- 
mental costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  this  year 
and  $44  billion  for  the  base  line  general  pur< 
poee  forces,  i.e.,  the  pre-Vletnam  Army  dlvl- 
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slons.  Air  Force  wings  and  Navy  task  forces 
at  1971  prices.  It  Is  out  or  this  •44  bUUon 
which  Dr.  Kaysen  and  Dr.  WUUam  KauT- 
mann,  who  did  the  basic  work  for  Brook- 
ings, believe  that  $10  bUUon  can  be  saved. 
Let  me  first  show  the  savings  that  could 
be  achieved  among  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  divisions,  tuid  then  Indicate  the  paral- 
lel savings  within  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
The  nineteen  and  two-thirds  Army  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  divisions  which  we  have  today 
(we  had  nineteen  and  one-third  In  1964) 
are  roughly  allocable  eight  to  Europe,  eight 
to  AsU.  one  to  other  regions  and  two  and 
one-third  to  a  strategic  reserve. 

Some  of  these,  though  allocable  to  a  con- 
tingency beyond  ovir  borders,  are,  of  course, 
stationed  within  the  United  States.  UntU 
the  recently  announced  doctrine  of  the  Ad- 
ministration that  the  United  States  wUl 
henceforth  stand  ready  to  engage  In  one 
and  one-half  major  contingencies,  namely, 
one  In  Europe  or  one  In  Asia  and  a  minor 
contingency  elsewhere.  It  becomes  clear  that 
we  do  not  need  to  have  the  same  number  of 
active  divisions  for  an  Asian  contingency 
as  for  a  European  contingency. 

Instead.  Dr.  Kaysen  and  Dr.  Kaufmann 
recommend  reducing  the  eight  active  divi- 
sions aUocable  to  Asia  by  six,  leaving  two 
active  divisions  In  being  as  an  immediate 
force  avaUable  for  an  Asian  contingency. 
Since  each  division  deactivated  represents  an 
annual  savings  of  $800  mUllon,  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  Itself  would  represent  an  annual  sav- 
ings of  »4.8  billion. 

Similarly  under  the  one  and  one-half  wars 
doctrine,  three  wings  of  tactical  aircraft  and 
six  naval  carrier  task  forces  could  be  cut. 
The  elimination  of  the  three  air  wings  would 
mean  a  savings  of  more  than  $1  billion  an- 
nually and  the  elimination  of  the  six  task 
forces  would  constitute  an  annual  savings  of 
$3  bUUon.  Additional  savings  among  the 
antisubmarine  warfare  carriers  and  airlift 
and  seallft  forces  would  make  the  total  sav- 
ings about  $10  bllUon. 

Such  savings  would  still  leave  the  United 
States  with  forces  actually  In  the  Pacfllc  of 
one,  and  possibly  two,  carrier  task  forces 
(with  one  or  two  backup  task  forces),  four 
Air  Force  wings,  two  ground  divisions  and,  If 
those  divisions  were  Marine  Corps  divisions, 
two  additional  air  wings  (since  iterlne  air 
Is  Integral  to  the  Marine  Corps  divisions) . 

Some  of  these  forces  recommended  for  re- 
duction are  now  In  Vietnam.  Five  of  the 
eight  base  line  divisions  mentioned  above  as 
allocable  to  Asia  are  there.  What  Is  recom- 
mended, then.  Is  that  as  Vletnamlzatlon  oc- 
curs and  the  United  States  withdraws  from 
a  combat  role  In  Southeast  Asia,  we  should 
demobilize  not  only  those  units  which  rep- 
resent the  special  augmentation  for  that  con- 
flict but  also  units  that  would  have  been 
In  existence  had  there  been  no  such  war. 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  that  he  expects  an  increase  In 
the  defense  budget  suggests  that  he  does  not 
contemplate  making  all  the  reductions 
which  I  have  outlined  above,  especially  since 
further  savings  should  be  possible  In  Viet- 
nam as  we  reduce  our  $11  billion  commit- 
ment there. 

It  Is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  total 
savings  come  solely  from  forces  allocated  to 
an  Asian  contingency.  They  could  also  be 
taken  from  the  eight  Army  divisions  allo- 
cable to  Europe,  the  one  allocable  to  other 
reg:lons,  or  the  tWo  and  one-third  allocable 
to  the  strategic  reserve.  We  also  have  sixteen 
Air  Force  air  wings  allocable  to  Europe,  which 
could  bear  part  of  the  Air  Force  reduction. 

A  current  myth  about  such  reductions  in 
American  manpower  should  be  laid  to  rest. 
This  myth  is  that  such  reductions  are  tan- 
tamount to  a  return  to  the  doctrine  of  mas- 
sive retaliation.  This  Is  not  so.  These  reduc- 
tions are  being  proposed  because  American 
interesu  abroad  can  be  adequately  protected 
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with  a  smaller  American  force  In  being  In 
light  of  the  reduced  risk  of  overt  aggression 
against  those  interests  today,  both  In  Europe 
and  In  Asia.  The  flexible  re^x>ns«  policy 
would  continue,  but  with  greater  peacetime 
efficiency. 


KEEP  THE  HOSPITALS  OPEN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, February  23,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  held  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  no  legal  right  to  close  the 
country's  eight  remaining  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals.  This  reaffirms  my  be- 
lief that  the  administration's  action  was 
precipitate  and  ill  considered. 

Adequate  medical  care  for  all  Amer- 
icans has  been  declared  a  right — a  right 
just  as  precious  as  our  four  freedoms:  the 
freedom  of  religion,  of  assembly,  of 
speech,  of  the  press. 

Decent,  professional  medical  care  for 
all  today  stands  upon  the  threshold  of 
becoming  our  fifth  freedom — the  free- 
dom from  the  fear  that  the  lack  of  a  dol- 
lar will  result  in  the  lack  of  life-giving 
medical  care. 

Who  is  it  that  has  made  this  declara- 
tion? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  the  Amer- 
ican people — the  only  truly  eCfective  voice 
in  our  democratic  society. 

Adequate  medical  care — in  one  form 
or  another — now  holds  top  priority 
among  a  vast  majority  of  those  of  us 
who  stand  for  election,  be  we  Democrats 
or  Republicans.  Adequate  medical  care — 
in  their  own  self-protective  style — is  now 
the  chief  topic  of  debate  among  the  moss- 
backs  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  can  be  no  stopping  the  adoption 
of  legislation  that  will  bring  to  Amer- 
icans the  right  to  be  protected  against 
disease  and  death. 

And  so  it  is  with  unbelievable  irony 
that  the  current  administration's  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  take  a  step  backward  in  pro- 
posing that  the  first — and  most  effi- 
cient— form  of  Govemment-suppwrted 
medical  care  be  dismantled. 

I  speak  of  the  proposition  to  close  the 
eight  remaining  hospitals  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  proposition  is  bewildering.  It  is 
imreal.  It  is  foolhardy.  It  goes  against 
commonsense.  And  it  runs  coimter  to 
the  obvious  demand  by  the  American 
people  to  provide  far,  far  more — and  not 
less — medical  care  for  all  citizens. 

We  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  stunned  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  Public  Health  Sendee  hospitals  be 
closed. 

And  we  have  reacted. 

My  last  count  shows  that  244  Congress- 
men— 16  more  than  a  majority — have  co- 
sponsored  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
modernizing,  upgrading,  and  expansion 
of  all  of  the  existing  facilities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

We  have  done  this  because  we  know — 
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as  many  of  you  know — that  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  are  meet- 
ing today's  medical  care  demands  today. 

We  know  ttiat  they  are  efficient.  We 
know  that  they  provide  more  than  a  half 
million  Americans — many  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  seafaring  community — with 
professional,  effective  medical  care  each 
year. 

We  know  that  within  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  program  there  lies  the 
seed  for  a  program  of  the  finest  medical 
care  for  all  Americans. 

There  is,  as  many  of  you  know,  a  defi- 
nite cleavage  as  to  the  method  that  will 
be  used  to  provide  imiversal  medical  care. 

President  Nixon  last  Thursday  issued 
a  message  outlining  a  rather  Involved 
program  that  would  expand  private 
health  Insurance  to  pay  much  of  the 
cost  of  our  medical  bills. 

Employed  citizens  would  pick  up  much 
of  the  cost,  either  directly  or  through 
deferred  wages  that  employers  would  be 
required  to  place  in  funds  to  pay  for  the 
insurance. 

I  found  an  interesting  statement  in  the 
President's  message — one  that  indicates 
that  someone  in  the  administration  is 
either  out  of  step  or  out  of  tune.  For  the 
President  said,  and  I  quote: 

Rather  than  giving  up  on  a  system  which 
has  been  developing  Impressively,  we  should 
work  to  bring  about  further  growth  which 
will  fill  the  gaps  we  have  Identified. 

I  want  to  agree  with  the  President. 

I  strongly  believe  we  should  not  give 
up  on  the  Public  Health  Service's  system 
of  medical  care  that  since  1798  has  been 
providing  quality  medical  care  for  a 
wide  range  of  beneficiaries — and  which 
has  made  the  men  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  the  healthiest  in  the 
world. 

And,  along  with  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  I  believe  that  we 
should  "further  the  growth"  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  facilities— and  that 
through  this  action,  we  will  help  to  "fill 
in  the  gaps"  that  exist  in  all  phases  of 
American  medical  care. 

Frankly,  I  am  appalled  that  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  to  strengthen  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  system — shown 
time  and  time  again  over  the  past  15 
years — has  been  ignored  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Congress  in  1956.  and  in  1966.  and  in 
1970,  broadened  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  so  it  could  pro- 
vide comprehensive  health  care  for 
merchant  seamen,  for  Coast  Guardsmen, 
for  military  personnel  and  their  families. 

Congress  added  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  the  duty  of  establishing  and 
operating  a  preventive  medical  care 
program  for  lu-ban  and  rural  families 
with  inadequate  medical  facilities. 

We  have  seen  quite  clearly  the  poten- 
tial to  build  an  efficient  network  of  fine 
medical  care  upon  the  foundation  of  an 
established  and  honored  system  of  health 
care  facilities. 

And  still,  in  February  of  1971,  we  find 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  wanting  to  abolish  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  at  a  time  when 
the  President  Is  saying  we  should  en- 
hance what  we  have  in  the  field  of  med- 
ical care. 
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Yes,  these  are  Ironic  times. 

For  the  past  5  years.  Congress  has 
appropriated  funds  to  modernize  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals.  And  for 
the  past  5  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  seen  fit  to  ignore  these  appro- 
priations— to  let  the  facilities  physically 
deteriorate  in  direct  violation  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  to  expand  the  hos- 
pitals and  to  keep  them  up  to  date. 

Each  time  a  movement  begins  to  im- 
prove on  the  Public  Health  Service  fa- 
cilities, the  buck  is  passed — in  the  name 
of  the  dollar. 

Each  time  any  program  of  national 
health  care  is  mentioned,  there  are  those 
who  argue  that  with  only  the  Federal 
Government  keeping  watch,  costs  would 
spiral  into  orbit. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record. 

It  currently  costs  $55  a  day  to  provide 
medical  care  for  a  patient  in  a  Public 
Health  Service  hospital. 

For  care  that  is  no  better — and  in 
many  cases  not  as  good — the  cost  in  a 
private  or  voluntary  hospital  per  patient 
day  Is  nearly  $100. 

Nor  is  cost  the  only  benefit  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals. 

Waiting  lists  prevail  in  private,  vol- 
untary, and  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  in  most  areas. 

To  place  the  burden  of  an  additional 
half  million  patients  on  these  facilities 
is  simply  unthinkable.  The  result  would 
be  chaotic. 

The  victims  would  be  the  patients — 
Americans  who  have  relied  upon  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  for  ex- 
cellence in  medical  care. 

We  cannot — we  will  not — let  this  hap- 
pen. 

We  in  Congress  are  determined  to  turn 
the  direction  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals — to  modernize  and  expand 
this  vital  arm  of  American  health  care. 
Nothing  less  will  do. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  great 
Lithuanian  people  on  the  occasion  of  the 
53d  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  modem  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

This  distinguished  anniversary  serves 
to  remind  us  of  our  longstanding  com- 
mitment to  freedom,  while  at  the  same 
time  bringing  to  mind  the  fact  that  the 
cherished  blessings  of  Uberty  must  never 
be  taken  for  granted.  It  is  well  to  note 
that  this  memorable  event  wiU  not  be 
commemorated  by  Lithuanians  in  their 
own  nation,  because  of  their  unfortu- 
nate subjugation  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  tragedy  of  World  War  I  had  the 
crowning  achievement  of  freeing  the  gal- 
l»nt  Lithuanian  people  from  the  bondage 
imposed  for  over  a  century  by  the  tyrants 
of  Russia.  For  the  next  22  years,  after 
they  proudly  proclaimed  their  national 
CXVn 263— Part  4 
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independence,  they  knew  the  blessings  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  prosperity. 

However,  as  a  consequence  of  World 
War  n,  Lithuania  and  its  Baltic  neigh- 
bors were  subjected  first  to  the  brutality 
of  the  Nazi  hordes,  after  which  they  were 
tyrannized  by  the  ruthless  oppression  of 
the  mighty  Soviet  machine  of  mechani- 
cal men,  who  fear  liberty  and  are  sus- 
tained by  oppression. 

I  Join  with  free  men  everywhere  with 
a  fexTent  hope  and  prayer  that  the  dis- 
tinguished and  noble  people  of  Lithuania 
will  soon  be  freed  from  bondage  by  their 
Soviet  masters,  and  take  their  rightful 
place  in  the  family  of  nations. 


REPLY  TO  MR.  PHILLIPS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kevin 
P.  Phillips,  author  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's southern  strategy,  recently 
wrote  a  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  several  other  newspapers  entitled 
"U.S.  is  unique  in  helping  blacks."  Be- 
cause of  the  blatant  racism  evident  in 
that  commentary,  a  brief  reply  Is  in  or- 
der for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
constituents. 

Mr.  Phillips'  thesis  is  that  President 
Nixon  should  meet  with  the  black  con- 
gressional caucus,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, and  explain  to  us  the  many  things 
his  administration  is  doing  for  black 
Americans.  Further,  asserts  Phillips,  the 
programs  and  policies  now  in  effect  to 
benefit  blacks  are  not  only  adequate  but 
also  unique  to  America,  this  land  of  gold- 
en opportunity. 

Let  me  suggest  that  Mr.  Phillips'  anal- 
ysis of  black  people's  needs  is  as  faulty 
as  his  knowlwige  of  American  political, 
social,  and  economic  history.  Underlying 
his  article  are  two  erroneous  assump- 
tions: First,  that  black  Americans  are 
an  "ethnic  minority"  comparable  to  such 
groups  as  Basques  in  Spain,  Algerians  in 
France,  or  French  Canadians  in  Canada; 
and  second,  that,  like  these  groups, 
blacks  should  not  expect  to  receive  Fed- 
eral aid  to  help  them  cause  trouble. 
Phillips  stated: 

Foreigners  shrink  from  the  Idea  of  giving 
ethnic  minorities  public  funds  to  organize 
and  foment  Insurgency  against  the  surround- 
ing majority  community. 

The  first  assumption  is  fallacious  be- 
cause the  history  of  blsw^k  people  in 
America  Is  clearly  distinguishable  from 
that  of  any  of  the  ethnic  groups  Phillips 
mentioned  and,  indeed,  any  ethnic  group 
in  any  country.  This  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  blacks  were  brought  to  this 
country  as  slaves,  that  our  status  in  the 
political  and  economic  framework  of  this 
covmtry  was  that  of  personal  property 
and  that,  notwithstanding  emancipation, 
blacks  were  and  still  are  subject  to  severe 
deprivations  on  the  ground  of  race.  If 
this  history  of  oppr^slon  is  to  be 
changed,  steps  must  be  taken  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  there  are  par- 
allels In  foreign  countries. 
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The  second  assumption  is  not  only 
wrong  but  a  cruel  insult  to  all  black 
Americans.  To  equate  the  efforts  of 
blacks  to  overcome  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion with  fomenting  "insurgency  against 
the  surrounding  majority  community"  Is 
sheer  racism.  It  is  painfully  ludicrous  to 
describe  as  "insurgents"  the  sick  and 
himgry  child,  his  <rider  brother  who  can- 
not read,  his  mother  who  must  have  ac- 
cess to  a  day  care  center  in  order  to  work 
and  his  father  who  has  been  denied  ac- 
cess to  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing, all  living  In  substandard  housing 
and  eating  what  litUe  they  can.  It  is 
worse  to  call  efforts  to  break  this  vicious 
circle  of  poverty  "tomfoolery."  As  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  once  said: 

It  u  a  cruel  thing  to  teU  a  man  to  lift 
himself  up  by  his  bootatrape  when  he  has  no 
feet. 

Mr.  Phillips  concludes  that  Federal 
programs  designed  to  make  blacks  the 
first  class  citizens  we  have  never  been 
are  the  result  of  a  national  "guilt  feel- 
ing." "nus  may  be  true.  But  never  in  my 
studies,  my  travels  or  my  experience 
have  I  ever  discovered  a  country  where 
such  a  feeling  is  more  justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  Phillips  also 
needs  to  meet  with  the  black  congres- 
sional caucus. 


PASCELL  PROPOSES  DAY  OF  RECOG- 
NTnON  FOR  FIRE  SERVICE  PER. 
SONNEL 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  noRniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Introduce  today  a  resolution 
designating  the  second  Saturday  In  May 
of  each  year  as  National  Fire  Service 
Recognition  Day. 

Most  citizens  are  unaware  of  the  diver- 
sity of  public  services  performed  by  our 
firefighters,  fire  Inspectors,  and  emer- 
gency rescue  persormel.  Their  dedication 
and  willingness  toj  sacrifice  all  for  the 
safety  of  others  sets  an  example  of  public 
service  worthy  of  recognition. 

In  suldition  to  honoring  our  fire  service 
personnel,  this  special  day  would  be  an 
appropriate  time  for  educating  the  public 
about  potential  hazards  in  home  and  in- 
dustry; available  services;  and  new  tech- 
niques of  fire  prevention  and  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  to  the  text  of  this  res- 
olution and  urge  that  they  join  in  sup- 
porting this  long  overdue  recognition 
of  our  dedicated  fire  service  personnel. 

The  resolution  follows: 
KJ.  Res.  390 

Whereas  the  Are  service  of  our  Nation 
performs  many  public  services  In  addition 
to  the  suppression  of  fire,  such  as  home 
Inspections,  prefire  planning.  Inspections  of 
Industrial  and  oonunerclal  facilities,  rescue 
and  emergency  services,  and  many  others; 
and 

Whereas  public  attention  should  be  Invited 
periodically  to  the  varied  and  professional- 
type  services  rendered  by  the  fire  service  of 
our  Nation.  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolved  by  tbe  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  second  Sat- 
urday In  May  of  each  year  Is  designated  as 
"Plre  Service  Recognition  Day".  The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorised  and  requested  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  this  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  HURT  BY 
INFLATION 


HON.  HERflAAN  BADILLO 

or   NXW  YOKK 

W  THB  HOUSB  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent wealth  of  this  Nation  is  attributable 
to  a  large  extent  to  our  senior  citizens. 
They  have  worked  and  produced  in  what 
is  now  often  wistfully  regarded  as  a  less 
complicated  age,  but  what  in  reality  was 
an  age  with  much  fewer  employee  pro- 
tections, fewer  Job  safeguards,  inferior 
medical  care,  longer  workweeks,  and 
fewer  conveniences.  It  was  their  genera- 
tion that  struggled  through  the  Depres- 
sion, and  their  efforts  helped  to  put  this 
coxmtry  back  on  its  feet  after  that  time 
oT  national  crisis.  Yet  they  receive  scant 
thanks.  The  money  they  worked  so  hard 
to  earn  and  to  save  is  now  being  con- 
siimed  by  a  steady  Inflation,  brought 
about  to  a  large  extent  by  misallocation 
of  our  naticMial  resources.  The  social  se- 
curity system,  started  with  their  contri- 
butions, now  returns  to  them  benefits 
that  practically  preclude  their  living  in 
decency.  They  are  a  group  that  truly  can 
be  called  forgotten  since  the  per  capita 
appropriations  for  programs  beneficial  to 
them  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  Nation. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Whliams,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey,  has  for  years  been  the  cham- 
pion of  our  s^iior  citizens.  Although 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  to  avoid  waste, 
he  never  tried  to  economize  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  Senator  has  been  a  valiant 
spokesman,  making  sure  that  our  Nation 
does  not  forget  those  to  whom  it  owes  so 
much. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  House  sponsor  of 
a  meastire  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  Introduced  in  the  other  body 
on  Tuesday.  The  measiu^  we  are  spon- 
soring would  go  a  l(mg  way  toward  assur- 
ing a  measure  of  equity  for  our  senior 
citizens.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  give  hereby  an  out- 
line of  its  main  provisions: 

BKNZnr   INCREASES 

A  15-percent  across-the-board  benefit 
increase,  retroactive  to  January  1,  1971. 
would  be  provided  for  by  this  bill.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  provision  for  an  automatic 
adjustment,  on  an  annual  basis  for  each 
3-percent  rise  in  the  cost-of-living, 
should  Congress  fail  to  take  steps  to  ad- 
just payments.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  be  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  study  and  consider 
methods  of  adjusting  benefits  based  on 
increases  In  productivity  and  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Minimum  benefits  for  single  persons, 
now  $64  per  month,  would  be  raised  to 
$100  this  year  and  $120  in  1972. 
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The  acrcfss-the-board  increaae.  cou- 
pled with  the  increase  of  benefits  for  sin- 
gle persons,  would  serve  to  lift  large 
numbers  of  the  elderly  out  of  poverty. 

KARNtNOa   TSSTS 

The  amount  of  earnings  exemptions 
would  be  raised  to  $2,100  sumually. 

WIDOWS'    BENUTTS 

Widows  would  receive  100  percent  of 
the  benefits  due  their  deceased  husbands, 
the  primary  beneficiary,  rather  than  the 
82  V^  percent  that  they  are  now  allocated. 

AGS    S2    COacrUTATION    POIITT   FOR    MKN 

This  measure  provides  for  equal  treat- 
ment of  men  and  women  with  respect  to 
the  age-computation  point. 

PART    B    PREMrtTM    COSTS    ELIMINATED 

Part  B  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance premiums — now  $5.30  per  month — 
would  be  eliminated.  This  would  result  in 
sizable  savings  for  the  elderly,  since  the 
premiums  are  scheduled  to  be  increased 
to  $5.60  effective  this  coming  July.  Under 
this  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  finemcing  for  part  B  would  be  pro- 
vided from  payroll  taxes  and  matching 
contributions  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

MEDICARE  COVERAGE   EXTENDED  TO   PRESCRIPTION 
DRUGS 

Presently  prescription  drugs  are  not 
covered  by  medical  coverage  provided 
for  the  elderly,  often  forcing  the  aged 
into  the  cruel  dilemma  of  choosing  be- 
tween necessary  drugs  and  essential  food. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  extend 
medicare  coverage  to  prescription  drugs. 

DISABLED    PERSONS    UNDER    65     INCLUDES    UNDKR 
MEDICARE 

Disabled  persons,  receiving  social  se- 
cmity.  would  be  included  in  the  medicare 
coverage,  although  not  yet  65. 

GENERAL    REVENUE    FINANCINO 

Today's  method  of  financing  social  se- 
curity and  medicare  largely  through  pay- 
roll tax  deductions  places  a  regressive 
tax  on  workers.  Individuals  with  lower 
earnings  end  up  paying  a  larger  percen- 
tage of  their  incomes  toward  financing 
these  programs.  Our  proposed  measure 
would  provide  for  the  use  of  general 
revenues  to  help  correct  existing  de- 
ficiencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
this  measure  is  well  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  House.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the 
measure  and  give  it  their  serious  con- 
sideration. 
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LETTER  OP  OI  WOUNDED 
IN  VIETNAM 


LOUIS    K.    MULFORD    CELEBRATES 
lOOTH   BIRTHDAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
26  marks  the  100th  birthday  of  Louis  K. 
Mulford  of  Wheat  Ridge,  Colo.,  formerly 
of  Montclalr,  N.J. 

On  this  happy  occasion,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him  and  to  extend  to  him  my 
warmest  good  wishes  for  continued  hap- 
piness and  an  abundance  of  satisfaction. 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AHVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  letter  the  parents  of  SP3  Gordon  Clis- 
ham,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  received  from  his 
unit  commander  after  Gordon  was 
wounded  in  Vietnam.  It  is  always  pleas- 
ant to  know  how  well  a  young  man  has 
served  his  country — especially  when  his 
commander  can  speak  so  highly  of  that 
service.  I  certainly  share  Gordon's  par- 
ents' pride  in  the  following  report. 

I  Include  the  material  as  follows: 

December  26,  1970. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clisham:  Normally, 
platoon  commanders  dont  write  to  next  of 
Idn  unless  a  man  is  killed;  which  fortunately 
is  not  the  case  with  Gordon.  These  letters 
can  be  a  great  pain  as  one  is  supposed  to  say 
all  kinds  of  nice  things  about  people  about 
whom  not  many  nice  things  can  be  said. 
This  letter  is  particularly  easy  to  write,  as  I 
don't  have  to  fabricate  any  good  qualities 
that  did  not  exist. 

Prior  to  bringing  this  platoon  to  Vietnam, 
I  was  operations  officer  for  SEAL  Team  One 
and  one  of  my  biggest  jobs  was  assigning  peo- 
ple to  the  platoons  as  they  were  prepared  for 
deployment.  My  platoon  was  pretty  well  filled 
up  before  I  even  realized  I  would  be  platoon 
commander,  as  I  had  originally  been  plan- 
ning to  get  out  of  the  Navy  In  October.  When 
it  came  time  to  fill  out  the  remaining  six  or 
so  slots,  I  asked  the  chief  In  charge  of  SEAL 
training  to  give  me  two  good  guys,  two 
medium  guys  and  two  bananas  from  his  last 
class.  Gordon's  name  was  put  up  as  the 
best  of  the  class  and  I  promptly  scarfed  him 
up. 

Throughout  predeployment  training  he  was 
a  real  help,  as  he  was  always  willing  to  do 
just  about  anything  that  had  to  be  done  and 
myself,  my  assistant  and  leading  petty  officer, 
came  to  rely  upon  him  to  get  things  done 
that  we  wanted  to  get  done  right  the  first 
time  without  having  to  check  up  on  It  every 
minute.  We  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  together 
during  this  period,  since  he  would  generally 
ride  with  me  when  we  drove  anywhere.  I  al- 
ways got  a  kick  out  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
more  Jobs  than  I  could  imagine  he  had  time 
to  hold  down.  If  we  passed  a  construction 
gang,  he  would  say  that  he  had  a  Job  doing 
that  one  time  and  how  he  liked  it  or  didn't 
like  it,  or  that  he  worked  for  a  motel  and 
took  revenge  on  a  vending  machine  com- 
pany or  all  kinds  of  different  jobs.  He  might 
not  have  told  you,  but  he  Is  still  taking 
revenge  on  vending  machines;  we  had  to  hide 
him  In  the  air  craft  In  Guam  after  he  busted 
up  a  sandwich  machine  In  the  barracks  there. 

Once  we  got  in  the  country  he  acted  as 
point  man  for  my  squad  and  for  the  platoon. 
If  we  were  on  a  platoon  size  operation.  This 
Is  a  particularly  dangerous  Job  as  it  requires 
that  the  point  man  go  first  and  check  out 
everything  as  we  go.  It  also  included  help- 
ing the  clumsy  patrol  leader  across  the  small 
log  bridges  the  Vietnamese  use  across  the 
small  canals.  It  requires  that  the  point  man 
check  out  hootches  and  bunkers,  recover 
sampans  and  a  host  of  other  things  that 
scared  me  to  death,  but  Gordon  was  always 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  do. 

I  think  the  most  impressive  thing  about 
nlm  18  his  sense  of  responsibility.  I  had ' 
about  five  other  kids  in  the  platoon  that 
were  about  the  same  age  as  Gordon,  but  they 
had  never  learned  to  do  a  job  correctly  with- 
out   someone   looking    over    their   shoulder 
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constantly.  What's  worse,  they  don't  seem 
to  particularly  care  if  they  do  it  right  or  not. 
I  think  that  his  having  all  these  various  jobe 
that  always  used  to  amaze  me,  played  a  Urge 
part  in  his  performance  with  this  platoon. 
However,  I  think  the  real  reason  for  his  atti- 
tude is  his  parents.  I  might  not  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  pass  judgment  on  parents,  but  I  think 
that  I  am  as  I  see  these  kids  and  how  they 
react  in  every  situation  from  good  times  to 
fighting  and  dying,  and  if  that  doesn't  bring 
out  the  best  and  the  worst — I  don't  know 
what  is  going  to.  I  may  be  old  fashioned,  but 
I  believe  that  a  man  is  made  by  his  pcu-ents 
and  UDT  training  and  SEAL  training  Is  not 
going  to  make  the  kind  of  guy  that  Gordon 
Is  out  of  someone  who  had  been  coddled  and 
babied  by  his  parents.  These  kind  of  people 
do  get  through  training,  but  they  are  really 
not  much  more  than  physically  tough — but 
mentally  and  morally  bablee.  A  lot  of  them  go 
through  training  just  to  prove  to  themselves 
that  they  can  do  it  since  they  have  never 
been  given  a  chance  to  prove  themselves  any 
other  way.  Since  they  never  have  proven 
themselves  any  way  but  physically,  and  since 
they  don't  know  any  better,  they  think  that 
all  they  have  to  do  is  fifty  push-ups  every 
day  and  they  are  doing  their  Job. 

Gordon  is  the  kind  of  guy  with  a  wide 
range  of  experience  and  well-developed  re- 
sponsibility that  we  really  need,  and  I  would 
trade  two  or  three  of  the  guys  that  didn't 
get  hit  for  him  if  we  could  get  him  back. 

Since  this  is  Christmas  I  will  wish  you  a 
very  Merry  belated  Christmas  and  Happy 
New  Year.  It  Is  probably  pretty  nice  for  you 
to  have  your  son  back  even  if  he  Is  a  bit  per- 
forated, and  has  a  bunch  of  tubes  sticking 
out.  I  will  try  and  get  a  letter  off  to  him  here 
shortly,  but  if  I  don't,  please  give  him  my 
best  and  tell  him  that  the  rest  of  the  platoon 
(what's  left  of  it,  I  now  have  seven  of  the 
original  14)  also  send  their  regards.  Also  tell 
him  that  since  be  has  left,  we  have  no  one  to 
fix  the  jeep. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


SPEECH  or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 16  marked  the  53d  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  E^'ents  have 
caused  much  indescribable  misery  and 
suffering  to  innocent  and  helpless  peo- 
ples, especially  in  Europe.  Tens  of  mil- 
lions of  peoples  have  been  victimized 
there  and  robbed  of  their  freedom.  The 
Lithuanian  people  are  a  prime  example 
of  such  victimization. 

These  gallant  and  gifted  people  had 
regained  their  independence  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War,  and  had  rebuilt 
their  country  as  a  safe  haven  for  them- 
selves. But  they  were  not  allowed  to  en- 
Joy  their  richly  deserved  freedom  very 
long.  After  proclaiming  their  independ- 
ence on  February  16.  1918.  they  lived  In 
their  newly  constituted  state  for  about 
2  decades.  Then  the  outbreak  of  the 
last  war  ushered  In  sad  and  tragic  days 
for  them.  The  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  robbed  the  Lithuanian  people  of 
their  freedom,  put  an  end  to  their  inde- 
pendence, and  annexed  the  country  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  August  of  1940. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  the  Lithu- 
anians had  hoped  for  their  delivery  from 
Communist    totalitarian    tyranny,    but 
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their  hopes  were  shattered  when  instead 
of  regaining  their  freedom,  they  fell 
victims  to  the  Soviet  Union's  tyranny, 
which  became  firmly  established  in  the 
coimtry.  Since  then  these  helpless  peo- 
ple have  Ijpen  prisoners  in  their  home- 
land behind  the  Soviet  Imposed  Iron 
Curtain. 

Suffering  imder  the  oppressive  and  al- 
most imbearable  Communist  totalitarian 
regime,  they  pray  for  their  delivery.  On 
the  53d  anniversary  of  their  Independ- 
ence Day  we  echo  their  patriotic  senti- 
ments and  hope  for  their  deliverance 
from  Communist  control. 


RARICK  REPORTS  ON  NEED  TO  RE- 
TURN POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
OVER  THEIR  LOCAL  SCHOOI^ 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
ported to  the  people  of  my  district,  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  need  for  returning 
power  to  the  people  at  the  local  level  to 
control  and  conduct  their  public  schools. 
I  submit  the  following  r^X)rt: 
Power  to  the  People  Over  Their 
Local   Schools 
I'm  John  Rarick,  your  Representative  with 
another   report  to   you   from  your  nation's 
capital. 

Systems  of  tax  supported,  locally  con- 
trolled public  schools  available  to  all  of  our 
youth  have  played  a  major  role  In  making 
the  United  States  the  greatest  and  freest 
country  in  the  world. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  numerous  in- 
stances have  come  to  light  both  In  and  out 
of  the  South  which  offer  additional  proof 
that  federal  control  of  local  education  Is 
providing  to  be  a  failure  and  a  detriment  to 
education.  The  HEW — federal  court  Imposed 
plans  for  a  racial  mixing  of  students  and 
teachers  according  to  a  fixed  percentage  is 
meeting  with  widespread  resistance  and  re- 
sentment. 

Here  in  the  nation's  capital,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  was  recently  reported  In 
the  local  press  to  have  said  that  Washing- 
ton's schools  are  In  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
that  it  would  take  more  than  a  few  years  to 
really  improve  them.  Already  there  are  40 
policemen  stationed  in  District  schools  to 
protect  students,  teachers,  and  property,  and 
D.C.  officials  are  asking  for  more  police  to  be 
stationed  in  secondary  schools  following  re- 
newed robbings  and  shooting  Incidents. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message,  In 
which  he  outlined  his  New  American  Revo- 
lution, President  Nixon  said: 

"People  came  to  America  because  they 
wanted  to  determine  their  own  future  rather 
to  live  in  a  country  where  others  determined 
their  future  for  them  .  .  . 

"Let  us  give  the  people  of  America  a 
chance,  a  bigger  voice  in  deciding  for  th«m- 
selves  those  questions  that  so  greatly  affect 
their  lives." 

Nationwide  there  Is  a  groundswell  for  less 
federal  government  control  and  for  people 
at  the  local  level  to  decide  for  themselves 
"those  questions  that  so  greatly  affect  their 
lives." 

The  issue  la  not  between  Integration  and 
segregation  since  schools  racially  mixed  sev- 
eral years  ago  although  many  since  have 
resegregated  as  our  people  use  their  free- 
dom of  choice.  The  great  majority  of  the 
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people   want   everyone,    not    just    a   few,    to 
have  the  same  rights — freedom  of  choice. 

Freedom  of  choice  is  presently  the  law 
of  the  land.  For  if  we  do  not  have  freedom, 
this  is  no  longer  the  United  States.  The  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  calls  for  a  halt  to  discrim- 
ination, but  it  also  states  that  there  will  be 
no  forced  busing  or  forced  integration  to  ob- 
tain racial  balance  in  schools.  Under  free- 
dom of  choice,  parents  were  permitted  to 
chooee  the  school  their  chUdren  would  at- 
tend. Howev»,  parents,  both  white  and 
black,  did  not  choose  to  suit  the  arbitrary 
whims  of  the  HEW  bureaucrats  and  fed- 
eral Judges.  So,  the  latter — representing  the 
executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  govern- 
ment, remade  the  law  In  an  effort  to  achieve 
their  predetermined  goal — in  each  schocH 
there  must  be  a  certain  percentage  of  black 
and  white  students  and  a  fixed  percentage 
of  black  and  white  teachers.  This  was  to 
be  attained  even  If  It  required  busing. 
Education  be  hanged! 

The  only  question  now  seems  to  be  how 
much  longer  are  the  taxpayers  and  parents 
going  to  stand  by  and  let  a  small  group 
of  unelected  bureaucrats  destroy  our  society 
by  burdening  the  taxpayers  with  tremen- 
dous sums  to  force  race  mixing  not  only 
in  our  educational,  but  In  our  social  and 
penal  institutions  as  well,  especially  when 
both  raoee  can  see  that  it  Is  falling  and 
widening  the  gap  between  the  races.  If  this 
is  social  Justice,  what  Is  tyranny? 

Our  basic  law.  the  UJS.  Constitution,  was 
drafted  when  the  sovereign  States  united  to 
form  this  great  nation.  They  made  a  con- 
tract— the  U.S.  Constitution — and  created 
the  federal  government.  In  this  contract, 
the  States  delegated  only  limited  and  speci- 
fied powers  to  the  federal  government.  The 
control  of  local  schools  was  never  one  of  those 
powers. 

What  will  It  take  to  make  our  federal 
judges  and  our  President  realize  that  the 
Constitution  as  written  was  Intended  to  per- 
petuate people  power?  Or  is  it  the  power  of 
the  people  that  these  bureaucratic  dem- 
agogues fear? 

When  the  executive  or  Judicial  branch  vio- 
lates the  Constitution,  then  It  Is  up  to  the 
States  or  the  Congress  to  repair  the  damage 
and  restore  Constitutional  government.  The 
Congress  has  a  duty  to  rectify  the  abhor- 
rent conditions  existing  in  the  nation's 
schools  by  restoring  control  of  local  schools 
to  the  sovereign  States  and  more  especially 
to  local  school  boards. 

In  keeping  with  my  oath  to  represent  you 
the  constituents  within  the  confines  of  de- 
fending and  preserving  the  Constitution,  I 
have  proposed  numerous  pieces  of  legislation. 
One  bill,  H.R.  374,  would  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  by  adding  a  new  title 
which  restores  to  local  school  boards  their 
constitutional  power  to  admlnUter  the  pub- 
lic schools  committed  to  their  charge.  It 
would  confer  on  parents  the  right  to  choose 
the  public  schools  their  children  attend 
secure  to  children  the  right  to  attend  the 
public  schools  their  parents  choose,  and 
qiake  effective  the  right  of  public  school 
administrators  and  teachers  to  serve  In 
schools  in  which   they  contract  to  serve. 

To  put  teeth  In  my  proposed  law.  I  have 
made  provision  for  a  school  board  or  the 
parent  of  a  student  affected  by  a  violation  or 
threatened  violation  by  any  department, 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  to 
bring  suit  for  redress  against  the  United 
States  in  District  Court. 

My  bill,  H.R.  374,  would  also  restrain  fed- 
eral judges  from  ordering  school  boards  to 
comply  with  illegal  and  arbitrary  regulations 
of  HEW  officials  in  their  plans  and  guide- 
lines to  control  local  schools.  The  bill  provides 
that  "no  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision,  enter 
any  Judgment,  or  Issue  any  order  requiring 
any  school   board   to  make  any  change  In 
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racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at  any 
public  school  or  In  any  class  at  any  public 
school  to  which  students  are  assigned  In  con- 
formity with  a  freedom  of  choice  system." 

The  blU  would  prohibit  federal  Judges  from 
requiring  any  school  board  to  transport  stu- 
dents from  one  public  school  to  another 
merely  In  order  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
racial  composition  of  the  student  body.  It 
would  forbid  federal  judges  precluding  a 
school  board  from  carrying  Into  effect  any 
provision  of  a  contract  with  a  faculty  mem- 
ber specifying  the  public  school  where  the 
member  of  the  faculty  is  to  perforn.  his  or 
her  duties  under  a  contract. 

This  bill,  If  enacted  Into  law,  will  be  on?^ 
sure  way  to  save  public  education  by  rescu- 
ing our  besieged  public  schools  from  the  fed- 
eral mess  and  deepening  morass  Into  which 
they  have  fallen.  I  admit  that  I  do  not 
have  all  the  answers,  but  I  know  full  well 
our  present  course  can  only  lead  to  more 
destruction,  chaos  and  denial  of  quality  edu- 
cation. 

The  alternatives  are  education  and  com- 
munity peace — or  conflict,  violence  and 
worsening  of  community  relations. 


CmZEN-CHAIRMAN  EARL  WARREN 
BACK  IN  LABOR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOI7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Citizen- 
Chairman  Earl  Warren  of  the  United 
Nations  Association,  probably  best  known 
for  his  international  accomplishments 
toward  destroying  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  public  education  in  our  Nation, 
is  back  laboring  in  circles — international 
circles,  that  is. 

Citizen-Chairman  Warren's  latest  in- 
ternational achievement  is  his  nomina- 
tion to  serve  on  a  committee  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  the 
ILO,  a  spur  of  the  discredited  UNO  one 
world  body.  Supposedly,  Citizen-Chair- 
man Warren's  new  labors  will  require 
him  to  supervise  guideline  compliance 
over  members  of  the  UNO  on  interna- 
tional social  and  human  rights  standards 
laid  down  by  the  ILO. 

Woe  unto  the  workers  of  the  world. 
Yet,  American  labor  may  still  survive  if 
only  Citizen-Chairman  Warren  Is  as  suc- 
cessful in  using  his  position  to  progress 
the  world  to  chaos,  violence,  and  bank- 
ruptcy as  he  was  with  the  United  States. 
Qiiite  a  setback  for.,j^halrman  Warren 
who  was  promised  chief  justice  of  the 
world  but  then  he  can  find  the  U.N. 
Charter  repugnant  with  ILO  guidelines. 

Citizen  of  the  world.  Chairman 
Warren,  l)eing  the  best  Republican  catch 
for  the  ILO,  should  indicate  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  how  hard  up  the  UNO  is  to 
put  another  "yes"  man  on  the  interna- 
tional payroll.  Things  must  be  moving 
poorly  on  the  international  front. 

I  include  a  newsclipping,  as  follows: 

(The   Washington    Post,   Feb.   25,    1971 1 
Eakl   Wahszn   Named   To   ILO  CoMMrrrEE 

United  Nations. — E^rl  Warren,  former 
chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
nominated  to  serve  on  a  committee  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  It  was  an- 
nounced yesterday. 
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Wilfred  Jenks,  ILO  director  general, 
nominated  Warren  to  the  19-member  com- 
mltee  on  application  of  conventions  and. 
recommendations  which  meets  each  year  to 
examine  reports  from  governments  on  imple- 
mentation of  the  international  social  and 
human  rights  standards  drawn  up  by  the 
ILO. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OP    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
marks  two  important  but  too  little  known 
dates :  The  720th  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Lithuanian  State  and  the 
53d  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence of  Lithuania. 

In  an  era  distinguished  by  the  emer- 
gence of  newly  independent  nations,  it 
is  a  cruel  irony  that  a  country  with  such 
a  long  tradition  of  freedom  cannot  ob- 
serve what  should  be  a  memorable  oc- 
casion. 

Since  June  of  1940,  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Poland,  Lithuania  has  been  sub- 
jected to  Soviet  domination. 

Foreign  intervention  is  not  new  to 
Lithuania.  Situated  in  a  particularly  vul- 
nerable position  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
country  has  long  known  threats  from  the 
Teutonic  peoples  on  the  west  and  Rus- 
sia on  the  east.  But  the  current  oppres- 
sion has  been  the  most  severe. 

The  conquest  was  not  an  easy  one. 
Lithuanians  fought  fiercely  to  maintain 
their  independence,  and,  as  a  result, 
many  were  exiled  to  labor  camps  in  Si- 
beria. And  retaliatory  measures  did  not 
end  there :  During  the  last  three  decades 
Lithuania  has  lost  more  than  one-fourth 
of  her  population  through  the  continued 
Soviet  program  for  deportation  and 
resettlement. 

The  resistance  realized  one  brief  vic- 
tory in  June  of  1941  when  a  free  provi- 
sional government  remained  in  existence 
for  6  weeks,  only  to  yield  to  Nazi  domina- 
tion. Although  active  resistance  ceased 
in  1952,  resistance  by  passive  means  has 
gained  a  new  impetus. 

The  hijacking  of  a  Russian  airliner, 
and  an  incident  more  prominent  in  the 
minds  of  Americans,  the  defection  at- 
tempt of  Simas  Kudirka,  vividly  illus- 
trate the  persistance  of  the  Lithuanian 
desire  for  freedom. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the  true 
attitude  of  the  Lithuanian  people  by 
maintaining  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  former  free  government.  It  has  been 
the  firm  and  consistent  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  support  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Baltic  people  for  self-deter- 
mination and  the  right  to  pursue  their 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  religious 
development  freely. 

In  view  of  our  own  cherished  tradition 
of  liberty  and  of  the  msiny  historical, 
cultural,  and  familial  ties  existing  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  American  people,  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  that  we  in  Congress  take  this 
occasion  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
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United  Nations,  other  international  fo- 
rums, and  free  people  everywhere  on  this 
unjust  denial  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, and  to  bring  the  force  of  world 
opinion  to  bear  on  the  restoration  of 
these  fundamental  human  rights  to  the 
Baltic  peoples. 


MILITARY  JUSTIFIABLE  AND  POLIT- 
ICALLY ACCEPTANCE 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

op   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  De- 
fense Department  spokesmen  have  re- 
cently stated  that  we  have  been  flying 
between  12,000  and  14,000  air  sorties  in 
Southeast  Asia,  at  least  half  of  which  are 
over  the  countries  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  devastation 
that  one  such  sortie  can  cause,  we  are 
indebted  to  Life  correspondent  John 
Sarr,  whose  comments  were  reported  in 
Life  of  February  19.  1971,  together  with 
an  editorial  concluding  that: 

...  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  actions 
taken  thus  far  by  the  Administration  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  Laos  are  militarily 
Justifiable  and  politically  acceptable. 

Interestingly  enough.  Life's  cover  and 
a  feature  article  described  the  "Wave  of 
Nostalgia"  now  sweeping  our  affluent  and 
peaceful  coimtry  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Congress  and  our  people  were  silently 
acquiescing  in  the  "unlimited  aerial  war- 
fare" proclaimed  by  President  Richard 
Nixon  on  Februsu-y  16.  and  the  massive 
bombardment  which  is  claiming  the  lives 
and  homes  of  so  many  Laotian  and  Cam- 
bodian peasants. 

To  understand  how  many  such  lives 
and  homes  are  being  destroyed  by  12,000 
to  14,000  sorties  a  month,  consider  the 
following  account  of  one  bombing  run 
by  one  American  warplane,  and  following 
such  account,  consider  the  words  of  the 
New  York  Times'  Tom  Wicker  on  Feb- 
ruary 21, 1971: 

The  Edge  or  Laos 
(By  John  Saar) 

Late  afternoon,  6  Pebruary  1971.  I  first  hear 
the  distant  whistle  of  a  plane  as  Larry  Bur- 
rows and  I  stand  chatting  at  the  roadside 
headquarters  of  Task  Force  11  Just  three 
kilometers  from  the  Lacs  border.  Tomor- 
row, or  maybe  the  day  after,  this  amalgam 
of  elite  South  Vietnamese  army  units  will 
pull  its  armored  track  carriers  back  on  to 
dusty  Route  9  and  head  into  Laos.  We  plan 
to  ride  with  them. 

The  U.S.  advisers  are  relaxed  and  pleasant 
and  Task  Force  ll's  commander,  Lt.  Ctolonel 
Bui  The  Dung,  returns  our  greeting  with  a 
warm  smile.  Everyone  knows  that  across 
the  border  in  Laos  there  will  be  hard  battles, 
but  today  the  mood  is  light-hearted,  almost 
festive.  Chattering  and  Joking,  the  paratroops 
are  settling  in,  gouging  out  silt  trenches, 
stringing  tents.  Rice  savored  with  onions  and 
vegetables  bubbles  over  dozens  of  fires,  scald- 
ing tea  In  blue-and-whlte  china  bowls  passes 
delicately  from  one  hand  to  the  next. 

Like  a  horn  on  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  rising  whine  of  a  Jet  fighter  Is  simply 
a  background  noise  in  Vietnam.  I  hear  It, 
think  "jet  on  a  strike  run"  and  ignore  it. 
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Why  not?  Every  so  often  someone  will  say, 
"Hey,  look  at  that  Jet  roll  out,"  and  you 
watch — detached,  safe,  vaguely  sympathetic 
to  the  recipients  of  the  ton  of  high  explosive 
or  tanks  of  napalm.  To  the  allied  armies  and 
the  press  who  travel  with  them,  our  air 
power  is  as  innocuous  and  reliable  as  home 
electricity.  Only  this  time  the  Jet  was  roaing 
In  on  us. 

In  the  fading  light  the  diving  plane  is 
hardly  visible.  But  two  men,  a  Vietnamese  of- 
ficer and  his  American  adviser,  see  it,  and  the 
three  bombs  tumbling  toward  them.  They  go 
headlong  Into  a  trench.  Alabama-born  Staff 
Sergeant  Bob  Logan  later  spoke  of  it  as  "hlgh- 
dlvlng  without  a  pool." 

Burrows  is  talking  about  film  shipments. 
Two  bangs  snatch  my  attention — close,  but 
safe.  Then  explosions  are  on  us,  In  us,  among 
us.  The  world  is  one  terrible  kkemush  of 
sound  and  blast — and  the  brain  lurches  with 
the  Impact.  For  a  frozen  microsecond  I  read 
incredulity  and  horror  on  the  faces  around 
me,  then  we  are  all  down  and  scrabbling  for 
cover. 

A  shallow  cooking  trench.  Two  big  fires, 
two  simmering  pots  Inches  away.  Christ,  I'm 
going  to  roast  to  death.  But  my  bead  Is 
saying,  don't  move,  mortars,  mortars,  another 
salvo  any  mQment.  I  carry  that  helmet  every- 
where .where  is  it?  I  look  around.  One  man 
Is  moving — fast,  decisive — toward  the  Impact 
area:  Larry  Burrows.  In  a  thought  vacuum 
I  follow.  The  sunset  Is  still  pale  gold  on  the 
mountalntops.  Now  there  Is  a  stronger, 
wickeder  yellow :  flames  are  licking  from  the 
turret  of  a  burning  track.  We  run  on  and 
Burrows  goes  prone  to  frame  the  scene.  We 
are  the  first  ones  here,  and  the  brain  can't 
accept  the  visual  evidence  as  real.  People 
bleeding,  tattered,  broken  people  strewn 
everywhere  by  the  steel  cyclone.  Nlght- 
marlshly  outlined  In  the  half  light,  dust-gray 
apparitions  already  showing  ominously  dark, 
spreading  blotches  rise  to  an  elbow  and  ex- 
tend a  pleading  arm.  From  all  sides  comes  the 
elemental  moan  of  men  beseeching  help. 

Pandemonium.  Two  officers  are  already  on 
the  radio,  calling  for  Medevac  helicopters, 
but  most  are  momentarily  shocked  into  In- 
activity. And  pandemonium  in  my  head. 
Again  It  Is  Burrows  who  gives  me  the  lead. 
"Come  and  help  me  bring  that  chap  in."  he 
says.  No  stretchers.  Awkwardly,  we  pick  him 
up  by  legs  and  arms.  God,  this  is  not  only 
macabre,  it's  difficult  and  tiring  as  well.  We 
stumble  across  the  broken  ground.  My  hands 
are  slick  with  the  man's  blood  and  I  feel  its 
seeping  wetness  In  my  clothes.  He  Is  hard  hit 
to  the  chest  and  stomach,  now  I  know  he 
must  be  hit  In  the  head  as  well.  From  the 
depths  of  him  comes  a  groan  of  unspeakable 
pain.  It  wrings  from  Burrows  an  answering 
groan  of  commiseration. 

We  bring  in  two  more  badly  wounded  and 
lay  them  at  the  edge  of  a  bomb  crater  where 
a  dressing  station  is  hubbubblng  into  action. 
Excited  voices  gabbling  Into  radios,  figures 
blundering  into  one  another.  A  wide-eyed 
medic  arrives  running  barefoot  with  a  "panic 
bag"  In  hand.  A  roar  of  exploding  ammuni- 
tion from  a  burning  armored  personnel  car- 
rier adds  to  the  confusion. 

Now  the  wounded  are  coming  in  thick  and 
fast,  very  few  walking.  The  talk  is  not  of 
NVA  rockets  or  motars  but  of  something 
called  CBU  dropped  accidentally  by  a  friendly 
plane.  These  cluster  bomb  \inits  leave  the 
plane  as  a  single  bomb,  then  explode  apart 
Into  numbers  of  oval  grenades,  which  in  turn 
explode  Individually  to  create  a  blizzard  of 
steel.  If  one  plane  on  one  run  can  Infilct 
such  savage  hurt,  I  think,  what  unimagi- 
nable suffering  has  been  Infilcted  by  thou- 
sands of  planes  on  thousands  of  runs? 

For  perhaps  10  minutes  Task  Force  11  has 
been  overwhelmed  by  shock.  Now  paralysis 
passes  and  the  pressure  of  emergency  reveals 
personality.  Most  assertive  Is  Major  Todd, 
Georgian,  senior  adviser  to  the  paratroops, 
who  bellows  orders  in  a  mixture  of  pidgin 
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English  and  bastard  French  which  reduces 
everything  to  stark  essentlaJg.  When  the  first 
helicopter  is  coming  in,  we  hear  him  yell, 
"Only  the  man.  No  stretchers.  Cause  so 
beaucoup  many." 

Major  Bill  Aiken,  senior  adviser  to  the 
cavalry  squadron,  is  on  his  second  tour,  but 
he  has  seen  nothing  like  this.  He  site,  head 
sunk,  shoulders  himcdied,  and  when  one  of 
his  teem  tells  him  that  "So-and-so  Is  badly 
shaken  up,"  Aiken  replies,  "He  ain't  the  only 
one."  But  later,  when  there  Is  work  to  do, 
he  is  on  hand. 

In  his  command  center,  neat  in  a  long 
greatcoat,  Colonel  Dung  coordinates  the  re- 
covery of  the  wounded  and  alerts  his  outer 
defenses.  He  is  outwardly  calm,  but  his  emo- 
tions are  suppressed,  not  absent,  and  in  the 
morning  he  allows  himself  a  single  telling 
comment:  "It  is  sad  to  lose  men  In  this  way." 

One  of  two  wounded  officers  is  paratrooper 
Major  Nguyen  Son  Ha.  A  chirpy  man  of  ex- 
quisite manners  and  delightfully  deplorable 
English,  he  declines  to  be  Medevaced  until 
12  hours  later.  By  that  time  his  broken  arm 
Is  grossly  swollen  and  his  face  is  blanched 
with  pain. 

After  30  minutes  the  wounded  are  still 
coming  in.  Among  the  last  is  a  man  with  a 
broken  leg  who  staggers  in  unaided.  How 
many  are  there?  Thirty,  forty,  Christ,  at  least 
fifty.  Two  medics  were  killed  outright  and 
even  at  full  strength  there  is  no  way  the  aid 
teams  could  cope  with  these  numbers.  As  I 
watch.  It  becomes  plain  that  the  two  doctors 
have  been  forced  to  leave  some  of  the  worst 
casualties  untended  in  order  to  save  those 
with  a  better  chance.  Two  of  the  men  Bur- 
rows and  I  brought  in  are  dying  where  we  left 
them.  Some  of  the  bandaging  has  been  too 
hasty.  One  man  squelches  in  a  pool  of  his 
own  blood  as  he  rocks  to  and  fro  with  pain. 
Three  medics  come  over  and  replace  the 
blood-soaked  field  dressings.  The  man  is  still 
contorted  with  pain  and  rams  his  head  into 
the  side  of  a  corpse  alongside. 

The  moon  glides  from  behind  clouds  and 
lights  the  small  slope.  It  is  littered  with 
wounded,  blood  stains  showing  starkly 
against  the  gleaming  white  bandages.  The 
medics  and  the  other  unwounded  figures  who 
scurry  about  are  impossible  to  distinguish  as 
American  or  Vietnamese.  One  man,  whose 
left  leg  is  nothing  but  bone  and  shredded 
flesh,  raises  his  head  to  see  while  the  medics 
are  scissoring  away  the  cloth.  He  sees  and 
falls  back  soundlessly.  The  thought  of  what 
he  sees  chills  me  inside.  Another  man  lying 
on  the  ground  in  the  crucifix  position  moves 
inch  by  inch  to  the  man  next  to  him.  He 
gropes  for  the  man's  hand  and  clasps  it  tight. 
The  wounded  are  talking  to  one  another.  I 
can't  imagine,  nor  do  I  want  to  know,  what 
they  say. 

The  Vietnamese  follow  the  Chinese  philos- 
ophy: pain  must  be  borne  with  minimum 
display,  and  to  a  Westerner  the  stoicism  is 
awesome.  Men  In  terrible  fear  and  pain  are 
murmuring  for  the  aid  of  their  Creator  and 
whimpering  gently.  I  yearn  for  someone  to 
scream  so  that  I  too  may  cry.  No  one  does. 
But  there  is  no  unobtrusive  exit  for  men  who 
are  20  years  old  and  want  to  live.  They  flght 
for  breath  until  you  long  for  them  to  die. 
Chest  heaving  with  the  effort,  one  man  emits 
a  rasping,  almost  metallic  rattle  as  he  sucks 
air  through  a  blood-filled  throat.  At  last 
he  dies,  chest  expanded,  as  though  that  last 
effort  stopped  his  heart.  The  man  whose 
blood  stained  my  trousers  Is  also  dead.  One 
of  the  two  doctors  working  with  frenzied 
speed  is  29-year-old  Dr.  Phan  Van  Chuong, 
who  Joined  the  army  only  six  weeks  ago.  He 
Is  appalled  by  the  number  and  severity  of 
the  casualties.  In  the  morning,  close  to  tears, 
he  will  say,  "It  was  impossible,  impossible." 

The  first  American  Medevac  helicopter 
circles  cautiously  down  through  the  cloud 
cover  and  clacks  in  to  land,  then  pulls  away. 

"What's  the  problem?" 

"He  can't  see  to  land."  Route  9  Is  ankle- 
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deep  in  dust,  and  the  blades  throw  up  a 
cloud  which  drowns  the  bright  landing  light. 

"Throw  water  to  damp  the  dust." 

The  helicopter  lands  and  there  is  another 
obscene  drama  half-seen  through  the  dust. 
There  are  too  many  casualties,  no  place  for 
stretchers.  Little  groups  of  half-real,  half- 
glimpsed  figures  run  out  with  the  worst 
wounded  in  their  «rms.  The  blinking  red 
lights  on  the  chopper  glow  eerily  on  their 
helmets  and  seem  to  pulse  Hurry,  Hurry, 
Hurry,  Forced  to  treat  their  cxjmrades  like  so 
many  carcasses,  the  paratroops  shove 
wounded  on  top  of  one  another  until  the 
cabin  is  a  surreal  slaughterhouse.  Then  the 
chopper  sets  off  on  its  dangerous  return 
fight. 

The  airlift  goes  on  for  three  hours.  The 
accidental  bombing  by  an  American  aircraft, 
probably  Navy,  cost  seven  dead  and  64 
wounded.  Several  of  the  wounded  were  ex- 
pected to  die.  But  slowly  Task  Force  11  re- 
covers its  confidence,  turns  its  face  away 
from  the  grave  of  perscoal  calamity  and  back 
to  the  war.  After  two  hours  the  first  quiet 
laugh  Is  heard.  Clunking  shovels  heap  fresh 
soil  on  the  blood-stained  ground,  the  dead 
are  packaged  In  ponchos,  tied  with  bandages 
packs  and  weapons  of  the  missing  men  are 
heaped  for  removal.  An  American  voice 
suggests  that  the  helicopter  pilots  should 
be  called  in  to  back-haul  the  bodies  tonight 
without  being  told  they  are  rimning  risks  for 
the  dead.  Fortunately,  Major  Todd  will  have 
none  of  that  nonsense.  The  bodies  stay. 
Before  they  are  taken  away  in  the  morning, 
a  Vietnamese  trooper  looks  for,  finds  and  re- 
naoves  a  pair  of  boots  which  are  apparently 
his  size. 

But  noiw  there  are  still  more  wounded  to 
move. 

"How  many  to  go?"  a  paratrooper  asks. 

"Three,  I  think."  And  then  to  me,  "Is  that 
one  dead?" 

I  stoop  over  a  man  whose  face  is  shrouded 
from  the  dust  by  a  towel.  My  hand  is  on  his 
chest  and  I  feel  a  slight  movement.  "No,  he's 
alive." 

"Okay,  make  It  four." 

A  Slaughter  of  Innocents 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  news  con- 
ference of  Feb.  17  made  clectf  what  skeptics 
have  long  believed.  His  Vietnam  policy  Is  by 
no  means  one  of  steadily  withdrawing  Amer- 
icans from  South  Vietnam,  then  letting  the 
people  of  Indochina  work  out  or  fight  out 
their  own  affairs.  It  is  instead  a  policy  of 
escalation  by  American  air  power  and  South 
Vietnamese  manpower,  with  the  aim  of  mili- 
tary victory. 

"I  am  not  going  to  place  any  limitations 
upon  the  use  of  six  power."  Mr.  Nixon  said, 
excepting  only  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
And  If  South  Vietnam  Invades  North  Viet- 
nam across  the  demilitarized  zone — "to  de- 
fend  their  national  security,"  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Orwellian  lingo — Mr.  Nixon  openly 
left  standing  the  possibility  of  sending  Amer- 
ican air  power  to  support  the  Invasion. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  careful  at  every  turn  to  lay 
down,  as  a  basis  for  an  unlimited  air  war,  the 
doctrine  that  he  would  be  acting  only  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  ground  troops. 
This  blatant  deception  was  used  to  Justify 
the  Cambodian  Invasion  and  Is  being  \ised 
to  Justify  the  current  extension  of  the  ground 
war  into  the  Laotian  panhandle.  But  it  was 
exposed  as  a  fraud  by  Mr.  Nixon  himself,  who 
claimed  that  the  fighting  in  Cambodia  had 
cut  one  NOTth  Vietnamese  "lifeline"  and 
then  said  of  the  march  Into  Laos : 

"This  action  would  either  cut  or  seriously 
disrupt  the  other  pipeline  or  lifeline  .  .  . 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  Into  the  north  half 
of  South  Vietnam.  Therefore,  we  expected  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  flght  here.  They  have 
to  fight  here  or  give  up  the  struggle  to  con- 
quer South  Vietnam,   Cambodia,  and   their 
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Influence  extending  through  other  pcota  of 
Southeast  Asia." 

Thoee  are  the  worda  of  a  man  seeking  a 
showdown.  The  clear  threat  to  turn  loose 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  invade  North  Viet- 
nam, under  a  protective  umbrella  of  Ameri- 
can planes  and  behind  a  destructive  bar- 
rage of  American  bombs,  may  be  in  ptot 
psychological  warfare.  But  if  the  President 
cannot  get  his  victory  In  Laos,  as  he  could  not 
get  It  In  South  Vietnam  or  in  Cambodia, 
there  is  only  one  other  place  to  seek  It,  and 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Nlson  will 
do  Just  that. 

It  should  be  noted  well  that  this  President, 
who  was  elected  promising  to  end — not  win — 
the  war,  has  effectively  jettisoned  the  Paris 
negotiations.  Not  only  did  he  say  that 
American  representatives  would  continue  to 
participate  only  In  bOf>es  of  making  an  ar- 
rangement concerning  prisoners  of  war — not 
the  war  itself — but  he  also  said  flatly  that 
"we  are  not  going  to  make  any  more  con- 
cessions." 

Not  content  with  this  demolition,  Mr. 
Nixon  went  further  and  reiterated  the  fact 
that  he  has  also  abrogated  the  only  frultftil 
results  of  those  talks — the  October,  1968  "un- 
derstanding" by  which  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  was  ended. 

That  understanding  was  entered  in  good 
faith  by  the  previous  Administration  and  by 
Hanoi.  Now  Mr.  Nixon  has  asserted  without 
convincing  supporting  evidence  that  attacks 
on  American  reconnaissance  planes  over 
Hanoi  constitute  a  North  Vietnamese  viola- 
tion of  the  understanding  that  releases  him 
from  it:  further,  Mr.  Nixon  insists  that  he 
will  bomb  North  Vietnam  any  time  he  de- 
cides anything  happening  In  that  country 
threatens  American  lives. 

So  the  talks  are  dead,  Interred  by  a  Presi- 
dent who  charges  the  other  side  with  making 
no  concessions  despite  having  made  none 
himself  on  any  point  that  matters;  and  the 
important  understanding  those  talks  pro- 
duced is  also  dead,  broken  by  the  second 
American  President  who  failed  to  honor  an 
arrangement  with  Hanoi;  and  the  war  has 
been  carried  by  air  and  invasion  to  two  more 
coimtries,  with  the  threat  poised  of  the  in- 
vasion and  aerial  devastation  of  a  third. 

This  is  a  poUcy  calculated  to  bludgeon 
North  Vietnam  to  Its  knees,  without  appall- 
ing American  casualty  lists;  It  is  also  a  policy 
that  risks  retaliation  elsewhere — in  northern 
Laos  or  in  Thailand — and  might  bring  Chi- 
nese entry  into  the  war.  But  above  all.  every 
American,  every  citizen  who  loves  his  coun- 
try, every  man  who  honors  humanity  should 
understand  the  cost  of  this  policy  in  life  and 
svifferlng. 

It  is  a  policy  of  indiscriminate  aerial  war- 
fare and  blind  firepower  on  the  ground  that 
mean*  death  and  destruction  wholesale,  not 
Just  body  counts  of  enemy  dead,  but  a 
slaughter  of  Innocents — women  and  children 
and  old  people — villages  destroyed,  the  earth 
ravaged,  refugees  In  their  miserable  thou- 
sands wandering  homeless  and  hungry.  For 
the  people  of  Indochina,  it  is  a  wanton  lie 
that  this  Administration  is  "winding  down" 
the  war;  It  is  spreading  the  war  like  a  holo- 
caust. 

In  a  forthcoming  article  in  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books,  Daniel  Ellsberg  cites  Sen- 
ate reports  showing  that  more  than  a  million 
Cambodian  refugees  have  been  "generated" 
In  the  last  nine  months;  that  In  Mr.  Nixon's 
first  year  in  office  about  50.000  civilians  were 
killed,  and  In  his  second,  more  than  70,000. 
No  one  knows  how  many  there  will  be  In  his 
third., or  what  number  of  innocents  will  die 
in  Laos,  or  how  many  more  will  be  made 
refugees. 

But  they  will  be  many,  and  every  one  an 
Ineradicable  stain  upon  the  once-proud  name 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Thursday,  February  25,  contains  a  very 
interesting  article  by  Christopher  De- 
muth  entitled  "Revenue-Sharing  Impli- 
cations: A  Reply."  Under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude this  article  and  recommend  it  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  as  part  of  our 
continuing  dialog  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
revenue  sharing: 

RXVXNm-SHAailtG    IMPUCATIOMS:    A    Rkflt 

(By  Christopher  Demuth) 
Monroe  Karmln's  analysis  of  "The  Politics 
of  Nixon's  'Revolution'"  (Feb.  U)  suggests 
that  the  objective  of  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  proposal  Is  to  shift  government  at- 
tention and  largess  away  from  the  big  central 
cities,  and  particularly  the  poor  and  black 
communities  within  them,  and  toward  the 
suburban  and  rural  areas  where  "Nixon  peo- 
ple" are  found.  There  is  a  certain  political 
logic  to  this,  if  one  is  willing  to  believe  that 
Presidents  are  strongly  motivated  by  consid- 
erations of  patronage.  But  I  think  It  Is  most- 
ly wrong,  and  distracts  from  the  more  im- 
portant Issues  that  revenue  sharing  presents. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  concentrat- 
ing federal  resoxirces  on  rural  areas,  revenue 
sharing  is  an  unlikely  vehicle  for  the  task. 
The  existing  system  of  categorical  grants-in- 
aid  does  redistribute  tax  money  from  the 
wealthier  urban  states  to  the  less  prosperous 
rural  ones.  For  example,  in  1968  New  York 
received  from  the  federal  government  $313 
per  capita  less  than  It  had  paid  in  Income 
taxes,  while  North  Dakota  received  $180  per 
capita  more  than  it  had  paid.  Revenue  shar- 
ing would  distribute  funds  according  to  pop- 
ulation and  local  tax  effort,  and  reduce  this 
redlstrlbutlve  effect  greatly.  The  urban  in- 
dustrial states  would  get  back  a  much  larger 
share  of  their  federal  payments.  Governors 
Rockefeller  and  Ogllvie  did  not  get  where 
they  are  championing  causes  that  loee  them 
money. 

A    LESS    THAN    FAM    MEAStTRE 

Even  the  most  urban  states  are  really 
more  suburban  and  rural  than  urban.  And, 
says  Mr.  Karmln.  regardless  of  how  much 
revenue  sharing  Is  earmarked  lor  the  hard- 
pressed  big  cities  In  these  states,  their  claim 
on  federal  funds  "seems  likely  to  be  sharply 
restricted."  Compared  to  what?  A  domestic 
"Marshall  Plan"!  It  seems  less  than  fair  to 
measure  the  President's  performance  against 
the  campaign  slogans  of  the  man  he  de- 
feated. Had  Mr.  Humphrey  been  elected 
would  we  have  an  urban  "Marshall  Plan"  to- 
day? Assuming  that  he  took  his  campaign 
slogan  seriously,  he  would  first  have  had  to 
figure  out  what  it  meant — different  from, 
say,  urban  renewal  (luider  which  even  mod- 
est programs  now  take  over  ten  years  to  com- 
plete, and  which  frequently  has  difficulty 
spending  all  the  money  appropriated  to  it) 
or  Model  Cities  (which  was  once  touted  as 
something  of  a  "Marshall  Plan"  Itself).  Then 
he  would  have  had  to  steer  the  program 
through  Congress,  which  would  have  meant. 
If  the  Model  Cities  experience  is  any  guide, 
■Marshall  Plans"  not  only  for  the  big  cities 
but  for  many  very  small  ones  as  well  (at 
least  as  many  as  there  are  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen on  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees). Then  he  woiold  have  had  to  find  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  "Plans,"  and  he  almost 


certainly  would  have  ended  up  taking  more 
money  out  of  the  big  cities  than  he  would 
have  eventually  turned  back  to  them. 

My  point  is  that  It  is  mere  speculation  to 
say  that  a  Democratic  administration  would 
have  spent  more  on  the  cities  or  on  the  poor. 

Federal  spending  on  urban  social  pro- 
grams Is  higher  today  than  It  ever  lias  been, 
both  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a  percentage 
of  the  federal  budget.  If  the  President's  reve- 
nue sharing  and  welfare  reform  proposals  are 
adopted  it  will  be  much  higher  still.  No  doubt 
many  would  like  it  to  be  even  higher  (I  am 
one),  especially  thoee  who  are  not  incon- 
venienced with  the  resp>on«lbUity  of  prepar- 
ing the  federal  budget.  Many  will  want  more 
under  any  circumstances.  Our  desires  will 
always  outstrip  our  means. 

The  importance  of  revenue  sharing  Is  not 
in  the  amount  of  money  It  would  give  out  or 
even  In  the  apportionment  among  the  several 
layers  of  government.  TTie  Important  point  Is 
that  it  changes  the  rules  of  the  game,  elimi- 
nating massive  federal  regulation  and  giving 
state  and  local  officials  far  greater  say  over 
how  federal  funds  are  spent  within  their 
domains. 

Mr.  Kaxmin  states  that  the  President 
would  like  to  do  this  "on  the  theory  that  they 
know  best  how  to  solve  their  problems."  The 
theory,  I  think.  Is  that  such  offlclsas  are 
elected  by  voters  rather  than  hired  by  the 
Civil  Service  Coramlaslon.  They  are  subject  to 
certain  disciplines  and  obligations  that  fed- 
eral employes  may  freely  Ignore,  for  exam- 
ple, the  need  to  reconcile  the  competing 
Interests  of  diverse  groups  of  citizens  and  the 
need  to  meet  payrolls.  Being  politicians  they 
must  follow  not  only  their  private  instincts 
and  attitudes  but  thoee  of  the  public  as  well; 
being  executives  they  must  not  only  promise 
but  perform.  But  under  the  preeent  system 
of  narrow  categorical  grants,  with  dozens  of 
federal  strings  tied  to  every  dollar,  these 
officdals  have  been  reduced  to  wards  of  the 
federal  agencies,  scurrying  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington, tailoring  their  budgets  to  meet  the 
available  programs,  drafting  scores  of  ap- 
plications and  reports  for  the  satisfaction  of 
federal  civil  servants.  This  Is  why  no  one 
things  it  odd  or  disingenuous  when  a  bdg  city 
mayor  seeks  to  blame  all  of  his  troubles  on 
Washington.  The  central  purpose  of  revenue 
sharing  is  to  free  these  officials,  to  give  them 
the  capacity  and  the  responsibility  to  ac- 
complish themselves  the  difficult  tasks  for 
which  the  voters  elected  them. 

But,  Mr.  Karmln  notes,  the  effect  of  re- 
moving those  federal  strings  will  likely  be 
to  "dilute"  the  funds  that  are  now  focused 
on  the  central  cities.  Good  management  and 
good  political  science,  perhaps,  but  a  bad  deal 
for  the  poor.  Other  writers  have  made  a 
similar  but  much  harsher  point:  state  and 
local  governments,  they  say,  are  dominated 
by  racists,  reactionaries  and  even  Republl- 
canjs,  who  are  bound  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  poor  once  the  federal  agencies  loosen 
their  grip.  Whafre  Sam  Yorty  and  George 
Wallace  going  to  do  with  all  that  cash,  any- 
way? 

DISREGARDING  THE  OBVIOUS 

The  latter  argument  (not  Mr.  Karmln's) 
shows  a  remarkable  ability  to  disregard  the 
obvious,  e^jeclally  coming  as  It  so  often  does 
from  mid-town  Manhattan.  The  mayors  of 
our  large  cities  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
progresslve-mlnded  public  officials  In  Amer- 
ican politics,  certainly  far  more  "liberal" 
than  their  respective  congressional  delega- 
tions. In  this  they  are  followed  closely  by  the 
nation's  governors,  again  taken  as  a  group. 
Surely  these  men  can  be  tnisted  to  look  out 
for  the  interests  of  the  jxDor  and  the  interest 
of  minorities  with  at  least  as  much  energy 
8aid  commitment  as  any  others  in  American 
government.  If.  as  Mr.  Karmln  anticipates, 
revenue  sharing  funds  are  more  "universal- 
ized" and  less  focused  on  the  physical  con- 
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fines  of  the  poorest  nelghb<x-hoods,  that  Is 
not  necessarily  afpalnst  the  interest  of  the 
poor  or  the  cities.  The  notion  of  "targeting" 
funds  on  discrete  neighborhoods  was  central 
to  the  original  operation  of  the  Model  Cities 
program,  and  before  long  it  was  precisely 
this  feature  that  governors,  mayors  and 
Model  Cities  directors  alike  were  imploring 
Washington  to  change.  And  Is  there  a  big 
city  mayor  who  thinks  his  city's  most  se- 
rious social  problems  can  be  solved  wholly 
within  the  city  limits? 

Of  course  each  of  us  can  think  of  state 
and  local  politicians  whom  we  would  hardly 
trust  to  take  to  heart  the  interests  of  the 
poor  or  anyone  else:  they  may  have  obnoxi- 
ous political  views,  may  be  corrupt,  or  may 
simply  be  Incompetent.  Such  men  are  merci- 
fully few,  but  what  of  them? 

If  they  are  men  of  extreme  political  views. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  represent  pub- 
lic resentments  that  cannot  be  ignored.  It 
seems  likely  that  we  are  destined  now  for  a 
full  generation  of  fairly  high  and  constant 
social  friction.  In  such  times  James  Madi- 
son's famous  maxim,  that  federalism  is  the 
best  protection  against  the  formatlon.^f  na- 
tional factions,  holds  with  especial  forc^The 
Max  Raffertles  of  American  politics  (read 
in  your  favorite  political  villain,  right  or 
left)  are  bound  to  have  their  day:  far  better 
at  the  local  level  than  nationally.  They  will 
find  government  far  more  ambiguous  and 
complicated  than  they  had  imagined.  They 
will  have  to  learn  to  negotiate  and  compro- 
mise Just  like  the  rest  of  us,  or  be  swiftly 
retired  back  to  private  life.  (It  should  be 
noted  here  that  federal  civil  rights  laws  will 
apply  fully  to  all  revenue  sharing  funds.) 

If  they  are  corrupt.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
It  is  in  state  and  local  governments  that  op- 
portunities for  corruption  abound.  And  this 
Is  In  large  part  because  these  governments 
are  heavily  dependent  on  taxing  schemes — 
taxes  on  real  estate  values  and  race  tracks, 
for  example — which  vest  in  relatively  ob- 
scure officials  an  eatog^ther  unhealthy  de- 
gree of  discretion  over  private  economic  ac- 
tivities. Revenue  sharing  (federally  audited) 
will  reduce  this  dependence  and  increase  the 
use  of  automatic,  corruption -proof  taxes. 

A  SOLTmON  rOR  INCOMPETENCE 

If  they  are  simply  Incompetent,  obviously 
the  only  solution  Is  for  more  competent  peo- 
ple to  become  involved  in  state  and  local 
governments.  Today  the  brightest  men  and 
women  seek  federal  office,  or  at  least  federal 
employment,  because  that  Is  where  the  op- 
portunities are  for  leadership  and  achieve- 
ment. State  and  local  governments  will  not 
attract  large  numbers  of  these  people  until 
they  offer  equal  challenges. 

The  wonder  Is  that,  under  present  arrange- 
ments, so  many  able  people  go  Into  local  gov- 
ernment at  all.  When  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
an  ambitious  young  Congressman  planning 
his  political  career,  he  avoided  running  for 
governor  of  Massachusetts  because  he  didn't 
want  to  be  "handing  out  sewer  contracts." 
Sewer  contracts  have  become  much  more 
fashionable  since  then,  as  concern  over  pol- 
lution has  mounted.  And  as  concern  over  a 
host  of  other,  more  difficult,  urban  problems 
has  mounted,  so  has  the  Importance  of  other 
governmental  tasks  that  once  were  consid- 
ered mundane  and  lacking  in  glamor.  Reve- 
nue sharing  would  go  'a  long  way  toward 
seeing  that  they  are  performed  wisely  and 
well. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MIYAZO  FUJIZAWA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,  often  these  days,  our  concerns 
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center  upon  the  youth  of  America,  but 
today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
wise  elder  citizens  of  Oardena.  a  com- 
munity which  lies  within  the  congres- 
sional district  I  represent. 

Miyazo  Pujizawa  will  enter  his  100th 
year  today,  having  been  born  in  Hara 
Mura  Aza,  Kamiishi,  Yamagata  Oun, 
Hiroshima  Prefecture,  Japan,  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1872.  He  was  the  third  son  bom 
to  his  parents,  Itaro  and  Kiku  Fujiura. 

Mr.  Pujizawa  left  his  native  land  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century,  immigrating 
to  the  United  States  via  Vancouver, 
Canada,  in  1896.  By  February  1897,  he 
had  begun  working  in  the  orange  groves 
around  Riverside,  Calif. 

Except  for  a  brief  period  of  employ- 
ment by  the  Salton  Sink  Salt  Co.,  Mr. 
Pujizawa  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural 
pursuits  because  of  his  deep  feeling  for 
the  land.  Besides  working  in  orange 
groves,  he  also  grew  melons  in  the  Coa- 
cheUa  Valley  and  later  farmed  and  raised 
cattle  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

When  he  married  Miss  Rul  Pujizawa 
in  June  1912,  he  adopted  her  family 
name.  In  1919,  the  Fujizawas  returned 
to  Japan  for  a  2-year  visit  before  return- 
ing to  their  Imperial  Valley  farm. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
n,  he  was  interned  in  South  Dakota  and 
later  transferred  to  Poston  Relocation 
Center  in  Arizona  from  1943  to  1945.  In 
1945,  he  resumed  his  active  life  of  farm- 
ing in  Glendale,  Ariz.,  for  2  years  before 
retiring  at  the  age  of  75. 

Mr.  Pujizawa  will  be  an  especially  hon- 
ored guest  on  March  6  when  the  Oar- 
dena Buddhist  Church  will  host  a  party 
honoring  all  of  Its  members  who  are  80 
or  more  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  me  today  in  a 
hearty  "happy  birthday"  wish  for  Mr. 
Pujizawa  that  this  honored  senior  citizen 
will  be  able  to  serve  and  advise  his 
church  for  many  years  to  come. 


CONTROLS  ON  FIREARMS 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  the  third  successive 
Congress  legislation  to  require  the  regis- 
tration and  licensing  of  firearms.  I  be- 
lieve more  firmly  than  ever  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  rising  tide  of  violence 
and  the  alarming  increase  in  use  of 
deadly  weapons  in  our  country. 

The  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 
Since  1900  guns  have  killed  over  800,000 
persons  in  America.  More  than  20,000 
people  are  shot  to  death  and  upwards 
of  200.000  are  injured  or  maimed  by  fire- 
arms each  year. 

Total  casualties  from  civilian  gunfire 
in  this  century  exceed  our  military 
casualties  in  all  the  wars  from  the  Revo- 
lution through  the  Vietnam  war.  In  1969 
and  1970,  more  people  were  murdered  by 
guns  in  the  United  States  than  were 
killed  on  the  battlefields  of  Indochina. 

And  still  the  unlicensed  sale  of  fire- 
arms continues  to  jump  dramatically. 
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Rifle  sales  between  1961  and  1967  In- 
creased 115  percent  to  1,882,000  annually. 
In  the  same  period,  shotgun  sales  in- 
creased 151  percent  to  1,515,000,  and 
pistol  sales  were  up  139  percent  to  1,188,- 
000.  By  1967,  total  firearms  sales  were 
4,585,000  annually  and  still  rising. 

Present  estimates  of  the  number  of 
firearms  in  private  ownership  range  from 
50  million  to  200  million,  with  over  40 
million  people  owning  guns. 

We  have  made  America  an  armed 
camp  and  we  are  paying  a  dear  price 
for  It. 

In  1968  alone,  8,900  murders,  12,000 
suicides,  65,000  assaults,  and  99,000  rob- 
beries were  all  committed  with  firearms. 
Unfortunately,  these  statistics  are  simply 
part  of  a  continuing  pattern.  Thus,  be- 
tween 1964  and  1969.  robberies  with  guns 
increased  113  percent  and  assaults  with 
guns  117  percent. 

The  connection  between  guns  and  vio- 
lence is  well  documented.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  has  said: 

Those  who  claim  that  the  availability  of 
firearms  Is  not  a  factor  in  murders  In  this 
country  are  not  facing  reality. 

Yet  we  remain  the  only  civilized  Na- 
tion in  the  world  which  has  not  acted 
to  control  guns.  Japan,  with  one-half 
our  population,  had  16  murders  and  68 
suicides  by  gunfire  in  1966  compared  to 
6.855  murders  and  10,407  suicides  by 
gunfire  in  the  United  States  in  the  same 
year.  Canada  had  98  gun  murders  among 
19,604,000  people  in  1966,  one-seventh 
the  rate  of  the  United  States.  England 
and  Wales  had  27  murders  with  guns  in 
1966  among  54 '/2  million  people,  while 
Houston,  Tex.,  alone  had  150  gun  mur- 
ders among  Its  iy2  million  citizens. 

Even  our  limited  experience  with  grun 
control  in  the  United  States  reveals  that 
murder  and  other  crimes  committed  with 
guns  occur  more  frequently  where  guns 
are  most  plentiful  and  gun  control  laws 
least  stringent;  and  the  overall  murder 
rate  is  higher,  too. 

In  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, how  much  longer  are  we  going  to 
permit  the  slaughter  to  go  on?  Can  we 
survive  another  generation  like  the  last 
one,  where  gunfire  cost  us  such  valued 
leaders  as  John  P.  Kennedy,  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.  Martin  Luther  King,  Medgar 
Evers.  and  Malcolm  X? 

My  answer  is  no  and  that  is  why  I  am 
introducing  this  legislation  to  require  the 
registration  and  licensing  of  all  firearms. 
Specifically,  it  would  require  the  national 
registration  of  virtually  every  gun  in 
America.  Computer  technology  has  made 
it  possible  to  feed  into  a  computer  bank 
at  the  National  Crime  Information  Cen- 
ter the  name  and  address  and  other  per- 
tinent information  with  respect  to  the 
owner  of  a  firearm:  The  manufacturer, 
caliber  and  gage,  model  and  serial  num- 
ber of  the  gun:  The  date,  place,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  from 
whom  the  firearm  was  obtained.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
Slrhan  Sirhan  was  identified  from  leads 
supplied  in  seconds  by  a  State  computer 
in  Sacramento  which  recorded  the  n£une 
of  the  prior  owner  and  identification  of 
the  pistol  used  to  murder  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  180-day  grace 
period  from  the  time  of  enactment,  dur- 
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Ing  which  gun  owners  must  register 
their  weapons  with  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Thereafter,  possession  of 
an  unregistered  gun  shall  result  in  pun- 
ishment by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

The  bill  also  establishes  minimum 
standards  to  be  followed  by  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  in  establish- 
ing a  permit  system  for  the  possession 
of  firearms.  An  adequate  permit  system 
must  include  Identification  of  the  per- 
mit holder,  including  name,  address, 
age,  and  signature  or  photograph;  de- 
nial of  permits  to  persons  under  indict- 
ment or  who  have  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  or  to  persons  who  by  reason  of 
age,  mental  condition,  alcoholism,  or 
drug  addiction  cannot  be  rehed  upon  to 
possess  or  use  firearms  safely  and  re- 
sponsibly. 

The  power  to  prevent  crimes  with  guns 
where  permits  are  required  is  very  real. 
Police  know  and  favor  strong  licensing 
laws.  A  man  carrying  a  gun  can  be 
charged  with  illegal  possession  if  he  has 
no  permit.  Since  crime  repeaters  known 
to  police  cannot  qualify  for  a  permit, 
they  can  be  arrested  if  found  with  a  gun 
in  their  possession.  This  Is  a  very  prac- 
tical and  effective  deterrent. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  Initia- 
tive for  licensing  would  rest  with  the 
States  but  Federal  licensing  provisions 
would  go  Into  effect  in  any  State  failing 
to  meet  the  minimum  Federal  standards. 

I  know  that  many  people  will  still  raise 
objections  to  gim  control  despite  the 
clear  connection  to  violence.  Therefore, 
I  would  just  like  to  take  a  minute  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  arguments  most  fre- 
quently raised.  First,  it  is  often  argued 
that  the  Constitution  prohibits  the  reg- 
istration or  licensing  of  firearms.  Such 
an  argument  ignores  both  history  and 
law.  The  second  amendment  provides — 

A  well-regulated  mUitla  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not 
be  Infringed. 

The  purpose,  as  its  language  clearly 
states,  was  to  insure  to  the  States  the 
right  to  maintain  an  armed  militia.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  individual  own- 
ership and  possession  of  guns  and  the 
courts  have  so  held  repeatedly. 
J  Second,  it  is  often  argued  that  posses- 
sion of  a  gun  can  protect  a  private  indi- 
vidual against  crime.  Perhaps  the  most 
lucid  answer  to  this  contention  can  be 
found  in  Ramsey  Clark's  recent  book, 
"Crime  in  America."  He  says: 

A  state  m  which  a  citizen  needs  a  gun  to 
defend  himself  from  crime  has  failed  to 
perform  its  first  purpose.  There  Is  anarchy, 
not  order  under  law — a  jungle  where  each 
relies  on  himself  for  survival.  The  wrong 
people  survive,  because  the  calculating  kill- 
er or  the  uninhibited  psychotic  more  often 
wields  the  faster  gun.  The  average  citizen 
with  a  gun  acting  In  self-defense — housewife, 
bus  driver,  liquor  store  clerk — is  a  greater 
danger  to  himself  and  Innocent  people  in  the 
vicinity  than  is  the  crime  he  would  prevent. 
There  are  bodies  of  good  people  in  cemeteries 
all  over  the  nation  which  evidence  this  fact. 

Third,  it  is  argued  that  people,  not 
gims,  kill.  This  bit  of  sophistry  neglects 
to  account  for  the  deadliness  of  guns  and 
human  nature.  If  you  wished  to  rob  Fort 
Knox,  you  might  hesitate  if  you  only 
had  a  knife.  If  you  were  ready  to  do 
battle  with  a  person  who  outweighed  you 
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by  100  pounds,  you  also  might  hesitate 
if  you  did  not  have  a  gun.  Quns  are  the 
great  equalizer:  they  embtdden  a  person. 
And  that  is  not  surprising  when  you  stop 
to  consider  that  one  person  in  five  who  is 
assaulted  with  a  gun  dies,  compared  to 
one  in  20  where  a  knife  Is  a  weapon. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mdnd  that  murder  is  usually  a  crime  of 
passion  and  so  not  controllable  by  normal 
police  action.  As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  stated 
in  the  FBI's  1969  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports: 

Police  are  powerless  to  prevent  a  large 
number  of  these  crimes  (murders),  which  Is 
made  readily  apparent  from  the  circum- 
stances or  motives  which  surround  criminal 
homoclde.  The  significant  fact  emerges  that 
most  murders  are  committed  by  relatives  of 
the  victim  or  persons  acquainted  with  the 
victim.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  criminal 
homoclde  is,  to  a  major  extent,  a  national 
social  problem  beyond  police  prevention. 

Thus,  the  tradegy  Is  that  a  rifle  was 
In  the  closet  when  a  son — just  for  a 
moment — was  so  angry  he  wanted  to  kill 
his  father,  or  a  pistol  was  in  the  night 
table  when  the  husband  became  enraged 
during  a  drunken  argument  with  his 
wife. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that  it  is  a  niai- 
sance  to  license  a  gun.  Yet,  we  register 
everything  from  cars  and  dogs  to  mar- 
riages and  wills.  Is  it'too  much  to  ask  us 
to  register  our  guns?) 

The  uniform  experience  in  nations  and 
States  that  have  controlled  gims  has 
been  a  lower  rate  of  crime  committed 
with  gims.  If  guns  are  not  at  hand,  the 
criminal  will  not  find  them.  If  he  does, 
his  possession  would  be  a  crime  and  he 
could  be  arrested  before  he  commits  a 
more  serious  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  firearms  have  taken  far 
too  many  lives  from  us.  If  we  are  serious 
about  controlling  crime,  it  is  essential 
that  we  move  to  control  guns  or  else 
they  will  surely  continue  to  control  us. 
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LITHUANIA'S  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
last  week  was  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  modem  Republic 
of  Lithuania.  I  wish  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing statement  regarding  the  plight 
of  the  thousands  of  Lithuanians,  Lat- 
vians, and  Estonians  still  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  enslaved  by  communism: 

LiTHUANiA'a  Fight  for  Freedom — 30  Ybars 
or  Soviet  Oppression 

For  too  long  too  many  people  throughout 
the  world  have  been  unware  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  people  of  Lithuania.  The  Krem- 
lin is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian  Imperial- 
ism died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate  of 
Lithuania  shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction. 
The  Communist  regime  did  not  come  to 
power  In  Lithuania  by  legal  or  democratic 
process.  The  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied 
Lithuania  in  June  of  1940,  and  the  lithu- 
anlan  people  have  been  suffering  In  Russian- 
Communist  slavery  for  more  than  30  years. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent, 
numbering  over  1,000,000  In  the  United 
States,  and  their  friends  In  all  parts  of  the 


country  wlU  commemorate  two  very  impor- 
tant amUTArsariea  during  the  second  part  of 
February,  1971:  (1)  They  wUl  observe  the 
7aoth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  when  Mlndaugas  the  Qreat 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  into  one 
kingdom  in  1261;  and  (2)  They  will  mark  the 
58rd  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
modern  Republic  of  Uthuanla  on  February 
16,  1918.  But  this  celebration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence  Day  will  not  be  similar  to 
American  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 
It  win  contain  no  note  of  Joy,  no  Jubilant 
tone  of  achievement  and  victory.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  observance  will  be  somber,  sorrow- 
ful, underlined  with  the  grim  accent  of  de- 
feat and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania  has  lost  Us 
Independence,  and  today  svirvlves  only  as  a 
captive  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Lithuanians  are  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  Immemorial.  Lithuania  has 
suffered  for  centuries  from  the  "accident  of 
geography."  From  the  West  the  country  was 
Invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the 
East  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Lithuanians, 
It  should  be  kept  In  mind,  are  ethnically  re- 
lated neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the  Rus- 
sians. Their  language  is  the  oldest  in  Europe 
today. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed  Poland 
in  September  of  1939.  the  Kremlin  moved 
troops  into  Lithuania  and  annexed  this  re- 
public In  June  of  1940.  In  one  of  history's 
greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were  held  under 
the  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin  then 
claimed  that  Lithuania  voted  for  inclusion 
in  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  occu- 
pations of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  were  dragged  off  to  trains  and 
Jammed  into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were  dumped  out  in  the  Arctic  Siberia. 
The  people  of  Lithuania  have  never  experi- 
enced such  an  extermination  and  annihila- 
tion in  their  long  history  through  centuries 
as  during  the  last  three  decades.  Since  June 
15,  1940,  Lithuania  has  lost  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  country's  population.  The  gen- 
ocldal  operations  and  practices  being  carried 
out  by  the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end  In 
sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Savlet -Russian 
occupation,  however,  the  Lithuanians  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom.  This 
year  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's successful  revolt  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  the  second  part  of  June  of 
1941  the  people  of  Lithuania  succeeded  In 
getting  rid  of  the  Communist  regime  in  the 
country:  freedom  and  Independence  were  re- 
stored and  a  free  government  was  re-estab- 
lished. This  free,  provisional  government  re- 
mained in  existence  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
At  that  time  Lithuania  was  overrun  by  the 
Nazis  who  suppressed  all  the  activities  of  this 
free  government  and  the  government  itself. 
During  the  period  between  1940  and  1952 
alone,  more  than  30.000  Lithuanian  freedom 
fighters  lost  their  lives  in  an  organized  re- 
sistance movement  against  the  Invaders.  The 
cessation  of  armed  guerrilla  warfare  In  1952 
did  not  spell  the  end  of  Uthuanla's  resist- 
ance against  Soviet  domination.  On  the  con- 
trary, resistance  by  passive  means  gained  a 
new  Impetus. 

The  persecution  of  Solzhenitsyn,  the  clamp 
on  Rostropovlch  and  other  dissenters  in  the 
Soviet  Union  received  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity in  the  free  world's  press.  Very  well 
publicized  were  the  Slmas  Kudlrka — Coast 
Guard  tragedy,  the  Hijackmg  of  a  Russian 
Jet  liner  by  Brazlnskas  and  his  son,  death 
sentences  linposed  on  two  Jews  and  a  young 
Lithuanian,  Vytautas  Slmokaltls,  for  trying 
to  escape  the  Communist  tyranny.  But  this 
Is  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  or  deeperation 
in  the  Soviet  empire.  In  slave  labor  camps 
in  the  Soviet  Union  miUlona  of  people  are 
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still  being  held.  Many  dissenters  are  being 
confined  to  psychiatric  Institutions  and  be- 
ing murdered  by  the  Kremlin  thugs.  It  Is  an 
established  fact  that  a  brilliant  Lithuanian 
linguist.  Dr.  Jonas  Kazlauskas,  40  years  old, 
was  murdered  In  a  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Moscow  three  months  ago.  His  only  "crime" 
was  that  he  had  received  an  invitation  to 
come  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (in 
PhUadelphla,  Pennsylvania)  as  a  guest  pro- 
fessor for  this  very  spring  semester  of  1971. 

The  qovernment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seiz- 
ure and  forced  "incorporation"  of  Lithuania 
by  the  Communists  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Our  Government  main- 
tains diplomatic  relations  with  the  former 
free  Government  of  Lithuania.  Since  June  of 
1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania,  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M. 
Hixon)  have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed 
our  country's  nonrecoguition  policy  of  the 
occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Kremlin  dic- 
tators. However,  our  country  has  done  very 
little,  if  anything,  to  help  the  suffering  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  to  get  rid  of  the  Oommu- 
nlst  regime  in  their  country. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  independence  to  many 
nations  in  Africa,  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  must  Insist  that  the  Commu- 
nist colonial  empire  likewise  extends  freedom 
and  Independence  to  the  peoples  of  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia,  Estonia  and  other  captive  na- 
tions whose  lands  have  been  unjustly  occu- 
pied and  whose  rightful  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  Is  being  denied.  Today  and 
not  tomorrow  is  the  time  to  brand  the  Krem- 
lin dictators  as  the  largest  colonial  empire 
In  the  world.  By  timidity,  we  Invite  further 
Communist  aggression. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  into  the  right  direction  by  adopt- 
ing H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calls  for  freedom  for 
Lithuania  and  the  other  two  Baltic  repub- 
lics— Latvia  and  Estonia.  All  freedom-loving 
Americans  should  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Implement  this  very  im- 
portant legislation  by  bringing  the  issue  of 
the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  have  a  single 
standard  for  freedom.  Its  denial  in  the  whole 
or  In  part,  any  place  in  the  world.  Including 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  surely  intolerable. 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  htunan 
rights,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development:  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
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(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  Umted  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


THE  HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 
that  the  issue  of  health  care  will  dom- 
inate the  92d  Congress,  and  this  is  rightly 
so.  Health  services  are  severely  inade- 
quate. Their  cost  is  unconscionable. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Health  Security 
Act  of  1971.  of  which  our  colleagues  Mrs. 
Griffiths  of  Michigan  and  Mr.  Corman 
of  California  are  the  principal  sponsors 
in  thejiouse.  and  of  which  Senator  Ken- 
nedy is  the  principal  sponsor  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
public  become  fully  involved  in  the  de- 
bates concerning  health  care  which  will 
be  occupying  national  attention  in  the 
forthcoming  months. 

I  believe  an  excellent  synopsis  of  the 
program  proposed  by  the  Health  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1971— H.R.  22  and  H.R.  23— is 
provided  by  the  February  19,  1971.  state- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO  executive  coimcil 
on  the  health  security  program.  As  the 
statement  says: 

(G)enerally,  all  of  the  proposals,  except 
National  Health  Security,  lack  at  least  one 
of  the  following:  equal  access  to  health  care 
for  all  people;  comprehensive  coverage;  re- 
structuring of  the  health  care  system;  ef- 
fective incentives  for  quality  and  efficiency 
or  controls  on  costs;  or  they  depend  on  in- 
adequate private  Insurance  as  carriers  or  in- 
termediaries or  both. 

I  include  the  full  statement  of  the 
AFL-CIO  executive  council  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Statement  bt  the  AFL-CIO  Exbctttive 
Council  on  Health  Secttritt  Program 
Health  care  problems  in  America  are 
frightening — to  the  patient,  who  must  pay 
ever  larger  pOTtlons  of  his  family  budget  for 
medical  care,  and  to  the  medical  professional, 
who  must  try  to  care  for  the  health  of  his 
patients  hindered  by  an  outmoded  delivery 
system. 

What  America  needs  as  the  heart  of  its 
medical  care  philosophy  Is  a  single  prltoary 
goal — good  health  for  all  Its  peoples.  The 
profit-making  philosophy  of  the  market 
place — to  make  money  for  those  who  provide 
and  finance  medical  services — is  not  an  ac- 
ceptable philosophy  for  medical  care. 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  the  National 
Health  Security  Bill  is  the  only  truly  com- 
prehensive program  of  national  health  in- 
surance that  meets  the  challenges  of  care, 
financing,  costs,  development  and  reform.  In- 
deed, the  goal  of  Health  Security  is  health. 

CARE 

America   has   the   best  available   medical 

talent — but  available  to  only  part  of  the 
society. 

Consider  the  plight  of  non-white  Ameri- 
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cans  who  live  In  poverty  in  city  ghettos  ana 
rural  shacks:  Their  men  and  women  can  ex- 
pect seven  fewer  years  of  life  than  more  afflu- 
ent Americans;  their  babies  have  as  much 
chance  of  surviving  as  Infants  in  Ecuador; 
their  young  mothers  have  about  the  same 
chance  of  surviving  childbirth  as  the  women 
of  Costa  Rica. 

Health  care  is  not  equally  provided  for  all 
Americans.  It  is  a  myth  that  private  Insur- 
ance is  doing — or  can  do — the  Job.  More  than 
20  percent  of  the  population  under  66  is  not 
covered  against  the  most  costly  aspects  of 
medical  care — hospital  and  surgical  services. 
More  than  half  have  no  coverage  for  physi- 
cian home  and  office  visits.  A  minuscule  num- 
ber have  coverage  for  dental  costs. 

Under  National  Health  Security,  every 
resident  of  the  United  States  vHll  be  eligible 
to  receive  virt'ually  the  entire  range  of  per- 
sonal health  care  services  without  deduct- 
ibles or  coinsurance. 

FINANCING 

Financing  of  medical  care  today  is  a  patch- 
work effort  of  personal,  private,  state,  local 
and  federal  funds.  Medical  bills  are  paid  part 
by  private  insurance,  part  out  of  workers' 
pockets,  part  out  of  welfare  funds,  part  out 
of  Medicare. 

For  example,  state  and  local  governments 
are  burdened  with  a  $2.5  billion  a  year  ex- 
penditure for  health  care,  plus  approxi- 
mately J500  million  a  year  to  provide  private 
health  Insurance  for  their  employees. 

National  Health  Security  vHll  be  financed 
by  taxes  on  employers,  employees,  the  self- 
employed  and  unearned  individual  income, 
as  well  as  from  general  revenues. 

The  workers'  share — 1%  of  wages  and  un- 
earned Income  up  to  a  total  of  $15,000 — 
represents  no  new  tax.  Workers  are  now  pay- 
ing almost  that  amount  toward  Medicare. 
Further,  National  Health  Security  would 
significantly  reduce  workers'  out-of-pocket, 
non-reimbursed  medical  expenses  with  the 
added  bonus  of  better  and  more  complete 
medical  care. 

Self-employed  persons  would  be  taxed  at  a 
2.5%  rate  up  to  •15.000. 

The  employer's  contribution — 3.5%  on  pay- 
rolls— Is  about  what  many  employers  now 
pay  for  Inadequate  private  health  insurance 
for  their  employees.  Some  pay  much  more; 
some  pay  less;  some  pay  none. 

General  tax  revenues  would  account  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Health  Security  Trust 
Fund — approximately  50%  of  the  total.  This 
Is  not  all  new  money.  Medicaid,  Medicare  and 
other  medical  costs  already  constitute  a 
significant  and  growmg  portion  of  the  fed- 
eral budget.  Health  Security  would  absorb 
these  costs. 

The  program  would  also  result  in  a  direct 
form  of  revenue  sharing  by  relieving  state 
and  local  governments  of  much  of  their 
present  health  care  burdens.  Additionally, 
state  and  local  government  employees  would 
receive  comprehensive  benefits  at  no  cost  to 
the  governmental  units. 

costs 

The  explosion  in  medical  costs  Is  playing 
havoc  with  budgets — pereonal  and  govern- 
mental. 

Last  year,  the  average  worker  spent  $324 
on  medical  care  for  himself — $324  for  his 
wife,  and  $324  for  each  of  his  children — 
that  is  10%  more  than  1969  per  indivldtial. 
Medical  care  costs  have  been  rising  at  least 
twice  as  fast  as  the  general  cost  of  living. 
Blue  Cross  premiums  have  more  than  dou- 
bled, on  the  average,  since  the  late  1950s. 

Union  bargaining  committees  are  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  rising  nodical  costs 
at  every  negotiation  session.  Rea^^nable  wage 
gains  are  sacrificed  for  Improvements  in 
health  Insurance,  only  to  find  that  their 
members'  medical  expenses  Increase  faster 
than  the  increase  In  coverage. 

Private  Insurance  companies  are  unwilling 
or  incapable  of  dealing  with  Increased  costs. 
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Tbey  have  acted  simply  as  a  pass-tbrough 
mecliaiilsm,  paying  for  whatever  care  was 
offered,  good  or  bad,  needed  or  unneeded. 
efficient  or  Inefficient.  Their  ratee  go  up  not 
only  to  pay  for  Increased  medical  costs  of 
policyholders,  but  also  to  maintain  profit 
margins   and   pay   high   operating   expenses 

National  Health  Security  will  have  effec- 
tive fiscal  controls  by  contracting  toith  hos- 
pitals and  other  institutional  providers  on 
the  basis  of  an  approved  budget,  and  by 
maximum  emphasis  on  prepayment  to  con- 
tracting groups,  such  as  medical  and  dental 
tocieties. 

The  program  will  not  constrict  Individual 
liberty.  Doctors  will  be  free  to  choose  whether 
or  not  they  will  participate.  Doctors  can  be 
paid  by  all  present  methods.  There  will  be 
no  lay  Interference  with  their  professional 
judgment.  Doctors  will  be  freed  from  choos- 
ing treatment  and  services  on  the  basts  of 
a  patient's  ability  to  pay.  Doctors  will  be 
freed  from  the  tlmeconsumlng  paperwork  of 
billing  patients. 

Patients  wlU  b«  free  to  choo«e  their  phy- 
sicians and  health  delivery  systems.  And 
their  family  physicians,  in  t\im,  will  be 
free  to  refer  patients  to  specialists.  Patients 
will  be  freed  from  financial  worries  and  will 
be  able  to  seek  medical  care  before  It  Is 
too  late. 

DKVK.opicnn' 

An  essential  feature  of  National  Health 
Security  is  the  Health  Resources  Develop- 
ment Fund  which  uHll  be  used  for  health 
manpoicer  edu/:ation  and  training,  group 
practice  development  and  other  means  to 
expand  and  improve  health  care  personnel, 
facilities  and  services. 

Enactment  of  the  Health  Security  program 
will  create  Increased  expectations  and  de- 
mands for  services.  The  Health  Resources  De- 
velopment Fund  will  come  Into  operation 
two  years  before  benefits  begin.  It  will  help 
Insure  that  ae  people  need  medical  care,  the 
care  will  be  there. 

REFORM 

At  present,  health  care  Is  fragmented,  dis- 
organized. Inadequate  and  spotty.  It  is  a  non- 
system — a  haphazard  collection  of  isolated 
and  uncoordinated  Institutions. 

The  result  Is  that  care  is  often  received  at 
the  most  expensive  location — hospitals — be- 
cause that  is  where  doctors  are  assured  of 
being  paid,  when  the  doctor  could  treat  the 
patient  Just  as  well  and  sometimes  better  In 
his  office.  Doctors  and  hospitals  now  are  only 
peld  when  patients  are  HI:  preventive  medi- 
cine and  early  treatment  are  not  practiced  to 
the  degree  that  will  reduce  Illness  and 
shorten  hospital  stays. 

National  Health  Security  has  built-in  fi- 
nancial, professiondl  and  other  incentives 
to  encourage  organized  arrangements  for 
patient  care  and  to  encourage  prevention  and 
early  diagrtosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 

Hospitals  will  be  encouraged  to  increase 
efficiency;  to  cooperate  in  planning,  purchase 
and  utilization  of  new  equipment,  and  to 
eliminate  urmecessary,  wasteful  and  dupli- 
cative expenditures.  Doctors  will  be  given  a 
financial  stake  In  keeping  their  patients  well. 
Care  will  be  provided  at  the  best — not  the 
mo6t  expensive — location. 

National  Health  Security — Introduced  In 
the  House  (HJl.  22)  by  Reps.  Griffiths.  Cor- 
mtua,  Reld  and  Mosher  and  in  the  Senate 
(S.  3)  by  Sens.  Kennedy,  Cooper  and  Saxbe — 
is  the  proper  program  to  provide  quality 
health  care  for  all  Americans.  The  AFL-CIO 
is  proud  to  endorse  It. 

We  arrived  at  our  decision  after  careful 
examination  of  other  proposals — some  sub- 
stantive and  some  merely  crude  attempts  to 
avoid  needed  reforms  in  the  present  system 
of  deUverylng  health  care. 

The  American  Medical  Association's  "medl- 
credlt"  plan  and  the  private  insurance  car- 
riers' "Heelthcare"  proposal  are  thinly  dl»- 
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gulsed  efforts  to  protect  vested  Interests  and 
insurance  company  profits.  They  are  band- 
aids,  where  surgery  Is  required. 

There  are  other  proposals — such  as  the 
bills  Introduced  by  Senators  Javlts  and  Pell 
and  the  proposal  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association — which  are  much  more  substan- 
tive. (Senators  Javlts  and  Pell  are  also  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3. ) 

But,  generally,  all  of  the  proposals,  except 
National  Health  Security,  lack  at  least  one  of 
the  following:  equal  access  to  health  care  for 
all  people;  comprehensive  coverage;  restruc- 
turing of  the  health  care  system;  effective 
incentives  for  quality  and  efficiency  or  con- 
trols on  costs;  or  they  depend  on  inadequate 
private  insurance  as  carriers  or  intermedi- 
aries or  both. 

It  has  been  nearly  a  year  since  President 
Nixon  declared  there  Is  a  "massive  crisis  " 
In  the  area  of  health  care  and  a  threat  of  a 
"breakdown"of  the  medical  care  system.  In 
that  time,  ha  has  met  that  crisis  by  vetoing 
a  hospital  construction  bill  and  a  measure  to 
provide  for  the  training  of  more  family  doc- 
tors, and  he  threatened  to  close  down 
vitally-needed  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals. 

After  taking  one  action  after  another  to 
forestall  urgently  needed  health  care  meas- 
ures, the  President  has  at  long  last  delivered 
a  health  message. 

This  Council  has  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  thoroughly  analyze  the  President's  pro- 
posals which  though  lengthy  are  neverthe- 
less devoid  of  many  essential  details.  We 
have  noted  one  or  two  constructive  features 
such  as  the  President's  belated  recognition 
that  prepaid  group  practice  can  deliver  better 
medical  care  at  less  cost  and  his  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  onerous  Medicare  premium  the 
elderly  must  now  pay. 

But  It  is  evident  that  the  President's  ap- 
proach taken  as  a  whole.  Is  both  piecemeal 
and  Inadequate.  It  places  main  reliance  on 
discredited  private  Insurance  which  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  high  cost,  low 
quality  medical  care  we  have  today.  Under 
the  President's  proposals,  there  Is  no  indi- 
cation that  either  the  private  Insurance 
organizations  or  the  providers  of  medical 
care  would  be  subject  to  effective  cost  con- 
trols or  quality  Incentives. 

His  proposals  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the 
"massive  crisis"  In  health  care  the  President 
has  himself  recognized. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  APTr-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  bi-partisan  National  Health  Security 
Program  during  this  session  so  that  it  will  be 
able  to  go  into  operation  in  1974.  Further, 
we  pledge  our  unstinting  efforts  to  that  goal. 
It  is  and  will  remain  our  No.  1  legislative 
goal  until  victory  has  been  won. 


February  26,  1971 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO 
HONORED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NZW    JXKSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  26,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague  Frank  An- 
NTJNZio  was  honored  in  Chicago  by  the 
Illinois  Retail  Liquor  Stores  Association 
for  his  work  In  the  area  of  crime  in- 
surance legislation  providing  direct  Fed- 
eral coverage  in  areas  where  it  was  not 
available  or  where  Its  cost  was  prohibi- 
tive.    - 

I  wish  to  commend  and  congratulate 
him  for  his  fine  efforts. 


HON.  GUS  YATRON       . 

or    PXNN8TT.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  commemorating  the  53d  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  independence. 

On  February  16,  1918,  Lithuania  pro- 
claimed herself  a  free  and  sovereign  Re- 
public. Although  she  courageously  suc- 
ceeded in  resisting  foreign  domination 
during  the  First  World  War,  Lithuania 
was  occupied  and  subjugated  by  the  Rus- 
sian Army  in  1944. 

Despite  military  occupation  and  politi- 
cal repression,  Lithuanian  patriots  and 
freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world  are  determined  to  make  the  dream 
of  self-determination  a  reality.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  observance  will  help 
to  mobilize  international  opinion  behind 
the  efforts  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  to  regain  their  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjunction  with  the 
53d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, I  would  like  to  insert  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  Federated  Lithuanian 
Societies  and  Clubs  of  Shenandoah,  Pa. 
The  Rev.  Msgr.  J.  A.  Karalius,  a  leader 
in  our  Lithuanian -American  commu- 
nity, was  kind  enough  to  provide  me  with 
a  copy  of  this  policy  statement,  the  full 
text  of  which  follows: 

Resolutions 
Whereas,  the  independence  of  Lithuania 
was  proclaimed  on  the  16th  day  of  February, 
1918.  and  thereafter,  following  admission  to 
the  League  of  Nations  in  1921,  its  independ- 
ence was  recognized  by  the  Great  Powers  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  hav- 
ing thus  emerged  once  more  as  a  free  and 
independent  country  after  having  been  op- 
pressed since  the  late  18th  century  by  the 
RusslEtfi  Monarchy:  and 

Whereas,  Uie  Soviet  States  of  Russia  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  In  1920  Its  belief  in 
freedom  and  independence  and  the  right  of 
a  free  peoples  to  govern  themselves  by,  inter 
alia,  entering  into  a  treaty  with  Lithuania 
wherein  we  read  these  binding  words,  "re- 
lying on  the  strength  of  a  declaration  made 
by  the  Federal  Soviet  SociaUst  Republic  of 
Russia  to  the  effect  that  all  peoples  of  every 
nationality  have  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion and  complete  separation  from  the  State 
to  which  they  belonged  previously.  Russia, 
without  any  reservation  whatsoever,  recog- 
nizes Lithuania  as  a  self-governing  and  in- 
dependent State  with  all  Juridical  conse- 
quences that  follow  from  such  a  recognition 
and,  in  a  spirit  of  free  and  good  will,  re- 
nounce all  sovereignty  rights  of  Russia  con- 
cerning the  Lithuanian  nation  and  Lithu- 
anian territory  which  previously  belonged  to 
her.  The  fact  that  Lithuania  for  some  time 
was  under  Russian  sovereignty  does  not  Im- 
pose on  the  Lithuanian  people  and  their 
territory  any  obligation  towards  Russia;" 
and 

Whereas,  having  thus  had  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  establishing  a  republican  form  of 
government  with  universal  and  equal  suf- 
frage. Lithuania,  as  a  nation  dedicated  itself 
to  the  task  of  peace.  Industry,  commerce  and 
learning,  free  and  harmonious  relations  in 
the  community  of  nations  of  the  world:  and 
Whereas,  the  government  of  Lithuania, 
eager  to  preserve  its  freedom  and  happiness 
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and  with  prophetic  guidance  as  to  the  source 
of  danger  to  Its  newly  acquired  Independ- 
ence and  freedom,  entered  Into  a  Lithua- 
nian-Soviet Non-Aggression  Pact  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1926,  which  by  mutual  consent  was  to 
be  effective  until  December  31.  1946,  read  In 
part:  "Article  2.  The  Republic  of  Lithuania 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
mutually  undertake  to  resi>ect  in  all  circum- 
stances the  sovereignty  and  terrltc»'lal  In- 
tegrity and  Inviolability  of  each  other;"  and 

Whereas,  the  government  and  people  of 
Lithuania  have  no  national,  religious,  eco- 
nomic, political  or  cultural  interests  similar 
or  akin  to  the  Russian  government  or  its  peo- 
ples, but  differ  therefrom  In  every  conceiv- 
able aspect,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  wa&  annexed  by  Russia  in  viola- 
tion of  the  existing  treaties,  and  in  violation 
of  international  law  by  the  overpowering 
force  and  subterfuge  of  the  Russian  Oovern- 
ment,  whereby  through  the  vehicle  of  a  sham 
election,  controlled  and  dominated  by  the 
communistic  government,  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  was  Incorporated  into  the  United 
Soviet  States  of  Russia  against  the  will  of  all 
of  the  Lithuanian  Inhabitants;  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  being  interested,  in  accordance,  with 
its  avowed  declaration  In  the  Atlantlc^har- 
ter,  to  permit  other  peoples  of  the  world  de- 
siring freedom  to  remain  free  and  Independ- 
ent; and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  declared  war  against  Germany  and 
Japan  to  thwart  and  prevent  aggression  and 
tyranny  to  spread  its  evil  forces;  and 

Whereas,  the  Republic  of  Lithuania,  fol- 
lowing World  War  I  emerged  as  a  free  and 
Independent  nation  and  since  demonstrated 
its  ability  of  capable  self-government,  and 
now,  following  World  War  II,  finds  Itself  de- 
prived of  its  freedom  by  a  commimlstlc  Rus- 
sia, and  Its  people  living  under  a  government 
alien  and  differing  In  every  respect  from  the 
desires  of  its  people; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we, 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  Lithu- 
anian birth  or  descent,  meeting  at  the  Shen- 
andoah Liths  Club  auditorium  this  31st  day 
of  January,  A.D.,  1971,  do  hereby  express  our 
united  voices  in  urging  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  exert  fully  the  courageous  efforts 
of  this  government  In  doing  its  utmost  te  re- 
store the  freedom  and  independence  of 
Lithuania;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  we  beseech  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
Department  to  request  forthwith  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Russian  occupational  forces 
from  Luthuanlan  territory  and  to  further 
request  of  the  United  Soviet  States  of  Rus- 
sia that  the  Lithuanian  people  who  have 
been  deported  from  their  country  to  slave 
labor  camps  In  Siberia  and  elsewhere  be  re- 
turned to  their  homes  and  families  in  Lithu- 
ania; and 

Be  Is  further  resolved,  that  we  petition  the 
President,  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  and  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  refrain  from  signing  or  ratify- 
ing any  treaty  Involving  the  Baltic  region 
of  Europe  which  falls  to  embody  the  free  and 
independent  states  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  and  to  present  our  pleas  and  sup- 
plications for  Justice  and  humaneness  con- 
tained herein  to  the  proper  authorities  of 
the  United  Nations  for  appropriate  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effect  such  results  of 
Independence  and  Justice;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
RescJutlon  be  forwarded  to  the  President, 
the  State  Department,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  to  the  Senators  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  our  Representative  In 
Congress  from  this  district,  with  a  hope  and 
trust  that  each  one.  In  such  manner  as  he 
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or  It  may  choose,  lend  every  effort  toward 
foetertng.  aiding  and  achieving  the  independ- 
ence of  a  people  who  wish  to  be  free  to  govern 
themselves  and  loosening  them  from  the 
shackles  of  communism. 

The  foregoing  Resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  Federated  Lithuanian  Societies  and 
Clubs  of  the  Borough  of  Shenandoah,  Penn- 
sylvania, at  a  meeting  held  this  31st  day  of 
January,  AJ}.,  1971.  at  the  Lithuanian  So- 
cial Club  Auditorium  located  in  Schuylkill 
County.  Pennsylvania,  by  acclamation  and 
unanimous  vote. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  CONSIDER 
MIRV  BAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  world 
peace  is  desired  by  men  of  goodwill  every- 
where. This  is  why  the  United  States, 
when  presented  with  the  opportunity  to 
advance  the  cause  of  world  j)eace,  should 
make  every  effort  to  do  so. 

I  am  speaking  now  about  the  mutual 
development  by  the  United  States  and 
Russia  of  the  MIRV.  the  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicle. 

Herbert  Scoville.  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  9,  believes  that 
the  United  States  by  initiating  a  ban 
on  production,  testing,  and  deployment 
of  the  MIRV,  could  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  adopt  similar  measures. 

Scoville  says : 

New  Weapons  Development  programs  seem 
to  possess  momentum  to  outstrip  the  plod- 
ding pace  of  the  arms  control  negotiations.  Is 
this  not  the  time  for  the  United  States  to 
provide  the  necessary  leadership  to  obtain 
limitations  on  MIRV's  before  It  is  really  too 
late?  If  the  Soviets  are  really  slowing  their 
SS-9  deployment  and  have  already  begun 
testing  MIRV's,  the  United  States  should 
use  this  new  situation  as  a  trigger  to  ex- 
amine Its  policies.  The  risks  from  an  un- 
limited MIRV  race  far  outweigh  those  from 
possible  violations  of  a  MIRV  ban. 

I  include  Mr.  Scovllle's  complete  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  9, 1871 J 

The  Problem  or  MIRV:   11 

(By  Herbert  Scoville) 

Washington. — The  control  of  MIRV's, 
which  would  provide  such  great  security  and 
economic  benefits  for  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  can  be  achieved  by 
Imposing  a  ban  on  MIRV  testing  and  pro- 
duction as  well  as  deployment. 

Fortunately,  adequate  verification  of  a 
ban  on  MIRV  testing  Is  easier  than  one  on 
deployment  since  it  can  be  achieved  by  "na- 
tional" means  alone.  Some  teste  leading  to- 
ward development  of  MIRV — Multiple  In- 
dependently Targetable  Re-entry  Vehicles — 
capability  could  be  carried  out  by  the  Soviet 
Union  under  the  guise  of  other  weapons 
development  or  even  a  space  program.  How- 
ever, any  MIRV  system  that  Is  not  flight- 
tested  at  essentially  full  range  could  never 
be  deployed  with  confidence  that  It  had  high 
reliability  and  accuracy. 

The  United  States  has  been  able  to  ob- 
swve  Soviet  ICBM  firings  ever  since  the 
program  was  initiated  In  1957  and  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  observe  multiple 
warheads  were  these  tested  at  full  range. 
Test  firings  of  the  S8-9  with  MIRV's  In  space 
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without  re-entry  or  with  only  a  single  war- 
head re-entering  the  atmosphere  would  not 
provide  the  Russians  with  a  system  that 
they  oould  deploy  with  confidence. 

In  the  case  of  submarine  missiles,  the 
verification  might  be  a  little  less  certain. 
However,  even  In  tbU  case,  the  chance  of 
detecting  a  multiple  re-entry  vehicle  firing 
would  be  good. 

A  ban  on  production  of  MIRV's  would  be 
extremely  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
verify  since  the  MIRV  stage  of  the  missile 
could  be  manufactured  in  relatively  small 
facilities.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
right  to  carry  out  lar^  numbers  of  onslte 
Inspections.  Such  inspection  would  almost 
certainly  be  unacceptable  to  the  Soviets; 
probably  also  to  United  States  Industry. 

Thus,  only  in  the  testing  phase  would 
the  United  States  be  able  to  verify  an  agree- 
ment limiting  MIRV's.  Fortunately,  the  So- 
viets have  only  Just  begun  MIRV  testing  and 
would  require  a  year  or  more  before  a  de- 
ployable  system  oould  be  available.  There- 
fore, the  United  States  could  protect  Its 
security  under  a  comprebensive  ban  on 
MIRV  production,  testing  and  deployment 
through  verification  of  the  testing  phase.  It 
could  be  confident  that  as  long  as  the  So- 
viets had  not  extensively  tested  thelr 
MIRV's,  they  would  not  carry  out  any  wlde- 
sprecul  production  or  deployment.  The  risks 
to  United  States  security  would  be  ex- 
tremely low — certainly  less  than  if  the  So- 
viets were  allowed  to  develop  freely  an 
optimal  MIRV  system  for  their  SS-9. 

The  risks  to  the  security  of  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
much  greater  from  an  unrestrained  MIBV 
race  than  from  a  ban  on  the  production,  test- 
ing and  deployment  of  such  weapons. 

Why  then  do  both  countries  appear  so  re- 
luctant to  negotiate  seriously  such  a  ban? 
Despite  repeated  urglngs  from  the  Congress, 
the  Administration  has  refused  to  halt  its 
MIRV  testing  and  deployment  programs  even 
though  a  Soviet  ABM  that  would  require  their 
existence  could  not  be  operational  for  many 
years  and  even  though  the  halt  were  made 
contingent  on  simUar  Soviet  restraint  In  the 
MIRV  and  ABM  areas.  In  place  of  such  a 
bilateral  limitation,  the  Government  has 
opted  for  a  unilateral  United  States  t>an  on 
MIRV  accuracy  Improvements  which  Is  not 
likely  to  reassure  any  Soviet  planner. 

There  se«ms  to  have  been  little  or  no  ser- 
ious discussion  of  MIRV's  at  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  by  either  side,  and 
the  United  States  appears  to  be  seeking 
onsite  ins]>ectlon  to  verify  a  deployment  ban, 
a  move  probably  considered  by  the  Soviets 
as  a  signal  of  lack  of  serious  United  States 
threat. 

Why  has  the  Soviet  Union  not  raised  the 
issue  of  MIRV's  earlier  on  at  the  strategic 
arms  talks?  While  it  is  understandable  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  frozen  In  a  position  erf 
Inferiority,  It  is  quite  likely  that  had  serious 
negotiations  been  undertaken  at  an  earlier 
stage.  United  States  MIRV  deployment  might 
have  been  forestalled.  An  early  MIRV  ban 
would  have  been  clearly  in  their  Interest.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Russian  leaders  seem  reluc- 
tant to  make  a  proposal  that  would  be  con- 
troversial to  some  segments  of  their  society 
without  some  assurance  that  it  would  be 
accepted  by  the  United  States. 

New  weapons  development  firograms  seem 
to  possess  momentum  to  outstrip  the  plod- 
ding pace  of  arms  control  negotiations.  Is 
this  not  the  time  for  the  United  States  to 
provide  the  necessary  leadership  to  obtain 
limitations  on  MIRV's  before  It  is  really  too 
late?  If  the  Soviets  are  really  slowing  their 
SS-9  deployment  and  have  already  begun 
testing  MIRV's.  the  United  States  should  use 
this  new  situation  as  a  trigger  to  re-examine 
its  policies.  The  risks  from  an  unlimited 
MIRV  race  far  outweigh  those  from  possible 
violations  of   a   MIRV   ban. 
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CONSERVATIVE  AWARDS  DINNER 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  Conservative  awards  dinner 
was  held  here  in  Washington,  honoring 
Congressman  Robert  Michel  and  Sen- 
ator Clifford  Hansen.  It  was  an  out- 
standing: event  and  one  which  I  believe 
deserves  recognition.  It  was  organized 
by  the  American  Conservative  Union,  the 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  Himian 
Events,  and  the  National  Review.  The 
guest  of  honor  was  Senator  James  Buck- 
ley who  had  such  a  tremendous  victory 
this  past  November  in  New  York.  I 
wish  to  present  the  text  of  remarks  of 
Senator  BucKLrr  and  the  list  of  out- 
standing Americans  who  attended  the 
event : 

Text  of  Speech  by  Senator 
James  L.  Bttcklet 

I  d«eply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
Join  you  m  honoring  Senator  Hansen  and 
Congressman  Michel.  Each  has  served  the 
Nation  with  distinction — both  In  positive 
terms  and.  at  times,  through  a  holding  ac- 
tion which  has  withstood  and  delayed  the 
pell  mell  rush  to  collectivism  which  has 
plagued  America  in  the  last  decade.  They 
have  helped  buy  time — time  within  which 
Increasing  numbers  of  Americana  have  begun 
to  aasess.  In  the  cold  light  of  reality,  the 
heady  rhetwlc  of  the  new  and  fair  deals, 
the  new  frontier  and  the  great  society. 

We  are  now  in  the  throes  of  a  massive 
national  hangover  created  by  the  excesses  of 
the  part.  I  am  persuaded  that  Americans 
In  significant  numbers  are  now  In  the  mood 
to  take  the  pledge;  If  only  we  can  help  them 
fight  off  the  temptation  to  try  a  bit  of 
the  hair  of  the  dog. 

This  Is  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
tonight— this  new  mood  In  the  land.  And 
there  Is  a  new  mood,  or  I  would  not  be  ad- 
dressing you  tonight,  nor  would  not  have 
the  privilege  of  caUlng  Senator  Hansen  and 
Congressman  Michel  "colleague." 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  a  new  poUtlcs.  even  about 
a  new  culture — and  about  the  marvelous 
things  that  were  In  store  for  us  as  a  result. 
In  retrospect,  all  that  now  seems  actually 
to  have  been  new  about  the  new  politics  la 
merely  stylistic.  The  new  politics  of  the  late 
1960'8  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the  media, 
and  It  mobilized  Its  volunteers.  But  as  it 
appeared,  briefly,  in  the  McCarthy  movement 
and  as  It  appeared  on  the  political  scene 
more  generaUy.  as  the  movement,  it  did  not 
in  fact  ever  repudUte  the  themes  of  the 
older  Uberallsm.  With  reject  to  goals  It 
merely  turned  up  the  volume,  as  at  a  rock 
concert. 

Where  the  older  orthodox  liberals  wanted 
Federal  power  to  achieve  their  egalitarian 
goals,  the  new  politics,  so-called,  wanted  to 
Impose  equality  today.  Instantly.  The  older 
Uberals  deeply  distrusted  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem. The  new  politics  of  the  late  1960's  ham- 
mered away  at  capltaUsm  Incessantly  at- 
tacking It  as  "materialism"  or  the  "military 
IndustrUl  complex."  The  older  liberalism  dis- 
liked what  It  called  the  "nation  state"— an 
ungainly  phrase  meant  to  stand  In  invidious 
contrast  to  the  dawning  "world  state  "  The 
putative  world  state,  it  was  understood 
wouid  esUbUsh  permanent  peace  and  pros- 
perity. The  new  poUUcs  leaped  over  all  this 
intervening  and  highly  theoretical  business 
and  called  for  peace  now.  The  great  com- 
plaint of  the  new  politics,  so  called,  as  It 
emerged  In   1968  and  1969  actually  under- 
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lined  Its  essential  lack  of  newness.  Charac- 
teristically, It  pointed  to  the  gap  DStween 
liberal  promises  and  liberal  performance.  But 
the  alleged  "new"  spokesmen  never  seemed 
to  doubt  that  the  promises  and  the  princi- 
ples behind  them  were  Just  fine.  They  merely 
charged  that  the  promises  had  not  been  ful- 
filled— and  further,  that  they  had  not  been 
fulfilled  because  those  who  had  made  them 
were  hypocrites.  Nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  that  the  so-called  new  politics  was 
really  the  old  liberal  politics,  all  the  same 
assumptions,  all  the  same  goals — though 
charging  that  the  older  liberals  had  not  been 
militant  enough.  Nothing  much  was  new 
about  the  new  politics.  It  was  merely  more 
excited,  and  Infinitely  less  civil.  And  It  of- 
fered the  American  public  no  basis  for  new 
hope. 

Against  this  background,  you  can  appreci- 
ate my  astonishment,  when,  In  the  elation  of 
victory  on  election  night,  I  found  myself  pro- 
claiming— on  live  television,  in  color,  coast- 
to-'joast — that  1  owed  my  election  to  a  "new 
politics"  and  that  I  was  its  voice.  And  it 
seems  now  that  I  am  stuck  with  the  phrase 
despite  its  copyright  by  the  new  left,  and  de- 
spite my  normally  fastidious  respect  for  prop- 
erty rights. 

But  now  that  Richard  Nixon  is  talking 
about  more  power  to  the  people.  I  feel  better 
about  my  preemption  of  the  term.  For  it  ap- 
pears. If  I  may  paraphrase  Barry  Goldwater, 
that  plagiarism  In  pursuit  of  politics  Is  no 
vice. 

But  I  do  feel  compelled  to  explain  what  it 
was  that  I  anointed  myself  the  voice  of — if 
onlv  to  dispel  the  notion  that  I  took  that  oc- 
casion to  make  my  first  overture  to  the  left. 

Anyone  closely  associated  with  the  New 
York  political  scene  last  fall  understood  what 
I  was  talking  about.  Because  I  was  elected  by 
a  coalition  which  cut  across  the  traditional 
political  spectrum.  It  was  a  coalition  which 
Included  an  astonishing  42  per  cent  of  New 
York's  blue  collar  vote.  Over  900.000  demo- 
crat.s  crossed  over  to  the  conservative  party 
line  to  give  me  over  40  per  cent  of  my  total 
vote.  And  at  least  as  of  November  3rd  of  last 
year,  it  was  a  coalition  which  represented  a 
majority  sentiment  In  New  York  State.  I  say 
this  on  the  authority  of  Charles  Goodell.  who 
has  confirmed  that  well  over  half  of  his  vote 
came  from  traditional  republican  loyalists 
who  in  a  run-off  would  have  voted  for  me. 

But  there  was  much  more  to  my  campaign 
than  the  fact  of  a  coalition  which  a  handful 
of  liberal  commentators  have  tried  to  explain 
away  as  a  conglomerate  of  haters — the  sin- 
ister forces  marshalled  by  "the  night  riders 
of  the  hard  right."  to  use  the  rhetoric  of  one 
New  York  Times  editorial. 

Quite  the  contrary.  It  wasn't  fear  which 
caused  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
to  become  involved  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  In  a  political  effort,  and  one  at  that 
which  all  the  pros  knew  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. It  wasn't  hate  which  caused  more  than 
40  thousand  individuals  to  mall  in  contrlb- 
utlMis.  It  wasn't  a  hardening  of  political  ar- 
teries which  mobilized  the  largest,  most  effec- 
tive corps  of  student  volunteers  to  work  for 
any  candidate  anywhere  in  the  country  dur- 
ing the  1970  campaign. 

Rather,  It  was  love  of  country,  an  abiding 
faith  in  country,  an  overriding  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  America  which  brought  to- 
gether the  coalition  which  elected  me.  Think 
back  to  the  tremors  which  swept  this  na- 
tion a  year  ago,  which  shocked  Americans 
into  a  realization  of  the  extent  to  which 
American  institutions  and  values  had  been 
eroded.  They  had  witnessed  a  paralysis  of 
authority  as  wave  after  wave  of  filth  and 
violence  reached  their  cUmax  last  May  in  the 
mindless  orgy  of  destruction  which  burned  a 
hundred  campuses.  And  everywhere  Amer- 
icans turned,  they  saw  other  signs  of  a  deep- 
seated  national  trouble:  the  seemingly  un- 
CDntrollable  rise  In  crime  rates  and  welfare 
rolls;  the  disruption  of  trials;  the  explosion 
of  pornography;  the  flight  from  reality  mani- 
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rested  both  by  the  Woodstock  phenomenon 
and  the  peace-at-any-price  movement,  the 
emergence  of  a  small  hard-core  of  self-pro- 
fessed revolutionaries.  Small  wonder  that 
Americans  In  and  out  of  New  York  felt  an 
unprecedented  concern  last  year  avvi  the  in- 
stitutional health  of  their  country.  This  was 
the  mood  in  New  York  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, a  mood  which  I  believe  caused  New 
Yorkers  to  vote  for  what  they  considerd  to 
be  the  national  Interest  rather  than  for  their 
private  Interests. 

I  know  that  It  Is  difficult  to  read  national 
trends  into  last  year's  elections.  In  state 
after  state  it  Is  clear  that  local  Issues  or 
acute  economic  dislocations  had  a  decisive 
Influence  on  the  outcome. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  in  New  York. 
There  were  no  overriding  local  or  economic 
Issues.  The  campaign  provided  the  voters 
with  sharply  defined  alternatives,  and  the 
voters  opted  for  the  conservative  alternative. 
Because  they  had  concluded  that  on  the 
really  critical  Issues,  the  conservative  view 
was  the  right  view.  I  submit,  therefore,  that 
what  happened  In  New  York  last  fall  has  a 
deep  significance  for  use  here  tonight  and 
for  the  country. 

I  believe  we  stand  at  a  turning  point.  There 
is  a  fiuldity  in  the  political  scene,  a  regroup- 
ing going  on  as  Americans  search  for  more 
realistic,  more  effective  approaches  to  gov- 
ernment. And  if  New  York  is  any  indication. 
Americans  are  showing  a  new  predisposition 
to  listen  to  the  conservative  analysis  and  a 
new  willingness  to  become  directly  involved 
in  the  political  process.  This  Is  a  willingness 
borne  of  a  sense  of  urgency,  and  founded  on 
a  continuing  faith  in  the  essential  soundness 
of  the  American  system.  This  is  the  authentic 
"new  politics"  which  I  had  in  mind  when  I 
proclaimed  myself  the  voice  of  that  politics. 
It  is  a  politics  structured  on  reality,  and 
a  new  understanding  as  to  what  reality  Is. 

We  have  a  significant  opportunity  to  re- 
shape the  politics  of  this  country  precisely  be- 
cause the  people  are  searching  for  new 
answers,  honest  answers — answers  which  sub- 
stitute common  sense  for  theory,  and  tough- 
ness for  soft-headedness.  And  it  U  because 
of  this  new  mood  and  understanding  that 
we  who  have  labored  in  the  vineyard  of 
conservatism  have  cause  for  hope. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  factors  which 
have  opened  up  this  opportunity.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  has  been  the 
palpable  failure  of  the  panaceas  spun  out 
by  the  liberal  Utopians.  The  liberal  theo- 
logians have  promised  us  that  every  one  of 
our  problems  could  and  would  be  solved  if 
only  enough  authority  were  concentrated  in 
Washington  and  enough  billions  spend  by 
the  superior  brains  who  have  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Their  programs 
have  been  adopted,  the  sprawling  bu- 
reaucracies have  been  created,  and  those 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent.  But  nothing  has  been  solved.  The 
problems  have  merely  grown  more  acute 
while  government  has  Increasingly  intruded 
Itself  into  every  corner  of  the  lives  of  lt8 
citizens. 

Another,  most  important  factor  is  the 
enduring  common  sense  of  the  American 
people — a  common  sense  which  has  restored 
sanity  to  our  public  affairs  in  the  past  and 
which  can  save  us  again  if  we  will  deed 
honestly  with  the  public.  The  American  peo- 
ple understand  that  we  live  in  a  predatory 
world  and  that  we  must  look  to  our  own 
defenses,  if  we  are  to  remain  secure  and 
Independent.  They  understand  that  in  a 
world  of  nuclear  missiles  we  can  no  longer 
retreat  to  a  policy  of  isolationism.  They  un- 
derstand the  need  for  firmness  in  law  en- 
lorcement  if  we  are  to  cope  with  crime:  and 
because  they  know  human  nature,  they  know 
that  a  free  society  cannot  co-exist  with  chaoe. 
They  can  sense  what  Is  false  in  political 
cant,  and  increasingly  they  resent  being 
patronized  or  deceived.  They  are  ready.  In 
short,  for  a  politics  which  will  make  a  serious 
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and  sustained  effort  to  bring  political  as- 
siunptlons.  political  expectations  and  politi- 
cal language  into  the  cloeeet  possible  Inti- 
macy with  reality. 

This  Is  the  task  which  faces  the  conserva- 
tive community  today.  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished already— especially  by  the  dis- 
tinguished organizations  which  have  spon- 
sored this  dinner  tonight.  These  sponsors 
have  formulated  and  sustained  an  intelligent 
critique  of  the  prevailing  orthodoxies,  and 
they  have  channeled  conservative  energies 
into  increasingly  effective  political  action. 

Most  importantly,  they  have  brought  to 
young  Americana  a  new  awareness  of  the 
validity  and  utility  of  conservative  insights. 
As  a  result,  thousands  of  our  brightest  young 
men  and  women  have  found  intellectually 
satisfying  and  realistic  alternatives  to  the 
tired  proposals  of  the  old  left  and  the  strident 
demands  of  the  new.  And  because  tbese 
young  people  have  had  to  test  their  thinking 
in  the  inhospitable  climate  of  the  academic 
world,  they  have  achieved  a  knowledge  and 
a  grasp  of  fundamentals  which  is  giving 
them  a  growing  influence  among  their  peers. 

But  if  we  are  to  take  the  fullest  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  now  being  opened  to  us, 
we  must  do  much  more.  We  must  take  the 
initiative  in  formulating  and  then  selling 
workable  alternatives  in  a  number  of  areas 
where  conservatives  have  too  often  been 
silent.  A  new  politics  of  reality  requires  that 
we  be  able  to  demonstrate,  for  example,  that 
we  know  how  to  cope  with  pollution  with- 
out turning  back  the  technological  clock; 
that  we  can  give  minority  groups  effective 
access  to  economic  oppwrtunltles  without 
governmental  paternalism:  That  the  health 
needs  of  the  poor  can  be  adequately  provided 
for  without  clamping  a  single  program  of 
government  Insurance  on  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

We  who  pride  ourselves  on  our  sense  of 
reality,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  principles 
which  guide  us  are  based  on  the  realities  of 
human  nature,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  must  operate  within  the 
here  and  now.  Because  among  the  realities 
within  which  we  must  operate  are  the  po- 
litical realities.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
those  of  us  who  are  Members  of  the  Congress. 
Time  and  again  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  pragmatic  judgments  as  to  which  of 
the  less  than  ideal  alternatives  is  achievable, 
which  win  advance  us  toward  our  goals,  how- 
ever circultously.  There  will  also  be  times 
when  a  proposal  which  is  Intellectually  sound 
will  be  so  out  of  phase  with  what  is  politi- 
cally possible  that  an  attempt  to  advance  it 
would  be  worse  than  futile. 

But  events  move  rapidly  In  the  political 
world;  and  whereas  there  is  little  we  can  do 
to  change  the  realities  of  human  nature,  we 
can  work  to  shape  the  climate  which  deflnes 
what  is  politically  possible.  This  requires 
persuasiveness  and  an  infinite  degree  of  pa- 
tience; and  above  all  it  requires  that  we 
suppress  the  all-or-nothing  Impulse  which 
has  frustrated  so  many  conservative  enter- 
prises in  the  past. 

As  we  move  into  the  1970's,  I  propose  that 
we  fare  forward  with  a  new  epirit  and  a  new 
resolve;  that  we  summon  the  will  and  the 
courage  to  see  things  as  they  really  are.  And 
if  we  do,  we  will  find  the  American  people 
with  us.  Because  we  continue  to  be  a  special 
breed,  prepared  to  accept  the  world  for  what 
it  is  while  still  pursuing  our  special  vision 
of  what  It  ought  to  be. 

The  New  Testament  has  taught  us  that 
the  man  who  loves  the  world  to  excess  will 
lose  it.  But  there  surely  is  a  corollary.  He 
who  falls  to  see  the  world  will  moet  cer- 
tainly lose  It  too. 
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ON   BUILDING   LEADERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  in  public  life  who  are  concerned  with 
providing  leadership  for  the  future  may 
be  grateful  to  the  many  fine  youth  or- 
ganizations in  this  country  dedicated  to 
developing  sound  leaders  among  tomor- 
row's citizens.  One  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing groups  devoted  to  this  goal  is  the 
Midwest's  own  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Speaking  to  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  in  his  editorial  column.  Ac- 
cent, Booth  Wallentine  pays  tribute  to 
FFA's  ability  to  produce  good  leadership. 
I  am  inserting  Mr.  Wallentine's  article 
in  the  Record  today,  during  National  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  Week: 
On  Bciloing  Leaders 
(By  Booth  Wallentine) 

February  20-27  is  Natloiua  FFA  Week. 
A  time  to  honor  450,000  of  the  nation's  fin- 
est young  people. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  Is  orga- 
nized In  high  school  chapters  in  every  state 
in  the  country.  In  Iowa  there  are  more  than 
10,000  FFA  members  In  230  chapters.  And 
membership  Is  on  the  upswing. 
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FFA  has  many  pxirpoees,  but  they  all 
point  lu  one  direction — building  leaders. 
Only  when  you  have  worked  closely  with  FFA 
programs  can  you  fully  appreciate  what  PTA 
can  do  for  a  young  person. 

But  miUions  of  An\ericans  whose  thougbta 
may  be  far  from  a  group  of  blue-jacketed 
FFA  members  In  a  chapter  meeting  have  en- 
joyed the  fruite  of  the  Future  Farmer  lead- 
ership development  programs. 

A  case  in  point  Is  Steve  Zumbach,  the 
Manchester,  Iowa,  student  recently  elected  to 
bead  the  19,000  member  student  body  at  Iowa 
State  University.  Steve  Zimibach  recently 
completed  a  term  of  office  aa  a  regional  vice 
president  of  the  National  Future  Farmers 
of  America.  He  had  worked  his  way  up  from 
chapter  officer,  district  and  state  president 
before  his  national  office. 

Steve's  roots  are  deep  In  the  soil  on  the 
farm  where  he  was  raised.  But  his  nation- 
wide travels,  speaking  engagements  through- 
out the  country  and  meetings  with  top  lev- 
el leaders.  Including  the  President,  have  ex- 
panded Steve  Zumbach's  horizons  far  beyond 
those  of  the  average  young  man  of  his 
age. 

The  student  leadership  at  Iowa  State  is 
in  good  hands  for  the  coming  year. 

That's  what  FFA  is  all  about.  Taking  young 
men — and  now  there  are  young  women  in 
the  program  too — and  molding  them  Into 
leaders  who  will  give  whatever  community 
they  belong  to  the  benefit  of  the  P7A 
motto: 

Learning  to  do. 
Doing  to  learn; 
Earning  to  live, 
Living  to  serve. 


EGYPT,  ROME.  AND  MARYLAND 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  26,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
peatedly voiced  my  great  concern  over 
the  liberalization  of  our  abortion  laws. 
The  legislature  of  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land is  at  the  present  time  debating  this 
issue.  The  Maryland  House  of  Delegates 
will  next  week,  In  all  probability,  be  vot- 
ing on  the  abortlon-on-demand  bill. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  a 
prominent  Baptist  minister,  the  Rever- 
end Robert  T.  Wood  worth,  pastor  of  the 
Open  Bible  Tabernacle  of  Baltimore  and 
producer  of  Open  Bible  Broadcasts,  Inc., 
has  done  extensive  research  on  the  his- 
tory of  abortion. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  impending  abortion  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  present  Reverend  Wood- 
worth's  statement,  which  he  delivered  to 
the  Maryland  State  Legislature,  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  : 

EcTPT,  Rome,  and  Mabtland! 

(Statement  by  the  Reverend  Robert  T.  Wood- 
worth,  Pastor  of  Open  Bible  Tabernacle, 
Baltimore,  Md.  21214,  and  producer  of  Open 
Bible  Broadcasts,  Inc.,  before  the  Maryland 
State  Legislature  on  the  questions  involved 
In  liberalization  of  abortion,  January  28, 
1971) 

Twice  before  In  history  Innocent  Infants 
have  been  destroyed  because  of  a  maniac 
monarch,  an  oppressive  government,  and 
permissive  people. 

When  Pharaoh  feared  the  numerical  In- 
crease of  Israel,  he  ordered  the  Hebrew  mid- 
wives  to  kill  male  babies.  These  brave  women 
refused  to  obey  the  Egyptian  ruler  and  spared 
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the  Bona  of  Israel,  so  Pliaraob  ordered  all 
male  babies  to  be  drowned.  (Exodus  1)  If 
this  mad  man's  desires  had  prevailed,  there 
would  never  have  been  a  Moses,  the  world's 
g^reatest  law-giver.  But  Qod  intervened. 
Egypt  was  destroyed,  and  Moses  became  the 
world's  greatest  emancipator. 

About  thirteen  centuries  later  another  des- 
pot feared  a  threat  to  his  throne  and  ordered 
the  execution  of  all  male  infants  in  his  king- 
dom. One  brave  mother  fied  from  Palestine 
to  Egypt  to  save  her  son  from  this  legal 
lunacy,  or  Jesus  might  have  been  slaughtered 
in  infancy  Instead  of  crucified  at  Calvary. 
Again  Qod  Intervened  and  gave  us  the  Savior 
of  the  world. 

Without  learning  from  history  of  Old  or 
New  Testament,  today,  twenty  centuries  later, 
there  are  government  officials  actually  advo- 
cating a  repetition  of  Pharaoh's  follies  and 
Herod's  horror.  The  Bible  says  in  both  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  "In  Rama  was  there  a 
voice  heard,  lamentation  and  weeping  and 
great  mourning — ^Rachel  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren and  would  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  are  not."  (Jeremiah  31:15  &  Matthew 
2:18) 

Any  government  that  can  legalize  the  de- 
struction of  the  innocent  before  birth  will 
not  hesitate  to  extend  this  sovereignty  over 
the  handicapped  and  mentally  retarded,  over 
aged  and  infirm,  over  political  opponents,  or 
anyone  deemed  to  be  mentally  ill  by  their 
own  standards  based  upon  some  "doctor"  and 
one  other  person. 

KilUng  the  unborn  intentionally  is  miuder 
in  first  degree.  In  New  York  it  is  necessary 
to  file  a  death  certificate  for  each  fetus  re- 
moved by  abortion  no  matter  what  the  age 
of  the  unborn.  This  is  an  admission  of  the 
charge  that  to  abort  is  to  take  a  life.  In  a 
state  where  arguments  are  aired  for  abortion 
of  capital  punishment  we  now  have  some  of 
the  same  people  calling  for  leniency  and  ex- 
tended life  for  convicted  criminals  guilty  of 
horrible  violence  to  the  lives  of  the  innocent 
unborn  simply  because  they  are  unwanted 
by  them!  Such  lunacy,  such  depravity! 

But  we  need  not  go  back  to  antiquity  for 
the  Judgments  of  God  on  nations  as  devoid 
of  moral  consequences  of  infanticide,  we 
need  merely  examine  Sweden  and  Denmark 
or  even  New  York  to  observe  objectively  this 
trend  toward  moral  madness.  New  York  City, 
abortion  ci^ital  of  the  world,  had  over  2,000 
abortions  in  its  first  month  of  liberalized 
laws  permitting  the  butchery  of  babies  con- 
ceived, but  not  allowed  to  be  born  because 
of  the  fear  or  hatred  of  the  mother  and  the 
approval  of  her  doctor.  Three  women  died 
from  this  legal  operation,  but  the  defend- 
ants of  Infanticide  quickly  covmtered  with, 
"We  can  tolerate  three  deaths  per  100,000 
patients."  The  same  figure  applies  to  Mary- 
land where  three  deaths  occurred  in  the  past 
few  months  from  these  legal  operations,  and 
these  unfortunate  females  were  dismissed  as 
inconsequential  percentages. 

But  how  are  abortions  performed?  There 
are  four  common  methods  depending  upon 
the  stage  of  pregnancy.  Here  they  are  out- 
lined by  the  Minnesota  Citizens  Concerned 
for  Life,  Inc.  (4804  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  55409)  : 

"TO  abort  an  early  prenancy  the  doctor  In- 
serts a  tube  through  the  opening  of  the 
womb  and  connects  it  to  a  suction  apparatus. 
The  vacuum  is  so  powerful  that  the  fetus  la 
Instantly  broken  up  into  a  fluid  mass  of 
blood,  tissue,  and  cartilage.  It  quickly  passes 
through  this  tube  and  Is  collected  In  a  bottle. 

"In  the  curretage  technique  the  doctor 
stretches  or  dilates  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
to  admit  a  forceps  or  currette.  He  then 
reaches  In  and  drags  or  scrapes  out  the  baby 
and  afterbirth.  The  surgeon  must  work  by 
touch  alone,  often  cutting  the  baby  into 
several  pieces  In  order  to  get  It  out.  The 
head  may  be  crushed  with  the  forceps  to 
reduce  lU  size  for  withdrawal.  Bleeding  ts 
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profuse  untu  the  womb  is  scraped  completely 
empty.  The  biu  and  pieces  of  the  baby  are 
then  disposed  of. 

"Larger  babies  to  be  aborted  may  require 
an  abdomliuLl  operation  similar  to  a  Cae- 
sarean  section.  The  womb  is  cut  open  and  the 
baby  lifted  out.  It  usually  squirms  and  moves 
its  arms  and  legs.  It  tries  to  breathe  and 
may  manage  a  feeble  cry.  IX  the  lungs  are 
too  Immature  to  function  normally,  it  will 
soon  stop  moving,  but  frequently  the  heart 
continues  to  beat  for  several  hours  before  it 
dies. 

"The  doctor  can  stick  a  large  needle 
through  the  mother's  belly  wall  and  into 
the  womb.  After  wlttidrawlng  some  fluid,  a 
strong,  sterile,  saltwater  solution  is  in- 
jected— In  effect  pickling  the  baby  alive.  The 
baby  may  thrash  about  for  a  few  moments, 
but  soon  It  becomes  perfectly  still  and  dies. 
In  about  24  hoiirs  labor  wiU  start  and  the 
already  dead  body  Is  delivered.  This  tech- 
nique can  be  used  right  up  to  the  very  end 
(tf  a  pregnancy." 

But  what  about  the  father's  rights?  Are  we 
to  hold  the  father  legally  reeponslble  for  any 
offspring  he  may  sire  while  we  deny  him 
any  rights  in  determining  the  destiny  of  his 
own  unborn  child?  Is  a  baby  the  sole  pro- 
geny and  property  of  the  mothw  only?  Such 
new  and  novel  interpretation  would  mean 
the  complete  modification  of  many  con- 
sonant laws  regarding  the  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities of  both  fathers  and  mothers.  How 
about  the  effect  on  our  legal  attitude  toward 
accidental  or  unintentional  atx^rtions  which 
date  back  to  Anglo  Saxon  oodee  from  ancient 
Bible  laws?  Indeed  from  these  basic  law^ 
come  our  whole  Western  concept  of  Uie 
sanctity  of  life — that  man  is  endowed  by  his 
Creator  with  the  right  to  life  and  liberty, 
and  that  to  secure  these  rights  governments 
are  Instituted  among  men. 

Conception  is  the  life-originating  miracle 
of  Qod.  Only  Qod  can  create  life  by  follow- 
ing his  procreative  laws.  Only  by  Qod's  laws 
for  governing  life  can  any  life  be  taken  mor- 
ally. Isaiah  the  prophet  asks,  "Shall  I  bring 
to  the  birth,  and  not  cause  to  bring  forth? 
salth  the  Lord."  (Isaiah  66:9) 

It  is  significant  that  the  advocates  of 
abortion  liberalization  are  also  associated 
with  other  strange  proposals,  such  as,  sex 
education  for  chUdren  without  moral  re- 
straints, free  contraceptives  for  school  girls, 
sex  relations  without  marriage,  family  limi- 
tations to  two  offspring,  freedom  for  pornog- 
raphy and  perversions  and  a  whole  variety 
of  related  sins  and  sicknesses.  Qod  forbid 
that  Maryland  should  become  another  Egypt 
or  Rome.  Qod  forbid  that  any  legislator  or 
state  executive  should  become  another 
Pharaoh  or  Herold.  In  fact,  Qod  wiU  forbid 
and  Intervene  with  Judgments  upon  society 
and  those  who  perpetrate  these  crimes 
against  the  innocent  and  transgressions  of 
divine  laws.  Let  us  have  a  repeal  of  present 
permissiveness;  not  a  liberalization  of  this 
extended  depravity! 


FREEDOM  OF  JEWS  TO  LEAVE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  recently  is- 
sued important  statements  on  several 
topics  of  interest  to  Congress.  One  of 
these,  reproduced  below,  concerns  the 
plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
want  to  immigrate  to  Israel,  the  United 
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states,  or  other  countries.  Unfortu- 
nately, despite  repeated  appeals  from  an 
aroused  world,  Soviet  leaders  resist  these 
pleas. 

It  seems  unenlightened,  as  well  as  a 
betrayal  of  human  dignity  and  decency, 
to  persist  In  this  attitude.  A  country's 
gates  should  be  c^iened  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible to  both  those  wanting  to  enter  or 
leave. 

What  does  a  coimtry  gain,  even  from 
its  own  viewpoint,  to  imprison  Its  citi- 
zens who  want  nothing  more  than  to  find 
a  new  home  elsewhere? 

What  man  would  lock  others  in  his  own 
house,  against  their  will,  and  then  won- 
der at  the  disfavor  generated  In  the 
neighborhood? 

The  Soviet  Union  should  heed  com- 
monsense  and  its  own  self-interest,  as 
well  as  the  pleas  of  those  it  imprisons 
for  no  crimes,  by  opening  its  gates  to 
Jews  who  wish  to  leave. 

I  commend  the  AFL-CIO  statement  to 
my  colleagues: 
Statsment     by     the     AFL-CIO     Executive 

CODNCIL    ON    FBEEDOM     OF    JEWS     TO     LEAVE 

THE    Soviet    Union,    Bal    Harboitk,    P^a., 

Febbuart  19,  1971 

The  Executive  Council  urges  VS.  govern- 
ment Initiative  for  prompt  U.N.  action  to 
assure  compliance  by  all  member  states  with 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  all  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination. 
This  Convention  which  has  already  been 
ratified  by  46  nations,  including  the  USSR 
and  the  Ukraine,  provides  for  "the  right  of 
everyone  to  leave  any  country.  Including  his 
own,  and  to  return  to  his  own  country." 
(Part  I,  Article  5.)  This  right  of  freedom  of 
exit  is  also  embodied  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Declaration  of 
Hnman  Rights. 

Such  humanitarian  Initiative  by  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  all  the  more  urgent  because 
of  the  unfortunate  developments  in  the 
Soviet  Union  where  citizens  of  Jewish  origin 
are  increasingly  subject  to  Intense  and  varied 
anti-Semitic  harassments  and  persecution. 
With  mounting  frequency,  this  persecuted 
minority  has.  at  great  risk,  courageously  de- 
manded in  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  before 
the  U.N.  and  world  public  opinion  the  right 
to  emigrate  from  the  USSR  and  go  to  Israel 
and  other  coimtriee. 

Only  an  aroused  world  opinion — stimu- 
lated by  appropriate  U.N.  action  and  politi- 
cal and  economic  pressure  by  our  own  and 
other  liberty-loving  countries — could  im- 
press upon  the  Soviet  Union  the  urgency  of 
taking  the  shackles  off  the  right  of  their 
Jewish  minority  to  leave  the  country  for  a 
homeland  open  to  their  own  free  choice. 

The  Executive  CouncU  further  appeals  to 
free  trade  unions  everywhere  to  rally  public 
opinion  and  governmental  support  in  their 
respective  countries  for  having  the  USSR 
comply  with  the  principles  of  the  U.N.  char- 
ter, the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and 
the  International  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  all  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination 
and  to  remove  the  barriers  to  members  of  its 
Jewish  minority  exercising  their  right  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel  or  other 
lands. 


I  AM  OLD  GLORY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Clement  A.  Tamraz,  has  requested  that 
I  insert  in  the  Record  an  essay  which  he 
has  composed  entitled  "I  Am  Old  Glory." 
I  believe  the  essay  captures  the  feeling 
so  many  of  us  experience  when  we  look 
upKDn  our  Nation's  flag. 

I  include  the  article  "I  Am  Old  Glory" 
as  follows : 

I  Am  Old  Glort 
(by  Clement  A.  Tamraz.  (M.A.) 
The  cynical  Lngrate  who  tramples  on  the 
generous  endowments  of  his  country,  who 
burns  and  defiles  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  should  listen  for  Just  one 
moment  what  that  flag  has  to  say  to  him, 
to  us. . . . 

I  am  Old  Glory,  conceived  In  dreams  of 
Liberty.  I  was  nurtured  In  the  harrowed 
hopes  of  Freedom  and.  in  1T77,  adopted  as 
the  national  Emblem  of  a  new  nation;  bleed- 
ing, bent  and  bowed,  yet  fighting  fiercely  for 
survival  and  ordained  to  give  all  mankind 
the  finest,  the  noblest  concept  of  human 
dignity.  I  am  Old  Glory. 

When  they  fired  that  memorable  shot 
heard  'round  the  world,  I  was  right  there  and 
I  waved  to  him  on  that  long  and  famous 
midnight  ride.  I  was  with  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys  and  Minute  Men;  always  by  their 
side.  At  Valley  Forge,  covered  with  Ice  and 
sleet,  I  felt  the  fierce  cold  that  froze  the 
blood  and  stung  the  bone.  I  gave  comfort 
to  General  Washington  and  his  tired,  sick 
and  hungry  Rabble  in  Arms.  I  am  Old  Glory. 
At  Fort  McHenry,  amid  the  rockets  red 
glare  and  bombs  bursting  In  air,  by  the 
dawn's  early  light  I  was  there  .  .  .  yes,  though 
torn  and  tattered  and  blood-spattered,  I 
was  still  there.  I  am  Old  Glory. 

Through  the  film  of  burning  tears,  mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  fiery  wrath  kindled  by 
my  own  boys,  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  and 
the  psalms  of  sadness  choked  my  aching 
heart  and  drowned  my  soul  In  bitter  tears  as 
I  saw  each  one  laid  away,  side  by  side,  at 
Shlloh,  Vlcksburg  and  elsewhere.  Though  far 
from  home,  they  were  not  alone,  for  I  nestled 
them  warmly  to  my  bosom  when  they  bark- 
ened to  the  Long  Roll  and  slow  Taps.  I  am 
Old  Glory. 

From  the  halls  of  Montezupia  to  the  shores 
of  Tripoli,  from  the  Barbary  Coast  to  the 
Philippines,  I  was  carried  high  and  mighty 
by  the  United  States  Marine.  I  tramped 
through  the  blood-soaked  fields  of  Belleau 
Woods,  St.  Mlhlel,  Argonne  Forest,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  the  Marne;  and  I  never  left  my  boys 
over  there,  even  when  it  was  over  .  .  .  over 
there.  And  while  you  kept  the  home-fires 
burning,  my  heart  was  yearning  as  I  kept  my 
desolate,  bitter  vigil  over  the  lonely  graves 
of  those  who  gave  their  last  full  measures 
of  devotion,  and  wholl  stay  forever  to  watch 
the  poppies  grow  amid  the  crosses  row  on 
row  In  Flanders  Field.  May  GOD  damn  my 
soul  if  I  ever  forsake  them.  I  am  Old  Glory. 
I  was  raised  on  Surlbachl  during  the  hell 
of  two  Jima  and  waved  farewell  to  the 
chaplains  who  went  down  with  their  ship. 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  fields  of  gold  In 
piece  turned  red  In  war,  black  when  the 
firing  cease  and  white  forevermore.  I  give 
courage  to  the  young,  comfort  to  the  old 
and  devotion  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
for  I  am  on  the  side  of  God.  I  am  the  mantle 
of  the  unknown  soldier  .  .  .  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever  ...  I  Am  Old  Glory. 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  VA  HOSPITALS 
EARN  HIGH  PRAISE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,    a    constituent    of   mine,    Mr. 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEPTTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 


two  current  articles  about  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  vn-itten  by  Don 
Clark  and  John  M.  Langone,  reporters 
for  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler.  Recently 
there  has  been  considerable  criticism  of 
specific  VA  hospitals  and  the  VA  medical 
care  system.  However,  these  Interesting 
and  carefully- researched  articles  accord 
highest  praise  to  the  VA  hospital  system 
and  to  five  of  New  England's  VA  hos- 
pitals. 

Since  this  represents  the  judgment  of 
independent  observers,  having  no  con- 
nection with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, I  believe  the  arUcles  will  be  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Both  articles  include  speculation  on 
the  relationship  of  VA  hospitals  to  a  fu- 
ture national  health  care  program. 

I  found  the  articles  most  timely.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  since  my 
election  to  Congress  in  1966.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Hospitals  Subcommittee,  I  have 
inspected  several  of  the  hospitals  cited  in 
the  articles  and  many  other  VA  hospitals 
throughout  the  country.  I  will  continue 
to  inspect  them  to  insure  that  American 
veterans  continue  to  receive  the  finest 
quality  medical  care,  and  I  find  it  most 
gratifying  when  responsible  news  media 
contribute  to  a  greater  public  under- 
standing of  the  peeds  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  tiy  VA  hospital  system. 

The  articles, ^hich  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record,  read  as  follows: 
New  England  Hospitals  Abb  Top  Rate 

(By  Don  Clark) 
A  week-long  tour  of  five  Veterans  Admin- 
istration hospitals  in  New  England  Indicates 
that,  whatever  the  case  may  be  elsewhere, 
veterans  here  receive  a  fuU  range  of  high- 
grade  medical  care. 

Sensitive  to  recent  criticism  of  the  VA  sys- 
tem, the  hospital  directors  granted — indeed, 
insisted! — on  full  access  to  every  crevice  of 
their  Institutions. 

In  addition,  they  encouraged  conversa- 
tions with  anyone,  staff  or  patient,  who  cared 
to  voice  an  opinion. 

These  oonversatlons,  plus  an  inspection  of 
scores  of  wards,  clinics,  special  care  units, 
laboratories,  pharmacies,  kitchens,  laundries, 
and  bathrooms,  add  up  to  high  marks  for  VA 
facilities  in  New  England. 

The  five  hospitals  visited  were  as  follows: 
The  795-bed  neuropsychiatrlc  hospital  at 
Northampton,     headed     by     Dr.     James     L. 
Benepe. 

The  188-bed  general  medical  and  surgical 
hospital  and  regional  office  at  White  River 
Jet.,  Vt.,  headed  by  Dr.  Dawson  Tyson. 

The  188-bed  general  hospital  and  nursing 
home  at  Manchester,  N.H.,  headed  by  John  R. 
Rowan. 

The  909-bed  hospital  and  regional  office  at 
Togus,  Me.,  which  provides  medical,  surgical, 
psychiatric,  and  nursing  home  care,  beaded 
by  John  J.  Jackson. 

The  364-bed  hospital  at  Providence.  R.I., 
which  also  gives  medical,  surgical,  and  psy- 
chiatric care,  headed  by  Dr.  James  E.  Black. 
Each  hospital  stands  atop  acres  of  scenic 
groiinds,    and    several    enjoy    commanding 
views  of  the  valleys  and  communities  below. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  facilities  were 
clean,  bright,  and  pleasant.  Filth,  foul  odors, 
or  signs  of  neglect  were  not  to  be  found. 
Evidence    of    renovation,    refurbishment, 
Expansion,  and  new  equipment  was  visible 
on  every  hand. 

Timothy  J.  Harrington,  a  spry  94-year-old 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  had 
only  praise  for  the  care  he  gets  in  the  spot- 
less nursing  home  unit  at  Manchester. 
Relaxing   In   a   sunny   day   room   with   a 
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sweeping  view  of  Merrimack  Valley,  Mr.  Har- 
rington said,  "They  treat  me  wonderful  here. 
Just  wonderful.  Ood  bless  'em  all  I" 

Noting  the  personal  Involvement  of  the 
nursing  staff  for  the  patients,  John  Rowan, 
Manchester  VA  director,  said,  "This  hospital 
holds  a  prestigious  place  in  the  community, 
and  our  people  consider  it  a  prldeful  place 
to  work. 

"We  have  some  cuBtodlans  and  kitchen 
staff,  for  example,  who  have  been  here  20 
years  and  more,  and  they  take  personal 
pride  In  the  care  we  give.  We  are  able  to  at- 
tract a  caliber  of  help  that  vrould  be  hard 
to  recruit  in  a  large  city  at  the  same  wages." 

Dr.  William  F.  Heslin,  chief  of  staff  at 
Manchester,  stressed,  however,  that  what 
really  matters  Is  "quality  of  medical  care. 

"Physical  surroundings  and  hotel-type 
service,  such  as  the  food  and  the  beds,  are 
Important,  of  course,"  he  said,  "but  a  per- 
son can  get  magnificent  medical  care  In  an 
army  tent.  That's  what  we're  in  business 
for — to  give  good  care." 

"On  that  score,"  he  added,  "VA  hospitals 
don't  have  to  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone." 

The  facts  seem  to  support  Dr.  Heslln's 
enthusiasm. 

The  Providence  hospital,  for  example,  is  the 
only  place  in  that  state  with  a  le-bed  hemo- 
dialysis unit,  providing  the  most  advanced 
artificial  kidney  functions  without  cost  for 
veterans  who  would  literally  die  If  such  care 
were  not  available. 

The.  Togus.  Me.,  VA  hospital  pioneered  in 
that  state  In  the  field  of  Intensive  coronary 
care  units,  and  its  program  is  now  widely 
copied. 

The  White  River  Junction  hospital  In  Ver- 
mont, which  is  already  an  indispensable  pMirt 
of  the  medical  degree  program  of  Dartmouth 
University,  is  blazing  trails  In  training  para- 
medical personnel  with  a  hospltal-unlver- 
sity-medical  society  partnership  called 
"Medex." 

The  White  River  Junction  facility  is  also 
doing  advanced  research  In  the  field  of  liver 
diseases  and  metabolic  disturbances. 

Nationally,  the  VA  system  has  led  the  field 
m  successful  treatment  of  tuberculosis  with 
drugs.  It  has  also  been  responsible  for  most 
major  advances  In  the  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  paraplegics,  quadriplegics,  and  am- 
putees during  the  last  25  years. 

In  addition.  New  England  VA  hospitals  are 
leaders  in  giving  continuing  atttentlon  to  a 
patient  once  the  hospitalization  period  has 
ended. 

John  Rowan,  of  Manchester,  said,  "I  think 
we  are  doing  better  than  clvlUan  hospitals  In 
keeping  pace  with  new  expectations  from  pa- 
tients. The  community  hospital  treats  a  per- 
son for  disease,  and  in  most  cases  that's  It. 
But  we  will  not  knowingly  discharge  a  pa- 
tient imtil  we  are  reasonably  sure  he  will 
have  good  care  after  he  leaves  us." 

Most  leaders  of  New  England  VA  hospitals 
voice  confidence  that  the  VA  system  fur- 
nishes a  sound  model  for  any  national  health 
care  program  that  might  be  passed  into  law. 

John  J.  Jackson,  director  of  the  Togus 
facility,  said,  "If  a  national  health  plan 
comes,  we  would  expect  to  take  the  lead  in 
it." 

Dr.  Dawson  Tyson,  director  of  the  White 
River  Junction  facility,  said,  "If  govern- 
ment medicine  arrives  there  could  be  no  bet- 
ter model  than  the  VA. 

"The  VA  Is  the  largest  health  care  com- 
plex In  the  world  with  a  background  of 
vany  years  of  government  control.  It  has 
«nade  mistakes  and  It  has  corrected  them.  Its 
experience  would  be  Invaluable.  I  can't  think 
W  »ny  medical  enterprise  to  compare  with 

Dr.  Hcslln,  chief  of  staff  at  Manchester, 
»lcl,  "What  is  being  talked  about  in  Wash- 
ington  Is  a  system  of  prepaid  health  care. 
In  effect,  the  VA  has  always  done  this.  The 
payment  our  patients  made  was  their  mill- 
**ry  service." 
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John  Rowan,  director  at  Manchester,  said. 
"One  of  the  main  things  a  national  health 
plan  would  have  to  develop  would  be  cost 
accounting.  That  Is  something  the  VA  has 
been  doing  for  years. 

"We  have  a  controlled  system  of  delivering 
health  care,  as  opposed  to  an  entrepreneurial 
system.  If  we  know  our  work  load,  that  is  our 
number  of  patients,  we  know  what  the  care 
will  cost." 

Dr.  James  A  Black,  director  of  the  Provi- 
dence hospital,  said.  "Go  to  any  local  hos- 
pital and  the  least  expensive  rate  you  will 
pay  will  be  $70  to  $75  per  day,  plus  X-rays, 
oxygen,  blood  anesthetics,  and  fees  for  pri- 
vate physicians,  special  nurses,  and  inten- 
sive care,  if  any. 

"Roughly,  our  costs  for  everything  a  pa- 
tient needs,  you  name  it.  will  run  about  $55 
per  day.  This  is  because  we  operate  on  a 
fixed-fee.  non-profit  basis." 

John  D.  Bunger.  assistant  director  of  the 
Togus  facility,  said,  "Perhaps  our  greatest 
success  as  a  potential  model  for  a  national 
health  plan  has  been  our  outpatient  program 
whereby  a  veteran  can  go  for  care  to  his  own 
private  doctor,  who  in  turn  is  paid  by  the 
VA  on  a  fixed-fee  basis." 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Ohler,  chief  of  medicine  at 
Togus.  said.  "The  VA  has  demonstrated  that 
you  can  have  a  large  group  of  federally 
funded  hospitals  that  provide  high-grade 
care  for  a  large  section  of  the  population. 

"We  run  an  efficient  brand  of  socialized 
medicine.  It's  surprising  how  few  problems 
arise  In  this  type  of  program.  What  im- 
presses me  about  this  system  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  doctor  is  what  you  can  do  and 
what  equipment  you  can  get  and  what  pro- 
grams you  can  get  into  depends  entirely  on 
yourself,  even  though  you  sometimes  have 
to  wait  for  the  ponderous  government 
machinery  to  work." 

Dr.  Ohler  voiced  doubt,  however,  that  a 
VA  style  of  socialized  medicine  could  be 
applied  to  the  entire  population. 

"You  can't  Just  multiply  what  we  do  by 
10."  he  said,  "primarily  because  the  people 
who  work  in  this  system  are  here  because 
they  want  to  be.  There  are  many  doctors, 
however,  who  don't  want  anything  to  do  with 
how  we  do  things." 

Dr.  Jamee  Benepe.  director  of  the  North- 
ampton facility,  said.  "I  am  not  so  much 
interested  In  the  form  that  a  health  system 
takes  as  In  the  results  It  delivers.  I  am  not 
certain  that  every  hospital  should  emulate 
the  VA  system." 

As  an  alternative.  Dr.  Benepe  called  for 
studies  to  ascertain  what  local,  regional,  and 
national  health  needs  are  and  then  for  cre- 
ation of  systems  designed  to  meet  those 
needs. 

"What  we  finally  wind  up  with  may  not 
be  anything  like  the  VA."  he  said. 

But  Dr.  Fernald  C.  Fltts,  chief  of  staff  at 
Providence  hospital,  said,  "I  believe  our  sys- 
tem can  be  multiplied  any  number  of  times. 
The  point  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  have  a 
centrally  organized  national  health  program 
that  practices  excellent  medicine  and  could 
practice  even  better  medicine  with  more 
money." 

Dr.  Fltts  voiced  enthusiasm  for  the  Incen- 
tives that  the  VA  offers  to  attract  and  hold 
good  doctors. 

"When  you  compare  figures  accurately, 
benefit  for  benefit,  our  doctors  do  very  well," 
he  said.  "Based  on  the  amount  of  time  they 
must  work,  our  doctors  receive  roughly  the 
same  as  a  doctor  in  private  practice." 

"A  private  doctor,"  he  said,  "must  pay  his 
office  staff,  his  assistants,  his  accountant, 
and  his  insurance.  If  he  takes  two  weeks  off. 
he  has  no  earnings.  It  Is  also  very  difficult 
for  a  private  doctor  to  limit  his  practice. 

"Many  come  to  us  because  they  Just  start 
to  wear  out.  Many  are  disenchanted  with  the 
taxes  and  expenses  that  go  with  the  large 
suHM  of  money. 

"Otir  doctors  are  scheduled  for  40  hours 
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a  week,  although  they  are  technically  on 
call  at  all  times;  they  get  30  paid  days  of  an- 
nual leave.  15  sick  days,  and  authorized  paid 
absence  to  attend  two  medical  conferences 
each  year.  The  Government  also  pays  much 
of  the  cost  of  their  health  Insurance  and  life 
Insurance." 

In  short,  the  VA  hospital  system  has  moved 
a  long  way  from  It*  developmental  phase 
of  1922  to  1946  when  It  was  a  closed  system 
of  bureaucratic  medicine,  with  doctors  on 
civil  service. 

Today,  the  VA  Is  moving  swiftly  toward 
regional  cooperative  arrangements  with  other 
hospitals,  medical  schools,  and  research  In- 
stitutions In  order  to  build  a  network  of 
specialized  facilities  that  can  give  complete 
health  care  to  the  veteran  population  of  an 
entire  geographic  area. 

If  the  experiment  works — and  every  indi- 
cation suggests  that  it  will — the  Veterans 
Administration  system  may  soon  emerge  as 
the  cornerstone  of  high  caliber  socialized 
medicine  In  the  United  States. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  Feb.  8, 
1971] 

Vast  System  Serves  Eucibi.es  Among  28  Mil- 
lion Veterans;  VA's  Hospitals  Alive  and 
Well — Vest  Well 

VA  SETS  pace  in  reseakch,  health  care 
(By  John  M.  Langone) 

The  VA.  the  much-maligned  but  largest 
medical  care  system  under  centralized  man- 
agement m  the  United  States  today,  has  been 
likened  to  the  paradox  of  the  bumblebee: 

Science  says  It  can't  fly — but  somehow  it 
does. 

And,  despite  long  grumbling  at  "this  hor- 
rible experiment  in  socialized  medicine,"  the 
Veterans  Administration  hospital  system — 
called  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery— not  only  is  still  very  much  around 
and  flying  but  It  Is  making  Its  presence  felt 
In  new  and  exciting  ways. 

Conversations  with  VA  officials  in  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  New  England  Indicate 
that  amid  the  exposes  of  some  hospitals,  the 
rhetoric  about  the  medical  crisis  and  all  the 
discussions  of  national  health  Insurance  the 
VA  is  emerging  as  a  model  for  solving  na- 
tional health  care  problems. 

As  a  result,  the  VA  is  a  powerful  contender 
for  a  key  spot  In  any  national  health  program 
that  might  be  enacted,  particularly  since  the 
agency  has  been  cooperating  more  and  more 
with  community  hospitals  and  resources. 

The  role  Is  a  natural.  Despite  criticism,  the 
VA  has  know-how,  efficiency  and  an  overall 
excellent  record  In  the  treatment  of  patients, 
training  of  professionals  and  the  performance 
of  research.  The  role  is  more  fitting  now  that 
there  is  awareness  that  the  concerns  of  «ie 
VA  hecilth  system  are  the  concerns  of  the  rest 
of  medicine. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1930.  the  VA  has 
been  quietly  employing  the  same  essentials 
of  a  successful  system  for  delivering  quality 
care  that  are  now  being  put  forth  as  revolu- 
tionary. And  the  new  medical  experts,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  VA  officials,  have  not  yet  found 
that  the  VA  has  been  through  it  all. 

But  it  Is  a  role  that  has  too  often  been 
neglected  by  the  health  planners,  by  many 
legislators  who  have  written  off  the  VA's  role 
in  a  few  sentences,  by  the  antl-govemment 
involvement  solo  practitioners,  and  even  by 
some  veterans  organizations  which  see,  loom- 
ing in  the  distance,  the  very  real  possibility 
that  the  VA  health  system  may  one  day  be 
treating  non-veterans  under  a  national  pro- 
gram that  would  have  no  need  to  "care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle"  in  a 
special  way. 

What  Is  this  sprawling  system  .  .  .  this 
health  arm  of  the  government's  "great  gray 
agency"  .  .  .  this  practitioner  of  good  medi- 
cine that  seems  to  have  a  knack  for  winding 
up  always,  like  Boston  City  Hospital,  on  the 
ropes? 
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"The  Mafia  is  better  known  than  we  are," 
one  high  VA  official  In  Washington  remarked 
somewhat  ruefully  to  a  recent  visitor.  "The 
average  guy  on  the  street  thinks  the  VA  hoe- 
pitals  are  just  some  place  where  a  bunch  of 
old  guys  He  around  spooning  pablum." 

"The  System,"  as  It  Is  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Marc  J.  Musser.  Chief  medical  director  of  the 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(DMS)  Is  size  with  a  capital  S. 

It  Is  168  hospitals,  63  nursing  homes,  16 
domicllefi,  six  restoration  centers  and  202  out- 
patient clinics — all  serving  those  eligible 
among  a  living  veteran  population  that 
reached,  as  of  June  of  last  year,  some  28  mil- 
lion. (Veterans  and  their  families  represent 
about  96.7  million  persons,  or  about  48  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  population.) 

It  is  a  daily  Inpatient  census  that  averages 
102,000,  and  about  6.1  million  visits  to  the 
outpatient  clinics. 

It  Is  94  VA  hospitals  with  direct,  ongoing 
affiliation  with  80  of  the  more  than  100  ap- 
proved and  developing  medical  schools  in  the 
country,  75  schools  of  social  work,  51  dental 
schools,  93  departments  of  psychology,  and 
more  than  300  universities,  colleges  and  Jun- 
ior colleges  providing  ooxirses  in  various 
health  professions. 

It  is  a  staff  of  6,000  fulltime  and  part- 
time  physicians,  15,000  registered  nurses  and 
16,000  licensed  practical  nurses  and  nurs- 
ing assistants. 

As  a  substantial  health  care  provider  and 
employer  of  health  and  medical  personnel, 
the  VA  system  is  also  a  signlflcant  contribu- 
tor to  the  reservoir  of  Health  service  per- 
sonnel. & 

This  is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  the  agency 
trains  physicians  filing  12  per  cent  of  all 
available  medical  realdency  positions  (In 
terms  of  Individuals,  23  per  cent  of  aU  resi- 
dents received  training  in  VA  hospitals) ,  60 
per  cent  of  all  medical  school  graduates, 
basic  nursing  students  from  22  per  cent  of 
the  country's  nursing  schools  including  48 
per  cent  of  all  baccalaureate  programs. 

Also,  20  per  cent  of  all  social  work  stu- 
dents In  recognized  schools,  residents  in  20 
per  oent  of  all  approved  dental  residencies 
and  interns  In  33  per  cent  of  all  approved 
dental  internships,  32  per  cent  of  all  dietetic 
interns,  20  per  cent  of  all  graduating  cUnical 
and  counseling  psychology  trainees  at  the 
Ph.  D.  level  and  26  per  cent  of  all  hospital 
pharmacy  Interns  and  residents. 

VA  submitted  a  budget  for  medical  care 
for  1971  that  was  some  $160  million  over  the 
previoxis  year.  Later.  President  Nixon  de- 
cided an  additional  t50  million  was  needed 
and  he  approved  a  total  request  of  91.762 
billion,  by  far  the  most  money  ever  requested. 
Congress  ultimately  approved  a  budget  that 
was  Just  »105  million  tver  the  President's 
request,  an  increase  of  little  over  five  per 
cent. 

"Let's  suppose  the  VA  suddenly  died," 
said  Dr.  Musser,  a  lay-lt-on-the-llne  physi- 
cian who  feels  strongly  about  the  DMS'  re- 
sponsibilities in  designing  a  system  of  health 
care  for  all  Americans.  "We  pump  millions 
into  the  economy  of  the  Boston  area.  About 
83  per  cent  of  every  dollar  we  spend  Is  for 
personnel,  and  99  per  oent  of  that  Is  spent 
locally. 

"On  the  day  the  VA  died,  a  third  or  half 
of  the  medical  school  classes  at  Boston 
wouldn't  have  any  place  to  go,  and  they'd 
overcrowd  the  facilities.  A  large  number  of 
other  health  workers  wouldn't  have  our  labs 
for  training. 

"God  knows  how  many  patients,  out- 
patients. Indigents.  Tbere'd  be  tremendous 
Impact  on  welfare  programs.  We  Just  can't 
afford  to  wipe  out  100,000  hospital  beds. 

"And  it's  not  Just  beds.  On  the  day  the 
VA  died,  you'd  be  wiping  out  the  biggest 
kidney  dialysis  system  In  the  United  States." 
Dr.  Musser  commented  on  recent  dis- 
closures of  problems  In  VA  hospitals.  "Our 
gains  certainly   outweigh   our   losses.  Many 
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of  the  attacks  had  to  do  with  the  cleanliness 
of  our  hospitals,  how  long  It  took  to  get  a 
glass  of  water,  the  physical  plant  and  so  on. 
"But  really.  If  you're  sick  I'd  be  most  con- 
cerned that  first,  a  prompt  diagnosis  is  made 
and  that  right  treatment  is  insituted.  I  don't 
care  what  else.  If  you  don't  have  that  you've 
had  It. 

•You  can  talk  about  color  TVs.  and  ask 
if  the  place  Is  like  a  country  club,  or  is  the 
coffee  hot.  How  the  hell  essential  is  all  that 
to  the  saving  and  the  prolonging  of  life? 
It's  unfortunate  to  draw  conclusions  that  the 
quality  of  care  Is  lousy.  That's  all  too  simple. 
"Name  me  a  system  that  Isn't  lacking.  I 
reject  the  implication  that  our  care  is  below 
high  standard.  I  put  the  quality  of  care  in 
VA  hospitals  in  the  upper  15  per  cent  of  all 
the  hospitals  in  the  country.  To  say  we  don't 
have  problems  would  be  utterly  ridiculous. 
Our  hospitals  aren't  all  palaces,  though 
many  are.  But  we  have  access  to  the  best 
talent  in  the  country  and  we  use  it." 

"The  system."  with  its  maturity  and  expe- 
rience, deals  so  effectively  in  the  marketplace 
that  equivalent  services  In  VA  have  always 
remained  substantially  below  the  cost  in  the 
private  sector. 

"It  Is  the  system  which  establishes  our 
leverage  to  obtain  expensive  equipment  or 
scarce  manpower  and  to  use  these  resources 
in  an  economically  defensible  manner,"  says 
Dr.  Musser.  "Make  no  mistake.  It  is  the  sys- 
tem that  conunands  the  respect  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  private  sector.  If  this  point  is 
unclear,  try  dealing  with  a  medical  or  dental 
association  from  the  usual  community  hos- 
pital base. 

"Try  to  set  up  a  residency  program  or  other 
teaching  effort  In  a  community  hospital  of 
the  same  bed  capacity  as  your  VA  hospital, 
and  take  note  of  the  fact  that  on  its  advisory 
committees  and  consultant  roles,  VA  has 
secured  the  best  brains  in  American  medi- 
cine." 

It  is  Dr.  Musser's  contention  that  all  the 
necessary  attributes  for  a  successful  health 
delivery  system  exist  and  are  being  exploited 
by  the  VA.  He  listed  these  as  easy  and  con- 
venient access  to  the  system,  a  full  spectrum 
of  health  resources  so  that  care  will  be  com- 
prehensive, emphasis  on  treatment  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  disease,  maximum  efficiency 
to  assure  economic  advantages  to  both  pub- 
lic and  private  consumers  (one  of  the  best 
ways  to  achieve  this  is  to  delegate  the  ex- 
pensive duties  of  physicians  to  paramedics), 
and  prepayment. 

Last  month.  Dr.  A.  Wendell  Musser,  asso- 
ciate chief  VA  medical  director,  was  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  seminar  of  the  Harvard  Center  for 
Commumty  Health  and  Medical  Care.  At  the 
meeting,  he  outlined  a  key  example  of  a  VA 
effort — reglonallzatlon  of  medical  care  facili- 
ties. 

In  several  parts  of  the  country,  VA  hos- 
pitals already  are  working  together  in  what 
is  essentially  a  regional  plan,  solving  prob- 
lems that  could  not  be  handled  by  an  indi- 
vidual hospital  alone. 

"We  have  found,"  Dr.  Musser  told  the 
Harvard  group,  "that  we  can  link  together 
three,  four,  five  adjacent  hospitals  into  a 
regional  complex.  These  hospitals  differ. 
Some  will  be  small,  some  large,  some  psychi- 
atric, but  each  will  be  developed  to  its  maxi- 
mum potential.  There  will  be  at  least  one 
affiliated  medical  school  or  university  health 
center  hospital  in  each  complex  that  is  ca- 
pable of  providing  a  full  array  of  the  most 
sophisticated  services." 

Reglonallzatlon,  one  of  the  most  useful 
working  concepts  of  our  time.  Is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  Implement  in  the  private  sector. 
"But,  In  the  VA  system  this  pattern  of  oper- 
ation will  be  comparatively  easy  to  estab- 
lish," says  Dr.  Musser. 

What  of  the  VA's  role  in  the  event  a 
national  health  program  Is  Instituted? 
And  what  of  the  possibility  of  the  veterans 
hospitals  treating  non-veterans? 
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The  first  question  Is  not  easily  answered 
in  any  definitive  way.  But  what  emerges  from 
mterviews  In  Washington  and  in  the  Boston 
area  Is  that  if  It  ever  comes — and  Dr.  Krlshan 
Kapur,  chief  of  dental  services  at  the  mod- 
ernized Boston  VA  Outpatient  Clinic  is  one 
who  believes  "the  stage  is  already  set.  It's 
oomlng" — the  VA  is  ready,  wUllng  and  able 
to  participate. 

One  attribute  of  the  DMS  Is  Its  potential 
for  expansion,  and  this  could  serve  it  well  if 
national  health  moves  In.  When  hurricane 
Camllle  hit  the  Gulf  Coast,  for  instance, 
the  VA  hospitals  in  the  southeast  opened 
their  doors  to  a  considerable  load  of  injured 
and  displaced  persons. 

In  1966,  the  VA  was  braced  to  absorb  an 
overload  from  Medicare  which,  as  it  turned 
out,  didn't  come.  "It  could  even  be  ready  to 
participate  in  universal  health  Insurance  If 
called  upon, '  said  Dr.  Musser. 

"Discussions  about  this  are  Increasing,  and 
there  are  speculations  of  possible  relation- 
ships with  the  VA.  The  DMS  must  be  ready 
to  play  In  this  league  if  called  upon.  ReaUy, 
we  could  accommodate  an  Insurance  system. 
All  we'd  have  to  do  Is  change  our  accounting 
system." 

Dr.  Francis  B.  Carroll,  director  of  the 
920-bed  Boston  VA  Hospital,  affiliated  with 
Boston  University  and  Tufts  University 
Schools  of  Medicine,  put  it  this  way: 

"It  stands  to  reason  tluit  if  the  federal 
government  is  putting  money  out  of  pocket 
for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  paying  big 
bills  for  it,  and  we've  got  some  hospital 
charging  $105  a  day,  ala  carte  for  Just  the 
room,  and  here's  a  federal  agency  that  does 
it  all  for  $56  a  day.  Inclusive — how  long  do 
you  think  the  people  or  the  government  are 
going  to  put  up  with  that? 

"Should  they  have  a  national  health  plan 
when  they  already  have  the  largest  one  fully 
staffed,  not  dependent  on  physicians  in  the 
community,  ready-made  and  with  built-in 
assets? 

Our  deficiency  Is  that  we  don't  have 
women  and  children.  If  the  law  were 
changed,  and  we  go  those  patients,  this 
would  not  be  a  liability  but  a  big  blessing." 
John  J.  Whalen.  director  of  the  936-bed 
Bedford  VA  Hospital,  a  predominantly  neuro- 
peychlatric  activity  linked  with  Harvard, 
Tufts  and  BU,  commented: 

"With  all  the  discussions  of  national 
health  insurance  we  never  hear  the  VA  men- 
tioned. We'll  have  a  place  in  It  if  it  comes. 

"We  have  the  knowhow,  the  ability  to  or- 
ganize nationally.  Maybe  they'll  consolidate 
the  federal  hospitals  as  they  now  stand,  but 
if  it  oomes  well  be  ready  for  It.  We'd  be  in 
an  excellent  position  with  our  university 
affliliations,  for  preserving  the  high  quality 
of  care." 

Another  VA  official  in  Boston  had  this  to 
say:  "There's  no  string  oi  hospitals  Includ- 
ing the  Public  Health  Service,  and  they're 
probably  going  out  of  business,  tied  as  close- 
ly to  medical  schools  as  the  VA. 

"We  feel  they'll  serve  us  well  when  national 
health  comes  into  being.  For  one  thing  It 
won't  come  unless  the  medical  schools  en- 
dorse it.  The  VA  hospitals  under  a  national 
health  system  would  be  dual  purpose  insti- 
tutions, not  only  treating  veterans  but  non- 
vets,  patients  at  large. 

"The  schools  would  love  It.  Let's  face  It. 
we're  a  workshop  for  them,  and  we  don't  kid 
ourselves  that  they'd  probably  try  to  take 
over  the  whole  business  If  we'd  let  them. 

"If  the  health  system  is  nationalized  maybe 
the  VA  would  take  over  some  of  the  volun- 
tary hospitals  that  are  having  a  bad  time  of 
it,  annex  th«n  and  run  a  dual  hospital.  A 
lot  probably  wouldn't  siu-vive  without  that 
kind  of  a  union." 

On  the  touchy  subject  of  doing  something 
special  for  veterans — the  necessity  for  which 
might  be  wiped  out  if  everyone  were  treated 
under  a  national  health  system — many  ad- 
ministrators seemed  to  agree  that  a  system 
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of  priority  would  have  to  be  establUhed  to 
pacify  the  veterans  organizations.  "If  there's 
only  one  bed  left  in  a  VA  hospital,  for  ex- 
ample." an  administrator  said,  "and  a  vet 
and  a  non-vet  apply,  you  give  it  to  the 
vet." 

There  already  is  considerable  Interplay  be- 
tween the  community  and  the  VA  hospital 
system.  Apart  from  emergencies  like  hurri- 
cane Camllle,  and  the  affiliations  with  schools 
and  universities,  there  are  other  examples  of 
extra- VA  links. 

In  Denver,  for  example,  civilian  hospitals 
send  their  organ  transplant  patients  to  the 
famed  VA  hospital,  where  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Stark,  one  of  the  world's  most  respected  sur- 
geons, works. 

Recent  legislation  has  placed  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  as  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  of  the  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs  Service,  and  a  VA 
representative  on  each  of  the  Regional  Ad- 
visory Groups  of  the  established  55  Regional 
Medical  Programs  now  in  operation  through- 
out the  country.  (With  respect  to  that,  one 
VA  official  remarked:  "They  never  consulted 
us  on  RMP,  because  they  weren't  visionary 
enough.  But  they're  doing  It  now.") 

Under  VA  regulations,  the  organization 
"may  Join  with  non-VA  hospitals  in  a  co- 
operative effort  to  share  the  use  of  special- 
ized medical  resources."  Primary  emphasis  In 
this  program  area  is  on  outpatient  diagnos- 
tic services  and  care,  but  Inpatient  care  Is 
not  excluded. 

One  exciting  and  hitherto  unpubllclzed 
project  Involves  what  is  meant  to  be  a 
model  rehabilitation  center  at  the  West 
Roxbury  VA  Hospital,  a  national  facility  that 
would  treat  patients  for  spinal  cord  Injuries, 
for  orthopedic  problems  and  for  cardiac  ail- 
ments. (West  Roxbury  VA  has  three  major 
services:  spinal  cord  Injury,  with  132  beds; 
medicine  and  surgery,  all  well  represented  in 
the  field  of  cardiovascular  facilities,  with 
both  a  cardiocatheterlzation  lab  and  an 
open  heart  surgical  program. 

The  complexion  of  the  hospital's  patient 
population  has  changed  as  the  facility  ex- 
perlences  Increased  applications  and  admis- 
sions of  Vietnam  veterans,  partictilarly  with 
spinal  cord  injixrles  and  orthopedic  prob- 
lems. 

Both  Dr.  Musser  and  Corydon  F.  Heard, 
director  of  the  West  Roxbury  Hospital,  re- 
vealed that  a  team  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  was  In  Washington  recently  to  discuss 
lending  the  school's  support. 

More  Interesting  Is  the  possibility  that  an 
additional  unit  would  be  built  to  handle 
non-veterans,  the  victims  of  Increasing 
spinal  cord  injuries  an  the  highways  and  in 
swimming  accidents. 

At  the  Brockton  VA  Hospital,  a  unique 
community  -  hospital  -  Industry  -  rehabilita- 
tion program  (CHIRP)  is  operated  for  men- 
tally ill  veterans,  with  the  focvis  on  real 
work.  It  Involves  light  assembly  Jobs  fur- 
nished by  local  industry  for  which  patients 
»re  paid.  Nearly  260  industries  in  New  Eng- 
land and  some  outside  states  provide  work 
to  be  done  at  the  hospital. 

The  hospital's  pioneer  alcoholism  unit  also 
provides  lectures  and  courses  for  clergymen, 
police  and  other  interested  groups. 

"The  day  tht  VA  had  a  big  fence  around 
It  Is  gone. "  remarked  Bedford  VA's  Whelan. 
"We've  Intensive  programs  here,  and  use 
CDDununity  resources  heavily.  Middlesex 
Conununlty  College  Is  on  the  grounds,  and 
silled  health  personnel  will  be  trained  there." 

His  view  was  echoed  by  Clifford  J.  Cho- 
quette.  administrative  assistance  to  Dr.  Er- 
nest W.  Kell.  chief  of  staff:  "The  great  role 
tbe  VA  will  play  in  the  future  is  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  health  care  workers.  We 
can  really  start  here." 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  VA  could  not 
<lo  its  Job  properly  If  it  existed  in  a  vacuum. 

In  the  area  of  psychiatric  care,  for  Instance, 
lie  families  are  as  Important  as  the  patient. 
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"A  man  doesn't  get  sick  all  by  himself,"  said 
Dr.  Kell.  "One  has  to  consider  the  problem 
as  a  whole,  and  most  often  the  problem  lies 
In  the  family." 

The  Bedford  VA  Hospital  U  also  one  end  of 
a  television  link  with  the  MOH,  a  hookup 
known  as  teleconsultation.  Health  profes- 
sionals exchange  medical  information  imme- 
diately and  directly  across  the  16  miles. 
Dr.  Musser  summed  it  up  this  way: 
"Our  enormous  system  of  health  Insurance, 
Medicare,  Medicaid  and  other  welfare  pro- 
grams are  rapidly  moving  the  nation  toward, 
if  not  a  single  system  of  health  care,  at  least 
a  single  quality  ol  service.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, no  single  entity  within  our  so- 
ciety, private  or  public,  can  remain  in  auton- 
omous isolation  while  the  health  needs  of 
the  nation  are  unfulfilled." 

HzAKT  TO  LasKB  TO  Livn:   VA's  Ma  job 
Successes 

A  total  of  6654  investigators  participated 
In  5742  VA  research  projects  during  the  last 
fiscal  period. 

This  heavy  research  role  of  the  VA  has  paid 
off  In  the  past.  Over  the  years,  some  of  the 
big  research  accompUshments  have  been: 

Treatment  of  TB  has  Improved  to  the  point 
that  veterans  hospitalized  for  the  disease 
decreased  from  17,000  Ln  1964  to  less  than 
3000. 

First  successful  Implant  of  Pacemaker, 
achieved  at  Buffalo. 

Pioneering  work  in  lowering  body  tem- 
perature in  connection  with  open  heart  sur- 
gery, done  at  Coral  Gables. 

World's  first  and  only  successful  liver 
transplant,  at  Denver. 

Development  of  gamma  globulin  "borae 
serimi"  to  control  body's  rejection  reaction 
in  organ  transplants. 

Some  of  the  earliest  work  In  laser  surgery, 
in  progress  since  1963  at  West  Roxbury,  PltU- 
burgh  and  Washington. 
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HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  talked  with  representatives  of  the 
press  in  Los  Angeles  regarding  the  pres- 
ent chaos  being  faced  by  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  due  to  Rolls  Royce's  abro- 
gation of  its  agreement  to  supply  engines 
for  the  L-1011  jet  airliner.  The  admin- 
istration and  Lockheed  are  now  confer- 
ring with  officials  of  both  the  British 
Government  and  Rolls  Royce.  If  the 
British  firm  does  not  supply  the  engines, 
Lockheed  faces  bankruptcy.  The  follow- 
ing questions  from  various  members  of 
the  press  and  my  answers  will,  hopefully, 
answer  some  important  questions  con- 
cerning this  situation: 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Rolls  Rotce- 
lockheed 

Q.  A  great  deal  ol  confusion  exists  from 
all  the  speculations  in  the  British  press  and 
the  American  press  about  the  status  of  Lock- 
heed's commercial  airplane  program,  the  L- 
1011.  following  the  collapse  of  the  Rolls 
Royce  Company  in  England.  What  is  your 
understanding  of  the  status  of  this  situation 
at  this  moment? 

A.  The  Rolls  Royce  engine  division  is  the 
developer  and  supplier  of  an  engine  called 
the  RB.  211  and  they  have  a  contract  to 
supply  this  engine  to  Lockheed  for  the  L- 
1011.  and  indirectly  for  the  airline  customers 
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of  the  L-1011.  When  they  went  Into  a  re- 
ceivership they  said  they  were  unable  finan- 
cially to  continue  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  this  engine  and  therefore  would 
have  to  abrogate  their  contract  with  Lock- 
heed and  the  airlines.  The  apparent  immedi- 
ate reason  given  by  Rolls  Royce  was  the 
withdrawal  by  the  British  Government  and 
by  Brttlsh  banks  from  the  assurances  they 
had  given  last  November  that  further  financ- 
ing of  about  $150  miUlon  or  more  would  be 
provided  to  Rolls  to  continue  the  engine  de- 
velopment and  to  start  work  on  production 
models.  Additionally,  they  said  that  the  cost 
of  each  engine  would  be  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  higher  than  the  contract 
price  they  had  agreed  to  at  the  beginning  ol 
the  program.  After  the  annoxincement  that 
Rolls  Royce  would  go  Into  receivership,  the 
British  Government  announced  it  would 
purchase  the  airplane  engine  part  of  Rolls 
Royce  and  would  continue  production  of  all 
Rolls  Royce  engines  except  the  RB.  211  They 
denied  any  obligation  to  Lockheed  or  the 
U.8.  airlines,  but  they  did  indicate  that  they 
might  be  willing  to  continue  this  engine  if 
the  U.S.  Government  or  Lockheed  or  the  air- 
lines would  put  up  the  necessary  money  and 
would  absolve  them  of  any  claims  for  dam- 
ages resulting  from  late  delivery  of  the  en- 
gines. 

Q.  Has  any  way  been  found  for  the  U.S 
Government  or  U.S.  companies  to  supplv  the 
needed  money? 

A.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  way  for 
the  U.S.  Government  to  supply  the  money 
even  If  it  was  proper  for  taxpayers  money  to 
be  used  In  this  way.  As  far  as  Lockheed  and 
the  airlines  are  concerned,  they  are  in  bad 
financial  condition  themselves  currently  due 
to  a  number  of  factors,  and  It  would  seem 
difficult,  to  say  the  least,  lor  them  to  supply 
the  money.  Particularly,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  supply  the  $150  mllUon 
vyorking  capital  needed  by  RoUs  Royce  fop 
the  completion  of  the  engine  development 
and  the  beginning  of  production  models 
They  might  be  able  to  absorb  at  least  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  increased  production 
costs. 

.v.?"  ^^*  efforts  are  being  made  to  resolve 
this  situation? 

A.  I  understand  Lockbeed's  chairman  Dan 
Haughton,  arrived  in  London  this  morning 
to  meet  with  various  Rolls  Royce  and  BrlUsh 
Government  officials  to  determine  if  there  is 
some  practical  way  to  continue  production 
of  the  RB.  211  engine.  Since  the  first  an- 
nouncements in  London,  British  Government 
officials  have  softened  their  stand  a  great 
deal  and  have  indicated  they  at  least  might - 
be  able  to  provide  the  $150  mllUon  working 
capital,  if  Lockheed  and  the  alrUnes  could 
pick  up  the  cost  Increase  of  the  production 
engines.  The  Brttlsh  Government  has  been 
under  great  pressure  inside  the  United  King- 
dom from  the  opposition  party  in  Parlia- 
ment—from British  labor  unions— and  from 
the  Brttlsh  news  media  to  fulfill  the  commit- 
ments on  the  engine  contract  and  to  restore 
confidence  in  Brttlsh  trade  relationships  aU 
over  the  world.  Additionally  there  have  been 
efforts  by  various  U.S.  Government  officials 
Including  President  Nixon  and  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Packard,  to  encourage  the 
British  to  stand  by  BrltUh  commitments  In 
view  of  the  series  of  catastrophies  that  would 
occur  in  the  U.S.  if  the  I^iOU  project  Is 
cancelled. 

Q.  Are  there  no  alternate  engines  manu- 
factured In  the  U.S.  which  could  be  used  to 
power  the  L-1011? 

A.  There  are  two  alternate  engines — one 
manufactured  by  General  Electrtc  for  use  in 
the  McDonnell -Douglas  DC-10,  and  the  other 
manufactured  by  Pratt  &  Whitney  for  use 
on  the  Boeing  747.  Both  of  these  alternate 
engines  are  being  analyzed  by  Lockheed 
engineers  and  I  understand  that  both  could 
be  used.  But  It  is  probable  that  either  of 
these  engines — ^being  somewhat  different  in 
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size  and  design  from  the  RB.  211,  would  force 
a  redesign  of  the  L-lOll  tall  and  therefore 
require  a  substantial  delay  and  would  sub- 
stautlally  Increase  the  cost  of  the  airplane. 
Lockheed  has  not  announced  any  delay  or 
cost  numbers  for  one  of  these  alternate 
engines,  but  It  seems  likely  that  the  best 
solution  would  be  to  continue  the  RB.  211. 
If  satisfactory  contract  arrangements  can  be 
negotiated  between  Lockheed  and  the  British 
Government. 

Q.  What  will  happen  If  the  alternate  en- 
gines are  not  feasible,  and  If  a  satisfactory 
contract  cannot  be  negotiated  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  RB.  211? 

A.  It  would  force  Lockheed  to  cancel  the 
L-1011  and  probably  would  force  Lockheed 
Into  immediate  bankruptcy.  Of  course,  the 
cancellation  would  also  cause  about  30  000 
workers  in  the  U.S.  to  lose  their  Jobs — 16,000 
at  Lockheed  and  15,000  or  more  at  L-1011 
subcontractors  and  suppliers.  Additionally, 
the  ripple  effect  probably  would  cavise  the 
bankruptcy  of  several  othor  U.S.  firms  who 
are  deeply  Involved  with  Lockheed  as  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  of  the/major  sys- 
tems that  go  Into  the  airplane. 

Q.  Why  would  the  cancellation  of  the 
L-1011  cause  bankruptcy  at  Lockheed? 

A.  According  to  published  reports,  a  con- 
sortium of  24  banks  already  has  loaned  $350 
million  essentially  for  this  project,  and  the 
airline  customers  have  made  advance  pay- 
ments to  Lockheed  of  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion. Of  course  Lockheed  already  has  in- 
vested very  large  sums  of  its  own  in  the 
L-1011,  and  the  combined  total  of  these  In- 
vestments obvlouslyts  somewhere  In  the  high 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  No  income 
can  be  derived  from  the  L-1011  until  actual 
deliveries  to  the  airlines  are  madi.  and  there- 
fore there  would  be  no  money  to  nay  back 
the  banks  and  to  repay  the  advance  payments 
from  airlines.  The  losses  thus  incuire<l  are  far 
more  than  Lockheed's  net  worth  and  there- 
fore a  receivership  for  Lockheed  would  be  the 
only  possible  resxUt  in  order  to  provide  all 
creditors  and  Lockheed  stockholders  with  at 
least  some  proportionate  share  of  a  retxirn 
on  the  loans  and  the  Investments. 

Q.  What  would  happen  to  otber  Lockheed 
programs,  like  the  Poseidon  missile,  the 
Agena  satellite,  the  C5A.  the  P-3  and  S-3  for 
the  Navy,  the  Cheyenne  helicopter  for  the 
Army,  the  shipbuilding  projects  in  Seattle, 
the  electronics  programs  In  New  Jersey,  and 
all  the  others? 

A.  No  one  knows  for  sure.  Although  I  am 
not  a  lawyer.  I  understand  that,  under  the 
terms  of  a  bankruptcy,  the  trustees  In  re- 
ceivership have  as  their  first  duty  the  pro- 
tection of  creditors  and  stockholders,  and 
they  have  a  wide  latitude  of  powers  to 
abrogate  agreements — to  sell  off  assets — and 
even  to  alter  union  agreements  affecting  em- 
ployees. It  Is  impossible  to  say  what  the 
trustees  might  decide  about  the  continuance 
of  the  many  Lockheed  programs — and  even 
the  uncertainty  that  would  occur  while  they 
were  deciding  what  to  do  could  In  Itself  lead 
to  chaotic  conditions  for  both  Lockheed 
employees  and  the  thousands  of  Lockheed 
subcontractors  and  suppliers.  Deputy  S'vn- 
tary  of  Defense  Packard  has  said  repeatedly 
that  Lockheed  bankruptcy  is  not  a  gcod  solu- 
tion from  the  U.S.  Government's  point  of 
view,  as  It  covUd  seriously  Jeopardize  Lock- 
heed's ability  to  perform  Its  vital  defense 
contracts  and  its  continuance  as  a  supplier  of 
products  that  are  extremely  important  to  the 
security  of  the  U.S.  ) 

Q.  What  about  the  fKects  on  unemploy- 
ment and  California's  economy? 

A.  Most  of  the  15.000  Lockheed  people  who 
work  on  the  1011  are  located  in  Los  An- 
geles County — either  at  Burbank  or  Palm- 
dale — but  the  15.000  Job  holders  In  subcon- 
tractor and  supplier  plants  are  scattered  all 
over  the  U.S.  Additionally,  the  ripple  effect 
of  30.000  people  losing  their  Jobs  woxild 
serloxisU  affect  many  other  service  businesses 
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\n  many  states.  On  top  of  that,  if  a  bank- 
ruptcy, or  a  series  of  bankruptcies  were  to 
occxir.  it  could  further  affect  many  more 
thousands  of  employees  at  other  Lockheed 
locations  and  at  locations  of  Lockh^d  sub- 
cjntractors  and  suppliers.  It  is  impossible 
to  calculate  all  of  the  disastrous  effects 
this  series  of  events  would  have  on  our  na- 
tion's economy.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
effect  would  be  to  turn  these  employees 
from  the  position  of  taxpayers  instead  to  the 
position  of  having  to  be  dependent  on  other 
taxpayers  through  welfare  payments  or  other 
programs,  such  as  unemployment  insurance. 
This  sort  of  economic  effect  is  only  the 
beginning — since  it  would  trigger  a  back- 
ward economic  cycle  of  very  Important  pro- 
portions. 

Q.  With  all  these  harmful  effects  that 
could  occur  from  the  Rolls  Royce-Lockheed 
situation,  what  are  you  doing  to  help  solve 
the  problem? 

A.  First  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  asking  that  the  look  at  the  trade 
relationships  between  the  British  and  the 
U.S..  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  these 
relationships  to  the  British,  to  Indicate  that 
their  abrogation  of  this  contract  might  be 
very  harmful  to  the  British  in  the  long 
run  due  to  the  loss  of  credibility  in  the 
world  trade  markets.  Next.  I  Joined  with 
three  other  California  congressmen — the 
Chairman  of  our  California  Delegation.  Chet 
Hollfield;  Congressman  Al  Smith  of  the 
Glendale  area;  and  Congressman  Jim  Gor- 
man of  the  Van  Nuys  area — to  petition 
President  Nixon  to  use  every  possible  influ- 
ence available  to  him  to  encourage  the  Brit- 
ish to  stand  by  their  commitments  on  the 
RB.211  engine.  Then,  Just  today.  I  have  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Packard  and  to  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee asking  that  an  investigation  be  made 
to  determine  if  the  U.S.  Government  should 
continue  to  buy  other  engine  products  from 
Rolls  Royce  in  view  of  the  unreliability  that 
they  have  demonstrated  in  connection  with 
the  RB.211  contract.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
is  questionable  whether  we  can  afford  to  de- 
pend on  Rolls  Royce  for  engines  for  U.S. 
military  use,  and  we  ought  to  be  looking 
for  alternate  ways  of  meeting  our  military 
requirements.  In  this  way.  too.  we  would  in- 
dicate to  the  British  that  their  abrogation 
of  their  commitments  and  responsibilities 
on  the  RB.211  would  possibly  cause  severe 
consequences  to  them  in  their  other  trade 
relationships  with  the  U.S. 

Q.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  British 
action  in  seeking  to  renegotiate  the  RB.  211 
for  a  higher  price  is.  after  all.  the  same  ap- 
proach Lockheed  Itself  used  in  connection 
with  the  C5A  contract  and  other  U.S.  military 
programs.  Is  there  any  truth  to  that? 

A.  I  don't  believe  the  two  cases  are  at  all 
simlliar.  My  understanding  is  that  Lockheed 
had  a  series  of  legal  claims  against  the  U.S. 
Government  based  on  differing  legal  interpre- 
tations of  their  contracts  and  Lockheed  was 
merely  attempting  to  press  its  legal  claims. 
In  the  Rolls  Royce  case,  there  are  no  legal 
differences  of  opinion  between  Rolls  Royce 
and  Lockheed — and  if  there  were  any  legal 
claims  they  would  be  by  the  customer,  Lock- 
heed, against  the  supplier.  Rolls  Royce.  in- 
stead of  the  other  way  around. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  these  current  negotiations? 

A.  Of  course  it  is  a  bit  too  soon  to  say, 
but  I  believe  the  British  people  are  at  a 
very  critical  crossroad  in  their  trade  relation- 
ships all  over  the  world.  As  we  all  know,  that 
Island  kingdom  is  totally  dependent  on 
maintaining  good  trade  relationships  for  Its 
survival.  If  they  remain  adamant  in  going 
down  the  road  toward  abrogation  of  solemn 
commitments,  they  can  destroy  their  credi- 
bility for  a  generation  or  more  to  come.  Or. 
they  can  stand  by  their  commitments  and 
restore  confidence  throughout  the  world  that 
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they  will  live  up  to  their  trade  agree- 
ments. For  their  sake,  as  well  as  ours,  I  hope 
they  decide  to  stand  by  their  agreements. 


NATIONAL    GUARD    CIVIL 
DISTURBANCE  TRAINING 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  been  joined  by  29  of  my  colleagues 
in  reintroducing  legislation  designed  to 
insure  that  the  National  Guard  is  ade- 
quately trained  and  equipped  to  handle 
civil  disturbances — be  they  in  our  cities 
or  on  our  campuses. 

The  most  recent  Army  civil  disturbance 
plan — Garden  plot — notes: 

The  normal  reflex  action  of  the  well- 
trained  combat  soldier  to  sniper  fire  is  to  re- 
spond with  an  overwhelming  mass  of  fire- 
power. 

But  it  goes  on  to  warn  that — 
In  a  civil  disturbance  situation,  this  tactic 
endangers  innocent  people  more  than  snipers. 

The  truth  of  this  statement — as  it 
applies  to  the  far  less  well-trained  Na- 
tional Guard — was  made  tragically  clear 
on  the  Kent  State  campus  last  May  4 
when  four  students  were  slain  and  10 
more  woimded — many  of  whom  were  not 
even  taking  part  in  the  demonstration. 

As  the  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest  stated : 

The  flrlng  of  rifles  into  a  crowd  of  students 
and  the  deaths  that  followed  were  unneces- 
sary, unwarranted,  and  inexcusable. 

It  is  clear  that  the  National  Guard  was 
ill  equipped,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
to  handle  the  situation. 

The  only  thing  that  could  possibly  be 
more  tragic  than  the  events  at  Kent 
State  would  be  for  Congress  not  to  re- 
spond positively  by  making  sure  that  the 
guardsmen  are  well  trained  and  equipped 
before  they  are  sent  onto  our  campuses 
or  into  our  cities  to  quell  disturbances  in 
the  future.  ' 

To  date,  the  National  Guard's  primary 
duty  has  been  to  be  ready  to  respond  to 
its  Federal  mission;  that  is,  to  provide 
organized  imits  of  trained  personnel  with 
suflScient  and  suitable  equipment  to  aug- 
ment the  Active  Army  and  Air  Force  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  To 
achieve  the  necessary  state  of  prepared- 
ness, guardsmen  receive  5  to  6  months 
of  active  duty  training,  and  then  return 
to  civilian  life  with  a  SVa-year  commit- 
ment to  meet  one  weekend  per  month 
as  well  as  for  2  weeks  "summer  camp " 
each  year. 

Since  National  Guardsmen  are  civilian 
90  percent  of  the  time — for  the  most 
part,  serving  in  managerial,  professional, 
or  technical  positions — they  are,  under- 
standably, not  as  well  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined as  are  Regular  Army  units.  This 
is  why  the  Army  assumes  that  another 
several  months  training  would  be  re- 
quired after  a  call-up  before  the  Na- 
tional Guard  units  could  be  committed 
to  a  battle. 
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But  when  local  police  forces  are  in- 
capable of  controlling  disturbances  in 
their  State,  the  National  Guard  is  called 
upon  to  act  immediately — either  as  the 
State  militia  or,  when  federalized,  as 
Federal  troops.  Thus,  the  National 
Guard  has  been  federalized  to  protect 
students  integrating  southern  schools 
and  called  to  duty  to  meet  the  riots  of 
1967  and  1968,  as  well  as  to  control  civil 
disorders  on  campuses. 

Between  September  1967  and  June 
1970,  the  National  Guard  played  almost 
no  role  in  Southeast  Asia.  On  the  other 
hand,  during  the  same  period  it  assisted 
civil  authorities  in  dealing  with  urban 
and  campus  disorders  221  times.  Despite 
this  clear  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  continues  to  con- 
sider its  duty  to  meet  emergency  break- 
downs in  State  law  and  order  as  second- 
ary to  its  combat  support  role.  Thus, 
only  3  hours  out  of  the  6-month  active 
duty  period  are  devoted  to  civil  disturb- 
ance training — and  not  even  this  small 
amount  of  training  was  required  prior 
to  January  of  this  year.  The  rest  of  the 
6  months  and  the  summer  camp  are 
devoted  entirely  to  the  National  Guard's 
"primary"  mission  of  suppwrt  of  the 
Regular  Army  in  conventional  combat 
situations. 

The  Pentagon's  response  to  the  rising 
tide  of  civil  disorders  has  been  sporadic 
and  often  shortsighted.  In  1967,  civil 
disturbance  training  was  optional.  After 
the  1967  riots,  the  Kemer  Commission 
recommended  incresised  and  upgraded 
riot  training  for  the  Guard.  The  Penta- 
gon responded  by  formulating  require- 
ments for  33  hours  of  civil  disturbance 
training,  but  reduced  the  annually  re- 
quired time  in  1968  to  16  hours  of  re- 
fresher training,  with  8  additional  hours 
for  new  recruits.  Since  the  National 
Guard  is  instructed  by  the  Continental 
Army  commander  to  carry  out  this  train- 
ing between  January  and  May,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  cannot  devote  any  of  its 
prime  training  time — during  the  armual 
2-week  summer  camp — to  teaching  the 
Guard  how  to  cope  with  riots. 

The  Pentagon's  response  to  the  crit- 
icism of  the  Guard  following  Kent  State 
has  also  been  Initially  positive.  A  study 
group  has  been  set  up  and,  on  the  basis 
of  its  recommendations,  the  training  of 
the  Guard  has  improved.  Not  only  Is  the 
Guard  receiving  3  hours  of  civil  disturb- 
ance training  during  basic,  but  all  Na- 
tional Guard  units  will  get  an  additional 
8  hours  of  civil  disorder  training  prior 
to  May  1,  1971,  and  the  jimlor  officers 
will  get  16  hours  of  leadership  training. 
All  of  thi.s  is  taking  place  where  the  Ac- 
tive Army  is  conducting  a  capability  study 
of  the  Guard. 

At  the  same  time,  3  hours  of  training 
during  the  6-month  active  duty  period 
is  woefully  inadequate,  and  the  additional 
8  hours  for  everyone  and  16  hours  for  the 
leaders  is  only  a  one-shot  deal.  Clearly, 
with  a  high  yearly  attrition  rate  in  the 
National  Guard — it  was  27  percent  last 
year— and  a  high  potential  for  more  dis- 
turbances in  the  country,  we  need  a  con- 
tinuous, ongoing  training  progrram  for 
the  Guard. 

In  the  area  of  equipment,  the  Army  has 
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responded  positively.  Since  Kent  State, 
the  National  Guard  has  been  equipped 
with  face  shields,  orotective  body  armor, 
and  riot  batons.  In  addition,  research 
into,  and  development  of,  nonlethal 
weapons  has  speeded  up. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Guard  still  lacks  force 
options  between  riot  batons  and  tear  gas 
on  the  one  hand  and  M-16  rifles  on  the 
other.  We  must  make  sure  that  the  Guard 
has  a  wide  arsenal  of  nonlethaJ  weapons 
so  that  they  will  be  capable  of  meeting 
all  kinds  of  domestic  difficulties  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  force  necessary — 
here  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  Army's  efforts  after  the  1967  dis- 
turbances failed  to  produce  any  new  non- 
lethal  weapons  for  the  Guard. 

In  short,  we  must  stop  simply  reacting 
to  crises  tmd  plan  ahead.  It  seems  evident 
that  we  will  continue  our  sporadic,  reac- 
tive course  so  long  as  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  and  the  Pentagon  consider  the 
Guard's  role  in  civil  disturbances  as  a 
stepchild  of  Its  role  in  support  of  the  Ac- 
tive Army. 

To  remedy  this  problem,  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Guard's  role  in  meeting  civil 
disturbances. 

It  seeks  to  guarantee  that  the  National 
Guard  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly changing  domestic  conditions  by 
creating  the  Commission  on  the  Capabil- 
ity of  the  National  Guard  to  Control  Civil 
Disturbances. 

The  Commission  members  would  be 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau, 
and  three  persons  from  the  private  sector 
who  would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  legislation  would  also  create  the 
States  Advisory  Council  on  Civil  Dis- 
turbances which  would  be  composed  of 
the  National  Guard  adjutant  generals 
and  the  chief  law  enforcement  officials 
in  each  State,  with  the  major  objective 
of  attaining  coordinated  State-National 
Guard  plans  in  each  State  to  more  effec- 
tively cope  with  civil  disorders. 

The  basic  task  of  the  Commission 
would  be  to  establish  minimum  training, 
doctrine,  and  equipment  standards  for 
the  National  Guard  with  respect  to  its 
use  in  civil  disorders.  The  bill,  however, 
does  prescribe  three  specific  standards: 
First,  National  Guardsmen  woiild  be  re- 
quired to  devote  at  least  1  week  of  their 
6-month  active  duty  training  solely  to 
civil  disturbance  training;  second,  each 
commissioned  and  noncommissioned  of- 
ficer would  be  required  to  participate  in 
an  officer  training  school  patterned  after 
the  highly  effective  civil  disturbance 
orientation  course  of  the  Army;  and. 
third,  no  command  to  load  and  lock 
weapons  may  be  issued  before  a  Na- 
tional Guard  units  Is  deployed  at  a  dis- 
turbance unless  there  is  immediate  peril 
of  life. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  would  be 
required  to  perform  annual  inspection  of 
all  National  Guard  imits  to  make  sure 
that  the  standards  are  being  imple- 
mented and  adhered  to;  to  perform  com- 
prehensive reviews  and  critiques  of  the 
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operations  of  Guard  imits  when  used  In 
civil  disturbance  control  duty;  and  to  re- 
port at  least  annually  to  Congress  Its 
findings  on  the  capability  of  the  Guard  to 
perform  its  civil  disturbance  functions. 

Any  National  Guard  unit  which  ■was 
not  found  in  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Commission  would 
not  be  entitled  to  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  final  analysis,  pro- 
tection against  civil  disturbances  is  our 
responsibility.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  the  "United  States  shall  guarantee 
every  state  in  this  union  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  domestic  violence." 
The  Congress  has  assumed  its  responsi- 
bility in  the  p&st  by  providing  for  train- 
ing and  by  paying  90  percent  of  the  oper- 
ating costs,  virtually  all  the  costs  of  the 
equipment  and  nearly  half  of  the  cost  of 
the  physical  installations  and  facilities 
of  the  Guard. 

As  the  distinguished  former  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, L.  Mendel  Rivers,  pointed  out  4 
years  ago: 

If  these  State  mlUtla  forces  do  not  have 
adequate  equipment  and  they  have  not  been 
adequately  trained,  it  Is  incumbent  upon  us, 
because  we  have  assumed  this  responsibility, 
to  provide  the  equipment  and  training. 

The  objective  of  my  bill  is  simply  to 
make  sure  that  the  National  Guard  is 
adequately  trained  and  equipped  to 
handle  civil  disturbances — that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  delicate  and  de- 
manding task  of  preserving  domestic 
peace  today,  as  well  as  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  of  utmost  national 
importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  list  of  those 
who  have  joined  in  introduction  of  this 
measure  of  utmost  national  importance: 
List  of  Cosponsors 

Hugh  L.  Carey,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Shirley  Chisholm.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

John  C.  Culver,  Democrat,  of  Iowa. 

Don  Edwards.  Democrat,  of  California. 

Marvin  L.  Esch.  Republican,  oif  Michigan. 

Dants  B.  Pascell,  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

Donald  M.  Praser,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 

James  O.  Pulton,  Republican,  of  Penifcyl- 
vanla.  \ 

Edith  Green.  Democrat,  of  Oregon. 

Seymour  Halpern,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Richard  T.  Hanna.  Democrat,  of  California. 

Michael  Harrington,  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Democrat,  of  Washington. 

Joseph  E.  Karth.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 

Edward  L.  Koch,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Robert  L.  Leggett,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  Democrat,  of  Hawaii. 

Abner  J.  Mikva,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

William  8.  Moorhead.  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

John  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Bertram  L.  Podell,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Tom  Railsback.  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

WUllam  F.  Ryan.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Fernand  St  Germain,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Louis  Stokes,  Democrat,  of  Ohio. 
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PITTSBURGH  EDITOR  TACKLES 
CJONUNDRUM :  "WHAT  ARE  WK  DO- 
ING IN  LAOS,  DADDY?" 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
evening  on  the  nightly  news,  America  Is 
treated  to  one  Government  or  military 
official  after  another  telling  how  the 
United  States  iteally  is  not  involved  in  the 
invasion  of  Laos. 

We  are  not  involved  to  the  degree  that 
UJ3.  helicopters,  with  American  men,  are 
being  knocked  out  of  the  skies  almost  at 
will. 

We  are  not  Involved  to  the  degree  that 
the  President  will  not  preclude  an 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army,  an  Invasion  he  knows 
cannot  occur  without  heavy  American 
assistance. 

The  duplicity  and  nitpicking  explana- 
tions are  too  much  even  for  those  of  us 
who  are  old  hands  at  hearings  Penta- 
gonese. 

Tom  Hennessy,  editor  of  a  delightful 
weekly  publication  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
Forum,  has  written  a  column  telling  of 
the  difficulties  one  might  encoimter  ex- 
Idaining  to  a  child  what  our  Government 
is  doing  in  Laos. 

The  mysteries  and  clouds  that  once 
surroimded  how  one  explains  to  children 
the  facts  of  life  seem  simple  when  com- 
IMired  to  explaining  American  foreign 
poUcy  in  Indochina. 

For  the  enjoyment  and  edification  of 

my    colleagues,    I    wish    to    introduce 

Mr.  Heimessy's  topical   and   humorous 

thoughts  into  the  Congressional  Ricohd: 

Tom's  Column 

(By  Tom  Hennessy) 

My  son.  Daniel,  recently  tripped  to  my  side 
and  said,  "Dad,  I'm  confused  about  some- 
thing. I  wonder  If  you  could  explain  It  to 
me." 

"Certainly,  my  young  heir.  What  U  It  about 
sex  that  Is  confusing  you?" 

"It's  not  about  sex.  It's  about  Laos." 

"Oh.  Well,  let's  discuss  It.  What  would 
you  like  to  know,  small  prince?" 

"Why  have  we  Invaded  Laos?" 

"You  aLTfi  confused.  Innocent  lad.  We 
haven't  Invaded  Laos  at  all.  The  South  Viet- 
namese have  Invaded  Laos." 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  South  Vletnameee  are 
piloting  all  our  helicopters  that  are  being 
shot  down?" 

"No,  child  of  wonder.  We're  piloting  our 
own  helicopters." 

"But  I  thought  you  said  we  aren't  Invad- 
ing Laos." 

"We  aren't.  We're  Just  .  .  .  well,  helping 
out." 

"Why  are  we  helping  out?" 
"Because  we  want  peace." 

"If  we  want  peace,  why  are  we  helping  the 
South  Vietnamese  flght?" 

"Because  if  we  don't  help  them  flght,  we 
can  never  have  peace." 

"That  doesn't  make  much  sense.  If  we  want 
peace,  why  dont  we  Just  stop  fighting  and 
leave?" 

"Because  that  would  be  dishonorable." 
"You   mean   It's   more   honorable  to  stay 

there  and  help  kill  people?" 
"You  don't  understand.  We're  not  really 

killing   people    In   Laoe    because    we    aren't 

there." 
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"Bu^ou  said  before  that  we  were  piloting 
our  own  helicopters.  Now  bow  can  you  say  we 
arent  really  In  Laoe?" 

"We  arent  In  Laos  because  the  President 
and  Melvin  Laird  and  William  Rogers  say 
we  arent  In  Laos." 

"Ob,  there  are  no  Americans  in  Laos?" 

"That's  right,  my  young  brave.  Thank 
heavens,  you're  beginning  to  understand." 

"Then  what  about  the  CIA  camp  that  we 
just  bombed  In  Laos.  Aren't  the  people  In  the 
CIA  Amerlcarts?" 

"No  ...  I  mean,  yes." 

"What  are  they  doing  In  Laoe?" 

"Why  don't  you  ask  Walter  Cronklte?" 

"And  why  are  we  bombing  our  own  people 
anyway?" 

"Wouldn't  you  rather  ask  me  something 
about  sex?" 


FOREIGN  AID  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  char- 
itable American  people  are  forced  to  give 
billions  of  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
to  foreign  countries  as  foreign  «ud  and 
to  international  banking  cartels  for  over- 
seas financing.  In  most  instances  the 
only  expected  return  is  progress  in  the 
recipient  country  and  friendship  and 
cooperation  toward  our  coimtry. 

Now,  from  New  York  City  financial 
circles  we  learn  that  many  of  our  for- 
eign friends  who  always  have  their 
hands  out  for  free  or  special  reduced  in- 
terest rate  financing  are  sending  their 
foreign  money  back  to  the  United  States. 
However,  the  foreign  dollars  do  not  come 
as  foreign  aid,  but  rather  as  investment 
capital  to  capture  the  high  interest  rate 
from  the  American  people. 

By  the  end  of  1970,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment reported  that  491  foreign  cor- 
porations had  766  subsidiaries  or  affili- 
ates in  this  country.  As  if  a  warning  to 
those  of  the  dove  flock  who  want  do- 
mestic priorities  at  the  sacrifice  of  In- 
dustrial and  scientific  development  and 
growth,  the  largest  overseas  Investment 
commitment  of  1969  was  by  a  British 
company  investing  in  the  United  States. 
English  technological  advancement, 
many  will  recall,  has  been  stymied  under 
the  liberal  Labor  Party  following  World 
War  n,  to  the  financial  detriment  of  that 
once-great  nation. 

Mr.  S.  Stanley  Katz,  Director  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  Office  of  Inter- 
national Investment,  calls  this  new  "for- 
eign aid"  to  the  United  States  "part  of 
the  growing  internationalization  of  world 
production."  He  proceeds  further  in  a 
report  prepared  for  the  Commission 
stating: 

In  this  "one  world  economy"  focus  .  .  .  de- 
signed to  maximize  total  production  and 
efficiency  .  .  .  Impact  may  well  be  on  a  par 
with   that   of   the   industrial   revolution. 

While  I  most  certainly  am  not  opposed 
to  foreign  capital  investments  or  for- 
eign expertise  entering  our  Industrial 
fields — 60  long  as  they  pay  taxes  as 
every  citizen — ^I  do  question  the  continu- 
ation of  public  tax  money  being  given 
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as  foreign  aid  to  these  same  nations  to 
run  their  own  economy  at  home. 

I  am  also  reminded  of  the  1969  World 
Bank  Convention  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  which  came  various  programs 
planning  the  control  of  international- 
ized capital  so  as  to  destroy  nationalism 
via  programs  of  internationalization  of 
the  world's  tools  of  production,  thereby 
making  the  industrialists  and  nations  in- 
terdependent upon  one  another.  In  this 
regard  see  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recori},  volume  115,  part  21,  page 
28737,  "World  Bank  Suwjorted  Mainly  by 
UB.  Tax  Dollars";  volume  115,  part  21, 
page  29311,  "World  Bank  Campaign"; 
volume  115,  part  22,  page  30521,  "World 
Bank  and  Washington  Too." 

What  connection  does  the  Infiux  of 
foreigners'  "foreign  aid"  investments  in 
the  United  States  play  with  the  Pres- 
ident's new  deficit  fiscal  policy  and  9- 
percent  anticipated  increase  in  the  GNP? 
Are  UjS.  taxpayers  to  face  a  greater 
national  debt  to  assure  that  the  for- 
eigners get  a  handsome  return  on  their 
investments? 

Strange  that  the  President's  military 
generals  are  not  as  independent  as  his 
financial  generals.  The  feud  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  Fed  continues  to  bum. 
Is  it  for  real  or  what  are  they  up  to? 

In  the  policy  vernacular  of  the  U.S. 
State  Department,  such  a  program  is  "in 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  peo- 
ple"— we  give  for  nothing,  they  give  for 
profit. 

I  insert  three  news  clippings  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  25,  1971] 

Foreign   Monet    Invxsted   Heke   In   Recobo 

Sum 

(By  Jack  Lefler) 

New  York. — Foreign  countries  poured  a 
record  amount  of  money  into  Investments  in 
American  business  In  1970. 

Financial  so.urces  estimate  the  amount 
spent  to  establish  or  acquire  U.S.  subsidiaries 
at  •1.2  billion.  The  Commerce  Department 
had  reported  the  1969  total  was  $1  billion. 

Prom  its  very  beginning,  the  United  States 
welcomed  foreign  capital  for  development  of 
railroads,  canals  and  natural  resources. 

In  1791,  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  said  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment: "Instead  of  being  viewed  as  a  rival, 
it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary." 

The  government  still  holds  open  the  door  to 
Investors  from  abroad. 

At  the  end  of  1970  the  total  foreign  Invest- 
ment here  was  estimated  at  tl3  billion. 
Despite  the  strong  growth  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  the  sum  remains  small  cMn- 
pared  with  the  estimated  $70  billion  value  of 
direct  American  Investment  overseas. 

reverse  flow 

"The  excitement  stirred  abroad  during  the 
past  two  decades  by  the  International  ex- 
pansion of  U.S.  industry  has  tended  to  dis- 
tract attention  from  the  presence  In  the 
United  States  of  numerous  firms  affiliated 
with  foreign  parent  companies,"  says  Morgan 
Giiaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York. 

"The  diversity  of  their  output  Is  Illustrated 
by  such  well-known  names  as  Shell,  Massey- 
Ferg\]son,  Dunlop  and  Lever  Brothers.  And 
not  only  are  many  foreign  firms  operating 
subsidiaries  and  Joint  ventures  here,  more  are 
coming  aU  the  time — especially  from  Europe 
and  Canada." 

The  Commerce  Department  reported  at  the 
end  of  1970  that  491  foreign  manufacturing 
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and  petroleum  companies  had  766  subsi- 
diaries or  affiliates  in  this  country. 

The  most  prolific  Investors  in  American 
enterprises  are  concerns  whose  home  bases 
are  In  England,  Canada,  West  Germany,  the 
Netherlands  and  France. 

While  entry  of  foreign  companies  Into  the 
U.S.  industrial  stream  intensifies  competi- 
tion, American  business  sources  say  they 
prefer  that  to  an  Increase  of  imports.  That 
is  because  foreign-owned  subsidiaries  must 
operate  under  American  tax  rates  and  costs  of 
labor  and  materials. 

Another  factor  that  mutes  complaints  is 
that  U.S.  corporations — particularly  oil  and 
chemical  firms — are  very  active  in  many  for- 
eign countries. 

"It  may  be  a  pwrtent  of  things  to  come  that 
the  largest  overseas  Investment  commitment 
of  1969  was  made  not  by  a  U.S.  firm  abroad 
but  by  a  British  company  Investing  in  the 
United  States,"  Dr.  James  Leontlades  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  wrote  in  the  Col- 
umbia Journal  of  World  Business. 

This  move  mvolved  the  purchase  by  Brit- 
ish Petroleum  of  certain  assets  from  Atlantic 
Richfield  and  to  the  subsequent  merger  of 
those  properties  and  other  BP  assets  in  the 
United  States,  Including  oil  leases  in  Alaska, 
with  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio. 

Within  recent  weeks  one  of  Europe's  larg- 
est photocopy  machine  manufacturers,  OCE- 
van  der  Orlnten  N.V.  of  the  Netherlands, 
entered  the  U.S  market  by  acquiring  control 
of  ICP,  Inc.,  of  Skokie  111. 

West  Oerman  and  Swiss  companies  have 
shown  a  particular  interest  in  acquiring  or 
Investing  In  American  chemical  and  phar- 
maceutical concerns. 

Among  the  more  widely  known  U.S.  sub- 
sidiaries of  West  Oerman  and  Swiss  firms  in 
these  industries  are  BASF  Corp.,  American 
Hoechst  Corp.,  Standard  Chemical  Products, 
Inc.,  Chemsalt,  Inc.,  CIBA  Corp.,  Geigy 
Chemical  Corp,  and  Pluess-Staufer. 

Commerce  Department  figures  for  1969 — 
the  latest  available — show  that  major  foreign 
Investments  In  American  Industry  were  $6.3 
billion  in  petroleum,  $2.2  billion  In  Insur- 
ance and  $1  billion  In  trade. 

"The  flow  of  investment  capital  to  the 
United  States  may  be  viewed  as  part  of  the 
growing  mternatlonalization  of  world  pro- 
duction," says  S.  Stanley  Katz,  director  of 
the  Commerce  Department's  Office  of  Inter- 
national Investment,  In  a  report  prepared  for 
the  Commission  on  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Policy. 

"In  this  'one-world  economy'  focus,  invest- 
ment decisions  and  operations  are  designed 
to  maximize  total  production  and  efficiency. 
This  development  is  regarded  by  some  ob- 
servers as  one  whose  ultimate  Impact  may 
well  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution." 

FEAR    conditions 

While  the  welcome  mat  is  made  highly 
visible,  many  foreign  firms  are  apprehensive 
about  conditions  and  situations  they  might 
encounter  in  this  country. 

They  are  barred  by  the  federal  government 
from  engaging  in  coasta!  or  fresh  water  ship- 
ping, domestic  radio  communications  and 
domestic  air  transport.  Some  states  prohibit 
foreign  ownership  of  land  for  mineral  and 
agricultural  operations  and  of  deposit  banks 
and  Insurance  companies. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  26,  1971) 
CoNNALLT  Criticizes  Ped's  Monet  Pouct 
The  cold  war  between  White  House  eco- 
nomic planners  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  intensified  yesterday  when  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  B.  Connally, 
criticized  the  Ped's  performance  over  the 
past  five  months. 

'The  1.1  per  cent  Increase  in  the  money 
supply  in  Janu*ry  was  not  at  all  Mtlsfac- 
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tory,"  Connally  told  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

"The  average  3  per  cent  Increase  In  the 
money  supply  since  September  also  wm  trat 
at  all  satisfactory, "  he  said. 

The  argument  stems  from  President 
Nixon's  heavy  reliance  on  the  independent 
Reserve  Board  expanding  the  money  supply 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  administration 
tuget  of  a  9  per  cent  growth  rate  this  year. 

Arthur  F.  Burns,  a  presidentleU  adviser 
before  he  became  Fed  chairman  last  year, 
has  stoutly  resisted  such  etrtmlnlstratlon  pres- 
sure, suggesting  that  stepping  up  the  mone- 
tary growth  rate  would  rekindle  the  flree  of 
inflation. 

Meanwhile,  the  specter  of  an  outright  con- 
frontation between  the  White  House  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  was  raised  yesterday  at 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearings,  where  a 
majority  of  witnesses  in  recent  days  has 
claimed  the  administration  itself  must  com- 
bine a  more  expansive  fiscal  policy  with  some 
form  of  Incomes  policy  to  reach  Its  economic 
goals. 

If  the  recovery  should  pick  up  speed,  said 
Robert  Lekachman  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  the  foUowing 
scenario  Is  quite  possible : 

"An  acceleration  of  price  inflation,  a  re- 
duction by  the  Federal  Reserve  In  the  rate 
at  which  it  creates  new  money,  and  flnally 
either  a  r^lay  of  the  Treasury-Federal  Re- 
serve confrontations  of  the  Truman  era  ot  a 
retreat  by  the  White  House  from  flacal  ex- 
pansion. Either  outcome  is  guaranteed  to 
nip  an  emerging  recovery  long  before  It 
flowers." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20.   1971] 

Burns  Rebuffs  Nixon  Economic  Polict 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur 
P.  Burns  yesterday  bluntly  and  decisively  re- 
jected the  Nixon  administration's  appeal  for 
a  faster  expansion  of  money  and  credit  as 
unnecessary  and  probably  inflationary. 

Moreover,  although  he  said  that  "a  real 
recovery"  from  recession  may  be  under  way. 
Burns  told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress  that  the  administration  prediction 
of  a  9  per  cent  surge  in  economic  output  this 
year  might  be  "admirable"  as  a  target,  but 
"optimistic"  as  a  forecast. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  any  high  official 
had  referred  to  1970  as  a  year  of  "recession"; 
the  official  euphemism  is  "downturn." 

In  nearly  three  hours  before  the  Commit- 
tee, which  is  examining  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report,  Burns  made  little  attempt  to 
disguise  the  sharp  difference  of  opinion  over 
policy  for  this  year  that  has  grown  up  be- 
tween his  board  on  the  one  hand,  and  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Director  George 
P.  Shultz  and  Economic  Council  Chairman 
Paul  W.  Mccracken  on  the  other. 

He  warned  that  the  President  was  risking 
a  crisis  of  confidence  by  falling  to  move 
ahead  quickly  enough  to  establish  an  "in- 
comes policy"  that  would  restrain  Inflation- 
ary wages  and  prices  through  direct  govern- 
ment action. 

"There  is  plenty  of  money  around.  What 
we  (face)  In  this  country  is  a  shortage  of 
confldence,  not  a  shortage  of  money,"  the 
former  counselor  to  the  President  said. 

For  the  flrst  time.  Bums  committed  the 
entire  seven-man  Board  of  Governors  to  an 
"incomes  policy."  Heretofore,  Burns  and  two 
or  three  other  governors  have  separately 
urged  Mr.  Nixon  to  take  more  direct  wage- 
price  action. 

Pat  Bums  (H>posed  giving  the  President  a 
two-year  extension  of  standby  pmwers  to 
freeze  prices  and  wages  as  "virtually  dic- 
tatorial" authority.  These  powers  are  sched- 
uled to  expire  next  month. 

He  criticized  as  simplistic  the  projection 
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of  OMB  assisUnt  Arthur  B.  LaJIer  that  there 
is  an  Instantaneous  Impact  on  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  due  to  a  growth  in  the  money 
supply. 

The  OMB  has  relied  on  an  econometric 
"model"  produced  by  Laffer  as  the  basis  for 
Its  optimistic  forecast  for  the  1971  ONP. 

One  important  underlying  thrust  of  Bums' 
comments  Was  the  philosophic  rejection  of 
the  "monetarist"  theory  of  economics,  fa- 
thered by  University  of  Chicago  economist 
Milton  Friedman,  and  followed  to  a  large 
degree  by  Shultz  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  by 
Mccracken).  This  theory  holds  that  the  di- 
rection of  the  economy  is  almost  wholly  de- 
termined by  changes  in  the  supply  of  money, 
defined  as  the  total  of  currency  and  check- 
ing accounts  In  banks. 

"The  Federal  Reserve  will  not  stand  Idly 
by  and  let  the  American  economy  stagnate 
for  want  of  money  and  credit,"  Bums  de- 
clared. "But  we  also  Intend  to  guard  against 
the  confusion,  which  sometimes  exists  even 
in  Intellectual  circles,  between  a  shortage  of 
confldence  to  use  abundantly  available 
money  and  credit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
actual  shortage  of  money  and  credit,  on  the 
other." 

Then  he  restated  an  assurance  given  the 
Joint  Committee  a  year  ago:  "The  Federal 
Reserve  will  not  become  the  architects  of  a 
new  wave  of  Inflation." 

The  Fed's  target  for  money  supply  growth, 
he  implied,  wUl  continue  to  be  In  the  6  to 
6  per  cent  range.  "But  one  of  the  great  vir- 
tues of  monetary  policy  Is  flexibility,"  be 
added.  Thus,  if  money  "velocity"  (its  actual 
use)  does  not  rise  this  year  as  expected,  he 
left  the  way  open  for  "relatively  larger  aup- 
plies  of  money  and  credit." 

"The  banks  are  fuU  of  money  and  looking 

for   customers,"   Bums   told   Sen.   . 

"For  a  short  time,  we  will  continue  (the 
present)  policy  and  as  the  year  goes  by,  we 
may  be  a  little  more  restrictive  or  a  little 
more  stimulative." 

The  administration  has  wanted  a  firmer 
commitment.  The  OMB  "model"  calls  for  a 
steady  6  per  cent  grovirth,  with  no  adjustment 
for  seasonal  variations.  McCracken  has  said 
that  depending  on  conditions,  the  money 
growth  goal  should  be  no  less  than  6  per 
cent,  and  as  much  as  9  per  cent. 

The  burden  of  Burns'  prepared  testimony 
and  answers  to  detailed  questions  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  was  this: 

Monetary  policy,  like  fiscal  poUcy,  would 
have  to  remain  stimulative  "for  a  time";  but 
It  would  be  foolish  to  focus  on  one  element 
of  monetary  policy — such  as  the  money  sup- 
ply— and  to  demand  "an  excessive  rate  of 
monetary  expansion  (which)  could  destroy 
our  nation's  chances  of  bringing  about  a 
gradual  but  lasting  control  over  inflationary 
forces." 

Obviously,  referring  to  Shultz  and  Laffer, 
Burns  said : 

"You're  getting  some  simplifled  economic 
thinking  before  this  committee  and  the  na- 
tion .  .  .  (they  say)  the  money  machine 
would  Just  grind  out  the  ONP.  The  world 
isn't  that  simple.  There  is  no  single,  one-to- 
one  relationship  between  the  money  supply, 
however  deflned,  and  the  rate  of  Increase  of 
(national)  output." 

Burns'  statement  was  more  restrained  than 
many  of  his  candid  answers  to  committee 
questions.  When  pressed,  he  acknowledged 
that  his  "very  discriminating"  staff  of  econ- 
omists thought  the  Nixon  administration 
projection  for  a  $1,065  biUion  GNP  in  1971 
"very  optiinlstlc."  The  Fed  Staff's  number 
was  "In  a  range"  near  the  private  fCM'ecaat 
average  of  $1,045  to  $1,050  bUUon,  he  indi- 
cated. (This  was  a  Jibe  at  the  Economic 
Council,  which  this  year  departed  from  ita 
usual  conservative  practice  of  naming  a 
ONP  forecast  within  a  $10  billion  range,  and 
instead  picked  the  single  $1,065  bUUon 
number). 
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"Do  you  think  there  is  a  monetary  policy," 

CJommlltee  Chairman  asked,  which 

will  assure  us  of  4'/2  per  cent  real  growth  in 
output  (the  NUon  target)  In  1971?" 

Burns'  cryptic  response:  "I  know  of  no 
such  monetary  policy."  Then  he  added  with 
a  smile:  "But  I'm  not  quarreling  with  Sec- 
retary Shultz." 

The  grey-haired  economlst-tiirned-central 
banker  took  a  moderately  optimistic  view  oX 
the  economy's  prospects  for  1971,  but  It  was 
designed  to  be  more  cautious  than  recent 
Whlt«  House  statements. 

He  said  that  confldence  In  financial  mar- 
kets  had  been  restored  with  a  growth  of  6V3 
per  cent  In  money  supply  (currency  and 
checking  accounts)  and  of  8  per  cent  In  a 
broader  definition  that  Includes  time  de- 
posits 8is  well.  Even  though  this  pattern  ex- 
ceeded the  historical  average,  he  said  It  was 
Justified  by  the  "sluggish"  condition  of  the 
economy. 

The  economy  may  be  poised  for  recovery 
soon,  but  he  took  care  to  underline  "weak- 
ness" in  defense  spending  and  business  ex- 
pansion. "Ultimately."  he  continued,  "the 
shape  of  business  conditions  during  1971  will 
depend  on  what  happens  to  spending  In  the 
largest  sector  of  our  economy — the  consumer 
sector." 

He  predicted  that  Interest  rates  later  this 
year  might  be  "somewhat  lower  than  they 
are  now — particularly  on  mortgages  and 
longer-term  securities."  He  expressed  some 
concern  about  the  adverse  Impact  of  this 
trend  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments — 
lower  interest  rates  here  encourage  an  out- 
flow of  capital  seeking  a  better  return — but 
implied  that  such  Considerations  would  not 
block  the  degree  of  monetary  ease  needed 
for  recovery  at  home. 

In  response  to  questioning.  Burns  sug- 
gestecli^at  In  addition  to  Increasing  Import 
quotaSfc  "provide  a  little  more  competition 
lr\  commodity  markets,"  Congress  might 
want  to  consider  postponement  of  the  In- 
crease In  the  taxable  base  for  Social  Security 
piirposes,  which  Is  now  under  consideration . 
In  order  to  give  an  additional  stimulation  to 
consumer  spending,  Bxirns  suggested,  "I 
would  not  be  Inclined  at  this  time  to  do 
that." 


RULES  COMMITTEE  GRANTS  SEPA- 
RATE VOTE  ON  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
41/4  PERCENT  CEILING 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  26,  1971 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules 
Committee  yesterday  granted  a  rule  on 
H.R.  4690  which  will  allow  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  work  their  will  on  the 
key  question  of  high  interest  rates  versus 
low  interest  rates. 

The  Rules  Committee,  in  clearing  the 
debt  celling  bill  for  floor  action,  safe- 
guarded the  rights  of  the  Members  to 
a  separate  vote  on  the  proposal  to  allow 
$10  billion  of  long-term  Government 
obligations  to  l)e  marketed  without  re- 
gard to  the  4V4  percent  ceiling.  The 
Rules  Committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
giving  the  House  a  separate  vote  on  this 
issue. 

As  a  result  of  the  rule,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  section  3  of  HJl. 
4690  which  would  allow  the  $10  billion 
to  be  marketed  without  regard  to  the 
congressional  ceiling.  This  may  come  to 
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the  floor  as  early  as  next  Wednesday, 
and  I  hope  all  Members  interested  in  low 
interest  rates  will  be  on  hand. 

This  House  is  well  aware  of  the  issue 
involved  in  the  4 '4  percent  ceiling. 

To  summarize,  let  me  state : 

First.  The  removal  of  the  414  percent 
ceiling  would  drive  up  all  interest  rates 
in  the  economy  and  would  signal  the  end 
of  the  trend  toward  lower  interest  rates. 

Second  The  removal  of  the  4y4  per- 
cent ceiling  would  lock  in  high  interest 
rates  on  long-term  Government  bonds 
of  30,  40  or  even  50  years.  The  Treasury 
today  is  able  to  market  short-term  is- 
sues at  about  3^2  percent.  Long-term 
Government  bonds — according  to  exist- 
ing market  conditions — would  cost  the 
American  taucpayer  more  than  6  percent 
interest — or  2V2  to  3  percent  above  the 
cost  of  short-term  borrowings. 

Third.  Removal  of  the  4V4  percent 
ceiling  on  long-term  Ooverrunent  bonds 
would  allow  the  Treasury  Department  to 
enter  the  long-term  market  in  competi- 
tion with  local  and  State  governments 
which  are  now  entering  the  bond  market 
after  the  long  drought  created  by  high 
interest  and  tight  money.  The  entry  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  long- 
term  market  would  drive  up  rates  for 
municipalities  all  over  the  Nation  and 
force  many  communities  to  forego  badly- 
needed  projects. 

Fourth.  The  removal  of  the  4 '/i -per- 
cent ceiling  would  allow  the  Treasury 
DeE>artment  to  compete  for  long-term 
money  with  the  homebuyer  seeking  25- 
and  30 -year  mortgages. 

Fifth.  Removal  of  the  4^4 -percent  ceil- 
ing will  discourage  businesses  from  fi- 
nancing long-term  projects  and  will 
worsen  the  already  critical  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Sixth.  Removal  of  the  4*4 -percent 
ceiling  will  drive  up  interest  rates  for 
consumers,  small  businessmen,  and  farm- 
ers— for  any  group  in  need  of  long-term 
credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's only  defense  for  gouging  the 
American  taxpayer  with  higher  interest 
bills  on  the  national  debt  is  that  this 
would  make  for  "good  debt  manage- 
ment." They  argue  that  short-term  bor- 
rowings make  debt  management  difiQ- 
cult.  The  4 1/4 -percent  ceiling  is  intended 
to  make  it  difficult  for  any  administra- 
tion— for  any  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury— to  lock  in  long-term  borrowings  at 
high  interest  rates.  The  4 '/4 -percent  ceil- 
ing does  indeed  make  it  difficult  for  the 
Treasury  Department  to  gouge  the  tax- 
payer. 

When  the  Treasury  Department  can 
borrow  at  3.5  percent  in  the  short-term 
market,  it  makes  no  sense  to  require  the 
taxpayer  to  pay  6  percent  and  more  for 
long-term  debt. 

The  4 '4 -percent  ceiling  has  a  substan- 
tive effect  on  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  on  the  level  of  interest 
rates  generally,  but  it  is  also  a  broad 
symbol  of  low  interest  rates.  It  is  the 
principal  low  interest  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  also  a  mandate 
from  the  Congress  for  the  debt  man- 
agers— whether  they  be  Republicans  or 
Democrats — to  hold  down  interest  rates. 
The  Congress  has  given  up  much  of  its 
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power  and  responsibility  to  the  executive 
branch,  but  I  hope  they  will  not  give  up 
congressional  control  over  the  amount 
of  interest  that  the  American  taxpayer 
is  required  to  pay  on  the  national  debt. 
I  do  not  tliink  any  of  use  were  elected  to 
abdicate  our  responsibility  to  the  tax- 
payers in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  is  very,  very 
simple.  Removal  of  the  4  "4 -percent  ceil- 
ing will  start  a  new  trend  toward  higher 
interest  rates.  The  retention  of  the  4'/4- 
percent  ceiling  will  be  a  firm  word  from 
the  Congress  that  Interest  rates  are  to 
be  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  level. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  AYER 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  all  Americans  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  town  of  Ayer  in  Massa- 
chusetts. During  the  past  50  years  Ayer 
has  been  known  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans  who  have  sjient  some 
time  at  Fort  Devens  which  is  located  in 
the  town  of  Ayer. 

I  take  pleasure  in  noting  the  fine  edi- 
torial from  the  Pltchburg  Sentinel  pub- 
lished on  February  18,  1971.  This  edi- 
torial presents  very  vividly  the  factual 
background  of  the  town  of  Ayer  which 
the  editorial  correctly  describes  as  one 
of  "the  most  unique  communities  In  cen- 
tral New  England."  The  entire  Nation 
owes  an  incalculable  debt  to  the  people 
of  the  town  of  Ayer  where  during  the 
frantic  years  of  the  Second  World  War, 
division  after  division  of  American  men 
came  and  went  through  the  facilities  of 
Port  Devens. 

I  am  certain  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  the  town  of  Ayer  and  of 
the  entire  Montachusett  region  that  this 
New  England  town  which  has  touched 
the  lives  of  innumerable  American  men 
should  continue  to  serve  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  by  its  dedi- 
cation to  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  all  of  the  many  services  offered  to 
the  coimtry  by  Fort  Devens. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Congratulations  to  Ayer 

The  neighboring  town  of  Ayer  is  probably 
among  the  most  unique  communities  in 
Central  New  England.  This  is  called  to  mind 
as  the  town  opens  Its  centennial  celebration 
this  week. 

Ayer  Is  a  dramatic  town,  a  community 
which  has  touched  many  area  lives  across 
the  years  principally  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  Port  Devens. 

In  fact.  Ayer  and  Fort  Devens  are  virtu- 
ally synonomous  to  many  people.  Since  the 
Innocent  days  prior  to  World  War  One  and 
through  the  years  of  turmoil  since  that  time. 
Port  Devens  has  had  great  Impsict  on  this 
section  of  the  nation  as  thousands  of  sol- 
diers— training  at  Devens  or  awaiting 
orders — streamed  into  area  towns  and  cities. 
Ayer  has  been  host  and  landlord  to  more 
O.I. '3  than  any  other  community. 

During  the  frantic  and  frenetic  years  of 
World  War  Two,  when  division  after  division 
came  and  went,  Ayer's  Main  Street  took  on 
aU  the  aspects  of  a  boom  town.  This  small 
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New  England  community  became  truly  an 
All-Amerlcan  town.  Men  from  all  over  the 
country  walked  Its  streets — the  gentle  ac- 
cents of  the  Southerner  and  the  mild  tones 
of  the  Bildwesterner  mingled  with  the 
Yankee  twang. 

Yet,  Ayer  managed  to  retain  its  own  indi- 
vidual character,  a  character  that  proved  In- 
domitable in  times  of  hardship  and  disaster. 
One  of  these  disasters  was  the  $4  million  fire 
in  IMI  which  destroyed  the  Hartnatt  Tann- 
ing Company,  the  town's  major  industry 
Ayer  survived  that  blow  somehow,  a  tribute 
to  the  tenacity  of  Its  people. 

As  It  observes  Its  100th  anniversary,  the 
town  displays  its  usual  hustle  and  bustle. 
Plans  are  going  ahead  for  a  beautlflcatlon 
program.  The  new  Nashoba  Community  Hos- 
pital Is  nearing  completion,  a  project  that 
was  aided  by  a  town-wide  fund  drive.  The 
hospital  will  serve  not  only  Ayer  but  Groton, 
Shirley  and  other  conununltles. 

Ayer's  school  system  is  one  of  the  finest  In 
the  East,  again  because  of  the  town's  unique 
chairacter.  Por  many  years,  Ayer  has  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  teaching  the  children 
of  Port  Devens  soldiers.  In  return,  the  gov- 
ernment has  provided  a  good  deal  of  finan- 
cial assistance.  The  town  used  these  funds  to 
create  an  outstanding  educational  system. 

As  the  town  celebrates  Its  centennial — an 
eve;it  that  will  be  climaxed  In  June — we  ex- 
tend our  congratulations  to  all  of  those  who 
have  contributed  to  Its  progress,  through  the 
good  and  bad  times. 


COMMUNIST  ENCIRCLEMENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

«  OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
lot  these  days  about  National  priorities. 
The  so-called  doves  feel  that  the  first 
priority  should  be  given  to  the  domestic 
problems  of  poverty,  the  big  cities  and 
pollution.  The  so-called  hawks  tend  to- 
ward making  national  defense  our 
No.  1  priority.  While  I  agree  we  face 
many  problems  and  must  work  for  Just 
solutions  within  the  bounds  of  our  Con- 
stitution, I  maintain  that  our  security  as 
a  nation  must  have  first  priority. 

Self-preservation  is  a  primary  instinct 
and  a  basic  principle  in  the  perpetuation 
of  a  nation  as  well  as  in  the  security  of 
an  individual.  Unless  the  integrity  and 
sovereignty  of  our  yet  great  coimtry  are 
preserved,  we  chance  losing  the  marvel- 
ous free  heritage  and  liberties  secured 
by  our  Constitution,  and  we  could  be- 
come just  another  statistic  in  the  long 
list  of  enslaved  countries  to  fall  under  the 
yoke  of  tyrarmical  collectivist  despots. 

Communist  plans  for  the  conquest  of 
our  coimtry  call  for  the  encirclement  and 
infiltration  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  made  unbelievable  progress  toward 
accompllsment  of  the  destruction  of  the 
U.8.  Constitution.  In  the  encirclement 
process,  we  now  have  Canada  to  the 
north  and  Cuba  and  Chile  to  the  south. 

CANADA 

You  will  recall  the  kidnap-murder  last 
fall  of  a  government  official  in  Canada 
and  the  subsequent  declaraaon  of  mar- 
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tial  law  which  suspended  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  Canadians  by  their  Premier  Tru- 
deau. 

What  Pierre  Trudeau  has  pulled  off  in 
Canada,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  Communist  strategy  of 
"pressure  from  below  and  pressure  from 
above"  which  was  used  to  impose  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  on  Czechoslovakia. 
This  strategy  is  described  in  detail  in  a 
small  book  called  "And  Not  A  Shot  Is 
Fired"  by  Communist  theoretician  Jan 
Kozak.  The  idea  is  to  use  agitation  at  the 
bottom  to  justify  centralization  and 
takeover  from  the  top.  Communists  or 
their  dupes  and  fellow  travelers,  of 
course,  direct  the  operation  at  both  the 
bottom  and  the  top. 

The  pressure  from  below  in  Canada  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  cry  for  "separat- 
ism"— the  establishment  of  a  nation 
composed  of  only  French  Canadians.  One 
way  the  Communists  are  exploiting  this 
issue  is  through  the  activities  of  the 
Quebec  Liberation  Front,  which  has  been 
frequently  identified  as  a  Chinese  Com- 
munist revolutionary  group  determined 
to  overthrow  the  Canadian  Government 
and  establish  a  Communist  people's 
Republic  of  Canada.  The  leaders  of  the 
FLQ  have  received  extensive  training  in 
Communist  Cuba,  and  their  idols  include 
Mao  Tse-tung.  It  is  the  Communist  FLQ 
which  on  October  18  murdered  Quebec's 
Minister  of  Labor,  Pierre  LaPorte,  and 
which  held  captive  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner James  Cross.  The  kidnapped 
ransom  demands  included  the  release  of 
convicted  criminals  and  their  safe  pas- 
sage to  Cuba  or  Algeria — both  Commu- 
nist dictatorships. 

As  for  the  "pressure  from  above,"  we 
need  to  consider  the  background  of 
Canada's  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott 
Trudeau.  I  mention  facts  about  his  back- 
ground primarily  because  the  mass  media 
has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  brought  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public. 

In  1945,  Mr.  Trudeau  was  a  young 
radical  enrolled  at  Harvard  University. 
Two  years  later  he  enrolled  under  Marx- 
ist Harold  Laski  in  the  London  School 
of  Economics,  a  Fabian  Socialist  strong- 
hold. In  1950,  Trudeau  was  in  Shanghai 
when  the  Communists  gained  control, 
and  he  became  an  avid  admirer  of  Mao 
Tse-tung.  In  1951.  Trudeau  made  head- 
lines in  Quebec  when  he  attended  a  con- 
ference in  Moscow.  Upon  his  return  he 
was  called  a  Communist  by  the  news- 
papers of  Ottawa  and  Quebec  City  be- 
cause of  his  pro-Soviet  articles. 

In  1957.  Trudeau  helped  found  a 
Leftist  publication  called  Cite  Libre. 
Among  his  collaborators  in  this  venture 
were  three  top  Commimists  as  well  as  a 
man  who  became  the  chief  ideologist  for 
the  FLG.  A  stanch  supporter  of  Castro, 
Trudeau  used  his  position  as  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Montreal  to  mobilize 
pro-Castro  activity  among  the  students 
there.  So  frenetic  was  he  in  his  commit- 
ment to  the  Communists  that  in  1960,  he 
was  apprehended  by  the  American  Coast 
Guard  off  the  coast  of  Key  West,  Fla., 
trying  to  paddle  to  Cuba  in  a  canoe. 
Trudeau  played  on  active  role  in  a  "Red 
peace"  movement  known  as  CAPRI  and 
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for  years  he  tried  to  create  a  United 
Front  of  all  leftist  elements  in  Quebec, 
being  critical  of  even  the  Quebec  section 
of  the  National  Democratic  Party  Social- 
ists for  not  being  left  enough. 

When  Lester  Pesirson,  devotee  of  one 
world  government,  was  elected  as  Prime 
Minister,  one  of  tus,  first  appointments 
was  that  of  Pierre  Trudeau  to  be  Cana- 
da's Minister  of  Justice.  What  sort  of 
Minister  of  Justice  the  Marxist  Profes- 
sor Trudeau  would  make  was  indicated 
in  the  Toronto  Star  of  AprU  25, 1967 : 

"Justice  should,"  Trudeau  stated,  "be  re- 
garded more  and  more  as  a  department  plan- 
ning for  the  society  of  tomorrow,  not  merely 
the  government's  legal  advisers  ..." 

Professor  Trudeau,  then  Canada's 
Minister  of  Justice,  was  but  faithfully 
echoing  the  Soviet  textbooks  which  teach 
that  law  is  not  a  framework  for  order 
rooted  in  a  concept  of  inalienable  in- 
dividual rights,  but  is  an  instrument  for 
Marxist  revolution. 

Mr.  Trudeau  wrote  a  chapter  for  a 
Socialist  handbook  entitled  'Social  Pur- 
pose for  Canada."  There  he  declared: 

Indeed  the  experience  of  that  superb 
strategist.  Mao  Tse-tung,  might  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  In  a  vast  and  heterogeneox's 
country,  the  posEiblUty  of  establishing  so- 
cialist strongholds  in  certain  regions  Is  the 
very  best  thing. 

So,  last  fall,  Mr.  Trudeau  took  advan- 
tage of  the  FLQ  pressure  from  below  to 
Justify  pressure  from  above.  When  the 
situation  in  Quebec  became  fraught  with 
hysteria  after  the  murder  of  Mr.  Laiwrte, 
Premier  Trudeau  used  it  as  an  excuse  to 
impose  military  law  over  the  entire  coun- 
try of  Canada,  although  the  operations 
of  the  FLQ  were  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  only  the  one  Province  of  Quebec. 
This  included  censorship  of  news  and  the 
press  in  Caneida.  And  to  make  sure  that 
Communists  around  the  world  did  not 
misunderstand  his  show  of  force  against 
the  Communist  FLQ,  Trudeau  almost  si- 
multaneously announced  that  his  Gov- 
ernment would  grant  full  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  Communist  regime  of 
his  old  friend  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Mr.  Trudeau  has  exploited  the  realities 
of  the  situation  magnificently.  The  shock 
troops  of  the  FLQ  are  safely  in  jail  pro- 
tected from  the  Canadian  people  and 
Trudeau's  ideological  friends  of  Red 
China  have  been  extended  diplomatic 
recognition  without  any  backlash.  To  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Trudeau  has  been  able  to 
use  the  incident  to  catapult  his  popu- 
larity among  the  average  Canadian  as  a 
strong  advocate  of  law  and  order.  Even 
those  Canadians  who  do  not  relish  the 
idea  of  having  their  civil  liberties  sus- 
pended go  along  under  the  assurances 
that  it  is  a  temporary  measure  and,  after 
all,  it  has  restored  peace.  Trudeau  has 
thus  gained  for  his  left  of  center  estab- 
lishment all  of  his  international  aspira- 
tions plus  the  endorsement  of  popular 
support  for  his  people. 

CHILE 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Com- 
munist encirclement  of  the  United  States 
to  the  south  is  Chile.  The  Communist 
world  is  exulttmt  over  the  recent  election 
of   their  Kerensky-like  man — Salvador 
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Allende,  even  though  he  received  only  36 
percent  of  the  popular  vote.  Allende  is  a 
self  professed  Marxist — which  is  but 
doubletalk  for  being  a  Communist. 

The  Communist  triumph  in  Chile  re- 
siilted  from  the  iise  of  an  old  Communist 
tactic,  the  United  Front.  A  leftist  coali- 
tion of  Socialists.  Communists,  and  other 
radicals  provided  Allende  the  slight  mar- 
gin of  victory. 

Allende  makes  no  secret  of  his  admira- 
tion of  Fidel  Castro  and  the  Communist 
regime  in  Cuba.  Speaking  after  the  elec- 
tions, he  said: 

For  the  Cuban  people  who  understand  that 
every  country  has  its  reality  and  its  own 
path,  my  respect  and  admiration.  For  their 
leaders,  represented  by  Fidel  Castro,  my 
friendship  as  always.  The  people  of  Chile 
bave  taken  a  historic  step  forward,  one  which 
Implies  a  great  responsibility,  and  we  must 
prove  equal  to  it.  Unwavering  friend  of  Cuba, 
I  remember  Ita  loyalty.  Its  faithfulness  to  Its 
principles,  Its  Latin  American  dedication  and 
Its  dignity. 

No  doubt,  the  Communist  victory  in 
Chile  will  result  in  a  Cuba-Chile  axis 
that  will  bisect  South  America. 

CUBA 

The  situation  in  Cuba  becomes  more 
grave.  In  remarks  entitled  "Kissinger 
Credibility  Gap — No  Red  Naval  Base  in 
Cuba,"  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 18.  1971,  pages  3198-3200.  I  pointed 
out  the  serious  threat  to  our  national 
security  posed  by  the  Red  naval  base  at 
Cienfuegos,  Cuba.  My  information  was 
obtained  from  testimony  of  the  late 
Honorable  Mendel  Rivers,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
in  1970,  U.S.  Naval  Intelligence,  and 
information  provided  by  Cubans  them- 
selves. 

This  information  was  known  prior  to 
a  nationwide  TV  appearance  of  the  Pres- 
ident. In  his  TV  discussion  of  Cuba  and 
Soviet  naval  activities  in  that  area,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  affirmed  that  the 
Russians  had  no  naval  base  in  Cuba.  In 
his  just  delivered  state  of  the  world 
message,  the  President  also  retreated 
from  the  issue  of  a  Red  naval  base  in 
Cienfuegos  by  merely  stating  that  the 
Soviet  Union  "attempted  to  expand  its 
influence  and  its  military  presence." 

Additional  information  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  in  the  past  few 
days  further  substantiates  my  previous 
remarks  on  the  matter  and  further  con- 
firms the  gravity  of  the  menace  of  the 
Soviet  militaiy  build-up  in  Cuba  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  our  homeland. 

It  appears  that  with  Canada,  headed 
by  a  regime  that  is  pro-Communist  to 
the  north  and  with  the  Chile-Cuba  Red 
axis  to  the  south,  we  in  the  United  States 
are  encircled  by  the  forces  of  totalitarian 
communism,  certain  to  be  used  as  sanc- 
tuaries for  stepped  up  psychological  as 
well  as  military  bases  against  our  people. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Manolo  J.  Reyes. 
Latin  American  news  director  of  sta- 
tion WTUJ  in  Miami.  Fla.,  for  providing 
me  with  detailed  and  recent  facts  re- 
garding the  Russian  military  activities 
In  Cuba.  I  exhort,  plead,  and  even  beg 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  future  of  our  constitu- 
tional Republic  and  for  their  children 
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as  well  as  the  children  of  their  constit- 
uents and  for  all  Americans  and  who 
desire  to  help  restore  freedom  to  Cuba 
to  take  time  to  read  or  reread  first,  the 
very  significant  speech  entitled  "The 
Soviet  Threat"  of  the  late  Honorable 
Mendel  Rivers,  Congressional  Record, 
of  September  28,  1970,  pages  33898- 
33902,  and  second.  Dr.  Manuel  J.  Reyes' 
statement  and  "White  Paper  on  Soviet 
Military  Buildup  in  Cuba." 

I  hope  and  trust  that  you  are  or  will 
be  as  perturbed  as  I  am  over  the  serious- 
ness of  our  military  posture  and  the 
Cuban  situation  and  that  you  will  Join 
with  me  in  a  program  of  positive  action 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  threat  Just  90 
miles  distance  from  our  country. 

STKATKOT  FOB  PKACB  THBOUOH  VICTORY 

The  first  thing  we  can  do  is  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  of  our  Nation 
as  the  Constitution  requires  us  to  do. 
We  should  consistently  vote  for  meas- 
ures, which  in  our  Judgment,  would  help 
servicemen,  reservists,  and  veterans  and 
strengthen  the  Armed  Forces.  I  believe 
that  when  we  send  our  yoimg  men  to 
battle,  the  entire  Nation  should  back 
them  up  to  the  hilt  so  that  a  victory 
might  be  achieved  in  the  shortest  time 
and  with  the  minimum  loss  of  lives. 

The  second  thing  we  can  do  is  to  pro- 
vide the  truth  to  the  American  people 
about  conditions  in  Cuba.  The  communi- 
cations media  must  be  encouraged  to 
disseminate  widely  the  facts  of  Dr.  Reyes 
and  other  similar  information.  If  any- 
one doubts  these  facts,  let  there  be  a 
national  debate  on  the  issue.  In  this  way, 
Americans  can  know  the  truth,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  necessary  for  making 
wise  decisions  to  take  prudent  action 
vital  to  our  national  security. 

The  third  thing  we  can  do  is  to  assist 
Cubans  in  exile — ^not  hinder  them — in 
their  struggle  to  throw  off  the  Soviet 
tyrannical  yoke  so  that  they  and  their 
enslaved  relatives  and  friends  still  in 
Cuba  may  live  once  again  with  human 
dignity  in  their  homeland  as  free  people. 

What  has  happened  to  America  that 
we  will  not  stand  up  to  the  Soviet  threat? 
Are  we  a  nation  of  pusillanimous  sheep 
or  of  valiant  and  courageous  men?  Are  we 
still  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave  or  have  we  become  the  land 
of  the  subdued  and  the  home  of  the 
cowardly?  Are  we  going  to  be  black- 
mailed into  selling  our  children  Into  col- 
lectivistic  bondage  by  the  Soviet  threat 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust?  The  Russiems 
have  always  backed  down  when  their 
bluff  was  called.  Are  we  going  to  continue 
allowing  the  State  Department,  which 
favored  the  Communist  takeover  of  Cuba, 
to  continue  working  against  the  best 
interests  of  America?  Will  we  go  on  al- 
lowing our  fighting  men  to  die  in  no-win 
imdeclared  treaty  wars  under  United  Na- 
tions auspices  or  are  we  going  to  declare 
our  wars  and  end  them  with  victory? 
Are  we  going  to  keep  on  talking  about 
the  "peace"  or  are  we  going  to  end  the 
war  with  a  victory?  Whoever  heard  of 
negotiating  peace  with  Commimists  from 
a  position  of  weakness? 

If  America  continues  to  pursue  the 
present  policy  of  seeking  to  win  a  nebu- 
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lous  "peace"  throiigh  tmending  conflict 
instead  of  ending  wars  with  victory,  I 
fear  for  the  future  of  our  children  for  the 
issue  is  not  peace  or  war  but  rather  free- 
dom or  slavery. 

The  present  Kissinger  foreign  policy 
calls  for  the  avoidance  of  any  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviets  while  they 
enlarge  their  slave  empire  and  strengthen 
their  military  posture  to  the  point  of 
having  their  missiles  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines and  guided  missile  cruisers  in 
the  Caribbean  off  our  coasts.  This  wliile 
our  Armed  Forces  are  becoming  weaker 
and  more  imdisciplined  through  the  en- 
couraged policies  of  permissiveness  by 
military  leaders;  while  our  great  country 
is  weakened  from  within  by  revolution- 
aries and  a  Supreme  Court  that  seem- 
ingly can  find  constitutional  rights  only 
for  the  criminals,  subversives,  and  athe- 
ists; and  while  pursuing  a  reckless  fiscal 
policy  of  exorbitant  deficit  spending 
which  can  but  lead  to  higher  and  higher 
inflation,  more  and  more  Government 
controls,  and  total  national  socialism. 

The  time  has  come  for  Americans  who 
love  liberty  to  stand  up  for  America  and 
for  God  and  Constitution  so  as  to  start 
reducing  the  Soviet  threat.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  decide  as  a  nation  that  the 
Soviets  of  Russia  are  our  sworn  adver- 
sary and  not  any  mellowing  ally  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  remake  our  world  image  from 
that  of  a  weak-kneed  giant  to  that  of  the 
strong  and  courageous  defender  of  right, 
Justice,  and  freedom  which  is  our  herit- 
age. The  time  for  positive  action  is  here. 

A  good  place  to  begin  is  right  at  home, 
with  Cuba  Just  90  miles  away. 

I  have  introduced  two  measures  to 
help  restore  Cuba  as  a  free  nation.  My 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  65  would 
make  it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
question  of  denial  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  other  human  rights 
violations  in  Cuba  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. If  this  is  done  world  attention  will 
be  called  to  the  slave  state  that  is  today's 
Cuba.  The  other  proposed  legislation, 
House  Joint  Resolution  160,  seeks 
to  prevent  subversion  of  the  United 
States.  Central  and  South  America  as 
proposed  by  Castro  and  to  encourage — 
not  hamper — Cubans  in  exile  in  restoring 
freedom  and  constitutional  government 
in  their  homeland. 

A  free  Cuba  will  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  our  own  national  security  and  will  be 
a  giant  step  in  the  removal  of  the  Com- 
munist encirclement  of  the  United 
States. 

In  a  recapitulation  of  a  consideration 
of  the  priorities  of  national  defense  ver- 
sus the  many  inflated  domestic  issues, 
I  am  reminded  that  as  to  many  of  the 
domestic  programs  there  is  a  question 
as  to  their  constitutionality;  but  there 
most  certainly  is  a  specific  delegation  of 
power  from  our  people  and  from  the 
States  for  Congress  to  "provide  for  the 
common  defense." 

Cuba  must  be  a  top  priority  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  our  people.  Domes- 
tic programs  will  be  of  little  help  if  we 
lose  our  coimtry. 
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I  earnestly  exhort  my  colleagues  to 
give  early  consideration  and  approval  of 
my  proposals.  The  matters  of  our  na- 
tional defense  and  the  restoration  of 
freedom  to  Cuba  should  be  a  top  priority 
for  our  Nation's  peace  and  security. 
Domestic  programs  will  be  of  little  help 
if  we  lose  our  country. 

My  two  resolutions  and  Dr.  Manolo 
Rayes'  letter,  statement,  and  "White 
Paper  on  Soviet  Military  Buildup  in 
Cuba,"  and  a  newscllpping  follow  my 
remarks: 

H.  Con.  Res.  65 
(Mr.  Rarlck  submitted  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs) 
Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through   the   United   States   Ambassador   to 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  neceisary  to  place  the  ques- 
tion of  denial  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion and  other  human  rights  violations  in 
Cuba  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

H.J.   Res.  160 

Joint  resolution  to  prevent  the  subversion 

of  the  United   States   and   the  American 

continents  as  proposed  by  the  Conmiunlst 

government    of    Cuba    under   Castro,    and 

for  other  purposes 

Whereas  there  have  been  many  suggestions 
and  several  resolutions  as  to  the  procedure 
necessary  to  stop  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro  from 
subverting  the  American  continents;   and 

Whereas  Pldel  Castro's  Communist  regime 
has,  by  Its  actions,  merited  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
as  an  aggressor  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Castro  government  at  the 
Tri-Contlnental  Conference  declared,  openly 
for  all  to  know.  Its  Intent  to  overthrow  every 
legally  constituted  government  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  Including  that  of  these 
United  States;  and  whereas.  It  has  already 
put  into  practice  the  revolutionary  plans  of 
the  Tri-Contlnental  Conference  of  Havana 
In  Bolivia,  Venezuela,  and  Guatemala;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  people  of  Cuba,  ter- 
rorized by  huge  arms  buildup  and  foreign 
mercenary  troops,  cannot  regain  control  of 
their  government  without  outside  help  from 
the  nearly  one  million  fellow  countrymen  In 
exile;  and 

Whereas  It  is  to  the  best  Interest  of  these 
United  States  not  to  have  an  aggressive  dic- 
tatorship, supported  by  foreign  arms  and 
troops,  menacing  our  people  with  atomic 
missiles  pointed  at  our  cities;   and 

Whereas  It  Is  in  the  peaceful  interest  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment,  as  well  as  a 
moral  obligation  to  all  Americans,  to  prevent 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  from 
becoming  battlefields  for  guerrilla  warfare, 
as  planned  by  Castro  at  the  Tri-Contlnental 
Conference  of  Havana;  and 

Whereas  It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  dollars  to  donate  funds  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin  America 
while  Castro  Is  at  liberty  to  organize,  finance, 
and  direct  guerilla  bands  to  attack  and 
overthrow  these  same  governments  we  are 
trying  to  help  financially:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  United 
States  Government  withdraw  political  recog- 
nition of  Cuba's  Communist  government  and 
thus  encourage  all  Latin  American  countries 
to  do  likewise;  and 

That  all  governments  who  wlSih  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  must  first 
withdraw  political  recognition  of  any  Com- 
munist government  in  Cuba;  and 
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That  the  United  States  State  Department 
policy  be  clearly  defined  as  no  longer  recog- 
nizing the  Conununlst  regime  of  Castro  at 
Havana  and  that  no  reprisals  w\ll  be  taken 
against  any  Cuban  in  restoring  freedom  and 
constitutional  government  in  their  home- 
land Cuba;  and 

That  any  nation  doing  business  with  Cu- 
ba's Communist  aggressor  government  of 
Fidel  Castro  will  be  subjected  to  an  embargo 
by  the  United  States  in  equal  amounts  to 
that  country's  Imports  to  the  United  States: 
and 

That  the  United  States  Government  will 
recognize  no  government  in  Cuba  until  a 
truly  constitutional  government  Is  estab- 
lished by  free  elections  participated  in  by 
all  Cubans. 
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Febrttart  23,  1971. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  I  have  been  following  very  closely 
your  statements  at  the  United  States  Con- 
gress regarding  the  Cuban  situation,  the  Rus- 
sian military  Invasion  of  the  island  and  the 
Cienfuegos  Soviet  Naval  Base. 

Last  year  on  three  different  occasions,  I 
testified  before  the  U.S.  Congress.  On  Jtme 
29th,  before  the  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  on  July  27th  and 
November  19th.  before  the  Inter-American 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House.  On  No- 
vember 24th.  I  testified  before  the  Security 
Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

At  the  end  of  last  year.  I  put  together  a 
White  Paper  with  all  the  facts  and  figures  I 
had  on  the  Russian  MUltary  Bulld-Up  In 
Cuba,  which  I  am  attaching.  I  am  also  send- 
ing you  with  this  letter  the  latest  report  I 
made  for  my  news  program  of  today. 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Cuba. 

I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
send  to  you  the  testimony  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

Respectfully, 

Manolo  Rktes, 
Latin  American  News  Director. 

Statement  by  Dr.  Manolo  Retes 

The  fifth  Russian  fleet  that  visits  Cuba 
arrived  there  In  the  middle  of  this  month  of 
February.  The  Red  Radio  of  Havana  mformed 
that  the  fleet,  composed  of  a  submarine,  a 
cruiser,  an  oiler  and  a  sub  tender,  had  ar- 
rived In  Havana.  Nothing  farther  away  from 
tho  truth. 

The  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance  had  Just 
informed  that  only  a  Russian  cruiser  wy 
guided  missiles  has  arrived  at  the  Port 
Havana.   According  to   the   information 
celved,  the  Russian  cruiser  entered  the  1  ^, . 
at  Havana,   Thursday,   February   11th.   at   8 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  cruiser  has  on 
Its  prow  the  number  553  painted  In  gray. 

Outside  the  Port  of  Havana,  two  ships  that 
seemed  commercial  ships,  but  were  really  for 
military  support  of  the  Russian  cruiser,  re- 
mained anchored.  The  cruiser  anchored  at 
the  San  Francisco  Dock,  Number  1,  In  Ha- 
vana, near  the  "Templete".  During  the  time 
the  crtUser  remained  anchored,  the  crew 
did  not  leave  the  ship. 

On  Saturday,  February  13th,  at  11  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  car  drove  In  front  of  the 
ship.  It  was  a  Lincoln  Grand  VlUe.  made  in 
the  United  States  and  It  Is  the  prof>erty  of 
the  Russian  Embassy  in  Havana.  The  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  in  Havana.  Nikolai  Pav- 
lovlch  Toluveyef.  and  the  Russian  Military 
Attache,  Amasov,  came  out  from  the  car. 
Both  went  aboard  the  cruiser  and  remained 
there  for  several  hours. 

On  Tuesday.  February  16th,  at  two  o'clock 
In  the  afternoon,  the  Russian  cruiser  left  the 
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Port  of  Havana  with  a  direction  away  from 
the  Cuban  coast.  According  to  the  report  we 
have  received,  that  ratifies  that  neither  the 
oiler,  the  sub  tender  or  the  submarine  were 
seen  in  Havana. 

The  Cuban  Patriotic  Resistance  under- 
stands that  the  submarine,  probably  a  nu- 
clear one  (and  that  the  Pentagon  made  ref- 
erence to  a  nuclear  submarine  in  Cuban  wa- 
ters a  few  days  ago),  visited  the  Port  of 
Miulel,  that  for  some  years  now  has  been 
a  i>ort  of  Soviet  mlUtary  character,  and 
through  whlQh  many  offensive  weapons  were 
Introduced  prior  to  the  missile  crisis  of 
1962. 

The  Soviet  sub  tender  was  seen  near  Cien- 
fuegos, and  according  to  the  latest  informa- 
tion received,  It  is  beUeved  that  the  Russian 
submarine  has  also  been  near  Cienfuegos, 
where  the  Russians  have  already  built  a 
naval  base.  The  sub  tender  Is  of  the  Ugra 
type,  of  9  thousand  tons,  with  a  capwiclty  to 
serve  nuclear  submarines.  It  is  probable  that 
the  sub  tender  could  be  in  Cienfuegos,  near 
the  metallic  barges  that  have  remained  there 
since  last  September,  and  that  are  used  to 
discharge  water  contaminated  with  a  high 
level  of  radioactivity  and  that,  later,  must  be 
dumped  through  the  method  of  dispersion. 

This  Russian  naval  presence  In  the  Car- 
ibbean has  a  double  military  and  political 
value.  If  this  situation  Is  strengthened,  Cuba 
could  again  be  used  as  a  point  of  blackmail 
and  negotiation.  But  in  the  military  aspect, 
the  situation  is  extremely  serious  because 
of  the  increase  In  the  Russian  logistic  mili- 
tary power  In  the  Caribbean,  besides  con- 
stituting a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  American  Continent  and  a  constant 
check  of  the  air  and  naval  luilts  in  the 
Western   Hemisphere. 

"WHm  Paper"  on  Soviet  MnjTABT  Build- 
trp  IN  Cuba 

(By  Dr.  Manuel  J.  Reyes) 

XNTRODUCnON 

In  the  city  of  Miami.  Dade  County.  State 
of  Florida,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  month  of 
December.  1970.  I  Issue  this  "white  paper" 
to  denounce  the  Russian  military  Invasion 
of  Cuba,  which  is  an  evident,  real  and  actual 
threat  to  the  securtly  of  the  Occidental 
Hemisphere.  I  also  make  this  dociunent 
public  to  render  respect,  homage  and  ad- 
miration to  the  Patriotic  Cuban  Resistance, 
whose  members,  risking  their  lives,  have 
obtained  and  furnished  the  foregoing  data. 
Yet.  the  Patriotic  Cuban  Resistance  has 
advised  that  the  noble  Cuban  population, 
who.  out  of  Idiosyncrasy,  repels  tyranny  and 
slavery.  Is  about  to  uprise  in  a  violent  explo- 
sion, even  though  there  are  many  Russian 
soldiers  and  much  military  equipment  in 
Cul)a.  The  Cuban  people  hope  that  Cuba  will 
not  be  a  replica  of  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia In  the  American  Continent,  which 
would  only  be  a  shame  and  an  Insult  to  the 
Occidental  Hemisphere. 

As  per  information  obtained  from  the 
Patriotic  Cuban  Resistance,  when  this  Inter- 
nal uprising  takes  plBkce,  many  soldiers  of 
Fidel  Castro's  red  regime,  will  Join  the  new 
Cuban  liberators,  regardless  of  who  opposes 
this,  and  who  dies  for  this  .  .  .  Cuba  will  be 
free  with  the  coordinated  efforts  of  all 
Cubans. 

FACTS 

Going  into  the  essence  of  this  "white 
paper",  I  hereby  say  that  on  August  7.  1962, 
I  denounced  for  the  first  time  over  television 
in  the  United  States,  that,  as  per  information 
received  from  the  Patriotic  Cuban  Resist- 
ance, there  were  5.000  uniformed  Russian 
soldiers  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Canlm&r 
River,  in  the  province  of  Matanzas,  Cuba. 
The  information  was  negated  In  different 
spheres  of  the  free  world.  Twelve  weeks  later, 
the   1962   October   crisis  took  place,   which 
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crisis  not  only  made  the  world  shake,  but 
also  put  the  world  on  the  edge  of  a  thermo- 
nuclear war. 

roUowlng  the  above,  I  hereby  say  that  on 
April  28.  1969.  I  denounced  for  the  first  time 
m  six  (6)  years,  a  new  Russian  military 
build-up  m  Cuba,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  Information  furnished  by  the  Patriotic 
Resistance  m  the  Island.  The  report  was 
taken  with  a  lot  of  skepUclsm;  nevertheless. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Russians  were  going 
to  Increase  their  mlltlary  position  In  Cuba, 
after  Fidel  Castro  publicly  announced  toward 
the  end  of  1968,  his  support  of  the  Russian 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  On  July  26.  1969. 
three  months  after  denouncing  the  new 
Russian  mUltary  buUd-up  in  Cuba,  a  Russian 
naval  fleet  visited  the  Island,  establishing  a 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Continent.  It  was  said  that  the  fleet  made 
a  courtesy  visit. 

On  November  9,  of  the  same  year,  Marshal 
Grechko,  Minister  of  Defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  arrived  In  Cuba,  and  even  If  it  was 
then  said  that  he  was  visiting  the  Island  to 
study  the  reasons  for  the  dilapidation  of  the 
Russian  arms  and  military  equipment  given 
to  the  communist  troops  of  Castro,  the 
Resistance  Informed  that  Orechko  visited 
many  Cuban  caves. 

On  April  10.  1970,  at  the  Klwanls  Club  of 
Greater  Miami.  I  denounced  that  Castro  had 
tripled  the  number  of  missile  boats  which 
teledlrected  missiles,  torpedo  type,  from  sur- 
face to  surface,  with  a  40-60  mile  range. 

In  June  1970,  the  Intelligence  Service  of 
the  United  States  Coastguard  Service  testl- 
fled  before  the  U.S.  Senate's  Subcommittee 
for  Internal  Security,  of  the  assertions  I 
previously  made  before  Miami's  KIwanU  on 
April  10,  1970, 

On  May  14.  1970.  a  second  Russian  naval 
fleet  went  to  Cuba  and  this  time,  as  previ- 
ously announced,  went  for  supplies.  The  third 
Russian  fleet  went  to  Cuba  on  September  9th, 
causing  official  speculation  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  building  a  nuclear  submarine  base 
m  Clenfuegos.  We  had  already  advised  the 
American  Congress  of  this  fact.  In  public  au- 
dience, before  the  Congressional  Subcommit- 
tee for  Inter-American  Affairs,  on  Julv  27 
1970.  ' 

The  fourth  Russian  fleet  arrived  In  Cuba 
on  December  7.  1970,  thus,  two  Russian  naval 
squadrons  met  In  Cuba  for  the  first  time 
since  there  were  still  Russian  war  ships  which 
arrived  there  on  September  9, 1970. 

The  aforementioned  are  the  facts  which 
Initiate  the  foundation  of  this  "white  paper" 
Following  Is  the  way  in  which  the  Russian 
military  Invasion  In  Cuba  has  been  develop- 
ing. *^ 

INCRKASING    SOVIET    MU.1TART    BUILO-UP 
IN    CUBA 

I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  I  am  not 
a  military  expert,  and  I  do  not  have  the 
means  to  re-check  on  technical  matters-  I 
feei  It  is  my  duty  that  I  should  tell  the  facts 
figures  and  evaluation.  For  many  years  I  have 
been  a  catalyst  of  the  Cuban  situation  So 
today,  it  is  not  only  my  voice  addressing  you' 
but  the  voice  of  the  millions  of  Cubans  who 
ar*  suffering  In  the  Island  from  one  end  to 
another;  the  voice  of  many  Cubans  who  are 
actually  risking  their  lives,  working  m  the 
underground  and  furnishing  us  Information 
thp.^  otherwise  we  would  not  know,  and  the 
voices  of  many  Cubans  who  have  told  the 
truth  upon  arriving  in  this  land  of  freedom 

The  foregoing  history  Is  the  repetition  of 
the  case  of  the  Trojan  Horse  In  America  That 
horse,  who  externally  was  naive  and  beauti- 
ful and  on  the  other  hand.  Internally  had 
the  military  strength  to  destroy  the  oppo- 
nents. To  reafllrm  the  Trojan  Horse's  thesis, 
that  If  at  this  moment  the  radar  screen  of  the 
United  States  projects  an  enemy  aircraft 
carrier  ready  to  attack.  It  would  be  Immedi- 
ately Intercepted  and  attacked. 
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Cuba  today  Is  a  natural  aircraft  carrier  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  consisting  of  900  miles 
entrenched  In  the  heart  of  this  Hemisphere 
and  90  miles  from  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  are  going  to  try  to  prove  that  the 
said  enemy  aircraft  carrier  has  turned  Into 
the  Trojan  Horse  who  externally  does  not 
show  the  large  military  Installation  and 
tactical  arms  under  Cuban  soil,  to  avoid  be- 
ing detected  through  the  means  Democracy 
possesses. 

Let  us  start  by  saying  that  Cuba  Is  natu- 
rally rich  In  minerals,  such  as  nickel,  cop- 
per, chrome,  cobalt,  Iron  and  manganese. 
Cuba  has  always  been  considered  as  the  sec- 
ond country  in  America  in  iron  reserve.  The 
first  one  being  Venezuela.  Cuba  Is  the  3rd 
country  In  the  world  In  nickel,  cobalt, 
chrome,  and  manganese.  At  times  of  World 
wars,  Cuba  has  been  considered  as  the  first 
producer  of  some  of  the  aforementioned 
minerals.  Because  of  the  aforementioned  rea- 
sons, Cuba  Is  considered  an  Immense  stra- 
tegic minerals  country. 

Following  the  Cuba  Trojan  Horse's  anal- 
ysis, let  us  say  that  In  1960,  a  military  study 
was  Initiated  in  Cuba,  done  by  the  Cuban 
speleologists  and  Soviet  Military  Personnel, 
who  covered  all  the  natural  facilities  of  the 
Island,  Including  the  keys,  for  the  purpose 
of  using  these  facilities  for  military  ends, 
such  as  the  storage  of  missiles,  munitions, 
reserve  weapons,  fuel,  communications, 
medicines,  and  different  routes  to  go  in  and 
out.  In  this  study,  it  was  specially  taken  into 
consideration  the  many  natural  caves  in 
Cuba. 

In  relations  with  the  above,  a  michrometric 
study  was  made  of  the  exact  dimensions  of 
the  caves.  Its  Internal  temperature.  Its  hu- 
midity degree,  Internal  and  external  com- 
munication, internal  ventilation,  water  pos- 
sibility, the  relation  of  the  caves  In  compari- 
son to  the  surrounding  vicinity  and  also,  very 
especially,  a  study  was  made  of  those  caves 
which  merged  with  the  rivers  and  the  sea. 

A  similar  study,  as  an  example,  was  made 
on  the  boundaries  of  the  Escambray  Moun- 
tains In  the  Southern  area  of  the  'San 
Juan"  river,  where  several  roads  were  built 
for  the  transportation  of  weapons  and  am- 
munition In  big  trucks.  Also,  In  this  Study, 
they  measured  the  resistance  of  the  superior 
cover  of  the  cave  In  case  of  bombing. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  study,  many  of 
these  caves  were  reinforced  with  6  "  wide 
concrete.  In  some  cases,  they  were  wider. 
Work  of  this  nature,  of  military  character, 
has  been  done  In  the  "Sierra  de  los  Organos  " 
In  the  province  of  Plnar  del  Rio,  in  the 
"Sierra  de  Lupe",  In  Orlente  Province,  and  In 
"Altura  Central"  In  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

As  evident  proof  as  to  show  they  have 
worked  underground  with  military  character. 
Is  as  follows;  Up  until  1958,  Cuba  produced 
4  million  barrels  of  cement  a  year;  each  bar- 
rel was  equivalent  to  four  (4)  sacs  of  cement 
and  each  sac  weighed  130  lbs.  There  were 
four  (4)  cement  factories  In  Cuba  with  the 
aforementioned  annual  production  working 
eight  (8)  hoiirs  daily.  All  of  this  cement  was 
used  for  civil  construction  and  expert,  never 
for  military  aggressive  purposes.  When  Fidel 
Castro  stole  power  In  Cuba,  he  absorbed  all 
the  cement  production  of  the  Island  and 
from  the  usual  eight  (8)  hours  of  dally  work, 
he  raised  It  to  20  dally  hours.  What  has  been 
the  destiny  of  this  cement  which  produc- 
tion was  raised  under  Castro  In  Cuba  12  years 
ago,  which  has  definitely  not  been  used  In 
urban  or  riiral  constructions  for  the  people? 
There  Is  only  one  answer  to  this  question: 
That  enormous  quantities  of  cement  has 
been  used  for  the  military  underground  con- 
structions of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Castro 
regime  in  Cuba. 

Reaffirming  the  character  of  the  Cuban 
Trojan  Horse,  let  us  say  that  in  1963,  great 
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shipments  cf  hydraulic  cement  were  sent 
from  Belgium  to  Cuba  and  were  unloaded  at 
the  Clenfuegos  Bay.  The  hydraulic  cement 
IS  not  precisely  for  surface  constructions, 
rather,  this  cement  hardens  at  high  speed, 
that  is.  in  a  humid  area,  for  which  It  Is 
understood  that  the  hydraulic  cement  was 
used  for  underground  constructions  for  the 
storage  of  missiles  and  weapons  with  high 
humidity  coefficient.  Let  us  say  that  In  1963, 
only  In  this  occasion,  more  than  300  cement 
trucks  were  unloaded  in  Clenfuegos  and  took 
off  to  an  unknown  destiny.  However,  the 
Cuban  underground  has  pointed  out  that 
said  cement  was  taken  to  the  mlssUe  base 
of  "La  Campana",  in  Manlcaragua.  This 
base  is  located  in  the  farm  formerly  owned 
by  a  German-American  by  the  last  name  of 
KOOP. 

Following  the  example  of  the  mineral 
riches  In  the  caves,  let  us  point  out  now 
that  In  the  Isle  of  Pines  there  are  natural 
marble  caves.  The  resistance  of  the  marble 
structure  of  the  caves  is  tremendous  against 
any  external  bombing.  The  Isle  of  Pines  also 
possesses  silicon  and  clay  riches. 

For  all  of  the  aforementioned  reasons,  and 
many  others  which  will  Uke  quite  some 
time  to  mention,  Cuba  today  is  underground 
perforated  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Castro  regime  in  order  to  construct  strate- 
gic underground  military  bases  and  so  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to  take  out 
of  Cuba  the  nickel,  chrome,  cobalt,  cop- 
per and  manganese. 

Without  fear  to  be  In  error,  we  can  affirm 
that  In  Cuba  there  are  actually  more  than 
3,000  pre-bullt  or  natural  caves,  adapted 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Castro  regime 
with  strategic  military  goals.  Cuba,  today, 
is  the  Trojan  Horse  of  America. 

Continuing  our  analysis,  let  us  see  how 
the  reds  have  used  Cuba  as  the  fertile  ground 
for  their  offensive  attack  to  the  Continent 
and  very  specially  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  must  analyze  that  the  Castro  regime 
has  conventional  military  equipment  and/ 
or  weapons  to  keep  themselves  in  power  and 
try  to  combat  any  internal  revolt.  However, 
there  Is  a  series  of  tactical  arms  in  Cuba 
that  undoubtedly  exceeds  the  military  con- 
ventional power  of  the  regime  and  leads  us 
to  the  belief  that  they  will  be  used  In  open 
aggressions  against  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  Soviets,  supported  by  their  red 
puppet  Fidel  Castro,  are  using  Cuba  In  a 
possible  preparation  for  a  first  strike  at- 
tack against  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  a  base  to  destroy  the  United  States  and 
as  an  export  field  of  their  revolution.  At 
this  time,  it  had  been  told  that  there  is  an 
average  in  Cuba  of  20,000  to  30.000  Soviet 
soldiers,  and  are  scattered  In  different  mili- 
tary bases  throughout  the  Cuban  national 
territory. 

We  must  bear  In  mind  that  on  July  26, 
1962.  Russian  military  troops  landed  in 
Cuba,  wearing  weapons,  at  the  Dubroc  docks 
In  the  Province  of  Matanzas,  using  new  pier 
Inlet  of  "Mar  y  Melena"  and  at  Marlel  Bay, 
In  Plnar  del  Rio  province. 

We  all  know  that  It  was  said  that  the 
Soviets  had  dismantled  the  missile  bases 
after  the  October  1962  crisis,  tut,  did  the 
Soviet  soldiers  leave  Cuba?  Or  are  they  still 
there?  Have  the  dismantled  bases  been  re- 
activated again?  Did  the  Soviets  really  re- 
move the  missiles  from  Cuba?  The  Cuban 
people  understand  they  did  not,  and  I  re- 
affirm It  on  behalf  of  the  Cuban  people. 

As  a  final  data  in  this  general  analysis,  let 
us  say  that  the  Castro  regime  has  been 
building  different  underground  hospitals, 
among  which  are  the  "Sierra  de  Crlstal",  in 
Oriente  province,  near  the  Nlpe  and  Levlsa 
bays.  Also,  there  Is  another  underground  hos- 
pital m  "La  Loma  de  San  Vicente ',  on  the 
road  going  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  Guan- 
tanamo.  The  underground  hospitals  are  an 
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indication  that  the  Castro  regime,  supported 
by  the  Soviets,  could  very  well  be  getting 
ready  for  nuclear  war. 

Ninety  percent  (90%)  of  the  fuel  reserve 
in  Cuba  and  many  ammunition  dumps,  are 
underground,  and  In  an  unmerciful  way,  the 
others  are  being  used  under  the  schools. 
Exactly  a  yetu-  ago,  there  was  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion at  the  former  Jesuit  "Belen"  school, 
which  Fidel  Castro  attended  as  a  young- 
ster  Eight  girls  were  killed  and  more 

than  20  were  Injured,  The  Cuban  resistance 
informed  that  the  exploelves  placed  in  the 
school's  basement  caused  the  explosion.  Let 
us  say.  as  information,  that  the  underground 
fuel  tanks  used  by  the  regime  In  Cuba  are 
20  meters  long  and  3  meters  wide,  nepec- 
tively.  They  are  painted  In  black,  have  been 
Imported  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  are 
burled  4-5  meters  deep. 

All  the  Soviet  system  In  Plnar  del  Rio  Is 
protected  by  a  perlspheric  radar  from  the 
"Anafe"  hill  near  Havana.  This  radar  system 
perfectly  covers  the  provinces  of  Plnar  del 
Rio  and  Havana,  and  sweep  the  Northwest 
and  Northeast  sections.  It  took  3  years  to 
build  this  perlspheric  radar  system  and  this 
took  place  after  the  1962  October  crisis. 

Following  is  a  description  by  sequence  of 
provinces  of  the  military  Soviet  bases. 

PINAB  DSX.  RIO 

Let  us  say  that  Plnar  del  Rio  Is  one  of 
the  places  where  the  Soviets,  for  years,  have 
worked  most.  In  Santa  Lucia  there  is  a  sul- 
pbometals  plant  to  produce  acids  used  In  the 
functioning  of  nuclear  missiles.  Two  of  the 
principal  ports  with  military  Soviet  objec- 
tives are  Marlel  and  Cabanas  ports.  Both 
naval  Utstallatlons  are  being  exclusively 
worked  by  the  Soviets  and  they  do  not  let 
Cubans,  even  if  they  are  soldiers,  come  near 
by.  At  the  Cabanas  port,  they  have  estab- 
lished the  bases  of  the  Komar  missile  guided 
boats.  This  year,  the  number  of  these  boats 
has  been  tripled  to  the  approximate  figure 
of  70.  Said  boats  are  provided  with  two  mis- 
siles each,  guided  by  radar  and  with  a  range 
of  40  to  60  miles.  They  are  considered  offen- 
sive weapons  and  the  said  missiles  are  sur- 
face to  surface. 

In  "La  Gobernadora"  hills,  near  the  Sierra 
de  los  Organos.  there  Is  a  military  base  which 
has  Internal  train  rails.  They  used  to  be 
mines.  All  of  its  exterior  gives  a  reddish 
impression. 

At  La  Gobernadora,"  also  known  as 
"Caagre  '  or  "San  Cristobal,"  and  which  Is 
near  the  town  of  Candelarla,  resides  the  Gen- 
eral Russian  Headquarters  for  the  Western 
side  of  Cuba.  The  altitude  of  the  said  hills 
is  approximately  1.870  feet.  The  Soviets  have 
constructed  a  road  from  "H  Cangre"  which 
goes  as  far  as  "Cabanas"  and  "Marlel."  They 
also  have  electric  lines  of  33,000  volts,  all  of 
which  Is  very  necessary  for  missiles.  The 
same  electric  voltage  system  is  the  one  used 
at  the  "Campana  "  base  in  Manlcaragua.  Las 
VUlas  province.  Following  the  Plnar  del  Rio 
analysis,  we  can  say  that  south  of  "Quiebra 
Hacha ".  the  Russians  have  constructed  a 
residential  district  where  no  Cuban  Is  al- 
lowed to  live,  that  Is,  It  Is  strictly  for  Russian 
officers.  The  residential  district  aforemen- 
tioned is  surrounded  by  wire  fences.  They 
have  also  built  tunnel  systems  from  "El 
Cangre",  which  leads  to  the  exterior  at 
Kilometer  No.  4  of  the  road  that  Joins  Caya- 
Jabo.  with  the  town  of  Artemlsa.  During  the 
first  week  of  November  1970,  a  military  Soviet 
convoy  was  detected  at  the  Central  road  of 
Plnar  del  Rio,  parting  from  "Las  Mangas" 
ylUage  toward  the  Southwest.  There  was  a 
Jeep  leading  the  convoy,  with  a  chauffeur  and 
a  uniformed  Soviet  soldier,  about  40-50  years 
old.  It  is  presumed,  as  per  the  Cuban  re- 
sistance, that  this  character  was  a  General 
of  the  Soviet  Army.  This  Jeep  was  foUowed 
oy  two  trucks  with  two  benches  each  and 
«ach  bench  had  10  Soviet  soldiers  around  18- 
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25  years  old,  which  makes  a  total  of  100  sol- 
diers, all  wearing  uniforms  and  military  hel- 
mets. 

HAVANA    PKOVINCE 

Continuing  our  analysis.  In  the  Province  of 
Havana,  there  Is  a  big  Soviet  military  base 
In  San  Antonio  de  los  Banos.  The  resistance 
reports  that  In  this  base  there  exists  a  140- 
mile  radar  scope  and  from  there,  they  can 
track  the  planes  from  Homestead  Air  Force 
base  and  Boca  Chica  In  Key  West.  This  base 
Is  one  of  the  3  top  air  bases  of  the  Soviets 
In  Cuba  and  It  Is  the  headquarters  for  the 
Soviet  MIgs  21.  There  are  no  MIgs  21  in  other 
air  bases  In  Cuba.  The  bases  are  defended 
aiid  protected  by  ground  to  air  missiles 
SAM-2. 

There  Is  also  an  executive  radar  system  In 
Havana,  at  the  former  Commodore  Hotel.  In 
the  middle  of  a  Russian  neighborhood,  as  Is 
the  Reparto  Mlramar  (residential  district). 
The  SAM  missile  system  Initiates  In  the  hills 
of  Averhoff  in  the  Havana-Batabano  highway 
and  closes  in  Managua-Dayanlguas.  In 
Campo  Florldo.  Havana  province,  there  la  a 
SAM  missile  base  camoufisiged  with  an  al- 
leged pacific  farm  known  as  ""Camilo  Clen- 
fuegos"' and  since  1962,  In  Its  underground, 
the  Cuban  resistance  believe  the  Russians 
have  hidden  the  medium  mlasUes  which 
never  left  Cuba. 

At  "Las  Caberas",  there  Is  a  Russian  mili- 
tary complex  to  which  Cubans  have  no  ac- 
cess. In  this  military  complex,  there  Is  a 
guerrilla  training  camp  for  foreigners  and 
the  Russians  are  In  charge  of  this  training. 
One  of  the  principal  Soviet  bases  In  Havana 
Is  precisely  at  the  Managua  camp  in  which 
neighborhood  they  have  been  perforating  the 
nearby  hills.  The  Cuban  resistance  Indicates 
that  In  this  place,  there  probably  Is  one  nu- 
clear reactor,  even  though  Castro's  regime 
maintains  that  the  same  Is  for  peaceful  ends. 
Apparently,  the  nuclear  reactor  arrived  in 
Cuba  In  1968,  and  It  U  not  known  so  far  of 
any  Indication  that  this  Is  for  pacific  ends. 

The  Cuban  Commission  of  Nuclear  Energy 
resides  In  Managua,  directed  by  Luis  Larra- 
goltla;  different  electrical  power  lines  have 
been  built  from  Mariel,  Havana  and 
Matanzas,  to  feed  the  nuclear  reactor  In 
Managua.  It  Is  calculated  that  over  a  thou- 
sand Russian  soldiers  are  In  Managua  and 
Santiago  de  las  Vegas. 

MATANZAS    PROVINCE 

The  Province  of  Matanzas,  the  most  Impor- 
tant point  Is  the  so  called  "La  Laguna  del 
Tesoro".  For  many  years,  the  Castro  Regime 
has  been  Investing  millions  of  dollars  In  con- 
struction equipment  and  In  different  build- 
ings which  he  said  to  be  of  tourist  nature, 
but  since  the  beginning  to  this  date,  the 
"Laguna  del  Tesoro"  has  been  totally  closed 
to  the  public  and  only  military  personnel, 
Soviet  and  Castroist,  Is  within  this  zone. 
Therefore,  we  presume  there  Is  a  base  of 
military  nature. 

LAS   VILLAS   PROVINCE 

In  Las  Villas  Province,  there  Is  another  big 
Soviet  base  between  Santa  Clara  city  and 
Calabazar,  at  a  place  known  as  "Malezas".  In 
this  base  only,  Soviet  MIgs  17  and  91  are 
found.  The  base  has  an  an tl -aerial  defense 
system  and  an  artillery  made  up  by  multiple 
machine  guns  as  well  as  a  duplex  cannon 
known  as  "KAR-30",  against  low  range 
filghts.  "This  base,  as  well  as  that  of  San  An- 
tonio de  los  Banos,  has  underground  hangars 
with  special  elevators  to  bring  to  the  ramps 
the  Soviet  Mlg  fighters. 

Also,  In  Las  Villas  can  be  found  the  so- 
called  missile  base  of  Remedlos,  better  known 
as  "La  Puntllla"  or  "Bartolome"  base,  where 
they  had  ICBM's  during  the  October  1962 
missile  crisis.  In  the  Escambray,  the  Soviets 
recently  built  a  road  from  Gulra  de  Miranda 
to  the  Loma  de  los  Vlentoe.  Nobody  knows 
what  they  have  In  these  hills,  but  It  Is  known 
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that  only  Soviet  personnel  works  there,  and 
that  they  have  transported  lead  units. 

CAMAGUKT    PROVINCE 

In  Nuevltaa,  they  are  building  a  big  cement 
factory  and  one  of  electrical  power.  At  the 
Camaguey  airport,  the  Sovleu  have  prepared 
additional  access  strips  using  for  this,  not 
the  airport  Itself,  but  the  highway  which 
goes  from  Camaguey  to  Nuevltas.  They  have 
taken  out  the  Islands  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  the  palm  trees  and  they  have  strength^ 
ened  the  pavement  on  the  road.  They  have 
also  made  It  possible  that  this  highway  at  a 
given  time,  can  be  converted  into  a  landinjt 
strip.  * 

In  the  Island  of  Tiu-lguano,  in  the  middle 
of  a  swamp,  there  Is  a  hiU  386  feet  high  and 
on  one  of  the  hillsides,  the  Russians  built 
tunnels  and  storaged  rockets.  Eye  witnesses 
have  Indicated  that  said  rockets  are  moved 
on  train  rails.  "Two  steel  doors  close  the  en- 
trance of  the  tunnel.  "The  exterior  of  the 
cave  Is  covered  (camouflaged)  with  grass  and 
trees 

All  the  keys  of  the  Bahamas  canal  are  for- 
tified by  the  Soviets.  Its  naval  strategic  value 
Is  enormous,  since  from  that  place  they  can 
control  the  traffic  from  Panama  and  South 
America,  through  Malsl.  ThU  position  does 
not  allow  them  to  use  submarines. 

ORIXNTE  PROVINCE 

Surrounding  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  of  Guan- 
tanamo,  the  Sovlete  and  the  Castro  regime 
have  a  military  outfit  known  at  "Batallon 
Pronterlzo"  (Frontier  BatalUon).  Said  batal- 
llon  possesses  a  mIssUe  system  for  their  own 
protection.  They  also  have  armored  units  of 
tactical  fire.  Around  the  "Gran  Pledra"  hUl 
the  Soviets  have  built  several  underground 
installations,  and  It  Is  unknown  what  the 
Sovlete  have  stored  therein. 

Another  two  points  of  great  mlUtary  strat- 
egy in  the  Province  of  Oriente,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1)  The  air  force  base  of  Holguln  city,  con- 
sidered as  the  largest  In  Cuba,  and  In  which 
there  are  only  MIgs  15  and  17.  In  the  out- 
skirts of  Holguln,  they  have  buUt  a  reslden- 
tlal  section  known  as  "Lenin",  wherein  only 
Russian  mlUUry  personnel  live.  The  hang- 
ars of  this  air  force  base,  as  well  as  those  of 
San  Antonio  de  los  Banos  and  Las  Villas  are 
underground. 

2)  The  mlUtary  base  of  "Punta  de  Mula"  or 
"-  unta  Lucrecla"  In  the  city  of  Banes,  Is  con- 
sidered a  first-class  base  and  has  a  10-mile 
radius.  In  ite  area,  the  Russians  have  built  a 
Naval  Base  for  the  KRONSTADT  and  KO- 
MAR boats.  Some  years  ago.  Russian  sub- 
marines were  sighted  In  their  vicinities,  mak- 
ing military  maneuvers.  These  bases  are  near 
the  mines  that  are  producing  copper  and 
cobalt  and  which  production  Is  being  ex- 
ported from  the  Nlpe  bay  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Let  us  point  out  that  the  support  of  the 
Soviet  underground  defense  In  Oriente  Prov- 
ince Is  In  the  underground  system  of  San 
Vicente  hill  near  the  Bonlato  mountain-  the 
other  support  U  In  "La  Sierra  de  Cri'stal"' 
near  Nlpe  bay.  Precisely,  there  Is  a  zone  In 
Nlpe  bay,  absolutely  secret  where  nobody  has 
access. 

The  underground  has  also  reported  that  In 
the  event  of  a  possible  overthrow  of  Fidel 
Castro,  the  communists  have  designated 
Oriente  province  like  the  main  mUltary  point 
of  resistance. 

I  can  inform  that  lately,  the  Castro  regime, 
assisted  by  the  Sovlete,  has  been  conduct- 
ing warfare  games,  using  an  tl -personnel 
gases. 

All  the  military  personnel  In  Cuba  has 
anti-gas  masks. 

As  an  evidence  that  supports  this  denunci- 
ation, let  us  say  that  In  the  middle  of  1967, 
there  was  a  leak  of  one  of  the  gas  tanks  in 
that  location  and  the  accident  provoked  the 
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poisoning  of  more  than  80  persons.  Includ- 
ing military  personnel  and  civilians.  These 
people  were  assisted  in  two  hospitals.  One  is 
known  as  the  Pollcllnlco  of  Manlcaragua, 
and  the  other  one  the  Santa  Clara  Hospital. 

CIENPUEUOS 

The  Bay  of  Clenfuegos  is  In  the  southern 
I>art  of  Cuba.  In  Las  Villas  Province.  It  is 
approximately  six  miles  wide. 

On  July  27th  of  this  year.  I  said  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  now  I  re- 
affirm, that  in  some  place,  somewhere  in 
the  Caribbean,  there  is  a  permanent  Soviet 
Naval  squadron,  headed  by  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine. The  chairman  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Hon.  Dante  Fascell,  asked  me. 
and  it  is  on  page  179  of  the  Congressional 
record,  where  I  thought  it  was  based,  and 
according  to  the  Information  I  have  from 
underground  sources,  I  said,  either  Cienfue- 
goa  or  Havana. 

'  In  April  1963,  the  regime  began  to  show 
interest  in  Clenfuegos,  and  said  that  they 
were  making  a  shipyard,  in  Clenfuegos  City 
near  the  port  Industrial  area. 

In  that  year.  It  was  reiMrted  that  in  the 
shipyard  the  Castro  re^me  was  building 
ships.  Actually,  the  Castro  regime  said  that 
the  yard  was  only  for  embarking  sugar. 

In  1967,  the  yard  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  8  million  dollars  and  not  a  single  sack 
of  sugar  came  out  of  that  yard.  Then  after 
a  period  of  time,  In  1970,  we  began  to  hear 
about  the  activity  in  Clenfuegos  City,  in 
Clenfuegos  Bay,  and  especially  near  Cayo 
Alcatraz. 

Cayo  Alcatraz  is  about  five  blocks  long  and 
about  two  blocks  wide. 

From  the  city  of  Clenfuegos,  in  a  normal 
day,  Cayu  Alcatraz  cannot  be  seen. 

Right  now,  at  night,  the  city  of  Clenfuegos 
is  under  a  tremendous  shortage  of  electricity 
a9  well  as  the  civilian  population  of  Cuba. 

So,  during  the  blackouts  of  the  City  of 
Clenfuegos,  at  night,  floodlights  can  be  seen 
In  the  horizon.  Cayo  Alcatraz  cannot  be  seen, 
but  the  lights  there  prove  that  people  are 
working  on  It. 

Right  in  front  of  Cayo  Alcatraz,  there  is  a 
place  called  La  Mllpa.  All  the  Cuban  fisher- 
men of  La  Mllpa  and  the  surrounding  areas 
have  been  ordered  out.  The  place  now  is  a 
military  zone. 

An  underwater  net  was  put  in  Cayo  Al- 
catraz and  also  at  the  entrance  of  Clenfuegos 
Bay. 

The  entrance  is  under  surveillance  of  Rus- 
sian guards.  Several  months  ago.  a  huge 
Russian  spy  ship  entered  Clenfuegos  Bay  and 
stayed  there  for  several  weeks.  Later  on,  It 
left. 

On  this  month  of  December,  the  Russian 
spy  ship  has  returned  and  It  has  been  an- 
chored In  a  spot  between  Cayo  Alcatraz  and 
Cayo  Ocampo.  The  ship  has  been  fixed  with 
four  motors. 

On  the  second  part  of  this  year  In  Clen- 
fuegos city,  Soviet  sailors  have  been  seen 
walking  the  streets  wearing  full  uniform. 
That  uniform  is  white  and  light  blue. 

The  Russian  sailors  were  transported  by 
six  British  Leyland  Buses.  They  were  taken 
back  and  forth  from  Clenfuegos  city  to  near- 
by Cayo  Alcatraz. 

Three-quarters  of  Clenfuegos  Bay  have 
been  banned  to  Cuban  people  and  are  oper- 
ated by  Russian  personnel.  There  is  a  big 
pipe  line  from  the  bottom  of  Cayo  Alcatraz 
to  Clenfuegos  city.  In  Cayo  Alcatraz.  the 
Russians  have  established  large  warehouses 
for  military  storage,  also  a  powerful  radio 
station,  and  they  have  put  a  naval  head- 
quarters there. 

Around  the  middle  of  December,  two  huge 
TD  95  Bear  planes  from  the  Soviet  Union 
landed  in  Havana.  Both  planes  were  kept  In 
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a  secret  place  at  Havana  International  Air- 
port, in  Rancho  Boyeros. 

Nevertheless,  the  Cuban  underground  re- 
ported that  one  of  these  big  military  planes, 
capable  of  transporting  missiles  or  nuclear 
weapons,  had  a  number  38  on  it. 

On  those  planes,  two  Soviet  Admirals  came 
into  Cuba.  Later  on,  the  Russian  admirals 
were  seen  in  Clenfuegos  city  at  Punta  Gorda. 
They  took  a  boat  and  with  three  Russian 
civilian  engineers  went  lo  Cayo  Alcatraz  on 
several  occasions. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Punta  Gorda,  one  of  Pldel 
Castro's  aides  named  Celia  Sanchez,  has  es- 
tablished a  military  complex  for  Russian 
officers.  They  have  two  bars  and  Cuban  maids 
with  servant  uniforms.  The  place  is  guarded 
by  dogs,  and  barbed  wires.  Each  day,  the 
militiamen  have  to  bring  gallons  of  milk  for 
the  dogs,  meanwhile  the  Cuban  people  are 
not  allowed  to  drink  it. 

Near  the  inlet  of  Las  Calabazas: 

The  Russians  have  built  an  eight  lane 
road  toward  the  E^scambray  Mountains.  No 
civilians  are  allowed  on  that  road.  In  the 
Bscambray  Mountains,  there  is  a  place  called 
the  Hill  of  the  Winds  (Loma  de  los  Vlentos) , 
where  the  Russians  have  been  worldng  for 
almost  eight  months.  No  Cubans  are  allowed 
in  that  vicinity.  The  underground  rejxsrted 
that  lead  unit  ingots  have  gone  into  the  Hill 
of  the  Winds. 

Maybe,  the  largest  barge  In  the  world,  has 
been  in  Clenfuegos  Bay  in  this  month  of 
December.  The  Russians  own  it  and  inside 
there  are  303  Russian  sailors.  In  Clenfuegos 
Bay,  there  have  been  two  large  Russian 
barges.  In  September,  the  barges  left  Clen- 
fuegos Bay  and  went  Into  El  Marlel  Port,  In 
Plnar  del  Rio  Province,  on  the  northern  part 
of  Cuba.  Marlel  is  the  number  one  port  of 
the  Soviet  Union  since  1961-1962,  and  before 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  most  of  the  offensive 
weapons  were  introduced  In  Cuba  through  El 
Muriel  Port.  Either  the  barges  were  carrying 
something  and  left  Clenfuegos  Bay  to  go  to 
El  Marlel  and  leave  their  cargo  there,  or  they 
were  empty  and  went  to  El  Muriel,  picked  up 
something  there  and  came  back  to  Clen- 
fuegos. 

The  Cuban  underground  believes  the  sec- 
ond theory.  A  Russian  nuclear  submarine  was 
seen  during  the  period  of  September  12-20 
of  this  year;  first,  near  Punta  de  Ladrlllos 
In  the  western  part  of  Clenfuegos  Bay,  and 
side  by  side  with  two  other  regular  Russian 
submarines  at  Cayo  Loco,  the  former  Cuban 
Navy  headquarters. 

The  previous  report  of  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine in  Clenfuegos  Bay  was  sent  by  the 
Cuban  underground  and  later  on,  confirmed 
by  an  eyewitness  arriving  in  the  United 
States. 

In  evaluation  of  Cayo  Alcatraz,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  place  is  for  maintenance  and 
supplying  of  the  regular  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  nuclear 
submarines  need  medicines,  food,  replace- 
ment of  crews  and  rechecking  of  their  mis- 
siles. To  make  the  rechecking  of  the  missiles, 
the  nuclear  sub  needs  calm  waters  like  the 
Clenfuegos  Bay,  because  the  missiles  are 
taken  out  or  put  through  the  holes,  and  a 
wavy  sea  can  damage  or  trigger  the  missiles. 

So,  Cayo  Alcatraz  is  of  a  great  logistic  and 
military  value  to  the  Russians.  Plus,  Cayo 
Alcatraz  Is  the  motor  nerve,  is  the  center  of 
a  large  military  naval  complex  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  southren  part  of  Cuba.  Part  of 
that  naval  complex  is  Cayo  Largo,  64  miles 
south-southwest  of  Clenfuegos.  Since  1961- 
62,  Cayo  Largo  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Russians.  No  Cuban  fishermen  are  allowed  to 
go  near  Cayo  Largo.  At  the  western  part  of 
Cayo  Largo,  the  Russians  built  a  big  pier 
plus  a  big  air  strip.  And  in  the  surface  of 
Cayo  Largo,  the  Russians  also  constructed 
huge  buildings,  of  Irregular  forms.  One  of 
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them  is  five  floors  high,  with  elevators.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  key,  there  is  a  lot  of 
running  water.  And  on  the  southern  part  of 
Cayo  Largo,  there  Is  a  wide  beach.  Close  to 
the  beach,  the  depth  of  one,  two  or  more 
thousand  feet. 

Part  of  the  naval  complex  is  Isle  of  Plnee. 
The  capital  is  the  city  of  Neuva  Gerona.  And 
the  Island  is  almost  divided  In  two  by  a  big 
swamp.  In  the  bay  of  Siguanea,  west  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  the  Soviet  Union  established 
the  base  of  the  Comsomol  Boat  with  Komar 
Missiles.  These  missiles  have  a  distance  ca- 
pability of  40-60  miles  and  the  range  of  the 
boat  is  about  100  miles. 

Uttle  by  little,  all  the  civUians  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  have  been 
drained  out  toward  different  provinces  of 
Cuba.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
there  were  a  lot  of  lumbermen  and  fish- 
ermen, particularly  from  Great  Cayman.  They 
also  have  been  taken  out.  In  1967,  more  than 
five  thousand  Cuban  political  prisoners  wer» 
taken  out  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  because  they 
saw  too  much.  And  they  were  spread  through 
other  political  prisons  in  Cuba. 

Two  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Siguanea, 
there  are  hills  called  Altura  Central.  The 
Russians  have  been  working  putting  mys- 
terious military  equipment  Inside  those  hills. 
Three-quarters  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  are  in 
the  hands  of  Russian  military  personnel. 

I  reaffirm  that  the  puzzle  has  been  put 
together.  Many  times  in  the  past,  since  AprU 
28,  1969.  I  reported  that  different  Russian 
convoys  have  been  seen  either  in  Plnar  del 
Rio,  Havana  or  Matanzas  Provinces  heading 
toward  south.  These  convoys  have  been  seen 
without  Castro  soldiers.  .  .  .  Ju&t  Russian 
soldiers ! 
The  solution  of  the  puzzle  is  this: 
The  convoys  have  gone  to  Surgldero  de 
Batabano.  a  Cuban  port  in  the  southern  pari 
of  Havana.  And  from  there,  Rvisslan  soldlere 
and  all  kinds  of  military  equipment  have 
been  shipped  to  Isle  of  Pines  or  Cayo  Largo. 
All  of  this  leads  xis  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
large  naval  military  complex  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  southern  part  of  Cuba  with  an 
operational  base  on  Cayo  Largo  ...  an  offen- 
sive for  surveillance  in  Isle  of  Pines  and  the 
headquarters  at  Cayo  Alcatraz  in  Clenfuegos 
Bay.  All  of  this  challenging  Ouantanamo 
Navea  Base. 

The  Caribbean  .  .  .  which  often  has  been 
called  the  Mediterranean  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  has  been  always  protected  by 
the  surrounding  nations  and  particularly,  by 
three  U.S.  Bases  at  Puerto  Rico.  Guantanamo 
and  Panama.  But,  now  the  Soviet  Union, 
through  Clenfuegos.  Cayo  Largo  and  Isle  of 
Pines,  is  challenging  that  naval  defense  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  basic  routes  of 
navigations  In  the  American  Continent  are  In 
the  Caribbean. 

The  above  concludes  my  presentation  and 
reaffirms  hereby  what  we  said  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  Is,  that  Cuba  on  the  surface  pre- 
sents a  picture  which  is  totally  different  from 
what  is  really  happening  In  caves  and  und^- 
ground.  Actually,  there  is  another  Cuba  be- 
low that  surface  that  poses  a  real  danger  and 
an  actual  threat  not  only  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  also  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Clenfuegos  is 
not  the  only  reason  why  Cuba  Is  actually  a 
TROJAN  HORSE!!! 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  E^fenlng  Star. 

Feb.  25,  1971 1 

Necon  Sees  Threat  in  Cuba-Chile  Ties 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 
President  Nixon's  foreign  policy  report  for 
th«  19705  today  labeled  Chile's  establishment 
of  ties  with  Communist  Cuba  a  challenge  to 
the  Inter-American  system.  It  warned  that 
the  United  atates  and  its  hemispheric  part- 
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ners  woidd  be  observing  cloaely  the  evolution 
at  Chilean  foreign  policy  under  Marxist  Pres- 
ident Salvador  Allende. 

Nixon's  ootnments  on  Chile  were  worded 
diplomatically  but  contained  unmistakable 
overtones  of  warning. 

Referring  to  Chile  and  Cuba  in  the  same 
section  of  his  speech,  Nixon  declared: 

"We  do  not  seek  confrontations  with  any 
government.  But  those  which  display  un- 
remitting hostfllty  cannot  expect  our  aeel?^- 
ance." 

Nixon  said  the  election  at  Allende  may 
have  profound  Implications  not  only  for  the 
Chilean  people  but  fof  the  Lnter-Amerlcan 
system  as  well.  The  legitimacy  of  the  Allende 
government  is  not  In  question,  Nixon  de- 
clared, but  its  Ideology  Is  likely  to  influence 
its  actions. 

He  cited  the  resumption  of  ties  with  Cuba 
as  a  case  In  point  since  this  action  was  con- 
trary to  the  collective  policy  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Ameoioan  States. 

The  United  States  has  a  strong  political 
Interest  in  cooperating  with  Its  neighbors 
regardless  of  their  domestic  viewpoints,  Nix- 
on said.  But  echoing  the  words  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  he  said  "we  have  a  clear 
preference  for  free  and  democratic  processes." 
hits  dictatobs 

This  part  of  the  meaaage  clearly  was 
aimed  at  rightist  dictatorships  as  well  as 
dlctatorshipe  of  the  left. 

Nixon  said  the  U.S.  will  deal  with  govern- 
ments as  they  are  and  that  United  States 
relations  depend  on  actions  affecting  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  rather  than  Intecmal 
structures  or  social  systems. 

In  regard  to  Chile,  he  said,  "our  bl -lateral 
policy  is  to  keep  open  lines  of  communica- 
tion. We  will  not  be  the  ones  to  upset  tradi- 
tional relations.  We  assume  that  interna- 
tional rights  and  obligaUons  will  be  ob- 
served. We  also  recognize  that  the  Chilean 
government's  action  will  be  determined  pri- 
marily by  Its  own  purposes.  In  short,  we  are 
prepared  to  have  the  kind  of  relationship 
with  the  Chilean  government  that  It  Is  pre- 
pared to  have  with  us." 

The  President  had  harsher  words  for  Cuba, 
now  in  the  11th  year  of  Communist  control. 
He  said  Cuba  continues  to  exclude  Itself 
from  the  inter-American  system  by  its  en- 
couragement and  support  of  revolution  and 
Its  military  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Russians,  he  said,  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  expand  their  Influence  and  military 
presence  in  Cuba. 

Those  govwnments  which  violate  the  sys- 
tem by  Intervening  In  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbors  or  facilitating  the  intervention  of 
non-hemispheric  powers,  he  said  cannot  ex- 
pect to  share  the  benefits  of  inter-American 
cooperation. 

"We  will  work  constructively  with  other 
members  of  the  community  to  reduce  the 
disruptive  effects  of  such  actions,"  the  Pres- 
ident said. 

He  also  informed  the  nation  that  he  In- 
tended to  submit  legislation  soon  for  promo- 
Uon  of  Latin  American  trade  through  gen- 
eralized tariff  preferences. 

Nixon  said  he  intended  to  assure  q>ecial 
U.8.  attention  In  trade  policies  for  commo- 
dities of  particular  interests  to  the  Latin 
region  and  to  continue  to  press  for  elimina- 
tion or  reduction  of  nontarlff  barriers 
which  harm  exports  of  Latin  America  and 
other  developing  areas. 

PBOMISZS   GtnDES 

He  also  promised  to  establish  guidelines 
lor  the  resources  to  be  provided  to  Latin 
America  through  the  new  development  in- 
stitution and  to  seek  final  agreement  this 
year  among  industrial  countries  for  untying 
the  bulk  of  development  assistance. 

Nixon  said  he  would  again  urge  Congress 
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to  establish  an  office  of  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs. 

Referring  to  the  rising  forces  of  national- 
ism and  extremism  in  Latin  America.  Nixon 
said  the  United  States  must  seek  to  preserve 
the  fabric  of  hemispheric  unity.  He  said  we 
cannot  afford  to  withdraw  out  of  frustration 
or  allow  ourselves  to  become  Isolated.  The 
U.S.  he  said  will  avoid  actions  which  foster 
or  reenforce  antl-U.S.  nationalism. 


TENANTS'  RIGHTS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  new   tohk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mi.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
df  urban  apcutment  dwellers  has  been  a 
subject  of  continued  discussion  in  the 
Congress  since  the  days  of  the  depression 
during  the  1930's.  As  an  attorney  who, 
on  many  occasions,  has  represented  ten- 
ants in  the  courts  of  New  York  City  and 
as  a  public  official  who  has  lived  closely 
with  the  precarious  pUght  of  tenants  I 
have  long  wondered  If  the  courts  of  our 
State  would  ever  reach  the  point  of  un- 
derstanding that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  applying  old  legal  concepts 
to  present  landlord-tenant  problems. 

It  has  been  stated  time  and  time  &gain 
that  the  primary  remedy  a  tenant  has 
against  a  landlord,  If  the  latter  renders 
the  apartment  uninhabitable  is  to  remove 
himself  from  the  apartment  and  in  an 
action  for  rent  by  the  landlord  raise  the 
defense  that  he  had  been  constructively 
evicted.  I  am  not  certain  that  such  a 
rule  of  law  would  make  sense  even  If 
there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  vacant 
apartments  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
tenants  to  move  into.  However,  this  point 
becomes  moot  in  light  of  the  vacancy  rate 
that  presently  exists  in  New  York  City; 
it  is  under  1  percent.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  suggest  to  a  tenant  that 
his  remedy  against  a  landlord  who  makes 
no  effort  to  make  an  apartment  habitable 
is  to  break  his  lease  with  impunity  is  an 
absurdity.  Where  is  the  tenant  and  his 
family  supposed  to  go?  In  many  urban 
&resL8  throughout  the  country  and  cer- 
tainly in  my  own  city  the  answer  is  no- 
where. Therefore,  it  Is  abundantly  clear 
that  new  approaches  to  landlord-tenant 
relationships  must  be  developed  if  to- 
day's realities  are  to  be  met.  Bob  Dylan 
prophetically  stated  in  one  of  his  songs 
"the  times  they  are  a-changin'."  At  least 
one  member  of  the  judicial  system  in  the 
city  of  New  York  has  recognized  that 
radical  changes  are  needed  in  the  area 
of  landlord-tenant  law.  Judge  Leonard 
H.  Sandler,  a  recently  elected  reform- 
minded  judge  of  the  civil  court  of  the  city 
of  New  York  recently  wrote  a  landmark 
decision  dealing  with  precisely  the  prob- 
lem I  speak  of  today.  Judge  Sandler  In 
his  decision  very  succinctly  presented  the 
question  which  judges  face  day  after  day 
ill  landlord-tenant  parts  of  our  courts 
throughout  the  nation.  He  stated: 

The  question  is  whether  there  Is  fixed  In 
law  of  this  state  so  firmly  that  this  court  is 
bound  to  follow  it  a  system  of  values  that 
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regards  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  receive 
rent  aa  Infinitely  more  Important  than, 
and  wholly  Independent  of,  either  his  obliga- 
tion to  obey  the  law  or  the  corresponding 
right  of  the  tenant  to  live  In  a  decent  ^art- 
ment  maintained  in  substantial  compliance 
with  the  law. 

Judge  Sandler  quite  correctly  found 
that  landlords'  rights  only  exist  where 
they  have  fulfilled  their  responsibilities 
to  their  tenants  and  certainly  do  not  exist 
where  they  have,  as  in  the  instant  case, 
taken  affirmative  action  to  harass  the 
tenants. 

I  strongly  recommend  Judge  Sandler's 
opinion  to  my  colleagues,  and  am  plesised 
to  insert  it  in  the  Rkcoro: 
Civn.   Couax   or  the   Crrr    or   New   Toxk, 

CooNTT  or  New  York 
(Amanuensis,  Ltd.,  Petitioner,  against  Har- 
nett Brown,  Robert  Bennett  and   Angelo 

Montanez,    Respondents;    Index    Number 

L  &  T  63934/70,  Part  3fi) 

Sandler,  J.: 

At  a  time  when  the  basic  fairness  and  rea- 
sonableness of  the  rules  of  law  regulating 
relations  between  landlords  and  residential 
tenants  are  under  cogent  and  persuasive 
challenge,  these  non-payment  proceedings 
against  three  tenants  raise  questions  of  grave 
Importance  concerning  the  edacity  of  our 
courts  to  adapt  older  doctrines  to  the  re- 
quirements of  fair  treatment  for  tenants 
living  today  In  multiple  dwellings,  and  most 
especially  fair  treatment  for  those  who  are 
poor  and  without  resources. 

The  most  urgent  question  is  whether  this 
court  is  required  to  issue  warrants  of  evic- 
tion for  nonpayment  at  the  instance  of  a 
landlord  who  has  flagrantly  and  systemati- 
cally refused  to  operate  the  building  from 
which  it  derives  rent  in  accordance  with  the 
minimum  standards  of  decency  prescribed 
by  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  and  the  Hous- 
ing Maintenance  Code.  Differently  phrased, 
the  question  is  whether  there  Is  fixed  in  the 
law  of  this  state  so  firmly  that  this  oourt 
is  bound  to  follow  it  a  system  of  values  that 
regards  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  receive 
rent  as  Inflnltely  more  Important  than,  and 
wholly  Independent  of,  either  his  obligation 
to  obey  the  law  or  the  corresp>ondlng  right 
of  the  tenant  to  live  In  a  decent  apartment 
maintained  in  substantial  compliance  with 
the  law. 

A  second  Important  question  Involves  the 
constitutionality  of  that  part  of  Sec.  302(a) 
of  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  that  requires 
a  tenant  to  deposit  in  court  that  rent  de- 
manded by  a  landlord  In  a  nonpayment  pro- 
ceeding before  he  can  interpose  the  statutory 
defense  that  a  rent-Impairing  violation  had 
continued  for  6  months. 

Finally,  the  tenants  sought  by  a  post- 
trial  motion  to  conform  the  pleadings  of  the 
proof  to  secure  damages  on  the  ground  that 
the  landlord  had  failed  to  maintain  adequate 
security  against  criminal  acts — and  that  the 
failure  contributed  to  numerous  crimes 
against  them  for  which,  it  Is  urged,  the 
landlord  is  responsible  on  tort  principles. 
The  issue  sought  to  be  presented  is  im- 
portant— and  the  facts  before  me  present  a 
substantial  basis  for  the  claim.  See  Kline 
V.  1600  Massachusetts  Avenue  AfMrtment 
Corp..  P2d  DC.  Clr.  Ct.  of  App.  (1970)  N./L.. 
Aug.  27  (1970).  However,  I  have  determined 
that  the  post-trial  motion  should  be  denied 
without  prejudice  to  the  claims  being  iwe- 
sented  in  a  new  pleading.  The  landlord  Is  en- 
titled to  meet  this  substantial  Issue  after 
adequate  notice  prior  to  trial. 

The  significant  facta  are  not  In  serious 
dispute.  On  or  about  April  16,  1969,  the  pres- 
ent owners  of  310  West  18th  Street  (the 
previous  mortgagees)  acquired  the  premises. 
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At  that  time,  and  for  several  years  previous- 
ly, there'  existed  numerous  Housing  Code 
violations  recorded  against  the  property.  The 
new  owners  ^Id  nothing,  or  virtually  noth- 
ing, to  correct  these  violations. 

One  or  the  landlord's  principals  testined 
that  their  plan  was  to  persuade  the  tenants 
to  leave  the  building  by  offering  relocaUon 
payments,  and  thereafter  to  remodel  the 
building.  He  admitted  that  the  landlord 
had  no  plans  to  correct  the  violations  If  all 
of  the  tenants  did  not  teave. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable,  and  I  so 
find,  that  the  landlord's  design  was  and  Is 
to  force  the  tenants  to  leave  by  permitting 
the  violations  to  continue  and  the  living 
conditions  to  become  Increasingly  onerous. 

Thus,  there  hae  persisted  from  the  date  of 
acquisition  until  trial  a  host  of  record  vio- 
lations. One  is  a  rent-impairing  violation 
affecting  the  etlre  building;  several  others 
are  rent-impairing  violations  affecting  In- 
dividual apartment*  l  though  not  the  apart- 
ments of  these  tenants) ;  and  there  are  some 
90  other  violations  varying  In  importance 
and  extent,  but  the  cumulative  effect  of 
which  Is  to  reduce  significantly  the  hablta- 
blllty  of  the  apartments  of  the  tenatit*.  ITie 
efforts  of  code  enforcement  agencies  have 
been  to  no  avail. 

In  addition,  the  evidence  strongly  suggests 
that  the  landlord  tried  to  "persuade"  the 
tenants  to  leave  by  total  Indifference  to  the 
requirements  of  security  against  criminal 
acts.  Thus  although  the  lock  on  the  build- 
ing's front  entrance  was  broken,  the  land- 
lord took  no  steps  to  repair  it  for  many 
months.  When  Illegal  intruders  moved  Into 
abandoned  rooms,  and  it  became  apparent 
that  these  Included  drug  addicts  with  a  high 
potential  for  crime,  the  landlord  took  no 
action  to  remove  them.  Each  of  these  ten- 
ants was  the  victim  of  several  crimes. 

I  find:  (1)  that  the  landlord  operated  this 
building  In  willful  disregard  of  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law  and 
the  Housing  Code,  and  that  the  quality  of 
living  for  the  tenants  was  significantly  Im- 
paired as  a  result:  (2)  that  the  code  enforce- 
ment procedures  proved  wholly  ineffective  to 
Induce  compliance  with  the  law  by  this 
landlord;  and  (3)  that  one  objective  of  this 
landlord's  behaviour  was  to  coerce  the  ten- 
ants to  abfmdon  their  apartments. 

At  the  trial,  the  tenants  acknowledged 
that  they  had  not  paid  rent  for  some  time. 
Two  principal  defenses  were  interposed. 

First,  it  was  claimed  that  the  landlord 
had  breached  a  warranty  of  fitness  for  use 
and  a  warranty  of  quiet  enjoyment,  which 
defenses  I  interpret  as  raising  the  question 
pcesented  at  the  outset  of  this  opinion. 

Second,  It  was  alleged  that  a  rent-impair- 
ing violation  under  Sec.  302(a)  of  the  Mul- 
tiple Dwelling  Law  affecting  each  of  the 
tenants  had  lasted  for  6  months.  Since  two 
of  the  tenants  did  not  deposit  the  rent  de- 
manded by  the  landlord  into  court,  ai  re- 
quired by  Bubeectlon  (c)  of  Sec.  S02(a),  this 
dbfense  requires  the  court  to  consider  the 
constitutionality  of  that  reqiUrement. 

In  addition,  the  tenants  sought  damages 
for  breach  of  the  warranty  of  fitness  for  use, 
or  habltability. 

In  considering  whether  this  court  Is  com- 
pelled to  sustain  the  right  to  rent  of  a  land- 
lord who  operates  a  residential  building  in 
systematic  violation  of  the  law,  I  am  of 
course  aware  of  the  general  view  that  this 
issue  haa  been  definitively  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  landlord  by  controlling  appellate  de- 
cisions. After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  lead- 
ing cases  I  am  persuaded  that  they  leave 
thla  court  ample  discretion  to  achieve 
decent  and  fair  results  In  accordance  with 
present  day  realities,  and  I  Intend  to  exer- 
cise that  discretion. 

The  leading  cases  In  this  area  are  Davar 
Holdings,   Inc.  v.   Oohen,  255  AX>.  445    (1st 
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Dept.  1988),  X«tiig.  Hen.  256  AX>.  B06,  affd. 
280  N.Y.  828  (1989),  and  Emigrant  Indus- 
trial Savmgs  Bank  v.  108  West  4fi  Street 
Corp.,  255  AJD.  570  (1st  Dept.  1938) ,  affd.  280 
N.T.  291  (1939) ,  both  First  Department  cases 
decided  within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 
Considering  the  tremendous  Influence  these 
decisions  have  had  on  the  day  by  day  dis- 
position of  landlord  and  tenant  matters  in 
the  trial  court  of  this  State,  it  is  surely  no- 
table that  neither  of  them  confronted  the 
Appellate  Division  with  anything  approach- 
ing the  critical  problems  of  fairness  and  so- 
cial policy  presented  by  the  case  before  me — 
problems  common  to  many  present  day 
landlord  and  tenant  cases. 

In  the  Davar  case,  supra,  described  In  the 
opinion  as  one  of  first  Impression,  the  lease 
required  the  tenant  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law,  and  he  failed  to  have  the 
apartment  painted.  When  a  violation  was  is- 
sued against  the  premises  because  it  had  not 
been  painted,  the  landlord  undertook  to 
have  the  painting  don«  himself,  but  bis 
painter  was  barred  from  the  apartment  by 
the  tenant.  Thereafter  the  tenant  had  the 
apartment  painted  at  his  own  expense  aiid 
sought  to  deduct  that  expense  from  his  rent. 

It  is  surely  not  surprising  that  the  Appel- 
late Division  found  tor  the  landlord. 

:  In  doing  so,  however,  the  court  went  on  to 
observe  that  at  common  law  the  landlord 
was  under  no  duty  to  repair.  At  p.  448  the 
court  said  the  following: 

"We  are  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  In 
a  case  of  this  character  the  tehant  may  not, 
himself,  procure  the  required  work  to  be 
done.  Under  an  order  so  issued,  the  contro- 
versy is  between  the  landlord  and  the  pub- 
lic authorities.  It  Is  the  landlord  and  not  the 
tenant  who  miist  satisfy  the  department 
that  the  work  has  been  done  properly.  The 
statute  providing,  as  it  does.  Its  own  penal- 
ties, should  not,  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  be  further  extended  in  scope." 

The  court  also  pointed  out  that  If  the 
conditions  ordered  to  be  remedied  rendered 
the  premises  uninhabitable  the  tenant  could 
be  removed,  and,  in  an  action  for  rent,  de- 
fended on  the  beslB  of  constructive  eviction. 

The  Emigrant  case  was  similar.  The  prin- 
cipal distinction  is  that  It  involved  an  action 
by  the  lessee  of  an  entire  building  against 
an  owner.  The  lessee  himself  subleased  the 
several  apartments  to  tenants,  and  the  court 
wisely  observed  that  in  any  event  the  Multi- 
ple I>welllng  Law  was  intended  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  tenants  actually  occupying  the 
apartments,  not  one  in  the  position  of  their 
landlord. 

Notwithstanding  the  widely  held  view  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Appellate  Division  did  not  Intend  to  lay 
down  a  rule  of  universal  application,  pre- 
cluding under  all  circumstances  the  claim 
that  violations  of  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law 
and  the  Housing  Code  are  a  defense  to  rent, 
however  substantial  and  pervasive  the  viola- 
tions, and  whatever  their  impact  on  the 
habltability  of  the  dwelling.  The  approach  set 
f<»th  in  the  Davar  opinion  seems  to  me  more 
sensibly  construed  as  designed  to  apply  to  the 
kind  of  situation  before  that  court — one  In 
which  the  landlord  had  acted  in  good  faith, 
the  violation  did  not  significantly  impair 
habltability  or  create  an  emergency  danger, 
and  In  which  code  enforcement  might  well 
have  been  expected  to  be  effective  to  achieve 
the  statutory  purpose.  And  this  view  of  the 
holding  seems  to  me  to  be  powerfully 
buttressed  by  considerations  of  fairness, 
sound  legal  principles  and  compelling  social 
need. 

Preliminarily  it  is  clear  that  the  decision 
was  strongly  Influenced  by  two  factual  as- 
sumptions, undoubtedly  well  founded  In 
1938,  but  neither  of  which  would  be  seriously 
urged  as  realistic  today. 

The  first  assumption  was  that  code  en- 
forcement penalties  were  likely  to  be  effec- 
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tlve.  But  the  history  of  the  last.  82  years 
surety  demonstrates  their  inadequacy  to 
assure  broad  compliance  with  the  law.  See 
Qrtbetz  and  Qrad,  Housing  Code  Enforce- 
ment :  Sanctiont  and  Remedies.  66  Colum.  L. 
Rev.  1254  (1966),  Note,  Enforcement  of 
Municipal  Housing  Codes,  78  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
801  (1965).  The  facts  of  the  Instant  case 
are  Illustrative.  The  bulk  of  the  violations 
here  have  continued  since  1966.  and  repeated 
court  proceedings  by  the  enforcement  agency 
have  wholly  failed  to  move  the  landlord  to 
obey  the  law. 

The  second  factual  assumption  was  that  a 
tenant  whose  apartment  had  ceased  to  be 
habitable  could  readily  move  to  a  suitable 
apartment  maintained  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  The  sustained  and  severe  housing  snort- 
age  dating  from  World  War  11  and  the  accom- 
panying deterioration  of  much  of  our  hous- 
ing supply,  have  surely  rendered  construc- 
tive eviction  an  Illusory  protection  for  the 
urban  tenant — and  especially  for  the  poor 
tenant.  The  language  In  the  Davar  opinion 
suggesting  that  tenants  could  simply  move 
and  then  defend  against  rent  proceedings 
has  a  nostalgic  flavor  today. 

Without  presuming  to  anticipate  that  the 
Api>ellate  Division  would  overrule  Davar  be- 
cause of  the  subsequent  invalidation  of  two 
of  its  basic  assumptions.  It  is  surely  appro- 
priate to  find  in  this  development  additional 
support  for  a  comparatively  limited  Inter- 
pretation of  that  decision. 

Significantly,  modern  scholarship  Is  unan- 
imous in  its  outspoken  condemnation  of  the 
unfairness  and  harmful  social  consequences 
of  a  doctrine  that  permits  a  landlord  to  re- 
cover rent  and  evict  tenants  while  defying 
the  statutory  requirement  that  he  maintain 
the  premises  In  accordance  with  the  law.  See 
Qulnn  and  Philips,  Law  of  LoTidlord-Tenant: 
Evolution  of  the  Past  and  Guideline*  for  the 
Future,  38  Fordham  L.  Rev.  225  (1969);  Sax 
and  Hlestand,  Slumlordism  as  a  Tort,  66 
Mich.  L.  Rev.  869  (1976);  Schoshlnskl,  Rem- 
edies of  the  Indigent  Tenant:  Proposal  for 
Change,  54  Georgetown  L.J.  519  (1966). 

The  origin  of  that  principle  has  been 
traced  to  feudal  times  when  the  tenants' 
concern  was  possession  of  the  land,  and 
when,  by  tenurlal  concepts,  "rents"  Issued 
directly  from  the  land  Itself.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  persuasive  answer  to  the  argument 
that  it  is  absurb  to  apply  principles  rooted 
in  feudalism  to  modern  day  apartment 
dwellers  who  seek  a  "house  suitable  for  oc- 
cupaUon",  Javins  v.  First  National  Realty 
Corp..  428  F2d  1071,  1078  (D.C.  Clr.  1970). 

Moreover,  the  profound  Incongruity  of  the 
older  concept  with  the  whole  evolution  of 
modern  law,  premised  on  the  Interdepend- 
ence of  rights  and  responsibilities,  has  been 
convincingly  demonstrated.  See  Qulnn  and 
Philips,  supra,  at  225-227;  Javins,  supra,  at 
1075-1077. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  disastrous  social 
and  human  consequences  of  applying  out- 
dated concepts  to  the  housing  problems  of 
the  urban  i>oor  have  been  eloquently  de- 
scribed. See  Qulnn  and  Philips,  supra;  Sax 
and  Hlestand,  supra;  Schoshlnskl,  supra. 

Thus,  In  a  widely  discussed  recent  article, 
two  scholars  condemned  much  of  the  law  of 
landlord-tenant  as  a  "scandal",  and  went  on 
to  say: 

"More  often  than  not  unjust  in  its  prefer- 
ence for  the  cause  of  the  landlord,  it  can 
only  be  described  as  outrageous  when  ap- 
plied to  the  urban  poor  In  the  multiple 
dwelling.  There  it  views  with  complacency 
the  most  wretched  living  conditions,  littered 
and  unlit  hallways,  stairways  with  steps  and 
bannisters  missing,  walls  and  ceilings  with 
holes,  exposed  wiring,  broken  windows,  leak- 
ing pipes,  stoves  and  refrigerators  that  do 
not  work  or  work  only  now  and  then.  And 
always  the  cockroaches,  and  the  dread  of 
the  winter  cold  and  tmoertaln  heat."  Qulnn 
and  Phillips,  supra,  at  236. 
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Finally,  the  high  courts  of  a  number  of  Ju- 
risdictions, when  recently  confronted  with 
the  kind  of  question  here  presented,  have 
uniformly  responded  by  overthrowing  or  mod- 
ifying drastically  the  older  approach,  and  by 
shaping  new  principles  more  evenhanded  in 
their  treatment  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
Javins  v.  First  National  Realty  Corp.,  supra; 
Lemle  v.  Breedan,  462  P2d  470  (Hawaii  1969) ; 
Reste  Realty  Corp.  v.  Cooper,  251  Atl.2d  268 
(N.J.  1969)  Marinl  v.  Ireland,  265  Atl.2d  526 
(N.J.  1970) ;  Brown  v.  Southall  Realty  Co.  237 
Atl.2d  834  (D.C.  Ct.  of  App.  1967);  Pines  v. 
Persslon,  111  N.W.2d  409  (1961);  Shlro  v. 
W.  E.  Gould  &  Co.,  165  N.E.  2d  286  (111.  1960) . 

The  most  important  of  these  recent  cases 
Is  Javins,  supra,  which  Is  destined,  in  my 
view,  to  be  a  landmark  decision.  After  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  law  and  its  relation 
to  modern  legal  development  and  present 
conditions,  the  court  concluded,  at  1082: 

"We  therefore  hold  that  the  Housing  Regu- 
lations imply  a  warranty  of  habltability, 
measured  by  the  standards  which  they  set 
out.  Into  leases  of  all  housing  that  they 
cover  .  .  .  Under  contract  principles,  how- 
ever, the  tenant's  obligation  to  pay  rent  is 
dependent  upon  the  landlord's  performance 
of  his  obligations,  including  his  warranty  to 
maintain  the  premises  in  habitable  condi- 
tion." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  one  must  conclude 
that  the  doctrine  set  forth  in  Davar  was 
intended  to  be,  and  now  should  be,  limited 
to  the  kind  of  circumstances  then  before 
the  court. 

I  therefore  hold  that  violations  of  the 
Multiple  Dwelling  Law  and  the  appropriate 
sections  of  the  Housing  Code  permit  resi- 
dential tenants  to  raise  defenses  to  non- 
payment eviction  proceedings  in  the  follow- 
ing three  situations,  all  of  which  were  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  in  this  case. 

First,  where  the  landlord  has  not  made 
a  good  faith  effort  to  comply  with  the  law, 
and  there  have  been  substantial  violations 
seriously  affecUng  the  habltability  of  the 
premises. 

Second,  where  there  are  substantial  viola- 
tions and  code  enforcement  remedies  have 
been  pursued  and  have  been  Ineffective. 

Third,  where  substantial  violations  exist 
and  their  continuance  is  part  of  a  purposeful 
and  Illegal  effort  to  force  tenants  to  abandon 
their  apartments. 

In  the  Javins  case  the  Circuit  Court  plain- 
ly declared  its  view,  in  accordance  with  ac- 
cepted contract  principles,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  substantial  violations  should  wholly 
defeat  the  claim  for  rent.  A  persuasive  case 
can  be  made,  in  my  opinion,  for  reducing 
the  rent  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the 
violations,  cf.  Academy  Spires,  Inc.  v.  Brown, 
268  Atl.2d  556  (N.J.  1970) . 

In  this  case  however  there  Is  one  circum- 
stance that  requires  as  a  minimal  Judicial 
response  the  denial  of  all  rent:  namely,  the 
use  by  this  landlord  of  long-continued  vio- 
lations as  an  Integral  part  of  his  plan  to 
effectuate  the  removal  of  all  the  tenants. 
Such  an  illegal,  deliberate  effort  is  intoler- 
able, and  precludes  recovery  of  any  part  of 
the  rent  claimed. 

The  above  holdings  are  consistent  with 
the  high  purposes  that  Induced  the  Legis- 
lature to  enact  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law 
and  are  essential,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
achievement  of  those  purposes. 

Here,  as  In  so  many  other  areas  of  the 
law,  the  words  of  Justice  Cardozo  eloquently 
describe  the  human  and  social  reality: 

"We  may  be  sure  that  the  franvers  of  this 
statute,  when  regulating  tenement  life,  had 
uppermost  in  thought  the  care  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  The  legis- 
lature must  have  known  that  unless  repairs 
In  the  rooms  of  the  poor  were  made  by  the 
landlord,  they  would  not  be  made  by  anyone. 
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The  duty  imposed  becomes  commensurate 
with  the  need.  The  right  to  seek  redress  is 
not  limited  to  the  city  or  its  officers.  The 
right  extends  to  all  whom  there  was  a  pur- 
pose to  protect."  Altz  v.  Lleberson,  233  N.Y. 
16,19  (1922). 

Accordingly,  I  sustain  the  defense  based  on 
a  breach  of  the  warranty  of  habltability  and 
find  on  that  ground  for  each  of  the  respond- 
ents. 

Turning  to  the  defense  based  on  Sec. 
302(a)  of  the  Multiple  Dwelling  Law,  the 
evidence  Is  clear  that  a  rent-impairing  vio- 
lation affecting  the  entire  building  con- 
tinued for  over  6  months.  As  to  one  of  the 
tenants,  Barnett  Brown,  the  rent  demanded 
has  been  deposited  In  court  so  the  defense 
as  to  him  may  be  sustained  without  fur- 
ther discussion. 

The  other  two  respondents,  not  having 
tendered  the  rent  demanded,  challenge  the 
requirement  as  unconstitutional. 

In  pertinent  part  the  statute  provides: 

302(a)  If  the  official  records  of  the  depart- 
ment shall  note  that  a  rent  Impairing  viola- 
tion exists  in  respect  to  a  multiple  dwelling 
and  that  notice  of  such  violation  has  been 
given  by  the  department,  by  mail,  to  the 
owner  last  registered  with  the  department 
and  (11)  such  note  of  the  violation  Is  not 
cancelled  or  removed  of  record  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  such  notice  of  such 
violation,  then  for  the  period  that  such  viola- 
tion remains  uncorrected  after  the  expiration 
of  said  six  months,  no  rent  shall  be  recov- 
ered by  any  owner  for  any  premises  In  such 
multiple  dwelling  used  by  a  resident  thereof 
for  human  habitation  .  .  . 

(c)  to  raise  a  defense  under  subparagraph 
a  in  any  action  to  recover  rent  .  .  .  the 
resident  .  .  .  must  also  deposit  with  the 
clerk  of  the  court  ...  at  the  time  of  filing 
of  the  respondent's  answer  the  amount  of 
rent  sought  to  be  recovered  in  the  action  or 
upon  which  the  proceeding  to  recover  is 
based,  to  be  held  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
until  final  disposition  of  the  action. 

Although  involving  a  very  different  statute, 
the  decUlon  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Sniadach  v.  Family  Finance  Corp  of  Bay 
View,  395  US  337  (1969),  seems  to  me  very 
much  to  the  point.  The  Supreme  Court  there 
struck  down  as  violative  of  procedural  due 
process  a  Wisconsin  statute  that  required  an 
employer,  upon  service  of  a  summons  in  a 
garnishment  action,  to  withhold  up  to  50% 
of  the  employee's  wages,  without  any  oppor- 
tunlty  for  the  employee  to  be  heard. 

Even  though  the  money  would  ultimately 
be  released  to  the  employee  if  he  were  suc- 
cessful, this,  was  not  deemed  to  cure  the  con- 
stitutional infirmity  found  In  the  temporary 
withholding  of  part  of  the  wages  without  a 
hearing. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  rent  money 
rather  than  wages,  but  the  vice  of  the  section 
under  attack  is  the  same,  and  Indeed  the 
circumstances  taken  as  a  whole  seem  to  me 
rather  more  aggravated. 

By  preventing  the  tenant  from  asserting 
the  defense  until  he  has  deposited  the  money 
demanded,  the  New  York  legislature  has  ef- 
fectively deprived  tenants  of  the  use  of  their 
own  money  for  indefinite  periods  of  time 
without  any  prior  opportunity  to  be  heard 

Three  factors  combine  to  make  this  con- 
dition wholly  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
and  a  violation  of  procedural  due  process.    ' 

First,  the  tenant  is  required  to  deposit  the 
very  amount  claimed  by  the  landlord  with- 
out any  provision  for  a  hearing  to  Insure 
that  the  demand  is  accurate.  Thus  If  a  land- 
lord should  demand  several  times  the  amount 
actually  due  the  tenant's  InablUty  to  deposit 
an  exaggerated  amount  could  preclude  him 
from  presenting  an  otherwise  conclusive 
defense. 

Second,  no  time  limit  is  fixed  for  the  land- 
lord to  commence  proceedings  subject  to  the 
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defense.  A  landlord  may  choose  to  wait  many 
months,  or  Indeed  years,  putting  the  ten- 
ant under  the  burden  of  setting  aside 
monthly  reserves  of  money  so  that  he  might 
raise  the  defense  when  and  if  the  proceed- 
ings were  commenced.  Surely  this  indefinite 
deprivation  of  the  use  of  money,  without  any 
kind  of  hearing,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
procedural  due  process.  Cf.  Mldman  Realty 
Corp.  V.  Kane,  NYLJ  Jan.  20,  1971  p  19, 
Civ.  Ct.  of  N.Y.  Myers,  J. 

Finally,  the  issue  presented  by  the  statute 
makes  the  requirement  of  deposit  peculiarly 
unreasonable.  For  surely  in  most  cases,  as  In 
this  one,  the  ofllclal  records  of  the  appropri- 
ate agency  will  establish,  at  least  presump- 
tively, the  validity  or  Invalidity  of  the 
defense. 

At  the  very  least,  a  tenant  should  be  per- 
mitted to  present  an  official  record  estab- 
lishing the  violation,  and  its  duration,  in 
lieu  of  depositing  the  money.  Cf.  Bell  v. 
Tslntolas  Realty,  430  P2d  474  (1970)  pp.  483- 
485. 

The  section  in  question  reminds  me  of  an 
episode  in  Voltaire's  Zadig,  subtitled  "An  Ori- 
ental Fable",  in  which  the  hero  was  er- 
roneously accused  of  having  falsely  denied 
that  he  had  observed  certain  valued  pets  of 
the  royal  family.  The  novelist  reports  that 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  realm: 

"They  condemned  Zadlg  to  pay  400  ounces 
of  gold  for  having  said  he  had  not  seen  what 
he  had  seen;  first  he  had  to  pay  the  fine; 
after  which  Zadig  was  permitted  to  plead 
his  cause  before  the  Council  of  Destenham." 

In  sustaining  the  right  of  the  non-depoelt- 
Ing  respondents  to  Interpose  the  defense,  I 
reach  the  same  result  as  a  matter  of  statu- 
tory construction  under  the  special  facts 
presented. 

In  this  case  the  defense  was  interposed  by 
one  tenant  who  made  the  required  deposit — 
and  the  evidence  established  a  rent-Impair- 
ing violation  affecting  each  of  the  apart- 
ments. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  legislature  In- 
tended to  deprive  the  court  of  the  power, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  ai^ly  that  find- 
ing to  other  tenants,  and  I  accordingly  do 
apply  it 

Finally  I  come  to  the  counterclaim  In 
which  the  tenants  seek  damages  for  vio- 
lation of  a  warranty  of  quiet  enjoyment  and 
fitness  for  use.  I  am  entirely  satisfied  that 
such  a  violation  may  indeed  result  in  dam- 
ages in  excess  of  the  rent  sought.  Putting 
to  one  side  the  damages  arising  from  the 
crimes  referred  to,  I  do  not  believe  that 
damages  in  excess  of  rent  have  been  proved. 
And  as  to  the  criminal  acts,  I  think  that  the 
issues  Involved  In  them,  which  were  sought 
in  part  to  be  raised  by  the  above  counter- 
claim and  m  part  by  the  post-trial  motion 
to  conform  the  pleadings  to  the  proof,  should 
be  resolved  In  a  separate  trial  on  the  basis 
of  new  pleadings  which  p>ermlt8  resolution  of 
all  of  the  issues  raised  by  that  claim  for 
damages. 

Accordingly,  Judgments  are  to  be  entered 
dismissing  the  petitions  here  In  all  respects, 
with  costs  to  the  respondents. 


THE   SELLING   OF   THE   PENTAGON 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MABSACUtrSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  February  23,  the  CBS  Tele- 
vision Network  broadcast  a  telling  doc- 
umentary entitled  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon." 

In  1  hour,  this  outstanding  example  of 
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Journalism  bared  before  this  Nation  the 
razzmatazz  public  relations  program  of 
the  Military  Establishment. 

I  congratulate  everyone  connected 
with  the  production. 

A  script  of  the  program  follows: 
Thi  Sbxjjng  or  thz  Pkntacon 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  television  net- 
work. Feb.  23,  1971) 

Produced  and  Written  by:  Peter  Davis. 

Correspondent:  Roger  Mudd. 

R«8earcb:  James  Branon  and  Helen  Moed. 

Executive  Producer:  Perry  Wolff. 

BoGB  Mum  (yoice  over) .  Last  spring  Amer- 
ican soldiers  fought  a  two  day  battle  that  did 
not  get  Into  the  newspapers  or  onto  the 
television  news  broadcasts.  Very  few  people 
even  knew  about  it.  The  battle  was  fought 
neither  In  Vietnam,  nor  In  Cambodia,  nor 
anywhere  else  in  Southeast  Asia.  All  the  ac- 
tion took  place  In  North  Carolina.  This  was  a 
military  exercise  but  it  was  also  an  exercise 
in  salesmanship — the  selling  of  the  Pentagon. 

Speakeb  (for  Marine  Corps).  Oentlemen, 
today  we  have  shown  you  the  Individual 
Marine — the  man  who  Implements  foreign 
policy.  He  comes  from  all  walks  of  life,  all 
over  the  U.S.A.  He's  not  much  different  from 
the  young  men  we  see  on  the  street  corners 
of  America  today,  except  he's  been  trained  as 
a  Marine. 

He  believes  In  what  he  Is  doing,  and  he's 
dedicated  to  his  country  and  to  the  job  at 
hand,  whatever  it  may  be.  In  short,  we  could 
say  he  has  a  lot  of  plain  old,  red-blooded 
American  guts.  Now  this  concludes  o\ir  dem- 
onstration at  this  range.  The  escorts  will  now 
show  you  to  joxiT  biisee.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Roger  Mitdd.  Nothing  Is  more  essential  to  a 
democracy  than  the  free  flow  of  information. 
Misinformation,  distortion,  propaganda  all 
interrupt  that  flow.  They  make  it  impossible 
for  i>eople  to  know  what  their  Government  Is 
doing,  which.  In  a  democracy.  Is  crucial.  The 
largest  agency  In  our  Government  is  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  it  maintains  a 
public  relations  division  to  inform  people  of 
Its  activities. 

In  December,  Congress  cut  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  division,  but,  according  to  the 
Pentagon,  It  will  still  spend  30  million  dol- 
lars this  year  on  public  affairs — an  amount 
more  than  10  times  greater  than  what  It 
spent  to  tell  people  about  Itself  Jiist  12  years 
ago.  Even  this  figure  may  be  only  the  tip  of 
the  public  relations  Iceberg.  A  qjeclal,  stUl 
unpublished  report  for  the  prestigious  20th 
Century  Fund  estimates  the  real  total  at 
190  nUlUon  dollars.  The  combined  news 
budgets  of  the  three  commercial  television 
networks— ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC — are  IM 
million  dollars. 

Whatever  the  true  cost  at  the  Pentagon, 
there  have  been  recent  charges  In  the  press 
and  In  Congress  that  the  Department  la  us- 
ing these  public  relations  funds  not  merely 
to  Inform  but  to  convince  and  persuade  the 
public  on  vital  Issues  of  war  and  peace.  Ten 
months  ago,  CBS  News  set  out  to  inveetigate 
these  charges  and  to  examine  the  range  and 
variety  of  the  Pentagon's  public  affairs  ac- 
tlvitiea. 

We  selected  three  areas  for  concentration: 
direct  contacts  with  the  public.  Defense  De- 
partment films,  and  the  Pentagon's  use  of 
the  media — the  press  and  television.  We 
sought  no  secret  files,  no  politicians  plead- 
ing special  causes,  no  access  to  classified 
documents.  We  looked  only  at  what  la  being 
done  for  the  public — fn  public. 

We  began  at  an  obvious  location — Armed 
Forces  Day  on  a  military  base.  Fort  Jackson, 
South  Carolina  Is  proud  of  its  soldiers,  and 
onoe  a  year  the  public  Is  Invited,  to  come  out 
and  take  a  look  at  them.  At  dozens  of  other 
bases,  dozens  of  other  audiences  see  the  same 
show.  The  major  event  Is  a  firepower  dl^lay. 
But  In  the  Interests  of  information,  they  not 
only  shoot,  they  also  Instruct. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

iNsraucTOB.  The  killing  zone  is  50  metres 
deep,  50  metres  wide,  and  two  metres  high. 
However,  its  fragments  are  also  effective 
against  light  skinned  vehicles. 

MnoD.  The  weapons  ofllcer  on  this  range 
claimed  that  the  Information  display  cost 
two  million  dollars.  Later,  Army  pubUc  rela- 
tions officials  put  the  expense  at  twenty-two 
thousand  dollars. 

The  last  part  is  known  as  the  "mad  min- 
ute." It  would  be  hard  to  argue  with  that 
description. 

When  the  demonstration  Itself  Is  over,  an- 
other activity  begins.  The  ammunition  is 
gone  but  the  weapons  are  not.  Some  of  these 
are  turned  over  to  children  so  they  can  get 
the  heft  and  feel  of  the  genuine  article. 

PiHST  Chuj).  All  right.  Jack,  here's  a  cool 
tank  man. 

SscoND  Crud.  I'm  g^lng  over  to  the  other 
tank. 

Third  Child.  Get  off. 

FIRST  Child.  What  are  you  doing? 

Third  Child.  I'm  going  to  shoot  you. 

Secoito    Child.    Ready  .  .  .  aim  .  .  .  fire! 

Colonel  Macnkill.  In  the  Chinese  view 
only  one  country  has  been  liberated  from 
colonialism,  and  that  is  North  Vietnam.  The 
others  will  not  be  considered  liberated,  in 
the  Chinese  viewpoint,  until  each  and  every 
one  has  a  Communist  government. 

Mudd.  The  Pentagon  has  a  team  of  Colo- 
nels touring  the  country  to  lecture  on  for- 
eign poUcy.  We  found  them  in  Peoria, 
lUlnois,  where  they  were  invited  to  speak  to 
a  mixed  audience  of  civilians  and  military 
reservists.  The  Invitation  was  arranged  by 
Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company,  which 
did  39  million  dollars  of  business  last  year 
with  the  Defense  Department.  The  Army  has 
a  regulation  stating:  "personnel  should  not 
speak  on  the  foreign  i>ollcy  implications  of 
U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam." 

Colonel  MacNeill.  Well  now  we're  coming 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem — Vietnam.  Now 
the  Chinese  have  clearly  and  repeatedly 
stated  that  ThaUand  is  next  on  their  list 
after  Vietnam.  If  South  Vietnam  becomes 
Communist  It  will  be  difficult  for  Laos  to 
exist.  The  same  goes  for  Cambodia,  and  the 
other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  think 
if  the  Communists  were  to  win  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  record  in  the  North — ^wbat  hap- 
pened in  Tet  of  '68 — makes  It  clear  there 
would  be  a  bloodbath  In  store  for  a  lot  of 
the  population  of  the  South.  The  United 
States  is  still  going  to  remain  an  Asian  power. 

Mudd.  Over  the  years,  the  Colonels  have 
travelled — at  taxp>ayers'  expense— to  163 
cities  and  spoken  to  180  thousand  people. 
In  a  question  and  answer  period,  they  pro- 
mote American  presence  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Colonel  SxBRKLL.  The  bloodbath,  the  Indica- 
tions at  Hue  during  the  Tet  offensive  as  to 
what  might  be  in  store  for  pteople  who  would 
otherwise  have  some  semblance  of  freedom 
or  Individuality,  if  we  did  stay  and  protect 
their  Interests  as  well,  admittedly,  as  our 
own. 

Colonel  Bird.  I  personally  believe  by  and 
large  the  college  students  are  very  sincere 
In  their  belief.  I  think  a  lot  of  them  havent 
attempted  to  study,  to  some  degree,  the  his- 
tory of  other  things  like  this. 

c3olonel  MacNeill.  Some  say  there  are  no 
Interests  at  stake  today,  some  say  we  had 
none  In  the  beginning.  I  feel  when  we  put 
half  a  million  men  in  there,  at  least  we 
placed  national  Interest  at  stake  when  we 
did  that. 

PiHsT  Child.  1  want  to  play  this  one. 

Second  Child.  Now  It's  my  turn. 

First  Child.  Bob,  let's  see  If  you  can  do 
this. 

Third  Child.  Let  Danny  do  It. 

Fathxr.  How  many  nilstakes  you  gonna 
make? 

Mudd.  At  a  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  shopping 
mall,  an  Army  display  emphasizes  power, 
a  recurrent  theme  In  Defense  Department 
public  relations  pt^Jframs.  The  Army  Ex- 
hibit Unit  has  been  to  239  cities  in  46  states 
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and  has  been  seen  by  over  30  mllUon  people. 
The  cost  to  taxpayers:  906  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 

Recorded  Army  Narrator.  The  four  M's — 
Mission,  Motivation,  Modernization,  and 
Management — summarize  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  General  William  C.  Westmoreland's 
program  for  the  futiure  of  the  Army. 

Mudd.  The  Army  says  it  won't  send  these 
exhibits  out  unless  requested  by  local  civil- 
ians. The  manager  of  this  shopping  mall  told 
us  how  the  Army's  exhibit  happened  to  be 
there. 

Mr.  Peters.  We  were  approached  by  Ser- 
geant Kerr  who  is  the  local  recruiting  ser- 
geant in  this  area,  a  matter  of  three  weeks 
ago,  and  he  simply  asked  us  would  we  care 
to  have  the  exhibit  here  in  our  mall.  We  said 
yes.  So,  it's  here. 

Announcer  (for  Air  Force).  Approeu:hlng 
next  will  be  Major  Mike  Klrby  and  his  next 
maneuver,  the  exciting  Wing  Walk  and  Roll. 

MxTDD.  The  Air  Force  Thunderblrds  flew 
108  exhibitions  last  year  in  front  of  6  mlUlon 
people.  We  were  told  that  the  Thunderblrds 
are  supposed  to  attract  volimteers,  but  what 
we  found  was  a  very  elaborate  commercial 
for  air  power. 

Announcer  (for  Air  Force) .  The  Air  Force 
has  proved  again  and  again  its  superiority 
against  the  enemy  in  the  air  war  over  North 
Vietnam.  In  an  environment  where  the  ma- 
jority of  our  flghter  pUots  were  flying  tacti- 
cal bombing  missions  and  not  primarily 
hunting  for  enemy  aircraft,  the  enemy  still 
lost  three  aircraft  for  every  one  of  ours  in 
air-to-air  combat. 

General  Lewis  Walt.  We  fought  them  up 
on  the  DMZ,  we  fought  them  across  the  Laos 
border,  we  fought  them  down  south  across 
the  CamtKMllan  border.  But  they're  trying  to 
keep  the  war  going  on — why?  Because  they 
think  that  we're  going  to  give  up  and  pull 
out  before  the  Job  is  done.  That's  what 
they've  been  told,  that's  what  they  read  In 
our  newspapers  and  our  magazines. 

Mudd.  Tonight,  like  any  other  evening, 
there  are  between  6  and  10  Pentagon  speakers 
appearing  in  public.  With  military  transpor- 
tation at  their  disposal  they  traverse  the 
country  shaping  the  views  of  the  audiences. 
For  years.  General  Lewis  Walt  has  been  the 
Marine  speaker  most  In  demand. 

General  Walt.  This  la  what's  kept  the 
war  going  on.  If  we  could  have  had  the  en- 
tire American  nation  In  back  of  us,  all  of 
our  Americans  In  back  of  oxir  Armed  Forces 
In  South  Vietnam,  this  war  would  have  been 
over  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Green  Beret  Announcer.  Please  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  hands,  the  elbows, 
the  knees,  and  the  toe  of  the  boot,  which 
are  used  to  deliver  killing  blows  to  the  vul- 
nerable portions  of  the  body. 

Mudd.  When  It  comes  to  sheer  muscle,  the 
legendary  Green  Berets  are  the  Army's  glam- 
our exhibit.  In  21  states  last  year,  the  Berets 
showed  how  people  kill  people  sometimes. 
On  one  occasion,  they  showed  about  a  thou- 
sand kids  in  New  Jersey. 

When  the  Berets  finished  their  act,  the 
audience  had  its  own  t\im. 

Child.  C'mon  ...  no  I  Damn  you  .  .  .  owl 
(Crying.) 

Mudd.  Each  year,  the  Pentagon  runs  spe- 
cial guided  tours  for  over  3,000  Influential 
civilians.  The  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Con- 
ference Is  the  aristocrat  of  these  tours,  in- 
deed of  all  Defense  Department  contacts 
with  the  public.  For  eight  days  64  prominent 
citizens  visit  key  military  installations  all 
over  the  country.  To  give  the  community 
letwlers  more  sense  of  participation,  the  De- 
fense Department  outfits  them  In  different 
colors  that  represent  each  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Included  in  this  exclusive  party  are  In- 
dustrialists, bankers,  college  administrators, 
newspaper  publishers,  and  broadcasting  ex- 
ecutives. 

High  ranking  generals  accompanied  the 
civilians.  These  two,  three  and  four-star 
chaparones  were  avaUable  for  briefing,  plc- 
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ture-taklng,  and  Just  mingling.  CBS  News 
followed  the  distinguished  visitors  on  a  week- 
end war  game  In  North  Carolina.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  tours,  according  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, Is  to  teach  military  realities.  The 
guests  are  referred  to  as  "major  taxpayers." 
As  their  education  proceeded,  we  recorded 
some  of  the  military  realities  and  part  of 
their  Impact  on  the  clviUans. 

The  Army  gave  a  demonstration  of  a  mas- 
sive troop  airlift.  An  air  and  land  assault  on 
enemy  territory  was  simulated  for  the  visit- 
ors. The  Idea  here  was  to  show  that  thou- 
sands of  troops  can  be  transported  thousands 
of  miles  in  just  a  few  hours.  What's  more, 
when  they  get  where  they're  going,  they  are 
ready  to  fight. 

jiTTERBUo  Announcer.  Notice  the  Jltter- 
buggtng  action  as  the  Cayuse  make  a  thor- 
ough search  of  suspected  enemy  locations. 
Such  tactics  were  battle  tested  In  Vietnam. 

Kennedy  Wagon  Announcer.  To  achieve 
success  In  combat,  an  Infantry  battalion  de- 
pends upon  the  fighting  strength  of  Its  rifle 
companies.  The  company  Is  composed  of 
three  rifle  platoons  and  a  weapons  platoon. 

Mudd.  The  64  civilians  themselves  paid 
part  of  their  own  costs  and  the  official  total 
price  of  this  tour  is  only  12  thousand  dol- 
lars. 12  thousand  dollars,  however,  does  not 
Include  the  amount  spent  on  elaborate 
briefings,  the  war  game  Itself,  nor  the  ex- 
penses of  several  thousand  serrlcemen  who 
performed  for  the  civilians  along  the  way. 

Kennedy  Wagon  Announcir.  711  tons  of 
ammunition  and  308  tons  of  fuel. 

Dr.  Richard  Chamberlain.  I  for  one  am 
very  grateful  for  this  privilege  of  seeing  how 
the  defense  of  the  country  Is  being  organized. 

DAvm  Connor.  I  found  It  enjoyable  to 
to  talk  to  the  enlisted  ranks  who  are  han- 
dling the  weapons  as  we  got  in  the  tanks. 
I  think  there's  been  a  subtle,  necessary  and 
Important  emphasis  on  talking  to  the  man- 
power. 

Officer.  Of  course  It  could  carry  rockets. 
It  could  substitute  a  rocket  part  for  an  arm. 
It  has  tremendous  flexibility. 

Civilian.  A  lot  of  klllpower  though. 

Officer.  Oh  yes,  yes. 

Mudd.  Civilians  were  shown  some  of  the 
more  advanced  equipment  and  training 
methods.  Among  the  ordnance  the  Marines 
displayed  were  their  planes,  their  weapons, 
their  tanks,  and,  of  course,  their  Comman- 
dant, General  Leonard  Chapman. 

Officer.  Excuse  me.  General  Chapman, 
this  Is  Mr.  Hoover. 

General  Chapman.  How  are  you  sir,  nice 
to  see  you. 

CrviLiANa  (In  boat) .  Oh,  we  can  use  a 
kyack  .  .  .  Thafs  tight  .  .  .  Bob.  you're 
getting  a  little  too  enthusiastic  ...  Oh  boy 
we're  really  making  time  now. 

Robert  Greenhill.  I  think  the  message  I 
would  take  back  Is  that  we  have  a  first- 
class  military  organization  led  by  first-class 
leaders  and  the  people  who  carry  the  load 
on  the  enlisted  men  are  some  of  the  finest 
people  that  I've  been  privileged  to  see.  I'm 
In  the  Investment  banking  business  and  I 
travel  all  over  the  United  States  and  I  know 
that  for  a  fact. 

WnxARD  Dover.  I  think  the  message  Is  that 
you  can  be  proud  of  your  boys  in  service. 

Mudd.  The  Defense  Department  did  not 
permit  CBS  News  to  film  what  many  re- 
garded as  the  highlight  of  the  tour.  But 
the  civilians  were  not  shy  In  talking  about 

Mr.  Connor,  At  Fort  Hood  we  all  were 
•ested  m  the  gunner's  seat  of  the  M-60 
Tanks,  and  we  fired  the  rifles,  and  were  told 
what  excellent  shots  we  were  and  we  were 
taken  over  to  the  recollless  rifles  and  fired 
rounds  at  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
&galn  told  how  good  shots  we  were,  and  we 
fired  grenade  launchers  and  drove  tanks  and 
so  on  .  .  . 

Dr.  Chamberlain.  We  fired  tank  cannon 
»nd  recollless  rifles,  machine  guns.  .  .  . 
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Mr.  Connor.  My  gun  Jammed  while  I  was 
shooting  It  and  I  thought  Oh  my  God  what 
a  great  situation  to  be  In  were  someone 
moving  on  me. 

Dr.  Chamberlain.  It  vras  ftin  to  actually 
get  your  finger  on  the  trigger  of  acme  of  the 
things  like  the  recollless  weapons  that  most 
of  us  have  heard  about  but  hadnt  actually 
seen. 

Mr.  Greenhill.  There  Is  no  substitute  for 
hands-on  experience. 

MxTDD.  The  Defense  Department  says  theae 
demonstrations  are  merely  training  exercises 
for  war.  War,  however  Is  not  fought  In  front 
of  a  grandstand. 

Marinx  Annoumubh.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  the  speed  and  flexibility  which  you  have 
seen  today  and  the  maneuverability  and 
coordination  of  the  supporting  forces  Is  not 
a  demonstration.  It  Is  the  stock  In  trade  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Greenhill.  One  of  the  things  I  can 
personally  see  from  this  tour  Is  that  a 
Pvilbrlght  and  Mr.  Proxmire  make  are  ab- 
solutely baseless. 

Dr.  Chamberlain.  I  Just  wish  that  all  the 
American  people  could  see  what  we've  seen.  I 
think  we'd  find  much  less  of  this  carping 
at  the  military  and  we'd  find  a  lot  more  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  Dover.  I  think  that  one  part  of  this 
tour  Is  that  you  wont  find  a  George  Romney 
statement  about  being  brainwashed. 

Dr.  Olav  Sola.  As  we  proceeded  through 
numerous  phases  where  we  were  personally 
Involved  my  opinion  has  changed  180  degrees. 

Jack  Webb.  It  seems  Ironic,  that  while  our 
finest  young  men  are  fighting  half-way 
across  the  world,  other  young  men  and 
women  safe  at  home,  openly  advocate  aban- 
donment of  Vietnam  to  Communism.  Per- 
haps they  really  don't  know  what  this  war  Is 
all  about. 

Mudd.  With  scenes  of  war  protesters  tinted 
red  for  emphasis,  the  Defense  Department 
Introduces  a  film  on  Vietnam  narrated  by 
television  star  Jack  Webb.  Over  300  films  a 
year  are  made  by  the  Pentagon.  Most  of 
them  are  meant  originally  for  troop  infor- 
mation, but  a  large  number  Is  later  released 
for  public  showing.  It  is  widely  known  that 
the  Defense  Department  often  helps  s3Tnpa- 
thetlo  Hollywood  producers  who  need  troop 
support  for  their  war  movies.  What  has  re- 
ceived far  less  attention  is  that  the  Pentagon 
Itself  spends  over  12  million  dollars  a  year 
on  Its  own  pictures.  The  annual  cost  of  a 
single  Army  series  "The  Big  Picture",  Is  900 
thousand  dollars  and  the  overall  Army  film 
budget  Is  more  than  6  and  one-half  million 
dollars  a  year.  During  the  1960's,  at  least  52 
million  Americans  saw  Pentagon  motion  pic- 
tures. 45,000  public  gatherings  viewed  them 
and  at  least  856  commercial  and  educational 
television  stations  have  presented  them  as 
part  of  their  public  service  broadcast  time. 
Pacts  and  information — not  opinions  and 
attitudes — are  supposed  to  be  the  Ingredients 
of  Defense  Department  films.  An  official  Pen- 
tagon directive  states:  "propaganda  has  no 
place  In  Defense  Department  Public  Infor- 
mation programs".  In  preparing  this  broad- 
cast we  looked  only  at  products  of  the  last 
decade — all  made  after  the  thaw  In  Cold  War 
politics.  Well-known  Journalists  and  movie 
stars  often  serve  as  narrators  for  the  flitn«  ts 
these  excerpts  show. 

Robert  Stack.  HI.  I'm  Bob  Stack.  As  you 
may  know  one  of  my  hobbles  Is  collecting 
guns.  I've  hunted  on  and  off,  all  my  life  from 
California  to  Mexico  to  safaris  In  Africa. 
Speaking  of  guns  and  faraway  places,  I've  just 
come  back  from  a  trip  to  Vietnam  where  gims 
are  used  for  an  entirely  different  purpose. 

John  Wayne.  The  Defense  Department  has 
asked  me  .  . . 

Mudd.  The  Pentagon  helped  John  Wayne 
make  "The  Green  Berets".  John  Wayne 
helped  the  Pentagon  make  this  film  in  Viet- 
nam. Over  a  thousand  prints  are  In  circu- 
lation. 
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SoLDiEH  (talking  to  Wayne).  In  Vietnam, 
revolution  is  a  double  edged  word.  The  enemy 
uses  It — It's  what  they  call  the  "aggressive 
war"  they're  using  against  people  over  here. 

Wayne.  That's  the  story  and  there's  noth- 
ing mysterious  about  the  kind  of  revolution 
the  enemy  has  in  mind — It's  the  same  thing 
we've  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ever 
since  the  Communist  revolution  fifty  years 
ago.  Murder,  assassination,  terror,  and  over 
here  they've  killed  over  20  thousand  civilian 
leaders.  And  it's  these  same  brave  people, 
who  have  had  the  will  and  the  guts  to  con- 
duct their  own  revolution  a  real  revolution 
for  the  betterment  of  thelj  people. 

Mudd.  Not  only  movie  stars  have  aided 
Pentagon  propaganda.  For  patriotic  reasons 
newsmen  such  as  Edward  R  Murrow,  Lowell 
Thomas  and  John  Daly  often  volunteered 
their  talents  during  World  War  n  and  the 
Cold  War.  The  Pentagon  has  used  many 
Journalists  to  carry  its  message,  including 
some  years  ago.  two  of  the  best  known  broad- 
casters. 

Chit  Huntley.  I'm  Chet  Huntley,  To  most 
of  us.  this  Is  the  United  SUtes  Navy— the 
aircraft  carrier,  the  cruiser,  and  destroyer. 
The  modern  deep  water  navy  extending 
American  strength  across  the  oceans  of  the 
world. 

This  Is  the  American  Navy  In  Vietnam, 
moving  quickly  where  and  when  needed,  dis- 
playing the  flexibility  of  modem  sea  power, 
controUing  the  seas,  extending  its  influence 
on  land,  and  holding  superiority  In  the  air. 
A  three-way  force  for  peace,  here  to  meet  at 
any  spot  on  the  globe. 

Mudd.  "The  Eagle's  Talon"  made  in  1962, 
narrated  by  Walter  Cronkite,  deals  with 
America's  response  to  Communism, 

Walter  Cronkite.  Starting  In  World  War 
II,  the  aggressive  Communist  tide  has  spread 
in  E\irope  and  Asia  to  engulf  Its  neighbors. 
Communist  China  even  now  has  plans  to 
dominate  Asia  by  mass  murder — destroying 
ancient  civilizations.  Right  next  door  Is  the 
nation  we  freed  In  1898 — Ctiba.  A  Commu- 
nist tyranny  holds  sway  and  whiskers  do  not 
hide  the  naked  face  of  dictatorship.  Our 
army  Is  face  to  face  with  Communism 
around  -the  world.  To  meet  Immediate 
threats  on  any  front  we  must  build  up  our 
land  forces  at  home  and  overseas.  This  sol- 
dier, guarding  one  of  Asia's  gateways  against 
Soviet  aggression  symbolizes  the  determina- 
tion of  free  men  everywhere  to  resist  Com- 
munist expansion  by  force  of  arms. 

Mudd.  On  a  policy  level,  the  Pentagon 
says  it  has  discarded  the  rhetoric  of  con- 
frontation. But  city  by  city,  public  showing 
by  public  showing,  the  language  and  symbols 
of  the  early  eo's  are  still  being  widely  dis- 
tributed In  the  70s.  Here,  In  Elmendorf, 
Texas  this  month,  a  Baptist  congregation 
attends  a  Pentagon  film  on  Communism 
made  In  1963.  Even  though  the  expressed 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  negotiation 
and  not  confrontation — even  though  Walter 
Cronkite  and  Chet  Huntley  may  now  dis- 
agree with  the  Intent  of  the  films  they  nar- 
rated— even  though  the  roles  of  Journalist 
and  Government  spokesman  are  Incompat- 
ible— the  fllma  grind  on  and  on. 

A  Pentagon  film  often  contains  a  map 
that  seems  to  be  bleeding.  The  blood  turns 
out  to  be  the  spread  of  International  Com- 
munism. Interpretations  of  Communism 
and  assessments  of  Communist  intent  are 
significant  themes  In  Defense  Department 
films.  In  "Red  Chinese  Battle  Plan",  an 
anonymous  Pentagon  narrator  describes  a 
foreign  policy  bent  on  world  conquest. 

PaNTAGON  Pnjc  Narrator,  It  Is  a  blueprint 
for  world  revolution.  Red  China's  battle 
plan — divide  and  encircle;  conquer  and  en- 
slave. 

Muno.  In  an  excerpt  from  a  film  called 
"Road  to  the  Wall,"  the  Pentagon  has  Jamea 
Cagney  tell  of  a  Communist  plan  that  en- 
compasses even  more  than  the  world. 

U"    ■ 
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Cacney.  The  Wall  Is  a  solid  fact.  It  stands 
In  Berlin  today.  It  stands — and  will  stand — 
wherever  the  road  of  world  Communism 
leads.  Someday,  according  to  Its  builders.  It 
will  surround  not  merely  the  world,  but  the 
moon,  the  stars,  outer  space — the  universe! 
MuDD.  In  what  is  perhaps  the  Pentagon's 
moet  ^mbltlous  film,  "Red  Nightmare."  Jack 
Webb  presents  a  Russian  scheme  to  crush 
American  freedom. 

PiHST  Russian  Soldier.  Americans!  They 
have  too  many  freedoms. 

SxcoND  Russian  Soldier.  That  Is  another 
thing  you  must  remember.  Comrade.  One 
day  It  will  be  your  mission  to  destroy  those 
bourgeois,  capitalist  freedoms! 
Webb.  Frightening,  Isn't  it? 
MuDD.  The  hero  of  Webb's  film,  a  lathe- 
worker  named  Jerry  Donovan,  dreams  that 
his  town  Is  Invaded  by  Communists.  With 
remarkable  ease,  they  quickly  subvert  every- 
one except  Donovan  himself,  who  listens  with 
shock  to  a  Commissar's  speech. 

Commissar.  When  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
United  States  weakens,  and  the  economy 
collapses  under  the  pressures  of  competitive 
coexistence.  It  will  be  your  responsibility 
Comrades,  to  purge  the  minds  of  the  reac- 
tionary Americans,  so  that  they  will  welcome 
the  enlightened  Soviet  system  and  conform 
without  reslstcuice  to  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat. 

Donovan  (to  soldier).  Heyl  What  do  you 
think  you're  doing? 

MuDD.  When  Donovan  returns  home,  he 
finds  hl8  own  daughter  about  to  leave  for  a 
commune. 

Daughter.  It's  true  Daddy.  I  did  volunteer 
for  farm  work. 

Donovan.  Linda,  why? 
Daughter.  The  party  convinced  me  that  I 
should  free  myself  of  the  lingering  bourgeois 
Infiuence  of  family  life.  I  am  ready.  Do  not 
Interfere.  It  Is  for  my  own  good. 

Russian  Soldier.  And  Comrade  Donovan. 
Do  not  think  that  your  devlatlonlst  remarks 
win  be  overlooked.  They  will  be  reported  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Judge.  Comrade  Donovan,  you  are  accused 
of  the  following  crimes  against  the  state: 
subversion,  devlatlonlsm  and  treason. 

MuDD.  900  prints  of  "Red  Nightmare"  are 
currently  In  circulation.  It  was  first  released 
in  1962.  then  reissued  In  1965.  The  film  was 
made  for  the  Armed  Forces  Directorate  on 
Information. 

Judge.  As  an  ugly  remnant  of  the  diseased 
bourgeois  class,  you  must  be  eradicated  be- 
fore the  contagion  can  spread. 

Donovan.  Believe  me  you  Communists 
can't  keep  fooling  the  entire  world.  You 
can't  even  keep  fooling  your  own  people. 
Because  the  news  about  Communism  is  get- 
ting around — that  It's  only  another  word  for 
slavery! 

Webb.  Don't  worry  Jerry.  That  bullet  will 
never  reach  you,  because  It's  time  to  bring 
you  back  from  your  red  nightmare. 

MuDD.  The  Depcirtment  of  Defense  believes 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  save  Americans 
from  a  red  nightmare  that  comes  true  is 
with  films  like  these.  Although  the  Pentagon 
labels  them  Informational,  these  films  con- 
tain a  high  proportion  of  propaganda,  as  well 
as  an  obsession  with  monolithic  Communism. 
Tax  money  financed  all  of  them,  and  they 
have  all  been  distributed  during  the  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson,  and  Nixon  administrations.  It 
has  been  more  than  a  decade  since  the  na- 
tional policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  replaced 
the  harsher  rhetoric  of  early  cold  war  years. 
But  to  the  filmmakers  at  the  Pentagon,  with 
at  least  12  million  dollars  a  year  to  spend. 
1946  seems  to  have  lasted  a  whole  generation. 
MuDD.  The  Pentagon,  In  Washington,  Is  the 
command  post  of  a  military  establishment 
with  a  multitude  of  ways  to  get  its  message 
across  to  the  public.  Many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  reached  by  Defense  Dep>artment  dis- 
plays, tours,  and  motion  pictures.  But  the 
widest,  moet  penetrating  of  all  contacts  the 
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Pentagon  has  with  the  public  Is  through  the 
media — newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television.  Once  each  day,  the  press  and  the 
Pentagon  have  a  formal  confrontation. 

Jerrt  Frizdhbim.  I  think  this  is  the  first 
time  Dr.  Foeter  has  discussed  the  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  SS-lls  .  .  .  That's  correct, 
these  are  MRV  not  MIRV.  .  .  . 

MuDO.  Every  morning  at  11  o'clock,  in  pur- 
suit of  Defense  Department  news.  Pentagon 
reporters  get  a  crack  at  a  careful  and  re- 
spected adversary.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Jerry  Friedhelm.  He  does  not, 
of  course,  teU  all  he  knows;  he  wouldn't  have 
his  Job  long  if  he  did. 
Friedheim.  I  can't  discuss  that  at  all. 
Newsman.  What  about  the  size  of  the  war- 
head? 

Friedheim.  I  Just  don't  have  anything  I 
can  give  you  on  that.  We'll  pursue  that 
question. 

Robert  Oarolski  (NBC  News).  When  did 
you  last  have  three  carriers  on  station  in  the 
Med? 

Friedheim.  Well  have  to  check  back  and 
find  that  date  for  you. 

Newsman.  Has  the  Ouam  chopped  to  the 
Sixth  Fleet? 

P'RiEDHEiM.  Negative.  It  has  not. 
Bob  Schiefter    (CBS   News).   Would   she 
normally  be  going  to  replace  one  of  them; 
is  that  it? 

Friedheim.    That    has    been    the    normal 
operations  In  the  past.  We've  observed  some 
nineteen  Soviet  combatant  vessels  there  in 
recent    days.   The    Sixth   Fleet   strength    is 
roughly  comparable,  slightly  larger. 
Newsman.  Slightly  larger? 
Friedheim.  That's  correct. 
Jack  Tolbert.  It's  extremely  difficult  for 
a  Pentagon  reporter,  even  a  regular,  to  estab- 
lish sources  outside  the  public  affairs  arm. 
Mudd.  Former  Public  Information  Officer 
Jack  Tollsert  was  an  Air  Force  Major  who 
worked    with    the   press   at   many   military 
bases  for  twelve  years.  He  believes  that  the 
Defense  Department  confronts  reporters  with 
numerous  obstacles. 

Tolbert.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
so  many  avenues  of  getting  its  story  across, 
around,  and  over  and  under  the  media,  that 
I'm  not  even  sure  even  if  every  reporter  who 
covered  the  Pentagon  was  a  hard  nosed 
reporter,  that  we  still  wouldn't  get  the  story 
through. 

MuDO.  The  vastness  of  the  Defense  estab- 
lishment confronts  a  reporter  with  an  almost 
impossibly  complex  task.  Pentagon  stories 
develop  in  many  other  ways  besides  formal 
briefings,  but  the  sheer  size  of  the  building 
Itself  remains  bewildering.  Often  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  to  a  news  story — even  when 
the  story  does  not  Involve  national  security — 
untU  the  Pentagon  chooses  to  announce  it. 
Ooing  into  and  out  of  the  30  thousand 
Pentagon  offices  each  day  are  200  thousand 
phone  calls  and  129  thousand  pieces  of  mall. 
But  very  little  of  this  communicating  Is  done 
with  the  press.  Although  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  the  biggest  business  in  America, 
over  96%  of  the  news  bureaus  In  Washington 
do  not  even  assign  a  reporter  regularly  to  the 
Pentagon.  More  newsmen  cover  the  pennant 
race  than  the  arms  race.  We  asked  the  man 
In  charge  of  all  Pentagon  public  relations. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Daniel  Henkln, 
if  he  thought  the  press  did  a  good  Job  cover- 
ing the  Defense  Department. 

Henkin.  I  believe  that  it  does.  .  .  .  From 
time  to  time  of  course  it  gives  me  some  head- 
aches and  I  give  the  press  some  headaches. 
We  understand  that.  We  act  professionally, 
as  a  professional  relationship  not  only  with 
the  Pentagon  press  and  other  members  of 
the  Washington  news  corps  but  with  news- 
men who  cover  military  activities  around  the 
world. 

MuDD.  What  about  yoxir  public  displays  of 
military  equipment  at  state  fairs  and  shop- 
ping centers — what  purpose  does  that  serve? 
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Henkin.  Well.  I  think  it  serves  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  public  about  their  Armed 
Forces.  I  believe  that  the  American  public 
has  a  right  to  request  Information  about  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  have  speakers  come  before 
them,  to  have  questions,  and  to  xmderstand 
the  need  for  our  Armed  Forces,  why  we  ask 
for  the  funds  that  we  do  swk  for,  how  we 
spend  these  funds,  what  we  are  doing  about 
such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do  have  a 
drug  problem  in  the  Armed  Forces.  What  are 
we  doing  about  the  racial  problem  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  we  do  have  a  racial  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  public  has  a  valid  right  to 
ask  us  these  questions. 

MuDD.  Well  is  that  sort  of  Information 
about  the  drug  problem  you  have  and  the 
racial  problem  you  have  and  the  budget 
problems  you  have,  is  that  the  sort  of  in- 
formation that  gets  passed  out  at  state  fairs, 
by  sergeants  who  are  standing  next  to 
rockets? 

Henkin.  No,  I  wouldn't  limit  that  to  ser- 
geants standing  next  to  any  exhibit  of  that 
kind.  Now  there  are  those  who  contend  that 
this  18  propaganda.  I  don't — do  not  agree 
with  this. 

Mudd.  What  the  press  wants  to  reveal,  the 
Defense  Department  often  wants  to  conceal. 
We  asked  the  Washington  Post's  military 
specialist,  George  Wilson,  who  should  be 
prouder  of  Pentagon  press  coverage,  the  press 
or  the  Pentagon. 

George  Wilson.  The  Pentagon  by  virtue 
of  Its  overwhelming  troops  in  this  area  has 
done  better  in  propagandizing  as  a  whole 
than  the  press  has  done  on  exposing.  I  don't 
fault  the  digging  reporters  and  there  are 
several.  What  I  fault  is  the  lack  of  demand 
from  the  editors,  both  of  TV  and  of  news- 
papers generally. 

Mudd.  How  hard  Is  It.  Mr.  Wilson,  for  a  sin- 
gle reporter  at  the  Pentagon  to  discover  the 
truth  when  the  Pentagon  doesn't  want  the 
truth  to  be  known. 

Wilson.  It's  difficult.  They  can  always  pull 
out  the  secrecy  stamp  and  say  it's  against  the 
national  interest  to  give  you  the  full  expla- 
nation for  what  we  did,  but  you'll  Just  have 
to  trust  Big  Daddy. 

Mudd.  Can't  a  case  be  made,  Mr.  Wilson, 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security,  to 
prohibit  you  from  printing  in  your  paper  in- 
formation that  the  enemy  wants  to  know? 

Wilson.  It  certainly  can.  A  case  can  be 
made,  but  my  counter  to  that  is  that  if  it's 
going  to  be — if  the  weapon  is  going  to  be 
described  in  public  as  it  was  In  1969  and  1970. 
along  with  the  sales  Job  to  get  the  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  approved  it  should 
be  described  accurately.  The  point  here  is 
that  Ijecause  the  technology  is  reach<ible, 
that  there  will  always  be  the  pressure  to 
build  it.  Weapons  are  Inexorable  and  they're 
imperious,  and  only  public  challenges  and 
public  resistance  can  keep  technology  from 
running  us  right  onto  the  road  of  Armaged- 
don, and  I  think  that  points  up  why  more 
coverage  of  the  Pentagon  is  desirable.  Editors 
should  have  a  larger  appetite  for  these  wea- 
pons because  they're  not  Just  nuts  and  bolts, 
they  often  dictate  the  largest  policy  deci- 
sions in  the  world  today. 

Radio  Voice  (Hometown  News  Center). 
This  is  Army  Specialist  Jean  Campbell  re- 
porting from  Plelku,  Republic  of  Vietnam  . . . 
Mudd.  The  Armed  Forces  do  not  have  to 
wjilt  for  radio,  television  and  newspapers  to 
come  to  them.  They  have  their  own  way 
of  reaching  the  media.  At  the  Army's  Home- 
town News  Center  in  Kansas  City,  a  blizzard 
of  press  releases  is  turned  out  In  all  seasons. 
Each  year,  12  thousand  radio  and  television 
tapes  are  mailed  to  27  hundred  radio  sta- 
tions and  546  television  stations.  Over  two 
million  printed  reletises  are  sent  to  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  daUy  and  weekly  news- 
papers. In  these  releases,  medals,  promotions 
and  re-asslgnments  are  emphasized.  While 
transmitting  legitimate  information  about 
servicemen,  the  news  center  also  functions  as 
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a  publicity  agency  for  American  forces 
abroad.  The  only  news  from  the  center  is 
good  news.  The  center  is  commanded  by 
Colonel  Richard  Stewart,  who  feels  the  opera- 
tion is  helpful  to  the  Army. 

Colonel  Stewart.  This  Is  another  way  of 
seeing  your  Army  In  action  and  It's  even  more 
meaningful  because  the  people  can  relate 
to  this  particular  soldier.  This  is  not  Just  an 
exercise  or  combat  operation  or  something 
of  that  nature  but  this  bet«  is  Sergeant 
Willy  Jones. 

Jack  Tolbxbt.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  weeklies  and  small  dallies  In 
this  country  that  live  on  what  we  call  the 
hometown  release,  where  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  maintain  hometown  news  release 
centers,  and  are  Just  spewing  this  stuff  into 
these  newspapers  who  accept  it  willingly  and 
who  print  it. 

Stewart.  They  have  said  time  and  time 
again  when  I've  .talked  to  them,  they've  said, 
"Keep  it  coming,"  in  effect,  words  like  that 
"Keep  it  coming." 

Tolbert.  What  the  press — and  this  Is  the 
whole  press,  the  community  press  which  Is 
extremely  Important  to  this  country.  Is 
giving  a  free  ride  to  a  military  story. 

Representative  HJsert.  I'm  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  the  most  vicious  instru- 
ment in  America  today  is  network  tele- 
vision. 

Mudd.  Using  sympathetic  Congressmen,  the 
Pentagon  tries  to  counter  what  it  regards 
as  the  antl-mlUtary  tilt  of  network  report- 
ing. War  heroes  are  made  available  for  the 
taped  home  district  TV  Reports  from  Pro- 
Pentagon  politicians.  Here  Representative  F. 
Edward  Hubert  of  Louisiana  asks  Major 
James  Rowe,  a  Green  Beret  and  former 
P.O.W.,  what  keeps  the  Viet  Cong  fighting. 

Major  Rowe.  The  support  that  the  VC  re- 
ceives from  the  United  States  is  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  them  fighting. 

Mudd.  Later,  Congressman  Hubert,  who  is 
the  new  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  asks  Major  Rowe  for  his 
reaction  to  a  peace  rally. 

RowE.  I  walked  up  and  I  heard  one  of  the 
speakers  yelling.  "Down  with  imperialism, 
down  with  capitalism,  down  with  the  op- 
pressive leadership  In  Washington.  Power  to 
the  people."  I  heard  the  same  thing  from  the 
Viet  Cong  except  there  It  was  In  Vietnamese 
and  here  It  Is  In  English.  I  looked  around 
the  crowd — I  walked  through  the  crowd,  and 
I  saw  some  VC  flags  flying  from  the  flagpole 
of  the  Washington  Monument,  I  saw  Amer- 
ican flags  with  VC  flags  flying  over  the  top 
of  them.  I  saw  American  flags  with  the  stars 
removed  and  a  peace  symbol  superimposed. 
I  saw  the  red  flag  with  a  black  peace  symbol 
on  It  and  then  I  heard  one  of  my  Senators 
say  that  "We  are  here  because  we  cherish 
our  flag."  And  the  only  thing  I  could  think 
of  in  answer  is  what  flag  does  he  cherish? 

HtBERT.  I  want  to  congratulate  you.  It's 
an  honor  to  have  had  you  on  this  program 
with  me.  and  I  only  wish  to  God  we  could 
have  more  people  wearing  the  uniform  priv- 
ileged to  speak  as  you've  spoken,  because 
the  silent  majority  will  and  must  be  heard. 
Mudd.  The  war  Is  covered  extensively  not 
only  by  the  civilian  press  but  also  by  the  De- 
fense Department's  own  camera  crews  in  Viet- 
nam. Their  product  is  distributed  to  Amer- 
ican TV  stations  and  networks.  This  is  a 
•occer  match  played  by  North  Vietnamese 
prisoners  of  war  and  fllmed  by  the  Defense 
Department.  It  is  intended  to  supplement 
regular  network  news  coverage.  But  the  De- 
fense Department  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a 
disinterested  observer  in  Vietnam.  Recently, 
there  have  been  charges  that  some  of  the 
Pentagon's  footage  was  staged.  In  fact,  the 
cameraman  who  fllmed  this  soccer  game  told 
CBS  News  that  the  prisoners  had  never  been 
permitted  to  play  soccer  before  but  were 
trotted  out  for  this  match  when  liis  crew 
wrtved.  The  cameraman,  former  Air  F^jrce 
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Sergeant  Thomas  Demltor,  spoke  about  his 
filming  experience  shortly  before  leaving  the 
service  after  16  years. 

Thomas  Demttos.  In  many  stories  that 
were  fllmed  In  Vietnam,  with  my  team,  we 
staged  a  number  of  stories  of  the  Viet- 
namese. We  were  propagandizing  the  war 
and  an  example  of  it  was  a  story  titled,  "US 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces  patrol  enemy 
inflltratlon  routes."  We  went  out  with  the 
Vietnamese  in  the  Riverine  patrol,  went 
down  the  river  imtil  we  found  an  area  that 
was  suitable  for  our  landing.  Because  I  knew 
it  wasn't  an  actual  combat  situation  I  had 
no  fear — I  was  off  the  boat  on  the  land  be- 
fore the  Vietnamese  Infantry  came  up,  so 
that  we  could  get  a  shot  as  the  boats  came 
onto  the  shore.  We  proceeded  inland  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  while 
we  were  getting  shots  of  them  running 
through  the  rice  paddles.  They  dldnt  Are  any 
shots.  There  were  no  traces  of  Viet  Cong. 

We  were  told  when  we  thought  we  bad 
a  sufficient  amount  of  footage  exposed,  to 
tell  the  Vietnamese  and  they  would  turn 
around.  When  someone  turns  around  and 
asks  you  well  do  you  have  enough  film,  and 
you  say  yes.  then  It  is  deflnltely  staging. 

Mudd.  Later,  while  filming  the  same  story. 
Sergeant  Demltor  shot  real  combat  footage 
Involving  American  troops. 

Demitor.  In  the  final  release,  we  see  none 
of  the  actual  combat  footage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, we  see  all  of  the  staged  footage  of  the 
Vietnamese,  and  It  would  lead  someone  to 
believe  that  the  Vietnamese  were  doing  the 
majority  of  the  work.  The  staged  action  got 
in.  The  actual  action  did  not  get  in. 

Henkin.  We  are  trying  our  best  to  provide 
information.  There  undoubtedly  have  been 
times  when  certain  actions  have  been  staged. 
I  think  this  is  true  of  all  TV  news  coverage; 
after  all  this  interview  here  is  being  staged. 
Mudd.  How  so? 

Henkin.  Well  props  were  set  up,  arrange- 
ments were  made.  You  and  I  did  not  Just 
walk  Into  this  room  cold.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  it. 

Mudd.  Well,  we  wanted  to  film  In  your 
office  but  your  people  said  let's  go  Into  the 
studio — so  we  didn't  stage  It. 

Army  Brietxr.  We  are  conducting  limited 
duration  protective  reaction  air  strikes. 

Mudd.  Defense  Department  information 
machinery  is  well  established  in  Vietnam, 
where  a  special  language  has  developed  that 
takes  some  time  to  learn.  "Protective  reac- 
tion" means  the  United  states  resumed  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  "Selective 
ordnance"  means  napalm.  "Defoliation" 
means  nothing  will  grow  there  anymore. 

A  "civilian  irregular  defense  group  volun- 
teer" is  a  mercenary.  "Population  resettle- 
ment" means  getting  villagers  out  of  their 
villages,  and  "Military  Assistance  Command 
Dally  Press  Brieflng"  means  this  scene  right 
here,  which  is  popularly  known  among  news- 
men in  Saigon  as  the  flve  o'clock  follies.  The 
most  popular  phrase  at  these  sessions,  how- 
ever, needs  no  explanation. 
Army  Briefer.  No  comment. 
First  Reporter.  Well,  can  you  please  tell 
us.  .  .  . 

Army  Briefer.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add. 

Second  Reporter.  Why  don't  you  answer 
my  question? 

Army  Briefer.  I  have  no  further  comment. 
Mudd.  Often  the  Press  is  an  unwitting 
partner  In,  Its  own  deception.  Former  In- 
formation Officer  Tolbert  once  took  great 
pride  in  utilizing  the  media.  He's  not  so 
proud  of  the  record  anymore. 

Tolbert.  A  network  was  coming  over  to 
cover  and  do  a  documentary  on  the  air  war 
over  North  Vietnam.  They  were  going  to 
film  it  out  of  Danang  where  I  was  the  in- 
formation officer.  So  in  preparing  for  them 
we  tried  to  pick  out  the  most  articulate, 
the  best-looking  pilots  that  we  could,  to  be 
able  to  describe  through  their  eyes  what  the 
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air  war  was  all  about.  We  briefed  the  pilots 
so  that  they  would  understand  that  we  were 
trying  to  present  our  views  in  a  one-voice 
concept  we  didn't  want  divergent  views 
coming  from  a  variety  of  the  different  pilots 
that  might  raise  questions  concerning  wheth- 
er they  understood,  or  whether  they  were 
satlsfled  with  the  way  the  air  war  in  the 
north  was  being  fought. 

Mudd.  And  the  cast  of  characters  that  you 
made  available  to  those  network  men  was 
such  that  they  never  heard  any  dissension 
or  criticism  about  the  bombing  mission? 

Tolbert.  No,  no  never.  You  know,  being 
an  Insider,  knowing  fully  what  was  gtrfng 
on,  if  I  was  absolutely  candid  with  them, 
and  opened  all  of  our  closets  to  them,  yes 
they  would  have  come  out  with  a  lot  more 
balanced  report.  I  could  have  helped  them 
do  that. 

Mudd.  What  was  the  result  of  that  net- 
work team's  Journalistic  efforts? 

Tolbert.  Frankly  it  was  Just  great.  It 
represented  the  pilots,  it  represented  the 
way  we  conceived  that  the  air  war  in  the 
north  was  being  fought  by  very  professional 
people  and  It  was  as  good  as  if  wa  had 
done  it  themselves. 

Mudd.  Well,  I'm  duty-bound  to  ask,  I've 
got  to  ask  you  which  network  it  was.  Could 
you  tell  me? 

Tolbert.  Yes,  yes  I  will. 
Mudd.  Which  one  was  it. 
Tolbert.  It  was  CBS. 

Mudd.  Well,  taking  that  incident  you  had 
with  CBS  and  applying  it,  Mr.  Tolbert.  to 
your  12  years  as  a  public  information  officer, 
what  effect  do  you  think  incidents  like  that 
have  on  a  democratic  society  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  a  free  press? 

Tolbert.  I  feel  that  the  mllltarj?  Informa- 
tion arm  is  so  vast,  has  been  able  to  become 
so  pervasive  by  the  variety  and  the  amounts 
and  the  way  and  the  sheer  numbers  able 
to  present  its  viewpoint  to  the  American 
people  I  think  this  attitude  it  was  able  to 
develop  allowed  Vietnam  to  happen.  Had  we 
not  been  able  to  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple prior  to  Vietnam  that  a  military  solution 
was  a  correct  solution,  without  a  doubt  and 
not  to  be  questioned  we  couldn't  have  had 
a  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  if  we  allow  this  per- 
vasiveness to  continue,  that  frankly  It  could 
lead  us  to  another  Vietnam. 

Mudd.  We  have  reported  tonight  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  public  relations  appara- 
tus belonging  to  the  Pentagon  and  supported 
by  the  taxpayers. 

Indeed,  the  news  restrictions  on  the  ciir- 
rent  invasion  of  Laos  raise  the  question 
whether  the  public's  right  to  know  is  l)elng 
served  or  thwarted. 

On  this  broadcast,  we  have  seen  violence 
made  glamorous,  expensive  weapons  adver- 
tised as  if  they  were  automobiles,  biased 
opinions  presented  as  straight  facts.  Defend- 
ing the  country  not  Just  with  arms  but  also 
with  Ideology,  Pentagon  propaganda  Insists 
on  America's  role  as  the  cop  on  every  beat 
In  the  world.  Not  only  the  public  but  the 
press  as  well  has  been  beguiled — including, 
at  times,  ourselves  at  CBS  News.  This  prop- 
aganda barrage  is  the  creation  of  a  run- 
away bureaucracy  that  frustrates  attempts 
to  control  it. 

Last  November  6,  President  Nixon  sent 
this  memorandum  to  executive  agencies 
criticizing  what  he  called  self-serving  and 
wasteful  public  relations  efforts.  He  directed 
an  end  to  what  he  described  as  "inappro- 
priate promotional  activities."  The  Presi- 
dent speciflcally  ordered — in  his  words — a 
curtailment  of  "broadcasting  advertising, 
exhibits  and  films." 

Just  since  the  memo  was  written  the 
Army's  Golden  Knights — a  parachute  team — 
have  performed  for  the  public  in  Nevada, 
California  and  North  Carolina.  Other  Army 
exhibits  have  traveled  to  69  different  loca- 
tions. 
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Air  Force  displays,  like  this  Hounddog- 
Quall  missile,  have  appeared  In  at  least  36 
shopping  malls  and  municipal  centers  since 
the  memo  was  written. 

We  went  back  to  the  Pentagon  and  asked 
what  effect  the  Presidential  directive  would 
have.  We  were  told  there  will  be  cuts  In  per- 
sonnel, not  activities.  There  may  be  some 
disagreement,  of  oourse,  over  Just  what  con- 
stitutes an  "Inappropriate  promotional  ac- 
tivity." But  to  date  not  a  single  activity 
shown  on  this  broadcast  has  been  eliminated. 
Tomorrow  morning,  according  to  Defense 
Department  schedules,  there  will  be  an  Army 
show  pushing  the  ABM  in  Mountain  View, 
California,  an  Air  Force  missile  will  turn  up 
In  Houston  on  Friday,  the  Pentagon's  travel- 
ing colonels  will  be  in  Hampton,  Virginia, 
on  March  8,  and  next  week  fifth  graders  at 
the  Hill  Elementary  School  In  Davidson, 
Michigan,  will  get  to  see  the  Navy's  propa- 
ganda film  on  Vietnam. 

This  Is  Roger  Mudd  for  OBS  Beports. 


DEATH  OP  LT.  GEN.  DO  CAO  TRI, 
OF  THE  ARMY  OP  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  HANSEN 

or  WTOMIMO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  26.  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
death  came  to  Lt.  Gen.  Do  Cao  Trl,  a 
courageous  ofBcer  of  the  army  of  South 
Vietnam.  He  was  killed  in  a  helicopter 
crash  while  leading  his  troops  In  bitter 
fighting  in  Cambodia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fine 
tribute  paid  to  this  brave  SouUi  Viet- 
namese officer  by  Columnist  Joseph  Al- 
sop,  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  26,  1971,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Brave  Oenral  Is  Dsad 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

At  the  grave  of  Lt.  Oen.  Do  Cao  Trl,  killed 
In  action  some  days  ago,  the  humblest  apolo- 
gies should  now  be  offered  by  many  Amer- 
ican politicians  and  large  segments  of  the 
U.S.  press.  For  Oen.  Trl  was  a  particularly 
striking  proof  of  the  way  the  most  men- 
dacious swill  has  been  povired  over  the  heads 
of  brave  allies  by  partisan  and  interested 
persons  in  this  country. 

If  a  personal  reminiscence  is  permissible, 
I  first  glimpsed  Do  Cao  Tri  more  than  15 
years  ago,  as  a  wiry  young  battalion  com- 
mander cheering  on  his  men,  in  a  perfect 
hail  of  bullets,  from  the  top  of  a  charging 
tank.  Denis  Warner,  then  of  "The  Daily  Tele- 
graph," and  I  were  lying  In  a  ditch  at  the  end 
oT  Saigon's  old  Boulevard  Gallienl,  watching 
the  attack  that  broke  the  stranglehold  on 
the  city  of  the  gangster-sect,  the  Binh  Xuyen, 

Long  before,  to  keep  out  the  Communists, 
the  French  had  sold  Saigon  to  this  Viet- 
namese version  of  the  Capone  gang.  They  had 
now  chosen  the  local  Al  Capone.  the  Binh 
Xuyen  boss,  Oen.  Bal  Vlen,  as  the  replace- 
ment of  the  intractable  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem.  The  attack  on  the  Binh  Xuyen  there- 
fore made  the  French  very  angry  Indeed. 

As  Warner  and  I  watched,  the  French  gen- 
eral commanding  the  Saigon  District  furi- 
ously climbed  up  onto  Do  Cao  Trl's  tank,  to 
remonstrate  with  the  youthful  battalion 
commander  of  South  Vietnamese  paratroop- 
ers. The  general's  protests  were  haughty  and 
furious.  But  when  they  got  nowhere,  a  huge 
packet  was  produced  by  the  general,  as 
though  by  magic. 

I  later  learned  that  the  packet  contained 
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the  equivalent.  In  those  days,  of  about  $100,- 
000.  It  was  curtly  rejected.  The  French  gen- 
eral stimibled  off  the  tank  agEiln,  rather 
hastily,  for  the  firing  was  very  brisk.  The 
attack  on  the  Binh  Xuyen  quickly  succeeded. 
And  so  South  Vietnam  was  on  the  long, 
rough  road  to  nationhood. 

Do  Cao  Trl  was  certainly  not  a  man  with- 
out faults.  He  loved  good  wine.  He  liked 
pretty  women.  He  was  fond  of  money,  like 
so  many  rich  men.  But  as  the  foregoing 
episode  rather  amply  attests,  he  wets  never 
wanting  In  pride  or  courage,  military  ef- 
ficiency or  i>atrlotlsm. 

His  personal  history  was  also  IndlcatlTO. 
A  long  way  back,  the  first  Do  Cao  (the  clan 
name)  was  a  man  who  had  fought  hard 
against  the  Manchu  conquest  of  China,  and 
had  then  refused  to  collaborate.  He  was 
therefore  among  the  Chinese  refugees  who 
made  the  first  settlement  In  the  Saigon 
region  in  the  raid-17th  Century. 

By  the  early  lOtb  Century,  the  Do  Cao  clan 
was  wealthy  and  part-Vletnamlzed,  and  the 
great  Emperor  Ola  Long  was  encouraging  the 
Vietnamese  settlement  of  the  rich  southern 
delta.  Do  Cao  Trl's  ancestor  of  the  time  de- 
cided this  was  better  than  being  a  member 
of  the  Chinese  merchant  colony.  This  was 
how  very  great  landholdlngs  in  the  provlnoe 
of  Blen  Hoa  came  down  to  Oen.  Do  Cao  Trl. 
Despite  the  land  reforms,  one  must  add,  he 
remained  a  substantial  landowner. 

After  his  conquest  of  the  Binh  Xuyen 
gangsters.  Do  Cao  Trl  had  the  sort  of  up- 
and-down  military  career  that  most  bril- 
liant fighting  officers  had  in  the  difficult 
years  In  South  Vietnam.  But  his  appointment 
to  command  the  huge  military  Region  in, 
aroxiPd  Saigon,  marked  a  ma}<Mr  turning 
point.  This  was  one  of  the  first  acts.  In 
truth,  by  which  President  Nguyen  Van  Tbleu 
revealed  his  quiet  determination  to  trans- 
form a  political  army. 

The  appointment's  real  meaning  was  not 
understood  at  the  time.  In  part  because  the 
divisions  which  Oen.  Do  Cao  Trl  inherited — 
the  Fifth,  the  Seventh  and  the  Twenty- 
Ptfth — were  universally  rated  as  among  the 
five  worst  on  the  whole  ABVN  roster.  Rating 
the  awfulness  of  ARVN  divisions  remained  a 
popular  indoor  sport  in  Saigon,  until  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  brave  gamble  in  Cambodia. 

At  once,  every  assumption  of  Saigon's  in- 
door sportsmen  was  brutally  dlsproven,  pri- 
marily by  the  superb  performance  in  Cam- 
bodia of  Oen.  Do  Cao  Trl  and  his  troops. 
Something  had  been  happening  to  ARVN, 
which  no  one  had  been  shrewd  enough  (or 
perhaps  one  should  say  unfashionable 
enough )  to  report. 

When  Do  Cao  Trl's  helicopter  finally  failed 
him,  moreover,  he  was  leading  two  divi- 
sions minus  of  his  formerly  despised  troops, 
against  three  enemy  divisions  that  have 
always  been  rated  among  the  most  formidable 
in  Hanoi's  army.  And  In  this  operation  In 
Cambodia,  still  in  progress,  he  was  giving 
the  enemy  i>erfect  unshlrted  hell,  when  he 
died  in  the  service  of  South  Vietnam. 
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NOISE  LEGISLATION  IS  NECESSARY 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  26,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  a  recent 
study  conducted  In  Chicago  by  a  firm  of 
acoustical  consultants  showed  that 
transportation  is  readily  identifiable  as 
the  major  noisemaker  in  the  Chicago 
area.  Since  my  district  encompasses  the 
busiest  airport  in  the  world,  O'Hare  In- 
ternational, these  findings  come  as  little 
surprise  to  me. 

In  our  effort  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment, we  must  consider  the  effects  of 
increasing  noise  levels.  A  recent  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Tunes  sum- 
marized this  problem  and  pointed  to  a 
solution  that  should  interest  every  Mem- 
ber from  an  urban  district: 

NOIBB  LxpiSLATION  IS  NCCESSAHT 

The  noise  level  in  American  cities  has 
doubled  in  the  last  16  years.  The  clang  and 
clatter  of  everyday  living  is  not  Just  a  nui- 
sance anymore  but  a  direct  threat  to  human 
health  and  well-being,  even  in  the  unborn. 
Continuous  loud  noise,  in  the  home  as  well 
as  in  the  streets,  not  only  can  Impair  hearing 
but  also  lead  to  illness-producing  physio- 
logical changes. 

Medical  researchers  and  psychologists  say 
there  is  mounting  evidence  that  the  high 
levels  of  noise  to  which  we  are  more  and 
more  exposed  may  have  cardiovascxilar,  res- 
piratory, glandular  and  neurological  effects. 
For  one  thing,  noise  produces  temporary  con- 
striction of  the  smaller  arteries,  which  could 
mean  speeded  up  pulse  and  respiration  rates. 
Steady  exposure  to  loud  noises  may  result 
in  hjrpertension,  abnormal  heart  rhythms  or 
ulcers.  Laboratory  animals  have  actually  been 
killed  by  exposure  to  extraordinarily  high 
levels  of  noise. 

We  all  know  that  a  loud  unexpected  noise 
can  be  frightening.  Prolonged  exposure  to 
noise  makes  many  persons  Irritable  and  ner- 
vous, though  we  may  riot  always  be  aware 
of  a  cause  and  effect  relationship.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  a  fetus  in  a  pregnant 
woman  can  perceive  sounds  and  that  loud 
noises  can  change  Its  heart  rate. 

We  are  assaulted  by  noise  not  only  from 
traffic  and  construction  outdoors  and  ma- 
chinery In  factories,  but  in  our  homes.  Noise 
Is  a  by-product  of  technology  and  affiuence. 
Consider  the  electric  shavers,  washing  ma- 
chines, hi-fidellty  phonographs,  dishwashers, 
radios,  blenders  and  aU  the  other  power- 
operated  consumer  goodies  we  own  and  use 
that  raise  the  noise  levels  in  the  home.  And 
then  consider  the  people  lucky  enough  to 
live  near  airports. 

We  can't  abolish  noise,  but  we  can  reduce 
the  noise  level  of  our  environment  and  make 
living  somewhat  more  comfortable  and 
healthy.  Some  municipalities  are  already  try- 
ing to  do  so  with  noise-abatement  laws 
backed  up  by  fines  for  violators.  More  than 
a  local  approach  Is  needed,  however. 

President  Nixon  has  asked  Congress  to  take 
a  national  approach  to  the  noise  pollution 
problem  by  granting  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Administration  certain  antlnolse 
powers. 

Included  would  be  authority  for  the  EPA 
to  set  uolse-emlsslon  standards  for  transpor- 
tation and  construction  equipment  sold  in 
interstate  commerce.  That  would  cover  Just 
about  all  vehicles  and  building  equipment. 
In  addition  the  EPA  could  require  manu- 
facturers of  consumer  products — power 
mowers,  dishwashers  and  the  like — to  state 
the  "noise  characteristics"  of  their  wares. 
This  would  allow  buyers  to  make  a  market- 
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place   choice   and,   perhaps.   Induce  manu- 
facturers to  turn  out  quieter  products. 

There  Is  no  question  at  all  about  the  need 
and  value  of  the  antlnolse  legislation  sought 
by  the  President.  Congress  should  approve 
Mr.  Nixon's  request,  quickly  and — let  us 
hope — quietly. 


PASCELL  INTRODUCES  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLOSIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
10  of  last  year  this  body  overwhelmingly 


approved  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Simply 
but  eloquently  it  afltaned  that  "equality 
of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 

I  am  proud  to  introduce  this  resolution 
again  today,  with  two  minor  changes  pro- 
posed by  its  chief  sponsor,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan  (Mrs.  Grutiths)  .  The  first  of 
these  changes  imposes  a  7 -year  time  limit 
for  ratification  by  the  States,  and  the 
second  extends  the  effective  date  from  1 
to  2  years  after  ratification. 

The  reasons  for  favorable  action  on 
this  proposed  amendment  were  convinc- 
ing last  year,  and  they  are  even  stronger 
today.  Women  are  heading  households 


and  businesses,  pursuing  professions,  and 
entering  public  service  to  a  degree  never 
envisioned  by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
They  need  and  deserve  effective  protec- 
tion under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  come  a  long  way  from 
the  first  days  of  the  Republic  when,  under 
common  law  definition,  women  were  not 
legsdly  considered  to  be  jpersons. 

A  great  effort  has  been  made  In  this 
last  decade  to  erase  all  inequalities  under 
the  law.  Progress  has  been  realized  with 
such  landmark  legislation  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

But  a  constitutional  amendment  guar- 
anteeing equality  for  women  would  be  an 
important  afiOrmation  of  the  egalitarian 
principles  which  nourish  a  vital  de- 
mocracy. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Samuel  Cooper,  B'nal  Jacob 
Synagogue,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

rVy  "^mi  'M:^b^  'nV  nmnV  aw 

It  is  good  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
and  to  sing  praises  unto  Thy  name,  O 
Most  High.— Psaim  92 : 1. 

Eternal  God,  we  offer  unto  Thee  this 
day  the  homage  of  our  gratitude.  We 
thank  Thee  for  this  good  land  and  for 
its  institutions  of  freedom  and  Justice. 
To  our  thanks,  we  link  our  prayers. 
Humbly  and  reverently,  we  ask  that  Thou 
bless  the  Members  of  this  august  body 
upon  whose  shoulders  we  have  placed 
the  burdensome  and  demanding  affairs 
of  State.  DiflQcult,  indeed,  are  the  de- 
cisions they  are  called  upon  to  make  and 
the  problems  they  must  resolve.  Grant 
them  health  and  vigor,  quicken  them 
with  Thy  spirit  and  impart  to  them  of 
Thy  wisdom. 

In  these  days  large  with  challenge  and 
perplexity,  we  ask  not  for  ease  or  com- 
fort. We  ask.  rather,  that  Thou  endow 
us  with  those  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
that  will  help  us  make  real  that  Just 
and  peswjeful  world  envisioned  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  the  unfulfilled  hope 
and  dream  of  all  mankind.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXPLOSION   AT   THE   U.S.   CAPITOL 
'Mr.  HOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
advised  by  Mr.  Mario  Campioli,  Assistant 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  that  he  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  from  one  of  the 
local  newspapers  at  approximately  2:30 
a.m.  today  that  an  explosion  had  taken 
place  in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  CcunpioU  immediately  called  Chief 
Powell  of  the  Capitol  Police,  who  had 
already  arrived  at  the  Capitol  and  was 
on  the  scene.  The  Chief  advised  that  the 
explosion  had  occurred  in  the  toilet 
room  near  the  Senate  barbershop  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  old  section  of  the 
Capitol  and  near  the  first  meeting  place 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Campioli  arrived  at  the  Capitol  at 
approximately  3:15  a.m.  and,  after  In- 
specting the  damage,  called  the  super- 
vising engineer  of  the  building  and  asked 
him  to  report  Immediately  to  the  Capi- 
tol and  to  assemble  his  operating  crew 
at  the  Capitol  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  amount  of  explosives  stUl  has  not 
been  disclosed,  but  I  am  able  to  say  it 
was  a  very  large  amount  of  a  very  pow- 
erful explosive.  If  any  Members  will  take 
the  time  to  take  a  look  at  the  damage, 
he  will  be  immediately  convinced  that 
this  was  the  case. 

The  damage  consists  primarily  of 
cracked  and  otherwise  damaged  walls, 
blown-out  doors  and  windows,  destruc- 
tion of  trim,  paneled  jambs,  weakened 
and  damaged  masonry  floor  arch  con- 
struction, and  damage  to  chandeliers. 
Some  of  the  weakened  arch  construc- 
tion will  imdoubtedly  require  shoring, 
and  that  work  is  going  ahead. 

Representatives  of  the  FBI,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Fire  Department,  the  police, 
the  Senate  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  have  been  on  the 
scene  since  early  in  the  day  and  are  in- 
vestigating the  matter. 

As  of  this  time  no  overall  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  demiage  and  of 
time  for  repair  has  been  made. 

As  indicated,  the  explosion  occurred  in 
the  men's  toilet  room  immediately  out- 
side of  the  Senate  barber  shop.  Sub- 
stantial damage  was  caused  in  the  follow- 
ing areas  on  the  first  floor:  Adjoining 


halls  and  vestibule,  rooms  S140,  S142, 
S143,  S144,  and  S146,  and  other  damage 
such  as  broken  glass,  cracked  plaster, 
broken  windows,  and  other  glassed  areas 
occurred  in  room  S141,  the  old  Supreme 
Court  chamber,  the  small  rotunda  on  the 
first  floor.  In  the  crypt,  the  windows  on 
the  corridor  of  the  main  Senate  dining 
room  and  the  opposite  windows  in  the 
corridor. 

The  effect  of  the  blast  was  indicated  by 
broken  glass  as  far  away  as  the  transom 
over  the  elevator  near  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  building. 

Some  damage  also  occurred  on  the 
second  floor  in  the  area  immediately 
above  the  blast  location. 

The  Architect  is  proceeding  with  all 
possible  emergency  measures  and  with 
cleaning  up  the  area  and  with  ordering 
the  material  necessary  for  permanent 
repairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  points  up  the 
necessity  for  additional  security  measures 
here  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
Many  times  I  have  sat  here,  as  the 
Speaker  and  other  Members  of  this 
Chamber  have  at  the  Joint  sessions,  when 
the  entire  Government  is  gathered  here 
under  one  roof,  and  realized  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  security. 

I  have  been  terribly  concerned  that  a 
disaster  of  monumental  consequence 
could  occur  here. 

I  know  that  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
91st  Congress  the  Congress  authorized 
additional  security  for  the  galleries.  I 
hope  that  work  will  go  forward  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  and  I  served  on  the 
Warren  Commission  which  investigated 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
There  was  one  overriding  fact  brought 
out,  and  that  was  that  the  security  for 
the  President  was  inadequate.  That  was 
not  meant  as  criticism  of  anyone,  be- 
cause we  live  in  an  open  society  and  an 
open  country  and  a  democracy,  and  it  Is 
often  difiQcult  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween suppression  of  the  rights  of  our 
citizens  and  personal  danger  to  the 
people  who  make  up  this  Government. 

The  facts  are  that  one  can  come  into 
the  Capitol  Building  with  little  or  no 
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trouble  or,  one  can  get  into  the  House 
or  Senate  OfBce  Buildings  at  any  time. 
There  is  not  even  a  requirement  that  one 
sign  in  or  sign  out  during  off  hours  or  on 
holidays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  genuinely  concerned 
that  unless  we  increase  security  here  a 
disaster  could  happen  at  any  time. 

I  include  herewith  a  fine  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  for 
March  1,  1971. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Bombing  the  Capitol 

No  one  has  bothered  for  a  long  time  to 
articulate  on  what  the  United  States  Capitol 
means  to  the  American  people.  It  has 
seemed  too  dependable  a  national  fixture, 
perhaps,  alcln  to  Pike's  Peak  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  so  we  give  It  little  thought  from 
day  to  day.  But  today  we  are  thinking  about 
It,'  because  It  has  been  desecrated  In  a  mind- 
less and  cowardly  act. 

No  doubt  the  person  or  persons  who  set 
off  a  bomb  In  the  Capitol  early  this  morning 
Intended  to  provoke  an  avalanche  of  out- 
rage. There  has  been  some  of  that,  but  mostly 
the  feeling  is  sorrow,  that  anyone  would 
think  of  blasting  this  repository  of  national 
memories  and,  even  In  Its  antiquity,  this 
symbol  of  our  finest  aspirations. 

The  power  of  that  symbolism  occurs  to  us 
today.  The  Capitol  has  weathered  all  the 
hurricanes  since  Mr.  Lincoln's  time;  Indeed 
his  black-draped  catafalque  once  rested  In 
the  rotunda,  where  the  nearby  explosion 
shattered  the  stillness  this  morning.  Whoever 
did  it  was  protesting  something  he  referred 
to  as  "the  Laos  decision."  But  in'-  bombing 
the  Capitol  he  struck  at  the  Emancipator, 
and  at  the  whole  line  of  public  people  of  all 
persuasions  who  have  given  themselves  for 
the  nation.  Some  have  lain  under  that  dome 
in  this  generation,  too,  and  the  memory  of 
them  Is  treasured. 

This  Is  in  fact  a  hallowed  place.  The  build- 
ing is  not  accountable  for  the  wisdom  or 
foolishness  of  these  times.  It  stands  for  the 
best  that  we  have  been,  and  the  best  that  we 
hope  to  become.  So  the  citizen  in  Peoria  has 
a  feeling,  largely  unspoken  except  at  a 
moment  like  this  one,  that  when  the  sun 
gilds  that  dome  In  the  morning  there  is  still 
hope  for  the  Republic. 

The  dome,  of  course,  is  still  there  and  the 
building  Is  not  critically  shaken.  But  this 
Is  a  bad  day  for  the  person  from  the  Inlands 
who  Is  here  today  for  his  first  look  at  his 
Capitol.  Perhaps  there  will  be  stiff  restric- 
tions on  touring  of  the  building  now — no 
more  leisurely  meandering.  Extremists  exact 
their  penalties  In  diverse  ways. 

This  one.  or  these,  must  be  caught  and 
punished.  The  full  resources  of  the  federal 
investigative  agencies  must  be  brought  to 
bear.  This  madness  cannot  be  allowed  to 
flourish  where  the  processes  of  freedom  are 
still  in  full  vigor. 

Mr.,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  GE31ALD  R.  FORD.  I  share  the 
deep  concern  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  Ob-viously  security  must 
be  improved. 

Second,  those  who  did  commit  the 
crime  must  be  sought  out  and  prosecuted 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  lack  of  adequate  security  is  evi- 
dent. About  17  years  ago,  as  I  recall,  we 
had  an  imfortunate  incident  in  this 
Chamber  when  three  individuals,  as  I 
recall 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Five. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Stood  in  that 


gallery  and  fired  at  random  a  number 
of  shots.  Three  or  four  of  the  Members 
who  were  on  the  floor  at  that  time  were 
injured,  one  rather  seriously. 

As  a  consequence,  some  additional 
security  was  devised,  although  I  am  sure 
a  comparable  incident,  unfortunately, 
might  happen  again  despite  the  actions 
which  have  been  taken. 

We  do  need  to  have  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  as  open  as  possible,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  protect  the  Capitol  and 
the  visitors  as  well  as  the  Members  and 
the  employees.  I  hope  that  such  action 
will  materialize  in  the  near  future  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  helpful  statement. 


MEMBERS  OF  HOUSE  WILL  HAVE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  BACK  UP 
PROMISES  FOR  LOW-INTEREST 
POLICIES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  majority  of  the  435  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  elected 
on  platforms  calling  for  low  interest 
rates.  Campaign  statements  correctly 
pointed  to  the  relationship  between  low 
interest  rates  and  a  stable  economy. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  turn 
their  campaign  promises  into  action. 

We  will  have  a  separate  vote  on  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  section  3  of  H.R.  4690.  This 
section  would  allow  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  market  $10  billion  of  long- 
term  Government  obligations  without 
regard  to  the  statutory  ceiling  of  41/4 
percent  on  such  bonds. 

A  vote  in  favor  of  a  motion  to  strike 
the  section  ■will  be  a  vote  for  low  interest 
rates'  and  a  clear  statement  from  the 
Congress  that  It  will  not  tolerate  any- 
thing which  will  reverse  the  trend  to- 
ward lower  interest  charges.  A  vote 
against  the  motion  to  strike  section  3 
will  be  a  vote  for  higher  interest  rates 
and  an  end  to  the  trend  for  lower  rates. 

In  the  next  few  days.  Members  of  the 
House  'Will  hear  a  lot  of  folderol  about 
debt  management  concerning  this  4!4- 
percent  ceiling.  All  of  this  smokescreen — 
much  of  which  will  be  emanating  from 
the  White  House  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  financial  institu- 
tions— will  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
vote  Wednesday  is  a  vote  on  low  interest 
rates  versxis  high  interest  rates.  The 
American  public  will  so  interpret  the 
record  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
support  retention  of  the  4 '4 -percent  ceil- 
ing. I  urge  my  colleagues  who  want  to 
be  recorded  for  low  interest  rates  to  be 
on  hand  for  the  record  teller  vote 
Wednesday  afternoon. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  260)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  260 

Resolved,  That  Robert  H.  (Bob)  Mollohan, 
of  West  'Virginia,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected 
to  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Administration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BOMBING  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  re- 
ceiving the  news  that  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  had  been  assassinated,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  pre- 
judged who  was  guilty,  ran  into  the  street 
looking  for  the  press  and  made  an  off- 
the-cuff  statement  blaming  the  act  on 
"intemperate-minded"  white  southerners 
as  their  means  of  getting  even  with  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  for  pressing  them  so  hard 
on  the  integration  issue.  We  all  know  it 
turned  out  that  this  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  vicious  and  uncon- 
scionable act.  The  assassination  grieved 
us  all,  southerners  as  well  as  northerners. 

I  trust  I  am  not  pulling  a  bonehead  er- 
ror such  as  was  made  by  the  former  Chief 
Justice.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  convic- 
tion that  the  tender,  soft  glove,  and  en- 
couraging treatment  often  accorded  the 
radical  leftists  and  criminals  by  the 
courts  and  many  in  our  society,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  violence  in  our  Na- 
tion today,  including  the  bombing  of 
the  Capitol  Building  last  night. 

I  could  be  wrong.  This  might  have  been 
the  act  of  an  Insane  person.  However,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

For  a  number  of  years  now  the  trend 
and  practice  has  been  to  coddle  those  of 
the  radical  and  riotous  view.  Riots  have 
occurred  in  our  streets,  buildings  and 
property  laid  waste  and  blood  shed  with 
nothing  being  done  to  those  that  per- 
petrate the  riots. 

In  numbers  of  instances  a  mockery  has 
been  made  of  our  courts  by  defendants 
who  shout  obscenities  at  the  presiding 
judge  and  whose  conduct  in  general  has 
turned  the  courts  into  a  scene  of  bed- 
lam. Yet.  the  High  Court  strains  itself 
to  reverse  judgments  of  contempt  against 
these  revolutionaries. 

The  news  media  of  this  and  other  areas 
is  now  headlining  tremendous  concern 
over  the  shortcomings  of  the  treatment 
of  these  prisoners  but  one  seldom  reads 
an  editorial  or  an  expression  of  concern 
over  the  loss  of  property  and  the  loss 
of  life  visited  upon  our  citizens  as  a  result 
of  vicious  acts  which  were  committed  by 
these  prisoners,  or  by  the  many  who  go 
unpunished. 

No  man  or  woman  loyal  to  our  flag 
and  to  our  great  coimtry  would  deposit 
a  bomb  in  the  very  heart  of  this  Nation- 
its  National  Capitol.  But  when  one  is  re- 
quired to  express  absolute  loyalty  to  his 
country  before  being  allowed  to  serve  as  a 
teacher,  as  a  public  official,  or  in  any 
other  official  capacity,  the  leftists  cry  out 
that  their  constitutional  rights  are  be- 
ing trespassed  upon  and  the  high  courts 
inevitably  side  with.  them. 
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Radicals  and  numerous  radical  leftists 
object  to  prayer  in  our  schools,  they  ob- 
ject to  saluting  our  flag,  they  object  to 
loyalty  oaths,  they  object  to  defending 
our  positions  abroad  to  which  our  flag  is 
committed,  they  object  to  law  and  order, 
they  object  to  courtroom  decorum,  they 
object  to  laws  requiring  them  to  signify 
whether  or  not  they  are  Commimists, 
they  object  to  oaths  signifying  that  they 
do  not  favor  the  overthrow  of  our  Grov- 
emment  by  force  or  violence,  they  march 
in  the  streets,  they  burn  flags,  copies  of 
the  Constitution,  draft  cards,  and  the 
President  in  effigy,  they  encourage  cam- 
pus unrest  in  our  universities  and  col- 
leges— they  do  all  of  these  things  and 
more,  all  of  which  are  in  contravention 
of  the  sane  and  safe  society,  and  the  type 
of  government  which  our  forebears  es- 
tablished and  handed  down  to  this  gen- 
eration. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  unfortu- 
nately the  high  courts  usually  take  care 
of  them  by  some  twisted  sort  of  decision 
when  they  are  prosecuted  for  what  are 
patent  violations  of  our  laws. 

I  may  be  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
am  confldent  that  the  bombing  of  this 
Capitol  Building  was  planned  Euid  done 
by  someone  associated  with  the  radical 
left.  The  time  has  passed  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  take  a  stand  for  this  Nation,  for 
its  Constitution,  for  its  flag,  and  for  law 
and  order.  Instead  of  so  much  concern 
being  expressed  for  those  who  are  in  jail 
or  those  who  ought  to  be  in  jail,  we  should 
be  concerned  that  the  jails  are  not  filled 
with  more  of  the  radical  leftists  who  riot, 
bomb,  preach  and  teach  anarchy,  and 
who  are  actually  guilty  of  treason. 


PROPOSAL  BEFORE  THE  CONGRESS 
FOR  REMOVAL  OF  THE  4  V4 -PER- 
CENT CEILING  ON  LONG-TERM 
GOVERNMENT  OBLIGATIONS 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  who  Is  directly  concerned  with 
consumer  legislation,  I  am  shocked  that 
there  is  a  serious  proposal  before  the 
Congress  for  removtil  of  the  4 ^-percent 
ceiling  on  long-term  Government  obliga- 
tions. The  consiuner  is  just  beginning  to 
get  some  relief  from  the  extended  period 
of  high  interest  rates  and  now  we  have 
an  administration  which  says,  "Let  the 
Federal  Government  enter  the  long-term 
market — without  regard  to  Interest  rate 
ceilings — in  competition  with  the  home 
buyer  and  local  and  State  governments." 

The  proponents  of  this  new  raid  on 
the  taxpayers  have  asked  for  proof  that 
removal  of  the  41/4 -percent  ceiling  would 
increase  the  interest  charges.  The  proof 
is  available  to  anyone  who  can  read  Uie 
bond  listings  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  Treasury  bulletins. 

Today,  the  Treasury  Department  is 
able  to  finance  short-term  debt  at  3.5 
percent — in  some  cases,  even  less.  Yields 
on  long-term  Government  obligations  are 
running  between  6  suid  6'/2  percent,  and 
if  anyone  doubts  this,  I  refer  them  to 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Con- 
nally's  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  February  17.  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  proof  the  pro- 
ponents want,  but  in  Missouri  6  percent 
is  still  more  than  3V^  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  that  we  will 
have  a  record  teller  vote  on  Wednesday 
on  this  issue.  The  low  Interest  and  high 
interest  forces  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  plainly  revealed  for  the 
American  public. 

The  House  should  reject  by  a  435-to-O 
vote  any  attempt  to  reimpose  high  inter- 
est rates. 


DESTRUCTION  IN  THE  CAPITOL  IS 
DASTARDLY 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  terms  are  strong  enough  to 
condemn  the  cruel,  outrageous  and  mind- 
less act  of  bombing  in  this  Nation's  be- 
loved Capitol  Building.  Whether  the  per- 
petrator was  fired  by  political  leanings 
of  the  right,  of  the  left,  or  by  some  per- 
verse anarchism,  any  meaning  for  the 
destruction  is  beyond  our  powers  of  as- 
sumption. But  one  conclusion  can  be 
surely  drawn  from  last  night's  tragic 
event.  Our  Capitol  has  suffered  a  pain- 
ful hurt.  A  hurt  has  been  done  to  Ameri- 
can history,  including  our  fathers  who 
built  the  Capitol,  to  the  great  Americans 
who  walked  these  Halls,  and  to  all  the 
American  people  who  revere  this  build- 
ing as  a  syml>ol  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  in  Communist  Rus- 
sia they  preserve  the  edifices  and  relics 
of  their  czarist  psist,  for  it  is  part  of 
their  ancestry  and  part  of  them  as  a 
people. 

The  perpetrator  of  the  desecration  to 
this  Capitol,  whatever  his  purpose,  was 
sowing  fear  In  this  country.  Prom  fear 
hatred  arises,  and  after  that  repression. 
No  social  reform  or  progress  can  be  bom 
or  grown  in  the  atmosphere  created  by 
this  dastardly  destruction  visited  on  our 
U.S.  Capitol. 


LONG-TERM  BOND  INTEREST  RATE 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  Members  of  this  body  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  strike  from  the  $430 
billion  debt  ceiling  bill  an  unrelated  pro- 
vision to  exempt  $10  billion  in  long-term 
bonds  from  the  statutory  4V4  percent  in- 
terest rate. 

If  this  provision  is  permitted  to  remain 
In  the  bill,  it  will  create  a  special  advan- 
tage to  those  taxpayers  who  have  an  es- 
tate tax  liability.  These  taxpayers  can 
acquire  these  bonds  of  guaranteed  high 
Interest  at  par  or  at  discount  with  the 
objective  of  using  them  to  pay  estate 
taxes. 

A  statutory  provision  adopted  In  1917 — 
section  765  of  title  31 — reads  as  follows: 


Bonds  Receivable  in  Paticent  or  Estate  ob 

iNHEalTANGK    TaXXS 

Any  bonds  of  the  United*  States  bearing 
interest  at  a  higher  rate  than  4  per  centum 
per  annum  (whether  issued  under  section  752 
of  this  title  or  upon  conversion  of  bonds  Is- 
sued under  that  section  or  under  the  Act  of 
April  24,  1917,  chapter  4,  Fortieth  Statutes, 
page  35) ,  which  have  been  owned  by  any  per- 
son continuously  for  at  least  six  months  prior 
to  the  date  of  his  death,  and  which  upon 
such  date  constitute  part  of  his  estate,  shall 
under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury,  be  receivable 
by  the  United  States  at  par  and  accrued  In- 
terest in  payment  of  any  estate  or  inheritance 
taxes  imposed  by  the  United  States,  under 
or  by  virtue  of  any  present  or  future  law  up- 
on such  estate  or  the  inheritance  thereof. 

Under  this  provision,  a  person  with  es- 
tate tax  liability  can  purchase  these 
bonds  at  a  discount  and  suffer  no  down- 
side risk  in  their  value  since  they  can 
be  credited  at  face  value  for  estate  tax 
purposes. 

The  interest  rate  exemption  on  $10 
billion  in  long-term  bonds  is  ill  timed 
and  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  It 
should  be  defeated  on  this  first  utiliza- 
tion of  a  recorded  teller  vote  provided  by 
recent  legislative  reforms. 


THE  BOMBING  OF  OUR  NATION'S 
CAPITOL 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bombing  of  our  Nation's  Capitol  early 
this  morning  marks  a  bizarre  anniver- 
sary for  it  was  precisely  17  years  ago  to- 
day, March  1,  1954,  that  another  assault 
on  this  institution  was  made  when  three 
visitors  in  the  gallery  shot  up  the  Cham- 
ber here,  and  seriously  wounded  five  of 
our  Members. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  have  learned 
very  little  in  the  ensuing  17  years.  As  late 
as  last  Friday,  I  am  told,  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar call  made  to  the  Capitol,  occurring 
at  precisely  the  same  hour  the  call  was 
made  this  morning,  warning  that  there 
was  going  to  be  a  bomb  detonated  in  the 
Capitol,  and  warning  that  the  Capitol 
would  be  destroyed  in  retaliation  for  the 
President's  involvement  in  Laos.  A  rou- 
tine search  was  made  of  the  building,  as 
such  searches  are  made  when  such  calls 
are  received  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
determine  no  further  precautionary 
measures  were  taken  imtil  the  damage 
was  done  this  morning. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  growing  re- 
currence of  terrosim  in  this  coimtry 
ought  to  alert  us  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  most  serious  problem.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boccs) , 
who  urges  a  greater  degree  of  security  in 
the  Capitol  building,  but  I  think  that 
the  problem  goes  deeper  than  that. 

I  believe  the  nature  of  this  assault  in- 
dicates it  was  committed  by  someone 
close  to  the  Capitol.  A  thorough  investi- 
gation must  be  made  to  determine  If  in- 
deed this  was  the  work  of  someone  close 
to  Government  who  has  retuiy  access  to 
the  Capitol. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JOE 
BARTLETT 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  ask- 
ed and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks/) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  noted  with  great  pleasure  the 
return  of  my  fellow  West  Virginian.  Joe 
Bartlett,  who  suffered  a  very  serious 
automobile  accident  several  months  ago 
and  who  is  back  with  us  for  the  first  time 
today. 

Joe  Bartlett  formerly  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  reading 
clerk  for  a  period  of  years,  and  now  his 
title  is  Minority  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  are  all  very  pleased 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  see 
Joe  looking  so  fine  and  fit,  and  back  in 
our  midst. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  Joe  Bartlett  originally  comes  from 
the  great  State  of  West  Virginia,  but  I 
have  the  distinct  pleasure  of  claiming 
Joe  as  my  constituent. 

Joe  was  as  we  all  know  seriously  in- 
jured last  January  when  Involved  in  an 
automobile  collision  during  bad  and  In- 
clfflnent  weather  in  Cleveland.  To  have 
returned  so  quickly  to  his  duties  here  In 
the  House  is  a  tribute  to  Joe  Bartletfs 
great  courage  and  devotion  to  duty.  We 
all  welcome  him  back. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Ohio.  The  mere 
fact  that  two  States  are  vying  for  the 
honor  of  claiming  Joe  Bartlett  indicates 
that  he  is  a  man  who  represents  the 
Nation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Joe  Bartletfs  return  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BERNADETTE  DEVLIN 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  In 
Pebniary  1971,  it  was  announced  that 
Bemadette  Devlin,  the  well-known  mili- 
tant from  a  foreign  country,  would  come 
to  these  United  States  once  more  in  an 
effort  to  (*)tain  money  for  some  purposes 
of  overthrowing  governments. 

On  February  8,  1971,  I  wrote  to  the 
Honorable  William  P.  Rogers,  Secretary 
of  State,  protesting  her  entry  in  this 
country  and  asking  that  she  be  deported 
and  that  her  passport  be  revoked.  I  re- 
ceived no  answer  and  on  February  22, 


1971. 1  sent  a  telegram  to  the  Honorable 
William  P.  Rogers  reiterating  my  stand 
and  again  asking  that  she  be  deported. 
Again  I  have  been  ignored  and  have  not 
to  date,  received  any  answer  to  my 
inquiry  nor  to  my  request. 

Let  me  tell  you  just  a  little  bit  about 
the  lady  Bemadette  Devlin.  She  has  re- 
recently  completed  a  jail  sentence  for 
throwing  rocks  at  the  police  in  the 
Bogslde  of  Derry.  Ireland. 

Quoted  in  Irish  Times  of  Dublin  as 
saying  that  she  was  "too  far  left  to  be  a 
Communist,  if  you  speak  of  it  in  the 
Soviet  sense — we  are  true  Communists." 

Belfast  Telegraph  reported  some  of 
the  "charity"  money  collected  last  time 
she  was  here  had  gone  for  gunrunning. 

Belfast  Telegiaph  also  quoted  her  as 
saying: 

We  are  happy  to  receive  capitalist  money 
In  our  attempts  to  destroy  the  capitalist 
system.  If  they  are  stupid  enough  to  give 
It  to  us,  we  are  glad  to  take  it— It  Is  our 
money  anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  again  today 
say  to  Mr.  Rogers:  Why  do  we  admit 
this  radical  to  our  country  when  we 
have  so  many  kookey  bomb  tossers  here 
already?  Why  should  we  entertain  some- 
body who  wants  to  overthrow  our  form 
of  government  and  makes  no  bones  about 
her  intentions.  I  say  to  you  again,  we 
should  be  firm  in  our  convictions  in  this 
respect.  Mr.  Secretary  we  should  deport 
Miss  Devlin  forthwith. 


win  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGe  ON 
EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND 
WOMEN 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  4  days  of 
public  hearings  on  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  and  statutes  to  pro- 
vide equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 
These  hearings  will  begin  on  March  24, 
1971.  at  10  a.m.,  room  2141,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  ad- 
dress their  requests  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, room  2137,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  BANK- 
RUPTCY LAWS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a).  Public  Law  91- 
354,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws 
of  the  United  States  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  tlie  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr.  Wiccms 
of  Callfomla. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The  Clerk 


CONCURRENT  JURISDICTION  (FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  AND  INDI. 
VIDUAL  STATES)  OVER  CERTAIN 
LANDS  OWNED  BY  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  481)  to 
provide  for  the  adjustment  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  which  are  un- 
der his  supervision  and  control. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  tlie  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  understand  correctly 
that  this  legislation,  H.R.  481,  Is  identical 
to  a  similar  House-passed  bill  of  the  last 
Congress? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  It  is  the  same, 
and  this  is  the  same  legislation  that  the 
military  departments  use  and  it  is  the 
same  legislation  that  the  administration 
has  requested. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman,  and,  as  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation, those  statements  are  exactly  cor- 
rect, and  it  would  result  in  an  actual 
reduction  of  cost  because  of  granting 
the  authority — providing  both  the  State 
and  the  Secretary  agree  to  it — to  the 
patroUlng  of  the  roads  that  traverse 
Government  land,  and  in  this  particular 
Instance  makes  them  synonymous  with 
the  military  reservations  as  far  as  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facilities  are  con- 
cerned. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  whether  this  au- 
thority is  limited  exclusively  to  police 
jurisdiction  and  has  no  other  adminis- 
trative effect  with  regard  to  Federal 
lands? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  ITiat  is  correct. 
Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  with 
respect  to  Federal  lands  imder  his  Juris- 
diction, to  relinquish  to  a  State  in  which 
the  land  Is  situated  such  measure  of  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  as  he  deems  desir- 
able. The  relinquishment  of  jurisdiction 
would  be  subject  to  acceptance  by  the 
State.  It  is  identical  in  purpose  with 
Public  Law  91-551.  which  extended  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
authority  to  relinquish  to  a  State  all.  or 
such  portion  of,  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion previously  acquired  by  the  United 
States  over  lands  or  interests  therein  un- 
der his  custody  and  control,  as  he  may 
deem  desirable.  This  bill  would  extend 
the  same  authority  to  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  legislation 
would  bar  a  piecemeal  approach  to  this 
problem  which  arises  because  the  United 
States  has  exclusive  legislative  jurisdic- 
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tion  over  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
Federal  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
It  is  identical  In  purpose  to  Public  Law 
91-45  enacted  through  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  1969. 

For  some  time  tliere  have  been  in- 
creasing problems  of  both  minor  in- 
cidents and  serious  crimes  at  VA  field 
stations  and  In  getting  appropriate  and 
prompt  action  concerning  these  from  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Many  VA  facihties.  particularly  In 
metropolitan  areas,  are  located  in  com- 
munities of  increasing  tensions  where 
demonstrations  and  rioting  present  prob- 
lems of  insuring  the  safety  of  VA  patients 
and  employees  and  the  protection  of  VA 
buildings  and  equipment  from  damage. 
In  connection  with  the  general  trend  in 
the  increase  in  assaults,  thefts,  and  rob- 
beries throughout  the  Nation,  there  is 
concern  regarding  these  matters  at  VA 
Installations.  Also,  there  Is  continuing 
concern  over  the  possibility  of  bodily 
harm  to  VA  patients  and  employees  by 
present  and  former  mental  patients,  or 
disgruntled  veterans  and  beneficiaries. 
In  fact,  recently  a  former  mental  patient 
returned  to  a  VA  hospital  and  went  on  a 
shooting  spree  that  left  three  employees 
dead  and  a  fourth  seriously  woimded  be- 
fore the  veteran  left  the  station  unhin- 
dered. Also,  with  the  increasing  use  of 
drugs  throughout  the  country,  especially 
on  the  part  of  retuiiilng  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, illicit  drug  traffic  In  VA  hospitals 
could  become  a  serious  problem. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  this  proposal  would  entail 
lltUe,  If  any,  cost. 

An  identical  bill,  H.R.  13301,  passed  the 
House  in  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentl«nan 
from  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not  object 
I  want  to  express  my  support  of  H.R.  481. 
This  bill  will  authorize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator to  relinquish  to  a  State  such 
measure  of  legislative  jurisdiction  as  he 
deems  desirable  over  Federal  lands  under 
his  jurisdiction  located  within  a  State. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will 
permit  many  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  to  avail  themselves  of  local  po- 
lice services  when  necessary.  Instead  of 
waiting  for  Federal  authorities,  some- 
times located  many  miles  away  from  the 
hospital,  to  quell  disturbances  and  in- 
vestigate crimes  committed  within  the 
boundaries  of  Federal  jurisdiction. 

At  hospitals  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  exclusive  Federal  juris- 
diction, there  have  been  instances  when 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  get- 
ting Federal  law  enforcement  personnel 
to  respond  promptly.  This  bill  will  allevi- 
ate such  problems. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  rec- 
ommended its  enactment  and  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  its  enactment 
will  entail  little,  if  any,  cost  to  the  (jov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  481 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  38,  United 
Btates  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"J  5007.  Relinquishment  of  legislative  Juris- 
diction 
"The  Administrator,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  may  relinquish  to  the  State 
In  which  any  lands  or  Interests  therein 
under  his  supervision  or  control  are  situated, 
such  measure  of  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
such  lands  or  interests  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  desirable.  Such  rellnqul^ment  of  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  shall  be  Initiated  by  filing 
a  notice  thereof  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  concerned,  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  such  State, 
and  shall  take  effect  upon  acceptance  by 
such  State." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  ch&pter  81  of  title  88,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adidlng  after 
"5006.  Property  formerly  owned  by  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Voluuteer 
Soldiers." 
the  following: 

"6007.  Relinquishment   of  legislative  Juris- 
diction." 

The  bill  w£is  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  w£is  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT SERVICES  TO  RURAL 
AMERICA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  No.  92-55) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  transmitting  today  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  government  services  to 
rural  America,  as  required  by  the  Agri- 
cultuial  Act  of  1970. 

Much  of  the  information  is  about  fis- 
cal year  1970,  since  we  do  not  have  all 
the  information  In  yet  on  the  1971  fiscal 
year.  However,  even  the  changes  over 
our  first  full  fiscal  year  In  office  showed 
important  gains  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's concern  for  the  well-being  of 
rural  areas. 

As  examples,  in  fiscal  1970,  we  in- 
creased Federal  support  for  waste  treat- 
ment grants  in  rural  areas  by  174% 
over  the  previous  year,  and  increased 
manpower  development  grants  in  such 
areas  more  than  50'/^. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  much 
of  the  housing  in  rural  America  is  sub- 
standard— in  fact  about  half  of  all  sub- 
standard housing  is  In  rural  America. 
We  have  made  real  gains  in  this  area. 
While  our  1970  rural  housing  loan 
efforts  increased  56'c  over  1969,  In  1971 
we  will  have  increased  these  loans  an- 
other 88'^,  to  an  annual  amount  of  over 
one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars. 


The  report  documents  ether  major 
strides  toward  improving  services  to 
those  millions  of  our  people  who  live 
outside  metropolitan  areas. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  next  report 
will  show  far  greater  progress.  This  Is 
because  I  earnestly  hope  it  will  follow 
passage  of  some  of  the  initiatives  I 
urged  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage. These  new  initiatives  include: 

— Revenue  sharing  which,  in  the  up- 
coming budget,  can  provide  $16.1  billion 
in  funds  to  flow  from  Washington  in 
such  a  way  that  much  real  decision- 
making would  be  moved  back  to  the 
States,  cities  and  rural  communities  of 
America. 

I  have  proposed  not  only  $5  billion  In 
unrestricted,  general  revenue  sharing, 
but  over  $11  billion  In  various  "special 
revenue  sharing"  grants.  Among  these 
Is  special  revenue  sharing  for  "rural 
community  development."  Originally 
budgeted  at  a  level  of  $1  billion,  I  can 
announce  today  that  we  have  foimd  It 
possible  to  make  available  $100  million 
more  for  this  important  purpose.  Fur- 
thermore, nearly  all  the  other  special 
revenue  sharing  funds,  for  manpower  de- 
velopment, for  education,  for  transporta- 
tion, for  law  enforcement,  and  even  In 
some  cases  for  urban  community  de- 
velopment, will  have  significant  benefits 
for  rural  America. 

A  major  reorganization  of  the  civilian 
sigencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
purpose  Is  to  make  Federal  program  op- 
eratlons  woit  better  for  the  Individual 
citizen  cmd  his  conununlty.  The  com- 
plaints most  frequently  heard  about  Gov- 
ernment are  that  it  is  too  costly;  that  It 
fails  to  match  performance  to  promise; 
that  it  is  too  far  from  people ;  that  there 
is  nothing  the  individual  person  can  do 
tibout  It.  We  Intend  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Government  in  Washington;  to  organise 
It  for  perfbrmance ;  to  return  government 
to  the  people;  to  give  the  people  the  op- 
portunity to  do  something  about  It,  by 
bringing  government  bock  to  where  the 
people  are. 

Under  our  reorganization,  economic 
and  community  development  wxjuld  be 
EM5corded  high  priority — the  objective  be- 
ing to  maintain  and  develop  viable  oom- 
mimities  of  all  sizes. 

My  prc^wsed  welfare  reform.  In  this 
needed  change  of  our  welfare  system, 
many  Americans  in  rural  areas  would 
benefit  immediately,  while  strong  incen- 
tives would  be  created  to  move  those  able 
to  work  into  productive  employment. 

Not  only  would  this  reform  assist  many 
families  operating  on  small  farms  and 
working  in  the  rural  communities  of  this 
country,  but  we  know  it  would  also  help 
revitalize  the  economy  of  rural  areas. 

— My  proposed  comprehensive  health 
strategy.  My  recent  special  message  on 
health  sets  forth  proposals  to  provide 
minimimi  national  health  insurance 
standards  for  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  where  they  live,  or  what  their  income. 
At  the  same  time,  my  proposals  recog- 
nize that  even  with  these  improvements 
in  the  power  to  purchase  medical  care  for 
all,  they  would  be  frustrated  without  as- 
suring that  care  can  be  supplied  where  It 
is  needed. 
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There  is  a  shortage  of  doctors  and 
medical  personnel  in  this  Nation;  but 
there  is  also  a  problem  of  distribution  of 
medical  services.  Those  in  remote  rural 
areas  often  feel  this  lack  more  acutely 
than  those  in  inner  cities.  We  mean  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  guarantee 
that  the  sick  and  injured  in  the  rural 
sectors  of  America  have  the  opportunity 
for  the  same  high  quality  care  that  is 
available  to  Americans  in  other  places. 
To  help  bring  such  services  to  rural  areas, 
we  propose  to  establish  new  area  health 
education  centers  in  medically  under- 
served  areas,  and  expand  programs  to 
encourage  doctors,  nurses,  and  physi- 
cians' assistants  to  serve  in  scarcity 
areas. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  that  this  administration  is  demon- 
strating its  commitment  to  the  restora- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  vitality  of 
rural  America. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whiti  House,  March  1.  1971. 


CARE  IN  COMMUNITY  NURSING 
HOMES 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (KM.  460)  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  length  of  time  community  nursing 
home  care  may  be  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  460 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasevibled.  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  620  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strHdng  "six"  In 
the  I&Bt  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "nine". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 


Public  Law  88-450  authorized  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  operate  within 
its  own  medical  system  4,000  nursing  care 
beds,  at  the  same  time  it  provided  in  sec- 
tion 620  of  title  38  authority  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  transfer  a 
hospitalized  veteran  patient  who  has 
reached  the  nursing  home  care  stage  to  a 
public  or  private  institution  for  nursing 
care  at  Federal  expense  for  a  period  gen- 
erally not  to  exceed  6  months.  Both  of 
these  provisions  have  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect of  removing  from  active  hospital 
beds  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration those  patients  who  no  longer 
need  hospital  care  but  truly  need  nursing 
care.  It  also  had  an  effect  on  reducing 
the  hospital  load  throughout  the  entire 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  sys- 
tem. The  program,  both  that  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
as  well  as  that  operated  in  community 
nursing  homes  imder  VA  auspices,  has 
worked  extremely  well.  The  latest  sta- 
tistics on  the  operation  of  this  program 
are  shown  In  the  tables  which  follow: 


TABLE  l.-COMMUNITY  NURSING  HOME  CARE  PROVIDED  AT  EXPENSE  OF  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  AND  OTHER  SELECTED  NURSING  HOME  CARE  DATA 


Fiscal  year  1971  (July-December  1970) 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Patients  placed- 


State 


Average 

daily 

cemas 


Patients 
placed 


Dis- 
charies 


Patients 
treated 


Budgeted 
cost 
(thou- 
sands) 


July-October 


Average 

daily 

census 


July- 
De- 
cember    Number 


Service 
con- 
nected 


Dis- 
charges 


Patient 
treated 


Budgeted 
cost 
(thou- 
sands) 


Patients  requiring  nursing 

home  care  not  placed, 

October  1970 

Ois-  Remain- 
charged  ing 
from  in 

Total      hospital  hospital 


Total 3,  Ml       10,322  10,639       14,575        J19, 515  3,477 

Alabama 38  95  119  156  190  39 

Alaska 3  14  10  14  21  3 

Arizona 101  312  289  397  544  97 

Arkansas 65  169  187  255  284  47 

California 276  918  956  1,294  1,640  293 

Colorado 58  180  167  241  291  50 

Connecticut 49  152  144  192  292  43 

Delaware... 32  132  70  117  195  35 

District  of  Columbia 54  174  131  195  325  58 

Florida ...  235  652  667  962  1,334  253 

Georgia 104  249  310  414  586  82 

Hawaii 17  4  5  6  3 

Idaho    9  28  31  39  40  U 

Illinois 275  788  894  1,178  1,558  293 

Indiana 51  158  149  212  295  43 

Iowa 71  195  215  288  386  55 

Kansas 43  112  95  167  218  67 

Kentucky 65  186  221  278  331  51 

Louisiana 59  206  204  258  298  62 

Maine 17  51  57  72  97  16 

Maryland 33  88  106  142  188  35 

Massachusetts 156  390  405  452  823  124 

Michigan... 26  58  51  88  155  27 

Minnesota 99  258  318  412  508  90 

Mississippi 30  116  102  151  150  31 

Missouri 93  268  285  391  522  102 

Montana 18  63  57  78  92  17 

Nebraska 46  145  164  201  246  35 

Nevada 

NewHampshIrt 9  18  28  35  49  6 

New  Jersey 40  55  93  128  243  38 

NewMeiico 38  104  94  147  194  38 

New  York 42  129  127  168  244  42 

North  Carolina 58  129  154  211  299  47 

North  Dakota 15  40  45  63  74  21 

Ohio 152  393  396  569  858  145 

Oklahoma 88  290  258  349  375  76 

Oregon 43  153  127  182  210  44 

Pennsylvania 171  436  389  600  1,003  189 

Rhode  Island 26  91  89  120  144  22 

South  Carolina 31  99  102  135  167  25 

South  DakoU 17  35  52  64  81  16 

Tennessee 166  430  483  659  841  136 

Teus 230  694  700  963  1,198  230 

Utah.  4  14  15  18  15  6 

Vermont 3  9  10  11  14  1 

Virginia 81  202  204  289  450  63 

Washington 107  381  369  487  598  107 

West  Virginia 42  149  125  178  202  39 

Wijeonsin 90  245  301  372  515  109 

Wyoming 17  7  9  6  5 

Puerto  Wco 19  59  63  79  89  17 


4,200  2,933            249  4,763  7,947 

50  38       2  53  87 

2  (')      (')  5  9 

140  96      12  130  229 

52  31       1  64  107 

364  273      27  453  695 

66  40       2  93  137 

69  U       1  59  111 

40  27 41  73 

66  59      6  56  117 

204  162      21  308  495 

82  54      5  92  168 

9  (')     (>)  «  9 

23      if .  IS  31 

330  264       5  372  613 

37  21  1  65  99 
72  43  1  96  147 
61  45  6  73  133 
76  41       3  77  133 

103  78      3  90  151 

28  16      1  23  43 

45  33       5  S3  81 

117  92      24  127  218 

38  16  8  48  74 
125  79      11  124  217 

34  25      12  58  79 

143  96      3  149  250 

21      20 33  42 

66      48 69  104 

1  1 

11      6 12  18 

47  36  1  39  S2 
26  19  2  55  75 
44  31  6  49  89 
52  37  2  65  109 
23  17       6  21  41 

199  128       7  221  371 

125  78      10  128  207 

58  31       1  67  108 

176  112  185  3M 

31  14  42  61 

32  27  1  41  61 

32  20 24  43 

135  75      3  1S2  3U 

280  208      17  350  536 

11  7      2  5  14 
1  1 

48  41  8  65  122 
168  101      4  169  282 

44      26 66  106 

155  135      8  114  225 

6  6       3  4  8 

33  27  2  27  44 


$9,9%  2,540     202  2,338 

98  79               6  73 

13 

263  13               1  12 

106  18                4  14 

911  275              14  261 

138  56                1  55 

137  4     4 

HI  15       1  4 

176  13       3  10 

763  71      10  61 

246  39  8  31 
9 

25     7 7 

882    124 124 

133  19      3  16 

156     7 7 

178  105      17  88 

138  26  12  14 
154     4 4 

48    15 15 

106     85 85 

356  48       7  41 

83  48      7  41 

247  46 46 

81  13       4  9 

304  28       9  19 

48  12       3  6 

100  16  5  11 
1 

16  4      1  3 

121  42  4  38 

101  20  2  18 

122  349  14  335 
122    41 41 

50    10 10 

422    77 77 

164     2 2 

113  48      1  47 

575    52 52 

68    17 17 

74  33      8  25 

41  10      1  9 

376  146      26  120 

621  227      12  215 

12     3 3 

1  

182  52      7  45 

313    49 49 

104  33      5  28 

335  75      5  70 

11    60 60 

38  4       1  3 


■  Data  not  available. 
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TABLE  2.-VA  PATIENTS  PLACED  IN  COMMUNITY  NURSING  HOMES  AT  VA  EXPENSE-CARE  EXTENDED  BEYOND  6  MONTHS  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  BY  NUMBER 

OF  MONTHS  EXTENDED 


State 

Total 

1  month  2  months 

3  months 

4  months   5  months 

6  months 

Total 

176 

6 

12 

29 

4 

125 

Alabama 

2  . 

2 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

4 

1 

3 

California 

Colorado 

7  . 

2 

1 

4 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

3 
2 
9 

49 
1 

1  ... 
3" 

l" 

2 

1 

2 

4" 

7 

i 

2 

41 

1 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

3 
5 

1  . 
3  . 

1 

1  ... 
1  ... 

1 
4 

1 

Indiana 

Iowa 

1 

Kansas. 

3 

Kentucky 

1 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

1  . 
1  . 

.... 

1 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

State 

Total 

1  month  2  months 

3  months 

4  months    5  months 

6  months 

Missouri 

3 

3 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hanpshire ..      ...      . 

New  Jersey 

31 

31 

New  Mexico 

3 

5 
1 

3 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

3 

2 
1 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

6 

1 

3 

2 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

18 

1 

1 

,1  

15 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

1 

1  

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

5 
5 

.".".■■■.' i" 

1 
2 

4 
2 

Vermont ..... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

1 
3 

1 

1 

r 

, 

1 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

Puerto  Rico 

1 

1 

TABLE  2A.-VA  PATIENTS  PLACED  IN  COMMUNITY  NURSING  HOMES  AT  VA  EXPENSE-CARE  EXTENDED  BEYOND  6  MONTHS  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

(JULY-DECEMBER)  BY  NUMBER  OF  MONTHS  EXTENDED 


State 

Total  1  month 

2  months 

3  months 

4  months    5  months 

6  months 

Total 

172 

5 

11 

19 

3 

134 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

12  ... 

1 

11 

California 

4  ... 

4 

Colorado 

Connecticut .  .  

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida... 

Georgia 

4  ... 

4 

43  ... 
3  ... 

..... 

2" 

1 

1 

3 

i 

41 
3 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

2  ... 
9  ... 
1  ... 

1 
2 

i* 

1 

1 
6 

Kansas 

3  „. 

1 

2 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

1  ... 

1 

Maine 

Maryland .    

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

2  ... 

1 

1 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

State 

Total  1  month 

2  months 

3  months    4  months    5  months 

6  months 

Missouri 

2  .. 

2 

Montana  

Nebraska 

1  ... 

1 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire .  ....... 

New  Jersey.. 

6  ... 

6 

New  Mexico 

1  ... 

1 

New  York 

8  ... 

■ 

s 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon       

4  ... 

2  ... 

1 

1 

2  

1 
1 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

13  ... 

S 

5 

South  Carolina 

1  ... 

1 

South  Dakota  .  ... 

Tennessae... 

30  ... 

30 

TaMS 

Utah 

8 

1 

1 

I  

5 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

8 

2 

1 

3 

2 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin ,. . 

Wyoming 

TABU  3.— PUCEMENTS  IN  COMMUNITY  NURSING  HOMES  AT  VA  EXPENSE  AND  NOT  AT  VA  EXPENSE  BY  COMPENSATION  STATUS  OCTOBER  1970 


VA  expense 

Not  at  VA  expense 

VA  expense 

Not  at  VA  expanse 

Non- 

Non- 

Nor- 

Mon- 

Service 

service 

Service 

service 

Service 

service 

Service 

ser\'ice 

con- 

con- 

con- 

con- 

con- 

con- 

con- 

con- 

State 

Total 

Total 

nectad 

nected 

Total 

nected 

nected 

State 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Total 

44 

5 
26 

Total 

26 
2 
19 

nected 
3 

nected 

Total 
18  . 

nected 

i' 

nected 

s. 

18 
'J 

Total 

1,202 

764 

66 

698 

438 

29 

409 

Alabama 

7 

4 

4 

3  . 

3 

Alaska  1 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

'.'. 4" 

2' 

i 

Arizona 

27 

23 

4 

19 

4  . 

4 

1 

Arkansas 

21 

90 

10 
29 

2' 

10 
27 

11 
61  . 

1 

10 
61 

New  Jersey 

14 
21 

12 
3 

1 
2 

18  .' 

California 

New  Mexico 

18 

Colorado 

13 

10 

10 

3  . 

3 

New  York 

21 

10 

1 

11  . 

11 

Connecticut 

10 

10 

10  .. 

North  Carolina 

16 

10 

2 

6 

Delaware 

15 

14 

14 

1  . 

1 

North  Dakota 

9 

6 

3 

District  of  Columbia... 

29 

23 

3 

20 

6  . 

6 

Ohio 

46 

39 

2 

'      1 

7 

Florida 

29 

13 

2 

11 

16  . 

16 

Oklahoma 

40 

23 

1 

17  . 

17 

gwft.1.4 

25 

12 

12 

13 

1 

12 

Oregon 

26 

18 

1 

8 

Hawaii' 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

81 
3 

72 
2 

5 

2 

7 

Idaho 

1 

1 

1  .. 

1 

Illinois 

63 

54 

2 

52 

9  . 

9 

South  Carolina 

14 

7 

1 

6 

Indiana 

12 

10 

1 

9 

2  . 

2 

South  Dakota 

4 

3 

1 

Iowa 

40 

25 

25 

15  . 

15 

Tennessee 

34 

23 

2 

11 

1 

10 

Kansas 

25 

7 

7 

18 

5 

13 

Texas 

116 

87 

6 

81 

29 

2 

77 

Kentucky 

12 

6 

1 

5 

6 

1 

5 

Utah 

26 

1 

25 

5 

20 

Louisiana 

22 

17 

1 

16 

5  . 

5 

Vermont 

4  . 

.4 

Maine. 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2  .... 

Virginia 

17 

12 

5 

1 

M 

Maryland 

8 

6 

2 

4 

2  . 

2 

Washington. 

35 

21 

2 

14 

2 

12 

Massachusetts 

26 

20 

2 

18 

6  . 

6 

West  Virginia 

15 

5 

10  . 

10 

Michigan        .... 

7 

3 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Wisconsin.. 

44 

41 

< 

33 

3 

Minnesota  

26 
15 

14 
1 

2 

12 

1 

12 
14  . 

1 

11 
14 

Wyoming 

4 

5 

1  . 

4 

2' 

?  - 

3 

Mississippi 

Puerto  Rico 

1 

■  Data  not  available. 
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Particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  figures  Indicating  that  for  a  6- 
month  period  only  176  patients  had  to 
be  extended  beyond  the  basic  6 -month 
period.  It  thus  seems  that  the  purpose  of 
this  bill;  namely,  to  extend  the  period 
in  which  a  veteran  may  be  treated  in  a 
nursing  home  at  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion expense  from  6  to  9  months,  is  a 
most  desirable  measure  which  would  cost 
a  minimal  amount  in  view  of  the  benefit 
received.  The  experience  and  statistics 
quoted  above  support  this  extension  of 
3  months. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  for  the  first  year 
would  be  approximately  $6,900,000. 

An  identical  biU  (H.R.  692)  passed  the 
House  in  the  91st  Congress. 

In  1952,  after  much  discussion  among 
the  organizations  concerned  with  high 
standards  in  the  health  care  field,  an 
independent,  volimtary,  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals,  WEis  created  to 
take  over  the  responsibility  for  accedlta- 
tlon  of  hospitals  from  the  program  of 
hospital  standardization,  which  had 
been  Inaugurated  in  1918  by  the  Ameri- 
csua  College  of  Sxu-geons. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals  is  cosponsored  by  the 
following  member  organizations  of  the 
Commission:  The  American  College  of 
Physicians,  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons, the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. In  1966,  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals  undertook  the 
additional  responsibility  for  accreditation 
of  health  care  facilities  other  than  hos- 
pitals. Two  additional  groups,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Homes  for  the  Aging 
euid  the  American  Nursing  Home  Asso- 
ciation, were  added  as  participating  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals  has  established  stand- 
ards for  the  operation  of  health  care 
facilities  as  they  relate  to  an  accepta- 
ble level  of  patient  care.  Facilities  meet- 
ing these  standards  are  accredited  by 
the  Joint  Commission.  Accreditation  is 
voluntary.  Special  teams  of  nursing  home 
Inspectors  have  been  developed. 


iMSPKcnoN  or  NmaiNa  hoi 

Our  controlled  process  of  inspecting 
and  providing  care  to  veterans  through 
community  nursing  homes  Involves: 

First.  Approval  of  facility. 

Second.  Referral  of  patient  informa- 
tion. 

Third.  Monthly  progress  report. 

Poiu-th.  VA  planning  and  followup  of 
veterans  by  social  work  service.  Nursing 
homes  desiring  to  furnish  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  to  patients  of  the  VA  make  ap- 
plication to  local  VA  hospitals  for  ap- 
proval. Unless  accredited  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals, the  facility  is  Inspected  by  a  VA 
team  composed  of  a  physician  and  other 
appropriate  personnel:  that  is,  social 
worker,  public  health  nurse,  engineer, 
and  medical  administration,  who  have 
firsthand  knowledge  of  nursing  homes 
and  patients'  needs.  The  minimum  stand- 
ards used  to  Inspect  a  facility  are  listed 
on  attached  VA  Form  10-1170,  applica- 
tion and  contract  for  furnishing  nursing 
home  care  to  patients  of  the  Veterans' 


Administration.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  compllsmce  regarding  discrimi- 
nation because  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin.  Our  inspection  includes 
standards  of  management,  licensing, 
level  of  care,  physican  supervision,  labo- 
ratory X-ray  and  diagnostic  services, 
medical  record,  nursing  service  super- 
vision, medications  and  narcotics,  pa- 
tients' dietary  needs,  fire  and  safety 
practices,  and  homelike  atmosphere  of 
the  facility.  A  formal  report  of  each  In- 
spection Is  prepared  and  the  nursing 
home  Is  advised  of  any  unsatisfactory 
conditions  found.  An  opportunity  is 
given  to  reply  in  writing  as  to  corrective 
action  to  be  taken  and  estimated  time 
necessary  to  do  so. 

Patients  are  given  the  privilege  of 
choosing  a  nursing  home  from  VA's  ap- 
proved listing,  if  feasible.  VA  Form  10- 
1204,  referral  of  community  nursing 
home  care  containing  VA  information 
from  the  physician,  nurse,  social  worker, 
dietitian,  and  others,  accompanies  the 
patient  to  the  nursing  home. 

Nursing  homes  submit  monthly  in- 
voices to  VA  accompanied  by  the  com- 
pleted VA  Form  10-1204b,  report  of 
nursing  home  care,  for  each  veteran 
furnished  care  which  gives  the  VA  ap- 
propriate patient  oriented  information 
on  a  monthly  basis. 

Prior  to  the  patient's  discharge  from 
the  hospital  and  during  the  period  he  is 
receiving  care,  VA  social  workers  actively 
assist  the  veteran  and  his  family  in 
planning  future  needs  of  the  veteran.  If 
they  observe  any  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions during  followup  visits  to  a  nursing 
home,  a  report  is  made  to  the  approving 
station.  These  followup  visits  serve  not 
only  to  check  on  the  patient's  progress, 
but  also  as  a  frequent  reinspection  of  the 
facility  itself. 

VA  regulations  stipulate  that  where 
prior  accreditation  of  a  nursing  home  fa- 
cility has  been  accomplished  the  VA  may 
accept  such  accreditation  in  lieu  of  its 
own  Inspection  at  the  direction  of  the 
local  VA  hospital  or  clinic  director. 

Nursing  homes  accredited  by  the  joint 
commission  and  those  Inspected  by  the 
VA: 

Approved  homes,  3,284. 

Accredited  by  joint  commission,  16 
percent. 

Inspected  by  VA  personnel,  84  percent. 

Nursing  home  contracts  terminated 
since  VA  program  began  in  1965 : 

Not  paying  minimum  wages,  67. 

Failure  to  meet  fire  safety  require- 
ments, 14  . 

Failure  to  comply  with  title  VI,  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  2. 

Low  per  diem  rates,  80. 

Additional  material  follows: 
IVA  form  10-1170] 
Application  and  Contract  for  Purnishinc 

NcBsiNO  Home  Care  to  Patients  or  the 

Veterans   Administration 

part  I — APPLICATION 

Not  reproduced  In  the  Record. 

PART  n — CONTRACT 

To:  The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

1. 
(Official  name  and  address  of  nursing  home) 
duly  licensed  or  approved  by  the  State  of 
,  and  hereinafter  referred  to  as 


the  nursing  home,  agrees  to  make  available 
Its  facilities  for  nursing  home  care  of 
Veterans   Administration   patients,   eSectlvs 

,  19 .  at  the  all-lncluslve  rate 

of  $ per  day. 

2.  Nursing  home  care  will  be  furnished  to 
veterans  for  whom  such  care  Is  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
It  is  \mderstood  that  the  type  of  patleiu  to 
be  cored  for  under  this  contract  will  nor- 
mally not  require  more  than  occasional  visits 
by  physicians  or  more  than  minimal  labora- 
tory. X-ray  and  other  special  services.  The 
oare  provided  will  Include  room,  meals,  nurs- 
ing care  and  any  other  services  or  supplies 
normally  provided  other  patients  In  the 
nursing  home  without  extra  charge.  In  addi- 
tion, the  per  diem  rate  established  in  this 
contract  will  include  the  cost  of  medical 
care,  emergency  dental  care,  drugs,  labora- 
tory. X-ray  and  other  necessary  services,  un- 
less specifloally  excepted  In  paragraph  9  of 
this  contract.  It  Is  further  agreed  that  pa- 
tients receiving  care  under  this  contract  who 
begin  to  require  more  than  occasional  vlalts 
by  physicians  or  more  than  minimal  labora- 
tory. X-ray  and  other  special  services  will  be 
promptly  readmitted  to  an  appropriate  Vet- 
erans Administration  facility. 

3.  When  a  veteran  receiving  nursing  home 
care  under  this  contract  is  absent  from  the 
nursing  home  for  a  period  longer  than  forty- 
eight  (48)  hours,  no  charge  will  be  made 
for  his  oare  during  such  absence. 

4.  In  the  event  a  veteran  receiving  nursing 
home  care  under  this  contract  dies,  the  nurs- 
ing home  will  promptly  notify  the  Veterans 
Administration  office  authorizing  admission 
and  immediately  assemble,  inventory,  and 
safeguard  the  patient's  personal  effects.  The 
funds,  deposits  and  effects  left  by  Veterans 
Administration  patients  upon  the  premises 
of  the  nursing  home  shall  be  delivered  by 
the  nursing  home  to  the  person  or  persons 
entitled  thereto  under  the  laws  currently 
governing  the  nursing  home  for  making  dis- 
position of  funds  and  effects  left  by  pa- 
tients, unless  the  veteran  died  without  leav- 
ing a  wlU,  heirs  or  next  of  kin  capable  of 
Inheriting.  When  disposition  has  been  made, 
the  itemized  Inventory  with  a  notation  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  funds  and  effects 
will  be  Immediately  forwarded  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  office.  Should  a  de- 
ceased patient  leave  no  will,  heirs,  or  next 
of  kin,  his  personal  property  and  funds  wher- 
ever located  vests  in  and  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  in  trust.  In  these 
cases  the  nursing  home  will  forward  an  in- 
ventory of  any  such  property  and  funds  in 
its  possession  to  the  appropriate  Veterans 
Administration  office  and  will  hold  them  (ex- 
cept articles  of  clothing  necessary  for  proper 
burial)  under  safeguard  until  instructions 
are  received  from  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion concerning  disposition. 

5.  The  nursing  home  agrees  and  warrants 
that  It  does  not  maintain  nor  provide  dual 
or  segregated  patient  facilities  which  are 
segregated  on  the  basis  of  rawe,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin.  The  nursing  home  may 
neither  require  such  segregated  use  by  writ- 
ten or  oral  p>olloies  nor  tolerate  such  use  by 
local  custom.  The  term  facilities  shall  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to  rooms,  wards,  sections, 
eating  areas,  drinking  fountains,  entrances, 
etc.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  have  the  right  to  inspection  of 
the  nursing  home  and  all  appurtances  by  an 
authorized  representative (s)  designated  by 
the  Veterans  Administration,  to  determine 
whether  acceptable  standards  are  maintained 
and  that  adequate  care  is  being  rendered. 
Minimum  standards  for  nursing  home  care 
are  listed  In  Appendix  "A"  hereof,  and  be- 
come part  of  this  contract. 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact 
or  estimated  amount  which  will  be  expwided 
under  this  contract.  It  Is  understood  that  no 
obligation  will  be  incurred  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  under  this  contract  until  au- 
thorizations are  issued  for  nursing  home  care 


of  specific  veterans.  The  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration agrees  to  make  payment  on  a  timely 
basis  for  services  rendered  in  accordance 
with  such  authorizations  upon  receipt  of 
bllUngs  submitted  by  the  nursing  home  at 
the  completion  of  each  month's  service.  If  a 
veteran  is  admitted  to  and  discharged  from 
the  nursing  home  on  the  same  calendar  day, 
payment  will  be  made  for  one  day. 

7.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration may  readily  have  access  to  all  medical 
records  concerning  the  veteran's  care  In  the 
nursing  home. 

8.  It  Is  understood  that  the  veteran  nuiy 
be  provided  nursing  home  care  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Veterans  Administration  for  a 
period  not  in  excess  of  that  stated  In  the 
nursing  care  and  treatment  plan  received 
from  the  Veterans  Administration,  unless  an 
extension  of  the  authorization  is  provided  in 
writing  by  the  appropriate  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration station. 

9.  It  is  agreed  that  the  nursing  home  will 
submit  VA  Form  10-1204b,  Report  of  Nurs- 
ing Home  Care,  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion monthly  for  veterans  receiving  care  un- 
der this  contract. 

10.  Exceptions:  The  following  services  and/ 
or  supplies  wiu  not  be  included  under  the 
inclusive  per  diem  rate  established  by  this 
Contract:  (//  theae  are  no  exceptions  state 
"None:') 

The  Veterans  Administration  will  honor 
billings  for  these  excepted  items  subject  to 
a  maxlmuDi  average  of  per  day. 

11.  It  is  understood  that  payments  made 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  under  this 
contract  will  constitute  the  total  cost  of 
nursing  home  care.  The  nursing  home  agrees 
that  no  additional  charges  will  be  billed  to 
the  veteran  or  his  family,  either  by  the 
nursing  home  or  any  third  party  furnishing 
services  or  supplies  required  for  such  care. 

12.  The  nursing  home  warrants  that  all 
applicable  fire  laws  are  being  complied  with 
and  there  are  no  recommendations  of  fire 
officials  which  have  not  been  resolved. 

13.  The  nursing  home  further  warrants 
that  no  person  or  selling  agency  has  been 
employed  or  retained  to  solicit  or  secure  this 
contract  for  a  commission,  percentage 
brokerage,  or  contingent  fee,  excepting  bona 
Ode  employees  maintained  by  this  nursing 
home  for  the  purpose  of  securing  business. 
For  breach  or  violation  of  this  warranty  the 
Oovemment  shall  have  the  rtght  to  annul 
this  contract  without  liabUlty  or  in  its  dis- 
cretion to  deduct  from  the  agreed  price  or 
consideration,  or  otherwise  recover,  the  full 
amount  of  such  commission,  percentcige, 
brokerage,  or  contingent  fee. 

14.  The  nursing  home  agrees  to  accept  re- 
ferral of  and  to  provide  all  services  specified 
In  this  contract  for  any  person  determined 
eligible  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director  or  his 
designee,  regardless  of  the  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex  (unless  otherwise  indicated  in  Item 
10,  Block  A  or  B,  Part  I,  Application)  or  na- 
tional origin  of  the  person  for  whom  such 
services  are  ordered.  In  addition  the  nursing 
home  warrants  that  subcontracting  wUl  not 
be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  circumventing 
this  provision. 

15.  Equal  Opportunity  in  Employment.  The 
nursing  home  will  comply  with  tiie  Kqual 
Opportunity  Clause,  VA  Form  07-3136,  at- 
tached as  a  part  of  thu  contract.  The  nuralng 
borne  represents  that  it  (  )  has,  (  )  has 
not,  participated  In  a  previous  contract  or 
subcontract  subject  to  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Clause,  attached,  or  the  clause  originally  con- 
tained In  section  301  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10925,  or  the  clause  contained  In  section  201 
of  Executive  Order  No.  11114;  that  it  (  ) 
n".  (  )  has  not,  filed  all  required  com- 
p  lance  reports;  and  that  representations  Ui- 
aicatlng  submission  of  required  compliance 
reports,  signed  by  proposed  subcontractors. 
Will  be  obtained  prior  to  subcontract  awards. 

16.  The  nursing  home  is  cautioned  as  fol- 
lows: By  signing  its  offer,  the  nursUig  home 


will  be  deemed  to  have  signed  and  agreed  to 
the  provisions  of  the  "Certification  of  Non- 
segregated  FacllltlM"  In  this  contract.  Tlie 
certification  provides  that  the  nursing  home 
does  not  maintain  or  provide  for  its  employ- 
ees faclUties  which  axe  segregated  on  a  basis 
of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin, 
whether  such  faculties  are  segregated  by  di- 
rective or  on  a  de  facto  basis.  The  certifica- 
tion also  provides   that  it  will   not  matlntatrt 

such  segregated  facilities.  Failure  of  a  nuralng 
home  to  agree  to  the  Certification  of  Non- 
segregated  Faculties  will  render  its  offer  noa- 
responslve  to  the  terms  of  solicitations  In- 
volving awards  of  contracts  exceeding  %lOfiOO 
which  are  not  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Equal  Opportunity  Clause. 

17.  (Applicable  to  (1)  contracts,  (2)  sub- 
contracts, and  (3)  agreements  with  appli- 
cants who  are  themselves  i>erforming  Fed- 
erally assisted  construction  contracts  exceed- 
ing 910,000  which  are  not  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Clause.) 
By  the  submission  of  this  offer,  the  nursing 
home  certifies  that  it  does  not  maintain  or 
provide  for  its  employees  any  segregated  fa- 
cilities at  any  of  its  establishments,  and  that 
It  does  not  permit  Its  employees  to  perform 
their  services  at  any  location,  under  Its  con- 
trol, where  segregated  facilities  are  main- 
tained. It  certifies  further  that  it  will  not 
maintain  or  provide  for  Its  employees  any 
segregated  facilities  at  any  of  Its  establish- 
ments, and  that  it  will  not  permit  the  em- 
ployees to  perform  their  services  at  any  loca- 
tion, under  Its  control,  where  segregated  fa- 
cilities are  maintained.  The  nuralng  home 
agrees  that  a  breach  of  this  certification  is 
a  violation  of  the  Equal  C^portunlty  Clause 
of  this  contract.  As  used  In  this  certification, 
the  term  "segregated  facilities"  means  any 
waiting  rooms,  work  areas,  rest  rooms  and 
wash  rooms,  restaurants  and  other  eating 
areas,  time  clocks,  locker  rooms  and  other 
storage  or  dressing  areas,  parking  lots,  drink- 
ing fountains,  recreation  or  entertainment 
areas,  transportation,  and  housing  facilities 
provided  for  employees  which  are  segregated 
by  explicit  directive  or  are  in  fact  segregated 
on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  cc^or,  or  national 
origin,  because  of  liablt,  local  custom,  or 
otherwise.  It  further  agrees  that  (except 
where  it  has  obtained  Identical  certifications 
from  proposed  suboontractora  for  specific 
time  periods)  it  wlU  obtain  Identical  cer- 
tlflcetee  from  proposed  sul>contractora  prior 
to  the  award  of  subcontracts  exceeding  $10,- 
000  which  are  not  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Equal  Opportunity  Clause;  that  it  will 
retain  such  certifications  in  its  files;  and  that 
it  will  forward  the  following  notice  to  such 
proposed  subcontractors  (except  where  the 
proposed  suboontractora  have  submitted 
identical  certifications  for  specific  time 
periods) : 

NOTICE  TO  PROSPECTIVE  SUBCONTRACTOR  OF  KX- 

quiskment  tovl  certitication  or  nonsecrx- 

GATSD  rACILITIES 

(A  Certificate  of  Nonsegregated  FacllitleB 
must  be  submitted  prior  to  the  award  of  a 
subcontract  exceeding  $10,000  which  is  not 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Equal  Op- 
portunity Clause.  The  certification  may  be 
submitted  either  for  each  subcontract  or  for 
all  subcontracts  during  the  period  (i.e.  quar- 
terly, semiannually,  or  annually).) 

Note:  The  penalty  for  making  false  state- 
ments in  offera  is  prescribed  In  18  VS.C. 
1001. 

18.  The  nursing  home  agrees  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  his  duly  authorized  representatives  sliall, 
untU  the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final 
payment  under  this  contract,  have  access  to 
and  the  right  to  examine  any  directly  per- 
tinent books,  documents,  papere,  and  records 
of  the  nuralng  home  involving  transactions 
related  to  this  contract.  The  nuralng  home 
further  agrees  to  include  In  all  its  subcon- 
tracts hereunder  a  provision  to  the  effect  that 
the  subcontractor  agrees  that  the  Comptroller 


General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall,  untU 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final  pay- 
ment under  the  subcontract,  have  access  to 
and  the  right  to  examine  any  directly  per- 
tinent books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  such  suboontractora,  involving  transac- 
tions related  to  the  subcontract.  The  term 
"subcontract"  as  used  in  this  clause  ex- 
cludes (a)  purchase  ordera  not  exceeding 
$2,500  and  (b)  subcontracts  or  purchase  or- 
dera for  public  utility  services  at  rates  es- 
tablished for  uniform  applicability  to  tlu 
general  public. 

19.  This  contract  is  subject  to  the  provl- 
-slons  of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1968. 
The  nursing  home  agrees  it  vsriii  comply  with 
the  Clause  for  Federal  Service  Contracts  in 
excess  of  $2,600,  VA  Form  10-1312,  attached 
as  a  part  of  this  contract.  In  the  absence  ol 
a  minimum  wage  attachment  for  this  con- 
tract (paragraphs  (a) ,  (b> ,  and  (c) .  VA  Form 
10-1312) ,  the  payment  of  wages  not  less  than 
those  specified  in  section  6(b)  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29 
Va.C.  201-219)— $1.30  per  hour  beginning 
February  1,  i960;  $1.46  per  hour  beginning 
February  1,  1970;  and  $1.60  per  hour  begin! 
nlng  February  1,  1971— aiuai  be  deemed  to 
constitute  compliance  with  section  2(b)(1) 
of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1966.  (38 
U.8.C.  aBO(c)). 

20.  This  contract  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  terminated  by  mutual  consent  or  until 
terminated  by  either  party  by  giving  written 
notice  30  days  in  advance  of  the  proposed 
termlnaUon.  In  the  event  of  such  termina- 
tion, the  nursing  home  agrees  to  continue 
furnishing  nursing  home  care  to  the  VA 
patients  remaining  in  the  nursinf  home  on 
the  termination  date  at  the  same  rates  and 
under  the  same  oosidiUons  provided  in  this 
contrart  for  a  reasonable  additional  period 
of  time  necessary  for  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  their  discharge  or  transfer. 

21.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
contract,  any  dispute  concerning  a  queetion 
of  fact  arising  under  this  contract  which  is 
not  disposed  of  by  agrewnent  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Contracting  Officer,  who  shaU 
reduce  ills  decision  to  writing  and  mall  or 
otherwise  furnish  a  copy  thereof  to  the  nura- 
lng home.  The  decision  of  the  Contracting 
Officer  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  receipt  of 
such  copy,  the  nuralng  home  mails  or  other- 
wise furnishes  to  the  Contracting  Officer  a 
written  appeal  addressed  to  the  Admlnlrtra^ 
tor  of  Veterans  Affalra.  The  decision  of  the 
Administrator  or  Ills  AxtXy  authwlzed  rep- 
resentative for  the  determination  of  such 
appeals  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless 
determined  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion to  have  been  fraudulent,  or  capricious, 
or  arbitrary,  or  so  grossly  erroneous  ss  nec- 
essarily to  imply  bad  faith,  or  not  supported 
by  substantial  evidence.  In  connection  witfa 
any  appeal  proceeding  under  this  clause,  the 
nursing  home  shall  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  and  to  offer  evidence  m 
support  of  its  appeal.  Pending  final  decision 
of  a  dispute  hereunder,  the  nuralng  home 
shall  proceed  dlllgenUy  with  the  performance 
of  the  contract  and  in  accordance  with  tlie 
Contracting  CXBcot's  decision. 

This  "Disputes"  clause  does  not  preclude 
consideration  of  law  questions  In  connection 
with  decisions  provided  for  In  the  paragr^h 
above:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  con- 
tract shall  be  constnxed  as  making  final  the 
decision  of  any  administrative  official,  rep- 
resentatlve,  or  board  on  a  question  of  \»iw. 

22.  Thla  contract,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  of 
a  character  specified  In  the  Contract  Work 
Houra  Standards  Act  (40  U.8.C.  327-330).  Is 
subject  to  the  following  provisions  and  to  all 
other  appUcaWe  provisions  and  exceptions 
of  such  Act  and  the  regiiUtlons  of  tiie  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  thereunder: 

(a)  Overtime  requirements.  No  Contractor 
or  subcontractor  contracting  for  any  pert 
of  the  contract  work  which  may  require  or 
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Involve  tbe  employment  of  Uborera  or 
mechanics  shall  require  or  permit  any  labor- 
er or  mechanic  In  any  workweek  In  wUcb  he 
Is  employed  on  such  work  to  work  In  excess 
of  eight  hours  In  any  calendar  day  or  In  ex- 
cess of  forty  hours  in  such  workweek  on  work 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Act  unless  such  la- 
borer or  mechanic  receives  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  his 
basic  rate  of  pay  for  all  such  hours  worked 
In  excess  of  eight  hours  In  any  calendar 
day  or  in  excess  of  forty  hours  In  such  work- 
week, whichever  Is  the  greater  number  of 
overtime  hours. 

(b)  Violation:  liability  for  unpaid  wages; 
liquidated  damages.  In  the  event  of  any  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a), 
the  Contractor  and  any  subcontractor  re- 
sponsible therefor  shall  be  liable  to  any  af- 
fected employee  for  his  unpaid  wages.  In  ad- 
dition, such  Contractor  and  subcontractor 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  liqui- 
dated damages.  Such  liquidated  damages 
shall  be  computed  with  reajject  to  each  Indi- 
vidual laborer  or  mechanic  employed  In  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  In 
<the  sum  of  $10  for  each  calendar  day  on 
which  such  employee  was  required  or  per- 
mitted to  be  employed  on  such  work  In  excess 
of  eight  hours  or  In  excess  of  his  standard 
workweek  of  forty  fours  without  payment  of 
the  overtime  wages  required  by  para- 
graph (a). 

(c)  Withholding  for  unpaid  wages  and 
liquidated  damages.  The  Contracting  Officer 
may  withhold  from  the  Oovernment  Prime 
Contractor,  from  any  moneys  payable  on  ac- 
count of  work  performed  by  the  Contractor 
or  subcontractor,  such  sums  as  may  ad- 
ministratively be  determined  to  be  necessary 
to  satisfy  any  liabilities  of  such  Contractor 
or  subcontractor  for  unpaid  wages  and  liqui- 
dated damages  as  provided  in  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (b). 

(d)  Subcontracts.  The  Contractor  shall  in- 
sert paragraphs  (a)  through  (d)  of  this 
clause  In  all  subcontracts,  and  shall  require 
their  inclusion  in  all  subcontracts  of  any 
tier. 

(•)  Records.  The  Contractor  shall  main- 
tain payroll  records  containing  the  informa- 
tion specified  In  29  CPR  616.2(a).  Such  rec- 
ords shall  be  preserved  for  three  years  from 
the  completion  of  the  contract. 

23.  No  member  of  or  delegate  to  Congress, 
or  resident  Commissioner,  shall  be  admitted 
to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to 
any  benefit  that  may  artse  therefrom;  but 
this  provision  shall  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  this  contract  if  made  with  a  corpora- 
tion for  Its  general  benefit. 

Appendix  A.  MmiiruM  Standards  ro>  Nttks- 

INC  HOUX  CAEE  rOR  VSTERANB  ADMINISTRA- 
TION Pattxnts 

1.  A  nursing  home  Is  defined  as  a  facility 
or  unit  operated  for  the  accommodation  of 
convalescents  or  other  persons  who  are  not 
acutely  ill  and  not  in  need  of  hospital  care 
but  who  require  skilled  nursing  care  and  re- 
lated medical  services.  If  such  nursing  care 
and  medical  services  are  prescribed  by,  or 
are  performed  under  the  general  direction  of, 
persons  duly  licensed  to  provide  such  care. 

2.  Accreditation  as  a  skilled  nursing  home 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  shall  be  prima  fade  evidence  of 
compliance  with  VA  standards.  Other  ntirs- 
Ing  homes  utilized  for  VA  patients  shall  meet 
tbe  following  standards: 

a.  The  facility  shall  be  licensed  or  ap- 
proved by  the  State  in  which  located  and 
must  comply  with  local  governmental  regula- 
tions. 

b.  One  level  of  care  for  VA  beneficiaries 
Bhall  l>e  provided.  That  will  Include:  (1) 
skilled  nursing  home  care  and  related  medi- 
cal services;  (2)  supportive  personal  care; 
and  (8)  Individual  adjustment  services  In- 
cluding social,  dlversional,  recreational  and 
spiritual  opportunities. 


c.  There  shall  be  provision  for  care  of  each 
patient  by  a  duly  licensed  physician.  Such 
care  shall  require  visitation  by  the  physician 
as  the  need  indicates  for  both  routine  and 
emergent  care.  In  addition,  a  physician 
shall  advise  the  facility  on  general  matters 
of  care  and  administration  where  pertinent 
and  there  shall  be  evidence  of  general  super- 
vision of  cUnlcal  work  by  a  physician. 

d.  Laboratory.  X-ray  and  other  diagnostic 
services  shall  be  avaUable  when  needed, 
either  on  the  premises  or  nearby. 

e.  A  medical  record  must  be  maintained 
for  each  patient  which  Includes  at  least: 

(1)  Admlaslon-ldentlflcation  record. 

(2)  VA  Form  10-1204.  Referral  for  Com- 
munity Nursing  Home  Care. 

(3)  Admitting  evaluation  (Including  diag- 
nosis). 

(4)  Physician's  orders. 

(5)  Progress  notes.  (The  notes  of  all  pro- 
fessional services  may  be  written  chronolog- 
IcaUy  on  the  same  sheet.  Physician's  notes 
arc  written  as  the  case  warrants,  but  no  less 
than  once  every  two  months. ) 

(6)  Special  reports  (laboratory.  X-ray.  ac- 
tivity, etc.). 

(7)  Medications  and  treatments  given. 

f.  The  nursing  service  shall  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  registered  professional 
nurse,  currently  licensed  to  practice  In  the 
State.  This  requirement  wUl  be  considered 
to  be  met  If  a  registered  professional  nurse 
Is  on  duty  40  hours  or  more  a  week  and  there 
Is  evidence  of  adequate  supervision  by  her 
of  the  overall  nursing  service.  There  shall  be 
such  other  personnel  as  are  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  care  of  patients  24  hours  a  day. 

g.  Medications  and  narcotics  shall  be  prop- 
erly stored  and  controlled  and  proper  issu- 
ance upon  orders  from  physicians  shall  be 
provided  for  and  recorded. 

h.  Patients'  dietary  needs  shall  be  met  In 
accordance  with  sound  medical  practice  and 
records  of  planned  menus  shaU  be  kept  for 
one  month. 

1.  Acceptable  safety  and  sanitation  prac- 
tices shall  be  observed  throughout  the  fa- 
culty. Exterior  walls  of  one  story  buildings 
without  basements  shall  be  constructed  either 
entirely  of  noncombustlble  materials  or  of 
a  combination  of  materials  ( exterior  surfac- 
ing must  be  noncombustlble  material)  listed 
by  local  or  state  codes  or  the  national  build- 
ing code  as  having  a  fire  resistance  rating  of 
at  least  one  hour.  Ebtterlor  walls,  stairs  and 
stair  enclosures  of  buildings  of  more  than 
one  story  shall  be  constructed  entirely  of 
noncombustlble  materials.  A  concrete  slab 
shall  separate  all  stories  and  the  upper  story 
and  attic  of  buildings  of  more  than  one  story. 
(For  this  purpose  a  basement  is  considered 
a  sepstfate  story.)  Buildings  which  do  not 
meet  the  above  construction  standards  may 
be  approved  If  completely  protected  by  an 
automatic  fire  sprinkler  system  approved 
by  the  authority  having  Jurisdiction.  In  the 
absence  of  such  an  authority,  a  certificate 
by  the  installer  that  the  system  protects 
the  entire  structure  and  was  designed  and 
Installed  In  accordsuice  with  National  Plre 
Protection  Association  Standard  No.  13, 
Standard  for  the  Installation  of  Sprlnlder 
Systems,  may  be  substituted  for  such  ap- 
proval. 

J.  There  shall  be  a  cheerful,  homelike  at- 
mosphere In  which  full  attention  Is  paid  to 
dlversional  and  social  needs.  Every  effort  shall 
be  made  to  keep  patients  ambulatory. 

Note— VA  forms  10-1024  and  10-10243  not 
reproduced  In  Record. 


VA  Reouuitions 
6050.4  (5  17.60d).  Necessitt  for  Prior 
Authorization. — The  admission  of  a  veteran 
to  a  non-VA  hospital  at  VA  expense  must  be 
authorized  In  advance.  In  the  case  of  an 
emergency  which  existed  at  the  time  of  ad- 
mission, an  authorization  may  be  deemed  a 
prior  authorization  if  an  application,  wheth- 
er formal   or  informal,  by   telephone,  tele- 


grt4)h  or  other  communication,  is  dispatched 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  within  72 
hours  after  the  hour  of  admission.  Including 
in  the  computation  of  time  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  When  an  application  for 
admission  has  been  mtule  more  than  72  hours 
after  admission,  authorization  for  continued 
care  at  VA  expense  shall  be  effective  as  of  tbe 
postmark  or  dispatch  date  of  the  application, 
or  the  date  of  any  telephone  call  constitut- 
ing an  informal  application.  (Dec.  16.  1968) 

6050.6  (5  17.50e).  Use  op  Public  or  Private 
Hospitals  Under  SHAROia  Acbexments.— 
Hospital  care  In  a  State  or  local,  public  or 
private  hospital  facility  may  be  authorized 
for  any  veterans  entitled  to  hospital  care 
under  VA  Regulation  6047  when  such  care  Is 
incidental  to,  or  necessary  for,  the  use  of  a 
specialized  medical  resource  made  available 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  for  sharing  special- 
ized medical  resources.  (Dec.  16,  1968) 

6060.6  (J  17.50f).  Payment  for  Authoheed 
Public  or  Private  Hospital  Care. — Payment 
for  public  or  private  hospital  care  authorized 
under  VA  Regulation  6050.2  shall  not  be  in 
excess  of  the  rates  the  hospital  customarily 
charges  the  general  public  for  similar  services 
In  the  community.  Payment  for  ancillary 
services,  supplies,  or  equipment  will  be  made 
only  to  the  extent  the  charges  are  reasonable 
and  necessary.  In  the  case  of  services  which 
are  out  of  the  ordinary  or  of  an  unusual 
nature,  payment  will  only  be  made  upon  a 
determination  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion that  the  services  were,  in  fact,  necessary 
and  the  charges  reasonable.  In  the  case  of 
a  hospital  under  contract  with  the  Veterans 
Administration,  all  services  and  supplies  will 
be  paid  at  rates  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  (Dec.  16,  1968) 

USE   OP   COMMUNTTT    NURSINO    HOME   CARE 
PACILnTES 

6051  (S  17.51).  Tranbfbis  to  CoMMUNrnr 
NuRsiNO  Homes  Prom  VA  Faciutiis. — Nurs- 
ing home  care  In  a  contract  public  or  private 
nursing  home  care  facility  may  be  authorized 
[  ]  for  any  veteran  eligible  for  hospital 

care  under  VA  Regulation  6047  (A) ,  (B) ,  (C) 
or  (D),  who  has  attained  the  maximum 
hospital  benefit  and  for  whom  a  protracted 
period  of  nursing  home  oare  will  be  required, 
provided:   (Oct.  30,  1969) 

(A)  Transfer  to  the  n\ir8lng  home  care 
facility  will  be  from  a  hospital  under  the 
direct  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  VA 
(except  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  as  provided 
for  in  VA  Regulation  6051.2).  and  (Oct.  21. 
1968) 

(B)  The  nursing  home  care  facility  Is  de- 
termined to  meet  the  physical  and  profes- 
slonal  standards  prescribed  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director,  and  (Oct.  21,  1968) 

(C)  The  cost  of  the  nursing  home  care  does 
not  exceed  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  care 
furnished  by  the  VA  In  a  OM&S  hospital  as 
determined  from  time  to  time,  [and]  Oct.  30. 
1969) 

C(D)  The  nursing  home  care  will  not  be 
for  more  than  6  months  in  the  aggregate  In 
connection  with  any  one  transfer,  except  In 
the  case  of  a  veteran  whose  hospitalization 
was  primarily  for  a  service-connected  dls- 
aibUlty.  In  such  case  entitlement  to  nursing 
home  care  under  this  jjaragraph  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  time  limitation.]  (Oct.  30,  1969) 

6051.1  (}  17.61a).  Extensions  op  Commu- 
NiTT  Nursing  Home  Care  Beyond  6 
Months. — The  Chief  Medical  Director,  his 
Deputy  or  the  Regional  Medical  Director  may 
authorize  |,  for  any  veteran  whose  hospitali- 
zation was  not  primarily  for  service-con- 
nected disability,]  an  extension  of  nursing 
care  in  a  public  or  private  nursing  home  care 
facility  at  VA  expense  beyond  6  months  for 
clrcimistances  of  a  most  unustial  nature  such 
as  when  additional  time  Is  needed  to  com- 
plete imminent  arrangements  for  other  care. 
(Oct.  30,  1969) 

6051.3  (|17.61b).  Transfers  From  Facili- 
ties FOR  NuRSiNO  Home  Care  in  Alaska  and 
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Hawaii. — Transfer  of  any  veteran  hospitalized 
m  a  non-VA  hospital  facility  at  VA  expense 
to  a  community  nursing  home  facility  In 
Alaska  or  Hawaii  may  be  authorized  subject 
10  the  provisions  of  VA  Regulation  6051, 
except  subparagraph  (A).  (Oct.  21,  1968) 

MEDICAL    AND    ANCILLARY    SERVICES    ON    A    CON- 
TRACT OR  FEE  BASIS 

6052  ({n:62).  Medical  and  Ancillary 
SERVICES  ON  A  Contract  or  Fn  Basis 

(A)  Directors  of  VA  hospitals,  domiclli- 
arles  and  outpatient  clinics  are  authorized 
to  consummate  agreements  with  profes- 
sional associations,  private  or  public  (non- 
Federal)  organizations,  or  persons  to  provide 
medical  and  ancillary  services  of  acceptable 
standards  on  a  fee  basis.  Such  agreements 
will  be  entered  into  solely  under  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director. 
(Nov.  28,  1961) 

(  B  t  Agreements  covering  the  furnishing  of 
medical  and  ancillary  services  by  ftther  Fed- 
eral agencies  on  a  fee  basis  will  be  executed 
by  the  Chief  Medical  Director.  (Jan.  19,  1961 ) 

(C)  Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Chief  Medical  Director  shall  prescribe. 
Directors  of  VA  hospitals,  domlclllaries,  and 
out-patient  clinics  may  enter  Into  contracts 
with  medical  schools  or  clinics  to  provide 
scarce  medical  specialist  services  (Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  services  of  radiologists, 
pathologists,  psychiatrists,  etc.)  In  facilities 
under  the  direct  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  VA.  (Mar.  17.  1967) 

VA  Regulations,  Decembzs  6,  1969 

Remove  pages:  6-22R  and  6-22R  |6-21Ra, 
6-21Rb). 

Insert  pages:  6-23R  and  6-23R. 

Paragraphs  revised:  6061  Introduction, 
(C);  6061.1. 

Paragraph  added:  6061  (D) . 

Paragraphs  canceled:  None. 

explanation 

The  purpose  of  the  following  comment 
concerning  the  change  Included  In  this 
amendment  is  to  Inform  all  concerned  why 
this  change  Is  being  made. 

Paragraph  6051.  This  paragnaph  is 
amended,  including  the  addition  of  sub- 
paragraph (D) ,  to  exempt  any  veteran  whose 
hospitalization  was  primarily  for  service- 
connected  disability  from  the  e-month  lim- 
itation on  community  nursing  home  care. 
Tills  change  was  authorized  by  Public  Law 
91-101  enacted  October  30, 1969. 

Paragraph  6051.1.  An  editorial  change  ne- 
cessitated by  the  above  has  been  made  In 
this  paragraph. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Administrator : 
Fred  B.  Rhodes, 
Deputy  Administrator. 

Department  op  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Vbt^ians'  Administration,  November  30 
1967 

M-l,  part  I,  CHANCE   103 

Part  I,  "Medical  Administrative  Activities," 
VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Manxua  M-l,  "Operations,"  Is  changed  as 
indicated  below: 

NOTE:  In  addition  to  editorial  and  other 
minor  changes  In  text,  specific  changes  In- 
clude: 

a.  Paragraph  lZjD7h:  Revised  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  provtslons  of  Interim  Issue  10-67-48 
which  modified  references  to  VA  regulations 
recently  updated. 

b.  Paragraph  12.09a:  Revised  to  provide  for 
transfer  to  VA  Nursing  Home  Care  Units  of 
veterans  hospitalized  at  VA  expense  in  non- 
VA  hospitals. 

c.  Paragraph  U.lod:  Revised  to  authorize 
Regional  Medical  Directors  to  estaWUh  con- 
trols to  Insure  equal  availability  of  beds  for 
veterans  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  each 
Nursing  Home  Care  Unit. 

d.  Paragraph  1224c:  Revised  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  provisions  of  Interim  Issue  10-67-11 
which  increased  the  maximum  amoxint  au- 


thorized for  cost  of  services  and  supplies  not 
included  in  the  p>er  diem  rate. 

e.  Paragraph  12.26d:  Revised  to  Incorporate 
the  provision  of  Interim  Issue  10-67-24 
which  amended  the  Interpretation  of  the 
term  "protracted  period  of  time"  to  mean 
a  minimum  of  1  month  of  nursing  home 
care. 

f.  Paragraph  12.266:  Revised  to  Incorporate 
the  provisions  of  Interim  Issues  10-C7-11  and 
10-67-24  which  Informed  field  stations  that 
patients  placed  In  the  oommiinlty  nursing 
home  care  progp-am  who  are  also  eligible  for 
extended  care  benefits  under  Medicare  may 
use  the  Medicare  entitlement  after  VA  au- 
thorization is  terminated. 

g.  Paragraph  12.29:  Revised  to  explain  that 
the  services  of  a  Contact  Representative  are 
available  to  VA  patients  when  necessary  dur- 
ing a  period  of  community  nursing  home 
care. 

Page  12-ii,  paragraph  la:  Add:  "II  10-67' 
11,  II  10-67-24.  U  10-67-48". 

Pages  12-1  through  12-6:  Remove  these 
pages  and  substitute  pages  12-1  through  12-6 
attached. 

Page  12-8 

Paragraph  12.24c,  lines  8  and  9:  Delete 
"$1.25.  (Example:  Drugs  .  .  .  X-ray  0.35,  etc.)" 
and  Insert  "$1.50.  (Example:  Drugs  $0.50; 
medical  and  dental  care  $0.60;  laboratory 
and/or  X-ray  $0.40.  etc.)" 

Paragraph  12.25 

Subparagraph  c(2),  line  2:  Delete  "Chief, 
Medical  Administration  Division,"  and  In- 
sert "Chief  of  Medical  Administration". 

Subpargaraph  e,  lines  2  and  3:  Delete 
"Chief,  Medical  Adminisitratlon  Division," 
and  Insert  "Chief  of  Medical  Administra- 
tion,". 

Pages  12-9  and  12-10:  Remove  these  pages 
and  substitute  pages  12-9  through  12-lOa 
attached. 

Page  12-11 

Paragraph  12.28c,  line  3:  Delete  "in  para- 
graph 12.24c."  and  insert  "on  the  VA  Form 
10-7078." 

Paragraph  12.29,  line  4:  After  "explored." 
Insert  "Appropriate  assistance  Is  available 
from  the  Contact  Division  when  necessary." 

Paragraph  12.30c.  line  3:  Delete  "llG"  and 
insert  "126". 

Paragraph  12.31b(l),  Une  1:  After  "each" 
insert  "case". 

H.  M.  Emglk,  M.D., 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

Department  of  Mkdicinx  and  Surgery.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
July  1, 1969 

M-l,  part  I.  chance  195 

Part  I,  "Medical  Administration  Activities," 
VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
Manual  M-l,  "Operations,"  Is  changed  as 
indicated  below: 

Note:   The  purpose  of  this  change  Is  to: 

a.  Paragraph  12.02d:  Revised  to  define  the 
word  hospital  as  used  In  this  chapter. 

b.  Parojrraph.  12.04:  Revised  to  refiect  ter- 
minology of  change  In  chapter  10,  not  yet 
published. 

c.  Paragraph  12.06:  Revised  to  provide  that 
the  hospital  that  places  the  veteran  In  the 
community  nursing  home  will  p>ay  Indicated 
beneficiary  travel  costs. 

d.  Paragraph  12.08:  Revised  to  reflect  ter- 
minology at  changes  In  chapters  10  and  13, 
not  yet  published,  and  to  provide  for  a  change 
In  AMIS  reporting  of  patients  placed  on  au- 
thorized absence  (fwrnerly  trial  visit). 

e.  Paragraph  12.09:  Revised  to  add  restora- 
tion centers  (Interim  Issue  10-68-80). 

f.  Paragraph  12.16:  Revised  to  reflect  ter- 
minology or  change  In  chapter  13.  not  yet 
published. 

g.  Paragraph  12.22:  Revised  to  provide  for 
a  change  In  responsibility  for  Issuing  au- 
thorizations  and   processing  invoices. 

h.  Paragraph   12. 25c (3):  Deleted. 
1.  Paragraph  12.27:  Revised  to  make  certain 
editorial  changes  and  deletions. 

J.  Paragraph  12.27.1:  Added  to  provide  for 


placement  of  veterans  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
(Interim  Issue  10-«8-48). 

k.  Paragraph  12.28:  Revised  to  provide  that 
hospitals  will  issue  authorizations  for  nurs- 
ing home  care. 

1.  Paragraph  12.30c:  Editorial  change. 

m.  Paragraph  12.33:  Revised  to  provide 
for  maintenance  of  treatment  flies.  Po^e  12- 
ii.  add: 

"2.  LnciTED  Rescissions 

a.  Interim  Issues:  II  10-68-30,  n  10-68-48". 

Pages  12-1  through  12-6:  Remove  these 
pages  and  substitute  pages  12-1  through  12- 
6a  attached. 

Page  12-8,  paragraph  12.26c:  Delete  sub- 
paragrah  (3). 

Page  12-10.  paragraph  12.27. 

Subparagraph  a,  lines  3  through  6:  Delete 
"The  decision  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  ...  for 
payment  of  his  care". 

Subparagraph  d 

Subparagraph  (1) 

Line  1:  Delete  "If  the  nursing  home  is 
located  conveniently  to  the  hospital,  the" 
and  Insert  "The". 

Lines  4  through  9:  Delete  "Tentative  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  . .  .  will  be  made  by 
telephone." 

Subparagraph  (2) :  Delete  this  subpara- 
graph. 

Pages  12-lOa  through  12-13:  Remove  these 
pages  and  substitute  pages  12-11  through 
12-13  attached. 

H.  M.  Engle,  MX». 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

Department  of  Mxdicinx  and  Surocry.  vet- 
erans' Administration,  Washinotok,  D.C, 
December  26,  1969 

M-l,  PARTI,  CHANGE  13S 

Part  I.  "Medical  Administration  Activi- 
ties," VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery Maniial  M-l.  "Operations,"  Is  changed 
as  Indicated  below: 

Note:  The  purpose  of  this  change  Is  to  pro- 
vide that  veterans  whose  hospitalization  was 
primarily  for  treatment  of  service-connected 
disabilities  may  be  furnished  community 
nursing  home  care  without  time  limitations. 

Po^e  12-8,  paragraph  12.26a,  lines  4  and  6: 
After  "mind"  Insert  a  period  and  delete  "if 
they  require  more  than  6  moiftbs  of  nursing 
home  care." 

Page  12-9,  paragraph  12.2Sb 

Line  4:  Delete  "temporarily". 

Lines  7  through  9:  Delete  "through  f  be- 
low .  .  .  further  nursing  home  care."  and  In- 
sert "and  d  below,  and.  as  appropriate,  sub- 
paragraphs g  and  1  below." 

Page  12-10,  paragraph  12.26f,  line  2:  After 
"months"  delete  the  i>erlod  and  insert  "for 
a  veteran  whose  hospitalization  was  primarily 
for  treatment  of  non-eervloe-connected  dis- 
abilities." 

Page  12-11 

Paragraph  12.28a,  lines  3  and  4:  Delete 
"date  to  .  .  .  However,  funds"  and  Insert  "date 
to  'disposition.'  For  those  veterans  whose  hos- 
pitalization was  primarily  for  the  treatment 
of  non-service-connected  disabilities,  add 
'but  not  later  than  {insert  date — not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  months) .'  Funds". 

Paragraph  12.29,  line  10:  After  "authoriza- 
tions" insert  "for  veterans  whose  hospitaliza- 
tion was  primarily  for  treatment  of  non- 
service-connected  disabilities". 

Page  12-12,  paragraph  12.30a,  line  2:  After 
"program"  delete  the  period  and  Insert  "for 
veterans  whose  hospitalization  was  primarily 
for  treatment  of  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities." 

H.  M.  Englx,  M.D.. 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

Chapter  13.  Nursing  Home  Cars 

SECTION    I.    general 

12m    Basic  Authority 

a.  VA  Nursing  Home  Care.  VA  Regulation 
6047(E). 

b.  Community  Nursing  Home  Care.  VA 
ptegulatlons  6061.  6061.1  and  6051.3] 
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12J02  Definitions 

a.  Nursing  Home  Care.  See  VA  Regrulatlon 
[6030 (P) J 

b.  Clinic  of  Jurisdiction.  This  term  refers 
to  the  VA  field  station  having  fee-baals  out- 
patient Jurladlctlon  over  the  geographical 
area  where  a  community  nursing  home  is 
located. 

c.  Clinic  Director.  This  term  when  used  In 
this  chapter  also  refers  to  the  Chief,  Out- 
patient Service,  of  a  hospital  or  center  with 
fee-basis  outpatient  authority. 

d.  IHospital.  This  word,  when  used  In  this 
chapter,  applies  also  to  VA  regional  office  out- 
patient clinics  In  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and 
Juneau,  Alaska.J 

e.  (Deleted  by  change  103.) 

f.  Community  Care  Placement.  This  refers 
to  a  placement  for  continued  care  In  the 
comm\inlty  of  a  patient  who  no  longer  needs 
hospitalization.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  veteran  will  return  to  his  home. 
In  many  Instances  he  could  remain  In  a  com- 
munity nursing  home  either  at  his  own  ex- 
pense or  with  financial  assistance  from  his 
family,  the  community,  other  resoiirces,  or 
a  combination  thereof.  Other  types  of  com- 
munity care  placements  could  be  In  foster 
homes,  halfway  houses,  or  special  place- 
ment homes. 

12.03   Nursing  home   care   in   State   homes 
See  DM&S  Manual  M-1,  part  in,  chapter 
15. 

12.04  Institutional  awards 

a.  An  Institutional  award  being  paid  to  a 
VA  Hospital  or  Center  Director  may  be  con- 
tinued when  the  patient  for  whom  It  Is  being 
paid  is  discharged  for  admission  to  either 
a  VA  Nursing  Home  Care  Unit  or  to  a  com- 
munity nursing  home  at  VA  expense.  An  ap- 
propriate statement  will  be  made  in  the  "Re- 
marks" space  of  VA  Form  10-7132  In  such  a 
case  and  a  hospital  report  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  Adjudication  Division.  Cases  In  which 
the  institutional  award  has  been  discontin- 
ued because  the  estate  of  the  veteran  equals 
or  exceeds  11,500  will  be  similarly  reported. 
The  hospital  will  administer  funds  of  such 
a  patient  In  a  community  nursing  home  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  funds  of  a  patient 
on  [authorized  absence.] 

b.  Timely  appointment  of  a  fiduciary  when 
Indicated  In  such  a  case  is  imperative.  The 
Chief  of  Medical  Administration  of  the  refer- 
ring hospital  Is  responsible  for  requesting, 
coordinating,  and  forwarding  Information  re- 
quired for  this  purpoee  by  the  Ad]\idlcation 
OfBcer  and  the  Chief  Attorney.  Adequate  con- 
trols will  be  established  to  Insure  that  the 
need  for  this  Information  Is  promptly  anti- 
cipated. 

c.  If  such  a  patient  is  ready  for  discharge 
from  a  VA  Nursing  Home  Care  Unit  or  VA 
authorization  for  community  nursing  home 
care  is  to  be  terminated,  and  necessary  ad- 
judicative action  has  not  been  completed,  the 
institutional  award  will  be  continued  until 
payment  Is  authorized  either  directly  to  the 
veteran  or  to  a  fiduciary. 

12.05  Admission  of  women  veterans 

a.  Each  VA  Niu'sing  Home  Care  Unit  will 
accept  women  veterans  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  admission. 

b.  Women  patients  will  be  assigned  to 
rooms  containing  one  or  two  beds  whenever 
possible.  If  private  or  semlprlvate  bathing 
and  toilet  facilities  are  not  available,  local 
controls  will  be  established  to  the  extent  re- 
quired to  provide  these  services. 

c.  The  community  nursing  home  care  pro- 
gram may  also  be  used  for  women  veterans 
who  meet  its  requirements. 

12.08  Transportation 
Beneficiary  travel  necessary  In  the  nursing 
home  care  program  will  be  paid  [by  the  hos- 
pital which  authorizes  the  nursing  home 
care]  subject  to  the  same  limitations  appli- 
cable to  hospital  [admissions,]  transfers  and 
discharges.  Transportation  may  be  paid  to 


a  suitable  community  nursing  home  In  the 
area  of  the  veteran's  legal  residence  In  cases 
where  his  physical  presence  there  is  a  prereq- 
uisite to  qualify  him  for  needed  community 
Assistance.  Transfer  to  a  VA  hospital  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  nursing  home  will  be  considered, 
if  necessary  to  facilitate  admission  to  the 
nursing  home.  If  the  veteran  requests  ad- 
mission to  a  more  distant  niu^lng  home,  {pay- 
ment of  transportation  will  be  allowed  not 
in  excess  of  the  oosts  which  would  have  been 
inctirred  if  he  had  selected  a  nursing  home 
in  an  area  to  which  travel  could  properly  be 
pald.E        ] 

12.07  Prosthetic  and  similar  appliances 

a.  Artificial  limbs,  braces,  orthopedic  shoes, 
hearing  aids,  eyeglasses,  artificial  eyes,  wheel- 
chairs, medical  accessories,  similar  t^pU- 
ances,  and  special  clothing  made  necessary 
by  the  wearing  of  such  appliances,  may  be 
purchased,  made  or  repaired,  when  deter- 
mined medically  necessary  for  patients  re- 
ceiving care  in  VA  Nursing  Home  Care  Units. 

b.  Such  items  may  not  be  furnished  to  VA 
patients  In  community  nursing  homes  unless 
the  patients  are  eligible  for  them  on  an  out- 
patient basis  imder  the  provisions  of  VA  Reg- 
ulations 6060(A)  throtigh  (D)  and  6060(0), 
or  the  patients  meet  the  basic  eligibility  re- 
quirements described  in  VA  Regulation 
6115.3,  pertaining  to  therapeutic  and  reha- 
bilitative devices  being  authorized  for  pen- 
sioners who  are  entitled  to  aid  and  attend- 
ance. 

12.08  V^on-service-connected  outpatient  care 
and  authorized  ahsencesl 

a.  Patients  will  not  be  placed  on  [non-serv- 
Ice-oonnected  outpatient  care  of  authorized 
absence]  status  at  the  same  time  they  are 
receiving  nursing  home  care  as  a  VA  benefi- 
ciary, except  that  patients  approved  for  ad- 
mission to  VA  Niu^lng  Home  Care  Units  may 
be  placed  on  [authorized  absence,]  when 
necessary  for  legal  purposes  under  the  same 
conditions  prescribed  for  domiciliary  care  in 
paragraph  10.18,  this  part. 

b.  Upon  termination  of  nursing  home  care 
as  a  VA  beneficiary,  a  patient  may  be  fur- 
nished [non-eervlce-connected  outpatient 
care  or  auth<»lzed  leave]  if  a  VA  physician 
determines  such  additional  care  Is  necessary 
and  appropriate.  Unless  the  physician  re- 
sponsible for  followup  care  examines  such 
a  patient  at  the  time  of  placement  on  [NSC 
OPT]  or  TV.  a  followup  visit  will  be  sched- 
uled so  that  the  patient  will  be  seen  for 
reevaluatlon  within  30  days. 

(1)  Procedure  for  Placement  on  PHC  Status. 
Discharge  from  the  nursing  home  will  be 
classified  statistically  In  accordance  with  the 
circumstances.  The  patient  will  then  be 
picked  up  on  the  PHC  rolls  of  the  appro- 
priate VA  station  without  recording  a  read- 
mission  to  the  hospital.  Applicable  proce- 
dures outlined  In  chapter  17,  section  in,  this 
part,  will  be  followed. 

(2)  Procedure  for  Placement  on  TV  Status 

(a)  From  Community  Nursing  Homes.  The 
patient  will  be  shown  as  a  loss  to  "other 
absent  bed  occupant  statiis"  on  [AMIS  seg- 
ment 349,]  field  19,  and  remain  in  that  status 
on  the  rolls  of  the  [VA  hospital]  for  period 
of  [authorized  absence.]  Followup  care  and 
final  disposition  of  the  case  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  [  ]  hoepital  [which 
will  report  such  final  disposition  of  the  case] 
in  AMIS  segment  349.  field  23  or  25.  [This 
fact  will  in  no  way  preclude  followup  care 
of  the  patient  by  a  VA  station  other  than 
the  one  placing  him  on  authorized  absence.] 

(b)  From  VA  Nursing  Home  Care  Units. 
The  patient  will  be  shown  as  a  loss  to  "other 
absent  bed  occupant  status"  on  [AMIS  seg- 
ment 346,]  field  18,  and  remain  in  that  status 
for  the  period  of  [unauthorized  absence]. 
Followup  care  and  final  disposition  of  the 
case  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  out- 
patient service  of  the  hospital  of  which  the 
Nursing  Home  Care  Unit  Is  a  part  unless  he 
Is  properly  referred  to  another  VA  station. 


P.nal  disposition  will   be  reported  in  AMIS 
segment  345,  field  23  or  26. 

(c)  General.  Applicable  procedures  out- 
lined in  chapter  10,  section  TV,  this  part, 
will  be  followed. 

SECTION    n.   VA   NXTBSZNO    HOMX   CAKX   UNITS 

12.09  Admission  requirements 

a.  Admissions  to  VA  Nursing  Home  Care 
Units  will  be  effected  only  from  Inpatient  or 
member  status  in  a  VA  hospital,  [  ] 
domiciliary,  [restoration  center]  or  from  In- 
patient status  at  VA  expense  in  a  non-VA 
hospital.  Movement  from  a  hospital,  [  ] 
domicUary,  [or  restoration  center]  bed  to  a 
nursing  home  care  bed  on  the  same  station 
will  be  accomplished  by  discharge  from  the 
hospital,  [  ]  domiciliary,  [or  restoration 
center]  and  admission  to  Nursing  Home  Care 
Unit.  Veterans  will  not  be  admitted  to  VA 
hospitals,  [  ]  domiclllarles  [or  restora- 
tion centers]  for  the  sole  purpose  of  subse- 
quent admission  to  a  Nursing  Home  Care 
Unit. 

b.  Only  veterans  who  have  been  hospital- 
ized under  VA  Regulation  6047  (A) ,  (B) ,  (C) 
or  (D)  and  attained  maximum  hospital  bene- 
fit or  domiciled  under  VA  Regulation  6047 
(C)  or  (D)  and  require  a  period  of  nursing 
home  care  will  be  eligible. 

c.  In  addition,  a  patient  must  meet  all  of 
the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Requires  skilled  nursing  services,  sup- 
portive health  services  and  Intermittent  sen-- 
Ices  of  physicians. 

(2)  No  longer  needs  hospitalization. 

(3)  Has  no  current  possibility  for  a  com- 
munity care  placement.  (Patients  being 
treated  for  service-connected  conditions  are 
not  required  to  meet  this  condition.) 

(4)  Cannot  meet  self -care  criteria  for  ad- 
mission to  or  continued  care  in  a  VA  domicil- 
iary as  specified  in  VA  Regulations  6047(C) 
(3)    and  6047(D). 

(5)  Is  not  terminally  111  (life  expectancy 
of  less  than  3  months)  or  does  not  otherwise 
require  intensive  medical  care. 

12J0  Screening  committee 

a.  A  Screening  Committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  the  physician  respon- 
sible for  the  direct  medical  care  of  nursing 
home  care  patients,  the  Supervisor,  Nursing 
Home  Care  Unit,  and  other  appropriate  per- 
sonnel which  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  on  proposed  admissions. 
Personal  discussion  with  the  staff  of  the  hos- 
pital requesting  the  admission  may  be  desir- 
able In  certain  cases  before  arriving  at  a  final 
decision.  Pinal  acceptance  will  be  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Chief  of  Staff  having  professional 
supervision  over  the  Nursing  Home  Care 
Unit. 

b.  The  Screening  Committee  will  meet  as 
often  as  necessary  to  avoid  undue  delay  in 
considering  requests  for  care. 

c.  Medical  considerations  will  be  the  basis 
for  establishing  priority  for  admission,  but 
preference  will  be  given  to  patients  being 
treated  for  service-connected  conditions  and 
to  Spanish-American  War  veterans. 

d.  Applicants  who  are  currently  hospital- 
ized or  domiciled  at  the  same  station  where 
the  Nursing  Home  Care  Unit  Is  located  will 
not  be  given  preference  over  applicants  from 
other  stations.  Regional  Medical  Directors 
[should]  Insure  equal  availability  of  beds 
for  veterans  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  each  Niu^lng  Home  Care  Unit.  This  may 
Includes  establishment  of  primary  service 
areas  with  bed  allocations. 

12  Jl  Admission  procedures 
a.  Referring  Hospital  or  Domiciliary 
(1)  Request  for  admission  to  a  N  irsing 
Home  Care  Unit  will  be  Initiated  b;^  the 
patient's  or  member's  physician  and  will  be 
supported  by  sufficient  medical  findings  to 
show  that  the  veteran  meets  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  12.09c.  The  request  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Medical  Administration 
Division  in  the  same  manner  and  through 
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the  same  channels  as  a  request   for  Inter- 
hospital  transfer. 

(2)  The  Chief  of  Medical  Administration 
will  be  responsible  for  review  to  assure  that 
all  necessary  requirements  have  been  suffi- 
ciently documented. 

(3)  If  the  referring  station  has  a  Nursing 
Home  Care  Unit,  the  request  will  be  for- 
warded by  the  Medical  Administration  Divi- 
sion to  the  Screening  Committee  unless  it 
has  been  determined  that  the  patient  should 
be  admitted  to  a  Nin-slng  Home  Care  Unit  at 
another  station. 

(4)  If  the  referring  station  does  not  have  a 
Nursing  Home  Care  Unit,  or  if  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  patient  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  Nursing  Home  Care  Unit  at  an- 
other station,  the  request  will  be  processed 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  Interhospltal 
transfer  as  prescribed  In  chapter  11,  this 
part. 

b.  Receiving  Hospital.  The  Chief  of  Medical 
Administration  is  responsible  for  prompt  re- 
ferral of  all  requests  for  nursing  home  care 
to  the  Screening  Committee  and  for  prompt 
action  and  notification  to  all  concerned  af- 
ter a  decision  is  made.  All  necessary  arrange- 
ments will  be  coordinated  with  the  Chief  of 
Medical  Administration  of  the  referring  sta- 
tion. 

12.12  Medical  records   and    [administrative 
records]  folders 

The  complete  hospital  medical  record  will 
be  transferred  and  will  accompany  the  vet- 
eran to  the  Nursing  Home  Care  Unit.  A  strip 
of  light  cardstock  or  other  appropriate  mate- 
rial will  be  fastened  In  the  folder  to  separate 
records  of  the  period  of  hospitalization  from 
the  period  of  nursing  home  care.  Similarly, 
a  new  ( admlnstratlve  records)  folder  will  not 
be  established.  (Administrative  records] 
folders  will  be  maintained  by  the  Medical 
Administration  Division  and  Integrated  with 
the  file  of  hospital  (administrative  records] 
folders.  Plastic  tabs  or  other  markers  may  be 
used  to  designate  the  (administrative  rec- 
ords] folders  of  veterans  receiving  nursing 
home  care.  If  desired.  Plates  used  during  the 
period  of  hospitalization  with  appropriate 
corrections  (such  as  source  of  admission, 
etc.),  or  new  plates  embossed  If  necessary, 
will  be  used  to  prepare  medical  records  re- 
quired. 

12.13   Clothing 

The  provisions  of  chapter  9,  this  part,  are 
applicable.  Veterans  receiving  nursing  home 
care  wUl  be  permitted,  insofar  as  possible,  to 
retain  custody  and  care  of  their  clothing  In 
lockers  or  wardrobes  at  bedside.  Excess  cloth- 
ing, luggage,  valuables,  etc.,  should  be  stored 
In  the  central  clothing  storeroom,  or  other 
appropriate  place. 

12.14  Issues  to  indigent  veterans 
Issues  for  Indigent  veterans  receiving 
nursing  home  care  will  be  processed  by  the 
Medical  Administration  Division  In  the  same 
manner  as  for  hospital  patients.  Clothing 
will  be  Issued  to  the  extent  required  to  meet 
the  actual  need  of  the  Individual  veteran  and 
will  not  be  limited  to  the  quantities  estab- 
lished m  paragraph  9.31,  this  part. 

12.15  Other  administrative  procedures 
Wherever  feasible,  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed elsewhere  In  this  part  for  hospital 
patients  and  domiciliary  members  will  be 
used  for  nursing  home  care  patients  unless 
Inapplicable  or  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
chapter. 

12.18  IHspositions 
The  following  types  of  disposition  may  be 
ised  for  nursing  home  care  cases: 

a.  Maximum  benefit  discharge. 

b.  Readmisslon  to  hospital  or  domlclUarv. 

c.  Death. 

d.  [(Deleted  by  change  125.)] 

e.  [(Deleted  by  change  126.)] 

f.  Transfer  to  a  Nursing  Home  Care  Unit 
at  another  VA  station. 


g.  Discharge  for  admission  to  a  community 
nursing  home.  (This  provides  for  those  vet- 
erans who  develop  potential  for  a  community 
care  placement  after  admission.  It  is  not  In- 
tended that  an  Intensive  program  of  out- 
placement to  community  nursing  homes  from 
VA  Nursing  Home  Oare  Units  be  carried  on.) 

12.17  Deaths 

a.  The  provisions  of  chapter  14,  this  part, 
apply  to  patients  who  die  while  receiving 
nursing  home  care. 

b.  Transportation  of  the  remains  of  a  vet- 
eran who  dies  while  receiving  nursing  home 
care  from  the  VA,  after  being  properly  ad- 
mitted, may  be  furnished  on  the  same  basis 
as  If  he  had  died  while  hospitalized  by  the 
VA. 

12.18  Summaries 
VA  Form  10-1000  will  be  prepared  for  each 
patient  at  time  of  disposition  from  a  Nursing 
Home  Care  Unit.  This  sununary  will  contain 
only  Information  necessary  to  show  any 
changes  In  condition  since  discharge  from 
the  hospital  or  domiciliary. 

12.19  Gains  and  loses  sheet — Bed  census 
A  separate  Q&L  sheet  is  not  required  to 
report  gains  and  losses  of  nui*slng  home  care 
cases,  but  this  information  will  be  reported 
on  the  regular  G&L  sheet  of  the  hospital 
under  appropriate  headings.  The  same  head- 
ings will  be  used  in  the  bed  census  report, 
but  separate  totals  of  hospital,  domiciliary, 
and  nursing  home  care  patients  will  be 
shown. 

12.20  forms 
Existing  VA  and  standard  forms  will  be 
used  to  the  maximum  extent  for  nursing 
home  care  oases,  the  same  as  for  hospital 
patients  and  domiciliary  members.  Requests 
for  local  forms  will  not  be  submitted  in  any 
case  where  It  Is  possible  to  use  existing  VA 
or  standards  forms. 

SECTION    m.    COXMUNITT    NUBSING    HOME 
CAKE 

12.21  general 

a.  Nursing  home  care  may  be  provided  In 
public  or  private  community  nursing  homes 
at  VA  expanse  imder  the  conditions  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed  in  this 
section. 

b.  [The  term  "VA  hoepital,"  as  used  in 
this  section  (except  par.  12.27  a  through  f), 
also  means  a  non-VA  hospital  in  Alaska  or 
Hawaii.] 

[c]  VA  Regulation  [6061]  provides  for 
transfer  from  VA  hospitals  to  such  nursing 
homes  of  eligible  veterans  who  have  attained 
maximum  hospitalization  benefits.  For 
statistical  reporting  purposes  these  transfers 
will  be  referred  to  throughout  this  chapter 
as  "discharges  MHB"  from  the  VA  hospital 
and  "admissions"  to  the  nursing  home.  They 
will  be  reported  in  AMIS  inpatient  care  re- 
ports as  "Discharged  to  Nursing  Home"  and 
"AdmissioTU"  to  nursing  homes.  When 
coding  VA  Form  10-1004.  Code  84,  "Dis- 
charged to  a  non-VA  nursing  home,"  will  be 
used. 

12.22  responsibilities 

a.  [Hospital  Directors  will  be  responsible 
for  selecting  and  placing  patients,  Issuing 
authorizations  and  processing  Invoices,  and 
coordinating  the  followup  of  patients.  They 
will  also  participate  in  the  Inspections  of 
nursing  homes.] 

b.  [Appropriate  Clinic  Directors  will  be 
responsible  for  negotiating  agreements  and 
coordinating  Inspections.] 

c.  [Referrals  for  followup  may  be  made  to 
the  clinics  whea  the  distance  between  the 
hospital  and  the  nursing  home  or  other  oom- 
pelllng  circumstances  would  make  followup 
by  the  authorizing  hoepital  Impracticable. 
When  two  or  more  VA  hospitals  place  pa- 
tleivts  In  the  same  nursing  home,  followup 
servlcee  may  be  exchanged  by  mutual  agree- 
ment.] 


d.  [The  Implementation  of  the  community 
nursing  home  care  program  Is  a  joint  respon- 
BlblUty  of  Hospital  and  Clinic  Directors.  A 
high  degree  of  cooperative  team  effort  wiU 
be  evidenced  between  hoepital  personnel  and 
their  clinic  counterparts.] 

12.23  Minimum  Standards  for  Nursing  Homes 
AcoreditaUon  aa  a  skUled  nursing  home  by 
the  Joint  CommlBSloa  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
compliance  with  VA  standards.  Other  nurs- 
ing homes  utilized  for  VA  patients  shall  meet 
the  following  standards : 

a.  The  facility  shall  be  licensed  or  ap- 
proved by  the  State  In  which  located  and 
must  comply  with  local  governmental  regu- 
lations. 

b.  One  level  of  care  for  VA  beneficiaries 
shall  be  provided.  That  will  Include:  (1) 
skilled  nursing  home  care  and  related  medi- 
cal services;  (2)  supportive  personal  care; 
and  (3)  individual  adjustment  services  in- 
cluding social,  dlverslonal,  recreational,  and 
spiritual  opportunities. 

0.  ITiere  Shall  be  pirovislon  for  care  of 
each  patient  by  a  duly  licensed  physician. 
Such  care  shall  require  visitation  by  the 
physician  as  the  need  indloates  for  both  rou- 
tine and  emergent  care.  In  addition,  a  physi- 
cian shadl  advise  the  facility  on  general  mat- 
ters of  care  and  administration  where  per- 
tinent and  there  shall  be  evidence  of  g«ieral 
supervlBlon  of  cUnloal  work  by  a  physician. 

d.  Laboratory,  X-ray,  and  other  diagnostic 
services  sihaU  be  available  wlien  need«d,  ei- 
ther on  the  premises  or  nearby. 

e.  A  medical  record  must  be  maintained 
for  each  patient  which  includee  at  least: 

<1)  Admiselonr— Identification  record. 

(2)  VA  Form  10-1204,  Referral  for  Com- 
mxmlty  Nursing  Home  Care. 

(3)  Admitting  ex'aluatlon  (including  diag- 
noelB). 

(♦)   Physlolan's  orders. 

(5)  Progress  notes.  (The  notes  of  piofee- 
alonal  servlcee  may  be  written  chronologl- 
caUy  on  the  same  sheet.  Physldans  notee  are 
written  as  the  case  warrants,  but  no  less  than 
once  every  2  mcnths. ) 

(6)  Special  reports  (laboratorv.  X-ray,  ac- 
tivity, etc.). 

(7)  Medications  and  treatments  given. 

f.  The  nursing  service  shall  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  registered  professional 
nurse,  currently  Uoensed  to  practice  in  the 
State.  This  requirement  will  be  considered  to 
be  met  If  a  registered  professional  nurse  Is 
on  duty  40  hours  or  more  a  week  and  there 
is  evidence  of  adequate  supervision  by  her 
of  the  overall  nursing  service.  There  shall 
be  such  other  personnel  as  are  necessary  to 
prortde  adequate  oare  of  patients  24  hours 
a  day. 

g.  Medications  and  narootics  shall  be  prop- 
erly stored  and  controlled  and  proper  issu- 
ance i^wn  orders  from  physicians  shall  be 
provided  for  and  recorded. 

h.  Patient's  dietary  needs  shall  be  met  in 
accordance  with  sound  medical  practice  and 
records  of  plemned  menus  shall  be  kept  for 
1  month. 

1.  [Acceptable  safety  and  sanitation  prac- 
tices shall  be  observed  throughout  the  fa- 
cility. Exterior  vrolls  of  one-story  buildings 
without  basements  shall  be  constructed 
either  entirely  of  noncombustlble  materials 
or  of  a  combination  of  materials  (exterior 
surfacing  must  be  noncombustlble  material) 
listed  by  local  or  State  oodee  or  the  National 
Building  Oode  as  having  a  fire  resistance 
rating  of  at  least  1  ho^^r.  Exterior  walls, 
stairs,  and  stair  enclosures  of  buildings  of 
more  than  one  story  shall  be  constructed 
entirely  of  noncombustlble  materials.  A  con- 
crete slab  shall  separate  all  stories  and  the 
upper  story  and  attic  of  buUdlngs  of  more 
than  one  story.  (For  this  purpose  a  baoement 
Is  considered  a  separate  story.)  Buildings 
which  do  not  meet  the  above  construction 
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standards  may  be  approved  If  completely 
protected  by  an  automatic  lire  sprinkler  sys- 
tem approved  by  the  authority  having  Juris- 
diction. In  the  absence  of  such  an  authority, 
a  certificate  by  the  Installer  that  the  system 
protects  the  entire  structure  and  was  de- 
signed and  InsUUed  In  accordance  with 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  Standard 
No.  13,  Standard  for  the  Installation  of 
Sprinkler  Systems,  may  be  substituted  for 
such  approval.! 

NOTE:  A  nvuilng  home  with  which  an 
agreement,  based  on  the  previous  standard, 
was  already  in  effect  at  the  time  of  publi- 
cation ot  this  standard,  will  be  given  untU 
March  1,  1967,  to  comply  with  this  revised 
standard. 

J.  There  shall  be  a  cheerful,  homelike  at- 
mosphere In  which  full  attention  Is  paid  to 
dlverslonal  and  social  needs.  Every  effcat 
shall  be  made  to  keep  patients  ambulatory. 
12.24  Agreements 

a.  Negotiation.  Agreements  will  be  nego- 
tiated with  nursing  homes  which  meet  the 
minimum  standards  and  desire  to  furnish 
care  to  VA  patients.  Appropriate  hospital 
personnel  (usually  Social  Work  Service)  will 
advise  the  Ollnlc  Director  of  suitable  nursing 
homes  known  to  them.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  secure  an  agreement  to  Include 
within  the  per  diem  rate.  In  addition  to 
room,  meals  and  nursing  care,  the  cost  of 
routine  medical  care,  emergency  dental  care, 
drugs,  laboratory.  X-ray  and  other  necessary 
services.  If  this  Is  not  poeslble.  the  nursing 
home  will  specify  In  the  agreement,  those 
services  and  siipiplles  which  are  not  included 
under  the  per  diem  rate. 

b.  Format.  Agreements  will  be  executed 
on  VA  Form  10-1170,  Agreement  for  Fur- 
nishing Nursing  Home  Care  to  Patients  of 
the  Veterans  Administration.  VA  Form  07- 
2135,  r'Equal  Opportunity'!  Clause  for  Gov- 
ernment Contracts,  vrtll  be  marked  "Appen- 
dix B"  and  attached  to  the  agreement.  No 
changes  will  be  made  In  the  wording  of  the 
agreement  unless  authorized  by  Central 
Office. 

c.  Maximum  Per  Diem  Rate.  The  all- 
Incluslve  per  diem  rate  may  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  agencywlde  general  medical  and 
surgical  hospital  per  diem  rate.  The  exact 
rate,  as  published  In  current  directives,  will 
be  adjusted  by  Central  Office  as  necessary. 
It  Is  emphasized  that  this  Is  a  maximum 
and,  whenever  possible,  agreements  should 
be  negotiated  at  lower  rates,  and  In  no  event 
shoxild  the  rate  exceed  that  charged  the 
general  public  for  similar  care.  In  Instances 
where  the  negotiated  agreement  lists  serv- 
ices and  supplies  not  Included  under  the 
per  diem  rate,  the  maximum  per  diem  rate 
will  be  decreased  by  the  estimated  average 
cost  of  these  Items,  not  to  exceed  >1.2S. 
(Example:  Drugs  $0.40:  medical  and  dental 
care  $0.50;  laboratory  and/or  X-ray  $0.36. 
etc.) 

12.25  Inspection  of  nursing  homes 

a.  Nursing  homes  will  be  Inspected  prior 
to  approval  unless  '  .:credlted  as  a  sUlled 
nursing  home  by  [the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals.]  Subsequent 
Inspections  will  be  scheduled  as  often  as  the 
Clinic  Director  deems  It  necessary,  or  when- 

"ever  recommended  by  the  Director  of  a  VA 
hospital  which  places  patients  In  the  nurs- 
ing home. 

b.  The  Clinic  Director,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Hosptlal  Directors  concerned,  will 
designate  the  Inspection  team  which  will 
consist  of  a  physlcaln  and  other  appropriate 
profeeslontU  and  administrative  personnel 
from  the  clinic  and/or  hospitals  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  nursing  home.  TmM  use  will 
be  made  of  hospital  personnel  who  have 
firsthand  knowledge  of  nursing  hcnnes  and 
patients'  needs. 

c.  Preliminary  to  making  each  Inspection 
of  facility  and  survey  of  care  of  patients,  the 
team  leader  will: 


(1)  Contact  the  person  In  charge  of  the 
nursing  home  to  arrange  date  and  time  of 
Inspection. 

(2)  Review  report  of  most  recent  previous 
Inspection,  if  any,  and  discuss  with  the 
Chief,  Medical  Administration  Division,  and 
the  Chief,  Social  Work  Service,  any  problems 
or  Irregularities  which  they  may  have  en- 
countered In  dealing  with  the  nursing  home. 

(3)  Secure  a  list  of  veterans  who  are  pres- 
ently patients  at  the  nursing  home.  This  list 
should  Indicate  the  date  of  admission, 
diagnosis,  and  authorization  period. 

( 4 )  Review  terms  of  existing  agreement. 

d.  A  formal  report  of  each  Inspection  will 
be  prepared.  The  appropriate  official  of  the 
nursing  home  will  be  advised  of  any  unsatis- 
factory conditions  found  and  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  reply  In  writing  stating 
corrective  action  to  be  taken  and  estimated 
time  necessary  to  do  so.  If  satisfactory  cor- 
rections are  not  made  In  a  reasonable  time, 
the  agreement  virlth  the  nursing  home  will 
be  terminated  as  soon  as  suitable  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  discharge  or  trans- 
fer patients.  The  original  report  and  perti- 
nent correspondence  will  be  filed  In  the  clinic 
and  disposed  of  In  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  DM  St  3  Records  Control  Schedule 
10-1.  A  copy  will  be  furnished  to  each  VA 
hospital  In  the  geographical  area  usually 
served  by  the  nursing  home. 

e.  If  social  workers  observe  any  unsatis- 
factory conditions  during  a  followup  visit 
to  a  nursing  home,  they  will  be  reported  In 
writing  to  the  Clinic  Director  or  Chief, 
Medical  Administration  Division,  as  appro- 
priate. 

f.  As  part  of  each  Inspection,  special  at- 
tention win  be  given  to  evaluating  compli- 
ance by  the  nxirsing  home  vrtth  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  13  of  VA  Form  10-1170 
which  prohibits  discrimination  because  of 
race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

12.26  Eligibility 

a.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  community 
nursing  home  care  program  Is  to  aid  the  vet- 
eran, his  family  and  the  community  in  mak- 
ing the  transition  from  a  hospital  to  a 
conununlty  care  placement.  It  provides  time 
at  VA  expense.  If  needed,  for  them  to  mar- 
shal their  resources  for  his  continued  care. 
Patients  will  be  selected  with  this  objective 
m  mind  if  they  require  more  than  6  months 
of  nursing  home  care. 

b.  Veterans  who  require  more  than  6 
months  of  nursing  home  care  for  treatment 
of  a  service-connected  condition,  following 
hospitalization,  will  be  offered  a  bed  In  a 
VA  Nursing  Home  Care  Unit.  If  such  a  bed 
la  not  Immediately  available,  the  veteran 
may  be  temporarily  placed  In  a  commimlty 
nursing  home  at  VA  expense.  If  he  declines 
the  offer  of  a  bed  In  a  VA  Nursing  Home  Care 
Unit  because  he  prefers  a  nursing  home  In 
his  own  community,  care  may  be  authorized 
at  VA  expense,  provided  he  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subp>aragTaphs,  c  through  f 
below,  and,  as  applicable,  subparagraphs  g 
through  1  below.  At  the  expiration  of  the  VA 
authorization,  he  will  be  expected  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  cost  of  further  nursing 
home  care. 

c.  Veterans  must  have  been  hospitalized  in 
a  VA  hospital  under  VA  RegTilatlon  6047  and 
received  an  MHB  discharge. 

d.  Only  veterans  needing  skilled  nursing 
home  care  Tor  convalesence,  rehabilitation 
or  continued  care  for  a  protracted  period  of 
time  will  be  eligible.  Normally,  this  will  be 
Interpreted  to  mean  a  minimum  of  [1 
month.  1  Veterans  who  require  more  than  oc- 
casional visits  by  physicians  or  more  than 
minimal  laboratory.  X-ray,  and  other  serv- 
ices will  not  be  placed  or  continued  In  this 
program. 

e.  1(1)]  No  specific  criteria  relating  to 
ability  to  pay  has  been  established,  but  eco- 
nomic need  for  community  nursing  home 
care  at  VA  expense  must  exist.  This  will  be 
Judged  Individually  In  each  case.  The  needs 


of  veteran's  family  and  other  obligations 
will  be  fully  considered.  Extreme  care  will 
be  exercised  to  avoid  forcing  a  veteran  to 
seek  a  lower  level  of  care  at  hie  own  expense 
than  would  be  provided  at  VA  expense.  Any 
doubt  will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  placement 
at  VA  expense. 

C(2)  Persons  covered  under  title  XVIII, 
Public  Law  89-97  (Medicare),  who  are  dis- 
charged from  VA  hospitals  following  a  stay  of 
3  days  or  more,  are  entitled  to  care  in  an  ex- 
tended care  facility  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  participation  in 
the  Medicare  program,  If  admitted  within 
14  days  after  discharge  from  the  hospital.  A 
transfer  agreement  between  the  VA  hospital 
and  the  extended  care  facility  la  not  required. 

(3)  Medicare  entitlement  will  be  consid- 
ered as  an  additional  resoxuxe.  Before  a  de- 
termination is  made,  that  a  patient  will  not 
be  placed  at  VA  expense  because  of  such  en- 
titlement, full  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  following: 

(a)  Coverage  under  Medicare,  part  A.  is 
limited  to  100  days  and  Is  subject  to  pay- 
ment by  the  patient  of  $6  per  day  for  the 
21st  through  100th  day. 

(b)  Unless  a  Medicare  patient  subscribes 
to  the  voluntary  supplemental  medical  In- 
surance program  (Medicare,  part  B),  he  Is 
responsible  for  paying  for  physicians'  serv- 
ices, laboratory.  X-rays,  drugs,  etc. 

(c)  The  patient  pays  20  percent  coinsur- 
ance for  all  Medicare,  part  B  benefits,  plus  an 
annual  deductible  of  $60. 

(d)  The  need  by  the  patient  to  use  Medi- 
care entitlement  following  termination  of 
authorization  for  nursing  home  care  at  VA 
expense. 

(4)  Although  the  decision  to  place  a  pa- 
tient at  VA  expense  Is  made  by  the  VA,  the 
ultimate  decision  to  use  Medicare  entitle- 
ment Is  made  by  the  veteran  or  his  author- 
ized representative.  The  role  of  VA  personnel 
Is  to  advise,  assist  and  focus  attention  on 
the  pertinent  factors.  The  VA  social  worker 
active  m  planning  the  placement  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  that  the  veteran, 
and/or  his  family  or  representative,  fully  un- 
derstand the  Implications  of  this  decision.] 

f.  The  requirements  of  paragraph  12.30 
must  be  met  If  care  Is  extended  beyond  a 
period  of  6  months.  Periods  of  absence  from 
the  nursing  home  for  which  no  VA  payment 
Is  made  will  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  6- 
month  period. 

g.  Patients  held  In  VA  hospitals  under  com- 
mitment will  not  be  placed  In  this  program 
unless  their  behavior  and  prognosis  Justify 
termination  of  the  conmiltment.  In  those 
States  where  termination  of  a  commitment 
Is  not  accomplished  automatically  when  the 
patient  Is  discharged  MHB,  the  necessary  ac- 
tion will  be  Initiated  prior  to  admission  to 
the  community  nursing  home. 

h.  Short-term  rehospltallzatlon  in  a  VA 
hospital  (16  days  or  less)  for  diagnostic 
workup  or  brief  Intercurrent  Illness  will  not 
be  considered  justification  for  beginning  a 
new  6-month  period  of  eligibility  for  com- 
munity nursing  home  care. 

1.  Patients  will  not  be  admitted  to  hospitals 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  transferring  them  to 
a  community  nursing  home.  However.  [  1 
beneficiaries  [hospitalized  at  VA  expense]  In 
a  non-VA  hospital  may  be  transferred  to  a 
nearby  VA  hospital  for  this  purpose. 
12.27  Selection  and  movement  of  patients 

a.  Selection  of  patients  for  placement  In 
community  nursing  homes  will  normally  be 
made  at  ward  level  by  the  patient's  physician, 
nurse,  and  social  worker,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  hospital.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Chief  of  Staff  Is  not  subject  to 
review  by  the  clinic  of  jurisdiction.  No  pa- 
tient will  be  moved  to  a  oommumty  nvirsing 
home  under  this  program,  however,  until  the 
clinic  of  jurisdiction  has  advised  that  funds 
are  available  for  payment  of  bis  care. 

b.  If  feasible,  patients  will  be  given  the 
privilege  of  choosing  a  nursing  home  from  a 
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selected  group  of  suitable  facilities  approved 
by  and  available  to  the  VA.  Listings  of  local 
nursing  homes  will  be  maintained  by  each 
VA  hospital  and  kept  current  on  the  basis  of 
Information  provided  by  the  clinic  of  Juris- 
die  lion  as  agreements  are  negotiated  or 
terminated.  Admission  to  the  nursing  home 
will  be  accomplished  promptly  following 
completion  of  hospitalization. 

c.  VA  Form  10-1204,  Referral  for  Com- 
munity Nursing  Home  Care,  will  be  prepared 
m  triplicate  by  the  ward  clerk  or  secretary 
who  win  be  responsible  for  securing  the 
necessary  Information  from  the  physician, 
nurse,  social  worker,  dietitian  or  other 
source.  The  form  will  be  filled  out  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  If  additional  space  is 
needed  for  any  Item,  the  "Remarks"  space 
may  be  used  or  additional  Information  may 
be  furnished  separately  and  attached  to  the 
form.  When  appropriate,  forms  required  by 
local  public  assistance  agencies  will  also  be 
completed. 

d.  If  the  proposed  placement  Is  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  following  action 
will  be  taken: 

(1)  If  the  nursing  home  is  located  con- 
veniently to  the  hospital,  the  [Chief  of  Med- 
ical AdmlnlstratlonJ  or  bis  designee,  will 
contact  its  officials  to  ascertain  availability 
of  a  bed  unless  the  social  worker  has  already 
done  so  and  It  Is  so  mdlcated  on  VA  Form 
10-1204.  The  tentative  arrangements  may  be 
made  to  reserve  the  bed.  The  [Chief  of  Med- 
ical Administration]  or  his  designee,  will 
promptly  contact  the  clinic  of  Jurisdiction 
to  arrange  for  Issuance  of  necessary  author- 
ization. When  necessary  to  expedite  move- 
ment of  a  patient  to  a  nursing  home,  these 
arrangements  will  be  made  by  telephone.  The 
hospital  will  be  responsible  for  complying 
with  any  requirements  of  local  governments 
or  regulatory  bodies  prior  to  movement  of 
the  patient  to  the  nursing  home. 

(2)  If  the  nursing  home  is  not  located  con- 
veniently to  the  hospital,  there  usually  will 
have  already  been  contact  with  the  clinic 
of  Jurisdiction  to  locate  a  suitable  nursing 
home.  The  [Chief  of  Medical  Administration 
of  the  referring  hospital,]  or  his  designee, 
will  contact  the  [Chief  of  Medical  Admlnia- 
ti-atlon]  of  the  clinic  of  jurisdiction  to  make 
necessary  arrangements  for  placement  of  the 
patient  and  Issuance  of  necessary  authoriza- 
tions. The  clinic  of  Jurisdiction  will  notify 
the  hospital  of  any  requirements  of  local 
governments  or  regulatory  bodies  so  that 
they  may  be  complied  with  prior  to  depart- 
ure from  the  hospital,  if  possible. 

e.  The  original  VA  Form  10-1204  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  nursing  home  so  that  It  Is 
available  when  the  patient  arrives  there.  A 
copy,  signed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  will  be 
promptly  forwarded  to  the  clinic  of  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  remaining  copy  will  be  filed  In 
the  veteran*  correspondence  folder  at  the 
hospital.  An  additional  copy  will  be  repro- 
duced and  forwarded  to  the  station  which  Is 
to  conduct  the  followup.  If  the  station  Is 
other  than  the  referring  hospital  or  clinic 
of  Jurisdiction. 

f .  VA  Form  572,  Request  for  Change  of  Ad- 
dress, will  be  completed  If  necessary  by  [Med- 
ical Administration]  personnel  prior  to  de- 
parture of  the  veteran  from  the  hospital.  If 
there  are  any  unresolved  questions  about 
other  VA  benefits,  the  veteran  will  be  referred 
to  the  Contact  Division  for  Interview. 

g.  The  need  for  any  dental  care  or  pros- 
thetic or  similar  appliances  will  be  fuUy  con- 
sidered prior  to  discharge  from  the  VA  hos- 
pital. Prosthetic  or  similar  appliances  may 
not  be  ordered  and  dental  care,  other  than 
emergency,  may  not  be  furnished,  while  a 
veteran  Is  receiving  care  at  VA  expense  in  a 
community  nursing  home  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  12.07b  or  VA  Regulations  6120 
(A)  through  (C),  (E)  through  (H)  and  6123. 

12.2i  Authorizations 
a.  VA  Form  10-7078,  Authorization  and  In- 
voice for  Medical  and  Hospital  Services,  will 


be  used  by  clinics  of  Jurisdiction  to  Issue 
authorizations  for  nursing  home  care.  The 
authorization  validity  period  will  be  from  the 
initial  effective  date  to  "disposition,  but  not 
later  than  (Insert  date — not  to  exceed  6 
months) ."  However,  funds  will  be  obligated 
on  VA  Form  4-1358,  Estimated  MlsceUaneous 
Obligation  or  Change  in  Obligation,  [  ]  as 
prescribed  [  ]  In  DM&S  Supplement,  MP-4, 
part  V,  paragraph  [3.04.] 

b.  The  VA  Form  10-1078  will  be  further 
annotated  to  authorize  additional  payment 
by  the  VA  for  Items  of  medical  care,  emer- 
gency dental  care,  drugs,  laboratory.  X-ray, 
or  other  necessary  services  not  Included 
within  the  per  diem  rate.  The  maximum  aver- 
age amount  payable  per  day  for  such  services 
will  be  stated,  and  along  with  the  cost  of  any 
services  to  be  furnished  by  the  VA  clinic  of 
Jurisdiction  as  provided  In  subparagraph  c 
below,  will  not  exceed  [$1.50.]  In  no  Instance 
will  the  total  cost  of  care  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  per  diem  rate,  as  published  In 
current  directives. 

e.  The  original  VA  Form  10-1204  wUl  be 
forwarded  to  the  nursing  home  to  that  it  Is 
available  when  the  patient  arrives  there  A 
copy  [  ]  will  be  filed  In  the  veteran's 
[administrative  records]  folder  at  the  hos- 
pital. An  addiitonal  copy  with  be  reproduced 
and  forwarded  to  the  station  which  Is  to 
conduct  the  followup.  If  the  station  Is  other 
than  the  [authorizing]  hospital  [        ]. 

f.  VA  Form  572,  Request  for  Change  of  Ad- 
dress, will  be  completed  If  necessary  by  Medi- 
cal Administration  personnel  prior  to  de- 
parture of  the  veteran  from  the  hospital.  If 
there  are  any  unresolved  questions  about 
other  VA  benefits,  the  veteran  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Contact  Division  for  Interview. 

g.  The  need  for  any  dental  care  of  pros- 
thetic or  similar  appliances  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered prior  to  discharge  from  the  VA  hos- 
pital. Prosthetic  or  similar  appliances  may 
not  be  ordered  and  dental  care,  other  than 
emergency,  may  not  be  furnished,  while  a 
veteran  is  receiving  care  at  VA  expense  in  a 
community  nursing  home  except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  12.07b  or  VA  Regulations  6120 
(A)  through  (C),  (E)  through  (H)  and  6123. 
112.27.1    Procedures   in    Alaska    and    Hawaii 

The  procedures  In  paragraph  12.27  a 
through  f  will  be  used  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
to  the  extent  feasible  and  appropriate.  When 
applicable,  the  procedures  prescribed  for  non- 
VA  hospitalization  in  chapter  21  will  be  fol- 
lowed.] 

12.28  Authorizations 

a.  VA  Form  10-7078,  Authorization  and  In- 
voice for  Medical  and  Hospital  Services,  will 
be  used  [by  hospitals]  to  Issue  authoriza- 
tions for  nursing  home  care.  The  authoriza- 
tion validity  period  vrtll  be  from  the  Initial 
effective  date  to  "disposition,  but  not  later 
than  (Insert  date — not  to  exceed  6  months) ." 
However,  funds  will  be  obligated  on  VA  Form 
4-1358,  Estimated  Miscellaneous  Obligation 
or  Change  In  Obligation,  as  prescribed  in 
DM&S  Supplement,  MP-4,  part  V,  paragraph 
3.04. 

b.  The  VA  Form  10-1078  will  be  further 
annotated  to  authorize  additional  payment 
by  the  VA  for  Items  of  medical  care,  emer- 
gency dental  care,  drugs,  laboratory.  X-ray, 
or  other  necessary  services  not  Included 
within  the  per  diem  rate.  The  maximiim 
average  amount  payable  per  day  for  such 
services  will  be  stated,  and  with  the  cost 
of  any  services  to  be  furnished  by  the  VA 
[  ]  as  provided  in  subparagraph  c  below, 
will  not  exceed  [the  amount  indicated  In 
paragraph  12.24c.]  In  no  Instance  will  the 
total  cost  of  care  exceed  the  maximum  al- 
lowable per  diem  rate,  as  published  In  cur- 
rent directives. 

c.  Items  not  Included  In  the  per  diem 
rate  may  be  furnished  by  the  authorizing 
VA  [hospital;]  however,  the  cost  thereof 
must  be  included  In  and  may  not  exceed 
the  maximum  allowable  cost  of  such  Items 
as  shown  [on  VA  Form  10-7078.]  Example: 


In  most  Instances,  it  will  probably  be  feasible 
to  require  that  prescriptions  be  sent  to  the 
VA  [hospital]  pharmacy  for  filling. 

12.29  Planning  and  followup 
Prior  to  the  patient's  discharge  from  the 
hosptlal  and  during  the  period  he  Is  receiving 
nursing  home  care,  Social  Work  Service  will 
actively  assist  him  and  his  family  in  plan- 
ning to  assume  responsibility  for  his  future 
needs.  Entitlement  to  monetary  benefits, 
both  VA  and  other,  as  well  as  available  com- 
munity resources  will  be  fully  explored.  [Ap- 
propriate assistance  Is  available  from  the 
Contact  Division  when  necessary.]  To  avoid 
unnecessary  occuptmcy  of  hospital  beds,  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital  to  a  community 
nursing  home  will  not  be  delayed  because  of 
any  incomplete  phase  of  such  planning.  If 
the  veteran  and/or  his  family  decline  to  co- 
operate, they,  the  nursing  home  amd,  when 
appropriate,  community  agencies  will  be 
notified  In  writing  by  the  authorizing  [hos- 
pital] not  later  than  the  end  of  the  5th 
month  of  nursing  home  care,  that  VA  au- 
thorizations will  be  discontinued  In  30  days. 
Social  Work  Service  will  continue  to  offer 
assistance  in  planning,  and  appropriate  In- 
formation will  be  made  available  to  com- 
munity agencies  when  requested  and  prop- 
er consents  are  received.  Readmlssion  to  a 
VA  hospital  will  be  considered  when  appro- 
priate. 

12.30  Extensions  beyond  6  months 

a.  In  almost  all  cases,  6  months  should 
provide  sufficient  time  to  accomplish  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  program.  Extensions 
beyond  6  months  will  be  held  to  a  minimum 
and  must  meet  all  of  the  following  condi- 
tions : 

( 1 )  Both  medical  and  economic  need  exist. 

(2)  Circumstances  of  a  most  unu.suai  na- 
ture have  prevented  discharge  from  the  nurs- 
ing home  or  assumption  of  financial  respwn- 
sibfllty  by  the  family  or  community  within 
the  6-month  period.  (An  Impasse  In  plan- 
ning for  community  care  will  not  be  con- 
sidered unusual  circumstances  for  this  pur- 
pose.) 

(3)  There  Is  evidence  of  adequate  planning 
for  community  care  with  reasonable  expec- 
tation that  VA  authorization  for  nursing 
home  care  can  be  discontinued  on  or  before 
the  expiration  of  the  extended  period. 

(4)  Extension  Is  approved  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director. 

b.  Extensions  must  be  for  a  specific  period 
of  time,  not  to  exceed  6  months. 

c.  Cases  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  a  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  above  will 
be  fully  developed  and  doctimented.  Includ- 
ing recommendations  of  the  physician  and 
social  worker.  [Using  the  appropriate  region 
numt)er,  cases  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Re- 
gional Medical  Director,  Region  No.  

(126)  at  least  30  days  prior  to  expiration  of 
the  current  authorization.] 

12.31  Readmission  to  hospitals  or 

domiciliaries 

a.  Cases  requiring  emergency  rehospltallza- 
tlon will  be  admitted  to  the  appropriate  VA 
hospital  under  emergency  priority,  unless 
this  Is  not  feasible  because  of  distance  or 
urgency.  If  nonemergency  rehospltallzatlon 
Is  required  or  the  veteran  begins  to  require 
more  than  occasional  visits  by  physicians  or 
more  than  minimal  laboratory.  X-ray  and 
other  services,  readmlssion  to  the  VA  hospl« 
tal  will  be  accomplished  promptly  without 
regard  to  priorities  established  In  VA  Regu> 
latlon  6049(A)(3).  When  upproortate,  these 
cases  will  also  be  given  consideration  for 
admission  to  a  domiciliary  without  regard  to 
the  priorities  established  in  VA  Regiilatlon 
6049(B)(2). 

b.  Payment  may  be  made  by  the  VA  [hos- 
pital under  VA  Regulation  6050.2 (Hil  for 
hospitalization  In  a  medical  emergency  In  a 
non-Federal  hospital  If  all  of  the  following 
conditions  are  met: 

(1)  VA  authorization  in  each  [case]  has 
been  obtained.  (This  condition  will  be  con- 
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eldered  to  be  met  If  the  request  lor  author- 
izaUon  wm  received  by  the  VA  within  72 
hours  alter  the  date  and  hour  of  admission.) 

(2)  Prompt  readmlfislon  to  a  VA  or  other 
Federal  hospital  Is  not  feasible. 

(3)  Authorization  Is  limited  to  the  period 
of  care  required  to  meet  the  emergency  need 
until  the  veteran  can  be  safely  moved  to  a  VA 
facility. 

12.32  Billing  and  Reporting  Procedures 
a  Nursing  homes  wlU  be  requested  to  sub- 
mit InvcAce  to  the  lauthorizing  hoapttal2 
on  their  own  letterhead  at  the  completion  of 
each  month's  service.  A  completed  VA  Form 
10-12(Hb.  Report  of  Nursing  Home  Care,  for 
each  veteran,  will  accompany  the  bill.  The 
[hoBpltall  will  furnish  a  reproduction  of 
the  report  to  the  VA  station  conducting  fol- 
lowing up  of  the  case. 

b.  Billings  received  from  the  nursing 
home,  veteran's  physician,  or  other  third 
parties  for  supplemental  services  or  supplies 
authorized  under  paragraph  12.28b  may  be 
approved  and  processed  for  payment  if  oth- 
erwise In  order.  Supplemental  authorizatioru 
wiU  not  he  issued.  The  maximum  amoimt 
allowed  for  such  services  may  be  computed 
prospectively,  based  on  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  30  days.  Care  will  be  exercised,  how- 
ever, to  Insure  that  the  maximum  will  not 
have  been  exceeded  when  nursing  home  care 
is  terminated.  Appropriate  cases  will  be  re- 
viewed periodically  so  that  those  which  will 
require  more  than  an  average  of  the  allow- 
able maximum  may  be  promptly  readmitted 
to  a  VA  hospital. 

c.  Payment  may  be  made  for  either  the 
first  or  last  day  of  nursing  home  care,  but 
not  both.  If  the  patient  Is  admitted  and  dis- 
charged on  the  same  day,  payment  wlU  be 
made  for  1  day. 

12.33  Treatment  flies 
[A  strip  of  light  cardstock  or  other  appro- 
priate material  will  be  fastened  in  the  folder 
to  separate  records  of  the  period  of  hospital- 
ization from  the  period  of  nursing  home  care. 
Similarly,  a  new  adminUtratlve  records  folder 
will  not  be  esUbllshed.  Administrative  rec- 
ords folders  wlU  be  maintained  by  the 
Medical  Administration  DlvUlon  and  Inte- 
grated with  the  file  of  hospital  administra- 
tive records  folders.  Plastic  tabs  or  other 
markers  may  be  used  to  designate  the  ad- 
ministrative records  folders  of  veterans  re- 
ceiving nursing' home  care.  If  desired.  Plates 
used  during  the  period  of  hospitalization 
'  with  appropriate  corrections  (such  as  source 
of  admission,  etc.) .  or  new  plates  embossed 
If  necessary,  will  be  used  to  prepare  medical 
records  requlred.l 

12.34   Deaths 

a.  Tlpon  the  death  of  a  VA  patient  In  a 
community  nursing  home,  the  utmost  as- 
sistance will  be  afforded  relatives  in  arrang- 
ing a  dignified  funeral  and  burial.  The  pro- 
visions of  chapter  14,  section  VII,  this  part, 
concerning  patients  authorized  care  In  non- 
VA  hospitals  will  apply  to  patients  In  com- 
munity nursing  homes. 

b.  The  nursing  home  will  Immediately  as- 
semble, inventory,  and  safeguard  the  de- 
ceased patient's  personal  effects.  The  funds, 
deposits,  and  effects  left  by  VA  patients 
upon  the  premises  of  the  nursing  home  shall 
be  delivered  by  the  nursing  home  to  the 
person  or  persons  entitled  thereto  under  the 
laws  currently  governing  the  nursing  home 
for  making  disposition  of  funds  and  effects 
left  by  patients,  unless  the  veteran  died 
without  leaving  a  will,  heirs,  or  next  of  kin 
capable  at  Inheriting.  When  disposition  has 
been  made,  the  Itemized  inventory  with  a 
notation  of  the  disposition  will  be  Immedi- 
ately forwarded  to  the  VA  [hoepltall  author- 
Izinf  admission.  Should  a  deceased  patient 
leave  no  will,  heirs,  or  next  of  kin,  his  per- 
sonal property  and  funds  wherever  located 
vests  in  and  becccnee  the  property  of  the 
United  States  in  trust.  In  these  cases  the 
nuralng  home  will  fc»-ward  an  inventory  of 


any  such  property  and  funds  In  Us  possession 
to  the  VA  [hoeplUU  and  will  hold  them 
(except  articles  of  clothing  necessary  for 
proper  burial)  under  safeguard  until  In- 
structions are  received  from  the  VA. 

c.  Transportation  of  the  remains  of  a  vet- 
eran who  dies  while  receiving  care  as  a  prop- 
erly authorized  VA  patient  in  a  community 
nursing  home  may  be  furnished  on  the  same 
basis  as  If  he  had  died  while  hospitalized  by 
the  VA.  The  remains  of  such  veterans  may 
also  bo  Interred  In  VA  cemeteries. 
12.35   Notification   to  Adjudication   Diinsion 

a.  VA  Form  10-7182,  Patient  or  Member 
Status  Change  [will  bel  furnished  to  the 
Adjudication  Division  In  compliance  with 
Item  1,  part  ni  of  VA  form  10-7131.  Exchange 
of  Beneficiary  Information,  to  report  the 
discharge  of  a  veteran  to  a  community  nurs- 
ing home.  [VA  Form  10-7132  wUl  Include  the 
name  and  address  of  the  nursing  home.] 

b.  The  [hospital!  will  furnish  an  addi- 
tional completed  VA  Form  10-7132  to  the 
Adjudication  Division  to  report  disposition 
from  the  nursing  home  of  each  patient  for 
whom  a  copy  of  VA  Form  10-7132  was  [sub- 
mitted by]  the  hospital  as  prescribed  in  sub- 
paragraph a  above.  Periods  of  absence  from 
the  nursing  home  for  which  no  VA  payment 
is  made  will  be  reported  as  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  6.36  through  6.27,  this  part.  The 
Adjudication  Division  will  request  any  other 
needed  Information  by  submitting  VA  Form 
10-7131  to  the  [authorizing  hospital] 

(Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  460.  This  bill 
will  extend  the  length  of  time  com- 
munity nursing  home  care  may  be  gen- 
erally provided  for  veterans  from  its 
present  6  months  to  9  months.  A  similar 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  91st  Congress,  but 
was  not  passed  by  the  other  body. 

Under  existing  law,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  authorized  to 
transfer  a  hospitalized  veteran-patient 
who  has  received  maximum  hospital  care 
but  is  still  in  need  of  nursing  care  to  a 
public  or  private  nursing  home  for  a 
period  generally  not  to  exceed  6  months. 
This  community  nursing  care  program, 
which  was  enacted  in  the  88th  Congress, 
has  had  the  desired  effect  of  freeing  beds 
devoted  to  active  hospital  care  much 
sooner  than  would  otherwise  be  possible 
were  it  not  for  the  nursing  care  program. 

While  it  is  true  that  existing  law  vests 
in  the  Administrator  the  authority  to 
extend  this  community  nursing  care  at 
Government  expense  beyond  the  author- 
ized 6  months,  this  authority  is  used  only 
in  unusual  circumstances.  In  actual 
practice,  a  hospitalized  veteran  who  Is 
ready  for  nursing  care  will  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  community  nursing  home,  un- 
less it  is  generally  indicated  tiiat  he  will 
require  not  more  than  6  months  nursing 
care.  Then,  should  his  progress  toward 
recovery  or  rehabilitation  be  less  than 
expected,  the  Administrator's  authority 
to  extend  the  time  may  be  exercised. 

Those  veterans  who  obviously  will  re- 
quire more  than  6  months  of  nursing  care 
are  not  even  considered  for  transfer  to  a 
community  nursing  home.  Instead,  they 
must  remain  in  a  more  expensive  hospital 
bed  awaiting  transfer  to  one  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  operated  nursing 
care  units,  or  other  disposition  of  his 


case. 


This  bUl  authorizing  9  months  of  care 


instead  of  6  months  will  permit  many  of 
these  veterans  to  qualify  for  the  com- 
munity nursing  care  program. 

This  has  been  a  good  program,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  has  saved  the  Qovemment's 
money  and  It  has  served  to  fill  a  long- 
standing void  in  the  program  of  care  and 
treatment  for  veterans.  Experience  has 
dictated  that  this  program  can  be  more 
effectively  administered  If  the  6 -month 
time  limit  is  extended  to  9  months. 
Therefore,  I  support  the  bill  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Teague)  ,  for  again 
initiating  action  to  improve  the  medical 
benefits  which  axe  available  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  I  certainly  share  the 
support  of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  this  important  program.  How- 
ever, Information  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion which  raises  serious  questions  about 
whether  this  Is  a  viable  program  as  it  is 
presently  being  operated  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  questions  must  be  answered  by 
Veterans'  Administration  officials  before 
we  act  favorably  on  H.R.  460. 

The  report  from  Administrator  John- 
son on  H.R.  460  expresses  opposition  to 
this  legislation  on  the  grounds  that  he 
does  not  believe  that  an  extension  of  the 
time  period  for  eligibility  under  the  com- 
munity nursing  home  program  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  88-450  is  warranted. 
Administrator  Johnson  further  notes 
that  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams can  be  used  to  extend  the  period 
of  community  nursing  home  care  for  an 
eligible  veteran. 

Further,  Administrator  Johnson  makes 
no  mention  of  the  fact  that  sufficient 
funds  are  not  presenUy  being  made 
available  to  VA  hospitals  to  allow  the 
community  nursing  home  program  to 
operate  even  on  the  bsisis  on  which  it 
was  authorized  by  Congress  in  Public 
Law  88-450.  In  this  situation,  local  VA 
medical  officers  are  being  forced  to  make 
use  of  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams not  to  supplement  community 
nursing  home  care,  but  to  supplant  it. 
I  strongly  question  the  legality  and 'or 
propriety  of  such  action. 

If  I  may  provide  a  specific  example: 
The  fiscal  1971  funds  allocated  by  VA 
officials  to  the  VA  hospital  at  Wood, 
Wis.,  for  the  community  nursing  home 
care  program  have  already  been 
depleted.  To  their  credit,  the  medical 
officers  at  Wood  have  tried  to  make  use 
of  other  resources  to  care  for  veterans 
eligible  for  this  program.  Namely,  they 
have  kept  them  in  VA  hospital  beds  when 
they  could  have  been  placed  in  com- 
munity nursing  homes  or  they  have  tried 
to  obtain  medicare  or  medicaid  coverage 
for  the  veterans'  nursing  care  needs. 

Needless  to  say,  these  alternatives  are 
not  consistent  with  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  enacting  Public  Law  88-450  and 
in  providing  an  extra  $105  million  in 
fiscal  1971  for  veterans  medical  care.  The 
result  at  the  Wood  VA  hospital  has  been 
that,  during  the  first  6  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  veterans  eligible  for  the  com- 
munity nursing  home  care  authorized  by 
Public  Law  88-450  have  received  that 
care.  However,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
medical  officers  at  Wood,  veterans  who 
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are  now  becoming  eligible  for  community 
nursing  home  care  may  have  to  pay  for 
It  themselves — and  often  at  a  much 
higher  price  that  It  could  have  been 
obtained  for  them  through  the  VA.  An- 
other result  has  been  an  unnecessary  use 
of  needed  VA  hospital  beds  or  of  the  al- 
ready overburdened  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs. 

Administrator  Johnstm  of  the  VA  has 
Informed  me  that  he  does  not  Intend  to 
seek  a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
adequately  fund  the  community  nursing 
home  care  program.  Little  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  he  has  expressed  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  460  which 
would  extend  the  statutory  period  dur- 
ing which  a  veterans  would  be  eligible 
for  this  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  as  we  take 
favorable  action  today  on  HJl.  460,  we 
must  also  serve  notice  on  the  VA  that  we 
except  that  this  program  be  adequately 
funded  and  operated.  By  our  very  action 
today  In  extending  It,  It  should  be  in- 
delibly clear  to  Administrator  Johnson 
that  the  Congress  Intends  to  take  action 
to  see  that  the  policy  and  the  will  of  the 
Congress  will  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  B.B..  460,  to  extend  the  time 
commimlty  home  care  may  be  provided 
for  veterans.  This  legislation,  which  I  co- 
sponaored,  passed  the  House  unanimously 
on  June  2,  1969,  but  died  when  the  Sen- 
ate failed  to  act  on  It  during  the  9l8t 
Congress. 

Under  present  law,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration may  transfer  a  hospitalized 
veteran  patient  who  has  reached  the 
nursing  home  care  stage  to  a  public  or 
private  Institution  for  up  to  6  months. 
However,  studies  of  the  operation  of  this 
program  have  demonatrated  that  a  num- 
ber of  veterans  need  nursing  home  care 
for  longer  than  6  months.  In  most  cases, 
a  3 -month  extension  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  enacting  H.R 
460  will  be  minimal,  but  its  benefit  to 
Individual  veterans  will  be  great. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman 
Teague  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  provide 
this  Nation's  veterans  with  a  more  ade- 
quate program  of  health  service. 

The  extension  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration program  to  Include  up  to  9 
months  of  nursing  home  care  for  those 
who  no  longer  require  hospitalization 
Will  be  an  effective  Improvement,  first. 
In  providing  more  comprehensive  service 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  patients  re- 
quiring a  period  of  convalescence  follow- 
ing hospitalization,  and,  second,  in  re- 
leasing hospital  beds  and  reducing  hos- 
pital load  throughout  the  entire  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  The  extension  of 
VA  services  through  the  program  already 
In  operation,  providing  6  months  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  after  periods  of  hospitaU- 
zation,  has  proved  both  practical  eco- 
nomically and  beneficial  in  Improving 
health  service. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  believe 
the  services  provided  by  nursing  homes 
might  be  utilized  still  more  effectively.  I 
recommend  further  extension  of  the  VA 
health  program  tmd  provision  of  nursing 
home  care  not  solely  for  former  hospital 


patients,  but.  in  addition,  for  those  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  and  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  in  need  of 
nursing  home  care  on  a  permanent  basis. 

We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  wel- 
fare of  those  elderly  and  permanently 
disabled  veterans  who  are  ineligible  for 
hospital  treatment,  yet  In  obvious  need  of 
health  service.  The  utilization  of  nursing 
home  facilities  to  meet  this  pressing  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  those  who  fought  to 
protect  this  country  merits  our  attention 
and  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  460.  This  bill 
will  extend  the  time  limit  during  which 
veterans  with  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities can  receive  community  nursing 
home  care  at  Veterans'  Administration 
expense  from  its  present  6  months  to  9 
months. 

Experience  has  dictated  that  the  6- 
month  limitation  on  community  nursing 
care  Is  inadequate  In  the  case  of  many 
veterans.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  the  authority  under  ex- 
isting law  to  extend  this  time  limit,  he 
has  exercised  this  authority  in  only  176 
cases  during  the  last  6  months.  This  bill 
will  permit  such  nursing  care  for  cMth 
time  as  Is  needed  up  to  a  maximum  of 
9  months,  without  the  necessity  of  ad- 
ministrative action  after  6  months.  I  urge 
that  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUanan  frcan 
Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H  Jl.  460. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GROUP  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 
FOR  SERVICE-CONNECTED  PARA- 
PLEGIC  AND  QUADRIPLEGIC 
VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bin  (H.R.  943)  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  Insurance  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  who  have  re- 
ceived grants  for  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  943 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 21  of  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"J  806.  Mortgage  Protection  Life  Insurance 
"(a)  The  AdmUnlstrator  is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  T7JB.C.  5),  to  pur- 
chase from  one  or  more  life  Insurance  com- 
panies a  policy  or  policies  of  mortgage 
protection  life  Insurance  on  a  group  basis  to 
provide  the  benefits  specified  In  this  section. 
"(b)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  purchased 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  section 
shaU  be  placed  in  effect  on  a  date  determined 
by  the  Administrator  and  shall  automatically 
Insure  any  eligible  veteran  who  Is  or  has 
been  granted  assistance  In  securing  a  suit- 
able hotislng  unit  under  this  chapter  against 
the  death  of  the  veteran,  unless  the  veteran 
elects  in  writing  not  to  be  Insured  under  this 


section  or  falls  to  timely  respond  to  a  request 
from  the  Administrator  for  Information  on 
which  his  premium  can  be  based. 

"(c)  The  Initial  amount  of  insurance 
provided  hereunder  shall  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  the  following  amounts:  (1)  $30,000, 
(2)  the  amount  of  the  loan  outstanding  on 
such  housing  unit  on  the  date  Insurance 
under  this  section  Is  placed  In  effect,  or  (3) 
In  the  case  of  a  veteran  granted  assistance 
In  securing  a  housing  unit  on  or  after  such 
date  the  amount  of  the  original  loan.  The 
amount  of  such  Insurance  shall  be  reduced 
according  to  the  amortization  sched\ile  of 
the  lo&n  and  at  no  tlm«  shall  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  outstanding  loan  with  inter- 
est. It  there  is  no  outstanding  loan  on  the 
housing  unit  no  Insurance  shall  be  payable 
hereunder.  If  any  eligible  veteran  elects  not 
to  be  Insured  under  this  section,  he  may 
thereafter  be  Insured  hereunder  only  upon 
application,  payment  of  required  premiums, 
and  compliance  with  such  health  require- 
ments and  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 

"(d)  The  premium  rates  charged  a  veteran 
for  Insurance  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
at  such  times  and  In  such  manner  as  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe  and  shall  be 
based  on  such  mortality  data  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  appropriate  to  cover  only  the 
mortality  cost  of  insuring  standard  live*. 
The  Administrator  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  deduct  the  premiums  charged  veterans  for 
life  Insurance  under  this  section  from  any 
comi>en3atlon  or  other  cash  benefits  pay- 
able to  them  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  to  pay  such  premiums  to  the  in- 
sxaet  or  Insurers  for  such  InsuiHnoe.  Any 
veterans  Insured  hereunder  not  eligible  for 
cash  benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration may  pay  the  amount  of  his  premi- 
ums directly  to  the  Insurer  or  Insurers  foe 
Insurance  hereunder. 

"(e)  The  United  States  shall  bear  all  of 
the  cost  at  the  Insurance  provided  under 
this  section  exoept  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
mium rates  established  for  eligible  veterans 
under  subsection  (d)  as  the  mortality  cost 
of  Insuring  standard  Uvea.  For  each  month 
for  which  any  eligible  veteran  is  insured 
under  a  policy  purchased  tinder  this  section 
there  shaU  be  contributed  to  the  insurer  or 
insurers  issuing  the  policy  or  policies  from 
the  appropriation  'Compensation  and  Pen- 
sions, Veterans'  Administration'  an  amount 
necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Insuntnce 
in  excess  of  the  premiums  established  for 
eligible  veterans,  liM:luding  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  cost  of  the  excess  mor- 
tality attributable  to  the  veterans'  disabili- 
ties. Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  are  hereby  authorized. 

"(f)  Any  amoimt  of  Insurance  in  force 
under  this  section  on  the  date  of  dee4Ji  of 
an  eligible  veteran  Insured  hereunder  shall 
be  paid  only  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage 
loan,  the  payment  of  which  such  Insxirance 
was  granted,  for  credit  on  the  loan  Indebted- 
ness and  the  liability  of  the  Insurer  under 
such  Insurance  shall  be  satisfied  when  such 
payment  is  made.  If  the  Administrator  Is  the 
holder  of  the  mortgage  loan,  the  Insurance 
proceeds  shall  be  credited  to  the  loan  in- 
debtedness and,  as  appn^riate,  deposited  In 
either  the  direct  loan  or  loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund  established  by  section  1823  or 
1824  of  this  title,  respectively. 

"(g)  Each  policy  purchased  under  this 
section  shall  also  provide,  in  terms  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator,  for  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  reinsurance,  to  the  extent  and  In  a 
manner  to  be  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  veterans 
or  the  Government,  with  other  Insurers 
which  meet  qualifying  criteria  established 
by  the  Administrator  as  may  elect  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  reinsurance. 

"(2)  that  at  any  time  the  Administrator 
determines  such  action  to  be  In  the  best 
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Interest  of  veterans  or  the  Ctovernment  he 
may  (A)  discontinue  the  entire  poUcy.  or 
(B)  at  his  option,  exclude  from  coverage  un- 
der such  policy  loans  made  after  a  date  fixed 
by  him  for  such  purpose;  however,  any  in- 
surance previously  Issued  to  a  veteran  un- 
der such  policy  may  not  be  canceled  by  the 
Insurer  solely  because  of  termination  of  the 
policy  by  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
new  loans.  If  the  policy  is  wholly  discon- 
tinued, the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
right  to  require  the  transfer,  to  the  extent 
and  In  a  manner  to  be  determined  by  him, 
to  any  new  company  or  companies  with 
which  he  has  negotiated  a  new  policy  or 
policies,  the  amounts,  as  determined  by  the 
existing  Insurer  or  Insvirers  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Administrator  of  any  policy  or 
contingency  reserves  with  respect  to  insur- 
ance previously  In  force. 

"(3)  issuance  to  each  verteran  insured  un- 
der this  section  of  a  uniform  type  of  certif- 
icate setting  forth  the  benefits  to  which  he 
is  entitled  under  the  insurance; 

"(4)  any  other  provisions  which  are  rea- 
sonably necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and 

"(6)  an  accounting  to  the  Administrator 
not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  end  of 
each  policy  year  which  shall  set  forth,  in  a 
form  approved  by  the  Administrator,  (A) 
the  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  veterans 
and  contributions  made  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  accrued  under  the  contract 
or  agreement  from  its  date  of  issue  to  the 
end  of  such  contract  year;  (B)  the  total  of  all 
mortality  and  other  claim  charges  incurred 
for  that  period;  and  (C)  the  amount  of  the 
insurer's  expense  and  risk  charges,  if  any,  for 
that  period.  Any  excess  of  the  total  of  item 
(A)  over  the  sum  of  items  (B)  and  (C)  shall 
be  held  by  the  Insurer  as  a  contingency  re- 
serve to  be  used  by  such  Insured  for  charges 
under  the  contract  or  agreement  only.  The 
contingency  reserve  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  to  be  determined  In  advance  of  each 
contract  year  by  the  Insurer,  which  rate  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Administrator  if  con- 
sistent with  the  rates  generally  used  by  the 
Insurer  for  similar  funds  held  under  other 
plans  of  group  life  insurance.  If  and  when 
the  Administrator  determines  that  such  con- 
tingency reserve  has  attained  an  amount 
estimated  by  him  to  make  satisfactory  pro- 
vision for  adverse  fluctuations  in  future 
charges  under  the  contract,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  require  the  insurer  to  adjust  the 
premium  rates  and  contributions  so  as  to 
prevent  any  further  substantial  accretions 
to  the  contingency  reserve.  If  and  when  the 
contract  or  agreement  is  discontinued  and 
If  after  all  charges  have  been  made  there  is 
any  positive  balance  remaining  in  the  con- 
tingency reserve,  such  balance  shall  be  pay- 
able to  the  Administrator  and  by  him  de- 
posited to  the  appropriation  'Compensation 
and  Pensions,  Veterans'  Administration,'  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  the  insurer  to  make  such 
payment  In  equal  monthly  Installments  over 
a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years. 


"(h)  With  respect  to  Insurance  contracted 
for  under  this  section,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  adopt  such  regulations  relat- 
ing to  eUglbillty  of  the  veteran  for  Insurance, 
maximum  amount  of  insurance,  maximum 
duration  of  insurance,  and  other  pertinent 
factors  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this 
section,  which  In  his  Judgment  are  in  the 
best  interest  at  veterans  or  the  Government. 
Insurance  contracted  for  under  this  section 
shall  take  effect  as  to  eligible  veterans  here- 
tofore granted  assistance  under  this  chapter 
on  a  date  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
and  as  to  eligible  veterans  hereafter  granted 
assistance  under  this  chapter  at  the  time  of 
the  closing  of  his  loan.  The  amount  of  the 
Insurance  at  any  time  shall  be  the  amount 
necessary  to  pay  the  mortgage  indebtedness 
in  full,  except  as  otherwise  limited  by  the 
policy. 

"(1)  Insurance  contracted  for  under  this 
section  shall  terminate  upon  whichever  of 
the  following  events  first  occiirs: 

"(1)  satisfaction  of  the  veteran's  Indebted- 
ness under  the  loan  upon  which  the  Insurance 
is  based; 

"(2)  the  veteran's  seventieth  birthday; 

"(3)  termination  of  the  veteran's  owner- 
ship of  the  property  securing  the  loan; 

"(4)  discontinuance  of  payment  of  pre- 
miums by  the  veteran;   or 

"(6)  discontinuance  of  the  entire  contract 
or  agreement. 

"(J)  Termination  of  the  mortgage  protec- 
tion life  insurance  will  In  no  way  affect  the 
guaranty  or  insiirance  of  the  loan  by  the 
Administrator." 

Sbc.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  21,  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"806.  Mortgage  Protection  Life  Insurance." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  TEAGLTE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sections  801-805  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  provide  a  $12,500  grant  for  speci- 
ally adapted  housing  for  veterans  who — 
are  entitled  to  compensation  under  chap- 
ter 11  of  this  title,  based  on  service  after 
April  20,  1898,  for  permanent  and  total 
service-connected  disability : 

First,  due  to  the  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of 
both  lower  extremities,  such  as  to  pre- 
clude locomotion  without  the  aid  of 
braces,  crutches,  canes,  or  a  wheelchair; 

Second,  which  includes  blindness  in 
both  eyes,  having  only  light  perception, 
plus  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of  one  lower  ex- 
tremity; or 

Third,  due  to  the  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of 
one  lower  extremity  together  with  resi- 
duals of  organic  disease  or  injury  which 


so  affect  the  functions  of  balance  or 
propulsion  as  to  preclude  locomotion 
without  resort  to  a  wheelchair. 

In  acquiring  a  suitable  housing  unit 
with  special  fixtures  of  movable  facilities 
made  necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  vet- 
eran's disability,  smd  necessary  land 
therefor,  the  regulations  of  the  adminis- 
trator shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
provisions  requiring  findings  that  it  is 
medically  feasible  for  such  veteran  to 
reside  in  the  proposed  housing  unit  and 
in  the  proposed  locality;  the  proposed 
housing  unit  bears  a  proper  relation  to 
the  veteran's  present  and  anticipated  in- 
come and  expenses;  and  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  proposed  housing  unit 
are  such  as  to  be  suitable  to  the  vet- 
eran's needs  for  dwelling  purposes. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  purchase 
a  policy  from  a  commercial  insurer  to 
provide  mortgage  protection  life  insur- 
ance for  seriously  disabled  veterans  who 
have  been  granted  assistance  as  de- 
scribed above. 

The  initial  amount  of  the  Insurance 
could  not  exceed  $30,000  or  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  loan,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser  amount.  The  amount  of  the  insur- 
ance would  be  reduced  as  the  mortgage 
is  amortized.  The  insurance  would  be 
payable  only  to  the  holder  of  the  mort- 
gage loan  and  no  insurance  would  be 
payable  if  the  mortgage  was  paid  ofT 
prior  to  the  death  of  the  veteran.  No  In- 
surance protection  would  extend  beyond 
ag<j  70. 

Eligible  veterans  would  be  automati- 
cally insured  unless  they  elect  in  writing 
not  to  be  insured  or  fail  to  furnish  the 
administrator  information  on  which 
their  premiums  can  be  based.  Veterans 
who  elected  not  to  be  Insured  could  later 
elect  to  be  insured  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

The  premiums  charged  eligible  vet- 
erans would  only  cover  the  cost  of  insur- 
ing standard  lives.  The  Government 
would  bear  the  administrative  cost  of  the 
insurance  and  the  cost  of  the  excess  mor- 
tality attributable  to  the  veterarvs'  dis- 
abilities. In  general,  the  veteran's  premi- 
ums would  be  deducted  from  their  com- 
pensation, and  the  Government's  contri- 
butions to  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
would  be  made  from  the  appropriation 
for  compensation  and  pensions.  Veter- 
ans' Adm^inistration. 

The  rates  which  veterans  would  prob- 
ably pay  for  this  insurance  are  indicated 
in  the  chart  which  follows: 


PROPOSED  atNTATlVE)  PREMIUM  SCHEDULE  FOR  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  ON  DISABLED  VETERANS  QUALIFYING  FOR  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  HOUSING  GRANTS  UNDER  CH.  21,  TITLE  3« 

MONTHLY  PREMIUM  PER  $1,000  OF  OUTSTANDING  MORTGAGE  INDEBTEDNESS  AT  ISSUE  OF  INSURANCE 
1(1)  8-percent  mortgige;  (2)  4- percent  mortgagel 


NumlMr  of  years  remaining  under  mortgage  at  issue  of  Insurance 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


Age  ft  Issue  of  insurance 


(1) 


(2)        (1)        (2)        (1)        (2)        (1)         (2) 


0) 


(2)        (1)         (2)         (I)         (2)        (1) 


20                                                                                0.04  0.04  0.05  0.04  0.05 

25 '.""'.  "  ..        .04  .04  .05  .05  .06 

30 ".;".;.  '.'....'..'..'. 05  .05  .06  .06  .08 

35"""                                        07  .07  .10  .09  .13 

40 .: 13  .12  .17  .16  .22 

45                     21  .21  .28  .26  .37 

SO 36  .34  .46  .43  .60 

55 58  .56  .75  .70  .97 

60;..;^..; 93  .90  1.20  1.13  1.55 

Source:  Office  of  Chia<  Actuary,  Insurance  Service,  Department  of  Veterans  Benefits,  July  1970. 


0.05 
.06 
.07 
.12 
.20 
.33 
.55 
.88 

1.42 


aos 

.07 
.11 
.17 
.29 
.48 
.77 
1.23 
1.94 


0.05 
.07 
.09 
.15 
.26 
.42 
.69 
1.10 
1.74 


0.07 
.09 
.14 
.23 
.38 
.62 
.98 
1.54 
2.36 


0.06 
.08 
.12 
.20 
.33 
.52 
.86 
1.35 
2.09 


0.08 
.12 
.19 
.30 
.49 
.78 
1.22 
1.85 
2.75 


0.07 
.10 
.16 
.25 
.41 
.66 
1.05 
1.61 
2.43 


n.ii 

0.09 

.16 

.13 

.24 

.20 

.39 

.32 

.62 

.52 

.96 

.81 

1.46 

1.24 

1.25 

1.86 

3.09 

2.73 

0.13 

.20 

.31 

.49 

.76 

1.15 

1.68 

2.39 

3.33 


(2) 


0.11 
.16 
.25 
.40 
.63 
.96 
1.43 
3.09 
2.98 
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It  is  expected  that  a  maximum  of 
10,000  veterans  is  involved  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  that  about  500  new  grants 
might  be  made  each  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  death  claims 
will  amoimt  to  about  $1,750,000  a  year 
of  which  $1,575,000  would  be  a  cost  to 
the  Government  and  that  the  first  year 
administrative  cost  could  be  $200,000 
and  thereafter  c^iproximately  $40,000. 

An  identical  bill  (HJi.  18448)  passed 
the  House  in  the  91st  Congress. 

I  desire  to  commend  particularly 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  diligence  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery), for  promptly  introducing  this 
bill  and  sponsoring  it  before  our  com- 
mittee in  the  first  executive  session  which 
we  have  had,  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  giving  such 
quick  committee  action  on  H.R.  943. 

I  and  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
introduced  a  similar  measure  in  the  91st 
Congress  and  that  bill  received  imanl- 
mous  approval  of  the  House  during  the 
91st  Congress,  but  it  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate,  along  with  five 
other  House  veterans'  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  provide  more  security  for 
the  families  of  the  severely  handicapped 
veterans.  Again  I  am  pleased  to  sp>onsor 
this  legislation  which  would  provide 
group  mortgage  insurance  for  service- 
connected  paralyzed  veterans.  The 
bill,  if  enacted,  would  anthorlze  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
purchase  a  policy  from  a  commercial  in- 
surer to  provide  mortgage  protection 
life  insurance  for  severely  disabled  vet- 
erans who  have  been  granted  a  special 
housing  assistance. 

The  Initial  amoimt  of  the  insurance 
could  not  exceed  $30,000  or  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  loan,  whichever  is  the 
lesser  amount.  The  amount  of  the  in- 
surance would  be  reduced  as  the  mort- 
gage Is  amortized.  The  insurance  would 
be  payable  only  to  the  holder  of  the 
mortgage  loan,  and  no  insurance  would 
be  payable  if  the  mortgage  was  paid  off 
prior  to  the  death  of  the  veteran.  No  in- 
surance protection  would  extend  beyond 
age  70. 

Eligible  veterans  would  autcnnatically 
be  insured  unless  they  elect  In  writing 
not  to  be  insured  or  fall  to  furnish  the 
Administrator  information  on  which 
their  premiums  can  be  based.  Veterans 
who  elected  not  to  be  insured  could  later 
choose  to  have  the  coverage  imder  cer- 
tain conditions. 

The  premiums  charged  eligible  vet- 
erans would  cover  only  the  cost  of  in- 
suring standard  lives.  The  Government 
would  bear  the  administrative  cost  of  the 
insurance  and  the  cost  of  the  excess  mor- 
tality attributable  to  the  veteran's  dis- 
abilities. In  general,  the  veterans'  pre- 
miums would  be  deducted  from  their 
compensation,  and  the  Government's 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
would  be  made  from  the  appropriation 
for  compensation  and  pensions  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the 


Government  for  the  mortgage  Insurance 
coverage  would  be  about  $1,575,000  a  year 
and  that  the  first  year's  administrative 
cost  could  be  $200,000  and  thereafter  ap- 
proximately $40,000  a  year. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  the  cost 
to  the  Government  would  come  down 
each  year,  because  as  we  unwind  the  war, 
there  would  be  less  severely  handicapped 
veterans  who  would  come  under  this 
category. 

I  might  also  say  this  would  affect 
around  10,000  severely  handicapped  vet- 
erans. It  is  estimated  approximately  500 
yoimg  men  have  come  under  this  cate- 
gory per  year  diulng  this  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  also,  imqualifledly  support 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
943.  This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
provide  mortgage  life  insurance  for  cer- 
tain seriously  disabled  service  cormected 
veterans  who  have  received  grants  for 
specially  adapted  housing.  A  similar 
measure  passed  this  House  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1970,  Unfortunately,  the  bill  was 
not  acted  upon  In  the  other  body. 

Under  existing  law,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is 
authorized  to  provide  a  $12,500  grant  for 
specially  adapted  housing  to  veterans 
whose  permanent  and  total  service  con- 
nected disabilities  affect  balance  and 
propulsion  and  preclude  their  locomotion 
without  a  wheelchair. 

Unfortunately,  this  magnanimous 
grant  will  not  purchase  the  home.  In 
most  cases,  the  veteran  purchaser  must 
assimie  a  $20,000  to  $25,000  mortgage. 
Because  of  their  serious  disabilities,  few, 
if  any,  of  these  veterans  can  obtain  mort- 
gage protection  life  insurance  from  com- 
mercial sources. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  therefore  pro- 
poses to  provide  mortgage  life  Insurance 
not  to  exceed  $30,000  or  the  amoimt  of 
the  mortgage  loan,  whichever  is  lesser, 
to  this  small  group  of  seriously  disabled 
veterans  at  a  premium  cost  not  in  excess 
of  the  premium  cost  paid  by  the  average 
citizen  for  similar  protection.  The  insur- 
ance would  in  most  respects  be  similar 
to  the  life  insurance  coverage  provided 
for  servicemen.  It  would  be  underwritten 
by  a  commercial  carrier.  The  veteran 
would  pay  a  premium  covering  the  cost 
of  insuring  staijdard  lives.  The  I"ederal 
Government  would  bear  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  insurance  and  the  cost 
of  the  excess  mortality  attributable  to 
the  veteran's  disability. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  esti- 
mated that  a  maximum  of  10,000  veter- 
ans would  be  eligible  for  this  insurance 
at  the  present  time  and  that  about  500 
new  grants  might  be  made  each  year 
in  the  future.  This  is  sound  legislation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  943.  This  bill 
wUl  provide  mortgage  insurance  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  wno 
have  been  the  recipient  of  grants  for 
specially  adapted  housing. 

These  veterans,  for  the  most  part,  are 
paraplegic  and  quadriplegic  veterans. 
However,  any  veteran  whose  disabilities 


have  qualified  him  for  specially  adapted 
housing  is  eligible  for  such  a  grant.  The 
specially  adapted  housing  consists  of 
ramps  and  other  devices  for  veterans  who 
require  a  wheelchair  or  other  propulsion 
device  for  locomotion. 

Because  of  the  serious  nature  of  their 
disabilities,  these  veterans  are  unable  to 
purchase  mortgage  life  insurance  pro- 
tection. The  bill  before  you  will  authorize 
the  (jovernment  to  furnish  such  insur- 
ance protection  at  standard  premiums  to 
the  veteran.  The  insurance  would  be 
underwritten  by  a  commercial  insurer, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  service- 
man's group  life  insurance  coverage. 
The  increased  premium  resulting  from 
the  serious  disability  of  the  veteran 
would  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. After  the  initial  group  of  10.000 
are  insmed,  Mr.  ^?eaker.  it  is  antici- 
pated that  not  more  than  500  new  grants 
might  be  made  each  year.  This  Insurance 
protection  is  important  to  the  recipients 
and  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
service-connected  disabilities  affecting 
this  group  of  veterans,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  well  afford  to  assume  this 
responsibility.  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
passed. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  full  support  for  H.R. 
943  which  will  permit  certain  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  to  have 
mortgage  protection  life  insurance. 

The  bill  Is  aimed  primarily  at  quardl- 
pleglc  or  paraplegic  veterans  whose  dis- 
abilities require  them  to  have  special- 
ly adapted  housing.  The  indomitable 
spirit  of  these  men  Is  an  Inspiration  to 
all  who  know  them  and.  In  my  ju(jig- 
ment,  we  must  assist  them  In  meeting 
needs  they  cannot  fulfill  because  of  the 
injuries  they  have  suffered  In  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  our  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  was  able  to 
move  so  rapidly  on  this  measure.  This 
legislation  was  approved  by  the  House 
last  fall  but,  unfortimately.  died  in  the 
other  body  during  the  lame-duck  ses- 
sion. Hopefully,  our  early  passage  of  the 
bill  in  this  Congress  will  permit  Its  en- 
actment into  law. 

The  proposal  permits  the  Government 
to  sissist  veterans  who.  because  of  their 
serious  disabilities,  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase mortgage  protection  life  Insur- 
ance. Veterans  who  are  eligible  for 
this  assistance  will  pay  the  portion  of 
the  premium  attributable  to  a  standard 
life  expectancy  while  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  bear  the  additional 
cost  caused  by  the  service-connected  dis- 
abiUty. 

This  legislation  is  extremely  worth- 
while and  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted 
unanimously  today. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  H.R  943. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  veterans' 
bills  considered  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESroENT'S  STATEMENT  ON 
CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  President  Nixon 
for  his  very  forthright  statement  on  con- 
siuner  affairs.  I  was  also  pleased  that  the 
President  elevated  his  special  assistant 
for  consumer  affairs,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Knauer,  to  Director  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated OflBce  of  Consumer  Affairs.  Mrs. 
Knauer  has  proven  herself  a  most  capa- 
ble administrator  and  protector  of  the 
rights  of  the  buying  public. 

Some  of  the  worthwhile  features  of 
the  President's  consumer  message  bear 
special  mention.  First  is  the  Consiuner 
Product  Safety  Act.  In  the  past,  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  legislation  to  protect 
children  from  unsafe  products.  The  Pres- 
ident is  carrying  this  one  step  further 
by  insuring  the  protection  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America  from 
hazardous  materials. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  for  a  Consimier 
Fraud  Prevraition  Act  is  the  first  step 
toward  truth  in  advertising.  Too  often 
we  have  seen  customers  lured  into  places 
of  business  through  glmmlckery  adver- 
tising for  unavailable  products  or  sold 
products  which  do  not  meet  advertised 
specifications. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
plans  to  promote  consumer  education  on 
a  nationwide  basis.  In  my  home  state  of 
Mississippi,  Mrs.  Knauer's  office  has  al- 
ready been  instrumental  In  organizing 
consumer  groups  which  in  turn  have 
begim  a  program  of  consumer  education 
in  public  schools.  Consiuner  education  is 
important  for  all  age  groups,  but  It  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  important  for 
America's  young  people.  TTils  is  particu- 
larly true  since  a  rather  large  portion 
of  the  consiuner  dollar  is  being  spent 
by  the  youth  in  our  NaticKi. 

A  fourth  important  feature  in  the 
President's  consumer  message  Is  his  pro- 
posal for  a  Pair  Warranty  Disclosure 
Act.  Too  often  in  the  past  we  have  seen 
consimiers  become  the  imwllllng  victims 
of  meaningless  warrsmties  that  offer  no 
protection  whatsoever  against  defective 
products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  given 
the  Congress  very  significant  pieces  of 
legislation  for  consimier  protection.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in 
studying  each  bill  thoroughly  and  giving 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  our  every  consid- 
eration. 


ACTION  ON  FLORIDA  CANAL  VERY 
STRANGE 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  milliona 
upon  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
on  a  canal  which  was  to  traverse  the 
State  of  Florida. 

Today  that  work  has  ended  and  there 
are  tlie  reservoire,  the  completed  portion 
of  the  canal  which  now  leads  nowhere, 
and  massive  evidence  of  the  unfinished 
project  in  construction  work  which  was 
started  and  will  now  not  be  completed. 

I  have  been  highly  critical  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  entire  matter  has  been 
handled.  Our  congressional  delegation 
was  bypassed  when  the  decision  was 
made  to  abandon  work.  It  would  have 
seemed  that  simple  courtesy  would  have 
dictated  that  we  coiild  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  present  our  side  of  the  ques- 
tion before  that  decison  was  made. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

Now  the  problem  continues  to  become 
more  confusing. 

Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Florida  Defenders 
of  the  Environment  huddled  behind 
closed  doors  on  Monday,  February  22,  to 
disousa  what  will  happen  to  the  land  ac- 
qiiired  for  building  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal. 

While  a  statement  was  made  that  only 
parties  to  a  lawsuit  involving  the  Canal 
should  be  present,  the  newspaper  of  Pa- 
latka,  Fla.  presented  a  different  stoiy. 
Dr.  Lee  Talbot,  an  adviser  on  ecology 
for  President  Nixon,  was  allowed  to  at- 
tend the  session  held  in  a  glass  doored 
banquet  room  as  an  observer. 

The  Palatka  Dally  News  related  that 
another  person  who  seemingly  has  no 
legal  interest  in  the  lawsuit  was  present. 

A  delegation  from  Putnam  County  was 
denied  admission.  The  men  in  this  dele- 
gation could  speak  for  the  people  of  this 
county  about  the  Rodman  Reservoir, 
supposedly  the  main  topic  of  conversa- 
tion at  the  closed  session. 

Yet,  again,  those  most  interested  were 
bypassed. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  strange 
that  those  of  us  who  are  most  directly 
affected  are  bypassed  at  every  state  of 
these  developments.  The  Florida  Con- 
gressional Delegation  was  bypassed  when 
the  decision  to  abandon  work  was  made. 

Now  that  this  decision  has  been  made, 
local  citizens — and  I  point  out  that  the 
neighboring  counties  have  issued  bonds 
in  the  amount  of  some  $9  million  for  their 
local  support  of  the  project — have  been 
bypassed. 

It  does  not  make  sense  unless  some- 
thing that  has  been  increasingly  thought 
about  Is  true. 

Has  the  Cross-Florida  Bai-ge  Canal 
been  sacrificed  for  a  pipeline? 


TO  PREVENT  AMERICAN 
INJUSTICE 

(Hr.  HULL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  one  of  our  Nation's  leading 
newspapers,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, praises  the  legislative  efforts  of  one 
of  our  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Richard 
H.  IcHORD,  Democrat  of  Missouri's 
Eighth  District. 

The  editorial  in  the  February  2  Globe- 
Democrat  points  out  that  Representative 
ICHORD  along  with  bipartisan  support 
from  the  Honorable  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
of  Ohio,  and  Wn.tiAM  J.  Scherle,  of  Iowa, 
both  Republicans,  has  introduced  a  bill 
In  this  House  amending  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  to  provide  additional 
safeguards  for  individual  liberties  in 
time  of  emergency. 

It  concludes  by  saying: 

The  corrective  measures  Introduced  by 
IcHORO  and  Conogressman  John  M.  Ash- 
brook, of  Ohio,  and  Williams  J.  Schehuc,  of 
Iowa,  merit  earnest  consideration. 

I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  Insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Record: 

To   Pebvent   AuaucAN    Injustice 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  calling  for  amendments  to  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act,  which  has  never  been 
used  In  the  20  years  it's  been  on  the  books. 

Congressman  Richard  H.  Ichord  of  Mis- 
souri, a  co-sponsor  of  the  bill,  says  It  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  additional  safeguards  for 
Individual  liberties  In  the  time  of  a  national 
emergency.  He  presents  a  sound  argument 
for  passage  of  the  measure. 

Recalling  the  mass  roundup  of  United 
States  citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  during 
World  War  n,  Ichord  said:  "It  Is  imperative 
that  the  (Congress  enact  a  law  which  will  In- 
sure that  the  Executive  Branch  can  never 
again  t^prehend  and  detain  any  class  of  citi- 
zens on  the  speculation  that  by  virtue  of 
color,  race  or  national  origin  they  might  be 
disloyal  to  the  United  States." 

He  pointed  out  the  roundup  of  Japanese- 
Americans  In  1941  was  based  on  an  Executive 
Order  Issued  by  President  Pranklln  Roosevelt. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  calls  for 
repeal  of  the  act.  The  Senate  on  Dec.  22 — 
without  hearings,  debate  or  recorded  vote — 
approved  repeal. 

Ichord,  however,  contends  repeal  Is  not  the 
solution.  This  course  would  simply  take  us 
back  to  where  we  were  in  1941.  If  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  had  been  In  effect  then, 
he  said,  that  travesty  of  jtistlce  could  not 
have  taken  place  because  the  act  requires 
probable  cause  be  shown  in  a  written  war- 
rant specifically  Identifying  the  Individual. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  act  pro- 
vide that  the  law  cannot  be  Invoked  by  the 
President  In  tlm»  of  emergency  unless  Con- 
gress adopts  a  concurrent  resolution.  Repre- 
sentation by  counsel  for  any  person  detained 
is  also  assured. 

The  corrective  measures  Introduced  by 
Ichord  and  Congressmen  John  M.  Ashbrook 
of  Ohio  and  William  J.  Scherle  of  Iowa  merit 
earnest  consideration. 


TO  EXPAND  COVERAGE  UNDER 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS  OP   1970 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragio 
and  pervasive  instances  of  unemploy- 
ment which  exist  in  our  Nation  today 
continue  at  an  alarming  rate.  Everyone 
is  aware  of  the  frustration  and  anguish 
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which  the  man  who  is  unemployed  ex- 
periences, especially  if  he  has  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  supporting  a  family 
and  a  home.  In  most  cases,  he  must  also 
fulfill  scores  of  other  financial  responsi- 
bilities which  accompany  daily  living, 
whether  it  be  the  cost  of  education  for 
lus  children  or  the  health  of  his  wife.  On 
top  of  this;  the  unemployed  citizen  must 
subsist  on  a  fixed  income.  In  the  face  of 
growing  inflation.  For  a  man,  or  woman, 
to  lose  his  sole  source  of  sustenance,  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  is  an  extremely 
trying  and  degrading  experience.  The 
man  or  woman  out  of  work  is  not  only 
coping  with  inflation,  but  with  a  feeling 
of  hopelessness  and  despair  which  often 
causes  as  great  a  psychological  misery 
as  it  does  a  physical  one.  The  average 
wage  earner  who  is  now  unemployed  la 
further  victimized  by  a  vicious  cycle  of 
rising  consumer  prices,  high  Interest 
rates  and  a  general  decline  in  the  value 
of  his  dollar,  not  to  mention  ever-in- 
creasing health  costs. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  both  the  Federal  and  State 
levels,  to  come  to  the  aid  of  these  people. 
It  is  a  responsibility  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  consistently  refused  to  as- 
sume. Moreover,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  attempted,  in  theory,  to  trade 
inflation  for  unemplojrment.  In  actuality, 
they  have  not  achieved  their  goal.  In- 
stead we  have  to  deal  with  the  compound 
problem  of  high  unemployment  and  con- 
tinuing inflation. 

Of  still  greater  importance,  is  the 
growing  number  of  unemployed  people, 
In  every  occupation  and  field  of  endeavor. 
Both  workman  and  technician,  white  col- 
lar and  blue  collar  workers  alike  have 
been  affected  by  spiraling  rates  of  unem- 
ployment. As  my  colleagues  know,  un- 
emplosmient  imposes  the  same  hardship 
on  everyone,  regardless  of  one's  ethnic 
or  social  background.  It  is  a  hardship 
that  must  be  eliminated. 

Unemployment  last  month  was  6  per- 
cent according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  while  1  year  ago  in  January 
1970  unemployment  was  3.9  percent.  This 
is  quite  a  substantial  increase,  especially 
if  we  realize  that  we  are  actually  describ- 
ing the  state  of  miuions  of  men  and 
women,  not  mere  percentage  points. 
While  the  annual  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  1969  was  3.5  percent,  the 
average  annual  unemployment  rate  for 
1970  was  4.9  percent.  In  my  home  State 
of  Massachusetts,  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment is  a  real  and  devastating  one, 
the  rate  often  climbing  as  high  as  12  per- 
cent of  the  work  force.  Unemployment  is 
like  a  plague.  It  begins  gradually,  then 
spreads  at  an  alarming  rate,  until  it 
flourishes  at  the  epidemic  level  at  which 
it  does  today.  The  people  affected  by  this 
economic  plague  must  receive  treatment 
in  the  form  of  money  to  live  on. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  I  am  today  sub- 
mitting a  bill  which  would  help  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  hardship  placed  on  peo- 
y,  pie  by  the  current  rise  in  unemployment. 
The  bill  would  expand  the  coverage 
granted  under  the  "Employment  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1970."  In  that  bill 
the  Congress  established  on  a  permanent 
basis  a  program  of  extended  benefits 


over  13  weeks  for  unemployed  workers 
who  exhaust  their  right  to  benefits  over 
an  initial  period  of  26  weeks,  thus  bring- 
ing total  coverage  to  39  weeks.  The  new 
bill  would  establish  on  a  permanent 
basis  a  program  of  extended  benefits 
over  an  additional  13  weeks  for  unem- 
ployed workers  who  exhaust  their  right 
to  benefits  over  the  initial  period  of  39 
weeks,  thus  bringing  coverage  to  62 
weeks. 

It  is  impossible  to  sustain  a  standard 
of  living  based  on  39  payments  a  year 
when  a  man  or  woman  lives  all  52  weeks 
of  the  year.  The  person  who  suddenly 
finds  himself  unemployed  one  day  does 
not  see  prosperity  on  the  horizon,  as  the 
administration  does.  For  him.  there  is  no 
reason  to  beheve  that  a  job  is  waiting 
around  the  corner.  The  probability  that 
the  person  will  be  unemployed  for  more 
than  39  weelcs  is  great.  While  encouraging 
that  worker  to  seek  employment  else- 
where, we  must  provide  for  that  person's 
needs.  The  prospect  that  he  or  she  will 
find  a  job  in  the  near  future  is  not  prom- 
ising at  this  point,  as  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  swell  from  month  to  month. 
We  must  help  these  people  face  the  un- 
certainty of  the  future  by  guaranteeing 
them  minimal  financial  security. 

It  is  imperative  that  we,  the  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people,  enact  leg- 
islation that  vpill  lessen  the  hardship 
and  anxiety  of  unemployment.  The  high 
rate  of  unemployment  which  the  Nixon 
administration  has  fostered  through  in- 
action and  the  puisuit  of  unsound  eco- 
nomic policies  must  be  reversed  before 
the  situation  worsens.  The  States  can- 
not carry  the  burden  alone.  They  are 
already  hard  put  to  support  their  bur- 
geoning welfare  roles.  They  must  be  as- 
sisted by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  toward  this  end  that  I  ask  for 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  by  Congress 
to  permit  Federal  sharing  of  the  cost  of 
unemployment  benefits  which  extend 
for  52  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  an  area  in 
which  unemplojrment  is  growing  rapidly, 
mostly  In  the  field  of  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  scientific  development.  I 
hope  that  the  appropriate  committee  will 
give  every  possible  consideration  to  this 
bill. 


LAOS  SITUATION 


(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as 
Southeast  Asia  is  concerned,  these  are 
times  that  trj'  men's  souls.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  engaged  In 
an  important  effort  to  stabilize  the 
situation  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
our  national  interest  and  holding  forth 
some  hope  for  future  peace.  These  efforts 
reached  a  critical  phase  with  the  current 
operation  in  Laos. 

We  ought  not  to  complicate  our  prdb- 
lems  either  by  the  fears  of  panic  or  by 
the  rhetoric  of  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  colleagues, 
and  I  call  on  the  American  pe<vle,  to 
stand  by  our  Government  and  the  poli- 
cies of  our  Government  in  the  Par  East. 


Like  many  other  Americans,  I  have 
been  giving  a  great  deal  of  thought;  to 
the  situation  in  Laos  and  to  our  position 
in  Southeast  Asia  in  general.  This  is  a 
most  serious  and  distressing  situation  to 
all  Americans,  and  particularly  so  to 
those  who  have,  cm*  have  had,  members  of 
their  famihes  personally — and  sometimes 
tragically — involved.  It  is  certainly  not 
least  distressing  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  situation  in  Indochina  Is  unsatis- 
factory basically  because  of  mistakes 
made  in  the  past.  It  is  certainly  highly 
debatable  whether  we  should  ever  have 
engaged  in  such  a  military  venture  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia,  and  in  my  judgment 
it  is  not  debatable  at  all  that — once  hav- 
ing done  this — we  should  have  fought 
the  war.  with  conventional  weapons  only, 
but  with  the  view  to  obtaining,  and  In 
^ich  a  fashion  as  to  have  obtained,  a 
prompt,  decisive,  and  favorable  military 
decision. 

Instead,  we  first  intervened  on  the 
mainland,  and  then  gradually  drifted 
into  military  escalation,  without  ever 
making  a  decision  to  go  in  and  win. 

These  mistakes  had  been  made  when 
President  Nixon  came  into  ofiBce.  He 
had  to  face  and  to  deal  with  the  very 
diflBcult  problem  thereby  created. 

In  this  situation  Presidemt  Nixon  re- 
jected, wisely,  as  I  believe,  the  two  ex- 
tremist arguments.  One  urged  a  much 
belated,  all-out,  and  greatly  expanded 
military  effort — an  effort  which  our  peo- 
ple were  unwilling  to  support.  The  other 
advocated  an  immediate  and  complete 
American  withdrawal,  cutting  our  losses 
and  leaving  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
their  fate.  This  latter  would  In  effect 
have  been  the  end  of  America  as  a  Pa- 
cific power,  perhaps  as  a  world  power, 
and  would  have  left  the  bitter  taste  of 
frustration  and  dishonor  in  the  mouths 
of  many  Americans. 

President  Nixon  has  attempted  a  mid- 
dle way.  That  way  calls  for  negotiation 
with  the  enemy  on  the  one  hand — and  all 
our  proposals  here  have  been  summarily 
rejected.  It  calls  on  the  other  hand  for 
gradual  American  military  withdrawal 
and  for  so-called  Vietnamlzatlon  of  the 
war. 

This  is  a  hard  program,  because  it  calls 
for  continued,  although  reduced,  Ameri- 
can losses,  without  the  promise  of  ulti- 
mate American  victory.  It  calls  also, 
however,  for  the  creation  of  a  viable  and 
friendly  government  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  for  an  honorable  and  suocessful 
maintenance  of  an  American  infiuence 
and  presence  in  the  Pacific  world.  It  has 
called  not  for  any  true  escalation  or 
widening  of  the  war,  but  rather  for  the 
recognition  of  tactical  realities,  by  means 
of  a  successful  incursion  into  Cambodia 
against  enemy  bases  there,  and  through 
a  similar  Vietnamese  incursion  into 
Laos  against  enemy  supply  lines  in  that 
country.  The  success  or  failure  of  thia 
Laotian  effort  hangs  currently  in  the 
balance,  and  its  reasonable  success  is 
very  likely  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
whole  Vietnamlzatlon  program. 

American  authorized  troop  strength  In 
Vietnam  has  decreased  by  more  than 
200,000  over  that  of  2  years  ago,  and  ac- 
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cording  to  plan  will  have  been  decreased 
by  265.000  men  by  the  first  day  of  May. 
Combat  deaths  in  1970  were  over  10,000 
less  than  in  1968.  But  a  residue  of  Ameri- 
can support  troops  may  remain  in  South 
Vietnam,  as  they  have  remained  in  South 
Korea,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time, 
and  they  will  remain — as  the  President 
has  said — so  long  as  American  prisoners 
of  war  continue  to  be  held  by  the  enemy. 

Let  those  who  object  to  these  policies 
dare  to  suggest  as  their  politlctd  plat- 
form that  America  abandon  to  their 
fate  these,  our  fellow  Americans,  who 
are  prisoners  of  war. 

The  course  before  us  is  hard,  but  for 
myself  I  do  not  see  what  else  President, 
Nixon — or  any  President — can  or  could 
do,  given  the  present  circimistances. 

The  President  has  acted  responsibly, 
boldly,  and  with  decision.  He  has  made 
few  promises,  and  has  kept  those  he  has 
made.  In  his  ongoing  effort  for  our  coun- 
try he  needs,  and  he  deserves,  our  sup- 
port. 

CREW  OF  APOLLO  14  VISIT 
CHAMBER  TOMORROW 

(Mr.  PREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  the 
crew  of  Apollo  14  will  be  coming  to  this 
very  Chamber.  This  alone  will  be  an 
honor  for  my  colleagues  and  me  and  yet 
these  three  gentlemen  are  but  a  symbol 
of  something  even  greater.  Fifty  years 
ago,  we  were  lucky  if  we  could  fly  across 
tJie  Atlantic  and  now  we  have  had  six 
men  on  the  moon.  It  Is  amazing  that  our 
country  has  been  able  to  progress  so 
rapidly  in  these  past  few  decades  and  it 
speaks  well  for  our  technology  and 
know  how. 

Today,  when  our  goal  of  reaching  the 
moon  has  been  accomplished  our  space 
program  is  under  severe  attack.  Critics 
are  popping  up  and  asking  "why  go  to  the 
moon  while  people  are  starving  and  suf- 
fering back  here  on  earth?"  What  many 
of  these  people  fall  to  recognize  is  that 
there  is  a  benefit  to  all  on  earth  from 
our  space  program. 

First  and  foremost,  the  technology 
which  took  us  to  the  moon,  has  the  ca- 
pability to  improve  the  living  here  at 
home.  As  Dr.  Thomas  Paine,  the  former 
Director  of  the  National  Administration 
of  Space  once  said: 

Given  all  the  technological  resources  of 
our  country  and  the  money  required  and  we 
could  render  Los  Angeles  a  smog  free  city  in 
ten  years. 

What  Dr.  Paine  was  saying  Is  that 
given  the  national  resources  which  we 
have  we  could  clear  our  Nation  of  smog 
and  air  pollution.  The  same  is  true  of 
almost  any  technological  problem.  From 
our  space  program  can  come  the  sci- 
entist, the  engineer,  and  the  technician, 
all  with  the  slall  needed  to  solve  these 
problems.  In  fact,  it  is  because  of  this 
capability  that  I  have  worked  with  the 
colleges  in  my  district,  and  with  Federal 
agencies  to  establish  "Project  Retro," 
a  retraining  center  to  move  these  skilled 
technicians  Into  the  fields  of  environ- 


mental sciences  and  urban  planning. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  three  astro- 
nauts is  a  symbol  of  American  techno- 
logical know-how. 

But  there  are  other  benefits  from  our 
space  program.  Soon  there  will  be  an 
orbital  lab.  It  is  here  that  scientists  will 
conduct  experiments  to  better  the  well- 
being  of  mankind.  If  Louis  Pasteur  had 
not  experimented,  we  would  not  have 
penicillin'- today.  The  same  may  well  be 
true  of  our  experiments  in  outer  space. 
One  thing  is  certain,  the  presence  of  an 
orbital  lab  and  eventually  the  space 
shuttle  will  assist  in  our  understanding 
of  the  universe  aroimd  us.  The  presence 
of  a  telescope  in  outer  spsw:e  will  elimi- 
nate that  interference  of  our  atmosphere. 
The  ability  to  study  the  effects  of  the 
suns  radiation  on  our  planet  sind  the 
seismic  experiments  carried  out  in  the 
Apollo  missions  are  just  a  few  examples 
where  space  and  the  marmed  space  flight 
program  has  and  will  benefit  us.  There 
are  a  multitude  of  others. 

In  brief,  the  achievements  of  these 
three  astronauts  and  the  people  involved 
in  the  space  program  are  just  the  be- 
ginning. Their  knowledge  and  ability  to 
solve  problems  will  continue  to  improve 
the  well-being  of  man  and  will  continue 
to  be  one  of  America's  most  important 
national  resources. 


GREATER  SECURITY  NEEDED  FOR 
CAPITOL  HILL 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bomb  that  exploded  In  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol  this  morning  comes  as  a 
shock  to  all  Americans,  but  as  no  sur- 
prise to  those  of  us  who  long  have  antici- 
pated just  such  a  calamity  In  view  of 
the  ridiculously  lax  security  measures  In 
force  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Six  years  ago,  on  January  13,  1965,  I 
took  the  House  floor  calling  for  greater 
security  measures.  This  was  shortly  after 
a  member  of  the  American  Nazi  Party 
charged  into  the  House  Chamber  and 
disrupted  a  session.  At  that  time  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  create  a  bipartisan 
special  committee  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  Capitol  Hill  security.  No  action 
was  taken  on  my  resolution. 

Two  years  later,  on  February  1,  1967, 
I  reintroduced  this  resolution,  pointing 
out  that  crime  on  Capitol  Hill,  including 
the  Capitol  Building,  five  office  buildings 
and  grounds,  had  risen  51  percent  over 
the  previous  year.  Again,  my  resolution 
was  left  to  gather  dust  in  committee. 

What  does  it  take  to  open  the  eyes  of 
Congress  to  the  fact  that, through  its 
laxity  it  is  endangering  th^ilves  of  thou- 
sands of  Capitol  Hill  employees  and 
tourists,  to  say  nothing  of  jeopardizing 
these  priceless  and  historic  buildings 
which  house  irreplacable  treasures  dat- 
ing back  to  the  very  foimding  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  in  Washington.  It  Is 
bravado  of  the  most  foolish  kind  to  pre- 
tend that  real  and  present  physical  dan- 
gers do  not  exist,  and  to  ignore  a  tighten- 
ing of  security  that  will  apply  not  only 
to  Hill  personnel,  but  to  visitors  as  well. 


In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  growing  concern  many  of 
us  feel  over  unauthorized  persons  using 
office  facilities  in  the  House.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  situation  Is  on  the  Senate 
side,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  one  House  Mem- 
ber presently  permits  use  of  his  office  as 
headquarters  for  a  private  organization 
lobbying  against  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Another  group  issues  a  news  bulletin 
called  "Leadership  Letter"  out  of  1709 
Longworth  Office  Building,  a  two-room 
suite  assigned  as  "additional  space"  to  a 
House  Member.  I  understand  that  the 
House  leadership  is  aware  of  these  abuses 
of  taxpayers'  property  but  allegedly  is 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do  about  it.  The 
steps  to  be  taken  are  clear  enough  and 
on  the  books.  No  Member  has  authority 
to  turn  over  office  space  to  further  the 
lobbying  efforts  of  any  private  organiza- 
tion no  matter  how  worthy  may  be  their 
goals. 

It  is  this  sort  of  slipshod  administra- 
tion that  has  led  to  slipshod  security  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Ironically,  the  explosion  this  morning 
comes  just  17  years  to  the  day  after  the 
Puerto  Rican  nationalists  shot  up  the 
House  Chamber,  gravely  wounding  a 
number  of  Members.  I  submit  that  under 
present  lax  security,  a  repetition  could 
occur  in  either  Chamber  at  any  time. 
As  for  gaining  access  to  the  Capitol 
Building  at  night,  despite  prefunctory 
police  protection  at  building  entrances, 
it  is  child's  play  to  get  into  any  of  the 
buildings,  and  through  the  network  of 
connecting  tunnels,  to  reach  the  Capitol 
Building  at  any  time. 

We  were  fortunate  that  no  lives  or  in- 
juries can  be  counted  among  the  costly 
damages  of  this  morning's  bomb  explo- 
sion. Next  time.  Innocent  victims  may  be 
Involved.  In  order  to  prevent  a  "next 
time"  from  occurring,  I  am  revising 
my  original  resolution.  New  legislation, 
which  I  will  introduce  within  the  next 
few  days,  will  call  for  creation  of  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Congress,  composed  of 
members  of  both  parties  from  House  and 
Senate,  to  investigate  and  report  recom- 
mendations for  Insuring  greater  security 
In  the  Capitol  and  adjacent  buildings. 

I  hope  that  the  (pongress  will  be 
prompt  in  acting  on  my  resolution. 


REPEAL  OP  CERTAIN  EXCISE  TAXES 
BY  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
COULD  BE  A  PRIME  SOURCE  OP 
ADDITIONAL  INCOME  FOR  STATES 
AND  LOCALITIES 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
4.  1971,  President  Nixon  sent  a  message 
to  the  Congress  detailing  a  proposal  he 
first  outlined  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  for  sharing  Federal  revenues 
with  the  States.  The  President  has  pro- 
vided the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  with  a  clear  concept  of  the  bold 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  help  relieve 
the  various  States  and  municipalities  of 
their  ever-mounting  fiscal  burdens,  and 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  to 
effectively  meet  the  needs  of  their  people. 
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It  is  clear  that  unless  something  is 
done,  many  State  and  local  government 
units  face  bankruptcy. 

In  short  our  federal  system  faces  the 
greatest  trial  of  our  history.  A  new  direc- 
tion is  imperative  if  we  are  to  slow  down, 
and  hopefully  reverse,  the  cmitinued  ero- 
sion of  private  and  State-local  respon- 
sibility that  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  steady  accumulation  of  Central  Gov- 
ernment direction.  A  new  set  of  fiscal 
conditions  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  res- 
cue federalism  in  the  United  States. 

The  President's  proposals  outline  a 
possible  path  of  rescue.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  carmot  lock  the  door 
to  other  possibilities  for  providing  addi- 
tional sources  and  avenues  of  relief. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  clear  and  manifest 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  examine  rigor- 
ously the  President's  proposals,  and  if 
alternatives  must  be  accepted,  to  accept 
them. 

I  have  gone  over  the  President's  pro- 
posals with  a  great  deal  of  care.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  work.  Therefore,  I  have 
joined  with  other  Members  of  this  body 
In  sponsoring  the  legislation  that  will 
transfer  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing 
Into  law. 

Since  the  President  and  others  have 
detailed  the  specifics  of  the  proposals,  I 
will  not  venture  a  polnt-by-point  reex- 
amination. I  think,  however,  it  might  be 
worthwhile  to  go  Into  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  concept. 

In  general,  revenue  sharings  has  the 
following  advantages  over  other  practi- 
cal alternatives: 

Revenue  sharing  is  simple,  straight- 
forward, clear,  and  direct  in  its  concep- 
tion and  operation; 

It  provides  the  States  with  more  dis- 
cretion and  greater  fiscal  autonomy  than 
do  other  alternatives; 

It  is  not  a  stopgap  measure  but  puts 
substantial  funds  in  the  governments 
that  face  the  major  responsibilities  for 
social  goods  and  services; 

It  is  closely  hitched  to  the  growth  of 
the  economy,  and  would  automatically 
increase  at  a  pace  greater  than  the 
rates  of  other  taxes; 

It  is  fiexlble  enough  to  be  employed 
to  achieve  precise  and  explicit  policy 
goals  through  adjustments  in  base,  rate, 
amount,  and  distribution: 

It  would  enhance  public  confidence  In 
State  and  local  government  by  better 
enabling  them  to  meet  local  needs; 

It  would  cut  redtape  involved  with 
categorical  grants-in-aid;  and 

It  has  ample  precedent  in  other  coun- 
tries, at  the  local-State  level  in  this  coim- 
try,  and  in  infinitesimal  form  at  the 
Federal-State  level — ^thus  insuring  ade- 
quate examples  and  experience  upon 
which  to  draw  in  undertaking  a  major 
new  commitment. 

There  are,  however,  and  I  would  be 
the  first  to  recognize  them,  cogent  argu- 
ments against  revenue  sharing; 

Revenue  sharing  would  cost  additional 
money  unless  other  programs  are  cut; 
and 

Revenue  sharing  would  simply  com- 
pound the  confusion,  waste,  and  ineffec- 
tiveness associated  with  governmental 
spending  because  many  States  and  local 


governments  are  not  as  professionalized 
as  the  Federal  Government. 

These,  however,  are  arguments  that 
do  not  stand  up  against  the  hard,  cold 
light  of  reality.  Levels  of  professional- 
ism are  constantly  rising  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  Responsiveness  is  great 
at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
complete  misfeasance  at  the  local  level 
could  be  any  more  wasteful  than  that 
caused  by  the  sheer  size  and  Inertia  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  the  totality 
of  duplication  under  existing  programs. 

Much  more  convincing  than  these 
arguments  is  the  contention  that  under 
tax  sharing,  the  resE>onsibility  for  raising 
revenue  will  be  divorced  from  the  au- 
thority to  spend  it. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  empha- 
size my  support  for  the  President's  reve- 
nue-sharing proposals. 

However,  we  must  also  be  realistic  and 
look  to  providing  contingency  proposals 
in  the  event  it  flounders  on  political  op- 
position. Already  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  indicated  their  opposi- 
tion to  revenue  sharing.  Substantial 
nimibers  of  the  opposition  have  put  forth 
alternative  proposals  such  as  the  fed- 
eralization of  all  welfare  programs. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  insight 
to  know  that  the  President's  program  is 
in  for  some  tough  sledding. 

So  it  stands  to  reason  to  have  a  work- 
able alternative  that  stands  on  its  own 
merits  and  meets  the  critical  objections 
to  revenue  sharing. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  pleased  to  In- 
troduce a  bill  which  will  accomplish  the 
following : 

First.  It  will  provide  a  source  of  addi- 
tional revenue — some  $6  billion — ^to  the 
States. 

Second.  It  will  do  this  without  the  im- 
position of  Federal  strings. 

Third.  It  continues  the  criterion  that 
the  responsibility  of  raising  revenue 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  right 
to  spend  it. 

I  would  add  that  this  measure  allows 
the  States  much  greater  latitude  and 
discretion  than  do  the  other  alternatives 
proposed. 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  to  pro- 
vide a  source  of  additional  revenue  for 
the  States. 

Why  a  tax  cut? 

Revenues  of  State  and  municipalities 
Increase  directly  and  indirectly  through 
tax  cuts. 

Indirectly,  they  increase  from  the 
economic  expemslon  generated  by  tax 
reduction.  Directly,  Federal  tax  cuts  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  non-Fed- 
eral sector  to  take  up  the  slack  of  a  tax 
decrease  in  increased  State  or  local  taxes. 

Estimates  are  not  as  predictable  of  the 
Increase  to  State-IoctJ  revenues  from 
Federal  tax  cuts  as  from  other  meth- 
ods of  assistance  but  prof.  Walter  Heller, 
using  flgures  for  1964-65.  Indicates  that 
"an  estimated  $3  billion  extra  a  year  is 
flowing  Into  State-local  coffers  from  the 
1964  tax  cut  alone,  a  7-percent  Increase 
for  both  State  and  local  tax  revenues." 

Prof.  Dell  S.  Wright  has  stated  that 
if  Kief's  figures  are  correct  "then  the 


Federal  tax  cut  was  responsible  for  near- 
ly 90  percent  of  the  $3.5  billion  in  added 
tax  revenue  obtained  by  the  State-local 
sector  in  fiscal  1965  over  1964." 

According  to  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  statistics.  Federal  edcohol  ex- 
cise tax  collections  for  fiscal  year  1970 
were  $4.6  billion.  For  tobacco  they  were 
$2,093  billion.  Between  the  two  we  are 
looking  at  some  $6.6  billion  that  could  be 
used  by  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  increase  their  revenues. 

The  figure  exceeds  the  President's  pro- 
posals for  general  revenue  sharing  which 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  billion. 

At  this  point  I  to  insert  a  table 
showing  a  breakdown  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  tax  collections  during  fiscal  1970 
by  Internal  Revenue  regions,  districts, 
and  States.  It  gives  a  rough  approxima- 
tion of  the  amount  each  State  would 
stand  to  benefit  by  if  the  Federal  excise 
and  tobacco  excise  taxes  were  repealed 
It  follows: 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  COLLECTIONS  OF  FEDERAL  ALCOHOL 
AND  TOBACCO  EXCISE  TAXES  BY  STATES  FOR  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1970 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


State 


Alcohol       Tobacco 


North  Atlantic  region 

New  York .'.'..'.'..'.'. 

Maine " 

Massachusetts 

Vermont '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Connecticut '".".'.'.'.'." 

New  Hampshire '.'".'.'.'.'." 

Rhode  Island. .'.'"'"II" 

Mid-Atlantic  regiofl 

Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia.' 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania '.[',[ 

Virginia _ 

Delaware 'SJ_ 

Southeast  region ]""" 

Georgia '".'..." 

Alabama HH 

South  Carolina '.'.'.'".'.'.,'." 

North  Carolina '.'"..' 

Mississippi '_"_ 

Florida "" 

Tennessee 

Central  region 

Ohio '.""." 

Michigan '.'..'.". 

Indiana '...'.'.'..'. 

Kentucky lllIIIll 

West  Virginia I.""" 

Midwest  region 

South  Dakota " 

Illinois 

Iowa. 


North  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Southwest  region 

New  Mexico 

Te«as 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Arltansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Kansas 

Western  region 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Montana 

Hawaii 

California 

Arizona 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Utah 

Washington 

Office  of  International  Operations. 
Puerto  Rtco 


621,964 

363, S63 

2,437 

172. 0S8 

102 

71,801 

302 

11,402 

776,893 

267.396 

260,976 

240,  333 

8,137 

51 

130,607 

10,450 

2.362 

719 

12,  774 

232 

81,118 

22.950 

,544,447 

259, 379 

259,914 

324,609 

694,259 

6,285 

801.817 

68 

479, 111 

408 

98 

136,654 

7,834 

125, 435 

52,208 

201,759 

685 

93, 278 

44 

63,222 

581 

41,281 

1,161 

1,406 

598, 695 

176 

SS 

866 

4,980 

505.246 

2,483 

12,476 

116 

38 

72,231 

70.199 

70,199 


866 

17 


47 
226 


509,016 

68 

41 

24,861 

484,046 

i,'i4o,'n8 

958 

2,078 

2,014 

1,124,203 

'"ii,"472 

162 

433, 148 

890 

4 

459 

431,562 

233 

12 


7 
1 
1 

170 


91 


9 
80 


1 

10,022 
10,022 


United  States,  toUl 4,746,382    2,094,212 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  accumula- 
tive statistics  that  show  exactly  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco on  a  statewide  basis.  Library  of 
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Congress  economists,  however,  indicate 
that  consumption  patterns  are  relatively 
similar,  with  few  exceptions,  across  the 
Nation.  Therefore,  distribution  of  the 
revenue  dividend  would  be  divided  among 
the  States  on  the  general  basis  of  popu- 
lation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  repeal  of 
these  taxes  at  the  Federal  level  will  not 
mean  the  end  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's supervisory  and  enforcement  ac- 
tivities over  alcohol  and  tobacco  manu- 
factures. Under  the  bill,  occupational 
taxes  wUl  continue  to  be  collected  by  the 
Treasury.  According  to  the  Department's 
figures,  occupational  taxes  for  fiscal 
1970  amounted  to  $19,745,000.  During 
the  same  period,  costs  associated  with 
administration  and  enforcement  activi- 
ties were  $29,625,000.  Therefore,  we  are 
looking  at  a  deficit  of  around  $10  mil- 
lion— an  amount  that  could  be  made  up 
from  the  general  fund 'or  from  an  in- 
crease in  the  occupation  tax.  I  trust  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  give 
very  close  attention  to  this  detail  when 
they  consider  this  legislation. 

In  my  judgment  passage  of  this  meas- 
XCK  will  enable  the  States  and  the  po- 
litical subdivisions,  who  bear  the  heaviest 
duty  and  responsibility  vmder  our  fed- 
ersil  system,  to  maintain  and  upgrade 
their  level  of  services  to  the  American 
citizen.  To  fulfill  these  commitments  they 
must  have  a  greater  share  of  the  Nation's 
fiscal  resources. 

In  conclusion,  the  problems  of  our 
States,  cities,  and  counties  are  unique.  A 
solution  designed  for  Baltimore  will,  more 
often  than  not,  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Bowling  Green.  Ohio.  Thus  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  we  do  something  to  help  the 
States  and  local  governments  finance 
their  own  programs,  and.  in  this  way.  in- 
sure the  flexibility  that  will  allow  them 
to  set  their  own  priorities.  /' 

I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body  will 
give  this  measure  very  serious  considera- 
tion. 


WAR  CRIMES:   THE  BITTER  FACTS 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
war  spreads,  so  does  the  possibility  and 
danger  of  additional  war  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  American  soldiers.  Yet,  the 
Military  Establishment  continues  to  ig- 
nore or  downplay  not  only  the  factual 
existence  of  these  ghastly  horrors  but  It 
also  refuses  to  question  the  issue  of  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  war  crimes  past 
and  present. 

Today,  along  with  21  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  reintroducing  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing a  full-scale  congressional  inquiry 
of  American  war  crimes  and  war  crime 
responsibility.  Joining  with  me  in  back- 
ing this  resolution  are  Mr.  Diggs.  Mr. 
Rangil,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Collins  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr.  Mttchsll,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
ScHzuxR.  Mr.  Edwakos  of  California,  Mr. 
Eckhardt,  Mr.  Comyim,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEixR,  Mr.  MixvA,  Mr.  Subxklino,  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Hklstoski,  Mr. 
Dow,  and  Mr.  Badillo. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Defense  Department 
blatantly  ignores  its  responsibility  to  deal 
with  war  crimes.  Instead,  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment attempts  to  pin  the  blame 
on  lower  echelon  personnel — men  such  as 
Calley.  Henderson,  and  soon,  I  presume, 
Medina — while  refusing  to  acknowledge 
that  the  prime  responsibility  lies  at  the 
highest  levels  of  civilian  and  military 
command. 

Indeed,  to  all  intent  and  purpose,  the 
Military  Establishment  acts  as  if  war 
crimes  are  minute  aberrations,  the  de- 
ranged acts  of  men  temporarily  enraged 
by  the  horrors  of  combat.  Of  course  in 
some  cases,  that  is  true.  But  there  have 
been  far  too  many  instances  of  pre- 
meditated atrocities  for  this  excuse  to 
be  accepted  anymore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  material  I  shall  now 
insert  into  the  Record  is  for  the  most 
part  some  of  the  most  gruesome  and 
beastly  testimony  that  I  have  ever  read. 
The  transcript  which  follows  is  that  of 
the  National  Veterans  Inquiry  on  U.S. 
War  Crimes  in  Vietnam  held  last  Decem- 
ber here  in  Washington.  The  inquiry  was 
undertaken  by  the  Citizens  Commission 
of  Inquiry  in  order  that  the  American 
public  and  Government  realize  the  ter- 
rible realities  of  war  atrocities  as  an  in- 
tegral component  of  our  illegal.  Insane, 
and  Immoral  adventurism  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  testimony  contained  in  the  tran- 
script is  blunt.  But  blunt  also  has  been 
the  Government's  ridiculous  efforts  to 
bypass  or  soft-pedal  the  responsibility 
for  these  actions.  Congress  represents 
the  people  of  America,  and  I  believe  the 
people  are  sick  of  the  war,  sick  of  the  war 
crimes,  and  sick  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment's handling  of  these  problems. 

The  transcript  follows : 
Transceipt 

INTRODTJCnON 

Johnson.  My  name  Is  Robert  Bowie  John- 
son, Jr.  I'm  a  Vietnam  veteran.  ex-Army 
captain,  and  West  Point  graduate.  I'm  cur- 
rently a  veteran  coordinator  of  the  National 
Citizens  Commission  ol  Inquiry  on  U.S.  War 
Crimes  In  Vietnam.  On  behalf  of  the  Citizens 
Commission.  I'd  like  to  welcome  you  to  the 
National  Veterans  Inquiry  on  U.S.  War 
Crimes  In  Vietnam. 

Most  of  you  have  received  the  Bchedules 
of  when  the  veterans  will  testify.  This  after- 
noon, nine  members  of  the  Amerlcal  Divi- 
sion will  testify.  After  that.  Noam  Chomsky 
will  deliver  a  brief  perspective;  and  after 
that  the  testimony  on  ground  combat  opera- 
tions will  continue  until  4:30  pm. 

Initially,  six  witnesses  here  will  testify. 
They'll  be  interviewed  by  regional  coordi- 
nators. After  each  witness  testifies,  we  ask 
that  the  press  hold  their  questions  to  about 
five  mlnutM;  then  after  aX\  veterans  have 
testified  we  will  open  the  floor  up  again  for 
questions.  Should  there  be  any  question 
relating  to  procedure  or  scheduling,  these 
questions  will  be  directed  to  Mr.  Tod  Ensign 
or  Mr.  Jeremy  Rlfkln,  national  coordinators 
for  the  Citizens  Commission. 

Let  me  introduce  our  first  witness,  Mr. 
Mike  McCusker. 

MIKE   IC'CTTSKEB 


MoCusKXK.  My  name  Ib  Mike  MoCuiker.  I 
am  an  ex-Marine.  I  was  dlacbarged  as  a  ser- 
geant. I  enlisted  In  the  reserves  In  1959  In 
July;  served  six  years  In  the  reserves;  and 
then  In  1965  went  active  duty  for  two  years. 
which  means  I  had  eight  years  of  service. 
While  In  the  reserves,  I  was  trained  in  Recon, 


which  meant  that  I  became  a  jumper,  a  para- 
chutist, scuba,  and  all  the  other  John  Wayne 
varieties.  In  the  two  years  that  I  was  active 
I  was  what  was  called  a  combat  correspond- 
ent for  the  First  Marine  Division  In  Vietnam, 
generally  out  of  Cbu  Lai.  In  that  position  I 
saw  damn  near  everything  from  command 
to  the  field.  Perhaps  an  Indication  of  that  is 
an  Interview — off  the  cuff,  which  I  under- 
stand you  know  well  enough — with  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  First  Marine  Division 
at  that  time,  and  said  that  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety was  Ignorant  and  superstitious,  the 
children  were  raised  as  thieves  and  liars;  we 
could  do  nothing  with  the  old;  the  children 
themselves  should  be  taken  from  their  fami- 
lies and  indoctrinated  all  their  lives  In  gov- 
ernment camps.  A  colonel,  on  an  Interview 
with  him,  said  hie  job  was  to  kill  gooks— 
except  I  knew  better  what  to  write,  and  put 
It  a  different  way,  such  as  country,  Qod. 
duty,  and  devotion,  helping  these  people 
even  though  both  of  us  knew  It  was  a  lie. 
and  not  worth  considering  as  far  as  the  mili- 
tary was  concerned.  Lifers  and  NOOs  con- 
tinually referred  to  Vietnamese  as  gooks.  In- 
ferior, of  no  worth.  As  a  reporter  I  oould  not 
write  of  these  things,  nor  could  X  write  of 
atrocities,  nor  coiild  I  write  of  the  treatment 
of  POW's;  I  could  not  write  of  women  fight- 
ing with  the  VC.  nor  of  women  or  children 
taken  prisoners,  nor  of  harassment  and  In- 
terdiction fire,  of  even  napalm,  which  was  re- 
terred  to  as  Incender-gel  about  halfway 
through  my  tour. 

My  job  essentially  was  to  cover  things  up 
from  the  press,  to  be  the  PR,  and  come  off 
with  the  Marine  Corps  looking  like  a  shining 
knight  on  a  white  horse.  If  anything  was 
coming  up  that  would  embarrass  the  Marine 
Corps,  we  were  to  take  reporters  someplace 
else  and  make  sure  that  they  didn't  know 
about  It.  The  general  trend  was  to  allude  in 
our  stories  to  all  Vietnamese  as  Communists, 
not  only  dehumanizing  them  but  indicting 
them  as  something  that  we  are  programmed 
to  fear  and  abhor.  Every  dead  Vietnamese 
was  counted  as  Viet  Cong,  because  they 
would  not  be  dead  if  they  were  not  Viet 
Cong,  whether  they  were  ninety  years  old  or 
six  months  old.  The  body  count  was  any  pool 
of  blood,  and  I  used  to  think  that  perhaps 
multiplied  by  seven.  The  vUlagers  were  de- 
stroyed or  forcibly  removed  to  New  Life 
Hamlets — which  Is  what  they  were  called— 
which  were  nothing  more  than  concentra- 
tion camps  with  barbed  wire  and  machine 
gims.  The  huts  were  too  close,  there  was 
hardly  any  food — which  forced  beggars  and 
whores  of  once-proud  farmers.  And  perhaps 
that  was  the  most  degrading  atrocity:  the 
garbage  cans  of  the  different  battalions  and 
companies,  they  would  allow  one  or  two 
Vietnamese  to  empty  these  garbage  cans  into 
their  buckets — which  also  let  the  Marines 
think,  after  these  farmers  were  reduced  to 
nothing  else,  that  these  people  must  be  in- 
ferior If  they  lived  out  of  garbage  cans. 

Now  there  are  two  Incidents,  perhaps,  that 
are  of  p>artlcular  value  as  far  as  atrocity 
Is  concerned.  They  were  SOP  and  they're 
examples  of  general  procedure. 

One  happened  on  my  mother's  birthday. 
October  27.  1966.  northwest  of  the  Chu  Lai 
perimeter,  at  a  village  called  Due  Pho.  It 
was  a  large  village  complex.  A  sniper  killed 
a  staff  sergeant,  so  the  skipper  pulled  us 
back  and  then  ordered  nape  [Napalm]  on 
the  village  Itself.  "Just  napalm  the  hell  out 
of  it."  When  we  went  In  later,  after  the  flres 
burned  down,  there  were  many,  many  bodies 
of  old  women  and  men.  But  I  think  the 
worst  was  thirty  dead  children  who  had  been 
laid  out  for  us  to  see  by  the  survivors,  who 
got  the  hell  out  of  there  before  we  got  in. 
They  laid  these  children  out  for  us  to  see 
In  one  courtyard,  and  from  being  com- 
pletely— just  their  bodies  mutilated,  to  some 
of  these  kids  looking  like  they'd  just  been 
sunburned,  all  of  them  were  dead,  all  of 
them  were  very  young — boys  and  girls  both. 
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Another  time  we  destroyed  two  entire 
villages — which  was  a  month  earlier  than 
that.  One  of  our  old  men,  a  man  who  bad 
been  around  for  six  months,  got  hit  by  a 
sniper.  The  battalion  went  Into  a  frenzy 
and  destroyed  these  two  villages  In  the  Pln- 
applo  Forest,  which  was  southwest  of  Tarn 
Ky  about  ten  miles.  Everything  living  died. 
It  was  just — It  was  mad,  It  was  Insane. 
Everything  died  and  burned,  and  there  was 
nothing  left,  nothing  left  of  those  two 
vlUages. 

The  general  trend  in  Vietnam  at  that  time 
that  I  was  there,  for  the  entire  year.  If  you 
received  incoming  rounds,  sniper  rounds  from 
a  village,  one  or  two  or  three,  you  called  in 
artillery  strikes  on  that  village,  you  na- 
palmed  that  village;  whether  It  was  artUlery 
or  air.  whichever  was  the  closest.  And  this 
was  Indiscriminate  and  this  was  usual. 

MoDEEATos.  Mike.  In  that  vUlage  you  last 
described,  coiild  you  estimate  the  amount  of 
civilian  casualties? 

McCosKFR.  The  village — It's  really  very 
hard  to  estimate  the  casualties.  I  would  say 
anywhere  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fifty. 
I  can't  really  say,  because  bodies  even  that 
day  were  burned,  thrown  into  huts  that  were 
burning  and  tossed  In  there.  So  It's  very,  very 
hard  to  get  an  estimate.  Of  course,  the  situa- 
tion report  on  It  was  essentially  that  we  en- 
gaged a  very  large  enemy  force,  and  I  forgot 
how  many  KIAs  were  listed;  but  then  again, 
the  body  count  you  cannot  take  It  for  worth 
anything. 

Moderator.  Could  you  estimate  the  date  of 
that  Incident,  Mike? 

McCusker.  Yes,  that  was — If  I  remember 
the  correct  date,  it  would  be  7  September, 
1966. 

Moderator.  Perhaps  It  would  be  good  to 
have  some  questions  at  this  point  If  there  are 
any  from  any  of  the  members  of  the  press. 

Floor.  Was  there  ever  any  Investigation  of 
either  of  these  incidents,  7  September  or  27 
October,  by  the  1st  Marine  Division  or  any 
other  agency? 

McCtrsKER.  No,  there  was  no  investigation. 

Floor.  Why  not?  Why  do  you  think  there 
was  no  Investigation? 

McCttsker.  Essentially  because  I  would 
Imagine  nol)ody  thought  It  out  of — nobody 
thought  to  question  It.  It  was,  as  I  said  by 
this  time  SOP,  and  you  can  consider  the 
embarrassment  of  Insanity  on  coming  down 
from  It. 

Floor.  Could  there  have  been  an  Investiga- 
tion that  you  dldnt  know  about? 

McCtjsker.  There  oould  be  a  lot  of  things 
I  didn't  know  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
generally  we  were  kept  In  Ignorance.  One  unit 
didn't  know  what  the  other  unit  was  doing. 
So  the  average  troop  really  had  no  idea  ex- 
actly what  was  going  on  except  In  his  own 
platoon.  Now  In  that  time  when  the  thirty 
dead  children  were  burned  and  na|>almed. 
by  the  way.  a  captain  came  to  me.  because  he 
knew  I  was  the  reporter,  and  he  said.  "Look 
what  the  Viet  Cong  did  to  their  own  people." 
And  I  got  very  angry  and  I  said,  "The  Viet 
Cong  dldnt  do  this.  I  saw  the  strikes  and 
that's  napalm."  And  he  said,  "Well  I  think. 
Sergeant  McCusker,  you  had  better  write  that 
the  Viet  Cong  did  this." 

Floor.  Did  you  write  that? 

McCxTSKEB.  I  didn't  write  anything  on  that 
■tory. 

Floor.  Who  was  the  officer? 

McCtJSKER.  He  was  a  captain.  I  dont — I 
cant  even  remember  his  name.  He  was  I 
think  the  battalion,  perhaps  the  t>attallon 
8-1,  If  I  remember  correctly,  but  Fm  not 
sure.  Another  thing  too.  If  we  did  write  In 
our  stories  the  things  that  we  did  see,  there 
was  absolutely  no  chance  of  them  getting  out 
anyway,  because  every  story  you  ttinied  In 
flrst  went  to  your  divisional  office,  throvigh  a 
•taff  sergeant,  through  a  gunnery  sergeant, 
through  a  lieutenant,  and  then  a  major,  and 
tben  It  was  sent  to  the  Combat  Information 


Bureau  at  3rd  Marine  Amphibious  Head- 
quarters In  Danang,  across  the  river  from 
General  Walt's  headquarters.  And  each  story 
which  had  already  gone  through  this  red- 
lining procedure  went  through  more  lifers 
like  gunnery  sergeants.  It  went  through  a 
captain,  for  final  analysis,  and  then  up  to  a 
colonel  for  final  analysis — before  It  was  ever 
released  to  the  press.  So,  no  matter  what  you 
tried  to  do,  even  through  your  stories,  there 
were  so  many  checks  and  counterbalances 
that  by  the  time  your  story  got  out.  If  there 
was  anything  that  you  bad  put  In,  It  was 
completely  devoid  of  it;  it  was  just — all  the 
life  was  taken  out  and  there  was  nothing 
but  a  shiny  little  shallow  story  about  Viet- 
namese love  us  and  the  Marines  succeeded 
again  and  every  battle  was  a  great  victory. 

Floor.  Mr.  McCusker,  could  you  give  us 
the  names  of  the  villages  and  the  dates 
that  this  happened — pinpoint  this  just  as 
close  as  you  possibly  can? 

McCtjskir.  The  two  villages  that  were  de- 
stroyed? 

Floor:  Yes. 

McCusKXR.  It  was,  as  I  said,  ten  mUes 
northwest — well,  about  ten  miles  due  west 
of  Tam  Ky.  It  was  down  from  Hill  488  where 
Howard  got  his  medal  of  honor,  and  it  was 
in  the  same  area  where  the  same  battalion 
had  gotten  into  a  fire  fight  the  month  before. 

Floor.  And  the  dates? 

MoCusKKR.  The  date,  as  I  said,  approxi- 
mately, as  closely  as  I  can  remember  was  7 
September  that  this  happened,  this  Incident. 

Floor:  Both  of  these  Incidents? 

McCusKJCH.  The  incident  of  the  dead  chil- 
dren was  27  October,  1966.  as  I  said  it  was 
my  mother's  birthday,  which  to  n.^  was  an 
irony  Ijecause  It  seemed  like  her  children 
were  dead. 

Floor.  Have  you  reported  these  Incidents 
before? 

McCdsker.  No,  I'm  afraid  I  never  officially 
reported  either  of  these  two  incidents. 

Floor.  Why  haven't  you.  seeing  as  it  hap- 
pened four  years  ago  and  being — 

McCtrsKEB.  Oh,  I  have,  I  have,  since  I've 
been  out  of  the  Marine  Corps,  I've  written 
of  these  Incidents,  I've  spoken  of  these  In- 
cidents, m  the  Marine  Corps  I've  spoken  of 
these  incidents  but  I  never  did  anything 
official. 

Floor.  What  I'm  driving  at  Is  why  do  you 
choose  now  to  come  here  and  instead  of,  if 
you  feel  this  was  an  atrocity. 

McCusker.  All  right.  I  wrote  the  Fulbrlght 
Commission  about  this.  I  received  nothing 
but  an  Innocuous  answer.  Everytlme  I've  ever 
written  anything  to  the  government,  and  I 
have  carbons  of  these,  you  jusrt  receive  an 
answer  that  says,  yes,  we'll  check  into  this, 
and  we'll  call  you  later  about  it,  and  you 
hear  nothing.  Fve  done  this  many  times, 
until  you  Just  throw  up  your  hands  in  dis- 
gust, you  know  it's  just  going  to  be  swept 
under  the  fioor.  And  I  have,  as  I  said,  car- 
bons of  damn  near  every  letter  I've  ever 
written,  even  to  the  prisoner  of  war  Issue — 
H.  Roes  Perrot,  to  which  I  never  received  an 
answer.  Also  the  Saigon  news  correspondent 
who  said  the  Army  was  lying — he  was  Imme- 
diately made  a  chaplain's  assistant.  I  wrote 
to  the  Fulbrlght  Commission  which  said  It 
was  going  to  begin  to  check  Into  the  man- 
agement of  news  by  the  Pentagon,  and  mili- 
tary news,  and  I  received  nothing  but  a  little 
answer  saying,  well,  we  don't  have  enough 
time  to  really  call  this  commission  right  now. 
It's  very  interesting  testimony  you  have, 
but  we'll  call  you  later. 

Floor.  Is  It  your  impression  that  these  In- 
cidents were  the  exception  or  were  these  the 
rule? 

McCusKXR.  No,  These  were  not  the  excep- 
tion. Oh,  pardon  me,  these  are  not  the  rule. 
I'm  sorry.  I'm  getting  all  fuddled  up — these 
are  not  exceptions;  these  are  generally  the 
rule.  Now.  What's  an  atrocity?  The  killing 
down  of  one  man  running  in  the  field?  Well, 


In  other  testimony,  wherever  you  naped  a 
vUlage,  the  villagers  were  running  from  It, 
helicopters  would  shoot  them  down.  Under 
the  general  operating  procedure  that  any- 
body ruiming  must  be  a  Viet  Cong  or  he 
wouldn't  run  from  you.  It  was  not  taken  into 
account  that  he  might  be  just  scared  to 
deatii  and  he  knows  what  the  hell  you're 
doing.  And  so  they  were  shot  down  in  the 
field  as  they  were  running  through  the  pad- 
dies. No.  these  were  the  general  rule,  whether 
It  was  the  shooting  down  of  one  man  or 
whether  two  vUlages  were  hit. 

Floor.  What  battalion  was  this? 

McCusKEB.  This  was  the  First  Battalion, 
Fifth  Marine  Regiment,  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion. 

Floor.  In  both  these  particular  Incidents. 

McCusker.  In  both  these  particular  inci- 
dents, yes. 

Floor.  Who  was  the  commanding  officer  at 
that  time? 

McCusker.  I'm  sorry.  We're  not  going  to 
give  names,  it's  on  file  who  he  is. 

Floor.  Well,  If  It's  on  file,  can  you  tell  us? 

McCusker.  Well 

Floor.  What's  the  reasoning  there? 

McCusker.  Okay.  The  reason  for  not  giv- 
ing any  particular  names  is  once  again  we're 
going  to  lay  it  back  on  individuals.  And,  the 
whole  thing  for  this  Investigation  is  to  take 
It  away  from  individuals  and  not  lay  the 
blame  back  on  them  again  and  make  It  as 
if  it  were  Isolated.  That  this  Is  the  highest 
policy  possible;  that  field  grade  officers  were 
present  at  this  time  and  the  field  grade  offi- 
cers yet  were  imder  orders  themselves. 

Floor.  You're  absolving  the  CO  of  the  bat- 
talion as  just  doing  his  duty  ixnder  stand- 
ing orders,  are  you? 

MoCusKKH.  I'm  absolving  him  as,  in  essence, 
the  same  way  I'm  absolving  myself.  That  he 
was  just  as  much  a  victim  of  the  rigid  struc- 
ture In  which  he  was  involved,  which  espe- 
cially his  whole  career  was  Involved  and  so 
he  was  frozen  within  that  position  and  could 
not  do  much  more.  And  he  was  under  orders 
as  I  was  tinder  orders.  And  I  felt  a  great 
sense  of  powerlessness. 

Moderator.  We'd  like  to  move  to  the  next 
witness,  Mr.  McCusker,  unless  there  Is  a 
really  pressing  other  question.  We've  got 
five  other  guys. 

OANUL  K.  AMXaOITK 

Moderator.  Danny  Amlgone  will  be  speak- 
ing to  the  problem,  the  area  of  mistreatment 
of  civilians  in  ground  combat.  Dan? 

Amigone.  Thank  you.  Chuck.  Oood  after- 
noon. My  name  is  Daniel  K.  Amlgone.  I'm 
from  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  queen  city  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  I  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Army  after  I  received  my  master's 
degree  from  Arizona  State.  As  you  know  Ari- 
zona State,  or  Arizona,  is  a  big,  conservative 
hotbed  of  American  politics,  and  at  the  time 
I  really  thought  that  what  all  we  were  do- 
ing in  Vietnam  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
So  I  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army 
and — for  a  three-year  hitch  by  the  way — 
and  to  this  day  I  regret  that.  At  any  rate, 
I  went  through  basic  and  ATT  because  I 
had  plans  of  going  into  OCS,  but  just  before, 
just  before  my  actual  departure  for  OCS  at 
Fort  Bennlng,  they  had  a  review  board  In 
my  behalf  and  they  decided  I  was  not  officer 
material  because  of  various  views  that  I 
had  had  during  basic  and  ATT.  And  this  I 
believe  starts  the  whole  process. 

But  cmyway,  after  they  refused  my  applica- 
tion to  OCS.  they  sent  me  to  Germany  and  I 
was  over  in  Germany  for  three  months  and 
I  volunteered  for  Vietnam,  not  Uke  a  lot  of 
these  people  who  have  testified  here  before. 
I  actually  volunteered.  At  any  rate,  I  went 
to  Vietnam  in  March  of  1968.  March  of  1968 
I  arrived  at  Blen  Hoa  and  Blen  Hoa  just  bad 
been  cleared  of  the  Viet  Cong.  It  was  just 
right  after  Tet.  I  dldnt  have  too  much  In- 
ooimtry  training  because  we  were  really 
badly  needed,  and  I  was  assigned  to  Com- 
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pany  D.  3rd  Battalion.  7th  Infantry,  199th 
Infantry  Brigade  and  we  were  called  the  Red 
Catchers.  And  this  began  my  career  In  Viet- 
nam, I  was  assigned  to  a  Infantry  unit  as 
11  Bravo,  which  is  an  Infantryman  because 
all  the  training  I  bad  was  during  basic  and 
AIT. 

And  this  training  I  think  Is  very  Impor- 
tant to  the  whole  philosophy  that  goes  Into 
the  mind  of  a  m&n  that  goes  Into  the  front 
lines  over  In  Vletnaun.  Basic  Is  Just,  as  they 
say.  basic,  you  know.  They  teach  you  how  to 
Are  usually  a — In  my  case  It  was  an  M-14. 
They  teach  you  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
drill,  and,  etc.  Once  you  get  Into  advanced 
infantry  training,  the  process  gets  stepped 
up  and  the  process  gets  more  Involved. 

And  I  heard  a  question  before  about 
racism.  Well,  racism  starts  in  AIT.  Advanced 
Infantry  Training.  It's  not  a  raslcm  desig- 
nated against  the  Blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans; 
it's  racism  designed  toward  the  Vietnamese 
people.  On  the  ranges  when  you  are  firing 
for  record  score  to  qualify,  you're  taught  by 
your  platoon  sergeant  and  the  man  who  Is 
the  Instructor  to  holler  kill  every  time  you 
squeeze  that  trigger,  and  you're  killing  a 
gook,  as  they  call  them.  And  this  is  really 
where  racism  goes.  They're  not  people  any- 
more, they're  gooks.  They're  not  Vietnamese, 
they're  gooks.  So  on  the  bayonet  range,  your 
drill  sergeant  would  holler.  "What's  the  spirit 
of  the  bayonet?"  And  the  people  would  as 
they  lunged  Into  their  targets,  would  say. 
"kill.  kill,  kill."  So  that's— its  the  spirit  of 
killing  that  these  Infantrymen  have  when 
they  go  over  to  Vietnam.  It's  really  Imbedded 
into  them.  And  they  get  over  to  Vietnam 
and  we  practice  what  they  have  taught  us. 

There's  one  esi>eclally — topic  I  want  to  get 
Into,  and  that's  the  question  of  McNamara's 
Brigade.  In  1967.  because  of  the  drainage  of 
manpower  in  the  United  States.  Secretary  of, 
I  believe.  Defense  McNamara  needed  more 
manpower  to  fill  the  ranks  over  In  Vietnam, 
In  the  Infantry.  So  what  he  did  was :  lowered 
the  mentality,  mentality  standards  for  ac- 
ceptance, accepting  men  into  the  armed 
forces  especially  the  Army.  What  happens  to 
these  men — In  particular  I  remem.t)er  one 
man  was  in  my  company.  He  was  a  platoon 
sergeant  In  basic,  acting  platoon  sergeant.  I 
remember  this  one  man  who  came  up  to  me. 
He  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  a  black  boy 
from  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  he  was  married 
and  had  four  kids,  and  he  couldn't  even  read 
the  letters  that  his  wife  wrote  home  to  him. 
The  Army  had  accepted  him  for  combat  duty. 
The  Army  was  going  to  send  him  to  para- 
trooper school  and  eventually  to  Vietnam. 
The  man  asked  me  to  read  his  letter  to  him, 
and  I  re€id  his  letter  to  him  and  I  said,  "Well, 
what  are  you  going — are  you  going  to  write 
to  her?"  And  he  said,  "I  don't  know  how 
to  write." 

What  had  happened  was  that  the  Army 
had  drafted  this  man,  and  then  put  him 
through  a  three-we«k  course  so  that  he  could 
learn  how  to  write  his  name  and  sign  his  pay 
voucher.  And  what  happens?  These  men  go 
through  this  killing  process.  They  learn  to 
kill  and  they  go  to  Vietnam  and  they  do 
kill,  and  they  do  get  killed,  because  given 
the  fact  that  their  reactions  are  a  lot  slower 
than  a  man  with  a  normal  Intelligence,  they 
haven't  been  told  that  when  you  hear  a 
bullet  fly  you're  supposed  to  duct.  All  they've 
been  told  how  to  do  Is  to  kill.  So  they  kUl 
and  they  get  killed.  And  U  you  look  at 
Morning  Reports— Morning  Reports  is  a  doc- 
ument, a  document  that  registers  your  KIAs 
which  are  people  killed  In  action,  or  yoxir 
wounded  people— you  will  find  a  dispropor- 
tionately high  number  of  people  were  these 
'678.  I  say  were  because  the  Army  had  gotten 
a  little  grief  about  this,  and  they  changed 
their  system  from  using  US  or  RA  to  social 
security  nuiiibers.  That  way  they  could  hide 
anybody  tbey  wanted  to. 
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At  any  rate,  theee  people  go  to  Vietnam  and 
they  die,  And  these  people,  I'd  like  to  point 
out,  they  come  from  the  ghettos.  They  come 
from  the  squalid  areas  of  this  country.  They 
come  from  Appalachla.  they're  blacks,  they're 
Puerto  Rlcans.  they're  poor  whites.  And  I 
personally  believe  it's  a  sort  of  genocide,  a 
genocide  In  both  ways,  a  genocide  in  the 
effect  that  they're  using  the  poor  to  fight  the 
poor  over  in  Vietnam. 

So  what  happens  when  we  get  over  there? 
Well,  as  I  say  I  arrived  In  the  country  Just 
after  Tet.  and  about  the  first  week  in  the 
country  I  witnessed  my  first  atrocity.  We 
were  In  the  middle  of  a  fire  fight,  in  the 
middle  of  a  fire  fight,  and  this  GI  to  the  left 
of  me.  ahead,  captured  a  peasant  girl.  And 
he  raped  her.  raped  her.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fire  fight,  raped  her  and  then  when  she  tried 
to  get  away,  she  killed — he  killed  her.  And 
it  was  written  off  as  a  KIA.  enemy  casualty 
killed  in  combat. 

And  one  more  Incident  I'd  like  to  bring  up. 
I  did  not  actually  see  it,  but  It  happened 
when  we  were  out  on  a  patrol.  We  had  cap- 
tured three  enemy  prisoners  and  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  evening,  we  decided  to 
hold  them  in  our  camp.  And  we  held  them 
and  the  next  morning  all  three  of  them  were 
dead,  and  they  were  shot  in  the  back.  And 
the — one  of  the  platoon  sergeants  who  were 
on  duty  at  the  time  claimed  the  victory  for 
killing  them  in  the  back  saying  that — he  said 
that  they  tried  to  esce^e  but  what  actually 
came  out  later,  that  he  really  Jiwt  killed 
them.  He  loosened  their  binds  and  Just  killed 
them.  And  we  both  times  went  to  the  CO. 
both  times,  and  he  said,  "Well,  that's  war." 

Moderator.  Excuse  me,  Dan.  How  did  it 
come  out  that  he  had  killed  them?  Did  any- 
one see  him? 

Amigone.  Well,  nobody  really  saw  him  kill 
them  but  he — one  night  he  got  drunk  and 
it  came  out  through  his  spirits. 

Moderator.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Anaig^ne  from  the  press? 

Pi/JOR.  You  support  that  a  disproportionate 
number  of  the  poor  were  killed  because  I 
think  you  said  their  responses  were  slower. 
Would  it  be — would  that  be  the  case,  or 
would  it  be  the  case  that  a  disproportionate 
number  of  them  are  sent  up  to  the  front 
lines? 

Amioone.  Well — a  very  high  rate  of  this 
1967's  that  I'm  talking  about,  that's  where 
they  go.  The  Army  cannot  vise  them  any- 
where else.  And  the  real  sad  part  of  it  Is, 
after  they  have  used  them  for  two  years  and 
If  they're  still  alive  after  their  two  year  peri- 
od, they  cannot  re-enlist  in  the  army  because 
the  Army's  standards  are  too  high  for  re- 
enlistment.  And  yet  they  have  fought  their 
war  for  two  years. 

Floor.  You  said  that  you  went  to  your  CO 
after  each  of  these  incidents.  Did  you  fear 
any  kind  of  harassment  or  reprisal  for  doing 
that,  or  in  fact  did  any  such  harassment  or 
reprisal  happen  to  you? 

Amicone.  Well,  the  first  time  I  was  like- 
as  I  said,  I  was  brand  new  in  the  country. 
And  he  says,  "Well,  you'll  see  this  happen 
all  the  time.  Just  brush  It  off."  The  second 
time  it  happened  late  In  my  career  and  I 
soon  after  got  wounded  myself  and  was  sent 
back. 

Floor.  So  you're 

Amioone.  Nothing  really  happened,  no. 

Moderator.  Are  there  any  more  questions? 

Amicone.  I'd  like  to  add  one  more  thing. 
We've  heard  about  officers,  and  I'd  like  to 
Just  relate  one  incident.  A  fellow  member 
of  the  199,  Just  back  here:  what  happened 
was,  I  believe  it  was  In  May  or  April,  In  April 
of  1968 — we  were  operating  in  a  very  dense, 
a  very  highly  vegeUted  area  called  the 
Pineapple.  It's  outside  of  Saigon.  And  the 
night  before,  a  sister  company  of  mine  went 
into  this  area  and  had  suffered  60  per  cent 
casualty.  And  it's  very  heavy  booby-trapped. 
So  what  happened  was  that  our  company 


was  given  the  orders  to  go  into  it  the  next 
night.  And  my  CO  said.  "No.  I  will  not  go 
In."  And  the  colonel  said,  "You  go  in  or  else 
I'll  relieve  you  of  the  command."  And  my 
CO  called  back  and  said,  "I  stand  relieved  of 
my  command."  And  we  didn't  go  in  that 
night.  Well,  another  company  went  in  and 
suffered  almost  50  per  cent  casualties  that 
night. 

GREG    MOTOKA 

Moderator.  I'd  like  to  introduce  the  next 
witness,  Mr.  Greg  Motoka,  from  Philadel- 
phia— correction,  from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Motoka.  My  name  Is  Greg  Motoka.  I  ser\'ed 
with  the  4th  Battalion,  47th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, 9th  Infantry  Division,  4th  Corps,  Ben 
Tre  Province,  South  Vietnam,  from  January 
1969  to  June  of  1969. 

The  first  thing  that  really  struck  my  mind, 
the  reason  why  I  might  be  testifying  here 
today:  well,  I  was  being  transferred  from 
an  engineering  unit  to  an  Infantry  unit  there 
In  Dae  Tau.  The  commanding  general  of 
the  9th  Infantry  Division  made  a  statement 
to  all  the  men  who  had  Just  finished  divi- 
sion training  there  at  base  camp  at  Dae 
Tau.  And  he  said,  quote,  he  stated,  "We 
have  the  highest  body  co\mt  of  any  division 
of  South  Vietnam.  We're  proud  of  It,  and 
with  your  men's  help,  we're  going  to  keep  It 
that  way." 

And  soon  after  I  was  transferred  to  my 
unit  there.  It  was  easy  to  understand  why 
they  had  such  a  high  body  count.  Ah,  from 
the  very  first  mission  out — we  had  set  up  an 
ambush  patrol  outside  of  a  village.  Alr- 
strlkes  had  been  called  in,  near,  around  the 
village,  and  the  lieutenant's  orders  were — 
he  said.  "Set  up  a  machine  gun."  an  M-60 
machine  gun  with  an  M-16  rifleman  beelde 
him,  facing  up  the  trail.  I  had  my  back  to 
him.  facing  down  the  trail.  The  lieutenant's 
orders  were  very  specific  to  the  machine 
gunner  and  to  me  to  shoot  anybody  that 
comes  down  that  trail.  Anybody.  He  made 
no  specifications  or  quallflcatlona  whether 
they  were  carrying  weapons  or  not.  Well, 
someone  came  down  the  trail.  It  was  a 
woman  carrying  her  child.  And  following  our 
lieutenant's  orders,  they  were  shot.  And  the 
only  thing  the  lieutenant  had  to  say  about 
that  was,  "Let's  get  out  of  here."  Not  be- 
cause he  really  dreaded  the  sight  of  blood, 
but  because  he  figured  we'd  wasted  enough 
time  in  .  .  .  Also  going  on  a  few  operations 
later — ^we  had  Just  broken  camp  in  the 
morning.  This  was  around  the  beginning 
of  May.  I  was  the  point  man.  I  might  also 
add.  for  our  squad.  I  was  walking  down  the 
trail  and  coming  through  the  trail  where 
I  was — there  was  another  trail  going  to  meet 
In  a  p>oint.  a  Junction  there.  Well,  I  could  see 
on  top  over  the  grass  the  heads  of  three 
Vietnamese  walking  down,  I  ooiild  see  from 
their  shoulders  up.  And  I  stopped  the  squad 
and  I  sent  back  word  to  the  lieutenant: 
three  Vietnamese  coming  down  the  trail. 
The  response  was  almost  instantaneous:  kill 
them.  So.  I  killed  them.  Just  like  that.  At 
the  time  I  was  elated  over  It,  you  know.  And 
I  wanted  to  go  up  and  check  to  get  the 
rlfies  because  I  hadn't  seen  any  rlflee,  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  carrying  them  and 
perhaps  get  a  rifle  as  a  souvenir.  Well,  when 
I  started  down  the  right  side  of  the  trail 
where  they  were  supposedly  laying,  the  lieu- 
tenant called  me  back  and  moved  me  in 
another  direction.  Also,  this  kept  In  the  pol- 
icy of  never  being  allowed  to  see  who  you 
shot  or  fired  at. 

Our  operations  would  begin  going  down 
the  river.  I  might  add  I  was  a  Riverine  Force, 
what  we  called  ourselves.  We  worked  all  the 
way  up  and  down  the  Mekong  River.  Upon 
going  down  the  river,  we  carried  three  boats 
each  equipped  with  two  fifty  caliber  ma- 
chine guns,  two  grenadiers,  and  a  rifleman 
supplied  by  Navy  personnel.  An  area  on  the 
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bank  was  saturated  with  prep  fire.  I  mean 
It  was  so  completely  devastating  that  you 
could  not  see  the  shoreline  any  more,  you 
couldn't  see  anything  but  the  smoke  from 
the  grenades,  the  bullets,  the  fifty  caliber 
machine  gims.  I  asked  the  reasoning  behind 
this,  and  it  was  said,  to  clear  away  any 
booby  traps  or  any  land  mines  that  might 
have  been  set.  Well,  this  makes  sense  but 
there's  only  one  thing  that  doesn't,  because 
we  never  landed  where  we  had  set  up  the 
prep  fire,  which  la  absolutely  asslnlne.  Many 
tunes  m  the  very  close  sight  of  villages  and 
of  towns  and  hamlets.  This  Is  one  reason  I 
think  it's  so  completely  asslnlne  to  ask.  "Well, 
why  didn't  you  report  to  your  commanding 
officer  any  war  crimes?"  Mainly  because  your 
c:>inmanding  officer  is  ordering  you  to  com- 
m:'  the  war  crimes. 

One  other  thing  I  might  also  add  as  far  as 
this  body  count  goes.  Both  times  this  wom- 
an and  chUd  were  killed,  five  VO  were  re- 
ported killed.  When  three  Vietnamese  were 
killed,  carrying  no  weapons,  this  was  re- 
ported as  seven  Vietnamese  were  killed.  The 
captain  ordered — talked  to  all  of  us  point 
men  and  said — he  says,  "Anything  gets  in 
your  way  in  that  trail,  you  blast  it."  He  says, 
"If  you  find  any  blood,  well  give  you  credit 
for  a  body  count."  And  that  means  a  Sach 
Oong  award  or  perhaps  a  three-day  in-coun- 
try R  and  R. 

One  other  incident  that's  mentioned  here 
that  I  Just  want  to  explain.  When  I  was  in 
the  engineers,  we  had  set  up — we  were  build- 
ing a  bridge  outside  of  a  village.  At  the  time, 
an  ARVIN  company  had  moved  in  fairly  close 
to  the  village  and  fighting  had  broken  out. 
All  of  our  engineer  company  was  pulled  back 
to  our  perimeter  except  for  five  men  who 
stayed  there  to  guard  the  bridges  that  they 
were  working  on.  I  was  one  of  the  five  men. 
Napalm  strikes  were  called  in  very,  very 
close  to  that  village.  Like  the  undergrowth 
was  so  thick,  I  couldn't  see  any  actual  ham- 
lets going  up  but  I  could  see  the  smoke  com- 
ing from  very  close  to  that  village.  A  few 
minutes  later  a  man  was  walking — came 
walking  out  of  that  village  across  the  pon- 
toon bridge  we>bad  made  temporarily,  and  he 
proceeded  to  walk  down  the  road.  Our  ser- 
geant ordered  him  stopped,  and  he  wanted  to 
hold  him  for  questioning  not  because — ^he 
didn't  want  to  give  him  any  medical  assist- 
ance because  his  face  was  badly  burned.  He 
didn't  want  to  give  him  any  medical  assist- 
ance, but  he  thought  he  might  be  a  pos- 
sible VC  suspect.  He  sent  me  to  ask  my  lieu- 
tenant-colonel what  we  should  do  with  him, 
and  I  related  the  Incident  to  the  colonel,  who 
happened  by  a  coincidence  to  be  there.  He 
said,  "Just  get  him  out.  Just  get  him  away 
from  here."  I  guess  he  thought  it  wasn't  im- 
portant enough  to  help  because  his  skin  was 
yellow  and  he  had  slanted  eyes.  That's  about 
It. 

Bob  Johnson.  I  might  add  one  thing. 
The  question  was  raised  many  times  about 
reporting  war  crimes.  WeU,  I  Just  want  to 
say  that  during  four  years  at  West  Point 
while  I  was  there  and  In  my  time  In  the 
Army,  we  were  never  taught,  never  received 
one  meaningful  hour  of  instruction  at  the 
ellUst,  the  so-called  cream  of  the  crop  In- 
stitution not  one  meaningful  hour  of  in- 
struction on  the  rules  of  land  warfare.  And 
If  we,  the  so-called  professionals,  didn't  know 
what  war  crimes  were,  who  did?  I  didn't  know 
what  war  crimes  were,  what  the  rules  of 
land  warfare  were,  until  I  returned  from 
Southeast  Asia.  Are  there  any  questions  of 
Greg  Motoka  from  the  press,  the  audience? 
PuKiR.  Did  you — you  were  in  the  9th  Di- 
vision, right? 
Motoka.  Right. 

Floor.  Did  you  ever  see  a  kind  of  helicop- 
ter called  a  "gook  mobile?" 
Motoka.  The  gook  mobile? 
?w>0R.  Yeah. 
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Motoka.  Is  it  a  particular  kind  of  hell- 
copter? 

Floor.  It  was  the  commanding  general's 
helicopter  at  Uhl's — but  I  don't  know  If  it 
was  there  during  his  tenure. 

Motoka.  No,  not  offhand.  I  really  couldn't 
say.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Floor.  Were  you  there  during  Uhl's — 
during  General  Uhl's  command? 

Motoka.  I  really  don't  know  his  name.  I 
never  paid  attention  to  any  of  the  generals' 
names  or  anything.  I  was  there  from  January 
of  1969  to  June  of  1969. 

Floor.  You  didn't  know  the  name  of  your 
division  commander? 

Motoka.  No.  I  didn't  know  the  mjne  of  the 
division  commander — at  the  time  I  probably 
did,  but  it's  been  so  long  that  I  forgot  It. 

Floor.  Can  I  ask  you  to  explain  again — 
I  know  that  you  Just  amplified  one  of  the 
questions  but  you  said  it's  asslnlne  to  con- 
sider reporting  to  your  CO  for  war  crimes 
because  it  Is  your  CO  who  Is  ordering  you  to 
do  the  war  crimes? 
Motoka.  Exactly. 

Floor.  Well,  you  see  there  Is  a  chain  of 
command  in  the  military  whereas  you  are 
to  report  anything  up  the  chain  of  command. 
If  you  see  anything — well,  not  even  neces- 
sarily war  crimes,  but  In  this  case  it  would  be 
war  crimes — you  would  report  it  up  to  your 
next  highest  echelons,  level.  All  right.  The 
highest  echelon  there  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity was  the  CO.  and  he  was  the  one  who 
ordered  me  there  at  the  time  to  shoot  the 
Vietnamese.  So  If  he's  the  one  telling  me, 
what's  the  sense  of  reporting  to  him? 

Moderator.  WeU,  when  all  Vietnamese  in 
Vietnam  generally  are  treated  with  disgust. 
It's  very  hard  to  understand  that  you're  In- 
volved in  a  war  crime.  Most  of  the  GIs  feel — 
well,  they're  the  enemy.  They're  In  a  free- 
fire  zone,  they  support  the  VC  maybe,  so 
they're  the  enemy.  You  don't  think  in  terms 
of  It  being  a  free  fire  zone.  Orders  don't  come 
down  and  say:  go  out  and  murder  prisoners. 
They  say,  as  has  been  said  here,  get  me  a 
bigger  body  count.  And  it's  understood 
what's  to  be  done.  The  search  and  destroy 
policy  teaches  GIs  not  to  value  human  life 
and  property.  It  doesn't  teach  them  in  their 
minds  to  go  commit  a  war  crime.  But  what 
we're  saying— what  I  say  is  that  atrocities  in 
Vietnam,  the  torture  of  prisoners  and  so  on. 
is  a  logical  consequence  of  our  inhuman  pol- 
icy m  Vietnam.  Any  other  questions  from  the 
press  or  members  of  the  audience? 

Floor.  In  your  unit  did  you  ever  hear  the 
terms:  pacification,  civic  action,  winning 
hearts  and  minds? 

Motoka.  Sure.  There  was  a  pacification 
process.  I  forget — Chleu  Hoi,  the  Chieu  Hoi 
program,  yes.  This  was  very  interesting.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  because  members  m  Chleu 
Hoi,  the  so-called  VC  who  gave  themselves 
up.  were  supposed  to  be  given  outstanding 
treatment  and  put  in  seciire,  what  they  call 
secure  areas.  I  happened  to  visit  by  chance 
a  secure  area  one  time.  I  passed  by.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  concentration  caiiq>  with  a 
barbed  wire,  machine  guns  pointed  out  even- 
tually In.  But  this  is  what  they  mean  by 
"pacification  process"  in  the  delta.  It  was 
the  big  Chleu  Hoi  program:  turn  yourselves 
in  and  we'll  put  you  in  this  pacified  area, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  prison.  That's 
their  extent  of  pacification. 

Moderator.  Another  very  conmion  euphe- 
mism, used  at  the  highest  levels,  for  the  de- 
struction of  Vietnam,  Is  a  program  called 
Nation  Building.  It's  caUed  Nation  BuUdlng 
I  was  briefed  on  it  and  participated  in  it  in 
Vietnam.  And  of  course  It's  not  nation  build- 
ing at  all,  it's  nation  destroying. 

Floor.    Can    I   carry   that    question    Just 
one  step  further? 
Motoka.  All  right. 

Floor.  Your  unit,  or  other  units,  did  they 
attempt  to  practice  civic  action  aside  from 


teUing  of  a  body  count?  What— the  other 
side  of  the  coin. 

Motoka.  We  had  one  thing  where  we  would 
go — the  only  civic  action  that  we  had  was 
checking  ID  cards.  As  far  as  going  out  to 
give  medical  help  or  medical  support  to 
wounded  or  Injured,  there  was  none.  On  one 
Instance  I  know— we  had  to  go  through  it 
many  times,  we  went  to  small  villages  to 
check  for  ID  cards.  Upon— a  few  Incidents  I 
know,  the  people  didn't  have  an  ID  card. 
They  were  dragged  forcibly  from  their  ham- 
let while  their  wife  and  children  would  beg 
and  plead  and  cry  on  their  hands  and  knees 
to  let  them  go.  but  you  are— the  atmoajhere 
Is  so  entirely  oppressive  to  everytxjdy  that 
Its— you're  so  numb  that  you  Just  dont 
care.  But  they're  down  on  their  knees  plead- 
ing  with  you,  and  that's  the  extent  of  the 
pacification. 

Moderator.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much, 

KENNETH   BARTON    OSBORN 

Moderator.  Gentlemen,  our  next  witness 
will  be  Kenneth  Barton  Osborn,  from  Wash- 
lng1»n,  D.C. 

Osborn.  Mike,  here.  Just  provided  me  with 
my  own  documentation,  which  I'd  provided 
him  with  earlier.  My  name  Is  Kenneth  Barton 
Osborii.  I  live  here  in  Washington  and  I'm 
a  student  here  at  American  umverslty.  In 
the  InternaUonal  Service  Division.  This  Is' my 
DD  214.  which  proves  that  I  was  honorably 
discharged  this  past,  lets  see,  October  of  1968. 

I  entered  the  Army — can  you  all  hear  me 

I  entered  the  Army  in  1966  and  was  released 
from  active  duty  in  October  of  1969,  and 
this  is  the  form  that  proves  that. 

I  was  in  Vietnam  from  September  of  1067 
untU  December  of  1968.  My  M06  In  the  Army 
was  97C40,  which  simply  Is  described  as  an 
area  Intelligence  specialist.  I  was  trained  at 
Fort  Holablrd  from  AprU  of  1967  untU  right 
before  leaving  for  Vietnam  in  September  of 
3  967. 

My  Job  in  the  Army  is  described  overUy 

unclasslfiedly— as  that  of  an  area  intelligence 
specialist;  that  is,  I'm  supposedly  famlUar 
with  the  geographical  area,  culture  in  that 
area— and  work  to  provide  croea-cultural 
empathy  faculty  for  the  Army,  that  la,  so 
they  can  understand  the  culture  into  which 
they  go  on  any  operational  basis.  In  fact, 
when  we  started  the  program  at  Fort  Hola- 
blrd— ^we  were  there  a  couple  of  days  for  gen- 
eral orientation  and  when  the  class  was  orga- 
nized, sat  down  koA  in  walked  a  colonel  who 
was  a  military  inteUigenoe— a  fuU  oolontf 
in  the  Army — ^who  gave  us  what  they  can 
the  scare  lecture.  He  described  to  us  that 
what  we  were  going  to  be  trained  for  was 
not,  in  fact.  Just  area  ^>ecialty,  but  the  func- 
tion of  what  they  oall  a  case  ofncer.  or  an 
agent  handler.  This  is  the  Job  of  q>ottlng, 
analyzing,  recruiting,  training  and  running 
and  terminating  agents,  who  in  fact  are  bro- 
ken down  as  principal  agents  who  run  nets 
and  sub-agents  who  are  in  fact  the  people 
In  the  field  who  are  gathering  Information. 
There  are  two  basic  functions  in  military 
intelligence:  that  of  the  oounter-intelligence 
agent,  who  supposedly  does  Just  that — coun- 
ter the  enemy's  InteUigenoe — and  the  clas- 
sified function,  which  is  denied  by  our  gov- 
ernment, of  the  overt,  active,  aggressive  col- 
lection of  InteUigenoe.  It  was  my  Job  to  per- 
form that  classified  function. 

Of  ooxuBe,  the  starting  point  with  the  ori- 
entation at  Holablrd  was  that,  all  this  that 
we  were  going  to  be  trained  to  do  was 
against  the  Geneva  Aooords,  Mid  if  we  had 
moral  compunctions  about  it,  we  could  opt 
out  of  the  program  if  we  wanted  to.  If  we 
had  none,  you  Just  go  ahead  and  play  along 
with  the  program — be  trained  this  way,  and 
then  they  would  return  to  us  as  a  resiUt  the 
privilege  of  autonomy  frcan  the  mllltsxy. 
That  Is,  at  one  point  in  our  training  we 
would  be  released  from  uniform,  from  mlU- 
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taxy  structiire,  we  would  be  subservient  to 
only  a  few  people.  In  other  words,  we  would 
be  more  or  lees  free  agents. 

This  did  happen  when  I  got  to  Vietnam. 
I  worked  In  the  Danang  area — that's  the 
I  Corps  area — and  ran  agent  nets  there.  I 
won't  go  Into  an  awful  lot  of  detail  that's 
unnecessary;  It's  sufficient  to  s»y  that  I  orga- 
nized nets  In  the  I  Corps  area  and  provided 
lead  Information  to — I  was  with  the  625th 
military  intelligence  group,  with  their  1st 
Battalion  In  the  I  Corps  area.  Traveled  there 
under  the  cover  of  a  GS-7  and  later  a  G8-9 
as  I  promoted  myself  during  the  year. 

I  lived  under  a  cover  name  which  Is  not 
my  own  name — which  Is  not  necessary  to  go 
into.  I  guess,  and  lived  there  In  a  house  In 
Danang  City  and  served  using  organizations 
being  the  Ist  Marine  Division,  the  3rd  Marine 
Division,  the  3rd  Marine  Amphibious  Force, 
Army  units  such  as  the  Amerlcal  Division 
down  in  Lower  I  Corps,  the  7th  Armored 
Cavalry,  which  was  in  An  Kay,  emd  later 
came  up  to  Danang' When  I  first  g^t  there, 
there  was  no  llalsfm  with  the  using  units, 
and  I  had  to  establish  that  and  also  start 
from  the  beginning  and  establish  nets  and 
BO  forth.  It  took  me  a  couple  of  months  to 
get  into  business,  and  also  to  sell  my  services 
to  the  American  military,  who  were  reticent 
to  \ise  "foreign  nationals,"  that  Is,  indigenous 
Vietnamese  personnel,  for  information.  When 
I  proved  on  a  retrospective  plausibility  basis, 
that  Is,  look  what  I  report  and  see  what 
happens  and  If  you  believe  It  then  accept  my 
reports — when  I  sold  them  this  Information 
that  way  and  they  believed  It,  we  were  In 
business  and  I  served  In  the  Ist  Mairlne 
Division,  and  the  3rd,  and  the  3rd  Marine 
Amphibious  Force  primarily,  because  at  that 
time  the  majority  of  the  operations  In  the 
area  were  Marine  operations.  My  liaison  was 
with  the  G-2  officers  of  those  organizations, 
and  with  subordinate  8-2  officers  in  regi- 
mental headquarters  subservient  to  those 
divisions  in  the  area.  So  that  was  my  func- 
tion in  Vietnam.  I  was  there.  In  that  func- 
tion, for  15  months.  ^ 

During  that  time.  I  worked  with  Interro- 
gations and  I  worked  with  the  using  units  In 
their  field  operation  at  different  times, 
mostly  to  get  a  reading  on  What  kind  of  in- 
formation they  needed — I  needed  requlre- 
mMits.  I  needed  to  know  what  to  collect. 
I  needed  to  know  what  to  levy  on  my  agents 
and  ae  a  result,  since  I  couldnt  get  any  spe- 
dflcB,  other  than  things  from  the  Pentagon 
like  "Beware  of  troop  movements  around  the 
western  Czechoelovakian  border,"  and  so 
forth — couldnt  be  more  specific  tlian  that, 
and  we  were  In  Southeast  Asia,  I  had  to  go 
out  and  get  my  own  requirements  from  the 
using  tmlts  so  that  I  could  travel  to  the  field 
with  the  Marine  counter-intelligence  Investi- 
gating team.  During  that  time,  I  saw  several 
Incidents  which  I  want  to  relate  to  you  here. 

There  was  a  oounter-intelUgence  team,  an 
interrogation  team,  there  on  the  compound 
of  the  3rd  Marine  Amphibious  Force,  which 
Is  adjacent  to  the  Danang  air  base  in  their 
0-2  shop,  they  have  an  investigation — they 
had  at  that  time — I  think  It  was  1867  or 
1968 — they  had  an  Intelligence  team  In  there 
which  were  made  exclusively  ot  American 
Bfarines.  There  were  no  Vietnamese  there. 
These  Marines  were  trained  and  spoke  Viet- 
namese. They "  were  interrogators.  In  the 
course  of  collecting  intelligence  Information, 
I  would  come  up  with  what  Bd  Murphy  re- 
ferred to  as  VO  Infrastructure  detail,  per- 
sonalities, descriptions  of  people  working  in 
the  local  committees  in  the  villages  which 
were  VO  organizations.  When  I  got  this  In- 
formation— at  first  there  was  no  function, 
that  la,  no  twe  for  It,  because  there  was  no 
program  that  could  efTectlvely  deal  with 
eliminating  VO  Infrastructure  on  a  combet- 
unlt  basis.  I  later  got  Into  the  Phoenix  pro- 
gram on — as  a  result  o*  searching  around  for 
a  unit  that  could  use  this  Information.  At 
the  time,  early  in  the  game,  I  used  to  give 


the  information  to  the  3rd  Marine  Amphibi- 
ous Force  Interrogating  teams  and  they 
would  pick  up  personsJly.  There  was  a  lieu- 
tenant, first  lieutenant  Marine,  who  was 
later  promoted  to  captain  during  his  tour 
there  that  I  knew  him.  who  would  go  out  to 
the  village  with  other  Marines,  Marine  EM — 
enlisted  men — and  scarf  up  these  people  who 
were  described  In  my  reports  and  bring  them 
In  for  Interrogation.  They  had  two  hootchee 
right  there  on  that  3rd  Marine  Amphibious 
Force  compound,  which  were  devoted  to  in- 
terrogation and  they  used  the  following 
modus  operandi:  at  one  point,  I  had  de- 
scribed a  certain  individual  of  a  local  vil- 
lage— suburban  village  of  Danang.  They  went 
out  and  scarfed  her  up  and  brought  her  In 
and  simply  put  her  In  one  of  the  wire  mesh 
cages  that  were  inside  this  hootch,  which 
was  divided  into  four  cages.  She  was  In  one 
of  them,  and  they  simply  put  her  In  there. 
There  were  no  faculties  other  than  a  wooden 
bench — ^regular,  like  a  picnic  bench,  which 
stood  on,  like,  a  sawhorse — on  which  she 
could  sit,  sleep,  do  whatever  she  wanted  to. 
There  were  no  toilet  facilities.  There  was  no 
food  and  there  was  no  water.  And  the  Idea 
was  that  she  should  stay  there  until  she 
talked.  When  they  had  weakened  her,  X  was 
on  the  compound  one  day  and  the — a  lieu- 
tenant said  to  me,  I  want  to  show  you  what 
we're  doing  with  so-and-so  whom  you — who 
we  got  from  your  report  there.  Come  on  over 
next  door  and  I'll  show  you  the  process  and 
when  we  went  over — and  they  had  set  this 
hootch  up  within  the  week.  And  they  were 
quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  were  Just 
leaving  the  people  there  to  starve.  I  eald, 
well,  we'll  Just  leave  her  there  imtll  she 
talks.  They  did  leave  her  there  for  about  ten 
days  until,  finally,  she  was  so  weak  that  she 
couldn't  respond  to  einythlng,  and  at  that 
point,  they  Just  sent  her  back  to  her  village 
and  called  it  a  loss — got  no  information  from 
her. 

At  another  point,  I  had  identified  one  of 
the  members  of  the  village  committees  for 
VC  logistical  sui^ly.  as  I  remember.  In  any 
case,  he  was  picked  up  and  brought  In  as 
whatt  was  described  earlier  as  a  detainee, 
not  a  POW,  but  a  detainee.  The  fellow  was 
put  in  the  same  hootch  with  the  four  cages. 
In  another  cage,  and  he  was  forced  to  lay 
on  the  fioor  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
back  and  they  would  Insert  a  bamboo  peg — 
a  wooden  peg,  I'm  not  sure  If  It  was  b€un- 
boo — a  wooden  peg,  a  dowel  with  a  sharp- 
ened end.  Into  the  semicircular  canal  of  the 
ear,  which  would  be  forced  Into  the  head 
little  by  little  as  he  was  Interrogated.  And 
eventually,  did  enter  the  brain  and  killed 
the  subject,  the  detainee.  They  never  got 
any  viable  information  out  of  him — ^they 
called  that  a  loss  but  In  any  case  that  was 
one  thing  that  was  a  standard  operating 
procedure.  And  I  asked  the  lieutenant,  I 
said,  how  often  do  you  do  this  kind  of 
thing?  He  s€ild,  whenever  we  can't  get  in- 
formation by  easier  methods.  These  methods 
being,  I  wont  re-descrlbe  the  ringing  up  of 
the  telephone  sort  of  thing  to  the  women's 
breast  nipples  and  the  men's  genitals.  When 
these  things  failed,  then  they  went  further 
Into — the,  1  think,  worst  of  the  tonture 
methods  that  I  saw  was  the  one  of  the  In- 
serting the  dowel  into  the  ear. 

With  that  same  unit,  the  3rd  Marine  Di- 
vision, I  went  along  twice  when  they  would 
go  up  In  helicopters  which  belonged  to  the 
Marine  Division  and  take  two  detainees 
along.  They  used  one  as  a  scare  mechanism 
for  the  other.  If  they  wanted  to  Interrogate 
detainee  A,  they  would  take  someone  along 
who  was  either  in  bad  health  or  whom  they 
had  already  written  off  as  a  loss — take  both 
these  Vietnamese  along  In  the  helicopter 
and  they  would  say,  they  would  start  in- 
vestigating Detainee  B,  the  one  they  had  no 
Interest  In,  and  they  wouMnt  get  any  in- 
formation out  of  him  and  so  they  would 
threaten  to  throw  him  out  of  the  helicopter. 


All  the  time,  of  course,  the  detainee  they 
wanted  information  from  was  watching.  And 
they  would  threaten  and  threaten  and,  final- 
ly, they  would  throw  him  out  of  the  hell- 
copter.  I  was  there  when  this  happened  twice 
and  It  was  very  effective,  because,  of  course, 
at  the  time  the  step  one  was  to  throw  the 
person  out  of  the  belloopter  and  step  two  was 
to  say,  "You're  next."  And  that  quite  often 
broke  them  down,  demoralized  them,  and  at 
that  point  they  would  give  whatever  in- 
formation. Sometimes  the  information  was 
accurate;  sometimes  this  was  considered  an 
Ineffective  method  of  inveBtlgatlon.  Some- 
times the  VietnaBaese,  when  threatened  with 
things  like  the  dowel  treatment  or  the  tele- 
phone treatment  or  in  one  case,  the  hell- 
copter  Incident,  would  start  babbling  any- 
thing at  all — iwo\ild  say  whatever  you,  he 
felt,  wanted  to  hear,  and  this,  again  was  in- 
effective. But  that  was  the  modus  operandi 
used,  and  those  were  the  incidents  that  I 
actually  was  involved  In. 

Plooh.  Excuse  me — you  did  actually  see 
these  two  people  thrown  out  of  the  helicop- 
ters? 

OsBORN.  Yes  sir,  on  two  different  occasions, 
yes  sir. 

PLooa.  Could  you  tell  me  when  and 

OsBORN.  Yes  sir,  that  was 

Floor.  Be  as  specific  as  you  can? 

OsBOEN.  Yes  sir,  I  will.  That  was  In  the 
month  of  April,  1968,  and  it  was  northwest 
of  Danang,  perhaps  fifteen  miles  just  be- 
yond the  suburban  villages  there.  The  base 
of  operations  was  the  3rd  Marine  Amphibious 
Force  compound  adjacent  to  the  Danang  air 
base  in  I  Corps,  and  they  would  g^o  from 
there  up  in  a  helicopter  and  go  through  this 
procedure  and  come  back  down  again  with 
what  was  considered  a  successful  Interro- 
gation. 

Floob.  You  went  up  there  for  that  spe- 
cific purpose? 

OsBORN.  That's  right. 

Floor.  Now,  what  was,  what  procedure  did 
you  follow,  how  did  you  do  it? 

OsBORN.  Simply  go  out  to — from  the  Ma- 
rine Wing,  they  called  it,  there,  there  were 
on  the  compound  that  were  the  interroga- 
tion headquarters,  go  out  to  the  helicopter 
there  In  a  jeep,  take  these  people  with  us. 
They  weren't  badly  restrained,  they  had  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  They  walked. 
they  were  pushed  and  so  forth  onto  the 
helicopter,  and  when  they  got  up  they  would 
simply  start  on  the  subject  that  they  didn't 
want  to  Interrogate,  to  scare  the  one  that 
they  did  want  to  Interrogate,  and  they'd 
terminate — they  would  throw  the  second  sub- 
ject out  to  scare  the  first  one  into  whatever 
they  either  wsinted  to  hear  or  whatever  was 
appropriate. 

Floor.  Who  did  the  throwing? 

OsBORN.  The  throwing  was  done  by  Marine 
enlisted  men. 

F*LooR.  On  whose  orders? 

OsBoBN.  On  the  lieutenant's  orders. 

Floor.  Where  were  you  when  it  hap- 
pened? 

OsBORN.  I  was  there  In  the  helicopter  on 
one  of  the  side  seats  observing 

Floor.  How  far  would  you  be  from  the 
door? 

OsBORN.  Five  feet. 

Floor.  What  would  you  say?  Did  you  evw 
make  an  attempt  to  stop  It  or 

OsBORN.  No,  I  did  not.  I  was  there  to 
observe. 

Moderator.  Mr.  Osbom  has  some  addi- 
tional testimony,  sir.  Could  we — unless  you 
have  any  objections — could  we  get  that  out 
before  we  have  any  additional  questions. 

OsBORN.  What  else  do  you  want  to  know? 

Moderator.  Bart,  you  said  that  you  worked 
closely  wltJi  the  CIA  in  the  Phoenix  pro- 
gram; how  closely  did  you  work  with  the 
CIA,  and  what  did  the  Phoenix  program 
mean  to  you? 

OsBORN.  As  I  had  mentioned  briefly  earlier, 
sometimes  the  using  combat  units  In  the 
I  Corps  area,  which  Is  ttie  area  I  basically 
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served  because  that's  where  the  nets  were 
gathering  information,  had  no  use  for  ix>- 
tentlally  valuable  information,  accurate  In- 
formation and  timely,  that  we  would  gather 
just  in  the  course  of  getting  reports  In  from 
the  field,  from  the  Vietnamese  agents.  I  was 
frustrated  to  let  a  lot  of  the  Inf ortnatlan  on 
a  timely  basis  go  down  the  drain.  If  I  woxUd 
have  a  VC  who  was  the  head  of  a  committee 
or  a  fairly  high-placed  individual  In  the  VC 
infrastructure  and  I  foiuid  out  where  ho 
was,  where  he  would  be,  how  he  could  be 
picked  up  and  so  forth,  and  I'd  take  this  to 
the  Marine  Division  and  they'd  say  that's 
nice,  but  we  really  don't  have  the  facilities 
to  use  It.  I  lived  in  Danang  and  I  happened 
to  run  Into  a  fellow  In  the  club  where  I — 
the  Stone  Eephants,  the  Navy  offlceia'  club — 
ate  there,  and  I  ran  into  a  fellow  who  ran 
the  I  Corps  area  for  CIA  operations  and  I 
talked  to  him  and  found  out  through  him 
that  they  had  a  program  that  could  receive 
that  kind  of  Infonnatlon. 

On  a  discreet  basis,  I  called  him  aside  after 
dinner  one  night  and  asked  him  If  he  knew 
where  I  could  dlsaemin&te  this  information 
on  an  effective  basis.  He  put  me  in  contact 
with  an  Army  major  who  was  at  a  house 
there  rented  by  the  CIA  In  Danang.  and  I 
established  the  liaison  necessary  in  order 
to  disseminate  whatever  VCI  Information 
I  got  with  my  reports,  and  did  that  for, 
I  guess,  for  the  last  eight  months  or  so  that 
I  was  in  Vietnam. 

Moderator.  Does  the  term  exterminate, 
to  terminate  with  extreme  prejudice — are 
you  familiar  with  that  term? 

Osborn.  There  are  two  ways — yes — there 
are  two  ways  to  terminate  an  agent.  When 
you  are  through  with  the  agent,  that  Is, 
when  he  serves  no  more  function  to  you, 
you  can  do  one  of  two  things.  You  can 
terminate  him  by  paying  Mm  an  amount 
of  money,  thanking  him  for  his  service, 
swearing  him  to  secrecy,  and  simply  let- 
ting him  go — that's  without  prejudice.  There 
Is  termination  with  prejudice  where  the 
agent  constitutes  a  threat  either  to  your 
operations,  to  you  personally  as  a  oaae  offi- 
cer, to  whatever  has  determined  the  threat, 
and  you  terminate  Mm  with  prejudice  by 
either  killing  the  individual  or  perhaps  re- 
locating him  in  the — I  remember  one  Inci- 
dent of  an  agent  up  in  Phuo  By  who  was 
relocated  as  a  prisoner  of  war  Into  a  Chleu 
Hoy  camp  and  reoriented — I'm  not  really 
familiar  with  the  details  of  that,  but  the 
main  idea  was  to,  of  course,  neutralize  the 
Individual.  I  got  orders  a  couple  otf  times 
to  terminate  agents  with  prejudice  because 
of  things  they  had  done  which  were  con- 
adered  Illegal  or  in  bad  taste  or  threaten- 
ing—bad security— whUe  I  was  there. 

Floor.  Did  you  follow  thoee  orders  out, 
sir? 

Osborn.  I  had  an  agent,  for  instance.  In 
Danang  who  was  an  effective  principal 
»gent — ran  a  net  In  the  I  Corps  area  around 
Danang.  And  who  had  worked — had  told  me 
when  I  hired  him  that  he  had  never  worked 
for  American  intelligence  befca-e.  That  was 
a  starting  point  when  I  hired  him.  He  spoke 
English  so  we  communicated  well — ^he  was 
fluent  in  French  and  English,  and  he  told 
me,  no,  he  had  never  worked  for  the  American 
intelligence  community  before.  It  turned  out, 
though,  that  while  he  bad  been  working 
for  us  for  some  time,  in  March  of  1968,  a 
list  came  out  from  the  CIA,  from  CSD,  they're 
In  Danang.  And  it  was  caUed  the  catalog  of 
undesirable  personalities,  and  we  called  that 
a  blacklist.  People  who  had  done  no-nos  and 
were  to  be  left  untouched  by  the  American 
military  intelllgenee  community.  His  name 
w«8  on  that  list  and  I  was  shocked  to  find 
that  out.  I  went — I  went  to  a  ci^>taln.  an 
Army  military  InteUigence  captain,  and  I 
Mked  him  what  he  thought  I  ought  to  do  in 
the  method  of  termination.  He  said,  well, 
you  do  whatever  you  want  to  do,  he's  your 


man,  and  generally  that  was  the  case,  that 
the  case  officers  were  able  to  use  their  own 
dlscreUon.  But  he  said,    'I   want  the  man 
dead,"  and  so  I  said,  "All  right."  And  I  went 
out  azxd  he  was  a  resident  of  Danang,  had 
a  family,  a  wife  who  also  spoke  English  and  a 
fixie  woman,  also  two  children,  two  or  three 
children.  And  so  this  would  be  eliminating 
the  father  of  two  children,  obviously,  and 
for  no  real  reason,  beoatise  what  he  had  done 
was  to  have  worked  previously  for  the  OLA 
as  an  Interpreter  and  they  didn't  like  his 
Interpreting  because  he  had  been  feeding  In- 
formation to  agents  on  the  side  in  order  to 
corroborate  their  information  and  get  them 
better  pay.  He'd  sit  down  with  two  agents 
and  say,  what  do  you  have  and  what  do  you 
have,  and  he'd  croas  the  information.  They 
found  this  out  and  they  fired  him,  on  the 
blacklist  as  a  result.  He  was  an  active  agent 
with  me,  he  was  blacklisted,  so  he  had  to  go. 
I  took  him  aside;  at  the  time  he  had  quite  a 
number  of  pieces  of  equipment.  He  had  a 
Yamaha  motorcycle  that  I  had  lent  him  for 
rimning  around,  he  had  a  two-way  radio,  a 
little  Motorola  set   that  we  communicated 
with  on  an  emergency  basis,  he  had  a  number 
of  things  and  he  owed  me  a  lot  of  piastres 
which   he's  drawn  on   his  salary — which   I 
had  done  in  order  to  get  a  handle  on  him, 
in  order  to  make  him  work  effectively.  And 
80  he  was  strung  out,  and  he  was  obligated  in 
this  way,  and  I  sat  him  down  and  said  I 
need  these  things  back — it  was  a  period  of 
about   ten   days.   And   when    I   had   gotten 
aU  these  things  back,  which,  of  course,  were 
compromising  logistics,  I  then  told  him  what 
1  had  been  told  to  do  and  told  Mm  that  if  he 
did  not  disappear  from  the  city,  with  his 
family  or  without  his  famUy  but  in  any  case 
disappear  for  at  least  three  months,  I  would 
have  to  come  back  and  kill  him.  That  was  a 
hollow  threat  but  It  worked.  And  he  left  and 
whether  It  was  foUowed  up  or  not.  I  dont 
Itnow,  but  that's  an  example  of  going  beyond 
what  the  orders  were  in  neutralizing  agents 
Floor.  What  about  the  other  orders? 
Osborn.  I  had  an  agent  In  Phu  Bal.  which 
was  the  3rd  Marine  Division  base    and  he 
had  been  involved  In  some  black  nmrket  ac- 
tivities, and  that  came  up  in  the  course  of 
an  interview  one  time  that  I  had  with  him 
one  time.  And  I  reported  It  to— in  a  report 
which  was  standard  after  every  interroga- 
tion,   after   every   what   they   call   personal 
meeting  with  your  agent.  Because  he  would 
be  compromised  by  having  his  finger  In  the 
biaok  market,  and  was  not  working  exclu- 
alvely  for  me  or  for  the  American  Intelli- 
gence   community,    he    was    considered    a 
threat.  I  was  told  to  terminate  hhn.  I  went 
up  to  Phu  Bal  and  I  brought  him  down  to 
Danang   to    live    with   some   relaUves    and 
that's  what  happened. 

Moderator.  Are  you  familiar.  Bart,  with 
any  incident  where  a  person  was  actually 
terminated,  liquidated,  with  extreme 
prejudice? 

Osborn.  Yes,  I'm  afraid  I  had  at  one  point 
in  my  employ  a  woman  who  was  Chinese 
and  who  lived  in  Vietnam.  She  was  a  Chi- 
nese Vietnamese  citizen.  She  was  educated 
to  the  point  where  she  ^K>ke  several  lan- 
guages, she  spoke  fiuent  English.  And  I  used 
her  as  an  interpreter  aixd  also  as  a  guide  to 
the  culture  that  I  was  working  in  because 
as  a  Westerner,  there  were  a  lot  of  things 
there  that  I  coxildn't  have  been  sensitive  to 
She  was  my  guide  In  that  respect.  She  also 
was  my  direct  contact  with  agents,  that  is. 
I  had  people  I  didn't  want  to  meet  because 
I  didn't  want  them  to  know  me  because  In 
case  they  got  compromised,  th^  couldnt 
compromise  me.  So  she  was  my  go-between. 
She  acted  as  an  interpreter,  guide,  and  sup- 
port agent,  that  Is,  a  courier.  And  at  one 
point  she  had  been — because  we  were  short 
of  people  who  were  that  well  trained  in  Vi- 
etnamese, she  was  cross-exposed  to  opera- 
tions. She  was  Into  a  lot  of  my  operatl<»>s. 


She  worked  with — and  incidentally,  I  ran 
only  unilateral  operations,  American  opera- 
tions only,  not  in  cooperation  with  the 
Vietnamese,  which  Is  against  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

And  eo  this  was  a  sensitive  area.  When  it 
was  determined  by  a  military  InteUigence 
captain  that  she  was  too  cross-exposed,  he 
reported  that  to  Saigon  and  he  got  the  read- 
ing back  that  ahe  ought  to  be  terminated 
from  the  scene.  She  ovight  to  be  let  go.  It  was 
not  determined — it  wasn't  said  whether  she 
ought  to  be  terminated  with  prejudice  or 
not.  He  took  it  upon  himself  to  terminate 
her  by  murdering  her.  He  murdered  her  with 
a  .45  in  a  street  in  Danang,  shot  her  In  the 
neck  and  let  her  lay  m  the  street  there.  It 
was  said  that  there  were  Viet  Cong  agents,  or 
terrorists,  or  sappers,  or  something  in  the 
area  who  shot  her,  and  it  was  plausible  be- 
cause we  knew  that  she  was  heavUy  Involved 
in  InteUigence  and  would  have  been  targeted 
by  the  unfriendlles — that's  the  Viet  Cong. 

Moddutob.  I  have  one  further  question 
before  I  turn  thU  over  to  the  press.  Bart, 
since  your  return  to  the  United  States  have 
you  ever  worked,  have  you  ever  been  In  con- 
tact with  the  CIA  since  that  time? 

Osborn.  Yes  I  have,  Mike.  I  had  been  pretty 
deeply  Involved  in  a  number  of  operations  In 
Vietnam,  as  I  said,  and  as  a  result  when  you 
recruit  agents  you  usxially  do  it  by  recruiting 
their  loyalty  to  you,  and  then  get  them  to 
relate  to  the  mission.  When  I  left  Vietnam  I 
turned  over  my  operation  to  my  sucoesaor, 
but  because  a  number  of  these  things  were 
CIA-supported,  like  the  Phoenix  program, 
VCI  operations,  and  so  forth,  I  was  recon- 
tacted  when  I  got  back  to  the  states,  back  a 
couple  of  months.  They  recontacted  me  and 
asked  if  I  would  serve  on  an  advisory  basis, 
and  I  did  for  a  whUe.  I  don't  think  that 
that's  aU  that  relevant  to  this  whole  thing, 
but  it  Is  true  that  these  things  continue.  I 
terminated  that  whole  thing  this  June,  and  I 
have  no  association  with  the  CIA  any  more. 

Moderator.  Gentlemen,  any  questions 
please. 

Floor.  When  you  were  recruiting  these 
agents,  you  were  working  for  the  CIA? 

Osborn.  Yes  sir,  these  were  military  intel- 
ligence modus  operandi— you  know,  method 
of  operation — nete.  They  were  serving  mili- 
tary combat  units  for  combat  InteUigence 
and  the  PhoenU  program  for  VC  Infrastruc- 
ture, and  they  were  lateraUy  disseminated  on 
a  discretionary  basis.  If  I  had  only  combat 
information  I'd  only  send  It  to  combat  units. 
If  I  had  only  VCI  I'd  send  it  only  to  the 
Phoenix  program,  the  Phoenix  coordinator 
there  In  Danang. 

Floor.  Mr.  Osborn,  In  that  first  incident 
you  mentioned,  about  the  termination,  you 
said  that  was  a  hoUow  threat.  Why  did  jou 
say  that? 

Osborn.  Because  at  the  time  that  I  said 
that,  I  didn't  have  any  intention  of  killing 
him.  but  Just  of  exercising  a  second  threat 
If  the  first  one  dldnt  work.  I  may  have  killed 
him  eventually  u  he  became  a  viable  threat 
That  Is,  he  may  have  gotten  bitter  and  com- 
promised a  niunber  of  things  I  was  Involved 
in  and  as  a  result  have  threatened  my  life  I 
may  have.  But  I  dldnt.  But  as  I  say,  at  the 
time  that  was  a  hollow  threat  because  I 
didn't  Intend  to  kill  him.  when  I  told  blm  I 
did. 

Floor.  You  would  have  klUed  him  if 
necessary? 

Obborh.  Yes  I  would  have. 

Floor.  Why  are  you  spUllng  all  the  beans 
now?  Because  we  bavent  won  the  war? 

Osborn.  No,  ma'am.  It's  not. 

Pi-ooB.  Well,  wlU  you  tell  us  why? 

OsBOBN.  Yes.  I  feel  as  if  this  standard  op- 
erating procedure,  which  U  authorized  by 
the  Anterlcan  mUitary  community,  and  by 
the  CIA,  is  against  the  American  value  «y»- 
tem.  I  don't  feel  that  I  can  come  back  with 
a  clear  conscience  from  Vietnam  and  oaii> 
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slder  myself  &  good  Christian,  or  I  dont  feel 
I  can  have  a  clear  conscience,  knowing  that 
my  government  Is  working  desplctable  meth- 
ods of  operation  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  denying  It;  working  against  the  Oeneva 
Conference  and  blaming  other  nations  for 
doing  the  same;  taking  action  against  for- 
eign Interests  which  are  doing  the  same  thing 
that  we're  doing.  It's  Just  that  we  classify 
It  as  they  do— we  catch  them,  they  catch  us. 
and  It  constitutes  one  heok  of  a  hypocrisy. 
The  reason  I've  said  these  things  today  Is 
simply  to  document  or  add  evidence  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  doing  these  things,  and  my 
suggestions  would  be  that  we  dont  have  to. 
We  should  not  criticize  others  for  doing  the 
same  things  that  we're  doing,  or  we  ought 
to  cut  it  out.  One  of  the  two.  I  simply  want 
to  add  to  what  the  others  have  said,  and 
that's  why  I'm  here  today. 

Tuxm..  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  war 
criminal,  under  Nuremberg? 

OsBosN.  Tes,  for  some  of  the  things  that 
I  did  In  Vietnam  I  feel  that  they  definitely 
were  criminal. 

Floor.  J&-.  Noetzel.  did  you  ever  terminate 
an  agent  yourself? 
OsBOBN.  Mr.  Noeteel? 
FiiOOB.  No,  I'm  sorry. 
OsBOKK.  Mr.  Osbom.  I  beg  yovir  pardon? 
FiooB.  Did  you  ever  terminate  an  agent  by 
death  yourself?  Did  you  ever  kill  an  agent? 
OsBOBN.   No,   I  didn't.   I  never  killed  an 
agent. 

Floor.  In  that  first  case,  the  case  of  the 
agent  with  the  Yamaha.  Is  It  possible  that 
when  be  was  working  for  the  CIA  he  was  not 
aware  of  that? 

OsBORN.  No,  It  Is  ncK  possible  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  he  was  working  fo«"  the  Amer- 
ican military  Intelligence  oommunlty,  and 
that  was  my  question  to  him  that  he  had 
denied.  So  In  essence  he  had  lied  to  me.  And 
the  interest  In  lying  was  simply  this:  the 
American  tntelllgence  community  was  hir- 
ing him,  and  they  were  the  only  force  hiring 
him  In  the  area,  and  If  he  wanted  a  Job — 
and  he  was  qualified  because  of  his  multi- 
language  capability — he  had  to  get  on  with 
somebody.  And  he  had  been  fired  by  the 
CIA,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  not 
re-approached  us,  we  had  approached  him. 
Floor.  With  the  Chinese  agent  who  was 
killed,  did  you  have  any  advance  news  that 
he  was  going  to  be  killed? 

OsBOBN.  No,  I  had  not  advance  news. 
Ploob.  In  that  case,  what  was  your  reac- 
tion, If  you  felt  It  was  unneceesary?  Did  you 
protest? 

OsBOBK.  Yes,  I  protested  to  the  fellow  who 
had  murdered  her  anxl  asked  him  why,  and 
he  simply  explained  that  she  was  too  croes- 
exposed  and  was  too  Involved  In  operations. 
And  I  didn't  feel  that  since  she  had  been 
asked  to  help  us,  and  had  never  done  any- 
thing actively  or  passively  thAt  was  against 
ovir  Interest,  but  had  only  followed  through 
and  had  gotten  Involved  In  as  many  oper- 
Bttone  as  we  YteA  asked  her  to  get  Involved 
m,  then  to  determine  her  fair  bait  for  murder 
seemed  wrong. 

Ploob.  Sir,  did  you  ever  kill  anyone  other 
than  an  agent? 

OsBOBJ*.  In  Vietnam? 
FLdOB.  In  Vietnam. 

OsBORN.  Not  that  I  can  tell  you  about.  In 
fact,  during  the  fifteen  months  that  I  was 
In  Vietnam  I  was  resptonslble  for  deaths,  yes. 
Floob.  In  what  respect? 
OsBOBN.  Several  resjjects.  One  of  our  func- 
tions In  supplying  combat  Information  to 
the  1st  Marine  Division,  especially  their  G-2 
office,  was  to  get  targeting  areas  for  B-52 
strikes,  and  we  would  follow  these  up  to 
see  how  effective  we  had  been.  For  Instance 
If  we  had  gotten  an  NVA  unit  reported  In 
an  area,  and  they  would  come  In  with  the 
B-62a  and  they  would  target  them  as  they 
oame  In  and  they  would  plough  an  area — 
tbaX  la,  they'd  drop  bombe  and  though  an 


area  there — and  we'd  follow  up  occasionally, 
and  I'd  find  that  we  had  killed  civilians  In 
the  process.  And  whether  or  not  they  were 
Viet  Cong  agents  or  not  I  don't  know.  There 
were  civilians  dead  as  a  result  who  were  not. 
m  fact,  part  of  the  NVA  units  that  were 
targeted. 

Floor.  Did  you  ever  kill  any  civilians  or 
POWs  yourself? 

OsBOBN.  Not  myself,  no. 
Floor.  Did  you  ever  make  any  attempts  to 
tell   anybody,   any   government   authorities, 
about  these  things? 

OsBOBN.  In  other  words,  bring  charges  or 
make  an  official  complaint?  No,  never  did. 
Floor.  Will  you  tell  us  why? 
OsBORN.  Yes.  Because  It  was  so  much  the 
SOP,  and  my  entire  peer  group  had  been 
doing  the  same  thing,  and  to  bring  this  up 
as  a  subject  was  old  news.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  people  to  whom  I  talked  privately, 
private  citizens,  when  I  came  back  to  the 
United  States,  doubted  this — frankly  dldnt 
believe  me,  or  If  they  believed  me  generally, 
and  knew  that  I  was  not  known  to  be  a  liar, 
knew  that  I  wouldn't  have  any  reason  to  lie 
about  this,  thought  It  was  sad  that  I  had 
been  exposied  to  a  war,  but  that's  war. 

Floor.  Have  you  ever  told  this  In  public 
before? 

OsBORN.  What  about  your  peer  group,  what 
Is  their  attitude  about  these  cages,  and 
throwing  people  out  of  helicopters  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  as  you  say. 

OsBORN.  They  vary.  They  do  vary  In  their 
attitudes.  I  know  people  who  are  conscience- 
stricken  about  the  methods  of  operations 
that  we  described,  I  know  other  people  who 
Just  looked  on  It  as  a  dirty  necessity,  of 
being  In  Vietnam  for  a  year.  And  you  get 
your  year  over  and  you  go  home  and  forget 
about  It.  There  were  aU  levels  of  conscience 
about  it.  Generally,  though.  It  was  an  ac- 
cepted thing. 

Floor.  Tell  us  what  your  rank  was. 
OsBORN.  Yes  sir,  I  was  In  Vietnam,  when 
I  first  got  there,  a  Pfc.  an  E-3  in  the  Army, 
and  when  I  left  Port  Holablrd  an  B-3.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  I  was  promoted  to  an  B-4. 
I  was  an  E-4  when  I  left  Vietnam,  and  was 
promoted  to  E^6  by  administrative  process 
Just  before  I  left  the  Army. 

Floor.  Did  you  ever  get  extra  pay?  Did 
you  have  a  living  allowcmce,  or  that  sort  of 
thing? 

OsBORN.  Yes.  We  had  allowance  for  sepa- 
rate rations,  because  we  had  to  eat,  we  had 
to  live  In  the  status  and  keep  up — OS-Oe 
make  a  good  bit  of  money  In  Vietnam.  They 
have  a  25  per  cent  pay  Increment  and  so 
forth.  On  Pfc  salary  I  covildn't  necessarily 
do  that,  and  so  there  were  separate  rations, 
separate  living  aUowanoe.  and  then  a  lot  of 
our  expenses  were  paid  through  a  sepctf«te 
Intelligence  fund,  so  we  didn't  have  to  put 
It  out  of  our  own  pockets. 

Floor.  Would  you  explain  what  you  under- 
stand to  be  your  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Accords? 

OsBORN.  Yes.  Primarily  It  was  this.  I  men- 
tioned the  scare  lecture  that  we  had  at  Hola- 
blrd, and  It  mentioned  that  we  would  be 
working  In  an  area,  that  Is,  agent  operations, 
that  Is  plausibly  denied  by  the  American 
government.  If  we  didn't  want  to  associate 
with  It  that  was  up  to  us,  but  we  had  to 
make  that  value  Judgment  and  do  It  volun- 
tarily. In  fact,  out  of  a  class  of  thirty-seven 
people  only  one  opted  out.  and  we  were  told 
that  it  would  not  be  a  mark  against  us  if  we 
decided  not  to  continue  with  this  at  that 
point,  but  that  we  would  have  the  rest  of 
the  day  to  think  about  It,  and  we  were  let 
go  that  day  from  class.  And  the  next  day 
we  came  back  and  a  fellow  had  opted  out, 
axi^  the  rest  stayed  because  about  half  the 
class  knew  that  that  was  the  case,  that  area 
Intelligence  specialists  were  In  fact  agent 
handlers,  and  the  others,  who  were  surprised, 
accepted  It. 


Floor.     Sir,     what     were     the    violations, 
though? 

OsBORN.  Oh.  all  right.  Yes.  And  we  were 
told,  we  were  told  at  the  time  that  our  func- 
tion would  be  to  run  Illegal  operations,  that 
Is,  active  collection  of  Intelligence  by  utiliza- 
tion of  spies,  nets,  agent  nets — and  this  was 
illegal.  It  alludes  to  the  thing  about  If  you 
are  caught  or  compromised,  we'll  deny  the 
whole  thing.  And  that's  basically  why  we 
lived  In  cover  status  In  Vietnam.  Because 
if  John  Smith,  and  that's  a  fictional  name, 
was  caught  doing  so  and  so,  he  would  be 
pulled  back  to  Saigon  and  perhaps  sent  out 
of  country,  perhaps  changed  back  to  uni- 
form, and  he  would  simply  evaporate — and 
so  If  charges  were  officially  ever  brought 
against  the  government  that  said,  "We  know 
of  a  John  Smith  in  the  I  Corps  area,  who 
was  in  fact  recruiting  agents,"  they'd  say, 
well,  you  document  that,  and  that's  fine. 
That  was  plausible  denial,  and  it  worked  very 
effectively.  This  was  Illegality  number  one. 
Another  example  of  what  we  were  doing  il- 
legally, I  mentioned  before,  we  were  run- 
ning unilateral  operations  only.  Just  uni- 
lateral. They  were  an  American  effort,  no 
cooperation  whatsoever  with  the  Vietnamese, 
based  on  the  assumption  that  whatever  the 
Vietnamese  did  was  compromising  because 
they  might  be  Infiltrated  by  the  Viet  Cong. 
In  any  case,  it  Is,  in  fact,  it  Is  in  conflict  with 
our  agreement  with  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  to  have  exclusively  unilateral  col- 
lection of  intelligence  operations,  which  is 
what  we  had. 

Floor.  Sir,  do  you  feel  In  any  personal 
danger  as  a  result  of  your  appearance  here 
today? 

OsBOBN.   I  don't  feel  as  If.   if   somebody 
came  out  and  reported  to  the  press  involve- 
ment  with   classified  operations  which  are 
stlU  classified,  to  which  I  have  agreed  not 
to  speak,  and  I  have  signed  agreements  with 
the   Department   of  Defense  saying  that  I 
would  not  go  into  specific  detail,  which  I.  In 
fact,  have  not  named  names  today — this  Is 
not  a  cruclfjrlng  session  of  any  kind — I  have 
agreed  not  to  go  Into  this  in  detail.  It  was 
Implicit  In  my  agreement  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  that  if  anyone  asked  me 
what  I  did  In  Vietnam,  I  was  an  area  Intel- 
ligence specialist;   "What  was  that?"  Well, 
you  were  kind  of  familiar  with  the  area  and 
you  studied  geography  and  knew  map  read- 
ing and  things,  but  I  don't  know  map  read- 
ing and  things  very  well,  so  that  was  not  very 
plausible.  And  so  I  don't  think   that  this 
would  do  me  any  good,  If  I  went  to  apply  for 
top-secret   clearance,    like    I   had   before,   I 
probably  wouldn't  make  out  too  well,  but 
what  I  plan  to  do  Is  go  Into  private  Indus- 
try on  the  basis  of  my  educaUon  when  I 
complete  it.  and  so  forth.  And  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  stand  on  my  own  two  feet — not  a 
precarious  process  like  Investigation.  Is  the 
"pinko"  questionable?  I  feel  as  though  the 
classification  system   is  closed  to  me  as  a 
result  of  today,  and  whatever  else  I  get  Into. 
Floor.  You  say  you  are  at  George  Washing- 
ton? 
OsBORN.  I'm  at  American. 
Floor.  And  what  U  yoiir  major? 
OsBORN.  My  major  Is  languages  and  lin- 
guistics. I'm  In  a  Masters  degree  for  Inter- 
national   Services    program.    In    the    school 
there,  and  I'm  Western  Eiirope  oriented — 
German  and  so  forth. 

Floor.  What  was  your  analysis  of  the 
Green  Beret  case  In  1969,  In  NhaTrang?  The 
way  In  which  the  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  the  Army  handled  that? 

OsBORN.  I  mentioned  plausible  denltU  to 
you  before.  And  I  think  that  If  you  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  method  of  operation  that 
went  on,  and  It  was  a  part  of  your  life,  you 
lived  with  It — and  If  that  were  your  goal, 
yoxir  mission,  yo\ir  assignment,  and  so  forth. 
If  you  heard  of  having  a  double  agent 
through  the  6th  Special  Forces,  who  was  to 
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be  terminated,  and  It  flapped,  that  U,  It  be- 
came known,  and  it  was  necessary  for  our 
government  to  deny  It,  to  see  them  deny  It, 
and  go  through  the  legal  process  to  divert 
attention  from  It  or  whatever  they  were  try- 
ing to  do,  was  not  surprising  at  all.  That's 
the  way  I  saw  It. 

Floor.  Sir,  you  say  you  saw  Marines  push 
Vietnamese  out  of  helicopters.  Could  you  tell 
me  what  the  reaction  of  the  Marines  aboard 
the  helicopters  was  when  thia  occurred?  Was 
there  any  reaction,  or  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
what  was  the  reaction  of  the  victims? 

OsBORN.  The  Tlctlms  fell. 

Floor.  Before. 

OsBORN.  Before  they  left  the  helicopter? 
That's  two  questions,  sir. 

Floor.  I'd  like  to  know  a  little  about  what 
was  going  on  In  the  helicopter. 

OsBORN.  Right.  We'd  go  up,  and  the  Inter- 
rogation team  chief — the  lieutenant — and 
one,  two,  three  KM,  I'm  not — there  were  two 
or  three  EM,  I  guess.  And  they  would  have 
these  people  with  them,  and  they  would  have 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  back,  and  they 
would  load  them  on  the  helicopters,  and  the 
helicopter  would  take  off  and  the — the  Ma- 
rines, you  have  to  understand  that  wherever 
they  were  In  a  function  like  Interrogation, 
any  support  function  at  all,  they  considered 
it  less  dangerous  than  a  combat  mission. 
They  would  go  out  in  the  boonles  and  kill  via 
their  M-16  rifles.  And  so  I  didn't  ever  see  any 
moral  compunctions  about  that  being  done; 
as  f  matter  of  fact  when  they  were  told  to  go 
ahead  and  push  the  fellow  they  would  go 
ahead  and  push  him.  And  on  both  occasions 
that  happened. 

MoDisATOR.  I'm  sorry  to  Interrupt  this  right 
now.  We're  already  five  minutes  over  the  time 
of  this  session,  and  we  have  two  more  wit- 
nesses. Mr.  Os^rn  will  be  available  for  ad- 
ditional Interviews,  he'll  be  here  during  the 
day,  so  I'd  like  to  move  on  right  now. 

NORM    KIGEB 

Moderator.  The  next  witness  Is  Mr.  Norm 
Klger. 

KioEB.  My  name  Is  Norman  Klger.  age 
twenty-two.  I'm  from  Mount  Rainier,  Mary- 
land. I  served  In  Vietnam  from  December  of 
1968  until  August  of  1969,  during  which  time 
I  was  with  the  communications  company, 
7th  Communications  Battalion,  1st  Marine 
Division. 

At  one  point  In  my  tour  in  Vietnam  I  was 
attached  to  the  1st  T»nk  Battalion  on  an  ob- 
servation post  called  Observation  Post  Bear, 
which  was  near  the  village  of  Tuy  Lon,  which 
is  approximately  ten  miles  southwest  of 
Danang.  On  this  observation  post,  the  com- 
mander there  was  a  staff  sergeant.  It  was  a 
dally  occurrence  for  him  while  I  was  there. 
It  was  either  dally  or  every  other  day;  It  was 
several  times  a  week  he  would  test  fire  clay- 
more mines  into  the  village,  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  The  village  was  approxi- 
mately 75  to  100  meters  away  and  the  range 
of  a  claymore  Is  approximately  200  meters. 
Prom  on  top  of  the  hill  we  could  hear  the 
pellets  from  the  claymore  hitting  the 
hootches,  we  could  hear  dogs  barking,  chick- 
ens running  around,  children  screaming,  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  was  never  able  to  see  exactly 
what  the  results  of  these  firings  were,  but  it 
was  not  done  as  any  kind  of  a  tactical  move. 
It  was  done  strictly  for  fun.  The  staff  ser- 
geant always  voiced  his  hatred  for  gooks,  as 
he  called  them. 

On  one  particular  night  In,  I  believe  It  was 
the  month  of  February,  of  1969,  I  was  asleep. 
I  was  not  on  watch,  but  there  was  a  man 
who  was  on  watch  In  my  bunker,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  Apparently  he  was  somewhere 
else,  goofing  off,  during  which  time  a  volley 
of  rockets  were  fired  from  nearby,  out  la 
front  of  his  position,  the  position  of  my 
bunker.  The  rockets  were  fired  at  Danang  air- 
strip. No  one  saw — actually  saw  them  fired, 
you  could  only  hear  them.  No  one  saw  where 


they  canae  from,  or  who  fired  them.  We  all 
ran  up  to  have  a  look  in  the  direction  where 
they'd  been  fired  from  and  out  in  the  grave- 
yard near  the  bunker — maybe  100  meters — 
there  were  three  people.  I  have  no  Idea 
whether  they  were  Vietnamese.  They  could 
have  even  been  Americans.  You  could  not 
tell  whether  they  carried  any  type  of  hand 
weapons  but  they  definitely  had  no  rocket 
launcher  of  any  type. 

This  was  not  a  free  fire  zone,  but  the  staff 
sergeant  in  command  told  the  other  man  on 
my  bunker  to  open  fire  on  these  men  with  a 
60-caliber  machlnegun,  which  he  did.  And 
killed  all  three  oj  them.  We  never  did  go  out 
to  see  who  th^  were;  we  never  really  did 
find  out  who  they  were,  although  the  next 
morning,  at  the  village,  there  was  some  sort 
of  celebration.  I  don't  know  what  a  Viet- 
namese funeral  service  Is  like,  but  that's  what 
I  assumed  it  to  be. 

Also  It  was  a  dally  occurrence  at  approxi- 
mately sunset,  when  the  Vietnamese  were 
bringing  their  livestock  In  from  the  fields — 
they  would  herd  them  from  the  fields  into 
the  village.  As  they  were  doing  so,  many  of 
them  had  to  pass  by  our  position.  And  at 
this  time  the  staff  sergeant  and  some  of  the 
others  on  the  hill  would  harass  the  civilians 
by  firing  the  50-callber  machlneguns  directly 
behind  them  as  they  walked,  trying  to  scare 
them.  And  they  were  successful. 

Moderator.  Okay.  Are  there  any  questions 
from  the  press?  Anything  else  you'd  like  to 
add? 

KiGSR.  In  the  end  of  February,  1969,  the 
Tet  offensive  was  Just  beginning.  The  word 
was,  on  the  radio,  the  condition  was  called 
"Stormy."  And  the  world  was  that  In  our 
area  that  there  were  approximately  a  regl- 
ment-slzed  group  of  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lars coming  across;  they  had  come  across 
from  Cambodia,  and  In  the  direction  from 
which  they  were  coming  is  where  this  village 
of  Tuy  Lon  was.  We  knew  they  were  coming. 
We  knew  approximately  when  they  would  get 
there,  but  at  no  time  was  there  any  move 
made  to  evacuate  the  village.  And  that  night, 
I  believe  It  was  the  night  of  February  23rd, 
we  were  hit  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  and 
we  had  to  shoot  back.  In  shooting  back, 
many  of  our  rounds  seemed  to  go  Into  the 
village.  The  next  morning,  after  the  fighting 
was  over— we  had  received  reinforcements, 
air  strikes,  artillery — I  had  to  go  back  to  my 
battaUon,  and  In  walking  out  I  walked  out 
of  the  outpost  at  the  same  time  that  some 
of  the  villagers  were  bringing  casualties  In. 
They  were  bringing  them  up  to  the  hill  ap- 
parently for  medical  treatment.  I  dont  know 
If  they  ever  received  it  because  I  dldnt  stick 
around.  I  had  to  leave,  but  I  tried  to  avoid 
seeing  any  of  the  casualties.  But  I  couldn't 
miss  one.  One  was  a  girl,  approximately  age 
twelve  to  fourteen,  with  an  enormous  buUet 
hole  In  her  mid-section.  Apparently,  I  would 
say  It  was  probably  from  a  50-caliber  ma- 
chlnegun, which  is  what  I  had  to  man  while 
I  was  there.  The  60-callber  machlnegun — I 
didn't  know  it  at  the  time  but  apparently  It 
is  not  to  be  used  according  to  the  Geneva 
Accords  on  ground  troops.  We  were  forced 
to  use  them  on  ground  troops.  The  60-callber 
machlnegun  is  an  anti-aircraft  weapon  with 
high  explosive  rounds. 

MoDzaiATOR.  Any  questions  now  from  the 
press? 

Floor.  You  say  February,  1968 — or  1967? 

KiGEX.  1969. 

Floor.  You  said  right  after  the  T*  offen- 
sive? 

KicER.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Tet  offensive,  this  last  Incident. 

Floor.  The  Tet  offensive  wasnt  In  1969. 

KiGER.  There  Is  a  Tet  every  year. 

Floor.  Oh  I  see.  I  thought  you  meant  the 
Tet  offensive. 

KiGER.  No  this  was  a  Tet  offensive. 

Floor.  From  what  level  of  command  did 
the  use  of  the  60-callber  machlnegrun  come? 


KiGBS.  I  could  not  tell  you.  Everywhere  I 
went  this  was  one  of  the  standard  weapons 
used.  The — I  never  thought  It  was  particu- 
larly efficient  because  it  is  very  slow  in  firing, 
but  it  does  have  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the 
enemy  because  it  Is  so  enormous. 

Floor.  I  understand  that.  But  you  don't 
know  what  military  command  was  Issuing 
these  directives? 

Kigkr.  WeU,  it  doesn't  take  a  directive  to 
place  a  machineguS  wherever  you  want  to 
use  It. 

Floor.  Then  It  was  from  the  Military  Issue 
Command? 

KiGKR.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  We  carried 
those  things  everywhere  we  went. 

Floor.  Oil.  then  you  were  Just  Issued  them 
for  your  general  use. 

KiGER.  Yes.  lor  whatever  we  needed  them 
for. 

Moderator.  Okay.  Thank  you.  Norm. 

GAIL    C&ARAIC 

Moderator.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr. 
GaU  Graham. 

Graham.  My  name  Is  Gall  Graham.  I'm 
twenty-thnee  years  old,  live  In  Jamestown, 
New  York.  I  was  drafted  in  the  Army  in  June, 
1967.  In  November,  1967,  I  went  to  Vietnam, 
got  out  of  Vietnam  January.  1969.  In  Viet- 
nam I  served  the  capacity  of  a  medic  door 
gunner.  I  would  like  to  relate  a  few  incidents 
of  the  general  disregard  and  mistreatment  of 
clvlUaQs  while  I  was  In  Vietnam. 

In  June  of  1968.  we  had  a  pick-up  zone 
north  of  Camp  Kvans  In  a  village  where  we 
were  going  to  pick  up  ARVNs  to  take  out  on 
a  combat  assault.  We  cam*  Into  this  village 
In  a  six-ship  fcxm&tlon.  We  came  in  at  a 
pitch  hover,  low-level,  about  maybe  twenty 
feet  over  the  hootches.  We  went  Into  this 
formation  for  about  a  hundred  yards.  I  flew 
with  the  flight  commander,  which  was  a  cap- 
tain, and  I  requested  the  captain  to  pull  the 
ship  up  because  with  our  rudder  wash  we 
were  literally  blowing  the  hootches  away. 
There  were  tin  hootches,  straw,  and  they  were 
being  blown  down.  I  could  see  villagers  being 
hit  by  the  tin  flying  around — ^things  like  that. 
We  were  literally  blowing  the  village  down. 
The  captain  said  "Screw  it.  Blow  them  all 
away."  So  we  made  three  passes  to  pick  up — 
we  didn't  take  any — we  could  have  taken  a 
different  route  Into  this  pick-up  zone.  We 
didn't.  And  we  blew  about  fifteen  to  twenty 
hootches  away,  I  would  say.  Sort  of  a  harass- 
ment of  the  South  Vietnamese  civilians. 

In  December  of  1968,  in  the  Cu  Chi  area, 
where  there  were  supposedly  pacified  villages, 
we  went  on  missions  that  were  called  snatch 
missions.  On  these  missions,  we  went  within 
a  mile  radius  of  villages,  picking  up  any 
males  of  military  age — ^military  age  being 
nine  to  sixty-one  or  whatever  that  was — and 
females.  On  these  missions,  we  had  two  sllck- 
blrds,  two  gun-birds,  and  one  light  obeerva- 
tlon  helicopter.  We  were  told  on  these  mis- 
sions that  If  a  civilian  ran,  we  were  to  shoot 
him.  Now  these — I  stress,  these  were  pacified 
areas;  supposedly  the  people  were  supposed 
to  be  all  civilians.  Now,  when  we  went  Into 
these  areas,  we  had  usiially  Infantrymen  on 
our  birds,  when  we  went  down  to  pick  up 
these  civilians,  we  pointed  at  them;  they 
froze,  usually,  in  the  rice  paddies.  Luckily, 
none  of  th«n  ran.  When  the  Infantrymen 
went  down  to  pick  up  the  civilians,  they  re- 
peatedly hit  them  with  their  rifle  butts,  they 
hit  them  with  their  fists,  they  kicked  them. 
If  they  were  girls,  it  was  standard  policy  to 
try  to  rip  off  their  clothing.  They  dragged 
them  on  the  ships  by  their  hair  or  whatever 
else,  and  brought  them  back  to  the  base 
camp  for  Interrogation.  I  don't  know  what 
they  went  throxigh  as  far  as  interrogation 
went.  Also,  while  we  picked  up  these  civil- 
ians, they  were  holding  up  their  ID  cards, 
trying  to  prove  that  they  were  Vietnamese 
civilians,  and  they  still  were  treated  In  this 
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manner.  Tb«y  offered  no  reftlvtanoe  aa  far  u 
getting  on  the  helicopters. 

April  19.  1868,  the  Plrat  Air  Cavalry  Ini- 
tially assaulted  Into  the  As  Sau  VtJley 
In  that  vaUey,  we  loet  or  had  heavily  dam- 
aged thirty-one  helicopters,  whloii  Is  some- 
tbln«  that  wasnt  really  printed  up  here — 
iMkck  here  In  tha  states.  With  this  loas  and 
this  loss  of  life,  the  majority  of  the  avUtlon 
battalions  were  very  bitter  at  what  hap- 
pened in  this  operation.  I'tc  been  on  shlpe 
and  I've  seen,  while  flying  In  the  air  and 
while  on  the  ground,  ships  of  guys  picking 
up  POWs,  wounded  POWs,  unconscious  some, 
some  of  them  Just  with  their  arm  blown  half 
off.  things  like  that — slapping  the  POWs.  On 
the  bird  I  was  flying,  at  one  time  we  had  an 
individual  who  was  unconscious  with  a  head 
wound,  and  the  gunner  across  from  me 
kicked  the  Individual  In  the  head.  I  went 
and  gave  a  verbal  protest,  saying,  "Yoti 
shouldn't  be  doing  that" — which  is  really 
uncommon  for  me  because  I  thought — I 
was  very  well  trained  in  Army  procedure 
and  I  thought  that  the  only  good  gook  was 
a  dead  gook.  The  pilot  told  me  to  shut  up. 
he  was  trying  to  make  a  call  in  to  a  ground 
area,  get  a  ground  station.  I've  seen  this  done 
repeatedly,  rve  seen  plasma  bottles,  the  tubee 
on  plasma  bottles  squeezed  for  up  to  thirty 
seconds  to  a  minute  \yy  gunners  to  keep  tbe 
plasma  from  going  Into  the  veins  of  the 
wounded  Individuals. 

While — December  26,  1968.  on  Landing 
Zone  Rita  In  HI  Corps,  we  went  and  we  sat 
down — ^we  were  flying  log  missions  for  the 
Army  and  they  had  a  prisoner  In.  This 
prisoner  was — had  a  sandbag  over  his  head. 
He  was  repeatedly  slapped  and  kicked 
around.  They  had  a  hole,  right  In  the  middle 
of  the  landing  zone  about  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  and  it  was  in  the  area  of  where  the 
prisoner  was.  I  asked  the  lieutenant,  the 
Interrogator,  what  the  bole  was  for.  He  called 
It  a  "hot  pit."  He  said — it  was  out  In  the 
open  with  no  shade — ^he  said  they  used  the 
area,  they  went  and  put  the  prisoner  in  the 
hole,  they  put  a  poncbo  over  the  hole,  tried 
to  seal  It  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  air 
from  getting  into  It  and  used  it  as  kind  of 
like  a  fabricated  oven,  with  the  poncho  and 
the  hole  and  the  sunlight.  I  didn't  see  the 
use  of  this  but  they  said  they  were  goln^ 
to  use  it  in  the  daytime.  I  had  a  mission  to 
fly. 

While  in  Vietnam,  our  fliers  indiscrim- 
inately used  OS  and  white  pbosphorous 
grenades  In  civilian  areas.  It  was  standard 
while  flying  back  from  a  mission  to  drop  a 
OS  grenade  on  the  outskirts  or  Inside  of  a 
village — harassment  r^'  the  civilians  again. 
In  December,  1968.  I,  myself,  personally 
threw  at  least  three  white  phosphorous 
grenades  into  an  area  east  of  Dao  Tlang. 
on  a  nUssion  over  a  rubber  plantation.  Now 
this  was  at  truce  time — there  should  have 
been  no  firing,  no  nothing.  Just  to  watch 
them  explode.  I  couldn't  say  there  were 
dvUlans  in  the  area — there  were  hootches 
and  there  were  people  working  In  the  plan- 
tation. I  couldn't  say  If  they  were  there 
p>ermanently  or  not,  but  we  Just  threw  them 
off.  Just  to  watch  the  white  phosphorous 
explode  and  start  flres. 

In  June  and  Iiiay  of  1968.  we  flew  mis- 
sions— as  you've  previously  heard  of — Into 
Laoe.  with  reconnaissance.  Green  Berets,  up 
to  a  dozen  Oreen  Berets,  into  the  area.  We 
flew  these  missions  out  of  Wey  Phu  By  area, 
the  same  area  as  the  Marine  captain  told  you 
before,  and  on  these  missions,  there  was  com- 
plete security — meaning  we  gave  up  our  dog 
tags,  no  identification.  Instead  of  i>aintlng 
over  the  Inslg^las  on  the  choppers  we 
brought  In,  we  taped  over  all  our  inslgnlas 
And  we  were  told  If  we  went  down  in  these 
areas — especially  our  birds — there'd  be  no 
attempt  to  get  us  out.  We  would  be  listed  as 
missing  In  action  since  they  couldn't  say  we 
were  in  Laoe  because  they  considered  that  a 


neutral  area.  While  flying  into  these  areas  we 
had  two  blue  and  grey  helicopters  following 
us  in,  which  I  asked  the  pilot,  what  those 
birds  were.  They  had  no  gun  mounts  on 
them.  And  they  said  they  were  Air  America 
helicopters  following  us  in — I  guess  to  check 
out  our  missions.  To  make — basically — I 
guess  they  figured  It  was  CIA  in  those  birds, 
that's  what  the  pilots  told  me.  Now.  I  can't 
be  sure. 

MoDCBATOR.  Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr. 
Oraham? 

Floor.  Yes.  Can  you  tell  us  anything 
about  who  formulates  these — who  In  mili- 
tary command — what  branches  of  military 
command — formulate  these  policies  which 
servicemen  are  requested  or  forced  to  carry 
out? 

Oraram.  Being  an  enlisted  man,  I  really — 
I  really  couldnt  get  into  the  structxire  of 
who  formulates  these  missions — 
Floor.  The  policiea — 
Oraham.  The  policy,  yes,  I  really  couldn't. 
It  may  be  the  battalion — as  tax  as  interroga- 
tion goes  and  things  like  that,  I  can  Imagine 
it's  left  up  to  the  company  commander  or 
whatever  official  there  is  In  the  area.  Snatch 
missions — it  would  depend  on  probably  the 
commander  to — on  what  treatment  the  civil- 
ians got. 

Floor.  In  other  words,  as  far  as  you  know, 
no,  for  example,  no  Pentagon  directive  or 
OIA  directive  that  company  commanders 
should  observe  the  following  civilian  harass- 
ment techniques  for  the  purposes  X,  Y,  or  Z? 
Graham.  It  was  more  or  less  free-lance — 
with  the  set-up  of  the  missions,  these  things 
had  to  happen. 
Floor.  How  so? 

Graham.  Well.  If  you  are  In  a  pacified  area 
and  you  are  told  to  shoot  anyone  that  moves. 
I  mean  anyone  that  runs  away  from  your 
bird,  which  could  happen,  from  Just  fright 
of  a  low-flying  helicopter,  there  must  be 
some  mistrust  generated  there  and  there — 
you  know — thereby  beatings  would  occur 
with  this  mistrust. 

Floor.  Right.  But  I  mean,  who  would  di- 
rect that  this  should  be  done?  In  other 
words — 

Graham.  Like  I  said,  we  had — we  had  two 
helicopters  flying  on  a  snatch  mission.  One 
was  a  command  helicopter. 

Floor.  Oh.  I  see.  The  command  helicopter 
would  issue  this  order? 

Graham.  Right — to  go  down  and  get  these 
civilians. 

Floor.  And  who  would  be  on  a  command 
helicopter,  what  type  of — 

Graham.  I'd  say  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
a  captain,  probably  a  company  commander. 
Floor.  And  that  would  be  U.S.  Army  or 
that  would  be — 

Graham.  Army— right.  Prom  the  Infantry 
units. 

Moderator.  If  there  are  no  more  questions, 
I  think  we  can,  oh,  excuse  me — 

Floor.  Maybe  he  gave  his  unit  but — 
would  you  give  your  unit? 

Graham.  Company  B,  229th  Aviation  Bat- 
talion, the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division. 

Floor.  How  did  you  define  pacified  areas  on 
these  snatch  missions? 

Graham.  Well,  these  were  defined  as  areas 
where  VC,  say.  have  not  been  found  In  the 
area  for  the  last  six  months  and  they  could 
be  called  pacified. 

Floor.  Were  there  any  South  Vietnamese 
troops  guarding  the  villages? 

Graham.  Popular  Forces,  yes.  We  had  no 
South  Vietnamese  with  us  or  interpreters  on 
the  missions  with  us  trying  to  explain  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  we  picked  up  that,  you 
know,  we're  Just  bringing  you  back  for  in- 
terrogation. They  had  no  Idea  of  what  was 

going  on — little  panic  for  the 

Floor.  In  the  case  of  Vietnamese  prisoners 
of  war.  was  there  any  attempt  to  publish 
lists  of  them,  to  notify  their  families  of  what 
happened  to  them,  by  the  Red  Cross? 


Graham.  I  really  don't  know. 
Moderator.  Okay,  let  us  move  on  now  to 
our  next  veteran. 

STEVE   MOSTZEL 

Moderator.  Our  next  witness  this  morning 
will  be  Steve  Noetzel,  a  resident  of  new 
York  City. 

NoBT^.  My  name  Is  Steve  Noetsel,  spelled 
N-o-e-t-x-e-l.  I  Uve  In  Floral  Park.  Long 
Island.  I  have  a  famUy  there,  three  chUdren. 
I  work  for  the  Bell  System.  I  have  a  man- 
agement position  at  their  headquarters,  of 
one  of  the  Bell  System  headquarters  in  New 
York.  I  was  in  Vietnam  In  May  of  1963  to 
May  of  1»«4.  I  predate  Mr.  Martlnsen  in  this 
area.  I  have  for  the  benefit  of  the  genUeman 
who  seeks  immediate  proot  of 

Floor.  That's  for  all  of  us,  IncidenUUy,  at 
iMtft  me  and  the  other  gentlemen. 

NoiOTEL.  AU  right.  For  whoever.  At  any 
rate  my  DD  214,  which  is  my  discharge  pa- 
pers' showing  I  was  discharged  In  AprU,  or 
May  of  1964.  from  the  Augmentation  Head- 
quarters Detachment,  6th  Special  Forces  Air- 
borne, Vietnam. 

Floor.  Could  you  go  over  that  one  more 

timet  „     J 

NoxTfXL.  Yes.  Augmentation  Headquarters 
Detachment,  6th  Special  Forces  Group,  Air- 
borne I  have  three  commendation  letters  for 
my  work  with  the  psychological  warfare  team 
that  I  worked  in  during  the  year  that  I  was  In 
Vietnam.  The  first  one  is  from  a  Theodore 
Leonard,  Colonel — commanding  officer  of  the 
Special  Forces  in  Vietnam  at  that  time.  Also 
from  a  major  who  was  a  team  chief  of  the 
PSY  war  team  that  I  worked  In.  And  also  a 
two-page  commendation  letter  from  a — the 
director  of  the  Combined  Studies  Division  of 
IV  Corps  in  Vietnam.  Combined  Studies  Di- 
vision U  the  Vietnam  word  for  the  CIA. 

The  program  that  I  worked  in  was  under 
the  direct  auspices,  or  was  paid  for.  by  the 
CIA  funded  by  CIA  funds  by  the  embassy 
in  Saigon  But  It  was  handled  under  the 
auspices  of  Special  Forces  B  Team.  That's 
in  Can  Tho,  which  Is  south  of  Saigon  In  the 
Mekong  Delta.  On  top  of  that  I  have  an 
affidavit  and  a  seven-page— or  eight-page— 
statement  that  I  have  given  to  the  Aimy 
lust  this  past  Slimmer  of  an  interview,  it » 
the  transcript  of  an  Interview  that  I  had 
with  the  Army  investigator  and  the  Army 
is  supposedly  investigating  the  charges  that 
I  have  made  and  wlU  make  today  at  this 
hearing  This  statement  was  turned  over  to 
Investigator  William  Bass  from  the  Military 
Ocean  Terminal,  mh  Military  Police  Group 
Criminal  Investigations.  Brooklyn.  New  York. 
They've  informeed  me  that  the  Investiga- 
tion 16  continuing. 

The  work  that  I  did  In  Vietnam  was  a 
PSY  war  effort,  and  I  need  not  go  into  what 
the  specific  program  was  about.  It's  not 
relevant  to  other  things  that  I  saw,  that  i 
want  to  talk  about  today.  But  the  point  is 
that  I  had  opportunity  to  travel  all  over  the 
IV  Corps  area,  because  we  ImplementeQ 
psychological  warfare  programs  in  aU  of  the 
fecial  Forces  A  Team  detachments  in  the 
Mekong  Delta.  So  I  traveled  with  the  team 
leader,  a  major,  and  some  other  P«>Pl«  *? 
several  or  to  all  of  the  eighteen  locations.  And 
while  at  these  locations  for  two.  three,  ro^r, 
sometimes  ten  days,  we  wltneeeed  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  Special  Forces. 

At  one  particular  time,  this  was  »"  No- 
vember of  1963,  I  was  going  from  Can  Tho— 
that's  about  120  miles  south  of  Saigon— to 
Saigon  At  the  time  I  had  some  business 
to  do  in  Saigon  on  a  weekend.  I  had  to  see 
CSD  people  there.  At  the  time  you  Just-- 
you  didn't  need  orders  for  anything,  you 
just  hitchhiked  a  ride  on  any  airplane  that 
was  going  from  one  airfield  to  another.  You 
didn't  need  to  explain  to  anyone  where  you 
vrere  going.  I  was  waiting  for  a  flight  or 
helicopters  at  Can  Tho,  at  the  alrport—l 
had  heard  that  there  was  a  flight  of  hell- 
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copters  going  to  Saigon  that  morning,  and 
they  were  transporting  some  prisoners — six- 
teen prisoners  in  all — to  Saigon  for  a  re- 
habilitation program.  I  don't  know  what 
they  do  with  prisoners  now  in  Vietnam,  I 
don't  know  first-hand,  but  at  that  time  cap- 
tured prisoners  were  brought  eventually, 
after  Interrogation  at  several  levels,  were 
brought  to  Saigon  for  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram lasting  six  months,  and  then  were  re- 
leased. Many  of  the  people  who  captured 
prisoners  were  not  happy  to  see  them  go  to 
interrogation  or  to  reform  in  Saigon,  and 
then  be  released. 

So  in  this  particular  Incident  there  was — 
I  boarded  a  helicopter.  It  was  a  HU  I-V, 
•ingle-rotor  helicopter.  I  saw  them  load  eight 
prisoners  onto  each  of  two  H-21  helicop- 
ters— those  are  the  double-rotor,  banana- 
shaped  helicopters.  These  prisoners  were  in 
black  pajamae.  Army  Issue,  brand  new, 
spanking-new  pajamas.  They  had  their 
bands  tied  behind  their  backs  and  they 
were  tethered  together  around  the  neck 
with  small  pieces  of  rope  about  five  feet 
long  from  one  to  the  other.  Eight  tethered 
together  went  on  one  chopper,  eight  went 
on  another.  They  were  guarded  by  ARVN 
prison  guards,  or  ARVN  soldiers.  The  chop- 
pers of  course  were  flown  by  American  pilots, 
and  they  were  American  crewmen,  machine- 
gun  crewmen,  in  the  doorway  of  each 
helicopter. 

I  flew  in  the  first  helicopter,  the  point  heli- 
copter, and  we  went — took  off  from  Can  Tho 
and  went  straight  to  Tan  San  Nhut.  There 
was  no  stopping  on  the  way,  all  of  the  bell- 
copters  stayed  in  formation  for  the  entire 
trip.  There  was  no  way  for  any  helicopter  to 
land  and  catch  up  with  us  later.  We  had  ad- 
vertised on  the  radio  to  Saigon  that  we  were 
arriving  with  sixteen  prisoners.  They  had 
quite  a  welcoming  party  there  for  us — a 
colonel  from  MACV  and  other  people  from 
the  MACV  headquarters  in  Saigon  were  there 
when  we  arrived  at  Tan  San  Nhut  Air  Force 
Base  The  helicopters  set  down  and  they  de- 
livered one  prisoner  from  one  hellcoprter  and 
two  prisoners — excuse  me,  three  prisoners — 
from  another  helicopter.  A  total  of  four.  Of 
the  sixteen  prisoners  we  took  off  with,  twelve 
were  pushed  out  over  the  Mekong  Delta.  I 
couldn't  believe  It  when  I  got  out  of  the  heli- 
copter and  saw  them  delivering  three  prison- 
ers, who  were  now  untied.  They  bad  blind- 
folds on;  they  didn't  have  them  when  we 
started  off;  and  of  course  they  were  no  longer 
tethered  together  by  the  necks.  The  oolcHiel 
asked  the  American  crewman  and  the  Viet- 
namese captain  in  charge  of  the  prison  trans- 
portation what  happened  to  the  other  twelve 
prisoners.  And  the  Vietnamese  captain  an- 
swered that  they  tried  to  escape  on  the  way. 
I  couldn't  believe  it.  I  felt  upset,  and  I  went 
over  to  one  of  the  door  gunners — ^Amsrloan 
door  gunners — of  one  of  the  chom>ers.  And 
he  looked  shaken  himself.  And  I  said.  "What 
happened?"  I  knew  what  happened  but  I 
couldn't  beUeve  It  and  I  said — he  said,  they 
pushed  them  out.  And  I  couldnt  believe — 
I  was  dumbfounded.  And  he  said  go  orer  and 
look  at  the  doorwaiy  of  one  of  the  helicopters 
and  I  went  over  to  one  of  the  chopypers  axKl 
there  was  flesh  on  the  doorjamb.  These  heli- 
copters have  no  doorways.  Just  sort  of  aixshes 
that  are  open  through  the  entirw  flight, 
■fliere  was  flesh  on  the  doorjamb,  there  was 
blood  on  the  floor.  That  was  the  first  Incl- 
(leaoe  of  prisoner  mistreatment  that  I  saw  in 
Vietnam.  There  were  several  others. 

At  a — ^In  January  or  February  of  1864 — at 
»  camp  called  Tanh  Phu,  a  Special  Foroee  A 
Team  camp — this  camp  was  deep  in  the 
Oamale  Peninsula,  the  deepest  or  the  south - 
«mmo8t  Special  Forces  A  Team  In  Vietnam  at 
the  time.  It  was  completely  surrounded  by — 
°^-^t  was  in  Viet  Oong  territory.  TTiere  I  wit- 
nessed a  puhUc  display  of  electrical  torture 
oy  American  and  Vietnamese  interrogators 
They  had  two  prisoners,  one  an  old  man,  one 


a  young  boy  about  sixteen  years  old.  They 
questioned  these  prisoners  in  the  open.  There 
were  field  tables  set  up.  They  attached  elec- 
trical wires  to  their  wrists,  necks,  bottoms  of 
their  feet,  and  genitals.  They  asked  them 
questions.  There  was  a  tape  recorder  on  the 
table — a  Sony  tape  recorder — ^that  was  hook- 
ed up  and  running.  An  American  sergeant, 
^>ecl&l  Forces  sergeant,  had  a  switch  imder 
the  table  that  activated  'Uie  electrical  shock. 
The  shocks  came  not  from  cranks  but  they 
were  several  6-volt  batteries  hooked  up  in 
series.  They  told  the  prisoners  through  the 
Interpreter  that  the  tape  recorder  was  a  lie 
detector.  The  prisoners  didn't  know  the  dif- 
frenoe  between  a  tape  recorder — had  never 
seen  a  tape  recorder.  They  told  them  that  it 
was  a  lie  detector  and  that  they  were  going 
to  be  Interrogated — and  the  lie  detector 
would  know  when  they  were  lying  and  would 
give  them  shocks  when  they  didn't  tell  the 
truth.  In  fact,  the  switch  of  course  was  oper- 
ated by  a  Special  Forces  sergeant  who  held 
the  switch  under  the  Uble  and  he  Just  Inter- 
mittently, not  knowing  whether  they  were 
telling  the  truth  or  not,  of  course.  Just 
shocked  them  at  times,  and  they  screamed 
and  Jumped  up  and  down  when  he  did  this. 
I  dont  know  what  information  they  got  or 
even  what  Information  they  were  looking  for. 
Watching  this  whole  procedure  was  over  a 
hundred  Vietnamese  Strike  Forces  from  the 
Tan  Phu  area,  as  well  as  a  hundred  or  more 
civilians,  standing  on  a  bridge  over  a  canal 
that  is  Just  outside  the  compound  walls,  sort 
of  a  little  hump-back  bridge  that  goes  over 
the  canal,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  bridge 
there's  a  view  into  the  compound  over  about 
a  five-foot  wail.  And  they  could  see  in  the 
center  of  the  compound  the  interrogation. 
They  stood  on  the  top  and  watched. 

Also  at  that  same  camp.  Tan  Phu,  they  had 
some  barbed-wire  cages.  They  were  sort  of 
coffin  shaped,  there  were  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  barbed  wire  was  wrapped 
around  the  stakes.  When  they  had  a  pris- 
oner— they  had  one  prisoner  that  they  had 
left  there  for  twenty-four  hours  while  I  was 
there.  They  slid  him  into  thU  barbed  wire 
cage.  He  Just  about  flU  in,  there,  laying 
down.  He  was  nude.  Then  they  wind  up 
barbed  wire  in  the  other  end  of  the  cage, 
to  keep  him  in  there.  His  hands  were  tied  be- 
hind his  back.  He  stayed  there  through  the 
day  In  the  sun,  temperature  of  over  110  de- 
grees, and  through  the  night.  They  had 
sprayed  something  on  him  to  attract  Insects. 
and  he  was  full  of  mosquito  bites  in  the 
morning,  and  swollen.  If  he  moved  in  that 
cage  he  punctured  his  flesh,  no  matter  which 
way  he  moved.  And  by  morning  he  had  sev- 
eral cuts,  and  he  was  completely  swollen  from 
head  to  toe  with  mosquito  bites.  I  don't  know 
what  they  sprayed  on  him,  but  I  saw  an 
American  sergeant  pump  some  kind  of  a  spray 
thing  that  attracted  mosquitoes. 

At  our  C  Team  headquarters  in  Can  Tho, 
they  also  used  an  interrogation  method  that 
I  watched,  where  they  took  Viet  Cong  prls- 
,  oners,  or  detainees,  took  them  to  a  small  rice 
paddy  behind  our  compound,  it  was  about  4 
feet  deep,  and  tied  their  hands  behind  their 
backs,  blindfolded  them,  took  them  In  a  little 
rowboat — and  this  rice  paddy  was  full  of 
feces  and  urine  because  It  was  the  drainage 
from  our  latrine  went  into  this  rice  paddy. 
It  wasn't  any  longer  a  rice  paddy.  It  was 
filthy  and  stank.  And  they  would  row  them 
around  in  this  water,  and  when  they  re- 
fused to  answer  knock  them  out  of  the  boat 
into  the  water.  Their  hands  were  tied  behind 
their  backs  and  they  had  blindfolds  on  and 
they  spluttered  around  until  they  found  out 
whldi  way  was  np,  and  they  were  finally 
hauled  back  into  the  boat,  after  drinking  I 
don't  know  how  much  of  the  water.  Also  at 
Oan  Tho  they  had  a  python  snake,  which  is 
a  constrictor.  It  was  there — ^It  was  advertised 
supposedly  for  rat  control,  but  many  times 
when  they  brought  prisoners  in  and  were 


going  to  Interrogate  them  the  next  day,  they 
put  them  in  a  room,  dark  room,  with  the 
python  snake  and  let  them  struggle  with 
that  thing  aU  night.  The  snake  cannot  really 
kill  an  adult  male,  but  it  can — ^It  doee  wrap 
around  you  and  constrict.  The  Special  Forces 
guys  used  to  have  wrestling  matches  with  it. 

Floor.  Explain  to  us  Just  how  they'd  do 
that. 

NoETZXL.  The  snake  was  already  in  a  dark- 
ened room — 

Floor.  How  big  was  it? 

NoETzzL.  Eight  feet  long.  It  was  already  In 
there.  And  they  Just  walked  the  prisoners  in 
there  and  said  youll  have  to  stay  here  to- 
night, walked  In  and  slammed  the  door  shut. 
That  was  it.  We  could  hear  them  screaming 
In  there  almost  all  night.  The  snake  would 
attack  every  once  in  a  while,  and  If  they  got 
it  off  them  it  would  go  back  into  the  comer 
and  coll  and  Jump  at  them  again.  It  took 
two  or  t^ree  men  to  help  unwind  the  thing, 
given  the  Vietnamese— given  their  small 
stature,  and  so  on.  There  was  also  a  snake  at 
several  other  A  Team  locations.  The  one  at 
a  camp  called  Chau  Lang  was  over  eighteen 
feet  long.  It  also  was  xised  in  prisoner  soften- 
Ing-up  process. 

Floor.  Did  they  put  them  in  there  one  at 
a  time  with  the  snake? 

No»rB«L.  No,  there  were  two  or  three  pris- 
oners at  a  time  In  the  room  with  the  snake. 

The  last  type  of  torture  of  prisoners  that 
I  saw.  there  were  some — at  one  camp  called 
Long  Tom  there  were  some  VC  that  had  al- 
legedly blown  up  a  road.  And  they  tethered 
them  together  by  the  necks  and  made  them 
work  on  the  road,  repair  the  road  until  it  was 
fixed.  This  took  three  days.  They  Usui  no  food 
until  they  had.  it  fiiUsbed.  and  they  were 
beaten  aiul  bleeAlng  while  they  were  working. 

MooBXATOR.  Does  the  press  have  any  ques- 
tions for  Mr.  Noeteel? 

Floor.  This  fU^t  from  Can  Tho  to  Saigon 
when  did  that  occur? 

NoETasL.  I  don't  know  the  exact  date,  it 
was  in  November  of  1963. 

Floor.  What  Is  the — do  you  know  what 
happened  after  the  brief  questioning  at  the 
airport  by  the  colonel? 

NorrzKL.  It  seemed  to  me  as  If  everyone,  by 
the  captain's  aiLSwer  to  the  question  of  what 
happened,  everyone  understood  what  hap- 
pened and  no  one  was  going  to  bring  it  up 
any  further.  I  don't  know  If  it  was  ever 
brought  up  later  at  UACV  headquarters.  It 
certainly  was  dropped  immediately  on  the 
air  field  at  Tan  San  Nhut. 

Floor.  Do  you  know  of  any  time 

NoETZXL.  I  have  never  seen  any  reprisal  or 
any  command  policy  coming  down  to  stop 
any  of  the  types  of  torture  that  I  have  seen. 

Floor.  Did  you  see  any  other  instances  of 
prisoners  being  pushed  out  of  helicopters? 

NoETZEL.  I  heard  of  it,  but  that's  the  only 
one  I  have  seen. 

Floor.  Yon  said  this  was  in  November  of 
1963? 

NOBTZEL.  Right. 

Floor.  And  how  many  were  on  the  helicop- 
ter when  they  left? 

NorrzEL.  There  were  sixteen  prisoners — 
eight  on  each  helicopter.  And  when  we 
landed  there  was  one  left  on  one  helicopter, 
aiKl  three  left  on  the  other. 

Floor.  You  said  you  were  flying  in  the  point 
helicopter.  Could  you  see  the  two  helicopters 
carrying  prisoners? 

NorrzEL.  If  I  looked  back  I  could  see  them. 
I  did  not  see  prisoners  falling  from  the  hell- 
copters,  if  that's  what  you  mean. 

Floor.  Did  you  look  back? 

NorrxxL.  I  looked  back,  occasionally,  dtir- 
ing  the  flight. 

FLOOR.  In  all  these  Instances  on  the  bell- 
copters,  if  they  were  In  ARVN  custody  did 
they  have  ARVN  guards,  who  pushed  them 
out  the  doors? 

NoETZEL.  There  were — you  have  to  uinder- 
stand  how  this  works.  In  the  doorway  of 
the  helicopters  there%  a  bar  that's  bolted  to 
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the  side.  It  comes  off  very  easily,  with  a 
caliber  machine  gun  attached.  For  anyone 
to  go  out  those  doors,  that  door  gunner — 
American  door  gunner  has  to  either  let  them 
out.  or  has  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  gun 
has  to  be  taken  away  or  they  have  to  be 
flipped  over  the  gun.  There  has  to  be  some 
kind  of  help  or  complicity  or  whatever  from 
the  American  crewmen. 

Plooe.  But  they  had  ARVN  guards  Inside? 

NoETZEL.  They  had  ARVN  guards. 

Floor.  In  the  place  where  you  had  the  pub- 
lic display,  you  had  an  American  sergeant 
presiding.  Is  that  correct? 

NonzxL.  An  American  sergeant  was  presid- 
ing over  the  interrogation,  and  there  were 
two  Vlertnamese  intelligence,  I  think  they 
were  officers,  or  one  officer  and  one  enlisted 
man,  helping. 

Floor.  Tou  say  other  cases,  such  as  with 
the  snakes,  could  that  in  any  way  be  con- 
strued as  the  work  of  the  IXDB?  The  Viet- 
namese Special  Forces? 

NoKTZKL.  They  worked  constantly  with  us. 
We  all  had  counterparts. 

Ploob.  Was  It  American  stimulated  or  Viet- 
namese stimulated? 

NoETZKL.  I  honestly  can't — ^I  don't  know 
how  to  put  the  blame  for  who  stimulated 
what,  what  kind  of— 

FLoo*.  The  Vietnamese  and  Americans 
were  together. 

NoBTZEL.  Always  together.  Worked  very 
well  together. 

Peter   Martinsen.   I'd  like  to   make  one 

point,  if  it's  poesible  to  make  one  point . 

In  all  the  Interrogation  work  I  did  In  Vlet-^ 
nam,  and  all  the  interrogation  work  I  wit- 
nessed dovn  in  Vietnam,  there  was  always 
a  Vietnamese  Interpreter  present,  because 
the  Amerioans  could  not  apeak  Vietnamese 
sufflclenUy  well  to  interrogate  effectively. 
"-  -    this   Is   often    taken    by   the — well,    I 


Now 


don't  know  who — by  sonMbody  to  mean 
that  the  Vietnamese  are  doing  the  torturing. 
This  is  not  the  case,  "nje  Vietnamese  are 
doing  the  interpreUng.  They  also  may  be 
doing  the  torturing  at  the  same  time,  but 
the  Americans  are  doing  it  too. 

NoETZEL.  That's  right. 

MoniRATOR.  Are  there  any  additional  ques- 
tioos,  please? 

Floor.  What  was  yoiir  rank  In  the  Special 
Forces? 

NomzL.  I  was  a  Spec  4. 

Floor.  Tou  were  actually  a  Oreen  Beret 
you  werent  Just  aeslgtied  to  them? 

NoEiZEL.  No,  I  was  attached  to  Special 
Forces.  I  had  never  gone  through  their  train- 
ing at  Fort  Bragg,  however,  I  did  wear  the 
Green  Beret,  and  was  a  Oreen  Beret  in 
Vietnam.  I  was  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

EDWARD    MT7RPHT 

Moderator.  We'U  go  on  then  to  our  next 
witness,  who  is  Edward  Murphy,  Staten  Is- 
land. New  York. 

MtTRPHT.  Like  the  fellows  who  have  come 


the  Army  commendation  medal  as  the  other 
fellows  have. 

One  of  the  things  I'd  like  to  mention  Just 
briefly,  I  think  some  of  them  mentioned  be- 
fore— about  the  laws,  and  being  trained  In 
interrogation.  What  he  didn't  mention  was 
that  there  are  two  systems  of  law  in  the 
military.  One,  the  second  one,  especially  in 
Vietnam,  besides  the  UCMJ,  you  have  the 

second  law,  which  is  "Cover  you ."  Tou 

may  be  Uained  In  the  UCMJ,  and  you  may 
be  trained  in  interrogation  techniques,  as 
far  as  Western  civilization  goes,  but  there 
is  also  the  understood  law,  and  as  an  intelli- 
gence agent  you  are  also  trained  In  that 
understood  law.  We  were  trained  at  Fort 
Holablrd  that  there  are  some  things  we  do 
and  there  are  some  things  we  don't  do. 
That's  on  paper.  But  in  your  training  you're 
taught  there  are  some  things  you  have  to 
do.  and  if  you  have  to  do  them,  do  them,  but 
dont  get  caught,  because  the  UCMJ  if  you're 
caught  Is  the  instrument  of  reprisal.  An  ex- 
ample Is  Lieutenant  Calley  and  Captain 
Medina.  Now  these  men  are  being  tried. 

When  I  was  in  Vietnam,  I  was  assigned  to 
the  4th  Infantry  Division,  and  because  I 
could  speak  Vietnamese,  and  was  the  flrst 
agent  there  who  spoke  Vietnamese.  I  was 
assigned  to  work  in  a  domestic  net  on  the 
base  camp.  And  then  I  started  working  in 
liaison  with  the  various  police  and  intelli- 
gence units  In  Pleiku.  As  I  got  to  know  my 
way  around,  and  I  became  more  familiar 
with  the  CIA  and  with  the  Oreen  Berets  and 
the  Air  Force  in  Pleiku,  I  was  taken  off  the 
Job  that  I  was  doing,  where  I  was  under  a 
lieutenant,  and  I  was  made  directly  resjxjn- 
slble  to  a  counterintelligence  chief  and  I  be- 
came the  liaison  officer  to  Pleiku.  Now  as 
you  may  have  noted  in  the  Information  put 
out,  I  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Army.  But  like 
Mike  and  the  other  agents,  when  you're  In 
Vietnam  you  don't  wear  rank,  and  you're 
Just  known  as  Mr.  Murphy  or  Mr.  Uhl.  And 
when  I  worked  In  the  Phoenix  program,  every 
Tuesday  I  went  down  to  CIA  for  the  meet- 
ings, I  was  the  representative,  and  there  was 
no  rank  Involved  there.  It  was  Just  Ed 
Murphy  or  Mr.  Murphy.  I  worked  with  the 
lieutenant  colonels  In  the  Air  Force,  with 
the  Agency,  with  the  Green  Berets,  with 
the  536th  MI  group,  as  Mr.  Osborn's  going 
to  be  testlftring  about  the  Phoenix  program. 

I'd  llke-fo  get  Into  a  few  things.  Although 
everybody  has  talked  already  about  elec- 
trical torture  and  physical  torture  In  Viet- 
nam, I'd  like  to  say,  Just  Vlf  corroborate  their , 
information  briefly,  that's  all,  the  use  of  the 
field  telephone,  beatings,  the  use  of  scout 
dogs  against  people  to  interrogate  them,  but 
I'd  like  to  go  on  to  terrorism.  Now  the  people 
talk  about  the  terrorists  in  Vietnam  and 
how  they  use  bombs — the  Americans  are  also 
using  terrorism.  And  I'd  like  to  cite  maybe 
one  example. 

One  of  our  agents  went  into  a  village  that 
everytKxly,  in  quotes,  "knew"  was  VC. 
Mortars  had  come  to  the  base  camp  from 


^^,f\L  ^^^l  '^^  °°  ^^*'  """^  "  y°"     *!»»»  one  village.  Agents  were  saying  that  VC 

^      •  entered  the  Army  in  January,  1967,  and  that        —    -      '^    '^  ^        ^ 

I  left  the  Army  in  January.  1970. 1  completed 
my  tour  with  the  Army  with  the  lieth  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Group  in  Washington.  D.C  , 
here.  Anyone  who  watched  "First  Tuesday,'' 
last  night,  they  saw  what  Army  Intelligence 
is  doing  here  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  116th 
Military  Intelligence  Group.  * 

Floor.  When  did  you  go  in? 

January,  1067,  and  I  got  out  January,  1970. 
I  did  basic  training  in  Georgia,  at  Fort 
OordoQ.  I  was  trained  as  a  counterintelligence 
special  agent  in  Fort  Holablrd,  Mtuylaod.  I 
was  trained  for  eight  months,  six  hours  a 
day.  to  speak  Vietnamese,  at  the  Defense 
Language  Institute  in  El  Paso.  I  was  assigned 
to  the  4th  Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam  In 
May,  1968.  to  May,  1966,  and  in  May.  1969, 
returned  to  Washington.  D.C.  I  also  received 


with  the  VC.  Two  agents  went  into  the 
village  one  day  after  mortars  had  hit  us,  and 
123  millimeter  rockets.  And  they  went  in 
with  a  Grunt  unit,  and  one  of  the  Grunts 
suggested  to  the  agent  a  way  that  he  could 
kind  of  talk  to  the  people  and  get  the  in- 
formation. And  this  was  the  way. 

He  got  the  women  together  and  he  got 
their  kids.  But  he  kept  the  kids  separate. 
And  they  took  the  kids  off  to  the  distance 
and  they  said  to  the  women,  "TWl  vis  about 
the  VC,"  and  they  asked  the  regular  ques- 
tions. They  dldnt  talk.  So  they  said  tell  us 
about  the  VC  or  we're  going  to  kill  the  kids. 
They  dldnt  talk.  And  the  guns  went  off.  And 
they  brought  back  a  sandbag  that  had  some- 
thing in  it,  and  there  was  blood  dripping 
from  it.  But  the  women  still  didn't  talk.  I 
dont    know    why    they    didn't    talk.    They 


actually  did  not  kill  the  babies.  What  they 
had  done,  was  that  they  had  killed  two 
chickens,  and  they  had  brought  the  chickens 
back  In  the  sandbag  with  the  blood  dripping, 
leading  the  women  to  t>elieve  that  these 
were  the  babies.  To  this  day  I  don't  under- 
stand why  the  women  didn't  talk.  If  it  had 
been  my  child  I'm  sure  I  would  have  talked. 

As  an  example  of  terrorism,  of  beatings, 
things  like  this — I  was  In  the  hospital,  7l8t 
Medical  Evacuation  Hospital  in  Pleiku.  One 
of  the  people  that  worked  for  us  was  a 
Montagnard,  and  he'd  been  shot  down- 
not  shot  down,  but  he  was  in  a  helicopter 
and  the  helicopter  when  he  spotted  some 
NVA,  and  he  got  Into  a  flreflght,  the  guy 
was  wounded  really  bad,  he  was  hit  in  the 
spine  and  he  was  in  the  hospital  for  about 
a  year.  One  of  my  Jobs  was  to  go  to  see  this 
fellow,  who  was  working  for  us  also,  and 
continue  to  pay  him.  continue  to  get  in- 
formation from  him.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
around  the  hospital  there.  One  day  an  NVA 
had  been  brought  in.  and  nobody  knew  what 
his  rank  was  so  the  Interrogation  team  from 
II  Corps  headquarters  came  over.  The  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Vietnamese — and  this  was,  I 
think.  Just  before  dark,  it  was  starting  to 
get  late — and  they  were  interrogating  him. 
And  they  were  Interrogating,  say.  about 
where  that  wall  Is  [twenty  feet)  and  there 
was  a  curtain  here  that  they  put  up,  and  the 
night  nurse — she  was  a  major — she  was 
sitting  within  earshot.  I'd  say  from  there  to 
here,  when  they  were  beating  him.  This 
prisoner  was  wounded  He  was  an  NVA.  They 
were  beating  him,  we  could  hear  it.  But 
when  youYe  In  a  hospital,  I  guess,  and  you're 
a  nurse,  and  you  see  a  lot  of  people  coming 
In  that  are  shot,  you  don't  really  care  If 
they're  beating  up  a  gook.  If  that's  the  wav 
you're  looking  at  It. 

Moderator.  Ed,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  one 
question.  While  you  were  the  liaison  officer 
for  the  Phoenix  program  for  your  unit,  the 
4th  Division,  what  were  you  told  the  primary 
objective  of  the  Phoenix  program  In  Vietnam 
was? 

MtTRPHT.  Well  I  had  some  familiarity  with 
the  Phoenix  program  before  I  went  to  Viet- 
nam, when  we  were  in  Texas  some  people 
told  about  the  Phoenix  program.  And  then 
when  I  got  to  Vietnam,  and  started  to  do 
liaison  with  the  Phoenix,  the  words  were 
"Neutralization.  Neutralization  of  the  VCI— 
Viet  Cong  Infrastructure."  On  paper  this 
was  never  really  defined  further.  But  like  I 
said,  there  are  two  systems.  There's  what's 
on  paper  and  there's  what's  understood. 
And  as  is  In  the  documents  here.  It  was 
operationally  considered  as  getting  people 
done  away  with,  getting  people  blown  away 
if  they're  In  the  way.  An  example  of  when 
and  how  this  was  going  to  be  done  was  soon 
after  I  got  Into  Vietnam,  was  a  guy  named 
Tran  Trung  Ly.  And  Ly  was  a  kind  of  a  con 
man.  And  he'd  been  working  in  various  in- 
telligence agencies,  and  hadn't  been  giving 
very  good  Information,  and  he  was  going 
to  be  done  away  with.  The  reason  he  wasn't 
done  away  with  was  he  had  a  brother  who 
was  an  NVA  major,  and  the  CIA  figured  they 
co\Ud  use  him.  They'd  maybe  try  and  send 
him  up  north.  To  answer  the  question,  I 
guess  it  would  be  to  neutralize  or  to  do 
away   with,   whatever   way   you   can. 

Moderator.  How  would  the  CIA  or  your 
unit  verify  the  information  that  you  got 
or  the  evidence  that  a  man  in  fact  was  a 
member  of  the  Viet  Cong  cadre  or  infra- 
structure? 

MtTRPHT.  Because  Information  Is  very  dif- 
ficult to  verify  In  Vietnam — the  lack  of  flies 
and  things  like  this — we  would  rely  on  the 
information  given  by  one  person,  and  that 
person  would  say  another  man  was  a  VC 
or  a  woman  was  a  VC,  and  we  would  accept 
that.  Just  an  example  of  how  this  misin- 
formation comes  about:  I  only  did  one  in- 
terrogation while  I  was  in  Vietnam,  and  It 
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was  a  girl  who  was  working  on  the  base  camp. 
And  one  of  our  agents  had  said  she  was  work- 
ing with  the  VC.  We  brought  her  in  and  we 
talked  to  her  and  talked  to  her  and  talked 
to  her,  and  she  didn't  admit  to  anything. 
We  later  found  out — what  she  did  finally 
say — was  that  the  agent  had  demanded  that 
she  had  gone  to  bed  with  him.  I  figured 
that — it  sounded — I  figured  they  picked  this 
up  off  the  Americans,  the  idea,  so  that  they 
oould  get  some  sympathy,  and  I  didn't  be- 
lieve it.  But  I  later  found  out  that  it  was 
true.  This  was  the  type  of  Information  we 
were  relying  on — people,  other  Vietnamese, 
were  getting  favors  from  the  Americans,  and 
they'd  say  to  another  Vietnamese,  "Tou'd 
better  help  me  out  or  I'll  turn  you  over  to 
the  Americans."  And  the  Americans  would 
say  "We'll  turn  you  over  to  the  Province  In- 
terrogation Center,  where  the  Vietnamese 
National  Police  can  Just  work  on  you." 

Moderator.  Do  you  have  any  questions 
from  the  press,  please. 

MtTRPHT.  I  Just  want  to  mention  one  more 
thing  about  the  Phoenix  program.  People 
who  were  Phoenix  co-ordlnators  would  come 
into  the  country,  and  they  would  be  maybe 
a  Second  Lieutenant,  who  would  be  trained 
in  infantry.  But  because  the  Army  needed 
an  officer  for  the  Phoenix  program,  this  man 
would  be  assigned  to  be  a  Phoenix  co- 
ordinator. Most  of  them  bad  no  psychologi- 
cal training  concerning  the  Vietnamese. 
They  had  no  language  training.  It  would 
be  simple  to  say  they  were  Incompetent. 

Fixx>R.  In  the  summaries  of  teetlmi(»iy  It 
said  that  you  were  going  to  attest  to 
incidents  In  which  several  civilians  were 
killed. 

MtTRPHT.  I  don't  think  that  says  that  under 
me.  Tou  have  the  wrong  one.  Is  that  from 
Philadelphia? 

Moderator.  Edward  J.  Murphy? 

Floor.  Edward  Murphy  of  Philadelphia. 

MtTRPHT.  I'm  from  Staten  Island. 

DaNNT  alfixro 

Moderator.  Our  neict  witness  is  Daniel  AI- 
flero  from  Phiadeiphla,  Pennsylvania. 

Alpiero.  My  name's  Danny  Alflero  from 
Portland,  Maine.  I  was  a  Lance  Corporal  with 
the  2nd  Battalion.  4th  Marine  Regiment,  3rd 
Battalion,  7th  Marine  Regiment  in  CbxL  Lai.  I 
was  a  machine  gunner  in  a  rifie  company, 
and  what  I  have  to  say  pretty  much  rein- 
forces the  type  of  things  you  have  been  hear- 
ing all  day. 

First  of  all,  one  Incident  that  will  always 
stay  in  my  mind.  Returning  from  a  patrol, 
when  we  were  fired  upon  we  returned  the 
Are,  and  there  were  five  people  In  the  vicin- 
ity. So  the  lieutenant  gave  us  the  order  to 
fire  at  them.  After  about  a  two  or  three 
znlnute  skirmish,  we  checked  the  bodies 
and  found  that  they  were  flve  girls  between 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.  There  wasn't 
any  weapons  or  any  shells  or  anything.  And 
so  the  radio  operator  called  the  company  CO 
and  told  him  we  had  flve  VC  KIAs. 

Another  Incident  which  I  saw  a  lot  of  was 
tearing  and  cutting  off  limbs,  noses,  ears, 
what  have  you. 

Another  one  was  shooting  of  an  old  man 
in  a  cave.  Somebody  had  said  they  bad  seen 
two  people  run  in  a  cave,  so  the  lieutenant 
ordered  us  to  throw  in  a  OS,  which  is  a  tear 
gas  grenade.  In  there.  The  man  came  out 
with  his  arms  extended  over  his  head,  and 
somebody  gave  the  order  to  flre. 

Another  incident 

Moderator.  Would  you  speak  up? 

Alfiero.  Another  incident:  we  had  set  up 
an  ambtish  outside  our  perimeter,  and  an- 
other patrol  was  In  the  vicinity  and  by 
chance  they  caught  the  ambush  and  a  few 
people  were  killed.  They  were  Americans,  l>y 
the  way,  and  the  company  checked  it  out 
and  they  said  the  VC  had  done  it. 

Moderator.  Are  there  any  questions?  Okay. 
Well  in  closing,  Fd  like  to  briefly  reiterate 
two  short  points.  Number  one,  we're  con- 
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oemed  here  not  with  the  matter  of  guilt 
and  innocence  but  with  the  matter  of  re- 
sponsibility. Who  is  responsible  for  what's 
happening  on  the  ground  In  Vietnam? 

And  secondly,  I'd  like  to  reiterate  otir  chal- 
lenge, our  hope,  that  nLember  of  Congress, 
members  of  the  Senate  will  come  here  to- 
nKKTOw,  listen  to  the  veterans  who  will  test- 
ify tomorrow  and  Thursday,  question  them, 
and  make  their  own  Judgments.  Thank  you. 

SECOND  SXSBION 

MoDiSATOR.  I'd  like  to  welcome  you  to  the 
second  day  of  hearings  of  the  National  Vet- 
erans Inquiry  on  U.S.  War  Crimes  Policy  In 
Vietnam.  A  Pentagon  spokesman  noted  yes- 
terday— that  a  lot  of  our  testimony  he  said 
was  unsubstantiated.  This  Is  deflnltely  not 
true.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  Pentagon 
and  Administration  claims  that  war  crimes 
are  isolated,  aberrant  acts,  is  tinsubetanti- 
ated. 

Today  we  will  hear  testimony  on  the  sys- 
tematic torture  from  military  intelligence 
people  of  Vietnamese  civilians  and  Viet- 
namese prisoners  of  war.  The  gentleman  who 
will  interrogate  our  flrst  witness  is  a  lieu- 
tenant on  active  duty,  a  1968  graduate  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate,  who  graduated  In  the 
top  flve  per  cent  of  his  class — ^Lieutenant 
Louis  Paul  Font. 

Font.  Let  me  state  flrst,  If  I  may,  who  I 
am  and  what  it  is  I  am  doing  here  on  this 
interrogation  panel.  My  name  is  Louis  Paul 
Font.  I'm  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Army  stationed  at  "Port  Oeorge  O. 
Meade,  Maryland,  about  20  miles  from  here. 
I'm  here  today  because  I  feel  that  this  testi- 
mony is  very  Important  to  the  American 
public.  I  am  here  because  I  feel  strongly  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  be  here  on  the  panel  today 
getting  to  the  very  heart  of  this  matter  with 
regard  to  war  crimes  policy.  When  I  was 
Introduced,  it  was  stated  that  I  graduated 
from  West  Point.  At  West  Point  I  worked 
very  hard.  I  graduated  in  the  top  flve  per 
cent  of  my  class.  And  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  learned  at  West  Point,  if  there  was 
one  principle  that  was  driven  into  me  dur- 
ing those  four  years,  it  Is  that  lieutenants 
do  not  set  policy,  and  It  is  that  a  commander 
is  responsible  for  everything  that  goes  on 
in  his  command.  This  was  told  to  me  time 
and  time  again.  I'm  also  attending  this  hear- 
ing because  I'm  seriously  considering  flling 
some  form  of  charges  with  regard  to  the  gen- 
erals and  the  high  command  and  war  crimes 
policy.  This  can  be  done,  for  example,  under 
Article  138,  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice,  which  allows  for  an  individual  in 
the  armed  forces  to  put  forward  a  complaint 
with  regard  to  the  activities  of  his  com- 
manding officer.  In  my  case,  at  Fort  Meade, 
Maryland,  my  commanding  officer  is  a  lieu- 
tenant general,  who  wtts  in  charge  of  those 
activities  of  which  Mr.  Martlnsen  is  going 
to  speak  today — Operation  Cedar  Falls  and 
others.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  Lieutenant 
Calley  is  guilty  of  anything,  then  the  people 
above  him  are  far  more  responsible.  And 
now  we'll  go  on  to  the  testimony. 

Floor.  Pardon  me,  would  you  show  us  an 
ID  card,  to  prove  you  are  who  you  say  you 
are? 

Font.  Certainly,  if  you'd  like  to  see  one. 
(Produces  ID  card.)  Tou're  welcome  to  come 
up  and  take  a  look. 

ROBERT     MASTER 

Moderator.  I'd  like  to  introduce  Captain 
Robert  Master,  now  stationed  In  Fort  Meade, 
Maryland,  and  recently  returned  from  Viet- 
nam. Captain  Master  may  be,  during  the  day 
or  during  the  entire  session,  asking  some 
questions  of  the  veterans  who  are  giving 
testimony. 

Master.  My  name  is  Robert  Master.  I  am  a 
Captain,  medical  corps  officer — ^physician — 
in  the  United  States  Army.  I'm  now  serving 
at  Fort  Meade,  Maryland;  I've  recently  re- 


turned from  Vietnam  after  a  one-year  totir 
of  duty  there.  I'm  speaking  as  one  of  a 
growing  number  of  concerned  active-duty 
officers  who  are  rightly  appalled  at  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  immorality  and  crim- 
inality of  American  policy  in  Vietnam.  I'm 
speaking  of  my  experience  in  Vietnam  where 
I  witnessed  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
entire  fabric  of  Vietnamese  rural  life,  the 
creation  of  a  nation  of  refugees,  living  in 
squalor,  wracked  by  epidemics  such  as  bu- 
bonic plague,  without  dignity,  without  In- 
dependence. 

I  speak  to  endorse  wholeheartedly  the  ef- 
forts of  those  Vietnam  veterans  who  speak 
up  at  this  time — who  I  must  say  cotirage- 
ously  speak  up  at  this  time.  I  want  them  to 
know  and  I  want  everyone  else  to  know  that 
there  are  a  number  of  concerned,  a  growing 
number  of  concerned  active-duty  officers  who 
are  listening,  who  are  supporting  their  testi- 
mony and  the  ends  of  this  tribunal.  It  is 
our  hope  that  the  American  people  will  come 
to  realize  that  war  crimes  in  Vietnam  are  not 
isolated,  aberrant  acts  but  the  Inevitable 
result  of  a  policy  which  In  Its  direction  of 
waging  war  against  the  civilians,  Vietnamese 
civilians.  Is  in  Itself  immoral  and  criminal. 

PETXR  NORMAN  MARTINSEN 

Moobrator.  Mr.  Martlnsen,  would  you 
please  give  us  flrst  of  all  your  name,  your 
age,  your  hometown,  and  what  It  is  that  you 
are  doing  now?  Very  slowly  so  that  mem- 
bers of  the  press  can  get  it  down. 

Martinsem.  My  name  is  Peter  Norman  Mar- 
tlnsen, I'm  twenty-six  years  old.  I  am  a  cost 
aoooimtant,  I  work  in  a  non-defeoae  Arm  in 
Los  Angeles,  California.  Right  now  I'm  In- 
volved In  anti-war  activities,  and  I'll  give  you 
my  former  rank,  serial  number,  and  unit. 
This  is  an  Army  commendation  medal,  which 
I  received  for  being  a  prisoner-of-war  inter- 
rogator at  Vietnam.  This  is  an  honorable  dis- 
charge certlflcate.  I'm  honorably  discharged 
after  four  years  of  service,  1963  to  1967.  This 
Is  the  actual  order  for  the  commendation 
medal  from  9th  Division  Headquarters,  which 
I  was  not  attached  to.  I  also  want  to  correct 
a  little  mis-release  in  the  press  release :  I  was 
not  attached  ever  to  the  101st  Regiment  in 
Vietnam,  the  641st  Military  Intelligence  De- 
tachment. This  is  my  gniduation  cerUflcate 
from  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  School  at 
Fort  Holablrd,  Prisoner  of  War  Interrogation 
Force.  I  can't  think  of  any  more  things  I 
can  show  you.  I  can  show  you  my  DD  214. 
which  is  the  actual  discharge  paper. 

Now  I  think  that  I  have  given  you  adequate 
doctimentatlon  to  show  you  that  I  am  who 
I  say  I  am. 

Moderator.  Tea.  Would  you  please  explain 
to  us,  Mr.  Martlnsen,  what  It  Is  that  you 
did  In  the  Army,  the  years  and  the  month 
and  so  on  before  you  went  to  ^^etnam,  from 
your  induction  vmtil  when  you  went  to  Viet- 
nam. Very  briefly. 

Martinszn.  I  actually  enlisted  in  the  Army 
in  June  of  1963,  was  sent  to  Fort  Ord  for 
basic  training,  was  then  sent  to  cook  school, 
was  then  transferred  around  from  post  to 
post.  I  finally  took  what  is  called  a  short 
discharge  and  re-enllsted,  which  gave  me  an 
extra  year  in  the  Army  and  eiuled  up  being 
in  the  Army  Language  School,  which  was 
here  in  Anacosta  Annex.  I  don't  know  where 
it  is  now,  I  think  it's  at  Fort  Hood.  But  I 
studied  Italian  there,  graduated  with  honors, 
and  then  went  to  the  Army  Intelligence 
School  at  Fort  HoUabird,  In  Baltimore.  This 
was  in— July  16th,  I  believe,  1966;  say  1966. 
Beg  your  pardon. 

Moderator.  Tee.  Would  you  tell  us  what 
preparation  you  had  specifically  for  going  to 
Vietnam  in  Intelligence  School? 

Mabtinsen.  Well,  in  the  Intelligence  School 
there  was  very  little  in  the  curricula  for 
preparation  for  Vietnam  because  Vietnam 
was  not  yet  big  at  the  time.  We  had  four 
hours  total  preparation  for  Vietnamese-style 
interrogation,  and  I  cannot  say  that  was  in 
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any  way  Illegal  because  It  wasn't.  I  consid- 
ered It.  as  a  personal  opinion,  slightly  racist 
as  they  kept  referring  to  the  Vietnamese  as 
gooks,  but  aside  from  that  I  cannot  say  any- 
thing else.  Now  I  cant  tell  you  about  the 
full  course  without  running  too  long.  The 
course,  though,  they  try  and  pump  order  of 
battle  Into  you.  which  Is  what  the  enemy  Is 
doing,  how  nmny  Unks  they  have,  their 
tpoop  dispositions,  and  so  on.  But  It's  pri- 
marily oriented  towards  an  JSastem-bloc 
communist  war — against  an  Eastem-bloc 
country,  or  a  Russian  or  a  Chinese  Commu- 
nist war;  and  therefore  we  use  maps  oriented 
toward  that  area  and  so  on.  Now  the  inter- 
rogator's bible,  so  to  speak,  is  called  Military 
Intelligence  InterrogaUon  PM  30-15.  That's 
Field  Manual  Thirty  dash  Fifteen,  it's  clas- 
sified as  confidential  by  the  Army.  Now  there 
is  actually  no  reason  to  classify  this  manual 
confidential,  which  Is  a  low  classification  by 
the  way.  But  there  Is  no  reason  to  classify  It 
confidential  because  It's  quasi-illegal,  and 
that's  why  It  Is  classified.  But  It's  against 
the  law.  If  you  follow  me.  It's  against  the 
law  to  dassUy  stuff  Just  because  it's  Ulegal. 
But  m  tell  you  why  It's  Illegal.  There  Is  an 
Interrogation  technique  In  there  called  the 
Big  Brother  technique.  The  Big  Brother  tech- 
nique Is  very  simply — as  practiced  by  the 
police  here  in  our  country  too — a  big  man 
enters  the  room,  sees  the  prisoner,  perhaps 
throws  him  up  against  the  wall,  beats  him 
up  a  mtle  bit.  Then  a  liUle  man  oomee  in— 
he's  obviously  of  a  higher  rank — and  he  be- 
rates the  Wg  m*n,  and  sends  him  out  of 
the  room.  And  the  little  man.  of  course  out 
of  gratitude  talks. 

Now  the  Oeneva  Convention  states  that 
you  not  uee  fwoe  or  coercion  ag&Uut  any 
prl«>ner  of  war.  We're  also  taught  this  In 
the  school,  to  abide  by  the  prisoner-of-war 
code,  that  you  do  not  treat  prlaoners  any 
differently  than  really  a  civil  prisoner  would 
be  treated  in  jrour  own  country. 

MoDKRAToB.  Let'  get  to  the  Issue  of  Viet- 
nam specifically.  When  did  you  arrive  in 
Vietnam? 

Mabtinskn.  I  was  sent  to  Vietnam  with  the 
11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment.  641st  MI 
Detachment,  approximately  in  the  middle  of 
August.  1968.  Arrived  in  country,  since  we 
traveled  by  boat,  I  believe  It's  September  6, 
1966  In  Vvmg  Tm. 

MoDKUToa.  What  were  the  names  and  dates 
of  the  main  operations  you  were  Inyolred 
with?  And  how  large  were  these  oper^tlotM, 
Mr.  Martlnsen? 

MiaTiNBro.  WeU.  at  the  time  we  arrived 
we  set  up  camp  In  Long  Blnh,  which  Is  very 
close  to  Blen  Hoa.  We  staged  there,  and  then 
we  moved  out  to  an  area  south  of  Xuan  Loc 
in  the  m  Corps  area  called  Long  Olao,  speUed 
L-o-n-g  o-l-a-o.  And  then  as  soon  as  we 
got — finally  set  up  all  our  housekeeping  and 
at  the  same  time  more  imlts  were  being 
brought  In  and  beefed  up— Westmoreland 
started  these  major  operations,  the  first  one 
being  operation  Attleboro.  And  we  were  in- 
volved In  Attleboro  on  Just  more  or  less  a 
supporting  role,  because  we  were  an  armored 
cavalry  regiment  and  we  were  running  main- 
ly road  reconnalsance.  Only  one  squadron  of 
the  regiment  was  actually  involved.  I  was 
doing  no  Interrogation  work  at  the  time  on 
AUleboro;  however,  at  the  time  I  was  doing 
interrogation  work  at  the  base  camp  in  Long 

Now  In  order  to  understand  the  whole  con- 
text of  what's  going  to  follow,  you  have  to 
see  that  the  11th  Armored  Cav  was  always 
In  a  supporting  role.  Just  called  In  as  Op 
Con — operational  control  of  somebody  else. 
And  they  were  always  Op  Con  of  somebody, 
and  that's  why  I  managed  to  get  around  ao 
much  of  in  Corps  area  In  Vietnam  and  that's 
why  I  was  on  all  these  operations. 

Now  dining  this  time  that  we  were  In  the 
base  camp,  a  good  fMend  wa«  killed  when  we 
were  convoying  out  of  the  base  oamp.  and 


we  felt  rather  strongly  about  It  because  gen- 
erally mUltary  Intelligence  men  are  not 
killed,  especially  photo-Interpreters.  And  we 
got  a  group  of  detainees  In,  and  let  me  tell 
you  what  a  detainee  is. 

A  detainee  is  not  a  prisoner,  but  a  de- 
tainee is  a  man  or  woman  or  child  who  is 
picked  up  on  suspicion  and  brought  In  for 
interrogation.  It's  the  interrogator's  Job  to 
determine  Just  exactly  what  you  have, 
whether  you  have  what  is  called  a  prisoner 
of  war,  which  would  be  a  VC  or  NVA;  whether 
you  have  a  civil  offendant,  which  is  a  per- 
son guilty  of  breaking  the  laws  of  Viet- 
nam, perhaps  not  carrying  his  ID  card 
around  after  curfew  but  not  necessarily  a 
VC;  or  you  might  have  Innocent  civilians; 
or  the  fourth  classification,  you  might  have 
what  Is  called  a  Hoi  Chanh.  which  is  a  ralller. 
a  deserter  from  the  other  side. 

Now  we  picked  up — not  we  personally 
but  people  were  brought  Into  us  who  were 
detainees,  and  I  saw  the  use  of  force,  a  lot 
of  harrassments,  beatings,  knives  being  held 
to  throats,  and  so  on.  This  Is  in  October  of 
reee^n  the  Long-Glao  base  camp. 

But  one  night  particularly  sticks  Into  my 
mind  as  the  first  night  that  I  really  got  In- 
volved In  torture  techniques  myself,  and  I 
was  Interrogating  an  older  man  and  he  was 
sitting  In  a  chair.  Just  as  I  am  sitting  in  a 
chair  here,  across  the  table  from  me.  And 
there  was  a  Ueutenant  standing  behind 
screaming  at  me  to  "break"  the  man  "break' 
being  the  mlUtary  intelligence  term  to  break 
a  prisoner,  break  him  down,  get  the  infor- 
mation. And  he  was  screaming  to  break  him 
and  ao  I  pushed  him  over  backward  and  i 
almost  broke  his  neck.  But  anyway,  that 
didn't  succeed  In  breaking  the  man. 

I  finished  that  interrogation  and  I  walked 
across  our  compound  to  another  tent  where 
interrogation  was  going  on:  a  man  of  draft- 
able  age,  no  ID  card.  We  were  quite  con- 
vinced he  was  a  VC.  And  I  proceeded  to  beat 
him  with  my  flats.  And  you  can  beat  a  man 
senseless  with  your  fists  and  not  leave  marks 
except  for  a  sllgiht  reddening  of  the  skin  per- 
h^».  And  this  went  on  for  some  time  and 
I  wasn*t  getting  any  effect  at  all,  and  the 
lieutenant  came  In  and— I'm  not  naming 
names,  the  Pentagon  already  has  the  names 
And  anyway,  a  lieutenant  came  in  and  he 
proceeded  to  beat  the  man  to  no  effect  and 
then  be  w^red  electrical  field  phone  wires 
around  the  man's  left  wrist  after  burning  the 
inaulatton,  and  proceeded  to  "ring  him  up  " 
as  the  term  goes. 

Now,  this  didn't  work  and  the,  the  man— 
I  said,  "Ueutenant,  you  can't  do  that,"  and 
he  says,  "Well,  thU  man  Just  got  killed  rd 
rather  torture  one  man  than  have  one  more 
man  get  killed  because  of  lack  of  tactical 
information."  So  anyway,  the  man.  The  lieu- 
tenant pulled  down  the  man's  trousers  and 
proceeded  to  touch  the  electrical  wires  to  the 
mans  genitals  and  cranking  the  field  tele- 
phone at  the  same  time,  giving  him  very 
painful  shocks,  all  he  got  was  a  lot  of  "I  don't 
know-s"  and  some  very  violent  screams  I 
walked  out  of  the  tmt.  saying.  "Ueutenant 
you  Just  cant  do  that."  But  the  lieutenant 
was  not  reprimanded.  This  was  a  First  Ueu- 
tenant. Army  Interrogation  Officer 

MoDKRATOR.  Would  you  deocrlbe  to  us  Op- 
eration Cedar  Palls? 

MAKTEMStt.  Cedar  Palls  was  the  first  major 
operation  that  I  was  actually  on.  We  con- 
veyed to  Ben  Cat  on  Route  13  about  30  Kilo- 
meters north  of  Saigon.  We  set  up  a  base 
camp.  It  was  to  clean  out  the  Iron  Triangle. 
It  was  designed  to  clean  out  the  Iron  Tri- 
angle. And  the  Iron  Triangle  was  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  Song  Be,  which  is  a  river  run- 
ning roughly— If  I  had  a  map  I  could  show 
you  much  better,  but  anyway.  It's  a  north- 
south  river,  and  another  river  forms  a 
triangle,  and  It's  a  very  densely  forested  area. 
There  are  some  towns  In  there,  or  there  irere 
some  towns  In  there,  t  should  say,  and  one 
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of  the  towns  was  Ben  Sue,  spelled  B-E-N 
8-U-C,  and  another  one  was  called  Rach 
Klen,  R-A-C-H  K-I-E-N.  Now  this  occurred 
In  January  of  1967. 

Now  the  operation  was  designed  to  bring 
aU  the  inhabitants  out  of  the  area,  clear  the 
area  so  that  it  could  no  longer  be  used  as  a 
VC  stronghold,  because  It  had  been  used  ac- 
tually by  the  Viet  Minh  and  even  before  that 
had  been  used  by  Viet  Cong  forces  fighting 
the  Japanese,  and  it  was  a  very  well  fortified 
area.  And  so,  first  of  all  they  started  the 
operation  with  helicopter  gunshlpe  flying 
overhead  and  people  speaking  to  the  Vietna- 
mese, telling  them  to  get  out  of  the  villages 
because— and  get  aU  their  belongings— be- 
cause they're  going  to  be  moved  out.  which 
the  people  started  to  do.  And  then,  a  POW 
cage  Is  what  it's  called,  was  set  up.  a  deten- 
tion cage  was  set  up.  and  myself  and  a  staff 
sergeant  from  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade— 
and  we  were  op  con  of  the  173rd  Airborne 
Brigade  at  the  time — we  proceeded  to  inter- 
rogate this  flow  of  prisoners — detainees,  I 
should  say.  Now  these  were  men,  women,  and 
children,  mainly  women,  and  there  were  4.000 
of  them  approximately.  I  didn't  count  them 
all.  But  It's  a.  physically,  an  Impossible  task 
to  screen  4,000  people.  So  what  we  did  was, 
we  first  of  all,  we  took  all  the  men.  There  was 
a  captain  and  a  lieutenant  actually  in  charge 
of  us.  but  they  preferred  to  drink  beer  dur- 
ing the  operaUon  ao  I  was  actually  more  or 
less  In  charge  of  it  myself.  So  what  I  did  was, 
I  took  all  the  men  of  draftable  age  and  I  im- 
mediately turned  them  over  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese authorities,  which  was  kind  of  strange, 
an  American  Inducting  Vietnamese  into  their 
own  army.  And  then  we  started  screening  the 
women,  the  visibly  pregnant  women,  the 
younger  women,  and  some  of  these  we  se- 
lected lot  Interrogation  and  some  we  dldnt. 
Then  they  were  loaded  on  flatbed  trucks  and 
taken  down  to  a  camp  In  Phu  Loi,  which 
was — I  passed  It  on  the  way  back  from  the 
operation.  It's  on  Route  18.  I  looked  in  It 
and  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  concentra- 
tion camp,  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  with 
machine  guns. 

Now  we  had  all  these  detainees  and  then 
the  operation  commenced,  and  they  started 
taking  prisoners.  And  they  actually  were 
prisoners,  they  were  bound,  with  guns,  and 
so  on.  Also  at  this  time  the  order  was  given 
out — this  Is  now  a  free  Are  zone.  If  It  moves 
shoot  It.  So  the  173rd  was  operaUng  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  Triangle,  and  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division  was  operating  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  Triangle,  the  25th  was  also  oper- 
ating In  the  eastern — In  the  western  p«ut  of 
the  Triangle,  rather,  and  the  llth  Army 
Cavalry  was  on  the  eastern  part,  and  we  had 
our  base  camp  set  up  op  con  the  173rd  on 
a  hUl  overlooking  Ben  Cat.  If  I  had  a  1  to 
50.000  scale  Army  map.  I  could  point  It  out 
to  you  exactly,  where  we  were. 

Now  these  detainees  started  coming  In  and 
most  of  them  were  obviously  NVA — not  NVA. 
VC — and  I  can  recall  Instance  after  Instance 
of  torture,  electrical  torture  with  field  tele- 
phones. Electrical  torture.  One  man  was  cap- 
tured, he  admitted  to  being  an  NVA,  a  North 
Vietnamese  Army  officer — coincldentally  he 
was  the  only  North  Vietnamese  we  ever 
captiu-ed  in  the  llth  Army  Cavalry.  But  any- 
way, he  adnUtted  to  being  a  North  Viet- 
namese Army  captain.  I  started  to  Interro- 
gate him.  and  he  was  a  very  high-ranking 
prisoner,  and  the  word  got  up  to  1st  In- 
fantry Division  Headquarters  In  Lai  Khe  that 
we  had  this  man.  And  they  wanted  tactical 
Information  right  away  and  I  wasnt  getting 
anything  from  him,  because  I  decided  to  be 
nice,  because  M  you  start  torturing,  where 
can  you  go  from  there? 

Anyway,  I  let  him  wash  his  bands  and 
gave  him  lunch,  and  It  was  obvloua  he  was 
Just  playing  me  tot  the  patsy.  So  a  Spec  6 
and  an  Interrogation  officer  came  in  and  re- 
lieved me  and  I  went  out  and  ate  lunch,  O 
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rations,  and  came  back.  And  I  found  the 
man's  hands  had  been  tied  to  an  Army  field 
table,  which  is  just  an  ollve-drab  field  taole 
made  of  wood,  with  field  bone  wires,  and  the 
lieutenant  was  placing  bamboo  splinters 
under  the  man's  fingernails.  At  the  same 
time  the  Specialist  6  was  "ringing  him  up" 
around  his  ears  with  a  field  telephone.  Later 
on,  the  lieutenant  was  reprimanded  very 
badly  for  leaving  marks  on  the  man,  because 
the  credo  of  Intelligence  work  and  POW 
Interrogation  Is,  you  do  not  leave  marks.  Do 
anything  you  want,  but  do  not  leave  marks. 
In  other  words,  cover  yourself. 

And  this  Is  hence  the  use  of  electrical  tor- 
ture and  beatings  with  the  open  hand.  I  saw 
It  done  on  women,  I  saw  It  done  on  young 
girls,  sixteen  years  old.  I  witnessed  it  and  I 
participated  In  it.  I'm  not  proud  of  it.  Now 
any  of  these  things  are  war  Crimea,  by  the 
Army  Field  Manual  Itself.  FM  100-61,  "The 
Law  of  Land  Warfare." 

MoDEBATOB.  Mr.  Martlnsen,  would  you  ex- 
plain to  us  please  what  was  the  highest  rank- 
ing mUltary  officer  that  you  saw  witness  these 
events? 

Mabtinsek.  The  highest  ranking  mUltary 
oflcer  I  saw  witness  that  was  the  commander 
of  the  detachment  who  was  along.  He  wae  a 
major,  I  won't  mention  his  name,  and  he  not 
only  witnessed  It,  he  also  participated  In  It 
himself.  These  are  specific  events.  These  hap- 
pened in  January  of  1966,  as  I  say,  about  1 
kilometer  from  Ben  Cat,  off  Route  13  In 
South  Vietnam.  Now  this  happened  in  sixty 
or  seventy  cases  and  there  was  also  a  case 

Now  we  were  op  con.  like  I  say.  to  the  173rd. 
We  were  working  with  the  172nd  MI  detach- 
ment, which  Is  their  mUltary  intelligence  de- 
tachment for  the  ITSrd  Airborne  Brigade. 
One  night  when  we  were  standing  around  and 
drinking  beer,  a  captain  came  over  and  says. 
"Well.  I  just  lost  one."  And  I  said,  "You  Just 
lost  one  what?"  And  he  aald,  "Well,  I  was 
just  wiring  him  up  and  he  fell  over  and 
died."  And  he  said,  "The  guy  was  Jtwt  about 
ready  to  break."  Well,  I  didn't  actually  see 
the  man  fall  over  and  die.  but  I  went  over 
and  saw  his  dead  body,  and  I  hear  the  cap- 
tain admit  to  me  that  he  was  Wiring  him 
around  the  ears  and  that  the  man  just  keeled 
over  and  died,  those  were  his  exact  words. 
Now  the  death  was  diagnosed  by  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  the  brigade  surgeon  of  the  173rd 
Airborne  Brigade,  as  death  due  to  heart  fail- 
ure. Perhaps  it  was.  The  field  phone  can't 
give  a  killing  voltage,  but  II  a  person  has  a 
weak  heart.  It  probably  will  give  a  killing 
voltage. 

MooERATOB.  It's  now  open  for  questions 
from  the  press. 

Ploob.  Sir,  what  did  you  feel,  first  of  all 
when  you  were  participating  In  this  torture; 
and  secondly,  had  you  thought  about,  II  you 
consider  these  crimes,  bringing  them  to  the 
attention  of  higher  authorities? 

Mabtinsen.  I  brought  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  major.  Of  course,  well,  he 
knew  about  it.  he  told  us  about  It  hlmsell. 
I  mean,  he  was  there  participating  himself. 
I  did  not  go  beyond  the  major  because  you 
don't  rock  the  boat  in  Vietnam,  because  It's 
a  very  lethal  place  to  be.  And  aside  from  the 
personal  stress  in  going  along  with  the  group, 
and  I  still  can't  explain  my  actions.  I  mean. 
I  cannot  live  with  myself  as  a  human  being, 
but  I  mean  that's  why  I  take  tranquilizers  at 
night  to  sleep.  But  still,  the  point  being  Is 
that  you'd  be  surprised  how  many  sand  bags 
you  can  fill  and  bow  many  dangerous  mis- 
sions you  can  go  on  If  you  start  rocking  the 
boat. 

Floor.  Then  you  feared  for  your  life,  that 
was  one  reason — 

Mabtinsxn.  WeU.  that  was  one  reason.  An- 
other reason  was  the  fact  that  everybody 
else  was  doing  It.  and  therefore  If  I  brought 
It  up.  I  would  be  getting  some  of  my  bud- 
dies Into  trouble  too. 


Floor.  What  about  after  you  got  out  of  the 
service,  did  you  think  about — : — 

MABTTNaxN.  I  thought  about  It  very  heavily, 
yes. 
PusOR.  Why  did  you  wait  so  long? 
Martinsrk.  I  haven't  waited  long.  I've  been 
talking  about  this  for  three  years.  The  CID 
has  talked  to  me  about  it.  and  as  soon  as 
they  advised  me  of  my  rights,  that  I  could 
very  well  go  to  Jail  from  what  I  was  going  to 
tell  them,  I  decided  that  I'd  get  an  attorney 
and  he  advised  me  to  teU  them  nothing  un- 
less they  grant  me  Inununlty.  And  I'd  be 
happy  to  talk  to  any  Senate  committee  on 
It,  and  in  fact  I'll  even  talk  to  the  CID  now, 
if  they  want  to  talk  to  me  about  it. 

Now  the  CID  has  come  around  twice,  cmd 
they've  also  phoned  up  my  mother,  of  all 
things,  and  "Where  Is  Peter  Martlnsen?"  And 
she  told  them  where  I  was,  and  I  phoned 
them  back.  This  was  In  Los  Angeles.  I  phoned 
them  back  at  Port  MacArtbur,  and  you  might 
write  the  man's  name  down:  Major  Ledbet- 
ter.  In  Washington,  DC.  want«d  to  talk  to 
me.  And  I  said — and  I  don't  know,  I  think 
he's  within  the  First  MP  Detachnjent  CID — 
but  I  told  them,  I  said  "I  think  you  can  save 
Major  Ledbetter's  time  and  my  time,"  and 
the  only  way  111  talk  to  them  Is  if  they  grant 
me  immunity.  Now  I'm  six  years,  I'm  out, 
there's  actuaUy  no  jurisdiction  over  me.  So 
there's  actuaUy  nothing  that  can  be  done 
to  me  personally.  But  see.  I'm  not  trying  to 
get  individuals  scape-goated.  Some  of  these 
people  are  still  In  the  Army.  Some  of  theee 
people  I'd  stlU  like  to  consider  my  friends 
and  I  don't  want  to  see  them  In  JaU,  that's 
not  the  point.  The  point  is  that  this  policy 
is  tacitly  condoned  at  all  levels,  and  known. 

As  Congresstnan  Roman  Puctnskl.  who  de- 
bated me  m  Chicago  in  1968  at  an  aU-boys 
high  school.  He  said.  "I  wlU  have  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  this  man  and  show 
him  to  be  the  liar  that  he  Is."  I  said,  "Con- 
gressman, go  right  ahead,  here's  my  name, 
rank,  and  serial  number." 

Later  on  the  CI — that's  when  the  CID  came 
around,  but  they  came  around  nine  months 
later.  In  November  of  1968.  and  that's  when 
I  told  them  I  wasn't  going  to  tell  them  any- 
thing because  I  wasn't  yet  completely  out  of 
the  Army.  And — but  what  It  seems  to  me,  the 
Impression  I  got.  is  that  they  had  a  can  of 
worms  that  they  didn't  feel  like  opening. 

Floor.  Mr.  Martlnsen,  on  this — what  Is  this 
one  Incident  when  you  returned  to  And  the 
NVA  captain  wired  to  the  field  Uble? 

Mabtinskn.  Yes. 

Floor.  And  somebody  In  the  process  of  wir- 
ing bis  ears  to  ring  him  up?  In  both  of  these 
cases,  was  that  the  lieutenant  doing  that? 

Mabtinsxk.  No,  the  Ueutenant — ^I  saw  it, 
I  witnessed  it.  and  the  major  witnessed  It  too. 

Floor.  Yes,  but  who  was  driving  the  splints 
under — 

Mabtimskn.  The  lieutenant  was  driving  the 
splints  underneath  the — 

Floob.  And  who  was  wiring  him  up? 

Mabtinsen.  The  ^>eclallst  6  who  was  the 
interrogation  section  leader. 

MooERATOB.  We  have  time  for  one  more 
question  from  the  press. 

Floob.  That  was  In  January,  1967,  wasn't 
It? 

Mabtinsen.  1967,  yes.  Yes  that's  right. 

Floor.  Can  I  ask  the  lieutenant  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mabtinsen.  Certainly. 

Floor.  Now  you  say  the  cooimandlng  gen- 
eral In  Fort  Meade,  Is  that  right? 

Pont.  The  conunandlng  general  of  the 
First  United  States  Army  who  Is  stationed 
at  Port  Meade,  Maryland,  is  my  commanding 
officer. 

Floor.  He  is  your  commanding  ofBcer. 

Pont.  Yes,  sir. 

Flo3r.  He  was  the  man  who  was  in  cdiarge 
of  the  operation? 

Font.  He  was  in  charge  of  Operation  Cedar 
Falls,  sir. 


Floob.  Now  what  are  your  prospects  as  a 
lieutenant  under  his  command  now  that 
you've  appeared  at  this  hearing? 

Pont.  My  military  career  is  ended.  A  typ- 
ical career  pattern  for  me  would  have  been 
to  have  gone  to  Vietnam  within  the  next 
month  or  two  at  least,  as  a  military  intelli- 
gence analyst,  and  after  that,  to  come  back 
and  work  In  the  Pentagon  as  an  Intelligence 
analyst,  or  go  back  to  West  Point  and  teach 
government  and  poUtical  science.  I'm  seeking 
discharge  from  the  Armed  Forces  because  I 
object  particularly  to  the  Vietnam  War.  not 
necessarily  to  aU  wars. 

Floor.  Will  you  get  that  discharge? 

Pont.  I  do  not  know. 

Floor.  Do  you  think  this  wUl  help  you? 

Pont.  I  don't  have  any  Idea.  I  can't 

Floor.  Well,  do  you  expect  any  reprisals? 

Font.  No,  I  do  not  because  I  am  exercis- 
ing my  constitutional  rights.  I'm  on  leave 
right  now  from  the  umted  States  Army  for 
the  last  three  or  four  days,  and  the  coming 
three  or  four  days,  so — and  rm  simply  speak- 
ing out  as  a  concerned  American  dtizen. 
TtxiB  Is  an  Issue  of  concern  to  all  American 
citizens,  and  that  Includes  Ueutenants  In 
the  United  States  Army. 

Floor.  Would  you  speU  your  name  for  us? 

Font.  Certainly.  P-O-N-T.  L-O-U-I-S.  My 
home  town  Is  Kansas  City,  Kansas  I'm  age 
twenty-four. 

Floor.  Is  this  the  flrat  time  you've  come 
out  with  this,  or  did  you  take  part  in  a  press 
conference  with  the  gentleman  sitting  next 
to  you 

Font.  I  took  part  In  a  press  conference  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  stating  that  I  would  be 
Bitting  on  this  interrogation  panel,  air. 

Floor.  Well.  I  was  acquainted  with  this 
gentleman  here.  I've  seen  him  several  months 

Pont.  No.  he  was  not.  No.  he  waa  not. 
That  was  unrelated  to  the  Isaue  here. 

Marttnsen.  Can  I  add  one  more  thing,  air. 
Just  to  stratgtvten  the  facta  out.  Again,  the 
press  release  aays  I  was  In  the  lOlst  Air- 
borne. I  wasnt  In  the  101st  Airborne,  I  was 
In  the  llth  Armored  Cavalry  Regiznent,  and 
&4l8t  MI.  Spec  5.  My  MOS  was  the  96-C, 
which  means  I  waa  an  Interrogator.  21, 
which  means  I  was  a  linguist,  and  3-9,  which 
Is  the  language  of  the  battaMon. 

Floor.  Is  there — do  you  think  there  are 
alternatives  to  these  Interrogaftlon  tech- 
niques? 

Mabtinsen.  Tee,  there  are  alternatives  be- 
cause we  found  the  use  of  electrical  torture 
was  not  effective.  In  other  words,  If  you  tor- 
ture a  man  hell  tell  you  everything  he  thinks 
you  want  to  know,  and  he'U  tell  you  Ilea,  a 
pack  of  Ues.  And  so  It  develops  Into  a  kind 
of  mindless  thing,  you  start  ringing  the 
telephone  and  ringing  th^  telephone  and 
you're  getting  more  angry  and  more  angry 
and  more  frustrated  and  the  telephone  keepe 
ringing,  and  the  man  is  in  obvious  pain, 
screaming  and  swearing  in  Vietnamese  and 
so  on,  and  not  giving  any  Information  at 
all.  Or  If  he  Is  giving  information,  he's  giving 
false  Information. 

Floor.  What  are  altematlvea? 

MARTiNffltv.  What  are  alternatives?  Tb 
abide  by  the  law. 

Floor.  You  could  find  out  these  things  Juat 
by  extensive  questioning  in 

Martinsen.  I  cannot  think  as  a  profes- 
sional Interrogator — or  as  I  was  a  profes- 
sional Interrogator — I  cannot  think  at  the 
tactical  field  level  that  I  was  at.  and  that 
waa  regimental  and  aquadron  level  which  la — 
In  the  field,  I  mean.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
quick  way  to  get  tactical  information  with- 
out the  use  of  force,  except — make  an  excep- 
tion, except  from  a  deserter. 

Floor.  I'm  sorry.  You  said — just  tell  me 
again:  when  was  the  date  approximately? 

Martinsen.  This  was  in  January  of  1968, 
Operation  Cedar  Falls.  I  could  go  on  to  Oper- 
ation Junction  City,  I  can  go  on  to  Operation 
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Manhattan.  In  the  Interests  of  time,  If  you 
want  to  hear  about  It,  fine.  If  not — It's  Just 
more  of  the  same. 

Moderator.  No.  we  really  don't  have  the 
time  this  morning,  but  Mr.  Martlnsen  will 
certainly  be  available  for  interview.  He'll  be 
here  all  day.  Any  other  questions?  We  have 
time  for  one  more  question  from  the  press. 

T.  CBnrrrHS  eijlison 
MoDKKATOR.  Our  Qoxt  wltncss  is  a  Marine 
Corps  veteran,  T.  Orlffltba  EUlBon. 

Ellison.  My  name  Is  T.  arUHths  Ellison; 
I'm  presently  a  business  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  I  enlisted  In  the  Marine 
Corps  9  January  1966.  I'd  U^  to  point  out 
that  I  did  enlist;  I  was  not  drafted — under 
the  J  program,  for  a  two  year  tour  of  duty, 
and  at  that  time  I  enlisted  for  rather  pa- 
triotic reasons.  One:  I'd  like  to  briefly  ex- 
plain my  background.  I'm  a  military  brat.  My 
father  just  retired  from  the  Navy.  His  last 
position  was  Chief  of  Staff,  Ailed  Naval  Strik- 
ing Forces  in  Southern  Europe.  So  I've  had 
some  background  as  far  as  military  life  goes, 
military  procedures,  and  I  thought  I  under- 
stood It  pretty  well  when  I  want  Into  the 
Marine  Corps.  Training  In  Paris  Island  wsis 
at  the  time  for  me  rather  enjoyable.  It  was 
the  epitome  of  military  life.  It  was  rather 
brutal.  As  a  consequence  moet  of  the  train- 
ees who  oome  out  of  Paris  Island  have  a  de- 
humanized attitude  toward  any  person  that 
does  not  happen  to  be  a  flag  waver.  I  went 
to  Vietnam  in  September  of  1966  with  the 
3rd  Battalion,  26th  Marines  Regiment.  We 
operated  on  an  operation  called  Operation 
Chinook  I  in  an  area  northwest  of  Quane 
Trl  City  in  Quane  Tri  Province.  The  area  was 
called  Co  Bl  Tan  Tan  and  I  believe  Bernard 
Fall  has  written  a  book  about  that  area  called 
Street  Without  Joy.  It  was  indeed  a  street 
without  Joy  for  us.  During  December  of  1966. 
for  three  weeks  prior  to  Christmas,  we  oper- 
ated under  search  and  destroy.  And  what  I'd 
like  to  do  Is  briefly  explain  what  search  and 
destroy  meant  to  our  battalion. 

This  area  was  designated  a  free  Are  zone. 
We  were  instructed  to  shoot  any  moving  ci- 
vilian, whether  he  was  armed  or  not.  We  were 
instructed  to  bum  down  every  hootch,  gren- 
ade every  bunker,  without  giving  any  warn- 
ing, destroy  every  temple,  and  in  fact,  on 
one  day  which  I  approximate  to  be  Decem- 
ber nth,  we  were  Instructed  by  our  platoon 
sergeant  to  dig  up  every  grave  we  saw.  I  was 
personally  ordered — although  I  questioned 
this  order — to  dig  up  two  graves  near  a  hootch 
that  we  had  Just  burned  down,  to  increase 
body  count.  We  were  a  new  unit  in  Vietnam 
and  we  had  to  make  our  name  known,  and  to 
make  your  name  known  in  Vietnam,  you  go 
for  body  covmt.  That's  the  only  way  they  can 
gauge  this  war.  Upon  digging  up  the  graves, 
we  found  what  I  approximate  to  be  a  young 
girl,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  and  a  very 
old  man.  They  were  obviously — their  deaths 
wei»  obviously  a  result  of  artillery  rounds. 
They  were  fairly  well  blown  up.  We  pro- 
ceeded In  this  same  manner  on  Operation 
Chinook  I  sweeping  the  fields,  still  burning 
down  hootches.  I  think,  more  or  less,  we  were 
a  zlppo  battalion  rather  than  anything  else. 
We  had  very  light  engagement  with  the  en- 
emy. 

One  afternoon,  rather  morning,  we  had 
been  setting  up  on  varioiis  hills — our  CP, 
platoon  CPs,  command  posts,  and  moving 
from  each  hill  the  next  day  to  avoid  being 
pinpointed  by  the  VC  or  NVA.  Due  to  Marine 
Corps  training,  we  were  instructed  to  bury 
all  our  garbage,  C-rat  cans,  anything  else, 
to  avoid  detection  by  VC  scouts  or  something 
like  that — although  they  could  see  us  ahy- 
way.  But  this  morning,  that  morning,  our 
lieutenant  gave  an  order  to  our  sniper  pla- 
toon to  fire  on  a  hill  that  was  approximately 
300  meters  from  us  where  Vietnamese  ci- 
vilians were  digging  up  our  garbage  to  eat. 
On  a  search  and  destroy  operation  we  not 
only  destroyed  the  buildings  but  we  also  de- 


stroyed any  available  food  supply  because 
It  was  a  free  fire  zone  and  anyone  using 
that  food  was  designated  a  VC,  VC  suspect, 
sympathizer,  and  so  forth.  As  a  consequence, 
the  people  that  remained  In  that  area  were 
rather  hungry,  so  they  were  digging  up  our 
garbage.  I  cannot  give  an  accurate  count  of 
the  nimiber  of  people  that  the  sniper  pla- 
toon hit,  but  the  people  certainly  got  out  of 
that  area  in  a  hurry. 

About  a  days  after  that  we  were  on  pa- 
trol approaching  the  mountains  that  border 
the  Co  Bi  Tan  Tan  Valley  and  the  As  Sau 
Valley.  Two  woodcutters  were  walking  down 
the  trail;  they  were  not  armed.  We  could  see 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  walked  right 
up  next  to  us.  They  ran.  And  we  fired  upon 
them.  One  was  hit,  rather  seriously  wounded, 
and  after  a  delay  for  interrogation  was  sent 
back  to  the  battalion  aid  station. 

Moderator.  Qrlff.  did  you  every  witness 
the  tortiure  of  prisoners  while  you  were  in 
Vietnam? 

Ellison.  I  was  transferred  to  3d  Battalion. 
4th  Marines,  because  they  had  to  balance 
326  for  rotation  purposes.  We  went  out  on 
what  is  called  a  Medcap  operation,  medical 
aid  operation  south  of  Quy  Vet  River  in 
February  of  1967.  We  approached  a  village 
and  gathered  up  every  nuae  that  looked  like 
he  should  have  been  in  the  ARVN  Army  or 
else  he  was  a  VC  sympathizer  and  at  that 
time.  South  Vietnamee  interrogators  who 
were  working  with  vis  bound  up  two  men,  up 
against  a  tree,  used  fine  wire,  stripped  oomo 
wire,  you  know.  I  believe  it's  copper  in- 
side of  It,  I'm  not  sure,  but  they  stripped 
the  rubber  casing  off  the  como  wire,  wrapped 
that  wire  around  these  men's  wrists,  and 
with  a  various  set  of  tools,  started  ijulllng, 
tearliig  the  flesh.  At  that  time,  the  battalion 
commander,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  was  pres- 
ent at  those  proceedings;  and  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  intelligence  they  got  out  of  It 
or  not. 

Moderator.  Well,  Griff,  we've  heard  a  lot 
of  testimony  about  the  Indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  civilians,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  free  fire  zone,  search  and  destroy  and 
so  on.  From  your  experience  who  did  the 
command  in  Vietnam — who  did  the  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  consider  to  be  the  enemy? 

Ellison.  One  of  the  things  that  happens, 
especially  to  Marmes  going  over  there,  they 
have  very  intense  training  to  build  up  esprit 
de  corps.  Prior  to  our  leaving  for  Vietnam, 
In  Camp  Pendleton,  our  battaJlon  com- 
mander addfciaoed  the  troops  and  referred 
to  aU  Vietnamese  saying,  "The  only  good 
gook  Is  a  dead  gook."  therefore  Juetlfylng  in- 
creased Ixxly  counts — you  kill  anything  that 
has  slant  eyes  or  a  slope  head. 

Moderator.  Did  this  apply  to  Viet  Cong 
or  North  Vietnamese? 

Ellison.  No,  there  was  no  differentiation 
whatsover  between  the  South  Vietnamese 
population  and  what  ever  troop*— I  believe 
the  term  now  Is  the  "other  side"  troops- 
were  operating  in  that  area.  Matter  of  fact, 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  main  causes  for  a 
disproportionate  body  oount  that  includes 
clvillanB.  because  when  operating  under  free 
fire  you  have  this  attitude  that  the  only 
good  gook  Is  a  dead  gook,  so  you're  going 
to  rip  him  off  regardless  of  whether  he  car- 
ries a  weapon  or  not. 

Moderator.  Well,  can  you— In  the  Interests 
of  time  I  would  like  to  open  the  floor  to 
quesUons  of  Mr.  Ellison  by  the  press  at  this 
time. 

Floor.  What's  your  father's  name? 

Ellison.   V/ell.   It's   obviously   Ellison. 

Floor.  Whafs  his  rank? 

Ellison.  Captain. 

Floor.  What's  his  first  name? 

Ellison.  Thomas. 

Floq»   Did  he   know  you   were  going   to 
testify  here? 

Ellison.  He  knows  I  testified  In  Richmond, 
and   he  doesn't   necessarily   agree   with   my 


feelings  about  this,  but  then  again  that's 
understandable. 

Fux>r.  What  was  your  father's  position? 
I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  hear  it. 

Ellison.   Chief   of   Staff   of   Allied   Naval 
Striking  Forces,  Southern  Exuope. 
Floor.  Navy  rank? 
Ellison.  He's  a  captain. 
Floor.  He's  retired  now? 
Ellison.  Yes,  he  Is. 

Pux>R.  Those  orders  of  "the  only  good 
gook  is  a  dead  gook" — did  they  originate 
with  the  officers  or  with  the  men? 

Ellison.  No,  I  think  this  is  a  necessary — 
In  order  to  conduct  this  war,  anyway — this 
is  a  necessary  Marine  Corps  policy  whereby 
we  dehumanize  an  enemy,  we  dehumanize 
a  people  because  we  really  don't  know  who 
the  enemy  is  over  there.  In  fact,  one  thing 
I'd  like  to  address  some  of  the  press  on  is 
that  I  was  at  Con  Thlen,  the  siege  of  Con 
Thlen,  my  capacity  at  that  time  was  a  squad 
leader  and  I  can  verify  the  Intelligence  was 
rather  poor.  Regardless  of  how  often  we  fired 
upon  hills,  the  fire  was  returned.  In  fact 
during  Operation  Hickory,  my  unit  spent 
four  days  trying  to  take  a  Hill  117.  There  was 
a  great  bit  of  rebellion,  although  I  don't 
think  It  ever  reached  the  press  because  a  lot 
of  us  refused  to  go  up  the  hill  the  third  day. 
That  same  hill,  the  squad — my  squad — in 
fact,  lost  over  half  of  them — why  I  was — I 
received  a  minor  wound  at  that  time,  noth- 
ing to  speak  of,  but  2  weeks  later,  when 
we  were  on  Con  Thlen  Itself,  we  received  fire 
from  that  hlU,  so  that  was  sort  of  standard 
operating  policies  and  procedures  we  had 
over  there. 

Floor.  Well  what  happened  when  you  re- 
fused to  go  up  the  hill?  Did  you  eventually 
go  the  third  day  or  what? 

Ellison.  Well,  what  happened  is  we  told 
the  company  commander,  unless  he  was 
going  to  go  up  with  us,  we  weren't  going  to 
go,  because  the  whole  time  he  was  sitting 
back  In  the  back  trying  to  direct  troops.  On 
the  first — excuse  me,  the  second  day.  we  were 
up  there,  we  were  pinned  down  on  three 
sides,  and  he  was  down  there  telling  us  to 
charge  bunkers  and  he  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  We  thought  that  was  a  little 
ironical.  I  think  he  got  a  silver  star  of  that 
action. 

Floor.  Did  he  eventually  go  with  you  all 
up  the  hill  the  third  day? 

Ellison.  I  don't  know.  I  dldnt  go  up  the 
hill  the  third  day  because  I  was  out,  I  was 
evacuated. 

Moderator.  One  more  question  from  the 
press  before  we  move  on. 

Floor.  I  was  wondering,  were  there  any 
measures  to  destroy  the  food  supply,  was 
there  defoliation  In  this  free  fire  zone  also? 

Ellison.  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  called 
napalm  up  on  as  many  feasible  rice  fields  as 
possible.  We  napalmed  rice  fields. 
Floor.  W^s  there  ranch -hand  defoliation? 
Ellison.  What  was  that? 
Floor.  Defoliation,  where  the  C-130s  come 
over  with  defoUant? 

Ellison.  I  really  don't  know  because  we 
had  Just  come  In-country  and  we  were  all 
rather  green  at  the  time.  I  don't  know,  I 
wasn't  aware  of  things  like  H  and  orange 
being  used  at  that  time.  Although  it  was 
used  extensively  in  Northern  Corps  when  I 
was  up  there. 

ED    MELTON 

Moderator.  Our  next  Vietnam  veteran 
is  Ed  Melton  who  served  some  time  as  a 
corpsman  In  the  Navy. 

Melton.  My  name  Is  Ed  Melton.  I  was  with 
the  3rd  Battalion,  1st  Marines — 1st  Marine 
EMvlslon — as  a  Navy  hospital  corpsman  with 
a  Marine  Infantry  unit.  I  arrived  in  Viet- 
nam on  July  28,  1968,  and  left  July  1,  1969. 
I  think  the  whole  point  of  emphasis  that 
I'd  like  to  make  is  that  my  unit  was  about 
as  average  an  Infantry  imlt  as  you  could 
imagine.  And  my  experiences  are  as  average 
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as  the  experiences  of  any  infantryman  in 
Vietnam. 

I  was  four  months  in  the  field  until  No- 
vember of  1968  when  on  Operation  Mead 
River  I  was  wounded  in  action,  spent  three 
weeks  in  the  hospital  and  then  was  re- 
leased back  to  my  battalion  rear  area  to  al- 
low me  to  convalesce  another  month  since  I 
couldn't  walk.  While  I  was  back  there,  there 
was  a  POW  camp  for  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  prisoners.  It  was  directly  contigu- 
ous with  the  battalion  rear  compound  there. 

Matter  of  fact 

Moderator.  Where  was  this? 
Melton.  This  was  about  ten  miles  south- 
west of  Danang  in  an  area  right  adjacent 
to  a  large  area  known  as  Dodge  Olty.  They 
had  several  operations  there  since  then.  But 
It  was  while  I  was  there  at  the  BAS  recu- 
perating— I  was  on  crutches — that  the  doctor 
there,  the  battalion  surgeon,  suggested  that 
we  ought  to  go  down  to  the  prisoner-of-war 
compound  and  check  on  the  medical  con- 
ditions down  there.  We  hadnt  heard  any- 
thing— and  this  was  right  in  the  wake  of  the 
Operation  Mead  River,  which  I  had  partici- 
pated in,  and  there  were  a  great  deal  of  peo- 
ple down  there.  The  compound  itself  was 
very  small.  It  was  only  about  the  size  of 
half  this  room.  It  was  barbed  wire,  and 
machine-gun  posts  at  all  four  corners.  And 
80  we  went  down  there  one  day  in  the  Jeep, 
and  took  medical  supplies  with  us.  And  the 
strange  thing  about  this  prisoner-of-wBr 
comipound  was  most  of  the  people  in  there 
weren't  prisoners  of  war,  they  were  women 
and  children.  There  were  some  wounded  Vlet- 
Cong,  some  wounded  North  Vietnamese,  but 
most  of  the  people  there  were  detainees. 

I  think  one  of  the  people  yesterday  ex- 
plained exactly  what  detainees  are.  They  are 
just  people  that  are  picked  up  in  areas,  most- 
ly civilians,  women  and  children,  maybe 
aome  old  men,  and  oftentimes  there's  not 
even  a  question  of  whether  or  not  they're 
Vletcong,  the  question  is  Just;  maybe  they've 
got  some  information  that  the  Americans 
can  use.  Well,  this  really  wasn't  a  prisoner- 
of-war  compound.  It  was  a  concentration 
camp,  a  small  concentration  camp  which 
was  filled  about  five  times  its  capacity  with 
people.  And  In  the  building  itself,  there  were 
about — I  described  the  size  of  the  build- 
ing— there  were  about.  I'd  say,  over  a  hun- 
dred people  in  these,  the  majority  of  which 
were  women  and  children.  And  there  were 
only — well  you  can  imagine  how  many  beds 
there  would  have  been,  how  many  cots  in 
a  compound  the  size  of  half  this  room. 

Moderator.  What  sort  of  medical  care  were 
these  people  receivingT 

Melton.  They  had  rjcelved  none  at  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most — the  operation  at 
this  time  had  been  over  about  a  week,  and  I 
remember  most  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  still  had  battle  dressings  put  on 
them  by  the  North  Vietnamese  medics.  But 
obviously  they  were  a  week  old.  Most  of  the 
wounds  had  maggots  In  them.  They  had  re- 
ceived no  medical  care  since  arriving  at  the 
American  facility.  For  women  and  children 
there  was  only  one  latrine.  The  sanitation 
conditions  were  appalling,  obviously. 

These  people  were  really  glad  to  have 
someone,  you  know.  Anally  to  give  them 
8ome  care  because  they'd  been  totally  ne- 
glect medical-wise.  There  were  children 
and  women  with  horrible  sores  on — anyone 
who  has  been  in  Vietnam  knows  what  kind 
of  sores  I  am  talking  about,  these  inflamma- 
tions that  you  get  from  being  over  in  a 
Jnolst,  tropical  area.  And  so  we  did  what  we 
could  to  treat  these  people,  and  attemptea 
«tfter  that,  while  I  wae  there,  to  basically 
provide  some  sort  of  on-going  medical  assist- 
ance, but  we  received  no  encouragement  at 
all  from  the  battalion  staff.  It  wae  some- 
thing we  basically  had  to  do  on  our  own. 
'nd  I  got  the  impression  from  the  guards 
at  the  prison  camp  that  they  would  Just  as 


soon  that  we  left  these  people  alone  and 
didn't  give  them  any  medical  care  at  all. 
Moderator.  Were  these  guards  Americans? 
Melton.  Yes,  they  were.  I  remember  them 
bringing  one — we  had  to  bring  one  of  the 
wounded  North  Vietnamese  officers  up  to  the 
battalion  aid  station  to  treat  him.  and  two 
prison  guards  came  with  him,  and  they  were 
beating  him  and  trussing  him  i]p  the  whole 
way.  and  they  brought  him  In — and  I  told 
the  guard  Just  to  get  out.  we'd  take  care  of 
him.  And  be  said  something  to  the  effect 
that  It  dldnt  really  matter  because  after 
these  people  were  treated  and  after  the 
Americans  had  gotten  what  they  wanted  out 
of  them,  that  they'd  be  turned  over  to  the, 
I  believe,  the  Vietnamese  National  District 
Police,  and  that  if  they  couldn't  get  what 
they  wanted  out  of  tliem  they'd  Just  kill 
them.  So — 

Moderator.  Ed,  when  you  were  in  the 
field  you  had  opportunity  to  work  on  Medcap 
and  normal  ground  operations.  Could  you 
briefly  describe  what  a  Medcap  operation  is, 
considering  time  limitations,  and  specifically 
the  Incident  that  you  detailed  to  us  earlier? 
melton.  All  right.  A  Medcap  is  Just  an 
abbreviation  for  Medical  Combined  Action 
Program,  and  what  it's  basically — ^it's  an  at- 
tempt at  civic  action,  or  that's  the  ostensible 
purpose.  It's  really  civic  propaganda.  You  go 
Into  villages  with  medical  care  and  you  try 
to  treat  everyone  In  the  village.  You  try  to 
get  In  once  a  week,  and  you  stay  right  in 
the  center  of  the  villas  and  all  the  people 
come  to  you  that  need  to  be  treated.  But  here 
again,  this  is  another  example  of  how  a  basi- 
cally humane  institution  such  as  medical 
care  which  could  do  a  lot  for  the  people 
over  there  has  been  perverted  to  the  uses  of 
the  U.S.  military  policy  over  there.  Because 
the  basic  problem  with  this  is  that  no  one 
really  cares  about  treating  these  vUlagers. 
They're  Just  looking  for  the  propaganda 
value  In  it.  You're  totally  unable  to  provide 
any  really  thorough  or  real  follow-up  care. 

Moet  of  these  people  have  things  like 
tuberculosis,  venereal  disease — which  Is  I 
think  largely  an  Import  from  the  United 
States — infections  of  different  sorts,  vein 
varicosities — especially  the  men  at  a  very 
young  age — a  high  infant  mortality  rate,  and 
yet  these  are  the  things  that  never  get  treat- 
ed. My  experience  was  that  the  Americans — 
what  they  do  Is  they  like  to  do  things  like 
repairing  cleft  palates  because  this  is  a  very 
symbolic  thing.  You  can  take  someone  with 
cleft  palate  and  operate,  and  restore  the  i»r- 
son's  looks.  And  this  is  something  that  out- 
wardly looks  very  nice.  But  actually  It's  not 
much  at  all.  It  really  doesn't  do  much.  I 
mean,  it's  a  good  thing  to  do,  but  In  terms  of 
the  real  medical  needs,  they're  not  being  met 
at  all.  There  Is  no  attempt  to  meet  these 
needs.  There  Is  no  attempt — you're  not  al- 
lowed to  give  villagers  medicines  for  more 
than  two  days  at  a  time  because  everyone 
says  they'll  turn  them  over  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
So  what  you  do  is  you  find  someone  with  a 
bad  Infection  and  sometimes,  maybe,  you  can 
get  them  into  the  Danang  Hospital  for  Viet- 
namese, but  usually  you  Just  have  to  give 
them  as  large  a  dose  of  penicillin  as  you  can 
and  hope  that  it  works  out,  because  you  may 
not  see  them  next  week.  In  short,  there's  Just 
no  follow-through  In  medical  care  at  all, 
and  it  doesn't  meet  the  medical  needs  of  the 
people  over  there  at  all. 

Another  example  of  perversion  in  medical 
care  was,  before  I  was  wounded  we  were  on  a 
sweep  southwest  of  Danang,  and  we  were 
going — It  was  an  area  that  we  weren't  fa- 
miliar with.  We  were  op  con  to  another  bat- 
talion, and  we  were  moving  through  a  vil- 
lage-hamlet area,  there  were  several  villages 
sort  of  connected  together,  Some  <rf  the  men 
in  my  platoon  thought  they  saw  some  move- 
ment in  a  tree  line  and  fired  into  It.  It  was 
a  llttie  girl  and  a  water  buffalo.  It  killed  ttie 
water  buffalo  and  wounded  the  girl  in  th« 


leg.  It  was  not  a  mortal  wound,  but  It  was 
a  very  painful  wound  and  a  wound  which 
would  have  been  infected,  which  did  I'm  sure 
become  Infected. 

She  was  obviously  in  need  of  medical  care. 
The    parents    were    crying,    they    were    very 
worried,   and    I   wanted   to   call   a   medical 
evacuation  helicopter  to  send  her  back.  You 
know,  get  her  in  a  hurry,  we  couldn't,  that 
Just  do  the  best  we  could.  I'd  Just  have  to 
put  a  battle  dressing  on  her  and — she  was 
In  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  I  kept  insisting 
on  calling  a  helicopter.  Finally  he  told  me 
to  shut  up  and  do  what  I  was  told,  so  I 
put  a  battle  dressing  on  and  gave  the  girl 
a  little — Just  enough  morphine  to  stop  the 
pain.  And  we  had  to  move  on.  I'm  quite  sure 
that  the  wound  and  the  pain — ^it  was  an 
open  wound  that  had  no  bone  involvement 
but  it  did  lay  the  flesh  open — and  I'm  quite 
sure  that  the  wound  became  very  badly  in- 
fected after  we  left. 
Floor.  How  old  was  the  girl? 
Melton.  I  would  estimate  about  thirteen. 
Another  thing  that  happened  while  I  was 
recuperating  back  at  battaUon  aid  station  is 
that  there  was  a  vlU  about — I  guess  about 
a  mile  away — that  everyone  claimed  was  a 
Viet  Cong  vill.  And  yet  for  some  reason  or 
the  other — you  know,  they  were  always  get- 
ting  a   few   sniper  shots   from   them   when 
troops  would  go   by  there  on  patrols,  but 
never  anything  really  big.  Well,  it  was  known, 
tho\;gh,    that   the    brass    m    our   batalUon 
wanted  4;o  get  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  vill.  It's 
very  strange :  while  we  were  there  on  a  rou- 
tine mortar  fire  mission  at  night,  five  mortar 
rounds  fell  in   this  village  and   there  were 
very  few  young  men  there,  but  they  brought 
in  I  believe  women  and  children.  There  were 
fifteen    very    badly    mutilated    women   and 
children  and  another  five  who  were  brought 
In  dead.  I  don't  know  how  we — ^we  did  what 
treatment  we  could  for  the  fifteen  and  sent 
them  on,  we  never  heard  whether  they  made 
it.  Many  of  them  had   lost  one  arm,  two 
arms,  an  arm  and  a  leg.  Most  of  these  were 
children  and  women,  and  a  few  old  men.  It 
Just— you  know,  it  was  Just  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  these  mortar  rounds 
came  in  and  killed  these  people. 

The  rationale  behind  It  was  that  these 
had  been  short  rounds  and  they'd  acciden- 
tally fallen  short  on  the  vlU.  But  I  Ulked  to 
.several  members  in  the  mortar  squad  and 
they  said  that  the  ammunition  thev  were 
using  they  knew  was  faulty,  and  they  had 
told  the  executive  officer  of  the  battalion 
about  It,  and  he  told  them  to  go  on  and  use 
It  anyway  that  people  were  the  most  ex- 
pendable thing  in  Vietnam.  So  I  don't 
know  whether  there  was  any — ^whether  this 
was  purposely,  whether  these  rounds  were 
fired  purposely  into  the  village,  but  they 
were  fired  with  knowledge  beforehand  that 
they  were  faulty  and  could  very  well  fall 
short. 

Another  time  while  I  was  convalescing 

I  only  spent  two  months  back  at  this  BAS 
and  all  these  things  happened  while  I  was 
back  there,  so  I  would  imagine  they  were 
pretty  much  standard  operating  procedure 
the  whole  time.  An  old  woman  was  walking 
along  the  road  right  outside  our  battalion 
area,  and  she  was  run  down  by  a  truck.  And 
they  brought  her  in  and  she  died  at  the 
BAS.  There  was  nothing  we  oould  do  for 
her.  But  the  road  wasn't  crowded.  I  don't 
know  If  the  truck  driver,  jrou  know.  m«uit 
to  run  her  down,  but  there  was  never  an  In- 
vestigation launched.  He  had  no  remorse 
about  It  at  all.  It  was  Just  another  gook  who 
got  In  the  way,  you  know,  and  "sorry  about 
that." 

Moderator.  Are  there  any  questions  from 
the  press? 

Floor.  I'd  like  to  know,  what  was  your 
Impression  of  the  general  attitude  of  tbe 
American  medical  corps  toward  treating 
Vietnamese? 
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MsLTON.  The  doctors  that  I  served  with — I 
served  with  four  doctors  over  there,  of  which 
three  of  them  were  superb  doctors  and  very 
compaaslonate,  and  were  very  much  con- 
cerned with  treatment  of  Vietnamese.  But 
here  again  they  were  limited  very  much  by 
official  policies,  so  there  was  only  so  much 
they  could  do.  And  here  again,  whenever — 
the  medical  service  over  there  Is  considered 
only  an  adjunct  of  the  official  military  arm, 
and  whenever  you  start  trying  to  do  some- 
thing, which  Is  almost  always  going  to  run 
counter  to  military  policy  over  there,  you're 
going  to  be  told  to  shut  up  and  mind  your 
own  business.  Tou  know,  leave  the  war  to  the 
soldiers  and  you  Just  patch  them  up.  That 
was  my  experience  and  that  was  the  experi- 
ence of  the  doctors  I  served  with.  I  think  the 
anitudes  among  the  doctors  varied  a  lot.  But 
at  any  rate,  regardless,  a  doctor  no  matter 
what  he  feels  is  very  limited,  he's  hamstrung 
m  doing  anything  at  aU  for  the  people. 

Flooe.  I  wonder  If  you  could  give  us  ex- 
amples of  these  official  policies? 

Mklton.  All  right.  One  policy  was  that — 
our  battalion  aid  station  was  In  a  very  good 
area  to  treat  people.  It  Just  happened  to  be 
In  the  center  of  a  rather  i>opulous  rural  area. 
That  is,  there  were  villages  radiating  out 
from  our  area.  Our  doctor  there  wanted  to 
Institute  a  sort  of  a  relay  station  for  all  peo- 
ple In  the  area.  You  know,  to  come  to.  to  get 
medical  care  as  a  sort  of  an  Intermediate  step 
between  here,  there,  and  the  hoepttal.  That 
way  we  could  keep  records  on  these  people. 
We  could  have — we  could  provide  some  sort 
of  care,  you  know,  some  sort  of  follow- 
through  care.  And  this  was  knocked  down  by 
the  battalion  commander  because  he  said  he 
didn't  want  all  these  people  coming  Into 
BAS,  you  know,  the  battalion  aid  station. 
That  a  lot  of  them  might  be  Viet  Cong,  and 
saboteurs  and  sappers,  and  this,  and  he  said 
he  Just  didn't  want  these  people  Inside  the 
compound.  So  I  think  that's  a  primary  ex- 
ample right  there. 

Ploob.  What  did  you  call  that  program, 
Medcap? 

Milton.  Medcap.  that's  correct.  A  Medical 
Combined — no.  Medical  Civic  Action  Pro- 
gram, or  Medical  Combined  Action  Program 
It's  caUed  both.  I  believe. 

MoDSKATOR.  Any  other  questions  from  the 
press? 

CHTJCK    HAMILTON 

McHixHATOR.  Our  next  veteran  is  Chuck 
Hamilton  and  he  was  in  the  Navy. 

Hamilton.  My  name  Is  Chuck  Hamilton, 
I'm  an  art  student  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  I  Joined  the  Navy  on  September  26, 
1966,  and  I  left  the  Navy  on  June — July, 
pardon  me— July  6,  1970.  During  this  time 
most  of  my  time  was  spent  on  board  a  sup- 
port oiler,  the  U.S.S.  Potchetula.  I  was  a 
second-class  gunner's  mate,  E-6.  Moat  of 
what  I  want  to  deplclt  to  you  Is  about  my 
training. 

When  I  was  a  gunner's  mate — they  had  a 
gimner's  mate  school  In  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  Instructors  there  tried  to  dehumanize 
the  Vietnamese.  It  was  a  process  that  they 
didn't  tell  us  any  difference  between,  say,  a 
Japanese,  a  PlUplno,  a  Vietnamese,  a  North 
or  South  Vietnamese,  they  were  all  Jokingly 
referred  to  slant-eyes  or  gooks.  It  was  an 
accepted  thing  to  say  that  the  only  slant-eye 
you  can  trust  was  a  dead  one;  or  things  like 
that.  We  were  shown  Korean  kill-team 
movies  for  entertainment.  There  was — when 
the  Instructors  were  not  prepared  on  their 
lesson  plans,  they  would  show  us  these  flicks. 
And  this  was  all  done  In  a  Jovial  manner. 
Everybody  was  happy  and  there  wasn't  any- 
thing to  say  that  was  bad. 

We  had  a  lot  of  dlsciisslons  about  CBU's, 
which  were  the  rounds,  antl-personnei 
rounds  that  had  one  explosion  and  then 
there  would  be  other  explosions.  This  is  all 
anti-personnel,  and  it  was  the  favorite 
rounds  of  most  of  the  Instructors  there.  They 
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liked  this  because  they  could  tack  people  up 
with  It  and  t«ar  them  up,  and  It  was  a  good 
round  to  throw  In  when  you  didn't  want  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  shelling  and  stuff  like 
this. 

After  that,  when  I  was  on  the  Potchetula, 
I  had  volunteered  all  this  time  to  go  on 
PBR'B,  which  la  patrol  boat  rivers.  It's  a 
small  rlverboat  which  has  twin  .50  caliber 
machine  guns  on  the  front  and  I  think  an 
M-60  In  the  back,  maybe  a  .50  In  the  back 
also.  So  I  was  very  Interested  In  going  to 
Vietnam.  A  lot  of  the  people  I  came  In  con- 
tact— a  lot  of  the  gunner's  mates  had  been 
to  Vietnam,  and  when  I  was  on  the  Potche- 
tula I  found  out  a  lot  of  the  policy.  There 
was  a  third  class  gunner's  mate  that  bad 
flred  during  the  evenings,  when  It  was  pretty 
boring.  He'd  only  been  in  twenty-seven  fire 
fights,  and  to  him  that  was  pretty  boring. 
And  In  the  evenings  when  he  was  In  Viet- 
nam and  It  was  boring  .snd  they  dldnt  have 
anything  to  do,  he  would  Are  tracers  out  of 
the  .50  caliber  machine  guns  Into  villages, 
just  to  see  the  arching  effect  and  the  way 
the  rounds — the  white  and  all  that  stuff — the 
way  they  hit  the  groxind  and  the  villages 
and  stuff  like  this.  I  also  know  of  incidents 
where  the  second-class  giuiner's  mates  had 
thrown  grenades  Into  sampans  and  stuff  like 
that.  Just  without  checking  them.  It  was 
Just  that  they  weren't  supposed  to  be  on  the 
river  at  this  time  or  something  like  that,  and 
they  would  just  go  by,  swiftly  run  by,  and 
it  was  kind  of  like  a  big  war  thing  for  them, 
you  know,  to  ride  the  boats  by  real  fast  and 
then  to  throw  grenades  Into  these  sampans. 
Things  like  that. 

MoDERAToa.  Any  questions  from  the  press? 

LEE    METROWrrZ 

MoDKRATOB.  OuT  next  veteran  is  Lee  Mey- 
rowltz. 

Metrowitz.  My  name  Is  Lee  Meyrowltz 
and  I  served  with  the  1st  Brigade, 
101st  Airborne  Division,  C  Company, 
502nd  Infantry,  In  Vietnam,  from  1966 
to  1966.  I  was  a  point  man,  and  for  a  while 
I  was  a  squad  leader  when  the  other  squad 
leader  was  shot,  and  for  a  while  I  was  a  fire 
team  leader.  I  did  not  spend  my  whole  time 
In  the  Infantry.  When  I  first  went  to  Viet- 
nam, It  seems  that — I  had  one  semester  of 
college  education,  so — they  made  me  a  clerk 
because  I  had  Intelligence.  That  was  a  farce, 
and  I  made  very  conscious  efforts — and  I 
have  to  stress  this,  I  made  a  very  conscious 
effort  to  get  to  an  Infantry  unit  because  I 
was  trained  as  an  Infantryman.  There  Is  also 
a  very  elite  esprit  de  corps  in  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division,  which  almost  forces  you  to 
somehow  prove  something. 

Well,  on  the  times  that  we  operated — we 
operated  In  an  area  called  n  Corps  area  which 
Is — we  operated  from  Tuy  Hua  south  to  Phan 
Diet,  west  to  a  place  called  Non  Koh,  which 
is  on  the  Cambodian  border,  and  north  to  a 
place  called  Dae  To.  We  were  the  first  unit 
to  enter  Dae  To. 

Most  of  the  things  that  happened  I  know — 
we  spent  the  majority  of  our  time  In  Tuy 
Hua,  which  is  on  the  north  above  Nha  Trang. 
And  while  there  we  worked  on  search  and 
destroy  missions.  And  on  one  specific  occa- 
sion, on  a  search  and  destroy  area,  we  opened 
a  new  area  of  which  It  was  told  to  us  it  was 
all  VC,  and  I  quote  that:  that  was  "all  VC". 
It  wasn't  called  free-fire  zone,  and  this  was 
1965  and  early  1966.  It  wasn't  a  free  fire  zone 
but  all  VC.  everybody  was  a  VC.  We  moved 
In.  landed,  went  to  a  village.  The  village  was 
occupied  by  women,  children,  old  men.  We 
proceeded  to  search  the  village,  sack  the  vil- 
lage, destroy  the  rice  crops,  burn  the  village 
to  the  ground.  We  did  not  evacuate  the 
people,  we  did  not  provide  for  them  In  any 
way,  shape,  or  form.  They  were  VC.  We  left 
the  village,  moved  on  in  the  search  and  de- 
stroy mission,  and  In  no  way  do  I  know  of 
was  there  any  effort  to  evacuate  the  people 
or  re-establish  their  village. 


Floor.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  vU- 
lage? 

McTRowrrz.  I  do  not.  I'll  tell  you  the  Ood's 
honest  truth.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  any 
village  on  any  grid  coordinate  that  I  was  at. 
We  were  given — many  times  we  were  given 
grid  coordinates,  maps  that  were  wrong  and 
Inaccurate,  and  the  only  time  that  I  can  name 
names  Is  the  major  area  we  operated  In.  The 
lOlst  operated  as  a  pet  unit  to  General 
Westmoreland,  who  was  a  Division  Com- 
mander at  Fort  Kemble,  Kentucky.  We  op- 
erated  strictly  from  rucksack.  The  base  camp 
for  the  lOlst  was  Phan  Rang.  They  landed 
there  around  July  of  1966,  they  did  not  see 
that  base — when  I  left  Vietnam  In  Decem- 
ber of  1966,  they  had  not  returned  as  ma- 
jor unit  to  that  base.  We  operated  strictly 
out  of  forward  base  areas,  we  operately  strict- 
ly out  of  rucksacks,  we  operated  strictly  in 
terms  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  thirty- 
five  day  operations,  with  re-supply  of  C  ra- 
tions every  five  days. 

OK.  I  was  In  C  Company.  C  Company  had 
an  excellent  reputation  as  a  fine,  fine,  re- 
spectable killer  unit.  We  were  told  that  we 
were  one  of  the  best  units,  best  battalions 
m  Vietnam,  that  we  had  highest  body  count, 
highest  captured  weapons — which  were  the 
first  two  standing  orders,  were  body  count 
and  weapon  count.  When  I  came  to  the 
unit — and  let  me  say  one  thing  on  this  unit. 
This  unit  was  the  unit  that  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Carpenter,  if  you  remember  at 
Dae  TO. 

Floor.  Flve-oh-dence? 

Metrowitz.  Flve-oh-dence. 

And  there  was  a  company  commander  be- 
fore that  time.  In  1966  before  December- 
there  had  been  some  mutilations  of  bodies 
and  I  think  It  was  south  of  Ben  Hoa  or  Ben 
Cat  when  they  were  pulling  some  assistance 
with  the  173rd.  they  mutilated  bodies.  And 
the  company  commander  had  given  an  order 
that  everybody  was  to  carry  hatchets  to 
mutilate  the  bodies.  The  company  then  be- 
came known  as  Hatchet  Company.  This  was 
found  out  by  General  Westmoreland,  and 
General  Westmoreland  stopped  It  but  not- 
after  It  had  occurred,  the  action  was  com- 
pleted. 

Floor.  Could  you  please  g^  over  that  again? 
You  carried  hatchets — 

Metrowitz.  I  did  not  myself,  not  myself. 
In  1965  before  I  got  In  the  unit,  as  related 
to  me  by  men  In  the  unit.  C  Company  was 
known  as  Hatchet  Company.  They  did  carry 
hatchets.  The  company  commander  sane- 
tloned  It,  and  It  was  only  stopped  by  General 
Westmoreland  himself. 

Moderator.  Let  him  continue  his  testi- 
mony and  we'll  get  into  press  questions 
afterwards.  All  right? 

MEYRowrrz.  As  I  said  before,  while  In  Viet- 
nam the  first  thing  the  radio  said — or  clam- 
ored— was,  "What  was  your  body  count?" 
Now  there's  three  specific  Instances  I'd  like 
to  relate  about  body  count.  One  was  In  an 
operation  when  we  came  upon  a  VC  village, 
supposedly.  In  a  dense  forest.  Jungle,  and  we 
found  four  graves.  I  was  then  ordered  to  dig 
the  graves  up,  which  I  did.  There  were  four 
males,  fairly  recently  burled,  and  they  were 
called  In  as  body  count.  These  are  conscious 
efforts  fo  add  to  the  flgiires.  These  people 
could  have  died  from  anything  else  but  they 
were  body  count. 

The  other  thing  Is  on  an  operation:  we 
were  In  a  plain,  on  a  hill.  Our  sergeant 
spotted  a  man,  I  won^  say  VC,  and  in  black 
pajamas.  He  told  us  that  he  was  a  VC,  and 
In  some  Insane  moment  we  ran  after  the 
man,  did  not  atttempt  to  capture  him,  made 
no  attempt  to  capture  him  by  words  or 
actions,  and  shot  him  and  killed  him  and 
called  him  In  as  a  body  count.  For  those 
people  In  the  audience,  I  consider  that  a  war 
crime  atrocity,  because  I  shot  him. 

Another  instance  I  know  of  specifically. 
We  were  operating — one  of  the  sergeants  in 
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my  platoon  was  very  highly  decorated,  con- 
sidered to  be  an  extremely  good  sergeant. 
Out  of  frustration  and  anxiety,  I  don't 
what  the  psychological  principle  would  be, 
he  found  a  man,  I  think  in  around  his  fifties 
or  maybe  sixties,  and  stabbed  him  to  de«th, 
I  think  approximately  sixteen  times  was 
what  the  story — I  did  not  see  It,  I  was  on 
my  position,  but  the  reat  of  the  guys  told 
me  what  happened.  And  the  lieutenant  al- 
lowed It  to  happen  without  reporting  it.  The 
man  was  not  a  VC,  he  waa  a  vUlager.  He  was 
called  In  as  a  body  count. 

Another  Instance  Is  the  handling  of  pris- 
oners. I  think  there  Is  one  thing  you  have 
to  understand  about  Vietnam,  that  It's — 
and  I  hate  to  reiterate  this  thing — but  it's 
an  agrarian  country,  an  agrarian  60<^ety. 
Most  people  In  the  countryside  don't  neces- 
sarily have  cards,  they  live  out  In  the  coun- 
tryside. We  came  upon  four  men  and  a 
woman  dressed  in  black  pajamas.  And  it 
seems  it's  an  equation  that  exists  in  Viet- 
nam: If  you  wear  black  pajamas  you're  a 
VC.  Well,  if  anybody  knows  anything  about 
the  culture  of  Vietnam,  they  should  know 
that  white  Is  the  color  of  mourning,  that 
white  Is  only  worn  by  the  schoolgirls.  But 
in  the  U.S.  Army,  black  Is  the  equivalent  of 
VC.  These  four  people  began  to  run  away 
from  us.  which  was  many  times  a  natural 
reaction.  We  did  not  shoot  over  their  heads 
to  stop  them  but  we  shot  at  them,  wounded 
one  man.  We  captured  them,  called  in  for  a 
helicopter.  The  one  man  was  wounded,  the 
dressing  was  Just  dressed.  There  waa  a  woman 
with  them  and  when  we  called  In  the  cap- 
ture of  these  people,  the  woman  was  equated 
as  prostitute.  We  had  no  proof  of  that,  but 
she  was  called  a  prostitute.  And  these  four 
men  were  called  VC,  we  had  no  proof  of  that. 

The  helicopter  came  in  and  we  then  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  man  on  the  helicopter.  I 
was — myself  and  another  man  took  the 
wounded  man — he  was  not  Medlvacked  out, 
he  was  taken  out  In  a  helicopter — and  i 
proceeded  to  throw  the  man  on  the  hell- 
copter.  That  I  consider  to  be  mishandling 
of  prisoners  of  war,  more  than  likely,  under 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

I  must  reiterate  something  about  myself. 
Before  I  went  to  Vietnam  I  had  or  was  go- 
ing to  get  a  principal  appointment  into 
West  Point.  I  went  to  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy  Preparatory  School  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Virginia,  and  many  times  throxigh- 
out  the  Army  I  was  constantly  pressured  to 
go  to  OCS  or  flight  school.  I  also  must  say 
that  the  lOlst  Airborne  is  an  extremely  elite- 
type  unit  operating  muny  times  In  an  elite- 
type  status,  and  that  I  was  an  infantryman 
far,  far  away  from  the  mainstream  of  major 
decision -making  processes.  So  what  I  saw 
as  Ed  stated,  were  pretty  much  average-day 
occurrences  in  an  infantry  unit. 

Moderator.  Questions  from  the  press? 

Floor.  This  Incident  In  the  vUlage  where 
you  sacked  everything  and  then  moved  on 
did  you  ever  do  that  again? 

MEYRowrrz.  We  didn't  bum  the  vUlages 
but  we  kind  of  wrecked  them  up  pretty 
good  sometimes.  The  battalion— the  bat- 
talion conunander  found  out  about  it  and 
somehow  the  word  came  down  that  we 
weren't  to  do  these  things  any  more  because 
the  burning  left  too  many  traces.  We  could 
wreck  them   up   a   little   bit  though.   These 

we  dldnt  bum  them  again. 

th!^»?^v,^*f *  ^"^  y""""  attitude  towards  all 
this  at  the  time?  These  are  second  thoughts 

Metrowttz.  Very  much  so.  I  go  to  school 
a  Chapel  Hin,  and  I  teach.  I've  been  SvlTi 
dUcusslon  classes  on  Vietnam  and  f  gS-1 
«  thi  H^""'  ''"*"^'°"  "P  *'^«'  °ther  day  >£d 
?^  I  J^f'tnT''^"'*  *"  my  cognitive  stnTc- 
a^  anH  T  H^'^l'^'""^*'^  ^  'lot  m  bal- 

U^ms  tLt°tl''''°^  ^"^y  '  continued,  but 
seems  that  when  you're  twenty  mUes  out 
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m  the  Jungle  it's  very  difficult  to  throw  down 
your  rifle  and  say  I'm  leaving.  It's  a  hell  of 
a  long  way  back,  eleven  thousand  miles,  and 
I  haven't  been  able  to  walk  on  water.  But 
it  seems  that  when  I  went  to  Vietnam,  from 
the  community  I  came  from.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieved I  vsras  helping  the  Vietnamese  free 
themselves  from  aggression,  to  keep  their 
Institutions  democratic  and  allow  them  the 
freedom  of  decisions  to  decide  what  their  fate 
may  be.  When  there  I  saw  that  Ues  were 
perpetrated  upon  me.  But  I  didn't  reaUze 
things  untu  I  got  back  to  the  United  States 
And  the  whoJe  time  there,  I  Justified  aU  the 
means  to  reach  a  certain  end. 

MoDKRATot.  Are  there  any  more  quesUona 
from  the  press? 

Floor.  Yeah,  could  you  give  u«  your  aee 
and  rank?  ^ 

METRowrre.  I  was  a  ^)€ciaUst  PoiMth  Claaa, 
E-i  My  age  Is  twenty-five,  and  I  go  to  the 
Sud7m        of  North  Carolina,  where  I'm  a 

Floor.  And  your  unit? 

MEYRowrrz.  Was  the  1st  Brigade,  lOlst  Air- 
borne, C  Company,  502nd  Infantry 

Floor  What  was  the  certain  end'  you  say 
you  Justified  all  the  means  by'  '       •»> 

y.^J^"'^^-  ^  ^^"^  "  "^^  "»e  fact  that  1 
had  been  told  somewhere  along  the  line  that 
we  were  helping  the  people.  You  know,  we 
were  helping  them  to  free  themselves  from 
communist  aggression.  And  I  would— my- 
!fi  ■  \^,^  brought  up  in  a  small  town  where 
everything  was  put  In  a  Manlchean  dichot- 
omy of  democracy— good,  communist— evU- 
and  I  think  you're  Inculcated  with  that,  and 
propagandized  with  that  Idea.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  I  was  programmed  to  think  lUe 
that,  and  didn't  realize  it  until  after  th«. 
actions  had  occurred,  which  were  J^Tcom! 

could  kill  a  man,  and  I  did.  And  I  don't 
SrSrer^'-  ^'  ""'  "'^^"^^'*'  --Pl«*«- 

On  other  occasions  if  somebody  was  flrlne 
butThi  mi^n'^  "  ^^  somethli  different^ 
thi  .^.  °**"  ""^  completely  unarmed.  And 
that— Its  murder  In  its  truest  sense 

Floor.  Do  you  think  we  could  have  ROt  It 

that  mt^'^',/Ptf*'*  '***  P^^P'"  »'i«»  not^ot 
pursued  that  course,  and  then  you  could 
have  gone  about  your  fire  fights,  do  you 
think  that  would  have  been  effective' 

METRowrrz.  What  I  think— do  you  want 
Tff'ecuvr?  *'''"■  ''"  "y  ^^**  I  tWnk^* 

o^^  K^w.^  ^"^  ^"*h  Vietnam.  Since  I^ 
a^  ?*f^'°  ****  ^'^t*'*  States,  my  major 
r^rtJ^TT'  ^  *^^  ""'"^'  "i«»  I'^«  <lone 
uJI^^  ^'  °'  research  and  reading  and 
listening  and  talking,  into  the  why,  where- 

vTetL^'^T^^r  *^^  ^'"^  StatesVt  in^ 
h  Rt^  They  ve  progressed  from  a  state  of 
Just  advisers  to  a  state  now  of  war  And  so 

iente  h'S'n.t'''"*""  ^^"  ^'"'^  »  these  IncN 
t^^^^^V  '^'^'■'•ed,  and  I  had  been  Just  a 
straight  infantryman  with  nothing  happen- 
^g  to  me.  I'd  stui  feel  the  same  wav  '^at 
it's  an  lUegal,  unmoral,  uneth^  let 
FLOOR    Don't  go  there  at  all,  don't  even 

^if  w„^.  "^^'"P*  *^"  mUitary  problem?  1° 
that  what  you're  saying? 

Ti^^^T^-  ^''^  ^^  y««-  America  has  no 
right  to  intervene  militarily  m  that  country 
MoDERATOa.  All  right,  in  the  Interests  of 
time  we've  got  to  move  on. 

THIRD    SESSION 

M^^^''°^-  ^*  Congreasman-elect  from 
^l^^y^  ^f"**"  '■  Mitchell,  la  here  to  lis- 
cfff.  \^  testimony  and  perhaps  make  a 
statement.  He  also  represents  today  Repre- 
sentative John  Conyers  of  Michigan      ^^ 

Our  first  witness  this  afternoon  is  Doctor 
^^^  Livingston,  a  1960  graduate  of  the 
United    States    Military    Academy    at    West 


COaSON    LIVINGSTON 

LiviNosTON.  My  name  Is  Gordon  S.  Living- 
ston. I  have  proof  of  that  In  my  driver's 
license.  I  don't  have  any  of  my  military 
documents,  so  that  what  I  say  in  that  re- 
gard has  to  be  taken  on  faith  or  checked 
up  on. 

I  graduated  from  the  MUitary  Academy  in 
1960,  went  into  the  Infantry,  served  with  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division  as  a  lieutenant.  In 
1960  through  1903, 1  applied  for  and  received 
a  five-year  leave  of  absence  without  pay  to 
attend  medical  school  at  my  expense.  I  grad- 
uated from  Johns  Hopkins  in  1967,  and  fol- 
lowing that  took  an  army  internship  at  Wal- 
ter Reed  General  Hospital.  I  volunteered  for 
service  In  Vietnam  with  the  understanding 
that  I  would  return  to  Walter  Reed  following 
my  tour  to  \indertake  a  residency  In  psy- 
chiatry. I  received  training  In  the  Foreign 
Services  Institute,  a  State  Department  affil- 
iate, before  going  to  Vietnam,  which  in- 
cluded 150  hours  of  language  training.  I  also 
received  training  at  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation 
School  as  a  flight  surgeon.  I  went  to  Vietnam 
In  1968,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  was 
assigned  as  regimental  surgeon  of  the  11th 
Armored  Cavalry  Regiment,  at  that  time 
commanded  by  Colonel  George  S.  Patton  m. 

Although  I  went  to  Vietnam  as  I  guess 
what  might  be  described  certainly  as  a  career 
officer,  and  with  what  might  be  described  as 
a  qualified  supporter  of  the  war  effort  there 
and  with  sOme  sense  that  I  had  perhaps 
something  to  contribute  in  a  useful  way, 
what  I  found  when  I  got  there  was  that  the 
rationales  which  I  had  been  led  to  believe 
justified  our  presence  In  Vietnam — essenti- 
ally being  two  in  number,  that  we  were  there 
to  ensure  self-determination  to  the  Viet- 
namese, and,  secondly,  to  prevent  a  com- 
munist takeover  in  that  country — were  In 
no  sense  Justified  or  vindicated  by  the  nature 
of  our  effort  there.  Now  we've  all  heard  testi- 
mony this  morning  of  the  most  heinous  and 
brutal  war  crimes.  I  can  add  to  that  testi- 
mony to  a  degree  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience, but  I  don't  want  my  message  to  be 
lost  in  recitation  of  yet  other  forms  of  vio- 
lence toward  the  Vietnamese.  These  occur, 
and  have  been  documented  well,  and  I'll  doc- 
ument at  least  one  Instance  of  that  In  my 
testimony.  But  what  Is  more  Important,  and 
what  I  want  to  do  most  of  all  Is  broaden  the 
scope  of  what  we're  talking  about  to  Include 
the  other,  more  pervasive  forms  of  dehuman- 
Izatlon  which  mark  our — characterize — our 
presence  In  Vietnam,  and  which  lead,  and 
which  create  a  climate  in  which  the  extreme 
sorts  of  cruelty,  which  we've  been  exposed  to 
today,  can  occur.  This  spectmm  of  dehuman- 
Ization  of  which  I'm  speaking  might  be  seen 
to  start  out  at  the  level  at  which  the  Viet- 
namese can  be  thought  of — as  they  are  by 

practically    all    Americans    in    Vietnam as 

being  of  no  consequence,  as  being  subhuman 
In  some  sense.  And,  for  example,  of  being 
referred  to  as  gooks,  and  slopes,  and  dinks 
and  of  being  treated  at  best  In  an  Indis- 
criminately Inhumane  way,  whether  It's  in 
a  fashion  that  our  troops  drive,  or  Indiscrim- 
inate firing  Into  villages,  or  whether  it's  the 
more  calculated  kinds  of  atrocities  that  we 
have  been  talking  about  today.  But  what  I 
want  to  do  and  what  I  want  to  say  la  to 
emphasize  that  these  atrocities,  which  are 
obviously,  I  guess,  the  primary  interest,  of 
the  greatest  sensation  value,  do  represent  just 
one  manifestation  of  this  very,  very  broad 
spectmm  of  this  inhumanity  and  dehuman- 
ization  that  marks  our  effort  there  and  makes 
a  mockery  of  our  national  objectives 

Now,  specific  examples  from  my  experience 
in  Vietnam,  Include  such  things— and  show 
the  breadth  of  participation,  the  fact  that 
It's  not  Just  a  few  GIs  here  and  there  doing 
it,  but  a  very  pervasive  kind  of  thing  For 
example  was  an  incident  in  which  a  hell- 
copter  pilot  In  our  unit,  flying  a  low-level 
reconnaissance— one  can  Imagine  how  low 
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level  by  my  telling  you  that  he  ran  down 
two  women  who  were  riding  bicycles  down 
the  road.  Now.  it's  difficult  to  establish 
whether  or  not  this  Is  an  accidental  happen- 
ing. I  can  tell  you  from  my  Interview  with 
the  pilot  that  he  himaell  was  somewhat  In 
doubt.  What  was  clear  however  was  that  he 
attached  no  significance  to  the  act,  and 
what  was  clear  In  the  subsequent  events  Is 
that  the  Army  dldnt  either  because  what 
happened  was  that  these  women  were  Wiled— 
absoluely  innocent  civilians — and  the  pilot 
was  temporarily  grounded,  a  board  of  in- 
quiry was  convened,  and  he  was  exonerated. 
And  there  was  never  any  real  doubt  about 
that  Issue.  It  was  not  considered,  you  Itnow, 
to  be  a  terribly  Important  thing. 

During  a  period  of  my  service  in  which  I 
served  as  a  medical  officer  In  the  emergency 
room  of  the  93rd  Evacuation  Hospital,  one 
evening  a  young  boy  who  had  been  hurt  In 
an  automobile  accident  was  brought  In,  a 
young  Vietnamese  boy.  It  was  the  obligation 
of  American  mUltary  medical  instsJlatlons  to 
provide  care  to  any  Vietnamese  who  was  in- 
jured as  a  direct  result  of  American  action. 
If  it  was  not  a  direct  result  then  it  was  up 
to  the  discretion  of  the  surgeon  In  charge 
whether  or  not  the  person  would  be  treated. 
The  nature  of  this  boy's  Injury  were  frac- 
ture of  both  bones  of  the  lower  leg,  of  which 
one  of  them  was  very  badly  comminuted  and 
exposed.  It  made  It  clear  to  me  that  unless 
he  obtained  very  definitive  orthopedic  sur- 
gery the  leg  would  be  lost.  We  had  the  ca- 
pacity to  provide  that  surgery,  the  ortho- 
pedic surgeon  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
refused  to  perform  the  operation.  The  nvirse 
announced  the  iKsy's  arrival  as  being  that  of 
Just  another  gook.  and  the  surgeon  refused 
to  operate.  The  boy  was  evacuated  to  the 
province  hospital  and  there's  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  he  loet  his  leg  as  a  result. 

Some  of  the  more  calculated  forma  of 
brutality,  as  we  go  up  the  scale,  I  guess  could 
be  Illustrated  In  a  couple  of  slides  that  I 
have  and  we  might  now  show. 

Slide  1.  ^     .  ^ 

This  occtirred  on  an  operation  conductea 
by  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment  In 
the  village  of  Hoa  Lol  I  In  December  of  1968. 
The  prisoner  being  tortured  there  was  a 
detainee  from  the  village  and  the  people  ad- 
ministering the  water  torture — that  Is,  pour- 
ing the  water  successively  over  his  mouth 
and  nose  to  induce  a  feeling  of  suffocation — 
are  members  of  the  Nfatlonal  PoUoe  field 
force.  These  are  South  Vietnamese  troops, 
but  what  Is  significant  Is  that  this  was  a 
small  detachment  of  South  Vietnamese  who 
were  working  for  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment  and  this  activity  was  sanctioned 
by  American  officers  up  to  and  Including  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  The  American 
Involvement  In  this  fits,  of  course,  with  the 
sorts  of  things  we  were  talking  about  earlier 
today  where  the  Vietnamese  sometimes  are 
the  Instruments  through  which  the  brutality 
Is  mediated,  but  the  American  Involvement 
cannot  be  avoided. 

And  now  I'd  like  to  see  that  other  slide. 

SUde  2. 

I  think  It  becomes  explicit  In  this  slide, 
when  the  Intelligence  gathered  In  this  case 
was  the  revelation  that  there  was  a  bunker 
nearby  which  the  prisoner  stated  contained 
two  of  his  fellow  VC  and  offered  to  take  us 
to  the  bunker.  You'll  note  In  that  picture 
the  distinct  absence  of  Vietnamese.  As  we 
began  to  approach  the  bunker,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  center  in  the  camofiage  fatigues 
carrying  the  shotgun  Is  an  American  Na- 
tional Police  Field  Force  adviser,  a  civilian. 
When  I  approached  him  about  the  earlier 
water  torture  and  my  feeling  that  this  was 
In  direct  violation  of  a  whole  bunch  of  rules 
of  warfare,  he  seemed  surprised  at  my  raising 
the  question  and  stated  that  it  seemed  like 
a  moot  point  to  him  since  when  they  got  the 


prisoner  back  to  province  headquarters  they 
wo\ild  subject  him  to  what  was  euphemis- 
tically described  as  the  "Bell  Telephone 
Hour."  And  I  think  considering  the  testi- 
mony we  heard  this  morning  I  dont  need  to 
expand  further  on  what  that  meant.  The 
other  Americans  are  evident  In  the  picture 
and  I  think  make  the  point  that  Fm  trying 
to  make,  which  is  that  the  level  of  involve- 
ment of  Americans  In  this  kind  of  thing  Is 
evident. 

So,  and  then  let  me  give  you  one  final 
Instance  of  the  pervasive  nature  of  this  in- 
volvement. I  think  everyone  has  some  sense 
of  the  physlclans's  role  as  being  that  of  a 
noncombatant.  It's  so  defined  In  the  Oeneva 
Convention.  But  I  will  tell  you  of  a  conver- 
sation I  had  with  a  medical  corps  lieutenant 
colonel,  who  at  that  time  was  the  chief  of 
anesthesiology  for  U.S.  Army  Vietnam.  At 
the  time  I  had  been  ordered  by  my  com- 
manding officer  to  Inquire  about  the  possible 
use  of  sodium  pentothal  in  the  Interrogation 
of  prisoners.  When  I  approached  this  medical 
corps  anesthesiologist  about  that  he  said 
that  he  would  certainly  be  happy  to  assist 
us  In  that  regard,  but  that  his  suggestion 
was  that  we  might  use  Sucsoneal  coUne, 
which  Is  a  drug  administered  during  specific 
surgical  procedures  which  has  the  effect  of 
paralyzing  all  the  voluntary  mxiscles  In  the 
body — the  most  profound  effect  of  which,  of 
coiuse,  is  to  stop  respiration.  The  nature  of 
the  drug  Is  such  that  it  can  be  titrated  in 
very  small  quantities.  It  is  quickly  reversible 
so  that  the  effects  of  It  can  be  transient,  and 
his  view  was  that  this  would  be  a  very  effec- 
tive Interrogation  technique,  to  Inject  a 
small  quantity  of  this  into  the  prisoner,  pro- 
ducing this  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  mus- 
cles, reverse  It,  and  prolong  it  as  necessary 
to  get  the  Information.  Well  the  fact  that 
the  proposal  was  not  transmitted  by  me  and 
was  not  acted  upon,  at  least  In  my  area,  I 
think  does  not  alter  the  main  point,  which 
Is  that  everybody,  literally  everybody,  is  in- 
volved In  this.  And  to  say  that  the  people 
who  commit  war  crimes  or  who  conceive 
♦Jiem  represent  a  small,  aberrant  minority 
.s  really  what  I  think  Is  very  incorrect.  I 
think  It's  a  very  pervasive  and  wlde^read 
kind  of  ethnic,  and  has  very  imptortant  psy- 
chological roots  In  how  the  whole  war  is  be- 
ing run  In  terms  of  disregard  for  Vietnam- 
ese lives,  indiscriminate  destruction,  and 
so  on  and  so  on.  But  that  essentially  is  what 
I  had  to  say  about  my  time  there. 

Moderator.  Gordon,  as  a  principal  staff  of- 
ficer for  Colonel  George  8.  Patton  m,  what 
was  his  attitude  toward  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  and  to  the  Vietnamese  In  general? 
Livingston.  Well  this  raises  another  Issue, 
which  Is  the  role  of  the  professional  military. 
It's  easy  to  make  a  whipping  boy  of  the  pro- 
fessional military  for  what  has  happened  In 
Vietnam,  and  In  a  sense  unjust  because  the 
professional  military  has  been  asked  to  exe- 
cute an  essentially — In  many  ways,  an  im- 
possible kind  of  mission.  They've  gone  about 
It  with  the  traditional  military  techniques, 
and  the  price  for  the  nation  has  been  very 
high  Indeed.  Now  I  think  Colonel  Fatten 
represents  the  prototype  of  the  professional 
military  persons.  That  is,  the  Individuals  who 
as  Individuals  have  profited  very  highly  by 
what  has  happened  In  Vietnam.  That  Is, 
when  they  say,  for  example,  that  no  one 
hates  war  worse  than  the  soldier,  well  all 
right,  now,  when  youTe  a  Pfc.  or  a  special- 
ist 4th  class  m  the  middle  of  the  Jungle,  I 
think  that's  easy  to  support,  but  If  you're 
a  professional  officer  then  Vietnam's  the 
road  to  success,  there's  no  other  way  to  look 
at  It.  One  goes  over  there  and  gets  the  requi- 
site command  time,  gets  the  requisite  number 
of  decorations,  and  his  career  Is  a  success — 
and  cant  be  a  success  without  them.  There- 
fore there's  a  great  deal  of  clamoring  for 
things  like  command  time  and  so  on.  Well 
I  think  also  what  It  i»'oduces  Is  an  emphasis 


on  some  method  by  which  a  commander's 
performance  can  be  assessed,  and  that  cri- 
terion In  Vietnam  happens  to  be  the  body 
count.  And  regardless  of  what  protestations 
are  made  about  the  importance  of  the  pacifl- 
cation  effort  and  so  on.  the  fact  Is  that  score 
Is  kept  on  the  basis  of  the  body  count.  This 
Is  what  Colonel  Patton  was  interested  in, 
and  this,  I  think  characterized  our  failure. 
And  I'll  cite  one  example  of  what  I'm  talking 
about  In  terms  of  prisoner  Interrogation. 
Although  Americans  are  flown  directly  to 
large  evacuation  hospitals  by  helicopter  when 
they're  wounded.  North  Vletnameae  and  VC 
who  were  wounded  were  brought  to  our 
regimental  command  post,  where  I  was  asked 
to  provide  some  level  of  care,  obviously  not 
definitive  surgical  facilities  or  anything,  but 
Just  Intravenous  drips  and  morphine,  and 
whatever,  to  stop  the  bleeding,  so  that  they 
could  be  Interrogated.  Well  a  wide  variety 
of  things  happened.  There  was  an  essential 
conflict  between  my  perception  of  the  issue, 
which  was  to  provide  medical  care,  and  the 
conunand  perception,  which  was  to  gain 
intelligence  Information.  So  that  lor  example 
on  one  occasion  I  was  told  by  Colonel  Patten 
when  I  Informed  him  that  a  seriously 
wounded  prisoner  In  my  opinion  was  not 
likely  to  survive  a  lengthy  interrogation, 
his  response  was,  we  Just  need  to  keep  him 
alive  for  a  few  moments  so  we  can  question 
him,  and  after  that  he  can  die,  it  doesnt 
matter  to  me. 

Well,  that  kind  of  an  attitude  is  what  I'm 
talking  about.  And  the  fact  that  I  don't  have 
any  stories  to  tell  of  Colonel  Patton  per- 
sonally torturing  prisoners,  or  personally 
shooting  a  wounded  prisoner  or  anything  like 
that  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  when  the 
pervasive  kind  of  attitude  toward  the  war 
flnds  that  sort  of  expression,  then  all  the 
excesses  that  we've  been  hearing  about  today 
are  inevltaJble.  There's  no  way  to  get  around 
them.  So  It's — even  the  chaplain  was  In- 
volved. E^•en  the  chaplain  was  asked  to  pray 
lor  a  big  body  count,  at  the  nightly  briefing, 
which,  you  know,  lor  anyone  who's  read 
Heller  is  straight  out  of  Catch  22.  In  that 
case  it  was  a  tight  bomb  pattern;  In  Vietnam 
it  was  a  big  body  count.  And  he  did  so— 
which  is  more  important.  But — and  again 
now,  what  I'm  trying  to  show  is  that  the 
involvement  here  is  very,  very  broad,  and  it 
does  no  good  to  Just  select  out  a  few  people 
who  personally  participate  in  excesses. 
Moderator.  Questions  from  the  press? 
Floor.  In  the  nature  of  our  relationship 
with  the  Vietnamese,  on  the  example  of  the 
water  torture  there,  did  any  American  officer 
have  the  authority  to  stop  the  Vietnamese 
village  policeman? 

LiviNcsTON.  Yes,  and  in  fact  did,  eventu- 
ally. It  was  stopped  when  a  sufficient  protest 
was  raised,  and  it  was  stopped  by  an  Amer- 
ican. But  the  fact  was  that  It  had  been  tol- 
erated up  to  that  point,  so  that  it  was  clearly 
an  American  operation  under  American  con- 
trol, and  the  South  Vietnamese  police  were 
acting  under  our  direction,  that's  right.  So 
that  there  was  no  doubt  about  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  operation. 

Floor.  Aren't  there  many  Instances  where 
torture  Is  condoned  because  we  Just  have  to 
hand  these  people  over  to  the  Vietnamese 
and  It's  their  show  and  not  ours? 

Livingston.  Well,  that's  the  rationale.  But 
as  demonstrated  in  the  slides,  we're  perfectly 
willing  to  make  use  of  the  information 
gained,  so  that  while  we  may — If  we're  not 
pouring  the  water  that  may  give  us  some 
sense  of  being  In  some  way  not  morally  In- 
volved, I  guess  what  I'm  trying  to  point  out 
is  that  that  is  really  the  ultimate  In  self 
deception,  if  we  really  believe  that. 
Floor.  Where  Is  Colonel  Patton  now? 
LrviNOSTON.  He's  a  brigadier  general  now, 
and  I  don't  know  where  he  la.  He  went  from 
Vietnam  to  the  Army  Aviation  School  at  Fort 
Rucker. 
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Floor.  He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  at  that 
time? 

LIVINGSTON.  He  was  a  full  colonel. 

Floor.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  chaplain 
praying  for  a  big  body  count  In  more  detail. 
When  did  this  occur? 

LIVINGSTON.  Well,  It  occurred,  I  think, 
about  February  of  1969,  and  the  specific 
words  of  the  prayer  went  as  follows.  The 
standing  order  of  the  regiment  was  to  "find 
the  bastards  and  pile  on."  That  was  printed 
on  signs  In  every  bivouac  area.  And  that.  In 
fact.  Is  what  the  chaplain  prayed  for  when 
asked  to  pray  for  a  large  body  count.  He  said, 
"Help  us.  Oh  Lord,  to  fulfill  the  standing 
order  of  this  regiment.  Give  us  the  wisdom  to 
find  the  bastards,  and  the  strength  to  pile 
on." 

Floor.  When  was  this? 

Livingston.  February,  1969. 

Floor.  Would  you  repeat  that  again — 
slowly,  slowly. 

Livingston.  "Help  us.  Oh  Lord,  to  fulfill  the 
standing  order  of  this  regiment.  Give  us  the 
wisdom  to  find  the  bastards  and  the  strength 
to  pile  on." 

Floor.  Did  any  body  say  Amen? 

Livingston.  Everybody  felt  amen.  I  think 
I 

Floor.  Was  that  true  about  his  Christmas 
cards? 

Livingston.  Yes.  well  the  Christmas  card  Is 
another  Issue.  Again,  all  of  these  things  be- 
ing in  a  way  symbolic,  but  I  think  Illustra- 
tive. Now  the  Christmas  card  being  referred 
to  was  In  the  Christmas  of  1968.  Colonel  Pat- 
ton was  given  by  the  commander  of  the  re- 
serve cavalry  troop  a  color  photograph  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  bunker  that  had  been  hit 
by  a  750-pound  bomb  from  a  B-52,  and  what 
It  essentially  showed  were  a  series,  or  a  col- 
lection of  dismembered  bodies  lying  near  a 
shell  crater.  It  was  in  full  color,  and  Colonel 
Patton  was  sufficiently  Impressed  by  this 
photograph  that  he  placed  It  on  a  Christmas 
card  over  the  Inscription  "Peace  on  Earth, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Patton,"  and  sent 
it  to  a  variety  of  people,  one  early  recipient 
being  General  Crelghton  Abrams.  When  Gen- 
eral Abrams  saw  the  card,  he,  I  think  as 
Colonel  Patton  did  not,  quickly  appreciated 
the  explosive  political  Implications  and  or- 
dered him  to  stop  sending  them  out.  So  that 
I  think  probably  a  total  of  perhaps  ten  or 
fifteen  were  sent  out.  But  again,  now.  the 
significance  Is  what  kind  of  a  view  of  the 
world  does  that  Imply,  to  be  able  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing.  That  was  written  up  In  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine.  I  think  Jack 
Anderson  got  a  hold  of  it,  and  so  on. 

Floor.  What  Christmas  was  this? 

Livingston.  It  was  Christmas  of  1968. 

Moderator.  One  more  question  from  the 
press. 

Floor.  In  your  references  to  Colonel  Pat- 
ton, was  that  a  quote  you  were  talking 
about? 

Livingston.  Yes.  "Just  keep  him  alive  for  a 
few  moments,  few  minutes,  so  we  can  ques- 
tion him.  After  that  he  can  die.  It  doesn't 
matter  to  me."  That  Is  an  exact  quote.  I 
wrote  It  down  at  the  time.  I  wrote  down  a  lot 
of  other  quotes  too.  but  because  as  this  be- 
came more  and  more  evident  what  was  going 
on.  it  Just  obviously  deserves  some  documen- 
tation, and  so  I  kept  a  rather  meticulous 
Journal,  and  wrote  down  those  things  at 
the  time  they  happened,  so  that  I  would 
not 

Floor.  Do  you  remember  what  the  body 
count  you  were  supposed  to  g^  was  at  the 
time  of  that  prayer?  Evidently  there  was 
some  kind  of  quota  or  something  like  that. 

Livinoston.  No,  to  my  knowledge  there  was 
never  a  quota  established  In  that  unit.  The 
body  count  was  rewarded,  but  I  don't  think 
we  ever  got  any  directives  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain ntimber  of  bodies  each 

Floor.  Did  you  hear  any  references  to  the 
use  of  anthrax  on  barbed  wipe? 


Livingston.  No. 

Moderator.  Okay,  In  the  Interests  of  time 
we've  got  to  move  on. 

Floor.  Are  you  a  doctor  now? 

Livingston.  I'm  a  resident  in  psychiatry  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Moderator.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Livingston. 

crbg  turgeon 

Moderator.  The  next  witness  is  Greg  Tur- 
geon, of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Tdrgbon.  My  name  Is  Greg  Turgeon,  and 
I  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  In  1966,  May, 
for  two  years.  Went  to  San  Diego,  Camp 
Pendleton,  for  basic  training,  graduated  as 
a  rifieman,  and  then  had  two  months  of  lan- 
gtiage  training  In  Camp  Pendleton — Viet- 
namese— and  was  sent  to  Vietnam.  I  arrived 
in  Vietnam  in  December  1966,  and  left  Viet- 
nam in  January  1968.  My  ftinctlon — maybe 
I  should  tell  you  what  unit  I  was  In.  I  was 
In  3rd  Battalion,  7th  Marine,  1st  Marine 
Division.  It  was  an  infantry  battalion,  and 
I  was  part  of  the  3-2  section.  Intelligence. 
My  formal  title  was  sort  of  a  Scout-Llngulst, 
and  what  that  meant  was,  I  was  supposed 
to  act  as  a  relay  for  Intelligence  from  the 
line  companies  back  to  battalion.  I  also  had 
responsibility  for  anywhere  from  one  to 
three  Kit  Carson  Scouts — which  were  Viet 
Cong  defectors  who  worked  with  us — and 
worked  with  the  line  companies  in  their 
combat  patrols  and  operations. 

First  thing  I'd  like  to  say  Is  that  it  doesn't 
take  any  Inhuman  being  to  perform  the  acts 
that  everybody  has  been  talking  about  so 
far.  I  consider  myself  an  average  person,  and 
I  consider  most  of  the  people  that  I  worked 
with  In  the  Marines  average  people. 

The  first  Incident  I'd  like  to  relate  hap- 
pened about  March  1967  on  Operation  De 
Soto,  which  was  In  around  Due  Pho  area. 
We  had  captured — not  captured,  we  had 
picked  up  some  people,  detainees,  about 
three  men,  age  about  thirty  or  so,  and  we 
began  questioning  them.  During  that  time 
a  helicopter  flew  in  and  our  battalion  com- 
mander, who  was  a  lieutenant  colonel,  came 
down,  and  was  Interested  in  what  Informa- 
tion we  were  getting  out  of  these  people. 
We  weren't  getting  very  far  at  all.  We  were 
beating  them  slightly  at  that  time.  He  In- 
structed me  to  take  one  of  the  prisoners 
down  Into  this  ravine  with  this  scout  dog, 
which  Is  like  a  German  shepherd.  It  was  a 
vicious  dog,  It  had  to  be  muzzled  all  the 
time.  We  brought  this  prisoner  down  Into 
the  ravine.  His  hands  were  bound  behind 
his  back,  and  then  the  muzzle  was  removed 
from  the  dog  and  he  was  shoved  Into  the 
dog.  The  dog  leaped  on  him  and  started 
biting  him  and  this  kind  of  thing. 

This  did  not  result  In  any  good  Informa- 
tion either,  so  the  colonel  Instructed  one  of 
our  combat  engineers  to  take  some  detona  - 
tlon  cord — which  Is  a  cord  about  the  size 
of  this  wire  here,  it's  an  explosive  In  itself. 
He  was  to  tie  It  around  a  tree,  set  a  fuse 
and  blow  It  up.  The  tree  maybe  was  about 
this  big  around/gestures  with  hands,  show- 
ing diameter  of  approximately  seven  Inches/ 
and  It  toppled  over.  Then  the  combat  en- 
gineer was  Instructed  to  tie  another  piece  of 
det  cord  around  the  prisoner's  neck,  and  at- 
tach about  a  minute  fuse  to  It.  The  pin 
was  pulled  and  the  ftise  went  and  by  this 
time  the  prisoner  was  willing  to  talk,  and  it 
was  taken  off.  That's  one  Instance  of  the 
type  of  technique  which  was  sanctioned — 
not  only  sanctioned  but  ordered — by  a 
lieutenant  colonel. 

I  was  In  on  quite  a  few  interrogations.  Most 
of  them  were  out  In  the  field.  They  were 
Just  preliminary  Interrogation  to  more  or  less 
determine  who  I  thought  was  stisplcloua 
enough  to  be  sent  back  to  a  professional 
Interrogator.  I  was  not  a  professional  Inter- 
rogator. But  I  have  witnessed  on  one  oc- 
casion, about  May  of  1967  In  Dal  Loo  area,  a 
professional  interrogator  to  use  the  radio  to 
get  Information.  The  crank  radio,  with  elec- 


trical wires  hooked  up  to  this  person's  ears 
to  get  information.  But  most  of  the  time  It 
was  Just  beatings  and  this  kind  of  thing  to 
get  information  out  of  somebody. 

To  get  off  the  treatment  of  prisoners — 
these  people,  by  the  way,  I  should  mention, 
were  Just  detainees;  and  all  that  means  is 
that  they  may  know  something  about  Viet 
Cong  activity.  Maybe  there  were  some  Viet 
Cong  moving  in  that  area,  and  these  people 
were  living  in  that  area,  and  we  assumed 
that  they  might  know  something  about  the 
Viet  Cong.  It  did  not  imply  that  they  were 
Viet  Cong  or  were  sympathetic  to  the  Viet 
Cong,  but  Just  that  they  knew  something 
about  their  activities.  These  were  primarily 
what  the  professional  interrogators  In- 
terrogated. Very  seldom  did  we  pick  up  any 
actual  hard-core  Viet  Cong  or  NVA. 

I'd  like  to  move  cm  out  of  the  treatment 
of  POWs  a  bit — except  for  one  more,  excuse 
me,  one  more  Incident  which  happened  about 
October  1967,  and  we  were  on  a  patrol  and 
we  picked  up  an  old  man  about  sixty  years 
old,  and  he  was  beaten  to  death  on  the  way 
back  Into  the  comixsund.  He  was  Just  a  sus- 
pect. There  was  no  real  Information  about 
him  that  would  lead  us  to  suspect  him  as  a 
Viet  Cong,  and  we  Just  told— the  person  who 
had  beat  this  person  to  death — Just  told  the 
officer  back  at  base  camp  that  this  person  had 
fallen  off  the  tank. 

Well,  there's  many,  many  Incidents  I  could 
recall,  but  It's  Just  repeating  most  of  the 
things  that  have  already  been  said  by  every- 
body else.  And  so  I'd  Just  Uke  to  leave  It  here, 
and — anybody  have  any  questions? 

Floor.  You  said  that  you  don't  character- 
ize yourself  as  an  inhumane  man.  Now  how 
do  you  explain  how  otherwise  humane  peo- 
ple commit  Inhumane  acts? 

TuBCEON.  Okay.  Well,  I  think  it's  mainly 
what  I  call  brainwashing  In  the  military 
training,  and  also  that  most  of  the  people 
are  pretty  young  and  easily  Impressed  by  any 
propaganda  that  the  military  might  give 
them.  And  it's  Just  the  whole  nature  of  the 
war,  the  atmosphere,  etc.,  that  Just  makes  an 
ordinary  person  degenerate. 

Moderator.  If  there  are  no  further  ques- 
tions, we'll  go  on  to  the  next  witness,  Rich- 
ard Altenberger. 

RICHARD    altenberger 

Moderator.  Richard,  would  you  first  state 
your  name  and  unit,  and  the  time  you  were 
in    Vietnam? 

Altenberger.  My  name  is  Richard  Alten- 
berger. I  was  with  the  173rd  Airborne  Bri- 
gade, separate,  in  Vietnam  from  May  1966 
to  August  1966. 

Moderator.  Would  you  Just  briefly  de- 
scribe some  of  the  experiences  la  Vietnam 
with  your  combat  unit? 

Altenberger.  Well,  I  was  with  the  Avia- 
tion Brigade,  and  when  I  first  arrived  at  Blen 
Hoa  with  the  brigade.  In  May.  I  was  a  driver 
for  the  aviation  battalion  commander,  and 
every  day  the  commanding  general  of  the 
brigade  would  have  a  briefing.  After  several 
months  in  Vietnam,  after  one  of  the  brief- 
ings, our  company  commander  came  back  to 
our  hootch  and  he  said  that  the  general  put 
out  that  whenever  a  unit  would  go  through 
a  village,  nothing  would  come  out  allve^ 
animals,  domestic  animals,  cattle,  crops, 
everything  would  be  destroyed. 

I  had  some  slides,  but  they  got  misplaced 
so  we  can't  see  them. 

And  then  I  was,  I  transferred  onto  a  hell- 
copter  as  a  door  gunner,  and  I  seen  the  gen- 
eral's orders  carried  out.  They'd  go  into  a 
village,  burn  It  down.  I  can't  say  I  seen  any 
women  or  children  executed,  but  villages 
were  destroyed.  That's  about  all  my  activi- 
ties over  In  Vietnam. 

Moderator.  Could  you  give  us  approxi- 
mate dates,  within  a  month  or  so,  of  these 
policies  of  destroying  these  villages? 

Altenberger.  The  approximate  date  would 
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be  about  the  end  of  July,  when  the  order 
came  down  that  the  villages  would  be 
destroyed. 

MoDKBATOB.  What  area  of  Vietnam,  rough- 
ly, was  this  policy  carried  on  In? 

Altxnberger.  Well,  we  were  In  the  Blen 
Ho«  area;  we  worked  In  the  Ben  Cat  area. 
Three  tlmee  we  went  Into  the  Iron  Triangle 
and  cleaned  It  out — every  time  It  was  sup- 
(Hssedly  cleaned  out. 

MoDXBATOR.  Are  there  questions  for  Rich- 
ard? 

Ploob.  What  happened  when  you  came  Into 
a  village  and  you  found  a  population? 

Altknbesckb.  I  was  not  with  the  Infantry, 
I  was  In  aviation.  I  flew  with  the  general 
in  his  helicopter. 

Floor.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  give  any  or- 
ders, from  the  air,  the  aviation  helicopter, 
as  to  what  to  do  with  the  clvUlan  poptila- 
tlon? 

Altenbekoeb.  No,  the  general  was  on  a 
stdebeam  radio,  which  he  had — he  was  In 
contact  with  his  ground  troops  and  only  his 
ground  troops  could  hear  him. 

Ploob.  I'd  like  to  pursue  that  Just  one  step 
further.  Did  they  ever  send  helicopters  down 
to  remove  the  pyeople,  make  them  Into  refu- 
gees? Was  that  your  experience? 

Altbnbeboeb.  We  have  moved  refugees  Into 
camps — take  them  out  of  villages  and  put 
them  In  camps. 

PuooR.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  general  ask 
for  larger  body  counts,  or  make  references  to 
torture,  or  the  use  of  the  field  telephone, 
any  things  of  this  sort? 

Altcnbebger.  No. 

Floor.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  general  make 
statements  to  things  that  you  now  feel  were 
wrong? 

ALTZNBERGEB.  No,  cxcept  to  annihilate  vil- 
lages. 

Floor.  What  did  the  general  say? 

Altenberger.  Well,  like  I  said.  At  this 
briefing  he  said  all  villages,  domestic  animals 
will  be  flattened.  Animals,  people — nothing 
would  come  out  alive. 

Floor.  As  a  door  gunner,  what  orders  were 
you  under? 

Altenbeoer.  Well,  as  a  door  gunner,  we 
were  instructed  not  to  shoot  until  we  were 
fired  upon.  As  I  say.  my  experience  in 
Vietnam  was  very  limited  compwired  to  the 
fellows  that  talked  before  me.  Flying  with 
the  general,  you  don't  see  much  action. 

Moderator.  Can  we  have  one  more  ques- 
tion? 

Floor.  When  you  were  flying  with  the  gen- 
eral or  in  any  other  command-poet-type 
vehicle,  did  your  craft  ever  receive  ofders 
or  a  request  to  come  Into  a  heavy  fire  zone 
and  evacuate  American  wounded,  and  then 
refuse  to  do  so? 

Altekbergzr.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  111 
put  a  point  In  for  the  general.  He  went  in 
and  took  some  people  out. 

Floor.  Did  you  ever  carry  prisoners  of  war? 

Altenbeger.  No. 

Floor.  Were  you  a  door  gunner  on  a  CFC 
ship,  a  radio  ship? 

Altenbergeg.  Yes. 

Moderator.  Okay.  I'm  sorry,  we're  running 
so  far  behind,  we'll  move  to  next  witness. 
Bob  ConneUy.  and  then  after  that  well  have 
a  presentation  by  the  two  psychiatrists  that 
are  on  the  schedule.  I'm  scwry  for  these 
changes,  but  the  session  this  morning  was 
longer  than  we  anticipated. 

BOB    CONKELLT 

Moderator.  The  next  veteran  who  will  be 
testifying  is  Bob  Connelly.  Bob,  would  you 
state  your  name  again  slowly,  and  tell  us  who 
_you  are? 

Connelly.  My  name  Is  Bob  Conn^y.  I  wais 
with  the  2nd  of  the  8th  Cav.  1st  Air  Cav  Di- 
vision. For  the  first  nine  months,  nine  and 
a  half  months  over  In  Nam.  I  was  an  infan- 
tryman, and  the  last  two  months  I  worked 
with  G^3  division  headquarters  In  Phuc 
Vlnh,  and  I  was  working  as  an  operations 


secretary  keeping  the  dally  Journal.  I  was 
over  there  from  April  of  1969  to  April  of 
1970. 

I'd  like  to  start  out  with  the  first  Incident 
I  saw  over  there  which  was  on  LZ  Carolyn, 
and  It  was  on  the  date  of  May  6th  and  7th. 
We  came  under  a  ground  attaick  on  this  LZ. 
It  started  at  1:00  at  night — which  was  a 
habit  they  had.  of  starting  late — tuid  it  went 
till  5:00  in  the  morning,  when  dawn  started 
to  come.  After  that  we  kept  out  our  artil- 
lery barrages  called  blocking  forces  to  keep 
anybody  from  clearing  out  of  the  area  until 
we  could  get  enough  daylight  to  move  out. 
When  the  daylight  did  come,  we  moved  out 
and  we  started  rounding  up,  counting  the 
dead,  rounding  up  wounded,  and  taking 
prisoners.  Out  of  this  there  were  thirty  pris- 
oners taken,  but  there  were  also  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  prisoners  that  were  killed 
In  the  field  there.  They'd  come  out  of  their 
foxholes  In  the  field  there,  like  they'd  come 
out  of  their  foxholes  or  whatever  they  were 
in  and  they'd  start  yelling  "Chleu  Hoi.  Chleu 
Hoi."  which  is  "surrender,"  and  they'd  start 
yelling  this  and  they'd  get  shot  down — de- 
pending on  who  was  there  and  what  their 
feelings  were.  And  a  lot  of  the  wounded  were. 
Just  weren't  bothering  with,  so  they  were 
eliminated  too.  This  kind  of  thing  carried  out 
more  or  less  while  I  was  there.  We  took  about 
ten  prisoners  the  whole  time  I  was  over  in 
Nam  and  out  of  the  ten  of  them,  five  of 
them  were  killed  out  In  the  field  before  they 
were  even  evacuated,  depending  on  whether 
we  had  a  place  to  move  them  out  or  if  we'd 
have  to  carry  them  with  us  for  a  while.  If  we 
had  to  carry  them  with  us  for  a  while,  it 
Just  wasn't  worth  the  trouble.  And  we  had 
out  of  these  one  that  was  wounded,  was 
Medvacked;  and  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
ground,  they  were  gone  for  about  a  minute. 
I  was  operating  as  platoon  ITO  at  the  time 
on  the  Medvac  net,  and  I  received  a  call  from 
the  helicopter  pilot  that  I  could  Increase  the 
body  count  by  one  from  thlB  ambush,  be- 
cause the  man  had  fallen  out  of  the  hell- 
copter. 

Moderator.  We  heard  Professor  Nlelands 
speak  to  the  problem  of  tear  gas  and  CS  gas 
used  In  Vietnam.  Did  you  have  any  experience 
with  that  while  you  were  over  there? 

Connelly.  Yes,  I  did.  Well,  as  our  unit 
went,  which  was  typical  of  the  cav.  every 
person  in  the  unit  was  required  to  carry  three 
gas  grenades.  CS  gas  grenades,  plus  we  had 
the  grenade  launchers  which  also  carried  ten 
rounds  of  CS.  And  then  we  had  this  new 
thing  that  came  out,  which  was  a  tube  about 
this  long,  about  three  feet,  and  It  was  called 
persistent  CS,  and  any  time  we  came  across 
any  kind  of  village-bunker  complex  or  any- 
thing else,  we  popped  a  fuse  on  It  and  left  It 
In  there.  This  stuff  we  were  told  was  supp>osed 
to  last  from  six  to  nine  months,  depending 
on  the  weather  aiMl  when  the  monsoons  came. 
And  we  used  the  stuff  extensively,  and.  like, 
if  we'd  get  a  contact,  like  in  a  bunker  oom- 
plex,  this  happened  four  or  five  times,  the 
first  thing  we  would  do  when  we  opened  up, 
we'd  fire  CS  Into  this,  and  start  calling  In 
artillery  and  then  Just  lay  on  a  barrage  of 
small-arms  fire  with  the  machine  guns  and 
weapons,  and  as  we  did  this,  as  they  came  out 
of  the  bunkers  from  the  CS.  we  Just  cut  them 
down. 

Moderator.  When  they  came  out  of  the 
bunkers,  how  were  they  coming  out?  Did  they 
have  tehlr  weapons,  were  they  firing,  or — 

Connelly.  Every  now  and  then  one  would 
come  out  firing,  but  the  majority  of  the  time 
they'd  come  out  there,  they  were  holding 
their  eyes,  they  couldn't  see  what  they  were 
doing.  They  were  coughing,  gagging,  scream- 
ing, and  we  got  them. 

One  thing  that  I  found  as  a  discrepancy  Is 
when  I  got  this  rear  Job  back  at  G-2,  In  the 
operations  center.  I  was  typing  up  the  dally 
Journal,  which  Is  the  lat  Air  Cav's  history  and 
becomes  a  permanent  record  on  operations 
of  all  troops  for  the  day,  and  where  the  units 
were  located,    what   their   plans   were,  and 


everything  else.  This  stuff  was  coming 
through  me  as  a  clerk  back  there.  While  I 
was  out  in  the  field,  we  had  a  Chleu  Hoi  bird, 
which  is  a  psychological  operation  in  which 
they  try  to  talk  them  Into  surrendering,  and 
If  they  surrender  they  send  a  bird  down  to 
pick  them  up  and  take  them  In  for  Interroga- 
tion and  then  put  them  In  a  POW  camp. 
Well,  while  we  were  out  In  the  field  I  was  on 
the  battalion  net — this  Is  this  platoon  KVO 
again — and  word  came  across  on  the  net: 
there  were  fifteen  of  these  people  out  in  the 
field.  They  wanted  to  know  If  we  could  get 
to  them.  We  were  three  kllcks  away  and 
couldn't,  so  then  there  wasn't  any  way  they 
could  get  the  bird  down  there,  because  they 
were  in  a  small  field  down  there,  waving  at  It. 
So  they  called  in  a  cobra  gunship.  and  then 
it  was  fifteen  EOAs.  When  I  went  back  to  the 
rear,  it  had  no  mention  of  the  Chleu  Hoi  bird 
or  ansrthlng.  When  I  started  going  back 
through  the  old  Journals,  looking  up  actions 
and  such  I'd  been  Ln  out  In  the  field,  it  Just 
had  down :  the  gunship  spots  fifteen  NVA  In 
the  fleld.  fifteen  KIA. 

Also,  another  discrepancy  I  ran  into  over 
there  was.  we  were  operating  off  LZ  Becky, 
around  the  end  of  August — this  was  in  ni 
Corps.  Tay  Ninh.  in  the  Fishhook  area.  It 
was  heavy  concentration  of  NVA  there,  and 
It  was  right  near  the  Cambodian  border. 
And  we  logged  up  and  we  moved  out.  and 
we  were  sitting  within  a  kltck  of  the  border, 
and  we'd  send  two  platoons  over  at  a  time 
for  five-day  periods  on  this  log.  We  did  this 
for  three  times.  The  platoons  went  over  into 
Cambodia,  they  went  in  about  1  to  2  kllcks. 
and  as  they'd  set  up  at  night — the  reason 
I  know  it  was  Cambodia  was  since  I  was 
platoon  RTO,  I  was  map  man  and  called  in 
our  night  locations.  So  we  called  In  artuiery 
fire,  got  the  spotting  rounds,  then  I  figured 
out  the  coordinates,  plotted  It  on  the  map. 
and  called  it  in  for  a  night  log  so  the  bat- 
talion would  know  where  we  were  at.  Well, 
somewhere  along  the  line  things  got  switched 
around,  because  when  I  went  back  to  divi- 
sion headquarters  and  looked  it  up.  the  coor- 
dinates had  us  anywhere  from  1  to  3  kllcks 
inside  of  Vietnam.  We  had  never  left  Nam 
as  far  as  they  knew.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  between  battalion  and  division  some- 
thing got  changed  around. 

And  another  difference  I  found  back  there 
was  like  on  body  count.  Like  we'd  get  one 
killed  out  in  the  field,  and  back  there  they'd 
have  two  or  three  marked  down  on  the  daily 
Journal. 

Moderator.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Floor.  Throwing  CS  gas  in  bunkers — was 
this  part  of  your  training  in  this  country? 

Connelly.  The  only  CS  training  I  had  in 
this  country  was  in  basic,  when  they  gassed 
us  in  a  gas  room. 

Moderator.  If  there  are  no  further  ques- 
tions, well  move  along. 

ROBERT     LirrON 

Moderator.  Our  next  presentation  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  Robert  Llfton,  I  believe — who 
recently — In  January,  as  a  matter  of  fact- 
spoke  before  Senator  Cranston's  subcommit- 
tee on  veterans  affairs.  Dr.  Llfton  Is  a  psy- 
chiatrist, well  known.  He  has  written  several 
books,  one  was  the  winner  of  the  National 
Book  Award  In  science,  that  book  was  Death 
in  Ufe,  Survivors  of  Hiroshima.  He's  also  the 
author  of  Revolutionary  Immortality.  Dr. 
Llfton  Is  here  to  speak  to  us  and  speak  di- 
rectly to  the  psychological  problems  Involved 
In  the  soldiers'  committing  war  crimes  In 
Vietnam. 

Ldton.  Let  me  first  just  give  you  my  back- 
ground, and  then  maybe  a  few  general  re- 
marks or  observations  on  the  peychologloal 
Issues,  and  I  hope  you'll  raise  questions  of 
your  own.  Some  of  you  have  already  raised  in 
connection  with  other  people's  testimony, 
and  I'll  try  to  speak  to  those.  I've  lived  and 
worked  in  the  Par  East  for  a  total  of  about 
seven  years  over  the  past  eighteen  or  so. 
mostly  In  Tokyo,  In  Japan  and  In  Hong  Kong. 
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but  I've  also  made  two  tripe  to  Vietnam,  one 
far  back  in  1954  and  one  during  the  summer 
of  1967.  I've  also  served  as  an  Air  Force  psy- 
chiatrist In  the  Korean  War.  My  kind  of  work 
that  I  do  in  general  has  to  do  with  psychology 
In  history,  and  the  Interplay  of  the  two,  and 
also  with  what  we  call  extrem.e  situations, 
situations  that  are  unusually  Intense  and 
that  deal  with  death,  and  with  Ufe  and 
death  situations.  And  that  Includes  work  I've 
done  In  Hong  Kong  with  Chinese  thought 
reform,  or  so-called  brainwashing,  and  also 
includes  the  work  I  did  In  Hiroshima  that 
was  mentioned,  study  of  survivors  of  the 
bomb  and  psychologlcaJ  effects  of  the  bomb. 
In  addition  to  that,  during  the  last  year  and 
a  half  or  so,  I  have  talked  extensively  to 
Vietnam  veterans,  mostly  In  liLformal  dia- 
logue rather  than  In  a  formal  research  fash- 
Ion,  about  their  experiences  In  Vietnam.  I've 
tried  to  understand  these  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  psychology  of  the  survivor,  which 
I'm  much  Interested  in  and  tried  to  develop 
in  my  work  on  Hiroshima.  Right  now  I  teach 
at  Yale  Medical  School  as  a  professor  of  {wy- 
chlatry. 

I  want  to  say  first  that  one  way  to  look  at 
what  goes  on  in  Vietnam  Is  to  see  the  entire 
situation  there  as  atrocity  prone.  It  Is  an 
atrocity-prone  situation.  As  so  many  men 
have  said  here  so  truly  today,  it  does  not  re- 
quire an  abnormal  person  to  commit  atroci- 
ties. Atrocities  are  the  norm,  they  become 
the  adaptive,  the  well-adjusted  form  of  be- 
havior in  Vietnam.  One  has  to  get  a  picture 
of  ordinary  moral  standards  being  turned  on 
their  head,  so  that  In  many  ways  It  takes  the 
unusual  man — somebody  who  is  In  some  way 
idiosyncratic  or  not  too  well  adjusted — ^to 
avoid  atrocities.  This  Is  really  turning  things 
directly  on  their  head. 

I  had  occasion  to  talk  to  a  man  who  had 
been  at  My  Lai.  who  had  not  shot  at  all. 
and  sure  enough  It  turned  out  he  was  not 
too  well  adjusted  In  many  ways.  He  was  kind 
of  a  loner.  He  was  not  In  with  his  group. 
So  one  has  to  get  a  picture  of  a  total  rever- 
sal of  ordinary  standards  both  morally  and 
psychologically.  This  results  from  many 
things.  Including  the  sending  otf  young  Amer- 
icans to  a  very  alien  place,  fighting  really 
against  the  ordinary  people  of  a  country,  and 
being  able  to  make  no  distinction  between 
ordinary  people  and  guerrillas  or  so-called 
enemies. 

One  point  to  make  that  I  learned  in  my 
talks  with  returning  Vietnam  GIs,  veterans. 
Is  the  extent  to  which  some  of  theee  atroci- 
ties were  committed  as  in  a  dream.  In  a  kind 
of  dreamlike  state.  That  Is.  when  they  would 
describe  what  they  did  or  saw,  groups  of 
people  would  be  going  about  in  a  situation 
where  they  weren't  focused  sharply  on  the 
details  of  their  landscape.  Of  course  they 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  but  they  were 
not  responsive  or  focused  in  a  direct  and 
sharp  fashion  as  they  might  be  in  ordinary 
life.  And  they  themselves  would  describe  the 
situation  as  dreamlike,  in  terms  of  lost-ness 
and  dislocation,  which  again  grows  out  erf 
the  very  nature  of  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I'd  also  emphasize  very  much  what  I  call 
psychic  numbing.  Psychic  numbing  is  merely 
a  kind  of  desensitizatlon.  It  is  very  much 
connected  with  the  sort  of  brutallzation 
that's  been  described  so  eloquently  by  so 
many  who've  testified  here  today.  In  other 
words,  as  they  said  earlier,  to  cover  your  ass 
you  must  also  cover  your  mind.  You  must 
not  feel.  And  In  Vietnam  one  undergoes  a 
process  of  psychic  numbing,  both  in  service 
to  survival,  physical  survival — because  one 
lias  to  do  the  things  that  are  expected  of 
one  In  one's  xuilt,  one  cannot  "rock  the  boat," 
as  some  have  indicated,  therefore  one  falls 
m  with  the  atrocities.  But  one  also  must 
keep  alive  psychologically,  and  to  do  that 
one  cannot  afford  to  feel.  And  psychic  numb- 
ing moves  very  directly  and  quickly  into  a 


form  of  brutallzation  In  which  one  ceases  to 
be  aware  of  the  humanity  of  any  Vietnam- 
ese, and  Indeed  one  ceases  to  be  In  touch 
with  one's  own  humanity. 

I  would  stress  also  very  much,  because 
this  Is  the  legacy  that  veterans  bring  back, 
and  that  they  have  to  cope  with  when  they 
return  to  this  country,  the  enormous  fear, 
rage,  confusion,  and  frustration  that  GIs' 
feel  In  fighting  in  this  war.  Again  thU  more 
psychological  and  personal  side  has  not  been 
brought  out  so  much  In  the  testimony  to- 
day, and  I  want  to  emphasize  It.  They  can't 
find  the  enemy  most  of  the  time.  They  can't 
(trust  aivybody.  or  trust  any  Indications, 
whether  In  the  landscape  or  In  other  Viet- 
namese who  are  supposed  to  be  their  allies. 
There  are  no  guidelines,  no  reliable  signs  of 
either  safety  or  danger,  and  there's  no  struc- 
ture to  the  whole  war.  Again,  you  dont  have 
battle  lines;  you  don't  have  rules  or  customs 
of  combat,  the  way  you  do  in  an  ordlnarj- 
war,  as  opposed  to  a  guerrilla  war  like  this 
one.  This  leads  to  this  combination  of  fear, 
confusion,  rage,  and  frustration,  and  It  leads 
to  a  desperate  need  for  an  enemy.  Under 
these  conditions  It  becomes  almost  Inevi- 
table to  make  all  Vietnamese  the  enemy,  or 
to  take,  as  happened  at  My  Lai— and  it's  been 
very  well  documented — as  well  as  else- 
where— as  documented  here — to  take  elderly 
women  or  small  babies,  or  whoever  they 
might  be.  are  the  enemy,  who  has  finally 
been  made  to  stand  still  and  lined  up  and 
engaged.  And  that  Is  quite  a  deadly  form  of 
Illusion. 

Actually,  deadly  illusion  is  what  charac- 
terizes our  whole  involvement  In  Vietnam 
And  Id  very  much  want  to  emphasize  the 
relationship  between  the  illusions  surroimd- 
ing  our  entire  Intervention  in  Vietnam— 
those  are  historical  and  political  illusions— 
and  the  illusions  associated  with  atrocity 
that  I  have  described  and  that  others  to- 
day have  described.  In  other  words,  the  In- 
dividual GIs  sent  to  Vietnam  under  the  Il- 
lusory claim  that  there's  a  viable  American 
mission  to  stop  communist  Invaders  from  the 
otuside.  when  actuaUy,  of  course  as  we  all 
know,  it  is  a  revolution  that's  both  nationa- 
listic and  communistic,  from  more  than  forty 
years  standing.  And  moreover,  it's  an  Internal 
revolution,  a  civil  war.  in  Its  beginnings  in 
that  country.  Also  the  Ulusion  of  fighting 
side-by-slde  with  a  democratic  regime  who 
share  American  democratic  Ideals.  I  don't 
have  to  tell  thU  audience  what  an  illusion 
that  Is,  and  that  In  this  sonse  we  have  In 
essence  merely  a  despotic  and  suppressive 
inefficient  and  corrupt  regime  that  we  fight 
alongside.  Now  I  mention  these  historical 
and  political  factors  because  they  are  abso- 
lutely Inseparable  from  the  Illusions  which 
produce  war  crimes. 

The  ultimate  Illusion  has  been  referred  to 
a  number  of  times;  I  want  to  refer  to  It  again 
in  a  psychological  fashion— that  Is,  the  illu- 
sion of  the  body  count.  I've  said  elsewhere 
and  I  repeat  here,  if  a  fair  history  is  written 
about  the  Vietnam  War,  and  what  hap- 
pened to  Vietnam  and  to  America,  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  that  history  will  be  the  bodv 
CDunt.  Everything  that's  wrong,  that's  psy- 
chologically Illusory  and  that's  morally  evil 
In  our  involvement  there  U  wrapped  up  In 
the  phenomenon  of  the  body  coimt  First 
take  the  Ulusion  of  the  count  itself.  Well* 
we  heard:  it's  a  totally  unreUable  count' 
Bodies  are  either  counted  or  they're  made 
up.  because  that  becomes  the  criterion  for 
success.  Even  If  the  numbers  were  accurate 
you  well  know,  any  of  you  who've  studied 
guerrilla  war  In  any  way,  realize  that  a  body 
count  tells  you  nothing  In  guerrUU  warfare 
because  for  each  body  you  kill,  that  may  give 
rise  to  ten  or  twenty  or  one  hundred  new 
guerrillas,  depending  upon  the  sense  of  what 
you're  doing  there  and  how  you  kUl  that 
particular  person.  And  of  course,  there's  the 
Issue  of  which  bodies  you're  coimtlng.  That's 


the  ultimate  Issue.  We  learned  very  vividly, 
from  the  details  about  My  Lai  and  the  de- 
tails testified  to  here  today,  that  a  good  num- 
ber, perh^s  most,  perhaps  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  bodies  counted  In  the  body  counts 
are  bodies  of  Innocent  civilians.  So  there's 
the  Illusion  of  the  body  coimt  being  enemies 
when  they're  clearly  bystanders — clvlUans, 
women,  children,  oia  men,  wnat  nave  you. 
So  the  body  count  Is  Illusory  in  a  statistical 
sense;  It's  Ulusory  as  an  Indication  of  mlU- 
tary  progress  in  a  war  In  which  there  U  no 
mlUtary  progress  and  no  chance  of  military 
victory  unless  one  totally  pulverizes  the  en- 
tire co»mtry;  but  most  of  all  in  a  moral  sense. 
Think  of  what  It  means  when  you  kill  inno- 
cent people  Indiscriminately  and  then 
proudly  count  their  corpses  on  behalf  of  an 
allegedly  virtuous  mission.  Well,  this  Is  a 
form  of  moral  schizophrenia,  and  the  ulti- 
mate moral  illusion 

What  about  the  psychological  legacy?  I 
think  it's  apparent  from  what  I've  said,  at 
least  some  idea  of  it — and  I  don't  want  to 
go  on  too  long  here  about  it.  but  clearly 
vets  who  come  back,  and  those  in  the  audi- 
ence  who  are  vets  know  this  all  too  well, 
have  to  live  with  and  cope  with  all  of  these 
factors  that  I've  Just  described.  They're  sur- 
vivors of  this  extreme  situation,  but  it's  a 
very  tainted  situation,  they  can't  help  but 
feel  that  they  carry  some  of  this  taint,  as 
they  tried  to  convey  to  you,  I  think,  so  well 
today.  They  must,  like  all  survivors— and 
I  learned  this  very  vividly  in  Hiroshima,  also 
I've  learned  it  from  the  literature  of  concen- 
tration camp  survivors— they  must  in  some 
way  cope  with  the  situation  they've  survived 
and  what  they  have  done  in  order  to  survive 
Because  much  of  the  brutallzation  Is  in  the 
name  of  the  struggle  to  survive,  in  the  case 
of  sxirvlvlng  a  war,  any  veteran  must  ex- 
amine his  war.  what  he  did  In  his  war  in 
order  to  survive,  and  what  meaning  or  sig- 
nificance or  Justification  he  can  find  in  what 
he  did,  and  ultimately  in  the  war  itself 
Well,  In  this  sense,  this  Is  another  sense  In 
which  the  Vietnam  War  Is  very  special  be- 
cause It's  probably  the  least  Justifiable  oT 
any  American  war  that  we've  ever  entered 
upon,  and  it's  Impossible  for  any  veteran- 
even  If  he  comes  out  a  hawk— to  really  feel 
a  deep  sense  of  Justification  of  a  necessary 
Job,  well-done,  with  meaning  and  signif- 
icance. That  just  doesn't  happen. 

Now  he  may  feel  a  psychological  need  to 
defend  the  war,  because  that  may  be  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  finding  significance  in 
the  war,  wanting  to  find  significance  in  order 
to  in  some  way  Justify  the  suffering  that  he's 
gone  through.  Or  he  may.  in  a  way  that  I 
think  Is  a  more  positive  and  constructive 
fashion,  try  to  look  directly  at  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  war.  as  the  vets  who  testified  here 
today  have  done,  and  to  look  underneath 
and  expose  the  illusions  in  the  name  of  a 
process  of  rehumanlzatlon,  or  re-sensltlza- 
tlon.  And  that's  a  very  desperate  and  difli- 
cult  struggle,  I  think,  for  Vietnam  vets 

I  guess  I'll  close  by  saying  that  this  process 
of  adjustment,  or  really  re-humanlzatlon 
and  finding  their  way  In  American  society 
can  never  be  smoothly  or  perfectly  achieved 
There  is  no  clear  path  to  resolution  and  peo- 
ple are  bound  to  remain  troubled,  bitter  re- 
sentful toward  their  own  country,  again  no 
matter  how  they  feel  about  the  war.  because 
they  can't  help  but  feel  In  some  way  vic- 
timized by  some  strange  and  unworthy  cause 
AJid  what  may  really  be  the  worst  legacy  of 
all  then  from  the  Vietnam  War.  in  terms  of 
Its  psychological  Impact  on  veterans  but  also 
upon  the  rest  of  society.  Is  the  widespread 
loss  of  faith  In  the  moral  legitimacy  of  the 
country  and  of  its  purposes  and  Inatltu- 
Uons,  and  In  a  way  a  similar  loss  of  faith  In 
life  Itself. 

And  that's  a  lot  covered  over  a  very  brief 
span,  but  I'd  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions people  have. 
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Pi,oo«.  Doctor,  could  you  speculate  on 
anU-soci*l  behavior  ol  returned  Vietnam 
veterans?  For  Instance,  do  they  have  more 
difficulty  than  other*  In  relating  for  In- 
stance to  their  wives,  to  their  children? 
What  dlfllcultles  do  they  encounter  with 
blatant  or  subtle  racism  In  this  country? 
Do  they  tend  to  Justify  violence  when  they 
encounter  It  here? 

urroN.  Well,  these  are  all  very  Important 
questions,  and  the  returns  on  these  ques- 
tions simply  aren't  In  yet.  But  there  are 
some  Indications  that  there  are  lots  of  prob- 
lems already  occurring.  After  all,  the  pattern 
of  psychic  numbing  Is  not  that  easy  to  dra- 
matically overcome,  Just  because  you  hap- 
pen to  return  to  the  United  States.  And 
there's  lots  of  Indication  that  many  veterans 
retain  strong  patterns  of  numbing  In  their 
relations  right  In  their  family.  There  are  a 
lot  of  Indications  of  family  difficulties,  diffi- 
culties m  relating  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, parents.  It's  bard  to  say  about  anti- 
social behavior,  but  there  wlU  undoubtedly, 
and  are  undoubtedly  a  group  of  veterans 
who  find  It  difficult  to  really  get  out  of  the 
habit  ol  killing,  and  who  In  a  desperate 
effort  to  In  some  way  put  together  and  Justify 
what  they  have  done,  are  attracted  toward 
continuing  violence.  To  some  extent,  that 
Is  true  after  every  war,  It  may  be  a  little 
bit  more  true  after  this  war. 

And  about  the  issue  of  racism,  and  I  don't 
want  to  leave  that  out  either,  racism  was  of 
course  a  very  Important  factor.  It  Is  still  In 
Vietnam,  because  It  enhances  the  pattern 
of  dehumanizing  the  enemy.  You  can  make 
yoxir  enemy  more  Into  a  tJilng,  if  you  have 
some  reservoir,  potential  reservoir  of  racist 
feeling  toward  him.  Now  in  coming  back, 
if  one  happens  to  be  a  black  Ol  and  comes 
back  to  this  country,  his  bitterness  Is  likely 
to  be  multiplied  Just  that  many  fold  and 
hell  undergo  all  the  patterns  that  I've  de- 
scribed for  QIs  In  general  but  will  have  an 
added  element  of  a  sense  of  having  been  mal- 
treated and  victimized  by  his  country,  or  his 
people  having  been  maltreated  over  decades 
for  a  very  long  time.  And  I  think  well  also 
find  all  kinds  of  psychosomatic  and  psycho- 
logical disturbances.  But  I  think  most  likely 
the  majority  of  vets  will  be  in  an  in-between 
situation  where  thej^  will  not  necessarily 
seek  psychiatric  care,  will  not  necessarily 
engage  In  anti-social  behavior,  but  will  re- 
main deeply  troubled,  maybe  partially  In- 
capacitated In  various  ways. 

Fux».  Dr.  Lifton,  the  illusions  that  you 
spoke  of  that  are  the  very  foundations  of 
the  war,  about  there  being  a  democracy  to 
defend  there,  about  there  being  invaders,  are 
these  illustrations  cynically  foisted  upon  the 
soldiers  by  p>eople  high  up  or  would  you  say 
that  everyone  up  to  and  Including  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  subject  to  these 
illusions? 

Luton.  Well,  unfortunately  I  don't  have 
access  to  all  those  high-ranking  psyches,  but 
I  think  It's  a  mixtiu«  of  an  illusion  born  of 
our  particular  ideologies,  the  overwhelming 
force  of  a  very  simple — I'd  say  three  elements 
in  our  Ideology  that  lead  us  to  this  situation. 
One  is  communism  as  pure  evil,  no  matter 
where  it  arises  and  In  what  way;  American 
attitudes  abroad  as  pure  virtue,  especially 
In  stopping  communism;  and  a  very  impor- 
tant element  to  technlclsm — a  worship  of 
technology — and  a  viewing  of  the  most  com- 
plex historical  and  political  issues — ^here  a 
forty-year-old  revolution,  of  the  kind  that 
I've  mentioned,  that  other  people  have  writ- 
ten about  In  more  detail — as  "a  Job  to  be 
done,"  with  a  kind  of  technical  out,  you 
look  at  the  Job,  how  do  you  get  the  where- 
withal! to  do  the  Job  and  how  do  you  do  it, 
and  often  with  very  technical  means  in  ways 
that  I've  described.  That  plus  an  element  of 
cynicism — Ideological  fervor  and  then  a  kind 
of  cynicism  in  defending  what  one  considers 


to  be  an  ultimately  Justified  Ideological  posi- 
tion. I  think  they  combine. 

Flock.  What  exactly  do  you  think  that  a 
person's  experience  In  Vietnam,  that  is  In 
t%rms  of  the  Institutions  he  has  to  relate  to 
there,  and  the  things  he  has  to  do,  contribute 
to  psychic  numbing?  Do  you  think  that  that 
might  be  a  preparation  for  a  lower  level  of 
behavior  m  the  United  States,  for  Instance? 
You  know,  one  of  the  parallels  you  might 
draw  Is,  In  Vietnam  you  have  the  two  prongs 
of  loyalty,  that  Is,  you  die  not  only  for  your 
country  but  you  die  for  the  Cav — you  know, 
for  the  Ist  Cavalry  Division.  Now  in  the 
United  States  you  eat  your  heart  out  not 
only  for  your  country,  but  for  Oeneral  Mo- 
tors. Do  you  think  there  Is  a  parallel? 

LirroN.  I  see.  you  think  the  kind  of  loyal- 
ties that  are  asked  In  this  country  have  a  par- 
allel to  that.  Well,  yes  to  some  extent.  There 
Is  a  certain  parallel  to  all  small  or  medium- 
sized  group  loyalty.  Sometimes  the  Immedi- 
ate group  can  really  take  over  one's  entire 
landscape,  as  you  are  implying.  And  when 
you  are  In  Vietnam,  I  don't  think  you  think 
so  much  about  the  glories  of  the  nation  but 
rather  how  your  unit  will  survive  as  a  unit 
and  how  you  can  live  up  'to  your  responsi- 
bilities to  the  guys  around  you.  I  think  that 
the  pattern  you  mentioned  with  Oeneral 
Motors  Is  very  much  parallel.  I  think  It's 
true  In  all  advanced  industrial  society,  not 
Just  in  this  country,  and  I  think  It's  a  tra- 
dition of  war.  also,  to  develop  very  Intense 
small-unit  loyalties,  and  it's  a  condition  of 
any  situation  where  survival  is  threatened. 
Floor.  Would  you  please  clarify  the  action 
of  the  Individual  soldier  at  Vietnam  when 
you  say  that  he  Is  ready  to  kill  an  Innocent 
woman  or  child  or  man?  Isn't  he  under  or- 
ders to  do  that?  Or  you  Impress  me  as  If  he 
was  doing  that  under  his  own  Individual 
Judgment.  I'd  like  you  to  clarify  that. 

LiFTOw.  Well,  It  could  be  either  or  both. 
There  can  be  orders,  as  some  vets  testified 
earlier  today,  to  kill  everything  that  moves, 
and  therefore  to  kill  everyone  In  a  particu- 
lar village.  Or  without  those  orders  being 
directly  given,  there  can  be  Implicit  In  the 
knowledge  of  GIs  that  this  Is  okay  If  you 
don't  get  caught.  What  I'm  saying  Is,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  general  atmosphere  that's 
created  from  higher  up  and  frcnn  the  nature 
of  our  entire  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  there 
develops  a  psychology  among  GIs  which 
grows  out  of  desperation  and  fear,  rage  and 
confxislon,  and  also — what  I  dldnt  mention 
but  which  Is  very  Important — the  loss  of 
buddies.  When  you  lose  buddies  In  a  war  it's 
an  overwhelming  experience  of  loss  and  guilt. 
You  are  a  survivor  in  that  Immediate  sense, 
and  you  have  to  in  some  way  find  signifi- 
cance In  that  buddy's  death,  and  find  a  way 
of  giving  significance  to  his  death,  giving 
meaning  to  it.  And  In  wartime  the  tradi- 
tional way  of  doing  that  Is  by  plunging  Into 
combat  and  getting  revenge  on  the  enemy. 
Now  In  Vietnam  you  can't  find  the  enemy, 
or  you  don't  know  who  the  enemy  is.  It's 
very  bard  to  get  any  direct  revenge.  It's 
very  easy  to  be  simply  enraged  and  over- 
whelmed by  yo\ir  own  rage  and  guilt,  and 
to  seek  the  first  Vietnamese  and  take  it  out 
on  him  as  if  he  were  the  enemy.  So  all  those 
situations  converge  on  that  sort  of  behavior. 
Plooe.  I  have  a  two-part  question.  You 
spoke  about  the  Illusion  system  and  the  need 
for  an  enemy.  You  mentioned  the  black  vet- 
eran who  returns  and  how  he  might  act 
this  out.  The  first  part  of  this  question  Is, 
what  extent  would  this  need  to  have  an  en- 
emy enhance  or  facilitate  anti-black  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  white  veterans?  The 
second  part  of  the  question  Is — well,  I  have 
to  give  a  little  background  to  this.  I  would 
not  be  disturbed  so  much  about  the  future 
of  the  men  who  testified  here  this  morning; 
they  are  getting  something  out  of  their  sys- 
tem. But  you  said  that  there  will  be  a  group 
of  men  who  will  neither  seek  help  nor  rid 


themselves  of  this.  Is  there  anything  that 
we  could  do.  collectively,  in  terms  of  sort  of 
defusing  the  psyche  of  this  guilt,  or  the  hoa- 
tlUty,  of  the  feeling  of — well,  I  needn't  push 
It  any  further. 

Lrrrow.  Right,  now  I  undersl&nd  both 
questions.  The  first  question  Is  to  what  ex- 
tent this  need  for  an  enemy — can  It  lead 
white  OIs  to  seek  In  black  OIs  that  enemy, 
or  at  least  toward  any  minority  group.  Tou 
mean  In  Vietnam  or  subsequently? 
Flooh.  Here  In  America. 
Ldton.  Right.  Well,  I  think  that  It  can. 
I  think  that  one  danger,  especially  In  those 
returning  OIs  who  do  not  In  any  way  make 
an  effort  to  confront  their  experience  but 
rather  seek  to  bury  it.  Ignore  It,  deny  it,  and 
JUEtIfy  It  without  coming  to  terms  with  it. 
there  la  a  danger  of  moving  toward  what 
might  be  called  ehauvlnlatlc  politics.  In 
which  they  will  move  to'ward  right-wing 
causes,  try  to  scapegoat  a  partlcxUar  minor- 
ity group  and  see  in  them  all  the  causes  for 
the  country's  troubles  rather  than  the  true 
and  more  fundamental  causes  that  lead  to 
the  war.  the  war  itself  and  so  on.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  It  will  be  true  of  the  average  vet- 
eran at  all.  It  does  mean  that  there  may 
be  a  group  of  veterans  who  take  this  direc- 
tion. It  Is  one  direction  that  a  survivor  at 
this  kind  of  situation  who  does  not.  as  you 
say,  attempt  to  come  to  grips  with  his  own 
experiences,  could  take. 

Floor.  Would  I  be  safe  In  saying  then, 
that  Nam  hae  the  real  potential  for  enhanc- 
ing racism,  which  Is  already  extant  in  this 
country? 

Lifton.  Absolutely,  It  does.  After  all,  there 
is  a  tradition  In  which  veterans  come  back 
from  wars  and  then  defend  war,  defend  war- 
making  In  general.  That  Is  a  kind  of  veteran 
survival  ethos,  that  Is  all  too  traditional.  You 
Join  certain  kinds  of  veterans  groups  who  be- 
come associated  with  chauvinistic  polltlce  of 
this  kind — which  tend  to  scapegoat  people. 
And  in  this  country  It's  likely  to  be  blacks 
because  they  are  frequently  scapegoats  for 
so  many  things,  and  that  Is  very  much  bound 
up  with  the  retiun  from  war.  After  the  Viet- 
nam War,  the  tendencies  are  likely  to  be 
stronger  because  the  frustrations  are 
stronger. 

Now  it's  hard  to  say  how  to  avoid  that.  We 
need  enlightened  attitudes  In  order  to  try  to 
avoid  It,  and  one  way  I  see  Is  the  sort  of 
thing  going  on  here,  which  has  to  be  ex- 
panded to  a  much  broader  scale,  in  which 
things  are  brought  Into  the  open.  A  coimtry 
like  a  person  has  to  dig.  has  to  sort  of  de- 
scend into  Ite  own  purgatory,  the  truth  of 
what  It  haa  done  and  been.  In  order  to 
emerge  from  It.  I  think  that,  for  Instance, 
many  vets  Individually  here  will  be  strength- 
ened as  hviman  beings  for  what  they've 
done — not  Just  here,  but  general  spirit  with 
which  they  oome  to  terms  with  the  moet 
difficult  and  painful  sort  of  material  and  ex- 
perience. And  I  think  the  whole  country  has 
to  In  some  way  struggle  toward  that  effort 
of  confrontation  of  what  the  Vietnam  War 
really  Is.  That's  easier  said  than  done.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  continue  to  think  and 
write,  not  only  about  atrocities,  Incldently, 
but  to  put  them  in  some  persp>ectlve;  because 
when  people  are  hit  over  the  head  with 
atrocities  and  only  atrocities,  unless  they 
are  given  some  perspective  or  some  under- 
standing or  interpretive  understanding,  they 
are  likely  to  be  turned  off.  And  then  they 
undergo,  the  audience  imdergoes  nimiblng, 
or  else  they  are  likely  to  get  angry  and  to 
defend  the  Integrity  or  whatever  of  their 
country  and  deny  them.  Still,  I  think  the 
Whole  experience  muet  be  faced. 

Floor.  This  man  here  asked  a  question 
about  the  leaders  of  this  country,  and  how 
this  relates  and  how  the  Individual  feels. 
I  had  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  the  White 
House.  I'm  a  Vietnam  vet  at  Walter  Reed. 
And  due  to  my  political  feelings  I  was  kept 
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at  a  table  far  enough  away  that  I  couldn't 
actually  hear  what  was  being  said.  On  the 
way  back,  on  the  bus,  a  man  that  was  at  the 
table — or  rather  the  kind  of  person  you  are 
talking  about,  that  Justifies  his  actions — ^be, 
quote  "I  like  the  man  that  talks  like  that," 
gpwaklng  of  the  President.  A  man  that  is 
wining  to  go  in  and  save  these  OIs,  speaking 
of  the  raid  north  of  Hanoi  and  that  presi- 
dent, Nixon — quote  from  this  man  said  that 
"all  North  Vietnamese  are  barbaric."  End  of 
quote.  Now,  I  mean,  if  you  can  call  people 
barbaric,  or  dinks  or  gooks,  and  you  Justify 
It  In  yourself  when  you  have  leaders  in  this 
country  that  go  around  and  tell  the  Iron- 
workers or  the  hard  hats  that  It's  Justifiable 
for  [>eople  to  beat  up  college  students  be- 
cause your  patriotic  duty  Is  coming  In  now, 
this  Is  a  feeling  of  patriotism — It  wasn't 
right.  This  hapijens  to  be  Agnew's  speech  a 
lew  weeks  ago,  reprinted  In  the  Ironworkers' 
magazine.  I  think  that  when  you  go  to  this 
level  of  rhetoric,  I  Just  don't  know  what  to 
think  about  my  country. 

LtrroN.  I  much  agree.  I  don't  think  It 
requires  any  further  comment.  The  state- 
ment Is  really  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
leaders,  by  their  own  tendency  to  dehunmn- 
Ize  whole  people  and  In  a  sense  dehumanize 
themselves  as  well,  really  extend  the  process 
across  the  whole  country.  They  have  that 
Influence,  and  I  think  that's  true.  Ttiat  Is 
why  one  has  to  at  every  opportunity  recreate 
Vietnam,  all  Vietnamese  including  perhaps 
especially  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong, 
M  human  beings  in  terms  of  their  struggles, 
and  to  face  what  we  have  done  to  them  and 
to  ourselves. 

Floor.  In  1964,  there  were  supposed  to  be 
elections  In  1954,  and  I've  read  some  things 
that  were  written  by  President  Elsenhower 
that  said  we  couldn't  have  these  elections 
because  80  per  cent  of  the  population  would 
have  voted  for  their  national  hero,  who  was 
our  ally  In  World  War  Two.  because  he  was 
a  coRununlst.  Now  our  foreign  policy  when 
we're  dealing  with  communism,  people,  if 
they  were  to  have  brought  trewjtors  over  there 
Instead  of  tanks.  I  mean,  they  could  change 
the  government  three  times  a  week,  as  long 
as  you  win  over  the  civilian  population. 

Floor.  Dr.  Lifton,  do  you  see  a  problem 
of  national  guilt  and  humiliation  parallel  to 
that  of  what  postwar  generations  in  Ger- 
many went  through  in  this  country,  in  our 
postwar  period,  as  we  continue  to  reveal 
U.S.  war  crimes  without  providing  a  solu- 
tion? 

Litton.  Yes,  It's  very  hard  to  know  how 
to  evaluate  large-scale  guilt  or  Issues  like 
national  guilt,  but  certainly  one  can  say 
that  we  see  already  In  this  country  a  wide- 
spread national  struggle  with,  first  of  all  with 
defeat,  because  we  haven't  and  can't  and 
wont  win  the  war  In  Vietnam — of  course, 
the  worst  outcome  would  be  If  we  tried  to. 
In  a  complete  sense — but  also  with  guilt  and 
confusion,  and  I  think  that  the  young  in 
this  country  have  already  responded  pro- 
foundly to  that,  to  those  emotions.  I  think 
the  rest  of  us  too  are  experiencing  them. 
It  doesn't  mean  that  everjthlng  that  has 
happened — the  so-called  generation  gap  or 
at  the  university  campuses — Is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  wax,  but  the  war  certainly  did 
mobilize  and  Intensltfy  and  in  a  way  polscn 
whatever  was  going  to  happen  In  a  broad 
soclal/hlstorlcal  sense.  Whether  one  would 
compare  It  exactly  with  Germany  is  hard 
to  say.  There  are  parallels.  In  terms  of  the 
widespread  psychic  numbing  that  Is  now 
being  broken  through  to  some  extent  as 
much  of  the  country,  more  and  more  of  the 
country,  realizes  that  there  Is  something 
terribly  dirty  that  we  have  been  Involved 
with  there,  and  this  kind  of  inquiry  that 
we  are  having  today  becomes  more  and  more 
possible,  and  more  and  more  responded  to. 
I  think  that  things  can  go  either  way  in  a 
country  that  does  that.  There  are  bound  to 


be   profound  problems.   There   can   also   be 
elements  of  wisdom  If  one  can  try  to  cope 
with  It,  but  It  will  take  decades  to  deal  with. 
Moderator.    Just    a   few    more    questions. 
Floor.  Does  the  psychic  numbness  have 
an  a  priori  basis,  In  your  estimation? 
LiPToN.  What  do  you  mean? 
Floor.      Before      experience.      Does      the 
psychic  numbness  have  an  a  priori  basis  In 
soldiers  in   Vietnam? 

LirroN.  Well,  I  think  of  the  situation  In 
Vietnam,  that  kind  of  extreme  situation,  a 
situation  dominated  by  illusions  as  I  tried 
to  describe,  will  create  elements  of  psychic 
numbing  in  anyone.  But  then  different 
people  may  have  different  degrees  of  It  or 
different  svisceptlbllltles  to  It  based  upon 
prior  tendencies. 

Floor.  Do  you  see  the  problem  as  com- 
ing from  an  American  base? 

Litton.  Yes.  to  some  extent  there  Is  much 
In  American  life  that  tends  to  numb  one, 
whether  It's  large  organizations,  forms  of 
racism,  relationship  to  technology  in  this 
country — which  is  a  source  of  very  great 
numbing  as  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
and  write  about. 

Floor.  Whloh  would  have  the  greater 
priority,  racism  or  technology? 

Litton.  I  don't  see  It  as  either/or.  I  think 
that — you  know  Sartre  has  written  that  when 
you  get  a  combination  such  as  the  kind  we 
have  now  in  Vietnam,  of  a  revolution  and 
guerrilla  war  fought  by  revolutionaries  in  a 
technoglcally  underdeveloped  country  with 
Intervention  by  an  outside  force  from  a 
highly  developed,  highly  advanced  techno- 
logical country,  you're  bound  to  get  a  situa- 
tion that  leads  to  genocide.  And  that's  true 
even  Independently  of  racism.  However,  there 
tends  to  be  elements  of  racism  that  are  added 
to  that  situation,  because  underdeveloped 
people  tend  often  to  be  non-white  and  highly 
developed  countries,  technologically,  tend  to 
be  white.  So  the  element  of  racism  contrib- 
utes to  It.  I  think  It  would  be  possible  with- 
out the  racism,  but  the  racism  Intensifies  It. 
I  wouldn't  say  elther/or. 
Moderator.  Just  one  last  question. 
Floor.  Dr.  Lifton,  do  you  see  a  relationship 
between  the  frustration  of  the  left  in  this 
country  and  Its  Iniiblllty  to  end  the  war  and 
the  rise  In  the  use  of  violence  among  some 
elements  of  the  left? 

Lifton.  Very  much.  I  think  that  there  are 
many  reasons  for  the  increased  militancy  of 
the  left,  and  for  violence  on  the  part  of  a 
small  fraction  of  the  left,  though — and  one 
has  to  add  that — It  Is  a  tiny,  minuscule 
amount  of  violence  compared  to  the  violence 
officially  perpetrated  by  the  government  In 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  But  I  think  that  that 
violence  on  the  left.  Insofar  as  It  does  exist, 
has  to  do  with  a  sense  of  the  sort  of  moral 
Inversion  that  I  mentioned  In  this  country. 
In  which  things  are  stood  on  their  head,  and 
a  tremendous  frustration  and  Impotence  in 
terms  of  altering  the  path  and  the  policy, 
along  with  a  more  generally  violent  climate 
that  the  cotmtry  takes  on,  as  the  Ulustratlons 
that  I  mentioned  are  defended  not  only  in 
Vietnam  but  defended  at  home.  After  all, 
much  of  the  uprising  of  the  left,  primarily 
nonviolent,  is  an  effort  to  puncture  the  Illu- 
sions and  protest  the  war.  In  puttlngMown 
that  protest.  In  whatever  way  it's  put  down, 
there  is  a  reaffirmation,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Illusions,  and  a  defense  of  the  Illusions.  And 
defense  of  illusion  in  that  way  is  likely  to 
lead  to  violence.  And  I  would  emphasize  the 
Increasing  violence  of  various  kinds  that  the 
government  Is  becoming  prone  to,  and  is  a 
greater  danger  In  the  future  on  the  basis  of 
Illusion. 

CHAHC  6HATAN 

Moderator.  We  now  have  with  us  Dr. 
Chalm  Shatan,  who  is  a  New  York  City  psy- 
chiatrist, who  win  also  speak  briefly  to  the 
problem  of  psychological  effects  of  war  crimes 
on  the  GI. 


Satan.  I'd  Just  like  to  mention  briefly  that 
I  was  In  Canada  during  tlie  Second  World 
War,  and  I  was  in  the  Canadian  Officers 
Training  Corps,  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  Reserve.  In  the  Royal  Canadian  Army 
Medical  Corps.  After  the  war.  I  worked  In 
veterans'  hospitals  for  two  years,  including 
one  year  as  a  psychiatrist.  In  1966.  at  the 
time  of  the  drownings  at  the  Parrls  Island 
Marine  training  camp,  I  did  a  study  of  the 
drovmlngs  and  of  the  Marine  ideology  that 
was  being  invoked  to  Justify  them  at  that 
time.  Since  it  was  19&6,  I  was  unable  to 
get  the  study  published  anywhere,  even  in 
a  socialist  Journal. 

What  I'd  like  to  do  is  to  focus  In  more 
detail  on  some  of  the  psychological  proc- 
esses that  go  on  inside  people  when  they're 
prepared  for  the  roles  that  Dr.  Lifton  was 
describing  so  eloquently.  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant to  get  a  picture  of  how  this  comes 
about,  because  I  think  that  we're  all  poten- 
tially capable  of  it.  given  the  right  circum- 
stances. To  put  It  another  way,  although 
what's  been  done  to  the  Vietnamese  while 
saving  them  from  communism  Is  now  be- 
coming better  and  better  known,  vire  ha  vent 
faced  the  fact  that  many  of  the  two  and 
one-half  million  American  Vietnam  veterans, 
although  alive,  are  themselves  victims  as 
well  as  executioners.  For  example,  a  door 
gunner  vrrote  to  us,  "I  want  to  forget  what 
death  spasms  look  like,  and  what  a  rocket 
sound  like.  They  suffer  the  defeat,  but  we're 
paying  the  price  each  minute  we  live.  We 
carried  out  the  orders.  We  can  never  forget 
the  look  In  their  faces  as  they're  put  to 
death.  Ill  never  forget."  A  former  Army 
medic  Insisted  that  no  one  oould  stand  all 
the  truth  about  Nam,  that  the  revulsion 
would  shake  the  fabric  of  everything.  He 
said,  we're  lied  to  and  deceived,  used,  be- 
trayed, and  even  our  leaders  are  blind.  Death 
and  evil  In  quantities  that  are  beyond  Im- 
agination. He  also  says  that  three  years  af- 
ter leaving  Vietnam,  be  feels  that  war  Is  still 
his  spiritual  condition  within,  the  prevad- 
Ing  fear  Is  still  with  him,  the  psychic  ex- 
haustion, the  unendlngneas  of  some  things, 
never  forgetting,  loving  a  dead  place  in  him- 
self, which  remains  permanently  dead,  be- 
cause of  Vietnam. 

So  I  think  we're  entitled  to  ask  at  what 
spiritual  and  psychic  cost  to  themselvee  were 
some  Americans  enabled  to  become  mass  ex- 
ecutioners. How  do  even  good  men  or  men 
who  want  to  be  good,  learn  to  do  this?  How 
do  they  learn  to  rack  up  the  Illusory  casualty 
counts  to  earn  promotions  for  their  com- 
manders? I  believe  that  the  American  people 
and  soldiers  have  been  gradually  habituated 
to  accept  torture,  then  atrocity,  later  mas- 
sacre, and  finally,  though  not  yet,  genocide. 
This  habituation  has  been  fostered  whettier 
wittingly  or  unwittingly  by  the  nature  of 
modem  combat  training  In  general,  and  by 
the  unique  character  of  this  particular  war. 

So  first  I'd  like  to  say  something  about 
modern  combat  training.  This  has  been 
vividly  depicted  In  a  nimiber  of  Journals  and 
books  in  the  last  few  years.  One  writer,  Pierre 
Boulatte,  photographed  the  first  two  months 
of  West  Point  training,  the  most  humiliating 
time  of  a  cadet's  life,  when  he's  called  a 
beast,  and  whipped  Into  shape  by  unmerci- 
ful harassment  and  scolding.  This  Is  referred 
to  as  West  Point's  proven  method.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  by  Major-Oeneral  Koster  \rtio 
was  then — who  recently  resigned  as  com- 
mandant of  West  Point  after  having  been 
for  a  while  mentioned  as  a  possible — for 
possible  Indictment  in  connection  with  My 
Lai. 

West  Point's  proven  method  subjects  each 
beast  to  such  tremendous  physical  and  men- 
tal pressures  all  at  once,  that  he  must  shed 
much  of  his  Individuality  to  cope  with  them. 
He  Is  taught  unquestioning  obedience  of  all 
military  orders.  Later,  he  works  off  the  strain 
by  shouting,  "Hate.  Hate!"  at  his  taunting 
Instructor  during  bayonet  drill.  While  being 
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stripped  of  his  individuality,  each  beast  has 
a  monumental  task  to  replace  this  personality 
with   something    else. 

There's  a  hint  of  the  underlying  psycho- 
logical process  when  Boulatte  reveals  that 
the  humiliations  and  Indignities  are  In- 
flicted on  the  beasts  by  a  group  of  selected 
senior  cadets  led  by  a  king  of  beasts.  The 
upper  classmen,  who  were  beasts  once  them- 
selves, are  eager  to  give  as  much  as  they 
once  had  to  take.  In  the  Marine  Corps  this 
process  is  called  "harassing  the  troops."  The 
long  succession  of  assaults  and  insults,  like 
those  formerly  Inflicted  on  the  upper  class- 
men themselves,  slowly  wlp)ee  out  Individual 
hiuaan  dignity.  Splt-polishlng  of  boots  and 
floors,  privates  forced  to  eat  cigarette  butts 
If  an  area  hasn't  been  {wlloed  to  the  ser- 
geant's satisfaction,  rifle  inspection,  drill 
marching,  and  so  forth.  All  accompanied  by 
a  clear  cut  impression  that  the  GI  and  the 
officer  are  totally  unequal. 

This  proven  method  has  several  effects.  In 
the  first  place,  the  trainees  are  forged  and 
welded  like  component  parts  into  a  single 
organism,  like  a  human  centipede.  Mass  hu- 
man protoplasm,  the  unit  becomes  a  com- 
plaint instrument,  a  thing,  a  tool.  The  incul- 
cation of  discipline  trains  each  soldier  to 
regard  himself  as  only  one  cell  of  this  larger 
organism,  without  his  own  will.  Military  drill 
compels  the  habit  of  obedience,  all  the  cells 
respond  to  the  will  of  the  commander,  even  If 
he's  not  himself  present.  By  robbing  them  of 
independent  thinking,  drill  trains  men  to 
carry  out  various  movements  as  second  na- 
ture and  stimulates  them  to  develop  a  feel- 
ing of  corporate  strength,  of  moving  together 
as  one  man.  Therefore,  It's  only  logical  that 
the  commanding  officer,  the  CX>,  should  have 
the  powers  of  summary  punishment  as 
though  be  alone  were  the  conscience  of  this 
organism.  Of  course  It's  also  taken  for  granted 
that  some  of  the  cells  must  die  at  the  will  of 
the  oommander  and  that  the  life  or  death  of 
any  one  cell  hardly  matters  to  the  collective 
body  or  unit. 

A  second  effect  of  this  proven  method  of 
training  is  that  the  crushing  of  each  man's 
spirit  culminates  In  his  psychological  habitu- 
ation to  a  lot  of  human  suffering,  his  own 
suffering.  Though  this  suffering  is  less  obvi- 
ous than  that  due  to  a  mushroom  cloud,  it's 
the  first  step  In  preparing  him  for  genocide. 
By  learning  to  devalue  himself  as  an  indi- 
vidual, he  learns  to  devalue  all  hiunan  life. 
As  one  Korean  War  Marine  wrote,  "It  is 
suggested  that  we  take  out  our  resentment 
on  the  enemy  later."  Picture  that,  a  thousand 
men  with  ptersecutlon  complexes. 

A  third  effect  of  this  proven  method,  one 
thats  perfaape  among  the  most  subtle  and 
maybe  perhaf>8  the  most  important,  can  be 
beet  summarized  by  the  phrase,  "if  you  cant 
beat  em.  Join  "em."  The  frustation  and  mis- 
treatment of  the  GI  In  training  Is  accom- 
panied by  bis  being  allowed  only  one  outlet. 
Only  one  avenue  of  compensation  remains  for 
him  to  take  care  of  his  frustration,  and  this 
Is  to  pattern  himself  after  those  who  are 
training  and  persecuting  him. 

He  learns  to  take  them  out  by  frustrating 
and  dehumanizang  the  stinking  gooks,  the 
foreigners.  Just  as  be  is  himself  dehumanized. 
Like  a  child  playing  dentist,  he  will  try  to 
impersonate  his  tormentor,  he  will  try  to 
Imitate  the  officer's  or  the  NOO's  cruelty  and 
aggression.  He  acts  as  well  as  talks  like  his 
drill  sergeant  or  NCO.  This  change  from  pas- 
sive submission  to  his  superiors,  to  active 
subjugation  of  his  inferiors  is  the  soldier's 
central  means  for  surviving  the  unpleasant 
stresses  he  is  compelled  to  endure. 

To  sum  it  up,  obedience  fiows  not  from 
understanding  but  from  mental  mimicry. 
The  external  prohibitions  and  the  commands 
and  threats  of  his  training  are  absorbed  and 
built  Into  the  soldier's  conscience,  altering 
It  sometimes  beyond  recognition.  He  can  now 
defend  these  ideas  and  these  commands,  be- 


cause they  are  now  his  own.  As  a  result  of 
becoming  a  fragment  of  a  bigger  unit  and 
of  adopting  the  attitudes  of  his  superiors, 
the  GI  also  becomes  very  dependent  on  his 
superiors.  Like  a  child,  he  exp>ects  them  to 
think  for  him,  to  know  everything,  and  he 
endows  them  with  great  powers. 

Now  Id  like  to  say  something  briefly  and 
connect  It  afterwards  with  what  I've  Just  said 
about  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  war  Is 
so  different  and  so  unique  In  American  ex- 
perience. In  the  first  place,  it's  a  war  that's 
conducted  by  a  mega -corporation,  the  Penta- 
gon. As  General  Walt,  the  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  has  said,  re- 
straint and  concern  for  the  people  are  non- 
existent. This  Is  also  the  flrst  computerized 
war,  a  war  In  which  the  destruction  of 
human  beings  and  resources  is  equated  with 
progress.  The  figures  are  nationally  adver- 
tised, like  the  gross  national  product,  the 
managers  consolidate  their  power  by  increas- 
ing their  productivity,  and  the  product  is  the 
dead  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  Of  course 
some  of  the  products  are  quietly  shipped 
home  in  Reynold's  Wrap  coffins.  I  think  that 
it's  Important  for  us  to  note  that  not  since 
the  Nazis  has  a  government  Judged  success 
by  the  number  of  foreign  human  beings  It 
kills.  Officers,  like  Brigadier  General  George 
Patton,  worship  death  as  much  as  did  the 
high  priests  of  the  Aztec  skuUracks.  This  Is 
a  different  war  in  another  sense,  it's  a  per- 
petual guerrilla  war.  Now  Henry  Kisslikger 
has  said  that  a  cardinal  maxim  of  guerrilla 
war  is  that  the  guerrilla  wins  if  he  doesn't 
lose.  A  conventional  army  loses  if  It  doesn't 
win.  Now  Napolean,  who  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est practitioners  of  counter-insurgency,  dis- 
covered in  the  Spanish  Peninsular  War  that 
his  only  real  weat>on  against  the  guerrillas 
was  terror.  And  terror,  permanent  and  uni- 
versal terror,  is  the  one  true  counter-Insur- 
gency weapon  of  the  UJS.  In  Vietnam,  re- 
gardless of  the  means  by  which  It's  applied. 

Now  one  of  the  things  that  happens  to 
the  GI  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  ter- 
ror in  Vietnam  is  that  Infornoatlon  has  be- 
gun to  leak  out  recently  of  the  following 
Important  facts.  U.S.  terror  tactics  have 
been  leading  to  an  escalation  of  Viet  Cong 
terror  tactics  by  booby  traps  and  mines, 
so  that  in  the  past  few  weeks  60 T'  of  U.S. 
deaths  in  action  have  been  due  to  booby 
traps  and  mines.  This  has  been  borne  out  by 
medical  officers,  who  say  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Injuries  they're  now  getting  are  from 
booby  traps  and  mines,  perhaps  four  or 
five  times  as  many  as  only  four  or  five 
months  ago. 

What  I'd  like  to  say  something  about  now 
is  how  these  combat  experiences  lead  to 
feelings  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the 
OI  and  to  scapegoatlng.  If  the  circum- 
stances are  sufficiently  extreme.  If  enough 
chronic  resentment  is  generated  In  the  GI 
by  goading  from  his  own  authorities  and  also 
by  the  experiences  his  buddies  have  had, 
and  if  only  one  chaimel  of  expression  is 
available,  the  OI  can  become  habituated 
to  inflicting  ferocious  cruelty  on  others.  A 
medic  who  spent  the  year  In  Vietnam  and 
returned  three  years  ago,  vividly  documents 
how  the  OI  learns  that  his  value  is  only  a 
cut  above  that  of  the  gook,  that  his  life  may 
be  Just  as  marked  for  extinction.  He  may 
acttially  serve  his  highest  military  func- 
tion as  a  corpse,  for  when  cover  Is  a  pre- 
mium, a  corpse  can  give  excellent  cover.  This 
medic  documents  a  visit  to  an  apparently 
friendly  village  in  which  one  man  Is  blown 
up  by  a  mine,  the  second  officer  Is  so  de- 
stroyed that  only  his  head  and  shoulders  are 
found,  a  sniper  is  shot — a  sniper  shoots  a 
man  through  the  heart  accidentally  because 
the  bullet  happens  to  ijenetrate  the  zipper 
of  his  armored  vest.  After  he  lists  all  these, 
he  then  asks  rhetorically,  "Would  you  mind 
If  we  burned  that  vlUage  down  now  in  a 
zlppo  party?"  Well  he  doesn't  bum  that 
village  down,  what  he  does  Instead  is  that 


he  subtly  takes  it  out  on  some  of  the  Viet 
Cong  wounded.  He  gives  an  example  of  put- 
ting a  tourniquette  on  a  wounded  Viet 
Cong's  leg.  Then  he  says,  "No  one  could 
complain  that  I  hadn't  treated  him,  but  a 
pressure  dressing  really  would  have  been 
better:  gangrene  woxUdn't  have  been  so 
inevitable.  I  also  didn't  waste  any  morphine 
on  him.  The  boys  punched  him  around,  and 
pretty  soon  the  gook  told  us  everything  he 
knew." 

A  central  factor  in  the  brutallzatlon  of  the 
OIs  Is  that  like  the  guerrillas,  the  GIs  live 
like  fish  In  the  sea,  but  for  the  GIs  it's  a 
hostile  sea,  There's  a  total  absence  of  struc- 
ture, which  Dr.  Ufton  referred  to.  There's  a 
feeling  that  the  enemy  is  on  all  sides,  that 
death  comes  from  everywhere.  It  Is  utterly 
impossible  for  a  scared  GI  in  the  dark  to 
Instantly  discriminate  between  the  non-uni- 
formed foe  and  the  civilian  populace  with 
whom  they  are  Intermingled.  This  form  of 
environmental  stress,  the  relative  absence  of 
meaningful  patterns  of  cues,  of  stimulation 
is  similar  to  being  shipwrecked  or  being 
brainwashed.  It  has  been  studied  both  experi- 
mentally and  naturally.  It's  been  called 
sensory  deprivation,  but  I  think  a  more 
accurate  term  is  sensory  dislocation.  As  a 
result  of  losing  the  normal  cues  which  help 
him  Judge  what's  going  on  around  him,  the 
GI  can  develop  Intense  restlessness,  suggeat- 
IbUity,  hyper-alertness,  hyper-susplcion,  his 
thinking  can  deteriorate,  and  in  extreme 
cases,  he  may  become  depressed,  confused, 
and  nuiy  even  develop  delusions  and 
hallucinations.  Lack  of  speech  enhances  all 
of  these  distortions  of  external  reality,  even 
more. 

Now  the  way  in  which  all  of  the  definoable 
goals  and  guidelines  cure  missing  in  Viet- 
nam has  already  been  described  and  I  won't 
repeat  them.  I  Just  want  to  say  that  obviously 
this  process  adds  to  the  GIs  confusion  and 
to  his  mounting  fury  and  frustration.  As  his 
fury  and  frustration  mount,  his  leaders  can 
permit  only  one  outlet,  revenge  and  venge- 
ance against  the  subhuman  gooks,  any  gook. 
Accordingly,  even  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
are  devalued  as  human  beings.  Their  hos- 
pitals are  given  blood  considered  unfit  for 
American  usage,  morphine,  is  not  wasted  on 
them,  the  saying  is,  "No  gook  is  ever  an 
emergency."  General  Westmoreland's  rules  of 
engagement  Instruct  the  troops  to  use  their 
fire  power  with  care  and  discrimination. 
Such  rules  are  patently  absvu-d.  They  sound 
like  a  description  of  operating  room  tech- 
niques. Moreover,  the  examples  set  by  officers 
In  the  field  have  far  more  prestige  and 
authority  for  soldiers  than  mere  words. 
Accordingly  the  combat  soldier,  seeing  the 
rules  of  engagement  flutter  on  all  sides,  is 
much  more  infijenced  by  mere  gook  rules, 
body  counts,  and  free  fire  zones. 

The  free  fire  zones  is  an  original  U.S.  In- 
vention In  counter-insurgency.  It  probably 
plays  one  of  the  biggest  parts  In  habituating 
the  soldier  to  terror.  After  the  population  of 
an  area  Is  forcibly  removed,  he  can  burn 
everything  that  stands,  and  shoot  every- 
thing that  moves,  whether  a  North  Viet- 
namese soldier  or  a  child.  In  the  ferocious 
climate  of  the  free  fire  zone.  General  West- 
moreland's surgically  precise  rules  are  a 
farce.  When  you  have  a  PhD  In  advanced 
fear,  you  shoot  first,  and  Investigate  later.  I 
won't  go  into  what  was  already  said  about 
retaliating  for  the  loss  of  one's  buddies. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  It  works  In  with  all  these 
other  Items  that  were  mentioned. 

To  summarize,  1  think  when  you  look  over 
this  whole  process,  the  process  of  training, 
the  process  by  which  a  soldier  Is  brutalized 
and  dehumanized  himself,  a  process  by 
which  he  learns  that  his  life  Is  not  much 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  enemy— step 
by  step  these  processes  lead  to  situations  like 
My  Lai.  GIs  who  have  been  out  In  the  field 
which  they  call  Indian  country,  are  natural- 
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ly  the  most  indiscriminate  In  their  killing 
of  villagers.  They  obliterate  whole  villages. 
Other  veterans  bear  out  some  of  the  testi- 
mony which  has  been  given  today;  the  most 
vicious  atrocities  are  usually  perpetrated 
after  someone  has  been  hit  by  a  sniper  or 
lost  a  limb  due  to  a  mine  or  booby  trap.  Often 
the  burden  of  a  heavy  field  pack  and  the  sear- 
ing tropical  sun  can  be  enough  to  act  as  the 
last  straw  and  set  some  OIs  off  on  a  vengeful 
course.  These  results  are  In  line  with  one  of 
the  consistent  finding  of  modern  psychiatry 
and  of  combat  psychiatry  in  particular. 
Nearly  every  man  has  his  breaking  point 
under  enough  stress,  and  if  the  stress  per- 
mits a  violent  attack  on  the  outside  world 
this  is  at  least  as  likely  to  occur  as  is  an 
inner  emotional  upheaval  of  psychiatric 
symptoms. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  ask  whether 
given  sufficient  stress  every  man  has  his 
Elchmann  point.  Psychological  research  on 
obedience  has  shown  taht  even  without  war 
most  men  will  tend  to  follow  Instructions  to 
barm  others  if  the  instructions  come  from 
people  in  authority,  and  If  the  situation  Is 
one  which  makes  the  tormentor  dei>endent 
on  the  authority.  In  combat  authority  is  so 
absolute,  and  the  context  of  dehumanizing 
Orientals  so  pervasive  that  mass  murder  be- 
comes easy.  The  punishments  for  disagree- 
ing with  authority  and  the  rewards  given  to 
and  by  those  in  command  for  killing,  pro- 
mote killing  even  more.  Both  the  policies 
and  the  rewards  come  down  the  chain  of 
command  from  the  very  top  and  many  ex- 
amples of  this  have  been  given,  "nils  step 
by  step  process  becomes  a  logical  develt^- 
ment.  It  can  begin  very  slowly.  It  can  begin 
with  something  like  John  Scujhs'  story  in 
Esquire  of  the  OH  who  is  overcharged  for  a 
soda  by  a  slow  bro&d.  but  decides  not  to 
shoot  her  after  all.  He  lets  her  go.  Step  2 
is  that  when  he  questions  some  villagers,  he 
may  beat  up  an  old  man  and  release  every- 
one. Step  3  Is  questioning  some  villagers, 
beating  up  the  old  man  and  then  killing  him. 
Step  no.  4  Is  wiping  out  a  whole  village. 
And  when  Captain  Medina  orders  an  accurate 
coimt  of  civilian  casualties  this  order  is  at 
once  countermanned  by  General  Koster  from 
his  helicopter  overhead.  The  more  re^jon- 
slbiUty  was  taken  by  someone  at  the  general 
offlcer  level.  For  My  Lai  was  only  one  of  many 
Instances  of  terror,  only  one  of  msjiy  In- 
stances of  this  permanent  and  universal 
terror,  terror  designed  for  Its  mass  psycho- 
logical Impact  by  the  policy  makers  at  the 
very  top. 

I'd  Uke  to  read  you  one  quote  before  stop- 
ping. "There's  a  strong  temptation  to  dis- 
miss the  atrocities  as  an  Incomprehensible 
aberration  that  cannot  have  any  possible 
bearing  on  normal  lives  and  times.  The  truth 
Is  that  they  represent  a  new  and  different 
chapter  In  human  experience  and  one  from 
which  we  may  learn  new  dimensions  of  hu- 
man capacities  for  evil  and  good,  selfishness 
and  devotion,  and  that  they  are  a  logical  if 
horrible  development."  I  wanted  to  quote 
Ujls  to  you,  because  this  quote  Is  not  about 
My  Lai,  this  quote  appears  In  a  book  pub- 
lish in  1947,  The  Other  Kingdom  by  a  French 
Journalist  David  Rousette,  describing  the  ex- 
periences in  the  concentration  camps.  I  think 
It's  very  important  to  notice  how  closely 
these  same  words  can  be  applied  to  the  news 
about  My  Lai  and  similar  atrocities  because 
It's  not  impossible  that  we  could  set  out  on 
the  same  course  as  the  Nazis  once  did. 

J'wxni.  Doctor,  could  you  tell  us  anjrthlng 
about  the  veterans  you  met  with  and  the 
relaOonship  between  their  service  In  Vietnam 
wd  their  use  of  drtigs?  When  I  was  there, 
like  young  people,  perhaps  sixty  to  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  men  smoked  marijuana.  I 
went  back  there  this  summer  and  I  found 
that,  you  know,  like  guys  were  getting  into 
»ery  hard  drugs  such  as  heroin  and  we're 
Betting  thousands  of  heroin  addicts  coming 


back  to  the  United  States.  Could  you  tell  us 
if  you  know  something  about  this? 

Shatan.  I  think  you  know  more  about 
that  than  I  do  because  Tve  had  contact 
with  relatively  few  Vietnam  veterans.  "ITie 
work  with  veterans  I  mentioned  before  was 
work  with  veterans  of  the  Second  World 
War. 

Floor.  When  I  was  over  there,  when  I 
first  got  there — but  it  really  didn't  affect 
our  operation' — 40  per  cent  of  my  company 
smoked  it  continuously.  As  far  as  metho- 
drlne,  they  could  get  that  from  the  hospital 
in  quart  bottles  if  they  wanted  It.  We  didn't 
have  a  drug  problem,  we  didn't  have  any  re- 
strictions over  its  use. 

Moderator.  I'd  like  to  thank  I>r.  Shatan. 
Before  closing  today's  session.  I'd  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  inquiry  will  continue  to- 
morrow. Testimony  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.. 
and  there  will  be  a  number  of  GIs  whose 
testimony  will  detail  the  air-war  activity  in 
Vietnam. 

FTNAL    SESSION 

Moderator.  Good  morning.  I'd  like  to  wel- 
come you  today  to  the  final  session  of  the 
National  Veterans  Inquiry  into  War  Crimes 
in  Indochina.  At  this  final  session  we  will 
have  the  eyewitness  testimonies  of  seven 
Vietnam  veterans. 

DON    KNGEL 

The  first  veteran  who  will  be  testifying  this 
morning  is  Mr.  Don  Engel.  a  former  Marine 
captain  and  pilot. 

Engel.  My  name  Is  Donald  Engel.  I'm  a 
resident  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  I  am  twenty-six 
years  old.  I  Joined  the  Marine  Corps  in  1964, 
August  of  that  year.  I  went  to  basic.  From 
there  I  took  tests  and  went  to  Pensacola  for 
flight  training.  After  about  twenty  months  of 
training,  I  was  commissioned  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  U.S.  Marine  Oorpe  and  I  re- 
ceived an  MOS  as  helicopter  pilot  Six 
months  later  I  arrived  In  Vietnam.  This  was 
m  November  of  1966.  I  went  over  there  with 
the  262nd  Unit  While  there  I  flew  over  five 
hundred  combat  missions,  mostly  in  the 
I  Corps  and  DMZ. 

Approximately  April  of  1967,  I  was  work- 
ing a  two-plane  light  out  of  Khe  Son.  We 
got  done  at  about  five  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon and  I  was  eating  my  Charlies — C  ra- 
tions—up on  a  btmker.  Just  looking  at  the 
countryside — Khe  Son  is  on  a  plateau  and 
you  have  a  pretty  good  view,  especially  south. 
There's  a  little  vlUage  down  there  called 
Ixmg  Ve.  I  was  jiist  watching  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I  saw  two  F-4s,  phantoms,  coming 
out  of  the  west,  which  would  have  been  Laos 
at  that  time,  'l^eee  planes— It's  jH^tty  easy 
for  a  pflot  to  pick  out  planes,  I  mean  It's 
your  Job  and  you  know,  you're  afraid  of 
everything  that  moves  when  you're  In  the  air 
so  there  was  no  doubt  about  recognition. 
Although  there  was  some  question  about  It 
later,  but  It  was  resolved.  These  were  two 
F-4s.  Right  south  of  thU  Khe  Son,  Uke  I  said 
before,  is  this  town  called  Long  Ve.  Now  I'm 
very  familiar  with  thU  town  because  we 
would  resupply  there  Just  practically  every 
day.  There  was  an  American  advisory  unit 
there  with  Montagnard— oh,  I  wotildn't  know 
what  you  would  call  them.  Popular  Forces 
or  whatever  they  call  them,  I'm  not  too 
famUlar  with  the  terms. 

Well,  anyway  on  this  particular  day  they 
were— they  were— we  put  them  out  In  the 
field— they  were  on  an  operation— for  about 
two  hundred  men  with  the  American  ad- 
visers and  the  only  people  left  In  the  village 
were  older  men,  a  small  detachment  to 
guard.  It  was  an  armed  village.  It  had  a  he'l- 
copter  pad  clearly  marked,  about  a  30-fcH  t- 
wlde  circle  with  a  big  white  H  marked  on  It 
It  was  really  dlstlnguUhable  from  the  air. 
These  two  F-4s — and  it  was  not  a  free  fire 
zone,  besides  that,  you  had  to  be  cleared  to 
fire  In  this  area^— these  two  P-46  Just  came 
out  or  the  west  and  pickled  their  bombs  on 


this  village.  Just  lowered,  really  lowered  the 
boom.  Of  coiu«e  we  scrambled  immediately. 
Just  tried  to  pull  out  the  survivors.  We  flew 
until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  the 
fog  got  too  dense  and  we  couldnt  bring  any- 
body out  any  more.  The  only  thing  that  ac- 
tually we  could  fiy  that  late  was  because  of 
the  fires,  I  mean  it  Just  lit  up  the  whole  sky. 
We  pulled  approximately  one  hundred  and 
fifty  casualties  out  of  there.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple we  Just  left  because  they  were  dead. 
And — that,  that  was  Just  about  the  worst 
thing  I've  ever  seen,  you  know.  It  was  Just 
women  and  children — they  had  like — they 
were  Just  burnt.  They  used  CBUs  on  them, 
nape,  everything  you  could  think  of. 

Moderator.  Don,  what  are  CBUs?  I  don't 
know  that  everyone  Is  familiar  with  that. 

Engel.  These  are  cluster  bomb  units, 
they're  called.  When  they  detonate  they 
throw  out  little  bombs  about — oh,  I  don't 
know — four  inches  in  diameter,  and  these 
explode  In  turn,  they're  definitely  anti-i)er- 
sotmel.  And  in  a  village  like  this,  a  flat  vil- 
lage, they  did  one  hell  of  a  Job,  there's  no 
two  ways  about  that. 

Moderator.  From  your  knowledge  of  the 
situation,  Don,  was  there  any  retison  why 
these,  why  the  village  was  bombed.  Was  there 
any  action,  any  military  operation  taking 
place  there? 

Engel.  No,  definitely  not.  At  this  time, 
especially  In  this  area — these  people  had  no 
clearance,  first  of  all.  Apparently — I  don't 
know  if  they  thought  they  were  in  Laos, 
If  they  thought  they  were  in  North  Viet- 
nam, because  this  Is  right  up  In  the  comer 
of  South  Vietnam  and  If  you  travel,  you 
know,  600  knots,  I'm  sure  they  won't  know 
where  they  were  all  the  time.  Well  anyway, 
the  next  day  there  was  a  sort  of  unofficial 
inquiry  into  It  because  everybody  really  got 
uptight,  considering  that  these  were  all 
friendly  forces,  and  definitely  a  friendly  vlll. 
You  know.  So  the  old  pacification  people 
came  In  and  started  giving  out  money  to 
siuTTlvors  and — but  there  was  an  Air  Force 
general  there,  and  a  Marine  general  and  a 
captain — a  Navy  captain — and  these  people 
were  all  trying  to  put  It  off  on  the  other. 
In  fact.  It  got  so  ludicrous  after  a  while, 
they  were  trying  to  tell  me,  are  you  sure 
they  were  P-4s,  are  you  sure  they  Just  weren't 
MIO  21s  or  your  painter  flight.  It  was 
ridiculous,  you  know — there  were  no  MIO  21s 
m  South  Vietnam  at  that  time.  Anyway,  it 
turned  out  that  these  planes  were — they  were 
grey  color  and  I  though  they  might  have 
been  Marines,  because  this  Is  the  color  of 
their  F-'is.  The  Air  Force  uses  camouflaged 
F-4s.  It  turned  out  that  they  came  from 
Thailand.  But,  I  think  that  the  pilot — I  read 
a  blurb  about  it  a  month  later — I  think  the 
pilots  were  grounded  and  that  was  as  far  as 
it  went.  Grounded  for  maybe  a  week  or  two. 
Very  ridiculous. 

Moderator.  Did  this  investigation  result 
m  any,  in  any  action?  Was  any  situation 
resolved,  do  you  know? 

Engel.  No,  not  at  all.  A  little  sidelight:  the 
Special  Forces  people,  I  guess,  ended  up  bear- 
ing the  brunt  because  about  three  weeks 
later,  a  team  was  murdered  in  their  beds  in 
the  village.  I  can't  understand  why  though. 
But  this  Is  what  happened. 

Moderator.  Don.  I  have  here  that  you  flew 
missions  into  Laos.  Would  you  tell  us  some- 
thing about  that?     * 

Enobl:  Yes.  I  can.  This  is — I  started  flying 
missions  Into  Laos  In  about,  I  think,  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year — this  Is  in  1967  again.  I 
guesB  tiiey  liked — they  wanted  you  to  get 
familiar  wUh  the  area  at  that  time.  So  they 
gave  you  two  months  off.  They  started  send- 
ing us  up  to  a  place  caUed  Hue— Phu  Bal, 
which  is  In  the  northern  part  of  I  Corps, 
about  7  miles  south  of  Hue  city.  Hue  citadel. 
And  while  there  they  made  us  paint  otir  air- 
craft, all  markings,  took  away  our  identifica- 
tion, made  us  sign  papers  that  we'd  never 
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reveal  what  we  did.  Everybody,  almost  every 
46tb  pilot  In  I  Corps  got  a  chance  In  the 
barrel.  It  was  like  he  would  go  up  there  for 
two  weeks  and  then  get  two  months  off  and 
then  go  up  there  tor  two  weeks.  It  was  like 
dreaded,  everybody  hated  it.  I  mean,  Just 
about  every  pilot  knew  about  it,  It  wasn't 
very  top  secret  at  all,  but  It  was  supposed 
to  be.  We  used  to  work  with  the  Special 
Forces  team  that  was  a  battalion  of  Chinese 
mercenaries,  they  call  them  Chinese  Nvmgs. 
They  were  paid  soldiers,  they  used  to  ball 
them  out  of  the  Cho  Lon  district  of  Saigon, 
which  is  the  Cblnese  district.  At  that  time 
Chinese  dldnt  have  any  rights  at  all  in 
South  Vietnam  so  they,  these  people  were 
mostly  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old  and 
they  would  pay  them  on  the  Incentive  basis. 
Oear,  so  much  money;  rifles,  so  much  money; 
mission,  so  much  money;  and  they  were 
very  well  paid  compared  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  While  there,  so  we  would  go 
in  there — what  was  happening  In  Laos  that 
they  were  so  concerned  about  was  of  course 
the  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  Trail,  or  the  highway  they 
were  building  back  there  was  quite  a  unique 
highway.  It  was  probably  better  paved  than 
Highway  1.  We  put  ninety- man  forces  of 
these  Chinese  mercenaries  with  American 
advisers  and  they  would  go  in  and  cut  the 
road — interdiction — ^would  usually  last  about 
nine  days,  if  they  didn't  get  in  trouble,  but 
usually  they  got  In  trouble.  And  then  there 
was  like  a  scramble  to  get  them  out  all  the 
time.  We  also  su{^lled  Royal  Laotian  bat- 
talions in  Laos.  This  was  a  mistake  on  the 
blurb  that  was  handed  out:  it  says  Ameri- 
can, permanent  American  bases;  these  were 
not  American  bases,  these  were  Royal  Laotlon 
Army  troope.  But  also  at  this  time  of  course 
Laps  was  a  neutral  country,  and  I  think 
we  still  claim  we  dont  use  American  military 
men  in  Laos,  which  Is  a  lot  of  crap. 
F^ooR.  What  year  was  this? 
Ekgxl.  This  was  in  1967.  But  It  was  going 
on  in  1966  also.  And  I'm  sure  it  was  going 
on  even  before  then.  I  was  also  contacted  by 
Air  America  when  at  the  close  of  my  tour, 
to  fly  for  them,  which  they  operate  mainly 
out  of  northern  Thailand  into  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. I  didn't  want  It.  I  Just  couldn't  fly 
over  there  any  more. 

Moderator.  Are  there  any  questions  for 
Mr.  Engel  from  memibers  of  the  press? 

Plook.  You  mentioned  something  abotrt 
two  Special  Forces  troofjs  being  murdered  by 
the— 

Enoel.  Tes.  these  were  the  advisers  for  the 
Montagnards  at  Long  Ve. 
FLooK.  Why  were  they  murdered? 
Enoel.  Why  were  they  murdered?  Well, 
these  people  were  a  little  ticked  off  about  all 
their  women  and  children  being  killed  when 
they  were  out  on  a  mission  for  the  Americans. 
So  about  three  weeks  later — their  advisers, 
they  Just  killed  their  advisers.  Of  course, 
rlghit  after  that,  there  was — they  started 
getting  real  hot  up  at  Khe  Son,  and  so  every- 
body atarted  ptilling  back  anyway,  so  they 
didn't  really  give  a  damn  about  the  village 
anymore.  It  wasn't  useful  to  them  any  more. 
Floor.  Do  you  have  any  Idea  ho^  many 
people  were  killed? 

Encel.  Oh.  yes.  It's  got  to  be,  I  think  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  was  a  conservative 
estimate.  And  the  reason  for  the  high  death 
rate  Is  because  we  had  no  place  to  take 
the  wounded,  we  bad  to  take  th^n  back  to 
Khe  Son  and  the  fog  rolled  in,  we  couldn't 
get  any  aircraft  in  to  get  them  out  of  Khe 
Son,  and  there  wasnt  proper  medical  facil- 
ities, there  was  Just  a  reinforced  company, 
I  believe,  at  Khe  Son  at  the  time  and  it  was 
I  think  maybe  one  or  two  doctors. 

FLOOR.  Have  you  ever  heard  an  explanation 
of  why  this  place  was  attacked? 

Encbl.  No,  there  was  no  explanation.  In 
fact,  they  knew  they  blew  it.  That's  the  flrst 
time  I  ever  seen  the  brass  get  so  excited. 
They — I  mean,  there  was  other  things  that 
happened  over  there,  and  that  was  Juart  paas^. 


but  they  knew  they  blew  It  this  time.  They 
really  got  upset.  But  then  they  squashed  it. 
Floor.  Would  you  say  that  this  village  was 
a  Montagoard  village? 
Engkl.  Yes. 

Floor.  Do  you  remember  the  days  that 
you  took  troops  into  Laos? 

Engel.  No,  I  flew  into  Laos,  as  I  said,  close 
to  twenty  times.  You  get  a  little  time  In  and 
a  little  time  off.  There's  one  particular  inci- 
dent which  is  quite  interesting.  A  body 
snatch.  An  American  soldier  was  killed,  one 
of  the  advisers  there,  and  they  couldn't  get 
the  body  out  at  the  time  so  they  left  the  body 
In  the  landing  zone,  the  LZ.  He  was  there 
about  three  weeks,  he  was  completely  bloated 
and  booby  trapped,  because  we  would  take 
pictures  of  him  every  day.  So  the  major  of 
the  Special  Forces  team  had  this  fabulous 
idea  of  going  in  and  said  well  Just  go  for 
the  skull.  Because  of  the  teeth,  he  was 
afraid  he  could  be  identified  with  the  teeth. 
And  he  had  all  sorts  of  grappling  hooks  and 
of  course  the  body  was  deteriorating  at  this 
time  and  they  were  going  to  put  us  gas 
masks  on  so  they  could  stand  the  stink. 
I  refused  the  mission,  I  v^as  relieved,  I  was 
sent  back  to  my  squad.  I  don't  know  if 
they  ever  did  It  or  not. 

Floor.  How  far  did  you  penetrate  into 
Laos?  Did  you  go  over  the  /inaudible/  river 
there? 

Engel.  No,  we — Fd  have  to  look  at  a  map, 
I'll  tell  you  the  truth.  But  it  wouldn't  be 
more  than  10  miles,  15  miles  into  Laos  at 
any  time. 
Floor.  Did  you  have  any  LZs  over  there? 
Engel.  Not  that  good.  No.  And  there  were 
also  the  opposite,  we  had  a  lot  of  trouble. 
We  lost  a  lot  of  aircraft  going  to  Laos.  It 
was  really,  you  know.  It  wasn't  a  very  good 
deal,  everybody  wanted  to  stay  away  from 
it,  they  avoided  It.  We  used  a  conglomera- 
tion— we  were  the  only  ones  who  weren't 
volunteers,  first  of  all,  everybody  else  was 
volunteers  for  this  mission.  You  used  Army 
gunships.  Air  Force  A-ls.  Sky  Raiders,  be- 
cause they  can  stay  on  a  target  a  long  time. 
And  the  only  reason  they  used  klarine  med- 
ium helicopters  was  because  at  that  time 
there  was  no  troop-carrying  helicopters  in 
the  I  Corps.  The  Army's  wise.  This  was  an 
Army  operation.  The  name  of  the  operation 
by  the  way  was  Shiny  Grass.  It  was  SOO. 
Floor.  Shiny  Orass? 

Engel.  Right,  that's  the  code  name  and 
the   official   name  was  SOO.   And  I  believe 
It's  stUl  going  on. 
Floor.  What's  the  name  of  the  troops? 
Enoel.  This  Is  the  name  of  the  team,  the 
battalion.  This  Is  their  code  name. 
Fvooa..  Where  were  you  before  Pensacola? 
Enokl.  I  was  going  to  the  University  of 
Buffalo  before  I   Joined   the   Marine   Corps 
in    1864.   And   I   went — ^when  I   Joined   the 
Marine  Corps  I  took  a  test  and  I  went  to 
Pensacola,  I  was  commissioned  out  of  Pen- 
sacola. I  never  went  to  Officer's  Candidate 
School  at  Quantlco. 

Floor.  Did  you  ever  know  what  become  of 
these  guys?  You  said  it  was  a  hassle,  like, 
getting  them  out  sometimes.  Did  you  ever 
have  any  Idea  what  happened  to  them  on 
the  ground  there?  Were  they  effective  or  In- 
effective, did  they  always  meet  stiff  opposi- 
tion? 

Encel.  Yes,  most  of  the  time  they  did  meet 
stiff  opposition.  It  was  a  very  heavily  guarded 
road.  It  was — In  fact,  one  particular  day  we 
lost  five  aircraft  trying  to  get  them  out. 
This  U  including  flxed-wlng.  We  lost  two 
A-ls. 

Moderator.  Thank  you,  Don.  At  this  time 
I'd  like  to  make  note  of  Mr.  Hans  Frank, 
who  is  here  as  an  observer.  Mr.  Frank  la  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  into  U.S.  Crimes  in  Indo- 
china, and  Mr.  Frank  is  here  today  observ- 
ing our  Inquiry.  I've  been  asked  to  announce 
that  he  will  be  available  for  comments,  in- 
terviews, etc.,  during  the   day   and  during 


the  noon  lunch  break.  We  can  now  have  our 
next  veteran.  Qriff,  are  you  going  to  intro- 
duce him? 

cart  tramer 
Moderator.  Our  next  Vietnam  veteran  will 
be  Gary  Thamer  who  served  in  the  Air  Force 
as  a  forward  air  controller  in  Vietnam. 

Thamer.  My  name  is  Gary  Thamer.  I  was  a 
sergeant  E-4. 1  was  assigned  to  the  19th  Tac- 
tical Air  Support  Sqiiadron  in  Ben  Wha.  From 
there  I  was  assigned  to  a — I  was  a  radio 
operator  with  a  forward  air  control  team 
with  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 

In  November  of  1967 — I  was  there  from 
1967  to  1868.  In  November  of  1967,  the  unit 
was  going  on  Operation  Santa  Pe.  A  free 
fire  zone  was  declared  which  Included  part 
of  Highway  1,  It  was  Just  cast  of  a  city  called 
Swan  Lac.  I  have  no  Idea  if  the  population 
of  this  area  was  told  that  a  free  fire  zone  was 
declared  In  that  area. 

The  flrst  day  that  I  had  got  word  that  this 
area  was  a  free  fire  zone,  a  Vietnamese  in 
a  Lambretta  motorcycle,  which  is  the  usual 
type  of  transportation  they  use  over  there, 
was  found  driving  down  the  road.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  about  the  Lambretta,  the 
man  was  not  armed,  he  was  not  carrying  any- 
thing on  the  Lambretta.  But  considering  it 
was  a  free  fire  zone,  the  pilot  decided — he 
saw  this  Lambretta,  I  notified  the  Army,  the 
Army  sent  out  two  helicopter  gunships,  and 
they  eliminated  the  Lambretta.  The  Lam- 
bretta was  exploded  with  machine  guns  and 
the  man  was  killed. 

In  January  of  1968  we  were  operating  out 
of  Loc  Mlnh  which  is  very  close  to  the  Cam- 
bodian border.  The  unit  sent  a  long-range 
reconnaissance  patrol  Into  Cambodia.  About 
10  kilometers  inside  of  Cambodia,  the  long- 
range  reconnaissance  patrol  received  fire, 
enemy  fire.  They  were  pinned  down.  The 
pilot  who  was  flying  the  aircraft  called  to 
me  and  said  that  he  wanted  some  Immediate 
air  strikes.  To  get  these  air  strikes  I  had  to 
send  in  coordinates  that  were  in  Vietnam,  to 
get  the  airstrikes.  Three  squadrons  of  F-lOOs 
were  sent  up  there,  bombed  the  area,  and 
the  Army  flnally  sent  helicopters  in  to  ex- 
tract the  LRRPs,  the  long-range  recon- 
naissance patrol. 

Later  on,  in  April  of  1968,  we  ran  an 
experiment  In  War  Zone  D.  It  was  a  classi- 
fled  operation.  I  don't  know  exact  details  of 
the  operation.  I  was  on  the  radios  when  it 
took  place.  What  hap>pened  was,  a  number 
of  HC-130  cargo  aircraft  loaded  with. avia- 
tion fuel,  barrels  of  aviation  fuel,  flew  over 
this  one  area  of  War  Zone  D.  They  dropped 
the  aviation  fuel  onto  the  ground,  and 
then  an  aircraft  went  over,  threw  napalm 
onto  it,  and  started  a  gigantic  fire.  What 
the  idea  of  it  was,  was  to  start  a  large  enough 
fire  so  that  you  oould  bum  out  a  huge, 
huge  area  of  War  Zone  D  so  that  we  would 
not  have  to  send  troops  in  there  to  root  out 
the  Viet  Cong,  we'd  Just  bum  them  out. 
This  experiment  didn't  work  too  well.  I  guess 
it  ha<d  Just  rained,  the  Jungle  was  kind  of 
wet  and  the  fire  wasn't  very  sustained.  So 
the  area  that  was  burned  was  not  that  large. 
We  never  tried  it  again  because  it  was  not 
that  effective. 

Another  thing  I'd  like  to  talk  about  is  the 
use  of  cluster  bomb  units.  We  did  use  clus- 
ter bomb  units  extensively  over  in  Vietnam. 
And  the  policy  was  that  CBU  would  be  used 
at  any  time  as  long  as  American  forces  would 
not  be  moving  Into  the  area  after  they  were 
used.  The  reason  for  this  being  that  there 
was  a  high  dud  rate  of  CBU.  and  that  If 
Americans  would  go  In  there,  this  would 
constitute  a  hazard  for  them.  They  were 
afraid  that  these  CBUs  would  explode  on 
them.  But  as  long  as  any  American  troope 
were  not  going  into  the  area,  these  CBUs 
would  be  xised  extensively. 

FYooB.  Does  that  mean  that  If  South 
Vietnamese  troops  were  going  into  the  area 
they  would  use  CBUs? 

Thames.  I  never  really  worked  with  the 
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South  Vietnamese  so  I  didn't  really  know, 
but  we  never  took  them  into  account  if 
that's  what  you  mean. 

Floor.  Did  you  go  with  these  long-range 
patrcris   into   Cambodia? 

Thames.  No,  I  didn't.  I  was  Just  a  radio 
operator. 

FLOOR.  They  were  radioing  back  to  you? 

Thamer.  Yes.  they  were. 

Floor.  Did  you  observe,  any  incidents  of 
Viet  Cong  terrorism?  Was  the  only  terror- 
ist activity  that  you  observed  American? 
Or  were  there  also  incidents  of  terrorists 
activity  that  were  North  Vietnamese? 

Thamer.  Well,  the  only  real  terrorist  ac- 
tivity that  I'd  seen  on  account  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  was  In  Lay  Khe,  when  a  eepbyr 
group  went  Into  the  officers  club  and  he  had 
central  charges  on  him,  and  exploded  them 
inside  the  officers  club,  killing  some  officers. 
Other  than  that  I  was  tisually  with  the 
headquarters  unit.  We  did  not  spend  too 
much  time,  the  cavalry  did  not  si>end  too 
much  time  in  populated  areas.  We  usually 
fought  out  In  the  Jungle  itself.  And  as  far 
as  terrorist  activities,  they  usually  occurred 
in  populated  areas,  so  I  dldnt,  I  wasnt  ex- 
posed to  anything  like  that  too  often. 

Floor.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
rules  for  establishing  a  free  fire  zone? 

Thamxr.  No,  I  don't.  All  I  do  know  is  that 
when  they  were  established,  we  Just  got  It 
that  they  said,  "This  U  now  a  free  fire  zone," 
and  we  were  told  what  area  It  was.  The  S-2 
for  the  regiment  would  tell  us,  but  he  dldnt 
tell  us  the  day  that  it  would  go  into  effect. 
Supposedly,  they  were  supposed  to  warn  the 
people  In  the  area  that  a  free  fire  zone  was 
going  to  be  declared.  But  I  never  knew  of 
any  time  when  they  actually  did. 

Floor.  Was  Colonel  Patton  your  CO? 

Thamer.  Yes,  Colonel  Patton  was  my  com- 
manding officer  for  the  last  month  I  was  In 
Vietnam,  not  for  the  whole  time. 

Floor.  Did  you  ever  see  him  in  action? 

Thamer.  No,  I  dldnt.  I  was  being  processed 
out  most  of  the  time  that  Colonel  Patton 
was  there. 

Floor.  You  said  that  CBUs  were  not  used 
in  areas  where  U.S.  troops  would  go? 

Thamer.  They  were  going  to  be  moving  in 
right  after  the  bombing  attack. 

Floor.  How  about — was  that  your  unit 
policy  or — 

Thamer.  That  was  our  unit  policy.  Because 
we  were  armored.  In  vehicles,  and  it  would 
have  taken  a  pretty  heavy  toll  on  the  vehi- 
cles. 

Moderator.  If  there  are  no  further  ques- 
tions, we'll  move  on. 

STEVEN   HASSETT 

Moderator.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr. 
Steve  Hassett,  who  served  with  the  1st  Air 
Cavalry  in  Vietnam. 

Hassett.  My  name  is  Steven  Hassett.  I  spent 
three  years  in  the  Army.  I  enlisted  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1966.  in  the  Army  Airborne  Program. 
I  went  through  basic  training,  advanced  In- 
fantry training,  airborne  school.  I  then  went 
to  Vietnam  for  a  year,  where  I  served  as  an 
Infantryman  with  C  Company,  Ist  Battalion, 
6th  Cavalry  Regiment,  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Cav- 
alry Division,  Air  Mobile.  During  my  year  as 
aji  infantry  man  I  served  as  a  machine  gun- 
ner, as  a  machine  gun  squad  leader,  as  a 
rifle  squad  fire  team  leader,  as  a  rifie  squad 
leader,  and  my  last  month  as  an  acting  pla- 
toon sergeant. 

In  my  unit,  throughout  the  year  I  was 
In  Vietnam,  I  noticed  that  we  consistently 
used  a  very  high  degree  of  fire  power  in  every- 
thing we  did.  Most  of  my  year,  I  spent  in 
Bin  Dinh  Province  on  the  central  coast  of 
South  Vietnam,  which,  to  my  knowledge, 
was  the  second  most  productive  rice-growing 
area  in  Vietnam.  And  it  was  our  standard 
procedure  to  call  In  massive  artillery  fire, 
helicopter  gun  ships,  and  air  force  Jet  strikes 
if  we  had  the  slightest  suspicion  t*iat  there 
were  Viet  Cong  or  North  Vtetnamese  In  any 


village  we  went  into.  We  would  usually  do 
this  even  though  we  had  no  evidence  of  any 
enemy  presence  in  these  villages. 

I  can  think  of  one  instance  when  we  were 
moving  out  one  morning  in  about  my  eighth 
month — it  would  have  been  about  May  of 
1967.  We  moved  out  one  morning  and  one 
of  our  patrols  received  some  light  sniper 
fire  early  In  the  morning,  killing  one  man 
and  lightly  wounding  another.  For  the  rest 
of  the  day  we  moved  through  a  very  populous 
area  at  a  fairly  fast  pace — calling  in  air 
strikes  and  artillery  In  front  of  us  in  what 
amounted  to  a  wall — a  wall  of  fire  preceding 
us  as  we  moved  through  the  area.  We  moved 
through  for  a  distance  of  any  where  from 
3,000  to  6,000  meters,  calling  in  this  artillery 
fire,  with  artillery  fire  and  air  strikes  on  our 
side.  All  tliis  for  one  or  two  snipers.  We  lev- 
eled this  area.  We  burned  all  the  little 
clusters  of  hamlets  we  went  through.  We 
went  through  this  area  so  fast  we  did  not 
have  time  to  search  the  huts  or  anything. 
We  Just  lit  them  as  we  walked  by,  threw 
grenades  in  all  the  air  shelter  bunkers  that 
were  characteristic  to  that  area — almost 
every  civilian  household  had  an  air  raid 
bunker.  In  the  evening,  when  we  went  to 
bivouac,  there  were  approximately  150  to  200 
civilians  following  us,  directly  behind  us  be- 
cause It  was  the  only  safe  area.  All  the  area 
in  front  of  us  and  to  our  sides  was  still  being 
pounded  by  artillery  fire  and  air  strikes. 

As  we  bivouacked  for  the  night,  we  killed 
all  the  livestock  we  could  find  in  the  area — 
cows,  water  buffalo,  and  pigs  and  then  we 
drove  the  civilians  off  by  firing  shots  Just 
over  their  head  and  into  the  ground  Just 
In  front  of  them.  I  don't  know  what  civilian 
casualties  there  were  that  day,  though  I 
would  be  very  surprised  if  they  were  light, 
wdth  the  amount  of  fire  we  brought  in  on 
them  and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
bombing.  I'm  sure  many  people  were  hit.  I 
know  Just  from  my  own  experience,  a  pilot 
in  a  Jet  fighter  can't  distinguish  too  well 
what  the  target  is  on  the  ground.  During 
that  day,  my  platoon  got  strafed  on  one  oc- 
casion as  we  were  crossing  open  rice  paddles, 
strung  out  In  a  file  on  a  ilce  paddy  dike,  and 
I  don't  know  how  we  could  have  been  more 
clearly  revealed  as  American  troops  than  we 
were  at  that  time.  Yet  we  were  strafed  twice 
by  F-lOO  Jets.  Reactions  like  this  were  fairly 
typical.  To  one  sniper  rouixd  or,  again,  even 
if  we  suspaoted  something  to  be  there,  we 
would  be  able  to  call  in  artillery  and  air 
Bblkes  at  this  basis  and  we  did  it^we  did 
it  for  the  entire  year  I  was  there. 

As  for  our  treatment  of  civiUans,  I  didn't 
see  that  much  open  mistreatment.  It  was 
quite  common  for  us  to  slap  civilians  around 
if  we  thought  they  were  moving  too  slow  or 
kick  them  If  they  did  not  respond  to  our 
orders  and,  of  course,  we  dldnt  speak  Viet- 
namese— they  rarely  did  respond  to  our 
orders.  If  we  told  them  to  dear  out  of  an 
area  or  we  were  trying  to  round  them  up  for 
interrogation  to  be  moved  back — this  was 
something  we  frequently  did — ^If  they  were 
slow  we  kicked  them,  bit  them  with  rifle 
butts.  I've  seen  Vietnamese  interrogators 
with  us  plstol-whlpplng  suspects. 

I  remember  one  occasion,  we  were  operat- 
ing Just  for  a  period  of  about  one  week  up 
near  Duo  Pho — you've  heard  the  name  be- 
fore, some  of  the  people  that  were  in  the 
Americal  have  mentioned  It.  This  was  before 
the  Amerioal  moved  in  there.  We  were  the 
first  Army  troops  up  in  the  Due  Pho  area. 
We  had  replaced  the  Marine  unit.  We  were 
sweeping  down  the  peninsula  that  led  Into 
the  sea  and  two  women  and  one  or  two 
children  were  wotmded  by  one  of  otir  gre- 
nades. We  were  grenading  all  the  civilian  air 
raid  bunkers  again.  We  would  Just  waJJc  up 
to  them,  shout,  "Oome  out,  come  out"  In 
Vietnamese  into  the  bunker,  wait  about  ten 
■eoonds,  fire  a  few  shots  in  there — wait  a 
few  more  seconds  and  flip  the  grenade  In. 
Every  bunker  we  did  this  to.  One  bunker — 


some  women  and  children  came  out.  A  man 
went  to  flip  a  grenade  in  and  it  bounced 
off  the  Jamb — the  doOT  Jamb  of  the  bimker — 
back  Into  the  women  and  children,  wound- 
ing them — wounding  two  women  and  two 
children — one  of  the  women  quite  seriously. 
Our  company  commander  refused  to  allow 
the  medic  with  us  at  the  time  to  give  the 
woman  treatment.  I  don't  recall  whether  or 
not  the  medic  wanted  to  give  her  treatment, 
but  I  remember  the  company  commander 
made  some  sort  of  statement  to  the  effect 
that  leave  her  be,  that  the  other  civilians 
could  carry  her  along  and  when  we  biv- 
ouacked for  the  night,  which  would  have  been 
in  a  few — in  about  two  more  hotirs,  we 
would  g^  her  evacuated  on  a  supply  chop- 
per. She  died  as  the  other  clvUlans  were 
carrying  her  along.  We  did  evacuate  the  other 
woman  and  the  one  or  two  children. 

As  for  body  counts — ^the  pressure  In  my 
unit  was  as  intense  It  was  in  any  other  unit 
to  produce  a  high  body  count.  For  a  while, 
in  my  first  few  months  there,  they  were  of- 
fering a  three-day  pass  to  An  Khe  to  any- 
body who  killed,  made  a  confirmed  North 
Vietnamese  or  Viet  Cong  kill.  By  confirmed — 
it  had  to  be  reasonably  stire  that  the  man 
was  an  enemy  soldier.  You  Just  couldn't  go 
oat  and  kill  a  woman  and  say  It  was  a  Viet 
Cong.  Though  I  know  of  a  few  cases  where 
women  were  killed  in  operations  and  they 
were  counted  as  Viet  Oong  in  the  body  count, 
but  the  Individtial  soldiers  received  no  credit. 

As  for  treatment  of  prisoners.  I  know  In 
one  Instance,  shortly  after  we  had  been  in  a 
major  battle  where  we  had  lost  about  a  third 
of  our  company,  on  the  Cambodian  border. 
The  day  after  the  battle — or  two  days  after 
the  battle — our  battalion  commander,  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  called  those  of  us  who  were — 
had  made  it  through  the  battle  together — 
there  were  perhaps  sixty  people  there  who 
had  not  been  wounded  and  had  not  been 
killed  In  battle.  And  made  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  felt  that  some  of  the 
people — one  of  our  platoons  had  been  over- 
run In  this  battle — that  he  felt  that  some  of 
the  people  had  been  shot  In  the  head  at  close 
range  by  the  North  Vietnamese  who  had 
overran  th«n  and  because  of  this,  he  did  not 
expect  to  see  any  prlsozLers  from  Charlie 
Company  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  took 
this  for  what  it  was — Just  a  blanket  permis- 
sion to  kill  prisoners  rather  than  turning 
them  in.  Though  we  made  very  sparse  con- 
tact for  the  next  few  months  and  I  know  of 
no  cases  In  my  company  where  anybody  took 
a  prisoner  and  killed  him.  Our  contact  was 
Just  too  low. 

In  regards  to  protesting  anything  that  we 
thought  was  a  war  crime — at  the  time.  I 
know  myself  and  everybody  else  there  be- 
lieved in  what  we  were  doing.  When  we 
burned  a  village  we  didn't  question  the  or- 
der, we  thought  it  was  the  right  way  to  fight 
a  war.  It  wasn't  till  my  last  few  months  that 
I  began  to  think  that  we  were  being  unneces- 
sarily brutal  in  the  field  and  that  something 
was  wrong  in  what  the  Army  had  told  us  to 
do  and  what  we  were  doing — what  the  Army 
stated  our  mission  was.  A  big  phrase  then 
was,  "to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people."  It  was  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
to  me  that  you  don't  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  by  burning  their  vil- 
lages and  killing  their  livestock.  But  as  an 
example  of  what  would  happen  if  jjeople 
stirred  up  trouble  or  made  waves,  on  one 
occasion,  I  antagonized  my  platoon  leader, 
who  was  a  second  lieutenant — this  was 
about  my  third  month  there — it  was  for  an 
incident  I  won't  go  into — it  was  a  minor 
incident.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  re- 
porting a  war  crime  or  with  anything  that 
would  have  affected  his  career,  it  was  some- 
thing I  did.  At  any  rate  he  became  very 
antagonized.  It  was  the  same  day  of  the  bat- 
tle where  we  had  lost  a  third  of  our  com- 
pany. It  was  about  three  hours  aft«r  the 
battle.  As  a  punishment  for  what  I  did,  he 
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put  me  out  In  a  one-man  observation  poet. 
This  was  within  half  a  kilometer  of  the  Cam- 
bondlan  border.  For  all  we  knew  there  was 
stUl  a  major  part  of  a  crack  North  Vietnam- 
ese battalion  running  around  the  area — that's 
what  we'd  been  fighting  earlier  In  the  day. 

He  put  me  out  as  a  one-man  observation 
post  with  no  radio.  Now  It's  an  unwritten 
rule  in  the  Army  that  you  never  do  anything 
alone  when  you're  In  Vietnam.  You  always 
take  another  man  with  you  when  you're  In 
the  field.  If  you  go  to  the  latrine  you  take 
another  man  with  you.  If  you  go  to  pick 
up  your  mall  you  take  another  man  with 
you.  If  you  go  to  put  out  a  flare  In  the 
evening  as  you're  setting  up,  you  take 
another  man  with  you.  You  never  go  any- 
where alone.  They  sent  me  out  alone  near 
the  Cambodian  border  with  no  radio.  I 
would  have  been — there's  no  way  I  could 
have  been — conducted  an  observation  poet 
or  been  able  to  warn  them  If  I'd  seen  any- 
tlUng  without  this  radio  short  of  Just  run- 
ning back  In  and  saying  that  the  Vietnamese 
are  coming.  I  stayed  out  there  for  I  don't 
know  how  long,  perhaps  a  few  hours,  until 
the  sun  started  to  set  and  nobody  had  called 
In.  For  all  I  knew  they'd  forgotten  me  and 
on  my  own  initiative  I  decided  I  had  better 
get  back  Into  oxir  lines  before  It  got  too  dark 
or  If  I  tried  to  get  la  someone  would  proba- 
bly panic  and  shoot  me.  As  I  got  back  In, 
my  company  was  putting  on  Its  gear  and 
starting  to  move  out.  The  lieutenant  who 
had  put  me  out  there  had  apparently  for- 
gotten all  about  me.  The  men  on  my  ma- 
chine gun  crew  were — had  said  that  they 
were  J\ist  about  to  ask  the  lieutenant  that 
to  send  someone  out  to  get  me  when  I  came 
In,  but  apparently  the  lieutenant  had  for- 
gotten about  me.  This  is,  like  I  say.  this  was 
a  very  minor  incident.  This  happened  to 
one  or  two  others  on  different  occasion,  they 
were  put  out  on  one-man  OPs  without  ra- 
dios, and  I've  heard  the  threat  used  to  a 
man  who  was  questioning  orders  or  some- 
thing, that  he  would  be  a  one-man  ambu&b 
patrol  at  night.  They'd  Just  send  him  out 
there  alone  to  be  an  ambush  patrd  on  his 
own.  Needless  to  say,  you  didn't  want  to 
make  waves  when  this  type  of  thing  could 
happen  to  you. 

Mddexator.  Are  there  any  questions  of  lir. 
Hassett? 

Floor.  I've  heatxl  from  many  servicemen 
that  when  a  commanding  officer  would  do 
stuff  like  this,  that  servicemen  would  when 
they  were  out  In  the  field.  Just  shoot  him. 

Hassbtt.  This  type  of  story  went  around  a 
lot,  that  people  felt  that  way;  I  know  of 
no  ^eclflc  Instances  of  this.  I  do  know, 
again  referring  to  the  one  battle  on  the  Cam- 
bodian border,  our  company  commander  in 
that  battle  was  wounded  quite  seriously  and 
he  was  evacuated  and  was  replaced  by  a  new 
company  commander.  Had  he  not  been 
wounded,  I  am  sure  that  I  could  think  of 
at  least  a  half  a  dozen  guys  In  my  platoon 
alone  that  would  have  shot  him  at  the  first 
opportunity.  They  felt  that  he  walked  us 
right  into  an  ambush.  I  know  of  no  other 
time  when  people  were  antagonized  enough 
to  perhaps  shoot  an  officer,  but  I  bave  heard 
rumors  of  this  being  done.  And,  of  course, 
again,  when  I  was  there,  I  was  in  what  was 
almost  exclusively  a  volunteer  unit  who  felt 
that  we  were  where  we  should  be  and  that 
we  were  fighting  for  a  good  cause,  and  I'm 
sure  that  as  time  bas  gone  on  In  Vietnam 
things  like  this  would  be  much  more  apt  to 
happen. 

Floob.  You  use  the  pronovm  "we"  kicked 
civilians,  hit  them  with  rifle  butts,  burned 
down  thrfr  hootches,  did  you  personally 
commit  any  of  those  acts? 

HASsrrr.  Yeah,  In  my — it  was  about  my 
elghtti  or  ninth  month  that  I  began  to  real- 
ize that  what  we  were  doing  was,  like  I  aay, 
was  InconslBtent  with  wtiat  we  bad  been 
told,  and  up  until  that  time  I  was  a  pretty 


typical  soldier.  I'd  slapped  civilians  around; 
I'd  burned  houses.  My  last  three  or  four 
months  on  a  personal  level  I  refused  to  do 
things  like  this  but,  of  course,  It  did  not 
stop  it  from  being  done. 

Floor.  And  what  happened  to  you  as  a 
result  of  refusing  to  do  things  like  that? 

Hassett.  I  Just  sort  of  got  a  reputation  as 
an  oddball.  But  at  the  time,  I  was,  like,  one 
of  the  most  experienced  men  In  the  platoon 
and  we'd  had  a  v«y  high  turnover  rate — I 
was  one  of  the  few  people  who'd  stayed  in 
that  company  for  a  full  year  without  being 
killed  or  wounded  or  getting  a  bad  case  of 
malaria  or  something  and  having  to  be  Med- 
vacked  and  they  needed  my  experience  too 
much  to  do  any  disciplinary  action. 

Floor.  What  period  did  you  say  you  were 
In  Vietnam? 

Hassett.  I  was  In  Vietnam  from  August, 
1966  to  August.  1967. 

Floor.  You  say — you  were  talking  about 
that  It  was  standard  operational  procedure 
and  that's  how  you  amassed  fire  support, 
and  I'm  very  Interested  In  this  Idea  of — you 
advanced  behind  a  "wall  of  fire."  That  in 
flre-flghtlng,  there  was  a  fire  going  In  frcmt 
of  you  and  on  both  of  your  flanks.  Do  you 
think  that  any  period  you  were  going 
through  these  areafi  too  fa^  to  search  them 
adequately  or  were  you  Just  traveling 
through  them  destroying  everything,  or  were 
you  actiially  searching  for  Viet  Cong? 

Hassett.  In  the  one  case.  I  said  It.  We  were 
going — we  were  Just  out  to  destroy.  We  were 
going  through  too  fast  to 

Floor.  Every  time? 

Hassett.  It  wo\ild  vary.  Occasionally  we 
would  move  through  on  a  fast  sweep  and  Just 
like  glance  In  the  house.  If,  you  know,  there 
was  a  rifle  standing  out  In  the  corner,  we'd 
see  It,  but  we  very  rarely  gave  it  h  chance 
to — we  very  rarely  went  slow  enough  to  make 
a  thorough  search  of  an  area. 

Floor.  8o,  It  Is  generally  true  that  on  a 
search-and-destroy  operation,  It  was  more 
destroy  than  search  T 

Hassett.  In  our  case.  It  Was. 

Floor.  Was  It  definite  In  a  free  fire  eone 
to  always  burn  the  village?  To  always  de- 
stroy the  village,  always  destroy  life? 

Hassttt.  It  varied.  Generally,  we  always 
destroyed  a  village.  Well,  In  a  free  Are  Eone. 
we  always  destroyed  a  village.  Theoretically, 
a  village  In  a  free  flre  zone  would  be  deserted, 
usually  they  would  be,  perhaps  you'd  get  one 
or  two  civilians  who'd  come  back  to  try  and 
reclaim  some  of  their  valuables.  Sometimes 
they  moved — they  had  to  move  out  quite 
fast.  Most  of  the  time  when  we  went  through 
and  there  were  civilians  there,  we  were  not  in 
a  free  flre  zone. 

PtooR.  Were  you  ever  on  operations  which 
evacuated  civilians  from  a  free  flre  zone? 

Hassett.  Tve  seen  civilians  forcibly  moved, 
I  don't  know  whether  they  were  from  free  flre 
zones  at  the  time  or  what.  Most  of  the  free 
flre  Bones  that  I  knew  that — as  being  clearly 
labeled  free  flre  zones — were  already  estab- 
lished. And  jrou  could  Just  tell.  It  was  like  a 
ghost  town  in  what  had  been  a  very  produc- 
tive rice-growing  area.  1  mean,  you'd  see 
hundreds  of  acres,  whole  valleys  would  be 
listed  as  a  free  flre  zone  from  the  mouth  of 
the  valley  on  back,  and  hundreds  of  acres 
of  rice  paddles  would  Just  be  stagnant.  The 
villages  woiild  be  deserted.  If  there  was  any- 
thing standing  we'd  bum  them.  The  Instance 
that  I  cited  earlier — where  we  went  behind 
a  wall  of  flre — was  not  a  free  flre  zone,  to  my 
knowledge.  It  was  occupied  by  civilians. 
TTsually  we  used  the  rule-of-thumb  that  If 
the  house  was  occupied,  not  to  bum  It,  If 
there  was  civilians  In  the  house  at  that  very 
moment.  Though  quite  frequently,  a  guy 
would  come  up  behind  a  house,  light  the 
thatch  roof  and  then  walk  around  and  look 
m  the  door  and  see  civilians  there  and  by 
that  time  all  he  could  do  was  tell  them  to 
get  out  because  once  the  thatch  roof  caught 
on  the  house  went  up  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 


Floor.  In  your  whole  year  operating  in  Bin 
Olnh  Province,  during  that  time,  at  one 
time  or  another,  what  per  cent  of  the  prov- 
ince, would  you  say,  had  been  covered  by 
a  free  fire  zone  and  had  been  destroyed  in 
this  way? 

Hassett.  I  couldn't  say.  As  for  destruction. 
It  was  quite  extensive.  As  for  what  was  of- 
ficially listed  as  a  free  flre  zone,  I  couldnt 
say. 

Floor.  Do  you  think  the  piirpose  of  search- 
and-destroy  was  not  Just  to  search  but  sim- 
ply to  destroy?  That  you  started  at  a  free 
fire  zone  and  you'd  go  through  and,  you 
know,  you  bum  everything  there  and  then 
you  move  to  a  free  fire  zone  some  place  else 
and  you  go  and  burn  that  so  that  you  get  the 
people   congregated   around  one   place? 

Hassett.  Roughly  this  Is  what  happens.  Of 
course,  to  my  knowledge,  American  troops 
aren't  equii>ped  to  adequately  search  a  vil- 
lage anyway. 

Floor.  Why  not? 

Hassett.  You  Just  don't  know  what's  In 
it.  I  know  of  one  case  where  In  an  area 
that  was  officially  declared  pacified,  a  man  In 
my  platoon  took  out  a  squad  on  a  short 
patrol,  went  Into  a  village  and  went  Into — 
saw  a  central  rice  storehouse  and  decided 
that  there  was  too  much  rice  In  that  village 
for  the  people  there.  This  was — the  man  was 
fairly  new  In  Vietnam — It  was  a  pacified 
area — the  village  chieftain  and  two  Popular 
Forces  soldiers  came  up  to  him  and  pro- 
tested his  decision.  It  was  also  within  a  week 
or  two  after  the  rice  harvest,  after  a  bi- 
annual rice  harvest,  and  presumably  the 
amount  of  rice  there  had  to  last  the  village 
for  six  months.  This  man  declared  that  there 
was  too  much  rice,  a  helloopter  was  sent 
in  and  the  rice  was  bagged  and  confiscated. 
A  company  commander  and  a  battalion  com- 
mander were  aware  of  this  decision.  They 
were  listening  on  the  radios;  he  was  talking 
to  the   platoon  leader. 

Moderator.  Excuse  me,  we're  going  to  have 
to  move  on  now.  Mr.  Hassett  is  available  for 
interviews. 

KENNETH    CAMPBELL 

Moderator.  The  next  witness  will  be  Ken- 
neth Campbell. 

Campbell.  Good  morning.  My  name  Is 
Kenneth  Campbell.  I  was  a  lance  corporal 
with  the  First  Marine  Division  In  Vietnam. 
I  was  a  forward  observer,  an  artillery  scout 
observer  for  Bravo  Company,  First  Battalion, 
First  Marine  Regiment,  First  Marine  Divi- 
sion. As  a  forward  observer  my  Job  was  to 
support  the  Infantry  company  that  I  was 
attached  to  with  artillery  flre.  As  a  Marine 
fighting  In  Vietnam,  well  prior  to  going  to 
Vietnam.  I  went  through  the  usual  basic 
training  In  the  special  school  for  FOs.  The 
things  that  I  was  taught  were  such  things 
as,  "the  Vietnamese  are  Inferior";  they  were 
constantly  referred  to  as  slant-eyes,  gooks, 
zips:  and  that  there  was  little  distinction 
between  VC  and  svispected  VC.  And  I  was 
also  taught  In  FO  School  that  artillery  was 
the  greatest  killer  on  the  battlefield,  and  I 
was  to  use  this  whenever  possible,  and  use 
It  as  much  as  possible.  In  mid-August  of 
1968  my  company  was  at  a  place  called  Con 
Thien,  which  I  believe  Is  familiar  to  quite  a 
few  people.  In  Con  Thlen  there  Is  an  obser- 
vation post  called  OP  1.  From  this  observa- 
tion post  I  observed  two  villages  north  of 
the  demilitarized  zone.  These  were  not  In 
the  DMZ;  they  were  north  of  It,  actually  In 
the  southern  part  of  North  Vietnam.  I  ob- 
served these  villages  through  a  pair  of  ship's 
binoculars,  which  are  quite  a  bit  more  pow- 
erful than  regular  binoculars;  they  are  20  by 
120  power.  And  these  villages  were  approxi- 
mately ten  miles  away,  but  through  these 
binoculars  I  could  see  them  clearly. 

Upon  observing  these  vllls,  I  went  back  to 
the  F8CC  bunker,  which  Is  the  Flre  Support 
Coordination  Center.  I  went  to  a  lieutenant 
there,   who  was  at  the  time  the  officer  in 
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charge  of  the  bunker.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  mine  because  he  served  as  the  PO 
team's  lieutenant  when  I  first  arrived  in  Viet- 
nam, and  then  he  was  switched  to  the  F8CC 
post'after  I  was  there  for  about  three  or  four 
months.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  saw 
these  vllls  and  asked  to  flre  on  them.  He  gave 
me  permission  to  flre  on  them,  and  I  told  him 
that  they  were — ^that  there  dldnt  seem  to  be 
any  kmd  of  enemy  activity  there.  But  beln« 
as  they  were  in  a  free  fire  zone  I  tbought 
maybe  I  could  flre  on  them.  And  he  said 
yes,  I  could  flre  on  them,  and  a  good  reason 
for  firing  on  them  is  because  they  supply  the 
NVA  with  food  and  support  and  that  they 
were  Indeed  the  enemy  also.  So  I  went  back 
to  the  observation  post  and  I  called  in — di- 
rected— heavy  artillery  on  these  two  villages. 
I  directed  8-lnch  high  explosive  rounds,  176 
nillU  meter  high-explosive  rounds  and  with 
mixed  fuse.  That  is,  a  variable  time  and  quick 
fuse.  The  variable  time  fuse  would  set  the 
round  off  approximately  twenty  meters  above 
the  ground  and  would  send  shrapnel  down 
and  out,  and  the  quick  fuse  would  go  off  on 
the  ground  on  Impact.  I  flred  both  these 
missions,  and  observed  the  firing  and  I  would 
make  the  approximation  of  about  twenty-flve, 
maybe  even  more,  hootches  destroyed,  and  I 
could  actually  see  farmers,  women  and  chil- 
dren, running  from  the  exploding  rounds, 
and  some  of  them  not  making  It.  I  believe 
that  approximately  twenty  people  dldnt 
make  It  to  safety. 
Moderator.  Approximately  when  was  this? 
Campbell.  This  was  In  mld-Augtist  of  1968. 
Moderator.  And  what  did  you  see  when 
you  were  looking  through  those  binoculars? 
Campbell.  Before  I  called  in  the  strike? 
Moderator.  Yes. 

Campbell.  I  saw  two  individual  villages, 
several  thousand  meters  apart,  and  I  saw 
people  walking  through  the  rice  paddles.  It 
looked  like  they  were  working.  There  were 
water  buffalo  walking  through  Just  like  any 
normal  Vietnamese  village. 

Moderator.    Did    you    see    any    arms    or 
ammunition? 
Campbell.  No,  I  didn't. 
Moderator.    How    many    ronnds   did   you 
call  In  on  the  two  villages? 

Campbell.  That's  hard  to  say.  I  called  In 
quite  a  bit.  A  Marine  battery  of  176s  consists 
of  four  guns,  and  I  think  maybe  Including 
the  adjustment  rounds,  maybe  twenty 
rounds  of  176  and  maybe  about  the  same 
number  of  8-lnch.  That's  Including  both 
missions. 

Moderator.  Would  anybody  from  the  press 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Campbell  a  question? 

Floor.  Yea.  He  called  in  this  artillery  flre 
In  August  of  1968.  Here  It  Is  1970,  and  you're 
reporting  It  now  as  something  that  was 
wrong  to  do.  What  happyened  to  you  between 
then  and  now  that  changed  your  attitude 
toward  this? 

Campbell.  Well,  one  thing  that  changed 
my  attitude  toward  It  was  Immediately  after 
firing  I — my  radio  man  was  with  me  at  the 
time,  he  didn't  seem  to  take  to  the  Incident 
too  well,  to  the  actual  firing.  He  didn't  say 
much  but  he  didn't  look  like  he  agreed  very 
much  with  the  Idea,  which  gave  me  second 
thoughts.  And  after  that,  I  thought  quite 
a  bit  about  It  and  I  never  flred  any  more 
missions  on  unarmed  vllls  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  were  supplying  the 
enemy  with  rice.  And  after  I  got  bsick  from 
Vietnam  I  really  started  thinking  heavily 
amout  It.  I  Just  came  to  the  conclusion  It 
was  all  wrong  and  that  I  must  have  been 
temporarily  Insane  to  be  doing  something 
like  that.  But  the  more  I  thought  about  It 
the  more  the  whole  thing  was  Insane;  the 
whole  war  was  Insane  and  this  was  ccKtunon 
procedure  and  for  an  FO  to  wipe  out  a  vlll 
was  one  of  the  biggest  things  he  could  do 
over  there.  One  of  the,  you  know — It  was 
like  an  honor  to  be  able  to  really  wipe  out  a 
vlll  with  artillery  and  to  show  how  great 
destruction  is  with  artillery. 


Floor.  Do  you  consider  this  an  atrocity,  /po: 
Mr.  Campbell?  ^I'l 


n  these   things   continue   to   go   on.   Yes, 
m  definitely  against  these  atrocities  being 


Campbell.  Yes,  I  do. 
Floor.  You  said  that  you  were  told  In 
FO  school  about  the  omnipotence  of  artillery. 
Can  you  think  of  other  ways  m  which  this 
kind  of  doctrine,  this  mystique  was  directed 
at  the  people  tislng  It? 

Campbell.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  the 
question — other  than  the  artillery  schools? 
Floor.  Yes.  Did  they  Indoctrmate  you  In 
the  artillery  school  with  the  idea  that  artil- 
lery is  the  weapon  in  Vietnam,  that  artillery 
and  air  support  are  principal  weapons? 

Campbell.  This  didn't  cease  to  PO  school. 
I  worked  with  officers  In  artillery  at  different 
times  when  I  was  In  Vietnam,  and  this  kind 
of  indoctrination  continued  there.  It  was 
jlone — this  type  of  Indoctrination  was  pushed 
because  they  wanted  us  to  have  pride  in 
the  unit  we  were  In  and  the  type  of  unit 
we  were  In.  So  I  guess  that's  why  they  did  it. 
Floor.  The  other  thing  Is,  who  got  the 
body  cotmt  In  this  particular  incident.  Did 
anyone  get  the  kill  credit  for  It? 

Campbell.  The  artillery  battery  that  fired 
It  got  the  credit. 
Floor.  For  killing  thirty  people,  right? 
Campbell.  Well,  It  was  approximately — ^I 
couldn't   say   thirty,  I'd  approximately   say 
twenty. 

Floor.  How  far  away  was  this  viUage  from 
your  observation  post? 

Campbell.  Approximately  ten  miles. 

Floor.  Ten  miles  away. 

Campbell.  Yes. 

Floor.    So     you     counted     approximately 

twenty  body  count  from 

Campbell.  Ten  miles  away,  that's  correct. 
The  reason  why  I  could  count  so  accurately 
was  like  I  said,  these  binoculars  were  very 
powerful.  They  were  20  by  120  ship's  binocu- 
lars. They  were  not  something  you  could 
handle  with  your  hands.  It  was  built  on  a 
stand,  and  they  were  heavy — they  must  have 
weighed  about  thirty  pounds.  If  you  can 
picture  a  gigantic  pair  of  binoculars  weigh- 
ing thirty  pounds,  they  were  like  a  telescope 
only  with  two  lenses  Instead  of  one. 

Floor.  Con  Thlen,  In  Aug^ust  of  1968,  was  a 
relatively  peaceful  place,  is  that  correct? 

Campbell.  Well,  compared  to  what?  In 
1967  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  activity  going 
on  to  Con  Thlen;  It  was  betog  shelled  daily. 
In  1968  it  wasn't  being  shelled  dally.  It  might 
have  been  being  shelled  every  other  day 
Instead. 

F^ooa.  Olven  that  slituaUon  what  do  you 
think  the  proper  posture  would  have  been 
for  the  artillery  batteries  In  Con  Thien? 

Campbell.  The  artillery  batteries  at  Con 
Thien  should  have  been  firing  at  artillery 
batteries  filing  at  Con  Thlen,  not  firing  at 
villages. 

Floor.  Did  you  always  know  exactly  where 
they  were? 

Campbell.  No,  we  dldnt  but  we  had — I 
don't  know  exactly  how  strong  the  totelll- 
gence,  our  Intelligence,  was,  but  there  was 
always  need  to  be  fixing  at  either  suspected 
NVA  batteries  or  else  known  NVA  battery 
positions.  Even  when  we  knew  where  the 
NVA  battery  positions  were,  we  still  couldnt 
get  them  with  artillery  most  of  the  time 
because  they  draw  all  these  guns  back  into 
their  positions  in  the  hills.  You  could  flre 
as  much  artillery  as  you  wanted.  Most  at 
the  time  it  wouldn't  get  to  them. 

Floor.  Mr.  Campbell,  I'd  be  toterested  to 
your  thoughts  about  the  nature  of  the  war? 
Campbell.  My  personal  thoughts  are  tbeA 
there's  acttially  two  types  of  people  to  the 
TJB.  Forces  in  Vietnam.  Those  who  actively 
participate  to  atrocities  and  those  who  are 
also  taught  this  todoctrtnation  but  don't 
actually  carry  tt  out.  But  they  dont  act 
Against  comznitttog  atroclitles  when  they 
see  them,  because  they  are  convli»ced  that 
this  is  a  necessity  of  war  and  thait  It  happens 
In  every  war.  so  why  should  they  ootne  out 
and  say  something  against  It — that's  the  rea- 


commltted;  I  wish  they  would  be  stopped. 
And  I  hope  that  through  my  testimony  and 
the  testimony  of  the  other  people  here  at 
this  commiasloa,  maybe  the  American  peo- 
ple will  wake  up  and  realize  these  things 
are  actually  being  committed  and  that  this 
isn't  some  fantasy  story  being  concocted 
Just  to  get  people  like  Lieutenant  Calley  off 
the  hook.  These  things  are  being  committed. 
Moderator.  In  the  Interests  of  time  we're 
going  to  move  on  to  the  next  witness.  Will 
you  save  your  questions  for  Mr.  Campbell 
until  the  end? 

SAM    RANKIN 

Rankin.  My  name  is  Sam  Rankin.  I'm  from 
Billings,  Montana.  I  served  in  the  Peiwe 
Corps,  1966-1967,  In  India,  graduated  from 
Eastern  Montana  College  In  1968,  was  drafted 
shortly  thereafter.  I  was  a  combat  medic  with 
the  199th  Infantry  Brigade  to  Vietnam. 
199th  was  stationed  right  outside  of  Saigon. 
The  incident  I'm  going  to  relate  to  you  this 
morning  Is  one  in  which  a  hamlet  In  the 
Delta,  about  15  miles  south  of  S«klgon. 

We — on  the  night  of  June  14,  1969,  thafs 
on  a  night  ambush — ^under  the  Impression 
that  there  was  a  VC  force  that  was  going  to 
try  and  cross  the  river  and  come  toto  this 
hamlet  to  get  supplies,  so  the  captain  of  the 
company  stationed  two  platoons  on  each 
side  of  the  village  and  another  where  they 
thought  the  VC  unit  would  cross  the  river 
and  I  was  at  the  spot  where  they  thought 
they  would  cross  the  river.  As  It  turned  out — 
I  feel  It's  relevant  to  make  the  parallel  be- 
tween Army  Intelligence  with  this  prisoner 
of  war  thing  In  Vietnam  about  a  week  or  so 
ago — Intelligence  reports  were  approximately 
about  three  weeks  old  as  we  found  out  about 
after  this  whole  thing  happened.  Anyway, 
we  were  under  the  impression  that  there 
was  a  VC  unit  In  that  area  and  we  were  all 
ready  for  It. 

We  were  waiting  to  move  Into  our  final 
positions  and  while  It  got  dark.  And  flnally 
the  two  platoons  upon  each  side  of  the  vil- 
lage started  moving  Into  position  and  from 
a  separate  part  of  Nlppo  Palm,  a  Jungle  which 
was  separate  from  the  village,  they  received 
about  ten  to  twelve  of  AK  lire.  No  one  was 
wounded,  no  one  was  killed — they  took  no 
casualties  whatsoever.  Of  course,  the  first 
two  platoons  dldnt  know  quite  what  was 
going  on.  They  couldn't  see  where  It  was 
comtog  from  and  so  on.  They  started  shoot- 
ing at  the  village.  Just  a  few  rounds.  Just  to 
see  what  would  happen,  see  If  they  could  get 
any  return  flre  to  be  able  to  tell  where  It 
was  coming  from.  They  didn't  receive  any 
flre.  They  called  the  captain  who  was  with 
my  platoon,  and  asked  him  what  to  do,  of 
course,  and  he  said  well,  get  the  star  light 
scopes  which  Is  a  thing  In  Viet  Nam  which 
takes  the  available  light  and  It  makes  it  real 
magnified  so  you  could  see  in  the  dark  if 
there's  any  light  at  all.  And  they  saw  a  lot 
of  movement  In  the  village. 

Everyone  was  under  the  Impression,  espe- 
cially that  close  to  Saigon  that  all  the 
hootches,  whenever  there's  a  flre  flght  or 
any  kind  of  flrlng  around,  at  people  supposed 
to  get  Into  their  bunkers  Inside  the  hootches. 
Everyone  thought  this  was  kind  of  funny — 
this  was  the  rationale  later — and  we  thought 
that  the  VC  were  moving  through  the  vil- 
lage when  they  saw  all  this  movement. 
Naturally  they  assumed  it  to  be  the  VC  unit. 
The  captain  got  on  the  horn — radio  and 
called  the  battalion  commander  and  asked 
permission  to  get  two  gun  ships  In  and  per- 
mission was  granted.  The  gun  ships  were 
overhead  shortly  thereafter.  We  still  had 
received  no  flre  from  the  village. 

Along  with  the  gun  ships  there  was  a  fire- 
fly, which  has  a  giant  spotlight  on  the  side 
and  he  flew  around  and  every  so  often  he 
would  turn  It  on  and  there  was  deflnltely  a 
lot    of    movement.    So    the    CO    gave    the 
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okay  for  them  to  strafe  the  village  with  the 
giinshlps  and  they  made  about  three  or  four 
runs  firing  mini  gun  fire  and  2.76  rockets 
Into  the  village.  And  of  course,  the  hootches 
started  to  burn.  I  was  about  1,000  meters 
away  and  I  could"  see  the  people  running 
about  the  village  as  silhouettes.  Then  the 
Infantry  unit  opened  up  Indiscriminately  in 
the  village,  not  heavy  flre  but  the  M-16 
machine  gun  fire  and  M-16  rounds  and  a 
few  M-79  grenades.  Then  the  gunshlps  came 
back  In  and  expelled  their  load  until  they 
had  Just  enough  to  get  back  to  their  base 
camps  and  they  asked  us  If  we  wanted  them 
to  come  back  and  we  said  no,  that  there 
wasn't  much  to  come  back  for. 

The  village  was  Just  about  destroyed  by 
then.  The  next  monUng  the  two  platoons 
that  were  on  either  side  of  the  village  were 
called  back  and  the  third  platoon  went 
In  to  survey  the  damage  with  the  captain. 
I  was  the  only  medic  along — senior  medic — 
and  there  was  quite  a  few  wounded  people. 
The  serious  ones  had  already  gone  to  our 
base  camps  to  be  treated  by  our  medical 
facilities.  And  we  had  to  police  up  the 
bodies,  pick  them  up,  and  help  the  villagers 
— they  were  all  crying  and  coming  at  us  and 
talking  to  UB — I  suppose  they  were  asking 
us  why  we  did  It  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
I  counted  about  fifteen  myself.  Mostly  chil- 
dren and  old  women.  I  found  out  later  that 
aU  the  villagers  did  have  IDs  and  that  they 
all  did  live  there. 

There  was  two  that  were  in  doubt,  but 
most  of  the  villagers  verified  that  they  were 
inhabitants  and  had  lost  their  IDs  or  some 
such  thing.  So  It  turned  out  that  there  was 
no  VC  unit  in  that  area.  We  also  looked  for 
the  expended  AK  rounds  and  any  AK 
weapons,  and  found  nothing  whatsoever  the 
next  morning  at  all.  In  fact,  the  captain 
called  the  three  lieutenants  and  told  them 
to  collect  all  the  souvenir  AK  rounds  from 
the  troops.  Whether  they  were  used  in  the 
subsequent  Investigation,  which  did  take 
place,  Im  not  sure,  but  I  think  they  were. 
We  were  also  told  not  to  discuss  this  in- 
cident untu  the  Investigation  took  place.  It 
was  obvious  that  there  had  been  a  big  mis- 
take and  everyone  was  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  going  to  be  an  investigation. 
The  thing  I  heard  about  how  the  investiga- 
tion turned  out— it— this  is  hearsay— that 
the  battalion  commander  was  transferred. 
Now  whether  he  was  promoted  or  demoted 
in  that  move  I  don't  know,  but  he  did  leave 
shortly  thereafter.  And  that  was  the  last 
of  this — as  far  as  anything  official. 

MoDKBATOB.  Could  you  speU  the  name  of 
the  village  and  give  us  It's  approximate  loca- 
tion? 

Bankin.  Can  Olouc,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Saigon— It's 

Moderator.  What  was  the  date  again 
please? 

Rankik.  The  14th  of  July. 

Floor.  What  year? 

Rankin.    1069. 

MoDKRATOR.  What  was  the  official  body 
count  recorded  that  day? 

Rankin.  Well,  they  never  did  call  in  a  body 
count.  Through  the  medical  facilities,  which 
was  what  I  was  concerned  with,  they  even- 
tually did  get  an  official  twenty-three  dead, 
but  I  don't  believe  they  ever  did  call  It  In 
as  body  count  as  such. 

Moderator.  What  was  the  reaction  of  the 
men  In  your  platoon— you  were  the  men 
that  actually  went  In  and  counted  bodies. 
What  was  the  reacUon  among  those  men? 

Rankin.  It  may  sound  trite,  but  disbelief. 
I'd  only  been  In  the  country  about  three 
months  and  I  really  didn't  know  this  thing— 
what  a  mlstoke  it  was,  until  November  when 
I  heard  Captain  Medina  on  the  radio  in  Viet- 
nam staUng  some  particulars  about  the  My 
Lai  Incident.  I  realized  then  that  this  thing 
did  happen  quite  a  bit  and  that — I  was  In  the 
rear  at  that  time,  and  I  talked  to  quite  a  few 


of  the  soldiers,  and  it  does  happen  quite  a 
bit.  So  at  the  time — not  much — I  thought 
that  was  war — these  things  happen,  but 
later  on  I  realized  what  a  mistake  It  was. 

Moderator.  In  your  experience  as  a  medic 
with  infantry  units,  did  you  ever  have  oc- 
casion to  see  how  prisoners  or  detainees  were 
treated? 

Rankin.  Yes,  I  was  a  medic  with  Ameri- 
can advisers — I  believe  It's  called  the  Phoe- 
nix program.  We  went  out  on  helicopters 
about  twenty  strong,  mostly  Infantry  and 
maybe  a  few  military  and  Intelligence  offi- 
cers, where  there  were  supposed  to  be  sus- 
pected VC  holding  out — Just  one  or  two  In 
deserted  villages  and  so  on.  We  dropped  down 
and  would  get  them.  And  the  military  In- 
telligence officers  would  treat  them  fairly 
rough — rough  up,  hit  them,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth,  kick  them;  i  never  saw  anyone 
murdered  or  extreme  torture  methods  my- 
self, but  they  definitely  didn't  treat  them. 
I'm  sure,  according  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion and  so  on  and  so  forth — what  they  were 
supposed  to  follow. 

Moderator.  Okay.  Would  members  of  the 
press  like  to  ask  Mr.  Rankin  some  questions? 
We'll  move  on  to  the  next  witness,  then. 

PHILIP  wingenbach 

Wdjcenbach.  My  name  is  Philip  Wingen- 
bach, I'm  from  BuiTalo,  New  York,  I  spent 
two  years  In  the  Army — August,  1967,  to 
August,  1969.  I  was  a  paititrooper,  I  was  a 
medic  with  the  173rd  Airborne.  While  with 
them  I  served  with  the  3rd  Battalion,  503rd 
Infantry  and  E  Troop  17  Cav  Like  a  Rat 
patrol.  Gun  Jeeps.  In  February  1969 — It  was 
during  Tet.  the  Tet  holiday,  their  big  New 
Year  holiday,  and  we  were  headed  from  Bay 
Lok,  the  173rd  base  camp  right  next  to  Bay 
Lok  city,  to  an  engineer  compound  which 
was  about  five  miles  down  the  road.  While 
we  were  going  through  the  city,  people  were 
celebrating,  a  lot  of  people  drunk,  and  you 
know,  having  a  good  time,  blowing  fire 
crackers  off  which  they  always  do  during 
Tet.  We  were  leaving  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  and  there  were  people  blowing  fire 
crackers  off  and  our  second  man  in  the  sec- 
ond Jeep  opened  up  on  the  village  with  a 
.50  caliber  machine  gun.  As  soon  as  he 
started  firing,  everyone  else   started  firing. 

There  was  eight  guns  used — four  M.16 
machine  guns,  two  .50  caliber  machine  guns, 
and  everyone  had  .79  grenade  laimchers.  We 
opened  up  on  them  for  about  twenty,  thirty 
seconds  as  we  rode  by.  After  we  got  past 
the  village,  we  stopped  and  we  went  back. 
There  were  people  coming  out  of  the 
hootches  screaming,  crying,  "No  VC,  No  VC. 
We're  not  Vietcong."  We  went  up  to  them 
and  there  were  people  laying  Inside  the  first 
four  hootches  In  the  village.  Dead  children, 
women,  men — we  didn't  count — we  didn't 
even  stick  around,  because  we  knew  what 
would  happen. 

Guys  in  my  unit  Just  wanted  to  kill  peo- 
ple, that's  the  way  the  173rd  was.  They  don't 
care  who  they  kill,  as  long  as  they're  Viet- 
namese, or  gooks.  as  we  called  them.  So.  we 
left  their  village.  The  chief  of  the  village 
made  a  complaint  to  Mac  Vee:  Military  As- 
sistance Command  In  Bay  Lok  City,  and  they 
brought  it  up  to  the  colonel  of  the  3rd, 
603rd  battalion,  who  was  In  charge  of  the 
17th  Cav.,  It  was  a  task  force.  And  It  was 
Just  whitewashed.  All  the  guys  in  the  platoon 
got  together  and,  you  know,  said,  we  were 
fired  upon.  You  know.  Those  firecrackers 
were  AKs.  There  were  no  weapons  found  in 
the  village  at  all.  Every  person  had  died.  The 
village  chief — count  was  eighteen,  that  they 
said,  and  there  were  six  wounded.  There  was 
no  weapons  found.  Every  person  that  died 
had  an  ID  card  and  they  Just  whitewashed 
It.  In  the  morning  they  called  In  every  man 
to  the  battalion  commander,  one  by  one.  In 
this  Inquiry.  In  the  morning  before  every- 
one vent  In.  the  platoon  serge&nt  bad  said 
at  a  formation,  "You  guys  Jiist  remMnl^cr 


the  right  story,"  and  that  was  it,  and  It  was 
imderstood.  Nobody  wanted  to  Incriminate 
themselves  so  It  was  whitewashed. 

Moderator.  Phil,  I'd  like  to  try  and  empha- 
size one  point.  Did  you  or  were  you  aware 
at  all  that  you  had  received  any  enemy  fire, 
or  was  there  any  resistance  flre? 

WiNCCNBACR.  We  said  there  was.  We  knew 
there  wasn't.  It  was  Just  a  thing.  One  guy 
started  It  and  the  rest  of  the  guys  started  It. 
The  platoon  leader  had  no  control  over  his 
platoon  now.   Anyone  could  start  shooting 
their  weapons  and  everyone  else  got  Into  the 
act  because — you  know,  it  was  fun,  it  was 
fun  to  shoot  people.  That  was  the  thing  with 
the  I'TSrd:    they  loved  to  kill.  They  had  a 
big  record  over  there.  They  were  the  first 
unit  In  Vietnam.  When  they  first  went  over 
there — from  stories  I  heard  from  guys,  they 
used  to — all  the  prisoners  or  all  their  body 
count,  they  used  to  take  the  patch  and  nail 
them  Into  their  foreheads  to  let  the  Viet 
Cong  know  who  killed  them. 
P'LooR.  When  did  this  happen? 
WiNOXNBACH.  This  happened  in  February 
1969,  right  during  Tet. 
Floor.  Did  you  fire  Into  that  crowd? 
WoroENBACTi.  Yes,  I  did. 
Floor.  Have  you  told  this  story  before  any- 
where? 
WiNOBNBACH.  No,  I  haven't. 
Floor.  Why  have  you  waited  until  now? 
Wingenbach.  I  was  Indoctrinated  pretty 
good  through  paratrooper  school.  And  when 
I  got  over  there,  all  the  guys  over  there — 
gooks  were  gooks  and  you  killed  them.  That's 
what  they  were  for.  So  we  did  It.  I  didn't 
really  bother  me  at  the  time.  It  didn't  bother 
me  tmtll  I  started  thinking  what  really  hap- 
pened. 

Moderator.  Excuse  me.  Perhaps  we  can 
continue  with  the  questioning  after  Mr. 
Wingenbach  has  finished  his  testimony.  He 
has  two  more  Incidents  to  relate.  You  were 
a  medic  over  there,  Phil.  Did  you  have  occa- 
sion to  treat  any  wounded  prisoners? 

Wingenbach.  In  December  1968,  I  dont 
know  the  exact  date.  It  was  about  the  first 
part  of  the  month.  We  were  in  a  short  fire 
fight.  Like  In  about  twenty  seconds  they 
took  four  prisoners — we  took  our  prisoners — 
and  three  were  killed.  I  was  working  on  two 
of  the  Viet  Cong  that  we  had  shot,  supposedly 
Viet  Cong.  They  had  weapons  so  I  guess  they 
were.  The  platoon  leader  comes  up  to  me 
and  goes,  "It  would  be  nice  If  those  guys 
could  die.  You  know,  they  got  pretty  thin 
arteries  there."  I  told  him,  "If  you  want  to"— 
I  had  Just  gotten  in  the  country  and  It  was 
like  the  first  action  I  had  been  In  and  It  was 
different  shooting  someone.  It  was  pretty 
easy  to  shoot  someone  but  to  look  somebody 
in  the  face  and  cut  their  arteries,  I  couldn't 
do  it.  So  I  told  him  to  do  It  himself.  I  guess 
he  didn't  have  the  guts  either.  He  called  In 
the  choppers  and  we  evacuated  our  prisoners. 
Moderator.  You  have  another  Incident  re- 
garding a  Montagnard  village  that  you 
engaged? 

WINGENBACH.  In  April  of  1969  we  were 
going  down  a  road  about  eighty  miles  west 
of  Phan  Rang  and  we  had  three  gun  Jeeps. 
I  was  in  the  middle  gun  Jeep  and  there  were 
two  In  the  front.  We  were  about  fifty  yards 
apart.  Supposedly,  the  rear  gun  Jeep  got 
one  round  of  fire  from  this  area  of  a  village. 
The  first  front  two  gun  Jeeps  didn't  hear 
anything.  They  started  firing  so  we  came 
back  and  the  lieutenant  ordered  the  guys  to 
go  In.  I  stayed  on  the  road.  I  didn't  go  in 
with  them.  The  Just  fired  Indiscriminately 
into  hootches.  No  one  was  killed;  nobody  was 
In  the  vUlage.  There  were  livestock  there. 
We  found  three  old  women  In  the  field  and 
an  old  man,  that's  It.  No  weapons,  no 
nothing.  We  burned  every  hootch  down  and 
killed  all  their  livestock  which  was  about 
three  water  buffalo,  chickens,  and  a  couple 
of  pigs. 
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For  no  reason  at  all?  Had  you 


Moderator 
received  any- 

WiNGENBACH.  A  rear  gun  Jeep 

Moderator.  One  round 

Wingenbach.  Supposedly  we  had  received 
one  round.  No  one  heard  it — except  the  three 
guys  on  that  gun  Jeep.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
I  don't  know. 

Floor.  What  was  the  name  of  your  unit? 

Wingenbach.  173rd  Airborne  Brigade.  Also 
In  May  1968.  seven  Viet  Cong  were  killed  in 
an  ambush  early  In  the  morning  and  we  were 
sent  to  pick  up  the  bodies  and — well,  to 
guard  them  while  the  Infantry  unit  was  sur- 
veying the  area.  While  we're  guarding  them 
a  platoon  sergeant  and  a  couple  of  other 
guys  were  stringing  the  guys  with  ropes,  the 
dead  bodies,  hanging  them  around  the  neck, 
from  the  feet — they  were  naked  bodies — in 
the  trees  and  taking  pictures  of  them  in  the 
classical  hunter  pose,  you  know  with  your 
foot  on  top  of  his  body.  "Take  that  picture." 
That's  what  they  were  doing.  I  think — I'm 
not  sure — we  dropped  the  bodies  off  between 
an  ARVN  compound  and  a  173rd  Airborne 
compound,  the  3rd  Battalion  compound.  I 
think — I'm  not  sure — they  took  the  bodies 
downtown  and  laid  them  out  on  the  sidewalk 
to  show  the  people  what  happens  to  Viet 
Cong.  They  were  multUated  bodies  com- 
pletely mutilated. 

Moderator.  Excuse  me,  Phil — ^in  the  inci- 
dents you're  relating,  were  there  officers  pres- 
ent? Were  there  people  In  a  responsible  posi- 
tion who  would  be  controlling  these  types  of 
actions? 

Wingenbach.  Yes.  there  were.  Officers  loved 
to  kill,  too.  They  didn't — no  one  cared.  Any 
Vietnamese  was  a  gook  or  a  Viet  Cong.  They 
didn't  tell  a  difference. 

Moderator.  I  think  we  can  take  questions 
from  the  press  right  now. 

Floor.  Was  there  ever  any  conscious  at- 
tempt to  put  killer-type  personalities  or  per- 
sonalities who  might  be  more  prone  to  being 
ruthless  in  units  like  the  173rd? 

Wingenbach.  The  173rd  was  an  airborne 
unit  and  airborne-qualified  people  went  Into 
it.  The  airborne  training  you  get  is  so  in- 
doctrinated. It's  Just  a  kill.  kHl.  kill  thing. 
The  three  weeks  you  go  through  in  Jump 
school— you  know,  it's  always  "The  alrborne's 
got  to  be  the  best.  It's  got  to  be  the  best  and 
you  got  to  have  the  most  body  count  and  you 
got  to  kill  the  most  .  .  ."  And  you  got  to  be 
the  hardest,  you  know?  "Airborne",  and 
that's  the  airborne  mentality. 

Floor.  Were  any  of  the  troops  under  the 
influence  of  marijuana? 

Wingenbach.  Yeah,  a  lot.  During  these  in- 
cidents, no,  they  weren't,  but  during  the  year 
I  was  over  there,  173rd  had  a  lot  of  people 
smoking  grass,  that's  for  sure. 

Floor.  What  about  legal  counsel?  Are  you 
under  legal  counsel  now? 

Wingenbach.  No,  I'm  not. 

Floor.  Is  It  too  late  now  to  be  brought  up 
on  charges? 

Moderator.  These  gentlemen  are  civilians 
and  they  don't  come  under  military  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Floor.  You  have  no  counsel? 

Moderator.  Yes,  we  do. 

Floor.  What's  the  name  of  your  counsel? 

Tod  Ensign.  I'm  an  attorney. 

Floor.  You  represent  the  group? 

Ensign.  I  represent  them  only  in  the  sense 
that  I'm  safeguarding  their  legal  rights. 

Floor.  They  are  Immune  from  prosecution 
now,  Is  that  correct? 

Ensign.  Yes.  Under  existing  law  there  is  no 
Jurisdiction  once  persons  have  terminated 
from  active  service.  And  I  think  I'll  point  out 
here  Just  briefly,  that  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  try  civilians,  the  government,  as  you'll  see 
from  the  three  days  of  hearings,  would  have 
to  try  thousands,  tens  of  thousaiuU  of  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Floor.  What's  the  motivation  to  speak  now 


instead  of  at  that  time?  That  you're  immune 
from  prosecution  now?  Everybody  has  been 
asking  "Why  now?"  Is  this  the  reason? 

T.  Gbottths  Ellison.  That's  not  neces- 
sarily true  because  one  of  the  things,  especial- 
ly in  the  units  I  served  In  throughout  the 
Marine  Corps.  Is  that  enlisted  personnel  are 
told  time  and  time  again  never  to  question 
orders.  "Follow  through  the  orders."  If  you 
have  any  questions  after  following  through 
the  order,  whether  it  may  be  lawful  or  not, 
then  ask  the  question.  Now  a  lot  of  us  asked 
questions  after  we  followed  those  orders,  but 
there  was  usually  no  follow-up,  no  investiga- 
tions, nothing  else.  After  the  act  has_  been 
committed,  most  everyone  tends  to  forget 
about  it. 

LARRY    ROTTMANN 

Moderator.  We'll  again  move  on  to  the 
next  witness.  Mr.  Larry  Rottmann. 

Floor.  Where  are  you  from.  Mr.  Rottmann? 

Rottmann.  My  name  is  Larry  Rottmann, 
Columbia,  Missouri.  Friday,  August  the  13th. 
1965.  I  enlisted  in  the  Army.  After  approxi- 
mately a  year  I  went  to  Infantry  Officer  Can- 
didate School.  From  the  period  June  5.  1967 
to  March  26.  1968,  I  served  as  the  informa- 
tion officer  for  the  25th  Infantry  Division, 
based  at  Cu  Chi,  Vietnam.  My  duties  during 
this  period  were  to  be  officer  in  charge  of 
the  division  newspaper,  division  magazine, 
division  radio  and  television  show,  all  other 
25th  Infantry  Division  Information-dissemi- 
nating means.  During  this  time  I  was  also 
the  escort  officer  for  visiting  newsmen  In- 
cluding network  television  crews,  which  any 
of  you  who  have  been  there  know  means 
spending  a  lot  of  time  In  the  field  because  as 
soon  as  ihe  Information  personnel  come  to 
the  division,  the  first  thing  they  want  to 
know  Is.  "Where's  the  action?"  While  serving 
In  Vietnam  I  was  awarded  the  bronze  star 
and  purple  heart.  I  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  active  duty  as  a  first  lieutenant 
on  March  26,  1968.  I'm  the  author  of  the 
25th  Infantry  Division  of  Vietnam:  A  Com- 
bat History,  published  by  McCall's  Corpora- 
tion, and  a  contributor  to  a  book  titled  The 
Indochina  Story,  a  documentation  of  the 
war  in  South-east  Asia  by  the  Committee  of 
Concerned  AsUn  Scholars  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  my  assignment, 
which  was  one  of  McCusker's  sub-lieutenants 
in  the  Information  Office  at  the  division, 
I'm  able  to  verify  a  great  deal  the  things  he 
said  about  procedures  and  information  busi- 
ness. Ill  Just  take  a  few  minutes  to  talk 
about  one  particular  operation  which  all  of 
you  are  acquainted  with,  that  Iseing  Opera- 
tion Junction  City.  It  began  February  22, 
1967.  and  concluded  May  16  of  the  same  year. 
Although  I  did  arrive  In  Vietnam  In  June 
of  1967.  a  month  after  the  conclusion  of  that 
operation.  I  had  many  first-hand  oppwr- 
tunltles  to  visit  War  Zone  C,  In  particular 
Tay  Ninh  Province  where  the  bulk  of  that 
action  occurred. 

By  June  of  1967  the  entire  nlne-hTindred- 
square-mlle  Elephant  Bar  area  had  been 
declared  a  free  fire  zone,  meaning  that  any- 
thing that  moved  In  it  would  be  shot, 
burned,  or  killed.  Flying  over  that  area  in 
helicopters  I  could  see  how  the  defoliation 
had  reduced  the  Jungle  to  Just  barren  soil 
and  dead  trees.  You  probably  all  know  how 
a  typical  operation  of  this  kind  occurs,  with 
air  strikes  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  ni  Just 
give  you  a  few  figures.  The  Operation  Junc- 
tion City  for  the  26th  Infantry  Division 
began  with  B-52  bomb  raids  which  dropped 
a  total  of  16,000  two  hundred,  five  hundred 
pound  bombs.  There  were  also  1,757  air  sup- 
port sorties  by  Phantom  and  Sky  Hawk 
attack  bombers.  The  jets  expended  1 ,648  tons 
of  napalm,  1,104  tons  of  other  kinds  of 
bombs,  and  countless  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  2.75  rockets  and  machlnegun  flre. 

After    the    prepplng,    the    objects    to    be 


searched  for  by  the  ground  crews:  they 
looked  for  weapons,  foodstuffs,  medical  sup- 
plies, bunkers,  tunnels,  or  anything  that 
could  be  of  use  to  the  enemy.  Vlllagee,  ham- 
lets, or  any  other  signs  of  life  were  to  be 
completely  destroyed.  Houses  were  burned, 
food  confiscated,  poisoned  or  urinated  on- 
household  items  smashed,  livestock  kiUed 
or  mutilated,  banana  trees  and  gardens 
destroyed,  burned,  uprooted.  Twenty-one  vil- 
lages in  Tay  Ninh  Province  were  destroyed 
during  this  operation:  Af  Tral  Val  Za- 
met— and  I  won't  go  through  all  of  them  I 
have  a  list  of  twenty-one  if  you're  Interested 
You  can  see  them.  I  brought  the  map  with 
me.  the  Joint  Operations  Ground  Map  which 
you  can  obtain  from  the  government  map 
bureau,  number  1501GNC487  which  Is  stand- 
ard issue  to  aU  ground  combat  units  I  have 
the  map  here.  I'U  be  glad  to  show  it  to 
anybody,  as  well  as  the  villages,  later  on 
Oil    the   censorship   iuelf.   we   don't   have 

i^  ?^.  ^°"  ^  P*"^  ^'^^  o^  '•li'ngs  that 
never  left  my  office.  In  other  wokIs  IX 
McCusker  had  written  a  story  at  brigade 
or  battauon  level  and  it  got  as  far  as  i^ 
If  it  got  through  his  PIO  at  that  level  and 
ri'fr^i  ?^*  commander,  if  it  somehow 
^^^^  «^*  "P  ^  men-theee  are  thlZ 
Of  th^V^'^  ^^"^  "^^'^  through.  Now  so^ 
of  this  U  changed,  which  you'll  recoenlze 

in^'^lf  *"  ""  ^  •'^''  1968-Mar^i9M; 
ineff^tiveness  or  mistakes  of  the  Armv  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam;  handlinTpro^- 
essing.  interrogation  or  treatment  ^Po^vs- 
iJttn  >f'^^^^'''^'  ''**  °^  ^"^^  throwers  either 
o™  fi^v,"!"  t'^l^-'^ounted;  use  of  lethal 
^  ^=  f  ^^^  ^'^'  gas-dispensing  methods  or 
gas  masks;  young  VC.  female  VC;  Huey  Co- 
bra helicopters;  information  on  the  size 
accuracy,  range  or  effects  of  enemy  122-mUll- 

Sf. '?''"^=  '^^^  ^««  malfunction^ 
deficiencies;  extent  or  damage  of  U.S.  casuai- 
ties  from  enemy  attacks;  any  atory  concern- 
ing  enemy  tenacity,  courage  or  inTenX" 
U^^rtJ''.''-^-  P^'^o'^^l  and  VletS^: 
of  US  ,^nt"**  °I  P?*  °'  *^"K«'  conduit 
Se  CIA^  ^^T.'^"*'^^'  anything  about 
Protect  Ph^nf^'^'^Pp'^''*'*  a'^tivltles  like 
fJ^^^TT^  ^''"'  "■  *"■  A««rlcan:  anythlnK 
about  U.S.  activities  m  Cambodia  and  S 
And  to  pause  here  for  a  few  mlnutMi 

he  U^t'lS'sTV'^"*'"''"*  «  *^«  ^  for 
r«mS^f  il***^  ^  '^'^«  incursions  Into 
Cambodu  although  not  any  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  klcks-kUometers-but  It  wL  a  very 
frequent  occurrence. 

nf^Q  '^f.''^"?  *""°"=  ambushes  or  defeats 
of  y.S^unlts:  bulldozing,  burning,  or  othe- 
destruction  of  Vietnamese  village  or  ham- 
lets; anything  about  troop  morale,  pro  or 
con;  information  about  captured  enemy 
materiel  was  that  of  U.S.  manufacture^ 
weapons,  food,  clothing.  PlayHoy  magazines- 
the  term  "NFL":  napalm;  enemy  armor  or 
heUoopters. 

One  other  thing  I  want  to  bring  up  Is  that 
we've  had  a  lot  of  Ulk  about  the  body  count 
who  ordered  the  body  count,  where'd  the 
body  count  come  from,  who  have  the  orders 
to  collect  the  bodies.  As  of  March,  1968  It  was 
official  MACV  policy— MACV  being  the  B«ll- 
tary  Advisory  Command  Vietnam— no  matter 
how  little  contact  was  made  during  any 
given  week,  VC  losses  would  always  be  at 
least  two  thousand  KIA  per  week.  That  figure 
has  since  been  downgraded  as  you  probably 
know  to  one  thousand.  One  thousand  Is  the 
magic  figure,  gentlemen.  No  U.S.  killed  in 
any  given  week,  but  therell  always  be  at  least 
a  thoxisand.  Check  it  out. 

To  meet  this  figure  each  division  was  given 
an  unofflcUU  but  very  real  quota  of  VC  to 
report  killed.  During  a  vUlt  by  General  West- 
moreland In  1968,  Just  the  week  following 
the  beginning  of  Tet,  I  heard  him  tell  the 
commanding  general  of  the  25th  Infantry 
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Division  that  tbe  26th  Infantry  Division 
needed  to  put  more  emphasis  on  "body 
count" — that's  a  quote — "bodies,"  end  quote. 
The  commanding  general  of  the  division 
passed  on  the  pressure  to  brigade  command- 
ers who  passed  on  to  battalion  commanders 
to  company  commanders  to  platoon  leaders, 
squad  leaders,  and  on  down  until  every  man 
was  aSected  by  this  body  count  obsession. 

Some  U.S.  units  have  large  scoreboards  on 
which  the  body  count  Is  kept.  The  unit  that 
reports  the  highest  body  count  gets  public 
commendation.  The  soldier  who  kills  the 
most  VC  by  himself  often  gets  an  in-country 
R  and  R  to  Vung  Tau.  or  even  out-country 
to  Australia  or  Hong  Kong.  I  have  seen  OIs 
in  the  field  get  In  fistflghts  over  who  shot 
what  VC,  since  the  reward  could  be  five  days 
In  Honolulu  with  the  wife  and  kids.  I've 
seen  Instances  of  doubling,  tripling,  quad- 
rupling, etc.,  Just  on  tuid  on  and  on,  of 
enemy  bodies.  I've  seen  accidental  and  delib- 
erate killing  of  women  and  children  counted 
as  bodies.  I've  seen  water  buffaloes  and  mon- 
keys counted  as  bodies,  and  many  times  I've 
seen  bodies  counted  where  there  weren't  any 
bodies  at  all.  I  have  had  MACV  officials  call 
me  back  after  submission  of  the  Daily  Situa- 
tion Report— sit  rep — and  urge  me  to  quote 
"dig  up  a  few  more  bodies,"  end  quote,  we 
don't  care  how.  And  that  does  include  digging 
them  up :  if  you  know  where  some  are  burled, 
go  out,  dig  them  up  and  count  them.  "Ihis 
had  happened  many  times. 

We're  just  about  out  of  time.  I  want  to 
bring  up  one  further  point.  Many  people 
here  have  asked  guys  on  the  panel:  "This 
happened  last  year,  two  years  ago,  three 
years  ago— why?  How  oome  you  bring  It  up 
now?  Why  did  you  sit  on  It?"  WeU,  after 
the  first  year  If  you  come  back,  after  the 
first  year  it's  like  shock,  you  know.  Like  you 
want  to  forget,  like  you  dont  want  to  talk 
about  it,  like  you  dont  want  to  think  about 
it.  Like  how  many  Vietnam  veterans  do  you 
know  who've  had  martial  troubles,  pey- 
cblatrlo  problems?  You  Just  don't  want  it  to 
hi^ipen — you  Just  want  to  wipe  that  all  out 
of  your  mind.  But  then  after  about  a  year 
it  starts  bugging  you  and  you  have  to  talk 
to  somebody  about  it.  So  you  begin  by  talk- 
ing to  your  friends.  If  they're  not  receptive, 
you  Just  keep  talking  to  wider  and  wider 
audiences.  You  talk  as  far  as  you  can,  you 
talk  to  as  many  people  as  you  can.  You  try 
to  gat  the  word  out,  you  try  to  clear  your 
bead.  Why  do  we  speak  up  at  all?  Because 
we  cant  sleep  at  night,  that's  why.  Be- 
cause we  cant  sleep.  Because  we  can't  go  to 
John  Wayne  movies  any  more  and  not  cry. 
These  are  grown  men  we're  talking  about, 
men  with  real  feelings,  men  who  know  what 
they  did,  what  they  participated  In,  but 
cant  help  themselves  for  feeling  badly  about 
It.  It's  the  way  it  is. 

A  really  significant  incident  to  point  this 
out  occurred  on  the  Vietnam  vets'  march 
over  Labor  Day  from  Harrlsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Valley  Forge.  That's  probably 
one  of  the  best-kept  secrets  In  the  whole 
world,  but  one  hundred  fifty  Vietnam  vet- 
erans marched  that  ninety  miles  on  a  black- 
top road  on  a  simulated  search  and  destroy 
mission.  One  night  I  woke  rip — as  is  usual — 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  couldnt  sleep. 
Everybody  was  sleeping  in  sleeping  bags  and 
blankets  all  over  this  farmer's  field — and 
I  walked  over  to  the  can.  As  I  walked,  I 
walked  through  one  hundred  and  fifty  guys 
moaning,  tossing,  rolling,  sitting  up  in  their 
beds,  smoking,  doing  anything  they  could 
to  try  to  keep  their  mind  off  of  It.  We  speak 
now  because  we  have  to,  it's  as  simple  as 
that. 

I'd  like  to  close  what  I  have  to  say  with 
this  thing  that  I  wrote.  Maybe  itll  help 
clear  something  up  for  you.  I  dont  read  It 
because  I  think  It's  great  literature,  but 
It's  sort  of  like  real  history.  It's  something 
that  I'd  Uke  to  read.  It's  enUtled  "We  Are 
All  Lieutenant  Galley." 


"If  you  went,  you  too  must  share  the 
guilt.  The  Infantry  man  pulls  the  trigger 
that  kills,  the  pilot  drops  the  bomb  that 
slaughters,  the  artillery  man  Jerks  the  lan- 
yard that  malms,  and  the  engineer  plants  the 
mine  that  mangles.  But  cooks,  clerks,  doc- 
tors, and  chaplains  are  murderers,  too,  for 
there  are  no  non-combatants  In  this  war. 
Each  soldier's  presence  invites,  entices,  de- 
mands enemy  attack,  and  the  haphazard 
retaliation  has  the  inevitable  result:  My 
Lai,  Ben  Tre,  Tan  Phuoc  Trong,  Ben  Sue;  a 
half  million  Asian  bodies,  four  deaths  on  each 
and  every  QI  conscience.  Have  you  ever  met 
a  happy  Vietnam  veteran?" 

Floor.  Mr.  Rottmann,  what  do  you  know 
about  the  use  of  GV  nerve  agents  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Rottmann.  I've  heard  that  It's  used. 

Floor.  On  this  fact  sheet  here,  it  says 
that  you're  going  to  make  the  first  public 
disclosure  of  the  presence  of  these  nerve 
agents. 

Rottmann.  The  disclosure  wats  made  In 
Boston  last  spring  at  an.  inquiry  that  was 
held  there  at  that  time. 

Fi-ooB.  By  you? 

Rottmann.  Yes,  It  was.  You  can  read  It. 
It's  in  the  New  York  Times,  I  believe. 

Floor.  Tell  us  brlefiy  what  you  revealed 
then. 

Rottmann.  I  Just  revealed  that  I  had  seen 
what  I  had  seen  what  I  believed  to  be  and 
was  told  to  be  a  nerve  agent,  at  that  time,  at 
the  Phen  Ny  airfield  in  Vietnam. 

Floor.  Used  in  what  way? 

Rottmann.  Used  in  what  way?  To  kill  peo- 
ple. That's  about  the  only  thing  It's  good  for. 
Some  time  in  the  fall  of  1967. 

Floor.  Do  you  have  evidence  of  how  you 
know  that  the  oCBclal  policy  Is  to  have  two 
thousand  KIA? 

Rottmann.  I  was  told  that  over  the  phone. 

Floor.  By  who? 

Rottmann.  By  offlclals  from  MAVC. 

Floor.  What  officials,  though? 

Rottmann.  I  don't  want  to  name  any 
names.  It  goes  along  with  the  whole  philos- 
ophy. If  you  name  a  name  you  blame  a  per- 
son. We  blame  everybody. 

Floor.  That's  a  fairly  serious  charge.  Do 
you  have  an3rthing  at  all  you  can  cite  as 
evidence  except  that  somebody  called  up  on 
the  phone  and  told  you  that? 

Rottmann.  Well,  you  can  check  the  records 
and  see.  Just  check  the  Pentagon  release 
records  every  week  and  see  if  any  time  dur- 
ing that  period  the  count  fell  below  two 
thousand.  Whether  there  was  any  U.S.  cas- 
ualties or  not.  Just  check  It  out. 

P^ooR.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
charge,  though.  Can't  you  give  anything  to 
substantiate  it? 

Rottmann.  I've  been  told  that.  I  dont  have 
it  in  writing.  Okay? 

Moderator.  I  don't  know  how  this  will  add 
to  the  count  of  two  thousand,  but  we  will 
have  testimony  I  believe  it's  tomorrow  from 
a  member  of  Army  forces  over  there  that  In 
the  outfit  he  served  with,  they  went  out  on 
three-day  forays  and  If  they  did  not  have  a 
sufficient  body  count — approximately  fifteen 
per  unit — that  they  had  to  stay  out  in  the 
field.  Now  if  that  doesnt  indict  body-count 
policy,  I  dont  know  what  does  because  that 
order  came  from  a  colonel  and  was  approved 
by  a  general. 

Floor.  I'd  like  to  ask  about  yoiir  quoting 
WlUiam  Westmoreland.  When  did  this  oc- 
cxir?  What  w«-e  the  circumstances?  He's 
visiting  the  26th  Infantry? 

Rottmann.  Right.  Sometime  following  the 
Tet  offenalve,  probably  the  first  couple  weeks 
in  February.  Things  are  pretty  hectic  then 
as  you  know.  He  did  come  to  the  division, 
he  did  qjeak  to  the  commanding  general  at 
that  time  at  a  briefing  in  which  I  was  present. 

Floor.  You  heard  that  with  your  own  ears? 

Rottmann.  My  own  ears,  thaf*  right. 

Floor.  Now  what  exactly  did  he  say? 


Rottmann.  "Bodies."  He  wanted  more 
bodies.  That's  B-O-D-I-E-S. 

Floor.  He  said  'I  want  bodies?"  "More 
bodies." 

How  far  were  you  from  the  general  when 
you  heard  him  say  that? 

Rottmann.  Closer  than  you  axe  to  me.  Ten, 
five  to  ten  feet. 

Floor.  You  were  there  as  part  of  the  offi- 
cial party? 

Rottmann.  I  was  the  Division  Information 
Officer.  It  was  my  Job  to  be  there. 

Floor.  He  didn't  say  that  to  you,  did  he? 

Rottmann.  No,  he  did  not.  He  said  that 
to  the  general  of  the  division. 

Floor.  Who  was  the  general? 

Rottmann.  You  can  check  it  out.  It's  a 
matter  of  record. 

Modibator.  Gentlemen,  I  think  the  time 
has  run  out  for  the  first  session. 

Floor.  Did  Westmoreland  say  any  more 
about  bodies  than  "I  want  bodies?"  What 
else  did  he  say? 

Rottmann.  The  general  conversation  Just 
continued  along  those  lines:  the  fact  that 
pacification  was  passed  (these  are  not  quotes, 
this  Is  Just  the  general  tone  of  the  conversa- 
tion), that  pacification,  medcapw  didn't  pre- 
vent Tet,  didnt  prevent  the  enemy  from 
launching  an  offensive.  You  could  build  all 
the  bridges  you  want.  It  dldnt  delay  the 
war. 

Floor.  When  did  this  happen  again,  this 
dlsciission? 

Rottmann.  First  or  second  week  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1968. 

F'LooR.  What  was  your  rank,  I'm  afraid  I 
missed  that? 

Rottmann.  Pirst  Lieutenant. 

Floor.  Would  you  say  that  that's  the  pol- 
icy now,  that  the  emphasis  remains  on  body 
count  and  not  on — what  do  they  call  It— 
pacification? 

Rottmann.  I  can't  say.  I  haven't  been 
there  for  a  while  so  I  can't  say. 

Moderator.  Gentlemen,  are  there  any  other 
questions  for  Mr.  Rottmann,  or  any  of  tbe 
other  witnesses? 

Floor.  I  was  wondering  if  any  of  the  other 
gentlemen  can  back  up  your  emphasis  on 
body  count? 

MoDESATOR.  I  think  they  already  have. 
Several  witnesses  have  mentioned  it  today 
and  more  of  the  witnesses  will  be  giving 
testimony  about  the  emphasis  on  body  count 
through  the  rest  of  the  session. 

Floor.  Was  that  list  that  you  were  read- 
ing some  kind  of  direction,  an  Army  direc- 
tive? 

Rottmann.  It  was  an  Army  directive.  It 
frequently  came  down  In  a  thing  called  The 
Kolonel's  Kernels — both  spelled  with  a  K— 
from  UCRV. 

Floor.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  that? 

Rottmann.  Not  a  copy,  I  have  some  of  the 
Kolonel's  Kernels  if  you'd  like  to  see  them 
later  on. 

ROBXHT    OSMAN 

Moderator.  0\ir  last  witness  is  Mr.  Robert 
Osman. 

OsMAN.  My  name  is  Robert  Osman.  Tm 
age  twenty-two.  I  went  to  Vietnam  in  the 
end  of  June  of  1968,  and  I  served  there  with 
Charlie  One-Three — that's  First  Battalion, 
Third  Marines,  Third  Marine  Division — un- 
til the  end  of  July  in  1960. 1  was  attached  to 
81  mm.  mortars.  I  spent  about  two  months 
with  the  guns,  then  went  out  as  a  forward 
observer  with  Charlie  Company. 

Now  we  operated  mostly  up  in  Northern  I- 
Coips  Area,  In  the  Jimgles  and  moimtalns. 
The  first  contact  I  bad  with  Vletnameee 
civilians  in  the  vills  was  in  the  first  part  of 
December  of  1968,  when  we  participated  in 
a  County  Fair  Operation.  This  is  the  type 
thing  where  we  moved  out  In  the  middle  of 
the  nl^ttlme  and  kind  of  walk  all  over  the 
flatland,  and  at  a  certain  time  around  dawn 
we  converge  on  a  vlll,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  people  are  like  surrounded.  They  cant 
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go  in,  they  can't  go  out.  And  then  we  set  up 
for  approximately  a  week,  however  long  it 
takes,  while  the  ARVNs  oome  In  and  search 
tbe  vlll.  The  County  Fair  that  I  took  place 
in,  participated  in,  was  kind  of  like  a  big  gala 
operation  as  far  as  the  Vletnameee  were  con- 
cerned. They  brought  in  the  ARVNs  to  search 
the  place,  there  were  public  speakers,  there 
were  banners,  flags,  all  sorts  of  rallies  trying 
to  gain  support  for  the  Vletnameee  govern- 
ment I  gueaa.  However,  they  went  through 
checking  ID  cards,  checking  civilians,  and 
they  had  them  rounded  up  in  barbed-wire 
confines  off  in  a  different  section,  where  they 
kept  different  classifications  of  the  Viet- 
namese that  they  interrogated;  they'd  be 
the  onee  waiting  for  Interrogation,  Viet- 
namese suspects — ^Viet  Cong  suspects,  excuse 
me.  In  theee  little  compounds  they  had  three 
or  four  little  tin  shacks  set  up. 

This  was  in  the  desert.  The  sun  was  very 
hot,  and  the  ARVN  officers  would  interrogate 
the  villagers  in  these  shacks.  The  Interro- 
gations were  conducted  with  rubber  hoses. 
People  were  brought  In — a  few  minutes  later 
we'd  hear  them  screaming.  On  one  instance 
there  was — I  saw  a  Vietnamese  girl,  teenager, 
brought  In.  She  came  out  about  half  an  hour 
later  completely  black  and  blue.  At  the  end 
of  this  operation  they  had  a  couple  of  six- 
bars,  a  couple  of  trucks  loaded  with  Viet- 
namese civilians  taking  them  away,  and 
many  of  the  villagers  were  running  after 
crying,  little  kids  running  after  mothers  In 
the  trucks,  and  I  asked  tbe  Vietnamese  in- 
terpreter Just  what  was  happening,  and  he 
said  that  these  people  were  suspects,  or  peo- 
ple they  needed  information  from,  and  they 
were  taking  them  off  for  further  interroga- 
tion, but  they'd  informed  the  villagers  that 
these  people  were  being  taken  off  to  be  shot, 
■nils  was  my  main  contact  with  the  civilians. 
This  County  Fair  type  operation  was  con- 
ducted regularly  in  the  fiatlands  area  of 
Northern  I-Corps,  up  around  what  was  called 
Leatherneck  Square. 

As  I  said,  we  spent  most  of  the  time  up  In 
the  mountains.  It  was  standard  procedure  to 
dig  up  any  graves  that  we  encountered.  Fre- 
quently we  ran  Into  Montagnard  villages, 
deserted  mostly:  any  graves  in  that  area, 
some  quite  old,  with  markers,  we  dug  them 
up  anyway.  I  don't  know  whether  the  bodies 
were  included  in  the  body  count  or  not. 

When  we'd  get  a  kill — well,  on  one  par- 
ticular occasion  our  company  had  been  out 
on  an  operation,  we'd  sustained  heavy  cas- 
ualties and  we  were  coming  back  out  of  a 
val'ey,  linking  up  with  another  company. 
Early  that  morning  this  other  company  had 
killed  an  NVA  soldier.  When  we  marched 
into  their  compound,  they  had  the  soldier 
crucified  to  a  tree  right  next  to  the  trail  that 
we  were  marching  in  on.  He  was  on  their 
perimeter.  He  was  nailed  to  a  tree,  he  was 
wrapped  around  with  det  cord,  he  had  C-4 
packed  on  his  head  and  a  SHAPE  charge 
was  plEiced  in  front  of  him.  After  our  whole 
company  had  marched  inside  the  perimeter. 
Bravo  Company  captain  had  everybody 
gather  around  and  they  detonated  the  gook. 
There  wasn't  Just  any  trace  of  him  left.  They 
wanted  to  get  it  over  with  because  there  was 
brass  coming  out  in  the  field  later  on  In 
the  day. 

Moderator.  Bo'j,  can  you  tell  us  what  unit 
that  was? 

Osman.  Yes,  this  was  with  Bravo  Company 
and  Charlie  Compjuiy,  First  Battalion,  Third 
Marines. 

Moderator.  Are  there  any  questions  now 
from  the  press? 

Floor.  You  say  he  was  nailed  to  the  tree? 

OsMAN.  Right.  Well 

Floor.  What  did  you  aay  he  had  on  him? 

Osman.  Okay — he  was  nailed  to  a  tree  with 
his  hands  over  his  head  like  this,  f  Gestures, 
liands  one  in  front  of  the  other  stretched 
above  head.]  He  had  det  cord— which  Is  deto- 
nation cord,  It's  an  explosive — wrapped 
around  his  middle.  He  had  C-4,  which  Is  a 


plastic  explosive,  packed  on  his  head  and 
placed  on  various  parts  of  his  body  around 
the  abdomen.  And  there  was  a  SHAPE 
charge — It's  a  conical -type  charge;  I'm  not 
sure  what  It's  used  for  but  it's  pretty  power- 
ful— that  was  placed  In  front  of  him. 

Floor.  Was  he  alive? 

Osman.  No,  he  was  not  aUve.  He  was  dead. 

Floor.  And  then  your  commander  marched 
you  in  and  you  stood  around  this  tree  and 
then  It  was  exploded,  right? 

Osman.  Well,  not  exactly  around.  There 
was  a  lot  of  explosives.  You  see,  he  was  by 
a  trail  that  we  had  to  march  on  to  get  Into 
their  perimeter,  and'  he  wae  nailed  to  the 
tree  right  by  the  trail.  As  soon  as  we  had 
all  marched  in — it  was  the  other  company 
commander  who  had  fixed  this  up  as  a  sur- 
prise for  us — and  when  we  were  all  in  then 
we  stood  up  on  the  LZ  and  watched  the 
explosion. 

Floor.  Do  you  know  who  nailed  him  to 
the  tree  and  who  rigged  up  the  explosives? 

Osman.  WeU,  there  were  engineers  up 
there.  They  were  probably  the  ones  to  rig 
up  the  explosives.  As  far  as  who  nailed  him 
to  the  tree,  I  don't  know  individuals,  there 
were  individuals  of  Bravo  Company,  who  had 
set  up  the  perimeter. 

Floor.  American  troojjs? 

Osman.  Yes,  American  Marines.  This  was 
under  the  directives  of  the  Bravo  Company 
conunander. 

Floor.  What  was  the  reaction  among  the 
troops  when  the  explosion  went  off? 

Osman.  Well,  first,  when  we  marched  by, 
the  reaction  was  favorable.  As  I  said  we'd 
Just  been  in  an  operation  where  we'd  sus- 
tained heavy  casualties,  and  when  we  saw 
this — ah — gook  nailed  to  the  tree,  like,  you 
know,  wow,  that's  really  gjeat.  Afterwards, 
when  people  started  thinking  about  it — I 
know  for  myself  when  I  marched  by  I 
thought,  this  is  really  cool.  And  then  right 
after  that,  we  were  standing  up  waiting  for 
It  to  go  off,  I  was  Just  thinking,  you  know — 
what  are  we  turning  Into?  What  kind  of 
people  can  do  this? 

Floor,  You  didn't  think  at  the  time  of  re- 
porting that? 

OsMAV  No.  At  the  time  I  wasn't  aware 
that  there  was  anything  wrong  with  it. 

FYoor.  Well,  you  said  that  you  were  aware 
there  was  something  wrong  with  it. 

Osman.  I  mean,  anything  wrong  legally. 

Floor.  Ek)  you  have  any  idea  how  old  this 
guy  was?  How  did  he  look,  did  he  look  like 
an  old  man,  young  man? 

Osman.  Well,  he  was  an  NVA,  he  was  prob- 
ably in  his  early  twenties. 

Floor.  How  was  he  dressed? 

Osman.  He  had  on  NVA  uniform.  Just 
green  fatigues  and  a  shirt. 

Floor.  Grey  fatigues? 

Osman.  No,  green — green. 

Moderator.  Okay,  thanks  very  much.  Bob. 

Before  I  summarize  the  National  Veterans 
Inquiry,  I'd  like  to  introduce  an  active-duty 
Lieutenant  who's  been  here  before  listening 
to  the  testimony,  Lt.  Louis  Paul  Font. 

Pont.  I'm  Louis  Pont,  an  active-duty  First 
Lieutenant,  United  States  Army,  stationed 
at  Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland.  I've 
participated  in  this  conference  over  the  last 
three  days,  and  my  primary  concern  is  that 
tbe  testimony  not  end  here. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  something  must 
be  done  with  the  evidence  that  has  been 
gathered  over  the  last  three  days.  I  think  It 
would  be  very  sad  Indeed,  and  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  entire  society,  if  this  ma- 
terial were  simply  to  end  up  on  some  col- 
lege shelf,  some  college  library  shelf  some- 
where. I  think  that  it  is  Incumbent  on  each 
one  of  tis  to  try  to  do  something  to  dis- 
seminate this  Information  to  the  public.  I 
feel  this  very  strongly. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  If  a  hearing 
like  this  had  been  held  three  or  four  or  five 
years  ago — and  some  of  the  testimony  ve 
have  heard  goes  back  that  far — perhaps  to- 


day we  would  not  be  having  the  My  Lai  trial. 
And  perhaps  My  Lai  would  never  have  oc- 
curred. 

Perhaps  this  testimony  can  be  taken  to 
Capitol  Hill,  m  written  form,  or,  even  more 
hopefully,  people  may  testify  before  some 
congressional  committee.  Perhaps  this  teatt- 
mony  can  be  used  in  some  way  directly  with 
regard  to  the  My  Lai  trial. 

I'm  an  active-duty  First  Lieutenant,  and 
there  are  several  things  that  I  can  do,  and 
over  the  next  month  or  two  I  will  be  prepar- 
ing and  then  executing  one  or  more  of  the 
following  options  that  are  open  to  me.  As  an 
active-duty  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Umted 
States  Army,  I  am  subject  to  the  Uniform 
Code  of  MUltary  Justice.  Article  138  provides 
that  an  individual  can  complain  and  call  for 
an  investigation  of  his  commanding  officer. 
My  commanding  officer,  of  the  First  United 
States  Army,  is  a  man  who  was  very  heavily 
Involved — whose  unit  was  very  heavily  in- 
volved— with  regard  to  some  of  the  testimony 
that  we  heard  here  yesterday  relating  to 
Cedar  Palls  Operation. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  rollag  in  tbe 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  United  States 
v.  General  Yamaahita.  You  may  be  famlUar 
with  this  case.  It  holds,  quite  simply,  that 
a  commander  Is  responsible  for  everything 
that  goes  on  in  his  unit.  And  the  Court  went 
even  further — to  state  that  he  is  responsible 
whether  he  knows  what  is  going  on  in  his 
unit  or  not.  I'm  in  process  of  consulting  with 
legal  counsel,  and  have  been  speaking  with 
lawyers,  and  I  may  very  well  do  something 
with  regard  to  this  precedent  set  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  In  World  War 
Two. 

At  any  rate,  what  I'm  simply  trying  to  get 
across  is  that  the  hearings  are  nearing  an 
end.  and  yet  the  war  crimes  continue;  and 
that  something  should  be  done  about  this. 
And  further,  that  what  we  have  heard  today 
are  many  incidents — different  Individuals,  in 
many  different  places  in  Vietnam,  but  relat- 
ing the  same  sort  of  Information.  It  seems 
quite  obvious  that  a  pattern  emerges.  And 
that  pattern,  coupled  with  what  I  learned 
at  West  Point — that  a  commander  Is  respon- 
sible for  everything  that  goes  on  In  his  unit — 
makes  It  quite  clear  to  me  that  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  Vietnam  Is  sonaetblng  for  which 
someone  other  than  a  lieutenant,  such  as 
Lieutenant  Calley  and  others,  are  responsible. 

I  feel  Btron^^  that  if  Lieutenant  Calley  is 
guilty  of  anything,  then  the  generals,  and 
perhaps  even  higher  are  far  more  responsible. 


WE  SHOULD  FHXrUS  MORE  ATTEN- 
TION ON  RURAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr,  Smith)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farm  situation,  the  rural  situation,  in 
America  has  been  rather  bad  most  of  the 
time  the  past  40  years,  but  it  is  still  bad 
and  in  fact  there  is  some  evidence  that 
it  is  getting  worse.  As  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion has  progessed.  rural  America  has 
not  progressed  with  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about  the 
urban  problems  in  this  coimtry  and  to  be 
sure  we  do  have  urban  problems  in  this 
country.  But  it  is  high  time  that  more 
people  realize  we  also  have  serious  rural 
problems  in  |  this  country ;  and  that 
serious  rural  ^problems  are  very  much 
related  to  urUan  problems.  In  fact,  to  a 
considerable  exteiit  urban  problems  have 
increased  because  we  have  not  been  doing 
a  good  enough  Job  of  taking  care  of  rural 
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problems.  In  the  past  30  years,  millions 
of  people  have  poured  from  rural  areas 
and  smsdler  cities  into  the  big  cities. 
Since  jobs,  housing  and  pay  scales  have 
been  higher  in  the  cities  all  during  that 
time,  there  hsis  in  every  year  be«i  a  flow 
of  migrants  toward  the  cities  but  the  rate 
of  flow  has  ebbed  or  increased  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  economic  situation 
and  the  availability  of  services  Includ- 
ing housing.  There  are  still  millions  of 
people  in  rural  America  who  could  mi- 
grate to  the  cities.  In  fact,  3  out  of  4  in 
rural  America  today  are  not  tilling  the 
soil  and  in  many  cases  have  given  up 
hope  that  they  can  return  to  farming  as 
an  occupation  that  will  support  a  family. 
An  even  greter  increase  in  migration  can 
be  expected  imless  the  job,  income,  and 
services  situation  improves. 

But  instead  of  improving,  the  situa- 
tion In  rural  America  is  becoming  worse. 
The  situation  is  becoming  so  bad  that 
many  farmers  simply  have  no  net  in- 
come. Costs  have  been  increasing  every 
year.  The  cost  of  fertilizer  is  up  8  percent 
again  this  year.  The  cost  of  seed  com 
will  be  50  percent  higher  than  Isist  year. 
Real  estate  tsixes  which  largely  pay  for 
public  school  systems  in  many  States 
have  doubled  in  the  past  5  years  at  the 
same  time  that  the  cash  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  products  has  not  Increased. 
Cattle  and  hogs  are  bringing  only  about 
two- thirds  of  what  they  did  a  year  ago. 
Yes,  it  is  time  both  the  administration 
and  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress  take 
full  note  of  what  is  going  on  in  rural 
America. 

The  recently  released  census  informa- 
tion reports  that  73  >  2  percent  of  the 
American  people  live  on  only  2  percent  of 
the  land;  and  when  one  looks  at  what  is 
going  on  with  the  people  who  live  on  the 
other  98  percent  of  the  land,  it  is  no 
wonder  so  many  have  crowded  into  the 
cities.  A  recent  poll  indicated  that  83 
percent  of  the  people  who  live  in  urban 
areas  said  they  would  prefer  living  out- 
side the  central  city  and  55  percent  said 
they  would  have  chosen  a  small  town  or  a 
more  rural  area. 

Since  it  is  so  much  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  spread  the  population  more  in 
this  country,  we  should  seriously  look  at 
the  reason  this  Imbalance  in  the  popula- 
tion and  the  reason  why  most  people  live 
where  they  do  not  prefer  to  live.  The 
reasons  lie  in  the  fact  that  people  in 
rural  areas  have  smaller  incomes,  their 
standards  of  living  are  lower  and  there 
is  less  opportimlty  to  advance.  In  other 
words,  there  is  an  imbalance  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  income,  services,  and  ofT-the- 
farm  employment. 

In  fact,  many  farmers  also  work  off  of 
the  farm.  Thirty  percent  work  off  of  the 
farm  at  least  100  days  a  year  and  if  they 
did  not,  their  Income  would  be  even 
lower.  In  the  15  years  from  1950  to  1965, 
farm  output  increased  by  45  percent  and 
farm  employment  was  reduced  by  45  per- 
cent. In  the  past  20  years  the  decline  in 
farm  employment  has  been  200,000  per 
year.  While  the  decline  In  employment 
opportunities  has  been  reducing  cons- 
tantly, 90  p«-cent  of  the  increase  In  Jobs 
has  occurred  in  cities  with  over  50,000 
population.  Migration  patterns  have  fol- 
lowed the  location  of  these  jobs  and  the 


availability  of  housing  and  other  serv- 
ices. It  is  now  estimated  that  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  growth  in  the  big  cities  dur- 
ing the  last  15  years  was  due  to  migra- 
tion from  rural  areas.  Some  have  calcu- 
lated that  550,000  jobs  must  be  created 
in  rural  areas  to  offset  the  declining  op- 
portiuiities  of  employment  in  rural  areas 
if  this  migration  Is  to  be  stanmed  in  the 
near  future.  If  jobs  were  as  available  in 
rural  areas  and  wages  the  same  as  in  the 
urban  areas,  it  would  have  added  $10 
billion  per  year  to  the  income  and  pur- 
chased power  of  the  people  from  riu-al 
America  and  $2  billion  per  year  to  tax 
receipts  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Furthermore,  the  people  who  are  left 
behind  in  the  coiuity  seat  cities  and 
smaller  towns  as  their  neighbors  flood 
into  the  urban  slums,  face  more  difft- 
culty  because  it  costs  more  per  pei"son 
when  fewer  people  suppx)rt  public  serv- 
ices, a  good  educational  and  vocational 
training  system,  and  adequate  health 
care  system,  and  other  opportunities  for 
an  equal  standard  of  living.  In  addition 
to  that,  when  the  younger  generation 
leaves,  it  depletes  the  leadership  that  is 
needed  in  many  of  these  areas  for  prog- 
ress and  for  a  long  term  look  into  the 
future. 

When  one  looks  at  the  difference  in 
ternos  of  health,  education,  and  housing, 
it  makes  discrimination  by  residence  very 
clear.  In  1960,  80  percent  of  the  urban 
residents  lived  in  sound  homes  while  only 
50  percent  of  the  rural  people  enjoyed 
the  same  conveniences.  Forty-four  per- 
cent of  all  housing  units  that  lack  struc- 
tural soundness  were  located  in  rural 
areas  even  though  less  than  30  percent 
of  all  the  housing  units  were  in  those 
rural  areas.  Almost  30  percent  of  the 
housing  units  in  rural  areas  were  without 
Inside  plumbing.  Although  we  appropri- 
ated $100  million  last  year  for  niral  wa- 
ter and  sewer  projects  In  areas  that  have 
arbitrarily  been  denied  fimds  imder  oth- 
er programs,  $56  million  of  that  was  held 
back.  Over  100  towns  in  Iowa  alone  have 
applications  which  have  not  been  funded. 
In  the  urban  areas,  the  average  resi- 
dent completed  11.1  years  of  school  while 
the  rural  nonfarm  average  Is  9.5  and  the 
rural  farm  average  only  8.8  years.  Be- 
cause the  cost  per  child  Is  much  higher 
in  school  districts  with  imder  1,000  pupils 
and  because  vocational  training  courses 
require  large  investments  and  a  substan- 
tial number  of  pupils  per  courses  in  each 
of  the  various  trades,  an  equal  chance  for 
that  kind  of  training  has  been  almost 
out  of  the  question. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  disparity 
in  services  has  increased,  Grovemment 
programs  have  been  directed  almost  ex- 
clusively toward  the  large  urban  areas 
in  nonagricultural  States.  Arbitrarily, 
towns  of  under  5,500  population  were  for 
years  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  hous- 
ing programs  and  it  has  been  extremely 
difficult  for  a  person  with  a  low  down- 
payment  to  buy  a  house  in  a  rural  area. 
As  people  vacated  houses  in  farm  areas, 
young  people  who  wanted  to  buy  them 
and  fix  them  up  and  commute  to  work 
found  financing  almost  nonobtainable. 
Housing  laws  have  been  administered  in 
such  a  way  so  that  young  people  who 
want  to  buy  a  house  with  a  low  down  pay- 


ment, or  to  secure  subsidized  housing, 
almost  had  to  go  to  a  larger  city  than 
they  wanted  to  live  in. 

Even  the  poverty  program  has  dis- 
criminated against  the  rural  areas  in  the 
use  of  its  funds.  Although  the  percentage 
of  the  low-income  people  is  much  greater 
in  the  rural  areas,  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  OEO  funds  have  been  directed  to- 
ward the  nonheavlly  urbanized  areas  or 
the  people  from  them.  While  30  percent 
of  the  people  lived  in  rural  areas,  40  per- 
cent of  those  with  incomes  under  $3,000, 
came  from  these  areas.  The  average  cash 
income  of  a  farm  family  has  been  of 
about  60  percent  of  that  of  an  urban 
family  and  the  average  nonfarm  nu-al 
resident  made  only  85  percent  as  much  as 
the  average  urban  family.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  average  income  of  farmers 
working  55  hours  per  week  is  $2,000  less 
than  an  unemployed  family  is  eligible  to 
receive  on  welfare  benefits  in  New  York 
City. 

I  want  to  warn  my  city  colleagues  that 
there  is  still  a  large  reservoir  of  people 
in  the  nonhlghly  urbanized  areas  who 
could  move  into  these  cities.  A  large 
share  of  the  older  men  that  are  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  have  few  skills 
and  immediately  need  health  services 
and  other  benefits  which  are  already 
strained  in  cities  too.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  city  people  to  also  want  to 
do  what  we  can  to  let  people  live  in  that 
kind  of  an  area  where  they  would  prefer 
to  stay.  Those  with  the  greater  skills  that 
were  in  the  most  demand  have  already 
migrated  in  too  many  cases;  and  while 
the  ones  that  are  left  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, do  not  want  to  migrate  to  the 
cities,  unless  the  trend  of  the  economic 
and  social  situation  changes,  many  will 
be  forced  to  do  so.  While  a  man  may  have 
been  a  highly  skilled  farmer,  he  is  clas-  - 
sifled  as  unskilled  in  the  city  world  of 
work  and  statistics  show  that  migrants  of 
rural  origin  who  moved  to  the  central 
cities  in  1967  were  more  likely  than  non- 
migrants  to  live  in  poverty  areas.  In  fact, 
35  percent  of  those  living  in  poverty 
areas  were  rural-urban  migrants  as  com- 
pared with  only  25  percent  who  had  been 
reared  in  the  poverty  area. 

Production  per  man-hour  has  in- 
creased almost  three  times  as  fast  on  the 
farm  as  in  the  city  but  instead  of  reaping 
benefits  from  this  tremendous  increase 
in  farm  production,  it  has  caused  reduc- 
tion in  prices  to  offset  any  increase  in 
the  return  from  the  higher  volume. 
While  the  people  of  the  United  States 
use  less  and  less  of  their  income  to  pay 
for  food,  the  farmers  are  getting  a 
smaller  and  smaller  portion  of  the  food 
dollar.  Partly  due  to  this  tremendous  in- 
crease of  production  per  person,  rural 
unemployment  rates  are  constantly 
higher  than  they  are  in  urban  areas.  In 
fact,  all  of  the  gains  in  employment  in 
the  United  States  in  1969  were  in  the 
nonfarm  areas.  While  farm  emplojrment 
actually  dropped  by  210,000  in  1969,  total 
nonagricultural  employment  increased 
2.2  million. 

While  the  health  services  available  in 
rural  areas  are  less  than  in  urban  aretts, 
the  needs  are  even  greater  per  capita. 
Twice  as  many  people  in  rural  areas  per 
capita  suffer  from  chronic  health  condi- 
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tlons  and  60  percent  more  per  capita  suf- 
fer from   an   activity-limiting   chronic 
health   condition.   Twice   as   many  per 
capita  die  from  accidents  and  the  cause 
of  this  is  generally  attributed  to  the  lack 
of  emergency  services  and  medical  per- 
sonnel in  rural  areas.  Rural  areas  con- 
tain a  disproportionate  number  of  people 
over  65  years  of  age  and  the  lower  in- 
comes in  rural  areas  combined  with  the 
sparse  population  situation  cause  resi- 
dents of  these  areas  difficulty  in  com- 
peting with  residents  of  higher  income, 
higher  density  areas  for  medical  services. 
Tlie  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
in  rural  areas  had  available  only  12  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  physicians  and  only 
18  percent  of  its  nm-ses,  14  percent  of  its 
pharmacists  and  8  percent  pediatricians. 
Private  specialists  and  hospital  staffs  In 
the  most  urban  areas  exceed  those  in 
most  rural  areas  by  1.300  percent.  Four 
times  as  many  of  the  rural  population 
do  not  live  within  25  miles  of  a  hospital 
facility  of  25  beds,  and  in  many  cases 
that  hospital  which  is  within  the  25-mile 
radius  does  not  provide  emergency  serv- 
ices. In  most  cases,  a  house  call  by  a  doc- 
tor, no  matter  how  sick  one  is,  Is  simply 
out  of  the  question;  and  there  are  twice 
as  many  clinic  man-hour  services  per 
week   available   to   urban   residents.   It 
seems  clear  to  me  that,  as  a  practical 
matter,  to  effectively  provide  any  reason- 
able quantity  of  health  services  for  these 
areas,  we  must  encoiu-age  the  establish- 
ment of  clinics  in  the  towns  in  rural 
areas.  These  clinics  can  be  under  the 
direction  of,  and  in  constant  telephone 
communication  with,  a  doctor  in  a  coun- 
ty seat  city;   but  they  must  be  staffed 
with  a  family  nurse  practitioner  and  per- 
haps some  other  professional  and  para- 
medical   personnel.    The    family    nurse 
practitioner  could  provide  well  child  and 
well  baby  care  including  making  ob- 
servations and  checking  for  abnormal- 
ities. They  can  note  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  routine  evaluation 
of  adults  and  other  children,  all  of  which 
can  be  studied  in  the  office  of  a  physician, 
where  he  can  detect  anything  Indicating 
a  need  for  a  personal  observation.  Such 
nurse  practitioners  can  provide  immuni- 
zations and  counseling  concerning  the 
feeding  of  children  and  methods  of  main- 
taining regular  health.  They  can  screen 
patients  and  initiate  therapy;  In  some  in- 
stances they  can  cooperate  with  the  pub- 
lic health  agencies  where  an  epidemic  is 
underway  or  a  mass  immunization  pro- 
gram Is  needed.  They  can  track  down 
those  who  react  positively  to  tuberculosis 
and  even  provide  house  calls  for  the  In- 
valid and  chronically  ill  patients  who 
could  be  treated  either  by  the  nurse  prac- 
titioners on  the  spot  or  with  the  help  of 
a  telephone  call  to  and  instructions  from 
the   physician    when    necessary.    They 
would  be  capable  of  making  observations 
rdating  to  pregnancy,  diabetes,  conges- 
tive problems  and  make  interim  reports 
00  the  condition  of  patients  who  are  un- 
der continuing  and  direct  care  of  physi- 
cians. They  could  caU  on  these  patients 
more  often  than  the  physician  would 
have  time  to,  and  therefore,  when  a  pa- 
tient needed  immediate  hospitalization 
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or  caare  of  a  physician  they  could  deter- 
mine this  and  provide  that  care  on  a 
priority  basis.  In  the  local  clinic,  the 
family  nurse  practitioner  could  culture 
organisms  from  a  sore  throat,  conduct 
prenatal  examinations,  examine,  clean 
and  disinfect  punctures,  give  first  aid 
and  they  could,  through  a  special  tele- 
phone hookup,  initiate  an  electrocardio- 
graph examination  for  the  physician's 
office  or  health  care  Institution  which 
may  be  many  miles  away  and  otherwise 
unavailable  to  the  patient.  Through  this 
modified  delivery  system,  the  overworked 
physician  could  tremendously  expand  his 
eligibility  to  deliver  health  care  to  the 
family  and  go  a  long  way  toward' rem- 
edying the  serious  present  imbalance 
beween  supply  and  demand  which  simply 
cannot  be  remedied  by  just  any  amount 
of  money  alone. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  clear 
that  these  medical  services  and  reforms 
are  needed  so  badly  in  rural  areas,  the 
major  bills  now  before  the  Congress  do 
not  address  themselves  appropriately  to 
this  situation  and  instead  are  more  di- 
rected toward  big  health  institutions  in 
large  urban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  it  is  high  time  that 
both  the  administration  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  give  greater 
appreciation  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
severe  problems  in  this  country  in  the 
rural  areas  and  that  the  solution  of  these 
problems  in  rural  areas  is  not  only  just 
as  important  as  the  solution  of  problems 
in  the  urban  areas  but  that,  in  fact,  there 
would  not  be  as  many  problems  in  the 
urban  areas  if  there  were  a  greater  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  income  and  serv- 
ices in  the  rural  areas  compared  to  the 
urban  areas.  It  is  time  for  everyone  to 
have  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  even  greater  migration  from  nu-al 
areas  Into  the  cities  that  are  not  equipped 
to  receive  them  will  surely  occur  if  more 
attention  is  not  directed  to  these  prob- 
lems which  I  have  related.  I  strongly 
urge  that  all  departments  and  all  levels 
of  Government  give  greater  attention  to 
the  Importance  of  this  Interrelationship 
and  to  realize  that  we  do  liave  problems 
in  the  rural  as  well  as  the  urban  areas  of 
this  country  and  that  the  problems  in 
rural  areas  have  in  many  ways  gotten 
worse. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  at  this  time. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
and  others  who  are  going  to  follow  him 
for  taking  these  special  orders. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  economy,  there 
is  no  part  of  America,  where  a  cost-price 
squeeze  has  been  felt  as  much  as  it  has 
been  felt  in  the  great  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  this  country.  Farm  parity 
dropped  to  its  lowest  point  since  the 
great  depression  last  fall.  I  am  happy 
that  the  gentleman  is  discussing  this 
matter  in  depth,  and  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  his  statement  In  depth  on  this  par- 
ticular problem  of  rural  and  country- 
side America.  Also  to  compliment  him  on 
being  a  part  of  making  a  special  order  of 
tills  problem  so  that  we  can  explore  it 
in  depth. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tingiushed  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
commend  my  colleagues  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Abodtrezk  for  their 
deep  concern  for  the  neglect  of  cmr  agri- 
cultural economy,  and  particularly  the 
effect  it  has  had  upon  the  family  farmer. 
Too  often  we  have  seen  large  corporate 
agriculture  become  wealthy  while  the 
small  farmer  is  driven  from  the  land. 

Today,  while  the  farmer  makes  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  our  economy, 
he  has  failed  to  receive  a  fair  share  of 
prosperity  his  labors  have  made  possible. 

Despite  great  increases  in  productivity, 
despite  long  hours  of  hard  work,  the  in- 
dividual farmer  finds  his  income  shrink- 
ing. 

The  administration  has  neglected  rural 
America,  has  opposed  or  cut  back  many 
programs  to  help  in  rural  development, 
and  has  not  developed  any  meaningful 
new  programs. 

As  one  who  represents  an  lu-ban  area, 
and  who  pays  continually  higher  prices 
for  the  bounty  of  the  land.  It  distresses 
me  that  my  money  Is  not  getting  back  to 
the  men  who  bring  in  the  harvest. 

One  of  the  great  sociological  dilemmas 
of  our  time  has  been  the  cliange  from  a 
rural  to  an  urban  nation.  Our  urban 
areas  are  already  strangling,  and  gov- 
ernment policies  which  drive  more  fam- 
ilies from  the  farm  to  the  city  create  not 
only  personal  hardship,  but  also  increase 
the  urban  pressures  which  threaten  the 
fabric  of  our  society. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  commend 
Mr.  Melcher,  who  knows  ffrst-hand,  and 
has  taken  a  vital  personal  Interest  in  the 
plight  of  our  farmers.  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  him,  and  to  others  amon« 
my  colleagues,  who  have  taken  the  lead 
In  seeking  to  eliminate  this  ecraiomic  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  par- 
ticularly appreciate  the  statement  made 
in  the  course  of  the  gentleman's  remarks 
as  to  the  amount  of  urbanization  in  the 
coimtry  and  the  need  of  housing  in  rural 
areas  and  of  programs  in  cities  of  under 
5,500  which  I  think  has  long  be«i  over- 
looked. 

When  the  Census  Bureau  tells  us  how 
many  people  are  In  urban  areas,  any- 
body In  a  town  of  above  2,500  Is  an  urban 
city  and  a  metropolitan  resident.  When 
anybody  is  either  in  a  town  of  less  or 
over  5,500— you  do  not  qualify  for  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  relief.  You 
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go  to  the  Farm  and  Home  Administra- 
tion to  get  your  aid  for  sewers  and  water 
projects. 

So  there  Is  quite  a  gap  between  2.500 
and  5,500  for  people  who  are  considered 
by  one  agency  to  be  urban  and  by  an- 
other agency  to  be  rural. 

I  would  suggest  that  If  we  ever  re- 
modify  that  census  definition,  to  have 
5,500  and  not  2,500  equal  an  urban  area, 
we  would  find  a  substantially  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  people  living  in  rural 
areas.  In  Missouri,  and  in  Iowa  and  In 
the  Dakotas  I  suspect  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  when  you  are  in  a  city  of  2,600 
that  It  is  really  an  urban  area. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
is  quite  right.  I  thank  him  for  his  con- 
tribution. It  is  true  that  there  are  in- 
consistencies, and  in  general  interpre- 
tations are  made  against  the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1933, 
parity  stood  at  67  percent,  thousands  of 
farmers  were  being  driven  from  the  land, 
and  American  agriculture  stood  in  seri- 
ous danger  of  collapse.  Today,  38  years 
later,  parity  stands  at  67  percent,  thou- 
sands of  farmers  are  being  driven  from 
the  land,  and  American  agriculture  Is  in 
serious  danger  of  collapse. 

But  there  Is  one  very  important  dif- 
ference between  1933  and  today.  In  1933 
we  in  the  farm  States  did  not  stand  alone 
In  our  battle  for  survival.  The  President 
said  the  Nation  were  united  solidly  be- 
hind us.  There  was  no  doubt  in  Washing- 
ton then  that  the  American  family  farm 
was  worth  saving. 

Today  we  t&ce  the  same  thrp?>ts  we  did 
during  the  depression,  but  nc  iy  seems 
to  care.  The  President  obviously  does  not 
care.  The  Congress  is  not  exactly  up  In 
arms.  And  all  the  American  housewife 
notices  is  that  the  food  prices  are  high. 

This  depressing  lack  of  concern  is  the 
reason  for  oiu"  forum  here  today.  I  want 
to  compliment  Mr.  Mxlchsr,  Mr.  SMrrn, 
and  Mr.  SEBELnrs  for  their  Initiative  in 
calling  this  meeting.  They  know,  as  few 
other  Americans  do,  that  the  decline  in 
our  rural  areas  Is  approaching  the  ter- 
minal stage.  They  know  that  jear  upon 
year  of  ridiculously  low  prices  and  ris- 
ing costs  have  forced  thousands  of  our 
farm  families  off  the  land  and  into  our 
swelling  cities.  Most  important,  they 
know  that  unless  the  present  administra- 
tion abandons  its  policy  of  total  disin- 
terest in  the  plight  of  rural  America, 
there  simply  Is  not  going  to  be  any  rural 
America  left  to  be  concerned  with. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  we  are  here  to- 
day is  to  reverse  America's  disinterest 
In  the  plight  of  agriculture.  The  men  who 
are  participating  in  this  forum  are  men 
whose  understsmding  of  our  farm  prob- 
lems is  truly  Impressive.  Together  they 
arc  qualified  to  discuss  nearly  every  as- 
pect of  American  agriculture,  and  to 
present  to  the  American  people  the  case 
for  preserving  our  existing  agricultiural 
system.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  asked 
to  Join  In  the  presentation  of  this  case. 
As  my  contribution  to  our  fonun  I 
would  like  to  discuss  Just  one  small  part 
of  our  existing  farm  program,  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program.  Most 
Americans  have  never  heard  of  ACP,  but 
the  trouble  that  ACP  is  in  today  provides 


a  perfect  example  of  how  shortsighted 
administration  decisions  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  decline  of  our  rural  areas. 

Despite  its  anonymity,  ACP.  is  a  con- 
servation program  that  has  taught  the 
Nation  soil  conservation,  reduced  silt  pol- 
lution in  streams  all  over  the  coimtry. 
placed  millions  of  acres  of  unwisely  tilled 
land  into  legimies  and  cover  crops,  cre- 
ated over  2  million  sediment  and  water 
holding  structures,  and  fxurthered  the 
cause  of  conservation  in  a  hundred  other 
ways.  And  yet  this  program,  the  ACP.  is 
in  trouble  today.  In  trouble  not  because 
of  its  failure,  but  because  of  a  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  too  many 
people  about  what  that  program  is  and 
what  it  does. 

Others  have  spoken  out  in  behalf  of 
this  program.  Indeed  for  the  last  15 
years  It  has  only  been  strong  congres- 
sional defense  that  has  saved  it.  On 
February  19  last  year.  John  Melcher, 
of  Montana,  made  a  speech  before  this 
House  entitled,  "The  Two  Old  Crows  Are 
Back."  In  that  speech  he  pointed  out 
that  ACP  has  been  the  cheapest  sort  of 
insurance  against  destruction  of  our 
land  base — the  most  essential  resource 
for  survival. 

Despite  the  brilliant  defense  of  ACP 
by  Congressman  Melcher,  Congressman 
WmTTEN,  and  many  others,  the  program 
continued  to  be  misunderstood  and  is 
now  apparently  slated  for  extinction  by 
Secretary  Hardin. 

Because  it  is  misunderstood  the  best 
way  to  begin  a  defense  is  to  try  to  ex- 
plain the  ACP  in  as  simple  terms  as 
possible : 

Through    the    agricultural    conserva- 
tion  program,   authorized  by   the  Soil 
Conservation   and  Domestic   Allotment 
Act  of  February  29.  1936,  the  Federal 
Government     shares     with     individual 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  woodland  own- 
ers, the  cost  of  carrying  out  soil,  water, 
woodland,     and     wildlife     conservation 
practices.  The  program  Is  designed  to 
meet  both  current  and  long-range  pro- 
duction needs.  The  program  is  flexible. 
It  has  provided  a  fertility  reserve,  which 
was  drawn  on  to  increase  production 
during  the  war  to  meet  defense  needs.  It 
utilizes  a  farmer-Government  partner- 
ship, which  recognizes  both  the  farmer's 
responsibility  for  protecting  and  improv- 
ing his  land  and  the  public's  responsibil- 
ity for  bearing  its  fair  share  of  the  cost, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,  the  farmers  es- 
tablish grass,  legmne,  and  tree  cover; 
improve  existing  vegetative  cover;  estab- 
lish or  Improve  timber  stands,  build  small 
dams  for  water  storage;  construct  sod 
waterwas^  and  terraces;   level  land  to 
conserve  irrigation  water;  apply  lime  to 
make  possible  the  growth  of  conserving 
cover;  and  carry  out  other  needed  con- 
servation measures.  The  progrram  pro- 
vides emergency  assistance  to  farmland 
damaged  by  drought,  hurricanes,   and 
floods.  Through   cost  sharing,  farmers 
and  ranchers  invest  their  own  money, 
time,  machinery,  and  labor,  amounting 
nationally  to  better  than  half  the  cost  ol 
installing   conservation   measures.   The 
agricultural   conservation  program  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  materials,  service. 


and  financial  aid  accounts  for  the  re- 
mainder. About  85  percent  of  the  funds 
used  represent  payments  made  for  prac- 
tices considered  to  have  direct  or  indirect 
pollution  abatement  or  control  benefits. 
The  funds  for  the  ACP  are  authorized 
aimually  by  the  Congress.  The  cost-share 
authorization  for  each  year's  program  in 
recent  times  has  been  about  $220  million. 
However,  during  the  past  2  years  the 
Congress  authorized  only  $195.5  million. 
Program  payments  to  farmers  ranged 
from  nearly  $500  million  in  1939  to  $193.3 
million  in  1969.  Program  payments  were 
reduced  to  $185  miUion  in  1970  and  the 
estimate  for  1971  is  $150  million. 

The  conservation  measures  carried  out 
under  ACP  help  assure  our  growing 
population  an  increased  supply  of  clean 
water,  an  enhanced  natural  beauty,  more 
opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of  out- 
door recreation  and  other  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  our  aivironment. 

Nearly  a  million  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  all  States,  and  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  install  conservatiwi  meas- 
ures each  year  with  ACP  help,  and  more 
than  2  million  participate  over  a  5 -year 
period.  ACP  cost- sharing  is  usuaUy  on  a 
50-50  basis.  However,  many  farmers  bear 
considerably  more  than  half  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  practices  applied  on  their 
land. 

The  f imds  authorized  for  ACP  are  allo- 
cated to  the  agricultural  stabilization 
and  conservation  State  committees  on 
the  basis  of  the  conservation  needs  of  the 
farmlands  in  the  various  States  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  program  is  administered  locally 
and  to  a  large  extent  by  local  people.  The 
ACP  and  its  accompUshments  are  re- 
viewed annually  In  the  light  of  changing 
conditions.  The  annual  program  at  the 
State  and  coimty  levels  is  developed 
jointly  by  ASC  committees,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and  the  Forest  Service 
with  the  counsel  of  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad-  ^ 
ministration,  State  government  conser-* 
vation  departments  and  commissions, 
and  representatives  of  local  agencies, 
imrticularly  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts,  and  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations. The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  the  Forest  Service  are  responsible 
for  providing  technical  program  guid- 
ance to  ASC  committees  as  well  as  tech- 
nical aid  to  farmers  in  carrying  out  con- 
servation practices. 

That,  then.  Is  the  formal  structure  of 
ACP.  It  Is  a  widely  accepted,  locally  ad- 
ministered, grassroots  program.  But  how 
has  it  actually  worked? 

From  1936  to  1969,  430  million  acres  of 
enduring  grass  or  legume  cover  were  es- 
tablished throughout  the  United  States 
due  to  ACP.  This  cover  provided  needed 
soil  and  watershed  protection  with  ex- 
tensive antipollution  benefits.  During 
those  same  years,  neso-ly  2,200,000  water 
storage  reservoirs  were  constructed  to 
control  erosion,  bring  about  desirable 
land-use  adjustments,  conserve  scarce 
irrigation  water,  and  to  enhance  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat.  Other  water  develop- 
ments, such  as  springs,  wells,  and  pipe- 
lines, served  another  116  million  acres;  35 
miUion  acres  were  served  by  the  con- 
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struction  of  permanent  sod  waterways  to 
safely  dispose  of  excess  water,  prevent 
erosion,  and  reduce  pollution.  Thirty-five 
million  more  acres  were  served  through 
the  creation  of  terraces  to  control  ero- 
sion, manage  water  safely,  stabilize  land, 
and  reduce  pollution  of  streams.  Finally, 
nearly  9  million  acres  were  planted  in 
trees  or  shrubs  to  control  erosion,  reduce 
pollution,  or  bring  about  needed  land-use 
adjustments. 

The  direct  benefits  of  ACP  can  be  seen 
in  every  single  county  in  America.  No 
program  has  been  so  imlversally  accepted 
by  our  farmers  as  has  ACP.  No  program 
has  contributed  so  much  to  cleaner  air 
with  so  litUe  fanfare.  No  program  has 
done  so  much  to  reduce  pollution  of  our 
waterways.  Indeed,  no  program  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  achieved  more 
basic  conservation  than  has  ACP.  What  is 
more,  no  program  could  have  done  all 
this  as  cheaply  as  ACP  under  its  50-50 
cost-sharing  arrangement  with  our 
farmers. 

Despite  this  truly  impressive  record,  we 
now  learn  that  ACP  is  to  be  phased  out 
by  a  new  program,  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program.  USD  A  tells 
us  that  this  new  program,  REAP,  will  im- 
prove on  ACP  by  targeting  funds  on 
community  wide  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

This,  in  my  opinion.  Is  baloney.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  a  need  for  more  funds  to 
solve  communitywide  problems.  But  Is  It 
really  necessary  to  find  money  for  this 
purpose  by  throwing  out  a  proven  pro- 
gram that  has  contributed  immeasurably 
to  solving  the  very  problems  the  new  pro- 
gram is  supposed  to  deal  with? 

I  would  like  to  know  how  many  farm 
families  were  asked  for  advice  on  this 
idea  of  replacing  ACP.  It  seems  to  me 
that  REAP  is  just  another  example  of  a 
program  that  sprang  full  blown  from 
some  desk  jockey  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Like  so  many  USDA  plans, 
this  one  was  concocted  wholly  without 
consideration  for  its  effect  on  the  family 
farmer. 

For  the  administration  to  talk  of  scut- 
tling ACP  now  is  just  another  example 
of  their  basic  insensitivity  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  American  farmer.  That 
Insensitivity  spells  financial  disaster  to 
thousands  of  farm  families  every  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  forum, 
and  of  my  speech  here  today  is  to  begin 
to  tell  the  admmistration  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  farmer  will  no  longer 
tolerate  second-class  status.  We  demand 
that  programs  like  ACP  not  be  casually 
discarded  because  they  do  not  catch  some 
cost-effectiveness  computer's  fancy.  We 
demand  that  the  parity  concept  be  pre- 
served instead  of  being  replaced  by  a 
Phony  formula  that  pretends  we  are 
getting  something  when  all  we  are  really 
getting  is  poorer.  Most  important,  we  de- 
mand that  the  American  farmer  get  a 
fair  return  for  doing  a  Job  which  is  as 
nard  as  any  other  done  by  any  group  in 
the  country. 

Mr.   SMITH   of   Iowa.    I   thank   the 
fenUeman  for  his  contribution 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.   wlU   the 
Kentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
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to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  and  his  associates  for  arranging 
this  program  today,  because  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  thing  that  we  may  get  together 
and  discuss  something  about  the  effect  of 
agriculture  on  this  whole  Nation. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  membership  of 
this  House,  like  the  average  citizen  of 
this  country,  is  not  very  well  advised  as 
to  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  our 
whole  economic  and  social  setup  in  this 
country. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  without 
agriculture  we  would  all  starve;  we 
would  go  back  to  hunting  rabbits  or 
armadillos.  We  know  that  without  an 
efficient  agriculture  our  living  costs 
would  be  much  greater  than  they  are. 
But  what  most  of  us  do  not  know  is 
that  we  have  the  most  efficient  agricul- 
ture in  the  world  today  or  in  any  coun- 
try at  any  time  in  history.  What  most  of 
us  know  is  that  the  average  American 
housewife  is  buying  food  for  her  family 
for  161/2  percent  of  the  disposable  in- 
come of  the  family,  and  that  is  the 
smallest  percentage  which  has  ever  been 
paid  in  history. 

Even  today  in  other  nations  which  are 
well  advanced  the  people  pay  much 
more.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe 
pay  probably  20  to  25  percent  of  their 
disposable  income  for  food.  The  Soviet 
Union  pays  probably  one-half  arid  in 
Asia  they  pay  probably  as  much  as  75 
to  80  percent  of  all  they  make  for  having 
a  very  meager  diet. 

We  cannot  maintahi,  much  less  reduce 
the  cost  of  food  without  an  efficient  ag- 
riculture. We  cannot  have  an  efficient 
agriculture  without  having  a  good  many 
things  which  some  of  our  people  seem  to 
feel  we  ought  not  to  have. 

You  have  to  have  a  profitable  agri- 
culture to  make  it  efficient,  because  agri- 
culture today  requires  a  tremendous  In- 
vestment and  you  have  to  have  the 
ability  to  get  that  investment  In  both 
land  and  equipment.  To  do  that  you  have 
to  have  credit,  and  you  have  to  have  an 
abUity  to  pay  back.  That  can  only  be 
available  when  we  have  a  country  which 
recognizes  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture and  is  willing  to  pay  the  costs. 

We  have  to  have  an  agriculture  In 
which  people  Uke  to  work.  We  have  to 
have  an  environment  in  which  people 
like  to  live.  We  are  trying  to  improve  our 
environment  particularly  in  our  great 
cities,  and  I  think  very  properly  so  I 
believe  we  have  found  in  most  of  our 
cities  that  we  have  an  enviroimient 
which  people  do  not  like,  and  the  cities 
are  dying  as  a  result  thereof. 

In  the  rural  areas  we  must  have  an 
environment  which  people  like  or  we  will 
not  have  people  working  out  there  and 
assuming  the  hardshijM  of  agriculture. 
There  are  hardships  as  well  as  advan- 
tages, as  we  know.  We  will  not  have 
people  there  unless  they  feel  that  the 
advantages  at  least  offset  the  disadvan- 
tages. That  means  we  have  to  have  a 
great  Improvement  in  our  whole  rural 
development  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  hear 


the  President  a  while  ago  suggest— and 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  de- 
taUs,  but  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  he  was 
suggesting  that  there  needs  to  be  some 
improvement  in  our  rural  areas,  because 
obviously  there  must  be  improvement  in 
hving  conditions  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  Is  de- 
termined to  take  up  that  very  problem. 
In  fact,  last  week  we  devoted  1  day  to  a 
discussion  with  our  long-time  colleague 
the  Honorable  Jim  Smith,  who  is  now 
the  head  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. We  discussed  with  him  the 
problems  of  his  agency.  I  think  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  of  these  agen- 
cies and  has  probably  a  more  direct  in- 
fluence on  Uving  conditions  in  rural 
areas,  but  it  is  not  the  only  agency  by 
far  that  is  concerned  with  this.  There  are 
a  great  many  other  programs  and  a  great 
many  other  agencies  involved  in  the 
welfare  of  our  farmers.  Too  often  this 
House  does  not  understand  the  rela- 
tionship that  exists  there. 

We  hope  to  bring  a  bill  before  you  In 
the  next  few  days  that  was  passed  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  2  weeks 
ago  which  provides  for  an  improved 
method  of  financing  rural  telephones, 
both  cooperative  and  corporate.  Too 
many  of  our  Members  will  look  only  at 
what  they  see  it  might  do  to  some  utUity 
company.  We  think  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  provide  the  same  kind  of  faculties 
for  riu^l  areas  which  you  provide  for 
city  areas. 

OiUy  this  morning  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  suggest  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
think  the  most  important  thing  we  have 
before  us  this  year  is  the  question  of  im- 
proving conditions  in  rural  areas  and 
providing  for  the  development  of  our 
rural  areas.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  wlU  not  be  satisfied  until  we  do  the  job 
for  aU  of  the  programs  which  wiU  make 
available  to  the  people  in  the  rural  areas 
aU  of  those  things  that  are  available  to 
the  people  in  the  urban  areas.  I  beUeve 
that  this  can  be  done,  and  I  beUeve  we 
are  in  the  realm  of  reasonable  activity 
when  we  suggest  that  it  should  be  done 
Of  course,  none  of  these  things  can  be 
done  without  a  return  or  a  profit  or 
money  to  handle  it.  You  cannot  have  a 
nice  home  in  a  rural  area  unless  you  can 
make  some  money  in  farming.  So  our 
whole  agricultural  program  must  recog- 
nize that  there  has  to  be  a  profit  in  farm- 
ing. You  are  not  going  to  remake  rural 
America  by  simply  handing  out  doles,  but 
you  can  remake  rural  America  by  ena- 
bUng  rural  people  to  secure  the  funds 
needed  and  to  provide  a  method  whereby 
they  can  repay  those  funds. 

That  is  what  we  are  seeking  to  do  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  We  wiU 
bring  you  a  lot  of  bUls  I  am  afraid  some 
of  which  I  think  you  wiU  think  are  wUd 
and  unreasonable. 

But  I  hope  that  you  wIU  give  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  rural  people 
have  to  make  a  living  Just  lUce  every- 
one else  has  to  make  s  Uving.  that  they 
have  to  meet  a  good  many  problems 
that  the  people  In  the  cities  do  not  have 
to  meet,  and  that  they  are  entttied  to 
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have  substantially  the  same  kind  of  life 
that  the  people  in  the  big  cities  are 
entitled  to  enjoy. 

We  are  not  here  to  oppose  the  big 
cities.  I  have  said  time  and  time  again 
that  as  far  as  our  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee is  concerned,  we  want  to  see  the 
cities  develop,  if  nothing  more  than 
from  a  selfish  reason.  Agriculture  can- 
not succeed  without  customers.  Our  cus- 
tomers are  in  the  big  cities.  We  rec- 
ognize we  have  a  community  of  inter- 
est with  those  big  cities,  and  we  hope 
that  they  have  a  community  of  interest 
with  the  farm  people  of  America,  those 
who  produce  our  food.  When  we  recog- 
nize that,  I  think  we  will  both  be  bet- 
ter off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  It  is  short- 
sighted to  tell  someone  or  to  question 
them  as  to  why  they  did  not  vote  for 
a  particular  farm  bill.  There  are  a  lot 
of  F»eople  who  have  not  voted  for  farm 
bills.  I  thought  they  were  mistaken.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  someone  to  tell  me 
that  I  did  not  vote  for  some  urban  bill 
does  not  help  either.  Of  course,  I  must 
admit  that  I  have  not  voted  for  every 
urban  bill  which  has  come  up.  I  have 
voted  for  a  majority  of  them,  but  cer- 
tainly I  have  not  voted  for  all  of  them. 
I  think  we  have  to  be  discriminating 
and  work  together  to  Improve  the  wel- 
fare of  all  America. 

I  appreciate  the  Members  making 
available  this  time,  those  who  have  ar- 
ranged for  this  discussion  today.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  importance  of  those  who  feed 
and  clothe  America. 

I  want  to  again  express  my  apprecia- 
tion both  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
participated  in  this  discussion  and  to 
express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
them  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  everyone  agrees  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  in  America  on  the  subject 
of  agriculture,  and  I  am  sure  everyone 
appreciates  his  comments  diulng  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  my 
good  fr'end  from  Texas  who  speaks  so 
eloquently  and  well  for  the  farmers  of 
America  and,  briefly,  to  add  this:  Our 
discussion  today  is  not  Just  for  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica. Sure,  they  are  in  dire  economic 
straits,  and  we  know  this.  We  also  recog- 
nize that  the  cities  have  economic  prob- 
lems as  well.  But  I  think  if  we  build  up 
the  level  of  cash  flow  of  our  farmers  and 
make  oxir  farmers  more  secure  economi- 
cally, it  will  help  the  cities  also. 

It  is  a  lot  cheaper  for  us  to  maintain 
families  on  the  land  than  to  force  them 
off  the  land  because  of  too  low  prices  and 
move  them  into  the  cities  where  you 
have  the  grave  problems  of  pollution, 
mass  transit,  and  crowding  reqiiiring  a 
large  Inflow  of  Federal  sums.  This  is  why 


we  need  more  adequate  funding  for  rural 
electriflcation.  This  is  why  we  need  more 
funds  for  telephone  communications  out 
in  the  land,  and  why  those  expenditures 
of  Federal  funds  will  actually  result  In 
great  savings  to  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
by  avoiding  the  necessity  of  having  to 
spend  to  resolve  urban  problems.  We  will 
not  be  able  to  get  families  to  stay  In  the 
rural  areas  unless  they  can  enjoy  central 
station  electric  power,  telephones,  and 
other  amenities  at  the  same  price  that 
the  people  in  the  cities  are  now  paying, 
plus,  of  course,  the  most  important  need 
of  all,  having  an  adequate  compensation 
for  their  labor,  which  means  better  farm 
prices. 

There  Is  a  great  demand  for  more  ade- 
quate electrical  service  on  our  farms. 

Let  me  briefly  fill  you  in  on  the  pres- 
ent status  of  our  REA's.  In  recent  months 
more  and  more  rural  electric  systems  are 
finding  themselves  facing  problems  never 
before  encountered  in  applying  for  REA 
loans  and  in  obtaining  advances  of  funds 
on  loans  already  approved. 

Although  REA  Administrator  Dave 
Hamil,  in  a  speech  before  the  atmual 
meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  on  February  16 
said: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  181 
loan  applications  for  $408  million.  At  the 
end  of  1970  there  were  only  113  applications 
for  9288  million  on  hand. 

I  think  that  if  we  study  this  matter, 
we  will  find  that  this  statement  does  not 
reflect  the  heavily  increasing  need  for 
REA  loans. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  REA 
publishes  a  quarterly  Ust  of  applications 
for  loans.  In  watching  these  lists  and 
comparing  them  with  announcements  of 
loans  approved,  I  find  a  great  number 
of  applications  which  were  reduced  in 
the  loan  approval  or  which  simply  van- 
ished from  the  list.  During  the  first  half 
of  fiscal  year  1971,  loans  were  made  for  a 
total  of  $9,652,000  less  than  the  amoimts 
in  REA's  list  of^apphcations.  During  fis- 
cal year  1970,  167  applications  were  re- 
duced by  a  total  of  $69,300,000  when  the 
loan  approvals  were  announced.  This 
does  not  include  33  applications  for  $21.5 
million  which  simply  disappeared  during 
the  18-month  period.  NRECA's  loan  sur- 
vey, to  which  883  systems  responded, 
reports  a  total  expected  loan  demand  ex- 
ceeding $1.1  billion  over  the  18  months 
from  January  1,  1971.  Figures  reported 
by  these  systems  indicate  that  the  back- 
log of  loan  needs  as  of  July  1,  1971,  should 
be  about  $449  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  have  a  stake  in 
the  cities  as  customers,  but  I  would  Uke 
to  say  that  the  cities  also  have  a  big  stake 
in  us  as  their  prime  customers.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  consumers  stand  to 
lose  the  most  if  agriculture  would  be  al- 
lowed to  sink  into  a  depression.  In  this 
country,  the  national  economy  starts 
with  an  agricultural  base — a  sound,  vig- 
orous agricultural  industry-  interrelates 
with  the  automotive,  fuel,  chemical,  and 
other  industries  that  supply  and  service 
farmers.  City  workers  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  agricultural  progress.  In  a  direct 
sense,  the  steelworker  in  Pittsburgh  and 
the  automotive  manufacturer  in  Detroit 
are  partners  in  the  agriciiltural  effort. 


If  the  farmers  of  America  can  be  well 
off  so,  too,  will  these  major  industries  of 
America  be  well  off. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  commend  the 
gentleman,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  Mr.  Sebelitjs,  for  their  efforts  as 
well  as  others  who  are  taking  part  this 
afternoon  in  this  discussion  in  order  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  the  tremendous  service  that 
American  agriculture  is  giving  to  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  it  were  not  for 
such  low  prices,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  have  a  much  higher  cost  of 
living  because  of  higher  costs  for  food 
and  other  agriculturally  produced  items. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  people  of  this 
country  ought  to  be  made  aware  of  that 
fact.  We  should  make  certain  that  the 
people  in  roiral  America  have  the  same 
standard  of  living  and  opportunities  as 
those  who  live  in  the  urban  areas. 

As  others  have  indicated,  the  percent- 
age of  take-home  pay  which  Americans 
spend  for  food  is  only  a  little  over  16 
percent.  In  countries  like  Canada,  and 
industrial  countries  of  Europe,  the  best 
they  can  do  is  25  percent  of  their  take- 
home  pay  used  for  food.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  Iron  Curtain  coimtries, 
about  50  percent  is  expended  for  food. 

I  think  we  should  bear  this  in  mind 
when  legislation  affecting  rural  America 
is  considered.  It  is  my  feeUng  that  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  ought  to  be 
amended  so  that  a  payment  of  32  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn  would  be  made  even 
if  the  set-aside  were  set  below  20  percent. 
I  commend  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  establishing  the  set-aside  for 
1971  at  20  percent  in  order  that  the  assiu-- 
ance  of  32  cents  per  bushel  for  corn  would 
be  fulfilled. 

It  Is  my  feeling  also  that  in  the  im- 
mediate future  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration real  estate  and  operating 
loans  should  be  freed  up  somewhat,  at 
least  the  Federal  guarantee  should  be 
provided  /or  a  larger  volume  of  loans  in 
order  that  the  capital  will  be  provided 
to  enable  farmers  to  continue  the  amaz- 
ing production  capacity  which  the  200- 
plus  million  Americans  enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday,  February 
27,  I  addressed  the  Hastings  Cooperative 
Creamery  at  Hastings,  Minn.,  on  a  sub- 
ject of  great  interest  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try. I  shall  include  it  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 
Excerpts  or  Address  or  Albert  H.  Quiz  at  thb 

Annual  Meeting  op  the  Hastings  Coopera- 
tive  Creamery,   Hastings,   Minn. 

program    on    dairy    legislations    of    1970 

Prior  to  discussing  the  workload  ahead,  I 
would  like  to  review  briefly  progress  on  major 
legislations  enacted  last  year. 

In  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970,  now  Public 
Law  91-524,  the  major  provisions  of  signifi- 
cance to  dairying  Included: 

First:  A  major  provision  was  the  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  mandatory  require- 
ments to  support  butterfat  under  the  price 
support  law.  The  tJ.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  now  taking  this  new  authority  Into 
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account  In  administering  the  price  support 
program,  particularly,  the  Inter-relatlonshlp 
of  purchase  prices  for  butter  and  non-fat 
dry  milk.  As  yet,  there  has  not  been  suSBcient 
time  for  decisions  on  pricing  to  impact  the 
market. 

Second:  The  Congress  also  approved  exten- 
sion of  the  Dairy  Indemnity  Law.  Under  this 
program,  dairy  farmers  are  reimbursed  for 
losses  resulting  from  milk  being  barred  from 
markets  because  of  minute  traces  of  residue 
of  pesticides,  even  though  utilized  in  accord- 
ance with  Federal  regulations.  Unfortunately, 
contamination  can  result  from  factors  out- 
side control  of  the  farmer,  such  as  wind- 
drift  of  pesticide  spray,  contamination  of 
purchased  feed,  etc. 

For  the  first  time,  dairy  plants  also  became 
eligible  for  such  reimbursement.  As  yet,  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
no  claims  have  been  filed  by  dairy  plants.  For 
the  current  year,  $560,000  were  allocated  for 
this  program  for  dairy  farmers  and  daln.- 
plants.  Claims  from  farmers,  however,  are 
running  at  a  rate  of  about  $200,000  a  year. 
For  fiscal  year  1972,  the  budget  recommends 
$500,000  for  this  program:  $200,000  for  dairy 
farmers:  and  $300,000  for  dairy  plants.  Be- 
cause of  Increasing  sensitivity  relating  to  use 
of  pesticides,  this  amount  Is  minimal;  and 
It  may  need  to  be  supplemented  later. 

Third:  Extension  and  Improvement  of  au- 
thority for  Class  I  Milk  Base  Plans.  Across  the 
country,  also,  dairy  farmers  are  taking  a 
look  at  the  new  legislative  authority  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  adoption  of  a  plan 
would  enable  them  to  better  market  milk  in 
their  area. 

Fourth:  Late  In  the  session,  the  Congress 
also  approved  legislation.  Public  Law  91-670, 
authorizing  uste  of  pool  funds  under  a  milk 
marketing  order;  such  funds  would  be  used 
for  advertising,  sales  promotion,  education, 
and  research  programs  to  expand  domestic 
market  and  consumption  of  milk  and  Its 
products.  Adoption  of  such  an  advertising 
program  would  require  approval  by  a  ^^rd 
majority  of  dairy  farmers. 

In  consultation  with  the  dairy  Industries, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  devel- 
oping guidelines  for  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. To  adopt  such  a  plan,  representative 
voting  is  allowed  by  cooperatives.  The  law 
provides,  however,  that  a  mechanism  must 
be  provided  by  which  any  farmer  who  does 
not  wish  to  participate  in  such  a  program 
can  obtain  a  refund. 

UEOISLATTOK   AHEAD   IN    19T2 

The  Special  Milk  Program  for  children 
has  been  In  existence  for  about  17  years. 
Under  this  program,  more  than  17  million 
children  consumed  about  3  billion  half-pints 
of  milk  annually.  This  consumption  repre- 
sents about  3  percent  of  the  non-farm  con- 
sumption of  fluid  milk. 

In  1970,  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  make  the  program  permanent. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  however,  ad- 
minlBtrations — both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic— have  attempted  to  kill  this  program 
by  not  proposing  funds  for  the  next  year. 
Etoch  time.  Congress  overruled  such  action; 
it  approved  funds;  and  the  program  was 
carried  forward.  Again  in  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1972,  no  funds  are  recommended. 

Believing  this  program  Is  of  real  signifi- 
cance, not  only  to  dairymen,  but  also  to  the 
nutritional  health  of  the  children  of  this 
country,  I  will  make  every  effort  to  ensur« 
that — In  aoocM-dance  with  the  authorization 
approved  in  Public  Law  91-295 — Congress 
approves  funds  to  carry  forward  this  bene- 
ficial program. 

ALL    CHILD    NUTRITIONAL    PROGBAMS 

Over  the  years,  the  national  school  lunch, 
school  breakfast,  and  other  child  feeding 
programs,  have  expanded  until  these  now 
benefit  more  than  23  million  school  children 
Minually.  The  child  nutrition  programs  have 


proven  to  be  highly  effectlie  and  benencial: 
In  the  nation's  efforts  to  Improve  nutri- 
tion, particularly  among  children;  and 

As  good  outlets  for  dairy  foods  purchased 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
the  price  support  program. 

For  fiscal  year  1972.  the  administration 
recommends — and  I  am  confident  Congress 
will  approve — funds  for  a  moderate  expan- 
sion d  these  Imoprtant  programs. 

DAIBT   SITUATION    AND    OtrTLOOK;     1971 

The  nation's  milk  cows  produced  117.4 
billion  pounds  of  milk  In  1970.  0.9  percent 
more  than  the  116.3  billion  pounds  produced 
In  1969.  "nils  was  the  first  annual  increase 
since  1964.  Last  year's  decline  In  cow  num- 
bers was  more  than  offset  by  the  rise  In 
milk  per  cow. 

With  prospects  for  another  small  decline 
In  cow  numbers  this  year,  milk  production 
likely  will  rise  again.  However,  higher  feed 
prices  may  hold  down  grain  and  concentrate 
feeding  and  may  slow  the  1971  rise  Ui  milk 
output  per  cow  from  the  2.4  percent  average 
of  recent  years. 

Prices  farmers  received  for  milk  last  year 
averaged  $5.69  per  100  pounds,  up  8'^  per- 
cent from  1969.  The  gain  was  due  to  a  higher 
support  level  In  April-December  than  In  1969 
and  to  the  strong  cheese  market 

Assuming  no  change  in  dairy  supports  or 
In  Federal  milk  market  order  pricing.  1971 
price  increases  likely  will  be  more  modest. 
However,  combined  with  larger  farm  market- 
ings, price  gains  will  increase  cash  receipts 
from  dairying  above  last  year's  nearly  $6.5 
bUllon  which  was  In  turn  up  4^  percent 
from  1969. 

Commercial  disappearance  of  milk  in  all 
products  was  about  the  same  last  year  as  the 
109  bllUon  pounds  In  1969,  bo  larger  miiir 
supplies  caused  USDA  to  remove  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  the  market  equivalent  to  5.8  bil- 
lion pounds  of  mUk  equivalent,  29  percent 
more  than  In  1969.  With  Increased  produc- 
tion this  year,  little  prospect  of  sales  In- 
crease. USDA  will  buy  more  dairy  products 
than  in  1970. 

Per  capita  civilian  consumption  of  milk  in 
aU  products  declined  to  660  pounds  last  year 
from  668  In  1969,  as  butter,  cream,  whole 
milk,  and  evaporated  milk  consumption  was 
off.  Cheese  and  lowfat  fluid  milk  consump- 
tion continued  to  rise  strongly. 

EXPANSION  or  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

For  families  of  limited  resources,  food 
stamps  continue  to  provide  an  Important 
supplement  to  nutrition  and  health.  Al- 
though apparently  It  la  hard  to  pin  down, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  in  commimltles  utUlzing  large  amounts 
of  food  stamps,  increases  occur  in  consump- 
tion of  fluid  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 

Two  years  ago  the  USDA  spent  $250  mUllon 
on  Pood  Stamps,  last  year  $610  mUlion.  For 
the  Current  year.  Congress  approved  over 
$1.4  bUlion  for  the  program.  For  fiscal  year 
1972,  almost  $2  billion  is  recommended  In 
the  new  budget. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  are 
some  serious  problems  built  Into  this  pro- 
gram. For  example,  theft,  counterfeiting 
and  other  abuses  have  developed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  food  stamp  system  itself  is  not  al- 
ways the  mcst  effective  or  convenient  way  of 
serving  the  needy. 

Until  a  better  method  is  developed,  how- 
ever, this  continues  to  be  a  useful  program. 
Along  with  the  stamps,  there  is  also  a  need 
for  renewed  efforts  to  improve  the  nutri- 
tional education  of  recipients  of  food  stamps 
to  enable  them  to  get  maximum  nutritional 
value. 

MORE  RESEARCH  ON  LIVESTOCK  DISEASES 

Occurrence  of  mastitis  In  milk  cows  re- 
sults in  great  economic  losses  to  dairy 
farmers. 

Regrettably,  there  has  not  been  adequate 


research  for  the  development  of  an  effective 
mastitis  control  program.  For  the  current 
year.  Congress  has  approved  $743,000  for 
carrying  research  forward.  In  the  new  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  about  $816,000  has  been 
recommended.  The  Congress,  I  believe, 
should  approve  this  minimal  amount  to  help 
carry  forward  research  In  this  area  so  costly 
to  dairy  farmers. 

To  protect  the  health  of  consumers  and 
reduce  costs  to  dairymen,  also,  the  brucel- 
losis eradication  programs  should  be  carried 
forward.  As  of  now,  about  one-half  of  the 
nation's  approximately  3.150  counties  have 
been  certified  brucellosis  free.  About  96  per- 
cent have  free  or  modified  free  certifications. 
Unfortunately,  a  previous  goal  of  1975  for 
eliminating  brucellosis  has  now  been  set  back 
several  years. 

To  prevent  unnecessary  stretching  out  of 
the  goal,  however.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  approve  funds  for  FT  1972  equal 
to  those  of  fiscal  year  1971 — that  is,  about 
$26.5  million — Including  funds  for  antl-TB 
programs. 

BATTLE  AGAINST  IMPORTS 

Over  the  years,  dairy  farmers  and  coopera- 
tives, too.  have  found  it  necessary  to  carry  on 
a  running  battle  against  excessive  imports 
of  dairy  products. 

Primarily,   the  problem   has  been   one   of    •* 
foreign    exporters    circumventing    "clrcum- 
ventlble  laws." 

For  sereral  years,  the  dairy  Industry  has 
advocated  enactment  of  more  effective  laws 
that  would  establish  a  permanent  quota  on 
Imports — Irrespective  of  the  form  of  imports. 

In  view  of  a  strong  position  against  quotas 
by  both  the  administration  and  many  mem- 
bers of  Con(?res8 — as  well  as  a  need  for 
avoiding  a  tariff-quota  war  among  trading 
nations — the  outlook  for  enactment  of  quota 
legislation  for  dairy  products,  frankly,  is  ex- 
tremely dim. 

Recently,  however,  we  were  successful  in 
getting  action  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
the  President  to  reduce  the  Infiow  of  im- 
ports. 

On  the  last  day  of  1970.  President  Nixon 
signed  a  proclamation  placmg  specific  quotas 
on  foreign  Imports  of  low  butterfat  cheese, 
ice  cream,  animal  feeds  containing  milk  from 
milk  products,  and  chocolate  crumb. 

QUOTA  LIMITATIONS 
II  n  millionsl 


Commodity 

1970 

1971 

Icecream 

75 
15 
20 
28 

3  4 

Chocolate  crumb 

4  7 

Low-f3t  cheese 

S  9 

Animal  feed 

16.5 

Originally,  the  Tariff  Commission  had  rec- 
ommended zero  import*  for  several  of  these 
commodities.  Though  less  strict,  the  Presi- 
dential proclamation  represents  a  tightening 
up  of  limitation  on  Imports. 

Quotas  are  also  needed  for  two  additional 
products  being  imported  in  increasing  vol- 
ume. These  are:  Lactose;  and  cheese  varie- 
ties priced  higher  than  47  cents  per  pound. 
Lactose  Import,  for  example.  Increased  frcm 
374,000  pounds  in  1968  ...  to  more  than 
4.2  mlUlon  pounds  in  1969.  to  .  .  .  4.22  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1970 

To  be  excluded  from  quotas  on  cheese  un- 
der 47  cents  a  pound  Importers  have  upped 
the  prices  on  several  categories  of  cheese.  As 
a  result,  higher  priced  Imports  Increased 
tremendously.  Swiss-Emmenthaler  imports 
over  47  cents  a  pound  increased  from  16.4 
million  pounds  in  1969  to  23.3  million 
pounds  in  1970 — a  142  percent  Increase. 
Other  category  cheese  over  47  cents  a  pound 
has  increased  from  16.3  million  poimds  In 
1969  to  38.5  mUllon  pounds  In  1970 — a  237 
percent  increase  in  imports. 
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The  Tariff  Commission  Is  being  urged  to 
take  action  to  reduce  this  Inflow  as  early  as 
possible. 

COTTNTCEVAILINO    DUTIZS 

Around  the  world,  high  dairy  production 
is  resulting  In  ever-mounting  stockpiles  of 
surplusea.  Continually,  they  attempt  to  in- 
vade the  U.S.  market  Because  such  foreign 
products  are  often  heavily  subsidized — up  to 
60  cents  a  pound  on  butter,  for  example — 
It  would  be  literally  Impossible  for  U.S.  dairy 
farmers  and  cooperatives  to  compete.  Sec- 
tion 1303  of  U.S.  Code  19  requires  that  duties 
on  imports  subsidized  by  foreign  countries 
shoiild  be  Increased — In  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular duty — by  the  amount  of  the  subsidy. 
Unfortunately,  the  law  Is  not  being  enforced. 

As  a  result,  the  nation  loses  millions  of 
dollars  In  duties  each  year.  In  addition,  the 
displacement  of  markets  for  U.S.  products 
by  foreign  Imports  Increases  the  costs  of  the 
price  support  program  Failure  to  enforce 
the  countervailing  duties  law  literally 
amounts  to  a  suDsld;  to  producers  in  foreign 
countries. 

Consequently  decisive  action  should  be 
taken  to  enforce  the  law.  In  addition,  it  is 
Important  to  ensiu-e  that  the  law,  itself,  not 
be  rescinded  or  emasculated.  In  1970,  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  a  rec- 
ommendation (as  a  provision  of  the  trade 
bill),  that  literally  would  have  made  the 
oountervaUlng  duties  law  ineffectlvn.  Al- 
though the  trade  bill  was  not  finally  e4>proved 
by  Congress,  it  has  been  re-introduced  again 
this  year  as  a  provision  of  H.R.  20;  again, 
this  provision  would  cripple  the  countervail- 
ing duties  lav.-. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  this  law  on  the 
statute  books. 

CLASSirriNG  DAEBT  IMPOBTS 

Over  the  years,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has 
not  been  very  accurate  in  classifying  Im- 
ports of  dairy  products.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample. It  took  a  special  hearing  and  ruling 
by  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  ascertain  that  cheese  Imported  as 
Monterey  was  really  Cheddar. 

Consequently,  a  proposal  has  been  made 
In  Congress  to  authorize  transfer  of  authority 
for  classification  of  such  Imports  from  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Congress,  I  beUeve, 
should  give  it  favorable  consideration. 

ENVnONMKNTAI,  POLICT 

Across  the  nation — and  rightly  so — there 
Is  great  and  growing  concern  over  the  need 
to  stop  pollution  of  air,  water,  and  land,  and 
to  preserve,  protect  and  perpetuate  a  health- 
ful environment  for  our  citizens — now  and 
for  the  future. 

In  the  92nd  Congress,  we  can  expect  that 
this  will  again  be  a  focal  point  of  real  sig- 
nificance. Legislation  in  this  field,  of  coiirse, 
will  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  dairying 
and  all  agriculture. 

President  Nixon  has  sent  to  Congress  a 
comprehensive  package  of  17  separate  pieces 
of  legislation  relating  to  protecting  and  im- 
proving the  environment.  Many  members 
of  Congress,  including  myself,  have  intro- 
duced that  legislation. 

As  legislation  is  developed,  it  Is  extremely 
Important  to  find  reasonable  grounds  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  (1)  'let  the  public  be 
damned"  In  flagrant  pollution  of  air,  water 
and  other  elements  of  the  environment;  and 
(2)  equally  unreasonable  limitations  on  use 
of  chemicals,  pesticides,  herbicides,  etc.,  that 
would  literally  take  all  food  off  the  market 
and  cripple  agriculture's  ability  to  create 
new  food. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pascell). 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
Neal  Smith,  for  caiising  us  to  focus  today 
on    the   important   agricultural    issues 


which  concern  all  Americans,  rural  and 
urban. 

The  contributions  of  farmers  and  ftuin 
interests  to  the  greatness  of  our  Nation 
cannot  be  underestimated.  The  discus- 
sion which  we  are  participating  in  today 
emphasizes  the  essential  cooperaUcai  be- 
tween rural  America  and  urban  America 
and  the  strength  which  that  unity  has 
brought  our  country. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Bob  Poack.  has  said,  we  are  not  com- 
petitors In  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
social  and  economic  force  of  our  agrarian 
heritage  makes  us  strong,  whether  we 
come  from  a  big  city,  as  I  do,  or  from  a 
small  town,  or  from  rural  America.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  keep  this 
thought  in  mind  on  this  special  day. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  yielding,  and 
I  appreciate  what  is  being  said  In  this 
regard  and  would  like  to  assoc'ate  my- 
self with  the  others  on  this  subject. 

Having  spent  my  early  years  in  a 
farming  area  in  the  State  of  Utah.  I  have 
a  great  interest  in  the  farm  industry  and 
I  am  greatly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems the  farmers  face  today. 

The  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  William  J.  Kuhfuss, 
recently  stated : 

Consumers  would  be  paying  much  higher 
prices  for  less  food  If  it  were  not  for  the  spec- 
tacular efficiency  and  high  productivity  of 
U.8.  farmers  and  ranchers. 

He  pointed  out: 

Never  has  a  fewer  number  of  farmers 
produced  such  an  abundant  supply  of  quality 
food  for  a  larger  niunber  of  consumers  at  a 
lower  percentage  of  the  wage  owner's  take 
home  pay. 

I  think  we  can  be  proud  of  the  job  our 
farmers  have  done  in  feeding  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  time  we  gave  strong  attention 
to  the  farming  public  and  the  growing 
number  of  problems  these  men  face  with 
a  continuing  cost-price  squeeze. 

Those  in  agriciUture  are  not  asking 
for  handouts.  They  have  led  our  Na- 
tion to  its  high  standards  and  deserve 
a  chance  for  a  decent  income  comparable 
to  that  of  other  industry  and  urban  resi- 
dents. If  not,  consumers  stand  to  lose 
the  most  as  this  Nation's  national  econo- 
my starts  with  an  agricultural  base. 

There  are  many  problems  facing  agri- 
culture today  and  we  must  do  stMnething 
to  Improve  conditions.  In  my  district  at 
the  present  time,  there  are  livestockmen 
who  have  feeder  lambs  they  must  sell 
at  5  to  10  cents  a  pound  less  than  cost 
and  cattlemen  face  similar  price  prob- 
lems. Even  worse  is  the  fact  there  are 
those  in  my  district  who  have  a  2 -year 
crop  of  wool,  some  even  with  3  years, 
who  cannot  get  anyone  to  buy  it  even 
at  a  loss. 

In  my  State  of  Utah  there  Is  great 
concern  over  inflation,  parity,  Incretised 
grazing  fees,  and  high  interest  rates. 
Farmers  rank  as  the  hardest  hit  group 
in  America  with  inflation  increasing 
costs  of  over  125  percent  in  less  than 
a  generation.  Texas,  interest,  costs  of 
machinery,  and  land  values  Jumped  so 
rapidly  in  the  1960's  that  farm  net  in- 
come suffered  greatly. 

Many  of  those  from  the  farms  have 


been  forced  to  move,  creating  additional 
problems,  for  these  men  are  ofttimes 
unskilled  in  the  work-force  needs  where 
they  relocate.  We  must  do  something  to 
keep  young  men  interested  in  farming 
and  provide  incentives  to  keep  farm 
families  together.  We  must  also  provide 
adequate  medical  service  for  those  on 
the  farms.  There  are  counties  within  my 
district  without  the  services  of  a  doctor. 
Help  is  needed  and  now. 

Our  farming  segment  also  faces  an 
ecological  challenge — with  the  public 
very  much  concerned  with  the  ecology. 
I  am  also  greatly  concerned  as  is  the 
farmer.  There  are  those  who  wtint  to 
take  away  the  chemical  Instnmients  of 
production  that  have  been  developed 
over  the  last  50  years.  In  my  State,  there 
are  now  legislative  measures  calling  for 
a  ban  on  various  chemical  agents  for 
farm  use  and  additional  air  controls  are 
in  use  or  are  proposed  controlling  burn- 
ing of  areas  covered  with  weeds  or  brush. 
Our  Utah  farmers  will  tell  you  that 
many  of  these  controls  are  going  away 
from  reality.  They  state  there  is  a  lack 
of  realization  on  the  part  of  some  that 
these  controls  will  cut  production  and 
decrease  the  food  supply  thereby  in- 
creasing the  costs  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

I  realize,  as  does  the  farmer,  that 
pollution  is  a  major  problem  that  must 
be  solved.  The  farmer  does  caution,  how- 
ever, that  tiie  always  "taken  for  granted" 
food  supply  could  be  dropped  to  a  point 
of  national  hunger  if  those  farming  helps 
were  suddenly  dropped. 

My  State  also  faces  a  problem  in  the 
loss  of  valuable  farming  land.  We  are 
losing  some  20  to  40  acres  per  day  of 
prime  agricultural  lands  to  other  uses. 
Our  State  has  only  a  million  and  a  half 
acres  of  such  farmland.  We  must  all 
realize  that  we  cannot  create  additional 
farming  land.  When  we  spoil  it  or  ruin 
it,  it  is  gone  forever. 

Our  farmers  cannot  be  Ignored,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  have  taken  this  segment  of 
the  public  for  granted  too  long.  The 
contributions  made  to  our  country  by 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  deserves  more 
attention  and  recognition.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  President  will  take  another  look 
at  the  farm  program  realizing  this  is  one 
of  the  basic  programs  for  our  Nation. 
I  urge  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Con- 
gress take  some  deliberate  and  decisive 
action  to  curb  inflation,  control  interest 
rates  and  to  open  markets  for  farm  com- 
modities so  that  the  children  of  farmers 
who  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  cities  may 
have  the  option  of  following  the  skills 
of  their  fathers. 

I  support  and  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
gentleman  for  Iowa  (Mr.  Sioth),  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skbel- 
nrs) ,  and  I  commend  them  for  their  ef- 
forts In  this  dialog.  I  wish  to  join  with 
them  in  this  assertion  and  in  whatever 
we  are  mutually  able  to  do  in  behalf  of 
the  great  agricultural  segment  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
commend  the  gentlemsoi  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
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SmTH)  for  reserving  time  this  afternoon 
to  discuss  problems  of  the  farmer  and 
rural  America. 

In  a  very  fundamental  sense  the  farm- 
er and  the  farm  economy  provide  a 
cornerstone  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
Just  take  a  look  at  these  general  indi- 
cators. First,  employment:  Farming  em- 
ploys 4.6  million  workers.  This  Is  more 
than  the  combined  employment  in  the 
transportation,  public  utilities,  steel,  and 
auto  industry.  Moreover,  three  out  of 
every  10  jobs  in  the  private  sector  are 
related  to  agriculture.  Of  these,  8  million 
people  have  jobs  storing,  processing,  and 
merchandizing  products  of  agriculture, 
and  6  million  have  jobs  providing  the 
supplies  the  farmers  use. 

Second,  production:  The  sale  of  agri- 
cultural production  assets  represents 
about  $50,000  for  every  farmworker.  This 
is  approximately  double  that  of  each 
manufacturing  employee.  Labor  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  farmer  increased 
by  6  percent  a  year  during  the  last  dec- 
ade, while  output  per  man  hour  in  non- 
agricultural  industry  increased  by  only 
3  percent  a  year  during  the  same  period. 
According  to  another  measure,  each 
farmworker  produces  food,  fiber,  and 
commodities  for  himself  and  44  other  in- 
dividuals. 

Third,  consumption:  The  farmer 
spends  over  $38  billion  a  year  for  goods 
and  services  to  produce  crops  and  live- 
stock. He  spends  another  $12  billion  a 
year  for  the  ssune  things  that  city  peo- 
ple buy — food,  clothing,  drugs,  furniture, 
appliances,  «md  other  products  and 
services. 

You  ask  what  does  the  farmer  do  for 
me?  Let  me  tell  you.  The  farmer  feeds 
the  American  people  for  what  amounts 
to  16.5  percent  of  each  persons  dispos- 
able income.  Contrast  this  to  1960  when 
food  took  20  percent  of  our  take-home 
pay.  and  to  1940  when  It  took  22  percent. 
Farmers  also  produce  a  rich  and  varied 
diet  for  our  people.  Last  year,  for  exam- 
ple, every  American  consumed  on  the 
average:  182  pounds  of  beef,  veal,  pork, 
lamb,  and  mutton;  48  pounds  of  chicken 
and  turkey;  188  pounds  of  fruits — fresh 
fruit  equivalent;  260  pounds  of  vegeta- 
bles—fresh vegetable  equivalent;  563 
pounds  of  dairy  products — whole  milk 
equivalent;  116  pounds  of  potatoes  and 
6  pounds  of  sweetpotatoes — fresh  equiv- 
alent. 

Moreover,  when  we  go  to  the  store 
We  can  choose  from  as  many  as  6,000 
different  foods — fresh,  canned,  frozen, 
concentrated,  dehydrated,  ready-mixed, 
ready  to  serve,  or  in  heat-and-serve 
form. 

Yet  it  seems  paradoxical  that  with  all 
the  things  thJt  farming  Is  doing  for  us 
and  all  the  things  that  rural  America 
contributes  to  our  culture  and  our  way 
of  life,  farmers  do  not  share  more  fully 
in  the  abundance  of  our  Nation.  The 
following  general  indexes  spell  out  this 
fact  in  grim  detail: 

First,  income:  Despite  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  decade  the  gross  national 
product  rose  an  average  of  9  percent  a 
year,  farm  income  rose  on  an  annual 
basis  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Second,  rural  poverty:  In  the  cities, 
one  person  in  eight  Is  poor.  In  the  sub- 


urbs, one  person  in  15  is  poor.  In  rural 
America,  one  out  of  every  four  persons 
is  poor. 

Third,  emtdoyment:  The  rate  of  un- 
employment in  rural  eireas  Is  often  two 
to  three  times  greater  than  is  in  urban 
areas.  Jobs  in  rural  America  pay  less 
than  comparatde  jobs  in  urban  areas. 
There  also  tends  to  be  far  more  unem- 
ployment in  rural  than  in  urban  areas. 
Fourth,  housing:  According  to  ofOcial 
figures,  one  out  of  every  13  rural  houses 
is  classed  as  unfit  to  live  in.  In  terms 
of  living:  conditions,  over  half  the  Na- 
tion's substandard  housing  is  located  in 
rural  areas. 

Fifth,  education:  Rural  educaticoi 
often  lags  far  behind  its  urban  coimter- 
parts.  Many  rural  schools  lack  libraries, 
laboratories,  language  facilities,  and  a 
wide  education  curriculum.  Not  only  do 
rural  teachers  earn  less  money  than 
urban  ones,  public  expenditures  per 
pupil  tend  to  be  less  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  these  grim  facts 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  not  in 
an  effort  to  merely  depress  them  smd  not 
in  an  effort  to  merely  eUcit  sympathy  for 
the  plight  of  rural  America.  Rather,  I 
bring  these  facts  to  the  attenticm  of  my 
colleagues  in  an  effort  to  focus,  if  I  can, 
public  concern  and  attention  on  the  cry- 
ing needs  of  rural  America;  needs  that 
must  be  faced  and  met  if  the  fullness 
and  richness  of  this  Nation  are  to  become 
a  reality  for  all  our  people. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Thokson)  . 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  commend  those  who 
have  brought  this  matter  to  the  attri- 
tion of  the  House  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  never  really  appre- 
ciates how  fortunate  we  Americans  are 
until  he  travels  abroad.  As  a  nation,  in 
contrast  to  most  of  the  world,  we  have 
food  to  sustain  us  and  enough  clothes  to 
keep  us  warm.  In  fact  American  food 
and  fiber  is  so  relatively  cheap,  we  pur- 
chase our  food  by  taste  and  clothing  by 
fashion — and  still  there  is  more  than 
enough  remaining  to  sell  overseas. 

This  wonder  of  the  modem  world  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  success  of  the 
American  agricultural  community.  Yet 
the  man  primarily  responsible  for  this 
phenomenon,  the  farmer,  rarely  re- 
ceives appreciation  or  his  just  financial 
reward. 

My  district,  Wisconsin's  third,  covers 
a  large  portion  of  America's  dairyland. 
For  this  reason  I  am  particularly  i^eased 
the  Nixon  administration  and  specifical- 
ly Secretary  Hardin  have  seen  fit  to  rec- 
ognize and  appreciate  problems  existing 
in  one  of  agriculture's  major  sectors — 
the  dairy  Industry.  Their  interest  and 
actions  have  undoubtedly  contributed 
toward  maintenance  of  a  healthy  dairy 
economy. 

If  we  review  this  administration's  rec- 
ord on  dairy,  three  important  points 
emerge: 
First,  last  year  the  USDA  announced 


an  increase  in  the  support  price  on  milk 
to  the  highest  level  in  history — $4.66  per 
hundredweight;  that  increase  amounted 
to  38  cents  per  hundredweight,  the  largest 
ever.  It  is  no  coincidence  American  dairy- 
men now  receive  record  prices  for  their 
milk;  second,  December  31,  1970,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  annoimced  new  import  quotas 
on  certain  dairy  products.  Any  balanced 
appraisal  will  recognize  the  significance 
of  the  import  reductions  for  the  dairy 
farmer.  Hoard's  Dairyman,  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  farm  periodicals,  pub- 
lished a  pertinent  and  factual  editorial  on 
the  President's  action.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  editorial  In  the 
Record  at  this  time. 
The  article  follows: 
PajcsmxNT'a  Impost  Actiok  a  Viciokt  ro> 
Dairtmkk 

It  may  appear  to  most  people  that  editorial 
writers  in  newspapers  and  magagrit)^  gf^  p^^. 
marlly  critics  of  the  contemporary  scene. 
And  this  is  probably  true  because  commen- 
tary usually  Is  directed  to  improving  a  cur- 
rent situation,  implying  that  there  is  basis 
for  criticism  of  the  status  quo. 

But  criticism  should  be  fair.  And  we  be- 
lieve some  dairy  spokesmen  have  been  mani- 
festly unfair,  and  suspiciously  political,  in 
their  statements  criticizing  the  President  for 
the  Import  quotas  he  set  December  31.  Terms 
like  "cruel  Insult,"  "drastic  departure,"  hu- 
miliating," and  "mysterious  reversal"  are 
clearly  unwarranted. 

The  four  products  on  which  the  President 
set  quotas  were  ice  cream,  animal  feeds, 
chocolate  crumb,  and  low-fat  cheese.  Of 
these,  only  Ice  cream  was  a  high-fat  Item. 
And  fat  Is  our  greatest  concern. 

Last  year,  over  8  million  gallons  of  Ice 
cream  came  into  this  country.  The  President 
cut  the  quantity  back  95  percent  I 

Next  highest  in  fat  was  chocolate  crtunb 
used  In  candy.  He  cut  these  Imports  back  to 
less  than  one-third  of  what  they  were  last 
ytmx. 

Animal  feeds,  with  no  butterfat  in  them, 
were  cut  back  about  one-half.  And  skim 
mUk  cheese  was  reduced  by  about  8  percent. 
Dairy  leaders  who  really  worked  on  getting 
the  Import  quotas  announced  know  that  the 
President  was  under  heavy  pressure  not  to 
Issue  them  at  aU.  Friendly  foreign  govern- 
ments, undoubtedly,  pleaded  for  no  action. 
The  President,  as  he  weighed  his  decision, 
probably  had  to  look  at  considerations  such 
as  these:  Military  bases,  aUies  with  their 
soldiers  flghtlng  alongside  Americans  in  Viet 
Nam,  serious  balance  of  payments  problems, 
a  friendly  government  in  trouble  politically, 
and  nations  bU3rlng  feed  grains  and  other 
products  from  us. 

A  lifelong  Democrat  who  worked  for 
months  on  the  import  problem  is  furious  at 
those  who  criticize  the  President's  action  of 
December  31.  He  knows  what  it  took  to  get 
the  favorable  White  House  decision.  He  con- 
siders the  President's  decision  a  major  vic- 
tory for  dairy  farmers.  We  agree. 

Now,  however,  we  don  our  critic's  robe 
again.  Further  Import  control  action  defi- 
nitely is  needed.  In  response  to  any  Inquiry 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
U.8.  House  of  Representatives,  the  Tariff 
Commission  indicated  last  October  that  both 
cheeee  priced  over  47  cents  per  pound  and 
lactose  are  In  need  of  attention. 

In  some  respects  the  cheese  problem  Is 
most  serious  because  fraud  and  deceit  have 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly  and  are  well- 
known  to   government   and   Industry. 

Thus,  we  express  our  deep  appreciation  to 
the  President  for  his  decision  of  December 
31  and  urge  comparable  and  even  more  vigor- 
ous Import  control  action  on  so-called  owr- 
47-cent  cheese  and  lactose. 
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Third,  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
Secretary  Hardin  spent  considerable  time 
and  effort  in  bringing  the  Interested  par- 
ties together  on  the  dairy  section  of  the 
1970  Agriculture  Act.  While  all  concerned 
fundamentally  agreed  on  Implementation 
of  the  class  I  base  plan,  there  were  consid- 
erable differences  as  to  specific  provi- 
sions. I.  for  example,  insisted  that  Mid- 
western dairymen  be  given  access  to  all 
markets  throughout  the  country.  For- 
tunately, the  Secretary  took  a  positive 
role  in  resolution  of  these  differences, 
r  But  this  administration  has  done  more 
than  just  assist  the  dairy  farmer. 

In  February  of  last  year  hogs  reached 
28  cents.  This  high  price  encouraged 
many  farmers  to  expand  production  so 
that  by  fall  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand forced  prices  to  a  low  of  15  cents. 
Almost  immediately  with  the  downturn 
in  the  hog  market,  the  U8DA  began  to 
purchase  pork  for  use  In  school  lunches 
and  among  needy  families.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Department  of  Defense  began 
buying  pork  at  two  to  three  times  the 
normal  rate.  Prom  Sepiemoer  iy70,  to 
the  present,  over  125  million  pounds  of 
pork  have  been  taken  off  the  market, 
double  that  of  any  comparable  period  in 
USDA  history. 

It  is  obvious  a  hesdthy  farm  economy 
depends  on  export  sales  for,  as  of  today, 
one  of  every  four  cropland  acres  grow 
produce  for  foreign  markets.  I  have  noted 
with  great  pleasure  Secretary  Hardin's 
travels  throughout  the  world  encourag- 
ing other  nations  to  purchase  American 
farm  products.  His  efforts  have  obviously 
met  with  success.  In  1970  the  United 
States  exported  $7.2  billion  worth  of 
farm  products,  $300  million  more  than 
any  previous  year.  Thus  far  in  1971,  this 
favorable  trend  has  continued. 

In  Wisconsin's  Third  District,  as 
throughout  most  of  the  country,  the 
agricultural  conservation  program  wsis 
one  of  USDA's  most  popular  and  success- 
ful activities.  Nevertheless,  the  program 
came  under  increasing  criticism  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Rather  than  abolish- 
ing ACP  as  past  administrations  had  at- 
tempted to  do.  President  Nixon  built  on 
it  and  refocused  it  into  the  new  REAP 
program.  It  was  a  wise  step;  farmers 
will  still  continue  to  benefit  imder  the 
revised  program  and  the  environmental 
value  will  be  enhanced  to  an  even  greater 
extent. 

While  we  can  outline  a  number  of  posi- 
tive steps  the  Nixon  administration  has 
taken  to  assist  the  farmer,  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  a  mistaken  impression.  There 
is  much  to  be  done.  The  farmer  still 
works  the  longest  hours  for  the  lowest 
wages  and  receives  the  poorest  return  on 
his  investment  of  any  segment  in  the 
American  economy. 

We  must  develop  new  approaches  to 
the  farm  problem;  we  must  develop  new 
ideas  and  new  thinking ;  and  we  must  re- 
ject the  assumptions  which  have  made 
past  farm  programs  failures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  of  late  In  the  agrrlcultural 
community  over  the  possibilities  of  farm 
bargaining  legisIatioiL  I  anticipate  such 
discussion  will  grow  rather  than  dimin- 
ish in  magnitude  for  I  believe  it  posses- 
ses the  greatest  prospect  of  maintain- 


ing a  healthy  farm  economy.  Though  1 
do  not  have  a  specific  proposal  at  this 
time,  I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  bar- 
gaining Is  the  only  method  by  which 
farmers  will  ever  achieve  full  parity. 

Until  such  a  step  can  be  implemented, 
however,  I  would  encourage  the  admin- 
istration to  continue  making  positive  ef- 
forts to  improve  farm  income  in  line  with 
existing  programs.  Foremost  at  this  time 
is  an  increase  in  parity  on  milk  to  the 
full  90  percent  permitted  by  law.  Rising 
costs  have  forced  parity  from  85  percent 
in  April,  1970,  to  79  percent  early  this 
year — an  average  of  approximately  82 
percent.  Recognizing  that  costs  will  again 
rise,  90  percent  is  a  realistic  figure  and 
one  that  should  be  established. 

While  farm  income  is  the  single  major 
problem,  there  are  others  with  which 
we  must  come  to  grip.  Any  successful 
farm  operation  involves  constant  and 
heavy  investment.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  trend  toward  lower  interest  rates, 
but  it  remains  essential  that  small  farm 
operators  be  granted  an  investment  tax 
credit.  Such  legislation  would  permit  the 
small  fanner  to  modernize  and  compete 
more  effectively;  he  would,  at  least,  be 
partially  spared  from  the  strapping  debts 
incurred  by  purchases  of  tractors  and 
other  machinery,  construction  of  new 
silos,  et  cetera. 

PHA  farm  credit  programs  have  re- 
mained constant  in  the  last  few  years 
with  small  increases  in  some  areas.  In 
calendar  year  1970  for  example.  FHA 
provided  $630  million  in  farm  ownership 
loans,  $275  million  in  farm  operating 
loans,  and  an  additional  $90  million  in 
emergency  operating  loans.  Expansion  of 
these  programs  is  difficult,  however,  for 
the  loans  involved  are  directly  from  the 
Government. 

In  contrast.  PHA  housing  programs 
have  used  private  resources  and  Qovem- 
meni;  guarantees  to  increase  their  activ- 
ities at  an  incredible  rate.  Insured  rural 
housing  loans  have  risen  from  $133  mil- 
lion just  6  years  ago  to  over  10  times  that 
amount  in  fiscal  1971.  This  is  an  out- 
standing achievement  and  one  that  de- 
serves recognition  for  its  accomplish- 
ments in  solving  the  problem  of  rural 
housing.  Nevertheless,  we  should  use  the 
successful  experience  gained  through 
private  guaranteed  loans  from  niA  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
apply  it  to  farm  credit. 

Farmers,  as  a  group,  have  Inadequate 
access  to  health  care,  for  rural  areas  are 
notoriously  lacking  in  medical  personnel. 
Experience  has  shown  that  young  doc- 
tors and  nurses  just  do  not  gravitate  on 
their  own  accord  toward  rural  America. 
We  must,  therefore,  locate  and  provide 
Incentives  to  medical  practitioners.  Sev- 
eral members  of  this  body,  including  my- 
self, have  introduced  legislation  to  for- 
give debts  incurred  as  a  result  of  college 
when  a  medical  practitioner  locates  in  a 
rural  area.  I  hope  these  bills  receive  ex- 
peditious consideration. 

President  Nixon  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  urgently  recommending  passage  of 
the  rural  telephone  bank  bill.  It  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  urban  dwellers,  but 
the  "party  line"  still  exists  for  all  too 
many  farmers.  There  is  no  reason  for 
this  situation  to  continue.  The  niral  tele- 


phone bank  bill  will  modernize  existing 
service  with  little  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Last  year  this  legislation  dieW  in 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  but  with  a 
little  effort  we  should  be  able  to  secure 
passage  this  session. 

If  in  the  event  a  farmer  decides  to 
move  off  the  farm  or  his  children  decide 
to  move  into  town,  there  should  be  em- 
ployment opportunities  available.  It 
seems  foolish  that  an  individual  who  de- 
cided to  leave  the  land  should  be  forced 
to  large  urban  areas  out  of  economic 
necessity.  Generally  he  does  not  want  to 
leave  the  immediate  vicinity  nor  dees 
the  urban  center  need  more  population. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  precisely  the  situa- 
tion we  find  ourselves  in  today. 

It  is  painfully  apparent  that  this  Na- 
tion must  make  a  concerted  effort  to  dis- 
perse its  population  and  its  Industry. 
Consideration,  therefore,  should  be  given 
to  any  rational  proposal  creating  perma- 
nent jobs  in  rural  areas.  I  would  suggest 
as  a  first  step,  prompt  airing  of  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  of    1971   and  all 
similar  bills.  This  legislation  provides  tax 
incentives  to  industries   and  nonretail 
commercial  outlets  for  location  or  ex- 
pansion in  rural  areas  of  declining  popu- 
lation. While  I  would  not  suggest  this  to 
be  the  only  approach,  it  appears  to  be 
the  most  real,  reasonable,  and  popular. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  essential  we  improve 
the  quality  of  life  not  only  on  the  farm 
but  in  rural  areas  of  our  Nation  as  well.  I 
was  pleased  President  Nixon  proposed  as 
a  portion  of  his  special  revenue  sharing 
program,  a  $1  billion  authorization  for 
rural  community  development.  This  is  a 
recognition  not  only  of  problems  facing 
rural  America,  but  of  the  future  role 
these  areas  are  to  play.  As  the  report  of 
the  President  s  Task  Force  on  Rural  De- 
velopment stated: 

It  Is  In  the .  rural  countryside  areas  that 
we  can  find  generous  resources  of  clean  air, 
clean  water,  living  space,  recreation,  scenic 
beauty,  transportation  potential,  tranquil- 
ity, and  Inspiration  for  tomorrow's  people. 
And  It  is  there  that  we  can  most  readily  and 
economically  develop  and  preserve  these 
natural  resources  In  living  harmony  with 
man  as  our  population  expands  in  the  gen- 
erations ahead. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Evans)  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  yielding.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  the 
others  who  have  spoken,  for  taking  time 
today  to  speak  out  on  what  I  think  is  an 
extremely  timely  matter. 

So  few  people  are  left  on  the  farms 
and  on  the  ranches,  and  so  long  has  this 
been  true  that  those  who  now  live  in  the 
cities,  too  many  of  them,  I  think,  have 
now  lost  interest  in  the  troubles  and  diflQ- 
culties  the  farmers  and  rtmchers  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
furthermore,  that  they  have  lost  so 
much  Interest  in  this  problem  that  the 
people  in  the  cities  have  forgotten  which 
end  of  the  cow  the  milk  comes  from. 

It  is  also  tragic  that  as  the  population 
in  the  rural  areas  has  decreased  during 
the  years,  the  problems  In  the  rural 
areas  facing  the  fanners  and  ranchers 
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who  remain  there  have  increased.  At 
times  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  people  will 
continue  in  fanning  and  in  ranching 
when  the  returns  are  .so  few,  and  the  la- 
bor Is  so  much  longer  than  that  con- 
fronting the  people  in  the  citip.s,  who  can 
realize  more  with  fewer  hours  of  work, 
and  with  far  fewer  cares  in  many  in- 
stances. As  if  that  were  not  enough  for 
the  average  farmer — and  I  am  told  that 
the  age  of  the  average  farmer  is  now 
between  52  and  56  years — it  is  quadruply 
difficult  for  their  young  sons  coming 
along  who  want  to  get  into  agriculture 
but  who  do  not  have  sufficient  finances 
to  be  able  to  do  so  with  any  assurance 
that  they  will  be  able  to  repay  their 
loans  in  the  years  ahead.  Many  sons 
would  like  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  fathers  and  are  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  economic  facts  of  life, 
and  the  inability  to  support  two  families 
upon  one  farm.  I  know  that  after  a  few 
years  of  father-son  operations  in  many 
instances  some  of  them  have  had  to  sep- 
arate, because  the  farm  just  was  not 
earning  enough  to  support  two  families. 

I  just  hope  that  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmers  and  the  American 
ranchers  will  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, because  I  am  convinced  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  us  to  solve  the  many 
problems  in  rural  America,  just  as  it  is 
in  the  cities,  and  that  if  we  do  not  do 
this  then  we  are  in  for  very  deep  trouble 
not  only  in  rural  America,  but  in  the 
cities  as  well. 

The  fact  that  in  each  passing  year 
rural  America  finds  that  it  cannot  be 
productive  and  competitive  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  cities  will  I  think  in  the 
end  cause  urban  America  to  realize,  and 
possibly  too  late,  how  much  they  depend 
on  rural  America,  not  only  for  their 
source  of  life  and  their  clothes,  but  also 
because  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
dependent  upon  sales  to  rural  America 
of  the  many  things  they  produced  in  the 
cities. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 
and  the  others  who  have  taken  time 
to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  people  in  America. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Sioth), 
and  those  who  collaborated  with  him, 
for  getting  this  time  to  spotlight  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  and  the  problems  of 
the  American  farmer.  Beyond  any  ques- 
tion, the  farmer's  plight  is  a  serious  one 
and  needs  to  be  spotlighted  in  every  city, 
town,  hamlet,  and  at  every  crossroad  in 
America. 

It  is  extremely  regrettable  that  the 
press  and  representatives  of  other  com- 
munications media  are  not  present  in 
the  galleries  at  this  time.  If  ptist  expe- 
rience means  anything,  what  is  being 
said  here  today  will  make  no  headlines. 
I  am  afraid  it  will  not  reach  enough 
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ears  and  eyes.  Unfortunately,  we  in  rural 
America  are  about  to  be  forgotten. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  here  today  share 
the  same  concern  over  the  failure  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  thus 
far,  to  send  any  message  to  the  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  We  did  get 
a  message  today,  partly  in  compliance 
with  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970,  but  it 
completely  Ignores  agriculture  arid  the 
plight  of  our  farmers.  Instead  the  Presi- 
dent's message  today  concentrates  Its  at- 
tention on  substandard  housing  in  rural 
America,  revenue  sharing,  governmental 
reorganization,  welfare  reform,  health 
strategy,  and  the  shortage  of  doctors — 
yes,  in  rural  America,  but  nothing  sub- 
stantially basic — toward  a  more  mean- 
ingful and  abundant  way  of  life  for 
American  farm  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President's 
reorganization  proposal,  to  which  he 
makes  reference  In  today's  message, 
which  is  allegedly  on  rural  America,  does 
away  completely  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  relegates  the  needs  and 
problems  of  American  farm  families  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  number  of  agencies. 
I  smti  fearful  that  this  administration 
has  yet  to  leam  that  a  prosp)erou6 
America  demands  a  prosperous  agricul- 
ture. 

In  any  event,  let  us  hope  that  what 
is  said  here  today  will  constitute  a  new 
beginning  toward  a  better  imderstandlng 
of  the  totality  of  the  American  dream 
for  all  of  our  people. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss  all 
phases  of  the  problems  and  needs  of 
American  agriculture.  Nonetheless,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  high- 
light some  of  the  thoughts  which  I  have 
heretofore  expressed  on  other  occasions 
and  in  other  was^s. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  get  a  start  in  farming  for  less 
than  $1,000.  Today  that  does  not  even 
begin  to  pay  the  starting  cost. 

According  to  the  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural Credit,  it  takes  something  like 
$250,000  to  establish  a  farming  operation 
that  will  provide  a  good  living  for  a  farm 
family — decent  housing,  clothing,  trans- 
portation, and  education.  This  $250,000 
may  sound  a  little  high  for  a  good  ef- 
ficient small  farmer  in  our  area,  but  no 
longer  can  one  just  suddenly  decide  he 
wants  to  farm  ana  maee  a  uving  uc  ic. 
Those  days  are  gone  forever.  Clearly, 
farming  has  become  big  business. 

Farming  today  does  not  require  as 
much  manpower  as  it  did  a  few  decades 
ago,  and  that  is  a  welcome  development. 
Mechanization,  electric  power,  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  new  crop  varieties,  and 
weed  and  pest  killers  have  all  helped  to 
achieve  this.  But  the  amount  of  capital 
required  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  farm- 
ing has  gone  way  up. 

The  experts  tell  us  that  national 
growth  in  the  next  10  years  is  going  to 
continue  at  a  healthy  rate  in  all  areas  of 
life — ^in  business  and  industry  as  well  as 
agriculture.  Consequently,  a  lot  of  new 
farm  capital  will  be  needed  and  most  of 
it  will  have  to  be  borrowed,  and  from 
all  appearances  at  high  interest  rates. 

Although  we  are  the  wealthiest  society 
history  has  ever  known,  it  should  be  re- 


membered that  we  are  still  far  from  being 
wealthy  enough  to  do  everything  we  want 
to  do  all  at  once,  and  to  do  it  out  of 
current  income. 

This  means,  I  am  told,  that  the  credit 
crunch  affecting  farmers  and  everyone 
else  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 
And  so  tight  money  is  just  one  more  big 
problem  facing  farmers  in  addition  to  all 
the  others  they  have. 

Agriculture  statistics  over  the  last  two 
decsules  show  how  far  mortgage  debt  has 
grown.  In  1947,  America  had  about  6  mil- 
lion farms  with  roughly  26  million  people 
living  on  them.  The  total  farm  mortgage 
debt  was  $4.9  billion. 

Today,  we  have  nearly  3  million  farms 
with  only  10  miUlon  people  living  on 
them  but  the  total  farm  mortgage  debt  Is 
$28.7  billion.  This  Indebtedness  Is  good 
or  bad,  depending  upon  farmers'  accom- 
plishments. In  fact,  very  few  businesses 
ever  got  going  or  became  substantia] 
without  borrowed  money  at  one  time  or 
another.  Responsible  borrowing  like  re- 
sponsible spending  has  helped  in  build- 
ing America. 

But,  whether  wise  or  not,  that  is  the 
way  many  American  farmers  have  kept 
going — by  Increasing  their  mortgages. 
They  have  borrowed  against  rising  land 
values  in  order  to  get  vitally  needed  ma- 
chinery and  other  equipment,  as  well  as 
to  pay  for  their  children's  education  and 
to  improve  their  living  conditions.  In  too 
many  instances  they  have  had  to  use  up 
their  capital  Investments  because  of  in- 
adequate income. 

The  average  investment  per  farm 
doubled  between  1950  and  1958.  and 
then  doubled  again  between  1958  and 
1968. 

It  is  still  going  up. 

Consequently,  we  need  to  do  some  seri- 
ous thinking  about  how  farmers  will 
finance  their  operations  if  investment 
needs  keep  on  growing  like  they  have. 
Is  it  possible  that  one  day  it  may  take 
as  much  as  $1  million  to  go  into  farm- 
ing? Where  will  this  money  come  from? 
And  what  will  happen  to  those  farmers 
who  cannot  get  it.  These  questions  must 
be  satisfactorily  answered  not  just  for 
farmers  but  for  the  good  of  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Agriculture  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  newcomer  on  the  national  credit 
scene.  Most  farm  loans  are  still  made  by 
individuals,  not  by  regular  lending  in- 
stitutions. But,  farm  economists  expect 
this  situation  to  change  In  the  future 
as  farming  seeks  vast  new  sources  of 
capital. 

Our  farmers  must  have  adequate  sup- 
plies of  the  credit  they  need.  The  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  otherwise.  Our  peo- 
ple in  the  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets  of 
America  must  also  be  fed  and  clothed 
and  housed.  If  farm  financing  Is  not 
forthcoming  from  private  sources,  it 
will  have  to  be  provided  by  public 
sources. 

The  Nation's  leaders  must  remember 
that  the  farmer  can  afford  to  quit,  but 
the  consumer  and  the  country  cannot 
afford  to  have  him  do  so. 

Many  big-city  Congressmen,  and  ap- 
parently the  consumers  they  represent, 
still   do   not   seem   to    understand    the 
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problems  of  farmers  or  our  Nation's  de- 
pendence upon  them  and  a  highly  devel- 
oped farm  economy.  Hence  they  do  not 
appreciate  the  necessity  for  farm  legis- 
lation in  general  and  crop  price  sup- 
ports in  particular.  This  was  quite  evi- 
dent during  debate  on  the  new  farm  bill 
last  year. 

Farmers  still  desperately  need  a  press 
agent  in  our  Nation's  cities.  All  of  the 
many  farm  organizations  might  well 
consider  how  they  can  cooperatively 
help  to  remedy  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion. 

Farming — a  tough  business  to  be  in 
these  days — has  no  monopoly  on  Fed- 
eral benefits.  In  fact,  the  list  of  business 
and  industrial  interests  aided  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  one  way  or  an- 
other— by  favorable  taxes,  accelerated 
amortization,  loans,  grants,  tariff  relief, 
or  guaranteed  prices — is  quite  long  and 
extensive. 

According  to  a  recent  study  report, 
the  list  includes:  primary  metals,  air- 
craft, missiles,  research  and  develop- 
ment, utilities,  railroads,  airlines,  ship- 
ping lines,  trucking,  banking,  medicine, 
and  others. 

Opponents  of  reasonable  farm  legisla- 
tion, designed  to  help  insure  adequate 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber  at  prices  which 
give  farmers  a  fair  profit,  should  con- 
sider the  beam  in  their  own  eye  before 
attacking  the  mote  in  agriculture's  eye. 

Actually,  the  $3.5  billion  paid  out  an- 
nually on  crop  price  supports  benefits 
consumers — every  American — as  well  as 
farmers.  In  large  measure,  it  is  a  con- 
simier  subsidy. 

A  look  at  the  history  of  Federtil  bene- 
fits is  most  informative,  I  think.  The 
first  true  subsidy  began  in  1845  when 
the  Postmaster  General  was  authorized 
to  award  mail  subsidies  with  preference 
to  steamships.  But,  even  earlier  than 
that,  the  very  first  Congress  passed  a  law 
reducing  tariffs  by  10  percent  on  im- 
ported goods  if  the  goods  were  trans- 
ported on  American  ships. 

A  more  modem  case  is  the  below-cost 
postage  rate  available  to  periodicals  such 
as  Life,  the  Readers  Digest,  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Life  magazine  bene- 
fits to  the  time  of  $15.6  million  each  year, 
the  Readers  Digest  by  $9.4  million,  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  $11.7  mil- 
lion. 

Mining  receives  benefits  from  favor- 
able tax  raies.  stockpiling  programs,  and 
in  some  cases  from  guaranteed  prices. 
The  first  guaranteed  price  program  for 
a  mineral  began  in  1878. 

Various  forms  of  transportation  have 
been  heavily  subsidized  on  occasion.  For 
example,  the  railroads  were  originally 
built  with  the  aid  of  $429  million  in 
grants  and  about  $853  million  in  direct 
assistance.  Subsidies  were  tremendous  in 
the  19th  century.  Railroads  have  also  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  grants  and  loans  in  this  century. 

In  addition,  the  American  merchsmt 
fleet  has  cost  the  taxpayer  $4.3  billion  In 
recent  decades.  Air  transportation  costs, 
too.  Development  of  the  Jet  engine  took 
about  $2  billion  in  public  funds  and  con- 
trol of  air  trafBc  costs  almost  $1  billion 
a  year. 


The  point  I  am  making  is  that  big 
city  interests  should  wake  up  and  realize 
they  are  attacking  the  wrong  target  and 
that  farm  programs  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  all  of  us.  They  should  real- 
ize that  their  very  survival  depends  on 
having  enough  good,  wholesome  food  to 
eat  and  enough  fiber  to  use  and  to  wear. 
If  benefits  or  subsidies  are  to  be  cut  or 
eliminated — and  all  of  we  taxpayers 
share  this  dream — agriculture  is  not  the 
place  to  start. 

Hopefully,  the  time  will  come  when 
price-support  programs  are  not  needed 
to  give  the  farmer  a  better  return  on  his 
heavy  labors.  But,  farmers  still  do  not 
have  enough  bargainmg  power  in  the 
marketplace.  Until  they  do,  a  farm  pro- 
gram— including  price  supports — is  a 
basic  necessity  not  only  for  them  but  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

More  needs  to  be  done  for  farming,  not 
less. 

I  wonder  if  our  people,  especially  those 
in  the  cities  of  our  land,  really  appre- 
ciate the  extent  to  which  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  farmers  for  the  food  which 
keeps  them  alive. 

I  understand  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can in  a  lifespan  of  70  years  eats  10,000 
pounds  of  meat,  14  tons  of  milk  and 
cream,  9,000  pounds  of  wheat;  uses  26 
million  tons  of  water,  21.000  gallons  of 
gasoline,  and  great  quantities  of  other 
products  from  the  earth,  according  to 
agriculture  statistics. 

When  you  consider  these  staggering 
figures  and  realize  that  now  we  have 
205  million  Americans  to  feed,  nourish, 
and  transport  and  that  we  may  have 
another  75  mUlion  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  you  can  see  that  the  American 
countryside  and  the  American  farm  sim- 
ply have  to  be  extremely  productive  in 
the  years  to  come. 

If  our  growing  population  is  not  to  put 
an  mtolerable  strain  on  the  Nation's 
resources,  then  we  must  all  work  for  a 
goal  of  sound  growth — as  individuals,  at 
the  courthouse  and  in  Raleigh,  as  well 
as  In  Washmgton.  Especially  must  we 
see  to  it  that  future  growth  In  rural  areas 
is  sound  and  proper  and  balanced. 

There  has  not  always  been  the  case 
either  recently  or  In  the  preceding  100 
years.  For  example,  between  1945  and 
1969  our  national  population  increased 
by  45  percent,  but  virtually  all  the  growth 
was  concentrated  in  urban  and  metro- 
politan areas.  During  the  same  time,  our 
farm  population  dropped  from  24  million 
to  just  over  10  million. 

This  threw  the  balance  between  over- 
crowded cities  and  imderpopulated  rural 
areas  even  more  out  of  kilter. 

Meanwhile,  the  environmental  crisis 
has  developed  and  the  experts  say  that 
a  majority  of  Americans,  urban  and 
niral  alike,  now  live  near  polluted  water 
and  are  forced  to  breathe  polluted  air. 
And  we  in  North  Carolina  are  not  exempt 
from  the  fruits  of  more  and  more  people 
and  Imperfect  technology.  The  engines 
which  replaced  muscle  power  on  the 
farm  and  revolutionized  transportation 
also,  we  must  admit,  brought  along  a  few 
problems  with  them. 

Consequently,  as  we  get  ready  for  those 
75  million  new  Americans,  we  can  be 


siu%  that  the  problems  of  the  space- 
starved  cities  and  the  open  coimtry- 
slde  will  greatly  Increase,  imless  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  those  who  prefer 
to  live  and  work  In  a  fresh  and  whole- 
some rural  environment.  If  the  right  kind 
of  opportunity  Is  provided,  the  tide  of 
immigration  to  urban  centers  can  be 
stemmed  and  maybe  even  reversed. 

Again,  I  think  It  is  appropriate  for  our 
big  city  friends  to  remember  that  while 
we  need  them  for  many  of  the  convem- 
ences  of  life,  they  not  only  need  us,  but 
they  cannot  survive  without  the  food 
we  In  rural  areas  are  able  to  produce. 

While  the  overall  Job  facing  both 
rural  and  urban  Americans  Is  monu- 
mental, we  ought  not  to  become  over- 
whelmed by  it.  The  Job  can  be  done.  Let 
us  look  at  some  things  we  have  already 
accomplished. 

Despite  the  doomsayers,  despite  alleged 
inefficiency,  and  despite  alleged  fum- 
bUng,  somehow  our  farmers  and  agricul- 
ture experts  have  managed  to  create 
through  their  stewardship  of  soil,  water, 
and  forest  resources  the  most  abundant 
food  supply  the  world  has  ever  seen — 
plus  safer  drmking  water  for  a  higher 
percentage  of  our  people  than  ever  be- 
fore, plus  facilities  for  recreation  un- 
matched m  history,  plus  vastly  greater 
opportunities  for  huntmg  and  fishing— 
the  supply  of  fish  and  game  is  greater 
now  than  It  was  in  1920. 

Surely  by  now  we  have  learned  that 
simply  bulldmg  bigger  and  bigger  cities 
is  not  enough.  Now  we  should  take  the 
next  step. 

We  should  resolve  to  create  a  balanced 
environment — rural  and  urban  alike — 
that  Is  worthy  of  our  Nation  and  people. 

For  many  years,  despite  considerable 
discussion  about  the  trend  toward  urban- 
ization of  our  country,  not  enough  has 
been  done  to  bring  about  a  balance  in 
rural  and  urban  opportunity  and  to  stem 
the  tide  of  migration  out  of  rural  areas. 

In  the  past  10  years,  U.S.  farm  popula- 
tion has  apparently  gone  down  at  the 
rate  of  about  5  percent  each  year — an 
alarming  figure.  This  adds  up  to  a  loss  of 
about  one-third  in  farm  population  since 
1960. 

Of  particular  concern  Is  the  fact  that 
most  of  those  who  leave  are  In  their  late 
teens  or  twenties.  Just  ready  to  enter  mto 
their  most  productive  years.  And  when 
they  leave  their  homes  in  rural  areas, 
they  carry  with  them  a  vast  resource  of 
human  potential.  In  fact,  the  experts  say 
that,  on  average.  $15,000  has  been  In- 
vested m  each  one's  upbringing  and  edu- 
cation. 

That  means  a  loss  of  $12  billion  a  year 
to  rural  &re&s,  an  amount  which  Is,  Inci- 
dentally, many  times  the  armual  cost  of 
the  entire  Federal  farm  program. 

It  matters  not  whether  these  yoimg 
people  want  to  leave  home  or  not.  Neces- 
sity forces  them  to  leave  and  seek  their 
fortunes  in  urban  areas  where  the  quality 
of  life  may  not  compare  favorably  with 
what  they  leave  behtod. 

Almost  by  default — without  necessarily 
desiring  It — America  Is  becoming  an 
urban  society.  Seventy  percent  of  our 
people  now  live  jammed  together  in  cities 
that  cover  only  1  percent  of  the  land. 
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As  a  result,  the  social  scientists  are  con- 
tinually voicing  alarm  about  the  problem 
of  overcrowding  and  its  effects  on  human 
behavior. 

If  this  trend  Is  not  reversed,  it  looks  as 
if  80  percent  of  our  people  will  be  living 
in  densely  crowded  big  cities  by  the  year 
2000.  And,  if  those  who  make  such  pre- 
dictions are  right,  most  of  these  will  be 
crowded  into  only  five  supercities. 

This  Just  means  compoundmg  the 
pressing  urban  problems  of  today :  smog, 
water  pollution,  housing,  education,  law 
enforcement,  and  so  forth.  And  it  also 
means  more  problems  for  the  rural  areas 
which  lose  population. 

Of  course,  people  must  move  if  there 
are  no  Jobs  for  them  witWn  commuting 
distance.  And  so,  more  must  be  done  if 
we  are  to  preserve  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  areas — a  balance 
which  I  am  convinced  our  people  want. 
There  should  be  ample  opportumiy  for 
people  who  want  to  live  in  the  fresh  air 
of  the  country  to  do  so.  Those  of  us  from 
nu-al  areas  need  to  continue  doing  all  we 
can  toward  this  end.  We  should  contmue 
pressing  for  better  public  facilities  such 
as  roads,  hospitals,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, and  recreational  areas  and  pro- 
grams. By  doing  so,  we  will  make  our 
sections  even  more  attractive  to  the 
vitally  needed  new  industry  and  the  new 
Jobs  which  industry  brings. 

This  is  an  important  task  for  each  one 
of  us  m  the  years  directly  ahead.  We  are 
not  asking  for  rural  favoritism,  but  we 
do  want  to  change  the  national  attitude 
of  urban  favoritism  which  has  somehow 
been  developing  over  the  years. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion was  it  more  urgent  for  urbcui  and 
rural  America  to  realize  their  dependence 
upon  each  other. 

Never  before  was  It  more  urgent  for 
us  to  be  "one  Nation,  imder  God  indi- 
visible, with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  gentieman  from  Iowa  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  M<mtana  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  for  organizing 
this  discussion  today. 

Poverty  is  often  thought  of,  as  many 
of  us  here  realize,  in  terms  of  the  urban 
ghetto  and  ia  terms  of  our  urban  needs 
In  an  industrialized  society.  But  I  think 
If  you  really  want  to  find  poverty,  if 
you  want  to  find  real  deprivation.  If  you 
want  to  find  a  shortage  of  health  care, 
If  you  want  to  find  declining  tax  bases, 
and  if  you  want  to  find  people  who  are 
really  crippled  by  inflation— you  need 
look  no  farther  than  rural  America. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  come  from 
niral  America  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  understand  the  tensions  and  to  under- 
stand the  deprivations  that  exist  in 
many  of  our  urban  centers  and  across 
the  urban  areas  of  this  land. 

I  also  think  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  represent  urban  centers  have 
Just  as  strong  an  obligation  to  under- 
stand the  tensions,  frustrations,  and  dep- 
rivations   that    really    exist    m    rural 


America  and  are  clear  to  anybody  who 
will  Just  take  the  time  to  look  at  them. 
Just  3  weeks  ago  I  spoke  on  this  floor 
about  the  economic  situation  today  fac- 
ing American  farmers  and  those  in  rural 
America.  At  that  time  I  said  that  situa- 
tion was  "one  which  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  having  gone  from  bad  to  hor- 
rible." 

I  noted,  for  example,  that  parity,  in 
the  traditional  sense,  has  gone  from  76 
to  67  percent  In  1  year.  Even  using  the 
administration's  trumped-up  new  deflni- 
Uon,  parity  for  our  farmers  has  slipped 
nine  points  over  the  past  3  years. 

Since  my  earlier  remarks  I  have  re- 
ceived additional  information  about  our 
rural  economic  situation,  including  sev- 
eral year-end  reports  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  There  is  noth- 
ing contained  In  those  reports  which 
gives  me  any  more  cause  for  optimism 
than  there  was  before. 

We  learned,  for  example,  that  farm 
debt  rose  6  percent  in  1970,  to  a  total  of 
$58.7  billion.  The  USDA  predicted,  fur- 
thermore, that  farm  credit  would  in- 
crease in  1971,  especially  due  to  increased 
costs  of  production. 

Production  expenses  rose  from  $38  4 
billion  In  1969  to  $40.4  billion  in  1970.  As 
production  outlays  Increased  more  than 
the  rise  In  gross  Income,  realized  net  In- 
come for  the  year  slipped  to  $15.8  billion, 
compared  with  $16.2  billion  In  1969.  Fur- 
thermore, predicted  the  USDA,  "produc- 
tion expenses  will  surely  advance  again 
in  1971." 

Realized  net  Income  per  farm  was 
$5,392  compared  with  $5,437  a  year  ago. 
Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production 
items,  interest,  taxes  and  wages  rose 
4y2  percent  in  1970,  and  farm  wages 
alone  rose  7  percent  over  the  1969  rate. 
Imports  of  farm  products  were  up  7 
percent  over  1969,  and  supplementary 
imports — those  products  imported  which 
compete  with  products  domestically  pro- 
duced— rose  11  percent  over  a  year  ago. 
Dairy  imports  in  1970,  on  a  milk  equiva- 
lent basis,  were  running  119  percent  over 
what  they  were  in  1969. 

In  spite  of  this  bleak  picture  for  the 
American  farmer,  the  consumer  fared 
much  better.  As  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin  pointed  out  a  few  daj^  ago,  the 
average  American  family  spent  a  smaller 
part  of  Its  Income  on  food  last  year,  16.5 
percent,  than  at  any  time  in  recent  his- 
tory. And  if  the  consimier  Is  asked  to 
bear  abnormally  high  food  costs  In  any 
specific  area  you  can  be  sure  that  fact  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  farmer. 

We  can  be  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
our  farmers  are  in  economic  trouble  so 
are  the  rural  communities  which  they 
support.  And  the  facts  bear  this  out. 

More  than  60  percent  of  all  substand- 
ard housing  is  in  rural  aresis,  and  nearly 
half  of  our  Nation's  poor. 

Over  30,000  rural  towns  do  not  have 
any  water  systems,  and  45,000  additional 
ones  lack  adequate  water  facilities. 

Unemployment  has  been  as  high  as  18 
percent  In  many  rural  areas,  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  esti- 
mated that  about  $12  billion  worth  of 
manpower  leaves  the  countryside  an- 
nually. 
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In  his  recent  message  to  the  Congress 
on  hospitals  and  health.  President  Nixon 
said  that  over  one- third  of  our  counties 
have  less  than  one-third  the  national  av- 
erage of  doctors  per  person.  In  130  coun- 
ties there  are  no  private  doctors  at  all 
Do  any  of  us  have  any  doubt  but  that 
those  counties  are  In  the  rural  parts  of 
our  Nation? 

A  cross  section  of  rural  America  would 
show  empty  farmhouses,  farm  equipment 
which  is  patched  together  because  any 
replacement  is  too  expensive,  a  farm 
population  which  is  growing  older,  and 
large  corporations  trying  to  "buy  In" 
when  the  Inevitable  "for  sale"  signs  go 
up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  we  could 
go  on  for  quite  some  time  outlining  the 
problems  which  plague  rural  America. 
That,  in  fact,  is  why  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  taking  the  time  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  today. 

But  certainly  these  problems  are  no 
secret. 

The  President  has  said,  for  example, 
that  "the  people  who  live  in  rural  Amer- 
ica have  urgent  problems  which  deserve 
our  attention." 

In  November  1969.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  efforts  would 
be  made  to  deal  with  some  on  these 
problems. 

Secretary  Hardin  said: 

Immediately,  we  wUl  get  to  work  on  such 
problems  as: 

The  best  means  of  creating  new  Jobs  and 
new  economic  opportunity  for  rural  America; 

How  to  beat  adapt  extensive  manpower 
training  programs  to  small  towns  and  rural 
areas,  and 

How  to  best  Insiire  decent  housing  for  more 
rural  people. 

A  beginning  was  made  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Rural  Development,  a  task  force  which 
issued  its  report  in  March  1970.  It  is  use- 
ful, I  think,  to  look  at  some  of  their 
recwnmendations. 

It  recommended  annual  funding  for 
rural  water  and  sewer  faculties  adequate 
to  meet  the  thousands  of  applications 
which  are  filed  by  rural  communities 
each  year. 

It  recommended  food  assistance  in  the 
form  of  food  stamps,  nutritional  educa- 
tion, and  school  lunch  programs. 

It  recommended  Government-aided 
manpower  training  programs  aimed  at 
hiring  and  training  both  the  unemployed 
and  the  underemployed  In  nonmetropoli- 
tan  areas. 

It  recommended  that  all  rural  devel- 
opment programs  assign  high  priorities 
to  housing  and  health  services. 

It  recommended  increased  financial  as- 
sistance to  students  and  colleges  of  medi- 
cine to  train  more  people  for  woi*  in  the 
medical  professions,  and  manpower 
training  to  develop  supporting  allied 
health  technicians. 

The  response  to  those  recommenda- 
tions has  been  feeble  at  best,  and  I  think 
a  case  can  be  made  that,  in  practice, 
these  recommendations  have  been  almost 
completely  ignored. 

Instead  of  more  funding  for  sewage 
and  water  system  development,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  task  force,  the  admin- 
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Istration  has  submitted  a  budget  elimi- 
nating all  funds  under  PHA  for  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants  for  next 
year. 

Instead  of  providing  for  manpower 
training  programs  the  President  vetoed 
the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  which 
providing  incentives  to  employers  imder- 
taking  occupational  upgrading  programs. 

In  response  to  the  recommendation  for 
increased  food  assistance,  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  an  inadequate  food- 
stamp  program  and,  in  next  year's  budg- 
et, eliminated  all  funds  for  the  special 
milk  program  which  provides  milk  to 
millions  of  schoolchildren  each  year. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  better 
health  facilities,  more  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals, the  President  vetoed  one  bill  which 
would  have  provided  funds  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  hospitals 
and  other  health  facilities.  And  he  vetoed 
another  which  authorized  $225  million  to 
assist  hospitals  and  medical  schools  m 
relieving  a  shortage  of  doctors  in  gen- 
eral practice,  those  most  likely  to  settle 
in  rural  areas. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  housing, 
grants  for  low -rent  housing  and  related 
facilities  will  be  cut  in  half  from  fiscal 
year  1971  to  fiscal  year  1972. 

Overall,  funds  for  rural  development 
and  agriculture,  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  budget,  are  at  thoir  lowest  levels 
since  1961.  In  actual  dollars  the  "Budget 
in  Brief"  estimates  that  we  will  actually 
spend  less  in  1972  for  agricultural  land 
and  water  resources  than  we  did  in  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  this  House  who  are 
today  trsang  to  point  out  the  problems 
facing  rural  America  and  the  lack  of 
action  that  has  been  taken  to  relieve 
these  problems  to  date.  However,  we  are 
also  putting  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
on  notice  that  rural  America  can  no  long- 
er be  ignored,  and  will  no  longer  allow 
itself  to  be  ignored.  Neither  the  Congress, 
nor  the  Nation,  nor  rural  American  can 
afford  it. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Is  the  hour  to  begin  in  earnest  to  analyze 
agriculture  within  the  scope  of  a  national 
problem  and  abandon  the  outmoded, 
archaic  rural  versus  urban  attitude. 

When  a  man  and  his  family  can  no 
longer  make  a  living  on  their  farm  in 
Arkansas  and  migrate  to  St.  Louis  in 
search  of  a  job,  the  problem  is  not  a  rural 
one  nor  an  urban  one.  It  is  a  national  one. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  willingness  of  our  col- 
leagues from  the  cities  and  huge  metro- 
politan areas  to  listen  to  the  problems  of 
those  representing  nonurban  areas. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  colleagues 
who  have  come  here  today  to  show  their 
concern  for  the  problems  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  made  agrlctilttu'e  thei'- 
profession.  And,  I  want  to  extend  equal 
praise  to  my  colleagues  from  the  nonf arm 
areas  who  have  invested  time  and  energy 
in  behalf  of  the  farmer,  his  family,  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  nonurban 
residents  whose  prosperity  is  closely  tied 
with  that  of  the  farmer. 


Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
certainly  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  and  those  who  are  associated  with 
him  in  securing  this  time. 

Some  of  us  are  a  little  bit  concerned 
when  earlier  this  year  the  NPO  brought 
to  Washington  a  number  of  its  members 
and  tried  to  let  the  world  know,  and  par- 
ticularly our  own  Nation,  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  swine  Industry  and  how 
prices  had  precipitously  dropped  to  vir- 
tually zero  and,  yet,  when  you  enter  any 
major  market  in  the  United  States,  the 
prices  for  swine,  however  you  might  have 
bought  It,  was  the  same  as  it  was  last 
year. 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  in  the 
news  media  about  complaints  and  about 
the  fact  that  prices  of  hogs  are  up. 
Frankly,  I  am  happy  that  they  are. 

I  remember  years  ago  my  first  experi- 
ence in  Washington  that  there  was,  in 
fact,  somewhat  of  a  farm  coalition  in 
both  branches  of  the  Congress.  But  even 
in  1953  and  1954,  I  could  observe  that 
that  so-called  farm  coalition  was  begin- 
ning to  dissolve.  It  is  no  longer  here. 

Now  our  people  who  are  so  consumer 
oriented,  and  I  will  concede  that  It  is  a 
principle  of  this  Nation  today  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  consumer,  and  with  that 
I  agree,  but  we  must  recognize  that  there 
will  be  no  consumers  of  the  things  that 
keep  people  alive  unless  the  few  people, 
the  5  percent  of  people,  in  America  today 
who  are  left  and  are  engaged  in  some  rea- 
sonable degree  of  profitable  enterprise 
like  farming. 

I  think  we  can  spend  a  lot  of  time  on 
this.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done, 
but  we  must  get  back  to  the  people  of 
America  that  what  started  the  depres- 
sion hi  1929  and  in  the  1930's  was  the  col- 
lapse of  farm  prices.  Go  back  and  read 
history.  It  is  there  substantially  recorded 
in  statistics  to  prove  what  produced  the 
major  depressions  in  this  country. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  farm  prices  we  had 
In  the  early  1930*8  just  as  sure  as  we  are 
standing  here  talking  today,  we  will  see 
our  Nation  come  to  its  knees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  also  our  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  today  and  wish  to  offer 
them  all  the  assistance  and  help  I  pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution.  I  think  it 
should  be  obvious  that  those  who  have 
participated  in  this  dialog  so  far  come 
from  coast  to  coast  and  irom  Minnesota 
to  Texas.  They  are  Members,  Represent- 
atives of  the  people  at  home  all  over  this 
coimtry.  They  have  testified  to  the  fact 
that  this  situation  is  becoming  worse  and 
that  more  attention  should  be  directed  to 
rural  America.  So  the  record  will  be 
clear,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  not 
merely  my  dialog.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER)  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it  by  calling  the  original  meeting  at 
which  it  was  decided  to  take  this  action, 
and  he  and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Sebelius)  have  coordinated  the  ef- 


fort. There  has  been  a  large  group  which 
has  been  interested  In  dii-ecting  more  at- 
tention to  the  urban  area  problems  in 
this  country,  actually  or  derived  from 
rural  America,  and  it  is  time  to  look 
more  toward  rural  America. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  First.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
in  the  well  (Mr.  Smith),  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  and  the  equally  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius) 
for  assuming  the  leadership  in  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture in  American  living.  We  should 
make  this  Farm  Day  in  the  House  a  day 
on  which  to  thank  the  American  farmer 
for  his  indispensable  contribution  to  the 
greatness  of  our  Nation  and  to  voice  our 
support  for  national  programs  which  will 
keep  him  on  the  farm.  God  knows  we 
would  not  last  too  long  as  a  great  Na- 
tion without  him. 

In  the  1960's,  the  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer  increased  by  6  percent 
a  year — double  the  average  of  other  in- 
dustries. One  farmworker  today  produces 
enough  food,  fiber,  and  other  farm  com- 
modities for  himself  and  44  other  Amer- 
icans. Our  agricultural  progress  has 
made  our  Nation  the  best  fed  in  the  world 
for  less  of  our  average  Income  than  In 
any  other  country  of  the  world.  We  buy 
all  our  food  products — in  every  State  of 
preparation  Imaginable,  and  of  a  con- 
sistent high  quality — for  only  16.5  per- 
cent of  our  per  capita  disposable  income, 
as  compared  to  40  or  50  percent  and  even 
more  in  other  advanced  nations. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  1970's,  it  is  clear 
that  agriculture  as  an  Industry  will  face 
new  problems  and  new  challenges.  Esti- 
mates show  that  in  1980  our  population 
will  have  increased  by  about  25  million 
people  to  a  total  of  230  million.  Our  gross 
national  product  of  nearly  $1  trillion— 
about  $976  billion  in  1970 — may  almost 
double.  Consumer  Income  after  taxes  Is 
expected  to  double  to  $1.26  trillion  by 
1980.  In  terms  of  buying  power,  total 
consumer  income  after  taxes  is  expected 
to  rise  over  50  percent,  and  per  cap- 
ita purchasing  power  by  nearly  one- 
third.  The  combination  of  more  people 
in  the  United  States  with  substantially 
more  purchasing  power  per  capita  will 
mean  increased  demand  for  farm  prod- 
ucts generally. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  econ- 
omists project  that  by  1980,  consumers 
will  spend  about  $206  billion  for  food  and 
beverages.  As  people  in  the  middle  and 
lower  income  brackets  earn  higher  in- 
comes, they  will  Increase  their  quantity 
demand  and  will  tend  to  upgrade  their 
diets.  Consumption  of  meat  and  poultry 
and  more  expensive  prepared  foods  will 
increase.  To  meet  these  growing  de- 
mands, production  and  marketing  effi- 
ciency must  continue  to  grow.  Hopefully, 
our  foreign  markets  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand in  this  decade,  and  production  must 
expand  proportionately. 

Because  farming  will  become  less  of  a 
way  of  life  and  more  of  a  way  of  making 
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A  living,  farmers  will  need  increased 
credit  opportunities  and  new  marketing 
techniques.  As  fewer  people  are  needed 
for  actual  farming  operations,  better  op- 
portunities to  find  gainful  employment 
outside  of  agriculture  will  be  needed. 
Farmers  will  be  asked,  in  the  interest  of 
the  environment,  to  reserve  more  and 
more  of  their  land  for  conservation  uses, 
and  to  continue  to  produce  on  as  few 
acres  as  possible. 

Development  of  a  better  rural  life- 
style is  certainly  an  Issue  that  will  come 
before  the  Congress  and  the  Nation,  with 
Increased  need  for  definite  action  In  the 
months  ahead.  This  means  that  a  pro- 
gram to  assure  a  healthier  population 
balance  between  the  lu-ban  and  rural  sec- 
tors must  be  considered.  Mere  recogni- 
tion of  the  problems  created  by  a  shrink- 
ing rural  population  and  a  choking  urban 
population  is  not  enough.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done  immediately  to  halt  out- 
migration  from  rural  areas  and.  hope- 
fully, to  reverse  the  fiow  of  people  back 
from  the  cities.  Better  electric  and  tele- 
phone service  must  be  installed.  Water 
and  sewage  facility  expansion  in  farm 
communities  must  move  from  the  plan- 
ning to  the  construction  stage.  Authori- 
zation must  be  made  to  improve  the  con- 
trol of  rural  fires. 

Along  with  these  considerations  to  im- 
prove the  working  and  living  conditions 
of  the  American  farmer  and  his  family, 
provision  must  also  be  made  to  give  him 
a  fair  share  of  the  national  income.  It  is 
indeed  a  sad  commentary  on  our  na- 
tional life  that  the  American  farmer, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and,  through  programs  such  as  Public 
Law  480,  the  peoples  of  many  other  na- 
tions today  receives  so  little  for  his  la- 
bors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  would  like  to 
mention  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  agricultural  legislation  which 
will  come  before  the  Congress  this  year, 
and  one  which  is  of  particular  interest 
to  Hawaii— the  new  Sugar  Act.  The 
Sugar  Act  of  1965  expires  at  the  end  of 
1971,  and  work  on  the  new  act  will  begin 
soon.  We  have  had  a  sugar  act  since 
1934.  Under  present  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  projected  U.S.  sugar 
needs  and,  for  each  year  ahead,  allocated 
the  supply  between  domestic  and  foreign 
producers.  As  it  stands  now,  the  program 
is  designed  to  maintain  a  healthy  domes- 
tic sugar  Indastry,  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  of  sugar  for  American  consum- 
ers at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price,  and 
to  promote  international  trade.  Orderly 
marketing  has  been  achieved  through 
the  adjustment  of  supplies  that  may  be 
marketed  in  the  United  States  under  the 
program,  and  one  of  its  outstanding  ben- 
efits has  been  the  price  stablUty  It  has 
brought  to  our  domestic  market.  The 
Sugar  Act  has  reduced  uncertainties 
and  inventory  problems  which  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  would  otherwise 
face.  The  program  has  proven  essential 
to  a  sound  national  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Nation  moves 
ahead  in  the  1970's.  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  American  agriculture 
moves  ahead  with  it.  To  accomplish  this 


desired  end  we  must  legislate,  if  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  American  farmer 
with  just  compensation  for  his  labors 
and  the  higher  standard  of  hving  he  has 
rightfully  earned. 

I  again  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcheh)  ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  for  as- 
suming the  leadership  in  observing  this 
farm  day  in  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Now,  Instead  of 
merely  saying  that  the  participants  were 
from  coast  to  coast,  I  would  say  from 
North  Carolina  to  Hawaii. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  First,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  for  reserving  this  time  to  be 
what  has  been  described  as  farm  day  in 
the  House. 

Earlier  In  our  discussion  the  point  was 
raised  by  one  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  about  the  cost  or 
expense  of  keeping  those  on  welfare  who 
migrate  to  our  cities  from  the  rural  areas 
and  cannot  find  jobs.  It  does  cost  a  lot 
more  to  provide  for  unemployed  in  the 
cities  than  It  does  in  our  rural  areas. 
But  what  can  we  do  about  this  migra- 
tion? There  have  been  many  descriptions 
appUed  to  the  effort  to  stem  this  Ude  of 
migration,  even  to  turn  It  around  and  to 
encourage  it  to  go  the  other  way  from 
the  cities  to  the  rural  areas.  My  own 
preference  is  to  call  this  effort  rural  re- 
vitalization.  Among  other  things  it  con- 
sists of  the  effort  to  provide  facilities  that 
are  needed  for  the  rural  areas  to  make 
rural  life  more  attractive. 

I  mean  such  things  as  recreation, 
better  schools,  and  better  housing. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  President  sent 
to  the  House  a  message  In  which  he 
points  out  an  increase  of  Federal  support 
for  rural  housing.  In  my  judgment,  if  we 
are  to  prevent  further  migration  from 
the  rural  areas  to  the  cities,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  encourage  light  industry  to 
locate  in  rural  areas  or  small  towns  to 
provide  alternate  or  supplementary  in- 
come for  rural  residents. 

I  hope  we  can  see  the  restoration  of 
the  investment  credit  as  a  tax  credit  to 
hidustry  locating  away  from  the  big  cities 
for  a  while  there  was  a  7-percent  invest- 
ment credit  but  not  especially  for  rurally 
oriented  Industry.  For  reasons  of  econ- 
omy this  was  repealed.  I  would  hope 
there  could  be  a  restoration  of  this  7 
percent  or  perhaps  10  percent  or  even 
15  percent  pinpointed  for  the  benefit  of 
those  industries  willing  to  locate  in  some 
of  our  smaller  communities  of  2,500, 
5,000,  and  even  up  to  10.000  population. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  our  colleagues  from  the  cities 
view  what  nearly  everyone  in  America 
calls  the  farm  problem.  Regardless  of 
individual  attitudes  or  varying  view- 
points, in  my  Judgment  the  real  farm 
problem  is  low  farm  Income.  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  present  statistics  to 
back  this  up,  but  believe  me  the  facts  are 


that  1969  and  1970  were  two  of  our 
farmers'  worst  years,  and  1971  promises 
to  be  no  better. 

Many  of  us  reluctantly  supported  the 
farm  bill  passed  last  year.  Some  of  us 
had  to  face  reality  and  realize  that  it 
was  the  best  that  could  be  passed  to 
escape  a  veto.  I  observed  at  the  time 
that  it  was  Just  somewhat  better  than 
no  farm  legislation  at  all.  As  I  have  re- 
peated this  comment  to  visiting  consti- 
tuents from  our  farm  areas  coming  to 
Washington  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
most  of  them  correct  me  to  suggest  that 
the  present  farm  bill  is  really  not  Just 
a  little  bit  better  than  none  at  all  be- 
cause for  some  segments  of  farming  it 
amounts  to  really  nothing  at  all. 

The  time  has  come  to  recogruze  clearly 
that  the  farmer,  instead  of  being  sub- 
sidized, has  for  a  long  time  been  sub- 
sidizing the  entire  American  economy, 
and  particularly  the  consumer.  The 
fanner's  gross  Income  has  risen  some- 
what, but  the  farmer's  net  share  con- 
tinues to  decrease.  In  other  words,  the 
farmer's  net  profit  on  his  sales  continues 
to  worsen;  1971  net  profits  may  very  well 
become  the  lowest  in  \\\  history.  What 
I  am  trying  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  the  farmer  continues  to  meet  all 
food  needs  with  little  or  no  additional  re- 
turn for  his  efforts. 

These  special  orders  today,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  of  great  value  because  this  House 
except  for  those  Members  here  partici- 
pating this  afternoon  and  perhaps  for 
as  few  as  one-fourth  of  the  total  member- 
ship, fail  to  appreciate  the  efficiency  of 
the  American  agriculture.  The  majority 
of  our  Members  are  like  most  of  the  citi- 
zens of  America;  they  do  not  appreciate 
the  impKJrtance  of  agriculture.  The  Amer- 
ican housewife  can  feed  her  family  for 
16'/2  percent  of  the  family's  disposable 
income.  In  Western  Europe,  that  cost  is 
from  20  to  25  percent.  In  Russia,  the  cost 
of  food  is  about  50  percent  of  total  dis- 
posable income,  while  In  some  parts  of 
Asia,  three-fourths  an  individual's  in- 
come must  go  for  food. 

Today,  the  American  farmer  is  the 
most  efficient  of  any  in  our  own  his- 
tory and  more  efficient  than  any  other 
farmers  in  the  world.  Without  his  effi- 
ciency the  costs  of  living  would  be  much 
greater  than  they  are  at  present.  Our 
farmer's  efficiency  today  requires  a  large 
Investment  in  equipment,  high-priced 
seed,  and  fertilizer.  This  means  that  the 
farmer's  investment  continues  to  rise 
while  the  return  on  his  investment  goes 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

What  is  the  answer?  In  my  judgment, 
there  must  be  a  farm  bill  enacted  that 
will  assure  perpetuation  of  the  family 
farm.  It  must  be  a  bill  that  will  assure 
for  the  consumers  of  our  cities  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
American  farmer  even  If  it  requires  some 
Federal  assistance  to  the  farmer  of  the 
type,  sort,  or  kind  that  was  in  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970. 

Today,  on  this  very  day  of  this  discus- 
sion of  farm  problems  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House,  we  received  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  being 
the  first  annual  report  on  Government 
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services  to  rural  America  required  by 
the  act  of  1970.  Now  the  record  will  show 
that  I  have  supported  the  President  on 
all  matters  of  foreign  policy,  on  Viet- 
nam, and  all  of  his  proposals  on  our 
national  security.  This  should  prove 
that  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  not  parti- 
san. I  have  in  the  past  and  intend  in 
the  future  to  support  the  President  on 
some  of  his  domestic  proposals.  Notwith- 
standing, the  true  facts  are  that  the 
message  of  the  President  today  was  not 
a  farm  message.  He  devoted  most  of 
the  content  of  his  remarks  to  revenue 
sharing  and  the  fact  that  he  would  an- 
nounce when  in  Iowa  this  afternoon, 
that  $100  million  more  in  revenue  shar- 
ing would  be  earmarked  for  rural  com- 
munity development.  This  is  commend- 
able but  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
in  this  same  message  the  President 
speaks  of  the  shortage  of  doctors  in 
rural  America  without  any  mention  of 
the  fact  that  the  Family  Doctor  Act  to 
increase  the  number  of  general  practi- 
tioners in  rural  America,  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year,  never  became  law 
because  of  the  lack  of  Presidential 
approval. 

In  the  President's  remarks  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  earlier  this  after- 
noon, he  calls  attention  to  the  cost  ben- 
efits of  his  reorganization  proposal.  Yet 
he  neglected  to  mention  that  if  the  re- 
organization plan  becomes  effective  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  no 
longer  a  separate  department,  but  in- 
stead a  kind  of  bureau  or  section  in  what 
wUl  be  called  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Development.  In  other  words, 
the  present  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  become  only  a  small  segment  of  this 
new  gigantic  department.  It  will  be 
relatively  submerged  and  secondary  to 
the  concept  of  community  development, 
which,  of  course,  means  urban  housing 
and  urban  renewal,  model  cities  pro- 
grams, and  others.  In  my  judgment, 
this  portion  of  the  reorganization  plan 
should  not  be  approved  by  Congress,  if 
it  means  further  downgrading  American 
agriculture  and  the  American  farmer. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
we  should  all  be  grateful  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  ;  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  SEBELrus) ; 
and  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  for  discussing  the 
present  plight  of  American  agricultiu-e. 
If  some  of  the  Members  from  the  large 
cities  do  not  wake  up  to  the  plight  of 
our  farmers,  they  may  learn  too  late 
that  the  cities  are  dependent  upon  rural 
America  for  their  food  and  clothing. 
Equally  or  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant to  our  city  dweUers,  they  may  learn 
too  late  that  they  are  also  dependent 
upon  rui-al  America  for  the  sales  of  the 
products  made  In  the  large  cities  of 
America. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  privileged  to  join  wltli 
others  in  attempting  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  of  Representatives 
as  well  as  the  American  public  in  gen- 
eral, the  multiple  problems  that  are  con- 
fronting the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 
First,  agriculture  is  the  only  segment  of 
our  economy  which  has  not  shared  In 
the  returns  of  the  present  Inflationary 
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status.  On  the  other  hand,  sadly  enough, 
agriculture  has  been  the  victim  of  in- 
creasing cost  as  it  relates  to  the  com- 
modities which  they  are  forced  to  pur- 
chase. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  fact 
that  agricultiu-e  is  industry's  biggest 
customer,  while  all  statistics  available 
prove  that  it  is  not  receiving  Its  fair 
share  of  the  consumer  dollar. 

Another  alarming  figure  is  the  current 
decline  in  our  farm  population,  and  un- 
less this  trend  is  reversed,  we  might  all 
too  soon  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
not  being  able  to  produce  enough  food 
and  fiber  for  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  only  wish  that  those  Members 
of  this  Congress  who  are  indifferent  to 
the  problems  of  agriculture  could  come 
into  my  congressional  district  in  North 
Carolina  and  see  the  abandoned  farm 
houses,  closed  churches  and  in  many 
cases,  empty  schools.  I  believe  it  would 
bring  a  concern  and  awareness  of  the 
need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  be- 
gin greater  emphasis  on  rural  develop- 
ment to  make  more  attractive  and  bene- 
ficial, life  on  the  American  farm. 

For  some  time,  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  if  we  could  devise  ways  and 
means  to  provide  industry  better  facil- 
ities, water  and  sewerage  and  modem 
conveniences  into  our  rural  areas,  that 
it  would  solve  many  of  our  domestic 
problems  which  now  exist  in  the  urban 
ghettos,  for  it  would  stop  the  mass  migra- 
tion and  more  important,  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  those  who  have  left  to 
return  to  their  home  communities  where 
opportunities  for  employment  exist  I 
have  talked  with  individuals  of  both 
races,  and  without  exception  they  agree 
that  they  would  much  prefer  living  with 
their  relatives  and  friends,  rather  than 
moving  to  some  far  distant  city  and 
living  a  loney  life. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  a 
better  and  more  abundant  American  life 
in  the  future,  it  is  incumbent  on  all  of 
us  to  diligently  seek  ways  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  American  farmer.  I  hope  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  will  accept 
this  as  a  challenge  and  join  with  us  who 
are  today  through  this  special  order  call- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  the  agricultural  problems 
which  ao-e  all  too  prevalent. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  is  unmistakably  clear 
about  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  Na- 
tion today,  it  is  that  we  are  approaching 
a  national  crisis  and  that  hardly  anyone 
knows  what  the  answer  to  the  problem 
really  is. 

At  least  it  would  appear  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  farmers  themselves  have 
not  been  able  to  come  up  with  a  national 
consensus  that  even  approaches  a  work- 
able solution. 

AU  one  has  to  do  is  look  at  the  record 
oyer  th^  past  30  years  and  one  can  see 
that  the  pUght  of  the  farmer  has  con- 
tinued to  worsen  with  each  passing  year 
despite  farm  programs  which  were  sup- 
posedly designed  to  come  to  their  aid. 

I  know  we  have  all  heard  the  argu- 
ments many  times  before,  but  for  the 
record  I  think  we  should  all  once  again 
look  at  some  facts  and  figures  which  ex- 
plain the  situation  exactly  as  it  is  I  know 


rehashing  old  figures  will  not  solve  the 
problem,  but  before  we  can  even  talk 
about  a  solution,  all  Congressmen— 
whether  they  come  from  urban  or  rural 
districts— need  to  be  fully  aware  of  what 
these  facts  really  are. 

In  1970  the  agriculture  budget  grand 
total  was  $7,804  billion.  Of  this  total 
$3,952  billion,  or  55  percent  of  the  total, 
went  for  programs  other  than  subsidies 
and  direct  payments. 

Included  in  these  expenditures  were 
the  food  stamp  program,  child  nutrition 
program,  REA  and  FHA  repayable  loans, 
programs  having  foreign  relations  and 
defense  aspects,  programs  involving  our 
national  forests,  and  the  program  for 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work. 
Each  of  these  programs  clearly  benefit 
the  consumers  and  general  public. 

Other  programs  which  were  predom- 
inantiy  for  stabilization  of  farm  Income, 
including  price  supports  and  acreage  di- 
version payments,  totaled  $3,852  billion. 
From  these  figures  It  is  plain  to  see 
that  much  of  the  agricultural  budget  is 
spent  for  programs  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily benefit  the  farmer  any  more  than 
those  citizens  in  our  urban  districts. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  amount 
being  paid  out  in  direct  Government  sub- 
sidies to  farmers,  but  to  set  the  record 
straight  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that 
the  overall  agricultural  budget  does  not 
go  for  this  purpose. 

And,  while  the  farmer  has  been  receiv- 
ing these  payments,  he  has  been  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  overall  economy 
by  his  purchases  from  private  industry 
For  example,  each  year  the  farmers 
spend  approximately  $4.8  billion  for  new 
tractors,  machinery,  equipment,  and  ve- 
hicles. It  takes  113,000  employees  to  pro- 
duce this  farm  equipment. 

Farming  is  the  biggest  industry  in  the 
United  States  and  jointly  they  spend 
nearly  $36  billion  a  year  for  goods  and 
services  to  produce  their  crops  and  live- 
stock; and  another  $12  billion  a  year  for 
the  same  things  that  city  people  buy- 
food,  clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  apph- 
ances,  and  other  products  and  services. 
In  fact,  three  out  of  10  jobs  in  private 
employment  are  related  to  agriculture. 

Despite  the  Federal  payments  which 
farmers  receive  in  one  form  or  another, 
the  money  they  receive  today  for  crops 
produced  is  at  the  lowest  level  in  more 
than  20  years.  Ehiring  these  past  20  years, 
the  per  hour  earnings  of  manufacturing 
workers  have  increased  127  percent,  cor- 
porate dividends  are  up  251  percent,  but 
the  average  farm  prices  have  actually 
dropped  by  9  percent. 

During  these  20  years  the  farmers  ex- 
penses have  risen  54  percent,  while  the 
total  farm  Income  Is  up  only  2.9  percent. 
Those  farmers  who  have  stayed  in  busi- 
ness have  been  able  to  do  so  through 
more  eflBciency  in  their  operations  and 
increased  productivity. 

What  we  have  In  reality  is  a  situation 
whereby  the  farmer  is  actually  subsidiz- 
ing the  consumer.  This  has  been  done  at 
the  expense  of  many  small  farmers  who 
have  had  to  sell  their  farms  and  take 
employment  in  the  cities. 

The  reason  I  point  all  of  this  out  Is 
to  get  the  point  across  that  Government 
farm  programs  of  the  past  have  not  been 
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the  answer.  Instead  of  helping  the  small, 
independent  farmers,  which  many  of 
them  were  designed  to  do,  they  have 
actually  contributed  to  forcing  them  off 
the  farm. 

I  do  not  offer  any  concrete  solutions  to 
the  farm  problem  in  these  remarks  today, 
but  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  the 
time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to  take  a 
closer  look  at  what  has  been  going  on. 

One  of  the  problems  today  is  that  the 
farmers,  through  their  various  farm  or- 
ganizations, can  not  agree  on  the  solu- 
tions themselves.  Some  of  them  think  an 
increasing  role  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  only  answer,  while  others 
think  a  gradual  return  to  the  free  market 
system  is  the  best  approach. 

It  has  taken  us  30  years  to  get  where 
we  are  today  with  farm  programs,  and  it 
may  take  us  that  long  to  turn  the  situa- 
tion around.  But  I  think  each  of  us  have 
a  responsibility  to  study  the  situation  in 
greater  detail  than  we  have  in  the  past. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  come  up 
with  some  bold  new  concepts.  We  need 
some  programs  that  will  better  enable  the 
farmers  to  jointly  bargain  for  better 
prices  and  let  them  gradually  shift  away 
from  the  outmoded  programs  of  the  past. 

The  direction  we  take  will  be  up  to 
the  Members  of  this  Congress.  We  can 
come  up  with  sensible,  workable  solutions 
if  we  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  give  the  matter  a  high  priority.  The 
time  has  come  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
agricultural  economy  is  very  diverse  and 
complex,  consisting  of  about  3  million 
largely  independent  producing  units 
scattered  over  our  entire  Nation.  Even 
within  the  local  community,  its  charac- 
teristics may  present  a  wide  range  of 
diversity.  There  is  the  part-time  farm,  the 
small  commercial  and  the  larger  com- 
mercial farm,  the  highly  specialized  farm 
and  the  generally  self-sufficient  farm. 

There  are  at  least  59  crops  considered 
to  be  principal  crops.  Within  such  prin- 
cipal classification  there  are  types 
and  varieties,  groups  and  grades,  some 
of  them  genetic,  some  seasonal,  some 
geographic,  some  long  established,  some 
experimental.  Combination  and  permu- 
tations of  the  livestock  mix  are  almost 
endless.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  com- 
plexity and  diversity  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

Farming  employs  4.6  million  workers 

more  than  the  combined  employment  in 
transportation,  public  utilities,  the  steel 
industry,  and  the  automobile  industry. 

Agriculture's  assets  total  $317  bilUon, 
equal  to— about  two-thirds  of  the  value 
of  current  assets  of  all  corporations  In 
the  United  States;  or  about  one-half  of 
the  market  value  of  all  corporation  stocks 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  value  of  agriculture's  production 
assets  represents  about  $50,000  for  each 
farmworker,  approximately  double  that 
of  each  manufacturing  employee. 

The  farmer  Is  a  good  customer.  He 
spends  over  $39  billion  a  year  for  goods 
and  services  to  produce  crops  and  live- 
stock; another  $13  billion  a  year  for  the 
same  things  that  city  people  buy— food. 
clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  appliances, 
and  other  products  and  services. 

Each  year  the  farmer's  purchases  In- 
clude—nearly $5  billion  in  farm  trac- 


tors and  other  motor  vehicles  machinery, 
and  equipment,  $2.2  billion  was  spent 
in  1966  by  tlie  primary  metals  industry 
for  equipment  and  new  machinery ;  $4.2 
billion  for  fuel,  lubricants,  and  mainte- 
nance of  machinery  and  motor  vehicles; 
farming  uses  more  petroleum  than  any 
other  single  industry;  $2  billion  for  fer- 
tilizer and  lime;  products  containing 
360  million  pounds  of  rubber — about  7 
percent  of  the  total  used  In  the  United 
States,  or  enough  to  put  tires  on  nearly 
IV2  million  automobiles;  32  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity— about  2V2  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total,  or  more  than  is 
needed  annually  by  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Detroit,  and  Washington,  D.C.; 
and  6V2  million  tons  of  steel  in  the  form 
of  farm  machinery,  trucks,  cars,  fencing, 
and  building  materials;  this  is  one-third 
as  much  steel  as  the  automotive  industry 
uses. 

Commonsense  tells  us  that  any  pro- 
ducing group  which  buys  about  $39  bil- 
lion in  production  goods  per  year  is  an 
important  factor  in  our  general  economy. 
The  commercial  farmer  buys  about  5  per- 
cent of  our  total  steel  production  and 
about  11  percent  of  our  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. It  is  estimated  that  his  purchases 
are  the  basis  for  about  6  million  jobs  in 
machinery,  chemical,  and  other  supply 
industries.  In  turn,  his  products  are  the 
basis  for  processing  and  marketing  in- 
dustries which  provide  an  estimated  14 
to  16  million  jobs. 

There  is  an  old  point  of  view  going  way 
back,  that  economic  depressions  are 
farm  led  and  farm  fed.  The  idea  achieved 
considerable  status  in  the  years  follow- 
ing World  War  I. 

Farm  income  is  now  at  68  percent  of 
parity,  the  lowest  since  the  depths  of  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930's.  Thus,  6 
percent  of  civilian  labor  force  were  out 
of  jobs  in  1971.  The  Governors  of  our 
States  were  in  this  Capital  City  last  week 
pleading  for  help  to  prevent  the  col- 
lapse of  several  of  our  major  cities. 

The  depression-level  prices  received  by 
farmers  suffering  at  68  percent  of  a  fair 
income  is  a  major  cause  of  the  high  rate 
of  unemployment  and  a  major  factor  in 
forcing  people  to  leave  the  farms  and 
small  towns — streaming  into  the  already 
overcrowded  and  financially  troubled 
cities. 

The  belief  that  economic  depressions 
are  farm  led  and  farm  fed  in  its  most  ex- 
treme form  is  characterized  by  what  is 
called  the  multiplier  theory,  which  in 
this  Instance  says  that  $1  or  gross  farm 
income  generates  $7  of  national  income. 
Basically  the  theory  rests  on  the  fact 
that  from  1929  to  1950  national  income 
was  about  7  times  that  of  farm  Income. 

If  farmers  were  to  receive  a  fair  in- 
come an  additional  $20  billion  in  new 
wealth  would  flow  into  the  economy- 
generating  a  substantial  increase  in  non- 
farm  employment  and  certainly  would 
slow  down  the  exodus  of  people  out  of 
the  countryside. 

It  is  not  difQcult  to  persuade  the  pres- 
ident and  board  of  directors  of  many 
major  corporations  that  the  farm  mar- 
ket is  highly  significant.  Just  a  litUe 
more  than  a  year  ago  the  New  York 
Times — December  19,  1969,  pa«e  107 — 
carried  an  Item  illustrating  the  point. 
It  said  in  i>art: 


A  decline  In  farm  equipment  sales  wa«  a 
major  factor  In  the  15.4  percent  drc^  In 
earnings  of  the  International  Harvester  Co., 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  October  31.  Harry  O. 
Bercher.  chairman,  reported  today. 

This  is  not  surprising  since  farm  in- 
vestment in  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment including  motor  vehicles  totaled 
almost  $34  bilUon  in  1970  as  compared  to 
only  about  $3  billion  In  1940. 

Although  there  may  be  difficulties  in 
evaluating  the  exact  Impact  of  agricul- 
tural policies  and  programs,  past,  pres- 
ent, or  f  utiu*,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
an  industry  of  this  proportion  has  a  ma- 
jor impact  on  the  total  economy.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  as  long  as 
the  agricultural  economy  remains  at  de- 
pression levels— 80  wUl  the  total  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
concerning  the  plight  of  our  farmers,  I 
made  this  letter  public  at  the  time,  and 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  It  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Record  today  in  view  of  the 
special  order  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  taken  exclusively  for  airing 
of  these  problems. 

The  letter  to  the  President  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dkak  Ma.  Prxsu>ent:  As  one  of  less  than 

*0  U.S.  Representatives  who  represent  pre- 
donUnately  agricultural  dlstricto,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  plight  of  our 
fanners. 

I  was  most  disappointed  that  In  your  5600 
word  State  of  the  Union  Address  on  January 
22.  you  did  not  mention  the  farmers  at  all 
It  was  unprecedented.  Mr.  Preeldent.  tat 
such  an  omission  by  an  American  President 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address. 

AgrlciUture  U  still  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States.  There  are  more 
than  3  million  producing  farms,  employing 
4.6  million  workers.  Total  gross  agrtculturaJ 
assets  are  more  than  $307  biUlon,  a  half  of 
the  market  value  of  all  corporations  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  In  addition  to  di- 
rect farm  employment,  a  mllUon  workers 
store,  process  and  merchandise  farm  prod- 
ucts, and  6  million  work  in  supplying  essen- 
tials to  farmers. 

On  September  14,  1968,  when  you  were  a 
candidate  for  President,  you  said  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  "Plainly,  however,  our  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  been  the  stepchUdren  of 
the  Great  Society.  Their  amazing  produc- 
tivity has  been  exploited  to  offset  fiscal  ex- 
cesses in  other  areas  and  the  farmer  has 
been  caught  in  a  vicious  economic  squeeze.  I 
propose  that  our  nation  commit  itself  to 
a  national  agricultural  policy  that  will  main- 
tain an  efficient,  flourishing  agrieu^ural 
economy  keyed  to  opportunity  and  abun- 
dance, with  the  family  farm  enterprise  as  its 
cornerstone." 

Mr.  President,  the  farmer  is  In  a  worse 
financial  squeeze  now  than  he  was  in  1968. 
For  the  past  two  years,  he  has  netted  less  on 
his  investment  than  the  average  return  for 
the  entire  preoeedlng  eight  year  period.  The 
inflation  that  has  caught  all  Americans  has 
been  especially  cruel  to  the  farmer,  as  he  has 
been  required  to  increase  hU  investment  by 
more  than  10  billion  doUarB.  during  the  past 
two  years. 

As  for  the  family  farm  as  being  the  key- 
stone of  your  policy.  I  have  only  to  remind 
you.  Mr.  President,  that  40.000  such  farms 
have  disappeared  since  you  took  office. 

In  1948,  net  farm  income  was  ei6  billion, 
Mr.  President.  In  1969,  it  was  the  same 
amount.  And  yet  net  farm  Investments  have 
more  than  doubled  since  1948.  The  American 
farmer  today  would  have  to  have  approzl- 
mately  $48  bllUon  net  tnoome  before  taxea 
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to  have  the  same  purchasing  power  as  he  had 
In  1948.  He  U,  then,  only  369'r  as  well  off  as 
In    1948   and   $29    billion   dollars   short. 

Mr.  President,  your  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  trying  to  Juggle  Its  figures  to  make 
the  farmer  believe  he  Is  well  off.  By  reporting 
gross  and  net  farm  Income  In  aggregate  for  all 
farms  of  any  type,  they  do  a  great  Injustice 
to  the  public  knowledge  of  how  bad  the  farm- 
er really  has  It  today.  The  USDA  doesn't  re- 
port figures  separately.  They  lump  the  com- 
mercial egg  producer,  the  commercial  dairy, 
the  commercial  cattle  feeder,  the  commer- 
cial poultry  producer,  the  hog  farmer  and 
all  others  together.  Thus  what  the  USD  A 
reports  as  "farm  Income"  Isn't  actually 
earned  totally  by  an  "on  the  farm  farmer." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  concerned  and 
alarmed  that  you  are  proposing  to  abolish 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  con- 
solidate It  with  some  other  agencies.  You 
propose.  In  effect,  to  destroy  what  voice  farm- 
ers have  In  their  federal  government. 

I  urge  you  to  give  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  top  priority  in  your  domestic 
programs.  They  deserve  as  much  attention  as 
the  problems  of  their  urban  cousins. 

Signed  by  Ray  Blanton,  M.C. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  our  Nation  we  have  em- 
ployed Government  subsidies  the  better 
to  effectuate  policies  designed  to  benefit 
all  Americans  despite  some  current 
beliefs  that  Federal  subsidies  are  be- 
stowed largely,  and  almost  exclusively, 
on  agriculture. 

The  definition  of  a  subsidy,  like  that 

of   beauty,   varies   with    the   beholder. 

,^What  one  man  calls  a  subsidy  may  be 

considered  properly  due  compensation  by 

another. 

In  the  overall  subsidy  concept  the 
Nation's  agriculture  is  a  lesser  recipient 
than  either  industry  or  labor.  Yet  the 
farmer,  in  some  areas  of  public  opinion, 
seems  to  have  been  cast  in  the  role  of 
chief  villain  in  a  drama  of  Government 
largess. 

Virtually  all  segments  of  the  American 
economy  enjoy  Federal  subsidies,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Postal  subsidies, 
for  example,  benefit  those  receiving  the 
mails  as  well  as  those  who  have  posted 
items  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  of 
delivery.  Those  using  railroads,  airlines, 
and  shipping  lines  benefit  indirectly 
from  the  subsidies  which  have  been  paid 
out  to  make  sure  that  these  services  are 
maintained. 

Some  $3.5  billion  which  annually  goes 
to  support  farm  crop  prices,  means  less 
costly  food  and  fiber  to  the  American 
consumer  who  otherwise  would  have  had 
to  pay  that  sum,  and  more,  at  the  retail 
end  of  the  marketing-distribution  chain. 
Since  the  farmer  receives  roughly  only 
a  third  of  the  consumer  doUar  spent  on 
groceries,  it  is  likely  that  the  national 
food  bill  would  have  been  boosted  much 
more  than  $3.5  billion  had  full  produc- 
tion costs  been  assessed  at  the  retail  level. 

So  long  as  the  farmer  must  buy  his 
supplies  in  a  Government-protected 
market,  and  must  purchase  equipment 
manufactured  by  labor  working  at  pay 
scales  protected  by  Government  laws 
and  regulations,  it  would  seem  necessary 
that  he,  too,  receive  a  degree  of  Govern- 
ment financial  backing  in  his  efforts  to 
meet  the  Nation's  nutritional  needs. 

Many  nations  of  the  world  subsidize 
agricultural  operations,  even  though 
their  crops  are  produced  with  low  stand- 
ard of  living  labor.  The  American  fanner 


successfully  meets  such  competition  only 
because  of  his  advanced  technology  and 
use  of  costly  fertilizers  and  other  chem- 
icals which  have  resulted  in  high  yields 
per  acre.  The  sales  abroad  of  U.S.  farm 
commodities  are  a  vital  factor  in  main- 
taining a  dollar  balance  of  payments  In 
international  trade.  These  sales  could 
not  continue  at  their  present  level  were 
our  farm  subsidies  withdrawn. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
produced  an  excellent  historical  review 
of  Government  subsidy  programs.  It  lists 
8  pages  of  areas  of  our  economy  which 
receive  what  could  be  called  "subsidies." 
Of  these,  the  vast  majority  are  non- 
agricultural.  The  following  is  a  list  of  a 
few  subsidy  recipients: 

Shipbuilding  differential  subsidy. 

Shipbuilding  subsidy  for  fishing  vessels. 

Ship-operating  differential  subsidy. 

Land  grants  and  cash  contributions  for 
raUroad  construction. 

Subsidies  for  carrying  mall. 

Partial  financing  of  pliuits  to  generate 
electricity  from  atomic  fuels. 

Depletion  allowances  to  minerals  producers 
and  other  extractive  Indvistrles. 

Accelerated  amortization  of  defense  facili- 
ties. 

Liberalized  depreciation  schedules. 

Unless  we  show  greater  concern  for 
rural  America,  we  cannot  hope  to  "keep 
'em  down  on  the  farm." 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  has  been  set  aside  as  "Farm  Day 
in  the  House."  As  this  Congress  gets  un- 
derway, such  an  observance  is  particu- 
larly fitting.  Over  the  past  months,  we 
have  all  heard  and  read  much  about  the 
disturbing  "urban  crisis."  Sociologists 
analyze  the  repugnant  social  diseases 
that  plague  our  cities;  mayors  of  large 
cities  are  at  a  loss  in  solving  local  prob- 
lems and  look  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  help;  and  the  President  has 
proposed  the  sharing  of  Federal  revenues 
with  States  to  alleviate  this  situation. 

Sadly  enough,  the  plaintive  voice  of 
America's  farmers,  ranchers,  and  coun- 
try dwellers  has  not  been  heard  clearly. 
America's  rural  communities  face  dlflQ- 
culties  which  are  equally  severe — If  not 
more  so — than  those  of  metropolitan 
areas.  Rural  residents — just  as  their  ur- 
ban brothers — have  been  caught  in  the 
tenacious  grasp  of  inflation  and  are  ex- 
periencing an  economic  squeeze. 

The  agriculture  business  is  America's 
largest  Industry.  Approximately  40  per- 
cent of  all  workers  are  employed  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  agriculture  de- 
spite the  severe  dwindling  of  farm  popu- 
lation. 

Ironically,  farmers  are  victims  of  their 
own  efficiency.  In  nonfarm  industries, 
man-hour  productivity  has  increased 
about  50  percent  since  1950;  it  has 
jumped  164  percent  in  agriculture.  In 
1950,  one  farmworker  produced  enough 
food  and  fiber  for  11  people;  today  he 
produces  enough  for  himself  and  50 
others. 

Tragically,  the  farmer  has  come  out 
on  the  shore  end  of  the  economic  rope. 
Today,  farmers  and  ranchers  receive 
only  5  percent  of  disposable  incmne  from 
their  products,  while  consumers  spend 
only  16  percent  of  their  disposable  in- 
come on  food  Instead  of  25  percent  as  In 
1950.  Due  to  increased  efiBciency  and  im- 
proved technology,  a  farmer  can  "go 


broke"  much  more  quickly  under  today's 
conditions.  According  to  an  agriculture 
expert,  it  took  8  to  10  years  for  a  fanner 
to  "go  in  the  red"  before  1930;  whereas, 
today  this  could  occur  in  8  to  10  months. 
Farmers  cannot  survive  if  they  continu- 
ally provide  Inexpensive,  high  quality 
food  and  yet  receive  a  minimal  share  of 
return  for  this  labor. 

During  the  last  week  in  February,  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  marked  their 
43d  anniversary.  Presently,  there  are 
over  450,000  members  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  21  in  this  national  organiza- 
tion which  trains  yoimg  people  in  every 
aspect  of  agriculture.  The  theme  of  this 
year's  FFA  observance,  "Involved  in 
America's  PMture,"  Indicated  an  aware- 
ness of  the  interdependence  of  agribusi- 
ness and  industry — of  rural  and  urban. 
Ehiring  this  Congress,  let  us  accept  the 
responsibility  of  boosting  the  economy  of 
agriculture  and  making  It  sufficiently  at- 
tractive to  continually  draw  the  Nation's 
youth.  This  is  the  least  that  we  can  do 
for  these  dedicated  yoimg  men  and 
women  who  at  an  early  age  have  decided 
to  devote  their  life's  work  to  the  better- 
ment of  agriculture. 

Six  out  of  ten  people  would  rather  live 
in  the  coimtry  if  they  had  their  choice, 
according  to  a  1970  Gallup  poll.  This  de- 
sire Is  understandable.  America's  small 
communities  offer  a  way  of  life  where  It 
is  safe  to  walk  the  streets  at  night ;  where 
citizens  work,  yet  find  time  to  visit 
neighbors;  and  where  the  beauties  of 
nature  abound. 

Despite  widespread  fondness  for  rural 
America,  recent  figures  reveal  that  70 
percent  of  our  citizens  live  on  2  percent 
of  the  land.  The  1970  census  indicated 
that  73.5  percent  of  America's  popula- 
tion lives  in  urban  areas,  contrasted  with 
69.9  percent  10  years  ago.  If  our  society 
becomes  increasingly  urban,  the  exist- 
ing crisis  in  cities  will  be  compoimded. 
People  who  leave  the  country  and  do  not 
obtain  employment  in  larger  communi- 
ties might  be  forced  onto  welfare  roUs. 
thus  upping  already  exorbitant  costs  of 
this  program  and  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  the  taxpayer.  Many  go  to  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  welfare  re- 
cipients. 

The  overconcentratlon  of  industrial 
and  human  growth  In  cities  has  spawned 
countless  problems,  such  as  filth,  smog, 
noise,  crime  and  breakdown  of  public 
services.  Then  why  do  hordes  of  Ameri- 
cans flock  to  these  unhealthy  and 
cramped  conditions?  Traditionally,  they 
were  attracted  by  diverse  employment 
opportimities,  as  well  as  by  what  they 
considered  other  advantages  which  they 
felt  rural  areas  lacked. 

America's  small  communities  are  tied 
basically  to  a  land  economy — agricul- 
ture, forestry,  mining,  and  recreation. 
However,  they  now  possess  potential  to 
support  diverse  industries,  such  as  high- 
way, communications  and  power  sys- 
tems, and  modern  schools  and  other  fa- 
cilities. In  order  to  enhance  the  economic 
and  cultural  value  of  America's  small 
conununities,  business  and  industry  must 
be  encouraged  to  disperse  and  locate  in 
rural  areas.  Obviously,  a  redistribution 
of  opportunity,  population  and  Indus- 
trial development  would  serve  a  dual  role 
In  solving  problems  of  both  city  and 
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country.  Toward  this  end,  I  have  spon- 
sored legislation  and  will  introduce  an- 
other measure  which  hopefully  will  draw 
Industries  to  rural  areas  and  thereby  in- 
crease job  opportunities. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  our  land  is 
countryside.  This  Is  our  most  valuable 
resource.  By  tapping  It.  crowded  popu- 
lation centers  can  be  decentralized  and 
industries  can  obtain  a  healthy  climate, 
where  employees  can  secure  suitable 
housing  and  favorable  living  conditions 
at  a  much  lower  cost  than  in  metro- 
politan areas.  Urban  and  rural  economies 
are  indisputably  interrelated.  Unless 
this  fact  is  realized  and  exploited, 
America  will  suffer  irreparably. 

Rural  America  is  the  bulwark  of 
America's  strength.  However,  the  Na- 
tion's less  populated  areas  must  be  re- 
fortified,  lest  we  risk  the  crumbling  of  a 
foundation  vital  to  our  existence. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  district 
I  represent  shares  the  problems  of  de- 
clining hicome,  the  price  squeeze,  and  the 
flight  of  younger  people  away  from  the 
farms  and  Into  the  cities.  In  addition, 
this  district  has  some  problems  of  Its 
own. 

I  represent  one  of  the  oldest  agricul- 
tural areas  in  the  Nation.  When  Spanish 
explorers  first  visited  the  Valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  1536  they  found  Indians 
using  the  waters  of  that  historic  river  to 
Irrigate  their  crops.  Irrigation  is  still  a 
necessity  in  our  arid  section  of  America, 
and  meager  water  supplies  have  multi- 
plied the  problems  of  an  already  ex- 
pensive method  of  producing  crops. 

Under  the  grim  necessity  of  wartime 
demands  our  farmers  developed  a  highly 
specialized  agricultural  economy  cen- 
tered around  some  of  the  world's  finest 
long  staple  and  extra  long  staple  cotton. 
Today,  a  sharp  reversal  in  cotton  income 
has  driven  scores  of  farmers  In  our  area 
off  the  land.  Among  others,  the  low  mar- 
gin of  return  on  cotton  has  made  it  es- 
sential to  convert  to  other  crops. 

In  their  attempts  to  do  this,  the  farm- 
ers are  confronted  with  many  prob- 
lems. Financing,  whether  from  strictly 
private  sources,  or  with  the  aid  of  Gov- 
ernment organizations,  is  built  around 
the  needs  of  the  cotton  Industry.  Operat- 
ing loans  are  often  not  available  to  con- 
verting to  other  crops.  The  farmers  have 
invested  heavily  In  cotton— In  mechani- 
cal harvesting  equipment  In  highly  speci- 


alized Irrigation  works  especially  geared 
to  the  needs  of  the  cotton  industry,  and 
in  cooperative  enterprises  such  as  cotton 
gins,  compresses,  oil  mills,  and  ware- 
houses. 

They  need  to  develop  new  means  of 
financing,  from  both  public  and  private 
sources.  They  need  the  resources  of  exist- 
ing Government  agencies  to  research  all 
the  problems  of  the  new  crops  into  which 
they  are  venturing,  from  production 
methods  to  Insect  control  and  marketing 
methods.  They  need  methods  of  price 
stabilization  on  crops  that  are  not  now 
covered  by  Government  programs. 

They  must  do  this  In  order  to  re- 
vitalize our  rural  communities  and  halt 
the  rush  to  the  big  cities,  which  is  cre- 
ating some  of  our  most  serious  national 
problems. 

In  order  to  turn  the  spotlight  on  this 
and  many  other  problems  facing  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  our  area,  I  am 
sponsoring,  with  the  cooperation  of  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  agricultural 
organizations,  two  agricultural  confer- 
ences In  my  district.  TTiese  wlU  be  held 
In  El  Paso  on  Tuesday,  March  9,  and  In 
Pecos  on  Thursday,  March  11.  We  have 
Invited  State  and  Federal  agricultural 
officials  to  assist  us  in  these  conferences, 
and  from  the  information  developed,  we 
hope  to  have  specific  suggestions  for 
legislative  and  administrative  remedies 
for  many  of  the  ills  that  beset  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Southwest. 

I  appreciate  the  c^iportunity  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  House  of  these 
problems  of  our  area  on  this  Special 
Farm  Day  in  the  House. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pressure 
was  on  Richard  Nixon  in  September 
1968  to  do  somethilng  about  the  farmer 
cost-price  squeeze  crunch  when  he  stated 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa : 

These  (new)  policy  directions  Include  dedi- 
cated efforts  to  Improve  market  prices  and 
strengthen  our  market  economy;  74  percent 
of  parity  (1968)  Is  Intolerable  In  my  book; 
farmers  are  entitled  to  better,  and  I  pledge 
that  in  my  Administration  they  will  have 
better.  (Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  14,  1968.) 

Farm  prices  have  risen  4  percent 
since  1968.  but  costs  are  out  of  sight,  re- 
ducing farm  parity  in  November  to  68  for 
the  first  time  since  the  1930's.  Since  farm 
prices  have  remained  relatively  constant, 
the  decrease  in  parity  can  be  attributed 
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to  increased  costs,  which  In  turn  are 
largely  attributable  to  iaflation. 

President  Nixon  Is  not  the  only  one 
to  fall  through  on  promises  to  farmers.  I 
recall  speaking  hi  1963  with  OrvUle  Free- 
man to  the  Western  States  Democratic 
Conference  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  agricul- 
tural sui-plus  and  utilization  of  abun- 
dance. In  a  speech  there  I  spoke  with 
alarm  of  the  deterioration  of  American 
agriculture— 4.8  million  farmers  in  1954 
had  shnmk  to  3.5  million— we  were  go- 
ing to  do  something  about  that— this 
year  there  will  only  be  2.8  million  farm 
famlUes  left^nearly  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion In  less  than  20  years. 

The  cause  of  this  exodus  continues  to 
be  the  relative  large  disparity  between 
agriculture  and  urban  factory  earnings. 
Per  farm  earnings  were  $3,332  In  1961  as 
compared  to  the  $4,500  average  weekly 
earnings  in  manufacturing.  Today  per 
farm  earnings  are  up  $1,000  to  $4,330  per 
farm  in  1958  dollars,  but  factory  earn- 
ings are  also  up  to  $5,100. 

With  agriculture  parity  dropping  from 
80  in  1961  to  68  last  month  it  is  obvious 
that  the  only  reason  that  per  farm  in- 
come has  not  similarly  deteriorated  is 
because  there  are  nearly  2  milUon  less 
farms  in  operation.  If  the  same  number 
of  farms  were  in  operation  today  as  In 
1960,  per  farm  Income  In  1958  dollars 
would  slide  from  $3,332  to  $3.100— $12.6 
billion  agriculture  net  Income  of  1961 
has  been  affected  by  31  percent  escala- 
tion of  prices  to  date  equal  $16.5  billion 
versus  $15.7  billion  agriculture  net  re- 
corded for  November  of  1970. 

Numbers  in  agricultural  economics  are 
sometimes  baffling;  but  when  we  find,  for 
Instance,  pears  selling  in  1972  at  1952 
prices  and  costs  of  wages  escalating  from 
below  $1  to  above  $2  In  20  years,  then  I 
believe  that  reasonable  minds  can  agree 
that  equity  and  good  conscience  demand 
a  change. 

When  food  prices  rise  in  10  years  by 
33  percent  while  prices  of  farm  products 
rise  simultaneously  only  10  percent,  while 
urban  services  rise  by  58  percent  and 
medical  costs  go  up  54  percent,  then  I 
say  that  our  system  of  social  economics 
demands  a  change. 

Unfortimately  things  are  programed 
to  get  worse — building  trade  rates  re- 
cently negotiated  can  only  exacerbate 
the  agricultural  exodus. 
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It  to  my  frank  view  that  fanners  and 
others  on  relatively  fixed  incomes  can 
only  be  sf>ared  from  the  theft  of  Govern- 
ment tolerated  inflation  by  a  system  of 
wage-price  guidelines,  and  control 
themselves  if  intermediate  conservative 
methods  prove  Inadequate. 

Agriculture  and  co(«)erative,  It  seems 
to  me,  have  been  thrashing  about  for 
years  to  redraft  the  rules  of  economic  so- 
cial Justice  such  that  a  man  working  in 
agriculture  could  approximate  the  re- 
turns to  his  urban  counterparts. 

While  the  urbarJtes  moved  to  the  Wag- 
ner Act  in  the  early  1930's  setting  forth 
the  absolute  right  of  urban  workers  to 
bargain  for  wages  collectively  setting 
forth  unfair  labor  practices — agriculture 
workers  have  consistently  been  excluded. 

Congress  early  provided  for  the  right 
of  producers  to  band  together  in  cooper- 
atives imder  the  Cawser- Volstead  ."Vets 
of  1922  and  1926  and  regardless  of  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  about 
the  ineffectiveness  of  cooperatives — the 
fact  remains  that  in  a  number  of  areas 
and  commodities  due  to  particular  phe- 
nomena some  crop  bargaining  has  been 
inordinately  successful. 

In  the  main,  however,  I  believe  that  it 
has  been  the  farmers'  own  consistent  el- 
forts  to  refrain  from  imemployment  in- 
surance coverage,  minimum  wage  cover- 
age in  prior  years,  and  labor  relations 
act  opposition  that  has  led  to  the  virtual 
total  secularization  of  the  agriculture 
community  that  has  continued  to  aggra- 
vate the  agricultural  exodus. 

Rather  the  agriculturalists  since  the 
1930's  have  moved  in  the  direction  of 
priming  the  pump  at  the  intermediate 
producer  level  that  has  led  to  scsindEilous 
overproduction  of  basic  commodities — 
total  indifference  to  specialty  crop  devel- 
opment and  production,  imjust  enrich- 
ment of  many  basic  crop  producers  due 
to  a  consistent  failure  of  Congress  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  recog- 
nize an  economic  difference  in  the  size  or 
geographic  location  of  those  producers. 
As  an  example — the  laws  you  lobby  for 
generally  fall  to  recognize  that  the  av- 
erage cotton  producer  in  Callfomia  pro- 
ducing 2  bales  plus  of  good  cotton  on  250 
plus  acres  is  averaging  $50,000  net  plus, 
whereas  the  average  producer  In  South 
CaroUna  produces  less  than  a  bale  on 
about  7  acres — consistently  nets  less  than 
$1,000. 

To  my  mind  farmers  are  as  different  as 
plumbers  and  basketball  players  and  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  difference  has 
been  a  fundamental  problem  restraining 
development  of  better  legislation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  totally  Indict  the  sys- 
tem of  price  support  and  supply  man- 
agement of  basic  crops — this  system  to 
my  mind  has  been  farmers'  best  indirect 
bargaining  tool — our  overmesmerlzation 
with  basic  commodities — com,  wheat, 
grain,  and  cotton — Is  the  problem. 

Mr.  EVIN8  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  and  I  want 
to  commend  my  colleague  and  others  for 
their  interest  in  the  growth  and  progress 
of  rural  America. 

At  a  time  when  the  strengthening  of 
rural  and  smalltown  America  is  a  matter 


of  the  highest  national  priority,  certainly 
it  is  my  view  that  the  Congress  should 
not  abolish  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  has  been  recommended  by  the 
administration. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
served  farmers  and  residents  of  rural 
America  for  75  years.  The  development 
and  strengthenmg  of  rural  America  has 
long  been  one  of  the  primat-y  themes  and 
thrusts  of  my  service  in  the  Congress. 

I  have  been  encouraged  to  see,  in  re- 
cent months,  the  general  acceptance  and 
advocacy  this  progress  in  rural  America 
has  received.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
agree  on  the  Importance  of  a  stronger 
rural  America  as  a  solution  to  problems 
in  our  large  metropolitan  areas  and  in 
smalltown  America. 

These  high  officials  agree  that  our 
young  people  must  be  encouraged  to  stay 
in  their  home  communities  in  rural 
America  to  build  a  stronger  America — to 
build  better  smaller  communities  and  by 
reducing  outmigratlon  to  ease  the  pres- 
sures on  our  large  cities  and  metropoli- 
tan areas. 

In  this  connection  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  Rural  Development  Incentive 
Act  of  1971  to  provide  a  system  of  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  commercial  and 
industrial  development  in  rural  areas. 

The  results  of  the  1970  census  show 
that  one-half  of  all  the  coimties  in  the 
Nation  decreased  in  population  in  the 
last  decade  while  two-thirds  of  all  the 
counties  In  the  Nation  had  more  people 
leaving  than  were  moving  into  these 
coimties. 

Therefore,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
programs  to  encourage  greater  develop- 
ment of  our  free  enterprise  system  in 
our  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

By  creating  jobs  and  employment — 
challenges  and  opportunities  for  yoimg 
people  in  these  areas — the  economic  base 
and  the  leadership  potential  in  small- 
town and  rural  America  will  be  strength- 
ened. 

This  bill  provides  for  special  tax  In- 
centives for  new  or  expanding  business 
for  those  communities  hard  hit  by  out- 
migration. 

Indicative  of  the  importance  and  sig- 
nificance of  this  bill  is  the  support  pro- 
vided by  such  outstanding  national  orga- 
nizations as  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  which  recently 
reported  that  this  bill  "is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Nation's  Independent  busi- 
nessmen"— and  certainly  by  American 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

A  recent  report  prepared  for  the  Urban 
Institute  of  Washington  concludes: 

The  education  of  future  outmlg^rants 
places  a  heavy  drain  on  limited  rural  re- 
sources. The  loss  of  human  resources  may 
seriously  hamper  the  ability  of  rural  areas 
to  maintain  viable  communities.  .  .  . 

There  Is  evidence  that  migration  Is  largely 
motivated  by  economic  considerations  and 
that  the  migrants  themselves  earn  substan- 
tially more  Income  as  a  result  of  migrating. 

This  is  a  most  Important  bill  and  I 
strongly  urge  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  has  jurisdiction,  to  conduct 
hearings  and  that  the  members  of  this 


great  committee  weigh  the  merits  of  this 
bill  in  the  light  of  the  urgency  of  the 
hour  and  the  need  for  rural  development 
in  America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  join  with  others 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  ex- 
pressing some  of  my  views  on  agriculture 
and  welfare — particularly  the  economic 
welfare — of  the  farmers. 

For  nearly  50  years  I  have  tried  in 
every  way  I  know  how  to  promote  legis- 
lation that  would  make  it  possible  for 
farmers  to  obtain  cost  of  production 
plus  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  food  and 
fibers  they  produce  and  which  are  neces- 
sary to  feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

The  guidelines  for  this  legislation  were 
laid  down  In  what  was  known  as  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill,  which  was  twice 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  In 
the  1920's  and  twice  vetoed. 

In  addition  to  cost  of  production  prices 
for  domestic  marketings,  it  would  have 
provided  dumping  or  world  prices  for 
surplus  commodities  sold  abroad.  In  ex- 
change for  cost  pricing,  farmers  would 
have  been  limited  as  to  their  marketings, 
bushels,  hundredweight,  and  so  forth, 
from  units  of  production  acres  In  their 
farms. 

Through  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  agricultural  colleges  of 
the  several  States,  there  is  no  lack  of  In- 
formation ui>on  which  to  base  reliable 
figures  on  the  average  costs  of  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains  and  livestock.  Nor 
is  there  a  lack  of  reliable  information 
concerning  the  average  aimual  consump- 
tion  in  the  United  States  of  the  products 
of  the  farms.  This  wealth  of  information 
has  never  been  put  to  proper  use  in  be- 
half of  either  farmers  or  consumers. 

Agriculture  is  the  basic  Industry  In 
the  United  States.  From  the  soil  comes 
the  bulk  of  the  new  wealth  that  is  pro- 
duced each  year.  This  simply  means  that 
the  dollars  that  come  from  the  produc- 
tivity olf  the  farmers  turn  over  more 
times  in  the  channels  of  commerce  and 
trade  than  dollars  which  come  from  any 
other  source. 

This  also  means  that  when  the  indus- 
try of  agriculture  fails  to  obtain  Its  fair 
share  of  the  national  Income,  the  entire 
economy  suffers. 

Farmers  are  the  world's  biggest  In- 
voluntary gamblers.  They  cannot  pro- 
duce inside  brick  walls  and  under  roofs. 
Their  crops  and  their  livestock  are  sub- 
ject to  the  capricious  acts  of  the  ele- 
ments. Too  much  or  too  little  rain  can 
mean  total  loss.  Airborne  plant  and 
other  diseases  can  mean  heavy  losses. 

They  sell  on  open  markets  and  buy  on 
closed  markets.  All  too  often  they  have 
little  voice  in  the  prices  they  receive  for 
their  products.  Prices  are  fixed  on  almost 
everything  they  buy. 

Through  the  years  and  right  down  to 
this  day,  farmers  have  been  subsidizing 
the  prices  of  food  to  consumers.  Last 
month's  small  gain  in  the  cost  of  living 
Is  attributed  to  lower  food  costs  which 
means  but  one  thing — the  American  far- 
mer is  continuing  to  take  an  economic 
beating.  No  industry  or  business  in  this 
coimtry  can  be  expected  to  operate  at 
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67  percent  or  70  percent  of  parity — when 
100  percent  of  parity  represents  its  costs 
of  operation.  Why,  then,  expect  the  far- 
mer to  do  so? 

Congressional  ttction  to  provide  cost 
plus  reasonable  profit  prices  for  provid- 
ing the  necessities  of  life  Is  long  overdue 
in  behalf  of  our  farmers.  Further  neglect 
of  the  Nation's  basic  Industry  will  hasten 
the  decay  that  is  upon  us  and  speed  the 
day  of  inevitable  chaos. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the 
strength  of  American  agriculture  and 
the  progress  farmers  have  made,  as  well 
as  the  problems  farmers  face.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  in  to- 
day's discussion  regarding  agriculture 
and  rural  areas.  And  progress  certainly 
has  taken  place  In  recent  years. 

This  progress  can  be  illustrated  in  sev- 
eral ways.  First  of  all,  the  1961-68  av- 
erage annual  realized  net  income  from 
agriculture  was  $13.8  billion.  The  annual 
average  net  Income  from  1968  to  1970 
was  $16  billion — a  16-percent  Increase. 
While  no  one  will  claim  this  Is  adequate. 
It  is  an  Improvement  over  the  regressive 
payments,  permits,  and  allotment  pro- 
grams farmers  witnessed  during  the 
previous  administration. 

On  February  18,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Hardin  told  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  farm  income  has  Increased 
in  the  past  decade,  but  far  too  many  farm 
people  still  have  far  too  little  Income. 
Though  farm  incomes  have  Improved, 
the  fact  that  they  continue  low  relative 
to  Incomes  of  nonfarmers  remains  the 
No.  1  problem  of  agricultural  policy. 

I  am  including  with  these  remarks  the 
body  of  the  statement  made  by  Secretary 
Hardin  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, for  I  think  U  Illustrates  clearly 
some  of  the  agricultural  progress  which 
is  currently  being  made  by  the  Nlxon- 
Hardin  administration  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans,  both  farmers  and  non- 
farmers  as  well. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
wUl  recall  as  I  do  a  statement  made  by 
Secretary  Freeman  that  he  was  pleased 
when  farm  prices  fell.  Farmers  have 
learned  that  Secretary  Hardin  makes  no 
such  statements.  Throughout  his  admin- 
istration he  has  been  trying  to  raise 
farm  income. 

Secretary  Hardin  is  working  to  in- 
crease farm  exports  and  his  efforts  seem 
to  be  paying  off.  Farm  product  exports 
m  1970  totaled  $7.2  bUlion,  which  was  a 
22  percent  Increase  over  1969.  This  is 
particularly  significant  in  my  home  State 
of  Illinois  where  the  equivalent  of  one 
acre  In  three  finds  Its  way  into  export 
channels. 

A  goal  of  Secretary  Hardin  is  to  see 
farm  exports  reach  $10  billion  annually 
by  the  end  of  this  decade.  If  this  Is  to  be 
realized,  our  farm  products  must  move 
compeUtively  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Secretary  Hardin,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Palmby  and  other  key  officials  in 
wje  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
Ootog  an  outstanding  Job  in  seeing  that 
tnis  record  of  expanding  exports  con- 
tinues. 

Recent  visits  I  had  with  agricultural 
leaders  in  the  German  and  French  Gov- 
ernments confirmed  my  belief  that  Sec- 


retary Hardin  Is  highly  respected  in  Eu- 
ropean trade  channels  as  a  hard  bar- 
gainer for  the  American  farmer. 

Turning  to  the  domestic  farm  situa- 
tion, the  new  policies  of  the  Nixon-Har- 
din  administration  also  places  emphasis 
on  reducing  the  role  of  the  Government 
as  a  purchaser  of  domestic  farm  pro- 
duce. In  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans  smd 
cotton,  6izable  reductions  in  Govern- 
ment carryovers  vrill  have  been  made  by 
the  end  of  the  1970  marketing  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  supply  of  Gov- 
errmient-held  soybeans  and  com  may  be 
disposed  of — a  goal  all  of  us  should  ap- 
plaud. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  by  soy- 
beans following  the  wise  and  courageous 
decision  of  Secretary  Hardin  to  reduce 
the  sojrbean  support  level  in  February 
1969.  A  year  ago  today  the  Chicago  caah 
price  for  soybeans  was  $2.59  Mz  per  bushel. 
At  the  close  of  trading  Friday,  February 
26,  1971,  the  Chicago  cash  price  for  soy- 
beans was  $3,053/4.  Secretary  Hardin's 
bold  decision  has  resulted  in  a  substan- 
tial benefit  to  soybean  producers,  and 
should  give  all  of  us  a  good  deal  more 
confidence  in  the  market  system  when  it 
is  permitted  to  function  free  of  unneces- 
sary Government  controls. 

I  addition  to  Secretary  Hardin's  state- 
ment before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee I  also  want  to  include  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture summarizing  the  state  of  American 
agriculture. 

The  material  follows: 

Statement  or  the  Honorable  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  Secretabt  of  AcRiciTLTTrRi:,  Before 
THE  Joint  Economic  Committbe.  Febroart 
18,  1971 

STATE  of  THE  AGRICTTLTURAL  ECONOMT 

Realized  net  Income  per  farm  In  1970  av- 
eraged practically  the  same  as  the  record 
level  m  1969  and  was  82  percent  above  the 
1960  level.  The  per  capita  disposable  Income 
of  the  farm  population  from  all  sources,  farm 
and  nonfarm.  In  1970  was  139  percent  above 
1960.  This  compares  with  a  gain  of  67  per- 
cent for  the  nonfarm  populaUon.  In  1960. 
per  capita  disposable  Income  of  the  farm 
population  was  only  55  percent  of  the  In- 
come of  the  nonfarm  population.  Last  year 
farm  people  got  78  percent  as  much  Income 
as  nonfarm  people.  This  was  a  substantial 
gain  for  the  decade,  but  far  too  many  farm 
people  stUl  have  far  too  little  income.  Though 
farm  Incomes  have  Improved,  the  fact  that 
they  continue  low  relative  to  Incomes  of 
non-farmers  remains  the  number  one  prob- 
lem of  agricultural  policy. 

Income  from  nonfarm  sources  Is  becom- 
ing a  larger  and  larger  component  of  the 
net  Incomes  of  farm  people.  Ofl-fann  Jobs  of 
various  kinds  are  the  chief  sourw  of  such 
income.  In  1970,  the  per  capita  disposable 
incomes  of  people  on  farms  averaged  a  rec- 
ord $2,633.  Almost  half  of  thU  (47.7  per- 
cent) was  from  nonfarm  sources.  These  dol- 
lars are  as  useful  in  buying  goods  and  serv- 
ices as  thcee  earned  from  farming  operations. 

The  year  1970  found  crop  prices  rising  and 
Uvestock  prices  falUng.  The  net  result  was 
an  increase  in  prices  received  by  farmers  of 
2  percent  above  the  1969  level.  The  decline 
in  livestock  prices  was  primarily  due  to  the 
large  Increase  in  pork  production  accom- 
panied by  continued  large  suppUee  of  beef, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  milk.  The  rise  in  crop 
prices  was  due  mainly  to  higher  prices  for 
grains  and  soybeans,  reflecting  the  smaller 
1970  grain  crop.  Com  blight  cut  the  yield  of 
that  crop  by  approximately  16  percent.  Add- 


ing to  the  price  strength  for  grain  was  an 
expanding  domestic  and  export  demand  foe 
both  grains  and  soybeans. 

Agricultural  exports  in  1870  hit  a  record 
$7.2  billion,  22  percent  above  the  previous 
year  and  4  percent  above  the  previous  record 
In  1966.  Much  of  the  advance  was  attribut- 
able to  the  poor  grain  harvest  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  and  the  strengthening 
demand  for  grain  and  grain  products  for 
livestock  feeding  as  diets  Improved  in  other 
developed  nations.  We  achieved  some  export 
gains  through  trade  concessions  that  we  were 
able  to  negotiate. 

Agrlcultiiral  Imports  continued  to  expand 
In  1970  with  most  of  the  increase  accounted 
for  by  gains  In  animal  products,  fruits  veg- 
etables, sugar,  and  beverages.  Agrlciilture 
showed  a  net  excess  of  exports  over  Imports 
of  $1.5  blUlon  during  the  year,  thus  helping 
to  improve  the  Nation's  overall  trade  balance. 
With  the  comparative  advantage  enjoyed  by 
much  of  American  agriculture,  we  should  be 

able  to  Improve  our  performance  even  more 

if  we  can  keep  export  markets  open 

In  the  year  ahead,  agriculture  faces  sub- 
stantial change  as  supply  conditions  adjust 
and  demand  improves.  Large  supplies  of  Uve- 
stock and  products  may  hold  farm  product 
prices  below  the  highs  of  last  winter.  But 
with  the  general  economy  Improving,  we  are 
looking  for  farm  product  prices  to  strengthen 
by  around  midyear  as  Uvestock  production 
tapers  off. 

For  1971  as  a  whole,  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  are  expected  to  show  an 
increase.  Realized  gross  farm  Income  coiUd 
run  slightly  above  the  previous  record. 

Although  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
ratio  of  prices  received  to  prloes  paid  by 
farmers,  It  is  Important  to  recognize  the 
limitations  of  this  measure  as  an  indicator 
of  farmer  weU-belng.  The  development  and 
application  of  new  production  technologies, 
rapid  changes  in  the  size  structure  and 
organization  of  production  units,  and  the 
further  integration  of  production  and  mar- 
keting processes  have  yielded  very  rapid 
gains  In  productivity  In  the  post-war  years. 
As  a  result.  It  Is  more  meaningful  to  examine 
trends  in  Income  per  farm  and  In  per  capita 
Income  of  farm  people. 

SERVICE  TO  CONSUMERS 

The  average  American  iamlly  purchases  Its 
food  supply  with  only  16.7  percent  of  the 
famUy  mcome.  Never  before  has  this  per- 
centage been  so  low,  and  never  before  has 
the  quaUty  of  the  food  supply  been  so  high. 

This  remakable  achievement,  never  before 
attained  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  a  tribute 
to  the  great  efficiency  of  American  farmers 
During  the  last  10  years,  efficiency— that  la. 

the  amount  of  output  per  unit  of  input 

has  been  advancing  about  twice  as  rapidly  in 
agriculture  as  In  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

To  the  degree  that  the  relatively  low  share 
of  the  Income  spent  for  food  results  from 
agricultural  efficiency,  we  take  pride.  But  to 
the  degree  that  It  results  from  Inadequate 
retuns  to  the  labor,  management,  and  capital 
employed  in  the  production  of  food,  we  feel 
concern.  All  of  these  elements  are  in  tlie 
picture. 

GEOCRAPHIC    DISTRIBtmON    OF   THE    POPTTLATIOH 

The  geographic  distribution  of  population 
and  employment  opportunities  is  an  issue 
of  growing  national  significance.  We  know 
from  the  census  of  last  year  that  about  half 
of  aU  counties  in  the  nation  (most  of  them 
rural )  lost  population  over  the  decade  of  the 
1960'8  and  that  another  one-quarter  grew 
slowly.  They  experienced  net  outmigratlon 
and  most  often  the  outmlgrants  were  young 
adults  beginning  their  moet  productive  years 
of  life.  In  such  States  as  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  and 
West  Virginia,  over  three-quarters  of  all 
counties  lost  popxilatlon. 

Yet  there  are  growth  centers  In  most  of 
these  States  where  the  rate  of  population 
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increase  equals  that  of  the  metropolitan 
centers. 

One  of  the  major  chaUenges  before  us  now 
IB  to  combine  these  two  forces— the  decline 
and  stagnation  of  large  areas  and  the  growth 
and  vltaUty  of  nearby  centers— In  a  man- 
ner that  U  mutually  supportive. 

The  Increased  use  and  support  of  planning 
and  development  districts  will  help  place  the 
issue  in  the  areawlde  context  that  U  needed. 
It  will  also  help  Federal  agencies  bring  their 
efforts  into  more  effective,  more  complemen- 
tary relationships  at  the  local  level.  With 
the  prospect  of  localities  having  access  to 
noncategorlcal  grants  In  the  form  of  Peder- 
aUy  shared  revenues,  these  Institutions  take 
on  even  greater  potential  stature. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Domestic  Council 
haa  been  examining  the  need  for  a  national 
growth  policy,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  development  of  nonmetropoUtan  areas. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  work  will  soon  take 
the  form  of  an  explicit  Federal-wide  policy. 

KNVmONMENTAI,     PaOTBCTlON 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  long 
and  ouUUnding  record  In  the  environmental 
field.  Among  the  many  notable  accomplish- 
ments are  the: 

Abatement  of  the  Great  Dust  Bowl  prob- 
lem through  soil  conservation. 

Reduction  of  flooding  and  related  damages 
through  upstream  conservation. 

Control  of  forest  flres  on  National  Forests 
and  on  private  lands. 

Improvement  of  the  landscape  and  stabili- 
zation of  sells  through  cooperative  tree 
planting  programs. 

We  must  not,  however,  permit  past  suc- 
cesses to  make  us  complacent  to  present  and 
future  needs,  which  are  many.  We  cannot 
solve  all  our  environmental  problems  over- 
night It  wUl  take  a  deliberately  programmed 
effort  over  Ume  to  realize  the  improvemenu 
we  desire.  In  some  cases  we  will  have  to  wait 
for  standards  to  be  established  and  for  tech- 
nological Improvements  from  research.  In 
other  situations  new  or  expanded  authorities 
may  bo  needed.  The  cooperation  of  public 
and  private  efforts  wlU  also  be  an  important 
ingredient.  Nonetheless,  we  are  determined 
to  make  progress  on  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  environmental  front. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  environ- 
mental program  for  the  1970's  as  It  Is  now 
taking  shape.  wlU  Include  five  major  ele- 
ments. The  first  wUl  involve  the  Identifica- 
tion, retention,  and  protection  of  land  for 
agricultural  production.  Second,  we  are  de- 
signing new  approaches  to  the  use  of  land 
released  from  agriculture  for  aesthetic  and 
recreational  purposes.  A  third  element  will 
be  to  stimulate  selected  small  and  medium 
size  growth  centers  around  the  nation.  As 
a  foxuth  element,  we  are  Intensifying  our 
efforts  to  determine  the  capacity  of  land  to 
absorb  wastes  and  to  design  means  of  con- 
verting wastes  Into  beneficial  uses.  Finally, 
a  fifth  element  Involves  modifications  In  the 
us©  of  agricultural  chemicals.  We  are,  for 
example,  already  beginning  to  use  a  num- 
ber of  biological  control  mechanisms  to  re- 
place the  more  toxic  chemicals. 

TIKBEB    SUPPLY 

As  a  result  of  tight  money  supplies  and 
housing  starts  of  less  than  1.4  million  In  FY 
1970  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  prices 
decu'ne  from  the  very  high  levels  they  had 
reached  the  previous  year.  However,  demands 
for  lumber  and  plywood  are  expected  to  ex- 
pand sharply  over  the  next  decade  In  re- 
sponse to  projected  demands  for  housing. 
At  present  levels  of  timber  management  and 
production,  these  demands  will  give  rise  to 
significant  Increases  in  timber  prices. 

By  acting  now  to  Increase  timber  supplies, 
we  can  reduce  the  Impact  of  rising  demands 
on  softwood  lumber  and  plywood  prices  and 
housing  costs.  We  have  theci^abUlty  to  do 


this.  Within  the  next  decade  or  so,  this  ca- 
pability will  be  concentrated  largely  on  Na- 
tional Forests.  Over  the  longer  run,  we  will 
have  to  depend  more  on  private  timber 
ownerships  to  meet  the  rising  demands. 

In  the  recent  past,  public  lands  have  pro- 
vided some  40  percent  of  the  softwood  saw- 
timber  harvests.  Industrial  forest  lands  have 
accounted  for  almost  one-third  of  the  har- 
vests, and  the  remainder  have  come  from 
holdings  of  farmers  and  other  private  land- 
owners. As  demand  Increases,  the  forest  in- 
dustry has  usually  Increased  harvest  on  pri- 
vate lands.  However,  as  a  result  of  past  cut- 
tings, this  source  of  supply  has  been  re- 
duced. We  must  not  delay  In  the  develop- 
ment of  privately-owned  forests.  Time  lost 
cannot  be  regained. 

The  President,  In  his  response  of  last  June 
to  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  an 
Interdepartmental  Task  Force  on  Softwood 
Lumber  and  Pl3rwood,  directed  me  to  formu- 
late plans  to  Improve  the  level  and  quality  of 
management  of  public  forest  lands  to  permit 
the  Increased  harvest  of  softwood  sawtlmber, 
consistent  with  sustained  yield,  environmen- 
tal quality,  and  multiple-use  objectives. 
Among  other  steps,  the  President  also  di- 
rected me  to  develop  programs  to  Increase 
the  production  and  harvesting  of  timber  on 
State  and  private  lands,  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  environmental  quality. 

In  response  to  these  directives,  we  are  de- 
veloping plans  to  accelerate  reforestation 
and  timber  stand  improvement  work  and  to 
reduce  the  management  planning  and  inven- 
tory cycle  from  10  to  5  years.  The  latter  Im- 
provements will  make  future  allowable  cut 
levels  more  quickly  responsive  to  invest- 
ments for  increased  growth  and  to  manage- 
ment changes. 

American  AcRicm-TTniE  on  the  Move 
American  agriculture  is  moving  into  a 
healthier  era  .  .  .  toward  freerer,  market- 
oriented  production,  new  directions  for  hu- 
manitarian and  environmental  endeav- 
ors ..  .  already  producing  benefits  for  farm- 
ers and  the  entire  economy. 

During  the  past  two  years,  there  have  been 
sharp  Increases  In  family  food  assistance,  ef- 
forts to  strengthen  the  economy.  In  environ- 
mental Improvement,  civil  rights,  consumer 
services,  and  rural  development.  Progress  in 
basic  policy  development  and  farm  legisla- 
tion bolstered  the  agricultural  turn-around, 
still  taking  place. 

New  Federalism  approach  has  been  Injected 
into  all  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
grams .  .  .  emphasizing  decentralization,  en- 
couraging States  to  take  on  more  responsi- 
bility, greater  grassroots  participation  .  .  . 
thus  bringing  government  back  to  the 
people. 

FOOD   ASSISTANCE 

Massive  efforts  were  spearheaded  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  fulfill  the  Pres- 
ident's vow  to  eliminate  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  America. 

Food  for  needy  people  reached  6.9  million 
persons  when  the  President  Issued  his  "Hun- 
ger Message "  In  May.  1969  .  .  .  today's 
coverage  Is  12.3  million. 

Food  Stamp  assistance  now  extends  to  8.8 
million  persons,  compared  with  2.9  million  in 
January.  1969.  Value  of  Pood  Stamp  bonus 
coupons  up  from  $18.5  million  to  $125.8  mil- 
lion per  month  over  same  period. 

School  Food  service  programs  grew  with 
help  of  new  authorization  In  Public  Law  91- 
248  of  May.  1970.  In  spring  of  1969,  3  mil- 
lion youngsters  received  free  or  reduced-price 
meals  at  school.  Latest  total,  October  1970, 
Is  a  record  5.3  million  .  .  .  and  goal  this 
school  year  is  to  reach  all  needy  children, 
however  many  there  may  be. 

Geographic  scope  of  food  programs  wid- 
ened. At  the  time  of  the  "Hunger  Message," 


440  counties  and  Independent  cities  were  \in- 
commltted  to  any  kind  of  family  food  pro- 
gram .  .  .  now  down  to  10,  mostly  rural. 

Nutrition  aides,  working  In  low-Income 
communities,  teach  food  values,  how  to  pre. 
pswe  nourishing  meals.  None  existed  in  Jan- 
uary. 1969;  today  more  than  7.000  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Extension  Service  In  all  states, 
D.C.,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands. 
Cumulative  total  of  families  enrolled  since 
inception  of  the  Expanded  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Educational  Program  exceeds  300.000 
containing  more   than   1   million  persons. 

STRENGTHENING    THE   ECONOMY 

More  business  activity  has  been  stimulated 
by  loans  and  grants  for  rural  development, 
additional  electrification,  conservation  proj- 
ects .  .  .  Expanded  exports  and  a  continuing 
high  level  of  farm  operations  plus  new  prod- 
ucts have  bolstered  the  general  economy  of 
the  Nation. 

Rural  credit  saw  Its  greatest  expansion  In 
farm  housing,  from  54.274  borrowers  In  fiscal 

1969  to  127.337  projected  for  fiscal  1971  .  .  . 
dollar  volume  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion housing  loans  up  from  $507  million  to 
$1.4  billion  In  same  period. 

Policy  changes  In  FHA  emphasize  creative 
cooperation  between  Federal  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  with  private  enterprise.  Ex- 
ample: FHA  developed  new  bloc  sale  instru- 
ment to  make  possible  the  successful  market- 
ing of  Insured  notes  In  major  private  money 
markets.    Sales    topped    $1    billion   In   fiscal 

1970  for  first  time  .  .  .  expected  to  approach 
$3  billion  next  year. 

Rural  electric  loans  advanced  from  a  cumu- 
lative total  of  $6.8  billion  In  1969  to  current 
total  of  $7.5  billion  .  .  .  Consumers  up  from 
6.7  million  to  7.1  million.  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  set  policy  of  advising 
borrowers  to  adopt  rates  in  keeping  with 
their  financlFl  needs  instead  of  jeopardizing 
loan  securltj  by  trying  to  maintain  parity 
with  urban  rates  .  .  .  The  present  Adminis- 
tration cut  backlog  of  loan  applications, 
making  a  near-record  of  loans  in  1969  and 
1970. 

Agricultural  exports  were  In  second 
straight  year  of  decline  when  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration took  office,  felkto  $5.7  billion  at 
end  of  fiscal  1969,  then  reversed  the  trend 
with  a  16  percent  Increase  to  $6.6  billion  in 
fiscal  1970  .  .  .  prospects  good  for  the  cur- 
rent year  to  set  an  all-time  record  of  more 
than  $7  billion. 

Commercial  sales  abroad  went  up  from  $4.7 
billion  in  fiscal  1969  to  a  record  $5.6  billion 
last  year  .  .  .  and  are  moving  upward.  Policy 
decisions  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
adjust  wheat  and  soybean  prices  to  assure 
American  producers  fair  competitive  access 
to  world  markets  were  a  factor  In  the  im- 
proved export  situation  ...  as  was  the  new 
Export  Marketing  Service,  set  up  as  a  sepa- 
rate agency  In  the  Foreign  Agrlctiltural  Serv- 
ice to  administer  export  pricing,  sales  of  gov- 
ernment-owned commodities,  barter,  and 
Pi.  480  transactions. 

Soybeans  dramatized  advantages  of  the 
new,  market-oriented  farm  policy.  In  1966 
the  price  support  level  had  been  raised — soy- 
beans lost  their  pricing  flexibUlty.  competi- 
tion moved  in.  Early  In  1969  Secretary 
Hardin  lowered  the  support  rate  .  .  .  crush- 
ings  of  U.S.  soybeans  rose  more  than  100 
mUUon  bushels,  exports  soared.  Results  were 
good  for  farmers  .  .  .  soybeans  used  or  ex- 
ported in  1969  were  worth  $2.8  billion,  with 
$3.6  billion  forecast  for  1970.  against  only 
$2.3  billion  In  1968. 

Farm  income  totaled  about  $15  billion  net 
m  1968.  rose  to  $16.2  billion  last  year  .  .  .  1» 
expected  to  hold  at  about  that  level  this 
year.  This  advance  occurred  despite  the  fact 
that  farmers  generally  are  not  sharing  ade- 
quately in  the  Nations  economic  progress  . 
in  1969  the  average  person  on  a  U.S.  farm 
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had  only  76  percent  as  much  Income  as  the 
average  non-farm  American. 

Streamlined  procedures  enabled  nearly  3 
million  farmers  to  receive  the  entire  $3  J 
billion  payments  due  them  In  the  1970  wheat, 
feed  grains  and  cotton  programs  six  to  eight 
weeks  earlier  than  ever  before  and  In  a  single 
full  payment  rather  than  piecemeal.  This 
helped  many  to  meet  financing  problems 
without  having  to  borrow  at  high  Interest 
rates  .  .  .  also  saved  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service  time  and 
money.  New  system  was  so  successful  that  it 
was  Included  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

Research  by  USDA  attacked  rising  farm 
costs.  EHlclency  was  Increased  this  year  by 
Introduction  of  new  crop  varleies.  such  as 
cotton  that  resists  storm  damage  and  dis- 
ease ...  an  automated  system  for  processing 
dairy  products  will  cut  operating  costs  .  .  . 
new  textile  blend  of  wool,  mohair  and  cotton 
is  expected  to  widen  markets  for  all  three 
fleers  .  .  .  lab  tests  Indicate  that  high-pres- 
sure steam  processing  converts  rice  straw  into 
digestible  animal  feed. 

IMPROVING    THE    ENVIRONMENT 

Four  interrelated  components  comprise  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  environmental 
mission,  within  a  framework  of  total  govern- 
mental guidelines:  1)  Providing  life's  es- 
sentials— food  and  fiber,  lU'lng  space,  greater 
opportunities  for  human  satisfaction;  3) 
Protecting  and  Improving  the  natural  en- 
vironment by  soil  and  water  conservation, 
controlling  pests,  pathogens  and  forest  fires, 
and  assuring  food  safety;  3)  Creating  such 
amenities  as  outdoor  recreation  on  rural 
lauds,  open  areas  near  cities,  and  an  attrac- 
tive countryside;  4)  Improving  communica- 
tions with  the  public  about  the  Depart- 
ment's envlroimiental  activities  and  available 
services. 

Variety  of  approaches  Including  research 
and  development,  education,  technical  as- 
sistance, financial  aid  and  loans,  and  regula- 
tory activities  are  directed  at  four  major 
Issues  1)  Land  use;  2)  Rural  development; 
3)  Environmental  degradation;  4)  Food 
safety,  qualities,  nutrition. 

Watershed  development  had  been  delayed 
for  two  years  on  nearly  100  projects  until 
President  Nixon  resolved  an  Impasse  with 
Congress  early  In  1969.  Currently  there  Is  a 
cumulative  total  of  1,030  watershed  projects 
completed  or  approved  for  operations.  Be- 
tween January  1.  1969  and  December  1.  1970, 
193  projects  were  added.  Two-year  benefits 
Include  3.2  million  tons  of  sediment  reduc- 
tion, prevention  of  estimated  $70  million  in 
flood  damage,  water  developments  worth  $38 
million. 

Resource  conservation  expanded.  As  of 
January  1969,  51  large  multi-county  Resource 
Consen-atlon  and  Development  Projects  cov- 
ering just  under  170  million  acres  had  been 
authorized  ...  by  December  1970,  this  total 
had  been  increased  by  17  projects  to  68,  cov- 
ering nearly  245  million  acres  and  Including 
part  or  all  of  413  counties.  These  are  full- 
scale  developmental  projects  .  .  .  new  mar- 
kets for  farm  crops,  creation  of  rural  Jobs, 
Improvements  In  social,  educational  and 
recreational  opportunities  for  rural  people. 
The  program  was  stren^hened  this  year  by 
a  new  law  authorizing  USDA  help  in  recre- 
ation and  fish  and  wildlife  developments. 

Great  Plains  conservation  program  was  ex- 
tended by  law  another  10  years,  strength- 
ened to  broaden  USDA  help  in  providing  for 
better  disposal  of  animal  wastes,  develop 
wildlife  and  recreational  resources,  and  carry 
out  conservation  measures  on  non-farm 
lands  that  adversely  affect  farming  areas. 
During  1969  and  1970  more  than  250.000 
acres  of  poor  cropland  was  planned  for  con- 
version to  permanent  vegetation,  600,000 
acres  established  in  grass  and  trees  for  im- 
proved soil  protection. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  activities  also  In- 
Tolved  tree  planting  on  663,175  acres  during 


the  past  two  years,  woodland  improvement 
for  more  than  1  million  acres,  farmstead 
windbreaks  on  85.000  acres,  and  7,500  miles 
of  field  windbreaks. 

Scientific  studies  by  Agricultural  Research 
Service  were  stepped  up  In  emphasis  on  en- 
vironmental Improvement  Progress  was 
made  In  developing  Integrated  pest  control 
systems  using  various  methods  In  proper  se- 
quence and  timing  to  reduce  amounts  of 
chemicals  and  yet  achieve  maximum  control 
with  minimum  hazards  to  the  environment. 
Studies  showed  plant-soil  filters  can  cleanse 
secondary  sewage  pfflnent,  providing  water 
suitable  for  human  use  at  costs  of  $5  per 
acre-foot  compared  to  about  $60  for  chemical 
treatment. 

Chemical  pesticide  use  curtailed.  In  Jan- 
uary 1989,  the  USDA  policy  on  pesticide  reg- 
istration was  that  DDT  and  other  persistent 
pesticides  had  not  been  proven  sufficiently 
harmful  to  people,  wildlife  and  the  environ- 
ment to  justify  broad  action  to  restrict  their 
use.  In  June  1969,  Secretary  Hardin  Insti- 
tuted a  policy  to  reduce  the  "needless  or  In- 
advertent release  of  persistent  pesticides  into 
the  environment."  Since  then,  a  series  of 
major  steps  has  been  taken  to  restrict  uses 
of  DDT  and  other  persistent  pesticides,  mer- 
cury fungicides,  weed  killers  like  2,4,5-T  .  .  . 
and  to  accelerate  research  on  safer,  more  ef- 
fective methods  of  pest  control.  Including 
biological  controls  and  use  of  less  persistent 
chemicals. 

Forest  Service  in  the  two-year  Nixon  pe- 
riod added  200,000  wilderness  acres  In  na- 
tional forests,  bringing  total  to  9.9  million  . . . 
Increased  acreages  of  newly  planted  trees  .  . . 
added  478  miles  to  the  Nation's  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  .  .  .  Increased  persons-at-one- 
tlme  capacity  of  national  forest  camp  and 
picnic  grounds  by  12  percent,  from  508,000 
to  614,000. 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program  has 
been  reoriented  for  greater  emphasis  on  com- 
munity-sponsored projects  benefitting  wider 
areas  as  well  as  individual  lands.  Indications 
are  that  In  1970  some  $160  million  of  the 
$185  million  of  cost-sharing  ACP  assistance 
will  be  invested  by  many  farmers  in  practices 
that  help  prevent  or  abate  pollution,  includ- 
ing $3  million  for  new  and  special  pollution- 
abatement  practices. 

BiniAI,     DEVELOPMENT 

People  and  projects  provide  the  measure 
of  progress  in  rural  development,  a  vital  key 
to  implementing  the  President's  policy  of 
creative,  balanced  national  growth.  Two  years 
ago  the  Nation  drifted  aimlessly  along  a 
course  marked  by  overcrowded  urban  centers 
and  a  countryside  spotted  with  large  areas  of 
economic  and  social  deprivation.  The  turn- 
around In  agriculture  Is  giving  new,  positive 
thrust  to  rural  development. 

Organizational  steps  are  mobilizing  people, 
beginning  with  the  work  of  the  Presidents 
Task  Force  on  Rural  Development,  subse- 
quent combining  of  Cabinet-level  Urban  and 
Rural  Affairs  Councils  into  the  Domestic 
Council  for  a  coordinated  focus  on  domestic 
growth  efforts.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture created  a  Rural  Development  Commit- 
tee at  the  Washington  level  and  directed  the 
establishment  of  State-level  rural  develop- 
ment committees  throughout  the  country. 
In  1969  and  1970,  274.000  meetings  on  rural 
development  were  sponsored. 

Working  closely  with  USDA  and  the  States, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment made  grants  totaling  $3.8  million 
in  fiscal  1969  and  1970  to  assist  132  district 
agencies  perform  comprehensive  planning 
services  for  areas  principally  or  entirely  non- 
metropolitan  In  character. 

Rural  development  program  categories 
within  USDA  now  total  18.  representing 
funding  of  approximately  $1.7  billion  In  1970. 
$2.4  billion  during  the  current  fiscal  year  .  .  . 
which  does  not  Include  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams, food  assistance,  and  farm  loans  but 


does  Include  FHA  housing  loans.  R£A  electric 
and  telephone  system  loans,  watershed  and 
Resource  Conservation  and  Development 
Projects  and  similar  activities  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Income  benefits  in  rural  development  are 
already  substantial.  Examples:  Watershed 
projects  during  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970 
generated  an  estimated  $37  million  in  Jobs. 
new  business,  construction  employment  .  .  . 
Electric  and  telephone  systems  financed  by 
REA  helped  create  more  than  60,000  new 
Jobs  during  calendar  1969  .  .  .  Agricultural 
research  project  to  exploit  pine  stumpage  in 
Southwest  Is  seen  creating  at  least  $60  mil- 
lion in  products,  and  numerous  Jobs. 

Youth  involvement  was  further  encouraged 
when  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  this 
year  enlisted  participation  of  460.000  mem- 
bers of  Future  Farmers  of  America  in  a  new 
development  program,  "Build  Our  American 
Communities,"  combining  studies  of  com- 
munity problems  with  corrective  action 
projects. 

CIVn.  RIGHTS 

Significant  progress  Is  being  made  by  USDA 
in  developing  opportunities  for  persons  of 
racial  minority  groups  to  play  a  greater  part 
in  agriculture. 

In  the  South,  three-men  county  commit- 
tees that  oversee  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loans  are  rapidly  being  peopled  with 
blacks.  Latest  count  Is  495.  with  231  FHA 
county  committees  having  black  chairmen 
compared  with   17  in  January   1969. 

More  than  half  of  the  7.000  nutrition  aides 
are  from  minority  groups. 

Financial  help  tor  minorities  Is  increas- 
ing .  .  .  55.7  percent  of  FHA  rural  housing 
loans  benefitted  blacks  in  the  Southeast  in 
1969. 

Educational  benefits  are  expanding.  USDA 
personnel  are  now  being  placed  at  the  16 
black  land  grant  institutions  and  at  Tuske- 
gee  Institute,  serving  in  lisdson  capacity  to 
strengthen  the  schools'  programs  of  educa- 
tion, research,  and  public  service. 

CONSTJMER   SERVICES 

Major  strides  have  been  made  since  Jan- 
uary 1969  to  assure  American  consumers  a 
wholesome  food  supply,  through  regulatory 
activities  and  research. 

Poultry.  Whereas  no  State  rated  "equal  to" 
Federal  poultry  inspection  in  January  1969. 
five  now  have  that  designation  and  14  States 
have  requested  that  their  intrastate  poultry 
plants  be  brought  under  Federal  inspection 
as  of  January  2.  1971. 

Inspection  duties  were  realigned  through  a 
reorganization  announced  by  Secretary 
Hardin  in  November  1970.  so  as  to  provide 
more  direct  lines  of  supervision  and  com- 
munication between  Washington  headquar- 
ters and  field  Inspectors,  and  to  improve 
relatlonshlpw  with  consumers.  State  admin- 
istrators, and  private  Industry. 

Standards  were  revised  to  tighten  control 
over  the  amount  of  moisture  permitted  to  be 
absorbed  by  poultry  during  processing  . 
more  uniform  standards  of  luspectloa  by 
foreign  governments  over  their  meat  plants 
which  ship  products  to  the  United  States  .  .  . 
new  fat  limit  of  30  percent  was  set  for  hot 
dogs  and  other  cooked  sausage  products  after 
evidence  was  found  that  the  fat  content  in 
these  items  bad  been  rising  steadily  in  re- 
cent years. 

Consumer -related  research  progress  was 
made  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service: 
New  Human  Nutrition  Research  Laboratory 
at  Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota  .  .  .  flame-re- 
tarding finish  developed  for  cotton  fabrics  to 
help  cut  down  on  several  thousand  deaths 
that  occur  each  year  from  ignited  clothing 
and  bedding  .  .  .  new,  nutritious  orange 
Juice  tablets,  fortified  potato  flakes,  higb- 
proteln  food  supplement  for  Infants.  New 
wholesale  food  distribution  facllltltes  to  In- 
crease food  handling  efficiency  and  reduce 
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distribution  coets  planned  for  Loe  Angeles 
.  .  .  similar  facilities  recently  completed  In 
New  York  and  Boeton. 

LEGISLATrVE  FBOCRXSS 

Climax  of  the  two  Nixon  AdminUtration 
years  in  agriculture  was  the  enactment  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  signed  by  the 
President  on  November  30.  The  procedure  by 
which  the  measure  was  formulated  marked 
a  departure  from  previous  methods — Instead 
of  confronting  Congress  with  a  "this  Is  It" 
proposal,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  led 
m  developing  a  broad-gauge,  nationwide,  bi- 
partisan approach.  It  began  with  "listening 
conferences"  throughout  the  country  .  .  . 
findings  were  taken  to  the  agriculture  com- 
mittees of  both  bodies  of  the  Congress,  whose 
members  worked  closely  for  months  with 
tISDA  officials  to  structure  the  legislation 
...  as  the  leadership  of  both  parties  in 
each  chamber  took  active  part  In  moving 
the  bill  to  enactment. 

Salient  features  of  the  new  law:  Imagina- 
tive, far-sighted  application  of  the  New  Fed- 
eralism. Starting  with  1971  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains  and  cotton,  farmers  will  have 
more  freedom  to  plan  their  own  production, 
find  new  opportunities  for  efficiency,  by  de- 
ciding for  themselves  on  the  best  use  of  their 
land  and  resources  .  .  .  Market-oriented  pro- 
grams turn  away  from  rigid,  commodlty-by- 
commodlty  crop  controls  of  previous  admin- 
istrations .  .  .  Programs  will  encourage  farm- 
ers to  look  to  commercial  markets  for  a 
larger  part  of  their  Income,  less  to  Federal 
payments  .  .  .  However,  payments  will  con- 
tinue to  help  assure  Income  to  farmers  as 
they  make  operational  adjustments  .  .  . 
Greater  Incentives  for  commercial  sales 
abroad  as  "Pood  for  Peace"  donations  taper 
off  and  pricing  policies  make  American  com- 
modities more  competitive. 

Other  legislative  gains,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  elsewhere.  Include:  Housing  Act 
of  1969,  which  consolidated  certain  Farmers 
Home  Administration  funds  and  provided  for 
cooperation  with  rural  homeslte  developers, 
builders  and  realtors  .  .  .  Public  Law  91-116 
of  November  1969,  providing  a  major  expan- 
sion for  the  Pood  Stamp  program. 

In  summary:  New  policies,  changes  of  di- 
rection in  agricultural  programs,  and  new 
legislation  since  the  Nixon  Administration 
took  office  are  helping  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry break  with  the  past  and  attain  new 
dimensions  of  importance  as  a  factor  In  bal- 
anced national  growth  and  the  shaping  of  a 
better  total  environment  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  yielding,  and 
I  appreciate  what  Is  being  said  in  this 
regard  and  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  others  on  this  subject. 

Having  spent  my  early  years  in  a  farm- 
ing area  in  the  State  of  Utah,  I  have  a 
great  interest  in  the  farm  industry  and 
I  am  greatly  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems the  farmers  face  today. 

The  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  William  J.  Kuhfuss 
recently  stated : 

Consumers  would  be  paying  much  higher 
prices  for  less  food  If  It  were  not  for  the 
q)«ctacular  efficiency  and  high  productivity 
of  U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers. 

He  pointed  out: 

Never  has  a  fewer  number  of  farmers  pro- 
duced such  an  abundant  supply  of  quality 
food  for  a  larger  number  of  constmiers  at  a 
lower  percentage  of  the  wage  owner's  take 
home  pay. 

I  think  we  can  be  proud  of  the  job  our 
farmers  have  done  in  feeding  our  Nation. 
It  is  time  we  gave  strong  attentiofi  to  the 
farming  pubUc  and  the  growing  number 


of  problems  these  men  face  with  a  con- 
tinuing cost-price  squeeze. 

Those  in  agriculture  are  not  asking  for 
handouts.  They  have  led  our  Nation  to 
its  high  standards  and  deserve  a  chance 
for  a  decent  income  comparable  to  that 
of  other  industry  and  urban  residents. 
If  not,  consumers  stand  to  lose  the  most 
as  this  Nation's  national  economy  starts 
with  an  agricultural  base. 

There  are  many  problems  facing  agri- 
culture today  and  we  must  do  something 
to  improve  conditions.  In  my  district  at 
the  present  time,  there  are  livestockmen 
who  have  feeder  lambs  they  must  sell  at 
5  to  10  cents  a  pound  less  than  cost — 
and  cattlemen  face  similar  price  prob- 
lems. Even  worse  is  the  fact  there  are 
those  in  my  district  who  Lave  a  2-year 
crop  of  wool,  some  even  with  3  years,  who 
cannot  get  anyone  to  buy  it  even  at  a 
loss. 

In  my  State  of  Utah  there  is  great 
concern  over  inflation,  parity,  increased 
grazing  fees  and  high-interest  rates. 
Farmers  rank  as  the  hardest  hit  group 
in  America  with  inflation  increasing 
costs  of  operation  over  125  percent  in  less 
than  a  generation.  Taxes,  Interest,  costs 
of  machinery,  and  land  values  jumped 
so  rapidly  in  the  1960's  that  farm  net  in- 
come suffered  greatly. 

Many  of  those  from  the  farms  have 
been  forced  to  move,  creating  additional 
problems,  for  these  men  are  ofttimes  un- 
skilled in  the  work-force  needs  where 
they  relocate.  We  must  do  something  to 
keep  yoimg  men  interested  in  farming 
and  provide  incentives  to  keep  farm  fam- 
ilies together.  We  must  also  provide  ade- 
quate medical  service  for  those  on  the 
farms.  There  are  counties  within  my  dis- 
trict without  the  services  of  a  doctor. 
Help  Is  needed  and  now. 

Our  farming  segment  also  faces  an 
ecological  challenge — with  the  public 
very  much  concerned  with  the  Ecology. 
I  am  also  greatly  concerned — as  is  the 
farmer.  There  are  those  who  want  to 
take  away  the  chemical  instruments  of 
production  that  have  been  developed 
over  the  last  50  years.  In  my  State,  there 
are  now  legislative  measures  calling  for 
a  ban  on  various  chemical  agents  for 
farm  use  and  additional  air  controls  are 
in  use  or  are  proposed  controlling  burn- 
ing of  areas  covered  with  weeds  or  brush. 
Our  Utah  farmers  will  tell  you  that  many 
of  these  controls  are  going  away  from 
reality.  They  state  there  is  a  lack  of 
realization  on  the  part  of  some  and  that 
these  controls  will  cut  production  and 
decrease  the  food  supply  thereby  increas- 
ing the  costs  of  food  to  the  consumer. 
I  realize,  as  does  the  fanner,  that  pol- 
luticai  is  a  major  problem  that  must  be 
solved.  The  farmer  does  caution,  how- 
ever, that  the  always  "taken  for  granted" 
food  supply  could  be  dropped  to  a  point 
of  national  hunger  if  those  farming  helps 
were  suddenly  dropped. 

My  State  also  faces  a  problem  in  the 
loss  of  valuable  farming  land.  We  are 
losing  some  20  to  40  acres  per  day  of 
prime  agricultural  lands  to  other  uses. 
Our  State  has  only  a  million  and  a  half 
acres  of  such  farmland.  We  must  all 
realize  that  we  cannot  create  additional 
farming  land.  When  we  spoil  it  or  ruin 
it,  it  is  gone  forever.  Our  farmers  can- 


not be  ignored,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  have 
taken  this  segment  of  the  public  for 
granted  too  long.  The  contributions  made 
to  our  coimtry  by  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers deserve  more  attention  and  recog- 
nition. It  is  my  hope  that  the  President 
will  take  another  look  at  the  farm  pr(>- 
gram  realizing  this  Is  one  of  the  bade 
programs  for  our  Nation.  I  urge  also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  Congress  take 
some  deliberate  and  decisive  action  to 
curb  inflation,  control  interest  rates  and 
to  open  markets  for  farm  commodities 
so  that  the  children  of  farmers  who  do 
not  want  to  go  to  the  cities  may  have  the 
option  of  following  the  skills  of  their 
fathers. 

I  support  and  Join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana,  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  SMrrn,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Sibel- 
njs  and  I  commend  them  for  their  ef- 
forts in  this  dialog.  I  wish  to  join  with 
them  in  this  assertion  and  in  whatever 
we  are  mutually  able  to  do  in  behalf  of 
the  great  agricultural  segment  of  oar 
Nation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues today  in  discussing  the  critical 
problems  and  basic  needs  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. We  hope,  that  our  participation  In 
this  forum  will  help  create  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  desperate  plight  of 
the  American  farmer  and  generate  the 
necessary  legislative  action  to  revitalize 
our  rural  environment.  We  are  at  a  crit- 
ical time  in  our  history  when  we  must 
reevaluate  our  basic  institutions  and 
determine  what  changes  in  plUlosophy 
and  methodology  we  must  make  to  meet 
the  growing  challenges  of  our  complex 
technological  society. 

First,  I  would  like  to  make  some  basic 
observations  of  our  agricultural  com- 
munity and  the  economic  position  of 
our  farmers.  The  tremendous  economic 
growth  in  this  country  is  best  exemplified 
and  attributable  to  the  productivity  of 
the  American  farmer.  In  1950,  one  farmer 
could  feed  16  persons;  today  he  can  feed 
over  43  persons.  Farm  production  per 
man-hour  is  growing  2  to  3  times  faster 
than  production  per  man-hour  in  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  As  the  farmer  has 
increased  his  productivity,  people  in 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  have  gotten 
their  food  for  a  decreasing  portion  of 
their  total  income.  Thanks  to  the  farm- 
er's hard  work  and  efficiency,  the  rest  of 
the  population  has  been  able  to  live  bet- 
ter. But  the  farmer  himself  unfortunately 
has  not  benefited  proportionately  from 
the  fruits  of  his  labor.  The  rapid  growth 
in  agricultural  productivity  has  caused 
great  disruptions  in  the  market  system 
and  produced  low  farm  prices  and  re- 
duced profits  per  unit.  Economic  pres- 
sures have  necessitated  that  farmers 
must  mechanize  and  grow  bigger  in  order 
to  compete  in  the  market.  This  has  re- 
quired Increased  capital  outlays  and  sub- 
sequently greater  indebtedness.  But  the 
tragedy  of  American  agriculture  is  that 
everything  the  farmer  has  to  buy  has 
gone  up,  but  everything  that  he  has  to 
sell  has  gone  down.  A  Government - 
produced  inflation  has  increased  his 
costs,  put  him  deeper  in  debt,  lost  valu- 
able markets,  reduced  the  value  of  his 
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saving,  and  created  Ill-will  among  con- 
sumers who  hold  him  accountable  for 
rising  food  prices.  In  essence,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  been  victimized  by  agri- 
cultural progress  based  on  a  public  policy 
of  high  farm  production  and  low  farm 
prices  and  exacerbated  by  high  Interest 
rates,  inflation,  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
bargaining  positions.  Until  we  restore 
and  maintain  the  value  of  a  constant  dol- 
lar and  insiu-e  adequate  accessibility  to 
long-term,  low-interest  credit,  we  can 
hope  for  little  real  progress  in  promotlnR 
an  agricultural  program  geared  to  oppor- 
tunity and  abundance  with  the  family 
farm  enterprise  as  its  cornerstone. 

Because  of  increased  production,  effi- 
ciency, and  economic  pressures,  there 
has  been  a  surplus  of  people  who  are  no 
longer  required  to  farm  under  the  pres- 
ent marketing  structure.  In  fact,  during 
the  1960's,  over  a  million  farmers  moved 
off  the  farm.  Over  100  years  ago,  this  Na- 
tion's population  was  85  percent  rural — 
today  it  is  35  percent  rural.  Since  1945, 
there  has  been  a  net  migration  from 
rural  America  of  25  million  making  It 
one  of  the  largest  movements  of  people 
in  recorded  history  and  a  major  reason 
for  our  current  urban  crisis.  Each  year 
over  500,000  people  from  farms  and  rural 
communities  migrate  to  big  cities.  Al- 
most 185  years  ago  Thomas  Jefferson 
saw  this  problem  In  agriculture  and 
wrote : 

Our  citizens  will  find  employment  In  this 
toe  (farming).  tiU  their  numbers,  and  of 
course  their  productions,  become  too  great 
for  the  demand  both  Internal  and  foreign. 
This  is  not  the  case  as  yet,  and  probably  wUl 
not  be  for  a  considerable  time.  As  soon  as  it 
is,  the  surplus  of  hands  must  be  turned  to 
something  else. 

All  of  the  problems  I  have  described 
point  up  the  desperate  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive rural  development  program. 
Improving  the  economic  position  of  the 
farmer  by  revitalizing  rural  areas  will 
also  pay  dividends  in  terms  of  a  co- 
ordinated national  growth  policy  and 
adequate  population  dispersal. 

Today,  70  percent  of  our  people  are 
jammed  into  2  percent  of  the  land. 
In  the  next  30  years,  100  million  people 
will  be  added  to  our  population,  and  if 
current  trends  continue,  most  of  this 
increase  will  be  located  in  five  small 
geographical  areas.  As  I  have  indicated, 
much  of  the  urban  problems  we  have 
today  can  be  attributed  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  agriculture  economy  and  the 
subsequent  outmlgration  of  rural  resi- 
dents. We  must  begin  to  realize  that 
today's  niral  problems  are  the  urban 
problems  of  tomorrow  and  that  a  better 
balance  between  the  rural  and  urban 
sectors  is  required. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  in 
1970  the  President  stated: 

What  rural  America  most  needs  is  a  new 
kind  of  assistance.  It  needs  to  be  dealt  with, 
not  as  a  separate  nation,  but  as  part  of  an 
overall  growth  p<^lcy  for  all  America.  We 
must  create  a  new  rural  environment  that 
»U1  not  only  stem  the  mlgraUon  to  urban 
centers  but  reverse  it.  If  we  seize  our  growth 
M  a  challenge,  we  can  make  the  1970's  an 
alstorlc  period  when  by  conscious  choice  we 
transformed  our  land  into  what  we  want  it 
to  become. 


To  date  we  have  not  received  the 
details  of  this  "new  kind  of  assistance" 
nor  a  commitment  to  embailc  upon  an 
Imaginative  and  comprehensive  rural 
development  program  of  high  national 
priority.  I  would  hope  our  comments  to- 
day will  point  up  the  urgency  for  the 
administration  to  act  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Rural  Development 
Task  Force  and  present  to  the  Congress 
the  long  awaited  message  on  Agriculture 
and  Rural  America. 

What  sort  of  commitment  and  assist- 
ance does  rural  America  need?  Many  of 
us  last  week  sponsored  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act  of  1970  which  will  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  for  job-producing 
industry  and  commercial  enterprises  to 
locate  in  rural  areas.  Private  enterprise 
has  the  efficiency  and  potential  to  re- 
build rural  America  and  provide  new 
opportunities  if  the  Government  pro- 
motes the  necessary  climate  conducive 
for  industrial  location  and  expansion. 

Improved  transportation  facilities  will 
also  facilitate  economic  development. 
Last  year  we  took  an  Important  step 
forward  by  including  in  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  a  provision  establishing 
rural  economic  development  highways  on 
the  primary  road  system.  This  same  con- 
cept can  and  should  be  extended  to  the 
secondary  road  system. 

For  too  long  the  best  of  our  young 
people  have  been  leaving  the  countryside 
and  seeking  new  opportunities  In  the  big 
cities.  With  vocational  and  technical  ed- 
ucation, we  are  beginning  to  make  great 
strides  in  providhig  our  young  with  the 
job  skills  they  need  and  skills  new  in- 
dustry will  demand.  I  believe  our  young 
people  want  to  live  and  work  in  the  clean 
air  and  open  space  of  rural  America.  A 
recent  survey  of  agriculture  graduates 
at  Nebraska  University  indicated  that 
80  percent  of  those  who  had  left  the 
State  would  return  If  comparable  Jobs 
were  available.  Economic  incentives 
should  also  be  further  provided  for  on- 
the-job  training  of  rural  adults  who  are 
attempting  to  make  the  conversion  from 
agriculture  to  industry. 

The  availability  and  accessibility  of 
adequate  medical  care  is  another  serious 
problem  in  many  rural  areas.  The  Presi- 
dent stated  in  his  recent  health  message 
that  over  130  counties,  comprising  8  per- 
cent of  our  land,  have  no  private  physi- 
cians. Incentives  should  be  offered  to 
young  doctors,  optometrists,  and  nurses 
to  locate  in  rm-al  areas  where  there  is  a 
serious  shortage  of  medical  personnel. 

There  is  Uttle  point  going  beyond  the 
idea  stage  of  rural  development  if  there 
is  not  at  the  end  of  the  Une  some  means 
of  mechanism  to  flnsmce  those  projects 
which  rim  the  gamut  from  idea  to  action. 
One  very  serious  impediment  in  this  re- 
gard is  the  lack  of  credit  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  rural  communi- 
ties. Traditional  Government  programs 
and  regular  lending  institutions  simply 
cannot  provide  large  and  reliable  sources 
of  capital  to  meet  rural  needs.  There- 
fore, it  is  Important  to  move  to  fill  this 
credit  gap  by  opening  up  a  new  source 
of  credit.  Specifically,  I  think  we  should 
investigate  the  poasibiUty  of  a  self -fi- 
nancing corporation   chartered  by  the 


Federal  Government  and  capitallaed  with 
initial  Federal  seed  money.  Such  a  lend- 
ing institution  would  be  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  finance  water  and  sewer 
systems,  industrial  parks,  and  other  im- 
portant commxmity  projects.  Creation  of 
this  new  source  will  not  supplant  already 
existing  Government  programs  and 
credit,  but  it  will  supplement  and  fill  In 
the  enormous  credit  gap  in  many  areas. 

In  1969  the  administration  indicated 
it  was  planning  to  single  out  several 
rural  communities  to  be  models  of  re- 
development In  such  areas  as  housing, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  and  job  op- 
portunities. I  would  urge  such  a  pro- 
gram be  given  the  highest  priority  hi  a 
national  rural  development  program  and 
be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  activities  of  the  extension  service 
should  be  increased  and  expanded  to 
provide  more  planning  services  and  tech- 
nical assistance  for  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  Future  Farmers  of  America 
play  an  important  role  in  encouraging 
yoimg  people  to  stay  in  farming.  Our 
support  and  commitment  to  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  should  also  be  ex- 
panded. 

Lack  of  adequate  Information  on  the 
needs  and  resources  has  held  back  de- 
velopment in  many  rural  areas.  A  per- 
manent commission  staffed  by  expert* 
on  rural  affairs  should  be  established  to 
evaluate  redevelopment  activlUes,  make 
recommendations  for  improvements,  and 
offer  advisory  and  technical  assistance  to 
rural  communities. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  most 
appropriate  and  best  equipped  Govern- 
ment agency  to  undertake  the  coordina- 
tion and  implementation  of  rural  de- 
velopment program  is  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  I  cannot  say  enough 
about  what  this  fine  program  has  meant 
to  rural  America.  It  is  now  the  pre- 
eminent rural  credit  arm  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  1970.  PHA  added 
nearly  $2  billion  to  the  supply  of  credit 
for  rural  famlhes  and  communities  for 
family  farms,  and  rural  community  facil- 
ity projects. 

As  I  have  indicated  the  time  to  act  is 
now.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  put  off 
the  implementation  of  a  comprehensive 
and  effective  rural  development  pro- 
gram. I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  give  this  matter  the 
highest  national  priority. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  interest  that  we  know  there 
is  on  the  subject,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  2 
legislative  days  in  which  to  insert  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  this  subject 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Abourkzk).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcheh)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  five  of  his 
Cabinet  members  are  in  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  today  to  discuss  rural  development. 
The  group  includes  the  Secretaries  of 
Interior,  Commerce,  Labor,  Housuig  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Seci-etary 
of  Agriculture,  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  committee  on  rural 
problems. 

Three  weeks  ago,  when  a  dozen  of  us 
met  at  an  impromptu  luncheon  and  de- 
cided to  take  special  orders  today  to  dis- 
cuss farm  problems,  we  did  not  know  of 
the  President's  plans  to  go  to  the  agri- 
cultural heartland  of  the  Nation  to 
dramatize  concern  over  rurtd  problems, 
but  it  is  well  that  he  has  done  so.  There 
needs  to  be  dialog — public  discussion  of 
farm  and  rural  problems  at  all  levels  and 
in  all  branches  of  government. 

The  situation  we  confront  in  rural 
America  is  that  serious — it  deserves  top 
priority  attention  of  everyone  for  the 
America  we  have  all  known — a  land 
strong  because  vast  numbers  of  its  peo- 
ple had  a  stake  in  it;  they  owned  farms, 
stores,  and  other  businesses  by  millions — 
is  rapidly  changing  into  a  nation  of  large 
rural  holdings  increasingly  devoid  of  the 
security  of  widespread  individual  own- 
erships, with  those  that  remain  heavily 
indebted  and  a  majority  of  them  on  the 
way  out. 

Ironically,  we  discuss  redistribution  of 
land  in  South  Vietnam  as  powerful  anti- 
dote for  unrest  there,  we  point  to  the  ex- 
cellent results  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thurs  land  redistribution  program  In 
Japan,  and  a  similar  program  In  South 
Korea.  But  at  the  same  time  we  allow 
American  farm  families,  already  reduced 
from  6.7  million  in  the  thirties  to  less 
than  3  million  today,  to  be  driven  off  the 
land. 

Unhappily,  in  the  land-grant  Institu- 
tions which  this  Congress  endowed  three 
or  four  generations  ago  to  assist  family 
farmers,  there  appears  to  be  far  more 
concern  about  clearing  people  out  of 
the  way  of  technological  developments 
than  there  is  for  making  technology 
create  new  social  values  and  strengthen 
family  farming. 

There  is  a  conference  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity this  week  for  sigribusiness  people 
on  the  advantages  of  "Vertical  Co-ordi- 
nation in  the  Pork  Industry." 

There  was  another  conference,  or  Ag 
Industry  Ponmi  at  Urbana.  HI.,  recently, 
the  home  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Rural  development  was  discussed  and, 
according  to  Washington  Parmletter, 
Iowa  State  University  Economist  Eber 
Eldridge  gave  his  view  of  rural  develop- 
ment planning.  He  recommended  that 
rural  development  planning  provide  for: 
•  First,  consolidation  and  relocation  of 
local  government  units  in  accord  with 
remaining  population  and  tax  base. 

Second,  the  "grateful  retirement"  of 
many  small  town  "convenience  centers" 
which  are  no  longer  needed.  That  means 
small  towns  should  go  off  and  die  quietly 
without  giving  the  bureaucrats,  including 
the  State  college  or  State  university  fac- 
ulties, any  static  or  difficulty. 

Third,  removal  of  abandoned  farm- 
steads. 

Fourth,  removal  of  abandoned  Main 


Street  buildings  and  eventual  removal 
of  entire  small  communities. 

Fifth,  abandonment  of  rural  roads  no 
longer  needed,  with  relocation  of  farm 
operating  headquarters  to  remaining  all- 
weather  highways. 

Professor  Eldridge's  development  plan- 
ning sounds  a  great  deal  more  like  un- 
development  planning  to  me  than  it  does 
development  plarming. 

He  is  proposing  that  the  bulldozers 
level  the  physical  remnants  of  a  society 
built  by  many  private  enterpreneurs  to 
clear  the  way  so  big.  vertically  integrated 
food  industries  can  take  over  without 
burdening  them  with  the  costs  of  the  old 
order  which  existed  before  people  were 
driven  into  the  cities  to  find  jobs,  if  there 
were  any  jobs  to  be  found. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  significance 
in  what  Economist  Eldridge  Is  proposing 
than  meets  the  eye.  Private  ownerships 
and  individual  opportunitiet  are  to  be 
leveled.  So  are  county  courthouses,  and 
schools  and  churches  and  civic  organiza- 
tions— opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
political  and  social  life  of  our  land. 

Why  is  this  type  of  reverse  develop- 
ment, or  social  retrogression,  going  on  in 
rural  America?  Why  are  we  wiping  out 
widespread  Individual  properties — the 
economic  security  of  millions  of  fami- 
lies— and  making  them  jobhunters,  with- 
out the  security  of  their  own  enterprise? 
Why  are  we  leveUng  and  destroying  polit- 
ical and  social  institutions? 

We  have  allowed  this  deep  and  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  nature  of  our  Ameri- 
can society  to  progress  by  neglect  of  agri- 
culture. 

In  1970,  according  to  statistics  avail- 
able In  the  President's  economic  report, 
we  produced  30  percent  more  food  and 
farmers  were  paid  $800  million  less  net 
for  producing  it  than  in  1950 — 20  yeais 
before.  And  what  they  were  paid  was  in 
dollars  of  far  less  purchasing  power  than 
the  1950  dollars. 

We  have  driven  the  cost  of  food,  in- 
cluding imported  foods,  down  to  less  than 
17  percent  of  disposable  national  in- 
come— close  to  16  percent. 

Once  upon  a  time  farmers  got  nearly 
half  of  that;  today  they  get  less  than 
one-third  of  it,  or  only  5  percent  of  dis- 
posable national  income.  A  supposedly 
super-efficient  system  of  chain  food 
stores  and  super -processing  and  distri- 
bution firms  have  greatly  widened  the 
price  spread  between  farmer  and  con- 
sumer. Their  super-efficiency  has  cre- 
ated a  greater  spread  between  producer 
and  consumer  prices. 

The  best  rural  development  program 
we  can  adopt  is  a  program  to  boost  the 
income  of  family  farmers.  They  are  the 
economic  and  social  base  for  a  strong  ru- 
ral society.  Fair  price  dollars  in  their 
pockets  will  reinvlgorate  rural  towns  and 
all  of  the  institutions  within  them. 

There  aie  those  who  believe  that  much 
of  the  unrest  among  young  people  in 
America  today — and  it  is  not  Just  among 
the  young  people,  it  is  to  be  found  among 
adults  who  are  insecure  and  therefore 
"antlestablishment" — is  a  consequence 
of  the  deep  changes  that  are  occurring 
in  our  society,  not  just  the  Vietnam  war, 
although  the  war  gets  most  of  the  blame. 

If  there  is  an  agricultural  ladder  in  this 
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Nation  any  more,  It  la  a  down  ladder. 
In  Oertrude  Stein's  language,  a  hired 
hand  is  a  hired  hand.  Is  a  hired  hand,  is  a 
hired  hand  until  he  dies.  And  the  farmer 
he  works  for  is  a  farmer,  is  a  debtor,  is  a 
bankrupt,  is  a  jobhunter  himself. 

The  movie  title,  "Down  the  Up  Stair- 
case" is  a  reality  out  in  the  farm  coun- 
try today. 

The  same  Is  true  beyond  agriculture— 
in  the  small  towns  where  the  abandoned 
main  street  buildings  are  to  be  bulldozed 
and  in  the  Twin  Cities,  where  the  farm 
machinery  plants  are  closing. 

Much  of  the  antiestablisliment  unrest 
we  are  witnessing  comes  from  the  people 
who  are  being  displaced,  a.s  well  as  from 
the  young  people  who,  like  the  emigrants 
who  peopled  this  land  originally,  would 
like  a  little  independence  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  their  own  men  and  women— 
not  the  establishment's. 

They  are  concerned  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  but  they  are  also  concerned 
about  the  changing  nature  of  the  Na- 
tion for  which  they  are  asked  to  make 
sacrifices. 

There  are  others  who  will  speak  today 
on  the  situation  in  agriculture  and  what 
should  be  done  about  it,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis. 

We  did  not  get  where  we  are  since 
January  1969 — both  political  parties 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  failure  to 
build  and  maintain  a  healthy  farm, 
ranch,  and  rural  society.  For  the  shape 
agriculture  is  in  today,  there  Is  plenty 
of  blame  to  go  around.  In  the  current 
agricultural  crisis  we  must  face  the  fact 
that  we  haven't  talked  about  truly  ade- 
quate economic  and  farm  price  support 
programs  since  the  early  forties,  when 
price  support  loans  were  85  percent  of 
parity  and  Congress  appropriated  money 
to  make  parity  adjustment  payments  on 
top  of  that. 

The  unicameral  Nebraska  Legisla- 
ture— a  bipartisan  body,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion a  couple  of  weeks  ago  unanimously 
calling  for  90  percent  of  parity  price  sup- 
ports for  farm  products.  That  is  the 
closest  approach  to  our  real  needs  I 
have  seen  in  some  time. 

By  traveling  "down  the  up  staircase" 
during  a  decade  of  an  inflationary  spiral, 
agriculture  not  only  finds  itself  shrinking 
in  numbers  in  America,  but  also  that 
farm  and  ranch  operators  are  getting 
older.  The  younger  generation  is  not 
moving  into  farming. 

At  53,  the  average  farmer  or  rancher 
In  America  Is  still  doing  back  breaking 
work,  toiling  long  hours  and,  more  often 
than  not,  has  only  one  hired  hand — his 
wife. 

For  his  sake  and  her  sake,  I  hope  and 
trust  that  her  average  age  is  nowhere 
near  53.  All  too  often,  these  hard-work- 
ing farm  couples  have  watched  their  eco- 
nomic future  on  the  land  as  farm  or 
ranch  operators  grow  dimmer,  not 
brighter,  and  have  seen  their  children 
lose  the  opportunity  to  become  farmers 
and  ranchers  on  their  own  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  Among  these  reasons  is  a  lack 
of  sufficient  capital  or  credit  to  start  an 
independent  operation  and  an  oppres- 
sively poor  rate  of  return  on  Investment. 

What  we  are  doing,  or  where  we  are 
going,  is  a  pertinent  point  for  American 


agriculture  today.  Currently  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  Is  holdlnig  hear- 
ings on  farm  credit,  hoping  to  modernize, 
expand,  and  stimulate  farm  credit 
sources.  This  is  one  of  the  keys  to  solving 
the  agricultural  problems  of  the  1070's. 
The  committee  is  also  conducting  hear- 
ings on  agricultural  pesticides,  how  they 
fit  Into  the  environment,  and  what  we 
can  do  to  retain  their  economic  advan- 
tages, necessary  for  crops  and  forests, 
without  upsetting  nature's  laws  and  a 
good  environment. 

And  third,  but  also  slgniflcsmt,  is  the 
opening  of  the  sugar  hearings  in  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  renew 
the  Sugar  Act  which  is  currently  In  its 
fifth  year  and  needs  to  be  renewed  for  the 
crops  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  after 
this  1971  crop. 

In  these  areas,  there  will  be  legislation 
coming  to  the  floor  from  the  committee 
during  the  course  of  this  year.  Our  goal 
in  committee  and  on  the  House  floor  must 
be  to  strengthen  agriculture  In  this  dec- 
ade. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  leeway  we 
have  given  to  the  administrative  sigencies 
In  administering  farm  laws  is  quite  often 
not  used  to  the  advantage  of  farmers  suid 
ranchers  and  rural  America.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  target  price  for  sugar  is  not 
interpreted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  practical 
basis,  his  decision  will  cramp,  crimp,  and 
cnmch  our  domestic  producers.  Dair>- 
price  supports  and  honey  price  supports 
are  to  be  set  before  April  1  for  this  year 
by  the  Secretary  under  his  discretionary 
authority,  and  should  be  increased.  Part 
of  the  purpose  of  those  of  us  represent- 
ing agriculture  areas  in  this  House  must 
be  to  prod  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Pre~.ident,  and  other  agencies  to  take 
a  view  and  action  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  Improving  agricultural  Income 
in  this  Nation. 

In  another  area,  costs,  that  are  direct- 
ly reflected  in  prices  which  must  be  paid 
by  farm  producers,  freight  rates  have 
beMi  increased  three  times  during  the 
past  18  months.  Caught  in  this  squeeze, 
grain  producers  in  Montana,  the  grain 
trade,  and  the  railway  carriers  are  jointly 
devisii^  ways  and  methods  of  lowering 
rates  for  our  production  through  new 
markets  and  new  methods  of  marketing 
grain.  Failure  to  do  so  will  result  in  an 
intolerable  position  for  our  grain  pro- 
ducers. We  must  succeed  in  this  particu- 
lar area  because  unless  we  can  get  lower 
freight  rates  and  cheaper  ways  of  get- 
ting grain  to  market,  our  grain  farmers 
will  have  nowhere  to  go  but  bankrupt, 
and  carriers  will  be  deprived  of  the  busi- 
ness of  hauling  the  grain  which,  his- 
torically, has  been  the  most  significant 
single  item  in  the  carrier's  business  in 
our  country. 

To  encourage  and  aid  reinvestment  in 
agriculture  and  small  business,  so  impor- 
tant in  rural  America.  Congressman 
Link  and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
reenact  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit  on  the  first  «1 5.000  investment  in 
capital  improvements  and  eouipment. 

I  have  favored  a  limitation  on  the  total 
amount  of  payments,  to  limit  them  to 
reasonably  sized  individual  ownerships. 
But  the  basis  for  payments  should  not  be 


a  no-profit,  loss  level,  if  we  are  going  to 
use  payments  as  Income  supports. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  to  talk 
about  higher  support  levels  in  a  year 
when  our  production  goals  have  been 
set  to  produce  grain  in  excess  of  annual 
requirements  and  rebuild  reserves,  or 
carryover  stocks,  depleted  by  com  blight. 

A  big  crop  will  Inevitably  break  the 
inadequate  prices  farmers  are  now  get- 
ting in  the  markets.  Com,  selling  at  a 
natonal  average  farm  return  of  $1.41  on 
January  15,  can  be  forced  back  down  to 
or  under  a  $1.05  loan  if  overproduction 
is  encouraged.  Wheat,  bringing  49  per- 
cent of  parity  at  $1.40  per  bushel,  T^'ill  be 
forced  back  down  to  the  $1.25  loan,  or 
about  30  percent  of  parity,  if  production 
goals  are  met. 

We  should  get  supports,  including  pay- 
ments, back  up  to  full  parity — and  I 
mean  the  old,  bona  fide  parity,  not  the 
new  ratio  which  is  a  "silly  millimeter 
longer"  and  exagerates  the  swings  In 
farm  returns. 

One  of  the  things  we  urgently  need  to 
do  is  to  require  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum price  support  loan  in  any  year  that 
farmers  are  asked  to  produce  more  than 
armual  requirements,  thereby  depressing 
their  markets,  as  is  being  done  this  year. 

All  in  all  I  hope  the  dialog  we  have 
started  tlUs  day  will  be  continued  and 
enhanced  as  a  regular  event  here  In  the 
House.  The  understanding  we  share  to- 
day must  be  put  to  use  constructively  to 
help  agriculture  and  rural  America. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman  if  he  is 
willing  to  yield  for  a  brief  obser\'ation? 

Mr.  MET  .CHER.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
warmly  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  others  who 
have  spoken  today  about  agriculture  for 
the  well-being  of  this  country. 

I  formerly  represented  a  State  which 
has  much  important  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  but  now  I  represent  an  ur- 
ban area,  the  Miami  area.  Only  today  I 
introduced  in  this  House,  as  I  did  last 
session,  a  resolution  to  provide,  through 
Federal.  State,  and  local  cooperation,  a 
program  under  which  every  senior  citi- 
zen above  65  years  of  age  would  be  as- 
sured of  at  least  a  nutritious  meal  5  days 
a  week  as  a  minimum. 

The  hungrj'  people  in  my  area  cannot 
hope  to  get  adequate  nourishment  or  hope 
to  get  a  minimum  diet  unless  we  have  in 
this  countrj'  a  prosperous  and  productive 
agriculture.  So  this  is  mt  a  matter  of 
dispute  and  controversy  and  conflict  of 
interest  between  the  urban  areas  and  the 
agricultural  areas.  We  are  all  one  coun- 
trj*. It  is  all  one  economy.  That  is  the 
strength  of  this  great  country,  the  fact 
that  goods  and  services  move  across  the 
borders  of  the  several  States  from  the 
areas  of  production  and  supply  to  the 
areas  of  need  and  requirement. 

I  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  east  Alabama. 
I  knew,  in  my  early  years  on  this  farm, 
the  loneliness  of  life  on  the  farm  as  well 
as  the  problems  facing  the  farmer. 

I  used  to  go,  as  a  httle  boy,  with  my 
father,  after  rising  early  in  the  morning, 
to  the  nearest  town  for  him  to  sell  his 
cotton.  He  would  go  from  comer  to  cor- 


ner with  his  samples  in  his  hand,  not  be- 
ing asked  how  much  it  cost  him  to  grow 
the  cotton  but  being  told  how  much  they 
would  offer  him  fcr  it.  The  only  option  he 
had  was  to  go  from  one  to  the  other  of 
three  corners  In  a  little  town  square 
which  was  his  only  market. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress in  agriculture  and  in  respect  to  the 
lives  of  the  people  who  live  on  the  farms 
of  this  country  In  the  years  Intervening, 
but  life  is  not  yet  rich  enough,  and  rec- 
reational opportunities  not  plentiful 
enough  and  assurance  of  the  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  the  farmers  Is  not  yet 
adequate. 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  insofar  as  I  can 
in  support  of  these  knowledgeable  col- 
leagues who  are  calling  upon  our  country 
to  have  an  agriculture  which  will  be 
productive  and  profitable  for  the  pro- 
ducer, and  to  provide  living  conditions 
which  will  be  desirable  and  pleasant  for 
those  who  live  upon  the  farms.  Then 
there  will  be  no  desire  to  escape  the 
farm,  which  seems  so  prevalent  In  the 
country  today. 

I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  work  with  these 
able  gentlemen  knowledgeable  on  this 
subject  to  achieve  the  high  ends  toward 
which  they  labor. 

I  thai^  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Mizell). 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  grati- 
fied that  the  VS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  taking  time  today  to  discuss  the 
plight  of  agriculture  and  rural  areas  in 
America.  I  am  pleased  to  be  given  this 
privilege  to  express  my  thoughts. 

First  may  I  commend  my  colleagues 
Congressmen  John  Melcher,  Keith 
Sebelius  and  Neal  Smith  for  organizing 
this  effort  and  focusing  the  attention 
of  this  most  distinguished  body  on  the 
problems  being  faced  by  those  in  the 
agriculture  industry  and  our  citizens  liv- 
ing In  rural  America. 

I.  too,  have  been  concerned  about  rural 
America  and  through  my  membership 
on  the  Hou:*  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  the  91st  Congress  attempted  to  become 
more  aware  of  the  agriculture  industry 
which  has  grown  to  become  so  important 
to  every  American.  In  addition.  I  have 
been  giving  considerable  thoujht  and 
study  to  the  development  of  rural 
America. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  address  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Farm  Press.  Radio 
and  Television  Institute  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  on  February  19, 
1971.  and  in  that  address  I  outlined 
my  plan  for  the  development  of  rural 
America. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  this  is 
an  appropriate  day  and  time  for  me  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  my  address  be- 
fore this  outstanding  organization.  It  is 
my  opinion  t^iat  many  of  the  problems 
faced  by  rural  America  can  be  solved 
and  I  hope  this  Congress  will  join  with 
me  in  the  months  ahead  to  seeing  that 
positive  action  Is  taken  and  all  will 
benefit. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  for  this 
February  19  address  to  be  reprinted  for 
the  benefit  of  this  body : 
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It  li  an  honor  and  a  genuine  pleasvire  for 
me  to  be  here  with  you  tonight  for  the  10th 
annual  banquet  of  the  Farm  Press,  Radio  and 
Television  Institute  of  North  Carolina. 

I  am  sure  that  today  has  been  full  of  pro- 
posals  and  counter-propoeals,  the  free  ex- 
change of  Ideas,  and  a  focusing  of  concern 
on  one  of  the  most  Important  segments  of 
American  life — the  agriculture  Industry. 

As  Journalists,  you  are  accustomed  to  en- 
gaging In  the  expression  of  facts  and  Ideas 
and  sometimes  opinions,  and  because  this  Is 
true.  I  am  sure  this  has  been  a  successful 
conference  already. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  a  few 
facts  I  think  are  of  interest  to  this  confer- 
ence, and  a  few  Ideas  and  opinions  of  my 
own. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  last  year. 
Congressman  Lewis  Williams,  of  Surry 
County,  North  Carolina,  Introduced  a  reso- 
lution In  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  a  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, the  first  government  body  In  the 
history  of  America  specifically  created  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  Agriculture. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  now  represent  es- 
sentially the  same  congressional  district  that 
Lewis  Williams  represented  then,  and  that  I 
have  the  honor  of  sitting  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  which  he  fathered  160  years 
ago. 

The  American  agriculture  industry  since 
that  time  has  grown  to  become  the  largest 
and  most  productive  Industry  in  the  nation, 
with  assets  equal  to  one-half  the  market 
value  of  all  corporation  stocks  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  growth  of  agriculture  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  by  farmers. 
It  has  been  helped  along  by  the  efforts  of 
government,  and,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
known  as  an  industrial  nation,  agriculture  Is 
still  the  backbone  of  our  economy  and  otir 
national  life. 

Last  year,  the  Agrlcultive  Committee 
drafted  and  Congress  passed  the  most  com- 
prehensive farm  bill  In  13  years,  setting  new 
policies  and  making  Improvements  in  the 
operation  of  almost  every  phase  of  farming 
In  America. 

The  greatest  single  asset  of  the  new  legis- 
lation Is  the  fact  that  It  gives  the  American 
farmer  a  great  deal  more  freedom  to  man- 
age and  ojjerate  his  own  farm  with  a  mini- 
mum of  government  Interference  and  a  max- 
imum of  requested  assistance. 

These  provisions  hold  the  promise  of  mak- 
ing American  agriculture  even  more  vibrant 
and  strong  and  productive  In  the  years  ahead. 
But  the  picture  of  a  strong  agricultural  In- 
dustry Is  not  the  total  picture  of  rural  Amer- 
ica today.  Not  all  rural  Americans  are  farm- 
ers, and  not  all  farmers  are  prosperous. 

The  portrait  of  much  of  rural  America  Is 
painted  In  desolation  and  despair  and  lack  of 
opportunity.  Too  often.  Oovemment  has  tried 
to  cover  that  portrait  with  a  piecemeal  quilt 
of  federal  assistance,  but  there  are  gaping 
holes  In  this  approach,  and  the  pain  and 
plight  of  much  of  rural  America  shows 
through  as  a  national  disgrace. 

There  Is  a  serious  shortage  of  Jobs  and 
housing  and  Industry  In  rural  America,  and 
in  general,  the  level  of  education  and  health 
In  rural  America  Is  far  below  the  national 
plane. 

What  Is  needed  Is  not  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach, but  a  comprehensive,  all -encompass- 
ing program  of  rural  development.  There  Is 
no  better  place  for  President  Nixon's  "New 
American  Revolution"  to  begin  than  In  the 
countrysides  where  most  of  Its  other  Im- 
portant battles  were  fought. 

The  Nation  has  come  to  realize  the  Insep- 
arability of  the  problems  of  the  cities  and 
the  plight  ot  many  rural  citizens.  We  can- 
not afford  to  have  prosperity  In  much  of  the 
land  while  large  numbers  of  Americana  go 


without  the  sound  shelter,  good  schools  and 
medical  care,  and  Job  opportunities  that  a 
rising  national  income  can  provide. 

The  ultimate  costs  of  such  neglect  far  out- 
weigh the  investments  In  housing,  educa- 
tion, health,  manpower  training  and  other 
needs  essential  to  decent  life  and  to  both 
urban   and   rural   development. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  Is  a  10- 
to-1  ratio  between  the  cost  of  remedial  and 
welfare  programs  required  to  help  rural- 
ortented  citizens  live  In  large  cities,  and  the 
cost  of  developing  rural  areas  to  the  point 
that  young  people  don't  have  to  migrate  to 
the  cities  to  find  Jobs  and  new  lives. 

Here  In  North  Carolina,  we  are  fortunate 
In  having  not  one  or  two  overlarge  cities,  but 
a  rather  large  number  of  medium-sized  com- 
munities In  the  50.000  population  range. 
Communities  of  this  size  can  provide  all  the 
services  and  opportunities  of  the  sprawling 
cities  ten  times  their  size,  but  the  problems 
encountered  by  these  smaller  cities  are  usu- 
ally about  ten  times  less  severe. 

We  have  the  luxury  of  being  able  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  past  mistakes  and  to  avoid 
making  those  same  mistakes  as  our  own 
cities  continue  to  grow. 

With  a  real  concerted  emphasis  on  rural 
development.  I  am  sure  that  North  Carolina's 
cities  can  avoid  most  of  the  problems  that 
have  beset  other  cities  throughout  America. 

My  conception  of  rural  development  would 
include    the    following    elements. 

First,  It  would  Involve  Improvements  In 
our  transportation  systems.  No  develop- 
ment program  can  succeed  until  we  open 
Isolated  areas  to  trade  routes.  This  Is  the 
first  enticement  for  industries  to  locate  In 
underdeveloped  areas,  and  because  this  Is 
true,  road  construction  should  be  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  in  any  development  pro- 
gram. 

As  construction  of  our  interstate  highway 
system  Is  completed.  I  believe  the  funds 
once  allocated  to  that  program  should  now 
be  concentrated  on  the  construction  of  good 
primary  and  secondary  roads  that  can  bring 
Isolated  areas  into  the  mainstream  of 
commerce  and  trade. 

The  9l8t  Congress  passed  a  bill  I  had  Intro- 
duced, establishing  a  70-30  matching  share 
formula  for  this  kind  of  road  construction, 
with  the  Federal  government  providing  70 
percent  of  all  construction  funds,  and  with 
states  and  local  governments  funding  the 
remaining  30  percent. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  this 
kind  of  road  construction  Is  a  necessary  first 
step  In  opening  up  rural  America  to  the 
fiow  of  national  commerce,  providing  access 
to  new  areas  for  development,  and  making  It 
possible  for  people  to  get  to  and  from  new 
Jobs  and  services  wherever  they  could  be 
developed. 

Until  the  transportation  problem  Is  at  least 
partially  cured,  there  can  be  little  hope  of 
achieving  full  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  rural  America.  The  new  roads  will 
get  products  to  markets,  men  to  Jobs,  chil- 
dren to  schools  and  families  to  hospitals. 

That  first  step  In  renovating  riiral  America 
is  closely  followed  by  a  second,  indiistrial 
development.  Bringing  Industry  into  an  area 
should  be  a  top  priority  In  the  rural  develop- 
ment scheme,  since  It  has  been  proven  time 
and  time  again  that  a  new  industry  can 
serve  as  a  revitalizing  force  for  conununlties 
that  have  become  little  more  than  ghost 
towns. 

New  industry  In  a  rural  area  can  provide 
the  Job  opportunities  that  young  people  are 
seeking,  the  opportunities  that  have  been 
too  hard  to  find  In  rtiral  America.  I  believe, 
and  I  think  you  would  agree,  that  despite  all 
the  promises  of  adventure  leaving  home  can 
hold,  most  of  our  young  people  would  much 
rather  live  among  their  friends  and  families 
than  migrate  to  a  cold  and  unfriendly  city 
In  search  of  a  career. 


I  Intend  to  Introduce  In  Congress  next 
Thursday  a  bill  that  would  put  an  end  to 
that  search  before  a  young  man  could  get 
past  the  city  llmite  of  hla  hometown. 

The  legislation  Is  called  the  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act.  and  its  purpose  Is  to  expand 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  economic  and 
social  opportunities  In  rural  America  so  that 
those  who  choose  to  live  in  our  rural  area* 
can  do  so  and  not  be  forced  to  move  away 
in  search  of  adequate  economic  opportunity. 

To  accomplish  this  goal.  Job-creating  in- 
dustries would  be  encouraged  to  locate  in 
"Rural  Job  Development  Areas" — counties 
which  have  no  city  over  (K>,000  population 
and  where  at  least  IS  percent  ot  the  families 
have  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 

With  a  series  of  tax  incentives,  including 
property  tax  credits,  an  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion allowance  and  a  00  percent  tax  deduction 
on  wages  paid  to  workers  Involved  in  on-the- 
job  training,  industrial  and  commercial  en- 
terprises would  be  strongly  attracted  to  these 
rural  Job  development  areas. 

To  qualify,  the  enterprise  must  hire  at  least 
10  people,  and.  wherever  possible,  must  hire 
at  least  SO  percent  of  the  work  force  from 
the  local  area. 

The  bill  provides  some  built-in  safeguards 
to  Insure  the  tax  incentives  are  not  abused, 
and  it  has  all  the  makings  of  a  very  effective 
Instriunent  for  attracting  new  industry. 

But  most  rural  areas  of  North  Carolina  and 
tlirougbout  the  country  are  equipped  with 
biillt-ln  attractions  to  industry. 

Their  local  tax  bases  are  the  lowest  of  any 
region  in  America.  There  is  a  labor  force  In 
most  of  these  areas  that  has  never  been 
tapped  by  Industry,  and  it's  a  labor  force 
made  up  of  people  who  just  want  to  earn  a 
decent  wage  instead  of  getting  rich. 

And  there  is  more  than  enough  available 
land  area  In  rural  America  to  aooommodate 
a  lot  more  Industry  and  still  maintain  the 
natural  beauty  that  we  cherish. 

And  the  very  fact  that  there  Is  beauty  here 
is  still  another  enticement  for  industry  to 
locate  in  these  areas.  I  don't  necessarily  mean 
the  stovepipe  industry  or  a  chain  of  paper 
mills.  But  you  all  know  that  the  tourist  in- 
dustry in  this  country  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  biggest  moneymakers  and  em- 
ployers this  side  of  General  Motors. 

Indiutrlal  development  of  all  kinds  is  es- 
sential to  the  expansion  of  our  rural  econ- 
omy, and  it's  a  very  important  second  step 
because  it  can  provide  a  basis  for  every  other 
element  in  our  niral  development  program. 

The  third  step  is  vocational  education. 
Mastering  a  skill  Is  p>erhaps  the  most  under- 
rated route  to  earning  a  sizable  Income  that 
I  know  of.  We  have  developed  an  excellent 
public  school  system  here  in  North  Carolina, 
with  some  of  the  finest  primary  and  second- 
ary schools,  and  some  of  the  best  colleges  and 
universities  in  America. 

And  because  we  have  such  a  strong  base 
In  traditional  education,  I  believe  we  could 
well  afford  to  concentrate  more  of  our  en- 
ergies and  more  of  our  resources  on  provid- 
ing quality  vocational  education  to  those 
students  who  want  It. 

Just  yesterday,  I  Introduced  a  bill  with 
Congressman  Bill  Harsha  of  Ohio,  to  extend 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  pro- 
gram for  another  four  years. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  that  program 
is  Its  emphasis  on  vocational  education,  and 
it  has  helped  a  large  number  of  local  com- 
munities from  New  York  to  Mississippi  to 
fund  vocational  education  centers  where 
young  people  can  learn  valuable  skills  they 
vrill  need  later  In  life. 

The  Appalachian  program  does  other 
things,  too.  Including  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary road  construction  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, hospital  and  health  center  construction 
and  health  delivery  systems,  building  com- 
munity colleges  and  libraries,  helping  to  fund 
water  and  sewage  treatment  plants,  restor- 
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jBg  areas  ravaged  by  mining  acttvlty,  and 
other  projects  vital  to  development  of  that 
18-State  region. 

I  consider  that  program  to  be  one  of  the 
l)Mt  ever  devised,  and  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  that  statement  is  the  fact  that  It 
does  place  so  much  emphasis  on  Immediate 
solutions  to  both  immediate  and  long-range 
problems,  and  vocational  education  Is  Just 
one  of  the  tools  it  uses,  and  one  of  the  tools 
we  can  use,  to  develop  a  strong  economic  base 
in  rural  America. 

As  American  Industry  becomes  more  tech- 
nical and  specialized,  the  need  for  skilled 
labor  will  continue  to  grow,  and  skilled  la- 
borers will  continue  to  make  good  money. 
Vocational  education  for  young  people,  the 
third  step  in  my  rural  de%'elopment  plan.  Is 
the  best  kind  of  manpower  training  I  can 
think  of,  because  it  solves  a  potential  prob- 
lem before  It  becomes  a  real  one.  The  oost  Is 
relatively  low,  but  the  dividends  can  be  very 
high. 

The  fourth  step  is  housing  Once  the  roads 
•re  built,  the  Industries  have  located  and  the 
people  are  trained,  the  steady  exodus  of  our 
young  people  from  their  homes  to  some  dis- 
tant "promised  land"  will  begin  to  reverse 
Itself,  and  we'll  have  to  have  places  for  them 
tosuy. 

Living  In  a  rural  setting  Is  an  enticement 
for  even  the  slickest  of  city  slickers,  and  it 
Is  especially  attractive  to  people  who  care 
about  having  room  enough  to  live  and  not 
juft  exist. 

Rural  housing  can  be  built  cheaper  and 
built  better  than  urban  housing,  and  this, 
too,  has  tremendous  appeal  and  tremendous 
development  potential. 

The  rural  housing  program  conducted  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  pro- 
viding a  vital  service  by  making  low-interest 
loans  to  rural  housing  developers  in  an  ef- 
fort to  overcome  the  present  shortage  of 
bousing  In  rural  America. 

You  may  remember  that  this  program  had 
been  rather  severely  cut  back  as  an  economy 
measure  last  month.  If  the  cutback  had  been 
upheld.  North  Carolina's  share  of  rural  hous- 
ing funds  would  have  been  cut  by  $20  mll- 
Uon. 

But  I'm  happy  to  report  that  as  a  result  of 
a  telegram  I  sent  the  President  on  the  night 
of  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  and  as  a 
result  of  several  conferences  following  that 
first  action,  we  were  able  to  get  every  penny 
of  the  niral  housing  program  funding  re- 
stored. 

The  success  of  this  kind  of  program  is 
vital  to  rural  development,  since  it  provides 
the  most  basic  requirement  of  a  developing 
Mdety,  and  that  is  a  decent  place  to  live. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  step  In  our 
rural  development  program — the  preserva- 
tion of  a  quality  environment.  This  too  is 
deeply  involved  in  making  rural  America  a 
decent  place  to  live. 

The  sight  of  clean  air  and  clean  water  and 
clean  land  is  a  very  rare  sight  in  much  of 
America  today,  but  we're  fortunate  enough 
to  accept  it  in  our  area  as  a  familiar,  but 
still  wonderful,  sight. 

The  nation  must  now  look  to  rural  America 
to  see  even  a  remnant  of  the  glories  that 
nature  showered  on  our  land.  We  are  proud 
that  so  many  of  these  glories  abound  in  our 
region,  and  I'm  sure  that  pride  will  make 
us  the  Jealous  guardians  of  what  remains  of 
luture's  beauty. 

The  growth  of  Industry  in  rural  America 
(Joes  not  have  to  mean  that  we  will  suffer 
the  same  fate  that  pollution  has  brought 
upon  our  urban  neighbors. 

Federal  laws  now  in  effect  severely  limit  tJje 
»mount  of  pollution  an  industry  can  inflict 
upon  a  community.  These  laws  were  not  on 
1»e  books  during  America's  first  industrial 
revolution,  and  we  are  now  paying  the  awful 
price  of  neglect. 


But  we  have  the  law  now,  and  more  im- 
portantly, we  In  rural  America  have  time. 
Time  to  plan,  time  to  build  adequate  water 
and  sewage  treatment  plants,  time  to  make 
an  area  grow  up  the  way  we  want  it  to, 
rather  than  having  the  outcome  forced  on  us. 
History  need  not  repeat  Itself.  We  have 
the  expertise  and  experience  to  shape  our 
future  in  an  image  that  will  reflect  our  vision 
and  our  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  development  of  rural  America  is  a 
major  feature  in  that  image.  The  time  has 
come — we  must  have  an  all-out  effort  to 
develop  the  resources  and  realize  the  poten- 
tial hidden  deep  within  the  heart  of  rural 
America. 

I  believe  President  Nixon's  revenue  sharing 
program,  with  $1  billion  si>eclally  earmarked 
for  rural  development,  can  provide  the  means 
for  seeing  our  goals  achieved. 

I  believe  it  provides  a  system  in  which  we 
can  all  participate,  whether  we  work  at  the 
local,  state  or  federal  level,  whether  we  are 
members  of  Congress  or  members  of  the 
fourth  estate. 

I  believe  revenue  sharing  can  be  made  to 
work  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  I  strongly  support  the  concept. 

Revenue  sharing  holds  the  promise  of  re- 
vitalizing rural  America,  with  the  voice  of 
local  people  being  heard  and  listened  to  in 
the  highest  counsels  of  Government,  and 
with  the  old  dictatorial  voice  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  being  reduced  to  an  unpleasant 
echo  of  the  past. 

I  am  optimistic  that  a  revenue  sharing 
plan  will  be  adopted  in  Congress,  but  If  it 
appears  that  revenue  sharing  will  not  pass, 
to  Insure  that  riiral  develc^ment  proceeds 
at  a  rapid  rate,  I  Intend  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation that  will  still  put  control  at  the  local 
level,  as  revenue  sharing  would  do,  and  that 
would  still  give  rural  America  a  much-needed 
shot  in  the  arm.  as  revenue-sharing  would 
also  do. 

This  legislation  would  set  up  a  nationwide 
structure,  patterned  after  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  program,  that  will  deal 
exclusively  and  effectively  with  rural  devel- 
opment in  America. 

This  new  Government  structtire  would 
provide  assistance  to  local  communities  that 
don't  have  adequate  tax  bases  to  finance  the 
bftslc  development  projects  that  every  com- 
munity needs  so  badly  to  live  and  grow  and 
prosper. 

We  now  realize  that  rural  life  is  not  In- 
herently inferior  to  urban  life.  We  know 
that  black  snK>ke  billowing  from  a  smoke- 
stack is  not  a  sign  of  progress,  but  a  s^%ti  of 
danger.  We  know  that  life  in  an  overcrowded 
city  is  at  best  an  Imitation  of  the  life  most 
of  us  seek  to  lead. 

We  know  that  millions  of  people  now  live 
m  despair  In  the  bumed-out  hearts  of  Amer- 
ica's cities,  becatise  fate  and  this  Nation's 
lack  of  vision — not  their  ovni  choice — have 
separated  them  from  the  rural  setting  that 
was  their  heritage  and  would  gladly  have 
been  their  future,  had  opporttuilty  presented 
Itself. 

You  IsMlles  and  gentlemen  can  play  an  Im- 
portant role  In  seeing  to  It  that  every  Ameri- 
can is  aware  of  these  facts,  and  aware  of  the 
steps  being  taken  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  Brandels 
once  said,  "TTie  function  at  the  prees  is  very 
high.  It  ought  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the 
people,  through  which  the  people  may  know 
freely  what  is  going  on." 

What  Is  going  on  is  nothing  lees  than  a 
second  American  revolution,  a  peaceful  one, 
but  a  revolution  Just  the  same,  with  stakes 
Just  as  high,  and  with  determination  and 
courage  Just  as  badly  needed. 

I  hope  and  I  trust  that  you  will  use  your 
forum  for  the  people  as  an  Instrument  of 


the  public  good.  Rural  development,  the 
cornerstone  for  rebuilding  America.  Is  as 
much  your  business  as  it  Is  mine. 

Together,  we  can  make  tomorrow  better 
than  today. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.    

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmonoson). 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  able  and  thoughtful  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  upon  the  fine 
remarks  he  has  delivered  to  us  here  to- 
day. I  think  he  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebeliits)  ,  have  ren- 
dered a  service  to  the  Nation  by  joining 
in  this  series  of  speeches  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Nation  the  importance  of  a  healthy 
agricultural  economy. 

Representing,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues do,  an  area  that  is  in  large  meas- 
ure agricultural  in  its  base,  I  have  known 
for  a  long  time  of  the  sagging  fortunes  of 
this  major  part  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Any  man  who  has  a  district  In 
which  there  is  a  large  dairy  industry  or 
in  which  there  is  a  large  truck  fanning 
industry  knows  just  how  diflBcult  times 
have  been  with  steadily  rising  costs  of 
production  and  a  relatively  stable  price 
structure  for  the  raw  material  itself  that 
comes  from  the  soil.  We  have  Indeed  had 
an  inflationary  situation  which  has  oper- 
ated to  the  disadvantage  of  the  producer 
who  is  producing  the  most  important 
thing  of  all,  the  food  that  goes  on  the 
tables  of  the  American  families. 

The  gentleman  emphasized  very  prop- 
erly. I  think,  the  role  of  the  small  town 
and  the  rural  community  in  the  health 
of  our  country.  I  commend  him  for  his 
address  and  for  the  leadership  he  is 
bringing  to  the  House  on  this  important 
subject 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
gtiished  colleague  from  Oklahoma,  a 
State  that  has  much  in  common  with  my 
State  of  Montana. 

I  now  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dekkb). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  say  I  feel  that  the  basic  point  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  others  have  made 
here  so  well  today  was  probably  put  most 
eloquently  a  number  of  years  ago  by  the 
poet  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  his  lamous 
lines  when  he  said : 

ni  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 
Princes  and  Lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade-^ 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has 

made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied. 

Now,  if  I  may  pursue  the  same  basic 
thought  for  a  moment  in  a  slightly  more 
light-hearted  manner,  I  understand 
someone  asked  one  of  the  farmers  in  my 
area  not  too  long  ago,  "What  would  you 
do  if  the  Federal  Government  or  some 
other  generous  donor  suddenly  gave  you 
$50,000  in  cash?"  He  said : 
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I  do  not  know,  but  I  reckon  I  would  go 
on  farming  until  that  was  gone. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  gratified  by  the  keen  interest  regard- 
ing farm  smd  rural  problems  that  several 
of  my  coDeagues  are  displaying  this 
afternoon.  And  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  John  Mel- 
CHER,  for  permitting  me  to  comment  fur- 
ther on  this  general  subject. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  general  de- 
bate, I  have  been  warmed  by  the  interest 
and  concern  for  the  farmer  and  his  well- 
being  being  displayed.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  I  would  caution  my  colleagues 
not  to  confuse  talking  about  the  prob- 
lems of  farmers  and  rural  America  with 
solving  the  problems  of  farmers  and 
rural  America.  Action  is  needed  and  swift 
action  at  that. 

In  the  remarks  I  made  earlier  this 
afternoon  I  discussed  farm  and  rural 
problems  in  terms  of  five  broad  cate- 
gories: Income,  poverty,  employment, 
housing,  and  education.  In  an  effort  to 
provide  a  focus  for  the  interest  and  con- 
cern for  these  problems  now  being 
voiced,  I  would  like  to  briefly  set  forth 
what  initiatives  I  have  taken  and  what 
legislative  actions  I  am  pursuing  which 
are  calculated  to  strike  at  the  very  roots 
of  these  five  problem  areas. 

The  state  of  farm  income  is  deplor- 
able. Mere  statistics  cannot  really  de- 
scribe the  dimensions  of  the  problems 
that  are  felt  by  farmers  who  cannot 
earn  enough  money  to  provide  the  neces- 
sities of  life  for  themselves  and  their 
loved  ones.  While  it  is  true  income  prob- 
lems have,  in  some  cases,  been  created 
by  overproduction  of  farm  products,  they 
have  been  magnified  by  the  skyrocket- 
ing costs  of  farming  and  ranching  over 
the  last  decade.  By  way  of  illustration. 
during  the  last  7  years  capital  invest- 
ment costs  for  farmers  and  ranchers 
climbed  79  percent.  Annual  outlays  for 
fertilizers  increased  64  percent;  costs  of 
pesticides  and  insecticides  rose  20  per- 
cent; and  feed  costs  increased  33  per- 
cent. 

To  help  the  farmer  better  cope  with 
these  rising  costs  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation designed  to  increase  loan  limits 
on  the  FHA  operating  loan  program 
from  $5,000  to  $50,000.  This  will  help  this 
vital  FHA  loan  program  better  fulfill  the 
farm  credit  needs  of  more  small  farm 
and  ranch  operators.  In  addition,  I  have 
proposed  transferring  the  funding  of  the 
operating  loan  program  from  the  Federal 
budget  to  the  private  money  market. 
This  wiU  help  streamline  FHA  opera- 
tions and  it  will  save  the  taxpayer  ap- 
proximately $275  million  a  year  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

I  was  most  gratified  that  45  of  my  col- 
leagues cosponsored  these  proposals 
when  I  reintroduced  them  February  25. 
My  colleagues  who  Joined  with  me  in 
this  endeavor  are: 

Bin.  Alsxandeh  of  Arkansas,  John  B. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mark  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Ray  Blanton  of  Tennes- 
see, Jack  Brinkley  of  Georgia.  Garry 


Brown  of  Michigan,  James  T.  Broyhill 
of  North  Carolina,  Tim  Lee  Carter  of 
Kentucky,  William  L.  Dickinson  of  Ala- 
bama, William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn  of 
South  Carolina,  John  J.  Duncan  of  Ten- 
nessee, Marvin  L.  Esch  of  Michigan, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and 
Don  Fuqua  of  Florida. 

John  Paul  Hammerschmidt  of  Arkan- 
sas, Orval  Hansen  of  Idaho,  James  Har- 
vey of  Michigan,  James  F.  Hastings  of 
New  York,  John  E.  Hunt  of  New  Jersey, 
Albert  W.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier  of  Wisconsin, 
Earl  F.  Landgrebe  of  Indiana,  Norman 
P.  Lent  of  New  York,  Robert  McClory 
of  Illinois,  Jabies  a.  McClure  of  Idaho, 
John  J.  McFall  of  California,  James  R. 
Mann  of  South  Carolina,  and  Wiley 
Mayne  of  Iowa. 

Wilmer  (Vinegar  Bend)  Mizell  of 
North  CaroUna,  G.  V.  (Sonny)  Montgom- 
ery of  Mississippi,  John  T.  Myers  of 
Indiana,  Bill  Nickols  of  Alabama, 
Alexander  Pirnie  of  New  York,  David 
Pryor  of  Arkansas,  Tom  Railsback  of 
Illinois,  John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  Fred 
Schwencel  of  Iowa,  Keith  G.  Sebelius 
of  Kansas,  Garner  E.  Shriver  of  Kansas, 
Sam  Steiger  of  Arizona,  William  A. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Charles  Thone  of 
Nebraska,  William  C.  Wampler  of  Vir- 
ginia, John  Ware  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 

Helping  to  tfblster  farm  income,  how- 
ever, does  not  go  far  enough  when  laws 
such  as  our  present  inheritance  laws 
exist  which  cannibalize  as  Individual's 
estate.  Why  should  anyone  spend  his 
lifetime  striving  to  engage  in  productive 
work  and  to  save  and  invest  the  fruits  of 
his  labors  when  he  knows  that  upon  his 
death  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy,  will  make  every  at- 
tempt to  dilute  his  inheritance,  dissolve 
his  interests,  and  redistribute  his  wealth. 

That  such  state  of  affairs  has  been  tol- 
erated for  the  last  30  years  is  unthink- 
able. That  Congress  has  not  acted  to 
solve  this  problem  is  unjustifiable.  Thus, 
with  great  hopes  for  reform  of  our  ill- 
conceived  inheritance  tax  laws,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  to  reform  these 
laws  as  they  pertain  to  estates  involving 
small  farming,  small  ranching  and  small 
business  interests.  I  have  proposed  that 
the  executor  of  such  an  estate  should 
be  allowed  to  establish  the  estate  value 
for  inheritance  tajc  purposes  either  on 
the  basis  of  the  earning  power  of  the 
estate  as  evidenced  by  a  taxable  income 
measure  or  by  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  estate's  assets.  If  enacted,  this  law 
would  change  present  conditions  where- 
in an  estate  is  often  incorrectly  evalu- 
ated on  the  basis  of  speculative  land 
values  and  unrealistic  fair  market  values. 
In  essence,  allowing  tm  estate  to  be 
assessed  on  its  earning  capacity  enables 
small  business,  farms,  and  ranches  to 
be  kept  within  a  particular  family,  if  so 
desired.  This  would  preserve  a  valued 
way  of  life  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  individuals  who  under  present  laws  fall 
prey  to  the  ravages  of  excessive  and  un- 
justifiable tax  laws.  Moreover,  it  would 
give  people  new  incentive  to  work,  to  be 
productive  and  to  save  for  the  future 
and  their  posterity. 


As  regards  rural  poverty,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  although  nonmetropolitan 
America  has  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
population  coimted  It  has  one-half  of  its 
poverty  stricken.  This  means  that  almost 
14  million  poor  people  live  In  rural  areas 
As  we  are  all  well  aware,  poverty  and 
unemployment  go  hand  in  hand;  conse- 
quently, in  an  attempt  to  alleviate  rural 
poverty  and  to  provide  new  job  and  living 
opportunities  for  young  people  as  well  as 
older  persons  Interested  in  bettering 
themselves,  I  have  introduced  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  of  1971  and  the 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1971.  The 
Rural  Job  Act  would  give  tax  and  other 
incentives  to  provide  enterprises  up<ai 
their  relocating  in  rural  areas  and  work- 
ing with  individuals  and  groups  Inter- 
ested in  improving  the  quality  of  life  in 
their  communities.  The  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  bill  would  provide  tax  credits 
to  offset  part  of  the  expenses  businesses 
would  incur  in  establishing,  operating, 
and  maintaining  job  training  programs 
for  the  unemployed,  the  imderemployed, 
and  those  interested  in  career  advance- 
ment. 

In  my  view  giving  business  the  incen- 
tive to  relocate  in  rural  areas  and  estab- 
lish ongoing  job  training  programs  would 
have  four  primary  benefits:  First,  the 
amount  of  Government  involvement  in 
the  private  commercial  sector  would  be 
reduced;  second,  participating  businesses 
would  give  individuals  better  targeted 
training  than  is  now  common  among 
Federal  programs,  because  businesses 
usually  know  their  job  needs  better  than 
Government  officials  do;  third,  individ- 
uals would  receive  more  beneficial  assist- 
ance because  private  enterprise  would 
substitute  modem  management  tech- 
niques for  traditional  bureaucratic  prac- 
tices; and  finally,  with  more  people  on 
payrolls,  general  economic  activities 
would  be  increased,  welfare  costs  would 
be  reduced,  and  additional  tax  revenues 
would  be  generated. 

Rural  poverty  is  also  manifested  by 
the  state  of  rural  housing.  For  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  over  half  the  Nations 
substandard  housing  is  located  in  rural 
America.  The  state  of  rural  housing  af- 
fects more  than  poor  people,  it  affects 
many  middle-income  families  as  well,  for 
many  houses  of  the  nonpoor  lack  the 
amenities  which  we  commonly  associate 
with  the  affluent  society. 

To  strike  at  the  varied  problems  of 
rural  housing,  I  have  introduced  the 
Housing  Rights  Act  of  1971,  a  pre^osal 
which,  if  enacted,  would  suspend  local 
building  codes  and/or  union  agreements 
in  all  federally -financed  housing  projects. 
The  need  for  such  a  measure  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  in  many  rural  communities 
outdated  local  building  codes  often  frus- 
trate the  attempts  on  the  part  of  con- 
tractors to  utilize  modem  technology  in 
home  construction.  The  same  condition 
Is  also  created  by  many  local  union  con- 
tracts. They  prohibit  contractors  from 
employing  such  cost  saving  building 
techniques  as  prefabricated  housing 
parts,  and  modular  construction. 

It  could  be  argued  that  these  obstacles 
would  be  tolerable  if  there  were  not  really 
pressing  housing  needs  in  rural  America, 
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but  the  facts  proclaim  reality  to  be 
otherwise.  If  this  Nation  is  to  meet  its 
housing  needs  in  the  coming  decade,  26 
niillion  new  units  need  to  be  constructed; 
and  of  these,  6  million  should  be  suitable 
for  low-  and  middle-income  families. 
Based  on  historical  experience  In  the 
housing  Industry,  it  is  unlikely  these 
goals  will  be  met,  because  in  the  last  dec- 
ade the  average  annual  rate  of  housing 
construction  was  less  than  1.5  million. 
Contrast  this  with  the  more  than  2  mil- 
lion new  units  which  need  to  be  erected 
each  year  during  the  1970's  if  the  26  mil- 
lion mark  Is  to  be  attained.  Moreover,  as 
regards  the  6  million  units  needed  for 
low-  and  middle-income  famiUes,  the 
impossibility  of  attaining  this  goal  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  only  938,000 
publicly  assisted  dwellings  have  been 
built  since  the  beginning  of  the  Federal 
housing  program  in  1949. 

The  Housing  Rights  Act  of  1971  will 
enable  tax  dollars  to  be  allocated  to  full- 
est advantage  in  the  housing  area.  By 
permitting  outdated  local  building  codes 
and  restrictive  local  union  agreements 
to  be  bypassed  on  federally  assisted  hous- 
ing projects  the  housing  needs  of  the 
American  people  will  be  well  served. 

Finally,  as  regard  rural  education 
problems  rural  education  will  be  revital- 
ized if  more  money  is  effectively  chan- 
neled into  rural  school  systems  and  more 
individuals  are  provided  with  greater 
educational  opportunities.  Two  bills  I 
have  introduced  would  free  up  individual 
resources  for  educational  purposes;  the 
first  would  establish  tax  credits  for  high- 
er education  and  vocational  training  ex- 
penses. The  second  would  establish  a 
federally  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram designed  to  help  children  of  low- 
and  middle-income  families  pursue  high- 
er educational  and  vocational  training 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize two  things:  First,  these  are  but 
the  beginnings  of  my  efforts  to  help  re- 
shape and  revitalize  the  future  of  rural 
.\merica.  I  will  be  making  further  pro- 
posals in  coming  months.  Second,  my 
proposals  taken  either  singly  or  together 
do  not  constitute  the  last  word  on  any 
of  these  areas.  Thus,  I  welcome  any  sug- 
gestions as  to  improvements  or  changes, 
and  I  am  examining  all  the  other  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made  in  this  gen- 
eral area  with  great  interest. 

Solving  the  problems  of  rural  America 
is  a  nonpolitlcal  and  nonpartisan  mat- 
ter. It  is  a  cause  that  in  the  years  ahead 
will  demand  the  best  each  of  us  has  to 
offer. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  timely  and  pertinent 
remarks. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Se- 
belius), for  taking  this  time  to  point 
out  the  problems  of  the  farm  family  and 
particularly  the  familyrslzed  fanner. 


I  represent  an  area  made  up  to  a  great 
extent  of  family-sized  fanners.  It  is  a 
dry  land  farming  area.  We  have  no  ir- 
rigation, so  we  are  subjected  to  the  whims 
of  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  changed  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  last  year  and  it  is  in  effect  now. 
I  voted  for  it  because  it  was  the  best  we 
could  get.  However,  we  made  one  serious 
mistake.  The  administration  program 
substitutes  subsidy  on  actual  production 
for  "takeout"  8u:reage  payments.  When 
we  fail  to  make  a  crop  my  farmers  will 
get  nothing  when  they  need  ASC  pay- 
ments most.  The  manner  in  which  the 
law  worked  for  some  10  years,  at  least 
they  had  their  set-aside  acreage  pay- 
ments on  which  they  could  survive  to 
plant  again.  This  way  they  have  nothing. 
It  is  causing  many  more  of  my  people 
to  give  up  farming  at  a  time  when  we 
need  to  keep  more  people  on  the  farm. 
However,  we  are  driving  them  away  from 
the  farm. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportu- 
nity to  join  with  these  gentlemen  in 
pointing  out  the  difficulties  that  our 
farming  people  face. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  JCAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith),  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius),  and  the  others 
of  our  colleagues  who  have  taken  part 
in  this  debate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
that  this  country  started  pajring  a  little 
bit  more  attention  to  the  problems  of 
rural  America  and  to  the  problems  of  the 
ranchers  and  the  farmers. 

The  agribusiness,  as  has  been  said  here 
before,  is  the  largest  single  contributor 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  States  to- 
day. But  it  is  lamentable  that  agricul- 
ture's and  rural  America's  problems  have 
been  shoved  gradually  into  the  back- 
ground. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  said  awhile  ago,  this  Is  one 
united  nation,  and  certainly  we  ought  to 
give  equal  emphasis  to  the  problems  of 
all  of  this  Nation.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  now  live  in  urban  areas.  This  is 
where  a  tremendous  number  of  the  prob- 
lems exist.  We  ought  to  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  rightfully  so,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
to  forget  rural  America,  because  the  peo- 
ple there  are  also  contributing  their 
part;  that  part  of  the  Nation  Is  con- 
tributing to  the  overall  problems  of  both 
the  cities  and  the  rural  areas. 

For  instance,  the  outmigratlons  which 
we  have  had  from  the  rural  areas  Into 
the  urban  areas,  have  brought  about  se- 
rious school  problems,  sewer  and  water 
problems,  pollution  problems,  health 
problems,  and  a  greater  Incidence  of 
crime.  All  of  these  problems  we  are  di- 
recting our  attention  to  now  have  been 
caused  by  this  outmigration.  At  the  same 
time,  the  very  same  people  who  leave  the 
rural  areas  and  create  these  problems  in 


our  cities,  create  problems  in  the  areas 
they  leave.  When  they  leave,  population 
decreases  and  therefore  the  tax  base  de- 
creases. You  have  less  services  and  less 
revenue  while  the  demand  for  those  serv- 
ices continues. 

In  the  field  of  education,  I  believe  that 
the  rural  schools  do  a  good  job. 

But  when  those  children  leave  and  go 
to  college  they  will  not  come  back,  be- 
cause there  is  no  job  opportvmity,  no  rec- 
reation, nothing  to  keep  them  there. 

Coming  down  specifically  to  our  prob- 
lem of  agriculture,  ranching,  and  farm- 
ing, I  dare  say  that  the  prices  that  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  are  getting  for 
their  products  today  are  slightly  more, 
but  just  slightly  more,  than  they  were 
15  years  ago  while  the  cost  of  producing 
that  article  of  food  or  material  has  risen 
tremendously.  Labor,  costs  have  gone  up, 
the  costs  of  petroleum  products,  farm 
machinery,  seed,  fertilizer,  ail  have  gone 
up,  and  yet  the  farmer  and  the  rancher 
have  had  to  take  the  brunt  of  the  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living  without  any 
commensurate  increases  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  It  Is  time  that 
we  direct  our  specific  attention  to  solving 
the  rural  problems  because  if  we  solve 
the  rural  problems,  I  think  we  have  made 
important  progress  in  solving  some  im- 
portant problems  in  the  urban  areas. 

Again  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  and  my  other  col- 
leagues, for  having  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  I  hope 
we  can  move  forward  from  here  and  re- 
ally improve  the  backbone  of  this  coun- 
try, which  is  rural  America. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  has  pre- 
sented the  situation  concisely  and  truly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  like  to  join  my  colleague  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mklchkr)  ;  also  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Sebelius),  and  the  other  Members  who 
have  spoken  here  today.  In  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  to  this  coimtry,  and 
reaUy  to  even  the  whole  world.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  that  not  only 
is  it  the  importance  of  agriculture  that 
is  involved,  but  it  is  the  many  problems 
it  brings  to  the  people  who  are  in  the 
agricultural  field.  In  my  own  State  the 
main  source  of  income  is  from  agricul- 
ture. The  dominant  economic  force  in 
Mississippi  is  agriculture,  and  in  my  dis- 
trict the  majority  of  the  people  I  repre- 
sent work  in  agriculture  or  agriculture 
related  industries. 

I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  to  our 
farm  families  and  ranchers,  since  I  had 
the  honor  and  privilege  of  serving  with 
the  gentleman  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  during  the  91st  Congress. 

I  had  the  oMJortunlty  to  read  a  copy 
of  the  gentleman's  remarks,  and  also  to 
listen  to  them  as  he  presented  them  to- 
day. I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
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gentleman  on  his  prepared  remarks 
where  on  page  3  he  points  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  1970,  «w:cordlng  to  these 
statistics  available  in  the  President's 
economic  report,  we  produced  30  percent 
more  food  and  the  farmers  were  paid 
$800  million  less  for  producing  it  than 
in  1950,  20  years  before. 

These  figures  are  almost  unbelievable, 
but  they  are  true.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  pointing  out  such  glaring 
inequities  that  have  happened  in  the  last 
20  years  to  the  farmers  of  this  country. 
Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giv- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  participate 
in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  MoNTGOMKRY),  and  I  want 
to  inform  him  that  we  will  miss  him 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  to,  of  course,  wish  him  all  success 
on  his  new  appointment  to  the  Commit- 
tee {«i  Armed  Services. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Denholm)  . 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  and  all 
citizens  that  are  Interested  in  the  future 
of  America,  there  is  one  fact  that  can  be 
recognized  when  we  speak  to  this  issue 
of  agriculture  in  this  country,  and  one 
fact  that  Is  undisputed  by  anybody,  and 
that  is  that  agriculture  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle Industry  in  the  United  States.  It  also 
happens  to  be  the  largest  single  Industry 
in  my  State,  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
the  State  of  the  home  of  the  Shrine  of 
Democracy,  and  yet  it  is  presently  the 
most  neglected  industry  of  all  industries 
of  this  great  country. 

It  now  appears  that  the  farm  policy 
issues  of  the  1970's  will  be  shaped  in 
large  part  not  by  the  fanning  community 
but  by  nonf  arm  people. 

We  will  spend  much  of  our  time  react- 
ing to  issues  initiated  by  others  when  we 
should  be  initiating  actions  of  our  own. 
The  issue  is  clear.  The  farm  commu- 
nity and  interested  groups  must  either 
lead — or  be  led.  Some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  declining  farm  influence  over  farm 
policy  matters  are  these: 
First.  The  declining  farm  population. 
Second.  The  general  unpopularity  of 
large  payments  to  a  limited  number  of 
corporate    and    large    farm    operating 
interests. 

Third.  The  growing  public  concern 
over  long -neglected  minority  groups;  and 
Fourth.  A  certain  public  weariness 
with  the  issues  of  commodity  programs 
such  as  the  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grain 
program  pajnnents. 

For  almost  35  years  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  "toyed"  with 
various  programs  of  price  supports  and 
production  controls  of  numerous  com- 
modities in  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the 
economy  of  the  oldest  and  most  essential 
industry  of  America — agriculture. 

While  American  agriculture,  as  an  in- 
dustry, has  always  and  is  now  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  highest  quality  and  the 
greatest  quantity  of  food  and  fiber  of  anv 
nation  in  all  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
we  ironically  now  find  the  industry  on 
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a  1910-14  parity  basis  barometer  in  equal 
economic  status  of  the  depression  of  35 
years  ago. 

This  is  unacceptable  and  I  submit  that 
we  can  do  better. 

At  this  hour  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  meeting  with  people  in 
the  heartland  of  America  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  with 
the  people  of  the  heartland  is  said  to  be 
the  high  interest  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration in  rural  community  development. 
I  submit  that  that  Interest  could  begin 
by  raising  the  support  prices  for  the 
basic  commodities  that  farmers  depend 
upon  to  operate  their  businesses  on  the 
land. 

There  is  now  and  there  will  be  much 
rhetoric.  What  we  need  is  action.  The 
constant  cost-price  squeeze  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  farms  and  the  ranches  must 
be  reversed.  By  all  acceptable  standards 
of  reason  and  of  justice  and  of  economic 
equity,  the  present  deficiencies  of  the  in- 
come structure  for  the  people  who  till 
the  soil  for  a  living  is  unacceptable.  This 
standard  of  depression  is  unacceptable 
to  the  people  involved  and  is  unaccept- 
able to  agriculture  as  an  Industry,  and 
certainly  unacceptable  to  a  nation  such 
as  America.  It  is  unacceptable  for  we, 
the  people,  of  a  mighty  country.  If  it  Is 
permitted  to  exist,  a  depressed  agricul- 
tiu-al  economy  will  ultimately  influence 
the  further  malawljustment  of  population 
and  resources  and  the  wealth  of  this 
great  country. 

This  administration,  the  Members  of 
this  House,  and  the  people,  the  commit- 
tees and  the  career  personnel  of  Govern- 
ment must  recognize  that  "nuts  and 
bolts"  legislation  of  the  past  has  not 
solved  the  problem.  If  it  did,  we  would 
not  be  here  talking  about  it  today. 

We  should  recognize  that  "nuts  and 
bolts"  legislation  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  the  future. 

I  will  vote  for  rural  housing  programs 
and  I  will  vote  for  niral  medical  health 
care  programs  smd  I  will  support  and 
hope  that  we  get  more  appropriations 
for  rural  community  development,  for 
communications,  and  all  of  these  pro- 
grams. But,  I  ask  of  you,  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, what  does  such  like  and  similar 
legislation  do  in  support  of  commodity 
prices — the  price  of  hogs?  That  is  the 
problem.  When  we  establish  a  base  plan 
for  agriculture  that  will  provide  farmers 
a  fair  and  equitable  share  of  the  great 
wealth  of  this  country,  we  will  then  find 
that  they  are  capable  of  paying  their 
own  hospital  bills  and  of  building  their 
own  houses. 

The  people  of  America  have  not  lost 
s^-lnitiative  and  the  people  on  the 
farms  and  ranches  still  believe  in  the 
concept  that  "this  is  the  house  that  Jack 
built" — and  that  it  was  a  good  one. 

It  Is  time  that  some  of  us  in  Congress 
recognize  that  concept.  I  think  It  is  time 
for  a  base  plan  for  agriculture.  I  think 
we  must  realize,  as  adult  people,  elected 
to  this*House  of  the  people,  that  a  base 
plan  for  agriculture  ought  to  be  based 
upon  people,  based  upon  production — 
particularly  so  when  we  have  people  go- 
ing to  bed  in  this  country  suffering  from 
malnutrition  and  a  third  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  hungry. 


In  Isaiah  it  is  written,  if  I  may  para- 
phrase  the  words,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  spread  the  bread  among  the  poor  and 
to  shelter  and  comfort  the  homeless. 

I  subscribe  to  a  philosophy  that  we 
ought  to  prepare  a  base  plan  for  agri- 
culture that  would  be  good  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  we  ought  to  stop  paying 
people  for  doing  nothing  and  creating 
a  scarcity,  when  people  cannot  afford  to 
buy  what  we  now  produce  at  present 
prices. 

With  all  the  knowledge  that  is  seated 
In  this  great  House  of  the  people  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  develop  that  kind  of 
a  program. 

I  will  propose  a  basic  four-point  pro- 
gram for  agriculture.  I  intend  to  pre- 
sent   it    in    this    session    of    the    Con- 
gress. I  contend  that,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  write  a  program  based  on  bush- 
els, bins,  and  acres,  it  ought  to  be  a 
program  based  on  production  and  people. 
We    did    not    write    a    minimum-wage 
law  for  the  people  of  this  country  based 
on  nuts,  bolts,  and  wheels.  Yet  when 
we  tried  to  tell  the  American  farm  peo- 
ple and  the  people  of  rural  America  that 
we  would  write  a  program  to  stabilize 
their  income,  we  based  it  on  bins,  bushels, 
and  acres.  I  submit  that  In  35  years  It 
has  not  worked.  Agriculture  as  an  indus- 
try Is  worse  off  today  than  it  was  In  the 
mld-1930's.  with  the  parity  raUo— the 
debt  ratio — the  return  on  Investment,  no 
matter  how  you  measure  it.  I  suggest  that 
we  seek  a  new  economic  base  plan  for 
agriculture.  This  country  and  the  people 
in  agriculture  are  ripe  for  a  departure 
from  the  traditional  agricultural  policies 
and  programs  of  the  past. 

I  suggest  that  a  base  plan  for  agricul- 
ture should  be  established  with  a  100- 
percent  parity  payment  directly  to  each 
farm  family  on  the  first  $15,000  of  their 
annual  gross  sales,  that  Is  to  say,  we 
would  provide  for  a  direct  payment  to 
producers  equal  to  the  difference  between 
market  price  and  parity  on  the  first 
$15,000  of  the  gross  aimual  income  of 
each  farm  family  imlt.  I  am  not  talking 
about  a  family-sized  farm.  I  am  talking 
about  farm  families,  and  they  can  be  de- 
fined as  a  matter  of  law  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  Nobody  has  been  able  to  define  a 
family-sized  farm.  Nobody  can.  The  ob- 
jectives of  a  soimd  economy  for  agricul- 
ture must  be  based  on  the  farm  family 
as  an  economic  unit.  The  farm  family  is 
an  essential  basic  unit  to  the  structure  of 
a  strong,  economic,  political,  and  social 
foundation  of  our  system. 

There  ought  to  be  a  provision  in  the 
original  law  by  which  the  amount  of 
the  parity  payment  benefit  to  producers 
could  be  carried  back  2  years  and  car- 
ried forward  3  years  to  allow  for  over- 
production or  underproduction  in  any 
one  year  and  thereby  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers could  begin  to  Insure  against  the  haz- 
ards and  elements  of  the  Industry. 

Second,  and  in  addition  to  the  $15.- 
000  parity  base-plan  which  Is  conceived 
In  the  interest  of  people  and  produc- 
tion— beneficial  to  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers alike— each  farm  family  should 
have  an  opportunity  through  Incentive 
payment  programs  to  earn  a  maximum 
of  $3,000  per  year  through  approved  pro- 
grams of  land  and  water  conservation. 
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the  preservation  of  wildlife  habitat,  and 
the  development  of  rural  recreation  fa- 
cilities. The  law  should  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  coordinate  the  maximum 
cooperative  effort  to  farm  families  to 
earn  a  total  of  $3,000  each  year  with 
emphasis  on  the  farmstead  and  also  in 
approved  area  or  regional  work  incentive 
projects.  This  would  constitute  a  mean- 
ingful base-plan  for  agriculture. 

Third,  we  should  renew  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  concept  benefits  for 
homestead  improvements  at  a  level  high 
enough  to  encourage  homeowners  and 
farmers  to  build,  maintain,  and  repair 
their  respective  homes  and  we  could  then 
start  to  rebuild  rural  America. 

We  have  pursued  programs  of  destruc- 
tion long  enough.  Let  us  pursue  positive 
progranis  of  reconstruction.  There  is  no 
valid  reason  that  every  farm  in  America 
can  not  be  like  a  garden  and  every  home 
as  "a  man's  castle." 

A  homestead  is  generally  defined  as  a 
matter  of  applicable  law  in  rural  and 
urban  America.  Let  us  paint,  fix  up,  and 
clean  up — it  Is  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  tax  base  of  political  subdivi- 
sions of  government.  It  is  good  for  our 
people.  It  is  good  for  our  communities — 
it  is  good  for  our  country.  Let  us  begin. 

Fourth,  a  sound  base-plan  for  agri- 
culture must  include  adequate  credit 
policies  of  sufficient  terms  and  at  a  mini- 
mal interest  rate  level  to  sustain  rural 
families  in  times  of  need. 

I  propose  a  full-insured  monetary 
credit  policy  of  at  least  a  40-year  term 
at  a  level  rate  of  interest  to  the  borrower 
not  in  excess  of  4  percent  per  aimum  on 
•^  the  remaining  unpaid  balance  from  time 
to  time  due.  Such  a  credit  policy  would 
recognize  the  banks  as  the  economic 
nerve  centers  of  each  community.  Pres- 
ently, the  essential  requirements  of  na- 
tional monetary  policy  cause  the  banking 
industry  to  invest  billions  of  dollars  in 
Government  securities  to  meet  secondary 
requirements  of  fiscal  responsibility.  Es- 
sentially, all  such  funds  belong  to  the 
people  as  depositors  thereof.  It  is  a  para- 
doxical dilemma  to  pursue  Government 
requirements  that  cause  the  funds  of  the 
people  to  fiow  or  tend  to  substantially 
flow  to  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
administered  back  to  the  people  through 
a  complexity  of  bureaucracies  by  acts  of 
this  Congress.  We  need  a  new  approach 
to  sound  fiscal  policy. 

I  recommend  a  40-year,  4-percent  loan 
program  that  first,  provides  the  level  rate 
of  Interest  at  4  percent  to  be  paid  by  the 
borrower;  second,  provides  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  level  rate  of  interest 
and  the  money  market  rate  of  interest — 
but  not  less  than  2  percent — be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  banks  for  administration 
and  supervision  of  the  credit  and  loan 
finance  program. 

The  Federal  Government  should  be 
the  guarantor  of  the  loans  to  100  percent 
of  value  on  the  principal  balance  for 
the  full  term  and  the  funding  of  the 
loans  should  be  provided  from  the  de- 
posits of  the  people  and  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy. 

The  result  of  a  new  approach  to  such 
»  credit  plan  for  long-term,  low-cost 
financing  would  be  a  direct  savings  to 
the  borrower  for  a  term  that  would  se- 


cure against  cycles  of  economic  change: 
second,  a  savings  to  the  Government  be- 
cause of  the  efficiency  and  interest  of 
bank-supervised  acquisition  and  oper- 
ating loans  would  be  at  a  less  cost  dif- 
ference than  presently  paid  on  Govern- 
ment securities;  third,  it  would  consti- 
stitute  a  more  sound  fiscal  credit  policy 
than  Government  securities — Federsd 
Government  paper  backed  100  percent  to 
face  value — because  the  loans  guaranteed 
to  100  percent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  become  secured  by  "black- 
acre"  and  the  notes  in  promise  of  pay- 
ment would  thereby  become  negotiable  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 

Today,  Government  is  pursuing  a  policy 
by  which  bankers  and  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  buy  bonds — invest  in 
Government  securities  which  constitute 
only  Government  paper  backed  100  per- 
cent by  the  Federal  Government — the 
Government  then  creates  more  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  the  Congress  is  ex- 
pected to  appropriate  more  funds  to  pur- 
sue a  "roimd  robin"  system  of  policies 
and  programs  that  impose  a  greater  and 
greater  burden  of  debt  to  borrowers  in 
the  industry  of  agriculture  and  related 
businesses  throughout  the  country. 

Some  call  the  policies  of  the  past  right 
and  reasonable.  I  call  such  programs 
nonsense.  We  are  destined  on  a  course 
that  will  not  work  and  has  not  worked 
and  we  endanger  our  whole  future  if  we 
continue  to  pursue  it. 

I  submit  that  we  need  a  40-year  4-per- 
cent financing  program  whereby  Gov- 
ernment enters  into  a  partnership  with 
the  people  and  recognizes  that  the  local 
bank  is  the  nerve  center  of  the  com- 
munity. We  need  a  new  credit  system  of 
equal  economic  opportunity  for  rural  and 
urban  people  alike. 

In  essence,  this  is  the  kind  of  program 
I  want  to  present  duriiig  this  session  of 
Congress  and  the  program  for  which  I 
shall  seek  the  counsel  smd  cooperation  of 
my  colleagues. 

Today  I  commend  those  people  who 
significantly  have  chosen  this  1st  day 
of  March  for  this  discussion,  this  day 
when  there  is  a  touch  of  spring  in  the 
air,  and  when  the  farmer  and  the  people 
of  nu-al  America  turn  again  their  atten- 
tion and  energy  to  the  tilling,  sowing, 
and  toiling  of  the  soil. 

We  here  in  the  House  of  the  people 
must  rededicate  ourselves  to  bringing  to 
the  people  of  the  rural  areas  true  eco- 
nomic equity  and  a  fair,  honest,  and  true 
return  for  their  efforts,  investments,  and 
labor  as  citizens  of  this  great  country. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana  for 
yielding  and  I  commend  him  and  his 
colleagues  for  their  great  effort  today  in 
the  interest  of  all  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota,  for  his 
pertinent  remarks. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Montana,  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  for  taking  the  time  today 
and  obtaining  the  special  orders  so  we 
may  focus  attention  upon  a  major  oc- 
cupation of  our  country,  the  agriculture 
of  our  Nation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  add  my 
remarks  to  those  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  an  effort  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  on  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  agricultural  community  of  this 
Nation.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  theirs  in  a  plea  for  overall  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  the  farmer,  and 
to  tell  you  some  important  facts  about 
the  history  smd  current  status  of  the  ag- 
ricultural Industry  in  Alaska. 

For  those  of  you  who  do  not  yet  know 
Alaska  well,  it  could  come  as  a  surprise 
that  there  is  any  farming  at  all.  Others 
of  you  may  be  familiar  with  the  giant 
lettuce,  beets,  turnips,  and  other  produce 
that  so  often  characterize  the  benefits  of 
Alaska's  24  hours  of  sunlight  during  the 
growing  season.  These  magnificent  farm 
products  do  indeed  grow  in  Alaska  but 
they  are  only  a  part  of  the  story  of 
Alaska  agriculture. 

For  many  years  following  the  Alaska 
purchase  in  1867,  many  believed  that 
Alaska  could  not  support  an  agricultural 
Industry.  Yet  as  early  as  1900,  a  farming 
area  was  established  in  the  Tanana  Val- 
ley near  Fairbanks,  and  continuous 
farming  began  in  1914  in  the  beautiful 
Matanuska  Valley  near  Anchorage.  A 
third  area  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  has 
also  been  farmed  for  some  time.  These 
three  areas,  particularly  the  Matanuska 
Valley,  constitute  the  agricultural  cen- 
ters of  Alaska. 

The  major  crops  of  these  areas  are 
potatoes,  lettuce,  cabbage,  carrots,  and 
other  fresh  vegetables.  In  addition, 
sheep,  poultry,  cattle,  and  hog  farming 
are  done  in  these  areas,  as  well  as  a 
rather  substantial  dairy  industry  in  the 
Matanuska  Valley.  In  other  areas  of  the 
State,  reindeer  are  raised  for  market, 
and  constitute  a  promising  Industry  for 
the  future. 

Life  in  t^ese  areas  centers  around  the 
tigricultural  community.  The  University 
of  Alaska  maintains  an  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  and  training  farm  near 
Palmer,  a  lovely  small  town  in  the  Mata- 
nuska Valley.  Each  summer.  Palmer 
hosts  the  Alaska  State  Fair,  an  event 
having  all  the  color  and  excitement  of 
State  fairs  all  over  the  coimtry. 

As  you  can  see,  the  scale  may  be 
slightly  smaller,  but  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  Alaska  consists  of  all  the  ele- 
ments which  made  this  industry  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. It  is  no  different  in  Alaska,  as  our 
farm  community  is  an  important  part 
of  our  Alaskan  life  and  economy.  In  sim- 
ple terms,  I  am  extremely  proud  of  It  all. 

Although  it  is  my  pleasure  to  tell  you 
this  story  of  Alaskan  agriculture,  there 
is  a  far  more  important  task  at  hand. 
This  is  the  task  of  addressing  ourselves 
to  the  critical  needs  of  the  American 
farmer,  and  I  thank  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
M«LCHER  of  Montana,  Mr.  SEBKLnxs  of 
Kansas,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  for  al- 
lowing me  to  add  my  thoughts  to  their 
efforts  in  this  task. 

In  many  ways,  the  Alaska  farming  In- 
dustry Is  that  of  the  Nation  in  a  mi- 
crocosm. The  problems  of  the  Matanuska 
Valley  farmer  are  those  of  the  farmer  in 
Montana,  Kansas,  Iowa,  or  any  other 
State. 

Consimier  prices  are  rising  while  farm 
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prices  remain  shockingly  low;  few  young 
people  are  becoming  farmers;  interest 
rates  are  so  high  that  new  capital  in- 
vestments are  impossible;  rural  health 
and  housing  services  are  lagging  behind ; 
and  the  pinch  of  continued  inflation  is 
being  felt  first  in  our  farm  households. 
It  is  a  sorry  picture  at  this  date  for  our 
farmers,  and  remedial  action  is  essential. 

Let  me  add  a  few  of  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  the  Alaskan  farmer  to  this  story. 

Traditionally,  agriculture  has  been  a 
stepchild  in  Alaska's  development.  Fi- 
nancial institutions  have  been  unwilling 
to  invest  in  what  they  consider  to  be  an 
ultra-high-risk  industry.  For  this  reason, 
either  Federal  encouragement  or  private 
investment  loans  are  essential  to  mod- 
ernize Alaska's  farms,  and  permit  new 
capital  investment  to  take  place.  Alaska 
is  a  harsh  environment  for  agriculture, 
and  the  farmer's  expenditures  for  equip- 
ment and  shelter  must  necessarily  be 
higher. 

Additional  programs  are  necessary  to 
undertake  agricultural  experimentation 
in  Alaska  to  develop  new  crops,  new 
strains  of  old  crops,  and  whole  new  agri- 
cultural areas.  The  experiment  station 
of  the  University  of  Alaska  has  done 
much,  but  needs  even  more  assistance. 

A  critical  need  Is  for  processing  and 
storage  facilities  in  the  farming  area. 
With  a  productive  growing  season  of 
from  100  to  120  days,  a  long  cold  season, 
and  major  transportation  dlfflciUties, 
et«;h  product  must  have  the  longest  pos- 
sible storage  and  shelf  life.  This  is  not 
possible  with  the  present  facilities  avail- 
able for  most  Alaska  products. 

Finally,  I  would  say  that  expanded 
educational  programs  and  incentives  for 
entering  the  agricultural  field  are  neces- 
sary. One  of  the  main  benefits  of  such 
incentives  wlU  be  the  bringing  of  greater 
amounts  of  Alaska's  unused  agricultural 
capacity  into  production.  I  believe  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  each  product  area  of 
agriculture,  only  between  1  and  5  percent 
of  the  available  useful  land  in  Alaska  is 
being  used  for  crops,  grazing,  or  other 
use. 

A  further  benefit  of  such  expanded  de- 
TClopment  might  well  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  economic  base  for  the  Native 
people  of  Alaska.  Already,  In  the  reindeer 
and  musk  ox  industries,  there  are  strong 
trends  to  support  this  hope  for  Native 
economic  development  in  the  agrlcul- 
tixralarea. 

These  problem  areas,  and  proposed 
solutions  are  but  a  part  of  the  needs  of 
Alaska's  agricultural  community.  The 
larger  needs  relating  to  farm  prices,  in- 
terest rates,  and  farm  services  tire  shared 
with  the  farmers  of  the  Nation,  and  I 
share  the  views  of  many  colleagues  who 
are  addressing  themselves  to  these  prob- 
lems today.  I  hope  that  I  have  given  you 
an  Insight  Into  the  agrlcultiutil  story  of 
Alaska,  and  I  join  you  in  seeking  a  better 
future  for  our  fanners. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  our  largest  State, 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska,  for  en- 
lightening us  on  this  subject. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  . 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 


pleasure  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  few  remarks  as  we  observe 
farm  day  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smfth)  ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Sebeltus),  for  organizing  this  special 
program  to  focus  attention  on  this  crlti- 
ral  subject  of  the  condition  of  American 
agriculture. 

It  Is  dlflBcult  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  our  discussion  here  today. 

The  creativity  and  independent  initia- 
tive of  the  American  farmer  continue  to 
be  the  basis  of  agricultural  stability  and 
productivity  for  the  future  and,  indeed, 
the  very  bedrock  of  a  sound  and  progres- 
sive economy  on  the  national  level. 

Yet,  these  facts  receive  decreasing  at- 
tention in  the  Congress  as  the  farmers' 
representation  diminishes,  are  ignored 
by  the  executive  branch,  and  are  simply 
unknown  or  unappreciated  by  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

However,  any  fair  review  of  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  American  farmer 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  farmer  not 
only  has  not  been  the  cause  of  the  rising 
spiral  of  prices  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  been  one  of  its  most  vulnerable 
victims. 

During  the  last  decade,  while  the  dis- 
posable income  of  the  average  American 
increased  by  more  than  50  percent,  the 
amount  of  tlie  average  American  budget 
devoted  to  food  consumption  decreased 
by  3  percent,  as  the  consumer  benefited 
from  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  produce 
more  eflBciently  at  lower  cost. 

But,  for  the  farmer,  the  price  of  mod- 
ernization was  oftentimes  insurmount- 
able. His  prcjduction  expenses  rose  from 
$26.4  billion  at  the  beginning  of  the  dec- 
ade to  almost  $38.5  billion  by  1969,  total 
farm  mortgage  debt  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  interest  rates  on  loans,  when 
available,  increased  almost  steadily. 

Moreover,  the  relationship  between  the 
prices  the  farmer  pays  and  those  he  re- 
ceives, or  the  parity  ratio,  dropped  to  the 
lowest  level  since  1933,  the  depth  of  the 
Great  Depression,  and  his  share  of  the 
consumer's  food  dollar  dropped  from  41 
cents  to  37  cents — 2  cents  below  his  1960 
share. 

Clearly,  it  is  the  farmer  who  is  sub- 
sidizing the  American  consiuner. 

But  beyond  the  diminishing  returns  on 
the  farm,  the  overall  neglect  of  the  con- 
dition of  rural  America  compounds  the 
stresses  encountered  by  the  farmer. 
Thirty -four  thousand  of  our  smaller 
communities  lack  modem  water  facilities 
and  44,000  do  not  have  adequate  sanita- 
tion facilities. 

By  whatever  yardstick  you  measure 
America's  housing  needs,  we  carmot 
escape  the  awareness  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  our  inadequate  housing  exists 
in  rural  America. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination and  planning  at  the  Federal 
level.  For  example,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  does  not  operate  effec- 
tively In  communities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  25,000. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
while  It  has  authority  to  operate  in  towns 


of  up  to  10,000  in  population,  generally 
follows  a  rule  of  thumb  of  5,500. 

Obviously,  thousands  of  rural  and 
small  towns  are  left  out  by  the  gap  be- 
tween these  two  agencies.  As  Prof.  Don 
Hadwigger,  from  my  own  State  of  Iowa 
has  pointed  out.  middle  rural  cities  and 
semi-isolated  urban  areas,  which  are 
the  fastest  growing  areas  and  the  most 
viable  at  this  time,  are  not  getting  their 
share  of  funds  for  development  because 
of  this  jurisdictional  gap. 

But  the  even  more  serious  part  of  the 
problem  is  how  little  is  being  done  to 
reverse  the  overall  neglect  of  the  farmer 
and  rural  America.  Substantive  action 
has  been  taken,  true,  over  the  last  2 
years,  but  the  counsel  of  rural  America 
has  not  been  sought,  and  their  interests 
have  been  ignored. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about  ad- 
ministration neglect  not  only  of  rural 
America  but  of  the  totality  of  domestic 
interests  as  well.  The  administration  has 
as  well  as  admitted  this  is  justified  criti- 
cism with  the  President's  announced  new 
attention  to  America's  well-being  at 
home. 

I  welcome  that  change.  But  now  that 
the  budgetary  intentions  of  the  admin- 
istration are  available  to  us,  now  that  we 
can  judge  the  administration  by  its  ac- 
tions rather  than  its  words,  it  is  time  to 
ask  what  is  In  the  new  expansionary 
budget  for  rural  America.  And  I  would 
submit  to  you  today  that  unless  the  Con- 
gress can  reverse  the  low  priority  given 
to  rural  America,  2  more  years  of  shame- 
ful neglect  are  in  prospect. 

Last  year,  the  President  requested  a 
mere  $24  million  for  rural  water  and 
sewer  grants.  Congress  increased  that 
amount  to  $100  million.  Now  the  admin- 
istration has  announced  it  will  spend  less 
than  half — $44  million — of  what  Con- 
gress appropriated. 

For  rural  water  and  sewer  loans.  Con- 
gress more  than  doubled  the  administra- 
tion's request  of  $40  million  last  year. 
But  the  administration  will  not  spend  $68 
million,  or  over  two-thirds  of  the  $98 
appropriated  by  Congress. 

And  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram, now  known  as  Reap,  has  been  ad- 
ministratively cut  by  $44.5  million,  al- 
most a  quarter  of  the  $195.5  million  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress.  The  admin- 
istration hopes  to  eliminate  the  special 
milk  program  completely. 

This  is  the  same  administraticn  which 
tried  to  cut  the  502  rural  housing  insured 
loan  program  for  fiscal  year  1971  from 
$1.4  billion  to  $946  million— and  only  re- 
stored the  ftmds  after  significant  con- 
gressional pressure  was  applied. 

And  this  is  the  same  administration 
whose  President  has  met  only  twice  with 
the  Rural  Affairs  CouncO,  compared  to 
19  meetings  with  the  Urban  Affairs 
Coimcil,  as  of  last  May,  who  has  yet  to 
deliver  even  one  message  to  Congress  on 
agriculture,  and  whose  1970  farm  bill 
was  not  supported  by  a  single  major 
farm  organization.  It  Is  one  thing  to  cut 
back  or  cancel  a  program  that  is  not 
working,  or  which  is  no  longer  necessary. 
But  to  give  up  on  the  very  ones  which 
have  proven  most  successful  in  meeting 
what  we  recognize  as  an  urgent  national 
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probleni — rural      development — is      the 
height  of  folly  and  irresponsibility. 

Had  the  administration  been  success- 
ful in  cutting  the  502  rural  housing  in- 
sured loan  program,  the  rural  housing 
program  would  have  been  closed  down 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  .so  far  as  more 
than  half  of  the  people  who  filed  appli- 
cations were  concerned,  and  would  have 
been  closed  down  completely  so  far  as 
any  new  applications  were  concerned. 

And  if  we  cannot  restore  the  cuts  in 
water  and  sewer  loans  and  grants,  about 
800  small  communities  will  have  to  post- 
pone their  development  of  adequate  wa- 
ter and  sewer  systems. 

After  waiting  for  2  years  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  implement  constructive 
rural  programs,  rural  America  has  been 
forced  to  recognize — 

That  its  voice  is  not  heard  in  the 
White  House. 

That  its  economic  plight  is  not  under- 
stood by  the  Administration. 

And  that  rural  areas  are  an  adminis- 
tration afterthought — ripe  for  a  short 
plane  trip  to  Iowa  to  reaffirm  2  years  of 
unfulfilled  promises. 

But  the  Iowa  electorate  is  too  smart 
to  be  fooled  by  such  an  obvious  roadshow 
of  snake  oiled  salesmanship.  We  await 
more  will,  not  more  words,  in  the  form  of 
a  concrete  program,  not  phantom  propa- 
ganda. For  meaningful  improvement  in 
the  general  welfare  of  rural  America  will 
be  achieved,  not  by  deceptive  lectures, 
but  only  by  determined  leadership. 

But  if  we  are  serious  about  our  de- 
sire to  reverse  this  trend  in  the  future, 
we  must  not  limit  ourselves  to  an  attack 
on  the  Administration,  however  justified 
that  attack  may  be. 

If  we  are  serious  in  our  concern  today, 
we  must  admit  that  the  only  alternative 
to  2  more  years  of  neglect  of  the  farmer 
is  a  reversal  of  this  pattern,  which  is 
initiated  right  in  the  Congress. 

But  we  too  are  going  to  need  more 
than  good  intentions  and  high  sound- 
ing rhetoric  if  we  are  to  achieve  that  end. 

For  while  in  the  1920's  there  were  251 
congressional  seats,  or  56  percent  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  could  be  iden- 
tified as  representing  the  farmer,  by  1960, 
that  representation  had  diminished  to 
12  percent.  And  in  1971,  a  mere  9  percent 
of  the  House  represents  substantial  seg- 
ments of  our  farming  population. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  we 
wiU  need  to  do  more  than  commiserate 
among  ourselves,  however  reinforcing 
that  may  be.  And  we  must  do  more  than 
discuss  problems  and  solutions  with  our 
farm  constituents  and  agriculturally 
oriented  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Rather  we  must  concentrate  on  mak- 
ing our  case  to  our  urban  colleagues  ana 
their  constituents,  without  whose  support 
the  best  designed  farm  program  will  sim- 
ply gather  dust  on  the  drawing  boards, 
rather  than  be  put  into  practice  on  the 
farms. 

This  is  why  I  have  carried  out  a  pro- 
gram for  the  past  6  years  to  bring  east- 
em  urban  Congressmen  to  visit  on  farms 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Iowa. 
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To  give  them  a  firsthand,  in-depth 
view  of  what  our  problems  and  needs  are 
and  to  demonstrate  the  interdependence 
of  our  national  economy  which  makes 
sound  agricultural  legislation  equally 
important  for  their  constituents  as  well. 
Moreover,  this  same  reasoning  applies 
in  reverse.  We  cannot  hope  to  get  the 
support  we  need  for  sound  agricultural 
and  rural  programs  unless  we  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  cities,  and 
support  progressive  solutions  to  urban 
problems  as  well. 

This  is  why  I  sponsored  a  nationwide 
program  with  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  designed  to  educate  Members  of 
Congress  from  rural  and  suburban  areas 
on  the  needs  of  the  inner  cities — so  that 
we  could  see  for  ourselves  the  conditions 
of  hard-core  and  youth  unemployment, 
welfare  costs  and  their  administration, 
transportation,  housing,  and  educational 
needs  of  the  ghetto  disadvantaged,  as 
well  as  the  functioning  of  police  and  cor- 
rections work. 

And  so  that  we  would  be  able  to  better 
explain  and  defend  our  votes  for  urban 
programs  to  our  rural  constituents. 

In  addition  to  fostering  an  under- 
standing of  the  particular  problems  of 
geographical  areas  of  our  country  among 
our  colleagues  and  constituents  familiar 
with  vastly  different  problems  and  needs, 
we  must  seek  a  national  understanding 
of  the  interdependence  of  the  economic 
sectors  of  our  society. 

Because  in  our  interdependent  society 
and  economy,  there  can  be  no  national 
progress  if  one  section  of  the  country  or 
segment  of  the  population  is  left  behind. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  find  the  answers 
to  the  problems  of  the  cities  until  we 
first  find  a  way  to  slow  the  movement  of 
people  to  them.  For  today,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  alarming  fact  that  70 
percent  of  our  people  are  jammed  into 
1  percent  of  our  land.  And  they  continue 
to  come,  from  the  countryside,  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  half  a  million  ?  year. 

If  we  are  to  reverse  this  trend  and 
stem  the  flow  to  our  already  congested 
and  overcrowded  cities,  it  is  abundanUy 
clear  that  the  solution  does  not  lie  in  the 
cities  alone. 

The  solution  can  only  be  found  if  we 
can  offer  an  attractive  alternative  to 
urban  life— to  realize  the  importance  of 
developing  rural  America— to  keep  our 
young  men  and  women— with  their  tal- 
ents, their  energies,  and  their  educa- 
tion—where they  are  and  where  they  can 
continue  the  vigorous  growth  and  de- 
velopment which  their  parents  and 
grandparents  started. 

Thus  it  is  essential  that  we  direct  our 
national  effort  to  the  critical  task  of 
restoring  the  balance  between  rural  and 
urban  America— so  that  we  can  offer 
to  our  children  and  theirs  the  opportu- 
nity to  choose,  between  the  best  of  both. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
40  percent  of  all  existing  government 
programs — in  education,  housing  man- 
power training,  community  assistance- 
can  directly  aid  in  rural  development 
And  we  must  see  to  It  that  the  fair  share 
does  go  to  these  areas.  In  the  interests 
of  rural  and  urban  America  alike. 
But,  we  must  go  further: 


First,  to  provide  an  adequate  income 
for  those  who  do  stay  cmi  the  farm. 

Second,  to  offer  job  opportunities  in 
smaller  communities  for  those  who  leave 
the  farm. 

Third,  to  develop  in  rural  areas  the 
services  and  facilities  which  will  make 
them  attractive  alternatives  to  the  cities. 

This  is  why  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion: 

To  provide  a  fair  farm  budget  system, 
to  prove  to  consumers  and  taxpayers  that 
64  percent  of  the  agriculture  budget 
goes  to  subsidize  them,  not  farmers; 

To  establish  long,-range  low  interest 
credit  for  young  men  to  invest  in  family 
farms; 

To  eliminate  tax  loopholes  for  corpo- 
rate farmers; 

And  to  insure  mandatory  advance 
feedgrains  pajTnents. 

In  the  next  few  weeks.  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing legislation  designed: 

To  serve  as  a  constructive  rural  com- 
pliment to  urban  renewal  programs, 
which  are  aimed  at  massive  metropoli- 
tan areas,  rather  than  patterned  to  the 
needs  of  our  smaller  towns. 

To  provide  the  opportunity  for  creative 
action  at  the  small  community  level.  In  a 
one-step  shopping  approach  which  would 
produce  a  minimum  of  administrative 
headaches  for  local  level  staff. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give 
Federal  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  local  initiative  in  three  major 
areas: 

First,  to  better  provide  for  the  living 
core  of  any  community— from  low  income 
housing,  nursing  homes  for  the  elderly, 
and  health  clinics  to  solid  waste  disposal 
and  sewer  and  water  systems. 

Second,  to  foster  the  improvement  and 
expansion  of  those  facilities  which  make 
a  community  a  rewarding  place  to  work 
and  raise  a  family— from  libraries  and 
community  centers  to  park  and  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Finally,  to  coordinate  and  expand 
existing  Federal  programs,  to  stimulate 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  small 
town  and  city  life,  by  historical  preser- 
vation and  architectural  renovation,  and 
including  such  significant  amenities  as 
sidewalks,  street  lights,  and  landscaping. 

We  will  accomplish  little  if  we  rivet 
our  domestic  resources  on  the  undoubted 
problems  of  crime,  urban  blight,  and 
inner  city  decay,  and  allow  those  gains, 
in  turn,  to  be  undercut  by  a  constant 
Influx  of  newcomers,  who  were  not  of- 
fered any  opportunities  in  the  rural  areas, 
a  paradox  already  painfully  apparent  in 
our  current  welfare  crisis. 

These  are  tasks  which  will  require  the 
combined  and  imaginative  efforts  of  all 
of  us.  I  would  suggest  that  what  we  lack 
is  not  the  knowledge,  not  the  resources, 
not  the  technical  skill  to  implement  this 
goal. 

What  is  needed  is  the  will  to  seek  and 
implement  the  solution — and  the  leader- 
ship to  motivate  that  will,  to  stimulate 
the  commitment  we  so  vitally  need.  That 
is  the  challenge  before  the  Congress. 
That  must  be  our  mandate  if  we  are  to 
truly  realize  the  fulness,  the  richness, 
and  the  diversity  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 
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Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  com- 
ments. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr. Roy). 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  for  yielding.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  my  distin- 
giiished  colleague  (Mr.  Sebelius)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  direct  my  re- 
marks not  only  to  the  economic  health 
and  viability  of  our  rural  communities 
but  also  to  the  aw>tual  physical  and  men- 
tal health  of  the  people  of  our  rural  com- 
munities. We  cannot  have  a  high  quality 
of  life  in  rural  America  without  quality 
health  care. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  true  health 
crisis  in  our  Nation  and  particularly  in 
our  rural  communities.  We  have  seen  two 
simultaneous  events  which  have  aggra- 
vated and  exacerbated  this  particular 
crisis.  One  is  the  increase  in  demand  for 
health  care,  which  has  come  about  be- 
cause of  great  expectations  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens  of  our  country.  These  are 
rightful  expectations,  in  that  we  have 
made  great  scientific  advances  in  health 
care. 

We  have  also  had  an  increased  ability 
and  an  increased  willingness  to  pay  for 
health  care,  and  we  have  had,  of  course, 
partial  health  programs  provided  by  the 
private  insurance  sector  and  partial 
health  programs  so  far  as  our  Govern- 
ment Is  concerned,  and  this  has  made 
the  ability  to  pay  greater  on  behalf  of  our 
citizens. 

Simultaneously  we  have  liad  an  de- 
crease in  the  supply  of  health  personnel 
and  of  health  facilities  available  for  the 
people  in  rural  aresis. 

We  have  about  140  doctors  per  100.000 
people  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but 
there  are  only  about  77  practicing  phy- 
sicians per  100,000  people  in  the  area  of 
northeast  Kansas  which  I  represent. 
Moreover,  the  average  age  of  the  doctors 
in  many  of  the  counties  is  over  60,  so 
this  which  is  an  acute  problem  at  the 
present  time  will  become  an  even  greater 
problem  in  the  future. 

Elspecially  I  wish  to  commend  the  great 
services  which  the  rural  doctors  and 
physicians  and  rural  nurses  and  other 
health  personnel  have  given  in  rural 
comimunities,  for  many  times  they  are 
on  call  24  hours  a  day  7  days  a  week. 

With  these  brief  remarks  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
(Mr.  Melcher)  and  the  other  gentlemen 
who  have  made  comments  today  about 
our  rural  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  belaboringly  obvious 
to  observe  that  the  farmer  is  an  im- 
portant person.  Each  of  us  has  his  own 
opinion  about  how  important  the  farmer 
is,  but  we  all  agree  that  he  is  important. 
Few  of  us  produce  any  food  anymore, 
but  most  of  us  consume  increasing 
amounts  of  food.  The  origin  of  our  food 
products  is  our  farms.  By  continuing  ad- 
vancement in  techniques  and  continuing 
application  of  scientific  knowledge,  each 
fanner  now  has  the  capacity  to  produce 
enough  food  for  hundreds  of  persons. 
The  rest  of  us  are  free  to  engage  in  other 


industries  to  produce  not  only  homes  and 
clothing,  but  also  better  medical  care, 
rapid  transportation,  and  entertainment 
and  facilities  for  recreation.  We  are 
freed  to  pursue  the  arts,  to  protect  our 
Nation,  to  explore  outer  space,  to  pursue 
higher  education,  and  if  believed  neces- 
sary and  proper,  to  wage  war. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  the  great 
civilization  of  antiquity  grew  up  in  the 
deltas  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile 
Rivers.  Here  man  first  learned  to  drain 
the  lands  and  to  grow  food  in  amounts 
sufiQcient  to  feed  others  than  himself. 
The  basic  strength  of  oiu*  Nation 
springs  from  our  soil.  The  wealth  of  our 
Nation  Is  our  land.  The  primary  worker 
in  any  society  is  the  producer  of  food. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  realize  in  some 
vague  way  that  the  farmer  is  impor- 
tant— we  must  realize  that  a  healthy, 
productive  agricultural  industry  is  the 
foimdation  of  our  natural  strength  and 
the  bellweather  of  our  economy. 

But  agriculture  Is  in  a  cnmch  In  1971. 
Like  most  of  our  dilemmas,  this  situa- 
tion has  not  occurred  just  this  week  or 
this  year,  but  has  evolved  over  decades. 
The  basic  problem  facing  agriculture 
today  is  that  it  is  one  of  our  most  highly 
regulated  industries.  Not  only  are  the 
prices  set  in  Washington,  but  to  a  great 
extent,  the  amounts  grown  and  the  places 
of  marketing  are  determined  by  the 
National  Congress.  The  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, long  believed  economic  principles, 
and  still  great  national  slogans,  are  oper- 
ative in  very  few  areas  of  agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  highly  regulated  be- 
cause food  production  is  too  important 
to  leave  to  chance,  and  because  our  farms 
have  the  potential  to  produce  several - 
fold  the  food  that  we  can  consume  in  this 
country.  Moreover,  there  is  no  self-regu- 
lation, no  self-imposed  marketing  quotas, 
and  industrywide  price  fixing  that  we 
see  in  many  of  our  industries.  It  is 
notable  that  nearly  all  of  our  industries 
and  professions  that  are  believed  by  so- 
ciety to  be  of  prime  importance  fall  to 
the  control  of  society  as  a  whole ;  that  it, 
governmental  control,  local.  State,  and 
Federal. 

But  there  are  several  things  that  we 
as  a  people,  and  we  sis  a  Congress,  must 
remember  about  this  great  industry. 

One  is  that  the  farmer  Is  often  owner, 
employer,  and  employee.  He  deserves  a 
reasonable  return  on  his  investment.  He 
deserves  a  reasonable  profit,  and  he  de- 
serves a  reasonable  wage  for  his  labor. 
Too  often  the  farmer  has  to  rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul.  He  could  not  exist,  and  cannot 
exist,  with  a  2  percent  or  less  return  on 
his  Investment.  He  could  not,  and  can- 
not, exist  with  little  profit,  or  sometimes 
a  loss  as  a  manager  of  a  business.  He 
could  not,  and  cannot,  exist  on  an  hourly 
wage  scale,  perhaps  half  that  of  the  av- 
erage wage  in  other  industries. 

Many  farmers,  as  a  result,  have  gone 
broke  and  left  the  farm.  I  cannot  shed  a 
tear  for  every  individual  who  has  left  the 
farm.  Many  have  continued  the  success 
of  their  forebearers,  but  in  other  lines  of 
endeavor.  Others  have  necessarily  left 
because  the  farm  is  no  longer  a  deposi- 
tory for  the  unskilled  or  less  motivated 


members  of  our  society.  But  darn  good 
farmers  have  gone  broke,  or  have  dimin- 
ished net  worth,  or  have  existed  only 
by  great  frugality.  In  an  era  of  prosperity 
and  plenty  for  the  balance  of  the  Nation. 
Many  farmers  continue  to  operate  as 
farmers  only  because  of  the  appreciation 
and/or  inflation  of  land  prices.  Others 
continue  because  of  their  excellence  as 
managers,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  increas- 
ing productivity.  Others  continue  because 
they  are  "free"  to  work  enough  hours 
even  at  a  calculated  low  hourly  wage, 
that  they  can  earn  a  living. 

FYankly,  I  do  not  foresee  in  the  near 
future  the  time  when  prices  and  regula- 
tions will  not  be  decided  by  the  people 
collectively,  that  is.  by  Government. 

But  our  people,  consumers  though  we 
all  be,  and  our  Government,  must  realize 
that  agriculture  is  first  among  our  in- 
dustries and  that  only  when  we  have  a 
healthy  agriculture  can  we  have  a 
healthy  economy  and  a  healthy  Nation. 
We  appear  to  have  lost  this  perspective 
and  the  farmer  has  not  shared  in  the 
recent  prosperity  of  our  Nation.  But  it 
appears  that  he  may  be  among  the  first 
to  share  in  any  and  all  recessions.  In  my 
view,  these  two  items  are  interrelated.  If 
agriculture  does  not  share  in  prosperity, 
if  this  basic  industry  is  not  at  all  times  a 
thriving,  progressive  industry  with  a  re- 
turn proportionate  to  its  productivity,  a 
national  recession  becomes  Increasingly 
probable. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  of  an  ultimate 
goal,  a  goal  not  for  only  oiu-  Nation,  but 
for  all  mankind.  That  goal  is  total  pro- 
duction as  long  as  there  are  those  any- 
where in  the  world  who  are  hungry. 

Our  farms  are  indeed  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg.  But  we  have  been 
troubled  by  too  many  golden  eggs — so 
we  are  seen  by  starving  people  in  this 
Nation  and  throughout  the  world  as 
either  limiting  the  number  of  golden  eggs 
laid,  or  stomping  on  some,  and /or  not — 
interminably — storing  these  eggs. 

The  solution  to  this  problem,  as  with 
many  of  our  paralleled  farm  programs, 
exist  not  on  the  farm,  but  in  the  halls  of 
many  national  governments.  We  must 
break  down  the  barriers  among  nations 
which  inhibit  world  trade. 

As  long  as  we  go  the  route  of  building 
trade  barriers  to  reward  the  political 
stand  of  special  Interest  groups,  we  will 
step  further  back  from  the  ultimate  goal 
of  feeding  all  hiunan  beings  throughout 
the  world,  and  we  will  necessarily  require 
larger  armies  to  protect  either  the  golden 
goose,  or  the  str>rehouse  of  golden  eg?s. 
And  this  may  be  eventually  counterpro- 
ductive to  the  point  of  extinction. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  Dr.  Roy  for 
bringing  these  points  to  our  attention.  It 
is  good  to  have  the  expert  advice  of  a 
physician  on  the  very  vital  role  of  agri- 
culture and  the  very  significant  problem 
with  respect  to  rural  health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  now  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  my  colleague  and  my 
neighbor  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Link>  . 
Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Melcher 
and  other  colleagues  who  have  arranged 
this  farm  forum  this  afternoon,  p.nd  my 
coUegues,  rural  America  is  In  trouble. 
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Parity,  a  yardstick  for  determining  how 
fanners  are  doing  economically,  dropped 
from  74  percent  in  1969  to  67  percent  at 
the  end  of  last  year — the  lowest  point 
since  the  great  depression. 

Symptomatic  of  what  Is  happening  in 
rural  America  Is  this  news  Item  from  the 
Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  Pioneer  of  February  10, 
1971. 

Unemployment  In  North  Dakota  Is  still  In- 
creasing, according  to  Martin  Oronvold,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Employment  Security 
bureau. 

The  national  average  dropped  two-tenths 
of  one  percent  after  reaching  a  10-year  high 
in  January,  but  North  Dakota  didn't  share  In 
the  decline. 

Last  month  alone  showed  4,071  new  claims 
for  unemployment  compensation,  Oronvold 
said.  This  represents  an  increase  of  31.9  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight  of  rural  Amer- 
ica also  is  stated  In  an  article  by  Doug- 
las E.  Kneeland  In  the  New  York  Times, 
datelined  McClusky,  N.  Dak.,  Febru- 
ary 13,  1971.  I  quote  from  pertinent  por- 
tions of  that  article: 

As  the  sprawling  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
East  and  West  struggle  with  the  miseries  of 
overcrowding,  the  vast  plains  of  the  Amer- 
ican midlands — from  Montana  and  the  Da- 
kotas  through  Texas — are  growing  more  deso- 
late. 

Weary  farmers  and  ranchers,  frvistrated 
village  dwellers  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  the 
educated  young  tsB  fleeing  the  lonely  prairies 
by  the  thousands. 

And  this  week  the  Census  Bureau,  largely 
reflecting  the  exodus,  reported  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  nation's  population  still  living 
in  such  rural  areas  fell  to  26.6  percent  last 
year  from  30.1  percent  in  1960  .  .  . 

But  what  one  wearied  village  business 
woman  called  the  "snowball  effect"  of  what 
used  to  seem  a  tolerable  drain  on  the  coun- 
tryside has  now  caused  an  almost  desperate 
situation  in  many  rural  areas,  especially  on 
the  plains  of  the  heartland.  As  more  people 
leave,  economic  survival  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult and  the  quality  of  life  harsher  for  those 
left  behind.  Hundreds  of  towns  are  dying. 
Some  are  already  dead  .  .  . 

McClusky  is  merely  sick.  Still  a  relatively 
busy  shopping  center  for  the  surrounding 
area,  it  has  seen  several  stores  close  as  the 
population  dwindles  .  .  . 

In  the  1970  census,  the  United  States 
showed  a  population  gain  of  about  14  {per- 
cent to  slightly  more  than  203  million.  But 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  each  lost 
a  bit  more  than  2  percent  of  their  Inhabit- 
ants, omy  West  Virginia,  plagued  by  Ap- 
palachian poverty.  Joined  them  in  the  down- 
ward trend. 

The  other  states  in  the  midlands,  most  of 
which  have  sizable  cities  to  absorb  some  of 
the  migration  from  the  countryside,  recorded 
increases.  Still,  their  rural  counties  almost 
Invariably  lost  people.  This  out-mlgration, 
most  observers  feel,  affects  far  more  than  the 
small  towns — like  McClvisky — that  It  leaves 
to  wither. 

THE    URBAN    PBOBLEM 

"Were  a  part  of  the  urban  problem," 
Keith  Burkholder,  Director  of  Planning  for 
North  Dakota,  said  in  an  interview  in  Bis- 
jnarck.  "Ii  we  send  fairly  weU-educated,  fair- 
ly well-motivated  people  to  urban  areas, 
they're  bound  to  displace  some  people  who 
»re   already   there   who   need   Jobs." 

But  whUe  they  sensed  the  irony  in  the 
steady  desertion  of  rural  areas  at  a  time 
When  most  of  the  nation  is  wringing  its 
hands  in  despair  over  such  problems  as  air 
pollution  and  overpopulation,  it  is  not  the 
"18  of  the  cities  that  trouble  officials,  busi- 


nessmen and  other  residents  in  states  such  as 
North  and  South  Dakota.  They  are  most 
concerned  about  the  problems  that  the  mi- 
gration has  left  in  and  around  towns  like 
McClusky. 

Set  amid  the  endless  wheat  fields,  65  miles 
northeast  of  Bismarck,  this  village  Is  the 
geographical  center  of  North  Dakota.  It  is 
also  the  seat  of  Sheridan  County,  which  was 
distinguished  by  having  the  fastest  rate  of 
population  loss  in  the  state  In  the  last  dec- 
ade (26.7  percent)  from  4350  to  3,232,  Mc- 
Clusky saw  its  own  population  drop  from 
751  to  664.  "McClusky  and  Sheridan  County 
are  not  unusual — particularly  on  the  plains. 
Of  the  total  of  728  counties  in  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  483 
lost  people. 

A    DROP   OF   420,000 

Few  remaining  in  the  depopulated  plains 
feel  that  either  Washington  or  the  rest  of 
the  nation  are  much  troubled  by  their 
plight.  But  in  these  eight  states,  there  are 
more  than  5.6  million  people,  a  drop  of 
420.000  in  the  last  decade,  living  In  what  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  defines  as  rural  areas — 
on  farms  or  ranches  or  in  towns  of  less 
than   2,5(X). 

In  figures  released  in  Washington  this  week, 
the  bureau  noted  that  the  nation  was  made 
up  of  149.3  million  urban  and  53.6  million 
rural  residents.  This  is  a  massive  shift  from 
the  balance  in  1920,  when  the  country  con- 
sisted of  54  million  urban  and  51.5  million 
rural  residents,  but  it  stlU  indlctes  that  a  siz- 
able number  of  Americans  are  faced  with 
problems  considerably  different  from  those 
usually  associated  with  the  last  third  of 
the  20th  century  .  .  . 

The  regions  that  are  losing  population  are 
primarily  agricultural — wheat,  cattle,  barley, 
oats,  flax  and  agriculture  has  changed  rapid- 
ly. Farmers'  returns  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  Increasing  cost  of  land,  labor,  machinery, 
fertilizer  and  other  expenses.  To  survive,  the 
farmer  has  had  to  grow  bigger  and  make  his 
profits  on  volxune  and  efficiency. 

As  the  survivors  expand,  others  are  forced 
to  leave  the  farm.  Some  find  Jobs  In  nearby 
towns.  But  since  the  towns  exist  almost  en- 
tirely to  service  the  surrounding  agricultural 
community,  a  drop  in  the  number  of  farmers 
leads  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  service 
Jobs  available.  Therefore,  many  who  leave 
the  farm  must  move  out  of  the  area  to  find 
work.  Their  departure  leads  to  a  future  de- 
cline in  business  at  the  local  grocery  or  other 
stores. 

Most  of  the  rural  counties  of  the  plains 
have  been  sparsely  populated  at  best.  Having 
thin  labor  forces  and  being  far  from  raw 
materials  and  markets,  they  have  little  to 
attract  even  small  industries  to  help  absorb 
the  displaced  farmers. 

GOVERNMENT    A    FACTOR 

The  rising  educational  level  of  the  young 
has  left  many  too  highly  trained  for  the  scant 
opportunities  available  in  their  home  areas. 

The  always  Increasing  mobility  of  Ameri- 
cans, coupled  with  their  Inherent  restless- 
ness, has  affected  this  region  much  as  it  has 
others. 

The  climate — constant  wind  and  oppressive 
summer  heat  of  the  Southern  plains  and  long 
winter  sieges  on  the  Northern  prairies— has 
persuaded  many  to  seek  more  comfortable 
surroundings,  most  frequently  in  California 
or  Arizona. 

Some  argue  that  there  are  stUl  other  rea- 
sons for  the  continuing  outflow. 

Gov.  WiUlam  L.  Guy,  a  51-year-old  Demo- 
crat  who  was  elected  last  fall  to  hU  sixth 
term  in  North  Dakota,  blames  the  Federal 
Government  for  much  of  the  drain. 

•'It  isn't  something  that  happened  by  any 
natural  forces,"  he  said,  sitting  back  m  a 

tJ?,  .'„  =.^'^  °®*'*  ^°  *^«  18-story  State  Capi- 
tol m  Bismarck.  "The  forces  that  caused  it 


were  all  man-made.  The  greatest  causes  for 
population  shifts  in  America  are  Federal 
Government  policy,  not  on  a  national  policy 
basis,  but  on  a  political  expedience  basis." 

Declaring  that  the  Defense  Department  was 
"probably  the  biggest  offender,"  he  cited  the 
department's  research  grants  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  defense  contracts  and 
defense  lnst«Uations  as  examples  of  the  in- 
fluence it  exerts  on  the  pattern  of  population 
distribution. 

Governor  Guy,  who  for  nearly  fouir  y««r8 
has  been  fighting  for  a  national  policy  that 
would  "distribute  population  through  dis- 
tributing opportunity,"  contended  that  the 
present  system  of  concentrating  research  and 
contracts  in  certain  areas,  particularly  on 
the  East  and  West  Coast,  was  "self-feeding." 

•In  the  next  30  years,"  he  said.  "If  the  trend 
continues,  300,000  people  would  leave  North 
Dakota  to  seek  opportuniUes.  Most  of  these 
people  who  leave  do  not  leave  voluntarily. 
We  do  feel  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
absorb  at  least  our  own." 

It  may  not  be  popular  to  suggest  that 
food  in  the  United  States  Is  the  best 
bargain  in  the  world.  I  know  it  does  not 
take  too  long  to  get  $50  worth  of  groceries 
in  a  cart  at  the  supermarket.  But  it  is 
wrong  to  blame  the  farmers  for  the  soar- 
ing cost  of  living.  In  most  cases,  the 
farmers'  share  of  retail  prices  Is  micro- 
scopic. Prom  a  37-cent  loaf  of  whole 
wheat  bread,  the  farmer  gets  3  cents  in 
income;  from  a  31 -cent  box  of  cornflakes, 
he  gets  21/2  cents;  and  from  a  32-cent 
head  of  lettuce,  he  gets  12  cents. 

The  productive  efficiency  of  our 
farmers  has  increased  6  percent  per  year 
since  1960.  This  Is  twice  the  rate  of  In- 
crease of  other  Industries.  If  productivity 
in  the  rest  of  the  economy  were  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  American  farmer, 
we  could  have  higher  wage  Increases 
without  aggravating  inflation. 

Some  might  argue  that,  if  the  small  or 
moderate-sized  operator  cannot  com- 
pete— let  him  Improve  his  productivity 
and  efficiency  or  quit— leaving  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  flber  to  those  who 
can  afford  to  produce  at  low  prices. 

Such  thinking  is  as  shortsighted  as 
to  offer  a  factory  worker  longer  hours  at 
lower  wages  so  that  he  can  make  the 
same  weekly  pay  and  permit  the  manu- 
facturer to  offer  a  cheaper  product  be- 
cause he  has  more  goods  at  a  cheaper 
unit  cost.  Labor  and  management  long 
ago  learned  that  this  policy  can  only 
lead  to  self-destruction. 

Competition  among  thousands  of  In- 
dividual farm  operators,  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  operation  and  their  prod- 
ucts, has  not.  up  to  this  time,  lent  itself 
to  the  collective  bargaining  practiced  by 
labor  and  management. 

A  continuation  of  the  present  type  of 
competition  among  farmers   will   lead 
eventually,  to  destruction  of  the  method' 
of  production  of  our  food  and  fiber  a& 
we  know  It  today. 

We  must  seek  solutions  to  prevent  such 
destructive  competition.  The  entire  Na- 
tion has  an  interest  In  keeping  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  in  the  hands  of 
owner-operator  farmers  and  livestock 
producers.  This  method  has  resulted  In 
an  enormous  quantity  of  high-quality 
food  and  flber  at  extremely  low  prices 
Farmers  by  nature  produce  for  abun- 
dance rather  than  scarcity.  Abundance 
means  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  com- 
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modities  at  reasonable  prices.  Without 
adequate  prices,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands more  of  our  small  and  medium- 
sized  farm  operators  will  be  forced  out 
of  production.  A  continuation  of  this 
trend  will  result  in  corporation  farming. 
A  takeover  by  corporations  could  result 
in  complete  control  and  price-fixing  of 
the  raw  food  and  fiber  supplies  of  our 
Nation. 

With  the  possibility  of  complete  con- 
trol of  production  for  scarcity  in  order  to 
obtain  profitable  prices,  our  Nation  could 
find  itself  in  a  food-deficit  position  at 
the  mercy  of  foreign  production,  or  even 
worse,  could  face  a  famine. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  impress  too 
strongly  upon  this  body  the  tremendous 
importance  of  strengthening  our  farm 
economy.  Farmers  should  be  rewarded 
for  their  untiring  efforts  to  produce  for 
abimdance  and  not  suffer  economic 
hardship  because  of  it. 

As  one  from  a  rural  State  where  80  to 
85  percent  of  our  economy  depends  on 
agriculture.  I  am  mindful  of  the  inter- 
dependency  of  the  farmer  and  his  city  or 
suburban  coimterpart.  We  must  open  and 
maintain  clear  lines  of  communication 
between  lu-ban  and  rural  America.  We 
must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  pitted 
one  against  the  other.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  assure  a  continuing  strong  and 
vital  rural  America,  and  a  strong, 
thriving  urban  community.  Economic 
strength  and  vitality  can  be  the  basis  for 
a  social  order  that  will  beat  out  the 
smoldering  flames  of  injustice,  prejudice, 
and  inequality  that  is  so  much  a  part  of 
our  Nation  today.  One  segment  of  our 
economy  or  its  people  caimot  thrive  at 
the  expense  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  great  land  of  ours 
with  its  teeming  millions,  if  it  is  to  rise 
and  prosper  at  all.  must  rise  and  prosper 
together.  For.  if  we  rise  and  prosper  at 
the  expense  of  any  segment  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  economic  collapse  of  the  one 
could  result  in  the  collapse  of  the  next, 
and  the  next — like  dominoes. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that,  of 
every  10  jobs  in  the  Nation,  three  are 
related  to  agriculture. 

While  sustaining  blow  after  blow  in 
income,  riural  America  is  becoming  a  vir- 
tual transportation  desert,  with  cutbacks 
in  railroad  and  airline  transportation. 
The  situation  threatens  to  become  worse, 
because  the  new  Railroad  Passenger 
Service  Corp.  is  geared  to  help  high- 
population  centers  at  the  expense  of  ru- 
ral areas. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  cut  off  rural 
America  from  the  world,  while  our  great 
cities  are  choking  in  traffic? 

We  must  view  these  problems  in  a  na- 
tional context.  We  must  achieve  a  more 
rational  population  balance  in  the  United 
States.  The  imbalance  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  my  State  of  North  Dakota 
has  a  population  density  of  nine  per 
square  mile,  while  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  a  density  of  12.000. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  re- 
quested and  received  an  sissignment  to 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  Be- 
cause of  my  sensitivity  to  the  Interde- 
pendency  of  our  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities In  times  of  prosperity  as  well 
as    adversity,    I   volunteered   and   was 


pleased  to  receive  an  assignment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

On  Wednesday,  I  joined  with  a  bipar- 
tisan group  of  Congressmen  to  cosponsor 
the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  job-creating  Indus- 
tries in  our  rural  areas.  The  primary 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  in  the  House 
is  the  Honorable  Keith  G.  Sebelius.  of 
Kansas.  In  the  other  body,  the  Honorable 
James  Pearson  is  the  primary  sponsor 
of  the  companion  bill. 

Action  on  all  of  these  fronts  is  neces- 
saiT  to  improve  farm  income,  to  give 
higher  priority  to  the  transportation 
needs  of  rural  areas  and  to  develop  in- 
dustry, generate  jobs,  and  diversify  the 
economy  of  rural  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  22,  1970. 
President  Nixon  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  promised  to  work  to  "create  a 
new  rural  environment  that  will  not  only 
stem  the  migration  to  urban  centers,  but 
reverse  it." 

Features  insisted  upon  by  the  Nixon 
administration  weakened  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1970  as  an  instrument  to  raise 
farm  income.  But  even  within  the  act. 
the  administration  was  given  latitude. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  not  used  the  powers 
at  hand  to  Improve  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  we  can  work 
together  in  the  Congress  to  take  con- 
structive action  and  that  we  can  per- 
suade the  administration  to  take  a  more 
positive  attitude.  That  is  the  reason  I 
have  joined  my  many  colleagues  in  the 
House  today  to  emphasize  the  urgency 
of  the  economic  problems  of  rural 
America. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleagues.  Congres- 
man  Melcher.  and  others  who  have  ar- 
ranged this  forum  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
gentlemen  with  whom  I  serve  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  Mr.  Smith 
for  their  part  in  taking  this  special  or- 
der and  generating  this  discussion  on 
the  problems  of  agriculture.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  debate 
this  afternoon.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
generalizations,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
platitudes  about  the  plight  of  our  farm- 
ers with  respect  to  reality  and  with  re- 
spect to  what  it  should  be. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  have 
given  far  too  little  attention  to  what 
really  can  be  done  and  should  be  done 
and  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  to 
maintain,  sustain,  and  improve  farm  in- 
come. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  critical.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  imfalr  to  anjone  or  to 
any  agency  or  any  department.  But  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  look  at 
what  has  been  the  posture  and  the 
stance  of  this  administration  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  ad- 
ministration. 

My  recollection  has  been  that  the 
President  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
messages  has  not  seen  fit  to  mention 


or  discuss  a  farm  program.  Up  to  this 
time  according  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection we  have  not  had  a  message  from 
the  President  on  the  farm  program  and 
the  farm  problem. 

Now.  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  President  has  just  sent  to  the  House 
today  a  message  on  what  I  think  we 
could  generally  term  rural  America.  He 
suggests  that  he  has  sent  a  report  about 
rural  America  to  the  House.  In  this  re- 
port and  in  the  summary  of  his  remarks 
he  has  mentioned  that  we  have  had  an 
increase  in  rural  housing,  and  I  am 
not  critical  of  this;  I  commend  this  and 
I  have  supported  it  and  will  continue  to 
support  more  rural  housing. 

He  has  mentioned  the  need  for  rural 
credit  and  for  an  increase  in  rural  credit, 
and  again  I  agree.  He  has  told  us  that 
rural  America  will  be  benefited  by  his 
program  of  revenue  sharing,  his  program 
of  welfare  reform,  and  his  program  of 
health  security  and  medical  security. 

The  question  I  ask  in  a  review  of  this 
statement  is  in  what  way  has  farm  in- 
come improved?  The  question  of  farm  in- 
come has  remained  conspicuously  absent 
from  these  declarations  by  the  President. 

Now.  we  just  passed  the  farm  bill  at 
the  closing  of  the  second  session  of  the 
91st  Congress,  a  farm  bill  which  encom- 
passes one  or  two  dramatic  changes  from 
farm  programs  of  previous  years.  The 
most  dramatic  of  these  changes,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  so-called  set-aside  provision 
whereby  the  farmer  will  be  required  to 
take  out  of  production  a  certain  percent- 
age of  his  load,  and  he  cannot  grow  any- 
thing on  it.  and  he  is  not  eligible  for 
compensation  for  having  that  land  taken 
out  of  production.  This,  in  my  judgment, 
will  mean  a  substantial  reduction  in  farm 
income.  And  that  is  really  what  the  farm- 
ers are  interested  in,  income. 

Another  important  factor  in  this  new 
farm  bill  was  the  tremendous  discretion 
which  has  been  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  I  want  to  review 
very  briefly  some  of  the  exercise  of  this 
discretion  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
program  since  it  went  Into  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1. 

The  first  exercise  of  discretion  that  I 
will  allude  to  is  that  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  in  the  case  of  a  disaster,  a 
crop  disaster  because  of  adverse  weather 
conditions,  in  computing  the  projected 
yield;  that  is,  the  payment  yield  for  the 
farmer  in  such  a  year,  that  the  adjust- 
ment cannot  be  more  than  80  percent. 
Now,  we  have  never  had  that  before.  We 
have  been  eligible  for  an  adjustment  of 
100  percent.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  my  district  it  has  been  hard  hit  because 
of  adverse  weather  this  past  year,  and 
in  fact  for  3  or  4  years  out  of  the  past 
5,  this  will  be  a  hardship  on  the  farmers 
of  my  district  when  it  comes  to  farm  in- 
come. 

Another  exercise  of  discretion  in  this 
same  area  is  the  determination  that  if 
a  farmer  plants  cotton  and  loses  his  cot- 
ton, and  It  is  too  late  to  get  in  any  more, 
or  to  get  in  another  crop,  that  he  cannot 
follow  that  with  a  late  crop  of  soybeans, 
for  instance,  imless  he  gives  up  one- 
third  of  what  he  is  entitled  to  on  his  cot- 
ton payment.  This  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
previous  practice  and  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  previous  as  well  as  present  law. 
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Now  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  Depart- 
ment's exercise  of  discretion  with  respect 
.to  the  set  aside  provisions  now  in  effect. 
It  has  been  determined  that  the  set-aside 
for  feed  grains  and  cotton  will  be  20 
percent  and  for  wheat  75  percent.  It  is 
within  the  prerogative  of  the  Secretary 
not  to  require  any  set-aside  with  respect 
to  any  one  or  more  of  the  mentioned 
commodities.  It  is  also  within  his  province 
to  permit  the  growing  of  soybeans  or  cot- 
ton on  the  set-aside  acreage.  This,  he  has 
thus  far  declined  to  do,  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  scarcely  a  week  goes  by  that  re- 
ports and  estimates  are  cranked  out  by 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  pointing  out  the  shortage 
of  soybeans  and  cotton,  and  the  continual 
favorable  and  rising  market  for  these 
commodities.  My  farmers  are  going  broke 
in  increasing  numbers,  while  the  soybean 
and  cotton  outlook  improves  and  the 
farmers  are  required  to  lay  out  their  land. 
This  just  does  not  make  sense,  but  thus 
far  the  Department  has  given  absolutely 
no  indication  that  it  can  hear  our  pleas, 
nor  recognize  the  true  situation  with  re- 
spect to  southeast  Missoiu"i  agriculture. 

I  fought  the  set-aside  proposals  in  the 
subcommittees  and  in  the  full  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  which  I  serve.  The 
basis  of  my  opposition  was  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  carmot  be  other  than  reduced 
farm  income.  As  a  result  of  this  opposi- 
tion. I  feel  there  were  improvements 
made  in  the  legislation,  that  is,  lowering 
the  limits  on  set-aside  and  reinstatement 
of  the  parity  concept. 

On  final  passage  of  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  the  flnal  vote.  I  voted  for  the 
program  on  the  theory  that  inadequate 
as  the  legislation  was.  it  was  probably 
better  than  nothing  at  all.  And,  recog- 
nizing that  the  bill  granted  unprecedent- 
ed power  and  discretion  to  the  Secretary. 
I  held  the  hope  that  a  substantial  part 
of  this  power  and  discretion  would  be 
exercised  in  favor  of  our  farmers.  If  such 
were  the  case,  it  is  certainly  conceivable 
that  farm  income  could  be  maintained.  1 
still  harbor  this  hope  after  existing  under 
the  new  program  for  2  months.  However, 
as  pointed  out  above,  the  performance 
thus  far  has  been  discouraging,  disheart- 
ening, and  indeed  devastating  to  the 
farmers  of  my  district,  be  they  cotton, 
wheat,  or  feed  gi-ains  producers.  If  my 
farmers  are  to  survive,  the  President  and 
his  Department  of  Agriculture  must  be- 
gin to  listen  to  my  people  and  act  with 
Justice  and  fairness  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  hear. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, the  distinguished  whip  and  Rep- 
resentative from  Massachusetts  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  dialog  on  agricultural 
matters. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  and  the  gentlemen 
wio  brought  together  this  dialog  today. 
This  is  the  first  dialog  that  I  have  heard 
on  the  farm  question  in  many,  many 
years. 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Congress  as  a  man  from  an  urban  area, 
we  were  told  at  that  time  that  the  way 


the  economy  of  the  farmer  went  was  the 
bellwether  as  to  the  way  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  grows.  If  the  farmer 
did  well,  then  the  rest  of  the  country 
dldweU. 

Through  the  years  it  seems  we  have 
centered  more  on  urban  problems  than 
we  have  on  farm  problems.  I  have  not 
heard  that  statement  for  many,  many 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  recall  when 
I  first  came  here  and  went  to  meetings, 
we  learned  about  the  various  problems 
of  the  farmers  and  about  what  parity 
was  and  coming  from  an  area  that  has 
no  farms  whatsoever,  it  Is  Indeed  refresh- 
ing to  hear  you,  Congressman  Melchkr, 
and  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  and  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  in  this  dialog  today.  I  think 
it  augurs  well  for  we  who  come  from  ur- 
ban areas,  not  only  to  think  of  oxu-  own 
problems,  which  are  many,  but  to  un- 
derstand your  problems  also. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wyo- 
ming is  primarily  a  State  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  and  the  chief  concern  of 
her  small  business  is  agriculture.  Al- 
though there  have  been  significant  ad- 
vances In  tourism  and  mineral  develop- 
ment, the  traditional  reliance  on  agricul- 
ture remains  an  economic  fact  of  life  in 
Wyoming. 

An  estimated  84  percent  of  her  cash  re- 
ceipts to  farming  and  ranching  come 
from  livestock  and  livestock  products. 
Her  cattle  industry  is  29th  in  the  50 
States,  with  a  1970  inventory  valued  at 
$273.1  million.  Wyoming  is  second  in  the 
States  in  sheep  and  wool  production  with 
an  estimated  value  of  $54.2  million. 

In  addition  to  livestock.  Wyoming 
ranks  importantly  in  the  production  of 
sugar  beets,  and  also  markets  dry  beans, 
barley,  potatoes,  oats,  and  corn.  Her  food 
and  food  related  industries  also  include 
the  production  of  cheese  and  fiour. 

The  1970  census,  indicated  that  39.4 
percent  of  Wyoming  residents  lived  in 
rural  areas,  also  indicated  a  growth  rate 
of  seven-tenths  of  1  percent,  the  fifth 
lowest  rate  in  the  Nation. 

Given  Wyoming's  reliance  on  agricul- 
ture, and  the  slow  growth  rate  confirmed 
in  the  census,  the  importance  of 
strengthening  agricultural  production  is 
self-ev  dent,  as  is  the  necessity  for  fair 
and  just  treatment  in  the  important  area 
of  Federal  contributions. 

Today,  I  would  hke  to  address  two 
areas  of  Department  of  Agriculture  par- 
ticipation in  the  growth  of  Wyoming,  and 
how  they  have  fared  in  the  proposed 
budget. 

The  first,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, has  not  been  funded  suflSciently 
to  assure  Wyoming's  allocation  for  de- 
velopment grant  funds  for  fiscal  1971. 

For  fiscal  1971,  the  national  allocation 
was  $160  million  loan  funds  and  $40  mil- 
lion grant  funds.  Wyoming's  allocation 
has  been  set  at  $562,000  loan  funds  and 
$161,750  grant  funds.  Although  the  al- 
location of  loan  fimds  is  adequate  for  the 
water  and  sewer  projects  necessary  to 
fund  this  fiscal  year's,  the  allocation  of 
grant  funds  is  $272,250  less  than  is  re- 
quired to  fund  the  projects  prepared  for 
action. 
What  makes  this  deficiency  especially 


distressing  is  the  fact  that  Farmers  Home 
Administration  assistance  for  water  and 
sewer  projects  is  already  insufficient. 

While  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment programs,  is  providing  50  percent 
matching  fund  water  and  sewer  grants 
to  commimities  over  5,000.  the  FHA  pro- 
gram for  rural  communities  under  5,000 
ranges  from  no  grant  assistance  at  all 
up  to  50  percent  matching  fund  grants. 

The  net  effect  of  the  disparity  between 
funding  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Etevelopment  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  water  and  sewer 
projects  is  discrimination  against  rural 
communities,  the  same  areas  which  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  sup- 
posed to  be  revitalizing  and  stabilizing. 

To  emphasize  the  problem,  let  me  re- 
peat that  of  the  $200  million  in  funds 
available  for  the  FHA,  only  $40  million, 
or  20  percent,  is  available  as  development 
grant  fimds.  The  bulk  of  the  allocation  is 
for  loan  fimds,  the  vehicle  least  helpful 
to  distressed  rural  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  problem  in  my 
State  of  Wyoming  in  providing  for  our 
rural  residents  that  which  to  us  is  a  sim- 
ple and  overlooked  item — the  telephone. 
Particularly  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Wyoming,  an  especially  sparsely  popu- 
lated area  of  my  State,  the  Dubois  Tele- 
phone Exchange,  Inc.,  has  struggled  for 
years  to  make  ends  meet  in  trying  to  pro- 
vide its  area  residents  with  the  finest  in 
telephone  commimlcations  as  a  price 
the  people  can  afford.  Only  with  con- 
tinued favorable  financing  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  in  the  years  to  come 
can  this  company  provide  the  services 
needed  to  keep  in  step  with  the  progress 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Rural  telephone  systems  operate  un- 
der the  same  low  consumer  density  as  do 
the  rural  electric  systems.  REA  rural 
telephone  borrowers  served  by  the  Du- 
bois Telephone  Exchange  are  scattered 
over  an  average  of  3.7  subscribers  per 
route  mile  of  line  as  compared  to  a 
subscriber  density  of  over  40  per  mile  for 
Bell  system  companies. 

It  is  estimated  that  REA  rural  tele- 
phone borrower  systems  will  require  more 
than  $3  billion  in  new  growth  capital 
over  the  next  15  years,  more  than  double 
the  total  of  telephone  loans  made  by 
REA  during  the  past  15  years.  In  the 
next  10  years  it  is  expected  that  the  an- 
nual requirements  for  new  loans  will  go 
up  to  $225  million,  which  is  double  the 
amount  of  available  loan  funds  for  fis- 
cal year  1967. 

There  are  problems  in  providing  the 
people  in  the  rural  areas  of  my  State 
with  telephone  service,  as  it  is  plagued.^ 
with  few  subscribers  hooked  together 
with  miles  of  unused  line,  but  their  tele- 
phone is  as  important  and  necessary  to 
them  as  Is  the  one  sitting  on  your  desk 
and  mine. 

In  the  hard  winter  months  in  Wyoming 
a  telephone  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death  for  rural  residents; 
it  is  often  their  only  form  of  two-way 
communication  with  others  for  weeks 
on  end. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  S.  3387  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
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1936  to  provide  an  additional  source  of 
financing  for  tiie  rural  telephone  pro- 
gram was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
91st  Congress,  and  that  S.  70  of  the 
92d  Congress,  containing  the  same  lan- 
guage, is  likely  to  be  passed  again. 

I  am  heartened,  also,  to  know  that 
H.R.  7,  after  so  much  deliberation  with- 
in the  committee,  has  been  reported  out 
of  committee  February  22  and  is  pres- 
ently on  the  Union  Calendar  to  come  onto 
the  House  floor  for  discussion  and  vote. 

The  time  is  now  to  act  on  this  much 
needed  service  to  our  rural  populations, 
to  bring  them  in  stride  with  the  progress 
of  the  rest  of  this  Nation.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  at  the  end  of  the  92d 
Congress  we  will  be  able  to  add  this  ac- 
complishment to  our  list  of  meaningful 
achievements  for  our  agricultural  pop- 
ulation.   

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  received  the  notice  from  my 
three  distinguished  colleagues — Con- 
gressmen Melcher,  SEBEtrns,  and  Smith 
of  Iowa — statii^  that  time  h«ul  been  set 
aside  today  to  discuss  the  state  of  our 
Nation's  agriculture.  I  was  reminded  of 
the  "Farm  Days"  that  were  once  held 
in  nearly  every  village  In  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent.  Not  too 
many  years  ago,  there  was  a  strong 
awareness  among  city  residents  that 
their  well-being  was  closely  connected 
with  the  land  and  the  people  who  tilled 
it.  Today,  it  seems  that  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  enjoy  a  less  prominent  posi- 
tion in  our  awareness.  Unfortunately, 
this  diminished  prominence  is  also  de- 
tectable in  this  House  of  Congress,  and 
I  welcome  the  opportunity  today  to  re- 
mind my  more  urbcui  colleagues  that 
there  are  still  farms,  that  people  still 
grow  com  and  hogs,  and  that  they  still 
milk  cows  and  fight  the  adversities  of 
weather  and  unpredictable  markets. 
Most  of  all,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  remind  you  and  the  administration 
that  the  people  who  produce  our  food 
and  fiber  are  in  difficult  financial  trou- 
ble, and  the  situation  seems  to  be  getting 
worse. 

It  should  perhaps  come  as  little  sur- 
prise that  the  problems  on  the  farm  are 
getting  far  less  attention  than  they  de- 
serve if  the  problem  Is  examined  strictly 
in  terms  of  the  people  now  working  on 
our  farms.  The  1970  census  figures  con- 
firm what  most  people  predicted — farm 
families  now  accoimt  for  only  about  5 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population, 
down  more  than  3.5  percentage  points 
from  1960.  I  consider  the  congressional 
district  which  I  represent  to  have  a 
strong  agricultural  economy,  yet  a  re- 
cent preliminary  analysis  showed  that 
farm  people  make  up  Just  a  little  over 
6  percent  of  the  total  district  popula- 
tion. The  county  with  the  lowest  farm 
population  had  just  2.7  percent  of  the 
people  engaged  in  farming,  and  the 
county  with  the  greatest  farm  popula- 
tion had  about  21  percent  engaged  in 
agricultural  production. 

Now  it  may  seem  politically  naive  for 
me  to  say  that  I  represent  a  district  with 
strong  agricultural  interests.  But  I  am 
not  so  single  minded  as  to  think  that 
population  percentages  tell  the  entire 


story.  Although  the  numbers  of  people 
actually  producing  food  are  quite  small, 
they  are  twicked  by  an  army  of  workers 
who  depend  directly  on  the  well-being 
of  the  farmer  for  their  livelihood.  There 
are  feed  stores,  feed  manufacturers,  fer- 
tilizer salesmen,  machinery  dealers  and 
repairmen,  seed  producers,  building  con- 
tractors, and  a  host  of  other  people  who 
supply  the  farmer  and  his  family  with 
their  needs.  They  suffer  if  the  farmer 
suffers.  They  are  closely  linked  by  eco- 
nomics. And  now  our  interest  in  agricul- 
ture should  be  increased. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  marketing 
chain  are  thousands  of  my  constituents 
who  market,  transport,  process,  whole- 
sale, and  eventually  sell  in  the  stores  the 
products  produced  by  only  6  percent  of 
my  constituents.  Again,  our  interest  in 
agriculture  should  be  heightened,  be- 
cause the  economic  well-being  of  these 
people  is  also  closely  linked  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  farmer. 

Nationally,  agriculture  has  assets  to- 
taling some  $307  billion — equal  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  current  tissets 
of  all  corporations  in  the  United  States. 
Farm  people  spend  over  $38  billion  a 
year  on  goods  and  services  needed  for 
food  and  fiber  production,  and  another 
$12  billion  on  the  same  consumer  items 
that  city  residents  buy.  Three  out  of 
every  10  jobs  in  private  employment  are 
related  to  agricultural  production. 

I  hope  that  the  above  will  help  per- 
suade every  Memiier  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  that  he,  too,  has  an 
agricultural  interest  in  his  district,  even 
though  the  closest  thing  to  production 
agriculture  is  a  few  potted  shrubs  grow- 
ing on  the  23d  story  balcony  of  a  down- 
town apartment  house. 

The  other  thought  that  I  would  like 
to  develop  here  today  is  that  farmers 
are  in  serious  economic  trouble  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  encouragement 
from  present  administration  policies.  In 
1968,  President  Nixon  said: 

And  let's  have  this  flatly  understood:  74'/ 
of  the  parity  Is  intolerable  In  my  book; 
farmers  are  entitled  to  better.  They  want 
not  merely  to  receive  better,  but  also  an 
opportunity  to  earn  better,  and  I  pledge  that 
In  my  Administration  they  wUl  have  better. 

On  December  15,  1970,  farm  income 
in  this  country  was  at  67  percent  of 
parity — 7  percentage  points  below  what 
was  considered  "intolerable"  in  1968. 
Changing  the  base  period  for  comput- 
ing the  parity  formula  from  the  1910-14 
period  to  the  1967  period,  as  was  recently 
done  by  USDA,  merely  camouflages  the 
deteriorating  price  and  income  levels  of 
farmers.  It  may  fool  a  lot  of  city  res- 
idents and  a  few  urban  Congressmen, 
but  it  will  not  miake  life  any  easier  on 
the  farm,  nor  will  it  halt  the  depressing 
shock  waves  that  could  vibrate  through 
our  entire  economy. 

What  will  help  the  disastrous  farm 
income  situation  is  some  positive  actions 
by  administration  officials,  and  positive 
legislation  by  those  of  us  in  Congress. 
For  those  of  us  who  consider  that  we 
have  strong  agricultiiral  interests,  I  am 
asking  for  your  support  and  understand- 
ing in  activating  useful  and  positive 
agricultural  policies. 


We  need  your  assistance  in  persuading 
the  administration  to  raise  dairy  price 
supports  to  90  percent  of  parity,  to  keep 
appropriations  for  agricultural  conser- 
vation programs  at  needed  levels,  to 
restore  funds  for  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, to  protect  price  support  programs 
and  prices  from  gluts  of  foreign  agricul- 
tural imports,  to  convince  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  advance  payments  on 
the  feed  grain  and  other  crop  programs 
are  essential,  and  to  convince  the  admin- 
istration generally  that  a  serious  farm 
recession  is  in  progress  and  that  help  is 
needed  today. 

In  the  long  haul,  we  need  your  help 
to  pass  legislation  that  would  stimulate 
rural  development  and  lead  to  a  rational 
land-use  policy.  We  need  your  assistance 
in  enacting  legislation  that  would  allow 
farmers  to  better  organize  and  bargain 
for  the  prices  they  pay  and  the  prices 
they  receive  for  their  goods.  We  need 
your  understanding  in  passing  legisla- 
tion that  would  preserve  the  family  farm 
and  prevent  their  takeover  by  large,  cor- 
porate interests.  We  need  your  under- 
standing in  restoring  economic  health  to 
an  agricultural  system  that  is  the  most 
efficient  the  world  has  ever  produced. 

Mr.  BEVIUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
fanners  suffered  many  disappointments 
during  1970.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reported  that  last  year  farm 
prices  declined  to  67  percent  of  parity, 
a  37-year  low  and  a  10-percent  drop  in 
1  year.  Adding  to  the  troubles  of  our 
farmers  in  1970  were  increasing  interest 
rates,  higher  machinery  prices,  and  crop 
failures. 

In  June  and  July,  dry  weather  condi- 
tions in  Alabama  did  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  com  crop.  Then  the  corn  leaf 
blight  hit  in  August  causing  a  $20  mil- 
lion loss  to  the  State's  farmers. 

The  last  census  showed  that  Alabama 
lost  16  percent  of  its  total  cropland  acre- 
age. Small  farms  of  less  than  50  acres  de- 
clined by  almost  25  percent.  It  is  a  dis- 
heartening fact  that  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  small  farm  is  falling 
by  the  wayside. 

There  is  a  great  need  today  to  develop 
a  strong  program  which  will  provide  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  the  small  farmers 
of  America.  In  our  desire  to  respond  to 
the  pressing  needs  of  our  large  metropoli- 
tan areas,  we  must  not  neglect  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  To  do  so  would  seriously 
undermine  our  economy. 

Agricultural  prosperity  is  essential  to 
national  security.  Three  out  of  every  10 
jobs  in  this  coimtry  are  related  to  agri- 
culture. Elight  million  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  storing,  processing,  and 
merchandising  of  the  products  of  our 
farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  becoming  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  have  worked  for  a  stable 
farm  program,  one  which  would  provide 
substantial  aid  to  the  small  farmers  of 
America,  who  have  suffered  most. 

We  must  have  an  open,  continuing 
dialog  in  the  Congress  in  order  to  ex- 
plore all  the  problems  facing  our  Nation's 
farmers  and  in  order  to  devise  adequate 
legislation  to  meet  their  needs. 

To  keep  our  economy  strong  and  to 
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insure  our  national  security,  we  must 
maintain  a  sound  farm  program. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  this  afternoon  has 
been  set  aside  in  the  House  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  the  American  farmer. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  subject  which  has  received 
far  too  little  attention  and  concern  from 
both  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
in  the  recent  past.  Today,  I  would  like 
to  address  a  few  brief  remarks  on  future 
Government  policy  toward  a  particularly 
Important  segment  of  the  farming  popu- 
lation and  of  my  district— the  dairy 
farmers. 

The  basic  Government  issue  facing  the 
dairy  farmer  today  is  the  question  of  par- 
ity. I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
raise  the  dairy  support  level  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity.  Such  an  increase  would 
provide  equitable  and  needed  income  to 
dairy  farmers — income  which  is  neces- 
sary for  these  farmers  to  continue  their 
operations  in  the  face  of  increased  costs 
of  production. 

Since  1954,  the  number  of  farms  with 
milk  cows  has  trended  downward  about 
8  percent  a  year.  In  1964,  for  example, 
there  were  about  700,000.  By  1980,  it  is 
estimated  that  200,000  or  fewer  dairy 
farms  will  supply  all  of  the  milk  and 
dairy  products  sold  to  consumers. 

Although  herds  on  these  farms  will  be 
larger,  dairy  farming  should  continue  to 
be  primarily  a  family  operation.  However, 
the  larger  herds  will  mean  that  a  greater 
number  of  hired  workers  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  more  sophisticated  technol- 
ogy will  require  that  this  dairy  labor  be 
more  skilled.  Thus,  dairy  farmers  will 
have  to  pay  wages  significantly  higher 
than  at  present  to  get  and  keep  reliable 
workers.  This  could  indeed  be  a  very 
heavy  burden  on  many  dairy  farmers. 

Increases  in  production  costs  are  al- 
ready imposing  a  serious  burden  on  the 
dairy  farmer.  According  to  "Agricultural 
Prices,"  the  monthly  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  report,  the  U.S.  average  in- 
dex of  prices  paid  for  commodities,  serv- 
ice, interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates  has 
increased  4  ^2  percent  over  last  year.  The 
specific  breakdown  of  this  figure  shows 
that  farm  wage  rates  have  risen  7  per- 
cent; interest  and  taxes  are  up  8  per- 
cent; and  feed  costs  have  increased  by 
almost  9  percent.  The  Pure  Milk  Cooper- 
atives of  Wisconsin  noted  that  these  in- 
creases in  production  costs  have  been  so 
great  that  the  prevailing  prices  for  milk 
have  not  maintained  milk  production  in 
the  great  manufactured  milk  area  of  the 
Nation,  including  Wisconsin. 

Continuing  Government  action  favor- 
ing imports  of  dairy  products  is  now 
probably  of  greatest  concern  to  dairy 
farmers  in  my  district.  In  the  face  of 
increasing  imports,  it  is  Important  that 
we  maintain  an  adequate  level  of  domes- 
tic dairy  production  through  favorable 
Prices.  Certainly  our  farmers  should  not 
have  to  face  lower  milk  prices  because 
imports  force  some  domestic  production 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

A  true  perspective,  however,  of  the 
dairy  farmers'  problems  can  be  obtained 
not  only  through  reading  the  statistics, 
Dut  by  visiting  some  dairy  farms  and  by 
»l*ing  to  the  farmers  themselves.  It 


then  becomes  immediately  evident  that 
these  farmers  are  simply  not  receiving 
fair  compensation  for  their  products.  If 
we  are  to  expect  domestic  dairy  farmers 
to  stay  in  operation  and  provide  the 
Nation  with  the  bulk  of  its  milk  and  milk 
products,  a  fair  price  floor  must  be  es- 
tablished to  assure  a  decent  livelihood  for 
these  dairy  farmers. 

Thus.  I  am  urging  that  the  current 
milk  price  relationships  for  butter, 
powder,  and  cheese  be  adjusted  upward 
to  reflect  90  percent  of  parity.  This  is 
necessary  to  assure  consumers  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  safe  and  wholesome  milk 
at  reasonable  prices,  to  check  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  dairy  farmers  and  milk 
producers,  and  to  assure  dairy  fanners 
of  fair  income  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  restoration  of 
dairy  prices  for  the  manufacturers  of 
milk  to  the  full  90-percent  parity  in  the 
current  marketing  year  beginning 
April  1,  1971. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  listen  to  the  voices  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

"What  we  have  here  Is  a  process  of  de- 
generation," a  farmer  told  me  as  he 
stood  at  the  edge  of  his  cornfield.  "The 
population  of  this  town  consists  of  drop- 
outs and  people  who  can  barely  struggle 
their  way  through  high  school.  Those 
who  go  off  to  college  just  do  not  return.  I 
took  my  own  son  to  college  Isist  week;  I 
do  not  expect  him  to  come  back  here  to 
live." 

Another  rural  community  leader  said, 
"The  greatest  di«Bculty  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  area  is  the  shortage  of  lead- 
ers. I  am  just  spread  too  thin.  I  cannot 
do  it  all  and  still  stay  in  business." 

Another  one  said  to  me,  "Three  days 
after  the  high  school  graduation,  all  of 
the  high  school  senior  class  had  gone 
from  the  county.  There  is  nothing  to 
keep  them  here." 

The  sights  of  rural  America  can  be 
depressing,  too. 

Weathered  and  empty  stores,  broken 
windows,  collapsed  barns,  rusted  gas 
pumps,  boarded  houses,  vacant  lots  lit- 
tered with  trash,  closed  movie  theaters, 
schools  needing  paint  and  repair,  unkept 
farms,  eroded  soil. 

The  economic  stagnation  of  rural 
America  is  visible:  in  the  shabbiness  of 
small  towns,  in  the  demoralization  of 
much  of  rural  leadership,  and  in  the 
overriding  preoccupation  with  develop- 
ment in  every  rural  commimity. 

Every  poll  I  have  taken  of  the  16 
counties  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
State  indicates  people  are  intensely  pre- 
occupied with  jobs,  economic  opportu- 
nity, and  the  revitalizatlon  of  their  com- 
munities. 

It  is  no  secret  that  rural  America  has 
been  declining  for  many  decades.  'Rural 
poverty  and  powerlessness"  are  facts  of 
our  time. 

RUBAL  POWESLESSNESS 

Powerlessness  is  if  you  live  in  rural 
areas  where  there  is  no  hospital,  and  doc- 
tors are  hard  to  find;  where  young  peo- 
ple spend  most  of  their  time  'just  fool- 
ing around"  and  soon  leave  the  commu- 
nity; where  the  meat  you  buy  is  not 
carefully  inspected;  where  the  house  is 
a  firetrap;  where  the  schools  are  old. 


overcrowded,  and  dilapidated;  where  the 
teachers  are  underpaid  and  underedu- 
cated;  where  you  caimot  ^d  a  job  or 
where  you  can  but  it  does  not  pay  enough 
to  support  you  and  your  family;  where 
you  can  buy  a  car  but  if  something's 
wrong  with  it  you  cannot  afford  a  lawyer 
to  sue;  where  a  conviction  for  burglary 
is  impossible  to  get;  and  it  is  when  you 
are  not  organized  and  do  not  know  how 
to  get  organized,  and  when  you  have  no 
spokesman  for  bringing  your  plight  to 
the  attention  of  the  Nation. 

Powerlessness  is  when  you  think  your 
education  was  not  relevant  to  what  you 
needed  to  know  and  when  you  think  your 
children  go  to  a  school  that  will  prepare 
them  for  nothing.  It  is  when  you  think 
that  the  police  may  not  protect  you, 
that  Indiistry  pollutes  your  air  and  water, 
that  your  last  place  to  fish  is  becom- 
ing fouled. 

Powerlessness  is  when  you  are  told  to 
vote,  but  you  know  that  it  is  a  very 
dilluted  power.  You  are  told  to  write 
your  Congressman,  but  you  know  that  a 
Congressman  cannot  really  serve  a  half 
million  people.  It  is  when  you  are  told 
to  go  to  the  employment  office  but  you 
have  already  waited  there  for  long  hours. 
Or  you  are  told  to  complain  to  public 
officials,  but  you  know  they,  too,  are 
harassed.  They  cannot  even  answer  their 
mail  and  when  they  answer  it,  it  is 
usually  in  platitudes. 

RURAL   POVERTY 

Most  of  US  do  not  realize  the  poverty 
of  rural  America  even  exists — the  people 
left  behind  says  one  Govenunent  re- 
port— but  it  affects  some  14  million 
Americans.  It  is  widespread,  acute,  and  a 
national  disgrace.  Its  consequences  have 
swept  into  our  cities,  sometimes  with 
violence.  There  is  more  poverty  in  rural 
America  proportionately  than  in  our 
cities.  In  the  cities,  one  person  in  eight 
is  poor;  in  the  suburbs,  one  in  15;  but  in 
rural  America  one  in  every  four  Is  poor. 

Rural  poverty  transcends  rswjes  and 
ethnic  groups.  It  certainly  is  not  limited 
to  the  farm.  In  fact  most  of  the  rural  poor 
do  not  live  on  farms,  but  in  the  open 
coimtry  and  in  the  small  towns. 

Riu-al  poverty  causes  us  to  confront 
some  impleasant  facts : 

First.  Hunger:  Many  of  the  rural  poor 
do  not  get  enough  food  to  sustain  life  or 
to  maintain  health. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  the  physicians 
who  toured  the  South : 

We  saw  children  who  are  hungry  and  who 
are  sick,  children  for  whom  hunger  is  a 
dally  fact  of  life  and  sickness  in  many  forma 
an  InevitabUlty.  We  do  not  want  to  quibble 
over  words  but  malnutrition  is  not  quite  what 
we  found.  The  boys  and  girls  we  saw  were 
hungry,  weak,  in  pain,  sick.  Their  Uvea  are 
being  shortened. 

Second.  Disease  and  premature  death 
are  startllngly  high  among  the  riaral  poor. 
Infant  mortality  is  far  higher  than 
among  the  urban  poor,  and  medical  and 
dental  care  often  conspicuously  absent. 

Third.  Jobs:  The  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  rural  areas  often  exceeds  by  two 
and  three  times  the  rate  in  urban  areas. 

The  jobs  in  rural  America  pay  less 
than  in  urban  areas.  There  is  also  far 
more  underemployment  in  rural  America. 
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Fourth.  Education:  Riu-al  education, 
by  and  large,  just  does  not  measure  up  to 
urban  education.  In  a  very  rough  meas- 
ure, rural  residents  usually  have  only 
about  80  percent  of  the  school  attain- 
ments of  urban  residents.  If  you  include 
the  quality  of  education  in  terms  of  the 
variety  of  courses  offered,  the  remedial 
courses,  the  use  of  modem  educational 
techniques,  this  percentage  of  disadvan- 
tage is  even  more  pronoimced.  Rural 
schools  often  lack  libraries,  laboratories, 
language  facilities.  Rural  teachers  earn 
less  money.  The  expenditure  per  child  in 
rural  areas  tends  to  be  less. 

Fifth.  Housing:  The  rural  poor  live  in 
atrocious  housing. 

One  in  every  13  houses  in  rural  Amer- 
ica is  oCQcially  classified  as  unfit  to 
live  in. 

Surveys  have  repeatedly  shown  that 
the  major  percentage  of  substandard 
housing  units  In  America  are  in  rural 
America. 

Sixth.  Communities:  The  riu-al  poor 
often  live  in  chronically  depressed  com- 
munities which  have  ceased  to  exist  as 
effective  institutions.  Their  tax  bases 
are  inadequate  and  so  are  their  public 
services. 

Lower  bank  deposits  mean  less  capital. 
Fewer  taxpayers  with  relatively  low  in- 
comes mean  niral  governments  simply 
cannot  furnish  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. Some  30,000  small  communities  are 
without  water  systems,  and  about  an 
equal  number  need  a  sewer  system. 

Seventh.  Space:  And,  alas,  even 
space — which  is  usually  considered  a 
blessing  in  rural  America — often  be- 
comes a  curse.  So  often  the  rural  poor 
live  in  countryside  which  is  a  receptacle 
for  trash,  garbage,  automobile  grave- 
yards, roadside  litter,  rubbish. 

What  must  we  do? 

What  then  must  we  do  about  rural 
poverty  and  powerlessness? 

The  first  step  is  to  understand  it  bet- 
ter. 

First.  Population  patterns:  The  long- 
range  population  growth  patterns  are 
not  conducive  to  rural  development.  If 
present  trends  continue,  most  of  the  300 
million  Americans  of  the  year  2000  will 
be  concentrated  on  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  land  area. 

The  exodus  from  rural  areas  is  often 
by  young  people,  who  represent  the  area's 
best  hope  and  carry  with  them  a  con- 
siderable investment,  by  the  rural  area 
in  education  and  training. 

One  of  the  great  paradoxes  of  our  time 
Is  that  as  the  sprawling  metropolitan 
areas  of  our  Nation  struggle  with  the 
miseries  of  overcrowding,  the  vast  areas 
of  rural  America  grow  more  desolate. 

This  week  the  Census  Bureau  reports 
that  the  proportion  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation still  living  in  nu^l  areas  fell  to  26 
percent  in  1970,  down  from  30  percent  in 
1960.  That  comes  as  no  surprise  to  us 
who  are  close  to  rural  America.  We  know 
that  weary  farmers,  frustrated  town 
dwellers  and  educated  youth  have  been 
fleeing  the  farms  and  small  towns  by  the 
thousands. 

More  efficient  farmers  have  swallowed 
up  their  neighbor's  land.  Smalltown  resi- 
dents have  sought  a  better  life  and  a 
better  job  in  the  city.  The  young  heed 


the  excitement  and  the  challenge  of  the 
cities. 

Moreover,  the  forces  which  have  been 
working  to  create  the  exodus  are  still 
working.  There  are  still  too  many  small 
farms,  too  many  small  towns,  too  many 
people  in  rural  America  who  want  the 
amenities  of  the  city. 

This  exodus  from  rural  America  is  part 
of  the  urban  problem. 

Although  we  only  have  an  average  of 
58  persons  per  square  mile,  it  ranges 
from  5,327  persons  per  square  mile  in 
New  York  City  to  one  person  for  each 
two  square  miles  in  Alaska. 

This  massive  maldistribution  has  oc- 
curred only  in  recent  years.  In  1920,  the 
Nation  was  roughly  divided  between  rural 
and  urban  residents,  but  today,  accord- 
ing to  that  latest  census  report,  there 
are  150  million  residents  in  urban  Amer- 
ica and  just  over  50  million  rural  resi- 
dents. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  exodus 
and  the  maldistribution. 

The  areas  that  are  losing  population 
are  primarily  agricultural.  The  farmer  is 
caught  in  the  clutches  of  a  frightful  cost- 
price  squeeze.  To  survive  he  must  grow 
bigger  and  make  his  profit  on  volimie 
and  efficiency. 

As  he  expands,  others  must  leave  the 
farm.  Some  find  jobs  in  nearby  towns, 
some  do  not,  and  leave  the  farm  to  find 
work. 

The  small  towns  of  America  find  it 
hard  to  attract  industry.  They  are 
sparsely  E>opulated,  have  a  thin  labor 
force,  and  are  far  away  from  the  raw 
materials  and  the  markets. 

The  rising  education  level  of  the  young 
people  has  left  too  many  highly  trained 
for  the  scant  opF>ortunities  in  rural 
America. 

The  restlessness  and  mobility  of  Amer- 
icans has  contributed  to  the  exodus,  and 
so  has  the  climate.  Summer  heat  and 
long  winter  sieges  have  persuaded  many 
to  leave  for  more  comfortable  surround- 
ings. 

Second.  Dependency  ratio:  We  should 
also  understand  about  the  people  of 
rural  America,  that  the  dependency  ratio 
is  high.  They  have  a  higher  proportion 
of  people  under  18  and  over  65.  People 
will  be  in  the  urban  areas  during  their 
productive  and  taxpaying  years.  The 
nonworking  ratio  is  often  20  percent 
higher  for  rural  counties  than  for  urban 
counties. 

Third.  Political  power  of  rural  America 
is  weakening.  The  political  punch  of  rural 
America  is  weakening.  The  era  of  the 
farm  bloc  in  the  Congress  is  simply 
gone — and  probably  forever.  Of  the  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, only  31  have  districts  in  which  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  population  is 
involved  directly  in  farming. 

In  Indiana,  often  considered  a  rural 
State,  not  a  single  Congressman  repre- 
sents a  district  where  one-fourth  of  the 
constituents  are  involved  directly  in 
farming,  and  bear  in  mind  these  figures 
are  based  on  the  1960  census.  They  do 
not  reflect  the  dwindling  farm  popula- 
tion. 

As  the  Congress  has  become  Increas- 
ingly urbanized,  Congressmen  from  rural 
areas  have  a  difficult  time  interesting 


other  Members  of  the  Congress  in  rural 
concerns.  We  have  about  268  subcom- 
mittees in  the  House,  and  not  a  single 
one  of  them  focuses  primarily  on  the 
problems  of  rural  development. 

Any  legislative  proposal  concerned 
only  with  rural  areas  faces  difficulties.  A 
more  feasible  approach  is  to  design  the 
legislation  to  apply  to  both  rural  and 
urban  areas.  This,  of  course,  dilutes  its 
impact  on  rural  areas. 

Fourth.  Lack  of  attention:  We  should 
observe  that  rural  America  suffers  from 
lack  of  attention. 

The  Nation's  attention  has  been 
riveted  on  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

Frequently  I  am  visited  in  my  office 
by  men  representing  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion. The  Urban  Institute,  the  Urban 
League.  Where  is  the  rural  coalition,  the 
rural  institute,  or  the  rural  league? 

Nobody's  organized  to  speak  for  small- 
town people  in  this  Nation's  policymak- 
ing council.  To  be  sure  farm  groups  ex- 
ist but  their  interest  is  in  the  economic 
interest  of  farmers  as  producers  and  most 
rural  Americans  are  not  farmers  but 
small  town  and  small  city  dwellers  and 
they  are  not  organized  at  all. 

There  has  really  been  very  little  Presi- 
dential leadership  on  the  question  of 
rural  development.  The  major  Presiden- 
tial messages,  the  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
aress,  the  economic  report,  give  no  at- 
tention to  it  at  all.  No  Presidential  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  has  mentioned  it. 

Over  the  last  decade  I  can  only  name 
one  leading  public  figure  who  has  made  it 
his  mission  to  sound  the  alarm  on  the 
question  of  rural  development.  That  was 
Orvllle  Freeman,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  President  Johnson.  He  lead 
a  personal  and  lonely  crusade  for  what 
he  caUed  rural-urban  balance. 

President  Johnson  gave  him  moral 
support  and  made  a  speech  or  two  on 
rural  development  and  sent  some  minor 
messages  to  the  Congress,  but  the  sub- 
ject remained  low  on  his  priority  list. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  not  done  any 
better. 

The  Nation's  academic  and  intellectual 
communities  have  treated  rural  develop- 
ment with  disdain  if  not  hostility. 

Even  the  rural  people  themselves  have 
not  seen  fit  to  become  well  organized  and 
they  have  very  few  spokesmen  to  bring 
the  Nation's  attention  to  their  problems. 

We  have  concentrated  on  farm  pro- 
duction— with  amazing  succe.ss,  but  we 
have  neglected  nonfarm,  rural  America. 

Fifth.  The  urgency:  We  must  also  un- 
derstand the  urgency  for  action  in  rural 
America. 

Simple  justice  demands  that  we  get 
moving. 

The  riu^l  poor  have  suffered  enough. 
They  do  not  understand  why  they  have 
not  shared  in  the  benefits  of  economic 
growth. 

They  do  not  understand  always  that 
their  communities,  schools,  churches, 
and  governments  have  been  unable  to 
prepare  them  to  participate  in  the  mod- 
em world. 

Unorganized  and  inarticulate,  they 
have  been  shortchanged  In  transporta- 
tion, housing,  education,  health  services, 
area  development,  and  Income  main- 
tenance. 
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They  see  no  real  hope  of  improving 
their  situation,  and  very  few  of  them 
feel  that  Washington  or  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  are  interested  in  their  plight. 

If  we  do  not  act,  the  rural  poor  will 
continue  to  flood  the  central  cities  of 
America,  coming  without  training,  with- 
out skill,  without  housing,  but  wanting 
employment.  The  end  will  be  frustration, 
despondance,  and  despair. 

Sixth.  The  complexity:  We  shall 
understand  that  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  of  rural  poverty  preclude  the 
success  of  a  single  program  or  approach. 

Some  argue  for  the  growth  center  be- 
lieving that  by  concentrating  investment 
growth  will  occur  and  spread.  Others 
do  not  believe  concentration  of  resources 
is  necessary.  They  say  a  single  plant  In 
a  single  town  may  be  the  most  productive 
way. 

Still  others  contend  that  many  com- 
munities must  recognize  that  they  can- 
not expect  to  grow  and  to  attract  in- 
dustry. The  best  solution  is  to  improve 
the  communities'  services,  especially  ed- 
ucation and  training,  and  give  the  peo- 
ple the  skills  they  need  to  migrate  out 
successfully. 

These  approaches  simply  illustrate  the 
complexity  of  even  the  theory  of  rural 
development,  let  alone  the  practice. 

Along  with  the  complexity  of  develop- 
ment, we  should  also  observe  the  com- 
petition for  development.  Every  com- 
munity wants  new  industry  and  new 
jobs.  There  are  only  a  few  hundred  new 
plants  built  each  year,  and  there  are 
about  1,400  groups  seeking  to  induce 
them  to  locate  in  their  area. 

The  cost  to  society  for  dealing  with 
these  complex  problems  will  be  high.  But 
the  cost  of  not  dealing  with  them  will 
be  immeasurably  higher. 

Our  pre.sent  programs  have  failed  to 
deal  effectively  with  these  problems.  For 
too  long  we  have  confused  the  problems 
of  commercial  agriculture  with  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America.  Though  related 
the  two  are  not  the  same. 

Just  wanting  change  in  rural  America 
will  not  be  enough.  The  development 
problems  are  too  tough  for  that.  It  will 
take  time,  talent,  and  treasure  to  get  the 
job  done.       "'  ' 

ENCOURAGING    SIGNS 

I  do  not  think  any  man  can  be  truly 
optimistic  about  the  chances  for  success. 
But  there  are  some  encouraging  signs. 

More  people  are  seeing  more  clearly 
that  the  problems  of  the  cities  and  the 
problems  of  rural  America  are  not  two 
problems  but  one : 

That  we  simply  cannot  put  70  and  80 
percent  of  our  people  on  2  or  3  percent 
of  the  land  space  and  live  comfortably; 

That  the  cities  have  problems  because 
of  the  migration  from  rural  areas; 

That  the  solution  of  urban  problems 
requires  the  acceleration  of  rural  de- 
velopment; and 

That  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Nation  to  continue  indefinitely  the 
depopulation  of  rural  and  smalltown 
America  and  the  building  of  ever-bigger 
metropolitan  complexes. 

Hopefully,  rural  and  urban  interests 
are  converging  into  an  effective  coali- 
tion, politically  and  otherwise. 
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If  we  approach  rural  development  as 
a  conflict  between  rxiral  and  urban  inter- 
ests than  the  odds  against  us  are  over- 
whelming. 

It  Is  just  possible  that  rural  develop- 
ment leadership  will  come,  not  only  from 
nu"al  America  but  also  from  the  cities. 
As  this  convergence  of  interest  is  increas- 
ingly recognized. 

There  is  hope  in  the  findings  of  recent 
pols  which  show  that  as  America  ur- 
banizes, the  longing  for  rural  life  gets 
stronger.  More  than  half  the  Nation 
would  now  rather  live  in  the  country.  A 
nation  longing  for  rural  life  will  not  let 
it  deteriorate. 

There  is  hope  also  in  the  rising  tide  of 
concern  over  man's  headlong  destruction 
and  fouling  of  his  environment.  If  peo- 
ple do  not  generally  recognize  the  inter- 
relationship between  rural  and  urban 
America  with  most  problems,  surely  they 
will  see  It  in  the  environmental  crisis. 
Rivers  do  not  begin  or  end  at  the  city 
limits  and  air  blows  willynUly  over  the 
city  and  the  cotmtryside. 

Rural  America  Is  no  Jolmny-come- 
lately  to  the  cause  of  environment.  My 
observation  is  that  they  have  been  sound- 
ing the  alarm  for  years  for  clean  air, 
clear  water,  and  good  stewardship  of  the 
sou. 

As  the  Nation  becomes  incresisingly 
concerned  with  its  environment,  it  will 
recognize  the  leadership  of  rural  Amer- 
ica in  this  area  and  that  will  be  benefi- 
cial. 

There  is  hope  in  the  expanding  devel- 
opment of  new  roads,  better  communica- 
tion, new  water  systems,  large  reservoirs, 
and  the  spirit  and  vitality  of  some  com- 
mimities. 

There  is  hope  for  rural  development 
because  the  problems  of  the  cities  are  so 
great  that  rural  areas  look  good  by  com- 
parison. Increased  costs  in  the  city  have 
made  rural  areas  more  attractive  for 
some  industries;  for  example,  textiles 
and  furniture. 

There  is  hope  in  the  progre.ss  that  has 
been  made.  We  are  concentrating  today 
on  the  problems,  but  we  should  pause 
long  enough  to  see  the  prosperous  farm- 
ers, progressive  communities;  the  grow- 
ing rural  centers  and  sections  in  the 
Nation. 

The  wholesome  aspects  of  rural  living 
are  becoming  increasingly  recognized. 

The  climate  then  for  rural  develop- 
ment has  some  favorable  winds  and  we 
must  assure  that  they  blow  gently  and 
steadily  and  ever  more  forcibly.       ^ 

LECISLATIYE    FRAMEWORK 

We  can  do  so  by  working  for  a  proper 
legislative  framework  to  encourage  and 
accelerate  the  rate  of  growth  in  rural 
America.  Our  present  programs  must  be 
greatly  improved  in  their  potency. 

Jobs:  We  must  find  better  job  oppor- 
tunities for  rural  Americans. 

The  task  Is  formidable,  but  it  is  the 
indispensable  element  to  development. 

Thirty  percent  fewer  man-hours  of 
work  in  agriculture  will  be  needed  in 
1980.  This  means  that  40  percent  of  the 
people  now  working  on  farms  should 
move  elsewhere. 

To  create  full  employment  in  rural 
America  several  things  must  be  consid- 
ered: 


Unemployment  and  imderemployment 
must  be  reported  systematically.  Accu- 
rate employment  information  can  often 
guide  people  to  Jobs;  for  example,  by  ad- 
vising them  where  to  move  for  their  eco- 
nomic benefit. 

Training  and  manpower  programs 
must  be  enlarged  with  emphasis  on  such 
fields  as  conservation,  recreation,  health, 
and  education.  We  have  had  some  suc- 
cess here  with  Operation  Mainstream 
and  Green  Thumb — these  programs  have 
pointed  up  the  need  Euid  effectiveness  of 
manpower  programs. 

Temporary  Federal  payments  for  ruial 
families  to  cover  the  costs  of  relocation 
and  to  provide  adequate  training  to  help 
them  make  the  transition  from  farm  to 
city. 

Equal  protection  for  rural  workers  in 
workmen's  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation, social  security,  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  minimum  wages. 

And  in  those  cases  where  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  persons  to  find  useful  and  pro- 
ductive roles,  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
might  serve  as  the  residual  employer. 

Education:  We  must  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  rural  America. 

It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  im- 
prove the  educational  opportunities  of 
low-income  rural  areas.  Sure  there  is  lit- 
tle Ukelihood  rural  areas  will  be  able  to 
finance  significantly  better  education,  in- 
creased Federal  and  State  assistance  will 
be  necessary.  This  assistance  should  not 
be  given  to  schools  too  small  to  provide 
high  quality  education  at  a  reasonable 
cost  per  pupil. 

Special  emphasis  must  be  given  to  vo- 
cational training  centers  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  school  dropout  and  the 
adult.  ^ 

Communities :  Rural  commimities  pre- 
sent special  problems.  We  are  really  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  reorganiza- 
tion and  reorientation  of  a  rural  com- 
munity, and  that  does  not  come  about 
easily.  Even  with  the  best  of  success, 
progress  will  be  slow. 

PubUc  investment  is  needed  in  roads, 
hospitals,  health  care,  vocational  train- 
ing, water  lines  and  sewer  systems,  fam- 
ily planning,  education,  and  all  the  in- 
frastructure necessary  to  strengthen 
communities. 

Every  device  must  be  used  to  encourage 
private  investment:  tax  incentives, 
grants,  loansjguarantces,  subsidies,  and 
industrial  parks. 

A  Rural  Development  Credit  Board 
should  be  considered  to  provide  capital 
for  rural  housing,  water  systems  and 
other  projects.  It  would  attract  funds 
from  outside  rural  areas,  and  might 
spark  economic  growth. 

These  communities  need  the  active 
concern  of  churches,  service  clubs,  foun- 
dations, and  individuals,  working  at 
countless  tasks  and  projects. 

Organization:  If  rural  development  is 
to  succeed  we  must  bring  greater  sanity 
to  its  organizational  structure. 

The  organizational  problems  of  rui'al 
development  have  been  a  lack  of  coor- 
dination, too  much  duplication,  lack  of 
professional  staff,  and  local  leadership 
spread  too  thin. 

We  need  multicounty  and  multicom- 
munity  organizational   groupings.  Tiny 
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Jurisdictions  lack  expertise  and  profes- 
sional skills.  They  are  deficient  in  their 
capacity  to  conceive,  plan,  design,  and 
expedite. 

Only  a  larger  grouping  can  marshal 
the  resources  and  the  professional  skills 
needed. 

Single  multicounty  agencies  should  be 
responsible  for  planning,  promotion,  and 
implementation  of  development. 


CONCLUSION 

Let  me  conclude  simply  by  observing 
that  there  are  many  obstacles  along  the 
path  of  rural  poverty  and  powerlessness 
to  rural  development. 

Behind  is  a  decade  or  two  of  experi- 
mentation. I  hope  we  have  learned  from 
it,  and  that  we  will  get  on  with  the  job 
of  seeing  that  rural  America  develops  its 
natural  environment,  harvests  its  fer- 
tile fields,  makes  its  economy  vital  and 
vibrant,  and  gives  each  of  its  citizens  an 
opportunity  to  become  the  best  that  is  in 
them. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  first  that  I  had  hoped  my  maiden 
speech  before  this  body  could  be  of  a 
positive  nature.  It  distresses  me  that  this 
is  not  the  case — but  I  feel  the  serious- 
ness of  the  matter  before  us  today  com- 
pels me  to  join  my  collegues  in  speaking 
out. 

The  plight  of  the  farmer  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Washington  State  has  reached  a 
critical  stage.  High  interest  rates,  the 
general  tight-money  situation,  coupled 
with  escalating  operating  costs  have 
pushed  a  full  30  percent  of  potato  farm- 
ers in  this  district  to  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy. They  report  to  me  that  even  if 
they  could  stand  the  going  10-percent 
interest  rate,  the  money  is  not  available 
to  borrow. 

It  is  no  secret  that  1970  was  one  of  the 
worst  years  that  farmers  in  this  Nation 
have  had  to  endure.  With  the  parity 
index  dropping  to  Its  lowest  level  in  34 
years,  we  wonder  at  the  administration's 
promise  of  2  years  ago  to  stem  the  down- 
ward turn.  At  that  time  the  President 
called  74  percent  of  parity  unacceptable. 
At  the  end  of  1970  it  stood  at  67. 

And  where  is  the  help?  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration?  In  the  State  of 
Washington  alone,  the  FHA  has  $300,000 
dollars  worth  of  applications  that  it 
cannot  process  because  there  is  no  money. 
The  amount  needed  is  about  $2  million 
for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  FHA  has  quit  making  initial  loans 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  Although  the 
State  of  Washington  had  an  allocation 
of  $6,300,000  for  fiscal  year  1971  in  FHA 
money,  it  has  already  used  all  except  for 
a  small  amount  held  back  to  meet  sub- 
sequent needs  of  existing  borrowers 

For  the  Nation,  the  FHA  had  $275  mil- 
lion to  use  for  operating  losuis  for  fiscal 
year  1971— all  but  about  5  miUion  of  that 
has  been  allocated.  The  remainder  is  be- 
ing held  for  what  are  called  hardship 
cases.  FHA  officials  report  their  existing 
applications  for  funds  indicates  the  need 
for  another  $75  million  this  year. 

It  would  seem,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  reexamination  of 
values  in  connection  with  the  Individual 
American  Parmer.  The  time  has  come 
when  better  fertilizers,  better  herbicides 


and  pesticides,  more  efficient  methods  of 
operation  can  no  longer  keep  him  from 
the  jaws  of  the  cost-price  squeeze — at 
least  while  prices  for  his  products  fail 
to  keep  pace  with  otrfer  consumer  goods. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  decide  If  we  are,  in 
truth,  going  to  wrestle  with  the  real 
economic  problems  of  agriculture,  or 
stand  by  and  watch  while  the  small  farm 
operation  disappears  as  a  way  of  life 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  special  trib- 
ute to  agriculture  on  this  day.  March  1, 
1971,  which  has  been  designated  as 
"Farm  Day"  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Agriculture  has  become  one  of  the  con- 
troversial subjects  in  the  field  of  legisla- 
tion. This  Is  due  to  the  high  cost  of  food, 
plus  the  fact  that  most  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  city-minded  rather  than 
rural-minded.  Actually,  only  a  fractional 
part  of  the  high  cost  of  food  can  be 
blamed  on  the  farmer.  Most  of  it  stems 
from  handling  and  shipping  charges. 
But  the  effect  of  these  factors  has  been 
to  create  an  atmosphere  in  Congress 
which  Is  unfriendly  to  agricultural  pro- 
grams. This  is  unfortunate  because  agri- 
culture is  an  essential  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  The  American  farmer 
has  established  imheard-of  records  of 
production  and  he  is  able,  on  compara- 
tively few  acres,  to  supply  the  agricul- 
tural needs  of  our  Nation  and  much  of 
the  world.  Much  of  our  Nation's  strength 
and  independence  has  always  stemmed 
from  this  agricultural  capability,  and  it 
continues  to  be  an  important  factor. 

For  years  there  have  been  subsidies  for 
farmers.  The  farmer  is  not  alone  in  this 
situation.  Most  American  industry  is  sub- 
sidized in  one  way  or  another,  including 
such  giants  as  airlines  and  oil.  It  has 
long  been  accepted  that  without  farm 
subsidies,  prices  to  the  consumer  would 
jump  to  an  unacceptable  extent  and  that 
the  farming  industry  in  the  United 
States  would  perish.  Nevertheless,  farm 
subsidies  are  constantly  under  attack. 
A  continuation  of  the  farm  program  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong 
farming  industry  and  acceptable  stand- 
ards of  living  on  the  farms.  Although  de- 
creasing, agriculture  is  America's  largest 
single  industry,  and  rural  values,  now 
generally  overlooked,  are  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  life  and  traditions  of 
the  Nation. 

There  is  great  need  for  a  new  program 
designed  to  check  the  rural  exodus  which 
now  is  significantly  affecting  our  coun- 
try. There  has  been  in  recent  years  a 
tremendous  shift  in  population  from  ru- 
ral and  smalltown  communities  to  the 
cities,  to  the  detriment  of  both.  Simply 
stated,  people  have  left  the  farms  and 
small  towns  because  they  thought  the 
cities  provided  a  better  opportunity  for 
a  livelihood.  For  some  of  them,  it  has 
meant  going  on  relief  instead  of  working 
for  a  living  and  that  too  is  unhealthy.  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  one  of  the 
most  important  objectives  of  our  age 
would  be  a  reversal  of  this  rural  exodus 
to  bring  people  back  to  the  smaller  com- 
mimitles  and  away  from  the  city  slums. 
If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide more  wholesome  living  conditions. 


more  jobs,  better  jobs,  and  opportunity 
for  the  young. 

This  is  something  that  should  concern 
Government  very  much,  but  I  see  little 
to  indicate  real  interest.  If  Ctovemment 
will  begin  to  place  more  emphasis  on  a 
reversal  of  the  rural  exodus  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  programs  which  encour- 
age small  industries  or  recreation  pro- 
grams and  help  to  provide  jobs  and  to 
improve  living  conditions,  much  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  most  important  area. 
Possibly  in  time  this  would  serve  to  re- 
duce some  of  the  requirements  for  farm 
subsidies. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  this 
special  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
promises  facing  rural  America.  This  is 
a  daily  topic  with  me. 

Just  last  week,  I  was  visited  in  my 
Washington  office  by  two  outstanding 
farmers  from  the  10th  District— Mr. 
Walter  Mueller  from  Thrall  and  Mr. 
Rodney  Gemer,  of  Maxwell.  Both  men 
issued  a  straightforward  case  of  the  need 
for  corrective  action  needed  to  help  rural 
America. 

It  is  time  that  some  champions  emerge 
for  these— the  truly  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Speaker,  a  mere  5  percent  of 
this  great  Nation  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  feeding  and  clothing 
the  rest  of  us,  the  other  95  percent.  Yet, 
few  people  stand  up  for  the  farmer. 

I  am  proud  of  my  farm  constituency. 
I  am  proud  to  stand  up  for  them  today. 
As  this  country  began,  it  was  an  agrar- 
ian nation.  FYom  these  roots,  we  grew 
through  the  transition  to  where  we  are 
today— a  highly  technical  and  Indus- 
trial and  strong  nation.  But.  it  was  those 
foundations,  those  principles  which  our 
ancestors  learned  from  working  the  soil 
which  live  with  us  today  and  keep  us 
strong. 

Think  of  the  enormous  responsibility 
facing  the  farmers  today.  They  must 
contend  with  the  weather  and  the  Gov- 
ernment— both  of  which  seem  reluctant 
to  offer  their  full  assistance.  I  am  glad 
there  are  still  people  who  want  to  be 
farmers.  I  am  glad  there  are  still  people 
who  will  take  the  burden  of  feeding  the 
Nation.  I  am  glad  there  are  still  people 
who  can  shake  off  the  "urban  press  re- 
leases" charging  that  farmers  get  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  a  new  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  the  rural  Americans.  I 
detect  a  small,  but  clearly  discemable 
signal  that  the  urban  Americans  are  try- 
ing to  reach  back  to  their  ancestors.  I 
refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  what  may  seem 
frivilous  but  is  not — I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  many,  many  urban  Americans  are 
clamoring  to  "rent  a  farm"  for  their 
vacation— to  get  back  on  the  soil. 

To  my  thinking,  this  is  significant.  It 
may  mean  a  lot  of  people  really  want 
to  "go  home." 

Hopefully,  this  Congress  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  insure  there  is  still 
a  small  measure  of  future  for  the  man 
who  gives  all  America  an  honest  day  of 
work  from  sunup  to  sundown. 

Today,  my  colleagues  speak  of  the 
rather  bleak  situation  ftwiing  rural  Amer- 
ica. Our  words  today  will  echo  against 
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the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970 — a  compro- 
mise of  considerable  magnitude,  though 
perhaps  necessary  at  the  time. 

There  are  many  things  about  that  bill 
I  would  change — but  the  thing  I  would 
change  most  is  the  lack  of  understanding 
from  our  urban  colleagues.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  bill  last  Congress  was  the  only 
bill  we  could  muster  through  and  that 
is  the  larger  tragedy.  I  am  hopeful  we  can 
make  legislative  improvements  during 
the  months  ahead. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  or  3 
weeks  ago,  I  asked  Chairman  Poage  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  the  situation  of  our 
pork  producers. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  the 
visit  to  Washington  in  early  January 
of  some  farmers  who  brought  hogs  to 
Washington  to  demonstrate  the  huge 
gap  between  what  they  were  receiving 
for  their  product  and  what  the  housewife 
was  paying  for  such  cuts  as  pork  chops 
on  the  supermarket  shelves. 

It  seems  that  in  a  year's  time,  the  on- 
foot  price  received  by  farmers  for  "top" 
hogs  had  dropped  some  6  to  7  cents  per 
pound  while  the  price  of  pork  in  super- 
market display  cases  had  remained  the 
same.  It  was  not  until  after  this  display 
by  the  farmers  and  the  indication  of 
interest  by  many  public  officials,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
supermarket  prices  began  to  drop  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  increased  con- 
sumption began  to  use  up  the  oversupply 
and  prices  paid  to  farmers  began  to  go 
back  up. 

Obviously  in  an  uncontrolled  product 
like  pork,  where  anyone  is  free  to  get 
into  production  on  short  notice  and  get 
out  equally  quickly,  production  is  going 
to  fluctuate  depending  on  the  market. 
When  the  market  is  up,  a  lot  of  people 
will  be  producing  pork.  When  it  is  down, 
the  number  of  hogs  being  produced  will 
be  reduced  accordingly.  The  hog  farmer 
expects  to  live  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

But  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
thwarted  when  others  up  the  line  above 
the  producer  continue  to  hold  the  prices 
to  the  consumer  at  an  artificially  high 
level. 

No  thinking  person  begrudges  the  meat 
processor  a  fair  profit  on  his  operation. 
Indeed,  he  cannot  stay  in  business  with- 
out one.  And  it  costs  him  just  as  much 
to  kill  and  process  a  hog  which  cost  him 
15  cents  per  pound  as  it  does  to  kill  and 
process  a  hog  which  cost  him  25  cents  per 
pound. 

The  same  argument  holds  true  for  the 
supermarket  operator,  but  in  both  cases, 
the  final  sale  price  for  the  product  is  de- 
termined by  adding  a  percentage  markup 
to  the  final  cost. 

I  do  not  know  whether  in  any  instance, 
a  processor  or  a  supermarket  operator,  or 
all  processors  or  all  supermarket  opera- 
tors make  unwarranted  or  unconscion- 
able markups  on  pork  products.  Neither 
do  I  know  what  their  normal  pricing 
PoUcy  is;  whether  it  Is  deUberately  sched- 
uled to  make  enough  when  onfoot  prices 
are  low  to  compensate  for  losses  or 
smaller  margins  when  onfoot  prices  are 
high. 


But  I  do  know  that  both  the  consuming 
public  and  the  hog  producers  are  entitled 
to  know  why  onfoot  hog  prices  can  drop 
6  cents  per  pound  in  one  year  with  no 
discernible  drop  in  what  the  housewife 
is  paying  for  bacon,  sausage,  and  pork 
chops. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  again 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  hold 
hearings  on  this  important  question  and 
invite  all  interests  concerned  to  come  in 
and  tell  their  side  of  the  story  for  public 
consumption  and  to  guide  us  in  what- 
ever action  seems  to  be  warranted  by  us. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Montana. 
John  Melcher,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  Keith  Sebelhts,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  Neal  Smith,  for  arrang- 
ing this  special  order  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  plight  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terests. Something  must  be  done  to  re- 
vitalize American  agriculture  If  we  are  to 
avoid  total  catastrophe. 

I  personally  feel  that  we  have  become 
so  concerned  with  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  our  urban  areas — and  I  do  not 
condemn  this  concern  because  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation's  cities  are  over- 
whelming— that  we  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  problems  of  the 
cities  have  their  source  in  the  ills  of 
American  agriculture.  The  increasing 
flow  of  untrained  people  flooding  the  la- 
bor market  in  the  cities  is  a  case  in  point. 
These  people  are  not  all  native-born  city 
dwellers.  Great  numbers  of  them  are  mi- 
grating to  the  cities  from  rural  America, 
and  we  must  devise  means  to  not  only 
stop  the  migration  to  the  cities,  but  also 
to  reverse  the  trend  if  we  are  to  obtain 
any  lasting  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  cities. 

We  need  to  give  inmiediate  attention 
to  the  passage  of  measures  now  pending 
in  the  Congress  such  as  the  Rursd  Jobs 
Development  Act  and  legislation  provid- 
ing special  tax  treatment  for  industry 
locating  in  rural  America.  The  problems 
of  the  agriculture  industry  and  all  of 
rural  and  urban  America  are  interrelated, 
and  it  is  past  the  eleventh  hour  for  posi- 
tive action  to  be  taken  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  offer  relief  to  the  Nation's 
farmers  who  play  such  a  vital  role  in  the 
overall  national  economy. 

America's  farmers  have  contributed 
more  toward  building  a  better  land  than 
any  other  group  of  trained  technicians. 
The  20th-century  farmer  has  perhaps 
the  greatest  responsibilities  facing  any 
segment  of  American  industry.  On  his 
shoulders  rest  the  economic  progress  of 
our  Nation,  as  well  as  our  ^^rowing  stake 
in  world  agriculture,  for  agricultural 
prosperity  and  security  seriously  affect 
trade  and  policies  abroad. 

I  salute  the  American  farmers,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  and  give  much 
deserving  credit  to  the  throng  of  "agri- 
culture experts"  who  provide  the  basic 
elements  of  life  for  America  and  whose 
dedicated  bond  with  the  soil  is  as  endur- 
ing as  the  principles  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to 
join  my  colleague  from  Montana  in  his 
discussion  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  Nation's  farmers,  I  must  admit  un- 
abashedly that  I  am  a  city  boy. 


While  my  present  congressional  dis- 
trict presently  includes  only  a  small  rural 
area,  at  one  time  I  was  privileged  to  rep- 
resent the  fertile  and  prosperous  farm- 
'  ing  area  in  what  we  in  Michigan  call  the 
"thumb." 

In  those  days  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
very  difficult  financial  situation  in  which 
most  farmers  found  themselves — in 
many  cases  through  no  real  fault  of  their 
own  but  through  subtle  and  complex 
changes  in  the  economic  imderpinnings 
of  our  society.  Today  the  farmers  in  my 
district  with  whom  I  talk  tell  me  that 
the  situation  is  much  more  desperate. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  urban  con- 
stituencies have  long  noted  a  symptom 
of  the  economic  sickness  of  American 
agricultiure. 

That  is  the  intense  migration  from 
farm  to  city  during  the  past  decade.  Our 
most  serious  urban  problems  may  well 
have  their  roots  in  the  economic  distress 
down  on  the  farm. 

In  my  work  on  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor,  I  have  found  that 
many  Federal  programs  in  the  cities  at- 
tempt to  provide  adequate  schooling, 
work  skills,  and  jobs  to  the  children  of 
those  who  fled  the  farms  years  ago. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  my  thesis 
thit  there  are  no  exclusively  •riu-al"  or 
"farm"  problems  any  more  than  there  are 
exclusively  "urban"  problems. 

The  problems  of  one  area  inevitably 
have  their  impact  up>on  the  other,  and 
its  high  time  every  American  recognized 
that  fact. 

In  plain  economic  terms,  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  farm  economy  has  a  very 
real  effect  upon  the  pocketbook  of  the 
supermarket  shopper  in  the  city. 

That  is  why  I  rise  with  enthusiasm  to 
join  in  this  special  order  on  the  problems 
of  the  farmer.  If  we  don't  solve  this  prob- 
lem, we  in  the  cities  are  going  to  flnd 
ourselves  the  losers  too. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentlemen  who  arranged 
for  the  3  hours  of  special  orders  to  focus 
attention  on  the  plight  of  agriculture  and 
rural  areas.  With  so  much  attention  be- 
ing given  to  the  problems  of  the  big 
cities,  many  are  not  made  aware  that 
ranchers,  farmers,  rural  businessmen, 
and  rural  communities  also  face  growing 
problems  as  a  consequence  of  constantly 
rising  costs  and  stable  or  declining  farm 
prices. 

A  perplexing  problem  with  which  many 
farmers  are  faced  is  that  of  steadily  in- 
creasing real  estate  taxes.  The  shifting 
of  people  from  the  overcrowded  cities 
into  suburbs  and  still  farther  out  into  the 
countryside  together  with  improved 
State  and  local  roads,  interstate  high- 
ways, and  electrical  services  has  caused 
the  value  of  farm  property  to  go  up.  As 
the  vsdue  of  farmland  increased  and  lo- 
cal goverimients  because  more  and  more 
hard  pressed  for  revenues  to  provide  lo- 
cal services,  there  hsis  been  a  tendency 
by  local  governments  to  increase  the  real 
estate  tax  on  farms  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  becoming  difficult  financially 
for  many  small  farmers  to  make  a  living 
on  farming. 

Farmers  and  country  people  as  a  group 
are  independent  and  solid  citizens  and 
form  the  backbone  of  our  country.  Ev- 
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erything  possible  should  be  done  to  en- 
able them  to  continue  earning  a  living 
in  tneir  noble  work. 

Local  assessors  shouM  give  every  con- 
sideration to  the  plight  of  the  small 
farmer  and  qualify  farm  assessments  so 
as  not  to  tax  the  small  farmer  out  of 
business.  The  policv  in  the  nearby  State 
of  Maryland  of  taxing  functioning  farms 
on  their  use  and  not  their  market  value 
seems  to  be  a  desirable  practice. 

A  newsclipping  about  the  tax  effect  on 
farmers  in  Fairfax  County,  Va..  states 
quite  succinctly  the  growing  problem  our 
farmers  encounter  as  they  diminish  in 
number  and  become  a  minority  group. 
Their  importance  to  our  society  should 
be  remembered  at  every  meal  and  in  of- 
fering thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
bounty  which  he  has  provided  us,  we 
might  also  remember  our  fanners  and 
their  struggle. 

I  insert  a  clipping  from  the  E>ecem- 
ber  3,  1970,  Washington,  D.C.,  Post  at 
this  point: 

Farmers  in  Suburban  Paihfax  Have  a 

Touch  Row  to  Hoe 

(By  Thomas  Grublslch) 

Before  Mack  Crlppen  Jr.  manures  his  Fair- 
fax County  dairy  farm,  he  checks  which  way 
the  wind  Is  blowing.  Crlppen  worries  about 
the  sensibilities  of  his  neighbors  In  the  town- 
houses  that  were  recently  built  across  the 
road.  Occasional  Inquiries — when  the  wind 
suddenly  shifts — indicate  that  Crlppen 's  con- 
cern is  not  misplaced. 

The  wind  is  not  blowing  very  favorably  for 
farmers  tiiese  days  in  rapidly  urbanizing 
Fairfax.  Though  some  of  them  may  become 
millionaires  when  they  sell  their  land,  many 
of  them  are  trying — and  failing — to  survive 
doing  what  they  icnow  best:  raising  dairy 
cows  or  steers,  planting  corn  or  winter  wheat. 

Crlppen  is  surviving — thriving  may  be  a 
better  word — because  he  owned  291-acre 
Lake  Fairfax  Park,  which  the  county  bought 
m  1966  for  $1,717,000.  The  Crlppen  family 
lives  in\  a  rambling,  low-slung  brick  home 
protectetk^from  the  outside  world  by  ex- 
panses of  grass  and  stands  of  trees.  There 
are  also  a  pool  and  low-slung  brick  bath- 
houses and  stables. 

Crlppen  says  not  one  brick  of  his  property 
was  paid  for  from  his  dairy  farm  earnings. 
He  s.iys  he  and  his  70-year-old  father.  Mack 
Crlppen  Sr.,  who  owns  a  neighboring  dairy 
farm,  spend  all  their  agricultural  earnings — 
and  more — on  real  estate  taxes.  Their  450 
cows,  machine-milked  twice  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year,  don't — can't — 
produce  enough  to  oiTset  taxes  of  $30,000  a 
year,  according  to  the  Junior  Cripjjen. 

Richard  CockrlU  owns  a  dairy  farm  on 
Hunter  Mill  Road,  not  far  from  the  Crip- 
pens'  spreads.  Cockr ill's  farm  Is  so  close  to 
the  Dulles  Airport  Access  Highway  that  road 
signs  can  be  clearly  seen  from  the  fields. 
But  with  land  development  somewhat  slug- 
gish, Cockrill  hasn't  received  any  tempting 
offers  from  builders  lately. 

Come  the  end  of  the  month,  $7,000  in 
real  estate  taxes  will  fall  due  on  Cockr  ill's  140 
acres,  but  he  said  they'll  have  to  go  unpaid, 
at  least  temporarily.  CockrlU  works  from  "20 
after  4  In  the  morning  till  20  after  8  in  the 
evening"  six  days  a  week  and  six  hours 
more  on  Sunday  to  avoid  more  than  one  hired 
hand,  but  even  70  hours  of  work  a  week 
doesn't  leave  him  enough  Income  to  pay  his 
county  taxes. 

He  plans  to  give  up  dairy  farming  shortly 
and  concentrate  on  what  he  hopes  will  be 
more  profitable  activities — mending  fences, 
maintaining  lawns  and  selling  hay  to  horse 
owners  In  the  area. 

One  of  Cockrlll's  vexations  is  people  who, 


playing  country  squire  on  one-acre  or  two- 
acre  subdivision  lots,  romp  their  horses  in 
his  open  spaces — land  on  which  he  pays  steep 
taxes. 

Farmers  in  Fairfax  and  other  Jurisdictions 
In  Virginia  pay  a  tax  on  the  marketable 
value  of  their  land.  Though  a  farm  may 
be  entirely  planted  in  corn  or  used  for  dairy- 
ing, Its  value  Is  determined  by  the  pressures 
of  surrounding  suburban  land  development. 
In  contrast,  Maryland  Jurisdictions  tax  func- 
tioning farms  on  their  use,  not  their  market 
value.  This  formula  means  an  easier  tax  bur- 
den for  farmers — and  land  speculators  who 
keep  their  property  In  cultivation  until  they 
sell  It. 

Mack  Crlppen  Jr.  and  other  Fairfax  farm- 
ers think  the  Virginia  formula  Is  unfair  to 
them.  Crippeu  thinks  that  farmers  who  earn 
75  or  80  per  cent  of  their  Income  from  agri- 
culture should  be  taxed  at  a  lower  rate.  Look- 
ing out  toward  his  own  land,  he  says: 

"These  cows  are  not  creating  anything  that 
requires  a  tax  dollar.  These  wide  open  acres 
don't  require  any  police  service,  any  sewer 
lines,  any  schools." 

Farmers  don't  seem  to  get  much  sympathy 
from  their  suburban  neighbors — "city  peo- 
ple," as  they  usually  call  them.  Suburbanites, 
very  conscious  of  the  price  of  quarter-  and 
half-acre  home  lots,  sometimes  maintain  that 
hard-pressed  farmers  could  easily  sell  their 
land  for  $5000  or  $8000  an  acre  and  buy  an- 
other farm  several  times  as  large  beyond  the 
subdivisions. 

But  farmer  Cockrill  does  not  want  to  leave 
the  land  he  and  his  ancestors  have  tilled  sea- 
son after  season  *  •  •  the  long  hours,  pro- 
vided I  can  make  an  equal  living.  But  I  pay 
as  much  taxes  as  15  city  people.  This  Is  an 
unfair  situation." 

Farmers  In  Fairfax  and  elsewhere  in  Vir- 
ginia may  soon  be  getting  some  sort  of  relief. 
The  revised  state  constitution  approved  last 
month  by  voters  permits  local  Jurisdiction  to 
provide  lower  taxes  to  farmers  if  they  pre- 
serve their  land  as  open  space.  First,  however, 
enabling  legislation  must  be  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly,  which  will  consider  the 
issue  at  its  special  session  in  January. 

Just  what  form  the  tax  break  would  take 
in  Fairfax  is  not  certain.  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors, however,  did  support  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  County  Executive  Carl- 
ton C.  Massey  thinks  one  formula  might  be 
to  permit  a  farmer  to  defer  his  taxes  until 
he  sells  his  land.  Then  farmers  could  con- 
tinue working  their  land  as  long  as  they 
wished  rather  than  be  forced  to  sell  out  be- 
cause of  mounting  taxes. 

Forced  sales  have  not  only  cost  farmers 
Inng-held  family  properties  but  encouraged 
"leap-frog''  development  that  has  given  sub- 
urbia some  of  its  unlovely  sprawl. 

Whatever  new  relief  Fairfax  farmers  get, 
their  future  will  not  brighten  too  much. 
Taxes  are  their  chief  burden,  but  there  are 
other  problems,  too,  as  the  county  moves 
further  away  from  Its  agricultural  heritage. 
Cockrill,  for  example,  says  hired  help  Is  hard 
to  get  and  Is  increasingly  expensive  He  says: 
"We  can't  compete  with  doctors  and  lawyers 
who  buy  farms  In  other  areas  further  out. 
They  pay  the  help  twice  as  much  because 
they  have  other  income.  The  dirt  farmers  or 
the  dairy  farmer  doesn't." 

Crlpplen — who  Is  not  the  typical  dairy 
farmer — says  the  average  farmhand  gets  $80 
to  $100  a  week.  Tenants  are  furnished  with 
a  home,  lights  and  fuel.  One  of  Mack  Jr.'s 
hands  has  been  with  the  Crlppen  family  for 
42  j-ears,  another  30  years.  Another  hand  is 
a  "city  fellow  with  a  college  degree."  Crlppen 
said  the  man,  a  Journalist  by  vocation,  came 
by  the  house  one  day  and  said  he  wanted  to 
work  en  a  farm.  "He  is  working  out  fine," 
said  Crlppen. 

Fewer  hands  means  more  elaborate — and 
expensive — farm  machinery.  Crlppen  re- 
cently paid  96,800  for  a  hay  machine.  A 
tractor  cost  him  $10,000. 


Though  Fairfax  was  one  of  the  major  miik 
producers  in  the  state  for  many  years,  there 
are  now  only  nine  dairy  farms — ^wlth  a  total 
of  1,200  milk  oows — In  the  county.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  more  than  125  dairy 
farms  with  7,850  milk  cows. 

One  of  the  most  successful  farmers  in  the 
area  is  William  Brockett.  He  has  2,800  acres — 
in  both  Fairfax  and  Loudoun  counties  near 
Dulles  Airport — planted  In  corn,  and  4,300 
steers,  which  feed  on  the  corn  before  they 
are  shipped  to  packing  houses.  But  Brockett 
is  successful  precisely  because  he  doesn't  own 
the  land.  He  leases  it  from  a  syndicate  of 
speculators.  And  with  taxes  rising  and  devel- 
opment sluggish,  the  price  of  a  side  of  beef 
may  become  as  important  as  the  price  of 
an  acre  of  land.  That  might  not  be  the  good 
news  the  syndicate  has  been  waiting  for,  but 
it  can't  hurt  Brockett. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
the  special  orders  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FARM  PROBLEM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelfus)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
join  today  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Honorable  John  Melcher  of  Montana 
and  Honorable  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa,  on 
this  the  first  of  what  I  hope  will  be  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  publicize  the  plight  of 
the  American  farmer  in  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
the  thanks  of  the  citizens  of  the  district 
I  am  privileged  to  represent,  the  big  first 
district  of  Kansas,  to  both  Congressman 
Melcher  and  Congressman  Smith  in 
their  leadership  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelius)  and 
our  colleauges  who  have  joined  him  here 
today  on  the  f!oor  of  the  House  are  to 
be  congratulated  and  commended  for 
their  leadership  in  dramatizing  the  strug- 
gle going  on  in  rural  America,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  allowing  me 
to  participate  in  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  initial  floor  talk  on 
Agriculture,  1971,  shall  be  in  a  positive 
and  aflBrmative  tone.  As  aflBrmative  as 
the  current  farm  picture  allows,  I  might 
quickly  add. 

Congress,  of  course,  has  enacted  legis- 
lation for  cotton,  feed  grains,  and 
wheat.  This  legislation,  which  applies  to 
these  crops  in  1971,  1972,  and  1973  is 
based  on  the  compensatory  payment  and 
allotment  approach.  It's  the  current  law 
of  the  land,  and  legislation  which  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  CliCford 


Hardin,  discretionary  authority  to  be 
used  by  him  in  an  effort  to  keep  supplies 
in  reasonable  balance  with  demand.  The 
Secretary,  I  strongly  urge,  must  use  all 
of  his  authority  in  such  a  manner  that 
farmers  will  have  income  opportunities 
more  comparable  to  those  of  persons  of 
other  segments  of  the  national  economy. 

First,  last  and  always,  the  Secretary 
must  be  a  spirited  evangelist  for  increas- 
ing fanner's  net  income. 

With  two  brothers,  I  own  a  farm  in 
northeastern  Nebraska.  A  farm  on  which 
I  was  bom  and  raised.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
farm  has  not  been  doing  well  in  the  last 
few  years — net  incomewise.  This  is  the 
pattern  out  our  way.  Something  con- 
structive must  be  done  for  rural  America 
if  the  family  farm  is  to  survive,  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

So  much  for  the  glittering  generalities. 
What  is  to  be  done? 

Sure,  there  must  be  full  utilization  of 
all  available  soil  conservation  practices, 
more  extended  watershed  development, 
more  irrigation,  extended  on-the-farm 
storage  practices,  vigorous  efforts  a.t  di- 
versification and  expansion  of  the  ani- 
mal-agriculture concept. 

Also,  without  a  question  of  a  doubt, 
American  agriculture  has  an  important 
stake  in  a  high  level  of  mutuaUy  advan- 
tageous world  trade. 

All  fair  minded  observers  agree  that 
parity,  based  on  the  1910-14  formula,  is 
a  most  fair  means  of  comparing  farm 
prices  with  farm  costs.  Make  this  com- 
parison sometime,  I  urge  you,  and  be 
shocked  at  what  has  happened  to  our 
farmers  at  the  marketplace. 

Such  advances  as  mentioned  above, 
and  the  like,  will  all  help,  but  as  advisa- 
ble and  necessary  as  they  are,  they  are 
still  not  the  vehicle  for  long-range  farm 
prosperity. 

In  my  opinion,  there  Is  a  crying  need 
to  improve  the  legal  foundation  upon 
which  farmers  can  build  their  own  ef- 
fective marketing  and  bargaining  pro- 
gram. This  Congress  should  enact  legis- 
lation to  improve  the  opportunity  for 
marketing  organizations  to  succeed.  This 
Is  a  must  for  American  agriculture. 

The  sooner  that  new,  responsive  bar- 
gaining acts  and  marketing  acts  are 
passed,  the  better.  Let  us  all  urge  and 
work  with  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  other  body.  Senate, 
to  give  first  priority  to  strong,  effective 
marketing  and  bargaii^g  laws.  As  I  see 
it.  these  self-help  tools  are  vital  if  agri- 
culture is  to  have  a  fair  chance.  All  of 
the  other  proposed  solutions  are  only 
aspirin-type  help  when  major  surgery  is 
called  for. 

Not  for  a  long  time  has  there  been 
such  a  clear-cut  call  for  joint  action  by 
all  farm  organizations.  The  challenge 
should  be  most  obvious  to  them.  I  sug- 
gest that  they  coordinate  a  massive  leg- 
islative drive  zeroed  in  on  the  passage 
of  marketing  and  bargaining  legislation 
that  will  get  the  needed  job  done. 

JWs  is  the  gut  issue  for  agriculture, 
^}'  ^  ^^  totally  willing  to  fully  con- 
tribute the  resources  of  my  office  to  this 
effort  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  agriculture 
from  being  the  low  man  on  the  national 
economic  totem  pole.  Let  us  go  to  work- 
now. 


Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wDl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  senior 
Member  of  the  Kansas  delegation,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shriver). 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
from  the  big  First  District  of  Kansas, 
Keith  SEBELrus,  and  the  others  who 
have  reserved  this  time  to  discuss  some 
of  the  problems  being  faced  in  our  rural 
areas.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
while  this  time  might  be  de-ignated  as 
"Farm  Day,"  the  problems  described 
have  serious  repercussions  throughout 
our  economy  and  our  society. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  rural - 
urban  gap  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  must 
acknowledge  that  the  economic  needs  of 
rural  Americans  are  the  same  as  those 
of  urban  Americans. 

Economic  security  and  cultural  satis- 
faction are  worthwhile  goals  of  our  na- 
tional policies  in  both  rural  and  urban 
America.  Congress  recognized  this  in 
pa<;sing  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
Title  IX  of  that  act  provided  for  a  review 
of  all  existing  rural  programs  and  for  as- 
suring rural  residents  the  same  Federal 
service  and  privileges  the  urban  dweller 
enjoys. 

Rural  Americans  today  are  faced  with 
a  situation  wherein  increased  farming 
eflBciency  and  production  costs  are  forc- 
ing more  and  more  people  to  leave  the 
land  and  seek  employment  elsewhere. 
The  most  logical  and  preferred  source  of 
employment  would  be  found  in  nearby 
rural  communities,  but  often  this  is  non- 
existant.  Thus,  an  estimated  500,000 
rural  residents  each  year  migrate  to  our 
already  over-burdened  big  cities. 

These  people  do  not  want  to  move  to 
the  cities,  and  the  cities  do  not  want  or 
need  them.  Better  solutions  must  be 
found  in  rural  areas.  Our  efforts  should 
be  channeled  toward  two  basic  goals: 
fairer  returns  from  farming  to  allow 
those  who  wish  to  continue  farming  a 
reasonable  chance  of  doing  so,  and  wider 
job  opportunities  in  rural  areas. 

Farming  today  is  the  Nation's  biggest 
industry.  Its  assets  comprise  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  all  current  U.S. 
corporate  assets.  Like  any  other  industry, 
farming  to  be  healthy  must  show  a 
reasonable  profit  on  its  investment. 
However,  at  a  time  when  farmers  as 
consumers  and  producers  are  faced  with 
the  same  problems  of  inflation  nonfarm- 
ers  face,  the  returns  they  receive  from 
their  production  are  going  down.  Ameri- 
cans pay  the  lowest  percentage  of  their 
disposable  income  for  food  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  that  percentage, 
now  16  percent,  is  the  lowest  it  has  ever 
been. 

V/hile  farmers  are  justly  proud  of  their 
efficient  methods  which  feed  our  Nation 
so  well  at  such  a  low  cost,  we  must  be 
concerned  about  the  extent  to  which  low 
food  prices  result  from  inadequate  re- 
turns to  the  producers  of  that  pood.  In 
1970  the  par  capita  disposable  income  of 
the  farm  population  was  only  78  percent 
of  the  income  of  the  nonfarm  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  imperative  for  the  sake  of  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer  alike  that  this 


farm  income  situation  be  improved.  An 
unhealthy  or  desperate  farming  industry 
would  benefit  no  one.  and  would  prob- 
ably result  in  much  higher  food  prices  in 
the  long  run. 

Congress  and  the  administration  must 
make  a  concentrated  effort  to  expand 
the  marketing  possibilities  for  farm  pro- 
duce both  at  home  and  abroad.  Farm 
exports  reached  the  $7  billion  level  in 
1970  for  the  first  time  in  our  history.  All 
efforts  should  be  made  to  continue  this 
upward  trend,  including  a  very  cautious 
attitude  toward  the  initiation  of  self- 
defeating  curbs  on  foreign  imports  of 
textiles  and  other  products. 

Domestic  marketing  possibilities  should 
also  be  expanded  through  the  Joint  ef- 
fects of  the  producers  and  the  Govern- 
ment. I  support  the  President's  actions 
which  have  tripled  the  number  of  people 
receiving  food  stamps  and  increased 
from  3.8  million  to  6  million  the  number 
of  needy  children  receiving  free  or  re- 
duced-price meals  at  school. 

Last  week,  I  joined  in  the  introduction 
of  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of 
1971.  I  also  cosponsored  two  bills  de- 
signed to  modernize  the  operations  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  re- 
flect changing  economic  conditions  and 
needs.  Earlier  this  year  I  introduced 
legislation  to  assure  rural  America  the 
means  to  establish  comparable  telephone 
service  as  is  available  in  urban  areas. 

In  introducing  these  bills,  it  is  my  in- 
tent to  aid  in  the  expansion  of  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  economic  and  social 
opportunities  in  rural  America.  I  would 
hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues,  both  ur- 
ban and  rural,  would  join  in  this  effort 
for  the  betterment  of  all  of  our  lives  and 
of  our  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yirtd? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
let  me  join  those  who  have  spoken  earlier 
in  commending  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebeltus)  as  well 
as  my  colleagues  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  and  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  for 
having  arranged  for  this  forum  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  problems  facing 
American  agriculture.  You  have  all  done 
the  country  a  great  ser\'ice  in  helping  to 
focus  attention  on  some  of  the  needs  of 
rural  America. 

I  hope  this  will  be  a  regular  event  in 
the  Congress. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm.  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  a  farm  district 
in  the  Congress  and  I  take  great  pride  ii^ 
the  enormous  contribution  that  agricul- 
ture and  rural  America  have  made  to 
the  growth  of  this  country. 

The  farmers  have  contributed  over  the 
last  nearly  two  centuries  of  the  history 
of  our  country  the  food  and  fiber  and 
other  materials  that  are  essential  to  the 
building  of  our  great  country.  They  have 
also  given  us  a  rich  legacy  in  a  system 
of  values  that  we  associate  with  the 
character  of  our  country.  These  are 
values  that  are  often  in  short  supply  in 
this  modem  age  and  for  which  there  is 
a  great  need  today — the  willingness  to 
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work  hard,  to  sacrifice,  to  help  ones 
neighbor,  to  cooperate,  independence, 
resourcefulness,  pride  in  individual 
achievement.  Somehow  we  have  lost 
sight  of  many  of  these  values  today. 
American  farms  also  gave  our  country 
the  manpower  that  helped  make  possi- 
ble our  dramatic  growth  as  an  industrial 
Nation.  But  the  farmer  who  contributed 
so  much  to  the  progress  of  our  country, 
is  now  the  victim  of  the  very  advance  in 
technology  and  the  rapid  increase  in  ef- 
ficiency, that  has  characterized  the  re- 
markable rise  in  productivity  that  is  a 
part  of  the  story  of  American  agricul- 
ture. 

We  are  now  in  a  deep  and  serious  crisis 
in  rural  America.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  urban  crisis,  and  it  is  there. 
There  is  no  denying  that  it  exists.  But 
perhaps  because  we  do  not  see  the  same 
kind  of  explosions  and  the  dramatic  in- 
cidents on  the  farms  we  often  overlook 
what  is  a  more  basic  and  more  serious 
crisis  in  the  rural  parts  of  our  country. 

By  virtually  every  standard  you  can 
name,  we  are  worse  off  in  the  country 
than  we  are  In  the  city.  Income  is  lower. 
Unemployment  is  higher.  The  jaeople 
have  less  access  to  health  facilities. 
There  is  less  opportunity  for  education. 
The  housing  is  poorer.  We  see  a  steady 
flow,  especially  of  young  people,  from  the 
farms  and  rural  communities  to  the 
cities.  Both  the  cities  and  rural  areas 
suffer  from  this  migration. 

When  we  look  at  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  cities,  it  is  clear  that  the 
place  to  start  is  in  the  country.  Lack  of 
economic  opportunity  forces  our  young 
people  leave  the  farms  and  the  rural 
areas  to  move  to  the  overcrowded  cities. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  it  possible  for 
those  who  prefer  life  in  the  country  to 
remain  in  the  rural  areas  where  family 
ties  and  community  ties  are  stronger, 
and  where  they  can  be  free  of  many  of 
the  difficult  problems  of  our  society,  we 
must  create  expanded  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  more  jobs  in  our  rural  areas. 

You  cannot  buUd  jobs,  raise  income 
and  stimulate  economic  growth  in  the 
rural  areas  without  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  low  farm  income.  The  farm 
will  always  be  the  foundation  of  the 
rural  economy,  and  we  must  raise  farm 
Income  if  we  are  going  to  give  needed 
stimulus  to  the  economic  growth  In  our 
rural  aresis.  We  in  this  Congress  and  in 
Government  can  help  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  problem  through  forums 
such  as  this.  And,  must  create  the  kind 
of  framework  within  which  farmers  can 
expand  markets,  develop  and  employ 
bargaining  power  that  will  assure  a  fair 
price  for  their  product  in  the  market- 
place and  maintain  the  conditions  of 
fair  competition  that  will  protect  farm- 
ers against  discriminatory  freight  rates 
and  import  policies  that  can  weaken 
and  destroy  markets. 

In  serving  the  needs  of  rural  America 
and  of  our  farmers  who  have  contribu- 
ted so  much,  we  are  serving  the  needs  of 
America.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
Join  with  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  who  is  one  of  the  most 
articulate  and  effective  spokesmen  for 
American  farmers  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  cause  which  should  be 
the  cause  of  all  Americans. 


Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  for  his  remarks. 

I  would  underline  one  thing  at  this 
point.  This  year  we  exported  more  than  $7 
billion  worth  of  agricultural  products, 
and  $6.2  billion  of  that  was  for  hard 
cash,  which  made  America  have  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade.  That  should  un- 
derline what  the  producers  of  farm  prod- 
ucts are  contributing  to  the  balance  of 
trade  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Sebeuus>,  yielding  me  a  few  minutes. 
Along  with  other  Members  of  the  House, 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  SEBELIUS ) .  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Smith),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  for 
reserving  the  special  time  this  afternoon 
so  we  may  pay  tribute  to  the  farmers 
and  bring  out  for  discussion  on  the  floor 
the  problems  that  face  the  farmers  of 
this  Natioi.. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  much  of 
rural  America  is  economically  under- 
developed and  lacking  in  the  full  range 
of  public  services.  Millions  of  people 
each  year  are  forced  to  leave  our  small 
communities  and  migrate  to  our  cities 
because  of  the  lack  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. These  conditions  justify  and. 
indeed,  demand  major  new  efforts  to 
improve  and  expand  economic  and  social 
opportunities  available  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  effective  solutions  to  many  of  our 
problems  relating  to  our  cities — crime, 
welfare,  housing,  malnutrition,  trans- 
portation— must  include  programs  for  a 
revitalized  rural  America.  In  order  to 
save  our  cities,  we  must  also  save  our 
countryside  by  creating  a  new  environ- 
ment of  jobs,  education,  and  favorable 
living  conditions. 

When  the  cost  of  providing  services 
increases  all  out  of  proportion  to  total 
population  growth,  a  city  has  become  too 
big.  This  becomes  perfectly  clear  when 
the  cost  is  put  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Statistics  reveal  that  police  protection 
costs  approximately  $5  per  capita  in 
cities  with  100,000  to  300,000  people. 
When  the  community  grows  to  500.000, 
the  per  capita  cost  increases  almost  five 
times  as  much  and  in  our  large  metro- 
politan areas,  the  cost  increases  to 
almost  $40  per  capita. 

When  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.C., 
moves  to  the  suburbs,  he  costs  the  city  an 
unbelievable  $23,000  in  capital  outlay  to 
provide  facilities  so  he  can  drive  to  and 
from  work.  Contrast  that  commuter  cost 
with  street  department  budgets  under 
$500,000  for  an  entire  year  in  many  of 
our  communities  50,000  and  imder 
throughout  rural  America. 

We  must  stimulate  population  growth 
in  our  rural  and  smalltown  areas.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  through  rural 
job  development,  improved  farm  income, 
and  rural  economic  activity  and  income 
stability. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  along  with  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Price),  have  cosponsored  H.R.  3141  and 


H.R.  3142.  which  we  think  would  help 
alleviate  some  of  these  problems. 

In  short,  too  many  of  our  rural  com- 
munities are  underdeveloped.  Too  many 
of  our  metropolitan  areas  are  over- 
crowded. We  must  take  strong,  positive 
action  In  the  92d  Congress  to  stimulate 
economic  activity  and  create  income  op- 
portunity for  farmers  and  rural  and 
smalltown  America. 

We  must  not  only  recognize  rural  po- 
tential, but  we  must  work  together  to 
find  solutions  to  the  dual  crises  in  urban 
£uid  rural  America.  If  we  work  together 
we  can  reverse  the  flow  of  niral  people 
to  metropolitan  areas  and  initiate  a  re- 
verse migration.  In  short,  we  must  realize 
the  needs  of  rural  and  smalltown  Amer- 
ica and  the  needs  of  urban  America  are 
interdependent. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  commend 
the  gentleman  now  in  thei*chair  (Mr. 
Melcher),  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana; the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
SEBELIUS);  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  for  making  this  special 
order  available  and  for  giving  us  the  op- 
portunity to  point  out  a  desperate  situ- 
ation in  our  country. 

Agriculture,  food  production,  is  now 
and  always  has  been  the  greatest  indus- 
try in  America,  except  for  income. 

We  have  3  million  producing  farms 
which  employ  over  4.5  million  workers. 
This  is  more  than  the  combined  employ- 
ment in  transportation,  public  utilities, 
the  steel  industry,  and  the  automobile 
industry. 

Total  gross  agricultural  assets  are  $307 
billion.  This  is  two-thirds  of  the  value  of 
current  assets  of  all  corporations  in  the 
United  States  and  one-half  of  the  mar- 
ket value  of  all  corporate  stock  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

This  represents  about  $50,000  invest- 
ment for  each  farm  employee,  compared 
to  about  $25,000  Investment  for  each 
manufacturing  employee. 

Three  out  of  every  10  jobs  in  private 
employment  are  related  to  our  business. 
Eight  miUion  people  have  jobs  storing, 
processing  and  merchandising  the  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture.  Six  million  people 
have  jobs  providing  the  supplies  that 
producers  use. 

The  farmer  and  his  family  represent 
only  5  percent  of  our  population,  how- 
ever. 

Farmers  today  are  twice  as  efficient 
as  any  nonagricultural  industrial  work- 
ers. Farm  productivity  in  the  1960's  in- 
creased 6  percent  each  year,  while  out- 
put per  man  hour  in  nonagricultural  in- 
dustry Increased  only  3  percent. 

And  yet  the  producer  gained  not  one 
cent  of  Increased  income  iFrdm  his  in- 
creased efficiency. 

One  farm  worker  produces  food,  fiber, 
and  other  commodities  for  himself  and 
44  other  people.  He  spends  $40  billion  for 
goods  and  services  to  produce  crops  and 
livestock,  and  $12  billion  a  year  for  food, 
clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  appliances,  et 
cetera.  Yet  the  farmer  is  in  the  lowest 
income  tax  bracket  in  the  United  States. 


American  consumers  benefit  from  the 
highest  quality,  lowest  cost  food  and 
fiber  in  any  nation  in  the  world  at  any 
time. 

In  1950  American  families  were  spend- 
ing about  25  percent  of  their  take-home 
pay  for  food.  In  1960  this  was  20  percent. 
Today  it  is  16  percent. 

Today  parity  is  lower  than  it  was  at 
the  depths  of  the  great  depression. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  in  the 
House,  I  submit  that  the  No.  1  problem 
for  countryside  America  and  for  city 
America,  for  that  matter,  is  countryside 
fair  prices.  The  No.  2  problem  is  country- 
side fair  prices.  The  No.  3  problem  is 
countryside  fair  prices.  Then  we  can  go 
to  farm  credit  and  we  can  go  to  develop- 
ment and  all  the  other  areas. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  will 
never  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities  nor 
of  the  country  until  we  have  fair  prices 
in  countryside  America. 

I  believe  I  am  known  in  this  Congress 
as  "Mr.  Parity."  I  am  very  proud  of  that 
designation.  Parity  Is  the  farmer's  yard- 
stick. 

It  is  established  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  a  fixed  figure  in 
dollars  and  cents.  The  legal  definition  is 
long  and  technical,  but  essentially  parity 
is  that  price  for  farm  products  which 
will  give  the  producer  the  same  purchas- 
ing power  from  the  return  of  each  unit 
of  his  products  as  in  a  reasonable  past 
base  period.  The  base  period  used  is  one 
where  these  relationships  were  consid- 
ered normal.  For  example,  in  1947-49.  the 
based  period  now  being  used,  the  farm- 
ers return  on  investment  was  around  14 
percent.  This  is  still  much  lower  than  in- 
dustry's return  but  far  better  than  what 
today's  farmer  is  able  to  receive.  Thus,  if 
full  parity  were  achieved  today  by  pro- 
ducers, they  would  only  be  beginning  to 
receive  a  fair  return  for  their  invest- 
ment. Parity  only  assures  a  minimum 
economic  position  in  agriculture.  One 
hundred  percent  of  parity  only  gives  to 
the  producer  a  mediocre  fair  price  and 
a  net  return  on  net  invested  capital 
which  is  far  lower  than  that  received  by 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  in- 
dustry; far  less  particularly  than  the 
food  processing  and  the  food  distribu- 
tion industries. 

Why  parity?  Many  wonder  why  this 
concern  over  parity  of  income  for  the 
producer.  For  instance,  organized  labor 
is  protected  by  wage  contracts  and  by 
laws.  Businesses  are  protected  by  busi- 
ness contracts  for  price  and  other  ele- 
ments. Utilities  are  protected  so  as  to  be 
assured  of  a  reasonable  return  on  their 
Investment.  The  farmer  alone  of  all  the 
large  setrments  of  the  economy  has  no 
predetermined  price  protection  except  as 
the  Government  offers  a  price  support 
on  some  commodities.  Further,  the  pro- 
ducer is  subject  to  many  influences  over 
which  he  has  no  control.  He  is  subject 
to  the  hazards,  the  peculiar  hazards,  of 
the  business  of  agriculture— the  hazard 
of  drought,  the  hazard  of  blight,  as  evi- 
denced just  recently.  The  hazards  of  all 
types  of  Insects  are  there,  too.  There  is 
an  unlimited  variety  of  hazards  that  are 
peculiar  to  this  business  of  agriculture. 
Unlike  other  segments,  the  farmer  to- 
day has  no  business  forum   in  which 


to  negotiate  for  his  prices.  The  price  Is- 
sue comes  up  only  after  the  farmer  in- 
vested his  work  and  expense  and  there- 
fore must  dispose  of  his  product.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  the  parity  concept 
setting  up  what  is  considered  to  be  a  fair 
price  has  been  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress to  be  in  the  interests  of  all  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  years  there 
have  been  efforts  made  to  tamper  with 
the  parity  concept.  I  would  like  to  read 
to  you  a  statement  made  recently  by 
Senator  Milton  Young  of  North  Dakota 
regarding  the  parity  concept.  He  said: 

I  am  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  parity 
formula  now  as  I  waa  when  previous  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  rigged  the  parity  for- 
mula to  make  their  actions  look  better.  This 
has  been  going  on  for  at  least  15  years.  For- 
mer Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  started 
It.  Secretary  Freeman  followed  It  with  an 
adjustment  of  his  own.  , 

I  want  to  point  out  the  'bipartisan  na- 
ture of  the  need  for  an  approach  in  tliis 
area.  Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  to  the 
historic  signiflcance  of  the  parity  con- 
cept. Year  after  year  countryside  Amer- 
ica has  been  slipping  further  and  further 
from  a  fair  return  as  measured  by  par- 
ity. In  the  depression  years,  the  years  of 
the  1930's  and  the  early  1940's,  parity 
was  averaged  at  81  percent.  In  the  years 
of  the  1940's — and  these  are  the  years  of 
the  Korean  war,  the  Truman  years — par- 
ity was  at  107.5  percent.  These  were  the 
golden  years  in  agriculture.  In  the  Ei- 
senhower years,  in  the  1950s  and  Into 
the  1960's,  parity  was  at  84.5  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Kennedy-John- 
son years  they  started  in  the  area  of  80 
percent  and  wound  up  in  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  at  74  percent.  In  January  of  1969. 
to  just  show  the  bipartisanship  of  this 
matter  when  the  present  administration 
came  in,  parity  was  at  72  percent.  It  went 
to  75  percent  in  January  1970  and  back 
to  68  percent  in  January  of  1S71.  Right 
at  the  moment,  in  February  of  1971,  it  is 
back  to  70  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  gives  us  a  picture 
that  this  is  a  nonpartisan  and  a  bipar- 
tisan problem.  I  appreciate  the  fact — I 
appreciate  very  much  the  fact — that  we 
have  kept  it  in  the  main  in  that  area  so 
far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  now  to  speak 
to  the  period  that  supposedly  has  been 
the  greatest  period  of  prosperity  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  the  fading  years 
or  decade  of  the  sixties,  which  produced 
the  most  prosperous  years  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Gross  national 
product  has  risen  an  average  of  9  percent 
per  year  over  the  past  9  years.  In  this 
same  span  of  time  net  farm  income  has 
risen  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
per  year,  with  no  allowance  for  the  over 
$6  billion  of  acknowledged  farms  invest- 
ment that  is  required.  Essentially,  the 
rest  of  the  American  economy  has  in- 
creased its  income  by  over  20  times  more 
than  the  American  producer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture  has  not 
shared  in  our  startling  national  pros- 
perity. The  farmer  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  receive  the  least  bit  of  im- 
provement. His  agricultural  prices  have, 
in  the  main,  been  beaten  back  by  any 
administration.  It  was  so  when  I  came 


and  there  has  not  been  a  lot  of  improve- 
ment now.  Agriculture  at  the  farmer  level 
has  contributed  much  with  regard  to  the 
improved  gross  national  product. 

In  1940  each  farmworker  was  produc- 
ing enough  to  feed  and  supply  10  ¥2  per- 
sons. In  1964  he  was  feeding  44  persons. 
In  spite  of  this  unbelievable  rise  in  effi- 
ciency and  productiveness  the  farmer 
has  received  barely  enough  to  offset  his 
increased  operational  expenses. 

The  American  farmer  has  not  been  put 
into  the  position  of  sharing  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  times  but,  rather,  he  has  been 
forced  into  the  position  of  subsidizing  the 
American  economy.  Not  all  segments,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
But.  let  me  go  now  to  employees  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it 
would  fit  doubly  well  for  employees  gen- 
erally in  the  Grovernment. 

Every  segment  of  our  U.S.  employees — 
and  it  would  apply  equally  well  to  the 
employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and,  generally,  across  the  board  to 
all  people— in  1961  a  grade  17  employee 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  re- 
ceiving $16.680 — $16,000  in  round  num- 
bers. In  1966.  5  years  later,  that  has  in- 
creased to  $25,040.  In  1970  that  same  job 
is  paying  $34,810,  a  jump  from  $16,000 
to  more  than  $34,000. 

And  they  just  added  another  6-percent 
raise  that  is  not  recorded  here.  That 
puts  those  people  above  $36,000. 

I  do  not  like  to  say  this,  but  maybe 
some  people  around  Washington  have 
had  parity  themselves  for  too  long  a 
time,  and  forget — and  forget — about 
those  poor  producers  back  there  in  the 
country  producing  our  food.  At  least,  we 
have  been  very,  very  generous — that  is, 
the  Congress — in  providing  for  these  in-  ■ 
creased  salaries. 

Now.  I  know  that  everything  in  this 
area  cannot  be  done  in  Washington, 
there  is  not  much  question  about  that. 
The  main  battle — the  main  battle  for 
production  rages  out  there  among  them- 
selves, they  are  going  to  need  help  for 
themselves,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
that  ought  and  could  and  should  be  done 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

In  a  great  many  areas  there  is  more 
that  ought  to  be  done.  I  am  speaking  to 
these  points  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  fine  and  cogent 
remarks. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  this  afternoon  of 
participating  in  this  generally  bipartisan, 
cooperative  effort  by  Members,  rural  and 
urban,  in  our  expressions  of  concern  for 
rural  America.  We  have  a  problem  that 
concerns  each  and  every  one  of  us.  It  Is 
very  important  because  we,  as  farmers 
and  as  agri-businessmen,  have  become, 
through  modem  research  and  technol- 
ogy, the  most  efficient  food-  and  fiber- 
producing  Nation  in  the  world;  yet  we 
have  become  slaves  to  our  own  efficiency. 

The  backbone  of  this  Nation  is  rural 
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America.  When  I  talk  about  rural  Amer- 
ica I  am  talking  about  the  farmers,  as 
well  as  agri-businessmen  and  merchants 
in  the  communities.  Proportionately 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  poor  people 
in  rural  America  than  there  are  in  the 
urban  centers  of  the  United  States.  But 
rural  people  are  proud  and  they  are  not 
willing  to  tell  you  they  are  poor  or  want 
welfare.  All  we  want  is  equal  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  difiScult  for  me  to  comprehend  in 
this  wealthy  America  how  one  segment 
of  our  economy  is  so  deprived  of  a  fair 
return  for  its  investments. 

President  Nixon  is  in  Iowa  today  with 
a  great  many  members  of  his  Cabinet. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  President 
Nixon  has  chosen  my  State  to  deliver  a 
farm  message.  The  President  is  there  to 
give  these  people  a  ray  of  hope.  He  is  the 
first  President  to  ever  address  the  Iowa 
Legislature. 

I  would  like  to  correct  a  statement  that 
was  made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Burlison)  .  Un- 
fortunately, he  is  not  here  at  this  time. 
He  mentioned  that  President  Nixon  did 
not  have  one  single  word  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  about  farming,  but 
we  have  a  farm  message  today.  I  have 
read  it.  I  also  have  read  his  prepared 
text  of  the  message  that  he  will  use  in 
the  Iowa  Legislature  this  afternoon.  I 
will  include  that  statement  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

I  might  recall  though  that  the  criticism 
leveled  at  President  Nixon  is  not  really 
fair  because  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
in  his  last  farm  message  only  had  15 
words.  He  mentioned  agri#ulture.  but  he 
never  did  anything  constructive  about  it. 
Many  of  the  problems  that  exist  in  rural 
America  today  were  the  result  of  the  in- 
action of  the  easly  and  mid-1960's. 

Yet,  I  am  norgoing  to  leave  President 
Nixon  off  the  hook  because  the  farmers 
of  America  are  entitled  to  just  a  little  bit 
more.  I  do  not  blame  President  Nixon 
entirely  for  ignoring  rural  America.  My 
main  concern  is  that  his  top  aides  are 
not  rural  oriented.  They  do  not  know  a 
disk  from  a  plow.  That  is  the  problem. 

The  President  has  been  shielded  out  of 
Ignorance  because  those  people  that  he 
has  surrounding  him  do  not  know  what 
agriculture  means  or  its  importance  to 
the  economy  of  this  Nation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  speak  out  more 
forcefully  for  rural  America. 

President  Nixon  is  in  Des  Moines  and 
he  will  leave  a  farm  message  there  that 
will  be  carried  throughout  the  United 
States.  This  is  fine.  I  hope  he  leaves  them 
something  to  chew  on.  But  I  learned  a 
long  time  ago  that  the  most  important 
part  of  a  golf  swing  is  a  follow  thiough. 
I  hope  that  when  the  President  leaves  Des 
Moines  with  his  aides,  he  will  follow 
through  and  not  just  leave  that  as  an 
anticlimax  for  farmers  and  employees 
and  a  lot  of  agricultural  businessmen  to 
say,  "He  was  here  and  told  us  what  we 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  in  the  future — 
but  is  he  going  to  follow  through?" 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Since  he  is  in  my 
congressional  district,  I  hope  he  "will  also 
announce  while  he  is  out  there  that  he 
is  going  to  release  the  $66  million  he  Is 
holding  back. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  I 
will  certainly  support  sewer  grants. 

Every  day  in  this  Congress  we  hear 
many  remarks  concerning  minorities, 
but  we  do  not  hear  one  single  thing  about 
rural  America.  Six  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  all  we  represent.  We  do  not 
amount  to  much  when  you  take  num- 
bers, but,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are 
getting  sick  and  tired  of  subsidizing  this 
Nation  and  the  consumers  by  not  getting 
a  fair  return  for  our  investment.  That  6 
percent  may  be  true  when  you  take  in  the 
total  of  the  Nation  of  208  million  peo- 
ple— we  are  only  6  percent.  When  you 
consider  the  Midwest  we  do  not  repre- 
sent 6  percent — we  represent  50  percent 
of  the  total  population  there.  Anybody 
with  one  single  ounce  of  political  astute- 
ness had  better  recognize  that  fact  be- 
cause these  people  are  important  and 
they  represent  voters.  All  we  are  asking 
for  is  a  fair  shake. 

Every  single  farmer  in  business  today, 
and  a  lot  of  people  do  not  recognize  this 
fact,  every  man  on  the  farm  today 
through  the  fact  that  he  is  there  em- 
ploys in  related  industries  40  other  busi- 
nessmen. So  when  you  talk  about  the 
farmer,  you  are  not  talking  of  one  man, 
you  are  talking  of  40  related  industries 
that  he  keeps  in  business.  When  the 
farmer  ceases  to  have  a  fair  return  on 
his  investment,  you  are  going  to  find 
grass  growing  on  the  streets  in  every  city 
and  town  in  this  Nation.  Do  not  forget 
it.  Agriculture  is  America's  No.  1  in- 
dustry. 

As  I  travel  through  my  district,  I  no- 
tice many  empty  farm  houses  and  va- 
cant buildings  of  all  sorts.  The  average 
farmer  today  is  52  years  of  age.  We 
should  do  what  we  can  to  keep  our 
young  people  in  rural  America.  These 
people  should  be  entitled  to  their  nat- 
ural birthright.  Our  obligation  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  is  to  reverse  this 
migration.  We  have  some  of  the  finest 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  We  also  have  the  highest 
Uteracy  rate  in  the  Union.  We  educate 
our  children  and  they  move  away.  They 
are  not  lost — oh,  no — the  major  cities  of 
this  Nation  benefit  by  their  intelligence. 
But  I  am  selfish  enough  to  want  them  to 
stay  in  Iowa  if  they  choose,  and  I  think 
we  should  provide  these  means  for  them. 
That  is  why  rural  development  is  so  vital 
to  this  coimtry. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  rural  America  and  agriculture. 
They  are  the  backbone  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  in  progress.  But  by  the  same 
token,  though  many  people  believe  it 
represents  an  insignificant  part,  the  con- 
tribution rural  America  makes  to  the 
world  is  immense.  We  feed  this  Nation 
and  others.  It  is  unfortunate  that  to- 
day people  resent  buying  food  because  it 
is  a  consumable  item  and  not  material- 
istic. 


Look  at  the  health  and  wealth  of  the 
Nation,  that  we  produce.  Everyone  should 
be  overjoyed  and  thankful  that  we  have 
a  rural  America,  that  we  have  farmers, 
that  we  have  agri-businessmen.  This 
Congress,  this  administration,  and  those 
that  follow  should  take  into  consideration 
what  it  means  to  everyone,  that  little 
farm  State  out  in  Iowa  and  her  sister 
States  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
what  a  great  contribution  they  contrib- 
ute to  the  fine  life  that  we  all  have  here 
in  America. 

I  have  been  equally  critical  of  past 
administrations.  On  October  25,  1967 
I  said: 

Members  of  Congress  who  are  concerned 
about  Agri-business  have  been  fighting  all 
year  to  secure  Import  legislation  to  perma- 
nently curb  excessive  Imports  of  meat,  dairy 
products,  textile,  steel  and  other  commodi- 
ties. For  example  the  Dairy  Import  Act  of 
1967  has  262  sponsors  and  the  Meat  Import 
bill  114  sponsors  In  both  House  and  Senate. 
That,  In  my  book,  Is  a  strong  reflection  of 
the  will  of  the  people.  Seldom  does  any 
single  Issue  result  In  the  Introduction  or  so 
many  Individual  pieces  of  legislation  with 
such  overwhelming  support. 

Recently  the  House  of  Representatives 
unanimously  passed  leg^lslation  authoriz- 
ing the  Administration  to  take  steps  to  re- 
strict imports  produced  under  substandard 
working  conditions,  where  these  Imports  are 
threatening  Injury  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  American  wage  earners. 

Now,  finally,  the  Administration  shows  its 
true  colors.  Senator  Long  has  opened  hear- 
ings on  a.  series  of  Import  bills.  Including 
dairy  and  meat,  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
sent  five  members  of  his  Cabinet  to  testify 
against  these  bills!!!  They  Include  Secre- 
taries Rusk  (State),  Udall  (Interior).,  Trow- 
bridge (Commerce),  Wlrtz  (Labor),  and  you 
guessed  It — our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Or- 
viUe  Freeman.  What  complete  disregard  and 
utter  contempt  President  Johnson  Is  show- 
ing for  our  agrl-buslnessmen. 

Tou  would  think  that  with  farm  prices 
the  way  they  are,  and  with  such  widespread 
Congressional  support  for  Import  controls, 
that  the  Administration  would  recognize 
that  these  controls  are  a  must  to  bolster  a 
sagging  farm  economy.  Apparently  they  Just 
do  not  care. 

RESULTS    FOR    AGRICULTURE 

The  unicameral,  nonpartisan  Nebraska 
Legislature  has  just  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  which  echoed  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  me  to  President  Nixon  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture.  The  unusually 
strongly  worded  resolution  from  the  home 
State  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  extremely  critical  of  Cliff  Hardin's 
performance  and  his  low-key  approach 
to  representing  farmers. 

Since  those  remarks  were  reported  in 
the  news  media,  a  series  of  changes  for 
the  better  have  taken  place.  At  my  urg- 
ing, the  administration  finally  agreed  to 
a  20-percent  set-aside  for  the  feed 
grain  program.  In  addition,  more  than 
$700  million  was  returned  to  the  Farm- 
ers' Home  Administration  budget.  This 
administration  has  also  pushed  for  an- 
nual development  through  special  reve- 
nue sharing. 

These  welcome  armouncements  have 
come  as  a  direct  consequence  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  increased  awareness  of  the 
plight  of  the  agribusiness  community.  It 
should  net.  however,  be  necessary  f^^r  me 
alcne  to  be  the  strong  voice  ff  agricul- 


ture in  this  administration.  That  re- 
sponsibility belongs  primarily  to  Secre- 
tary Hardin,  and  he  should  begin  to 
exercise  his  vocal  chords  without  undue 
prodding  from  the  legislative  branch. 
Until  he  does  so,  however,  I  will  continue 
to  speak  out  for  rural  America. 

On  February  9,  1971,  the  Legislature 
of  Nebraska,  the  home  State  of  Secretary 
Hardin,  unanimously  adopted  Legislative 
Resolution  20,  introduced  by  Terry  Car- 
penter, the  48th  district,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  agricultural  middle  west  was 
basically  responsible  for  the  election  of  this 
Administration,  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  we  will  forever  be  that  way  when  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  being  used  to 
barm,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  very  programs 
necessary  for  our  nationwide  prosperity;  and 

Whereas,  the  farm  population  Is  gradually 
and  consistently  diminishing  for  the  reason 
that,  under  the  present  programs  and  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  this  exodus 
can  only  be  continued.  If  people  are  going  to 
be  taken  off  welfare  and  re-established  on 
the  farms,  a  sympathetic  change  must  be 
effective  immediately  in  order  to  reverse  the 
trend;  and 

Whereas,  abundant  food  production  and 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  and  prosperous 
af^cultural  economy  are  basic  elements  In 
the  preservation  of  our  domestic  security  and 
free  world  defense;  and 

Whereas,  the  dimensions  of  world  food  and 
population  problems  are  unprecedented  In 
the  history  of  man;  and 

Whereas,  this  country  has  the  capacity  to 
feed  the  world. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Eighty-second  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska, first  session : 

1.  That  the  proposed  dismantling  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
contrary  to  the  national  interest  and  would 
deny  agriculture  Its  rightful  rank  as  a  basic 
cabinet  level  participant  in  Federal  govern- 
ment councils. 

2.  That  the  President  has  the  power,  with 
the  stroke  of  the  pen,  to  make  mandatory 
90  per  cent  of  1910-14  parity  on  farm  prod- 
ucts under  the  act  and  we  recommend  that 
he  does  Just  that. 

3.  That  the  President  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  for  the  1971  crop 
season  at  20  per  cent  on  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram which  Is  now  stalled  In  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  is  the  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Iowa  Legislature  on  Feb- 
ruary 25, 1971: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Richard  MUhous  Nixon,  wUl  be  In  Des 
Moines  Monday,  March  1,  1971,  with  cabinet 
members  and  members  of  the  Iowa  Congres- 
sional delegation  serving  on  Agricultural 
committees,  to  hold  a  council  on  rural  devel- 
opment with  the  Governors  of  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and 

Whereas  Iowa  Is  highly  honored  in  the 
holding  ol  this  rural  development  conference 
In  our  capital  city  of  Des  Moines,  and 

Wliereas  all  the  people  of  the  Midwest  su-e 
concerned  about  our  rural  problems  and  ap- 
preciate the  President's  deep  Interest  as  evi- 
denced by  his  special  trip  to  Des  Moines,  and 

Whereas  addressing  the  Iowa  General  As- 
sembly provides  an  Ideal  opportunity  for  an 
expression  ol  the  President's  concern  about 
rural  problems. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate. 
the  House  concurring,  that  the  64th  General 
Assembly  extend  to  President  Nixon  a  most 
cordial  invitation  to  attend  a  Joint  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  present  a  mes- 
sage to  the  people  of  the  Midwest. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Joint  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  be   held  on 


Monday,  March  1.  at  such  time  as  Is  con- 
venient for  President  Nixon. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  Lieutenant  Governor  Roger  W. 
Jepsen,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  William  H.  Harbor, 
be  delegated  to  present  this  Resolution  to 
President  Nixon  and  personally  urge  his  ac- 
ceptance of  this  invitation. 

The  statement  by  the  President  re- 
ferred to  follows: 

Prepared  Text  of  Remarks  by  the  Presi- 
dent Before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Iowa 
Legislature 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  Invitation  to 
address  this  Joint  session  of  the  Iowa  State 
Legislature — both  to  share  with  you  a  few 
of  my  thoughts  about  America's  future,  and 
to  reaffirm  my  own  strong  conviction  that  in 
the  State  capltols  of  America  there  Is  a 
wealth  of  wisdom  and  compassion  and  under- 
standing of  the  great  needs  that  confront 
our  Nation's  people. 

This  is  my  first  appearance  before  a  legis- 
lative body  since  I  delivered  my  State  of  the 
Union  address  to  the  U.S.  Congress — and  I 
am  especially  pleased  that  It  can  be  before 
this  legislature,  which  I  note  was  recently 
cited  by  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State 
Legislatures  as  one  of  the  best  In  the  Nation. 
In  that  address,  I  outlined  six  great  goals 
for  America,  and  I  urged  the  Congress  to 
Join  in  bringing  about  a  new  American 
revolution — a  pestcefoil  revolution.  In  which 
power  was  turned  back  to  the  people — in 
which  government  at  all  levels  was  refreshed 
and  renewed,  and  made  truly  responsive. 

It  Is  especially  appropriate  that  that 
api>eal  to  the  Congress  should  be  followed 
by  this,  the  first  appearance  as  President  of 
the  United  States  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  before  a  State  legislature.  For  as 
we  consider  the  changes  that  are  needed  In 
American  government,  we  must  remember 
that  we  have  not  one  chief  executive  In 
America,  but  many;  not  one  legislature,  but 
many — and  that  each  of  these  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  strength  of  America. 

One  of  my  key  proposals  to  the  Congress 
Is  that  we  make  a  $16  billion  Investment  In 
renewing  State  and  local  government  by 
sharing  Federal  revenues  without  the  cum- 
bersome restrictions  that  now  follow  Federal 
funds.  I  have  noted  that  this  legislature  has 
already  expressed  its  support  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  revenue  sharing.  I  also  have  propsed 
a  sweeping  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Government  Itself  to  make  It  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Together,  these  changes  can  give  us  better 
government  throughout  all  America — but 
they  have  special  meaning  for  rural  America. 
First,  in  terms  of  dollars,  I  am  announcing 
today  that  I  am  Increasing  by  an  extra  $100 
million  the  amount  that  I  originally  pro- 
posed In  special  revenue  sharing  for  rural 
community  development,  bringing  that  to 
$1.1  billion  for  the  coming  yeax — which  Is 
24  percent  more  for  rural  development  pro- 
grams than  Is  being  made  available  to  the 
States  under  existing  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams this  year. 

The  direct  dollar  benefit  to  rural  America 
Is  obvious.  In  addition,  rural  America  will 
share  substantially  in  general  revenue  shar- 
ing funds,  and  also  in  special  revenue  shar- 
ing for  manpower,  education,  transi>ortation 
and  law  enforcement.  Funds  for  urban  com- 
munity development  will  also  go  in  part  to 
urban  communities  In  largely  rural  areas. 

A  second  reason  these  changes  have  special 
meaning  for  rural  America  is  that  one  of 
their  chief  purposes  is  to  give  each  State  and 
each  community  greater  freedom  to  decide 
for  Itself  those  questions  that  directly  affect 
its  own  future.  If  the  lessons  of  the  past  dec- 
ades mean  anything,  they  mean  that  as 
power  has  been  concentrated  more  and  more 
in   Washington,   as   decisions  have  increas- 


ingly been  made  by  remote  control,  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  our  rural  communities  and  of 
the  great  heartland  of  America  more  and 
more  have  either  been  neglected  or  even  gone 
unrecognized. 

I  want  those  decisions  that  aSect  rural 
America  made  by  people  who  know  rural 
America.  And  the  people  who  know  a  place 
best  are  the  people  who  live  there.  To  put  It 
bluntly  I  believe  that  legislators  In  Iowa 
know  better  than  bureaucrats  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  what  Is  best  for  Iowa. 

It  Is  fashionable  In  a  lot  of  quarters  these 
days  to  scoR  at  State  and  local  government. 
But  to  those  who  sneer  at  State  legislatures, 
at  city  councils,  at  any  level  of  government 
other  than  that  In  Washington.  I  say  they 
don't  know  the  American  people. 

I  reject  completely  the  contention  that  you 
cannot  trust  State  and  local  governments. 
The  patronizing  notion  that  a  bureaucratic 
elite  In  Washington  knows  best  what  Is  best 
for  people  everywhere  Is  completely  alien  to 
the  American  experience. 

The  honesty  and  efficiency  of  government 
depends  on  people.  Government  at  all  levels 
has  good  people  and  bad  people.  And  the  way 
to  get  more  good  people  Into  government  Is 
to  give  them  more  opportunity  to  do  good 
things. 

You  know  and  I  know  how  much  dedica- 
tion there  is  In  State  capitals,  how  much  of 
a  desire  to  do  the  right  thing — and  how 
much  frustration  there  Is  with  the  restric- 
tions and  red  tape  that  Washington  so  often 
Imposes — and  also  with  the  tightening 
squeeze  between  needs  and  resources. 

Like  other  State  legislatures,  you  confront 
enormous  problems. 

Here  in  Iowa,  as  is  the  case  In  most  of  our 
States,  I  know  you  are  wrestling  with  ways 
of  avoiding  the  prospect  of  a  deficit  this  year. 
And  I  know  how  heavy  the  burden  of  State 
and  local  taxes  has  become. 

In  the  quarter -century  I  have  been  In  pub- 
lic life,  I  have  seen  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures rise  twelve-fold — and  I  have  seen  prop- 
erty tax  collections  rise  to  six  times  what 
they  were  Just  25  years  ago.  while  State  and 
local  debt  has  increased  ninefold. 

Against  that  background,  look  at  the  dou- 
ble mismatch  we  now  have:  As  the  Nation 
grows  and  the  economy  expands,  needs  grow 
fastest  at  the  State  aind  local  level,  while 
revenues  grow  fastest  at  the  Federal  level. 
And  at  the  same  time,  experience  shows  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  very  good  at  col- 
lecting revenues  and  often  very  bad  at  dis- 
pen.sing  services. 

So  It  makes  elementary  good  sense  to  turn 
over  some  of  the  money  collected  by  the 
Federal  tax  system  to  meet  State  and  local 
needs. 

It  makes  good  sense,  because  people  on 
the  scene  are  most  often  the  best  Judges  of 
what  those  needs  are. 

It  also  makes  sense  because  our  people 
need  relief  from  the  mounting  burden  of 
State  and  local  taxes. 

Here  In  Iowa,  you  could  use  revenue  shar- 
ing to  increase  services,  to  avert  a  deficit,  or 
perhaps  to  Increase  appropriations  for  the 
Agricultural  Land  Tax  Credit.  Tlie  point  Is 
that  you  could  choose,  according  to  your  best 
Judgment  of  the  needs  and  wishes  oT  the 
people  of  Iowa.  That  Is  the  way  It  should 
be. 

Let  me  also  say  a  word  about  my  proposal 
to  reorganize  the  Federal  Goverrmient — In 
particular  as  It  affects  the  farmer. 

One  of  the  automobile  companies  has  re- 
cently been  using  the  advertising  slogan 
"You've  changed.  We've  changed."  But  when 
we  look  at  the  farmer  and  the  way  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  organized.  It  is  a  differ- 
ent story.  The  only  way  to  state  the  case, 
sadly  enough.  Is  that  be  has  changed  and 
we  hiive  not.  The  farmer  Is  a  man  of  many 
talents  now — a  businessman,  a  technician. 
a  scientist — often  a  man  who  makes  his  liv- 
ing in  more  lines  of  work  than  farming  alone. 
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The  rural  community  Is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly diversified  In  Its  economic  base  and  Its 
land  use  and  Its  population  patterns.  While 
all  this  has  gone  on,  we  have  sat  In  Wash- 
ington with  the  same  Department  of  Agri- 
culture we  have  had  since  1862.  "You've 
changed  and  we  haven't" — It  could  become 
the  epitaph  for  rural  America,  for  the  coun- 
tryside where  this  Nations  roots  are.  But  to 
be  able  to  say  that  you  have  changed  and  so 
have  we — that  could  be  the  keynote  for  a 
new  surge  of  vitality  and  progress  on  the 
farms,  on  the  ranches  and  in  the  towns  and 
the  open  lands  across  this  Nation. 

It  comes  to  a  question  of  whether  farmers 
and  others  in  rural  America  want  an  Agri- 
culture Department  for  Its  own  sake  or 
whether  they  really  want  things  lilce  better 
farm  prices,  better  technical  assistance  for 
agricultural  problems,  wider  development  op- 
portunities in  rural  communities,  better 
schools,  better  roads,  and  so  on.  I  think  they 
want  the  latter — the  tangible  results. 

Under  the  present  setup,  only  one  Cabinet 
department  represents  the  farmer.  Under  my 
proposed  reorganization,  four  Cabinet  sec- 
retaries— half  the  Cabinet — will  be  speaking 
up  for  the  farmer  when  his  diverse  interests 
are  at  stake.  I  submit  that  this  Is  not  less 
representation,  but  more — and  more  effective 
representation,  because  the  rural  Interest 
wi:i  be  represented  wherever  decisions  are  be- 
ing made  that  affect  that  interest. 

These  proposals  I  have  made  are  not  Re- 
publican proposals  or  Democratic  proposals. 
I  have  offered  them  In  a  bipartisan  spirit,  and 
X  seek  bipartisan  support — for  they  cut  to 
the  heart  of  our  hopes  for  progress  In  Amer- 
ica not  Just  this  year,  not  Just  next  year,  but 
for  the  balance  of  the  decade  and  the  balance 
of  the  century. 

I  have  met  with  many  groups  In  these 
past  few  weeks,  talking  with  them  about  my 
proposals  for  the  reform  and  renewal  of  gov- 
ernment In  America.  And  1  have  told  them 
that  I  know  there  are  many  objections  that 
people  win  raise  to  specific  parts  of  these  pro- 
posals— but  then  I  have  put  a  challenge  to 
them:  Let  the  first  person  who  thinks  we 
ought  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  I  say.  let 
him  stand  up  and  defend  the  status  quo — 
and  I  have  not  yet  had  a  single  taker. 

Many  were  shocked  when  I  said  In  my  State 
of  the  Union  message  that  most  Americans 
are  fed  up  with  governments. 

But  we  know  it's  true.  They  are  fed  up  be- 
cause they  think  government  costs  too  much, 
that  It  doesn't  work  and  that  they  can't  do 
anything  about  It. 

What  I  have  proposed  Is  designed  to  meet 
these  needs — to  cut  the  cost  of  government, 
to  make  It  work,  and  to  give  the  people  a 
greater  voice  in  determining  what  kind  of 
government  they  want. 

People  know  that  we  need  a  change.  They 
know  that  what  may  have  been  right  20 
or  30  or  40  years  ago  is  not  right  today. 
They  know  that  like  any  living  thing,  gov- 
ernment In  America  has  to  change  and 
develop;  It  has  to  adapt  Itself  to  new  cir- 
cumstances. And  It  has  to  be  made  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people,  as  those  needs  exist 
In  today's  America — so  that  for  the  farmer, 
the  worker,  the  taxpayer,  the  housewife — 
for  everyone  in  America — government  can  do 
a  better  Job. 

America's  great  strength  lies  precisely  in 
its  great  diversity — In  the  fact  that  our 
States  and  communities  are  different,  that 
we  do  not  all  fit  In  the  same  mold,  that  each 
of  us  has  his  own  ambitions,  his  own  desires, 
his  own  individuality.  The  essence  of  free- 
dom is  to  give  scope  to  that  Individuality 
and  the  respect  that  diversity. 

When  I  talk  about  returning  power  to  the 
people,  I  am  talking  about  Just  that — about 
letting  people  make  their  own  decisions,  in 
their  own  lives  and  In  the  lives  of  their 
own  communities. 

For  I  have  faith  in  the  people  of  America. 
And  faith  in  people  Is  what  the  American 


system  of  government  is  all  about.  Here  In 
the  heartland  of  America,  we  can  see  that 
the  heart  of  America  Is  good — and  that  Its 
people  deserve  our  faith. 

We  became  a  great  Nation  because  the  Na- 
tion's founders  had  the  courage  to  place 
their  faith  in  people — and  because,  having 
that  faith,  they  established  Instltutlotu  that 
allowed  the  people  to  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  It. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  retun  to  that 
faith,  to  renew  those  institutions,  and  by 
so  doing  to  lead  America  to  a  new  birth  of 
greatness — a  greatness  not  simply  as  the 
richest  Nation,  not  simply  as  the  strongest 
Nation,  but  a  greatness  that  springs  from 
the  unshackling  of  the  spirit  of  the  people 
themselves. 

So  I  Invite  you  to  Join  with  me  in  begin- 
ning a  national  renewal — In  fitting  our 
Government  to  the  times  we  live  in — in 
strengthening  our  Government  at  the  State 
and  local  level — in  forging  a  new  partner- 
ship that  can  give  us  prosperity  with  peace, 
progress  with  unity  and  freedom  with 
diversity. 

jProm  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Feb.  26,  1971  ] 

Pears  Farmer  To  Be  Neglected  if  "Ac" 

Department   Is  Dismantled 

We'd  like  to  believe  that  the  White  House 
plan  to  abolish  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  some  merit.  After 
all,  we  don't  want  to  oppose  something  Just 
because  It  Is  new. 

No  doubt  the  President  is  finding  it  very 
frustrating  to  get  the  bureaucratic  machin- 
ery turning  In  Washington.  It  must  be  about 
like  pushing  Jelly  with  a  feather. 

The  plan  that  the  President  unveiled  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  speech  would  dis- 
mantle the  109-year-old  USDA  completely. 
Forestry.  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
REIA  might  be  taken  over  by  a  new  Natural 
Resources  Department.  The  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
might  slip  into  a  new  Department  of  Com- 
munity Development.  The  Economic  and 
Agricultural  Research  Services,  and  perhaps 
the  ASCS  programs,  could  be  absorbed  by  a 
new  Department  of  Economic  Development. 

We  suppose  that  Agriculture  should  feel 
complimented.  No  other  Cabinet  department 
l3  felt  to  have  such  far-reaching,  vital  func- 
tions that  it  Is  split  three  ways  into  the 
new  alignment. 

Is  109  years  a  long  enough  life  for  the 
USDA?  Has  the  country  changed  so  much, 
and  has  agriculture  become  such  a  small 
part  of  our  national  life,  that  we  don't  need 
the  USDA  anymore?  Should  we  farmers 
scrape  the  moss  off  our  backs  and  admit 
that  our  problems  and  concerns  are  like 
those  In  cities? 

Maybe  so.  The  White  House  staff  must 
think  so,  else  It  wouldn't  have  recommended 
dismantling  a  venerable  Institution  such  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  for  us.  we're  unconvinced.  We  see  It  as 
another  Instance  where  agricultural  affairs 
would  be  run  by  government  agencies  who 
don't  know  farmlrg  and  who  don't  imder- 
stand  rural  areas.  There  Is  more  than  Just 
a  change  in  labels  here:  The  present  func- 
tions of  the  USDA  would  become  a  subordi- 
nate part  of  larger  departments. 

There'd  no  longer  be  a  secretary  of  agri- 
culture "to  speak  for  farmers  and  for  Amer- 
ican agriculture  to  the  White  House,"  as 
President  Nixon  is  fond  of  saying.  Farm  af- 
fairs In  these  new  departments  would  be  the 
tall  on  an  urban  dog. 

Take  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  for 
example,  and  its  recent  effort  to  scuttle  vo- 
cational agriculture  programs.  What  about 
those  silly  suggestions  from  the  Department 
of  Transportation  regarding  farm  vehicles? 

We  think  the  new  government  setup  would 
mean  more  of  the  same,  doubled  In  spades. 
It's  hard  enough  keeping  USDA  bureaucrats 


from  going  off  the  deep  end — and  they  us- 
ually start  with  some  understanding  of 
farming. 

We  think  that  the  President  has  bitten 
off  too  big  a  chunk.  We  suggest  that  he  leave 
the  present  departments  and  appoint  four 
stem-winding,  go-getting  "executive  vice- 
presidents"  to  the  White  House  staff.  Put 
these  fo\ir  in  charge  of  Natural  Resources, 
Community  Development,  Economic  Devel- 
opment and  Human  Resources.  Give  them 
head- knocking  power  to  see  that  depart- 
ments and  agencies  do  co-operate  with  each 
other  and  that  policies  adopted  by  the  Cabi- 
net "board  of  directors"  are  carried  out. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
his  very  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELros.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
Certainly,  our  Nation's  farmers  are  one 
of  the  more  neglected  groups  in  recent 
years. 

Even  during  the  last  decade  of  low 
prices  received  by  farmers,  our  agricul- 
tural produce  has  played  a  major  role 
in  keeping  our  balance  of  payments  in 
better  shape  than  it  might  have  been. 
In  fact,  on  the  relatively  few  times  we 
have  had  a  surplus  in  our  balance  of 
payments,  the  difference  weis  in  the  ex- 
port of  farm  products. 

If  receiving  low  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts was  not  enough  in  the  face  of 
rising  farm  costs,  the  farmers  and  super- 
markets have  been  singled  out  by  the 
so-called  consumer  groups  in  recent 
years  for  adding  to  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Actually,  analysis  shows  that 
most  increases  in  food  prices  are  due  to 
the  increasing  cost  of  labor  at  the  food 
processing  plants. 

The  1970  census  now  shows  that  while 
the  rural  population  is  still  declining,  it 
is  doing  so  at  a  slower  rate.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  some  of  our  inner 
cities  are  showing  a  decline  in  popula- 
tion also.  It  may  now  be  possible  to  fore- 
see the  time  when  the  migration  of  the 
farm  will  'argely  stop  and  with  it  the 
inmigration  to  our  large  cities.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  our  smaller  com- 
mimities  have  less  crime  and  more  civic 
pride,  due  to  the  very  human  fact  that 
there  is  a  strong  sense  of  identity.  You 
are  not  as  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  a 
small  village  as  you  are  in  Greenwich 
Village.  All  your  actions  and  activities 
are  "cnown.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  America  that  the  out- 
look of  rural  America  be  retained  for  its 
virtues  are  many. 

Eventually,  demand  will  catch  up  with 
supply  and  farm  income  will  become  sta- 
bilized. But  even-  then  the  farmer  will 
still  be  subject  to  changing  Government 
p>olicies.  foreign  policies  which  affect  his 
exports,  and  eternally  the  weather. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  account, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  to  be  more  aware  of  the  fanner 
when  we  legislate.  Our  Nation's  syndi- 
cated columnists  rant  and  rave  about  a 
few  farmers  who  receive  excessive  pay- 
ments for  land  not  being  farmed,  and 
never  once  mention  the  family  farmer, 
who  can  seldom  get  help  long  enough  to 


take  a  vacation,  let  alone  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  lobby  his  Congressman. 

Our  rural  areas  must  be  made  more 
attractive.  A  critical  problem  in  the  Fin- 
ger Lakes  Region  of  my  district  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  medical  facilities  in  the 
small  towns  and  villages.  I  have  been 
working  with  the  town  of  Cato  in  Cayuga 
County  and  the  town  of  Elbridge  in 
Onondaga  County  in  attempting  to  ob- 
tain a  doctor  for  them.  The  shortage  of 
adequate  medical  facilities  and  person- 
nel makes  this  task  almost  Impossible. 

For  every  small  town,  the  situation  is 
nearly  the  same.  Another  community  in 
Ontario  County  recently  obtained  a  doc- 
tor after  months  of  negotiations,  and  the 
doctor  was  so  overwhelmed  with  calls  in 
the  first  months,  that  he  suffered  a 
physical  collapse. 

The  need  in  our  rural  areas  is  not  only 
strengthening  the  economics  of  the 
farmer,  but  also  improving  the  services 
in  the  commimities  so  that  families  not 
directly  associated  with  agriculture  will 
remain  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  matters  with  which 
Congress  can  effectively  deal.  The  last 
Congress  considered  a  major  farm  bill, 
but  did  not  complete  action.  This  Con- 
gress will  give  us  the  opportunity  for  a 
fresh  look,  retaining  the  good  features  of 
last  year's  bill  and  adding  constructive 
provisions  to  a  new  bill.  I  pledge  my 
wholehearted  efforts  to  renew  and  re- 
fresh rural  America  and  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  join  together  in  recogniz- 
ing the  need  for  a  truly  new  approach  to 
helping  the  agricultural  communities  of 
our  coimtry. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Terry)  for  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  I  will  have  the 
concluding  discussion  today  for  this 
first  Farm  Day  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  both  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  today  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana,  the  Honorable  John 
Melcher,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
the  Honorable  Neal  Smith,  in  this  the 
first  of  what  I  hope  will  be  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  publicize  the  plight  of 
the  American  farmer  in  the  Congress. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
the  thanks  of  the  citizens  of  the  district 
I  am  privileged  to  represent,  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Kansas,  to  both 
Congressman  Melcher  and  Congress- 
man Smith  for  their  leadership  in  or- 
ganizing this  discussion. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  undertaking  this  effort 
should  go  to  the  National  Farmers  Union 
and  their  leadership  here  in  Washington. 
I  am  most  pleased  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  join  In  this  effort  and  wish  to  com- 
mend the  National  Farmers  Union  for 
their  leadership  and  organizational  help 
to  get  this  bipartisan  "Farmers  Day"  in 
Congress  started. 

Our  intent  is  not  to  fix  blame  in  re- 
gard to  our  problems  In  rural  and  small- 
town America,  but  simply  to  publicize 
the  fact  farmers  are  asked  to  provide 
food  and  fiber  for  our  Nation  and  a 
hungry  and  troubled  world,  and  yet  we 
find  the  farmer  today  cannot  make  a 


decent  living.  Our  Nation's  food  supply, 
and  to  some  extent  the  food  supply  of 
the  entire  world,  depends  upon  what  we 
in  Congress,  suid  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  administration,  in 
our  many  farm  organizations,  Euid  in  the 
agribusiness  industry — what  we  all  do 
as  a  team  to  find  workable  answers  to 
the  problem  of  farm  income. 

My  remarks  today  concern  primarily 
the  need  for  hearings  on  Senator  Jim 
Pearson's  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of 
1971. 

Every  day  we  hear  of  the  crisis  in  our 
Nation's  cities.  Crime  escalates,  pollu- 
tion threatens  the  health  of  urban  life, 
complexities  of  everyday  affairs  multi- 
ply, and  the  quality  of  life  in  general 
continues  to  decline  No  one  disputes  the 
severity  and  crucial  nature  of  the  urban 
crisis,  but  there  is  another  and  equally 
important  related  crisis  in  this  country: 
The  declining  economy  and  eroded  vi- 
tality of  rural  America. 

These  problem  areas  are  distinct; 
however,  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect, 
they  are  related.  Over  the  past  several 
decades,  rising  production  expenses, 
higher  taxes,  and  declining  farm  prices 
have  forced  millions  of  farmers  out  of 
business,  as  well  as  the  closing  of  many 
business  establishments  in  our  rural 
commimities.  This  coupled  with  the  lack 
of  adequate  housing,  educational  oppor- 
tunity, water  and  sewer  facilities,  health 
care  facilities,  community  services,  and 
general  economic  opportunity  has  cre- 
ated the  tremendous  population  migra- 
tion from  rural  to  urban  America. 

Into  the  cities  have  come  the  imskilled 
rural  poor  attracted  by  the  lure  of  eco- 
nomic advancement.  Many  gain,  but  a 
tragically  high  number  do  not.  Instead 
of  economic  salvation,  too  many  of  the 
rural  poor,  both  white  and  black,  find 
tenements,  unemployment,  welfare,  and 
the  depersonalized,  demoralized  environ- 
ment of  the  slum  ghetto. 

Into  the  cities  also  come  the  young, 
the  educated  and  the  talented.  They 
often  do  much  better  materially,  but  for 
this  economic  gain  they  pay  the  social 
costs  of  the  loneliness  of  the  crowd,  the 
frustrations  of  congested  streets  and 
crowded  stores,  the  stultifying  sameness 
of  the  bedroom  suburbs,  the  loss  of  com- 
mimity  identity,  and  the  lack  of  contact 
with  nature. 

These  overcrowded  conditions  in  our 
cities  have  imposed  impossible  demands 
on  urban  resources  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  transportation,  education,  wel- 
fare, crime  control,  pollution  control, 
health  care,  public  services,  and  hous- 
ing. If  answers  are  not  fotmd  the  pres- 
sure of  people  against  the  resources  and 
services  of  our  cities  of  the  future  may 
simply  break  them  down. 

In  short,  too  many  communities  are 
imderdeveloped.  Too  many  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  are  overcrowed.  This  im- 
equal  distribution  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic activity  will  surely  worsen  unless 
we  take  strong  positive  action. 

To  underscore  this  fact,  statistics  show 
that  even  if  today's  rursd  population  were 
doubled  by  the  end  of  this  century,  there 
would  still  be  up  to  40  million  people 
added  to  the  metropolitan  areas. 


Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
this  problem  in  the  decade  of  the  1950's. 
His  proposed  solution  included  the  loca- 
tion of  industry  in  rural  areas  and  the 
possibility  of  creating  new  towns  in  the 
coimtry.  This  proposal,  in  part,  reached 
fruition  with  the  development  of  the  new 
pilot  city,  "Jonathan,"  located  20  miles 
southwest  of  Minneapolis,  with  an  even- 
tual population  of  50,00  as  its  target. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin,  in  announcing  the  crea- 
tion of  President  Nixon's  Rural  Affairs 
Council,  succinctly  outlined  our  task  in 
solving  the  problems  of  rural  and  urban 
America.  Secretary  Hardin  said: 

We  have  to  make  the  whole  of  rural 
America  more  attractive,  economically,  cul- 
turally, and  socially.  We  must  expand  op- 
portunity not  only  for  the  ten  million  farm 
people,  but  for  the  other  45  million  residents 
living  In  the  countryside.  It  Is  not  enough 
that  we  think  In  terms  of  Improving  condi- 
tions and  opportunity  for  the  people  living 
today  In  rural  America,  and  thereby  stem- 
ming the  flow  of  people  to  the  cities.  We 
must  do  much  more.  We  must  make  it  a 
matter  of  national  policy  that  we  create 
In,  and  around,  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
sufficiently  good  employment  opportunities 
and  living  environments  that  large  numbers 
of  families  will  choose  to  rear  their  children 
there. 

This  is  an  extension  of  Dr.  Hardin's 
rural  development  commitment  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  a  commitment  that 
resulted  in  the  location  of  144  plants 
owned  by  84  of  the  Nation's  top  500  in- 
dustrial corporations  in  rural  areas. 

The  recent  success  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  under  the  very 
capable  leadership  of  a  former  Member 
of  this  body,  Mr.  James  V.  Smith,  repre- 
sents what  needs  to  be  done  to  revitalize 
rural  and  smalltown  America.  This 
agency  served  more  than  2.2  million  peo- 
ple as  it  advanced  $1.94  billion  for  home 
construction  and  improvement,  family 
farms,  and  rural  community  facility 
projects  in  1970. 

Eighty  thousand  housing  losms  for 
rural  families  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come, including  residents  of  rural  towns, 
accounted  for  nearly  $1.1  billion  of 
FHA's  rural  development  effort.  The  FHA 
has  become  a  primary  and  vital  force  in 
bringing  water  and  sewer  facilities  to 
rural  communities  as  a  result  of  the  land- 
mark Poage-Aiken  bill  and  the  Byrnes 
bill  recently  enacted  by  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

However,  the  work  has  just  begun. 
Nearly  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  sub- 
standard homes  are  in  rural  America. 
Approximately  31,743  rural  communities 
still  do  not  have  adequate  waste  disposal 
systems.  FHA's  most  recent  survey  shows 
that  roundly  $11  billion  will  be  needed 
to  meet  our  rural  water/waste  disposal 
reqioirements  in  rural  America. 

We  must  provide  this  effective  agency 
with  new  tools  to  improve  conditions  and 
income  opportunity  in  rural  America.  In 
this  regard.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  Administartor  Smith's  forth- 
right statement  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  discussing  in  some 
detail  FHA  programs  and  the  part  FHA 
is  prepared  to  play  in  helping  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  rural  America. 
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The  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of 
1971  whose  principal  author  Is  Senator 
Jim  Pearson,  my  good  friend  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  my 
home  State  of  Kansas,  would  encourage 
job-creating  industries  in  our  rural  areas 
which  would  stimulate  economic  activity 
and  create  income  opportunity  and  would 
be  a  logical  and  reasonable  means  of 
implementing  rural  job  development. 

This  legislation,  sponsored  by  48  Sen- 
ators and  40  Representatives,  is  truly  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  entire  Nation. 
This  bill  should  and  can  be  an  integral 
part  of  our  growing  commitment  to  deal 
with  our  Nation's  urban  and  rural  crisis. 

In  brief  this  bill  would  work  as  fol- 
lows: A  series  of  tax  incentives — a  7- 
percent  tax  credit  on  personal  property, 
a  7 -percent  tax  credit  on  real  property, 
an  accelerated  depreciation  allowance, 
and  a  50-percent  tax  deduction  on  wages 
paid  workers  given  on-the-job  training 
would  be  offered  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  locating  in  counties 
designated  as  "rural  job  development 
areas."  Rural  job  development  areas  are 
counties  which  have  no  city  of  over  50,- 
000  and  where  at  least  15  percent  of  the 
families  have  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000. 
Indisin  reservations  are  also  included.  To 
be  eligible  the  enterprise  must  hire  at 
least  10  people  and  wherever  possible, 
must  hire  at  least  50  percent  of  the  work 
force  from  the  local  area.  The  bill  con- 
tains a  prohibition  against  "runaway" 
firms  and  recapture  provisions  for  those 
firms  which  willfully  violate  the  terms 
of  the  program. 

The  economic  potential  resulting  from 
rural  job  development  is  tremendous. 
Recently  a  community  In  my  congres- 
sional district  of  western  Kansas  re- 
vealed the  projected  impact  of  100  new 
jobs.  In  Hays,  Kans.,  according  to  the 
statistics,  100  new  jobs  would  mean  a 
population  Increase  of  296  people,  112 
more  households,  174  total  additional 
workers  employed,  107  more  registered 
passenger  cars,  four  more  retail  estab- 
lishments, $360,000  more  in  annufd  re- 
tail sales,  $270,000  more  in  bank  de- 
posits, and  $590,000  additional  personal 
income  in  the  community. 

We  must  work  together  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  dual  crisis  in  rural  and  urban 
America.  United,  we  can  reverse  the  flow 
of  rural  people  to  metropolitan  areas  and 
initiate  a  reverse  migration. 

This  truly  is  the  turning  point  in  our 
history.  We  must  provide  the  tools  to 
achieve  a  true  population  balance. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  record  of  the 
92d  Congress  will  reveal  that  we  operated 
with  dispatch  to  meet  this  challenge  and 
that  we  provided  new  opportunity  and 
better  living  conditions  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  playing  such  a  vital 
role  in  our  efforts  to  revitalize  rural  and 
smalltown  America,  I  wish  to  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  re- 
cent statement  by  FHA  Administrator 
James  V.  Smith  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

And  since  the  National  Farmer's 
Union  was  so  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing today's  discussion  regarding  the 
plight  of  the  American  farmer,  I  also 


wish  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
remarks  of  my  good  friend,  Kansas  Sen- 
ator Robert  J.  Dole,  who  was  privileged 
to  address  the  69th  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmer's  Union  here  in  Washing- 
ton just  this  past  week.  Senator  Bob 
Dole's  candid  and  forthright  remarks 
clearly  illustrate  the  obvious  need  for  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  find  workable  an- 
swers to  our  farm  income  problem.  I  in- 
clude both  Administrator  Smith's  and 
Senator  Dole's  remarks  in  the  Record: 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Statement 
(By  James  V.  Smith,  Administrator,  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Arglculture  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  February 
25,  1971) 

Mr.  ChalrmAn  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  are  here  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
Committee  to  review  the  programs  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  In  particular  lo 
talk  about  rural  development  and  the  part 
FHA  Is  prepared  to  play  In  helping  to  Im- 
prove the  qualltfy  of  life  In  rural  America. 

Members  of  this  Committee  have  long 
acquaintance  with  FHA's  supervised  credit 
program.  You  have  sponsored  and.  in  many 
cases,  originated  the  legislation  under  which 
we  operate.  We  value  highly  the  excellent 
cooperation  you  have  extended  to  the  Farm- 
ers Homer  Administration. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  an 
agency  in  transition,  growing  in  size  and  In 
the  diversity  of  Its  services.  We  are  a  people- 
oriented  agency,  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
the  credit  needs  of  rural  America. 

The  agency  has  grown  Into  a  pre-eminent 
position  as  the  supervised  rural  credit  arm 
of  the  tJ.S.D.A.  The  budget  for  FY  1971  Is 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  greater  than  It  was 
two  years  ago.  We  have  more  than  $7  bil- 
lion in  outstanding  loans,  and  that  figure  in- 
creases by  a  billion  dollars  annually. 

Another  measure:  In  the  past  decade  our 
program  levels  have  increased  more  than  600 
percent,  loans  outstanding  are  up  almost  600 
percent,  and  collections  have  Increased  about 
250  percent.  This  has  been  accomplished  with 
an  increase  of  77  percent  in  man-years  of 
employment. 

Our  farm  programs  provide  an  economic 
and  social  base  for  small  towns.  The  rural 
housing  program  makes  attractive  homes 
available.  Improving  quality  of  life  for  rural 
residents.  And  modern  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal systems  ufaderglrd  our  housing  efforts. 

We  are  making  significant  strides  in  our 
efforts  to  help  rural  America.  Earlier  this 
week,  the  Department  Issued  a  news  story 
that  started  this  way : 

"In  an  all-time  record  year  of  activity, 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  added 
nearly  $2  billion  to  the  supply  of  credit  In 
1970  for  rural  American  families  and  com- 
munities. 

"The  agency  directly  served  more  than  2.2 
minion  people  as  It  advanced  $1.94  billion  for 
home  construction  and  Improvement,  fam- 
ily farms,  and  rural  community  facility 
projects. 

"Housing  loans  for  rural  families  of  low 
and  moderate  Income,  Including  residents  of 
rural  towns,  accounted  for  nearly  $1.1  bil- 
lion of  the  year's  lending  by  the  E)epartment 
of  Ag^rlculture  agency. 

"Farm  loans  totaled  more  than  $630  mil- 
lion, and  rural  community  facility  loans  more 
than  $216  million," 

A  full  copy  of  the  release  Is  attached  as 
Exhibit  A. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  we  have  launched  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram that  will  Involve  young  people  In  rural 
development  activities.  Called  "Build  Our 
American  Communities,"  this  program — 
launched  last  July  at  a  breakfast  attended  by 
many  on  this  Committee — Is  now  gaining 
Impetus. 


The  rapid  growth  I  have  mentioned  has 
been  primarily  In  housing,  and  our  long  es- 
tablished farm  loan  programs  have  leveled  off 
as  Illustrated  in  this  table: 

|ln  thoutandsl 


Pet- 
Fiscal    cent  o( 
1965       Total 


Per- 

Fiscal  cent  of 

1971     Total 


F3fm  ownership  and 
soil  and  water  loans    $186. 123        23  3        $227, 000      10. 1 

OperatinR  and  emer- 
gency loans  397.622        49.8  344.000      15  3 


Total,  farmer 
loans. 

Association  loans 

Housing 

Total  program 


583,745       73.1         571.  ICO     25.4 

81.369        10.2  191^055        sl 

133.041        16.7      1.483,225      66.1 


798.155      100.0      2.245.380    100.0 


Even  at  these  levels  of  funding.  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  helping  to  hold  peo- 
ple in  rural  areas,  rather  than  letting  them 
become  displaced  persons  In  urban  areas. 
With  our  help,  some  small  farmers  are  be- 
coming successful  big  farmers  and  new  blood 
has  been  entering  farming,  as  It  must  If  our 
agricultural  plant  is  to  continue  to  be  strong 

Despite  concern  about  the  decreasing  farm 
population,  agriculture  is  still  a  primary 
foundation  for  our  economy — and  it  Is  the 
primary  foundation  for  most  rural  communi- 
ties and  the  trade  centers  that  serve  them. 

Farmers  are  primary  producers,  and  the 
family  farmer  we  serve  is  the  man  who  sells 
about  $5,000  to  $20,000  worth  of  produce 
through  the  facilities  of  his  market  town- 
adding  Immeasurably  to  the  wealth  and  well 
being  of  that  community,  and  to  the  tax  base 
that  supplies  essential  services.  Farmers  are 
also  consumers  of  goods  and  services  of  In- 
dustry, buying  food  and  clothing  as  well  as 
machinery,  tools,  chemicals  and  other  sup- 
plies and  components  needed  In  their  pro- 
duction efforts. 

The  higher  costs  of  farming  and  the  de- 
cline In  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  are 
having  very  real  effects  on  our  program.  This 
Is  directly  reflected  In  the  average  size  of 
the  loans  we  are  making  through  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  as  Illustrated  by  the 
following: 


Fiscal  1965 

Fiscal  1971 

Average  size  of  initial  farm  owner- 

sliiploans 

$16,418 

$25. 792 

Average  size  of  initial  operating 

loans 

6  072 

8,031 

Number  of  Initial  farm  owncrsliip 

loans 

9,885 

3.644 

Number  of  Initial  operating  loans. . 

24,127 

14,247 

We  have  taken  action  administratively  to 
multiply  the  effectiveness  of  our  farm  loan 
dollars.  We  have  entered  Into  agreements 
with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  where- 
by we  may  participate  with  the  Land  Banks 
In  Joint  loans.  We  are  pressing  vigorously 
to  encourage  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
other  lenders  to  participate  with  us  In  our 
loans.  The  results  of  this  participation  are 
obvious.  Every  dollar  of  private  sector  money 
that  we  can  bring  into  a  loan  on  a  participa- 
tion basis  makes  that  many  more  dollars 
available  to  lend  to  other  farmers.  This  we 
consider  a  major  achievement  of  the  past 
year  and  It  shows  great  promise  In  revitaliz- 
ing the  capacity  of  Farmers  Home  to  serve 
the  family  farmer.  The  feasibility  of  a  similar 
arrangement  with  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
Is  now  being  explored. 

We  have  also  instituted  a  national  Farm 
Family  of  the  Year  award  program  to  call 
attention  to  the  fine  contribution  these  men, 
women  and  children  make  to  their  commu- 
nltlee — and  to  the  nation. 


HOUSING  PaOCRAMS 

The  housing  programs  of  Farmers  Home 
Adminlstrallon  have  grown  to  be  the  major 
undertaking  of  our  agency.  A  considerable 
amount  of  our  resources  and  energies  the 
past  three  years  has  been  devoted  to  building 
our  capacity  to  deliver  mortgage  credit  to 
low  and  moderate  Income  families  under  the 
rural  housing  program. 

New  authorities  make  It  possible  for  us  to 
attract  Increasing  numbers  of  builders  Into 
our  programs.  Builders  have  found  that  there 
Is  a  strong  market  for  housing  in  rural  areas, 
and  that  the  mortgage  credit  available 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
permits  them  to  develop  this  new  market. 
This  has  brought  additional  private  capital 
to  the  scene,  and  additional  hands  to  help 
e.xtend  our  effort  to  low  and  moderate  Income 
families.  There  is  strong  public  support  of 
the  rural  housing  program,  and  recognition 
of  FHA  as  an  Important  source  of  supple- 
mentary mortgage  credit — credit  that  will 
build  or  refurbish  some  120,000  rural  housing 
units  in  this  fiscal  year. 

To  carry  out  a  housing  program  of  the  size 
we  now  have  requires  the  development  of 
good  building  sites.  This  has  become  a  prob- 
lem in  some  areas,  largely  because  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  providing  adequate 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems.  Intensive 
research  should  be  directed  toward  developing 
effective  sewage  treatment  facilities  for  small 
subdivisions.  Also  there  is  a  need  for  research 
In  the  development  and  treatment  of  water 
supplies  in  areas  where  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  is  not  available. 

COMMUNITY     WATER     AND     WASTE     DISPOSAL 
PROGRAMS 

The  community  water  and  waste  disposal 
loan  and  grant  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Admlnlstratioii  are  authorized  by  the 
landmark  Poage-Alken  Bill,  Public  Law  89- 
240.  Under  this  authorization,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  become  a  primary 
and  vital  force  in  bringing  water  and  sewer 
facilities  to  rural  communities. 

Passage  of  the  BjTnes  Bill  by  the  91st  Con- 
gress opened  the  way  to  a  more  liberal  fund- 
ing through  use  of  Insured  notes,  so  that  FHA 
may  serve  the  Immediate  and  cogent  needs 
of  many  more  rural  communities.  Our  agency 
operates  in  small  towns  and  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated rural  areas.  Families  living  In  these 
areas  are  particularly  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  because  of  the  high  cost  of  con- 
struction resulting  from  low  density  popu- 
lation, long  distance  between  users,  and 
other   technical    problems. 

As  of  January  31,  1971,  we  had  on  hand 
2.680  applications  for  loans  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems  representing  about 
$500  million.  We  also  had  1,309  applications 
for  grants  representing  about  $104  million. 
In  addition,  over  the  past  three  years  we  have 
had  to  return  7,300  loan  and  grant  applica- 
tions representing  $1,176  million  to  residents 
of  rural  communities  after  telling  them  that 
we  could  not  assist  them  in  the  Immediate 
future  due  to  the  lack  of  funds. 

Our  most  recent  survey  shows  that  roundly 
$11  billion  will  be  needed  to  solve  our  rural 
water/waste  disposal  requirements. 

We  continue  to  foster  innovation  and  bet- 
ter methods  in  our  personnel  and  business 
management  of  the  agency.  I  want  you  to  be 
aware  of  some  of  the  steps  we  have  taken, 
but  will  keep  them  brief  so  as  not  to  belabor 
my  point.  We  now  use  business  administra- 
tion graduates  In  county  offices  where  the 
housing  case  load  has  become  the  dominate 
program.  We  use  technical  experts  at  district 
levels  to  augment  county  capabilities,  and 
we  are  adding  engineers  and  architects  to 
state  office  staffs  to  provide  professional, 
technical  guidance.  I'm  sure  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  aware  that  our  operations  are 
thoroughly  decentralized,  with  loan  making 
authority  resting  with  our  1,700  county 
offices. 


Let's  move  now  to  a  look  ahead.  Even  with 
our  great  diversity  of  programs  and  high 
level  of  funding,  we  cannot  supply  the  neces- 
sary range  of  credit  needed  to  rebuild  and 
revitalize  rural  areas. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  has  been  under- 
scored In  the  past  few  weeks  by  the  report 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors which  said  that  "in  1969,  families 
living  in  metropolitan  areas  of  a  million  or 
more  had  average  incomes  12  percent  higher 
than  those  of  families  in  smaller  metropoli- 
tan areas,  and  37  percent  higher  than  those 
of  families  outside  metropolitan  areas." 

Income  opportunity  must  Improve  If  we 
are  to  have  rural  development.  Total  rural 
development  really  absorbs  the  programs, 
resources  and  special  competencies  of  many 
agencies  of  government — and  calls  for  still 
more. 

A  national  growth  policy  must  guide  the 
future  commitment  of  the  nation  in  rural 
development.  The  objective  must  be  to  re- 
build and  revitalize  rural  areas  as  a  place 
to  work,  to  live,  .ind  to  raise  a  family,  thus 
helping  achieve  a  better  distribution  of 
population.  A  key  is  the  generatiion  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  An  lndlsp>ensable  component 
Is  capita] — high  risk  capital,  operating  capi- 
tal and  long  term  investment. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  has  a  tested 
delivery  system  for  supervised  rural  credit. 
We  are  working  to  better  coordinate  the  dif- 
ferent authorities  so  we  can  offer  a  package- 
type  service  for  development  of  communities: 
The  preparatlrn  of  building  sites,  water  and 
waste  disposal  facilities,  and  housing. 

We  presently  make  loans  to  farmers  to  di- 
versify their  operations,  and  these  programs 
could  be  strengrthened.  We  have  been  offer- 
ing help  for  very  low  income  persons,  as  well 
as  for  cooperatives  serving  them  through 
Title  IIIA  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
loans,  but  this  program  Is  being  phased  out. 
Assistance  to  very  low  Income  individuals 
could  be  Incorporated  into  our  supervised 
lending  program. 

Selected  authorities  of  this  nature,  com- 
bined with  ease  of  funding  from  private 
sources  made  possible  through  the  Insured 
note  authorities  of  FHA  could  make  the 
Department  even  more  effective  In  Its  rural 
development  efforts. 

These  legislative  Items  presently  have  our 
attention. 

Employees  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion bear  harsh  financial  liability  under  the 
legislatively-mandated  performance  bond  re- 
quirement. 

FHA  employees  handling  government  funds 
are  required  by  6  U.S.C.  14  to  be  bonded 
under  a  "faithful  performance"  type  bond. 
They  are  held  fiscally  liable  for  losses  result- 
ing from  procedural  errors  or  errors  of  In- 
advertence as  well  as  for  losses  caused  by 
fraud  or  dishonesty. 

The  bond  protects  the  government,  not 
the  employee,  so  the  first  step  In  Instances 
of  loss  is  to  seek  restitution  from  the  em- 
ployee to  the  maximum  degree  possible.  It 
has  meant  attachment  of  employees'  final 
salary  payments,  travel  reimbursements  and 
retirement  benefits. 

We  would  like  to  Institute  a  fidelity  bond 
to  protect  the  government  against  dis- 
honesty, but  to  permit  administrative  action 
against  incompetence  or  failure  to  follow 
procedure,  rather  than  Imposition  of  finan- 
cial penalties. 

We  have  In  process  of  clearance  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  calculate  all  interest  rates 
on  a  cost-of-Treasury-borrowing  formula. 
Legislation  will  also  be  proposed  to  author- 
ize user  fees  under  the  housing  program  to 
make  It  comparable  to  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
We  also  propose  user  fees  for  other  programs 
under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961. 

We  win  propose  an  extension  of  the  loan 
insurance  authority  under  the  Consolidated 


Act,  and  will  propose  extension  of  the  Octo- 
ber 1,  1971,  deadline  for  making  water  and 
sewer  development  grants  to  communities 
that  have  undertaken,  but  not  completed,  a 
comprehensive  plan. 

In  addition.  It  may  become  necessary  to 
seek  broader  statutory  authority  for  effec- 
tively servicing  our  loans,  particularly  as- 
sociation loans. 

We  are  studying  proposals  to  raise  the  $4 
million  limit  on  water  and  sewer  loans,  so 
we  may  fund  economically  stronger  systems. 
I'm  sure  Committee  members  are  aware  of 
legislation  Introduced  by  Congressman  Price. 
One  Is  a  Presidential  priority  bill  to  place 
our  operating  loans  under  Insurance  author- 
ity, a  second  Increases  operating  loan  ceilings 
from   $35,000    to    $50,000. 

This  covers  our  prepared  statement,  and 
I  w^ll  be  pleased  to  respond  to  questions  you 
may  have. 

Remarks  of  Senator  Bob  Dole.  Repttblican 
National  Committee  Chairman,  69th  An- 
nual Convention.  National  Farmeks 
Union,  February  25,  1971,  Washington, 
DC. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  this  evening 
at  this  69th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Farmers  Unlcn,  especially  for  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  to  discuss  agricultural  facts 
and  the  real  Issues.  Over  the  many  years  of 
my  strong  and  continuing  Interest  In  farm 
matters,  I  have  learned  much  from  my 
NFU  contacts.  I  know  these  will  continue  to 
be  constructive. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  be  with 
you,  for  we  share  a  common  concern.  It  la 
concern  for  American  agriculture  and  for 
all  segments  of  American  life. 

With  that  concern,  we  also  share  a  com- 
mon determination.  It  is  a  determination  to 
face  squarely  the  problems  of  the  present, 
and  together  develop  constructive  answers 
for  a  brighter  future. 

It  is  significant  that  Tony  Dechant  has 
seen  fit  to  invite  the  chairmen  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  to  discuss  issues  af- 
fecting you  this  evening.  It  Is  significant  as 
an  indication  of  administration  Interest  In 
farmers  that  President  Nixon  should  choose 
for  the  top  Republican  political  post  a  man 
from  a  western  Kansas  wheat  town  who  has 
served  on  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
is  presently  serving  on  both  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  I  have  travelled  abroad  and  will 
continue  to  travel  whenever  the  need  arises 
to  promote  the  best  Interests  of  all  people 
under  the  food  for  peace  program.  You  will 
recall  that  this  program  was  initiated  by 
President  Elsenhower  In  1954  and  has  had 
strong  bipartisan  support  ever  since.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  constructive 
programs  to  advance  the  foreign  policy  In- 
teres-ts  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  make  one  point  clear — Just  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin 
was  given  the  charge  by  President  Nixon 
to  represent  the  farmers  of  this  country  In 
the  councils  of  government — so  will  the 
jwesent  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  fight  not  only  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  also  In  the  political  arena  for  those 
Interests. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  those  Inter- 
ests— the  Interests  of  farm  people — are  the 
Interests  of  America — Just  as  the  strength 
of  a  dynamic  and  progressive  agriculture  Is 
a  source  of  strength  and  progress  for  our 
Nation  and  the  world. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  among  our  citizens 
both  over  the  Importance  and  the  complex- 
ity of  farm  and  rural  programs. 

If  you  will  permit  me  one  small  partisan 
remark — and  I  know  you  suspect  that  I 
have  one  Uttle  one  tucked  away — I  can't 
help  be  dismayed  by  the  attitude  that  city 
Democrats   have    toward    agriculture. 
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That  attitude  was  manlfeeted  this  year 
when  CongreMman  Herman  Badlllo  of  New 
York  City  refused  to  serve  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Congressman  Badlllo's 
fellow  Democrats  were  unhappy  that  he  did 
not  remain  on  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
since  the  Committee  overseee  the  major 
anti-poverty  legislation  concerning  food 
stamps,  conamodlty  distribution  and  school 
nutrition.  Two  years  ago  Representative 
Shirley  Chlsholm  said,  "All  I'm  asking  for  is 
something  more  relevant  than  agriculture," 
when  It  was  suggested  by  Democrat  col- 
leagues that  she  devote  some  time  to  tack- 
ling one  of  the  major  domestic  problems 
facing  the  nation— our  food  and  farm  policy. 

I  believe  the  attitude  of  these  two  city 
Democrats  Is  symbolic  of  a  great  segment  of 
the  Democratic  Ptwty — a  group  of  people  who 
hold  dear  very  little  of  the  values  that  exist 
In  rural  America;  values  that  have  made  and 
do  make  America  great. 

I  am  reminded,  of  course,  that  similar  ob- 
servations have  been  nuule  about  my  own 
party — that  we  Republicans  don't  care  about 
the  farmer  and  rural  America. 

I  even  recall  a  quote  from  my  own  friend. 
Bob  Poage  of  Texas,  who  once  said  that 
neither  political  party  cared  about  5  percent 
of  the  population  when  the  other  95  percent 
was  off  the  farm. 

OOP   DOES   CARE 

Well,  friends,  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that's 
only  half  right.  The  Republican  Party  does 
care,  and  I'm  going  to  do  my  best  to  see  that 
it  continues  to  care,  and  I  know  President 
Nixon  Is  going  to  do  his  very  beet  to  bring 
prosperity  and  tranquility  to  the  ruropoUs 
as  well  as  to  the  metropolis. 

Words  and  phrases  are,  of  course,  empty 
echoes  unless  accompanied  by  deeds.  And 
this  administration  will  be  like  every  other 
administration — measured  by  its  deeds — not 
Its  words. 

There  was  a  great  Democrat  who  once  said. 
"Let's  look  at  the  record."  Let's  take  a  quick 
look  at  some  items  of  accomplishment  that 
farmers  and  rural  residents  from  across  the 
nation  can  examine. 

FARM    INCOME 

First  of  all,  the  1961-1968  average  realized 
net  farm  Income  was  $13.8  bUllon.  The  1968- 
1970  average — the  Nixon  years — was  $16.0 
billion,  or  16  percent.  You  and  I  know  this 
is  still  inadequate.  It's  still  not  fair,  but  it's 
a  start.  We  Intend  to  do  even  better  with 
new  programs. 

GRAIN   DUMPDrO 

I  recall  the  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
dimiped  into  the  market  to  hold  down  prices 
during  the  Freeman  years.  I  recall  a  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  expressing  pleasure 
when  farm  prices  fell,  and  a  Chairman  of 
Economic  Advisors  under  President  Johnson 
stating  on  television  that  dumping  corn 
and  other  grains  on  the  market  was  good 
because  It  would  result  In  lower  hog  prices. 

I  recall  an  effort  made  in  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  raise  the  minimum  re- 
sale price  above  the  105  percent  of  loan  level 
and  the  pressure  that  came  from  the  Great 
Society  to  maintain  that  low  resale  price — an 
effort  which  was  successful  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  one  Democrat. 

I  recall  the  outcries  from  the  farmers  union 
GTA  against  this  market-destroying  activity. 

However,  my  recall  mechanism  does  not 
include  any  statements  of  criticism  of  these 
policies  by  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  In  regard  to 
the  Interests  of  our  farm  families  on  this 
real  dollar  and  cents  issue. 

NO  OtriCPINC   POLICT 

I  can  recall  in  the  mld-slxties  farmers 
would  dread  the  day  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  to  announce  the  sale  of 
some  surplus  grain.  It  was  a  pretty  sure  bet 


grain  markets  would  drop  3c  to  10c.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  minimum  legal  resale 
for  grains  is  now  116  percent  of  loan.  CCC 
Is  getting  that  much  and  more.  There  is  no 
"dumping"  philosophy  or  practice  In  this 
administration. 

Foreign  nations  know  they  can  depend  on 
the  U.S.  to  deliver  the  quality  grain  they 
want.  Your  local  cash  price  once  again  re- 
flects export  sales.  This  is  a  healthy  trend, 
for  as  world  markets  expand,  grain  prices 
should  Increase.  On  top  of  this,  the  farmer 
still  receives  his  marketing  certificate  for 
100%  of  parity  on  his  domestic  production. 
When  you  combine  the  cash  price  you  receive 
when  you  sell  your  grain  and  average  the 
marketing  certificate  income,  a  blend  price 
is  the  result. 

Lets  look  at  the  blend  price  on  wheat  the 
past  three  years.  In  1968  it  was  $1.79  per 
bushel.  In  1969.  It  was  $1.89.  and  In  1970 
It  was  $2.11  per  bushel.  If  the  administration 
Is  successful  In  maintaining  and  expanding 
world  markets  for  U.S.  grains,  we  can  foresee 
a  further  increase  in  this  blend  price  in  1971. 

IGA 

In  regard  to  the  international  grains  agree- 
ment, there  Is  another  matter  of  overriding 
Interest  to  grain  farmers  and  to  all  the  mem- 
bership of  this  great  farm  organization — 
which  I  should  like  to  lay  on  the  table  for 
your  careful  analysis.  For  it  is  time  you  got 
the  real  facts  on  the  International  Grains 
Agreement  and  what  it  did  to  you — not 
for  you. 

The  I.O.A.  proved  to  be  an  International 
economic  disaster,  especially  for  U.S.  wheat 
growers,  despite  the  following  November  1967 
statement  by  President  Johnson  at  the  sign- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  United  States : 

"The  new  arrangement  thus  will  prove  new 
price  Insurance  to  U.S.  wheat  farmers." 

It  proved  to  be  low  price  Insurance  and 
losing  market  insurance.  Other  countres  un- 
dersold us  and  we  were  left  "holding  the  bag" 
full  of  unexported  wheat. 

I  win  not  take  the  time  of  this  group  to 
detail  all  the  reasons  for  the  quick  demise 
of  the  I.O.A.  Perhaps,  Just  the  following  few 
words,  couched  in  diplomatic  language,  by 
Secretary  Hardin  on  November  17,  1969,  are 
sufficient :  "World  production  and  exportable 
supplies  have  climbed  to  record  levels,  but 
Import  needs  have  fallen.  These  changes  have 
been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  cause  extreme 
downward  pressure  upon  world  wheat  prices. 
Thus  the  price  provisions  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment were  immediately  put  to  the  severest 
possible  test.  Among  the  problems  encoun- 
tered with  the  wheat  trade  convention  are  a 
number  of  structural  deficiencies,  which 
tended  to  distort  tnide  patterns  and  weak- 
ened confidence  in  the  fairness  and  work- 
ability of  the  arrangement." 

Just  listen  to  this  comment  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Minister  for  Primary  Industry,  the 
Honorable  J.  D.  Anthony:  "What  has  hap- 
pened Is  that  France  has  Increased  her  sales 
at  the  expense  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  the  Australian 
Wheat  Board  has  taken  full  advantage  of  its 
favorable  position  under  the  I.G.A.  and  has 
been  very  vigorous  and  successful  in  its  mar- 
keting. As  a  result — and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  this — Australia  has  gained  more  than 
her  traditional  share  of  the  world  market. 
While  this  has  been  happening,  countries 
who  are  not  parties  to  the  I.G.A. — particu- 
larly the  Soviet  Union  and  East  European 
countries — have  been  expanding  their  sales 
at  prices  out  of  line  with  X.QJl.  prices." 

A   NEW  AGREEMENT 

A  new  agreement  was  negotiated  and  an- 
nounced earlier  this  week  which  enables  U.S. 
wheat  growers  to  prosper  from  expanding 
markets.  The  machinery  of  the  International 
Wheat  Council  for  consultation  and  the  col- 
lection of  detailed  information  about  prices, 
comonerclal     and     concessional     sales     and 


freight  rates  will  be  maintained.  The  IWC 
win  also  keep  under  review  the  possibility 
of  convening  another  negotiating  conference 
when  and  If  it  appears  that  the  problems  of 
establishing  a  reference  wheat  and  a  pricing 
arrangement  appears  feasible.  The  new  agree- 
ment also  provides  for  period  meetings  and 
continuous  consultations  on  the  general 
wheat  markets.  During  the  life  of  the  new 
agreement,  wheat  trading  prices  are  deter- 
mined by  the  ordinary  play  of  market  forces. 
It  Is  the  intention  of  this  administration 
to  obtain  our  fair  share  of  the  world  wheat 
markets.  Our  wheat  growers  deserve  every 
consideration,  and  we  intend  to  see  that  they 
get  It. 

HUNGER  AND  POOD 

Let  us  dtscu&3  another  factor  of  our  Ameri- 
can scene  in  which  NFU  membership  has  a 
great  direct  and  indirect  Interest.  It  Is  the 
question  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  the 
United  States. 

In  May,  1969,  President  Nixon  delivered  a 
memorable  "Hunger  Message,"  in  which  he 
said,  "That  hunger  and  malnutrition  should 
persist  in  a  land  such  as  ours  Ig  embarrassing 
and  intolerable."  Since  that  date,  the  United 
States  has  moved  forward  In  overcoming 
these  problems. 

While  there  are  some  whose  hunger  for 
headlines  exceeds  their  thirst  for  facts,  I  feel 
you  should  have  an  exposure  to  facts  of  rec- 
ord since  1969: 

A  tripling  In  the  number  of  people  bene- 
fitted by  the  Pood  Stamp  Program,  from  3.2 
million  to  9.5  million. 

More  than  a  five-fold  Increase  per  month 
in  the  value  of  food  stamp  bonus  coupons, 
from  $22  million  to  the  current  monthly 
value  of  $128.5  million. 

An  Increase  from  3  8  million  to  6  million  In 
the  total  of  needy  children  receiving  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  at  school.  Some  800,- 
000  additional  youngsters  benefit  from  special 
food  service  and  school  breakfast  programs. 
Total  participation  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram approaches  24  million. 

A  widening  geographic  research  for  food 
assistance.  In  May  of  1969.  436  of  the  coun- 
try's more  than  3,000  counties  and  independ- 
ent cities  lacked  a  family  food  program  for 
p>oor  people;  that  total  has  now  been  reduced 
to  10. 

A  near  doubling  of  the  total  coverage  of 
family  food  assistance  programs,  from  6.8 
million  persons  to  13.2  million  today. 

This  Is  a  proud  record  for  all  America,  for 
we  are  well  on  the  way  to  attaining  the  Pres- 
ident's goal — to  banish  hunger  from  this 
land  for  all  time. 

Never  before  bad  the  leader  of  a  great  na- 
tion set  such  a  goal  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind had  a  nation  committed  Itself  to  cope 
with  hunger  and  malnutrition  on  such  a  vast 
and  unprecedented  scale.  Never  before  have 
farm  families  benefitted  from  so  many  new 
and  better  customers. 

But.  one  more  comment.  The  Food  Stamp 
Program  now  includes  nearly  10  million  peo- 
ple through  the  nation.  It  now  Incorporates 
a  key  element  of  the  President's  Family  As- 
sistance Program,  that  Is,  the  "workfare"  pro- 
vision. It  Includes  a  specific  requirement 
that  those  who  are  able  to  work  should  be 
willing  to  work  If  they  want  to  receive  the 
helping  hand  of  their  fellow  citizens  and 
taxpayers  who  finance  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. 

FARM    EXPORTS 

Just  a  week  ago,  the  USDA  Issued  a  press 
release  with  the  heading  "1970  Farm  Prod- 
uct Exports  Hit  Record  $7.2  BllUon."  This 
was  22  percent  above  1969.  All  of  us  should 
rejoice  that  American  farmers  cracked  the 
$7  billion  barrier  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory .  .  .  and  like  the  man  said.  "You  ain't 
seen  nothln'  yet."  because  we  are  on  our  way 
to  a  $10  bUllon  annual  export  goal. 

You  and  I  know  it  Is  most  important  that 
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we  expand  our  agricultural  exports.  In  con- 
sidering farm  policy,  one  must  be  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  export  outlets  for  feed  grains, 
wheat,  cotton  and  soybeans,  including  the 
products,  provide  an  Important  share  of  the 
market.  And  we  have  to  be  most  concerned 
with  the  need  to  maintain  and  expand  these 
outlets. 

Our  programs  must  look  to  overseas  mar- 
k0tB,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  compete 
for  maximum  utilization  of  our  products 
throughout  the  world. 

If  U.S.  farm  exports  are  to  reach  our  $10 
billion  goal  by  the  next  decade — a  necessary 
objective — they  must  move  competitively  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  It  will  be  our 
policy  to  do  everything  feasible  In  our  dis- 
cussions with  foreign  governments  to  stimu- 
late export  markets  for  U.S.  farm  families. 
We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations.  We 
know  now  that  In  that  round  agriculture 
was  treated  as  a  poor  relative. 

MARKET     OPPORTT7NITT 

The  new  agricultural  policies  In  their  em- 
phasis on  ex)>andlng  markets  provide  an  out- 
standing opportunity  to  gradually  Increasing 
orientation  toward  a  market  concept  which 
lets  you,  the  farmer,  make  most  of  the  de- 
cisions. This  Is  In  distinct  contrast  to  the 
previous  supply  management,  government 
controlled  view  of  commodity  movements 
which  assumed  that  those  in  Washington  are 
endowed  with  greater  market  and  production 
wisdom  than  you  have.  Actually,  by  the  end 
of  the  1970  marketing  year  we  will  have  made 
considerable  progress  In  keeping  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  market  for  sales  of  agricul- 
tural commodlUes.  The  statistics  bear  this 
out.  Witness  the  following  data  on  reduction 
of  carryover  stocks : 

|ln  mjllionsi 


1969 


Estimated    Reduction  in 
1971        carryover 


Whut(busheit).  .. 
Feed  Gralni  (tons). . 
Soy  beam  (bushels). 
Cotton  (bales) 


819 

SO 

324 

6.5 


725 

34 

75 

5 


-94 

-16 

-249 

1.5 


I  believe  that  by  the  end  of  this  market- 
ing year,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
will  have  disposed  of  all  or  practically  all  of 
its  stock  of  soybeans  and  corn,  and  it  Is  the 
administration's  policy  to  develop  programs 
that  will  prevent  copunodltles  from  coming 
into  CCC  ownership.  Implicit  In  this  con- 
cept Is  the  need  for  agriculture  to  hold  and 
expand  its  markets,  and  achieve  higher  farm 
Income. 

PTTTTTRE   OUTLOOK 

Now,  let's  take  a  quick  look  into  the  crystal 
ball  and  see  what  agricultural  legislation  U 
pending  in  coming  months. 

First,  the  Sugar  Bill  expires  this  year.  The 
present  program  regulates  sugar  Imports  and 
assures  domestic  producers  about  60%  of  the 
total  market.  A  decreasing  schedule  of  pay- 
ments is  made  to  the  producer,  based  on  the 
amount  of  his  production.  The  Act  is  in  effect 
»elf-flnanclng.  Hearings  are  expected  to  be 
conducted  in  the  near  future  and  Congres- 
sional consideraUon  of  this  legislation  is 
expected  early  in  1971. 

Second,  pesticide  legislation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  needn't  remind  you  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  legislation.  Anyone  who  has 
handled  these  chemicals  as  much  as  you  have 
on  your  farms  knows  the  two  factors  that 
must  be  considered  in  this  legislation : 

(1)  They  are  dangerous.  They  will  kill  or 
Injure  If  not  handled  and  applied  properly. 

(2)  They  are  vital  to  agriculture.  These 
chemicals  have  in  some  cases,  replaced  the 

hired"  man  ...  in  fact,  several  hired  hands 
If  you  were  to  attempt  to  farm  without  the 
valuable  "tools"  of  pesticides  and  herbicides. 


Proposed  legislation  by  this  administration 
would  classify  these  chemicals  and  restrict 
the  use  of  the  chemicals.  Hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  legislation  in  the  near  future 
In  the  Senate.  They  are  already  underway  In 
the  House.  Closely  related  to  this  environ- 
mental problem  Is  agricultural  pollution 
which  Is  being  considered  In  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  Senate  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  Through  the  use  of  sedimentation 
and  other  techniques,  the  abatement  of  water 
pollution  from  animal  feedlots  can  be  effec- 
tively controlled.  The  real  problem  In  con- 
trolling the  amount  of  ninoff  rain  water  that 
mother  nature  chooses  to  drop  in  the  feedlot 
area.  Hearings  will  be  held  on  this  problem 
soon. 

RURAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Third,  rural  development  is  a  term  used 
throughout  the  Nation  today.  Some  people 
would  have  you  believe  it  is  the  answer  to 
all  the  Ills  of  the  city.  Some  proponents 
visualize  literally  moving  thousands  of  our 
urban  dwellers  back  to  the  rural  communi- 
ties. I've  seen  the  mess  some  of  the  urban 
renewal  projects  have  created — and  we  don't 
need  to  copy  that  mess  In  rural   America. 

A  good  rural  development  program  will 
come  about  only  in  time — it  will  evolve — 
for  if  we  were  to  attempt  a  massive  shift 
of  population,  the  rural  economic,  social  and 
ecological  environment  could  be  destroyed 
In  the  process. 

Consequently,  this  administration  Is  work- 
ing toward  providing  the  tools  to  assist  this 
evolution.  Title  IX  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1970  dealt  with  the  first  step — to  appraise 
existing  rural  programs  and  assure  residents 
of  rural  areas  the  same  federal  service  and 
privileges  the  urban  dweller  enjoys.  The 
Rural  Telephone  Bank  BUI  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
yesterday.  This  legislation  has  been  pending 
In  the  past  four  Congresses,  but  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  the  first  to  advocate  and 
support  it.  I  both  hope  for  and  anticipate 
prompt  passage  of  this  constructive  measure. 
It  will  assure  rural  America  the  means  to 
establish  compcurable  telephone  service  as  Is 
available  In  urban  areas. 

A  Rural  Development  Bank  to  make  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  available  for 
the  establishment  or  expansion  of  rural  pri- 
vate or  public  enterprises  has  also  been  in- 
troduced. Considerable  research  is  underway 
on  other  rural  development  legislation,  in- 
cluding a  comprehensive  revision  and  expan- 
sion of  the  farm  credit  system. 

Foiuth,  and  not  to  be  minimized.  Is  farm 
bargaining.  Proposals  along  this  line  have 
been  made  repeatedly  In  the  past  with  little 
success.  Of  the  numerous  proposals  being 
discussed  so  far  this  session  of  Cong^ss,  It 
would  seem  a  new  emphasis  Is  being  aligned 
and  there  Is  some  weU-founded  optimism 
that  needed  legislation  will  be  worked  out. 

We  all  know  we  have  problems.  We  all 
know  that  we  all  make  mistakes.  I  am  not 
focdlsh  enough  to  try  to  tell  you  that  this 
or  any  other  administration  has  been  perfect 
In  its  agricultural  or  rural  record.  You  and 
I  know  there  have  been  mistakes,  but  I  want 
you  to  know  that  whatever  errors  that  oc- 
curred were  made  without  malice  and  in 
most  Instances  were  corrected  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

CONCLUSION 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  some  areas  where  I  see  agreement 
between  farmers  and  the  Republican  Party: 

Neither  the  Republicans  nor  the  farmers 
like  to  see  surplus  grain  accumulate  and 
"dumped"  on  the  market  to  force  farm  prices 
down.  Under  this  administration,  CCC  stocks 
have  been  reduced  and  that  grain  sold  on 
the  market  was  at  margins  which  did  not 
reduce  cash  prices  to  fanners. 

Agricultural  chemicals  are  essential  "tools" 
for  farmers,  and  this  administration  Is  work- 
ing to  preserve  their  continued  safe  and  ap- 
propriate use. 


Farmers  like  a  chance  to  be  independent 
and  to  make  as  many  decisions  on  their 
farms  as  possible.  This  administration 
hslped  Congress  pass  legislation  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  decade,  permits  farmers 
to  plant  more  of  whatever  crop  makes  him 
the  most  money. 

Export  sales  help  Improve  domestic  prices 
for  grain  and  this  administration  has  ac- 
tively pursued  expansion  of  exports  of  all 
grains. 

Farmers  and  Republicans  feel  an  obliga- 
tion and  a  desire  to  feed  the  poor  and  hun- 
gry through  commodity  distribution,  school 
feeding  programs,  and  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. These  programs  are  being  expanded  as 
rapidly  as  possible  without  losing  control 
of  their  administration. 

I  think  the  farmers  and  the  Republicans 
agree  with  the  way  Louie  Armstrong  put  It 
on  a  recent  television  Interview  as  he  re- 
called an  admonition  of  his  father,  "We 
ought  to  help  the  poor,  needy  people  .  .  .  but 
not  the  poor,  lazy."  If  a  man  is  not  handi- 
capped and  can  work,  he  should  be  willing 
to  work  to  earn  food  stamps  or  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

Dairy  farmers  have  been  generally  satisfied 
with  administration  actions  regarding  price 
support  levels,  market  promotion  and  other 
legislation — and  this  administration  has  not 
recommended  that  housewives  use  the  "low- 
priced  spread." 

Rural  people  and  Republicans  are  com- 
pletely in  tandem  on  the  need  for  supple- 
mental financing  for  rural  telephone  bor- 
rowers In  order  to  expand  and  Improve  tele- 
phone service  to  farmers,  ranchers,  and  other 
residents  of  rural  America. 

Farmers  and  Republicans  agree  the  16.7 
percent  of  disposable  income  the  American 
consumer  pays  for  food  is  the  biggest  bargain 
In  the  world. 

So  let's  keep  tabs — deeds  speak  louder  than 
words.  From  this  list  and  those  Items  we  see 
as  possible  legislation  In  the  near  future,  I 
can  see  farmers  and  Republicans  already  have 
a  lot  In  common,  and  there's  a  lot  more  to 
come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclusion  I  do  not 
want  to  pick  on  our  good  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  (Mr.  Btirli- 
soN).  However  he  asked  the  question, 
"In  what  way  hsis  farm  income  im- 
proved?" I  would  give  him  a  bipartisan 
answer,  because  we  must  all  work  to- 
gether. On  January  15.  1969,  the  average 
wheat  price  was  $1.27  a  bushel.  On  Feb- 
ruary 15  of  this  year  it  was  $1.40.  Com 
went  from  $1.08  to  $1.42.  Grtun  sorghum 
went  from  $1.74  to  $2.10  per  himdred- 
welght. 

I  do  not  do  this  in  a  partisan  manner, 
because  I  believe  it  is  Just  not  enough. 
It  ts  not  near  enough,  as  Congressman 
ZwACH  and  others  have  pointed  out.  Par- 
ity must  be  resuihed,  however,  parity  has 
gone  down.  That  is  why  we  are  here  to- 
day, to  see  what  we  can  do  to  arouse  the 
interest  imd  the  energy  of  farm  people 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  get  us 
back  on  the  track  using  a  proper  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELTUS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  good  friend  from  Kansas  Emd  my 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  for  shielding  to  me.  I 
want  to  compliment  him  on  his  remarks 
and  for  the  part  he  has  taken  in  setting 
up  the  3-hour  discussion  we  have  had 
this  afternoon  of  special  orders.  We  have 
explored  with  our  colleague  participat- 
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ing  during  the  past  3  hours  what  those 
of  us  from  agricultural  areas  realize; 
namely,  that  this  House  must  better 
understand  the  problem  of  rural  America 
and  of  agriculture  in  general.  To  that 
end  we  have  dedicated  the  past  3  hours 
during  which  we  have  participated  in  a 
bipartisan  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  incidentally,  we  have  in- 
volved numerous  urban  Members  in  our 
discussion.  I  think  from  this  we  can  ex- 
pect more  imderstandlng  to  be  generated 
and  developed  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  in  rural  America. 

And  I  want  to  state  that  I  hope  we 
can  again  in  this  House  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  samie  thing,  and  to  again 
focus  our  attention  on  these  problems 
and  have  them  openly  discussed  here  at 
length. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  appreciate  those  re- 
marks, and  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  join  with  the  gentleman  and 
others  on  an  appropriate  occasion  in 
highUghting  the  real  plight  of  our 
farmers  and  what  we  can  do  as  a  team 
to  correct  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  compliment  both  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana for  working  together  and  cooperat- 
ing in  this  discussion  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  could  have  ex- 
pected that  we  would  have  3  solid  hours 
of  better  discussion  than  we  have  had 
here  today.  Certainly  anyone  who  wants 
to  read  the  Record,  if  they  were  not  able 
to  be  here  today,  will  for  the  first  time 
in  a  good  many  years  have  all  of  the  in- 
formation they  need  available  in  order 
to  see  what  is  going  on  in  rural  America 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  for  many  years  now  has  been 
in  the  cost-price  squeeze.  He  is  still  con- 
fronted with  increasing  costs  of  the  com- 
modities that  he  must  buy  to  work  with 
the  items  he  must  buy  to  maintain  his 
livelihood.  Yet,  the  commodities  he  must 
sell  to  maintain  his  home  and  family  re- 
mained at  a  price  level  equal  to  30  years 
ago.  The  farmer  is  in  an  unsatisfactory 
and  peculiar  position.  He  cannot  arbi- 
trarily raise  the  price  of  liis  goods  or 
commodity  to  keep  pace  with  increasing 
overhead  costs.  Other  segments  of  our 
economy  have  been  able  to  increase  their 
prices  almost  at  will  in  the  marketplace 
to  offset  increased  costs  of  operation 
brought  on  by  higher  labor  costs,  higher 
equipment  costs  and  other  costs  peculiar 
to  the  industry. 

Faced  with  this  seemingly  perpetual 
problem  wheat  producers  have  made  tre- 
mendous progress  operating  e£Qciently 
and  attempting  to  offset  the  burdensome 
price-cost  squeeze.  Farm  units  have  been 
forced  to  adjust  upward  in  size  in  order 
to  meet  this  economic  problem.  Smaller 
farmer  units  are  being  abandoned  and 
absorbed  by  larger  units.  However,  we 


must  be  ever  mindful  that  there  is  an 
efficiency  breaking  point  when  additional 
capital  and  labor  are  added,  the  condi- 
tions I  mentioned  place  the  family  farm 
in  jeopardy  and  the  inevitable  result  is 
an  ever-incresising  number  of  farmers 
going  into  the  city  either  to  add  to  the 
already  overcrowded  work  force  or  in- 
crease the  number  on  the  relief  rolls. 

The  age  of  many  farmers  precludes  re- 
training for  industry  and  in  many  cases 
contributes  to  the  poverty  problem  in  our 
cities.  This  exodus  of  farm  people  to  the 
cities  is  not  beneficial  to  agriculture  nor 
to  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

In  1961,  the  State  of  Kansas  showed 
107,000  farms  with  land  in  farms  of  50.2 
million  acres.  The  preliminary  figures 
published  January  1, 1971,  by  the  Kansas 
Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service 
showed  86,000  farms  with  land  in  farms 
of  49.9  million  acres.  The  average  farm 
size  in  acres  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1935.  Among  the  50  States,  Kansas  htis 
the  third  highest  acreage  of  farmland  in 
farms  and  ranks  14th  in  the  niunber  of 
farms.  Urbanization  and  highway  con- 
struction are  classed  as  a  major  cause  of 
the  decline  of  land  in  farms.  Farm  in- 
come is  very  important  to  our  whole 
economy  and  when  income  is  down,  the 
adverse  effect  spreads  to  all  other  in- 
dustries. When  farmers  prosper  a  tre- 
mendous wave  of  financial  health 
spreads  out  to  the  whole  country.  It  is 
important  to  everyone  that  we  maintain 
a  growing  profitable  industry  in  Amer- 
ica. We  know  from  past  experience  that 
a  prolonged  or  drastic  break  in  our  agri- 
cultural economy  with  the  resulting 
break  in  purchasing  power  has  led  this 
country  into  every  depression;  therefore, 
we  must  find  ways  to  alleviate  this  cost- 
price  imbalance  that  will  eventually 
strangle  our  agricultural  plant. 

Some  will  say  that  agriculture  con- 
tributes only  a  small  amount  to  our 
national  economy  and  than  an  unhealthy 
agricultural  economy  will  have  little  if 
any  effect  on  the  overall  economic  pic- 
ture. This  simply  is  not  true.  For  your 
consideration,  I  present  to  you  a  few 
figures  compiled  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce.  Labor,  Treas- 
ury and  the  U.S.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  To  choose  from  the  12  larg- 
est industries  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
noted  that  spending  for  equipment  per 
year  in  farming  is  $5.3  billion  with  assets 
of  $256  billion  and  sales  per  year  of  $43 
billion.  Textiles  and  apparels  spend  $1.1 
billion  per  year  for  equipment  with  $19 
billion  in  assets  and  sales  per  year  of 
$20  billion.  Food  products  spend  $1.4 
billion  per  year  for  equipment,  has  $34 
billion  in  assets  and  has  sales  of  $88 
billion  per  year.  Motor  vehicles  show  an 
expense  per  year  of  $1.9  billion  for  equip- 
ment with  $31  billion  in  assets  and  show 
$46  billion  per  year  in  sales. 

An  agricultural  leader  once  said  that 
it  is  time  that  the  American  public  lui- 
derstands  the  conflict  between  the  farm- 
er "s  image  and  reality.  The  farmer  is 
the  greatest  producer  in  the  entire 
American  economy  but  the  public  sees 
him  as  hopelessly  inefficient.  He  Is  subsi- 
dizing the  American  consumer  with  the 
best  and  the  lowest  priced  food  and  fiber 


in  American  history.  Consvuners  think 
that  they  are  subsidizing  the  farmer.  As 
it  is  with  any  nation  of  strength  the 
farmer  is  the  foundation  of  the  economy, 
but  the  public  thinks  the  economy  is 
supporting  the  farmer.  He  has  made 
abundance  possible,  but  people  have 
blamed  him  for  creating  surpluses.  He 
is  an  amazing  success  in  terms  of  pro- 
duction and  is  the  envy  of  every  minister 
of  agriculture  on  the  globe  but  the  pub- 
lic considers  him  a  failure  and  have  ap- 
plied the  dist£isteful  label  of  surplus  and 
subsidy  to  every  farmer  in  America.  We 
are  too  complacent.  Perhaps  we  should 
ask  ourselves  Is  it  possible  that  the  time 
may  come  when  money  will  mean  noth- 
ing because  we  cannot  buy  food  or  cloth- 
ing or  shelter  with  it.  We  hope  not,  but 
we  must  not  become  so  complacent  that 
we  do  not  believe  it  can  happen  here.  It 
has  happened  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  may  seem  farfetched  if  I  say  that 
it  should  be  of  urgent  personal  interest  to 
those  in  the  cities  and  in  industry  when 
government  and  agriculture  set  up  acre- 
age reserves  or  initiate  a  particular  pro- 
grEim  that  will  assure  the  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  to  us  all.  Yet,  each  of  these 
things  has  a  personal  and  direct  effect. 
The  programs  for  agriculture  that  we 
support  may  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween our  farmers  receiving  a  fair  price 
and  an  equitable  share  of  the  Nation's 
economy  or  becoming  second  class  citi- 
zens. 

The  work  of  our  Nation  is  no  greater 
than  its  individual  parts  and  it  always 
has  been  true  that  the  lowest  part  has 
a  tendency  to  draw  all  other  parts  down 
to  its  level.  But  let  us  work  together  as 
Americans  for  equity  in  our  economy  and 
strength  in  our  Nation.  Let  there  be  a 
mutual  respect  in  Industry  and  in  agri- 
culture. This  great  Nation  was  founded 
on  agriculture  and  the  farm  people  have 
met  every  challenge  to  keep  us  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  and 
have  contributed  greatly  to  our  national 
prosperity.  Therefore,  it  seems  only  fit- 
ting that  they  receive  an  equitable  share 
of  the  national  economy.  This  is  the  way 
farmers  and  ranchers  feel  about  it  and 
this  is  the  way  Kansans  feel  about  It. 
Let  us  work  together  for  a  greater  Nation 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  urge  a  nationwide  awakening  to 
the  plight  of  agriculture  in  America  and 
CaUfornia.  I  appeal  to  this  92d  Congress 
to  assign  the  highest  priority  to  inform- 
ing the  American  public  of  this  crisis, 
and  developing  the  programs  to  solve  it. 

California  is  the  Nation's  leading  farm 
State,  producing  some  40  percent  of  the 
country's  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  25 
percent  of  our  table  food,  and  10  percent 
of  our  gross  farm  income. 

Yet  the  average  California  farmer 
barely  ekes  out  a  living  on  his  capital  in- 
vestment of  just  under  $300,000.  Docu- 
mented evidence  from  the  Council  of 
California  Growers  shows  that  the  aver- 
age California  farmer  in  1971  will  earn 
less  than  3  percent  on  his  investment,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  farm  popula- 
tion works  longer  and  harder  hours  than 
£Uiy  other  segment  of  our  society. 

Today  in  California,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
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of  every  three  regular  jobs  is  directly 
dependent  upon  agriculture.  This  adds 
up  to  more  than  1,700,000  workers  in 
California  who  depend  upon  the.  farm 
economy  for  their  hvehhood.  This  work 
force  earned  $8.4  billion  in  1970. 

That  agricultural  economy  today  is 
severely  strapped  by  a  cost-price  squeeze 
which  actually  brought  a  lower  net  re- 
turn to  California  farmers  in  1969  than 
in  1959. 

During  that  period,  California  farm 
production  costs  have  increased  from 
$2.2  billion  to  $3.3  billion.  Meanwhile, 
gross  income  has  increased  from  $3.6  bil- 
lion to  $4.6  billion,  leaving  a  decrease  in 
annual  net  farm  income  of  $100X)00,000 
In  the  10-year  period. 

At  the  same  time,  nearly  half  of  the 
farmers  in  California  have  gone  out  of 
business.  Ten  years  ago,  we  had  108,000 
active,  productive  farm  families.  Today, 
we  have  only  57,000  farmers  still  actively 
producing  food  and  fiber.  And  in  10  more 
years,  if  the  current  trend  prevails,  we 
can  expect  to  see  another  20,000  Califor- 
nia farmers  sell  out  their  businesses  or 
face  financial  ruin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  examples  show, 
quite  vividly,  the  trend  that  has  created 
this  crisis.  While  prices  of  virtually  every 
commodity  and  wages  of  virtually  every 
family  have  gone  sharply  higher  each 
year  since  1960,  most  farm  prices  in  Cali- 
fornia have  actually  decreased.  For  ex- 
ample, farmers  received  2.8  cents  per 
pound  for  potatoes  in  1959.  In  1969,  the 
same  farmers  received  only  2.5  cents  per 
pound  for  potatoes.  For  walnuts,  the 
1959  farm  price  was  24  cents  per  pound, 
and  in  1969,  walnuts  brought  the  farm- 
ers only  20  cents  per  pound.  Broilers,  in 
1959.  returned  19  cents  per  pound  to  the 
farmer,  and  in  1969  only  17  cents  per 
pound. 

Oranges,  a  prime  factor  in  California 
agriculture,  returned  4.1  cents  per  poimd 
in  1959,  and  only  3.3  cents  per  pound  in 
1969.  The  list  goes  on  and  on,  for  the 
over  200  major  conunercial  farm  prod- 
ucts grown  in  California. 

No  other  industry  in  America  could 
have  survived  this  long-term  depression, 
and  agriculture  cannot  continue  to  sur- 
vive this  trend.  Can  any  of  us  imagine 
what  will  happen  to  the  American  family 
if  our  agriculture  fails?  The  only  alter- 
native to  making  a  total  national  com- 
mitment to  saving  our  Nation's  agricul- 
ture, is  economic  chaos. 

Food  prices  will  soar  beyond  our  imag- 
ination, millions  will  be  out  of  work,  and 
food  shortages  will  be  an  everyday  plague 
to  every  American  family. 

American  agriculture  is  the  most  effi- 
cient in  the  world.  The  average  Ameri- 
can family  spends  only  16.5  percent  of 
its  disE>osabIe  income  for  food,  by  far 
the  lowest  such  figure  in  the  world. 

In  Asian  countries,  each  family  spends 
50  percent  of  its  income  for  food.  In 
Russia,  each  family  spends  nearly  60 
percent,  and  in  Poland,  last  year,  over 
70  percent  of  each  family's  income  went 
for  food. 

Poland,  Incidentally,  If  you  will  recall. 
Is  where  the  populace  rioted  because  of 
high  consumer  prices  just  a  few  months 
ago. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  our  cur- 
rent agricultural  situation  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  critical  and  severe  problem  in 
America. 

It  Is  critical  not  only  to  our  rural 
citizens  and  rural  areas,  but  to  every 
family  and  every  profession.  It  is  most 
critical  of  all  to  our  minority  areas  and 
poverty-stricken  families,  who  will  suf- 
fer the  most  from  sharp  increases  in 
food  costs. 

If  we,  as  the  leadership  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country,  fail  to  find 
immediate  answers  to  our  farm  crisis, 
the  American  free-enterprise  economy, 
and  the  free -enterprise  agriculture  that 
sustains  it,  will  almost  surely  crumble. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  taking  this 
time  today  to  discuss  the  probl^ns  of 
agriculture. 

This  is  an  area  of  great  concern  to  me. 
Representing  one  of  the  best  agricultural 
producing  districts  in  our  Nation,  I  have 
been  very  close  to  the  farm  situation. 

While  this  discussion  is  taking  place 
here  today,  President  Nixon  is  meeting 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa's  State  capitol,  with 
his  Cabinet  Committee  on  Rural  Devel- 
opment. They  are  briefing  the  Governors 
and  agricultural  leaders  of  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  and  Missouri  on  this  ad- 
ministration's rural  development  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced today  that  he  is  increasing  by 
$100  million  the  amount  originally  pro- 
posed in  the  special  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram for  rvu^l  community  development. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  concerned  about  rural 
America.  It  is  devoting  time  and  re- 
sources toward  solving  the  problems 
faced.  We  should  keep  in  mind  that  the 
problems  of  rural  America  have  not  de- 
veloped overnight.  We  have  been  strug- 
gling for  many  years  to  solve  the  basic 
problems  presented. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Nixon  ad- 
dressed himself  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  rural  America  in  an  address 
he  made  today  to  a  joint  session  in  the 
Iowa  GenereJ  Assembly  now  meeting 
in  Des  Moines. 

I  include  the  remarks  of  President 
Nixon  in  the  Record. 

Text  op  Remarks  by  the  President  Betore 
A  Joint  Session  of  the  Iowa  Legislature 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  ad- 
dress this  Joint  session  of  the  Iowa  State  Leg- 
islature— both  to  share  with  you  a  few  of  my 
thoughts  about  America's  future,  and  to  re- 
afflnn  my  own  strong  conviction  that  In  the 
State  capltols  of  America  there  Is  a  wetJth 
of  wisdom  and  compassion  and  understand- 
ing of  the  great  needs  that  confront  our 
Nation's  people. 

This  Is  my  first  appearance  before  a  legis- 
lative body  since  I  delivered  my  State  of  the 
Union  address  to  the  U.S.  Congress — and  I 
am  especially  pleased  that  It  can  be  before 
this  legislature,  which  I  note  was  recently 
cited  by  the  Cltlsena  Conference  on  State 
Legislatures  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

In  that  address,  I  outlined  six  great  goals 
for  America,  and  I  urged  the  Congress  to 
join  in  bringing  about  a  new  American  rev- 
olution— a  peaceful  revolution,  in  which 
power  was  turned  back  to  the  people — in 
which  government  at  all  levels  was  refreshed 
and  renewed,  and  made  truly  responsive. 


It  is  especially  appropriate  that  that  appeal 
to  the  Congress  should  be  followed  by  this, 
the  first  appearance  as  President  of  the 
United  States  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  before  a  SUte  legislature.  For  as  we 
consider  the  changes  that  are  needed  in 
American  government,  we  must  remember 
that  we  have  not  one  chief  executive  in 
America,  but  many;  not  one  legislature,  but 
many — and  that  each  of  these  la  a  vital  part 
of  the  strength  of  America. 

One  of  my  key  proposals  to  the  Congress  Is 
that  we  make  a  tl6  billion  investment  in  re- 
newing State  and  local  government  by  shar- 
ing Federal  revenues  without  the  cumber- 
some restrictions  that  now  follow  Federal 
funds.  I  have  noted  that  ttUs  legislature  has 
already  expressed  Its  support  for  the  principle 
of  revenue  sharing.  I  also  have  proposed  a 
sweeping  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  itself  to  make  It  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people. 

Together,  these  changes  can  give  us  better 
government  throughout  aU  America — but 
they  have  special  meaning  for  rural  America. 

F^rst,  in  terms  of  dollars,  I  am  announcing 
today  that  I  am  increasing  by  an  extra  (100 
million  the  amount  that  I  originally  proposed 
in  special  revenue  sharing  tor  rural  com- 
munity development,  bringing  that  to  11.1 
billion  for  the  coming  year — which  is  24  per- 
cent more  for  rural  development  programs 
than  is  being  made  available  to  the  States 
under  existing  categorical  grant  programs 
this  year 

The  direct  dollar  benefit  to  rxirai  America 
is  obvious.  In  addition,  rural  America  will 
share  substantially  in  general  revenue  shar- 
ing funds,  and  also  in  special  revenue  shar- 
ing for  manpower,  education,  transportation 
and  law  enforcement.  Funds  for  urban  com- 
munity development  will  also  go  in  part  to 
urban  communities  in  largely  rural  areas. 

A  second  reasoiv^these  changes  have  special 
meaning  for  rural  America  is  that  one  of 
their  chief  purposes  is  to  give  each  State  and 
each  community  greater  freedom  to  decide 
for  itself  those  questions  that  directly  affect 
its  own  future.  If  the  lessons  of  the  past 
decades  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  as 
power  has  been  concentrated  more  and  more 
in  Washington,  as  decisions  have  increasingly 
been  made  by  remote  control,  the  special 
needs  of  our  rural  communities  and  of  the 
great  heartland  of  America  more  and  more 
have  either  been  neglected  or  even  gone  un- 
recognized. 

I  want  those  decisions  that  afTect  rural 
America  made  by  people  who  know  rural 
America.  And  the  people  who  know  a  place 
best  are  the  people  who  live  there.  To  put  It 
bluntly  I  believe  that  legislators  in  Iowa 
know  better  than  bureaucrats  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  what  is  best  for  Iowa. 

It  is  fashionable  In  a  lot  of  quarters  these 
days  to  scoff  at  State  and  local  government. 
But  to  those  who  sneer  at  State  legislatures, 
at  city  councils,  at  any  level  of  government 
other  than  that  In  Washington,  I  say  they 
don't  know  the  American  people. 

I  reject  completely  the  contention  that 
you  cannot  trust  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  patronizing  notion  that  a  bu- 
reaucratic elite  In  Washington  knows  best 
what  is  best  for  people  everywhere  is  com- 
pletely alien  to  the  American  experience. 

The  honesty  and  efficiency  of  government 
depends  on  people.  Government  at  all  levels 
has  good  people  and  bad  people.  And  the  way 
to  get  more  good  people  into  government  Is 
to  give  them  more  opportunity  to  do  good 
things. 

Tou  know  and  I  know  how  much  dedica- 
tion there  Is  in  State  capitals,  how  much  of 
a  desire  to  do  the  right  thing — and  how  much 
frustration  there  is  with  the  restrictions  and 
red  tape  that  Washington  so  often  imposes — 
and  also  with  the  tightening  squeeze  between 
needs  and  resources. 
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Like  other  State  legislatures,  you  confront 
enormous  problems. 

Here  In  Iowa,  as  Is  the  case  In  most  of  our 
States,  I  know  you  are  wrestling  with  ways 
of  avoiding  the  prospect  of  a  deficit  this  year. 
And  I  know  how  heavy  the  burden  of  State 
and   local   taxes   has   become. 

In  the  quarter-century  I  have  been  In  pub- 
lic life,  I  have  seen  Stace  and  local  expendi- 
tures rise  twelve-fold — and  I  have  seen  prop- 
erty tax  collections  rise  to  six  times  what 
they  were  just  25  years  ago,  while  State  and 
local  debt  has  Increased  ninefold. 

Against  that  background,  look  at  the  dou- 
ble mismatch  we  now  have:  As  the  Nation 
grows  and  the  economy  expands,  needs  grow 
fastest  at  the  State  and  local  level,  while 
revenues  grow  fastest  at  the  Federal  level. 
And  at  the  same  time,  experience  shows  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  very  good  at  col- 
lecting revenues  and  often  very  bad  at  dis- 
pensing services. 

So  It  makes  elementary  good  sense  to 
turn  over  some  of  the  money  collected  by 
the  Federal  tax  system  to  meet  State  and 
local  needs. 

It  makes  good  sense,  because  people  on 
the  scene  are  most  often  the  best  judges  of 
what  those  needs  are. 

It  also  makes  sense  because  our  people 
need  relief  from  the  mounting  burden  of 
State  and  local  taxes. 

Here  In  Iowa,  you  could  use  revenue  shar- 
ing to  Increase  services,  to  avert  a  deficit, 
or  perhapw  to  Increase  appropriations  for 
the  Agrlculttiral  Land  Tax  Credit.  The  point 
is  that  you  could  choose,  according  to  your 
best  judgment  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Iowa.  That  Is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Let  me  also  say  a  word  about  my  proposal 
to  reorganize  the  Federal  Government — In 
particular  as  it  affects  the  farmer. 

One  of  the  automobile  companies  has  re- 
cently been  using  the  advertising  slogan 
"You've  changed.  We've  changed."  But  when 
we  look  at  the  farmer  and  the  way  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  organized,  it  is  a  different 
story.  The  only  way  to  state  the  case,  sadly 
enough,  is  that  he  has  changed  and  we  have 
not.  The  farmer  Is  a  man  of  many  talents 
now — a  businessman,  a  technician,  a  scien- 
tist— often  a  man  who  makes  his  living  in 
more  lines  of  work  than  farming  alone.  The 
nuiil  community  Is  becoming  increasingly 
diversified  In  its  economic  base  and  its  land 
use  and  ita  population  patterns.  While  all 
this  has  gone  on,  we  have  sat  in  Washington 
with  the  same  Department  of  Agriculture 
we  have  had  since  1862.  "You've  changed  and 
we  haven't" — it  could  become  the  epitaph 
for  rural  America,  for  the  countryside  where 
this  Nation's  roots  are.  But  to  be  able  to  say 
that  you  have  changed  and  so  have  we — that 
could  be  the  keynote  for  a  new  surge  of 
vitality  and  progress  on  the  farms,  on  the 
ranches  and  in  the  towns  and  the  open  lands 
across  this  Nation. 

It  comes  to  a  question  of  whether  farmers 
and  others  in  rural  America  want  an  Agri- 
culture Department  for  its  own  sake  or 
whether  they  really  want  things  like  better 
farm  prices,  better  technical  assistance  for 
agricultural  problems,  wider  development 
opportunities  In  rural  communities,  better 
schools,  better  roads,  and  so  on.  I  think  they 
want  the  later — the  tangible  results. 

Under  the  present  setup,  only  one  Cabinet 
department  represents  the  farmer.  Under 
my  proposed  reorganization,  four  Cabinet 
secretaries — half  the  Cabinet— wlU  be  speak- 
ing up  for  the  farmer  when  his  diverse  Inter- 
ests are  at  stake.  I  submit  that  this  is  not 
leas  representation,  but  more — and  more  ef- 
fective representation,  because  the  niral  in- 
terest will  be  represented  wherever  deci- 
sions are  being  made  that  effect  that  inter- 
est. 

These  proposals  I  have  made  are  not  Re- 
publican proposals  or  Democratic  proposals. 


I  have  offered  them  in  a  bipartisan  spirit, 
and  I  seek  bipartisan  stipport — for  they  cut  to 
the  heart  of  our  hopes  for  progress  in  Amer- 
ica not  Just  this  year,  not  Just  next  year, 
but  for  the  balance  of  the  decade  and  the 
balance  of  the  century. 

I  have  met  with  many  groups  In  these  past 
few  weeks,  talking  with  them  about  my  pro- 
p>08al8  for  the  reform  and  renewal  of  govern- 
ment in  America.  And  I  have  told  them  that 
I  know  there  are  many  objections  that  peo- 
ple will  raise  to  specific  parts  of  these  pro- 
posals— but  then  I  have  put  a  challenge  to 
them:  Let  the  first  person  who  thinks  we 
ought  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  I  say,  let 
him  stand  up  and  defend  the  status  quo — 
and  I  have  not  yet  had  a  single  taker. 

Many  were  shocked  when  I  said  In  my 
State  of  the  Union  message  that  most  Amer- 
icans are  fed  up  with  government. 

But  we  know  it's  true.  They  are  fed  up 
because  they  think  government  costs  too 
much,  that  it  doesn't  work  and  that  they 
can't  do  anything  about  it. 

What  I  have  proposed  is  designed  to  meet 
these  needs — to  cut  the  cost  of  government, 
to  make  It  work,  and  to  give  the  people  a 
greater  voice  In  determining  what  kind  of 
government  they  want. 

People  know  that  we  need  a  change.  They 
know  that  what  may  have  been  right  20  or 
30  or  40  years  ago  is  not  right  today.  They 
know  that  like  any  living  thing,  government 
in  America  has  to  change  and  develop;  it  has 
to  adapt  itself  to  new  circumstances.  And  it 
has  to  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people,  as  those  needs  exist  in  today's  Amer- 
ica— so  that  for  the  farmer,  the  worker,  the 
taxpayer,  the  housewife — for  everyone  in 
America — government  can  do  a  better  job. 

America's  great  strength  lies  precisely  in 
its  great  diversity — in  the  fact  that  our 
States  and  communities  are  different,  that 
we  do  not  all  fit  in  the  same  mold,  that  each 
of  us  has  his  own  ambitions,  his  own  de- 
sires, his  own  individuality.  The  essence  of 
freedom  Is  to  give  scope  to  that  individuality 
and  to  respect  that  diversity. 

When  I  talk  about  returning  power  to  the 
people,  I  am  talking  about  just  that — about 
letting  people  make  their  own  decisions,  in 
their  own  livee  and  in  the  lives  of  their  own 
communities. 

For  I  have  faith  in  the  people  of  America. 
And  faith  in  people  is  what  the  American 
system  of  government  is  all  about.  Here  in 
the  heartland  of  America,  we  can  see  the 
heart  of  America  is  good — and  that  its  people 
deserve  our  faith. 

We  became  a  great  Nation  because  the  Na- 
tion's founders  had  the  courage  to  place  their 
faith  In  people — and  because,  having  that 
faith,  they  established  institutions  that  al- 
lowed the  people  to  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  it. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  return  to  that 
faith,  to  renew  those  institutions,  and  by 
so  doing  to  lead  America  to  a  new  birth  of 
greatness — a  greatness  not  simply  as  the 
richest  Nation,  not  simply  as  the  strongest 
Nation,  but  a  greatness  that  springs  from 
the  unchackllng  of  the  spirit  of  the  people 
themselves. 

So  I  invite  you  to  join  with  me  In  begin- 
ning a  national  renewal — in  fitting  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  times  we  live  in — in  strength- 
ening our  Government  at  the  State  and  local 
level — in  forging  a  new  partnership  that  can 
give  us  prosperity  with  peace,  progress  with 
unity  and  freedom  with  diversity. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 


FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  NEEDED  1X3 
AID  FARM  LABOR  RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Mathias)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  any  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  not  overlook  the  need  for 
Federal  legislation  to  establish  guidelines 
in  the  area  of  farm  labor  relations. 

Unlike  industry,  agriculture  has  no 
Federal  laws  covering  labor  relations. 
Agriculture  was  specifically  excluded 
from  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
because  the  Congress  recognized  the 
unique  and  specialized  qualities  of  agri- 
cultiu-e.  It  was  felt  that  utter  chaos 
would  result  if  the  same  laws  were  ap- 
phed  to  farm  labor  as  apply  to  industrial 
labor. 

However,  the  lack  of  a  Fedend  law  has 
caused  serious  hardships  to  the  farmers, 
loss  of  jobs  to  the  farmworkers,  and  bur- 
dens to  the  consumers.  The  labor  dis- 
putes, unharvested  crops,  and  secondary 
boycott  activities,  during  the  past  few 
years  with  respect  to  grapes  and  now  let- 
tuce, are  proof  that  Federal  action  is 
desperately  needed. 

•  To  resolve  these  threats  and  problems, 
a  legal  framework  is  needed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  farmers,  farm  laborers,  and 
consumers.  The  farmers  need  protection 
during  critical  production  and  harvest 
periods,  and  against  boycott  activities. 
Agricultural  employees  must  have  the 
right  to  collective  bargaining  whenever 
they  freely  decide  to  be  represented  by 
a  imion.  And  the  consumers  must  be 
assured  the  orderly  flow  of  food  to  the 
Nation's  marketplaces,  and  guaranteed 
the  right  to  buy  the  food  they  want, 
when  they  want  it,  without  threat  of  vio- 
lence, coercion,  or  disruptive  harass- 
ment. 

Failure  to  act  can  only  result  in  fur- 
ther undermining  agriculture,  a  critical 
shortage  of  food,  and  higher  costs  to  the 
consumer.  The  agriculture  industry  and 
the  Nation  cannot  afford  strikes  at  har- 
vest time.  If  crops  are  left  unharvested 
and  are  subsequently  destroyed,  then  a 
national  food  and  economic  crisis  could 
result. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Richard  Lyng  in  a  speech  last  week  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  said  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration will  propose  farm  labor 
legislation  to  this  session  of  Congress. 
He  said : 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  must 
adopt  Federal  legislation  governing  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  farmer  and  those  who 
labor  In  the  fields. 

I  welcome  this  annoimcement  of  the 
administration's  intentions. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  Congress  to 
recognize  the  threats  that  exist  and  to 
Join  together  to  take  the  necessary  re- 
medial action. 

Today's  farmers  have  enough  troubles 
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without  facing  the  prospects  of  not  get- 
ting their  crops  harvested  or  marketed 
because  of  crippling  labor  disputes  or 
secondary  boycotts. 

NEW  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Ur.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  annoimce  the  Introduction  of  three 
major  bills  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion: HH.  5191,  H.R.  5192.  and  H.R.  5193. 
Several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  are  joining 
me  in  sponsoring  these  bills  which  I  be- 
lieve will  form  a  sound  and  workable 
basis  for  discussion  in  our  committee. 

Two  of  the  bills  represent  the  new  pro- 
posals of  the  administration.  The  Presi- 
dent is  asking  us  to  take  some  bold  and 
progressive  steps  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  system  of  higher  learning  and  to 
finally  guarantee  access  to  postsecondary 
education  for  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
young  people  who  would  otherwise  not 
be  able  to  afford  it. 

The  third  bill  would  provide  greatly 
needed  general  financial  assistance  to 
both  2-year  and  baccalaureate  degree- 
granting  institutions.  It  is  similar  to  a 
bill  I  Introduced  last  session,  which  has 
since  gained  the  endorsement  of  a  wide 
variety  of  individuals  and  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
each  of  these  bills  and  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  other  documents  which 
will  further  explain  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  colleagues. 

HIGHER       EDUCATION       OPPOaTXJNITT       ACT       OT 
1S71 

The  major  administration  bill,  H.R. 
5191,  is  called  the  Higher  Education  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1917.  It  has  been  signifi- 
cantly improved,  in  my  opinion,  over  the 
proposal  sent  to  the  Congress  last  session. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  are  Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Veysby,  Mr. 
Kemp,  and  Mr.  Peyser. 

The  most  dramatic  aspect  of  this  bill 
is  the  program  for  student  assistance. 
We  have  for  several  years  talked  about 
the  need  to  remove  financial  barriers 
from  the  path  of  any  qualified  student 
who  wants  to  pursue  further  education. 
The  administration  has  proposed  a  way 
for  us  to  achieve  that  goal.  The  Presi- 
dent is,  in  fact,  giving  a  guarantee  to 
every  student  with  demonstrated  need 
that  financial  assistance  is  available  to 
him. 

Before  I  explain  the  other  aspects  of 

the  bill,  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 

point  a  thorough  explanation  of  these 

far-reaching  proposals  for  student  aid: 

PaoposED   Student   Pinanciai-   Assistance 

Programs 

foreword 

No  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money. 

This  Is  the  opening  sentence  in  President 
Nixon's  1970  message  on  higher  education.  It 
expresses  both  the  purpose  and  the  theme  of 
the  Administration's  proposal  to  Improve 
and  expand  existing  student  aid  programs. 


The  President's  proposed  changes  In  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs  would,  for  the 
first  time  In  history,  guarantee  that  every 
qualified  student  from  a  low-Income  family 
would  have  sufficient  resources  to  attend  col- 
lege. Under  the  proposal,  grants,  work-study 
payments  and  subsidized  loans  wlU  supple- 
ment what  the  families  of  low  Income  stu- 
dents can  afford  to  contribute  to  the  post- 
secondary  education  of  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

The  President's  proposals  will  also  Increase 
the  amount  of  unsubsldlzed  loan  funds 
available  to  students  at  all  Income  levels. 
This  Improved  access  to  federally-guaranteed 
loans  wUl  assist  millions  of  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  to  finance  their  edu- 
cation. 

PRESENT    programs:    DESCRIPTION    AND 
PROBLEMS 

The  Office  Of  Education  presently  admin- 
isters four  major  programs  for  aiding  stu- 
dents: Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  the 
College  Work-Study  program.  National  De- 
fense Student  Loans  and  Guaranteed  Loans. 

The  first  three  programs  are  mainly  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  adminis- 
tered by  colleges  and  universities.  The 
amount  of  funds  available  to  the  Institu- 
tion for  these  programs  depends  on  the  total 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress,  State  dis- 
tribution formulas  and  the  approval  of  re- 
gional review  panels.  Once  the  college  has  its 
various  allocations,  the  student  aid  office  de- 
termines what  mix  of  grants,  work-study 
payments  and  loans  Is  appropriate  for  each 
Individual  eligible  student. 

Commercial  lending  Institutions,  primar- 
ily banks,  operate  the  Guaranteed  Loan  pro- 
grams. Loans  are  made  to  students  at  a  max- 
imum interest  rate  of  7  percent.  The  Fed- 
eral Govermnent  guarantees  the  loans 
against  default,  pays  the  student's  interest 
while  he  Is  In  college  and  makes  a  special 
payment  to  banks  during  tight  money  con- 
ditions. 

There  are  several  problems  with  this  sys- 
tem of  student  aid: 

Availability  of  funds — Students  do  not  re- 
ceive all  the  aid  for  which  they  are  eligible 
under  the  present  system.  Allocation  formu- 
las, matching  requirements  and  Insufficient 
funds  limit  the  aid  which  institutions  can 
award  to  Individual  students.  Colleges  en- 
rolling large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents are  in  an  especially  difficult  position 
because  of  the  matching  requirements. 

Limited  loan  funds — Existing  loan  pro- 
grams provide  an  Inadequate  volume  of  lend- 
able  funds  because  (a)  the  National  De- 
fense Student  Loan  program  requires  capi- 
tal outlays  from  the  Federal  budget  which 
has  been  under  severe  fiscal  pressures  and 
restraints  for  the  last  several  years;  and 
(b)  students  must  compete  with  other  t>or- 
rowers  (who  often  offer  more  profitable  in- 
vestment opportunities)  for  the  lendable 
funds  of  banks  under  the  Guaranteed  Loan 
program.  (Low-income  students  with  poor 
bank  connections  sometimes  find  themselves 
at  a  particular  disadvantage.) 

Open-cTMted  expenditures — The  Federal 
Government  Is  obligated  to  meet  Its  com- 
mitment to  pay  the  interest  on  Guaranteed 
Loans  while  students  are  In  college.  As  in- 
terest rates  rise,  and  as  more  and  more  mid- 
dle and  upper  income  families  find  It  in  their 
Interest  to  take  advantage  of  these  subsidies, 
a  larger  and  larger  share  of  Federal  funds 
for  student  aid  is  being  diverted  away  from 
the  most  needy  students.  The  system  as  a 
whole  has  a  built-in  tendency  to  become 
less  progressive  as  these  subsidies  absorb 
a  disproportionate  part  of  any  budget  In- 
crease for  student  aid. 

Uncertainty — A  student  who  wants  to  go 
to  coUege  cannot  tell  where  he  can  get  aid 
or  how  much  he  can  co^t  on  in  advance  of 
his  admission  and  the  ogtrticular  student  aid 
office  determination,  li^  oan  a  bank  assure 
the  student  in  advante  that  it  wlU  have 
funds  to  lend  to  him. 


Zncqultoble  di»frtbwtion— Federal  funds  do 
not  necessarUy  go  to  those  students  who 
need  them  most.  Moreover,  different  coUegss 
assess  need  In  different  ways.  Substantial 
subsidies  go  to  middle  and  upper  income  stu- 
dents, especially  under  the  Guaranteed  Loan 
program. 

PROPOSED    PROGRAMS :     PURPOSES 

The  Administration's  improvements  In  the 
existing  student  aid  programs  have  five  ma- 
jor purposes: 

To  assure  the  avalUblUty  of  funds  to  ev- 
ery qualified  student. 

To  assure  that  Federal  funds  go  first,  and 
In  the  largest  amounto,  to  the  students  who 
need  them  most. 

To  provide  potential  students  with  as  ac- 
curate Information  as  possible  concerning 
the  aid  they  can  expect. 

To  assure  that  all  students  of  equal  need 
are  treated  alike. 

To  provide  additional  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents attending  high  cost  institutions. 

PROPOSED  program:    concept  and 

STRUCTURE 

The  Administration  Is  recommending  a 
coordinated  student  aid  system  with  two 
parts:  (a)  a  combination  of  granW,  work- 
study  payments  and  subsidized  loans  for 
full-time  undergraduate  student*  with  low 
to  middle  Incomes  attending  public  and  non- 
profit postsecondary  educaUonal  institutions 
as  well  as  proprietary  institutions  of  higher 
education;  and  (b)  creation  of  a  National 
Student  Loan  Association  to  raise  money 
privately  and  make  It  available  for  all  post- 
secondary  students  at  all  Income  levels. 

A.  Grants,  work-study  payments,  subsidized 
loaru 

The  basic  concept  Is  that  all  students 
whose  families  can  be  expected  to  make  the 
same  contribution  should  have  the  same  help 
available  for  their  education  from  Federal 
sources.  The  combination  of  family  contribu- 
tions plus  Federal  grants,  work-study  pay- 
ments and  subsidized  loans  would  be  enough 
to  enable  any  student  to  meet  minimum  ed- 
ucation expenses.  The  key  determinant  is 
family  Income  (and,  thus,  family  contribu- 
tion). Students  from  lower  Income  families 
would  receive  more  Federal  aid  than  students 
from  higher  Income  families.  (Lower  Income 
students  would  also  receive  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  aid  in  the  form  of  granU  and 
work-study  payments  rather  than  In  the 
form  of  subsidized  loans.)  But  the  total  re- 
sources available  (I.e.,  famUy  contribution 
plxis  Federal  aid)  to  students  at  different  In- 
come levels  wotUd  be  made  equivalent. 

The  system  would  work  as  follows.  Each 
year  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  after  conferring 
with  the  Advisory  Council  on  Financial  Aid 
to  Students,  would  publish  a  schedule  Indi- 
cating the  amount  of  Federal  funds  avail- 
able to  students  at  different  Income  levels. 
Each  student's  eligibility  for  aid  would  be 
calculated  by  determining  the  expected  fam- 
ily contribution  toward  his  educational  costs. 
This  determination  would  take  into  account 
such  factors  as  the  size  of  the  famUy,  the 
number  of  children  In  college,  extraordinary 
family  expenses  and  capital  assets.  The  de- 
ficiency between  expected  family  contribu- 
tion and  the  amount  of  resources  the  student 
should  have  available  to  him  would  be  met 
by  a  combination  of  grants,  work -study  pay- 
ments and  subsidized  loans. 

For  example,  under  the  Administration's 
fiscal  1972  budget  proposals,  students  from 
families  with  adjusted  famUy  income  of  tlC- 
000  or  less,  and  with  two  children,  one  of 
whom  Is  In  college,  would  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  maximum  total  amount  of 
subsidized  aid  (grant  and  work -study  plus 
subsidized  loan)  available  to  any  one  stu- 
dent would  be  91,400.  The  maximum  grant 
available  to  any  one  student  would  be  $1,000. 
In  addition  to  these  base  amounts,  students 
who    (1)    meet   the   ellglblUty   criteria   for 
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subsidized  aid,  and  (2)  attend  schools  with 
annual  average  cost  In  excess  of  $1,400  would 
be  eligible  to  apply  for  an  additional  sub- 
sidised "cost  of  education"  loan  of  up  to 
$1,500.  This  program  would  be  controlled  by 
schools  In  a  manner  similar  to  the  present 
MTDEA  loan  programs  and  terms  to  students 
would  be  approximately  the  same  as  those 
governing  preeent  VDEA  loans.  The  amounts 
of  aid  to  be  available  at  different  income 
levels  for  the  two-child  family  described  pre- 
viously as  well  as  one  with  Ave  chUdren,  two 
of  whom  are  In  school,  under  the  funding 
levels  contemplated  by  the  Administration's 
proposals  are  Illustrated  in  Attachment  I. 

Several  other  features  of  the  propoeal 
deserve  mention: 

All  aid  from  State  and  private  student 
aid  programs  would  be  in  addition  to  Fed- 
eral aid,  and  would  permit  students  eligible 
for  It  a  wide  choice  of  the  type  of  Institution 
they  attend. 

A  "grandfather"  clause  wotild  assure  that 
students  receiving  aid  under  the  present 
program  would  receive  no  less  under  the  new 
system  than  they  were  entitled  to  under  the 
old  one. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  would 
preserve  the  option,  within  national  limits 
set  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  of 
determining  the  mix  of  ffrants  and  toork- 
study  payments  appropriate  to  the  individ- 
ual student. 

The  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Re- 
volving Fund  (cmcrently  about  $140  million) 
would  continue  In  its  present  form,  except 
that  no  new  Federal  appropriations  would 
be  made  to  the  fund.  Loans  would  conUnue 
to  be  made  in  a  manner  similar  to  current 
NDSLs;  however.  canceUatlons  for  teach- 
ing, military  service.  Peace  Corps  service,  etc. 
would  be  eliminated  for  new  loans. 

Loans  from  this  fund  would  go  first  to  stu- 
dents eligible  under  the  "grandfather  clause" 
In  the  bUl;  remaining  funds  would  be  used 
to  provide  subsidized  loans  under  the  Higher 
Education  Opportunity  Act. 

Students  attending  proprietary  institutions 
of  higher  education  would  be  made  eligible 
for  all  benefits. 

Finally,  these  proposals  would  not  alter 
the  valuable  features  of  existing  programs. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants  would 
continue  as  the  basic  grant  program  but 
without  matching  requirements. 

The  College  Work-Study  program  would 
continue.  Colleges  would  continue  to  match 
work-study  funds  provided  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  (one  dollar  for  four)  but  this 
requirement  would  be  waived  for  institu- 
tions or  work  programs  which  it  would  ham- 
per. 

National   Defense  Student   Loan   benefits 


would  continue  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  at  preeent  for  both  of  the 
subsidized  loan  programs  discussed  above. 
However,  lendable  capital  would  come  from 
the  private  money  markets  rather  than  the 
Federal  Budget. 

B.  National  Student  Loan  Association 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  National 
Student  Loan  Association  (NSLA)  Is  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  resources  available  for 
loans  (both  subsidized  and  unsubsldlzed)  to 
all  students  at  all  Income  levels. 

NSLA  would  be  a  private  corporation, 
chartered  and  established  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  It  would  raise  funds  by  Issuing 
Its  own  obligations  for  sale  In  private  capi- 
tal markets.  These  obligations  would  be 
guaranteed  against  default  by  the  Govern- 
ment, allowing  the  NSLA  to  pay  a  lower  rate 
of  Interest. 

With  the  proceeds  from  Its  sales,  NSLA 
would  buy,  sell,  or  warehouse  (buy  under 
the  condition  that  the  seller  will  repurchase. 
I.e.,  NSLA  "stores"  the  loans)  student  loan 
pf4>er  from  colleges,  banks  or  other  eligible 
lenders.  Typically,  a  college  without  funds  of 
its  own  to  Invest  in  student  loans  would 
make  a  loan  to  a  student  and  then  turn 
Immediately  to  NSLA  to  sell  the  student's 
note.  NSLA  would  pay  enough  for  the  note 
to  restore  the  college's  cash  position. 

NSLA  would  significantly  increase  the  flow 
of  funds  Into  student  loan  markets.  Both 
banks  and  colleges  would  be  encouraged  to 
do  more  student  lending.  It  Is  estimated  that 
NSLA  may  buy  up  to  $2  billion  worth  of 
loans  in  Its  first  year  of  operation. 

The  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  would  con- 
tinue to  be  open  to  all  college  students,  how- 
ever high  their  family  Incomes.  However, 
some  changes  would  be  made  in  the  program. 
First,  the  7  percent  Interest  celling  would  be 
eliminated.  Second,  the  Interest  subsidy  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  student  loans 
to  above  average  Income  students  while  they 
are  In  college  and  the  special  allowance  paid 
to  banks  would  be  eliminated.  Thus,  It  would 
now  be  an  unsubsldlzed  loan  program  except 
for  students  meeting  a  test  of  need. 

Several  other  features  applicable  to  both 
subsidized  and  unsubsldlzed  loans  are  of 
significance : 

Banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
would  make  both  kinds  of  loans. 

Loan  ceilings  would  be  raised  and  would 
apply  to  the  aggregate  of  both  subsidized  and 
unsubsldlzed  loans.  A  student  could  borrow 
up  to  $2,500  a  year  for  up  to  seven  years. 

The  length  of  the  maximum  permissible 
loan  repayment  period  would  be  Increased  to 
twenty  years  from  the  present  ten. 

Student  borrowers  would  not  have  to  pay 
interest  while  they  were  still  in  college.  Fed- 


eral payments  would  cover  Interest  charges 
on  subsidized  loans.  On  unsubsldlzed  loans, 
lender  would  be  required  to  allow  the  ^'u- 
dent  to  defer  payments  of  both  Interest  and 
principle  while  the  student  was  In  college. 
The  Government  would  guarantee  deferred 
Interest  payments  along  with  principle. 

The  student  could  prepay  his  loan  at  any 
time  without  penalty. 

Lenders  would  also  be  permitted  to  agree, 
at  the  time  the  loan  was  made,  to  allow  the 
student  to  defer  payments  and  interest  tip 
to  an  aggregate  of  five  additional  years.  In 
such  cases,  the  student  would  be  allowed  to 
choose  those  times  during  the  repayment 
period  when  regularly  scheduled  payments 
would  be  especially  burdensome.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  guarantee  Interest 
charges  during  such  periods. 

PROPOSED  PKOCRAM  :   CONSEQUENCES 

It  is  estimated  that  In  Fiscal  Year  1972, 
the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  program,:' 

2'/2  million  students  would  receive  bene- 
fits (Including  unsubsldlzed  loans),  an  In- 
crease of  one  million  over  the  number  of 
students  receiving  assistance  under  present 
programs. 

Approximately  $575  million  in  grants  and 
work-study  payments  would  be  available,  an 
Increase  of  $242  million  above  FY  1971. 

About  $1.2  billion  would  be  available  to 
make  loans  under  the  subsidized  loan  pro- 
grams, an  Increase  of  $830  million. 

PROBLEMS  SOLVED  AND  PURPOSES  ACHIEVED 

The  Administration's  student  aid  proposals 
overcome  the  problems  and  achieve  the  pur- 
poses noted  earlier  In  this  paper. 

Availability — Every  student  who  qualifies 
for  direct  Federal  assistance  under  the  sched- 
ule established  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  will 
receive  his  Federal  funds.  NSLA  will  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  lendable  funds  for 
students  who  do  not  qualify  for  subsidies. 

Need — Grants,  work-study  payments  and 
subsidized  loans  will  be  concentrated  on 
those  In  most  need:  students  from  low-In- 
come families. 

Certainty — The  aid  schedule  published  an- 
nually by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  Inform 
every  eligible  student  of  the  amount  of  aid 
he  could  expect. 

Equity — Students  whose  families  could  be 
expected  to  make  similar  contributions  would 
receive  equivalent  amounts  of  aid. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Administration's  proposals  would  as- 
sure that  one  of  the  President's  deep  con- 
victions Is  fulfilled : 

"Equal  educational  opportunity,  which  has 
long  been  a  goal,  must  now  become  a  reality 
for  every  young  person  in  the  United  States 
whatever  his  economic  circumstances." 


AID  aiGIBIUTY-BASIC  PROGRAM  (COST  OF  EDUCATION  LOANS  AND  ALL  OTHER  STATE  AND  PRIVATE  AID  WOULD  BE  IN  ADDITION  TO  THESE  BENEFITS) 
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Typi«l  r»»ufce«  for  a  student  Ifom  a  ^ctiild  family,  2  of  "whom  are  in  ciilete":" 

W  to  J5,500 

$6,500....  .-- 

$7,500 ', 

$8,500 ~" 

$9,500 

$10,500 

$11,500 

$12,500 : 

$13,500 : — 

J14.S00 ::::;:::::::::;::::::::::::::::;::: 


0 

$1,000 

$220 

780 

430 

570 

640 

380 

850 

150 

1.050 

0 

1,250 

0 

1,400 

0 

0 

1,000 

110 

890 

195 

805 

280 

720 

360 

640 

440 

560 

510 

490 

580 

420 

650 

350 

700 

300 

$400 

$1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

350 

1,400 

150 

1,400 

0 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

400 

1.400 

400 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

40O 

1,400 

400 

1,400 

(300 

$1,700 

$1,500 

300 

1.700 

1,500 

300 

1,700 

1,500 

300 

1,700 

1,500 

300 

1,700 

1,500 

300 

1,700 

1,M0 

300 

1.700 

1,500 

300 

1.700 

0 

300 

1,700 

1,500 

300 

1,700 

1,500 

300 

1,700 

1,500 

300 

1,700 

1.500 

300 

1,700 

1.500 

300 

1,700 

1,500 

300 

1,700 

1.500 

300 

1,700 

1.5C0 

300 

1,700 

1,500 

300 

1,700 

1,500 

drM*fiJ"lhffii!,Tll^^JJfnT™^/T^'fi,S2I'  ''-^Jl*""!*  *'i'"*'^  ?  "■?*^  ""  number  of  chil-        Note;  Expected  family  contributions  at  higher  income  levels  will  depend   importantly  on  the 

asseti.  '  "'f*°f'''"''>  family  expenses,  and  capital  amount  of  capital  assets  available  for  meeting  educational  costs,  and  on  other  special    family 

>  ro«t  nf  ««iirii««n  iMMi.  »«»,«  h- .o^i.u.  1- -li-iKi^ ..  j_      i.     ^    j     ..    ,      ^  Circumstances,  as  we.l  as  On  family  Income.   Hence,  any  aid  to  Students  from  large  families  St 

•iinwl  coiU  ^x^iB^f^nS^h.^li2!h^^^^^  •^"**  "'«•'•'  '""'"«  '««'»  '**"  "•P*""  0"  '"•  ovarall  financial  situation  of  the  family,  and  no!   smiply 

mnuai  copt  n  exeats  01  »l,«00.  The  avMabUtty  of  these  loans  to  students  at  various  Income  on  income, 
levels  IS  subiect  to  appropriations  tor  interest  subsidy  payments. 
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Mr  speaker.  I  think  Members  of  the    created   to    advise    the   Director.   This 
House  will  agree  that  the  philosophy  of    Board   would   consist   of    18   members, 
these  proposals  is  as  fair  and  equitable, 
as  far  reaching  in  it*  Impact  on  the  ac- 
cess to  higher  education,  as  any  we  have 

seen.  ,.        .l.     ^ 

A  dramatic  increase  m  grants — about 
70  percent  over  this  year— and  three 
times  the  volume  of  3  percent  subsidized 
loaiis  as  are  now  available  would  be  di- 
rected to  2V2  million  students  in  fiscal 


appointed  by  the  President,  and  broadly 
representative  of  the  public  and  the 
higher  education  community. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  this  proposal  is  quite  different  from 
the  Foundation  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration a  year  ago.  Unlike  the  first 
proposal,  no  existing  programs  would  be 
incorporated  into  the  new  Foundation. 
It   would  have   all   of   its   fimds — the 


in  new  money  for  the  Foundation — for 
the  support  of  new  programs  consistent 
with  its  purpose.  Ongoing  programs  for 
the  support  of  higher  education  would 
remain  in  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion and  other  agencies  within  HEW. 
Another   difference   from   last  year's 


vear  1972  The  Presidents  budget  to  «  woma  nave  aii  01  its  lunos-wic 
cmy  out  these  programs  is  before  our  President  has  m  his  budget  $100  million 
Appropriations  Committee  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  proposals  give  as- 
surance to  all  low-  and  moderate- income 
families  that  they  wUl  get  relief  in  meet- 
ing rising  costs  of  higher  education.  H 
the  Congress  should  decide  it  is  in  the 

national  interest  to  assist  higher  income  ,,.,,,      ^.        *  ^.i.    -n       j 

Ses-ari  believe  we  should-then  I     proposal  is  the  location  of  the  Founda- 
ho^  Sr^vould  provide  tax  credits  for     tion  Instead  of  bemg  an  automous  or- 
the  ex^nses  of  tuition,  fees,  and  books.     ganizaUon,  this  new  proposal  places  the 
Several   weeks  ago.   I  introduced  H.R. 
2615,  which  would  do  just  that.  If  tax 
credits  are  not  provided,  we  should  at 
least  enact  legislation  to  allow  educa- 
tional expenses  to  count  as  deductions 
for  purposes  of  figuring  an  individual's 
Federal  income  tax. 

This  bill  also  extends  with  minor 
amendments  existing  programs  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965: 

Title  I:  Community  service  and  con- 
tinuing education; 
Title  II:  Library  programs; 
Title  in:  Developing  institutions;  and 
Title  V:  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  is  extended.  Added  to  this  act  would 
be  a  new  program  for  Federal  insurance 
of  construction  loans  to  private  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act — language  development  and 
area  studies — would  also  be  extended. 
Graduate  fellowships,  title  IV  of  NDEA, 
would  be  consolidated  with  part  E  of  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act 
so  that  Federal  support  to  those  prepar- 
ing for  careers  in  higher  education  can 
be  better  focused  and  better  coordinated. 
Five  titles  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  are  repealed.  Except  for  title 
VI— improvement  of  undergraduate  in- 
struction—which got  its  first  appropria- 
tion amounting  to  $7  milUon  in  fiscal 
1971,  none  of  these  categorical  programs 
has  ever  been  funded. 

Finally,  this  bill  adds  a  new  title  which 
would  prohibit  discrimination  based  on 
sex  in  any  federally  assisted  education 
program,  except  where  sex  is  a  bona  fide 
ground  for  differential  treatment. 

NATIONAL  POrNDATION   POR   HIGHER  EDUCATION 


ACT    OF    1971 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  H.R.  5192. 
the  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1971,  are:  Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
ESCH,    Mr.    ESHLEMAN,    Mr.    Steiger    of 

Wisconsin.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Veysey.  and  Mr.  Kemp. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  ex- 
cellence, innovation,  and  reform  in  post- 
secondary  education.  It  would  be  headed 
by  a  Director  who  would  report  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  A  Higher 
Education  Foundation  Board  would  be 


Director  within  HEW.  The  plan  would 
be  to  have  the  Director  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  the  Director  of  the  proposed 
National  Institute  of  Education  both  re- 
port to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
This  will  assure  the  necessary  coordi- 
nation of  all  education  programs  and 
would  be  consistent  with  the  President's 
interest  in  consolidating  Government 
agencies. 

Because  there  is  such  Interest  in  this 
proposal,  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  a  paper  prepared  by  HEW  on  the 
National  Foundation: 

Ppoposed  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education 

THE    need   for    a    national    FOUNDATION 

la  his  message  on  Higher  Education  to  the 
Congress  in  March,  1970.  President  Nixon 
noted : 

"For  three  decades  now,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  hiring  universities  to  do 
the  work  It  wanted  done.  In  far  the  greatest 
measure,  this  work  has  been  in  the  national 
interest,  and  the  Nation  is  in  the  debt  of 
those  universities  that  have  so  brilliantly 
performed  It.  But  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Federal  government  to  help  academic  com- 
munities to  pursue  excellence  and  reform  in 
fields  of  their  own  choosing  as  well,  and 
by  the  means  of  their  choice." 

To  achieve  this  broad  design,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Higher  Education 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

This  Foundation  would  help  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  achieve  change  by: 

Encouraging  excellence,  innovation,  and 
reform  in  postsecondary  education; 

Providing  assistance  for  the  design  and 
establishment  of  Inovatlve  structures  and 
teaching  methods  in  higher  education; 

Expanding  the  methods  and  patterns  of 
acquiring  higher  education  and  opening  op- 
portunities for  such  education  to  individuals 
of  all  ages  and  circumstances; 

Strengthening  the  autonomy,  individual- 
ity, and  sense  of  mission  of  postsecondary 
eductlonal  institutions,  and  by  supporting 
programs  which  are  distinctive  or  of  special 
value  to  American  society;  and 

Encouraging  postsecondary  educational  in- 
stitutions to  develop  policies,  programs,  and 
practices  which  are  responsive  to  social  needs, 
and  by  providing  an  organization  in  the  Fed- 
eral government  which  Is  concerned  with  the 
rationalization  of  public  policy  toward 
higher  education. 

the  national  foundation  a^d  THK  11.8. 

office  of  education 
Within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Education 


and  will  continue  to  be — the  major  Instru- 
ment for  Federal  policy  toward  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education.  However, 
the  Office,  as  presently  constructed,  has  two 
limiting  factors: 

The  Office  Is  expected  to  be,  and  should 
be,  evenhanded  in  Its  distribution  of  re- 
sources. Yet  the  support  of  excellence  and 
Innovation  often  requires  selectivity,  rather 
than  equal  treatment. 

The  Office  is  oriented  toward  the  support 
and  reform  of  existing  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions across  the  nation.  Yet  the  need  is 
not  only  for  the  reform  of  old  structures 
but  also  for  the  creation  of  new  ones. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation win  be  able  to  surmount  both  of 
these  limitations.  It  will  have  as  its  mandate 
the  overall  needs  of  the  American  people 
for  postsecondary  education.  It  will  have 
as  Us  operating  premise  the  principle  of 
selectivity.  Its  constituency  will  include 
people  as  well  as  Institutions — the  housewife 
struggling  for  some  way  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  her  life,  the  college  president  with 
a  dream  to  f  jlflU,  the  college  dropout. 

Last  year,  I'resldent  Nixon  proposed  that 
the  Natlcnal  Foundation  be  created  as  an 
Independent  agency.  This  year's  proposal 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  the  Founda- 
tion as  a  sepEU-ate  agency  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  latter  location  for  the  Foundation  Is 
consistent  with  the  overall  consolidation  and 
coordination  of  Federal  agencies  which  the 
President  outlined  in  his  1971  State  of  the 
Union  message.  In  its  new  location  the 
Foundation  will  retain  the  advantages  of 
independence  in  that  It  will  be  able  to  re- 
cruit a  talented  staff  outside  the  usual  Civil 
Service  requirements  and  will  be  advised  by 
a  strong  Board  representing  the  higher  edu- 
cation ccnamunlty  and  the  general  public. 
At  the  Sams  time.  It  will  be  responsive  to 
the  general  policy  directions  established  for 
the  Department  of  which  It  Is  a  part.  In  ad- 
dition, since  It  Is  expected  that  the  Director 
of  the  Foundation  will  report  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  Foundation's 
operations  will  be  coordinated  by  the  Com- 
missioner with  those  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  proposed  National  Institute  of 
Education. 

THE   DECISIONMAKERS 

To  preserve  the  Foundation  s  own  ability 
to  respond  to  changing  needs  and  priorities 
in  post-secondary  education.  It  will  be  guided 
by  a  Higher  Education  Board  appointed  by 
the  President.  This  18-man  Board,  appointed 
for  staggered  three  year  terms,  will  represent 
the  full  range  of  the  higher  education  com- 
munity and  the  general  public.  The  Board 
will  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  concerning  the  Founda- 
tion's policies  and  priorities.  Through  the 
Board,  the  academic  community  will  be  in- 
timately Involved  in  the  decisions  regarding 
the  merits  of  competing  programs,  the  allo- 
cation of  resources,  and  the  promotion  of 
excellence  and  innovation. 

Underlying  Mils  new  structure  is  the  beUef 
that  the  Higher  Education  Board,  represent- 
ing the  academic  community  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  Is  best  able  to  determine  priori- 
ties for  post-secondary  education.  The  an- 
nual budget  and  appropriation  process  will 
ensure  that  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
can  discharge  their  Constlttulonal  responsi- 
bilities and  see  that  the  broad  outlines  and 
dimensions  of  Federal  support  through  the 
Foundation  are  meshed  with  other  national 
priorities. 

The  daily  operations  and  management  of 
the  Foundation  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  EHrector.  This  Individual  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

TYPES  OF  ACTIVITIES   WHICH   MIGHT  BE  FUNDED 

The  Foundation's  authorizing  legislation 
lists  a  number  of  types  of  actlvltlee,  designed 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  which 
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miKht  be  considered  for  support.  The  Sec - 
^^  would  not  be  Umlted  to  this  list,  how- 

"^^e  creation  of  Institutions  and  pro«J^ 
involving  new  paths  to  career  and  profw- 
^Jnai^nlng  and  new  combinations  of 
academic  and  experimental  learning; 

^e  establlslSent  of  Institution,  ajad 
programs  based  on  the  technology  of  com- 

"^iTout  Change  In  the  Internal  struc- 
ture and  operations  of  poetsecondary  educa- 
tional instttuUons  when  such  ch&nge  U  de- 
sired to  clarify  Institutional  priorities  and 

^^^^Td^gn  and  introduction  of  cost-effec- 
tive methyls  of  instruction  and  operation. 

-^"tnWlucUon  of  institutional  reforms 
designed  to  expand  Individual  opportunities 
?" emertng  andre-enterlng  l^tltutlons  ax.d 
pursuing  programs  of  study  tailored  to  Indl- 
vldual  needs; 

The  introduction  of  reforms  In  graduate 
education.  In  the  structure  of  academic  pro- 
felons,  and  in  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  faculties; 

The  creation  of  new  Institutions  andpro- 
grams  for  examining  and  award^  creden- 
SajTto  individuals,  and  the  l^t'«l"*="°'^^°^ 
reforms  In  current  InsUtutlonal  practices 
related  thereto; 

The  development  or  "'»tallzaUon  of  .^^ 
catlonal  and  training  programs  of  naUonai 
Importance. 

AN  ENLIGHTXNED   CONCEPT  OT  INNOVATION 

In  recent  decades,  public  and  Prt'^J*  ^^- 
ri«  have  often  put  a  premium  on  "Innova- 
u"  •^^  Ite  own  .ake.  Too  often,  educational 
S^Ututtons  have  been  obliged  U>  devise  in- 
novative programs"  s^^ply  to  satisfy  require- 
ments that  Ignored  the  real  ne^ds  and  priori- 
ties of  the  InsUtutlons.  Reform  Is  *f«>iy 
r^ed  in  higher  education  New  rnodelsof 
teaching  and  learning  must  be  developed. 
•^Itlonal  pracUces  do  not  merit  'YPPf^ 
^ly  becal.se  they  are  tradmonaU  but 
nelUier  do  new  schemes  simply  because  they 
^e^vel.  At  the  same  time,  there  must  be 

a  source  of  support  for  e^^P^^'^^^^^V  Vcholl^- 
tentatlve  problngs  Into  new  areas  of  scholar- 
^^Zl  for  radlLuy  different  kinds  of  edu- 
cation. Built  into  this  support  must  be  the 
riaht  to  fail  as  well  as  the  hope  of  success. 
;jfr  an  ex^rlment  that  Is  not  permitted  to 
fall  Is  no  experiment  at  all. 

rONDlNG   LEVEL 

President  Nixon's  budget  for  Fiscal  Tear 
la^Tlncludes  a  request  for  •JOO  mim^  o 
new  funds  for  the  purposes  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

HIGHER    EDUCATION     GENXKAl,     ASSISTANCE    ACT 
OF     1971 

Mr  Speaker,  the  third  major  biU  I  am 
introducing  today  is  not  an  administra- 
tion bill,  but  one  which  I  feel  compli- 
ments the  two  bills  I  have  just  discussed. 
KB.  5193  would  provide  general  assist- 
ance to  both  2-year  and  baccalaureate 
degree-granting  institutions.  I  feel  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
provide  general  assistance  to  these  in- 
stituUons  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

The  following  members  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  are  cospon- 
soring  this  proposal:  Mr.  Dellenback, 
Mr  BILL.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr. 
Landgkebe,  Mr.  H.wsen,  Mr.  Porsythe, 
Mr.  Veysey.  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Peyser. 

Grants  would  go  to  baccalaureate  de- 
gree-granting institutions  based  on  the 
nimiber  of  such  degrees  awarded  the 
previous  year.  But  the  grants  could  be 
applied  to  programs  at  the  undergradu- 
ate or  graduate  level.  We  estimate  the 
cost  of  this  to  be  $260  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 
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The  amount  of  each  institutional 
grant  would  be  derived  from  a  formula 
which  gives  $500  per  degree  for  the  first 
200  baccalaxireate  degrees,  $400  per  de- 
gree for  the  next  300  degrees  awarded, 
$300  per  degree  for  the  next  500  degrees, 
$200  per  degree  for  the  next  1,000  de- 
grees, and  $100  per  degree  for  the  niun- 
ber  exceeding  2,000  degrees  awarded  in 
a  given  year. 

This  scaled  formula  will  not  disad- 
vantage the  smaller  institutions  which 
cannot  achieve  the  same  economies  of 
scale  which  should  be  possible  at  larger 
institutions.  For  example,  an  institution 
would  receive  a  grant  of  $100,000  if  it 
awarded  200  degrees — average  of  $500 
per  degree.  An  institution  awarding  600 
degrees  would  receive  $250,000— average 
of  $417  per  degree. 

For  community  colleges,  and  4-year 
institutions  offering  noncredit  career  ed- 
ucation programs,  general  assistance 
grants  would  be  based  on  the  full-time 
equivalent  enrollment  in  the  community 
college  or  in  the  career  education  pro- 
grams of  the  4-year  institutions.  Twenty 
percent  of  the  total  appropriation  would 
be  available  for  these  grants  based  on 
enrollment.  Using  our  estimate  of  $260 
million  for  grants  based  on  the  formula 
applied  to  baccalaureate  degrees,  the 
amount  required  for  grants  based  on  en- 
rollment is  about  $65  million. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  my  feelings 
about  the  need  for  general  assistance  and 
how  my  proposal  would  meet  that  need. 

First.  Institutions  of  higher  education 
are  a  national  resource  of  immeasurable 
value.  But  the  ability  of  many  to  con- 
tinue this  quality  service  to  the  Nation  is 
in  question.  A  combination  of  increasing 
costs  and  increasing  enrollments  is  build- 
ing pressure  on  college  budgets  as  never 
before. 

Second.  Federal  programs  of  student 
assistance  in  recent  years  have  allowed 
many  more  to  pursue  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. But  no  student  pays  the  full  cost 
of  his  education.  Increasing  the  acces- 
sibility to  higher  education  places  an  ad- 
ditional financial  burden  on  the  colleges 
for  which  the  Federal  Government 
should  feel  some  responsibility. 

Third.  Private  colleges  are  drawing  on 
their  endowments  to  meet  c«)erating. 
costs.  Many  are  borrowing  on  the  open 
market.  Still  others  have  been  forced  to 
close  their  doors.  Tuition  increases  are 
not  always  the  answer,  since  these  insti- 
tutions must  keep  competitive  to  main- 
tain enrollments. 

Fourth.  Diversity  among  institutions  of 
higher  learning  has  always  been  valued 
in  America.  It  is  Impossible  for  categori- 
cal programs  to  be  administered  in  a  way 
that  fully  respects  institutional  auton- 
omy. In  addition,  categorical  programs 
often  tempt  institutions  into  activities 
which  are  not  real  priorities;  or  force 
them  to  shape  a  project  in  a  way  that  is 
not  best  for  them;  or  commit  them  to 
matching  funds  which  should  be  spent 
in  other  areas.  Categorical  programs  will 
always  be  impwrtant;  they  will  never  be 
the  total  answer. 

Fifth.  This  bill  is  consistent  with  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing,  and  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  how  the  amoimts  will  be  de- 
termined and  to  whom  the  money  will  go. 

Sixth.  General  assistance  grants  would 


allow  institutions  to  maintain  or  initiate 
programs  authorized  by  State  legislatures 
or  the  Congress  but  which  are  inade- 
quately funded.  The  choice  would  be  left 
to  the  institution. 

Seventh.  A  formula  based  on  output— 
nimiber  of  degrees — is,  to  the  extent 
practical,  better  than  making  grants 
based  on  input — number  of  students.  It 
is  also  better  than  the  so-caUed  cost- 
of-education  allowances,  which  would 
base  aid  on  the  nimiber  of  students  re- 
ceiving Federal  education  opportunity 
grants.  This  latter  approach  presupposes 
that  it  costs  more  to  educate  all  econom- 
ically poor  students.  This  approach  also 
mistakenly  assumes  that  all  institutions 
do  in  fact  spend  additional  sums  on  stu- 
dents receiving  Federal  EOG's.  Further, 
under  present  student  aid  programs  only 
a  rather  small  portion  of  all  students  in 
college  from  low-income  families  receives 
Federal  EOG's.  So  they  do  not  provide  a 
reasonable  and  equitable  basis  on  which 
to  allocate  general  assistance. 

Eighth.  Basing  general  assistance 
grants  to  4-year  institutions  on  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  earned  should  encoursige  a 
deeper  commitment  to  dropout  preven- 
tion. This  approach  is  consistent  with  the 
concept  of  accountability.  It  rewards  the 
college  for  helping  a  student  achieve  a 
complete  educational  goal. 

Ninth.  The  formula,  using  a  sliding 
scale  for  grants  based  on  baccalaureate 
degrees,  results  in  more  assistance  per 
graduate  for  small  institutions  which 
cannot  achieve  the  same  economies  of 
scale  that  should  be  possible  in  large  in- 
stitutions. Generally,  this  approach  will 
not  give  undue  advantage  to  the  lower 
cost  pubUc  institutions  over  the  higher 
cost  private  schools. 

Tenth.  Allowing  baccalaureate  degree 
granting  institutions  with  noncredit  ca- 
reer education  programs  to  receive  gen- 
eral assistance  based  on  enrollment  in 
such  programs  should  encourage  other 
colleges  to  move  into  this  area. 

Eleventh.  General  assistance  will  meet 
many  institutional  needs.  It  will  allow 
colleges  with  a  deep  commitment  to  the 
disadvantaged  and  minority  students  to 
provide  the  additional  special  programs; 
institutions  with  construction  needs  to 
►participate  In  the  Federal  subsidized 
loan  programs;  those  hard  pressed  to 
take  advantage  of  other  matching-grant 
programs  will  have  an  easier  time  doing 
so.  Again  the  choice  will  be  left  to  the 
institution. 

Twelfth.  The  cost  of  this  proposal— 
about  $325  million  for  fiscal  year  1972-- 
amounts  to  about  5  percent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  estimates  will  be  the  total 
of  all  Federal  support  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  that  year.  While  not  a  very  sig- 
nificant proportion,  general  assistance 
is  surely  a  needed  and  valuable  addition 
to  the  present  impressive  list  of  Federal 
programs.  It  gives  balance  to  the  total 
Federal  package.  Its  impact  will  be 
greater  than  its  relative  size. 

CARXXH  EDUCATION 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
mention  one  missing  piece  to  a  fully  bal- 
anced Federal  higher  education  package. 
That  piece  is  occupational  education,  or 
as  it  is  more  popularly  called,  career 
education. 
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I  was  disappointed  that  the  admini- 
stration's proposal  did  not  Include  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  postsecondary 
career  education.  But  I  do  not  doubt  the 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  Richardson,  or  Commis- 
sioner Marland,  to  far-reaching  support 
In  this  area.  We  simply  must  do  far  more 
to  provide  training  to  those  who  do  not 
wish  and  do  not  need  a  traditional  bac- 
calaureate degree. 

I  am  now  working  on  a  comprehensive 
proposal  for  occupational  and  career  ed- 
ucation. I  know  that  we  can  work  with 
the  Office  of  Education  in  the  next  sev- 
eral weeks  as  they,  too,  give  further  study 
to  meeting  this  great  need. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
With  our  Increased  technology  and 
shorter  work  week  Americans  are  more 
able  to  enjoy  their  lelsture  time.  For 
example,  in  1940  Americans  spent  ap- 
proximately $3.7  billion  on  various  forms 
of  recreational  activity.  By  1968  these  ex- 
penditures had  increased  nearly  nine 
times  to  $33.5  billion. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  LEGISLA- 
TIVE PACKAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  ^Mr.  Dellenback)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie) 
in  sponsoring  all  three  of  the  irmovative 
higher  education  bills  which  he  has  in- 
troduced today:  The  Higher  Education 
General  Assistance  Act,  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Opportunity  Act,  and  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  Higher  Education 
Act. 

Since  the  major  existing  higher  edu- 
cation authorizations  expire  this  June, 
it  is  essential  that  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  act  with  dispatch 
to  produce  comprehensive  legislation.  I 
believe  the  package  of  bills  introduced 
today — two  of  which  are  administration 
proposals — offers  a  sound  foundation 
from  which  we  can  proceed. 

There  is  still,  however,  one  major 
shortcoming  in  this  package  which  par- 
ticularly concerns  me.  I  am  referring  to 
the  lack  of  adequate  support  for  com- 
munity colleges,  especially  for  the  costly 
career  education  programs  offered  by 
these  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  community  colleges  have 
had  a  phenomenal  growth  period  during 
the  last  decade.  In  fact,  in  the  past  10 
years,  the  number  of  community  colleges 
throughout  the  Nation  has  jumped  from 
under  700  to  weU  over  1,000,  while  enroll- 
ment has  climbed  from  750,000  to  2.5  mil- 
lion during  the  same  time  period.  More- 
over, these  schools  have  added  significant 


dimension  to  this  country's  higher  educa- 
tion system.  Their  geographic,  financial, 
and  academic  accessibility  have  greatly 
expanded  educational  opportunities  in 
the  United  States. 

HJl.     SI  93 — THE     HIGHER     EDUCATION     GKNDUL 
ASSISTANCE   ACT 

I  believe  these  Institutions  need  and 
deserve  generous  Federal  support  to  help 
them  maintain  quality  in  the  face  of  such 
rapid  growth.  The  Higher  Education 
General  Assistance  Act  introduced  today 
&&  a  vital  supplement  to  the  administra- 
tion's two  proposals  would  help  fill  the 
gap  in  Federal  assistance  to  community 
colleges.  Twenty  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriations for  this  bUl  would  be  set 
aside  for  community  colleges  and  for  4- 
year  institutions  offering  nondegree  ca- 
reer education  programs.  An  estimated 
$65  million  would  be  expended  for  this 
part  of  the  general  assistance  program 
during  the  first  year  of  operation,  al- 
lotted to  eligible  schools  on  the  basis  of 
full-time  equivalent  enrollment. 

In  addition,  an  estimated  $260  million 
oZ  general  assistance  would  be  provided 
other  higher  education  institutions  on 
the  basis  of  baccalureate  degrees 
awarded  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  Higher  Education  General  Assist- 
ance Act  will  put  the  institutions  them- 
selves into  the  driver's  seat  as  far  as  de- 
termining how  to  use  Federal  dollars. 
Categorical  aid  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  extremely  beneficial  to  higher 
education  institutions,  but  I  believe  that 
general  assistance  Ls  overdue  as  a  con- 
tinuing and  stable  source  of  Federsd  aid 
for  higher  education. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Quie,  for  his  outstanding  leadership  in 
introducing  the  Higher  Education  Gen- 
eral Assistance  Act.  His  contributions  to 
higher  education  have  been  many,  and  I 
believe  this  far-reaching  proposal  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
posals he  has  made. 

While  this  measure  would  indeed  be  a 
boon  to  community  colleges,  I  believe  we 
must  look  to  comprehensive  legislation 
in  this  area.  Hopefully  the  administra- 
tion's career  education  proposals  will  be 
available  soon. 

H.R.   8192 — THE  NATIONAL  POTTNDATION  ON 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 

Considering  the  critical  financial 
squeeze  which  so  many  institutions  are 
confrcMiting,  it  is  Ukely  that  funds  allo- 
cated under  the  Higher  Education  Gen- 
eral Assistance  Act  would  be  targeted 
solely  to  meet  escalating  costs  of  opera- 
tion. We  must  Insure  that,  in  the  face  of 
such  severe  financial  difficulties,  colleges 
and  universities  do  not  put  aside  reform 
and  innovation.  It  is  imfortunate  that 
Innovation  has  been  discouraged  by  the 
theory  that,  in  times  of  fiscal  stringency, 
we  carmot  afford  to  be  Innovative.  This 
concept  surely  threatens  the  future  of 
higher  education. 

Whoi  these  facts  are  considered,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  creation  of  a 
National  Foundation  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion is  a  vital  part  of  the  higher  educa- 
tlOTi  legislative  package  introduced  to- 
day. As  proposed  by  the  administration, 
the  mandate  of  the  Foundation  would  be 
to  foster  change,  excellence,  and  iimova- 
tlon    in    postsecondary    education.    It 


would  operate  strictly  on  a  project  grant 
basis,  hopefully  encouraging  institution- 
al autonomy  and  individuality.  To  pre- 
vent the  Foundation  from  becoming  an- 
other layer  of  categorical  programing 
and  to  permit  funding  of  a  variety  of 
projects,  the  language  of  HJl.  5192  is 
purposely  broad. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  institu- 
tions would  have  for  the  first  time  a 
stable,  continuing  source  of  funds  for  ex- 
perimentation. President  Nixon's  budget 
for  fiscal  1972  includes  a  request  of  $100 
million  of  new  funds  for  the  Foundation. 

H.R.    S191 — THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
OI»PORTUNITT    ACT 

The  third  part  of  the  higher  education 
legislative  package  and  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  the  three  bills  is  the  ad- 
ministration's Higher  Education  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  The  goal  of  this  measure  is 
one  which  I  wholeheartedly  support:  to 
make  equal  elucational  opportunity  in 
the  United  States  a  reality  instead  of 
a  promise.  This  goal  would  be  achieved 
through  the  enactment  of  the  major  stu- 
dent aid  reform  proposals  outlined  in  the 
bill. 

These  proposals  are  specifically  de- 
signed to  correct  some  of  the  inequities 
that  have  weakened  existing  student  aid 
programs.  For  example,  this  new  legis- 
lation is  designed  to  assure  that  assist- 
ance is  available  to  every  qualified  stu- 
dent, that  Federal  funds  go  first  and  in 
the  largest  amounts  to  students  who 
need  help  most,  and  that  potential  stu- 
dents can  be  provided  with  as  accurate 
information  as  possible  ahead  of  time 
regarding  the  aid  they  can  expect. 

The  student  aid  package  comes  in 
two  parts:  First,  a  combination  of 
grants,  work-study  payments,  and  sub- 
sidized loans  for  full-time  undergradu- 
ate students  with  low  to  middle  incomes 
attending  public  and  nonprofit  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions  as 
well  as  proprietary  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions. I  was  pleased  that  the  adminis- 
tration wants  to  make  proprietary  in- 
stitutions eligible  to  participate  in  stu- 
dent aid  programs,  since  I  feel  strongly 
that  excluding  these  institutions  as  we 
have  in  the  past  has  unfairly  discrim- 
inated against  students  who  chose  to 
pursue  their  education  at  an  accredited 
proprietary  school. 

The  second  part  of  the  student  aid 
package  is  the  creation  of  a  National 
Student  Loan  Association  to  raise  money 
privately  and  make  it  available  for  all 
postsecondary  students  at  all  income 
levels.  The  concept  behind  NSLA  is  one 
which  I  have  strongly  supported  in  the 
past  in  cosponsoring  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  to  create 
a  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association. 

The  student  aid  reform  proposals  do 
not  by  any  means  reject  all  of  the  fea- 
tiu-es  of  the  existing  programs.  Several 
characteristics  of  the  current  student 
aid  programs  would  be  maintained.  For 
example,  educational  opportunity  grants 
would  continue  as  the  basic  grant  pro- 
gram, but  without  matching  require- 
ments that  have  impaired  the  program's 
usefulness.  College  work-study  would 
also  continue,  and  institutions  would 
keep  the  option,  within  limits  set  by 
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the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  to 
determine  the  combination  of  grants 
and  work-study  payments  most  suited 
to  the  individual  student.  National  de- 
fense student  loan  benefits  would  con- 
tinue under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  at  present  for  both  of  the  sub- 
sidized loan  programs;  however,  lend- 
able  capital  would  come  from  the  pri- 
vate money  market  rather  than  from 
the  Federal  budget. 

In  addition  to  the  student  aid  reform 
proposals,  other  significant  provisions  of 
the  Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act 
include  the  extension,  with  minor 
amendments,  of  the  followin5  programs 
authorized  imdor  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965:  Title  I,  community  serv- 
ice and  continuing  education;  title  n, 
library  programs;  title  III,  strengthen- 
ing developing  institutions;  and  title  V. 
Education  Professions  Development 
Act. 

My  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green),  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  movement  to  end  discrimination 
based  on  sex  in  any  federally  assisted 
education  programs.  I  hope  that  she  will 
be  pleased  by  the  title  of  the  Higher 
Education  Opportimity  Act  which  would 
prohibit  such  discrimination  except 
where  sex  is  a  bona  fide  ground  for  dif- 
ferential treatment. 

The  special  subcommittee  will  begin 
tomorrow  to  hold  hearings  on  compre- 
hensive higher  education  legislation.  In 
considering  such  legislation,  I  believe  we 
should  operate  on  the  assumption  of  sev- 
eral very  basic  premises: 

First,  that  higher  education  has  been 
under  increasing  fire  and  has  lost  valu- 
able sources  of  assistance  during  the  last 
few  years.  In  this  climate,  it  is  essential 
that  Federal  aid  become  a  bigger  slice 
of  the  educational  financing  pie. 

Second,  that  institutions  themselves 
often  know  best  what  their  needs  are 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  make  their 
own  decisions  about  spending  Federal 
dollars.  We  must  put  the  institutions  in 
a  better  position  to  answer  for  them- 
selves the  critics  of  higher  education 
who  have  grown  so  vocal  in  recent  years. 

Third,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  make  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity a  reality  in  the  United  States.  In 
making  it  possible  for  many  more  stu- 
dents to  attend  college,  however,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  these  institutions  will 
face  even  greater  operating  costs.  We 
must  therefore  be  readj'  to  make  a  major 
Federal  commitment  to  help  colleges 
meet  these  accelerating  costs. 

Fourth,  we  must  be  alert  to  the  t&ct 
that  change  is  coming  to  higher  educa- 
tion, as  indeed  it  should.  In  fact,  if  it 
does  not  come,  I  fear  that  the  troubles  we 
have  seen  already  in  financing  higher 
education  will  be  but  a  prologue  of  even 
more  serious  trouble  ahead.  The  major 
part  of  the  Federal  Grovernment's  role  in 
helping  meet  this  need  for  change  should 
be  to  provide  adequate  funding.  It  should 
be  up  to  the  institutions  themselves  to 
determine  the  directions  that  these 
changes  will  taJke. 

Fifth,  career  eciacation  provides  a  nec- 
essary and  desirable  dimension  to  higher 


education,  yet  it  is  substantially  more  ex- 
perxsive.for  an  Institution  than  tradi- 
tional academic  courses.  The  Federal 
Government  should  recognize  its  respon- 
sibility to  encourage  quality  career  edu- 
cation, particularly  through  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  commimity  col- 
leges. 

The  achievement  of  comprehensive 
education  legislation  is  a  demanding  but 
vital  task.  I  believe  the  higher  education 
legislative  package  introduced  today 
gives  us  an  excellent  foundation  from 
which  to  proceed  with  this  task. 


LEGISLATION  PROVIDING  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Minish) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
study  has  disclosed  that  1  of  every  4 
Americans  65  years  of  age  and  over  now 
is  forced  to  live  on  a  poverty-level  in- 
come. This  distressing  survey,  by  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  also 
found  that  both  the  number  and  the 
proportion  of  aged  poor  have  been  grow- 
ing in  recent  years. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  our  Nation's  senior  citiiiens,  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  provid- 
ing for  comprehensive  improvements  and 
reforms  of  the  social  security  system. 

Among  the  major  provisions  of  my  bill 
are  the  following:  a  15-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1971;  a  mechanism  to  provide 
automatic  adjustments  in  benefits  as  the 
cost  of  living  rises;  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  benefit  from  $64  to  $100  for 
single  individuals,  and  from  $96  to  $150 
for  a  married  couple;  eligibility  for  medi- 
care for  all  disabled  beneficiaries;  per- 
mission for  benefits  to  be  paid  to  a  mar- 
ried couple  on  their  combined  wage  rec- 
ord; an  increase  in  the  earnings  limita- 
tion from  $1,680  to  $2,500;  coverage  of 
prescription  drugs  under  medicare;  and 
a  requirement  that  such  drugs  be  fur- 
nished on  a  generic  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  seen 
fit  to  recommend  only  a  6-percent  in- 
crease in  all  social  security  benefits  in- 
cluding the  minimum  payment  level.  His 
position  is  very  disappointing  to  me  and, 
I  am  certain,  to  America's  26  million  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries.  Such  a  meager 
increase  is  clearly  inadequate  at  a  time 
when  the  cost  of  living  has  been  rising 
at  an  almost  unprecedented  pace.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
our  senior  citizens  to  do  more  than  sim- 
ply allow  them  to  "catch  up"  with  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  The  15-percent  in- 
crease contained  in  my  bill  is  the  least 
we  should  enact  for  this  most  deserving 
segment  of  our  population. 

Inflation  exacts  its  harshest  toll  on  our 
elderly  citizens.  A  partial  solution  to  the 
dilemma  of  Uving  on  a  fixed  income  while 
prices  soar  may  be  found  in  another  sec- 
tion of  my  legislation.  I  refer  to  a  mech- 
anism whereby  social  security  benefits 
would  be  automatically  increased  an- 
nually by  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  yearly 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  In  this  maimer, 


we  will  insure  that  the  elderly  will  be 
able,  at  the  very  least,  to  keep  pace  with 
our  inflationary  economy.  However,  just 
keeping  pace  is  obviously  not  sufficient 
and  the  enactment  of  this  provision 
should  in  no  way  preclude  the  need  for 
periodic  general  Increases  In  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Americans  over  65  presently  spend 
three  times  as  much  on  drugs  as  younger 
persons.  The  health  bill  in  1969  for  the 
over-65  group  averaged  $692,  2'/2 
times  that  for  the  19-to-65  age  bracket. 
Yet,  medicare  currently  pays  less  than 
half  the  health  costs  of  the  elderly. 

Two  related  provisions  of  my  bill  con- 
cern the  ever-increasing  cost  of  drugs  for 
senior  citizens.  The  first  would  cover  the 
cost  of  all  prescription  drugs  under  the 
medicare  program,  thereby  greatly  re- 
ducing the  health  care  burden  for  older 
Americans.  A  second  provision  would  re- 
quire the  furnishing  of  such  drugs  on  a 
generic  rather  than  a  brand-name  basis, 
thereby  resulting  in  substantial  savings 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  prompt  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  we  will  help 
to  lift  our  senior  citizens  from  the  sec- 
ond-class status  to  which  they  have  been 
relegated  by  years  of  indifference  and 
neglect.  I  hope  that  this  measure  will  re- 
ceive the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  all 
Members  of  Congress. 


PROPOSED  REMOVAL  OP  412-PER- 
CENT INTEREST  RATE  CEILING 
FOR  CERTAIN  LONG  TERM  GOV- 
ERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
compelled  to  step  forth  today  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's approved  proposal  to  remove  the 
4  V2 -percent  interest  rate  ceiling  for  cer- 
tain long-term  Government  obligations. 

I  have  long  been  a  member  of  the 
Low  Interest  Rate  Steering  Committee 
because  of  the  obvious  corrosive  effects 
that  high  interest  rates  can  have  on  our 
economy.  Having  been  burnt,  and  still 
stinging  from  the  high-interest  policies 
imposed  on  our  country,  it  seems  some- 
how unwise  for  us  to  "ask  for  more 
of  the  same"  by  encouraging  high-in- 
terest rate  policies  in  promoting  today's 
legislation. 

For  53  years  the  Congress  has  man- 
dated a  4y2-percent  ceiling  on  long-term 
Government  bonds.  For  53  years  the  Con- 
gress has  stood  fast  to  the  standard  of 
low-interest  rate  policy,  which  serves  as 
an  anchor  and  an  incentive  for  debt 
managers  to  seek  lower  interest  rates. 
And  now,  at  a  time  when  we  should  least 
encourage  higher  interest  rates,  we  are 
asked  to  remove  this  check  so  that  the 
debt  managers  can  be  free  to  impose  any 
kind  of  chsu-ge  on  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. And  though  the  removal  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  only  "partial"— for  $10  billion— 
we  are  not  blind  to  the  ease  with  which 
subsequent  extensions  will  likely  follow. 

So,  let  us  look  to  see  why  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  present  administra- 
tion are  pressing  the  Congress  to  aban- 
don its  longstanding  policy. 
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Could  It  be  because  Treasury  Is  imable 
to  sell  its  bonds  at  the  present  rates?  No, 
Treasury  can  borrow  at  rates  well  below 
4  percent  at  the  present  time.  Practical- 
ly, the  short-term  bonds  have  been  used 
to  finance  the  deficit  during  periods  of 
high  interest  rates;  and  during  low  rates, 
the  longer  term  obligations  for  30,  40,  and 
50  years,  have  been  used — similar  to  the 
sound  business  practices  followed  by  the 
private  sector. 

Could  it  be  because  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient flexibility  under  the  present  sys- 
tem for  difficult  periods  of  attracting 
bondbuyers?  No,  Treasury  has  the  au- 
thority to  increase  the  rates  in  short- 
term  bonds.  It  seems  much  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  taxpayer  to  allow  this  emer- 
gency valve,  rather  than  to  open  up  the 
throttle  and  allow  high  Interest  rates  to 
be  paid  for  longer  periods  of  time.  With- 
out the  interest-rate  ceiling,  Treasury 
would  have  already  obligated  its  taxpay- 
ers for  the  higher  rates,  thereby  locking 
them  in  for  generations  to  come. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  our  illus- 
trious and  knowledgeable  colleague, 
Chairman  Patman.  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  make  it  "difficult  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  gouge  the  taxpayer,"  and 
stand  by  our  convictions. 

In  light  of  the  possible  increase  in  the 
national  debt  to  $435  billion,  and  the 
obvious  tremendous  impact  that  higher 
interest  rates  will  have  on  the  other  in- 
terest rates  in  oxir  economy,  I  see  no 
alternative  but  to  defeat  this  proposal 
today,  just  as  we  did  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MIZELL  REIN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION  PER- 
MTTTrNG  LEASE  AND  TRANSFER 
OF  BURLEY  TOBACCO  ALLOT- 
MENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizxll) 
Is  recognized  for  5  mlnutee. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  reintroduce  legislation  per- 
mitting the  lease  and  transfer  of  hurley 
tobacco  allotments  within  a  10-acre 
limit. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  the  House  responded  by 
passing  the  bill  by  an  overwhelming 
margin.  I  ask  for  the  same  response  from 
the  92d  Congress. 

To  briefly  recount  the  features  of  this 
bill,  I  shall  begin  with  Its  basic  purpose, 
and  that  Is  to  afford  the  ssime  treatment 
to  burley  farmers  that  other  tobacco 
BTOwers  now  enjoy. 

Many  of  the  burley  growers  In  my  dis- 
trict in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  In  other 
parts  of  the  State,  do  not  have  the  labor 
or  the  facilities  to  fulfill  their  tobacco 
allotments. 

My  bill  win  give  these  persons  the  op- 
portunity to  make  money  by  leasing 
their  allotments  to  other  growers  in  the 
•ame  county. 

^^en  a  leasing  arrangement  Is  made 
between  farmers  in  the  same  county,  the 
crop  from  the  leased  land  will  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  produced  on  the  orig- 
inal cropland.  This  provision  will  protect 
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future  allotments,  as  well  as  referendum 

voting  rights. 

Leases,  which  may  be  binding  for  up 
to  5  crop  years,  must  be  filed  with  and 
approved  by  the  County  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Commit- 
tee. Only  farmers  who  already  have  bur- 
ley tobacco  allotments  will  be  eligible  to 
lease  other  allotments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their  sup- 
port to  this  legislation.  At  last.  It  will 
provide  fair  treatinent  to  our  burley 
growers  and  will  require  no  additional 
Federal  funds  to  be  enacted. 

The  burley  growers  of  North  Carolina 
need  this  legislation.  They  have  asked 
for  such  legislation  for  years,  and  they 
are  anxious  for  a  reply  from  this  Con- 
gress. I  ask  that  that  reply  be  a  posi- 
tive one. 


^  DEFICIT  SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  PennsylvaJiia  (Mr.  Wn,LiAics) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  fiscal  year  1972  budget  calls 
for  spending  $229.2  billion  with  a  $11.6 
billion  deficit.  Mr.  Nixon  calls  this  a  "full 
employment  budget  in  which  spending 
does  not  exceed  the  revenues  the  econ- 
omy could  generate  under  the  existing 
tax  system  at  a  time  of  full  employment." 
If  we  are  to  spend  at  a  "full  employment" 
rate,  it  Is  imperative  that  we  tax  at  a 
rate  to  cover  the  cost  of  this  budget  with- 
out deficit  spending. 

Our  economy  carmot  survive  continued 
deficit  spending.  National  debt  interest  is 
our  third  largest  budgetary  item,  exceed- 
ed only  by  defense  and  welfare.  It  will 
become  the  second  largest  item  in  fiscal 
year  1973  when  it  will  substantially  ex- 
ceed $30  billion. 

Meanwhile,  in  fiscal  year  1972,  which 
begins  July  1, 1971,  national  debt  interest 
will  exceed  $26.4  billion.  This  includes 
$5.3  billion  in  interest  paid  on  money 
borrowed  from  the  various  Federal  trust 
funds.  This  interest  payment  comes  from 
your  Federal  tax  dollars.  It  is  a  fantastic 
increase  over  the  $10.5  billion  paid  in 
interest  on  the  national  debt  In  fiscal 
year  1962.  Of  this  interest  $1.4  billion 
was  paid  to  the  trust  funds  in  flscal  year 
1962. 

Of  the  myriad  of  trust  funds,  10  are 
major  in  character.  They  include  those 
for  social  security,  Federal  employees'  re- 
tirement, and  the  highway  system.  In 
flscal  year  1972,  all  of  our  trust  fimds 
should  contain  a  total  of  $115.8  billion. 
However,  the  Federal  Government  has 
borrowed  $110.5  billion  from  these  trust 
funds  to  cover  deflcit  spending.  Had  this 
money  been  invested  in  positive  ventures, 
it  would  have  produced  a  sneld  of  at  least 
6  percent,  which  would  not  have  been 
taken  out  of  taxpayers'  pockets.  That 
would  have  strengthened  the  trust  funds, 
increased  their  value,  and  made  It  un- 
necessary to  raise  taxes  to  pay  interest 
oa  trust  fund  money  borrowed  to  cope 
with  deflcit  spending.  Deflcit  spending 
must  stop. 

BANKPAC 

The  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Campaign    Expenditures    now    verlflea 


that  I  did  not  receive  a  1970  campaign 
contribution  from  Bankers  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee.  It  says  unsolicited  Bank- 
PAC  checks  were  mailed  "to  a  member 
of  the  association  in  the  immediate  area 
of  the  candidate,"  and  that  an  unsolic- 
ited check  intended  for  my  campaign 
was  mailed  from  Memphis,  Term.,  'to  a 
banker  in  Pittsburgh."  Pittsburgh,  nearly 
300  miles  from  Springfield,  Is  hardly  In 
my  "immediate  area."  BankPAC  seemed 
as  mallnformed,  geographically,  as  in 
presuming  I  wanted  a  contribution. 

Noting  that  I  "w(hi  reelection  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin,"  but  that  the  effect  of 
BankPAC's  action  "could  have  been  dev- 
astating," the  Investigating  Committee 
recommends  that  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  prepare 
strong  legislation  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  this  lobbsdst  action.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  and  you  can  be 
assured  that  this  legislation  will  be  devel- 
oped. 

vhtmam  pbogbkbs 

For  many  years,  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  have  been  sending  troops 
and  supplies  into  South  Vietnam  down 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  through  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  After  the  United  States-South 
Vietnamese  incursion  into  Cambodia 
ended  the  Commimlsts'  use  of  Sihanouk- 
vllle,  Cambodia,  as  a  major  supply  port, 
the  trail  became  all  the  more  vital  to  the 
Communists'  aggression.  On  February  8, 
1971,  U.S.-backed  South  Vletnamesse 
forces  moved  Into  Laos  to  cut  that  route. 

This  was  vital  to  the  Nixon  schedule 
for  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  no  more  than  284,000  by  June 
1971 ;  with  those  men  removed  from  com- 
bat roles.  This  wUl  represent  great  prog- 
ress from  conditions  In  January  1969, 
when,  in  assuming  the  Presidency. 
Richard  Nixon  found  more  than  540,000 
U.S.  troops  eimieshed  in  an  escalating 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  TTils  progress  will 
be  continued  in  April  1971,  when  Mr. 
Nixon  aimounces  further  withdrawals. 
Meanwhile,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Commimlsts  are  the  Indochina  ag- 
gressors. Not  one  square  inch  of  Com- 
munist territory  has  been  threatened. 
These  facts  should  be  kept  firmly  in  mind 
when  considering  wild  charges  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  their  allies,  and  some 
Americans. 

SOCIAL   SEC  U  KIT  I 

Social  security  has  more  benefits  than 
many  people  realize.  Benefits  include  help 
with  hospital  bills  when  social-security- 
covered  workers  and  certain  dependents 
reach  65.  Also  available  is  voluntary 
medical  Insurance,  medicare,  through 
which  persons  65  or  older  may  receive 
help  In  paying  hospital  and  doctors'  bills 
and  other  medical  expenses.  When  a 
worker's  earnings  stop  or  are  reduced  by 
disability  or  retirement,  monthly  cash 
payments  will  be  forthcoming.  When  he 
dies,  lump  simi  pasonents  may  be  made 
to  survivors.  Monthly  pajmients  can  go 
to  certain  dependents  when  he  is  retired 
or  disabled,  or  when  he  dies. 

For  example:  A  retired  worker  65  or 
older  or  a  disabled  worker  under  65  can 
receive  a  maximum  monthly  payment  of 
$250.70,  If  the  worker  had  the  maximum 
of  $7,800  to  his  credit.  A  retired  worker 
at  62  can  receive  as  mu^  as  $200.60 
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monthly.  A  dependent  child  of  a  retired 
or  disabled  worker  can  receive  payments 
of  up  to  a  mi>fiTniiTn  of  $125.40  monthly. 
A  widow  imder  62  with  two  or  more  chil- 
dren can  receive  up  to  $434.40  monthly. 
CX)vlously,  each  case  is  different  and  must 
be  determined  accordingly. 

You  may  lose  benefits  if  you  wait  too 
long  to  apply  for  social  security  b«ie- 
flts.  If  at  any  time  you  even  think  that 
you  may  be  eligible  for  social  security 
benefits,  call  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministoation  office  in  Upper  Darby,  6801 
Ludlow  Street,  PL  2-2360,  or  write  to  my 
Washington  office,  so  that  you  do  not 
risk  losing  what  is  properly  yours  by 
law, 

WTLFAU  PROCBAMS 

President  Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972  calls  for  a  total  expenditure  of  more 
than  $35  billion  for  welfare  prc^rams. 
Welfare  programs  have  done  much  to 
destroy  the  very  fiber  upon  which  the 
United  States  was  built.  They  have  In- 
spired people  to  migrate  to  Joblessness  in 
big  cities,  where  welfare  payments  are 
more  reswiily  available,  from  rural  and 
small  urban  areas  where  Jobs  were  avail- 
able. They  have  broken  up  families,  in- 
creased the  number  of  dependent  chil- 
dren in  fatherless  homes  and  intensified 
problems  they  were  designed  to  solve.  The 
more  welfare  benefits  are  increased  to 
provide  adequate  living  standards  the 
more  some  persons  will  refuse  to  work. 
Thirty  percent  of  those  who  participated 
in  Job-training  programs  in  Philadelphia 
said  they  would  not  accept  Job  inter- 
views. Of  the  70  percent  who  said  they 
would  accept  Job  interviews,  40  percent 
failed  to  report  for  them. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  care  for 
the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  mentally 
and  physically  infirm.  But  we  should 
phase  out  other  welfare  programs  in 
favor  of  an  employment  plan  sponsored 
by  the  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments in  cooi>eration  with  private 
bxisiness  and  Industry.  Using  Federal 
minimum  wage  standards  as  a  base,  such 
a  program  would  assure  all  families  of 
an  income  well  above  the  current  level 
of  poverty. 

KmoUTT  BTAJTINO 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  made  major  changes  in  the  con- 
gressional operation  for  the  first  time 
in  40  years.  I  supported  this  as  eui  en- 
lightened effort  to  modernize  that  opera- 
tion. One  provision  provided  that  the 
minority  members  of  all  House  standing 
committees  be  assigned  one-third  of  the 
committee's  investigative  staff.  However, 
on  January  22,  1971,  the  day  after  the 
92d  Congress  convened,  the  House  Dem- 
ocratic majority,  in  a  questionable  proce- 
dure, eliminated  the  provision  from  the 
rules  of  the  House.  The  Republican  mi- 
nority was  thereby  denied  proper  devel- 
opment of  "the  other  side"  of  legisla- 
tive questions. 

SZmORITT  HXrOSM 

House  Republican  rules  now  make  it 
necessary  for  Republicans  to  vote  auto- 
matically and  secretly  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  each  ranking  senior  Republican 
member  of  the  committee  on  which  they 
serve.  If  the  ranking  Republican  falls  to 
gain  the  majority  of  these  votes,  the  Re- 


publican committee  on  committees  must 
select  another  name.  House  Democrat 
iprocedure  permits  a  vote  on  a  commit- 
tee chairman's  qusJiflcations  only  upon 
demand  of  10  members  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Democrat  caucus.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  10  members  to  demand 
a  vote  on  the  qualifications  of  a  commit- 
tee chairman  whose  powerful  position  af- 
fords him  numerous  means  of  retaliation 
against  those  who  seek  to  unseat  him. 


AEC  PROPOSES  TO  DUMP  ATOMIC 
WASTE  IN  KANSAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Skubitz)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  proposed  that 
some  1,200  acres  of  land  near  Lyons, 
Kans.,  be  set  aside  for  the  construction 
of  a  depository  in  which  nuclear  wastes 
from  private  powerplants  would  be  per- 
manently stored. 

The  proposal,  which  has  been  Included 
in  budget  proposals  sent  to  Congress, 
has  raised  considerable  controversy 
throughout  Kansas  and  indeed  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Persons 
concerned  with  environmental  pollution 
£U-e  protesting  the  burial  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States  of  deadly  radio- 
active wastes  that  will  continue  to  emit 
fatol  levels  of  radioactivity  for  100,000 
years  or  more. 

I  ask  that  as  part  of  my  remarks  there 
be  included  newsstories  and  editorials 
that  have  appeared  In  various  newspa- 
pers throiughout  Kansas  and  elsewhere. 
Following  these  newspaper  comments,  I 
ask  that  there  be  printed  the  text  of  a 
February  12,  1971,  letter  from  me  to 
Gov.  Robert  Docking  of  Kansas,  the  text 
of  Governor's  Docking  reply  of  February 
20,  and  my  response  of  February  25  to 
the  Governor. 

The  material  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  17,  1971] 

Kansas  Gkolooists  Opposk  a  Nttcleax 

WAsnDmcF 

(By  Anthony  Ripley) 

TopxKA,  Kans.,  February  16. — ^A  state 
geological  report,  shtirply  critical  ol  plana  to 
buUd  a  permanent  nuclear  waste  dump  In  a 
central  Kansas  salt  mine,  was  made  public 
today  amid  rising  opposition  to  the  project. 

The  report,  submitted  to  Oov.  Robert  B. 
Docking  last  December  by  the  State  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  said  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and 
the  staff  of  the  A.B.C.  had  "exhibited  remark- 
ably little  Interest"  In  studying  the  effects 
of  radiation  and  heat  on  the  salt. 

Plans  for  the  transportation  of  ntdloaotlve 
waste  across  the  state  to  the  burial  site  are 
"completely  Inadequate,"  the  report  states, 
and  plans  for  removing  the  radioactive  sub- 
stances If  something  should  go  wrong  "do  not 
exist  at  aU." 

The  report  was  made  public  by  Ronald  H. 
Baxter,  chairman  of  the  Kansas  Sierra  Club. 
It  came  to  light  as  Representative  Joe 
Skubltz,  a  Kansas  Republican,  asked  Ctover- 
nor  Docking  to  Join  him  in  opposing  a  |3J>- 
mllllon  appropriation  requested  from  Con- 
gress by  the  AJ}.C.  to  purchase  2,000  acres 
of  land  at  Lyons,  Kans.,  and  begin  prelimi- 
nary architectural  and  engineering  work. 

The  Federal  agency  is  also  requesting  au- 
thorissatlon  for  $36-mlllion  for  the  entire 
project. 


"The  fact  Is,"  Representative  Skubltz  wrote 
the  Governor  in  a  letter  that  arrived  in 
Topeka  this  afternoon  "that  however  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  may  phrase  It 
semantically,  a  part  of  Kansas  Is  proposed  as 
a  dimip  for  the  most  dangerous  garbage  in 
the  knowledgement  of  mankind.  A  dump  is  a 
dump  no  matter  how  the  garbage  is  packed. 
Governor  Docking's  office  reported  that  he 
had  received  the  letter  but  had  not  yet 
read  It. 

John  A.  Erlewlne,  assistant  general  man- 
ager for  operations  for  the  AJI.C.  said  In  a 
telephone  interview  in  Washington  that  he 
had  gone  over  the  whole  matter  In  detail  with 
Representative  Skubltz  on  several  occasions 
and  htwl  apparently  been  unable  to  satisfy 
the  Congressman's  objections. 

He  said  that  the  A.E.O.  had  worked  on  all 
the  problems  cited  In  the  geological  report 
and  suggested  that  some  areas  in  which  the 
A.E.C.  was  charged  with  exhibiting  "little 
interest"  were  subjects  it  had  already  studied. 
He  said  those  subjects  had  not  been  gone 
over  again  In  detail  "perhaps  because  there. 
Isn't  any  reason  to  be  concerned." 

The  A  j:.C.  plans  to  take  radioactive  wastes 
from  the  nation's  nuclear  power  plants,  draw 
off  the  liquid  and  form  the  residue  Into 
ceramic  blocks  that  would  be  encased  in 
steel  capsules  for  transportation.  Once  moved 
to  Lyons,  they  would  be  inserted  by  remote 
control  Into  boles  drilled  in  the  under- 
ground salt. 

The  capsules  would  be  extremely  hot  with 
outside  temperatures  of  200  to  400  degrees 
centigrade  and  temperatures  Inside  capable 
of  reaching  1,800  degrees.  The  heat  Is  gen- 
erated by  the  decay  of  radioactive  materials. 
Because  many  of  the  radioactive  products 
are  extremely  long  lived,  the  storage  site 
would  have  to  be  maintained  for  thoiuands 
of  years. 

Each  of  the  ceramic  blocks  is  expected  to 
contain  about  10-bllllon  rads  of  radioactivity. 
Rad  is  an  acronym  for  radiation  absorbed 
dose  and  Is  a  common  measurement  of  the 
strength  of  radioactivity.  The  present  yearly 
dose  of  radioactivity  approved  for  the  general 
public  is  0.17  rad. 

1ST.  Erlewlne  said  the  central  Kansas  site 
had  been  chosen  because  of  its  g^eat  geologic 
stability.  A  1966  report  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  National  Research 
Council  said  the  preeent  four  major  A.E.C. 
Bites  where  highly  radioactive  wastes  are 
stored  are  located  in  four  geological  loca- 
tions. 

Most  of  these  wastes  are  now  stored  in 
liquid  form  In  giant  tanks  that  boil  with 
radioactivity. 

Mr.  Skubltz  asked  for  the  support  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature  emd  the  entire  Kansas 
delegation  to  Congress. 

"The  Federal  Government  cannot  compel 
a  sovereign  state  to  do  Itself  and  its  citizens 
possible  irreparable  injury  If  its  officials  re- 
fuse to  be  stampeded  and  bow  to  Federal 
pressure,"  he  wrote  Governor  Docking. 

He  said  that  Instead  of  transporting  nu- 
clear wastes  to  Kansas,  which  he  said  was 
"less  convenient,"  he  suggested  using  salt 
mines  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  or 
other  places  closer  to  the  nation's  presently 
operating  17  nuclear  plants. 

[From  the  Parsons  (Kans.)  Parsons  Sun, 

Feb.  19,  1971] 

SKtJsrrz'  Battlx 

True  to  the  traditions  of  his  native  Kansas 
Balkans,  Rep.  Joe  Skubltz  has  fought  many 
scraps  in  his  time,  but  none  may  be  as  im- 
portant as  one  which  finds  him  raining  blows 
on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  AEC  proposes  to  dump  the  nation's 
atomic  wastes  into  an  old  salt  mine  near 
Lyons,  In  central  Kansas,  and  Skubltz  has 
turned  Into  the  leading  congressional  orttio 
of  the  plan  although  the  site  Is  not  in  bli 
district. 
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Scientists  are  uneasy  about  the  scheme. 
They  say  the  AKC  has  given  it  only  cursory 
study  and  does  not  know  w  cannot  foretell 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  storing  live 
radioactive  material  underground — particu- 
larly since  the  wastes  will  remain  "alive"  for 
the  next  500,000  years. 

While  Oov.  Robert  Docking  conceivably 
■till  could  be  in  office  by  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  state  GOP  having  failed  to  recoup 
and  regroup,  few  of  the  rest  of  \is  will  be 
around,  alive  and  kicking.  Skubltz  Is  en- 
gaged In  a  monumental  struggle,  both  for 
the  present  and  countless  future  genera- 
tions. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  greatest  wastes 
will  be  produced  In  New  Tork,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Michigan,  which  have  atomic 
power  plants  and  also  abandoned  salt  mines. 
Transportation  of  the  highly  hazardous  ma- 
terials could  be  eliminated  if  mines  much 
closer  to  the  source  were  utilized. 

But  the  AEC  doesn't  want  to  do  that.  It 
chooses  Instead  the  Lyons  mine,  presumably 
because  the  popvilatlon  hereabouts  Is  much 
thinner  and  fewer  persons  will  be  subject 
to  risks  If  the  whole  fantastic  project  were 
to  blow  up  one  day.  Kansas  nevertheless  puts 
a  high  value  on  human  life,  even  if  the  state 
lacks  the  concentration  of  it  that  exists  else- 
where. 

If  It  hasn't  tumbled  yet  to  the  fact,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  find  that  it 
is  tangling  with  a  buzzsaw  in  Skubltz.  Once 
he  has  chosen  his  target  and  his  ammuni- 
tion, Skubltz  is  a  hard  man  to  dissuade  or 
defeat. 

In  challenging  a  hitherto  sacred  cow 
among  federal  bureaus  and  Indeed  of  Ameri- 
can life  In  genertd,  Skubltz  not  only  Is 
waging  a  battle  for  Kansas  but  probably  for 
the  whole  nation.  He  Is  questioning  dubious 
premises  on  which  the  AEC  has  staked  mo- 
entous  gambles  that  extend  far  beyond  lyons 
mentouB  gambles  that  extend  far  beyond 
Lyons  modest  municipal  limits. 

(From  the  Chanute  (Kans.)  Tribune, 

Frtj.22, 1971] 

Thk  Eagle's  Cry 

Congressman  Joe  Skubltz  spent  nine 
months  researching  the  questions  arising 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  plan 
to  store  atomic  wastes  near  Lyons. 

The  further  he  dug,  the  more  convinced 
Joe  became  that  Kansas  was  designated  an 
atomic  dump  not  because  It  would  be  safe, 
but  rather  because  it  would  be  the  easiest 
way  out.  If  the  AEC  tried  to  store  the  wastes 
near  populated  areas,  people  would  object. 
So  ship  It  to  the  bumpkins  in  Kansas. 

Thanks  to  our  Congressman,  the  plan  may 
be  blocked.  At  least  imtll  It  Is  proven  safe 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

When  you  consider  that  Lyons  is  not  with- 
in his  district,  it  seems  an  exemplary  thing. 
He  deserves  the  thanks  of  all.  But  wait. 

At  this  point  in  steps  The  Wichita  Eagle. 
"Such  questions  should  be  understood  by 
the  public  not  as  positive  dangers  but  as 
potential  hazards  postulated  by  geologists 
whose  duty  it  is  to  Imagine  every  possible 
thing  that  could  go  wrong.  It  would  only 
hinder  the  search  for  answers  if  every  Kan- 
•an  got  as  hysterical  as  has  Rep.  Joe  Skubltz 
of  Pittsburg  who  represents  southeast  Kan- 
•ss  not  the  central  area  in  which  Lyons  is 
located." 

Maybe  nine  months  of  resecurch  strikes  the 
high-flying  Eagle  as  hysterics,  but  others 
•hould  see  It  as  responsible  inquiry. 

And  since  when  are  atomic  wastes  not 
positive  dangers?  If  The  Eagle  writers  postu- 
late that  they  are  something  less,  they  might 
rtump  to  locate  the  dimip  In  WlchlU. 

As  for  telling  Skubtta  to  mind  his  own  bus!- 
heee,  since  when  did  the  Interests  of  Kan- 
•»na  change  at  the  lines  drawn  for  congres- 
•lonal  dUtrlcts?    (When   stumping  for   the 


SST,  The  Bagle  suggests  all  Kansas  would 
benefit. ) 

It's  hard  to  understand  this  slap  at 
Skubitz.  He  deserves  gratitude.  The  Eagle  not 
withstanding. 


[Ftom  the  El  Dorado  (Kans.)  Times, 

Feb.  18,  1971] 

Job  Tights  "DmipiNo"  Plam 

Rep.  Joe  Skiibltz  Is  the  sworn  enemy  of  the 
plan  to  make  "Kansas  the  dumping  ground 
for  deadly  atomic  wastes"  of  nuclear  plants 
in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Atomic  Energy  commission  has  pro- 
posed, and  is  making  plans,  to  bring  in  this 
waste  from  places  where  it  Is  now  stored  and 
bury  It  in  layers  of  salt  about  a  thousand 
feet  underground  near  Lyons,  Kansas.  That 
area  is  not  In  Joe's  Kansas  Fifth  district,  but 
he  BUbnUtfl  he  has  a  responsibility  as  a  Kan- 
sas congressman  to  deal  with  federal  actions 
that  affect  and  concern  our  state.  Therefore, 
he  has  addressed  a  long  letter  setting  forth 
bis  position  to  Governor  Docking,  to  the  two 
Kansas  senators  and  other  congressmen  and 
to  other  officials. 

Joe  has  done  his  home  work  well  and 
makes  a  number  of  points  for  his  side  of  this 
controversy.  In  reference  to  a  letter  which 
Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of  AEC, 
wrote  to  the  Wichita  Bagle,  Joe  quotes  him 
as  saying  that  the  Lyons  site  will  not  be  a 
national  "dumping  ground."  The  wastes  will 
be  "carefully  packaged,  and  will  be  emplaoed 
within  the  repository  In  a  very  precise  man- 
ner, carefully  recorded  and  surveyed,"  he 
wrote. 

To  this  statement,  Mr.  Skubltz  retorts: 
"But  wastes  are  wastes  whether  they  are  gar- 
bage In  plastic  bags  or  1800  degree  radioactive 
blocks  In  stainless  steel  containers  carefully 
packaged  or  not.  And  the  danger  of  pollu- 
tion to  the  air  above  and  the  water  below  will 
continue  to  exist  for  a  half  million  years,  the 
period  Dr.  Seaborg  says  the  waste  will  remain 
dangerously  radioactive  for  all  living  things." 

This  Is  a  fair  sample  of  Joe's  hard-hitting. 
The  late  Sen.  Andrew  P.  Schoeppel  was  bit- 
terly opposed  to  dumping  wastes  in  TTumum 
but  did  not  go  Into  the  subject  ae  deeply  as 
Joe  Skubltz  has  done.  Joe  Is  a  fighter  and  If 
the  AEC  succeeds  In  placing  its  wastes  under- 
ground at  Lyons,  it  will  figuratively  be  over 
Joe's  dead  body. 

[From   the   Chanute    (Kans.)    Tribune, 
Feb.  18,  19711 
Right  On,  JoxI 

Congressman  Joe  Skubltz  has  looked  a 
proposed  federal  gift  horse  in  the  mouth 
and  suggests  that  it  be  pastured  outside 
Kansas. 

To  which  we  say,  right  on,  Joe. 

Rep.  Skubltz  wanted  more  information 
than  was  offered  when  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  proposed  storing  atomic  garbage 
In  salt  fields  outside  Lyons  in  central  Kansas. 
Considering  that  the  atomic  wastes  will  be 
lethal  for  a  half-million  years,  assurances 
Indeed  should  come  from  first-hand  infor- 
mation rather  than  from  those  looking  for 
a  dumping  ground. 

To  begin  with,  the  wastes  are  from  pri- 
vately owned  nuclear  power  plants.  If  salt 
beds  are  safe  for  storage,  Skubitz  asks,  why 
not  use  larger  beds  closer  and  more  con- 
venient to  the  reactors? 

He  suspects  Kansas  Is  "honored"  because 
we  wont  object.  Storing  poisonous  wastes  is 
a  touchy  thing  in  the  areas  where  the  power 
plants  operate. 

And  what  about  transporting  by  train 
these  wastes  that  are  1300  degrees  hot? 
Our  Congressman  remembers  the  derailment 
at  Melvem  last  fall,  and  asks  what's  to 
prevent  It  happezUng  with  nuclear  poisons. 
The  AEO  promises  to  be  working  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  a  rsdl  accident. 


That's  a  good  Idea.  It  could  best  be  car- 
ried out  by  storing  the  atomic  wastes  In 
the  salt  deposits  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York.  That's  where  the 
waste  Is  created,  that's  where  it  should  be 
stored  if  salt  beds  are  safe. 

Skubltz  objects  to  turning  Kansas  into 
an  atomic  Junkyard  for  the  convenience  of 
power  companies  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
So  should  aU  Kansans. 

[From  the  Wellington  (Kans.)  DaUy  News, 

Feb.  17,  1971] 
SKTTBrrz  AoAtNffr  Making  Kansas  a  Gakbagk 

DOMP 

Topeka,  Kans. — "A  part  of  Kansas  Is 
proposed  as  a  dump  for  the  most  dangerotu 
garbage  In  the  knowledge  of  mankind,"  Rep. 
Joe  Skubitz,  R-Kans,  said  in  a  letter  to 
Kansas'  governor,  which  was  made  public 
Tuesday. 

Skubltz  said  he  has  spent  nine  months 
studying  plans  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (AEC)  to  store  waste  nuclear  mate- 
rial in  abandoned  satt  mines  near  Lyons  in 
central  Kansas. 

The  congressman's  letter  to  Oov.  Robert 
Docking  was  made  public  by  the  Kansas 
chapter  of  the  conservation-oriented  Sierra 
Club.  The  club  also  disclosed  a  study  com- 
pleted early  in  December  by  the  Kansas  Geo- 
logical Survey,  which  raised  equally  serious 
questions  about  the  safety  of  the  AEC  project. 

Skubltz  said  he  felt  the  project  is  "a 
convenience  for  privately  owned  utility  cor- 
porations ojwratlng  nuclear  power  plants 
who  are  seeking  a  cheap  means  of  disposing 
of  dangerous  wastes  away  from  their  own 
populated  areas." 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  provide  t3.5 
million  this  year  and  an  eventual  total  of 
$25  million  for  the  Lyons  repository,  Skubltz 
said.  He  told  Docking  Kansas  should  oppose 
the  authorization  at  the  hearing  on  the 
money  request,  adding  "The  AEC  tried  Idaho 
and  that  state's  senators  came  in  with  a 
loud  'no.' " 

The  geological  survey  report  said  the  AEC 
has  shown  little  interest  in  studies  of  radia- 
tion damage  and  a  heat  flow  problem. 

Ilie  survey  said  various  Interaction 
around  the  project  "could  be  responsible  for 
breaking  the  seal  of  overlying  rocks  and 
permitting  entry  of  surface  or  subsurface 
waters." 

[From  the  Coffeyvllle  (BUins.)   Journal, 

Feb.  17,  1971) 

In  LzTrxR  to  Docking:  SKmrrz  Blasts  AEC 

Dump 

Topzka,  Kans. — "A  part  of  Kansas  Is  pro- 
posed as  a  dump  for  the  most  dangerous 
garbage  In  the  knowledge  of  mankind,"  Rep. 
Joe  Skubltz,  R-Kans.,  said  In  a  letter  to 
Kansas'  governor,  which  was  made  public 
I'uesday. 

Skubltz  said  he  has  spent  nine  months 
studying  plans  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission (AEC)  to  store  waste  nuclear  ma- 
terial in  abandoned  salt  mines  near  Lyons  In 
central  Kansas. 

The  congressman's  letter  to  Oov.  Robert 
Docking  was  made  public  by  the  Kansas 
chapter  of  the  conservation-oriented  Sierra 
Club.  The  club  also  disclosed  a  study  com- 
pleted early  in  December  by  the  Kanwm  Geo- 
logical Survey,  which  raised  equally  serious 
questions  about  the  safety  of  the  AKO 
project. 

Skubltz  said  be  felt  the  project  U  "a  con- 
venience for  privately  owned  utility  corpo- 
rations operating  nuclear  power  plants  who 
are  seeking  a  cheap  means  of  dlq>oslng  of 
dangerous  wastes  away  from  their  own  popu- 
lated areas." 

~  Congress  Is  being  asked  to  provide  $3.0 
million  this  year  and  an  eventual  total  of 
$36  million  for  the  Lyons  repository,  Skubltz 
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said.  He  told  Docking  K&nsas  should  opcoee 
the  authorization  at  the  hearing  on  tb« 
money  request,  adding  "The  A£C  tried  Idaho 
and  that  state's  senators  came  In  with  a  loud 
■no.' " 

The  geological  survey  report  said  the  AEO 
has  shown  little  Interest  in  studies  of  radia- 
tion damage  and  a  heat  flow  problem. 

The  survey  said  various  interaction  around 
the  project  "could  be  responsible  for  break- 
ing the  seal  of  overlying  rocks  and  permitting 
entry  of  surface  or  subsurface  waters." 

DANOxaous  In  TaANsrr 

PoRTLAin),  Oazc. — A  research  executive  for 
some  faculties  at  the  Hanford  Atomic  Works 
said  Tuesday,  In  discussing  dlsp>06al  of  nu- 
clear wastes,  "I  dont  like  the  thought  of 
subjecting  people  to  the  possible  hazard  of 
radioactive  salts  all  the  way  from  here  to 
Kansas  by  truck  or  rail." 

R.  E.  Tomllnson,  manager  of  research  and 
development  for  the  Atlantic  Richfield  Ham- 
ford  Company,  said  company  engineers  are 
studying  the  possibility  of  drilling  a  tunnel 
Into  the  basalt  underlying  eastern  Wash- 
ington. 

Wastes  have  been  accumulating  In  under- 
ground storage  at  Hanford  for  25  years,  he 
said  and  are  so  vast  that  to  move  the  high- 
level  solids  to  the  Lyons  repository  would 
take  a  string  of  trucks  spaced  10  minutes 
apart,  moving  continuously  at  60  miles  an 
hour  for  five  years  to  complete  the  Job. 

"I  don't  like  the  odds,"  he  said. 

Tomllnson  said  the  suggested  tunnel 
would  have  to  be  20  feet  In  diameter  and  17 
miles  long  to  handle  past  accumulations  and 
future  wastes  In  Washington. 

If  preliminary  studies  are  favorable,  he 
said,  "we  will  be  ready  to  sink  an  eicperlmen- 
tal  shaft  and  dig  a  cavern  about  1978  or 
1980."  The  tunnel  would  be  at  about  the 
3, 500- foot  level  underground  and  cost  per- 
haps $5  billion,  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Chanute  (Kans.)  Tribune,  Feb.  17, 

1971] 

Skttbitz  Opposxo  To  Nucliah  Dump 

ToPKKA,  Kans. — "A  part  of  Kansas  Is  pro- 
posed SiS  a  dump  for  the  most  dangerous  gar- 
bage in  the  knowledge  of  mankind,"  Rep. 
Joe  Skubltz,  R-Kan.,  said  In  a  letter  to 
Kansas'  governor,  which  was  made  public 
Tuesday. 

Skubltz  said  he  has  spent  nine  months 
studying  plans  of  the  Atomic  Energy  C3om- 
mission  (AEC)  to  store  waste  nuclear  mate- 
erial  in  abandoned  salt  mines  near  Lyons  in 
central  Kansas. 

The  congressman's  letter  to  Gov.  Robert 
Docking  was  made  public  by  the  Kansas 
chapter  of  the  conservation-oriented  Sierra 
Club.  The  dub  also  disclosed  a  study  com- 
pleted early  in  December  by  the  Kansas  Ge- 
ological Survey,  which  raised  equally  serious 
questions  about  the  safety  of  the  AJEO 
project. 

Skubltz  said  he  felt  the  project  Is  "a  con- 
venience for  privately  owned  utility  corpo- 
rations operating  nuclear  power  plants  who 
are  seeking  a  cheap  means  of  disposing  of 
dangerous  wastes  away  from  their  own  pop- 
ulated areas." 

Congress  Is  being  asked  to  provided  $3.8 
million  this  year  and  an  eventual  total  of 
$25  million  for  the  Lyons  repository,  Skubltz 
said.  He  told  Docking  Kansas  should  oppose 
the  authorization  at  the  hearing  on  the 
money  request,  adding  "The  AEC  tried  Idaho 
and  that  state's  senators  came  in  with  a  loud 
"no." 

The  geological  sxirvey  report  said  the  AEO 
has  shown  little  interest  In  studies  of  radia- 
tion damage  and  a  heat  flow  problem. 

The  survey  said  various  interaction  around 
the  project  "could  be  responsible  for  break- 
ing the  seal  of  overlying  rocks  and  per- 
mitting entry  of  surfaoe  or  subsurface 
waters." 


(From  the  Caney  (Kans.)  Chronicle,  Feb.  18, 
1971] 

SKTTBPrz  Knocks  Waste  Idka 

Plans  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunisslon  to 
convert  an  area  near  Lyona,  Kan.,  as  a  per- 
manent dump  for  atomic  wastes  have  come 
under  heavy  fire  of  Congressman  Joe  Skubltz. 

He  has  written  to  Oovernor  Docking,  all 
members  of  the  Kansas  Legislature,  and  the 
Kansas  congressional  delegation  In  Wash- 
ington urging  united  action  to  block  the 
plan. 

He  said  he  has  made  an  intensive,  six- 
month  study  of  the  Idea  of  using  salt  mines 
as  a  repository  for  atomic  waste.  He  said 
atomic  garbage  attains  the  heat  of  1800  de- 
grees and  will  be  a  danger  of  f>ollutlon  to  the 
air  above  and  the  water  below  for  half  a 
million  years. 

In  his  letter.  Skubltz  says: 

"Atomic  wastes  produce  high  levels  of  heat, 
dangerous  levels  of  radiation  and  the  poten- 
tial for  a  kind  of  horrible  air,  ground  and 
water  pollution  that  is  beyond  the  present 
ability  of  mankind  to  control. 

"Since  we  are  dealing  here  with  wastes  that 
will  remain  dangerous  for  a  half  million 
years,  who  can  be  svire  that  underground 
water  sources  In  adjacent  Kansas,  Indeed  In 
the  entire  midwest  lower  river  basins,  will 
not  eventually  become  radiation-con- 
taminated? 

Certainly,  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey 
suggests  this  possibility." 

[From  the  lola  (Kans.)  Register, 

Feb.  17,  1971] 
Not  at  Ltons,  Nor  Antwhkbk 

Yesterday  Rep.  Joe  Skubltz  was  quoted  at 
length  in  opposition  to  using  the  salt  mine 
caverns  around  Lyons  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  atomic  waste. 

His  arguments  are  Impressive.  The  waste 
involved  has  a  deadly  "life"  of  500,000  years. 
It  would  be  dangeroios  to  any  living  thing  for 
that  period  of  time  if  not  shielded. 

Skubltz  also  stressed  the  obvious  hazard 
Involved  In  moving  the  material  from  the 
atomic  energy  plEints  on  the  East  Coast  to 
Kansas  by  rail  to  the  proposed  Lyons  dump. 
Why  take  this  risk? 

The  Fifth  District  Congressman  stopped 
his  arguments  short.  Until  scientists  find  a 
way  to  deactivate  such  waste — If  deactivation 
is  within  the  realm  of  poesibiUty — can  we 
justify  producing  It  at  all? 

How  can  we  guarantee  to  ourselves  and  to 
generations  yet  unborn  that  any  method  of 
storage  can  be  devised  which  would  remain 
secure  over  half  a  million  years? 

Who  is  to  say  that  earthquakes,  volcanic 
eruptions  or  other  natural  massive  shifts  of 
land  and  water  would  not  release  deadly 
radioactivity  wherever  such  wastes  were 
stored? 

The  congressman's  research  should  not 
only  persuade  Kansans  to  decline  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  the  nation's  atomic  dtunp 
ground  but  also  provoke  new  studies  on  a 
wider  question:  Does  this  generation  have 
any  right  to  produce  atomic  wastes  which 
pose  a  threat  to  the  next  17,000  generations? 

The  answer  to  the  question  must  be  a 
quick  negative.  It's  time  to  re-evaluate  the 
atomic  waste  question,  using  the  future 
safety  of  the  race,  not  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic needs  of  a  few,  as  the  yardstick. 

(From  the  Tola   (Kans.)    Register,  Feb.  23, 

1971] 

Wk'rx  PRODUcnfo  Tncx  Bombs 

Speaking  of  the  proposal  to  dump  radio- 
active waste  in  the  saltbeds  near  Lyona,  the 
Wichita  Eagle  said  Sunday: 

"It  would  only  hinder  the  search  for  an- 
swers If  every  Kansan  got  as  hysterical  as  Rep. 
Joe  Skubltz,  who  represents  Southeast 
Kansas,  not  the  central  area  In  which  Lyons 
Is  located. 


"Skubltz  has  demanded  that  the  governor, 
without  further  question,  oppose  the  instal- 
lation as  making  'Kansas  an  atomic  garbage 
dump.'  That's  catchy,  but  quotable  phrases 
arent  what  Is  needed  to  decide  this  serious 
matter. 

"What  Is  needed  is  a  full  set  of  answers 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  And 
they  should  be  made  public  as  soon  as  the 
state  receives  them." 

Joe  Skubltz  made  his  argument  against 
storing  atomic  waste  In  Kansas  after  spend- 
ing nine  months  trying  to  get  the  AEC  to 
give  him  assurances  that  the  proposal  was 
absolutely  safe. 

This  hardly  qualifies  as  an  "hysterical" 
decision. 

The  State  Geological  Survey  report  on  the 
AEC  plan  is  negative.  Otir  resident  experts  be- 
lieve some  radlocatlvity  could  pollute  under- 
ground  water  which  would  then  flow  to  the 
surface  and  be  dangerous. 

AEC  representatives  could  not  persuade 
either  the  Kansas  geologists  or  Rep.  Skubltz 
such  catastrophes  were  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility. 

Scientists  tell  us  the  wastes  which  would 
be  stored  would  be  lethal  for  the  next  half 
million  years. 

It  Is  utterly  Incredible  that  any  sane  In- 
dividual would  undertake  to  guarantee  that 
nothing  could  happen  within  500,000  years 
that  might  not  release  this  deadly  substance 
from  its  storehouse. 

If  the  material  can  be  put  underground 
by  man,  then  other  men  20  generations  from 
now — a  mere  600  years — could  dig  into  it 
searching  for  minerals  or  building  an  under- 
ground city  against  some  imknown  threat 
and  die,  victims  to  our  callousness. 

Is  Lyons  and  that  area  forever  safe  against 
earthquakes  or  volcanos?  How  can  anyone  be 
certain?  And  isn't  certainty  required  when 
we  are  talking  about  a  length  of  time  many 
times  greater  than  the  total  span  of  civiliza- 
tion to  date? 

Our  responsibility  for  the  atomic  wastes  we 
are  generating  lasts  as  long  as  the  material 
is  deadly,  not  Just  for  the  future  we  can  fore- 
see. It  would  seem  very  much  to  the  pwlnt  to 
start  a  crash  program  on  wajrs  to  defuse  these 
bombs  before  we  bury  them. 

At  the  very  least.  It  would  only  seem  pru- 
dent to  insist  that  no  wastes  be  produced 
which  would  renuiln  lethal  longer  than  the 
generation  which  produces  them  can  be  cer- 
tain that  their  location  and  the  nature  of 
the  threat  they  pose  would  remain  known. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  such  in- 
formation can  be  preserved  for  more  than  a 
very  few  generations. 

Far  from  being  hysterical,  Joe  Skubltz  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  few  in  a  position  of 
responsibility  in  Kansas  who  Is  looking  at 
this  question  clearly.  He  should  be  congratu- 
lated, not  put  down,  for  spealclng  to  the 
issue. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  (Kans.)  Star, 

Feb.  21,  1971] 
Docking  Hxdges  on  Salt  IiiiNX  Plan 

ToPXKA. — Gov.  Robert  Docking  said  yester- 
day that  if  there  are  any  questions  that  the 
proposed  radioactive  disposal  site  near  Lyons, 
Kas.,  poses  any  potential  danger  to  the  lives, 
health  and  safety  of  Kansas  citizens,  or  to 
future  generations  of  Kansans,  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  use  all  the  powers  of  the  g^vern- 
norshlp  to  halt  the  project. 

Docking's  comments  were  In  a  letter  to 
Rep.  Joe  Skubltz  (R-Kas.)  who  had  told  the 
governor  he  believes  the  state  should  oppose 
the  athorlzatlon  of  money  for  the  Lyons  re- 
pository. 

"I  have  not  come  lightly  to  this  decision 
to  oppose,"  acubltz  told  Docking.  "It  Is  the 
end  result  of  more  than  nine  months  of 
combing  of  available  facts." 

Skubltz  said  bis  probe  Into  the  Atomic 
Energy  commission  plan  to  store  the  coun- 
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try's  nuclear  waste  materials  In  the  aban- 
doned salt  mines  at  Lyons  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "...  a  part  of  Kansas  is  pro- 
posed as  a  dump  for  the  most  dangerous  gar- 
bage In  the  knowledge  of  mankind  ..." 
and  that  ".  .  .  the  AEC  Is  itself  far  from 
certain  of  the  safety  of  Its  proposed  proce- 
dures for  burying  this  atomic  garbage." 

Docking  said  interim  reports  from  the 
State  Oeologlcal  Survey  raise  serious  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  heat  problems,  water 
circulation,  radiation-damage  effects,  subsi- 
dence and  shear  of  rocks  over  the  site,  re- 
trieval of  radioactive  wastes  and  transporta- 
tion. 

"The  State  Geological  Survey  regards  these 
problems  as  extremely  critical  to  the  safe 
storage  of  radioactive  wastes  at  the  Lyons 
Bite  and  expresses  concern  that  the  staff  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  commission  has  demon- 
strated remarkably  little  Interest  In  these 
problems,"  Docking  said.  "AEC  and  Oak  Ridge 
staff  members  attribute  failure  to  undertake 
appropriate  studies  to  a  lack  of  funds. 

"It  will  be  outrsLgeously  inoongruovis  the 
Atomic  Energy  oonamlssion  has  no  funds  to 
support  studies  costing  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  year  which  will  provide 
answers  we  seek,  but  Is  requesting  an  author- 
ization of  25  million  dollars  for  conversion  of 
the  Lyons  site  Into  a  permanent  repository. 
I  am  convinced  that  all  the  recommended 
studies  are  feasible,  possible  and  can  be  com- 
pleted before  mld-1974." 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City    (Kans.)    Star, 
Feb.  21,   1071] 
Kansas  Dnsiotrs  on  AEC  Wastes 

Washington. — What  once  looked  like  an 
easy  way  to  get  rid  of  the  nation's  growing 
stockpile  of  deadly  radioactive  wastes — dump 
them  in  the  Kansas  salt  beds — is  rapidly 
turning  into  another  environmental  night- 
mare. 

Scientists  are  tearing  apart  the  Atomic 
Energy  commission's  bland  assurances  that 
burial  In  the  salt  mines  of  Ksuasas  will  be 
ocmpletely  "safe." 

They've  discovered,  for  one  thing,  the  AEC 
doesnt  have  the  vaguest  Idea  of  how  the 
wastes,  which  will  give  off  1,800-degree  heat 
u  well  as  Intense  radiation,  will  react  with 
the  salt.  No  one  has  determined  If  they  could 
end  up  polluting  water  and  air  by  melting  or 
cracking  through  the  salt. 

Nor  has  much  study  gone  into  other  long- 
term  effects  of  dumping  tons  of  radioactivity 
Into  one  place — material  that  by  most  esti- 
mates would  remain  dangerously  "hot"  for 
800,000  years. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  Kansans,  the  AEW's 
l»ck  of  research  smells  of  one  thing:  Ex- 
pediency. 

•TTie  ABC  is  In  a  bind,"  says  an  aide  to 
B«p.  Joe  Skubltz  (R-Kans.),  an  opj>onent  of 
the  dumping  plan.  "They  are  holding  this 
ixlioactlve  waste  in  liquid  form  in  tempo- 
nry  vats  and  the  vats  will  soon  wear  out. 
They^e  got  to  get  rid  of  it  and  the  salt  mine 
In  Kansas  is  the  only  place  they've  studied. 

SkuWtz,  who  is  trying  to  kill  the  26-mU- 
lloo-dollar  project  by  stopping  a  3.5-mlllion- 
dollar  down  payment  appropriation,  points 
oat  that  vast  underground  salt  beds  exist  all 
through  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Tork — states  where  many  of  the  existing 
»  proposed  nuclear  power  plants  which  gen- 
"»te  the  waste  are  situated. 

tt  those  beds  were  used,  he  says,  the  dan- 
I*  of  hauling  the  hot  cargo  all  the  way  to 
pnaas  could  be  avoided— that  U.  If  such 
w«»l  Is  really  safe.  The  AEC  has  Indicated 
»  Skubltz  it  is  skittish  about  dumping  the 
y^  near  Detroit  with  its  large  population 
incMeof  an  accident. 

Htow  then  could  It  be  safe  for  Kansas?  The 
™w«r  seems  to  be  the  proposed  national 
Tjosltory"— as  the  AEC  prefers  to  call  the 
""■Bp— would  be  near  a  small  town,  Lyons. 


Kans.,  with  a  population  of  fewer  than  6,000 
that  could  be  easily  evacuated. 

What  really  bothers  Skubltz  Is  that  most 
of  the  wastes  would  come  from  privately 
owned  reactors.  The  AEC.  he  says,  will  be  sub- 
sidizing their  disposal  at  the  expense  of  Kan- 
sas, which  doesn't  have  a  single  nuclear 
power  plant. 

"The  federal  government  does  not  sub- 
sidize waste  product  handling  for  private 
non-nuclear  power?" 

The  lawmaker  also  Is  wary  of  wastes 
getting  loose  In  a  railroad  accident,  noting 
the  town  of  Malvern,  Kans.,  was  nearly  wiped 
out  In  a  non-nuclear  rail  plleup  last  year. 

The  AEC  proposes  to  transport  the  wastes, 
after  removing  the  liquid.  In  steel  cylinders 
Imbedded  in  100-ton  ceramic  blocks  to  pre- 
vent radiation  exposure  to  the  public.  Each 
block  would  contain  some  lO-billlon  rads  of 
radioactivity — enough  to  kill  everyone  in  the 
nation  If  dispersed  In  the  air. 

The  cylinders  are  to  be  lowered  1,000  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  Lyons  mine  and 
dropped  by  remote  control  In  holes  bored 
In  the  salt. 

Scientists  of  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey 
say  the  ABC  expects  the  1,800-degree  heat  to 
melt  away  the  cylinder  casings  in  about  six 
months  so  the  wastes  will  begin  working 
directly  on  the  salt. 

At  present,  they  say  there  is  no  informa- 
tion as  to  what  will  happen  next.  But  there 
are  fears  the  cylinders  could  melt  right 
through  the  salt  or  the  waste  could  react 
with  minute  amounts  of  water  In  the  salt 
and  cause  an  explosion  that  would  vent 
radioactivity  to  the  surface. 

The  AEC  has  told  the  state's  geologists  the 
heat  over  a  period  of  time  will  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  only  one  degree.  But 
the  Kansas  scientists  dispute  this,  saying  it 
ooiUd  rise  13  degrees  and  change  the  surface 
environment  considerably.  Again,  no  one  Is 
certain. 

Opposition  to  underground  burial  of  nu- 
clear wastes  already  has  stymied  the  ABC  in 
Idaho  and  Washington.  The  suspicion  here 
is  that  If  Kansas  also  defeats  the  plan,  no 
state  will  ever  buy  it  and  the  AEC  will  have 
to  go  elsewhere. 

This  would  speU  big  trouble  for  the  strug- 
gling nuclear  power  Industry,  which  already 
has  had  many  plants  held  up  because  they 
would  Inflict  other  types  of  environmental 
damage.  Without  waste  disposal  they  can't 
operate. 

Meantime,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  AEC's 
temporary  storage  vats  containing  80  million 
gallons  of  radioactive  "soup."  They  are  de- 
teriorating every  day. 

(From  the  Paraozu   (Kans.)    Sun,  Feb    18 
1971) 

Wastcs  in  Kansas  Salt  Mine:  SKtrarrz 

Fights  an  Atomic  Niohtmahx 

(By  William  E.  Howard) 

Washington.— What  once  looked  like  an 
easy  way  to  get  rid  of  the  nation's  grovmig 
sea  of  deadly  radioactive  wastes — dump  them 
in  Kansas*  salt  beds — Is  rapidly  turning  Into 
another  environmental  nightmare. 

Scientists  are  tearing  apart  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  bland  assurances  that 
burial  in  the  state's  salt  vaults  will  be  com- 
pletely "safe." 

They've  discovered,  for  one  thing,  the  AEC 
doesnt  have  the  vaguest  Idea  of  how  the 
wastes,  which  will  give  off  1.800-degree  heat 
as  well  as  intense  radiation,  will  react  with 
the  salt.  NO  one  has  determined  if  they  could 
end  up  polluting  water  and  air  by  melting 
or  cracking  through  the  salt  or  triggering 
an  explosion. 

Nor  has  much  study  gone  into  other  long- 
term  effects  of  dumping  tons  of  radioactivity 
into  one  place — material  that  by  most  esti- 
mates would  remain  dangerously  "hot"  for 
the  next  600.000  years. 


In  the  oplnloD  of  some  Kansans  the  AEC's 
lack  of  research  smells  of  one  thing:  ex- 
pediency. 

"The  AEC  Is  In  a  bind,"  says  an  aide  to 
Rep.  Joe  Skubltz  R-Kan.,  an  opponent  to 
the  dumping  plan.  "They  are  holding  this 
radioactive  waste  in  liquid  form  in  temporary 
vats  and  the  vats  will  soon  wear  out.  They've 
got  to  get  rid  of  It  and  the  salt  mine  In 
Kan/tas  Is  the  only  place  they've  studied." 

Skubltz,  who  is  trying  to  kill  the  $26  mil- 
lion project  by  stopping  a  $3.5  million  down 
payment  appropriation,  points  out  that  vast 
underground  salt  beds  exist  all  through 
Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York — states  where  many  of  the  existing  or 
proposed  nuclear  power  plants  which  gen- 
erate the  waste  are  situated. 

If  those  beds  were  used,  he  says,  the  dan- 
ger of  hauling  the  hot  cargo  all  the  way  to 
Kansas  could  be  avoided — that  is,  if  such 
burial  Is  really  safe.  The  AEC  has  indlcatel 
to  Skubltz  It  Is  skittish  about  dumping  the 
waste  near  Detroit  with  Its  large  population 
in  case  of  an  accident. 

How  then  could  it  be  safe  for  Kansas?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  the  proposed  national 
"repository" — as  the  AEC  prefers  to  call  the 
dimip — would  b9  near  a  small  town,  Lyons, 
Kan.,  with  a  population  of  less  than  3.000 
that  could  be  easily  evacxiated. 

What  really  bothers  Skubltz  is  that  most 
of  the  wastes  would  oome  from  privately 
owned  power  reactors.  The  AEC,  he  says,  will 
be  subsidizing  their  disposal  at  the  expense 
of  Kansas  which  doesnt  have  a  single  nu- 
clear power  plant  today. 

"The  federal  government  does  not  subsi- 
dize waste  product  handling  for  private  non- 
nuclear  plants.  Why  then  should  It  do  so 
for  private  nuclear  power?" 

The  lawmaker  also  is  wary  of  wastes 
getting  loose  in  a  railroad  accident,  noting 
the  town  of  Melvem.  Kan.,  was  nearly  wiped 
out  In  a  non-nuclear  railroad  plleup  last 
year. 

The  AEC  proposes  to  transport  the  wastes, 
after  removing  the  liquid,  in  steel  cyUnders 
Imbedded  In  100-ton  ceramic  blocks  to  pre- 
vent radiation  exposure  to  the  public.  Each 
block  would  contain  some  lO-bllllon  rads  of 
radioactivity— enough  to  kill  everyone  in  the 
nation  if  dispersed  In  the  air. 

The  cylinders  are  to  be  lowered  1.000  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  Lyons  mine  and 
dropped  by  remote  control  in  holes  bored  In 
the  salt. 

Scientists  of  the  Kansas  Geological  Survey 
says  the  AEC  expects  the  1800-degree  heat 
to  melt  away  the  cylinder  casings  In  about 
six  months  so  the  wastes  will  begin  working 
directly  on  the  salt. 

At  present,  they  say  there  is  no  informa- 
tion as  to  what  will  happen  next.  But  there 
are  fears  the  cylinders  could  melt  right 
through  the  salt  or  the  waste  could  react 
with  minute  amounts  of  water  In  the  salt 
and  cause  an  explosion  that  would  vent 
radioactivity  to  the  surface. 

The  AEC  has  told  the  state's  geologists  the 
heat  over  a  period  of  time  will  raise  the  tem- 
peratiire  of  the  surface  only  one  degree.  But 
the  Kansas  scientists  dispute  this,  saying  it 
could  rise  13  degrees  and  change  the  surface 
environment  considerably.  Again,  no  one  Is 
certain. 

Opposition  to  underground  btirial  of  nu- 
clear wastes  already  has  stymied  the  AEC 
in  Idaho  and  Washington.  The  stisplclon 
here  Is  that  If  Kansas  also  defeats  the  plan, 
no  state  will  ever  buy  it  and  the  AEC  will 
have  to  go  elsewhere. 

This  would  ^>eU  big  trouble  tat  the 
struggling  nuclear  power  industry,  which  al- 
ready has  had  many  plants  held  up  because 
they  would  inlUot  other  types  of  environ- 
ment damage.  Without  waste  diQ>oaal  they 
cant  operat*. 
Meantime,  there  Is  the  matter  at  the  ABOli 
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temporary  storage  vata  containing  some  80 
million  gallons  of  radioactive  "soup."  They 
are  daterloratlng  a  little  more  every  day. 

[From  the  loU  (Kana.)   Register, 

Feb.  10,  1971] 

SKTJBrra  Abottxs  Against  Dispo6ai,  or  Axomo 

Wastxs  in  Kansas 

Opposition  to  d\in4>lng  atomic  wastes  in 

the  saltbedfl  arovmd  Lyons  was  voiced  late 

last  week  by  Rep.  Joe  Skubltz  In  a  lengthy 

letter  addressed  to  Oov.  Robert  Docking. 

Copies  of  the  letter  were  mailed  to  the 
other  congressmen  and  the  senators  repre- 
senting the  state  In  Washington,  as  weU  as 
to  the  press. 

Urging  Oovemor  Docking  to  oppose  the 
plan,  Representative  Skubltz  said: 

"...  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pro- 
poses to  ship  Into  Kansas  80  million  gallons 
of  radioactive  'soup.'  This  Is  a  waste  product 
from  privately  owned  nuclear  power  plants. 
For  transport  and  burial  purposes,  the  waste 
Is  converted  Into  solid  blocks.  These  blocks 
are  1300  degrees  In  temperatiire  and  will  re- 
main hot  for  hundreds  of  years. 

"When  K^""**  was  first  suggested  as  the 
national  dump  for  atomic  wastes  the  State's 
Oeologlcal  Survey  and  I  promptly  asked  that 
the  ABC  Initiate  extensive  studies  on  geologic 
stability.  I  asked  that  transportation  risks 
be  carefuUy  analyzed.  I  asked  for  a  stirvey 
of  alternate  sites  In  more  remote  areas  of 
the  globe,  not  Just  In  the  United  States. 

"If  the  AEC  studies  and  Investigations  and 
surreys  have  been  made,  they  have,  like  so 
many  other  Atomic  Energy  Commission  af- 
fairs, been  kept  a  deep,  dark  secret. 

"m  my  view  this  Is  not  a  decision  to  be 
made  iinllaterally  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission;  It  la  a  decision  that  directly 
affects  Kansas  residents  and  they  have  the 
right  to  know  the  facts,  express  their  views, 
EUid  Indeed  make  the  ultimate  decision.  Kan- 
sas has  rights  which  even  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  respect. 

"To  this  day,  so  far  as  I  can  determine, 
no  plans  for  retrieving  the  dangerous  wastes 
In  case  of  emergency  have  been  developed 
even  though  the  Commission  chairman  ad- 
mits removal  may  be  necessary.  ShoxUd  Kan- 
sas accept  AEC's  'generous'  offer  and  Con- 
gress authorize  $25  million  based  on  this 
kind  of  research  and  facts? 

"The  State  of  Kansas  has  the  right,  even 
the  duty  to  evaluate,  monitor  and  Insist 
upon  a  higher  set  of  standards  than  those 
presently  relied  on  by  the  AEC. 

"Most  misleading  of  all  is  the  suggestion 
that  If  Kansas  agrees  to  become  the  na- 
tion's atomic  dump  by  permitting  the  con- 
struction of  a  tax-exempt  federal  facility,  it 
will  be  doing  the  nation  a  'vital'  service. 
The  fact  Is  that  Kansas  would  be  perform- 
ing a  'vital'  service  only  for  the  privately 
owned  nuclear  power  companies  of  the  east- 
em  seaboard.  Nearly  all  of  the  wastes  of 
future  years  will  come  directly  from  the 
nuclear  power  plants  of  such  companies  as 
Consolidated  Bdlaon  of  New  York,  Detroit 
Edison  In  Michigan,  and  Commonwealth 
Edison  of  nilnolB.  There  are  no  nuclettf 
power  plants  In  Kansas  today. 

"Atomic  wastes  produce  high  levels  of 
beat,  dangerous  levels  of  radiation  and  the 
potential  for  a  kind  of  horrible  air,  ground 
and  watw  pollution  that  is  beyond  the 
present  ability  of  mankind  to  control.  Since 
we  are  dealing  with  wastes  that  will  remain 
dangerous  for  a  half  million  years,  who  can 
be  sure  that  underground  water  sources  in 
adjacent  Kansas,  Indeed  In  the  entire  mid- 
west lower  river  basins  will  not  eventually 
become  radiation  contaminated.  Certainly  the 
Kansas  Geological  Survey  suggests  this  pos- 
sibility. The  AEC  believes — remember  it  can- 
not be  certain — that  the  heat  of  the  wastes 
will  melt  the  salt  and  eventually  provide  a 
seal  that  tlM  radiation  will  not  penetrate. 


"It  occurs  to  me,  as  it  must  to  you.  Gov- 
ernor, that  U  the  AEC  U  so  certain  of  its 
physics  and  chemistry  theories,  why  are  not 
other,  larger  and  far  more  convenient  salt 
beds  In  the  United  States  proposed  as  atomic 
dumping  grounds?  Indeed,  why  dump  in  the 
United  States  at  all?  Surely  there  exists 
places  more  remote  and  much  safer  for  man- 
kind than  in  the  center  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  country  in  the  world.  Until 
all  of  us,  including  the  experts  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  know  more  and  are  sure 
of  their  facts,  I  suggest  that  this  is  a  safer 
course  to  follow." 

COMQKBSS  or  THX  UNITED  STATXS, 

HoxrsE  or  Rxfrxsxntativks, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  12,  1971. 
Hon,  ROBXKT  B.  DocKDJO, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
State  House, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Deab  GovBiNOB  DocKiNo:  You  are  aware, 
I  am  sure,  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  requested  from  Congress  an  initial 
authorization  of  «3.S  million  this  year  and 
$25  million  overall  to  convert  the  area 
around  Lyons  to  a  permanent  repository  for 
atomic  wastes  of  the  entire  United  States. 
This  request  will  be  considered  shortly  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  State  of 
Kansas  should  oppose  this  authorisation  at 
the  hearing.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  la  to 
soUcit  your  support,  the  support  of  the  cog- 
nizant State  offlclalB,  and  the  Legislature  to 
Join  In  registering  our  opposition  to  making 
Kansas  an  atomic  garbage  dump. 

In  taking  this  position,  I  owe  you,  as  Oov- 
ernor,  the  Members  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  my  colleagues  In  the  House  and  Senate 
of  the  United  States  Congress  an  explana- 
tion. I  have  not  come  lightly  to  this  decision 
to  oppose.  It  is  the  end  result  of  more  than 
nine  months  of  combing  available  facts.  In- 
deed, it  is  this  very  paucity  and  imsureness 
of  facts  by  those  who  are  sclentlflcally  best 
Informed  that  has  in  large  measure  com- 
pelled this  proposal  to  yotL 

Moreover,  while  I  have  a  responsibility  as 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Kansas  to  deal 
with  Federal  actions  that  affect  and  concern 
our  State,  it  must  also  be  understood  that 
the  Governor  and  the  legislature  of  a  State 
have  an  equally  Important  role  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  Federal  Government  can- 
not compel  a  sovereign  State  to  do  Itself  and 
Its  citizens  possible  irreparable  Injury  if  its 
officials  refuse  to  be  stampeded  and  bow  to 
Federal  pressure.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
ask  for  careful  consideration  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  by  you  of  the  problem  and  hope- 
fully your  subsequent  support  In  opposition. 

Let  it  be  understood  beyond  any  question 
that  the  issue  is  not  the  erection  and  oper- 
ation of  nuclear  power  plants.  No  one.  cer- 
tainly not  I.  is  c^>posed  to  the  Installation 
of  nuclear  power  plants,  whether  In  Kansas 
or  in  any  other  State,  so  long  as  safety  and 
environmental  factors  are  considered.  Seven- 
teen such  plants  are  now  operating  In  the 
United  States  and  undoubtedly  over  the  next 
quarter  century  or  less  there  may  be  plants 
In  every  State.  What  I  oppose  and  what  I  be- 
lieve we  must  all  oppose  Is  making  Kansas 
the  dumping  ground  for  the  deadly  atomic 
wastes  of  these  plants. 

With  this  firmly  in  mind,  let  us  look  at 
some  facts  and  ask  ourselves  some  questions. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  proposes 
to  ship  Into  Kansas  eighty  million  gallons 
of  dangerously  radlotictlve  "soup."  This  is  a 
waste  product  from  privately  owned  nuclear 
power  plants.  For  transport  and  burial  pur- 
poees,  the  "soiip"  must  be  converted  into 
solid  blocks.  These  blocks  are  hot  inside — 
1800  degrees  hot  I  And  they  will  remain  hot 
for  hundreds  of  years  I  While  the  outside  of 
the  block  at  time  of  burial  is  held  at  400 


degrees,  corrosion  and  deterioration  of  the 
container  will  take  place  In  a  few  yeara.  Aa 
additional  minimum  of  three  and  one  half 
million  gallons  will  be  accumulating  each 
year  over  the  next  ten  years  from  privately 
owned  power  plants  now  operating  and  to 
be  operating  all  over  this  country. 

When  Kansas  was  first  suggested  as  the 
national  dump  for  atomic  wastes  the  State's 
Geological  Survey  (I  presiune  at  your  di- 
rection) and  I  promptly  asked  that  the  ASO 
initiate  extensive  studies  on  geologic  stabil- 
ity. I  asked  that  transportation  risks  be 
carefully  analyzed.  I  asked  for  a  survey  of 
alternate  sites  In  more  remote  areas  of  the 
globe,  not  Just  In  the  United  States.  I  asked 
that  these  studies  be  undertaken  by  the  AEC 
and  considered  before  definite  planning  went 
forward  at  the  Lyons  site.  Incidentally,  some 
of  the  geologlo>l  observations  by  the  Kansas 
Oeologlcal  Survey  raise  Important  questions 
for  all  of  us. 

If  the  AEC  studies  and  investigations  and 
surveys  have  been  made,  they  have,  like  so 
many  other  Atomic  Energy  Commission  af- 
fairs, been  kept  a  deep,  dark  secret.  We 
faced  a  fait  accompli  when  the  Commission's 
demand  to  the  Budget  Bureau  for  authority 
to  buy  2,000  acres  and  to  make  preliminary 
plana  for  the  Lyons  atomic  dump  surfaced 
in  Congress. 

In  my  view  this  is  not  a  decision  to  be 
made  unilaterally  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlEslon;  It  Is  a  decision  that  directly  affects 
Kansas  residents  and  they  have  the  right  to 
know  the  facts,  express  their  views,  and  in- 
deed make  the  ultimate  decision.  Kansas  has 
rights  which  even  the  Federal  Government 
must  respect. 

The  Wichita  Eagle,  in  a  perceptive  bit  of 
Journalism  on  January  81,  asked  AEC  Chair- 
man Glenn  Seaborg  some  Important  ques- 
tions dealing  with  the  safety  of  the  atomic 
waste  burial  propoaal.  To  an  Eagle  Inquiry 
on  safety,  for  example.  Dr.  Seaborg  said,  "re- 
trieval of  radioactive  waste  if  absolutely  nec- 
essary" would  be  possible  but  concepts  for 
such  retrieval  procedures  have  yet  to  be  ex- 
amined. Dr.  Seaborg  thxis  not  only  honestly 
admits  the  Inherent  danger  of  the  burial 
plan,  but  his  answer  discloses  the  lack  of 
thorough  planning  and  research  by  the  AEC 
before  choosing  Kansas  as  its  atomic  gar- 
bage dump. 

To  this  day,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  no 
plans  for  retrieving  the  dangerous  wastes  in 
case  of  emergency  have  been  developed  even 
though  the  Commission  Chairman  admits 
removal  may  be  necessary.  Should  Kansas 
accept  AEC's  "generous"  offer  and  Con- 
gress authorize  $25  million  based  on  this  kind 
of  research  and  facts? 

Dr.  Seaborg  insUted  to  the  Wichita  Eagle 
in  another  answer  that  the  Lyons  site  will 
not  be  a  national  "dumptag  ground  "  because, 
he  said,  the  wastes  wlU  be  "carefully  pack- 
aged, and  will  be  emplaced  in  the  repository 
In  a  very  precise  manner,  carefully  recorded 
and  surveyed."  But  wastes  are  wastes  whether 
they  are  garbcige  In  plastic  bags  or  1800  de- 
gree radloacUve  blocks  In  stainless  steel 
containers  carefully  packaged  or  not.  And 
the  danger  of  pollution  to  the  air  above  and 
the  water  below  will  continue  to  exist  for  a 
half  million  years,  the  period  Dr.  Seaborg 
says  the  waste  will  remain  dangerously  ra- 
dioactive for  all  Uvlng  things. 

What  are  the  economic  benefits  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  promises  us? 
During  the  construction  phase  Jobs  for  per- 
haps 200  persons  will  be  provided.  Thereafter, 
Dr.  Seaborg  suggests  the  surface  "could  be 
considered  for  such  a  beneficial  uae  as  a  site 
for  an  industrial  park."  Why  the  area  will  be 
more  attractive  to  industry  with  the  wastes 
below  than  it  is  now  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Is  it  perhaps  because  the  surface  area 
will  be  warmer  due  to  the  tremendous  heat 
underneath?  We  should  ask  ovu'selvee  why 
the  Kansas  salt  beds  were  chosen  for  this 
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qnestlonable  honor  instead   of  other,  more 
convenient  and  larger  salt  beds? 

Even  the  most  casual  study  of  the  facts 
gbows  that  Dr.  Seaborg  has  again  hedged  on 
otber  questions  raised  by  the  Eagle.  Nuclear 
mste  disposal  directly  Involves  transporta- 
tion safety,  a  danger  that  could  be  substan- 
tially lessened  by  locating  the  disposal  dump 
in  the  Immense  salt  deposits  of  the  Sallna 
Basin  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Kew  York.  This  vast  salt  Basin  lies  almost 
directly  under  and  adjacent  to  the  large  nild- 
westem  and  eastern  nuclear  power  plants 
that  will  be  the  principal  source  of  future 
nates.  The  Lyons  site,  on  the  contrary,  will 
require  transportation  by  rail  over  long  dis- 
tances. In  some  cases  across  half  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  This  will  subject  large 
parts  of  the  population  of  this  country  to  the 
risks  of  derailment,  collisions,  and  similar 
accidents. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  derailment  as 
tragic  as  the  Melvern,  Kansas,  accident  of  last 
Pall  that  would  Involve  a  train  load,  or  even 
a  single  box  car.  carrying  1800  degree  radioac- 
tive blocks,  material  that  will  remain  radio- 
actively  fatal  for  thousands  of  years.  What 
would  happen  to  Melvern,  to  the  entire  state 
of  Kansas,  Indeed  to  a  large  part  of  the  Mid- 
west If  such  an  accident  should  befall? 

Dr.  Seaborg  promises  that  the  AEC  "will  be 
working  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  a  rail 
accident;  we  will."  he  says,  "maintain  our 
high  standards  of  containment  should  an 
accident  occur."  Thus  Dr.  Seaborg  agrees  that 
accidents  are  likely.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  transportation  accidents  and  accidents 
at  the  dump  site  will  occur.  Moreover,  many 
AEC  standards  have  been  sharply  criticized 
by  atomic  scientists  who  have  studied  such 
disasters  as  the  loss  of  the  submarine 
Thruher  and  the  Rocky  Flats  atomic  plant 
llie. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  the  right,  even 
the  duty,  to  evaluate,  monitor,  and  insist 
upon  a  higher  set  of  standards  than  those 
presently  relied  on  by  the  ABC. 

Most  misleading  of  all  is  the  suggestion 
that  if  Kansas  agrees  to  become  the  nation's 
atomic  dump  by  permitting  the  construction 
of  a  tax-exempt  Federal  facility,  it  will  be 
doing  the  nation  a  "vital"  service.  The  fact  is 
that  Kansas  would  be  performing  a  "vital" 
•ervlce  only  for  the  privately  owned  nuclear 
power  companies  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Nearly  all  of  the  wastes  of  future  years  will 
come  directly  from  the  nuclear  power  plants 
of  auch  companies  as  Consolidated  Edison  of 
New  York,  Detroit  Edison  In  Michigan,  and 
Commonwealth  Edison  of  Illinois.  There  are 
no  nuclear  power  plants  in  Kansas  today. 

On  the  contrary,  Kansas  has  six  large 
and  sixty-six  smaller  power  plants  all  of 
which  bum  fossil  fuels.  All  use  substantial 
amounts  of  coal,  oil,  and  gas  produced  with- 
in Kansas.  The  great  majority  of  power 
planU  In  this  country  use  fossil  fuels.  The 
licts  are  that  the  use  of  coal,  for  example, 
for  the  production  of  electrical  power  has 
Increased  more  than  two-fold  in  this  coim- 
try  In  the  past  decade  and  continues  to  rise 
at  more  than  7%  annually.  The  coal  re- 
sources of  this  nation  are  immense.  Bsti- 
mstes  are  that  up  to  as  much  as  one  thou- 
•and  yeara  supply  la  currently  available  at 
present  usage  rates.  Fossil  fuels  remain  safe. 
The  principal  drawback  of  one  of  them,  coal, 
has  been  air  pollution,  a  problem  that  is  now 
*«ll  on  the  way  to  being  moderated  and 
perhaps  ultimately  solved. 

But  atomic  wastes  produce  high  levels  of 
heat,  dangerous  levels  of  radiation  and  the 
potential  for  a  kind  of  horrible  air,  ground 

»nd  water  pollution  that  is  beyond  the 
present  ability  of  mankind  to  control.  Since 
w*  are  dealing  here  vrtth  wastes  that  wIU 
remain  dangerous  for  a  half  million  years, 
who  can  be  sure  that  underground  water 
•ouices  in  adjacent  Kansas,  indeed  in  the 
•ntlre  midwest  lower  river  basins  will  not 


eventually  become  radiation  contaminated. 
Certainly  the  Kansas  Oeologlcal  Survey  sug- 
gests this  possibUlty.  The  TEC  believes — re- 
member it  cannot  be  certain — that  the  heat 
of  the  wastes  will  melt  the  salt  and  event- 
ually provide  a  seal  that  the  radiation  will 
not  penetrate. 

It  occurs  to  me.  as  it  must  to  you.  Gov- 
ernor, that  if  the  AEC  is  so  certain  of  its 
physics  and  chemistry  theories,  why  are  not 
other,  larger  and  far  more  convenient  salt 
beds  in  the  United  States  proposed  as  atomic 
dumping  grounds.  Indeed,  why  dump  In  the 
United  States  at  all?  Surely  there  exists 
places  more  remote  and  much  safer  for  man- 
kind than  in  the  center  of  the  richest  and 
most  productive  country  in  the  world.  Until 
all  of  us.  Including  the  experts  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  know  more  and  are 
surer  of  their  facts,  I  suggest  that  this  la  » 
safer  course  to  follow. 

In  summary,  it  behooves  all  of  tis  to  keep 
firmly  in  mind  these  facts : 

1.  The  fact  is  that  however  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  may  plirase  it  semati- 
cally,  a  part  of  Kansas  is  proposed  as  a 
diunp  for  the  most  dangerous  garbage  in  the 
knowledge  of  mankind;  a  dump  is  a  dump 
no  matter  how  the  garb;^e  is  packaged. 

2.  The  fact  \B  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  Itself  far  from  certain  of  the 
safety  of  its  proposed  procedures  for  bury- 
ing this  atomic  garbage. 

3.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Lyons  project  is  not 
basically  for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
Government,  nor  even  in  its  entirety  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  !s  rather  a 
convenience  for  privately  owned  utility  cor- 
porations oi>eratlng  nuclear  power  plants 
who  are  seeking  a  cheap  means  of  disposing 
of  dangerous  wastes  away  from  their  own 
populated  areas.  Such  disposition  is  as  m\ich 
a  cost  of  doing  business  and  a  part  of  the 
final  cost  of  electrical  energy  as  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  smokestack  to  vent  off  the 
burning  coal.  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  subsidize  waste  product  handling  for 
private  non-nuclear  power  plants.  Why  then 
shovUd  it  subsidize  the  cost  of  handling 
atomic  waste  products  for  other  private 
power  plants  who  use  nuclear  energy? 

4.  The  fact  Is  that  the  atomic  dump  will 
be  of  no  economic  advantage  to  Kansas  and 
Kansas  people.  The  ABC  predicts  that  peak 
employment  some  twenty  years  later  may 
reach  200  persons.  Some  of  these  may  be 
Kansans;  a  number  of  atomic  technicians 
will  supervise  the  bvurlal  of  the  radiation 
material  as  it  rolls  In  from  the  country.  No 
plants,  no  factories,  no  long-time  economic 
benefits  will  fiow.  On  the  contrary  the  very 
presence  of  the  atomic  wastes  may  deter  and 
frighten  off  prospective  indiistrlal  plants. 

5.  The  fact  is  that  for  reasons  that  remain 
somewhat  obscure,  the  AEC  doesn't  want  to 
bury  the  wastes  in  other,  larger  salt  beds 
adjacent  to  and  far  more  convenient  to  most 
of  the  existing  nuclear  power  plants.  If  one 
reason  is  AEC  concern  for  the  large  urban 
populations  in  those  areas,  then  I  share  an 
equal  concern  iat  the  more  rural  Kansas 
populations  that  will  be  exposed. 

6.  The  fact  Is  that  some  eighty  million 
gallons  of  hot,  dangerously  radioactive  wastes 
are  now  in  temporary  storage  In  various 
places  adjacent  to  privately  owned  nuclear 
power  plants  and  AEC  operated  nuclear  fa- 
cilities In  Idaho,  Washington,  Georgia  and 
elsewhere.  AEC  is  frantically  seeking  a  per- 
manent burial  site  because  the  containers  are 
deteriorating  rapidly.  AEC  tried  Idaho  and 
that  State's  senators  came  in  with  a  loud 
"no."  For  reasons  not  yet  clear  It  cant  use 
Washington  as  a  permanent  site.  It  settled 
on  nice,  quiet,  clean  Kansas  as  a  likely  place. 
Kansas,  it  is  assumed,  might  buy  the  subtle 
propaganda  that  we  were  really  being  hon- 
ored to  be  chosen. 

7.  The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shows  more  concern  for  Okinawa  than 
it  does  for  Kansas.  Residents  of  tills  far- 


away Pacific  island  which  we  are  at>aiidonlng 
as  a  military  base  protested  the  continued 
storage  on  their  land  of  mustard  gas  left 
over  from  the  Korean  War.  At  great  cost  for 
repackaging,  the  Pentagon  shipped  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  mustard  gas  to  tiny  Johnston 
Island,  a  coral  atoll  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
for  burial  there.  In  my  view,  what  Is  good 
enough  for  Oklnawans  is  good  enough  for 
Kansans. 

I  regret  that  this  letter  is  overly  long  but 
I  felt  it  imperative  that  you,  as  Governor, 
the  Members  of  the  Legislature,  and  my  col- 
leagues have  before  them  this  condensed  re- 
view. My  research  has  convinced  me  that  a 
prudent  consideration  of  the  available  facts 
inevitably  must  lead  to  rational  opposition 
to  a  project  that  would  make  ovtr  State  the 
future  and  permanent  home  of  otir  country's 
atomic  garbage.  I  will  appreciate  your  usual 
courtesy  in  advising  me  of  your  position  and 
the  course  of  action  you  will  follow. 
Sincerely, 

Jos  SKXTsm. 

Ornci  or  tbk  GovxBNOa, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  February  20, 1971. 
Hon.  Jos  SKUBrr.E, 

U.S.  Congressman,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  CONOnrasMAN  Skttbitb:  Your  letter 
expressing  concern  for  the  federal  govMii- 
ment's  proposal  to  establish  a  nuclear  de- 
pository near  Lyons,  Kansas,  has  been  re- 
ceived in  this  office.  I  share  your  concern. 

Your  studies  of  this  Important  problem  is 
Doost  reassuring  for  I  can  be  certain  that  the 
proposals  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
will  now  be  as  carefully  scrutlnlaed  by  the 
Congress  as  they  have  been  by  this  adminis- 
tration. 

In  Kansas  we  have  not  taken  lightly  the 
federal  government's  proposal  to  establish 
a  permanent  repository  for  atomic  wastes  at 
Lyons.  /  repeatedly  have  stated  publicly  that 
no  cUomio  toaste  tplU  be  stored  in  Kansas 
unless  recognized  authorities  can  prove  uHth- 
out  question  the  safety  of  this  proposed 
operation. 

For  nearly  two  years,  many  persons  have 
been  gathering  scientific  data  oonoemlng  the 
proposed  d^x)eltory — as  well  as  reviewing 
proposed  safety  precautions.  Involved  in 
these  planning  and  study  sessions  have  been 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  faculty  and 
staff  of  the  state's  two  largest  uiUverslties, 
the  members  of  the  State  Advisory  Council 
on  Ecology,  the  Kansas  Nuclear  Energy 
Council,  the  Kansas  State  E>epartment  of 
Health,  and  the  State  Geological  Survey  of 
Kansas. 

In  April,  1970,  I  directed  the  Kansas  Oeo- 
loglcal Survey  to  undertake  extensive  inves- 
tigations of  the  Lyons  site.  This  work  is  now 
in  progress  and  is  being  funded,  in  part,  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  Involves 
the  active  participation  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

Interim  reports  from  the  State  Oeologlcal 
Survey  raise  serious  questions  with  respect  to 
heat  problems,  water  circulation,  radiation- 
damage  effects,  subsidence  and  shear  of  rocks 
over  the  site,  retrieval  of  radioactive  wastes 
and  transportation.  The  State  Oeologlcal 
Sxirvey  regards  theee  problems  as  extremely 
critical  to  the  safe  storage  of  radioactive 
wastes  at  the  Lyons  site  and  expresses  con- 
cern that  the  staff  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  demonstrated  remarkably 
little  Interest  in  these  problems.  AEC  and  Oak 
Ridge  staff  members  attribute  failure  to  un- 
dertake appropriate  studies  to  a  lack  of  funds. 

In  view  of  these  problems,  I  have  directed 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Ecology  and  the  Nu- 
clear Energy  Council  of  Kansas  to  scrutinize 
and  review  plans  and  investigations  for  thU 
repository  site.  In  addition,  I  have  requested 
that  the  Kansas  legislature  approve  funds 
for  a  public  symposium  sponsored  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Boology  which  would  be 
a  public  review  of  all  plans  and  studies  by 
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competent  scientists  of  natlon&I  stature.  This 
proposed  symposium  would  be  another  step 
In  Informing  the  people  of  Kansas  of  the 
proposed  depository. 

We  now  are  in  the  process  of  preparing  a 
response  to  an  environmental  statement  on 
the  Lyons  project  prepared  by  the  Atomic 
EUiergy  Conmilsslon.  In  preparing  a  response, 
I  have  sought  the  advice  of  scientists  in  our 
state  agencies  and  academic  institutions.  My 
response  will  be  highly  critical  of  recently 
completed  studies  and  will  reinforce  the 
equally  critical  response  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hollls  M.  Dole,  assistant  secretary  of  tlM 
Interior. 

The  Committee  on  Radioactive  Manage- 
ment of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  recommended  that  additions^  studies  and 
Investigations  be  undertaken  concurrently 
with  planning  and  site  acquisition.  If  these 
studies  and  investigations  reveal  problems  or 
conditions  which  would  Jeopardize  the  safety 
of  the  storage  site,  the  project  should  be  re- 
considered. As  I  repeatedly  have  said:  // 
there  are  any  questions  that  the  proposed 
depository  poses  any  potential  danger  to  the 
lives,  health  and  safety  of  Kansas  citizens, 
or  to  future  generations  of  Kansans,  I  will 
not  hesitate  to  use  all  the  powers  of  the 
governorship  to  halt  the  project. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Ck>ngre88  Is  in  the 
most  strategic  position  to  require  compli- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Radioactive  Management  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  additional 
studies  and  Investlgratloos  when  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  considers  the 
funding  proposals  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Oommlsslon.  Furthermore,  the  Congrys 
should  make  certain  that  the  environmental 
statement  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
receives  extensive  and  careful  review  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  The  Congress  also  can  take  steps 
either  to  make  new  funds  available  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  require  di- 
version of  funds  to  complete  studies  that 
competent  scientists  In  Kansas  regard  as 
essential  before  a  final  decision  on  the  pro- 
posed depository  near  Lyons  Is  reached. 

It  will  be  outrageously  Incongruous  If  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  no  funds  to 
support  studies  costing  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  year  which  will  provide 
the  answers  we  seek,  but  Is  requesting  an 
authorization  of  $25  million  for  conversion 
of  the  Lyons  site  Into  a  permanent  ref>08l- 
tory.  I  am  convinced  that  all  of  the  recom- 
mended studies  are  feasible,  possible  and  can 
be  completed  before  mid- 1974. 

Tou  can  render  Kansas  an  Invaluable  serv- 
ice If  you  will  assume  a  leadership  role  with 
other  members  of  the  Kansas  congressional 
delegation  and  ( 1 )  urge  strongly  that  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  funds  be  made  available 
for  the  required  studies  In  Kansas;  (2)  place 
constraints  upon  any  development  funding 
so  that  the  project  will  be  abandoned  if 
studies  and  investigations  reveal  any  poten- 
tial danger  to  the  lives,  health  and  safety  of 
Kansas  citizens;  and  (3)  make  certain  that 
the  Environmental  Statement  is  scrutinized 
most  carefully  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

I  hope  you  will  Join  me  In  demanding  that 
the  utmost  caution  be  used  in  oonalderlng 
the  proposed  depository  site  in  Kansas,  and 
the  most  complete  Information  concerning 
the  project  is  made  available. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Tours  sincerely, 

RoBXST  Docking, 
Oovemor  of  Kansas. 

CONOaZSS  OF  TRK  TJHTTZD  STATES, 

HOUSI  OF  RXPEXSKNTATIVXS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  25, 1971. 
Hon.  RoBssT  B.  Docking. 
Oopemor,    State   of  Kansas,   State   Capitol 
Building,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Deab  Qovzsnor:  I  have  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 20  in  answer  to  mine  of  February  12 


in  which  I  raised  questions  with  you  about 
the  proposed  Lyons  nuclear-waste  dump. 

Yoiu*  letter  seems  to  say  that  you  agree 
that  some  serious  questions  exist  that  re- 
quire answers  but  you  want  me — and  the 
Kansas  delegation  in  Congress — to  take  lead- 
ership. The  point  is — to  take  leadership  to 
do  what? 

If  I  imderstand  the  import  of  your  letter, 
you  want  additional  Federal  funds  to  be 
made  available  for  "required  studies  in  Kan- 
sas." Does  this  mean  you  want  Federal  funds 
for  the  State  Geological  Survey  to  continue 
the  work  it  has  begun  as  detailed  in  its 
Report  of  December  2,  1970?  (IncidentaUy,  I 
don't  understand  why  this  valuable  report 
that  was  sent  at  that  time  to  you  and  to  your 
Advisory  Council  on  Ecology  wasn't  prompt- 
ly made  public  then  to  alert  Kansas  people.) 

Or  are  you  proposing  that  the  AEC  Itself 
carry  out  additional  studies.  What  types  of 
studies?  In  my  view  the  official  Kansas  posi- 
tion ought  to  be  that  research  should  be  di- 
rected toward  finding  ways  to  make  the  exist- 
ing nuclear  wastes  less  deadly  for  all  living 
things.  Tour  letter  suggests  that  the  re- 
search could  be  limited  merely  to  Kansas 
geo^bgical  factors  In  an  effort  to  come  up 
with  an  opinion  that  the  wastes  can  safely  be 
burled  in  our  State.  Clearly  such  a  finding 
would  be  largely  subjective.  As  a  Kansas 
resident,  I  dont  want  the  wastes  buried  there 
unless  and  until  I  know  that  the  wastes  are 
safe,  not  that  the  Kansas  salt  beds  are  a  safe 
repoeltory. 

Tou  sugg^t  that  "constraints  be  placed  on 
development  funding  so  that  the  project  will 
be  abandoned  if  studies  and  investigations 
reveal  any  potential  danger. . .  ."  Surely  Gov- 
ernor, that's  a  weasllng  statement  If  you  ever 
wrote  one.  To  me,  it  means  that  you  are  per- 
fectly willing  that  taxpayers'  dollars  be  spent 
to  begin  the  facility — >3.5  million  the  first 
year  and  maybe  continue  until  925  million  is 
spent — and  then  abandon  it  years  later  if 
the  research  indicates  danger.  It  suggests 
that  we  Kansans  are  hungry  enough  for  Fed- 
eral dollars  to  see  a  lot  of  them  spent  even  If 
they  are  wasted.  I  don't  believe  that. 

Tou  affirm  that  you  will  use  your  powers 
as  Governor  to  halt  the  project  if  it  poees 
any  p>otentlal  danger  to  the  lives,  health  and 
safety  of  Kansas  citizens  or  even  to  future 
generations  of  Kansas.  I  applaud  that  state- 
ment, particularly  since  it  represents  an 
about-face  from  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Topeka  that  appeared  in  the  July  31, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Augusta  Dally  Gazette.  The 
AP  quoted  you  then  as  saying  that  "there  is 
nothing  E^ansas  can  do  now  to  stop  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  from  placing  a 
nuclear  waste  repoeltory  at  Lyons." 

I  am  pleased  that  you  now  agree  that  this 
nuclear  waste  project  is  your  special  respon- 
sibility as  Governor,  and  surely  you  can  no 
longer  doubt  that  it  does  Indeed  pose  at  the 
very  minimum  a  "potential  danger"  to  Kan- 
sans. Under  these  circumstances,  you  may 
want  to  reconsider  your  suggestion  that  I, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Congressional 
delegation,  assume  a  leadership  role. 

Of  course,  I  am  willing,  and  I  assume  the 
Kansas  delegation  In  Congress  would  be  will- 
ing, to  take  leadership  in  any  move  to  pro- 
tect our  State  and  to  oppose  the  project  in 
its  present  frame  of  reference.  But  you  can 
hardly  expect  me,  or  us,  to  limit  ourselves 
specifically  to  the  three  conditional  stances 
you  have  outlined:  i.e.,  "(1)  urge  strongly 
that  Atomic  Energy  Commission  funds  be 
made  available  for  the  required  studies  in 
Kansas;  (2)  place  constraints  upon  any  de- 
velopment fimdlng  so  that  the  project  will 
be  abandoned  if  studies  and  investigations 
reveal  any  potential  danger  to  the  lives, 
health  and  safety  of  Kansas  citizens;  and  (3) 
make  certain  that  the  Environmental  State- 
ment Is  scrutinized  most  carefully  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency." 

Tour  final  paragraph  presumably  means 
you  will  present  these  views  personally  to 
the   Joint   Atcxnic   Energy   Committee,   and 


while  they  continue  to  allow  considerable 
leeway  to  the  AEC  to  do  Just  what  It  wants 
to  do,  I  am  glad  that  you  are  "Joining"  the 
club.  I  continue  to  hope  that  your  position 
win  be  less  equivocal  so  that  the  Committee 
and  the  AEC  will  understand  that  Kansas 
officialdom  is  unambiguously  opposed  to 
making  our  State  a  nuclear  dump. 
Sincerely, 

JOK  Skubitz. 


MR.  WILLIAM  BLACKIE  HONORED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  ,  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  25,  1971,  at  the  closing 
banquet  of  the  Mid-America  World 
Trade  Conference  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  William  Blackie.  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
w£is  the  recipient  of  the  first  Man  of  the 
Year  in  Mid-America  World  Trade 
Award. 

Mr.  Blackie  was  chosen  for  this  award, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  on  his  record  of  lead- 
ership and  in  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional imderstanding.  International  trade 
expansion,  progressive  trade  policy,  and 
the  encouragement  of  educational  ac- 
tivity in  world  trade. 

Mr.  Blackie  was  named  president  of 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  in  1962,  and  in 
the  8  years  since,  company  sales  have 
risen  from  $827  million  to  over  $2  bil- 
lion annually.  The  company  payroll  has 
jumped  from  36,000  to  65,000,  making 
Caterpillar  the  largest  private  employer 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  February 
1971  edition  of  the  magazine  Government 
Executive  provides  us  with  a  close  look 
at  this  remarkable  man  and  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  his  views  on  some  of  the  more 
important  issues  facing  the  country  to- 
day. I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
CaraapiLLAB'B  Blackie:   "The  First  Obuca- 

TION    OF   GOVSRKMENT    .    .    ." 

(By  O.  W.  Borklund) 

Born  In  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.  Board  Chairman  William  Blackie, 
64,  ofune  to  the  United  States  in  1930,  still 
talks  with  a  strong  Scottish  bvirr.  He  went  to 
work  for  Caterpillar  in  1989  as  controUer, 
became  a  vice  pwesident  in  1944,  was  named 
executive  vice  preaident  10  years  later,  pres- 
ident of  the  company  in  1962  and  board 
chairman  in  1966. 

In  the  eight  years  since  he  was  named  com- 
pany president,  sales  have  soared  from  $827 
million  to  over  $2  billion  annually  today; 
the  employee  payroll  has  Jumped  from  36,000 
persons  to  65,000.  Today,  he  commands  an 
Industrial  giant  with  20  manxifacturlng 
plants,  24  parts  depots  and  more  than  800 
dealer  outlets,  all  ot  them  spread  all  over 
the  world. 

Because  the  firm  makes  primarily  con- 
struction equipment  (bulldozers,  road 
graders,  etc.)  and  diesel  engines  to  power 
this  heavy  equipment  (and  for  other  com- 
mercial usee),  the  company  does  a  lot  of 
business  directly  or  indirectly  with  Oov- 
ernment:  and  because  the  equipment  is  used 
for  building — of  which  Government  inspires 
a  lot  (see  Government  Executive,  October 
1970,  p.  42)— Caterpillar  is  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  some  prime  trends  in  Government 
spending. 

That  involvement  also  gets  Blackie  en- 
meshed in  advising  Government  itself  on 
policies,  procedures  and  programs.  Exam- 
ples: he  was  a  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
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mittee  on  U.S.  Trade  Relations  with  East 
Boropean  Countries  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
the  D.S.  Department  of  State's  Advlaory 
Committee  on  International  Bualnees  Prob- 
lems; the  Blue  Ribbon  (Fitzhugh)  Defense 
Panel;  a  memtoer  ot  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States;  a  trustee  of  The  Conference 
Board;  a  member  of  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  American  Trade;  board  member 
of  the  International  Executive  Service  Corps. 
Against  that  background,  Blackie  paused 
recently  in  the  midst  of  a  routinely  hectic, 
globe  girdling  schedule  to  give  Government 
Executive  his  personal  views  on  a  range  of 
problems  affecUng  both  Government  and  his 
company.  These  are  the  highlights: 

HIGHLIGHTS 

1— Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Board  Chair- 
man, BUI  Blackie,  believes  past  anUmlUtary- 
industry  complex  talk  is  "tempering  a  bit"; 
thinks,  as  part  of  that.  Industry  has  an  obli- 
gation to  help  defense — but  without  getting 
mto  a  "strenuous  underbidding  competl- 
Uon." 

2 — Caterpillar  antlpoUution,  emergency 
power,  community  improvement  work  is  be- 
ing done  as  much  for  pragmatic  company 
payoff  as  for  corporate  "good  citizen"  reasons. 

3 — Besides  sales  profits,  Blackie  sees  both 
balance-of-payment«  and  peace-keeping  val- 
ues to  being  an  international  minded  oom- 
puny — which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
company  opposes  laws  which  would  tend  to 
restrict  mternatlooal  trade. 

4 "In    aome    quarters"    of    Government, 

Blackie  finds  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  Just 
what  industry  is  trying  to  do  to  help  Govern- 
ment solve  national  problems. 

As  a  summary  comment  relative  to  all 
the  factors  which  influence  why  you  do  the 
kind  of  business  you  do,  what  is  your  atti- 
tude toward  the  current,  often  highly 
emotional  debates  today  about  funding  for 
defense  vs.  funding  for  domestic  programs, 
too? 

I  think  the  debate  la  tempering  a  little  bit, 
but  I  share  the  view  that  the  first  obligation 
of  Government  Is  to  create  and  malntialn 
national  security.  If  we  don't  do  that,  we 
won't  have  our  kind  of  Government.  We'll 
have  some  other  form  Imposed  upon  us. 

That  obligation,  of  course,  extends  in 
many  ways  Into  many  things.  In  the  military 
sense.  It  means  being  strong  enough  to  resist 
attack  and,  if  necessary,  to  retaliate  with 
sufficient  strength  to  vrtn.  I  see  no  alternative 
to  that. 

The  military  aspect  of  national  security  is 
particularly  complicated  today  because  of 
the  variety  and  the  vagueness  of  what  it  is 
we're  trying  to  protect  ourselves  from.  And 
the  difficulty  here,  as  I  see  it.  Is  in  preparing 
ourselves  to  meet  every  possible  kind  of  con- 
tingency from  the  super  war  to  brushflre 
guerrilla  Insurgency. 

Then  you  discount  the  "butter"  side  of 
the  "guns-or-butter"  equation? 

I  realize  there  is  this  problem  of  preserving 
the  country  from  being  something  other 
than  an  arsenal.  There  has  to  be  a  measiire 
of  balance,  and  that's  particularly  true  here 
because  our  people  would  not  tolerate  the 
development  of  this  country  as  a  military 
power,  per  se,  as  Germany  under  Hitler  for 
instance. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  of  ub — and  I 
certainly  am  not — are  competent  to  pass 
<m  the  relationship  between  the  budget  and 
the  mlUtary  artrength  necessary.  The  per- 
formance quality  of  weapon  systems  may 
be  more  important  than  their  quantity.  And 
there  Is  an  Inevitable  conflict  among  weapon 
lystems  themselves.  That's  natural.  You 
know  of  the  battle  between  the  submarine 
and  the  aircraft  carrier  and  between  those 
and  the  varieties  of  missiles.  These  are  very, 
very  difficult  problems  in  which  some  kind 
of  balance  has  to  be  worked  out  by  those 
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who  are  reasonably  ezi>ert.  And  I  would  deam 
it  to  be  the  responsibiUty  of  the  t<9  military, 
under  civilian  direction,  to  work  It  out  with 
the  appropriate  Congressional  oommlttaes. 
The  man  on  the  street  is  not  competent  to 
pass  on  it. 

How  about  the  outspoken  views  to  the 
contrary  from  some  colleges? 

I  regret  that  aome  of  the  most  preetigloiu 
universities  have  given  in  to  the  clamw  of 
uninformed  studente. 

I  believe  that  appropriately  qualified  col- 
leges should  be  kept  In  certain  types  of  de- 
fense research.  I  beUeve  that  the  BOTC 
program  should  be  preserved.  I  believe  also 
that  our  West  P(Ant,  Annapolis  and  Air  Force 
academies  should  be  preserved  because  I 
think  we  will  need  all  they  can  contribute. 
Indeed  we  are  going  to  need  them  more  than 
ever  because  certain  aspects  of  military  Ufe 
are  becoming  less  attractive  to  many.  The 
soldier  is  no  longer  held  up  as  a  hero,  but 
we  must  nevertheless  have  adequate  soiiroes 
of  officer  recruitment  and  training. 

As  part  of  that,  what  is  your  view  of  cam- 
pus rlote? 

The  extremes  of  Kent  State  and  WlBconsln 
seem  to  be  operating,  as  extremes  often  do, 
to  produce  a  reaction,  a  Uttle  better  balance. 
So  far,  there  hasn't  been  much  trouble  since 
those  explosions;  and  from  all  I  can  hear 
there's  a  good  poeslbiUty  that  most  univer- 
sities are  going  back  to  their  primary  func- 
tion of  teaching  and  learning.  But  before 
they  can  do  that  with  full  effectiveneeo,  some 
members  of  some  faculties  are  gomg  to  have 
to  understand  better  their  responsibility  In 
the  scheme  of  things. 

Tlirough  your  plants,  you  have  sensora 
nationwide,  indeed,  worldwide.  Do  you  sense 
in  general  public  opinion  that  same  kind  of 
reaction  to  extremism  Is  tempering  past  in- 
dlctmente  there,  too? 

As  far  as  I  can  sense,  it  is — attributable  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  we're  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam.  The  policies  we've  been  pursuing 
there  in  the  past  year  or  two  are  apparently 
succeeding.  By  that  I  dont  mean  we're  going 
to  end  the  war.  Too  many  people  are  assum- 
ing too  quickly  that  ovir  withdrawal  means 
ending  it.  Actually,  we're  Just  going  to  leave 
the  fighting  to  the  people  on  the  spot,  but 
that  may  continue  for  a  long  time. 

From  your  customers  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  do  you  detect  that  these  "guns-or- 
butter"  problems  we  sometimes  think  are 
uniquely  ovir  own  are  really  pretty  universal? 

Yes.  We  know,  for  illustration,  that  in 
Russia  the  absence  of  consximer  goods  has 
been  a  matter  of  concern.  Khrushchev  dis- 
cerned it.  And  some  programs  had  to  be 
modified  in  order  to  provide  a  few  of  the 
better  things  for  more  of  the  people. 

That's  one  reason  why  I'd  like  to  see  closer 
association  between  East  and  West — so  that 
they  can  know  what  we  have.  It's  one  thing 
to  condemn  our  way  of  life.  But  when  they 
see  more  of  the  good  things  It  produces,  com- 
pared to  the  things  they  dont  have,  they  are 
both  human  and  pragmatic  enough  to  want 
change.  I  think  the  resulte  are  already  be- 
coming apparent.  The  Flat  deal  is  one  ex- 
ample. The  creation  of  that  arrangement  is 
surely  a  bowing  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
so  few  automoWlee — ^responding  to  the  ques- 
tion they  have  asked  themselves:  "What's 
wrong  with  us  as  a  country?  A  lot  of  less 
powerful  countries  have  far  more  automo- 
biles." 

The  dissent,  the  discontinuity  as  has 
Drucker  called  It,  is  apparent  elsewhere.  Ja- 
pan, for  example,  has  had  far  more  trouble 
with  Its  tuxiversities  than  we  have.  Scan- 
danavlan  coiintries  have  been  involved  in  it. 
Britain  had  some  of  it.  France  had  a  kind  of 
mild  revolution  that  had  a  part  In  the  de- 
mise of  de  Gaulle. 

Does  Caterpillar  plan  to  put  a  plant  m, 
say.  Russia? 

No — but  if  we  get  an  order  and  then  con- 


sent from  BIO  (for  Bureau  of  International 
Commerce)  we  would  ship  from  here  or  oUier 
of  our  sources.  Essentially,  we  try  to  carry 
out  VJB.  Government  poUcy  and  when  BIO 
approves  a  transaction  with  any  of  these 
countries  that  is  policy. 

But  the  mood  of  this  country  Is  such,  at 
the  moment,  that  emotions  are  stlU  a  Uttle 
stronger  than  reason — and  wlU  be.  I  think, 
until  we  get  nearly  all  our  men  out  of  the 
shooting  tu-ena  in  Vietnam. 

Do  you  agree  that  economic  interdepend- 
ence is  one  very  effective  tool  for  preserving 
peace? 

Yes.  You  may  argue  that  it  didn't  hapj>en 
that  way  in  Germany  and  Japan  30  years 
ago.  But  there,  I  dont  think  war  was  the 
will  of  the  people.  It  was  the  act  of  a  power- 
mad  military  and  I'm  thankful  that  our  sys- 
tem works  to  guard  against  that  very  thing. 
I  appreciate  very  much  that  all  our  top- 
flight military  leaders  espouse  civilian  con- 
trol as  established  by  law.  From  time  to  time 
when  that  control  is  exercised,  they  may  not 
be  entirely  happy  about  it;  but  they  cer- 
tainly subscribe  to  the  principle. 

But  cant  the  same  kind  of  takeover  by 
militants  octiir  here? 

The  existence  of  an  aggressive  minority 
is  always  dangerous.  Every  movement  started 
with  a  minority,  of  course,  and  if  it  suc- 
ceeded, it  was  because  it  gained  support.  In 
spite  of  the  present  agitation  by  the  unsilent 
minority,  I  would  guess  that  substantial  sup- 
port for  any  radical  movement  la  not  In  the 
cards. 

Incidentally,  we  dont  have  any  particular 
trouble  with  the  students — such  as  the  en- 
gineers or  accountants  or  whatever  they  may 
be — who  Join  us.  The  ones  who  want  to  Join 
us  are  not  the  type  who  want  to  bum  the 
science  lab. 

Students  aren't  aU  of  It.  How  about  the 
so-called  Silent  Majority? 

The  backbone  of  our  country  Is  the  guy 
here  in  our  shops,  the  man  who's  producing. 
He's  still  the  basic  American  citizen.  We've 
got  26,000  of  them  here  in  Peoria  (Hi.) 
alone.  They're  not  quite  the  same  the  "hard 
hsta"  but  they're  related. 

And  they're  not  willing  to  tolerate  a  lot 
that's  been  going  on.  Many  of  them  didnt 
go  to  college  and  they  dont  want  to  see 
their  children  go  to  college  for  anything 
other  than  an  education. 

The  campus  crowd  gets  the  attention  right 
now,  and  that's  only  natural  and  inevitable 
becavise  news  consists  of  what's  different  or 
violent  or  exceptional.  Otherwise,  it  isn't 
news. 

But  there's  a  lot  of  solid  citizenry  working 
in  plants  like  oiirs  for  an  hourly  wage.  I've 
got  great  faith  in  them;  and,  you  know, 
they're  the  ones  who  do  the  fl^^tlng,  too. 
Most  of  these  students  who  riot  and  bum 
have  contributed  little  or  nothing  to  na- 
tional security.  They've  got  exemptions  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

In  a  more  pragmatic  vein.  Is  the  Defense 
Department  a  good  customer? 

First  of  aU,  I  believe  that  any  company 
operating  and  existing  by  the  oonaent  of  its 
government  is  obligated  to  support  that 
government  when  it  needs  help.  Our  position, 
by  and  large,  U  that  we're  ready  to  do  any- 
thing within  our  capacity — and  I  think  the 
military  vmen  know  what  our  capacity  is. 

But  we're  not  prepared  to  go  into  strenu- 
ous underbidding  competition  for  that  kind 
of  business.  We  dont  need  it  (we've  got  a 
pretty  good  business  as  it  is)  and  when  the 
procurement  people  invite  bids,  they  obvious- 
ly have  several  capable  sources.  Otherwise, 
the  biddmg  is  rather  Ineffective. 
What  do  you  mean  by  "capable"? 
I  subscribe  to  the  Blue  Ribbon  (Fitz- 
hugh) Defense  Panel  recommendation  that 
procurement  be  broken  down  into:  first, 
development  of  the  concept;  second,  proto- 
type test  and  evaluation;  and  then  produc- 
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tlon.  There  were  no  dissents  on  this  point  In 
our  committee,  Incidentally.  It  was  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird,  I  think,  who  put  the  label, 
"Ply  before  buy,"  on  it. 

In  new  concepts  and  untried  weapon  sys- 
tems, total  package  procurement  should  be 
ab€tndoned.  It  has  led  to  the  problems  of 
the  F-111.  the  C6A.  etc.,  mainly  because 
those  Involved  neither  knew  nor  could  know 
precisely  enough  what  was  Involved.  There 
m\i8t  have  been  some  understanding  that 
any  figure  given  at  the  outset  of  the  develop- 
ment of  such  items  could  only  be  the  wildest 
kind  of  estimate  of  total  cost.  And  under 
that  kind  of  clrcunistance,  the  tendency  Is 
to  make  an  iinderestimate. 

But  the  fact  remains — and  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  reason  for  subse- 
quent program  dlfHcultles — that  the  parties 
were  placing  a  figure  on  a  concept  that  hadnt 
been  resolved  Into  a  protoype,  that  had  not 
been  put  Into  production  and  In  some  cases 
hadn't  even  been  completely  designed  on 
pi4>er.  Bidding  In  that  kind  of  situation  Is 
little  more  than  guessing  and  Is  not  a  sound 
method  of  procurement. 

Are  you  In  favor  of  the  key  Panel  pro- 
posal to  set  up  three  Defense  Deputy  Secre- 
taries as  part  of  a  top-level  Pentagon  re- 
organization? 

Yes,  I  am.  By  subdividing  an  overloaded 
position  of  great  responsibility,  we  have 
suggested  a  means  of  Improving  efficiency 
while  still  preserving  the  Intent  of  the  ap- 
plicable law  governing  the  authority  and 
function  of  the  JC8. 

You  know,  of  course,  many  Defense  of- 
ficials dont  buy  It. 

Yes — but  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  solid- 
ly reasoned  criticism.  The  focal  point  seems 
to  be  the  placement  of  the  JC8  in  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  things — the  alleged  subordi- 
nating of  "the  military"  to  more  higher 
civilian  authority.  But  the  proposed  subdivi- 
sion does  not  create  an  additional  layer  of 
authority,  and  we  developed  our  recommen- 
dation only  after  rather  ertenslve  hearings 
which  Included  top-flight  military  officers. 
We  are  definitely  not  recommending  change 
for  the  sake  of  change. 

Several  firms,  particularly  aerospace,  have 
told  us,  what  with  cuts  In  defense  spending 
generally  and  the  low  profit  on  contracts  that 
are  let,  they  believe  the  current  defense  In- 
dustrial base  cannot  be  held  together  very 
long.  Do  you  have  any  rough  rule  of  th\imb 
on  how  much  Oovernment  business  you  can 
afford  to  do? 

No.  We  have  never  had  a  policy  that  pre- 
scribed this  or  that  percentage  of  our  bxisl- 
ness  from  Oovernment.  And  we  have  never 
had  any  ideas  as  to  what  It  should  be  one 
way  or  another.  In  times  of  great  national 
emergency,  circumstances  would  tend  to 
dictate  what  we  do — or  dont  do. 

In  World  War  U,  the  War  Production  Board 
took  86  ]>ercent  of  our  total  machine  produc- 
tion and  required  us  to  give  up  one  of  our 
crawler  tractors  that  was  not  needed  for  de- 
fense purposes.  Since  then,  the  military  re- 
quirements for  our  machines  have  been  fairly 
limited.  That  was  true  of  Korea;  is  true  of 
Vietnam  today.  I  dont  know  how  the  wars 
of  the  future  are  going  to  be  fought;  but  I 
would  guess  that  they're  not  going  to  be 
fought  under  conditions  that  call  for  much 
of  our  machinery.  In  recent  years  our  busi- 
ness with  the  Defense  Department  has  been 
ninnlng  at  less  than  three  percent  of  total 
■ales. 

In  the  Oovernment  market,  defense  prod- 
ucts arent  all  you  make.  Why  is  Caterpillar 
getting  Into  such  things  as  antipollution 
programs,  standby  electric  jKxwer  to  combat 
brownouts,  etc.? 

There's  a  com  hi  nation  of  reasons.  We  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  in  the  process  of  ptir- 
■uing  industrial  progress — using  the  word 
advisedly — if  anything  is  not  socially  accept- 
able, we  (in  Industry)   are  going  to  have  to 


change  our  ways  and  modify  It.  In  the  long 
run,  we  have  to  cater  to  the  public.  That's 
part  of  our  job. 

In  this  matter  of  clear  air  and  clean  water, 
we're  for  it;  and  I  haven't  met  anybody  who's 
really  against  it.  The  only  question  to  be 
faced  Is:  "How  shall  we  go  about  It?"  We've 
advertised  for  years  the  ImpcMtance  of  water 
management — to  save  It  when  It's  plentiful 
for  the  time  of  need  and  to  control  it  In  time 
of  flood.  Now  we're  Joining  the  campaign  for 
better  water  quality. 

And  we  know,  for  example,  that  if  ouir  die- 
sel  engine  is  deemed  to  be  a  pollutant  then 
we  had  better  go  to  work  and  cut  Its  emis- 
sions down  to  acceptable  limits.  We  might  as 
well  face  the  fact,  too,  that  In  the  course  of 
time,  as  the  Industry  develops  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  tighter  standards,  they'll 
beoome  tighter  still. 

Our  studies  indicate  we  can  meet  readily 
the  standards  called  for  by  1974.  First  of  all. 
we  have  no  gasoline  engines,  only  dleeel  en- 
gines; and  our  kind  of  dlesel  starts 
by  being  less  of  a  polluter  than  the  gasoline 
engine.  But  we  ponder  the  Idea  that  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine  might  some  day 
be  replaced.  So,  we  have  looked  into  fuel 
cells;  have  examined  what  others  have  been 
doing  with  steam;  and  we've  been  working 
now  for  10  years  on  a  gas  turbine. 

Our  present  thinking,  however.  Is  that 
the  Industry  shotild  drive  as  hard  and  fast 
as  It  can  to  meet  the  environmental  stand- 
ards now  being  developed  and  being  reflected 
In  law  and  regulation.  What  has  happened 
here  1*  that  we,  the  public,  are  revising  our 
Ideas  of  what  the  conditions  of  the  future 
should  be— of  what  is  generally  acceptable. 
It's  ]ust  that  today  the  change  comes  in  a 
somewhat  bigger  wave  than  usual. 

Do  you  find  In  Ooremment  a  general  lack 
of  knowledge  about  what  Indiistry  la  doing 
in  regard  to  these  probleros? 

In  some  quarters,  yes.  And  I  feel  some  ob- 
ligation on  our  part  to  try  to  have  them 
better  informed.  Our  attempt  I  think  quite 
generally  has  been  to  work  toith  Government. 
We  dont  regard  It  as  something  hostile. 
Where  there  are  problems  to  be  met — such 
as  the  development  of  pollution  standards, 
whether  state  or  Federal — we  try  to  do  what 
we  can  to  work  with  the  authorities  to  de- 
velop good  standards.  We  can  help  In  areas 
of  that  kind,  and  I  think  our  credibility  is 
fairly  high.  The  general  attitude  we  have  Is 
that  we  need  each  other. 

Can  you  give  me  some  examples  of  areas 
where  you've  invested  company  funds  to  de- 
velop possible  solutions  to  national  prob- 
lems, solutions  of  which  you'd  like  to  have 
Oovernment  officials  better  informed. 

We  are  in  the  happy  position  that  our 
machines  ue  bought  aind  used  only  for  con- 
structive purposes.  I  can  think  of  a  few  ex- 
amples that  border  on  what  you  have  In 
mind,  such  as  the  water  management  ad- 
vertising campaign. 

We  have  promoted  for  a  number  of  years, 
as  another  example,  sanitary  landflll.  I  dont 
have  any  doubt  that  at  this  time  It  is  the 
very  best  way  to  dispose  of  solid  waste,  pri- 
marily because  you  take — or  should — a  piece 
of  relatively  worthless  land  and  by  the  time 
you're  through  with  the  fill  you've  created  a 
piece  of  valuable,  productive,  useful  land. 
The  method  is  more  than  mere  disposal:  It's 
a  form  of  creative  recycling. 

TOTAL   BMZBGT   PACKAGI 

Trouble  Is,  people  say,  "We  like  the  end 
result  but  we  don't  like  the  years  of  the  flU 
operation;  with  the  garbage  going  In  and  the 
bulldoeers  running  to  compact  It  and  push 
the  dirt  on  top  to  build  It  up."  In  essence, 
everybody  says  they  want  the  good  things  of 
life  but  If  these  have  some  undesirable 
aspect,  they  say,  "then,  place  that  somewhere 
else." 

Isnt  the  public  power  shortage  due  In  part 
to  somewhat  the  same  dilemma? 


Yes.  We  know  we  need  more  power.  The 
demand  has  been  rising  somewhat  faster 
than  past  rates  of  supply  Increase.  But  the 
pxibllc  say  they  don't  want  a  ooal  burning 
plant;  they  dont  want  an  atomic  fuel  plant. 

Dont  you  have  an  answer,  however,  in  this 
case  in  your  Total  Energy  Package  (TEP)  sys- 
tem? 

TEP  lends  Itself  very  well  to  a  number  of 
desirable  things.  For  one,  you've  got  no  power 
lines  going  Into  your  installation,  only  a 
natural  gas  ground  pipe;  and — as  we  have  In 
our  new  plant  at  Jollet,  Illinois — you've  got 
your  heating,  lighting,  air  conditioning  and 
such  coming  off  your  own  in-house  genera- 
tor. A  more  important  benefit,  as  we've 
pointed  out  In  our  advertising  campaigns.  Is 
that  TEP  provides  uninterrupted  power,  par- 
ticularly for  hospitals,  airports,  tall  buildings 
and  other  slt\iatlons  where  there  could  be 
accident,  panic,  danger. 

New  York  Olty  has  been  the  prime  exam- 
ple of  that  sort  of  thing.  We  are  not  In  favor 
of  brownouts  or  blackouts,  but  we  do  natur- 
ally try  to  capitalize  on  them  by  advertising 
our  emergency  pKjwer  products  at  such  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  we're  very  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  some  would  make  the  bulldozer 
a  symbol  of  destruction.  Construction  iisually 
starts  with  some  element  of  demolition  and 
then  you  build  on  It.  I  see  no  point  in  attack 
on  the  biilldocer  any  more  than  I  see  one  In 
attack  against  the  Bomb.  The  bomb  doesn't 
go  off  by  itself,  and  the  bulldoser  doesnt  run 
by  Itself.  The  control  reets  in  people. 

Oh,  I  suppose  there  can  be  objection  to 
some  trees  being  knocked  down — but  for  the 
most  part  today  trees  are  grown  like  other 
crops.  They're  planted  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing harvested.  I  love  Nature  as  It  Is  as  much 
as  anybody  else;  but  sometimes  It  has  to  be 
modified  to  accommodate  the  legitimate 
needs  of  people.  These  Include  the  transpor- 
tation of  goods  and  people  over  highway* 
which  are  being  made  both  safer  and  more 
compatible  vrith  the  siirrounding  environ- 
ment. 

Like  these  examples  you've  mentioned. 
Caterpillar  has  been  active  In  hiring  the  un- 
derprivileged. Has  the  inspiration  to  do  It 
been  a  "good  corporate  citizen"  obligation  or 
are  there  more  pragmatic  reasons? 

There  are  several  reasons  why  we've  gone 
into  these  fields.  Ill  try  to  recite  them  but 
in  no  particular  order.  First,  we  recognize 
that  in  our  society  today  everybody's  going 
to  be  supported.  Nobody's  going  to  be  al- 
lowed to  die  for  lack  of  sustenance.  So  some- 
body's going  to  pay  for  their  8upp>ort  whether 
people  work  or  not.  If  they're  not  producers, 
then  they're  going  to  be  supported  by  thoee 
who  are.  The  taxpayers  pay  for  the  tax  sup- 
ported. 

We  would  think  It  desirable  If  everybody 
oould  be  a  taxpayer  based  on  a  work  con- 
tribution— except,  of  coiirse,  the  aged,  the 
sick,  the  women  and  children,  those  who 
have  to  be  helped  because,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  they  are  in  no  position  to  help. 
That's  the  broad  part  of  it. 

The  other  part  Is  that  in  the  United  States 
we  have  deliberately  placed  all  our  new 
plants  In  relatively  small  comTnunltles.  and 
this  tends  to  accentuate  and  enlarge  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  as  a  community 
member. 

When  we  hire  several  hundred  college  grads 
and  several  thousand  others,  in  most  cases 
they  have  to  migrate  to  the  community  to  go 
to  work.  So  we  have  a  social  and  pragmatic 
responsibility  to  try  to  make  It  a  better  com- 
munity because,  in  turn,  the  more  attractive 
It  Is  the  more  likely  the  workers  we  want 
will  be  willing  to  come  and  Join  us. 

So  In  the  process  of  helping  ourselves  we're 
helping  others  and  vice  versa.  The  commu- 
nity has  got  to  be  good  for  both.  It's  like 
a  Job.  To  be  right  it's  got  to  be  good  for 
the  company  and  the  man. 

We  understand  you  take  that  same  good- 
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for-both  view  toward  your  international  busi- 
ness. Particularly  on  the  military  models  of 
your  products,  has  Oovernment  been  an  ob- 
stacle to  overseas  selling? 

No.  Unlike  many  of  the  new  aerospace 
techniques,  our  art  Is  cdder.  Machines  have 
evolved  over  many  years  and  few  patents  are 
now  basic  to  modern  earthmovlng  equip- 
ment. That's  equally  true  of  our  engines.  Our 
industry  has  improved  its  products  to  the 
point  that  the  rate  of  novelty  and  innovation 
has  tended  to  slow  down. 

KXPOSTS  HAVB  BXLFBD 

jMrthermore,  I  cant  think  of  anything  In 
our  standard  machines  an  enemy  couldn't 
find  out  by  examining  one  of  them,  and  they 
can  always  get  hold  of  a  machine — Just  as 
m  Korea  we  analyzed  a  Russian  equivalent 
of  our  D7  crawler. 

Whether  they  understood  all  that  went 
Into  It  was  beside  the  point.  We  found  they 
had  a  pretty  good  capability  to  copy  and 
make  a  machine  that  was  operational  with 
apparently  reasonable  reliability. 

How  big  is  your  international  business? 

We've  given  particular  attention  to  that, 
and  this  year  about  60  percent  of  our  sales 
will  be  outside  tiie  U.S.  It  has  made  us  one 
of  the  biggest  exporters  of  finished  goods  in 
the  country — something  close  to  $700  million 
worth  this  past  year.  It  wouldn't  take  too 
many  more  companies  like  Caterpillar  to  get 
this  »3-3.6  billion  balanoe-of-payments  defi- 
cit licked. 

And  exports  have  helped  us  become  the 
biggest  private  employer  in  niinola. 

We  oppose  the  restrictive  trade  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress  because  we  believe  in 
freer  trade  as  both  a  principle  and  a  practice. 
This  fits  in  with  our  general  i>hlloeophy  that 
a  policy  is  not  sound  for  us  unless  It  serves 
the  national  Interest  as  well  as  the  company 
Interest.  We  believe  in  competition,  and  if 
the  world  is  to  be  our  market  then  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  all  comers  on  the  fairest 
possible  terms  of  international  trade. 


HISTORIC  LAREDO  CEREMONY  HON- 
ORS SENATOR  BENTSEN  AS  "MR. 
SOUTH  TEXAS" 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  axn  pleased 
to  report  to  my  colleeigues  on  a  imlque 
event  in  my  home  commimity,  the  Wash- 
ington Birthday  celebration  in  Laredo, 
Tex.  For  74  consecutive  years  the  people 
of  south  Texas  and  their  many  friends 
across  the  border  In  Mexico  have  joined 
to  honor  the  "Father  of  our  country." 
The  event  is  unique  because  when  George 
Washington  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  Texas  was  a  Spanish  colony,  and 
the  only  Europeans  there  were  priests  or 
soldiers.  But  the  principles  of  Washing- 
ton are  honored  each  year  in  Laredo, 
under  leadership  of  the  Washington 
Birthday  Celebration  Association. 

A  highlight  is  the  annual  honoring  of 
a  community  leader  as  "Mr.  South 
Texas."  This  year,  the  selection  was 
Texas'  new  U5.  Senator,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  say  preceded  me  in  the  House 
seat  I  now  hold.  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  is  a 
product  of  our  district,  and  his  Laredo 
friends  were  honored  in  return  In  the 
message  of  his  acceptance  speech. 

The  popular  and  personable  mayor 
wedo,  the  Honorable  J.  C.  "Pepe"  Mar- 
HU.  Jr.,  eloquently  described  Senator 
BntTSKN's  career  in  his  presentation  re- 


marks. I  am  honored  to  share  the  text  of 
those  remarks  and  Senator  Bkntsen's 
inspiring  response. 

These  addresses  follow: 
Presentation  or  "Mr.  South  Texas" 

Our  gathering  here  today  to  pay  public 
honor  to  a  talented,  successful  and  respected 
native  Texan  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
young  giants  of  our  state's  business  and 
financial  arenas,  is  as  proud  an  occasion  for 
the  citizens  of  Laredo  as  It  no  doubt  is  for 
the  man  we  honor.  On  their  b^alf,  I  am 
privileged  to  extend  their  warmest  welcome 
to  this  afternoon's  climax  of  our  74th  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  Celebration,  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  friends  and  admirers  from  the  cities 
and  from  the  towns,  from  the  farms,  from 
the  ranches  and  from  the  many  nooks  and 
comers  of  South  Texas  who  have  Joined  with 
us  In  paying  tribute  to  the  man  we  honor 
as  "Mr.  South  Texas"  of  1971 — Texas'  dy- 
namic and  dedicated  new  U.S.  Senator,  our 
good  neighbor  and  our  trusted  friend. 
Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr. 

The  presence  of  so  many  leaders  from  our 
state's  highest  governmental  offices  and  busi- 
ness d^itals  speaks  louder  than  any  combi- 
nation of  adjectives  as  to  the  esteem  and 
respect  our  honor  guest  commands  among 
his  contemporaries  and  colleagues  in  private 
enterprises  and  In  state  and  national  political 
circles. 

We  know  it  must  be  particularly  heart- 
warming to  the  recipient  of  today's  tribute  to 
have  so  many  members  of  the  Bentsen  family 
with  him  on  this  occasion.  As  they  are  the 
ones  who  have  been  closest  to  him  and  who 
have  shared  with  him  first-hand  his  hopes, 
his  trials  and  successes,  we  wish  to  extend 
a  special  welcome  to  each  of  them. 

We  Americans — and  Texans  in  particular — 
have  often  been  chided  by  our  critics  as 
being  so  absorbed  In  pursuing  our  individual 
careers  that  we  fall  to  realize  the  sacrifices 
and  acbievents  of  others  which  father  change 
and  ultimately  exert  such  profound  Influence 
upon  our  lives. 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  most  of  us  In 
this  room  know  through  experience  that  no 
matter  what  the  formula,  the  demands  of 
success  are  never  attained  easUy  or  cheaply — 
for  the  diamond  Is  not  polished  without  fric- 
tion, or  the  noan  perfected  without  trials. 
These  same  demands  have  applied  themselves 
to  the  career  of  the  man  we  honor  today  as 
South  Texas'  outstanding  son  of  the  year. 

As  I  placed  together  in  chronological  order 
Lloyd  Bentsen's  achievements  for  this  after- 
noon's presentation,  the  evolution  of  his 
career  from  a  volunteer  and  decorated  pilot 
in  the  Army  Air  Force  during  World  War  II 
to  private  law  practice,  to  government,  to 
business  and,  of  course,  now  back  to  govern- 
ment, brought  to  mind  the  story  about  che 
young  fellow  who  had  made  a  blind  date. 
Calling  to  pick  her  up,  he  took  one  look  at 
the  glamorous  girl  as  she  came  to  the  door 
and  explained.  "Wow  I  You  look  like  a  million 
dollars!"  The  girl  smiled  in  demure  acknowl- 
edgement and  repUed,  "And  Just  as  elusive!" 

Whether  we  measure  Lloyd  Bentsen's 
career  geographically  or  by  deed,  we  cannot 
escape  being  impressed  by  its  magnitude  and 
the  multiplicity  of  its  success.  His  career  was 
cradled  in  the  lower  Rio  Orande  Valley, 
expanded  politically  through  his  representa- 
tion of  his  congressional  district;  transplant- 
ed to  Houston,  where  it  flotirlshed  through 
the  building  of  a  financial  holding  company 
that  opened  corporate  avenues  into  multiple 
areas  of  endeavor.  Adroitly  and  resourcefully, 
he  ptroved  the  truism  of  the  old  rule  that 
nothing  succeeds  like  sticcess. 

Lloyd  Bentsen  today  personifies  many  of 
thoee  pioneer  traits  that  characterized  so 
many  of  the  rugged,  never -say-quit  individ- 
uals who  settled  Texas.  His  grandfather,  Peter 
Bentsen,  retired  In  1017  from  South  Dakota 


to  Mission,  Texas,  where  the  famUy  took 
roots.  After  completing  tours  of  duty  with  the 
Armed  Forces  In  World  War  I,  Lloyd  Bentsen, 
Sr.,  and  his  brother,  Elmer,  founded  the 
Bentsen  Development  Company  in  Mission 
and  McAllen.  From  this  first  enterprise,  the 
Bentsen  family  has  helped  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  South  Texas  and  brought  new 
opportunities  to  Its  people  through  the 
operation  of  a  business  empire  that  includes 
land  development,  ranching,  lush  citrus  or- 
chards, banking.  Investments  and  oU  explora- 
tion and  production. 

It  was  amid  such  a  setting  of  initiative, 
wealth  and  affluence  that  Lloyd  Bentsen, 
Jr.,  his  two  brothers,  Don  and  Kenneth,  and 
his  sister,  Betty  Bentsen,  grew  up.  Debits 
the  family's  wealth,  Lloyd,  as  did  his  two 
brothers,  struck  out  to  prove  himself  on  his 
own.  Of  those  early  days,  Lloyd  recalls  sim- 
ply, "I  told  Dad  to  let  us  earn  our  own  spurs." 
And  earn  them  he  has ! 

The  months  immedlattiy  preceding  World 
War  II  found  Lloyd  studying  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  He  no  sooner  received  his 
degree  than  he  entered  the  Army  Air  Corps 
as  a  private.  Ho  became  a  pilot  and  flew  over 
50  combat  missions,  which  earned  him  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  three  air 
medals.  He  left  the  service  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel. 

From  this  war  service  stems  the  affection 
Uoyd  Bentsen  holds  for  the  n>en  and  women 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  today.  He  Is  proud  of 
his  nation's  Air  Arm  and  its  accomplish- 
ments. He  views  air  power  as  our  first  line 
of  defense  and  as  a  strong,  proven  deterrent 
against  aggression.  May  I  digress  for  Just  a 
moment  to  point  out  that  we  of  Laredo  are 
proud  that  our  city  is  the  site  of  one  of  the 
ten  pilot  training  schools  In  the  Air  Train- 
ing Command — Laredo  Air  Force  Base.  Our 
citizens  are  always  seeking  to  do  their  bit 
toward  helping  the  base  fuIflU  Its  mission 
through  excellent  community-based  relations 
aiul  an  eager  spirit  of  cooperation.  We  are 
proud  of  our  neighbors  at  Laredo  Air  Force 
Base  and  share  with  them  the  pride  of  ac- 
complishment from  the  performance  of  many 
of  the  Base  graduates  In  the  Vietnam  thea- 
ter of  operations. 

Returning  to  the  Valley  after  the  war  years, 
a  still  young,  but  more  matured  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen entered  the  private  practice  of  law.  He 
established  himself  as  being  Intelligent,  de- 
voted and  an  extrem^y  hard  worker.  He 
then  elected  to  try  his  hand  at  poUtcs.  At 
the  age  of  36,  he  was  elected  County  Judge 
of  his  home  county  of  Hidalgo.  He  later  won 
election  to  the  UJB.  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  represented  his  home  district,  which 
Included  Laredo,  from  1948  to  1964.  During 
that  term  of  public  service,  he  created  a 
moderate-progressive  image  for  himself  and 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  delegation  in  Washington. 
The  primary  trait  that  has  brought  Lloyd 
Bentsen  success  is  a  fierce  spirit  of  com- 
petitiveness. He  will  never  settle  for  second 
beet.  As  a  boy,  he  competed  as  spiritedly 
with  his  brothers  and  his  father  in  work  and 
in  such  recreational  hobbles  as  hunting,  as 
he  did  with  outsiders.  From  this  bacltground, 
he  developed  a  strong  independence  that  has 
characterized  both  his  careers  in  private 
business  and  In  public  life. 

After  his  service  in  the  House,  Lloyd  again 
broke  away  from  his  family's  Valley  opera- 
tional base  to  establish  bis  home  In  Houston. 
There  he  helped  build  and  now  heads  a  suc- 
cessful financial  holding  company,  which 
employs  over  600  persons.  He  has  served  on 
the  boards  of  a  number  of  well-known  Texas 
business  and  financial  institutions  and  his 
services  with  these  institutions  have  served 
to  enrich  the  entire  South  Texas  area  and 
to  open  the  doors  to  new  (^porttmltles  for 
Its  cltisens.  I  might  add  that  many  of  us  la 
today's  aodlenoe  have  a  common  interest 
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with  the  Senator.  He  Is  also  a  cattleman  and 
has  extensive  ranching  Interests  In  the  South 
Teaxs  area. 

Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  Lloyd  In  his  business  and 
political  endeavors  praise  his  versatility — his 
ability  to  adapt  and  to  act  boldly.  They  look 
upon  him  as  the  type  of  man  whose  leader- 
ship makes  things  happen,  and  whose  word 
Is  his  bond.  But  they  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  he  eUIows  no  gap  between  promise  and 
performance. 

But  more  Important  to  the  man  we  honor 
today  than  the  opinions  of  his  critics  or  the 
praises  of  his  associates  Is  his  family — his 
beautiful  and  devoted  wife"  and  his  three 
children.  And  they,  too,  are  endowed  with  a 
rugged  sense  of  Independence.  His  successes 
as  a  husband  and  father  equal  his  business 
and  political  achievements.  There  are  no 
communication  gaps  or  lack  of  understand- 
ing In  the  Lloyd  Bentsen  household.  Lloyd 
Bentsen  draws  both  strength  and  pride  from 
the  fact  that  Insofar  as  his  family  is  con- 
cerned, every  challenge  has  been  successfully 
met  with  a  team  effort.  And  the  prime 
soiirce  of  this  team  ^irlt  Is  his  wife,  the 
former  Beryl  Ann  Longlno,  of  Lufkln,  or 
"B.  A."  as  the  Senator  fondly  refers  to  her. 

"B.  A."  zest  for  competition  equals  Lloyd's 
and  she  proved  herself  a  tireless  worker  In 
his  recent  senatorial  campaign.  By  a  strong 
quirk  of  fate,  they  first  met  when  Lloyd  was 
at  the  University,  but  did  not  date  until  he 
met  her  again  In  New  York  City,  where  she 
was  a  fashion  model.  It  took  them  only  six 
dates  to  decide  to  marry.  The  Intervening 
years  have  proven  most  rewarding  to  the 
Bentsens,  but  nothing  has  enriched  their 
lives  as  have  their  children,  whom  they 
reared  In  the  ways  of  honesty,  morality  and 
respect  for  the  law.  The  fruition  of  this 
training  Is  reflected  In  their  already  envia- 
ble record  of  achievements. 

Lloyd  Bentsen,  m,  or  "Lloyd  Three"  as  he 
Is  known.  Is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity and  of  Stanford  University.  Now  26  years 
of  age,  he  Is  presently  associated  with  a  stock 
brokerage  firm  In  Houston,  where  he  makes 
his  home. 

Sam  Chase  Bentsen.  now  23,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Texas  and  Is  enroUed  In 
the  Harvard  University  School  of  Business. 

His  most  attractive  daughter,  19  year  old 
Tina  Ann  Bentsen  Is  a  student  at  South- 
western University  In  Georgetown. 

Once  Lloyd  was  committed  to  his  senato- 
rial race,  the  close  family  ties  manifested 
themselves  Immediately.  Both  sons  devoted 
full  time  to  the  campaign.  Lloyd  Three  as 
business  manager  and  Sam  as  a  Youth  for 
Bentsen  organizer.  Tina  made  her  contribu- 
tion by  campaigning  In  the  Georgetown  area 
during  spare  time  and  on  weekends.  The 
three  Bentsen  children  and  their  parents 
quickly  Jelled  as  a  campaign  team. 

Actually,  It  was  concern  for  his  children 
and  their  counterparts  throughout  the  na- 
tion that  convinced  Lloyd  to  forsake  his 
multl-mllllon  dollar  empire  to  return  to  pub- 
lic service  In  government. 

Shortly  after  announcing  his  candidacy, 
Lloyd  was  questioned  as  to  what  motivated 
him  to  leave  a  successful  business  life  for  a 
political  gamble.  He  answered  the  question 
this  way: 

"1  have  three  children.  These  youngsters 
are  going  to  Inherit  a  nation  beeet  with  In- 
surmountable problems,  torn  by  distrust  and 
warped  by  Immorality  luiless  we  do  some- 
thing to  turn  things  around." 

This  man,  with  a  profound  belief  that  we 
tn  one  people  of  the  same  destiny,  knows 
full  w»ll  that  only  through  unity  at  fueling 
and  Judicious  actions  In  service  to  our 
fellow  countrymen  can  we  preserve  the 
moral  ezoeUence  of  our  nation  as  the  richest 
heritage  of  our  children,  emulating  the 
clarion  call  of  the  poet  Edwin  Markham  who 
wrote: 


"We  are  all  blind  imtU  we  see 
That  In  the  human  plan. 
Nothing  Is  worth  the  making,  If 
It  does  not  make  the  man. 

"Why  build  these  cities  glorious 
If  man  unbuilded  goes? 
In  vain  we  build  the  world,  unless 
The  builder  also  grows." 

Dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Lloyd's  Integrity,  his  unimpechable 
character  and  his  Intelligence  and  leader- 
ship qualities  attracted  the  support  of  re- 
sponsible citizens  throughout  the  state.  His 
Interpretation  of  our  changing  society  served 
to  emphasize  his  concern  for  those  being 
swept  along  by  the  torrent  of  these  changes. 
For  Lloyd  Bentsen  is  concerned  about  the 
future  of  this  nation  and  about  the  welfare 
of  generations  to  come.  And  he  is  convinced 
that  excellence  In  education,  proper  train- 
ing and  equality  of  competition  are  the  keys 
to  resolving  most  of  our  problMns. 

As  one  long-time  friend  puts  it,  Lloyd 
Bentsen  does  things  to  people.  He  Invades 
their  spirits  and  warma  their  hearts  with 
renewed  hope. 

In  the  Colonial  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
the  Committees  did  notjBjIte  long  majority 
and  minority  reports.  If  the^^vored  a  meas- 
ure, they  endorsed  It  with  A  single  word, 
under  which  they  signed  thew^ames.  The 
single  word — "Reasonable" — as  it  define 
what  all  humane  language  and  action  ought 
to  be,  defines  Lloyd  Bentsen  as  a  statesman 
and  dignified  human  being. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  have  been  priv- 
ileged today  to  pay  tribute  at  the  altar  of 
an  ancient  friendship  to  one  who  serves  In 
the  highest  post  that  TexM  can  tender  a 
native  son.  A  man  who  brings  to  that  post 
the  determination  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  Texas  by  every  means  which 
thought  can  shape,  discretion  approve  and 
and  honor  Justify — The  pre-eminent  Senator 
from  Texas,  Mr.  South  Texas  of  1971— The 
Honorable  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen,  Jr. 

AosRxss  Bt  Sknator  BxirrsEN 

Last  September,  I  stood  not  far  fom  here 
In  Jarrls  Plaza  to  begin  the  last  lap  of  my 
campaign  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  told  the  people  gathered  there  that  I 
wanted  to  begin  the  general  election  cam- 
paign In  Laredo  because  this  Is  my  home 
country. 

And  I  repeat  that  today:  This  is  my  home 
country. 

It's  always  good  to  be  home. 

A  month  ago  I  took  my  oath  as  the  new 
Senator  from  Texas.  So  now  I'm  making  my 
first  public  speech  In  Texas  as  a  Senator  .  .  . 
and  I  couldnt  think  of  a  better  place  to 
make  It  than  Laredo. 

I  don't  believe  a  native  South  Texan  ever 
loses  his  feeling  for  the  people  of  this  region 
no  matter  how  far  he  travels.  As  you  know. 
I  still  have  very  strong  tlea  with  this  Rio 
Grande  Border. 

Most  of  my  fEunlly  still  lives  In  the  Valley. 

And  they  wouldn't  let  me  forget  South 
Texas  even  if  I  wanted  to. 

Well.  I  dont  want  to  and  I  assure  you  X 
will  not  forget  South  Texas. 

A  month  ago  I  took  my  oath  as  the  new 
Senator  from  Texas.  So  now  Tm  making  my 
first  public  speech  In  Texas  as  a  Senator  .  .  . 
and  I  couldn't  think  of  a  better  place  to 
make  It  than  Laredo. 

I  dont  believe  a  native  South  Texan  ever 
loses  his  feeling  for  the  people  of  this  region 
no  matter  how  far  he  travels.  As  you  know. 
I  still  have  very  strong  ties  with  this  Rio 
Grande  Border.  ^ 

Most  of  my  family  still  lives  in  the  valley. 

And  they  wouldn't  let  me  forget' South 
Texas  even  If  I  wanted  to. 

Well,  I  dont  want  to  and  I  assure  you  I 
will  not  forget  South  Texas. 

To  be  named  "Mr.  South  Texas"  Is  one  of 
the  foremost  honors  of  my  life.  Last  Thurs- 


day I  celebrated  a  birthday — one  of  tboee 
milestone  birthdays.  I  was  50.  So  I  consider 
this  honor  to  be  something  like  a  golden 
anniversary  gift — and  maybe  It  will  smooth 
over  that  slight  trauma  of  realizing  you're 
In  your  fifties  Instead  of  your  forties. 

In  receiving  thU  award  I'm  In  good  com- 
pany. Some  of  the  great  men  of  Texas  have 
stood  where  I  stand  today. 

As  the  first  United  States  Senator  from 
the  Border  of  Texas.  I'm  going  to  do  my 
best  to  live  up  to  your  gracious  endorsement. 
This  Is  the  seventy-fourth  year  that  the 
people  of  Laredo  and  Nuevo  Laredo  have 
Joined  In  celebrating  Washington's  birthday. 
I've  been  asked  occasionally  why  on  earth 
Laredo  would  be  so  deeply  Involved  in  pay- 
ing special  tribute  to  our  first  President. 
After  all,  George  Washington  died  almost 
50  years  before  Texas  entered  the  Union.  All 
of  this  country  was  a  part  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  and  the  only  Euroi>eans  here  were 
a  few  priests  and  soldiers.  It's  doubtful  that 
George  Washington  did  much  thinking  about 
the  Rio  Grande. 

But  Washington  stood  for  certain  Ideals 
and  principles  that  do  apply  to  the  everyday 

existence  of  people  along  this  Border the 

attainment  of  liberty  under  law,  and  the 
Idea  that  nations  can  live  side  by  side  with 
mutual  respect  for  each  other. 

Here,  at  the  gateway  to  Mexico,  people  of 
two  Republics  have  been  living  the  Ideals 
of  friendship  that  were  expressed  by  Wash- 
ington In  his  Farewell  Address. 

"Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  toward  all 
nations."  Washington  told  his  countrymen. 
"Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all  .  .  . 
The  nation  which  Indulges  toward  another 
an  habitual  hatred  or  an  habitual  fondness 
Is  In  some  degree  a  slave." 

I  like  to  think  that  the  mutual  respect 
and  affection  built  up  over  many  years  in 
this  community  for  our  Mexican  neighbors 
has  prevented  either  side  from  becoming  en- 
slaved to  the  Ideas  or  the  power  of  the  other. 
The  mutual  respect  we  have  for  each  other  is 
o\a  common  bond. 

We  respect  each  other.  We  respect  our  dif- 
ferences. And  we  imow  the  great  value  of 
cultural  Interchange. 

We  do  not  seek  to  Impose  our  standards 
upon  each  other  .  .  .  and  we  do  not  take 
each  other  for  granted. 

That  Is  the  essence  of  friendship  between 

neighbors.  ^ 

It's  one  of  the  reasons  I  love  and  admire 

this  part  of  Texas  which  has  been  so  good 

to  me  for  so  long. 

I'm  not  the  Senator  for  South  Texas  alone, 
but  I  made  It  clear  a  long  time  ago  that  I 
had  a  special  Interest  In  South  Texas  and  I 
don't  apologize  for  that  at  all. 

And  together  with  my  love  and  admiration 
for  South  Texas  there  is  also  a  feeling  of 
concern  about  some  of  the  conditions  here 
that  we  ought  to  do  more  to  correct. 

So  I  want  to  talk  to  you  brlefiy  today 
about  some  of  my  Interests  as  the  new  Sen- 
ator .  .  .  interests  which  I  hope  can  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  quality  of  life  In 
South  Texas. 

Ill  break  it  down  into  three  major  areas 
of  concern — education,  health  and  economic 
development.  Obviously,  the  future  of  South 
Texas  is  wrapped  up  in  those  four  words — 
education,  health,  economic  development. 

And  when  we  look  at  these  areas  of  con- 
cern let's  look  at  them  realistically.  There  Is 
no  sense  in  putting  a  coat  of  sugar  on  a 
problem.  It  may  taste  better  that  way.  but 
It  still  makes  you  ill. 
Begin  with  education. 
If  you  speak  of  education  in  national 
terms,  you  have  to  speak  of  Ls^ndon  John- 
son. Here  is  a  man  who  also  loves  South 
Texas.  And  there  was  a  President  who  did 
more  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  than 
any  other  President  in  our  history. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  the  Higher  Education  Act.  the  Bilingual 


■ducstlon  Act — ^you  name  them  and  he 
passed  them. 

Bilingual  education  has  special  signifi- 
cance here,  of  course.  This  legislation  opened 
the  door  to  expanded  Federal  aid  to  school 
districts  for  programs  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  children  who  are  deficient  in  the 
English  language. 

Yet  the  promise  of  bilingual  education  has 
never  been  fulfilled,  because  the  program 
Itas  been  funded  at  less  than  one-half  of  its 
authorized  level. 

This  year  President  Nixon  has  asked  for 
only  (25  million  for  bilingual  education. 
We're  authorized  to  spend  $80  million. 

In  a  city  such  as  Laredo,  the  effects  be- 
come apparent.  There  are  14,000  children 
here  who  should  be  receiving  bilingual  In- 
struction. But  oniy  a  thousand  of  them  can 
be  Instructed  at  the  present  time. 

We  simply  have  to  do  better  than  that. 

For  my  part,  I  will  work  for  expanded 
funding  of  bilingual  education  and  do  all 
in  my  power  to  convince  the  Administration 
that  this  program  should  be  pushed  forward 
at  a  faster  pace. 

I'm  going  to  work  also  for  more  aid  for 
programs  of  vocational  education,  which  is 
a  crucial  need  in  South  Texas. 

Without  better  Job  training  and  Job  sta- 
bility, we  can  never  reach  the  roots  of 
poverty  In  this  nation  and  in  this  area.  I'll 
talk  more  about  that  in  a  moment. 

We  must  do  more  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  people  of  South  Texas.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  in  recent  years  In  infant 
care,  In  the  control  of  tuberculosis,  in  the 
addition  of  new  doctors  and  medical  facili- 
ties. Project  Hope  Is  a  model  for  the  nation — 
supported  by  private  funds,  without  a  single 
government  dollar. 

But  let's  look  at  health  care  in  general  for 
one  segment  of  our  people — the  migrant 
farm  workers.  Despite  the  health  projects 
aimed  directly  at  migrants,  the  average  per 
capita  health  expenditure  In  1967  was  twelve 
dollars.  Contrast  that  twelve  dollars  with  the 
per  capita  average  of  $200  for  our  people  aa 
a  whole. 

Does  South  Texas  need  better  health  care? 
You  and  I  know  how  great  the  need  really 
Is  .  .  .  and  I'm  going  to  do  all  I  can  to  see 
that  better  health  care  is  forthcoming. 

I  want  to  make  a  point  right  here. 

We  have  a  bad  unemployment  record  In 
South  Texas  and  the  rates  have  been  run- 
ning well  above  the  national  average. 

But  we  can't  close  our  eyes  to  a  companion 
problem — the  problem  of  depressed  wages 
and  underemployment. 

We  have  a  great  many  people  who  work 
long  and  hard  to  eke  out  a  bare  subsistence 
for  their  families.  Their  opportunities  are 
limited,  they  may  be  illiterate,  they  are  poorly 
trained.  '        *-       j 

I  believe  It's  a  fundamental  principle  In 
this  country  that  every  man  and  every  family 
should  have  the  opportunity  for  good  health, 
the  opportunity  for  education  and  training, 
the  opportunity  to  Improve  their  standard 
of  living. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the  welfare 
crisis.  It  i3  a  crisis  ...  of  alarming  propor- 
tions. 

But  let's  not  overlook  another  problem  In 
our  mldfit:  the  problem  of  the  man  who 
doesn't  want  to  be  on  welfare,  who  wants  to 
make  his  own  way,  but  can't  do  It  without 
wane  help  from  his  neighbors. 

That  kind  of  man  is  prevalent  in  South 
Texas  today.  One  of  our  great  challenges  Is 
to  help  him  keep  his  pride,  help  him  find  his 
own  way  toward  a  decent  life  for  himself  and 
hl«  family,  and  help  him  become  a  productive 
Breadwinner  with  a  good  Job  at  good  wages. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  sad  mistake  for  me, 
»  United  States  Senator,  to  give  you  a  lot 
of  overblown  verbiage  about  what  I'm  going 
to  do.  how  many  dollars  I'm  going  to  funnel 
down  from  Washington,  and  how  Tm  going 
to  cause  an  industrial  revolution  in  South 
Texas  during  the  next  months  or  years. 


No  one  in  Washington  or  anywhere  else 
is  going  to  lay  out  some  neat  little  plan  to 
change  the  economy  of  South  Texas. 

It's  going  to  take  work — bard  work  by 
people  In  government,  your  local  ofllclals, 
yovur  bankers,  businessmen,  educators,  lead- 
ers of  all  types. 

We're  not  going  to  see  major  results  over- 
night. But  I  do  believe  we  will  see  some 
major  progreos  within  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  ^ 

My  pledge  to  you  is  that  the  office  of  Sena- 
tor Lloyd  Bentsen  will  work  full-time  on 
the  priority  objectives  we  have  outlined  here. 

I  have  already  Initiated  efforts  to  pull  to- 
gether the  Information,  the  legislative  poesl- 
bilitles,  and  the  identification  of  the  people 
in  government,  education,  business,  finance 
and  industry  so  vital  to  a  successful  program. 

We've  had  a  lot  of  studies  already  about 
what  our  problems  are.  I'm  not  interested  In 
any  more  studies.  I'm  Interested  In  a  plan 
of  action — a  plan  that  will  bring  all  of  our 
resources  to  bear  on  developing  this  area  as 
it  should  be  developed. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  long  visit  with  Dr. 
George  Kozmetsky,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  at  the  University  of  Texas 
in  Austin.  I've  known  him  in  business  circles 
for  several  years  and  I  wanted  to  get  his 
views  on  Texas  economic  development,  so  1 
went  to  see  him  at  his  office. 

He  has  conducted  economic  development 
planning  for  several  areas  of  this  country 
and  he  is  especially  Interested  in  South 
Texas.  And  one  of  the  things  he  told  me  Is 
an  obvious  truth  but  one  we  sometimes  don't 
like  to  admit  to  ourselves.  He  said  that  the 
competition  for  business,  Industry  and  re- 
search is  so  great  throughout  the  world  that 
an  area  such  as  South  Texas  can't  count 
only  upon  good  climate,  low  wagee.  low  taxes 
and  other  so-called  Incentives  to  entice 
more  Industry. 

We've  got  to  re-gear  our  thinking  on  what 
we  want  the  future  of  this  area  to  be  .  .  . 
what  we're  best  equipped  to  be,  what  weTe 
willing  to  do  to  get  there. 

I'm  not  really  very  proud  <rf  the  fact  that 
one  of  our  enticements  Is  cheap  labor.  It's 
been  proved  time  and  again  that  cheap  labor 
Is  a  temporary  incentive,  and  that  industries 
which  come  to  an  area  for  that  reason  usu- 
ally move  on  when  they  find  even  cheaper 
labor. 

What  we  should  create  is  the  incentive  of 
trained  labor — willing  workers  skilled  in 
their  trade. 

And  the  incentive  of  good  education  facili- 
ties .  .  .  good  health  care  ...  a  good  way  of 
life. 

And  the  incentive  of  energetic,  progressive 
local  leaders  In  business  and  labor  and  gov- 
ernment .  .  .  men  and  women  who  have 
pride  in  their  area  . . .  the  kind  of  pride  that's 
typified  here  in  Laredo  at  this  great  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  celebration. 

Let's  take  stock  in  these  next  few  moments 
on  what  we  have  In  this  region. 

We  have  Corpus  Chrtstl  and  Brownsville, 
potentially  two  of  the  great  ports  of  this 
hemisphere.  Beyond  these  ports  are  the 
markets  of  the  world.  How  do  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  this? 

We  have  some  of  the  richest  soil  In  the 
world  when  we  can  get  water  to  it.  Are  we 
doing  everything  we  can  in  agriculture? 

We  need  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  pro- 
gressive marketing  of  agricultural  products 
through  association  and  other  Joint  efforts 
of  farmers.  Too  long  the  farmer  has  said. 
"What  will  you  give  me  for  my  product  In- 
stead of  Joining  together  to  set  a  price  that 
brings  a  fair  return?"  For  over  twenty  years, 
agriculture  has  been  In  economic  trouble 
and  today  moet  of  the  products  that  the  far- 
mer sells  he  sells  for  less  than  he  did  twenty 
years  ago.  More  has  to  be  done  In  bringing 
the  revolution  of  food  technology  to  this 
area  where  we  have  the  raw  materials.  This 
means  more  has  to  be  done  in  the  way  ai 


food  processing  to  transport  it  to  the  market 
as  a  finished  product.  The  growing  of  grain 
such  as  hegarl  Is  particularly  siiitable  for 
South  Texas,  and  there  are  strains  that  are 
best  utilized  In  preparing  fo^  products  for 
human  consumption.  Yet  ^re  continue  to 
concentrate  on  those  that  Bse  used  primar- 
ily In  feeding  of  cattle.  Thesb  strains  will 
largely  replace  the  growing  of  com  which 
has  really  been  the  product  >6f  the  Middle 
West  and  not  South  Texas.^So  why  not.  in 
this  revolution  of  food  te«mology  prepare 
from  these  new  strains  of  grain  adaptable 
for  South  Texas  needed  products  and  retain 
the  Job-creating  processes  in  this  area. 

These  are  only  a  oouple  of  suggestions 
tossed  out  as  examples.  I  think  our  poesl- 
bUlUes  are  limited  only  by  our  Imagination. 

I  want  to  Join  hands  with  you  in  doing 
some  work  and  some  thinking  about  our 
future.  Whatever  I  can  do  to  blend  In  the 
talents  of  our  educational  institutions  and 
our  government  will  be  done.  Whatever  I  can 
do  to  generate  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
government — financial  and  otherwise — will 
be  done. 

You  In  this  hall  are  the  establishment  of 
this  area  and  this  State.  I  believe  the  es- 
tablishment wants  to  become  Involved  a 
whole  lot  more  than  some  of  our  critics 
claim. 

If  the  merchants  and  businessmen  of 
South  Texas  would  truly  prosper,  then  the 
people  must  earn  enough  to  buy  more  than 
beans  and  flour.  If  the  banks  of  South  Texas 
are  to  build  their  deposits,  and  if  the  savings 
and  loans  their  savings,  then  the  wage  earner 
must  earn  enough  to  have  discretionary  in- 
come with  which  to  save.  No  great  city  or 
region  has  ever  been  built  on  welfare.  We 
must  look  beyond  our  store  fronts  to  people 
who  want  to  and  can  move  from  the  food 
stamp  line,  the  unemployment  line,  and  the 
welfare  line  to  the  payrolls  and  to  the  cash 
register.  They  must  become  taxpayers  not 
tax-eaters.  It's  going  to  take  your  help — o\ir 
help,  if  you  will — for  we  are  the  establish- 
ment, and  we  can  bring  In  the  new  Industry 
and  make  the  Investments  and  build  the  Jobs 
that  are  so  necessary  If  the  area  is  to  prosper. 

I  think  I  know  South  Tezans.  I  think  I 
understand  what  makes  us  tick.  I  think  I'm 
fully  aware  of  our  aspirations  for  progress 
and  growth. 

I  hope,  as  a  United  States  Senator,  that  I 
can  help  put  together  the  right  combination 
of  government  assistance,  private  enterprise 
and  financial  Investment  that  can  make  this 
an  area  that  is  changing  for  the  better. 

We  can  become  a  greater  region  for  tour- 
ists— especially  people  from  the  Midwest  who 
traditionally  come  our  way. 

We  can  become  a  center  of  technology 
with  good,  stable  indttstrles  to  replace  a  one- 
industry  economy  with  all  of  Its  built-in 
perils. 

And  we  can  do  more  In  agrlcultxire — the 
real  wellsprlng  of  South  Texas  prosperity. 

All  of  this  ties  back  to  what  I  mentioned 
earlier:  education  .  .  .  health  .  .  .  oppor- 
tunity. 

Without  these  essentials,  we  can  forget  the 
rest. 

Progress  must  move  down  one  track  In  a 
free  nation  such  as  ours.  Government  and 
private  enterprise  miist  be  colleagues  and  not 
enemies,  and  there  must  be  enlightened 
leadership  In  both. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  the  honor  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me.  It  reminds  me  again 
that  this  Is  my  home  .  .  .  this  Is  my  bed- 
rock. I'm  proud  of  It.  I'm  iMX>ud  to  be  home 
with  you  today. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  SAFETY 
AND  TRAFFIC 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  glvoi  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ixtint  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  seven  coun- 
ties in  my  congressional  district,  along 
with  three  others  near  San  Antonio,  are 
currently  being  served  by  a  splendid 
demonstration  of  military-civilian  coop- 
eration. It  is  known  as  MAST,  or  Military 
Assistance  to  Safety  and  Traffic.  It  rep- 
resents an  effort  by  the  D^artments  of 
Defense,  Transportation,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  pnit  military 
expertise  and  manpower  to  civilian  serv- 
ice. 

I  have  previously  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  there  is  no  additional  tax- 
payer expense:  the  pilots,  air  medics, 
helicopters,  communications  equip- 
ment—all these  elements — are  part  of 
the  507th  Medical  Company — ^Alr  Am- 
bulance— stationed  at  Fort  Sam  Houston. 
In  their  military  function,  the  men  of 
that  company  are  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  emergency  calls  from  doctors  or  law 
officers.  And  when  one  of  those  calls 
come,  MaJ.  David  W.  L.  Wilk  has  his  men 
in  their  chopper  and  winging  off  on  a 
mercy  flight  within  2  minutes. 

News  reports  during  the  past  7  months 
testify  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  service. 
Let  me  offer  some  of  these  for  consider- 
ation: 

The  Seguin  Gazette  reported  that 
James  Bell  Buchanan,  of  Seguin,  was  in- 
jured in  a  late  December  traffic  accident. 
He  was  taken  to  the  Guadalupe  Valley 
Hospital,  where  he  complained  of  no 
serious  injuries.  Doctors  foxmd  evidence 
of  internal  damage.  The  MAST  helicop- 
ter moved  him  to  Baptist  Memorial  Hos- 
pital in  San  Antonio,  35  miles  away.  He 
was  treated  for  a  punctured  lung  and 
three  broken  rips.  Two  days  later  he  was 
in  satisfactory  condition. 

The  Luling  Signal  reported  Febru- 
ary 11: 

A  MAST  helicopter  was  at  the  Edgar  B. 
Davis  Memorial  hospital  Tuesday,  39  minutes 
after  a  call  to  San  Antonio  for  Its  services.  An 
elderly  woman,  burned  in  a  home  accident, 
and  a  man  injured  in  an  oU  field  accident 
were  taken  to  Santa  Rosa  Medical  center  in 
San  Antonio  for  treatment. 

That  airlift  was  57  miles. 
The  Stm  Antonio  News  reported  Janu- 
ary 4: 

Two  men  injured  in  San  Antonio  area  acci- 
dents were  hospitalized  here  Monday.  Air- 
lifted by  army  ambulance  helicopters  were  a 
man  who  suffered  head  injuries  in  a  traffic 
accident  near  Hondo,  and  a  Uvalde  "\a.-n  who 
accidentally  shot  himself  in  the  knee  while 
hunting. 

In  December,  the  San  Antonio  Express 
reported  that  five  men  had  been  injured 
when  an  automobile  and  a  truck  collided 
head  on.  Three  were  taken  to  Kenedy. 
Tex.,  hospital  by  ambulance,  but  two 
others  who  were  more  seriously  hurt  were 
airlifted  to  Santa  Rosa  Hospital. 

The  San  Antonio  News  demonstrated 
the  versatility  of  the  MAST  service  in  a 
report  last  Jiily.  A  70-year-old  California 
man.  being  treated  at  a  Uvalde  hospital 
after  a  traffic  accident,  needed  more  in- 
tensive care  so  he  was  airlifted  to  Bexar 
County  Hospital.  And  while  one  chopper 
crew  was  caring  for  him,  a  second  waa 
bringing  a  3-day-old  infant  from  Winter- 
garden  Hospital  at  Crystal  City.  That 
tiny  baby  needed  complete  blood  trans- 
fusion, and  those  husky  army  medics 


ferried  an  incubator  over  120  miles  to  the 
roof  of  Santa  Rosa  Hospital,  where  the 
child  was  turned  over  to  the  competent 
hospital  staff. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  newspaper  editors 
in  my  district  are  either  softer  or  toughei 
than  others  of  their  profession.  I  think 
they  are  honest  in  their  evaluation  of  the 
MAST  service.  I  quote  Just  three  of  them: 

Clarence  J.  LaRoche,  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Express: 

My  personal  observation  m  a  long-time 
reporter  and  editor  in  this  area  is  that  MAST 
is  performing  an  outstanding  service  to  our 
South  Texas  citizens. 

'  Bumis  Lawrence,  of  the  Hondo  Anvil 
Herald: 

We  are  lUghly  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
project. 

Otha  L.  Grlsbam,  the  Segruln  Enter- 
prise: 

Officials  at  all  local  government  levels 
praise  this  MAST  program  highly.  I  will  also 
add  that  local  medical  doctors,  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  hoepltal  officials  have  of- 
fer^ highest  praise  for  MAST.  Prankly,  this 
is  the  finest  example  of  co-operation  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  a  wonderful  program,  and 
must  be  continued.  I  personally  thank  you 
for  your  effort  along  these  lines. 

These  are  only  examples  of  editorial 
comment.  We  have  had  the  same  sort  of 
response  from  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
the  Luling  Newsboy,  the  SegiUn  Enter- 
prise, the  Seguin  Gazette,  the  Port  Sam 
Houston  Patriot,  the  Pearsall  Leader,  the 
Yoakum  Herald  Times,  the  Carrlzo 
Springs  Javelin,  and  the  Zavala  County 
Sentinel. 

I  have  offered  opinions  of  this  serv- 
ice. Let  me  clow  with  brief  statistics. 
Since  this  demonstration  project  b^ean 
imtU  the  end  of  Janiuur.  the  men  of  the 
507th  Air  Ambulance  Co.  have  flown  128 
missions,  65  by  day,  63  at  night.  They 
have  carried  150  patients,  and  in  the 
proccess  have  logged  156.8  hours  of  flying 
time. 

They  have  not  saved  the  lives  of  every 
person  they  carried.  In  some  cases,  in- 
juries were  too  severe.  But  their  contribu- 
tion has  been  great,  and  the  people  of 
my  district  hope  it  will  be  continued. 


THE  GREEK  PEOPLE  DESERVE  THE 
TRUTH 

(Mr.  BIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKK8.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Greece, 
the  case  of  Alexander  Panagoulis  has 
been  the  subject  of  international  head- 
lines and  even  discussed  In  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  world.  The  United  States 
Is  no  exception.  Panagoulis  is  an  army 
deserter  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Greece  last  sum- 
mer. There  is,  however,  startling  varia- 
tion in  the  statements  which  have  been 
made.  In  the  beginning,  the  published 
reports  in  the  foreign  press  were  almost 
unanimous  in  their  stories  of  inhumane 
treatment  by  the  Greek  authorities.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  these  allegations, 
the  Greek  Government  invited  foreign 
correspondents  to  learn  the  true  facts 
and  actuaUy  to  see  Panagoulis.  The  sto- 
ries which  appeared  subsequent  to  these 


visits  iu-e  startllngly  different.  It  would 
appear  that  gross  misrepresentations 
were  made  by  the  leftist  opponents  of  the 
Greek  Government  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses. 

Since  the  Panagoulis  case  has  been  dis- 
cussed on  Capitol  Hill  in  an  imfavorable 
light,  it  is  important  that  Members  of 
Congress  have  em  opportunity  to  see  the 
actual  stories  dealing  with  this  case  be- 
fore May  16  when  foreign  correspondents 
were  invited  to  see  Panagoulis.  and  those 
which  appeared  after  their  visits.  Below 
I  submit  dated  transcripts  as  they  ap- 
peared in  print  before  sind  after  May  16. 
and  I  urge  that  they  be  read  for  com- 
parison. The  Greek  people  are  our  true 
friends  and  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
their  loyal  friendship  and  their  close  co- 
operation in  the  world  fight  against  com- 
munism would  be  a  primary  subject  for 
discussion  by  U.S.  leaders  rather  ttian 
what  did  or  did  not  happen  to  a  woiild- 
be  assassin: 

Le  Monde,  Paris,  May  9,  1969:  "For  364 
days,  i.e.  since  August  13  of  la«t  year,  Alecos 
is  kept  In  a  very  narrow  luiderground  ceU 
from  which  he  la  not  allowed  to  come  out. 
He  Is  continuously  tortured  which  has 
brought  blm  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  The 
lack  of  light  has  almost  blinded  him.  His 
hands  are  deformed  because  he  is  handcuffed 
during  all  24  hours"  declared  Stathis  Pans- 
goulis,  who  ts  a  student  in  Rome. 

Le  Monde.  Paris,  May  18,  1969:  Aleoos 
Panagoulis,  condemned  to  death  for  his  at- 
tempt to  assassinate  Mr.  Papadopoulce.  the 
Greek  Prime  Minister,  is  in  good  health.  This 
waa  ascertained  on  FYlday  by  the  correapco- 
dents  in  Oreece  of  foreign  news  agencies  who 
visited  the  prison  where  he  Is  held. 

Le  Peuple,  BrusselB,  May  10,  1969:  This 
concerns  the  terrible  fate  of  Alexandre  Pan- 
agoulis, condemned  to  15  years  solitary  con- 
finement for  his  participation  in  an  attempt 
against  Mr.  Papadopouloa,  head  of  the  Gct- 
emment  of  Athens.  The  condemned  man 
was  at  that  time  transferred  to  the  Island 
of  Aeglna,  where  he  is  submitted  to  a  bar- 
baric treatment,  his  brother  denounced  to 
the  Italian  press;  My  brother  is  on  the  point 
of  dying! 

Le  Peuple.  Brussels.  May  17/18,  1969: 
(AJP.P.)  Alecoe  Panagoulis,  condemned  to 
death  following  his  attempt  to  assassinate 
Mr.  Papadopouloe.  Greek  Prime  Minister,  ia 
In  good  hecUth  and  physically  fit.  This  is 
what  could  be  ascertained  on  Friday  by  the 
correspondents  of  foreign  news  agencies  in 
Greece  who  visited  the  prison  of  BogiaU 
where  Panagoulis  Is  held.  The  Journalist! 
could  see  him  play  ball  with  two  guards  in 
the  prison  yard.  Panagoulis  is  in  better  shape 
now  than  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  trial. 

Times,  London.  May  7.  1969:  The  brother 
of  Alexandres  Panagoulis  alleged  today  that 
he  la  on  the  brink  of  death  because  of  tor- 
ture and  maltreatment.  He  said,  the  lack  of 
light  in  his  brother's  underground  cell  had 
made  him  almost  blind  and  his  hands  with- 
ered through  being  constantly  fettered. 

Tlmee,  London,  May  17,  1989:  Alexandres 
Panagoulis,  aged  31.  the  army  deserter  who 
tried  to  assassinate  Mr.  George  Papadopou- 
loe. the  Greek  Prime  Minister  last  svunmer, 
was  deacrlbed  today  to  be  looking  "fit  and 
strong"  by  five  foreign  news  agency  corre- 
spondents who  were  allowed  to  visit  the  mil- 
itary prison  at  Boyatl.  and  they  saw  him 
playing  ball  with  two  soldiers. 

Tribune  De  Geneve,  Geneve,  May  8,  1989: 
According  to  Mr.  Stathls  Panagoulis  who  lives 
In  exile  In  Rome,  his  brother  Alexandroe  Pan- 
agoulis, who  was  condemned  to  death  last 
November,  is  reported  to  be  in  danger.  The 
capital  punishment  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned for  having  attempted  to  assassinate 
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the  Greek  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Papadopoulos, 
ms  not  carried  out.  HU  brother,  therefore, 
jnakea  an  appeal  to  the  free  world  to  assist 

him. 

Xrtbune  De  Geneve,  Geneve,  May  19,  1969: 
if^S.) — ^Alecos  Panagoulis  condemned  to 
death   for   his   attempt   to   assassinate   Mr. 

Papadopoulos,  Greek  Prime  Minister,  is  In 
good  health  and  good  shape.  The  Journalists 
could  see  him  play  baU  with  two  guards  In 
the  prison  yard.  Panagoulis  Is  In  better  shape 
now  than  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  trial. 

Avantl,  Rome,  May  11,  1969:  "We  know— 
nads  the  denunciation— that  Panagoulis  Is 
imprisoned  in  an  underground  cell;  sleeps  on 
t,  constantly  damp  concrete  fioor  because  he 
u  denied  a  bed;  he  Is  systematically  and  con- 
tinuously submitted  to  tortures  which  have 
brought  him  to  the  verge  of  insanity  and  the 
absence  of  light  has  almoet  blinded  him." 

Le  Figaro.  Paris,  May  8.  1969:  The  condi- 
tions of  detention  of  my  brother  Alexandres 
Panagoulis  are  such  that  he  runs  the  risk  of 
dying  at  any  moment.  "My  brother  is  de- 
tained in  an  underground  cell  without  light 
from  which  he  never  goes  out;  he  is  tortured 
every  day;  he  Is  chained  during  all  24  hours" 
declared  Stathls  Panagoulis.  a  student  of  the 
Dnlverslty  of  Rome. 

n  Messaggero.  Rome,  May  18,  198©;  The 
foreign  Journalists  could  observe  Panagoulis 
(those  who  had  foUowed  his  trial  have 
agreed  that  it  was  he)  during  the  morning 
walk  In  the  prison.  Panagoulis  was  playing 
ball  with  two  guards  belonging  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  prison,  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  In  general,  he  Is  In  good 
shape  and  played  with  much  vigor;  with  one 
kick  he  sent  the  ball  over  the  wail  of  the  yard. 

The  New  York  Times,  New  York,  May  17, 
1089:  To  Quash  Torture  Rumors  (N.Y.T.)  — 
Premier  George  Papadopoulos  allowed  news- 
men to  see  for  themselves  today  that  Alexan- 
dres Panagoulis,  the  man  who  tried  to  kill 
him  last  summer,  was  stlU  alive  and  kicking. 
Today,  five  foreign  reporters  had  seen  Pana- 
goulU,  the  31-year-old  army  deserter,  kick- 
ing a  football  in  the  exercise  yard  of  a  mili- 
tary prison  at  Boyatl,  13  miles  northeast  of 
Athens.  He  looked  plump  and  fit.  His  brother 
Efttathloe  claimed  last  week  that  Alexandres 
was  being  tortured  to  death. 


A  WAGE  BOARD  BILL  IS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  SIELES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  re- 
called that  a  wage  board  bill  to  provide 
an  improved  method  for  adjusting  the 
wage  system  of  Federal  blue  collar  work- 
ers was  approved  by  the  Congress  in  the 
last  session.  However,  it  was  vetoed,  and 
due  to  the  lateness  of  the  session,  no  at- 
tempt to  override  the  veto  was  possible. 
In  the  House  the  measure  passed  by  rec- 
ord vote  of  272  yeas  to  89  nays,  and  in  the 
Senate  approved  by  voice  vote.  It  is  highly 
proper  tiiat  further  efforts  be  made  to 
insure  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
A  wage  board  bill  still  Is  needed  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  system  of  wage  ad- 
justment and  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion in  wages  paid  to  nearly  800,000 
Federal  blue  collar  or  prevailing  rate 
workers,  some  of  whom  have  suffered  in- 
equitable and  unfair  treatment  for  many 
years  because  of  the  Iswik  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  introducing  siich  a  bill.  It  will 
provide  by  statute  the  first  equitable  sys- 
tem for  adjusting  emd  fixing  the  pay 
rates  of  wage  grade  employees.  There  is 
within  every  State  a  large  number  of 


wage  grade  said  noni^proprlated  fund 
employees  who  have  been  discriminated 
against.  This  is  a  continuing  problem 
and  one  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the 
need  for  immediate  action.  The  issue  has 
been  ignored  too  long  by  those  who  had 
the  power  to  correct  this  unjust  system. 

Prevailing  rate  employees  make  up  27 
percent  of  those  psUd  exclusively  fnHn 
appropriated  funds.  Additional  thou- 
sands of  employees  are  Included  in  the 
nonappropriated  fund  list.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  these  wage  grade  workers  earn 
annually  on  an  average  16  percent  less 
than  classified  workers  ot  those  in  the 
postal  field  service.  These  patient 
workers  have  been  loyal  to  their  Fed- 
eral Job  stature,  but  we  cannot  ask  them 
to  be  patient  indefinitely. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing,  in 
setting  up  10  steps  in  pay  differential, 
will  not  only  correct  the  gross  inequities 
of  the  present  tliree  step  system,  but  will 
establish  a  range  of  rates  so  Federal 
Wage  Board  can  win  comparability  with 
private  industry. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  pay  differen- 
tial for  classified  white-collar  workers  Is 
about  30  percent;  the  pay  differential  of 
blue-collar  workers  in  private  industry 
follows  a  similar  pattern;  but  the  Wage 
Board  blue-collar  workers  in  Federal 
installations  can  only  increase  their  rate 
of  pay  by  8  percent.  This  obviously  Is  an 
inequitable  situation. 

Supervisors  are  given  the  privilege  of 
a  five  in- grade  system  now,  so  they  can 
enjoy  continued  financial  rewards  but 
the  workers  they  supervise  are  stuck  in 
an  inflexible  grade  system. 

The  bill  will  also  establish  a  Federal 
Prevailing  Rate  Advisory  Committee 
within  the  Civil  Service  Commission  with 
an  impartial  chairman  appointed  by  the 
President  to  Insure  that  the  broad  inter- 
ests of  both  sides  are  represented  and 
protected. 

Five  members  of  the  committee  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  from  labor  unions 
representing  the  largest  number  of  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  imder  exclusive 
recognition  in  Government  service.  Man- 
agement officials,  five  in  number,  will  be 
appointed  from  each  of  the  four  execu- 
tive agencies — other  than  the  Civil 
Service  Commission — and  Military  de- 
partments having  the  largest  number  of 
prevailing  rate  employees  and  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
appointed  by  its  chairman. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  would  include  the  provision  that  the 
nonappropriated  fimd  workers  will  re- 
ceive the  same  benefits  as  the  wage  grade 
workers. 

This  measure  is  highly  important  to 
the  Federal  service.  These  workers  have 
been  more  than  patient,  but  their  pa- 
tience understandably  is  growing  thin.  It 
Is  time  to  correct  a  mishmash  of  anti- 
quated executive  orders  and  regulations. 

REPRESEan'ATIVE  PERKINS  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  UNIVERSAL  POOD  SERVICE 
AND  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  mnarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS,  lix.  ft)eaker,  I  Intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  establish  a  universal 
food  service  and  nutrition  education 
program  for  children. 

The  bill  proposes  a  program  of  great 
significance  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  Nation's  children.  In  the  long  run, 
this  program  Is  the  only  sound  and  prac- 
tical approach  to  solving  the  serious 
problems  of  malnutrition  and  poor  diets 
tliat  exists  at  all  levels  of  Income  among 
the  general  populstce. 

This  bill  has  three  basic  objectives: 

First,  to  provide  all  children  with  ade- 
quate nutrition,  free  of  charge,  as  a  part 
of  the  educational  program,  on  the  same 
basis  as  most  other  school  activities.  No 
child  is  to  be  singled  out  or  identified  as 
different  from  his  classmates. 

Second,  to  provide  fimds  and  authority 
for  the  conduct  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram through  State  departments  of  ed- 
ucation to  teach  all  children,  as  they 
learn  and  develop,  the  principles  of  good 
nutrition.  All  the  evidence  we  have  from 
the  experts  in  nutrition  and  health 
points  to  one  single  conclusion:  igno- 
rance is  the  fundamental,  basic  cause  of 
imdemutritlon,  and  poor  diets. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  now  spend- 
ing some  $25  million  annually  on  a  nu- 
trition education  program  for  families 
receiving  food  stamps  and  donated 
foods.  This  is  being  done  because  the 
Department  has  found  that  more  money 
for  food  does  not  In  Itself  correct  the 
problems  of  poor  diets  and  imdemutrl- 
tion. 

We  therefore  must  undertake  a  posi- 
tive program  of  nutrition  education 
throughout  our  school  systems  as  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  overall  effort  to  eliminate 
malnutrition. 

Third,  to  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion of  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren by  State  and  local  governments. 
Over  the  past  several  years,  one  Pedersd 
program  after  another  has  been  thrust 
upcm  State  and  local  governments  to  the 
point  that  they  do  not  have  the  financial 
ability  to  administer  th«n  effectively. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  school  limch 
program.  Despite  heavy  expanding  of 
the  program,  only  a  minor  amount  of 
financial  help  has  been  given  to  State 
education  s^encies  for  program  admlnis- 
traticMi  and  none  to  assist  the  local 
school  districts  with  regard  to  the  costs 
of  supervision,  coordination,  training, 
and  other  aspects  important  to  adminis- 
tration. This  situation  should,  and  must 
be  rectified  so  that  food  service  programs 
for  children  can  make  their  maximum 
contribution  to  ending  malnutrition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
this  bill  is  a  major  departure  from  pres- 
ent and  past  legislative  concepts  smd 
policies  for  child  food  service  programs. 
I  recognize  too  that  it  expresses  a  bold 
new  approach  to  combating  nmlnutrl- 
ticm.  Also,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
would  be  a  costly  program  if  measured 
only  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Yet  I  offer  this  bill  for  public  debate 
on  its  merits  and  objectives.  It  should  be 
debated  and  discussed  not  only  in  Con- 
gress, but  across  the  land  by  educators, 
scho<d  administrators,  parents,  experts 
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in  the  field  of  nutritional  health,  and  all 
groups  and  organizations  concerned  with 
t.hi«  issue.  Personally,  I  am  confident 
that  In  the  long  run  lunch-at-school 
programs  wfll  become  a  regular  part  of 
the  school^y,  no  difference  than  classes 
In  math,  mstory,  English  grammar  or 
transportation  to  and  from  school. 

I  hope  the  debate  on  a  universal  school 
food  service  program  will  focus  on  these 
points: 

First,  the  impact  of  good  nutrition 
during  the  school  day  on  the  child's 
ability  to  learn,  his  general  health,  disci- 
pline problems,  absenteeism,  dropout 
rates,  and  his  overall  development. 

Second,  the  extent  to  which  such  a 
program,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  nutri- 
tion education,  could  reduce  health  costs 
in  the  fut\ire. 

Third,  the  need  to  eliminate  the  present 
procedure  of  identifying  children  on  the 
basis  of  income  status  as  eligible  for  free 
lunches.  No  system  has  yet  been  devised 
to  completely  hide  the  identity  of  the 
child  receiving  a  free  limch.  More  Im- 
portant, the  child  himself  knows  that  he 
himself  cannot  pay  and  is  therefore  dif- 
ferent from  his  classmates. 

Fourth,  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, while  improving,  is  reaching  about 
half  of  total  school  attendance. 

Fifth,  when  we  think  of  children  and 
their  needs,  we  should  think  of  a  com- 
plete program  to  meet  these  needs.  If 
we  provide  funds  and  the  authority  to 
give  free  lunches  to  children  in  families 
below  the  arbitrary  poverty  standard, 
what  about  the  vast  number  of  children 
Just  above  that  same  level?  For  these  are 
the  children  who  are  not  now  being 
reached  by  the  program  in  a  period  when 
prices  on  all  items  have  been  rising  be- 
yond the  family  btidget. 

Also,  what  happens  to  the  children 
who  are  too  proud  to  admit  that  they 
are  too  poor  to  peiy  and  eat  no  lunch  at 
all.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear 
everyday  that  we  are  not  going  to  reach 
all  the  needy  children  in  school  with 
lunches  under  the  present  "means  test" 
procedure,  no  matter  how  far  we  go  in 
in  simplifying  this  operation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  presents 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  future 
health  of  this  Nation's  population.  Let 
it  be  discussed  on  its  merits  and  objec- 
tives. Then  in  time,  I  am  confident  that 


ways  will  be  foxmd  to  achieve  the  neces- 
sary financing. 


REPRESENTATIVE  PERKINS  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  CON- 
TDroE  FREE  OR  REDUCED-PRICE 
MEATfl  THROUGH  OPERATION  OP 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND  CHILD  NU- 
TRITION PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  assure  that  needy 
children  will  continue  to  receive  free  or 
reduced -price  meals  for  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year  through  the  operatlcoi  of 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. 

I  present  this  bill  to  fulfill  the  commit- 
ment which  Congress  made  last  April 
when  H.R.  515 — now  Public  Law  91-248 — 
was  approved.  As  you  know,  this  new  law 
requires  that  beginning  January  1,  1971, 
all  children  from  famlllefl  with  Incomes 
below  a  national  poverty  income  stand- 
ard shall  be  provided  with  a  free  or  re- 
duced-price meal.  Only  a  simple  applica- 
tion form  is  required  from  the  parent  to 
qualify  the  child  as  eligible. 

Concern  is  already  being  expressed  by 
the  States  and  local  school  districts  that 
present  Federal  funding  is  not  sufScient 
to  carry  the  program  through  the  year. 
The  original  estimate  of  the  nimiber 
of  needy  children  to  be  fed,  as  developed 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
was  that  6.6  million  children  in  aU  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  would  qualify  for 
a  free  or  reduced-price  meal  imder  the 
new  standards.  As  of  February  2,  1971. 
the  Department  estimates,  on  the  basis 
of  new  reports  from  the  Stiates,  that  the 
number  of  children  eligible  is  7.8  million 
in  the  schools  now  partiwpating  in  the 
school  lunch  program.  /This  is  an  in- 
crease of  1.2  million  above  the  original 
estimate.  Further,  it  does  not  include 
needy  children  in  some  23,000  schools, 
with  an  enrollment  of  6.7  million  chil- 
dren, which  now  do  not  have  a  food 
service  program. 

I  include  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultxire  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 


In  this  bill,  we  are  therefore  propos- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
given  standby  authority  to  use  additional 
amounts  of  section  32  funds  to  insure 
that  all  needy  children  may  continue  to 
receive  nutritious  meals  throughout  the 
year. 

The  material  follows: 
Statxs  Repokt   on   Crxlossk   Eugiblb  roi 
FKOt,  Reduced  Pucb  School  Lxtmcru 

Initial  Mtlmat«8  from  State  ediicatlonal 
agencies  Indicate  that  the  number  of  needy 
children  eligible  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  in  the  nearly  78,000  schools  partic- 
ipating In  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram may  total  7.8  mllUon,  the  n.S.  De- 
partment of  AgrlctUture  reported  today. 

Some  5.S  million  of  them  got  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  In  NoTember,  while  an- 
other 17.9  million  children  paid  the  regular 
price.  The  total  of  23.4  million  pcutlclpants 
set  a  record  for  the  lunch  program.  Prelimi- 
nary Indications  are  that  some  6  mlllloQ 
children  received  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  in  December,  USDA's  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Serrlce  said. 

The  estimates  of  idlglble  children  enrolled 
In  NSLP  schools  were  made  last  October,  be- 
fore the  mandatory  January  1  full  imple- 
mentattOD  of  amendments  enacted  last  May 
to  the  school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  acts. 

"These  reports  represent  the  first  State  and 
local  experience  in  reporting  children's  elig- 
ibility for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches,  as 
required  by  the  new  legislation,"  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard  L3rng  com- 
mented. "We  are  working  now  with  the 
States  to  refine  their  reporting  methods,  to 
assure  greater  uniformity  in  subsequent 
semi-annual  refx»t8  required  erery  March 
and  October,"  he  aald. 

"At  the  moment,  however,  these  are  the 
only  benchmarks  available.  We  are  using 
them  In  our  efforts  with  State  and  local 
school  cooperators  to  be  sure  all  eligible 
needy  youngsters  in  participating  schools  get 
a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch,"  Mr.  Lyng 
said. 

The  States'  estimates  of  the  number  of  en- 
rolled children  eligible  for  free  and  reduced 
price  lunches  in  NSLP  schools  totaled  7.8 
mllUon  In  October.  The  States'  reports  also 
showed  a  total  of  77.698  participating  schools 
with  an  average  daUy  attendance  of  38.7 
million  at  the  opening  of  the  current  school 
year  last  fan.  Another  28.097  schools  with 
an  estimated  average  daUy  attendance  of 
8.7  mllUon  were  reported  as  having  no  food 
service. 

Following  are  8tate-by-State  estimates  of 
enrolled  ellglbles.  those  being  reached  at 
schools  as  of  November  1970,  schools  partic- 
ipating In  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram, and  thoae  wltboirt  any  food  service. 
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[Numbsr  of  chlldran  eligible  for  free  or  redncsd  prks  mesis  at  school,  number  reached  In  November  1970;  number  of  schools  in  National  School  Lunch  program,  number  of  schools  without  a  food 

senrlcs.  By  States  and  re(kins| 


November 

November 

Estimated 

1970,  average 

Estimated 

1970,  average 

number  ot  reached  daily  • 

September 

number  of 

reached  daily  ' 

September 

children  - 

1970,  number 

children 

1970,  numbef 

eligible, 

Number  of 

of  schools 

Schools  WAMt 

eligible, 
October  1970 

Numt>er  ol 

of  schools 

Schools  W/out 

Rt|io«  and  SUte 

October  1970 

children 

in  NSLP 

toodservica 

Region  and  State 

children 

m  NSLP 

food  service 

Northeast: 

Southeast: 

Connecticut „ 

59,584 

23,036 

832 

584 

Alabama 

209.587 

212.901 

1.383 

51 

Delaware 

17,317 

8.495 

182 

46 

Florida 

280,568 

222,262 

1,832 

387 

District  of  CelnmMs.... 

61,  «3 

51,454 

195 

148 

Georgia 

274.871 

248.618 

1.847 

101 

Maine 

70,946 

26,762 

660 

333 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

256,759 
171,394 

148,281 
199,769 

1.610 
894 

104 

Maryland 

80,713 

86,512 

1,218 

178 

157 

Maasacbuaetts. 

122,929 
8,648 

47,395 

7,746 

101.613 

648,197 

196,900 

1,676 

360 

1,319 

4.496 

3,719 

1,649 
188 
1,647 
1,656 
2.K2 

North  Carolina 

246,846 

208.097 
253,105 
191,789 
200.986 
135,699 

1,976 
2,380 
1,119 

1,730 
1.789 

80 

New  Hampshlrt 

448,500 

123 

New  Jeraey 

305,334 

South  Carolina 

185  905 

66 

New  York 

620,000 

Tennessee       

160, 225 

(6 

PsnnsnvtMt . ......... 

715,468 

Viiglnie 

214,844 

119 

Rhode  Island 

90.000 

13,603 

243 

2«1 

Vlftin  Wands. 

8, 170 

14,270 

31 

14 

Vermont 

16.244 
97,324 

8.217 
138,177 

329 
1.188 

UQ 
KS 

Regional  total 

Wast  Virginia 

....        2.436,985 

2,135,757 

16,591 

1,218 

Regional  totii 

....       2.265,930 

1,258.107 

16.417 

StlOl 

Footnote  at  end  ot  taUe. 
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ui  ;: 


Region  and  State 


November 
Estimated  1B70,  aversga 
number  of  readied  daily  ■       September 

children 1970,  number 

eligible.        Number  of         of  schools 
October  1970  diMren  in  NSLP 


Schools  W/out 
food  service 


lUnois 230,000  201,485  3,279 

Indiana 89,500  54,485  2,204 

lowa    91,695  34,788  1,876 

Michigan 295.142  87,982  2,S86 

MinnmU 97,042  75,326  1,811 

Missouri 134,941  100,331  2,541 

Nebraska 38.587  34,388  836 

North  Dakota 15,303  14,717  507 

Ohio 119,936  155,465  4,028 

South  Dakota 26,250  13,625  5(2 

Wisconsin 53,953  49,128  2,211 

Regional  total 1,U2,349  821,720  22.541 

^"'Ari^iaa- 179,839  109,336  971 

Colorado 82,780  56,650  1,195 

KanMS- 22,487  24,393  1,530 

iMWana. _ 130,000  150,552  1,630 

New  Mexico 76,961  76,961  649 


908 
497 
227 

1,574 
456 
254 

1,157 
Ul 
907 
558 
794 


7,463 


17 

161 

315 

20 

60 


Region  and  State 


November 
Estimated    1970.  average 

number  of  reached  daily'  Saptember 

children 1970,  number 

eligible.        Number  of  a<  adnels 

October  1970           ckttdren  in  NSLP 


Schools  W/out 
lood  service 


Southwest — Continued 

Oklahoma 

Texsa. 

Regionaltotal 

Weitem: 

Alaaka 13,074 

Arizona 26,596 

California 800,000 

Guam 1,577 

Hawaii 13.694 

Idaho 14.863 

Montana 11,800 

Nevada 2,558 

Oregon 109,736 

Samoa,  American 8,515 

UUh 21,425 

Washington 76.485 

Wyoming 2,523 

Regk>nal  total 1,102.856 

Total 7,861,330 


98,843 
252,280 

75,982 
144,002 

1.819 
3,969 

55 
312 

843, 210 

637,896 

11,763 

904 

13,471 

43,809 

400,903 

1,550 
17,001 

9.306 
10,527 

3,353 
31,201 

9,204 
23,115 
57,484 

3,508 


195 
603 

4,928 
36 
216 
494 
510 
115 

1,072 
32 
532 

1,443 
110 


84 

312 

2,413 

55 

91 

521 

133 

257 

0 

58 

260 

160 


624,432 


10.286 


4,345 


5,477,912 


77.598 


23.097 


I  Adjaated  lor  abaenteeitm  using  Individual  State  absentee  rate  supplied  by  Office  of  EducatkM),  H.LW.,  for  school  year  1967-68. 
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IRemoval  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Commodities  Fiaeal  Years  1961-70) 


1(61 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Foada  available: 

Carryover ^300,000,000 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations..  802, 033 

30  percent  of  customs  receipts 319, 960, 724 


nOO,000,000    $300,000,000    $300,000,000    $300,000,000    $298,758,226    $300,000,000    $300,000,000    $300,000,000     $299,921,169 

1,457,908         1,128,424  451,225  49,596  28,529  157,060  20,077  784  130,188 

325,826,751     318,068,537     369,391,556     378,907,331     405,549,361     493,935,754     578,911,603     596,645,658       698,462,614 


Total  available 620,762,757     627,284,659     619,196,961     669,842,781     678,956,927     704,336,116     794,092.814     878,931.680     896,646,442       998,513,971 

^i!c."713e  as  amended) 5.321,081        4,757,143        5,071,342        5,373,096        5.297,951         6,610,596        6,778,506        7,443,592        7,412,775  7,636,414 

ToUl  available  to  USDA 615,441,676     622,527,516     614,125,619     664,469,685     673,658,976     697,725,547     787,314,308     871,488,088     889,233,667       990877. 557 


Obligations: 

Commodity  program  payments: 

Cotton 

Dairy  products 116,303,574 

Eggs  and  poultry 37,597,468 

Fruits 1,070.098 

Grain 3,057,880 

Uvestwk  products 78, 156, 722 

Peanuts  and  products 12,574,492 

Tobaao 

Tree  nuts 

Vegetables 3,157,931 

Miscellaneous 840,084 


24,000  9.615 

853,625 85.000,000 

31,199,507  24,354,417  27,012,132 

1,531,370  3,729,726  3,056,022 

7,816,011  111,990  4,744,789 

82,031,993  58,929,440  122,970,260 

7,633,866  3,000,881  12.373,212 

1,532,468  2,995,579  2,074,844 


10, 572, 230 
-30,908 


2,733,806 
187,996 


25,000,000       39,550,000 9,131,064  120,860,144       103.615.335 

5,178,23b        9,850,244  4.346,876       44,609,531  55,850,771         71,218,747 

4,259,537       10,874,821  37,964,401       11.523,200  17,401,624        37,793,979 

2,266,380 5,284,515       10,586.225  8,893.961         15,509,812 

175,974,126       40,617,533  119,733.256       67,613,465  95,989,497         76.241,081 

12,585,620       11,967,360  6,369.063       10,927.208  14,903,267         15,298.960 

447,033 -5,294 

1,090,234  37 -61 

2,313,490        1,418,894        2,488,607  8,140       13,167,208  21,298,338        22,508,419 

-13,380          -25,208            573,744  538,955         1,761,853  5,063,418          5,802.247 


143, 164, 162 
14, 069, 967 


96, 053, 180 
20,439,770 


259, 504, 369 
30,505,716  . 


2, 822, 382        2. 832. 417        3, 082, 082 


227.104.622 
3, 271, 326 


117,012,543 


3,  070, 358 


169,319,754  1340,260,959     >  347, 989, 580 
3,374,689        3,993,438        6,242,359 


174,237,969 
-86,420 


7, 185. 804 


Subtotal 252,758,249 

Food  stamp  program 906,213 

Surplus  removal  operating 

expenses 2,324,205 

Marketing  agreements  and  _  . 

orders       1,630,681         2,263,591         1.892,273        1,988.854        2.140,144        2,185.616        2.813,513        2,335,418        2,276,866          2,575,796 

Special  Feeding  Program 145,000,000     1127,161,186 

''^ohV''!:^:':.^. 9,948,055     33,566 


Total  obligations 


257,619,348     162,320,102     121,217.640     295.081,021     232,516,092     122.268,517     179,709.751     175,648,610     402.740.310       474.600,932 


2,817,000        3,117,000        3,117,000        3,117,000        3,117,000        3,117,000        3,117,000        3,117,000        3,117,000  3,117,000 


Transfers: 

(1)  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
(pursuant  to  USDA  Appro- 
priation Acts) -. 

0  Child  nutrition  programs 
(pursuant  to  USDA  Appro- 
priation Acts ....      45,000,000       45,000,000      45,000,000       45,000,000       45,000,000       45,000,000       45,000,000       45,000,000       64,325,000       194,266,000 

(3)  Food  Stamp  Program  (pur- 

suant to  196S  USDA  Appro- 
priation Act)  30,650,000 

(4)  Special  milk  program  (pursu- 

ant to  1965  USDA  Appro- 
priation Act) 51,500,000 53,000,000     104,000,000     104,000,000 

(5)  (Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

tion, ARS  &  CSRS  (pursu- 
ant to  1964  USDA  aooro- 
priationAct) 16,000,000       12,080,554       18,500,000       25.000,000       15,000,000       15,000,000        15,000,000 

(t)  Comparative  transfer  to  Office 

of  Inspector  General 653,312  978.376        1.225,000        1,369,957 

(7)  Miacellaneous transfers. 285.000  21,400  94,648 

Total  used  by  USDA 306,089,660     211,700,478     170,581,040     360,662,626     374,863,646     188,885,517     305,826,751     342,765,610     589,182,310      686.963,932 

410,827,038     443,544,579     303.807.059     298, 795, 330     508,840,030     481,487,557     528.722,478     300,051,357       303,893,625 

317.30S  

109,698,614  143,093,354    3,757,463      8,575  208,682.970  181,467.480  229,038,999 3,893,625 


,_,^   - 309,352,016 

naMigated  balance  of  research  funds 

ntemed  from  ARS 

«*tfaed  to  Treasury 7.894.108 


>  CesMwdity  totala  include  $987,929  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  $10,345,000  in  fiscal  year  1970  obligated  under  tbe  special  feeding  program  for  commoditiea  distnbuted  through  the  supplementary 
food  packages  program  in  food  stamp  areas. 
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COMMERCIAL  SST  SERVICE  BEGINS 
IN  OCTOBER— BY  THE  RUSSIANS 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aviation 
Daily  reported  last  Friday  what  many  of 
us  in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
long  been  predicting;  the  Soviet  Union 
will  inaugxirate  supersonic  transport 
service  this  coming  October.  This  gives 
the  Russian  SST  a  3  to  4  year  Jump  on 
the  Concorde,  and  the  amount  of  Jump 
on  the  United  States  is  up  to  us  here 
in  the  Congress. 

The  first  route  Is  to  be  from  Moscow  to 
Calcutta,  and  certainly  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  other  routes  will  be 
quickly  filled  as  soon  as  aircraft  become 
available,  and  the  competition  be- 
tween airlines  will  become  increasingly 
stronger. 

This  news  should  remove  any  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  we  must  carry 
on  with  the  American  SST.  It  already 
has  been  proved  to  be  less  noisy  than  op- 
ponents claim,  and  evidence  is  firmly  In- 
dicating that  the  SST  Is  compatible 
with  our  environment  imder  proper 
restrictions. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  for  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues,  the  full  text  of  Aviation 
Daily's  story  appears  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Rttssia  Plans  Kirst  SST  Commsxciai. 
Pliobt  in  Octobxs 

Ruaala's  Tupolev  Tu-144  supersonic  trans- 
port flying  Aeroflot  colors  Is  scheduled  to  en- 
ter commercial  operation  In  October  on  both 
domestic  and  International  routes.  I'lrst  do- 
mestic route  will  be  Moscow  to  Khabarovsk 
located  at  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  Soviet 
R\is«la  near  the  Sea  of  Japan.  First  Inter- 
national route  will  be  Moscow  to  Calcutta, 
India  with  first  flight  tentatively  scheduled 
for  the  week  of  Oct.  23-27. 

This  gives  the  Russian  SST  a  three  to 
tout  year  Jump  on  the  Anglo-French  Con- 
corde which  Is  expected  to  go  Into  commer- 
cial operations  In  1974  or  "VS.  The  VA. 
SST.  If  It  continues  to  be  funded  at  the  orig- 
inal rate  and  If  the  program  continues  as 
planned,  will  enter  commercial  service  In 
1978. 

The  Moscow-Calcutta  route  Is  approxi- 
mately 2900  nautical  miles  and  Is  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  distance  as  London-New 
York,  the  route  for  which  the  Concorde  was 
planned.  The  Moscow-Khabarovsk  route  is 
farther,  about  3300  nautical  miles.  This  may 
call  for  an  Intermediate  stop  along  the  route 
over  Siberia. 


THE  VITAL  ROLE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

(Mr.  BEHjL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remariu  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the 
fine  service  being  performed  by  the 
National  Journal.  I  have  found  its  in- 
depth  articles  particularly  valuable  to  me 
In  my  committee  work.  A  case  in  point 
Is  a  two-part  r^x)rt  by  Claude  Barfleld 
on  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
This  report  Is  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  vital  role  played  by  the  Academy  and 
its  relationship  to  overall  questions  of 


national  science  policy.  It  touches  on 
areas  of  concern  to  every  Member  of  this 
body,  and  I  would  like  to  request,  there- 
fore, that  it  be  entered  Into  the  Rkcoeo 
at  this  point: 
SciENCx      RXFOBT/ National      Academy      of 

SciENCxs      Tacklxs      Sxnsitivx      Policy 

QtnsnoNs 

(By  Claude  £.  Barfleld) 

The  quality  of  air  American  citizens 
breathe,  the  food  they  eat  and  the  drugs  they 
use — all  will  be  affected  by  a  llttle-known 
Washington  Institution  whose  voice  In  pub- 
lic decisions  is  rapidly  becoming  stronger. 

That  Institution  U  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  has  not  been  accustomed, 
m  Its  loe-year  history,  to  dealing  with  vola- 
tile political  Issues. 

The  NAS  Is  taking  on  Jobs  that  will  Involve 
It  in  resolution  of  such  problems  as  the 
proper  nutritional  content  of  foods,  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  a  major  airport's  ex- 
pansion and  the  safety  of  fxuther  nuclear 
development. 

The  surfacing  of  the  academy  as  a  major 
adviser  to  government  has  been  a  long  time 
In  coming.  Since  1863,  the  NAS  has  had  a 
congressional  mandate  to  counsel  the  federal 
government  on  matters  of  science;  but.  until 
recently,  the  government  has  not  asked  for 
much  advice,  and  the  academy  has  not 
sought  out  federal  work. 

That  began  to  change  In  the  1960s,  when 
government  agencies  looked  to  the  academy 
primarily  for  the  expertise  It  could  bring  to 
the  study  of  scientific  matters. 

BOLX   AS   AHBITEB 

Now,  the  academy  is  being  used  not  oi^y 
for  Its  expertise  but  also  because  It  Is  often 
viewed  as  an  Impartial  arbiter— a  voice  of 
reason — in  controversial  areas  of  public 
policy  making. 

So  It  was  that  Robert  H.  Pinch,  as  HEW 
Secretary  (1969-70),  chose  the  academy  to 
review  the  federal  government's  radiation 
safety  standards,  at  a  time  when  controversy 
over  nuclear  development  was  fast  on  the 
rise.  (See  Vol.  2  p.  2483.) 

And  so  It  was  that  Congress,  in  writing 
new  clean  air  legislation  (84  SUt  1676) ,  des- 
ignated, the  academy  as  arbiter  of  such  ques- 
tions as  how  fast  the  automobUe  Industry 
should  be  able  to  reduce  exhaust  emissions 
and  whether  the  Industry  should  be  given 
extensions  of  statutory  deadUnee  for  clean- 
ing up  its  engines,  (see  p.  25.) 

The  academy  emphasizes  that  It  Is  not  a 
decision-maker  on  these  Issues,  that  federal 
agencies  ultimately  bear  responsibility  for 
setting  policy.  But  the  nature  of  the  acad- 
emy's mvolvement  Is  expanding  its  Influence 
In  agency  decisions.  In  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant questions  now  pending,  the  adviser  may 
become  almost  Indistinguishable  from  the 
policy  maker. 

Does  the  academy  bring  a  voice  of  reason 
to  public  poUcy  Issues?  That  Is  a  question  of 
concern  both  within  the  government  and  at 
the  academy. 

In  the  radiation  standards  controversy,  the 
academy's  review  panel  was  attacked  as  be- 
holden to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  federal  agency  charged  with  promoting 
peaceful  usee  of  nuclear  energy.  The  academy 
responded  by  changing  the  composition  of 
Its  panel.  Still,  when  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee  tried  to  give  the  NAS  a 
statutory  role  In  advising  the  government  on 
radiation  standards,  environmentalists  balk- 
ed and  the  academy  retreated. 

Activism:  The  NAS  Is  not  shunning  In- 
volvement In  these  Issues.  Indeed,  under 
president  Philip  B.  Handler,  the  academy's 
leadership  Is  actively  seeking  a  wider  advisory 
role. 

At  the  same  time,  the  academy  Is  taking 
steps  to  protect  itself. 

Reconstltutlon  of  the  radiation  commit- 


tee was  evidence  that  the  NAS  leadenlup 
Is  aware  of  the  perils  of  involvement  in 
political  controversies. 

On  a  broader  scale,  the  NAS  has  recently 
eetabllshed  a  special  committee  to  monitor 
NAS  reports  on  poUtlcaUy  sensitive  Issues 
The  Institution  Is  also  becoming  more  care- 
ful about  the  wording  of  Its  contracts  with 
government  agencies  and  Increasingly  ig  <i^ 
mandlng  the  right  to  publish  Its  studies  in- 
dependent  of  government  sanction. 

Theae  steps  are  designed  to  reform  NAS 
relations  with  federal  agencies;  but  the 
academy  also  Is  having  to  reassess  its  rela- 
tions with  Congress. 

There  never  has  been  much  contact  be- 
tween the  NAS  and  the  legUlaUve  branch, 
but  recently  Congress  has  tried  to  give  the 
academy  a  statutory  advisory  role  In  speclflc 
and  controversial  areas  of  public  policy 
making. 

Criticism:  Changes  In  the  academy's  goals 
and  administrative  practices  are  not  coming 
fast  enough  to  head  off  criticism  of  the  In- 
stitution. One  recent  attack  came  In  a  speech 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  by  former  Interior  Secre- 
tary (1961-69)  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

UdaU  accused  the  organization — and  the 
entire  scientific  eetabllahment  In  the  United 
States — of  fostering  an  attitude  that  has 
"tended  to  make  sclentlsu  political 
eunuchs."  He  called  for  an  Intensive  Investi- 
gation of  the  NAS  by  Ralph  Nader's  Center 
for  Study  of  Responsive  Law. 

NATTTSX  OF  THE   NAS 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
describee  Itself  as  a  private,  co-optatlve  so- 
ciety" with  a  congressional  charter,  has  two 
functions — one  honorific  and  one  advisory. 

MXMBXaSHIP 

Election  to  Its  membership  is  the  highest 
profenelonal  distinction,  short  of  a  Nobel 
prize,  that  a  U.S.  scientist  can  achieve.  The 
academy  elects  only  60  new  members  a  year. 
Of  the  more  than  126,000  persons  In  the 
United  States  who  have  PhDs  In  the  physical, 
natiu-al  and  social  sciences,  only  about  860 
are  NAS  members. 

For  years,  engineers  complained  that  too 
few  of  their  numbers  were  granted  member- 
ship In  the  NAS,  and  finally.  In  1964,  they 
were  given  separate  stattis  In  a  National 
Academy  of  Engineers.  The  new  academy  Is 
not  fuUy  Independent,  however,  and  oper- 
ates under  the  original  NAS  charter.  It  now 
has  about  326  members. 

The  NAS  and  the  NAE  have  a  more  prac- 
tical mission  than  honoring  distinguished 
scientists.  The  unique  federal  charter  granted 
the  NAS  In  1863  stated:  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  shaU,  whenever  called  upon 
by  any  department  of  the  government.  Inves- 
tigate, examine,  experiment  and  report  upon 
any  subject  of  science  or  art.  .  .  ." 

NATIONAL  BXSKAIICH  COUNCIL 

Fy)r  many  years,  the  government  and  the 
academy  largely  Ignored  each  other.  But  their 
contacts  began  to  Increase  during  World 
War  I  when,  as  a  means  of  mobilizing  scien- 
tists for  the  war  effort,  the  academy  estab- 
lished the  National  Research  CovmcU  as  a 
working  advisory  arm.  Participation  In  NRC 
activities  was  open  to  all  scientists,  not  Just 
NAS  members.  Prom  this  Institutional  addi- 
tion has  grown  the  wide-ranging  govern- 
ment advisory  role  of  the  NAS. 

Some  450  committees,  panels  and  boards 
with  a  total  membership  of  more  than  7,000 
scientists  and  engineers  now  comprise  the 
NRC. 

The  NRC  led  a  seml-lndependent  life  untU 
the  19508,  when  the  NAS  reasserted  firm  con- 
trol over  Its  research  arm.  Today,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  academy  and  the  17-member  NAS 
council  fully  direct  the  affairs  of  the  NRC, 
and  the  NAS  president  also  la  chairman  of 
the  NRC. 
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Struettire — The  structure  of  the  NRC,  like 
that  of  the  NAS,  U  essentially  along  the  llnea 
of  scientific  disciplines:  behavorlal  sciences, 
biology  and  agriculture,  chemistry  and  chem- 
ical technology,  earth  sciences,  mathematical 
fclences,  medical  sciences  and  physical  sci- 
ences. In  addition,  there  are  two  offices  which 
deal  with  problems  common  to  all  divisions — 
the  Office  of  Scientific  Personnel  and  the 
Office  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  NAS. 

StafJ  and  finances — As  Its  activities  have 
proliferated,  the  NRC  has  developed  a  size- 
able bureaucracy.  It  now  has  950  full-time 
employees,  376  of  them  professionals. 

The  operating  budget  of  the  NAS-NAE- 
NRC  also  has  grown  substantially  since 
World  War  11;  It  Is  Increasingly  dominated 
by  federal  money  given  under  contract  to 
the  NRC  for  advisory  studies. 

In  1960,  the  budget  amounted  to  only  $5.6 
million.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  total  Income  amounted  to  $33.0  mll- 
Uon,  Including  $26.4  million  from  govern- 
ment contracts,  $3.6  million  from  various 
sources,  such  as  states,  foundations,  profes- 
sional societies  and  Industry,  and  $1.5  mil- 
lion from  trust  and  endowment  funds. 

The  academy  charges  no  fees  beyond  Its 
expenses  for  Its  services  to  government 
agencies. 

Similarly,  Individual  NAS  members  give 
free  advice  when  the  government  asks  for 
It  through  the  academy;  they,  too,  are  paid 
only  their  expenses. 

THE  HANDLEa  INFLUENCX 

Handler,  the  biochemist  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity who  became  NAS  president  on  July  1, 
1969,  takee  an  activist  view  of  his  academy's 
role  In  American  government  and  society. 

Handler  seems  destined  to  preside  over  the 
public  s\irfaclng  of  the  academy  as  an  Im- 
portant articulator  of  science  policy  recom- 
mendations and,  more  lmp>ortant.  as  a  cen- 
tral advisory  body  for  the  Increasing  number 
of  public  questions  with  scientific  and  tech- 
nological components. 

DEFKNDINC  SCIENCE 

Handler  and  National  Science  Foundation 
Director  William  D.  McElroy  today  are  the 
moet  effective  and  }>er8uaBive  spokesmen  for 
science  before  the  committees  of  Congress 
and  in  other  public  fortims. 

Said  William  D.  Carey,  a  cloee  observer  of 
science  policy  making  over  the  last  decade 
as  a  Budget  Bureau  official:  "The  partner- 
ship of  government  and  science  has  never 
been  In  greater  disarray,  but  the  Har.dler-Mc- 
Elroy  combination  has  been  crucial  In  stem- 
ming a  worse  deterioration — particularly  at 
a  time  when  the  role  of  the  President's  sci- 
ence adviser  is  drastically  dln»lnlahed." 

Carey  formerly  headed  the  Budget  Bureau's 
human  resources  section;  he  left  In  1969, 
and  now  is  with  Arthur  D.  Little  Co. 

During  the  last  year.  Handler  has  repeat- 
edly deplored  charges  by  environmentalists 
and  others  that  science  and  technology  are 
to  blame  for  many  of  society's  Ills. 

In  a  March  14  speech,  he  said  that  "the 
revolution  of  rising  exi>ectatlons  rests  square- 
ly on  the  promises  Implicit  In  the  suocees  of 
our  technological  accomplishments." 

And  he  has  exhorted  his  fellow  sclentlsrts 
to  ^>eak  out  In  defense  of  science. 

On  April  14,  he  told  a  group  of  scientists 
to  "write  an  Informative  letter,  next  week, 
to  your  own  Congressmen  and  SenatcMV  who 
hold  the  keys  to  federal  appropriations  for 
NIH  and  NSF.  .  .  .  Do  not  wring  your  hands 
or  complain  to  each  other — get  out  your  pens 
and  Write  I  .  .  .  What  Is  at  stake  Is  not  your 
research,  your  Institution  or  science  for  its 
own  aake.  What  Is  at  stake  ks  the  national 
Aiture." 

NEW  ASSIGNMENTS 

I*Bt  year,  even  before  he  assumed  his  pres- 
ent position.  Handler  signaled  that  he  would 
■etlvely  seek  new  assignments  for  the  NAS. 
He  told  an  Interviewer:  "There  Is  nothing  In 
the  (academy)  charter  that  says  we  can  do 


nothing  unleoB  requested.  ...  I  don't  see 
any  reason  why  we  have  to  wait  to  be  asked. 
The  (federal)  charter  Is  the  broadest  fran- 
chise one  could  have  hoped  for." 

In  an  interview  with  National  Journal. 
Handler  amplified  this  theme:  "The  NAS 
exists  not  only  to  further  the  development 
of  science.  We  also  have  a  clear  responsibility 
to  provide  useful,  rational  advice  to  the 
agencies  of  the  national  government,  and 
occasionally  to  society  In  the  large." 

Handler  seems  fully  prepared  to  move  the 
NAS  to  the  forefront  In  attacking  societal 
problems.  He  wants  the  organization  to  have 
a  larger  role  in  helping  with  pollution  control 
and  urban  development  and  other  pressing 
proUems  of  the  day.  The  NAS  and  other 
parts  of  the  U.S.  science  establishment  have 
often  been  attacked  for  not  making  con- 
tributions In  these  areas.  (See  "UdaU  Indict- 
ment" box.) 

ADVICE   TO    AGENCIE8 

Government  agencies  Increasingly  are  see- 
ing a  need  for  an  authoritative,  Independent 
adviser  on  Issues — particularly  environmen- 
tal Issues — with  substantial  scientific  as- 
pects. As  a  result,  the  academy — ^largely 
through  the  NRC  committees — Is  Involved  In 
an  astonishing  number  and  variety  of  con- 
sulting tasks.  (For  a  list  of  controversial 
issues  the  NAS  has  tackled,  see  "hot  potatoes" 
box.) 

Many  are  of  a  potentially  controversial 
nature.  In  the  general  area  of  environment, 
for  example.  It  has  undertaken  studies  deal- 
ing with  auto  emissions  and  air  pollution 
criteria,  radiation  standards  and  radioactive 
waste  disposal,  the  environmental  effects  of 
the  supersonic  transport  aircraft  and  use  oT 
defoliants  In  Vietnam.  On  Its  own  Initiative, 
It  will  make  a  study  of  power  plant  siting. 

In  public  health  matters,  the  academy  is 
deeply  into  Issues  bandied  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  both  with  Its  study 
of  drug  efficacy  and  with  Its  review  aimed  at 
setting  standards  for  the  nutritional  content 
of  foods.  (For  a  report  on  nutrition  guide- 
lines, see  Vol.  2  p.  2399.) 

METHODS   OF    OPEKATION 

The  NAS  employs  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tional units,  and  the  jurisdictions  of  Its  divi- 
sions, boards  and  committees  are  ill-defined. 
According  to  NAS  executive  officer  John  S. 
Coleman,  the  academy  likes  It  that  way  be- 
cause the  NAS  president  and  council  have 
a  good  deal  of  fiexlblllty  In  responding  to  re- 
quests. 

For  emergency  requests  requiring  quick 
handling,  for  example,  the  academy  Is  likely 
to  establish  an  ad  hoc  committee.  Former 
NAS  President  (1963-69)  Frederick  Seltz  did 
that  In  June  1969,  when  the  Army  asked  for 
an  evaluation  of  Its  plan  to  move  27,000  tons 
of  chemical  weapons  over  land  from  Denver, 
Colo.,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  disposal. 

Oeorge  B.  Klstlakowsky,  vice  president  of 
the  NAS  and  professor  of  chemistry  at  Har- 
vard University,  was  asked  to  put  together  a 
blue-ribbon  panel  to  deal  with  the  weapons 
removal  Issue.  Klstlakowsky  recalls  that  he 
"went  out  and  found  men  Identified  with  the 
Defense  Department  and  then  men  very 
much  opposed  to  chemical  warfare  and  put 
them  In  a  room  to  fight  It  out." 

The  panel  recommended  modifications  In 
the  army's  safety  precautions.  The  result, 
Klstlakowsky  said,  "was  a  compromise  solu- 
tion that  neither  the  army  nor  its  critics 
really  liked,  but  the  safety  of  which  nobody 
has  yet  challenged." 

For  specific  problems  of  a  continuing  na- 
ture, the  academy  has  a  number  of  standing 
committees.  Including  committees  on  radio- 
active waste  management,  on  undersea  war- 
fare and  on  the  biological  effects  of  atmos- 
pheric pollutants. 

Finally,  for  large  problems  which  encom- 
pass a  number  of  related  questions,  the  NAS 
over  the  years  has  created  a  group  of  boards, 
such   as  the  Highway  Research  Board,  the 


Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  the  National  Mate- 
rials Advisory  Board  and  the  Environmental 
Studies  Board. 

The  biggest  and  oldest  of  these  Is  the 
Highway  Research  Board,  which  uses  more 
than  3,000  federal  and  state  highway  ad- 
ministrators, researchers,  engineers  and 
scientists.  The  board  functions  as  a  clearing 
house  for  highway  research  money;  In  fiscal 
1970,  It  bad  at  Its  disposal  some  $4  million. 

SEASONS  FOR  AGENCY  USE 

Interviews  with  government  officials  who 
use  the  academy  revealed  substantial  agree- 
ment on  the  basic  utility  of  academy  pro- 
nouncements. 

Prestige,  qualify — Stephen  J.  Lukaaic,  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  emphasized  two  points  which  NAS 
research  customers  make  repeatedly: 

"In  the  first  place,  the  high  prestige  of 
the  academy  gives  Its  recommendations  an 
Intrinsic  merit  of  their  own.  It  helps  to 
have  them  behind  you. 

"Secondly,  the  quality  of  their  advice  Is 
usually  quite  good  because  they  can  poten- 
tially draw  together  the  best  people  In  the 
country  to  give  counsel  on  a  particular 
problem." 

But  government  agencies  have  other  mo- 
tives for  turning  to  the  NAS.     -^ 

Politics — Myron  Trlbus,  who  was  assist- 
ant secretary  of  commerce  for  science  and 
technology  until  November,  spoke  more  di- 
rectly to  the  political  merits  of  academy 
advice. 

"I  also  used  them  to  protect  myself  against 
other  bureaucrats  and  politicians,"  he  said. 
"For  Instance,  with  their  backing  I  could 
appear  more  confidently  at  congressional 
hearings  or  before  the  public  and  not  be 
fearful  of  having  some  politician  or  scien- 
tist claim  the  Commerce  Department  was  all 
wrong  l>ecaiise  we  hadnt  consulted  the  right 
people." 

From  the  academy's  point  of  view,  there 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  that  attitude  toward 
Its  advice,  as  long  as  the  advice  was  hon- 
estly given. 

But  Trlbus'  remarks  are  exemplary  of  a 
view  that  is  becoming  common  In  the  agen- 
cies— ^that  a  stamp  of  approval  from  the 
NAS  can  be  a  great  help  In  defusing  con- 
troversy over  agency  actions. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, last  year  asked  the  academy  to  re- 
view Its  plans  to  dispose  of  radioactive  waste 
material  In  bedded  salt  mines  in  Kansas. 
The  AEC  probably  had  a  genuine  need  fcr 
advice;  but  It  also  was  fully  aware  that  It 
would  be  In  a  much  stronger  position  to 
proceed  If  It  bad  academy  endorsement.  In 
November,  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  ot  the 
NRC  committee  on  radioactive  waste  man- 
agement concluded  that  the  AEC's  plans 
were  reasonable  and  safe. 

Former  Rep.  (1969-71)  Emlllo  Q.  Dad- 
darlo,  D-Conn.,  told  National  Journal: 
"Agencies  keep  trying  to  make  them  (the 
academy)  their  supporters.  I  think  they're 
resisting  this  like  heU.  But  there  is  the 
continual  pressure  on  their  committees  and 
panels  to  support  particular  policy,  and 
In  the  past  they're  not  always  been  careful 
enough  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  doing 
this." 

Daddarlo  was  chairman  of  the  Eo\ise 
Science  and  Astronautics  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development  from 
1963  until  he  left  Congress  this  year. 

"Voice  of  reason" — ^Agencies  look  to  the 
academy,  in  Handler's  words,  "as  a  voice  ol 
reason" — partlciilarly  on  environmental 
questions,  which  have  high  technological 
and  emotional  content. 

David  Z.  Beckler,  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  President's  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, expressed  the  agencies'  attitude  in 
a  rhetorical  question :  "Where  else  could  the 
departments  and  agencies  turn  for  help  on 
these  matters?" 
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Harold  B.  Plnger,  assistant  secretary  for 
research  and  development  In  the  HUD  De- 
partment, put  It  this  way:  "They  may  make 
mistakes,  but  they're  the  only  organization 
around  with  the  potential  credibility  to  de- 
fuse— with  a  sensible  clarlflcatlon  of  the 
alternatives — some  of  the  complex  societal 
questions  which  derive  from  technological 
change." 

AOVISEB    AS    POLICY    MAKXB 

The  NAS  has  always  stressed  that  as  a 
private  organization  It  cannot  and  should 
not  be  placed  In  a  position  of  making  public 
policy. 

Henry  David,  executive  secretary  of  the 
NRC  Division  of  Behavioral  Sciences,  told 
National  Journal:  "We  have  got  to  keep  our 
distance  from  actual  policy  formulation.  We 
can  define  the  parameters  of  public  policy 
by  laying  out  the  alternatives  and  clarify- 
ing the  technological  consequences  of  par- 
ticular decisions,  but  It's  not  for  us  to  make 
the  final  choices." 

Harvey  Brooks,  chairman  of  the  prestigious 
NAS  Committee  on  Science  and  Public  Pol- 
Icy,  said:  "We  should  never  end  our  reports 
with  'thepefore,'  for  then  we  have  made  a 
clear  (non-sclentlflc)  value  Judgment." 
Brooks  Is  dean  of  engineering  and  applied 
sciences  at  Harvard  University. 

Yet,  as  solutions  to  complex  social  and 
political  problems  require  larger  scientific 
and  technological  inputs,  academy  recom- 
mendations are  taking  on  greater  Import, 
and  the  organization  Is  edging  closer  and 
closer  to  a  decision-making  role. 

Handler,  though  basically  In  agreement 
with  David  and  Brooks,  Is  realistic  alxjut 
the  implications  of  the  activities  the  NAS 
is  imdertaklng.  "The  edges  of  the  boimdary 
zone  between  advising  and  policy  making  are 
Indeed  fuzzy,"  he  said.  "We  can  only  try 
to  make  certain  that  our  recommendations 
are  soundly  based  In  technical  detail;  and 
then  if  we  must  use  them  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture to  discuss  larger  social  questions 
so  be  it." 

FDA  studies — The  NRC's  three-year  study 
of  the  efficacy  of  about  2,800  drugs  placed 
on  the  market  betweeen  1938  and  1962  is  one 
example  of  a  past  NAS  study  which  Is  having 
a  big  Impact. 

The  review,  completed  in  1968,  found  that 
369  of  the  drugs  were  ineffective,  and  It 
raised  questions  about  the  composition  of 
many  other  drugs. 

The  reconmiendatlons  of  the  NRC  will 
have  a  major  Impact  on  the  pharmaceutical 
industry.  FDA  Administrator  Charles  C.  Ed- 
wards estimates  that  his  agency  will  Initiate 
between  35,000  and  40,000  actions  as  a  resiUt 
of  the  review;  some  167  drugs  already  have 
been  removed  from  the  market. 

The  food  processing  and  manufacturing 
Industry  also  may  be  affected  in  major  ways 
by  a  study  the  NRC  Pood  and  Nutrition 
Board  is  conducting  for  the  PDA.  The  study's 
objective  U  an  unprecedented  setting  of  nu- 
tritional guidelines  for  many  prepared  foods. 
FDA  officials  do  not  admit  to  having  dele- 
gated their  regulatory  authority.  Said  Dale 
R.  Lindsay,  associate  PDA  commissioner  for 
science:  "We  are  grateful  for  their  help,  but 
we  are  the  operating  agency  and  cannot  del- 
egate to  them  our  responsibilities." 

Nevertheless,  although  the  NAS  recom- 
mendations may  not  be  Implemented  with- 
out FDA  action,  the  crucial  decisions  over 
both  the  drugs  and  the  foods  emanate 
from  the  NRC  committee. 

In  addition,  the  FDA's  use  of  the  academy 
enables  the  agency  to  speak  with  greater  au- 
thority. Said  David  Z.  Beckler  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology:  "It  is  unlikely  that 
the  FDA  could  have  executed  the  drug  re- 
view and  removal  without  academy  backing. 
There  would  have  been  too  much  mdustry 
and  probably  too  much  congressional  oppo- 
sition for  them  to  have  tackled  this  task 
alone." 
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Environment  studies — Several  other  NRC 
committees  are  in  similarly  Influential  posi- 
tions. 

Poor  example,  recommendations  at  the 
Committee  on  Biological  Effects  of  Atmos- 
pheric Pollutants  to  the  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  are  likely  to 
become,  with  little  change,  the  basis  for 
state  air  pollution  standard-setting. 

And  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  will  be  under  strong  pressure  to  ac- 
cept the  results  of  an  NRC  study  of  the  bio- 
logical effects  of  radiation  as  the  basis  for 
setting  radiation  protection  standards.  The 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
Rep.  Chet  HoUfleld,  D-Callf.,  said  he  wanted 
the  EPA  to  follow  NAS  radiation  recom- 
mendations "or  show  the  reasons  why  they 
aren't  doing  so." 


DOXCT  INVOLVXMXNT 

The  academy  In  the  past  has  resisted  ap- 
proaching too  close  to  the  role  of  the  final 
decision  maker. 

Thus,  It  has  become  unhappy  with  an  ar- 
rangement under  which  It  helped  to  decide 
which  persistent  pesticides — chemicals  whose 
toxic  charactertatios  persist  In  the  environ- 
ment— should  be  removed  from  the  market. 

Until  establishment  of  the  EPA,  respon- 
sibility for  regulating  pesticides  was  in  the 
Agriculture  Department.  The  NAS,  under  a 
1965  agreement,  supplied  Agriculture  with  a 
list  of  referees  to  make  final  decisions  when 
a  department  ruling  removing  a  pesticide  was 
challenged.  Prom  the  full  list,  the  department 
would  choose  a  small  group  to  decide  Indi- 
vidual appeals. 

The  academy's  uneasiness,  said  Paul  L. 
Sltton,  Handler's  assistant,  arose  from  the 
involvement  of  its  name  in  the  fljial  stages  of 
direct  regulation  and  from  Its  lack  of  full 
control  of  the  referee  committee  which  would 
speak  in  its  name.  A  new  arrangement  will 
be  negotiated  with  the  EPA. 

CONGBKSS 


In  the  past,  most  requests  for  NAS  advice 
have  come  from  executive  agencies;  but  re- 
cently Congress  has  begun  to  write  the  acad- 
emy into  legislation.  Sltton  said  there  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  an  increase  In  the  number 
of  public  Issues  which  require  scientific  and 
technological  expertise,  and  the  fact  that 
Congress  and  the  executive  are  controlled  by 
different  parties. 

"Congress  naturally  is  searching  for  alter- 
nate data  and  answers  to  keep  the  Adminis- 
tration honest,"  Sltton  said.  "And  they  are 
turning  to  us  as  an  Independent  source  of 
Information." 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
name  of  the  NAS  became  Involved  in  three 
legislative  actions: 

An  amendment  to  the  fiscal  1971  Defense 
Department  authorization  bill  (84  Stat  905) 
directing  the  Pentagon  to  contract  with  the 
academy  for  a  study  of  the  ecological  effects 
of  herbicides  In  Vietnam; 

A  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Conmiittee  bill 
(BR  18697) ,  one  section  of  which  would  have 
required  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  go  to  the  NAS  for  advice  on  radia- 
tion standards; 

The  1970  Clean  Air  Act  amendments  (84 
Stat  1676) ,  which  named  the  academy  as  the 
organization  to  momtor  the  technology  of 
automotive  pollution  control. 

In  the  last  two  instances,  the  academy  was 
caught  between  conflicting  forces  which  had 
different  ideas  of  what  a  statutory  role  for 
the  NAS  would  mean  In  terms  of  public 
policy. 

The  academy,  which  under  Its  charter  does 
not  have  to  take  on  federal  Jobs  It  does  not 
want,  failed  to  make  clear  the  conditions 
under  which  It  would  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities envisioned  In  the  bills.  The  silence 
gave  rise  to  suspicions  In  Congress  that  the 
academy  was  being  used  to  support  the  goals 


of  the  Joint  committee  in  one  Instance,  and 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  In  another. 

aAOUTION 

In  the  case  of  the  Joint  committee  bill  a 
number  of  Senators — including  Edmund  a 
Muakle,  D-Malne;  Mike  Oravel,  D-Alaska" 
and  Philip  A.  Hart.  D-Mlch.— maintained 
that  ^  statutory  advisory  role  for  the  NAS 
on  radiation  standards  would  undermine  the 
power  of  the  EPA  to  exercise  Independent 
Judgment  on  radiation  hazards.  The  White 
House  supported  that  view. 

Both  sides  claimed  academy  sanction  A 
White  House  staff  member  told  National 
Journal  whUe  action  on  the  bUl  was  pendina 
in  the  Senate  that  the  NAS  was  "very  imhap- 
py"  about  the  wording  of  the  bill.  Holifleld 
said  he  had  conferred  with  an  NRc  staff 
member  before  the  bill  was  Introduced  and 
had  obtained  his  approval. 

In  fact,  the  academy,  which  since  196S 
bad  been  advUing  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  on  radiation  standards,  stood  ready 
to  perform  the  same  function  for  the  new 
EPA.  It  was  surprised  by  criticism  of  the 
wording  of  the  bUl,  but  chose  to  remain  si- 
lent rather  than  to  clartfy  Its  position  Sen- 
ate opposition  to  the  radiation  standards 
section  finally  forced  the  Joint  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Committee  to  delete  It.  Clean  air:  In  the 
case  of  the  clean  air  bill,  a  proposed  role  for 
the  NAS  first  came  up  in  House-Senate  con- 
ference when  a  deadlock  developed  over 
deadlines  in  the  Senate  version  on  reduc- 
tion of  automobile  pollution.  A  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  staff 
member  contacted  Handler  to  discuss  legis- 
lative language  under  which  the  NAS  would 
be  assigned  the  task  of  recommending  exten- 
slons  m  the  deadlines. 

The  Nixon  Administration  opposed  the 
Senate  deadlines.  And.  In  a  Nov.  17  letter 
from  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson  it 
recommended  eliminating  them  and  basing 
the  automobUe  manufacturers'  timetable  for 
eliminating  pollution  on  recommendations 
from  the  NAS  or  the  NAE  following  techno- 
logical studies. 

According  to  Handler,  the  Administration 
had  not  previously  contacted  the  academy, 
and  he  first  read  about  the  Richardson  pro- 
posal in  the  newspapers  the  next  day. 

Muskle  said  on  Dec.  1  that  he  did  not  want 
automobile  emissions  monitoring  "buried  In 
the  bureaucracy  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences." 

Richard  Wilson,  a  staff  member  of  Muskle's 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee  of 
the  PubUc  Works  Committee,  told  National 
Journal:  "There's  no  real  hostiUty  toward 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  here.  Just 
bewilderment.  In  these  two  bills  they  seemed 
to  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  for 
other  people's  purposes." 

Herbicides:  In  talking  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  two  bills,  George  Kistlakowsky 
said:  "The  Senators  and  their  staffs  have 
telephones,  too.  They  have  only  to  call  ns 
anytime  to  find  out  our  position." 

Sen.  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  D-N.H.,  did  Just 
that,  with  happier  results  for  l)oth  sides,  be- 
fore he  introduced  his  amendment  directing 
the  Pentagon  to  contract  with  the  NAS  to 
study  the  ecological  effects  of  herbicides  In 
Vietnam.  Mclntyre  called  Handler,  and  after 
some  discussion  a  mutually  acceptable  word- 
ing was  worked  out  before  the  amendment 
was  actually  introduced  and  adopted  as  part 
of  the  defense  authorization  bill. 

Liaison:  In  all  three  instances,  the  acad- 
emy failed  to  take  the  Initiative  in  contact- 
ing officials  who  were  thinking  of  writing  It 
directly  into  legislation. 

Liaison  between  the  academy  and  Con- 
gress has  always  been  weak.  Sltton  and  an- 
other NAS  staff  member,  Robert  E.  Oreen, 
perform  some  behind-the-scenes  chores,  but 
they  are  kept  on  fairly  close  rein  by  Handler 
and  the  NAS  coimcll.  Handler  admitted,  how- 
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ever,  that  "probably  we  shall  have  to  become 
more  knowledgeable  about  what's  happening 
on  the  Hill." 

"It's  true,"  he  said  "that  we  Just  dont 
have  the  long-standing  and  relatively  com- 
fortable relationships  up  there  that  we  do 
with  executive  agencies." 

In  discussing  the  experience  of  the  last 
lession,  he  said:  "We'll  have  to  take  our 
chances  on  the  criticism;  and  I  can  only  say 
that  we  didn't  seek  these  tasks,  and  well  do 
no  man's  bidding." 

GtTABDrNG  rrs  flanks 

The  academy  Is  protected  to  some  extent 
from  political  issues  by  its  congressional 
charter,  which  gives  It  the  unusual  status 
of  a  private  organization  fulfUIlng  a  quasi- 
public  function. 

"Nobody  can  force  us  to  take  any  task 
•gainst  our  will,"  Handler  said,  "and  every 
once  in  a  while  we  have  to  rear  back  on  our 
haunches  to  remind  government  agencies  and 
Congress  of  that  fact." 

But  the  NAS  is  not  likely  to  use  this  pro- 
tective shield  often  because  of  Its  desire  to 
help  solve  problems  and  because  of  rising 
pressure  from  government  agencies  for  ad- 
vice. 

Nonetheless,  NAS  leaders  worry  about  being 
used  for  baldly  political  purposes.  They  are 
trying  to  protect  the  academy  against  that 
and  to  maintain  Its  credibility  as  an  Inde- 
pendent adviser.  For  example,  the  academy 
Is  taking  steps  to: 

Make  sure  that  agency  questions  are  care- 
fully worded  so  that  NAS  answers  will  not 
be  misconstrued; 

Balance  interests  and  biases  In  appointing 
members  to  study  committees; 

Review  carefully  the  quality  of  studies  be- 
fore delivering  them; 

Monitor  the  uses  and  misuses  of  NAS  rec- 
ommendations once  they  are  delivered. 

CONTRACTS    AND    PXBSOKNXL 

"Fifty  percent  of  our  Job,"  said  Coleman, 
the  NAS  executive  officer,  "Is  to  Identify  the 
right  people  to  do  a  study  and  get  the  ques- 
tion asked  us  in  the  right  form." 

Contracta— The  perception  of  "the  right 
form"  for  questions  Is  changing  at  the  NAS. 

The  change  arises  partly  out  of  concern 
that  the  public  has  misconstrued  past  NAS 
studies.  It  also  reflects  the  view  of  NAS  lead- 
ers that  the  academy  should  be  performing 
•ervices  of  more  direct  relevance  to  political 
arguments  on  technological  Issues. 

The  academy  is  finding  it  distasteful  to 
perform  extremely  narrow  studies  of  p>ecullar 
aspects  of  highly  controversial  Issues.  Its 
leaders  were  imhappy,  for  example,  when 
itudles  on  the  SST  commissioned  several 
years  earlier  led  to  a  public  Impression  In 
the  late  1960s  that  the  NAS  backed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  aircraft. 

The  academy,  under  contract  with  the 
^deral  Aviation  Administration,  had  been 
ssked  to  look  only  at  the  effects  of  the  sonic 
boom  resulting  from  supersonic  operations  of 
the  SST.  It  concluded,  in  effect,  that  the 
detrimental  aspects  of  the  sonic  boom  alone 
would  not  be  enough  to  warrant  halting  the 
program. 

"Yet."  said  Brooks,  "when  the  reports  wei« 
published,  it  was  thought  tha*.  we  h-vl 
indorsed  the  SST." 

Said  Kistlakowsky:  "The  contract  was  so 
worded  that  we  were  bound  to  end  up  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  SST  promotional  program.  If 
we  were  going  to  do  such  a  study,  we  should 
have  Insisted  on  looking  at  the  total  envlron- 
aental  effects." 

"Something  of  the  same  thing  happened 
"veral  years  ago,"  Brooks  said,  "In  the  agree- 
*«»t  we  signed  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
"nt  to  check  to  see  if  the  Midwest 
•"■•arch  Institute  had  sxirveyed  all  the 
Uterature  that  deaU  with  the  ecologleal 
"ects  of  herbicides. 

"We  took  the  task  and  found  that  they 


had  looked  at  everything — only  to  discover 
too  late  that  we  had  appeared  also  to  have 
endorsed  the  institute's  conclusions  about 
the  policy  of  defoliation." 

Today,  the  academy  Is  more  cautious  In 
defining  its  contracts  with  federal  agencies. 
For  example,  it  la  Insisting  that  the  Pentagon 
make  available  all  information  i>ertlnent  to 
its  study,  ordered  by  the  Mclntyre  amend- 
ment of  the  ecological  effects  of  herbicides 
used  In  Vietnam. 

Personnel — The  academy  also  is  taking  new 
precautions  in  choosing  people  to  man  its 
study  committees. 

In  the  past,  personnel  matters  were  rarely 
controversial.  For  example,  when  the  NAS- 
NA£  Environmental  Studies  Board  was 
created  In  1967,  three  of  the  eight  board 
members,  chosen  by  the  academies — includ- 
ing the  chairman — were  men  associated  with 
oil  and  electric  power  companies. 

When  criticism  of  these  selections  arose, 
Seitz,  the  NAS  president,  defended  the  bofird's 
composition,  holding  that  scientists  and 
engineers  could  be  expected  to  "sublimate 
a  large  part  of  their  personal  ambitions  when 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  academy." 

"There's  still  some  tendency  over  there," 
said  Ned  D.  Bayley,  director  of  science  and 
education  for  the  Agrlcultiire  Department, 
"to  think  that  scientists  are  scientists  and  to 
fall  to  see  that,  while  a  man  may  not  be  dis- 
honest, he  can  bring  to  a  committee  a  partic- 
ular point  of  view." 

Full-time  executives  in  the  various  NRC 
divisions  said  that  putting  together  commit- 
tee rosters  is  one  of  their  most  difficult  tasks. 

"We  try  to  balance  out  all  points  of  view," 
said  Russell  B.  Stevens,  executive  secretary 
of  the  NRC  Division  of  Biology  and  Agricul- 
ture, "but  the  way  we  go  about  it  has  to  be 
damned  Informal.  There  Is  no  national  roster 
or  computer  to  help  us,  and  so  we  end  up 
talking  with  people  we  trust  and  trying  to 
stay  alert." 

Coleman  said  a  major  responsibility  of  his 
Job  is  mentoring  the  several  hundred  NRO 
committees  and  seeing  that  the  lists,  which 
are  first  generated  In  the  individual  divi- 
sions, are  balanced. 

"If  there's  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
committee  roster  Just  drifted  up  through  the 
bureaucracy,"  he  said,  "then  we  step  in  with 
questions.  And  we  give  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion now  to  any  panel  that's  likely  to  be 
controversial." 

Despite  the  Increased  precautions,  the 
NAS  stUl  gets  criticism. 

Over  the  last  four  months.  Handler  has 
exchanged  an  acerbic  series  of  letters  with 
Sen.  Gravel  over  the  composition  of  the  NRC 
advisory  committee  to  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council,  which  Is  about  to  embark  on  a  two- 
year  study  of  the  biological  effects  of  radia- 
tion on  humans.  Gravel  has  said  that  the 
committee  Is  stacked  with  scientists  be- 
holden to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  cannot  assess  radiation  hazards  Im- 
partially. Partly  in  response  to  this  criticism, 
the  NAS  has  expanded  the  committee,  adding 
scientists  without  AEC  connections. 

RXPOST  RKVnCW  COMUITrZE 

One  Important  recent  move  by  the  NAS  to 
protect  itself  against  political  or  public  em- 
barrassment Is  creation  of  a  Report  Review 
Committee  to  scrutinize  all  reports  of  the 
NAS-NAE-NRC  dealing  with  sensitive  Issues. 

Kistlakowsky,  who  Is  chairman  of  the 
committee  explcdned:  "The  academy  council 
has  been  dlstiirbed  for  some  time  about  some 
of  the  documents  going  out  under  our  name. 
A  few  were  of  low  quality  or  badly  biased, 
and  some  were  Just  parochial.  What  we 
lacked  was  a  quality  control  mechanism  that 
all  other  public  bodlee  consider  essential. 
The  review  committee  fulfills  that  function." 

All  NAS-NAE-NRC  documents  go  through 
this  channel  now,  although  the  committee 
expects  to  read  carefully  only  <me  In  10  or  20. 

KlstlakowBki  said  of  the  results  to  date: 
"For  the  first  time  we  know  what's  going  to 


be  Issued.  Before,  we  sometimes  got  sur- 
prised— and  not  always  pleasantly — ^when  we 
read  in  the  morning  papers  what  an  NRO 
panel  had  said." 

Guidelines  written  by  Kistlakowsky  stress 
that  the  committee  must  not  second-guess 
the  original  authors  or  substitute  its  own 
views  for  theirs.  The  questions  for  the  re- 
viewing members  are  whether  the  report  Is 
clear,  convincing,  complete  and  fair,  and 
"Could  the  'conflict  of  Interest'  Issue  harm 
the  report?" 

The  review  committee  is  giving  close  at- 
tention to  an  evaluation  the  Environmental 
Studies  Board  Is  about  to  publish  on  the 
environmental  Impvact  on  Jamaica  Bay  (Long 
Island,  N.T.)  of  a  projected  expansion  of 
Kennedy  Airport. 

ACKNCT   VB.X  OW  AOVICX 

The  NAS  has  had  some  problems  In  de- 
fining the  limits  of  its  responsibiUties  In 
giving  advice  to  feder^  agencies.  It  obviously 
cannot  require  an  agency  to  act  upon  its 
recommendations;  but  it  can  create  preasiire 
by  making  its  flndings  public. 

NRC  staff  members  Interviewed  by  Na- 
tional Journal  were  divided  on  what  the 
academy  should  do  to  follow  up  its  recom- 
mendations. 

Some  said  the  academy's  responsibility  Is 
discharged  when  a  report  is  submitted — ^that 
what  the  agency  does  with  the  recommenda- 
tions is  its  own  business.  The  contracting 
government  agency,  they  said,  has  a  right  to 
consider  the  Information  privileged  until  It 
sees  fit  to  publish  oe  act  on  it. 

Others  said  the  academy  should  insist  on 
publishing  its  studies  independently. 

Burying  reports — The  NAS  was  embar- 
rassed in  1969  when  a  Senator  disclosed  that 
the  academy  had  allowed  the  AEC  to  bury  a 
controversial  report.  The  report,  submitted 
In  May  1966,  was  critical  of  the  AEC's  prac- 
tices in  disposing  of  radioactive  materials 
wastes. 

Shortly  after  the  report  was  submitted,  the 
NRC  committee  which  had  prepared  it  wa» 
abolished.  In  1968,  the  NAS  estabUsbed  a 
new  committee  with  similar  functions. 

In  the  fall  of  1969.  constltuenu  of  Sen. 
Frank  Church.  D-Idaho.  complained  about 
burial  of  radioactive  wastes  in  their  sute. 
Church,  In  the  course  of  investigating  the 
matter,  discovered  the  1966  NRC  report.  His 
efforts  finally  forced  the  AEC  to  publish  the 
critical  evaluation. 

Church's  ire  was  directed  at  the  AEC,  but 
Mike  Wetherel,  the  Senator's  legislative  as- 
sistant, told  National  Journal:  "We  were  sur- 
prised that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
let  BO  critical  a  report  be  buried,  and  also 
wondered  at  the  reappearance  of  a  new  com- 
mittee a  year  or  so  later." 

M.  King  Hubbert,  a  geologist  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  and  of  the  original  com- 
mittee, said:  "That  report  was  suppressed 
with  direct  acquiescence  by  President  Seltz, 
and  the  committee  was  reconstituted  because 
we'd  become  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  AEC." 

An  NRC  staff  member  told  National  Jour- 
nal there  was  some  feeling  at  the  time  that, 
as  the  AEC  claimed,  the  original  committee 
had  exceeded  its  mandate  and  exi>ertise. 

Handler  indicated  that  the  NAS  la  making 
efforts  to  see  that  its  reports  are  not  buried. 

"Our  contracts  today  in  most  circum- 
stances specify  an  Independent  right  to  pub- 
lish our  reports  and  make  them  available 
publicly,"  he  said.  "And  I'm  sure  we  would 
find  means  to  make  our  recommendations 
known  If  we  felt  an  agency  had  not  acted 
Just  because  It  found  o«ir  views  uncom- 
fortable." 

In  negotiations  with  the  Pentagon  over 
terms  of  the  Vietnam  herbicide  study,  the 
NAS  is  insisting  on  the  right  to  publish  its 
findings  independently. 

Oonfidenttai  advice — Despite  concern 
about  faUure  to  act  on  iu  advice,  the  acad- 
emy malntAlna  some  confidential  advisory 
relatlonahlpa     with     government     bodies — 
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aside  from  classified  work  It  performa  for 
the  Defense  Department. 

Sometimes,  CJoleman  said,  these  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  new  departments  or 
agencies  which  "J\ut  don't  have  the  staff  or 
technical  apparatus  to  handle  oertaln  re- 
search questions.  They  don't  want  to  admit 
to  Congress  or  the  public  that  they  lack  this 
capability.  So  they  come  to  us.  We  try  to 
keep  this  kind  of  thing  quiet." 

NAS  committees  also  meet  privately  with 
Industry  groups  occasionally. 

For  example,  the  NAS  Food  Protection 
Committee  gets  together  sometimes  behind 
closed  doors  with  an  Industrial  food  liaison 
committee,  composed  of  food  processing  com- 
pany representatives. 

The  committee,  an  NRC  staff  member  said, 
tries  "to  act  as  a  kind  of  early  warning  sys- 
tem about  possible  problems  in  food  proc- 
essing. It  needs  a  confidential  relationship 
with  Industry  In  order  for  both  to  speak 
candidly." 

James  Tumor,  of  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for 
Study  of  Responsive  L»w,  has  criticized  this 
arrangement.  "What  this  means  is  that  the 
food  Industry  has  a  direct  Input  Into  the 
committee,"  be  said.  "Yet  there  U  no  com- 
parable spokesman  there  fur  the  consxuner. 
Why  should  Indxistry  have  thu  special 
position?" 

NAS  AND  nnrnsTST 

NAS  activities  often  put  the  institution  In 
a  position  to  affect  the  operations  and  prof- 
itability of  large  U.S.  Industries.  The  desire 
of  NAS  leaders  to  Increase  the  academy's  role 
as  adviser  to  government  will  enhance  that 
potential. 

AWAXxmaa 

Industry  leaders  are  not  all  aware  of  the 
academy's  growing  Importance  In  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  public  policy  making. 

NAS  Treasurer  Emmanuel  R.  Plore,  who  is 
vice  president  and  chief  scientist  of  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp.,  explained: 

"Generally,  Industry  awareness  of  academy 
activities  depends  on  two  factors.  The  first 
Is  whether  the  academy  is  engaged  In  work 
that  directly  affects  your  industry — then, 
obviously.  It's  likely  you've  become  knowl- 
edgeable about  what  they're  doing. 

"Beyond  this,  awareness  of  the  academy 
Is  greater  In  those  industries  with  highly 
technical  and  complex  scientific  components. 
For  Instance,  both  the  electronics  and  chem- 
ical industries  have  made  extensive  use  of 
some  of  their  committees'  reports." 

mPACTXD   INOT78TRIK8 

Talks  with  representatives  of  Industries  di- 
rectly affected  by  NAS  activities  revealed  a 
fairly  general  consensus  that  academy  In- 
volvement Is  welcome.  Especially  ftmnng  in- 
dustries facing  p'lbllc  controversy,  there  is 
a  growing  sense  that  the  NAS  is  useful  as  an 
arbiter  In  disputes  over  the  effects  of  their 
products. 

Industry  spokesmen  said  academy  involve- 
ment has  relieved  them — and  the  govern- 
ment regulatory  agencies  with  which  they 
deal — of  some  of  the  political  pressures  sur- 
rounding questions  of  public  health. 

(While  relatively  few  scientists  employed 
by  companies  are  elected  to  NAS  member- 
ship, the  academy  tries  to  see  that  corporate 
scl<>ntlsta  sit  cm  NRC  committees  which  deal 
with  matters  of  Interest  to  their  Industries.) 

Atomic  power — Howard  M.  Wlntersen,  pres- 
ident of  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  trade 
association  for  firms  Interested  In  nuclear 
development,  said  of  the  NRC  committee's 
review  of  radiation  standards : 

"We  welcome  their  study.  There's  a  lot  of 
irrationality  on  the  Issue  of  radiation  haz- 
ards, and  only  through  the  efforts  of  some 
Impartial  body  like  the  NAS  can  we  get  back 
to  a  more  balanced  view  of  the  problems  in- 
volved. This  Is  especlaUy  true  with  the  AEC 
under  fire  and  with  the  EPA  not  yet  on  tta 
feet." 

food  and  drugs — Spokesmen  for  the  drug 


and  food  processing  industries  made  similar 
remarks  about  the  academy. 

C.  Joseph  Stetler,  president  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Association,  said 
of  the  NAS  drug  efficacy  study: 

"The  drug  Industry  certainly  was  In  agree- 
ment with  turning  the  problem  over  to  the 
academy.  There  was  no  possibility  the  FDA 
could  have  handled  it  alone.  It  laclu  the  ex- 
pertise now,  and  it  is  unlikely  In  the  future 
to  develop  the  ability  to  attract  and  pay  top 
scientists." 

Dr.  Kenneth  O.  Kohlstaedt  of  Ell  Lilly  Co. 
agreed  with  Stetler: 

"While  we  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  Indi- 
vidual decisions,  the  committees  pn-ovldeil  a 
rational  and  Impartial  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. And  with  the  wild  allegations  about 
some  drugs  coming  out  of  congressional  hear- 
ings, it  was  imperative  that  these  questions 
be  settled  with  some  dispatch." 

Herman  P.  Schmltt,  a  vice  president  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  said  of  the 
academy's  role  In  establishing  food  nutrition 
guidelines  for  the  FDA : 

"We  think  they  have  put  together  a  bal- 
anced and  fair  committee  to  make  the  rec- 
ommendations: and  they  will  hopefully  take 
some  of  the  huge  pressures  off  the  PDA." 

Schmltt  said  a  systematic,  impartial  ap- 
proach Is  partlcxilarly  needed  now  because  of 
the  "allegations  of  some  of  the  'so-called' 
consiuners'  representativea." 

KAOXa  GKOUP 

The  academy's  activities,  its  connections 
with  industry  and  Its  ties  to  goveriunent 
agencies  may  be  the  subject  of  a  special  study 
by  Nader's  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive 
Law. 

Udall,  In  publicly  proposing  the  study  on 
Dec  30,  suggested  that  Nader  assemble  "a 
team  of  exceptional  young  scientists"  to  con- 
duct It.  The  Nader  center  is  considering 
whether  to  undertake  the  study. 

Turner,  one  of  five  full-time  professionals 
employed  by  the  center,  s&ld  he  believes  some 
NRC  committees — particularly  those  Involved 
In  food  protection,  drugs  and  the  toxicity  of 
pesticides — are  too  closely  connected  with  the 
Industries  whose  products  they  are  studying 
Scientists  manning  these  committees,  he 
said,  often  come  from  laboratories  whose  ac- 
tivities are  dependent  upon  mdustry  funding. 

Beyond  this,  Turner  said  the  entire  regu- 
latory process  Is  being  adversely  affected  by 
the  iise  of  the  NAS.  "The  major  problem." 
he  said,  "is  that  regulatory  agencies  like  the 
FDA  keep  shunting  more  of  their  tough  prob- 
lems to  the  NAS  and  then  taking  the  attitude 
that  this  absolves  them  of  responsibility. 
This  practice  is  eroding  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess and  being  used  as  a  ploy  to  duck  impor- 
tant questions,  defuse  criticism  and  lull  the 
public  Into  believing  that  all's  well  because 
the  academy  has  been  brotight  in." 

Turner  added:  "No  matter  what  their  pres- 
tige we  should  not  turn  over  these  tough 
questions  to  such  a  private  organization. 
They  are  not  subject  to  the  freedom  of  In- 
formation act  and  represent  a  step  backward 
from  open  and  public  decision  making.  It's 
difficult  enough  to  deal  with  the  secrecy  of 
public  agencies,  but  the  processes  an<i  per- 
sonnel through  which  NRC  committees  reach 
conclusions  are  Impossible  to  get  at." 

SotracKS  or  Futcdimo 

The  fedttal  government  each  year  sup- 
plies most  of  the  money  that  finances  the 
operations  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering and  the  National  Research  Council. 
Correspondingly,  the  three  units  do  most 
of  their  work  for  federal  agencies. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1B70, 
the  NAS-NAE-NRC  had  tnoome  totaling  933.- 
049.401,  of  which  «a6/434,63Q  came  from 
the  Federal  Qovemment.  The  organizations 
received  93^16,257  from  various  jKlvate 
sources.  Most  of  that  cante  from  foundations. 


although  state  governments  also  contrlb. 
uted  a  large  chunk — slightly  more  than  $i 
million — for  operations  of  the  federal-state 
Highway  Research  Board.  The  organizations 
also  realized  (1  ,£31,158  In  Income  from  tnut 
and  endowment  funds  which  were  valued  at 
about  110  million. 

Expenditures  totaled  $303914183  in  fiscal 
1970.  Seventy-one  per  cent  was  spent  on 
work  financed  under  contract  or  grant  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment;  10  per  cent  went 
for  studies,  projects  and  services  for  non- 
federal agencies  and  organizations  and  19  per 
cent  paid  for  general  administrative  costs. 
These  percentages  have  remained  very  nearly 
constant  during  the  past  decade,  although 
the  budget  of  the  NAS-NAE-NRC  has  risen 
steadily.  In  fiscal  1961-63,  expenditures  each 
year  totaled  a  little  less  than  $16  million.  A 
steady  rise  to  the  current  level  began  in 
fiscal  1964. 

A  list  of  federal  sources  of  funding  for 
the  NAS-NAE-NRC  for  fiscal  1970  shows  that 
most  federal  funds  came  from  agencies  which 
are  heavy  users  of  advanced  technology. 

NASA $4,810,193 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 4. 150, 611 

Defense  Department 3,712,019 

Air   Force 484,444 

Army   1,608.123 

Navy _„  1,619.453 

National  Science  Foundation 3, 314. 648 

Transportation  Department 3.294,411 

HEW    Department 1,941,990 

State  Department 1,117,703 

Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment     758,853 

Commerce   Department 626,648 

HUD  Department 363,637 

Executive   Office   of   the   Presi- 
dent   315,001 

Veterans'   Administration 300,367 

Interior  Department 229,022 

Agriculture  Department 160,681 

Treasury  Department 107,386 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency 75,440 

General     Services    Administra- 
tion     64,914 

Smithsonian  Institution 56,602 

Federal   Communications  Com- 
mission     27,456 

Federal  Radiation  Council 17, 179 

Total 38,434,639 

Thx  National  Rksxakch  Cotmcn.:  Irs 

FKDSBAIXT  PlTNDXD  ACTIVITUS 

Most  of  the  $25,434,539  In  federal  funds 
paid  to  the  National  Research  Council  in 
fiscal  1970  derived  from  contracts  made  with 
Its  committees.  These  committees  are  as- 
signed to  eight  administrative  divisions  and 
two  independent  offices  of  the  NRC.  Follow- 
ing is  a  croes-sectlon  of  major  government- 
funded  activities  of  the  NRC. 

KNCINKXaiNO 

The  Engineering  Division  received  $5,257.- 
538  in  government  contracts  in  fiscal  1970. 
Largest  contributor  was  the  Transportation 
Dep«krtment  ($2,886,875),  and  other  sizeable 
amounts  came  from  the  army  (9301.099), 
navy  ($389,210).  Cormmerce  Department 
($271,077)  and  HEW  Department  ($255,232). 

Most  of  the  division's  contracts  are  shunt- 
ed to  large  boards,  which  serve  as  holding 
companies  for  a  number  of  related  com- 
mittees. 

The  largest  of  these  is  the  Highway  Re- 
search Board,  which  last  year  received  $329,- 
803  in  general  operating  funds  [torn  the 
Transportation  and  HUD  Departments  and 
also  administered  $2,772323  in  money  taken 
from  the  National  Cooperative  Highway  Re- 
aearch  Program.  In  addition,  many  state 
highway  departments  use  the  Highway  Re- 
search Board  as  a  dispensing  agent  for  their 
own  research  funds.  State  funds  allotted  to 
the  board  came  to  $1.325364  m  fiscal  1970. 

The   National   Materials   Advisory   Board, 
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vbloh  provides  technical  advice  for  materials 
problems,  received  $206,364  In  general  funds 
trom  the  army  and  NASA  last  year.  The  bo«ird 
tndlUonaliy  has  concentrated  on  defense 
questions;  included  among  Its  committees 
ut  panels  on  critical  and  strategic  materials, 
gun  tube  technology  and  the  hardening  of 
laaterials  for  reentry  vehicles.  For  special 
(tudles  undertaken  for  the  navy,  NASA  and 
the  General  Services  Adminlstratjon,  the 
board  received  an  additional  $151,027  in  fiscal 

1970. 

And  advisory  committee  on  data  process- 
liig  systems  for  the  ABM  system  received 
167.064. 

The  Maritime  Transportation  Research 
Board,  which  is  funded  jointly  by  the  navy, 
tnny  and  Commerce  Department,  engaged 
in  studies  to  improve  the  technical  capability 
of  the  U.S.  maritime  fleet,  both  military  and 
elTlllan.  In  fiscal  1970,  the  board  received 
$328,673  in  general  operating  funds.  In  addi- 
tion, the  navy  funded  a  special  contract 
($86,101)  with  the  ship  hull  research  com- 
mittee for  a  study  of  new  techniques  In  ship 
bull  design,  materials  and  fabrication. 

The  Building  Research  Advisory  Board  re- 
ceived about  half  of  its  fiscal  1970  funds 
($187,656)  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
to  pay  for  activities  of  the  Federal  Construc- 
tion Oouncll,  which  coordinates  technical 
upsets  of  federal  construction  policy.  An- 
other sizeable  contract  ($141,267)  was  given 
by  HUD  to  the  advisory  committee  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Finally,  the  division's  committees  on  pol- 
lution abatement  and  control  received  con- 
tracts totaling  $131,831  from  HEW  for  studies 
on  sir  quality  management  and  for  research 
on  solid  waste. 

MKDICAL  SCIXNCKS 

The  Medical  Sciences  Division  had  $6,122,- 
343  in  federal  contracts  In  fiscal  1970,  includ- 
ing $3,874330  from  the  Atomic  Energy  Oom- 
mlulon  for  ongoing  studies,  by  the  Atomic 
Bomb  Casualty  Commission,  of  the  medical 
records  of  survivors  in  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
lakL 

Most  other  federal  funds  in  fiscal  1970 
came  from  HEW  ($734,727) ,  the  army  ($268,- 
677)  and  the  Veterans  AdminUtratlon 
($301,000).  Much  of  thU  money  is  spent  in 
ta  effort  to  derive  useful  Ir  formation  from 
the  medical  histories  of  U.S.  veterans.  The 
division's  followup  agency,  using  well-docu- 
mented military  medical  records  as  a  base, 
watches  the  health  of  veterans  as  an  aid  to 
research  on  the  natural  history  of  diseases. 

With  the  help  of  grants  from  Transporta- 
tion ($16,396)  and  HEW  ($24,956),  the  di- 
vision Is  studying  ways  to  Improve  emer- 
gency medical  services  for  accident  victims, 
in  part  by  applying  techniques  developed  by 
VS.  military  forces  In  Vietnam. 

The  division  last  year  established  a  new 
committee  on  biologic  effects  of  atmospheric 
pollutants  to  advise  the  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration.  The  commit- 
tee's studies  will  assess  current  knowledge 
sad  research  on  poUutants  and  wUl  produce 
state-of-the-art  reports  to  be  used  in  de- 
veloping air  quaUty  criteria.  NAPCA  oon- 
trlbuted  $27,334  for  the  studies  in  fiscal  1970. 

The  division  includes  the  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  Federal  Radiation  Council,  which 
Is  undertaking  a  controversial  two-year  study 
of  the  scientific  bases  for  current  radiation 
protection  standards.  The  HEW  Department 
has  budgeted  $138300  for  the  study  during 
fiscal  1971. 

The  division's  Drug  Research  Board  re- 
Milked  $76,366  In  general  support  funds  from 
HEW  In  fiscal  1970.  and  an  additional  $13,865 
for  ita  drug  efficacy  study.  The  study,  for- 
ni*Uy  completed  in  1968,  reviewed  nearly 
2300  drugs. 

The  division  also  has  a  conunlttee  on 
problems  of  drug  dependence,  but  It  baa  not 
played  a  major  role  in  growing  government 
fcUvity  in  the  narcotics  area. 

One  of  committee's  problems  has  been  the 


nature  of  its  funding;  It  received  no  federal 
money  last  year  and  was  dependent  primarily 
on  appeals  to  some  50  pharmaceutical  firms 
for  money.  It  received  $186338. 

PHTSICAL    BClXMUn 

The  Physical  Sciences  Division  received 
$2,637,217  in  government  contracts  for  fiscal 
1970,  mainly  from  the  navy  ($467,826) ,  NASA 
($1,144,426)  and  the  NSF  ($548,788).  SmaUer 
amounts  came  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  air  force  and  the  AEC. 

The  division  includes  under  its  aegis  the 
Space  Sciences  Board,  which  in  fiscal  1870 
received  $369,410  from  NASA  In  general  op- 
erating funds.  In  addition,  the  board's  sum- 
mer study  sessions  received  $67,347  from 
NASA.  These  sessions  produce  the  academy's 
major  recommendations  to  NASA  on  science 
policy  for  space  projects. 

NASA  also  contracted  for  specific  board 
studies  in  the  areas  of  space  biology  ($112,- 
724)  and  the  problems  of  long-term  manned 
space  missions  ($58,062). 

The  division  includes  several  advisory  pan- 
els doing  work  for  the  armed  services.  Most 
work  is  performed  for  the  navy  through  two 
standing  committees.  The  tindersea  warfare 
committee,  created  in  1946,  has  been  closely 
associated  with  developments  In  submarine 
technology  and  engineering.  It  received 
$260,048  in  fiscal  1970  for  Its  work.  During 
the  same  year,  the  mine  advisory  committee 
received  $65,291  for  general  operations  and 
$142387  to  complete  a  study  (called  Project 
NIMROD)  of  the  role  of  mines  In  naval 
warfare. 

The  advisory  committee  to  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Conunand  undertakes  studies  on 
problems  of  military  space  and  missile  tech- 
nology. It  received  $73,663  from  the  air  force 
in  1870. 

The  NSF  supported  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  atmospheric  sciences  with  a  con- 
tract for  $182,457.  A  subcommittee  of  the 
atmospheric  sciences  committee  Is  now  up- 
dating an  earlier  report  on  current  scientific 
activities  in  the  area  of  climate  and  weather 
modification. 

CHXMIBTmT 

The  Division  of  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
Technology  had  $497360  in  federal  contracts 
in  fiscal  1970. 

A  major  portion  of  the  division's  federal 
money  Is  spent  on  ita  Advisory  Center  on 
Toxicology,  which  received  $172,852  In  fiscal 
1970.  It  is  Jointly  supported  by  the  army, 
navy  and  coast  guard,  the  AEC,  and  the  HEW 
and  Agriculture  Departments. 

The  center  has  concentrated  on  problems 
of  contamination  of  the  atmosphere  and  has 
provided  advice  to  the  Transportation  De- 
partment, NAPCA  and  the  navy  (on  air  con- 
taminants in  submarlnee) .  It  was  asked  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  review  27  NAPCA  reports 
on  common  air  pollutants  and  to  review 
drafts  of  air  quality  criteria  documents. 

The  division  maintains  a  Numerical  Data 
Advisory  Board,  which  promotes  use  of  stand- 
ard symbols,  units  and  nomenclature  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  It  received  $53,677 
in  fiscal  1970  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Transportation  Department  gave  the 
division's  advisory  conunlttee  to  the  coast 
guard  on  hazardous  materials  $107,366  In  fis- 
cal 1970,  and  the  committee  performed  a 
nimaber  of  studies  on  transportation  of  in- 
dustrial chemicals  and  other  dangerous  ma- 
terials. 

The  division  established  a  new  committee 
on  radioactive  wastes  management  In  1968. 
It  received  $62,877  from  the  ASO  in  fiscal 
1970. 

BXOLOOT    AND    AOBICTTLTUSX 

The  Division  of  Biology  and  Agrlciilture 
received  $978.231  in  federal  funds  last  year, 
mainly  from  HEW,  the  NSF  and  the  Agenoj 
for  International  Development. 

HEW  supports  ($104,611  In  flaoal  1870) 
many  activltlea  of  the  division's  large  and  tjy 
tlve  Food  and  Nutrition  Board.  ActlTltlea  of 


the  board's  committees  Include  advising  on 
establishment  of  food  nutrition  guidelines 
and  evaluation  of  data  from  HEW  s  national 
nutrition  survey. 

AID  sponsors  ($137,020  in  fiscal  1970)  sev- 
eral committees  that  deal  with  biological  or 
agricultural  problems  of  International  con- 
sequence, such  as  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

The  Agrlcvilture  Department  oontributes 
little  to  the  division;  ita  largest  contract  last 
year  ($38,473)  was  with  the  committee  on 
animal  nutrition. 

l^e  important  food  protection  oocnmlttee 
received  sizeable  contributions  from  non- 
governmental sources;  food  processing  com- 
panies and  fotmdatlons  provided  $63,163  in 
fiscal  1970. 

BEHAVIORAL    SCIXNCXa 

Tlie  Behavioral  Sdencee  Division  received 
$625,003  in  fedM-al  contracts  In  fiscal  1970. 

The  largest  single  contract  ($119,563), 
funded  by  a  number  of  agencies,  supported 
the  actlvitlee  of  a  committee  studying  prob- 
lems of  vision  and  hearing  tmder  unusual  en- 
vironmental conditions. 

The  division  has  established  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  Census  Bureau  that  studies 
such  problems  as  underenumeration  of  cer- 
tain economic  and  ethnic  groups.  The  com- 
mittee received  $49,064  from  the  bureau  last 
year. 

A  committee  on  basic  research  in  educa- 
tion, which  reviews  research  proposals  for 
the  Office  of  Education,  obtained  contracts 
totaling  $68,084  for  lU  work. 

The  advisory  committee  to  HUD,  which  Is 
looking  into  the  proWems  of  "social  mixing" 
In  housing,  received   $31,780   in  fiscal    1970. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  con- 
tributed $114372  in  fiscal  1970  for  studies 
by  two  committees.  One  is  assessing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  OEO's  Institute  for  Poverty 
Research  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  other  is  charged  with  designing  an  in- 
stitutional arrangement  for  study  of  the 
problems  of  rural  poverty. 

EABTH  BCIEMCES 

The  Earth  Sciences  Division  advisee  fed- 
eral agencies  on  earth  and  ocean  science 
programs  and  supports  U.S.  scientific  groups 
participating  in  International  earth  science 
research. 

The  division  had  federal  contracts  In  fis- 
cal year  1970  totaling  $641,824,  divided  main- 
ly between  the  navy  ($70,668) ,  the  Commerce 
Department  ($81,679),  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment ($81,147).  and  the  NSF  ($92,256). 

One  major  project  of  the  division  is  a  study 
undertaken  for  NSF  on  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  Alaskan  earthquake  of  1964.  For  fiscal 
1970,  the  study  received  $70,670.  The  final 
volume  of  an  eight-volume  report  is  due  next 
October. 

The  division's  committee  on  ooeanography 
serves  as  a  general  adviser  to  goveriunent  on 
oceanographic  programs.  Several  agencies 
contributed  a  total  of  $70,668  to  the  com- 
mittee in  fiscal  1070. 

An  advisory  committee  to  the  J^viron- 
mental  Science  Services  Administration  (now 
part  of  the  Commerce  Department's  new 
National  Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency)  received  $69,660  in  fiscal  1970.  It 
evaluates  ESSA  programs  and  makes  sug- 
gestions for  new  areas  of  study  and  action. 

OTHiaS 

The  Division  of  Mathematical  Sciences  re- 
ceived $61,830  In  federal  funds  in  fiscal  1970, 
moetly  to  support  U.S.  participation  In  the 
International  Congress  of  Mathematicians. 

The  Office  of  Scientific  Personnel's  chief 
activity  Is  administering  various  fellowship 
and  research  associate  programs  for  NASA 
and  other  agencies;  It  also  conducts  man- 
power studies.  The  office  had  a  budget  of 
$6,645,430  m  fiscal  1970. 

The  Office  of  the  Foreign  Secretary,  with 
$1375.713  In  flacal  1970,  administers  ex- 
change programs  for  scientists  with  Rus- 
sia and  other  Eastern  European  countries,  as 
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well  as  programs  to  provide  scientific  de- 
velopment aid  to  developing  nations. 

ScixNcx  Rxpokt/Hamslzx   MoTxa   To  Maxx 

ACADXMT   MOEK  ACTIVE,   tJaiFUL  AS  FEDXHAL 

AnvisEa 

(By  Claude  E.  Barfleld) 

The  National  Academy  or  Sciences  U  reap- 
praising and  reforming  Its  internal  opera- 
tions, as  NAS  leaders  attempt  to  expand  the 
academy's  usefulness  to  government. 

Discreetly  but  persistently,  NAS  President 
Philip  B.  Handler  is  trying  to  shake  up  the 
Institution  he  has  headed  for  the  past  18 
months. 

Handler's  activist  policies  are  meeting  with 
resistance  within  the  slow-moving  academy. 
Nonetheless,  NAS  leaders  seem  committed  to 
changing  the  venerable  institution  and  to 
thriistlng  It  deeper  and  deeper  Into  advising 
on  controversial  federal  policy  decisions. 

In  moving  toward  reform,  Handler  and 
the  NAS  are  responding  to  two  kinds  of 
pressure: 

Increasing  demands  from  government  agen- 
cies and  from  Congress  for  advice  on  tech- 
nological Issues; 

Increasing  difficulties  in  finding  federal 
dollars  to  support  Independent  scientific  re- 
search. 

BXOSGANIZATION 

The  pressure  from  government  for  advice 
on  oontroverslal  Issues  already  has  prompted 
the  academy  to  effect  some  changes.  In  a 
quality-control  move,  the  NAS  has  estab- 
fl|bed  a  high-level  report  review  commitieo 
toTnonitor  the  pronouncements  of  the  nu- 
merous committees  working  under  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  To  giiard  against 
conflict-of-interest  charges,  the  academy 
U  paying  closer  attention  than  ever  oefore 
to  the  composition  of  these  committees. 
(See  No.  3.  p.  107.) 

But  Handler  also  is  ssftWng  to  effect  more 
basic  reforms  so  as  to  increase  the  academy's 
ability  to  deal  directly  with  pressing  issues 
of  the  times. 

With  backing  from  the  governing  NAS 
council,  he  is  trying  to  reorganize  the  acad- 
emy so  that  its  advisory  tasks  no  longer  wlU 
be  handled  predominantly  through  the  tra- 
ditional narrow  Unes  of  scientific  disciplines. 
Handler  wants  a  multldlsclpllnary  approach 
to  increase  the  quality  of  the  academy's  ad- 
vice and  broaden  the  range  of  Its  tasks. 

In  a  related  effort.  Handler  U  worklrig  to 
admit  greater  niunbers  of  social  and  be- 
havioral scientists  to  the  academy's  mem- 
bership. 

This  would  enable  the  academy  to  take 
oo  nmf*  Jobe  like  one  it  is  performing  for 
the  HUD  Department:  looking  Into  the  po- 
litically volatile  question  of  mixing  socio- 
economic and  ethnic  groups  in  federally 
sponsored  housing. 

The  NAS  also  is  moving  slowly  to  lessen 
its  dependence  on  government — to  gain 
some  initiative  In  choosing  the  kinds  of 
tasks  it  will  undertake. 

8CIENCK   POLICT   MAKINO 

Prompted  by  a  dearth  of  federal  funds, 
the  academy,  in  addition.  Is  trying  to  play 
a  more  significant  role  in  advising  the  gov- 
ernment on  where  to  spend  its  science- 
support  money.  Handler  has  directed  the 
NAS  Conunlttee  on  Science  and  Public  Pol- 
icy to  tackle  the  difficult  questions  of  prior- 
ities among  the  various  scientific  disci- 
plines— a  task  the  NAS  has  untU  now  evaded. 


BXSISTANCK   TO   ACTIVIBII 

Philip  Handler  has  spoken  often  and 
forcefully  in  recent  months  of  his  desir« 
to  move  the  academy  Into  new  areas  of  activ- 
ity. But  he  has  met  resistance  in  the  ranks 
of  the  NAS  membership. 

"There  certainly  are  members,"  he  said 
in  an  mterview,  "who  beUeve  that  when  the 
academy  moves  out  of  its  traditional  areas 
of  pure  science  and  into  the  areas  of  so- 


cietal needs,  we  are  making  a  mistake.  Some 
think  we  are  already  overextended  in  that 
dii«ctlon,  but  they  are  obviously  not  close 
to  a  majority  or  we  wouldn't  be  doing  what 
we  are  doing,  and  I  wouldn't  be  here." 

Another  leading  member  of  the  NAS, 
while  supporting  the  direction  of  Handler's 
thinking,  struck  a  moderating  note.  "We 
do  have  a  reeponslblllty  to  be  cautious  and 
not  to  dissipate  our  strength  and  prestige," 
said  Harvey  Brooks,  chairman  of  the  NAS 
Committee  on  Science  and  Public  Policy. 
"We  cant  cover  the  waterfront,  and  it's  im- 
portant to  malntJiln  our  long-term  credibil- 
ity even  at  the  expense  of  short-term  accom- 
plishment." Brooks  is  dean  of  engineering 
and  applied  physics  at  Harvard  University. 

Handler's  moves  toward  reform  are  re- 
sisted by  some  within  the  NAS  who  resent 
his  firm,  centralized  direction  of  the  acad- 
emy's affairs  and  by  some  who  believe  the 
NAS  has  become  too  much  Involved  in  gov- 
ernment work. 

CBMTBALIZATION 

Some  prefer  the  days  when  the  academy's 
affairs  were  more  decentralized.  NAS  mem- 
ber Marlon  King  Hubbert,  a  geologist  at 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  said:  "The  or- 
ganization of  the  NAS  today  is  essentially 
an  authorltsj^an  blueprint.  This  allows  a 
small  nimiber  at  the  top  to  do  things  In 
the  name  of  the  acadipmy  that  they  have  no 
business  doing.  Many  of  the  members  dont 
know  what's  going  on  and  are  never  con- 
sulted." Hubbert  dates  the  most  bcJeful  re- 
sults of  centralization  of  authority  and  lack 
of  democratic  procediires  to  the  presidency 
(1902-69)  of  Frederick  Seltz. 

Johnson  Adminittration — Qeorge  B.  Kis- 
tlakowsky,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Har- 
vard University  and  vice-president  of  the 
academy,  said  he  believed  that  Seltz 's  as- 
sertion of  authority  was  necessary. 

"Many  of  the  problems  In  the  past  came 
about  first  because  the  NAS  was  an  'absen- 
tee owner"  of  the  NBC,"  he  said.  "The 
NBC  structure  was  allowed  to  proliferate  In 
an  uncontrolled  fashion  without  direction." 

But,  Klstlakowsky  said,  Seltz  misused  the 
authority  of  his  ofllce:  "President  Seitz  more 
and  more  came  to  think  of  the  academy  as 
a  servant  and  appendage  of  the  (Johnson) 
Administration.  Once  you  see  yourself  In 
that  way,  there's  little  choice  about  the  type 
of  Job  you'll  take — or  ultimately  about  the 
quality  of  advice  youll  give.  Fortunately, 
Dr.  Handler  has  reasserted  our  independ- 
ence." 

Um-VKTKXm  ATTTTWtB 

Disenchantment  with  NAS  work  for  the 
Johnson  Administration  was  shared  by  other 
academy  members.  It  resulted  in  large  part 
from  the  identification  of  Seltz  and  of  the 
academy  with  the  defense  establishment  at  a 
time  when  the  Vietnam  war  was  becoming 
Increasingly  unpopular. 

Selts  both  chaired  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's science  advisory  body,  the  Defense 
Science  Board,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Preaident's  Science  Advisory  Committee. 

Donald  M.  MacArthur,  who  was  deputy  di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
during  the  Johnson  Administration,  told  Na- 
tional Journal:  "From  1966  on,  there  was  a 
growing  vocal  group  in  the  NAS  which  didn't 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  De- 
fense Depttrtment.  They  split  that  organlxa- 
tlon  right  down  the  middle,  and  Selts  finally 
left  to  keep  peace  in  the  family." 

SeltB,  who  Is  now  president  of  Rocksfellar 
University,  agreed  that  there  has  developed 
an  antl-defenae  attitude  In  the  academy. 

~It's  part  of  a  general  antl-DOD  attitude 
In  the  whole  scienttflo  oommiinlty,"  he  said, 
"and  also  the  resolt  of  certain  groi^M  of 
scientists  who  have  worked  their  way  in 
fostering  such  an  attitude  in  the  academy." 

Asked  about  the  current  attitude  of  the 
academy  toward  advice  on  defense.  Handler 
sold:  '^t  Is  true  that  our  members  are  In- 


creasingly uncomfortable  when  we  lieoonM 
engaged  in  work  which  by  its  intrinsic  natun 
has  to  be  classified.  My  own  belief  is  that  un- 
less we  are  truly  unique  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Defense  Department,  we  ahoxUd  not  be- 
come involved." 

Handler  has  declined  to  serve  on  the  De- 
fense Science  Board  on  grounds  that  b« 
knows  nothing  about  the  military. 

OutsUle  pressure — The  wariness  of  govern- 
ment work  developed  by  some  NAS  membert 
during  Seltz's  tenure  has  not  faded  away,  and 
It  presents  problems  for  Handler  as  he  seeks 
to  expand  the  academy's  advisory  role.  More- 
over, young  scientists  and  students  who  an 
severely  critical  of  extensive  links  between 
scientists  and  government  have  challenged 
the  academy's  activities  for  the  government— 
partlcxilarly  its  contracts  with  the  Pentagon. 

Handler  has  been  visited  on  occasion  by 
groups  of  students  who  have  told  him  that 
the  NAS  should  sever  all  ties  with  the  govern- 
ment.  "This  is  nonsense."  Handler  said,  "be- 
cause our  charter  says  we  are  here  to  advise 
the  government;  and  if  we  stopped  that 
there'd  be  no  basis  for  our  existence." 

Handler  said  most  of  students'  ire  is  really 
directed  at  the  Defense  Department,  and 
added:  "While  I  want  to  minimize  classi- 
fied research,  it  is  outrageous  to  be  told  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  DOD,  I, 
too,  hope  for  the  day  when  we  don't  need  a 
Defense  Department,  but  as  long  as  we  tiave 
to  have  one,  it  sho\ild  be  a  good  one — and  we 
must  assist  it." 

In  fiscal  1970,  the  Pentagon  disbxirsed 
$8,713,019  to  the  NAS,  ranking  it  third  among 
government  agencies  in  terms  of  financial 
support  for  the  academy. 

PKOBLXlfB  OF  OKOAIflZATION 

Handler's  drive  to  broaden  the  range  of 
academy  activities  has  been  Impeded  by  crit- 
ical, and  thus  far  intractable,  challenges  con- 
cerning organization.  These  include: 

Restructuring  the  NRC  frcmi  its  traditional 
disciplinary  divisions  along  more  flexible 
problem-oriented  lines; 

Creating  mechanisms  to  ensure  the  elec- 
tion of  more  social  and  bebavorlal  scientists 
into  the  NAS; 

Working  out  a  more  satisfactory  relation- 
ship with  the  fledging  National  Academy  of 
Engineering; 

Fashioning  a  new  Institute  within  tbe  NAS 
for  medical  doctors,  in  order  to  head  off  s 
possible  drive  for  an  Independent  medical 
academy. 

PBOBI.KK-OBZKt(TXD   AFPKOACH 

Handler  views  the  first  two  organizational 
reforms  as  vital  to  changing  the  advisory 
rede  of  the  NAS  and  the  NRC. 

The  societal  problems  that  he  and  other 
NAS  leaders  want  the  academy  to  becomfl^ 
more  Involved  with  cut  across  the  tidy  lines 
of  scientiflc  discipline  within  which  the  acad- 
emy traditionally  has  approached  problems. 
So  Handler  is  attempting  to  Institute  a  mul- 
tldlsclpllnary approach  to  NAS  work  in  which, 
for  example,  reports  on  environmental  prob- 
lems might  get  major  contributions  ttam 
chemists,  biologists,  medical  doctors,  physi- 
cists, engineers  and  even  behavioral  scien- 
tists, all  working  together. 

Regarding  his  initial  priorities.  Handler 
told  National  Journal:  "My  flrst  concern  was 
that  the  NRC  was  not  adequately  structured 
to  accomplish  its  objectives.  It  is  presently 
organized  as  a  kind  of  mirror  image  of  tbe 
disciplines  represented  in  the  NAS.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  problems  of  society  dont  come  in 
equivalent  pctckages.  Problems  of  the  ghetto, 
health  care  and  pollution,  for  example,  re- 
quire large  multidisciplinary  inputs." 

Directly  related  to  tills  difficulty  U  the 
shortage  in  the  NAS  of  social  and  behaviorlal 
scientists— specialists  in  such  disciplines  as 
history,  economics,  political  science  and  so- 
ciology. "The  credibility  of  the  reports  we  sre 
being  called  upon  to  make,"  Handler  main- 
tained. "wUl  be  caUed  Into  question  unle« 
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the  academy  includes  these  disciplines  in  its 
ranks."  Of  860  members,  the  NAS  currently 
lists  less  than  a  doeen  behavioral  scientists, 
although  the  NRC  has  a  Behavioral  Sciences 
Division.  The  academy's  complex  nominating 
and  elecUon  procedures  intrinsically  favor 
selection  of  sclentiste  in  those  dLsclplines  al- 
ready firmly  entrenched  In  the  NAS. 

LONO    RXPOBT 

In  the  fall  of  1969.  Handler  appointed  a 
committee  headed  by  Franklin  A.  Long  of 
Cornell  University  to  make  recommendations 
on  the  restructiuing  of  the  NRC. 

The  conunlttee  suggested  replacing  the 
present  NRC  discipline  divisions  with  10  new 
problem-oriented  institutes:  health,  envi- 
ronment, transportation,  defense,  scientific 
personnel,  agriculture,  urban,  oonmiunlca- 
tions,  spcu^e  and  material  standards. 

A  second  and  more  controversial  proposal 
suggested  the  creation  of  four  new  sub- 
academies  under  the  parent  NAS:  physical 
sciences  and  mathematics,  engineering, 
health  sciences,  and  life  and  social  sciences. 
The  latter  propoeal  reflected  Handler's  and 
the  NAS  council's  deep  concern  that  there 
may  be  a  proliferation  of  new  academies, 
each  with  a  congressional  charter. 

The  magnitude  of  the  changes  proved  too 
much  for  the  cautious,  slow-moving  NAS 
membership. 

According  to  Emanuel  R.  Plore,  vice  presi- 
dent and  chief  scientist  of  InternaUonal 
Business  Machines  Corp.  and  treasurer  of  the 
NAS:  "The  members  rebelled  against  the 
plan  because  they  didn't  understand  it  and 
got  scared  of  the  consequences.  They'll  now 
probably  be  given  something  along  the  same 
lines  under  another  name.  Sooner  or  later, 
the  NRC  has  got  to  be  modified." 

Hubbert  said:  "What  we  didn't  like  about 
it  was  the  secrecy.  It  was  sprung  on  the 
membership  after  much  secret  spadework  at 
the  top."  The  Long  plan  was  mailed  to  the 
NAS  membership  on  April  1.  The  academy's 
spring  meeting  was  held  April  27-29,  and  at 
that  session  the  members  voted  to  defer  ac- 
tion on  the  plan,  in  effect  killing  It. 

PAHTIAL    CHANOES 

With  sweeping  reorganization  rejected  for 
the  moment,  NAS  officials  have  tackled  or- 
ganizational difficulties  piecemeal. 

Relations  toith  NAS — The  most  tlme-oon- 
Bumlng  and  delicate  diplomacy  involves  the 
relations  Jjetween  the  NAS  and  the  NAE. 

John  S.  Coleman,  executive  officer  of  the 
NAS,  said:  "The  general  problem  stems  from 
tbe  fact  that  the  NAE,  understandably,  is 
not  happy  with  being  a  dependent  compo- 
nent. They  point  out  that  at  any  time  the 
NAS  Council  could  wipe  them  out  entirely." 
(Under  the  1964  arrangement,  the  engineers 
have  their  own  bylaws,  governing  board  and 
admission  policies.  Legally,  however,  they  re- 
main entirely  under  the  original  NAS  con- 
gressional charter.) 

Coleman  also  noted:  "They're  a  young 
organization  and  want  to  achieve  their  own 
identity  and  image — they  want  a  bigger  piece 
of  the  action." 

Some  of  the  problems  stem  from  the  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  and  modes  of  thinking 
of  the  two  academies'  memberships. 

Members  of  the  NAS  are  primarily  aca- 
demics (about  686  of  860);  members  of  the 
NAB  are  drawn  largely  from  industrial  and 
engineering  firms  (about  190  of  326). 

Ernst  Weber,  chairman  of  the  NBC's  Divi- 
sion of  Engineering,  who  has  been  deeply 
involved  in  working  out  the  difficulties,  said: 
"The  NAS  academics  tend  to  think  that  in- 
dustry, in  being  profit-oriented.  Is  somehow 
dirty  and  tainted  and  cannot  give  truly  In- 
dependent advice.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
engineers  think  that  academics  often  have 
their  heads  in  the  clouds  and  are  not  at- 
tuned to  the  real  world." 

NAE  President  Clarence  H.  Llnder,  Cole- 
man and  Weber  all  said  they  were  optimistic 


that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  would  be 
negotiated.  But  staff  members  below  them  in 
the  NAS-NBO  hlerachy  said  they  were  pessi- 
mistic about  prospects  for  harmonioiu  re- 
solution of  confilcts  between  tbe  NAS  and 
the  NAB. 

The  specific  point  at  issue  at  tbe  moment 
seems  to  be  the  Joint  use  of  the  NBC.  The 
NAE  feels,  as  one  staff  member  put  it,  that 
the  "vascularization"  (leading  veins  and  ar- 
teries) of  the  advisory  body  U  still  too  much 
oriented  toward  the  NAS. 

Institute  of  Medicine — In  another  attempt 
to  head  off  a  proliferation  of  academies,  the 
NAS  is  creating  a  new  Institute  of  Medicine. 
Medical  doctors,  like  the  engineers,  have 
been  demanding  a  separate  organization. 
(There  are  only  about  80  MX>.s  In  the  NAS.) 
Dr.  Irving  Page  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic, 
one  of  the  leaders  In  the  doctors'  drive,  told 
National  Journal:  "We  really  don't  care  about 
the  form  the  organization  takes  as  long  as 
it  works.  ITie  NAS  got  burned  with  the  NAE 
and  understandably  wanted  to  avoid  that 
alternative  this  time."  The  institute  even- 
tually will  have  about  400  members  and  will 
focus  on  the  health  care  system  and  its  prob- 
lems. 

Transportation  division — A  significant  step 
to  solve  the  problems  of  parochialism  in 
NAS  transportation  activities  wUl  be  taken 
If,  as  expected,  the  NAS  Council  decides  to 
establish  a  new  NRC  division  on  transporU- 
tlon. 

The  NAS,  in  lU  current  organization,  does 
not  have  the  capability  to  examine  over-all 
problems  of  transportation.  Its  transporta- 
tion acUvltles  long  have  been  dominated  by 
the  big  Highway  Research  Board,  which  is 
funded  by  federal  and  state  agencies.  Civilian 
and  military  maritime  problems  are  han- 
dled by  the  NRC  Maritime  Transportation 
Research  Bocu'd. 

Both  boards,  as  well  as  other  NBC  trans- 
portation units  would  be  Included  in  the 
new  division,  under  a  plan  drawn  up  last 
year  by  Weber.  The  NAS  council  has  agreed 
in  principle  to  implement  the  plan,  although 
many  details  remain  to  be  worked  out. 

CONTINtriNO  PBOBUEMS 

Beorgamssatlonal  moves — both  those  con- 
templated in  the  Long  report  and  those  being 
made  now — will  not  solve  some  problems 
which  have  Impeded  the  academy  from  tak- 
ing a  broader  look  at  Issues.  These  Include: 

The  fact  that  NRC  boards  and  committees 
are  inevitably  dominated  to  some  extent  by 
the  thinking  of  the  government  agencies 
which  provide  their  funds. 

A  shortage  of  no-strlngs-attached  money 
which  tbe  NAS  could  use  to  study  issues  of 
Its  choosing. 

If  indeed  the  new  transportation  division 
is  established  imder  Weber's  plan,  the  High- 
way Research  Board  and  the  Maritime  Trans- 
portation Eteeearch  Bocuxl  would  be  trans- 
ferred Intact  to  it — along  with  their  tradi- 
tional ties  of  government  funding.  If.  as  is 
contemplated  in  the  Long  report,  a  new  de- 
fense division  were  established,  the  extent 
and  nature  of  its  activities  would  be  de- 
pendent on  Defense  Department  funding. 

Government  officials  and  NAS  leaders  alike 
admit  that  the  ties  of  NAS  units  to  govern- 
ment Inattltutlons — particularly  those  with 
long-standing  committees  and  semi-autono- 
mous boards — have  limited  the  scope  of  their 
approach  to  problems. 

Said  Paul  L.  Sltton.  Handler's  assistant: 
"We  have  a  major  problem  with  the  fact  that 
standing  committees  and  txiards.  once  con- 
stituted. Just  dont  fade  away.  NAS  gocOs  and 
society's  problems  may  change,  but  they  stay 
and  retain  their  original  mandate  and  con- 
stituency." 

"It's  true,"  conceded  Harvey  Brooks,  "that 
some  of  our  bodies — the  Highway  Research 
Board,  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  the 
Building  Besearch  Advisory  Board  and  the 
Space  Science  Board,  for  instance — may  be 


constituted  too  completely  with  those  who 
have  an  economic  or  Institutional  Interest  in 
the  outcome  of  their  work." 

And  William  D.  McElroy,  director  of  the 
NSF,  asserted:  "Some  NBC  t>oards  and  com- 
mittees should  be  abolished  or  at  least  reor- 
ganized. Some  are  obeolete  or  Just  haven't 
performed  their  Intended  function.  Others 
are  facing  problems  that  are  Just  too  hot  to 
handle  as  they  are  presently  constituted." 

MacArthur,  the  former  Defense  Depart- 
ment research  official,  told  of  how  he  Infiu- 
enced  the  advisory  functions  of  an  NRC 
board  while  he  was  in  the  Pentagon.  Ex- 
plaining his  relationship  with  the  National 
Materials  Advisory  Board.  MacArthur  said: 

"It  took  me  two  years  to  turn  that  board 
around.  They  were  doing  textbook  studies 
for  graduate  students  with  little  application 
to  our  problems  in  the  Defense  Department. 
I  told  them  flatly  that  It  was  our  money  and 
they  oould  do  the  work  we  wanted  or  stop 
taking  the  money.  Then  we  sat  down  and 
wrote  out  a  new  work  statement  to  carry  this 
out." 

The  boards  most  frequently  cited  by  NRC 
critics  as  needing  revised  mandates  and  in- 
stitutional rearrangements  are  the  two 
transportation  boards  and  the  Space  Science 
Board. 

rroJwportafion  boards — ^Richard  J.  Barber, 
who  was  recently  hired  by  Handler  to  direct 
a  broad  study  of  transportation  planning  for 
the  academy,  explained  the  reasons  for  the 
truncated  utility  of  the  Highway  Research 
Board  and  the  Maritime  Transportation  Re- 
search Board. 

"The  executive  committee  of  the  Highway 
Research  Board,"  he  said,  "has  traditionally 
been  loaded  with  the  old  highway  guard. 
They  see  the  board  as  an  adjunct  to  the  on- 
going highway  program  and  are  Just  not 
equipped  to  perceive  transportation  prob- 
lems on  a  broad  scale. 

"The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Maritime 
Transportation  Research  Board.  Its  main 
constituent  is  the  maritime  Industry  which 
mainly  wants  help  for  its  own  internal  prob- 
lems and  the  academy  name  behind  it — and 
not  to  be  disturbed.  Both  boards  tend  to 
answer  only  the  questions  of  their  chief 
cUents," 

Space  Science  Board — "nie  Space  Science 
Board  predates  NASA;  it  was  created  as  an 
advisory  body  to  all  government  agencies 
with  an  interest  or  mission  that  Included 
space  sciences.  But  since  NASA  was  created 
the  Space  Science  Board  has  in  effect  be- 
come simidy  the  science  adviser  to  that 
agency. 

Prominent  nuclear  physicist  Ralph  E.  Lapp 
said  of  this  advisory  relationship :  "The  Space 
Science  Board  Is  a  classic  example  of  a  re- 
curring problem  for  the  academy.  It  has  to 
go  where  the  money  Is  ...  In  effect,  NASA 
has  Isought  and  paid  for  the  board,  and  thus 
can  tise  it  as  it  pleases." 

However,  James  E.  Webb,  former  admin- 
istrator of  NASA  (1961-1968).  said:  "We 
didn't  have  to  have  an  Independent  board. 
Some  people  urged  me  to  set  up  an  In-house 
science  advisory  board  that  would  be  easy 
to  deai  with;  but  I  wanted  outside  advice 
that  wasnt  a  part  of  NASA." 

But  Webb  noted  that  'the  basic  goals  of 
NASA  in  the  1960s  were  not  scientific." 

"President  Kennedy,"  he  said,  "wanted  a 
man  on  the  moon  by  1970,  end  this  was  large- 
ly an  engineering  Job.  Some  scientists  never 
\mderstood  this.  They  only  knew  that  one 
of  the  biggest  programs  of  the  decade  had 
slipped  out  of  their  hands,  and  they've  al- 
ways resented  it."  Webb  said  he  expected 
the  ^ace  Science  Board  to  accept  NASA's 
basic  goals;  but  within  these  llmlU  he  in- 
vited comment  and  criticism. 

Today,  said  Henry  J.  Smith,  deputy  aaao- 
date  administrator  for  space  science  in 
NASA;  'the  recommendations  of  the  Spaoe 
Science  Board  are  not  ignored,  particularly 
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with  the  uncertainties  about  the  space  pro- 
gram In  the  19708. 

"And  they  have  disagreed  with  us  before — 
and  do  now — on  some  Issuee.  For  Instance, 
they  wanted  to  fly  out  all  of  the  Apollo  mis- 
sions (NASA  has  canceled  the  final  three 
planned  moon  flights),  and  they  have  never 
really  been  happy  with  the  aky  lab  program." 

The  agency  and  the  board  seem  headed 
for  a  clash  In  regard  to  NASA's  plans  to 
launch.  In  the  late  1070a,  a  "grand  tour" 
of  the  outer  planets — Jupiter,  Saturn,  Ura- 
nus and  Pluto.  The  board  will  recommend 
shortly  that  the  probes  be  canceled  as  too 
expensive  and  too  risky. 

Smith  confirmed,  however,  that  there  la 
a  close  relationship  between  the  agency  and 
the  board.  NASA  ofllclals  attend  board  meet- 
ings largely,  according  to  Smith,  to  supply 
It  with  documents  and  Information,  "nie 
NBC  also  confers  with  NASA  concerning 
membership  on  the  board,  though  Smith 
said  the  agency  has  never  been  In  a  posi- 
tion to  veto  a  selection.  NASA  also  is  the 
sole  source  of  the  board's  fimdlng. 

"There  Me,"  Smith  said,  "no  doubt,  pro- 
found questions  about  their  independence. 
But  these  questions  do  not  stem  from  any 
attempt  on  our  part  to  control  them — they 
come  tTfxa.  the  fact  that  after  so  many  years 
the  two  sides  are  bound  to  have  developed 
an  Identity  of  interest  on  many  questions." 

MOW  TO  nXEDOU 

The  reorganlaation  moves  of  the  academy 
are  Intended  baalcally  to  Increase  the  insti- 
tution's ability  to  deal  Intelligently  with  the 
kinds  of  questions  tlMt  the  government  is 
asUng  today. 

The  academy  Is  also  taking  steps  toward 
Independent  action — both  by  undertaking 
studies  of  public  policy  Lasues  without  gov- 
ernment funding  and  by  seeking  out  govern- 
ment contracts  on  broader  questions  than 
It  might  have  wished  to  consider  in  the  past. 

ztmKnKUMxn  paojccrfl 

The  nimiber  of  nongovernment  a^slgn- 
ments  the  NAS  can  undertake  is  sharply 
limited  by  a  critical  factor — shortage  of  cash. 
The  academy  receives  no  unrestricted  funds 
from  the  government,  and  its  own  endow- 
ment of  about  $16  million  produced  Income 
of  only  %XA  million  in  fiscal  1070.  (See  box. 
No.  3,  p.  103.) 

For  some  time,  NAS  ofllclals  have  been  un- 
happy about  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
their  financial  dependence  on  the  govern- 
ment. 

Handler,  who  has  spent  much  of  hU  time 
on  questions  of  Internal  NAS-NAS-NBO  or- 
ganization, said  of  the  endowment  problem: 
"To  do  the  things  we  want  to  do,  we  badly 
need  more  independent  resources  of  our  own. 
I  have  felt,  however,  that  I'll  be  in  a  better 
position  to  solicit  more  funds  after  we've 
solved  some  of  ovir  Internal  problems  and 
gotten  otir  house  In  order." 

Development  /«nd— The  NAS  within  the 
last  year  has  decided  to  use  a  portion  of  Its 
limited  endowment  income  to  generate  its 
own  studies  and  reports.  The  academy's  cur- 
rent budget  provides,  for  the  first  time,  for  a 
program  Initiation  and  development  fund. 

The  fund,  totaling  $100,000  in  fiscal  1071, 
will  allow  NRS  divisions  to  explore  and  enter 
into  the  preliminary  planning  for  activltiee 
they  consider  Important,  but  for  which  there 
Is  no  government  money  readily  available. 

With  support  from  the  new  fund,  the  NBC 
Behavioral  Science  Division  has  already 
begun  work  on  two  problems.  The  first  is  a 
study  of  the  nature  and  dimension  of  heroin 
addiction  in  the  United  States,  undertaken 
in  conjunction  with  the  medical  sciencas  di- 
vision. The  second  is  a  study  of  problams  of 
social  disorder  and  social  control  imderlylng 
the  current  drive  in  the  nation  for  law  and 
order. 

Looxnf  a  roa  wobk 
The  NAS  is  attempting  to  be  more  resoriroe- 
f  ul  in  seeking  out  broader  questions  to  study 


for  government  agencies  ana  men  attracting 
qualified  individuals  with  government  ex- 
perience to  conduct  them. 

TrarupOTtation  ttudp — A  good  example  la 
the  connection  established  last  year  with 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Man- 
agement Improvement.  Established  by  exe- 
cutive order  In  February  1070,  the  council 
has  a  mandate  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
trative efllciency  of  government  manage- 
ment. It  has  decided  to  concentrate  its  first 
efforts  In  the  field  of  transportation. 

Betlred  Air  Force  Oen.  Bernard  A.  Shrl- 
ever,  chairman  of  the  council,  is  a  close 
friend  of  Handler,  and  he  approached  the 
NAS  president  for  help  and  advice.  Both 
Handler  anC  Sitton  were  eager  to  offer  the 
academy's  services.  They  recruited  Bicbard 
Barber  to  head  the  working  staff  of  a  new 
transportation  planning  study  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

Barber,  who  describes  himself  as  a  "new 
type"  around  the  academy,  has  an  extensive 
background  in  government  and  In  trans- 
portation planning.  A  lawyer  and  an  econo- 
mist, he  has  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Conunlttee  and  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly. From  1967  to  1969,  he  was  deputy 
assistant  secretary  for  policy  and  Interna- 
tional affairs  in  the  TranqKntation  Depart- 
ment. 

Barber  said  of  the  transportation  study: 
"It's  really  quite  different  from  the  kind  of 
thing  the  academy  usually  gets  Involved  in. 
It's  a  much  bigger,  less  sharply  defined  area 
of  study." 

The  plan,  he  said,  is  to  attack  on  a  broad 
scale  problems  eissoclated  with  federal  plan- 
ning for  transportation  development. 

"We'd  like,  for  Instance,"  Barber  stated, 
"to  find  out  what  the  mesh  is  between  gov- 
ernment transportation  ag^clee  and  also 
the  interconnections  In  the  private  sector 
between  airlines,  manufactxirers,  suppliers, 
banks  and  insurance  companies.  My  sus- 
picion is  that  in  all  these  cases  there  Is 
now  very  little  commiinication  or  sense  of 
common  interest." 

Barber  was  quick  to  note  that  the  emphasis 
of  the  committee's  recommendations  alao 
will  be  on  the  practical — both  economically 
and  politically.  "We  wont  come  up  with 
utopUn  schemes,"  he  saya.  "We  want  some- 
thing that  la  vUble  and  poaalble.  And  we're 
not  trying  to  end-run  the  DOT.  We  plan  to 
maintain  cloae  contact  with  TransporUtlon 
Department  ofllclals  as  well  as  with  Domestic 
Council  staff." 

Pouter  plant  titinff — ^The  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  recently  established  on  Its 
own  initiative  a  prestigious  committee  to 
study  the  Increasingly  controvenlal  Issue  of 
siting  of  electric  power  plants. 

With  the  panel  about  to  begin  its  work, 
the  NAE  now  is  seelclng  a  mixture  of  funding 
to  support  its  expenses — from  government 
(the  AEC  and  the  N8F),  Industry  and  foun- 
dations. {See  "hot  potatoes"  box  No.  3,  p. 
lOS.) 

KXXUUTIVI  AMD  SCIKlfCS  POUCT 

Federally  supported  science  activities  have 
come  upon  hard  times.  For  this  reason,  the 
NAS  now  is  edging  closer  to  playing  an  ad- 
visory role  for  which  It  la  uniquely  qualified 
but  which  it  never  before  baa  undertaken— 
telUng  the  government  what  Ita  prtorltiea  In 
science  spentUng  should  be. 


Fiscal  restraints  orer  the  past  four  yean 
have  often  hit  federal  sdenoe  fundlnf  nn- 
evenly  and  irratlonaUy.  Handler  told  National 
Journal  he  eottmatea  that  the  budgetary  re- 
strictions, coupled  with  inflation,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  20  to  3S  per  cent  decrease  in  fed- 
eral science  support  during  the  period. 

At  a  preoa  conference  on  NOr.  80,  Handler 
expressed  oonoem  about  the  atate  of  federal 
science  support.  "The  syitem  is  aqueallng 
with  pain."  he  said.  Handler  laid  much  of 
the  blame  for  science  funding  problems  at 


the  door  of  the  Ofllce  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Although  Handler  later  said  he  was  not  at- 
tacking the  Nixon  Administration,  an  ac- 
count of  his  remarks  in  The  New  York  Timet 
prompted  a  letter  to  that  newspaper  from 
Edward  E.  David,  the  President's  science  ad- 
viser. The  story.  David  wrote,  created  a  "very 
misleading  impression"  about  the  Adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  science.  That  com- 
mitment is  demonstrated,  he  said,  by  the 
"all-time  high"  NSF  budget  In  fiscal  1971 
(9513  million,  up  from  (440  million  in  flscal 
1970)  and  by  an  8.7-per  cent  Increase  over 
flscal  1970  in  federal  research  and  develop- 
ment money  sent  to  universities, 
paioaims 
Nonethelees,  the  rate  of  growth  of  science 
funding  has  slowed  and  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  rising  costs  of  research. 

Decisions  about  where  to  allocate  federal 
science  money  have  been  made  for  ouuiy 
yecurs  by  the  President's  budget  ofllce,  be- 
caiise  there  was  no  one  else  to  set  priorities. 
A  multitude  of  federal  agencies  disburse 
money  that  helps  to  train  scientists  and  to 
support  scientific  research,  but  no  single 
voice  of  science  within  the  federal  establish- 
ment has  ever  emerged  to  state  what  the 
emphasis  should  be  within  the  government's 
science-support  activities. 

The  NAS,  as  the  most  prestigious  body  of 
scientists  in  the  United  Statee,  might  have 
had  a  strong  say  in  federal  science  priorities. 
But  for  many  years  the  NAS  has  contended 
that  it  never  q>eaks  as  an  institution,  and 
NAS  ofllclals  still  say  that  it  true.  The  acad- 
emy has  always  viewed  its  primary  role  as 
that  of  an  adviser  on  ^>eclfic,  narrow  ques- 
tions of  science  and  technology. 

Now  Handler  is  trying  to  strengthen  the 
voice  of  the  NAS  on  what  general  federal 
science  priorities  should  be. 

"It's  true,"  the  NAS  president  said,  "that 
until  now  we  have  successfully  evaded  the 
question  of  iMlorltles,  and  I'm  still  not  sure 
of  our  ability  to  accomplish  this  task.  But 
with  the  drastically  changed  conditions — 
with  no  money  for  young  Inveatlgators,  with 
no  money  to  make  new  starts  in  potentially 
exciting  fields  or  In  some  cases  to  continue 
work  already  begun — we  have  to  try  to  order 
our  valuea  in  a  way  never  attempted  before." 
Handler  has  urged  the  NAS  Committee  on 
Science  and  Public  Policy  to  break  mto  the 
dllBcult  area  of  making  Judgments  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  federal  funding  of  dif- 
fering sdentlfio  pursuits. 

coenrp 

Creation  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Public  Pcrflcy  (CCWPUP)  in  1942  marked  the 
first  formal  step  by  the  NAS  to  establish  It- 
self as  a  force  in  federal  science  policy  mak- 
ing. (In  1064,  the  NAE  established  a  similar 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Public  Engi- 
neering Policy.) 

The  initiative  for  COSPUP  came  from 
George  Kistiakowsky,  who  had  become  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  such  a  group  while 
serving  as  President  Elsenhower's  science 
adviser. 

Kistiakowsky  says  he  felt  that  the  Individ- 
uals and  agencies  who  had  responsibility  for 
long-range  planning  for  science  (the  Presi- 
dent's science  adviser,  the  Federal  Council 
on  Science  and  Technology,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  later  the  Ofllce  of 
Science  and  Technology)  were  being  forced 
to  serve  the  dual  functions  of  advocate  and 
Judge. 

Kistiakowsky  believed  the  answer  was 
formation  of  a  group  of  Independent,  non- 
government scientists  who  could  rationally 
survey  the  needs  and  promise  of  various 
sclcntlflc  disciplines  and  act  as  an  advocate 
for  the  sdentlflc  commvinlty.  TTie  academy 
bought  Kistlakowsky's  idea,  and  he  in  turn 
was  persuaded  to  become  COSPUP's  first 
chairman.  Harvey  Brooks  succeeded  him  in 
1066. 

COSPUP  consists  of  15  members — a  chair- 
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nian  and  representatives  from  14  dlsclpUnes 
represented  in  the  NAS.  Membership  on  the 
committee  is  restricted  to  academy  members, 
^ad  the  committee  reports  directly  to  the 
NAS  council.  The  term  of  service  is  three 

'^"whlle  the  NAS  remains  fixed  in  its  conten- 
tion that  It  takes  no  sUnds  as  an  insUtutlon, 
COSPUP  is  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  the 
academy's  voice  on  broad  policy. 

/mpoct— COSPUP  Is  potentially  the  most 
Influential  non-governmental  voice  of  science 
In  the  United  States. 

And  it  has  had  a  discernible  impact  on 
some  public  policy  questions — most  noUbly 
the  Kennedy  Administration's  decision  to 
provide  government  support  for  birth  control 
programs. 

Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  Kennedy's  science  ad- 
viser, credits  the  1963  COSPUP  report,  "The 
Growth  of  the  World  Population,"  as  having 
bad  a  significant  Influence  on  the  govern- 
ment. 

Yet,  throughout  most  of  its  history,  the 
committee  has  played  a  largely  peripheral 
roleVwlth  its  Impact  on  government  uneven 
and  discontinuous.  This  stems  partly  from  a 
failure  to  develop  and  articulate  a  cohesive 
rationale  for  the  total  federal  science-support 
system  wr  to  develop  criteria  for  priorities 
within  and  among  various  scientific  dis- 
ciplines. 

"Where  was  the  academy  when  science 
could  have  used  farslghted  leadership  in  the 
1960s  to  locdc  ahead  to  the  time  when  the 
government's  motivation  for  tinderwritlng 
science  might  wear  thin?"  asked  WUUam  D. 
Carey,  who  was  an  assistant  director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  until  1969. 

While  he  was  at  the  bureau,  Carey  said, 
"We  urged  them  to  wrestle  with  the  tough 
questions  Of  priorities  before  the  squeese 
came.  Instead  of  dealing  with  acroes-the- 
board  planning,  however,  COSPUP  opted  for 
the  easier  task  of  individual  discipline  sur- 
veys." 

Discipline  reports — As  Carey  noted,  the 
most  extensive  activity  of  COSPUP  since  1962 
has  been  the  commissioning  of  surveys  of  the 
present  state  and  future  promise  of  spedfio 
scientific  disciplines. 

Reports  have  been  published  on  many  dis- 
ciplines, including  ground-based  astronomy, 
physics,  chemistry,  plant  scieocee,  mathe- 
matical sciences,  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences  and  the  life  sciences. 

The  reports  have  become  steadily  more 
comprehensive — and  more  expensive.  The 
flrst  (1964) ,  on  ground-based  astronomy,  ooet 
137,600;  the  last  two,  on  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences (1969)  and  the  life  sciences  (1970) ,  cost 
about  $400,000  and  $600,000  respectively.  The 
life  sciences  report.  Issued  No.  80.  Involved 
180  contributors  and  includes  a  massive 
statistical  survey  from  queatlonnalres  sent  to 
some  26,000  scientists.  Ftmdlng  for  the  sur- 
reys has  come  primarily  from  the  NSF. 

While  generally  of  high  quality,  the  re- 
ports have  been  uneven  in  their  utility  for 
government  officials.  Hugh  Odlshaw,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  NBC  division  of  physical 
sciences,  said:  "Only  gradually  have  we  come 
to  understand  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
the  multiple  constituencies  who  read  the  re- 
ports. The  first  surveys,  while  enlightening 
for  the  technically  trained  project  officers 
of  the  NSF,  may  not  have  been  entirely  com- 
prehensible to  the  executive  agencies  and 
the  Oongress." 

Carey  said:  "The  reports  tended  to  be 
merely  an  aggregate  of  the  requirements  of 
a  given  field,  usiially  asked  the  expected — 
for  more  support — and  in  the  end  not  a  great 
deal  has  come  of  it  all." 

David  Z.  Beckler,  assistant  to  the  director 
of  06T,  was  lees  critical:  "They  did  give  us 
a  feel  for  the  quality  of  research  being  done 
In  a  given  area.  But  it  is  true  that  slnoe 
most  of  them  consciously  avoided  the  direct 
queation  of  pdorltlee,  their  impact  waa  Um> 
lied." 


Both  the  behavioral  and  like  sciences  re- 
ports were  written  so  as  to  be  more  useful 
to  government  administrators.  And  the  cur- 
rent committee  updating  the  original  physics 
survey  will  expllctly  attempt  an  ordering 
of  priorities  within  the  field.  D.  AUen  Brom- 
ley of  Tale  University,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  canvaaaed  a  number  of  govern- 
ment officials  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  report 
they  would  like  to  see  done;  and  08T  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  a  list  of  questions 
that,  It  felt,  would  help  in  determiiUng  how 
to  support  physics. 

OroM-diaciplirie  prioritiee — As  it  reforms 
the  Blngle-dlsolpUne  reports,  OOSPUP  also  is 
venturing  into  the  complex  problems  of  set- 
ting priorities  among  scientific  disciplines. 
The    difficulties — and    traps— of    making 
Judgments  among,  as  well  as  within,  areas 
of  research  are  both  InteUectual  and  politi- 
cal. 
Of  the  InteUectual  dangers,  Handler  said: 
"Which  scientific  payoffs  should  we  most 
eeteem— those  which   contribute   to  public 
health,   those   which   aid   the   economy  or 
strengthen   the   national   defense— or   even 
those  sclentlflo  experiments  whose  goal  is 
simply  to  iUumlnate  man  and  his  universe?" 
"The  preesure,"  said  Bobert  E.  Oreen.  exec- 
uttTe  secretary  of  COSPUP.  "is  bound  to  be 
In  the  direction  of  the  moat  Immediately 
relevant  research;  and  yet  the  most  Impor- 
tant gains  for  society  may  well  oome  from 
basic  research  that  today  seems  remote  from 
ovir  concerns." 

There  are  also  more  practical  risks  In  ven- 
turing Into  the  political  process.  Said  Harvey 
Brooks,  "There  is  always  the  danger  that  II 
we  speak  out  to  say  that  some  phase  of  bio- 
logical research  is  less  Imperative  at  the 
moment  than  another  phase  of  chemical  re- 
search, the  Congress  wUl  drasUcally  cut  the 
biological  research  without  compensatory 
gains  for  chemistry." 

But  Handler  views  the  risks  as  necessary. 
"These  kinds  of  decisions  are  already  being 
made,"  he  said.  "If  we  dont  try  to  bring 
some  greater  rationality  into  the  process,  the 
budget  bureau,  with  a  good  deal  less  under- 
standing of  the  Issues  Involved,  will  continue 
to  be  the  chief  science  poUcy  maker." 
oovzaNicxNT  PBtsracnvK 
Officials  In  the  two  most  Important  execu- 
tive agencies  charged  with  policy  making  for 
science— the  OST  and  the  NSF— acknowl- 
edged that  the  academy  has  been  weak  In 
providing  advice  on  federal  science-support 
priorltlee.  But  they  said  the  NAS  is  improv- 
ing m  this  regard,  and  that  they  appreciate 
the  advice  the  academy  gives  them  on  mat- 
ters such  as  intradlBClpllnary  needs — al- 
though the  advice  is  not  always  practical. 

McElroy  said  of  the  NAS:  "They  are  exer- 
cising an  Increasingly  strong  input  Into  pol- 
icy making  through  COSPUP.  But  their  big- 
gest Impact  will  remain  In  the  Independent, 
expert  studies  and  evaluations  they  give  to 
government  agencies  on  major  scientific 
problems  or  problems  with  a  strong  scien- 
tific or  technological  input.  Neither  the  NSF 
nor  the  OST  has  the  staff — or  nUsaion — to 
perform  this  function." 

Beckler  of  the  OST  said  of  the  NAS:  "When 
they  speak  out  of,  policy  matters,  they  are 
listened  to  over  here — even  if  we  cannot  al- 
ways carry  out  their  recommendations  to  the 
fullest. 

"We  look  upon  them  as  an  enormous  as- 
set. Particularly  In  conflict  situations  over 
complex  technological  qestlons.  It's  of  great 
importance  to  have  an  authoritative,  inde- 
pendent organization  outside  the  govern- 
ment to  whom  we  can  turn." 

Personal  Unke — Communication  Isetween 
the  academy,  the  OST  and  the  NSF  is  fa- 
cilitated by  the  personal  connections  of  top 
leaders  In  the  three  organizations. 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  NAS  presidency. 
Handler  was  chairman  of  the  National 
Science  Board,  which  is  the  governing  body 
for  the  NSr.  Handler  also  is  automatloaUy  a 


member  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  which  is  chaired  by  the  Preel- 
denfs  sdenoe  adviser,  Edward  K.  David. 
David,  who  heads  the  OST,  U  a  member  of 

tbeMAK.  

Harvey  Brooks,  chairman  of  OOSFTTP.  Is 
currently  a  member  of  the  National  Sdenoe 
Board,  as  is  E.  B.  Plore,  treasurer  of  the  NAS 
coundl.  NSF  director  McKlroy  is  a  former 
member  of  COSPUP.  Charles  E.  Falk,  who  Is 
planning  director  for  the  NSF,  and  David 
Beckler  of  OST  are  invited  to  most  COSPUP 
meetings. 


CONOaCBS   AKD   SCXXNCS   roucT 

"The  Congress  has  had  little  or  no  direction 
from  sdentlsts  or  their  spokesmen  about 
the  areas  in  which  we  ought  to  be  placing 
primary  emphasis,"  Sen.  Gordon  Allott,  B- 
Colo.,  told  National  Journal.  Allott  is  one  of 
few  members  of  the  Senate  to  have  estab- 
lished and  maintained  a  conttnuing  interest 
in  science  policy. 

The  NAS  has  tried,  over  the  past  several 
years,  to  provide  guidance  to  Congreaa,  but 
has  failed  to  set  down  a  list  of  priorities. 

"They  seem  Just  to  be  competing  for  more 
money,"  Allott  said,  "and  a  fundamental 
question  arises  as  to  whether  any  sdentlsts 
are  looking  beyond  their  own  spedal  in- 
terests to  Vtt  total  interest  of  the  country. 

The  academy  has  provided  Its  advice  mainly 
to  a  subconmUttee  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee— the  only  panel  in 
Congress  with  wide-ranging  responsibUitiw 
for  science  policy.  (Allott  derives  his  lnt«r«t 
In  the  subject  partly  from  his  service  on  both 
the  Defense  Subcommittee  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  SubconmUttee  of  the  Senate 
ApproprlaUons  Committee,  which  handles 
NSFfuiuUng.)  

DADDABXO    SCTBCOMICITTXE 

NAS  advice  has  been  given  In  ^\}<^?^ 
reporU  to  the  Sdence  and  AstronauUos  Sub- 
^Stee  on  Sdence.  Besearch  and  Devd^- 
ment,  whldi.  behind  the  l?^"l^P,f_5?^* 
Rep  Emlllo  Q.  Daddario,  D-Conn^(  1960-71 ). 
has  become  the  focal  point  in  Oongre-  for 
S^TenTpolicy  conslderaUona.  (/^  projle  of 
auboommittee.  tee  Vol.  2,  No.  34.  p.  "03^ 

Contact  between  the  NAS  and  the  subcom- 
mii^^«an  in  1963.  Daddario  told  National 
Si^l^ei^ere  badly  In  need  of  advice 
to  make  intelligent  Judgments  »bout  the 
^y  proposal,  regarding  »fle^=f_^°^8 
i?om  the  «ecutlve.  Up  to  that  time.  Con- 
gress had  been  working  in  the  dark. 
«^  the  NAS  side,  KlBtlakowsky  Mid  'The 
academy  had  gradually  awakened  to  the  fact 
^  cingrees*  was  making  •1S^<*'\'  .f'* 
clslons  on  its  own  regardmg  sdenoe  poUcy 
^support,  and  we  were  still  "cting  «  if 
the  ex««utlve  were  the  only  branch  of  gov- 

''■^intact  was  lacUltafcsd  by  "P^**!^ 
done  by  two  staff  msn.  Philip  f  •  ^•^'• 
chief  counsel  for  the  subcommittee,  and 
Bobert  Oreen  the  executive  secretary  of 
COSPUP.  Daddario  himself  eased  the  way 
with  informal  backyard  gatherings  at  his 
VoL.  Oradually.  he  said.  "poUtlclan  ^ 
scientist  came  to  see  that  the  other  was 
human."  ^     ^     ^.  . 

SttuMea— As  a  result  of  these  contacte,  the 
giibcommittee  commissioned  a  series  of  stud- 
ies by  COSPUP  on  a  contract  basU. 

The  first  questions  the  subcommittee 
ssked  the  sdentUts  concerned  the  correct 
level  of  federal  support  for  basic  research 
and  the  proper  balance  of  support  among 
different  fields  of  research.  SlmUar  questions 
about  appUed  reeearch  and  technology  was 
asked  later. 

OOflPUP  repUed  with  a  set  of  separate 
essays  relating  to  the  first  questions  In  1965 
and  a  set  of  17  separate  essays  to  the  second 

in  10«7.  ^     *.  » 

The  essays  aU  were  by  different  sdentUts. 
Some  overlapped,  and  nowhere  did  OOSPUP 
make  oompoeite  reoommendatlons  on  priori- 
ties in  sdenoe  support.  But  both  Daddario 
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and  Yeager  said  the  BUbcommlttM  was  not 
dlssatlsflfld. 

"We  knew."  Teager  said,  "that  they  were 
attempting  something  few  people — and  cer- 
tainly no  group  of  scientists — had  yet  at- 
tempted." 

Daddarlo  said:  "Their  flret  report  was  an 
Important  factor  behind  the  amendments 
to  the  NSF  charter  In  IMS.  These  amend- 
ments (83  Stat.  360)  augmented  the  au- 
thority and  mission  of  NSF  and  went  far 
toward  aUowlng  it  to  become  the  balance 
wheel  In  the  federal  science-support  system." 

The  last  report  done  by  OOSPUP  for  the 
subcommittee,  this  time  In  conjunction  with 
NAE's  Committee  on  Public  Engineering 
Policy,  was  on  technological  assessment.  It 
was  completed  In  1969.  According  to  Dad- 
darlo, the  report  was  one  Important  factor 
behind  the  subcommittee's  bill  (H.R.  18469) 
to  establish  an  Office  of  Technological  As- 
sessment. The  bill  was  reported  (H.  Bept.  91- 
1437)  by  the  full  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  In  September,  but  did  not  reach 
the  noor  of  the  House.  (See  Vol.  2.  tfo.  12 
p.  592.) 

Future  use:  Daddarlo's  retirement  from 
Congrees  to  run  for  the  governorship  of  Con- 
necUcut  has  left  a  hiatus  in  relaUons  be- 
tween the  subcommittee  and  the  academy. 
Yeager,  however,  expects  that  Rep.  John  w! 
Davis,  D-Oa.,  the  new  subcommittee  chair- 
man, win  use  COSPUP  In  the  future  for 
other  studies  and  recommendations. 

Yeager  said  he  often  gets  calls  from  staff 
members  of  other  committees  who  Inquire 
about  using  the  NAS.  "The  problem,"  he 
says,  "is  with  the  way  the  House  does  busi- 
ness. Most  staff  people  are  put  off  when  they 
are  told  how  complex  the  process  Is." 

A  subcommittee  must  first  get  full  com- 
mdtbee  a^woval  for  such  a  contract,  and 
then  sutwut  the  contract  to  the  House  Ad- 
mlntetr»tlon  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Contracts,  chaired  by  Rep.  Wayne  L.  Hays. 
D-Ohio.  "Hays  is  a  tough  man  to  deal  with,'* 
Yeager  said. 

Of  the  Science  and  Astronautlca  Com- 
mittee's sucoees  In  persuading  Hays  to  fund 
Its  contracts,  he  said,  "We  were  lucky  In  that 
the  entire  committee  was  willing  to  go  to 
bat  for  us  before  the  House  Administration 
Committee." 

OtPTLOOK 

Increasing  demands  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  scientific  advice  and  ttie  deelre 
of  H&ndler  and  other  NAS  leaders  to  render 
that  service  mean  that  the  NAS  will  become 
more  and  more  Involved  In  controversial 
public  policy  Issues. 

The  academy's  ability  to  move  into  broader 
and  more  usefxil  areas  of  study  for  the  gov- 
ernment depends  In  part  on  Handler's  suc- 
oesB  In  reforming  the  Internal  organization 
of  the  Institution. 

Beyond  that,  the  academy's  effectiveness 
in  dealing  with  sensitive  political  Issues  de- 
pends upon  its  ability  to  educate  itself  In 
the  ways  of  politics  and  government — to  see 
that  ite  committees  are  not  vulnerable  to 
conflict-of-interest  charges,  to  guard  agalnirt 
the  misuse  of  its  prestlgloiis  name  and  to 
maintain  Its  independence  from  even  Its  most 
generous  government  clients. 

Theee  are  not  problems  usually  associated 
with  scientists  and  scientific  endeavors,  but 
as  NSP  director  McElroy  said:  "They  can't 
remain  above  the  battle  as  they've  tended  to 
do  In  the  past.  They've  got  to  take  their 
chances  with  the  rest  of  us,  and  Just  be  more 
careful  as  the  ticklish  political  questions 
come  up." 
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INCOMES  POLICY  NEEDED 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  waa  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  ia  the  Ricou)  and  to  include  ez- 
traneous  matter.) 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far 
the  President's  method  of  restoring  vital- 
ity to  the  economy  has  been  halting  and 
tentative.  While  his  suspension  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  does  provide  some 
slight  indication  that  the  President  may 
take  a  more  decisive  role  in  wage-price 
decisions,  he  has  refused  to  go  beyond 
singling  out  this  one  industry  for  what 
amounted  to  an  after-the-fact  exercise 
in  wage-price  pressure.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Connolly's  testimony  in  favor 
of  discretionary  wage-price  controls,  a 
reversal  of  the  President's  earlier  posi- 
tion, also  provides  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  take  a  more  active  role. 
However,  the  indecisiveness  and  lack  of 
positive  direction  remain  In  regard  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  February  28, 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  concerning 
the  Nation's  present  need  for  a  stronger 
incomes  policy  by  the  administration. 

On  January  29, 1  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  the  more  aggres- 
sive incomes  policy  which  the  Times  edi- 
torial urges.  Entitled  the  "Emergency 
Guidance  Board  Bill,"  my  legislation 
would  create  a  voluntary  wage-price 
guidance  board  which  after  consultation 
with  business,  labor,  and  consumer  lead- 
ers, would  publish  a  basic  set  of  wage- 
price  guidelines  for  all  major  industries 
and  unions.  While  these  guidelines 
would  not  be  mandatory,  any  industries 
and  unions  planning  price  and  wage  in- 
creases in  excess  of  the  published  guide- 
lines would  be  reqiilred  to  file  an  eco- 
nomic Justification  with  the  Board.  The 
Board  would  then  use  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  to  discourage  wage-price 
decisions  which  were  in  excess  of  the 
guidelines. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  program  to 
deal  with  the  wage-price  spiral  in  a  con- 
sistent fashion.  It  would  concern  itself 
with  all  inflationary  industries  and  un- 
ions, and  not  Just  single  out  one  for 
special  pressure.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  Arthur  F.  Bums,  has 
also  advocated  this  proposal  as  an  effec- 
tive means  of  implementing  an  aggres- 
sive incomes  policy.  Without  returning 
the  Nation  to  mandatory  wage-price 
controls,  the  Emergency  Guidance  Board 
would  provide  an  open  means  of  apply- 
ing pressure  where  it  Is  sorely  needed, 
in  the  wage-price  decisions  of  the  pri- 
vate economy,  and  I  urge  the  President 
to  consider  this  proposal  in  place  of  the 
inconsistent  and  confused  steps  he  has 
taken  thus  far. 

I  was  quite  pleased  that  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  supported 
the  approach  that  I  have  taken  in  my 
legislation.  I  should  like  to  place  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  time  for 
the  information  and  consideration  of  my 
colleagues: 

iNcoMxs  Policy  Nxzdkd 
Events  are  propelling  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration toward  the  development  of  a  nation- 
al Incomes  policy,  but  In  such  a  spasmodic 
and  confused  way  that  It  Is  still  Impossible 
to  know  what  sort  of  policy  will  emerge. 

In  order  to  sxispend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
last  week,  the  President  had  to  declare  that 
a  national  emergency  existed.  But  only  a  few 
days  before,  spokesmen  of  bis  Administra- 
tion were  balling  a  one-month  slowdown  in 
the  rat«  of  rise  of  the  consiuner  price  Index 


as  evidence  that  inflation  was  well  under 
control.  Mr.  Nixon  had  to  resolve  the  seem- 
ing contradiction  by  describing  construction 
as  a  special  case,  just  as  steel  and  oil  were 
described  as  special  cases  previously. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  a  national  incomes 
poUcy  which  will  bring  under  genuine  con- 
trol  a  broad-based  inflation  that  has  already 
lasted  far  too  long  and  that  threatens  to 
continue  Indeflnltely.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that,  without  a  new  policy,  the 
country  wUl  not  see  a  continuation  of  seri- 
ously Inflationary  wage  settlements  and  price 
actions  this  year? 

The  nation  needs  an  Incomes  policy  that 
win  be  not  Just  a  response  to  present  prob- 
lems but  one  that  it  can  live  with  over  the 
long  haul.  This  does  not  mean  a  return  to 
World  War  H-type  wage  and  price  controls 
with  the  enormous  administrative  apparatus 
that  would  be  required  to  enforce  them  if 
they  could  be  enforced  at  all.  It  does  mean 
establishment  of  a  wage-prlfe  board  which 
would  have  limited  powers  of  recommenda- 
tion In  selected  Industrial  disputes  or  pric- 
ing situations  that  appeared  to  be  of  na- 
tional slgnlflcance.  This  would  constitute  an 
open  means  of  exerting  pressure  on  the  prin- 
cipals through  the  force  of  public  opinion 
But  In  the  end  the  decision-makers  among 
both  management  and  labor  would  have  to 
bear  responsibility  for  their  own  actions. 

As  voluntarlstlc  as  this  approach  may  be 
we  believe  it  nevertheless  could  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  changing  the  Inflationary 
expectations  and  behavior  of  latx>r,  business, 
and  the  public.  Given  the  heavy  cost  to  the 
nation  of  Inflation,  imemployment,  and  a 
continuation  of  stop-go  economics,  it  is  now 
becoming  increasingly  urgent  that  the  effort 
be  made. 

The  president  already  has  stand-by  au- 
thority granted  him  by  Congress  to  declare 
a  temporary  freeze  on  wages  and  prices  In  all 
industries.  A  freeze  of  extremely  short  dura- 
tion, a  matter  of  weeks,  would  serve  two  pur- 
pases;  dramatize  the  end  of  the  period  of  In- 
flationary drtft,  and  prevent  a  last-minute 
scramble  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
like  to  get  the  final  massive  wage  boost  or 
price  Increase  before  the  new  national  wage- 
price  board  could  be  set  up.  In  those  few  key 
bargaining  situations  in  which  the  board  de- 
cided to  become  Involved,  It  would  have 
power  to  postpone,  for  a  Umlted  time,  the 
effective  date  of  wage  agreements  or  price 
actions  imtU  It  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
case  for  such  actions  and  to  make  Its  own 
recommendations.  If  the  parties  chose  to 
ignore  its  recommendations,  the  board 
would  have  no  further  powers  of  en- 
forcement. 

The  board  would  strive  to  lead  the  nation 
back  toward  lasting  price  stability  by  gaining 
broad  acceptance  of  certain  fundamental 
principles  which  have  now  been  well  estab- 
lished by  economic  analysis.  Most  Important 
Is  the  principle  that  wage  settlements  in  In- 
dividual Industries  should  be  In  line  with  the 
long-term  growth  of  national  productivity. 
However,  this  principle  need  not  be  a  strait- 
jacket;  exceptions  could  be  made  to  deju 
with  Inequities  resulting  from  past  Infiatiou 
or  to  meet  special  needs  of  expanding  in- 
dustries. 

It  is  true  that  past  Incomes  poUcles  have 
had  only  partial  success — or  have  faUed — 
both  here  and  in  other  countries.  In  the 
United  SUtes,  the  faUure  of  wage-price 
guldeposts  was  primarily  due  to  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Johnson  Administration  to 
adopt  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  adequate 
to  restrain  the  inflation  that  resulted  from 
the  piling  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  an  already 
funy  employed  economy.  In  Britain,  the  fail- 
ure of  Incomes  policy  under  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment was  prlmarUy  a  result  of  wavering 
and  unclear  sidelines  and  an  iia willingness 
to  stand  up  to  militant  trade  unions  or  Irre- 
sponsible wildcat  strikers.  But  the  lack  of  In- 
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come  poUcles  has  produced  even  worse  re- 
sults, as  recent  experience  has  demonstrated 
both  In  this  country  and  In  Britain. 

How  to  combine  price  stability  with  high 
uid  g^wlng  employment  remains  the 
cardinal  problem  ot  aU  modem  industrial 
nations.  The  Administration,  determined  to 
bring  about  a  rapid  return  to  fuU  employ- 
ment, has  the  obligation  of  developing  an 
income  policy  to  assure  that  eipajision  wlU 
not  be  accompanied  by  still  further  Infla- 
tion— which  In  turn  could  bring  about  an- 
other dose  of  unemployment-boosting  de- 
flation. 


NA-nONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
CAPITOL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  often  It 
takes  a  calamity  to  produce  action.  So  it 
should  be  with  this  morning's  explosion 
In  the  Capitol. 

When  all  the  immediate  furor  is  over, 
the  culprit  found,  and  the  room  rebuilt 
we  will  still  be  faced  with  serious  ques- 
tions of  how  we  continue  to  provide  the 
public  with  access  to  its  Capitol  and  its 
representatives  while  assuring  adequate 
safety  and  security. 

To  provide  more  adequate  and  sys- 
tematic protection  to  Congress  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Capitol  Se- 
curity. Its  purpose  would  be  to  analyze 
the  security  needs  of  Congress  and  to 
report  back  promptly  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Speaker  £tnd  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  bill,  of  course,  is  not 
Intended  to  Interfere  with  steps  already 
taken  to  tighten  security  or  to  postpone 
action  on  such  further  steps  as  are  war- 
ranted. It  is  Intended  rather  to  comple- 
ment such  steps  and  to  provide  the  kind 
of  comprehensive  review  needed  to  in- 
sure fully  adequate  protection. 

In  introducing  this  legislation  I  am 
aware  of  the  need  for  prompt  action.  For 
that  reason  the  Commission's  report 
must  be  submitted  within  6  months.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  make  certain  that 
the  Commission's  report  is  as  compre- 
hensive as  possible.  Both  these  purposes 
can  best  be  achieved  by  drawing  princi- 
pally, although  not  exclusively,  on  the 
existing  expertise  of  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  FBI  and  Secret  Service. 

The  Capitol  and  the  House  and  Senate 
OfiBce  Buildings  belong  not  to  the  Con- 
gress but  to  the  people.  This  fundamen- 
tal precept  must  underlie  whatever  rec- 
ommendation the  Commission  may 
make.  Both  the  Capitol  and  those  who 
work  on  the  people's  business  must  re- 
main readily  accessible  to  the  public.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  would  be  drawn  from  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  Commission 
would  have  12  members:  four  each  frran 
the  House  and  Senate,  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Service,  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Capitol  Police. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
only  such  a  systematic  review  of  the 
unique  security  needs  of  the  Congress 
can  provide  the  protection  needed  while 


assuring    the    maximum    accessibility 
which  democracy  requires. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  5388 
A  bin  to  Insure  protection  of  Members  of 
Congress,    the    general    public,    and    the 
buUdlngs  and  records  of  the  Congress 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  established  a  commission  to  be  known  as 
the  "National  Commission  on  Capitol  Secu- 
rity"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") . 

Sac.  a.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
special  security  requirements  of  the  Con- 
gress to  Insure  that — 

(1)  the  Members  ol  Congress  (and  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs)  can  conduct  their  busi- 
ness In  orderly  and  safe  surroundings; 

(2)  the  general  public  may  have  proper  ac- 
cess to  their  representatives;  and 

(3)  the  Dulldlngs  and  records  of  the  Con- 
gress shall  be  secured  from  destructive  acts 
of  violence. 

(b)  The  Commission  shaU  report  its  flnd- 
Ings  and  recommendations  of  such  legisla- 
tive, administrative,  or  other  advisable  and 
appropriate  action  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the 
study  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  and 
In  no  event  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  arter  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Aci. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  12  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Pour  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Pour  Senators  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  senate. 

(3)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

(4)  The  Captain  of  the  Capitol  PoUce. 

(5)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

(6)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service. 

(b)  A  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment. 

(c)(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  shaU 
serve  without  compensation. 

(2)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  In  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Commission,  members 
of  the  Commission  shaU  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  same  manner  as  the  ex- 
penses authorized  by  section  6703(b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  i)er8ons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

(d)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  The  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  shaU  be  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  comp>ensatlon  of  such  personnel  as 
it  deems  advisable.  The  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  appointed  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  «ie  United 
States  Code  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service  and  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61 
and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Oommlsslon.  or  any  two 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Oom- 
mlsslon, may  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  receive  such  evidence  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  available. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  Issue  subpenas  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  any  mat- 
t»  under  study  by  the  Commission.  Such 


attendance  of  wltnessee  and  the  production 
of  such  evidence  may  be  required  from  any 
place  within  the  United  States  at  any  desig- 
nated place  of  hearing  within  the  United 
States. 

(3)  If  a  person  issued  a  subpena  imder 
paragraph  (1)  refuses  to  obey  such  subpena 
or  Is  guUty  of  contumacy,  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Judicial  district 
within  which  the  hearing  Is  conducted  or 
within  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  may  (upon  appUcatlon  by  the 
Oommlsslon)  order  such  person  to  apjsear 
before  the  Commission  to  produce  evidence 
or  t»  give  testimony  touching  the  matter  un- 
der Investigation.  Any  faUure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  pxmlshed  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  The  subpenas  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  served  In  the  manner  provided  for  sub- 
penas issued  by  a  United  States  district  court 
under  the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Procedure 
for  the  United  States  district  coiirts. 

(4)  AU  process  of  any  court  to  which  appli- 
cation may  be  made  under  this  section  may 
be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
person  required  to  be  served  resides  or  may 
be  found. 

Sic.  6.  The  C<»nmls8lon  shall  cease  to  exist 
upon  submission  of  Its  final  report. 


NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  5017 
of  the  92d  Congress  is  the  bill  H.R.  17763. 
to  provide  a  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly,  which  I  reintroduced  on  Thurs- 
day, February  25,  1971,  with  the  support 
of  ill  of  my  colleagues,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  I  urge  your  considera- 
tion for  the  acute  need  for  a  national  pol- 
icy aimed  at  providing  the  elderly  with 
low-cost,  nutritionally  sound  meals 
served  in  strategically  located  centers 
such  as  community  centers,  senior  citi- 
zens centers,  schools,  and  other  public 
or  private  nonprofit  institutions  suited  to 
such  use.  The  program  directs  Itself  to 
the  promotion  of  both  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  the  elderly  through 
provisions  of  balanced  meals,  education 
in  nutrition,  as  well  as  opportunity  for 
social  contact  to  end  the  isolation  of  old 
age  £ind  the  encouragement  of  greater 
physical  and  mental  activities. 

I  wish  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  on 
May  28  of  last  year  I  honored  Senior 
Citizens  Month  with  the  introduction  of 
HJl.  17763.  This  bill  received  recognition 
throughout  the  country  by  all  those 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  our  senior 
citizens  as  providing  a  sound  approach  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderly. 

The  legislation  utilizes  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds  on  a  matching  basis  to- 
gether with  surplus  commodity  programs 
for  the  provision  of  at  least  one  hot  meal 
per  day  at  a  reasonably  low  price  to  the 
participant. 

Typical  of  the  enthusiastic  response  to 
the  Introduction  of  this  bill  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  Honorable  William  R.  Hut- 
ton,  executive  director.  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  during  hearings  on  the 
bill,  to  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Mr.  Hutton,  testifying  on  be- 
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half  of  the  2,500,000  members  of  the 
Council  said: 

Tbe  National  Council  memberaMp  wel- 
comes tbla  legislation  and  urges  Its  early 
enactment.  We  trust  that  the  administration 
will  support  HJl.  17763  which  Is  designed  to 
carry  out  a  major  recommendation  of  the 
Panel  on  Aging  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  held  In 
Washington  last  December  .  .  . 

The  very  first  recommendation  of  the  Panel 
on  Aging  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Nutrition  calls  for  legislation  contemplated 
under  H.R.  17763. 

I  commend  the  report  of  these  hearings 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  call 
particular  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Honorable  John  B.  Martin,  Commis- 
sioner, Administration  on  Aging,  the  Ad- 
ministration's spokesman.  The  Adminis- 
tration admitted  the  need  for  better  nu- 
trition among  the  elderly  and  supported 
the  purposes  of  the  bill.  However,  the 
Administration  put  forth  the  notion  that 
it  is  time  to  cease  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams. Even  though  the  elderly  would 
suffer,  they  must  wait  until  a  nutrition 
program  could  be  provided  for  In  a  total 
social  services  scheme  that,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  may  be  accepted  and  imple- 
mented at  the  Federal  level.  Moreover, 
the  entire  program  must  then  be  ac- 
cepted and  implemented,  in  whole  or  In 
part.  In  the  50  States  and  four  trust 
territories. 

I  question  what  would  have  been  the 
fate  of  social  security  had  this  legislation 
been  left  up  to  the  States?  Would  ex- 
perience lead  us  today  to  abandon  our 
national  social  security  system  and  make 
the  benefits  dependent  upon  the  action 
of  the  individual  States?  How  long  can 
the  elderly  wait  while  the  administration 
ponders  broad  concepts  of  total  social 
service  legislation  proposing  to  take  care 
of  health  and  welfare  needs  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave?  My  bill  would  make 
it  possible  to  stretch  tiie  social  security 
dollar  in  the  purchase  of  nutritious  hot 
meals  and  I  believe  we  need  this  legis- 
lation on  a  national  scale  to  supplement 
our  national  social  security  benefits. 

Furthermore,  many  of  my  constituents 
In  Dade  County,  Fla.,  would,  I  know,  be 
handicapped  by  the  vast  social  work  su- 
perstructure of  the  complex  and  all-en- 
compaseing  social  services  approach.  I 
am  sincerely  convinced  tliis  group  of  citi- 
zens in  Miami,  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  and  the  elderly  in  other  urban 
and  rural  areas  across  Uie  Nation  would 
not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  obstacle  race 
that  would  be  created  In  such  a  complex 
HEW  structure  simply  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  hot  meal  program  once  a 
day  In  a  social  setting  with  their  friends. 

The  administration  spokesman  also 
proposed  there  may  be  a  need  for  more 
testing.  I  submit  the  categorical  grant 
concept  provides  for  continuous  evalua- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  nutrition 
program  and  with  the  knowledge  and 
experience  already  available  from  the 
research  and  development  grants  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  I  question  the 
necessity  for  delay  of  enactment  of  my 
bill  for  the  sake  of  further  research.  You 
must  feed  the  person  first  and  then  worry 
about  other  needs. 

I  support  the  Ideal  of  continuing  to 
Integrate  people's  needs  and  to  improve 


Federal  assistance  programs  thereby  en- 
abling all  Americans  to  share  in  the 
wealth  of  our  country.  I  am  aware  too 
that  man's  Inclination  to  identify  with 
his  peers  brings  forth  in  today's  tech- 
nological society  important  legislative 
challenges  for  all  my  colleagues  who  care 
about  human  beings — the  young,  the 
poor,  the  uneducated,  the  sick,  and  the 
elderly. 

There  are  basic  needs  particularly 
imique  smiong  the  elderly  and  these 
needs  are  immediate  and  urgent.  These 
needs  cannot  be  sacrificed  while  Con- 
gress or  the  administration  debates 
methods  of  administration  and  funding 
o:i  Federal,  State,  or  local  levels.  To 
sacrifice  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  over 
20  million  elderly  while  Indulging  In  In- 
tellectual challenges  of  political  science 
is  unconscionable  and  I  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  to  provide  for  early  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 

I  am  happy  to  be  Joined  by  the  follow- 
ing colleagues  in  this  legislation  which 
will  be  of  such  great  benefit  to  our  senior 
citizens: 

LIST   or   COSPONBOES 

Mr.  Abourezk,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Axinunzlo,  Mr,  Ashley,  Mr. 
Badlllo,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Mstssachusetts,  Mr.  Byrne, 
B4rs.  Chlsholm,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Cor- 
man.  Mr.  Coughlln,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Daniels, 
Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Drlnan,  Mr.  Dul- 
Bkl,  Mr.  Eckhardt.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 

Mr.  Kllberg,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oallagber, 
Mr.  Oarmatz.  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Glalmo,  Mr. 
Gonzalez,  Mr.  Oude,  Mr.  Halpem,  Mr.  Han- 
ley.  Mrs.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. 

Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Hechler,  Mr.  Helstoekl,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mrs. 
Hicks,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Kee, 
Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Kuykendall.  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Link,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McKlnney,  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mlkva,  Mr. 
MlUer  of  California,  Mr.  Mlnlsh.  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  Tork,  Mr.  Murphy  of  nu- 
noU,  Mr.  Nedzl,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Obey.  Mr. 
O'Hara.  Mr.  PeUy,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Puclnskl.  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Reld. 
Mr.  Rlegle,  Mr.  Bodlno,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Sebellus,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Tlernan,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Vanlk.  Mr.  Vlgorlto,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  In  this  state- 
ment the  text  of  this  legislation  which 
has  stirred  such  great  interest  through- 
out the  country. 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  provide  grants  to  States  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  expansion  of  low-coet  me<U  programs, 
nutrition  training  and  education  programs, 
opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and  for 
other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repretentativea    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Bbction  1.  Title  Vn  of  the  Older  Amarlcans 

Act  of  1966  Is  redesignated  as  title  Vm,  and 


sections  701  through  706  of  that  Act  art 
respectively  redesignated  as  sections  801 
through  806. 

Sxc.  2.  SecUon  103(1)  of  tbe  Older  Amen- 
cans  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  semicolon  and  Inserting  a  comma  and 
pisertlng  Immediately  thereafter  the  words 
"exoept  for  the  purposes  of  title  vn  where 
tbe  term  'Secretary'  shall  mean  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture." 

Sec.  3.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new  title 
Immediately  after  title  VI  thereof; 

"TITLE   VII— NUTRI'llON  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 

"ITNSIMOS   AND   PT7RPOSE 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
research  and  development  grants,  title  IV, 
Older  Americans  Act.  nutrition  program  has 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  and  the 
need  for  permanent  nationwide  programs  to 
provide  for  nutritional  and  social  needs  of 
mlUlona  of  persona  aged  sixty-five  or  older 
who  are  unable  to  overcome  the  complex  and 
Intertwining  problems  of  Inadequate  diets. 
Many  of  these  elderly  persons  do  not  eat  ade- 
quately because  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so, 
while  others,  who  are  economically  better 
off.  do  not  eat  well  because  they  lack  tbe 
skills  to  select  and  prepared  nourishing  and 
well-balanced  meals,  have  limited  mobility 
which  may  Impcdr  their  capacity  to  shop  and 
cook  for  themselves,  and  have  feelings  of 
rejection  and  loneliness  which  obliterate 
the  incentive  necessary  to  prepare  and  eat 
a  meal  alone.  These  and  other  physiological, 
psychological,  social,  and  economic  changes 
that  occur  with  aging  result  In  a  pattern  of 
living,  which  causes  malnutrition  and  fur« 
ther  physical  and  mental  deterioration. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, commodity  distribution  systems  and 
old-age  Income  benefits,  there  is  an  acute 
need  for  a  national  policy  aimed  at  providing 
the  elderly  with  low  cost,  nutritionally  sound 
meals  served  in  strategically  located  centers 
such  as  community  centers,  senior  citizen 
centers,  schools,  and  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  institutions  suited  to  such  use  and 
through  other  means  toward  this  purpose. 
Besides  promoting  better  health  among  the 
older  segment  of  our  population  through  Im- 
proved nutrition,  such  a  program,  imple- 
mented through  the  use  of  a  variety  of  com- 
munity resources,  would  be  a  means  of  pro- 
moting greater  opi>ortunlty  for  social  con- 
tact ending  the  Isolation  of  old  age,  Increas- 
ing p>artlclpant8'  knowledge  of  nutrition  and 
health  in  general,  and  promoting  positive 
mental  health  and  independence  through  the 
encouragement  of  greater  physical  and  men- 
tal activities. 

'  'administration 

"Sec.  702.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

"(1)  create  a  new  division  within  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  under  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Marketing  and  Consumer  Services,  for 
the  administration  of  the  program; 

"(2)  make  fuU  utUlzatlon  of  the  existing 
services  within  the  Department  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  under  the  Director  of  Science  and 
Education;  and 

"(3)  consult  with  the  Administration  on 
Aging.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  request 
the  technical  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  such  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(o)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  use. 
with  their  consent,  the  services  equipment. 
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personnel,  and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  lnstr\imen- 
tallties  in  the  use  of  Mrvlces,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  faclUtles. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
consultative  services  and  technical  aasist- 
tnoe  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitution or  organization,  agency,  or  political 
■ubdlvislon  of  a  State:  to  provide  short-term 
training  and  technical  instruction;  and  to 
collect,  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate 
special  education  or  Informational  materials. 
Including  reports  of  the  projects  for  which 
fimds  are  provided  under  this  title. 

"ALLonatNT  or  ruTxot 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sum  appropri- 
ated for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  708(A) 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  shall 
each  be  allotted  an  amoxrnt  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  such  sum  and  (B) 
each  other  State  shall  be  alloted  an  amotint 
equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  such 
sum. 

"(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  sum  so 
appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  each  State  shall 
be  alloted  an  additional  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  pop- 
ulation aged  sixty-flve  or  over  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  population  aged  sixty-five  or 
over  in  all  the  States,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"(3)  A  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
imder  this  title  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  amount  allotted  to  it  under  paragraphs 
(l)and(2). 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  that  year  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment,  from  time  to  time  and  on  such 
dates  diu-lng  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix,  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  orig- 
inal allotments  to  such  States  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
the  siun  the  Secretary  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year; 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shaU  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  tbe  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 
Such  reallotments  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  State  plan  so  approved,  after 
taking  Into  consideration  the  population 
aged  sixty-five  or  over.  Any  amount  real- 
loted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection  dur- 
ing diiring  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
Its  allotment  imder  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year. 

"(c)  The  aUotment  of  any  State  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  pay  up  to  90  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  projects  in  such  State 
described  In  section  705  and  approved  by 
such  State  In  accordance  with  its  State  plan 
approved  under  section  705.  Such  allotment 
to  any  State  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made 
upon  the  condition  that  the  Federal  allot- 
ment will  be  matched  during  each  fiscal  year 
by  10  percentum,  or  more,  as  the  case  may 
be,  from  funds  within  the  State. 

"(d)  If.  In  any  State,  the  State  agency 
Is  not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse  the 
funds  paid  to  It  under  this  title  in  the 
State,  or  Is  not  permitted  by  law  to  match 
Federal  funds  made  available  for  use  by  such 
public  or  private  nonprofit  Institution  or 
organization,  agency,  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold  the 
aUotment  of  fimds  to  such  Stote  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  shall 
disburse  the  funds  so  withheld  directly  to 
Miy  public  or  private  nonprofit  institution 
or  organization,  agency,  or  political  subdi- 


vision of  such  State  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  Including  the  re- 
quirement that  any  such  payment  or  pay- 
ments shall  be  matched  in  the  proportion 
spectfled  In  subsection  (c)  for  such  State, 
by  funds  from  sources  within  the  State. 

"PATICXNTS    TO     STATES 

"Sec.  704.  (a)  Funds  allotted  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  section  703  dxiring  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  payment  to  such  State 
for  disbursement  by  the  State  agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  agreements  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title  as 
may  be  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  State  agency,  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  during 
such  fiscal  year  in  supplying — 

"(1)  agriculture  commodities  and  other 
foods  for  consumption  by  persons  aged  six- 
ty-five or  over,  and 

"(3)  nonfood  assistance  in  furtherance  of 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time 
the  amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  and  the  time  or  times  such 
amoimts  are  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under 
this  section  and  the  time  or  times  such 
amounts  are  to  be  paid;  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  pay  to  the  State  at  the 
time  or  times  fixed  by  tbe  Secretary  the 
amounts  so  certified. 

"STATS  ruksta 

"Sxc.  705.  (a)  Any  SUte  which  desires  to 
receive  allotments  under  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  for  approval  a  State 
plan  for  purposes  of  this  title  which — 

"(1)  establishes  or  designated  a  single 
State  agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  administration 
of  the  plan,  which  agency  shall  be  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  coordina- 
tion of  State  programs  and  activities  related 
to  tbe  purposes  of  this  title; 

"(3)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  will  provide  satisfactory  assurance 
that  allotments  paid  to  the  State  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  will  be  expended — 

"(A)  to  make  grants  in  cash  or  in  kind  to 
any  public  or  private  nonprofit  Institution 
or  organization,  agency,  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State  (hereinafter  referred  to  're- 
cipient of  a  grant  or  contract')  — 

"(i)  to  carry  out  the  program  as  described 
in  section  706. 

"(U)  to  provide  up  to  90  per  centum  of 
the  costs  ot  the  purchase  and  preparation  of 
the  food;  delivery  of  the  meals;  and  such 
other  reasonable  expenses  as  may  be  in- 
curred in  providing  nutrition  services  to  per- 
sons aged  sixty-five  or  over.  Recipients  of 
grants  of  contracts  may  charge  participating 
individuals  for  meals  furnished  but  such 
charge  shall  not  exceed  a  per  meal  limit  to 
be  established  by  each  State  agency,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  Income  ranges  of 
eligible  Individuals  in  local  communities 
and  other  sources  of  Income  of  the  recip- 
ients of  a  grant  or  a  contract. 

"(ill)  to  provide  up  to  90  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  such  supporting  services  as  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  such  as  tbe  costs  of 
social  services  and  local  public  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  residences  of  partici- 
pating individuals  to  the  extent  such  costs 
are  not  provided  by  grants  for  these  serv- 
ices from  the  Administration  on  Aging,  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Ofllce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportxmity,  or  other  Federal  agency. 

"(B)  to  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plan:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  expended  for  such  ad- 
ministration and  planning  shall  not  ex- 
ceed a  sum  which  shall  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  State  agency — 

"(1)  in  making  report,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  to  carry  out  this  func- 
tion under  this  title.  Including  reports  of 
the    objective    measurements    required    by 


section  706.  and  keeping  such  reoords  and 
for  affording  such  aooeas  thereto  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  aastire  the 
oorreotnew  and  verification  of  suoh  reports 
and  proper  disbursement  of  Federal  fund 
under  this  title,  and 

"(U)  in  providing  satisfactory  assurance 
that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  account- 
ing procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of, 
and  accounting  for,  Federal  funds  paid  un- 
der this  title  to  the  State,  Including  any 
such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to  the  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract. 

"(3)  provides  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration (including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office, 
and  compensation  of  any  Individual  em- 
ployed in  accordance  with  such  methods) 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efllclent 
operation  of  the  plan. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  he  determines  meets  the  require- 
ments and  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  such  State  agency,  finds  (1)  that  the  State 
plan  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or 
(3)  that  in  the  administration  of  tbe  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision  or  with  any  require- 
ments set  forth  m  the  application  of  a 
recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract  approved 
pursuant  to  such  plan,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  further  pay- 
ments wiU  not  be  made  to  the  State  tinder 
the  provisions  of  this  tltls  (or  in  bis  dis- 
cretion, that  further  payments  to  the  State 
will  be  limited  to  programs  or  projects  under 
the  State  plan,  or  portions  thereof,  not  af- 
fected by  the  faUure,  or  that  the  State 
agency  shall  not  make  further  payments 
under  this  part  to  specified  local  agendes 
affected  by  the  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  no  further  payments  to  tbe 
State  under  this  title,  or  shall  limit  pay- 
ments to  recipients  of  grants  or  contracts 
under,  or  parts  of.  the  State  plan  not  siffected 
by  the  failure  or  payments  to  the  State 
agency  under  this  part  shall  be  limited  to 
recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  not  affected 
by  the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)(1)  If  any  SUte  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  submitted  un- 
der subsection  (c),  such  State  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmit- 
ted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
3112  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 
"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1354  of  tlUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code. 
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"NtrrKITION    AKO    OTHER    PROORAM 
RZOTTIKEICXNTS 

"Sec.  706.  Funds  allotted  to  any  State 
during  any  flacal  year  pursuant  to  section 
703  shall  be  disbursed  by  tbe  State  agency 
to  recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  who 
agree — 

"(1)  to  establish  a  program  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  a  'nutrition  program")  which, 
five  or  more  days  per  week,  provides  at  least 
one  hot  meal  per  day  and  any  additional 
meals,  hot  or  cold,  each  of  which  assiires 
a  minimum  of  one-third  of  the  dally  recom- 
mended dietary  allowances  as  established  by 
the  I'ood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council; 

•'(2)  to  provide  such  nutrition  program  for 
Individuals  aged  sixty- five  or  over  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  'eligible  Individuals') ; 

"(3)  to  furnish  a  site  for  such  nutrition 
program  In  as  close  proximity  to  the  major- 
ity of  eligible  Individuals'  residences  as 
feasible,  and,  preferably  within  walking 
distance; 

"(4)  to  utilize  methods  of  administration 
including  outreach  which  will  ase\ire  that 
the  maximum  nimiber  of  eligible  Individ- 
uals may  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  such  nutrition  program; 

"(6)  to  provide  a  setting  conducive  to 
expanding  the  nutritional  program  to  in- 
clude recreational  activities,  informational, 
health  and  welfare  counseling  and  referral 
services; 

"(6)  to  Include  such  training  as  may  b« 
necessary  to  enable  the  personnel  to  carry 
out  tbe  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(7)  to  establish  and  administer  the 
nutritional  program  with  the  advice  of  per- 
sons competent  in  the  field  of  service  In 
which  the  nutrition  program  is  being  pro- 
vided, and  of  persons  who  are  biowledgeable 
with  reg^d  to  the  needs  of  elderly  persons; 

"(8)  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness,  feasibility  and  cost  of 
each  particular  type  of  such  program;  and 

"(9)  to  give  preference  to  persons  aged 
sixty-five  or  over  for  any  staff  positions,  lull- 
or  part-time,  for  whlcb  such  persons  qtiallfy. 

"ffDRPLXTS  coiacoDmxs 
"Sk3.  707.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract shall.  Insofar  as  pracUcable,  utlUze  In 
Its  nutrition  program  commodities  desig- 
nated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  aa 
being  In  abundance,  either  nationally  or  In 
the  local  area,  or  commodities  donated  by 
the  Secretary.  Commodities  purchased  under 
the  authority  of  section  32  of  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774) ,  as  amended,  may 
be  donated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract.  In  accordance  with 
the  needs  as  determined  by  the  recipient  of 
a  grant  or  contract,  for  utilization  in  the 
nutritional  program  under  this  title.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe  terms 
and  conditions  respecting  the  use  of  com- 
modities donated  under  such  section  32,  as 
will  maximize  the  nutritional  and  financial 
contributions  of  such  donated  commodities  in 
such  public  or  private  nonprofit  institutions 
or  organizations,  agencies,  or  political  sub- 
divisions of  a  State. 

"APniOPBIATIONS   AT7THORIZZO 

"Skc.  708.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  utilize 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  title  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  clause  (2)  of 
section  32  of  the  Act  approved  August  24, 
1935,    as   amended    (49    Stat.    774,    7   U.8.C. 

ei4c) . 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  funds  which 
may  be  avaUable,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"PROOHAM   KXPSmnrURES 

"S«c.  709.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  in  wctton  708  of  tbia  title,  not  to 


exceed  950,000,000  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  not 
to  exceed  9100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  not  to  exceed  9150,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
for  grants-in-aid  piuvuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  less — 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  3>4  per  centum  thereof 
which  per  centiun  is  hereby  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  administrative  ex- 
penses under  this  title; 

"(2)  direct  expenditures  by  tbe  Secretary 
for  agriciiltural  commodities  and  other  foods 
to  be  distributed  among  the  States  and  such 
public  or  private  nonprofit  Institutions  or 
organizations,  agencies,  or  political  subdivi- 
sions of  a  State,  participating  In  tbe  nutri- 
tion program  under  this  title. 

"RKLATTOMSHIF  TO  OTHXB  LAWS 

"Sic.  710.  No  part  of  the  cost  of  any  pro- 
gram under  this  title  may  be  treated  as  in- 
come or  benefits  to  any  eligible  individual 
for  the  purpose  of  any  other  program  or  pro- 
vision of  State  or  Federal  law. 

"  1CISCXIXAKROT78 

"8mc.  711.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  a  contract  from  entering  into 
an  ag^reement  with  a  profltmaklng  organiza- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  tbU  title." 


HEROIN  SEIZURES  UP  21,905 
PERCENT 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  operating  through  a 
small  but  professional  imit  in  Miami,  has 
compiled  a  remarkable  record  of  seizures 
and  arrests  of  international  smugglers 
of  cocaine  and  heroin  since  the  crack- 
down ordered  by  the  President  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale.  This  includes,  among 
other  startling  statistics,  an  increase  of 
21,905  percent  in  seizures  of  heroin,  the 
most  dEingerous  and  debilitating  of  all 
illicit  drugs. 

In  an  Important  address  to  the  Kiwa- 
nis  Club  of  Miami  on  January  22,  1971, 
Commissioner  of  Customs  Myles  J.  Am- 
brose declared  that  Miami  has  supplant- 
ed New  York  City  as  the  coimtry's  ma- 
jor gateway  for  cocaine  and  heroin  seiz- 
ures. We  are  not  proud  of  this  designa- 
tion in  Miami.  But  we  think  that 
Commissioner  Ambrose  and  his  dedi- 
cated staff  deserve  the  respect  and  co- 
operation of  all  Americans  in  an  uphill 
fight  to  interdict  the  powdered  poison 
coming  to  our  shores. 

A  few  short  months  ago  the  Select 
Committee  on  CMme,  on  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  held  hearings  in  Miami.  We 
documented  the  extent  to  which  the  co- 
caine smuggling  traffic  has  grown  in 
Miami.  I  applaud  the  Customs  Service 
for  the  enforcement  record  which  they 
are  compiling  in  their  dedicated  efforts 
to  choke  off  entry  ports  in  Miami  for  the 
smuggling  of  these  terrible  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Ambrose's 
remarks  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Miami 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Text  or  an  Address  bt  U.S.  Commissioner 
or  CtrsTOMS  Mtlbs  J.  Ambrose 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  today  as  your  lunch- 
eon speaker,  and  I  thank  especially  Mr.  Stan- 
ley Dodd,  your  President,   and   Ed   Bishop, 


Program  Chairman,  for  giving  me  the  neces- 
sary Impetus  to  leave  frigid-bound  Washing- 
ton for  tbe  Sunshine  State. 

Let  me  congratulate  tbe  Klwanls  Club  of 
Miami  for  having  the  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness to  mount  "Operation  Drug  Alert," 
In  line  with  the  program  worked  out  by  the 
International  Klwanls. 

I  am  Informed  that  you  are  planmng  a 
four-week  project,  which  will  begin  next 
month,  and  use  all  of  the  Information 
media — press,  radio,  TV,  magazines,  the 
speakers  platform — to  awaken  the  public  to 
the  epidemic  sweeping  our  country:  drug 
addiction. 

Yovxr  project  would  not  come  at  a  more 
timely  moment,  when  it  Is  obvious  that  the 
drug  abuse  problem  has  assumed  frighten- 
ing proportions,  and  unfortunately  is  still 
like  a  spreading  cancer  among  our  young 
people. 

A  New  York  Times  story  on  December  30th 
reported  that  1,050  yoiuig  people  between  15 
and  35  years  of  age  died  of  narcotic-related 
causes  in  New  York  City  alone — more  than 
the  city's  fatalities  in  Vietnam  during  the 
same  period  I  Similar  stories  can  be  told  of 
many  other  large  cities  throughout  tbe 
U.S.A. 

It's  especially  appropriate  that  a  pres- 
tigious and  Infiuential  organization  like 
Klwanls  takes  the  leadership  In  this  city, 
one  of  our  major  gateways,  and  tbe  site  of 
some  of  the  most  dramatic  seizures  and  ar- 
rests made  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  in 
recent  years. 

I  know  that  no  one  likes  statistics,  but 
I  want  to  take  a  moment  or  two  to  report 
that  in  the  Miami  Customs  District  cocaine 
seizures  have  Increased  279%  over  1909  .  .  . 
hashish  seizures  have  gone  up  by  almost 
3,000%  .  .  .  marijuana  seizures  have  increased 
by  90%  . .  .  dangerous  drugs,  five- grain  units, 
by  131%  .  .  .  and  heroin,  the  most  dangerous 
of  tbe  bard  drugs,  by  a  phenomenal  Increase 
of  21,906%— I  repeat,  21,906%. 

Just  imagine  for  a  moment  what  these 
depressing  figures  mean  when  translated  Into 
disrupted  lives,  deaths  from  overdose,  long 
Jail  sentences  for  young  people,  ruined  ca- 
reers, and  Incalculable  cost  In  energy  and 
money  which  could  have  been  channeled  Into 
better  causes. 

In  tbe  short  time  I  have  to  speak  to  you, 
let  me  tell  you  what  we  In  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  trying  to  do  about  this  prob- 
lem— and  what  tbe  prospects  are  for  coping 
with  it. 

President  Nixon,  In  bis  message  to  Con- 
gress, on  July  14, 1969,  said: 

"A  national  awareness  of  tbe  gravity  of 
the  situation  is  needed:  a  new  urgency  and 
concerted  national  policy  are  needed  at  tbe 
Federal  level  to  begin  to  cope  with  this  grow- 
ing menace  to  tbe  general  welfare  of  tbe 
United  States." 

He  then  directed  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
through  the  Treasury  Department,  to  "Initi- 
ate a  major  new  effort  to  guard  tbe  nation's 
borders  and  ports  against  the  growing  vol- 
ume of  narcotics  from  abroad." 

First  that  directive  was  backed  up  with 
a  substantial  antl -narcotic  supplemental 
budget  request. 

Congress  responded  magnificently  and, 
late  In  December  1969,  passed  an  appropria- 
tion for  8.76  million  dollars  for  916  men  and 
for  equipment.  This  was  over  and  above  our 
regular  appropriation,  allowing  us  to  hire 
almost  1,000  additional  Inspectors  and  Spe- 
cial Agents,  thus  bringing  our  total  strength, 
nationwide,  to  about  11,600.  It  Is  worth  whUe 
mentioning  that  we  have,  for  the  first  time, 
slightly  mc-e  Customs  personnel  than  we 
had  in  tbe  time  of  Calvin  Coolldge  m  the 
twenties  I 

Our  newly  hired  Special  Agents  and  In- 
spectors were  recruited,  trained,  and  de- 
ployed along  ovir  borders  and  major  gate- 
ways in  record  time.  Our  co-workers,  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
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likewise  was  beefed  up  by  a  supplementary 
appropriation  of  97  million. 
What  else  have  we  done? 
We  have  established  International  narcotic 
intelligence  groups  with  offices  in  major 
VS.  cities  to  provide  better  evaluation  at 
information  relating  to  smuggling  into  the 
United  States. 

In  support  of  the  intensified  enforcement 
effort,  a  central  automatic  data  processing 
intelligence  network,  we  call  It  CADPIN,  was 
installed  which  provides  a  comprehensive 
bank  of  suspect  information  on  a  24-bour 
basis  to  Customs  officers.  Much  of  our  Infor- 
mation comes  from  local  enforcement  offi- 
cials— and  Increased  cooperation  with  your 
cities  is  essential  In  this  operation. 

We  opened  two  new  Customs  stations  In 
the  remote  Big  Bend  area  of  Texas,  a  favorite 
section  of  the  border  for  smugglers. 

New  laboratories  to  provide  rapid  identi- 
fication of  narcotics  and  dangerous  sub- 
stances have  been  established.  This  prompt 
analysis  of  narcotics  wlU  speed  the  Judicial 
processing  of  violators. 

We  have  equipped  our  Customers'  officers 
with  more  aircraft  and  boats  capable  of 
pursuing  smugglers  along  our  southern  bor- 
der and  at  major  lakes  and  coastal  areas. 

We  have  embarked  on  a  major  training 
program  stressing  techniques  of  narcotics 
smuggling.  This  Is  particularly  Important 
lor  Customs  Inspectors  and  Import  Special- 
ists who  appraise  conunerclal  shipments.  In 
addition,  a  new  consolidated  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Ttalnlng  Center  In  Maryland  Is 
being  created  to  Insure  tbe  highest  training 
standards  for  our  Special  Agents  as  well  as 
those  of  other  Federal  government  agencies. 
As  a  direct  consequence  of  Opteration  In- 
tercept, now  called  Operation  Cooperation, 
we  have  developed  a  closer  relationship  with 
our  southern  neighbor,  Mexico,  than  ever  be- 
fore In  history.  An  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  tbe  government  of  Mexico  on 
how  our  two  Customs  Services  will  cooperate 
more  extensively  In  the  prevention  of  smug- 
gling of  Illicit  drugs  into  tbe  United  States 
from  south  of  the  border. 

The  Mexican  Congress  has  under  con- 
sideration a  bill  to  prohibit  the  planting 
or  growth  anywhere  In  Mexico  of  marijuana, 
opium  popples,  or  any  other  narcotic.  Pas- 
sage of  this  proposed  law  will  be  an  unprec- 
edented action  In  international  coopera- 
tion. 

Finally,  tbe  most  dramatic  change  in  Cus- 
toms is  the  new  emphasis  on  intensified  In- 
spection of  passengers  and  their  baggage 
and  intensified  examination  of  commercial 
cargo. 

There  is  another  sphere  of  activity  which 
^las  yielded  Important  seizures  In  smuggled 
narcotic  drugs— 4n  the  preclearance  of  pas- 
sengers through  U.S.  Customs,  prior  to  their 
departure  from  Montreal.  Toronto,  Vancou- 
ver and  Winnipeg,  Nassau,  and  Bermuda. 

This  procedure,  which  has  instituted  dur- 
ing a  prevlotis  administration  to  save  time 
for  passengers  arriving  at  U.S.  ports  of  entry, 
was  a  tempting  loophole  in  our  security,  and 
we  have  taken  steps  to  seal  it  up. 

On  the  first  filght  re-checked  after  entry 
into  the  United  States  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
over  one  million  dollars  worth  of  cocaine 
was  seized  from  a  pre-cleared  passenger.  Tbe 
pattern  Is  being  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Our  current  intensified  enforcement  drive 
means  travelers  and  their  baggage,  vehicles 
and  cargo  clearing  Customs  are  being  In- 
spected more  closely  at  all  ports  of  entry.  1 
sm  happy  to  report  that  the  public  reac- 
tion Is  favorable;  and.  in  many  cases  en- 
thusiastic. Distraught  parents  and  teachers 
write  to  me  dally  to  express  their  pleasure 
and  support  of  our  efforts  to  stop  the  fiow 
<rf  the  drugs  into  the  country. 

The  extent  and  rate  of  modern  Interna- 
tional trade  and   travel   have   created   vast 
enforcement    problems    for    Customs.     An- 
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nually,  mlUlons  of  tons  of  cargo  and  250  mil- 
lion travelers — (more  than  the  coimtry's  en- 
tire population) — arrive  In  tbe  United  States 
via  millions  of  vehicles,  vessels,  and  air- 
craft. 

Of  necessity,  only  a  small  percentage  can 
be  examined.  Narcotic  drugs  by  tbelr  very 
size  and  shape  can  easily  be  bidden  in  a 
myriad  of  places  on  vessels,  vehicles,  cargo 
and  on  persons,  "me  Introduction  of  con- 
traband can  and  does  occur  anywhere  on 
the  United  States  border  area,  whlcb  rep- 
resents 20,000  miles  of  border  and  coastline 
and  291  ports  of  entry. 

The  smugglers  vary  from  small  groups  to 
organized  crime  syndicates  with  operations 
spanning  oceans  and  continents.  Drug  smug- 
glers have  often  used  commercial  imports  as 
a  hiding  place  and  there  are  two  and  one- 
half  million  separate  entries  of  cargo  a  year 
in  this  country. 

A  recent  case  will  show  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems we  face.  In  mid-November,  an  interna- 
tional cocaine-smuggling  ring  was  smashed 
as  a  result  of  tbe  joint  efforts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs. 

Culminating  nine  months  of  joint  investi- 
gation by  the  Agents  of  both  agencies,  ar- 
rests were  made  in  New  York  and  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  after  tremendous  amounts  of 
cocaine,  worth  millions  of  dollars,  were  seized 
in  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Hoboken, 
and  here  in  Miami,  which  has  become  a  key 
transiting  point  for  the  smuggling  rings  op- 
erating from  South  America. 

Innocent-looking  passengers,  youths  and 
the  aging — all  manner  of  people  from  many 
walks  of  life — are  enlisted  by  the  ruthless 
smuggling  syndicates  in  their  deadly  trade. 
For  Instance,  on  November  24tb,  a  purser 
aboard  an  Avlanca  flight  from  Bogota, 
Colombia,  was  picked  up  at  JFK  Airport  in 
New  York  with  six  pounds  of  cocaine  in  bis 
suitcase  with  a  street  value  of  $660,000. 

On  December  12th  last,  208  pounds  of 
heroin,  whlcb  is  worth  $22  million  dollars 
on  the  street,  were  seized  from  four  per- 
sons who  arrived  In  Miami  in  a  DC-3  from 
South  America.  It  was  Christmas- wrapped 
and  was  seized  in  a  raid  on  Collins  Avenue, 
Miami  Beach. 

Just  a  month  ago,  I  returned  from  an 
extensive  three-week  tour  of  Southeast  Asia 
for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  our  problems 
and  seeing  what  we  can  do  about  tbem. 

I  conferred  with  U.8.AJX).  and  other  offi- 
cials in  Manila,  Saigon,  BangKok,  Hong  Kong, 
Taiwan,  Okinawa,  Tokyo,  and  Korea. 

I  found  that  tbe  spreading  drug  problem 
Is  not  confined  to  the  United  States;  that 
these  cities  are  transiting  points  and  Impor- 
tant sources  of  heroin  and  marijuana  and 
other  hard  drugs  which  bring  the  best  prices 
from  the  U.S.  market;  that  our  military  serv- 
ices are  taking  extraordinary  steps  to  curb 
the  use  of  drugs  among  our  troops  over- 
seas .  .  . 

But  it  is  obvious  that  government  cannot 
do  the  Job  alone. 

We  look  to  the  American  people,  especially 
its  business  leaders,  to  help  in  this  fight. 

Let  me  close  with  a  quotation  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  address  at  the  25th  Anniversary 
Session  ckf  the  United  Nations  in  October: 

"It  is  In  the  world  Interest  that  tbe  nar- 
cotics traffic  be  curbed. 

"Drugs  pollute  the  minds  and  bodies  of  our 
young  people,  bring  misery,  violence  and 
human  and  economic  waste.  This  scourge  of 
drugs  can  be  eliminated  through  interna- 
tional cooperation.  I  urge  all  governments  to 
support  the  recent  recommendation  of  tbe 
U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  to  take 
the  first  step  toward  giving  them  substance 
by  establishing  a  United  Nations  fund  for 
drug  control.  And  I  urge  all  governments  to 
support  a  strengthened  narcotic  treaty  that 
would  govern  all  production  by  restricting  it 
solely   to   medical    tJoA   scientific   purposes. 


The  United  States  has  already  circulated  such 
a  proposal  for  consideration  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  UJ<7.  Narcotics  Conunlsslon." 

I  am  certain  that  through  education,  we 
can  and  must  arouse  tbe  nation  to  tbe  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem. 

I  appeal  to  you,  as  parents,  as  responsible 
citizens,  as  suppcMters  of  a  stable  society  in 
an  tinstable  world,  to  join  with  us  in  our 
effort. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  tomorrow, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 
March  2. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Dellenback,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keating)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  MizELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  15  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Skubitz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Melcher)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  MnasH,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKay,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Badillo,  for  60  minutes,  March  4. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  SiKEs  in  Ave  instances,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  materials. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  include  ex- 
trsmeous  matter:) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Broomtield. 

Mr.  Forst-ths  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  PxLLY  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dkrwinski  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Carter.    > 

Mr.  Andkrson  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  OuDi. 

Mr.  Brat  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Devinx. 
Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Fret. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Latta  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmxr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keating)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Erlenbori*. 

Mr.  ScHitrrz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wykan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MizsLL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Archer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SCHXRLE. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OoLDWATBR  in  two  instemces. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Melcrxr)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  DntcELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wn-LiAM  D.  Ford  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  AsPOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  BiLBERG  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Begich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  McKay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Teagxte  of  Texas  in  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDHTO  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bolung. 

Mr.  Van  Deirlin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  IcHORD  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Natcrxr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Htjngate. 

Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  OoNZALEz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

ISi.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PisHER  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Pascell. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  three  instances. 

Bfr.  HiBERT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dowdy  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrc^ed  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles: 


S.J.  Rm.  31.  Joint  r«aolutlon  extending 
date  for  trsnunlaelon  to  the  Oongreaa  of  tbe 
Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Ckinunlttee. 

S.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  tbe 
time  for  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotas  for  bitrley  tobacco  for  the  three 
marketing  jreara  beginning  October  1,  1971. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MEIiCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, March  2,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971,  the  folUnoing 
reports  were  filed  on  February  26,  1971.] 

Mr.  SISK:  Conunlttee  on  Riiles.  House 
Resolution  268.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  4713,  a  Mil  to 
amend  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1046  to  correct  an  omis- 
sion In  existing  law  with  respect  to  the 
entitlement  of  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  use  of  certain  cur- 
rencies (Rept.  No.  92-27).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  259.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4690,  a  bill  to  increase 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-28).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hoxise 
Resolution  213.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  con- 
duct certain  studies  and  investigations;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-29).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG:  Committee  on  RiUes.  House 
Resolution  115.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  affecting  the 
TTnlted  States:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-30).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  170.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  make  studies  and  investigations 
within  its  Jurisdiction;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-31).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  19.  Resolution  creating  a  per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness to  conduct  studies  and  investigations 
of  the  problems  of  smaU  btisiness;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-32).  Referred  to 
the  House  C«Uendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rule*.  House 
Resolution  22.  Resolution  to  authorize  in- 
vestigations by  the  Committee  on  Agriciil- 
ture;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-33) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rulee.  HJl.  4718. 
A  bill  to  amend  section  136  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  correct  an 
omission  in  existing  law  with  respect  to  the 
entitlement  of  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  use  of  certain  cur- 
rencies (Rept.  No.  9»-34).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


\ 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

communications   were   taken   from   the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

321.  A  letter  from  the  Oovemor,  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  37th 
annual  report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, covering  fiscal  year  1970  (H.  Doc.  No. 
92-18) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

322.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 28,  1950.  enabUng  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable 
basis,  certain  inspection  services  involving 
overtime  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

323.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  report  of  all  expendi- 
tures during  the  period  July  1  through  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  from  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  pursuant  to 
section  106(b)  of  Public  Law  88-454;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

324.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  special  pay 
for  officers  holding  positions  of  unusual  re- 
sponsibility and  of  critical  nature,  pursuant 
to  37  U.S.C.  306;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

325.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Research  and  Devel- 
opment), transmitting  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  research  and  development 
contracts  for  $50,000  or  more  awarded  dur- 
ing the  period  July  I  through  December  31, 
1970.  piirsuant  to  section  4  of  chapter  882  of 
Public  Law  557,  82d  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

326.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  transfer 
of  the  escort  ship  U.S.S.  Portage  to  the 
Nunan-Slook  Post  338,  American  Legion, 
Havertown,  Pa.,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  7308; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

327.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Higher  Education,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

328.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

320.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1940  to  require  activities  financed 
by  whoUy  owned  Government  corporations, 
trust  funds,  or  by  the  collection  of  receipts 
from  non -Federal  sources,  to  pay  for  assigned 
space,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

330.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transnUtting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  grant  aU  minerals,  in- 
cluding coal,  oil,  and  gas,  on  certain  lands 
on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont.,  to  certain  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

331.  A  letter  fr<Mn  the  Secretary  erf  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  58th  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary,  covering  fiscal  year  1970, 
pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  1519;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conmieroe. 

332.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  first  annua|  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration's 
operations  under  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970,  covering  fiscal 
year  1970,  pursuant  to  section  24  of  the  act; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

383.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  for  calendar  year  1970  on  contracts 
entered  Into,  amended,  or  modified  by  the 
Commission  to  facilitate  the  national  de- 
fense under  the  extraordinary  emergency 
authority  contained  in  Public  Law  86-804; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

334.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1071  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

386.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  1971  reports  on 
the  urban  area  traffic  operations  improve- 
ment and  the  fringe  parking  facilities  pro- 
grams, pursuant  to  sections  10  and  11  of  the 
Pederal-ald  Highway  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

386.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
iBtratioD.  transmitting  a  proposal  that  NASA 
conduct  one  program  at  a  level  in  excess  of 
that  authorized,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon 
in  support  of  such  action,  piirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  NASA  Authorization  Act,  1971; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

Rbceivko   Prom   thc   Comptbolxjsr   General 

337.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  necessity  for  Improved  survelUance 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  AdnUnistration  over 
production  of  critical  parts  for  civil  aircraft; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

838.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  inaccuracies,  effects,  and  ways  to  Improve 
Army  Inventories;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

380.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  application  of  "should  cost"  con- 
cepts in  reviews  of  contractors'  operations. 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Qovernment  Operations. 

340.  A  letter  from  the  Con^troUer  General 
of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  report 
on  opportunities  for  savings  by  increasing 
con^etltlon  in  procurement  of  commercial 
equipment  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Qovernment  C^erations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXll,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.61S2.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secUcide,  Fungicide,   and   Rodentlclde   Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   BENNETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Btrnz  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Fasckll, 

OAiXAaRXR,  Mr.  Pktoe  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  RiBOLK,  and  Mr.  Wolvt)  : 

HJl.  5183.  A   bUl    to   amend   the   Internal 

Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 

lor  employers  who  employ  members  of  the 

hard-core  unemployed;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HB.  5184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bmnue  Code  of  1954  and  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  permit  exclusion 
"om  social  secimty  coverage  and  refund  of 
■o^  security  tax  to  members  of  certain 
nuglous  groups  who  are  opposed  to  insur- 
•"i**:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   BUCHANAN: 
hJ^*"  '^*'-  ^  **'"  *°  provide  for  the  estab- 
"■MiMit  of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State 


of  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CONTE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  TmNAif,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr. 
WHrrxHtntsr,      Mr.      yJoLrw,      Mr. 
Wtdlkk,     Iilr.     Wtman,     Mr.     Mac- 
DONALD  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Pno, 
and  Mr.  Rtan)  : 
H.R.  6186.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  oU  im- 
port control  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6187.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Connally 
Hot  Oil  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Hit.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Srxian  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.R.  5188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  war  orphans' 
and  widows'  educational  assistance  pro- 
visions of  title  38  of  the  Unlt«d  States  Code 
in  order  to  provide  monthly  training  as- 
sistance allowances  thereunder  for  eligible 
persons  for  apprenticeship  and  other  on-Job 
training;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
HH.  6189.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  Natloiuti  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  OlvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6190.  A  bin  to  encourage  national  de- 
velopment by  providing  Incentives  for  the 
establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job-pro- 
ducing and  Job-tralning  industrial  and  com- 
mercial facilities  In  rural  areas  having  high 
proportions  of  persons  with  low  incomes  or 
which  have  experienced  or  face  a  substantial 
loss  of  population  becavtse  of  migration,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dkllen- 

BACK,  Mr.  Bkll,  Mr.  Eklenborn,  Mr. 

EscH,    Mr.    Eshlbman,    Mr.    Land- 

GKEBE,    Mr    Hansen   of    Idaho,   Mr. 

PoESTTHB,   Mr.   Vetsey,  Mr.   Kemp, 

and  Mr.  Pxtsee)  : 

H.R.  6191.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  and  for  other 

purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK,  Mr.  Bkll,  Mr.  Brlenborn,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  EsHLEBiAN,  Mr   Steicek  of 
Wisconsin,  !i4r.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Pobsythe,    Mr.    Vetset,    and    B4r. 
Kemp)  : 
HJl.  6192.  A  bill  to  establish   a  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  li«r.  QUIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bscb,  Mr.  Eshle- 
MAK,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,   Mr.   Forstthe,   Mr.   Vetset, 
Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Petseb)  : 
H.R.  5193.  A  bill  to  pr(»note  higher  educa- 
tion  throughout   the   Nation   by   providing 
general  assistance  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H.R.  5194.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  guarantee 
and  insurance  of  loans  to  Indians  and  Indian 
organizations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5195.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment awarded  to  the  Creek  Nation  or  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJi.  5196.  A  bill  to  convey  certain  feder- 
ally owned  land  known  as  the  Yardeka  School 
land  to  the  Creek  Tribe  or  Nation  of  Okla>- 
homa;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  5197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Indian  revolvUng  loan  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


H.R.  5108.  A  bill  to  convev  certain  land  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Inter-Tribal  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  Miami,  Okla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Hit.  5100.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Miami  Indians  of  Indiana  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  niun- 
bered  255,  256,  124-C,  D,  E,  and  P,  and  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indians  in  the 
Commissioner's  docket  No.  251-A,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Camp)  : 

H.R.  6200.  A  bni  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Absentee  Delaware 
Tribe  of  western  Oklahoma,  et  al.,  in  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  docket  No.  72  and 
the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Conunlsslon  docket  No.  298,  and 
for  other  purpwses;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Belcmer,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Jaucan, 
and  Mr.  Steed)  : 

H.R.  5201.  A  bill  to  provide  few  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO : 

H.R.  5202.  A  bill  to  authorize  reUrement 
for  disability  for  certain  former  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5203.  A  bin  to  extend  commissary 
and  exchange  privileges  to  certain  disabled 
veterans  and  the  widows  of  certain  deceased 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  6204.  A  bin  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  defense  contractors  engaged  In 
the  furnishing  of  defense  material  to  the 
United  States  in  providing  for  an  orderly 
conversion  from  defense  to  civilian  produc- 
tion, and  to  assure,  through  such  coopera- 
tion, that  the  United  States  and  such  de- 
fense contractors  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  arising  out  of  the  economic  con- 
version and  diversification  required  by  rea- 
son of  the  changing  defense  needs  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  such  an  order- 
ly conversion  in  an  effort  to  minimize,  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  hardships  and  other 
disruptive  factors  Ukely  to  be  encountered 
by  defense  workers  and  their  families  as  a 
result  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  —(» 

HJl.  6203.  A  bill  to  provlds  for  the  oom- 
pensatlon  of  persons  Injured  by  oertaln 
crinUnal  acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conomittee  on  tbs 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Clat,  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 

HJl.  6206.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Defense  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act  with  respect  to  the 
giving  of  credit  to  new  teachers  for  prior 
experience;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHSR: 

H.R.  6207.  A  bUl  to  ^OTlde  for  ths  equaU- 
zatlon  of  the  retired  pay  of  members  ot  the 
uniformed  servloes  of  equal  grade  and  yvars 
of  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Atmsd 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GABMATZ  (for  himself,  Ut. 
Clabk,  and  llr.  PaxT) : 

HJL  6208.  A  bin  to  authorize  i4>proprta- 
tlons  for  procurement  of  vessels  and  air- 
craft and  oonstructloa  of  shore  and  oShhors 
estaUlshments  for  the  Coast  Guard;  to  ths 
Oommlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

ByMr.  GATinDS: 
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H.R.  5209.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Dlaclosure  Act;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  5210.  A  bin  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  6211.  A  blU  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,  and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HJl.  6212.  A  bill  to  establish  the  French 
Pete  Creek  National  Woodlands  Recreation 
Area:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  6213.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  for  the 
aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 
HJl.   6314.  A   bUl   to   amend   the   Federal 
Reserve   Act   to   place   insured   nonmember 
banks  on  a  parity  with  other  insured  banlcs 
in  respect  to  their  ellglbiUty  as  depositories 
for   member   banks;    to  the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  6215.  A  bill  relaUve  to  the  air  war  In 
Cambodia;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  6316.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  aa  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

KR.  5317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Special 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  (PubUc  Law 
91-662):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 

Dnx«,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Oonohxjb,  Mr. 

AoDABBO.   Mr.  MiKVA.  Mr.   Bxtrkx  of 

Massachusetts,  Mr.  Pbpper,  Mr.  Eck- 

HAROT,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sarbanzs, 

and  Mr.  Hathaway)  : 

HJi.    6318.    A    bill    to    protect    consumers 

against    unreasonable   risk   of   Injury   from 

hazardous  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Badiixo,  Mr.  Harrimg- 
lON,  Mr.  MnivA,  Mr.  AsnN,  and  Mr. 

ROTBAL)  : 

H.R.  5219.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
In  order  to  promote  competition  among  mo- 
tor vehicle  manufacturers  in  the  design  and 
production  of  safe  motor  vehicles  having 
greater  resistance  to  damage,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  FVsreign  Commerce. 

HS..  5220.  A  bUl  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce  by  requiring  certain  Insurance  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  using  the  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   HALPERN    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AODABBO,  1^.  Badillo,  Mr.  Har- 
rington,  Mr.   RoYBAL,   and  Mr.  As- 
pni) : 
HJl.  6221.  A  bill  to  promote  the  greater 
availability    of  motor  vehicle  Insurance  in 
Interstate  commerce  tmder  more  efficient  and 
beneficial  marketing  condltiotia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  8222.  A  bill  to  provide  that   certain 
earnings   of   the   Federal   Prison   Industries 
shall  be  used  for  vocational  and  rehabllita- 
tlonal  training  of  prisoners,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
ABZtro,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Biagci,  Mr.  Bsasco,  Mr.  Broom- 
nxLa,  Mr.  Brmn  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  OARmcT.  Mr.  Ciat,  Mr.  Coucam, 
Mr.  COTJGHLIN,  Mr.  Dtllenback, 
Mr.    Dkllttms,    Mr.    Donohux,    BAr. 


Dbiman,    Mr.   Eckharot,    Mr.    EscB, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Harrxno- 
TON,  Mr.  Hathaway,  li4r.  Horton,  Mr. 
Kino,  and  Mr.  McClort)  : 
HJl.  5223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  health 
and  welfare  standards  which  must  be  met  by 
all  synthetic  detergents  and  to  ban  from  de- 
tergents all  pboq>hates  and  those  synthetics 
which  fall  to  meet  the  standards  by  June 
30,  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr.    HAU'ERN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
McKiNNEY,      Mr.      Moorhead,      Mr. 
Morse,  Mr  Nix,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rox, 
Mr.  RoNCALio,   Mr.  Rosknthal,  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton,   Mr.   Steele,   Mr.    Stokes, 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Vander  J  act)  : 
HJl.  5334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  establish  health 
and  welfare  standards  which  must  be  met  by 
all    synthetic    detergents   and    to   ban   from 
detergents  all  phosphates  and  those  synthet- 
ics  which  fall   to  meet   the  atandards   by 
June  30,  1973;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By   Mr.    HALPERN    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Baouxo,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Aspin)  : 
H.R.   5226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.    HALPERN    (for   himseU,   Mr. 
HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York) : 
H.R.  5226.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  In  the 
federal  system  of  government  In  the  United 
States;    to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and 
resources  for  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials to  exercise  leadership  in  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  governments 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  HALPERN: 
HJl.  6227.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
health  care  for  the  1970's  by  strengthening 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  health  care 
nationwide  and  by  making  comprehensive 
health  care  insurance  available  to  all  Amer- 
icans, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   hlmsplf, 
Mrs.  ABZT7C,  Mr.   Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  BAOiUiO,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Contk,  Mr.  Conykbs.  Mr. 
Culver,   Mr.   Dellums,  Mr.   Drinan, 
and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
William   D.   Ford.   Mr    Fraseh,   Mr. 
Halpbrn.    Mr.   Hamilton,   Mr.    Hel- 
STOBKi,  Mr.  Kastxnmzixb,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Leooett,  Mr.  Mixva,  Mr.  MrrcH- 
KLL.  and  Mr.  Nix) : 
HJl.  6228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
any    Involvement    or    parUclpation    of    U5. 
Armed  Forces  In  an  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam without  prior  and  explicit  congressional 
authorization;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for    himself, 
Mr.   O'Neill,   Mr.   Rkes,   Mr.   Rrnss, 
Mr.    BosBNTHAL,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.    SEiBERLtNo,    Mr.    Stokks,    Mr. 
Tzxbnan,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey)  : 
H.R.  5229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
any    involvement    or    participation    of    U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  an  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam without  prior  and  explicit  congressional 
authorization;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  5230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 


Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  remove  the  limitation  on  the 
aggregate  amount  of  financial  assistance  to 
any  one  organization;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  5231.  A  bUl  to  Increase  by  9.6  percent 
the  monthly  rates  of  veterans  pension  pay- 
able  to  "old  law"  pensioners,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  6232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  nat- 
uralization fees;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.   6233.   A  bUl   to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HUNGATE    (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Mitchell)  : 
H.R.   5234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  terminate  ceruin 
tax  preferences  for  buUders  and  dealers  in 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing;   to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
HJl.  5235.  A  blU  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  5236.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  authority  to  be  known  as  the  Re- 
clamation Lands  Authority  to  carry  out  the 
congressional  Intent  respecting  the  excess 
land  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reclamation 
Act  of  June  17,  1902;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  6337.  A  bill  to  carry  Into  effect  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  aa  revised 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  July  14,  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary. 

HJl.   6338.   A  Mil   to   amend  section  6  of 
title  36,   United  Statee   Code,   "Patents,"  to 
authorize  domestic  and  international  studies 
and  programs  relating  to  patents  and  trade- 
marks; to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   KEMP: 
H.R.  6239.  A  blU  to  regulate  the  dumping 
of  material  In  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 
H.R.  6240.  A  WU  to  repeal  the  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco 
products    for    providing    the    several    States 
with  a  source  of  additional  revenue;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    McCLURE    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Archer,  Mr.  Bochanan,  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Donohue, 

Mr.    Eckhardt,    Mr.    Halpern,    Mr. 

Hansen,    of    Idaho,    Mr.    Hastings, 

Mr.   Johnson   of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 

Kino,  Mr.  Kuykendall,  Mr.  Lloyd, 

Mr.   LujAN,   Mr.  McClory,   Mr.  Mc- 

KiKNBY,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  MntvA,  Mr. 

Myers,    Mr.    Pirnie,    Mr.    Sandman, 

Mr.    Shoup,    Mr.    WBrrnsHURST,    and 

Mr.  Wyatt)  : 

H.R.   6241.   A   bill   to  encourage  States  to 

establish    motor    vehicle    disposal    programs 

and  to  provide  for  federally  guaranteed  loans 

and    tax    Incentives    for   the    acquisition   of 

automobile  scrap  processing  equipment;  to 

the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

H.R.  5342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 

oatlons  Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide  that 

licenses  for  the  operation  of  a  broadcasting 

station  shall  be  Issued  for  a  term  of  6  years; 

to  the  Oonwnlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Oommeree. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Vii. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr. 
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Railsback,  Mr.  Ramokl,  Mr.  Robibon 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Ros- 

TXNKOWBKI,   Mr.  RUPPB,  Mr.  Sexbxr- 
LiNG,  Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.   Udall,  Mr. 
Vanik.   and   Mr.   Chaxucs  H.   Wil- 
son) : 
H.R.  5343,  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
emergency  detention  camps  and  to  provide 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  Statee  shall  be 
committed  for  detention  or  imprisonment  In 
any  facility  of  the  U.S.  Government  except  In 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title  18; 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mts. 
ABZua,  Mr.  Aspin,   Mr.   Begich,   Mr. 
BoLAND,    Mr.    Brabco,    Mr.    Corbett, 
Mr.     Cotter,     Mr.     Couohlin,     Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.  Danixlson,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.    Eckhardt,    Mr.    Forsythe,    Mr. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mrs.    Grasso,    Mr.    Hxlstoski,    Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  KxrrH, 
Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Mc- 
KmwEY,     Mr.     Mazzoli,     and     Mr. 
Michel)  : 
H.R.  5244.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment 
of  emergency  detention  camps  and  to  pro- 
vide that  no  citizen  of  the  United  Statee 
shall  be  committed  for  detention  or  Impris- 
onment In  any  facility  of  the  U.S.  Qovem- 
ment  except  In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  18;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  6246.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  in  benefits  there- 
under, with  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
$100.  and  to  increase  to  $2,400  a  year  the 
amount   of   outside   earnings   a   beneficiary 
may  have  without  loss  of  benefits;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  5246.  A  bill  to  create  a  health  security 
program;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5247.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Increase  OASDI  benefits  by  15 
percent  (with  a  $100  minimum)  and  raise 
the  earnings  base,  with  subsequent  adjust- 
ments as  the  cost  of  living  rises,  to  provide 
various  improvements  in  benefit  computa- 
tions, to  liberalize  the  earnings  test,  to  per- 
mit the  payment  of  benefits  to  a  married 
couple  on  their  combined  wage  record,  and 
to  liberalize  eligibility  for  dlsabUity  bene- 
flts;  to  make  disabled  beneficiaries  eligible 
for  medicare  without  regard  to  age,  and  to 
cover  prescription  drugs;  to  require  the  fur- 
nishing of  drugs  on  a  generic  basis  under  the 
medicare  and  public  assistance  programs; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    MIZELL       (for    himself,    Mr. 
Wampler.    Mr.    Broyriu.   of    North 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Taylor)  : 
H.R.   5248.   A   biU    to   authorize   the   lease 
and  transfer  of  hurley  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  624B.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,  and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
HR.  5260.  A  bill  to  authorize  repatriation 
of  Americans  of   African  descent   and   the 
furnishing  of  development  aid  to  Africa,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Porelgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
HR.  6281.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
**•«»  Act  of  1970  to  permit  Federal  sharing 
01  the  cost  of  unemployment  benefits  which 
««end  for  52  weeks;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
SiKEs,  Mr.  Chappkll,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Hathaway,      Mr.      Ii^tchell,      Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Bitrxe 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Ab- 
BTTT,    Mr.     PoFT,    Mr.     Scott,    Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  BBOYHn,L  of  Virginia, 
Mr  Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mrs.  Hicks 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Drinan  ) : 
H.R.  5252.  A  bUl  to  grant  to  each  coastal 
State  mineral  rights  in  the  subsoil  and  sea- 
bed of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  extend- 
ing to  a  line  which  Is   12  miles  from  the 
coast  of  such  State,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr. 
»  Sandman,   Mr.   Conte,   Mr.   Boland, 

Mr.  Hblstoski,  and  Mr.  Ketth)  : 
H.R.  6263.  A  bill  to  grant  to  each  coastal 
State  mineral  rights  in  the  subsoil  and  sea- 
bed of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  extending 
to  a  line  which  Is  12  miles  from  the  coast  of 
such  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Snus,  Mr.  Chappkll.  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr. 
Hathaway,      Mr.      Mitchell,      Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  St  Germain,  lir.  Tttx- 
NAN,  Mr.  DORN,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Ab- 
Bm,    Mr.    Porr,    Mr.    Scott,    Mr. 
Wamplxb,  Mr.  BROYHn,L  of  Virginia, 
Mr.     Robinson    of    Virginia,    Mrs. 
Hicks    of    Massachusetts,    and    Mr. 
Drinan)  : 
HJl.  6254.  A  bill  to  create  a   marine   re- 
sources conservation  and  development  fund; 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  revenues 
from   Outer   Continental    Shelf  lands;    and 
for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Yotmo  of  Florida,  Mr.  Donohtte,  Mr. 
Sandman,   Mr.   Conte,    Mr.   Boland, 
Mr.  Hxlstoski,  and  Mr.  Keith)  : 
H.R.  6266.   A  bill   to  create  a  marine  re- 
sources conservation  and  development  fund; 
to  provUto  for  the  distribution  of  revenues 
from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands;  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  6266.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  con- 
trol free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  5257.  A   bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
funds  and  authorities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  to   needy  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  5268.   A   bUl    to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,   as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  lUlnols  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Betts)  : 
H.R.  5369.  A  bill  to  provide  for  dlsclosiu-es 
designed  to  elicit  a  balance  of  expression  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  legislative  meas- 
ures, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Halpern)  : 
HJl.  6360.  A  bUl  to  restore  balance  in  the 
federal  system  of  government  in  the  United 
States;  to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and 
resources  for  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  loca^  govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  re- 


ceived by  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 

HJl.  6261.  A  bill  to  authorize  acquisition 
by  the  United  States  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty contiguous  to  the  national  cemetery  at 
Culpeper,  Va.;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  6362.  A  blU  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  plan  a  permanent  memorial  to  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  6263.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  an- 
nuities under  the  Civil  Ser-.-lce  Retirement 
Act;  to.  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 

H.R.  6364.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  5366.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out deductions  from  beneflts  thereunder;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Ways  and  Mean*. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  5366.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In 
honor  of  the  flreflghters  and  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  Chicago  flre  on  October  8, 
1871;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

HJl.  6267.  A  bUl  to  declare  eertaln  real 
property  In  Houghton  County,  Mich.,  as  non- 
navigable;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6268.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  dumping 
of  material  in  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  SCHMITZ: 

HJl.  6360.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
beneflts  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  6370.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Blan- 
TON,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Vandkr  Jact. 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Mblcher.  Mr.  Kyros, 
Mr.  McCoBMACX,  and  Mr.  Broom - 
fblo)  : 

H.R.  5371.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4183  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 

H.R.  5272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  those  pro- 
visions which  restrict  the  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  receive  survivor  benefits  simulta- 
neously under  both  acts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  5273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  its  beneflts 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act,  and  tot  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  5274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  at  1954  to  provide  charitable 
deduction  for  blood  donations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (foe  himself  and 
Mr.  Springer)  : 

HJl.  6276.  A  bill  to  control  the  generation 
and  transmission  of  noise  detrimental  to  the 
human  environment,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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H.R.  S276.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substance*  Act,  a«  amended,  and 
for  cither  pxirpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6277.  A  bill  to  assure  protection  of 
environmental  values  while  facilitating  con- 
struction of  needed  electric  power  supply  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STTJBBLEFIELD : 
H.B.  6278.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United 
States  Code.  to<equallze  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  ranlc  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  8279.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  monthly 
rate  of  pension  for  World  War  I  veterans'  wid- 
ows entitled  to  pension  under  section  9(b)  of 
the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TERRY: 
HJi.  5280.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,680 
to  $3,000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  5281.  A  bill  to  assure  equal  access 
for  farmworkers  to  program^^nd  proce- 
dures Instituted  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican working  men  and  women,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conmslttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  5282.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  increase 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities 
throughout  the  Nation  by  providing  aasut- 
ance  to  the  SUtes  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  comprehensive  community 
oolleges;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.   VIOORTTO    (for  himself,  Mr. 
McDoNAU)  of  Michigan,  Mr.  QarEN 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Rot)  : 
H-R.  6283.  A  bill  to  reduce  pollution  which 
is  caused  by  litter  composed  of  soft  drink  and 
beer  conUlners,  and  to  eliminate  the  threat 
to  the  Nation's  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
which  is  caused  by  such  litter  by  banning 
such  contelners  when  they  are  sold  In  inter- 
state commerce  on  a  no-deposlt,  no-return 
basU;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAOOONNER: 
HJl.  5284.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6286.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WTATT: 
H.B.  6286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  maritime 
lien  provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of 
1920;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.R  5287.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension of  air  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  any  country  which  grants 
sanctuary  to  an  Individual  who  hijacks  an 
American  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  FASCELL : 
H.R.   6288.   A   bill   to  Insure  protection  of 
Members  of  Congress,  the  general  public,  and 
the  buildings  and  records  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Prtob 

of   Arkansas,    Mr.    HAMicEaacRiciDT, 

and  Mr.  ArxxANma) : 

H.R.  6289.  A  blU  to  establish  a  national 

poUcy  reUtlve  to  the  revltallaatlon  of  rural 
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and  other  economically  distressed  areas  by 
providing  Incentives  for  a  more  even  and 
practical  geographic  distribution  of  Indus- 
trial growth  and  activity  and  developing 
manpower  training  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  industry,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJl.  6290.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  living  hlstortlcal  farms  In  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HA.  6291.  A  bUl  to  eetabllsh  a  universal 
food  service  and  nutrition  education  program 
for  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJR.  5292.  A  bUl  to  make  possible  appropri- 
ate, economical,  and  accessible  learning  op- 
portunities for  all  adults,  both  for  their  In- 
dividual fulfillment  and  for  the  social  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  Nation;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE : 
H.R.  5293.  A  bill  to  require  advance  pay- 
ments to  feed  grain  farmers  participating  in 
the  feed  grain  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
O'KoNSKi,  Mr.  Abbttt,  Mr.  Btrnx  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  Halpxrn,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Bdr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Laocrrr,  Mr. 
Matsunaca,  Mr.  Hunoate,  Mr.  Dtrn- 
CAif,  Mr.  HxLsrosKi,  Mr.  GooouHo, 
Mr.  Bkasco,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Alkx- 
ANDER,  Mrs.  Abzuc,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mrs. 
Hkkb  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bon- 
CAuo,  and  Mr.  Thonk; 
HJ.  Res.  408.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   DELLUMS    (for   himself.   Mr. 
DiOGS,  Mr.  Ramckl,  Mrs.  Abztto,  Mr. 
CoLUNs  of  nunols,  Mr.   Roncauo. 
Mr.  MrrcHxu.,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Hawkins,   Mr.   Rtan,    Mr.   Schetjxr, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  CaUfornla,  Mr.  Bck- 
kabdt.    Mr.    CoNTKRs,    Mr.    KAnxN- 
MEiEB,   Mr.    MiKVA,    Mr.   Seibkrlinc, 
Mr.    BtjHTON,    Mr.    Koch,   Mr.    Hel- 
ST08KI,  Mr.  Dow,  and  Mr.  Badillo)  : 
H.J.  Res.  409.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
full-scale  congressional  inquiry  into  US.  war 
crimes    and    war    crimes    responslblUty    in 
Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  DINOELL  (for  himself  and  Mr 
IcaoRD)  : 
H.J.  Res.  410.  Joint  resolution  to  esUbllsh 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment-  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.J.  Res.  411.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConstituUon  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  QAYDOS: 
H.J.  Res.  412.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  voluntary  participation  in 
prayer  In  public  schools;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.J.  Res.  413.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to  persons 
who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.J.  Res.  414.  Joint   resolution   to   rename 
the   US.    Coast   Guard   cutter    Vigilant   the 
Simas  Kudirka:  to  the  CommlUee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  HOWARD: 
H.J.  Res.  415.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 


18  years  of  age  and  older  and  to  require  that 
such  citizens  be  treated  as  adults  for  the 
purposes  of  all  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIT  J, KB  of  Ohio : 
H.J.  Res.  416.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United 
States  requiring  the  siaNnlsslon  of  balanced 
Federal  funds  budgets  by  the  President  and 
action  by  the  Congress  to  provide  revenuei 
to  offset  Federal  funds  deficits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.J.  Res.  417.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Oonstitutlon  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
cltizeiis  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Res.  418.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  Wednesday  of  April  ot  each  year 
as  "Earth  Day";   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.J.  Ree.  419.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  March 
14  to  21,   1971,  as  "International   DeMolay 
Week ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TERRY: 
HJ.   Ree.  420,  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.J.  Res.  421.  Joint  resolution  to  place  the 
question  of  approval  of  dimethyl  sulfoxide 
(DMSO)  for  himian  use  as  a  prescription 
drug  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences; to  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  187.  Concurrent  Resolution 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  and  the  various  political  en- 
titles thereof  should  adopt  "911"  as  the 
nationwide,  uniform  emergency  telephone 
number;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 
H.  Con.  Res.  188.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no 
further  troop  withdrawals  should  take  place 
until  an  agreement  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  has  been  reached  by  the  United 
States  with  representatives  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletoong;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.    Res.    261.    ResoluUon    calling   for   the 
humane  treatment  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  North  Vietnam;  to  the  ComnUttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.  Res.  262.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  abolish  Joint  sponsorship  of 
bills,  memorials,  or  resolutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Rulee. 

By  Mr.  WAOOONNER: 
H.  Res.  263.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  the  development  and 
operation  of  a  computer  system  for  the  House 
of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  5294.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Leon  B. 
Llcoe;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (by  request) : 
HJl.  6296.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  James  J. 
Carpenter;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  5296.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oluseppl 
tnA  Vlncensa  Magglo  and  minor  children, 
Pepplno  and  Antonlno  Magglo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kalman 
Rubinstein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shum 
Chun  Fat  (also  known  as  Shum  Chun  Fat 
Sang);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.B.  5299.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Henry  C.  Mitchell,  retired;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
HJl.  6300.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung 
Ping  Yung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest ) : 
H.R.  5301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lloerla  M. 
Bautlsta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr,  BURTON: 
H.R.  5302.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margherlta 
Sarfattl  Larson;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  6303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nunzla 
Platanla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 
HJl.  5304.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivo  Lopes 
Mendes  Brandao  and  Joee  Mendes  Brandao, 
Jr.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  6306.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lauro 
Alfonso  Ochoa  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
HJl.  6306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso 
De  Laurentiis  and  Irma  De  Laurentlls;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.R.  5307.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Reynaldo 
Canlas  Baecber;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HJl.  5308.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pamella 
Bemadette  Nelson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  6309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  M. 
PlcclriUo,  his  wife,  Emma  PlccUillo,  and  their 
children,  Mario  PlcclriUo  and  Daniel  Plccl- 
riUo; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI   (by  request) : 

HJl.  6810.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
Avorlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6311.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Kaslmlerz 
Bleleckl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6312.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Nlkolaoe 
M.  Par  leas  (also  known  as  Nick  Barkas  and 
Nlkolaos  Barkas) ;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington: 

H.R.  6313.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Santiago 
D.  Slson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  6314.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  John  R. 
Groves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OBEY: 

HJS.  6315.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gary  R. 
Uttech;  to  the  Cocmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  lUlnoU : 

HJl.  5316.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Karen 
(Byung  Yun)  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE : 

H.R.  5817.  A  bUl  granting  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  renew  the  license 
of  the  Ira  D.  MacLachlan  Post  No.  8,  the 
American  Legion,  Sault  Salnte  Marie,  Mich., 
to  use  a  certain  parcel  of  land  In  Saint  Marys 
Falls  Canal  project;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Fernande  M.  Allen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  6319.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Augelletta,  his  wife,  Ida  Augellettaa,  and 
their  children,  Rosa  Augelletta,  Maria  Car- 
mela  Augelletta,  and  Susanna  Augelletta;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5320.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mabel 
Molilneau;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

HJl.  5321.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ofella  C. 
Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SKUBITZ : 

H.R.  6322.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nashlkl  Suglmoto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HJl.  6323.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Olullano  and  his  wife,  Glusepplna  Testa 
Giullano,  and  their  children,  Mlchellna 
Olullano  and  Magdalena  Giullano;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJa.  6834.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Roslta  S. 
Hodas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  VIOORITO: 
H.R.  5325.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Brenda 
Wedeklnd;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WAOaONMEB: 
HJl.  6826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivo  Tom- 
asovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

34.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to 
daylight  saving  time;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

36.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  m  the  north  shore  area 
of  Essex  Coimty,  Mass.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affal.-s. 

36.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  oonsolldatlng  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams for  needy  and  elderly  persons  under 
the  social  security  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

37.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  relative  to  providing 
Incentives  for  more  even  and  practical  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Industrial  growth;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cleric's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

35.  By  the  SPEAKZ^R:  Petition  of  David 
Harold  Yates,  Vine  Grove,  Ky.,  relative  to 
abortions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

36.  Also,  a  petition  of  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee, National  Urban  Coalition,  relative  to 
declaring  the  birthday  of  Bdartln  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  as  a  national  bolldajr;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  17. 1971) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order   by   the    President    pro    tempore 

(Mr.  EU.ENDER>. 

The  Reverend  Donald  H.  Bowen,  pas- 
tor, Downtown  Baptist  Church,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Lord  and  our  God,  we  come  into 
Thy  holy  presence,  not  as  beggars  ask- 
ing crumbs,  but  as  children  talking  to 
their  Father. 

We  pray  that  You  will  grant  to  our 
President  his  request  for  an  imdersttmd- 
Ing  heart  in  these  days  when  there  is  so 
much  misunderstanding.  And  what  we 
ask  for  him,  we  ask  for  these  and  all 
others  into  whose  hands  world  affairs 
are  entrusted. 

May  we  always  remember  that  much 
l8  required  of  those  to  whom  much  is 
given.  As  a  nation.  You  have  blessed  us 
beyond  our  deserving.  May  we  give  back 
to  the  same  proportion  to  thQ  end  that 
Justice  may  run  down  as  waters  and 
nghteousness  as  a  mighty  stream. 


If,  like  Thy  servant  of  old,  we  are  ever 
offered  the  desires  of  our  hearts,  may  we, 
like  that  same  servant,  have  vision 
enough  to  ask  for  a  double  portion  of 
Thy  spirit. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  gave  His  all 
for  us,  even  Je«U8  Christ.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  oif  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
February  26,  1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider a  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Donald  W.  Whitehead, 
of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Federal  cochair- 
man  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mlssicm. 

•nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
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dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


L£OISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
con^deration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  HEALTH 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's health  message  Includes  a  propos- 
al that  is  particularly  heartening  to  me. 
A  health  profession  scholarship  program 
to  begin  in  fiscal  1972  will  provide  up  to 
$3,000  per  year  for  students  from  low- 
income  families  and  from  minority 
groups.  These  scholarships  will  be  con- 
centrated in  the  first  2  years  of  their 
training.  It  is  hoped  that,  during  these 
first  2  years,  students  will  have  achieved 
a  level  of  continuing  motivation  and 
commitment  to  encourage  them  to  seek 
guaranteed  loans  for  the  remaining  2 
years  of  education. 

Forgiveness  of  these  loans  will  be  pro- 
vided for  graduates  who  practice  in  a 
scarcity  area.  This  feature  will  benefit 
not  only  the  new  health  professional,  but 
also  the  sick  people  who  have  had  In- 
adequate or  nonexistent  access  to  needed 
health  care. 

Furthermore,  a  forgiveness  feature  for 
those  disadvantaged  students  that  are 
unable  to  graduate  should  encourage 
more  of  these  young  people  to  enter  the 
hefUth  careers.  I,  for  one,  think  that 
many  young  people  would  thereby  lose 
their  fear  of  undertaking  indebtedness 
for  education  in  the  health  field. 

We,  here  in  the  92d  Congress,  shoxild 
proceed  with  dispatch  to  insure  that  the 
health  manpower  legislation  is  extended 
before  its  expiration  date  of  June  30, 
1971. 

Our  Nation  cannot  afford  any  lost 
time  in  Increasliig  its  health  manpower 
resources. 


BOMBING  IN  SENATE  WING 
OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
dastardly  bcwnblng  of  the  Senate  wing 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  by  some  per- 
son or  persons  imknown,  brings  to  the 
Senate  wing  the  terroristic  tactics  which 
have  been  followed  by  various  groups 
of  people  in  America  who  believe  that 
If  they  cannot  persutule  by  reason  or  by 
logic  perhaps  they  can  terrify  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  bombing  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  political  nature,  to  have  been  tied, 
in  some  way.  Into  our  foreign  policy,  in 
view  of  some  of  the  syrrounding  cir- 
cumstances. 

One  hopes,  of  course,  that  they  will  be 
apprehended  and  if  apprehended  and  if 
guilty  will  be  convicted;  and  if  convicted 
one  would  rather  expect  that  the  DisUict 
Court    of   Appeals    in    the    District   of 


Columbia  would  find  a  way  to  extricate 
them  from  that  embarrassment  and  turn 
them  loose  on  the  American  people  again, 
because  that  is  the  track  record  of  the 
District  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  But  whether  that  happens 
or  not,  I  do  not  think  that  we  in  the 
Senate  should  permit,  for  1  minute,  any 
impression  to  go  out  to  the  people  that 
we  would  be  led,  by  this  action,  into  a 
new  form  of  repressive  tactics. 

The  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  will 
again  be  opened  to  the  public  just  as 
soon  as  the  damage  can  be  cleaned  up. 

I  am  sure  that  we  should  not  interfere 
with  the  right  of  our  people  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  their  Capitol.  Indeed,  that 
may  be  the  purpose  of  this  kind  of  terror- 
ism, to  lead  us  into  some  kind  of  excessive 
or  repressive  action.  Whatever  the  cause, 
this  Is  no  way  by  which  foreign  policy  Is 
determined.  This  is  not  the  way  by  which 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  make 
its  decisions.  We  are  certainly  not  going 
to  be  terrified  by  these  would-be  terror- 
ists. 

I  hope  that  we  can  apprehend  them, 
but  whether  we  apprehend  them  or  not, 
we  will  continue  to  do  what  we  regard  as 
our  duty. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  express  agreement  with 
what  the  able  minority  leader  has  just 
said  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for 
tracking  down,  apprehending,  trying, 
convicting,  and  punishing  the  saboteur 
or  saboteurs  who  plcmted  the  bomb  in  the 
Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  during  the 
night. 

In  recent  months,  too  many  people  in 
this  country  have  been  lulled  into  be- 
lieving that  these  violent  acts  had  passed 
from  the  American  scene.  This  is  a  re- 
minder that  they  are  still  with  us. 

I  join  the  able  minority  leader  In  say- 
ing that  the  American  public  must  be  al- 
lowed continued  access  to  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States,  the  seat  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  the  symbol  of  our  Ameri- 
can form  of  constitutional  government, 
and  they  must  be  allowed  continued 
access  to  it. 

However,  I  think  we  must  agree  that 
the  security  arrangements  which  have 
heretofore  been  in  operation  around  the 
Capitol — and  I  cast  no  reflection  on  any- 
one— have  not  been  suflBcient.  Security 
must  be  tightened.  Certainly  there  are 
areas  in  the  Capitol  that  should  be  better 
controlled  and  better  policed  than  here- 
tofore has  been  the  case. 

There  Is  no  assurance  whatsoever  that 
this  is  the  last  such  occurrence  we  will 
witness.  The  people's  business  must  be 
carried  on.  The  Government  must  con- 
tinue to  operate.  I  hope  timt  the  joint 
leadership,  in  conference  with  those  re- 
sponsible for  effectuating  security  in  the 
Capitol,  will  be  able  to  come  forward  with 
some  additional  plans  and  procedures 
whereby  these  security  arrangements  will 
be  greatly  tightened,  so  that  we  might  at 
least  feel  assured  this  act  of  violence  will 
not  be  repeated. 


from  Georgia  iMr.  Talmadge)  is  now  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  TALMADGE'S  remarks,  when  he 
introduced  S.  1019,  are  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagliton)  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

(Mr.  EAOLETON'S  remarks,  when  he 
introduced  S.J.  Res.  59,  are  printed  In 
the  Record  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  (Tal- 
MADGE).  Under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, morning  business  is  now  in  order. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  senior  Senator 


OPERATION  OP  BOEING  727-200  AIR- 
CRAPT  at  WASHINGTON  NA-nON- 
AL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 14,  1969, 1  directed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
John  H.  Shaffer,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  urging 
the  introduction  of  Boeing  727-200  air- 
craft at  Washington  National  Airport  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers  who  find 
National  preferable  to  other  airports  in 
the  Washington  area.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November  14,  1969. 
Hon.  John  H.  Shatfer. 

Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Jack;  As  one  who  tms  frequent  oc- 
casion to  fly  from  National  Airport  to  Okla- 
homa, as  well  as  to  New  Tork  and  other 
points,  I  am  writing  to  suggest  the  possibility 
that  the  prohibition  against  the  operation  of 
the  727-200  aircraft  from  National  be  lifted 

This  request  Is  being  made  for  the  reason 
that  the  extra  capacity  of  the  727-200  would 
reduce  the  number  of  takeoffs  and  landings 
from  National  and  thereby  lessen  Congestion. 
There  Is  presently  a  high-load  factor  on  the 
airlines  which  serve  Natloo&l.  aitd  the  addi- 
tional capacity  of  the  727-200  would  provide 
relief  for  this  situation  without  adding  addi- 
tional fights. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  noise 
record  of  the  727-200  Is  excellent,  provided 
these  aircraft  are  equipped  with  proper  noise 
suppression  devices.  Therefore,  the  danger  of 
negative  effect  on  the  environment  from 
the  use  of  727-200  aircraft  should  not  be 
noticeable  and  might  even  be  lessened. 

While  I  realize  there  are  many  aspects  to 
this  problem,  I  would  appreciate  any  relief 
which  you  can  provide  for  thoee  of  us  who 
frequently  must  travel  from  National  to 
points  north  and  west. 
Sincerely, 

Henrt  Beixmon. 
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j^jr  BtLLMON.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  am  one  who  urged  the  action  which 
the  FAA  subsequently  took  in  April  1970, 
I  feel  constrained  to  comment  on  the 
criticism  which  has  followed  this  deci- 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
I  feel,  has  been  unjustly  and  unfairly 
criticized  for  permitting  the  so-called 
stretched  727  jets  to  operate  at  Wash- 
ington National  Airport.  Further,  it  Is 
alleged  that  these  operations  have  had 
an  adverse  impact  on  the  growth  of 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

In  this  context,  I  underscore  the  word 
"international"  for  it  properly  Identi- 
fies the  primary  market  for  which  Dulles 
was  originally  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Washington's  highly  transient 
public. 

It  Is  vitally  important  at  the  outset 
that  we  fully  imderstand  the  relation- 
ship between  these  two  airports,  as  well 
as  Friendship  to  the  north,  and  the  re- 
spective roles  they  play  in  providing  air 
transportation  for  those  traveling  to  and 
from  the  Metropolitan  Washington  area. 

We  must  look  at  Washington  Nation- 
al, one  of  the  most  convenient  close-in 
airports  in  the  country,  as  a  terminal 
which  very  efficiently  serves  a  segment 
of  the  public  flying  relatively  short  dis- 
tances. 

National's  ground  handling  facilities 
have  increased  60  percent  since  1967. 
There  are  no  international  or  nonstop 
transcontinental  departures  from  Na- 
tional. And  the  vast  majority  of  flights 
to  and  from  there  are  under  500  miles. 

Dulles,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies 
international  and  intercontinental  pub- 
lic air  service.  It  should  be  noted  here 
that  in  1970  the  number  of  international 
airline  passengers  using  EKilles  rose  16 
percent  over  the  previous  year. 

Obviously,  the  operations  at  National, 
whatever  they  might  be,  have  not  im- 
peded the  international  traffic  potential 
at  our  majestic  gateway  to  the  world — 
Dulles  Airport. 

Friendship  International  Airport,  near 
Baltimore,  is  more  of  a  composite,  in 
terms  of  public  benefit.  It  provides  air 
service  over  short-,  medium-,  and  long- 
stage  lengths.  And  like  Dulles,  It  does 
not  compete  with  Washington  National. 
They  supplement  and  complement  each 
other. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  National,  Dulles, 
and  Friendship  together  furnish  a  qual- 
ity of  public  service  far  superior  to  that 
available  in  any  capital  on  earth. 

Contrary  to  allegations,  FAA's  analysis 
of  Boeing  727-200  operations  at  National, 
submitted  recently  in  response  to  con- 
gressional request,  reaches  no  final  con- 
clusion as  to  the  future  utilization  of 
aircraft  in  this  category. 

It  does  support  the  view,  however,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  that  727-200  opera- 
tions at  National  have  had  any  detri- 
mental effect  on  growth  trends  at  Dul- 
les— or  even  Friendship. 

Mr.  President,  the  complete  study,  en- 
titled "Analysis  of  Boeing  727-200  Oper- 
ations at  Washington  National  Airport," 
was  entered  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  February  24, 1971. 
^  However,  I  think  it  essential  to  add  the 
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following  statistics,  which  may  help  bring 
this  criticism  of  the  whole  metropohtan 
airport  matter  into  sharper  focus. 

The  Increase  In  International  passen- 
ger traffic  at  Dulles  last  year,  up  from 
248,063  to  288,269,  all  but  offsets  a  slight 
decline  in  the  number  of  domestic  pas- 
sengers using  the  airport.  This  dipped 
from  1,762,809  passengers  In  calendar 
year  1969  to  1.692,722  in  1970. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  the  overall  drop  in 
the  number  of  i>assengers  using  Dulles  in 
1970  reflected  a  nationwide  trend  with 
most  major  airports  around  the  coimtry 
reporting  traffic  decreases. 

At  Washington  National,  for  example. 
it  was  down  5.1  percent — 9.905,134  in 
1969  to  9,400,099  In  1970 — compared  with 
Dulles'  1.5  percent. 

Significantly,  international  aircargo 
at  Dulles  showed  gains:  Airmail  soared 
67.6  percent  to  2.520,000  pounds,  and  in- 
ternational freight  climbed  24.6  percent 
to  15,389,000  poimds. 

Aircargo  shipments  were  up  at  both 
airports — 1.3  percent  at  National  and  0.1 
percent  at  Dulles.  However,  the  rise  in 
international  cargo  at  Dulles  was  offset 
by  a  decline  in  both  domestic  airmail  and 
domestic  freight. 

Mr.  President,  again  contrary  to  what 
has  already  been  reported,  the  study  sub- 
mitted by  FAA  Administrator  John  H. 
Shaffer  last  week  did  in  fact  take  into  ac- 
count work  stoppages  affecting  air  car- 
rier operations  at  all  three  of  the  air- 
ports serving  the  region  surrounding 
Washington. 

It  Is  a  very  honest,  objective,  straight- 
forward study  and  in  no  way  implies  a 
final  decision  as  to  the  future  of  727-200 
or  any  other  schediUed  aircraft  opera- 
tion at  Washington  National  Airport. 

During  the  period  of  evaluation,  as  In- 
dicated In  the  official  document,  the  en- 
tire air  transportation  industry  experi- 
enced unusual  financial  losses.  And  as 
the  report  states,  all  three  Washington 
area  terminals  suffered  a  decline  in  busi- 
ness. Labor  strikes  accounted  for  much 
of  the  drop. 

Even  so,  Mr.  President,  it  is  Impossible 
for  any  one  knowledgeable  in  the  air 
transport  Industry  to  flatly  state  that 
stretched  jet  operations  at  National  have 
had  any  adverse  impact  on  either  Ehilles 
or  Friendship. 

The  data  in  the  analysis  is  sound.  It 
takes  into  full  account  the  conditions  of 
the  time.  The  fact  that  during  the  period 
of  study  air  carrier  passengers  at  Friend- 
ship declined  0.8  percent,  at  Dulles  2.8 
percent,  and  at  National  7.4  percent  is  a 
manifestation  of  economic  conditions, 
not  the  type  of  aircraft  being  used. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  statistics, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  anyone  can  accuse 
National  of  diverting  passengers  from 
Dulles,  Friendship,  or  any  other  public 
air  terminal. 

The  Impact  of  the  criticism  is  that 
passengers  should  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  use  the  airport  of  their  choice 
by  limiting  seat  availability.  The  critics 
have  put  themselves  in  the  position  of 
advocating  a  i>olicy  of  subordinating 
passenger  convenience  to  airport  facility 
welfare. 
It  it  my  contention  that  If  passengers 


find  that  National  serves  their  needs 
more  conveniently,  these  needs  should  be 
met.  The  use  of  the  727-200  is  a  step  in 
that  direction. 

There  is  absolutely  no  rational  justi- 
fication for  any  artificial  restraint  of 
Washington  National  Airport's  future 
for  the  imagined  benefit  of  Dulles.  The 
FAA's  objective  is  to  serve  all  the  people. 

One  thing  we  must  all  understand.  As 
long  as  it  serves  an  existing  demand  in 
the  public  interest,  the  operation  of  air- 
craft in  the  727-200  class  will  not  com- 
promise the  ability  of  Dulles,  Friend- 
ship, or  other  terminals  in  the  area  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

Each  is  a  unique  facility,  serving  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  public  need.  And 
all  are  vitally  essential  to  our  national 
transportation  system. 

Interestingly,  Mr.  President,  the  727- 
200  Is  virtually  Identical  to  its  predeces- 
sor, the  727-100.  It  has  the  same  engines, 
operates  at  National  at  the  same  weights, 
and  is  only  20  feet  longer — about  the 
length  of  the  average  conference  table. 

Dulles  was  never  intended  as  a  re- 
placement for  National.  In  fact,  by  1980 
we  can  anticipate  the  requirement  for  a 
fourth  major  terminal  in  the  National 
Capital  area. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Proposed    Lkcislation    To    Authorize    In- 
surance FOR  Loans  for  the  Presxjivation 
OP  Residentiai.  Historic  Propeeties 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,   transmitting,   a   draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  Insxirance 
In  connection  with  loans  for  the  preservation 
of  residential  historic  properties   (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  or  Pederai,  Aviation  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  the  Federta  Aviation  Administration's  op- 
erations for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1970,  with  an  accompanying  paper):  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  financial  condition  and  results  of  the 
operations  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1870  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  CommlttM 
on  Finance. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  application  of  "should  cost" 
concepts  In  reviews  of  contractors'  Opera- 
tions, Department  of  Commerce,  dated 
February  26,  1971  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Proposes  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Highkb 
Education  Act  or  1965 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 
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Repoets  ok  the  Urban  Aria  Trajtic  Opkra- 
T10H8  Improvement  and  the  Prince  Park- 
ing  FACiLmss   Programs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1971 
Annual  Reports  on  the  Urban  Area  Traffic 
Operations  Improvement  (TOPICS)  and  the 
Fringe  Parking  Pacllltles  Program  (with  ac- 
comptuiylng  reports);  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 


March  1,  1971 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
Resolutions  of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Rebolutionb  Memoriauzing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Knact  a  National 
Health  Insttrance  Program 
"Whereas,  Current  private  health  insurance 
programs  are  beyond  the  financial  reach  of 
millions  of  United  States  citizens,  particular- 
ly those  living  on  fixed  incomes;  and 

"Whereas,  Medicare  coverage  doee  not  apply 
to  all  persons  upon  reaching  age  sixty-five; 
and 

"Whereat,  The  failure  of  Medicare  to  cover 
all  medical  expenses,  including  drug  costs, 
has  caused  a  continxxlng  hardship  to  those 
receiving  it;  and 

"Whereas,  The  cost  of  medical  attention  has 
escalated  so  acutely  in  recent  years  that  It 
has  become  a  source  of  economic  deprivation 
to  moet  United  States  dtlaens;  and 

"Whereat,  Indications  are  that  such  cost 
will  continue  to  escalate  causing  even  greater 
hardship  In  the  future;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  national  health  In- 
surance program  covering  all  United  States 
citizens;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth." 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Lecisla- 
TiOK  pRovroiNo  That  the  Federal  Old  Ace 
AsfflsTANCE  Program  Be  Administered  bt 
THE  Department  of  Health,  Kducation, 
AND  Welfare  Through  the  Social  Sbch- 
RiTT  System 

"Whereas,  There  exists  an  urgent  need  to 
consolidate  governmental  assistance  for 
needy  and  elderly  persons,  particularly  those 
less  fortunate  receiving  old  age  assistance; 
therefore  be  it 

"Beoolved,  That  the  Ckineral  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation providing  that  the  federal  old  age  as- 
sistance program  be  administered  by  the  de- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
through  the  social  security  system;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  United  State*, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
the  Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congrus 

OF   THE   UNrPED   STATES    TO    BNACT    LEGISLA- 
TION Providino  for  a  VrriRANs'  Aominis- 

TRATION    HoSPrrAI.    in    THE    NOETH     SHORE 

Aria  of  the  Couhtt  of  Easxz 
"Whereat,  There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  two  thousand  bed  Veter- 


ans' Administration  hospital  In  the  north 
shore  area  of  Essex  county;   therefore  be  it 

■Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  respectfully  tirges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  l^ls- 
latlon  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
two  thousand  bed  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  the  north  slK>re  area  of  Essex 
county;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  SUte  Secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress,  to  the  members  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth  and  to  the  Administration  of 
Veterans'  Affairs." 


BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  nrst  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 
8.  1019.  A  bui  to  Improve  the  work  Incen- 
tive program  established  under  part  C  of  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  to  require  a  comprehen- 
sive annual  report  to  the  Congress  regarding 
foreign  assistance  provided  by  the  United 
States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  loai.  A  bill  to  further  improve  the  vot- 
ing opportunities  of  U.S.  citizens  by  expand- 
ing the  time  for  voting  In  presidential  elec- 
tions to  a  uniform  a4-hour  period.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By   Mr.   RIBICOFP    (for   himself   and 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.  1022.  A  bill  to  revise  and  restate  certain 
functions  and  duties  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  to  change  the  name 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  "Office  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,"  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  •:o 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  PASTORE: 
S.  1023.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Fantanl.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr  MOeS: 
S.  1024.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edwardo 
VaUe,  Theresa  VaUe,  and  Emma  Valle.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Uxi- 
CALF,  and  Mr.  Case)  : 
S.  1025.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Environment.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beh- 
mrr.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  CRANSTOit,  Mr. 
Hansen.    Mr.    Harris,    Mr.    McQ^, 
Mr.    McGovERM.    Mr.    Metcalf.    Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
8. 1026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1966,  as  amended.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
siUar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.  1027.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  NeniU  L. 
Lag\ina; 

S.  1028.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cheln  Danh 
Florlo:  and 

S.  1029.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mostafa 
Ibrahim  Shaaban  and  his  wife,  Azlza  Shaa- 
ban.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Andoson,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Beam,,  Mr.  Bible,  Bfr.  Bocgs. 
Mr.  Bttrsick,  Mr.  Btbd  of  West  Vir- 


ginia, Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Church,  Mr 
Cooper,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr.   Dole 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Gur.' 
NET,   Mr.   Hansen.   Mr.   Harris,  Mr 
Hart,    Mr.    Haxtke,    Mr.    Hatfielo 
Mr.  HoLLiNcs,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hum- 
PHRET,    Mr.    luouYE,    Mr.    Jackson 
Mr.     jAvrrs,     Mr.     Kennedy,     Mr! 
Macnuson,      Mr.      Mansfield,     Mr 
McGovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr 
MusKiE,   Mr.   Nelson,   Mr.   Pabtorc 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Ribicoff' 
Mr.  Spono,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Tunney,  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.   1030.  A  bill   to  amend   the  VocaUonal 
Rehabilitation  Act  In  order  to  assure  rehabil- 
itation services  to  older  blind  persons,  and 
for   other  purposes.   Referred    to   the   Com- 
mltteee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
8.   1031.   A   bUl   to  credit   certain  service 
rendered  by  District  of  Columbia  substitute 
teachers  for  purposes  of  clvU  service  retire- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU   Service. 

By  Mr.  HART   (for  himseU  and  Mr. 
McGovERN)  : 
S.  1032.  A  blU  to  promote  and  protect  the 
free  flow  of  Interstate  commerce  without  un- 
reasonable damage  to  the  environment;  to 
aaeure  that  acUvltles  which  affect  interstate 
commerce  will  not  unreasonably  Injure  en- 
vlronmenUl  rights;  to  provide  a  right  of  ac- 
tion for  relief  for  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment from  unreasonable  Infringement  by  ac- 
tivities which  affect  interstate  commerce  and 
to  establish  the  right  of  aU  citizens  to  the 
protection,    preservation,    and   enhancement 
of  the  environment.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
By  Mr   BAKER: 
8. 1033.  A  blU  to  provide  for  publication 
of  the   U.S.   Multilateral   Treaties   in   Force 
Annotated.  Referred   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr    BAKER   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tower)  : 
S.  1034.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Carl  John- 
stone.  Jr.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  iSr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eacle- 
TON,    Mr.    Hart.    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McOex. 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale.  and  Mr. 
Randolph)  : 
S.  1036.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  eliminate.  In 
certain  cases,  the  requirement  that  an  In- 
sured Individual  have  first  been  admitted  to 
a  hospital  In  order  to  qualify  under  such  ti- 
tle for  the  extended  care  services  provided 
thereunder.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
8. 1036.  A   bUl   for  the  reUef  of  Michael 
Wunderwald.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  lifr.   WILLIAMS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Proxmire)  : 
8.  1037.  A  blU  to  make  It  possible  appropri- 
ate, economical,  and  accessible  learning  op- 
portunities for  all  adults,  for  their  tadlvld- 
ual  fulfillment  and  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  Nation.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Lal)or  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1088.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Reno 
Comardo.  To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  ISt.  MCGOVERN : 
8. 1089.  A  bill  to  provide  public  financing 
of  certain  campaign  costs  Incurred  In  cam- 
paigns for  election  to  Federal  office,  to  insure 
full  public  disclosure  of  campaign  finances, 
and  to  regiilate  unfair  campaign  practices. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  MATHLAS: 
8. 1040.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Mlnaa 
Krltharla; 
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S.  1041.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Adam  Andoll: 

8. 1042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ana  Leonor 
Lopez  Rivera; 

8. 1043.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  BAlguel  Angel 
Alvarado-Granda,  Dallnda  Mora  de  Alvarado, 
Miguel   Almlr  Alvarado-Granda; 

S.  1044.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Alda  E. 
Kasb; 

8. 1045.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Glna 
Blsghlnl; 

8. 1046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paolo 
Endrlzzl; 

8. 1047.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adela  Esco- 
bar de  Rosales; 

S.  1048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlelro  Mar- 
ques-Palmira dos  Santos; 

8. 1046.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sara  Elena 
Raslnes  de  Maldonado; 

8. 1060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Agustm  Maldonado; 

8.1051.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Mlgllacclo;  and 

8. 1062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco  R. 
Franco  Chlng.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   HOLLTNGS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Matrias,  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.   Cranston, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  HATmxD,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 
INOUYS,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javtts.  Mr. 
McGovsrn.     Mr.     Magnuson.     Mr. 
MuBKiE.  Mr.  Pabtore.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  SpoNa,  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1063.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program  to 
devel<9  and  demonstrate  low-coet  means  of 
preventing  shoreline  erosion.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
8.1064.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Per  Blner 
Jonsson.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (fc»'  himself.  Mr.  Al- 
lott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  1066.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  with  req)ect  to  refusals  to  bar- 
gain. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
BJ.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  regarding  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  President  to 
commit   the   Armed   Forces   of   the   United 
States  to  hostilities.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BAKSR: 
S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion  designating    the    fourth    full    calendar 
we^  In  May  of  each  year  as  "National  Credit 
Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE: 

8. 1019.  A  bill  to  improve  the  work  in- 
centive program  established  under  part 
C  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
t-dministration  has  again  this  year  begun 
ts  efforts  to  secure  congressional  enact- 
nent  of  welfare  expansion  legislation  by 
calling  it  "welfare  reform."  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  who  spent 
many  months  last  year  examining  the 
administration  proposal,  became  quite 
aware  that  its  major  impact  would  be  to 
make  some  12  million  additional  persons 
eligible  for  welfare. 

The  key  element  repeatedly  stressed  by 
administration  spokesmen  in  defending 
Uw  welfare  expansion  bill  was  that  it 


contained  a  strong  work  incentive  and 
a  strong  work  requirement.  These  are 
goals  with  which  I  am  sure  most  of  us 
would  agree.  Unfortunately,  they  proved 
to  be  Just  rhetoric.  The  bill  did  not  re- 
quire welfare  recipients  to  work  but  only 
to  register  for  such  work  and  training  as 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  might  provide — 
eind  based  on  past  experience  under  the 
work  incentive  program,  we  would  exp>ect 
this  to  be  precious  little. 

In  1967,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
designed  the  work  incentive  program 
which  is  now  part  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  I  supported  this  program  in  1967 
and  I  continue  to  support  it  today  since 
I  feel  that  it  is  good  legislation.  In  ad- 
ministering the  program,  however,  the 
Labor  Department  has  failed  miserably 
to  meet  the  promise  of  the  legislation  to 
lead  welfare  recipients  to  useful,  produc- 
tive, lndef>endent  lives. 

Last  year,  as  a  constructive  alternative 
to  the  wholly  inadequate  work  and  train- 
ing provisions  of  the  administration's 
welfare  expansion  bill,  I  introduced  In 
amendment  form  a  series  of  provisions 
designed  to  make  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram the  success  we  had  hoped  for.  My 
proposals  were  adopted  by  the  Finance 
Committee  and  were  Incorporated  into 
the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  last  year 
by  a  vote  of  81  to  0. 

Today,  I  am  reintroducing  my  amend- 
ment as  a  bill,  in  virtually  identical  form 
to  the  provisions  contained  In  the  1970 
Senate-passed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  outline 
briefly  the  major  provisions  of  my 
amendment. 

tNCREASINO     EMPLOYMENT-BASED     TRAINING 

The  major  single  criticism  of  the  work 
incentive  program  is  that  it  has  not 
placed  welfare  recipients  in  jobs.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  more  than  98  per- 
cent of  the  enrollees  in  the  program  are 
given  classroom -type  training  instead  of 
employment-based  training.  Two  kinds 
of  employment-based  training  are  au- 
thorized under  present  law:  On-the-job 
training  with  private  employers  and 
public  service  employment  in  created 
public  Jobs.  These  must  be  given  a  much 
higher  priority  if  welfare  recipients  are 
to  be  employed  rather  than  put  into 
training  programs  leading  nowhere. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  funds  used  for  the  work  incentive 
program  were  devoted  to  on-the-job 
training  and  public  service  employment. 
In  fiscal  year  1970.  that  percentage  had 
dropped  to  less  than  1  percent — $887,000 
out  of  a  total  of  $101  million.  The  1972 
President's  budget  contemplates  push- 
ing the  percentage  up  above  2  percent. 

Whether  1  percent,  2  percent,  or  3  per- 
cent, these  proportions  are  clearly  inade- 
quate, vastly  inadequate.  What  use  Is 
institutional  training  in  a  classroom 
when  no  job  results? 

Under  my  bill,  the  Labor  Department 
would  be  required  to  spend  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  expenditures  for  the  work 
incentive  program  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing and  public  service  employment.  To 
increase  the  amoimt  of  public  service 
employment,  the  amendment  would 
simplify  the  financing  smd  increase  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  public  service 
employment  by  providing  for  100  percent 


Pederal  funding  for  the  first  year,  and 
90  percent  Pederal  sharing  of  the  cost  in 
subsequent  years.  If  the  project  was  in 
eCfect  less  than  3  years.  Pederal  sharing 
for  the  first  year  would  be  cut  back  to  90 
percent. 

As  an  incentive  for  employers  in  the 
private  sector  to  hire  individuals  placed 
in  on-the-job  training  or  employment 
through  the  work  incentive  program,  my 
bill  would  provide  a  tax  credit  equal  to 
20  percent  of  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
these  Individuals.  The  credit  would  ap- 
ply to  wages  paid  to  these  employees 
during  their  first  12  months  of  employ- 
ment. The  tax  credit  would  be  recap- 
tured if  the  employer  terminated  the 
employment  of  the  Individual  during  the 
first  12  months  of  his  employment  or  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  following  12  months. 
This  recapture  provision  would  not  ap- 
ply If  the  employee  became  disabled  or 
left  work  voluntarily. 

The  tax  incentive  Is  a  key  provision  ot 
my  bin.  I  believe  that  no  work  incentive 
or  Job  training  program  can  ever  be  suc- 
cessful unless  we  have  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  private  business.  We  know  that 
many  welfare  recipients  will  be  very  poor 
emplojTnent  risks,  requiring  special  train- 
ing before  they  can  achieve  full  produc- 
tivity. It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the 
business  commimity  will  undertake  this 
kind  of  new  responsibility  without  some 
form  of  extra  financial  help  in  the  initial 
stages.  The  tax  incentive  provision  in  my 
bill  is  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  work  incentive  program  and  pro- 
ductive employment.  ^ 

In  approving  this  provision  last  yeai, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  felt  that  It  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
We  know  that  there  has  been  virtually 
no  on-the-job  training  or  placement  of 
welfare  recipients  in  private  employment 
under  the  present  program.  We  are  start- 
ing from  what  amounts  to  a  zero  base. 
Any  use  of  the  tax  credit,  therefore,  win 
amount  to  employment  that  we  may  as- 
simie  would  not  otherwise  have  taken 
place.  Let  us  assume  that  a  former  wel- 
fare recipient  is  pl£M»d  in  a  Job  paying 
$5,000  per  year.  The  tax  credit  amoimts 
to  $1,00C  if  the  former  recipient  works 
for  2  full  years.  Welfare  payments  during 
those  2  years  in  most  States  would  have 
amounted  to  more  than  five  times  that 
amoimt. 

LINKING     TRAINING     TO     ACTUAL     JOBS 

Operations  under  the  work  Incentive 
program  have  often  failed  to  meet  the  ob- 
jective of  the  program  because  too  Uttle 
attention  was  paid  to  the  actual  labor 
market  conditions  and  requirements  In 
the  geographic  area.  My  bin  would  re- 
quire Uie  establishment  of  local  labor 
market  advisory  councils  whose  function 
it  would  be  to  Identify  present  and  fu- 
ture local  labor  market  needs.  The  find- 
ings of  this  council  would  serve  as  the 
basis  for  training  under  the  work  Incen- 
tive program  at  the  local  leveL 

IMPROVLNG   ADMINISTRATION   AND  COORDINATION 

Under  present  law,  the  welfare  agezKry 
Is  supposed  to  prepare  an  employability 
plan  fo  reach  "appropriate"  case  and 
make  referrals  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, which  then  Is  required  to  prepare 
an  employability  plan  and  place  the  In- 
dividual   In    employment,    on-the-job 
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training,  institutional  training,  or  public 
service  emplojrment.  Problenu  have 
arisen  in  this  referral  and  preparation 
process. 

In  some  cases,  the  welfare  agency  has 
not  referred  sufiBcient  numbers  of  per- 
sons, while  in  other  cases  they  have  re- 
ferred too  many  persons,  without  first 
arranging  for  such  supportive  services  as 
child  care  needed  in  order  for  the  welfare 
recipient  to  participate  in  the  work  in- 
centive program.  Due  to  lack  of  coordi- 
nation between  th^  welfare  agency  and 
the  Labor  Department,  persons  have 
sometimes  been  referred  who  do  not 
match  the  training  or  employment  op- 
portimlties  available  in  the  area. 

My  bill  would  solve  this  problem  by 
requiring  the  welfare  agency  to  set  up  a 
unit  with  the  responsibility  of  arranging 
for  supportive  services  so  that  the  wel- 
fare recipients  may  participate  in  the 
Work  Incentive  Program;  Federal  match- 
ing for  these  supportive  services  would 
be  raised  from  75  percent  to  90  percent. 
My  bill  would  require  that  the  welfare 
agency  and  the  Labor  Department  at  the 
local  level  enter  into  a  joint  agreement 
on  an  operational  plan — that  is,  a  plan 
setting  forth  the  Itinds  of  training  that 
will  be  arranged  for,  the  kinds  of  job 
development  the  Labor  Department  will 
undertake,  and  the  kinds  of  job  oppor- 
tunities both  agencies  will  have  to  pre- 
pare persoi^  for  during  the  period  cov- 
ered  by   the   plan.   In    addition,    both 
agencies    will   jointly   develop    employ - 
ability  plans  for  individuals,  consistent 
with  the  overall  operational  plan,  which 
will  assure  that  individuals  will  receive 
the  necessary  supportive  services   and 
preparation  for  employment  without  un- 
necessary waiting. 

The  requirement  that  all  "appropriate" 
persons  be  referred  for  work  and  train- 
ing has  been  criticized  as  difficult  to  ad- 
minister with  consistency.  My  bill  would 
end  the  problem  by  establishing  clear 
priority  among  persons  registering  for 
employment  and  training.  The  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  accord 
priority  in  the  following  order: 
First,  unemployed  fathers; 
Second,  dependent  children  and  rela- 
tives age  16  and  over  who  are  not  in 
school,  worldng,  or  in  training; 

Third,  mothers  who  volunteer  for  par- 
ticipation: and 
Fourth,  all  other  persons. 
Other  provisions  of  my  bill  would  man- 
date coordination  between  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare:  would  specify  an  allocation 
formula  for  distribution  of  funds  under 
the  work  incentive  program  among  the 
States;  and  would  require  on  a  State-by- 
State  basis  that  at  least  15  percent  of  the 
registrants  for  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram be  enrolled  in  the  program  each 
year. 

I  am  offering  my  bill  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  I  feel  that  any  attempt  at 
thorough  welfare  reform  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  strengthening  the  work  in- 
centive features  of  the  welfare  law  and 
relating  work  training  provisions  to 
actual  jobs.  In  our  society,  the  way  to 
economic  independence  is  through  em- 
ployment, and  it  is  this  rout«  that  we 
must  follow  in  helping  those  who  are  now 
economically  dependent  on  welfare  to  be- 
come independent. 
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Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1019 
A  bill  to  improve  the  work  incentive  program 

establUhed  under  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the 

Social  Security  Act 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Work  Incentive 
Program  Amendments  of  1971". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  IMPkOVE  THE  WORK  INCEN- 
TIVE PaOGEAM  ESTABLISHED  TTNDEB  PA«T  C  0» 
TITLE  IV  or  THE  SOCIAL  SECUmiTT   ACT 

Sec.  2(a)(1)  Section  40a(a)  (15)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(16)  provide  (A)  for  the  development  of 
a  program,  for  each  appropriate  relative  and 
dependent  child  receiving  aid  under  the  plan 
and  for  each  appropriate  Individual  (living 
In  the  same  home  as  a  relative  and  child 
receiving  such  aid)  whose  needs  are  Uken 
Into  account  in  making  the  determination 
under  clause  (7),  for  preventing  or  reducing 
the  incidence  of  births  out  of  wedlock  and 
otherwise  strengthening  family  life,  and  for 
Implementing  such  program  by  assuring  that 
in  all  appropriate  cases  family  planning  serv- 
ices are  offered  to  them,  but  acceptance  of 
family  planning  services  provided  imder  the 
plan  shall  be  volunUry  on  the  part  of  such 
members  and  Individuals  and  shaU  not  be 
a  prerequisite  to  ellglbUlty  for  or  the  receipt 
of  any  other  service  under  the  plan;  and  (B) 
to  the  extent  that  services  provided  under 
this  clause  or  clause  (14)  are  furnished  by 
the  staff  of  the  State  agency  or  the  local 
agency  administering  the  State  plan  In  each 
of  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  State  for 
the  establishment  of  a  single  organizational 
unit  m  such  SUte  or  local  agency,  as  the 
case  may  be,  responsible  for  the  furnlshlnjr 
of  such  services:". 

(2)  Section  40a(a)  (19)  (A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(A)  provide  that  every  individual  as  a 
condlUon  of  ellglbUlty  for  aid  undei-  this 
part,  shall  register  for  manpower  services, 
training,  and  employment  as  provided  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  unless 
such  individual  is — 

"(1)  a  child  who  is  under  age  18  or  at- 
tending school  full  time; 

"(*l)  a  person  who  la  lU,  incapacitated 
or  of  advanced  age; 

"(111)  a  person  so  remote  from  a  work  in- 
centive project  that  his  effocOve  participa- 
tion Is  precluded; 

"(Iv)  a  person  wliose  presence  in  the  home 
Is  required  because  of  illness  or  incapacity 
of  another  member  of  the  household;  or 

"(V)  a  mother  or  other  relative  of  a  child 
under  the  age  of  six  who  is  caring  for  the 
child: 

and  that  any  Individual  referred  to  in  clause 
(V)  shall  be  advised  of  her  option  to  regis- 
ter, if  she  so  desires,  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph, and  shall  be  Informed  at  the  child 
care  services  (If  any)  which  will  be  available 
to  her  In  the  CTent  she  should  decide  so  to 
register;". 

(3)  Section  402(a)  (19)  (C)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  effective  July  1,  1971,  by  striking 
out  "20  percentum '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "10  per  centimi". 

(4)  Section  402(a)  (19)  (D)  of  such  Act 
la  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"(O)  tbat  training  Incentives  and  other 
allowanoM  authorized  under  section  434 
shall  be  disregarded  In  determining  the 
needs  of  an  Individual  under  section  402(a) 
(7);". 

(5)  Section  402(a)  (19)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
grapb  (E). 

(6)  The   parenthetical   clause   In   section 


402(a)  (19)  (F)  of  such  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
(i)  and  (U)  and  section  407(b)(2)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  sub- 
pcu-agrapb  (O) ". 

(7).  Section  402(a)  (19)  of  auch  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   sut^aragraph: 

"(G)  that  the  State  agency  will  have 
In  effect  a  special  prorgam  which  ( i )  will  be 
administered  by  a  separate  administrative 
unit  and  the  employees  of  which  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  perform  services 
only  In  connection  with  the  adjnlnlstration 
of  such  program.  (11)  will  provide  (through 
arrangemenu  with  others  or  otherwise)  for 
Individuals  who  have  been  regUtered  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A),  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  priority  listed  In  section 
433(a),  such  health,  vocational  rehablliu- 
Uon.  counseling,  child  care,  and  other  social 
and  supportive  services  as  are  necessary  to 
enable  such  Individuals  to  accept  employ- 
ment or  receive  manpower  training  pro- 
vided under  part  C,  and  wlU,  when  such 
individuals  are  prepared  to  accept  employ- 
ment or  receive  manpower  training,  refer 
stich  Individuals  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  employment  or  training  under  part  C, 
and  (Ul)  will  parUclpate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  operational  and  employabillty  plans 
under  section  433(b) :  If  more  than  one  kind 
of  child  care  is  available,  the  mother  may 
choose  the  type,  but  she  may  not  refuse  to 
accept  child  services  if  they  are  available;". 

(8)  Section  403  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  Federal  share  of  assist- 
ance payments  under  this  part  shaU  be  re- 
duced with  respect  to  any  State  for  any 
ascal  year  after  June  30,  1972  by  one  per- 
centage point  for  each  percentage  point  by 
which  the  number  of  individuals  referred, 
under  the  program  of  such  State  established  . 
pursuant  to  section  402(a)  ( 19)  (G) .  to  the 
local  employment  office  of  the  State  as  be- 
ing ready  for  employment  Is  less  than  15 
per  centum  of  the  average  number  of  Indi- 
viduals in  such  State  who.  during  such  year, 
are  required  to  be  registered  pursuant  to 
section  402(a)  (19)  (A)." 

(9)  Section  403  of  such  Act  la  amended, 
by  adding  after  subsection  (e)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  subptaragraph  (A) 
of  subsection  (a)(3)  the  rate  specified  in 
such  subparagraph  shall  be 

90  per  centum  (rathw  than  75  per  cen- 
tum) with  respect  to  social  and  supportive 
services  provided  pursuant  to  section  402(a) 
(19)  (O)." 

(b)  ( 1 )  The  first  sentence  of  section  430  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "special  work  projects"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "public  set  vice  employment". 

(2>  Section  431  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  431.",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Of  the  amounts  expended  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  lor 
any  fiscal  year  (commencing  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972) ,  not  less  than  40 
per  centimi  thereof  shall  be  expended  for 
carrying  out  the  program  of  on-the-job 
training  referred  to  in  section  432(b)(1) 
(B)  and  for  carrying  out  the  program  of 
public  service  employment  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 432(b) (3). 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  part  in  any  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  (commencing  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973),  there  shaU  be 
available  (from  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal  year) 
tor  expenditure  in  such  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aUocment  of  such  State  for 
such  year  (as  determined  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection) . 

"(3)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
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1978,  or  for  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  as  follows: 
Each  SUte  shall  be  allotted  from  such  sums 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  of  such  sums  as — 

"(A)  m  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  the  average  number  of  re- 
dplenta  of  aid  to  famlUes  with  dependent 
children  in  such  State  during  the  month  of 
January  last  preceding  the  commencement 
of  such  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  average  num- 
ber of  such  recipients  dtiring  such  month  In 
all  SUtes;  and 

"(B)  m  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30i  1974,  or  in  the  case  of  any  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  the  average  number  of  in- 
dividuals in  such  State  who,  during  the 
month  of  January  last  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  such  fiscal  year,  are  registered 
pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (19)  (A)  bears  to 
the  average  number  of  individuals  in  all 
States  who,  during  such  month,  are  so  reg- 
istered." 

(3)  (A)(1)  Clause  (1)  of  section  432(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended — 

(I)  by  inserting  "(A)"  Immediately  after 
"(1)";  and 

(H)  by  striking  out  "and  utilizing"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  (B)  a  pro- 
gram utilizing". 

(II)  Clause  (3)  of  section  432(b)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "special  work 
projects"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pub- 
lic service  employment". 

(B)  Section  432(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  In  providing  the  manpower  training 
and  employment  services  and  opportunities 
required  by  this  part,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  assure 
that  such  services  and  opportunities  are  pro- 
vided by  using  all  authority  available  to  him 
under  this  or  any  other  Act.  In  order  to 
assure  that  the  services  and  opportunities  so 
required  are  provided,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  use  the  funds  appropriated  to  him 
under  tliis  part  to  provide  programs  required 
by  this  part  through  such  other  Act,  to  the 
tame  extent  and  under  the  same  conditions 
(except  as  regards  thhe  Federal  matching 
percentage)  as  if  appropriated  under  such 
other  Act  and.  in  maldng  use  of  the  programs 
of  other  Federal,  State,  or  local  agencies 
(public  or  private),  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  reimburse  such  agencies  for  services 
rendered  to  persons  under  this  part  to  the  ex- 
tent such  services  and  opportunities  are  not 
otherwise  available  on  a  nonreimbursable 
bssls." 

(C)  Section  432  of  such  Act  is  further 
•mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection : 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  es- 
tablish In  each  State,  municipality,  or  other 
appropriate  geographic  area  with  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  persons  registered  pursuant 
to  section  402(a)  ((19)  (A)  a  Labor  Market 
Advisory  Council  the  function  of  which  will 
be  to  identify  and  advise  the  Secretary  of  the 
types  of  Jobs  available  or  likely  to  become 
available  In  the  area  served  by  the  Council; 
except  that  if  there  is  already  located  in  any 
area  an  appropriate  body  to  perform  such 
function,  the  Secretary  may  designate  such 
body  as  the  Labor  Market  Advisory  Council 
for  such  area. 

"(2)  Any  such  Council  shall  include  rep- 
resentatives of  industry,  labor,  and  public 
••rvice  employers  from  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  Council. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  not  conduct.  In 
any  area,  institutional  training  under  any 
program  established  pursiiant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  any  type  which  is  not  related  to  jobs 
of  the  type  which  are  or  are  likely  to  become 
available  In  suoh  area  as  determined  by  the 
S*''™**^  after  taking  Into  account  InfOTroa- 
non  provided  by  the  Labor  Market  Advisory 
council  for  such  area." 

(4)  (A)  SecUon  433(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
•meiKled— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  402"  and  in- 


serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  402(a)  (19) 
(O)";  and 

(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  Secretary,  In 
carrying  out  such  program  for  Individuals 
so  referred  to  him  by  a  State,  shall  accord 
priority  to  such  Individuals  in  the  foUowlng 
order,  taking  into  account  employabillty  po- 
tential: first,  unemployed  fathers;  second, 
dependent  children  and  relatives  who  have 
attained  age  16  and  who  are  not  in  school, 
or  engaged  in  work  or  manpower  training; 
third,  mothers,  whether  or  not  required  to 
register  punuant  to  section  402(a)  (19)  (A), 
who  volunteer  for  participation  under  a  work 
incentive  program;  fourth,  all  other  individ- 
uals so  referred  to  him." 

(B)  Section  433(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  For  each  State  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  Jointly  with  the  administrative  tmit 
of  such  State  administering  the  special  pro- 
gram referred  to  in  section  402(a)  (19)  (O)  a 
statewide  operational  plan. 

"(2)  "me  statewide  operational  plan  shall 
prescribe  how  the  work  Incentive  program 
established  by  this  part  will  be  operated  at 
the  local  level,  and  shall  indicate  (1)  for 
each  area  within  the  State  the  number  and 
type  of  iKJsltions  which  will  be  provided  for 
training,  for  on-the-job  training,  and  for 
public  service  employment,  (11)  the  manner 
In  which  Information  provided  by  the  Labor 
Market  Advisory  Council  (established  pursu- 
ant to  section  432(f) )  for  any  such  area  will 
be  utilized  in  the  operation  of  such  program, 
and  (111)  the  particular  State  agency  or  ad- 
ministrative unit  thereof  which  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  each  of  the  various  activities 
and  functions  to  be  performed  under  such 
program.  Any  such  operational  plan  for  any 
State  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  the 
administrative  unit  of  such  State  adminis- 
tering the  special  program  referred  to  in 
section  402(a)  (19)  (G) ,  and  the  regional  Joint 
committee  (established  pursuant  to  section 
439)  for  the  area  in  which  such  State  is 
located. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  any  such  statewide 
operational  plan  of  any  State,  there  shall  be 
developed  Jointly  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
administrative  unit  of  the  State  administer- 
ing the  special  program  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 402(a)  (19)  (O)  in  each  area  of  the  State 
an  employabillty  plan  for  each  Individual 
residing  In  such  area  who  is  participating  In 
the  work  incentive  program  established  by 
this  part.  Such  employabillty  plan  for  any 
such  individual  shaU  (i)  conform  with  the 
statewide  operational  plan  of  such  State, 
(11)  provide  that  the  separate  administrative 
unit  referred  to  in  section  402(a)  (19)  (G)  (11) 
will  provide  t^e  services  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 402(a)  (19)  (Q)  (11),  and  (ill)  provide 
that  the  Secretary  sliall  be  responsible  for 
providing  the  training,  placement,  and  re- 
lated services  authorized  under  this  part." 

(C)(i)  Section  433(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "special  work  proj- 
ects" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "public 
service  employment". 

(11)  Section  433(e)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  portion"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "100  per  centum  (in 
the  case  of  the  first  year  that  such  agree- 
ment Is  In  effect.  If  such  agreement  is  In 
effect  at  least  three  years)  and  90  p>er  centum 
(If  such  agreement  Is  in  effect  less  than  three 
years:  or.  If  such  agreement  Is  In  effect  at 
least  three  years.  In  the  case  of  any  year 
after  the  first  year  that  such  agreement  is 
In  effect)". 

(lU)  Section  433(e)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "on  special  work 
projects  or'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"in  public  service  employment  for". 

(iv)  Section  433(e)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(D)  Section  433(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "any  of  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  this  pan"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  432(b)  (3)". 

(E)  Section  433(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 


by  striking  out  "section  402(a)  (19)  (A)  (1) 
and  (U)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 402(a)  (19)  (G)". 

(F)  Section  433(h)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "special  work  projects"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "public  service  em- 
ployment". 

(0)  Section  434  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  434.";  and 

(11)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  I,abor  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  pay,  to  any  member  of  a  family 
participating  In  manpower  training  under 
this  part,  allowances  for  transportation  and 
other  costs  Incvu'red  by  such  member,  to  the 
extent  such  costs  are  necessary  to  and 
directly  relating  to  the  participation  by  such 
member  in  such  training." 

(5)  (A)  Section  435(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended,  effective  July  1,  1971,  by  striking 
out  "80  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "90  per  centum". 

(B)  Section  435(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ";  except  that  with  respect 
to  special  work  projects  under  the  program 
established  by  section  432(b)(3),  the  costs 
of  carrying  out  this  part  shaU  include  only 
the  costs  of  administration". 

(6)  Section  436(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "by  the  Secretary  after  oon- 
siUtatlon  with"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"jointly  by  him  and". 

(7)  Section  437  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  asjtellows: 

"Sec.  437.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  to  an  individual  who  Is  registered 
pursuant  to  section  402(a)  (19)  (A)  and  who 
Is  unemployed  relocation  assistance  (includ- 
ing grants,  loans,  and  the  furnishing  of  such 
services  as  wUl  aid  an  Involuntarily  unem- 
ployed Individual  who  desires  to  relocate  to 
do  so  in  an  area  where  there  is  assurance  of 
regular  suitable  employment,  offered  through 
the  public  employment  offices  of  the  State 
In  such  area,  which  will  lead  to  the  earning 
of  Income  sufficient  to  make  such  individual 
and  his  famUy  ineligible  for  benefits  under 
part  A) ." 

(8)  Section  438  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "projects  under". 

(9)  Section  439  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  439.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  Issue  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  Such  regulations  shaU 
provide  for  the  establishment.  Jointly  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  of  (1)  a  national  co- 
ordination committee  the  duty  of  which 
shall  be  to  establish  uniform  reporting  and 
similar  requirements  for  the  administration 
of  this  part,  and  (2)  a  regional  coordination 
committee  for  each  region  which  shaU  be 
responsible  for  review  and  approval  of  state- 
wide operational  plana  developed  pursuant 
to  section  433(b). " 

(10)  Section  441  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  441."; 

(B)  by  adding  Immediately  after  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  foUowlng  sentence: 
"Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  enter  into 
any  contract  with  any  organization  after 
June  1,  1970,  for  the  dissemination  by  such 
organization  of  Information  about  programs 
authorized  to  be  carried  on  imder  this  part.": 
and 

(C)  by  adding  after  and  below  such  sec- 
tion the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  and  pub- 
lish monthly,  by  State,  by  age  group,  and  by 
sex,  the  following  information  with  respect 
to  Individuals  registered  pursuant  to  section 
402(a)  (19)  (A)  — 

"(1)  the  number  of  individuals  so  regis- 
tered, the  number  of  individuals  receiving 
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each  particular  type  ol  work  training  serr- 
Ices,  and  the  nvunber  of  individuals  receiv- 
ing no  such  services; 

"(2)  the  number  of  Indlvldvials  placed  In 
jobfl  by  the  Secretary  under  section  432  (b) 
(1)  (A),  and  the  average  wages  of  the  Indi- 
viduals so  placed: 

"(3)  the  number  of  individuals  who  begin 
but  fall  to  complete  training,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  the  failure  of  such  individuals  to 
complete  training;  and  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  register  voluntarily  but  do  not 
receive  training  or  placement; 

"(4)  the  number  of  individuals  who  ob- 
tain employment  following  the  completion 
of  training,  and  the  number  of  such  Indi- 
viduals whose  employment  Is  In  fields  re- 
lated to  the  particular  type  of  training  re- 
ceived; 

"(6)  of  the  Individuals  who  obtain  em- 
ployment following  the  completion  of  train- 
ing, the  average  wages  of  such  Individuals, 
and  the  number  retaining  such  employment 
three  months,  six  months,  and  twelve 
months,  following  the  date  of  completion  of 
^uoh  training; 

"(6)  the  number  of  Individuals  In  public 
service  employment,  by  type  of  employment, 
and  the  average  wages  of  such  Individuals; 
and 

"(7)  the  amount  of  savings,  imder  Part  A 
of  this  title,  realized  by  reason  of  the  opera- 
tion of  each  of  the  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  this  part." 

(11)  Section  442  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"TBCHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  PROVroERS  OF 
EMPLOTMENT  OR  TRAINING 

"Sec.  442.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  providers  of 
employment  or  training  to  enable  tbem  to 
participate  in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  programs  authorized  to  be  established 
by  section  432(b).'" 

(12)  Section  443  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "20  per  centum"  wherever  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"10  per  centum". 

(13)  (A)  Section  444(c)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  402(a)  (16) 
and  section  402(a)  (19)  (F)"  and  InserUng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "section  402(a)  (19)  '. 

(B)  Section  444(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "a  special  work  project" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "public  service 
emplojrment";  (11)  by  striking  out  "project" 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "employment";  and  (ill)  by 
striking  out  "402(a)  (15)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "402(a)  (19)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall,  except  as  otherwise  specified  herein, 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1972. 

TAX  CREDIT  FOB  CERTAIN  EXPENSES  INCinUlED  IN 

WORK  rwcmi'ivE  frooraicb 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chajHer  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) is  amended  by  renumbering  section  40 
as  section  41,  and  by  inserting  after  section 
39  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
crams. 

"(a)  Qentral  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter,  the  amount  determined 
under  subpart  C  of  this  part. 

"(to)  Rxgttlations. — ^The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  subpart  C." 

(b)  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  I 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  credits  against  tax) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subpart: 

"SUBPART  O — R-CTLKS  FOR  COMPUTING  CREDIT  FOR 
EXPENSES    OF    WORK    INCSNTIVR    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  60.  Amount  of  credit. 

"S«c  60A.  Definitions;  special  rules. 


"See.  50.  Amount  of  Credit. 

"(a)   DcrxRMiNATiON  OF  Amount. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  work 
Incentive  program  expenses  (as  defined  in 
section  S0A( a) ). 

"(2)  Limitation  based  on  amount  of  tax. — 
Notwithstanding  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  credit 
allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  so  much  of  the  liability  for  the  tax- 
able year  as  does  not  exceed  $25,000,  plus 

"(B)  60  percent  of  so  much  of  the  liability 
for  tax  for  the  taxable  year  as  exceeds  $25,000. 

"(3)  Liabilitt  fob  tax. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2),  the  liability  for  tax  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit), 

"(B)  section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax 
exempt  Interest) , 

"(C)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
come), and 

"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  investment  in 
certain  depreciable  property). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax  im- 
posed for  the  taxable  year  by  section  531 
(relating  to  accumulated  earnings  tax),  sec- 
tion 541  (relating  to  personal  holding  com- 
pany tax) ,  or  section  1378  (relating  to  tax  on 
certain  capital  gains  of  subchapter  S  corpo- 
rations) ,  and  any  additional  tax  imposed  for 
the  taxable  year  by  section  1351(d)(1)  (re- 
lating to  recoveries  of  foreign  expropriation 
losses) ,  shall  not  be  considered  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  such  year. 

"(4)  Married  individuals. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  or  wife  who  files  a  separate  re- 
turn, the  amount  specified  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
be  (12,500  in  lieu  of  (25,000.  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  if  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer 
has  no  work  incentive  program  expenses  for. 
and  no  unused  credit  carryback  ot  carryover 
to,  the  taxable  year  of  such  spouse  which 
ends  within  or  with  the  taxpayer's  taxatile 
year. 

"(5)  Controlled  groups. — In  the  case  of  a 
controlled  group,  the  (25,000  amount  speci- 
fied under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  reduced 
for  each  component  member  of  such  group 
by  apportioning  (25,000  among  the  compo- 
nent members  of  such  group  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by  reg- 
ulations prescribe.  For  purposes  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  term  'controlled  g^up' 
has  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by 
section  1563(a). 

"(b)  Carryback  and  Carryover  of  Un- 
used CRia>rr. — 

"(1)  Allow ANCR  of  credit. — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limi- 
tation provided  by  subsection  (a)(2)  for 
such  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  unused  credit  year' ) , 
such  excess  shall  be — 

"(A)  a  work  Incentive  program  credit 
carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  pre- 
ceding the  unused  credit  year,  and 

"(B)  a  work  Incentive  program  credit 
cskrryover  to  each  of  the  7  taxable  years  fol- 
lowing the  unused  credit  year, 
and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  40  for  such  years,  ex- 
cept that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1971.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year  shall 
be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  10  taxable 
years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subparagraptis 
(A)  and  (B))  such  credit  may  be  carried, 
and  then  to  each  of  the  other  9  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
ooQkalned  in  paragraph  (2).  such  unused 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unxised  credit  may  be 
carried.. 


"(2)  Limitation. — ^The  amoimt  of  the  un- 
used  credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsectlou 
(a)  (2)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum 
of— 

"(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  attributable 
to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused  credit 
year. 

"(c)  Early  Termination  of  Employ msnt 
BY  Employer,  Etc. — 

"(1)  axifERAL  RULE. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate— 

"(A)  Work  incentive  program  expenses. — 
If  the  taxpayer  terminates  the  employment 
of  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom  work 
Incentive  program  expanses  are  taken  into 
account  under  subsection  (a)  at  any  time 
during  the  first  12  months  of  such  employ- 
ment (Whether  or  not  consecutive)  or  before 
the  close  of  the  12th  calendar  month  after 
the  calendar  month  in  which  such  employee 
completes  12  months  of  employment  with 
the  taxpayer,  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  In  which  such  employment 
Is  terminated  shall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  (determined  under  such  regula- 
tions) equal  to  the  credits  allowed  under 
section  40  for  such  taxable  year  and  all  prior 
taxable  years  attributable  to  work  incentive 
program  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  with  re- 
spect to  such  employee. 

"(B)  Carrybacks  and  cakbtovers  ad- 
justed.— In  the  case  of  any  termination  of 
employment  to  which  subparagraph  (A)  ap- 
plies, the  carrybacks  and  carryovers  under 
subsection   (b)    shall  be  properly  adjusted. 

"(2)  Subsection  not  to  apply  in  certain 
CASES. — 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to — 

"(1)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
employee  who  voluntarily  leaves  the  employ- 
ment of  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(11)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  who,  before  the  close  of  the  period 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(A),  becomes 
disabled  to  perform  the  services  of  such  em- 
ployment. utUess  such  disability  is  removed 
before  the  close  of  such  period  and  the  tax- 
payer falls  to  offer  reemployment  to  such 
individual. 

"(B)  Change  in  form  of  businxss,  and  so 
FORTH. — For  purp)oees  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
employment  relationship  between  the  tax- 
payer and  an  employee  shall  not  be  treated 
as  terminated — 

"(1)  by  a  transaction  to  which  section  381 
(a)  applies.  If  the  employee  continues  to  be 
employed  by  the  acquiring  corporation,  or 

"(U)  by  reason  of  a  mere  change  in  the 
form  of  conducting  the  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer.  If  the  employee  continues  to 
be  employed  in  such  trade  or  business  and 
the  taxpayer  retains  a  substantial  Interest 
in  such  trade  or  business. 

"(3)  Special  rule. — Any  Increase  In  tax 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  treated  as 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  credit  allow- 
able under  subpart  A. 
"Sbc.  60A.  DxranrioNs;  Special  Rules. 

"(a)  Work  Incentive  Program  Ex- 
penses.— For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the 
term  work  Incentive  program  expenses' 
means  the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees 
who  are  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
as  having  been  placed  in  employment  under 
a  work  iacentlve  program  established  under 
section  432(b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  are  p«ld  or  incurred  for  services  ren- 
dered by  such  employees  during  the  first  13 
months  of  such  employment  (whether  or  not 
consecutive) . 

"(b)  Limitations. —  

"(1)      TRADB     or     giUSINBSS     KXPENS 


—No 


Item  shall  be  taken  Into  account  under  sub- 
Mction  (a)  unless  such  item  Is  Mlowable  as 
a  deduction  under  section  162  (relating  to 
trade  or  business  expenses) . 

"(3)  RjsiMBXTRSED  EXPENSES. — No  item  Shall 
be  taken  Into  account  under  subsection  (a) 
to  the  extent  that  the  taxpayer  Is  reimbursed 
for  such  Item. 

"(3)  Geographical  limitation. — No  Item 
shall  be  taken  into  account  under  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  expense  paid  or  in- 
curred by  the  taxpayer  for  training  oon- 
dooted  outside  of  tlie  territory  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(4)  Maximum  period  of  traininq  or  in- 
struction.— No  wages  or  salary  of  an  em- 
ployee shall  be  taken  Into  account  under 
subsection  (a)  after  the  end  of  the  24-month 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  initial 
employment  of  suob  employee  by  the  tax- 
payer. 

"(5)  Ineligible  individuals. — No  Item 
gball  be  taken  Into  account  undw  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  an  individual  who — 

"(A)  bears  any  of  the  relationships  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of 
section  152(a)  to  the  taxpayer,  or.  If  the  tax- 
payer is  a  corporation,  to  an  Individual  who 
owns,  directly  or  indirectly,  more  than  60 
percent  In  value  of  the  outstanding  stock  of 
the  corporation  (determined  with  the  appli- 
cation of  section  267(c) ) ,  or 

"(B)  If  the  taxpayer  Is  an  estate  or  trust, 
Is  a  grantor,  beneficiary,  or  a  fiduciary  of  the 
estate  or  trust,  or  Is  an  individual  who  bears 
any  of  the  relationships  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (8)  of  section  152(a)  to 
a  grantor,  beneficiary,  or  fiduciary  of  the 
estate  or  trust. 

"(c)  Subchapter  S  Corporations. — In  case 
of  an  electing  small  business  corporation  (as 
defined  In  section  1371)  — 

"(1)  the  work  Incentive  program  expenses 
tor  each  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned 
pro  rata  among  the  persons  who  are  share- 
holders of  such  corporation  on  the  last  day 
of  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  excess  ex- 
penses have  been  apportioned  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of 
this  subpart)  as  the  taxpayer  with  respect 
to  such  expenses. 

"(d)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"(1)  the  work  incentive  program  expenses 
for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  be- 
tween the  estate  or  trust  and  the  beneficiaries 
on  the  basis  of  the  Income  of  the  estate  or 
trust  allocable  to  each, 

"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  expenses 
have  been  apportioned  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
part) as  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  such 
expenses,  and 

"(8)  the  $25,000  amount  specified  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  section  60(a) 
(2)  applicable  to  such  estate  or  trust  shall 
be  reduced  to  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  (25,000  as  the  amount  of  the 
expenses  allocated  to  the  trust  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  bears  to  the  entire  amount  of  such 
expenses. 

"(e)  LmrrATiONS  Wrrn  Respect  to  Cer- 
tain Persons — In  the  case  of — 

"(1)  an  organization  to  which  section  693 
applies, 

"(2)  a  regulated  investment  company  or  a 
real  estate  investment  trust  subject  to  taxa- 
tion under  subchapter  M  (section  861  and 
foUowlng) ,  and 

"(3)  a  cooperative  organization  described 
in  section  1381(a), 

niles  similar  to  the  rules  provided  In  section 
<*(d)  shall  apply  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"(f)  Cross  Rxferxncx. — 

"For  application  of  this  subpart  to  cer- 
Um  acquiring  corporations,  see  section  381 
(c)(a4)," 

(c)(1)  The  table  of  subparts  for  part  IV 
«  rebchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code 


is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Subpart  C.  Rules  for  computing  credit 
for  expenses  of  work  Incentive  programs.*' 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  item  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  40.  Expenses  of  work  Incentive  pro- 
granu. 

"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(8)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  ttems  taken  Into  account  in  certain  cor- 
fvorarted  acquisitions)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(24)  Credit  under  section  40  for  work 

INCENTIVE  PROGRAM  EXPENSES. — ^TbC  RCqUlTlng 

corporation  shall  take  Into  account  (to  the 
extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  section  40,  and  xmder  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate)  the  items  re- 
quired to  be  taken  Into  account  for  pur- 
poses of  section  40  In  respect  of  the  distri- 
butor  or   transferor  corporation.'* 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1971. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Case)  : 

8.  1020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  require  a  com- 
prehensive annual  report  to  the  Congress 
regarding  foreign  assistance  provided  by 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  who  is  delayed  on 
business  today  in  New  Jersey,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  calls  upon 
the  President  to  submit  annually  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  all  aspects  of 
American  foreign  military  and  economic 
assistance  programs.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  The 
American  taxpasrer  who  is  footing  the  bill 
for  foreign  aid  should  at  least  know  what 
he  is  paying  for. 

Recent  hearings  held  by  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  in  (jovemment  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  revealed  that 
somewhere  between  $4.8  billion — the 
Pentagon's  estimate — and  $7  billion — 
Senator  Pdlbright's — is  being  spent  etwh 
year  by  the  United  States  to  arm  foreign 
nations.  In  addition,  there  are  large  out- 
lays for  economic  assistance  and  con- 
tributions to  International  organizations. 

The  most  alarming  fact  is  that  nobody 
seems  to  know  for  sure  exactly  how  much 
is  being  spent. 

Many  people  have  wrongly  assumed 
that  the  amount  of  money  voted  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  economic 
and  military  aid — $2.4  billion  in  fiscal 
1971 — was  the  totality  of  the  American 
programs.  But  this  does  not  include  cash 
and  credit  military  sales,  military  advi- 
sory missions,  outright  gifts  of  military 
equipment.  Defense  Department  fimded 
aid  for  Southeast  Asia,  and  even  the  use 
for  military  purposes  of  foreign  curren- 
cies generated  by  the  food-for-peace 
program.  Moreover,  it  does  not  include 
private  arms  sales  to  foreign  naticms 
which  amounted  to  $52,387,000  in  1969. 

Information  on  some  of  these  pro- 
grams Is  reported  regularly  to  Congress 
and  the  public.  In  the  case  of  others,  the 
Information  is  either  classified  or  buried 


deep  within  departmental  budgets.  And 
wltii  at  least  one  program — excess  prop- 
erty given  to  the  South  Vietnamese — 
apparently  no  records  at  all  have  been 
kept. 

Senator  Case  and  I  have  a  continuing 
interest  in  this  subject  because  of  our 
service  on  key  Senate  committees  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  Senator 
Case  Is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, and  I  am  now  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  which 
handles  foreign  aid. 

Congressional  concern  about  military 
assistance  and  sales  was  shown  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session  when,  in  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act.  Congress  called 
OTi  the  President  to  make  a  full  review 
of  military  aid  programs.  This  same  act 
urged  the  President  "to  use  the  power 
and  prestige  of  his  office — to  check  and 
control  the  international  sales  and  dis- 
tribution of  conventional  weapons  of 
death  and  destruction"  and  also  "to  com- 
mence a  general  debate  in  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  the  control  of 
the  conventional  arms  trade." 

The  object  of  the  Case-Proxmire  bill 
as  written  is  "that  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  may  be  better  and  more 
currently  informed  regarding  the  volume 
and  cost  of  assistance  extended  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  foreign  countries 
and  international  organizations,  and 
better  informed  regarding  the  sale  of 
arms  to  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations  by  private  Industry 
of  the  United  States." 

We  think  it  is  vital  that  there  be 
compiled  in  one  place,  for  all  to  see,  a 
list  of  what  military  aid  the  United 
States  is  giving  away,  lending,  selling, 
leasing,  or  otherwise  providing  countries. 

In  the  case  of  any  item  of  infonnation 
to  be  included  in  the  report  that  the 
President,  on  an  extraordinary  basis, 
determines  is  clearly  detrimental  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  the  Case- 
Proxmlre  bill  provides  that  he  shall  ex- 
plain in  a  supplemental  report  to  the 
Congress  why  publication  of  each  spe- 
cific item  would  be  clearly  detrimental  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

We  see  no  justification  for  the  present 
classification  of  country-by-country  in- 
formation and  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  be  embarrassing  to  the  countries 
Involved,  This  is  no  more  true  than  the 
publication  of  the  U.S.  military  budget 
would  be  embarrassing  to  the  President 
or  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  addition,  in 
a  few  days  I  intend  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion denying  to  the  President  the  right 
to  classify  the  country-by-country 
amounts  of  military  aid  which  we  give. 

The  list  would  be  broken  down  in 
terms  of  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of: 
First,  all  foreign  assistance  provided  to 
all  countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions and  to  each  individual  coimtry  and 
orgaoiization;  second,  each  category  of 
foreign  assistance  provided  to  all  coim- 
tries  and  organizaticms  and  each  in^ 
dividual  one;  third,  each  metuis — grant, 
loan,  and  so  forth — of  foreign  assistance 
provided  to  all  countries  and  organiza- 
tions and  each  Individual  one:  and 
fourth,  all  war  material  exported  under 
any  export  license  to  all  countries  and 
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organizations  and  to  each  Individual  one. 
The  President  would  also  report  on  the 
total  amounts  of  foreign  currency  paid 
to  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  uses 
made  of  that  foreign  currency.  Finally, 
the  President  would  report  on  all  other 
matters  concerning  foreign  assistance 
which  he  considered  appropriate,  includ- 
ing explanations  of  the  information  pro- 
vided above. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
liscGRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  as 
follows : 

S.  1020 

A  bill  to  aoiend  the  Foreign  As8totanc«  Act 

of  1961  to  require  a  comprehensive  annual 

report  to  the  Congress  regarding  foreign 

assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961   Is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  section : 

"Sbc.  6fi3.  Amnuai.  FoauoN  Assibtanck  Rb- 
PO«T. —  (a)  In  order  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  may  be  better  and  more 
currently  Informed  regarding  the  volume 
and  cost  of  assistance  extended  by  the  tJnlted 
States  Oovemment  to  foreign  countries  and 
International  organizations,  and  In  order 
that  the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
may  be  better  informed  regarding  the  sale  of 
arnis  to  foreign  countries  and  international 
organizations  by  private  Industry  of  the 
United  States,  not  later  than  December  31 
of  each  year  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  report  Is  transmitted,  showing — 

■•(1)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  by  any  means  to  all  foreign 
countries  and  International  organizations, 
and  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  such  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment to  each  such  country  and  organiza- 
tion, during  that  fiscal  year; 

"(2)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  each 
category  of  foreign  assistance  provided  by 
the  United  States  Government  by  any  means 
to  all  foreign  oountrles  and  International 
organizations,  and  to  each  such  country  and 
organization  during  that  fiscal  year; 

"(3)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  for- 
eign assistance  provided  by  the  United  States 
Oovemment,  under  each  of  the  different 
means  used  by  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment 
in  providing  such  assistance  to  all  foreign 
countries  and  International  organizations, 
and  to  each  such  country  and  organization, 
during  that  fiscal  year; 

"(4)  the  total  amounts  of  foreign  cur- 
rency paid  by  each  foreign  country  or  Inter- 
national organization  to  the  United  States 
Oovemment  In  such  fiscal  year,  what  each 
payment  was  made  for,  whether  any  portion 
of  such  payment  was  returned  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  country  or  orga- 
nization from  which  the  payment  was  ob- 
tained or  whether  any  such  portion  was 
transferred  by  the  United  States  Oovemment 
to  another  foreign  country  or  international 
organization,  and,  If  so  returned  or  trans- 
ferred, the  kind  of  assistance  obtained  by 
that  country  or  organisation  with  these  for- 
eign currencies  and  the  dollar  value  of  such 
kind  of  assistance; 

"(8)  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  all  arms, 
ammuoltlons,  and  other  Implements  of  war, 
and  the  aggregate  dollar  value  of  each  cate- 
gory of  such  arms,  ammunitions,  and  ln4>le- 
ments  of  war,  exported  under  any  export  li- 
cense, to  all  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  to  each  such  coun- 
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try  and  organization,  dtirlng  that  fiscal  year; 
and 

"  (6)  such  other  matters  relating  to  foreign 
assisUnoe  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government  as  the  President  considers  ttp- 
proprlate.  Including  explanations  of  the  in- 
formation required  under  clauses  (l)-(6)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(b)  All  information  contained  in  any  re- 
port transmitted  under  this  section  shall  be 
public  Information.  However,  in  the  case  of 
any  item  of  information  to  be  Included  in 
any  such  report  that  the  President,  on  an 
extraordinary  basis,  determines  Is  clearly 
detrimental  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  explain  in  a  supplemental 
report  why  publication  of  each  specific  Item 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  A  supplement  to  any  report 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  the 
same  time  that  the  report  Is  transmitted. 

"(c)  If  the  Congress  Is  not  In  session  at 
the  time  a  report  or  supplement  Is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlves  shall  accept  the  report  or  sup- 
plement on  behalf  of  their  respective  Houses 
of  the  Congress  and  present  the  report  or 
supplement  to  the  two  Houses  louuedlately 
upon  their  convening. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)  'foreign  assistance'  means  any  tangi- 
ble or  Intangible  Item  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  under  this  or  any  other 
law  to  a  foreign  country  or  International  or- 
ganization. Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
any  training,  service,  or  technical  advice,  any 
Item  of  real,  personal,  or  mixed  property, 
any  agricultural  commodity,  United  States 
dollars,  and  any  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  of  any  foreign 
cotmtry; 

"(2)  'provided  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment" Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to, 
foreign  assistance  provided  by  means  of  gift, 
loan,  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty;  and 

"(3)  'value'  means  value  at  the  time  of 
transfer  except  that  In  no  case  shall  any 
commodity  or  article  of  equipment  or  ma- 
terial be  considered  to  have  a  value  less  than 
Vi  of  the  amount  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment paid  at  the  time  the  commodity 
or  article  was  acquired  by  the  United  States 
Government." 

(b)  Section  644  (m)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"(m)  'Value' means— " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"(m)  'Value'  means,  other  than  In  section 
653  of  this  Act—". 

Sbc.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  on  July  l,  1971. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER : 

S.  1021.  A  bill  to  further  improve  the 
voting  opportunities  of  U.S.  citizens  by 
expanding  the  time  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections  to  a  uniform  24-hour 
period.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  purpose  today  to  introduce  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  broaden  the  effective 
voice  of  our  citizens  in  the  selection  of 
the  two  highest  offtces  in  the  Nation.  My 
bill  will  make  it  easier  and  more  possible 
for  millions  of  Americans  to  vote  in  pres- 
idential elections  by  stretching  the  time 
for  voting  to  a  full  24-hour  period  set 
over  parts  of  two  calendar  days. 

The  legislation  marks  the  continuation 
of  my  effort  to  eliminate  the  barrier  of 
outmoded  legal  technicalities  that  de- 
prive citizens  of  their  right  to  vote.  One 
of  the  deepest  impressions  which  I  hold 
from  my  experience  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  the  President  is  of  the  ter- 
rible loss  suffered  by  tens  of  millions  of 


Americans  who  have  been  denied  partici- 
pation in  our  political  ssrstem  solely  be- 
cause of  archaic  and  unneeded  technical 
hinderances. 

Over  5  million  citizens  were  deprived 
of  their  franchise  by  outmoded  residence 
requirements.  Another  5  million  indi- 
viduals were  eligible  to  vote,  but  could 
not  by  reason  of  the  widespread  lack  of 
absentee  registration  and  balloting  op- 
portimlties.  Eleven  million  other  Ameri- 
cans were  disqualified  because  they  were 
not  considered  old  enough  to  vote,  even 
though  the  same  individuals  were  al- 
lowed to  marry,  operate  cars,  obtain  in- 
surance, enter  the  civil  service,  and  en- 
joy other  rights  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  these  restrictions  alone 
deprived  approximately  21  million  citi- 
zens of  their  right  to  cast  ballots  for  their 
Chief  Executive.  Fortunately,  by  reason 
of  a  united  campaign  by  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch,  and  among  Repub- 
Ucans  and  Democrats,  we  were  able  to 
enact  laws  during  the  91st  Congress 
which  remove  the  disabUng  effect  of 
these  limitations  so  far  as  presidential 
elections  are  concerned.  I  might  add  it 
was  my  privilege  to  join  in  this  move- 
ment by  sponsoring  and  advocating  re- 
forms in  each  of  these  areas. 

But  we  must  not  sit  on  our  laurels. 
The  progress  made  is  extensive,  but  it  is 
not  complete.  For  as  strange  as  it  seems, 
there  may  be  up  to  10  million  additional 
citizens  who  cannot  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  due  to  the  abbrevi- 
ated and  inconvenient  times  when  the 
polls  are  open.  For  instance,  the  1968 
postelection  survey  by  George  Gallup 
discovered  that  3  million  citizens  were 
barred  from  casting  ballots  because  they 
were  imable  to  leave  their  work.  Seven 
million  more  citizens  were  sick  or  dis- 
abled on  the  day  of  the  election.  In 
both  cases,  it  is  my  belief  that  several  ' 
milUons  of  these  persons  and  others  who 
stayed  home  for  different  reasons  would 
find  it  possible  to  vote  if  the  polls  were 
open  24  hours  and  if  people  were  given  a 
choice  of  convenient  times  for  ballot- 
ing on  portions  of  2  calendar  days  rather 
than  on  only  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing would  seek  to  increase  the  vot- 
ing opportunities  of  our  citizens  by 
establishing  a  24-hour  period  beginning 
at  6  pjn.,  central  standard  time  on  the 
first  Monday  in  November  in  each  presi- 
dential election  year  and  running 
through  to  6  pjn.  on  Tuesday,  the  next 
calendar  day.  This  lengthened  period, 
overlapping  as  it  does  2  different  cal- 
endar days,  would  offer  a  substantially 
broader  range  of  hours  cunong  which  a 
citizen  may  choose  to  go  to  the  polls. 

No  State  now  holds  their  polls  open 
in  a  presidential  election  longer  than  14 
hours.  In  fact,  only  two  States  offer  this 
generous  a  voting  period.  Twenty-two 
States  keep  their  polls  open  for  a  period 
of  13  hours  and  17  others  grant  their 
voters  a  12-hour  election  period.  All  other 
States  provide  for  voting  periods  ranging 
from  5  to  11  hours'  duration.  Therefore, 
my  proposal  will  double  the  length  of 
time  during  which  citizens  can  go  to  the 
polls  In  over  half  of  our  States  and  pro- 
vide at  least  10  extra  voting  hours  in  all 
others. 
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The  specific  period  I  have  selected  is 
designed  to  permit  voters  to  use  the  polls 
near  the  end  of  normal  working  hours 
on  Monday,  the  first  date  of  voting, 
through  the  evening  and  night  of  that 
day,  then  prior  to  starting  work  on  Tues- 
day, the  second  day,  and  even  up  to  the 
mid-aftemoon  of  Tuesday.  While  I  am 
openminded  on  any  suggestions  for  a  dif- 
ferent starting  and  closing  hour,  I  do 
believe  that  keeping  the  principle  of  a 
24-hour  voting  period  extended  over  con- 
venient segments  of  two  calendar  dates 
would  provide  the  optimum  flexibility 
and  assistance  to  the  American  voters. 
In  fact,  I  am  convinced  such  a  break 
with  tradition  would  enable  several  mil- 
lions of  citizens  to  select  a  time  when  it  is 
easy  for  them  to  vote,  but  who  now  find 
themselves  blocked  by  strict  working 
hours,  their  temporary  illness,  or  other 
unavoidable  and  unexpected  demands  on 
their  time. 

As  an  intended  bonus,  my  bill  could 
eliminate  much  of  the  criticism  arising 
because  of  the  reporting  of  election  re- 
turns from  some  States  before  the  polls 
close  in  all  other  SUtes.  With  voting  ex- 
panded to  a  uniform  24-hour  period 
which  offers  favorable  balloting  hours  in 
all  parts  of  the  Nation  right  up  to  the 
close  of  the  polls,  the  possible  influence 
of  vote  projections  should  be  consider- 
ably reduced. 

When  the  polls  close,  they  will  close 
simultaneously  all  across  the  cotmtry 
and  the  hour  when  voting  ends  will  be  set 
at  a  time  when  people  are  Just  as  likely 
to  be  voting  in  one  State  a::  in  another. 
At  6  pjn.  central  standard  time,  it  will 
be  7  p.m.  on  the  east  coast,  5  p.m.  in  the 
mountain  standard  states,  4  p.m.  in  the 
Pacific  States,  3  pjn.  Yukon  standard 


time    2    p.m.    Alaska-Hawaii    standard 
time,  and  1  pjn.  Bering  standard  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  need  to  in- 
vestigate the  practical  benefits  such  a 
change  would  bring.  We  should  re- 
examine the  traditional  election  system 
and  inquire  whether  the  old  reasons  for 
scheduling  elections  a  certain  way  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  same  meaning  and 
importance  today.  We  should  learn  from 
the  past  and  reject  change  for  the  sake 
of  change,  but  where  a  significant  prob- 
lem develops  which  is  not  capable  of 
solution  under  the  usual  and  present 
methods  we  must  seek  a  practical,  dif- 
ferent way  of  meeting  it. 

Spealcing  as  one  who  has  had  a  unique 
opportunity  to  explore  the  inner 
mechanism  of  our  election  machinery, 
I  know  a  serious  problem  truly  exists. 
The  present  election  hours  are  too  limited 
and  too  inconvenient.  Anytime  as  many 
as  10  million  citizens  may  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  current  voting  procedure, 
then  you  know  it  is  time  to  be  making 
a  change. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  our  political 
system  to  work  on  behalf  of  our  citizens, 
not  against  them;  and  with  that  in  mind, 
I  believe  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  elected  rep- 
resentatives to  study  and  seek  to  develop 
a  revised  election  timetable  which  will 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  maximum 
participation  by  our  citizens  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  President. 

Though  I  realize  it  is  novel  to  think 
about  offering  a  voting  session  of  24 
hours'  duration,  and  even  more  novel  to 
consider  setting  this  period  over  two  sep- 
arate calendar  days,  I  believe  these  are 
the  kind  of  fresh  ideas  which  must  be  ex- 
plored. The  important  thing  is  to  aim 
ooir  sights  on  the  purpose  of  altering  and 


improving  the  Nation's  election  proc- 
esses so  that  the  greatest  numbers  of 
citizens  shall  be  able  to  vote. 

If  the  op«^ti(Hi  of  a  24-hour  period  is 
impractical  or  too  costly,  then  let  the 
State  officials  demonstrate  this  and  pre- 
sent their  own  alternatives.  If  it  is  Im- 
possible to  conduct  two  sets  of  elections, 
one  t^e  regular  general  election  and  the 
other  the  presidential  balloting,  at  differ- 
ent times,  then  let  the  election  officials 
tell  us  why  tliey  could  not  hold  the  two 
elections  over  parts  of  the  same  period. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  a  sUght  adjust- 
ment in  traditional  methods,  if  this  will 
substantially  expand  the  voting  rights  of 
millions  of  American  citizens? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  welcome  the  re- 
sponses and  opinions  of  State  adminis- 
trators and  officials.  But  it  is  important 
that  we  should  begin  thinking  about  this 
problem.  Let  us  begin  with  prompt  hear- 
ings on  proposals  of  this  kind  and  devote 
our  strongest  efforte  to  choosing  the  most 
practical  revision  suggested  which  will 
provide  for  the  widest  possible  participa- 
tion by  our  people,  in  the  election  of  their 
President.  In  this  way,  we  can  retain 
and  build  upon  the  excellent  momentum 
which  was  made  in  the  previous  Congress 
along  the  road  toward  sensible  election 
reform. 

Mr.  President,  It  may  be  helpful  for 
Members  to  have  before  them  a  sum- 
mary of  present  State  laws  governing  the 
times  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  their 
polls  in  presidential  elections;  and  for 
this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  list  of  these  States'  practices  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


TIMES  FOR  OPENING  AND  CLOSING  POLLS  IN  PRESIDENTIAL  aECTIONS 


Stite 


Conditions 


Op«n 


ClOM 


AlabaiM Countiwover  8  a.m.. 

400,000  population 

usini  voting 

machine}. 

Elsewhere do. 

AUtka do. 

ArizoM 6a.n.., 

AfkaRsas -  Ss.m... 

California 7a,in... 

CoJorado do. 

ConMcticut 6  8.in.. 

Delaware 7a.ni.. 

District  ol  Columbia la.!*.. 

Florida 7a.ni.. 

Geortia .do. 


7  p.ffl. 


6  p.m. 

8  p.m. 

7  p.m. 

7:30  p.m. 

8  p.m. 

7p.i«. 

8  p.m. 

Do. 

Oo. 

7  p.m. 

Do. 

Hawaii do 5:30  p.m. 

Idaho ta.m 8  p.m. 

Illinois 6a.m 6  p.m. 

Indiana do Do. 

Iowa In  cities  where  regis-      7a.m 8  p.m. 

tration  is  required. 

Elsewhere 8a.m Do. 

lUnsas 7a.m 7  p.m. 

Kantacky 6a.m 6  p.m. 

Louiatau do 7  p.m. 

Maine Not  earlier  than  6  ajn.,  8  or  9  p.m.  if  voting 

nor  later  than  10  macRines  afe  used 

a.m.  exclusivel)r. 

Maryland .    7  a.m  8  p.m. 

MasaacfcBsettj Most  ba  open  at  least     .-. Not  later  than  8  p.m. 

10  hours. 

I!*nipn 7  ajn 8  p.m. 

Miaaatota do Do. 

Missitsippi do 6  p.m. 


State 


Conditions 


Open 


Close 


New  Hampshire. 


Polls  shall  be  open 
not  less  than  5 
hours  in  towns  ol 
population  of  less 
than  700. 

All  other  towns 


New  Jersey 

M'H  Mexico... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 


North  Dakota. 


Where  voting  machines 
are  used. 


Not  later  than 
10  ajn. 

7ajn- 

Sajn 

6ajn 

6:30  ajn 


Ohio 

Oklahoma. 


•JoMuri ".""I.""'"'6VJn. 

Montana Saji 

Netwaika V..  """."""""" '.^: 


Navada In  counties  of  less         do. 

than  25,000  popu- 

latiofl. 
In  counties  of  more        7  a.m. 

than  25,000  popu- 
lation. 


7  p.m. 

8  pjn. 

Do. 
6  pjn. 


7  pjn. 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 


If  a  petition  is  Med. 


South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tannesse* In  no  event  lass  than 

7  hours  between  8 
ajn.  and  9  pjn. 

Texas 

Utah. 


Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 1st-,  2d-,  and  3c- 

dass  cities. 
4th-cia$s  cities,  vil- 
lages, and  towns. 
Except  at  option  ol  the 
municipality. 
Wyoming 


9  a.m.  b«t  not  earlier 

than  7  a.m. 

S:30ajn.. 

7  a.m 

6ajn 

8ajn 

7ajn 

Varies  from  town  to 

town  from  7  ajn. 

to  12  noon. 

8ajn 

do 

9  ajn.  (in  cities  over 

15,000). 


7  ajn 

do ---. 

Not  earlier  than  6  ajn. 

•  ajn 

7»j« 

6:30  ajn 

7aji» 


Not  aarlior  than 
6  p.m. 

8  pjn. 
7  pjn. 

9  pjn. 
6:30  p.m. 
7:30  pjn. 

7  p.m.  but  not  latw 
than  8  pjn. 

6  JO  pjn. 

7  pjn. 

Spj«. 

Do. 
Everywhere  9  p.m. 


7  pjn. 

Do. 
4  p.m. 


9  a.m.. 
7  ajn. 
•  aj«. 


7  pjn. 

8  p.m. 

Not  later  than  7  pjn. 

7  pjn. 
Sojn. 
7:30  pjn. 

8  pjn. 

Do. 
00. 
7  pjn. 
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By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Schweikkr)  : 

S.  1022.  A  bill  to  revise  and  restate 
certain  functions  and  duties  of  the 
Comptroller  Genersd  of  the  United 
States;  to  change  the  name  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  "Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States",  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce the  Budget  and  Accounting  Im- 
provement Act  of  1971  for  appropriate 
Fcfcrcncc 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  4432,  which 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on  Octo- 
ber 9, 1970. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  the  role  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  assisting  the  Con- 
gress to  legislate  more  effectively.  It  is  an 
outgrowth  of  hearings  held  in  1969  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization on  the  capability  of  GAO  to 
analyze  and  audit  Federal  programs. 

The  bill  amends  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921  by  assigning  sig- 
nificant new  responsibilities  to  GAO, 
which  is  renamed  the  Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

First,  the  Comptroller  General  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  studies  of  pending 
legislation  and  alternative  proposals  at 
the  request  of  either  House  of  Congress, 
a  committee,  or  an  individual  Member  of 
Congress.  These  studies  will  evaluate  the 
long-term  costs  and  benefits  of  each  pro- 
posal, the  analysis  used  In  Justifying 
them,  and  the  validity  of  the  supporting 
data. 

Second,  the  Comptroller  General  is  re- 
quired to  report  annually,  and  at  other 
appropriate  times,  on  the  status  of  ma- 
jor Federal  research,  development  and 
procurement  programs  In  both  the  de- 
fense and  civilian  sectors.  These  reports 
will  keep  the  Congress  informed  of  the 
current  cost  estimates,  changes  in  costs 
or  specifications,  and  time  schedules  of 
multimillion  dollar  weapons  systems, 
construction  projects,  and  other  govern- 
ment contracts. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  several  new 
tools  for  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
General  to  carry  out  its  upgraded  func- 
tions. These  include- -augmented  staff, 
elimination  of  outmoded  statutory  au- 
diting procedures,  access  to  department 
and  agency  records,  subpoena  power  over 
the  records  of  government  contractors, 
and  the  right  to  bring  suit  in  cases  where 
the  Comptroller  General  differs  with  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  legality  of  a 
Federal  action. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

Title  1.  Grants  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral authority  to — 

First,  analyze  legislation  before  Con- 
gress at  the  request  of  Members : 

Second,  audit  periodically  Federal  re- 
search, development,  construction,  and 
procurement  programs;  and 

Third,  employ  additional  personnel  to 
carry  out  his  new  responsibilities. 

Title  2.  Redesignates  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  the  "Office  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States," 
renames  the  Assistant  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral the  "Deputy  Comptroller  General" 


and  establishes  two  new  positions  of  As- 
sistant Comptroller  General. 

Titles  3  and  4.  Amend  the  audit  re- 
quirements for  Government  corporations 
and  revolving  funds  to  specify  that  they 
be  audited  only  once  every  3  years,  rather 
than  every  year. 

Title  5.  Authorizes  the  Comptroller 
General  to  pay  experts  and  consultants 
at  the  rate  of  level  11  on  the  executive 
pay  scale.  The  highest  rate  GAO  can 
now  pay  Is  GS-18. 

Title  6.  Grants  GAO  subpoena  power 
over  the  records  of  contractors  it  Is 
otherwise  entitled  to  review  and  provides 
for  the  enforcement  of  subpoenas. 

Title  7.  Provides  that  where  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral differ  as  to  the  legality  of  a  certain 
Federal  expenditure,  the  Comptroller 
General  may  bring  suit  In  court,  unless 
Congress  disapproves  such  action,  to  rep- 
resent his  own  position  and  seek  a  reso- 
lution of  the  dispute. 

The  total  cost  of  the  bill  is  estimated 
at  about  $9  million  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years.  This  sum  will  be  used  to  re- 
cruit and  train  400  to  500  new  profes- 
sionals. In  the  first  year  50  to  75  pro- 
fessionals will  be  hired  at  a  cost  of  $1 
million. 

Mr.  President,  GAO's  reports  have  re- 
sulted in  the  saving  of  millions  of  dollars 
and  in  the  reform  of  many  Federal  pro- 
grams. However,  these  reports  frequently 
are  issued  long  after  the  event  in  ques- 
tion has  occurred.  I  believe  that  the  GAO 
can  be  more  useful  by  focusing  on  cur- 
rent legislative  proposals  as  well,  so 
that  Congress  can  select  the  most  ef- 
fective program  alternatives. 

Congress  should  be  an  equal  partner 
with  the  executive  In  the  legislative 
process.  However,  too  often  it  lacks  the 
necessary  information  on  which  to  make 
sound  judgments.  Too  often  it  is  forced 
to  accept  or  reject  a  proposal  without 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  facts  about 
the  proposal  or  available  alternative. 

The  dilemma  of  most  Members  was 
aptly  described  by  Senator  Schweiker 
2  years  aigo.  He  told  the  subcommittee: 

The  pressures  of  time  are  so  great  for 
Senates  and  Oongressmen  that  It  1b  often 
Impoeslble  for  us  to  go  Into  much  detail. 
How  can  a  legislator  meet  his  responslWlltlea 
to  his  constituents  when  It  comes  to  voting 
on  a  $20  billion  bUl,  if  he  does  not  know 
what  Is  m  It? 

The  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senator  Mansfield,  not  long  ago  ob- 
served the  following: 

Congress  M  a  coequal  branch  of  Oovem- 
ment  will  exercise  Its  equality  as  a  branch 
only  If  It  Is  willing  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  hard  decisions  on  questions  of  pol- 
icy. For  Congreas  to  make  the  type  of  con- 
tribution the  ConstltutlMi  envldoned,  the 
burden  of  Independent  factfinding  and 
judgment  making  must  be  assumed. 

In  recent  years  a  dangerous  trend  has 
developed  In  our  Government.  Congress 
has  been  losing  Its  authority  to  legislate 
to  the  executive  branch.  This  threatens 
to  destroy  the  checks  and  balances  which 
the  Constitution  built  into  our  system 
of  government. 

With  a  Federal  budget  of  more  than 
$225  billion  and  thousands  of  programs 
in    more    than    150    departments    and 


agencies,  it  is  obvious  that  the  535  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  cannot  personally  re- 
view every  program  or  analyze  in  dettdl 
every  legislative  proposal.  We  need  help 
to  carry  out  these  responsibilities. 

The  GAO  can  be  a  significant  new 
source  of  assistance  to  Congress.  For 
years  GAO  has  assured  the  honesty  of 
the  Federal  Government's  financial  deal- 
ings. Now  it  is  time  to  expand  its  mls- 
si(xi — to  bring  its  resources  and  unques- 
tioned competence  to  bear  on  the  legis- 
lative problems  of  the  seventies. 

This  bill  will  put  GAO  at  the  service 
of  Congress  in  the  legislative  process.  Its 
reviews  and  reports  will  raise  the  level 
of  debate  on  important  issues.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  quality  of  the  work  of  Congress 
will  be  improved  and  vital  public  confi- 
dence in  Congress  will  be  enhanced. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Case)  : 

S.  1025.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing,  once  again,  for  myself.  Sen- 
ator Metcalf,  and  Senator  Case,  a  bill  to 
estabhsh  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Elnvironment,  and  to  trans- 
fer to  it  certain  agencies  and  fimctions. 

Since  I  first  introduced  a  similar  bill 
in  the  89th  Congress,  events  have 
marched  toward  the  establishment  of 
such  a  department.  And  this  year,  as  ex- 
plained in  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress, President  Nixon  Is  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  create  a  Natural  Resources 
Department. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this  re- 
organization proposal.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
again  introducing  my  bill.  I  do  this  be- 
cause It  differs  In  a  major  particular  from 
the  Nixon  proposal  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  before  the  Congress  for  consideration 
at  the  same  time. 

First,  let  me  explain  this  difference  be- 
tween the  content  of  this  bill  and  the 
President's  proposal,  at  least  as  I  now 
understand  that  proposal.  Then  I  will 
discuss  the  provisions  of  my  bill  which  Is 
very  similar  in  content  to  those  I  have 
introduced  in  prior  years. 

A  basic  thrust  of  the  Moss  proposal  Is 
the  establishment,  within  the  same  de- 
partment, of  fimctions  having  to  do  with 
protection  of  natural  resources  as  well  as 
those  having  to  do  with  development. 
President  Nixon,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  retain  a  separate  agency  charged 
with  responsibility  for  environmental 
protection — such  matters  as  clear  air, 
clean  water,  solid  waste  disposal,  preven- 
tion of  pesticide  damage,  and  limitation 
of  radiation  hazards. 

Last  July.  I  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations on  Mr.  Nixon's  Reorganization 
Plans  Nos.  3  and  4  which  established  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  said  at  that  time  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  in  one  new  agency  all  of  the  pro- 
grams which  deal  with  air  and  water  pol- 
lution, solid  waste  disposal,  radiation, 
and  pesticides,  just  as  It  would  be  helpful 
to  place  all  of  the  programs  dealing  with 


oceanography  under  one  administrator. 
However,  I  also  said: 

But  how  much  more  sensible  It  would  be 
If  all  our  resources  development  programs  be 
coordinated  with  our  resource  regulation 
programs. 

For  example,  when  a  Ucense  is  granted 
to  build  a  hydroelectric  plant  on  a  river, 
I  believe,  the  question  of  how  much  this 
plant  will  pollute  the  atmosphere,  and 
how  this  pollution  must  be  curbed,  should 
be  considered  and  settled  within  the  same 
Department  that  grants  the  license. 

In  January,  I  told  a  meeting  of  mining 
executives  of  my  concern  at  the  trend 
toward  giving  "veto  power  over  all  nat- 
ural resource  development  proposals  to 
independent,  'ivory  tower'  agencies  that 
have  no  responsibility  for  anything  ex- 
cept to  say 'no'." 

I  question  giving  authority  to  negate 
development  programs  to  agencies  that 
have  no  responsibility  for  affirmative  ac- 
tion—for getting  a  job  done.  My  point  Is 
that  we  must  give  ample  consideration  to 
the  positive  side  of  our  production  and 
consumption  problems  as  well  as  em- 
phasizing the  "thou  shall  not"  aspects. 
In  a  sense,  we  are  cast  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma.  Like  a  hero  of  Greek  trag- 
edy, we  find  only  two  courses  of  action 
open  either  of  which  is  fatal.  If  we  put 
the  brakes  on  production,  we  face  a 
sinking  standard  of  living;  if  we  press 
full  steam  ahead  on  production,  we 
may — through  pollution — destroy  the 
life-giving  environment. 

Somehow,  the  technological  and  poUti- 
cal  genius  of  the  American  people  must 
be  harnessed  to  give  us  both  develop- 
ment and  conservation.  Otherwise, 
American  society  as  we  have  known  it 
must  pass  into  oblivion. 

To  accomplish  this  great  task,  I  believe 
we  need  a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment  exercising 
comprehensive  authority.  It  must  have 
the  responsibihty  and  the  capability  of 
leading  the  Nation  into  the  new  paths 
that  must  be  found — paths  that  will  per- 
mit an  advanced  Industrial  society  to 
grow  and  still  survive. 

Therefore,  I  repeat  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment established  by  my  bill  Includes  such 
protective  agencies  as  the  Water  Quality 
Office,  Air  Quality  Office,  and  SoUd  Waste 
OfBce,  while  the  Nixon  proposal  appar- 
ently does  not.  There  are  also  some  other 
differences  between  the  Moss  and  Nixon 
approaches  to  this  problem,  but  they  are 
less  basic. 

Regardless  of  my  differences  with  the 
President,  however,  I  am  deUghted  to  see 
the  great  prestige  of  the  While  House 
put  behind  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Natural  Resources.  And  I  am  confident 
that,  if  given  the  fEw;ts,  the  American 
people  will  wholeheartedly  support  such 
a  move.  Certainly  those  of  us  who  stood 
for  reelection  last  year  can  testify  to  the 
great  concern  of  our  citizens  about  the 
state  of  environment;  and  public  opinion 
polls  Invariably  show  pollution  as  a 
major  issue.  The  American  people  want 
pollution  stopped:  some  even  go  so  far 
as  to  advocate  closing  down  major  in- 
dustrial establishmentfi  unless  their  con- 


tamination of  air  and  water  is  virtually 
eliminated. 

So  there  is  no  longer  a  question  about 
the  desirability  of  preserving  the  en- 
vironment. Everyone  agrees  on  that.  But 
there  is  no  agreement — and  there  Is  a 
great  lack  of  understanding — as  to  what 
it  will  take  to  preserve  it. 

To  state  the  issue  again,  but  in  differ- 
ent terms,  we  must  do  two  things:  first, 
provide  the  raw  materials — minerals, 
food,  timber,  fuels — to  assure  a  desirable 
rate  of  economic  growth;  and  second,  re- 
verse the  tide  of  envirormiental  destruc- 
tion. 

These  are  monumental  tasks.  They  are 
tasks  that  cannot  be  performed  through 
half  measures,  and  I  am  afraid  half 
measures  are  all  that  we  have  had  so 
far. 

Mr.  President,  considering  its  impor- 
tance, the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
remarkably  simple.  In  effect.  It  would 
abolish  the  Etepartment  of  the  Interior 
by  transferring  most  of  its  agencies  to  the 
new  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment,  and  transferring  the 
few  current  Interior  agencies  that  re- 
main to  other  departments. 

I  have  discussed  the  evolution  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  previously 
in  this  Chamber.  Originally,  it  was  a 
catchall  for  agencies  handling  internal 
problems.  Over  the  last  years,  however, 
it  has  evolved  into  an  organization  chiefly 
concerned  with  management,  protection 
and  administration  of  natural  re- 
sources— timber,  forage,  water,  minerals, 
wildlife,  and  with  the  marketing  of  ix>wer 
and  the  promotion  of  outdoor  recreatlori 
opportimities.  Some  of  its  functionaries 
have  argued  that  it  is  already  the  Na- 
tion's Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment.  But  the  rub  is  that 
there  are  many  resource  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  great  magnitude  out- 
side Interior.  These  include  the  work  of 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  vast  multiplepur- 
pose  water  resources  activities  of  the 
UJB.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  Also  out- 
side are  the  agencies  responsible  for  the 
development  of  ocean  resources  and  the 
abatement  of  ocean  pollution. 

My  basic  concern  when  I  introduced 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources  bill 
4  years  ago  was  the  lack  of  coordination 
and  long-range  plaimlng  in  the  manage- 
ment, development,  and  abatement  of 
pollution  of  our  water  resources. 

There  are  three  major  Federal  depart- 
ments with  primary  water  resources  re- 
sponsibihty. These  are  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. At  one  time,  there  was  a  fourth — 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare — but  In 
1967,  President  Johnson,  under  his  re- 
organization powers,  transferred  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
from  HEW  to  Interior.  President  Nixon 
has  now  moved  it  to  the  new  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  renamed 
it  the  Water  Quality  Office. 

It  must  be  understood  that  Congress 
did  not  deUberately  fragment  the  water 
resource  responsibilities.  Our  three  ma- 
jor water  managers  were  created  years 


ago  to  solve  specific  problems.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  was  bom  in  the  I820's  with 
an  appropriation  of  $75,000  and  an 
assignment  to  remove  sandbars  and 
"sawyers,  planters  and  snags"  In  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers  to  aid  navi- 
gation. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation — 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior — was 
created  in  1902  to  "reclaim*  land  In  17 
western  States  for  agriculture.  With 
the  passage  of  the  years,  both  have 
graduated  to  multipurpose  water  re- 
source development,  often  and  with  al- 
most no  overall  direction.  In  1954,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  got  into  the 
water  resources  picture  in  a  big  way, 
with  a  watershed  protection  operatiori 
which  was  put — perhaps  logically  at  that 
time — in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
So  we  have  three  major  dam-building 
agencies.  AJl  engage  in  river  basin  plan- 
ning. In  addition,  an  Important  inde- 
pendent agency— the  Federal  Power 
Commission — also  does  river  basin  plan- 
ning because  with  It  rests  the  authority 
to  license  the  dams  built  by  private 
power  companies. 

The  need  for  coordinated  water  re- 
source planning  and  management  has, 
of  course,  been  recognized  for  a  long, 
long  time.  But  it  was  only  in  1965  that 
Congress  enacted  a  Water  Resources 
Plarming  Act.  It  provided,  essentially,  a 
committee  of  Cabinet  offlclals  (assisted 
by  a  very  competent  staff)  to  coordinate 
the  programs  of  the  great  departments 
in  the  water  field  and  to  make  a  biennial 
assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  supply. 

The  act  was  a  step  forward;  but  the 
weakness  of  this  program  is  evident. 
First,  it  places  responsibility  in  a  com- 
mittee of  departmental  secretaries, 
rather  than  in  an  individual.  Second,  it 
involves  a  number  of  men  who  have 
more  than  full  time  jobs  running  their 
own  departments,  and  who  already  serve 
on  several  other  high  level  committees. 
Such  an  arrangement  might  have 
worked  quite  well  30  years  ago.  But  it  is 
clearly  inadequate  today,  when  csireful 
planning  of  our  water  resources  is  essen- 
tial to  prevent  actual  deficiencies. 
The  agencies  dealing  with  lands  should 
Vlso  be  coordinated,  although  the  prob- 
lems in  that  area  are  not  as  severe  as 
in  water  management.  At  present,  we 
have  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  part 
of  our  public  lands,  while  most  of  the  re- 
mainder Is  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  might  be  wise  to  maintain  these 
as  separate  offices  in  a  new  department, 
but  they  now  operate  under  many  con- 
fiicting  policies  and  procedures  which 
should  be  coordinated  in  the  interest  of 
good  resource  managem«it  as  well  as 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

The  management  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resources  is  also  divided  up  among 
major  departments.  Citizens  are  fre- 
quently surprised  to  learn  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  serves  more 
recreation  "customers"  than  any  other. 
This,  of  course  is  because  of  the  mil- 
lions of  visits  made  each  year  to  the  res- 
ervoirs managed  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
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gineers.  Next  in  recreation  volume  Is  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  because  of 
its  management  of  the  National  Forests. 
Behind  these  two  aigencies  trails  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  even  though  it 
contains  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion. 

The  sea  Is  a  somewhat  new  frontier  In 
the  resource  field.  In  my  view,  coordin- 
ated natural  resources  programs  cannot 
be  set  up  without  recognizing  the  rich 
resources  of  the  oceans  and  the  fact  in 
management,  it  is  difBcult  to  separate 
the  sea  from  the  land  or  the  oceem  from 
the  river  which  Sows  into  it. 

The  need  for  an  oceanography  pro- 
gram has  been  well  demonstrated.  The 
only  questicms  that  remains  is  which 
department  can  operate  it  most  effi- 
ciently. I  believe  it  fits  Into  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment. 

It  will  be  argued  that  placing  protec- 
tion and  environment  in  the  same  agency 
could  favor  exploitation  at  the  expense 
of  conservation.  It  will  be  said  that  a 
check  is  needed,  and  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  provides  such 
a  check. 

Yet,  though  I  propose  one  department, 
I  do  not  intend  it  to  be  the  sole  monitor 
of  environmental  condition.  I  would  re- 
tain the  Council  on  Envirormiental  Qual- 
ity, and  I  advocate  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17,  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Environment  in  the  Con- 
gress. In  brief,  this  would  result  In  the 
following  arrangement: 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment  would  exercise  the  op- 
erating responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  relating  to  natural  resources 
development  and  protection.  The  Council 
would  exercise  present  responsibilities 
which  would  include  evaluating  the  state 
of  the  environment  and  the  operation  of 
the  Department.  The  Council  would  con- 
tinue to  prepare  annually  the  official  En- 
vironmental Quality  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Joint  Committee  would  have 
the  responsibility  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  report  and  to  recommend  such 
action  as  it  deemed  necessary  to  the  leg- 
islative committees  of  the  Congress. 

Such  an  arrangement,  I  believe,  would 
constitute  a  rational  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  organizing  the  Federal  resource 
management  effort  to  best  combine  de- 
velopment and  protection. 

Now  let  us  look  briefly  at  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  It  provides  for  a  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
and  a  Deputy  Secretary.  It  provides  for 
two  Under  Secretaries,  one  for  water  and 
one  for  land. 

llie  Jurisdiction  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Water  includes:  the  functions 
exercised  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
the  civil  works  functions  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army;  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service;  the  Water  Quality  Admin- 
istration; coordination  of  river  basin 
plans  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion; the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion; the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration; and  all  agencies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  have  water  re- 
source matters  as  their  principal  concern. 
Tlie  Under  Secretary  for  Water  will 


supervise  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Oceanography.  He  will  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  functions  of  the  sea  grant  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  appropriate  data  and  engineer- 
ing research.  It  would  also  be  wise  to 
transfer  to  this  Assistant  Secretary  the 
portion  of  the  UJS.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  which  deals  with  the  fisheries 
resources  of  the  oceans.  An  office  might 
also  be  created  to  coordinate  efforts  of 
our  other  mineral  resource  agencies  in 
development  of  the  minerals  in  and  un- 
der the  ocean. 

While  I  have  not  provided  for  fur- 
ther administrative  division  in  the  bill, 
it  would  appear  logical  to  divide  the 
responsibility  of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Land  into  four  branches,  each  headed  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  could  report  to  an 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  Resources. 
The  National  Park  Service,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  could  report  to  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Recreation  and 
Wildlife.  The  Bureau  of  Mines.  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  the  Office  of  Coal  Research, 
and  the  several  other  agencies  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
sponsibility in  the  fields  of  minerals  and 
fuels  could  report  to  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Minerals  and  Fuels.  The  fourth 
Assistant  Secretary  would  supervise  our 
air  pollution  abatement  program. 

The  adoption  of  this  proposal  is  long 
overdue.  The  task  of  protecting  and 
wisely  utilizing  the  land,  the  water,  the 
forests,  the  wildlife,  the  oceans  is  one 
task.  All  these  resources  are  interde- 
pendent. Today,  all  require  wise  man- 
agement on  a  national  basis. 

In  addition,  consolidation  of  Federal 
resource  agencies  will  improve  the  effici- 
ency of  State  operations.  The  States  can- 
not protect  their  resources  without  Fed- 
eral cooperation.  Our  river  basins,  our 
waterfowl,  our  forests,  our  lakes  do  not 
recognize  State  boundaries.  Yet  State  re- 
sponsibilities in  these  fields  are  wide- 
spread. We  should  do  everything  possible 
to  facilitate  their  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities effectively. 

To  sum  up,  what  passage  of  this  bill 
will  do  is  to  enable  one  executive  depart- 
ment to  coordinate,  at  the  levels  of 
Under  Secretary  and  Secretary,  the  ac- 
tivities of  all  agencies  dealing  with  na- 
tural resources.  It  will  enable  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  an  executive  de- 
partment to  evaluate  effectively  the  Na- 
tion's resource  requirements  and  the  in- 
vestment needed  to  meet  them.  It  will 
provide  the  data  and  the  management 
structure  on  which  long-range  planning 
can  be  based-  It  will  enable  us  to  consider 
with  sufficient  leadtime  the  raw  ma- 
terial requirements  of  our  industries. 

It  will,  I  believe,  put  more  skill  and 
more  energy  behind  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol pollution. 

It  will  provide  coordinated  administra- 
tion of  farflung  resource  programs.  It 
will  make  it  easier  for  the  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  to  carry  out  their  expand- 
ing responsibilities  in  the  natural  re- 
source field. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  my  bill  to  estab- 


lish a  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   1025 

A  bill  to  oBtabllfih  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Enlvronment 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
SHORT  xrrij:;  findings 

Section  1.  (a)  Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Department  ol  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment  Act". 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  expanding  population  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living  combine  to  place  unprec- 
edented demands  on  the  natural  resources 
of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  natural  environment  Is  suffering  a 
progressive  deterioration  which  affects  ilie 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the  soil 
which  nourishes  our  food,  the  areas  in  which 
we  take  our  recreation,  and  the  natural  beau- 
ty of  our  homeland: 

(3)  such  deterioration  demonstrates  >»  fail- 
ure in  the  larger  sense  of  our  conservation 
efforts,  even  though  many  successful  con- 
servation programs  have  been  undertaken 
during  the  past  many  years  by  Federal,  Sute. 
and  local  governmente  and  by  private  groups; 

(4)  safeguarding  the  environment— air, 
water,  and  land — is  a  necessity  to  maintain 
conditions  under  which  man  and  wildlife 
may  continue  to  exist,  to  provide  the  raw 
materials  essential  to  an  expanding  standard 
of  living,  and  to  maintain  the  beauty  and 
usefulness  for  all  purposes  of  our  land; 

(5)  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Includes  the  exercise  of  leadership 
In  water  resource  development,  land  manage- 
ment,  ocean  resource  development,  and  Bir 
pollution  abatement,  as  well  as  the  opera- 
tion of  many  programs  and  coopera'.ioa  with 
State  and  local  government  and  private 
groups  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  resource 
management  responsibilities;   and 

(6)  the  Federal  agency  structure  which 
deals  with  natural  resources  grew  up  during 
a  less  demanding  period  of  our  history,  and 
must  be  coordinated  and  reorganized  If  to- 
day's tasks  are  to  be  performed  effectively. 

DEPARTMENT  Of  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
at  the  seat  of  government,  as  an  executive 
department  of  the  United  States  Qoveni- 
ment,  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment  may  approve  a  seal  of  office  for 
the  Department,  and  Judicial  notice  shall  be 
taken  of  such  sea. 

PBRSONNXL  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment  a  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary") ,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  a 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  tteputy  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  (or,  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Deputy 
Secretary,  or  in  the  event  ol  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Deputy  Secretary,  an  Under  Secre- 
tory or  the  General  Counsel  of  the  I>epart- 
ment,  determined  according  to  such  order  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  shall  act  for, 
and  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Secretary,  dur- 
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Jog  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Secretary 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of 
Secretary.  The  Deputy  Secretary  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(c)  There  shall  b«  in  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  an  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment for  Water,  and  an  Under  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Environment  for 
I^nds,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment  a  Oen- 
eral  Counsel,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
tent of  the  Senate.  The  General  Counsel  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers 
and  employees,  and  prescribe  their  functions 
and  duties,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  functions  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNCTIONS    TO    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  to  the  extent  otherwise 
specifically  provided  by  this  Act,  there  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment  all  functions 
which  were  carried  out  immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  including  all  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  being  adminis- 
tered by  him  through  any  agency,  service, 
bureau,  office,  or  other  entity  of  the  De- 
partment  of   the   Interior. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  National  Resources  and  En- 
vironment all  functions  transferred  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  by  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  section  2(a),  and  paragraplis  (1)  and 
(2)  of  section  2(b)  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1970.  and  all  functions  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  section  1  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  4  of  1070. 

(C)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment all  functions  which  were  carried  out 
immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act— 

(1)(A)  by  the  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture;  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  inso- 
far as  the  functions  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  paragraph  from  such  Serv- 
ice; 

(2)  (A)  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture;  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Inso- 
far as  the  functions  relate  to  functions 
transferred  under  this  paragraph  from  such 
Service; 

(3)  (A)  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  relating  to  civil  works;  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Insofar 
»s  the  functions  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  paragraph  from  such  Corps 
of  Engineers;  and 

(4)  (A)  by  the  National  Oceanographlc 
Date  Center  Department  of  the  Navy;  or 

(B)  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Insofar 
»8  the  functions  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  paragraph  from  such  Cen- 
ter. 

(d)  In  time  of  war  or  such  other  national 
emergency  as  the  President  determines,  he 
inay  transfer — 

(1)  the  functions  transferred  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and 

(2)  such  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  and  records  as  he  determines 
are  used  with  respect  to  such  functions  to 


the  Department  of  the  Army.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  or  the  period  of  national  emer- 
gency the  President  shall  transfer  such  func- 
tions back  to  the  Secretary  of  National  Re- 
sources and  Environment,  together  with  such 
personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  prop- 
erty, and  records. 

TRANSFERS   FROM   THE  DEPARTMENT   OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  being  administered  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  are  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

(b)  All  functions  of  the  Office  of  Terri- 
tories In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior being  administered  through  the  Office 
of  Territories,  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

SAVINGS  provisions;   MATTERS  RELATING  TO 
TRANSFER  OF  AGENCIES  AND  OFFICES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certif- 
icates, Ucenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  grant- 
ed, or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  functions  which  are  transferred 
under  this  Act,  by  (A)  any  Federal  Instru- 
mentality, any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  and 

(2)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect,  shall  continue  in  effect  accord- 
ing to  their  terms  until  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  ap- 
propriate officer  to  whom  such  functions  are 
so  transferred,  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  Federal 
Instrumentality,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act;  but  such  proceed- 
ings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions so  transferred,  shall  be  continued  be- 
fore such  Instrumentality.  Such  proceedings, 
to  the  extent,  they  do  not  relate  to  func- 
tions so  transferred,  shall  be  continued  be- 
fore the  Instrumentality  before  which  they 
were  pending  at  the  time  of  such  transfer. 
In  either  case,  orders  shall  be  issued  In  such 
proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken  there- 
from, and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted;  and  orders  Issued  in  any  such  pro- 
ceedings shall  continue  in  effect  until  modi- 
fied, terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed  by 
the  appropriate  officer  to  whmn  such  func- 
tions are  so  transferred,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  — 

(A)  the  provision  of  this  Act  shall  not  af- 
fect suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  m  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had,  appeals  taken,  and  judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  official 
capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  Federal  instru- 
mentality, functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Adt.  No  cause  of  action 
by  or  against  any  Federal  instrumentality, 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
Act,  or  by  or  against  any  officer  thereof  In 
his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes  of  actions, 
suits,  or  other  proceedings  may  be  asserted 
by  or  against  the  United  States  or  such  offi- 
cial of  any  such  Instrumentality  as  may  be 
appropriate;  and.  In  any  litigation  pending 
when  this  section  takes  effect,  the  court  may 
at  any  time,  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of 


any  party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give  ef- 
fect to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  Federal  Instrumentality,  or 
officer  thereof  In  his  official  capacity.  Is  a 
party  to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

(A)  such  instrumentality  is  transferred,  or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  instrumentality 
or  officer  is  transferred, 

then  such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the  ap- 
propriate Instrumentality  (except  in  the  case 
of  a  suit  not  Involving  functions  transferred 
by  this  Act,  m  which  case  the  suit  shall  be 
continued  by  the  Instrumentality  or  officer 
which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act) . 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  In  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  Federal  instru- 
mentality «■  officer  so  transferred  or  func- 
tions of  which  are  so  transferred  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  Instrumentality  ot  offi- 
cer In  which  such  function  Is  vested  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  any  Federal  In- 
strumentality or  officer  thereof.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  functions  transferred  under  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  orders  and  actions  bad  been  Issued  or 
taken  by  the  Instrumentality  or  officer,  ex- 
ercising such  functions.  Immediately  preced- 
ing their  transfer.  Any  statutory  require- 
ments relating  to  notice,  hearings,  action 
up>on  the  record,  or  administrative  review 
that  apply  to  any  function  transferred  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of  such 
function  by  any  other  officer  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(f)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act,  the  appropriate  officer 
of  the  Federal  instrumentality  to  which  such 
functions  were  so  transferred  shall  have  the 
same  authority  as  that  vested  in  the  officer 
exercising  such  functions  Immediately  pre- 
ceding their  transfer,  and  such  officer's  ac- 
tions in  exercising  such  functions  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  when  exercised 
by  such  officer  having  such  functions  prior 
to  their  transfer  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

TRANSFER    OF    AGENCIES    AND    OFFICES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  All  personnel,  assets,  UablUtles. 
contracts,  property,  and  records  as  aire  de- 
termined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  be  employed, 
held,  or  used  primarily  in  connection  with 
any  function  transferred  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  are  transferred  to  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  of  the  executive  dejjart- 
meat  to  whom  such  function  is  transferred 
by  this  Act.  Except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b),  personnel  engaged  In  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  transfer  of  functions. 

(b)  In  any  case  where  ail  of  the  functions 
of  any  Federal  Instrumentality  are  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  this  title,  such  Instru- 
mentality shall  lapse. 

TECHNICAL   AlfJCNDMZMTS 

Sec  8.  (a)  Section  19  (d)  (1)  of  tlUe  3, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment". 

(b)  Section  101  of  Utle  S.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  "The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment''. 

(c)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  executive 
schedule  pay  rates),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  5312  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"(6)  Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  Secretary  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Environment". 

(2)  Section  6313  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
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"(20)  Deputy  SecreUry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment.'' 

(3)  Section  5314  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"(8)  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  Under  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Environment  for  Water."' 

"(8A)  Under  Secretary  of  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment  for  Land." 

(4)  Section  6316  Is  amended  (1)  by  delet- 
ing "(18)  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior (6).".  and  (2)  by  deleting  "(42)  Solici- 
tor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior."  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(42)  General  Coun- 
sel, Department  of  Na.tural  Resources  and 
Environment.". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(e)  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  (Ifl  VS.C.  797(e)  > 
Is  amended  by  (1)  striking  out  "the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  Secretary 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Environment",  and 
(2)  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
a  colon  and  the  following:  Provided  further. 
That  no  license  affecting  the  comprehensive 
plan  of  any  river  basin  commission  developed 
pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  shall  be  Issued  until  the  pUns  of  the 
d*m  or  other  structures  affecting  any  such 
comprehensive  plan  have  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
virorunent". 

REPORT 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year 
make  a  report  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of 
the  Department  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 

DU'INITION 

Sec.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "fimction"  or  "functions"  includes 
powers  and  duties;  and 

(2)  "Federal  Instrumentality"  means  any 
executive  department  of  the  United  States 
or  any  agency,  bureau,  office,  service  or 
other  entity  therein. 

DSLBGATION    OF    fTTNCTIONS 

Sec.  11.  Any  officer  of  the  United  States 
to  whom  functions  are  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  delegate  such  functions  or 
part  thereof,  to  such  of  his  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  he  may  designate,  may  authorize 
such  successive  redelegatlona  of  such  func- 
tions to  his  officers  and  employees  as  he  may 
deem  desirable,  and  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  determine  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  such  functions. 

I'lM.iivs  date;  unriAL  appointment 
or  orricEBS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
nUaety  days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  secUon.  any  of  the  officers  provided  for 
in  section  3  of  this  Act  may  be  appointed  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  this  Act.  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Such  officers  shall  be  compensated  from 
the  date  they  first  take  office,  at  the  rates 
provided  for  in  this  Act.  Such  compensation 
and  related  expenses  of  their  offices  shaU  be 
paid  from  funds  available  for  the  functions 
to  be  transferred  pursuant  to  thU  Act 
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By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston, Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McGovehn,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr 
Tttnnet)  : 
8.  1026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Reclamation   Projects   Act  of   1956    as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ACfalrs. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  Iwhich  is  designed  to 
bring  the  Small  ReclamaUon  Projects 


Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  up  to  date.  The 
purpose  of  that  act,  you  will  remember,  is 
to  encourage  State  and  local  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  projects  under 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  and  to  au- 
thorize specific  Federal  assistance  to 
non-Federal  organizations  in  the  17  west- 
ern reclamation  States. 

The  act  provides  loans  and  grants  for 
both  design  and  construction  of  the  proj- 
ects, and  also  provides  that  the  borrow- 
ing organizations  be  responsible  for  both. 

My  amendment  would  not  change  the 
original  purpose  of  the  act.  In  fact,  they 
would  enhance  it.  They  make  three  prin- 
cipal changes: 

First,  raise  the  ceilings  on  size  of  proj- 
ects and  amount  of  loans  according  to 
changes  in  construction  costs,  subsequent 
to  1956  when  the  ceilings  were  first  estab- 
lished. 

Second,  raise  the  limit  on  total  fund- 
ing authority  of  the  act,  as  amended,  so 
that  local  interests  will  undertake  the  ex- 
pense of  preparing  proposals  even  as 
project  approvals  approach  the  limit  of 
existing  authority. 

Third,  assure  that  the  definition  of 
project  (in  the  act)  is  in  harmony  with 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  act  and  delete 
language  tending  to  complicate  the 
stated  purpose. 

SIZE    OF    PKOJECTS 

The  first  proposed  change  in  the  act 
results  from  the  increased  costs  of  con- 
struction since  1956.  At  that  time,  the 
maximum  cost  of  any  project  eligible  for 
loan  was  fixed  at  $10  million.  My  bill 
would  change  that  project  limit  in  pro- 
portion to  changes  in  construction  cost. 
The  $10  million  limit  of  project  cost 
would  rise  or  fall  according  to  "changes 
in  cost  of  construction  work  of  the  type 
involved  as  shown  by  engineering  cost 
indices."  with  1956  as  the  base  year. 

Under  existing  law,  the  combination  of 
loan  and  grant  funds  may  not  exceed 
$6.5  million — a  limit  which  is  65  percent 
of  the  maximum  size  of  project  covered 
by  the  act.  My  amendment  retains  that 
relationship,  providing  that  no  loan,  or 
grant,  or  combination  thereof  shall  be  in 
excess  of  65  percent  of  the  maximum  al- 
lowable project  cost. 

Orants  are  set  as  in  similar  water  re- 
sources developments  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  For  ex- 
ample, the  borrowing  agency  must  re- 
pay—with Interest — half  the  costs  of 
joint  use  facilities  properly  allocable  to 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  or  public 
recreation." 

TOTAL   authorization 

The  second  proposed  change  In  the  act 
stems  from  the  necessity  of  raising  the 
ceiling  on  the  total  amoimt  of  money 
that  may  be  loaned  imder  the  act.  The 
present  celling  is  $200  million.  While 
projects  totaling  only  about  half  of  this 
amount  have  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary— after  submission  of  each  project 
to  the  Senate  and  House  Interior  Com- 
mittees as  required  by  the  act — the  num- 
ber of  projects  in  the  pipeline  seeking 
approval  is  approaching  the  authorizing 
limit.  So  we  should  act  now  to  increase 
the  total  which  may  be  committed. 
Otherwise  organizations  needing  to  re- 


habilitate, extend,  or  construct  smaD 
projects  would  be  unwise  to  spend  their 
money  to  prepare  new  proposals  because 
the  total  authority  of  the  act  would  be 
reached  by  the  time  their  respective  pro- 
posals could  clear  the  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

My  bill  proposes  increasing  the  total 
authority  from  $200  million  to  $300  mil- 
Hon.  Of  course,  no  money  imder  this  ad- 
ditional authority  would  actually  b* 
loaned  in  fiscal  year  1972;  probably  not 
even  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  purpose  of 
giving  the  authority  at  this  time  is  to  as- 
sure prospective  borrowers  that  the  act 
will  not  have  reached  its  lending  limit 
during  the  time  they  require  to  draw 
plans,  to  coordinate,  and  to  obtain  ap- 
provals of  a  new  proposal. 

environmental  protection 

The  purpose  of  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act.  as  conceived  a  decade  and 
a  half  ago.  centered  on  irrigation.  Today 
the  large  projects  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  are  concerned  also  with 
pollution,  ecology,  and  the  distribution 
of  population.  But  the  phraseology  of  the 
1956  act  was  so  fully  directed  to  Irriga- 
tion as  to  create  uncertainty  about  the 
eligibility  of  projects  where  irrigation 
does  not  dominate  other  uses. 

For  example,  consider  an  irrigation 
district  which  distributes  water  through 
open  irrigation  channels.  Open  channels 
may  be  dangerous  to  children;  hazardous 
to  animals,  and  conducive  to  growth  of 
xmsightly  vegetation.  To  convert  open 
channels  to  pipe  would  not  only  over- 
come the  stated  disadvantages,  but  also 
would  provide  more  efficient  pressure 
and  distribution,  and  would  facilitate  use 
of  water  for  domestic,  commercial,  park 
and  playground  purposes.  Such  changes 
would  improve  the  environment.  We 
should  ensure  that  the  present  language 
of  the  act  would  not  prevent  such 
changes.  This  can  be  done  by  simply  re- 
defining a  project  as  any  water  resource 
imdertaking  for  purposes  authorized  un- 
der reclamation  laws  (provided  that  the 
cost  shall  not  exceed  the  stated  limits). 
This  bill  would  do  this  without  changing 
the  estabhshed  principles  for  cost  shar- 
ing. 

Further,  if  studies  by  the -Water  Re- 
sources Council  or  the  National  Water 
Commission  should  result  in  changes  in 
cost  sharing  under  reclamation  laws,  the 
changes  would  apply  to  the  loans  of  small 
projects. 

Similarly,  changes  in  reclamation  law 
in  the  interests  of  the  environment  would 
apply  to  the  small  loan  program  as  well. 
The  little  projects  would  be  in  harmony 
with  the  big  ones. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  summary 
be  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point  which  shows  sections  of 
the  Small  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended,  as  they  now  stand  and 
the  changes  which  my  bill  proposes.  Un- 
derlined words  are  new : 

There  being  no  objection  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Under  Section  2 
Language  before  amendment 

"(d)  The  term  'project'  shall  mean  (1) 
any  complete  irrigation  undertaking,  Includ- 
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ing  Incidental  features  thereof,  or  distinct 
unit  of  such  an  undertaking  or  a  rehabilita- 
tion and  betterment  progp-am  for  an  existing 
Irrigation  project,  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed pursuant  to  the  Federal  reclamation 

laws." 

Language  after  amendment 

"(d)  The  term  'project'  shall  mean  any 
complete  water  development  ot  features 
thereof,  as  could  be  authorized  for  con- 
struction under  Federal  reclamation  laws." 

Before 

"The  term  'project'  shall  not  Include  any 
such  undertaking,  unit,  or  program  the  cost 
of  which  exceeds  910,000,000.  and  no  loan, 
grant,  or  combination  thereof  for  any  proj- 
ect shall  be  in  excess  of  $6,600,000." 
After 

"The  term  'project'  shall  not  Include  any 
Buch  undertaking,  unit,  or  program  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which  exceeds  $10,000,000  (Jan- 
uary 1956  prices)  plu*  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be  required  by  rea- 
fon  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  construction 
loork  of  the  type  involved  as  shoum  by  en- 
gineering cost  indices.  No  loan,  grant,  or  com- 
bination thereof  for  any  project  shall  be  in 
excess  of  65  percent  of  the  maximum  allow- 
able estimated  project  cost." 

IN    section    4,    STTBSECTION     (E) 

Before 
"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  give  due  consid- 
eration to  financial  feasibility,  emergency, 
or  urgent  need  for  the  project,  whether  the 
proposal  Involves  furnishing  supplemental 
Irrigation  water  for  an  existing  irrigation 
project,  whether  the  proposal  involves  re- 
habilitation of  existing  Irrigation  project 
works,  and  whether  the  proposed  project  Is 
primarily  for  Irrigation." 

After 
(e)  The    secretary    shall    give    due    con- 
sideration   to    financial     feasibility,    emer- 
gency, or  urgent  need  for  the  project. 

in  section  5 

Before 

(a)  Said  loans  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser 
of  $6,600,000  or  .  .  . 

After 

(a)  Said  loans  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser 
of  fi5%  of  the  project  cost  or  .  .  . 

in    section    10 

Before 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  .  .  . 
After 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  but 
not  to  exceed  $300,000,900  .  .  . 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
BoGGs.  Mr.  BxiRDicK.  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Ourney, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hart,   Mr.   Hartke,   Mr.    Hat- 

ITELD,        Mr.        HOLLINGS,        Mr. 

Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  JAvrrs. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Miller.  Mr. 
MoNDALE.  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pis- 
tore,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Prouty, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Spong,   Mr. 


Stevens,    Mr.    Thurmond.    Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr. 

WiLLUMS)  : 

S.  1030.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  in  order  to  assure  re- 
habilitation services  to  older  blind  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  to  assure  rehabilitation  services  for 
older  blind  persons.  Blindness  is  increas- 
ingly a  condition  which  affects  older  per- 
sons in  the  United  States.  The  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
estimates  that  there  are  approximately 
430,000  persons  in  the  United  States 
whose  visual  impairment  is  within  the 
accepted  legal  definition  of  blindness; 
i.e.,  central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or 
less  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
lenses,  or  concentric  contraction  of  the 
visual  field  in  the  better  eye  to  20  degrees 
or  less  if  visual  acuity  is  better  than 
20/200.  Of  this  number,  the  society  esti- 
mates that  three-fourths  of  the  total 
group  are  40  years  of  age  or  older.  It  is 
estimated  that  40.000  persons  become 
blind  each  year  and  that  30,000  of  those 
are  40  or  older. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
estimates  that  there  are  1,239,000  Ameri- 
cans with  severe  visual  impairment,  In- 
ability to  read  ordinary  newspaper  print 
with  correcting  glasses.  Of  this  number, 
the  National  Center  estimates  that 
1,099.000  are  45  years  of  age  or  older. 

According  to  the  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute, glaucoma,  senile  cataracts,  and 
diabetic  retinopathy  cause  42.5  percent  of 
all  the  blindness  in  the  United  States.  All 
three  of  these  conditions  primarily  affect 
people  over  40.  Additionally,  cardiovascu- 
lar diseases,  such  as  arteriosclerosis,  hy- 
pertension and  stroke,  and  other  condi- 
tions which  frequently  accompany  the 
aging  process  sometimes  resiilt  in  blind- 
ness. 

Since  the  prevalence  of  blindness  In 
the  United  States  in  the  light  of  current 
scientific  knowledge  is  a  function  of 
population,  it  can  be  smticlpated  that  the 
number  of  older  blind  persons  will  In- 
crease as  the  number  of  older  persons 
increases. 

Mr.  President,  total  rehabilitation  of 
a  blind  person  involves  specific,  highly 
specialized  services  designed  to  assist 
him  in  minimizing  the  handicapping  ef- 
fects of  blindness  and  learning  how  to 
function  effectively  and  efiBciently  with- 
out sight.  These  include  learning  to 
move  about  safely  in  a  variety  of  situa- 
tions— orientation  and  mobility  skills — 
how  to  dress,  arrange  one's  clothes  for 
nonvlsual  selection,  handle  money,  etc. — 
personal  management  skills — how  to 
read  and  write  braille,  use  sound  record- 
ings, type — communication  skills.  These 
elements  are  among  the  basic  slcills 
which  every  blind  person  of  every  age 
must  acquire  to  minimize  dependence  on 
others  or  even  to  avoid  helplessness.  Ad- 
mittedly, a  few  blind  i>ersons  can  acquire 
some  of  these  skills  on  their  own  on  a 
hit-or-miss  basis.  But  most  blind  persons 


need  professional  instruction  by  special- 
ists, who  can  impart  the  best  current 
techniques  in  an  efficient  manner, 
whether  training  is  conducted  in  a  re- 
habilitation center  setting  or  elsewhere. 

Ideally,  the  blind  child  receives  basic 
rehabilitation  services  as  part  of  the  ed- 
ucation process  or  as  a  supplement  in  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  process.  The 
problems  confronting  the  newly  blinded 
adult  of  employable  age.  however,  are 
more  severe.  The  newly  blinded  older 
person  for  whom  retraining  for  em- 
ployment under  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  becomes  less  feasible  in 
direct  proportion  to  increasing  age.  Is 
generally  out  of  luck.  He  should  be  en- 
titled to  receive  basic  rehablhtation  serv- 
ices as  part  of  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion process. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  older 
blind  persons  are  not  receiving  rehabili- 
tation services  in  all  cases.  If  the  older 
blind  i>erson  is  fortimate  enough  to  be 
employed  in  a  job  he  can  carry  on  with- 
out sight  after  basic  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices and  special  training  in  techniques 
needed  in  the  job,  it  is  likely  that  the 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
will  arrange  for  the  requisite  training. 
If  the  older  blind  person  has  the  financial 
resources  after  the  considerable  drain  of 
medical  expenses  of  treating  a  blinding 
eye  disease,  he  may  at  his  own  expense 
secure  basic  rehabilitation  services  in  a 
residential  center.  If  he  lives  in  a  com- 
munity which  has  a  voluntary  agency  for 
the  blind  with  a  comprehensive  service 
progrtmi.  then  he  may  get  adequate  re- 
habilitation services,  depending  on  the 
extent  of  the  demand  upon  agency  staff 
and  the  agency's  financial  resources.  The 
latter  situation  with  similar  limitations 
of  staff  and  budget  would  apply  if  an 
older  blind  person  resides  in  a  State 
where  the  commission  for  the  blind  or 
general  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
could  use  State  funds  for  rehabilitation 
teaching,  orientation,  and  mobility  serv- 
ices. 

Unfortunately,  most  older  blind  per- 
sons are  in  circumstances  where  none  of 
these  conditions  exist  in  a  way  to  assure 
them  of  adequate  basic  rehabilitation 
services.  Except  for  the  limited  extent  to 
which  the  present  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  can  be  used,  no  other  Federal 
program — ^medicare,  medicaid,  public  as- 
sistance, OASDI  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  the  Older  Americans  Act,  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act — covers  non- 
medical rehabilitation  services  for  older 
blind  persons.  Some  States  use  limited 
State  funds  for  this  purpose,  but  most 
State  rehabilitation  funds  are  devoted  to 
matching  Federal  funds  to  finance  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  local  voluntary  agencies 
which  have  adequate  basic  rehabilitation 
services,  but  their  availability  to  an  older 
blind  person  whose  way  is  not  paid  by  a 
public  agency  is  limited  by  the  financial 
resources  of  the  agency.  No  private 
health  insurance  plan  covers  nonmedical 
rehabilitation  of  older  blind  persons. 

Over  the  years,  public  and  private 
agencies  serving  blind  persons  have 
tended  to  emphasize  educational  and  re- 
lated services  for  blind  children;  voca- 
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tional  rehabilitation  and  employment  of 
blind  adults  of  optimum  employable  age; 
and  income  maintenance  for  blind  adults 
of  all  ages  for  whom  employment  can- 
noi  be  foimd.  But  basic  rehabilitation 
services  to  older  blind  persons  have  been 
spotty  and  minimal.  Increased  Federal 
financial  assistance  has  reinforced  the 
pattern  of  existing  services  to  children 
and  employable  adults,  but  has  over- 
looked older  blind  persons;  At  the  same 
time,  our  steadily  increasing  lifespan  and 
changing  population  patterns  have  re- 
sulted in  older  persons  becoming  the 
largest  single  group  in  the  blind  popula- 
tion. The  need  of  these  persons  for  ade- 
quate basic  rehabilitation  services  to  al- 
leviate the  handicapping  effects  of  blind- 
ness has  now  become  critical. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
most  effective  way  of  meeting  this  criti- 
cal need  of  older  blind  persons  will  be 
in  providing  Federal  financial  assistance 
channeled  through  appropriate  State 
and  local  agencies,  as  well  as  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  to  provide  di- 
rect services,  train  specialized  personnel, 
and  conduct  research  and  demonstration 
projects. 

The  national  organizations  concerned 
with  this  problem — the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Ameri- 
can Council  of  the  Blind,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Blinded 
Veterans  Association,  National  Council 
of  State  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind — have 
recommended  the  mechanism  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  to  aid  older  blind  persons. 
I  have  been  privileged  to  work  with  rep- 
resentatives of  these  organizations  in 
the  development  of  the  measure  I  Intro- 
duce today. 

The  bill  would: 

First,  establish  a  new  Section  18  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  en- 
titled "Rehabilitation  Services  for  Older 
Blind  Persons." 

Second,  authorize  appropriations  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972;  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973:  and  $30,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  in  order  to  launch  the  program. 

Third,  allot  the  appropriation  to  each 
State  on  the  basis  of  population  similar 
to  the  formula  used  in  the  basic  program 
of  grants  to  the  States  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation, but  assuring  a  minimum  al- 
lotment each  year  of  $50^00  to  each 
State. 

Fourth,  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pay 
each  State  90  percent  of  the  cost  of 
providing  rehabilitation  services  to  older 
blind  persons  imder  an  approved  State 
plan. 

PWth,  establish  State  plan  require- 
ments similar  to  those  used  in  other 
sections  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  including  designation  of  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency  serving 
blind  persons  to  administer  the  program. 

Sixth,  define  "older  blind  persons"  as 
individuals  whose  combination  of  severe 
visual  impairment  and  age  makes  gain- 
ful employment  less  readily  attainable 
in  the  light  of  current  employment 
practices. 


Seventh,  authorize  separate  appropri- 
ations in  amounts  to  be  determined  by 
the  Congress  to  cover  the  cost  of  research 
and  demonstration  projects  and  F>er- 
sonnel  training  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  rehabilitation  services  for  older 
blind  persons. 

Eighth,  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  for 
research,  demonstration,  and  personnel 
training. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  concerned 
about  the  special  needs  of  older  blind 
persons — ^including  the  national  organ- 
izations I  named — recognize  that  the 
initial  3-year  program  proposed  is  small 
in  scope.  However,  the  program  will 
demonstrate  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  effective  method  of  reaching  and 
serving  a  too  long  neglected  segment  of 
our  population.  A  special.  Federally-as- 
sisted program  for  the  older  blind  will 
relieve  the  individuals  served  and  their 
families  of  burdensome  dependence  sind 
overwhelming  anxiety.  It  will  alleviate 
the  many  diflQcult  problems  in  their 
traiLsition  from  the  world  of  sight  to  the 
terrifying  world  of  blindness. 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGovERN)  : 
S.  1032.  A  bill  to  promote  and  protect 
the  free  flow  of  interstate  commerce 
without  unreasonable  damage  to  the  en- 
vironment; to  assure  that  activities  which 
affect  interstate  commerce  will  not  un- 
reasonably injure  environmental  rights; 
to  provide  a  right  of  action  for  relief  for 
protection  of  the  environment  from  im- 
reasonable  infringement  by  activities 
which  affect  interstate  commerce  and  to 
establish  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  the 
protection,  preservation,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
year  great  strides  have  been  taken  both 
by  the  administration  and  Congress  in 
the  developing  crusade  to  protect  and  en- 
hance our  envirormient.  Yet,  this  pro- 
gress, instituted  by  Government,  should 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  Government 
can  do  the  Job  alone.  One  useful  sup- 
plement to  Government  action  in  this 
sphere  which  lately  has  assumed  con- 
siderable prominence  is  the  environmen- 
tal lawsuit.  Recently,  established  conser- 
vation groups  have  accelerated  their  ac- 
tivities in  the  courtroom,  while  new 
groups  have  arisen  which  are  dedicated 
primarily  to  environmental  litigation. 
Moreover,  a  new  institutional  concept, 
the  "public  interest  law  firm,"  has  devel- 
oped to  assist  these  groups  with  tlieir  ef- 
forts in  court. 

Outmoded  legal  doctrines,  however, 
have  continued  to  pose  serious  obstacles 
to  enlightened  suits  by  these  and  other 
citizens.  In  order  to  modify  some  of  these 
doctrines,  such  as  excessive  limitations 
on  standing  to  sue  and  severe  restric- 
tions on  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
action,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN)  and  I  last  year  intro- 
duced 8.  3575.  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970.  The  Senate  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  the  Environment  held 
4  days  of  hearings  on  the  bill,  at  which 
witnesses  emhpasized  the  need  for  such 


legislation  and  the  opportunities  it  of- 
fered for  really  significant  environ- 
mental improvement.  Because  of  the 
fundamental  changes  proposed  by  the 
bill,  however,  it  was  felt  that  a  more  ex- 
tensive record  was  needed  prior  to  full 
consideration  of  the  bill  in  committee. 
In  reintroducing  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act,  for  myself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota.  I  feel  constrain- 
ed to  point  out  that  our  purpose  is  actu- 
ally more  basic  than  that  of  environ- 
mental protection.  What  Is  really  at  is- 
sue here  Is  the  broadening  of  participa- 
tion by  citizens  in  the  resolution  of  prob- 
lems which  directly  affect  them.  Both 
within  and  outside  the  environmental 
movement,  we  increasingly  witness  the 
frustration  of  those  who,  while  deeply 
committed  on  matters  of  public  policy, 
feel  powerless  to  influence  such  matters. 
If  it  continues  to  be  frustrated,  how- 
in  the  proper  manner,  it  cam  be  relied 
upon  to  alleviate  many  of  society's  ills. 
If  if  it  continues  to  be  frustrated,  how- 
ever, both  the  physical  and  moral  envi- 
ronment of  our  country  may  be  damaged 
irreparably.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill 
introduced  today  will  in  some  manner 
help  to  shield  us  from  the  treat  of  such 
damage. 

I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference, 
on  behallf  of  the  Senator  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern) 
and  myself,  this  bill  entitled  the  Envi- 
roiunental  Protection  Act  of  1971,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill 
and  a  detailed  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1032 
A  bin  to  promote  and  protect  the  free  flow 
of  Interstate  commerce  without  unreason- 
able damage   to  the  environment;   to  as- 
sure that  activities  which  affect  Interstate 
commerce  will  not  unreasonably  Injure  en- 
vironmental rights;  to  provide  a  right  of 
action  for  relief  for  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment   from    unreasonable    Infringe- 
ment by  activities  which  affect  Interstate 
commerce  and  to  establish  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  the  protection,  preservation,  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congreat  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  CJongress  finds  and  declares 
that  each  person  Is  enUtled  by  right  to  the 
protection,  preservation,  and  enhancement  of 
the  air,  water,  land,  and  public  trust  of  the 
United  States  and  that  each  person  has  the 
responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  protection 
and  enhancement  thereof. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  It  U  in  the  pubUc  interest  to  pro- 
vide each  person  with  an  adequate  remedy 
to  protect  the  air,  water,  land,  and  public 
trust  of  the  United  States  from  unreasonable 
pollution.  Impairment,  or  destruction. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  hazards  to  the  air,  water,  land,  and 
public  trust  of  the  United  States  are  caused 
largely  by  persons  who  are  engaged  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  or  In  activities  which  affect 
Interstate  commerce. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  person  may  maintain  an 
action  for  declaratory  or  equitable  relief  in 
his  own  behalf  or  in  behalf  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons slmUarly  situated,  for  the  protection  of 
the  air,  water,  land,  or  pubUc  trust  of  the 
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United  States  from  unreasonable  pollution, 
impairment,  or  destruction  which  results 
from  or  reasonably  may  result  from  any  ac- 
tivity which  affects  interstate  commerce, 
wherever  such  activity  and  such  action  for 
relief  constitute  a  ease  or  controversy.  Such 
action  may  be  maintained  against  any  per- 
son engaged  in  such  activity  and  may  be 
brought,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy.  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  any  judicial  district  In 
which  the  defendant  resides,  transacts  busi- 
ness, or  may  be  found :  Provided,  That  noth- 
ing herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or 
preempt  Stote  courts  from  exercising  Juris- 
diction in  such  action.  Any  complaint  In  any 
sxxch  action  shaU  be  supported  by  affidavits  of 
not  less  than  two  technlcaUy  qualified  per- 
sons stating  that  to  the  best  of  their  knowl- 
edge the  activity  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
action  damages  or  reasonably  may  damage 
the  air,  water,  land,  or  public  trust  of  the 
United  States  by  pollution.  Impairment,  or 
destrucUon. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  "person"  means  any  individual  or  orga- 
nization; or  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States,  a  State  or 
local  government,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  When  the  plaintiff  has  made  a 
prima  facie  showing  that  the  activity  of  the 
defendant  affecting  Interstate  commerce  has 
resulted  In  or  reasonably  may  result  in  un- 
reasonable poUutlon,  impairment,  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  air,  water,  land,  or  public  trust  of 
the  United  States  the  defendant  shall  have 
the  burden  of  establishing  that  there  is  no 
feasible  and  prudent  alternative  and  that  the 
activity  at  Issue  is  consistent  with  and  rea- 
sonably required  for  promotion  of  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  in  light  of  the 
paramount  concern  of  the  United  States  for 
the  protection  of  Its  air,  water,  land,  and 
public  trust  from  unreasonable  pollution,  im- 
pairment, or  destruction. 

(b)  The  court  may  appoint  a  master  to  take 
testimony  and  make  a  report  to  the  court 
In  the  action. 

(c)  The  court  or  master,  as  well  as  the 
parties  to  the  action,  may  subpena  expert 
witnesses  and  require  the  production  of  rec- 
ords, documents,  and  all  other  Information 
necessary  to  a  Just  disposition  of  the  case. 

(d)  Costs  may  be  apportioned  to  the  par- 
ties If  the  Interests  of  Justice  require. 

(e)  No  bond  shall  be  required  by  the  court 
of  the  plaintiff:  Provided,  That  the  court 
may,  upon  clear  and  convincing  evidence  of- 
fered by  the  defendant  that  the  relief  re- 
quired will  result  in  irreparable  damage  to 
the  defendant.  Impose  a  requirement  for 
security  to  cover  the  costs  and  damages  as 
may  be  Incurred  by  defendant  when  relief  is 
wrongfully  granted;  Provided  further,  That 
such  security  shall  not  be  required  of  plain- 
tiff if  the  requirement  thereof  would  un- 
reasonably hinder  plaintiff  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  action  or  would  tend  unreason- 
ably to  prevent  a  fuU  and  fair  hearing  on 
the  activities  complained  of. 

8»c.  5.  The  co\irt  may  grant  declaratory 
relief,  temporary  and  permanent  equitable  re- 
lief, or  may  Impose  conditions  on  the  de- 
fendant which  are  required  to  protect  the 
air,  water,  land,  or  public  trust  of  the  United 
States  from  pollution,  impairment,  or  de- 
struction. 

Sk.  e.  This  Act  shtdl  be  supplementary  to 
existing  administrative  and  regulatory  pro- 
cedures provided  by  law  and  in  any  action 
maintained  under  the  Act,  the  coiirt  may 
remand  the  parties  to  such  procedures :  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  prevent  the  granting  of  Interim 
equitable  relief  where  required  and  so  long 
as  u  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  recog- 
nized herein:  Provided  further,  Tliat  any 
person  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  under 


this  Act  may  intervene  as  a  party  in  all  such 
procedures:  Provided  further.  That  nothing 
herein  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  action,  as  provided  In  this  Act. 
to  protect  the  rights  recognized  herein,  where 
existing  administrative  and  regulatory  pro- 
cedures are  found  by  the  court  to  be  Inade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  such  rights: 
Provided  further.  That  at  the  Initiation  of 
any  person  entitled  to  maintain  an  action 
under  the  Act,  such  procedures  shall  be  re- 
viewable in  a  court  of  competent  Jurtsdiction 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the  rights 
recognized  herein:  And  provided  further. 
That  In  any  such  Judicial  review  the  court 
shall  be  bound  by  the  provisions,  standards, 
and  procedures  of  sections  3,  4,  and  5  of  this 
Act,  and  may  order  that  additional  evidence 
be  taken  with  respect  to  the  environmental 
Issues  Involved. 

Section-by-Sbction  Analysis 
Section  1  establUhes  a  short  title  for  the 
Act.  For  the  purpose  of  citation  and  refer- 
ence, it  shall  be  known  as  the  "Environ- 
mental Protection  Act  of  1970." 

Section  2  sets  out  Congressional  findings 
and  declarations  with  respect  to  the  air, 
water,  land  and  public  trust  of  the  United 
States.  In  Section  2(a)  Congress  find  and 
declares  that  each  person  is  entitled  to  the 
protection,  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  the  environment  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  each  person  has  a  responsibility  to  con- 
tribute thereto.  In  Action  2(b)  Congress 
finds  and  declares  that  the  public  Interest 
necessitates  that  each  person  be  provided 
with  an  adequate  remedy  to  protect  the  air. 
water,  land  and  public  trust  of  the  United 
States  from  unreasonable  pollution.  Impair- 
ment or  destruction.  In  Section  3(c)  Con- 
gress further  finds  and  declares  that  haz- 
ards to  the  air.  water,  land  and  public  trust 
are  caused  largely  by  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged In  Interstate  commerce,  or  whose  ac- 
tivities affect  interstate  commerce. 

Section  8(a)  esUbUshes  the  right  of  any 
person  to  maintain  a  Judicial  action  for  de- 
claratory or  equitable  relief.  reUef  that  would 
order  the  defendant  to  desist  or  moderate 
the  practice  or  act  in  question,  either  indi- 
vidually or  in  behalf  of  a  class  of  persona, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy, 
to  protect  the  environment,  or  public  trust 
from  pollution,  impairment  or  destruction 
which  reeults  from  or  reaeomably  may  reeult 
from  any  activity  and  such  action  for  relief 
constitute  a  case  or  controversy,  a  real  is- 
sue with  adverse  parties.  Section  3(a)  also 
provides  that  such  actions  may  be  main- 
tained against  any  person  whose  activities 
affect  Interstate  commerce,  and  may  be 
brought  m  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  Judicial  district  In  which  the 
defendant  resides,  transacts  business  or  may 
be  found.  Section  3(a)  further  provides  that 
State  courts  shall  not  be  prevented  or  pre- 
empted from  exercising  Jurisdiction  In  any 
such  action.  However,  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  actions  brought  in  the  United 
States  District  Courts  shaU  be  remanded  to 
the  State  courts  when  Jurisdiction  Is  other- 
wise proper.  Section  3(a)  further  provides 
that  complaints  in  such  actions  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  affidavits  of  at  least  two  techni- 
cally qualified  persons  affirming  that  the  de- 
fendant's activity  damages  or  reasonably 
may  damage  the  envirotunent  or  public  trust 
of  the  United  States.  This  requirement  for 
affidavits,  which  la  not  required  by  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  will  eliminate 
frivolous  actions  and  alleviate  the  burden 
upon  the  courts.  Section  3(b)  defines  the 
term  "person"  as  any  Individual  or  organi- 
zation or  any  department,  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  a  State  or 
local  government,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  or  a  pos- 
session of  the  United  States. 

Section  4  prescrlbee  the  Judicial  procedures 


and  standards  under  which  the  act  is  to  be 
administered    by    the    courts.    Section    4(a) 
provides  that  when  the  plaintiff  has  made 
a  showing  that  on  first  appearance  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  defendant   has  or  reaeonably 
may  damage  the  air,  water,  land  or  public 
trust  by  unreasonable  pollution.  Impairment 
or  destruction,  the  defendant  then  has  the 
burden  of  proving  that  there  Is  no  feasible 
and   prudent  alternative  and  that   the  ac- 
tlvltr  at  issue  is  consistent  with  and  reason- 
ably required  for  promotion  of  the  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare  when  viewed  in 
light    of    the    paramount    concern    of    the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment and  the  public  trust.  Section  4(b) 
authorize  the  court  to  appoint  a  master  to 
take  testimony  and  make  a  report  to  the 
court  in  the  action.  Section  4(c)   grants  to 
the  court,  master  and  the  parties  authority 
to   subpoena  expert   witnesses   and   require 
the  producing  of  records,  documents  and  all 
other  information   neceeeary  to   a  Just  dis- 
position of  the  case.  Section  4(d)    provides 
that  costs  may  be  apportioned  to  the  parties 
if   the  Interests  of  Justice  require.  Section 
4(e)  exempts  the  plaintiff  from  posting  bond, 
except  in  thoae  instances  where  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  Is  presented  to  the  court 
by  the  defendant  that  wrongfully  granUng 
relief  will  result  In  Irreparable  damage  to  the 
defendant.  However,  U  requiring  the  plain- 
tiff to  post  bond  would  unreasonably  hinder 
the  plaintiff  in  the  maintenance  of  the  suit 
or   would   tend   unreasonably   to   prevent   a 
full  and  fair  hearing  on  the  activities  com- 
plained of,  a  bond  shall  not  be  required  of 
the  plalntur. 

Section  5  grants  the  oo\irt  authority  to 
provide  declaratory  relief,  temporary  and 
permanent  equitable  relief,  or  to  Impose  con- 
ditions on  the  defendant's  operations  which 
are  required  for  the  protection  of  the  air, 
water,  land  or  public  trust  of  the  United 
Statee  from  unreaaonable  pollution,  impair- 
ment or  deetructlon. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  act  shall  be 
supplementary  to  existing  administrative  and 
regulatory  procedures  provided  by  law  and 
grajits  the  court  authority  to  remand  the 
I>artle8  to  such  procedures.  Section  6  also 
provides  that  nothing  in  the  section  shall 
prevent  the  granting  of  appropriate  interim 
equitable  relief  to  protect  the  rights  recog- 
nized under  the  act  for  as  long  as  Is  nec- 
essary and  further  provides  that  any  per- 
son entitled  to  maintain  an  action  under  the 
act  may  Intervene  as  a  party  In  all  such  ad- 
ministrative and  regulatory  procedures.  Sec- 
tion 6  provides  further  that  nothing  in  the 
section  shall  prevent  the  maintenance  of  an 
action  to  protect  rights  recognized  in  the 
act  where  the  court  finds  existing  administra- 
tive or  regulatory  procedures  to  be  inade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  such  rights.  Sec- 
tion 6  further  provides  that  at  the  Initia- 
tion of  any  person  enUtled  to  maintain  an 
action  under  the  act,  such  procedures  shall 
be  reviewable  in  a  cotirt  of  competent  Juris- 
diction to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  recognized  in  the  act.  Finally,  Section 
6  provides  that  in  any  such  Judicial  review, 
the  court  shall  be  bo\ind  by  the  provisions, 
standards  and  procedures  of  Section  3,  4  and 
5  of  the  act  and  may  order  that  additional 
testimony  be  taken  on  the  environmental 
Issues. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  a  decade  which  was  one  of  the 
most  violent  in  our  history,  an  issue  arose 
involving  the  most  subtle  but  perhaps 
the  most  destructive  form  of  American 
domestic  violence.  The  victims  are  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  and  their 
surroundings,  the  innocent  earth.  I  re- 
fer to  the  steady  ravaging  of  our  envi- 
ronment by  industrial  growth  and  gov- 
ernmental neglect. 
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Ecology  has  become  a  leading  issue  of 
the  day  and  the  Congress  has  already 
taken  major  strides  toward  the  protec- 
tion of  our  envirormient. 

Traditionally,  envirMimental  protec- 
tion has  been  left  to  Federal  and  State 
regulatory  agencies.  Too  much  of  our 
current  environmental  legislation  relies 
upon  elephantine  regulatory  and  admin- 
istrative procedures.  Additionally,  the 
enforcement  authority  of  the  Federal 
pollution-control  agencies  is  weak  at 
best.  Too  often,  the  agencies  entrusted 
to  protect  the  environment  on  behalf  of 
the  public  have  simply  been  unable  to  do 
so.  In  some  cases,  those  agencies  have 
refused  to  do  so.  The  individual  citizen 
has  been  prevented  from  intervening  and 
participating  in  the  regulatory  process 
by  a  variety  of  legal  and  administrative 
roadblocks.  Private  citizens  have  been 
slowly,  far  too  slowly,  breaking  down 
these  obstacles  to  participation  when  It 
Is  apparent  that  their  own  best  interests 
and  the  Interest  of  a  truly  healthy  en- 
vironment have  not  been  represented. 
But  the  door  to  that  participation  is  far 
from  being  fully  open. 

Accordingly,  Senator  Hart  and  I  are 
today  reintroducing  our  proposal  to 
grant  for  the  first  time  to  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  a  federally  guaranteed  right 
to  a  pollution-free  environment  and  the 
right  to  bring  suit  In  the  Nation's  courts 
to  enforce  that  right.  I  regard  this  bill, 
which  was  endorsed  last  year  by  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  New  York  Times,  and 
the  Washington  Post,  as  a  having  top 
priority  In  my  legislative  program. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  bill  is  the  only 
means  to  adequately  involve  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  in  the  protecticai  of  his 
environment.  The  democratic  process 
has  fallen  apart  in  this  regard  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  agencies.  This  bill  will 
serve  to  protect  our  Nation's  environ- 
ment by  restoring  the  democratic  process 
to  the  flght  for  pollution-free  environ- 
ment. Mo6t  importantly,  we  hope  to  give 
citizens  an  opportunity  to  share  the  full 
responsibility  for  saving  their  environ- 
ment. I  believe  they  are  eager  to  under- 
take that  responsibility.  And  I  believe 
that  this  bill  will  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. 
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By  Mr.  BAYH  ffor  himself,  Mr. 
Eacleton,      Mr.      Hart,      Mr. 
HuGHBS,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Kek- 
NH)T,  Mr.  McGek,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  1035.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  eliminate. 
In  certain  cases,  the  requirement  that  an 
insured  individual  have  first  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  hospital  in  ortftr  to  qualify 
under  such  title  for  the  teended-care 
services  provided  thereunder.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  which 
would  eliminate  In  certain  cases  the  re- 
quirement that  an  insured  individual 
must  first  have  been  admitted  to  a  hos- 
pital in  order  to  qualify  for  extended 
medical-care  services,  and  would  expand 
posthospital  extended  care  services  to  in- 
chide  therapeutic  as  well  as  nursing  care 
under  certain  circumstances. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  medical 
costs  have  risen  sharply  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  largest  Increase  of  all  has  been 
in  the  charges  incurred  for  hospital  serv- 
ices, which  have  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  splrallng  costs  of  health  care. 

There  is  evidence  that  at  least  some 
hospitalized  persons  may  not  be  in  need 
of  the  full  complement  of  services  now 
provided  by  most  modem  hospitals.  For 
Instance,  former  Secretary  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  pointed  out  that — 

Services,  especially  costly  hospital  services, 
are  sometimes  utilized  unnecessarily;  I.e., 
they  are  not  medically  necessary. 

A  Study  conducted  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity found  that  two  of  five  bed  patients 
could  be  as  well  cared  for  In  a  properly 
equipped  and  staffed  nursing  facility  as 
in  a  general  hospital.  Although  condi- 
tions vary,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  way  to 
encourage  reduced  hospital  usage  would 
be  to  permit  physiclsms  to  assign  selected 
eligible  patients  who  need  special  treat- 
ment but  who  are  not  critically  ill  directly 
to  a  qualified  extended  care  f£u:ility  with- 
out loss  of  medicare  benefits. 

The  basic  Medicare  Act — Public  Law 
88-97 — now  provides  that,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  extended-care  service,  an  eli- 
gible person  must  first  have  been  a  pa- 
tient in  ahospltal  for  not  less  than  3  con- 
secutive days.  No  doiU>t  many  elderly  per- 
sons who  become  seriously  ill  require  hos- 
pitalization, perhaps  for  long  periods,  but 
there  are  certainly  other  instances  in 
which  the  Illness  may  not  be  of  sufBcient 
severity  to  Justify  immediate  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  me  to  require  a  prior  3- 
day  stay  in  a  hospital  for  all  older  pa- 
tients who  are  in  need  of  extended  care. 
I  fully  realize  that  medicare  is  not  In- 
tended to  provide  mere  custodial  care  for 
persons  confined  to  convalescent  homes. 
In  the  case  of  those  elderly  who  need 
specialized  medical  attention  but  do  not 
require  hospital  treatment;  however,  I 
see  little  reason  to  insist  in  all  cases  that 
they  must  first  spend  at  least  3  days  In  a 
hospital. 

Procedures  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished which  would  guarantee  that  a  pa- 
tient's physical  condition  is  such  that 
he  or  she  needs  and  would  benefit  from 
extended  care.  There  is  no  reason  this 
objective  could  not  be  achieved  without 
requiring,  as  present  law  does,  that  a  per- 
son must  first  be  admitted  to  a  hospital 
and  stay  a  minimum  of  3  days  in  such  an 
institution.  My  bill  proposes  that  ex- 
tended care  would  be  made  available  to 
an  eligible  person  only  If  he  has  received 
prior  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  serv- 
ices and  has  been  admitted  to  a  qualified 
extended  care  facility  within  14  days 
after  that  need  was  certified.  In  my 
opinion,  this  would  provide  adequate 
safeguard  against  any  lowering  of  stand- 
ards or  possible  abuses.  Such  procedure 
should  eliminate  any  temptation  and 
minimize  pressure  to  assign  an  elderly 
patient  to  an  extended-care  facility 
merely  because  of  sympathy,  conveni- 
ence or  financial  need.  Each  patient 
would  have  to  be  certified  that  he  was  in 
need  of  extended-care  services  by  both 
the  hospital  and  the  patient's  physician. 
Mr.  President,   this  relatively  minor 


change  in  the  law  ought  to  help  relieve 
some  of  the  pressures  for  space  In  our 
ho8?)itals  and  reduce  total  medical  care 
costs.  At  the  same  time,  It  would  not 
reduce  eligibility  standards  for  care  nor 
complicate  administration  of  the  act 
Scarce  and  costly  hospital  beds  should 
not  be  occupied  by  elderly  persons,  even 
for  3  days,  if  they  can  receive  adequate 
care  and  treatment  In  extended  care 
facilities. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
review  the  whole  extended  care  program 
under  medicare.  The  American  Nursing 
Home  Association  has  recently  pointed 
out  that  there  has  been  a  "steady  decline 
in  utilization  of  available  extended  caw 
approved  beds  by  the  elderly."  The 
association  estimated  that  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  more  than  300,000  beds  in 
nursing  homes  which  iiave  been  ap- 
proved for  extended  care  under  medicare 
are  being  used  by  such  patients.  More- 
over, the  association  president,  David 
R.  Mosher,  has  been  very  critical  of 
Social  Security  Administration  rules  and 
regulations  which  have  greatly  restricted 
the  right  of  elderly  patients  to  payments 
for  extended  care. 

Many  persons  who  believed  they  were 
entitled  to  extended  care  have  become 
disillusioned  and  numerous  nursing 
home  operators  believe  that  unrealis- 
tic and  indefensible  regulations  have 
been  imposed  which  make  the  sys- 
tem almost  unworkable.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  association  in  its  January, 
1971,  board  meeting  in  New  Orleans 
ofllclally  withdrew  its  unqualified  sup- 
port for  the  extended  care  medicare 
program  imd  urged  their  members  to 
assess  their  owoi  individual  situation 
about  continued  participation. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senate  should  review  the  extended  care 
program  and  should  give  prompt  and 
serious  consideration  to  this  and  other 
proposals  which  have  been  made  to  make 
it  more  effective.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  article  from  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  News  of  February  15,  1971, 
reporting  on  the  recent  action  of  the 
American  Nursing  Home  Association,  as 
weU  as  the  text  of  my  bUl,  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  Eis  follows : 

[Prom  the  American  Medical  News,  Feb.  16, 

1971] 

NumsiNG  Homes  Withhuw,  Calx,  M*nTrA»» 

"Crwl  Jokx" 

The  American  Nursing  Home  Assn.  bu 
withdrawn  official  support  of  the  Medicare 
program  for  extended  care.  The  action  was 
taken  at  the  mld-wlnter  ANHA  executive 
board  meeting  in  New  Orleans. 

ANHA  declared  that  in  Its  opinion  extended 
health  care  benefits  have  been  denied 
arbitrarily  by  the  government  against  the  In- 
tent of  Congress.  ANHA  President  David  R. 
Mosher  said,  "The  tragic  aspect  ot  the  Medi- 
care program  for  extended  care  Is  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  led  America's 
senior  citizens  to  believe  that.  If  their  physi- 
cians thought  it  necessary,  they  were  en- 
titled to  100  days  of  extended  care  at  gov- 
ernment expense.  Subsequent  rules  and  reg- 
ulations issued  by  SSA  have  virtually  ruled 
this  out." 

Citing  Social  Secxirlty  Administration 
statistics  that  indicate  a  steady  decline  m 
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utllliation  of  avaUable  extended  care  ap- 
oroved  beds  by  the  elderly.  Masher  said,  "Less 
5^  6%  of  the  340.000  certified  Medicare  ex- 
tended care  beds  are  being  utilized.  Such  lim- 
ited and  restrictive  vise  has  resulted  in  a  na- 
Oonal  faUure  to  'achieve  a  less  costly  alterna- 
tive to  hospital  in-patient  services'  aa  In- 
tended by  Congress." 

"The  conscience  of  this  association,"  he 
added,  "no  longer  wUl  aUow  official  ANHA 
support  of  the  Medicare  extended  care  pro- 
gram. Tliey  have  added  an  economic  burden 
on  oiir  profession  in  the  form  of  administra- 
tive requirements  which  are  frivolous  and 
unrealistic,  and  far  worse— Medicare  Is  a  cruel 
Joke  on  the  senior  citizen — a  Joke  perpetrated 
by  an  army  of  bureaucratic  government  ad- 
ministrators whose  empathy  for  the  problems 
of  the  elderly,  I  seriously  question." 

8.  1035 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIU  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  eliminate,  in  certain 
cases,  the  requirement  that  an  insured  in- 
dividual have  first  been  admitted  to  a  hos- 
pital In  order  to  qualify  under  such  title 
for  the  extended  care  services  provided 
thereunder. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1814(a)  (2)  (D)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  poet-hospital  extended 
care  services,  such  services  are  or  were  re- 
quired to  be  given  on  an  inpatient  basis  be- 
cause the  Individual  needs  or  needed  skilled 
nursing  care  on  a  continuing  basis  for — 

"(1)  any  of  the  conditions  with  respect  to 
which  he  was  receiving  Inpatient  hospital 
services  (or  services  which  would  constitute 
inpatient  hospital  services  if  the  institution 
met  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(8)  of  section  lS61(e))  prior  to  transfer  to 
the  extended  care  facility  or  for  a  condition 
requiring  such  extended  care  services  which 
arose  after  such  transfer  and  whUe  he  was 
still  in  the  facility  for  treatment  of  the  con- 
dition or  conditions  for  which  he  was  re- 
ceiving such  Inpatient  hospital  services,  or 

"(11)  any  condition  requiring  such  ex- 
tended care  services  and  the  existence  of 
which  was  discovered  or  confirmed  ae  a  result 
of  findings  made  while  the  individual  was 
receiving  outpatient  diagnostic  services,  or, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  been 
admitted  to  an  extended  care  facility  for  such 
a  condition,  any  other  condition  arising  while 
he  Is  in  such  facility;". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1881(1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
'The  term  'posthospital  extended  care  serv- 
ices' means  extended  therapeutic  and /or 
nursing  care  services  furnished  an  individual 
(A)  after  transfer  from  a  hospital  in  which 
he  was  an  inpatient  for  not  less  than  3 
consecutive  days  before  his  discharge  from 
the  hospital  in  connection  with  such  transfer, 
or  (B)  after  he  has  received  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  services,  if,  after  reviewing 
the  findings  revealed  by  such  services,  his 
physician  and  the  hospital  from  which  he  re- 
ceived such  services  certify  (not  later  than 
7  days  after  the  termination  of  such  services) 
that  he  Is  in  immediate  need  of  extended 
care  services,  and  if  he  Is  admitted  to  an  ex- 
tended care  facility  within  14  days  after  the 
date  on  which  bis  need  for  extended  care 
services  was  so  certified.". 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Proxmire)  : 
8. 1037.  A  Wll  to  make  it  possible,  ap- 
propriate, economical,  and  accessible 
learning  opportunities  for  all  eulults,  for 
their  individual  fulfillment  and  for  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  make  possible  appropriate,  eco- 
nomical, and  accessible  learning  c^jpor- 
timiUes  for  all  adults,  both  for  their  in- 
dividual fulfillment  and  for  the  social 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation. 
A  similar  bill  is  to  be  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  by  Rep- 
resentative Roman  Pocikski. 
The  bill  would: 

First.  Establish  a  Bureau  of  Adult  Ed- 
ucation within  the  Office  of  Education 
to  operate,  coordinate,  develop  long- 
range  planning,  and  administer  any 
adult  education  programs  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Congress  or  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  It  would  also 
promote  coordination  and  dlsaemlnatlon 
of  information  among  such  programs. 

Second.  Efetabll^  a  National  Center 
for  Adult  Education  which  would  employ 
an  initial  Federal  grant  for  development 
of  combined  public-private  funding  of  in- 
formation and  referral  services  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  for  pilot  projects 
Emd  applied  research  to  solve  problems  in 
the  field  of  adult  education. 

Third.  Create  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education  to  assist  the  Bureau  of 
Adult  Education  and  to  serve  as  the 
policy  body  for  the  National  Center. 

Fourth.  Authorize  appropriations  of 
not  less  than  $1  million  for  each  fiscal 
year  through  1976. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  developed 
in  consultation  with  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion AssoclatlOTi  of  the  TJBJi.,  which  pre- 
sents these  arguments  for  early  action 
on  the  legislation: 

The  Adult  Education  Opportunity  Act 
of  1971  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
adult  education  both  for  individual  ful- 
fillment and  for  the  social  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation.  It  is  the  first 
legislation  recognizing  adult  education 
as  a  vital  part  of  national  policy. 

For  .0003  of  present  estimated  annual 
Federal  expenditures  for  adult  educa- 
tion, the  act  would  make  possible  rapid 
improvement  and  development  of  the 
total  field  of  adult  education  in  the 
United  States  by  better  utilizing  what  is 
now  being  done. 

At  least  476  different  Federal  pro- 
grams have  adult  education  components, 
yet  nowhere  is  information  available 
about  all  of  them.  Sharing  of  ideas  and 
experiences  is  usually  accidental.  No  one 
knows  what  needs  are  being  met  how 
well,  and  what  needs  are  falling  between 
the  programs.  No  basis  for  planning 
exists. 

Only  a  handful  of  adult  education  pro- 
grams are  operated  by  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation. Major  programs  are  also  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Defense, 
and  Labor  as  well  as  in  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Every  department  op- 
erates some  programs,  as  do  most  inde- 
pendent agencies.  Nowhere  are  the  pro- 
grams coordinated. 

No  agency  has  responsibility  for 
evaluating  legislative  recommendations 
for  possible  effects  of  adult  education 
provisions.  In  1970  alone  2V2  feet  of  leg- 
islation was  filed  with  major  aduK  ed- 
ucation implications,  -The  Congress  has 
no  access  to  Information  about  how  a 
specific  bill  might  affect  the  overall  field 


of  adult  education,  or  even  existing  pro- 
grams. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  an 
estimated  $3  billion  each  year  on  adult 
education  activities  with  no  way  of  know- 
ing if  we  are  getting  $3  billion  benefit. 
Personnel  develc^xnent  has  many  dif- 
ferent formats,  with  little  comparative 
evaluation.  No  basis  exists  for  allocating 
resources. 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
local.  State,  private,  and  voluntary  pro- 
grams are  being  conducted,  for  the  most 
part  in  isolation.  No  information  systems 
exist. 

The  bill  would  of  coiu^e  be  of  consid- 
erable help  to  any  adult  who  is  beyond 
the  traditional  age  for  high  school  or 
imiversity  training.  But,  as  former  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it 
would  have  special  value  to  older  Ameri- 
cans, especially  those  near  or  in  retire- 
ment. 

Time  and  'ime  again,  the  committee 
has  been  told  that  retirees  wish  to  have 
educational  opportunities  designed  Bpe- 
clflcally  for  them.  Well-informed  wit- 
nesses have  told  us  that  well-being — and 
even  health— of  the  elderly  improves 
when  those  individuals  are  living  active 
and  stimulating  lives.  EdXKsation  certain- 
ly would  make  a  significant  contribution 
toward  such  a  goal. 

The  president  of  the  Adult  Education 
Association  Is  Mr.  Ray  J.  Ast,  Jr..  direc- 
tor of  the  Adult  and  Continuing  Educa- 
tion Resource  Center  of  Montclair  State 
College.  In  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  last  year,  he  made  sev- 
eral compelling  comments  about  educa- 
tion for  older  Americans.  I  ask  unan- 
imojos  consent  that  excerpts  from  his 
testimony  be  reprinted  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExcKKPTS  raoM  TssrmcoNT  bt  Ma.  Rat  J.  Abt, 
PKEsmEMT,  AotiLT  Education  AasociATioN 
or  THB  U.S.A. 

In  education,  we  are  often  very  "hung  up" 
over  Btereotyplng,  characterizing,  and  cate- 
gorizing. Many  have  the  Idea,  when  we  talk 
of  the  aged  aging,  and  the  elderly,  that  they 
are  Interested,  from  the  continuing  educa- 
tion standpoint,  only  In  basket  weaving, 
bridge,  or  that  type  of  program. 

If  we  look  at  the  concept  of  aging.  It  U 
a  very  normal  jjrocees,  and  Is  a  normal  proc- 
ess throughout  all  of  life.  Whether  you  are 
18  or  86,  the  process  has  within  it  a  constant 
need  for  what  we  call,  adult  education.  The 
adult  at  any  age  has  the  same  basic  needs, 
concerns  and  a^lrations;  whether  it  be  for 
health  servlcea,  or  whether  It  be  for  food, 
shelter,  love,  and  a  community  of  neighbors. 
The  advat's  desire  for  activity,  as  well  as 
learning,  is  all  too  important  to  overlook. 

When  we  speak  of  the  person  as  being  a 
retired  person,  many  oftentimes  think  of 
him.  In  a  stereotype  fashion,  as  being  put  on 
the  shelf.  In  continuing  education  we  would 
like  to  conceive,  and  develop  the  idea  more 
fully,  that  the  retired  person  Is  simply  re- 
tired from  an  earlier  working  or  occupational 
activity  that  served  as  his  primary  source  of 
revenue,  his  economic  livelihood.  More  often 
than  not  the  retiree  continues  on.  In  a  va- 
riety of  activities  that  are  far  more  active 
than  the  vocation  or  Job  which  he  had  prior 
to  retirement.  It  should  be  further  noted 
that  be  does  not  "retire"  aa  a  dtlaen.  He 
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does  not  "retire"  as  a  homemaker.  He  does 
not  "retire"  as  a  consumer.  He  does  not  "re- 
tire" as  a  human  being.  Therefore,  when  we 
take  an  arbitrary  age  bracket  at  age  65  and 
say:  "that  Is  retirement";  "this  Is  the  aged 
person,  ■ — I  get  a  little  upset  and  more  than 
a  little  disturbed. 

Stereotjrpes  of  age,  and  by  reactions,  reflect 
a  personal  part  of  my  own  life.  I  think  of  my 
father  as  an  Illustration.  Now.  In  bis  mld- 
seventles,  he  is  far  more  active  than  when 
he  was  a  principal  of  an  elementary  school  In 
the  city  of  BuSalo.  He  happens  to  be,  at  the 
present  time,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Retired  Teachers  Association.  He  Is  far 
more  active  In  terms  of  general  activity.  His 
health  Is  as  good  as  It  always  has  been.  I 
can  refer  to  my  father  In  law,  at  the  age  of 
88,  as  an  Inventor  and  consultant,  his  day  to 
day  activity  continues  him  In  continuing 
learning  situations. 

In  both  personal  referenoes  I  find  to  be 
true,  relative  to  continuing  education,  age  Is 
no  barrier  to  learning. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  learning  that 
require  certain  skills  and  may  take  longer 
to  learn,  but  age  Is  no  barrier  to  learning  or 
to  the  activity  of  learning  which  man  un- 
dertakes throughout  his  whole  life.  There  Is 
a  reason  why  I  like  to  think  of  adult  educa- 
tion in  terms  of  education  for  the  aging.  We 
are  thinking  of  education,  for  the  moment, 
as  a  part  and  parcel  of  what  we  call  con- 
tinuing education. 

We  should  not  segregate  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  by  age  group.  I  think  one  of 
our  basic  problems  that  we  have  Is  a  stereo- 
tjrpe.  It  Is  the  so-called  generation  gap.  It 
Is  really  not  a  generation  gap.  It  Is  a  com- 
munication gap.  We  see  today  a  dismay 
among  our  older  adults  about  the  younger 
adult  under  30  and  refer  to  a  generation  gap. 
Time  and  time  again  we  find  It  simply  a  com- 
munication gap  between  the  younger  and 
the  older  adult.  Nonsegregated  continuing 
education  can  reduce  this  conflict  or  dismay. 

I  hope  we  do  not  get  bogged  down  In  ovir 
own  thinking.  In  our  own  planning,  in  our 
own  working  with  the  so-called  older  adult, 
and   create   another  "generation   gap." 

A  continuing  education  program  for  all 
adiUts,  Including  the  older  and  younger 
adult,  rests  also  with  recognizing  the 
validity,  and  worth,  of  nontradltlonal  meth- 
ods of  learning  that  are  being  undertaken 
today.  The  creation  of  special  adult  learn- 
ing centers  are  specific  example  of  nontradl- 
tlonal approaches  In  the  city  of  Newark,  and 
In  the  city  of  Oamden. 

In  each  of  these  adult  learning  centers  we 
have  recognized  that  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  adults  are  non-English  speaking  per- 
sons. They  include  older  adults  as  well  as 
yo\mger  adults. 

Many  of  them  are  Puerto  Rlcans.  M&ny  of 
them  are  Cubans.  When  you  look  in  the 
pamphlet.  Older  Americans  Speak  To  Ttte 
Nation,  page  9,  and  you  Identify  older  adults 
having  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education. 
It  does  not  take  Into  account  the  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  adult.  They  are  older  as  well 
as  younger  adults.  / 

We  also  find,  among  the  older  adults  who 
come  to  our  learning  center,  that  many  of 
them  come  beoause  It  Is  a  completely  In- 
dividualized type  of  learning  program,  based 
upon  his  particular  need. 

His  need  may  be  one  of  consumer  educa- 
tion, a  consumer-problem  that  confronts  him. 
It  nuty  simply  be  an  Infornuitlonal  concern. 
Counselors  are  available  as  well  as  Instruc- 
tors. Adult  learning  centers  have  undertaken 
the  development  of  Individualized  learning 
materials  for  those  Individuals  who  have 
little  or  no  grasp  of  the  English  language. 

Adults  come  to  a  learning  center  for  many 
problems  they  have.  They  may  want  to  know 
how  they  can  get  a  pair  of  glasses.  They 
have  gone  to  the  health  clinic.  They  have 
had  dUBculty  In  making  themselves  under- 


stood. The  little  pamphlet  they  receive  Is 
unreadable.  The  readability  level  is  too  high. 
If  It  Is  in  Spanish,  It  may  be  written  In  Cas- 
tllllan  Spanish  rather  than  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
vernacular.  We  find  that  learning  center  pro- 
grams are  not  traditional,  in  the  form  of 
class«s,  but  are  designed  for  Indlvidual- 
iaed  instruction.  Adults  find  them  very  help- 
ful. 

POTXNTIAL   rOK   CABLC   TV 

We  look  at  another  example  of  a  nontradl- 
tlonal mode  for  learning  experience  which  I 
foresee  can  be  encouraged.  Under  the  FCC 
regulations  after  January  1,  cable  TV  will 
open  up  to  every  community  of  3,500  listeners 
as  many  as  Ave  educational  channels.  Many 
rural  areas  of  our  country  will  have  avail- 
able Informational  education  of  concern  to 
adults  in  their  home.  Learning  can  take 
place  In  the  privacy  of  the  home. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  only  two 
conmierclal  companies  in  this  country  pro- 
ducing programs  for  cable  TV.  Cable  TV  Is 
going  to  be  required  to  originate  programs, 
beginning  January  1,  and  they  are  really 
not  prepared  for  it,  particularly  adult  con- 
tinuing education  programs. 

We  have  pleaded  with  U.S.  Government 
agencies  to  assist  in  funding  development  of 
newer  ciirrlcular  materials  that  would  be 
helpful,  for  continuing  education  of  adults, 
at  all  ages. 

We  are  looking  to  the  home  economist  pro- 
gram at  Rutgers  Unlverlsty  for  a  nontradl- 
tlonal home  study  approach  having  educa- 
tional-informational aspects  that  are  not 
presently  available  to  many  of  our  older 
adults.  We  find  that,  for  all  adults,  continu- 
ing education  Is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Learntog  centers,  cable  TV,  correspondence 
programs,  home  study,  a  wide  variety  of  pos- 
sible approaches  are  here  but  none  of  them 
have  really  been  developed  In  our  society 
today. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  youngsters,  we  have  TV  programs  de- 
veloped. There  Is  really  nothing  for  the  older 
adult,  whether  he  be  a  non-Engllsh-s;>eaklng 
adult  or  the  older  adult  who  has  limited  read- 
ing ability,  or  limited  communications  skill. 

It  Is  not  only  that  the  adult  Is  unable  to 
acquire  the  various  services  that  are  available 
within  his  conununlty,  he  Is  often  unable  be- 
cause of  bis  Inability  to  communicate,  or 
converse  with  the  agency.  At  times  the 
agency  falls  to  communicate  with  the  adult. 

I  will  move  along  to  several  other  points  in 
terms  of  the  plans  for  a  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

We  have  a  special  Interest  section  in  the 
Adult  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States,  a  section  dedicated  to  education  for 
aging  working  toward  preparation  for  the^ 
1971  White  House  Conference.  Hopefully,] 
they  will  introduce  within  the  White  House 
Conference  a  greater  emphasis  concerned 
with  continuing  education  for  adults  than 
had  been  in  the  1961  Conference. 

I  have  met  with  the  State  directors  of 
adult  continuing  education  from  each  of  the 
States.  They  are  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  the  older  adult,  as  well 
as  with  newer,  more  effective  methods  to  im- 
plement coordination  with  the  Older  Ameri- 
can Act. 

They  wish  to  utilize  more  effectively,  the 
limited  Adult  Basic  Education  Act  funds,  co- 
ordinating such  funds  with  other  funding 
sources.  The  adult  basic  education  program 
now  provides  for  adult  education  through 
high  school  equivalency.  Little  has  been  done 
In  many  of  the  States  toward  implementing 
educational  opportunities,  with  the  Division 
of  Aging,  or  similar  agencies  for  the  aging. 


.  ByMr.McGOVERN: 
S.'l039.  A  bill  to  provide  public  financ- 
ing of  certain  campaign- costs  incurred 
in  campaigns  for  election  to  Federal  of- 


fice, to  insiire  fun  public  disclosure  of 
campaign  finances,  and  to  regulate  unfair 
campaign  practices.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today  the  Federal  Campaign  As- 
sistance and  Disclosure  Act.  a  bill  which 
deals  with  the  serious  threat  to  the  ef- 
fective functioning  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem caused  by  the  skjrrocketing  costs 
of  political  campaigns. 

The  need  for  legislative  action  on  cam-  ' 
paign  financing  is  urgent,  especially  In 
view  of  President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  bill 
limiting  television   campaign  expendi- 
tures. 

The  costs  of  political  campaigns  have 
been  multiplying  rapidly  and  constantly 
and  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

In  1952,  presidential  campaign  spend- 
ing amounted  to  $17.2  million.  The  Citi- 
zens Research  Foundation  reports  that, 
if  both  prenomination  and  postnomina- 
tlon  expenses  are  included,  the  cost  of 
the  1968  presidential  campaign  exceeded 
$100  million.  This  rate  of  increase  far 
outstrips  the  combined  effects  of  infla- 
tion and  population  growth. 

In  1970,  the  spending  total  for  all 
U.S.  Senate,  House  and  Gtovernor  races 
has  been  estimated  at  $200  million,  a 
new  record  for  a  nonpresidential  year. 

No  State,  large  or  small,  and  no  re- 
gion of  the  country  is  imaffected  by  the 
rising  campaign  costs.  The  cost  in  New 
York  has  been  estimated  at  $20-25  mil- 
lion in  1970.  In  Wyoming,  where  there 
were  three  contests,  spending  reached 
$6.00  per  ballot  cast  on  election  day. 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  the  spiral- 
ing  costs  of  broadcasting  account  for 
much  of  the  increased  costs  of  campaign- 
ing. Broadcast  spending  in  the  1968 
presidential  election  shot  up  70  percent 
over  1964.  Whatever  the  value  of  tele- 
vision campedgning,  all  candidates  seem 
to  be  engaged  In  a  contest  to  spend  as 
much  and  appear  as  much  as  their  op- 
ponents, no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Candidates  cannot,  under  present  con- 
ditions, raise  the  necessary  sums  in  small 
gifts  from  contributors  within  their  own 
States.  They  must  turn  to  major  contrib- 
utors, the  well-known  fat  cats.  Time 
magazine  estimates  tliat  90  percent  of 
political  gifts  are  donated  by  1  percent 
of  the  population. 

The  dependence  of  political  candidates 
on  the  help  of  major  contributors  raises 
fears  that  Uie  candidates  will  be  be- 
holden to  their  supporters.  This  concern, 
which  eats  away  at  public  confidence  in 
the  political  system,  must  be  ended.  In 
addition,  if  individuals  contribute  to  cam- 
paigns and  feel  their  ccxitributions  are 
meaningful,  Uiey  have  a  greater  sense 
of  political  responsibility. 

Political  contributions  and  spending 
are  virtually  impossible  to  trace  or  to 
police  adequately  under  present  statutes. 
Reporting  laws  are  nonexistent  or  ludi- 
crously loose  and  open  the  way  for  hidden 
influerwe  by  large  contributors. 

Recently  the  traditional  post-election 
press  reports  have  demonstrated  that 
Federal  statutes  (notably  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  and  the  Hatch  Act)  are 
notoriously  ineffective,  routinely  ignored 
and  seldom  enforced.  There  are  abuses 
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in  filing  reports  and  in  avoiding  limits 
on  the  type  or  amounts  of  contributions. 
What  are  the  results  of  the  present 
system  of  campaign  financing? 

Candidates  who  do  not  have  adequate 
personal  wealth  or  are  not  the  recipients 
of  large  contributions  either  are  finan- 
cially disqualified  from  running  or  seek 
ofBce  at  great  disadvantage. 

Our  political  system  is  shifting  so  as 
to  favor  money,  not  merit.  The  nature 
of  the  representative  system  is  threat- 
ened when  people  no  longer  participate 
equally  in  the  electoral  process.  Our  sys- 
tem has  begun  to  refiect  a  distorted  ver- 
sion of  "one  man,  one  vote."  Public  oflQ- 
cials  may  become  more  responsive  to  the 
special  interests  on  which  they  depend 
for  campaign  financing  than  on  the  vot- 
ers on  whom  they  depend  to  be  elected. 
And  whatever  the  public  thinks  of  the 
ethics  of  public  oflBcials,  it  wlD  think  less 
of  us  If  we  continue  to  protect  ourselves 
with  outmoded  laws  and.  special  loop- 
holes. Instead,  we  should  protect  the 
public  interest  with  laws  embodying 
adequate  safeguards  and  mechanisms 
for  increasing  citizen  participation. 

The  Federal  Campaign  Assistance  and 
Disclosure  Act  provides  a  comprehensive 
set  of  proposals  for  the  reform  of  politi- 
cal finance. 

The  act  would  provide  for  direct  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  be  paid  to  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  both  in  general  and  primary 
elections.  This  assistance  would  come 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  Treasury  would  make  payments 
directly  to  those  providing  goods  and 
services  to  the  candidates,  not  to  the 
candidates  themselves.  The  total  amoimt 
of  assistance  made  available  on  behalf 
of  a  candidate  would  be  determined  by  a 
strict  mathematical  formula. 

The  direct  financial  assistance  would 
be  intended  to  insure  that  all  candidates, 
whatever  their  means  or  access  to  fi- 
nancing, would  be  able  to  campaign.  But 
this  assistance  would  not  be  designed  to 
replace  Individual  contributions.  On  the 
contrary,  this  bill  would  encourage  small 
contributions,  which  would  be  limited  to 
$50  per  donor  per  political  contest.  A  tax 
credit  would  be  allowed  for  half  of  the 
first  $50  of  any  political  gift  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  a  $100  credit. 

The  bill  provides  that  media  charges 
could  be  prevented  from  becoming  ex- 
orbitant. 

Minor  parties  and  new  parties  would  be 
eligible  for  limited  assistance  as  a  result 
of  the  number  of  votes  previously  cast 
for  th«n  or  by  aubnUtting  petitions  with 
an  adequate  number  of  signatures. 

A  key  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  en- 
forcement of  the  disclosure  provisions 
would  be  based  on  automatic  monitoring 
of  each  candidate  by  his  opponent.  The 
bill  provides  for  full  reporting  by  all 
political  conunittees,  daily  report  by  all 
suppliers  of  services  to  candidates,  pub- 
lication of  candidates'  reports  in  news- 
papers and  the  establishment  of  a  super- 
visory Federal  Elections  CommiBsion.  It 
also  prescribes  effective  postelection  cor- 
rective procedures  in  case  of  violation  of 
the  act. 

Presidential  debates  would  be  made 


possible  through  the  permanent  suspen- 
sion of  the  equal  time  provisions  of  the 
Communicati<His  Act. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
limiting  the  total  amount  that  may  be 
expended  by  any  candidate  in  a  political 
campaign  to  an  amount  equal  to  two 
times  the  Federal  contribution.  This  cell- 
ing would  be  set  at  a  level  that  would 
not,  in  any  way,  discourage  small  con- 
tributors. By  setting  a  ceiling  on  cam- 
paign spending,  we  can  be  sure  that  no 
candidate  will  be  required  to  spend  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  raising  funds 
to  the  detriment  of  his  poli^c&l  cam- 
paigning. Such  a  ceiling  would  also  serve 
to  guarantee  that  a  candidate  who  de- 
pended primarily  on  the  direct  Federal 
assistance  would  not  be  completely  out- 
distanced by  a  candidate  who  could  sup- 
plement this  assistance  with  an  almost 
limitless  number  of  private  contribu- 
tions. 

In  lus  veto  of  the  bill  to  limit  cam- 
paign spending  through  the  media,  the 
President  indicated  that  what  was  need- 
ed was  a  more  comprehensive  approach. 
I  believe  the  Federal  Campaign  Assist- 
ance and  Disclosure  Act  embodies  this 
approach.  It  is  designed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  deny  partisan  advantage  to  either 
the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans. 

This  act  is  designed  to  allow  each  can- 
didate the  right  to  determine  how  he  will 
spend  the  resources  available  for  his 
cami}aign.  If  he  desires  to  spend  all  of 
his  campaign  funds  on  television,  he  may 
do  so. 

This  act  is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
hypocrisy  bred  by  our  present  reporting 
laws. 

Most  importantly,  this  act  is  designed 
to  increase  the  participation  of  all  citi- 
zens in  our  political  process.  It  aims  at 
restoring  their  faith  in  the  honesty  of 
that  process  by  making  the  process  more 
honest.  It  would  enable  them  to  feel  that 
their  contributions  were  meaningful  and 
valued,  not  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  resources  of  the  great  and  spe- 
cial interests. 

For  these  reasons,  I  commend  this  bill 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  for 
Its  consideration  along  with  other  pro- 
posals on  this  subject.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  for  action  now  if  we  are  to  have  im- 
proved legislation  on  the  books  prior  to 
the  next  national  electoral  contest  in 
1972. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  a  summary  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  Federal  Cam- 
paign Assistance  and  Disclosure  Act  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  proposed  act 
be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1039 

A  bill  to  provide  public  financing  of  certain 

campaign  costs  incurred  in  cam.palgns  for 

election   to  Federal   office,  to  insure   full 

public    disclosure    of   campaign    finances, 

and  to  regulate  unfair  campaign  practices 

Be  it  enacted  fty  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Campaign 

Assistance  and  Disclosure  Act". 


TITLE  I— CAMPAIGN  ASSISTANCE 
DEFINITIONS 

SBC.  101.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  "Candidate"  nMans  a  candidate  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  Fed- 
eral office; 

(3)  "Federal  office"  means  the  office  ot 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  Senator 
or  Representative  in,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner or  Delegate  to,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  "Fund"  means  the  Federal  Campaign 
Assistance  Fund  established  under  section 
103; 

(4)  "Major  party"  means — 

(A)  any  political  party  whose  candidate 
received  30  percent  or  more  of  the  total  votes 
cast  in  the  next  preceding  general  election 
for  the  same  office  as  the  election  for  which 
campaign  assistance  is  sought  under  this 
Act:  or 

(B)  any  candidate  not  affiliated  with  a 
political  party  who,  as  such  a  candidate,  re- 
ceived 30  percent  or  more  of  the  total  votes 
cast  in  the  next  preceding  general  election 
for  the  same  office  as  the  election  for  which 
campaign  assistance  is  sought  under  this 
Act; 

(5)  "Minor  party"  means  any  political 
party  or  Individual  seeking  assistance  under 
this  Act  and  falling  to  meet  the  definition 
of  "major  party"  set  forth  in  clause  (4)  of 
this  section; 

(6)  "Campaign  expenses" — 

(A)  means  expenses  Incurred  by  a  candi- 
date for  or  In  connection  with  his  campaign 
for  election  to  Federal  office  (including  pri- 
mary and  general  elections  for  such  office) 
fen-  which  the  candidate  has  received  an  in- 
voice, the  salary  of  any  person  employed  by 
or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  purposes  of 
his  campaign,  and  such  other  easily  verifia- 
ble expenses  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  regulation;  but 

(B)  does  not  include  the  salary  of  a  can- 
didate; 

(7)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  at 
the  Treasury. 

PTTBPOM 

Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  public  financing  of  certain  costs  in- 
curred by  candidates  In  campaigning  for 
election,  thereby  increasing  the  opportuni- 
ties for  me€mingful  participation  in  political 
contests  for  Federal  office  without  regard  to 
the  financial  resources  avaUable  to  individ- 
ual candidates. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THE   rTTND 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Treasury  a  Federal  Campaign  Assistance 
Piind.  Payments  shall  be  made  from  the 
Fund  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  104.  Any  funds 
made  avaUable  for  the  payment  of  campaign 
expenses  under  this  title  which  are  not  paid 
out  within  six  months  after  the  election  for 
which  they  were  made  available  shall  revert 
to  the  F^lnd,  Any  money  in  the  Fund  not 
needed  for  current  operations  shall  be  in- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or 
guaranteed  by,  the  United  States. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Fund — 

(1)  an  initial  appropriation  of  $300,000,- 
000;  and 

(2)  such  additional  amounts  thereafter  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  obligations  In- 
curred in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  tlUe. 

PAYMENTS   raOM   THE   FUND 

Sec.  104.  (a)  On  application  by  any  candi- 
date, the  Secretary  shall  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Fund  avaUable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  candidate's  campaign  expenses, 
to  any  person  who  has  furnished  services  or 
products  to  the  candidate  for  which  payment 
may  be  made  under  this  title  the  amount 
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charged  the  candidate  by  auch  person  for 
such  services  or  products.  The  application 
shall  be  accompanied  by  an  invoice  submitted 
by  the  person  to  receive  payment  describing 
the  services  or  products  furnished  the  can- 
didate, together  with  a  sworn  statement 
by  such  person  certifying  that  the  charges 
are  not  In  excess  of  amounts  usually  charged 
for  similar  services  and  products  by  such 
person,  and  stating  the  total  amount  of 
services  and  products  furnished  by  such 
person  to  the  candidate  for  the  purposes  of 
that  campaign,  whether  or  not  payment  for 
such  services  and  products  was  made  from 
the  Fund.  No  part  of  any  amount  paid  from 
the  Fund  to  a  person  xinder  this  section 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
the  candidate  or  political  committee  to  whom 
the  services  and  products  for  which  pay- 
ment U  made  were  furnished.  Violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  Is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
1 1.000.  in  addition  to  other  penalties  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(b)  Applications  for  payment  from  the 
Fund  shall  be  submitted  not  e&rller  than  90 
days  before,  nor  later  than  30  days  after, 
the  date  of  the  election  In  connection  with 
which  the  goods  and  services  were  furnished 
for  which  payment  Is  requested. 

(0)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  amounts  remaining  in.  or  available  to, 
the  Fund  will  be,  or  may  be  expected  to  be. 
Inadequate  to  meet  obligations  arising  un- 
der this  sectl^,  he  shall — 

<1>  advlaeSthe  Oongreas  of  his  determina- 
tion, together  with  a  recommendation  con- 
cerning the  amount  which  must  be  added  to 
the  Fund  in  order  to  meet  fully  such  obliga- 
tions during  the  current  fiscal  year;  and 

(3)  noUfy  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
each  candidate  ciirrently  entitled  to  receive 
payment  of  his  campaign  expenses  from  the 
Fund  that  the  amount  which  is  available  to 
him  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  may 
be  reduced. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  de- 
termination under  subsection  (c),  he  shall 
reduce  the  amount  available  for  the  payment 
of  the  campaign  expenses  of  each  candidate 
by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  percentage  ob- 
tained by  dividing  (1)  the  toUl  amount  to 
which  all  candidates  who  are  qtiallfied  at  the 
time  of  such  determination  to  have  campaign 
expenses  paid  from  the  Fund  are  entitled 
(less  any  amounts  already  paid  at  such  time 
to  such  candidate)  Into  (2)  the  amount  re- 
maining in  the  Fund  at  the  time  of  such 
determination.  The  Secretary  shall  notify 
such  candldat«s  by  registered  or  certified 
mall  of  the  reduced  amounts  available  to 
them.  If .  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  under  this 
subsection  In  the  amount  available  to  any 
candidate,  payments  have  been  made  from 
the  Fund  for  such  candidate's  campaign  ex- 
penses In  excess  of  the  amount  to  which  he 
Is  entitled,  such  candidate  shall  be  liable  tor 
repayment  to  the  Fund  of  such  excess  under 
such  procedures  as  the  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish by  regulation. 

DrmUUNATXOM  OF  AMOITNTS  PATABUC 

S»c.  105.  (a)  (1)  The  amount  payable  from 
the  Fund  for  the  campaign  expenses  of  any 
major  party  candidate  which  are  incurred  to 
connection  with  a  primary  election  held  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  candidate  for 
election  to  Federal  office  other  than  the  Pres- 
idency in  an  amount  equal  to  26  cents  miilti- 
plled  by  the  average  number  of  votes  cast  in 
the  next  preceding  2  general  elections  for 
such  office  in  the  district  from  which  such 
candidate  seeks  election. 

(2)  The  amount  payable  from  the  Fund 
for  the  campaign  expenses  of  any  major 
party  candidate  Incurred  In  connection  ^th 
a  general  or  special  election  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a  candidate  to  Federal  office 
other  than  the  Presidency  Is  an  amount  equal 
to  50  cents  multiplied  by  tbe  average  num- 


ber <tf  votes  cast  in  the  next  preceding  2  gen- 
eral elections  for  su(^  office  In  the  district 
from  which  such  candidate  seeks  election. 

(b)(1)  The  amount  payable  from  the 
Fund  for  the  campaign  expenses  of  any  ma- 
jor party  candidate  for  President  Incurred  in 
connection  with  a  primary  election  held  for 
the  expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nom- 
ination of  persons  for  election  to  the  office 
of  President  is  an  amount  equal  to  12.6  cents 
for  each  vote  cast  for  President  In  the  next 
preceding  Presidential  election  In  the  State 
In  which  the  primary  election  Is  held.  No 
amount  shall  be  payable  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  for  such  campaign 
expenses  in  any  State  unless  the  candidate's 
name  appears  on  the  official  primary  elec- 
tion ballot  of  such  State. 

(2)  Tlie  amount  payable  from  the  Fund  for 
the  campaign  expenses  of  any  major  party 
candidate  for  President  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  general  Presidential  election  Is 
an  amount  equal  to  25  cents  for  each  vote 
cast  for  President  In  the  next  preceding 
Presidential  election  in  any  State  in  which 
the  candidate's  name  appears  on  the  official 
election  ballot. 

(e)  The  amount  payable  from  the  Fund 
t(x  the  campaign  expenses  Incurred  by  any 
minor  party  candidate  In  an  election  cam- 
paign m  any  State  Is  to  be  determined  as 
follows : 

(1)  for  a  minor  party  candidate  represent- 
ing a  party  whose  candidate  received  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  total  votes  cast  In  the  next 
preceding  general  election  for  the  same  office, 
an  amount  equal  to  one-hall  of  the  amount 
available  to  any  major  party  candidate  In  the 
same  election  campaign; 

(2)  for  a  minor  party  candidate  represent- 
ing a  party  whose  candidate  received  at  least 
10  percent  but  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  votes  cast  In  the  next  preceding  general 
election  for  the  same  office,  an  amount  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  amount  available  to  any 
major  party  candidate  In  the  same  election 
campaign;  and 

(3)  for  a  minor  party  candidate  represent- 
ing a  party  whose  candidate  received  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  votes  cast  In 
the  next  preceding  general  election  for  the 
same  office,  and  for  any  other  candidate  re- 
quired by  section  107  of  this  title  to  qualify 
by  petition  for  assistance  under  this  title,  an 
amount  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  amount 
available  to  any  major  party  candidate  in 
the  same  election  campaign. 

(d)  No  amount  in  excess  of  20  percent  of 
the  total  amount  payable  from  the  Fund 
for  the  campaign  expenses  of  any  candidate 
incurred  in  connection  with  any  election 
campaign  is  payable  for  the  salaries  of  all 
persons  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
candidate  for  purposes  of  such  campaign. 

(e)  No  amount  shall  be  payable  from  the 
Fund  for  the  campaign  expanses  of  any  can- 
didate Incurred  In  connection  with  an  elec- 
tion campaign  in  which  he  is  not  opposed 
by  another  candidate  for  the  same  nomina- 
tion or  for  election  to  the  same  office. 

(f)  Amounts  made  available  from  the 
Fund  for  the  payment  of  campaign  expenses 
Incurred  in  coimectlon  with  a  primary  elec- 
tion campaign  may  not  be  expended  for  any 
debt  incurred  after  the  date  on  which  such 
election  is  held,  nor  may  any  amount  made 
available  for  the  payment  of  campaign  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  a  gen- 
eral election  campaign  be  expended  for  any 
debt  Incurred  in  connection  with  a  primary 
election  campaign. 

NXW   ILKCTION    DISTBICTS 

Sec.  106.  For  the  purpose  of  detormlnlng 
the  amount  which  U  available  from  the  Fund 
to  pay  the  campaign  expenses  of  any  can- 
didate who  Is  campaigning  for  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  a  district 
which  has  been  established,  or  wliose  bound- 
aries have  been  altered,  since  the  next  pre- 


ceding general  election  for  such  office.  Ui» 
calculation  of  suob  amount  and  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  such  candidate  is  a 
major  or  minor  party  candidate  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  In  the  next  preceding  gen- 
eral election  for  such  office  by  voters  resld- 
ing  within  the  area  encompassed  by  the  new 
or  altered  distxlct. 

NXW   CAMIMDATKS    AltV   HKW   PAITUS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  A  minor  party  candidate  rep- 
resenting a  party  whose  candidate  received 
lees  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  votes  cast 
m  the  next  preceding  general  election  for 
the  same  office  and  any  other  candidate  not 
entitled  to  receive  payment  by  the  Fund 
of  his  campaign  expenses  under  the  provl. 
slona  of  section  106(a),  (b),  or  (c)  (1)  or  (3), 
may  qualify  for  such  payment  In  an  amount 
equal  to  one-fifth  at  the  amount  avallaM* 
from  the  Fund  to  any  major  party  candi- 
date In  the  same  election  campaign  by  pn- 
sentlng  to  the  Secretary,  in  such  form  and 
with  such  certification  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  evidence  of  the  candidate's  qualifi- 
cations to  pGLTticipate  as  a  candidate  in  the 
election  under  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction 
within  which  the  selection  la  being  held, 
and — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  primary  election,  a 
petition  signed  by  a  number  of  voters,  who 
are  qualified  to  vote  in  that  primary,  equal 
to  1  percent  of  the  ta>tal  number  of  votes 
cast  in  the  next  preceding  general  election 
for  the  office  sought  or  1,000  such  signatures, 
whichever  number  is  g^reater;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  general  or  speolal 
election,  a  petition  signed  by  a  number  of 
voters,  who  are  qualified  to  vote  In  that  elec- 
tion, equal  to  2  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  in  the  next  preceding  gen- 
eral election  for  the  office  sought  or  3,000 
such  signatures,  whichever  number  is  greater. 

(b)  Any  petition  used  for  securing  signa- 
tures for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  assistance 
under  this  title,  except  a  petition  required 
by  State  law  and  whose  form  Is  established 
under  State  law,  shall  set  forth  prominently 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  page  of  such 
petition.  In  no  less  than  24  point  type,  the 
words,  ■PETITION  FOR  FEDERAL  CAM- 
PAIGN ASSISTANCE",  and  the  candidate's 
party  aflUlatlon. 

(c)  Whenever  the  laws  of  any  jurisdiction 
require  that  a  candidate  secure  the  signature 
of  a  certain  ntimber  of  persons  before  bis 
name  may  appear  on  the  ballot,  any  signa- 
tures secured  by  a  candidate  for  that  purpose 
may  be  counted  toward  the  p>ercentage  and 
numerical  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
if,  at  the  time  of  securing  such  signatures, 
the  candidate  gives  notice,  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe,  that  such  signatures 
will  be  used  to  obtain  Federal  campaign 
assistance. 

(d)  The  Federal  Elections  Commission,  es- 
tablished under  title  III  of  this  Act,  shall  en- 
ter into  arrangements,  by  ccMitract,  grant, 
or  otherwise,  with  appropriate  agencies  of 
each  State  or  its  political  subdivisions  for 
the  verification  of  signatures  required  under 
this  section,  and  shall  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary any  candidate  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.  No  amount  shall  be 
paid  from  the  Fund  for  the  campaign  ex- 
penses of  any  candidate  required  to  qiaaUfy 
for  such  payment  by  petition  under  this 
section  unless  his  qualification  under  this 
section  Is  certified  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission. 

Kxmorr  xuccttons 
Ssc.  108.  When  a  runoff  election  Is  neces- 
sary In  order  to  determine  the  winner  of  any 
election  for  which  assistance  is  available 
under  this  title,  there  shall  be  available  to 
any  candidate  In  the  runoff  election,  for  the 
payment  of  campaign  expenses  Incurred  in 
cocnectlon   with    such    rnnoff   dectlon.   an 
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UDOunt  equal  to  the  amount  which  was 
tvaUable  for  the  payment  of  the  campaign 
expenses  inctured  by  him  In  the  election 
which  made  the  runoff  necessary. 

LmrrATioN  on  campaign  expbnscs 
SK.  109.  (a)  No  candidate  may  incur  cam- 
paign expenses  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal 
to  two  times  the  amount  payable  for  his 
campsign  expenses  under  sections  105  and 
vn  (without  regard  to  any  reduction  of  such 
Mnount  under  section  105(d)  in  connection 
with  his  campaigns  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tloD.  and  election,  to  any  Federal  office. 

(b)  For  pxirposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  campaign  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
candidate  of  any  political  party  for  the  office 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  Incurred 
by  such  party's  candidate  for  the  office  of 
PrMldent;  and 

(3)  expendltiu-es  made  by  a  political  com- 
mittee or  any  person  other  than  a  candidate 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  outcome 
of  any  primary,  general,  or  special  election 
for  candidates  for  Federal  office,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  campaign  expenses  of 
the  candidate  for  whose  benefit  such  expendi- 
tures were  made. 

(c)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  section  by  Incurring  cannpalgn  ex- 
penses as,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  a  candidate 
in  any  amount  in  excess  of  the  limitations 
of  this  section  shall  be  fined  an  amount  equal 
to  such  amount. 

TITLE  n — TAX  CREDIT 

TAX   CEKOrr    FOR    CAMPAIGN    CONTRIBirnONS 

Sk.  201.  (8)(1)  Part  IV  of  chapter  lA  of 
subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

the  following  new  section : 

"Sk.  41.  Fkdkkal  Political  Campaign  Con- 

•miB-DTIONS 

"(a)  In  General. — There  shall  be  allowed 
to  an  Individual  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  chapter  in  any  taxable  year 
one-half  of  any  campaign  contribution  of 
up  to  »50  made  by  him  during  such  year  to 
any  candidate  for  nomination  for  election 
to  or  election  to  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  the  Presidency. 

"(b)  Limitation. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $100  in  any  taxable 
year  for  any  Indlvidvial  taxpayer." 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  contained  In  sub- 
part A  of  part  rv  of  chapter  lA  of  subtitle  A 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following : 

"Sac.  41.  Federal  political  campaign  con- 
tributions." 

(8)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1970. 

(b)  (1)  Part  Vm  of  chapter  61 A  of  sub- 
title F  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1064  (relating  to  designation  of  Income  tax 
payments  to  presidential  election  campaign 
fund)  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  P  of 
such  code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  part  Vm  of  chapter  61A. 

(c)  The  Presidential  Campaign  Fund  Act 
of  1966  (80  Stat.  1587)  Is  repealed. 

TTTLE     m— DISCLOSURE     OF     FEDERAL 
CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  DEFINITIONS 
Sk.  801.  When  iised  In  this  tlUe— 
(1)  "election"  means  (A)  a  general,  special, 
or  primary  election  for  the  selection  of  a 
member  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
NMptatlves   (including  Delegate  and  Resi- 
*lit  Oocnmissloner) ,  or  the  President,  or  a 
e«B«Udate  for  any  of  such  offices,  or  (B)   a 
prtmary  election  held  for  the  expression  of 
»  preference  for  the  nomination  of  persons 
'or  election  to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President; 


(2)  "candidate"  means  an  individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
to  Federal  cfflce,  and  for  purposes  of  this 
piaragraph,  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  if 
he  (A)  has  taken  the  action  necessary  to 
have  his  name  appear  as  a  candidate  on  an 
election  ballot,  or  (B)  has  received  con- 
tributions or  made  expenditures,  or  has  given 
his  consent  for  any  other  person  to  receive 
contributions  or  mi&ke  exi>endlture8,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  about  his  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  or  such  an  office; 

(3)  "Federal  office"  means  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:  or  of  Senator  or  Representative  In. 
or  Resident  Commissioner  or  Delegate  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  "political  committee"  means  any  com- 
mittee, association,  or  organization  which 
accepts  contributions  or  makes  expenditures 
on  behalf  of  a  candidate,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  outcome  of  an  election,  in 
an  aggregate  amount  of  81,000  or  more  In 
any  calendar  year; 

(6)  "contribution"  means — 

(A)  a  gift,  donation,  payment,  or  loan  of 
money  or  any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office  or  as  a  presidential  and  vloe-pre^den- 
tlal  elector,  or  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
the  result  of  a  prtmary  held  tar  the  expres- 
sion of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of 
persons  for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice  President; 

(B)  a  transfer  of  funds  between,  but  not 
expenditures  of,  political  committees; 

(C)  any  financial  assistance  received  from 
the  Federal  Ctimpalgn  Assistance  Fund  es- 
tablished under  title  I  of  this  Act; 

(D)  the  payment,  by  any  person  other 
than  a  candidate  or  a  political  committee,  of 
compensation  to  an  Individual  for  personal 
services  rendered  for  such  ptupoees  to  or  on 
behalf  of  such  candidates  or  committee,  In- 
cluding the  continuation  of  regular  salary 
or  compensation  of  an  employee  assigned 
temporarily  to  such  candidate  or  commmlt- 
tee  by  his  employer;  and 

(E)  a  special  edition  or  extra  press  run  of 
a  newsletter,  newspaper,  or  other  publica- 
tion of  an  organization  In  which  there  Is  an 
advertisement  or  editorial  endorsement  of 
any  candidate  or  such  other  extraordinary 
activity  by  any  organization  on  behalf  of  or 
in  opposition  to  any  candidate  as  the  Com- 
mission may  defline  as  a  contribution  by 
published  regulation  of  g^nertU  application; 

(6)  "exi>endlture"  means  a  purchase,  pay- 
ment, loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of 
money  or  any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  nomination  tot 
election,  or  election  of  any  person  to  Federal 
office,  or  as  a  presidential  and  vice-presiden- 
tial elector,  or  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
the  result  of  a  primary  held  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of 
persons  for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  includes  a  transfer  of 
funds  between  political  committees  for  such 
purposes; 

(7)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, committee,  association,  corporation, 
labor  organization,  and  any  other  organiza- 
tion or  group  of  persons; 

(8)  "State"  means  any  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Col\mibla.  or  Puerto 
Rico. 

FD«P08E 

See.  303.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
Insure  the  prompt  public  aveilability  of  In- 
formation concerning  the  sources  of  funds 
used  in  Federal  political  campaigns  and  the 
nature  and  amounts  of  expenditures  made 
in  connection  with  such  campaigns  and  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  overseeing  the  re- 
porting of  campaign  financing  and  Insuring 
the  full  and  accurate  disclosure  thereof. 


FBDEaAL    KI.KTIONS   COMMISSION 

SBC.  803.  (a)  There  is  hec«by  created  a 
Federal  ElecUons  Commission  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  which 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advloe  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  one  for  a  term  of 
eight  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
beginning  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  but  their  successors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  ten  years  each,  except 
that  any  individual  chosen  to  fiU  a  vacancy 
occurring  for  reasc»s  other  than  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  he 
shall  succeed.  The  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  elect  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chair- 
man from  among  their  number.  Ihe  term 
of  office  of  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
shall  be  two  years,  and  no  member  elected 
to  either  office  may  succeed  himself  in  sxich 
office.  ITie  chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  c;onunlssion  for  the  administra- 
tive operations  of  the  Commission,  and  shall 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  the  performance 
of  its  functions.  The  vice  chairman  shall  act 
as  chairman  in  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  chairman  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  that  office. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission and  three  members  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  action  it  has 
taken;  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all 
Individuals  in  its  employ  and  the  moneys  It 
has  disbursed:  and  shall  make  such  further 
reports  on  the  matters  within  Its  jtirlsdlctlon 
and  such  recommendations  for  further  legis- 
lation as  may  appear  desirable. 

(e)(1)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(66)  Chairman,  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission." 

(2)  Section  5316  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"(94)  Members,  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission." 

(f)  The  principal  office  of  the  Conunlssion 
shall  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  it  may  meet  or  exercise  any  of  its  powers 
at  any  other  place  and,  during  election  cam- 
paigns, establish  field  offices  in  such  locations 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  officers  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  732 (a)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

DtrmS  or  TRK  COMMISSION 

Sec.  304.  (a)   The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  develop  prescribed  forms  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  reports  and  statements  required  by 
this  title; 

(2)  prepare  and  publish  a  manual  setting 
forth  reconunended  uniform  methods  of 
bookkeeping  and  reporting  for  use  by  per- 
sons required  to  make  reports  and  state- 
ments required  by  this  title; 

(3)  develop  an  information  retrieval  sys- 
tem In  order  to  facilitate  access  to  informa- 
tion obtained  under  this  title: 

(4)  make  tiia  reports  and  statements  fUed 
with  It  available  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying  during   regular   office   hours,   com- 
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mencing  as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  day  following 
the  day  during  which  It  was  received,  and 
pennlt  copying  of  any  such  report  or  state- 
ment by  hand  or  by  duplicating  machine,  as 
requested  by  any  person,  at  the  expense  of 
such  person; 

(5)  preserve  such  reports  euid  statements 
for  a  period  of  10  years  from  date  of  receipt; 

(6)  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list  of 
all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candidate: 

(7)  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  report 
Including  compilations  of  (A)  total  reported 
contributions  and  expenditures  for  all  can- 
didates, political  committees,  and  other  per- 
sons during  the  year;  (B)  total  amounts  ex- 
pended according  to  such  categories  as  the 
Commission  shall  determine  and  broken 
down  Into  candidate,  party,  and  non-party 
expenditures  on  the  National.  State,  and 
local  levels:  (C)  total  amounts  expended 
for  Influencing  nominations  and  elections 
stated  separately;  (D)  total  amounts  con- 
tributed according  to  such  categories  of 
amounts  as  the  Commission  shall  determine 
and  broken  down  Into  contributions  on  the 
Nation,  State,  and  local  levels  for  candidates 
and  political  committees;  and  (E)  aggregate 
amounts  contributed  to  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office  by  any  contributor  shown  to  have 
contributed  the  sum  of  $50  or  more; 

(8)  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to  time 
special  reports  comparing  the  various  totals 
and  categories  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures made  in  preceding  election  years; 

(9)  prepare  and  publish  such  other  reports 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate; 

(10)  assure  wide  dissemination  of  summa- 
ries and  reports: 

(11)  make  from  time  to  time  audits  and 
field  Investigations  with  respect  to  reports 
and  statements  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  with  respect  to  alleged  faU- 
ures  to  file  any  report  or  statement  required 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(12)  report  apparent  violations  of  law  to 
the  appropriate  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties; 

(13)  enter  Into  arrangements,  by  contract, 
grant,  or  otherwise,  with  State  and  local 
government  agencies  for  the  veUidatlon  of 
petition  signatures  under  section  107(d)  of 
this  Act; 

(14)  prescribe  suitable  regulations  to  car- 
ry out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  any  audit  or  In- 
vestigation provided  for  in  paragraph  (11) 
ot  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  in  sec- 
tion 306(a),  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and 
10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  ( 15 
U.S.C.  49,  50)  are  hereby  made  applicable 
to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Ccmmifislon,  or  any  officer  designated  by  it. 
except  that  the  attendance  of  a  witness  may 
not  be  required  outside  of  the  State  where 
he  Is  fovmd.  resides,  or  transacts  business, 
and  the  production  of  evidence  may  not  be 
required  outside  the  State  where  such  evi- 
dence is  kept. 

COICPLAINT    PHOCZDnSE 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Any  candidate  who  believes 
a  violation  of  this  title  has  occurred  may 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Commission.  If  the 
Commission  determines  there  is  substantial 
reason  to  believe  such  a  violation  has  oc- 
curred, It  shall  make  a  prompt  Investiga- 
tion which  shall  Include  an  investigation  of 
reports  and  statements  filed  by  the  complain- 
ant, as  well  as  of  the  matter  complained  of. 
If.  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation  and 
after  affording  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  bearing  on  the  record,  the  Commission 
determines  such  a  violation  has  occurred,  it 
shall  issue  an  order  directing  the  person 
committing  such  violation  or  the  candidate 
supported  by  such  person  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  the  Commission  determines  may  be 
neoeasary  in  the  public  Interest  to  correct 


the  Injury  occasioned  by  the  violation.  Such 
action  may  Include  requiring  publication  of 
the  fact  that  a  violation  has  occurred,  and 
the  natiu*  thereof,  and  may  also  Include  re- 
quiring the  person  committing  such  viola- 
tion or  the  candidate  supported  by  such 
person  to  make  public  complete  statements. 
In  corrected  form,  containing  information 
required  by  this  title.  The  Commission  may 
also  take  action  to  correct  such  an  Injury 
by  making  public  the  fact  that  a  violation 
has  occurred,  and  the  nature  thereof,  and 
may  also  publish  statements  containing  the 
information  required  by  this  title.  Any  party 
in  Interest  who  is  aggrieved  by  a  determina- 
tion of  the  Commission  under  this  subsec- 
tion may,  within  sixty  days  after  such  order 
Is  Issued,  file  with  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  he  re- 
sides or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  circuit  a 
petition  for  review  of  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mission In  issuing  the  order.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  coiu^  to  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
It  based  Its  action,  as  provided  la  section 
2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Commission,  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive; but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  ease  to  the  Commission  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commission 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  its  previous  ac- 
tion, and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  record 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  mod- 
ified findings  of  fact  shall,  likewise  be  con- 
clusive If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm 
the  action  of  the  Commission  or  to  set  it 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  If  the  CommLsslon  determines  that  a 
member  or  member-elect  of  either  House  of 
Congress  hats  committed  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  tlUe.  it  shall  report  Its 
determination  to  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  as  may  be  appropriate,  of 
the  Congrees  to  which  such  member  or  mem- 
ber-elect Is  elected  for  referral  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 

(c)  (1)    This  subsection  is  enacted — 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making  pow- 
er of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  It  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  and  shall  supersede  other 
rules  only  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  inconsist- 
ent therewith;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rule  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  In 
such  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(2)  The  committee  to  which  such  a  report 
Is  referred  shall  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  full  House  within  60 
days  after  such  referral. 

OKOANIZATION  OV  POUTICAL  COMMrTTEXS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Every  political  conunlttee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  shall  be  accepted  and  no  ex- 
penditure shall  be  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
a  political  committee  at  a  time  when  there 
is  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  chairman  or 
treasurer  thereof.  No  expenditure  shall  be 
made  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  com- 
mittee without  the  authorisation  of  Its 
chairman  or  treasurer,  or  their  designated 
agents. 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  political  committee  shall,  within 


five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  contribu- 
tion, render  to  the  treasurer  a  detailed  ac- 
count thereof.  Including  the  amount,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  ma)d  iP!  such 
contribution,  and  the  date  on  which  it  was 
received.  All  funds  of  a  political  committee 
shall  be  kept  separate  from  other  funds. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of 
a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed  and 
exact  account  of — 

(1)  all  contributions  In  the  amount  of 
$60  or  more  made  to  at  tot  such  committee; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  making  any  contribution,  and 
the  date  and  amount  thereof: 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee;  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  to  whom  any  expenditure  is 
made,  and  the  date  and  amount  thereof. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  goods  and  services  received  for  every 
expenditure  of  $100  or  more  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  political  committee.  The  treas- 
urer shall  preserve  all  receipted  bills  and 
accounts  required  to  be  kept  by  this  section 
for  periods  of  time  to  be  deternUned  by  the 
Commission  in  accordance  with  published 
regulations. 

RECtSTRATION  OF  POLmCAL  COMMrTTEES; 
STATEMENTS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Each  committee  which  antic- 
ipates receiving  contributions  or  making  ex- 
ftenditures  in  an  aggregate  amount  of  $1,000 
or  more  in  any  calendar  year  shall,  within  ten 
days  after  Its  organization  or.  If  later,  ten 
days  after  the  date  on  which  it  has  informa- 
tion which  causes  It  to  anticipate  it  will 
receive  or  make  contributions  or  expenditures 
In  such  amount,  file  with  the  Commission  a 
statement  of  organization.  Each  such  politi- 
cal committee  In  existence  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  file  a  statement 
of  organization  with  the  Commission  at 
such  time  as  the  Commission  prescribes. 

(b)  The  statement  of  organization  shall 
include — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
mittee; 

(2)  the  names,  SMldresses.  and  relationship 
to  the  committee  of  any  affiliated  or  con- 
nected organlzatlpns; 

(3)  the  area,  scope,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
conunlttee; 

(4)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  the  committee's  books  and 
records,  and  other  principal  officers,  includ- 
ing officers  and  members  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, if  any; 

(5)  the  name,  office  sought,  and  party 
affiliation  of  (A)  each  candidate  whom  the 
organization  Is  supp>ortlng  and  (B)  any  other 
individuals  whom  the  organization  is  sup- 
porting or  opposing  for  nomination  or  elec- 
tion to  public  office;  or,  if  the  organization 
Is  supporting  the  entire  ticket  of  any  party, 
the  name  of  the  party; 

(6)  a  statement  as  to  whether  the  com- 
mittee is  of  a  continuing  or  temporary 
nature; 

(7)  what  disposition  of  residual  funds  will 
be  made  In  the  event  of  dissolution; 

(8)  a  listing  of  all  banks,  safety  deposit 
boxes,  or  other  repositories  used; 

(9)  a  statement  of  whether  the  committee 
is  required  by  law  to  file  reports  with  State 
or  local  officers,  and  if  so,  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  positions  of  such  officers;   and 

(10)  such  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  by  published  regula- 
tion. 

(c)  Any  change  In  Information  previously 
submitted  in  a  statement  of  organization 
shaU  be  reported  to  the  Commission  within 
a  ten-day  period  following  the  change. 

(d)  Any  political  committee  which,  after 
having  filed  one  or  more  statements  of  orga- 
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ojzatloD,  disbands  or  determines  It  will  no 
loi]ger  receive  contributions  or  make  expendi- 
tures of  $1,000  or  more  in  any  calendar  year 
ilull  so  notify  the  Commission. 

UPOETS    BT    POUTICAL    COMMITTEES    AND 
CANDIDATES 

Sac.  308.  (a)  Each  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee  and  each  candidate  shall  file  re- 
ports or  receipts  and  expenditures  with  the 
Commission,  on  forms  to  be  prescribed  or 
ftpproved  by  It.  Such  reports  shall  be  filed 
on  the  lOth  day  of  March,  June,  and  Septtm- 
ber,  in  each  year,  on  the  fifteenth  and  fifth 
(UyB  next  preceding  the  date  on  which  an 
election  is  held,  and  also  by  the  fifteenth  day 
nfter  such  election.  Such  reports  shall  be 
complete  as  of  such  date  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
nve  days  before  the  date  of  filing.  The  report 
vblcb  Is  due  after  the  election  shall  state,  In 
addition  to  the  Information  required  under 
subsection  (b),  the  total  amount  of  expendi- 
tures made  during  the  campaign  for  each 
candidate  supported  by  the  committee  or  In 
opposition  to  each  candidate  whose  nomina- 
tion or  election  Is  opposed  by  the  committee 
and  any  debts  Incurred  by  the  committee 
during  such  campaign  which  are  not  paid  as 
of  the  reporting  date. 

(b)  Each  report  under  thU  section  shall 
disclose; 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reporting  period; 

(3)  the  full  name  and  maUlng  address  of 
each  person  who  has  made  contributions  of 
$50  or  more  to  or  for  such  committee  or 
candidate  (Including  the  purchase  of  tickets 
for  events  such  as  dinners,  luncheons,  raUles. 
and  similar  fund-raising  events),  together 
with  the  amount  and  date  of  such  contribu- 
tions; 

(3)  the  name  and  address  of  each  political 
committee  from  which  the  reporting  com- 
mittee of  the  candidate  received,  or  to  which 
that  committee  or  candidate  made,  any 
transfer  of  funds,  together  with  the 
amounts  and  dates  of  aU  such  transfers; 

(4)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  i>er8on,  to- 
gether with  the  full  names  and  maUIng  ad- 
dresses of  the  lender  and  endorsers  and  the 
date  and  amount  of  such  loan; 

(5)  each  contribution,  rebate,  refund,  or 
other  receipt  not  otherwise  listed  under 
paragraphs  (2)  through  (4); 

(6)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  or  for 
such  committee  or  candidate  dixrlng  the  re- 
porting period; 

(7)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  of  $100 
or  more  has  been  made  by  such  committee 
or  candidate  within  the  calendar  year,  and 
the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  each  such 
expenditure; 

(8)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  for  per- 
sonal services,  salaries,  and  reimbursed  ex- 
psnaes  of  $100  or  more  has  been  made,  and 
which  is  not  otherwise  reported,  including 
the  amoimt,  date,  and  purpose  of  such  ex- 
penditures; 

(0)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made  by 
such  committee  or  candidate  during  the  cal- 
endar year; 

(10)  the  amount  and  nature  of  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  committee,  in 
luch  form  as  the  Oonunlssion  may  pre- 
scribe; and 

(11)  such  other  Information  as  the  CX)m- 
mlsilon  may  require  by  published  regulation 
for  the  purp>oee  of  carrying  out  Its  duties 
under  this  title. 

(0)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
mtaectlon  (a)  shall  be  cumuUtlve  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
wbere  there  has  been  no  change  in  an  item 
reported  in  a  previous  report  only  the 
tmount  need  be  carried  forward. 

CXVn 277— Part  4 


STATXMZirrs  ITLKD  WITH  dJOUC  OF  UNITED 

STAnes  cotnrr 

Sac.  300.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  statement  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  Is  located  the  principal  of- 
fice of  the  political  committee  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  statement  filed  by  a  candidate  or  other 
person,  in  which  Is  located  such  person's 
residence.  The  Commission  may  require  the 
filing  of  reports  and  statements  required  by 
this  Act  with  the  clerks  of  other  United 
States  district  courts  where  It  determines  the 
public  interest  will  be  served  thereby. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  a 
United  States  district  court  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  — 

(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  in  an  orderly 
Tn^nn*r  au  reports  and  statements  required 
by  this  title  to  be  filed  with  such  clerks; 

(2)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date  of 
receipt,  except  that  reports  and  statements 
relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  preserved  for  only 
five  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(8)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  him  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  cc^ylng  during  regular  office  boiu's.  com- 
mencing as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  second  day  following 
the  day  during  which  It  was  received,  and 
to  pennlt  copying  of  any  such  report  or 
statement  by  hand  or  by  duplicating  ma- 
chine, as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  person;  and 

(4)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements  or  parts  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candidate. 

NOTICE  OF  OOOOS  AND  BESVICES  rURNISHED 

Sec.  310.  No  person  shall  furnish  goods  or 
services  of  a  value  in  excess  of  $100  to  a  can- 
didate or  political  committee  in  connection 
with  any  election  campaign  for  Federal  of- 
fice without  first  notifying  the  Commission 
of  such  transaction.  For  such  purposes,  the 
posting  of  a  properly  addressed  first  class 
letter  to  the  Commission  and  the  clerk  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Ju- 
dicial district  In  which  is  located  the  candi- 
date's residence  or  the  principal  office  of  the 
political  committee,  or  the  dispatch  of  a 
telegram  or  cable  to  the  Commission  and 
such  clerk  constitutes  notification.  The  no- 
tice shall  contain  such  Information  as  the 
Commission  may  require  by  regulation. 

CntTAIN   PEKSONAL  CONTRlBUTiONS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  No  person  shall  contribute 
an  amount  In  excess  of  $50  to  or  tat  the 
benefit  of  any  single  candidate  In  any  pri- 
mary, general,  or  special  election. 

(b)  Any  person  (other  than  a  political 
commltee  or  candidate)  who  makes  contri- 
butions or  expenditures,  other  tbtm  by  con- 
tribution to  a  political  committee  or 
candidate,  aggregating  $100  or  more  within 
a  calendar  year  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging or  opposing  the  election  of  any 
candidate,  or  influencing  the  result  of  a  pri- 
mary held  for  the  expreeslon  of  a  preference 
for  the  nomination  of  persons  for  election  as 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  file  with 
the  Commission  a  statement  oontalnlng  such 
Information  required  by  section  307  as  the 
Commission  by  regulation  may  require. 
Statements  required  by  this  section  shaU 
be  filed  on  the  dates  on  which  reports  by 
political  committees  are  flled,  but  need  not 
be  cumulative. 

rOSMAL     ■ZQUmMZNTS     BBBPECnNO     KZPOKTS 
AND    STATEBCBNT8 

Sec.  312.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee,  a  candidate,  or  by 
any  other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the ' 


oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person  filing  such 
report  or  statement,  taken  before  any  offlMC 
authorised  to  administer  oatba. 

(b)  A  copv  of  a  report  or  statement  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  pewon  filing  It  for  » 
period  of  time  to  be  designated  by  the  Oom- 
mlssion  in  a  published  regulatton. 

(c)  The  OommlaBlon  shall  have  authority 
to  modify,  suspend,  or  walre  by  publlahed 
ngulatloa  of  general  appUeabUlty  such  of 
the  requirements  of  sections  307,  308.  806, 
310,  and  311  as  It  finds  to  be  unnecessarily 
buTdenaome  to  the  pereons  required  to  report 
thereunder  or  not  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  or  this  title.  The  Commission 
may,  by  published  regulation  of  general 
applicability,  relieve  any  category  of 
political  committees  of  the  obligation  to 
comply  with  section  307  If  srich  oommlUee 
( 1 )  primarily  supports  persons  aeeklng  Stata 
or  local  office,  doee  not  support  candldatea, 
and  (3)  does  iMt  operate  In  more  than  on* 
State  or  on  a  statewide  basla. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall,  by  published 
regulations  of  general  applicability,  prescribe 
the  manner  In  which  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  nature  of  debts  and  other 
contracts,  agreements,  and  promises  to  make 
contributions  or  expenditures  shall  be  re- 
ported. Such  regulations  shall  provide  that 
such  contributions  and  expenditures  be  re- 
ported In  separate  schedules.  In  determining 
aggregate  amounts  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures, amounts  reported  as  provided  in 
such  regulations  shall  not  be  considered  until 
actual  payment  is  made. 

PUBLICATION    OF    REPOETS    BT    NEWSPAPEBS 

Sec.  313.  (a)  A  copy  of  each  report  to  the 
Commission  made  under  section  308  shall  be 
furnished  at  the  same  time  to  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  by  the  person  or  orga- 
nization making  such  report  in  accordance 
with  the  follovrlng: 

(1)  reports  made  with  respect  to  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  furnished  to  such  a  newspaper 
within  the  district  from  which  the  candidate 
seeks  election; 

(2)  reports  made  with  respect  to  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  Senate  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  such  a  newspaper  within  the  State 
from  which  the  candidate  seeks  election; 
and 

(3)  reports  made  with  respect  to  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  the  Presidency  shall  be 
furnished  to  such  a  newspaper  in  each  State 
in  which  the  candidate's  name  appears  on 
the  official  ballot  for  the  expression  of  a  pref- 
erence for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
election  to  such  office  or  for  the  election  of 
Presidential  electors. 

(b)  The  Commlsslcm  shall  cause  such  re- 
ports to  be  published  In  the  next  regular 
edition  at  e(u:h  such  newq>aper  which  Is 
Issued  after  the  rec^pt  by  such  newspapers 
of  the  reports.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  the  Commission  Is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  other 
arrangements  with  such  newspapers  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Commission  ahaU 
prescribe,  and  to  pay  rates  for  such  publica- 
tion which  are  not  in  excess  of  the  rates 
customarily  charged  for  commercial  adver> 
tlsements. 

PaOHIsmON   ON   COMTKIBnTIONS   IN   NAMK 
OF   AMOTHZa 

Sec.  316.  No  person  shall  make  a  contribu- 
tion in  the  name  of  another  person,  and  no 
person  shall  knowingly  accept  a  contribution 
made  by  one  person  in  the  name  of  another 
person. 

REFVAL  OF  EQUAL  TIME  FBOTISION  FOR  PKE8I- 
DENTIAL  candidates;  COST  OF  POLITICAL 
ADVERTISEMENTS 

Sec.  316.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
316(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  IBM 
(47  va.C.  318(a))  is  amended  by  inserting 
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b«for«  th«  ool<vi  a  comma  and  tbe  foU owing: 
"except  that  Um  Toivgolng  requirement  atudl 
not  apply  to  the  uae  ot  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion by  a  lesally  qnallfled  candidate  for  the 
office  of  PreeMent  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States". 

(b)  Section  316(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  aa  foUows'. 

"(to)  Tbe  dkarges  made  for  the  uae  of  any 
broadcasting  station  by  any  person  who  U  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  any  public  of- 
fise  rtiall  not  exceed  the  lowest  luUt  chacge  of 
tb*  station  for  the  same  amoimt  of  time  In 
tbe  same  time  period." 

(o)  No  publication  which  is  entitled  to  pe- 
rtodlcal  publication  mall  privileges  under 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  shall  charge  a 
tmte  for  advertising  purchased  by  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office  in  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  nomination  for  election  to.  or 
Mectlon  to,  such  office  which  is  In  excess  of 
the  rates  usually  charged  by  such  publication 
(or  commercial  adTertlslng. 

PENALTT   TOR    VIOtATION9 

Skc.  317.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of 
Uie  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  (1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
t)Mtn  one  year,  or  both. 

-?"    •  fflATK  LAWS    NOT   AFmCTKD 

■'Bfc.818.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
Oeemed  to  Inv^ldate  or  make  Inapplicable 
j^ny  provision  of  "any  State  law.  except  whwe 
compliance  with  such  provision  of  law  would 
result  in  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  this 
title. 

;  (b)  Tbe  Commission  shall  encourage,  and 
c^9qperate  with,  the  election  ofllclals  In  the 
several  States  to  develop  procedures  which 
will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  multiple  fil- 
ings by  permitting  the  filing  of  copies  of 
Federal  reports  to  satisfy  the  State  require - 
jpents. 

PABTIAI.   INVALmZTT 

8kc.  319.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof,  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
tke  remainder  of  said  title  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

aXPEALnfO    CliATJSZ 

. .  Sbc.  320.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
I92fi,  Is  repealed. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    AFPaOPRIATIONB 

A'  'Sbc.  S31.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pnated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
TBarry  out  ttie  provisions  at  this  title. 


eVHCIPAI.    FXATITRSS    Or    "PKDKKAL    CAMPAIGN 

1.:  i.  Assistance  AND  DiacLOBTT&x  Act" 
'  1.  Federal  assistemce  to  campaifrns  for  Fed- 
eral office:  the  bill  provides  for  direct  finan- 
cial assistance  to  candMates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  Senate  and  the  House,  both  in  the 
general  and  primary  elections. 

2.  Froteetton  against  misuse  of  Federal  as- 
sistance for  candidate's  personal  benefit:  to 
Insure  that  the  Federal  assistance  funds  will 
\)e  used  for  the  proper  objective  of  reaching 
Voters  rather  than  for  the  personal  benefit 
or  enrichment  of  the  candidate,  the  funds 
are  given  in  such  a  way  that  the  candidate 
never  sees  any  of  the  Federal  money.  T.ne 
asalstance  is  In  t^;  form  of  drawing  sc- 
^unts  in  tbe  F'ederal  Treasury.  The  can- 
didate would  Ben4  to  the  Treasury  invoices 
ioz  any  Involceabla  g^oda -ar  services  fur- 
nished him  in  connection  with  his  campaign. 
The  Treasury  would  send  the  funds  directly 
tp  the  purveyor  of  the^goods  or  services,  and 
hot  to  the  candidate.  There  would  be  stiff 
penalUes  against  "kickbacks"  to  the  cam- 
j>aJgn. 
j,^  8.  Astist^f0  baaitd  on  prior  §enerMl-eiec- 


tion  votes  cast:  tor  generfU  elections  to  the 
Senate  and  House,  the  drawing  accounts  for 
major-party  candidates  would  amotnit  to  60 
cents  per  vote  cast  In  the  average  of  the 
last  two  prior  elections  for  the  office  In  ques- 
tion (to  even  out  off-year  vote  fluctuation >•. 
For  Presidential  general  elections,  the  draw- 
ing account  would  be  computed  state  by 
state,  In  each  state  in  which  the  Presidential 
candidate  appears  on  the  ballot.  For  majnr 
party  Presidential  candidates  the  drawing 
account  would  amount  to  23  cents  per  vote 
cast  In  the  next  preceding  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Assistance  to  candidates  in  primary  elec- 
tlon^  would  in  all  cases  amount  to  one-half 
the  assistance  available  to  major-party  can- 
didates In  the  comparable  general  election: 
25  cents  per  vote  In  House  and  Senate  pri- 
maries; 1214  cents  for  Presidential  primary 
candidates — available  In  Presidential  primary 
states  where  the  Presidential  candidate's 
name  appears  on  the  ballot. 

Assistance  would  not  be  available  in  un- 
contested elections. 

(For  an  Indication  of  the  drawing  ac- 
counts that  would  be  available  in  typical 
states  and  congressional  districts  In  1072 
see  table  A,  attached.) 

4.  Annual  cost  of  69  cents  per  citizen  of 
voting  age:  under  the  above  formula,  the 
annual  cost  of  the  ^deral  campaign  as- 
sistance p>rogram  (assuming  It  wer6  In  effect 
In  1972)  would  amount  to  $03  million,  or 
89  cents  per  U.S.  citizen  of  voting  age.  (See 
table  B.  attached). 

5.  Limit  of  tSO  on  private  contributions: 
private  gifts  would  be  limited  to  $50  per 
giver    per   political    contest. 

6.  Partial  tax  credit  to  stimulate  small 
gifts;  any  taxpayer  would  toe  entitled  to  a 
tax  credit  (I.e..  a  reduction  of  his  tax  due) 
of  half  of  the  first  $60  of  any  political  gift 
(with  a  maximum  $100  credit  per  taxpayer 
In  any  year.>  That  Is,  he  would  get  a  $5  credit 
for  a  $10  gift;  a  $26  credit  for  a  $60  gift, 
e,tc. 

7.  Total  spending  limitation:  no  funds 
could  be  spent  for  or  by  a  candidate  in  excess 
of  an  amount  of  two  times  the  amount  of 
tbe  Pedera)  auteldy.  This  wovild  place  a  cell- 
ing (Mi  total  campaign  spending  without  it 
being  so  low  as  to  discourage  individual 
contributions. 

8.  Reduced  rates  for  radio,  TV  and  news- 
paper political  advertising :  broadcasters  and 
newspapers  would  be  barred  from  selling  time 
or  space  to  political  candidates  for  Federal 
office  at  more  than  the  lowest  unit  rate  at 
which  the  broadcaster  or  newspaper  sells 
comparable  time  or  space  to  commercial  ad- 
vertisers. It  is  estimated  that  this  will  lower 
the  cost  of  political  broadcast  advertising 
time  between  25  and  40  percent.  ' 

In  no  case  would  the  Campaign  Assistance 
Fund  honor  an  invoice  containing  a  premium 
(more-than-normal)  charge  for  any  service. 
.  9.  Uinor  parties  aTid  new  parties  eligible 
for  partial  aasisiarice  by  petition  or  prior  vote 
record:  new  parties  or  candidates,  or  minor 
parties,  would  be  eligible  for  drawing  ac- 
counts one-fifth  the  size  of  the  major  parties 
If  they  (a)  had  polled  from  5  to  10  percent 
of  the  vote  In  the  last  general  election  or  (b) 
submitted  petitions  with  signatures  of  regis- 
tered voters  amounting  to  two  percent  of  the 
previous  general-electlpn  vote  (but  In  no 
event  Joss  than  2000  signatures;.  (For  pri- 
mary candidates,  the  figures  would  be  1%  or 
1000  signatures.) 

All  petitions  must  Miow  prominently  that 
they  are  a  "Petition  tor  Federal  Campaign 
Assistance.** 

"Minor  party  candidates 'or  parties  that  had 
polled  from  10  to  20  percent  of  tlie  vote  in 


prior  elections  would  be  entitled  to  drawfiig 
accounts  one-third  tbe  size  of  the  major 
parties.  Those  that  had  polled  frcnn  20  to  90 
percent  would  get  one-half  the  major-party 
drawing  account.  Those  polling  over  thirty 
percent  would  be  considered  major  parties. 

10.  Effective  disclosure  provisions  with  en- 
forcement based  0%  "autorruitic  monitoring" 
of  each  candidate  by  his  opponent:  this  bUl 
would  plug  the  many  loopholes  in  the  report- 
ing and  disclosure  requirements  of  existing 
law.  All  political  committees  supporting  or 
opposing  candidates  for  Federal  office  would 
be  required  to  report  all  contributions  and 
expenditures. 

Equally  Important,  rather  than  relying  on 
a  single  official  commission  to  monitor  33  sep- 
arate Senate  races  and  435  separate  Houm 
races  (plus  hundreds  of  primary  contests), 
the  disclosure  provisions  of  this  bUl  are  de- 
signed to  make  possible  a  maximum  amount 
of  monitoring  of  each  candidate's  expendi- 
tures and  his  fund-raising  and  expenditure 
reports  by  his  opp>onent  (s ) . 

Among  the  principal  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  bill : 

a.  Full  reporting  by  all  political  commit- 
tees :  the  reporting  requirements  apply  to  all 
political  committees  organized  to  Influence 
the  outcome  of  a  Federal  election. 

b.  Day  to  day  reports  by  all  purveyors  of 
services  to  candidates:  a  key  provision  to 
facilitate  a  full  current  accounting  of  all 
political  expenditures  is  the  requirement  that 
before  anyone  can  furnish  a  service  to  a  can- 
didate for  Federal  office,  whether  or  not  paid 
for  by  the  Federal  Campaign  Assistance 
Pupd,  he  must  report  same  to  the  Election 
Commission  established  under  this  bill. 

c.  All  candidates'  reports  published  in  full 
in  newspapers:  the  repKsrts  of  contributions 
and  expenditures  required  under  the  bill 
(March  10,  June  10.  September  10  and  15 
and  6  days  before  an  election)  would  not 
only  have  to  be  filed  with  the  Elections 
Commission,  but  also  published  in  full  In 
a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  within 
the  relevant  state  or  Congressional  district. 
The  publishing  of  these  repents  would  be  at 
Federal  expense. 

d.  Establishment  of  Federal  Elections 
Commission:  bi-partisan,  made  up  of  five 
members  serving  Initially  staggered  10-year 
terms,  with  appropriate  independent  staff 
and  authority  to  establish  state  offices  In 
election  "seasons,"  the  Commission  would 
receive  and  publish  all  required  report* 
from  candidates,  hear  and  Investigate  com- 
plaints and  make  findings.  In  addition,  re- 
ports would  be  filed  with  U.S., District  Court 
clerks  to  ensure  ease  of  lnq>ectlon  by  the 
public. 

e.  Effective  post-election  corrective  pro- 
cedures: to  address  the  problem  of  large 
last-minute  expenditures  that  may  not  be 
reported  in  pre-election  reports  {undertake, 
perhaps,  In  the  belief  that  any  abuses  un- 
covered after  the  election  will  not  matter), 
poet-electlon  corrective  procedures  are  pro- 
vided (complaint  to  Elections  CommUelon 
by  any  aggrieved  party  alleging  a  violation; 
submission  to  Congress  of  any  Commission 
finding  of  a  violation;  Judgment  by  the  ap- 
propriate House  of  Congress  of  the  findings 
and  of  the  qualification  of  any  member 
guilty  otf  such  violation  to  sit  in  the  House 
to  which  h9>had  been  elected.) 

11.  Pre»idemfiaJ  debates  u!Ould  b«  possible: 
the  legislation  suspends  permanently  the 
equal  time  provisions  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  to  allow  broadcasters  to  present 
debates  and  other  appearances  by  major 
party  nominees  without  giving  A^Ml  time 
to  minor  party  candidates.  -''    ''""'*'■ 
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Ja>:A^ 


Gencnl  tlaction 


Prim*  ry  elMtlon  (major  p«rty) 


Votes  cast 

In  prior 

•taetioiis 

(reoodtd) 


Major  ' 
party 
drawing 
itnt 


Mtaof,  party 


Nmnbe?  Number 

siKoatures  Drawinc        slcnaturet  Ortwing 

required  account  required  account 


''*'*SS!I«rat and  Republican ^ .J..... — —      77,300,000     »18.300,000 

,_, ._......«.._,__ I  I  I  i  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  V i' ■  i  II ;  ^ ■"■  ,  I  t ■*  ■  ■    I  .....-...-.-..         D,  3uU,  000 


Amerian. 


Trtal - - - 43,100,000 


^ii^YorK.CAlito„i.  ■.:.. -. 7.000.000 

Illinois,  Pennsylvania , J'x22'S22 

Florida,  Indiana  - ^ ?'?52'222 

Maryland.  Georgia.  ConiMcbcat „ ..'. i 1, 100, 060 

Anzonj,  Louisiana -. — .kv i,-~ ""  "" 

Soufti  Dakota.  North  Dakota,  Idaho .m.,.;L. „ — -- 

Hoiisa:  ;„•  .    . 

Largest  district — ^.f. ....... .......... .......... ..j..,....^...... 

Large  district    - — ... . . .- -Z^. ..;...".;-.. i..;-.i..ii^i.i 

Average  district \i...L 1 i^.:......;.L— w — 

Snail  district ;.r,- r » —»>..— , .<.- 

Smallest  district ., r---. — r- 


500,000 

zaaooo 

250,000 
200,000 
150,000 
100.000 
41,000 


3.500,000 

2,250.000 

1,000.000 

550,000 

250,000 

140,000 

125,000 

100,000 

75,000 

50,000 

20,500 


140,000 
40,000 
40,000 
22,000 
16,000 
5.600 

5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 


T700,000 

70,000 

$1,750,000 

450,900 

45,000 

1,125.000 

200.000 

20,000 

500,000 

110,000 

11,000 

225,000 

50,000 

5,000 

125.000 

28^000 

2,800 

70,000 

25,000 

2.500 

62,500 

20.000 

2.000 

50,000 

15,000 

1,500 

37,500 

10,000 

1.000 

25,000 

4,200 

1,000 

10, 250 

TABLE  B,— SUMMARY  OF  I»72  COSTS  OF  FEDERAL  CAMPAIGN  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


Major  party  inmng  accounts 


General  elections 


Assistance 

base  (milllens 

ef  votes) 


Cants  per 
vote 


AmouKt 

(miUiansol 

doUart) 


Prastant  (Democrtts  and  Republicans  ,f  18,300,- 

000  each.  Aioeru:an  Party  $6,^.000)' 73.2  25  43.1 

Senate.- 2*5  50  29.5 

HalH -..^.Ui.^ 1  ;.<j»56.4  50  56.4 

Pogi«y  electiOBJ:                       .-,.  ,         ^      i'iU'.  ^«t,  ,,i^  it 

President ,-— ., ,...      ,  ^36.8  12J4  4.6 

■•(^c  ?.r     •■■■      ^-    ■  . •■         .  


General  elections 


Major  party  draiving  accaunts 

Assistance  Amount 

(mllHons  Cants  per        (millions  of 

of  votes)  vote  dollars) 


Senate. 
House.. 


>  188.0 
•  177.0 


25 
25 


47.0 
29.2 


Total. 


209.8 


Annual  cost  (v^  President;  Hi  House  and  Senate).. 
Annual  cost  per  dtiien,  18  and  over,  cents 


93.0 

69K 


■  Sesed  on  Wallace  percentage  of  vote  in  each  State,  in  accordance  with  bill's  formula  of  5  cents 
per  vote  where  Wallace  received  2-10  nerceot;  8.3  cents  where  Wallace  received  10-20  percent; 
12.5  cents  where  Wallace  recieved  20^0  percsot;  25  cents  where  Wallace  received  more  than 
38  percent. 

>  Based  o<i  seats  regalarly  up  tor  ceelection  in'lS72,  Becavse  many  large  States  have  no  senatorial 
•leclion  iA  1972,  this  figure  is  abnormally  law.  In  other  years  the  vote  base  would  be  closer  to 
50.000,000  and  the  maior  party  drawing  accounts  would  lltiewise  be  about  {50,000,000. 


'Based  on  1968  total  House  vote  minus  15  percent  (assuming  average  off-year  dropoff  ot  30 

*  Based  roughly  on  candidates  whose  names  were  deliberately  on  ballots  in  contested  1968 
presidential  preference  primaries. 

i  Based  on  number  of  entrants  in  1968  primaries  tor  House  end  Senate  who  reeehred  more 
than  1  percent  of  primary  vote.  Includes  runoff  primaries.  ..i.^fist,  «  .- 


By  Mr.  HOLUKOS^  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Mathiab,  Mr.   Allen,   Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Chilis,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.    Cranston,    Mr.    BxerrLAND, 
'7':        Mr.    Ehvin,    Mr.    Oravkl,    Mr. 
or        Grffin,  Mr.  Gtirniy,  Mr.  Hart, 
91;         Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Humphrit, 
nc'ti.11  Mr.  Inoxttk,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
i  r         jAvns,  Mr.  McOoviim,  Mr.  Mao* 
N1TSON,  Mt.  MmsKiE,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Pill,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Spong,  Mr.  Stevens,   snd  Mr. 
u         Williams  :) 

;8. 1053.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  low-cost 
means  of  preventing  shoreline  erosion. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  PuWic 
Woricsj 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
along  with  Senator  Mathias  ajid  25  co- 
sponsors,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize $6  million  for  a  5-year  program 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  low-cost 
means  to  prevent  the  eradication  of  one 
of  our  most  valuable  natural  resources — 
the  ocean  and  Great  Lakes  Bh©reline; 
This  bUl  Erects  the  Oqrpe  of  Engineers  to 
administer  this  program,  ajid  directs  the 
SecretsuT  of  the  Army  to  establish  a 
15-member  shoreline  erosion  advisory 
panel  which  will  recommend  criteria  for 
selection  of  demonstration  sites,  make 
periodic  reviews  of  the  program,  and, 
more  importantly,  suggest  methods  to 
disseminate  the  information  learned 
about  shoreline  erosion  control  devices 
oevetoped. 


The  erosion  of  our  shorelines  is  fast 
becoming  a  serious  national  problem. 
The  U.S.  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Arctic 
coastUnes  total  88,633  miles,  and  there 
are  10,980  miles  of  UjS.  coast  bordering 
the  Great  Lakes.  Although  there  is  wide 
physical  diversity  of  these  shorelines, 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  coast- 
line is  susceptible  to  erosion.  The  inter- 
est in  combating  this  problem  is,  of 
course,  shared  by  private  landowners, 
conservation  interests,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  States,  tjnfortunately. 
rapid  intensified  use  of  our  coastal 
shoreline  has  surpassed  the  capabilities 
and  the  technology  of  private  interests 
and  local  governments  to  properly  pre- 
serve the  shoreline  and  effectively  pre- 
vent erosion  from  taking  place. 

As  in  most  ocean  coastal  and  Great 
Lake  States,  my  State  of  South  Carolina 
has  suffered  many  costly  problems  and. 
in  many  cases,  irreparable  "Tntrm  as  a 
result  of  shoreline  erosion.  Manne  life 
has  l>Ben  altered  or  destroyed,  navigable 
channels  have  been  blocked,  and  land 
has  literally  been  lost.  Many  of  these 
problems,  of  course,  are  caused  by  the 
natural  elements  such  as  waves,  tides, 
eurrents,  land  water  drainage,  and  wind. 
Ii^n  has  also  caused  many  of  these  prob- 
Igpis  through  the  development  of  naviga- 
tional facilities,  housing  sites,  industrial 
projects,  and  other  programs  which  have 
not  taken  Into  account  the  byproduct  of 
shoreline  erosion.  The  fight  Against  this 
problem  is  ax}  ancient  one.  and  the  list 


of  attempts  to  combat  these  forces  range 
fr<Mn  seawalls  and  dikes  to  more  sophis- 
ticated methods  of  planting  artificial 
seaweed.  Certainly  the  technology  is 
available  to  properly  combat  the  prob- 
lem, but  there  is  a  lack  of  technical  ex- 
pertise for  low-cost  devices  and  pro- 
grams. Too  often  the  technical  and  fi- 
nancial limitations  have  resulted  in  Ill- 
advised  and  mostly  Ineffective  results. 

In  1968,  Public  Law  90-483  authorized 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  a  3- 
year  study  to  deal  with  the  overall  prob- 
lem of  beach  erosion,  including  surveys 
&l  State  and  local  activities,  types  of 
remedial  action  possible,  aad  preliminary 
cost  estimates  ctf  such  action.  This  report 
is  due  to  be  completed  by  August  of  this 
year.  This  study  was  to  generally  pro- 
vide an  overall  comprehensive  assess- 
ment of  shoreline  erosion  problems  from 
the  national  viewpoint.  The  bill  that  we 
introduce  is  a  logical  extension  of  this 
study  in  an  attempt  to  determine  what 
methods  can  be  used  for  "planning,  con- 
tracting, operating,  evaluating,  and  dem- 
onstrating prototyi)e  shoreline  erosion 
devices."  We  should  permit  the  earlier 
interest  of  Congress  in  this  area  to  be 
followed  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  I  have  earlier 
this  session  Introduced  a  bill  calling  for 
the  development  of  management  plans 
and  programs  tot  our  coastal  and  estu- 
arine  zone  areas  In  the  United  States  CS. 
&82:i .  This  modest  effort  contained  In  the 
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bin  we  are  Introducing  today  is  a  comple- 
mentary program  to  such  an  overall 
effort  for  our  coastal  zone  areas.  The 
potential  return  of  such  a  program  Is 
clearly  substantial.  Financial  losses  due 
to  shoreline  erosion  are  sizable,  «md  the 
technical  expertise  in  order  to  success- 
fully combat  these  problems  is  minimal. 
Consequently.  I  view  this  legislation  as  a 
wise  investment  in  preserving,  restoring, 
and  developing  a  natural  resource  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  irrevocably  lost. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

S.   1053 
A  bUl  to  authorize  a  program  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  low-co«t  means  of  preventing 
shoreline  erosion 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativea  at  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Shoreline  Erosion 
Control  Demonstration  Act  of  1971". 

FINDINGS    AND    PT7SPOSK 

S«c.  2.  The  Congress  flnds  that  because  of 
the  Importance  and  Increasing  interest  In  the 
coastal  and  estuarlne  zone  of  the  United 
States,  the  deterioration  of  the  shoreline  line 
within  this  zone  due  to  erosion,  the  harm  to 
water  quality  and  marine  life  from  shoreline 
eroalon,  the  loss  of  recreational  potential  due 
to  such  erosion,  the  financial  loss  to  private 
and  public  landowners  resulting  from  shore- 
line erosion,  and  the  InabUlty  of  such  land- 
owners to  obUln  satisfactory  financial  and 
technical  assistance  to  combat  such  erosion 
It  Is  essential  to  develop,  demonstrate,  and 
disseminate  Information  about  low-cost 
means  to  prevent  and  control  shoreline 
erosion.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  authorize  a  program  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  such  means  to  combat  shore- 
line erosion. 

SHORKUNX   XaoSION   PKOCKAM 

8k:.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
establish  and  conduct  for  a  period  of  five 
fiscal  years  a  national  shoreline  erosion  con- 
trol development  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram. The  program  shall  consist  of  planning, 
constructing,  operating,  evaluating,  and  dem- 
onstrating prototype  shoreline  erosion  con- 
trol devices,  both  engineered  and  vegeutlve. 

(b)  The  program  shall  be  carried  out  In 
co<^)er»tlon  with  the  SecreUry  of  Agricul- 
ture particularly  with  respect  to  vegetative 
means  of  preventing  and  cootroUlng  shore- 
line erosion,  and  In  cooperation  with  Federal. 
SUte.  and  local  agencies,  private  organiza- 
tions, and  the  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory 
Panel  established  pursuant  to  section  4. 

(c)  Demonstration  project*  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  emphasize  the 
development  of  low-cost  shoreline  erosion 
control  devices  located  on  sheltered  or  Inland 
waters.  Such  projects  shall  be  undertaken 
at  no  less  than  two  sites  on  the  shoreline  of 
the  Atlantic,  Oulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  and  at 
not  leas  than  one  site  of  the  Oreat  Lakes. 
Sites  selected  should,  to  the  extent  possible, 
reflect  a  variety  of  geographical  and  climatic 
conditions. 

(d)  Such  demonstration  projects  may  be 
carried  out  on  private  or  public  lands  except 
that  no  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  privately  owned  lands.  In  the  case  of 
sites  located  on  private  or  non-Pederal  public 
lands,  the  demonstration  projects  shall  be 
undertaken  In  cooperation  with  a  non-T^d- 
eral  sponsor  or  sponsors  who  shall  pay  at  least 
85  per  centum  of  construction  costs  at  s«eh 
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site  and  assume  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  upon  completion  of  the  project. 
Sbokklinb  Ekosion  Aovisobt  Panxl 
Sec.  4.  (a)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  es- 
tablish a  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel. 
The  Secretary  shall  appoint  fifteen  members 
to  such  Panel  from  among  Individuals  who 
are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  various 
aspects  of  shoreline  erosion,  with  representa- 
tives from  various  geographical  areas,  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  professional 
organizations.  State  and  local  agencies,  and 
private  organizations:  Provided.  That  such 
individuals  shall  not  be  regular  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States.  The  Panel  shall 
meet  and  organize  within  ninety  days  from 
the  date  of  Its  establishment,  and  shall  se- 
lect a  Chairman  from  among  its  members. 
The  Panel  shall  then  meet  at  least  once  each 
six  months  thereafter  and  shall  expire  ninety 
days  after  termination  of  the  five-year  pro- 
gram established  pursuant  to  section  3. 

(b)  The  Panel  shall— 

( 1 )  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  gen- 
erally In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  recommend  criteria  for  the  selection 
of  development  and  demonstration  sites; 

(3)  recommend  alternative  Institutional, 
legal,  and  financial  arrangements  necessary 
to  effect  agreements  with  non-Pederal  spon- 
sors of  project  sites; 

(4)  make  periodic  reviews  of  the  progress 
of  the  program  pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(6)  recommend  means  by  which  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  the  project  may 
be  made  readily  available  to  the  public;  and 

(6)  perform  such  functions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  designate. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Panel  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Panel,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  but 
not  In  excess  of  $100  per  day,  including 
traveltime;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business. 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  sulwlstence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  6703  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  In  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

(d)  The  Panel  is  autliorized,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such 
technical  and  other  assistance  as  may  be 
reqiilred  to  carry  out  Its  funcUons. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  in 
introducing  legislation  authorizing  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  establish  and  con- 
duct a  5-year  program  for  the  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  low-cost 
ways  to  control  shoreline  erosion. 

At  a  time  of  growing  attention  to  the 
future  of  our  coastal  areas,  this  bill  offers 
a  modest  but  essential  start  toward  com- 
bating a  perennial  problem  and  literally 
saving  the  shores  of  our  seacoasts.  estu- 
aries, and  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

Shoreline  erosion  by  the  continuous 
action  of  waves  and  wind  is  certainly  not 
as  spectacular  as  the  damage  wreaked  by 
hurricanes  and  storms.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  however,  this  quiet,  persistent  ero- 
sion can  change  the  contours  of  our 
shores  as  much  as  can  a  major  natural 
disaster.  Valuable  coastal  land  can  be 
gradually  eaten  away.  Public  beaches 
and  recreation  areas  can  be  eliminated 
or  moved.  Navigable  channels  can  be 
clogged  by  sediment.  Marine  life  in  off- 
shore waters  can  be  harmed  as  currents 
shift  and  spawning  areas  change. 


In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  erosion 
has  worn  down  both  the  high  cliffs  along 
the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  lowlands  such  as  the  sandy  beaches 
of  Point  Lookout.  Assateague  Island, 
Ocean  City,  and  the  marshes  of  the  Fast- 
em  Shore.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that 
in  Maryland  alone,  some  300  acres  of 
land  are  lost  each  year  to  shoreline  ero- 
sion. 

The  problem  is  particularly  serious  for 
the  local  governments  and  individuals 
who  own  fairly  small  parcels  of  coastal 
land  and  carmot  afford  to  Invest  large 
sums  in  massive  protective  systems  such 
as  seawalls  and  jetties.  For  these  own- 
ers, there  often  seems  to  be  no  remedy 
for  the  frustration  of  watching  one's 
property  being  slowly  eaten  away  or  re- 
arranged by  the  elements. 

Ironically,  to  date  we  have  focused 
pubUc  resources  on  curbing  erosion  pri- 
marily where  it  has  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions. The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  other  agencies  have  gained  consid- 
erable expertise  in  protecting  shorelines 
most  often  exposed  to  severe  storms  and 
wave  damage.  But  we  know  far  less  about 
the  more  modest  approaches  which  would 
be  sufficient  in  more  sheltered  areas. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  fill  that 
gap.  It  would  establish  a  5 -year  demon- 
stration program  to  develop,  test,  operate 
and  evaluate  low-cost  shoreline  erosion 
control  methods,  focusing  on  the  needs 
of  sheltered  and  Inland  shore  arejis.  Both 
engineered  and  vegetative  control  devic«e 
would  be  tested  at  a  variety  of  sites  on 
the  Atlantic,  gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  and 
along  the  Oreat  Lakes.  At  the  conclusioii 
of  the  5-year  program,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  would  be  directed  to  make  a 
comprehensive  report  to  Congress  on  the 
results  of  the  demonstration  efforts  and 
recommendations  for  future  work  and 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely modest  program,  limited  to  not 
more  than  $6  million  over  its  5 -year  life. 
It  Is  intended  simply  as  a  demonstratim 
in  a  field  in  which  more  knowledge  and 
experimentation  are  badly  needed. 

In  my  judgment  this  bill  is  extremely 
timely.  It  would  be  foUy,  in  fact,  to  allow 
our  shorelines  to  ccmtlnue  to  slip  away 
while  we  debate  strategies  for  protecting 
them  and  channeling  the  use  of  our 
coastal  resources.  Through  the  legislation 
I  am  Introducing  today,  we  can  find 
better  ways  to  save  our  shores  and  mini- 
mize the  loss  of  land  which  now  continues 
every  day. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.  BxwNiTT,  Mr.  Eivnr, 
Mr.  PAimnf,  and  Mr.  Towxx) : 

8.  1055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect  to  re- 
fusals to  bargain.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  as  an  amendment  to 
section  8(a)(5)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  la 
to  prevent  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  from  circumventing  the  employee 
election  provisions  of  section  9  of  that 
statute.  My  bill  would  prevent  the  Labor 
Board  from  using  such  discredited  de- 
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^ioes  as  the  card  check  to  force  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  accept  a  par- 
Ucalar  union  as  the  bargaining  agent. 

It  may  be  useful  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  to  cite  a  little  history  of  this 
situation.  Under  the  1935  Wagner  Act  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  justified 
tbe  card  check  practice  by  a  reliance  on 
tbe  statute  as  then  written.  Section  9(c) 
of  tbe  Wagner  Act  authorized  a  "secret 
l^ot — or — any  other  suitable  method" 
to  determine  the  wishes  of  employees  as 
to  union  representation.  In  passing  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  In  1947,  however,  Con- 
gress struck  out  the  language  authoriz- 
ing "any  other  suitable  method."  This 
was  done  to  prevent  the  Labor  Board 
fnxn  using  the  card  check  or  any  oMitx 
device  which  would  saddle  employees 
with  a  union  they  had  not  chosen  by 
secret  ballot. 

One  would  have  thought,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  such  a  clear  directive  by  Con- 
gress would  have  caused  the  Labor  Board 
to  stop  completely  the  discredited  use  of 
card  checks  In  either  representation  pro- 
ceedings or  in  refusal-to-bargain  pro- 
ceedings. Regrettably,  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  In  recent  years,  through  a  long 
series  of  cases,  the  Labor  Board  has  re- 
instituted  the  card  check  practice  as 
though  (ingress  had  never  six>ken  at  all. 
Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  not  dis- 
turb the  practice  under  which  for  years 
thousands  of  employers  and  thousands  of 
onions  have  entered  into  collective  bar- 
gaining arrangements,  based  on  the  em- 
ptoyer's  volimtary  and  lawful  recogni- 
tion of  a  union  which  Is  in  fact  the  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  majority  of 
employees  in  a  bargaining  unit.  My 
amendment  does  provide,  however,  that 
if  there  is  not  such  a  voluntary  and  law- 
ful recognition,  then  there  must  have 
been  a  secret  biallot  election  among  the 
employees  before  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  can  force  an  employer  to 
deal  with  a  union  as  the  r^resentative 
of  the  employees  concerned.  By  this 
means  the  discredited  card  check  prac- 
tice will  be  eliminated  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  rights  of  employees  and  em- 
pbyers  to  enter  into  voluntary  lawful 
recognition  arrangements  where  a  union 
is  in  truth  the  representative  of  the  ma- 
jority of  employees  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  no 
amendment  more  in  keeping  with  the 
basic  American  sense  of  Justice  smd  fair 
play  than  this  one.  The  secret  ballot  is 
»n  b(Hiored  element  in  American  life.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  this  Congress 
•hould  permit  Is  to  be  denied  to  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  America. 

Joining  me  in  presenting  this  bill  to- 
<lay,  Mr.  President,  are  Senators  Allott, 
BiNNiTT,  Ehvin,  Fannin,  and  Towbb. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

8J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  regarding 
ttie  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  to  commit  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  hostilities  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  a  Joint  reeoluUon 
which  attempts  to   define   clearly   the 


oonatitutlonal  roles  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  In  warmaklng. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  Congress  ha£ 
debated  this  question  with  regard  to  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have  suc- 
cee<led  In  establishing  some  limits  on  the 
scope  of  UJ3.  CM^tlvlties  outside  South 
Vietnam. 

Nevertheless,  tbe  respective  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  Executive  in  the  most 
crucial  area  of  public  policy — wammk- 
Ing — remain  ill  defined.  In  the  interest 
of  restoring  public  confidence  in  our 
national  decisionmaking  process,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  interest  of  our  naticmal 
security,  I  consider  it  critically  important 
that  we  clearly  specify  the  areas  in  which 
unilateral  Presidential  military  action  is 
constitutionally  acceptable,  and  neces- 
sary in  the  present-day  context. 

My  joint  resolution  sets  forth  well- 
deflned  limits  on  both  congressional  and 
Executive  powers.  It  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  when  the  President  can  cc»nmlt 
troops  to  hostilities  without  congres- 
sicxial  sanction  and  when  he  cannot.  It 
defines  tlie  Presidential  power  to  protect 
American  troops  and  citizens;  and  it 
restates  the  principle  that  any  commit- 
ment, whether  in  the  form  of  a  treaty 
or  an  executive  agreement,  cannot  bind 
this  country  to  future  hostilities  without 
further  congressional  approval. 

ST7M1CAST   or   MAJOS   PKOVIBIONB 

The  preamble  asserts  that  the  power 
of  Congress  to  declare  war  means  that 
the  Congress  can  and  must  initiate,  de- 
fine, and  limit  the  scope  of  hostilities; 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  laws 
respecting  the  raising  and  use  of  such 
Armed  Forces  includes  power  to  govern 
their  deployment  in  any  foreign  coimtry; 
and  that  Uie  appropriations  power  au- 
thorizes the  Congress  to  allocate  funds 
so  as  to  circumscribe  the  overall  scope 
of  hostility  and  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  preamble  also  notes  that  the  Pres- 
ident, as  Commander  in  Chief  and  Chief 
Executive  possesses  the  power  to  conduct 
hostilities  initiated  by  Uie  Congress  and 
to  respond  to,  and  repel,  attfu:ks  on  the 
United  States,  its  Armed  Forces,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  rescue 
endangered  citizens  of  the  United  States 
located  in  foreign  coimtries. 

The  body  of  the  resolution  further  de- 
fines the  scope  of  these  constitutionally 
mandated  powers. 

Section  1  recognizes  that — 

No  treaty  previously  or  hereafter  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  or  requiring  tbe  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  engage  In  hostilities 
without  further  Congressional  authorization. 

This  provision  comports  with  the  Con- 
stitution, since  treaties  themselves  are 
voted  on  only  by  the  Senate,  whereas  the 
Constitution  requires  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  decide  when  we  go  to  war. 

Section  2  deals  with  the  instruments 
through  which  Congress  authorizes  the 
President  to  engage  in  war — "a  declara- 
tion of  war,  statute,  or  joint  resolution." 
It  explicitly  states  that  congressional 
authorization  shall  not  be  Inferred  from 
legislative  enactments,  including  appro- 
priations bills,  which  do  not  specifically 


include  such  authorization.  For  instance, 
money  contained  in  authorization  or  ap- 
propriation bills  for  such  items  as  "mili- 
tary assistance,"  which  may  include  mili- 
tary advisors,  cannot  be  considered  as 
congressional  authorization  for  the 
President  to  engage  U.S.  troops  In  hos- 
tilities. 

Section  2  also  acknowledges  that  when 
hostilities  are  legitimately  authorized, 
the  President,  regardless  of  the  Umlta- 
tlons  contained  in  the  specific  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  can  order  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  to  "enter,  invade,  or  intrude  up<» 
the  territory  or  air  space  of  a  coimtry 
with  which  the  United  States  Is  not  then 
engaged  in  hositUlties,"  when: 

(a)  In  "hot  pursuit,"  which  this  resolution 
specifically  defines,  or 

(b)  when  a  clear  and  present  danger 
exists  of  inmilnent  attack  on  the  United 
States  or  its  forces. 

Section  3  recognizes,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion does,  tliat  there  may  be  circum- 
stances under  which  the  President  may 
commit  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  hostilities  without  a  governing 
congressional  auhorization.  Under  sec- 
ticm  3  of  the  resoluti(»i,  the  President  is 
authorized  to: 

(a)  "repel  an  attMk  on  the  United  8tate$ 
by  military  forces  with  whom  the  United 
States  U  not  sngagsd  in  hostilities  at  tbe 
tlnvB  of  such  attack  azul  to  tilmlnate  or  r»- 
diioe  the  effectiveness  of  any  future  attacks 
by  such  military  forces  which  are  oommlt- 
Ing  the  attack  being  repelled;  and 

(b)  "repel  an  attack  on  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  by  military  foroea  with 
whom  the  United  States  is  not  engaged  in 
hostilities  at  the  time  of  such  attack  and 
concurrently  to  eliminate  or  reduce  any  clear 
and  present  danger  of  future  attacks  by  the 
military  forces  which  are  oommltlng  the  at- 
tack being  repelled;  and 

(o)  "Withdraw  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  from  any  country  in 
which  such  citizens,  there  due  to  their  own 
volition  and  with  the  express  or  tadt  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  such  country,  are 
being  subjected  to  an  imminent  threat  to 
their  lives,  either  sponsored  by  sxich  gov- 
ernment of  beyond  the  power  of  such  gov- 
ernment to  control: 

Provided,  That  the  President  shall  make 
every  effort  to  terminate  such  a  threat  with- 
out using  tbe  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
President  shall,  where  powlble,  obtain  tbe 
consent  of  the  government  of  such  country 
before  using  the  Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United 
SUtes." 

A  previous  draft  of  the  resolution  con- 
tained a  provision  which  sanctioned  a 
preemptive  strike  to  avoid  "the  clear  and 
present  danger  of  an  imminent  attack 
on  the  United  States  by  military  forces 
with  which  the  United  States  is  not  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  at  such  time  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  eliminate  such 
danger."  It  has  been  deleted. 

In  a  sane  world  dependent  on  the  uni- 
versal acceptance  of  mutual  deterrence 
for  its  survival,  a  first  strike  should  not 
be  sanctioned. 

No  one  can  guarantee  that  some  time, 
some  day,  a  demented  world  leader  will 
not  attempt  an  irrational  nuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States.  This  remote  pos- 
sibility may  be  reason  enough  to  justify 
an  explicit  grant  of  power  to  the  Presl- 
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dent  to  su:t  unilaterally  and  preemp- 
tively. This  point  should  be  debated  at  far 
greater  length. 

However,  in  my  opinion,  all  any  War 
Powers  Resolution  can  expect  to  achieve 
Is  to  hold  a  President  legally  and  politi- 
cally accountable  for  his  actions.  The 
consequences  of  a  nuclear  holocaust 
make  the  question  of  political  and  legal 
responsibility  moot. 

'Section  3H;)  pertains  only  to  the  with- 
drawal of  private  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  not,  for  example,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property. 

It  would  not  permit  the  President  to 
rescue  prisoners  of  war  by  Invading  the 
territory  of  a  coimtry  if  the  United  States 
were  not  engaged  in  authorized  hostili- 
ties with  it.  Obviously,  in  such  a  case  the 
President  could  and  should  come  to  Con- 
gress for  additional  authorization.  As 
Commander  in  Chief  during  authorized 
hostilities,  the  President  could  rescue  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war  held  in  a  belligerent 
nation. 

Section  4  provides  that  if  hostilities  are 
Initiated  unilaterally  by  Uie  President 
-under  section  3,  without  specific  congres- 
sional authorization,  the  President  shall 
report  to  Congress  the  circumstances 
"under  .which  such  hosWitiea  were  ini- 
tiated, the  estimated  scope  .of  such  hos- 
tilities, and  the  consistency  of  such  hos- 
tilities with  the  provisions  of  sectioa  3." 
The  Congress  must  then  decide,  in  not 
more  thsm  30  flays,  whettier  to  continue 
or  terminate  such  hostilities.  This  reso- 
lution then  spells  out  the  spedflc  provi- 
sioiui  modeled  after  those  cozitained  in 
Senator  Javits'  bill  to  insure  congres- 
sional action  within  the  required  30-day 
time  period. 

While  authorized  hoetllitles  are  Ji 
progress,  the  President  is  required  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  periodically  xmder 
section  5,        . 

Section  6  d^Rnee  the  "hostilities"  gov- 
erned fay  the  resolution  to  include  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  outside  the 
United  States  under  circumstances  where 
an  imminent  involvement  in  combat  ac- 
tivities is  a  reasonable  possibility.  It  also 
recognizes  that  the  assignment  of  United 
States  soldiers  to  "accompany,  command, 
coordinate,  or  parfcicipate,  in  the  move- 
ment of  regtilar  or  irregular  armed  forces 
of  any  foreign  coimtry  when  such  for- 
eign armed  forcte  are  engaged  in  any 
form  of  combat  acivity,"  should  also  be 
defined  as  "hostilities." 

Finally,  in  an  attempt  to  elevate  this 
resolution  from  the  mercies  of  vitriolic 
feelings  that  many  of  us  share  over  the 
Indochina  war,  section  7  states  that — 

Tbls  rescduttoa  sball  not  apply  to  hostili- 
ties commenced  before  the  enactment  ot  the 
resolution. 

I  have  held,  along  with  many  other 
Senators,  that  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion was  a  legitimate  congressional  au- 
thorization to  conduct  the  war.  Without 
it,  in  my  opinion,  the  President  has  no 
authority  but  to  withdraw  our  troops 
from  Vietnam  as  rapidly  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  their  safety. 

Presently  Congress  is  deeply  involved 
in  the  ongoing  conflict  there.  That  Con- 
-gress  can  set  a  timetable  through  the 
use  of  its  appropriations  power  is  not  in 


doubt.  That  Congress  has  set  a  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  American  cooibat 
troops  In  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Cambodia 
ifl  a  matter  of  public  record.  And  a  pmd- 
mg  bill  prohibits  explicit  or  implicit  UjS. 
assistance  to  an  effort  to  invade  North 
Vietnam. 

Eventually  It  may  prove  impossible  to 
deal  with  the  war  powers  without  be- 
coming Involved  in  the  Indochina  debate. 
However,  I  believe  this  bill  must  deal 
with  the  future  rather  than  serve  as  a 
vehicle  to  rake  over  the  coals  of  the  past. 
Section  7  is  an  attempt  to  make  sure  It 
does. 

In  smnmary,  I  offer  this  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  collective  Judg- 
ment envisioned  by  our  Pbundlng  Fa- 
thers with  regard  to  warmaklng  author- 
ity is  even  mo^  important  In  today's  fast 
moving  world. 

By  providing  guidelines  for  Joint  con- 
grasfiional-executive  decisions  in  cases 
where  deliberation  is  possible  and  indeed 
essential,  and  at  the  same  time  providing 
the  President  adequate  discretion,  this 
resolution  maintains  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers' wise  desire  for  ccrilective  delibera- 
tion amidst  the  exigencies  of  our  nuclear 
age.  ■ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  ftvy  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  Ij^  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows:  -j 

8.J.  Res.  59 
Jol&t  resolution  regarding  the  powers  of  the 
Congr«M  and  the  President  to  conunlt  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  hos- 
tilities 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arUi  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ot  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  Pramers  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  Intended  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine  to  apply  to  the  initiation 
of  hostilities  as  a  means  for  ensuring  collec- 
tive judgment,  whenever  possible,  before  the 
Armsd  Forces  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mitted to  such  hostilities;  and 

Whereas  the  power  to  declare  war  was  as- 
signed to  the  Congress  to  Initiate,  define,  and 
limit  the  scope  of  hostilities  involving  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  the  power  to  make  rules  regulat- 
ing and  goveriUng  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  was  assigned  to  the  Congress, 
and  this  power  authorizes  the  Congr^sB  to 
enact  laws  respecting  the  raising  and  use  of 
such  Armed  Forces  including  their  deploy- 
ment In  any  foreign  country;  and 

Whereas  the  power  to  appropriate  moneys 
to  support  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  was  alsu  assigned  to  the  Congress,  and 
this  power  atuborl2»s  the  Congress  to  allo- 
cate funds  so  as  to  circumscribe  the  overall 
scope  of  hostilities  and  the  uses  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Commander-ln-Cblef  and 
Chief  Executive  powers  were  assigned  to  the 
President  and  these  powers  autborlce  the 
President  to  conduct  hostilities  Initiated  by 
the  Congress  and  to  respond  to,  and  repel,  at- 
tacks on  the  United  States  (Including  Its  ter- 
ritories and  possessions).  Its  Armed  Forces, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  rescue 
endangered  citizens  of  the  United  States  lo- 
cated m  foreign  countries:  Now  therefore 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
great  assembled  that: 

"Sec.  1.  Except  as  authorized  In  Section  2 


or  Beotloa  3"0f  this  Rootutlon,  the  PnsU 
dent  shall  not  commit  the  Armed  Forces 
of  t)>f.  .United  states  to  hostlllUes.  No  treaty 
previously  or  hereafter  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  construed  as  author- 
izing or  requiring  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  engage  In  hoetlUtles  without 
further  congressional  authorisation.  It  la 
^>ecmcally  recognized  that  such  treaties  u 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Nortb 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and  th«  Southeast  Asia  CoN 
lectlve  Defense  Treaty  do  not  authorize  or  re- 
quire  the  President  to  conunlt  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  engage  In 
hottllltles  without  a  further  authorization 
from  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"Sec.  2.  The  President  may  commit  the 
Armed  Forcea  of  the  United  States  to  hoetUl- 
tles  to  the  extent  authorized  by  Congieai 
through  a  declaration  of  war,  statute,  or  joint 
resolution,  but  authorization  to  commit  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  hos- 
tilities may  not  be  Inferred  from  legislative 
enactments,  Including  appropriation  bills, 
w*iich  do  not  specifically  include  such 
authorization.  The  Congress  recognizee  that 
dujrlng  such  authorized  hostuitles  against 
an  enemy  country  or  enemy  forces,  the  Pree- 
Ident's  powa|-e  as  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Chief  Executive  provide  him  with  the  further 
authority,  regardless  of  the  limitations  con- 
tained m  the  specific  declaration  of  war  or 
other  authorizing  statute  or  resolution,  to 
order  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
to  deliberately  enter,  Invade,  or  Intrude  upon 
the  territory  or  airspace  of  a  country  with 
whlQh  the  United  States  is  not  then  ennged 
1^  hostUitless- 

,('»)  when  In  hot  pursuit  of  fleeing  eneo»y 
forces  who  have  attacked,  or  engaged  In  bat- 
tle with,  the  Armed  Fbrces  of  the  United 
States  and  then  retreated  to  the  territory  or 
airspace  of  such  country,  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  repel  such  attack  or  complete 
auch  battle,  or 
..(b)  when  a  clear  and  present  danger  exists 
ot  a:^  Imminent  attack  on  the  United  SUtee 
or  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by 
enemy  troops  located  In  such  country,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  eliminate  such  danger. 

''Sec.  3.  In  the  absence  of  a  governing 
congressional  authorization  described  In 
Section  2,  the  President  may  commit  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  hos- 
tilities, to  the  extent  reasonably  necessary 
toi 

(a)  rspel  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
by  military  forces  with  whom  the  United 
States  Is  not  engaged  In  hoetllitles  at  the 
time  oif  such  attack  and  to  eliminate  or  re- 
duct  the  effectiveness  of  any  future  attacks 
by  such  mUitary  forces  which  are  commit- 
ting the  attack  being  repelled;   and 

(b)  repel  an  attack  on  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  by  military  forces  with 
■Whom  the  United  States  is  not  engaged  in 
hostilities  at  the  time  of  such  attack  and 
concurrently  to  eliminate  or  reduce  any 
clear  and  present  danger  of  future  attacks 
by  the  military  forces  which  are  commltUng 
the   attack   being   rep>«lled;    and 

(c)  withdraw  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  from  any 
country  In  which  such  citizens,  there  due 
to  their  own  volition  and  with  the  express 
or  tacit  consent  of  the  government  of  such 
country,  are  being  subjected  to  an  im- 
minent threat  to  their  lives,  either  spon- 
sored by  such  government  or  beyond  the 
power  of  such  government  to  control:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  President  shall  make  every 
effort  to  terminate  such  a  threat  without 
using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States: 
And  provided  further,  That  the  President 
shall,  where  {xwslble.  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  government  of  such  country  before  using 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"Sk;.  ♦.  The  oommltment  of  the  Armed 
Forces   of  the   United    states   to  hostilities 
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pursuant  to  Section  3  of  this  ResoluUon 
Bhan  be  reported  promptly  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress,  together  with  a  fun  ae- 
ij^ni  of  the  eireumstanoes  under  which 
gooh  hortlBtleri  were  Initiated,  the  eetl- 
mixed  scope  of  sudb  hoetlllttce.  and  the 
oasMtfirvxi  of  stwh  heetiliOes  with  the  pro- 
visions at  Section  8.  The  question  of  con- 
tinuing or  terminating  any  sucli  bostOltles 
Shan  be  decided  upon  by  the  Congress  as 
goon  as  possible  and  not  more  than  thirty 
(80)  days  from  the  day  a&  which  hostilities 
were  Initiated,  under  the  foUowing  pro- 
tied  xires: 

(a)  any  bill  or  resolution,  aatborlzlng  the 
contlnuanoe  or  termination  of  military  hoe- 
tllitles If  sponsored  or  coeponsored  by  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Con- 
gress in  which  it  originates,  shall  be  con- 
sidered reported  to  the  floor  of  such  House 
no  later  than  one  day  following  Its  Introduc- 
tion, unless  the  Members  of  such  House 
otherwise  determined  by  yeas  and  nays;  and 
*ay  such  bill  or  resolution  referred  to  a 
committee  after  having  passed  one  House  of 
Congress  shall  be  considered  reported  from 
such  committee  within  three  days  after  It 
Is  referred  to  such  committee,  unless  the 
Members  of  the  Hotise  referring  It  to  com- 
mittee shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas 
and  hays;  and 

(b)  any  bill  or  resolution  reported  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
Immediately  become  the  pending  business 
of  the  House  to  which  It  Is  reported,  and 
shall  be  voted  upon  within  three  days  after 
such  report,  unless  such  House  shall  other- 
wise determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

"Sec.  6.  In  any  case  where  the  Armed 
Foroes  of  the  United  States  have  been  com- 
mitted to  authorized  hostilities,  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  while  such  hostilities  are  In 
progress,  report  to  the  Congress  periodically 
on  the  status  of  such  hostilities,  as  well  as  on 
the  estimated  scope  and  length  of  such  hos- 
tilities. 

"Sec.  6.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  term  'hostilities'  Includes  land,  air,  or 
naval  actions  taken  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  against  other  armed  forces 
or  the  civilian  population  of  any  other  na- 
tion, the  deployment  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  United 
States  under  circumstances  where  an  Immi- 
nent Involvement  In  combat  activities  with 
other  armed  forces  la  a  reasonable  possibil- 
ity, or  the  assignment  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  ac- 
company, command,  coordinate,  or  partici- 
pate, m  the  movement  of  regular  or  Irregular 
armed  forces  of  any  foreign  country  when 
such  foreign  armed  forces  are  engaged  In 
any  form  of  combat  activities. 

"Sec.  7.  This  resolution  shall  not  apply 
to  hostilities  commenced  before  the  enact- 
ipent  of  the  resolution." 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 

8  J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  fourth  full 
calendar  week  in  May  of  each  year  as 
"National  Credit  Week."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  1971  is  the 
diamond  jubilee  year  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Credit  Management,  a  mem- 
ber-owned and  controlled  organization 
of  121  aflaiiated  local  aasociations  in  the 
United  States,  Europe,  the  PhlUppines, 
and  Mexico  which  was  founded  in  1896 
to  promote  laws  for  soimd  credit,  protect 
honest  businesses  against  fraudulent 
debtors,  develop  better  credit  practices 
and  methods,  and  establish  a  code  of 
ethics.  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  today, 
at  the  request  of  the  association,  a  Joint 


resolution  recognizing  the  valuable  con- 
tribution, of  sovind  credit  practices  and 
policies  to  the  continued  growth  and  sta- 
bility of  our  economy  by  authorizing  the 
President  to  designate  the  fourth"  week 
in  May  of  each  year  as  National  Credit 
Week. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoro,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res  60 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  fourth  full  calendar  week  In 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  Credit  Week" 
Whereas  the  original  colonies  of  this  con- 
tinent were  established  and  first  flourished 
on  credit  arrangements; 

Whereas  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Management,  organized  in  1896  to  estaUlsh 
more  firmly  the  basis  on  which  commercial 
credit  was  founded,  will  celebrate  Its  7Sth 
anniversary  In  May  1971; 

Whereas  the  stability  and  growth  of  the 
present  national  economy  are  Interdependent 
with  the  sound  credit  policies  and  practices 
of  the  credit  managers  of  American  business; 
Whereas  the  greater  part  of  all  such  busi- 
ness Is  reliably  estimated  to  be  conducted  on 
a  credit  basis;  and 

Whereas  the  future  status  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  oommunlty  of  nations 
involves  stable  credit  relationships  among  the 
governments  and  buslnese  of  those  nations: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Man- 
agement and  In  recognition  of  the  vital  role 
of  credit  arrangements  In  fxirtherlng  the 
growth  of  our  national  economy,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
fourth  full  calendar  week  In  May  of  each  year 
as  "National  Credit  Week",  and  inviting  the 
people  and  business  community  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  and  participate  In  prc^ams 
which  will  Increase  the  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  credit  to  business  and  o\ir  national 
strength. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  9P  BILLS 

S.    36 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr) ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIittyre) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  36,  to  pro- 
mote the  resources  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley. 

8.  ISO 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scuwukxr)  ,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Gold  WATER) ,  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perc"?)  yrere 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  120,  to  pro- 
hibit assaults  on  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement ofBcers,  firemen,  and  Judicial 
oCQcials. 

8.31S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connectiout  (Mr.  Ribicoft)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McImttse) 
was  added  as  a  coeponsor  bt  S.  318,  to^ 


promote  the  resoiurces  of  the  ConpecU^t 
River  Valley.  '      ." 

fl.  S7e 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  fMr.  McCjovtrn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huicphrcy; 
was  added  as  a  cosptonsor  of  8.  376,  the 
Vietnam  Disengagement  Act  of  1971. 


a.  S6» 


.v.Vih     hi'::* 


At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBitorr),  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolfh) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  869,  to 
equalize  the  tax  treatment  of  single  per- 
sons. 

B.  »ai 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjye)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  922,  the  youth  camp 
safety  bill,  -^' 

8.  978  ^"^ 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  (he  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  973,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral-State Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1970  to  expedite  its 
implementation  and  to  provide  100  per- 
cent Federal  financing  Of  the  bene- 
fits payable  thereunder. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  60-^UBMIS- 
SION  OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
SENATE  BILL  1034  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.    BAKER    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Tower)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  60) ;  which  was  referred  to 
the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
s.  Res.  60 

Resolved,  That  the  blU  (S.  1084)  entitled 
"A  Bill  for  the  reUef  of  Can  Johnstone, 
Junior",  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  accompanying  papers.  Is  referred  to 
the  chief  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims.  The  chief  commissioner 
shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and 
2609  of  title  38,  United  SUtee  Code,  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim, 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United  States, 
or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  61— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZINO  THE  PRINTING  OP  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  CERTAIN 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  61) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  C^oinmlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

s.  Rxs.  61 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary seven  hundred  fifty  additional  copies 
of  Part  I  of  the  hearings  before  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure during  the  Ninety-first  Congrees,  sec- 
ond session,  on  Federal  Handling  of  Maes 
Demonstrations. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  62— 8UBMIS- 
SION  OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELATIVE 
TO  MILITARY  DISENGAGEMENT 
PROM  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
grueling  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  continues 
to  take  its  terrible  tolls — death  in  the 
field,  division  in  our  midst.  President 
Nixon  has  made  admirable  and  historic 
progress  in  reducing  the  number  of 
Americans  in  the  war  zone,  in  curbing 
U.S.  casualties,  and  in  shifting  the  bur- 
dens increasingly  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese themselves;  yet  deep  imcertalnty 
continues  to  perplex  us.  How  can  we  best 
terminate  the  American  involvement  in 
a  manner  which  will  maximize  the 
chances  for  an  early  and  enduring  peace 
In  that  region?  Is  there  any  reasonable 
Emd  acceptable  course  through  which  we 
can  turn  the  empty  negotiations  in  Paris 
toward  meaningful  exchanges?  In  the 
absence  of  fruitful  diplomacy,  how  soon 
should  we  plan,  nonetheless,  to  have  ex- 
tricated all  U.S.  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam? How  can  we  insure  the  timely  re- 
lease of  the  American  prisoners  now  suf- 
fering captivity  in  North  Vietnam? 

All  these  are  weighty  and  troubling 
issues.  They  demand  the  most  sober  at- 
tention of  those  responsible  for  the  policy 
of  this  country.  The  obligation  of  each 
of  us  in  Congress  is  especially  heavy  We 
blow  the  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling 
am<X)g  our  constituents.  We  see  first- 
hand the  rending  of  our  people  by  this 
bitter,  constant,  costly  struggle. 

But  there  is  an  added  factor  urging 
the  Congress  to  address  such  questions. 
In  the  history  of  this  undeclared  war, 
the  political  responsibility  of  Congress 
has  been  far  larger  than  its  political  role. 
It  takes  no  deep  analysis  to  detect  in  the 
House  and  Senate  a  widespresul  sense 
that  we  have  not  acted  as  wisely  as  we 
should  in  shaping  policy  over  this  con- 
flict. Adding  to  the  frustration  with  the 
war  is  the  feeling  that  our  institution 
did  little  to  correct  the  unhappy  direc- 
tions sometimes  pursued  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  This  helps  to  account  for 
the  fact  that,  while  all  our  institutions 
have  experienced  severe  stresses  in  recent 
years,  the  Congress  especially  has  been 
buffeted  by  demands  for  action  and  cries 
of  contempt  when  it  failed  to  act  on  the 
overriding  concern  of  our  time — the  war. 

To  my  mind  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  failed  to  take  a  central  part  in  shap- 
ing past  policy  toward  the  war  is  a  crucial 
reascm  for  authoritative  action  in  mold- 
ing our  policy  for  disengagement.  Indeed 
to  assert  clear  legislative  authority  over 
the  manner  in  which  the  United  States 
extricates  itself  from  an  undeclared,  and 
unduly  prolonged  war  would  be  a  vital 
step  toward  reviving  congressional  pow- 
ers over  the  initiation  of  confilct.  That 
objective,  I  suggest,  is  shared  by  virtually 
every  Member  of  this  body.  There  Is, 
thus,  a  great  institutional  need  for  Con- 
gress to  devise  an  appropriate  means  for 
making  Its  voice  heard  In  the  momentous 
decisions  regarding  disengagement. 

To  say  this  is  in  no  way  to  invite  a 
battle  between  the  branches,  legislative 
and  executive.  Quite  the  contrary,  for 
my  own  purpose  would  be  to  seek  ac- 
commodation between  them  on  a  com- 


mon and  constructive  policy.  I  would 
argue  that  so  long  as  Congress  adopts 
a  hands-ofT  attitude  toward  high  pol- 
icy for  the  war,  it  undermines  both  it- 
self and  the  President — Itself  by  imply- 
ing it  lacks  the  will  or  capacity  to  act, 
the  President  by  denying  him  the  enor- 
mous advantages  of  pursuing  an  explicit- 
ly agreed  policy  in  this  area. 

The  President  has  already  embarked 
on  a  broad  program  of  disengagement, 
many  elements  of  which  enjoy  wide  sup- 
port in  and  out  of  Congress.  But  I  be- 
lieve he  deserves  more  than  uncritical 
applause  for  the  promising  efforts  he  has 
begun.  He  deserves  the  serious,  critical, 
concerned  counsel  of  this  Congress  in 
designing  and  implementing  the  still 
more  difflciUt  policies  to  come.  And  be- 
cause the  President  knows  that  Amer- 
ica needs  a  Congress  capable  of  address- 
ing the  gravest  Issues,  I  think  he  should 
welcome  responsible  legislation  in  this 
matter. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  am  not  advo- 
cating a  specific  course  for  congressional 
enactment.  My  purpose  in  rising  is  not 
to  argue  for  a  particular  policy  or  to 
press  upon  my  colleagues  my  own  views 
as  to  exactly  what  should  be  done. 
Rather,  my  argiunent  is  a  simple  and 
highly  preliminary  one,  namely,  that 
Congress  should  act.  It  may  well  be  that 
after  due  deliberation.  Congress  would 
choose  to  endorse  the  essentials  of  the 
program  already  launched  by  President 
Nixon,  perhaps  extending  it  even  fur- 
ther. 

The  vital  thing,  from  my  point  of  view, 
is  that  we  should  set  in  motion  the  nor- 
mal procedures  which  will  enable  Con- 
gress to  express  itself  authoritatively  on 
the  larger  questions  of  disengagement. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  our  entire  interna- 
tional posture  will  be  marked  for  years 
to  come  by  the  manner  in  which  we 
terminate  our  role  In  South  Vietnam? 
Pew  issues  have  more  direct  bearing  on 
our  future  national  security  and  domes- 
tic well  being.  Por  Congress  to  remain 
silent  or  to  play  a  passive  role  would  be 
to  neglect  our  duty  in  the  most  grevious 
way.  It  would  add  to  the  sense  of  futility 
many  of  us  have  acquired  from  the  war 
and  would  compound  the  oversights  and 
mistakes  which  marred  earlier  congres- 
sional performance  In  this  area. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  which 
heightens  the  urgency  of  congressional 
£w;tion  in  this  regard.  The  decision  of  the 
majority  party  in  the  Senate  to  support 
"a  time  certain"  for  total  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  military  personnel  from  South 
Vietnam  can  become  either  a  step  toward 
consensus  or  toward  new  controversy.  We 
must  all  recognize  that  it  would  be  a  sad 
turn  of  events  for  this  question,  of  all 
those  we  face,  to  be  caught  up  in  parti- 
san dispute.  If  we  are  to  rescue  the  issue 
of  disengagement  from  partisan  bicker- 
ing, the  need  for  thoughtful,  bipartisan 
action  through  the  official  channels  of 
the  Congress  should  be  evident. 

In  considering  this  problem  for  many 
months,  I  have  been  convinced  that  the 
Senate  should  invite  prompt  considera- 
tion and  recommendations  on  this  mat- 
ter by  the  principal  committees  con- 
cerned with  our  overall  national  security 


and  foreign  policy.  Por  this  purpose,  I 
am  submitting  a  Senate  resolution. 

This  modest  proposal  solicits  the  ad- 
vice of  our  collMtgues  on  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  Armed  Services,  and 
Foreign  Relations.  It  in  no  way  prejudges 
what  that  advice  shall  be.  It  seeks  only 
to  Insure  that  the  full  Senate  will  have 
the  benefit  of  these  committees'  delib- 
erations in  deciding  what  action,  if  any, 
may  be  appropriate.  Furthermore,  this 
proposal  in  no  way  constrains  the  com- 
mittees in  deciding  how  best  to  address 
these  questions.  The  chairmen  and  their 
ranking  associates  may  decide  to  pro- 
ceed separately  and  independently,  or 
JoinUy. 

I  would  personally  hope  that  the  chair- 
men might  see  fit  to  designate  a  Joint 
body  from  the  membership  of  all  three 
committees  and  to  hold  suitable  hear- 
ings, preferably  open  and  providing  am- 
ple opportunity  for  administration  and 
other  witnesses,  as  a  basis  for  reporting 
to  the  Senate.  There  are  important  prec- 
edents in  previous  Joint  actions  on  na- 
tional security  matters,  for  example,  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  and  in  considering 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  But  deci- 
sions on  procedure  are  left  entirely  to 
the  committees  themselves. 

The  imperative  function  of  this  pro- 
posal is  not  to  dictate  how  the  commit- 
tees shall  proceed,  but  to  insure  that  they 
address  the  far-reaching  implications  of 
the  disengagement  program  to  which  the 
President  and  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans are  committed.  I  smi  confident  that 
no  one  would  s\iggest  that  the  responsible 
committees  of  the  Senate  should  not  ad- 
dress these  portentous  Issues  and  tender 
their  advice  to  the  Senate.  My  discussions 
in  and  out  of  the  Senate  convince  me  that 
there  is  a  profound  need  for  Congress  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  capable  of  deliber- 
ate and  effective  action  regarding  the 
war.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  pro- 
posal has  already  won  the  endorsement 
of  Mr.  John  Gardner  and  the  impor- 
tant nonpartisan  organization.  Common 
Cause.  I  tnist  my  colleagues  will  also  re- 
ceive it  sympathetically. 

Since  this  measure  is  strictly  proced- 
ural and  reaches  no  substantive  recom- 
mendations itself,  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  accept  it  by  luianimous  consent. 
In  this  manner  we  may  avoid  the  pros- 
pect of  difficult  and  Inconclusive  debate 
over  the  many  specific  proposals  which 
have  been  advanced  regarding  the  war. 
With  prudent  consideration  in  the  com- 
mittees, we  may  hope  to  find  sensible 
grounds  for  reconciling  the  differences 
among  us.  I  can  think  of  no  task  so  de- 
serving of  our  most  vigorous  labors. 

If,  as  I  believe,  the  general  sentiment 
of  Congress  is  one  of  deep  distress  that 
our  Institution  had  no  opportunity  to  act 
decisively  in  governing  the  prior  evolu- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  war,  surely  we  must 
seize  the  occasion  to  demonstrate  our  in- 
stitutional authority  and  cap£udty  to 
oversee  our  National  extrication  from 
that  conflict.  We  can  confirm  the  sound- 
ness of  the  President's  basic  movements 
toward  disengagement  and  share  with 
him  responsibility,  as  we  must  in  any 
case,  for  the  hard  decisions  which  must 
be  taken  to  achieve  that  goal.  Only  by 
doing  so  can  we  meet  our  obligations  to 
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the  country,  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  

■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  «)proprl- 
ately  referred. 

The  resolution,  which  reads  as  follows, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Ru.  62 

Wbet«as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
tjM  undertaken  an  historic  program  to  dis- 
engage military  forces  of  the  United  States 
from  South  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  Amertccm 
people  strongly  endorse  the  President's 
progress  In  reducing  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can personnel  In  that  reg^lon;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  formulated  a 
major  new  doctrine  restricting  the  direct  use 
of  the  military  power  of  the  United  States 
and  emphasizing  the  obligations  of  other 
nations  to  defend  themselves  against  aggres- 
sion and  externally-inspired  insurgency;  and 

Whereas  the  termination  of  American  mll- 
Itsry  involvement  In  South  Vietnam  poses 
grave  decisions  for  the  United  States,  with 
MTlous  implications  for  the  nation's  future 
wcurlty  posture;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  and  the  President 
share  responsibility  for  the  presence  and  pro- 
tection of  American  forces  abroad;  Now, 
therefore  be  it 

Reiolved,  That  in  order  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  the  President's  programs  of  military 
disengagement  frcon  South  Vietnam  the  Sen- 
ate Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Appro- 
priations, and  Armed  Services  should  examine 
the  requirements  and  consequences  of  the 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  from  that  region;  and 

lte«oIt>ed  further.  That  said  Committees 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  not  later  than 
ninety  (90)  days  following  adoption  of  this 
resolution  such  recommendations  as  they 
deem  appropriate  concerning  the  manner, 
method,  and  scheduling  of  U.S.  military  dis- 
engagement from  Southeast  Asia,  including 
provisions  for  safe  return  of  American  prls- 
oaers  of  war  now  held  captive  in  that  region. 


Second,  assessment  of  damage  caused 
by  the  explosion; 

Third,  estimate  of  time  needed  to  make 
necessary  repairs; 

Fourth,  review  of  present  security 
measures  In  effect  on  the  Ce^HtoI 
Grounds;  and 

Fifth,  the  need,  if  any,  for  additional 
legislation  to  provide  better  security  for 
the  Capitol  or  to  make  proper  restora- 
tion of  the  building. 

Members  of  the  coounittee  serving 
with  Chairman  Gravel  are  Senators 
Bentsen,  Democrat,  of  Texas;  Tunkit, 
Democrat,  of  California;  Boggs,  Repub- 
lican, of  Delaware;  and  Weickee,  Repub- 
lican, of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  all  members  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  and  all  Senators, 
as  well  as  our  citizenry  throughout  the 
land,  are  shocked  at  the  bombing. 

We  shall  have  reports  and  recom- 
mendations from  the  Capitol  Police,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  and  others, 
at  the  hearing. 

We  want  to  determine  how  an  explo- 
sive device  could  be  successfully  planted 
in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States.  We 
also  will  solicit  recommendations  on  pos- 
sible changes  in  the  law  If  they  are  nec- 
essary to  protect  Government  buildings 
from  other  such  occurrences. 

This  tragic  incident  represents  an  at- 
tack on  the  very  center  oj  tb^  Govern- 
ment Itself.  The  Capitol  bWramg  is  not 
only  the  seat  of  our  National  Legisla- 
ture, but  is  one  of  the  great  national 
edifices. 

Protection  of  the  Capitol  is  a  complex 
and  delicate  matter.  We  must  secure  it 
against  attack  while  providing  security 
to  all  citizens  and  free  access  to  this 
symbol  of  our  liberty. 


merce  has  adopted  rules  governing  the  com- 
mittee's procedure. 

I  send  a  copy  of  the  Committee's  mlM 
as  adopted  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they 
be  reproduced  in  the  Rxookd,  as  required. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

S.  Res.  45 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mztcalf)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rib- 
rcorr)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  45,  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  make  a  study  of  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy. 


CAPITOL  BOMBING  INCIDENT  TO  BE 
SUBJECT  OF  HEARING  BY  PUBLIC 
WORKS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Senator 
OuvKL,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  will  con- 
duct a  public  hearing  tomorrow — March 
2— to  receive  testimony  on  this  morning's 
bombing  incident  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  9  a.m., 
March  2,  in  the  PubUc  Works  Commit- 
tee room,  4200  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Senator  Gravel  will  hear  testimony  on 
the  following  matters : 

,  Ftet,  review  of  the  bombing  Incident 

Itself; 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cl«ic  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OoMKrrm  Rulxs 

I — tOKTINOS  OF  TBJC  COKMITm 

Regular  meeting  days  are  the  flzst  and 
third  Tuesdays  of  each  month. 

n— Qt70RTn(S 

1.  Ten  nwmbers  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  official  action  of  the  Committee  when  re- 
p>ortlng  a  bUl  or  nomination;  provided,  that 
proxies  shall  not  be  counted  In  makii^  a 
quorum. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testi- 
mony a  quonun  of  the  Committee  and  each 
Subcommlttae  thereof,  now  or  hereafter  ap- 
pointed, shall  consist  of  one  Senator. 

m — ^PBoxns 
Wb»n  a  record  vote  is  taken  In  Committee 
on  any  bill,  resolution,  amendment,  or  any 
other  question,  a  majority  of  the  members 
being  present,  a  member  who  Is  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  may  submit  his  vote  by 
proxy.  In  writing  or  by  telephone  or  through 
personal  instructions. 

rv BBOADCASTTNG  OF  HKAalNGS 

Public  hearings  of  the  full  Committee,  or 
any  Subcommittee  thereof,  shall  be  televised 
or  broadcast  only  when  authorised  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  fuU  committee. 

T^-STTBOOMMrrrKxs 

Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de  novo 
whenever  there  Is  a  change  In  the  chair- 
manship and  seniority  on  the  particular 
Subconmiittee  shaU  not  necessarily  apply. 


RULES    OF    THE     COMMITTEE     ON 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magntjson)  concerning  rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statbmknt   bt    Senatok   Maokttbon 
Mr.   President,  pursuant  to  secUon   18SB 
of    the    LeglsUtlve    Reorganization    Act    o< 
1946,  as  amended,  the  Committee  on  Com- 


POLITICAL   USAGE    OF   PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  interesting  and  provoca- 
tive article  about  the  nature  of  the  East- 
West  war  and  the  political  usage  of  pris- 
oners of  war  in  the  present  Southeast 
Asian  conflict,  written  by  Comdr.  Roy 
N.  Beavers,  and  published  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal. 
Commander  Beavers  is  assigned  to  the 
UJ3.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  his  thoughts  on  the  signlfi- 
canoe  of  the  POW  Issue  in  the  war  are 
germane  to  our  philosophy  regarding 
Am«1can  defensive  posture  In  the  East 
in  general. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POWs  AKD  Tax  "POLracAL  Wuipowm"  Di- 
MSNSiON  or  Wak 
(By  Cdr.  Roy  N.  Beavers,  USN) 
(Note:  Commander  Beavers  Is  currently  as- 
signed to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  "TtM  views  be  ezpreeeee 
in   this  article   do   not   necesaarlly   reflect 
those  of  ACDA  or  any  official  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Navy) 

Within  the  past  year  most  amerlcans  have 
oome  to  understand  that  cnii  prisoners  of  war 
\n  North  Vietnam  are  being  held  as  pcOltloal 
hostages.  The  average  American  Is  shocked 
by  this  practice.  It  is  regarded  as  inhumane 
as  well  as  unlawful  activity  on  the  part  of 
Hanoi. 

The  use  ot  prisoners  of  war  (POWs)  as 
hostages  for  polltioal  objectives  has  few 
parallels  in  the  annals  of  recent  Western 
warfare.  Prior  to  the  Western  clvUleation's 
earliest  attempt  to  protect  POWs— following 
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tfie  Thirty  Tears'  War — it  waa  not  uncom- 
mon, however,  for  the  rights  of  prisoners  to 
b«  largdly  ignored  so  far  as  the  conduct  or 
termination  of  war  was  concerned.  In  antiq- 
uity, prisoners  were  even  killed  or  sold  Into 
slavery. 

In  1874,  a  conference  held  at  Brussels,  and 
attended  by  moat  ot  the  Europecm  states, 
drew  np  a  draft  oonventlon  relating  to 
prisoners  of  war,  but  It  was  never  ratified. 
The  Hague  Conference  of  1899  produced  the 
first  set  of  rules  governing  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  which  was  recognized  Interna- 
tionally. This  set  of  rules  was  expanded  by 
the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  and  the  Con- 
vention of  1928. 

THX  6SNKVA  CONVENTION 

Today  th«  laws  governing  the  rights  and 
status  of  prisoners  of  war  are  largely  con- 
tained within  the  OonventUm  on  "Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War"  that  was  one  of  four 
conventions  on  the  laws  of  war  produced  by 
the  Geneva  Diplomatic  Conf«ence  of  1949. 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  need  for  this  con- 
vention, on  top  of  the  prevloiisly  established 
legal  doctrines  covering  POWs,  resulted  In 
large  part  from  the  conduct  of  the  Soviet 
tmion  following  WW  n.  the  failure  of  the  So- 
viets to  repatriate  literally  millions  of  POWs 
following  MTW  11  remains  one  of  the  most 
serious  violations  of  customary  and  oonven- 
tloiial  rules  of  war  In  modem  times. 

The  Soviet  Union  aad  a  number  of  Its 
satellite  states.  In  aignt^g  the  1949  Conven- 
tion, entered  a  reservation  against  that  Con- 
vention to  the  effect  that  prisoners  of  wsur 
convicted  by  them  of  "committing  war 
crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity"  wotild 
be  treated  like  other  criminal.^.  Under  this 
doctrine,  millions  of  common  soldiers — of- 
ficers, noncoms,  and  privates  who  could  not 
possibly  have  been  j?oiltlcallj  involved — were 
never  returned  after  the  end  of  the  war.  It  Is 
also  worth  noting  that  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  has  renounced  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  on  POWs. 

The  prisoner  Of  war  Issue  may  not  be  the 
only  one  wherein  the  U.S.  perception  of  the 
Vietnam  War  Is  basically  different  from 
Hanoi's.  The  following  discussion  suggests 
that  two  fundamentally  different  concepts  of 
warfare.  In  terms  of  both  objectives  and 
means,  are  being  pursued  In  Vietnam — by 
the  U.S.  on  the  one  band  and  by  North  Viet- 
nam on  the  other.  If  the  thesis  offered  here 
Is  valid,  then  the  U.S.  may  need  to  reconsider 
some  of  Its  policies  In  Vietnam — In  order  to 
ensure  the  return  of  Its.^irisoners  of  war  held 
by  Hanoi,  as  well  as  In  the  Interest  of  speed- 
ing the  war  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  purpose  of  war  Is 
t«  achieve  a  given  political  objective.  This  ob- 
jective may  be  of  any  scope — it  may  be  rela- 
tively simple  (defense  of  the  status  quo)  or 
extremely  oomplloat«d.  History  demonstrates 
that  the  objective  may  Involve  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory,  of  wealth,  or  of  people — it 
may  be  as  small  a  thing  as  forcing  an  oppo- 
nent to  change  his  way  of  life  or  his  religion 
(If  one  deems  such  to  be  a  small  thing),  it 
may  be  as  large  a  thing  as  the  imposition  of 
total  destruction  (or  slavery)  upon  an  oppo- 
nent. But  the  point  is  that  war  is  the  simple 
process  of  impoaing  one's  will — through  force 
of  arms — upon  another. 

THS  TABorr:  vmxpowBB 
Prom  this,  it  follows  that,  in  endeavoring 
to  win  a  war,  the  target  which  should  b«  at 
the  apex  of  one's  efforts  Is  the  opponent's 
wUlpovter,  his  readineee  to  resist — his  deter- 
mination to  "stand  in  the  way"  of  your  ob- 
JecUve.  By  breaking  his  will — or  by  coercing 
him  to  alter  his  objectives— you  successfully 
conclude  your  war.  In  the  process,  your  own 
objectives  may  also  change.  It  is  a  rare  hls- 
torleal  phenomenon  (particularly  in  long, 
dlfflcult  wars)  when  both  sides — both  the 
••winner"  and  the  loser — do  not  change  their 
objectives  during  the  course  of  a  war. 


The  reader  may  answer  that  the  above  is 
obvious.  Clausewltz  has  observed  the  same. 
More  reeantly,  so  has  liao  Tse-tung.  But  this 
paper  is  written  to  eirgue  that  In  spits  of  the 
obVlousnsss  and  simplicity  of  the  above  prop- 
ortion, its  implication  is  not  well  under- 
stood by  most  Americans — including  most 
Americans  belonging  to  the  professional  mili- 
tary fraternity,  and  perhaps  even  a  large 
number  of  those  academicians  who  in  recent 
years  have  come  to  dominate  the  study  of 
warfare  and  national  security  policy  in  the 
United  States. 

What,  then,  is  the  implication  of  the  prop- 
osition described  above?  It  is  this;  If  the 
purpose  of  war  is  to  coerce  an  opponent  to- 
ward a  given  objective  by  breaking  down  his 
willpower,  miUtary  conflict  may  or  may  not 
contribute  toward  that  end.  ("Military  oon- 
filct"  is  used  here  to  include  only  the  actions 
of  combatant  forces  against  combatant 
forces,  as  opposed  to  actions  of  one  sort  or 
another  th^t  may  be  directed  against  non- 
combatants.)  Some  miUtary  confllot  directed 
toward  ttte  defeat  of  an  enemy's  army  in  the 
field  may  be  irrelevant — some  may  even  prove 
counterproductive.  We  shall  later  ponder,  for 
example,  whether  the  U.S.  air  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  counterproductive.  The  Important 
fact,  though,  is  that  war  strategists  who  pur- 
sue a  policy  only  in  terms  of  its  military 
dimensions  misa  the  most  vital  aspect  of  war- 
fare— the  enemy's  will. 

Even  Karl  von  Clausewltz  evidently  failed 
to  perceive  the  central  Importance  of  this 
fact.  This  allegation  may  require  some  ex- 
planation, because  Clausewltz  did  talk 
around  the  "willpower"  subject  rather  ex- 
tensively. He  spoke  initially  of  war  as  "direc- 
ted at  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy's  power 
of  resistance,"  and  be  noted  that  In  the 
application  of  force  "there  is  no  limit."  "The 
hostile  tension  and  the  activity  of  hostile 
agencies,  cannot  be  regarded  as  ended  so 
long  as  the  will  of  the  enemy  is  not  sub- 
dued." he  wrote.  But  ho  somehow  proceeded 
from  this  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  aim 
Is  to  disarm  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  miUtary 
forces  must  be  destroyed,  that  is  to  say,  put 
into  such  a  condition  that  they  can  no 
longer  continue  to  fight."  The  rather  com- 
prehensive theory  of  warfare  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  build  rested  on  the  presvunptlon 
that  the  defeat  ot  (or  the  acquisition  of  a 
decisive  advantage  over)  the  enemy's  army 
in  the  field  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  success- 
ful warfare. 

DKrS&T.    NOT    DISARM 

Clausewltz  was  wrong — and  by  and  large 
the  whole  Western  military  tradition  has  fol- 
lowed blm  Into  the  dead  end  of  that  same 
non  seqxiitur.  The  aim  is  not  to  disarm  the 
enemy,  the  aim  is  to  break  the  enemy's  will. 
Defeat  of  the  enemy's  «rmy  in  the  field  is 
one  way  of  breaking  his  will,  but  oftentimes 
it  is  not  the  beet  way.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
only  way.  And  a  number  of  recent  wars- 
Algeria,  the  Arab-Israeli  War,  and  the  U.S. 
war  in  Vietnam — -laHiei  conclusively  illus- 
trate that  the  military  dimension  may  not 
be  the  heart  of  the  matter.  (The  reader  will 
no  doubt  come  up  with  additional  examp>les.) 
In  each  case,  a  more  or  less  victorious  army 
In  the  field  failed  to  successfully  conclude 
Its  war  because  the  enemy's  will  had  not 
been  broken. 

This  idea  will  not  appeal  to  many  Western 
miUtary  thinkers,  because  it  leads  quickly 
to  a  consideration  of  kinds  of  warfare  that 
seem  incompatible  with  Western  concepts,  as 
manifested  in  the  traditional  missions  and 
means  assigned  to  military  forces.  Specifi- 
cally, In  some  ware — rather  than  to  "war" 
against  the  enemy's  army  In  the  field — it 
may  be  more  important  to  inflict  destruction, 
Or  "pain,"  at  the  source  of  the  enemy's  will, 
wherever  that  may  be — even  if  it  Is  the 
enemy's  social,  political,  and  economic  struc- 
ture, Including  his  noncombatant  civilians 
and  hU  sanctuary.  This  could  mean  destruc- 


tion of  the  enemy  cities,  or  his  rlcefield  irri- 
gation systems,  or  whatever  may  be  of  im- 
portance to  him — a  notion  ot  waitbre  that 
the  West  has  historically  tended  to  reject. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  a  concept  of  warfare 
that  we  need  to  examine  carefully,  particu- 
larly If  it  Is  the  way  that  a  non-Geneva 
Convention  enemy  must  be  persuaded  to 
undertake  a  prisoner  exchange  in  the  face 
of  a  successful  Vietnamlzation  program  by 
the  UB. 

"tTNCONVXNTIONAL"    WARTAKEf 

On  another  tack,  the  essentially  guer- 
rilla war  philosophy  advocated  by  such  rev- 
olutionaries as  Mao  Tse-tung,  Lin  Plao,  Che 
Guevara,  the  Black  Panthers,  and  othen 
does  not  seek  the  "defeat"  of  a  usually  su- 
perior enemy  army.  Their  doctrines  preach. 
Instead,  that  "liberation  forces"  make  them- 
selves sufficiently  obnoxious  so  that  the  op- 
ponent will  "give  In"  to  the  demands  of  the 
rev  utionary.  The  tactics  Involve  harass- 
ment, subversion,  sabotage,  the  taking  and 
exploitation  of  hostages,  and  (as  In  Vietnam) 
are  likely  to  embrace  a  heavy  reliance  upon 
pure  terrorism:  murder,  torture,  and  overt 
intimidation  of  noncombatants.  (It  Is  per- 
haps significant  that  in  the  terminology  of 
the  Western  military  tradition  such  warfare 
is  classed  as  "vmconventlonal."  There  is  no 
valid  reason  for  this  classification,  except  per- 
haps that  it  reflects  the  faUwe  of  the  West 
to  fully  acknowledge  this  dimension  of  war- 
fare.) 

As  has  often  been  s&id,  guerrilla  forces 
"win"  by  surviving.  That  proverb  Is  an 
oversimplification  to  which  this  author  does 
not  entirely  subscribe,  but  the  intent  of  the 
message  Is  clear.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to 
"defeat"  the  enemy's  military  forces;  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  inflict  Intolerable  discomfort. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  type  of 
warfare,  particularly  in  terms  of  Its  impact 
on  the  traditional  Western  concept  of  neu- 
trality, arises  out  of  the  consequences  of  the 
"sanctuary  principle"  as  we  have  seen  it 
practiced  In  each  of  the  vmrs  involving  the 
East  and  the  West  that  have  taken  place 
since  1945.  Start  with  the  Civil  War  in  Greece, 
and  then  proceed  to  list  those  wars  which 
have  gained  not  oaly  ibelr  sustenance  but 
also  their  inspiration  and  willpower  from  an 
outside  source  or  sanctuary,  and  you  will  con- 
clude that  such  WHTs  on  now  the  pattern 
rather  than  the  exception.  An  Incomplete  list 
would  Include  the  Civil  War  in  Greece,  the 
Koirean  War,  the  VlWiam  War.  the  War  in 
l4M>s,  the  little  wars  that  have  occurred  in 
Yemen  and  around  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
the  war  in  Algeria,  and  a  number  of  other 
takeovers  or  near  takeovers  In  the  Arab  world, 
particularly  in  byria  and  Iraq. 

In  short,  the  non-Western  kind  of  warfare 
ws  have  seen  become  the  pattern  since  1945, 
not  only  is  the  state  of  the  enemy's  will- 
power more  important  than  the  condition  of 
his  army,  but  the  chances  are  good  that  the 
source  of  his  willpower  (and  perhaps  his 
warmaking  capacities)  resides  in  some  sanc- 
tuary which — because  of  traditional  Western 
Inhibitions  or  various  interpretations  of  in- 
ternational "law" — enjoys  a  high  degree  of 
Immunity  from  the  consequences  of  the 
battlefield  war. 

THK    IMPLICATIONa 

If  the  foregoing  thesis  la  valid,  it  has  im- 
portant implications  for  the  conduct  of 
limited  war  today  and  for  the  eventual  re- 
turn of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  What  follows 
is  a  discussion  of — rather  than  an  advocacy 
of — these  implications  as  demonstrated  by 
the  U.S.  experience  in  Vietnam. 

Let  us  start  by  suggesting  that  the  U.S. 
war  policy  in  Vietnam  (closely  locked  in  to 
the  Western  tradition)  suffered  from  its  f all- 
ium to  attach  greater  Importance  to  the  state 
of  the  enemy's  will  than  to  the  state  of  his 
army  in  the  field. 

The  earlier  stages  of  the  U.S.  Vietnam  War 
saw  the  Initial  U.S.  response  to  what  had 
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TlrtuaUy  already  become  a  successful  Com- 
munist guerrlUa  effort— we  sent  the  Green 
Besets,  our  own  spscial  forces  version  ot 
oounter-guerrlUa  warfare.  The  U.S.  policy 
sought  to  "frustrate"  the  Communist  guer- 
xiUa  army  by  denying  It  access  to  iU  target 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  political 
structure.  There  was  little  in  our  policy  at 
this  point  that  was  directed  at  the  enemy's 
leiU  to  fight  on.  But  by  1965  the  enemy  army 
Uj  the  field  was  stUl  winning.  Through  ter- 
rorUt  tactics  directed  mainly  at  lower-level 
government  ofliclals  and  other  noncombat- 
ants, Hanoi  was  progressively  expanding  its 
direct  control  and  Indirect  Infiuence  over  the 
South  Vietnamese  population. 

The  South  Vietnamese  population  was 
Hanoi's  primary  target.  But  the  U.S.  con- 
tinued to  direct  lU  efforts  against  Hanoi's 
guerrilla  structure.  Eventually  more  Ameri- 
can participation  was  needed  to  bolster  a 
South  Vietnamese  government  that  was 
losing  the  will  to  continue.  In  this,  that  gov- 
ernment tended  to  reflect  the  state  of  mind 
of  its  citizenry.  In  fact,  it  can  be  argued 
that  for  various  reasons  the  South  Viet- 
namese goveriunent  demonstrated  more  will- 
power to  resist  than  did  its  citizenry 
throughout  most  of  the  wax. 

After  1966  a  larger  and  more  direct  U.S. 
participation  in  the  south  was  answered  with 
more  support  for  the  enemy  comljat  effort 
from  the  north.  North  Vietnam — and  even- 
tually Laos  and  Cambodia — because  the 
sanctuaries  that  sustained  the  war  taking 
place  m  South  Vietnam.  In  time.  North  Viet- 
namese manpower  and  supplies,  funneled 
Into  and  through  North  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, became  the  essential  sustaining  factor 
In  the  enemy  combat  war  effort  and  Hanoi's 
determination  became  the  focal  point  of 
enemy  will-power.  Still  the  U.S.  war  effort 
was  engaged  In  a  future  endeavor  that  sought 
to  throttle  the  Communist  forces  In  the  field, 
rather  than  at  the  source.  We  flailed  away  at 
the  tentacles  of  the  octopus,  rather  than 
going  for  the  head  or  the  heart. 

THE    AUl    WAS 

As  escalation  progressed  on  both  sides,  the 
enemy's  heavy  infiltration  of  troops  and 
supplies  and  increased  reliance  on  North 
Vletnamees  regular  forces  was  answered  by 
U.S.  bombing  of  his  lines  of  communication 
(and,  much  too  late,  by  our  brief  excursion 
Into  Cambodia) .  This  bombing  campaign  re- 
qtiires  a  closer  analysis,  because  more  than 
any  other  aspect  of  the  U.S.  war  policy  it 
reveals  America's  inability  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  central  sustaining  element  of  the 
Commtmist  war  effort:  Hanoi's  willpower. 

As  noted,  our  bombing  campaign  was  di- 
rected at  the  enemy  lines  of  communication, 
not  at  imp>ortant  political,  economic,  and 
social  targets  more  directly  related  to  his  will 
to  continue  the  war.  Even  in  this  regard, 
the  most  Important  funnel  for  his  supplies 
from  out  of  Xhe  country — the  Haiphong  port 
comnlex — was  excluded  by  political  decision 
In  the  U.S.  Eventually  some  economic  tar- 
gets were  hit,  such  as  electric  power  plants. 
These  were  Justified  by  U.S.  pollcjrmakers  on 
the  grounds  that  they  contributed  to  the 
Oommumst  war  effort.  It  is  probably  true 
that  much  of  the  enemy's  actual  arms  and 
ammvmltlon  did  not  enter  through  Hai- 
phong, but  came  instead  down  the  rail  line 
through  Communist  China.  (It  is  also  un- 
iloubtedly  true  that  large  quantities  of  "war 
supporting  "  goods — such  as  trucks — did  en- 
ter North  Vietnam  via  the  seaports.)  The 
TIB.  did  bomb  the  rail  lines  that  cormect 
North  Vietnam  to  China,  but  this  again 
proves  that  the  air  campaign  was  aimed  at 
the  enemy's  war-fighting  potential,  not  his 
willpower. 

Some  clviHans  must  have  been  hit  by  this 
Iwnblng  campaign.  It  Is  dlfflcult  for  a  pilot 
to  discriminate  when  in  a  bombing  run  and 
engaged  in  evading  enemy  groundflre  and 
•urface-to-air   nalsslles    (SAM's).   It   is  also 


true  that  in  modem  societies  legitimate  war 
targets  teikd  to  be  located  xincomfortably 
close  to  civilian  areas.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  in  some  instances  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese deliberately  placed  military  hardware^ 
such  as  SAM'S  and  AAA  emplacements — in 
positions  adjacent  to  civilian  population  con- 
centrations. But  the  point  is  not  that  some 
qlvllians  might  have  been  or  were  hit  by  this 
bombing  campaign.  The  point  is  that  civil- 
ians (and  the  enemy's  willpower  as  mani- 
fested within  his  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic fabric)  were  not  the  targets.  The 
targets  were  the  enemy's  warmaking  facili- 
ties, supplies,  and  lines  of  communication. 

CRAOVALISM    IN   VXETttAM 

In  addition  to  the  scope  of  the  U.S.  air 
war  policy,  there  is  another  aspect  that  needs 
to  be  examined — its  gradualist  pace. 

Much  Is  going  to  be  written  about  Viet- 
nam gradualism  in  the  years  ahead.  One  of 
the  better  discussions  of  this  subject  has  al- 
ready appeared  In  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings,  written  by  Col.  A.  P.  Sights,  Jr., 
USAP-Ret.  ("Graduated  Pressure  in  Theory 
and  Practice,"  July  1970  issue.  See  also  the 
author's  "A  Doctrine  for  Limited  War"  in  the 
October  1970  issue  of  the  same  publication.) 

Recognizing  the  skep^tlclsm  that,  at  least 
vrithln  the  Washington  community,  has  come 
to  stuToimd  the  worth  of  the  U.S.  air  war 
in  Vietnam,  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  all  the  air 
war  critics  will  read  Colonel  Sights'  essay.  He 
makes  a  number  of  valid  points  which 
should  stand  up  over  time.  But  his  central 
thesis — that  "the  stategy  of  graduated 
pressure  .  .  .  will  very  likely  Ije  retained  for 
lack  of  an  acceptable  alternative" — needs  to 
l)e   questioned. 

Colonel  Sights  traces  gradualism  from  its 
inception  with  the  uncertainties  of  atomic 
warfare  through  Its  theoretical  development 
in  "scholarly  study"  of  war  strategy,  mostly 
by  non-military  strategists. 

There  are  a  number  of  difficulties  with 
"gradualUm"  as  an  idea,  in  any  kind  of  wair- 
fare.  One  is  obvious:  it  provides  the  enemy 
with  the  t^portunlty  to  recover,  adjust,  and 
oompeoisate.  Gradualism  may  also  signal 
weakness  to  your  enemy.  As  interpreted  in 
the  oriental  culture,  that  can  be  highly  sig- 
nificant. More  fundamentally,  the  flaw  of 
the  gradualism  doctrine  as  it  has  evolved  in 
practice  for  the  conduct  of  limited  warfare 
Is  that  it  is  predicated — ^perhaps  subllmlnal- 
ly — on  the  desirability  of  minimizing  the 
"hurt"  in  war.  In  the  abstract,  this  is  a  com- 
mendable objective,  but  gradualism  may  t>e 
counterproductive  in  this  respect,  particular- 
ly In  limited  war. 

When  war  is  made  ^K>re  palatable,  is  it 
not  also  made  more  ool^oelvable,  and  thus 
more  likely?  After  a  war  has  begun,  do 
measures  introduced  to  constrain  the  level 
of  violence  prolong  the  war  and  thus  pro- 
duce more  casualties  and  more  human  mis- 
ery, rather  than  leas?  Someday  someone  must 
do  a  study  on  the  proposition  that  an  early 
and  aggressive  UB.  air  war  against  North 
Vietnam — one  that  was  aimed  less  at  mili- 
tary hardware  and  lines  of  communication, 
more  at  inflicting  the  maximum  "hurt"  on 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  fabric  of 
the  society,  always  with  the  promise  of 
more  punishment  to  come — would  have  ob- 
viated the  need  for  the  40,000  American 
comt)at  deaths  that  later  occurred.  It  might 
even  be  worthwhile  to  ask  whether  the  fear 
of  really  "horrendous"  punishment — the 
atomic  bomb — oould,  at  some  point,  have  de- 
terred North  Vietnam  from  fxirther  trans- 
gression. 

These  questions  cannot  be  avoided  merely 
on  the  grounds  that  they  make  us  uncom- 
fortable (locked  in,  as  we  are,  to  our  Western 
tradition).  If  for  no  other  reason,  they 
should  be  examined  on  the  off  chanoe  that 
the  other  side  may  not  be  thinking  the  same 
way  we  are  about  what  counte  in  winning  a 
war.  Moreover,  the  answers  to  these  ques- 


tions may  illuminate  the  way  toward  the 
speedy  exchange  of  prisoners  desired  by  the 
U.S. 

;  Some  will  argue  that  such  air  wars  serve  to 
bolster  the  determinatioa,  and  thus  rein- 
force the  willpower,  of  the  target  population 
and  political  structure.  This  argument  con- 
tinues to  surface  in  criticism  ckf  the  U.S.  air 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  there  may  be  some  evi- 
dence to  support  it.  But  In  one  sense,  at 
least,  the  argument  and  the  evidence  are 
specious,  for  the  U.S.  air  war  In  Vietnam 
was  not  given  the  mission  of  breaking  the 
enemy's  will — it  was  given  the  mission  of  In- 
terdicting his  lines  of  communication.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  would  have  happened 
if  the  air  war  liad  been  given  the  mission  of 
diminishing  the  enemy's  will. 

The  history  of  other  air  wars  is  inconclu- 
sive in  this  respect  also.  The  Battle  of  Brit- 
ain and  the  Allied  air  war  against  Nazi  Ger- 
many are  frequently  cited  as  examples  of  air 
campaigns  that  did  not  contribute  to  a  dim- 
inution of  national  willpower  to  continue 
a  war.  But  again,  it  is  not  clear  that  such 
was  the  purpose  of  those  air  campaigns.  It 
is  also  poselWe  that  our  Western  military 
traditions  inhibit  our  ability  to  plan  and  ex- 
acute  such  campaigns  successfully. 

U  our  record  in  this  regard  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  failure,  that  failure  should  not  be  taken 
as  proof  that  it  cannot  be  done.  Given  the 
capabilities  of  air  power  in  the  present  day, 
it  Is  hard  to  accept  the  view  that  air  war 
campaigns  designed  to  break  an  enemy's  will 
are  not  possible  of  design  and  execution — as 
some  now  try  to  persuade  us.  Does  not  the 
U.S.  strategic  policy  of  "deterrence"  of  gen- 
eral war  rest  on  the  proposition  that  an 
enemy  will  turn  from  conflict  rather  than 
endure  intolerable  consequences?  Pinally,  in 
at  least  one  case,  an  air  war  campaign  can 
be  said  to  have  materially  coptrlbuted  to  a 
national  diminution  of  resolve  to  continue  a 
war — in  Japan  in  1946. 

MUCH  WE  don't  ITNDERSTAND 

All  Of  this  suggests  that  there  is  much 
that  we  in  the  West  do  not  yet  understand 
about  the  nature  of  limited  warfare.  The 
words  "we  in  the  West"  should  be  empha- 
sized, because  there  Is  growing  evidence  that 
our  enemies  possess  a  better  understanding 
of  this  "political  willpower-  dimension  ot 
warfare  than  we  do — or  perhaps  It  is  that 
their  different  cultural  values  place  lets  in- 
hibition upon  them  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
goals  involved  in  winning  a  limited  war.  Is 
It  not  now  also  evident  that  their  different 
values  have  led  them  to  exploit  the  POWs  as 
political  hostages  rather  than  as  objects  of 
international  law? 

Some  scholars  have  begun  to  examine  East- 
ern and  Western  cultural  differences  in  an 
original  and  objective  manner.  Their  earliest 
studies  in  this  area  (though  not  specifically 
related  to  the  subject  of  this  essay)  suggest 
to  this  wTli«r  that  as  more  wars  occiu  be- 
tween Western  and  non-Western  powers,  the 
patterns  of  conflict  are  likely  to  change  from 
past  patterns — probably  away  from  the  tra- 
ditional Western  concepts  of  warfare  derived 
largely  from  the  history  of  wars  within  the 
Western  clvUizatlon — which  the  West  has 
ml6ta<kenly  come  to  accept  as  the  norm.  In- 
deed, the  evidence  offered  In  this  essay  sug- 
gests that  a  substantial  change  has  already 
taken  place. 

The  question  the  UB.  must  ask  Itself  is 
whether  a  new  strategy  for  dealing  with  these 
non-Western  wars  is  needed — one  which 
would  place  greater  emphasis  upon  the  "po- 
litical willpower"  dimension  of  warfare.  If 
our  present  outlook  Is  deficient  in  this  re- 
gard, as  I  brieve  it  is,  then  we  may  be  setting 
out  upon  a  re -examination  of  basic  premises 
that  will  have  far-reaching  Impact,  not  only 
upon  our  strategy  for  limited  wars,  but  per- 
haps for  general  war  as  well.  (Once  "po- 
litleal  willpower"  defines  your  objective — ^in 
general  war— do  you  need  a  "counterforce" 
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capability  as  well?  It  not  "de^rrence"'  a 
finite  level  of  Intolerable  pain  that  restralna 
your  potential  nuclear  war  opponent?) 

Let  It  be  clear,  however,  that  thla  essay  I3 
not  making  the  usual  appeal  for  increased 
U.S.  attention  to  the  role  of  psychological 
warfare.  Such  a  reemphasts  may  be  In  order 
as  part  of  the  process  suggested  above,  but 
that  Is  not  the  thmat  of  my  suggestion.  In- 
stead, I  have  here  taken  Issue  with  the  under- 
lying phlloeopbleal  tenet  which  governs  the 
conduct  of  warfare  In  the  West — the  Idea 
that  wars  are  conducted  by  armies.  They  are 
not.  Wars  are  fought  by  people,  possessed  of 
the  will  to  continue  or  the  will  to  stop.  When 
the  enemy  "people"  are  controlled  by  a  tight 
totalitarian  system,  the  willpower  that 
counts  may  reside  in  but  a  few  Individuals 
who  are  amlnly  concerned  with  the  security 
of  their  own  political  position.  The  history  of 
U.S.  war  poUclea  and  practices  since  1945. 
particularly  In  Indochina,  suggests  that  the 
U.S.  has  not  well  understood  the  significance 
of  this  "political  willpower"  factor,  but  now 
the  time  has  surely  come  to  face  up  to  it  I 

It  is  recognized  that  the  overriding  policy 
decisions  contained  in  the  foregoing  discus- 
sion (of  Vietnam)  were  mainly  decisions  de- 
rived through  the  U.S.  political  structure  and 
process — of  which  the  American  military  Is 
only  a  part.  Nevertheless,  America's  military 
must  ask  itself  whether  its  acquiescence  In 
these  decisions  has  contributed  to  shortcom- 
ings of  the  U.S.  policy. 

Perhaps  we  should  also  ask  ourselves  whe- 
ther or  not  a  policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon — 
which  is  allowed  to  result  In  a  "fading  away" 
of  the  war  without  benefit  of  a  truce  and 
concomitant  prisoner  exchange — is  the  policy 
best  calculated  to  obtain  the  release  of  our 
POWs,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  virtual 
isolation  for  the  past  four  to  six  years. 


SENATOR  MUSKIE'S  ADDRESS  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
23,  my  colleague,  from  Maine,  Senator 
MusKiE,  spoke  In  Philadelphia  about  the 
dangers  of  our  widening  involvement  In 
Indochina.  He  delivered  a  compelling 
call  for  "wisdom,  moderation,  and  re- 
straint" s<^'that  we  can  help  create  the 
conditions',  for  peace.  I  commend  his 
words  to  your  attention  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  for  their  inclusion  into 
the  RjEcoRD. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rkmakks  bt  Senatok  Eduttno  S.  iSmstam  at 

THE  CONNAISSAlrCE  LECTDEE,  UnTVEBSTTT  OF 

Pkwnsti-vakia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Oeorge  Kennan  once  wrote  that  "A  polit- 
ical society  does  not  live  to  conduct  foreign 
policy  ...  It  conducts  foreign  policy  in  order 
to  live." 

Our  experience  in  Indochina  Is  a  tragic 
demonstration  that  our  foreign  policy  affects 
us  no  less  than  it  affects  other  nations. 

Foreign  policy  Is  not  a  game.  It  should  be 
a  means  for  allowing  us  to  get  on  with  what 
ought  to  be  our  fundamental  tasks — of 
building  a  whole  society  here  in  America, 
and  of  helping  other  nations  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  their  citizens.  The  time 
has  come  to  return  to  these  tasks. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  what  we  must;  to 
end  the  war;  to  end  the  killing  10,000  miles 
away;  to  stop  tearing  our  own  country  apart. 
For  almost  300  years  aa  a  nation,  we  have 
proclaimed  our  belief  In  peace  and  in  the 
dignity  of  man.  Tet  for  too  many  years,  we 
have  permitted  that  belief  to  wither  away  in 
the  Jungles  of  Indochina.  We  have  too  often 
behaved  in  Indochina  as  if  the  use  of  force 


should  be  a  first  alternative  rather  than  a 
last  resort.  We  have  too  often  behaved  in 
Indochina  as  if  our  nation's  men  and  re- 
sources were  bargaining  chips  In  an  Interna- 
tional game  of  poker.  We  have  too  often 
behaved,  in  Indochina  and  elsewhere,  as  if 
the  preservation  of  the  status  quo  abroad 
were  essential  to  our  survival  here  at  home. 
We  have  too  often  behaved,  in  Indochina 
and  elsewhere,  as  if  international  politics 
were  a  simple  contest  between  the  forces  of 
darkness  and  the  forces  of  light. 

How,  then,  should  we  behave  In  a  world 
where  distrust  and  hostility  still  run  deep, 
where  the  alms  of  nations  continue  to  differ 
In  fundamental  respects?  WhUe  remaining 
prepared  to  resist  the  threat  or  use  of  force, 
we  must  also  be  prepared  to  exercise  the 
wisdom,  moderation,  and  restraint  which  are 
necesaary  if  man  Is  to  create  the  conditions 
for  peace. 

We  must  remember  that  saving  men's  lives 
la  more  important  than  saving  face  for  gov- 
ernments. We  must  remember  that  a  foreign 
policy  which  cannot  be  presented  honestly 
to  the  American  people  do««  not  deserve 
their  support.  I  speak  tonight  out  of  deep 
concern  that  we  have  fcx-gotten  these  very 
principles  in  Indochina,  and  so  the  war  goes 
on. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  after  this  Ad- 
ministration has  assured  us  It  was  winding 
down  the  war.  it  has  taken  new  military  ac- 
tions across  the  face  of  Indochina.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  this  Administration 
has  ruled  out  any  further  initiatives  by  our 
negotiators  at  the  Paris  Talks.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  news  blackout  before  the 
invasion  of  Laos,  and  the  conflicting  reports 
of  what  Is  happening  there  now.  Eventually, 
we  will  know,  and  the  Administration  will 
learn  that  it  can  embargo  the  news,  but  It 
cannot  embargo  the  truth. 

It  Is  cynical  for  this  Administration  to 
argue  that  Americans  are  not  engaged  In 
ground  combat  In  Laos  when  American  heli- 
copter gun  crews  are  involved  In  groiind 
combat,  and  American  lives  are  being  lost. 
A  difference  of  thirty  feet  in  altitude  be- 
tween helicopter  gunners  and  the  ground 
troops  they  are  firing  at  is  no  difference  at 
{Jl  in  function. 

I  believe  it  was  wrong  to  unleash  South 
Vietnamese  troops  across  the  border  of  Laoe 
and  support  them  there,  as  I  believed  it  was 
wrong  to  lead  them  across  the  border  of 
Cambodia.  What  we  have  attempted,  with  a 
limited  number  of  South  Vietnamese,  Is  an 
operation  that  has  been  rejected  in  the  past 
for  far  stronger  U.S.  forces.  Once  again,  this 
Administration  has  minimized  the  risks  and 
exaggerated  the  benefits  of  a  new  military 
adventure.  Whatever  the  apparent  or  illusory 
short-term  military  gains,  this  action  has 
resulted  In  a  substantial  extension  of  our 
military  Involvement  and  has  further  un- 
dermined the  Paris  talks. 

I  believe  It  was  right  for  the  President  to 
have  told  us  last  June  that  no  combat  sup- 
port missions  would  be  flown  across  the  skies 
of  Cambodia.  I  believe  It  was  wrong  for  bis 
Secretary  of  Defense,  six  months  later,  to 
characterize  this  pledge  and  the  words  of 
the  Cooper-Church  Amendment  as  matters 
of  "emantics."  If  these  matters  are  seman- 
tics, then  neither  the  pledge  nor  even  the 
laws  of  our  government  can  have  any  re- 
liable meaning. 

I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  increase  once  again 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  was  wrong  for  the  President  to  re- 
fuse to  rule  out  an  Invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam by  the  South  Vietnamese — who  could 
not  attack  the  North  without  our  support. 

The  longer  we  lend  our  presence  to  this  ex- 
panding conflict,  the  longer  this  conflict  will 
endure.  And  the  longer  it  endures,  the  more 
profound  will  be  the  injury  done,  not  only  to 
the  peoples  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and 
Laoe,  but  to  our  own  country^— to  our  men 


who  are  killed  or  maimed  and  to  their  fam- 
Uies,  to  our  Institutions  of  learning,  to  our 
procedures  for  governing,  to  our  confldenee 
In  our  society's  ability  to  reach  for  its  own 
ideals. 

The  President  has  had  more  than  two  long 
years  to  Implement  his  so-called  plan  to  end 
the  war.  But  all  that  he  has  revealed  is  a 
program  for  maintaining  a  substantial  Amer- 
ican military  presence  In  Indochina.  Our 
troop  level  In  South  Vietnam  will  have  been 
reduced  to  284,000  men  by  May  of  this  year. 
I  welcome  that  reduction.  I  believe  all  Amer- 
icans welcome  that  reduction.  This  Adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  make  us  believe,  however, 
that  Its  policy  la  to  train  the  South  Vlet^ 
namese  to  take  over  the  fighting  eo  our  troops 
can  be  withdrawn.  But  has  the  President  said 
that  this  is  his  policy?  No — he  would  only 
say  last  Wednesday  that  we  will  withdraw  all 
our  troops  as  part  of  a  mutual  withdrawal. 

Then  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  say  his  policy  will  lead  to  a 
complete  withdrawal  of  American  troops? 
Must  Americans  fight  and  die  Indefliiltely 
In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and  Laos?  Must 
our  men  In  South  Vietnam  remain  indefinite- 
ly as  props  for  the  Thleu-Ky  regime?  And 
how  long  must  further  thousands  of  our  men 
In  Thailand  and  on  the  seas  off  Indo<dilna 
be  committed  to  this  war?  These  are  the 
things  we  want  this  Administration  to  make 
perfectly  clear. 

This  much  we  already  know:  Vletnamlza- 
tlon Is  not  the  answer.  Vletnamlzatlon  is  no 
answer  for  our  American  men  still  held  cap- 
tive as  prlsoners-of-war.  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  no 
sure  answer  for  the  safe  withdrawal  of  our 
remaining  troops.  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  no  an- 
swer for  a  negotiated  settlement  to  end  all  of 
the  fighting.  Vletnamlzatlon  perpetuates  the 
illusion  of  ultimate  military  victory. 

This  Administration  now  argues  that  Its 
activities  m  Cambodia  and  Laoe  will  protect 
Vletnamlzatlon  and  thereby  hasten  an  end  to 
the  war.  It  Is  a  curious  logic  that  would  con- 
clude a  war  by  widening  it.  What  will  happen 
If  American  troop  levels  continue  to  drop  and 
our  forces  become  more  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack? Will  there  then  be  more  invasions  of 
Laos  by  the  South  Vietnamese,  with  contin- 
uing American  support?  Or  will  the  President 
then  resume  the  air  war  against  North  Viet- 
nam beyond  the  vague  llmts  of  what  is  now 
called  "protective  reaction?" 

Only  last  Wednesday,  the  President  said 
he  was  "not  going  to  place  any  limitation" 
on  the  use  of  conventional  air  power  any- 
where In  Indochina,  including  North  Viet- 
nam. Let  us  remember  that  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  accompanied  a  massive  In- 
crease in  American  troops  from  1966  to  1968. 
The  bombing  left  hundreds  of  American 
pilots  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam.  The  bomb- 
ing did  nothing  to  prevent  the  TET  offensive. 
And  when  we  stopped  the  bombing  In  Octo- 
ber 1968,  our  objective  was  to  begin  sub- 
stantlve  negotlatione. 

The  President  now  says  he  will  take  no 
new  iniltiatlves  at  the  Paris  talks.  All  that 
la  left  of  the  President's  so-called  plan  la 
Vletnamlzatlon.  Some  say  that  plan  will 
work.  Some  say  It  will  not  work.  I  say  It  is 
the  wrong  plan  in  either  case. 

If  the  plan  does  work,  we  can  look  forward 
to  continued  warfare  among  the  Vietnamese 
and  an  indefinite  American  presence.  If  It 
doesn't  work,  this  Administration  does  not 
exclude  the  poselbillty  of  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam  itself.  The  dangers  are  Incalculable. 
A  plan  which  leaves  only  these  alternatives, 
which  gives  us  only  these  bleak  expectatiobs. 
Is  the  wrong  plan.  It  Is  the  contlnuaU^  of 
a  war  which  mvist  come  to  an  end.  /^ 

I  am  convinced  that  for  the  right  policy 
we  must  look — not  toward  Vletnamlzatlon, 
but  rather  toward  the  peace  negotiations  and 
toward  creating  the  condiUons  for  peace.  We 
must  seek  to  negotiate  in  Paris  what  is  nego- 
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taible  and   what  can   never   be   settled   on 
tbe  wldeBlng  battlefields  of  Indochina. 

We  cannot  hope  to  dictate  the  lasting 
terms  or  even  the  shape  of  a  political  settle- 
ment of  this  oonfilct.  Only  the  Vietnamese 
am  settle  their  political  differences.  Only 
tbey  can  fashion  a  settlement  In  which  they 
lutve  a  stake.  Only  tbey  can  understend  the 
poUtlcal  realities  which  such  a  settlement 
must  reflect. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  lis  by  now  that 
this  war  is  essentially  a  war  fought  among 
the  Vietnamese  people  for  political  ends. 
And  therein  lie*  a  lesson  of  this  tragedy.  We 
cAonot  substitute  our  wlU  and  our  political 
system  for  theirs.  We  cannot  write  the  social 
contract  for  another  people.  We  may,  how- 
ever, be  able  to  reach  agreements  on  those 
Issues  which  c(Micern  us  most,  provided  we 
make  clear  our  intention  to  withdraw  all 
our  troops  from  Vietnam  by  a  fixed  and  defi- 
nite date. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  oould  then  negotiate 
the  release  of  our  American  prisoners  of  war 
before  that  deadline.  I  have  no  doubt  we 
oould  then  negotiate  the  safe  withdrawal  of 
all  our  troops  now  stationed  in  South  Viet- 
nam. In  addition,  there  could  be  a  cease-fire 
between  our  troops  and  theirs  which  could 
be  the  first  step  toward  a  complete  standstill 
cease-fire  among  all  the  parties.  At  the  same 
time,  we  could  work  toward  agreements  to 
end  the  fighting  In  Cambodia  and  Laos.  And 
we  could  encourage  the  Vietnamese  parties  to 
negotiate  a  political  settlement  that  would 
restore  a  measure  of  peace  to  all  of  Vietnam. 
These  must  be  the  goals  of  our  policy  In 
Indochina. 

Many  Americana  believe  that  events  have 
taken  over,  that  things  have  gotten  out  of 
hand,  that  nothing  they  can  do  will  change 
the  policy  of  this  Administration.  But  I  be- 
lieve you  can  make  a  difference,  even  before 
1973.  You  can  exert  responsible  public  pres- 
sure upon  the  Executive  branch  for  an  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  complete  withdrawal, 
before  19'72.  Tou  can  support  Initiatives  in 
the  Congress  to  establish  an  Indochina  policy 
which  makes  sense,  before  1973. 

That  Is  why  I  Introduced  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  Resolution  last  May,  calling  on  the 
President  to  establish  a  timetable  for  the 
complete  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican troops.  That  is  why  I  co-sponsored  the 
McOovem-Hatfleld  Amendment  in  the  last 
CX>ngrees.  And  that  is  why  I  have  agreed  to 
co-sponsor  it  In  this  Congress,  and  to  sup- 
port its  establishment  of  a  deadline  of 
December  31,  1971. 

It  should  be  clear  to  us  by  now  that  for 
too  many  years,  we  have  pursued  the  wrong 
policy  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  wrong  way. 
The  price  of  that  policy  has  been  a  terrible 
cost  in  American  lives  and  resources.  The 
price  has  been  a  terrible  coet  In  the  suffering 
of  the  peoples  of  Indochina. 

We  have  helped  to  destroy  their  country- 
side, their  towns  and  their  villages,  the  very 
fabric  of  their  Uvee.  And  if  we  now  have  any 
commitment  in  Indochina,  it  must  be  this: 
we  must  help  the  people  of  this  region  re- 
build their  countries  and  heal  the  wounds 
of  war.  We  must  show  In  Indochina  that  we 
understand  what  foreign  policy  Is  all  about, 
what  wisdom  and  Judgment  and  restraint  are 
all  about,  what  compassion  and  moral  obll- 
gaUons  are  all  about. 

Isn't  it  clear  then  what  we  must  do?  After 
so  many  young  Americans  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  demonstrate  against  their  own  gov- 
ernment; after  so  many  Americans  of  every 
•leecrlptlon  have  come  to  doubt  what  their 
government  says  and  to  doubt  that  their  gov- 
ernment will  listen;  after  so  much  division 
•nd  disillusionment  throughout  this  land; 
>«n't  it  clear? 

Of  course,  it  la  clear.  It  is  clear  that  the 
only  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  will  be 
we  one  we  strike  ouraelv«s.  We  must  with- 


draw all  our  troop*  from  Vietnam.  We  must 
do  so  by  the  eood  of  this  year.  We  must  be 
willing — all  of  us — to  say,  "Enough." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  EXECUTIVE 
REORGANIZATION  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  both  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  Chicago  Sun 
Times  have  recently  reacted  favorably 
to  the  President's  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Both 
newspapers  hope  the  reorganization  i^an 
can  be  made  effective  to  make  the  Oov- 
emment  more  responsive  to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  these  two  excellent  editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Jan.  26, 1971] 
Nixon's  Bio  Bbshttitle 

"Change  la  hard,"  President  Nixon  con- 
ceded when  be  confronted  Congress  with  pro- 
posals for  sweeping  changes  in  government 
organization.  And  although  the  need  for 
change  in  any  number  of  musclebound  in- 
stitutions of  government  can  be  readily 
demonstrated,  the  road  to  achieventent  Is 
long  and  lonesome,  and  .strewn  with  booby 
tri^M. 

The  elements  of  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  to  re- 
structure federal  departments  are  soundly 
conceived.  Even  to  the  untrained  eye,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  functions  of  Cabinet  officers 
overlap  at  many  ptolnts,  and  at  lower  levels 
the  mushroom  growth  of  federal  agencies  In 
recent  ye&rs  has  created  a  bewildering  Jungle. 

The  proposed  new  structure  would  leave 
only  four  of  the  present  departments  Intact — 
State,  Defense,  Treasury  and  Justice.  The  re- 
maining seven  (now  that  the  Post  Office  has 
been  set  aside)  would  be  refined  Into  four, 
under  the  headings  of  Human  Resources, 
Community  Development,  Economic  Devel- 
opment and  Natural  Reaourcee. 

This  formulation  grew  out  of  a  study  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Roy  L.  Ash,  presi- 
dent of  Litton  Industries,  and  seeks  to  ap- 
ply some  of  the  management  techniques  of 
big  business  to  the  biggest  business  of  them 
all,  the  federal  government.  But  the  political 
touch  Is  also  evident  In  the  proposed  labels. 
"Natural  Resources"  has  a  certain  ring  that 
Is  lacking  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  would  be  the  nucleus  of  the  new  de- 
partment, and  who  could  resist  the  appeal 
of  a  whole  wing  of  government  dedicated  to 
"Human  Resources"? 

Plainly,  there  would  still  be  some  overlap, 
for  every  department  meets  all  the  others 
coming  'round  the  bend.  Economic  develop- 
ment doesnt  exist  in  a  neat  little  compart- 
ment walled  off  from  human  and  natural 
resources  or  community  development.  Co-or- 
dinating the  whole  remains  the  Job  of  the 
President.  But  merging  most  of  the  func- 
tions of  Commerce,  Labor,  Agriculture  and 
Transportation  Into  the  single  Economic  De- 
velopment category  would  surely  make  sense. 

The  obstacles  to  such  sweeping  changes, 
however,  are  formidable.  Long -established  re- 
lationships between  special  interest  groups 
and  their  government  would  be  severely 
scrambled.  The  farm  lobby,  to  dte  only  one 
example,  cannot  be  expected  to  welcome  the 
disappearance  of  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  reorganization  would  also 
disrupt  any  number  of  cozy  positions  of  in- 
fluence on  congressional  committees.  The 
committees  themselves  would  have  to  be  re- 
shuffled to  align  with  the  new  look  in  the 
Executive  branch.  Between  the  external  lob- 
bying  and  the  foot-dragging  within  Con- 


1,  the  reorganisation  plan  lant  llkaly  to 
give  the  proverbial  snail  much  competition. 

Nevertheless,  the  challenge  has  been  hurled 
and  Congress  can't  very  well  Ignore  it.  Mr. 
Nixon  can  carry  his  appeal  again  to  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  same  grounds  that  he  laid  down 
In  his  State  of  the  Union  message:  The  re- 
organization Is  needed  to  make  government 
more  responsive  to  the  people,  as  well  as 
more  efficient. 

That's  an  liiq>resslve  selling  point,  and  if 
the  plan  falters  it  will  be  the  opponents  of 
change  who  must  carry  the  burden  of  proof. 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Tlmea,  Jan.  26,  1971] 
Form,  Comtbnt,  ahd  Mr.  Nixoi* 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  In  the  State  of  the 
Union  message  to  reduce  the  present  12 
Cabinet  departments  to  eight  and  thereby 
streamline  the  federal  bureaucracy  cannot 
but  envoke  enthusiasm.  The  public  often 
sees  the  bureaucracy  as  a  creature  whose 
tentacles  ensnare  not  only  the  citizen  but 
the  bureaucracy  ItseU. 

II  the  President  plunks  a  rich  chord,  be 
also  encourages  skepticism.  For  it  Is  not 
whether  there  is  bureaucracy,  since  bureau- 
cracy Is  crucial  to  governing,  but  what  kind 
of  bureaucracy.  One  finds  little  hint  in  bis 
talk  as  to  how  the  new  bureaucracy  could 
surpass  the  present  one;  the  present  bureau- 
crats would  nin  the  new  one.  Who  else  would 
or  could? 

Now,  the  State  of  the  Union  address  is  of 
course  no  place  for  a  chalk  talk  on  oflloe 
management.  But  since  Mr.  Nixon  in  the 
92d  Congress  faces  adversaries  who  could 
shake  the  confidence  of  Francis  of  Asslsi, 
one  wonders  whether  he  has  set  out  a  proj- 
ect impossible  to  obtain  at  this  time.  His 
reorganization  proposal  is  the  kind  one 
might  expect  from  a  President  who  Is  get- 
ting along  with  the  Congress  or  who  has 
Just  been  convincingly  returned  to  office. 
Alas  for  his  program,  Richard  M.  Nixon  is 
neither. 

To  propose  a  massive  plan  such  as  this 
implies  the  change  In  form  will  be  accom- 
panied by  real  content — that  is,  effective 
governing.  That  could  happen.  But  the  point 
is  that  there  Is  no  convincing  prologue  to 
the  play  Mr.  Nixon  has  written. 

The  State  of  the  Union  message  as  it 
always  does  has  political  overtones.  But  in 
fact  we  are  glad  to  see  him  saying  In  effect 
(no  matter  what  he  says  about  turning  the 
country  back  to  the  people,  whatever  that 
means)  that  the  time  has  oome  for  strong, 
positive,  assertive  leadership  from  him  and 
the  government.  How  else,  he  was  In  effect 
saying,  can  his  hopes  for  welfare  reform,  a 
national  health  program,  protecting  the  en- 
vironment and  keeping  the  Plng-Pong  ball 
economy  stable  be  realized? 

We  have  at  times  criticized  the  President 
harshly  and  we  feel  that  his  major  accom- 
plishments are  yet  to  come.  But  because  he 
is  President  of  all  the  people,  we  would  like 
nothing  better  than  for  him  to  make  a  stun- 
ning record  In  the  coming  two  years  Includ- 
ing the  reorganization.  If  he  does,  be  can 
then  go  before  the  people  and  the  Congress 
on  other  matters  with  considerable  confi- 
dence. And  if  he  baa  a  good  record,  they  will 
have  confidence  In  him,  confidence  that  re- 
organization of  the  government  will  mean 
a  change  not  only  In  form  but  toward  better 
government. 


COSPONSOR8HIP  OF  THE  FEDER- 
AL EMPLOYEES  FREEDOM-OF- 
CHOICE  ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  I>resident,  lam  again 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  the  Federal  Employees  Pree- 
dom-of -Choice  Act. 
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•  Tljis  fs  aii  extremdy  Important  piece 
ol  legislation.  The  passage  of  the  bill 
would  put  Congress  on  record  in  support 
of  the  Federal  employees  right  to  refrain 
from  joining  a  union.  In  his  remarks, 
Senator  Bennett  noted  the  Presidential 
tiction  already  taken  to  preserve  this 
right.  I  Join  the  Senator  from  Utah  In 
praising  the  action  of  our  three  latest 
President's  for  their  support  of  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  of  choice  as  it  pertains 
to  becoming  a  member  of  a  particular 
organization  such  as  a  union. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  this  body,  in 
toto,  would  agree  that  congressional  sup- 
port of  tills  concept  would  l>e  more 
significant  and  lasting  than  the  Executive 
order  procedure  undertaken  by  the  Pres- 
ident, whomever  he  may  be.  Last  year 
during  the  debate  on  the  postal  re- 
organization plan,  the  Congress  inserted 
a  provision  similar  to  the  one  that  is  now 
being  proposed  by  Senator  Bennett  and 
myself.  Congress  should  act  tills  year  to 
extend  this  freedom  of  choice  clause  to 
all  of  our  Federal  employees. 

The  bill  seeks  to  establish  a  clearly  de- 
fined balance  between  the  employer,  in 
this  case  the  U.S.  Government  acting  as 
a  representative  for  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  and  the  employee,  the  Federal 
-civil  servant.  This  balance  is  accom- 
plished by  giving  to  that  civil  servant  the 
opportunity  to  choose  whether  or  not 
he  desires  a  union  to  be  Ills  sole  rep- 
resentative during  labor  negotiations. 

Again,  1  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  for  availing 
me  the  opportunity  to  cosponsor  Uiis  bill. 
Senator  Bennett  has  long  recognized  this 
problem  and  has  fought  courageously  to 
have  the  freedom  of  choice  concept  clear- 
ly defined.  I  trust  that  all  Senators  will 
give  this  bill  their  careful  consideration. 


FBI  REVIEW  NEEDED 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  iM-ought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  case  of  former  FBI  agent, 
Mr.  John  P.  Shaw,  whose  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reflected 
the  sorrowful  state  of  the  administration 
of  the  FBI.  I  called  for  hearings  to  re- 
view and  correct  tliat  situation. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  after  dis- 
covering that  Mr.  Hoover  had  revealed 
his  version  of  the  case  in  the  public  press, 
yet  refused  to  submit  the  same  informa- 
tion in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure,  I  noted  that  Mr. 
Hoover's  actiofl  amounted  to  contempt 
of  the  Congress. 

A  study  of  the  previous  attempts  to 
secure  a  review  of  Mr.  Hoover's  admin- 
istration will  reveal  that  his  frequent 
response  Is  to  create  a  diversion  from 
the  key  issue.  In  reply  to  my  call  for  an 
inquiry,  he  raised  a  false  issue  about  the 
dates  of  the  various  aspects  of  his  ac- 
tion. But  the  indisputable  fact  remains 
that  Mr.  Hoover  publicized  his  version  of 
the  Shaw  case  while  refusing  to  provide 
that  same  Information  in  response  to  a 
request  of  a  committee  of  Congress.  And 
the  key  Issue  remains-  the  quality  of  the 
present  administration  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  submitting  a  copy 


of  a  letter  I  received  written  on  behalf  of 
10  present  agents  of  the  FBI.  The  letter 
is  written  on  the  letterhead  of  the  FBI. 
It  is  unsigned.  Tb«  « «afiOBS  art  obvious. 
But  the  information  it  relates  has  been 
confirmed  to  an  extent  that  demon- 
strates the  great  need  for  the  most  seri- 
ous review  of  Mr.  Hoover's  administra- 
tion. 

I  am  also  submitting  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  my  response  to 
their  letter  so  that  these  agents  may 
know  that  their  call  for  review  has  not 
gone  unheeded. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  the 
John  Jay  Law  Club  of  the  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  These  men  have 
asked  me  to  add  their  voice  to  a  call  for 
an  investigation  of  the  treatment  of 
agent  Shaw. 

The  Attorney  General  replied  to  my 
earlier  request  for  an  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  involved  In  the  Shaw  case 
by  noting  that  since  the  Shaw  matter 
had  been  filed  with  the  courts,  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  contest  it  in  an- 
other forum.  This  Is,  of  course,  correct 
with  regard  to  the  Shaw  case  specifi- 
cally, and  its  individual  merits.  But  an 
appropriate  regard  for  the  judicial  func- 
tion does  not  bar  a  general  review  of  the 
administration  of  the  FBI,  encompassing 
the  serious  questions  and  criticism  raised 
in  Mr.  Siiaw's  original  letter  to  his 
professor,  as  is  supported  and  elaborated 
by  the  letter  from  10  agents  which  I  have 
received,  and  confirmed  by  a  pattern  of 
public  and  private  conduct  which  has 
made  it  common  knowledge  among  law- 
enforcement  oflacials  that  Mr.  Hoover 
has  become  a  liability  to  law 
enforcement. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  public 
be  made  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation.  I  am,  therefore,  writing  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  request  that  he  pro- 
ceed with  this  long  overdue  Investiga- 
tion, and  I  encourage  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  to  imdertake 
a  similar  review. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  following  items  be  Included 
in  the  Record:  The  letter  I  received 
from  10  agents  of  the  FBI,  my  response 
to  their  letter,  and  the  letter  I  received 
from  the  John  Jay  Law  Club. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Depabtmknt  of  Jttsticx, 
Fedkral  Bureau  of  Invkstication, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  2, 1971. 
Hon.  Oeorgx  McOovskn, 
U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deas  Ssnatos  MoOovbxn:    I  am  writing 
this  letter  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  nine 
associates.  We  are  all  l^eclal  Agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  InveBtigatlon.  We  ask  you 
to  excuse  the  fact  that  It  Is  unalgned.  We 
are  not  accustomed  to  acting  In  this  manner 
but  in  view  of  the  treatment  recently  af- 
forded  former  Special   Agent   Shaw  of   the 
New  York  Office  we  hope  that  you  will  luader- 
stand  and  afford  some  consideration  to  this 
letter. 

We  are  writing  to  urge  you  to  press  for 
the  hearings  about  the  FBI  that  the  news 
services  have  recently  reported  you  In  favor 
of.  The  treatment  given  Mr.  Shaw,  while 
harsh.  Is  not  so  unusual  as  to  be  dismissed 
as  an  Isolated  Instance.  Rather,  It  Is  Indica- 


tive of  ata  entire  attitude  and  method  of 
operation  employed  t>y  FBI  headquarters. 
There  are  many,  many  others  who  suSered 
similar  fates  of  varying  degrees  whose  storMs 
oould  be  told.  Because  of  different  fanUly 
and  other  situations  there  were  not  able  to 
bring  this  matter  to  light  as  was  Mr.  Shaw. 
Nothing  slmflar  has  happened  to  any  of  ua 
but  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Bureau  who 
does  not  know  someone  that  something  bai 
been  done  to  of  a  similar  nature. 

But  there  Is  much  more  involved  than  per- 
sonnel matters.  We  have  read  newspaper  ac- 
counta  of  Mr.  Shaw's  letter.  The  crttloUms 
he  makei)  of  the  FBI  are  all  correct.  The  sit- 
uation as  It  now  exists  Is  stifling  any  good 
that  the  FBI  could  do  In  this  country. 

Our  statistical  accomplishments  abont 
which  Mr.  Hoover  publicly  takes  so  much 
credit  are,  for  the  most  part,  phony.  A  large 
number  of  them,  especially  in  the  fugitive 
and  stolen  auto  areas  are  taken  from  the 
work  of  police  departments.  As  such,  they 
are  reported  twice.  Thlsmakes  the  FBI  Uni- 
form CTrlme  Reports  grossly  inadequate  to 
say  the  least.  Those  statistics  In  the  convto- 
tlori  field  which  are  ours  are  for  the  most 
part  fronv  matters  involving  minor  or  petty 
offenses  in  which  the  subjects  can  be  easily 
talked  Into  pleading  guilty  In  return  for  a 
lesser  charge.  A  large  number  of  convictions 
claimed  by  the  FBI,  especially  In  Washington, 
are  the  reeult  of  police  work  on  a  matter  in 
which  there  la  joint  jurisdiction.  The  police 
reptort  the  conviction  and  so  do  we.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  fight  the  real  crime  in  this 
country  which  should  be  fought — It  Is  long 
and  hard  work  and  does  not  produce  the  vol- 
ume convictions  of  which  Mr.  Hoover  Is  so 
proud.  Our  convictions  are  concentrated  pre- 
dominately among  minority  groups  who  com- 
mit minor  offenses,  usually  disregarded  by 
police  departments.  Mr.  Hoover  Insists  that 
we  concentrate  In  this  area  among  people 
who  do  not  understand  their  rights  as  well 
SIS  others.  It  produces  record  numbers  of  con- 
victions. If  an  actual  breakdown  of  what  Is 
really  Involved  In  the  convictions  we  clahn 
were  ever  made  known  to  the  public  every 
Agent  In  America  would  be  ashamed  to  show 
his  face.  The  list  la  endless. 

To  be  honest,  we  are  younger  Agents,  be- 
tween twenty-seven  and  thirty-one  years  of 
age.  But  this  letter  Is  not  written  out  of 
inexperience.  One  has  only  to  spend  a  few 
years  in  the  FBI  to  learn  how  the  system  op- 
erates. We  write,  rather,  because  we  believe 
that  the  FBI  could  be  a  vital  /orce  within 
our  system  of  government  for  good  if  allowed 
to  do  the  job  that  needs  doing.  If  we  could 
for  only  a  few  moments  forget  about  the 
Director's  image  and  the  preservation  there- 
of. At  the  present  that  U  all  we  exist  for. 

We  write  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  are 
sincere  in  your  statements  about  the  Bureau. 
We  urge  you  to  continue  to  make  Inquiries 
into  the  operations  of  the  FBI  and  to  try 
and  bring  about  a  much  needed  change.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  rendered  great  service  to  America. 
We  do  not  argue  with  this.  We  do  state, 
however,  that  In  the  recent  past  Mr.  Hoover 
is  tearing  down  that  which  he  has  built  up, 
and  at  a  much  faster  rate,  both  through  his 
public  statements  and  through  the  attitude 
of  "take  the  eaey  road"  which  he  is  demand- 
ing throughout  the  FBI. 

This  letter  is  written  on  letterhead  paper 
In  the  hopes  of  convincing  you  of  its  origin. 
Please  make  whatever  use  of  it  you  deem 
necessary.  We  only  ask  that  you  do  not  let 
the  original  out  of  your  possession.  It  could 
possibly  be  traced.  And  believe  us,  it  would 
be. 

McOovxHN   LrrrsB   to   FBI   Agents, 
MARCH    1.   1971 

Your  letter  urging  that  I  press  on  for 
hearings  on  the  administration  of  the  FBI 
adds  to  a  now  lengthy  record  at  reasons  to 
review  Mr.  Hoover's  administration.  I  re- 
quested an  Investigation  after  being  informed 
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of  the  outrageous  treatment  afforded  a  loyal 
a<tent  of  the  FBI.  Mr.  Hoover's  action  in 
indtictng  this  man  to  resign,  and  then  ac- 
cepting hto  resignation  'with  prejudice"  so 
ftsTto  prevent  him  from  eecurlng  further 
enwioyment,  went  weU  beyond  Internal  quee- 
-  tl<»8  at  personnel  poUcy  to  the  most  funda- 
in«nul  matter  of  human  rights  and  basic 
decency.  Mr.  Shaw  is  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dr«i  and  his  wife  Is  seriously  ill.  I  requested 
hearings  as  a  meeaa  of  setting  right  the 
(rrave  injustice  he  Is  suffering. 

But  as  you  have  recognized,  Mr.  Hoover's 
action  m  the  case  of  this  one  man  reelects 
a  much  more  pervasive  crisis  in  law  enforce- 
ment in  America.  In  particular  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  vindictive  persecution  of  an 
employee  for  privately  voicing  a  criticism  of 
Mr.  Hoover  contrasts  sharply  with  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver^s  own  public  castigat4on  of  his  former 
superiors,  Ramsey  Clark  and  Robert  Kennedy. 

Mr,  Shaw  Is  being  persecuted  for  privately 
voicing  constructive  criticism  of  the  FBI's 
admlnlstra-tlon.  Mr.  Hoover  engages  in  sciir- 
Tllous  pubUc  name-calling  directed  at  two 
former  Attorneys  General  to  whom  he  was 
responsible,  and  he  continues  to  be  glorlfled 
and  protected  through  the  moot  highly  de- 
veloped pubUc  r^ations  system  ever  em- 
ployed by  a  governmental  agency.  If  any 
other  adminlBtrator  of  an  agency  of  our  gov- 
enmiBnt  was  known  to  have  engaged  in  the 
intimidation  ot  his  employeee,  to  have  pub- 
licly castigated  his  former  superiors,  to  have 
violated  the  most  fundamental  tenets  of  due 
process  of  law  by  announcing  the  criminal 
giUlt  of  American  citizens  prior  to  even  the 
filing  of  an  Indictment  against  them,  a  Con- 
greeslonal  investigation  would  be  initiated. 
That  there  has  not  been  such  a  call  long 
ago  is  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  po- 
sition of  privilege  which  Mr.  Hoover  has  en- 
Joyed;  privilege  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  prerequisites  of  govern- 
ment in  a  free  society. 

Tyranny  has  many  faces.  Bureaucracy  en- 
crvisted  with  procedures  and  policies  dedi- 
cated to  Its  perpetuation  and  glorification 
without  regard  to  the  public  interest  is  prob- 
^ly  Its  most  threatening  appearance  In  a 
free  society.  It  becomes  eepeclally  dangerotis 
when  it  is  devoted  above  all  to  sustaining 
the  power  and  ego  of  one  ntan. 

Mr.  Hoover  ha$  rendered  valuable  service. 
Partlcvilarly  when  it  is  tinderstood  that  the 
operations  of  the  FBI  touch  the  most  sensi- 
tive a^>ects  of  our  society,  his  years  of  pro- 
fessional performance  deserve  recognition. 
But  It  is  precisely  because  of  the  Importance 
of  the  FBI  for  law  enforcement  and  its  rele- 
vance to  the  rights  of  all  Americans,  that 
the  degeneration  of  his  leadership  must  not 
be  allowed  to  continue.  ^y 

The  vindictive  treatment  of  FBI  Agent 
John  Shaw,  the.  attacks  on  Ramsey  Clark, 
Robert  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther  King, 
are  not  simply  a  rejQectlon  of  extreme  over- 
sensltlvlty  to  criticism.  They  betray  an 
ominous  and  Increasing  egotism  and  personal 
prejudice  In  Mr.  Hoover's  statements  and  ac- 
Uvltles.  The  seeds  of  this  misdirection  ap- 
pear to  rest  in  long  established  policies, 
though  much  of  this  Information  has  only 
recently  come  to  light. 

For  example,  after  first  refusing  to  reveal 
the  Information  to  a  syndicated  columnist, 
and  only  after  public  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear,  Mr.  Hoover  revealed  through  the 
Justice  Department  that  as  of  January  31, 
only  1.3%  of  the  FBI's  7,910  special  agents 
are  of  minority  races. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  begtin  to  make  public  his 
disparagement  of  Mexican-Americans  and 
other  minorities.  And  his  disgraceful  attack 
on  the  Integrity  of  Martin  Luther  King,  a 
man  who  blessed  an  entire  nation  with  the 
bounty  of  his  compassion  and  conscience,  is 
the  ultimate  measure  of  Mr.  Hoover's  Isola- 
tion from  a  true  sense  of  justice  in  America. 


I  regret  to  have  to  recognize  that  neither 
yeu  nor  I  nor  the  American  people  are  likely 
t«  receive  any  aid  from  the  Administration 
In  setting  right  the  house  of  the  FBI.  As  you 
may  know,  when  two  high  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  recently  criticized  Mr.  Hoover 
f<w  his  irreepomslble  statement  in  the  Berri- 
gan  ease  and  suggested  that  he  should  retire, 
they  were  sumnSarUy  rebuked  and  tilenced 
by  the  Administration. 

I  know  alBo  that  I  can  expect  to  confront 
the  massive  public  relations  oi>eratlon  which 
has  long  stlfied  any  criticism  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
administration.  Indeed,  within  two  days  of 
announcing  that  I  had  received  an  unsigned 
letter  written  on  behalf  of  ten  present  Spe- 
cial Agents,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  pres- 
ent agent  of  Vtxt  FBI  extolling  Mr.  Hoover's 
virtues,  and  condemning  my  criticism.  Al- 
though this  agent  asserts  that  he  Is  writing 
without  the  acquiescence  or  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  Its  distinctly  public  relhtlOms 
character  inspired  a  check  by  my  office  on 
the  function  of  the  agent  writing  the  letter. 
We  were  informed  by  the  FBI  operators  that 
he  Is  employed  in  the  Ofttce  of  the  Assistant 
DlrectOT  of  the  Crime  Recoirds  Division,  Mr. 
TTiomas  E.  Bishop,  who  as  I'm  s\ire  are  aware. 
Is  Mr.  Hoover's  publicist. 

Your  letter  Indicates  that  you  realise  that 
because  It  Is  unsigned  It  is  open  to  this  sort 
of  effort  to  discredit  the  caU  for  a  review  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  administration.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, think  your  apology  Is  necessary.  No  man 
should  presume  to  be  your  conscience  where 
the  weu-belng  and  security  of  your  families 
Is  concerned. 

I  do  suggest,  however,  that  we  an  take  a 
longer  look  at  what  constitutes  the  well- 
being  and  security  of  our  families.  We  mxist 
ask  what  measure  of  freedom  and  justice  we 
want  for  ovir  chUdren.  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  want  our  great  nation  to  become  a  land 
where  our  personal  privacy  and  our  personal 
freedom  is  jeopardized  by  the  abuse  of  power 
by  a  police  official  who  seems  to  believe  he 
is  a  law  umto  himself. 
Sincerely, 

Obobob  McGovebn  . 

John  Jat  Law  Olttb, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  10,  1971. 
Through:  Hon.  George  McGovern,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  D.C. 
To:  Hon.  John  Mitchell,  Attorney  General, 
Justice  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sa:  The  officers  and  members  of  the 
John  Jay  Law  Club,  of  the  John  Jay  College 
of.  Criminal   Justice,   Implore   you   to   take 
positive  and  responsible  action  in  regard  to 
Senator  George  McGovern 's  request  for  an 
Investigation  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  treatment 
of  agent  John  F.  Shaw,  for  writing  a  letter 
on  the  strengths  and  shortcomings  of  the 
Federal  Bvireau  of  Investigation. 

We  agree  with  Senator  McGovern  that  the 
Injustice  which  this  man  has  suffered  can- 
not be  tolerated  in  a  free  society.  But,  be- 
yond consideration  of  the  personal  tragedy, 
what  is  at  stake  Is  the  Integrity  of  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  effective  enforcement  of 
it^  laws. 

A  reply  concerning  your  actions  on  tbia 
matter  would  be  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HxNBT  Habbibon,  Pretideitt. 


HUNGER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  I  Join  Uie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  the  chairman 
of  our  committee.  In  urging  support  for 
Senate  Resolution  22. 

Since  the  resident  delivered  his  his- 


toric "himger  m.essage"  in  May  of  1959. 
tnb  administration  together  wlttf  Con- 
gress and  the  committee  have  made  sig- 
nificant, often  dramatic  gains,  in  the 
antihunger  programs. 

The  new  School  Lunch  Act  guarantees 
a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch  to  all  needy 
schoolchildren.  Participation  in  this  pro- 
gram has  increased  from  less  than  3 
million  to  5^  mllilon.  The  new  Pood 
Stamp  Act  promises  greater  food  bene- 
fits to  more  hungry  Americans.  Partic- 
ipation in  this  progam  has  increased 
from  2  to  10  million.  All  together  the 
number  of  poor  Americans  participating 
In  food  programs  has  risen  from  6  to  12 
million.  And  funds  for  Federal  food  as- 
sistance programs  have  Increased  by 
more  than  $1  Vz  billion. 

However,  our  work  is  not  finished;  in 
fact,  it  is  only  half  done.  Oi  America's 
25  million  eligible  poor,  our  efforts  have 
reached  only  12  million.  An  estimated 
13  millicMi  p«)or  Americans  are  still  with- 
out Federal  food  assistance. 

I  am  confident  that  this  admlniistra- 
tion  win  continue  to  move  forward  in 
making  the  paradox  of  hunger  in  the 
most  affluent  nation  in  the  world  no 
more.  Like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  I  believe  that  the 
committee's  efforts  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  made  against 
hunger.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  com- 
mittee asks  not  to  broaden  its  mandate 
but  to  fulfill  It.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
see  fit  today  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  and  allow  It  to  continue  help- 
ing the  President  finish  his  war  on 
hunger. 


COMPREHENSIVE  PREPAID  HEALTH 
CARE— WHY? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Me,  President,  the 
Nation  is  experiencing  a  crisis  In  health 
care  that  cries  out  for  extensive  reform 
in  both  the  delivery  and  financing  of  the 
way  in  which  these  services  are  provided 
the  American  people. 

We  are  blessed  in  this  country  with  ex- 
cellent medical  technology,  the  world's 
best  trained  doctors  and  nurses,  the  fin- 
est scientific  research  and  treatment 
facilities. 

The  problem  before  us  Is  to  get  all  of 
this  to  all  of  our  people  at  prices  every- 
one can  afford  to  pay. 

Americans  spent  $70  billion  on  health 
care  last  year— that  is  about  $325  for 
every  man,  wc»nan,  and  child  in  the 
country — and  yet  we  rank  worse  than  10 
to  17  other  nations  in  terms  of  life  ex- 
pectancy and  infant  mortality. 

We  are  the  only  major  industrialized 
nation  that  does  not  provide  some  form 
of  national  health  service  for  its  citizens. 

Dr.  Solomon  J.  Zak,  a  highly  respected 
physician  in  the  Minneapoli»-St.  Paul 
community,  has  addressed  himself  to  this 
subject  to  an  informative,  learned,  and 
readable  article  entitled  "Comprehensive 
Prepaid  Health  Care— Why?" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  - 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccors, 
as  follows: 

compkxkursitx     pupaid     hxalth     cabs — 
Why? 

(By  Solomon  J.  Zak,  MJ3.) 

TbU  nation  la  laced  with  a  breakdown  In 
the  delivery  of  health  care  unleu  Immediate 
concerted  action  Is  taken  by  Oovemment  and 
the  Private  Sector.  .  .  . — Robert  H.  Pinch, 
Secretary,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
1969. 

Numero\is  pronouncements  made  In  the 
mass  media  relating  to  the  extraordinarily 
high  heiUth  care  costs  In  the  United  States 
have  served  to  sensitize  the  American  public 
to  that  aspect  or  failure  of  our  present  fee- 
for-aervlce  system  of  health  care  delivery. 
Thus,  in  1950,  the  combined  public  and  pri- 
vate spending  for  health  and  medical  care  In 
the  United  States  was  12.1  billion  doUars. 
with  9  billion  accounted  for  by  private  spend- 
ing. By  1955  the  total  rose  to  17.9  bllUon  dol- 
lars. In  1960  total  health  and  medical  care  In 
the  United  States  had  Increased  to  26.4  bll- 
Uon and  in  1965  to  38.9  blUlon.  In  1969  a  re- 
markable Increase  took  place  to  60.3  billion 
doUars  which  amounted  to  6.7%  of  the  Oross 
National  Product  In  fiscal  1969.  One-third  of 
the  total  was  met  by  government  (local,  state, 
federal)  funds. 

While  there  has  been  a  significant  Increase 
of  persons  partially  covered  by  various  forms 
of  health  Insurance  during  the  past  quarter 
century,  some  forty  million  persons  In  this 
country  still  have  no  health  Insvirance  what- 
ever. Some  sixty  million  persons  under  the 
age  of  65  years  have  health  Insurance  cover- 
age that  m\i8t  be  considered  as  grossly  In- 
adequate. Furthermore,  the  percentage  of 
consumer  health  expenditures  met  by  health 
Inaurance  In  the  years  1960  through  1968 
peaked  In  1968  at  a  Ogure  of  only  36%. 

There  are  other  additional  and  equally 
compelling  reasons  why  re-organlzatlon  of 
health  care  delivery  systems  in  this  country 
U  so  essential.  Multiple  standards  In  the 
delivery  of  health  care  are  readily  acknowl- 
edged, and  are  directly  related  to  the  factors 
expressed  In  the  well  known  statement: 
"Today  medical  treatment  Is  too  often  ori- 
ented towards  what  the  patient  can  afford, 
rather  than  what  the  patient  truly  needs." 
Truly  comprehensive  and  complete  medical 
and  hospital  care  coverage  by  existing  plans 
la  virtually  non-existent  in  this  country,  and 
routine  examinations  with  an  emphasis  to- 
wards preventive  medicine  are  not  even  cov- 
ered under  the  existing  Medicare  Act. 

Unfortunately,  at  present,  there  are  too 
few  truly  oonoemed  physicians,  hospital 
boards,  hospital  administrators  or  statesmen 
making  any  serious  effort  to  alleviate  these 
problems.  It  must  be  recognized  that  apathy 
in  the  private  sector  will  lead.  Inexorably,  to 
greater  governmental  control  of  the  health 
care  Industries,  and  that  the  responsibility 
for  assuming  the  Initiative  in  altering  our 
health  care  delivery  system  must  be  assumed 
by  the  medical  profession  Itself. 

An  alternative  for  the  cumbersome  and 
expensive  fee-for-Bervloe  system  erf  health 
care  delivery  is  available;  Comprehensive 
Prepaid  Health  Oare  has  proved  successful 
In  many  parts  of  this  country  and  is  re- 
ceiving growing  recognition  as  the  principal 
bulwark  against  the  further  spread  of  so- 
daUsed  medicine.  The  social,  economic  and 
profeasional  supmority  of  comprehensive 
prepaid  health  care  has  been  carefully  an- 
alyzed and  tested,  and  can  be  achieved  by  a 
thorough  commitment  to  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing five  basic  principles : 

FKXPATMXNT 

Prepayment  basically  eUmlnatM  the  cost 
barrier  for  medical  and  hospital  servioea.  The 
Individual  family  can  budget  ita  health  coeta 
In  an  orderly  and  knowledgeable  maimer. 


The  entire  concept  of  claims  and  claims 
adjustment,  which  Is  such  an  integral  and 
expensive  part  of  the  contemporary  insur- 
ance scene,  is  virtually  eliminated  by  the 
principle  of  prepayment.  Thoae  entrusted 
with  the  leadership  req>onslblllty  for  gov- 
ernmental. Industrial,  indigent,  unlnn.  edu- 
cational and  other  groups  can  plan  more  con- 
fidently knowing  that  the  health  costs  will 
be  predictable  and  will  not  continue  to  in- 
crease rapidly  and  unoontroUaMy,  year  after 
year. 

The  Incentive  to  over-utilize  expensive 
hospital  facilities,  which  is  altogether  too 
common  under  present  insurance  programs, 
is  negated  via  the  prepayment  method,  for 
admlsMloaa  to  hoq>ltals  for  diagnostic  studies 
comprise  the  exceptions,  and  care  is  (xlented 
to  keeping  the  patient  active  as  well  as 
healthy.  An  in-depth  survey  ot  health  costs 
in  the  state  of  Oallfornla  conducted  by  the 
Health  Manpower  Commission  of  the  V£. 
Public  Health  Service  for  1960  to  1965  com- 
pared the  Kaiser  Foundation  Hospital  Sys- 
tem with  fee-for-servlce  hospitals  through- 
out the  state  of  California  and  revealed  the 
following:  the  requirement  tor  hospital  beds 
under  the  Kalser-Permanents  Plan  was 
found  to  be  1.69  per  thousand  persons  per 
year,  whereas  the  rest  of  California  required 
3.39  beds  per  thousand  persons  per  year. 
Furthermore,  the  Kaiser  Foundation  Hos- 
pitals and  associated  Permanente  Medical 
Oroups  with  their  emphasis  on  appropriate- 
ness est  care  to  patients,  resulted  in  only  628 
hospital  patient  days  per  1.000  persons  per 
year,  whereas  the  rest  of  Calllomla  required 
891  ho^ital  patient  days  per  1,000  persons 
per  year. 

Prepayment  allows  the  physician  to  de- 
velop a  program  of  analysis  and  treatment 
based  entirely  on  the  Individuals'  health 
needs,  rather  than  upon  the  patients'  eco- 
nomic limitations. 

The  administrative  advantages  of  prepay- 
ment are  particularly  clear  cut  because  ac- 
counts receivables  are  virtually  eliminated 
and  billing  procedures  are  greatly  simplified, 
resulting  In  major  decreases  In  administra- 
tive expenses. 

THX  U8X  OF  rVrLLY  DnXCSATKO  AND  CEKTSAUZED 

FAcnxrxxs 
Full  benefit  to  all  concerned  can  only  be 
realized  when  physicians  offices,  admlzOstra- 
tlve  functions  and  hospitals  facilities  are 
hoiised  In  conjoint  structures.  Economy  and 
efficiency  of  operation  are  achieved  through 
the  use  of  the  same  facilities  for  both  In- 
and  out-patients.  Expensive  medical  equip- 
ment Is  subjected  to  maximum  utilization, 
with  a  resultant  decrease  in  the  fin^n.'tBi 
burden  to  both  physicians  and  patients 
which  now  accrues  through  the  all-too-com- 
mon duplication  of  equipment.  Signflcant 
conservation  of  physicians  time  is  thus  as- 
sured but  of  great  importance  also,  and  too 
often  simply  Ignored,  is  the  conservation  of 
patients'  time. 

▼OLITNTAIT    noLOLLiaxm 

This  principle  of  comprehensive  prepaid 
health  care  assures  that  each  family  whether 
enrolled  Indlvidxially  or  through  group  mem- 
bership is  always  provided  vrith  a  free  choice 
of  type  of  medical  care  coverage.  Members 
are  permitted  to  cancel  subscription  to  the 
health  plan  on  appropriate  notice  with  a 
re-imbursement  schedule  for  unused  fees. 
This  method  thus  assures  that  the  member- 
ship Is  one  which  Is  basically  satisfied  with 
the  services  of  the  health  plan;  each  member 
thus  becomes,  by  definition,  a  positive  ex- 
ponent of  the  Plan.  It  Is  this  feature  of  a 
successful  prepaid  health  care  plan  that  Is 
credited  with  a  significant  contribution  to 
membership  enrollment  and  to  remarkably 
effective  pubUc  relations  between  the 
Health  Plan  and  the  PubUc. 


esoTTP  PSAcncs 


Within  the  complex  of  group  medical 
practice,  highly  qualified  physicians,  be  they 
generallsts  or  ^>eciallsts,  can  share  the  pro- 
fessional respoDslbUltlss  for  m^tnt^inj^g  ^^ 
health  of  the  subscribers.  Unlimited  consul- 
tation and  extensive  medical  services  of  all 
types  are  available  In  group  practice  within 
both  the  hospital  setting  and  clinic  to  assist 
each  physician  in  the  optimum  management 
of  his  patients.  The  physicians  benefit  by  the 
continuous  opportunity  for  professional  in- 
terchange and  a  continuing,  carefully  super- 
vised postgraduate  medical  educational  pro- 
gram. 

Financial  security,  including  fringe  bene- 
fits such  as  pension  and  profit  sharing  plans 
and  Incentive  programs,  allows  the  physi- 
cian to  devote  his  time  solely  to  medical 
matters,  relieving  him  completely  from  ad- 
ministrative burdens  if  he  so  wishes. 

Additionally,  group  practice  in  a  prepaid 
setting  wherein  voluntary  enrollment  Is  an 
essential  feature,  may  well  provide  a  means 
of  averting  the  ever  Increasing  infiuence  of 
Oovemment  on  the  control  of  the  health 
care  Industry.  Large  independent  groups  of 
physiclaxis.  caring  for  and  representing  much 
larger  groups  of  satisfied  patients  whose 
opinions  can  be  readily  assessed,  can  exert  a 
predictable  infiuence  on  Oovemment.  This 
Is  particularly  true  if  these  self-same  phy- 
sicians have  been  responsible  through  their 
own  Initiative  in  curtailing  the  splrallng 
rises  in  health  care  costs. 

Finally,  group  practice  within  a  major 
hospital  setting  can  provide  outlets  to  those 
physicians  who  hsve  the  talents  and  desires 
to  diversify  their  professional  activities  to 
the  administrative,  research  or  educational 
fields. 

PSS*BJ«T1TS  MSDICINS 

Since  the  sick  person  becomes  the  liability, 
and  the  well  person  becomes  the  financial 
asset,  comprehenslre  prepaid  health  care 
with  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine  con- 
stitutes a  true  reversal  of  the  prevailing 
economics  of  medical  care.  Fee-for-aervloe 
care.  Indeed,  is  synonymous  with  sickness 
care,  whereas  comprehensive  prepaid  health 
care  embodies  both  care  and  health  main- 
tenance. Since  the  cost  barrier  is  essentially 
removed  for  health  care  under  prepayment, 
there  Is  a  great  tendency  to  seek  medical 
care  earlier  in  the  course  of  illness.  Thus,  an 
early  diagnosis  usually  means  less  treatment 
both  In  and  out  of  the  hospital. 

The  full  Influence  of  the  physicians' 
knowledge  In  the  health  education  of  large 
numbers  of  lay  persons  can  approach  its 
full  potential  In  prepaid  health  care  with 
its  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine.  Pres- 
entations to  Health  Plan  members  of  au- 
thoritative Information  of  self  examination 
of  the  breast,  anesthesia,  pre-  and  poet- 
natal  care,  the  circulation,  human  growth 
and  development,  certain  aspects  of  mental 
health,  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs,  diabetes 
and  obesity  have  already  been  made  avail- 
able in  certain  of  the  successful  prepaid 
health  care  plans  by  effective  audio-visual 
devices. 

THE  LOCAL  SCXNT 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive 
prepaid  health  care  plan  in  the  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul-Greater  Metropolitan  Area,  a  group 
of  practicing  apeclallsts  have  formed  a  pro- 
feaelonal  association  fully  ccfnmltted  to  the 
principals  described  above.  This  incorpo- 
rated group  has  been  named  Health  Care 
Profeaaional  Association.  This  medical  corpo- 
ration has  achieved  a  mutual  understanding 
with  Health  Central,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  com- 
mtuilty  hospital  corporation  which  controls 
under  a  single  board,  three  modem  hospitals 
ranging  in  size  from  150  to  225  beds.  Health 
Care  Profeoelonal  Association  and  Health 
Central,  Inc.,  have  expressed  a  mutual  inten- 
tion to  explore  and  develop  comprehensive 
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pi«paid  health  care  for  this  area.  The  devel- 
opment of  an  appropriate  Trusteeship  for 
a  third  corporation,  a  Health  Plan  Corpora- 
tion, U  now  under  way.  When  that  corpora- 
tion is  established  health  coverage  will  be 
offered  publicly  to  various  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals. 

Fundamental  to  ttie  success  of  a  Health 
Plan  Corporation  Is  the  development  of  a 
Trusteeship  which  is  fully  committed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  member  patients,  while  at 
the  same  time  accepts  legal  and  moral  re- 
sponsibilities that  arise  out  of  the  contrac- 
tual relationships  with  the  hospitals  and  the 
physicians.  The  Health  Plan  Trusteeship 
must  be  both  representative  of  and  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  both  the  users  and  the  pro- 
viders of  health  care. 

It  is  in  this  specific  area  of  mutual  trust 
both  legal  and  moral,  that  a  Health  Plan 
Corporation  would  differ  so  greatly  from  the 
prevailing  philosophy  of  health  Insxirance; 
since  ordinarily,  a  health  Insurance  company 
does  not  accept  the  reepoosibUities  for  pro- 
viding for  the  medical  care  it  contracts  to 
pay  for.  The  Health  Plan  Corporation  woiild 
function  as  a  nonprofit  corporation  whose 
purpose  would  be  to  represent  and  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  three  principal 
groups,  namely  the  Physicians,  Hospitals  and 
Subscribers.  It  would  collect  all  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  contractiial  agreements 
with  users,  and  prepay  the  Physicians  Group 
and  Hospital  Corporation  based  on  budgetary 
estimates. 

By  way  of  summary,  it  can  be  stated  that 
economic,  demographic,  technological  and 
sociological  factors  are  all  contributing  to 
an  evolutionary  need  for  a  new  and  more 
effective  form  of  health  care  delivery.  Com- 
prehensive prepaid  health  care  has  been 
tested  over  the  past  25  years  and  has  been 
found  to  be  a  successful  approach  to  health 
care  of  large  numbers  of  persons.  Such  a  plan 
depends  upon  the  successful  implementa- 
tion of  five  basic  principles: 

Prepayment; 

Fully  Integrated  and  Centralized  Facili- 
ties: 

Voluntary  Enrollment; 

Group  Medical  Practice; 

Preventive  Medicine. 

Additionally,  the  philosophy,  implementa- 
tion and  practice  of  a  successful  comprehen- 
sive prepaid  health  care  plan  requires  an 
enlightened  Trusteeship  to  co-ordinate  and 
direct  those  activities  set  forth  above  while 
at  the  same  time  assuring  the  Integrity  of 
both  users  and  providers  of  the  health  serv- 
ices. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  my  colleagues  who 
last  week  commemorated  the  53d  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania. 

While  official  duties  prevented  me 
from  making  this  statement  on  the  day 
officially  assigned  as  the  day  of  com- 
memoration, I  do  want  to  send  greetings 
to  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Latvian  nations.  I  want  to  say  to  them 
they  are  not  forgotten  in  this  time  of 
trial. 

It  has  now  been  30  years  since  the 
proud  people  of  this  small  country  were 
^ept  into  slavery  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  even  30  years  of  cruel  servitude  can- 
not exUnguish  the  spark  of  freedom  in 
man's  breast.  That  spark  still  bums  in 
Lithuania,  as  it  does  In  Czechoslovakia 
m  Poland,  and  all  of  the  other  European 
countries  who  languish  under  the  op- 
pression of  Communist  puppet  govern- 
ments. 


Like  their  equally  unfortunate  neigh- 
bors, the  Lithuanians  are  a  proud  people. 
They  had  lived  peacefully  in  their  land 
for  many  years.  Their  language  is  the 
oldest  in  Europe  today. 

Onto  this  land  ground  the  iron  boot  of 
communism.  The  Soviets,  with  few  pre- 
liminaries other  than  the  usual  bogus 
election,  began  one  of  the  most  brutcd 
occupations  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Lithuanians  died  and  were  exterminated 
until  today— 30  years  later— the  country 
has  lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
population. 

Still  the  fight  against  oppression  con- 
tinues in  Lithuania,  as  it  does  in  other 
Commimist-dominated  countries.  The 
most  recent  hero  of  the  battle  Is  of  course 
Simas  Kudirka,  the  Lithanian  crewman 
who  sought  asylum  recently  with  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  off  the  coast 
of  New  England. 

We  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  ter- 
rible debacle  which  culminated  in  his 
capture  and  return  to  custody  of  his  Rus- 
sian masters.  Let  us  only  hope  that  this 
tragedy  brought  home  to  Americans  and 
other  free  people  the  horrible  fate  of 
those  who  live  under  Communist  rule. 
To  have  returned  this  heroic  sailor  to  his 
ship  was  in  all  likelihood  tantamount  to 
sentencing  him  to  death.  I  am  not  per- 
suaded by  recent  publicity  that  shows 
him  living  well  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
We  know  the  Russians  well  enough  to 
realize  there  is  a  method  and  a  purpose 
behind  their  actions. 

Despite  its  callous  llpservlce  to  human 
rights  and  its  endorsement  of  interna- 
tional covenants  designed  to  preserve 
such  rights,  the  Soviet  Union  goes  on 
about  the  business  of  denying  human, 
personal,  or  political  rights  to  anyone 
who  becomes  an  obstacle  in  its  mon- 
strous path  to  world  dconination. 

They  are  denying  freedom  In  Russia, 
in  Lithuania,  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
other  countries.  By  and  large,  they  dis- 
play a  cynical  indifference  to  appeals 
from  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  for  hu- 
mane or  reasonable  treatment  of  its  cap- 
tive peoples. 

Sometimes  however,  the  outrage  of  the 
free  world  swells  to  such  a  volume  that 
even  the  hardened  Russian  people-mas- 
ters are  moved  to  caution.  I  reported  on 
such  an  incident  only  last  week  when 
complaints  of  clumsy  blackmail  attempts 
against  Czech  and  Slovak  exiles  became 
so  strenuous  that  the  puppet  Czech  gov- 
ernment tmnounced  it  was  going  to  cease 
its  practice. 

Thus,  by  calling  attention  to  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  for  freedom  being  val- 
iantly carried  on  by  many  peoples,  we  find 
we  may  be  making  some  headway  in  the 
cause  of  freedcMn. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  these  mes- 
sages of  encouragement  to  Lithuania  will 
hasten  the  day  of  liberation  for  its  suf- 
fering [>eople. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  MU8KTE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
Monday,  lifarch  1,  marks  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  Peace  Corps.  This  is  an 
occasion  for  expressing  thanks  to  those 


Americans  who  through  their  Peace 
Corps  service  have  worked  so  effectively 
for  their  country  and  for  mankind;  it  is 
also  an  occasion  for  reflection  on  what 
the  future  holds  for  the  Peace  Corps 
and  other  volunteer  organizations  In 
America. 

On  March  1,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
established  the  Peace  Corps.  Its  purpose 
has  been  to  promote  world  peace  and 
friendship  through  providing  American 
men  and  women  to  help  other  countries 
meet  their  needs  for  trained  manpower, 
and  through  Increasing  understanding 
between  the  American  people  and  the 
peoples  of  the  countries  served. 

I  believe  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
carrying  out  these  purposes  effectively. 
Since  1961,  over  50,000  Americans  have 
served  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  more  than 
60  foreign  countries.  These  volunteers 
have  made  liigniflcant  tangible  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  have  served.  For  exam- 
ple, countless  numbers  of  students  have 
been  taught,  communities  developed, 
skills  imparted,  agricultural  methods  im- 
proved, and  health  programs  established. 
Equally  important  have  been  the  in- 
tangibles. To  mention  but  a  few:  the 
growth  in  communication  at  a  people- 
to-people  level  between  our  country  and 
other  countries  with  whom  in  many  cases 
we  had  had  little  previous  contact;  the 
imparting  of  the  principle  of  self-help, 
which  has  been  a  major  element  in  these 
volimteer  efforts ;  and  the  increased  skills 
and  dedication  with  wlilch  most  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  have  returned  to 
America. 

There  have  been  setbacks  along  the 
way,  and  disillusionment  among  some 
volunteers.  But  overall,  the  Peace  Corps 
in  the  last  10  years  has  demonstrated 
that  large  numbers  of  average  Americans 
can  be  trained  and  sent  overseas  to  make 
a  meaningful  contribution  to  develop- 
ment. Beyond  this,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
helped  show  the  world  that  America  is 
more  than  military  might  or  material 
achievement— that  America  is  also  hu- 
mane; that  we  care.  It  has  thus  em- 
bodied what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  our 
great  qualities  as  a  people:  Our  concern 
for  the  individual,  whomever  he  may  be; 
and  the  direr  his  circumstances,  the 
deeper  our  concern. 

In  the  1960's,  the  Peace  Corps  concept 
was  emulated  here  in  the  United  States 
and  by  other  countries.  VISTA  and  the 
Teacher  Corps  came  into  being  at  the 

Federal  level,  and  similar  organizations 

both  private  and  public — devel(«>ed  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  There  began  in 
a  sense  a  "volunteer  service"  movement. 
It  was  a  new  development,  and  yet  also 
an  outgrowth  of  our  fine  tradition  of 
volimteerlsm  which  has  been  so  long  ex- 
pressed in  our  community  service  organi- 
zations. 

But  in  the  last  few  years  this  volun- 
teer service  movement  seems  to  have  fal- 
tered. The  number  of  persons  apjdylng 
for  and  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  has 
markedly  declined.  VISTA  and  the 
Teacher  Corps,  after  promising  starts, 
have  levded  off  at  a  minitri^iTn  gize.  No 
new  programs  have  been  developed. 
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I. believe  it  is  important  to  America 
thkt  th^  decline  In  this  moTement.be 
reversed.  I  fUrtlier  bjelleve  this  can  bnly 
be  done  by  basic  Changes  in  govetti- 
mental  policies  that  will  restimulate  the 
desire  erf  our  people  to  serve  as  repre- 
sentatives of  America  overseas  or  here 
at  home.  Without  such  rejuvenation  of 
the  desire  to  serve,  the  mere  amalgama- 
tion of  volunteer  programs,  which  the 
President  snggested  In'  JAnuary,  Will 
probably  be  of  little  consequence. 
'  '  With  respect  to  the  Peace  Corps,  this 
rejuvenation  requires  a  foreign  policy 
which  ceases  to  be  established  primarily 
on  cold  war  concepts  and  its  replacement 
by  a  foreign  policy  that  places  our  Ideals 
above  our  fears,  that  seeks  long-term 
peace  rather  than  short-term  tactical 
advantage,  and  that  emphasises  what  we 
as  Americans  stand  for  as  well  as  what 
we  stand  against.  On  the  domestic  side, 
this  rejuvenation  needs  a  recommitment 
to  a  meaningful  attack  on  poverty  In  the 
United  States,  to  the  saving  of  our  en- 
vironment, and  to  the  overcoming  of  the 
morass  of  problems  that  Consume  our 
urban  areas.  Only  with  basic  changes 
such  as  these  can  a  climate  be  restored 
Jn  which  th*  people  of  this  country  truly 
want  to  serve. 

Thus,  on  tWs  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  I  congratulate  all  those 
who  have  answered  the  call  to  service — 
in  the  Peace  Corps  and  in  the  host  of 
other  private  and  public  volunteer  or- 
ganizations; and  I  urge  that  we  es  a 
nation  commit  ourselves  to  rekindle  the 
Peace  Corps  spirit,  so  that  Americans 
will  continue  to  have  not  only  the  vehi- 
cles through  which  to  serve  their  fellow 
men  but  also  the  destre  to  do  so. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  share  with  me  the 
deep  concern  for  those  in  central  and 
Easten)  Europe  who  live  under  regimes 
which  do  not  represent  their  ideals  or 
their  aspirations.  It  is  one  of  the  trag- 
edies of  our  time  that  such  situations 
exist  year  after  year  without  hope  of  im- 
mediate change.  It  is  very  sad  that  the 
United  Nations  is  not  a  protagonist  for 
change. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations,  Vasil  Ger- 
inenji,  chairman  of  the  Assembly  of  Cap- 
tive European  Nations,  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Dr.  Edward  I.  Hambro,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly: 

The  AssembJy  of  Captive  European  Nations, 
composed  of  democratic  representatives  of 
fhe  silenced  jjeople  of  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Csecboslovakla,  Sstonla,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lltbuaal*.  Polaixl  and  Rumania,  extends  to 
Your  ExceUency  and  the  General  Assembly 
Its  sincere  congratulatloiu  on  tbe  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations, 

The  United  Nations,  founded  amid  great 
hopes  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peacfr,  Is  enter- 
ing a  crucial  stage  of  Its  existence.  In  spite 
of  maay  notable  accompHahmenta,  the  U.S. 
Jias  vuxfortunat«ly  faUed  to  addreee  Itself  to 
a  number  of  deep-seated  problems  plaguing 
paanklnd.  Qur  Ajssembly  respectfully  draws 


the  attention  of  Your  Excellency  and  that  of 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  to  the  followmg; 

1.  Not  one. of  the  nine  countries  listed 
above  Is  represented  in  the  United  Nations  by 
delegates  designated  by  a  freely  elected  gov- 
ernment. These  delegates  ijave  no  right  to 
speafe  on  behalf  of  our.natlons.  Thpy  spe^k  In 
behalf  of  regimes  which  have  been  Imposed 
on  these  countries  by,  or  with  direct  assist- 
ance of,  a  foreign  power,  and  which  have 
maintained  their  stranglehold  over  Bast  and 
Oeatral  Europe  by  force,  intimidation  and 
threats.  In  au  age  of  world  wide  advocacy  of 
the  right  to  self-determination,  this  con- 
tinued misrepresentation  of  100  million  East 
and  Central  Europeans  in  violation  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  should  be  con- 
demned, and  corrective  measures  instituted. 

2.  Since  the  nine  nations  enjoy  no  genu- 
ine representaitlon  m  the  U.N.,  their  citizens 
have  no  recourse  for  airing  their  grievances 
concerning  violation  of  human  rights  and 
polltioal  freedoms  and  seeking  redress.  It  is 
submitted  that  the  U.N.  should  devise,  and 
make  operative,  a  machinery  that  would  al- 
low nationals  of  these  countries  to  take 
Specific  steps  to  bring  their  case  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  fonmi. 

8.  The  impaicatloua  of  the  Breahnev  Doc- 
trine of  Llmlbed  Sovereignty — formulated 
after  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia— are  in 
direct  contravention  to  the  principles  of  the 
U.N.  Charter,  which  postulates  that  each 
member  state  Is  to  enjoy  full  sovereignty.  It 
is  inoonoelvable  how  a  member  state — the 
Soviet  Union — can  enunciate  a  Doctrine  so 
fundamentally  opposed  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  without  being 
brought  to  account  by  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  U.N. '8  prestige  can  be  enhanced  only 
if  the  organl*a«fWn  consistently  and  without 
exception  defends  and  adheres  to  the  pro- 
vision of  Its  Charter  and  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  ol  Man. 

A  case  in  pomt  1«  the  situation  In  the 
Captive  European  Nations  and  specifically 
the  unresolved  question  of  Hungary. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions respectfully  submits  to  Your  Excel- 
lency and  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  that  the 
time  to  act  on  pressing  issues  Including  those 
outlined  above  so-  essential  to  International 
peace  and  security.  Is  now — on  this  solemn 
occasion  when  the  U.N.  observes  twenty-flve 
years  of  its  existence. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  Mr.  Oer- 
menjl's  telegram  are  in  keeping  with  the 
feelings  of  a  great  majority  of  Americans 
who  want  freedom  and  autonomy  for  the 
peoples  of  central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
His  comments  about  the  so-called  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  are  especially  compelling 
and  deserve  the  attention  of  all  in  this 
body.  I  commend  them  to  you. 


THE  WIDENING  WAR  IN  LAOS 
AND  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1971,  the  CBS  television  net- 
work presented  a  new  special  entitled 
'•The  Changing  War  In  Indochina:  The 
Widening  War  in  Laos  and  Cambodia." 
This  program  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  objective  accounts  of  the 
war  in  Indochina  that  the  media  has 
produced. 

I  ask  iinanlmraui  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  program  be  printed  in 
the  Reooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows:     - 


The  Changing  War  in  Indochina:  Thi 
WiBENrNG  War  in  Laos  and  Cambodu    ■ 

AS  &B0«Of ASr  OVEB  TliE  CBS  TEI.EVISION  KTT- 
WOSX,  FEB.  16,  J97a,  WITH  CaS  NEWS  CHUT 
WOKElati  CO&BESPQNDeNT  CHABLKS  COIXINC- 
WOOD 

Produced  by  CBS  News 

Chaklks  Collincwood.  This  scene  is  as  fa- 
miliar as  the  story  of  America's  involvement 
in  Vietnam:  Massed  U.S.  units  on  the  move. 
But  this  may  be  the  final  big-scale  American 
action  in  South  Vietnam — and  on  the 
fpwund,  it  13  strictly  limited.  The  orders  are 
to  go  up  to  the  border  with  Laos  and  no 
farther.  It  is  the  South  .Vietnamese  who  are 
going  across. 

The  war  In  Indochina  Is  changing,  radi- 
ciUy  and  rapidly.  The  American  combat  role 
on  the  ground  is  diminishing.  The  South 
Vietnamese  are  taJcing  over.  But  m  the  air 
the  American  combat  role  continues.  There 
are  as  yet  no  boundaries  to  the  exercise  of 
American  air  power  and  as  the  geography  of 
the  war  expands,  the  great  weight  of  our  air 
strikes  has  switched  from  South  Vietnam  to 
Laos  and  Cambcdia. 

There  is  a  paradox  about  this  busy  war  on 
new  battlefields  at  the  very  moment  the 
United  States  is. winding  down  its  participa- 
tion In  Vietnam.  Administration  offlclalg 
deny  that  the  invasion  of  Lao6  represents  an 
extension  of  the  war. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laixd.  No,  the  area  of 
the  war  is  being  narrowed  because  the  war 
has  moved  out  of  South  Vietnam  to  a  large 
extent.  It's  moved  out  »f  North  Vietnam  and 
now  the  war  has  narrowed  Into  the  area  of 
the  occupied  territory  of  Cambodia — north- 
aoBtem  Cambodia  and  In  southern  Laos.  8o, 
by  any  measurement,  the  war  Is  being  nar- 
rowed as  far  as  its  scope  Is  concerned. 

CoLLiNowooD.  Critics  Insist  that  by  any 
measurement  the  war  is  obviously  being 
widened. 

Mabvim  Kalb.  Senator,  the  Admimstratlon 
claims  that  its  actions  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
have  really  not  widened  the  war,  and.  In  fact, 
have  hastened  the  timetable  for  the  VS. 
withdrawal. 

Senator  Prank  Critsch.  Havent  widened 
the  war? 

Kalb.  Have  not  widened  Che  war. 

Chubch.  Opening  a  front  in  Laos?  It 
doesn't  widen  the  war? 

Kalb.  Well,  that's  what  they  claim.  New 
what  la  your  own  feeling? 

Chubch.  Black  U  white?  Night  Is  day?  Up 
Is  down?  Doesn't  the  language  mean  any- 
thing any  more?  Of  course  the  war  has  been 
widened,  in  the  sense  that  the  fighting  now 
Is  going  on  in  Laos.  aJWllfs  going  on  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  American  forces  are  participating 
on  fronts  that  didat  exist  before. 

Collincwood.  The  U.S.,  and  more  partic- 
ularly the  South  Vietnamese,  are  now  par- 
ticipating on  fronts  that  did  not  exist  before. 
To  a  degree,  the  fate  of  South  Vietnam  U 
now  being  decided  in  the  Jungles  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  Yet  Secretary  Laird  Is  also 
right.  The  war  is  narrowing — at  least  In  the 
American  commitment  of  lives,  of  money,  of 
troops  on  station. 

These  contradictory  changes,  these  trans- 
formatlohs  of  the  last  year  In  Indochma, 
and  their  ImplloatloDs  are  the  subjects  of 
our  broadcast  tonight.  I'm  Charles  Colling- 
wood. 

AnnouI*ceb.  This  is  a  CBS  News  Special 
Report,  the  first  of  two  broadcasts  on  "The 
Changing  War  in  Indochina."  Tonight:  "The 
Widening  War  in  Laos  and  Cambodia."  With 
CBS  News  Chief  Foreign  correspondent 
Charles  CoUlngwood. 

( Announcement. ) 

CoLLiNawooD.  South  Vietnamese  troops  are 
now  well  Into  their  second  week  In  Laos, 
with  American  planes  supjxirtlng  them  over- 
head and  9,000  American  troops  backing  them 
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up  across  the  border  In  South  Vietnam,  btrt 
no  American  soldiers  fighting  with  them.  The 
operation  was  bom  under  a  news  embargo 
Bnd  has  been  scant  on  Information  ever 
since,  but  the  South  Vietnamese  Command 
says  the  advance  has  already  been  consoU- 
dated  along  the  axis  of  Route  9  to  a  point 
about  halfway  between  the  border  and  the 
town  of  Tchepone,  a  key  point  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail.  Reconnaissance  troops  are 
said  to  have  reached  Tchepone  Itself. 

According  to  Saigon,  about  one-half  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  complex  In  this  area  has 
already  been  blocked.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  operation,  to  cut  the  supply 
line  from  North  Vietnam  down  into  South 
Vietnam  and  Into  Cambodia.  The  enemy  Is 
believed  to  have  been  making  a  special  effort 
this  year  to  push  his  men  and  supplies  down 
the  Trail,  but  because  of  bad  weather  at 
the  beginning  of  dry  season,  the  progress  Is 
thought  to  have  been  delayed  and  supplies 
piled  up  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Trail. 
Therefore,  It  Is  reasoned,  if  the  Trail  Is  cut 
now,  North  Vietnamesfe  offensive  operations 
would  be  prevented  this  dry  season  and  pos- 
sibly next.  That  Is  the  rationale  of  the  pres- 
ent attack  In  Laos,  But  expectations  In  Indo- 
china have  a  habit  of  being  denied.  The  name 
of  this  operation  Is  Lam  Son  719,  the  719th 
in  a  series  of  South  Vietnamese  Army  opera- 
tloM.  There  is  no  reason  as  yet  to  think 
there  wUl  not  be  a  TOOth  or  30th  or — that  Is 
to  say,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  invasion  of  Laos  will  In  Itself  end  the  war. 
At  most  it  is  a  way  station  on  the  road  to- 
ward American  departure  and  South  Viet- 
namese self-sufficiency. 

Although  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam  is 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  In  Laos, 
the  way  for  the  offensive  was  prepared  by 
Americans.  Don  Webster  reports. 

WxBSTEE.  When  the  offensive  began  Janu- 
ary 30th.  the  first  vehicles  to  move  were 
American.  They  pushed  westward  down  High- 
way 9,  a  road  which  runs  all  the  way  from 
the  South  China  Sea  across  Vietnam  and 
then  across  Laos. 

The  decision  to  reopen  Highway  9  and  the 
bases  which  are  strung  out  along  it  created 
a  virtual  traffic  jam  of  vehicles.  In  the  air, 
helicopters  of  aU  varieties  were  used  to  ferry 
troops  and  suppUss  to  key  locations.  This 
tremendous  activity  In  an  area  which  bad 
been  deserted  couldn't  be  concealed.  In  this 
Important  way  It  differed  from  the  Cam- 
bodian operations  of  last  summer,  which 
took  place  with  little  visible  evidence  of  ad- 
vance preparations.  Despite  attempts  by  the 
military  to  place  a  news  embargo  on  the 
preparatloixs  for  Laos,  there  was  worldwide 
Cipeculatlon  about  it  ten  days  before  it  even 
began. 

One  by  one,  American  troops  reopened 
their  old  bases,  Camp  Carroll,  Vandergrlft, 
Khesanh,  Lang  Vel — and  many  smtJl  bases 
which  don't  even  have  names.  This  one  at 
Lang  Vel  had  a  special  significance:  It  Is  the 
only  outpost  In  this  war  which  Americans 
have  had  to  abandon,  on  the  run,  under 
enemy  fire.  Three  years  ago  Communist 
troops  overran  it,  using  tanks,  in  a  mlddle- 
of-the-mght  attack. 

As  to  the  QJ.'s,  at  a  glance  they  t^pear 
much  the  same  as  before,  loaded  with  goods 
they  wiU  need  In  the  field.  But  the  tactics 
being  used  by  American  troops  are  different. 
Basically,  they  went  to  their  locations  and 
stayed  there.  They  are  not  holding  night 
ambushes.  They  are  not  holding  combat  as- 
saults. There  are  not  very  many  reconnais- 
sance patrols.  That  is  now  the  Job  of  the 
AHVN. 

KoNTHA.  Really,  we're  simply  mainly  for 
forming  a  blocking  force  function.  Road 
clearing  and  things  like  this  in  support  of 
the  Vietnamese  operation. 

WxBSTxa.  WoiUd  you  like  to  go  with  them 
Into  Laos? 

0.L  Deflmtely  notl  Prom  what — We  don't 


Icnow  anything  «bout  It,  but  from  what 
everybody  says.  It's— ^ou  know — ^It'a  pra^y 
hairy  over  there.  So,  I  don't  think  sa  I 
think,  as  I  Just  saM.  I  imagine  I'm  Just  like 
the  rest  of  the  guys  and  want  to  go  home. 

Webster.  How  long  do  you  think  you  11  be 
out  here? 

OJ,  Well,  when  we  left  our  area,  why.  they 
UAH  us  that  we'd  be  up  here  about  thirty 
days.  And  I  don't  know  if  that's  for  sure  or 
not. 

WKB6TEB.  WUl  you  be  glad  to  get  back? 

O.I.  Yeah.  I'd  be  glad  to  get  back  where 
I  came  from. 

Wkbotzb.  Besides  aU  the  logistical  help 
and  the  artillery,  the  other  major  U.S.  role 
has  been  In  the  air,  for  transport  of  Viet- 
namese tro(^>s  into  Laos  and  the  use  of 
American  helicopters  and  gunshlps  in  Laos. 
It  (8  in  this  area  the  Vietnamese  need  the 
most  help.  President  Thleu,  when  he  visited 
the  Laoe  Command  Center  In  Vietnam  the 
other  day,  was  well  aware  of  this. 

Do  you  think  in  the  future  you  could  con- 
tinue to  conduct  o{>erations  in  Laos  like  this 
without  American  air  support? 

Thixu.  I  thmk  that  we  still  need  American 
air  support,  as  a  very  frank  .  .  . 

Webster.  For  years  to  come? 

Thibtt.  It  depends  upon  how  our  aviation 
will  be  developed.  That's  a  very  Important 
factor. 

Webster.  Do  you  think  that  In  the  future. 
In  years  to  come.  South  Vietnamese  troops 
are  going  to  have  to  continue  to  go  back  into 
Laos  again  and  again  as  you  are  In  Cam- 
bodia? 

Thieu.  We  cannot  say  what  we  will  do  one 
year  ahead.  Now,  we  can  say  only  what  I 
have  said,  it's  a  very  limited  operation — lim- 
ited in  time,  in  spaoe  and  the  duration  and 
every  year.  Now  it  depends  upon  how  the  war 
Is  going  on  and  we  will  decide  later  on. 

Webster.  It's  been  a  good  many  years  since 
the  U.S.  sat  back  and  let  someone  else  do 
the  bulk  of  the  fighting.  In  Vietnam  or  any- 
where else.  But  with  American  offensive  op- 
erations due  to  end  In  Vietnam  by  May  First, 
this  may  be  a  preview  of  the  way  the  U.S. 
will  operate  here  in  the  future.  Don  Webster, 
CBS  News,  lu  Quang  Trl,  South  Vietnam. 

CoLUMCwooo.  Although  the  groimd  oper- 
ations In  Laos  are  South  Vietnamese,  the 
Americans  In  their  secondary  role  have  taken 
substantial  casualties.  The  Pentagon  reports 
19  Americans  have  been  killed  In  "air  oper- 
ations." Earlier,  ten  Americans  had  been  re- 
ported killed  in  "Operations  Dewey  Canyon. " 
Fifteen  U.S.  heUcopters  have  officially  been 
listed  as  destroyed,  and  many  more  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  shot  down  but  later 
recovered. 

Casualties  among  the  South  Vietnamese 
are  higher — 71  reported  killed.  And  they 
claim  to  have  killed  nearly  five  hundred  of 
the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  North  Vietnamese 
resistance  so  far  has  been  less  vigorous  than 
expected,  as  the  South  Vietnamese  move 
ahead  slowly  and  cautiously.  Jeff  Williams 
reports  from  Laos. 

Williams.  The  South  Vietnamese  thrust 
into  Laos  Is  proceeding  at  a  snail's  pace,  and 
these  airborne  forces  appear  to  be  In  no  real 
hurry.  They  know  they  will  be  in  Laos  for  a 
long  time. 

WhUe  one  thrust  toward  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
TraU  was  made  on  the  ground.  Ranger  and 
airborne  units  were  helicoptered  directly 
into  the  conflict,  in  U.S.  Army  choppers.  Al- 
though the  United  States  Oovernment  says 
It  \a  not  aendlng  Americans  on  the  ground 
into  Laos,  U.S.  troops  are  playing  a  major 
air  support  role.  The  overwhelming  majority 
of  aU  Vietnamese  troops  carried  into  combat 
go  on  U.S.  helicopters,  as  do  the  tons  of  sup- 
plies they  need. 

Troops  pushing  across  tiie  dry  Laotian  hills 
are  slowly  but  steadily  uncovering  enemy 
supply  caches,  like  here  right  In  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  TraU  complex.  The  goods  are  stored  In 
these  bunkers  for  short  periods,  then  carried 


on  «>utb  iDto  Cambodia  pr  east  into  South 
Vietnam. 

What  type  of  suppliee  did  you  find? 

South  Vletnameae  Officer.  Every  kind. 
Ammo,  rice  .  .  medical — every  kind.  And 
many— many  (indistinct)  material. 

WiLLiAkis.  TTUs  pert  of  the  TraU  Is  quite 
elaborate.  It  includes  bambeo  treUlses  over 
exposed  parts  of  the  road  to  hide  it  from 
planes.  OaaollDa  drums  were  left  behind  as 
the  Hanoi  regnlars  fled  the  base  camp.  The 
Vietnamese  troops  hope  to  find  many  such 
Ctumpe,  but  they  may  be  diaappointed. 

The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU  is  a  pipeline  for 
supplies,  and  as  such,  the  goods  are  k^t 
moving  and  are  not  stored  in  large  anaount*. 
The  North  Vietnamese,  with  more  than  a  full 
combat  division  In  the  area,  are  flghting  back 
ft<«n  an  elaborate  network  of  bunkers  along 
<*•  TmU.  And  as  the  South  Vietnamese  puah 
forward,  the  enemy  resists  more  stubbornly. 
Oasualtles  are  increasing.  Wounded  men  ai« 
Qown  out  of  combat  areas  by  both  American 
and  Vietnamese  choppers.  But  medical  att«a- 
tion  for  the  ".Vietnamese  in  the  field  Is  poor. 
Hot  a  few  soldiers  bleed  to  death  because  the 
average  soldier  Is  not  skilled  in  basic  flr«t 
aid. 

Somp  causes  for  the  alow  progress  of  the 
Incuislon  are  the  elaborate  preparations  by 
the  Vietnamese,  including  a  series  of  artillery 
bases  like  this.  The  Saigon  troope  are  going 
In  to  stay,  and  they're  using  bulldozers  to 
build  lasting  defensive  positions.  Here  again, 
it's  the  U.S.  bringing  in  the  supplies.  Tech- 
nlcaUy,  the  South  Vietnamese  invasion  into 
Laoe  Is  a  limited  operation.  The  purpose  of 
this  drive  is  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail, 
but  until  that  is  completed,  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  not  likely  to  leave.  Jeff  WUllamB, 
CBS  News,  on  a  flrebase  inside  Laos. 

CoLLiNGWooD.  If  the  South  Vietnamese  do 
contemplate  staying  indefinitely  astride  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU  in  Laoe,  they  wUl  face 
heavy  risks  from  the  weather  and  the  enemy. 
■When  the  rainy  sea«on  begins  in  May,  what 
is  now  dust  along  Route  9  will  turn  Into 
mud,  hampering  ground  movement;  and  In 
the  air  the  sodden  skies  wUl  limit  American 
air  support.  Uke  the  rains,  the  North  Viet- 
namese are  bound  to  come  sometime,  too.  As 
they  push  farther  into  Laos,  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  bracing  for  enemy  counter- 
attacks. Already  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
intensified  their  pressure  in  the  northern 
part  of  Laos,  tightening  their  enclrolement 
of  the  CIA-based  cairtp  at  Long  Cheng,  leas 
than  100  miles  from  the  capital  of  Vientiane. 

In  Vientiane,  the  neutralist  government 
of  Souvanna  Phouma  issued  only  a  token 
protest  against  the  South  Vietnamese  entry, 
put  the  main  blame  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  being  there  In  the  first  place. 
Souvanna  told  our  correspondent,  Ed  Rabel, 
he  did  not  feel  that  the  U.S.  has  escalated 
the  war  and  said  he  doubts  that  China  will 
be  drawn  in. 

(Announcement.) 

Collincwood.  If  the  current  South  Viet- 
namese ground  operations  In  Laos  are  new, 
U.S.  air  operations  over  Laoe  are  not.  We 
have  been  bombing  Pathet  Lao  forces  in  the 
North  and  the  Ho  Chl  MinV|  Trail  for  at  least 
five  years,  although  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced it  officially  only  last  March.  In  re- 
cent months  the  bulk  of  the  missions  have 
been  against  the  movement  of  supplies. 

From  US  alrbasee  In  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand,  and  from  aircraft  carriers  in  the 
Tonkin  Gulf,  American  fighter  bombers  flew 
almost  100,000  sorties  against  targets  in  Lace 
during  1970.  They  are  going  after  crossroads, 
supply  dumps,  truck  parks,  and  moving  ve- 
hicles along  the  Ho  Chl  Minh  TralL  Some  of 
the  missions  are  flown  by  C-119  gunihlps, 
equipped  with  Infra  red  and  other  devices 
to  enable  them  to  spot  and  strafe  moving 
vehicles  at  night.  From  U  Tapao,  Thailand, 
B~62  bombers  fly  missions  against  the  kraU, 
averaging  about   900  a  month,  almost  Vb» 
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entire  numit^r  of  B-67  mlwiona  the  Air  Force 
Is  permitted  In  South  East  Aala  each  month. 
More  than  400  plane*  hare  been  ihot  Clown 
over  Laos  alnce  we  stArted  bombing  there, 
more  than  flJty  In  the  laat  ten  montha,  not 
counting  the  current  groxind  cc»nbat  aup- 
port  operation*  there,  American  pUou  ny 
the  ground  fire  la  heavy,  accurate  and  In- 
creasing. Jed  Duvall  spoke  with  pllota  Just 
returned  from  a  ml8«lon  over  L*ob. 

Captain  Ea»t.  I've  been  over  here  for  a 
year  now  and  It  aeems  Uke  recently  they've 
been  abootlng  at  ua  more  than  ever  before. 
They've  gotten  m<»e  gun*  in,  of  course  they 
have  a  lot  of  ammo  It  seems ,  aixd  every  tar- 
get we  go  In  on,  they're  hammering  away 
at  ua.  And  Itl  big  stuff. 
OuvAU..  What  do  you  mean,  big  stuff? 
Capt»'"  Bast.  It's  Just  big  stuff,  It  oocnes 
up  as  big  red  tracers  at  us  and  explod«s  Just 
like  It  doe*  in  the  movies.  World  War  U.  you 
know,  you  see  the  g\ini  come  up  and  the  flftk 
start,  that's  all  it  U,  Just  ttak.  Just  Uke  they 
had  in  World  War  n  and  th«  Korean  War. 
It's  bad  stuff. 

Lieutenant  OaovM.  Most  of  the  time  the 
guns  that  Are.  the  cloew  you  get  to  the  tar- 
get, the  more  the  guns  wlU  fire.  If  you're  not 
close  they're  not  going  to  fire  very  much, 
but  the  closer  you  get  to  the  trucks,  they 
reaUy  open  up. 

DovAix.  Captain,  what  are  your  targets  on 
the  Trail,  what  are  you  trying  to  hit? 

Captain  txuott.  Well,  the  targets,  mainly 
oonalst  of  movers,  in  other  words,  loaded 
trucks.  And  IDP's,  or  Interdiction  points, 
choke  polnu  where  the  roads  will  come  to- 
gether at  one  point  and  we  try  to  crater  these 
roads,  to  inhibit  the  flow  of  the  traffic.  And 
oftentimes,  the  forward  air  controUers  In  the 
area  wlU  And  trucks  that  are  actually  mov- 
ing on  the  Trail  and  we  wlU  also  try  to  hit 
these.  These  are  basically  the  two  prime  tar- 
gets that  we  have  on  the  Trail. 

DxTVAix.  Do  you  get  the  Idea  that  you're 
stopping  some  of  the  traffic  or  most  of  the 
traffic  or  what? 

Captain  East.  We're  stopping  some  of  It. 
We're  stopping  some  with  our  bombs,  and 
we1«  stopping  some  with  the  threat  of  our 
bombs.  The  traffic  doesnt  move  much  In  the 
daytime,  very,  very  little.  At  night  they  do 
most  of  their  moving  and  we  stop  a  lot  of  It. 
but  of  course,  not  all  of  It.  WeTe  helping  a 
great  deal.  In  my  opinion,  but  we're  not 
stopping   the   flow   completely. 

Dtjvaix.  Lieutenant,  what  does  the  Trail 
look  like?  Is  It  one  straight  ro*d? 

Lieutenant  Qaovis.  Largely  its  a  honey- 
comb. There  are  places  where  there's  not 
much  Jungle  around  It.  but  those  places  are 
pretty  scarce.  It  runs  a  lot  of  times  pretty 
close  to  a  river,  almost  paralleling  at  times, 
but  most  of  the  rivers  here  are  so  crooked 
they  can't  do  that  very  well.  The  triple- 
layered  canopy  Is  pretty  bad.  You  cant  see 
It  m  a  lot  of  places,  you  have  to  have 

Dttvaix.  By  triple-layered  canopy,  you  mean 
heavy  Jungle? 

Lieutenant  OROVirs.  Yes.  three  different 
layers  of  Jungle  above  It,  different  heights  of 
trees  and  it  grows  In  three  layers.  And  you 
can  see  the  trail  in  spots  from  the  lighter 
color  dirt  road  with  the  green  background 
all  around  It.  but  to  really  get  a  good  look 
at  It  you  have  to  be  a  little  slower  than  we 
are  and  a  little  lower. 

Captain  East.  There's  one  thing  I'd  like  to 
add.  I  don't  think  people  realize  about  the 
Trail.  Is  the  fact  that  It  la  so  large.  Mow. 
everybody  thinks  of  It  as  maybe  four  or  five 
roads  coming  right  In  to  South  Vietnam  and 
that's  not  true  at  all.  That  thing  is  about 
fifty  miles  wide  and  two-three  hundred  miles 
long.  And  the  whole  thing  Is  nothing  but  a 
network  of  roads.  Just  everywhere.  Now 
they're  well  travelled.  There  is  traffic  on  them 
constantly.  Every  road  It  seems  Is  travelled.  If 
we  should  hit  the  road,  which  we  try  to  do. 
with  a  bomb  to  stop  the  traffic.  It's  fixed 
wtthln  a  period  of  Just  a  matter  of  hours. 


They  have  big  bulldoMrs  come  In  and  dear 
the  road  and  the  traffic  starU  again. 

CoLUNOwooo.  American  fighter-bombers. 
B-Sas  and  helicopter  gunshlps  also  fiy  strikes 
against  targets  In  Cambodia,  and  In  recant 
months,  as  the  ground  situation  there  has 
deteriorated,  the  number  of  fighter-bomber 
sorties  has  Increased,  about  1600  a  month 
for  the  last  few  months  compared  with  SOO  a 
month  earlier  In  1970.  It  has  been  obvious  to 
newsmen  on  the  ground  that  some  of  them, 
at  least,  especially  In  the  Route  4  operations, 
have  been  close  air  support  for  Cambodian 
and  Vietnamese  troops.  Diirlng  the  heavy 
fighting  last  month  to  reopen  that  key  road 
from  Phnom  Penh  to  the  port  of  Kompong 
Som.  Cambodian  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops  were  getting  American  helicopter  sup- 
port from  two  carriers  In  the  Oulf  of  Slam 
and  from  a  helicopter  base  at  Phu  Quoc 
Island,  Just  off  Cambodia's  southern  coast. 
We  spoke  to  General  Lucius  D.  Clay.  Jr.. 
commander  of  the  7th  Air  Force  In  Southeast 
Asia,  about  the  changing  air  war  In  Indo- 
china. 

General  Clat.  In  the  last  several  months 
that  I've  been  here,  we've  seen  a  decided 
decline  In  the  air  operations  In  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  as  compared  to  what  It  might 
have  been  a  year  ago  or  the  last  time  you 
made  a  survey  of  this  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  Importance 
of  the  logistic  activities  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  Ho  Cbl 
Mlnh  Trail,  we  find  our  activities  up  there 
are  Just  as  busy  as  ever.  So  I  guess  In  sub- 
stance then,  the  answer  Is  that  In  terms  of 
close  air  support  and  direct  support  of  the 
VS.  Army  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  there 
has  been  a  decline.  But  In  terms  of  our  other 
activities  throughout  Southeast  Asia,  we're 
still  fighting  a  pretty  busy  war. 

CoLLiNGwooD.  General  Clay,  how  effective 
has  been  our  bombing  at  the  South — of  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail? 

General  Clat.  Well,  I'd  like  to  give  you  a 
good  firm  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Colllngwood. 
but  unfortunately,  there  is  no  firm  answer. 
I  happen  to  think  that  so  far  this  year  we're 
been  more  effective  than  ever.  We've  Intro- 
duced some  new  equipment,  particularly  In 
the  form  of  gunshlps,  which  have  been  highly 
effective.  However,  I  think  the  full  story 
remains  to  be  told  because  as  you  well  know 
we  work  over  there  most  effectively  dtulng 
the  dry  season.  This,  of  course.  Is  the  dry 
season  now,  and  It  will  come  to  a  close  some 
time  around  May,  the  latter  part  of  May  1971. 
And  at  that  time,  well  have  a  story  to  put 
together  as  to  Just  how  effective  It's  been. 

CoLLiNCWooD.  Do  ws  Contemplate  training 
and  equipping  the  South  Vietnamese  even- 
tually to  undertake  the  Interdiction  mis- 
sions that  we  are  now  flying  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia? 

General  Clat.  No,  sir,  we're  not.  Basically, 
the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  Is  being  trained  to 
handle  the  Insurgency  problem  within  the 
country,  within  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  As 
you  may  know,  the  fighter  aircraft  we  are 
leaving  with  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force  are 
basically  A-ls  and  A-37s,  basically  short- 
range,  close-support  type  airplanes.  So  we're 
not  leaving  heavy  carriers  of  ordnance,  long- 
range  type  airplanes,  which  are  the  kind 
necessary  If  you're  going  to  be  operating  In 
trails  of  Laos  and  outside  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam. 

CoixnrowooD.  General  Clay  makes  a  point 
and  poses  a  question.  His  point;  The  Viet- 
namese Air  Force  is  being  trained  and  left 
with  strength  to  operate  only  within  South 
Vietnam's  boundaries.  The  question:  If  air 
operations  outside  continue  to  be  necessary, 
who  will  conduct  them,  and  how? 
( Announcement. ) 

CoixtNOWOOD.  Whatever  the  South  Viet- 
namese operations  across  the  border  may  ul- 
timately aceompUsh  In  Laos  and  Oambodla, 
they  have  certainly  given  Saigon's  armed 
forces  a  psychological  shot  In  the  arm.  They 


have  ahown  that  they  are  not  only  vastly 
superior  to  the  amateur  armies  of  Camb&dla 
and  Laos  but  that  In  conventional  warfare 
they  are  often  more  than  a  match  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  themselves.  This  has  glvrn 
them  a  new  and  heady  self-confidenue.  I 
asked  General  Do  Cao  Tri,  who  commands 
the  Vietnamese  now  In  Cambodia,  whether 
his  operations  were  a  strain  on  bis  troops  and 
his  resources. 

General  Tai.  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it 
gives  more  opportunity  to  our  regular  army 
to  be  able  to  continue  to  Impose  our  pressure 
to  our  enemy.  Last  year  we  strike  ihem  In 
their  sanctuary  and  we  forced  them  to  with- 
draw far  away  from  our  border.  And  we 
continue  to  have  our  Initiative  of  action  in 
Cambodian  territory  and  to  keep  3uch  pres- 
sure on  the  enemy  regular  forces  ab  long  as 
we  Intend  to  stay  in  Cambodia. 

CoLLiMowooo.  Well,  do  you  foresae  that 
you'll  be  making  a  greater  effort  in  Cambodia 
than  in  the  future? 

General  Tax.  I  think  so.  And  I'm  quite 
optimistic  about  our  military  potential  in 
Cambodia  because  the  dry  season  comes  now, 
and  It's  the  most  favorite  time  for  our  mili- 
tary operations.  The  terrain  in  Cambodia  is 
favorable  for  the  use  of  combined  arms  and 
we  plan  to  employ  our  full  firepower  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy  where  they  are. 

CoLLiMGwooD.  The  war  In  Indochina  Is 
changing:  what  are  the  principal  changes 
that  you  have  teen? 

General  Tax.  From  outside,  the  big  change 
Is  that  it's  become,  really,  a  Vietnamese  war. 
In  which  South  Vietnamese  Army  and  the 
people  are  fighting  against  Conununlst  ag- 
gression. There  will  be  no  more  U.S.  combat 
troops  commitment  In  our  fighting. 

CoLixNOwooD.  General  Trl,  do  you  think 
that  you'll  ever  see  in  your  military  region 
a  resumption  of  the  big  war,  main  force  ele- 
ments making  another  threat  to  Saigon? 

General  Tu.  Never  it  will  happen,  because 
I  keep  the  enemy  main  forces  far  away  now 
from  our  border.  How  can  they  come  back 
again  once  they  have  to  fight  against  us 
where  they  are? 

CoixiNowooD.  You  me«n  you  keep  them  in 
Cambodia? 
General  Tai.  Qtilte  sure. 
CoLxtNowooD.  In  any  discussion  of  the 
widening  war  In  Indochina,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia are  now  run  together  almost  as  one 
word.  They're  very  different  coxmtrles  with 
different  problems,  but  it  was  a  similar  mili- 
tary logic  which  converted  them  Into  battle- 
fields. 

At  the  beginning,  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion was  oversold  as  a  brief  surgical  stroke 
which  would  solve  the  problem  of  the  sanctu- 
aries once  and  for  all.  Well,  nine  months  later 
it's  still  going  on.  The  South  Vietnamese  are 
back  In  Cambodia,  scouring  the  sanctuaries 
and  keeping  roads  open.  They  are  actually 
more  deeply  involved  in  Cambodia  today 
than  they  are  in  Laos.  Nevertheless,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  Cambodian  Incursion  did 
greatly  relieve  the  military  pressure  on  the 
southern  part  of  South  Vietnam,  permitting 
dram«tlc  progress  in  extending  government 
control.  It  is  hoped  that  Laos  operation  will 
do  the  same  thing  for  the  central  and  north- 
em  provinces.  But  whatever  Its  salutary  ef- 
fects in  South  Vietnam,  the  widening  of  the 
war  has  made  a  shambles  of  Cambodia. 

The  most  important  thing  about  Cam- 
bodU  Is  that  It  has  survived.  It  la  11  months 
now  since  the  overthrow  of  Sihanouk  brought 
the  war  to  what  was  surely  one  of  the  most 
tinprepared  oountrles  on  earth.  But  with 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  help,  the 
Government  of  Lon  Nol.  however  precari- 
ously, stayed  In  power  under  Increasing  en- 
emy pressure.  And  there  is  no  reason  to 
think,  even  in  the  light  of  his  Ulness  and 
replacement  by  Sirlk  Matak.  that  his  govern- 
ment will  fall  now.  But  the  price  of  survival 
has  been  heavy. 

Phnom  Penh,  once  the  most  agreeable  of 
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gootbeMt  Asia  oa|>ltals.  now  bears  all  the 
fgpiiiiar  signs  of  a  city  under  siege.  Sand- 
tMgs  and  barbed  wire  abound.  Patriotic  aio- 
nos  are  flaunted  to  catch  the  eye  and  charge 
the  spirit.  There  Is  a  prevalence  of  uniforms, 
not  only  for  those  actually  in  the  Army,  but 
for  civilians  as  well,  to  whom  even  a  quasi- 
uniform  is  worn  as  a  sign  at  solidarity  In 
the  struggle  against  the  enemy. 

If  the  fate  of  a  peaceful  people  were  not 
St  stake,  some  of  the  preparations  for  the 
defense  of  the  fatherland  would  be  toxKh- 
ingly  funny.  As  It  Is,  there  Is  a  certain  air 
of  hasty  Improvisation  about  Cambodia's 
defense  preparations.  The  roadblocks  that 
ring  the  capital  are  even  leas  effective  than 
tbey  look.  The  Communists  showed  how 
easily  they  could  penetrate  Phnom  Penh's 
defense  perimeter  by  their  devastating  raid 
on  the  capital's  airport  in  which  they  blew 
up  most  of  Cambodia's  fledging  air  force 
and  got  away  scot  free.  They  also  hit  brutally 
at  a  tjarracks  compound. 

These,  and  similar  acts  of  terrorism  are 
reminiscent  of  the  way  the  Viet  Cong  was 
operating  In  Vietnam  In  the  early  1960's.  I 
uked  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Cambodia. 
Emory  Swank,  about  that. 

Swank.  I'm  not  familiar  with  all  of  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  In  the  early  '60*8,  but  I 
can  think  off-hand  of  a  very  important  dif- 
ference, and  that  is  that  this  cotintry  really 
is  not  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  This  is  outside 
aggression,  unmistakably,  from  North  Viet- 
nam and  from  the  Viet  Cong. 

CoLLiNowooD.  Are  the  people  of  Cambodia 
behind  the  present  government? 

Swank.  My  Impression,  certainly,  from  the 
time  that  I've  been  here,  since  last  Septem- 
ber, is  that  the  government  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  most  of  the  Important  element  of  the 
tirban  population.  Quite  frankly,  concerning 
the  countryside,  the  returns  are  Inconclu- 
sive, and  I  don't  think  we  have  enotxgh  in- 
formation to  make  a  valid  Judgment. 

CouxNowooo.  How  do  you  foresee  the  ene- 
my's Intentions  toward  Cambodia?  Do  tbey 
want  to  take  over  the  country? 

Swank.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  interest- 
ing and  difficult  queston  to  answer,  because 
we  can't  probe  the  enemy's  thinking,  com- 
pletely. But  my  own  personal  Judgment  is 
that  the  enemy's  principal  object  of  Interest 
remains  South  Vietnam,  and  that  Laos  and 
Cambodia  are  both  way  stations  along  that 
road. 

CoixiNowooD.  Were  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Oambodla  to  be  seriously  threatened, 
could  the  United  States  really  Just  stand 
Idly  by? 

&WANK.  This  is  a  bridge  that  I  would  rather 
not  cross  right  now.  Mr.  Colllngwood. 

CoLLiNGwooD.  One  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  enemy  can  easily  produce  a  critloal  slt- 
tiation  in  Cambodia  is  to  cut  the  main  ar- 
teries linking  Phnom  Penh  with  the  rest 
of  the  country.  A  regular  object  of  his  at- 
tention Is  Route  4.  which  connects  Phnom 
Penh  with  its  seaport  of  Kompong  Som.  Last 
month  the  enemy  closed  the  highway  and  It 
took  the  Cambodians,  plus  a  large  South 
Vietnamese  task  force,  plus  powerful  VS. 
•Ir  support,  to  open  It  again. 

Th  Cambodians  aren't  cowards.  They  fight 
and  they  take  casualties,  but  compared  to 
the  South  Vietnamese,  let  alone  the  vet- 
erans from  North  Vietnam,  they  are  not  Im- 
pressive soldiers  and  they  are  having  to  learn 
the  hard  way.  While  they  are  learning,  Cam- 
bodia Is  clearly  vulnerable  to  a  major  North 
Vietnamese  attack  with  all  the  repercussions 
that  would  have  on  the  situation  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  asked  Fred  Ladd,  the  U.S.  official 
charged  with  guiding  the  Cambodian  Army, 
how  the  enemy  with  only  fl.OOO  effective  fight- 
ing troops  could  blow  up  the  airfield,  close 
the  roads  and  rivers,  and  what  wotild  hap- 
pen if  he  poured  more  troops  in? 

Laod.  Well,  I  think  if  he  were  to  commit 
more  troops  at  that  kind  of  an  objective,  the 
slrfleld.  or  a  road,  or  the  river.  It  would  be 


easier  for  the  Cambodians  and  their  Vlet- 
namsse  allies  to  deal  him  rather  severe  blows. 
And  I  feel  that  bis  strategy  Is  to  do  these 
attacks  rather  spectacularly,  but  do  them 
with  very  few  people,  and  catise  a  sensational 
environment,  when  really  the  military  situa- 
tion as  such  Is  not  that  critical. 

COIXINOWOOD.  To  what  degree  has  the 
Cambodian  Army  improved? 

Ladd.  Well,  I  think  it's — I'm  glad  you 
asked.  It's  one  of  those  points  that  isn't 
brought  forward  very  often.  They  started  In 
June  or  July  with  about  30,000-40,000  men 
in  the  army.  This  army  waa*%-Tmther  make- 
shift affair,  poorly  led.  It  wasn't  a  very  in- 
spired group  of  people.  And  In  the  eight  to 
nine  months  that  have  passed  since  then, 
the  army  has  grown  to  about  the  strength  of 
300,000.  So  I  think  that,  although  it's  still 
an  amateur  army,  it  gets  better  every  day, 
and  It  isn't  evident  unless  you  sit  and  watch 
It  over  a  period  of  months.  But  I  do  think 
they're  much  more  effective  today  than  they 
were  in  May. 

CotxzNOWooD.  If  the  enemy  did  mount  a 
major  attack  against  Cambodia,  would  the 
United  States,  In  Its  own  interest,  be  able  to 
Just  let  It  collapse? 

Ladd.  I  really  don't  know,  because  I  as- 
sume, and  I  have — the  giUdance  I  have  re- 
ceived Is  that  we  would  like  a  non-Conunu- 
nlst  government  maintained  in  Cambodia. 
And  it  would  depend  on  when  It  would  be, 
I  think.  If  It  were  right  now,  no.  They  want 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  and  the  troop 
withdrawal — the  United  States  does.  In  Its 
Interests,  to  continue.  And  if  Cambodia  were 
to  faU  today,  I  think  that  this  would 
seriously  Jeopardize  both  the  troop  with- 
drawals and  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program. 

CoixiNowooD.  The  goal  Is  for  Cambodia 
eventually  to  be  able  to  defend  itself  by  it- 
self, a  Cambodlanlzatlon  program,  if  you 
will.  To  that  end,  thousands  of  Cambodians 
are  being  trained  in  South  Vietnam.  Don 
Webster  reports. 

Webster.  The  program  began  last  July,  If 
not  secretly,  at  least  very  quietly.  It's  esti- 
mated 16,000  Cambodians  will  be  trained 
here  this  year.  In  the  midst  of  a  war  which 
Is  winding  down,  this  program  is  escalating 
rigidly.  The  Cooper-Church  amendment 
prohibits  any  American  ground  troops  or  ad- 
visers In  Cambodia,  but  It  doesn't  prevent 
Americans  from  advising  the  Cambodians  by 
bringing  them  across  the  border.  However, 
the  Americans  here  deny  that's  happening. 
They  say  they  are  merely  advising  the  Viet- 
namese, who  in  turn  are  instructing  the 
Cambodians. 

Vietnamese  Instructors  here  work  through 
interpreters  to  get  their  points  across.  Some 
of  the  Cambodian  pupils  are  Just  15  years  old. 
Presumably,  the  young  Cambodians  are 
learning  more  about  Vietnam  than  Just  a 
few  words  .  .  .  "mot  hal,  sat  sat"  .  .  .  "one, 
two;  klU,  kUl." 

There's  plenty  of  discussion  whether  the 
Vietnamese  Army  is  ready  to  fight  alone,  but 
there  seems  general  agreement  the  Cam- 
bodian Army  is  not  ready. 

How  much  longer  do  you  think  Cambodian 
troops  will  come  to  Vietnam  for  training? 

Major  Salat.  I  think  it  will  be  one  or  two 
years  more,  sir. 

Webstes.  Bow  long  do  you  think  it  will 
take  the  Cambodian  Army  to  become  as  good 
as  the  South  Vietnamese  is  now? 

Oolonel  Brrrs.  Well,  by  making  a  comparl- 
BOQ  with  the  Vietnamese  Army,  I  would  say 
in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  to  ten  years. 

CoLXiNcwooD.  Despite  all  the  multina- 
tional efforts  to  train  and  equip  the  Cam- 
bodian forces,  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear — 
Cambodia  cannot  yet  survive  without  some- 
body's help.  Right  now  It  Is  militarily  de- 
pendent upon  South  Vietnam.  There  are 
more  South  Vietnamese  troops  fighting  in 
Oambodla  now  than  there  are  In  Laos — 
16,000  going  over  the  old  sanctuary  areas 
of  the  Parrot's  Beak  and  the  Fishhook.  The 


South  Vietnamese  Boonomle  Mlnlstsr  Is 
budgeting  for  a  constant  level  of  30,000 
tfoops  operating  across  the  border  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  Cambodians  wish  It  were  other- 
wise. They  have  an  ancient  antipathy  (cr 
the  Vietnamese,  North  and  South  alike,  but 
tbey  are  willing  to  take  help  where  they  can 
get  it  now  and  are  surprisingly  oonfldsnt 
that  they  will  be  able  to  hold  off  the  North 
Vletnameee  and  still  retain  their  Independ- 
ence and  Identity. 

I  asked  Um  Sim.  Cambodia's  Minister  of 
Communications,  If  the  enemy  had  any  suc- 
cess recruiting  the  people  to  their  side. 

Um  Snt.  It  all  depends  upon  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "success."  I  think  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  they  succeed  in  recruiting  some 
of  the  Cambodian  people.  But  this  most 
mainly  is  done  by  force,  not  by  persuasion 
or  any  other  peaceful  means. 

Coixinowood.  Mr.  Minister,  Is  Cambodia 
receiving  the  amount  and  degree  of  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  that  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  it  to  continue  the  fight  on 
its  own? 

Uk  Sim.  I  think  the  American  government 
has  heli>ed  Cambodia  to  survive  by  moving 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  Viet  Cong,  North 
Vietnamese  aud  by  clearing  up  all  the  area. 
And  later  we  have  got  some  aid,  but  usually 
the  aid  has  not  come  as  fast  as  the  situation 
was  getting — you  know,  worse. 

CoixiNGwooD.  Mr.  Minister,  do  you  foresee 
any  circumstances  In  which  Cambodia  might 
ask  the  United  States  once  again  to  Intro- 
duce ground  forces  into  the  war  here? 

Um  Sim.  This  I  am  positively  stire  that  the 
Cambodian  government  never  asked  for,  the 
ground  troops  from  the  United  States  to  help 
In  fighting  this  war.  I'm  ixjsltlvely  sure. 

CoixiNcwooD.  Do  you  hope  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  military  operations  in  Cambodia 
would  be  able  to  be  decreased  In  the  futurs 
rather  than  increased? 

Um  Sim.  I  do  hope  so,  because  as  the  num- 
ber of  our  well-trained  troops  is  increasing, 
we  will  do  our  best  In  order  to  replace  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  in  here.  And  both 
parties  agree  to  do  so.  because  the  presence 
of  South  Vietnamese  troops  in  Cambodia  Is 
not  doing  any  good  to  our  policy. 

CoLxiMGWooD.  Before  Illness  struck  him 
down  laat  week,  Cambodia's  Prime  Minister, 
General  Lon  Nol,  was  supremely  optimistic, 
many  Americans  thought  too  much  so.  He 
even  dismissed  the  blow  at  Phnom  Penh's 
airport  as  a  mere  Incident  and  a  sign  of  the 
enemy's  deq>eration.  What  he  wanted  most 
was  more  American  aid  and  equipment  be- 
fore his  countrymen  face  the  full  brunt  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  attack. 

LoN  NoL  (through  Interpreter).  I  have  re- 
quested that  delivery  should  be  speeded  up 
in  the  program.  As  for  the  aid  covered  by 
the  program,  we  are  holding  meetings  with 
otir  American  friends  In  order  to  formulate 
an  effective  program  with  regard  to  both 
planning  and  execution.  We  hope  that  this 
will  be  done  quickly. 

CoixiNcwooD.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
enemy's  intentions? 

LoM  Nol.  I  think  the  intention  for  the 
long  run  Is  as  follows:  T^e  enemy,  being  un- 
able to  go  straight  Into  South  Vietnam  and 
also  becatise  they  now  lack  bases  and  sanc- 
tuaries, is  directing  the  whole  effort  against 
us — the  whole  effort. 

COLLINGWOOD.  General,  Is  there  anything 
that  you  would  like  to  say  to  the  American 
people? 

LoN  Nol.  It  gives  us  great  moral  encour- 
agement to  know  that  In  the  United  States 
of  America  the  people  are  learning  to  vinder- 
stand  our  problems  more  and  more. 

(Announcement) . 

COLLINGWOOD.  It  must  have  come  as  a  re- 
lief to  the  Administration,  if  not  a  surprise, 
that  the  invasion  of  Laos  did  not  provoke 
the  same  public  outcries  and  disturbances 
which  followed  last  year's  entry  Into  Cam- 
bodia. The  cynical  say  It's  because  the  pub- 
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lie — even  the  Toong — ^have  become  so  numb 
about  Indochina  tbey  won't  get  exerdsed 
unless  American  ground  troops  are  directly 
engaged.  Anyway,  the  kids  stayed  In  school 
thl£  time  and  the  protests  have  been  muted. 
Nevertheless,  what  la  happening  in  i<ao8  Is, 
m  a  real  sense,  only  an  extension  of  what 
already  happ^ied  In  Cambodia — minus 
Americana  on  the  ground.  The  same  basic 
arguinentB  pertain,  for  and  against,  and  the 
same  arguments  are  being  made.  In  Wash- 
ington, Bob  Schlefler  spoke  to  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird,  and  Marvin  Kalb 
talked  with  Senator  Prank  Church,  still  a 
strong  Administration  critic. 
^  Kalb.  Senator,  Its  claimed  by  the  Admln- 
Istlratlon  that  the  war  has  been  fought  in 
this  part  of  Laos  for  Ave  years  now,  so  It 
really  hasn't  been  widened,  and  that's  what 
tl»«y're  saying. 

'  Chttbch.  It,hafint  been  fought  with  Amer- 
ican helicopters  In  close  tactical  support, 
hovering  above  the  tfee-tops  and  firing  into 
any  enemy  target  of  opportunity.  It  hasnt 
been  fought  in  the  middle  of  Cambodia  and 
the  western  reaches  of  Cambodia.  No,  of 
course  the  war  has  been  widened.  Why  fool 
t^e  people? 

Kalb.  Senator,  why  do  you  feel  that  there 
has  been  so  little  public  outcry?  There  was 
public  outrage  last  year  at  the  time  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

Church.  Because  now  we  don't  have  an 
American  army  on  the  groimd.  We  dont 
have  thousands  of  American  troops  moving 
In  on  the  groimd  to  engage  the  enemy  In 
hand-to-band  combat.  And  I'm  glad  that  we 
were  able  to  enact  the  Cooper-Chimsh 
Amendment,  which  restricts  the  Introduc- 
tion of  American  ground  forces  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  Otherwise,  I  think  we'd  have  an 
American  army  in  there.  Just  as  we  had  an 
American  army  In  Cambodia  eight  or  nine 
months  ago. 

Kalb.  Is  the  difference  in  climate,  in  your 
judgment,  limited  solely  to  that  one  reason, 
that  there  is  not  an  American  army  in  Laos? 

CHtTRCH.  No.  The  difference  in  climate  la 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  Just  more 
bombing.  And  the  country  has  long  since 
become  accustomed  to  the  bombing.  Its  been 
one  of  the  brutalizing  effects  of  this  war. 

But  there's  another  reason  for  the  change 
of  cianate.  The  President  seems  to  be  saying 
that  he's  winding  down  the  war  and  he  has 
withdrawn  substantial  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can tro<^8.  I  give  him  credit  for  that.  I  don't 
think  that  In  that  sense,  his  Vletnamlzatlon 
program  Is  a  token  program.  If  he  continues 
his  present  pace,  if  this  U  all  the  faster 
he  feels  he  can  go,  I'd  be  willing  to  settle  for 
that,  as  long  as  I  knew  that  we're  going  to 
ctmtlnue  to  come  out  .  .  .  That  we're  not  go- 
ing to  stop  In  May  or  August  or  In  December 
ot  this  year,  and  leave  a  large  American 
military  force  In  Vietnam  Indefinitely. 

Kalb.   Corae  out  lock,  stock  and  barrel? 

CmracH.  Come  out.  The  time  has  come 
We've  equipped  the  Vietnamese,  they  have 
the  capability.  After  all,  we  dldnt  promise 
to  make  that  country  the  5 1st  American 
state,  or  use  American  men  indefinitely  to 
defend  a  government  that  South  Vietnamese 
men  should  be  willing  to  defend.  And  now 
that  they  have  the  capability  the  overriding 
objective  In  American  policy  should  be  to 
come  out. 

Kalb.  Senator,  have  you  heard  about  any 
time  limit  on  the  use  of  American  air  power 
in  support  of  So\rth  Vietnamese  units  In 
Cambodia  or  Laos? 

Church.  No.  No  time  limit  at  all.  This  Is 
part  of  the  reason  why  long-time  critics  of 
the  war  grow  cynical  when  they  hear  about 
Vletnamlzatlon.  They're  fearfiU  that  rather 
than  bringing  us  out  of  the  war.  it's  Just  a 
method  fOT  changing  our  method  of  warfare, 
for  converting  our  pMtlclpatlon  from  ground 
warfare  to  air  warfare,  logistical  support  and 
artillery  support,  and  that  this  Is  Just  going 
to  go  on  endlessly. 
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There's  going  to  come  a  time  at  the.  end 
of  the  summer,  or  the  fall  of  this  year,  when 
the  President  wlU  have  to  face  his  moment 
of  trath  on  Vletnamlzatlon,  when  he's  going 
to  have  to  take  his  chances  with  the  Viet- 
namese being  able  to  do  their  Job  in  theii 
country  .  .  .  when  he's  going  to  have  to  turn 
back  the  risk  of  the  war,  and  the  eventual 
outcome  of  the  war,  to  them. 

ScHKDTEB.  When  the  United  States  moved 
Into  Cambodia,  there  was  a  great  public  out- 
cry. And  yet  when  the  details  of  this  opera- 
tion into  Laos  became  known  there  was  not 
really  very  much  public  criticism.  Why  do  you 
suppose  that  Is? 

Laird.  Because  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
handling  this  operation  themselves  as  far  as 
the  groimd  combat  is  concerned,  not  only  in 
the  Cambodian  situation  but  also  in  Laoa.  If 
there's  been  any  escalation  in  this  war.  It's 
been  the  escalation  in  South  Vietnam,  giv- 
ing South  Vietnam  a  capability  to  defend  it- 
self and  to  carry  on  these  combat  respon- 
slbUltles. 

ScRKiFrER.  But  the  fact  Is  that  U.S.  hell- 
copters  are  going  in  there,  ferrying  the  troops 
directly  into  battle,  as  it  were.  They're  land- 
ing, they're  on  the  ground.  Is  that  cutting 
the  Une  a  little  bit  thin,  by  using  this  air 
power  for  this  close  troop-Ilft  as  It's  being 
used? 

Lahu*.  Air  support  has  not  been  prohibited 
by  the  Congress.  This  was  discussed  at  some 
length,  but  air  support  Is  perfectly  within 
the  letter  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

ScHBiriTR.  The  question  I  think  that 
many  critics  are  asking  Is  this:  How  do  you 
shorten  the  war  by  widening  It?  Is  that  a 
fair  question? 

Laird.  Well,  the  important  thing  here  is 
to  disrupt  the  supply  routes  that  are  going 
to  Cambodia  and  into  South  Vietnam  from 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries.  By  any  kind  of 
criteria  you  want  to  use  on  the  success  of 
this  operation,  even  if  we  were  to  withdraw 
air  support  and  the  South  Vietnamese  were 
to  leave  Laos  at  the  present  time,  this  opera- 
tion is  to  disrupt  the  logistic  supply  route 
so  that  we  can  reduce  American  casualties 
as  we  withdraw  American  troops.  We  will  be 
wlthdravrtng  additional  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans, as  a  matter  of  fact  while  these  opera- 
tions are  going  on. 

SCHZOTER.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  will  be  an- 
other dry  season  next  year.  Just  like  there's 
one  this  year.  Will  that  require  another 
South  Vietnamese  operation  into  Laos  to 
interdict  supplies? 

Laird.  Well,  that  would  be  a  matter  that 
would  certainly  be  up  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. I  would — to  be  very  frank  with  you  they 
will  even  have  a  greater  capability  to  carry 
on  those  kind  of  operations  next  year  than 
they  have  this  year. 

ScHEUTEB.  As  I  understand  it  there's  no 
plan  now  to  train  or  equip  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  handle  this  bombing  of  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail  In  Laos  once  the  United 
States  stops  that.  What  do  you  do  about 
that?  Does  the  United  States  Just  stay  there? 
Will  we  be  required  to  stay  there  and  bomb 
as  long  as  the  North  Vietnamese  send  sup- 
plies  

Laird.  I  don't  know  whose  plans  you're 
looking  at.  Our  plans  do  give  them  very  Im- 
liortant  gunshlp  capability  which  is  needed 
and  necessary  to  interdict  supplies  and  logis- 
tics on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  I  don't  know 
where  you  got  your  Information  that  they 
weren't  being  prepared  In  this  area,  but  we 
are  turning  over  the  gunshlps,  we  also  are 
using  the  A-ls  and  other  types  of  aircraft 
that  can  carry  on  a  very  effective  interdic- 
tion campaign  as  far  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  concerned. 

ScHEfFTER.  You're  telling  me  that  that 
plan  Isalready  underway? 

Laird.  The  j?lan  is  underway  to  give  the 
South  Vietnamese  Air  Porce  an  taterdlctloh 
capability. 

(Announcement) . 


Colunowood.  Today  Secretary  Laird  toU 
the  President  Ute  Laos  operation  is  "goiiu 
well."  But  even  if  it  is  a  mUitary  success  thlg 
time,  it  may  hav«  started  something  we  ar« 
not  prepared  to  finish.  A  precedent  has  now 
been  established  which  would  i^ow  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  push  beyond  tb«lr 
borders  whenever  necessary  to  keep  the 
enemy  off  balance.  But  will  they  be  capable 
of  doing  so,  even  if  it  were  desirable? 

This  time,  the  massive  operation  was  beav. 
ily  dependent  on  C.S.  air.  Secretary  IaikI 
indicates  that,  in  the  future.  South  Vietnam 
will  be  able  to  furnish  ite  own  air  support. 
But  his  air  commander  for  Indochina,  Gen- 
eral Clay,  Indicated  we  are  not  leaving  them 
that  kind  of  force. 

Thr«e  hundred  U.S.  helicopters.  Just  for 
starters,  are  being  used  for  the  Laos  attack. 
The  enUre  projected  South  Vietnamese  hell- 
copter  fleet  la  five  hundred.  And  they  will 
have  lUtle,  if  any,  long-range  fighter  or 
bomber  capability. 

So,  we  may  have  solved  a  problem  for  this 
dry  season — but  what  about  the  next,  and 
the  ones  after  that,  as  long  as  the  North 
Vietnamese  keep  coming  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail? 

To  fly  cover  for  future  adventures  across 
the  border,  will  we  have  to  leave  the  South 
Vietnamese  a  far  bigger  and  costlier  air  force, 
and  one  which  will  take  us  far  longer  to' 
train?  Or  will  we  keep  the  U.S.  air  strength 
there  longer,  and  will  the  rate  of  Its  with- 
drawal be  slower  rather  than  faster  from  now 
on?  And,  If  so,  will  the  muted  reaction  of  the 
An.erican  public  to  this  geographical  exten- 
sion of  the  war  remain  that  way? 

Like  all  operaUons  designed  to  buy  time, 
the  success  of  the  ones  In  Laos  and  Cambodia 
will  ultimately  depend  on  how  the  thns 
bought  Is  used.  And  that  means  within  South 
Vietnam.  What  la  happening  there  is  the 
second  part  of  our  report.  Next  Sunday  at 
thl£  same  time  I'll  report  on  the  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  today — military,  economic, 
political. 

This  Is  Charles  ColUngwood.  Good  night 

(Announcement) . 

Announcer.  This  has  been  a  CBS  NEWS 
SPECIAL  REPORT,  "The  Widening  War  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia."  the  first  of  two  broad- 
casta  on  "The  Changing  War  in  Indochina." 


PROPOSED  CUTS— ADMINISTRA- 
TION ON  AGING  FUNDS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  considerable  regret  tiiat  I  take  note 
of  proposed  reductions  of  more  than  $7 
million  in  the  1971-72  budget  for  the 
Administration  on  Aging  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  cuts  in 
funding  for  community  grants  under  title 
in  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  Fos- 
ter Grandparents  program  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  were  contrary  to  recom- 
mendations from  HEW  Secretary  El- 
liot Richardson. 

The  needs  of  older  Americans,  and 
hopes  created  by  imanimous  enactment 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  In  1965,  are 
•^uch  that  there  should  be  an  immediate 
reconsideration  of  these  funding  cuts. 

I  am  especially  disturbed  by  proposed 
reductions  in  activities  directly  involving 
older  individuals.  Important  among  these 
are  the  community  programs — senior 
citizens  centers,  homemakers  services, 
meals  on  wheels,  and  so  forth — funded 
tijrough  State  grants  under  title  in  of 
the  Older  Americ«ins  Act  and  the  Fos- 
ter Grandparents  program. 

I  am  also  deeply  disturbed,  however, 
about  the  persistent  downgrading'  of  the 
Administration  on  Aging  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
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fare.  This  process  began  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  and  has  continued 
under  both  the  Jphnson  andlJixon  ad- 
ministrations. 

Even  before  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
action  taken  during  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration suggested  a  bias  within 
HEW  against  the  needs  of  tJbe  elderly 
that  has  continued  unabated  ever  since. 
Indeed,  passage  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  without  a  dissenting  vote 
in  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  could,  in  itself,  be  interpreted 
as  a  congressional  protest  against  cur- 
rent and  previous  discrimination  against 
the  elderly  within  HEW. 

It  may  again  be  time  for  Congress  to 
take  a  serious  look  at  what  appears  to 
be  a  basic  long-term  departmental  policy 
within  HEW  contrary  to  congressional, 
intent.  President  Nixon's  action  in  nam- 
ing the  Commissioner  on  Aging  to  a  sec- 
ond post  as  Prsidential  Assistant  on 
Aging  strongly  suggests  that  he,  too,  is 
personally  concerned  about  the  elderly 
and  recognizes  their  need  for  a  highly 
visible  focal  pqint  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Proposed  cuts  in  the  Administration  on 
Aging  budget  would  seriously  Impair 
realization  of  this  objective  and  work  of 
the  AOA.  The  total  AOA  budget  does  in- 
clude some  improvements.  Among  these, 
the  Increase  of  $4,500,000  in  funding  for 
the  recently  authorized  retired  senior 
volunteers  program,  RSVP,  Is  worthy  of 
special  commendation.  It  provides  money 
for  out-of-pocket  expenses  incurred  by 
retirees  doing  voluntary  community  serv- 
ice. Its  approval  and  implementation  will 
do  much  to  expand  opportunities  for 
Involvement  by  older  Americans  In  proj- 
ects useful  to  themselves  and  others. 
There  is  also  a  proposal  to  Increase  funds 
for  areawide  projects  by  $1,800,000. 

This  step  forward  with  RSVP,  how- 
ever, and  area-wide  projects,  does  not 
Justify  the  backward  steps  on  existing, 
highly  successful  programs,  particularly 
at  the  community  level.  The  $3,650,000 
reduction  in  funds  for  community  pro- 
gram grants  under  title  m  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  the  $3  million  reduc- 
tion for  the  Poster  Grandparents  pro- 
gram will  work  serious  hardship  in  al- 
most every  State.  Many  persons  and  or- 
ganizations In  my  own  State  of  Vermont 
are  seriously  disturbed  by  this  possibil- 
ity. Also  deserving  review  is  the  $2,- 
150,000  cut  In  funds  proposed  for  re- 
search and  training. 

While  the  proposed  reductions  are  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  total  Ad- 
ministration on  Agiiig  budget.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  savings  they 
would  involve  would  be  almost  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  to  other  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  would  have  Uttle  impact 
ou  the  total  Federal  budget.  Certainly  the 
amount  is  smaU  when  related  to  the 
needs  of  over  20  million  older  Americans 
and  all  out  of  proportion  to  damage  the 
cute  would  do  to  the  State  Offlces  on 
Aging. 

Serious  as  the  immediate  problem 
would  be  if  the  proposed  reductions  are 
auowed  to  stand,  my  work  as  a  member 
Lj^^  .Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aglilg  since  196^  makes  me  wonder  If 


they  are  not  a  symptom  of  a  far  more 
serious  problem  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's executive  branch  regarding 
older  persons. 

1  do  not  propose  to  give  a  complete  re- 
view of  the  history  of  HEW's  attitude. 
Certain  facts  on  the  record  suffice  to  in- 
dicate the  problem  and  its  persistence. 

In  1962,  the  very  year  after  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  called  by 
President  Eisenhower  had  emphasized 
the  Importance  of  a  strong  focal  point  for 
needs  of  older  persons  in  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Office  of  Aging  was 
downgraded  and  made  a  subsidiary  part 
of  the  Welfare  Administration  in  HEW, 
This  action  was  probably  a  factor  In 
heightened  Interest  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress in  an  independent  unit  on  aging, 
an  interest  which  ultimately  produced 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

Resistance  from  HEW  continued.  This 
is  documented  by  repeated  testimony  be- 
tween 1962  and  1965  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  against 
proposals  simlliar  to  that  finally  en- 
acted. That  the  Congress  did  not  share 
such  reluctance  to  move  on  behalf  of 
older  persons  is  shown  by  its  action  In 
passing  the  Older  Americans  Act.  which 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  John- 
son, July  14,  1965. 

In  August  1967  a  reorganization  plan 
was  announced  placing  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  under  a  new  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  within  HEW.  So 
far  this  action,  recommended  by  then 
Secretary  of  HEW  Wilbur  Cohen  and 
regarded  by  many  as  violating  Congres- 
sional Intent,  remains  unchanged. 

That  this  persistent  pattern  of  sub- 
merging programs  for  the  elderly  has 
generated  much  dissatisfaction  among 
older  Americans  is  obvious.  That  it  Is 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress  In  Its 
passage  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  and  subsequent  amendments  is 
clear. 

It  seems  to  me  that  corrective  action, 
either  by  the  administration  or  by  the 
Congress,  deserves  serious  consideration. 
A  first  step,  but  only  a  first  step,  will  be 
early  action  on  the  proposed  budiget  cuts 
for  the  Administration  on  Aging.  The 
entire  history  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  strongly  suggests,  however,  that  a 
thorough  review  of  its  relationship  to 
other  Federal  agencies  should  be  under- 
taken. 


CEYLONESE  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4, 1971,  Ceylon  commemorated  t2ie 
23d  armiversary  of  Its  Independence. 
Ceylon  h&s  remained  a  stable  democracy 
throughout  the  last  two  decades  of  our 
history  and  has  carried  on  the  finest 
democratic  traditions  in  Its  election  of 
government  officials,  and  In  the  other 
fimcHons  of  its  government 

I  should  like  to  express  my  admiration 
for  the  people  of  Ceylon  and  my  hopes 
that  their  example  will  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  other  countries  of  the  world. 


THE  SEV  AND  THE  ARCTIC 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
time  when  many  persons  liave  expressed 
concern  about  damage   that  could   be 


done  to  the  tundra  by  surface  vehicles, 
we  should  consider  all  alternatives.  One 
method  of  transport  which  may  hold  the 
answer  to  the  problem  is  the  Surface  Ef- 
fect Vehicle— SEV— which  rides  on  an 
air  cushion.  An  article  deilhig' with  Qie 
SEV  and  Its  potential  In  the  Arctic  was 
published  recently  in  "Rendezvoiis."  the 
public  relations  department  magazine  of 
Bell  Aerospace.  The  article,  is  based  in 
part  on  a  technical  paper  by  A.  W. 
Courtlal,  technical  director  for  SEV  de- 
velopment at  Bell  Aerospace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows : 

Aweoome,  loeboimd  and  ruler  of  one  of  the 
Free  World's  last  potentially  great  oil  and 
mineral  deposit*,  the  Arctic  region  of  Alaska 
and  Canada  lies  waiting  .  .  .  majestically  In- 
fluencing world  weather  conditions  and  chal- 
lenging man's  every  move  along  its  frontiers. 
^cploratlon  to  date  has  surfaced  the  proe- 
pect  of  vast  resoiirces  in  Arctic  Alaska  and 
Canada.  The  southem  slopee  of  Alaska's 
Brooks  Range  promise  huge  stores  of  metal- 
lic ores.  Below  the  northern  slopes  are  huge 
reservoirs  of  low-sulphur  coals.  Recent  evi- 
dence of  submerged  gold  Is  being  pursued 
on  the  northern  contlneotal  shelf  m  Norton 
Sound  off  the  coast  of  Nome. 

Although  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oU  strikes  are 
now  hlBtory,  additional  millions  are  being 
Invested  each  year  in  attempts  to  speed  de- 
velopment of  the  oU-rlch  Alaskan  North 
Slope.  However,  as  It  U  with  practically  every 
other  polar  project,  significant  progress  here 
has  been  limited  to  a  large  extent  by  the  lack 
of  an  effective,  flexible  and  economically  fea- 
sible off-road  transportation  system. 

Approval  for  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline 
System  also  has  not  yet  been  granted.  The 
pipe  for  It  remains  stored  at  Valdez,  Prud- 
hoe Bay  and  strategic  points  to  the  north 
along  the  proposed  pipeline  route. 

The  mammoth  tanker  Manhattan,  which 
attempted  to  establish  the  feasibility  of  year- 
around  operations  through  the  Northwest 
Passage,  proved  only  that  the  transport  of 
crude  oil  from  the  Arctic  continental  land 
mass  by  tanker  would  be  economically  un- 
feasible. 

Scientific  research  in  the  Arctic  Basin  and 
surrounding  land  masses  is  still  looking  for 
a  transportation  system  that  will  return 
more  for  the  budget  dollar. 

Personnel  and  high-value  cargo  transpor- 
tation In  the  Arctic  today  is  primarily  by  air. 
Such  air  transports  as  the  C130,  DC-3,  727 
and  737  are  serving  remote  airstrips,  many 
of  which  are  makeshift,  and  accessible  only 
during  certain  months  of  the  year. 

And,  once  on  the  ground,  most  air-lifted 
cargoes  still  face  the  ever-present  deterrents 
to  delivery  of  cargo  from  the  landing  strips 
to  the  final  point  of  delivery. 

Por  example,  railroads  are  almost  non- 
existent. Roads  are  generally  prohibitively 
expensive  and  normally  useable  only  during 
winter  months,  therefore  are  few  In  number 
and  most  often  local  only.  Rivers  are  shal- 
low, winding,  boulder-strewn  and  generally 
unnavlgable  by  conventional  craft.  And, 
transportation  by  ship  or  barge  where  pos- 
sible. Is  limited  to  the  short  summer  when 
the  Arctic  ice  Is  melted  or  penetrable.  Hell- 
copters  are  constrained  by  range,  weather 
and  restricted  pay-load  carrying  capacities. 
Cargo  transport  by  snowmobile  or  dog  sled 
Is  slow,  limited  and  economically  Imprac- 
tical. 

Then  there's  the  vast,  flat  and  barren  Arc- 
tic tundra.  Criss-crossed  with  thousands  of 
frozen  ditches,  troughs  and  other  obstacles 
In  the  sub-zero  vrtnter  months,  the  tundra 
la  Interspersed  with  thousands  of  small  lakes 
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and  rlverleta  In  th«  summer  months,  tb«t 
mAke  off-road  travel  even  on  foot  all  but  im- 
possible. 

Tracked  and  over-sized  wheel  vehicles  have 
negotiated  the  Arctic  tundra  during  thaw 
periods  only  with  dlfllculty.  Furthermore, 
their  tracks  have  Inflicted  such  i>ermanent 
*rifi  erosion -prone  scars  on  the  tmraln  that 
they  have  been  banned  from  the  Alaska 
North  Slope  during  the  summer  months  as 
a  preventive  measure  against  further  eco- 
logical damage. 

Fear  that  It  also  may  do  Irreparable  harm 
to  the  Arctic  permafrost  has  halted  work  on 
the  Trans-Alaska  Plpeime  System  which 
stands  as  the  major  hope  for  making  the 
North  Slope  oil  fields  economically  feasible. 
Most  of  the  localized  work  roads  have  been 
constructed  from  river-bed  gravel — a  prac- 
tice that  at  this  early  stage  has  already 
caused  significant  change  In  fish  life  as  well 
as  the  rivers  themselves. 

Another  dimension  of  the  problem  Is  posed 
by  the  millions  of  square  miles  of  Arctic 
Ocean — a  constantly  moving  Ice  cover  that 
Is  Interlaced  with  an  endless  and  ever-chang- 
ing network  of  pressure  ridges,  tee  fields  and 
open  water  that  makes  It  virtually  Unpene- 
trable by  conventional  surface  vehicles. 

Today,  the  question  of  how  beat  to  de- 
velop an  effective,  economical  and  safe  high- 
speed transportation  system  In  the  Arctic 
Is  being  addressed  by  a  growing  number  of 
private  and  governmental  Interests  In  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

As  a  result  of  studies  and  operational  ex- 
perience to  date,  one  of  the  most  promising 
concepts  In  Arctic  transportation  today  Is 
the  amphibious  Surface  Effect  Vehicle 
(SEV)  which,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  It 
rides  on  a  cushion  of  air,  has  demonstrated 
Its  ability  to  successfully  overcome  many 
of  the  heretofore  deterrents  to  Arctic  ter- 
rain mobility. 

Although  the  production  SEVs  now  In  op- 
eration have  spent  most  of  their  time  over 
water,  some  also  have  been  adapted  In  co- 
operation with  Canadian  government  agen- 
cies by  the  Bell  Aerospace  Company  to  ex- 
tensive overland  roles  In  the  past  four  years 
In  test  programs  over  a  wide  range  of  repre- 
sentative terrain  In  Arctic  Alaska  and  ncM'th- 
em  Canada. 

Two  10-ton  SEVs  have  been  operating 
with  encouraging  results  over  the  North 
Slope  oil  fields  since  1969  as  logistical  sup- 
port craft.  Although  not  specifically  designed 
for  this  environment  or  mission  but  Instead 
modified  passenger -carrying  craft,  these  craft 
have  vividly  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
handle  and  negotiate  the  Arctic  terrain  with- 
out leaving  scars. 

Operating  on  cushion  pressures  ranging 
from  0.1  to  0.8  pounds  per  square  Inch,  the 
SEV  Is  now  the  only  surface  vehicle  per- 
mitted to  operate  over  the  tundra  on  the 
North  Slope  during  the  May-to-October 
thaw — the  Arctic  time-frame  that  offers  the 
best  overall  working  conditions. 

SEVs  also  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  utilize  heretofore  unnavlgable  waterways 
as  direct  and /or  alternate  routes  by  which 
to  bypass  limiting  terrain  conditions.  In 
1969,  for  example,  the  80-mlle  overland  route 
between  Sagwon  Airport  and  Prudhoe  Bay 
was  first  negotiated  by  an  SEV  that  went 
via  the  previously  unnavlgable  Sagavanlrk- 
tok  River  and  made  the  trip  In  Just  over 
two  hoiirs. 

Other  SEVs  have  also  made  tripe  from 
Tellowknife  on  Oreat  Slave  Lake,  up  the 
Mackenzie  River  and  west  along  the  Arctic 
Coast  to  Prudhoe  Bay.  These  and  other  voy- 
ages have  provided  Invaluable  information 
on  the  nattire  of  ice  formations  and  the 
operational  difficulties  that  future  SEVs  can 
expect  to  encounter  under  such  conditions. 

This  data  today  is  being  a^^lled  by  Bell 
Aerospace  engineers  to  the  design  of  SEVs 
for  a  variety  of  Arctic  overland  and  oceanic 
missions. 


Envisioned  among  the  near-term  possi- 
bilities Is  the  development  of  a  family  of 
SEVs  of  from  16  to  300  tons,  designed  ini- 
tially for  such  overland  commercial  transport 
and  research  operations  as  oil  field  develop- 
ment, seismic  and  geophysical  survey,  search 
and  rescue,  cargo  transport  and  personnel 
ferry. 

Such  craft  are  well  within  the  scope  of 
available  technology.  Pay  loads  of  up  to  160 
tons  could  be  realized,  as  could  speeds  of 
up  to  70  miles  per  bo\ir. 

Currently  under  development  by  Bell  is 
a  new  38-ton  heavy-haul  SEV  designed  spe- 
cifically for  Arctic  Operations.  Called  the 
Voyageur  and  designated  the  Bell  Model  7380, 
the  twin-engine  craft's  rugged  flatbed  struc- 
ture will  be  capable  of  handling  a  2S-ton 
payload  and  at  speeds  approaching  SO  knots. 

The  craft's  25-ton  payload  carrying  ca- 
pacity is  equal  to  that  of  the  C-130  "Her- 
cules" air  transport  now  In  regular  supply 
operations  In  the  North. 

The  Model  7380  covild  provide  the  much 
needed  off-road  transportation  link  for  the 
movement  of  men,  material  and  supplies 
from  the  Arctic's  few  scattered  air  strips  to 
settlements  and  support  bases. 

To  be  of  modular  construction,  the  craft 
will  be  capable  of  being  rapidly  disassembled 
Into  easily-handled  unit*  for  transportation 
by  air,  roiul  or  rail.  On-site  reassembly  would 
be  equally  as  fast. 

A  transportation  system  integrating  the 
Model  7380  with  the  "Hercules"  aircraft  could 
be  the  biggest  breakthrough  yet  In  North 
Slope  logistical  suppwrt  operations. 

The  look  at  the  1980s  and  beyond  centers 
on  the  Arctic  Ocean  where  the  emphasis  will 
be  on  the  &00-to- 1,000-ton  SEV  transporter 
that  will  be  needed  for  long-range,  deep  pen- 
etration of  the  Arctic  Ocean  area. 

Because  air  seal  system  thickness  Increases 
proportionately  with  the  size  of  a  craft,  these 
SEVs  would  have  the  obstacle  clearance  ca- 
pabilities required  for  Arctic  Ocean  travel. 

Fundamental  to  any  assessment  of  SEV 
applicability  to  Arctic  op>eratlons  is  the 
understanding  by  their  developers  that  SEVs 
in  themselves  are  not  the  overall  answer  to 
polar  transportation  problems  .  .  .  but 
rather  a  viable  candidate  to  be  included  in 
the  mix  of  air  and  surface  craft  that  in- 
evitably will  be  needed  to  reap  the  full 
scientific,  economic  and  military  rewards 
offered  by  Arctic  Alaska  and  Canada. 


JOHN  MUm,  PROPHET  OP  THE  1970'S 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  face 
in  this  decade  the  problem  of  changing 
from  an  attitude  that  man  must  con- 
quer nature  to  an  attitude  emphasizing 
coexistence  with  nature.  We  can  find  no 
better  guide  for  this  task  than  John 
Muir,  America's  great  naturalist. 

John  Muir  spoke  to  the  value  of  na- 
ture, of  the  need  to  protect  and  treasure 
nature's  creations.  His  voice  finds  a  wel- 
come refrain  in  the  thanks  of  those  who 
find  their  spirits  lifted,  their  vision  en- 
hanced, by  their  contact  with  nature.  His 
voice  helps  us  place  In  proper  perspective 
the  merits  of  projects  such  as  the  SST, 
giant  oil  tankers,  and  other  offshoots  of 
a  technology  out  of  control. 

The  value  of  nature  is  found  even  in 
our  thought.  Our  expert  pointed  out 
recently  that  city  children  who  are  not 
exposed  to  plant  life  and  animals  find 
that  their  language  resources  suffer  as  a 
result.  Many  an  analogy  and  many  a 
term  in  the  American  language  is  based 
on  nature.  Our  language  and  our  thought 
would  be  that  much  the  poorer  if  we  fail 
to  maintain  a  relation  with  nature  in 
our  living  patterns.  Cities  that  destroy 


their  parks,  States  that  fail  to  protect 
their  wild  areas,  men  that  assault  na- 
ture, do  us  all  a  disservice. 

Those  who  seek  to  correct  the  contem* 
porary  emphasis  on  mechanics  may  find 
the  article  appearing  in  the  February  13, 
1971,  edition  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
interest.  In  it,  Colman  McCarthy  com- 
ments on  the  meaning  of  John  Muir  to 
this  decade.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Recoib 
for  the  information  of  Senators  who  may 
be  interested  in  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Odd  PaofxasioN  or  John  Mtnx:  Lxvnco 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

In  March  1868,  a  young  man  with  a  strong 
survival  Instinct  left  the  crowded  Ea^t  and 
arrived  In  the  oi>en  city  of  San  Francisco. 
One  of  the  many  newcomers  who  was  light- 
ing out  for  the  territories,  he  could  put  up 
with  San  Francisco  for  only  a  day;  even  then, 
urbanity  crushed  in.  He  asked  a  native  for 
the  quickest  route  out  of  the  din.  "Where 
do  you  want  to  go,"  Inquired  the  townsman, 
to  which  the  wanderer  replied,  "to  any  place 
that  is  wild."  The  directions  must  have  been 
adequate;  imtU  his  death  in  1914,  John  Muir 
endlessly  roamed  the  valleys,  foothills,  moim- 
tains  and  loelands  of  the  West,  a  vacuum 
spirit  that  sucked  in  the  nourishing  loose 
ends  of  nature  and  fed  on  them  as  if  no 
other  riches  existed. 

Many  consider  John  Muir  to  be  America's 
most  profoimd  and  most  easily  read  natiiral- 
ist.  Although  popular  tastes  often  give  that 
honor  to  Thoreau,  next  to  Muir  the  non- 
conformist of  Concord  seems  like  a  mere 
vacationer  to  wlldness.  The  Sierra  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Yosemite  and  the  coast  of  Alaska 
were  to  M\ilr  as  Walden  was  to  Thoreau,  not 
visited  for  a  season  but  embraced  for  nearly 
the  whole  cycle  of  adulthood.  As  with  many 
men  of  action,  Mvilr  had  little  time  for  book 
writing,  his  first  one  being  published  at 
age  56.  Yet  he  rarely  let  a  day  pass  that  some 
word  or  thought  was  not  Jotted  on  an  odd 
piece  of  pocket-crammed  paper,  stowaway 
thoughts  traveling  secretly  between  his  soul 
and  heart.  They  eventually  filled  60  volumes, 
much  of  it  in  the  fiuent  style  of  the  Tran- 
scendentalism then  popular  and  all  of  it  in 
the  wisdom  of  a  man  who  couldn't  be  bribed 
by  civilization.  Muir,  in  a  third-person  pas- 
sage, said  his  writings  gathered  themselves  as 
a  result  of  "scribbling  by  flickering  camp- 
fires  when  his  body  was  numb  with  fatigue; 
or  in  the  dark  lee  of  some  boulder  or  tree 
while  the  storm  raged  without;  or  tramping 
over  a  vast  glacier,  his  fingers  stiff  with  cold 
and  his  eyes  blinded  by  the  snow  glare." 

When  he  left  the  lowlands  of  San  Fran- 
cisco that  day,  Muir  headed  for  the  moun- 
tain pastures  of  the  Sierra.  Early  the  next 
spring,  he  Jotted — almost  pantlngly— in  his 
diary:  "The  night  wind  Is  telling  the  wonder* 
of  the  upper  mountains,  their  snow  foun- 
tains and  gardens,  forests  and  groves:  even 
their  topography  is  In  Its  tones  .  ,  .  Would  I 
could  understand  them !  The  stream  flowing 
past  the  camp  through  ferns  and  llUes  and 
alders  makes  sweet  music  to  the  ear,  but  the 
pines  marshalled  around  the  edge  of  the  sky 
makes  a  sweeter  music  to  the  eye  Divine 
beauty  all.  Here  I  could  stsy  tethered  forever 
with  just  bread  and  water,  nor  would  I  be 
lonely;  loved  friends  and  neighbors,  as  love 
for  everything  increased,  would  seem  all  the 
nearer  however  many  the  miles  and  moun- 
tains between  us." 

How  does  a  man  get  to  talk  like  that,  with- 
out being  put  away?  In  Mulr's  case,  the  con- 
version to  naturalism  and  conservation 
bucked  many  odds,  most  of  them  Imposed  by 
his  Scotch  Calvlnlst  father.  At  the  Wiscon- 
sin famUy  farm.  Hickory  HiU,  Daniel  Muir 
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gouldnt  believe  a  son  of  his  could  relish  the 
ipoodland  or  delight  in  animals.  The  father, 
a  doleful  tartar  who  needed  to  prove  his  vlril- 
tty,  beliored  in  fighting  the  harshnens  of 
Mature,  not  seeking  out  its  softer  serenity. 
One  approached  the  forests  and  beasts  with 
ax  and  gun,  and  the  good  Bible-carrier  who 
used  them  best  prospered  most. 

This  is  still  largely  the  ethic  of  America  In 
Ks  conversation  with  the  wild,  filled  with 
Ug  talk  of  success  and  loud  shouts  that 
more-ls-better.  The  whole  environmental 
struggle  today  is  basically  that:  exhaling 
from  our  national  lungs  the  foul  air  of  prog- 
nss-at-any-coet  that  we  now  breathe  un- 
thlnkmgly. 

Many  believe  that  ecology  is  a  new  term. 
Actually,  battles  to  save  the  land  raged  100 
years  ago  and.  unsurprisingly,  John  Muir, 
led  them.  Setting  aside  Yosemite  as  a  na- 
tional park  captured  his  Interest  early.  The 
merchants  and  speculators  asked  about  Yo- 
semite. "What  are  a  few  acres  of  trees  and 
some  herds  of  elk  compared  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mining  and  lumber  that  will  yield 
millions  of  dollars?"  The  axle  of  this  logic 
has  turned  a  thousand  times  since,  whether 
the  wheels  of  "progress"  carry  us  to  Adiron- 
dack tlmberlands  or  the  oilfields  of  the 
North  Slope.  No  one  says  anymore  that  "mil- 
lions can  be  made";  that  is  too  blunt.  We 
now  exploit  Nature  becaijae  of  "national  se- 
curity," or  "balance  of  payments."  And  be- 
sides, a  government  report  says  it's  safe. 

Thanks  to  his  articles  in  the  old  Century 
magazine,  Yoeemlte  became  a  national  park 
in  1890.  The  victory  put  Muir  even  more  on 
the  watch  for  Industrial  cormorants  btisy 
•gainst  innocence.  He  had  no  doubts  whose 
side  he  would  choose  In  a  conflict  between 
nature  and  man:  "Let  a  Christian  hunter  go 
to  the  Lord's  woods  and  kill  His  well-kept 
beasts,  or  wild  Indians,  and  It  is  well;  but 
let  an  enterprising  specimen  of  these  proper, 
predestined  victims  go  to  houses  and  flelds 
and  kill  the  most  worthless  person  of  the 
vertical  godlike  killers — oh  I  that  Is  horribly 
unorthodox,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
atrocious  murder.  Well,  I  have  preclo\is  lit- 
tle sympathy  for  the  selfish  propriety  of  civ- 
ilized man,  and  if  a  war  of  races  should 
occiu'  between  the  wild  beasts  and  Lord 
Man  I  would  be  tempted  to  sympathize  with 
the  bears." 

Hard  talk?  Muir  went  further.  "The  wortd, 
we  are  told,  was  made  especially  for  man — a 
presumption  not  supported  by  all  the  facts. 
A  numerous  class  of  men  are  painfully  as- 
tonished whenever  they  find  anything  living 
or  dead  .  .  .  which  they  cannot  eat  or  render 
In  some  way  what  they  call  useful  to  them- 
selves." 

Libraries  are  beginning  to  carry  some  of 
the  vast  Muir  literature  in  all  its  richness. 
Houghton  Mifflin  has  published  his  works  in 
the  Sierra  edition,  from  "A  Thousand  Mile 
Walk  to  the  Oulf,"  to  "John  of  the  Moun- 
tains." The  essence  of  Mulr's  life  can  be  had 
in  the  anthology  selected  by  naturalist 
Edwin  Way  Teale;  the  Twayne  series  pub- 
lished an  excellent  critical  guide  to  Mulr's 
thought  in  a  volume  by  Herbert  F.  Smith. 
"Not  Man  Apttft"  Is  the  invaluable  John 
Uulr  monthly  newspaper  sent  to  members 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Earth.  An  application 
of  his  philosophy  to  the  wilderness  issues 
of  today,  the  newspaper  Is  available  to  iw)n- 
members  also. 

Muir  liked  to  say,  echoing  Thoreau,  that 
hl«  "profession  was  living."  This  put 
Wm  In  genuine  communion  with  nature, 
that  term  being  only  a  grand  synonym  for 
life  Itself.  Long  before  Tellhard  hinted  that 
rocks  and  plants  are  not  mere  slugs  of  dead- 
DMs,  Muir  understood  that  they  also  had 
claims  to  Uvlngness.  "Plants,"  he  wrote, 
'are  credited  with  but  dim  and  uncertain 
sensation,  and  minerals  with  positively  none 
at  all.  But  why  may  not  even  a  mineral  ar- 
rangement of  matter  be  endowed  with  sen- 
•atlon  of  a  kind  that  we  In  our  blind  ex- 


clusive perfection  can  have  no  manner  of 
communication  with?" 

It  is  foolish  to  go  to  Muir  in  hopes  of 
"feeling  good"  about  nature.  Visit  the  gar- 
den club  greenhouse  for  that.  Muir  is  say- 
ing, come  be  a  part  of  wilderness.  If  even 
for  an  afternoon  or  weekend.  In  Cuba  once, 
he  wrote  about  the  growth  of  the  agave 
plant:  "It  Is  said  to  make  a  mighty  effort  to 
flower  and  mature  its  seeds  and  then  to  die 
of  exhaustion.  Now  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  a  mighty  effort  or  the  need  of 
one.  In  wild  nature.  She  aooompllshes  her 
ends  without  unquiet  effort."  That  is  what 
Muir  wants  men  to  be  a  part  of.  It  won't 
hurt,  and  most  likely  nature  won't  mind.  It 
Is  tolerant  of  earthquakes,  blizzards,  storms 
and  all  manner  of  destruction.  So  It  can  tol- 
erate human  beings,  too.  Up  to  a  point  and 
provided  we  come  with  neither  ax  nor  gun. 


ALASKA  AND  THE  SST 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Senate  soon  to  resume  its  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  continued  Federal 
funding  for  the  SST,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  a  paper  on  this  subject  which 
was  recently  presented  to  the  Anchorage 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  a  New  York 
consulting  firm. 

EntiUed  "Alaska  and  the  SST."  this 
paper  presents  the  tremendous  advan- 
tages inherent  in  SST  flight,  the  back- 
ground of  SST  development,  and  the 
problems  which  must  be  overcome  before 
the  supersonic  transport  becomes  («>era- 
tlonal.  The  statement  makes  particular 
reference  to  my  State  of  Alaska,  the 
crossroads  of  the  world,  and  concludes 
with  the  observation  that  intelligent 
Government  leadership  and  Industry 
performance  in  the  1960's  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  a  good  SST  pro- 
gram, which  is  now  balanced  on  the 
brink  of  success.  I  believe  that  It  would 
be  a  serious  national  setbeu;k  if  this 
research  and  development  program  is 
not  funded  at  the  level  to  Insure  the 
completion  of  the  two  prototype  SST's 
and  the  testing  program  necessary  to 
fairly  Judge  the  SST. 

This  statement  refers  to  exhibits  the 
speaker  had  prepared  on  slides  which 
are  not  available  to  me.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  "Alaska  and  the  SST"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Al^SKA    AND    THE    SST 

(By  R.  Dixon  Speas) 
[Illustrations  not  printed  in  Record] 
The  role  of  Alaska  as  an  aerial  crossroads 
of  the  world  will  become  enhanced  with  the 
advent  of  the  SST.  Two  reasons  support  such 
a  conclusion.  SSTs  are  2  and  3  times  as  fast 
as  subsonic  jets.  The  increased  sp>eed  will  al- 
low air  transportation  to  become  more  effec- 
tive. Major  distant  markets  such  as  the  Far 
East  to  and  from  E^u^ope  and  North  America 
can  be  expected  to  grow  more  rapidly  under 
the  encouragement  of  substantially  shorter 
flight  times.  Secondly,  the  SST  now  emerg- 
ing, for  at  least  the  next  generation,  wUl  have 
flight  range  limitations.  The  limitations  will 
require  an  enroute  stop  In  Alaska  for  serving 
the  aforementioned  markets.  Subsonic  jets 
have  recently  emerged  Into  non-stop  Orient 
to  Seattle  and  Orient  to  San  Francisco  sched- 
ules. With  further  technical  development  the 
subsonic  jets  could  be  expected  to  provide 
non-stop  servloe  between  the  Orient  and 
Seattle-San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  ter- 


minals     In      both      dlreotlons — bypassing 
Alaska. 

Figures  1  and  2  Illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
forward  step  with  respect  to  speed  of  trans- 
portation as  it  has  been  represented  In  the 
transition  from  piston  aircraft  to  Jet  aircraft. 
If  we  reflect  upon  the  transportation  im- 
provements, which  have  oome  to  Alaska  since 
Jets  started  regular  service  approximately  10 
years  ago,  and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  re- 
lated economic  benefits  to  the  Alaskan  com- 
munity which  have  ccnne  as  a  result  of  this 
advanced  transportation,  we  can  gain  some 
foresight  as  to  what  to  expect  when  air  trans- 
portation takes  the  pending  giant  step  in 
moving  Into  the  SST  era  as  illustrated  by 
the  differential  between  Figure  3  and  3. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  three  major  SST 
projects  In  the  world.  The  British-French 
project,  the  Oonoorde,  which  has  advanced 
through  test  flying  of  two  prototypes,  Is 
shown  In  Figures  4,  6,  and  6.  This  aircraft 
flew  almost  two  years  ago  on  March  2,  1969 
and  In  November  of  1970  it  was  announced 
that  the  aircraft  had  obtained  a  speed  of 
over  twice  the  speed  of  sound,  which  speed 
was  reportedly  held  for  63  minutes.  Inciden- 
tally, the  reference  to  speed  twloe  the  speed 
of  sound  is  designated  Mach  2.0.  The  Maoh 
number  of  an  aircraft  relates  Its  speed  to 
the  speed  of  sound  under  atmospheric  con- 
ditions In  which  an  aircraft  is  flying  at  point 
of  measurement.  Most  subsonic  jets  fly  at  a 
cruising  speed  of  Mach  .82.  So  you  can  see 
that  going  to  over  Mach  2.0  represents  a 
giant  step,  indeed. 

The  Russian  SST,  the  TU-(Tupelov)-144 
first  flew  on  December  31,  1968  just  two 
months  before  the  Concorde.  The  TU-144 
shown  in  Figures  7,  8,  and  9  flew  at  Mach  2  2 
(1,458  mUes  an  hour)  Jtist  two  months  ago 
on  November  12,  1970.  It  Is  designed  to  fly  at 
Mach  2.85,  approximately  300  miles  an  hour 
faster  than  the  Concorde. 

As  to  the  third  SST  project  of  the  world, 
namely  that  of  our  nation,  at  the  moment 
we  must  content  ourstives  with  artist  views, 
such  as  Figures  10,  11,  and  12.  Also,  as  I  am 
sure  you  know  that  if  the  opponents  of  the 
SST  are  successful  in  their  current  oongrsa- 
slonal  battle,  artists  sketches  are  all  we  will 
ever  have. 

Opposition  to  new  developments  Is  noth- 
ing new  in  our  society.  It  was  just  over  30 
years  ago  that  a  prominent  public  flgure 
stated  to  me  that  he  felt  we  should.  "...  stick 
to  piston  powered  aircraft  and  turbopropa, 
because  no  one  would  wish  to  go  to  heaven 
on  a  blow  torch  .  .  ." 

There  Is  a  strangeness  about  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  USA-SST  program  which  comes 
Into  clear  focus  when  we  consider  the  funda- 
mental circumstances  as  are  Involved.  It  was 
In  the  50s,  1958  to  be  exact,  that  the  aero- 
nautical engineering  talent  of  our  nation 
first  expressed  serious  Interest  in  a  super- 
sonic transpKjrt  aircraft.  For  approximately 
five  years,  there  were  nxunerous  studies  by 
aircraft  manufacturers,  engine  manufactur- 
ers and  government  agencies  of  the  nation 
searching  out  the  feasibility  and  economic 
viability  of  an  SST  project. 

In  1963,  an  executive  decision  to  proceed 
was  announced  by  President  Kennedy  and  a 
comprehensive  development  program  was 
launched.  As  a  result  of  this  total  of  12  years 
of  study,  research  and  devel<^ment,  we  are 
now  within  sight  of  the  flrst  flight  of  a  USA- 
SST  as  scheduled  for  November  of  next  year. 
Federal  monies  spent  as  shown  In  Figure  13 
have  reached  more  than  beyond  the  halfway 
pomt  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Figure  14  com- 
parison of  XTSA  funding  and  British-French 
funding  of  the  Concorde. 

Here  In  the  eleventh  hour  of  a  logical  de- 
velopment program,  at  a  time  when  to  stop 
the  program  would  result  In  total  cost  of 
approximately  80%  of  that  required  to  com- 
plete two  prototypes  and  fly  them  for  100 
hours,  It  is  seriously  proposed  that  we  stop 
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our  lorwanl  progreas.  Is  it  not  straoge  that 
we  would  consider  stopping  now  or  drastically 
changing  our  course  of  committed  action? 
Xh«  overlay  comparison  between  the  three 
a^raft  as  shown  by  Figure  15  and  the  spec* 
Iflcation  comparison  as  shown  on  Flg^lre  16, 
present  the  USA-SST  as  substantUUly  taster 
and  ol  higher  pa«sen^r  capacity  and  of 
longer  range  flight  oapabUlty  than  the  other 
two  SST  aircraft.  As  to  availability,  however, 
It^  would  be.  reasonable  as  of  this  date  to 
tbinlL  In  terras  of  1073  lot  commercial  use  of 
the  TU-t144,  1874  for  commercial  8enrl<»  of 
the  QoDcorde  and  197£  for  commercial  service 
ax  the  trsA-fiST.  . 

In  effect,  the  USA  program  ha^  chosen  a 
later  time  gchedidf  tp  come  forward  with  an 
advanced  performai;ioe  aircraft.  A  strong  re- 
quirem^ent  that  we  advance  forward  with  our 
transport  aircraft  development  program  Into 
the  SST  ^a  Is  clear  to  those  authorities  in 
Industry  and  government  who  are  directly 
associated  with  world  air  transportation  re- 
sponsibilities. Some  leglslaUve  leaders  and 
others,  however,  have  strongly  objected  to 
t^e  SdT  program  on  the  basis  of  national 
priority  clrcumstaiu^es.  Among  the  sugges- 
tloiaa  of  those  who  object  to  the  SST  pro- 
gram is  that  we  might  s^elc  to  "trade  out" 
the  competitive  threat  of  SST  services  by 
convlnelng  England,  France,  and  Russia  that 
tl^ey  should  discontinue  their  efforts  and  in 
return  we  would  discontinue  our  efforts.  Mr. 
C.  R.  Smith,  recently  pointed  out  that  such 
endeavor  would  be  hopelessly  weaJc  l>ecau8e 
we  have  very  little  to  trade  on  with  no  SST 
flying  until  late  next  year  and  with  a  sched- 
ule calling  for  SST  Into  operation  4-6  years 
later  than  those  we  would  seelL  to  Influence. 

Among  the  "antl-SST"  groups,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  two  prime  ol^eetlons  to  th*  83T 
program: 

1.  The  money  irhtcfa  would  go  into  the  SST 
could  be  used  for  social  welfare  programs 
which  would  more  brbadlp  benefit  the  citi- 
zens o<  our  nation  than  would  the  engineer- 
ing and  development  work  needed  to  carry 
the  SST  to  B  production  plateau. 

2.  The  Sar  will  mess  up  our  environment 
iij  adding  pollution  to  the  atmosphere  and 
noise  to  oommunltlea. 

With  respect  to  objection  No.  1,  a  desire  to 
accomplish  social  advancement  programs  Is 
moat  certainly  oonslstent  with  the  objectives 
of  our  nation.  We  must  recognize,  however, 
that  social  advancement  must  be  paid  for  by 
taxes  which  come  from  Industries  and  in- 
dividuals. The  air  traasport  manufacturing 
Industry  has  paid  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  taxes  and  it  can  continue  to  pay 
minions  and  miUions  In  Uxes  If  given  the 
support  now  needed  and  required  to  stay  in 
the  lead  of  world  transport  aircraft  manufac- 
turing. Taxes  are  meaningful  only  If  there  is 
a  broad  tax  base.  The  fact  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately B0.000  people  In  the  United 
States  currently  at  work  engineering  and 
manufacturing  advanced  transport  aircraft 
for  this  nation  and  world  markets  is  Itself 
an  Indication  of  the  tax  base  provided  by 
transport  manufacturers. 

Fxirther,  concerning  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contribution,  the  program  is  one  where 
the  taxpayer  Is  scheduled  to  recoup  all  of  his 
money  with  the  sale  of  the  300th  airplane 
and  both  Boeing.  General  Electric  and  many 
subcontractors  have  invested  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  their  own  funds  and  the  airlines  have 
placed  mlUlons  of  dollars  ob  downpayment 
of  the  S8T  as  direct  evidence  of  their  oon- 
fldence  In  the  program's  viability. 

With  respect  to  concern  on  pollution  and 
noise,  it  is  Increasingly  clear  that  the  SST 
program  as  undertaken  must  give  full  con- 
sideration to  pollution  reduction.  One  of  the 
most  recent  expressions  of  concern  came  from 
a  group  of  23  leading  national  and  Inter- 
hatlonalr  environmentalists  who  gathered  at 
Williams  Ck>Uege  to  consider  world  environ- 
ment circumstances.  Their  preliminary  con- 
clusions  and  recommendations   dated   July 


1,  1970 — (a  full  report^  Is  scheduled  for  later 
this  year)  express  concern  "...  that  uncer- 
tainties about  supersonic  transport  con- 
tamination and  its  effect  be  resolved  before 
large  scale  operation  of  supersonic  transports 
begin.  .  .  ."  In  the  research  and  development 
programs  underway  in  this  country  at  pres- 
ent, there  Is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  bal- 
ancing effects  of  SST  environmental  relation- 
ships can  be  evolved  with  full  compatibility 
with  the  best  Interests  of  mankind  in  this 
oentuiy  and  centuries  to  come.  Figures  17. 18, 
and  IB  as  prepared  by  the  Boeing  Company 
give  reassurance  as  to  the  basic  considera- 
tions. With  emphasis  properly  applied  during 
the  eight  years  before  the  earliest  scheduled 
service  by  the  USA-SST.  there  Is  no  more 
reason  to  reject  the  SST  oat  of  hand  than  to 
have  rejected  many  other  prior  technological 
advances  of  great  consequence  which  have 
positively  affected  man's  welfare. 

As  to  noise,  it  Is  "clear  that  substantial 
improvecoents  must  be  made  and  evidence  is 
mounting  that  such  Improvements  can  be 
made  before  anybody's  SST  goes  Into  large 
scfile  service  on  major  trade  routes  of  the 
world.  A  recent  pronouncement  by  the  British 
Government  states  that  addlUonai  funding 
is  being  provided  for  noise  reduction  of  the 
production  Concorde*.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  Russians  ar^  sufficient  realists  In 
international  and  political  matters  to  recog- 
nize that  protests  of  local  populations  sur- 
rounding airports  In  major  capitals  of  the 
world  are  sufficiently  Important  that  noise 
specification  must  be  established  and  met  If 
SST  operations  are  to  be  normally  aocom- 
pllsbed.  A  review  of  the  forecast  nqlse  cir- 
cumstances from  the  USA-SST  as  compared 
to  the  subsonic  Jet  Is  shown  by  Figures  20,  21, 
and  32. 

It  can  be  seen  that  because  of  the  high 
rate  of  climb  of  the  SST.  the  noise  exposure 
extends  for  lew  dlAanoe  than  for  the  sub- 
sonic jet.  It  is  true,  however,  that  sideline 
noise  extends  to  a  farther  degree  for  the 
supersonic  than  the  subeonic. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  significance  of  SST 
speeds  related  to  air  routes  of  the  world,  it  is 
of  Interest  to  do  so  with  respect  to  the  major 
trade  routes  of  the  respective  nation.  Figure 
23.  Shows  SST  one-hour  zones  constructed 
from  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Figure  24 
shows  this  construction  fl-om  London  and 
Paris  and  Figure  26  from  Moscow- Vladivos- 
tok. An  interesting  hypothetical  circumstance 
of  SST  transport  aircraft  operation  from 
Moscow  and  Vladivostok  with  subsonic  air- 
craft operation  out  of  New  York-San  Fran- 
cisco, as  some  SST  opponents  would  have  It. 
gives  the  travel  time  results  shown  in  Figure 
26.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  two  of  our  states,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  would  be  closer  tlmewise  to  Vladivos- 
tok than  to  San  Francisco.  Such  combina- 
tions could  emerge,  however,  only  if  the  USA 
would  continue  Its  air  transportation  pro- 
grams on  subsonic  jet  performance  bases 
with  the  Soviet  utilizing  advanced  speed 
capabilities  of  the  SST. 

There  U  a  view  In  some  quarters  tiiat  the 
Soviets  may  not  be  seriously  advancing  their 
SST  aircraft  program.  Such  a  conclusion, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  warranted. 
By  now  we  are  weU  acquainted  with  the 
basic  policy  of  the  Soviets  to  achieve  their 
technological  advancement  and  production 
outside  the  limelight  of  world  publicity. 
Therefore,  we  must  consider  basic  motiva- 
tions In  judging  whether  given  programs  can 
be  expected  to  be  advanced.  When  one  looks 
at  the  gradually  emerging  pattern  of  Aero- 
flot  International  trade  routes  as  they  reach 
into  the  major  markets  of  the  world  (Fig- 
ures 27,  28,  29.  and  30) ,  there  is  a  clew  Une 
of  reasoning  apparent  as  to  why  the  Russian 
SST  Is  a  serious  and  major  undertaking  of 
basic  Soviet  policy  significance. 

Initially.  Aeroflot  entered  New  York  via 
Montreal  on  July  16,  1968.  Early  this  year 
their  North  Atlantic  service  was  broadened  to 


Include  i  flights  a  week  Moscow-Parls-Uon> 
treaJ  with  traffic  rights  granted  for  carrying 
passengers  bf»tween  Paris  and  Montreal;  {xe- 
vloua  operataons  had  been  from  Moscow  to 
Montreal  direct.  Also  2  flights  per  week  wt^ 
established  earlier  this  year  Moecow-Londoo- 
New  York  with  traffic  rights  yet  to  b«  granted 
between  London, and  New  York.  In  Slnga- 
i>ore,  one  sees  the  Aeroflot  scheduled  fiigiits 
coming  in  through  2  gateways,  Delhi,  India 
and  Karachi,  Pakistan. 

Of  highest  slgnlflcance  with  respect  to 
Aeroflot's  developing  network  of  interna- 
tional air  trade  routes  and  Russia's  SST  pro- 
gram, was  the  opening  of  the  Moscow-Tokyo 
route  on  April  17,  1987.  As  part  of  a  jolat 
agreenxent  between  Japan  and  Russia,  both 
Japan  Air  Lines  and  Aeroflot  initially  oper- 
ated this  route.  Since  that  time.  Air  France 
and  BOAC  ijave  undertaken  operations  to 
the  Far  East  via  Moscow,. which  route  offer* 
signlflcant  tlmesavlngs,  compared  to  going 
around  the  Soviet  territories.  Also,  it  was 
recently  announced  that  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  wkereby  SAS  will  start  oper- 
ations from  Europe  to  Tokyo  via  Moscow  and 
several  governments  are  negotiating  with  re- 
spect  to  rights  for  their  carriers. 

In  Africa.  Cairo.  Khartoiun.  Entebbe,  Braa- 
zavlUe,  and  Lagos  are  among  the  13  major 
cities  of  the  African  Continent  served  by 
Aeroflot  with  other  extensions  expected.  In 
the  Latin  American  area.  Aeroflot  operates 
three  weekly  services  as  far  as  Havana,  wUh 
discussions  underway  with  respect  to  exten- 
sions into  the  South  American  Continent 
The  Soviet  air  transport  presence  In  Latin 
America  became  further  apparent  when  So- 
viet aircraft  undertook  a  substantial  airlift 
of  supplies  to  Peru  following  the  disastrous 
earthquakes  of  May  1970.  Soviet  transport 
aircraft  carried  supplies  and  equipcnent  to 
Lima  via  Iceland,  Nova  Scotia  and  Cuba.  In 
addition  to  providing  aircraft  (or  its  own 
services,  it  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  are  con- 
sidering aircraft  manufacture  as  a  means 
of  increasing  exports. 

Thus  far,  Soviet  transport  aircraft  have 
been  sold  alnK>st  entirely  within  Commimist 
Nations  who  are  closely  allied  to  the  Soviet 
through  trade  agreements  or  other  alliances. 
A  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  Soviets  to  interest  western 
countries  In  their  transport  aircraft.  Until 
now,  however,  their  transport  aircraft  have 
been  either  design  deficient  with  respect  to 
performance,  operating  systems  and  main- 
tainability (for  example,  their  TU-104  Of 
Figure  31,  compared  to  our  707s  and  DC-8s) 
or,  they  have  lagged  with  resp>ect  to  timing 
and  availability  (namely,  their  IL-6a  of  Fig- 
ure 32,  which  emerged  in  1967,  compared  to 
availability  In  1959  for  the  DC-8s  and  7078 
and  1962  for  the  VC-10). 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Russians  have  full  tech- 
nological capability  for  developing  and  pro- 
ducing superior  transport  aircraft  Russian 
designers  are  among  the  world's  greatest 
aircraft  designers  and  development  require- 
ments once  undertaken  (as  in  the  case  of 
Sputnik  and  more  advanced  space  achieve- 
ments) have  been  successfuly  achieved  In  a 
manner  that  clearly  demonstrates  an  ability 
of  the  Russian  Industry  to  achieve  when  na- 
tional policy  so  dictates.  Thus  far,  we  have 
only  viewed  the  results  of  Russian  transport 
aircraft  marketing  under  the  previously 
mentioned  competitive  disadvantages — de- 
sign deficiencies  and  timing. 

A  RTiaslan  SST  without  competition  from 
either  USA  or  BSigland-France,  and  there 
are  many  In  USA,  England  and  France  who 
suggest  that  the  SST  development  be  given 
up,  would  have  quite  different  results  than 
the  prior  Russian  marketing  efforts.  Indi- 
cations of  Increased  activity  on  marketing  of 
Russian  aircraft  k)  western  nations  Is  be- 
coming evident  these  days  Including  such 
Items  as  the  recent  advertisement  In  Avia- 
tion Weekly.  (Figure  33) 
In  summary,  it  would  appear  that  sev- 
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eral  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  cur- 
rent status  of  SST  aircraft  development  as 
they  relate  to  Alaska: 

1.  Within  two  to  three  yeair*,  SST  aircraft 
will  be  operating  to  and  from  the  State  of 
Alaska,  with  service  benefits  and  economic 
benefits  to  the  State.  Probably  a  Russian 
SST  first,  followed  by  the  Concorde. 

2.  A  successful  SST  program  by  our  na- 
tion is  required  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
position  of  leadership  in  air  transport  de- 
velopment, production  and  services. 

3.  A  noise  and  pollution  reduction  effort  as 
Is  underway  can  be  expected  to  accommo- 
date the  SST  characteristics  and  the  flight 
program  which  Involves  two  prototypes  In 
flight  operations  Is  a  required  accomplish- 
ment in  order  to  provide  the  base  for  re- 
quired research  programs. 

4.  A  successful  SST  program  by  our  na- 
tion Is  required  If  the  air  transport  manu- 
facturing Industry  is  to  continue  Its  share 
of  contributing  corporate  and  individual 
taxes  in  support  of  needed  social  advance- 
ment products. 

Under  intelligent  government  leadership 
and  Industry  performance  of  the  60b.  we 
now  have  a  good  SST  program  which  is  bal- 
anced on  the  brink  of  success.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  this  nation  that  we  carry  this 
program  through  to  a  successful  Conclusion. 


SENATOR  TAFT  PRAISES  YOUNGS- 
TOWN  MAYOR— CITES  CLEVE- 
LAND   PLAIN    DEALER     ARTICLE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Friday, 
January  29,  1971,  edition  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  carried  a  most  Inter- 
esting article  about  Youngstown's  pro- 
gressive, dedicated  mayor,  Hon.  Jack  C. 
Hunter. 

Mayor  Hunter  brought  a  new  spirit  to 
Youngstown  and  has  proven  himself  not 
only  an  able  administrator  but  an  effec- 
tive leader.  It  is  a  new  Youngstown,  one 
that  its  citizens  can  be  proud  of. 

Along  with  my  colleague,  Hon.  Frank 
Bow,  I  request  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Youngstown  Okts  Nrw  Image 

Youngstown. — "The  Mob"  apparently  was 
interested  in  "buying"  bank  official  Jack  C. 
Hunter  three  months  after  he  became  the 
Republican  nominee  for  mayor  of  this  tough 
Mahoning  County  steel  city  of  139,000 
persons. 

A  character  purportedly  representing  a  top 
Youngstown  racket  figure  offered  to  finance 
Hunter's  campaign,  replace  his  flve-year-old 
car  and  provide  "anything  you  want  after- 
wards— if  you  win." 

In  return.  Hunter  was  to  arrange  that 
"Youngstown  not  be  deprived  of  the  income 
from  gambling." 

The  meeting  took  place  at  Berlin  Reservoir 
in  western  Mahoning  County,  where  Hunter 
was  fishing  one  August  afternoon  in  1969. 
The  contact  man  and  another  soft-spoken, 
dapper  racketeer  arrived  wearing  suits  and 
ties. 

Hunter  had  agreed  to  meet  them  because 
he  was  curious.  He  gave  them  no  answer  be- 
cause he  did  not  want  to  close  a  pipeline  to 
inlormation  on  what  the  Mafia  was  doing  In 
Youngstown. 

Their  interest  waned.  Hunter  recalled  re- 
cently, after  straw  votes  indicated  he  was 
going  to  be  defeated  by  incumbent  Democrat 
Mayor  Anthony  B.  Flask  and  when  Hunter 
vowed  while  campaigning  to  choke  the  net- 
.  Work  that  funnels  wealth  to  the  Yoiingstown 
underworld. 


Hunter,  a  former  Sunday  school  teacher 
STxrprlsingly  won. the  mayor's  race.  He  won 
without  any  h^p  from  the  rackets  and, 
without  them,  will  run  for  a  seoond  term 
this  y«ar. 

The  first  week  he  oooupied  the  mayor's 
office  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Youngs- 
town's fodt-trlmmed  City  Hall,  some  op- 
porttuilsts  visited  him.  l^ey  wanted  direc- 
tions to  the  bag  man. 

To  whom  do  we  go  to  get  favors  from 
the  new  adnUnUtratlon.  they  gUbly  InqiUred 
of  the  outraged  Hunter. 

"I  found  out  there  were  some  hoodlums, 
architects,  contractors,  suppliers,  oar  deal- 
ers, municipal  Job  applicants  and  you  name 
it,,  that  had  reaUy  expected  me  to  accept  a 
payoff  for  contracts  or  for  special  favors," 
Hunter  said.  "I  found  out  It  was  the  way 
of  doing  business  in  this  town  tor  a  sooall, 
wheeling  and  dealing  few." 

At  least  one  other  Youngstown  mayor, 
Harry  Savasten,  who  served  in  1963  and  1963, 
affirmed  that  he  had  the  same  t^proaches 
made  to  him — on  a  barbotte  game  and  a 
city  contract. 

Ex-Mayor  Flask  denied  having  had  any 
such  experience. 

"They  knew  better,"  Flask  said. 

"No  more,"  promised  the  40-year-old,  pipe- 
puffing  Hunter, 

Hunter  has  one  more  problem  than  did 
mayors  of  most  middle-aged  Midwest  com- 
naunltles-— a  bad  municipal  inoage. 

Hunter  believes  that  Youngstown's  rep- 
utation for  corruption  helps  explain  a  16% 
dip  In  population  m  the  last  decade  and  the 
ease  with  whlfih  outlying  areas  pirate  busi- 
nesses and  industries.  He  cited  a  general  re- 
sistance to  taxes,  some  because  of  lack  of 
pride,  and  so  the  city  limps  on  a  $22  million 
budget. 

it  was  bad  enough  for  a  school  levy  to 
be  defeated  sU  times,  bringing  ultimate 
padlocking  of  classrooms  two  years  ago. 

But  people  remember  most  the  catchy- 
appellations  for  tills  city — ^Murdertown, 
tfsA:  Crime  City.  America— earned  for  14 
rackets  killings  and  100  bombings  In  20  years. 

On  Dec.  31,  1969,  a  rain-spattered  Inau- 
guration day  In  Youngstown,  Hunter  gave 
his  police  department  a  green  light  to  rout 
vljCe.  The  word  got  out  and  some  operations 
fled  to  the  peripheries  before  new  Chief 
Donald  Baker  dispatched  his  tactical  squad 
to  Interrupt  niunbers  pools,  barbotte,  pros- 
titution and  after-hours  liquor  salee. 

As  soon  as  Hunter  took  office,  be  Old 
some  Instant  housecleanlng. 

He  unplugged  the  vending  machines  In 
municipal  buildings  and  Insisted  that  ven- 
dors bid  properly  for  city  contracts.  As  a 
result,  vending  operators  coughed  up  more 
Income  In  three  months  in  1970  than  they 
produced  In  all  of  1969. 

Hunter  promptly  distributed  the  lucrative 
towing  business  among  qualified  firms. 

Baker,  a  20-year  policeman  with  savvy, 
asked  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion for  help  in  cleaning  out  Youngstown 
rackets  at  a  meeting  of  police  chiefs  with 
the  federal  strike  force  In  Cleveland  In 
March  1970.  Baker  said  that  all  but  one  other 
chief  at  the  session  Indicated  that  everything 
In  their  towns  was  In  order. 

"I  knew  we  had  trouble,"  Baker  said. 

Lawyer  Robert  Gary,  second  in  command 
of  the  Cleveland-based  federal  strike  force  In 
Ohio,  confirmed,  "We  were  not  surprised.  We 
knew  tlie  rackets  were  entrenched  in  Youngs- 
town and  coddled." 

The  Justice  Department  in  Washington 
had  said  that  one  sixth  of  Ohio's  official 
"syndicate"  membership  could  be  attributed 
to  Youngstown  and  environs. 

Of  cases  handled  by  the  strike  force  until 
early  this  year,  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
principals  were  from  the  Youngstown  area, 
Gary  pointed  out. 

An  FBI  effort  to  strangle  organized  crime 


to  tl»ie  YoiHigstown  district  started  with  ar- 
rests in  the  autumns  of  1968  and  1969. 

It  has  been  stepped  up  and  speculation 
is  there  may  yet  be  30  indictments  from 
raids  last  October  that  nipped  an  Interstate 
numbers  ring.  The  operation  was  tyljag  to- 
gether a  long-time  Youngstown  'bug  '  setup 
with  the  organization  of  a  Pennsylvania  con- 
tractor who  does  business  with  officials  of 
the  Keystone  state  and  Pittsburgh's  primary 
numbers  "bank." 

Gary  said  pressure  from  the  FBI  and  the 
Hunter  administration  has  "crippled  the 
Youngstown  rackets." 

Baker  affirmed;    "l^key're  confused." 

Numbexs  writers  say  t^t  though  opera- 
tions t>egan  M  accelerate  a  little  early  in 
November,  business  by  telapbone  was  low 
key  because  of  fear  of  wiretaps.  Some  of  the 
writers  reportedly  are  abort  of  Income  and 
funds  to  pt^  off  on  hits.  But  numbers  ac- 
tivity again  is  on  the  increase  today. 

An  FBI  sortie  on  a  sports  betting  network 
ai^ratlng  between  Warren.  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  Just  t>efore  Christmas  added  to 
underworld   nervousness. 

Although  no  estimate  has  been  made  of 
the  numbei-8  taken  here,  one  principal  In  a 
ring  Including  several  Youngstowners — up- 
set by  the  FBI  in  1969 — had  personal  annual 
Income  of  more  than  $350,000  from  the  illegal 
business,  according  to  government  spokes- 
men. 

The  1970  raids  here  boosted  the  morale  of 
Youngstown  police.  Police  were  asked  for 
information  by  the  FBI  and  were  invited  to 
go  along  on  massive  searches  to  collect  num- 
bers paraphernalia. 

Said  one  officer:  "Finally,  we're  tnieted.  We 
were  tamlsbed  as  a  unit  for  a  long  tlnie. 
It  was  ao  bad — there  was  so  much  rotten- 
ness— some  of  the  men  who  were  on  the 
force  didn't  even  ask  about  salaries. 

"The  protection  racket  paid  well  for  those 
who  were  dlshonoBt  If  a  store  didn't  want 
burglaries,  if  a  Joint  wanted  to  stay  open 
after  hours,  the  owners  saw  to  it  the  police 
got  food  or  clothing  for  their  Uds.  or  pocket 
money. 

"Now  we're  negotiating  like  professionals 
for  ijetter  pay  and  benefits  and  we're  inter- 
ested in  training,  education,  upgrading.  It's 
good  to  have  respect." 

He  polished  his  badge  as  he  spoke. 

Drug  raids  that  netted  25  violators  in  No- 
vember and  shut  off  99  7o  of  the  flow  of  hard 
narcotics  into  the  city  were  another  boost 
for  police  morale.  Some  anonymous  Youngs- 
towners were  so  pleased  that  they  sent  the 
chief  a  bouquet  of  16  roses,  one  for  each  of 
the  squads  that  participated. 

Baker,  going  for  100%  muzellng  of  drugs, 
stin  may  have  to  deal  with  one  major 
Youngstown  racketeer  who.  informants  say, 
is  Involved  .n  the  top  level  of  drug  distribu- 
tion on  the  North  Side  of  Youngstown. 

Mayor  Hunter,  who  gave  a  pep  talk  before 
the  drugs  hits  and  who,  aides  say,  personally 
answered  the  call  when  a  bakery  driver  was 
robbed  at  gunpoint  some  weeks  ago.  Is  close 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  hia  police  depart- 
ment. "I  was  the  nearest  car,"  explains  the 
mayor  whose  police  radio  listing  is  No.  1. 

"There  were  some  personnel  there  and  In 
other  offices  I  wanted  to  chop  off  the  city 
payroll,"  Hunter  admitted.  "Then  I  decided 
to  give  them  a  chance,  put  confidence  in 
their  doing  a  job.  Moet  have  come  out  smeU- 
ing  like  roses." 

And  he  has  delegated  authority  to  depart- 
ment heads. 

Ironically,  out  of  this  situation  has  come 
the  first  of  the  credibility  crises  of  the  Hun- 
ter administration 

The  first  crisis  stemmed  from  a  lack  of 
trust  between  police  and  the  city  proaecutor's 
staff  over  disposition  of  racket  cases.  Too 
many  were  being  dismissed  or  excused  after 
small  fines  were  assessed,  p>olloe  said.  They 
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protested  thmt  their  war  against  crime  was 
being  nullified. 

In  Augiist,  a  rookie  patrolman  In  plain- 
clothes played  a  number  at  the  Bononxa  Bar 
on  Mahoning  Avenue  and  audited  a  tele- 
phone transaction  dealing  with  numbers  al- 
legedly by  Mrs.  Qladys  Bvanorlch,  wUe  of 
the  permit  holder  Mrs  Eranovlch  and  an 
elderly  bartender  were  arrested  and  booked. 

Police  heard  that  the  prosecutor  report- 
edly Intended  to  drop  the  case.  The  mayor 
Intervened. 

When  the  charges  were  presented  In  Mu- 
nicipal Court  In  September,  the  judge  freed 
Mrs.  EranoTlch  and  the  barkeep.  saying  that 
the  violation  was  minor,  the  two  defendants 
were  aged,  and  that  the  assistant  prosecutor 
bad,  by  hla  own  admission,  no  evidence. 

Police  complained  that  they  tried  to  sub- 
mit the  evidence  but  that  the  proMcutor 
rejected  It,  saying  it  was  too  late. 

The  Bonanza  Bar  was  one  of  the  estab- 
lishments searched  In  the  FBI  raids  last  fall. 
Affidavits  revealed  that  agents  had  monitored 
two  telephone  conversations  that  dealt  with 
the  Evanovlch  arrest.  The  text  concerns  at- 
tempted deals  with  a  public  official,  an  ef- 
fort to  conununlcate  with  a  coimcllman  and 
conniving  for  reduced  penalties. 

Mayor  Hunter  was  adamant  that  there  was 
no  wrongdoing. 

"It  appears  everyone  was  Just  consclen- 
ttouB,"  be  said  of  the  Bonanza  Bar  affair. 

"In  any  town  but  Youngstown,  this  would 
cause  no  suspicion,"  he  said.  "Here  there  Is 
limited  faith  because  of  what  has  happened 
In  the  past." 

And  though  Prosecutor  John  Mock  turned 
la  his  resignation,  he  emphasized  that  he  had 
stated  he  would  fill  the  law  department  post 
for  only  a  year  when  he  accepted  It  In  Jan- 
tiary  1970. 

Mock  said  relations  between  police  and  the 
prosecutor's  office  "have  Improved"  recently. 

Former  Mayor  Savasten  has  predicted  that 
Hunter  would  still  have  some  problems  with 
police  and  other  employees  who  have  been 
"controlled  for  years"  and  dared  not  back  out 
on  their  affiliations. 

And  Hunter  may  find  difficulty  In  the 
stance  of  the  Civil  Service  CommlsalcHi  that 
has  such  stretch  In  Its  rules  that  one  police- 
man moonlighted  In  1969  as  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  a  major  development  firm.  Another 
Is  bet^th  and  welfare  administrator  of  a 
Teamsters  union. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1970,  accord- 
ing to  FBI  compilations,  Yoimgstown  crime 
escalated  at  a  faster  pace  than  crime  in 
other  cities,  with  burglary,  robbery,  larceny 
and  car  theft  rising  spectacularly. 

A  salesman  told  a  newspaper  reporter  he 
was  so  afraid  to  work  In  the  city  that  he 
purchased  a  sawed-oft  shotgun  and  sUpped 
It  under  the  front  seat  of  his  automobile. 
Tlie  gun  was  stolen. 

Mayor  Hunter  suspects  the  city's  crime 
statistics  have  not  always  been  accurate. 
He  believes  that  some  totals  for  felonies, 
other  than  bombings  and  murders,  which 
are  hard  to  hide,  have  been  altered,  artifi- 
cially Improving  the  picture. 

Problems  that  could  have  been  dealt  with 
ware  sheathed,  he  said. 

He  speciilates  that  this  also  happens  in  the 
police  record  departments  of  other  cities  and 
that  Youngstown  may  have  had  some  un- 
publlclaed  companions  In  the  years  It  got 
Its  notoriety. 

The  mayor  has  so  much  confidence  In  what 
was  achieved  in  1970,  that  he  said :  "If  there's 
a  racket  or  labor  bombing  now.  It's  to  em- 
barrass the  administration." 

Until  1963,  bombings  in  Yoxingstown  were 
related  to  gambling  control.  Since  then,  re- 
ports show,  the  majority  have  evolved  from 
disputes  among  Teamsters  and  trucking  and 
construction  Industries.  The  last  was  a  ma- 
jor exchange  between  Teamsters  and  the 
Operating  Engineers  In  1969. 

Seven  local  Teamsters,  among  them  John 


(Chlke)  Angelo,  testy  secretary-treasurer  of 
Local  877,  have  been  mdlcted  by  a  federal 
grand  Jury  for  shakedowns  at  the  Oeneral 
Motors  site  In  Lordstown  In  Trumbtill 
County,  west  of  here.  ThU  was  in  a  case 
inveatiigated  by  the  Labor  Department  and 
the  FBI,  and  filed  by  strike  force  lawyers. 

"Head  busting,"  said  a  Labor  Department 
Investigator,  "Is  a  way  of  life  in  Youngs- 
town." 

Students  of  politics  say  the  voters  are  tired 
of  "hectd  busting"  and  that  U  why  Jack  C. 
Hunter  won  the  mayorallty.  His  victory  came 
In  the  wake  of  armed  conflict  between  Team- 
sters and  truckers  on  smoky  Poland  Avenue 
and  was  a  reaction  to  that  shootout.  Hunter 
had  accvised  Mayor  Flask  of  being  aware  that 
the  Teamsters  were  armed  and  said  Flask 
failed  to  stop  them. 

The  Teamsters  have  been  a  power  In 
Youngstown  since  1960.  a  Labor  Department 
aide  said.  Hunter,  however,  ventures  that  the 
Teamsters  and  the  racket  people  are  latent 
forces  now. 

Hunter  lists  power  blocs  in  the  city  as 
being  national,  religious,  racial,  labor  gen- 
erally, and  management  and  special  interest 
groups.  Among  the  last  Is  a  oovey  of  con- 
tractors who  will  want  to  build  the  new  ter- 
minal complex  and  runway  and  make  other 
Improvements  valued  at  a  total  (32  million 
at  Youngstown  Municipal  Airport. 

"I  can't  take  the  credit  but  we  had  no  civil 
disturbances  in  1970,  and  It  made  Youngs- 
town look  better,"  Hunter  said.  "I  hope  it 
shows  the  people  are  getting  the  city's  ear." 

The  mayor  writes  off  December  bombings 
at  the  hc«ne  of  a  white  realtor  and  a  Negro 
civil  rights  leader  as  personal  matters  "based 
on  Negro  housing  and  rights." 

"niere  had  been  times  during  the  eman- 
cipation of  City  Hall  that  skeptics  felt 
Hunter  was  not  strong  enough  and  that  the 
clique  and  its  tentacles  would  overcome  the 
naive,  "nice  guy"  mayor. 

Tall,  gangling,  sometimes  buoyant  Jack  C. 
Hunter  runs  his  town  not  with  charisma, 
but  sincerity.  Nor  does  he  do  It  by  Braille. 

He  Is  out  where  the  action  Is.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  him  to  drive  through  the  city's 
South  Side  and  for  a  group  of  blacks  to  stop 
his  familiar  Thunderblrd  and  ask  him  to 
come  Into  a  bar  and  have  a  bottle  of  beer 
with  people  congregated  there. 

They  have  something  to  talk  over. 

There  Is  nothing  patronizing  or  ingratia- 
ting about  the  mayor's  complying.  "I  have 
to  know  what  is  happening  in  Youngstown 
and  they  help  me  tune  in,"  he  says. 

After  the  drug  arrests,  Hunter  toured  the 
Jail  where  those  arrested  were  lodged.  He  was 
chastized  by  one  of  the  prisoners.  A  man  In 
a  cell  down  the  row  defended  Hunter. 

"Hey,  shut  up,  man."  he  yelled.  "The 
mayor's  on  our  side." 

On  Christmas  Day  1970.  Hunter  Joined  a 
group  who  distributed  cigarettes,  cigars, 
candy  and  fruit  to  Jail  Inmates. 

One  of  the  "mayoresques"  ascribed  to 
Hunter  Is  that  he  Is  "nonhyphenated." 

"I  dont  believe  In  Negro-Americans.  Ital- 
ian-Americans. Slav- Americans."  Hunter  ob- 
serves. "I  Just  believe  In  Americans." 
.  He  wears  a  U.S.  flag  in  the  lapel  of  his 
otherwise  unomamented  gray  suit. 

"He  Is  everything  opposite  to  the  back- 
slapping,  baby-kissing  and  handshaking 
politician,"  says  Martin  Mlllch,  the  mayor's 
administrative  assistant. 

"If  It  hadnt  been  for  Democrats,  Mayor 
Hunter  would  have  never  been  elected," 
grieved  County  Chairman  Jack  Sulllgan,  cit- 
ing the  city's  Democrat  registration  majority. 

Youngstown  citizens  want  Hunter  to  run 
again.  If  response  to  an  advertisement  pub- 
lished In  the  Youngstown  Vindicator  Is  In- 
dicative. 

Of  the  more  than  300  replies  to  the  ad  ask- 
ing citizen  opinion  whether  he  shovild  seek  a 
new  term,  the  mayor  has  been  supported  In  a 
ratio  of  9  or  10  to  1. 


"Some  have  told  me  off."  he  admits,  but  he 
U  going  to  nm. 

Hunter  first  ran  for  mayor  In  1969  while 
be  was  Ward  5  councilman. 

"I  didn't  want  to,"  he  says,  "but  I  pro- 
tested so  much  to  my  friends  about  gamlag 
and  graft  In  the  city,  they  told  me  to  'put  up 
or  shut  up.' " 

When  he  was  elected  to  the  920,000  a  year 
post,  with  limited  OOP  support,  he  resigned 
a  modest  paying  job  as  assistant  trust  officer 
of  the  Mahoning  National  Bank.  The  bank 
gave  Its  blessing. 

Since,  according  to  Hunter,  "banks  ai« 
bastions  of  conservatism,"  this  was  a  depar- 
ture from  tradition. 

As  mayor,  he  has  no  banking  hours.  Els 
day  starts  at  7  ajn. 

But  because  be  came  out  of  a  banking 
background,  he  has  been  dubbed  an  "estab- 
lishment" candidate. 

Hunter  served  in  the  Marines  In  the  Korean 
war  after  "not  doing  very  well"  at  Youngs- 
town University.  While  he  was  being  educated 
in  the  Youngstown  school  system,  his  father, 
a  paymaster  at  the  Republic  Steel  Corp., 
warned  him  he  had  "better  get  nothing  below 
a  C." 

"I  got  nothing  above  It  either."  Hunter  re- 
calls. 

But  after  military  duty,  he  made  the  dean's 
list  at  the  University  of  Denver,  where  be 
studied  economics.  Later  he  majored  in  polit- 
ical science  at  Youngstown  State  University. 

"The  attitude  Is  that  I'm  an  impertinent 
young  punk,"  Hunter  points  to  his  attacks 
on  the  city's  upper  crust  for  lethargy  and 
lack  of  civic  commotion. 

Historically,  Youngstown  has  been  a  make- 
a-Uvlng  town,  starting  with  discovery  of  ore 
in  a  creek,  through  the  era  of  the  charcoal 
furnace,  local  coal  and  gasping  Bessemer 
converters. 

The  contrast  between  the  elegant,  who 
built  the  industries,  and  Immigrants,  who 
worked  In  them,  has  not  been  totally  erased, 
Hiinter  said. 

Until  the  1930a,  Youngstown  had  seldom 
elected  a  noayor  whose  name  was  other  than 
North  European. 

When  Italians  and  Slavs  started  politick- 
ing, the  power  structure  clambered  Into 
Ivory  towers  and  generated  no  influence,  ex- 
cept cultural,  he  notes. 

Youngstown  has  a  symphony  and  a  build- 
ing donated  for  it;  a  beading  of  libraries: 
posh,  columned  Stambaugh  Auditorium;  an 
able  playhouse  group;  an  art  institute,  mu- 
seum, parks  and  the  xiniverslty.  the  latter 
well-endowed  by  the  dynasty  that  operated 
It  before  it  was  given  state  status. 

The  university  is  surprisingly  Immune 
from  student  disorders  of  any  magnitude. 
Capt.  Chester  Hayth  of  District  4  of  the  State 
Highway  Patrol  credlte  the  tranquility  to 
commuter  student  population  and  limited 
space  for  congregating.  Now  educating  15,- 
000.  Youngstown  State  University  has  a  tre- 
mendous draw  in  the  Youngstown  area  and 
In  western  Pennsylvania. 

The  mayor  is  pragmatic  about  Yoimgs- 
town. 

"We  need  new  business  and  diversities.  We 
used  to  let  Santa  Claus  come  to  us.  Finally. 
he  didn't.  Now,  we're  writing  to  SanU  Claus 
to  sell  our  assets. 

He  exhibited  advertising  promotional  gim- 
micks that  will  be  expanded  and  released  to 
trade  publications  and  Industrial  organs 
that  have  influential  readership.  Basically, 
they  say,  "Youngstown  is  what  you  want." 

"Faint  hearts  never  won  fair  hands,"  says 
the  unmarried  mayor. 

He  lives  with  his  elderly  mother  In  a  frame 
house  surrounded  by  a  manicured  yard  in 
the  city's  sooithwest  residential  area, 

Interestlngly,  It  may  be  another  native 
who  will  rebuild  the  downtown.  The  develop- 
er, once  in  the  Flask  camp,  baa  been  meet- 
ing In  exploratory  discussions  with  some 
dty  leaders  since  September. 
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"My  vision,"  Hunter  said,  "is  of  a  vertical 
building  for  business  and  professional  use, 
flanked  with  an  elongated  structure  closer 
to  the  groimd,  a  mall  Idea.  Quite  large." 

Projects,  valued  at  M  mllUon  were  as- 
sured for  three  urban  renewal  areas  at  the 
end  of  December.  A  3^ -deck  parking  garage 
for  Youngstown  State  University,  a  new 
building  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
and  rehabUitatlon  of  the  Youngstown  Auto- 
mobile Club  structure  on  Front  Street  are 
slated.  Advance  Dies  of  America  and  Dyna- 
Eeen  Power  Cleaning  plan  to  build  In  an- 
other section. 

If  Youngstown  does  get  a  new  skyline.  It 
will  be  because  of  a  homogenlzatlon  of  effort 
and  money  from  federal,  state  and  banking 
sources.  The  banks  are  vitally  Interested  In 
the  Youngstown  dty  core,  where  their  main 
offices  are  located. 

They  are  giving  umbrellas  and  silverware 
as  mcentlves  to  keep  depositors  here,  said 
one  banker. 

The  cautious  mayor  Is  not  taking  a  chance 
on  losing  what  Youngstown  has  now. 

Some  weeks  ago,  he  discovered  that  a  mer- 
chant renting  a  store  two  blocks  from  City 
Hall  had  tacked  a  yellow  sign  on  his  door 
that  announced  he  was  going  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  mayor  dispatched  an  emissary  to  aak 
the  businessman  to  give  the  city  flve  weeks 
to  come  up  with  a  solution  for  him.  The 
man  obligingly  ripped  down  the  sign. 

"By  Oeorgel"  the  businessman  said,  "I 
think  111  stay  around  to  see  what  happens 
next.  It's  Jiist  not  the  same  old  Youngs- 
town." 

"Predaely,"  said  the  mayor. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1971,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  commemorated  the  53d  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence,  with 
celebrations  and  festivities  throughout 
the  Nation.  Lithuania  gained  its  inde- 
pendence from  the  Czarist  Russian  ESm- 
ptre  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War, 
only  to  lose  it  again  to  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II.  The 
celebration  is  a  reminder  of  past  free- 
dom, and  an  impetus  to  strive  for  the 
return  of  that  freedom. 

It  is  important  that  the  53d  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  Lithuania  be 
recognized,  for  perhaps  it  will  serve  to 
remind  us  that  there  are  many  peoples 
in  the  world  who  are  striving — yet  with- 
out success — to  attain  the  very  freedom 
we  take  for  granted. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  I  submit 
herewith  for  publication  In  the  Ricord 
the  rules  of  procedure  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Bplxs  of  PaocxDtJKE  Adopted  bt  the  Com- 
mittee ON    GOVEKNMENT    OPERATIONS.    PUE- 

8UANT  TO  Section  133B  of  the  Lsgislative 

REOaOANIZATION  ACT  OF   1946,  AS  Amknokd 
*mjC    1.    MEZTINOS    AND    MXmira    PBOCKDtTBBS 
OTHXX  THAN  HEAEINOS 

A.  Mtgting  DaU*.  The  committee  shall  hold 
its  regular  meeUnga  on  the  first  Thursday  of 
each  month,  when  the  Congress  is  in  session. 


or  at  such  other  times  as  the  Chairman  shall 
determine.  Additional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  Chairman  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
expedite  commlttse  bualness.  (Sec.  l3S(a), 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended) 

B.  Calling  Special  Committee  Meetings.  If 
at  least  three  members  of  the  cocnmlttee  de- 
sire the  chairman  to  call  a  special  meeting, 
they  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the  committee 
a  written  request  therefor,  addressed  to  the 
chairman.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  clerk 
of  the  committee  shall  notify  the  chairman 
of  such  request.  If,  within  three  calendar 
days  after  the  filing  of  auch  request,  the 
chairman  falls  to  call  the  requested  si>eclal 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  within  seven 
calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  such  request, 
a  majority  of  the  committee  members  may 
file  In  the  offices  of  the  committee  their  writ- 
ten notice  that  a  special  committee  meeting 
will  be  held,  specifying  the  date  and  hour 
thereof,  and  the  committee  shall  meet  on 
that  date  and  hour.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  such  notice,  the  committee  clerk 
shall  notify  all  committee  members  that  such 
special  meeting  will  be  held  and  inform  them 
of  its  date  and  hour.  If  the  chairman  Is  not 
present  at  any  regiilar,  additional  or  special 
meeting,  the  ranking  majority  member  pres- 
ent shall  preside.  (Sec.  133(a),  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

C.  Meeting  Notices  and  Agenia.  Written 
notices  of  committee  meetings,  accompanied 
by  an  agenda  enumerating  the  items  of  busi- 
ness to  be  considered,  shall  be  sent  to  all 
committee  members  at  least  three  days  In 
advance  of  such  meetings.  In  the  event  that 
unforeseen  requirements  of  committee  busi- 
ness prevent  a  three-day  notice,  the  commit- 
tee staff  shall  communicate  such  notice  by 
telephone  to  members  or  appropriate  staff  as- 
sistants in  their  offices,  and  an  agenda  will  be 
furnished  prior  to  the  meeting. 

D.  Open  Business  Meetings.  Meetings  for 
the  transaction  of  committee  business,  shall 
be  open  to  the  public,  except  during  execu- 
tive sessions  for  marking  up  bills,  for  voting, 
or  when  the  committee  by  majority  vote  or- 
ders an  executive  session.  (Sec.  133(b),  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended) . 

BUUe  a.  QUOBTTMS 

A.  Reporting  Legislation.  Ten  mMnbers  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
reporting  legislative  measures  or  recommen- 
dations. (Sec.  133(d).  Legislative  Reorga- 
nisation Act  of  1946.  as  amended.) 

B.  Transaction  of  Routine  Business.  Six 
members  of  the  conunittee  shall  constitute 
a  quorvun  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business.  (Rule  XXV,  Sec.  6(a)  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Taking  Sworn  TestiTnony.  Two  members 
of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  taking  sworn  testimony,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  one  member  of  the  committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  such  purposes,  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee,  or 
their  designees.  (Rule  XXV,  Sec.  5(b) .  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.) 

D.  Taking  Unsworn  Tettimony.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  taking  unsworn  testimony.  (Sec. 
133(d)  (2),  Legislative  Reorganlaatlon  Act  of 
1946  as  amended.) 

E.  Stiboommittee  Quorums.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Sections  6(a)  and  6(b)  of  Rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  Section  133(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  as  amended,  the  subcommittees 
of  this  committee  are  authorized  to  estab- 
lish their  own  quorums  for  the  transaction 
of  business  and  the  taking  of  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

F.  Proxies  PTX>hibited  in  Establishment  of 
a  Quorum.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered 
for  the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

Etruc  3.  Tomra 
A.  Quorum  Required.  No  vote  may  be  tak- 
en by  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 


thereof,  on  any  measure  or  matter  unless  a 
quorum,  as  prescribed  In  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. Is  actually  pvreeent. 

B.  Aeporttn^  Legislation.  No  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  reported  from  the 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  cotn- 
mlttee  members  are  actually  present,  and 
the  vote  of  the  committee  to  report  a  meas- 
ure or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  those  members  who  are 
actually  present  at  the  time  the  vote  Is  tak- 
en. (Sec.  133(d),  LegialaUve  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.) 

C.  Proxy  Voting.  Proxy  voting  ahall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittees,  there- 
of, except  that,  when  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommlttes  thereof.  Is  voting  to  report  a 
meaaure  or  recommendation,  proxy  votes 
shall  be  allowed  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
recording  a  member's  position  on  the  pend- 
ing question  and  then,  only  if  the  absent 
committee  member  has  been  Informed  of 
the  matter  on  which  he  Is  being  recordsd 
and  has  affirmatively  requested  that  he  be  so 
recorded.  All  proxies  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  conmilttee  and  filed 
with  the  chief  clerk  thereof,  or  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  filed  with  the 
clerk  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  proxies 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  contain  suffi- 
cient reference  to  the  pending  matter  as  is 
necessary  to  identify  it  and  to  Inform  the 
committee  as  to  how  the  member  wishes  his 
vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  (Sec.  138(d), 
Legislative  BeorganlzaUon  Act  of  1946,  ■• 
amended) . 

D.  Announcement  of  Vote.  (1)  Whenever 
the  committee  by  rollcall  vote  reports  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  such  measure  or  matter  shall 
include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  In 
favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  In  oj^Kwltion  to 
such  measure  or  matter  by  each  member  of 
the  committee.  (Sec.  133(d).  Legislative  Re- 
organization Aot  of  1946,  as  amended). 

(2)  Whenever  the  committee  by  rollcall 
vote  acts  upon  any  measure  or  amendment 
thereto,  other  than  reporting  a  measure  or 
reconmiendation,  the  results  thereof  shall  be 
announced  In  the  committee  report  on  that 
measure  unless  previously  announced  by  the 
committee,  and  such  announcement  ■*»*" 
include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in 
favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  In  opposition  to 
each  such  measure  and  amendment  thereto 
by  each  member  of  the  committee  who  was 
present  at  that  meeting.  (Sec.  lS3(b).  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act,  1946,  as  amended) . 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  n^eall  vote  Is 
announced,  the  tabulation  of  votes  shall 
state  separately  the  proxy  votes  recorded  In 
favor  of  and  in  opposition  to  that  measure, 
amendment  thereto,  or  recommendation. 
(Sec.  133(b)  and  (d).  Legislative  Reorgan- 
izaUon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended). 

RT7LX    4.    HEAEINGS   AND    HEAKINC    PaOCEDTTEZS 

A.  Announcement  of  Hearings.  The  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
malce  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
place,  time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  such 
bearing,  unless  the  committee,  or  subcom- 
mittee, determines  that  there  Is  good  cause 
to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 
(Sec.  133A(a).  LeglsUtive  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended) . 

B.  Open  Hearings.  Each  hearing  conducted 
by  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless 
the  committee,  or  subcommittee,  determines 
that  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hear- 
ing may  (1)  relate  to  a  matter  of  national 
security.  (2)  tend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the 
character  or  reputation  of  the  witness  of  any 
other  Individual,  or  (3)  divulge  matters 
deemed  confidential  under  other  prorislons 
of  law  or  Government  regulations.  (Sec. 
ISSA(b),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended) . 
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C.  Radio'.  Television  and  Photography.  The 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
may  permit  the  proceedings  of  hearing* 
which  are  open  to  the  pubUc  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  broadcast  by  radio,  television 
or  both,  subject  to  such  conditions  a«  the 
committee,  or  subcommittee,  may  impose. 
(Sec.  133A(b),  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 

of  1948,  as  amended). 

D.  Advance  Statements  of  Witnesses.  A 
witness  appearing  before  the  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  his  proposed  testimony  at 
reaat  one  day  prior  to  his  appearance,  unless 
this  requirement  is  waived  by  the  clialrman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  follow- 
ing their  determination  that  there  Is  good 
6aase  for  failure  6f  compliance.  (Sec.'' 1  MA 
(c),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended) . 

E.  aiinoTity  Witnesses.  In  any  hearings 
conducted  by  the  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  the  minority  members 
of  the  committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  re- 
quest to  the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  the 
minority,  to  call  witnesses  of  their  selection 
during  at  least  one  day  of  such  hearings. 
(Sec.  133A(e) ,  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 

Of  1940,  as  amended) . 

?'  

KU^j   6.   COMKITTKS  KKPORTS 

A.  Timely  FiUng.  When  the  committee  has 
ordered  a  measure  or  recommendation  re- 
ported, following  final  action,  the  report 
thereon  shall  be  filed  in  the  Senate  at  the 
•vilest  practicable  time.  (Sec.  183  (e) ,  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  194B,  as 
■mended) . 

B.  Supplevventat,  Minority  and  Addi- 
tional Vletos.  A  member  of  the  committee 
who  gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  file  sup- 
plemental, minority  or  additional  views  at 
the  time  of  final  cormnlttee  approval  of  a 
measure  oar  matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not 
l«sa  than  thr^  calendar  days  in  which  to 
file  such  views,  in  writing,  with  the  chief 
Clerk  of  the  committee.  Such  views  shall  then 
be  Included  in  the  committee  report  and 
printed  In  the  same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof. 
and  their  inclo^on  shall  be  noted  on  the 
cover  of  th«  Report.  In  the  absence  of  timely 
notice,  the  committee  report  may  be  fllsd 
and  printed  immediately  without  such  vtews. 
(Secr  183<e),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1B46,  as  amended.) 

C.  Draft  Keports  of  Subcommittees.  All 
draft  reports  prepared  by  subcommittees  of 
this  committee  on  any  measure  or  matter 
referred  to  It  bf  the  Cloatrman,  ghatl  be  In 
the  form,  style  and  arrangement  required  to 
conform  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
atandlBig  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  the  established  practices 
followed  by  the  committee.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  such  dralt  reports,  copies  thereof  shall 
be  filed  with  the  ohlef  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

D.  Cost  Estimates  in  Reports.  All  commit- 
tee reports,  accompanying  a  bill  or  Joint  re- 
solution of  a  public  character  reported  by  the 
committee,  shall  contain  (1)  an  estimate, 
made  by  the  committee,  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  Incurred  In  carrying  out  the  legis- 
lation for  the  tben  current  fiscal  year  and 
tor  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years  there- 
after (or  fbr  the  authorized  dviratlon  ot  the 
proposed  legislation.  If  leas  than  five  years): 
(2)  a  comparison  of  such  cost  estimates 
with  any  naade  by  a  Federal  agency;  or  (3) 
a  statemenii  of  the  reasons  for  failure  hy  the 
committee  to  comply  with  these  require- 
ments as  Impracticable,  in  the  event  of  In- 
ablMty  to  comply  therewith.  (Sec.  25a(a), 
I^eglslatlve  fteor^anlzatlon  Act  of  1070). 

BULK  8.  SUSCQtlMrrTEZS  AND  SrBCOMMim:^. 
PROCEDURES 

A.  Regularly  Established  Suboon^mittees. 
The  committee  shall  have  four  regularly  es- 
tablished subco^imittees,  as  folV^ws: 
V,  Permanent    Subcommittee    (mj  Investiga- 
tions    '  '        ,     ;  ■  ' 


National      security      and      IntemsUonal 

Operations 

Intergovernmental  Relations 

Executive  Reorganization  and  Oovernment 
Research 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittees.  Following  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  chairman  shall,  from  tune  to  time, 
estabUah  such  ad  hoc  subcommittees  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  expedite  committee 
business. 

O.  Subcommittee  Membership.  Following 
consultation  with  the  majority  members, 
Imd  the  ranking  minority  member,  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman  shall  announce  se- 
lections for  membership  on.  the  »ubcommlt- 
tees  referred  to  In  paragraphs  A  and  B,  »bove, 

D.  Subcommittee  Meetings  and  f0arings. 
Bach  subcocnmlttee  of  this  committee  ts  au- 
thorized to  establish  meeting  dates  and 
adopt  rules  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  committee. 

E.  Subcommittee  Budgets.  Xach  subcom- 
mittee of  this  committee  which  requires  au- 
thoTteation  for  the  expenditure  of  f  ads  for 
the  conduct  of  inquiries  and  investigations, 
shall  file  with  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee, not  later  than  January  31  of  that 
year.  Its  request  for  funds  for  the  12-montb 
period  beginning  on  Idarch.  1  and  extending 
th»6ugh  and  including  the  last  day  in  Febru- 
ary of  the  following  year.  Each  such  request 
shtfll  be  submitted  on  the  budget  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, and  shall  be  accompamed  by 
a  written  Justification,  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  which  shall  in- 
clude (1)  a  statement  of  the  subcommittee's 
area  of  activities;  (2)  Its  accomplishments 
during  the  preceding  year;  and  (8)  a  table 
showing  a  comparison  between  (a)  the  funds 
authorized  for  expenditure  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  (b)  the  funds  actually  expended 
during  that  year,  (c)  the  amount  requested 
for  the  current  year,  and  (d)  the  number  bf 
professional  and  clerical  staff  members  and 
consultants  employed  by  the  subcommittee 
during  the  preceding  year  and  the  number 
of  such  personnel  requested  for  the  current 
year.  (Sec.  133(g),  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act,  1946,  as  amended) . 


THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
President's  action  in  suspending  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  surill  have  positive  ef- 
fects on  curbing  the  wage-price  spiral 
In  the  construction  industry. 

The  act.  which  provides  a  mechanism 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  can 
suspend  payments  to  Federal  contractors 
who  fail  to  meet  prescribed  wage  levels, 
provided  an  option  for  the  President, 
and  (me  which  I  am  happy  he  chose  to 
follow,  as  opposed  to  a  wage-price  freeze. 

In  effect,  suspension  of  the  act  may 
force  unions  and  contractors  to  hold 
prices  and  wage  levels  In  order  to  com- 
pete. 

I  believe  we  are  faced  with  an  emer- 
gency situation  which  required  such 
drastic  measures. 

Once  we  are  past  this  crisis  stage  in 
housing  and  other  construction  costs,  I 
expect  that  the  President  will  reimt.ate 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 


RULES  OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  H^  amended,  the  following 
rules  were  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  HelAtions  on  March  1..  1971: 


Rxn.BS  or  THz  Oowtrrra:  on  PosncK 

RSLATK>MS 

coMiurrxx  and  ^uQcoMMrrnQc  mestincs 

1.  The  regular  meeting  day  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  for  the  transac- 
tion of  Committee  business  shall  be  oa  Tues^ 
dAy  of  each  week,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  Chairman. 

2.  Six  Members  shaU  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  Committee 
business. 

3.  Proxy  voting  will  be  permitted  on  all 
matters,  except  that  no  measure  or  recom- 
mendation shall  be,  reported  unless  a  ma- 
jority o{  the  CprnxnlUee  were  actually  pres- 
ent. 

..4.,Th«  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  or  the  Chairman  of  any 
Subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  to  fix 
the  number  of  Members  who  shall  consutute 
a  quotum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony. 

5.  Except  when  funds  have  been  specifi- 
cally made  available  by  the  Senate  for  a 
Suboommittee  purpose,  no  Subcommittee  ctf 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Rhaii 
hold  hearings  involving  reporting  exi>ense»' 
without  prior  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  or  by  decision  of  the  lull 
Committee. 

6.  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law  or 
Senate  resolution,  Subcommittees  shall  be 
appolnt«d  each  Congress  oy  the  Chairman, 
liiey  shall  be  of  three  general  types:  oon- 
sultatlve,  "study"  or  "oversight,"  and  ad  hoc. 

Consultative  subcommittees  are  created 
primarily  for  purposes  of  consultation  and 
not  for  the  consideration  of  leglslaUon. 

Study  or  Oversight  subcommittees  are  cre- 
ated to  deal  with  "SpWlfic"  problem  areas 
which  may  or  may  not  require  legislative 
^tlon  originating  with  the  Committee. 

Ad  hoc  subcommltte«A  are  Cfeated  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  full  Commltitee  on  Epeclflo 
legislation  or  treaties. 

coMnrmx  TRAvn. 
No  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  or  staff  shall  travel  abroad  on  Com- 
mittee business  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Chairman,  who  Is  required  by 
l^w  to  approve  vouchers  and  report  expendi- 
tures of  foreign  currencies,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member.  Requests  for  author- 
ization of  such  travel  shall  state  the  purpose 
and  when  completed,  a  full  report  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Committee. 

nominations 

1.  CTnless  oliherwlse  directed  by  the  Chair- 
man, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
shall  not  consider  any  nomination  until  six 
days  after  it  has  been  formally  submitted  to 
the  Senate. 

2.  Nominees  for  any  post  who  ase  invited 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  shall  be 
heard  In  public  seeslon,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Cormnlttee  decrees  otherwise. 

3.  No  nomination  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  unless  the  nominee  has  been  ac- 
corded security  clearance  on  the  bMls  of  a 
fuU  field  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  and.  In  appropriate 
cases,  has  filed  a  confidential  financial  sUte- 
ment  with  the  Committee. 

TRANSCRIPTS 

1.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
rtiall  keep  verbatim  transcripts  of  all  Com- 
mittee and  Subcommittee  (except  consulta- 
tive subcommittees)  meetings  and  such 
transcripts  shall  remain  m  the  custody  of 
the  full  Committee,  unless  a  majority  of 
the  Committee  decides  otherwise. 

WiXNKBSBS 

1.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
wtU  consider  requests  to  testify  on  any  mat- 
ter or  measure  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee. 

2.  If  the  Chairman  so  determines,  the  oral 
presentatloo  of  Witnesses  shall' Se  limited  to 
ten  mlnutfts.  However,   written  statements 
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of  reasonable  lengtli  may  be  robmltted  by 
witnesses  and  other  interested  persons  who 
in  unable  to  testify  In  penon. 

TRANSCRIPT  RBBT71.ATIONS 

1.  Maintenance  and  aeourlty  ot  olasrtflad 
transcripts. 

a.  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
have  responslMlity  for  the  maintenance  and 
security  of  the  classified  transcripts. 

b.  A  record  shall  be  maintained  of  each  use 
of  the  classified  transcripts. 

c  Classified  transcripts  shall  be  kept  In 
looked  combination  safes  in  the  Committee 
offices  except  when  In  active  use  by  author- 
ized persons.  They  must  never  be  left  unat- 
tended and  must  be  rettimed  to  the  Chief 
Clerk  promptly  when  no  longer  needed. 

d.  Classified  transcripts  shaU  he  permitted 
to  leave  the  Committee  offices  only  In  the 
possession  of  authorized  persoixs.  DeUvery 
and  return  shall  be  made  only  by  authorized 
persons.  They  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  city  or  the  country,  unless  adequate  as- 
surances are  made  to  the  Chairman  for  their 
security. 

e.  Transcripts  classified  secret  or  higher 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  Commit- 
tee offices. 

f.  Extreme  care  should  be  exercised  to 
avoid  taking  notes  or  quotes  from  classified 
transcripts.  Their  contents  must  not  be  di- 
vulged to  any  unauthorized  person. 

2.  Persons  authorized  to  use  classified 
transcripts. 

a.  Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee.  In 
tbe  Committee  rooms,  or.  by  permlsslcm  cf 
the  Chairman,  In  their  offices. 

b.  Senators  not  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, In  the  Committee's  Capitol  offices,  by 
permission  of  the  Chairman. 

c.  Members  bf  the  executive  det>artm«ntB 
In  the  departments,  or.  In  the  Committee's 
Capitol  office,  by  permission  of  the  Chairman. 

3.  Oeclassifioation  of  executive  transcripts 
and  other  executive  records. 

Executive  transcripts  and  other  executive 
records  of  the  Committee  shall  be  released 
to  the  National  Archlvfcs  and  Records  Serrloe 
for  unolaaslfled  use  In  accordance  with  the 
policies  of  that  Agency  whenever  all  mem- 
ben  of  tbe  Committee  at.  tbe.  time  sikKh 
transcripts  or  records  were  made  stt^Vi,  no 
longer  be  living  or  shall  no  longer  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  shall  have  ^ven 
their  permission  for  such  use. 

KtpXTLAnOltS  rOR  THI  tTSE  Of  CLABSITOSD  -MAIT- 
-  RIAL  (C^HER  THAN  TRANSCRIPTS  ) 

Receipt  and  ^  distribution  at  rlnwlflnrl 
aoaserlal. 

1.  All  classified  matedal  received  or  orig- 
inated by  the  Committee  shall  be  keyed  In 
at  the  Committee's  offices  In  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  except  for  material  clas- 
sified as  "Top  Secret"  shail  be  filed- In  the 
N80B  offices  for  Committee  use  and  salte- 
keeping. 

2.  Each  such  piece  of  classified  material  re- 
celved  or  originated  shall  be  card  Indexed 
and  serially  numbered,  and  where  requiring 
onward  distribution  shall  be  distributed  by 
means  of  an  attached.  Indexed  fMm  approved 
by  the  Chairman.  If  such  material  Is  to  be 
distributed  outside  the  Committee  offices 
It  shall,  in  addition  to  the  attached  form,  l»e 
accompanied  also  by  an  approved  signature 
sheet  to  show  onward  receipt. 

3.  I>tstrlbutlon  of  classlfled  material  amoog 
offices  shall  be  by  Committee  'Members  or 
staff  only.  All  classlfled  material  sent  to 
Members'  offldes,  and  that  distributed  with- 
in the  working  offices  of  the  Committee,  shall 
be  returned  to  Room  4229  NSOB.  No  claeel- 
«ed  material  is  to  be  removed  ft-om  the  offices 
of  the  Members  or  of  the  Committee  without 
permumon  of  the  Chairman.  Such  classlflad 
Biaterlal  wUl  be  afforded  aafe  handilng  and 
safe  storage  at  all  times. 

-4.  Material  classified  "Top  Secret,"  after 
|b«flg  indexod.afid  nutnbered,  shall  b«  sent 
jtbjhe  Oommtttfce'8  Capital  offtees  for  uae 
*»  "»  Meaostrt  ttia  gum  biKuteataoM  duly. 


6.  The  Chief  of  Staff  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  staff  regulatloas  as  may  be  necessary  to 
oairy  out  tbe  provisions  of  these  regulations. 

sTAiT  anuLauoHB 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing concepts  serve  to  guide  the  staff  In  Its 
activities: 

1.  The  staff  works  for  the  Committee  as  a 
whole,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

2.  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  shotild 
feel  free  to  call  upon  the  staff  at  any  time 
for  assistance  In  connection  with  Committee 
business.  Members  of  the  Senate  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  call  upon  the  staff 
for  assistance  from  time  to  time  should  be 
given  assistance  subject  to  the  overriding  re- 
sponsibility of  the  staff  to  the  Committee. 

3.  Tbe  staff's — as.  Indeed,  the  Commit- 
tee's— primary  responsibility  Is  with  re8i)ect 
to  bills,  reaolutlons,  treaties,  and  nomina- 
tions. 

4.  Tbe  staff  and  the  Committee  also  have  a 
responsibility  under  Section  136  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  which  provides 
that  ".  .  .  each  standing  committee  .  .  . 
shall  review  and  study,  on  a  continuing  basla, 
the  application,  administration,  and  execu- 
tion of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  which  Is  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee."  In  the  case  of  for- 
eign relations,  there  Is  an  additional  respon- 
sibility deriving  from  the  advice  and  con- 
sent clause  of  the  Constitution.  By  the 
same  token,  there  are  limitations  deriving 
from  the  {president's  special  constitutional 
position  in  regard  to  foreign  relations. 

0.  In  addition  to  carrying  out  assignments 
from  the  dommlttw  and  Its  Individual 
Members,  the  staff  shotild  feel  free  to  origi- 
nate suggestions  for  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee consideration,  making  It  clear  In 
•very  case  that  the  decision  lies  with  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee  concerned.  The 
staff  should  also  be  free  to  make  suggestions 
to  individual  Members  regarding  matters  of 
special  interest  to  such  Members. 

It  ts  part  of  the  staff's  duty  to  keep  Itself 
as  well  Informed  aa  possible  In  regard  to 
developments  affecting  foreign  relations  and 
m  regard  to  the  administration  of  foreign 
ppograma  of  the  United  Srtates.  Significant 
trends  or  developments  which  might  other- 
wise escape  notice  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee,  or  of  txtdlVldual 
SenatCTS  with  particular  Intereett.. 

6.  In  carrying  out  the  responslbUltlee  In 
paragraph  S,  tbe  staff  should  bear  In  mind 
the  workload  of  Senators  and  attempt  not 
to  deal  in  trivia  but  to  limit  Itsel'  to  bro«Ml 
questions  of  baste  policy,  or  specific  mat- 
ters which  i»olnt  up  a  question  of  basic 
policy.  I. 

7.  The  staff  HxnOd  pay  due  regard  to  the 
constitutional  a^aratlon  of  powers  betWAMi 
the  Senate  and  the  executive  branch.  It 
should,  therefore,  try  to  help  the  Committee 
bring  to  bear  an  independent,  objective 
-Judgment  on  prapoeals  to  the  executive 
branch  and  when  appropriate  to  originate 
sound  proposals  of  Its  own.  At  the  same 
time,  the  staff  must  avoid  impinging  upon 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  tbe  execu- 
tive branch  in  the  day-to-day  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs. 

9.  In  those  InstAQcas  when  Conunlttae  tac- 
tion requires  the  expression  of  minority 
views,  the  staff  shall  assist  the  minority  as 
fully  aa  the  majority  to  the  end  that  all 
points  of  view  may  be  fully  considered  by 
Members  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  staff  mtiEt  bear  in  Oilnd  that  under 
our  constitutional  system  It  la  the  responsl- 
blUty  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Sanate 
to  determine  legiMattVB  issues  in  the  Ught 
of  as  full  and  fair  a  pseeentatlon  of  tbe  fasts 
aa  the  staff  mair  be  aUe  to  tditalii. 

5.  The  staff  should  regard  its  relationship 
toXbe  Committee  as  a'prtvUeged  one.  In  the 
nattire  of  the  relatlonahlp  et  a  lawyer  to  a 


client.  In  order  to  protect  this  relationship 
and  the  mutual  confidence  which  must  {tra- 
vail if  the  Committee-staff  relationship  Is  to 
be  a  satisfactory  and  fruitful  one,  the  fcd- 
lowlng  criteria  are  suggested: 

a.  "The  staff  must  be  completely  lioi^tar- 
tlsan  and  responsible  only-  to  the  Commit- 
tee. Staff  members  should  be  hired  and  fired 
by  Che  Committee  solely  on  tbe  basis  of 
merit  and  without  r^ard  to  political  con- 
sideratlona. 

b.  Members  of  the  staff  must  not  be  Identi- 
fied with  any  special  interest  grotq>  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  or  allow  their  names 
to  be  used  by  any  such  group. 

c.  Members  of  the  staff  must  not  accept 
public  speaking  angagements  or  write  for 
publication  In  tbe  field  of  foreign  relations 
without  specific  advance  p>«TnlMion  from  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  or  In  his  case,  from  the  Chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  Member_.Ih 
any  event,  such  public  statements  should 
avoid  the  expression  of  personal  views  and 
should  not  contain  prediatlons  of  future,  or 
interpretations  of  past.  Committee  action. 

d.  The  staff  must  in  no  clrcumstanoas  dis- 
cuss with  anyone  the  i>roMeding8  of  the 
Committee  in  executive  seeslon  or  conversa- 
tions with  individual  Senators  without 
specific,  advance  permission  from  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  Senator  concerned. 

^I^VISIONS      or     UCGISLATTVS     EKOROANIEATION 
ACT 

Ih  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  governed  by  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  rules 
and  procedures  set  forth  In  tha  LegUlatlve 
Reorganization  Act  of  1948.  aa  amended. 


'■■.:,,   I 


TKEBUTE   TO  THE  LAIT;  SENATOR 
RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presldait,  very 
few  times  In  the  course  of  a  man's 
journey  through  life  does  he  luave  the 
opportunity  of  living  with  greatness  and 
nobility.  Tliis  rare  experience  has  been 
mine  In  the  friendship  I  have  tilways 
borne  for  the  hite  Ricfaard  Russell,  a 
friendship  which  I  have  proudiy  consid- 
ered to  be  mutual. 

I  had' not  been  in  the  Senate  mdre  than 
3  days  before  Senator  Russell  approached 
me  and  asked  me  what  he  could  do  to 
help  me  get  started,  and  he  reminded  me 
of  his  long  friendship  with  my  fiiend'and 
o(^eague,  Carl  Barmen. 

Later  It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
DJCk  on  the  Armed  Servicee  Committee 
and  there  I  really  had  the  opporOmtty  to 
le&m  and  know  this  great  man.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  can  possibly  say  that  could 
add  to  the  eulogies  already  given  him.  but 
I  woxild  like  his  family  and  his  friends 
wherever  they  may  be  to  know  that  I  con- 
sider him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans we  have  ever  produced  whose  influ- 
ences on  the  legislative  processes  of  our 
Nation  have  probably  been  greater  than 
any  other  man,  and  his  example  of  hcn- 
Csty  and  courage,  knowledge,  and  nobil- 
ity have  been  an  inspiration  to  everyone 
who  has  come  in  contact  with  him, 
particularly   the  Junior  Senator   from 


TOtJ^  YEARS  OF  TALK  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS.  BUT  NO 
ACTION 

Mrj  PR03tMIBE.   Mr.   Piesldeatron 
Januaiv  11.  19<7,  I  served  notice  that  I 
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would  speak  daily  to  remind  the  Senate 
of  our  failure  to  ratify  a  number  of  ma- 
jor hiunan  rights  conventions  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  has  now  been  1,519 
days  since  my  pledge  and  we  have  yet  to 
ratify  three  of  these  Important  conven- 
tions. 

What  do  these  conventions  propose 
that  is  so  controversial  that  we  have 
been  unable  to  reach  agreement  on 
them? 

The  Genocide  Convention  would  out- 
law the  terrible  International  crime  of 
genocide.  This  treaty  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

A  second  treaty  would  prohibit  forced 
labor. 

The  .I^onventlon  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women  guarantees  women  all 
their  political  rights. 

Obviously  these  treaties  guarantee  to 
all  the  world's  people  the  basic  rights 
which  Americans  are  guaranteed  in  our 
Constitution.  Yet  we  In  the  Senate  have 
not  ratified  these  Important  Interna- 
tional documents. 

A  major  hurdle  was  cleared  late  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  Congress  when  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  Genocide  Convention.  Due  to  the 
extremely  heavy  work  load  at  that  time, 
this  convention  was  never  broiight  up 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate.  I  hope 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
again  report  this  convention  to  the  floor. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  us  to  consider 
ratification  of  all  of  these  conventions. 
Certainly  we  should  not  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  action  on  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Favorable  action 
on  the  Genocide  Convention  would  be  a 
giant  step  In  the  right  direction. 


/         ABOUT  THE  CONCORDE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  coming  debate  over  whether 
the  United  States  should  abandon  the 
SST  and  relinquish  Its  lead  and  superior- 
ity in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft,  both 
subsonic  tmd  supersonic,  we  should  begin 
to  put  things  in  their  proper  context. 

This  whole  question  of  whether  we  are 
to  go  ahead  with  an  American  SST  has 
been  vastly  complicated  by  arguments 
having  to  do  more  with  the  ecology  and 
economics  than  with  air  travel. 

Because  of  this,  It  is  becoming  more 
Important  for  us  to  obtain  direct  In- 
formation on  the  problem  of  supersonic 
travel  from  acknowledged  experts.  One 
such  Is  Mr.  Robert  Hota  who  recently 
wrote  a  very  Important  editorial  In  the 
magazine  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology  entitled  "The  Concorde  Is 
Coming."  Because  I  believe  this  editorial, 
which  appeared  In  the  February  8.  Issue 
of  the  magazine,  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  this  body  I  am  asking  that  it 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  The  Members  will  find  that 
Mr.  Hotz  states  in  a  few  words  the  truth 
about  the  testing  of  the  Concorde- 
truths  that  were  overlocAed  in  the  dos- 
ing days  of  the  last  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoko.  as  follows : 


CONCORM  Is  COMIIfO 

The  Anglo-Prench  Concord*  supersonic 
transport  has  emerged  in  1971  as  a  new  fac- 
tor In  the  International  airline  equation  for 
the  next  decade.  After  more  than  a  decade 
of  technical  development,  It  has  flown 
through  Its  crucial  flight  test  envelope  to 
prove  that  the  concept  of  a  supersonic  trans- 
port Is  sound  and  Its  Increased  productivity 
offers  an  Interesting  profit  potential. 

The  flight  test  program  of  the  French  pro- 
totype 001  and  Its  British  counterpart  OOa 
during  the  winter  of  1970-71  has  proved  that 
the  production  versions  of  the  Concorde  can 
deliver  their  guaranteed  payloads  over  non- 
stop ranges  including  London  and  Paris  to 
New  York  and  key  transpacific  stage  lengths. 
A  solid  technical  base  for  Concorde  produc- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Initial 
test  program.  A  variety  of  alrUne  pilots  and 
safety  board  examiners  have  flown  the  Con- 
corde prototypes  through  the  supersonic  re- 
gime and  found  no  special  handling  prob- 
lems even  with  simulated  double  engine 
failure.  The  recent  Incident  of  an  air  Intake 
ramp  do»r  tearing  loose  at  Mach  2  and  g^lng 
through  the  Olympus  engine  without  any 
further  Incident  than  an  engine  shutdown 
and  a  three-engine  return  to  base  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  both  the  Concorde's  durability  and 
docility. 

Much  detailed  test  flying  remains  to  be 
done  to  Isolate  the  many  problems  that  de- 
velop only  with  experience  In  the  air.  When 
It  enters  airline  service  In  the  1974-76  period, 
Concorde  will  be  the  moet  thoroughly  tested 
transport  In  history.  It  will  have  amassed 
nearly  4,000  hr.  of  flight  testing  including 
certification  to  n.S.,  French  and  British 
standards  and  1,000  hr.  of  actual  route  fly- 
ing by  airline  pilots.  BOAC.  Air  France  and 
Pan  American  pilots  will  probably  begin  this 
route  simulation  this  spring  using  the  pro- 
totypes to  get  an  early  start  on  adapting 
Concorde's  performance  to  airline  patterns. 

Next  step  will  Involve  working  out  the  de- 
tailed equation  of  fares,  utilization  and  pas- 
senger appeal  that  are  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary to  the  firm  contract  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Concorde  manufactxirers.  British 
Aircraft  Corp.  and  Prance's  Aerospatiale,  and 
the  key  bellwether  airlines,  BOAC,  Air  France 
and  Pan  American  for  the  Atlantic  and 
Qantas  and  Japan  Air  Lines  for  the  Paclflc. 
ThiB  should  begin  by  summertime. 

Concorde  was  the  first  supersonic  trans- 
port program  to  take  shape  more  than  ten 
years  ago.  It  triggered  both  the  Russian  and 
American  efforts  to  get  into  this  market. 
This  has  been  both  an  advantage  and  a  prob- 
lem for  Concorde.  By  using  basic,  well-pvoved 
state-of-the-art  aerodynamics,  propulsion, 
avionics  and  materials,  it  built  on  a  sound 
technical  base.  But  in  the  decade  of  Con- 
corde development,  technology  has  advanced 
n4>ldly  in  all  areas,  opening  wide  poeslbil- 
ities  of  Improvement  for  a  second  generation 
SST. 

Similarly,  Concorde's  early  start  has  given 
it  a  slgnlflcant  lead  over  Its  moet  poten- 
tially serious  commwcial  cc»npetltor,  the 
Boeing  2707.  At  the  very  time  that  VS.  polit- 
ical resolve  to  back  its  SST  program  is  waver- 
ing, the  Anglo-French  governmental  sup- 
port for  Concorde  i4>pears  to  be  gathering 
strength. 

The  gap  between  Concorde's  entry  Into 
airline  service  and  the  aiH>earance  of  a  XJJB. 
supersonic  transport  on  the  market  is  an  ex- 
tremely slgnlflcant  factor  In  Anglo-French 
economics.  For  the  longer  the  Concorde  en- 
Joys  a  western  world  monopoly  on  super- 
sonic service  on  the  Blue  Ribbon  high-den- 
sity routes  across  the  Atlantic  and  Paclflo, 
the  more  aircraft  Its  makers  will  sell  and  the 
mare  money  its  alrUne  customers  can  har- 
vest from  its  slender  cabin.  At  the  moment, 
a  soUd  flvs-year  gap  is  firmlx\g  and  any  fur- 
ther slippage  of  the  UjS.  program  woxild 
provide  an  additional  bonus  for  Concorde. 

Concorde  technology  was  also  pretty  firmly 
committed   long   before   the   environmental 


issue  arose  and  adapting  to  the  operational 
temper  of  the  time*  wUl  pose  some  problems. 
The  sonic  boom  is  the  least  of  these.  Super- 
sonic tests  over  a  prevlsely  Instrumented 
range  in  western  England  have  dispelled 
many  of  the  boom  superstitions  with  facts. 
The  historic  cathedrals  are  undisturbed  by 
Concorde  ttiough  the  measuring  instruments 
showed  alarming  vibrations  from  their  local 
organ  peals. 

A  cow  may  have  been  frightened  by  a  Con- 
corde boom  Into  an  unwarranted  romp  that 
aborted  its  calf,  but  thunderstorms,  trains 
and  a  small  boy  throwing  stones  could  have 
produced  the  same  result. 

Nor  will  Concorde  emit  a  sonic  boom  over 
any  land  on  its  currently  contemplated  air- 
line routes.  Heavy  smoke  trails  from  the  early 
Olympus  engines  are  unacceptable  and  are 
being  eliminated  in  the  production  aircraft. 
Less  amenable  to  solution  Is  the  gro\md  side- 
line noise  from  the  afterburning  Olympus. 
Palliatives  applied  to  date  leave  Concorde 
ground  noise  somewhat  above  c\irrently  ac- 
cepted standards. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  of  its  anticipated 
and  unanticipated  operational  and  economic 
problems,  Concorde  is  now  coming  on  strong 
as  a  contender  for  the  Blue  Ribbon  traffic  of 
the  mid- 19708  and  already  is  the  strongest 
challenger  to  American  domination  of  the  in- 
ternational transport  market  in  history. 


THE  CLOTURE  RULE 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  5  weeks  now,  we  have  been  de- 
bating Senate  Resolution  9  to  relax  the 
cloture  rule  of  the  UjS.  Senate. 
I  support  this  resolution  and  have  twice 
voted  this  year  to  end  the  present  filibus- 
ter. Two  motions  to  end  this  filibuster 
have  been  defeated.  But  I  share  the  de- 
termination of  the  other  supporters  of 
Senate  Resolution  9  to  persist  during  this 
session  of  the  92d  Congress  imtil  the  clo- 
ture rule  permitting  filibustering  is  mod- 
ified. There  will  be  a  third  attempt  to  end 
the  debate  tomorrow  and  I  shall  again 
cast  my  vote  in  favor. 

The  merits  of  the  case  are  compelling. 
Since  1917,  54  years  ago.  Senate  rule 
XXII  has  permitted  debate  to  be  end- 
ed— cloture — only  if  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  agree.  On  49  occasions  during 
these  years,  efforts  have  been  made 
after  extended  debate  to  apply  cloture  to 
a  variety  of  vital  legislative  matters. 
Cloture  has  been  voted  only  eight  times. 
In  tuldltlon,  on  numerous  other  occasions 
the  threat  of  a  filibuster,  Implict,  in  rule 
XXII.  has  resulted  in  constructive  leg- 
islation being  weakened,  if  not  aban- 
doned. 

Rule  XXH.  with  Its  two-thirds  cloture 
formula,  is  unworkable.  II  creates  a 
major  barrier  to  the  rational  and  effec- 
tive conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Senate 
in  its  efforts  to  legislate. 

Senate  Resolution  9  proposes  a  modest 
change.  It  would  reduce  the  requirement 
for  ending  debate  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fifths  of  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing. If  a  three-fifths  formula  had  pre- 
vailed, Mr.  President,  cloture  would  have 
succeeded  on  several  critical  Issues  dur- 
ing the  past  years  including  the  electoral 
college  reform  amendment  last  Septem- 
ber. Exactly  60  percent  of  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  supported  cloture  on  that 
measure.  ___, 

The  resolution  to  modify  rule  XXII. 
Mr.  President,  would  establish  no  radical 
change.  It  would  not  alter  the  essential 
and  desirable  character  of  the  Senate  u 
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a  deliberative  body.  It  would  not  jeop- 
ardize the  opportunity  for  extended  de- 
bate. It  would  simply  afford  a  large 
majority  of  Senators  after  a  matter  is 
discussed  thoroughly  for  several  weeks 
the  ability  to  say:  "Enough.  We  have 
heard  all  the  arguments.  We  have  had 
time  to  discuss  the  matter  and  think 
about  it.  Now  let  us  vote." 

I  think  this  is  fair.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues who  have  been  reluctant  to  join 
in  a  modification  of  the  cloture  rule  will 
now  agree.  The  time  has  come  to  end  a 
situation  in  which  undue  power  to  ob- 
struct legislation  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  relative  few. 


THE   50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP   DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERANS 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans on  this  observance  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary. 

Many  of  us  in  this  body  speak  from 
time  to  time  about  the  barbarities  of 
war  and  the  urgency  of  finding  a  better 
method  of  settling  International  dis- 
putes. And  I  believe  rightly  so. 

But  sometimes  we  tend  to  forget  that 
no  one  knows  more  intimately  the  hor- 
rors of  war  than  those  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  bear  its  physical  and  emo- 
tional scars. 

This  occasion  serves  to  remind  us  that 
our  dedication  to  the  ending  of  war  must 
be  matched  by  our  dedication  to  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready borne  personnally  the  burden  of 
war. 

The  DAV  has  a  proud  record  of  50 
years  of  service  to  disabled  veterans.  It 
has  been  invaluable  in  assisting  Congress 
in  discharging  the  Nation's  obligations 
to  these  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  DAV — and 
in  particular  its  8,000  members  hi  Mis- 
souri— for  their  outstanding  service  to 
our  country  both, in  war  and  the  after- 
math of  war. 


IN  PURSUIT  OP  TRUTH 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  It 
grieves  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  has  been  an  advancement  sug- 
gested in  American  technology  or  Amer- 
ican aviation  that  has  been  so  grossly 
distorted  as  the  recommendation  for  the 
production  of  an  SST  prototype  for  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  go  into  all 
Mie  mistatements,  Innuendos,  and  out- 
right lies  which  have  been  recorded  by 
^l  of  the  enemies  of  the  SST  program. 
I  will  merely  point  out  that  many  news- 
papers throughout  the  coimtry  last  year 
carried  scare  stories  to  the  effect  that 
sjfljersonic  flights  might  cause  an  epl- 
Mmlc  of  skin  cancer  throughout  the 
world. 

This  unsubstantiated  and  fantastic 
suggestion  was  used  effectively  by  critics 
Of  the  SST  at  a  time  when  It  was  heading 
toward  a  decisive  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Because  of  the  zest  with  which  the  SST 
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opponents  grab  and  distort  any  problem 
that  arises  in  connection  with  supersonic 
planes  being  developed  abroad.  I  want 
to  caJl  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  Aviation  Week  It  Space  Tech- 
nology of  February  8  which  tells  of  a  dif- 
ficulty encountered  January  26  on  the 
122-D  test  flight  of  the  French  Concorde 
prototype  001.  The  problem  arose  when 
a  ramp  door  tore  loose  from  the  aircraft 
and  was  ingested  by  one  of  the  engines. 
The  pilot  shut  down  the  engine  and  ef- 
fected a  i>erfect  landing  without  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  problems 
such  as  the  one  I  just  mentioned  provide 
grist  for  the  propaganda  mills  of  the  SST 
critics.  For  this  reason  I  should  like  the 
entire  article  entitled  "Concorde  off 
Flight  Status  for  ModiflcaUon"  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  I  intend  to  continue  telling  the 
truth,  not  only  about  the  American  SST 
but  also  about  the  exjperiences  of  the 
British  and  French  Concorde  and.  where 
we  can  obtain  the  truth,  about  experi- 
ences of  the  Russian  SST  prototype 
called  the  TU-144. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

CoNCOBDES  Off  Flight  SxATtrs  roB 
Modifications 

Paris. — Both  Concorde  supersonic  trans- 
port prototypes  will  be  grounded  imtll  the 
end  of  this  month  for  modifications,  includ- 
ing strengthening  of  the  barn  door  auxiliary 
intake  ramps.  Action  came  after  the  ramp 
unit  on  the  No.  4  engine  tore  loose  from  the 
Prench-bullt  001  prototype  during  a  re- 
cent Mach  2.0  test. 

Parts  of  the  ramp  mounting  were  Ingested 
by  the  Rolls-Royce /Bristol-Snecma  Olympus 
593  engine,  forcing  the  crew  to  shut  it  down. 
The  ramp  door  also  damaged  the  nacelle  as 
it  was  ripped  away. 

The  aircraft  commander,  Andre  Tunrcat, 
director  of  flight  test  at  France's  Aeropatiale, 
flew  the  prototype  back  to  its  home  base 
at  Toulouse  on  three  engines  and  landed 
without  further  incident.  Single-  and  multi- 
ple-engine failures  have  been  simulated  of- 
ten during  Mach  2.0  teste  (see  p.  48). 

The  Inoident  occurred  Jan.  26  on  the  122nd 
flight  of  the  001  prototype.  Aerospatiale  of- 
ficials acknowledged  the  Incident  two  days 
later.  The  flight  was  the  second  since  the 
aircraft  had  been  grounded  for  modlflca- 
tions  to  reduce  drag  and  Improve  the  pres- 
sure seal  of  the  nacelles  (AW&ST  Jan.  18. 
p.  16). 

On  the  first  flight  after  grounding,  the 
001  logged  2  hr.  33  mln.,  with  1  hr.  20  min. 
spent  at  supersonic  speed.  Highest  speed 
reached  was  Mach  2.05.  On  the  second  flight, 
the  aircraft  logged  a  total  of  2  hr.  32  mln., 
with  1  hr.  2  mln.  spent  at  supersonic  speed. 
Aircraft  performance  had  been  evaluated  at 
Mach  1.6  and  1.8  before  accelerating  to  Mach 
2.0.  The  intake  ramp  tore  loose  shortly  after 
Mach  2.0  speed  was  reached. 

Officials  at  both  Aerospatiale  and  British 
Aircraft  Corp.,  the  other  partner  in  the  An- 
glo-French program,  said  grounding  would 
not  seriotisly  affect  the  pace  of  the  current 
Concorde  test  phase.  Both  001  and  002  pro- 
totypes are  being  used  to  gather  Mach  2.0 
data  for  contract  performance  guarantees. 

Mach  3.0  data  obtained  so  far  is  good  qual- 
ity and  may  be  sufficient  for  performance 
cxjmputatlons,  according  to  one  observer. 
BAC  officials  said  the  two  companies  have 
enough  Mach  2.0  data  for  the  Feb.  18  Con- 
corde program  review  by  Frederick  Corfleld, 
British  Minister  of  Aviation  Supply,  and  Jean 
Chamsmt,  recently  named  French  minister  of 
transport. 


This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  flying 
weather  generally  is  bad  In  February, 
prompted  BAC  to  extend  the  002  grounding 
to  include  revisions  other  than  Intake  modl- 
flcatlons.  Prototype  002  has  flown  a  total  of 
73  flights,  logging  146  hr.  A  total  of  26  hr. 
39  mln.  has  been  at  supersonic  speed. 

Some  new  instrumentation  will  be  In- 
stalled on  the  002,  and  two  engines  wUl  be 
replaced.  Both  engines  have  old  style  car- 
bon chrome  steel  washers  on  the  main  bear- 
ing bevel  gear.  Metal  from  the  washers  was 
found  In  the  No.  1  engine  oU  fUter  on  the  003 
prototype  late  last  year  (AW&8T)  Sept.  28, 
1970,  p.  23) .  New  washers  of  harder  steel  are 
now  being  used. 

One  engine  on  001,  which  is  equipped  with 
the  old  style  washer,  also  will  be  replaced. 

Test  schedule  for  the  Immediate  future 
with  001  is  In  a  state  of  flux  due  to  the 
grounding.  After  Mach  2.0  performance  test, 
the  aircraft  had  been  scheduled  to  make  a 
roundtrip  flight  from  Paris  to  Dakar,  Sene- 
gal, to  simulate  a  North  Atlantic  crossing. 

The  aircraft  was  scheduled  to  depart  from 
the  Bretlgny  flight  test  center  near  Parts. 
fly  2,300  ml.  to  Dakar  and  return  In  tbs 
same  day.  The  aim  would  be  to  fly  the  profile 
an  operational  aircraft  would  fly  on  the 
Paris-New  York  route.  The  Paris-Dakar  flight 
with  the  prototype  Is  roughly  equivalent  to 
a  Paris-New  York  flight  with  production  Con- 
cordes which  will  have  Improved  perform- 
ance. 

Prototype  001  also  is  scheduled  to  make 
some  Mach  2.0  sonic  boom  tests  and  take  air- 
craft registration  officials  and  airline  crews 
on  demonstration  and  famlUartzatlon  flights. 


DEATH  OP  GUY  "RED"  MACKEY 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day my  State  of  Indiana  lost  one  of  Its 
outstanding  men,  Guy  "Red"  Muckey, 
Red  was  the  dean  of  Big  Ten  Athletic  Di- 
rectors and  was  associated  with  Purdue 
University  as  student,  coach  and  admin- 
istrator for  45  years. 

Mackey  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  Eiy.,  De- 
cember 14,  1905,  but  called  New  Albany, 
where  he  graduated  from  high  school  in 
1925,  home. 

Mackey  began  his  career  at  Purdue  as 
a  student  in  the  university's  agriculture 
school,  but  he  spent  most  of  his  time  on 
the  footbaU  field. 

He  won  outstanding  plaudits  for  his 
brilliant  play  as  a  defensive  end  on  Boil- 
ermaker teams  from  1926  to  1928. 

Prom  the  days  as  a  player.  Mackey 
could  be  described  as  growing  up  with 
the  modem  Purdue  athletic  system.  He 
became  an  assistant  freshman  football 
coach  on  the  Purdue  staff  following  his 
graduation  in  1929.  Three  years  later  he 
was  promoted  to  the  varsity  staff  as  an 
assistant. 

Mackey  was  mswle  an  administrative  as- 
sistant to  athletic  director  Mai  Elward 
in  1941  and  stepped  up  to  the  top  spot 
In  the  Boilermaker  athletic  setup  a  year 
later  when  Elward  entered  the  naval 
service. 

The  smiling,  affable  and  hard-working 
redhead  stimulated  athletic  department 
business  and  plant  improvements  to  the 
point  that  Purdue  Is  one  of  the  top- 
rated,  most  soundly  run  intercollegiate 
athletic  programs  in  the  country. 

One  of  his  friends.  Bob  Collins,  wrote 
his  reminiscences  of  Red  in  his  column 
in  the  Indianapolis  Star  on  February  25. 
His  conclusions  capture  the  feelings  that 
we  of  Prude  and  all  who  knew  Red  share 
at  his  passing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  column  be  piinted  in  the  Rac- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscori) 
as  follows: 

SP0>T8  Ov^  LICHTI.T 

(By  Bob  ColUiu) 

I  would  rather  remember  the  happy  timee. 
And  there  were  many. 

There  wM  Bed  the  "teaching  pro,"  who 
oouldnt  keep  hlB  mouth  off  of  anybody's 
golf  swing,  completely  taking  apart  my  game 
and  reassembling  It  In  nine  holes. 

Then,  peacock  proud  of  himself,  he  asked, 
"There,  don't  you  notice  a  difference?"  To 
which  I  replied,  "It  would  be  hard  as  hell  not 
to,  since  I  was  hitting  the  ball  In  the  air  be- 
fore I  started  listening  to  you." 

And  there  was  the  day  he  dedicated  himself 
to  curing  my  hook  and  was  so  spectaotUarly 
successful  I  finally  sliced  a  tee  shot  across 
two  fairways. 

Then  there  was  the  time,  like  two  big, 
friendly  grizzly  bears,  feeling  our  oats  (or 
was  It  com?)  we  engaged  In  a  wrestling 
match  for  the  "overweight"  championship 
of  Vinton  Woods.  It  concluded  with  me  on 
top  and  Red  declaring  himself  the  winner — a 
real  hometown  decision. 

And  there  was  Red  the  world's  worst  teller 
of  Jokes.  He  always  had  one  and  I  used  to 
drive  him  up  a  tree  by  sitting  poker-faced 
after  he  delivered  the  punch  line  and  saying, 
"Go  on.  Red,  what's  the  rest  of  It?" 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  annual  "Mackey 
Open"  for  members  of  the  media.  It  featured 
some  of  the  worst  golf  and  best  com  and 
prime  rib  In  Indiana. 

Red  Mackey  was  a  man  of  strong  opinions. 
And  he  could  be  cantankerous.  But  he  was 
straightforward  and  nobody  ever  doubted 
exactly  where  he  stood  on  any  Issue.  Also,  I 
dont  think  I  ever  met  a  man  who  tried  so 
hard  to  be  fair. 

He  was  a  man  of  fierce,  unyielding  loyalty. 
Members  of  his  stafT  knew  that,  whatever  his 
personal  feelings,  he  would  stand  behind 
them  If  they  were  under  attack.  And  they 
repaid  him  In  kind.  In  22  years  of  covering 
Purdue,  I  never  heard  a  staff  member,  even 
in  anger,  saying  anything  derogatory  about 
Red. 

Red  loved  Goldle  and  he  loved  spmrts.  But 
Purdue  was  his  mistress.  It  was  a  love  affair 
that  never  wavered.  There  couldn't  have  been 
a  happier  man  on  this  earth.  He  was  exact- 
ly where  he  wanted  to  be,  doing  exactly  what 
he  wanted  to  do  for  most  of  his  lUe. 

Once,  some  years  ago,  I  was  sitting  In  his 
ofBce  complaining  about  the  people  who  lie 
t6  newspapermen.  After  the  tirade  I  said, 
"Red,  I  dont  think  you'd  ever  lie  to  me." 

Without  hesitating,  he  answered,  "I  would 
If  I  had  to  do  It  to  protect  Purdue." 

Red  was  not  wealthy  and  he  and  Ooldle 
were  chUdleea.  But  he  left  a  legacy.  While  his 
achievements  were  many,  the  legacy  Is  not  In 
the  brick  and  steel  of  the  athletic  plant  or 
In  the  record  book. 

It  la  right  here,  walking  this  earth.  It  Is 
his  hundreds  of  friends  who  will  remember 
him  and  think  well  of  him  as  long  aa  they 
are  here. 

If  life  la  but  a  Joximey,  then  there  la  no 
doubt  that  Red  had  a  beautiful  trip. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OP  CRIME--ESSAY 
BY  JUDGE  J.  C.  DUVALL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Judge  J.  C.  DuvaD,  of  the  county  crimi- 
nal court  No.  1  In  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  wrote 
an  essay  on  the  problems  of  crime.  This 
essay  was  entered  in  a  national  contest 
and  was  Judged  to  be  the  best  entry  In 
the  coxmtxy.  I  believe  that  Judge  Duvsdl 
msuie  some  very  interesting  observations 
which  are  buttressed  by  his  distinguished 
service  on  the  bench  In  Texas. 


To  share  Judge  EKivall's  thoughts  with 
Senators,  I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  published  in  the  Port  Worth 
Star  Telegram  about  Judge  Duvall  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fcdlows: 

[Prom  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 

Dec.  34, 1070] 

Puzx-WnnnNO  Esbat — Jxnxs  DaArrs  Oaix 

FOB  Law,  Ordkb 
County  Criminal  Court  No.  1  Judge  J.  C. 
Duvall   Is   an   outspoken  champion  of  law 
and  order. 

In  a  recent  essay,  which  he  entered  In  a 
nationwide  contest  and  which  won  him  first 
prize,  Duvall  explains  what  law  and  order 
Is  and  why  It's  necessary. 
It's  needed,  Duvall  wrote: 
"Because  this  country  Is  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  liberty 
and  equality  under  the  law  and  any  Impair- 
ment of  law  and  any  disruption  of  order  Is 
an  assault  upon  the  equality  of  men  and  the 
freedom  to  which  they  are  entitled." 

In  the  a^-page  essay,  Duvall  wrote  that 
the  American  system  of  government  and 
the  law  and  order  It  needs  to  exist  "la  the 
most  perfect  system  of  government  that  the 
wortd  has  ever  known. 

"We  know  that  It  is  not  perfect,  but  it  so 
far  surpasses  the  systems  which  govern  other 
people  that  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  wlUlng  to  sacrifice 
to  maintain  it  at  any  cost." 

Duvall  strikes  out  hard  at  those  "among 
us  who  wovild  destroy  our  constitutional 
republic  and  who  offer  us  nothing  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  It. 

"There  are  those,  a  small  minority  It  is 
true,  who  confuse  liberty  with  license  and 
order  with  violence;  there  are  those  who 
would  substitute  violence  for  our  consti- 
tutional processes,  well  knowing  that  their 
efforts,  if  successful,  would  result  in  chaos 
In  our  nation  and  the  destruction  of  liberty." 
Law  and  order,  says  the  Jxirlst  In  the  essay 
he  wrote  for  Judging  by  the  Fraternal  Aes- 
thetic Cultiiral  Technical  Society  (FACTS) , 
Is  necessary  "because  ovu-  forebears  and  the 
great  majority  of  our  citizens  have  sacrificed 
to  perfect  the  system  of  government  under 
which  we  live. 

"We  have  seen  our  land  grow  great  imder 
our  democratic  processes;  we  have  seen  our 
people  enjoy  safety  In  their  homes  and  on 
their  streets  and  we  have  al»o  seen  the  havoc 
wreaked  upon  some  communities  by  a  dls- 
g^runtled  few  who  undertake  to  subetltute 
their  personal  deelree  for  our  fundamental 
laws  and  to  acqtilre  the  fulfillment  at  thoee 
deelree  by  violence  and  disorder." 

Crimes  and  disorder  ooet  $51  bUllon  per 
yecLT,  Duvall  said. 

"Assaults  alone  have  ooet  our  people  $3 
billion  per  year;  vandalism,  a  senseless  crime 
without  any  kind  of  reward  to  the  offender, 
is  now  costing  us  in  excess  of  a  bUUon  dol- 
lars per  year  drunk  drivers  are  killing  more 
than  24,000  people  per  year,  and  our  parks, 
our  streets  and  our  homes  are  no  longer 
safe." 

Duvall  said  that  crtmlnala  mutt  not  be 
coddled. 

"One  must  give  more  thought  to  the 
rights  of  the  honest,  law-abiding  citizens 
than  to  those  who  have  no  regard  for  our 
property  (x  our  lives. 

"We  do  not  need  more  laws  to  keep  Amer- 
ica free  and  safe — we  need  to  vigorously  en- 
force thoee  that  we  have. 

"We  need  law  and  order  and,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  we  the  people  otf  the  United  States, 
Intend  to  have  it. 

"We  the  people  are  sick  and  tired  at  long- 
haired, drug-ridden  dreamers  threatening  our 
institutions,  rendering  our  parka  and  our 
streets  unsafe  and  undertaking  to  subetttute 


their  immature  judgment  for  the  cnlaiy 
process  of  government. 

"We  are  tired  of  a  situation  in  which  our 
youth  is  unable  to  pursue  education  peace- 
fully .  .  .  We  are  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  cmr 
national  flag  burned  and  Insulted  by  a  few 
disgruntled  dissenters,  we  are  sick  and  tired 
of  seeing  a  smaU  group  of  imwaahed  zealots 
disrupting  the  due  process  of  government." 

Duvall  concludes  that  "so  long  as  we  have 
respect  for  the  things  we  hold  most  dear, 
law  and  order  must  and  wUl  prevail  and  no 
blind  Siimson  of  ignorance  and  lethargy  is 
going  to  destroy  ovir  heritage  of  justice  and 
law.' 


A  JUST  SETTLEMENT  FOR  THE 
ALASKA  NATIVES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  17,  1971,  I  joined  with  nine  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  cospon- 
soring  S.  835,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of  the 
Alaska  natives.  S.  835,  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971,  is  an 
alternative  to  S.  35,  also  cited  as  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1971,  previously  introduced  by  Senator 
Jackson  and  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  am  co- 
sponsoring — S.  835 — reflects  the  position 
of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  The 
other  bill— S.  35— is  identical  to  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  July.  The  major 
thrust  of  8.  835  Is  to  preserve  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  the  natives  of 
Alaska  by  insuring  them  a  sufQcient  land 
base  for  their  economic  and  social  needs. 
S.  835  provides  the  natives  with  title  to 
60  million  acres  of  land,  a  figure  which 
represents  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  land  now  used  and  occupied  by  the 
natives.  It  constitutes  only  17  percent 
of  the  land  to  which  they  have  a  valid 
legal  claim.  In  contrast,  S.  35  provides 
the  natives  with  title  to  only  10  million 
acres  of  land,  a  mere  3  percent  of  the 
lands  to  which  they  have  a  valid  legal 
claim.  Yet  the  60,000  Eskimos.  Indians, 
and  Aleuts  make  up  over  20  percent  of 
Uie  population  of  Alaska. 

S.  835  contains  several  Important  pro- 
visions that  are  different  from  those 
proposed  by  the  committee  bill.  It  pro- 
vides for  60  million  acres  of  land.  It  de- 
letes the  provision  which  provides  for  the 
phsising  out  or  termination  of  Federal 
services  to  the  Natives  of  Alaska  within 
5  years.  It  provides  for  three,  rather  than 
two.  Natives  on  the  flve-member  Com- 
mission to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
This  Commission  will  have  the  duty  of 
prepEuing  the  final  membership  roll  of 
the  Natives.  It  also  differs  on  the  pro- 
visions to  establish  and  manage  regional 
corporations  and  the  monejrs  to  be  re- 
ceived from  mineral  production. 

The  single  most  important  issue  in  this 
settlement  bill  is  land.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  10  million  acres  provided 
bjr  8.  35  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
Natives.  It  Is  not  an  adequate  economic 
bcue  and  It  may  very  well  destroy  the 
Native  culture.  To  the  Natives,  the  land 
is  life.  They  continue  to  use  and  occupy 
60  to  80  million  acres  out  of  a  total  of 
375  million  acres  in  the  State.  They  hunt 
whale,  walrus,  and  seal  in  the  coastal 
waters  smd  caribou  on  the  tundra.  They 
hunt  moose,  beaver,  muskrat,  rabbit  and 
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bear  In  the  forests.  They  do  all  this  as 
tbey  have  for  many  years — without  up- 
setting  the  ecological   balance  of  the 

Shortly  after  the  Senate  passed  S.  1830 
last  July,  the  Association  for  American 
Indian  Affairs  published  an  economic 
analysis  of  the  Senate  bill.  This  analysis 
concludes  that  without  an  adequate  land 
base,  the  Native  economy  and  culture  are 
doomed. 

The  proposed  settlement  In  S.  1830  Is  eco- 
nomically unsound,  for  the  Alaska  Native 
people  and  for  the  nation.  It  will  impover- 
ish many  Alaska  Natives  by  substituting  an 
unllvable  annual  cash  income  supplement 
(163  per  person  in  the  first  year,  rising  to 
$418  in  20  years)  for  their  present  right 
to  make  a  subedstence  living  (and  some  cash 
income)  by  himtlng,  fishing,  berrying,  trap- 
ping on  the  lands  this  bill  strips  from  them. 
It  does  this  without  offering  these  natives 
the  means  of  transition  from  a  subsistence 
style  trf  life  to  a  full  oaah/Job  economy. 

I  believe  this  Is  a  sound  analysis  of  the 
Inadequacy  of  10  million  acres  for  the 
Alaska  Natives.  We  must  consider  not 
only  the  potentially  damaging  effects  this 
settlement  proposal  may  have  on  the 
Natives,  but  also  the  prolxible  social  costs 
which  result  from  an  abrupt  transition 
to  a  full  cash/job  economy  without  prop- 
er assistance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  seek  an  Imme- 
diate and  Just  settlement  of  the  Alaska 
Native  land  claims.  This  obligation  dates 
back  to  the  Organic  Act  of  1884  which 
stated: 

The  Indians  .  .  .  shall  not  be  disturbed  In 
the  possession  of  any  lands  actually  In  their 
use  or  occupancy  or  now  claimed  by  them 
but  the  terms  under  which  such  persons 
may  acquire  title  to  such  lands  is  reserved 
for  future  legislation  by  Congress. 

The  obligation  is  further  delineated  In 
section  6  of  the  1958  Alaska  Statehood 
Act: 

The  State  and  its  people  .  .  .  forever  dla- 
dalm  aU  rights  and  title  ...  to  any  lands  or 
other  property  (including  fiahlng  rights), 
the  right  and  title  to  which  may  be  held  by 
any  Indians,  Eskimos,  or  Aleuts.  Such  lands 
•  ■  .  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  until  disposed  of  under  its 
authority  . .  . 

I  believe  we  also  have  a  responsibility 
to  refrain  from  including  provisions  for 
the  termination  of  Federal  services  to 
the  Alaska  Natives  in  this  legislation. 
This  provision  was  included  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  in  the  last  Congress,  al- 
though I  voted  for  an  amendment  to  de- 
lete it.  The  policy  of  "termination"  dom- 
mated  Federal  Indian  policy  during  the 
d«cade  of  the  1950's.  It  resulted  In  the 
forced  termination  of  Federal  services  to 
Indians  under  Federal  supervision,  with- 
out regard  to  their  potential  for  eco- 
jwmic  development  and  totally  ignoring 
we  special  Federal  responsibility  to  In- 
dians established  by  numerous  treaties 
"Id  agreements. 

Although  termination  has  been  de- 
??.^®l,^y  ™*"y'  ^^  Senate  passed  the 
Irifr  ^^'^'^  SetUement  Act  last  July 
\rj  '  °*ys  after  President  Nixon's  his- 
toric message  on  Indian  affairs.  This 
™«3a«e  repudiated  the  policy  of  forced 
wnnlnation  and  elevated  a  policy  of 
Teir-determlnation."  It  would  be  a  sad 


mistake  if  the  Senate  again  passed  legis- 
lation with  the  imfortunate  policy  of 
forced  termination. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  delay  this  settie- 
moit  no  longer.  The  discovery  of  valu- 
able mineral  resources  has  stimulated 
widespread  interest  in  the  vast  lands  of 
Alaska.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  obligation 
to  the  Alaska  natives  we  must  provide 
them  with  an  immediate  settlement,  an 
adequate  land  base,  and  a  fair  share  of 
the  moneys  to  be  derived  from  mineral 
production  from  the  lands  they  will  cede. 

The  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settiement 
Act  is  not  a  welfare  bill.  The  natives  are 
not  seeking  the  generosity  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.  They  have  not  asked  to  give 
up  their  lands.  We  are  asking  them  to 
give  up  a  major  portion  of  the  lands  to 
which  they  have  a  valid  legal  claim, 
lands  which  are  rich  in  valuable  mineral 
resources.  This  calls  for  generosity  on 
the  part  of  the  Alaska  natives.  Let  us 
avoid,  if  we  can,  the  tragic  mistakes  we 
made  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  of  the 
continental  United  States.  Let  us  grant 
them  an  adequate  land  base— 60  million 
acres— in  order  that  they  ml^t  survive 
economically  and  culturally. 

The  natives  of  Alaska  have  waited  for 
103  years  for  Congress  to  act.  The  time 
is  at  hand  for  Congress  to  fulfill  Its  long- 
standing obligation  to  the  natives  of 
Alaska  in  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  humane 
manner. 


RECOONmON  FOR  JOE  FLOYD 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tingulshed  citizen  of  my  State,  Mr.  Joe 
Floyd,  president.  Mldcontlnent  Broad- 
casting Co.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak  was 
recognized  recenUy  in  the  February 
1971  edition  of  Format,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Min- 
nesota. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Floyd  for  many 
years.  He  is  a  leader  not  only  In  his  pro- 
fession, but  in  the  civic  activities  of  his 
community  and  our  State.  This  recogni- 
tion is  most  appropriate  not  only  for 
what  he  has  accomplished,  for  what  he  Is 
doing,  but  for  the  rich  promise  his  future 
service  holds  for  broadcasting  and  the 
development  of  the  upper  Midwest. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  editors  of 
Format  in  recognizing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  dedicated  South  Dakotan 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

I'M  JoK  Floyd— I  CoNsmxs  Mtselt  a 

HELLtrvA  Salesman 

(By  Howard  PhlUlps) 

When  Joe  Floyd  was  16,  he  fovmd  he 
could  fill  empty  theatre  seats  at  the  "Min- 
nesota" in  Minneapolis  by  nmnlng  much  and 
by  saying  '*the  last  vacant  seat  please." 

Today  at  69,  Joe  Floyd  Is  nmnlng  more 
and  still  trying  to  fiU  the  future  vacant 
spaces. 

From  his  modest  beginning  as  a  Theatre 
usher  to  his  position  today  as  president  of 
Mldcontlnent  Broadcasting  Company,  head- 
ing Com-Net  Inc.,  Floyd  has  maintained  the 
same  basic  philosophy  .  .  .  find  what  the 
people  want  and  give  It  to  them. 

Joe  managed  a  rather  Impressive  history 
through  the  depression  years  of  promoting 
motion  picture  theatres,  sometimes  with  fair- 


ly conventional  methods,  but  more  often 
with  more  iniwvative  ideas  .  .  .  like  aa»> 
tlonlng  feminine  wearing  apparel  .  .  .  ^rtiUa 
it  was  stiU  on  the  model. 

His  promotional  methods  today,  while  Just 
as  effective,  are  considerably  more  sophis- 
ticated, although  It  could  be  said  that  Joe 
Floyd  is  still  a  brain  storming  promoter. 

Early  in  bts  business  career  he  became 
associated  with  Eddie  Ruben,  stiU  partners 
and  deep  friends  for  over  30  years. 

An  avid  fan  of  aviation.  Joe  travels  34  day* 
out  of  30  and  weu  over  100,000  air  mUee  a 
year  now  promoting  and  selling  his  beloved 
Kelo-Land  Television,  now  the  major  ad- 
vertising medium  in  the  Dakotas. 

His  first  radio  experience  was  on  the  pro- 
duction-side as  originator  and  packager  of 
"Blind-Date"  first  starring  Arlene  Prands  on 
her  famous  career. 

The  horn-rimmed  glasses,  the  dipped 
mouatache,  the  unlit  cigar,  the  booming 
voice,  and  the  unexpected  sudden  grin,  com- 
bine to  present  a  figure  now  familiar  from 
Sioux  Palls,  South  Dakota  to  I.Jl..  D.C.  and  of 
course  Madison  Avenue.  The  broadcast  rec- 
ognition was  not  too  easUy  won.  In  198S, 
when  the  Kelo-Land  concept  was  bom,  Joe 
armed  himself  with  a  pocketfiU  of  cigars  and 
an  xmrlvaled  enthusiasm  and  introduced 
himself  to  Madison  Avenue,  through  the  help 
of  the  Clifford  GUI  Agency. 

"I'm  Joe  Floyd,  I  consider  myself  a  helluva 
salesman." 

It  mattered  lltue  to  Floyd  that  he  had 
nothing  to  seU  but  an  Idea.  It  was  his  Idea 
and  It  was  a  good  one.  They  had  only  the 
sheU  of  a  television  sutlon,  with  no  lira 
cameras;  he  had  no  viewers,  since  there  were 
no  TV  sets  in  the  area  and  very  few  people. 
But  Joe  did  have  one  tangible  .  .  .  himself. 
In  selling  his  Idea,  Joe  Floyd  sold  the  man! 
Joe  Floyd. 

Selling  Kelo-Land  to  Madison  Avenue  was 
only  a  beginning  With  his  Minneapolis- 
based  partners  Eddie  Ruben  and  now  N.  L, 
(Larry)  Bentson,  Joe  then  proceeded  to  seU 
Kelo-Land  to  potential  listeners,  building  a 
major  seUlng  force  that  now  reaches  over  a 
million  listeners  In  85,000  square  miles  In  five 
states. 

In  addition  to  Kelo-Land,  and  Its  satellite 
hookup,  Joe  and  his  associates  operate  the 
parent  firm  of  Mldcontlnent  Broadcasting 
operate  radio  interests  in  Wisconsin  and  80 
motion  picture  theatres  In  more  than  a  dozen 
cities  In  the  Dakotas  and  MinneaoU. 

The  Floyd  name  also  flgiuw  in  cable  tele- 
vision Interests  in  nine  cities  in  South  Da- 
kota; the  BFR  broadcast  group  operating 
WLOL  radio  in  Minneapolis,  and  more  re- 
cently  as  president  of  Com-Net,  an  organiza- 
tion exploring  the  posslbUltles  of  nation- 
wide cable  transmission. 

Nor  does  the  Floyd  enthusiasm  diinini.h 
outside  of  sales  and  broadcasting.  Joe's  great 
love  of  aviation  has  made  Itself  felt  in  hla 
home  territory.  Much  of  the  fine  air  service 
now  enjoyed  by  South  Dakota  is  due  in  part 
to  the  untiring  pubUo  service  efforts  of  this 
m&n. 

He  was  Instrumental  in  the  establishment 
Of  a  commercial  airport  in  Sioux  Falls  In  the 
early  I950's  and  more  recently  helped  pro- 
mote a  new  lour  million  dollar  terminal  In 
South  Dakota's  largest  city. 

Whether  It's  aviation,  theatre,  or  broad- 
casting. Joe  Floyd  is  stUl  "a  helluva  sales- 
man." who  now,  with  over  600  people  work- 
ing  for  the  Mldcontlnent  Enterprise,  prefers 
to  keep  running  more  and  thinking  harder 
and— always  trying  to  fill  "the  last  vacant 
seat  please."  w-»ui. 


THE  BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  On  Janu- 
ary 27, 1971, 1  Introduced  a  bill.  S  378  to 
establish  the  Big  Thicket  National  Pait 
In  Texas.  Since  that  date,  I  have  received 
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indications  of  support  from  many  Tex- 
ans.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  letter  from  the  Texas 
Society  of  Architects  endorsing  my  bill. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Texas    Societt    of    Architects, 

Austin.  Tex.,  Februaru  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Town, 

U.S.    Senator,    Old    Senate    Office    Building, 
WasMnffton,   D.C. 

Senator  Town:  I  wanted  you  to  know 
that  the  Texas  Society  of  Architects  supports 
the  Bill  tar  the  establishment  of  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  that  you  have  intro- 
duced In  the  Senate. 

The  T8A  has  formally  endorsed  creation 
of  the  Park  of  tufflclent  size  and  design  to 
preserve  this  unique  area  and  has  asked  for 
a  similar  endorsement  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  In  Washington. 

Our  best  wishes  for  speedy  action  In  the 
Ctmgress  on  this  important  Bill. 

Tom  Bullock. 


THE  FAMILY  FARM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  progressive 
disappearance  in  my  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, as  well  as  in  neighboring  States,  of 
the  last  real  bastion  of  our  independence 
in  rural  America,  the  family  farm.  And 
along  with  the  elimination  of  the  small, 
independent  farmers  goes  the  gradual 
but  irreversible  demise  of  the  commu- 
nities dependent  on  them  for  business, 
including  goods,  professional  and  gov- 
enunental  services.  The  prairies  are 
dotted  with  these  formerly  vital  and  now 
vanishing  communities. 

The  Mirmeapolls  Tribune  of  Febru- 
ary 21,  1971,  contains  two  excellent  news 
articles  describing  in  graphic  detail  the 
dying  farm  towns  and  the  migration  of 
their  residents  to  other  States  in  search 
of  employment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Minneapolis  Tribune,   Feb.   21, 
1971) 

The    Youno,    the    Wsaht    Lxavino    Small 
Pradue  Farm  Towns 

(By  Douglas  E.  Kneeland) 

As  the  sprawling  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
East  and  West  struggle  with  the  miseries  of 
overcrowding,  some  areas  of  the  vast  plains 
of  the  American  midlands — ^from  Montana 
down  through  Texas — are  growing  more  and 
more  desolate. 

'  Weary  farmers  and  ranchers,  frustrated  vil- 
lage dwellers  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  the 
educated  yoiuig  are  fleeing  the  lonely  prairies 
by  the  thousands. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  reported  the  pro- 
portion of  the  nation's  population  still  liv- 
ing In  such  rural  areas  fell  to  36.5  percent 
last  year,  from  30.1  percent  In  1960. 

The  outflow  has  been  going  on  for  years 
as  the  more  efiBclent  farmers  swallowed  up 
their  neighbors'  land,  as  small -town  resi- 
dents sought  better  Jobs  or  more  hospitable 
stuToundlngs  and  as  the  young  heeded  the 
lure  and  challenge  of  the  dtlee. 

But  what  one  observer  called  the  "snow- 
ball effect,"  building  upon  what  used  to  seem 
ft  tolerable  drain  on  the  countryside,  has 
now  caused  an  almost  desperate  situation  In 
many  rural  areas,  especially  on  the  plains  of 


the  heartland.  As  more  people  leave,  eco- 
nomic survival  becomes  more  difficult  and 
the  qtiallty  of  life  harsher  for  those  left 
behind. 

There  is  another  phenomenon  operating  in 
other  parts  of  the  Prairie  states.  New  indus- 
tries, looking  for  cheaper,  more  enthusiastic 
labor  and  sometimes  lured  by  tax  breaks  and 
other  local  incentives  are  springing  up  In 
small  towns.  Last  year  23  new  plants  opened 
In  Iowa,  41  In  South  Dakota,  48  In  North 
Dakota,  60  In  Nebraska,  107  In  Kansas  and 
311  In  Minnesota. 

But  ag' '.culture-centered  towns  are  dying 
In  the   Prairie  states.  Some  are  already  dead. 

McClusky,  N.D.,  Is  merely  sick.  Still  a  rela- 
tively busy  shopping  center  for  the  sur- 
rounding area,  It  has  seen  several  stores  close 
as  the  population  dwindles.  The  Roxy  Thea- 
ter no  longer  shows  movies.  And  the  town 
has  never  been  able  to  keep  a  doctor  in  the 
small  but  modern  medical  clinic  It  built  a 
dozen  years  ago. 

Denhoff,  9  miles  to  the  east,  a  once-thriv- 
ing railroad  town  of  several  hundred,  is  down 
to  its  last  50  residents,  most  of  them  aging 
and  retired. 

Lincoln  Valley,  19  miles  northeast  of  Mc- 
Clusky, Is  beyond  help.  It  has  one  resident,  a 
farm-Implement  dealer. 

Wiimett,  the  seat  of  Petroleum  County  In 
central  Montana,  lost  89  people  and  now  hfts 
271  clustered  around  its  courthouse,  its  one 
store,  two  taverns  and  two  fllllng  stations. 
The  whole  county  is  down  to  675.  The  nearest 
doctor  is  in  Roundup,  more  than  40  miles 
away. 

Although  Roundup  shrank  from  2,842  to 
2,116,  the  only  doctor  there  Is  so  overworked 
that  he  is  threatening  to  leave.  The  com- 
munity Is  offering  $30,000  a  year  to  get  an- 
other doctor  to  lighten  the  burden. 

In  eastern  Wyoming,  such  hamlets  as  Albin 
and  Chugwater  and  Fort  Laramie  are  fading 
fast.  And  bigger  towns,  such  as  Newcastle, 
Upton  and  Lusk  all  lost  about  20  percent  of 
their  population  during  the  last  10  y,:ar8. 

Down  through  Nebraska  and  Kansas  and 
the  panhandles  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  the 
story  is  echoed  over  and  over. 

Nebraska,  for  instance,  has  seven  counties, 
aU  in  the  sandhills  region  In  the  west- 
central  part  of  the  state,  that  have  fewer 
than  1,000  residents.  Of  these,  Arthur  county 
Is  the  smallest,  with  just  606  people. 

"The  forces  which  have  been  working  are 
still  at  work,"  said  Everett  E.  Peterson,  an 
agricultural  economist  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  Lincoln.  "It  can't  be  over  yet, 
though.  There  are  still  too  many  small  farms, 
too  many  small  towns.  But  unless  some 
counties  become  completely  depopulated,  you 
have  to  imagine  the  population  will  level  off 
somewhere. 

"We  hear  a  lot  of  high-sounding  phrases 
about  rural  development,"  he  said,  "but 
people  get  stymied.  By  and  large,  even  farm 
people  who  want  the  quiet,  bucolic  life  still 
want  the  amenities  of  lU'ban  living.  And 
there's  the  dilemma.  Farm  people  want  good 
schools,  access  to  good  medical  services,  and 
good  entertainment,  without  the  pressures  of 
urban  Uvlng.  but  these  may  be  incompatible 
goals." 

These  things  are  not  available  in  most  of 
the  forgotten  towns  of  the  prairies.  And  the 
exodus  continues. 

In  addition  to  those  given  by  Peterson, 
there  are  other  reasons  for  the  continuing 
migration  from  the  Great  Plains  at  a  time 
when  millions  of  Americans  are  yearning 
for  the  clear  skies,  breathable  air  and  limit- 
less living  space  that  those  same  plains  offer. 
They  Include  the  following: 

The  regions  that  are  losing  population 
are  primarily  agrlciUtural — wheat,  cattle, 
barley,  oats,  flax — and  agriculture  has 
changed  rapidly.  Farm«^'  returns  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  cost  of  land, 
labor,  machinery,  fertUlzer  and  other  ex- 
penses. To  survive,  the  farmer  has  had  to 


grow  bigger  and  make  hts  proflt  on  volume 
and  efficiency. 

As  some  expand  their  holdings,  others  ate 
forced  to  leave  the  farm.  Some  find  Jobe  in 
nearby  towns.  But  since  the  towns  exist 
almost  entirely  to  service  the  surrounding 
agricultural  community,  a  drop  in  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  leads  to  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  service  Jobs  available.  Therefore, 
many  who  leave  the  farm  must  move  out 
of  the  area  to  find  work.  Their  departure 
leads  to  a  further  decline  in  business  at  the 
local    grocery   or   other   stores. 

The  rising  educational  level  of  the  young 
has  left  many  too  highly  trained  for  the 
scant  opportunities  available  in  their  home 
areas. 

The  mobility  of  Americans,  which  is  al- 
ways increasing,  ooupled  with  their  Inherent 
restlessness,  has  affected  this  region  much 
as   It   has  others. 

The  climate — constant  wind  and  oppres- 
sive siunmer  heat  in  the  southern  plains  and 
the  long  winter  sieges  on  the  northern 
prairies — has  jiersuaded  many  to  seek  more 
comfortable  surroundings,  most  frequently 
in  California  or  Arizona. 

If  the  migration  goes  on,  McClusky  need 
only  look  down  the  road  a  few  miles  to  Den- 
hoff for  a  glimpse  of  what  could  be  its 
future. 

On  the  wall  of  the  tiny  poet  office  at  Den- 
hoff is  a  faded  picture  of  the  main  street 
taken  in  1907,  when  the  town  was  the  end 
of  a  rail  line.  Printed  on  the  picture  are 
notes  of  the  glories  that  were  Denhoff'g  in 
that  era — Ave  hotels,  four  stores,  three  grain 
elevators  and  a  dozen  other  businesses. 

Behind  the  grilled  window  of  the  post  of- 
fice. Mrs.  Barbara  Peerboom,  the  acting  post- 
master, recalled  that  when  she  came  to  town 
In  the  1930b  there  were  more  than  300  resi- 
dents. About  60  remain,  and  the  main  street 
is  reduced  to  the  post  office,  a  small  grocery, 
a  dingy  bar  and  the  Farmers  Union  Oil  Co., 
all  clinging  grimly  to  life  amid  the  dilapi- 
dated hulks  of  vacant  bxUldlngs. 

A  few  miles  away  lies  Lincoln  Valley— a 
name  that  recurs  frequently  In  conversations 
in  Denhoff  and  McClusky. 

Lincoln  Valley  Is  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
gravel  road  from  Hwy.  14,  an  Island  of  pleas- 
ant trees,  bouses  and  church  steeples  on  t 
sea  of  snow-covered  farmland  that  stretches 
from  horizon  to  horizon.  But  there  are  no 
tracks  In  the  shallow  snow  on  the  gravel 
road.  The  main  street  Is  eerily  silent  In  the 
flat  light  of  the  afternoon  winter  sun. 

Joe  Leintz's  fading  red  International  Har- 
vester  shop  is  locked,  too.  He  still  Uvea 
there — he's  the  last  one.  But  word  U  abroad 
In  Sheridan  County  that  he  Is  in  a  hospital 
in  Bismarck. 

No  one  U  left  In  Lincoln  Valley  to  explain 
why  a  town  had  to  die. 

Mamt  Dakotans  Flock  to  Cautosicia's  Lost 

LoDi,  Calit. — Everyone  In  Lodl  Isnt  from 
the  Dakotas.  It  only  seems  that  way.  As  It 
did,  for  Instance,  to  Leo  Leberman  when  he 
moved  here  several  years  ago  from  I«(4a. 
SJ3. 

"When  I  first  oanM  out  here,  when  I  nat- 
urally dldnt  know  anybody  except  my  sister 
that  I'd  known  before,"  the  38-year-old  Leb- 
erman s&ld  the  other  day.  "one  Sunday  I 
was  sitting  In  church  and  I  counted  21 
people  from  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  In 
Leola  that  wen  now  In  St.  Peter's  Lutheran 
here.  There  was  an  old  Stmday  school  teacher 
of  mine  and  her  husbcmd  and  various  peo- 
ple I  had  known — some  farmers  and  others. 

"Here  you  are,  1.600  miles  from  home  and 
you  run  Into  them." 

When  Leberman  left  Leola  In  M(f  herson 
County,  on  the  North  Dakota  border,  he 
wasnt  thinking  about  becoming  a  statistic. 
But  he  was.  His  departure  was  part  of  the 
continuing  outflow  from  the  prairies  that 
left  the  Dakotas  to  Join  West  Virginia  as  the 
only  state  losing  population  during  the  last 
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decade.  And  be  was  part  of  the  nation's  pop- 
ulation shift  from  30.1  to  26.6  percent  rural 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  OecsuB  announced 
recently.  Not  to  mention  his  role  in  reducing 
Leola'B  population  from  833  in  1960  to  787. 

"Out  of  our  family  of  eight,  there  are 
four  of  us  right  here  In  Lodl."  aedd  Leber- 
man, an  advertising  salesman  for  the  Lodl 
News-Sentinel.  "And,  of  course,  I  have  sev- 
eral uncles  and  cousins  here.  I  only  have  one 
Bister  who  lives  back  there.  There's  nothing 
for  the  younger  generation  back  there.  They 
stick  around  while  their  friends  are  there 
and  then  when  their  friends  leave,  they 
leave." 

Henry  A.  Olaves,  city  manager  of  Lodl,  re- 
laxed behind  his  desk,  and  tried  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  Lodl  residents  who  had 
migrated  from  the  Dakotas. 

"I  dont  know  whether  you  could  guess  as 
high  as  25  percent,  or  not,"  he  said.  "I  sus- 
pect at  one  time  it  was  close  to  half,  when 
the  city  was  around  10,000  people." 

Lodl's  population  is  28,600  now,  an  Increase 
of  6,400  since  1960  and  almost  16,000  since 
1950. 

Thirty-four  miles  south  of  Sacramento,  in 
the  rich  farmland  of  the  northern  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  Lodl  is  as  flat  as  the  prairies 
from  which  Its  Dakotans  fled. 

And  despite  its  occasional  palm  trees,  there 
Is  much  of  the  Midwest  about  the  place. 

The  sprawling,  low-built  business  district 
Is  paralleled  by  railroad  tracks.  The  name  of 
the  town  is  in  lights  on  an  arch  over  Pine 
St.  The  inevitable  strip  Is  lined  with  bowling 
alley,  drlve-ln  restaurants,  motels  and  gas 
stations,  chlcken-frled  steaks,  $1.66  menu 
special. 

But  Lodl's  mean  temperature  In  winter  Is 
about  44  degrees,  and  fog  and  drlEzle  are  not 
snow. 

Moreover,  it  has  industries,  small  but  di- 
versifled,  to  soak  up  those  who  no  longer  con 
or  who  no  longer  will  farm. 

Many  of  those  who  leave  the  plains  are  the 
young  who  have  gone  to  college  and  have 
been  forced  to  scatter  to  find  opportunities 
to  match  their  education.  But  the  migration 
to  Lodl  does  not  seem  to  fit  that  pattern.  It 
U  more  reminiscent  of  the  flow  of  Job  seekers 
from  Maine  to  Massachusetts  and  Coiuiecti- 
cut,  or  the  stream  of  refugees  from  Appa- 
lachla  to  northern  Ohio.  They  follow  relatives 
and  friends — some  elderly  folks  follow  their 
children  and  retire  here — and  In  a  sense 
never  leave  home. 

"I  doubt,  if  many  of  them  are  college 
graduates,"  said  Thomas  A.  Peterson,  the 
youngish.,  crewcut  assistant  city  manager. 
"They're  mostly  high  school  graduates- 
young  men  in  their  late  208  or  early  SOs  with 
families— looking  for  Jobs." 


SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  sickle 
cell  anemia  has  afflicted  black  people  in 
America  for  many  years.  Only  recently 
has  there  been  widespread  awareness  of 
this  malPdy.  Significant  studies  and  re- 
search on  this  disease  by  Dr.  Roland  B. 
Scott,  chief  of  the  Department  of  Pediat- 
rics at  Howard  University,  Washington. 
D.C,  have  begun  to  extend  our  knowledge 
on  ways  to  gain  relief  for  the  many  thou- 
sands of  victims  who  annually  suffer  with 
sickle  cell  anemia. 

As  the  newly  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  support  and  assistance  to 
thMe  who  are  fighting  for  solutions  to  the 
suffering  caused  by  this  disease. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  a  recent 
feature  in  the  Boaton  Globe  that  de- 
scribes work  on  this  sickness  by  the  Bos- 
on Children's  Hospital.  I  believe  that 


those  who  are  examining  methods  that 
will  cure  this  dreadful  disease  deserve  the 
full  service  of  all  available  resources. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
mous  consent  to  enter  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  articles  from  the  Boston  Globe 
on  January  31,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Frequently  Called  "Black  Cancer" — Infa- 
mous Sickle  Cell  Disease 

Dr.  David  O.  Nathan,  chief  of  hematology 
at  Children's  Hospital  Medical  Center,  offers 
this  explanation  of  how  sickle  cell  anemia 
works  and  why  victims  are  only  Intermit- 
tently Ul. 

The  red  cells  are  made  in  the  bone  marrow 
and  delivered  Into  the  blood  containing  the 
red  hemoglobin  protein  in  solution.  The 
function  of  hemoglobin  is  to  transport  oxy- 
gen to  the  tissues. 

The  normal  red  blood  cell  functions  like 
a  plastic  bag  partially  fllled  with  water.  Its 
shape  can  be  changed  by  a  squeeze.  Other- 
wise, the  red  cell  could  never  get  through  the 
tiny  capillaries  of  the  body  to  carry  oxygen 
to  the  tissues. 

The  oxygen -carrying  hemoglobin  Is  made 
up  of  chains  of  amino  acids,  two  alpha  chains 
and  two  beta  chains.  Each  chain  contains 
more  than  100  component  parts  linked  in 
deflnlte  sequence  determined  by  the  genes. 

A  mutation  in  the  genes  can  cause  a  varia- 
tion in  the  structure  of  the  amino  acid 
chains. 

Dr.  Vernon  Ingram  at  MIT  recently  dis- 
covered that  the  sickle  cell  mutation  causes 
a  change  in  the  beta  chain  of  the  amino  acid. 

As  a  result  of  the  change,  sickle-hemo- 
globin has  a  tendency  to  change  its  state  of 
solubility  in  a  peculiar  way  when  exposed 
to  low  oxygen  levels. 

When  this  happens  the  moleciUee  become 
stacked  together  like  twigs.  In  doing  so,  the 
normally  fluid  cell  becomes  elongated  and 
rigid. 

These  cells  cannot  get  through  the  capil- 
laries to  carry  oxygen  to  the  tissues.  Instead, 
the  sickle  cells  block  capillaries  and  they  can 
prevent  oxygen  from  reaching  the  bones  and 
vital  organs,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain. 

Her  Death  Focuses  Attention  on  a  Threat- 
ening Disease — Cynthia  Leaves  a  Legacy 

OF  Hope 

(By  Jean  Dletz) 

From  every  black  or  Puerto  Rican  child 
who  goes  to  the  Martha  Eliot  Health  Center 
for  routine  check-ups.  Dr.  Irving  Williams 
takes  a  small  blood  sample. 

A  technician  adds  an  oxygen -reducing 
chemical  to  the  few  drops  of  blood  and  makes 
a  slide  which  the  pediatrician  checks  later 
tinder  a  microscope. 

A  normal  red  blood  cell  usually  is  circular, 
looking  much  like  a  doughnut  with  a  thin 
membrane  In  the  center  Instead  of  a  hole. 

What  Dr.  Williams  is  looking  for  are  cells 
which  are  shaped  more  like  a  sickle  moon  or 
which  form  a  double-curve  like  an  S. 

Chances  are  that  he  will  find  such  cells  In 
the  blood  of  a  number  of  his  young  black 
patients,  including  many  who  are  apparently 
healthy  In  every  respect. 

It  Is  estimated  that  one  of  every  ten  blacks 
In  the  United  States  carries  the  trait  In  his 
blood.  It  is  when  two  carriers  marry  that 
sickle  cell  anemia  can  result  In  their  chil- 
dren. 

Although  1  In  every  400  blacKS  may  actually 
have  the  disease,  recent  surveys  Indicate  that 
only  3  of  every  10  adult  Negroes  In  the  US 
have  ever  heard  of  the  disease. 

In  Africa,  up  to  60  percent  of  some  tribes 
are  affected  by  the  illness.  In  fact,  sickle  cell 
anemia  occiurs  almost  entirely  among  Afro- 
Americans  m  this  country  because  the  dis- 


order evolved  as  a  gene  mutuatlon  centuries 
ago  In  Africa. 

At  that  time,  the  mutation  caused  an  Im- 
proved survival  rate  from  a  parttcuUrly 
severe  strain  of  malaria.  Most  American 
blacks  are  descendants  of  Africans  who  man- 
aged to  survive  this  fatal  form  of  malaria. 

In  the  UB,  the  sickle  cell  problem  may 
also  strike  an  occasional  white  family  whose 
forebears  came  from  the  Mediterranean  area 
and  survived  the  same  malaria  epidemic. 

The  average  life  span  of  a  person  who  has 
the  disease  is  about  20  years.  First  symptoms 
can  occur  In  ohUdren  bet«t^n  the  ages  of 
2-4  who  may  die  from  a  sudden  cut-off  in 
oxygen. 

uacE  screbnino 

But  the  problem  of  the  sickle  cell  patient 
often  is  not  obvious  until  he  contracts  an- 
other disease,  pneumonia  or  a  simple  virus 
infection. 

However,  doctors  propose  that  the  armed 
services  should  screen  all  blacks  for  the  sickle 
cell  trait  because  of  the  danger,  even  to  car- 
riers, from  violent  exercise  at  high  altitudes. 

An  extreme  decrease  in  oxygen  may  be 
hazardous  for  a  carrier.  They  should  avoid 
moiuitaln  climbing  In  high  altitudes  or  fly- 
ing at  a  height  over  8000  feet  In  non-pres- 
surized planes.  Usually  Individuals  who  carry 
the  sickle  cell  trait  only  In  a  single  gene 
seldom  have  any  problems  related  to  It. 

But  chances  are  one  in  four  that  parents 
who  both  carry  the  gene  will  give  birth  to  a 
child  who  has  two  sickle  genes  and  there- 
fore may  have  the  severe  form  of  the  disease. 

If  one  parent  is  a  carrier  and  the  other 
has  normal  blood,  their  children  will  either 
have  normal  blood  or  sickle  cell  trait. 

The  test  for  sickle  cell  trait  has  been  avaU- 
able  for  many  years;  the  standardized  meth- 
od was  developed  at  the  Thorndlke  Labora- 
tories of  Boston  City  Hoq>ltal  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam CasUe.  But  It  has  never  been  widely 
applied  m  conjunction  with  genetic  counsel- 
ling. 

"If  screening  were  offered  prior  to  mar- 
riageable age,  those  who  were  found  to  carry 
an  abnormal  hemoglobin  gene  could  be 
counseled  to  be  sure  that  their  mates  were 
tested  at  the  same  time  of  marriage,"  writes 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Scott  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia  In  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Assn.  of  Oct.  26, 1970. 

Unlike  a  number  of  Inherited  diseases, 
sickle  cell  anemia  cannot  be  detected  In  the 
fetus  by  withdrawal  of  amniotic  fluid  from 
the  mother  during  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy  because  the  fluid  does  not  con- 
tain hemoglobin. 

Although  this  genetically  carried  disease 
is  one  of  the  commonest  long-term  Illnesses 
in  N»gro  children,  only  a  small  group  of  peo- 
ple In  the  Boston  community  are  aware  of 
the  problem. 

The  new  Interest  Is  the  legacy  of  an  excep- 
tionally-loved little  girl  named  Cynthia 
Hearns  who  was  growing  up  in  Roxbury.  Just 
five  days  before  her  sixth  birthday.  Cynthia 
died  from  her  flrst  bout  with  a  crisis  caused 
by  sickle  cell  anemia,  actually  her  flrst  Illness 
from  the  disease. 

FUND   begins 

Even  today.  It  Is  difficult  for  Mrs.  Clifford 
Hearns,  her  44-year-old  mother,  to  talk  about 
Cynthia  without  crying,  as  she  says 

"The  loss  of  a  child,  I  do  believe,  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  human  experiences." 

Left  on  their  own,  the  grief  of  Cynthia's 
parents  would  remain  a  private  matter.  But 
friends  convinced  them  that  a  fund  in  Cyn- 
thia's memory  can  help  to  Increase  the  life 
span  of  some  60,000  black  boys  and  girls  born 
each  year  to  families  with  the  same  problem. 

"We  call  the  problem  the  'black  cancer'," 
says  Mrs.  Annetta  Capdevllle  of  Dorchester. 
"Doctors  have  emphasized  that  If  we  want 
help  for  a  black  disease.  It  Is  Important  that 
black  pec^le  begin  to  arouse  interest  In  It 
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and  carry  the  ball.  But  we  need  all  the  help 
we  can  get." 

"My  own  advloe  to  would-ba  parenta  who 
carry  this  boomerang  In  their  blood'  Is  to 
adopt  their  children,"  says  Mrs.  Hearns,  who 
Is  just  beginning  to  look  at  Cynthia's  abort 
life  as  a  special  gift  from  Ood. 

She  calls  the  defective  gene  a  "boomerang" 
because  of  the  double-affliction  for  the  car- 
rier who  may  or  may  not  have  the  disease 
and  who  should  be  made  aware  that  th« 
trait  can  produce  the  dlseaae  If  two  carriers 
should  bapp>en  to  marry. 

In  her  case,  Mrs.  Hearns  grew  up  knowing 
she  has  sickle  cell  anemia. 

IN  BFLOm 

"Most  of  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life 
were  spent  checking  In  and  out  of  Qrady 
Hospital  in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  she  recalls.  "Often 
they  kept  my  arms  and  legs  In  splits  because 
they  were  afraid  my  bonea  woxild  not  de- 
velop properly." 

(During  a  crisis,  a  victim  will  often  double 
up  his  limbs  from  the  excruciating  pain. 
Splints  may  be  applied  to  prevent  crippling 
contractures) . 

"When  Cllf  and  I  were  married  in  1948, 
we  hoped  to  have  four  children,"  Mrs.  Hearns 
went  on.  "No  one  told  us  what  effect  the 
sickle  cell  might  have  on  children.  I  thought 
I  had  outgrown  the  disease,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  turn  to  for  counseling. 

"Barty  In  my  pregnancy  with  Oynthla,  a 
doctor  told  us  the  child  would  be  all 
right,"  says  Mrs.  Hearns.  "He  was  wrong.  He 
should  have  told  us  what  the  statistical 
ch&ncea  of  our  having  a  healthy  child  would 
be." 

"It's  ironic  that  sickle  cell  anemlna  could 
be  eradicated  In  time,  simply  by  making 
more  people  aware  of  It,"  says  Dr.  Williams. 
But  many  medical  personnel  know  little 
more  about  the  disease  than  Its  name. 

In  Boeton,  Dr.  Williams  says  he  got  started 
screening  for  sickle  cells  at  the  Martha  EJlot 
Health  Center  simply  by  "default." 

Now,  he  Is  medical  advisor  to  the  Oyntihla 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Fund. 

In  Cynthia's  case,  according  to  her  mother, 
no  synvptoms  of  the  disease  appeared  until 
13  hours  before  her  death. 

The  little  girl  had  a  remarkable  childhood. 
At  16  months,  she  was  learning  to  swim  with 
her  mother  at  the  Roxbury  "T."  By  the  age 
of  3,  she  was  Ice-skatlng  at  Pranklln  Field. 
At  4  and  5,  she  wae  helping  with  hospitality 
after  services  at  the  Charles  St.  AME  Church 
and  attending  nursery  school  and  kinder- 
garten classes  sponsored  by  a  group  of  nuns 
at  Emmanuel  House. 

rCTND  ADDRXSS 

Following  her  death,  the  Hearns  family 
moved  to  5  Russell  Court,  Wobxim,  which  Is 
now  the  address  of  the  Cynthia  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia  F\md. 

The  dream  of  the  foimdlng  members  of 
the  fund  Is  to  have  a  sickle  cell  clinic  In  the 
Roxbury  community  where  patients  could 
be  screened  and  treated.  Meanwhile,  screen- 
ing Is  available  at  the  major  Boston  hospitals 
and  some  community  health  centers. 

The  original  group  meets  each  month  at 
Freedom  House  in  Roxbiu^  to  share  Informa- 
tion. First  funds,  raised  through  bakery  salee 
and  a  turkey  raffle,  have  already  gone  to  pay 
$700  for  25,000  pamphlets  distributed  to  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  explaining  basic  facts  about 
the  disease.  The  group  now  seeks  to  expand 
its  actlvlUee  to  a  aprlng  festival  In  the  Rcx- 
bury-Ncwth  Dorchester  community. 

"It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  It  la  up  to  black 
people  to  conduct  a  manmioth  campaign  to 
Infonn  the  public  and  eventually  support 
research  which  will  find  a  cure  for  this  dread 
disease,"  says  Mrs.  Ct^devllle. 


No  Known  Cdhe  wot  Blood  Disxasz — Manx 

QTJisTtoNs,  Few  Anbwxss — Trr 

In  one,  early  draft  of  his  recent  State  of 

the  Union  message.  President  NUon  speclfi- 

oally  mentioned  sickle  cell  anemia  as  one  of 


several  dlaeases  for  which  a  cure  must  be 
found. 

The  reference  to  so-called  "black  canow" 
was  dropped  from  the  final  speech  however, 
and  the  President  only  mentioned  a  $100 
million  boost  In  Federal  spending  for  cancer 
research,  and  made  no  reference  to  blood 
diseases. 

White  Ho\ise  sources  say  the  mention  of 
sickle  cell  anemia  was  dra{>ped  only  because 
the  disease  Is  not  well  known  among  the 
general  public,  but  they  stress  that  new 
Federal  funds  will  be  devoted  to  the  sickle 
cell  mystery. 

Whatever  the  public  poetore  of  Washing- 
ton on  the  matter,  there  is  no  question  that 
intense  research  attention  on  the  disease  Is 
long  overdue. 

The  first  clinical  description  of  sickle  cell 
anemia  was  reported  60  years  ago  when  a 
doctor  noticed  peculiarly  elongated  and 
sickle-shaped  red  blood  cells  In  a  severely 
anemic  black  patient.  Since  then,  the  dia- 
eEise  has  presented  many  difficult  clinical 
problems,  because  there  is  no  spteciflc  cure 
and  therefore  no  trvUy  effective  management. 

The  life  span  of  patients  who  receive  proper 
care  has  greatly  Improved,  however,  although 
hematologlsts  are  still  unable  to  say  why 
some  victims  do  extremely  well,  sometimes 
with  minimal  medical  care,  and  others  suc- 
cumb to  the  disease. 

A  recent,  widely  publldsed  announcement 
that  the  first  "fully  effective"  treatment  for 
sickle  cell  anemia  has  been  found  has  met 
with  skepticism  from  most  blood  specialists. 

The  treatment  announced  In  December  by 
Dr.  Robert  N.  Nalbandlan,  a  pathologist  at 
Blodgett  Memorial  Hospital  in  Qrand  Rapids. 
Mich.,  consists  of  Intravenous  injections  of 
high  concentrations  of  urea,  a  body  waste 
chemical,  in  a  sugar  solution. 

He  said  that  the  result  is  an  unsickllng  of 
the  red  blood  cells  and  a  tremendous  allevia- 
tion of  pain. 

At  a  meeting  of  American  Society  Hema- 
tology in  Puerto  Rico  In  December,  however, 
other  doctors  noted  that  there  were  no  con- 
trol cases  In  Dr.  Nalbandlan's  progress  report 
on  26  patients  treated  with  urea  in  four  hos- 
pitals, that  many  patients  recover  from  a 
crisis  of  slclcle  cell  anemia  without  treat- 
ment, and  that  the  method  carries  serious 
danger  of  side  effects. 

Dr.  Prank  H.  Gardner,  chief  of  hematology 
at  Presbyterian  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Center,  points  out  that  the  urea 
treatment  is  an  extremely  difficult  procedure 
because  it  must  be  accompanied  by  such 
massive  administration  of  fiulds. 

A  child  treated  by  this  method  at  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Philadelphia  was  given 
12  gallons  of  fluid  intravenously  in  a  single 
day  to  prevent  dehydration — an  amount  of 
fluid,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Oardner,  pre- 
sents problems  "almost  worse  than  those 
caused  by  the  disease." 

Although  very  high  concentrations  of  urea 
can  reverse  the  sickling  process  of  red  cells 
in  the  test  tube,  there  is  still  no  good  evi- 
dence that  urea,  at  levels  achieved  In  blood  of 
patients,  stops  sickling  in  man,  says  Dr. 
Gardner. 

In  Boston,  Dr.  David  G.  Nathan,  chief  of 
hematology  at  Children's  Hospital  Medical 
Center,  said  the  effect  of  urea  is  now  under 
investigation  in  Laboratory  blood  samples, 
but  not  on  patients. 

While  clinicians  test  various  methods  of 
treatment,  doctors  suggest  that  if  mothers 
can  learn  to  force  fluids  on  a  child  at  the 
first  sign  of  a  crisis,  and  otherwise  maintain 
good  medical  care,  many  crises  will  be 
averted,  and  the  general  well  being  of  the 
child  can  be  improved. 

"You  can't  legislate  love  and  marriage," 
said  Dr.  Nathan  in  discussing  the  disease. 
"But  all  healthy  persons  who  carry  the  trait 
certainly  should  be  aware  of  their  condition." 

Carriers  may  need  careful  medical  atten- 
tion in  case  of  pneumonia,  he  pointed  out, 
and  do  not  make  ideal  blood  donors. 


He  emphasised  that  the  trait  cannot  be 
passed  on  through  bkxxl  transfusions,  but 
sickle  blood  would  be  inadvisable  to  give  to 
children  undergoing  heart  surgery,  to  pneu- 
monia cases,  or  to  newborn  Infants  who  need 
maximum  oxygen. 


THE  BOMBING  OP  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  MATHIA8.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
bombing  of  the  Capitol,  like  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy,  not  only 
constitutes  a  criminal  act  of  violence,  but 
also  repudiates  the  centuries  of  slow 
growth  In  the  peaceful  use  and  transfer 
of  power.  I  hope  the  persons  responsible 
will  be  quickly  found  and  strictly  pun- 
ished. In  any  event,  an  additional  Judg- 
ment on  them  must  inevitably  be  the 
complete  futility  of  the  act. 

The  secret  bomber  and  the  unseen 
sniper  assassin  alike  not  only  strike  at 
the  vitals  of  the  Nation,  but  also  deal  a 
blow  to  their  own  causes.  Such  crim- 
inals, whether  on  the  radical  left  or  on 
the  radical  right,  usually  seek  to  dictate 
to  the  rest  of  the  people  a  dramatic 
change  national  policy,  but  the  people 
will  not  submit  to  such  tyranny. 


TRIBUTE    TO    SENATOR    RUSSELL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  great  and  deserved 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Richard 
Russell.  Senator  Russell  graced  this 
Chamber  with  a  sense  of  personal  honor 
and  a  parliamentary  ability  which  are 
unlikely  to  be  surpassed.  Great  leader- 
ship is  always  unique.  The  qualities  of 
this  man  marked  him  as  an  aristocrat  of 
the  Senate. 

He  was  dean  of  the  Senate  as  much 
for  his  quality  of  character  and  mind. 
as  for  his  long  experience  and  leader- 
ship through  many  trying  days  of  the 
life  of  the  Republic.  His  friendships  were 
always  marked  by  the  deepest  bond  of 
faith.  As  parliamentary  adversary,  the 
strength  generated  by  his  ability  was  of 
profound  proportions. 

In  the  life  of  the  Senate  there  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been  a  Senator  of  his 
parliamentary  talent.  Richard  Russell's 
memory  will  endure  not  only  among 
those  who  knew  him,  but  Is  enshrined 
in  the  very  process  of  our  democracy. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  "STATE  OP  THE 
WORLD"  REPORT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  recently 
submitted  a  report  on  foreign  policy  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  which  is  worthy 
of  our  serious  attention.  Gov.  Averell 
Harriman  and  Mr.  Paul  Wamke,  speak- 
ing for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee's Policy  Council,  gave  some  con- 
structive criticism  on  this  document. 
Their  comments  raise  several  important 
questions  about  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
the  report  itself,  which  will  certainly  be 
a  central  topic  of  discussion  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  I,  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  well- 
thought  out  reply  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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"Statk  of  th«  Woau)" — A  Democratic 

RSSPONSK 

Washinoton,  February  26. — W.  Averell  Har- 
riman, chairman  of  the  Democratic  Policy 
Council's  Committee  on  International  Affairs, 
and  Paul  O.  Wamke,  chairman  of  ^e  Coun- 
cil's Committee  on  Arms  Control  and  Defense 
Policy,  reported  today  the  comments  of  the 
two  committees  on  President  Nixon's  State- 
of-the-World  message.  A  more  detailed  state- 
ment will  be  considered  by  the  Democratic 
Policy  Council  at  its  March  24  meeting. 

The  text  follows  : 

INTHODtTCTlON 

Yesterday  President  Nixon  submitted  to 
Congress  his  second  annual  report  on  United 
States  foreign  policy — a  "State  of  the  World" 
message. 

Reference  to  the  Nixon  doctrine  crops  up 
In  discussions  of  most  parts  of  the  world 
without  definition  of  whether  It  means  the 
continuation  of  old  policies  or  new  ap- 
proaches to  old  problems.  It  is  suggested  that 
we  have  Joined  In  partnership  with  all  na- 
tions for  undefined  aims.  Generalities  and 
well-meaning  declarations  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  fall\ire  to  formulate  definite  policies 
or  to  take  effective  action.  The  President 
la  correct  in  saying  that  the  world  is  chang- 
ing but  too  many  of  his  policies  are  drawn 
from  the  attitudes  of  past  decades.  He 
talked  of  a  generation  of  peace  but  his  poU- 
cles  are  not  creating  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  peace. 

The  report's  180  pages  of  unlnformatlve 
rhetoric  are  filled  with  unstinting  self-praise, 
an  absence  of  candor  and  a  distortion  of 
results.  An  example  of  theee  fallings  is  Its 
statement  in  the  economics  section  that  "In 
1970,  we  made  aoild  progress  toward  restor- 
ing stability  as  well  as  growth  In  the  U.S. 
economy."  We  can  only  hope  that  this  nation 
will  be  spared  another  year  of  such  "solid 
progress"  with  its  Increase  in  unemployment 
and  inflation  and  decUne  In  real  G.N  .P.  It 
must  also  be  news  that  the  Administration 
"did  not  oppose  Congressional  restrictions 
this  past  year  on  the  use  of  U.S.  ground  com- 
bat forces"  In  Laos  and  Oambodia. 

INDOCHINA 

Our  most  urgent  International  problem 
remains  the  ending  of  the  tragic  war  In 
Indochina.  During  the  1968  campaign  Can- 
didate Nixon  pledged  that  he  had  a  plan 
to  end  the  war.  Now  In  1971,  President  Nixon 
admits  that  his  policy  In  Vletnamlzlng  the 
war  "cannot,  except  over  a  long  period,  end 
the  war  altogether."  He  states  that  unless 
the  other  side  agraes  to  a  setUement  Vlet- 
namlzaUon  will  lead  to  "perpetuating  the 
war. "  Since  the  President  has  indicated  that 
he  does  not  expect  a  negotiated  solution,  the 
AdmlnMratlon's  policies  offer  the  prospect 
of  endless  war. 

Although  the  report  clalma  credit  for 
"winding  down"  the  war.  in  fact  it  has  been 
expanded  Into  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Even 
though  American  casualties  have  declined. 
South  Vietnamese  are  dying  in  larger  num- 
bers and  civilian  casualties  continue  to 
mount.  It  Is  callous  to  aasume  that  only 
American  deaths  are  Important.  While  Amer- 
ican tro<^  strength  has  been  slowly  reduced, 
•t  the  end  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  years 
of  the  Nixon  Admlnlatratlon  less  than  half 
our  troops  will  have  been  wlthdravm  and 
there  Yim  been  no  assurance  of  the  wlth- 
«Jrawal  of  aU  American  forces. 

Our  air  power  U  fully  engaged  in  both 
Oambodia  and  Laos.  United  States  planes 
nave  stepped  up  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
••••fl-  The  President  has  indicated  that  he 
WU  not  accept  any  llmlUtion  upon  the  use 
Of  American  air  power  anywhere  In  Indo- 
^i^  and  refused  to  rule  out  an  invasion 
«  North  Vietnam,  which  President  Thleu 
MS  threatened.  Escalation  of  the  war  In- 
owees  the  risk  of  Chlneee  laterrentlon. 


The  President  continually  Justlfiea  his  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  as  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  lives  and  the  continua- 
tion of  hie  program  of  slow  troop  withdrawal. 
Surely  the  way  to  save  American  Uves  is  to 
end  the  fighting  and  bring  our  troops  home. 
The  report  claims  continuing  popular  sup- 
port of  the  Vletnamlaatlon  policy,  yet  public 
opinion  polls  show  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  favor  a 
total  American  withdrawal  in  1971.  In  re- 
cent elections  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
have  themselves  indicated  they  want  an  end 
to  the  war. 

There  should  be  a  firm  unequivocal  dec- 
laration that  all  American  forces  will  be 
withdrawn  by  the  end  of  this  year.  A  policy 
of  complete  withdrawal  this  year  wlU  obtain 
the  speedy  release  of  our  men  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war.  Vietnamlzation  offers  no  pros- 
pect for  obtaining  their  freedom.  There 
ahould  also  be  agreement  prohibiting  re- 
prisals by  either  side  against  supporters  of 
the  other  with  International  6ui>ervl8ion. 
Other  issues  should  be  left  to  negotiations 
tamong  the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

MIDDLE  EAST 

The  President  noted  the  dangers  In  the 
Middle  East  and  the  problems  m  resolving 
them.  We  support  the  Administration's  ini- 
tiative which  has  brought  about  a  cease  fire 
and  the  commencement  of  negotiations 
through  Ambassador  Jarring.  We  are  en- 
couraged by  the  clear  indications  from  both 
sides  of  a  desire  for  a  permanent  settlement. 
The  differences  are  being  clarified  and  to 
some  extent  narrowed.  Every  effort  should 
now  be  made  to  bring  about  direct  talks 
between  the  parties  to  reach  the  compromises 
essential  for  settlement  of  the  highly  emo- 
tional Issues.  The  four  powers  should  con- 
tinue their  consultations  and  stand  ready 
to  guarantee  any  settlement  reached  by  the 
parties.  Our  objective  remains  a  leisttng  peace 
between  the  Arab  nations  and  Israel — a 
peace  that  will  assure  independence  and 
security  to  Israel  and  aU  other  nations  In 
the  area. 

STSATEGIC   ABMS    LIMITATIONS   TALKS 

The  President's  message  notes  the  exten- 
sive efforts  that  have  gone  into  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
control  of  strategic  nuclear  arms.  He  also  dis- 
cusses the  major  difficulties  that  delay  the 
development  of  a  formal  agreement. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  securing 
ae  cconprehensive  an  agreement  as  possible. 
But  we  question  a  policy  under  which  the 
nuclear  arms  race  is  permitted  to  continue 
and  even  to  accelerate  as  both  sides  seek  to 
build  up  their  bargaining  strengths. 

What  appears  to  be  lacking  is  the  political 
initiative  which  would  make  the  SALT  talks 
themselves  an  instrument  for  mutual  re- 
straint. While  continuing  to  seek  a  broad 
agreement,  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  step 
toward  actual  control  over  strategic  arms  ex- 
pansion. Agreement  now  to  limit  the  deploy- 
ment of  defensive  systems  need  not  leave  of- 
fensive forces  unconstrained.  An  ABM  limit 
could  be  expressly  conditioned  on  mutual  re- 
straint, and  preferably  a  complete  freeze  on 
the  further  deployment  of  offensive  missile 
systems,  while  negotiations  continue. 
EnaoPB 

We  commend  the  Administration  for  its 
continued  emphasis  on  partnership  with  our 
European  allies  which  began  with  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  and  NATO  and  which  has  been 
continued  by  each  Administration  since  then 
and,  in  particular,  for  the  care  with  which  it 
has  consulted  our  European  alUes  on  mat- 
ters of  muttial  Interest. 

Progress  in  Europe  has  occurred  as  It 
ahould,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Europeans  themselves.  The  initiative  of 
OhaaoeUor  Brandt  to  Improve  relations  wlti 
ttoe  Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  European 


countries  gives  promise  for  the  reduction  of 
some  of  the  tensions  between  East  and  West 
and  ahould  be  fully  suiq>orted.  The  treaties 
he  has  negotiated  with  IiSoscow  and  Warsaw 
are  to  be  ratified  only  after  there  is  a  satis- 
factory agreement  on  West  Berlin.  Such  an 
agreement  would  deal  with  the  most  inflam- 
mable issue  that  has  existed  in  poet  war 
Europe.  It  could  open  the  way  for  an  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  which  is  a  logical 
forum  to  arrange  for  a  mutual  balanced  re- 
duction of  forces.  We  regret  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  been  so  hesitant  about  this 
conference  which  could  lead  to  an  agreement 
permitting  reduction  of  United  States  tro<^>8 
in  EiiTope  without  adverse  Impact.  Pending 
theee  developments,  our  troop  stand  strength 
In  Europe  shotild  be  maintained. 

We  continue  to  support  the  expansion  of 
the  Common  Market.  We  should  also  pro- 
tect our  e:Q>orts  to  the  Common  Market,  par- 
Uoularly  agricultural  products. 

LATIN  AMTtlCA 

There  is  little  new  In  the  report  on  Latin 
America,  except  a  few  ambiguous  promisee 
about  trade  imd  assurances  of  "partnership." 
This,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  White 
House  has  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  the  first  for- 
eign aid  budget  in  a  decade  to  omit  any  line 
item  authorization  for  the  Alliance  for  Pro- 
gress. This  is  hardly  a  poUcy  equal  to  the 
dynamic  and  momentous  changee  tAUng 
place  in  Latin  America  today. 

In  Latin  America,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  compiled  a  two-year  record  of  drab 
faUure  relieved  by  an  occasional  disaster. 
From  the  humiliation  of  the  Ul-starred 
Rockefeller  trip  some  two  years  ago,  there 
has  been  a  process  of  steady  deterioration  In 
U.S.  relations  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
Hemisphere.  Consequently,  those  relation  are 
at  the  lowest  state  in  the  past  decade. 

Change  Is  afoot.  An  Increasing  number  of 
countries  are  demanding  revision  of  Cuban 
policy.  In  the  OA8  only  last  month,  the 
United  States  was  unanimously  defeated  In 
Its  attempt  to  defend  Itself  against  charges 
of  economic  aggression;  no  other  nation  in 
the  Hemisphere  joined  u«  in  that  vote.  Chile 
has  InstaUed  the  first  elected  Marxist  regime 
In  the  history  of  the  Americas.  Brazil,  the 
largest  country  in  Latin  America,  suffers 
tTom  poUce  brutality  under  a  military  regime 
which  has  given  no  evidence  of  returning  to 
democratic  ways  and  la  rocked  by  radical 
terrorism.  Peru  has  expropriated  Its  major 
U.S.  oU  company  and  is  avoiding  paying  for 
it.  To  all  these  new  crises,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  brought  neither  leadership 
nor  even  a  coherent  policy. 

AFKICA 

The  report  seems  to  regard  Africa  as  easier 
to  deal  with  since  In  the  pMt  it  has  "de- 
pended less  than  other  areas  on  American 
leadership  and  aaatetanoes"  and  therefore 
should  be  more  prepared  for  the  neglect  con- 
templated under  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

Two  issues  dominate  all  others  In  Africa 

economic  and  social  development  In  those 
countries  already  free  and  Independent  and 
the  demand  for  racial  and  political  Justice 
in  those  countries  in  Southern  Africa  which 
are  dominated  by  a  racist  white  mlncwlty. 
The  response  of  the  Nixon  Administration  on 
both  issues  has  been  neglect  and  cynicism. 

The  faUure  of  President  Nixon  to  find  a 
way  to  meet  with  either  President  Kaunda 
of  Zambia  or  President  Nyerere  of  Tanzania 
during  their  visits  to  the  United  Nations  last 
October  is  the  most  flagrant  example  of  the 
no-proflle  policy  being  pursued  by  the  White 
House. 

Africa  Is  a  continent  with  enormous 
growth  potential — yet  the  Administration 
fails  to  show  any  concern  for  the  aid  needed 
by  Africa. 

The  racial  and  political  crises  in  Rhodesia, 
Portuguese  Africa,  Southwest  Africa  and  the 
RepiSbUo  of  South  Africa  (an  area  containing 
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thirty-four  mlUton  Afrlcaiu  dominated  by 
four  million  Europeans)  continue  to  deepen. 
These  minority  regimes  pursue  policies  of 
repression  which  are  leading  toward  violence, 
to  polarization  between  black  and  white,  and 
to  the  risk  of  Communist  gains  feeding  on 
this  repression  of  a  huge  majority. 


FUNDING  FOR  OLDER   AMERICANS 
ACT  MUST  BE  INCREASED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  1972  budget  request 
for  the  Older  Americans  Act  has  caused 
widespread  concern  among  experts  in  the 
field  of  aging,  lawmakers,  and  the  elderly. 

If  allowed  to  stand,  this  can  mean  a 
disastrous  setback  for  programs  designed 
to  serve  our  20  million  older  Americans. 

Once  again,  the  administration  has 
thrust  the  elderly  in  front  ranks  to  fight 
inflation,  although  they  are  least 
equipped  to  make  this  sacrifice. 

For  fiscal  1972,  the  administration 
proposes  a  hopelessly  inadequate  $29.5 
million  for  programs  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act — about  $1.45  for  each 
elderly  person  in  the  United  States.  This 
represents  about  28  percent  of  the  $105 
million  authorized  funding  level  under 
the  act,  which  was  extended  with  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  only  2 
years  ago. 

Especially  shortsighted  is  the  $3.65 
million  reduction  for  the  successful  com- 
munity projects.  Under  these  title  m 
programs,  the  elderly  have  been  helped 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways,  including: 
Homemaker  services,  employment  re- 
ferral, transportation  for  the  infirm, 
meals  on  wheels,  recreational  opportuni- 
ties, adult  education  activities,  and  many 
others. 

Despite  the  imquestioned  success  of 
these  projects,  the  administration  pro- 
poses only  $5.35  million  for  the  commu- 
nity grants  program — nearly  40  percent 
below  the  fiscal  1971  appropriation  of  $9 
million.  For  every  State  this  will  mean 
a  serious  cutback  in  services  and  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  although  the  need 
is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our 
history.  In  my  own  State  of  Idaho,  the 
Federal  share  for  community  programs 
for  the  aged  will  be  slashed  from  the  fis- 
cal 1971  level  of  $102,637  to  $60,450.  This, 
of  course,  will  mean  that  many  ongoing 
projects  will  be  terminated. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Chaskes,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Units 
on  Aging,  expressed  the  alarm  of  many 
persons  in  the  field  of  aging  when  he 
state<r  in  a  memorandum  Issued  this 
week: 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  one  of  the 
most  severe  situations  in  our  history.  It  is 
obTlouB  that  the  Administration  is  not  im- 
pressed by  the  performance  of  the  State 
Agencies  or  the  community  grants  under 
Title  m  of  the  OAA  (the  Older  Americans 
Act).  It  Is  also  obvious  that  title  m  funds 
have  dwindled  from  tl6  million  allocated  in 
1968-68  to  $6.3  million  for  the  upcoming 
year,  and  the  word  that  I  get  from  Washing- 
ton, through  unofficial  sources.  Is  the  Admin- 
istration definitely  wants  to  phase  out  Title 

m. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the 
administration's  budget  is  moving  the 
fimdlng  levels  backward,  to  the  pre- 1969 
levels.  In  flacal  1969,  approximately  $32 
million  was  appropriated  for  programs 
imder  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  the 


foster  grandparent  program — nearly  $2.5 
million  more  than  requested  for  fiscal 
1972.  However,  our  total  budget  outlays 
during  this  same  period  are  projected  to 
Increase  by  nearly  $45  billion,  approxi- 
mately a  24-percent  raise. 

Instead  of  going  backwards  in  fimding 
projects  for  the  aging,  we  should  be  going 
forward,  as  we  are  in  other  programs. 

In  his  memorandum  to  State  agencies 
on  aging,  Mr.  Chaskes  described  the  cut- 
backs as  evidence  of  "a  complete  disre- 
gard of  congressional  intent  by  this  aA- 
ministration."  He  said: 

Congress,  through  its  legally  constituted 
committees,  holds  extensive  hearings  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  elderly,  and  then  in  its 
wisdom,  allocates  funds  to  start  meeting 
these  problems.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
without  the  experience  or  the  wisdom  gained 
by  close  contact  with  the  program,  then 
cuts  the  Congressional  authorization  to  less 
than  one-third. 

And  equally  disconcerting  are  recent 
reorganizations  which  have  tended  to 
downgrade  the  role  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  as  the  focal  point  in  Gov- 
ernment for  improving  the  lives  of  older 
Americans.  The  title  IV  and  title  V  re- 
search and  training  programs  have  been 
transferred  to  the  social  and  rehabilita- 
tion services  regional  offices.  The  foster 
grandparent  program  has  also  been 
transferred  to  the  SRS  regions.  Many  in 
the  field  of  aging  have  expressed  alarm 
that  these  maneuvers  would  jeopardize 
funding  for  aging  programs,  since  they 
may  become  submerged  in  the  welfare- 
oriented  activities  of  SRS.  And  these 
fears  have  been  confirmed.  Proposed 
funding  for  research  and  training  has 
been  cut  by  more  than  $2  million,  com- 
pared with  the  fiscal  1971  appropriations 
for  these  programs.  Funding  for  the  fos- 
ter grandparent  program  has  been 
trimmed  back  sharply  from  this  year's 
appropriation  of  $10.5  million  to  $7.5 
million. 

Quite  clearly,  these  recent  cutbacks 
represent  a  serious  turn  of  events  which 
can  possibly  nullify  the  successful 
achievements  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  or  render  the  law  useless  for 
our  elderly.  This  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  vital  concern  to  our  Nation's  elderly, 
but  also  should  be  a  matter  of  bipartisan 
concern  for  every  Member  in  Congress 
when  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill  is  considered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  comparing  the  author- 
ized funding  levels  with  the  budgetary 
requests  for  programs  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Burasu  of 

ConiressioMi         ttie  Budget 

1971-1972  aimioriiation  allocition 


Title  III: 

Community  pants J30.000,000  $5,350,000 

Stafeagency .  5.000.000  4,000,000 

Areawide  model  program 10,000,000  4.000,000 

Titles  IV  and  V: 

TittelV >  ?n  non  (MO  1,800.000 

rmev    j  zo.000,000  i.g»,ooo 

RSVPprofrsm 15,000,000  5,000,000 

Foatec  grandparent  program ....  25. 000, 000  7, 500, 000 

ToUl 105.000,000  29,500,000 


State  or  Michigan, 
Depabtment  of  Social  Services. 

February  16,  1971. 
Re  1071-72  AoA  Appropriations. 
To:    All  State   Agency  Executives,  National 

Association  of  State  Units  on  Aging. 
From:  Charles  H.  Chaskes,  President. 

By  this  time  you  are  all  probably  aware 
that  the  budget  request  for  1971-72  calls  lor 
sharp  reductions  in  funding  the  various  ti- 
tles under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  The  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  asked  for  9  million 
dollars  for  Title  III  projects  which  was  cut 
back  by  the  Administration  to  6.3  million. 
The  4  million  that  was  allocated  to  the  State 
Agencies  at  $75,000  per  agency  remains  the 
same.  Titles  rv  and  V  have  been  reduced 
to  3.65  million.  The  Poster  Grandparent  Pro- 
gram has  been  reduced  from  10  million  last 
year  to  7.5  million  this  year.  The  Area  Wide 
Model  Program  Is  in  for  4  million  and  the 
RSVP  program  is  In  for  the  only  Increase 
from  (600,000  this  year,  to  5  mUllon  next 
year. 

The  authorization  by  the  Congress  was  105 
million  for  all  the  titles  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  only  authorized  29.6  million. 


1971-1972 


Congressional 
autnorization 


Bureau  of 

the  budget 

allocation 


Title  III: 

Community  grants J30,000,000  J5.350.000 

SUte  agency 5,000,000  4,000,000 

Area  wide  model  program   10, 000, 000  4, 000, 000 

Titles  IV  and  V: 

TitlelV 1  ?o  000  000  1,800,000 

TiHeV         j    20,000,000  1,850,000 

RSVP  program 15,000,000  5,000,000 

Foster  grandparent  program....  25,000,000  7,500,000 

Total 105,000,000        29,500,000 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  one  of  the 
most  severe  situations  In  our  history.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  Administration  is  not  Im- 
pressed by  the  performance  of  the  State 
Agencies  or  the  community  grants  under 
Title  m  of  the  OAA.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
Title  III  funds  have  dwindled  from  16  mil- 
lion allocated  in  1968-69  to  5.3  million  for  the 
upcoming  year,  and  the  word  that  I  get  from 
Washington,  through  unofficial  sources,  la 
the  Administration  definitely  wants  to  phase 
out  "ntle  in. 

It  is  time  for  NASUA  and  its  members  to 
unite  and  fight  for  our  very  existence.  The 
beet  thing  that  each  individual  State  Agency 
can  do  is  to  write  and  contact  every  member 
of  his  State's  Congressional  delegation, 
pointing  out  the  sharp  reductions,  and  point- 
ing up  the  value  of  the  Title  HI  program. 

I  would  suggest  that  each  member  of  the 
Congress  have  called  to  his  attention  the 
complete  disregard  of  Congressional  Intent 
by  this  Administration.  Congress,  through  its 
legally  consUtuted  committees,  holds  exten- 
sive bearings  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
elderly,  and  then  in  itt  wisdom,  allocates 
funds  to  start  meeting  these  problems.  The 
B\ireau  of  the  Budget,  without  the  experi- 
ence or  the  wisdom  gained  by  clone  contact 
with  the  program,  then  cuts  the  Congres- 
sional authorization  to  less  than  one-third. 

Title  n  of  the  OAA  definitely  stated  that 
there  woiUd  be  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wdfare, 
an  administration  to  be  known  as  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging.  Section  202  of  the 
act,  defines  the  duties  and  functions  of  the 
AoA.  Now  we  are  faced  with  the  complete 
decimation  of  the  AoA.  _ 

Title  IV,  the  Research  and  Demonstration 
section  has  been  transferred  to  SRS  Re- 
search and  Demonstration  section.  Title  V, 
the  training  title,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  SRS  Training  section.  The  AoA  does  not 
even  pay  the  bills  or  order  the  printing  in 
connection  with  the  planning  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  Thto  is  being 
handled  by  the  GSA.  As  a  result,  it  taiea 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  get  requests  through 
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the  08A,  (where  we  are  the  smallest  kind 
of  a  program  as  compared  to  their  ongoing 
responsibilities) ,  and  this  is  the  reason  that 
tliere  have  been  all  sorts  of  delays  In  re- 
ceiving the  materials  which  were  promised 
U8  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  seriousness 
ol  this  situation.  Whatever  differences  we 
as  a  national  organization  may  have  had  in 
our  thinking  in  the  past,  have  to  be  over- 
looked, and  with  complete  unanimity,  we 
have  to  memorialize  the  Congress,  calUng  to 
their  attention  the  erosion  of  the  AoA  and 
the  programs  which  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorleed  to  be  supported  under  the  AoA. 

Another  helpful  assist  In  this  fight  would 
be  for  you  to  circularize  your  Title  III  proj- 
ects and  have  the  project  directors  and 
members  of  the  board  of  the  grantee  organi- 
sations, write  letters  In  their  own  words  to 
their  congressmen  and  senators,  objecting 
to  the  severe  reduction  In  this  program,  and 
have  them  point  out  the  impact  which  their 
projects  have  on  the  lives  of  the  older  people 
they  serve.  Only  by  complete  and  thorough 
onslaught  of  letters  to  the  congressmen  and 
senators,  will  we  be  able — if  not  to  stem 
the  tide — to  at  least  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  what  Is  going  on,  and  hope- 
fully, make  them  aware  of  the  complete 
disregard  of  their  Intent  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

Please  send  copies  of  the  letters  you  write 
to  your  congressional  delegations  to  me  and 
to: 

Mr.  William  E.  Orlol,  Staff  Director,  U.S. 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  0-233 — 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 

30510. 

I  cannot  overstress  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation. 

BITDGET    HSQUESTS    INADEOtJATE    FOB    AGINO 
PBOGRAMS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
former  chairman  and  now  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church). 

If  there  is  an  overriding  Imperative 
confronting  our  Nation  today,  it  is  to  re- 
adjust our  national  priorities  and  to 
make  a  more  effective  reallocation  of 
Government  expenditures. 

Our  spending  priorities  are  still  deter- 
mined largely  by  yesterday's  thinking. 
They  fall  far  short  of  meeting  today's 
needs.  They  hardly  begin  to  perceive  to- 
morrow's problems. 

And  the  administration's  budgetary 
request  for  funding  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  provides  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  tendency.  For  many  other 
programs,  the  administration's  budget  is 
"expansionary" — but  not  for  the  elderly. 
For  our  20  million  older  Americans,  these 
proposed  cutbacks  represent  a  tragic  re- 
treat. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  expressed 
its  strong  intent  for  expanding  and  im- 
proving the  Older  Americans  Act  by  au- 
thorizing significant  funding  increases. 
For  this  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Congress 
authorized  $105  million  to  be  spent.  Yet, 
the  administration  requests  only  $29.5 
million,  only  about  28  percent  of  the 
authorized  funding  level.  Moreover,  the 
budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1972  is  $2.5 
million  less  than  the  amoxmt  appropri- 
ated for  this  year. 

Practically  every  program  imder  the 
Older  Americans  Act  wUl  feel  the  finan- 
cial pinch.  Services  will  be  seriously  cur- 
taUed.  And  opportunlUes  for  the  elderly 
to  serve  wUl  also  be  severely  hampered. 
CXVn 280— Part  4 


Today  a  critical  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  for  expanding  and  pro- 
viding services  for  the  aged. 

It  is  estimated  that  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  professional  and  technical 
workers  employed  in  programs  serving 
the  aged  have  had  formal  preparation 
for  their  work. 

Quite  clearly  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  stepping  up  training  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  elderly.  We  know  this  need 
exists  because  it  has  been  documented  in 
a  report  called  "The  Demand  for  Per- 
sonnel and  Training  In  the  Pleld  of  Ag- 
ing." 

In  that  report,  it  was  forcefully 
pointed  out: 

Although  some  progress  has  been  made  In 
developing  appropriate  training  programs.  It 
Is  far  behind  the  expanding  need.  As  a  re- 
sult most  tf  not  all  service  programs  are  faced 
with  critical  ahortages  of  trained  personnel. 
The  outlook  Is  for  little  Improvement  in  this 
regard  unless  drastic  changes  are  made  In 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  training 
effort. 

Yet,  the  administration  proposes  only 
$1.85  million  for  the  title  V  training  pro- 
grams, more  than  $1  million  below  this 
year's  appropriation.  Unfortunately  this 
is  only  one  exsunple.  Other  programs  will 
also  experience  similar  cutbacks.  Fimd- 
ing will  be  reduced  for  the  community 
programs  on  aging,  research,  and  demon- 
stration, and  the  popular  foster  grand- 
parent program. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
community  progrsuns  on  aging — the  life- 
line for  service  for  the  elderly — will  be 
cut  back  sharply.  It  Is  projected  that 
funding  for  these  successful  programs 
will  be  reduced  from  the  fiscal  1971  level 
of  $227,394  to  $135,092. 

However,  this  is  the  year  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging.  And  this  Is 
the  year  older  Americans  will  be  meeting 
at  local.  State,  and  national  levels  to 
formulate  a  national  policy  on  aging. 
How  can  they  develop  realistic  policies, 
when  they  may  question  our  Nation's  de- 
termination to  fund  existing  successful 
programs  with  realistic  appropriations? 

But  we  owe  this  commitment  to  our 
elderly:  To  back  up  authorized  congres- 
sional policies  with  the  funding  neces- 
sary to  enable  these  programs  to  be  more 
than  mere  hollow  promises.  And  I  genu- 
inely hope  that  this  Congress  will  ful- 
fill its  role  when  funding  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  is  considered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  OPPOSES  RE- 
DUCTION IN  FUNDS  FOR  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ON  AGING 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  fnHn  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  for  his  detailed  analysis  of  the 
fiscal  1972  budget  request  for  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging.  As  the  Senator  has 
outlined,  the  1972  budget  shows  the  less 
than  high  priority  which  this  suimln- 
istration  places  on  programs  serving  our 
20  million  older  Americans. 

Despite  the  unquestioned  success  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  the  administra- 
tion requests  only  $29.5  million — nearly 
$2.5  million  below  this  year's  appropria- 


tion—for its  contlniiation  In  flteal  year 
1972. 

TUs  Is  partteularly  tragic,  since  this  Is 
the  year  of  the  White  House  Conf  eroioe 
on  Aging.  Througlwut  the  year,  the  eld- 
eiiy,  representattres  of  senior  dtisens 
organizations,  and  experts  In  the  Add 
of  aging  will  be  meeting  at  local.  State, 
and  national  levels  to  produce  a  long 
awaited  national  policy  on  aging.  How- 
ever, with  such  an  Inadequate  funding 
request  for  existing  programs,  theee  del- 
egates may  well  question  our  Nation's 
future  commitment  for  such  an  imxier- 
taking. 

It  was  only  a  couple  of  months  ago 
that  the  Congress  acted  to  restore  ur- 
gently needed  funding  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging: 

To  pay  $650,000  for  delegate  expenses 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
to  assure  that  elderly  persons  from  ail 
walks  of  lift:  and  Income  levels  will  be 
represented  at  the  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington this  November; 

To  fund  $500,000  for  the  retired  senior 
volunteer  program  for  the  first  time ;  and 

Increasing  funds  for  the  popular  foster 
grandparent  program  from  $10  to  $10.5 
million. 

The  Congress  must  again  act  forceful- 
ly to  assure  refillstic  appropriations  for 
the  Older  Americans  Act  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  administration's  present 
request  of  $29.5  million  represents  only 
28  percent  of  the  authorized  funding 
level  of  $105  million. 

Practically  every  program  will  feel  the 
effect  of  these  ill-advised  cutbacks.  In 
West  Virginia,  Federal  funding  for  the 
title  m  community  grants  projects  will 
be  reduced  sharply — from  $129,181  to 
$76,745.  This  represents  a  40-percent  de- 
crease in  appropriations,  although  there 
Is  a  critical  need  for  expanding  programs 
funded  under  this  title  wtiich  provide 
transportation,  nutrition,  employment 
referral,  homemaker,  recreation,  and 
other  services  for  the  elderly. 

Funding  for  the  foster  grandparent 
program  has  also  been  trimmed  sig- 
nificantly, from  this  year's  appropria- 
tions of  $10.5  million  to  $7.5  miUlon.  Yet, 
$25  million  is  authorized  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Since  1968,  the  number  of  persons  60 
and  over  falling  below  the  poverty  line 
has  increased  by  nearly  200,000.  If  these 
requests  are  allowed  to  stand,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Older  Americans  Act  wiU 
be  seriously  impeded. 

Too  often  the  needs  of  the  elderly  have 
been  overlooked  or  ignored.  Too  often 
old  age  brings  loneliness  and  frustration, 
when  it  could  be  a  time  for  continued 
self-development.  This  has  been  well- 
documented  in  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
on  which  I  serve,  and  was  further  sub- 
stantiated in  hearings  I  had  the  privilege 
of  conducting  last  year  in  West  Virginia 
on  transportation  problems  of  the 
elderly. 

I  join  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Select  Ccnunittee  on  Aging  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  in  strongly  urging  that  funding 
for  the  Older  Americans  Act  be  increased 
significantly  when  the  Congress  acts  on 
the  fiscal  year  1972  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations legislation. 
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CONGKESSld^kL^  itEObto  ^  SWAtE 


ii^ 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  tinanlnioTis  con- 
sent 4;tupit  a  Jetter  I  Ijavb  rec^ii^  from 
the  execittlve  director  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia CommlMlon  on  Aging  regarding 
the  effect  of  these  cutbacks  on  our  West 
Virginia  programs  and  a  table  showing 
the  rising  percent  of  my  constituents  who 
will  be  denied  these  benefits  and  op- 
portunltiefi  b^.  printed  at  tbi»^stpinX  in 

the  BiCORS.  I,-      -'    1     if;      ■,  ■,.,^  !>.?■■'.;.  <•,•; 

lliere  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  theRjECORX), 
as  follows: 
Wkst  VnazmA  Cosciobbion  on  Aama, 

Cfharleston,  W.  Va.,  Febntary  2S.  1971. 
Senator  Jsmmtos  Rambou^. 
Senate  Offiee  Budding, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

DkU(  Sbicatob  RAin>ou>R:  We  h&ve  Just 
learned  tliat  the  Administration's  budget  re- 
quest for  1971-72  calls  for  sharp  reductions 
m  funding  the  yarlous  titles  tinder  the  Older 


Americans  Act,  and  a  weakening  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging. 

In  West  Vl^lnla,  we  win  Im  particularly 
affected  by  the  proposed  cutback  In  money 
for  Tltje  in  projects.  Sixteen  million  dollars 
($16,000,000)  were  aUocated  In  1966-1869; 
only  five  million  three  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand ($6,350,000)  are  allocated  for  1971-72. 
Title  in  projects  have  meant  the  beginning 
of  needed  programs  for  older  men  and  women 
m  our  state.  Tou  are  familiar,  I  know,  with 
the  senior  centers,  the  q>eclal  outreach  pro- 
grams, the  training  of  persona  working  with 
the  elderly,  the  development  of  housing  pro- 
grams for  rural  elderly — all  made  possible 
by  Title  in  funds.  These  programs  are  so  new 
that  they  need  additional  support  before 
they  are  able  to  continue  without  aid. 

Interest  In  these  programs  has  never  been 
higher  In  the  state,  and  we  have  many  more 
requests  for  Title  m  funds  than  we  can  meet. 
In  spite  of  a  tight  btidget  and  limited  reve- 
nues. Governor  Arch  Moore,  Jr.  U  recom- 
mending state  funds  In  1971-72  to  help  meet 
some  of  the  needs  not  covered  by  Title  m. 
We  are  hopeful  that  the  Legislature,  now  In 


session,  will  approve  these  frmds,  bm  the 
total  effect  will  be  for  naught  If  there  is  a 
cutbjMJk  In  TlUe  m  funds.  And  in  plain 
language,  we  are  alarmed  by  reports  that  the 
Administration  wants  to  phase  out  Title  in 
completely. 

I  know  you  have  a  deep,  personal  interest 
In  the  elderly  In  West  Virginia,  and  1  want 
to  learn  from  you  what  we  can  do  to  change 
the  budget  picture.  How  can  we  make  our 
voicas  heard?  Following  Administration 
guidelines,  we  have  been  having  meetings 
all  over  the  state  In  preparation  for  the 
White  House  Clonferenoe  on  Aging,  and  we 
have  been  planning  programs  and  services 
In  response  to  the  needs  expressed  at  these 
meetings.  Yet  precisely  at  this  time  we  re- 
ceive reports  that  we  face  retrenchment  in 
fixnds.  Have  we  gone  to  our  older  people  only 
to  raise  false  hopes? 

I  would  appreciate  your  advice  and  coun- 
sel. 

Sincerely, 

IiOVISB  B.  OXBRAKD,  Ph.  D.. 

Mx«cutive  Director. 
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Total 

Per»on«65 

Percent  65 

P«reMit65 

population 

and  over 

and  over,  1970 

and  over,  1960 

West  Vlrj|lBj» 

1,7«,237 

194, 120 

11.2 

9.3 

Birbour 

14,030 

2,025 

14.4 

12.5 

Berkeley 

36,356 

4,031 

11. 1 

10.9 

Boone 

25,118 

2,538 

10.1 

7.1 

Braxton 

12,666 

1,899 

15.0 

12.3 

Brooke 

29,685 

2,768 

9.3 

8.2 

Cebell 

106,918 

12,995 

12.2 

10.3 

Celhoun 

7,046 
9,330 

1,000 
1,069 

14.2 
11.5 

11.8 
8.0 

Clav _ 

DoddrWit 

6,389 

1,053 

16.5 

15.4 

FiyettB. 

49,332 

6,168 

12.5 

8.9 

Gilmer 

7,782 
8,607 

1,024 
994 

13.2 
11.6 

11.5 
10.3 

Grant 

Greenbrisr   ...... .j.„' 

32,090 
11,710 

4,074 
1,370 

12.7 
11.7 

10.0 
11.0 

HatnpsWr* 

Hanrack 

39,749 

3,287 

8.3 

7.1 

Herdy 

Harrnon. 

8,855 

1,120 

12.7 

10.9 

73,028 

9,504 

13.0 

11.4 

Jackson 

2a  903 

1,903 

9.1 

8.7 

Jefferson 

21,280 

1,916 

9.0 

9.3 

Kanewhs. — _ 

229.515 

21,528 

9.4 

7.0 

Lewis _ 

17,847 

2,950 

16.5 

15.8 

Uncoin 

18,912 

2,033 

10.8 

8.6 

Locan 

46.269 

4.209 

9.1 

5.6 

McBo*ell.„ 

50,666 

41555 

9.0 

6.0 

Marion .' 

61,356 

8,029 

13.1 

11.1 

Merriiall ....:.... 

37,588 

4,101 

ia9 

10.2 

Maeen 

24,306 

2,548 

10.5 

9.2 

Total 
population 
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Mercer 63.206  7,343  11.6  9.2 

Mineral 23,109  2,393  10.4  9.5 

Minjo 32,780  3,177  9.7  6.9 

Monongalia 63,714  5,908  9,3  9,8 

Monroe 11.272  1,641  14,6  U,9 

Morpn 8,547  1,003  11.7  10  4 

NichoJaa 22,552  2,296  10.2  7,8 

Ohto 84,197  »,S»  U,5  12,2 

Pendleton 7,031  1,020  14,5  11,7 

Pleasanta 7,274  766  10,5  10,4 

Pocahontas 8,870  1,374  15,5  12,4 

Preston 24,455  3.195  12,6  10,2 

Putnam 27,625  2,321  8,4  8,0 

Raleigh 70,080  7,921  11,3  8,2 

Randotpb._ 24,596  3,017  12,3  10,8 

Ritchie 10,145  1,742  17,2  16,6 

Roane 14,111  2,154  15,3  12,8 

Sumroera 13,213  2,019  15,3  11,7 

Taylor 13,878  2,077  1S.0  13.1 

Tucker 7,447  1,077  14.5  14.J 

Tyler 9,929  1,357  13.7  14.8 

Upshur 19,092  2,461  12.9  12.3 

Wayne 37,581  3,695  9.8  8.3 

Webster 9,809  1,230  12.5  &8 

Wetzel. 20,314  2,323  11.4  10.7 

Wirt 4,154  612  14.7  14.1 

Wood 86,818  8,615  9.9  9.7 

Wyoming 30.095  2.006  6.7  4.7 


KKNTUCKY  DEPARTMENT  OP  MINES 
AND  MINERALS  REPORT  ON  THE 
HYDEN.  KY.,  COAL  MINE  DIS- 
ASTERS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Mines  and  Min- 
erals has  Just  released  its  report  on  the 
coal  mine  disaster  that  took  place  In 
Leslie  County,  Ky.,  on  December  30, 1970. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Klrkpatrlc.  com- 
missioner of  the  department  of  mines 
and  minerals,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Mosgrove, 
assistant  to  the  oommissloner,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Everett  Bartlett,  dis- 
trict supervisor  for  the  Hazard  district, 
and  Mr.  Albert  Alexander,  Jr.,  mine  In- 
spector for  the  Hazard  district. 

In  its  report  the  Kentu<*y  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minends  concludes 
that— 

The  explosion  occurred  when  ooal  dust 
was  Ignited  by  detonating  cord  (Prlmaoord) 
and  permissible  explosives  used  In  a  nonper- 


mlsalble  mannor  or  by  the  use  ot  nonpermls- 
slble  explosives  (dynamite)  dvirtng  the  blast- 
ing of  roof  rock  for  a  loading  point  (boom 
bcfle) .  The  explosion  was  propagated  by  oocJ 
dtut  which  was  brought  Into  wuBpenalon 
and  ignited  by  the  Initial  blast. 

I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  report 
is  conclusive,  but  It  represents  a  valua- 
ble part  of  the  reocwd  being  developed  on 
this  tragic  explo6l(». 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  report  be  included  In  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rQx>rt 
was  (Mxlered  to  be  priated  in  the  Rscobo, 
asfcdlows: 
Bkfobt    or    Majob    Mini    Bxn,osiOM    Dis- 

aiffm;  FDn,xT   Coai.   CO.,  Minks  Nos.   16 

AND    16,    HtOKM,   LISUK   OOUMTT,    KT.,    De- 

1 30, 1970. 


.fNToaManosr 

This  rep<st  Is  based  on  an  Investlgatloii 
made  piirsuant  to  Kentucky  Revised  Stat- 
utes 352.180 — Accidents  In  mine  assistance 
and  reports. 

The  Plnley  Coal  Company,  Mine  Numbers 


16  and  16  (actually  one  mine)  were  opened 
on  Hurricane  creek  about  four  miles  Blast  of 
Hyden,  Leslie  County,  Kentucky.  One  h\m- 
dred  men  were  employed  in  the  two  mines, 
of  which  nlnety-flve  worked  underground  on 
two  ooal  producing  shifts  and  one  mainte- 
nance shift,  five  days  per  week.  The  opera- 
tion produced  about  1,600  tons  of  ooal  a  day 
with  the  use  of  loading  machines,  rubber- 
tired  mine  cars  and  a  belt  conveyor  system. 
Each  mine  was  opened  with  four  drift  en- 
tries Into  the  Hazard  Number  4  Seam,  which 
ranged  from  39  to  36  inohee  In  thickness  lo- 
cally. The  floor,  main  and  Immediate  roof 
were  generaUy  firm  shale. 

The  coal  from  the  Flnley  operation  is 
trucked  to  a  preparation  plant  on  a  siding 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  at 
Slbert,  Clay  County,  Kentucky.  Operating 
officials  of  the  company  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion  were : 

Holt  Plnley,  Co-owner,  Slbert,  Kentucky. 

Charles  Flnley,  Co-owner,  Manchesttf. 
Kentucky. 

Stanley  Plnley,  Co-owner,  Manchester, 
Kentucky. 

Walter  Hlbbard  (victim  of  explosion) ,  Su- 
perintendent and  Mine  Foreman,  Manches- 
ter, Kentucky. 


OKMBAL    CONDrrtONS,    MKTHODfl,    EQUIPICXNT 
AND    PKACnCXS 

The  Numbers  16  and  16  Mines  were  each 
opened  by  four  drift  entries  with  a  coal  bar- 
rier between  the  two  mines  which  was  Inter- 
sected at  several  points.  After  the  entries  In 
the  Number  16  Mine  had  been  driven  to  a 
point  about  260  feet  undergroimd.  It  was 
decided  to  Interconnect  the  two  mines  so 
that  the  main  belt  conveyor  which  had  orig- 
inally been  InstaUed  In  the  Number  15  Mine 
could  be  used  for  both  mines.  Alter  the  first 
connection  was  made,  the  mines  were  actu- 
ally developed  as  a  single  mine.  Two  extra 
entries  for  each  mine  were  picked  up  a  short 
distance  underground  In  each  mine  and  the 
twelve  entries,  parallel  to  each  other,  were 
driven  about  2,500  feet  from  the  mine  open- 
ings. Connections  were  made  at  varying  In- 
tervals through  the  barrier  pillar  between  the 
two  mines.  Cross  entries  were  operated  in  sets 
of  six  to  seven  entries  off  the  left  and  right 
main  entries  beginning  at  points  1,200  and 
1,600  feet  respectively  from  the  mine  open- 
ings. They  were  driven  to  depths  of  110  feet 
to  about  800  feet  depending  on  conditions  of 
the  parts  of  the  mine  being  worked.  Entries 
were  driven  20  to  30  feet  wide  with  cross- 
cuts at  60-foot  Intervals.  A  block  system  of 
mining  was  employed  and  pillars  were  not 
recovered. 

On  December  30,  1970,  two  sections,  one  In 
the  Number  16  Mine  and  one  In  the  Num- 
ber 16  Mine  were  producing  coal.  The  sec- 
tion In  the  Number  16  Mine  consisting  of  six 
entries  had  been  driven  about  800  feet  off  the 
Number  6  main  entry  of  that  mine.  A  Jeffrey 
Model  81-C  loading  machine  was  used  to  load 
coal  in  this  section.  TThe  First  Left  section  of 
the  Number  16  Mine  consisted  of  six  entries 
which  had  been  driven  about  160  feet  off  the 
Ntunbcr  1  main  entry  of  that  mine.  Ooal  was 
loaded  with  a  WABCO  Model  970  loading 
machine.  Since  it  was  Intended  to  extend  the 
workings  in  the  Number  16  side  of  the  mine, 
s  new  loading  point  (boom  hole)  was  being 
prepared.  Holes  about  30  Inches  deep  were 
drilled  on  at>out  two  foot  centers  in  the  roof 
of  the  Number  1  entry.  Two  Left  near  the 
second  crosscut,  adjacent  to  Niunber  6  entry, 
of  One  Left.  Measurements  made  after  the 
explosion  showed  that  the  portion  to  be 
blasted  was  approximately  18  feet  long  and 
28  feet  wide.  Indications  were  that  drilling 
operations  were  completed  by  the  day  shift 
at  some  time  during  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 30,  1970. 

aOOF   CONTROL 

Conventional  timbering  and  roof  bolts 
were  used  for  roof  control.  The  roof  bolts 
were  installed  In  accordance  with  plans 
which  had  been  submitted  by  the  company 
and  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Roof 
drilling  and  bolt  installation  was  performed 
by  the  use  of  rotary-hydraulic  drilling 
equipment.  The  methods  of  roof  control  ap- 
peared effective  and  satisfactory  to  the  De- 
partment of  Mines  and  Minerals. 

»ACX    PKXPARATION,    XXPLCSIVXS,    AND    BLA8TINC 

Permissible  explosives  and  electric  deto- 
natWB  were  stored  In  metal  magazines  lo- 
cated on  the  surface.  A  magazine  had  been 
provided  for  each  of  the  mines.  Underground 
•torage  magazines  were  not  used  because  ex- 
plosives were  only  taken  xmderground  as 
needed.  Explosives  for  underground  use  were 
f^nsported  Into  the  mine  in  specially  con- 
atructed  containers  In  rubber-tired  mine  cars 
puUed  by  rubber-tired  tractors. 

Two  60-poxmd  cartons  and  a  part-carton 
at  Hercules  40%  extra  strength  dynamite  and 
rour  1,000  foot  rolls  of  detonating  cord  were 
nored  on  the  surface  In  a  highway  type 
teller,  constructed  of  wood  and  metal,  about 
108  feet  frwn  the  Number  15  Mine  portal. 

It  was  stated  by  the  mine  curators  that 
these  explosives  were  used  In  construction 


work  along  the  surface  roadways  leading  to 
the  mine. 

In  preparing  coal  faces  for  blasting,  undar- 
cuts  were  made  to  depths  of  about  9  feet  and 
three  or  more  boles  were  normally  drilled 
for  the  placement  of  explosives.  The  ntmaber 
of  holes  drilled  depended  on  the  width  of  the 
place  to  be  blasted.  Stemming  consisted  of 
water  dummies  (plastic  bags  of  water)  and 
shots  were  flred  either  singly  or  in  multiple 
by  designated  shot  flrers.  Multiple  approved 
type  shot- firing  units  were  used  to  fire  shots. 
Two  MSA  lO-shot  approved  type  shot  firing 
units  were  found  In  the  working  sections 
and  were  later  tested  In  the  Explosives  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
They  were  found  to  meet  the  electrical  re- 
quirements of  Schedule  16-B.  The  explosives 
used  for  coal  blasting  were  Herc\ile8  Red  HL 
and  Austin  Red  Diamond  9B  permissible 
explosives.  Cartridges  by  both  companies 
were  1^  Inches  by  8  inches.  The  charges 
were  detonated  by  electric  detonators  with 
8-foot  leg  wires,  made  by  the  Austin  Powder 
Company.  It  was  learned  by  questioning, 
after  the  explosion,  that  a  shot  firer  whose 
experience  had  been  principally  In  road  con- 
struction work  and  who  was  familiar  with 
a  variety  of  blasting  materials  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  company  to  do  blasting. 

miring  the  Investigation  and  by  subse- 
quent questioning,  it  was  learned  that  holes 
for  preparing  loading  points  were  normally 
drilled  during  the  working  shift  and  that  the 
holes  were  normally  blasted  on  Idle  shifts 
or  during  the  30-mlnute  interval  between 
the  two  coal  producing  shifts  with  a  limited 
number  of  men  In  the  mine.  The  nimiber  of 
shot  holes  would  vary  from  45  to  100  or  more 
depending  on  whether  the  boom  hole  to  be 
shot  was  for  a  single  or  double  loading  point. 
Witnesses  testified  that  holes  were  drilled 
with  the  roof  bolting  machine  and  were  pre- 
pared for  blasting  by  placing  one  or  more 
sticks  of  explosives  in  each  hole.  Testimony 
further  showed  no  stemming  as  such,  was 
used  but  that  the  explosives  were  held  in 
place  in  the  vertical  holes  by  paper,  pieces 
of  brattice  cloth  or  other  available  material. 
The  lack  of  proper  stemming  would  have 
made  the  shots  equivalent  to  open  blasting. 
It  was  further  learned  during  testimony  that 
when  raom  than  10  shots  were  to  be  flred, 
that  battery  operated  equipment  or  power 
cables  were  used  as  a  power  source.  While 
investigating  the  areas  at  and  around  the 
boom  holes  there  was  no  evidence  that  spe- 
cial precautions  had  been  taken  by  cleaning 
up  the  area  and  by  applying  rock  dust.  Since 
the  holes  were  drilled  30  inches  in  depth.  It 
was  lmp)osslble  to  determine  the  amount  of 
explosives  used  in  each  hole. 

During  a  follow-up  check  of  the  mines 
follovrtng  the  explosion,  evidence  was  found 
which  Indicated  that  dynamite  (non-per- 
missible explosive)  was  being  used.  Albert 
Alexander,  Jr.,  Kentucky  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals,  found  a  small  sample 
of  exploelveB  in  a  partially  detonated  shot 
hole  In  a  boom  hole  which  was  blasted  on 
December  22,  1970  in  the  Number  16  Mine. 
The  sample  of  explosive  was  given  to  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  so  that  It  could  be 
analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  Research 
lAboratory.  The  sample  was  determined  to  be 
40%  extra  strength  dynamite.  Permissible 
explosives  found  In  the  mines  were  also 
tested  by  the  Bureau's  Research  Laboratory 
and  were  found  to  meet  the  permissibility 
requirements.  The  detonating  cord  (Prlma- 
oord) found  In  the  mine  on  two  separate 
spools  was  also  tested  and  was  found  to  be 
capable  of  suspending  and  Igniting  coal  dust. 
Pieces  of  detonating  cord  were  found  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  boom  hole  In  Nimibcr  One 
entry.  Two  Left  of  Number  16  Mne  where 
the  explosion  originated.  The  Kentucky  Min- 
ing Law  under  Section  352.240  states  that 
explosives  would   be  flred  only  by  electric 


detonators  of  proper  strength,  excepts  pro- 
vided for  In  KRS  352.280  which  provides  for 
blasting  from  the  solid.  KRS  352.240  also 
provides  that  when  blasting  Is  done  elec- 
trically, only  permissible  single  shot  blasting 
units  and  multiple  shot  units  shall  be  used 
unless  blasting  is  done  from  the  surface. 

Testimony  given  after  the  explosion  point- 
ed out  that  detonating  cord  had  been  used 
to  blast  boom  holes  In  the  mines.  Other  wit- 
nesses stated  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
this  practice. 

MiNs  vxarrmATioN  and  casks 
Eaob  mine  was  ventilated  by  a  propeller 
type  exhausting  fan  which  operated  oon- 
tlnuoualy.  The  N\imber  16  Mine  fan  circu- 
lated approximately  56,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute,  and  the  Nimaber  16  Mine  fan 
approximately  4»,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute.  Air  currents  were  directed  through 
the  mines  by  means  of  Incombustible  stop- 
pings, check  curtains  and  line  brattices.  The 
mine  was  not  classified  as  gassy  or  gaseous 
by  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals,  as  no  explosive  gas  had  been  de- 
tected. A  sample  of  the  return  air  at  the 
Number  16  lan  opening  taken  about  two 
hours  after  the  explosion,  and  analyzed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  showed  that  the  return 
air  at  that  time  contained  .07%  methane, 
.28%  carbon  monoxide  and  02%  hydrogen. 
Another  sample  collected  near  the  face  of 
the  Number  6  room  off  the  Number  One  main 
entry  of  the  Number  16  Mine  during  the  In- 
vestigation showed  .01%  Methane.  Tests 
made  by  Department  Inspectors  using  field 
Instruments  at  the  Niunber  15  fan  showed 
.02%  of  carbon  monoxide  about  seven  hours 
after  the  explosion.  No  methane  was  detected 
with  methane  detectors,  since  the  minA  i^ad 
no  history  of  liberating  methane  gas  and 
there  are  no  oil  or  gas  wells  on  the  property, 
the  constituents  of  the  samiHes  analyzed 
most  hkely  were  oombustlon  products  pro- 
duced and  distilled  by  the  exj>loelon. 

TaAKSPOKTATION-OO  MlCtrNICATION 

Rubber-tired  mine  oars  prilled  by  rubber- 
tired  battery  tractors  were  used  to  transport 
coal  from  face  areas  to  belt  conveyors  which 
conveyed  coal  to  the  mine  surface.  Haulage 
equipment  was  generally  maintained  In  a 
satisfactory  condition  and  belts  were  cleaned 
and  Inspected  by  men  who  were  employed  for 
that  purpose.  "Hie  rubber-tired  mine  cars  and 
locomotives  were  used  to  transport  the  men 
to  and  from  their  working  sections.  Both 
mines  were  equipped  with  a  system  vrhlch 
provided  oommunlcatlon  between  the  surface 
and  underground  loading  points  of  each 
mine. 

DTTBT 

During  the  April  1970  State  infection, 
the  operation  was  found  to  need  additional 
rock  dust  near  the  face  areas.  A  recommen- 
dation was  made  that  all  dry  and  dusty 
sections  of  the  mine  must  be  rock  dusted 
to  within  40  feet  of  the  faces.  An  Inspec- 
tion of  the  Number  15  Iflne  made  on  Au- 
gust 20,  1970,  also  showed  that  addiUonal 
rock  dust  was  needed  to  within  40  feet  of 
the  working  faces.  A  recommendation  to  that 
affect  was  made.  A  recommendation  was 
made  to  remove  accumulations  of  loose  ooal 
and  dust  from  the  roadways  and  ribs  of 
coal.  Another  Inspection  of  the  Number  18 
side  of  the  mine  made  during  the  night 
ahlft  of  the  same  day  by  the  Department  of 
Mines  inspetcor  also  recommended  that  ac- 
cumulations of  loose  coal  and  dust  be  re- 
moved from  roadways  and  ribs  of  coal,  and 
that  dry  and  dusty  sections  of  the  mine  be 
rock  dusted  to  within  40  feet  of  the  faces. 
The  adequacy  of  rock  dust  applications  was 
determined  visually.  If  the  Inspector  had  de- 
termined by  visual  observation  that  condi- 
tions creating  an  imminent  danger  hazard 
were  present,  he  would  have  stopped  pro- 
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ductlon  operations  until  the  conditions  were 
corrected.  The  First  Left  section  of  the 
Number  16  Mine  had  water  available  by  way 
of  a  two-Inch  pipeline  for  dust  allaying  pur- 
poses, but  testimony  given  later  during  ques- 
tioning revealed  that  water  was  not  being 
used  during  cutting  and  loading  operations 
even  though  it  was  available. 

It  was  further  learned  by  questioning  after 
the  explosion  that  a  9 -man  crew  for  each 
mine  was  employee  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  mine  clean  and  applying  rock  dust. 
The  work  required  of  this  crew  was  to 
shovel  loose  cocU  and  coal  dust  from  the  ribs 
with  hand  shovels  which  wae  then  pushed 
Into  piles  or  to  the  faces  with  a  blade  at- 
tached to  a  battery  tractor.  The  pushed-up 
nokterial  was  then  loaded  up  and  taken 
from  the  mine.  The  crew  waa  then  to  apply 
rock  dust  to  the  mine  surface  with  rock 
dusting  machines  of  which  two  were  avail- 
able. Witnesses  testified,  however,  that  rock 
dusting  machines  were  not  in  operation  for 
a  period  of  about  two  months  before  the  ex- 
plosion, and  that  the  rock  dusting  had  been 
done  by  band.  It  was  further  learned  that 
even  though  the  machines  had  been  restored 
t )  operating  condition,  that  the  crew  con- 
tinued to  apply  dust  by  hand. 

■LKcraicrrT 

Seventy -two  htmdred  (7,200)  volts  alter- 
nating CTurent  was  furnished  to  the  mine 
surface  where  It  was  reduced  to  440,  220,  and 
110  volts  alternating  current  for  use  on  the 
sxirfaoe,  and  4,160,  440  and  220  volts  alternat- 
ing current  and  275  volts  direct  current  for 
underground  use.  The  4,160  volt  alternating 
current  was  conducted  In  the  Number  4  en- 
try of  the  Nimiber  15  Mine  by  a  three-con- 
ductor, Number  2  shield-type,  nonmetalllc 
armored,  htgh-voltage  cable.  Protection  was 
provided  the  high  voltage  by  an  oil  circuit 
breaker  with  the  neutral  circuit  being  pro- 
vided with  a  fall-safe  monitor  system;  how- 
ever, a  current -limiting  resistor  had  not  been 
installed  In  the  circuit.  Lightning  arresters 
were  provided  for  the  circuit  where  It  en- 
tered the  mine.  The  high  voltage  circuit  was 
provided  with  a  disconnecting  switch  on  the 
surface,  but  one  had  not  been  installed  in 
the  branch  line  loading  from  the  Number  16 
to  the  Number  16  Mine.  The  service  equip- 
ment for  the  Number  15  Mine  consisted  of 
a  portable  llS-kva,  3-phaae  transformer, 
delta/delta  connected,  with  a  grounding 
transformer,  and  a  200-kw  silicon  diode  rec- 
tifier which  provided  275  volts  of  current  for 
direct  use.  The  service  for  the  Number  16 
Mine  was  similar  to  that  provided  for  Mine 
Number  16. 

The  electrfc  face  equipment  for  the  Num- 
ber 15  Mine  consisted  of  the  following:  two 
Jeffrey  81-C  loading  machines,  one  Joy  12- 
RB  cutting  machine,  one  Long-Alrdox  TDP- 
20  coal  drill,  one  Galls  300  roof  drill  and 
four  Kersey  battery-powered  tractors.  The 
equipment  used  in  the  Number  16  Mine  con- 
sisted of  one  WABCO  970-L  loading  machine, 
two  Joy  13-RB  cutting  machines,  two  Long- 
Alrdox  coal  drills,  two  Galls  300  roof  drills, 
three  S.  &  S.  160  battery-powered  tractors, 
two  Kersey  944  battery-powered  tractors  and 
one  Elkhorn  Industrial  Products  Corporation 
battery-powered  Load-a-Tram. 

Equipment  used  in  both  mines  was  both 
permiaslble  and  non-permlsslble  types,  and 
maintained  in  a  satisfactory  condiUon. 
Frames  of  electric  face  equipment  receiving 
power  through  trailing  cables  were  not 
grounded. 

Flame  resistant,  type  trailing  cables  were 
used  on  face  equipment.  Automatic  circuit 
breakers  were  provided  for  all  cables  except 
one  of  the  roof  drills  In  the  Number  16  Mine. 
Inspection  of  cables  after  the  explosion 
showed  that  many  of  the  cables  bod  tem- 
porary splices. 


unn  axscnx 

Upon  learning  of  the  explosion  the  follow- 
ing companies  were  contacted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Mines  and  Minerals  and  trained 
and  equipped  mine  rescue  teams  were  alerted 
and  placed  on  a  standby  basis : 

International  Harvester  Cktmpany,  Ben- 
bam,  Kentucky. 

U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  Lynch,  Kentucky. 

Beth-Elkhom  Corporation,  Jenkins,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Island  Creek  Coal  Company,  Wheelwright, 
Kentucky. 

Teams  from  the  Cllnchfleld  Coal  Company, 
Dante,  Virginia,  were  also  placed  on  stand- 
by by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  to  be  uaed  If 
needed. 

The  services  of  the  mine  rescue  teams  were 
not  required  during  recovery  operations. 

It  was  not  the  custom  for  employees  to 
wear  self-rescuers;  however,  twenty-one 
MSA  one-hour  self-rescuers  were  stored  about 
400  feet  from  the  faces  of  the  working  places. 
In  the  Number  2  main  entry  of  the  Number 
16  Mine.  No  self-rescuers  were  stored  in  the 
Number  16  Mine,  but  sixteen  self -rescuers 
were  stored  on  the  surface. 

Available  escapeways  were  maintained  from 
working  sections  to  the  stirface  of  the  mine. 
The  check-In-and-out  system  utilizing  num- 
bered electric  cap  lamps  did  not  prove  ade- 
quate, due  to  the  fact  that  several  workmen 
were  wearing  lamps  which  had  not  been  as- 
signed to  them.  Not  all  the  men  wore  identi- 
fication tag^s  and  some  had  to  be  Identified 
after  they  were  brought  out  of  the  mines. 
Fire  fighting  facilities  were  provided  and 
available,  but  were  not  needed  as  no  fire  re- 
sulted from  the  explosion. 

COKOmONS  BEJ'ORE  TUX  EXPLOSION  AND 
RXCOVERT  OPEBATIONS 

Organizations  and  persons  assisting  with 
the  recovery  operation  or  with  surface  activ- 
ity following  the  disaster,  included  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Finley  Coal  Company  and 
other  local  area  companies,  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  Frontier 
Nursing  Service.  Leslie  County  Sheriff's  Of- 
fice, Leslie  County  Judge's  Office,  Leslie 
County  Coroner's  Office,  State  and  local  po- 
lice. Red  Cross  and  other  organizations  of 
which  the  Department  may  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  the  names.  All  these  persons 
and  organizations  provided  Invaluable  serv- 
ice for  which  the  Department  Is  grateful. 

OEPABTMENT  OT  MZNCS  AND  MINERALS 
PERSONNEL  ACTIVmES 

The  Lexington  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals  learned  of  the  explo- 
sion Immediately  after  the  occurrence  by 
way  of  a  telephone  call  from  the  Depart- 
ment's Harlan  Office.  Immediate  contact  was 
made  with  the  Hazard  District  Office  and  Mr. 
Everett  Bartlett.  District  Supervisor,  who 
was  not  in  at  the  time,  was  left  word  to 
check  on  the  occurrence.  Upon  Ills  return 
to  bis  office,  he  checked  with  the  Finley 
Coal  Company  and  learned  that  an  explo- 
sion had  occurred.  He  left  immediately  to  the 
scene,  at  the  same  time  alerting  all  his  In- 
spectors who  were  Instructed  to  follow  with 
mine  rescue  equipment.  Personnel  of  the 
Lexington  Office  left  immediately  and  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  about  5:30  PM.  to  direct 
the  recovery  operations. 

Bartlett  was  later  joined  at  the  mine  by 
personnel  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines'  Bar- 
bourvllie  Office.  Together,  they  coordinated 
plans  and  duties  normally  observed  before 
recovery  work  Is  attempted,  and  a  party  of 
Federal  and  State  Inspectors  proceeded  un- 
derground. Other  Kentucky  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals  personnel  arrived  at  var- 
ious times  to  assist  with  the  recovery  work. 
They  either  assisted  in  directing  the  work 


or  entered  the  mines  to  locate  and  recover 
the  bodies.  Ail  bodies  were  recovered  at  about 
10:00  A.M.  on  December  3l8t.  The  follow- 
ing persons  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals  participated: 

H.  N.  Kirkpatrick,  J.  H.  Mosgrove,  Everett 
Bartlett,  Albert  Alexander,  Jr.,  Clarence 
PoweU,  B.  E.  Banks,  Cecil  Sherman,  Clabe 
MoBley,  Arnold  Turner,  Carl  Smlthers,  Grant 
Hall,  L.  L.  Carroll,  Everett  Brown,  Ellhu 
Coyer,  Julius  Perrell,  Ray  Chapman,  Amos 
May,  Eddie  Akers. 

A  J41ne  Closure  Order  was  posted  at  the 
mine  openings  by  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals  to  prohibit  all  persons  from 
entering  the  mine  except  those  needed  in  re- 
covery and  investigative  work. 

WEATHER    AND    MINX    CONDITIONS    PRIOR    TO 
EXPLOSION 

Barometric  preesxires  furnished  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  at  the  London.  Ken- 
tucky airport  on  December  29  and  30  were 
as  follows: 

December  29,  1970.  12  Noon,  29.97  Inches. 

December  30,  1970,  12  Noon,  30.08  Inches. 

The  weather  in  the  Hyden  vicinity  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  was  cold  and  cloudy. 
Barometric  preesure  conditions  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  factor  in  the  explosion. 

Since  the  mine  was  classed  non-gassy  by 
the  Kentucky  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals,  no  fire  boss  examinations  were  re- 
quired under  the  Kentucky  Mining  Law.  In- 
formation contained  vmder  this  heading  is  as 
the  result  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  require- 
ment for  mine  examiner  (fire  boss  report). 

For  the  7:00  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M.  production 
shift  on  December  30,  1970,  It  showed  that 
all  the  places  in  the  Number  16  Mine  had 
been  visited  and  were  ready  for  day  shift  op- 
eration. No  record  of  the  book  showing  pre- 
shift  examination  of  the  Number  16  Mine 
could  be  found.  Information  obtained  by 
questioning  the  employee  who  made  the  ex- 
amination revealed  that  he  had  actually 
examined  the  Number  16  mine  but  that  the 
record  was  listed  in  the  Number  15  Mine 
record  book.  It  was  further  learned  while 
questioning  the  man  who  examined  the 
Number  15  Mine,  that  he  had  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  places  In  that  mine  and 
that  the  results  were  recorded  in  a  record 
book  on  the  siu^ace.  No  record  of  this  ex- 
amination could  be  located.  The  record  books 
examined  did  not  Indicate  the  time  the  ex- 
aminer entered  the  mine  and  the  extent  of 
areas  examined,  or  whether  any  unusual  con- 
ditions dealing  with  air  travel  or  gases  were 
found. 

ACnVITlES  PRIOR  TO  EXPLOSION  AS  DETERMINXD 
BT  QtrESnOITINO  OF  WITNESSES  AND  BY  IN- 
VESTIOATION 

The  day  shift  crew  entered  the  mines  at 
about  6:45  AM.,  traveling  In  rubber-tired 
trailers.  Thirty-nine  men  comprised  the  work 
force  for  both  the  Number  16  and  16  Mines. 
From  evidence,  the  mine  was  operating  rou- 
tinely in  each  of  the  loading  sections  until 
Immediately  before  the  explosion. 

It  was  learned  that  prepcurations  were  be- 
ing made  to  install  a  belt  conveyor  from  the 
main  belt  conveyor  in  the  Number  16  Mine 
to  the  active  working  section  of  the  Number 
16  Mine.  On  Tuesday  night,  December  22, 
1970,  a  boom  hole  measuring  10  feet  in  width 
and  about  54  feet  long  bad  been  blasted  from 
the  roof  to  provide  space  for  the  conveyor 
headpiece.  On  Wednesday,  December  30,  1970, 
another  boom  hole  was  being  prepared  to 
provide  space  for  the  tall  section  of  the  con- 
veyor and  two  elevating  conveyors.  This  hole, 
30  Inches  deep,  measiired  18  feet  In  length 
and  28  feet  wide.  Testimony  given  following 
the  explosion  revealed  that  shot  holes  made 
I  or  blasting  boom  holes  were  not  stemmed 
and   that  only  pieces  of  material  such  as 
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vadded  paper  and  brattice  cloth  were  placed 
iB  the  holes  to  bold  the  charges  in  place.  It 
in«  also  learned,  through  teatimony,  that  it 
wu  a  common  practice  to  fire  all  boles  at 
one  time,  either  from  the  batteries  of  mine 
tractors  or  from  power  cables. 

Two  spools  of  detonating  cord  (Prlma- 
oord)  and  three  abort  pieces  of  the  cord  were 
found  near  where  the  boLe  had  been  blasted 
on  December  22.  Four  short  pieces  of  deto- 
nating cord  were  found  m  the  vicinity  of 
the  boom  bole  which  was  blasted  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion.  It  should  be  noted  that 
tbree  pieces  of  detonating  cord  were  found 
out  by  a  boom  hole  in  the  Number  8  entry 
of  the  Number  16  Mine.  This  strong  evi- 
dence indicates  that  detonating  cord  had 
been  used  previously  in  this  type  of  work. 
It  was  customary  to  drill  holes  about  two 
feet  apart  and  30  Inches  deep  Into  the  mine 
roof,  although  some  boles  In  the  boom  hole 
Involved  in  the  explosion  were  less  than  two 
feet  i^art.  It  can  be  concluded  that  more 
tban  100  shot  holes,  and  maybe  up  to  120, 
may  have  been  drilled  for  this  blasting 
operation. 

While  being  questioned  at  Hyden,  A.  T. 
Collins,  Utility  Man  (belt  man) ,  and  the  only 
survivor  of  the  underground  employees, 
testified  that  he  entered  the  Number  16  liine 
tt  7:00  A.M.  and  returned  to  the  surface  at 
11:30  A.M.  Under  questioning  Collins  stated 
that  he  had  observed  no  unusual  conditions 
la  the  mine  that  morning.  Collins  did  state 
tbat  he  saw  detonating  cord  (Prlmacord)  In 
the  mines  sometimes  prior  to  Christmas,  and 
that  be  was  instructed  by  the  Mine  Super- 
intendent to  hide  it.  He  also  stated  that  he 
was  with  the  Mine  Superintendent  at  about 
11:00  A.M.  on  the  date  of  the  accident,  and 
that  the  Superintendent  told  him  that  he 
had  a  man  In  the  mine  to  shoot  a  couple  of 
holes,  and  that  the  blast  would  be  light,  but 
indicated  by  a  wink  and  a  nudge,  that  the 
blast  might  be  unusual.  Collins  stated  dur- 
ing questioning  that  he  observed  no  explo- 
sives being  transported  underground  on  this 
date.  Two  other  witnesses,  both  employees  of 
the  Finley  Coal  Company,  testified  that  det- 
onating cord  was  used  In  blasting  boom 
holes.  Testimony  Indicated  that  It  was  a 
practice  to  fire  from  power  cables  or  from 
battery  connections  of  the  battery-powered 
tractors,  even  though  permissible  type  blast- 
ing units  were  provided. 

Prom  all  the  evidence  gathered  from  wit- 
nesses and  found  during  the  Investigation, 
It  is  concluded  that  a  hundred  or  more  holes 
were  fired  using  detonating  cord,  set  off  with 
an  electric  detonator  to  fire  all  the  shots  at 
one  time.  It  must  be  further  concluded  that 
the  explosives  charges  were  held  In  place 
with  wads  of  paper  or  other  like  material, 
and  the  charges  set  off  by  blasting  cable 
attached  to  either  the  shot  firing  unit,  bat- 
tery connection  of  a  nearby  battery-powered 
trictor  or  from  the  power  cable.  All  three 
sources  of  power  were  in  the  Immediate  vi- 
cinity. In  substance.  It  appears  that  surface 
mine  and  highway  blasting  techniques  were 
applied  to  underground  mining. 

Under  the  supervision  of  representatives  of 
^0  3.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  the  rock 
blasted  from  the  Number  1  entry.  Two  Left, 
Number  16  Mine  was  started  to  be  moved  on 
January  14,  1971  using  a  Load-a-Tram  scoop. 
An  employee  was  Instructed  to  move  the 
material  from  the  area  and  on  the  second 
Moop  load,  a  detonator  leg  wire  14  Inches  In 
length  was  found  near  the  outby  edge  of  the 
fall  of  rock. 

When  the  thirtieth  scoop  load  was  moved, 
M  11  iiyjh  piece  of  detonating  cord  waa 
round  near  the  center  of  the  fall.  The  n- 
ra^er  of  the  rock  was  moved  the  next  day 
Dut  no  leg  wires  or  detonating  cord  were 


found.  The  fact  tbat  one  detonator  leg  wire 
and  the  detonating  cord  were  found,  sub- 
stantiates the  conclualon  tbat  Illegal  blast- 
ing practices  were  being  followed.  Since  det- 
onating cord  Is  usually  set  off  by  one  or  two 
detonators,  the  findings  would  indicate  that 
the  holes  were  fired  with  detonating  eord. 
If  each  charge  had  been  made  up  using  a 
detonator  for  each  hole,  a  greater  number  of 
such  leg  wires  would  have  been  found  under 
the  fall.  Supporting  evidence  was  that  the 
bUstlng  cable  lacked  29  feet  reaching  the 
boom  hole  from  the  location  where  it  was 
found  after  the  explosion.  This  would  mean 
that  the  difference  In  distance  from  the  fir- 
ing station  could  have  been  made  up  using 
detonating  cord.  In  continuing  the  search  for 
evidence,  a  48-foot:  piece  of  detonating  cord 
was  found  near  the  belt  entry  in  the  Number 
26  crosscut  in  the  Number  15  Mine. 

Indications  brought  out  by  testimony  were 
that  when  boom  holes  were  being  blasted, 
no  special  precautions  were  being  taken  such 
as  applicatlonb  ol  rock  dust. 

When  the  underground  Investigation  was 
first  started  several  relatively  small  pieces 
of  rock  were  found  scattered  a  distance  of 
about  40  feet  from  the  boom  bole  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  entry.  Some  consideration  was 
given  to  the  fact  that  maybe  an  unconflned 
shot  or  shots  (uncoaflned  explosives  placed 
on  rock  to  be  broken)  may  possibly  have  been 
used  to  break  rocks  which  were  too  large  for 
handling  by  tl»e  loading  machine.  However, 
after  all  the  evidenoe  had  been  gathered  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals 
investigators  concluded  that  the  rock  was 
thrown  and  scattered  by  the  strong  blast 
when  the  boom  bole  was  shot. 

MINE  RECOVERT  OPERATIONS 

The  first  trip  underground  after  the  explo- 
sion was  made  by  Federal  and  State  inspec- 
tors at  about  3:00  P.M.  on  December  30,  1970. 
They  entered  the  Number  3  portal  of  the 
Number  15  Mine  and  were  able  to  travel  with- 
out using  breathing  apparatus  to  the  Num- 
ber 24  cross  cut  between  Numbers  3  and  4 
main  entries   (see  Appendix  B)   before  they 
encountered  difflcxilty  with  carbon  monoxide 
or  smoke.  They  were  able  to  travel  this  far, 
even  though  concrete  block  stoppings  in  12 
crosscuts  outby  the  Number  24  crosscut  had 
been  partially  or  completely  destroyed.  With 
the  use  of  gas  masks  the  recovery  crew  was 
then  able  to  travel  on  to  the  30th  crosscut 
where  three  bodies  were  located  in  that  vi- 
cinity. High  concentrations  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide  forced   the   recovery   crew   to   return 
to  the  mine  surface  for  brattice  material  and 
other  supplies  so  that  ventUatlon  could  be 
restored.  Federal  and  state  inspectors,  along 
with  company  employees,  reentered  the  mine 
to  repair  the  blown  out  stoppings  and  to  at- 
tempt exploring  the  working  places  in  the 
Two  Right  section.  At  4:30  P.M.   the  same 
day,  the  Number   16  Mine  was  entered  by 
Federal  and  State  inspectors  and  company 
employees  by  way  of  the  Number  4  entry. 
They  were  able  to  make  their  way  to  the 
Number  20  crosscut  where  they  were  halted 
by  high  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide 
between  Numbers  8  and  4  main  entries.  After 
the  blown  out  stoppings  were  replaced  with 
brattice  cloth  the  crew  was  able  to  continue 
lU  exploration  into  the  mine.  Several  stop- 
pings were  replaced  to  clear  out  carbon  mon- 
oxide as  the  crew  moved  toward  the  One 
Left  section.  The  Number  3  entry.  One  Left, 
was  reached  at  about  7:00  P.M.  It  waa  there 
that  the  first  body  in  the  Number  16  Mine 
was  found  and  exploration  of  One  Left  sec- 
tion was  continued.  The  crew  located  fifteen 
bodies  In  all,   before  excessive  amounts  of 
carbon  monoxide  was  encountered.  They  re- 
turned to  the  surface  with  three  of  the  bodies 
at  8 :  00  P.M.  on  December  SOtb. 
Other  crews  made  up  of  Federal  and  State 


ln^>ector8,  company  officials  and  employees 
and  volunteer  officials  and  employees  from 
other  Eastern  Kentucky  mines,  entered  both 
mines  at  various  Intervals  during  the  night 
of  December  30th  and  the  following  morn- 
ing to  assist  in  reestablishing  ventUatlon  and 
In  recovery  of  bodies.  The  last  bodies  were  re- 
covered and  brought  to  the  surface  at  about 
10:00  A.M.,  December  31,  1970. 

It  Is  the  conclusion  of  state  investigators, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  location  of  the 
victims  and  their  physical  condition  and  ap- 
pearance, that  all  but  five  were  appanntly 
killed  Instantly  by  the  blast.  Victims  desig- 
nated by  the  Numbers  3,  4  and  6  in  the  Ntim- 
ber  16  Mine  and  R-4  and  R-5  In  the  Nximber 
15  Mine  may  have  moved  a  short  distance 
from  their  work  locatlcui  after  the  explosion, 
It  appeared  that  the  men  In  the  Number  16 
Mine  may  have  moved  less  than  a  hundred 
feet  and  the  men  in  the  Number  16  Mine  may 
have  moved  about  140  feet.  The  tram  controU 
Of  the  loading  machine  in  the  Number  6 
entry.  Two  Right  of  the  Number  16  Mine 
were  found  in  the  forward  position  which 
indicated  that  the  machine  was  in  opera- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 

UNDESCROUND  INVESTIGATION  OF  CAUSB 
OP  EXPLOSION 

Bepresenting  Finley  Coal  Company 

Eugene  Barger,  Tractor  Operator. 

Alson  Collett,  Tractor  Operator. 

Robert  Combe.  Crew  Leader,  3rd  Shift. 

Bill  Comett,  Mechanic. 

Arthur  Lawson,  Tractor  Operator. 
Repretenting  Underwriters  Safety  and  CkUma 

Earl  Keene,  Inspector. 

Warren  Mullins,  Inspector. 
Representing  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 

James  Westfleld,  Assistant  Director — Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety. 

William  Park,  District  Manager. 

Joseph  Malesky,  District  Manager. 

lliomas  Mark,  Subdistrlot  Manager. 

John  Crawford.  Mining  Engineer. 

Clarence     Hyde.     Coal     Mine     Inspection 
Supervisor. 

Raymond  Unvllle.  Coal  Mine  Inspection 
Supervisor. 

Monroe  West,  Coal  Mine  Inspection  Super- 
visor. 

Ralph  Jones.  Mining  Engineer. 

Harold  Dolan,  Mining  Engineer. 

Charles  Sample,  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 

Gordon  Couch,  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 
Representing  Kentttcky  Department  of  Minea 
and  Minerals 

H.  N.  Kirkpatrick,  Commissioner. 

J.  H.  Mosgrove,  AssUtant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Everstt  Bartlett,  District  Supervisor. 

Albert  Alexander,  Jr.,  Inspector. 

Clarence  PoweU,  Inspector. 

B.  E.  Banks,  Inspector. 

Carl  Smlthers,  District  Supervisor. 

Grant  Hall,  Inspector. 

H.  L.  Payne,  Jr.,  Engineering  Trainee. 

Three  Investigating  teams  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Insurance  carrier,  Ind- 
eral and  State  agenolee  and  mine  employees 
conducted  a  detailed  examination  of  Mlnee 
15  and  16  in  their  entirety.  Each  team  was 
provided  with  mine  maps  to  mark  their  find- 
ings so  that  when  the  examinations  were 
over  each  agency  would  be  provided  with 
findings  for  their  respective  records.  In- 
formation  was  exchanged  between  the 
agencies  and  groups,  after  the  examination 
was  made  of  the  mines. 

On  January  6,  1871  voluntary  vritnseses 
made  up  of  employees  and  others  were  ques- 
tioned at  the  Leslie  County  Courthouse  at 
Hyden,  Kentucky.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mtnee 
was  led  by  Dr.  Elburst  Osborn,  Director,  and 
H.    N.    £klrkpatrick,    Commissioner,    headed 
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tha  KeiUuoky  Dopartment  of  MIqm  and 
Mi.mMii]<.  James  Waetfleld,  U.8.  Bureau,  of 
Idlnes  and  J.  H.  Masgrov«,  K^ntuclcy  De- 
partment  of  Mlxi«8  and  Minerals,  questioned 
tb«  mine  employeea  and  company  officials. 
Other  persons  were  extended  an  Invitation 
to  provide  InTonnation  wjaicb  tlvy  may  have 
had  iQ  eonnectlon  wltbtbe  events  leading  to 
the  explosion. 

WTHAm  AKD  COAL  DtT8T 

There  are  no  records  of  methane  having 
been  detected  In  the  Numbers  15  and  16 
Mines  by  State  mine  Inspectors  who  use 
flame  safety  lamps  and  memane  testing  field 
Instruments.  Since  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals  has  no  laboratory  Including 
sophisticated  equipment  and  technical  per- 
sonnel for  analyzing  dust  and  air  samples  It 
has  always  depended  on  analyses  made  by 
the  US.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  distributed 
along  with  Bureau  inspection  reports.  The 
Department  has  used  and  appreciates  this 
information. 

The  analyses  of  air  samples  collected  dur- 
ing regular  Inspections  and  during  the  re- 
covery operations  indicate  that  methane  was 
not  a  factor  in  the  explosion.  Coal  company 
records  indicate  that  no  methane  bad  been 
detected  by  company  officials  in  the  two 
mines.  It  waa  evident  from  findings  during 
the  investigation  that  coal  dust  entered  Into 
the  explosion.  Deposits  of  coke  and  soot 
streamers  were  found  at  numeroxis  locations. 
The  One  Left  section,  where  the  explosion 
originated  was  dry,  and  accumulation!  of 
loose  coal  and  dust  were  present  in  the  area 
where  the  explosion  originated.  While  It  was 
obvious  that  rocJc  dust  had  been  applied,  the 
quantity,  however,  was  inadequate.  The  Two 
Right  section  ranged  from  wet  to  dry  and 
had  standing  water  at  several  locations.  The 
roof  and  ribs  were  dry.  Rock  dust  had  been 
applied  to  the  section,  but  acctunulatlons  of 
loose  coal  and  coal  dust  were  also  present. 
The  main  belt  conveyor  was  loaded  with  coal 
and  it  is  most  likely  that  coal  dust  from  the 
conveyor  entered  into  the  explosion.  The 
Three  Right  belt  conveyor  was  empty.  Three 
hundred  and  eight  samples  of  mine  dust 
were  collected  din-lng  the  investigation  in  a 
systematic  pattern,  in  areas  aSected  by  the 
explosion  forces.  Federal  and  State  mine  In- 
spectors worked  Jointly  In  collecting  the 
samples  which  were  analyzed  in  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  Testing  Laboratory.  The  report 
of  the  sampling  is  available  through  the  UJ3. 
Biireau  of  Mines  report  of  the  explosion  and 
are  also  shown  on  the  map  labeled  Appendix 
C  of  this  report.  It  ahouM  be  understood 
that  samples  collected  after  an  explosion  do 
not  necessarily  represent  the  dust  conditions 
prior  to  an  explosion,  as  coal  dust  from  face 
areas,  off  conveyor  lines  and  other  transporta- 
tion equipment  are  thrown  into  suspension 
and  are  deposited  on  rock  dust  siirf  aces.  Dust 
sampling  conducted  over  an  extensive  area 
of  a  mine  after  an  explosion  will  give  an  In- 
dication of  the  general  conditions  preceding 
the  occurrence.  Samples  collected  following 
an  explosion  determines  the  extent  of  flame 
travel  by  the  presence  of  coke.  Samples  taken 
after  this  explosion  shows  that  coal  dust  was 
a  factor. 

KVIUKNUK  or  TLAMX  TBAVXL 

The  extent  of  the  flame  travel  is  shown 
on  the  map  of  the  mines  labeled  Appendix 
C.  The  extent  of  the  flame  travel  was  deter- 
mined by  burned  paper,  soot,  coke  deposits 
and  hy  shriveled  remains  of  plastic  stoppings. 
The  evidence  found  showed  that  the  First 
Right  section  of  the  mine  was  not  afTected 
by  flame  and  only  extended  about  500  feet 
out  by  the  First  Right  entry  in  Numbers  1, 
a  and  3  main  entries  of  the  Number  15  Mine. 
All  the  main  entries  of  the  Number  16  Mine 
were  lnv(rived  with  evidence  of  flame  to 
within  500  feet  of  the  portal,  indications 
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ware  that  the  flame  did  not  extend  to  either 
of  the  mine  portals.  The  survivor,  who  stated 
that  he  was  about  20  feet  underground  Inby 
the  portal  of  the  Number  4  entry  of  the  Num- 
ber 16  Mine,  siifTered  no  bums  nor  observed 
any  flame.  His  injuries  were  the  result  of 
fljflng  debris  and  forcee. 

lOCATION     OF    OXIGIN     0»     DCPLOSION 

Evidence  found  after  the  explosion,  and 
testimony  presented  by  witnesses,  gave  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  explosion  orig- 
inated at  a  point  about  120  feet  In  by  the 
mouth  of  Number  1  entry.  Two  Left,  Number 
16  Mine.  The  time  of  occurrence  was  about 
12:20  PM.  when  roof  rock  for  a  loading  point 
(boom  hole)  was  being  blasted. 

EVIDKKCS   OV   FOaCKS 

The  evidence  compiled  shows  that  the 
forces  started  at  the  boom  hole  which  was 
blasted  the  day  of  the  explosion.  The  forces 
traveled  In  different  directions  from  t(hl« 
point  from  where  they  then  traversed 
throughout  the  two  mines  as  shown  on  map 
labeled  Appendix  O.  The  mine  workings 
permitted  rapid  expansion  of  forcee  from  the 
origin  with  less  intensity  enroute  to  the  8\ir- 
face.  It  Is  evident  that  the  rock  dust  applica- 
tions which  had  been  applied  on  the  main 
entries  helped  to  cool  the  exploelon  on  its 
way  to  the  mine  surface.  The  force  extended 
into  the  working  ctfeas  of  the  mine  and  along 
the  main  entries  to  the  mine  surface.  More 
than  60  concrete  block  stoppings  were  com- 
pletely or  partially  blown  out,  mine  equip- 
ment was  moved  by  the  forces,  and  the  belt 
conveyor  structures  were  also  displaced  and 
damaged.  The  offset  fans  were  not  damaged; 
however,  the  explosion  (relief)  doors  were 
blown  open  and  required  minor  repcUrs 
b^ore  they  could  again  be  closed. 

Although  the  forces  of  the  explosion 
reached  the  mine  surface,  it  was  evident 
applications  of  rock  dust  and  the  absence 
of  excessive  coal  dxist  accumulations,  to- 
gether with  the  rapid  expansion  permitted 
at  the  point  of  origin,  prevented  the  spread 
of  the  flame  to  the  mine  surface. 
suicMABT  or  xmnorcB 

Conditions  observed  In  the  mines  follow- 
ing the  explosion,  along  with  subsequent 
testimony  of  company  officials  and  workmen, 
and  mine  records  gave  evidence  as  to  the 
origin  and  cause  of  the  disaster.  The  con- 
clusion of  State  investigators  are  shown 
below  as  the  result  of  the  review  of  evidence: 

1.  The  exploelon  was  initiated  by  im- 
proper and  Ulegal  use  of  permissible  ex- 
plosives along  with  a  nonpermlsslble  detonat- 
ing agent  or  by  the  use  of  nonpermlsslble 
high  strength  explosives  detonated  In  a 
noni>ermlS8ible  manner. 

2.  A  combination  of  the  use  of  a  large 
quantity  of  explosives  Improperly  used,  plus 
coal  diBt  were  the  factors  creating  the  ex- 
plosion. 

3.  There  was  no  evidence  Indicating  that 
explosive  gas  (methane)  entered  Into  the 
explosion. 

4.  Permissible  explosives,  electric  deto- 
nators, blasting  cables,  and  permissible  blast- 
ing units  were  provided  for  underground 
use.  Two  and  one-half  cartons  totaling  about 
125  pounds  of  40%  strength  dynamite  along 
with  two  cartons  of  detonating  cord  (4,000 
ft.)  were  artnred  In  a  highway  type  trailer 
on  the  mine  property.  Short  pieces  of  det- 
onating cord  were  found  necu-  the  boom  hole 
that  was  blasted  on  the  day  of  the  ex- 
plosion. While  the  rock  blasted  from  the 
boom  hole  was  being  removed,  additional 
detonating  cord  and  one  detonator  leg  wire 
were  found.  Two  spools  containing  detonat- 
ing cord  were  found  in  the  mines  follow- 
ing the  exploelon.  If  the  boom  hole  shots 
had  been  flred  electrically  a  large  niunber  of 
leg  wires  would  have  been  found  when  the 


rock  was  removed.  Witnesses  teaUfled  dur- 
ing the  investigation  that  boom  holes  had 
been  blasted  using  deton&tlng  cord  befocv, 
and  that  no  srtemmlng  was  used.  The  charna' 
were  held  In  place  In  the  vertical  hcdes  with 
wads  of  paper  or  pieces  of  krattioe  cloth.    • 

8.  Testimony  was  given  t»yat  all  shots  In 
a  tMom  hole,  which  would  probably  number 
from  46  to  mare  than  l«0,  were  flred  at  the 
same  time  using  battery  connections  of  bat- 
tery-powered tractors  or  pow«r  caMes. 

6.  Witnesses  stated  that  it  was  a  normal 
custom  to  blast  boom  holes  between  shifts 
or  on  o«  shifts  wltii  a  limited  number  of 
men  who  were  engaged  in  the  preparation 
and  blasung  c^Beradons,  underground. 

7.  Unsafe  practices  in  handling  explosives 
in  these  mines  had  been  discovered  during 
previous  inspections  by  State  mine  inspec- 
tors. 

8.  A  sample  of  explosives  found  In  a  shot 
hole  for  a  loading  point  that  was  blasted 
earlier  was  analyzed  In  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  Safety  Research  Center  and  was  deter- 
mined to  be  40  %  extra  strength  dynamite. 

9.  Additional  rock  dust  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  applied  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
boom  holes  before  they  were  blasted. 

10.  Kxploelves  were  generally  taken  imder. 
ground  as  needed  and  kept  in  original  ship- 
ping containers. 

11.  Loose  explosives  collected  from  the 
mine  floor  in  the  One  Left  section  of  the 
Number  16  Mine  were  tested  and  were  found 
to  conform  to  specifications  for  permissible 
explosives  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

12.  Rock  dusting  was  obviously  subetand- 
ard  preceding  the  explosion.  Coal  dust  was 
deposited  on  rock  dusted  surfaces  after  the 
exploelon.  Loose  coal  and  accumulations  of 
coal  dust  were  observed  in  parts  of  both 
mines.  Although  a  water  line  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  One  Left  section,  testimony 
revealed  that  water  was  not  being  used  to 
aUay  dust  during  cutting  and  loading  opera- 
tions at  the  face. 

13.  The  majority  of  the  victims  suffered 
bums  to  some  degree  whlcb  confirms  the 
presence  of  flame  and  Intense  heat  during 
the  exploelon. 

CONCLTTSION    AS  TO   CAXTSX  OF  XXPLOSION 

It  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  Kentucky  De- 
partment of  Mines  and  Minerals  that  the  ex- 
plosion occurred  when  coal  dust  was  ignited 
by  detonating  cord  (Prlmacord)  and  by  per- 
missible explosives  used  in  a  nonpermlsslble 
manner  or  by  the  use  of  nonpermlsslble  ex- 
plosives (dynamite),  during  the  blasting  of 
roof  rock  for  a  loading  point  (boom  hole). 
The  exploelon  was  propagated  by  coal  dust 
which  was  brought  into  suspension  and 
ignited  by  the  initial  blast. 

STTMMART 

An  explosion  occ\irred  at  the  Flnley  Coal 
Company,  Hyden,  Leslie  Coimty,  Blentucky  at 
about  13:80  P.M.,  Wednesday.  December  80, 
1970.  The  mines  affected  by  the  explosion 
were  the  Numbers  15  and  16  Mines  located  on 
Hurricane  Creek  near  Hyden.  Thirty-eight 
of  the  39  underground  employees  were  killed. 
Indications  were  that  14  of  the  17  men  who 
were  employed  in  the  Number  16  Mine  were 
apparently  killed  InstanUy  by  the  explosion 
while  the  three  others  may  have  moved  a 
short  distance  and  died  from  asphyxiation 
or  carbon  monoxide  p>oisonlng.  Nineteen  of 
the  21  who  were  employed  in  the  Number  19 
Mine  were  apparently  killed  Instantly  and 
the  two  others  may  have  moved  a  short  dis- 
tance before  dying  of  asphyxiation  or  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning.  The  one  survivor  who 
was  Just  Inside  the  portal  of  the  belt  entry 
of  the  Number  15  Mine  when  the  exploelon 
occurred  was  Injured  slightly  by  the  forces 
and  debris  coming  from  the  mine.  The  names 
of  victims,  their  ages,  occupation,  experience 
and  number  of  dependents  are  listed  on  the 
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page  labeled  as  Appendix  A  of  this  report. 
An  latenalve  underground  Investigation  of 
the  disaster  was  made  by  personnel  of  the 
Kentucky  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals, 
along  with  others,  following  the  disaster. 
Purtber  qu^tlonlng  of  company  offlclals  and 
n;in«  employees  was  held  at  Hyden,  January 
6,1971. 

After  reviewing  evidence  compiled,  tbe 
Qq)artmeni  has  ..concluded  that  the  ex- 
plosion occurred  when  coal  dust  was  Ignited 
by  detonating  cord  (Prlmacord)  and  permis- 
sible explosives  used  in  a  nonpermlsslble 
maaner  or  by  the  use  of  nonpermlsslble  ex- 
plosives (dynamite)  during  the  blasting  of 
roof  rock  for  a  loading  point  (boom  hole) . 
The  explosion  was  propagated  by  coal  J<jst 
which  wa«  brought  Into  suspension  and 
ignited  by  the  Initial  blast. 

VIOLATIONS 

The  investigation  of  this  disaster  disclosed 
apparent  violations  of  the  Kentucky  Revised 
Statutes  wbich  led  to  the  explosion  or  caused 
difficulty  dvutog  the  recovery  work.  The 
sections  of  the  Law  are  shown  below: 

363.060  Rock-dtuting.  The  following  rules 
shall  govern  m  the  rock-dusting  of  mines: 
(1)  All  dry  mines,  or  parts  of  mines,  or 
sections  thereof,  shall  l>e  rock-d\iBt«d  If 
conditions  are  found  to  be  dusty  or  hazard- 
ous, after  proper  inspection.  In  event  sneb 
oondltlons  are  found  to  exist  then  the  Chief 
or  his  accredited  representative  shall  require 
the  necessary  rock-dusting  to  make  the 
mine,  part  of  mine  or  section  safe. 

(2)  In  all  mines,  accumulations  of  fine, 
dry  coal  dust  shall,  as  fast  as  practicable,  be 
removed  from  the  mine,  and  all  dry  and 


dusty  .  operating  sections  kept  thoroughly 
watered  or  rock-dusted,  or  the  dust  allayed 
by  other  methods  approved  by  the  Chief, 
but  In  every  dusty  mine,  or  in  any  part  or- 
section  thereof,  rock-dusting  shall  be 
applied  to  maintain  at  all  times  a  miniiniiTn 
percentage  ol  alxty-flve  per  cent  of  non- 
qombustlble  matter  to  within  forty  feet  of 
the  faces,  and  under  certain  special  condi- 
tions the  department  may  require  that  places 
be  rock-dusted  to  the  faces.  The  term  "dusty- 
nrine*'  shall  not  include  a  wet  or  damp  mine; 
but  the  provlstons  hereof  relating  to  rock- 
dusttng  shall  apply  to  any  dusty  part  or 
section  at  a  wet  or  damp  mine. 

352.070  Checking  employee  in  and  out. 
The  operator  or  superintendent  of  every 
mine  shall  Install  a  uniform  system  of 
checking  the  employees  In  and  out  of  the 
mine,  so  that  each  employee,  entering  the 
mine,  shall  be  given  a  check  by  which  he  may 
be  Identified,  and  the  check  shall  be  placed 
in  Its  proper  place  on  the  check  board  by 
the  employee  when  leaving  the  mine. 

S52ii40  Exploaive$  and  other  bUuttng  de- 
vices in  mines.  (1)  The  use  of  black  powder, 
either  granular  or  In  pellet  form,  and  the  use 
of  dynamite  for  firing  shots  Is  prohibited  In 
all  underground  coal  mines  In  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

(2)  Explosives  Shan  be  flred  only  by  elec- 
tric detonators  of  the  proper  streugUi  except 
as  provided  for  In  KRS  862.360. 

(8)  When  blasting  U  dons  electrically,  only 
permissible  single  shot  blasting  tinlts  or  per- 
missible multiple  shot  blasting  unite  shall 
be  used  unless  blasting  is  done  from  the  sur- 
face. 


(11)  Bipreboles  shall  be  steoimed  with  at 
least  tWenty-four  inches  of  Incombustible 
material,  or  at  least  two-thirds  ot  the  length 
oif  the  bole  shall  be  stemmed. 

(t8)  Sb<rts  Bhidl  not  be  fired  froaa  tbe 
power  or  signal  circuit  while  any  men  are  In 
the  mine. 

(21 )  Mixed  charges  alULll  sot  bs  charged  or 
flred  In  any  borehole. 

(23)  Adobe  (Mudcap)  or  oibar  open,  un> 
ooDflned  shots  shall  not  be  flrad  In  any  mlna. 

. :  lACKNOWLKBGICXNT 
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Minerals  gratefvilly  acknowledges  the  coop- 
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Frontier  Nursing  Service,  Red  Cross,  and  sev- 
eral area  ambulanoe  services,  mine  rescue 
teams  of  International  Harvester  Company, 
U.S.  Steel  Ocrporatlon,  Beth-£lkhom  Oorpo- 
ratloQ,  Island  Creek  Ooal  Oompany  and 
Clin  eh  field  Coal  Comftany  who  stood  ready 
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Nima 


Age    Dependents 


Occupation 


Mininf 
exparieoca 


WMterBafllley,? 

BWy  J.  Bowling.  R-15.... 
Graver  Bowling,  Jr.,  R-3 

TecMyButh,  R-7 

FradCoUlns,  R-2 

K«MrieCDlHin.R-ll.„. 

Looflia  Colli  nj,  14 

Wonio  Couch,  R-18     ... 

Holt  Coudi,  16 

Howard  Couch,  4  

Call  Ghent,  R-6 

Allied  Gibson,  11 

Lawrence  Gray,  R-13 

Tliao  Griffin,  1 

IjJter  HarrlJ,  9 

Dalbart  Henson,  R-1 

Price  Henson,  R-12 

«WterHlt>bard.  R-17.... 
GeorieHaHand,  R-16.... 

Ben  HoJlilnj,  12 

Frank  Hoskins,  R-14 

Hermit  Hubtwrd,  R-5 

Jim  Jones,  13 

Rutus  Jones,  5 

JimesC.  Mintoii,  R-IO... 
Lie  Mitchell,  R-21  .  . 

Russell  Morgan,  2 

Eiil  Pliiilips,  R-8 

Staatajr  Roberts,  10 

Arnold  Sizemore,! 

wnbert  Smith,  15 

Je«a  Sp«rk)cl(,3 

Albert  Wagers,  R-4 

Armond  Wagers,  R-19.... 

Arnold  Wanrs.l? 

Qmer  Whrte,  R-20 
Andrew  D.  Whitehead,  6.. 
Oaever  Young,  R-9... 


60 

25 

33 

21 

18 

26 

28 

34 

34 

34 

31 

44 

30 

28 

35 

19 

38 

41 

41 

24 

19 

39 

36  . 

53 

27 

18 

33 

45 

44 

34 

33 

41 

28 

40 

35 

23 

46 

29 


Wife— 6  children  Shot  firar-utiiitjr 

Wife— 3  children : Tractor  operator 

Wife— 1  child « do 


6  yean. 
Do, 

.,  _.  i;  V—  ~ '—  l^fsa"- 

Single     Timberniaa ^-i 6nMMiki. 

Wife- 2cnndr»n........ do    ..  .  -  lOvMfi 

Wife-1  child Roof  drill  operator """""^""1""""  Swan.' 

Wife— 2  children  Tractor  operator 1/vean. 

Wile— 3  children do _ 15  years. 

<lo ...— Loading  machine  operator ""rmi.!"!!"       Do. 

"•o--- - do 17yaan. 

.-  23  years. 

..  10  years. 

. .  4  months. 

..  18  years. 


Wifa-2  chUdran  J BrattieemanV.V.'."'.".".'"!""""™!"" 

do .Tft.— Coal  drill  operator 

Wife— 1  child Tractor  operator „ 

Wife— 3  children  j Mining  machine  opaiator 

Sm/I*,  ---- - Loading  point  oparatof 6  months. 

Wife— 7  children Roof  drill  operator 15  years. 

Wife — SchiMran ■. Superintendent  and  mine  foramao 25  years. 

Wife — 3chUdran ,. ........ Mining  machiM  operator 23  years. 

Wife— 1  child 4 „....  Tractor  operator 6  yaars. 

do... do C  months. 

Wife— 3  children Repairman ., _ 23  years. 

— do Coal  drill  operator .'.."""  15  yaars. 

Wife Timberman 20  years 

Wife— 1  cMM Tractor  operator. 4  years. 

5iSS'V.i-rj Beltmao — 6  montha 

Wife— 2  children... Repairman ii  years. 

Wife— 9  children Shot  firar 25  yaars. 

Wife— 4chlWren.... do ,  26vears. 

WJte-3chHdreB iMlity  man """i::.":::  SJaari 

Wife Mining  machine  operator Do. 

Wife— 4  children Loading  machine  operator 24  yaais. 

WHe— 3  children do 10  years. 

Wile— 11  children Tractor  operator "I. .1.1"""         24  years. 

Wtfe— 4  children do 16  yaars. 

Wife— 1  child Loading  oolnt  operator!. I I ""I""I"""  1  month. 

Wife— 5  children Section  foreman 31  years. 

WHe— 1  child ■. Mining  machine  operator 7  yaars. 


lele:  Number  or  letter  and  number  following  name  Indicates  map  Identification  number. 


NOT  THE  TIME  TO  QUIT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  Nation 
has  a  trillion  dollar  economy. 

Among  other  things,  the  economy  sup- 
P<»t8  the  production  of  minlblkes  for 
HOa.  snowmobiles   for   adults,   electric 


toothbrushes  for  the  bathroom,  yearly 
fashion  changes  for  ladles,  and,  closer  to 
home,  yearly  model  changes  for  cars. 

And  I  am  amcuig  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  willing  to  pay  $7  a  seat  or 
more  to  see  professional  football  gsunes. 


But — and  this  "but"  should  bt  under- 
lined more  than  once— this  trillion-dol- 
lar economy  has  not  yet  found  a  way  to 
feed  fill  its  hungry,  has  not  yet  found 
the  will  to  make  certain  no  child  suffers 
brain  damage  because  of  malnutrition. 
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We  have  made  the  commitment  In 
rhetoric,  but  not  in  reality. 

Construction  of  the  bridge  across  that 
gs4>  has  been  hampered  by  politics,  word 
games,  and  \mdue  pride  in  what  has  been 
done  at  the  expense  of  concern  for  what 
still  remains  to  be  done. 

Yes,  more  of  the  Nation's  hungry  are 
receiving  help  than  ever  before,  but — 
that  ever-reappearing  "but" — an  esti- 
mated 12  million  poor  remain  without 
assistance  tmd  4  million  needy  school- 
children do  not  have  access  to  free  or 
reduced  price  school  lunches. 

Can  a  nation  of  wealth  which  prides 
itself  on  a  belief  in  the  value  of  each 
individual  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  now  feeding  half  its  hungry? 

Rather,  should  we  not  really  be  deeply 
disappointed,  even  outraged  that  for  no 
compelling  reason  so  many  are  still 
hungry? 

My  Intent  in  speaking  is  not  to  place 
blame  for  still  another  appalling  gap  be- 
tween the  Nation's  rhetoric  and  reality, 
but  rather  to  urge  that  we  do  not  elimi- 
nate an  effective  means  of  focusing  and 
refocusing  public  attention  on  this 
problem. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs  has  been  effec- 
tive both  in  publicizing  the  extent  of  the 
problem  and  in  pressing  for  reforms,  and 
I  say  mindful  that  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  my  remarks  may  be  consid- 
ered less  than  unbiased. 

But  to  vote  to  end  the  Nutrition  Com- 
mittee today  would  be  interpreted  by  the 
poor  as  another  example  of  quitting  be- 
fore the  Job  is  done — and  I  fear  the  poor 
would  be  correct. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Himian  Needs  be  extended 
for  another  year,  or  more  precisely, 
should  be  extended  until  all  our  hungry 
have  access  to  an  adequate  diet. 


COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT— 
S.  582 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  582  which  was 
Introduced  February  4,  1971.  This  is  a 
much  Improved  version  of  the  bill  Intro- 
duced last  year.  It  Incorporates  most  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Coastal  State  Organization.  My  State  of 
Alaska  has  an  able  member  on  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Coastal  State 
Organization,  Dr.  Y.  R.  Nayudu. 

This  bill  has  special  provisions  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop  broad 
national  guidelines  and  soimd  policies. 
The  bill  provides  an  opportunity  to  the 
Governor  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
State  to  develop  a  balanced  coastal  zone 
management  plan  and  implement  the 
program.  These  grants  for  planning  and 
implementing  programs  give  a  greater 
incentive  to  the  coastal  State  to  develop 
programs  without  user  conflicts. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  vehicle  for  the 
State  government  to  develop  programs 
for  the  coastal  zone  in  close  cooperation 
with  local  governments  and  regional  or- 
ganizati(HLB.  It  requires  Federal  Gov- 
ernment programs  to  conforw  to  plans 


established  by  the  State  and  thereby 
strengthens  the  hand  of  the  individual 
States  in  this  field. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  every 
Alaskan  is  proud  of  his  State's  natural 
endowments,  such  as  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  unique  estuaries  which  are  in 
a  pristine  condition  there.  Alaska  has  a 
continental  shelf  area  of  about  550,000 
square  miles,  which  is  nearly  65  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  Continental  Shelf.  The 
State  has  a  coastline  of  34,000  miles 
which  is  longer  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  a  definite  threat  to  these  two 
unique  environments  by  the  burgeoning 
oil  mdustrles,  popiilation  growth,  and 
the  impcurt  of  recreation,  which  can  lead 
to  an  indiscriminate  exploitation  of  these 
environments.  In  order  for  the  State's 
economy  to  expand  in  wise  and  orderly 
fashion  without  damaging  the  environ- 
ment, this  bill  enhances  the  competence 
and  capabilities  to  develop  plans  and  im- 
plement programs  for  coastal  zones. 

A  key  feature  of  the  bill  is  that  it  pro- 
vides authority  to  the  coastal  States  to 
set  aside  estaurine  sanctuaries  to  fimc- 
tion  as  field  laboratories  and  to  act  as  a 
data  arm  for  the  "Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Agency." 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  designation 
of  a  single  agency  by  the  Governor,  to 
receive  and  administer  grants.  This 
agency  has  the  responsibility  to  develop 
programs  m  ecological  research  'basic 
research),  social,  economic,  legal,  and 
political  aspects  of  coastal  zones  for  ef- 
fective management  with  minimum  con- 
filcts  among  users. 

In  my  opinion  the  bill  is  a  necessary 
first  step  for  progress. 


ATTACK  ON  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing this  building  was  the  target  of  some 
senseless  violence.  There  is  no  explain- 
ing the  wftrped  thinking  which  leads  a 
person  to  the  wanton  destruction  of 
people  or  property. 

I  believe  the  Evening  Star  editorial 
writers  have  summed  up  the  feelings  of 
many  of  us  at  this  sad  moment.  An  at- 
tack on  the  Capitol  Is  not  so  much  an 
attack  on  the  Government  as  it  is  an 
attack  on  the  people  of  our  Nation.  It  is 
an  attack,  as  the  Star  says,  on: 

This  symbol  of  our  finest  aspirations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
[From  The  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.O., 
Mar.  1,  1971] 

Bombing  thx  Capitol 
No  one  has  bothered  for  a  long  time  to 
articulate  on  what  the  United  States  Oapltol 
means  to  the  American  people.  It  has  seemed 
too  dependable  a  national  fixture,  perbapa, 
akin  to  Pike's  Peak  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
so  we  give  It  little  thought  from  day  to  day. 
But  today  we  are  thinking  about  It,  because 
It  has  been  desecrated  In  a  mindless  and 
cowardly  act. 


No  doubt  the  person  or  persons  who  set 
off  a  bomb  In  the  Capitol  early  this  morning 
Intended  to  provoke  an  avalanche  of  outrage. 
There  has  been  some  of  that,  but  mostly  the 
feeling  is  sorrow,  that  anyone  would  think  of 
blasting  this  repository  of  national  memories 
and,  even  In  Its  antiquity,  this  symbol  of  onr 
finest  aspirations. 

The  power  of  that  symbolism  occtus  to  us 
today.  The  Capitol  has  weathered  all  the 
hurricanes  since  Mr.  tdncoln's  time;  Indeed 
his  black-draped  catafalque  once  rested  In 
the  rotunda,  where  the  nearby  explosion 
shattered  the  stUlness  this  morning.  Who- 
ever did  it  was  protesting  something  he  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Laos  decision."  But  in  bomb- 
ing the  Capitol  he  struck  at  the  Emancipator, 
and  at  the  whole  line  of  public  people  of  all 
persuasions  who  have  given  themselves  for 
the  nation.  Some  have  lain  under  that  dome 
In  this  generation,  too,  and  the  memory  of 
them  U  treasured. 

This  is  in  fact  a  hallowed  place.  The  build- 
ing Is  not  accountable  for  the  wisdom  or 
foolishness  of  these  times.  It  stands  for  the 
best  that  we  have  been,  and  the  beet  that  we 
hope  to  become.  Bo  the  citizen  in  Peoria  has 
a  feeling,  largely  unspoken  except  at  a 
moment  like  this  one,  that  when  the  sun 
gilds  that  dome  In  the  morning  there  Is  stlU 
hope  for  the  Republic. 

The  dome,  of  course.  Is  still  there  and  the 
building  Is  not  critically  shaken.  But  this  Is 
a  bad  day  for  the  person  from  the  Inlands 
who  Is  here  today  for  his  first  look  at  his 
Capitol.  Perhaps  there  wlU  be  stiff  restric- 
tloiu  on  touring  of  the  buUdlng  now — no 
more  leisurely  meandering.  Extremists  exact 
their  penalties  In  divers  ways. 

This  one,  or  these,  must  be  caught  and 
punished.  The  full  resources  of  the  federal 
investigative  agencies  must  be  brought  to 
bear.  This  madness  cannot  be  allowed  to 
flourish  where  the  processes  of  freedom  are 
stlU  In  full  vigor. 


IRA  KAPENSTEIN 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Ira  Kapenstein,  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and 
former  Government  ofiQcial  and  Wash- 
ington newsman,  died  of  cancer  early 
today  in  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital.  He  was  35  years  old. 

He  was  associated  with  the  Democratic 
Chairman,  Lawrence  O'Brien,  since  1965 
and  became  the  second  rankmg  ofiQcer  of 
the  committee  when  Mr.  O'Brien  re- 
sumed the  chairmanship  in  1970. 

During  the  Humphrey-Muskie  cam- 
paign in  1968,  Ira  was  executive  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  DNC  and  campaign  manager.  Mr. 
Kapenstein  remained  with  the  DNC  un- 
til January  1969,  when  he  became  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  president  and  then 
vice-president  for  administration  of  Mc- 
Donnell it  Co.,  Inc.,  a  New  York  City  In- 
vestment, banking,  and  stockbrokerage 
firm. 

Before  joining  the  Humphrey  cam- 
paign in  July  1968,  he  was  special  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  organization 
of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy's 
presidential  campaign  from  April  to 
June  1968.  He  worked  In  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's presidential  primary  campaigns 
in  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Kapenstein  was  with  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  from  1963  to  1968.  serv- 
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jng  on  the  senior  management  staff  and 
on  the  special  task  force  which  developed 
the  proposal  for  the  Government  Postal 
Corporation.  He  was  first  appointed  to 
these  positions  by  Postmaster  General 
John  Granowskl. 

From  1956  to  1963  Ira  was  a  reporter, 
poUtlcal  writer,  and  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  In 
1965  he  received  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's Benjamin  Franklin  Award  for  out- 
standing achievement,  and  in  1968  he 
received  the  William  A.  Jump  memorial 
foundation  meritorious  award  for  exem- 
plary achievement  in  public  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  Ira  Kapenstein  was 
genuinely  admired  by  all  his  associates 
and  warmly  liked  by  all  who  knew  him. 
His  death  is  a  personal  loss  to  me  and 
to  many  others  in  public  life.  Despite 
severe  handicaps  to  his  health,  he  cou- 
rageously devoted  each  day  of  his  life 
to  public  service.  I  km  proud  to  have  had 
Ira  as  a  friend  and  associate,  and  I  know 
how  very  proud  of  him  are  his  family. 

Democratic  National  Committee  Chair- 
man Lawrence  O'Brien  today  said  of  his 
friend: 

To  know  Irs  Kapenstein  was  a  rare  priv- 
ilege In  life.  I  have  loved  my  IntUnate  friend 
and  wise  counselor,  a  warm  and  understand- 
ing man  of  great  courage.  The  country  and 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  have 
lost  a  dedicated  leader. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Betty  Kapen- 
stein, his  wife,  and  to  his  fine  sons,  Joel, 
David,  and  James;  to  his  mother  Mrs. 
Alice  Kapenstein,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  Harry  Kapenstein,  of 
Philadelphia. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  morn- 
ing business.  I  ask  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  closed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  various 
money  resolutions  on  the  Calendar  to- 
day, the  following  personnel  from  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  throughout  that  considera- 
tloo:  Messrs.  Gordon  P.  Harrison,  John 
Coder,  and  Burkett  Van  Kirk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  there  will  be 
perhaps  a  few  more  members  of  com- 


mittee staffs  and  clerks  to  Senators  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  than  would 
normally  be  the  case,  and  this  will  be 
necessary  because  of  the  nimiber  of 
money  resolutions  which  are  going  to  be 
under  conslderatian  affecting  the  opera- 
tions of  conmiittees.  There  are  seats  in 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  I  therefore  ask 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instructed 
to  see  that  staff  personnel  and  commit- 
tee personnel  who  have  to  be  on  the 
floor  today,  in  the  service  of  their  Sena- 
tors and  committees,  remain  in  their 
seats  at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  and 
avoid  conversations  as  much  as  possible 
so  as  to  relieve  the  Senate  of  as  much 
confusion  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  •^is  so 
ordered  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  Is  so 
Instructed. 


QUORUM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar, commencing  with  Calendar  No.  8. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  30)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  for  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  expend  not  to  ex- 
ceed $420,000  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress  for  an  increase  in  investi- 
gations. EHirlng  the  past  session,  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $300,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  pending  request  covers  a  13-m(mth 
period  as  opposed  to  a  12-month  period 
last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
30  with  no  reduction  in  the  amount  re- 
quested. The  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  is  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  and  the 


ranking  minority  member  is  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith).  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stxnhis)  is  also 
Chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  which  would  uti- 
lize the  funds.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thitrmond)  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  that  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  general  statement 
pertaining  to  all  the  resolutions  that  will 
be  considered  today. 

As  many  Jkinators  know,  for  many 
years  now,  I  have  been  trying  diligently 
to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  these  sub- 
committees or  special  committees.  It  was 
my  belief  when  the  1946  Reorganization 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  there 
would  be  a  change  for  the  better.  Under 
that  act,  we  recall,  the  number  of  stand- 
ing committees  in  the  Senate  was  re- 
duced from  38  to  15.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  each  standing  committee 
would  have  a  staff  of  four  professionals 
and  six  clericals,  making  a  total  for  the 
then  existing  IS  standing  committees  of 
150  employees. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  which  was  a  special  commit- 
tee, was  added  and  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  15  standing  committees 
for  staffing  purposes.  Recently,  we  took 
on  another  standing  committee,  which 
relates  to  veterans  affairs.  That  proposal 
had  been  before  the  Congress  for  quite 
some  time  and  Congress  finally  con- 
sented to  the  creation  of  that  special 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  objected 
to  legitimate  hearings  or  investigations, 
but  as  I  understood  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  we  provided  for  an  adequate 
number  of  men  and  women  as  clericals 
and  professionals.  We  thought  at  that 
time  that  the  number  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  reason  that  we  created  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  a  special  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  headed  by  spe- 
cialists in  finance,  in  agriculture,  and 
every  facet  of  life  the  Congress  deals 
with. 

Now  the  purpose  of  creating  that  spe- 
cial bureau  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
was  to  provide  for  the  staffs  of  each  com- 
mittee a  place  where  they  could  work 
and  obtain  any  desired  information  on 
any  subject. 

It  seems  that  few  of  the  committees 
took  advantage  of  that  Reference  Serv- 
ice. Instead,  the  Senate  got  into  the 
habit  of  creating  special  committees  and 
subcommittees  in  order  to  hold  hearings 
on  problems  that  were  facing  us.  Many 
of  these  subcommittees  supposedly  were 
created  for  a  year  or  two,  but  we  now 
have  some  that  have  been  in  existence 
almost  20  years.  I  have  concluded  that 
there  Is  nothing  more  permanent  than 
a  temporary  subcommittee  in  the  Senate, 
especially  the  one  dealing  with  Juvoiile 
delinquency. 

I  can  well  remember  that  former  Sen- 
ator Hendrlckson  of  New  Jersey,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  resolution  that 
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created  this  special  subcoomtlttee.  as- 
sured' the  Senate  In  1953  that  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  $44,000  for  1  year,  he  could 
obtairt  all  the  information  necessary  to 
help  the  Senate  deal  wtth  the  problems 
of  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Next  year  he  came  back  and  request- 
ed, not  $44,000,  but  $175,000.  The  record 
shows  that  he  assured  the  Senate  that 
the  amount  would  be  sufficient  to  allow 
the  subcommittee  to  wind  up  its  business 
and  provide  the  Senate  with  a  final  re- 
port. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators,  this  sub- 
committee hsu  been  in  operation  since 
1953.  It  is  stUl  going  strong.  It  looks  as 
though  the  more  money  we  spend  on 
child  delinquency,  the  more  delinquency 
we  have. 

This  subcommittee  first  started  on  the 
basis  of  the  pn^wsition  that  they  could 
get  through  and  get  all  of  the  informa- 
tion necessary  by  the  expenditure  of 
$44,000.  The  subcommittee  has  spent 
$3,156,659.82  in  its  investigation,  and  it 
is  proposed  here  to  give  it  an  additional 
$308,300.  It  Is  still  going  strong. 

I  wonder  if  we  should  continue  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  subcommittee.  I  do  not 
see  what  good  it  does. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLS^DER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  $308,000 
is  the  amount  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  approved.  ActuaUy 
more  was  requested.  We  reduced  the  re- 
quest by  $15,000.  They  originally  re- 
quested $323,000  for  this  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der why  the  committee  did  not  do  away 
with  the  subcommittee  entirely.  It  strikes 
me  that  they  ought  to  Justify  their 
existence. 

I  realize  what  I  am  up  against  with  so 
many  subcommittees.  There  is  a  lot  of 
back  scratching,  logrolling,  and  "you 
help  me  and  I  will  help  you." 

I  do  not  expect  that  much  can  be  done 
on  the  Senate  floor.  However,  I  hope  to 
point  up  for  the  Senate  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  trying,  or  I  have  been  trying  at 
least,  in  the  Cmnmittee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  to  take  a  close  lo<^  at 
some  of  these  subcommittees  when  they 
come  before  us.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall,  since  he  has  said  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  get  rid  of  a  committee,  that 
we  carried  one  committee  for  8  years 
with  assurances  each  year  by  the  chsilr- 
man  of  the  committee  that  that  year 
would  be  the  last  request  for  money  for 
further  activity.  They  said  that  they 
would  be  able  to  close  out  their  business 
in  the  one  more  year.  If  my  recollection  is 
correct,  I  think  that  conunittee  went  on 


for  8  years,  after  assurance  each  year 
that  It  would  be  for  one'  more  year.  We 
finally  did  get  rid  of  It.  Bat  that  Is  the 
only  one  that  I  recall  specifically  tn  the 
12  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Cbat  we  have  been  able  to  get  rid  of  one. 
Fortunately,  we  did  get  rid  of  that  one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  willing  to  get  rid  of  a 
subcommittee  that  was.  created  in  1953, 
wtakeh  has  spent  up  to  now  over  $3  mil- 
lion for  no  real  good. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Indicated  at  the 
beginning,  when  the  Senate  enacted  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  we  provided 
for  150  regular  employees,  which  I 
thought  at  the  time  was  ample.  However 
since  that  time  we  have  created  subcom- 
mittees of  these  committees  and  special 
committees,  so  that  today  we  have  in  the 
Senate  an  employment  load  of  investiga- 
tors of  807  people — professionals  and 
clericals. 

No  wonder  there  is  a  cry  now  to  build 
a  new  Senate  Office  Building.  If  we  keep 
on  adding  to  the  number  of  employees 
we  now  have,  I  do  not  know  where  we 
will  place  them  unless  we  enlarge  the 
Senate  Office  Building  or  rent  a  place 
or  buy  a  new  place  adjoining  the  Senate 
Office  Building. 

I  understand  that  in  anticipation  of 
these  subcommittees  being  renewed  for 
another  year,  a  movement  has  been 
started  to  occupy  the  old  Plaza  Hotel 
which  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. That  building  will  cost  a  lot 
of  money  to  repair  and  to  make  livable 
so  that  these  committees  can  meet. 

Something  ought  to  be  done  about 
this.  Just  think  about  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  been  spending  from  year 
to  year  on  these  special  subcommittees. 

I  have  the  figures  before  me  for  the 
amount  authorized  for  special  investiga- 
tions during  past  Congresses.  In  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  88th  Congress,  the 
amount  was  $4,323,333,  an  increase  of 
$396,000  from  the  previous  year.  Diu-tng 
the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  we 
increased  the  amount  from  $4,719,600  to 
$5,391,000,  or  an  Increase  of  $671,400. 
During  the  90th  Congress,  there  was  an 
increase  of  $472,100.  During  the  91st 
Congress  there  was  an  increase  of  $896,- 
000.  The  amount  for  this  Congress,  the 
92d  Congress,  tops  all  previous  amoimts. 
For  the  first  session  there  Is  an  increase 
of  $2,282,000  in  order  to  continue  these 
special  committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  table  I  have  prepared,  show- 
ing these  increases  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  grant  that  many  of 
them  do  a  good  Job.  Those  should  be  con- 
tinued. It  strikes  me,  though,  that  we 
should  do  away  with  some  of  them  or  re- 
duce the  amount  that  is  being  requested. 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
take  heed  of  what  I  am  saying.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  what  is  being  done 
now  by  way  of  employing  more  people, 
and  the  number  grows  from  year  to  year. 

One  thing  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  did  was  to 
increase  the  number  of  professionals  for 
each  standing  committee  by  two.  Every 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  is  now 
empowered  to  employ,  not  four  profes- 
sionals, but  six  professionals.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration should  have  taken  that  into 
consideration  when  they  extoided  and 
increased  the  number  of  employees  for 
these  committees,  but  it  did  not. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  as  we  go  along 
something  can  be  done  about  it.  If  I  had 
my  hat  on  my  head  I  would  take  it  off  to 
the  Soiator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  An- 
derson) ,  because  he  is  the  only  one  who 
did  not  ask  for  an  extension  of  the  spe- 
cial investigations  authorizations  for  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  Apparently,  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  two  additional  specialists  that  were 
made  available  by  the  Senate  when  the 
1946  act  was  amended  last  year. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
over  34  years.  Since  I  have  been  on  that 
committee  it  has  never  had  special  sub- 
committees to  make  special  investiga- 
tions. As  chairman  of  that  committee,  I 
used  the  Library  of  Congress  whenever 
we  needed  any  Information.  Instead  of 
hiring  four  professionals  I  hired  two  peo- 
ple, one  good  lawyer  and  one  good  econ- 
omist. If  I  had  employed  two  lawyers 
and  two  economists,  they  would  be  pass- 
ing the  buck  to  each  other  and  they 
rarely  would  be  in  agreement,  one  with 
the  other.  I  believe  that  is  part  of  the 
trouble  in  Government  today.  We  have 
too  many  people  dependent  one  upon  the 
other,  and  when  the  day  is  over  we  see 
that  the  work  is  not  done.  We  have  too 
many  people  on  the  payroll. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  followed  the 
practice  which  I  have  mentioned  ever 
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since  I  have  been  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  successor,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
has  increased  the  number  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee by  only  one.  I  was  going  to  do  that 
for  special  programs  such  as  watersheds, 
and  things  of  that  nature,  for  the  com- 
mittee had  previously  empowered  me  to 
select  someone  to  do  that  work.  I  tried, 
but  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  someone 
to  proceed  with  the  job.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  found  a  good  man  and  he 
placed  him  in  that  position,  with  the 
consent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  that  if  we 
made  some  investigations  as  to  the  em- 
ployees on  these  special  subcommittees 
we  would  find  a  good  many  of  them  do 
not  lift  a  hand  in  their  work.  Some  of 
them  are  sent  into  the  States  to  do  po- 
litical work  for  their  Senators.  That 
practice  should  be  stopped.  The  only  way 
I  see  to  stop  it  is  to  try  to  do  it  now. 
Instead  of  giving  aU  the  funds  asked  we 
should  cut  back  on  them,  and  that  is 
what  I  propose  to  ask  this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more  I 
could  say  on  this  subject  but  I  do  not 
care  to  do  so  now.  I  have  done  so  in  the 
past.  However,  I  wish  to  make  one  addi- 
tional observation.  This  is  another  thing 
that  I  am  sure  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  did  not  look  into  and 
they  should  have.  In  addition  to  the  two 
specialists  that  have  been  added  to  each 
standing  committee  by  past  laws  enacted 
by  this  Congress,  12  swlditional  employees 
have  been  added  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  They  have  added  five  culdi- 
tional  employees  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Six. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  have  added  six 
additional  employees.  In  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  one  addi- 
tional employee  has  been  added.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  the  employees  they  already 
have  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
there  have  been  added  two  professionals 
and  three  clericals. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  work  that  was  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
now  been  transferred  from  that  commit- 
tee to  the  newly  formed  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  instead  of  reducing 
the  number  of  people  on  that  committee, 
the  number  has  been  increased.  Not  only 
were  two  given  by  the  amendment  to  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  but  18 
others  have  been  added  by  past  amend- 
ment of  the  statutes.  That  does  not  In- 
clude the  58  special  employees  on  the 
payroU.  On  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  there  is  a  total  of  88  peo- 
ple. I  think  that  is  shameful.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  get  work  out  of  all  those 
Pewle  except  perhaps  by  passing  the 
buck  from  one  to  another.  The  Senate 
ought  to  do  something  about  these 
things. 

J**  ua  take  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
AU  Democrat  Senators  are  assigned  to  at 
wart  one  committee;  two  or  three  of  Oyem 


have  subcommittees,  "niey  may  be  im- 
portant; I  do  not  deny  that.  But  I  am 
confident  that  they  could  do  with  fewer 
employees  and  get  more  work  d<Hie.  That 
is  what  I  am  suggesting.  We  ought  to  cut 
back.  That  is  wh^t  I  believe  the  Rules 
Committee  should  have  done,  but  some- 
how they  did  not  do  it.  The  number  of 
employees  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  Increased  from  175  to  186,  and  the 
total  is  198.  In  other  words,  there  has 
been  a  large  addition  to  that  committee. 
I  simply  think,  and  I  repeat,  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  correct  this 
condition.  The  way  to  do  it  is  by  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  to  offer  amendments  as 
we  go  along. 

Consider  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  That  committee  has 
seven  fewer  employees,  but  10  special 
employees  who  were  added  in  the  past 
are  still  there.  Last  year,  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session  of  Congress,  we 
took  away  from  that  committee  the  fix- 
ing of  salaries  for  all  civil  employees. 
That  is  out.  They  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  Post  Office.  The  special  em- 
ployees were  added  for  that  purpose.  Yet 
there  are  still  on  that  subcommittee  10 
employees  aside  from  the  regular  em- 
ployees. It  Is  my  belief  that  the  commit- 
tee should  be  able  to  handle  all  of  its 
work  with  the  six  specialists  that  are 
provided  under  the  Reorganization  Act, 
as  amended. 

I  am  wondering  why  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  did  not  take 
that  into  consideration.  Evidently  it  did 
not. 

Over  my  protest,  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  session  last  December,  a  spe- 
cial Commission  was  created  to  fix  the 
salaries  of  classified  employees  in  the 
Government.  That  Commission  was 
under  the  control  of  the  President,  and 
it  is  the  President  who  now  fixes  those 
salaries. 

The  workload  of  that  committee  has 
been  decreased  to  a  point  where  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  six  specialists  and  the 
six  clericals,  we  now  have  imder  the  new 
Reorganization  Act  should  be  an  ample 
staff  to  handle  all  the  matters  dealing 
with  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Yet, 
we  now  see  a  request  to  reinstate  or  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  special  employees 
and  also  retain  on  the  payroll  the  pro- 
fessionals employed  by  that  committee. 
Most  of  that  work  has  been  taken  away 
by  reason  of  the  creation  by  Congress  of 
the  huge  corporation  to  take  over  the 
Post  Office.  There  Is  no  earthly  reason 
why  those  persons  should  be  retained 
except  to  keep  them  on  the  payroll  for 
reasons  of  patronage.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  in  that  area  we  can  at  least  do  some- 
thing to  correct  the  situation. 

As  I  stated  previously,  the  investigat- 
ing funds  for  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  have  been  cut 
out,  and  that  conmilttee  will  now  operate 
with  the  12  employees  provided  for  under 
the  recent  Reorganization  Act — six  pro- 
fessionals and  six  clericals.  I  am  happy 
that  the  chairman  of  that  conunittee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 


(Mr.  ANDERSON) ,  has  looked  into  that  sit- 
uation and  is  not  asking  for  more  per- 
soimel.  It  means  that  a  subcommittee 
consisting  ef  seven  employees  has  been 
done  away  with.  I  was  hopeful  that  other 
committee  chairmen  would  follow  the 
same  practice. 

The  pending  resolution  provides  for 
four  new  employees.  Those  four  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  two  who  were  added  by 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  last  year, 
under  which,  as  I  have  said  each  stand- 
ing committee  is  empowered  to  employ 
two  additional  specialists.  The  amount 
asked  for  this  year  is  $420,000,  $75,500 
more  than  provided  last  year. 

I  would  have  no  quarrel  if  the  com- 
mittee could  proceed  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  employees  it  had  last  year  and 
would  use  the  additional  two  who  are 
employed  on  the  standing  conmilttee.  I 
think  that  number  would  be  ample. 

If  we  were  to  add  the  amount  for  the 
13th  month,  the  increase  for  that  1 
month  Is  about  $80,000.  We  could  cut 
from  this  resolution  at  least  $65,000  to 
$75,000.  That,  in  my  mind,  would  be  a 
good  begiiming. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  a 
hard  worker.  He  has  some  good  help  on 
the  regular  committee;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  With  the  two  additions  that 
he  has  on  the  regular  committee,  it 
strikes  me  that  he  could  easily  make  do 
with  the  same  number  of  employees  he 
had  last  year  and  thereby  try  to  save  the 
taxpayers  in  the  neighborhood  of  $70,000. 
I  should  like  to  move  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution so  as  to  iwovide  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  employees  who  ware  on  the  pay- 
roll last  year  and  In  addition  provide  the 
6-percent  increase  in  salaries,  and  also 
the  amount  necessary  for  the  13  th 
month. 

It  strikes  me,  with  the  suggestion  I 
have  made  because  of  the  two  additional 
employees,  that  the  money  provided  last 
year  ought  to  be  ample,  and  that  would 
mean  a  saving  of  the  amount  I  have  Just 
indicated. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  have  in  writing  an  amendment 
that  he  wishes  to  offer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not,  but  I  can 
provide  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator made  reference  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  offering  some  documents  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record.  Is  that  the  table  from 
which  he  was  reading? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hitended  to  place 
that  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks, because  I  expect  to  use  it  as  I  go 
along,  but  it  might  be  best  to  put  it  in 
the  Record  at  the  most  convenient  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  that  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Authority 


ConmKtM 


AddHloiul  p«nn«n*nl 
staff  niMnben  authorizad 


RnolutJon 
No. 


Conpou    Dato 


Total 
maximum 

gross 
compon- 
aation  t 


nnanea 6  prolossional 

6clerical 

Foraiin  Rotations Z  protessional 

3  clorfcal- 

1  protossional 

Government  OperatiORS 1  protostional 

Judiciary 2  professional 

Sderical 

Labor l  protossiooal 

1  assistant  chief  clerk. 

7  protessional 

9derical 

PostOOct 1  daricai 

Rults 1  professional 

Total 44  staff  members 


..  S.  Res.  224. 
..  S.Ros.66... 

-■|s.ltes.30.. 

'.'S.R08.247.. 
S.  Res.  355.. 

S.  Res.  66... 

S.Rm.253.. 

S.  Res.  74... 

S.  Res.  14... 
S.  Res.  342.. 


8Mi    Apr. 
91st    Feb. 


20,1966 
17,1969 


Mtli    Feb.    2,1959 


::;} 


87tli  Feb. 

85th  Aug. 

81st  Feb. 

88th  Feb. 


7,1962 
18, 1958 

17.1949 

10,1964 


90tli    Feb.  20, 1967 


89th    Feb. 
8Sth    July 


8.1965 
28, 1958 


$283,392 

141,696 

32,718 
_J08,978 

425,088 


14,  514 
32.718 


1,039,104 


t  At  current  salary  rates. 

>  The  figures  on  Investiiative  staff  are  from  budget  estimates  supplied  by  the  committees  themselves. 

•  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  a  permanent  authorization  for  funds  for  in(^uiries  and  investigations  (S.  Res.  193,  78th 
Cong.,  Oct.  14.  1943).  which  funds  are  provided  by  the  annual  leeislative  appropriation  acts. 

'  The  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct,  established  by  S.  Res.  338,  agreed  to  July  24, 1964,  has  permanent  authority 
to  expend  funds  to  employ  such  staff  personnel  it  deems  necessary. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  document 
shows  the  entire  membership,  in  num- 
ber, of  the  staffs  of  all  of  the  standing 
committees,  and  also  those  of  the  spe- 
cial committees  and  the  subcommittees 
of  the  standing  committees.  It  is  very  re- 
vealing. 

As  I  indicated  awhile  ago,  the  amoimt 
has  been  increased  by  a  greater  sum  this 
year  than  ever  before — more  than  $2 
million.  These  totals  are  astounding  to 
me.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  can 
obtain  assistance  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  from  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis>,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  highly 
commend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  great  vigilance  and  his  very  rea- 
sonable approach  and  reasonable  re- 
quest regarding  these  allowances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  Interested,  to  give  me  a 
chance  just  to  point  out  the  differences 
in  this  request,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  90th  Congress,  for  example. 

First,  though,  the  money  provided 
here  for  this  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  goes  for  the  most  part  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  men  who  do  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  the  legislative  prob- 
lems of  the  full  committee,  which  is  now 
divided  into  subcommittees  that  conduct 
very  searching  and  penetrating  hearings 
on  this  mass  program  of  weapons  pro- 
curement. 

For  Instance,  during  the  last  2  years 
we  have  gone  in  depth  Into  this  $7.5  bU- 
lion  request  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. That  had  not  been  gone  into  in 
depth  before.  We  have  had  to  employ 
one  man  whose  sole  duties  are  devoted 
for  this  purpose  and  another  man  who 
will  assist  in  the  effort,  among  other 
duties,  to  get  an  intelligent  approach  and 
consideration  of  It.  They  are  highly  com- 
petent and  well  trained;  they  are  not 
pickups,  they  are  not  from  anyone's 
State  as  such,  and  they  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  under  the  direction  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

When  those  men  are  not  tied  up  with 
those  hearings,  they  help  out  somewhat 
«Q  this  preparedness  investigating  work, 
"irthermore,  since  the  90th  Congress 
we  have  gone  into  a  detailed  study  and 


examination,  not  only  of  research  and 
development,  but  of  all  the  major  parts 
of  this  military  procurement  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  facts  are 
worthy  of  the  interest  of  Senators.  We 
found  before  us  last  year  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  on  these  items  I  have  Just  been 
mentioning  that  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $20  billion,  representing  about 
a  6-percent  reduction,  and  all  of  the 
items  in  there  were  examined  in  detail 
by  our  staff  and  by  Senators,  and  we  filed 
a  report  consisting  of  121  closely  printed 
pages.  With  all  deference,  I  think  that 
is  the  most  complete  analysis  of  a  pro- 
curement bill  that  has  been  filed  in  the 
Senate,  certainly  for  many  years,  and 
many  Senators,  including  those  who  op- 
posed some  of  these  items,  told  me  and 
the  other  members  of  the  conomittee  that 
they  greatly  appreciated  the  work  that 
had  been  done  behind  this  report,  and 
the  trouble  and  effort  involved  in  putting 
it  together,  for  which  many  long  days 
and  many  long  nights  were  required. 

That  procurement  bill  itself,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  round  flgiires,  involves  approxi- 
mately twice  as  much  as  the  authoriza- 
tions for  all  the  other  departments  of 
the  Government;  that  is,  authorizations 
which  are  required  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  an  appropriation.  In  other  words, 
this  fairly  small  staff,  on  that  one  pro- 
curement bill  alone,  covered  a  greater 
amount  of  authorization  than  aU  the 
rest  of  the  Oovemment  departments  put 
togetiier  last  year — in  fcu;t,  as  I  say, 
twice  as  much.  I  have  the  actual  figures 
here. 

The  total  amount  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, tests  and  evaluation,  pro- 
curement, and  military  construction 
and  the  items  that  come  under  it,  for 
the  Defense  Department,  amounteid  to 
$25.2  bilUon.  All  other  authorizations 
for  that  year:  $12.7  billion.  That  is  al- 
most exactly  twice  as  much.  That  was 
for  fiscal  1970. 

For  fiscal  1971,  $22.4  billion  for  those 
bills;  for  all  others,  $11.9  billion.  Again, 
that  is  almost  identically  2  to  1. 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  there  will  be 
items  totaling  $24  billion  to  be  exam- 
ined; for  all  other  departments,  $14.1 
billion. 

That  shows  the  magnitude  and  the  Im- 


mensity of  these  problems.  We  tried  to 
identify  those  items  and  give  an  ex- 
planation of  them  in  this  bill. 

Another  tiling  that  has  changed  since 
the  90th  Congress:  These  procurement 
bills  for  the  last  2  years  were  debated 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  6 
weeks.  No  filibuster,  no  delay,  no  inter- 
ruptions, but  6  weeks  of  actual,  honest 
debate,  exchange  of  views,  and  testing 
of  strength. 

We  had  last  year,  I  believe,  more  than 
25  roUcall  votes.  We  had  more  than  20 
rollcall  votes  on  major  items  of  contest. 
Still,  we  are  asking  for  only  three  more 
men  than  we  had  in  the  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  According  to  the 
Rules  Committee's  records,  he  has  four 
new  positions,  and  he  has  two  more  un- 
der the  Reorganization  Act  amendmoits 
adopted  last  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  here  are  the  fig- 
ures. I  can  assiire  the  Senate  that  we 
have  a  net  increase  of  only  three  more 
men  than  we  had  in  the  90th  Congress. 
Now,  there  is  a  spot  here;  the  money  is 
in  here  for  a  fourth  man  that  we  may 
need.  I  shall  explain  that  later. 

The  difference  in  these  figures  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  two  men  last 
year  cm  a  reimbursable  basis,  who  did  not 
show  up  In  the  column  cm  number  of 
employees.  We  had  the  money  in  the 
bill  for  them,  but  under  the  law  they 
were  still  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  The  General 
Accoimting  Office  paid  them,  but  we 
reimbursed  for  them. 

This  year,  we  have  no  one  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis.  One  of  those  gentleman 
went  back  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  other  is  one  whom  we 
have  employed  permanently,  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  auditor  and  checker  on  pro- 
curement on  these  immense  accounts, 
keeping  a  monthly  check  on  them.  That 
is  a  second  item  that  is  different  than 
during  the  90th  Congress. 

We  now  have  working  all  the  time  on 
these  immense  contracts  a  man  directly 
from  our  own  staff,  over  whom  the  com- 
mittee has  control,  of  course.  He  is 
working  for  us,  and  that  Is  proving  to 
be  a  very  effective  and  very  fine  look-see 
and  overview  arm  for  the  committee.  He 
is  a  very  prominent  man,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  experienced  men  in  this  field 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  had. 

I  want  to  be  frank  with  the  Senate.  I 
think  we  will  probably  need  additional 
men  during  the  current  fiscal  year — I 
mean  this  13-month  period.  We  may  need 
them  in  the  field  of  auditing.  I  have  an 
arrangement  with  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  that  if  we  ask  for  them,  we  can 
get  some  of  their  men  who  are  versed  In 
this  field  to  help  oxu*  staff  member  along 
this  line,  and  we  will  get  them  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  these  are  all 
professional  men.  Not  one  has  been  put 
on  who  is  from  Mississippi.  In  fact,  on 
the  preparedness  staff  and  the  regular 
staff  Is  not  one  person  from  my  State. 
Except  for  one  man  there  is  no  one  from 
my  State  on  the  subcommittee  staff  and 
he  was  here  long  before  I  became  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 
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We  are  trying-  to  dd  a  professional  Job 
for  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Incidentally,  I  ata  authorized  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  the  ranking  major- 
ity member  ol  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  who  cannot  be  In  the  Chamber 
at  this  time,  to  say  that  she  supports  this 
request  throughout,  and  she  supports 
that  part  which  says  we  may  have  to  ask 
the  Senate  for  more  money,  depending 
on  the  circumstances  we  may  g^  Into. 

In  a  broad  sense,  I  think  that  covers 
thl5  matter. 

I  commend  the  Senator  again  for  his 
diligence  and  his  interest  In  this  matter. 
We  need  the  influence  of  his  being  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  c£ua  go  a  little  more  into  the  details. 
The  budget  we  have  now  Is  the  same  as 
that  of  last  year  moneywlse,  except  for 
the  things  tha*  I  wUl  develop  In  partic- 
ular. 

Included  In  the  stnn  we  request  is  the 
recent  6-percent  increase  for  the  fuU  13- 
month  period.  The  personnel  costs  are, 
therefore,  approximately  $351,000  and 
will  all  be  used,  except  for  $30,000  which 
will  be  available  as  a  personnel  con- 
tingency In  the  event  we  need  additional 
people  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  other 
words,  except  for  the  $30,000,  this 
$351,000  Is  needed  to  pay  the  people  we 
now  have  on  board. 

The  other  portion  of  this  small  budget 
is  for  administrative  expenses  covering 
such  matters  as  contributions  to  the  civil 
service  fimd,  $26,000;  health  program, 
$3,400;  r^?orters'  fees,  $7,750:  contin- 
gency^ and  administrative  expenses, 
$15,000.  We  have  consultants  down  now 
for  $5,700. 1  am  planning  to  use  consult- 
ants, If  we  can  find  any  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements. Some  we  have  used  only 
slightly.  Oroup  life  insurance  is  $2,400. 
That  brings  it  down  to  almost  a  minute 
bill  of  particulars,  as  to  where  this 
money  is  expected  to  go. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  should  be 
mentioned  in  a  little  more  detail,  as  com- 
pared with  the  situation  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress, is  this:  With  respect  to  the  report 
of  121  pages  that  Is  filed  with  our  pro- 
curement bni,  we  expect  to  do  that  in 
greater  detail  this  year — certainly  as 
complete.  That  is  an  extraordinary  docu- 
ment, if  I  may  say  so,  for  reference  not 
only  by  Senators,  but  also  by  many  in- 
terested pe<«)le  throughout  the  Nation, 
including  the  press. 

In  my  considered  Judgment,  we  will 
have  approximately  40  percent  more 
work  to  do  in  this  committee  this  year 
than  we  had  last  year.  It  Is  based  pri- 
marily on  these  two  considerations :  The 
first  Is  the  reenactment  of  the  draft. 
That  law  will  expire  on  Jime  30,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  contests  we  are  going  to 
have  on  it.  I  know  It  Is  a  difficult  propo- 
sition. The  staff  has  been  working  on  it 
since  last  September,  and  I  have,  too. 
I  went  around  the  country  to  some  of 
the  military  installatlonB.  We  have 
three  bills  before  us.  One  not  only  would 
provide  that  there  would  be  no  power 
to  draft  anyone  but  also  would  repeal  all 
the  selective  service  laws. 

The  President  and  the  entire  admin- 
istration are  working  for  a  so-called  vol- 
unteer Army,  which  I  am  afraid  will  get 
the  people  confuseif,  even  get  Congress 


confused,  and  make  it  more  difficult  to 
pass  a  meaningful  Selective  Service  Act. 
I  am  being  frank  about  it. 

We  have  another  requirement  that 
we  have  to  bring  in  recommendations 
for  the  personnel — there  is  no  more  com- 
plicated subject  In  all  of  Government 
than  personnel — for  the  Marine  Corps, 
for  the  Reserves,  for  the  Army,  for  the 
Navy,  and  for  the  Air  Force,  during  these 
troublesome  times.  We  do  not  know  the 
extent,  but  we  have  been  working  on 
them  since  November,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  complications.  That  in  Itself, 
this  personnel  matter,  will  Involve  ap- 
proximately $20  billion,  and  the  Senate 
Is  expecting  something  definite,  a  posi- 
tive recommendation.  In  figures,  with 
reasons  assigned.  That  is  no  small  im- 
dertaking. 

I  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  That  Is  my 
explanation. 

Mr.  ELiLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  that  he  did  all 
the  work  he  said  he  did  last  year,  and 
we  appropriated  $300,000  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  used  only  $262,470.72.  $37,329.29 
was  returned  to  the  Treasury.  That  Is 
what  prompted  me  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  amoimt  we  are  now  providing  will 
give  this  sTibcommittee — I  am  saying 
"subcommittee"  now,  not  the  full  com- 
mittee— $352,020.  In  other  words,  we  are 
giving  this  committee  more  than  $80,000 
more  than  they  got  last  year. 

The  Senator  is  going  to  have  a  good 
many  more  people  on  the  staff  than  he 
had  last  year,  and  more  money  to  spend. 
I  am  not  trying  to  subtract  from  what 
he  had  last  year. 

The  amendment  I  have  presented  to 
the  Senate  will  give  the  Senator  more 
money  than  he  spent  last  year.  In  ad- 
dition, on  the  regular  conmiittee,  he  is 
going  to  have  these  two  extra  profes- 
sionals, who  cost  the  Senate  approxi- 
mately $65,000.  I  think  those  two  pro- 
fessionals could  easily  be  put  to  work 
Instead  of  adding  more  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Those  arc  the  things  I  believe  should 
have  been  looked  into  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, rather  than  precipitating  this 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 

As  I  have  said,  the  number  of  people 
the  Senator  had  last  year  will  be  about 
the  same.  If  we  take  into  consideration 
the  two  who  are  added  to  the  regular 
committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  ought  to  be  willing  to  accept 
this  amendment,  because  It  gives  him 
more  money  than  he  spent  last  year.  We 
gave  him  all  he  asked  for  last  year.  I  am 
sure  he  made  the  same  arguments  last 
year  that  he  has  made  this  year;  yet,  he 
did  not  spend  all  we  gave  him  last  year. 
He  had  $37,000  to  spare. 

As  I  said,  the  amendment  I  set  forth 
and  sent  to  the  desk  will  give  this  com- 
mittee $352,000  altogether,  which  is 
much  more  than  last  year.  I  am  sure  that 
the  committee  should  be  able  to  get 
aioDg  with  that  and  do  the  work  he  said 
should  be  done. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I 


want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  did  go 
into  these  matters  that  he  discussed  and 
suggested  we  should  have  gone  into.  We 
went  into  them.  We  heard  the  testimony 
from  the  witnesses.  We  considered  the 
Jobs  that  have  to  be  done. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  ssrmpathetic  to 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  voted  with  him  last  year  in  the 
last  session  to  make  some  reductions,  and 
I  expect  that  I  shall  probably  do  so  again 
this  year,  even  though  I  am  in  the  etn- 
barassing  position  of  having  to  defend 
the  position  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  here  in  pro- 
posing these  resolutions. 

We  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  has 
pointed  out  so  well,  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  expenditures  and  authorizations 
over  such  a  tremendous  amount  in  the 
Federal  budget,  more  than  any  other 
committee  in  Congress,  an  eunount  re- 
quested to  carry  out  their  responsibilities 
of  $420,000.  There  are  five  subcommit- 
tees on  the  standing  committees  that 
have  requested  over  $1  million,  or  up,  to 
carry  out  their  duties.  From  the  stand- 
point of  protecting  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  the  authorization  of  these  expendi- 
tures, and  seeing  that  the  money  is  wdl 
authorized  prior  to  expenditure,  I  felt, 
and  the  remaining  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  cer- 
tainly felt  that  the  request  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  a  reasonable  re- 
quest. 

It  is  not  $80,000  or  more  in  excess  of 
last  year's  request  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  suggested.  The  actual  amount 
is  $75,500  more  than  the  amount  re- 
quested last  year. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  stated 
that  he  is  carrying  out  additional  duties 
this  year  with  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee, that  he  will  be  carrying  out  duties 
wito  the  Research  and  DevelcH?ment  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee,  the  Tactical  Air 
Power  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee,  the  Stock- 
pile Subcommittee,  and  many  other  sub- 
committees of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, trying  to  conserve  the  Federal 
budget  and  Federal  dollars. 

We  believe  that  this  money  would  be 
well  spent,  particularly  when  we  look  at 
the  frugality  of  the  request  as  compared 
to  many  others  from  committees  in  Con- 
gress that  do  not  have  comparable  juris- 
diction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Allen)  .  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  of- 
fered his  amendment  orally.  He  has  now 
sent  his  amendment  in  writing  to  the 
desk,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Page  8,  Une  4,  strike  out  the  niuneral  and 
liuert"$3&2,030." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  the  committee 
consider  the  fact  that  last  year  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  allotted 
$300,000  and  used  only  $263,000  so  that 
there  was  a  balance  of  $37,000  remain- 
ing? The  fact  is,  and  I  repeat,  we  are 
providing  $80,000  more  than  was  spent 
last  year  and  that,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
ample  money  to  provide  for  those  neces- 
sary to  do  the  work. 
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'"fn  addition  to- ttiat.  as  I  sal^,  there 
are  two  professionals  for  whl«h  $65,000 
was  set  aside  to  employ  them  for  that 
purpose.  That,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  to 
conduct  all  the  work  of  the  committee  as 
outlined  by  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi, 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  sfanply  say  that 
we  did  consider  that  and  we  felt  that 
.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  made  a 
"  good  case.  He  pointed  out  that  the  two 
people  employed  wei^  on  loan  from  the 
Comptroller  General's  office,  that  they 
wotdd  not  be  used  this  year,  and  thMt 
a  ptermanent  staff  of  people  win  be 
irfaced  on  the  committee.  This,  In  Itsdf , 
Is  a  more  expensive  item.  In  addition, 
he  has  the  possibility  of  one  more  person, 
as  he  testifled^f  three  rather  than 
four— over  and  above  the  permanent 
people  put  on  to  carry  out  the  duties  of 
the  subcommittee.  In  addition,  be  may 
have  to  go  out  for  additional  account- 
ing type  of  assistance  from  the  Comp- 
troller CSeneral's  office. 

Ur.  ELLENDER.  That  is  done,  is  It 
not,  by  the  OAO  which  is  an  arm  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  but  the  committee 
reimburses  for  such  assistance  ■when,  it 
Is  used.  We  did  reimburse  from  the 
Aimed  Services  Committee  last  year. 
We  are  going  to  employ  two  permanent 
personnel  this  year  to  replace  the  two 
temporarily  used.  If  he  uses  them.  It 
will  be  over  and  above  those  two  perma- 
nent personnel. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  vote  on  this  resolution 
la  a  few  minutes'  time  probably,  but  let 
me  say  this  In  addition,  and  for  emphasis, 
taUng  about  the  money  being  left  over, 
that  we  have  alwaj^s  turned  back  money 
every  year.  We  have  turned  back  some 
of  this  money.  We  are  going  to  do  that 
again,  if  we  can. 

Do  not  worry  about  the  money  being 
thrown  away  or  something  like  that.  It 
will  not  be  spent  unless  it  Is  necessary, 
which  I  think  is  an  answer  to  some  of 
the  figures. 

On  the  reimbursables  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  he  will  under- 
stand that  in  getting  this  procurement 
contract  surveillance  setup,  we  had  these 
men  from  the  QAO  full  time  under  our 
direction  They  were  responsible  only  to 
ijs,  and  not  to  anyone  else.  They  did  In- 
stitute this  system  for  us  In  a  very  fine 
way.  We  did  not  have  one  of  them  all  of 
last  year.  That  is  one  reason  why  we 
could  turn  back  In  this  much  money.  We 
had  to  have  some  special  work  done  at 
toe  Library  of  Congress  on  the  Selective 
Benlce  Act  and  they  gave  us  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  for  about  3  months,  as 
I  remember,  a  very  fine  analyst  and  a 
research  director.  We  want  a  lltUe  money 
to  here  to  do  things  of  that  kind,  if  nec- 
e»»ry  As  I  have  explained,  this  whole 
1351,000.  except  for  this  $30,000  for  pos- 
sibly an  extra  man— and  I  am  not  think- 
ing of  anyone  at  that  rate  now— is  ex- 
plained by  the  absolute  dwnand  for  the 
aoney,  because  it  will  cost  that  much  to 
pay  those  whom  we  have  on  the  board 
now. 

^^th  the  greatest  of  deference  to  the 
senator  from  Louisiana,  this  work  can- 
not be  done  at  $351,000— not  any  longer. 


But,  anyway.  If  the  committee  Is  going  to 
pass  and  make  reccmmendatlonfl  to  Con- 
gress concerning  $20  billion  for  hardware 
and  another  $20  billion  for  personnel,  if 
they  are  not  enttUed  to  some  margin, 
some  discretion,  some  allowance  here  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  someone  has -the 
cart  before  the  horse. 

If  we  are  expected  to  do  the  job  that  Is 
wanted  to  be  done,  we  need  this  money. 

Mr.  ELLBNDffit.  The  Senator  t<As 
about  having  to  reimburse  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  people  working  there. 
He  knows  that  we  have  the  Congressional 
Reference  8ervl6e  with  a  c(mtingent  of 
370  people  who  are  paid  out  of  Con- 
gress' funds,  so  that  we  can  get  all  the 
Information  we  want  on  all  subjects. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  who  did 
this  work,  but  we  have  got  someone  here 
to  do  the  work  that  will  go  into  reports 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  want  our  commit- 
tee to  have  exclusive  control  of  that  per- 
son. It  makes  no  difference  who  It  is,  but 
we  will  therefore  have  to  reimburse  that 
person. 

Mr.  EUiENDER.  The  GAO  is  an  arm 
of  Congress.  I  hc^je  the  Senator  trusts 
them  and  the  bureau  that  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  special  law  tire  also  wnployees 
of  the  Senate.  They  work  for  the  Senate, 
and  they  are  paid  to  work  for  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  see  why  such  Information  as  may 
be  necessary  is  not  obtained  from  this 
arm  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  sum- 
mary, the  point  should  be  made  for  the 
entire  Senate  to  know  that  the  legisla- 
tion which  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  must  consider  exceeds 
in  dollar  amounts  all  of  the  remaining 
legislation  which  authorizes  funds  by  a 
considerable  margin.  In  fiscal  year  1971 
the  procurement  bill  was  $20.3  billion  and 
the  construction  bill  $2.1  billion.  All  other 
authorizing  legislation  which  was  re- 
quired as  a  condition  precedent  to  an  ap- 
propriation totaled  only  $11.9  billion. 
This  was  the  amount  in  ttie  form  of  the 
budget  request.  For  fiscal  year  1972  the 
bills  which  will  be  considered  by  Armed 
Services  will  be  $21.0  billion  for  proctu^- 
ment  and  $2.2  billion  for  construction, 
totaling  $24  billion.  These  other  authori- 
zations will  total  $14.1  billion. 

In  terms  of  specific  authorization  blUs 
other  than  Defmse  procurem«it  for  fis- 
cal year  1971,  the  space  bill  was  $3.4  bil- 
lion, the  AEC  $3.2  billion,  and  the  Office 
of  Education  authorization  was  $7.2  bil- 
lion. I  note  these  as  examples.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  were  over  40  bills  en- 
acted related  to  fiscal  year  1971  authori- 
zations. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  the  new 
legislation  requiring  the  committee  to 
authorize  the  active  duty  strengths  will 
deal  only  in  numbers  of  persons;  how- 
ever, the  funds  which  this  exercise  will 
Involve  will  a{>proximate  $20  billion. 

The  committee's  workload  has  vastly 
increased  since  the  end  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress. During  the  91st  Congress  the  com- 
mittee's workload  increased  even  more 
over  that  of  the  90th  Congress.  More- 
over, for  the  92d  Congress,  which  we  are 
now  beginning,  I  estimate  that  our  work- 
load Will  Increase  about  40  percent  over 
tiie  91st. 

m'terms  of  emi^oyees  for  both  the  full 
committee  and  Preparedness  Subcom- 


mittee, there  were  11  men  at  the  dbse 
of  the  50th  Consrress.  As  of  today,  we 
have  14  men  employed,  nils  does. not  In- 
clude the  ladies,  of  course,  who  a^e  cleri- 
cal assistants.  I  point  tlik  out  to  ^ow 
that  the  totaJ  increase  has  been  three, 
excluding  clerical  employees. 

I  have  prepared  a  separate  stetement 
showing  the  need  for  the  increase  in  the 
resolution  from  $300,000  to  $420,000.  "niis 
results  principally  from  three  factors : 

I'lrst.  The  Preparedness  budget  before 
the  Senate  covers  15  professional  and 
clerical  employees  as  compared  to  the 
1970  period  wherein  the  number  of  em- 
ployees ranged  from  nine  to  13  since  a 
number  of  reimbursables  were  employed 
for  varying  periods. 

Second.  The  new  budget  is  for  13 
months. 

Third.  Iliere  is  includied,  of  course,  the 
recent  6-percent  increase  for  the  full  13- 
moDth  period. 

These  personnel  costs  are  therefore  ui>- 
proximately  $351,000  and  will  all  be  used 
except  for  $30,000  which  will  be  avail- 
able as  a  personnel  contingency  in  the 
event  we  need  additional  people  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  In  other  words,  ex- 
cept for  $30,000,  this  amount  of  $351,000 
is  needed  to  pay  the  people  we  now  have 
on  board. 

The  other  portion  of  the  budget  is  for 
administrative  expenses  covering  such 
matters  as  contributions  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  fund,  the  health  program, 
reporters'  fees,  stationery,  and  so  forth. 

The  nimiber  of  people  on  the  full  com- 
mittee payroll,  both  professional  and 
clerical,  is  13.  The  nimiber  authorized 
by  law  is  14. 

We  have  only  one  additional  person  on 
the  full  committee  payroll  as  compared 
to  the  end  of  the  90th  Congress  which 
ended  December  31,  1968. 

On  the  preparedness  pajrroll  we  actu- 
ally have  14  members — eight  professional 
and  six  clerical,  with  the  budget  contain- 
ing the  number  15  as  a  contingency  for 
one  additional. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
ti<»  is  oa  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  30)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  30 
Resolved,  Tliat,  In  holding  bearings,  re- 
porting sucb.  tieazlngs,  and  rmtking  inves- 
tigations as  autborlsed  by  sections  134(a) 
and  186  of  tbe  Legislative  Beorganlzatlon 
Act  of  1M6,  as  amended.  In  accordance  wltb 
Its  ]\irlsdictlon  nnrtw  role  XXV  of  tbe  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  tbe  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  or  any  subcommittee  tbere- 
of.  Is  authorized  from  February  1,  1971. 
through  February  20.  1972,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tUigent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ 
personnel.  (3>  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Oovernment  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  tbe 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  (4)  to  examine,  inves- 
tigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertalntag  to — 

(1)  common  defense  generally: 

(2)  the  Department  of  Defense,  tbe  De- 
partment of  tbe  Army,  the  Department  of 
tbe  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  tbe  Air 
Force  generally; 
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(9)  soI<U«n'  and  sailors'  bomas; 

(4)  pay,  promotion.  nUtttdtnt,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  o*  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(6)  selective  service; 

(8)  size  and  composition  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  forts,  arsenals,  mUitary  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  ammunition  depots; 

(9)  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Including  the  administra- 
tion, sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Ca- 
nal Zone; 

(10)  coi»ervatlon,  development,  and  use  of 
naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves; 

(11)  strategic  and  critical  materials  nec- 
essary for  the  common  defense;  and 

(13)  aeronautical  and  space  activltiee  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Skc.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shaU  not  exceed  «420,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  tS.VOO  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
Icea  of  Individual  consultants,  or  organlza- 
tlSs  thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  203(1) 
at  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1046  \ ,  as  amended. 

SBC.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  29,  1972. 

Sec.  4.  ESrpenses  of  the  committee  imder 
this  reeoiutlon  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  GOVERNMENT  SERV- 
ICES TO  RURAL  AMERICA— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  92-55) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  AgricTilture  and  Forestry: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  the  first  an- 
nual report  on  government  services  to 
rural  America,  as  required  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970. 

Much  of  the  information  is  about  fiscal 
year  1970.  since  we  do  not  have  all  the 
information  in  yet  on  the  1971  fiscal  year. 
However,  even  the  changes  over  our  first 
full  fiscal  year  in  office  showed  impor- 
tant gains  in  the  Federal  Government's 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  rural  areas. 

As  examples,  in  fiscal  1970,  we  in- 
creased Federal  support  for  waste  treat- 
ment grants  in  rural  areas  by  174%  over 
the  previous  year,  and  increased  man- 
power development  grants  in  such  areas 
more  than  50%. 

We  have  long  recognized  that  much  of 
the  housing  in  rural  America  is  substand- 
ard— in  fact  about  half  of  all  substand- 
ard housing  is  in  rural  America.  We  have 
made  real  gains  in  this  area.  While  our 
1970  rural  housing  loan  efforts  increased 
56%  over  1969,  in  1971  we  will  have  in- 
creased these  loans  another  88%,  to  an 


annual  amount  of  over  one  and  a  quarter 
billion  dollars. 

The  report  documents  other  major 
strides  toward  improving  services  to 
those  millions  of  our  pe(Y>le  who  live  out- 
side metr(K>olltan  areas. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  next  report  will 
show  far  greater  progress.  This  is  because 
I  earnestly  hope  it  will  follow  passage  of 
some  of  the  Initiatives  I  urged  in  my 
State  of  the  Union  Mewage.  These  new 
initiatives  include: 

— Revenue  sharing  which,  in  the  up- 
coming budget,  can  provide  $16.1  billion 
in  funds  to  flow  from  Washington  in 
such  a  way  that  much  real  decision- 
making would  be  moved  back  to  the 
States,  cities  and  rural  communities  of 
America. 

I  have  proposed  not  only  $5  billion 
in  unrestricted,  general  revenue  shar- 
ing, but  over  $11  billion  in  various  "spe- 
cial revenue  sharing"  grants.  Among 
these  is  special  revenue  sharing  for  "rural 
community  development."  Originally 
budgeted  at  a  level  of  $1  billion,  I  can 
announce  today  that  we  have  found  it 
possible  to  make  available  $100  million 
more  for  this  important  purpose.  Fur- 
thermore, nearly  all  the  other  special 
revenue  shading  funds,  for  manpower 
development,  for  education,  for  trans- 
portation, for  law  enforcement,  and  even 
in  some  cases  for  urban  community  de- 
velopment, will  have  significant  benefits 
for  rural  America. 

— ^A  major  reorganization  of  the  civil- 
ian agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  purpose  is  to  make  Federal  pro- 
gram operations  work  better  for  the  in- 
dividual citizen  and  his  community.  The 
complaints  most  frequently  heard  about 
Government  are  that  it  is  too  costly: 
that  it  fails  to  match  performance  to 
promise;  that  It  is  too  far  from  people; 
that  there  is  nothing  the  individual  per- 
son can  do  about  it.  We  intend  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  Government  in  Washington: 
to  organize  it  for  performance;  to  return 
government  to  the  people;  to  give  the 
people  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  it,  by  bringing  government  back 
to  where  the  people  are. 

Under  our  reorganization,  economic 
and  community  development  would  be 
accorded  high  priority — the  objective  be- 
ing to  maintain  and  develop  viable  com- 
munities of  all  sizes. 

— My  proposed  welfare  reform.  In  this 
needed  change  of  our  welfare  system, 
many  Americans  in  rural  areas  would 
benefit  immediately,  while  strong  incen- 
tives would  be  created  to  move  those  able 
to  work  into  productive  employment. 

Not  only  would  this  reform  assist  many 
families  operating  on  small  farms  and 
working  in  the  rural  communities  of  this 
country,  but  we  know  it  would  also  help 
revitalize  the  economy  of  rural  areas. 

— My  proposed  comprehensive  health 
strategy.  My  recent  special  message  on 
health  sets  forth  proposals  to  provide 
minimum  national  health  insurance 
standards  for  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  where  they  live,  or  what  their  income. 
At  the  same  time,  my  proposals  recog- 
nize that  even  with  these  improvements 
in  the  power  to  purchase  medical  care 
for  all,  they  would  be  frustrated  without 
assuring  that  care  can  be  suppUed  where 
it  is  needed. 


There  is  a  shortage  of  doctors  and 
medical  persoimel  in  this  Nation;  but 
there  is  also  a  problem  of  dlstributloa 
of  medical  services.  Those  in  remote  ru- 
ral areas  often  feel  this  lack  more  acutely 
than  those  in  inner  cities.  We  mean  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  guarantee 
that  the  sick  and  injured  in  the  rural 
sectors  of  America  have  the  opportunity 
for  the  same  high  quality  care  that  is 
available  to  Americans  in  other  places. 
To  help  bring  such  services  to  rural  areas, 
we  propose  to  establish  new  area  health 
education  centers  in  medically  under- 
served  areas,  and  expand  programs  to  en- 
courage doctors,  nurses,  and  physlclam' 
assistants  to  serve  in  scarcity  areas. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  that  this  administration  Is  demon- 
strating its  commitment  to  the  restora- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  vitality  of 
rural  Amoica. 

RiCHABO  NiXOH. 

The  White  House,  March  1.  1971. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Childs)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  i^ 
propriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  29)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expendituies  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for 
inquiries  and  investigations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $330,000  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress  for  in- 
quiries and  investigations.  During  the 
last  session  the  committee  was  authorized 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $310,000  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  pending  request  cov- 
ers a  13-month  period  as  opposed  to  a  12- 
month  period  last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
29  with  no  reduction  in  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  is 
Senator  Sparkman,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  is  Senator  Tower. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  point  out  In 
anticipation  of  Senator  Ellender's  pres- 
entation that  this  amount  is  $25,984  less 
than  the  amount  requested  last  year,  plus 
the  6-percent  increase  and  the  amount 
necessary  to  cover  the  13th  month. 

We  find  it  rather  refreshing  that  some 
of  the  committees  did  make  a  net  reduc- 
tion to  help  us  with  the  objective  in  mind 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  attempting  to  carry  out. 

I  might  say  also  that  they  have  asked 
for  one  less  position  on  the  investigative 
staff  than  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  cwn- 
pliment  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
<m  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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He  did  consider,  I  sun  sure,  the  addi- 
tional employees  that  were  provided.  It 
appears  that  the  6-percent  pay  boost  was 
absorbed  more  or  less  by  the  committee 
so  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
stated,  there  still  is  a  net  decrease  ac- 
cording to  my  figures  of  $18,520. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

til.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  I  am  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  29 
requests  funds  in  the  amount  of  $330,000 
to  continue  certain  operations  of  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  from  February  1,  1971, 
through  February  29. 1972. 

This  resolution  contemplates  a  13- 
month  budget  as  was  required  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
Jstration  this  year. 

In  general,  Mr.  President,  this  year  we 
are  requesting  in  a  single  resolution  a  to- 
tal of  $330,000  in  additional  funds  to 
carry  out  certain  operations  of  our  com- 
mittee. This  single  resolution  is  required 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  which  was  enacted  dur- 
,  ing  the  last  session  of  the  Congress. 

In  specific.  $150,000  of  the  total  is  to  be 
used  to  employ  additional  personnel  to 
help  carry  out  all  of  the  functions  of  our 
committee,  except  those  matters  falling 
in  the  area  of  housing  and  urban  affsurs 
generally.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  $150,000  of  additional  funds  we  are 
requesting  to  augment  the  full  committee 
staff  is  exactly  the  same  amount  that  we 
requested  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress.  Through  very  careful  admin- 
istration of  our  funds  last  year  we  were 
able  to  operate  within  the  amount  ap- 
proved last  session,  and  the  chairman  be- 
lieves we  can  continue  to  be  able  to  op- 
erate within  this  amount  during  the  first 
session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

The  remaining  $180,000  of  the  total 
amount  requested  is  to  continue  the  op- 
eration of  our  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee.  In  general,  the 
amount  requested  to  carry  on  these 
operations  this  year  is  approximately 
$20,000  more  than  we  requested  last 
year.  This  increase  is  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  living  increases  which  have 
been  authorized  over  the  last  year,  and 
in  addition  it  contemplates  a  13-month 
budget  as  is  required  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Except  for  those  two  matters,  the 
funds  requested  for  subcommittee  opera- 
tion this  year  would  continue  the  sub- 
committee at  the  same  rate  and  level  of 
weration  as  has  been  carried  on  over  the 
last  several  years. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contingent  liability  through  the 
various  housing  and  urban  affairs  pro- 
grams that  are  presently  on  the  statute 
books  exceeds  $135  billion.  Our  subcom- 
mittee has  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
the  majority  of  the  programs  covered 
by  this  $135  bUllon  contingent  liability. 
We  also  have  oversight  functions  to  per- 
form in  cormection  with  all  of  these 
programs,  it  was  the  opinion  of  our 
committee  that  the  $180,000  we  are  ask- 
ing for  here  to  carry  on  these  operations 
Is  infinitesimal  when  compared  with  the 


Federal   Government's   contingent   lia- 
bility. 

Mr.  President,  the  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  has  per- 
haps the  largest  and  most  varied  legis- 
lative jurisdictional  and  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities of  any  committee  in  the 
Senate.  In  order  to  carry  out  our  assign- 
ment, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
have  the  additional  funds  requested  in 
Senate  Resolution  29.  The  chairman  of 
our  committee  (Mr.  Sparkman)  when 
appearing  before  the  Rules  Committee 
to  support  Senate  Resolution  29  was  ad- 
vised by  members  of  that  committee 
that  we  are  one  of  the  few  committees 
of  the  Senate  requesting  less  fimds  for 
operation  this  year  than  In  previous 
years  and  they  were  highly  compliment- 
ary of  our  Committee  because  of  this. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  report  that 
Senate  Resolution  29  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  our  committee.  It  has  now 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  I  urge  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The     resolution — Soiate     Resolution 
29 — was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  29 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  maWng  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a) 
and  186  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  In  accordance  with 
Its  jiirlsdlctlon  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  from 
February  1,  1971,  through  Pebruary  29,  1972, 
for  the  purposes  stated  and  within  the  limi- 
tations Imposed  by  the  following  sections,  in 
its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (S)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovemment  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  en  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  from  Pebruary  1.  1971, 
through  Pebruary  29,  1972.  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  (330,000  to  examine.  Investigate,  and 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  each  of  the  subjects  set 
forth  below  In  succeeding  sections  of  this 
resolution,  said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the 
respective  specific  Inquiries  in  accordance 
with  such  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  tlSO.OOO  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  Df — 

1.  Banking  and  currency  generally. 

2.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  industry, 
other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid 
which  are  specifically  assigned  to  other  com- 
mittees under  this  rule. 

3.  Deposit  Insurance. 

4.  Federal  Reserve  System. 

5.  Oold  and  sliver,  including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

6.  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption  there- 
of. 

7.  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar. 

8.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities,  rents, 
or  services. 

Skc.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $180,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  pub- 
lic and  private  housing  and  urban  affairs 
generally. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shaU  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  reconunendations 
for   legislation   as  it   deems   advisable   with 


respect  to  each  study  or  Inveatigaticm  for 
Mrtilch  expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this  re- 
solution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  Pebruary  29, 
1972. 

Sec  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE    COMMITTEE    ON    COMMERCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution — Senate  Resolution  25 — au  - 
thorizlng  additional  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  for  inquiries 
and  investigations  which  had  been  re- 
fKjrted  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  line  7,  after 
the    word    "not",    strike    out    "exceed 

$ ,"   and   insert   "exceed   $1,233,- 

800.00.";  in  Une  8,  after  the  word  "to". 

strike  out  "Exceed  $ ",  and  Insert 

"exceed  $20,000.00";  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  13,  strike  out  "exceed 
$ "  and  insert  "exceed  $5,000.00". 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "$20,000.00"  and  insert  "$40,- 
000.00";  so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

S.  BxB.  25 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized from  Pebruary  1,  1971,  through 
February  29,  1972,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $1,- 
233,800.00,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  ex- 
ceed $40,000.00  shall  be  available  for  the 
procurement  of  the  services  of  individual 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorized by  section  202(0  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended) ,  and 
(2)  not  to  exceed  $5,000.00  shall  be  available 
for  the  training  of  the  professional  staff  of 
such  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
(under  procedures  specified  by  section  202(J ) 
of  such  Act). 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  Febrxiary  29.  1972. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Cwnmittee 
on  Commerce  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
233.800  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress for  inquiries  and  investigations. 
During  the  last  session  the  committee  was 
authorized  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $859,- 
000  for  the  same  purpose.  The  pending 
request  covers  a  13-month  period  as  op- 
posed to  a  12-month  period  last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
25  with  no  reduction  in  the  amount  re- 
quested. 
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The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  Is  Senator  Magnttson  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  Is  Senator 
Cotton. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I  sim- 
ply pomt  out  to  the  Senate  that  this  is 
a  committee  that  has  increased  from 
$805,000  to  $1,252,000.  The  number  of 
special  employees  has  increased  by  13, 
for  a  total  of  41  employees  to  be  paid  by 
resolution.  In  addition,  Uie  standing 
Committee  on  Commerce  Is  empowered 
to  employ  two  additional  specialists.  The 
total  employees  now  stands  at  66. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  this  com- 
mittee the  number  of  employees,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  money  provided,  is  ex- 
cessive. 

I  just  want  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Senate.  I  thought  I  had  a  good  case 
awhile  ago,  but  evidently  I  failed. 

I  will  not  offer  any  amendment,  I  will 
let  It  go  through.  I  wanted  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
as  amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  25)  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (8.  Res.  24)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  inquiries 
and  investigations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $155,850  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  for  Inquiries  and 
investigations.  During  the  last  session 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $133,100  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  pending  request  cov- 
ers a  13-month  period  as  opposed  to  a 
12-month  period  last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  smd  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 24  with  no  reduction  in  the  amount 
requested. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Is  Senator 
Eagleton,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  Is  Senator  Maihias. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  compute  the  8- 
percent  increase  and  the  13th  month, 
there  Is  a  difference  of  $3,007  requested 
by  the  committee  over  and  above  the 
amount  requested  last  year. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
well  remember  that  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee had  difficulty  in  selectmg  Mran- 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
were  told  of  the  large  number  of  calls 
handled  through  the  committee  and  that 
the  membership  was  very  busy,  although 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  committee 
could  be  handled  easily  with  12  people. 
All  It  does  is  to  take  care  of  the  finances 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  I  recall. 
Senator  Joe  Tydings  called  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  special  committee 


which  is  being  continued.  I  assume  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
wants  It  continued. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  resolution. 

The  re8oluti(Hi  (S.  Res.  24)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

s.  Bis.  24 

Resolved,  Tbat,  In  holdmg  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  malting  Investiga- 
tions as  authorized  bj  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Ijeglslatlve  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  Ite 
Jurisdiction  vmder  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Bales  of  the  Senate,  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Clstrlct  of  Columbia,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  la  authorized  from  February 
1,  1971,  through  February  29.  1972.  m  Its 
discretion  ( 1 )  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Qovernment  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Oommlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  depeutment  or  agency. 

Skc.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  demns  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29.  1972. 

Sec.  3.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$166,860.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  oommlttee. 


STUDY  OP  MATTERS  PERTAINING 
TO  FOREIGN  POLICY  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Ttie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  26)  to  provide  for  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  foreign 
policy  of  the  umted  States  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendments  on 
page  2,  line  7,  after  the  word  "exceed". 
Insert  "$325,000";  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "exceed"  insert  "$50^0";  and  In 
line  11,  after  the  word  "amended)", 
strike  out  the  semicolon  and  "and  (2) 

not  to  exceed  $ shall  be  available 

for  the  traimng  of  the  professional  staff 
of  such  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  (under  procedures  specified  by 
section  202 (J)  of  such  act).";  so  as  to 
make  the  resolution  read: 

8.  Res.  26 

Resolved,  That.  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Oommlttee  on 
thereof.  Is  authorized  from  February  1,  1971, 
through  February  29,  1972,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fiind  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Qovernment  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $326,000, 
of  which  amoimt  (1)  not  to  exceed  $60,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
zations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
302(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 


Sec.  8.  The  committee  shall  report  its  flajt 
ings,  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1972. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $325,000  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress  for  Inquiries  and 
investigations.  During  the  last  session, 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $300,000  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  pending  request  covers  a 
13-month  period  as  opposed  to  a  12> 
month  period  last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  ResolutlOT 
26  with  no  reduction  In  the  amount 
requested. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  Senator  P*ulbricht, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  la 
Senator  Aiken. 

I  might  say  that  when  the  13th  month 
is  included  and  the  6-percent  pay  raise 
is  included,  this  results  in  a  reductlGD 
in  the  request  of  $19,500,  and  a  reduction 
of  three  positions,  three  employees, 
over  the  request  of  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  in  this  committee  sev- 
eral years  ago  there  were  three  extra 
specialists  added,  and  three  extra 
clericals.  Under  the  amendment  to  the 
Reorganization  Act,  there  was  a  pro- 
vision which  provided  that  all  extra 
employees  employed  under  the  special 
resolution  would  remain  as  they  are,  so 
that  this  committee  now  has  on  its 
regular  committee  18  employees.  That 
number  includes  the  two  employees  that 
were  added  last  year,  as  well  as  six 
employees  that  were  added  previously. 

The  record  shows  that  the  request 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  Is  for  a  reduction  of  three 
employees.  I  believe  that  the  fact  that 
these  regular  employees  were  increased 
prompted  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  not  to 
ask  for  more,  but  to  reduce  the  amount 
I  wish  other  chairmen  had  done  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  support  the  position  taken 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  In  all  the  committees  on 
which  I  have  served  I  have  never  seen 
any  committee  more  careful  of  public 
funds  than  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to.  w 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion as  amended. 

■    TTie    resolution,    as    amended,    wa» 
agreed  to. 
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ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT  OPERATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  31)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  inquiries  and 
Investigations  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  on  page 
2  at  the  beginning  of  line  17,  strike  out 
"$1,399,200"  and  Insert  "$1,572,200";  on 
page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "$746,000"  and  insert  "$821,- 
000";  on  page  5,  line  19,  after  the  word 
"such",  strike  out  "$746,000"  and  insert 
"$821,000";  on  page  6,  line  20,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$175,000"  and 
Insert  "$205,000";  on  page  7,  line  15,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$245,200" 
and  insert  "$257,200";  In  line  25,  after 
the  word  "exceed"  strike  out  "$233,000" 
and  insert  "$289,000";  and  on  page  9,  line 
2,  after  the  word  "aggregate",  strike  out 
"$1,409,200";  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 

read: 

s.  Res.  31 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  ma)ring  Investl- 
gaticxns  as  authorized  by  sections  lS4(a)  and 
134  of  the  Legislative  Rec»-ganlzatlon  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
jtHlsdlctlon  imder  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Oommlttee  on 
Government  Operations,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  Is  authorized  from  February  1. 
1971,  through  February  29,  1972,  for  the 
purposes  stated  and  within  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  following  sections.  In  Its 
discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fimd  oif  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Oovernment  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

8«c.  2.  The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations Is  authorized  from  February  1,  1971, 
through  February  29,  1972,  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $10,000  for  the  procurement  of  the 
eervlcee  of  individual  cons\iltants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
203(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Qovernment 
Operations,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  from  February  1.  1971,  through 
February  29,  1972,  to  expand  not  to  exceed 
11,572,200  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  be- 
low in  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolu- 
tion, said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respec- 
tive specific  inquiries  and  t»  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended)  in  accordance 
with  such  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  $821,000  shall  IM 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of — 

(1)  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  opera- 
tions of  aU  branches  of  the  C3k)vemment.  In- 
cluding the  possible  existence  of  fraud,  mis- 
feasance, malfeasance,  collusion,  misman- 
agement. Incompetence,  corrupt  or  unethical 
practices,  waste,  extravagance,  conflicts  of 
Interest,  and  the  lmprop)er  expenditure  of 
Government  fimds  In  transactions,  contracts, 
•nd  activities  of  the  CJovemment  or  of  Ckjv- 
wnment  officials  and  employees  and  any  and 
*11  such  improper  practices  between  Gov- 
•wawit  personnel  and  corporaUons,  indi- 


viduals, companlee.  or  persons  affiliated 
therewith,  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  compliance  or  noncompliance 
of  such  corpca^tlons,  companies,  or  indi- 
viduals or  other  entitles  with  the  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  laws  governing  the  variotts  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  its  relationships 
with  the  pubUc :  Provided,  Tbat,  \n  carrying 
out  the  duties  herein  set  forth,  the  inquiries 
of  this  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  shall  not  be  deemed  limited  to  the 
records,  functions,  and  operations  of  the 
particular  branch  of  the  Government  imder 
Inquiry,  and  may  extend  to  the  records  and 
activities  of  persons,  corporations,  or  other 
entitles  dealing  with  or  affecting  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  Government; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  criminal  or  other 
Improper  practices  or  activities  are,  or  have 
been,  engaged  in  the  field  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  or  In  groups  or  organiza- 
tions of  employees  or  employers,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Interests  of  the  public,  employers, 
or  employees,  and  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  are  reqtilred  In  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  protect  such  In- 
terests against  the  occurrence  of  such  prac- 
tices or  activities; 

(3)  syndicated  or  organized  crime  which 
may  operate  in  or  otherwise  utilize  the  facili- 
ties of  interstate  or  international  commerce 
in  furtherance  of  any  transactions  which 
are  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  State  In  which  the  transac- 
tions occur,  and.  If  so,  the  manner  and  ex- 
tent to  which,  and  the  Identity  of  the  per- 
sons, firms,  or  corporations,  or  other  entitles 
by  whom  such  utilization  Is  being  made, 
what  facilities,  devices,  methods,  techniques, 
and  technicalities  are  being  used  or  em- 
ployed, and  whether  or  not  organized  crime 
utilizes  such  interstate  facilities  or  other- 
wise operates  In  Interstate  commerce  for 
the  development  of  corrupting  Influences  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  or 
the  laws  of  any  State,  smd  further,  to  study 
and  Investigate  the  manner  In  which  and 
the  extent  to  which  persons  engaged  in  or- 
ganized criminal  activities  have  infiltrated 
Into  lawful  biisiness  enterprise:  and  to  study 
the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  prevent  the 
operations  of  organized  crime  In  interstate 
or  International  conunerce,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  changes  are  required  in 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  occurrences 
of  such  practices  or  activities; 

(4)  of  all  other  aspects  of  crime  and  law- 
lessness wlthm  the  United  States  which  have 
an  Impact  up>on  or  affect  the  national  health, 
welfare,  and  safety;  and 

(6)  of  riots,  violent  disturbances  of  the 
peace,  vandalism,  civil  and  criminal  disorder. 
Insurrection,  the  commission  of  crimes  In 
connection  therewith,  the  Immediate  and 
longstanding  causes,  the  extent  and  effects 
of  such  occurrences  and  crimes,  and  meas- 
ures necessary  for  their  Immediate  and  long- 
range  prevention  and  for  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order  and  to  lns\ire  domestic  tran- 
quality  within  the  United  States. 

Of  such  $821,000  specified  In  this  sub- 
section, not  to  exceed  $5,000  may  be  expended 
for  the  procurement  of  the  services  of  In- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  there- 
of. Obligations  Incurred  on  and  after  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1971,  shall  be  charged  to  this  sec- 
tion only,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  Senate  Resolution  604,  agreed  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970.  as  modified  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 13.  agreed  to  January  27,  1971. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  resolution 
shall  affect  or  impair  the  exercise  by  any 
other  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  of 
any  power,  or  the  discharge  by  such  commit- 
tee of  any  duty,  conferred  or  Imposed  upon 
it  by  the  standing  Rules  of  tbe  Senate  or  by 
the  LegliSlatlve  Reorganization  Aot  of  1646,  as 
amended. 


(e>  For.tl&e  purpose  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorised  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  or  its  chairman,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee 
designated  by  the  chairman,  from  February 
1,  1971,  tlirotigh  February  29,  1972.  la  au- 
thorized. In  its,  his,  oc  their  discretion,  (1) 
to  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  production  of 
correspondence,  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments; (2)  to  hold  hearings;  (3)  to  sit  act 
at  any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions,  re- 
cesses, and  adjournment  jjerioda  of  the  Sen- 
ate; (4)  to  administer  oattx;  and  (6)  take 
testimony,  either  orally  or  by  sworn  state- 
ment. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $205,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  the  ef- 
ficiency and  econcxny  of  operations  of  all 
branches  and  fimctions  of  the  Oovern- 
ment with  i>artlcular  reference  to — 

(1)  the  eSectlvenes  of  present  national  se- 
curity methodn.  staffing,  and  processes  as 
tested  against  the  requirements  imposed  by 
the  rapidly  moimtlng  complexity  of  national 
security  problems; 

(2)  tlM  capacity  of  present  national  secu- 
rity staffing,  methods,  and  processes  to  make 
full  use  of  the  Nation's  resources  of  knowl- 
edge, talents,  and  skills; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  present  Intergovern- 
mental relationships  between  tbe  United 
States  and  International  organizations  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  member;  and 

(4)  legislative  and  other  proposals  to  Im- 
prove these  methods,  processes,  and  relation- 
ships; 

of  which  amotmt  not  to  exceed  $28,000 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of 
tbe  services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganlzattoDS  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $257,200  sbaU  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  In- 
tergovernmental relationships  between  tbe 
United  States  and  the  States  and  munlcl- 
palltlee.  Including  an  evaluation  of  studies, 
repwrts,  and  recommendations  made  thereon 
and  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ad- 
visory Conmiiaslon  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  PubUo 
Law  86-280,  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  24,  1959,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  89-733,  approved  by  the  President  on 
November  2,  1966. 

Sec.  7.  Not  to  exceed  $289,000  shcdl  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operations  of  all 
branches  and  functions  of  tbe  Oovernment 
with  particular  reference  to — 

(1)  the  effects  of  laws  enacted  to  reorga- 
nize tbe  executive  branch  of  tbe  Oovern- 
ment. and  to  consider  reorganizations  pro- 
posed therein;  and 

(2)  the  operations  of  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  financed  by  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment, and  the  review  of  those  programs  now 
being  carried  out  through  contracts  with 
higher  educational  Institutions  and  private 
organizations,  corporations,  and  Individuals 
In  order  to  bring  about  Oovernment-wlde 
coordination  and  elimination  of  overlapping 
and  duplication  of  scientific  and  research 
activities; 

of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $7,800  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec.  8.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  reconunendatlons 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  each  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expendlttire  Is  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  29, 
1972. 

Sec.  9.  Expenses  of  tbe  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  $1,682,200,  shall  be  paid  from 
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the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  ftpproved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $1,582,200  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  for  Inquiries  and 
investigations.  Enirtng  the  last  sesslcm 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $1,098,000  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  pending  request  covers  a 


13-month  period  as  opposed  to  a  12- 
month  period  last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
31  with  no  reduction  in  the  amount 
requested. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations  is  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  the  acting  ranking  minor- 
ity member  Is  Senator  Percy. 

Subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  are  as  follows: 


Subcofflmitte* 


Chairman 


Ranking  Minotily 
Member 


Permanent  inv«sti(atioM 

Nahonal  security  operations 

I  ntergovernmental  relations 

Executive  reorganization  and  government  researdi. 


Senator  McClellan Senator  Percy. 

Senator  JKkson Senator  Mathias. 

Senator  Muskie Senator  Gurney. 

Senator  Riblcoff Senator  Javits. 


When  the  18th  month  is  Included  and 

the  6-percent-pay  raise,  this  request 
amounts  to  $321,330  more  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  cover  those  two 
items  Eind  more  than  the  amount  re- 
quested last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der If  we  could  get  an  explanation  from 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  as  to 
why  it  was  necessary  to  Increase  the 
number  of  employees  by  14.  As  I  recall, 
sometime  ago;  I  think  the  record  shows 
that  there  was  one  committee  divided  in 
two.  I  wonder  what  became  of  that.  Why 
was  it  necessary  to  provide  14  additional 
employees? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  of 
the  increase  in  staff,  eight  of  the  addi- 
tionally requested  staff  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Gtovemment  Operations  and  its 
subcommittees  are  for  the  minority.  The 
minority  members  of  the  several  sub- 
committees, as  well  &s  the  minority 
members  of  the  full  committee  who  serve 
on  these  subcommittees,  requested  addi- 
tional staff. 

As  an  llluBtration,  Mr.  President,  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, of  which  I  am  privileged  to  chair, 
put  in  a  resolution  for  about  the  same 
level  of  expenditures  as  last  year,  adding, 
of  course,  the  fimds  that  were  necessary 
for  the  13 -month  period  and  also  for  the 
increase  In  salaries.  That  Is  the  resolu- 
tion we  submitted.  When  it  was  consid- 
ered by  the  full  committee,  the  minority 
members  offered  an  amendment  for 
additional  staff  members  for  their 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  other  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittees  made  their 
cases  before  the  full  committee  and  be- 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Many  of  the  investigations  carried  on 
by  the  investigating  committee  have 
saved  the  Government  considerable  sums 
of  money. 

On  the  contract  for  the  TPX,  we  saved 
literally  millions  of  dollars,  because  we 
disclosed  facts  about  that  plane  which 
showed  it  did  not  measure  up  to  its  speci- 
fications. As  a  result,  the  Navy  plane  was 
canceled  completely,  and  the  procure- 
ment of  the  number  of  Air  Force  planes 
was  reduced  by  two-thirds. 

We  now  have  pending  or  in  process  an 
investigation  presided  over  by  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Connecticut 


(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  as  acting  chairman,  in 
which  the  committee  has  disclosed  scan- 
dalous corruption  among  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  armed  services  abroad  and 
In  the  services  which  we  provide  for  oiir 
fighting  men  overseas. 

Many  other  instances  could  be  noted, 
Mr.  President.  I  simply  believe  it  un- 
necessary to  argue  our  accomplishments 
based  on  our  record  of  last  year.  I  point 
out  that  we  have  returned  $104,500  of 
what  we  had  available  to  us  last  year. 

I  am  speaking  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Subcommitte  on  Investi- 
gations. I  could  not  argue  against  their 
having  some  additional  staff.  Heretofore, 
we  have  had  minority  staff  representa- 
tion, which  has  worked  right  along  with 
the  others.  There  has  been  no  question 
as  to  whether  he  was  a  minority  or  a 
majority  member  of  the  staff.  But  it  was 
felt  at  this  time  that  there  should  be 
one  or  two  members  of  the  staff  who 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
majority  member  of  the  staff.  But  It  was 
professional  staff  members  and  one  cleri- 
cal assistant,  for  a  $55,000  increase. 

This  matter  was  taken  up  before  the 
committee  and  in  fact,  the  measure  was 
amended.  Upon  still  further  considera- 
tion, I  have  asked  for  another  $20,000  for 
professional  staff  members. 

To  illustrate  the  budgetary  control 
under  which  we  have  in  the  past  oper- 
ated, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  over  a 
period  of  4  years,  Mr.  President — and  I 
shall  place  this  information  in  the  Rec- 
ord— the  Select  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Relations  received  an 
appropriation  of  $2,088,000.  The  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigation, 
over  a  period  of  16  years,  had  appropri- 
ated to  it  $6,809,000.  This  latter  amount, 
plus  the  $2  million  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, makes  a  total  appropriation  of 
$8,897,841  under  which  these  two  com- 
mittees operated.  During  this  16-year 
period,  Mr.  President,  $865,989  was 
turned  back  to  the  Senate.  In  other 
words,  we  have  turned  back  an  average 
of  10  percent  of  all  that  has  been  w)pro- 
priated  to  us.  I  do  not  know  of  any  or- 
ganization In  the  Federal  Gtovernment 
which  has  been  more  productive  for  so 
modest  an  investment. 

In  one  instance  last  year,  we  saved  the 
Oovemment  $60  million  on  one  Air  Force 
contract.  After  the  contract  had  been  an- 
nounced, we  took  it  up  with  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Air  Force,  the  Department 
reversed  its  position,  received  new  bids 
and  saved  $60  million  on  the  contract 

If  Senators  will  examine  the  record  of 
amounts  that  we  have  returned  over  the 
years,  I  think  they  show  conclusively 
that  the  committee  has  been  economical 
We  have  traditionally  operated  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  required  to  produce. 

In  this  regard,  we  have  not  always  had 
success.  For  example,  sometimes  we  are 
misled,  and  are  required  to  spend  time  in 
some  months  investigating  matters  that 
finally  do  not  warrant  or  justify  hear- 
ings. 

All  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  that  so  far  as  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  is  concerned,  I  concur 
with  the  minority  in  asking  for  addi- 
tional staff  members  to  help  with  the 
work,  because  the  workload  of  Congress 
Is  increasing  every  day.  The  burden  of 
work  that  each  Senator  carries  increases 
with  each  session  of  Congress.  Without 
sufficient  staff,  we  caimot  fulfill  that 
responsibility. 

I  notice  in  the  Chamber  another  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  The  subcommit- 
tee Is  occupied  with  a  very  heavy  sched- 
ule of  work.  The  same  Is  true  of  all  sub- 
committees. 

I  agree  with  the  general  objective  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  we  in 
this  legislative  body  should  set  the  tone 
and  ptice  of  the  economy.  But  I  also  point 
out  that  the  Oovemment  is  growing.  The 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1972  is  $229 
billion.  If  Congress  is  to  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibility and  oversee  the  expenditure 
of  these  fvmds,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
are  equipped  to  do  that  job. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  asked  for  any- 
thing— I  know  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  has  not  asked  for  any- 
thing— that  is  not  absolutely  needed.  I 
will  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  if  any 
funds  are  not  needed,  they  will  not  be 
spent. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  if  he  wishes  to 
make  any  comments. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  jdelding 
to  me.  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  some  gen- 
eral observations  and  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  may  wish  to  ask. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  as  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
ktmsas  (Mr.  McClellan)  has  already 
pointed  out,  that  in  the  year  when  reor- 
ganization of  the  Federal  Government 
is  a  prime  issue,  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is  In- 
evitably Involved  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  a  normal  year.  That  is  especially 
true  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorgani- 
zation and  also  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  which 
covers  the  whole  broad  area  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  Those  programs  are  also 
subject  to  review  and  criticism  on  an 
ongoing  basis.  I  think  that  is  especially 
true  when  the  President  has  proposed 
something    as    controversial    and    far- 
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reaching  as  revenue  sharing.  So  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  is  very  much  in- 
volved. 

I  think  it  might  be  helpful  if  I  were  to 
describe  the  workload  of  our  committee. 
During  the  91st  Congress,  the  subcom- 
mittee held  61  hearings  and  handled  12 
major  bills.  Two  far-reaching  measures, 
tlie  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act 
and  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act,  were  enacted.  The  subcommittee 
also  acted  upon  an  extraordinary  number 
of  reports — 16  in  all — from  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, over  which  we  have  supervisory 
jurisdiction,  and  issued  two  studies  of 
its  own. 

The  subcommittee's  responsibilities 
for  the  coming  year  may  be  the  greatest 
in  its  history.  A  major  portion  of  the 
President's  program  deals  with  inter- 
governmental revenue  problems.  We  an- 
ticipate extensive  hearings  and  legisla- 
tive action  on  revenue  sharing  and  Fed- 
eral tax  credit  proposals.  In  addition,  we 
expect  to  explore  the  inadequacy  of  Fed- 
eral categorical  grant  programs,  includ- 
ing legislation  concerning  grant  consoli- 
dation, joint  funding,  uniform  account- 
ing, and  regular  program  oversight;  and, 
as  a  part  of  the  broad  review  of  Federal- 
State  revenue  taxes  and  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  Federal  revenue  sharing  on 
them  are  planned. 

May  I  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
is  not  a  legislative  committee.  Our  work 
is  primarily  that  of  investigation,  moni- 
toring, and  oversight.  That  is  the  work 
which  consumes  most  of  our  time. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  the  growing 
emergence  of  legislative  proposals  in  this 
field,  we  do  have  legislative  work  as  well, 
two  aspects  of  which  we  were  concerned 
with  last  year,  which  I  have  referred  to 
already  in  my  remarks. 

I  think  that  the  sums  requested  and 
the  stafQng  requested  are  minimal  in  the 
light  of  the  responsibilities  which  we 
face;  so  I  support  fully  the  presentation 
of  the  chairman  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  and 
am  willing  to  answer  any  question  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender) 
may  choose  to  put  to  us  on  the  work  of 
my  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
do  not  know  of  an  investigating  com- 
mittee ever  created  by  Congress  that  has 
done  more  or  better  work  than  the  one 
headed  by  my  good  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas. But  I  thought  that  last  year  we  were 
more  or  less  gohig  to  hold  the  line. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  did.  We  saved 
$104,500  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  am  talking 
about  the  number  of  people  employed. 
As  I  understand,  the  Senator  had  made 
Ws  recommendation  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  it  contained  fewer  than  he  is 
now  asking  for. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Originally  it  did. 
And  the  full  committee,  on  amendments 
offered  by  the  minority,  increased  the 
number. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Did  the  Senator  con- 
sider reducing  the  number  of  employees 
on  the  majority  side? 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

We  are  not  going  to  employ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  Is  simply  adding 
them,  then,  to  increase  the  total  num- 
ber. Does  he  need  them? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  not  going 
to  employ  anyone  we  do  not  need.  We 
never  have.  This  oonunlttee  Is  not 
stacked.  The  staff  Is  not  packed.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  adequately  demonstrated 
this  fact  by  showing  the  Senate  our  tre- 
mendous workload. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  came  to 
the  full  committee  with  certain  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did,  and  the  mi- 
nority  

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  the  committee 
itself  increased  the  number  by  how 
many? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Three,  and  made  an 
allowance  for  one  additional,  which 
would  make  four  if  needed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  aside  from 
that,  the  standing  committee  gave  the 
subcommittee  two  more. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  they  are  for 
the  minority. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  mean  two  profes- 
sionals. 

Mr.  McCT.TITJiAN.  They  are  for  the 
minority,  provided  by  the  rules.  I  have 
no  control  over  them. 

I  do  wish  to  say  this :  In  fairness  to  the 
minority,  I  did  not  ask  for  it.  I  tried  to 
encourage  them  and  did  encourage  them, 
I  might  say,  to  hold  the  number  down.  I 
was  reluctant  to  ask  for  it,  because  I  tried 
to  operate  the  committee  so  there  would 
be  no  question  of  minority  staff  or  major- 
ity staff.  I  have  told  the  staff  members 
of  that  conunittee — the  professional 
staff — to  make  information  available  to 
the  one  man  determined  to  be  the  minor- 
ity member  actually  working  under  my 
direction.  The  minority  turned  him  over 
to  me  to  work  under  my  direction  as 
heretofore  and  so  that  he  may  provide 
information  to  minority  members.  But 
now  they  feel  they  want  a  staff  to  work 
with  them  directly.  They  have  asked  for 
It,  and  it  has  been  granted.  It  had  been 
granted  in  the  first  place  in  the  Reor- 
ganization Act.  That  Is  when  the  pattern 
was  set.  The  Reorganization  Act  provides 
that  tliey  shall  have  two  swlditional  staff 
members  on  the  full  committee.  The  pat- 
tern was  set  there.  Now  they  come  along 
and  want  men  on  each  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  Is  not  Included 
In  the  14,  though;  it  Is  in  addition? 

Mr.  McCHjELLAN.  No;  but  these  others. 
I  point  out  where  they  come  from  here. 
There  are  three  professional  staff  mem- 
bers requested  for  the  Investigating  Sub- 
committee, and  two  of  them  are  minority 
members.  Then  the  minority  members  on 
each  of  the  other  subcommittees  asked 
for  additional  staff. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  many  positions 
were  added,  in  addition  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator first  suggested  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  McCHjELLAN.  There  have  been  14 
added  this  year,  to  what — — 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that, 
but  how  many  did  the  Senator  recom- 
mend before  the  committee  voted? 

Mr.  McCXELLAN.  I  would  have  to 
count  them.  There  have  been  three  added 
on  the  Investigating  Subcommittee. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  After  the  chairman 
had  recommended  the  number,  the  mi- 
nority added  two  additional. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Two  on  each  one  of 
them,  I  believe.  Just  one  moment. 

We  requested  six  additional  on  our 
original  resolution,  and  eight  were  added 
by  the  minority. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So,  in  order  to  please 
the  minority,  the  Senator  added  eight 
people.  Are  they  necessary? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  One  might  put  It 
that  way.  The  Senator  says  it  is  imnec- 
essary.  I  really  do  not  think  it  is.  But 
then  I  might  say  the  other  two  on  the 
full  committee  are  unnecessary.  But  the 
Senate,  by  Its  rules,  set  the  pattern  of 
this  thing,  and  the  minority  members  on 
these  committees  are  demanding  and  in- 
sisting that  they  have  additional  staff 
members  to  help  them  keep  up  with  their 
work. 

I  did  talk  with  them.  I  see  the  distin- 
giiished  acting  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Investigating  Subcommittee  is 
present.  We  have  previously  discussed 
this.  I  had  already  filed  the  resolution 
when  they  came  to  me  and  wanted  this 
increase.  I  told  them  to  take  it  up  at  the 
full  committee  meeting.  I  talked  to  them 
about  holding  their  number  down  as 
much  as  we  could.  I  expressed  my  desire 
to  operate  economicsdly.  When  they  pre- 
sented it  they  discussed  it.  I  turned  it 
over  to  them,  and  they  convinced  the 
committee  that  they  actually  needed  the 
additions.  The  conmiittee,  as  I  remem- 
ber, agreed  unanimously;  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  dissenting  vote. 

I  am  not  here  trying  to  get  a  lot  of 
money.  I  think  that  my  record  shows  that 
this  committee  has  been  productive  In 
the  matter  of  bringing  Into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  $50,  probably, 
wherever  It  spent  one. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  questioning 
that  at  all.  The  Senator  knows  that.  But 
last  year,  when  we  considered  this  ap- 
propriation. I  thought  that  the  amount 
presented  was  fair.  I  remember  we  can- 
celed out  one  of  the  subcommittees. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  did.  Two;  I  can- 
celed two  subcommittees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  here  we  are  going 
back  higher  than  we  were  before.  So  In- 
stead of  holding  the  line,  the  Senator  is 
now  saying  to  the  Senate,  "We  have  add- 
ed eight  men  to  satisfy  the  minority, 
and  we  do  not  think  they  are  necessary." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  did  hold  the  line 
last  year  with  our  budget. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  returned  $100,- 
000  out  of  $800,000.  We  returned  about  12 
or  13  percent  last  year,  and  I  have  done 
that  each  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  do  not  have  to 
spend  it.  But  in  operating  this  investiga- 
tive subcommittee,  we  cannot  predict  ex- 
actly our  expenditures.  We  cannot  put  It 
on  a  schedule  that  we  will  need  so  msmy 
men  for  clerical  and  so  many  profes- 
sional staff,  because  Issues  come  up,  in- 
vestigations arise,  conditions  are  brought 
to  our  attention  which  require  Investi- 
gation. That  Is  what  the  committee  is 
set  up  for,  Eind  we  try  to  do  a  good  Job. 
Sometimes  we  have  to  put  on  extra  help. 

As  has  been  stated  this  morning  by 
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chairmen  of  other  committees,  we  some- 
times And  it  necessary'  to  go  out  smd  get 
professional  staff  people.  In  fact,  we  keep 
some  all  the  time  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
We  do  that  so  that  when  we  no  longer 
need  them,  we  do  not  have  them  as  per- 
manent employees.  I  operate  as  economi- 
cally a?  I  know  how.  I  am  a  little  bit 
Scotch,  at  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PERCY.  This  particular  request 
has  been  made  after  most  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  minority.  In  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  of 
course,  our  ranking  minority  member  la 
Senator  Mundt,  and  Senator  Mukdt  has 
worked  with  this  committee  for  many, 
many  years.  His  staff,  headed  by  a  very 
able  stafif  assistant,  has  worked  closely 
with  us  in  making  certain  that,  with  Mie 
less  member  on  the  minority  side,  we  try 
to  do  as  effective  and  competent  Job  aa 
we  possibly  can. 

I  am  now  the  acting  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Permanent  Investigating 
Committee  because  of  the  rules  of  the 
Republicans  that  the  second  member 
down,  Senator  Javits,  who  holds  a  rank- 
ing position  on  another  standing  com- 
mittee, would  be  succeeded  by  the  next 
person,  who  is  myself.  As  I  have  seen  this 
committee  operate,  with  the  very  limited 
staff  we  have,  we  undertook  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  P-111,  in  which  we  demon- 
strated and  proved  that  $8  billion  had 
been  spent  to  acquire  several  hundred 
aircraft,  most  of  which  are  grounded  to- 
day. In  an  investigation  of  that  type, 
when  we  are  up  against  generals,  up 
against  technical  experts  from  the  con- 
tractors, when  we  are  putting  ourselves 
on  public  record  against  the  degree  of 
competence  and  power  that  can  be  put 
agaiJost  us,  we  are  literally  naked  if  we 
do  not  have  adequate  stafif  and  investi- 
gation. If  we  make  charges  that  are  not 
substantiated,  if  we  make  accusations 
which  cause  disrepute  to  a  contractor  or 
a  particular  level  of  commanding  ofiBcers 
in  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force,  this  would 
be  a  very  serious  thing. 

As  I  have  seen  the  staff,  it  has  oper- 
ated prudently,  cautiously,  and  care- 
fully. Our  dlstingrilshed  chairman  has 
turned  back,  year  after  year,  additional 
funds  that  were  not  needed.  It  Is  very 
difficult  for  us  to  see  what  the  peaks  and 
valleys  may  be. 

The  present  Investigation  with  respect 
to  the  post  exchanges,  which  I  have  Just 
left  and  which  Senator  RraicoFT  has  Just 
left,  ended  up  this  morning  in  policy 
changes  that  the  Air  Force  has  enunci- 
ated to  us.  They  are  going  to  take  out 
slot  machines  that  have  been  in  the  non- 
commissioned officers'  messes  for  years. 
They  are  stopping  practices  that  have 
been  accepted  year  after  year,  excesses 
that  lead  to  gangsterism-type  tactics, 
kickbacks,  and  payoflfs  that  literally  cost 
the  GI  and  the  U.S.  Government  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars. 

For  the  cost  of  a  few  investigators,  we 
are  able  to  save  the  Government  a  great 
deal  of  money.  We  have  asked  for  two 
additional  men  for  the  Executive  Reor- 
ganization of  Government.  I  will  Inter- 
view this  afternoon  some  of  the  most 


competent  stafif  men  who  have  been  re- 
tained by  the  Ash  Commission.  We  are 
asked  now  to  deal  with  an  entire  reor- 
ganization of  government.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  it  is  the  most  revo- 
lutionary change  in  government  that  a 
President  has  ever  proposed.  We  are  to 
consolidate  eight  departments  down  to 
four. 

We  all  recall  what  happened  when 
President  Johnson  Just  suggested  the 
consolidation  of  Labor  and  Commerce — 
two  departments  to  come  together  In  a 
new  Department  of  Economic  Enter- 
prise. The  sweeping  change  that  has  been 
proposed  by  the  President  cannot  be 
dealt  with  by  our  committee — and  it  will 
be  dealt  with  by  our  committee — without 
adequate  and  competent  help.  We  do 
not  have  that  kind  of  personnel. 

I  cannot  see  that  we  have  a  dozen  Sen- 
ators working  with  their  bare  hands 
without  adequate  staff  backup  to  probe, 
to  dig,  because  we  are  talking  about  the 
transfer  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people.  It  affects  their  llfes.  The  cost 
alone  of  moving.  Just  physically  consoli- 
dating these  operations,  will  be  immense. 
For  us  to  do  this  without  adequate  staff, 
without  adequate  backup,  without  com- 
petent managerial  and  skilled  person- 
nel, I  think  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 
It  would  be  very  pennywise  and  pound 
foolish  for  us  not  to  ask  for  adequate 
staffing.  When  we  come  on  this  floor  and 
we  have  had  hearings  on  these  sweeping 
changes  in  Government — that  aspect  of 
it  dealing  with  revenue  sharing  alone  af- 
fects every  single  level  of  government — 
for  us  to  bring  that  proposed  legislation 
to  the  floor  and  not  have  adequate  backup 
for  it  would  be  wrong. 

The  requests  are  prudent  and  reason- 
able. They  were  flrst  requested  unani- 
mously by  the  minority  and  were  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  the  committee  as 
a  whole.  I  can  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator,  who  has  been  the  watchdog  of 
the  taxpayer  for  m^ny,  many  years,  that 
this  return  on  Investment  will  be  higher 
than  any  other  staffing  I  can  put  a  finger 
on  today.  We  will  get  a  higher  yield,  a 
higher  return,  on  Investment  than  any 
place  else  of  which  I  know.  I  would  back 
that  up  at  the  end  of  the  Investigations 
Just  as  I  would  today. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  stated,  I 
am  not  questioning  at  all  the  good  work 
done  by  this  committee.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  committee  on  the  Hill  that  has  done 
better  work  and  has  saved  more  for  the 
Govenunent  than  has  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  I  realize  the  ad- 
ditional sonount  at  work  that  is  to  be 
done. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  the 
committee  is  adding  14  people  here,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  came  be- 
fore the  full  committee  and  recom- 
mended eight  less  than  is  now  being  re- 
quested. It  strikes  me  that  if  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  felt  that  with  an 
additional  foiu-.  instead  of  14,  the  work 
could  have  been  done,  it  should  have  re- 
mained at  that  nimiber.  If  there  are  too 
many  on  the  majority,  they  should  be 
taken  from  the  majority  and  some  should 
be  added  to  the  minority.  That  is  what 
I  think  should  bave  be<^  done.  But  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  minority,  the  com- 
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mlttee  Is  adding  eight  positions  which 
the  chairman  said  are  not  necessary  it 
is  Just  that  simple. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  keep  the  record  straight.  I 
do  not  say  they  are  not  necessary  or  not 
needed.  I  said  that  in  preparing  the 
budget  and  operating  as  we  had  operated 
in  the  past.  I  did  not  include  them.  I  did 
not  have  their  request  when  I  prepared 
the  budget.  I  prepared  the  original  budget 
on  the  basis  as  we  had  operated  in  the 
past.  The  budget  already  had  been  pre- 
pared and  the  resolution  had  been  filed 
when  the  minority  came  to  me  and  dis- 
cussed this  situation  with  me.  I  called 
upon  them  to  present  their  amendment 
at  the  full  committee,  but  I  urged  them 
to  hold  It  down  to  ^he  minimum  they 
felt  they  could  JustLrv.  It  was  justified, 
and  we  proceeded  on  that  basis. 

Something  has  been  mentioned  about 
this  committee,  with  respect  to  the  Pres- 
ident's reorganization  proposals.  I  have 
armoimced — I  am  siu-e  with  the  acquies- 
cence at  least  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— that  the  full  committee  will  hold 
hearings  on  these  reorganization  propos- 
als. The  two  subcommittees  each  might 
have  Jurisdiction  of  part  of  It.  We  win 
ask  them  to  preside  part  of  the  time,  and 
we  will  use  their  staffs  since,  of  course, 
anyone  working  on  a  subcommittee  staff 
can  be  required  to  help  the  full  commit- 
tee with  its  work.  But  when  we  go  into 
the  proposal  to  abolish  seven  depart- 
ments of  Government  and  create  four 
instead — I  believe  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  tunong  them — we  are 
going  to  find  a  great  deal  of  opposition, 
in  my  Judgment,  to  this  proposal.  A 
searching  Inquiry  will  be  made  into  the 
merits  of  the  President's  proposals  as  to 
whether  they  will  produce  economy  tuid 
efficiency  and  whether  they  will  improve 
the  Government  or  not.  I  know  that  we 
will  have  the  need  of  this  professional 
help — all  we  can  get. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
3^eld  at  that  point,  I  notice  that  this  sub- 
committee is  under  section  7 — the  Exec- 
utive Reorganization  and  Government 
Research.  The  Senator  added  five— an 
increase  of  from  eight  to  13.  Now  since 
the  committee  as  a  whole  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  reorganization  plan 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  told  the  Senator 

exactly  what  we  are  doing 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  will  hold  a 
meeting  of  the  full  committee  so  that 
each  member  may  be  present  to  partici- 
pate, but  we  will  use  the  staff  of  these 
subcommittees  in  different  aspects  of  it, 
more  phases  of  it,  getting  It  to  work  and 
doing  the  work.  This  will  be  a  Herculean 
task,  and  I  think  I  know  something 
about  it.  We  have  had  reorganization 
plans  heretofore  that  to(A  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  hard  work — Just  one  reorgani- 
zation plan.  We  have  here  one  giant 
plan  which  Involves  seven  Departments 
of  Government  as  they  exist  today. 

This  review  is  not  going  to  be  simple, 
easy,  or  quickly  done,  whichever  way  we 
go.  I  do  not  know  the  answer.  I  have  no 
preconceived  Judgments  on  this  matter.  I 
do  know  there  Is  opposition  to  it,  and 
that  there  will  be  more  opposition  to  It  I 
realize  that.  It  is  only  natural  that  those 
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persons  who  believe  In,  say,  the  Depart- 
njent  of  Commerce,  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  or  some  other  Depart- 
ment, will  be  drastically  opposed  to  re- 
organization. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
think  that  the  President  should  have  a 
fair  bearing  and  that  is  what  we  propose 
to  do. 

jir.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  whether 
employees  other  than  those  three  Sub- 
committees on  Government  Operations 
could  not  help  out. 

Mr.  McCLBLLAN.  They  will  help,  only 
I  do  not  propose  to  use  them  for  that, 
because  they  have  got  more  to  do  now 
t^^n  they  can  adequately  handle. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  want  to  stress  that 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
worked  diligently  on  his  budget.  When 
the  question  came  to  fill  the  committee 
staff  with  minority  members,  it  might 
have  been  a  good  thing  to  take  some 
positions  away  from  the  majority. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
ELLENDER  I  raiscd  the  question  of  the 
executive  request,  it  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  we  have  tried  prudently 
and  carefully  to  manage  our  affairs  this 
year.  Before,  that  committee  had  one 
professional  person  assigned  to  the  min- 
ority. I  interviewed  that  particular  in- 
dividual, because  this  subcommittee  will 
have  the  responsibility  for  the  entire 
reorganization  of  the  Government,  as 
well  as  possibly  the  revenue  sharing. 
That  particular  individual  has  been  help- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Mundt)  particularly  on  his  Ap- 
propriations Committee  work  for  Inte- 
rior. In  other  words,  there  was  not  ade- 
quate minority  staffing  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mtjitdt)  has  made  this  man  the  specialist 
in  such  matters  as  Interior.  I  happen  to 
be  the  ranking  minority  member  on  In- 
terior now  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  this  man  has  thoughtfully 
offered  to  assist  me  and  help  me.  I  have 
no  idea  where  I  will  get  technical  assist- 
ance and  help  otherwise,  but  he  does  not 
possess  the  kind  of  skill  required. 

We  have  asked,  therefore,  for  an  In- 
crease of  two  professional  people  at  $26,- 
000  apiece.  I  have  been  interviewing  peo- 
ple to  try  to  find  the  kind  required  to  do 
the  Job.  We  have  that  underway.  To 
start  with,  to  talk  to  the  Booz,  Allen, 
Bamilton  people  at  around  $35,000  to 
$40,000,  someone  is  going  to  have  to  give 
up  a  major  Job  and  come  in  here  and 
take  a  job  at  a  substantial  reduction,  and 
work  twice  as  hard  as  they  ever  worked, 
probably,  before  In  their  lives.  Those 
staff  people  will  be  under  an  impossible 
pressure  as  every  Government  agency 
will  be  lobbying— and  certainly  the  lob- 
bies all  over  Washington  who  have  a 
vested  interest  in  seeing  that  we  do  not 
reorganize  or  change  the  Government. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

itr.  RIBICOPP.  May  I  say  to  the  dls- 
™«uished  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Elukder)  that  it  is  obvious  that  all  of 
us.  including,  I  am  certain,  the  Senator 
irom  Ix)uisiana,  realize  that  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  has  long  ago  passed  tiie  time 
lor  massive  reorganization.  I  have  some 


questions  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the 
President's  plan  is  a  proper  one.  I  could 
well  say  that  after  extensive  hearings 
and  investigation  we  in  the  Senate  might 
come  up  with  a  reorganization  proposal 
of  our  own.  separate  from  that  of  the 
Prealdwit. 

Also,  as  we  read  in  the  newspiy>ers, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition  in 
Congress  to  it.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  their  own  thoughts  and  ideas, 
and  certainly  many  other  people  have 
a  vested  interest  in  different  departments 
and  agencies  and  are  deeply  concerned. 

After  talking  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  I  agree  entirely  that 
there  will  be  extensive  hearings.  We  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  present  at 
those  hearings,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  problem.  Yet,  the  basic  ob- 
ligation and  the  work  the  chairman  ex- 
pects to  participate  In  will  be  done  pri- 
marily by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Executive  Reorganization.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  are  already  engaged  In 
much  research  on  the  reorganization 
program. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, because  he  happens  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
that,  at  the  present  time,  I  am  involved 
with  the  Permanent  Investigations  Sub- 
committee in  imdertaking  a  review  and 
an  investigation  of  the  whole  problem  of 
clubs  and  PX's.  Next  to  the  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  the  biggest  business  in  the 
entire  world  happens  to  be  In  clubs  and 
PX's.  It  amounts  to  $6  billion.  I  have 
talked  to  the  dlstingxiished  Senator,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stknnis).  and  I  would  expect,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender) 
realizes,  that  all  these  funds  are  nonap- 
pn^Jriated  funds.  They  are  neither  au- 
thorized nor  appropriated.  So  that  It 
becomes  apparent  that  after  these  in- 
vestigations, it  is  not  my  Intention  that 
the  committee,  so  to  speak,  will  merely 
call  attention  to  the  wrongdoing,  but  will 
have  a  series  of  recommendations  to 
make  that  we  will  submit  to  Congress. 
We  will  recommend  that  the  authoriza- 
tion go  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  appropriation  go  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  so  that  Con- 
gress itself  will  have  the  understanding 
and  the  respcsisibiUty  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  these  many  billions  of 
dollars. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
said,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  for  every  dollar  we  spend,  we  save 
many,  many  fold  for  the  people  of  this 
country  and  for  our  Government. 

Failure  to  approve  this  additional  staff 
would  be  very  shortsighted  and  would 
keep  the  committee  from  doing  the  ex- 
cellent task  It  is  expected  to  do.  not  only 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  amount  of  money  In- 
volved  In  the  entire  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  personally  would  feel  a  responsibility 
of  looking  very  thoroughly  Into  the  en- 
tire problem  of  reorganization  and  giv- 
ing a  full  and  adequate  hearing,  not  only 
to  the  many  Senators  who  want  to  be 
heard,  but  idso  to  every  group  In  our  so- 


ciety that  is  so  deeply  concerned  with 
this  massive  reorganization. 

Under  the  clrcimistances,  I  feel  that 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  Justified. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
I  can  only  point  to  one  aspect  of  the  re- 
organization that  has  been  proposed.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  has  charged  that  one 
aspect  of  it  alone  would  throw  control  of 
the  entire  fuel  resources  of  the  entire 
coimtry  to  the  fuel  Industry.  Taking  Into 
tujcount  that  It  would  encompass  such 
operations  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, that  is  a  very  serious  charge  to 
make.  Certainly  we  would  want  to  be  ade- 
quately staffed  with  counsel  to  research 
the  implications  of  many  of  these  pro- 
posals before  we  make  any  recommenda- 
tions in  connection  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  being  put  forward. 

I  as  a  Senator  could  simply  not  in  good 
conscience  accept  the  responsibility  for 
this  legislation  and  for  conducting  hear- 
ings imless  we  had  adequate  personnel 
to  do  the  staff  work  that  would  support 
our  work. 

I  think  we  are  trying  to  make  the  Sen- 
ate far  more  effective  by  doing  this. 
There  is  no  boondoggling  and  no  hanging 
around.  These  are  very  hard-working 
personnel.  I  would  urge  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  take  into  accoimt  that,  while 
there  is  wastage  in  the  Senate,  I  can  give 
him  assurance  that  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  committee.  This  is  a  very  hard- 
working committee.  Dollar  for  dollar  that 
we  spend,  $10,  $20.  and  $30  is  returned  to 
the  taxpayer  time  and  again. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated  on  past  occasions,  as  well  as 
today,  this  committee  has  done  excel- 
lent work.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
However,  I  have  found,  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  that  the  more 
people  we  have  on  the  committees,  more 
studies  are  made  by  them  Instead  of  by 
the  Senators. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  has 
grown  in  the  Senate  over  the  years  a 
condition  whereby  we  have  so  many  em- 
ployees to  get  information  for  the  Sen- 
ators that  many  of  the  Senators  depend 
too  much  on  these  employees  to  do  the 
real  work. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 

There    being   no   objection.    Senator 
Jackson's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
STATnaorr  bt  Sbmatob  JACxaoir 

The  Senate  has  before  It  S.  Beaolutlao 
31.  which  Includee  Section  6  requesting 
•205,000  for  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  and  International  Op- 
erations. This  request  was  voted  by  the  Oov- 
emment  Operations  Ckwnmlttee  and  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  OommlUee  on 
Rules  and  Admlnlatratlon. 

The  request  takes  account  of  the  require- 
ment to  budget  for  a  13-month  period,  the 
necessity  of  taking  care  al  the  recent  6% 
Ckangresslonal  pay  raise,  and  It  allows  us  to 
flu  a  Subcommittee  position  with  a  flrst- 
rate  professional  expert  on  International 
negotiation  In  connection  with  our  major 
Inquiry    now    underway.    The    request    In- 
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cludee  tSO.OOO  requested  by  the  minority 
members  of  Uie  Government  Operations 
Committee  »nd  voted  by  the  full  committee, 
to  permit  the  hiring  of  one  minority  pro- 
fessional staff  and  one  clerical  staff. 

The  Subcommittee  Is  now  conducting  the 
first  major  Oongreeelonal  Inquiry  on  the 
process  and  problemB  of  International  ne- 
gotiation. The  focus  of  our  Inquiry  la  on 
the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  past  and 
present  experience  In  the  conduct  of  nego- 
tiations. The  Subcommittee  Is  examining 
the  difficulties  and  pitfalls  as  well  as  the 
opp<xtunltles  for  negotiation.  It  Is  seeking 
to  get  the  central  issues  relating  to  Inter- 
national negotiation  out  in  the  open,  to 
encourage,  to  the  extent  feasible,  sounder 
attitudes  and  approaches. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments to  Senate  Resolution  31  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  as  amended. 

The  reso^dtion  (S.  Res.  31)  as 
amended,  w^  agreed  to. 


QUORUM 

Mr.  BYRp  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PR^^IDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMTTTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  34)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  inquiries 
and  investigations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $200,000  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress  for  Inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations. During  the  last  session  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $180,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  pending  request  covers  a  13-month 
period  as  opposed  to  a  12-month  period 
last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
34  with  no  reduction  in  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  Senator 
Jackson,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber is  Senator  Ailott. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  instance  where  thought  was 
given  by  the  chairman  to  the  number 
of  employees  that  the  committee  is  em- 
powered to  employ.  There  have  been  no 
Increases,  and  the  additional  costs  have 
been  absorbed. 

The  committee  will  do  all  of  the  work 


that  it  did  last  year,  with  what  appears 
to  be  a  small  saving.  I  have  It  here, 
$4,365. 

If  I  had  my  hat  on,  I  would  take  it  off 
to  that  chairman. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  they  re- 
quested an  increase  of  $20,000,  which  is 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  13th  month 
and  the  6-percent  increase.  It  would  then 
leave  them  with  a  reduction  of  $6,700. 
In  other  words,  if  we  use  the  amount 
they  requested  last  year,  plus  the  amount 
necessary  to  take  care  of  the  13th  month 
and  the  6-percent  increase,  we  see  that 
they  have  requested  a  net  reduction  of 
$6,700. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  overlooked  that.  The  Senator 
Is  correct.  The  point  is  that  with  the 
edditions  they  have  made — by  way  of 
the  13th  month  and  the  6-percent  pay 
increase— they  are  still  minus  $4,365 
under  the  $20,000  additional  they  have 
asked  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  34)  was  agreed 
to,   as  follows: 

S.  Res.  34 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  authorized  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1971,  through  February  39,  1972, 
in  its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2) 
to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  dep>artment  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $200,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $6,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1) 
of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganization  Act  of  194«, 
as  amended ) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deenw  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1972. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fvmd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (8.  Res.  32)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  line  8,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$3,941,800" 
and  insert  "$3,861,300";  in  line  18  after 
the  word  "exceed,"  strike  out  "$335.500" 
and  insert  "$325,500";  in  line  23  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$788,100"  and 
insert  "$778,100":  on  page  3,  line  3,  after- 
the  word  "«tceed"  strike  out  "$248,500" 


and  Insert  "$228,500";  in  line  24,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$323,300"  and 
Insert  $"308,300";  on  page  4  line  7,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$74,900" 
and  insert  "$59,900";  In  line  10,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  '$165,500"  and 
Insert  "$155,000";  and  in  line  18,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$10,800" 
and  insert  "$14,800";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read : 

Reiolved.  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investlga- 
tions  as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  tad 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  riUe  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  for  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  from  February  1,  1971,  through 
February  29,  1972,  for  the  purposes  stated 
and  within  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the 
following  sections,  in  its  discretion  (l)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
or  any  subcommittee  therof,  Is  authorized 
from  February  1,  1971,  through  February 
29,  1972,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $3,861,300 
to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
each  of  the  subJecU  set  forth  below  In  suc- 
ceeding sections  of  this  resolution,  said 
funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respective  qie- 
clflc  inquiries  and  to  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganlza- 
tton  Act  of  1946,  as  amended)  in  accordance 
with  such  succeeding  sections  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $325,500  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  ad- 
ministrative practice  and  procedure,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  individ- 
ual consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $778,100  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  anti- 
trust and  monc^Mly,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

Sbc.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $228,500  shaU  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  con- 
stitutional amendments. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $280,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed  $3,000  may  be  expended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Not  to  exceed  $210,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  on  Investigation  of 
criminal  laws  and  procedures. 

Sec.  8.  Not  to  exceed  $9,500  shall  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  Federal 
charters,  holidays,  and  celebrations. 

Sec.  9.  Not  to  exceed  $243,500  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  Im- 
migration and  naturalization. 

Sec.  10.  Not  to  exceed  $259,400  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  machinery. 

Sec.  U.  Not  to  exceed  $620,000  shaU  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  in- 
ternal security,  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,900  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Sec.  12.  Not  to  exceed  $308,300  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  inTestlgatlon  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  of  which  amount  not 
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to  exceed  $5300  may  be  expended  for  Xhm 
procurement  of  individual  consultcmta  or 
organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  13.  Not  to  exceed  $140,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of 
patents,  trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

Bk.  14.  Not  to  exceed  $69,900  shaU  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of 
national  penitentiaries. 

Sac.  16.  Not  to  exceed  $166,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of 
refugees  and  escapees. 

Sk.  16.  Not  to  exceed  $63,800  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  re- 
vision and  codification. 

Sec.  17.  Not  to  exceed  $180,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of 
separation  of  powers  between  the  executive, 
Judicial,  and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, of  which  amoimt  not  to  exceed  $14,800 
may  be  expended  for  the  procurement  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  18.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable 
with  respect  to  each  study  or  Investigation 
for  which  expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this 
fMolution,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February 
39,  1973. 


8ec.  19.  Expenses  of  the  committee  imder 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution as  referred  would  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $3,941,800  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  for  inquiries  toid 
investigations.  Duiing  the  last  session 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $3,245,100  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  pending  request  covers  a 
13-month  period  as  opposed  to  a  12- 
month  period  last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 32  by  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $3,941,800  to  $3,861,300.  a 
reduction  of  $80,500. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  Senator  Eastland,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  Is  Senator 
Hrvska. 

Subcommittee  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  are  as  follows: 


Subcommittee 


Chairman 


Ranking  minority  member 


Adminittrative  Practice  and  Procedure. 

Antitrust  and  Monopoiy 

Conjtttutional  Amendmenti 

Constitutional  Rigtits 

Cnrainal  (.aws  and  Procedures 

FeOiral  Charters,  etc , 

Immigration  and  Naturaliiation 

Improvenient  in  Judicial  Machinery.... 

Internal  Security 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

Pitents,  Trademarks,  etc 

P«<i4l»ntiaries 

ReilHesand  Escapees 

Riimon  and  CodifKation 

Separation  of  Powers 


Senator  Kennedy Senator  Thurmond. 

Senator  Hart Senator  Hruska. 

Senator  Bayli Senator  Fong. 

Senator  Ervin Senator  Hruska. 

Senator  McClellan Senator  Hruska. 

Senator  Hruska Senator  McClellan. 

Senator  Eastland Senator  Fonj. 

Senator  Burdick Senator  Hruska. 

Senator  Eastland Senator  Scott 

Senator  Bayh Senator  Cook. 

Senator  McClellan Senator  Scott 

Senator  Burdick Senator  Cook. 

Senator  Kennedy Senator  Fong. 

Senator  Ervin Senator  SeotL 

Senator  Ervin Senator  Mathias. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  often  pointed  out,  this  committee 
today  has  more  people  on  the  payroll 
than  all  the  committees  put  together  in 
1946  when  the  Reorganization  Act  was 
passed.  I  notice  that  the  number  of  peo- 
ple today  amounts  to  198 — 17  of  which 
are  regular  employees — that  is.  imder 
the  Reorganization  Act,  as  well  as  resolu- 
tions adopted.  There  is  also  an  additional 
contingent  of  175  for  investigative  pur- 
poses. I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
how  that  number  of  people  can  be  em- 
ployed fruitfully  in  these  investigations. 

I  notice  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Is  to  add  six  more  people  to  the  large 
number  of  people  we  now  have.  One  of 
than  Is  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  an- 
other Is  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sUtutlonal  Amendments,  another  is  for 
M  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Criminal 
}^vt,  and  two  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
refugees  and  Escapees. 

1  thought  we  were  getting  away  from 
we  refugee  and  escapee  problem.  Where 
ao  they  come  from?  Here  we  are  using 
10  people  to  invesUgate  that,  and  for 
What  purpose?  One  is  being  added  for 
^^  Subcommittee   on   Separation    of 

J^^  ttils  committee  has  a  good  deal 
M  wortc  I  can  well  remember  that  the 
B«ator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland) 
OM  often  said  more  bills  come  from  the 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary  than  from 
any  other  committee.  That  is  true. 

I  can  well  remember  when  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Claims  Committee,  before  the 
Reorganization  Act.  I  did  the  work  of 
that  committee  with  two  people,  and  the 
record  will  show  that  more  bills  were  re- 
ported by  that  Claims  Committee  of 
which  I  was  chairman  than  the  rest  of 
the  Senate  committees  put  together. 

Here  we  have  subcommittees  that  are 
headed  by  professionals  and  lawyers.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  a  large  number  of  lawyers. 
Then  there  is  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  and  they  have  a 
large  number  of  lawyers. 

So  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  this 
committee  has  Increased  in  cost  perhaps 
500  times  compared  to  what  it  was  be- 
fore 1946.  To  me  it  is  unconscionable  that 
so  many  people  should  be  employed  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

As  I  said.  Instead  of  having  the  regular 
12  that  other  committees  have,  that  com- 
mittee has  17  regular  employees,  which 
means  they  have  five  additional  special- 
ists, plus  175  to  Investigate  various 
programs. 

I  am  not  going  to  spend  any  more  time 
arguing  about  this  matter,  but  I  think  it 
is  shameful  for  so  many  people  to  spend 
so  much  money — $3,941.800 — to  operate 
this  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CANNON.  We  reduced  the  overall 
request  in  committee  by  $80,500.  Person- 
ally, I  felt  it  probably  could  have  been 
reduced  more.  That  was  the  action  of  the 
committee.  The  Senator  indicated  that 
we  approved  six  additional  spaces.  We 
did  not  act  on  the  additional  spaces.  We 
felt  that  out  of  this  reduction  they  prob- 
ably will  not  be  able  to  increase  those  six 
people  they  intend  to  increase;  at  least, 
we  hope  they  will  not,  but  we  would  leave 
them  some  flexibility. 

We  did  not  act  on'  the  total  employee 
flgure  at  all;  we  Just  acted  on  the  total 
money  figure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  imderstand  the 
table  from  which  I  am  reading  was  made 
up  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct.  They  re- 
quested an  increase  of  six,  for  a  total  of 
198.  We  did  not  act  on  the  total  number 
of  bodies.  We  acted  to  reduce  their  money 
request  by  $80,500  throughout  the  various 
subcommittees  in  the  hope  of  reducing 
the  number  of  bodies.  They  will  have  to 
reduce  the  number  of  bodies  or  not  pay 
them  as  much  as  they  expected  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wonder  if  anyone 
could  explain  why  it  was  necessary  to 
add  more  positions  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Refugees  and  Escapees.  Can  smy- 
body  give  an  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  not  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  but  I  have  attended  meet- 
ings of  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  heard  problems  of  that  sub- 
committee discussed. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I 
think.  Is  the  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
with  the  hostilities  that  exist  in  South- 
east Asia  at  this  moment  in  history,  in 
which  we  are  embroiled  in  a  confronta- 
tion that  most  of  us  feel  is  a  war,  one 
significant  result  has  been  of  the  In- 
creasing number  of  refugees. 

If  we  are  going  to  win  the  battle  to 
win  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  that  area,  which  in  the  final 
analysis  is  what  it  Is  about,  we  have  to 
find  a  way  to  deal  with  this  large  num- 
ber of  displaced  persons  and  see  that 
they  are  rehabilitated,  that  their  lives 
are  reconstituted,  and  that  they  have  a 
new  way  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  that  hopefully  they 
will  relnhablt  those  areas  from  which 
they  came. 

I  do  not  have  any  way  to  speak  with 
personal  knowledge  about  those  par- 
ticular staff  members.  I  was  not  in  on 
the  budget  process  in  the  subcommittee, 
but  as  I  have  stated,  I  have  attended 
committee  meetings  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  when  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  EUjENDER.  I  brought  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  We  have 
had  the  refugee  and  escapee  problem 
facing  us  since  World  War  n. 

Today  we  have  in  our  country  almost 
a  half-million  Cubans.  Some  time  ago 
I  made  the  suggestion  tliat  our  friends 
across  the  seas  should  assist  us  in  this 
escapee  and  refugee  problem.  I  suggested 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us  should 
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contribute,  but  what  have  we  gotten  thus 
far?  We  have  gotten  a  goose  egg.  Noth- 
ing. 
To  the  contrary,  they  said: 

If  you  desire  us  to  take  refugees  from 
Cuba,  you  will  liave  to  pay  tbe  expenses  for 
them. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  cooperation  we  got 
from  our  friends  abroad.  We  carry  the 
whole  load,  but  nobody  else  seems  to 
worry  about  that. 

Tills  committee,  if  it  wants  to  do  good 
work  for  the  Senate,  ought  to  look  Into 
the  matter  as  to  why  our  friends  across 
the  sea,  whom  we  have  helped,  are  not 
wining  to  help  us  solve  the  refugee  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  tunendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc ;  and  without 
oblection,  the  resolution  as  amended  is 
agreed  to. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

The  Leoislativk  Clerk.  The  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  consider  the  resolution — 
Senate  Resolution  35 — to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  amendments  on 
page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11,  insert 
"$1,540,000";  in  line  20,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  insert  "$1,065,000";  in  line  23. 
after  the  word  "exceed".  Insert  "$50,000"; 
on  page  3.  line  1,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
Insert  "$475,000";  In  line  7,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  insert  "$50,000";  and  In 
line  16,  after  the  word  "aggregate",  insert 
"$1,540,000":  so  as  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion read: 

s.  Ris.  35 

Resolved.  Tliat,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  mskldng  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134 (a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  Its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Conunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  from  February 
1.  1071,  through  February  29,  1972,  for  the 
purixjses  stated  and  within  the  limitations 
Imposed  by  the  following  sections,  In  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Ssc.  2.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
Is  authorized  from  February  1,  1971,  through 
February  29.  1972,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
91,540,000  to  examine,  Investigate,  and  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  each  of  the  subjects  set 
forth  below  In  succeeding  sections  of  this 
resolution,  said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the 
respective  specific  Inquiries  and  to  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  Individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  (as  au- 
thorUed  by  section  203  (1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as  amended) 
In  accordance  with  such  succeeding  sections 
of  this  resolution. 


Ssc.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $l,oe5.000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  all 
matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction  under  rule 
XXV  of  the  Standlixg  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $60,000  may 
be  expended  for  the  procvirement  of  Individ - 
tial  consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sxc.  4.  Not  to  exceed  •475,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  an  examination.  Investigation,  and 
complete  study  of  any  and  aU  matters  per- 
taining to  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  election  of  1969  and  a  general  study 
of  pension  and  welfare  funds,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  protection  of  em- 
ployees covered  by  these  fxinds,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, togethM:  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with 
respect  to  each  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  to  the  Senate  at  tbe  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  P^bru- 
ary  29,  1972. 

Sxc.  6.  Exi>enses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  In  the 
aggregate  $1,540,000  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  tbe  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $1,540,000  during  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  for  inquiries  and 
investigation.  During  the  last  session  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $1,235,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  pending  request  covers  a  13- 
month  period  as  opposed  to  a  12-month 
period  last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
35  with  no  reduction  in  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Williams),  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  is  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 

This  amount  is  $121,809  mcxre  than  the 
amoimt  necessary  to  cover  the  13Ui 
month  plus  the  6-percent  Increase  plus 
the  amoimt  requested  last  year. 

Mr.  KT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
resolution  I  expect  to  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  Here  we  have  a  subcommittee 
which  is  asking  for  additional  personnel 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  30 
regular  employees  provided  imder  the 
original  Reorganization  Act  plus  the 
amendments  thereto.  In  other  words, 
there  are  30  staff  positions  on  the  regu- 
lar committee.  Eighteen  of  them  were 
added,  as  I  have  said,  by  special  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  Today,  the  committee 
is  asking  for  three  more  for  the  investi- 
gative staff,  for  a  total  of  58  employees, 
over  and  above  the  30. 

Evidently,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  falls  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  four  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  were  under  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  were 
moved  to  the  Committee  for  Veterans 
AfTalrs,  which  will  handle  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  veterans,  veterans  hospi- 
tals, medical  care  smd  treatment  of  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  civil  relief  and  also 
readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil  life. 
All  of  those  categories  were  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 


fare previously.  "Hiey  were  taken  away 
from  that  committee  and  placed  in  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Notwithstanding  that  decrease  In 
work,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration approved  three  new  po- 
sitions. I  think  it  Is  unconscionable  to 
agree  to  that.  The  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  been  relieved  of 
much  of  its  work,  yet  we  are  providing 
more  employees  for  It.  Evidently  there 
has  not  been  given  to  this  matter  the 
consideration  that  should  have  been 
given. 

On  this  question  I  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  when 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration added  employees,  we  did  not  add 
smyone  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  had  not  requested  and 
Justified  before  us.  I  did  not  necessarily 
agree  to  those  additions.  I  moved  to  re- 
duce the  amount  by,  I  believe,  50  percent 
as  to  all  committees  that  requested  ex- 
cess amounts,  but  my  position  was  not 
supported.  The  request  for  three  addi- 
tional persons  was  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion acted  on  that  request  and  approved 
that  number.  So  I  would  not  want  to 
have  the  record  to  appear  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  It- 
self added  those  employees;  we  simp^ 
did  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  notice  that  the 
committee  requested  $1,540,000,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion gave  them  that  amount. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct;  we  «>- 
proved  their  request. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly;  but  in  that 
request,  they  had  provided  for  the  three 
additional  positions,  so  they  will  have 
the  money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes.  I  am  merely  say- 
ing that  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  committee  approved  their  request. 
We  did  not  on  our  own  add  any  em- 
ployees. I  would  have  liked  to  see  them 
taken  off. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  aJlowed  every 
dime  that  was  asked  for. 

A  lot  of  work  has  been  taken  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  has  been  placed  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  another  new 
committee  has  been  created.  That  com- 
mittee will  be  provided  with  six  profes- 
sionals £md  six  clericals,  at  a  cost  of 
some  $200,000.  The  work  that  commit- 
tee will  perform  has  in  the  past  beeo 
performed  by  the  CMnmlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  With  that  reduction 
in  the  work  of  that  committee,  we  have 
given  them  $1,540,000,  and  they  can  add 
more  employees  to  do  less  work  than 
they  had  previously. 

I  remember  very  well  that  when  for- 
mer Senator  Hill  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
we  had  a  debate  every  time  the  matter 
came  up.  So  he  had  the  Senate  adopt, 
over  my  protest,  a  resolution  to  increase 
the  number  of  regular  employees  of  that 
committee — that  is,  professionals— from 
six  to  28. 

Today  we  have  30,  tmd  that  includes 
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the  two  that  were  added  in  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
So  here  is  a  committee  which  has  18  peo- 
ple added  to  the  regular  staff,  and  the 
Senate  can  do  nothing  about  it  here,  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  law. 

m  addition  to  those  30.  we  are  adding 
68  for  the  special  investigations  of  that 
committee.  And.  I  repeat,  we  have  taken 
away  a  good  deal  of  the  work.  Yet  its 
chairman  is  asking  for  much  more 
money  and  many  more  bodies.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  it  is  unconscionable  for  us 
to  do  a  thing  like  that,  and  that  is  why 
I  shall  ask  for  a  record  vote  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  should  like  to 
address  myself  to  the  remarks  of  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  Senator  who  is  as  careful  to  see 
that  the  committees  of  the  Senate  do 
their  job  properly. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  that  this  committee 
has  jurisdiction  and  oversight  on  pro- 
grams in  the  executive  department 
which  can  be  measured  In  many  ways, 
but  one  way  is  by  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  executive  branch  adminis- 
tering the  programs  that  we  authorize. 
There  are  230,678  people  employed  in  the 
executive  branch  administering  pro- 
grams first  authorized  by  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  That  is  one 
way  to  measure  the  dimension  of  our 
responsibilities.  Another  is  to  look  at 
that  program  in  terms  of  its  total  money 
impact  on  the  budget.  That  comes  to 
$12.5  billion. 

Ilie  Senator  from  Louisiana  makes  a 
great  point  that  there  are  88  "bodies" 
that  are  to  be  authorized  under  this 
resolution.  That  in  fact  is  not  what  will 
happen.  I  point  out  to  the  Smator  from 
Louisiana  that  we  have  available  to  us 
the  experts  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  we  have  used  them  and  It  Is 
fully  Intended  to  use  them  again  and 
again,  particularly  on  the  pension  study 
that  is  authorized  under  this  resolution 
for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
welfare.  Rather  than  simply  adding 
bodies  here,  we  are  going  to  go  wherever 
we  can  get  the  hif  ormatlon  we  need  and 
CO  a  reimbursable  basis  we  Intend  In  the 
future,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  use 
the  QAO. 

So.  rather  than  see  the  picture  of 
Domes  the  Senate  should  realize  that  we 
w^th  this  resolution  wiU  be  able  to  reach 

SL??®*.,'™^''^^^^  "^^  the  greatest 
wient  to  do  our  job.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

p^^  ^  ^^  °AO  available  to  the 
t-ommlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
rtfpH  vl^*^  °^  "^  resolution.  If  It  Is  not 
nS^^-  -^"*  ^^^"^  ^  °«^  emphasis  on 
w  ri^®  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
^^There  again,  while  we  budget  In 
t«nM  of  staff  members,  as  we  know,  we 
SLi^rf^  negotiating  with  the  Con- 
Phonal  Research  Service  for  an  on- 
BMn«  member  of  that  organization,  again 

^bic  We*SLe  °°^''~  onl^r  and 

uJn^Jj!^  to  the  Senator  from 
'^°"™an»  that  a  good  part  of  the  budget 


that  was  presented  by  this  committee  to 
the  Cranmlttee  <mi  Rules,  and  fuUy  un- 
derstood by  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
deals  with  the  largest  reservoir  of  un- 
regulated money  in  the  United  States  of 
America — $125  blUlMi  In  pension  and 
welfare  funds;  and  this  today  is  unregu- 
lated to  the  point  where  I  can  show  the 
Senate  headline  after  headline  an 
abuses ;  for  example,  here  is  one  on  the 
"United  Mine  Workers'  Money  Maze." 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  in  a  private  case  that  Is 
now  underway  to  downtown  Washington 
brought  agatost  the  United  Mtoe  Work- 
ers' pension  plan,  a  great  deal  of  the  evi- 
dence used  In  that  case,  which  Is  aimed 
at  recouptog  lost  money,  was  arrived  at 
in  this  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, with  assistance  that  we  got  from 
the  GAO.  and  we  got  it  from  them  on  a 
reimbursable  basis. 

So  I  would  urge  upon  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  his  own  personal  scrutiny  of 
exactiy  what  the  responsibility  of  this 
committee  Is.  and  the  great  dimension 
that  is  ours,  and  that  he  look  to  ways  to 
make  sure  that  this  committee  does  Its 
job  right,  and  does  not  do  a  shoddy  Job 
of  overseeing  $12.5  billion  expenditures 
in  the  executive  department,  and  Investi- 
gatmg  and  studying  to  understand  the 
operation    of    $125    billion   to    pension 
funds,  so  that  the  Senate  can  do  the  right 
kmd  of  job  to  both  of  these  great  areas 
I  do  not  know  how  the  motion  comes 
about.  I  do  not  know  that  a  motion  has 
been  put  to  seek  a  record  vote  on  this 
matter.  But  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  we  cut  toto  this  budget,  we,  charged 
with  tills  broad  responsibility,  will  not 
be  equipped  to  do  our  job.  And  I  can  teU 
Senators  this:   The  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare  CMnmlttee  of  the  Senate  has 
a  Jurisdiction  today  much  broader  than 
that  of  our  counterpart  committee  to  the 
House    of    Representatives    where    the 
Jurisdiction  is  divided  at  this  time  be- 
tween two  major  committees.  I  think 
we  have  to  do  basically  the  same  work 
of  two  House  committees,   to   under- 
standing all  the  health  programs  that 
have  been  assigned  to  our  committee,  all 
of  the  education  programs,  the  tempo- 
rary  strike  legislation  that  is  before  us, 
and  the  manpower  programs. 

These  are  all  ours.  It  Is  as  brofui  as 
that:  Education,  health.  raUroed  retire- 
ment—which Is  critical— all  of  the  emer- 
gency strike  legislation;  these  are  areas 
where  we  want  to  do  the  right  ktod  of 
job. 

I  suppose  that  the  Senate,  on  an  emo- 
tional basis,  could  cut  us  back,  and  we 
will  not  be  able  to  do  the  right  job. 
Tti&t,  of  course,  is  up  to  the  Senate.  But 
I  do  lu-ge  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  as 
we  now  go  into  the  full  effort  at  under- 
standing the  private  pension  and  wel- 
fare funds  to  this  country,  that  we  not 
be  cut  back,  because  at  this  time  we 
know  that  millions  upon  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  lost  because  there  are  not  na- 
tional guldeltoes  requiring  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility, and  as  a  result,  we  have  the 
actions  that  are  now  pending  to  private 
lawsuits  against  pension  funds. 

We  want  to  see  national  standards 
securing  that  pension  money,  so  that 


working  men  and  women  reaching  re- 
tirement age  will  have  that  pensloo 
money  that  they  thought  they  had  as 
they  worked  through  their  20  or  30  years 
under  a  pension  plan. 

This  Is  a  part  of  It,  Mr.  President.  I 
certatoly  urge  upon  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  think  to  terms  of  the  di- 
mensions of  our  responsIbUlty,  and  how 
we  meet  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  wUl  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this 
time,  while  sufficient  Senators  are  in 
the  Chamber? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  the  yeas  and  nays  on  an 
amendment  or  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  gotog  to  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
to  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  Senator's  amendment  even  though  it 
has  not  been  offered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  n&ys  were  ordered 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resctoded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  to  Senate  Resolution  35,  on  Itoe  20 
page  2,  the  figure  "$1,065,000"  be  stricken 
and  "$850,895"  be  inserted  to  lieu  thereof- 
that  on  page  3,  Itoe  1,  the  figure  "$475  -* 
000"  be  stricken  and  "$321,480"  be  in- 
serted to  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  amendments 
be  considered  ea  bloc? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  have  another 
amendment.  I  want  to  Insert  on  line  16 
page  3,  "$1,172,375."  In  other  words,  that 
amount  Is  the  total  of  the  two  figure*  I 
have  just  given. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  ask  that  these 
amendments  be  taken  up  before  the  first 
committee  amendment  Is  considered? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  three  amendments  I  have 
offered  can  be  considered  en  bloc  if 
there  is  nonobjection. 

•The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered.  And  they  will 
be  acted  on  before  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  is  also  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  heretofore,  this  committee  has 
been  released  of  much  work  that  is  now 
transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
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mlttee.  The  first  amendment  I  have  sub- 
mitted provides  the  same  amount  of 
money  for  section  3,  General  Investiga- 
tions, as  was  provided  for  last  year,  plus 
$81,920  to  provide  for  the  13th  month 
plus,  $48,975  for  the  6  percent  Increase. 
That  is  how  the  flgiu-e  of  $850,895  was 
reached. 

For  the  second  subcommittee,  under 
section  4  for  an  Investigation  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  election,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  quite  some  time  now, 
we  have  provided  for  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  was  given  last  year,  which 
amounts  to  $265,000,  plus  $36,540  for  the 
13th  month  and  6  percent  increase  on 
the  salaries. 

This  amount  on  the  salaries  is  a  little 
more  than  should  be  provided,  but  it  is 
Just  a  few  thousand  dollars  more.  I 
figured  it  on  the  expenditures  to  be 
provided  for  In  the  resolution.  This 
amount  aggregates  $1,172,350  instead  of 
$1,540,000  provided  for  in  secUon  6  of 
the  bUl. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  different  re- 
sponsibilities from  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  as  I  pointed  out^— 
and  there  are  four  different  categories 
which  have  been  transferred  to  Veterans' 
Affairs — the  amount  is  more  than  suflB- 
clent.  This  does  not  affect  the  30  em- 
ployees provided  for  under  resolutions 
passed,  and  under  the  Reorganization 
Act.  In  other  words,  the  committee  will 
still  have  30  regular  employees  on  It  In- 
stead of  12,  which  the  other  standing 
committees  have.  The  committee  will 
have,  as  I  just  stated,  the  55  additional 
employees  they  had  last  year. 

Concerning  the  workload,  I  do  not 
know  what  else  Is  to  be  done,  or  can  be 
done  In  this  United  Mine  Workers'  elec- 
ton  that  my  good  friend  from  New  Jer- 
sey speaks  of.  They  have  been  holding 
hearings  on  it  for  some  time.  I  think 
that  we  have  amply  provided  for  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  Just  1  minute.  It 
provides  a  sufBcient  sum  of  money  for 
the  employment  of  the  extra  people  that 
were  employed  last  year,  amounting  to 
11. 

What  I  am  dealing  with  here  are  the 
two  subcommittees,  from  which  a  lot  of 
work  has  been  transferred  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  It  Is  my  consid- 
ered Judgment  that,  after  a  study  of  this 
matter,  that  the  amount  should  be  sufQ- 
cient. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey ; 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
what  the  Senator  had  to  say  about  a 
study  that  has  been  going  on  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  What  study  was  that  to 
which  the  Senator  was  referring? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  United  Mine 
Workers'  election.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned that  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  Senator  is  completely  in  error. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  I  have  here  be- 
fore me 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  not  even  reached  the  first  year 
of  full  study — but  let  me  back  up 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  h^e.  on  sec- 


tion 4,  United  Mine  Workers'  election. 
How  long  has  the  Senator  been  working 
on  that? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Less  than  a  year.  This 

deals  with 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  spent 
$266,000  last  year  for  that  purpose. 
What  the  amendment  I  sent  to  the  desk 
provides  for  Is  that  the  Senator  will  get 
the  same  amount  of  money,  plus  the  13th 
month,  and  the  6  percent  on  all  employ- 
ees who  will  work  imder  that  subc<xnmlt- 
tee.  I  think  that  is  ample.  Why  would  the 
Senator  ask  for  four  more  positions  on 
that,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
gave  the  Senator  last  year  the  additional 
employees  for  the  regular  committee  and 
the  Senator  has  got,  aside  from  that,  18. 
This  is  something  that  no  other  com- 
mittee has.  No  other  committee  has  as 
many  people  on  the  standing  committees 
who  have  been  put  there  by  law  than  the 
committee  headed  by  my  good  friend 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  of  course,  right 
there,  as  I  read  the  list  that  has  been 
provided— print  No.  2— taking  the  first 
committee — the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  then  following  over,  under  the 
column  broadly  entitled,  "Committee 
Employees,  Permanent"  I  see  Appropria- 
tions— full  committee — and  it  says  30. 

I  do  not  imderstand  why  the  Senator 
says  that  the  Labor  Committee  was  the 
only  one  that  has  30. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  said  more  than  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  Under  the  Per- 
manent Employees,  Appropriations  has 
30.  If  the  Senator  would  look  at  the  far 
right 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Different. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exempt  from  the  staff 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nlzation  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  Is  exempt  from  the 
limitation  that  is  applied  to  all  stand- 
ing committees.  I  want  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey  that  when  I 
assimied  the  chairmanship  of  that  com- 
mittee, I  found  the  number  of  employees 
shown  here.  I  am  now  in  the  process  of 
lowering  the  number  of  positions.  I  can 
assure  my  good  friend  from  New  Jersey 
that  the  appropriations  committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  will  not  be  over- 
loaded witn  excess  baggage. 

V/hat  I  hope  to  do  is  to  reorganize  the 
force  there  so  that  we  can  do  the  work. 
The  Senator  well  knows  that  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  handles  all  appropri- 
ations for  every  department  of  Govern- 
ment. But  what  I  was  lajdng  stress  on 
was  the  fact  that  all  the  standing  com- 
mittees today  have  under  the  new  Re- 
organization Act  12  staff  positions, 
whereas  the  Senator  has  30. 

Those  are  permanent.  They  were 
added  by  my  good  friend,  the  former 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Hill,  and  also 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  that  was 
amended  last  year.  The  Senator  has  in 
addition  to  the  two  subcommittees  which 
provide  55  positions,  30  others.  All  to- 
gether there  are  85  staff  employees  on 
that  conmiittee. 


I  think  that  is  ample.  I  do  hope  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  my  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  record  is  quite  clear  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  do  wish  to  correct  the  re- 
maining error,  that  the  mine  workers 
study  has  been  imderway  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  It  was  Just  short  of  a  year  ago 
that  we  were  authorized  to  look  into  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  election. 

If  the  Senator  recalls,  on  December  9, 
1969,  there  was  an  election  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  following  which  there  wu 
the  tragic  murder  of  the  Yablonski  fam- 
ily. Following  that,  we  received  in  the 
conunittee  a  great  many  charges  of  ir- 
regularities in  the  election  procediiret. 
We  were  asked  as  a  committee  by  the 
Senate  to  look  into  that.  It  was  nearly 
April  when  we  started  that.  We  will  be 
concluding  that  investigation  within  a 
matter,  I  hope,  of  3  or  4  months.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  learned  a  great  deal 
that  has  been  useful  to  the  Department 
of  Labor.  They  moved  in  and  went  into 
district  5.  In  district  5  there  has 
been  at  this  point  a  turnabout,  and 
those  that  had  fought  alongside  Yablon- 
ski have  had  a  temporary  victory. 

A  lot  of  findings  were  made  available 
by  this  oocnmlttee.  But  we  did  not  get 
into  a  full-scale  study  last  year  of  the 
pension  and  welfare  funds  generally. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  are  34,000 
of  these  pension  plans  that  cover  28  mil- 
lion pe<H^e.  That  is  a  reservoir  of  money 
estimated  to  be  $125  billion. 

Believe  me,  this  Is  the  most  un watched 
and  imregulated  reservoir  of  money  that 
one  could  imagine.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  would  want  us  to  do  our  Job 
correctly. 

In  that  period  of  time  we  did  not  use 
all  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the 
committee  by  the  Senate.  As  of  mid- 
February  we  had  not  spent  $77,000  un- 
der Senate  Resolution  360.  So,  recognis- 
ing the  full-scale  dimension  of  the  pen- 
sion plans  and  knowing  that  we  already 
have  established  on  a  reimbursable  basl* 
the  cooperation  of  the  OAO  and  the 
Congressional  Research  Service,  the  88 
bodies,  so-called  by  the  Senator,  will  not 
necessarily  be  88  staff  people  here.  A 
great  deal  of  the  funds  will  be  for  reim- 
bursement to  these  two  other  agencies, 
GAG  and  Congressional  Research. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
GAG,  of  course,  is  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  matter  of  the  election  is  In 
the  courts.  I  do  not  see  what  good  oould 
be  derived  from  an  investigation  by  the 
committee  of  a  matter  that  is  in  the 
courts. 

As  I  said.  Congress  gave  the  committee 
authority  to  investigate  the  matter.  I  am 
not  trying  to  cut  that  out.  I  am  continu- 
ing that  at  the  same  rate  as  last  year. 

These  30  employees  are  provided  for  in 
the  regular  legislative  bill  and  are  not  to 
be  mixed  with  these  extra  people  the 
Senator  is  asking  for. 

The  30  employees  that  are  permanoit 
are  still  being  provided  for.  They  are  not 
In  contest  here. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  simply  give 
the  committee  the  same  number  of  peo- 
ple it  had  last  year,  oc  those  two  sub- 
conunittees  I  have  Just  mentioned,  plus 
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the  6-percent  raise  in  salary.  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  is  cutting  deeply  into  the 
marrow  here  and  is  attempting  to  do 
more  than  he  suggests  he  is  doing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  would  cut  us  substan- 
tially below  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation last  year.  And  he  woiild  do 
that  to  the  extent  of,  I  believe,  $600,000. 

So,  this  is  not  putting  us  on  the  level 
of  last  year,  but  is  cutting  us  well  below 
last  year. 

I  would  say  that  the  legislation  which 
has  already  reached  this  committee  is 
a  lot  heavier  than  was  the  case  last  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand the  Cancer  Research  Commit- 
tee has  been  eliminated.  That  is  out.  And 
under  the  tabulation  the  Senator  has  be- 
fore him,  he  will  find  imder  general  in- 
vestigations that  the  Senate  allowed  his 
committee  $720,000  for  last  year.  Under 
Section  4,  the  miners'  election,  the  Sen- 
ate allowed  the  committee  $265,000.  That 
is  not  disturbed,  as  I  have  Just  stated. 
The  committee  will  get  that  amount  plus 
the  6  percent  and  funds  for  the  13th 
month. 

That  is  enough  to  do  the  Job.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  is  provided  in  the 
regular  legislative  bill  with  30  employees 
instead  of  the  12  that  all  of  the  other 
standing  committees  have. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tton  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

Kfll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroD. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BMrrsKN) ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Bthd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphhey)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottye)  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mao- 
NtrsoN) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTovA) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  PixD,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman),  the  Senator 
rrom  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  ^so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  Is  (^cially 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  lUness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
7m°^«^'  ^®  Senator  from  Minnesota 
wlL?^''™^^'  *^^  **^e  Senator  from 
Washtagton  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  each 

IJfr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  is 
^*  on  official  business. 

r.«f  ^^^  ^^°^  New  Jersey   (Mr. 
^*M),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 


Cook)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  CoTTOH) ,  the  Senators  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwatkr),  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Blr. 
Bsock:   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock)  as  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  MnxER)  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  19, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  next  resolution. 


Allen 

Anderson 

BeUmoii 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Ellender 

Ervln 


Aiken 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

BoggB 

Erooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

ChUes 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Dominlck 

Kagleton 

Fong 
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TEAS — 10 

Fannin 

Fulbrlght 

Oravel 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Rnuka 

Jordan,  Idaho 

NATS — te 


Long 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


OrUBn 

Hart 

Kennedy 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McOee 

McCk>vem 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Percy 

Prouty 

NOT  VOTING— 36 


Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblooff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennl.s 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Welcker 

wmiams 


Goldwater 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlnga 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Magnuson 


Metcalf 

MUler 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Pell 

Saxbe 

Stmrkman 

Tah&adge 

Tunney 


Allott 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd,  Va. 

Case 

Cook 

Cotton 

Dole 

Eastland 

Gambrell 

So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
committee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  MWthout 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  en  bloc,  and  without  ob- 
jection they  are  agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  the  resolution,  as 
amended.  Is  agreed  to. 


ADDmONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  21)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
oluticHi  would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  C^lvil  Service  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $225,000  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  for  Inquiries 
and  investigations.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion the  committee  was  authorized  to  ex- 
p«id  not  to  exceed  $275,000  for  the  same 
pmrpose.  The  pending  request  covers  a 
13-moQth  period  as  opposed  to  a  12- 
month  period  last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnls- 
trati(»  has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
21  with  no  reduction  in  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Is  Senator 
McGek,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber is  Senator  Fonc. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the 
committee's  request,  when  you  consider 
the  amount  requested  last  year,  the 
amount  necessary  to  cover  the  18th 
month,  and  the  6-percent  increase, 
represents  a  reduction  of  $90,790,  and  a 
reducUcHi  of  seven  in  the  total  number  of 
persormd. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
notice  in  this  resolution  that  reductions 
have  been  made.  I  had  planned  to  offer 
an  amendment,  but  Judging  from  the  last 
vote,  I  think  it  is  useless.  By  the  last  vote 
we  have  given  to  a  committee  more 
money  than  it  had  last  year,  when  many 
of  the  categories  over  which  they  had 
Jurisdiction  were  transferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  To  me, 
it  is  simply  irrational  for  us  to  provide  so 
much  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Putdlo  Welfare. 

In  regard  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Conmiittee,  It  Is  true  that  there 
has  been  a  reduction  of  seven  people,  but 
here  is  a  committee  that  has  on  its  regu- 
lar payroll,  provided  by  law,  13  em- 
ployees, which  are  not  in  controversy  at 
the  moment.  The  subcommittee  that  was 
In  effect  last  year  had  17  employees,  and 
that  number  has  been  reduced  to  10. 

Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  could  well 
do  without  the  10  extra  that  they  have, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  this  committee 
no  longer  has  imder  its  Jurisdiction  the 
Post  Office  employees.  As  Senators  will 
remember,  we  formed  a  corporation  last 
year,  giving  that  corporation  the  power 
to  handle  all  the  mall. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately the  Senate  passed  a  law  giving  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  all  classified 
employees,  so  that  this  committee  has 
little  or  no  work  left  for  it  except  to  look 
after  what  the  President  will  do  by  way 
of  reducing  or  incretislng  the  salaries  of 
classified  employees. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that,  with  the  18 
regular  employees,  there  would  be  unide 
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personnel  to  take  care  of  the  work  that 
Is  now  the  responsibility  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

As  to  the  last  vote  taken  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 
I  pointed  out.  that  committee  has  been 
relieved  of  duties  that  were  transferred 
to  the  Coomilttee  on  Veterans'  Affalxs. 
That  committee,  as  I  also  pointed  out, 
has  SO  employees  provided  for  In  the  leg- 
islative bill,  which  Is  not  In  contest  here. 
In  addition  to  those  SO  employees,  they 
have  asked  for  and  received  from  the 
Senate  more  money  than  they  received 
last  year,  although  they  have  been  re- 
lieved of  much  of  their  work. 

I  point  that  out  to  the  Senate,  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  I  believe  the  public  should 
be  made  to  realise  what  the  Senate  has 
Just  done.  I  regret  that  there  were  so  few 
Senators  present  to  listen  to  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "Hie  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  21)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

8.  Bxa.  ai 

Be»oU>eA,  That  In  holding  h«ftrlngs.  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  malrlng  Investigations 
as  autborlEed  by  sections  184(a)  and  136  of 
tb«  Leglslattv«  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  In  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rulea 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  February  1,  1971, 
through  February  29,  1973,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Skc.  a.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $225,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  Febniary  29, 1973. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tlgent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  'CbMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  22)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  for  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  to  expend  not  to  ex- 
ceed $600,000  during  the  present  session 
of  Congress  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations. During  the  last  session  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $435,000  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. The  pending  request  covers  a  13- 
month  period  as  opposed  to  a  12-month 
period  last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 22  with  no  reduction  in  the  amount 
requested. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  is  Senator  Randolph  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  is  Senator 
Cooper. 


Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  this 
request  Is  $100,475  more  than  the  amount 
requested  last  year,  plus  the  amount 
necessary  to  cover  the  13th  month  and 
the  6-percent  increase^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  22)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

S.   Res.   23 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations se  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
18S  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  imder  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  Is 
authorized  frotn  Febniary  1,  1971.  through 
February  29,  1973,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  emd  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $600,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $32,000  ahaU 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  303(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  ae 
amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29, 1972. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  cc»nmlttee  vmder 
this  reeolutlon  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  28)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  for  a  study  of 
matters  relating  to  privileges  and 
elections. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $113,000  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations. During  the  last  session  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $150,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  pending  request  covers  a  13 -month 
period  as  opposed  to  a  12-month  period 
last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
28  with  no  reduction  in  the  amount 
requested. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  Is  Senator  Jor- 
dan, and  the  ranking  minority  member 
is  Senator  Prouty.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, which  would  utilize  the  funds  re- 
quested, and  Senator  Proutt  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  that  our  overall  re- 
quest Is  $59,250  less  than  the  amount  re- 
quested last  year,  plus  the  amoimt  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  13th  month  and  the 
6-percent  Increase. 


We  have  tried  to  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure. We  would  like  to  have  seen  some 
of  the  other  committees  be  consistent 
with  the  Senate's  actions  today  with  ref- 
erence to  these  resolutions. 

We  also  have  a  net  reduction  of  two 
personnel  imder  the  number  we  had  last 
year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  (xm- 
pllment  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  and 
express  the  wish  that  others  could  have 
done  the  same  as  he.  Many  of  these  com- 
mittees liave  additional  employees  that 
are  not  provided  for  here,  by  resolution, 
but  are  authorized  under  the  regular  leg- 
islative act.  I  am  quite  certain  that  if 
the  facts  were  known  to  many  Senators 
voting  in  the  negative  on  my  proposed 
amendment,  they  might  have  voted  oth- 
erwise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  ts  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  28)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

8.  Res.  38 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1046,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  February  1,  1971, 
through  February  39,  1973,  for  the  purpoees 
stated  and  within  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  fcdlowlng  sections,  in  its  dlscretloa 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ 
personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior  ooiuent 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  t& 
the  Senate  upon  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  tise  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec.  a.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  from  February  1,  1971.  through 
February  39,  1973,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$113,000  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matter  per- 
taining to — 

(1)  the  election  of  the  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Members  of  Congress; 

(3)  corrupt  practices; 

(3)  contested  elections: 

(4)  credentials  and  qualifications; 

(5)  Federal  elections,  generally;  and 

(6)  presidential  succession. 

Ssc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  29,  1973. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMTITEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  19)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $153,000  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress  for  Inquiries  and  In- 
vestigations. During  the  last  session  the 
select  committee  was  authorized  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $175,000  for  the  same 
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purpose.  The  pending  request  covers  a 
13-month  period  as  opposed  to  s  12- 
month  period  last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
txatlon  has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
19  with  no  reduction  In  the  smioimt  re- 
quested. 

The  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  is  Senator  Bible  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  is  Sena- 
tor Javits. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  their  request  is  $47,- 
959  less  than  the  amount  requested  last 
year,  plus  the  amount  necessary  to  cover 
the  13th  month  and  the  6-percent  pay 
increase.  They  also  have  requested  a  net 
reduction  of  two  In  the  number  of  their 
personnel.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  19)  was  agreed 
to  as  follows: 

8.  Res.  19 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  S.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  30,  1950,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  la  authorized  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  problems  of  American  small  and 
independent  business  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  those  problems  to  the 
sppropriate  legislative  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

Ssc.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee,  or  any  suboommlttee  thereof,  is 
authorized  from  February  1,  1971,  through 
Fsbruary  29,  1973,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Oommittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
sgeocy,  (4)  to  procure  the  temporary  serv- 
ices (not  in  excess  of  one  yew)  or  intermlt- 
ent  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof.  In  the  same  manner 
snd  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
MTvlces  under  section  303(1)  of  the  Leglsla- 
Hve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  and  (6)  to 
provide  assistance  for  the  members  of  Its 
professional  staff  In  obtaining  specialized 
falnlng,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
•ame  conditions  as  any  such  standing  com- 
mittee may  provide  that  assistance  imder  sec- 
tion 202  (j)  of  such  Act. 

S«c.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
•163.000,  of  which  amoimt  ( 1 )  not  to  exceed 
WOO  shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof,  and  (a).not  to  exceed 
•760  shall  be  available  for  the  training  of  the 
professional  staff  of  such  committee. 

Sic.  4.  The  committee  shall  report  its  flnd- 
jngs,  together  with  such  recommendations 
mc  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

8«c.  8.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resc^ution  shall  be  paid  from  the  oon- 
tuigent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
•pproved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


B^JTOITURES  BY  THE  SELECT 
OOMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

i.,P**  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  reso- 
it^^l?:^^'  *^^  authorizing  expendl- 
Mffes  ^  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
BducaUonal  Opportunity,  which  had 
oeen  reported  from  the  Committee  on 


Rules     and     Administration     with     an 
amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution as  referred  would  authorize  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$494,000  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress  for  inquiries  and  Investigations. 
During  the  last  session,  the  select  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $375,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  pending  request  covers  a  13-month 
period,  as  opposed  to  a  12-month  period 
last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
49  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $494,000  to  $479,000,  a  reduction  of 
$15,000. 

The  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  is 
Senator  Mondali,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  is  Senator  Hruska. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der whether  we  could  have  an  explana- 
tion of  what  has  been  done  by  this  com- 
mittee up  to  now.  As  I  recall,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  temporary  committee;  and 
I  presume  that,  as  many  other  commit- 
tees that  were  created  on  a  temporary 
basis,  it  has  become  permanent. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  propounded 
that  question. 

It  Is  our  desire  and  our  expectation  to 
conclude  the  work  of  this  committee  at 
the  end  of  the  resolution,  which  expires 
at  the  end  of  February  1972. 1  have  Indi- 
cated to  the  Rules  Committee  that  that 
Is  our  objective. 

We  have  had  a  very  hitenslve  period 
of  work.  We  have  held  45  hearings.  We 
have  heard  158  witnesses.  I  will  submit 
the  topic  matters  discussed  at  our  hear- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  our  memorandum  to  the 
Rules  Committee  which  further  details 
that  activity  and  our  future  plans. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ExcxapTS  From  Memoranduu 

THE    COMMITTEK'S    ACTrVTms    IN     1970 

The  activities  of  the  select  committee  to 
date  have  focused  on  the  extent  to  which 
racial  and  ethnic  Isolation  In  school  deny 
equal  educational  opportimltles  to  children 
throughout  America;  the  extent  to  wlilch  a 
combination  of  racial;  ethnic  and  socio- 
economic integration  can  provide  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities;  and  the  extent  to 
which  integration  u  a  feasible  remedy  under 
a  variety  of  demographic  situations. 

These  acUvitles  involved  extensive  bear- 
ings at  which  168  witnesses  were  heard  dur- 
ing 46  days  of  hearings. 

The  oommittee  began  its  inquiry  with  11 
days  of  overview  hearings  intended  to  pro- 
vide an  introduction  to  the  Issues  related  to 
school  Integration  and  equal  educational  op- 
portunity. They  included  a  preliminary  re- 
view of:  the  effects  of  racial  or  ethnic  IsoU* 
tion  In  the  schools  on  black,  white,  Mexican- 
American  and  Indian  children;  proposals 
such  as  educational  parks  and  various  forms 
of  urban-suburban  and  Interdlstrlct  ooc^- 
eratlon  that  are  designed  to  remedy  the 
problems  of  racial  or  ethmc  Isolation;  volun- 
tary school  integration  efforts  in  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Berkeley,  CaUf.;  Detroit,  Mich.;  and 
Boston,  Mass.;  recommendatlox>s  for  innova- 
tions  and  services  concerning  the   use  of 


television  to  further  school  integration  and 
equal  educational  opportunities;  the  relation 
of  school  decentralization  and  community 
participation  to  school  integration  and  equal 
educational  opportunity,  and  the  problems 
of  racial  Isolation  confronting  American  In- 
dians. 

FoUowlng  a  Joint  hearing  with  the  Edu- 
cation Suboommlttee  on  June  9,  1970  at 
Which  former  HEW  Secretary,  Robert  Finch 
and  former  Commissioner  of  Education, 
James  AUen  testified  on  the  proposed  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  of  1970,  the  srtect  com- 
mittee held  17  days  of  additional  hearings 
on  the  progress  and  problems  related  to 
school  desegi-egation  imder  Federal  law. 
These  heiulngs  were  designed  to  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
desegregation  actions  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
throughout  the  Nation— North,  South,  East, 
and  West— the  quality  of  the  desegregation 
plans  being  aooepted,  and  proposals  for  Im- 
provements In  the  school  desegregation  pro- 
gram. 

In  August  the  oommittee  held  4  days  of 
hearings  on  the  effecte  of  ethnic  Isolation  of 
Mexican-Americans.  These  hearings  repre- 
sented the  conunlttee's  Initial  efforts  to  ex- 
plore the  extent  to  which  ethnic  Isolation  or 
ethnic  discrimination  in  the  schools — espe- 
cially In  cases  involving  language  and  cul- 
tural differences — deny  equal  educational  op- 
portiuilty.  These  hearings  also  Included  dis- 
cussions of  related  problems  and  programs 
such  as  the  inequality  of  financial  and  other 
resources  and  efforts  to  achieve  greater  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  through  billngtiai  and 
compensatory  efforts  that  exist  In  many  of 
the  school  districts  that  are  attempting  to 
deal  with  problems  of  ethnic  Isolation  and 
discrimination. 

During  the  fall  the  oommittee  held  11 
days  of  Introductory  bearings  on  the  causes 
of  and  remedies  for  de  facto  segregation. 
These  hearings  focused  on  the  reasons  for 
racial  or  ethnic  isolation  in  the  schools  in- 
cluding local  zoning  practices;  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  with  respect  to  the  location  of 
low-Income  bousing;  and  school  bottrds'  deci- 
sions concerning  attendance  zones,  assign- 
ment of  teachers,  and  the  location  of  new 
schools.  In  addition,  theee  hearings  were 
designed  In  part  to  examine  the  Issue  of 
luiequal  school  financing  and  its  relationship 
to  racial  and  ethnic  isolation  and  the  denial 
of  eqiial  educational  opportunities.  Three 
hearings,  for  example,  explored  the  extent  to 
which  Inequalities  In  school  financing  occur 
in  conjunction  with  and  contribute  to  the 
problems  of  segregation  and  resegregatlon. 

rirruaz  plans 

During  1971,  the  committee  plans  to  ex- 
plore in  depth  the  problems  of  racial  and 
ethnic  Isolation  and  unequal  educational  op- 
portunity. Specifically,  it  hopes  to  examine 
tboroiighly  questions  such  as: 

Where  have  efforts  to  Integrate  worked, 
and  why? 

Where  have  efforts  to  Integrate  failed,  and 
why? 

How  oan  Integration  efforts  be  structured 
so  that  they  assure  maximum  educational 
advantage  to  all  students? 

What  are  the  social  and  other  costs  of  ra- 
cial isolation  and  educational  disadvantage? 

Where  is  integration  feasible  In  the  near 
term  and  where  must  alternative  methods  for 
assuring  equal  educational  opportunities  be 
proposed?  How  should  feasibility  be  deter- 
mined? What  are  the  alternatives? 

Vl^bat  are  the  relative  merits  of  school  In- 
tegration Tersus  education  In  Isolation  from 
the  standpK>lnt  of  educational  acblevementf 

What  Is  the  effect  of  Isolation  of  poor  white 
children  In  urban  and  rural  areas? 

What  Is  the  relative  Importance  of  racial 
Integration,  socio-economic  Integration,  and 
ethnic  Integration  In  providing  eqiial  educa- 
tional opportiinlty? 
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What  Is  the  "tipping  point"  \mder  varloua 
demographic  circumstances? 

What  are  the  cavues  of  white  flight  and 
how  can  resegregatlon  be  prevented? 

What  are  the  elements  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  beyond  the  formal  mixing  of  mi- 
nority and  majority  group  children  in  school? 

What  Is  the  relationship  between  the  In- 
equality of  resources  and  the  problems  of  mi- 
nority group  Isolation,  and  how  can  such 
problems  be  resolved? 

What  are  the  particular  educational  needs 
of  Mexican-American,  Indian  and  other  mi- 
nority-groups experiencing  language  dlffer- 
ances  am  well  as  ethnic  Isolation  and  dis- 
crimination, EUid  what  policies  and  progrsins 
should  be  proposed  to  alleviate  their  prob- 
lems? 

Under  what  partlcxUar  conditions  are  spe- 
clflc  proposals  such  as  magnet  schools, 
urban-suburban  cooperation,  educational 
parks,  busing,  deoentrallzatlon,  school  dis- 
trict consolidation  and  other  proposals  re- 
lated to  school  integration  feasible  and  de- 
sirable? 

The  committee  believes  that  these  Issues 
should  be  explored  firsthand  through  inclu- 
sion of  case  studies  and  field  visits  In  our 
series  of  hearings  and  Investigations.  For  ex- 
ample, we  hope  to  hold  extensive  hearings  in 
a  number  of  large  cities  to  explore  the  multi- 
ple educational  difficulties  faced  by  students 
in  large,  urban,  majorlty-black  and  major- 
ity disadvantaged  school  systems.  Cities  with 
large  concentrations  of  Mexican-American 
students,  Puerto  Blcan  students,  and  Indian 
students  would  be  Included.  Pield  visits  to 
one  or  more  medlxun  or  small  size  cltlee.  as 
well  as  rural  areas,  to  determine  how  simi- 
lar proUnnfl  relating  to  high  concentrations 
of  minority  group  or  disadvantaged  students 
have  been  or  might  be  solved  under  dlfiTer- 
ent  demographic  circumstances  are  also  con- 
templated. These  field  hearings  would  be 
designed  to  provide  a  firsthand  examination 
of  the  problems  of  racial  and  ethnic  isolation 
and  efforts  to  provide  equal  educational  op- 
portunity in  a  variety  of  circumstances 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  prognostication  he  made  will  come 
to  pass.  Of  course,  I  have  heard  that 
often  as  to  other  ccHnmittees,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  next  one  coming  up,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs.  That  was  supposed  to  end 
after  the  first  year,  but  I  note  that  they 
are  coming  back  for  more  mcmey.  What 
they  are  going  to  Investigate  this  time,  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  I  hope  to  have 
the  work  of  my  committee  ended  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

■nie  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  committee  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  20,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
rtrtke  out  "1494,000"  and  Insert  $479,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 

The     resolution     (S.     Res.     49),     as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
8.  Rn.  40 


Resolved,  That  (a)  In  studying  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  laws  and  policies  in  as- 
suring eqiiallty  of  educational  opportunity 
In  accordance  with  Senate  Resolution  369, 
Mnety-first  Congress,  agreed  to  February  19, 


1970,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity l6  authorized  from  February  1, 1971 
through  February  39,  1973,  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, (8)  to  subpena  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbiirsable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel,  Information,  and  facilities 
of  any  such  department  or  agency,  (5)  to 
procvire  the  temporary  services  (not  In  excess 
of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants,  or  organizations  there- 
of. In  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  may  procure  such  services  under  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  (6)  to  Interview  employees  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and 
other  individuals,  and  (7)  to  take  deposi- 
tions and  other  testimony. 

(b)  The  minority  shaU  receive  fair  con- 
sideration in  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Personnel 
assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be  accorded 
equitable  treatment  with  respect  to  the  fixing 
of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of  facilities, 
and  the  accessibility  of  committee  records. 

Sxc.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $479,000. 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

S«c.  3.  The  committee  shall  make  the  final 
report  required  by  such  Senate  Resolution 
369,  together  with  such  recommendations  as 
It  deems  advisable,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  but  not  later  than  February  29,  1972. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  23)  continuing  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
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lution  would  authorize  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $280,000  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress  for  In- 
quiries  and  investigations.  EHiring  the 
last  session  the  select  committee  was  au- 
thorized to  expend  not  to  exceed  $246,- 
000  for  the  same  purpose.  The  pending 
request  covers  a  13-month  period  as  op- 
posed to  a  12-month  period  last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
23  with  no  reduction  in  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

The  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  is  Sena- 
tor McGovERN,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  Is  Senator  Percy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  referred  to  this  committee. 
This  is  one  In  which  the  work  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  completed  last  year. 
The  record  shows  that  they  asked  for 
an  extension  and  that  the  extension 
was  granted  to  file  the  report,  which  I 
thought  would  be  final.  Here  we  are 
again,  providing  for  more  money  than 
was  spent  last  year. 

The  amount  of  money  first  asked  was 
$25,000  to  start  this  program  of  investi- 
gation. Later,  $250,000  was  requested, 
and  with  that  amoimt  the  Senate  was 
given  to  understand  that  this  work 
would  be  completed. 

As  I  have  often  said,  there  is  nothing 
more  permanent  than  one  of  these  tem- 
porary committees. 

Last  year— that  is,  during  1970^ 
the  committee  received  $246,000,  and 
this  year  they  are  asking  for  $280,000. 
We  see  ourselves  spending  $801,000  for 
a  committee  that  was  supposed  to  com- 
plete its  work  in  the  first  year  of  its 
existence,  and  it  is  still  going  strong. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  tabulation 
showing  the  history  of  the  f  imds  made 
available  to  this  committee  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 


SaECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 


Authority 


AllotiiMirt 


Limitation 


S.  Rw.  281,  Julv  30,  1968 Ejtabllslied,  no  funds Jon«30,1969- 

S.  R«s.  394,  Oct.  4, 1968 J25.000 Oct.  4, 1968  througli  Jan.  31,  1969. 

S- Res.  68^  Feb.  18,  1969 (25^000 Feb.  1,  1969  through  Dec  31,  1969. 

S.  Ras- 279,  Dec  12,  1969 Through  Jan.  31,  1970. 

S.  Res.  323,  Feb.  16,  1970 $246,000 Feb.  1,  1970  through  Jan.  31, 1971. 

S.  Ret.  23  reported $280.000 Feb.  1,  1971  through  Feb.  29. 1972. 

Note:  Total  pest  authorizations,  $521,000;  ToUl  including  current  Resolution,  $801,000. 


ISi.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  that  a  collection  of  statements  taken 
from  the  record  of  past  debates  on  ex- 
tending this  select  committee  also  be 
placed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senatx  Sbjcct  CoKMnm  on  NtrramoN 

AND  HUMAM  N>ED8 

CoNOKxasiONAL  RxcoBD,  volume  114,  part  23, 
page  29679:  S.  Res.  394:  Authorized  funds 
for  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs :  'The  select  committee  is  directed 
to  study  the  food,  medical,  and  other  related 
basic  needs  among  the  people  of  the  United 


States,  and  to  report  back  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate,  terminating  Its 
activities  not  later  than  June  30,  1969." 

Congressional  Rkcord,  volume  1 14.  part  18. 
page  24161:  Mr.  Clark.  "Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  ats  reported  from  the  committee 
caUs  for  the  select  committee  to  report  back 
to  the  Senate  and  terminate  Its  activities  not 
later  than  the  opening  of  the  91st  Congress. 
Paced  with  the  realties  of  our  heavy  Senate 
schedules,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  target 
date  will  give  the  select  committee  time  for 
adequate  Implementation  of  its  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resoluUon  be  amended  by  striking 
out,  on  page  3,  line  7,  the  words  "the  opening 
of  the  91st  Congress"  and  substituting  there- 
for "not  later  than  June  30,  1969."  The  pur- 
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pose  of  this  anaendment  is  to  give  the  com- 
mittee created  by  the  resolution  appropriate 
time  to  prepare  Its  report  and  report  back  to 
the  legislative  committees  of  the  Senate." 

The  Pbxsimng  OmcxR.  "The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution,   as  amended. 

Tbe  resolution  (S.  Res.  381),  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to,  as  follows:  and  terminate  its 
activities  not  later  than  June  80,  1969." 

CoNORsssioNAi.  RxcoRO,  volums  116,  part  3, 
page  3668:  Mr.  Curtis.  "Frankly,  I  cannot 
aee  bow  we  could  find  out  who  the  hungry 
are  In  a  1-year  senatorial  Investigation." 

Mr.  McGovisN.  "I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  we  could  do  it  in  1  yecu',  either. 
I  think  that  we  can.  I  think  that  we  can 
get  enough  Infonnatlon  to  assist  the  Senate, 
tbe  Hotise,  and  the  t^lmlnlstratlon  in  mak- 
ing needed  changes  through  legislation,  ad- 
ministrative order,  ac  both. 

Granted,  1  year  Is  a  short  time  in  which  to 
deal  with  a  problem  as  far-reaching  as  this 
one.  So  let  us  not  stretch  out  the  time  need- 
lessly by  crippling  this  committee  with  a 
$100,000  cut,  one  which  would  be  pennywlse 
and  pound  foolish. 

Mr.  Pkrct.  "If  I  may  answer  the  distin- 
gulabed  Senator,  as  we  analyzed  the  budget, 
we  decided  this  committee  should  not  be  a 
continuing  committee.  TtM  oantinulng  func- 
tion should  be  carried  on  by  the  agencies. 

"We  had  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  could  focus  attention  in  a  period  of  12 
monfths  In  various  areas  of  the  country, 
taking  tbe  Northern  States,  the  Southern 
States,  the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  tak- 
ing the  rural  and  urban  pwverty,  all  types  of 
families,  and  taking  them  as  specific  cases, 
io  we  could  turn  this  body  of  evidence  over 
and  give  Impeitus  to  a  program  that  should 
be  recommended  and  carried  out  by  the 
administration."  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 115,  part  3.  page  3673. 

Mr.  Cook.  "T  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  I  am  («king  for  this 
restoration,  not  for  a  block  by  block  survey 
Is  this  country,  because  the  situation  Is  in 
sxlstence — It  Is  here  now — but  I  am  asking 
for  his  help  on  the  sound  and  logical  basis 
that  an  answer  to  this  problem  must  be 
found.  It  can  be  foimd  here.  We  can  only 
bope  that,  by  the  restoration  of  these  funds' 
and  tbe  fact  that  this  resolution  also  calls 
for  the  specific  cut-off  for  this  committee,  an 
answer  to  this  {Hroblem  can  be  found,  be- 
cause It  must  be  found."  Congressional 
Rroro,  voliune  116,  part  3,  page  3676. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  "So  we  have  to  prove  the 
facts.  And  how  are  we  going  to  prove  them? 
If  we  can  get  $250,000,  which  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  money,  considering  the  way  we  spend 
money  around  here,  with  the  firm  commit- 
ment by  Senator  McOOVEBN  himself  and  the 
whole  committee  that  It  will  last  only  until 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  It  wUl  go  out 
and  prove  the  facts  on  two  grounds:  First, 
that  the  situation  exists;  that  It  Is  pervasive; 
that  It  affects  millions  of  people,  including 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children;  second, 
that  the  governmental  machinery,  somehow 
or  other.  Just  Is  not  working  in  order  to  deal 
with  It.  We  have  no  other  recourse  but  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  commitment — and  I  think 
the  whole  committee  Is  committed  to  It,  op- 
erating under  a  tight  budget— to  utilize  the 
necessary  resources  to  do  the  Job."  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  116,  part  3,  page  3676. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  "In  addition 
tlon  to  the  Select  ComnUttee  on  Nutrition 
»nd  Himian  Needs,  two  subconmilttees  of  the 
Beaate  will  be  carrying  on  somewhat  similar 
•tudles  during  the  coming  year. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Senate  Rules 

Ownmlttee,  Senator  RIBICOFF,  chairman  of 

the  Subcommittee  on  Bxecutlve  Reorganlai- 

tion,  of  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
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eratlons,  emphasized  that  his  subcommittee, 
during  the  coming  year,  would  concentrate 
on  the  21  separate  departments  and  agencies 
Involved  in  health  care  In  America.  Senator 
TARBOROUGH,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health,  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  also  plans  to  make  an 
intensive  study  of  health  problems  and  legis- 
lation related  thereto."  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  116,  part  3,  page  3684. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Btbo  of  Virginia.  "Mr.  President,  It  Is 

not  often  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
supports  an  appropriation  greater  than  that 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. Today,  however,  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate,  and  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGOVBRN)  has 
made  a  good  case.  I  am  Impressed  also  by 
the  fact  that  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  H\iman  Needs  has  a  termination 
date.  In  view  of  all  this.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  figure  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOOVERN)  seeks  Is  not  an 
unreasonable  one,  and  I  shall  support  his 
amendment."  Congressional  Record,  volume 
116,  part  3,  page  3684. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
(Putting  the  question.)  The  noes  aj^iear 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a 
division  vote. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  A  division 
Is  requested. 

All  those  In  favor  of  the  resolution 
stand  and  be  counted. 

All  those  oppKtsed  stand  and  be 
counted. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC7ER.  "Die  clerk 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  on 
the  Chair  to  announce  the  result  of  the 
division  vote. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  The  absence  of  a  quorum  cannot 
be  suggested  while  the  vote  is  in  prog- 
ress, and  all  the  Chair  has  to  do  is  to 
announce  the  result  <rf  the  previous  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^ER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 
quested. That  can  be  done  before  the  re- 
sults are  announced.  In  fact,  it  must  be 
done  before  it  is  announced. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  call  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  was  not  sustained,  and  all  the  C^uilr 
had  to  do  was  to  announce  the  result  of 
the  division  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  not  being  ordered,  the  quorum 
call  can  be  demanded  and  the  clerk  wUl 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  liir.  President.  I  In- 
tend to  ask  that  the  quorum  call  be  live. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  10  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Mondale 

Allen 

Ervln 

Nelson 

Beau 

Fannin 

Percy 

Bellmon 

OrUBn 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Both 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long 

Scott 

Cannon 

McOee 

Spong 

Chiles 
Church 

McOovem 
Mclntyre 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
he  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
getuit  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sen- 
ators entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Anderson 

Gravel 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Gumey 

Blblcoff 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Hart 

Smith 

Brock 

Holllngs 

Stennls 

Brooke 

Hruaka 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevenson 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Cranston 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McClellaa 

Tower 

Dooalnlck 

Moss 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Muskle 

Williams 

Fong 

Pastors 

Fulbrlght 

Prouty 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
Senators  to  support  Senate  Resolution 
23,  which  calls  for  an  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  the  so-called  hunger 
committee. 

"Hie  committee's  budget  of  $280,000  for 
1971  represents  an  actual  decrease  of 
$2,490  from  the  1970  budget.  Our  1970 
budget  was  $246,000. 

The  fact  that  all  ccxmnittees  are  now 
budgeted  for  13  months  rather  than  for 
12,  together  with  the  6-percent  salary 
raise  authorized  by  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1970,  represents  a 
change  that  has  occurred  in  the  budget 
of  this  committee.  Taking  these  new  fac- 
tors into  account,  the  budget  for  1971  is 
$2,690  below  the  budget  we  acted  upon 
last  year. 

The  select  committee  has,  in  my  opin- 
ion, an  excellent  record  and  Is  highly  de- 
serving of  this  extension.  The  sad  thing 
to  me  is  that  the  committee's  merit  of 
new  life  comes  chiefly  not  because  of  our 
accomplishments,  but  because  of  the 
continued  existence  of  poverty-related 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  America. 

This  committee,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  whole  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  In  our  efforts  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  shameful  para- 
dox of  miUions  of  poor  and  hungry  peo- 
ple in  the  most  affluent  nation  on  earth. 

Some  progress,  of  course,  has  been 
made  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
credit  for  that  progress  in  the  fight 
against  hunger  can  be  attributed  to  the 
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efforts  generated  by  this  committee.  Our 
successes  have  been  realized  because  of 
the  truly  bipartisan  nature  of  this  com- 
mittee effort. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  par- 
tisanship was  Injected  into  the  hearings 
or  into  the  work  of  this  siiecial  select 
committee.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  who  now 
serves  as  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  has  continued  in  the 
same  tradition  set  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  when  he  was  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  relationships  among  the 
members  of  this  select  committee  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  hunger  have 
at  all  times  been  on  a  nonpartlscui  basis. 
But,  as  we  all  now  fully  understand, 
progress  has  been  slow  and  our  failure  to 
end  hunger  In  America  In  the  past  year 
outweighs  our  progress  toward  that  final 
goal. 

As  such,  I  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  have  conceded  our  overop- 
tlmism  in  thinking  bcu:k  In  1968  that 
1  short  year  would  be  an  adequate  life 
far  a  committee  whose  mandate  requires 
it  "to  study  the  food,  medical,  and  other 
related  basic  human  needs  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  took  our  entire  first  year  to 
dociunent  the  extent,  Incidence,  causes, 
and  consequences  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition In  America.  It  really  took  that 
long  to  simply  bring  hunger  before  the 
national  conscience  of  this  country  In 
an  effective  maimer. 

Since  that  time,  the  number  of  poor 
Americans  participating  in  food  pro- 
grams has  risen  from  6  to  12  million 
of  America's  total  of  nearly  25  million 
eligible  poor  persons.  We  have  Increased 
the  funding  for  Federal  food  assistance 
programs  by  more  than  $1^4  billion. 

The  Congress  has  passed  and  the  Pres- 
ident has  signed  Into  law  a  new  School 
Limch  Act  that  guarantees  a  free  or  re- 
duced-price Ixmch  to  every  needy  school 
child.  We  also  passed  a  Food  Stamp  Act 
which,  while  containing  serious  flaws, 
does  extend  food  benefits  to  more  hungry 
Americans. 

But  the  shame  of  hunger  Is  still  on  our 
national  conscience.  An  estimated  12  or 
13  million  eligible  poor  people  are  still 
without  Federal  food  assistance  and  over 
4  million  needy  schoolchildren  still  do 
not  receive  free  or  reduced-price  school 
limches.  I  commend  the  President  on 
his  stated  purpose  of  seeing  to  it  that 
those  children  are  reached  with  a  free 
or  reduced-price  limch,  and  I  think  that 
the  work  of  this  conmittee  can  be  help- 
ful in  achieving  that  goal.  Our  primary 
responsibility  in  the  next  year  will  be  to 
determine  how  we  can  best  close  this 
existing  malnutrition  and  hunger  gap  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  in 
no  way  broadened  its  original  mandate 
from  the  Senate.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  specifically  focused  our  efforts  on 
the  nutritional  problems  of  the  poor 
people  In  America,  and  only  Insofar  aa 
other  problems  have  Impinged  on  the 
problem  erf  nutritional  health  have  we 
extended  the  Investigation  of  our  com- 
mittee. 


The  Congress  and  the  Presldrait  have 
now  pledged  themselves  firmly  to  the 
elimination  of  hunger  in  this  Nation.  It  is 
essential  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  continue  for 
another  year  to  participate  in  tills  effort. 
Hopefully,  by  that  time  we  will  be  iJale 
to  claim  victory  in  this,  oiu:  most  urgent 
domestic  undertaking. 

Our  subjects  for  study  and  action  will 
be  an  extension  of  this  past  year's  ac- 
tivity. Our  No.  1  priority  will  be  to  exer- 
cise continuing  oversight  in  implement- 
ing the  school  lunch  reform  measures 
passed  by  the  last  Congress. 

The  next  priority  of  the  conunlttee 
will  revolve  around  our  activities  to  In- 
sure the  implementing  of  improvements 
In  the  recently  passed  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  last  year,  as  well  as  seeking  further 
improvements  in  that  program.  I  believe 
the  importance  of  that  undertaking  can- 
not be  overestimated,  since  the  food 
stamp  program  is  at  the  very  heart  of. 
the  effort  to  end  hunger  in  this  country. 

We  also  have  a  commitment  to  report 
to  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
Senate  on  the  need  for  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  school  breakfast 
program,  the  authorization  for  which 
expires  this  coming  June. 

We  are  <?urrenUy  holding  hearings  on 
the  followup  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health 
held  on  February  5.  1971,  in  Williams- 
burg. The^  conference  chairman.  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer,  who  has  been  working  as  a 
consultant  to  President  Nixon,  felt  it  was 
vital  that  the  select  committee  monitor 
the  conference  and  its  recommendations, 
and  we  are  attempting,  as  a  committee, 
to  do  that. 

In  addition,  we  shall  this  year  study 
the  direct  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram, fraud,  and  other  abuses  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  the  effect  of 
the  administration's  executive  reorga- 
nization plan  upon  our  national  nutrition 
programs. 

I  think  the  committee  members  have 
been  very  careful  in  defining  our  goals 
and  activities  for  the  coming  year.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  only  like  to  say  that 
I  believe  we  finally  have  defined  the 
problem  and  realized  the  limitations  of 
our  present  mechanisms  to  deal  with  the 
very  serious  problem  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. We  must  now  encourage  and 
direct  the  national  will  necessary  to  deal 
fully  with  the  realities  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  this  coimtry. 

F^r  that  reason,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  8upix)rt  Senate  Resoluticm  23,  now 
pending  before  the  Senate,  to  extend  the 
life  of  this  very  vital  committee. 

Mr.  SCUWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  register  my  strong  support  for 
Senate  Resolution  23  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Himian  Needs  for  another  full 
year. 

I  agree  with  the  contentions  that  the 
select  committee  should  not  continue  In- 
definitely. Eventually,  the  ftmctions  of 
the  committee  should  be  absorbed  Into 
the  appropriate  existing  committees  of 
the  Senate.  Nevertheless,  as  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  It  Is  evident  to  me 
that  the  committee's  activities  should 


not  be  ended  this  year.  Diuing  the  period 
of  time  In  which  the  select  committee 
has  been  established  and  funded,  that  \s 
from  1968  to  date,  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  war  on  hunger 
and  this  committee  is  responsible  for 
much  of  what  has  been  done.  The  num- 
ber of  Americans  participating  in  food 
programs  has  Increased  from  6  to  12  mil- 
lion of  the  25  million  poor  people  in  thlg 
coimtry.  Funding  for  food  programs  have 
increased  by  more  than  $1 1/2  billion. 

Last  year,  the  select  committee  con- 
ducted broadly  based  hearings  into  many 
aspects  of  the  hunger  problem.  Twenty- 
two  days  of  formal  hearings  were  held. 
Including  extensive  hearings  concerning 
welfare  reform  and  its  relationship  to 
Federal  food  programs. 

The  eommlttee  has  mapped  out  its 
activities  for  1971,  which  include  a  con- 
sideration of  the  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  national  eligibility 
standards.  I  feel  that  these  oversight 
hearings  are  urgentiy  needed  In  order  to 
guarantee  that  children  receive  the  free 
or  reduced  price  lunches  as  Intended  by 
Congress  In  this  legislation. 

The  committee  will  also  consider  the 
Implementation  of  improvements  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  passed  by  Congress  last 
year,  the  school  breakfast  legislation 
which  expires  this  coming  June,  the 
direct  commodity  distribution  program, 
problems  of  fraud  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  relationship  between  dete- 
riorated living  conditions  and  health, 
and  a  matter  In  which  I  am  particularly 
interested,  a  study  of  the  present  na- 
tional nutrition  policy  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  a  comprehensive  national 
policy  and  providing  recommendations 
for  Implementation  of  such  a  policy  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  Preddent,  during  the  existence  of 
the  select  committee  we  have  discovered 
much  about  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  which  are  evident  in  this 
country.  The  White  House  Conference 
on  Pood.  Nutrition,  and  Health  has 
provided  us  with  valuable  information  on 
what  is  required  and  the  recent  followup 
conference  in  Williamsburg  provided 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  urgent  need  for 
us  to  continue  to  focus  on  this  serioua 
national  probl«n.  We  are  just  beginning 
the  battle,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  Senate  continue  the  exist- 
ence of  the  select  committee  for  another 
year  so  that  we  can  continue  the  valuable 
woric  which  has  already  been  done.  With 
the  great  resources  of  this  country,  the 
problem  of  hunger  should  be  a  temporary 
one — let  us  continue  the  temporary 
existence  of  the  select  committee  for 
another  year  so  that  we  can  provide  the 
Senate  with  the  kind  of  penetrating 
analysis  which  the  subject  of  hunger  so 
urgentiy  deserves. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  we  must  act  to  extend  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs.  I  want  the  committee's  activities 
continued  because  the  problems  of  those 
who  are  hungry  have  continued.  Sparked 
by  the  committee's  examination  of  hun- 
ger in  America,  sporadic  attacks  on  the 
hunger  crisis  have  been  generated  over 
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the  past  2  years.  Yet,  for  those  who  are 
poor,  the  pains  of  hunger  have  not  been 
brought  to  an  end. 

Food  stamps  and  surplus  commodities 
are  feeding  about  12  million  persons  now. 
Free  school  lunches  go  to  6  million  chil- 
dren. But,  at  least  25  million  poor  are 
deprived  of  an  adequate  diet. 

Sitting  as  a  member  of  this  committee. 
I  have  studied  repeated  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  chronic  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition In  the  United  States.  We  have 
even  learned  of  specific  cases  of  kwashl- 
orker— the  tragically  consuming  disease 
that  saps  the  Ufeblood  and  all  of  the 
body's  energy. 

Testimony  received  by  the  committee 
Just  last  week  revealed  cases  of  young- 
sters starving  and  suffering  from  this 
deadly  killer  disease. 

Three  million  children  go  to  bed  each 
night  without  a  decent  meal.  They  al- 
ways wake  up  hungry.  Shamefully,  food 
assistance  programs  are  deliberately  de- 
signed to  provide  only  two-thirds  the  vol- 
ume of  food  per  person  estimated  to  be 
an  absolute  T"<"<T"iiTn  for  nutritional 
health. 

Most  of  us  have  to  admit  that  existing 
assistance  programs  do  not  provide  the 
means  to  insure  even  minimum  well- 
being  for  the  unfortunate.  The  notion 
that  an  abundantly  adequate  subsidy  for 
the  "worthy"  factors  of  our  economy  has 
not  yet  spilled  over  to  the  care  we  allo- 
cate for  the  poor. 

This  Is  not  a  problem,  however,  that 
Is  Insoluble.  Many  experts  agree  that 
Federal  food  assistance  programs  are  not 
bad  devices.  With  enough  money  and 
flexibility  they  can  be  effective. 

Encouraging  advances  on  this  front 
have  emerged  in  the  struggle  to  produce 
results — particularly  because  of  the  com- 
mittee's work.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  rate  of  funding  requested  for  the 
extension  of  the  committee  for  another 
year  is  at  the  same  level  as  that  approved 
last  year.  As  stated  by  our  committee 
chairman,  one  of  the  most  vital  tasks  still 
ahead  for  the  nutrition  committee  is  to 
"exercise  continuing  oversight"  of  Fed- 
eral food  assistance  programs,  in  order 
to  insure  that  all  needy  people  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  these  programs. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  agreed  on  a  full 
agenda  that  includes  hearings  to — 

First.  Examine  ways  to  Improve  the 
food  stamp  program. 

Second.  Consider  expansion  of  the 
present  school  breakfast  program. 

Third.  Review  the  reconmiendations 
and  suggest  legislation  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Nutrition. 

Fourth.  Prepare  a  comprehensive  re- 
port of  the  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram. 

Fifth.  And  finally,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Senators  Schwukir  and 
BiLLMON,  this  committee  will  consider 
the  development  of  a  national  nutrition 
policy.  Hopefully  that  policy  will  be  help- 
ful In  providing  an  answer  to  the  bafOing 
problem  of  how  we  can  end  hunger  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  committed 
K>  an  of  the  alms  and  tasks  of  the  Nutri- 
tion Committee.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
committee's  past  work  has  produced  a 


move  toward  the  kind  of  change  we  all 
want  to  see,  but  we  are  committed  to 
ending  the  rhetoric  about  feeding  the 
poor  and  starting  to  deliver  foodstuffs 
that  will  fill  the  empty  stomachs  of  the 
poor. 

I  would  hke  to  see  the  Senate  sustain 
its  commanding  lead  in  the  assault  on 
ending  himger  in  America.  What  we  must 
seek  to  achieve  is  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem that  guarantees  an  adequate  diet 
for  every  American.  The  hunger  emer- 
gency can  be  ended  with  new  and  in- 
novative responses  to  this  critical  prob- 
lem. 

The  least  we  can  do  as  representatives 
of  the  poor  is  to  endorse  the  effective  pro- 
grsons  committed  to  doing  something 
about  their  plight.  The  Nutrition  Com- 
mittee has  brought  to  light  many  of  the 
injustices  suffered  by  the  poor.  By  con- 
tinuing the  committee,  we  shall  serve 
notice  that  this  Senate  intends  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  against  needless  nutri- 
tional suffering.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
extension  of  this  committee  because  of  Its 
far-reaching  goals  and  I  look  forward  to 
efforts  that  will  bring  about  the  changes 
we  want  to  insure. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
newly  appointed  member  of  the  Select 
Conunlttee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs,  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  need 
for  the  Senate  to  approve  Senate  Reso- 
lution 23,  continuing  the  committee 
through  February  29,  1972,  and  author- 
izing 8ulditional  funds  for  this  period. 

The  committee  has  pinpointed  a  num- 
ber of  areas  for  Investigation  during 
1971,  including  an  examination  of  the 
commodity  distribution  program.  The 
committee  also  plans  to  hold  hearings  on 
possible  abuses  within  the  present  oper- 
ation of  the  food  stamp  program,  and  to 
look  Into  the  relationship  between  de- 
teriorated living  conditions  and  health. 

During  the  first  2  days  of  hearings  in 
1971 — February  23  and  24 — the  commit- 
tee hetird  testimony  which  brought  home 
the  fact  that  hunger  and  malnutrition 
still  exist  and  persist  in  America.  The 
committee  has  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  school  limch  program  and 
the  food  stamp  program.  But  it  is  all  too 
clear  from  the  recent  testimony  on 
health  conditions  in  migrant  camps  in 
Colorado  that  these  improved  programs 
still  are  not  reaching  the  chronically 
poor  and  malnourished. 

I  believe  that  another  year  of  investi- 
gation and  hearings  in  these  vital  areas 
of  the  national  Interest  may  make  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  In 
America,  to  put  an  end  to  this  terrible 
waste  of  human  resources,  to  put  an  end 
to  this  useless  suffering.  Accordingly,  I 
urge  Senators  to  approve  Senate  Reso- 
lution 23,  continuing,  and  authorizing 
additional  expenditures  by,  the  Select 
Conunittee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clei%  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^Hrglnla.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentskw)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 


Bible),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambhkll)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartmb)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughis).  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Washingtoh  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfikld),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mok- 
toya).  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pill),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkuan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmami),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Txwnxy)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  anncunce  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  Is  absent  on 
o£9clal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr,  Jordan)  Is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  {Ux. 
Htjghbs)  .  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Maokuson)  would  each 
vote  "yea". 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aliott)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson),  and  the  Senator  from  "Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dsikota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  Is  paired  with  the  Sen. 
ator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  .  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  51 
nays  17,  as  follows: 


INo.  11  Leg.] 

YEAS— 61 

Aiken 

Pulbrtght 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Qravel 

Percy 

Baker 

Orlffln 

Prouty 

Bayh 

Hart 

Proxznlre 

Beall 

HolUnga 

Randolph 

Bogga 

Humphrey 

Riblooff 

Brooke 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Kennedy 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Mathlaa 

Scott 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Smith 

ChUes 

McOm 

Spong 

CJhurch 

McQoyem 

Stevena 

CSooper 

Mclntyre 

Stevenaon 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Symington 

Domlnlck 

Moas 

Tart 

Bagleton 

MuBkle 

Welcker 

Fong 

Neleon 

NATS— 17 

wuuama 

Allen 

EUender 

Long 

Bellmon 

Brvln 

StennlB 

Bennett 

Fannin 

TTiurmond 

Brock 

Oumey 

Tower 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Toiing 

CurtlB 

Hruska 
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AUott 

Harris 

MlUer 

Bantsen 

Hartk* 

Montoya 

Bible 

Hatfl«ld 

Uundt 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hxigbes 

Packwood 

OMe 

Inouye 

Pearaon 

Cook 

Jackaon 

PeU 

Cotton 

Javlta 

Sazb« 

Dole 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

BasUand 

Magnuaon 

Talmadge 

Oambrell 

Tiinney 

Ctoldwater 

MetcaU 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  23)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

s.  Rxs.  28 

Reaolvei,  That  the  Select  Oommlttee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  established  by 
8.  Res.  381,  Ninetieth  Congress,  agreed  to  on 
July  30,  1968,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 
Is  hereby  extended  throiigh  February  28, 
1972. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  studying  matters  pertaining 
to  the  lack  of  food,  medical  assistance,  and 
other  related  necessities  of  life  and  health, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  Is  authorized  from  February  1, 
1971,  through  February  29,  1972,  In  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  f\ind  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  (3)  to  subpena  witnesses  and 
documents,  (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Oovemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel.  Information, 
and  facllitlee  of  any  such  department  or 
agency,  (6)  to  proc\ire  the  temporary  but- 
Ices  (not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or  Intermit- 
tent services  of  Individual  oonstiltants,  or 
organizations  thereof,  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  (6)  to 
interview  employees  of  the  Federal,  gState, 
and  local  governments  and  other  individuals, 
and  (7)  to  take  depositions  and  other  testi- 
mony. 

(b)  llie  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration In  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel piu'suant  to  this  resolution.  Such 
personnel  assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be 
accorded  equitable  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  asslgnxaent 
of  facilities,  and  the  accessibility  of  com- 
mittee records. 

Sbc.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
vinder  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
ViSOXXM,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
(10,000  shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consult- 
ants  or   organization   thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  Joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
date  for  transmission  to  the  Congrass  of  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Bconomlc  Committee; 
and 


BJ.  Bee.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  proclamation  o<  marketing 
quotas  for  b\irley  tobacco  for  the  three  mar- 
keting years  beginning  October  1,  1971. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURE  BY  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  27)  continuing  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by 
the  l^>ecial  Committee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$380,000  during  tiie  present  session  of 
Congress  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions. During  the  last  session  the  sp>ecial 
committee  was  authorized  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $239,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  pending  request  covers  a  13 -month 
period  as  opposed  to  a  12-month  period 
last  year. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
27  with  no  reduction  in  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

The  chairman  of  the  l^ecial  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  is  Senator  Chtjrch.  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  is  Senator 
Prottty. 

Mr.  I*resldent,  the  amount  requested 
was  $105,550  more  than  the  amount  ap- 
proved last  year,  plus  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  6-percent  increase  and 
the  13th  month. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  27)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  established  by  S.  Res.  33,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  13, 
1961,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is  here- 
by extended  through  February  29,  1972. 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  The  committee  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  and  investigation  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  problems 
and  opportunities  of  older  people,  including 
but  not  limited  to,  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties of  maintaining  health,  of  assuring  ade- 
quate income,  of  finding  employment,  of  en- 
gaging in  productive  and  rewarding  activity, 
of  securing  proper  housing  and,  when  neces- 
sary, of  obtaining  care  or  assistance.  No  pro- 
posed legislation  shall  be  referred  to  such 
committee,  and  such  committee  shall  not 
have  power  to  report  by  bill,  or  otherwise 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
commlttfeo  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  nximber,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  is  authorized  from  February 
1,  1971,  through  February  39,  1972.  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expendltiires  from  the" 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  hold 
hearings,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
place  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate,  (4)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents, 
(5)  to  administer  oaths,  (6)  to  take  testi- 
mony orally  or  by  deposition,  (7)  to  employ 
personnel,  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  tise  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel,  Information,  and  facili- 
ties of  any  such  department  or  agency,  and 


(«)  to  procure  the  temporary  serrices  (not 
m  excess  of  one  year)  or  intermittent  serr- 
ices  of  Individual  consiUtants,  or  organisa- 
tions thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  a  standing  oommlttee 
of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  un- 
der section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reonta- 
nlaatlon  Act  of  1946. 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  consid- 
eration m  the  appointment  of  staff  person- 
nel pursuant  t»  this  resoluUon.  Such  per- 
sonnel  assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be  ac- 
corded equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of 
facilities,  and  the  acoeseibllity  of  committee 
records. 

Sxc.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  oommlttee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  »380,000 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  »17,000  shaU 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Sxc.  6.  The  conunittee  shall  report  the 
results  of  its  study  and  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  ae  it  may 
deem  adylsable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  February 
29,  1972.  The  committee  shaU  cease  to  exist 
at  the  close  of  business  on  February  29,  1972. 

Sxc.  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vou^era 
(4>proyed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


ADDITIONAL      FUNDS      FOR      THE 
COMMTTTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  11)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

Reaolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during 
the  Ninety-second  Congress,  $50,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount  and  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act,  approved  August  3, 
1946. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH  OP  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business  which  will  be  stated 
by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  amending  rule 
XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  ccmsideration 
of  the  motion. 


CONCLUSION  OF  CALEITOAR  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, action  has  been  completed  on  Cal- 
endar No.  24;  has  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
&ijor  is  corrpot 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  completes  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10:30  AJtI. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I   ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
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when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  10:30  ajn. 

tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SYMINGTON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal,  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, and  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  under  the 
standing  order  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  1  hour  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  Nos.  28  and  29. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  70)  to  amend  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an  fidditlonal  source  of  financing 
for  the  rural  telephone  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  amendments  on  page  12, 
line  17,  after  the  word  "of,"  strike  out 
"loans"  and  insert  "loan";  on  page  18, 
after  Une  12,  strike  out: 

"(7)  No  portion  of  any  loan  made  under 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  any  politi- 
cal activities  prohibited  under  sections  600, 
601,610,  611,  and  612  of  tlUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  and  prior  to  the  making  of  any  loan 
the  borrowing  entity  shall  agree  m  writ- 
ing not  to  engage  in  any  such  prohibited 
political  activities  during  the  term  of  such 
loan. 

And  at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  strike 
out  "(8) "  and  insert  "(7) ";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  growing  capital  needs  of  the 
rural  telephone  systems  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  rural  telephone  bank  which 
Will  furnish  assured  and  viable  sources  of 
supplementary  financing  with  the  objective 
ttiat  said  bank  will  become  an  entirely  pri- 
vately owned,  operated,  and  financed  cor- 
poration. The  Congress  further  finds  that 
in»ny  rural  telephone  systems  require  financ- 
ing under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided 
In  title  n  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1986,  as  amended.  In  order  to  effecttiate  this 
policy,  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
»e  amended  (7  tJ.S.C.  921-924) ,  is  amended 
•B  hereinafter  provided. 

8k.  3.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
i»36,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  two  new  titles: 

"TTTLB  in 

""SM.    801.    RUSAI,    TELKPHONZ    ACCO0MT.— 

There  u  hereby  established  In  the  Treasury 


of  the  United  States  an  account,  to  be  known 
as  the  rural  telephone  account,  consisting  of 
so  much  of  the  net  oc^ection  proceeds  (as 
defined  in  section  406(a)  of  this  Act)  as  the 
Administrator  may  determine  necessary  to 
Iirovide  for  Investment  In  the  ci^ltal  stock 
of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank  In  accordance 
with  such  section  406(a):  Provided,  TbAt 
such  Investment  shall  be  deoned  paid  in 
capital  of  the  said  bank  notwithstanding 
that  funds  representing  the  proceeds  from 
tiie  sale  of  such  stock  shall  remain  In  the 
rural  teleirtione  account  until  required  for 
actual  disbursement  in  cash  by  the  scdd 
bank. 

"Sec.  802.  Deposit  or  Accottmt  Monktb. — 
Moneys  in  the  rural  telephone  account  shall 
remain  on  def>oslt  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  \mtU  disbursed. 

'"ITlliE  IV 

"Sac.  401.  Establishment,  Okkkral  Pub- 
poses,  AND  Status  op  the  Telephone  Bank. — 
(a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank  (hereinafter  caUed  the  telephone 
bank). 

"(b)  The  general  purposes  of  the  telephone 
bank  shall  be  to  obtain  an  adequate  supyply 
of  supplemental  funds  to  the  extent  feasible 
from  non-Federal  sources,  to  utilize  said 
funds  in  the  making  of  loans  under  section 
408  of  this  title,  and  to  conduct  its  opera- 
tions to  the  extent  practicable  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis. 

"(c)  The  telephone  bank  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  an  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall,  for  the  purp>06e6  of  Juris- 
diction and  venue,  be  deemed  a  citizen  and 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
telephone  bank  is  authorized  to  make  pay- 
ments to  State,  teirltorlal,  and  local  govern- 
ments In  lieu  of  property  taxes  upon  real 
property  and  tangible  personal  property 
which  was  subject  to  State,  territorial,  and 
local  taxation  before  acquisition  by  the  tele- 
phone bank.  Such  payment  may  be  in  the 
amounts,  at  the  times,  and  upon  such  terms 
as  the  telephone  bank  deems  appropriate  but 
the  telephone  bank  shall  be  guided  by  the 
policy  of  making  payments  not  In  excess  of 
the  taxes  which  would  have  been  payable 
upon  such  property  In  the  condition  In 
which  It  was  acquired. 

"Sxc.  402.  General  Powees. — To  carry  out 
the  specific  powers  herein  authorized,  the 
telephone  banik  shall  have  power  to  (a) 
adopt,  alt^,  and  use  a  corporate  seal;  (b) 
sue  and  be  sued  In  its  corporate  name;  (c) 
make  contracts,  leases,  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  enter  Into  other  transactions  as 
may  be  necessary  In  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, and  on  such  terms  as  it  may  deem  ap-' 
propilate;  (d)  acquire.  In  any  lawful  man- 
ner, hold,  maintain,  use,  and  dispose  of 
property:  Provided,  That  the  telephone  bank 
may  only  acquire  property  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  its  banking  operations  or  pledged 
or  mortgaged  to  secure  loans  made  here- 
under or  in  temptorary  operation  or  main- 
tenance thereof:  Provided  further.  That  any 
such  pledged  or  mortgaged  property  so  ac- 
quired shall  be  disposed  of  as  promptly  as 
is  consistent  with  prudent  liquidation  prac- 
tices, but  In  no  event  later  than  five  years 
after  such  acquisition;  (e)  accept  gifts  or 
donations  of  services,  or  of  property  In  aid 
of  any  of  the  purposes  herein  authorized; 
(f)  appoint  such  oflacers,  attorneys,  agents, 
and  employees,  vest  them  with  such  powers 
and  duties,  fix  and  pay  such  compensation 
to  them  for  their  services  as  the  telephone 
bank  may  determine;  (g)  determine  the 
character  of  and  the  necessity  for  its  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and 
paid;  (h)  execute.  In  accordance  with  Its 
bylaws,  all  Instruments  neceesary  or  appro- 
priate In  the  exercise  of  any  of  its  pow««; 
(1)  collect  or  comisomlse  aU  oUlgatlons  as- 
signed to  or  held  by  It  and  all  legal  or  eqiU- 
table  rights  accruing  to  it  in  connection  with 


the  payment  of  such  obligations  until  such 
time  as  such  obligation  may  be  referred  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  coUection; 
and  (J)  exercise  aU  such  other  powers  as 
shall  be  necessary  or  incidental  to  carrying 
out  Its  functions  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  403.  Special  Provisions  Govebnino 
Telephone  Bank  as  an  Acknct  op  the 
United  States  Until  Conversion  op  Owner- 
ship, Control,  and  Operation. — Until  th« 
ownership,  control,  and  operation  of  th« 
telefjihone  bank  is  converted  as  provided  in 
section  410  (a)  oi  this  title  and  not  there- 
after— 

"(a)  the  telephone  bank  shall  be  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tcu7  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 
Secretary) :  Provided,  however.  That  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  at  no  time  be  entitled  to 
transmission  of  its  maU  free  of  postage,  nor 
shall  it  have  the  priority  of  the  United  States 
In  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt,  In- 
solvent, and  decedents'  estates; 

"(b)  in  order  to  perform  its  resjjonsibil- 
ities  \mder  this  title,  the  telephone  bank 
may  partially  or  Jointly  utilize  the  facu- 
lties and  the  services  of  employees  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  or  of 
any  other  agency  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, without  cost  to  the  telephone  bank; 
"(e)  the  telephone  bank  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.O. 
841,  et  seq.) ,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  it  were  Included  in  the 
definition  of  'whoUy  owned  Oovemment 
corporation'  as  set  forth  In  section  101  of 
said  Act  (31U3.C.  846); 

"(d)  the  telephone  bank  may  without  re- 
g;ard  to  the  civil  service  classification  laws 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  telephone  bank 
as  it  may  deem  necessary; 

"(e)  the  telephone  bank  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  617,  519,  and 
2679  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"Sec.  404.  Governor. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  410,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
ShaU  serve  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  telephone  bank  (herein  called  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  tel^hone  bank) .  Except  as  to 
matters  specifically  reserved  to  the  Tele- 
phone Bank  Board  In  this  title,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  telephone  bank  shall  exercise 
and  perform  all  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  telephone  bank. 

"Sec.  406.  Board  op  Directors. — (a)  The 
management  of  the  telephone  bank,  within 
the  limitations  prescribed  by  law,  shaU  be 
,  vested  in  a  board  of  directors  (herein  called 
the  Telephone  Bank  Board)  consisting  of 
thirteen  members. 

"(b)  The  Administrates  of  the  Rural  Eleo- 
trlflcation  Administration  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall  be 
members  of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board.  Five 
other  members  of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  to  serve 
at  his  pleasure,  three  of  whom  shall  be  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  but  not  oflloera  or  employees  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and 
two  of  whom  ShaU  be  from  the  general  ptxbUo 
and  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  The  Administrator  and 
other  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Governor  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlsitratlon  shaU  serre 
as  members  without  additional  compensa- 
tion. 

"(e)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States  shall  appoint  six  additional  members 
of  the  Initial  Telephone  Bank  Bo€U-d  to  be 
selected  from  the  directors,  managers,  and 
employees  of  any  entitles  eligible  to  borrow 
from  the  telephone  bank  and  of  organlaa- 
tlons  controlled  by  such  entitles,  with  due 
regard  to  fair  rapresenUUon  of  the  rural 
telephone  systems  of  the  Nation.  Ilia  six 
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membera  tbvia  appointed  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  shall  have  been  duly  elected 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (d). 

"(d)  Within  twelve  months  following  the 
^polntment  of  the  six  members  of  the  Ini- 
tial Board  as  provided  In  subsection  (c),  the 
Governor  of  the  telephone  bank  shall  call  a 
meeUng  of  all  enUtles  then  eligible  to  bor- 
row from  the  telephone  bank  and  organiza- 
tions controlled  by  such  entitles  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  electing  members  of  the  Telephone 
Bank  Board.  Each  such  entity  and  organiza- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  notice  of  and  shall 
have  one  noncumulatlve  vote  at  said  meet- 
ing. Six  members  of  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board  shall  be  elected  for  a  two-year  term, 
three  from  among  the  directors,  managers, 
and  employes  of  cooperative-type  entitles 
eligible  to  vote  and  organizations  controlled 
by  such  entitles,  and  three  from  among  the 
managers,  directors,  and  employees  of  com- 
mercial-type entitles  eligible  to  vote  and  or- 
ganizations controlled  by  such  entities.  These 
six  members  shall  be  elected  by  majority  vote 
of  the  entities  and  organizations  eligible  to 
vote  and  such  entitles  and  organizations  may 
vote  by  proxy. 

"(e)  Thereafter,  In  accordance  with  the 
bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank,  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  be 
elected  by  holders  of  class  B  and  class  C  stock, 
three  from  among  the  directors,  managers, 
and  employees  of  cooperative-type  entities 
and  organizations  controlled  by  such  enti- 
tles holding  class  B  or  class  C  stock,  and 
three  from  among  the  directors,  managers, 
and  employees  of  commercial -t3rpe  entitles 
and  organizations  controlled  by  such  entitles 
holding  class  B  or  class  O  stock.  These  six 
members  shall  be  elected  by  majority  vote  of 
the  entitles  and  organizations  ellg:lble  to  vote 
and  such  entitles  and  organizations  may  vote 
by  proxy. 

"(f)  Any  Telephone  Bank  Board  member 
may  continue  to  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  he  Is  elected  until  his 
successor  has  been  elected  and  has  qualifled. 
Telephone  Bank  Board  members  designated 
from  the  general  public,  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  or  appointed  or  elected  pursuant  to 
subsections  (o) .  (d),  and  (e),  shaU  receive 
$100  for  each  day  at  part  thereof,  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  days  per  year  for  the  first 
three  years  after  enactment  of  this  title  and 
not  to  exceed  fifty  days  per  year  thereafter, 
spent  in  the  performance  of  official  duties, 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and  other 
expenses  In  such  manner  and  subject  to 
such  limitations  as  the  Telephone  Bank 
Board  may  prescribe. 

"(g)  The  Telephone  Bank  Bocjxl  shall  pre- 
scribe bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  law, 
regulating  the  manner  in  which  the  tele- 
phone t>ank's  business  shall  be  conducted. 
Its  directors  and  officers  elected,  its  stock  is- 
sued, held,  and  disposed  of,  its  property 
transferred,  ita  bylaws  amended,  and  the 
powers  and  prlvUegee  granted  to  It  by  law 
exarolsed  and  enjoyed. 

"(b)  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall  meet 
at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  fix  and  de- 
termine, but  shall  hold  at  least  four  regularly 
scheduled  meetings  a  year,  and  special  meet- 
ings may  be  held  on  call  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied In  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  b<mk. 

"(1)  The  Telephone  Bank  Board  shall 
make  an  anniial  report  to  the  Secretary  for 
transmittal  to  the  Oongrees  on  the  adminl- 
Btratlon  of  this  title  IV  and  any  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  effectuaUon  of  the  policies 
of  title  IV,  including  recommendations  for 
legislation. 

"8mc.  40«.  Capitalization. — (a)  The  tele- 
phone bank's  capital  shall  consist  of  capital 
subscribed  by  the  United  Statea,  by  borrowers 
from  the  telephone  bank,  by  oorporations  and 
public  bodies  eligible  to  l)ecome  borrowers 
from  the  telephone  bcmk,  and  by  organisa- 
tions oontroUed  by  such  borrowers,  corpora- 
tions, and  public  bodies.  Beginning  with  the 
flaoal  year  1971  and  for  eaob  llsoal  year  there- 


after, the  United  SUtes  shall  furnish  capital 
for  the  purchase  of  class  A  stock  and  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  net  collection  proceeds  in  the  rural  tele- 
phone account  created  under  title  m  of  this 
Act  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  tao.OOO.OOO 
annually,  for  such  purchases  until  such  class 
A  stock  shaU  equall  $3(X),000,000:  Provided, 
That  on  or  before  July  1,  1975,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of 
capitalization  of  the  telephone  bank  by  the 
United  States  with  appropriate  recommen- 
dations. As  used  In  this  section  and  section 
301,  the  term  'net  collection  proceeds'  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  payment*  from  and  after 
July  1 .  1969.  of  principal  and  Interest  on  loans 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  imder  section 
aoi  of  this  Act.  less  an  amount  representing 
Interest  payable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  loans  to  the  Administrator  for  tele- 
phone purposes  pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  The  capital  stock  of  the  telephone 
bank  shall  consist  of  three  classes,  class  A. 
class  B.  and  class  C,  the  rights,  powers,  priv- 
ileges, and  preferences  of  the  separate 
clasaes  to  be  as  specified,  not  inconsistent 
with  law,  in  the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank. 
Class  B  and  clasa  C  stock  shall  be  voting 
stock,  but  no  holder  of  said  stock  shall  be 
entitled  to  more  than  one  vote,  nor  shall 
class  B  and  class  C  stockholders,  regardless  of 
their  number,  which  are  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  same  person,  group  of  persons,  firm, 
association,  or  corporation,  be  entitled  in  any 
event  to  more  than  one  vote. 

"(c)  Class  A  stock  shall  be  Issued  only  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Hectrlflcatlon 
Adminiatration  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  capital  furnished  to 
the  telephone  bank  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a) ,  and  such  class  A  stock  shall  be  redeemed 
and  retired  by  the  telephone  bank  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  June  30,  1985,  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  the  Telephone  Bank  Board  de- 
termlnee  that  such  retirement  will  Impair  the 
operations  of  the  telephone  bank:  Provided, 
That  the  minimum  amount  of  class  A  stock 
that  shall  be  retired  each  year  after  said  date 
and  after  the  amount  of  class  A  and  class  B 
stock  Issued  totals  $400,000,000.  shall  equal 
the  amount  of  class  B  stock  sold  by  the  tele- 
phone bank  during  such  year.  Class  A  stock 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  return,  payable  fr«n  in- 
come, at  the  rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  amounts  of  said  class  A  stock  actually 
paid  into  the  telephone  bank.  Such  return 
shall  be  cumulative  and  shall  be  payable  an- 
niially  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(d)  Clasa  B  stock  shall  be  held  only  by 
redplenta  of  loans  londer  section  406  of  this 
Act.  Borrowers  receiving  loan  funds  pursuant 
to  section  408(a)  (1)  or  (2)  shall  be  required 
to  invest  in  claas  B  stock  5  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  loan  funds  so  provided.  No  divi- 
dends shall  be  payable  on  class  B  stock.  All 
holders  of  claas  B  stock  shall  be  entitled  to 
patronage  refunds  In  claas  B  stock  under 
terms  and  conditions  to  be  specified  In  the 
bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank. 

"(e)  Class  C  stock  shaD  be  available  for 
purchase  and  shall  lie  held  only  by  borrowen, 
or  by  corporations  eligible  to  borrow  under 
section  406  of  this  Act,  or  by  organizations 
controlled  by  such  borrowers  and  corpora- 
tions, and  shall  be  entitled  to  dividends  In 
the  manner  specified  in  the  bylaws  of  the 
telephone  bank.  Such  dividends  shall  be  pay- 
able only  from  Income  and.  until  all  class  A 
stock  is  retired,  shall  not  exceed  the  current 
average  rate  payable  on  Ita  telephone  deben- 
ture*. 

"(f)  If  a  firm,  association,  corporation,  or 
pubUc  body  Is  not  authorised  under  the  laws 
of  the  Jurisdiction  In  which  It  is  organised  to 
acquire  stock  of  the  telephone  bank,  the 
telephone  bank  shall,  in  lieu  thereof,  permit 
such  organization  to  pay  into  a  special  fund 
of  the  telephone  bank  a  s\im  equivalent  to 


the  amount  of  stock  to  be  purchased.  Eaoh 
reference  in  thU  tlUe  to  capital  stocki  or  to 
class  B,  or  class  C  stock,  shall  include  also  the 
special  fund  equivalents  of  such  stock,  and 
to  the  extent  permitted  under  the  laws  of 
the  Jurisdiction  in  which  such  organization 
Is  organized,  a  holder  of  q>ecial  fund  equiva- 
lents of  class  B.  or  class  C  stock,  shall  have 
the  same  rights  and  status  as  a  holder  of 
Class  B  or  class  C  stock,  respectively.  The 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  telephone  bank 
in  respect  of  such  special  fund  equivalent 
Shall  be  identical  to  its  rights  and  obligations 
in  respect  of  class  B  or  class  C  stock  resoee- 
tively.  ^^^ 

"(g)  After  payment  of  all  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  telephone  bank,  including  in- 
terest on  its  telephone  debentures,  setting 
aside  appropriate  funds  for  reserves  for  loesea, 
and  making  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes,  and' 
returns  on  class  A  stock  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 400(c).  and  on  class  C  stock,  the  Tele- 
phone Bank  Board  shall  annually  set  aside 
the  remaining  earnings  of  the  telephone  bank 
for  patronage  refunds  in  accordance  with  the 
bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank. 

"Sxc.  407.  BoiBOwiNG  Pownt. — The  tele- 
phone bank  is  authorized  to  olrtain  funds 
through  the  public  or  private  sale  of  its 
lx>nd8.  debentures,  notes,  and  other  evidences 
of  Indebtedness  (herein  collectively  called 
telephone  debentures) .  Telephone  delientures 
shall  be  Issued  at  such  times,  l>ear  interest 
as  such  rates,  and  contain  such  other  term* 
and  conditions  as  the  Telephone  Bank  Board 
shall  determine  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Provided,  hote- 
ever.  That  the  amount  of  the  telephone  de- 
bentures which  may  be  outatanding  at  any 
one  time  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  eight  times  the  paid-in  capital  and 
retained  earnings  of  the  tel^hone  bank. 
The  telephone  bank  shall  Insert  in  all  its 
telephone  debentures  appropriate  language 
indicating  that  such  telephone  det>entures, 
together  with  Interest  thereon,  are  not  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  and  do  not 
constitute  a  debt  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof  other  than  the  telephone  bank.  Tele- 
phone debentures  siiall  not  t>e  exempt,  either 
as  to  prloclpal  or  interest,  from  any  taxation 
now  or  hereafter  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  by  any  territory,  dependency,  or  poe- 
session  thereof,  or  by  any  State  or  local  tax- 
ing authority.  Telephone  debentures  shall  be 
lawful  investments  and  may  be  accepted  as 
security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
funds,  the  investment  or  deposit  of  which 
shall  be  under  the  authority  and  control  of 
the  United  States  or  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof. 

"Sac.  408.  LxNDiNC  Powxa. — (a)  The  Gtov- 
emor  of  the  telephone  bank  Is  authorized 
on  behalf  of  the  telephone  bank  to  make 
loans,  in  conformance  with  policies  i4>proved 
by  the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  to  corpora- 
tions and  public  bodies  which  tiave  re- 
ceived a  loan  or  loan  commitment  pursuant 
to  section  201  of  this  Act.  (1)  for  the  same 
purposes  and  under  the  same  limitations  for 
which  loans  may  be  made  under  section  201 
of  this  Act,  (2)  for  the  purposes  of  financ- 
ing, or  refinancing,  the  construction,  im- 
provement, expansion,  acquisition,  and  oper- 
ation of  telephone  lines,  faculties,  or  sys- 
tems, in  order  to  improve  the  efficiency,  effec- 
tiveness, or  financial  stability  of  borrowen 
financed  uitder  sections  201  and  406  of  this 
Act.  and  (3)  for  the  purchase  of  class  B 
stock  required  to  be  purchased  under  sec- 
tion 406(d)  of  this  Act  but  not  for  tbe 
purchase  of  class  C  stock,  subject,  as  to  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  (2)  hereof,  to  the  fol- 
lowing provisos:  That  in  the  case  of  any 
such  loan  for  the  acqulsltton  of  telepohne 
lines,  fadlitlae.  or  systems,  the  acqulsitloci 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary,  the  loca- 
tion and  character  thereof  shall  be  such  as 
to  Improve  the  eflkdency,  effectiveness,  or 
flnvicial  stability  of  tbe  telepboae  system 
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of  the  borrower,  and  In  respect  to  exchange 
fscIUtles  for  local  services,  the  size  of  each 
Mjqulsltlon  shall  be  not  greater  than  the 
])OiTower'8  existing  system  at  the  time  it  re- 
catvw  its  first  loan  from  the  telephone  bank, 
taking  into  account  the  number  of  snb- 
leribert  served,  miles  of  line,  and  plant  In- 
vMtment. 

"(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  be  on 
guch  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Governor 
of  the  telephone  bank  shall  determine,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  lollowlng  restrictions: 

"(1)  All  loans  made  under  this  section 
g),nii  be  fully  amortized  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  fifty  years. 

"(3)  Funds  to  be  loaned  under  this  Act 
to  any  borrower  shall  be  loaned  under  this 
lection  in  preference  to  section  201  If  the 
borrower  is  eligible  for  such  a  loan  and  funds 
are  available  therefor.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  all 
loans  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  facilities 
for  telephone  systems  with  an  average  sub- 
gcrlber  density  of  three  or  fewer  per  mile 
shall  be  made  under  section  201  of  this  Act; 
but  this  provision  shall  not  preclude  the 
making  of  such  loans  from  the  telephone 
bank  at  the  election  of  the  borrower, 

"(3)  Loans  under  this  section  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  bear  interest  at  the  high- 
est rate  which  meets  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (4),  consistent  with  the 
borrower's  ability  to  pay  such  interest  rate 
snd  with  achievement  of  the  objectives  of 
this  Act;  but  not  less  than  4  per  centum  per 
annum. 

"(4)  Loans  shall  not  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  the  Governor  of  the  telephone 
bank  finds  and  certifies  that  in  his  Judgment 
(1)  tbe  security  therefor  is  reasonably  ade- 
quate and  such  loan  will  l>e  repaid  within 
the  time  agreed,  and  (11)  the  Ixtrrower  has 
the  capability  of  producing  net  Income  or 
margins  before  Interest  at  least  equal  to  150 
per  centum  of  the  interest  requirements  on 
all  of  Its  outstanding  and  proposed  loans,  or 
such  higher  pw  centum  as  may  l>e  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Telephone  Bank  Board 
In  order  to  allocate  available  funds  equitably 
among  Ixirrowers  or  to  improve  the  market- 
ability of  the  telephone  del}enturee:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  Oovemor  of  the 
telephone  bank  may  waive  the  requirement 
of  (ii)  above  in  any  case  if  he  shall  deter- 
mine (and  set  forth  his  reasons  therefor  In 
writing)  that  this  requirement  would  pre- 
vent emergency  restoration  of  the  borrower's 
system  or  otherwise  result  in  severe  hardship 
to  the  borrower. 

"(S)  No  loan  shall  be  made  in  any  State 
wtilch  now  has  or  may  hereafter  have  a  State 
regulatory  body  having  authority  to  regu- 
late telephone  service  and  to  require  certif- 
icates of  convenience  and  necessity  to  tbe 
applicant  unless  such  certificate  from  such 
agency  is  first  obUined.  In  a  State  In  which 
there  is  no  such  agency  or  regulatory  body 
legally  authorized  to  issue  such  certificates 
to  the  applicant,  no  loan  shall  be  made  \inder 
this  section  unless  the  Governor  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  determine  (and  set  forth 
his  reasons  therefor  in  writing)  that  no 
duplication  of  lines,  faculties,  or  systems, 
providing  reasonably  adequate  services  will 
result  therefrom. 

"(8)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
telephone  service  shall  have  the  meaning 
P«»cribed  for  this  term  in  section  203(a) 
of  this  Act.  and  the  term  telephone  Unes, 
lacllltles.  or  systems  shall  mean  lines,  fa- 
dUtles.  or  systems  used  in  the  rendition  of 
•udi  telephone  service. 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
OT  law,  (1)  no  borrower  of  fvmds  under  sec- 
'•?''  201  of  thU  Act  ShaU,  without  approval 
Of  the  Administrator,  seU  or  dispose  of  its 
property,  rights,  controlling  Interest,  or  frap-^ 
chlse,  or  merge  or  consolidate  with  any  <Jther 
corporation,  untU  all  indebtedness,  iclud- 
»gall  Interest  and  charges,  to  the  Rural 
»»«riflcation    Administration     shall    have 


been  repaid,  and  (U)  no  borrower  of  funds 
under  section  408  of  this  Act  shall,  without 
approval  of  tbe  Oovemor  of  the  telephone 
bank  under  rules  established  by  the  Tele- 
phone Bank  Board,  seU  or  dispose  of  Its 
property,  rights,  controlling  interest,  or 
franchise,  or  merge  or  consoUdate  with  any 
other  corporation,  until  all  Indebtedness,  in- 
cluding all  interest  and  charges,  to  the  tele- 
phone bank  shaU  have  been  repaid.  Any 
such  approval  of  the  disposition  of  aU,  or 
HubstantlaUy  aU,  of  such  property,  rights, 
interest,  or  franchise,  or  of  such  merger  or 
consolidation,  shall  be  conditioned  upon  (1) 
agreement  by  the  new  owner,  or  the  entity 
resulting  from  such  merger  or  consolidation, 
to  pay  not  less  than  such  rate  or  rates  of  in- 
terest as  would  be  reqvilred  by  this  Act  If  a 
new  loan,  or  loans,  were  made  to  it  and  (2) 
refinancing  of  the  loan,  or  loans,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  effect  this  result. 

"(c)  The  Governor  of  the  telephone  bank 
is  authorized  under  rules  estabUshed  by  the 
Telephone  Bank  Board  to  adjust,  on  an 
amortized  basis,  the  schedule  of  payments 
of  interest  or  principal  of  loans  made  uader 
this  section  upon  his  determination  that  with 
such  readjustment  there  is  reasonable  as- 
surance of  repayment:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  adjustment  shall  extend  the  period 
of  such  loans  beyond  fifty  years. 

"Sac.  409.  Teucphonx  Bank  Rxcxifts. — 
Any  receipts  from  the  activities  of  the  tele- 
phone bank  shall  be  available  for  all  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  of  the  telephone  bank. 

"SBC.  410.  CONVXRSION  OF  OWNKHSKIF,  CON- 
TXOL   AND  OFEXATION   OF  TKLEPHONX   BANK. — 

(a)  Whenever  class  A  stock  issued  to  the 
United  States  has  been  fuUy  redeemed  and 
retired  pursuant  to  section  406(c)  of  this 
title— 

"(1)  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  telephone  bank  granted  to  tbe 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  by  this  title  IV  shall  vest  in 
the  Telephone  Bank  Board,  and  may  be  exer- 
cised and  i>erformed  through  the  Oovemor  of 
the  telephone  bank,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Telephone  Bank  Board,  and  through  such 
other  employees  as  the  Telephone  Bank  Board 
ShaU  designate; 

"(2)  the  five  members  of  the  Telei^one 
Bank  Board  designated  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  section  406(b)  shall  cease  to  be 
members,  and  the  number  of  Board  mem- 
bers shall  be  accordingly  reduced  to  eight 
unless  other  provision  is  thereafter  made  in 
the  bylaws  of  the  telephone  bank; 

"(3)  the  telephone  bank  shall  cease  to  be 
an  agency  of  the  United  states,  but  shall 
continue  in  existence  in  perpetuity  as  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  and  as  a 
banking  corporation  with  aU  of  the  powers 
and  limitations  conferred  or  imposed  by  this 
title  rv  except  such  as  shall  have  lapsed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(b)  When  all  class  A  stock  has  been  fully 
redeemed  and  retired,  loans  made  by  the 
telephone  bank  shall  not  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  prescribed  in  the  pro- 
visos to  section  408(a)  (2) . 

"(c)  Congress  reserves  the  light  to  review 
the  continued  operations  of  the  telephone 
bank  after  all  class  A  stock  has  been  fully 
redeemed  and  retired. 

"Sbc.  411.  Liquidation  ok  DnsoLxmoM  of 
THx  Telkphonx  Bank. — In  the  case  of  liqui- 
dation or  dissolution  of  the  telephone  bank, 
after  the  payment  or  retirement,  as  the 
case  may  be,  first,  of  aU  llabUltlefl;  second, 
of  aU  class  A  stock  at  par;  third,  of  all  claas 
B  stock  at  par:  fourth,  of  aU  class  C  stock  at 
•  par;  then  any  surpluses  and  ocntlngency  re- 
/  serves  existing  on  the  effective  date  of  liqul- 
(  datlon  or  dissolution  of  the  telephone  bank 
I  ShaU  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  class  A  and 
claas  B  stock  issued  and  outstanding  before 
the  effective  date  of  such  Uquldatlon  or  dis- 
solution, pro  rata. 

"Sac.  412.  BoaaowxB  Net  Wostb. — Sxcept 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  (3)  of  section 


408,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  a  loan  shall  not  l>e  made  under  section 
201  of  this  Act  to  any  borrower  which  dur- 
ing the  immediately  preceding  year  had  a  net 
worth  In  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  Ito 
assets  unless  the  Administrator  finds  that 
the  borrower  cannot  obtain  such  a  loan  from 
the  telephone  bank  or  from  other  reliable 
sources  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  and 
terms  and  conditions." 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  3  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1986,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  In  Ueu  of 
the  first  word  of  said  subsection  "Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  sections  301  and  400(a) 
of  this  Act,  all". 

(b)  Section  301  of  tbe  Rural  Xlectriflea- 
tion  Act  of  1936,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  ",  to  public  bodies  now  iwoviding 
telephone  service  in  rural  areas",  immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "areas"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence and  also  Immediately  after  the  word 
"areas"  In  the  first  proviso  of  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

Sbc.  4.  Tlie  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend 
this  Act  Is  expr(>8sly  reserved. 

Sxc.  6.  This  Act  ShaU  take  effect  upon  en- 
actment. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  wer* 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  70)  waa  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-21),  explaliilzig  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcxxPi  From  Rxfobt 

SHOBT  EXPLANATION 

This  biU  creates  a  rural  telephone  bank  to 
provide  supplemental  financing  for  tel^hone 
Ixirrowers.  With  the  committee  amendments, 
it  is  identical  to  S.  8387,  91st  Congress,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  2,  1970,  except 
that  (1)  the  dates  on  pages  10.  lines  16  and 
22.  and  page  II.  lines  2  and  24  (of  the  biU  as 
Introduced)  have  been  advanced  1  year,  and 
(2)  the  word  "loans"  on  page  12,  line  17 
(Of  the  bUl  as  Introduced)  has  been  changed 
to  "loan"  to  correct  a  typographical  error. 

SUMMAKT  or  PROVISIONS 

The  bUl  adds  two  new  titles  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  to  provide  for  (1) 
a  rural  telephone  acoount  (title  HI),  and  (3) 
a  rural  telephone  bank  (title  IV) . 

COMMITTEE  AMXNDICENTS 

The  committee  amendments  would  (1) 
strike  out  a  political  activities  provision  sim- 
ilar to  one  stricken  from  S.  3387  last  year, 
and  (2)  make  a  typographical  correction.  Po- 
litical actlvitlee  are  already  covered  by  sec- 
tions 600.  601,  610.  611.  and  612  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
further  provision  In  this  bUl  with  respect  to 
them. 

NEW  TITLE  m BtraAL  TELEPHONE  ACCOTTNT 

The  rural  telephone  account  would  consist 
of  so  much  of  the  net  coUections  received 
under  the  2 -percent  telephone  loan  program 
after  July  1, 1969.  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Qovernment's  investment  in  the 
uew  bank.  It  ooiUd  be  used  only  to  provide 
such  Investment  and  only  pursuant  to  ^pro- 
priation  act. 
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Nkw  TtTLB  IV — ^Bttbal  Tklkphonx  Bank 

A.  Bank  DirectoTt  and  Oovemor. — The  Ad- 
mlnlatrator  of  the  Bural  ElectzlflcaUon  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  woiUd  b«  the  clU«f  executive  of- 
ficer (Oovernor) .  There  would  be  13  directors 
•c  foUowa: 

TtM  BSA  Administrator. 

The  Oovemor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. 

Three  Department  of  Agriculture  (but  not 
aSA)  employees  appointed  by  the  President. 

Two  public  members  (not  Federal  employ- 
ees) appointed  by  the  President. 

Six  members  elected  by  holders  of  class  B 
and  class  C  stock  (to  follow  six  temporary 
presidential  appointees  and  their  six  elected 
3- year  successors).  Three  woxUd  be  elected 
from  among  personnel  of  cooperative-type 
entitles  and  three  would  be  elected  from 
among  personnel  of  commercial -type  en- 
UUea. 

B.  Financing  of  the  l>ank  would  be 
through  the  sale  of  stock  and  debentures  and 
ttirough  n.S.  flnanoing  as  follows: 

(1)  U.S.  stock  purchases  of  $300  million 
($80  mlllloa  annually  to  be  appropriated 
from  net  collection  proceeds  In  the  rural 
telephone  account). 

(3)  Use  of  nSDA  facilities  and  personnel 
without  oost. 

(3)  Exemption  from  VS.,  State,  and  looal 
taxes  (with  authority,  but  no  obligation,  to 
make  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  real  and 
tangible  personal  property  previously  sub- 
ject to  such  taxes) . 

Bank  debentures  may  not  exceed  eight 
times  paid-in  capital  and  retained  earnings, 
and  are  not  tax-exempt. 

O.  Loans  by  the  Ixmk  would  be  made  to 
existing  or  ^proved  borrowers  under  the  3- 
percent  loan  program,  would  be  for  up  to 
60  years,  and  would  bear  Interest  based  on 
the  ability  of  the  borrower  to  pay,  but  not 
less  tham  4-percent  per  annum. 

D.  Loan  purposes. — Loans  could  be  made 
for  the  same  purposes  as  section  201  loans, 
or  to  finance  or  refinance  system  improve- 
ment, or  for  the  purchase  of  class  B  stock. 
System  Improvement  loans  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  "rural  area"  or  40  percent  refi- 
nancing limitations  of  a-percent  telephone 
loans. 

E.  Acquisition  limits.— The  bill  Umlts 
loans  for  any  single  telephone  acquisition, 
with  reepect  to  exchange  facilities  for  local 
service,  to  the  slue  of  the  borrower's  system 
at  the  time  of  Its  first  loan  from  the  bank. 

F.  Classes  of  stock. — Class  A:  Issued  only 
to  U.8.  Government,  bearing  an  annual  re- 
turn of  2  percent,  to  be  redeemed  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  June  30,  1986,  and  In 
any  event,  after  class  A  and  class  B  stock 
totaling  $400  million  has  been  issued,  in  at 
least  the  amount  of  annual  stock  sales  of 
class  B  stock. 

Class  B:  Issued  to  borrowers,  who  are  re- 
quired to  invest  an  amount  equal  to  5  per- 
cent of  the  loan  (not  including  that  part  of 
the  loan  made  for  the  purchase  of  t±ie  stock) . 
No  dividends,  but  patronage  refunds  In  class 
B  stock  would  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
bylaws. 

Class  C :  Sold  to  borrowers  or  persons  eligi- 
ble to  borrow  or  organizations  controlled  by 
them.  Dividends  in  accordance  with  bylaws, 
payable  only  from  Income.  Dividends  may  not 
exceed  the  average  rate  on  debentures  imtll 
all  class  A  stock  Is  retired. 

O.  Conversion  to  private  otonership. — Upon 
retirement  of  all  class  A  stock — 

(1)  The  powers  of  "Governor"  would  be 
vested  In  the  board,  to  be  performed  by  a 
Governor  selected  by  the  board  and  such 
other  en^iloyees  as  the  board  designated; 

(2)  The  five  Presidential-appointed  board 
members  would  cease  to  be  board  members 
and  the  board  would  be  reduced  to  eight  (in- 
cluding the  REA  Administrator  and  the 
Oovemor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion); 


(3)  The  bank  would  cease  to  be  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary,  but  would  continue 
as  an  Instrimientallty  of  the  United  States; 

(4)  The  limits  on  the  bank's  locms  for 
acquisitions  contained  In  the  proviso  to  sec- 
tion 408(a)  (2)  would  become  inapplicable; 

(6)  The  bank's  authority  to  use  USDA 
facilities  would  terminate;  and 

(8)  Various  additional  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 403  dealing  with  status  as  a  wholly 
owned  Government  corporation,  suits  by  and 
against  agencies  of  the  United  States,  and 
other   matters   would    become    Inapplicable. 

H.  Borrowers  eligible  for  2-percent  loan 
program. — Loans  for  facllltlee  for  telephone 
systems  with  an  average  subscriber  density 
of  three  or  fewer  per  mile  would  be  made 
under  the  existing  2-percent  program  unless 
the  borrower  elected  to  take  a  telephone 
bank  loan.  A  system  with  greater  density 
would  not  be  eligible  for  a  2-percent  loan 
imlees  (1)  its  net  worth  was  not  in  excess 
of  20  percent  of  its  assets,  or  it  could  not 
obtain  a  loan  from  the  telephone  bank  or 
from  other  reliable  sources  at  reasonable 
rates  and  terms.  Where  a  barrower  eligible 
for  a  2-percent  loan  is  also  eligible  for  a 
bank  loan  and  financially  able  to  bear  the 
higher  Interest  cost,  a  bank  loan  is  to  be 
made  In  preference  to  a  2-percent  loan,  if 
funds  are  available  for  such  a  loan.  In  de- 
termining whether  funds  are  available,  the 
Administrator  may  consider  all  of  the  antic- 
ipated demands  on  both  sources  of  ftmds. 

COMMTrrXX    CONSmXRAXION 

Tlie  committee's  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Credit  and  Bural  Electrification 
held  hearings  during  the  9l8t  Congress  on 
S.  1864  and  S.  2202.  These  hearings  were 
held  on  November  6,  1069,  and  have  been 
printed. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  a  rural  tele- 
phone bank,  those  bills  provided  for  a  direct 
loan  account  which  could  be  used  for  mak- 
ing section  201  loans,  as  well  as  providing 
the  funds  for  the  Government's  Investment 
in  the  bank.  The  committee  f^t  that  this 
provision  served  a  purely  technical  account- 
ing purpose,  and  that  the  Mil  should  be 
restricted  to  the  creation  of  the  rural  tele- 
phone bank.  Consequently  the  bill  reported 
In  the  91st  Congress  provided,  and  the  bill 
repeated  herewith  provides,  that  the  rural 
telephone  account  can  be  used  only  for  the 
purchase  of  bank  stock.  It  can  be  used  for 
that  purpose  only  piinuant  to  future  ap- 
propriation acts. 

S.  1684.  and  S.  2202  would  have  made  the 
bank  a  mixed  ownership  Government  cor- 
poration with  some  of  the  attributes  of  a 
wholly  owned  Oovemment  corporation.  The 
bill  reported  in  the  9lBt  Congress  and  the 
bill  reported  herewith  would  make  it  a 
wholly  owned  Oovemment  corporation  until 
its  conversion  to  private  ownership.  The 
essential  effect  of  this  provision  would  be 
to  subject  the  bank  to  annual  budget  review 
until  conversion  to  private  ownership.  The 
bank  would  be  required,  after  such  conver- 
sion, to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  before  determining  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  Its  debentures.  This  wo\i]d 
assist  the  Treasury  with  its  complex  i»t>b- 
lem  of  tinning  and  management  of  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Both  of  these  provlatons  were 
suggested  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  moat  dlfflcolt  problems  oonfrantod  by 
the  committee  In  its  consideration  of  the  bill 
in  the  91st  Congress  were  thoee  of  determin- 
ing (1)  which  borrowers  would  be  entitled 
to  2  percent  loans  under  section  201  of  tlie 
Rural  Eleotzlflcatlon  Act  of  1938  and  which 
would  be  entitled  to  loans  at  higher  tntereat 
rate*  from  the  btmk  xinder  the  new  section 
406  which  would  be  added  to  that  act  by  the 
bUl.  and  (2)  the  interest  rates  to  be  charged 
by  the  banks.  S.  1894  and  8.  2303  provided 
for  two  bimk  Intotat  rates,  to  wit,  an  "In- 
tarmadiate'*  rate  of  4  pereent  (based  on  cur. 


rent  conditions)  and  an  "other"  rate  refiect- 
Ing  the  cost  of  money  to  the  bank.  The  com- 
mittee felt  at  that  time  that  this  did  not  af* 
ford  the  bank  adequate  latitude.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  bank  Is  to  provide  supplemental 
financing  to  borrowers  who  are  able  to  pay  in- 
terest rates  above  the  2  percent  level,  but 
who  are  not  able  to  go  to  the  regular  money 
markeu  and  pay  the  going  interest  rates.  To 
accomplish  this  objective,  the  bill  reported 
In  the  91st  Congress  and  the  bill  reported 
herewith  provide  for  the  highest  interest  rats 
the  borrower  Is  able  to  ;»ay,  but  not  less  *^n 
4  percent  per  annum.  The  borrower's  ability 
to  pay  would  be  determined  imder  section 
408(b)  on  the  basU  of  its  net  income  before 
interest. 

Section  40e(b)  requires  that  the  rate  be 
such  that  the  borrower's  total  interest  costs 
can  be  covered  by  his  net  margins  before  in- 
terest at  least  IS  times  (or  such  higher  mul- 
tiple as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Bank  Board  In 
order  to  allocate  available  funds  equitably 
among  borrowers  or  to  Improve  the  market- 
ability of  the  telephone  debentures) .  A  hlghar 
multiple  would,  of  course,  result  in  a  lover 
Interest  rate  for  the  proposed  loan. 

Following  is  a  hypothetical  case  illustrat- 
ing operation  of  the  interest  coverage  re- 
quirement. In  this  simplified  example  it  Is 
assumed — 

(1)  That  the  borrower  has  a  prior  loan 
balance  of  $2  million  on  which  it  is  currently 
paying  2  percent  Interest  or  $40,000. 

(2)  That  it  requires  a  new  loan  of  $1  mil, 
lion  making  its  projected  total  loan  balance 
$3  million;  and 

(3)  That  It  is  estimated  that  the  borrower 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  net  Income  cr 
margin  before  interest  totaling  $120,000. 

Since  the  borrower  will  have  a  net  Income 
or  margin  before  Interest  of  $120,000,  the 
maximum  Interest  It  would  be  able  to  pay  on 
all  its  outstanding  and  proposed  loans  and 
still  meet  the  150  percent  Interest  coverage 
requirement  would  be  two-thirds  of  $130,000 
or  $80,000.  Since  the  borrower  is  already  pay- 
ing $40,000  Interest  on  the  old  loan  balance 
of  $2  million,  it  can  i>ay  no  more  than  an- 
other  $40,000  or  4  percent  Interest  on  the  new 
loan  of  $1  million;  and  that  would  be  the  rate 
required  by  section  408(b)  (3)  of  the  bill. 

In  order  to  provide  still  greater  latitude  In 
tailoring  Interest  rates  to  the  borrower's 
abUlty  to  pay  and  available  funds  the  com- 
mlttee  contemplates  the  blending  of  section 
201  loans  and  bank  loans  to  result  in  an  aver- 
age rate  of  Interest  which  reflects  the  borrow- 
er's ability  to  pay.  For  example  a  Iwrtower 
able  to  pay  a  maximum  of  3  percent  on  Its 
new  borrowings  might  obuin  half  of  Its  re- 
qulrements  from  the  bank  at  4  percent  and 
half  of  Its  requirements  under  section  201  at 
2  percent  REA,  In  reviewing  the  loan  applica- 
tion, would  in  each  case  determine  the  high- 
est practicable  eflfectlve  interest  rate  the  bor- 
rower could  pay  on  the  new  loan  and  still 
Doeet  the  bank's  Interest  coverage  require, 
ment.  If  the  borrower  ooiild  pay  more  than 
a  percent  and  meet  this  test  but  not  as  much 
as  the  bank's  lowest  rate,  REA  would  make 
a  loan  for  enough  of  the  funds  required  at  S 
percent  to  reduce  the  borrower's  composlts 
interest  rate  on  present  and  proposed  loans 
to  a  level  which  would  meet  the  bank's  inter- 
est coverage  requirements  and  qualify  the 
borrower  for  a  bank  loan  covering  the  largest 
practical  amount  of  the  new  fund  require- 
ment. 

The  general  rule  imder  the  bill  for  deter- 
mining which  borrowers  receive  2-percent 
loans  and  which  receive  higher  Interest  loans 
follows  the  same  rationale  as  the  rule  for  fix- 
ing bank  mterest  rates.  Section  40e(b)  (3) 
provides  that  funds  to  be  loaned  under  the 
act  to  any  borrower  shall  be  loaned  under 
the  bank  loan  provision  in  preference  to  sec- 
tion 301  if  the  Iwrrower  Is  eligible  for  such 
a  loan  and  funds  are  available  therefor.  IB 
determining  whether  loan  funds  were  avsQ- 
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able  for  a  bank  loan,  the  Administrator 
oould  look  at  all  of  the  expected  demands  for 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  and  plan  for  the 
optimum  use  of  loan  funds  from  both 
sources. 

The  bill  provides  for  two  exceptions  from 
this  general  rule  as  follows:  First,  section  406 
(b)  (3)  provides  that  loans  for  telephone  sys- 
tems with  an  average  subscriber  density  of 
three  or  fewer  per  mile  shall  be  made  under 
section  201. 

Second,  section  412  prohibits  a  section  301 
loan  to  any  borrower  with  a  greater  density 
which  during  the  immediately  preceding  year 
had  a  net  worth  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  Its 
usets,  unless  the  Administrator  finds  that 
the  borrower  cannot  obtain  such  a  loan  from 
the  bank  or  from  other  reliable  sources  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms. 

In  order  to  prevent  companies  with  ability 
to  pay  higher  rates  of  Interest  from  acquir- 
ing borrowers  with  low  interest  rate  loans, 
tbs  bill  provides  in  section  408(b)  (7)  that 
approval  o*  the  disposition  of  all,  or  substan- 
tially all,  of  a  borrower's  assets,  or  approval 
of  the  merger  or  consolidation  of  a  borrower 
with  another  oorixiratlon,  shall  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  agreement  of  the  new  owner 
to  pay  not  less  than  such  rate  of  Interest  as 
would  be  required  by  the  bill  if  a  new  loan 
were  nmde  to  it.  The  cocomittee  last  year 
also  gave  some  consideration  to  making  sim- 
ilar provision  where  control  of  a  borrower  Is 
obtamed  through  acquisition  of  the  borrow- 
er's stock.  This  proved  difficult  to  do  since 
(1)  the  borrower  cannot  control  transfers  of 
its  stock,  and  (2)  the  borrower  is  not  neces- 
sarily put  in  a  better  position  to  pay  a  higher 
Interest  rate  by  a  wealthy  entity's  acquisition 
of  a  controlling  interest  In  its  stock.  How- 
ever, the  committee  felt  that  this  was  a  mat- 
ter which  should  be  examined  further  by 
the  Administrator  and  the  bank  with  a  view 
to  looking  through  the  corporation  to  its 
controlling  stockholder  in  apprprlate  cases. 
It  Is  conceivable  that  if  the  borrower  had 
a  large  volume  of  outstanding  2-percent 
loans  under  section  201  and  sought  a  small 
loan  from  the  bank,  the  Interest  rate  which 
would  meet  the  feasibility  requirements  of 
section  408(b)  (4)  could  be  an  unreasonably 
high  rate  for  it  to  pay.  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  borrower  might  obtain  the  loan  from 
some  other  source  with  or  without  subordi- 
nation of  the  REA  lien,  or  the  Bank  Board 
might  determine  under  the  subcommittee 
language  that  such  unreasonable  rate  was 
not  practicable  or  consistent  with  the  bor- 
rower's ability  to  pay  or  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  the  act,  and  charge 
a  lower  rate  which  would  be  practicable  and 
consistent  with  such  ability  and  objectives. 

To  the  extent  that  a  bank  obtains  higher 
Interest  rates,  it  wlU  be  able  to  obtain  a  larger 
volume  of  funds  to  loan. 

The  following  table  Illustrates  the  total 
volume  of  loans  that  could  be  made  at  vari- 
ous average  mterest  rates  with  $30  million 
of  class  A  stock  proceeds  (maximum  class  A 
stock  would  be  $800  mllUon)  and  varying 
amounts  of  debenture  proceeds.  As  the  aver- 
age Interest  rate  rises  from  3.71  percent,  plus 
an  allowance  for  expenses,  reserves,  and 
losses  up  to  7.33  percent,  plus  a  similar 
allowance,  a  greater  volume  of  loan  funds 
can  be  obtained  through  the  sale  of  deben- 
tures, and  the  total  volimie  of  loans  can  rise 
from  $43  million  of  $270  million : 


Avsrsii 
cost 


«i._i.   CIm Attack     Debentures  ^ 

"i«  ratio     at  2  percent    at  8  percent  Total  amount  (peicent) 


1  to  O.4.. 
1  to  1.0.. 
ItoW.. 
ItoSJ).. 
Ito4.0.. 
1  to  S.O.. 
Ito6.0.. 
lto7X_ 
ItoW.. 


»0. 000. 000 
30, 000, 000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 


$12. 000, 000 

30,000,000 

60,000,000 

90,000,000 

120, 000, 000 

150,000.000 

IK,  000, 000 

210,000,000 

240,000,000 


«42.000.000 

3.71 

60.000,000 

5.0O 

90,000,000 

6.00 

120,000,000 

6.50 

150, 000, 000 

6.10 

190,000,000 

7.00 

210, 000, 000 

7.14 

240,000,000 

7.25 

270,000,000 

7.33 

OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  , 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  56)  authorizing  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  ttddltional 
copies  of  its  committee  print  entitled 
"Outer  Continental  Shelf." 

The  PRESmma  officer.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  56)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

S.  Reb.  66 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  three  thousand  three  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  its  committee  print  of  the 
current  seseton  entitled  "Outer  Continental 
Shelf",  a  report  by  its  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Continental  Shelf. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricord  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-22),  explabilng  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  66  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  3,300  additional 
oc^les  of  Its  committee  print  of  the  current 
session  entitled  "Outer  Continental  Sielf," 
a  report  by  its  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
on  Continental  Shelf. 

The  printing -cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
3,300  additional  ooples,  at  $363.97 
per    thousand $1,168.10 


QUORUM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legMatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RE-REFERRAL  OF  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  58  TO  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58,  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  be  re- 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interlcw 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  msike  that  request,  Mr.  President, 
because  Senate  Resolution  45,  which  per- 
tains to  a  similar  matter,  has  already 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  Tlie  Clerk 
will  call  the  ndl. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  can  the  roll. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


IS  ANYBODY  UBTENINa? 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  In  yes- 
terday's Washington  Star  there  appeared 
an  editorial  entitled  "Nixon  Reasons, 
But  Is  Anybody  Listening?"  The  editorial, 
in  a  perceptive  way,  discusses  President 
Nixon's  report  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  for  the  1970'8. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

NnoN  Bxasoi«B,  bttt  la  Amtbodt  LBixinxa? 

If  Americans  were  capable  of  being  rea- 
soned into  a  consensus  on  foreign  policy. 
President  Nixon's  second  encyclopedic  teaoh- 
in  on  his  conduct  of  our  affairs  in  the  world 
would  be  rated  as  an  extremely  effective  job. 
As  the  President  puts  it: 

"It  is  always  a  requirement  of  American 
leadership  to  explain,  as  clearly  as  possible. 
Its  over-all  approach.  We  must  convincingly 
demonstrate  the  relaltonship  between  oar 
q>eclfic  actions  and  our  basic  piupoees.  la 
turn,  the  leadership  can  ask  the  American 
people  for  some  degree  of  trust,  and  for  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  complexities  of  for. 
elgn  ix>llcy.  This  does  not  mean  a  morato- 
ritmi  on  criticism.  It  means  listening  to  the 
rationale  for  specific  actions  and  distinguish- 
Ing  attacks  on  the  broad  poUcy  Itself  from  at- 
tacks on  tactical  judgments." 

Mr.  Nixon  certainly  has  explained  him- 
self  at  great  length  and  in  considerable  de- 
tail on  all  the  major  features  of  his  actions 
over  the  past  yetir  in  the  area  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. No  Important  area  of  the  world  has 
been  overlooked.  None  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems has  been  evaded.  His  message  Is,  fur- 
thermore, an  explanation  rather  t■hat^ 
merely  a  defense  or  a  recital  of  administra- 
tion successes.  The  President  does  reply  to 
some  of  the  arguments  of  his  critics.  But 
the  tone  throughout  his  180-page  report  la 
restrained,  lucid  and  non-polemical  to  ths 
point  of  blandness. 

No  startling  revelations  or  new  departures 
are  forthcoming.  Much  of  the  document  con- 
sists of  a  restatement  of  familiar  t.hfimee. 
The  connecting  thread  that  runs  through 
the  discussion  Is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  of  shared  responsibilities  and  lim- 
ited American  commitments.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  reflects  a  senslvity  to  new 
forces  of  isolationism  in  the  land,  firmly  re- 
jecting isolation  as  a  viable  American  polloy. 

When  it  oonoea  to  discussion  of  the  major 
problem  areas  of  the  world,  the  outlook  la 
confident  and  modestly  hopeful. 

On  Vietnam,  the  President  points  to  the 
progress  of  his  Vletnamlzatlon  program  over 
the  past  year  to  terms  of  American  troop 
withdrawals,  which  he  pledges  to  oonUnue, 
and  sharp  reductions  in  the  rate  of  American 
casualties.  Improvement  in  the  over-all  mili- 
tary situation  is  attributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  operations  against  the  Oom- 
munlst  sanctuaries  to  Cambodia  last  spring. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Nixon  concedes  that 
North  Vietnamese  forces  to  both  Cambodia 
and  Laos  will  conttoue  to  create  severe  prob- 
lems for  thoee  ootmtriee,  and  for  the.Aiutfa 
Vietnamese  as  well,  as  American  forces  with- 
draw. 

Little  hope  Is  htid  out  tor  the  peace  talks 
to  Paris.  The  Communists,  the  Prealdeat 
saya,  conttoue  to  reject  aU  proposals  for  tak- 
ing part  to  the  poUtlcal  life  of  South  Vl«t- 
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n&m,  while  prMslng  for  an  Impoaed  Mttle- 
ment  which  would  guarantee  their  take-over 
of  the  country.  On  the  question  of  war  pris- 
oners, Mr.  NUon  repeats  hlx  promise  that 
some  American  troops  will  remain  in  Viet- 
nam as  long  as  any  Americans  remain  In 
North  Vietnamese  hands. 

On  the  Middle  East,  the  focus  is  on  the 
substantial  improvement  In  the  proq>ects  for 
a  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  that 
has  taken  place  since  a  year  ago — the  estab- 
lishment, at  least  temporarily,  of  a  cease-fire, 
the  reaolution  of  the  crisis  in  Jordan  and  the 
beginnings  of  aerlous  negotiations  tmder  the 
auspices  of  Ounnar  Jarring. 

Here  again,  there  is  no  effort  to  minimize 
the  problems  that  remain  to  be  resolved.  The 
assessment  of  the  administration  is  that 
p>«ace  cannot  be  assured  except  through  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Arabs  of  a  binding  peace 
settlement  that  guarantees  Israel's  security 
and  the  acceptance  by  Israel  of  a  withdrawal 
from  territories  loet  In  the  June  war.  It  is 
emphasized,  however,  that  the  terms  of  a 
settlement  should  be  left  to  the  partiee  to 
work  out  through  negotiation,  rather  than 
imposed  from  the  outside. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  role  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East — a  role 
which  has  not  encouraged  the  hope  of  peace. 
Although  It  is  recognized  that  the  Russians 
have  Important  interests  in  the  Middle  East, 
they  are  sharply  warned  against  trying  to 
establish  a  domlnent  position  there  at  the 
expense  of  the  nations  of  the  area.  Western 
Europe  or  the  United  States. 

In  discussing  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  Is  a  consistent  effort  to  adapt  to 
the  realities  of  a  new  balance  of  nuclear 
power  in  the  world  and.  If  possible,  to  sta- 
bUize  this  balance  through  negotiation, 
perhaps  at  lower  levels  of  armaments  than 
exist  today.  The  President  Is  under  no  illu- 
sions when  It  comes  to  dealing  with  the 
Soviets.  He  recognizes  basic  conflicts  of 
interest  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and 
widely  differing  perspectives  in  the  approach 
to  specific  problems.  He  enumerates  the 
hopeful  factors,  such  as  the  treaties  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  countries  now  not  atomlcally  armed  and 
prohibiting  the  implantation  of  atomic 
weapons  on  the  seabeda.  But  he  balances 
these  plusses  against  much  lees  encouraging 
Soviet  behavior  in  the  cases  of  Berlin,  the 
Middle  East  and  Cuba. 

Perhaps  the  most  newsworthy — and  also 
most  controversial— section  of  the  report 
deals  with  problems  of  armaments  control 
and  specifically  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  (SALT)  which  have  been  going 
on  with  the  Russians  in  Helsinki  and  Vienna. 
Mr.  Nixon  is  enco\iraged  by  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  approach  to  the  negotiations  has 
been  serious  and  lacking  in  propaganda. 
But  he  notes  grave  difficulties  in  arriving 
at  a  mutual  concept  of  equivalency  between 
widely  differing  weapons  systems  and  their 
employment.  He  appears  to  reject  a  Soviet 
proposal  aimed  at  the  limiting  of  defensive 
weapons  only  and  reafldrms  his  decision  to 
proceed  with  the  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard antibalUstIc  missile  system  and  mul- 
tiple nuclear  warheads  known  as  MLRV. 

It  is  difficult  to  come  up  with  an  over-all 
assessment  of  the  validity  of  such  a  wide- 
ranging  and  all-inclusive  discussion  of  OTir 
foreign  jHJllcy  problems.  For  our  part,  how- 
ever, with  minor  reservations  in  some  areas, 
we  support  the  foreign  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration. We  believe,  indeed,  that  It  is  es- 
sentially the  foreign  policy  that  any  re- 
sponsible administration — Republican  or 
Democratic — would  Inevitably  pursue,  given 
the  reality  of  present  power  relationships 
and  the  narrow  scope  of  the  options  within 
which  an  American  president  must  operate. 
For  thooe  who  take  the  trouble  to  read  it, 
this  report  probably  will  promote  under- 
standing and  respect  for  the  admlnlstratlcox's 
position,  though  probably  not.  In  the  present 


political  atmosphere,  the  "solidity  of  do- 
mestic  support"   that   the   President    seeks. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Nixon's  statement  has 
coincided  with  a  renewed  outburst  of  oon- 
greealonal  criticism,  centering  on  his  policies 
in  Vietnam.  A  group  of  17  Democratic  sen- 
ators, including  several  of  the  presumptive 
presidential  candidates,  lias  Introduced  a  bill 
to  bar  American  support  for  an  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam.  Republican  Senator  Javlts  of 
New  York  has  warned  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  be 
In  "grave  danger"  imless  he  gives  up  bis 
policy  of  Vietnamizatlon.  A  new  decision  to 
send  American  teams  Into  Laos  on  rescue 
missions  Is  certain  to  add  fuel  to  the  con- 
troversy. 

In  any  event,  no  single  document  can 
change  the  new  facts  of  life  In  this  coun- 
try: Political  differences  which  once  stopped 
at  the  water's  edge  now  often  start  there.  The 
great  Issues  of  foreign  policy  will  remain 
among  the  most  divisive  and  most  politically 
charged  Issues  as  long  as  thinking  Ameri- 
cans hold  doctrinal — one  could  almost  say 
religious — differences  on  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  world  power.  And  this 
imhapplly  Is  the  case  today. 


QUORUM 


Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESCISSION  OP  ORDER  OF  REFER- 
RAL OP  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  Just 
entered  referring  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 58  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  DURINO  RECESS  OP 

SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized  to 
sign  two  Joint  resolutions  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  until  10:30  ajn. 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  March  2,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection^  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  a3 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10:30  ajn.. 
following  a  recess. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
able  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sym- 
tNGTcm)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour  for  the  purpocie  of  ctHiduct- 
ing  a  coUoqoy. 

At  the  close  of  the  1  hour,  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 


12  o'clock  meridian,  and  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  operation  of  rule  XXII  will  be  sus- 
pended imtil  12  o'clock  meridian.  Under 
rule  xxn,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  1 
hour  under  the  rule — that  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
Erwin  and  Mr.  Church — there  will  be  a 
mandatory  quorum  call.  Upon  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  presence  of  a  quorum,  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  is  mandatory  under 
the  rule.  Consequently,  Senators  should 
be  on  notice  that  there  will  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  tomorrow  at  approximately  1:15 
p.m.  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  9. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  at  about 
2  p.m.  tomorrow  the  Apollo  14  astro- 
nauts and  their  families  will  visit  the 
Senate  Chamber.  The  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  frran  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ak- 
DXRSOif )  has  asked  that  this  visit  by  the 
Apollo  14  astronauts  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators. 


RECESS  UNTIL   10:30  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil  10:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
to(^  a  recess  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  2, 1971,  at  10:30  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  1  (legislative  day  of 
February  17),  1971: 

Nationai.  AxmoKAtmcs  aitd  Spacs 
AmcnnBTXATioir 

James  C.  Fletcher,  of  Utah,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  vice  Thomas  O.  Paine, 
resigned. 

Law  Emtokckmknt  Assistaitci 
Jerrls  Leonard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  vice 
Charles  H.  Rogovln,  resigned. 

National  Ocxaitic  aitd  ATMOsPBnxc 

ADMINinnUTION 

Subject  to  quallfleatlons  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grades  Indicated  in  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration: 

To  he  eommoHder* 

norwlck,  Donald  J.  Hayes,  C.  William 

Bradly,  Walter  L.  Crawford,  DarreU  W. 

Petersen.  Sigmund  R.  Jeffries,  Preddle  L. 
Land,  Ralph  J. 

TD  be  Ueutenant  commanders 


Matstishlge,  Boy  K. 
Nelson.  Larry  K. 
Wallace,  Jack  L. 
Molyneaux,  Charles 
Y.,  Jr. 


Oetb,  Edward  M. 

Fisher,  Carl  W. 
Rolland.  John  O. 
Callahan.  John  K.,  Jr. 
Schaefer,  Olen  R. 
Perry,  Leslie  H. 

To  be  Heutenants 
Smart,  Robert  V. 
Stubblefield.  William  L. 

To  be  Ueutenanta  (junior  grade) 
Pier.  Kenneth  A.  Dlvls,  Allan  F. 

Hodgson.  C.  Patrick       Miller,  Jerry  A. 
Adelseck,  Charles  O.,     Brlggs,  Douglas  A. 
Jr.  Duemberger,  Paul  M. 
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tlatblB,  Richard  M. 
Campton,  John  P. 
Ooodman,  Lowell  R. 
Bodnar,  Andrew  N.,  Jr. 
Mulhern.  Martin  R. 
Langdon,  Charles  H., 

in 

Potter,  Kenneth  W. 
Scolnik,  Stephen  H. 
EeUlsff,  Gerald  C. 
Suva,  Donald  C. 
Wright,  Newell  W. 
Leuthesser.  Lance  E. 
SpUUnan,  Donnle  M. 
Morley,  Joseph  J. 
Tbomasson,  John  B. 
New,  Larry  A. 
Adsnis,  Michael  L. 
Hllott,  Garry  W. 
Theberge,  Albert  B., 

Jr. 
Flior,  Arthur  N. 
Hudson,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Stokoe,  James  L. 
Wagner,  Michael  B. 
Hunt,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Muller,  Richard  K. 
8\iloff,  Donald  L. 
Uangis.  Stephen  J. 
Hewitt,  Roger  P. 

Tobeentlgnt 
Bernard,  Eddie  N.  Lawrence,  Christopher 
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Johnson,  David  H. 
Hirschman,  Alan  D. 
Lake,  Lawrence  L. 
Lovelace,  Norman  L. 
Sikes,  Andrew  L. 
Ballentlne,  Thomas 
Lawson,  Robert  B. 
Parry,  Harvey  L.,  Jr. 
Oester,  Ronald  L. 
Richards,  Thomas  W. 
Rushing,  Robert  W. 
Herz,  Howard  W. 
Snolowltz,  Ronald  J. 
Nostrant,  Donald  W. 
Schwartz,  Stephen  O. 
Davis,    Archibald    O., 

in 

ReiUy,  Raymond  W. 
RouBCh,  Robert  O. 
Anderly,  Stephen  E. 
Viertel,  William  A. 
Johnson,  Robert  L. 
Puller,  George  O. 
Annett,  John  R. 
Ooforth,  Thomas  M. 
Hornlck,   WUllam   M., 

Jr. 
Hoyle,  Wayne  A. 
Louis,  Rajrmond 
McOee,  Stewart,  Jr. 


Oreber,  Michael  A. 

Beaupre,  Richard  T. 

Wood,  Emerson  E. 

Yeager,  David  W. 

Norris,  Robert  K. 

Coon,  Kurt  D. 

Prankim,  Nelson  M. 

Adams,  William  L. 

Prelrlch,  Qleim  E. 

Tumacllff,  Wayne  P. 

Rivers,  William  M.,  Jr.  Zider,  Robert  B. 


B. 

Minter,  Larry  L. 
Moore,  Richard  P. 
Newcomer,  James  E. 
Smyth,  Carl  8. 
Wehllng,    Patrick    L., 

Jr. 
Wexler.  James  A. 
Whltaker,  Stephen  D. 
Wilson,  Joseph  D. 


,Jr. 


Arbusto,  Frank  P., 
Hoge.  Robert  C. 
Young,  Stephen  A. 
Zacharlason,    Richard 
A. 


Birkey,  Steven  R. 
Bebnebele,  Kurt  J. 
Crumley,  Bruce  L. 
Paris,  James  R. 
Kolesar,  Michael  F. 
Kureth,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 

In  thx  Abmt 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  Commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  593 (a) 
and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen,  James  B.  Faulconer,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  S.  Perebee,  Jr.,  8SAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Oen.  Harry  J.  Rockafeller,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Molse  B.  Sellgman,  Jr.,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Edwin  I.  Creed,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ordnance  Corps. 

Col.  Richard  T.  Cuneo,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Edward  W.  Qaupin,  Jr.,  SSAN  403-1&- 
1861,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Frank  C.  Harold,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Msdical  Corps. 

Col.  Howard  A.  Louderback,  Jr.  SSAN  139- 
12-2326,  Infantry. 

Ool.  Oewge  W.  McOrath,  Jr.,  SSAN  145-16- 
1863,  Field  Artillery. 

Ool.  Albert  Q.  Peterson,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Joseph  Q.  Rebman,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Signal  Corps. 

Col.  W.  Stanford  Smith,  Jr.  SSAN  269-40- 
7087,  Infantry. 

Ool.  Edwin  B.  Taylor,  SSAN  572-l*-0278, 
infantry. 

Ool.  Donald  A.  Tongue,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 


States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  a  Reserve  Commissioned  officer  of  the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  603(a)    and  3386: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Kennedy  C.  Bullard,  SSAN  267-06- 
3907,  Field  ArUUery. 

Col.  John  F.  Burk,  Jr.,  SSAN  2ia-l&-e604, 
Infantry. 

Col.  O.  T.  Dalton,  Jr.,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Sherman  J.  Gage,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Armor. 

Col.  Howard  G.  Garrison,  SSAN  078-12- 
8774,  Armor. 

Col.  John  J.  Godfrey,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wilfred  C.  Menard.  Jr.,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Col.  James  L.  Moreland,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Edward  M.  Yoeblmasu,  SSAN  676-07- 
7139,  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  Commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army  under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  603(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  WUUam  B.  Sharp,  SSAN  154-13- 
4561,  Adjutant  General's  Oorps. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Ool.  John  Blatsoe,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Field 
Artillery. 

Col.  Charles  J.  Cronan,  m,  SSAN  403-33- 
1507,  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Edward  M.  Frye,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Van  D.  Nunally,  Jr.,  SSAN  410-18- 
0961,  Armor. 

Col.  Guy  N.  Rogers,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  WlUle  L.  Scott,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
Defense  Artillery. 

In  thk  Navt 
The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  of  staff  corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


James  R.  Allen 
Lance  Antrim 
Dan  E.  Babarlk 
Timothy  L.  Baker 
William  E.  Balson 
Laughlin  M.  Barker 
Robert  F.  Barnes,  Jr. 
James  A.  Blngaman 
Stephen  H.  Brown 
William  B.  Brown,  Jr. 
Christopher  W.  Cole 
John  H.  Collins,  Jr. 
Peter  A.  Danf  orth 
James  E.  Doherty 
David  A.  Duncan 
Terence  D.  Eklwards 
WllUam  R.  Ellis 
Alan  A.  Ellison 
Troy  J.  Erwin 
Alfred  W.  Fazio 
William  L.  Fleming 
John  E.  Foerst 
Thomas  A.  Guzman 
Martin  R.  Haase 
Alfred  O.  Harms,  Jr. 
John  A.  Hayes 
Marc  A.  Helgeson 
Gary  L.  Helwlg 
Vincent  J.  Hill 
Thomas  H.  Hough 
WilUam  A.  Hudson 
Jerry  S.  Hughes 
David  E.  Jarvls 
Thomas  M.  Jaskunas 
Wayne  A.  Johnston 
Stanley  L.  Jones 
James  E.  Keeper 


Michael  W.  Korln 
Lawrence  M.  Kryske 
Christopher  "K"  Lane 
Gregg  D.  Larson 
Gerard  T.  Lennon,  Jr. 
James  W.  Locke,  Jr. 
Bruce  A.  LoveU 
John  M.  Lowe 
George  W.  McClellan 
Brvln  L.  McClendon 
Kenneth  F.  McCoy 
Larry  W.  McOough 
WUUam  D.  McLean 
Thomas  D.  Macris 
Steven  P.  Moffat 
Ralph  I.  Murphy 
Gregory  S.  Murray 
James  A.  Mustain 
James  D.  Olson 
Jack  J.  Parrlno 
Norman  J.  Pheleps 
David  C.  Pugh 
Robert  E.  Reeve 
James  D.  Reily 
Stacy  A.  Resco 
Joseph  A.  Revollnsky 
Daniel  D.  Riley 
Steven  L.  Riley 
WlUlam  M.  Rltter 
Christopher  A.  Rusch 
David  P.  Rush 
Robert  D.  Sagendorf 
John  A.  Sampson 
Jonathan  B.  Schmidt 
Leonard  P.  ScxUUon 
OButflee  8.  Sharrocks, 
Jr. 


Robert  S.  Shaw 
Robert  H.  Shay 
Theodore  C.  Shellne, 

n 

*Lee  E.  Simon 
Ronald  J.  Skewls 
Gary  W.  Smith 
Richard  M.  Stewart 
James  D.  Swearingen 
George  M.  Teague 
Edgar  A.  Touchette,  Jr, 
Henry  J.  Vandenbergh 

The  followlii{;-named  (naval  enlisted 
scientific  education  program  candidates)  to 
be  permanent  enslgiu  In  the  line  or  staff 
corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Robin  L.  Adams  Edward  W. 

Robert  L.  Anderson  Melsenbach 


Jon  J.  WalkwltK 
Robert  C.  Wallace 
Robert  C.  Wallls 
Robert  B.  Wells 
wmiam  A.  Wenslaff 
Mark  D.  Wessman 
Joseph  D.  West 
Gary  E.  Williams 
John  W.  Williams,  Jr. 
James  M.  Wilson 
Richard  O.  Wright 


Richard  C.  Avery 
Richard  M.  BaiUy 
Edwin  R.  Benson  III 
Michael  E.  Brenaan 
Paul  R.  Bumgaj'dner 
Michael  E.  Chandler 
Robert  O.  Crawford 
James  W.  Davis 
James  L.  Davison 
Ronald  W.  Dennis 
John  C.  Evans 
John  R.  FitBSimons 
Kenneth  W.  Fleming 
Michael  E.  Flenniken 
Richard  L.  Flones 
Thomas  F.  Floyd 
Russell  D.  Freenum 
Ronald  A.  Gates 
Robert  L.  Gessner,  Jr. 
James  H.  Oogolln 
Michael  J.  Goldman 
James  F.  Green 
James  M.  Haddock 
Stephen  C.  Hall 
Richard  W.  Harding 
Lee  D.  Hoffman 
James  C.  Hunt 
Michael  Ilku 
Jared  F.  Interhol- 

zlnger 
John  E.  Jackson,  Jr. 
Craig  M.  Jannusch 
Vernon  J.  Jarvls 
James  D.  Johnson 
Patrick  W.  Kelly 
Arlin  K.  Klrkpatrlck 
Lawrence  E.  Kulp,  Jr. 
James  R.  Landry 
John  M.  McLochlln 


William  R.  MlcheU 
Ronald  R.  Miller 
Jack  "B"  Mills 
Joseph  A.  Mitchell 
Michael  L.  Morneau 
David  M.  Mosey 
Thomas  E.  Miu-dock 
James  M.  Nelson 
Alan  M.  Nibbs 
Bobby  L.  Nl:kelson 
James  W.  Patton 
John  8.  Pipls 
John  B.  Relgeluth,  Jr. 
Irvine  A.  Renton,  TO. 
Patrick  A.  Rich,  Jr. 
Robert  L.  SchUllng 
George  W.  Sohultz 
David  P.  Sisk 
Paul  R.  Skurski 
Duke  A.  Smith 
Gerard  R.  Steiner 
Paul  E.  Steward,  Jr. 
Lee  B.  Taylor 
Ronald  M.  Thomas 
Douglas  F.  Thompson 
Lloyd  A.  Thorpe 
Richard  K.  TroxeU 
Jay  E.  Turner 
Larry  J.  Tuttle 
Harley  J.  VanEaton 
Paul  M.  Warr 
Robert  F.  Whltacre,  Jr. 
Michael  L.  Williams 
Mark  C.  Winter 
David  R.  Wood 
Marcelle  E.  Wood 
Richard  F.  Wright 
David  K.  Toung 


The  following  named  (naval  enlisted 
scientific  education  program  candidates)  to 
be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  In 
the  line  or  staff  corps  of  the  Navy,  in  lieu  of 
permanent  ensigns  as  previously  nominated 
and  confirmed  to  correct  grade,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•Bobby  J.  Pel  ton 

*  Ralph  L.  Morris 

The  following  named  (clvUlan  ooUege 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

*DonC.  Maddox  'Ronald  M.  Rosenberg 

•Charles  F.  Ness  'Frank  Slciliano 

•Alvln  D.  Campbell  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lientenant  and  a  tempo- 
rary lieutenant  commander  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification   therefor   as   provided   by   law: 

•Alfred  B.  Brandt  *DennlB  D.  Konuner 

•Richard  W.  Burkey  'Robert  J.  Vosskuhler 

•Kenneth  M.  Collins  'Clyde  K.  Watten- 
•Arthiir  S.  Daley,  Jr.  barger 
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The  following  named  (Naval  Reserve  olB- 
cers)  to  be  permanent  lleut«nant8  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Ciorps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
•Larry  H.  Bowers  •William  A.  Downs 

•John  Y.  Chew  'Paul  B.  Plandermeyer 

•John  F.  Donaldaon 

Jimmy  L.  Strube,  temporary  chief  warrant 
ofDcer  to  be  a  permanent  chief  warrant  offi- 
cer W-5  and  temporary  chief  warrant  officer 
W-4  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quall- 
flcaUon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following  temporary  chief  warrant  of- 
ficers to  be  permanent  chief  warrant  officers 
W-2  and  temporary  chief  warrant  officers 
W-3  m  the  U-S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
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Robert  F.  Carlton 
Edwin  L.  DlckUuon 
BlUle  O.  Hannon 
Gerald  S.  Lear 


Neal  D.  Olson 
James  A.  Poeey,  Jr. 
Charles  J.  Reddlx 
David  L.  Richardson 


Theodore  O.  McManus  Jamee  H.  Rlchey 
Joe  D.  Meade,  ni  August  Spata 

The  following  temporary  chief  warrant 
officers  to  be  permanent  chief  warrant  officers 
W-2  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


James  E.  Adrian 
Lary  K.  Alley 
Ellis  C.  Anderson 
Alfred  E.  S.  Armfleld 
Andrew  T.  Atohlay 
Rlcardo  J.  Aterrado 
Oary  E.  Ball 
Sam  M.  Barnes 
James  A.  Bartley 
Arthur  Beatty 


Richard  A.  Blondo 
Harold  L.  Bolton,  Jr. 
Robert  S.  Booth 
George  T.  Boring 
Allen  O.  Brlce 
Clarence  Brouseard 
James  E.  Brueggeman 
Clyde  L.  Butler 
Alvln  E.  Callahan 
WllUs  E.  Campbell 


John  O.  Catron 
Roland  U  Cave 
Harold  D.  Chambers 
Richard  P.  Cbesbro 
David  L.  Clements 
Dennis  E.  ClUIord 
Jimmy  T.  Clifford 
Earl  M.  Colley,  Jr. 
IraB.  Cortez 
James  O.  Cooper 
Anderson  H.  Cox 
Frederick  P.  Crtcltman 
William  D.  Cutler 
Walter  E.  Courtney 
Richard  K.  Cunning- 
ham 
John  Cultrera 
William  C.  DaUy 
Bobby  O.  Davis 
Gene  F.  Dove 
James  T.  Dubose 
Arthur  A.  Dumas 
James  R.  Duren 
ThonuM  M.  Edwards 
Norman  H.  Faulkner 
Bernard  J.  Perrara 
Gordon  P.  Fields 
Robert  F.  Fisher 
Dale  K.  Free 
George  Freeman 
Allen  P.  Freese 
Robert  Frledenrelch 
Jack  W.  Furlong 
Robert  M.  Gallndo 
Richard  E.  Gibson 
Durell  M.  Blsslnger 
Joseph  F.  Glunta 
Michael  J.  Grace 
Charles  R.  Gray,  Jr. 
Edward  C.  Griggs 


Leon  T.  Ortgsby 
Manuel  W.  Guerra,  Jr. 
Zollo  B.  Gutierrez 
Henry  C.  Haggard 
Harold  W.  Barter 
Herbert  M.  Hartley,  Jr. 
James  L.  Harvey 
Lynn  D.  Harvlson 
John  F.  Hilton,  Jr. 
WUllam  P.  Hlnaon 
WUllam  V.  Hubbard 
Donald  E.  Hubner 
James  E.  Hutcheson 
Charles  R.  Hughes 
Boy  D.  Hughes 
William  P.  Jeffries,  Jr. 
Charles  D.  Johnson, 

Jr. 
V«lery  C.  Keaveny 
James  H.  Kllpatrlck, 

Jr. 
Edward  Kopanskl 
Charles  S.  Krauch 
Preston  I.  Carraway 
George  Lawson 
John  C.  Llsk 
John  F.  Loonam 
Thomas  P.  Long 
William  J.  Lynn 
Thomas  E.  McCUmont 
John  P.  McGowan 
Terry  L.  McKlnney 
Ernest  J.  Malboeuf 
Vincent  R.  MarsegUa 
Dale  A.  Menard 
Clyde  D.  Miller 
Robert  A.  Morris 
Walter  S.  Morrow 
Kenneth  L.  Munn 
Ronald  E.  Nash 


Richard  O.  Nason 
Stephen  R.  Nelson 
Robert  E.  L.  Norwood 
James  T.  CKeefe 
Jim  F.  O'Neal 
Jose;^  R.  Paqiiln 
William  O.  Parsons 
Donald  V.  Patlno 
Joseph  T.  Patkus 
Bryant  L.  Payden 
Allen  B.  Perry 
John  E.  Peterson 
Vernon  A.  Plantz 
Thomas  R.  Fletcher 
Loiils  B.  Potts 
John  E.  Price 
Charles  J.  Raggo 
Richard  A.  Riddle 
Neal  D.  Rife 
Donald  D.  Robbins 
Robert  J.  Robbins 
David  M.  Roby 
Roger  W.  Rutland 
Lee  E.  Smith 
Lewis  B.  Smith 
Theodore  L.  Smith 
Alton  E.  Stapp 
James  C.  Stendel 
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Richard  H.  Story 
John  R.  StruslnsU 
John  E.  Stuart 
William  W.  Sutter 
Olovls  H.  Tapp 
George  L.  Taylor,  Jr. 
Donald  R.  Thomas 
Byron  H.  Thompson 
Jerry  Tingle 
Ernest  A.  Toth 
George  T.  Treptor 
Donald  P.  Turner 
Thomas  R.  Turpin 
Warner  R.  Tyler 
Bennle  J.  Valeu 
Robert  J.  Ventgen 
George  W.  Wallace 
William  C.  Walsh 
WUllam  P.  Walsh 
Lee  L.  Walz 
Robert  H.  Weaver 
Elvln  B.  Webb 
James  G.  Wilke 
Joseph  E.  Wlnsey 
Guy  W.  Woody 
Jamee  L.  Worley 
Clarence  F.  Wreath 
George  D.  Zeltler 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive   nomination   coDflrmed  by 
the  Senate  March  1  (legislative  day  ol 
February  17),  1971: 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Donald  W.  Whitehead,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND  HIB 
CHURCH  ACTIVrnES 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   FBNNSTLVAMXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Jilr.  President,  much  has 
been  written  over  the  years  about  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  hla  church  activities.  In 
fact,  some  historians  have  claimed  that 
the  16th  President  did  not  display  much 
interest  in  church. 

I  want  to  dispel  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  deep  faith; 
he  possessed  a  strong  religious  convic- 
tion; his  actions  showed  a  "Humble  Lin- 
coln Walked  In  the  Path  of  God." 

Mr.  President,  I  stsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  news  articles  on  Lincoln's 
birthday  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times,  the  Phoenix  Gazette, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin  be  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.  These  articles 
were  written  by  Herman  Blum,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  has  an  exceptional  collec- 
tion of  Lincoln  memorabilia  and  who, 
over  the  years  before  becoming  a  textile 
industry  executive,  was  a  reporter  on 
newspapers  in  Wisconsin,  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  and  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohb, 
as  follows: 


Craftez  Mills,  Inc.  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  20, 1971. 
Senator  Huoh  D.  Scott, 
Senate  Offlce  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Hugh  :  I  thought  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  a  few  of  the  nationally  important 
newspapers  that  ran  my  byline  article  on  the 
editorial  pages  on  Lincoln's  birthday  this 
year.  The  most  complete  of  these  reprints  Is 
the  one  which  appeared  In  the  Kanwm  City 
Times. 

If  you  think  It  worth  while  to  Insert  It  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  think  It  would 
be  readable  and  a  tribute  to  the  understand- 
ing of  our  16th  President. 

With  kind  regards,  1  am. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

BKSKAN  BLT71C. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Feb.  12,  1B67] 

"Lincoln  the  Infidkl"  in   Fact  Religious 

(By  Dr.  Herman  Blum) 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  ran  for  president 
the  first  time.  In  1880,  his  detractors  claimed 
that  since  he  was  not  a  member  of  any 
church,  had  never  been  baptized  or  made 
formal  profession  of  faith,  he  could  not  be 
considered  religious.  His  outright  enemies  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  him  an  Infidel. 

It  was  In  1846.  whUe  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress that  Lincoln  felt  Impelled  to  state  his 
position  on  the  subject  of  religion  which 
became  an  issue  In  his  campaign.  According- 
ly he  published  the  foUowlng  letter: 

"To  the  voters  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois. 

"A  charge  having  got  into  circulation  In 
some  of  the  neighborhoods  of  this  district. 
In  substance  that  I  am  a  scoffer  at  Chrla- 


tlanlty,  I  have  by  the  advice  of  some  friends 
concluded  to  notice  the  subject  In  this  form. 
That  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  Christian 
Church  Is  true,  but  I  have  never  denied  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  I  have  nev«c 
spoken  with  intentional  disrespect  of  any  re- 
ligion In  general,  or  any  denomination  la 
particular. 

I  do  not  think  1  could,  myself,  be  brought 
to  support  a  man  for  offlce  whom  I  knew 
to  be  an  open  enemy  of,  and  scoffer  at,  re- 
ligion. Leaving  the  higher  matter  of  eternal 
consequences,  between  him  and  his  maker,  I 
stlU  do  not  think  any  man  has  the  right 
thus  to  Insult  the  feelings  and  Injure  the 
morals  of  the  community  In  which  he  may 
live. 

"If  then,  I  was  guilty  of  such  conduct,  I 
should  blame  the  man  who  should  condemn 
me  for  It;  but  I  do  blame  those,  whoever 
they  may  be,  who  falsely  put  such  a  charge 
In  circulation  against  me." 

(Signed)     A.  Lincoln. 

Charges  that  he  was  an  unbeUever  con- 
tinued, but  these  did  not  dismay  Lincoln.  He 
used  to  become  enmeshed  In  distorted  Inter- 
pretations of  Christianity,  which  were  cxir- 
rent  then  in  the  narrow  religious  ways  of 
the  day.  He  was  not  opposed  to  creed,  but 
he  did  say  this: 

"I  cannot  without  mental  reservations  as- 
sent to  long  and  complicated  creeds  and 
catechisms.  If  the  Church  would  ask  simply 
for  acceptance  of  the  commands,  'Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  aU  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself— that  Church  I  would  gladly 
Join  with." 

OTHEE   EVmENCE 

Besides  his  own  statement,  there  is  other 
evidence  that   liincoln   had   deep   reUglouf 
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convictions  and  constantly  sought  divine 
guidance.  The  Bible  was  probably  the  first 
book  that  Lincoln  read. 

A  few  denominations  have  falsely  claimed 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  member.  It  Is  true 
that  his  father,  Thomas,  was  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church,  but  Abraham  never 
Joined. 

If  any  particular  congregation  has  a  claim 
upon  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  is  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  of  ^rlngfleld.  His  oonnec- 
tlcn  with  this  church  Is  well  documented, 
but  be  never  became  a  member. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  Lincoln  and  his  family 
journeyed  to  Lexington.  Ky.,  to  settle  the 
estate  of  Mary  Lincoln's  father,  Robert  8. 
Itodd,  who  had  died  on  July  16  of  that  year. 
While  In  the  Todd  home,  Lincoln  browsed  In 
the  large  library  there.  The  Todds  were  Pres- 
byterians, and  Mary  had  been  reared  in  the 
faith.  But  during  her  stay  with  the  Nlnlan 
W.  Edwards  family  in  Springfield,  she  at- 
tended the  Episcopal  church  with  her  sister 
and  brother-in-law.  For  this  reason,  the 
Episcopal  minister  had  married  Mary  and 
Abraham  m  1842. 

But  Presbyterian  books  were  In  the  Todd 
library,  and  one  of  them  caught  the  fancy 
of  Lincoln.  This  was  "The  Christian's  De- 
fense," by  the  Rev.  James  A.  Smith.  Dr. 
Smith  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  back  In  Springfield. 

Lincoln  was  deeply  Impressed  with  Dr. 
Smith's  logic,  who  dealt  with  all  the  usual 
objections  which  Infidels  raise  against  the 
Bible.  Lincoln  was  so  devoted  to  Dr.  Smith's 
book  that  he  secured  a  copy  for  the  family 
bookcase.  Robert  Lincoln  recalled  that  It  was 
one  of  his  father's  few  personal  books. 

It  was  a  tragedy  In  the  Lincoln  household 
which  brought  them  closer  to  Dr.  Smith. 
Little  Edward  Baker  Lincoln  died  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1850,  as  a  result  of  chronic  consump- 
tion. He  had  stiffered  severely  for  62  days,  and 
the  doting  parents  were  worn-out  physically 
and  spiritually.  In  this  time  of  affliction,  Lin- 
coln turned  to  Dr.  Smith.  This  learned  man 
conducted  the  funeral  services  at  the  home 
on  the  following  day  and  later  visited  the 
Lincoln  family  to  give  them  solace. 

Soon  the  Llncolns  began  to  attend  the 
First  Church  which  at  that  time  was  located 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Third  and  Wash- 
ington streets.  Within  a  short  time  Lincoln 
rented  pew  number  20.  Mary  Lincoln  for- 
mally joined  the  church  on  Aprtl  13,  1862. 
Their  son,  Thomas,  called  "Tad,"  was  bap- 
tized in  the  church  on  April  4,  1855. 

KKW  MINISTEB 

In  1866  Dr.  Smith  left  Springfield  to  work 
for  the  Synod,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Brown  from 
Lexington,  Ky.,  replaced  him.  Dr.  Smith's  de- 
parture did  not  affect  the  religious  life  of  the 
Llncolns.  They  continued  to  attend  the  Sun- 
day services  as  usual.  Said  Beverly  P.  Hern- 
don,  son  of  Llncolns  law  partner,  WlUlam 
H.  Hemdon:  "I  saw  Lincoln  often,  at  the  Ist 
Presbyterian  Church."  Dr.  Brown  was  an  ex- 
cellent preacher  and  must  have  also  known 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  Lexington  friends  and  rel- 
atives. 

But  Lincoln's  religion  penetrated  much 
deeper  into  his  soul  than  a  mere  personal 
Mtachment  to  a  particular  church  or  mln- 
Irter.  His  belief  in  God  grew  as  Lincoln  him- 
self grew  m  knowledge.  As  President,  Lincoln 
attended  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Oiurch  In  the  capital  where  the  Rev.  Phlneas 
p.  Qurley  was  pastor.  In  Dr.  Ourley's  mind, 
Lincoln  was  a  practicing  Christian. 

Who  could  doubt  this  opinion  after  hav- 
ing read  Lincoln's  state  papers?  His  Second 
"»*«gural  Is  not  Just  a  political  declaration— 
It  to  a  sermon:  "With  malice  toward  none; 

^  '^y  ^or  all;  with  firmness  In  the  right 
M  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  flnnh  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
«ne  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who 
«»u  have   borne   the   battle;    and   for   his 
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widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  Just,  and  a  lasting 
peace,  among  ourselves,  and  with  %U  na- 
tions." 

As  he  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  special 
train  that  was  to  take  him  from  Springfield 
to  Washington  and  to  the  White  House,  he 
said  to  those  who  came  to  bid  him  Godspeed, 
"Without  the  assistance  of  the  Divine  Being 
I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assistance  I 
cannot  fall.  Trusting  In  Him  who  can  go  with 
me  and  remain  with  you  and  be  everywhere 
for  good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that  all  will 
be  well.  To  his  care  commending  you.  as  I 
hope  In  your  prayers  you  will  commend  me, 
I  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell." 

After  taking  his  presidential  oath  of  offlce, 
March  4,  1861.  Lincoln  declared  In  his  Inau- 
gural address  that  he  had  a  solemn  oath 
"registered  In  Heaven"  to  "preserve,  protect 
and  defend"  the  government.  He  could  not. 
he  Insisted,  "shrink  from  the  defense  of" 
his  oath  and  his  government. 

He  truly  symbolized  the  passage  In  the 
Bible  which  makes  clear  the  nature  of  true 
religion:  "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 

Lincoln  memorized  long  passages  from  the 
Bible,  particularly  those  chapters  that  re- 
fiected  his  passionate  oration  of  the  Bible's 
doctrine  of  freedom  for  all,  regardless  of  race 
or  creed.  Perhaps  no  president  who  occupied 
the  White  House  ever  read  the  Bible  as  much 
as  Lincoln.  The  White  House  guards  used  to 
find  him,  before  he  had  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  turning  the  pages  of  his  Bible  In  a 
small  room  he  xised  for  a  library.  His  two 
great  speeches,  the  Gettysburg  address  and 
the  Second  Inaugural,  are  filled  with  the 
words  and  poetry  of  the  Bible.  He  prayed 
dally  and  called  prayer  "talking  with  God." 
In  the  Washington  Cathedral  the  beautiful 
bronze  statue  of  Houck's  kneeling  Lincoln 
recalls  Lincoln's  remark  "That  man  Is  taUeat 
who  Is  on  his  knees." 

[From  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  Feb.  12,  1971] 

No  Chttrch   Aftiliation:   Humble  Lincoln 

Walked  nf  the  Path  of  God 

(By  Dr.  Herman  Blum) 

Historians  cite  Abraham  Lincoln's  religion 
as  being  of  "no  formal  affiliation."  Our  16th 
president  attended  Presbyterian  services  In 
Washington  and  Springfield,  Bl.,  every  so 
often,  but  was  not  a  member  of  the  church. 

When  he  ran  for  president  the  first  time. 
In  1860,  detractors  of  Lincoln  claimed  that 
since  he  was  not  a  member  of  any  church, 
had  never  been  baptized  or  made  formal  pro- 
fession of  faith,  he  could  not  be  considered 
religious.  His  outright  enemies  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  him  an  Infidel. 

Notwithstanding  these  allegations,  his- 
torians do  not  have  any  doubt  that  the  epic 
that  Lincoln  lived  was  based  on  the  broadest 
concept  of  religion. 

It  was  In  1846,  whUe  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, that  Lincoln  felt  Impelled  to  state  his 
position  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which 
became  an  Issue  In  his  campaign.  Accord- 
ingly he  published  the  following  letter: 

'"To  the  voters  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  IlllnolE." 

"A  charge  having  got  Into  circulation  In 
some  of  the  neighborhoods  of  this  district. 
In  substance  that  I  am  an  open  scoffer  at 
Christianity,  I  have  by  the  advice  of  some 
friends  concluded  to  notice  the  subject  In 
this  form.  That  I  am  not  a  member  of  any 
Christian  Church  Is  true,  but  I  have  never 
denied  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  I 
have  never  spoken  with  intentional  disre- 
spect of  any  religion  In  general,  or  any  de- 
nomination In  particular. 

"I  do  not  think  I  could,  myself,  be  brou^t 
to  sup(>ort  a  man  for  offlce  whom  I  knew  to 
be  an  open  enemy  of.  and  scoffer  at,  religion. 
Leaving  the  higher  matter  of  eternal  conae- 
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quences  between  him  and  his  Maker,  I  still 
do  not  think  any  man  has  the  right  thus  to 
insult  the  feelings  and  Injure  the  morals  of 
the  commiuilty  In  which  he  may  live,  n  then, 
I  was  guilty  of  such  conduct,  I  should  blame 
no  man  who  should  condemn  me  for  It;  but  I 
do  blame  those,  whoever  they  may  be,  who 
falsely  put  such  a  charge  in  circulation 
against  me." 

Charges  that  he  was  an  unbeliever  con- 
tinued, but  these  did  not  dismay  Lincoln. 
He  refused  to  become  enmeshed  In  distorted 
Interpretations  of  Christianity,  which  were 
current  in  the  narrow  religious  sects  of  the 
day.  He  was  not  opposed  to  creed,  but  he  did 
say  this : 

"I  caimot  without  mental  reservations  as- 
sent to  long  and  complicated  creeds  and 
catechisms.  If  the  church  would  ask  simply 
for  acceptance  of  the  commands,  'Thou  Shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart 
and  with  all  thy  soul  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself — ^that  church  I  would  gladly  join 
with." 

Besides  his  own  statement,  there  Is  other 
evidence  that  Lincoln  had  deep  religious 
convictions  and  constantly  sought  divine 
guidance.  The  Bible  was  probably  the  first 
book  that  Lincoln  read. 

A  few  denominations  have  falsely  claimed 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  member.  It  Is  true 
that  his  father,  Thomas,  was  a  nvember  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  but  Abraham  never 
joined.  If  any  particular  congregation  has 
a  claim  upon  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  Is  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Springfield. 
His  connection  with  this  church  Is  well 
documented,  but  he  never  became  a  mem- 
ber. 

Lincoln's  religion  penetrated  much  deep- 
er into  his  soul  than  a  mere  personal  at- 
tachment to  a  particular  chtirch  or  minis- 
ter. His  belief  In  God  grew  as  Lincoln  himself 
grew  In  knowledge.  As  president,  Lincoln  at- 
tended with  regularity  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Phlnaes  D.  Gurley  was  pastor.  In  Dr.  Gur- 
ley's  mind,  Lincoln  was  a  practicing  Chris- 
tian. Who  could  doubt  this  opinion  after 
having  read  Lincoln's  state  papers?  Hla 
Second  Inaugural  Is  not  Just  a  political 
declaratlon—lt  Is  a  sermon:  "With  malice 
toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with 
firmness  In  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  In;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds; 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle;  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  a  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves 
and  with  all  nations." 

As  he  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  special 
train  that  was  to  take  him  from  Springfield 
to  Washington  and  to  the  White  House,  he 
said  to  those  who  came  to  bid  him  God- 
speed, "Without  the  assistance  of  the  di- 
vine being  I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  as- 
sistance I  cannot  fall.  Trusting  In  Him 
who  can  go  with  me  and  remain  with  you 
and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  confi- 
dently hope  thai  aU  wUl  be  weU.  To  HU 
care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  In  your 
prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid  you  an 
affectionate  farewell." 

After  taking  his  presidential  oath  of  of- 
fice, March  4,  1861,  Lincoln  declared  In  his 
Inaugural  address  that  be  had  a  solemn  oath 
"registered  In  Heaven"  to  "preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend"  the  government.  He  could 
not.  he  Insisted,  "shrink  from  the  defense 
of"  his  oath  and  bis  government. 

He  truly  symbolized  the  paasage  In  the 
Bible  which  makes  clear  the  nature  of  true 
religion:  "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  tiiy  God?"  Perhaps  no 
president  who  occupied  the  White  House 
ever  read  the  Bible  as  much  as  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  soiight  constantly,  with  humility 
and  patience,  to  learn  what  his  piart  was 
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In  the  dlTlne-hviman  dram*.  His  faith  in 
Ood  and  bis  reliance  upon  Ood  freed  him 
from  any  false  pretensions  and  imaginings 
that  he  was  greater  and  more  Important 
than  any  human  being  has  a  right  to  as- 
sume. Often  be  told  those  who  came  to  him 
that  his  concern  was  not  to  get  God  on  his 
Bide,  but  to  be  sure  that  he  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  on  Qod's  side. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Feb.  6,  1971] 

Deeds   Showkd   Lincoln's   Faith 

(By  Herman  Blum) 

When  he  ran  for  president  for  the  first 
time,  in  1860,  detractors  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
claimed  that  since  he  was  not  a  member  of 
any  church,  had  never  been  baptized  or  made 
normal  profession  of  faith,  he  could  not  be 
considered  religious.  His  outright  enemies 
called  him  an  Infldel. 

But  historians  do  not  have  any  doubts 
that  the  epic  Lincoln  lived  was  based  on  the 
broadest  conception  of  religion. 

In  1846,  while  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
Lincoln  stated  his  position  on  religion,  which 
became  an  issue  in  his  campaign.  He  pub- 
lished the  following  letter: 

"To  the  voters  of  the  Tth  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois. 

"A  charge  having  got  Into  circulation  In 
some  of  the  neighborhoods  of  this  district,  in 
substance  that  I  am  an  open  scoffer  at 
Christianity,  I  have  by  the  advice  of  some 
friends  concluded  to  notice  the  subject  in 
this  form.  That  I  am  not  a  member  of  any 
Christian  church  Is  true,  but  I  have  never 
denied  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  I 
have  never  spoken  with  intentional  disre- 
spect of  any  religion  In  general,  or  any 
denomination  In  particular. 

NO    BIGHT    TO    mSITLT 

"I  do  not  think  I  could,  myself,  be  brought 
to  support  a  man  for  office  whom  I  knew  to 
be  an  open  enemy  of,  and  scoffer,  at  religion. 
Leaving  the  higher  matter  of  eternal  conse- 
quences, between  him  and  his  maker,  I  still 
do  not  think  any  man  has  the  right  thus  to 
Insult  the  feelings  and  injure  the  morals  of 
the  community  in  which  be  may  live.  If  then, 
I  was  guilty  of  such  conduct,  I  should  blame 
no  man  who  should  condemn  me  for  it;  but 
I  do  blame  those,  whoever  they  may  be,  who 
falsely  put  such  a  charge  in  circulation 
against  me. 
July  81,  1846. 

(Signed)   A.  Lincoln." 

Lincoln  refused  to  become  enmeshed  In 
the  Interpretations  of  Christianity  that  were 
current  in  his  day.  He  wa«  not  opposed  to 
creed,  but  he  did  say  this: 

"I  cannot  without  mental  reservations  as- 
sent to  long  and  complicated  creeds  and 
catechisms.  If  the  church  would  ask  simply 
for  acceptance  of  the  commands,  "Thou  sbalt 
love  the  Lord  Thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself'— that  church  I  would  gladly  Join 
with." 

CLAIMKD  BT   SOME 

A  few  denominations  have  falsely  claimed 
Lincoln  as  a  member.  It  Is  true  that  his 
father,  Thomas,  was  a  Baptist,  but  Abraham 
never  was. 

If  any  congregation  had  a  claim  upon 
Abraham  Lincoln,  It  was  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Springfield. 

m  the  fall  of  1849,  Lincoln  and  his  family 
went  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  settle  the  estate 
of  Mary  Lincoln's  father,  Robert  8.  Todd,  who 
had  died  on  July  16  of  that  year.  While  In 
the  Todd  home.  Lincoln  browsed  In  the  large 
library  there.  The  Todds  were  Presbyterians, 
and  Mary  had  been  raUed  in  the  faith.  But 
during  her  stay  with  the  Ninlan  W.  Edwards 
in  Sprlng^eld,  she  attended  an  Episcopal 
Church  with  her  sister  and  brother-in-law. 
The  Episcopal  minister  married  Mary  and 
Abraham  In  1842. 
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But  Presbyterian  books  were  in  the  Todd 
library,  and  one  of  them  caught  the  fancy 
of  Lincoln.  This  was  "The  Christians  De- 
fense," by  the  Rev.  James  A.  Smith,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbjrterlan  Church  back  in 
Springfield. 

DEEPLY    IMPBESSEO 

Lincoln  was  deeply  Impressed  with  Smith's 
logic,  which  dealt  with  the  usual  objections 
raised  against  the  Bible.  Lincoln  was  so  de- 
voted to  Smith's  book  that  he  obtained  a 
copy  for  himself.  Robert  Lincoln  recalled  that 
it  was  one  of  his  father's  few  personal  books. 

A  tragedy  in  the  Lincoln  household 
brought  the  family  closer  to  Smith.  Little 
Edward  Baker  Lincoln  died  on  Feb.  1,  1850, 
as  a  result  of  chronic  consumption.  He  had 
suffered  severely  for  52  days,  and  the  doting 
parents  were  worn  out  physically  and  spirit- 
ually. In  this  time  of  affliction,  Lincoln 
turned  to  Smith.  This  learned  man  con- 
ducted the  funeral  services  at  the  home  on 
the  following  day  and  later  visited  the  Lin- 
coln family  to  give  them  solace. 

BELIET   GREW 

Soon  the  Lincolns  began  to  attend  First 
Church.  Within  a  short  time  Lincoln  rented 
pew  No.  20.  Mary  Lincoln  formally  Joined 
the  church  on  April  13,  1852.  Their  son, 
"Tad,"  was  baptized  in  the  church  on  April 
4.  1865. 

Lincoln's  belief  in  God  grew  as  Lincoln 
grew  In  knowledge.  As  president.  Lincoln 
regularly  attended  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  where  the  Rev.  Phlneas 
D.  Ourley  was  pastor. 

In  Gurley's  mind,  Lincoln  was  a  prac- 
ticing Christian. 

Llnccdn  memorized  long  passages  from  the 
Bible.  Perhaps  no  president  who  occupied 
the  White  House  ever  read  the  Bible  afi  much 
as  Lincoln.  White  House  guards  would  find 
htm,  before  he  had  breakfast  In  the  morn- 
ing, turning  the  pages  of  his  Bible  In  the 
small  room  he  used  for  a  library.  He  prayed 
dally  and  called  prayer  "talking  with  God." 
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[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening 

Bulletin,  Feb.  13.  1971] 

Lincoln's  Rxlioious  Cbeed 

(By  Dr.  Herman  Blum) 

Historians  cite  Abraham  Lincoln's  religion 
as  being  of  "No  formal  affiliation."  Our  16th 
President  attended  Presbyterian  services  In 
Washington  and  Springfield,  111.,  every  so 
often,  but  was  not  a  member  of  the  church. 

When  he  ran  for  President  the  first  time. 
In  1860,  detractors  charged  that  since  he 
was  not  a  member  of  any  church,  had  never 
been  baptised  or  made  formal  profession  of 
faith,  he  could  not  be  considered  religious. 
His  outright  enemies  did  not  hesitate  to  call 
him  an  infidel. 

Notwithstanding  these  allegations,  his- 
torians do  not  have  any  doubts  that  the  epic 
that  Lincoln  lived  was  based  on  the  broad- 
est conception  of  religion. 

It  was  in  1846,  whUe  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress that  Lincoln  felt  Impelled  to  state  his 
position  on  the  subject  of  religion  which 
became  an  issue  in  bis  campaign.  Accord- 
ingly he  published  the  following  letter: 

"To  the  voters  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois." 

"A  charge  having  got  Into  clrctilatlon  In 
some  of  the  neighborhoods  of  this  district,  in 
substance  that  I  am  an  open  scoffer  at  Chris- 
tianity, I  have  by  the  advice  of  some  friends 
concluded  to  notice  the  subject  In  this  form. 
That  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  Christian 
Church  Is  true,  but  I  have  never  denied  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  I  have  never 
spc^en  with  intentional  disrespect  of  any 
religion  in  general,  or  any  denomination  in 
particular. 

"I  do  not  think  I  oould,  myself,  be  brought 
to  support  a  man  for  office  whom  I  knew  to 
be  an  open  enemy  of,  and  scoffer  at,  religion. 


Leaving  the  higher  matter  of  eternal  codm- 
quenoes,  between  him  and  his  maker,  I  itUl 
do  not  think  any  man  has  the  right  thus 
to  Insxilt  the  feelings  and  Injure  the  moral* 
of  the  community  In  which  he  may  Uve. 

"If  then,  I  was  gvillty  of  such  conduct,  1 
should  blame  no  man  who  should  condemn 
me  for  it;  but  I  do  blame  those,  wboevw 
they  may  be,  who  falsely  put  such  a  charge 
in  circulation  against  me."  July  31,  1S46. 
(Signed)  A.  LiNcoui. 

Charges  that  he  was  an  \mbe!iever  con- 
tinued, but  tbeee  did  not  dismay  Lincoln. 
He  refused  to  become  enmeshed  in  distorted 
Interpretations  of  Christianity,  which  were 
current  in  the  narrow  religious  sects  of  the 
day.  He  was  not  opposed  to  creed,  but  he 
did  say  this: 

"I  cannot  without  mental  reservations  as- 
sent to  long  and  complicated  creeds  and 
catechisms.  If  the  Church  would  ask  simply 
for  acceptance  of  the  commands,  'Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  and  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself — that  Church  I  would  gladly 
Join  with." 

If  any  particular  congregation  has  a  claim 
upon  Abraham  Lincoln,  It  Is  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Springfield.  His  connec- 
tion with  this  church  is  well  documented, 
but  he  never  became  a  member. 

While  President,  Lincoln  regularly  at- 
tended the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  In  Washington  where  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Phlneas  D.  Gurley  was  pastor.  In  Dr.  Gur- 
ley's mind,  Lincoln  was  a  practicing  Chris- 
tian. Who  could  doubt  this  opinion  after 
having  read  Lincoln's  state  papers? 

His  Second  Inaugural  Is  not  Just  a  politi- 
cal declaration — It  Is  a  sermon;  "With  malice 
toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  woxmds;  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  bat- 
He;  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan— to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just, 
and  a  lasting  peace,  among  ourselves,  and 
with  all  nations." 


VOICES  OP  spRma 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  mssouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  George  M.  Ball, 
has  written  a  perceptive  article  entitled 
"Voices  of  Spring,"  which  appears  in 
the  March  1  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. 

Mr.  Ball  is  well  qualified  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  his  article  covering  political 
and  military  commitments.  He  has  served 
as  Associate  General  Counsel  with  the 
Lend-Lease  Administration.  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  in 
London,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration. 
Most  recently  in  1968.  he  served  as  the 
permanent  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  article  follows: 
Voices  or  Speing 
(By  George  W.  BaU) 

Before  Latin  gave  way  to  basket  weaving, 
every  schoolboy  used  to  learn  about  Marcui 
Cato  the  Censor,  a  Roman  statesman  of  quite 
remarkable  achievement.  By  proclaiming 
again  and  again  that  Carthage  must  be  de- 
stroyed, not  only  did  he  launch  a  vast  urban- 
clearance  project,  but,  even  more  important. 
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be  taught  future  politicians  that  a  good  way 
to  make  a  reputation  is  by  repetition. 

It  is  a  lesson  that  has  been  well  learned, 
sa  we  Americans  rediscover  every  spring,  for, 
u  inevitatHe  as  the  ground  hog  or  the  seven- 
year  locust — those  animate  symbols  of  punc- 
tuality in  a  oomputer-driven  world — we  know 
we  will  hear,  again  and  again,  certain  old 
letrains  as  Congress  reassembles.  Among  the 
most  insistent  of  those  chants — and  always 
ifosa  the  same  senators — is  the  Impassioned 
demand  that  American  trotqis  be  promptly 
withdrawn  from  Western  Europe. 

FEB  VENT 

A  fervent  declaration,  and  well  inten- 
tloned.  It  carries  a  commonsenslcal  appeal. 
For  Is  it  not  "tmnatural"  that  2£  years  after 
the  second  world  war  we  should  still  have 
300,000  troops  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  3,000 
miles  from  home? 
"^et,  though  no  one  who  is  serious  and 
tAlr-mlnded  can  give  other  than  an  afflrma- 
tlve  answer  to  the  question,  the  conclusion 
that  follows  Is  by  no  means  self-evident.  To 
contend,  because  their  current  deployment 
la  "unnatural,"  tliat  we  should,  therefor*, 
bring  our  men  back  presupposes  that  we 
Uve  in  a  "natural"  world,  which  is  manifestly 
not  the  case. 

Is  It  "natiiral"  that  Germany  should  be 
•pllt  into  two  parts?  Or  Western  Europe?  Or 
that  the  world  should  still  be  polarized  be- 
tween antagonistic  centers  of  power?  I  know 
no  one  who  would  argue  that  such  a  gro- 
tesque global  predicament  is  either  "natural" 
or  attractive;  yet  it  Is  not  likely  to  alter  much 
overnight.  Meanwhile,  we  must  face  the  hard 
problem  of  maintaining  an  uneasy  equilib- 
rium in  a  period  when  the  Soviet  Union  ap- 
pears once  again  to  be  In  an  expansionist 
phase.  It  Is  an  expansionism  tliat  is.  unhap- 
pily, showing  profits,  since  for  the  first  time 
In  history  a  Russian  fleet  patrols  the  Medlter- 
rean,  while  the  ancient  czarist  dream  of  a 
power  base  In  Egypt  grows  more  tangible  each 
week,  as  more  and  more  planes,  ships,  mis- 
siles and  men  debouch  in  Cairo. 

Nor  Is  the  equilibrium  strained  only  by 
forces  on  the  East,  for  today  the  capitals  of 
Western  Europe  are  on  the  verge  of  central 
decisions.  If.  at  long  last,  Britain  casts  her 
fortunes  with  the  new  Europe,  then  the  slow 
evolution  of  a  soundly  balanced  European 
political  structure  Is  not  only  possible  but 
likely.  But  if  Britain  falls  to  take  the  lowered 
fence  for  quite  unworthy  reasons,  then  forces 
of  fragmentation  will  likely  accelerate.  A  new 
generation  of  Germans,  uninhibited  by  bad 
memories,  will  be  tempted  to  press  even  ftir- 
ther  their  atavistic  Interest  in  an  independ- 
ent Eastern  poUcy,  while  France,  at  long  last 
free  of  the  QaulUst  Illusion  and  anxloxisly 
Bware  of  German  weight  and  threatened 
dominance,  will  turn  more  and  more  Inward. 
MeanwhUe,  Italy,  a  Mediterranean  power  no 
longer  siirrounded  by  an  exclusively  Western 
sea,  may.  sooner  or  later,  be  driven  by  her  own 
faction-ridden  politics  into  an  uneasy  ar- 
rangement with  her  huge  Communist 
minority. 

DXUCATE 

For  America  to  choose  such  a  fluid  moment 
to  disturb  the  delicate  Interplay  of  forces  by 
removing  the  poUtical  and  military  assurance 
hnpUclt  in  our  stabilizing  presence  would  be 
reckless  indeed — particularly  when  the  com- 
pensating benefits  of  withdrawal  are  quite 
insubstantial.  Doctrine  has  already  deter- 
nilned  that  our  strategic  mUltary  reserve  can 
M  as  easily  maintained  in  Biirope  as  In  the 
united  states  (perhaps  even  more  cheaply 
in  budgetary  costs);  and  though,  even  after 
OTset  arrangements,  there  may  still  be  a 
o»laace-of-payment8  disadvantage,  that  is 
no  longer  the  obsessive  concern  it  was  some 
yean  ago. 

So  far  President  Nixon  has  stood  cotn- 
"WiKUbly  firm  on  this  Issue,  and  Senator 
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Mu^le  Is  now  lending  reinforcement.  With 
good  luck  the  embattled  position  can  still 
be  held  during  the  critical  months  ahead.  It 
had  better  be. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP  STATE  GAR- 
DEN CLUBS  ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION    PROJECTS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  81INATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  27,  1971,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  to  my  office  Mrs.  Maxwell  W. 
Steel,  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.  Mrs.  Steel  Is 
the  incoming  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  and 
came  to  tell  me  about  the  national  coun- 
cil's conservation  environmental  educa- 
tion project  for  1971-72. 

The  goal  of  this  project,  which  Mrs. 
Steel  calls  "one  of  the  most  timely,  im- 
portant, and  far-reaching  programs  ever 
imdertaken  by  a  national  organization," 
is  to  provide  teachers  with  the  material 
necessary  to  noake  conservation/environ- 
mental education  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  activities  of  every  clsissroom 
in  the  United  States.  They  hope  to  reach 
this  goal  by  donating  to  teachers  in  every 
school  in  America  the  appropriate  vol- 
ume from  the  eight- volume  series  of 
Teachers'  Curriculum  Guides  to  Conser- 
vation Education,  People  and  Their  En- 
vironment. 

People  and  Their  Environment  is  a 
program  of  over  400  lessons  written  by 
teachers  for  teachers  and  designed  to 
make  conservation/environmental  edu- 
cation a  living  part  of  a  school  system's 
overall  curriculum. 

The  publication  of  these  teachers' 
guides  is  the  culmination  of  a  7-year 
project  by  the  South  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  with  a  grant  from 
the  Belle  W.  Maruch  Poimdatlon,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Matthew  J. 
Brennan  and  Dr.  Paul  P.  Brandwein  of 
the  Pinchot  Institute  for  Conservation 
Studies.  The  Pinchot  Institute  is  located 
in  Milford,  Pa.,  in  the  ancestral  home  of 
America's  first  conservationist  and  two- 
term  Gtovemor  of  Pennsylvania,  Giflord 
Pinchot. 

Each  volume  in  the  series  was  spe- 
cifically developed  for  use  In  a  particular 
grade  or  subject  area. 

To  implement  this  ambitious  educa- 
tional program,  the  387,700  members  of 
the  over  14,500  garden  clubs  affiliated 
with  National  Coimcll  of  State  Garden 
Clubs  will  seek  the  support  and  aid  of 
friends,  neighbors,  other  civic  organiza- 
tions, businessmai,  and  members  of  in- 
dustry. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  I  am  most  heartened  to  note 
that  the  National  Council  of  State  Gar- 
den Clubs'  project  directs  Its  attention  to 
that  area  of  environmental  education 
emphasized  in  PubUc  Law  91-516.  the 
Environmental  Education  Act  of  1970. 
passed  unanimously  by  this  body  and 
signed  by  President  Nixon  on  October  30, 
1970;  namely,  to  encourage  and  support 
the  development  of  new  and  improved 
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curriculums  designed  to  develop  citizen 
imderstanding  of  the  Nation's  environ- 
ment and  environmental  problems  and 
policies;  and  to  encourage  citizen  sup- 
port of  activities  designed  to  enhance  en- 
vironmental quality  and  maintain  eco- 
logical balance.  It  appears  that  if  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs' 
project  is  successful,  the  Nation  will  have 
taken  a  giant  step  toward  accomplishing 
the  purpose  of  the  Environmental  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Furthermore,  this  project  illustrates 
how — at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury— a  national  federation  of  State  or- 
ganizations, each  member  working  with- 
in her  own  local  community,  can  Join 
with  businesses  and  Government  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
pressing  problems. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  support  this 
project  and  to  encourage  the  citizens  of 
their  States  to  do  likewise. 


A  WAGE  BOARD  BILL  IS  NEEDED 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  noKiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  will  be  re- 
called that  a  Wage  Board  bill  to  provide 
an  improved  method  for  adjusting  the 
wage  system  of  Federal  blue  collar  work- 
ers was  approved  by  the  Congress  in  the 
last  session.  However,  it  was  vetoed,  and 
in  the  lateness  of  the  session,  no  attempt 
to  override  the  veto  wsis  made.  In  the 
House  the  measure  passed  by  record  vote 
of  272  yeas  to  89  nays,  and  in  the  Senate 
this  bill  passed  by  voice  vote.  It  is  highly 
proper  that  further  efforts  be  made  to  in- 
sure the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  A 
wage  board  bill  still  is  needed  to  provide 
an  equitable  system  of  wage  adjustment 
and  to  eliminate  discrimination  In  wages 
paid  to  nearly  800,000  Federal  blue  col- 
lar or  prevailing  rate  workers,  some  of 
whom  have  suffered  Inequitable  and  im- 
fair  treatment  for  many  years  because 
of  the  lack  of  such  legislation. 

I  am  introducing  such  a  bill.  It  will 
provide  by  statute  the  first  equitable  sys- 
tem for  adjusting  and  fixing  the  pay 
rates  of  wage  grade  employees.  There  is 
within  every  State  a  large  niuaber  of 
wage  grade  and  nonappropriated  fund 
employees  who  have  been  discriminated 
against.  One  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
the  need  for  Immediate  action.  The  issue 
has  been  Ignored  too  long  by  those  who 
had  the  power  to  correct  this  imjust 
system. 

Prevailing  rate  employees  make  up  27 
percent  of  those  paid  exclusively  from 
appropriated  funds.  Adding  the  thou- 
sands of  employees  included  in  the  non- 
appropriated fund  list,  the  number  would 
be  about  800,000. 

These  patient  workers  have  been  loyal 
to  their  Federal  job  stature,  but  we  can- 
not ask  them  to  be  patient  longer.  Ran- 
kling is  the  fact  that  the  President  vetoed 
a  bill  which  would  have  helped  these 
people — vetoed  it  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress. 

The  need  is  apparent  for  speedy  ac- 
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Won  on  this  measure  to  cope  with  un- 
fair treatment  which  has  snowballed 
over  the  years  and  has  made  these  loyal 
Federal  workers  the  step-children  of  the 
Government  service. 

Discrimination  is  rampant  against 
these  employees.  Wage  grade  workers 
earn  annually  on  an  average  16  percent 
less  than  classified  workers  or  those  in 
the  postal  field  service. 

This  bill,  in  setting  up  10  steps  In  pay 
differential,  will  not  only  compact  the 
gross  inequities  of  the  present  three  step 
system  but  will  establish  a  range  of  rates 
so  Federal  Wage  Board  can  win  com- 
parabDlty  with  private  industry,  who 
now  operates  successfully  under  similar 
rate  ranges. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  pay  differen- 
tial for  classified  white  collar  workers  is 
about  30  percent;  the  pay  differential  of 
blue  collar  workers  in  private  industry 
follows  a  similar  pattern;  but  the  Wage 
Board  blue  collar  workers  in  Federal  in- 
stallations can  only  Increase  their  rate 
of  pay  by  8  percent.  How,  imder  existing 
rules,  do  you  reward  these  employees, 
particularly  since  most  of  them  are  in 
the  final  step  shortly  after  they  begin 
work? 

Supervisors  are  given  the  privilege  of 
a  five  in-grade  system  now,  so  they  can 
enjoy  continued  financial  rewards  while 
the  workers  they  supervise  are  stuck  in 
an  inflexible  grade  system. 

This  bill  will  also  establish  a  Federal 
Prevailing  Advisory  Committee  within 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  an  im- 
partial chairman  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  insure  that  the  broad  interests 
of  both  sides  are  represented  and  pro- 
tected. 

Five  members  of  the  committee  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  from  labor  unions 
representing  the  largest  number  of  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  under  exclusive 
recognition  in  Oovemment  service.  Man- 
agement officials,  five  In  number,  will  be 
appointed  from  each  of  the  four  execu- 
tive agencies — other  than  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission — and  military  depart- 
ments having  the  largest  number  of  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  and  an  employee 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  its  Chairman. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  would  include  the  provision  that  the 
nonappropriated  fund  workers  will  re- 
ceive the  same  benefits  as  the  wage 
grade  workers. 

This  measure  is  vital  to  the  Federal 
service.  These  workers  have  been  more 
than  patlait,  but  their  patience  is  grow- 
ing thin  and  they  could,  should  we  ignore 
them,  resort  to  other  means  to  connect 
a  mishmash  of  antiquated  Executive  or- 
ders and  chaotic  regulations. 
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gram  is  the  presence  of  sufflcient  man- 
power— manpower  that  is  trained  and 
available  at  the  point  of  greatest  need. 
Central  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Presi- 
dent's fight  against  cancer  wUl  be  the 
availability  of  that  trained  and  experi- 
enced manpower  pool,  enlivened  and  en- 
riched by  a  long  association  among  the 
Investigators  and  other  research  person- 
nel who  have  brought  us  this  far  along 
the  road. 

To  initiate  now  a  new  agency,  or  super 
agency,  to  handle  an  accelerated  effort  to 
conquer  cancer  is,  to  my  mind,  somehow 
lacking  in  logic,  lacking  in  appreciation 
of  what  has  already  been  achieved,  and — 
finally — lacking  in  an  awareness  of  the 
personnel  problems  that  would  Inevitably 
be  entailed. 

The  know-how — the  day-to-day  asso- 
ciation Eind  exchange  of  knowledge 
among  virologists,  Immunologists,  cell 
biologists,  epidemiologists,  pharmacolo- 
gists, and  others  involved  with  research 
that  Is  so  critically  relevant  to  areas  of 
promise  in  the  cancer  field — all  of  these 
factors  are  in  being  at  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute.  It  would  take  years  for  an 
Independent  agency  to  construct  a  sim- 
ilar group.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  waste  to  try  and  double  the 
workers  in  a  field  where  critical  trained 
manpower  shortages  now  exist. 
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PRESIDENT'S  FIOHT  AGAINST  CAN- 
CER MUST  HAVE  SUFFICIENTLY 
TRAINED  MANPOWER 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  central  to 
the  effectiveness  of  any  scientific  pro- 


ONE  MAN'S  OPINION 


HON.  WAIIACE  F.  BENNETT 

or  XTTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav.  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
Mr.  Prank  Mclntyre,  vice  president  of 
KLUB-AM  in  Salt  Lake  City,  ran  a  series 
of  radio  editorials  on  his  show  "One 
Man's  Opinion."  They  dealt  with  profes- 
sionalism and  the  deterioration  of  qual- 
ity performance  and  workmanship  In 
America. 

I  think  the  series  was  very  interesting 
and  ask  that  they  be  included  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoks, 
as  follows: 

Onx  Man's  Opinion 
(By  Prank  C.  Mclntyre) 

Prank  Mclntyre  at  the  microphone.  One 
Man's  Opinion.  We  had  Christmas  dinner  at 
a  lovely  Salt  Liake  restaurant.  Knowing  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  help  on  Christmas  day,  I 
was  prepared  for  sub-par  serrtoe.  But,  our 
waitress  was  doing  her  utmost  under  trying 
clrcumstancee.  I  heard  the  hoet  of  the  ptarty 
at  an  adjoining  table  ask  another  waitress  if 
his  guests  could  have  some  water.  The  gal 
replied,  "This  isn't  my  table — and  I'm  aw- 
fully busy."  The  poor  guy  obviously  looked 
shocked — so  the  waitress  asked  him  to  de- 
scribe the  girl  assigned  to  his  table.  And  she 
proceeded  to  look  for  the  proper  waitress. 
She  spent  precious  minutes  explaining  why 
she  couldn't  get  the  water — and  more 
precious  minutes  looking  for  the  right  girl — 
Instead  of  spending  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
time  pouring  the  water.  Not  to  do  the  }ob 
must  have  taken  6-mlnutes — to  do  the  Job 
would  have  taken  about  60-seconds.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  lack  of  professionalism — that 
we  find  everywhere.  How  many  Christmas 
toys  have  fallen  apart?  How  many  small  ap- 


pliances have  you  Junked  because  they  dont 
work?  How  many  times  have  you  reported 
for  a  10  o'clock  appointment  and  find  your- 
self still  cooling  your  heels  waiting  at  li. 
In  government,  industry,  business,  profsa- 
slons,  education  and  the  arts  we  find  in- 
competence rampant — incompetence  tri- 
umphant. A  few  years  ago  I  was  convinced 
all  was  loet — that  we,  as  a  nation — even  u  t 
race — couldnt  survive.  Then  I  read  the  Peter 
Principle — a  book  devoted  to  why  things  go 
wrong.  Raymond  Hull,  in  the  introduction, 
says:  "Incompetence  knows  no  barriers  al 
time  or  place".  He  lists  as  examples  a  report 
by  Samuel  Popys  of  the  British  Navy  in 
1684:  "The  naval  administration  was  a  prod- 
igy of  wastefulness,  corruption,  ignorance 
and  indolence".  WelUngton  examined  the 
roster  of  officers  assigned  him  for  his  1810 
campaign  In  Portugal  and  mused,  "I  only 
hc^e  that  when  the  enemy  reads  the  list  of 
names,  be  trembles  as  I  do".  Robert  E.  Lee 
complained  bitterly,  "I  cannot  get  my  order 
carried  out".  Harry  Truman,  many  years 
later,  echoed  Lee's  words.  I'm  convinced  that 
any  boss  who  strives  for  perfection  will  loae 
his  mind,  I'm  also  convinced  it's  difflcult  to 
attain  mediocrity.  Dr.  Laurence  J.  Peter,  in 
his  book,  "The  Peter  Principle,"  maintains 
the  reason  for  InefiBciency  is  that  we  all 
reach  our  level  of  Incompetence.  We  rise  from 
a  position  In  which  we  function  efficiently 
to  a  position  we're  incapable  of  filling  .  .  . 
and  there  we  stay,  gumming  up  the  works 
for  ever  more.  Our  level  of  incompetence.  He 
gives  many  illustrations  to  back  up  bis 
theory.  I  think  that  may  be  part  of  the 
problem — but  only  part.  Well  go  into  that 
tomorrow.  Prank  Mclntyre  at  the  micro- 
phone. 

Onz  Mah'b  Opinion — ^Parr  n 
(By  Prank  C.  Mclntyre) 

Prank  Mclntyre  at  the  mlcrc^hone.  One 
Man's  Opinion.  We  continue  on  the  subject 
of  Incompetenoe-lnefflclency.  Dr.  Laurence  J. 
Peter,  in  his  book,  "The  Peter  Principle," 
says  the  reason  incompetence  is  rampant — 
Incompetence  is  triumphant  everywhere — ^li 
because  we  all  reach  our  "level  of  incom- 
petence. By  performing  weU  in  a  lesser  Job, 
we're  promoted  to  a  job  we  can't  handle — 
our  level  of  Incompetence."  Maybe  that's 
part  of  the  problem — but  I  feel  many — too 
many — people  earn  their  living  in  a  Job  they 
HATE  at  worst — or  barely  tolerate  at  best. 
I  feel  sorry  for  the  man  who  dreads  to  see 
Monday  roll  around  after  a  pleasant  week- 
end— because  he  cant  stand  the  thought  of 
returning  to  his  Job.  If  you  don't  enjoy — yes 
enjoy — your  job,  you  can't  do  your  best  work. 
We  need  dedicated  workers — ^but  It's  impos- 
sible to  be  dedicated  to  a  job  you  despise.  U 
you're  bored  with  your  job— quit  it.  Or,  make 
every  effort  to  put  son>e  life,  vim  and  vlgoi 
Into  what  you're  doing.  Too  many  people- 
especially  In  government — have  a  tendency 
to  play  it  safe — avoid  controversial  posi- 
tions— they're  afraid  to  rock  the  boat — and 
adopt  a  policy  of  blandness,  until  blandneea 
becomes  a  way  of  life.  Maybe  you  feel  if 
you're  anything  but  bland — if  you  apeak 
your  mind  with  force  and  candor — you'll 
grate  on  your  bosses  nerves  and  If  you  dont 
get  canned,  you'll  languish  In  your  present 
position  and  never  advance.  But,  Unt  it 
worth  a  try?  You  can't  exist  indefinitely  in 
an  atmosphere  of  boredom.  Slnple  bore- 
dom drives  able  men  to  drink— or  to  the 
fringe  of  lunacy.  If  you  don't  choose  to  quit 
your  job,  at  least  look  for  ways  to  make  It 
interesting.  No  matter  how  long  or  high  your 
position,  if  you  take  pride  In  what  youTe 
doing,  you'll  automatloally  do  a  better  job— 
and  this  In  Itself  will  bring  you  an  amazing 
amount  of  satisfaction.  Incidentally — and 
I've  said  this  before — I  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  say  increased  pay  means  in- 
creased quality.  Oood  pay,  by  Itself,  does  not 
Insure  good  work.  To  Insure  good  work,  you 
must  first  have  good  people.  If  pay  la  the  In- 
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gjQtl,e — the  people  and  their  services  are  of 
doubtful  value.  I'm  not  quarreling  with  any 
individual  or  group  for  wanting— asking 
toT—ot  even  demanding — more  pay.  But, 
please  don't  tell  the  employer,  "If  I  made 
more  money.  I'd  do  tetter  work."  If  you're 
not  already  doing  the  best  job  of  which 
you're  capable,  you  shouldn't  receive  more 
dough — you  should  be  canned.  Play  the  part 
of  a  martyr — do  a  minimal  job  because  you 
fed  you're  underpaid,  unappreciated  and  ex- 
ploited, and  the  boss  will  probably  say— or 
at  least  think— Hallelujah,  if  you  teU  him 
you're  quitting.  Make  yourself  so  valuable — 
ao  close  to  being  Indispensable — do  such  a 
terrific  Job  that  the  boas  will  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  losing  you.  You  might  be  sur- 
prised what  he'll  do  to  keep  you.  More  on 
professionalism— or  lack  of  It — tomorrow. 

Oni  Mam's  Opiniom — ^Pabt  IH 
(By  Prank  O.  Mclntyre) 
Prank  Mclntyre  at  the  microphone.  One 
Ifan's  Opinion.  During  the  past  two  days, 
I  hc^  I  haven't  created  the  impression  that 
I  blame  all  of  today's  inefficiency  and  Incom- 
petence on  the  workers.  Par  from  it.  I  feel 
the  operation  of  any  company — or  depart- 
ment of  government,  industry,  bualneas,  pro- 
fesslona,  education  or  the  arts — Is  a  direct 
reflection  on  the  attitude  of  the  manager — 
the  top  man — the  guy  In  charge.  Por  Instance, 
have  you  ever  noticed  you  do  NOT  receive 
the  same  treatment,  consideration,  oourteay 
at  ALL  outlets  of  any  given  chain?  I  refused 
to  go  inside  one  large,  modem  store  because 
of  the  discourteous,  disinterested  treatment 
I  received  or  imagined  I  received.  Yet,  a  mat- 
ter of  blocks  away  this  same  company  oper- 
ated a  store  that  was  an  absolute  Joy  to  visit. 
Kvery  customer  was  treated  as  an  honored 
gutat — an  old  friend.  The  cold  treatment  at 
Store  A  was  the  direct  refiectlon  of  a  cold 
boaa.  The  friendly  treatment  at  Store  B  was 
the  direct  reflection  of  a  friendly  boss.  To 
further  prove  my  point,  a  new  manager  was 
appointed  for  the  "friendly"  boss — and  al- 
most overnight  the  atmosphere  changed. 
Same  employees,  for  the  most  part — but  the 
new  boss  was  a  "cold  fish"  and  his  attitude 
soon  rubbed  off  on  his  employees.  "A  happy 
•hip"  must  be  helmed  by  a  "Happy  captain." 
Bis  enthusiasm  cant  help  but  rub  off  on  his 
crew.  Employees — knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly—tend to  take  on  the  trsUts,  manner- 
Itma  and  characteristics  of  the  boas.  If  the 
boss  Just  couldn't  care  less — why  should  the 
employees?  What  can  management  do?  Well, 
management  must  set  the  "tone" — show  by 
example — and  not  just  by  pious  lectures  to 
the  crew — that  the  company  does  care.  If  the 
employees  see  and  hear  with  their  own  eyes 
that  the  boss  is  in  fact  concerned,  they,  too, 
vUl  be  concerned.  Also,  policy  must  be  aet 
by  management — and  transmitted  clearly 
down  the  line.  The  employees  mxist  know  the 
mlea  at  the  game  they're  playing.  But.  man- 
agement must  reallEe  that  people  arent  com- 
puters. People  can't  be  pre-programed  for 
every  conceivable  situation — so  they  must  be 
given  some  flexibility.  Flexibility  tempered 
with  common  sense.  The  perfect  exemplifica- 
tion of  no  common  sense  was  the  incident 
I  spoke  of  Tuesday — the  waitress  who  re- 
vised to  get  some  diners  glasses  of  water — 
because  they  weren't  sitting  at  her  table. 
Also,  rd  suggest  that  management  manage. 
Many  decision  makers  are  afraid  to  make  a 
<toclslon — afraid  to  manage.  So  they  appoint 
committees  to  make  decisions  that  are  so 
watered  down  that  they're  reaUy  non-decl- 
^«ns.  More  about  thla  tomorrow.  Prank  Mc- 
">tjn  at  the  microphone.  One  Man's  Opinion. 

Onk  Man's  Opinion — ^Pabt  IV 

(By  Prank  C.  Mclntyre) 

Tank  Mclntyre  at  the  microphone.  One 

Man's  Opinion.  Yesterday,  we  suggested  one 

*»y  we  could  lick  the  Inefficiency  and  In- 
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competence  that  is  rampant — that  reigns  tri- 
umphant— would  be  for  management  to 
manage.  In  and  out  of  government,  we've 
fallen  into  a  committee  syndrome — com- 
mittees and  staff  meetings.  Henry  Kisalnger 
said,  "The  committee  approach  to  decision 
making  is  less  an  organizational  device  than 
a  spiritual  necessity".  Many  decision  makers 
are  alrald  to  make  a  decision.  I  feel  a  man- 
ager or  department  head  who  has  the  au- 
thority to  make  decisions  and  doeent,  sho\ild 
be  replaced.  I'm  aware  many  policies  are 
loaded  with  booby  traps — and  some  de- 
cision makers  are  afraid  they'U  wind  up  the 
booby.  Making  decisions  a  collective  respon- 
sibility greatly  reducee  the  risk — and  also 
reducee  the  number  of  decisions.  Policy  by 
committee  results  in  compromised  language 
and  obsciu-lty — a  hodge  podge,  greatly  in- 
ferior to  any  of  the  individual  views — out 
of  which  it  is  brewed.  Committee  systems  also 
account  for  the  extraordinary  amount  of  red 
tape  In  the  process  of  making  policy.  Many 
deciaion  makers  are  afraid  to  make  mistakes. 
But,  the  mt"  who  built  AVIS — the  "we  try 
harder"  people — (I  forget  his  name) — ^to  the 
great  Institution  It  became — frankly  admits 
no  more  than  ^3  of  his  declfilons  were  cor- 
rect. He  made  wrong  decisions  %  of  the 
time — and  look  what  a  siiccess  his  com- 
pany became.  What's  the  old  cUche— "Do 
something,  even  if  it's  wrong!"  Meetings- 
meetings — meetings.  As  many  meetings  as  we 
have  in  government.  Industry,  education, 
business  and  the  professions — ^It's  a  miracle 
anything  Is  ever  accomplished.  How  can  any- 
one take  care  of  business — which  to  me 
means  doing  things — doing  something  con- 
structive— ^If  you're  tied  up  in  non-stop  meet- 
ings? I  dont  think  we've  ever  had  a  general 
staff  meeting  here  at  KLUB  and  KWIC.  We 
operate  under  an  "open  door"  policy.  Anyone 
can  walk  in  and  talk  to  anyone  at  any  time. 
But  most  of  the  time,  we're  not  meeting — 
we're  working.  As  a  result,  we  accomplish  a 
lot  with  a  very  modest  staff.  At  the  risk  of 
being  accused  of  indulging  In  aelf-rlghteoToa- 
nesa  or  pious  platitudes,  I'U  say  I  feel  deeply 
that  we're  all  here  to  aerve  our  fellow  man — 
and  we  must  Justify  our  existence.  We  all 
have  reapooaibtUtiee — we're  all  accountable. 
BesponaibUity  and  accountabUity.  If  we'd 
accept  this  prec^t  of  responalbiUty  and  ac- 
countability, we  oould  lick  inefllclency  and 
Incompetence  overnight.  We're  all  responsi- 
ble for  performing  some  service  for  our  fel- 
low man — ^we're  all  accountable  to  oxir  fdlow 
man.  Youll  rieep  better  tonight  If  you  can 
honestly  tell  yourself,  "I  accompllahed  a  lot 
today.  I  had  a  good  day".  Prank  Mclntyre  at 
the  microphone.  One  Man's  Opinion. 


STUDENT  LOAN  SECONDARY 
MARKET  VITAL 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF   nxINOIB 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  EIRLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  key- 
stone in  the  President's  student  finan- 
cial aid  proposals  this  year  is  the  call 
for  creation  at  a  secondary  market  to 
increase  the  amoimt  of  money  available 
for  student  loans.  The  need  for  such  a 
facility  has  been  recognized  by  18  of  our 
colleagues:  Mr.  Quik,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  PuciwsKi,  Mr.  Stiiger  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Don 
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H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Morse  and  me  in  intro- 
ducing HJl.  710,  to  establish  a  Student 
Loan  Marketing  Association. 

Sally  Mae — SLMA,  or  the  National 
Student  Loan  Association  as  it  is  called 
in  the  President's  proposal,  will  serve  to 
widen  the  availability  of  insured  student 
loans  by  creating  a  market  for  existing 
loans  to  which  banks  and  other  eligible 
lenders  can  sell  their  loan  paper,  thus 
increasing  the  pool  of  resources  available 
for  lending  to  students.  The  Increased 
liquidity  of  student  loans  will  solve  the 
lEist  remaining  major  problem  which  has 
kept  a  large  percentage  of  the  Nation's 
banks  from  participating  in  the  program. 

It  would  operate  as  a  Government- 
sponsored,  privately  financed  corpora- 
tion. By  the  sale  of  Government  bonds 
and  preferred  stock,  it  will  permit  the 
participation  of  large  investors — pension 
and  retirement  funds,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  the  like — who,  imderstand- 
ably,  have  been  reluctant  to  participate 
at  the  primary  lending  level  In  the  stu- 
dent loan  program. 

The  concept  is  not  new.  It  is  patterned 
after  an  arrangement  that  has  been  in 
existence  for  some  years  in  the  housing 
mortgage  maiicet  through  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association. 

Furthermore,  by  expanding  credit  in 
this  manner,  it  will  be  possible  to  ter- 
minate the  special  allowance  payments 
now  mac'e  to  lenders  to  induce  them  to 
make  student  loans.  Interest  rates  on 
these  loans  will  fluctuate  at  the  market 
rate  in  the  future. 

Estimates  of  the  Association's  opera- 
tions show  that  Sally  Mae  may  buy  up 
to  $2  billion  worth  of  loan  paper  in  its 
first  year  of  operation. 

The  creation  of  this  Association  is  vital 
to  the  continuing  success  of  the  student 
lo£m  program,  which  has  provided  2'/2 
million  students  with  $3  billion  in  loan 
funds  in  5  years.  It  is  vital  to  the  Presi- 
dent's comprehensive  student  financial 
aid  program  contained  In  "The  Higher 
Education  Opportunity  Act  of  1971."  I 
urge  consideration  of  this  entire  package 
at  the  earliest  possible  mconent. 


THE   SST   AND  THE   747 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OF  LOXTaUANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1971 
Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
will  soon  be  resuming  debate  on  the 
supersonic  transport  program.  The  de- 
bate in  the  last  session,  unfortunately, 
was  marked  by  a  series  of  emotion- 
fraught,  irrational  attacks  which  came 
close  to  crippling  a  project  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Nation.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  time  we  will  all  take  a  look  at  the 
latest  authoritative,  as  opposed  to  sp>ec- 
ulative.  Information  and  vote  on  the 
program  in  an  atmosphere  of  reason. 

It  is  an  unhappy  fact  of  our  his- 
tory that  major  technological  advances 
have  always  been  resisted.  Earlier  in 
our   transportation   history   there   was 
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strongly  expressed  objection  to  the 
railroad  train,  the  steamship,  the  auto- 
mobile, and  the  ttrst  airplanes,  for  ex- 
ample, on  grounds  of  safety,  economics, 
and,  yes,  even  damage  to  the  ecology- 
arguments  that  have  long  been  forgot- 
ten as  their  authors  would  wish  them  to 
be. 

In  the  case  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, we  are  dealing  with  a  truly  major 
technological  leap  forward.  It  is  also 
of  great  importance  to  our  national 
economy  in  terms  of  employment,  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  very  substantial 
tax  revenues  to  help  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams we  aU  realize  must  be  Imple- 
mented to  meet  our  many  urgent  social 
needs. 

Yet  the  SST  is  encountering  the 
same  kind  of  opposition  faced  by  the 
earlier  advances  in  transportation — and 
buttressed  by  equally  specious  argu- 
ments that  the  aircraft  will  somehow 
adversely  affect  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  have  been 
apparent  to  us  all  during  the  considera- 
tion of  this  program  last  year  that  the 
great  bulk  of  informed  sclentlQc  opinion 
Is  in  favor  of  continuing  development  of 
the  SST  prototypes.  Further  authentic 
Information  has  been  developed  since 
and  will  be  presented  during  the  new 
hearings.  I  am  confident  it  will  dispel 
any  honest  doubts  remaining  In  the 
minds  of  reasonable  Members. 

I  have  mentioned  the  value  of  the  SST 
program  to  the  economy.  One  aspect  of 
the  economics  is  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  too  little  discussion  of  the  invest- 
ment made  so  far. 

To  date,  the  Government,  the  prime 
contractors  and  the  airlines  have  com- 
mitted nearly  $1  billion  to  the  SST;  it  is 
expected  that  the  total  cost  of  bulldiig 
and  testing  two  prototypes  will  be  about 
$1.3  blUlon.  But  this  Is  a  carefully  cal- 
culated Investment  that  ultimately  will 
return  the  taxpayer's  share  of  the  fund- 
ing plus  a  billion-dollar  dividend.  By 
contrast,  killing  the  program  would  cost 
nearly  as  much  as  completing  It— and 
obviously  would  represent  an  utter  and 
unconscionable  waste. 

Still  another  aspect  we  have  heard 
little  about  is  the  Importance  of  SST 
development  to  national  security.  It 
seems  to  me  sensible  to  assume  that  in 
the  not-far-distant  future  our  military 
will  benefit  greatly  from  SST  technology 
and  may  possibly  have  a  requirement  for 
a  supersonic  troop  transport.  In  the  past, 
military  aircraft  programs  technology 
has  helped  make  possible  civilian  ver- 
sions that  have  formed  the  bulk  of  our 
commercial  airline  fleets;  in  this  case, 
I  believe,  almost  the  reverse  will  be 
true— a  major  st^  forward  in  civil  air 
transport  will  benefit  the  national  secu- 
rity in  the  future. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
entitled  "The  SST  and  the  747": 
[Prom  the  Waahlngton  DaUy  NewB,  Feb    16 
1971] 

THK  SST  AKD  THB  747 

The  argument  over  the  SST  (supersonic 
transport)  is  sure  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as 
the  92nd  Congress  flnlshes  playing  musical 
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chairs  and  gets  down  to  work,  and  we  suggest 
that  both  sides  might  And  useful  guidance 
by  looking  at  the  Impressive  record  that  Is 
being  oaade  by  the  SSO-passenger  747  (sub- 
sonic) Jet. 

The  747  has  been  in  airline  ?ervlce  for  a 
year  now  and  by  any  measure  Is  well  on  Its 
way  to  proving  Itself  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial aircraft  ever  built.  It  has  nown  71 
mllUon  miles  and  carried  seven  mllUon  pas- 
sengers. 

Once  debugged  (an  evolution  every  new 
aircraft  goes  thru)  It  has  proved  Itself  an 
Immensely  reliable  airplane.  Boeing,  which 
has  deUvered  100  of  the  huge  planes  since 
last  January,  reports  reliability  (departure 
within  16  minutes  of  schedule)  is  now  run- 
ning at  90  per  cent.  One  carrier  reported  100 
per  cent  reliability  for  December,  another 
poeted  97  per  cent. 

Largely  obecured  by  the  horrible  financial 
year  the  alrUnes  had  in  1970  is  the  fact  that 
the  747  IteeU  has  wrought  a  minor  economic 
miracle.  Boeing  and  some  1600  subcontrac- 
tors mvested  $400  mllUon  in  faculties  to 
produce  the  747.  By  the  time  200  of  the 
planes  are  in  service  (estimated  mld-1972) 
the  big  birds  will  have  generated  «3.6  bUllon 
in  sales— $1.3  blUlon  of  that  In  sales  abroad 
with  their  vltol  Impact  on  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

Last  year  an  average  of  68.000  people  were 
employed  In  building  the  747.  at  an  esti- 
mated annual  payroll  exceeding  $600  million. 
Airline  revenues  from  747  operations  will 
reach  $6  bUllon  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

One  more  measure  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  economic  Impact  of  the  plane:  By  next 
December  747  passengers  wlU  have  paid  out 
over  $300  mUUon  In  ticket  taxes  alone. 

What  has  aU  thU  to  do  with  the  argimient 
over  whether  to  continue  with  the  two  SST 
prototypes? 

Simply  this.  In  1966.  when  the  747  was  no 
more  than  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  aircraft  engi- 
neers, many  of  the  same  arguments  were 
raised  In  opposition  to  It  that  are  now  being 
made  in  an  attempt  to  smother  the  SST  In 
Its  neat. 

The  747,  walled  the  crepe-hangers,  would 
be  so  noisy  that  It  couldn't  use  existing  air- 
ports; so  heavy  It  would  crush  present  nm- 
ways;  its  engines  would  gulp  fuel  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  bankrupt  the  alrllnee;  people 
wouldn't  fly  In  It;  It  would  dangerously  over- 
work pUots;  it  would  be  perUo\ialy  unstable 
at  low  speed. 

The  facts,  of  course,  are  the  reverse.  The 
747  Is  perfectly  at  home  In  present  airports. 
It  Is  so  economical  that  even  the  flnancdally 
pinched  airlines  are  stumbling  over  them- 
selves to  spend  $33  million  each  for  the 
plane.  People  do  like  to  fly  in  It  (they  seem 
to  prefer  It  to  the  oherlahed  707).  PUots 
love  it.  So  far  Its  safety  record  Is  superb. 

No  one,  pro  or  con,  has  sufllclent  Infor- 
mation  to   be   dogmatic   about    the   SST 

whether  It  will  be  a  money  maker,  or  whether 
people  will  prefer  its  1,800  mph  speed  to  the 
present  Jets'  500  mph  or  whether  It  wUl  In 
fact  pose  insuperable  problems  of  environ- 
mental pollution. 

But  the  track  record  of  the  U.S.  aircraft 
industry  for  building  great  alri^anes  Is  very 
good.  Oood  enough,  we  judge,  amply  to 
justify  going  ahead  with  the  SST. 

Not  until  the  prototype  aircraft  are  flying 
will  the  truth  be  known  about  the  ecological 
horror  stories  being  laid  at  its  door,  or  the 
equally  speculative  economic  doomsdaylng 
regarding  It,  or  the  dire  prediction  that  after 
5.000  years  of  wanting  ever  to  travel  at  faster 
speeds  mankind  is  suddenly  going  to  decide 
that  sub-sonic  is  quite  fast  enough. 

There  was  never  a  sure-thing  investment. 
But  the  SST  looks  amply  good  enough  to  get 
on  with  the  prototype  program. 
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FREE  WORLD  FORCES  IN  LAOS 

HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or  iin>iAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

MoTiday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
are  elements  in  this  coimtry  who  would 
condemn  the  recent  incursion  by  free 
world  forces  into  Laos  as  aggression. 
This  charge  is  easily  refuted  by  anybody 
who  knows  the  facts  about  the  roleS 
that  troubled  land  in  the  Indochina  con- 
flict. 

The  aggression  in  Laos  is  clearly  on 
the  part  of  the  Communists.  Beginning 
with  the  1962  Geneva  agreements  ani 
continuing  right  up  to  our  present  day 
North  Vietnam  has  violated  those  agree- 
ments, using  Laos  as  a  supply  route  and 
base  of  operations  for  their  war  of  con- 
quest. 

Now  that  our  ally.  South  Vietnam  it 
taking  acUon  that  threatens  to  cut  'off 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  those  who  ap. 
pear  to  want  nothing  less  than  total 
Communist  victory  suddenly  demand 
that  the  neutrality  of  Laos  be  hon- 
ored. But  what  about  Hanoi? 

The  Communist  disregard  for  treaties 
was  so  flagrantly  shown  in  Laos,  that 
even  one  of  the  better-known  American 
"doves."  Mr.  W.  AvereU  Harriman.  felt 
compelled  to  acknowledge  this  treach- 
ery. 

Unlike  so  many  others  who  occupy  our 
domestic  dovecote,  Mr.  Harriman  has 
the  Intellectual  honesty  to  recognize 
Communist  villainy  when  he  sees  it. 

But  in  the  current  debate  over  Laos, 
Mr.  Haniman's  remarks,  made  nearly 
a  year  ago,  would  have  gone  unnoticed 
except  for  the  alertness  of  one  of  our 
Nation's  finest  publications.  Human 
Events.  The  Uberal  press.  If  they  men- 
tioned  Mr.  Harriman's  remarks  at  all, 
certainly  did  not  stress  them.  But  Human 
Events,  as  It  has  done  in  so  many  other 
instances,  has  brought  them  to  public 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  fine  work 
that  is  being  done  by  Human  Events  to 
alert  the  public  and  for  the  article  which 
appears  in  the  February  20  issue  concern- 
ing Mr.  Harriman's  remarks. 

In  order  to  bring  these  Important  facts 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  to  Insert  a  copy  of  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  include  the  article,  as  follows: 
Hahstman'b  Stand  Bolstiss  Nixon  Pobxtiom 

IN  L408 


Democratic  presidential  front-runner  Sen. 
Edmund  Muakle  (Maine)  criticized,  albeit 
mildly,  the  South  Vietnamese  sweep  of  por- 
tions of  Laos  last  week,  but  few  realize  that 
W.  Averell  Harriman,  Miiskle's  chief  foreign 
policy  adviser,  provided  the  rationale  behind 
the  President's  go-ahead  decision  almost  a 
year  ago. 

Harriman.  who  negotiated  the  Laotian 
agreement  In  1962.  acknowledged  last  March 
on  NBC  television  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese had  violated  the  Laotian  agreement 
from  the  beginning. 

When  an  NBC  reporter  asked  the  former 
ambassador  "Why  havent  the  agreements  on 
Laos  that  were  agreed  upon  in  1962  held." 
Harriman  responded;   "'I  have  no  Idea.  It's 
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jitVMa  Into  the  agreement  that  the  British 
^d  the  Soviets  have  responalbUltlcs  for  the 
observance  of  the  agreements.  .  .  .  The  .  .  . 
Soviets  are  the  ones  that  should  have  kept 
North  Viet  Nam  In  line.  They  [North  Viet 
Utta]  didn't  keep  the  agreement  for  a  single 
M,  you  know.  We  took  out  all  of  our  mili- 
tary persons,  some  600-odd,  and  the  other 
■Ide  [North  Vietnam)  had  some  thousands 
ind  they  left  at  least  five  or  six  thousand  in 
tba  ooimtry  [when  they  were  supposed  to 
withdraw]." 

The  NBC  reporter  then  said :  "Well .  there's 
00  doubt  in  your  mind,  then,  the  North  Vlet- 
oameee  have  never  abided  by  the  Oeneva 
agreements?" 

Harriman  replied.  "That's  right.  They  never 
•bided  by  it.  They  were — they  had  one  in- 
tanst  which  they  have,  and  they  never  in- 
tended to  keep,  which  was  that  Laos  should 
not  be  used  against  a  neighboring  country, 
sad  they've  been  using  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail,  you  know,  to  bring  down  their  men 
ud  supplies  luid  inflltrate  them  Into  South 
Viet  Nam." 

Asked  If  the  U.S.  had  abided  by  the  agree- 
ment. Harriman  stated;  "They  abided  by  It 
completely.  We — most  meticvdous,  and  then 
In  1062,  both  In  the  letter  of  the  agreement 
snd  the  spirit  of  agreement,  we  took  out 
everyone — every  military  personnel  we  had, 
md  we  only  gave  supplies  that  were  asked 
for  by  Souvanna  Phouma  which  was — be  was 
entirely  entitled  to  ask  for. . . ." 

Harriman  also  denied  that  the  situation 
in  Laos  amounts  to  a  civil  war ;  "The  present 
tltuatlon  Is,  I  think,  pretty  entirely  the 
North  Vietnamese  Invading.  The  Pathet  Lao 
no  longer  have  any  military  strength  that 
tmonnts  to  much,  but  the  North  Vietnamese 
■n  invading  Laos  to  use  It  as  a  corridor  and 
tben,  also,  to  keep  the  country  divided." 

Not  only  Harriman.  however,  but  the  neu- 
tralist Laotian  government  has  blamed  the 
North  Vietnamese  for  the  disintegration  of 
the  1962  Oeneva  agreements.  While  liberal 
lawmakers  were  condemning  the  U.S. -backed 
sweep  of  Laos  last  week,  for  Instance,  the 
neutralist  government  of  Laos  felt  the  blame 
lor  the  incident  lay  with  Hanoi. 

On  February  8  the  Laotian  government 
Ivued  a  communique  which  regretted  the 
tctlon  taken,  but  pointedly  added;  "It  Is  true 
that  primary  responsibility  for  this  develop- 
ment rests  on  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam.  which  has  violated  international 
law  and  the  1962  Oeneva  agreements.  The 
DRV  has  violated  and  is  continuing  to  vio- 
late the  neutrality  and  territorial  Integrity 
of  the  kingdom  of  Laos." 

According  to  military  observers,  however, 
the  UJB.-supported  Incursion  into  Laos  Is 
not  only  justifiable  on  ethical  grounds — i.e., 
the  North  Vietnamese  didn't  live  up  to  the 
Geneva  agreements — but  It  is  correct  mlll- 
tttUy. 

With  the  closing  of  the  Cambodian  port  of 
Slhanoukvllle.  the  cutting  off  of  other  water 
routes  to  the  Communists  by  allied  ships, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
•anctuaries  along  the  Cambodla/South  Viet 
Ham  border,  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  Laos 
bM  become  the  sole  remaining  major  artery 
tupplying  the  North  Vietnamese  units  fight- 
ing In  South  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia. 

Thus  the  hope  U  that  by  harassing  these 
•anctuaries,  the  offensive  punch  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  can  be  greatly  reduced.  The  goal 
1«  the  strengthening  of  free  Asia  and  the 
quickening  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program. 
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tlon  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  fully  enfranchise  18-year-old 
voters.  I  am  reiterating  my  longstanding 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  young 
people  to  exercise  a  responsible  role  In 
the  election  of  our  Federal.  State,  and 
local  officials. 

I  have  sponsored  18-year-old  suffrage 
legislation  ever  since  my  first  term  in 
Congress  in  1961,  and  in  light  of  the  De- 
cember 21,  1970.  Supreme  Court  ruling 
which  accomplished  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  18-year-olds  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, it  seems  only  logical  to  me  that 
the  1970  Voting  Rights  Act  privileges  be 
extended  to  Include  State  cmd  local 
elections. 

A  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  city  coun- 
cilman, a  Mayor,  a  State  legislator,  or  a 
Governor,  is  as  Important  to  the  young 
voter  as  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  Con- 
gressman, a  Senator,  or  a  President. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  on 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  obviously  resulted 
from  the  recognition  that  the  individual 
States  should  maintain  their  authority  to 
establish  voter  qualifications  in  State 
and  local  elections,  it  Is  now  up  to  the 
Congress  to  complete  the  job  it  set  out 
to  do  when  it  approved  the  18-year-old 
provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

To  my  mind,  the  full  enfranchisement 
of  18-year-olds  now  eligible  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections  is  not  even  a  debatable 
issue.  The  idea  of  requiring  coimty  clerks 
to  maintain  two  separate  registration 
lists,  one  for  Federal  elections  and  an- 
other for  local  and  State  elections.  Is 
absurd. 

The  House  joint  resolution  requires 
prompt  action  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  an  equally  prompt  ratification 
by  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States. 


PETER  COHEN  TALKS  OP  FREEDOM 


THE  18-YEAR-OLD  VOTER 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TKZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  co- 
sponsorlng  today  a  House  joint  resolu- 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or  MAtms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Peter 
A.  Cohen,  a  senior  at  the  Edward  Little 
High  School  in  Auburn,  Maine,  was 
recently  awarded  first  place  in  the 
Maine's  statewide  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest. 

The  contest  is  annually  sponsored  on  a 
nationwide  basis  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  its  Ladles  auxiliary. 
This  year,  according  to  Cooper  T.  Holt, 
executive  director  of  the  VFW's  national 
office  here  in  Washington,  over  400,000 
students  participated  in  the  contest,  com- 
peting for  the  five  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  Winning  con- 
testants from  each  State  will  be  brought 
to  Washington  for  the  final  judging  later 
this  month  as  the  guests  of  the  VFW.  The 
national  winner  will  receive  a  $10,000 
scholarship;  second  prize  is  $5,000;  third 
prize,  $3,500;  fourth  prize,  $2,500;  and 
fifth  prize,  $1,500.  The  contest's  theme 
this  year  Is  "Freedom — Our  Heritage." 

Peter  Cohen,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sheldon  Cohen  of  51  Orandvlew  Avenue. 
Auburn,  Maine,  has,  at  17,  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  student,  athlete, 
and  writer.  He  is  a  varsity  letterman  in 
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football  and  track,  a  most  successful 
participant  in  the  advanced  junior 
study  program  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  a  coeditor  of  his  school's  year- 
book, and  winner  of  Pepsi-Cola's  essay 
contest  "I've  Got  a  Lot  To  Live." 

I  congratulate  Peter  for  achieving  yet 
another  high  distinction,  realizing  that 
the  excellence  of  his  Voice  of  Democracy 
theme  evidences  a  wisdom  and  imder- 
standing  that  wLU  assure  him  many  more 
future  achievements.  Peter,  I  understand, 
is  considering  a  career  in  law.  Should  he 
be  as  successful  in  this  endeavor  as  he 
has  been  in  past  performances,  he  is  sure 
to  be  an  outstanding  credit  to  that 
profession. 

Mr.  Cohen's  essay  follows: 

VksBDoac — OUK  Hkritaos 
(By  Peter  Cohen) 

It  Is  now  four  A.M.  I  was  awakened  by  the 
powerful  words  <yt  Martin  Luther  King  swirl- 
ing in  my  mind: 

"I'm  not  weary.  I'm  not  fearing  any  man. 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  j^ory  . . ." 

I  have  seen  fields  pregnant  with  colorful 
blooms  and  children  romping  the  hillside.  I 
have  seen  the  smUlng  little  girt,  with  her 
soft  hair  swaying  in  the  breess,  running 
along  a  desolate  beach  In  pursuit  of  sea 
shells.  I  have  seen  the  snugneas  of  a  New 
England  farmstead  during  a  Northeastern 
snowstorm. 

I  have  seen  everything  that  Is  dlsUnotlvtiy 
American — ^from  the  sweat  of  the  steel  mill 
to  the  chilly  ritual  of  mi^ile  siigarlng  in  Ver- 
mont.  I  am  happy;  I  am  jubUaat;  I  am  sz- 
\Utant;  I  am  feverishly  optimistic. 

Yes,  I  have  seen  the  glory  I 

I  have  seen  the  little  boy  with  his  grand- 
father flHhtng  on  the  bank  of  a  stream.  I  havs 
seen  families  sitting  around  a  raging  fireside, 
yMf^itng  over  old  times  spent  together.  I  have 
seen  cheering  fans  eating  slsBllng  hot  dogs 
and  steaming  hot  chocolate  at  a  typical  bleak 
football  game.  I  have  seen  the  young  boy  on 
a  swing — laughing  cheerfully  as  be  swings 
higher  and  higher  in  the  sky — fiying  into  a 
new  future. . . . 

Yes,  I  have  seen  the  glory! 

I  have  seen  an  inner  air,  a  majestic  air 
m  which  an  Individual  can  draw  the  breath 
of  self-respect. 

I  have  seen  a  country  that  gives  every  in- 
dividual— rich  or  poor — the  opportunity  to 
forge  ahead  and  reach  the  top.  I  have  seen  a 
country  that  allows  a  man  to  work  at  what 
he  pleases  without  interference  from  the 
government.  I  have  seen  a  country  that  be- 
lieves that  men  and  women  have  an  inherent 
right  to  hew  out  the  patterns  of  their  indi- 
vidual lives,  just  as  long  as  they  don't  harm 
their  fellow  human  beings. 

I  have  seen  a  country  where  all  sorts  at 
different  people,  drawn  from  every  nation  In 
the  world,  get  along  together  under  the  same 
big  sky. 

Yes,  I  have  seen  the  glory! 

I  have  seen  a  country  that  has  created  a 
BUI  of  Rights  which  protects  the  individual 
from  narrowness  and  despotism.  I  have  seen 
a  country  In  which  poor  men  can  hold  their 
heads  as  high  as  rich  men,  even  when  fate 
seems  to  l>e  going  against  them. 

But  moet  Important,  I  have  seen  people — 
people  like  you  and  me,  who  go  to  any 
church  they  chooee,  and  who  cannot  be 
prosecuted  for  their  religion.  I  have  seen 
people  who  elect  the  representatives  they 
wish  to  govern  them,  and  remove  those  rep> 
resentatives  by  vote.  I  have  seen  people 
who  remain  loyal  to  one  cause,  one  country 
and  one  flag. 

I  have  seen  people  who  have  a  fleroe  belief 
In  Individual  liberty,  in  IndlTldtuU  oppor- 
timlty,  and  In  the  collective  wisdom  of  free 
men. 

Yes.  I  have  seen  FREEDOM,  this  seven- 
letter  word  that  mecms  so  much  to  any 
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hum*n  b«lng.  But  It  Is  not  enough  to  have 
iTee<iom,  what  Is  needed  Is  to  use  freedom 
responsibly.  Men  Joined  together  In  society 
lose  some  forms  of  freedom  and  gain  others. 
We  exchange  the  brutal  freedom  of  the 
savage  for  the  sophisticated  freedom  of  civi- 
lized man. 

This  Is  how  we  grew.  This  Is  what  we  are. 
These  are  the  things  we  believe.  This  is 
freedom  I 
The  late  Martin  Luther  King  stated: 
"When  we  let  freedom  ring,  when  we  let 
It  ring  from  every  village  and  every  ham- 
let, from  every  state  and  every  city,  we  will 
be  able  to  speed  up  that  day  when  aU  of 
God's  children,  black  men  and  white  men, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
will  be  able  to  join  hands  and  sing  in  the 
words  of  the  old  Negro  spiritual,  "Free  at  last  I 
Free  at  last!  Thank  God  Almighty.  We  are 
free  at  last!' " 


POW  PLEA  TO  VIETCXJNG 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  ICHORD.  My  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  following: 

As  you  and  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  in  the 
9l8t  Congress  conducted  several  Inves- 
tigations and  hearings  into  the  activities 
of  subversive  groups,  some  of  which  were 
operating  on  campus  and  affecting  the 
lives  of  our  college  students. 

During  two  of  those  inquiries — one  into 
the  activities  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society,  a  second  into  the  New 
Mobilisation  Committee  to  End  the  War 
in  Vietnam — we  became  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  confinement  and  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 

Especially  Informative  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Lt.  Robert  F.  Prishman  and 
Petty  OfBcer  Douglas  B.  Hegdahl,  two 
servicemen  whose  release  from  Commu- 
nist captivity  was  ostensibly  arranged 
through  the  intervention  of  a  delegation 
which  Included  representatives  of  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  In  Vietnam,  the  Fort  Hood  Three, 
SD8,  and  Newsreel,  the  tradename  of 
Camera  News,  Inc.,  which  is  affiliated 
with  SDS. 

Then  we  heard  the  heart-rending  tes- 
timony of  the  wives  of  two  prisoners  of 
war,  Mrs.  Edwin  Arthur  Shuman  m,  and 
Mrs.  Dale  Walter  Doss,  both  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Va. 

Their  accoimts  <rf  efforts  to  send  and 
recrtve  mail  from  their  husbands  reveal- 
ed the  callousness  of  those  not  truly  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  our  prisoners. 

However,  perhaps  some  progress  is 
being  made  in  reaching  and,  hopefully, 
influencing  the  decisionmakers  among 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 

A  few  weeks  ago  In  my  district  a  small 
group  of  residents  and  students  from 
Columbia  were  granted  a  rare  Interview 
with  Vietcong  representatives  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks. 

A  staff  writer  with  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  Sue  Ann  Wood,  wrote  a  note- 
worthy account  of  that  meeting.  Let  me 
share  her  story,   titled   "Group   Takes 
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POW  Plea  to  Viet  Cong,"  which  appeared 
in  the  February  20-21  weekend  edition  of 
the  Globe-Democrat. 

The  efforts  of  those  students  and 
educators  point  up  the  leadership  and 
responsibility  of  our  academic  commu- 
nities when,  it  seems  to  me,  it  has  been, 
at  least  in  recent  months,  almost  com- 
monplace to  lambast  the  American  col- 
lege student  and  play  down  his  evinced 
desire  to  end  the  war  as  radical  campus 
rhetoric. 

I  am  proud  of  the  leadership  exhibited 
by  the  teachers  and  students  at  Stephens 
College  and  by  the  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers Association,  whose  executive  director 
is  my  good  friend,  Everett  Keith. 

Miss  Wood's  story  follows: 
Orottp  Takks  POW  Plea  to  Vnrr  Cono 
(By  Sue  Ann  Wood) 

American  concern  about  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
was  (graphically  expressed  by  a  small  group  of 
Columbia,  Mo.,  residents  and  students  grant- 
ed a  rare  interview  with  Viet  Cong  represent- 
atives at  the  Paris  peace  talks  early  this 
month. 

Now  back  from  their  trip  to  Paris,  mem- 
bers of  the  Columbia  group  were  in  St.  Louis 
Friday  to  talk  about  their  experiences 

Dr.  David  A.  Otto,  who  teaches  biology 
at  Stephens  College,  headed  the  group  of 
eight  making  the  trip  to  deliver  some  20.000 
letters  from  Missouri  State  Teachers  Associa- 
tion members  and  petitions  bearing  15,000 
signatures  of  Columbia  students  and  citi- 
zens. Others  in  the  delegation  were  Dr. 
Eugene  Wlndmlller,  a  surgeon;  Dale  Cor- 
nellson,  grocery  store  owner,  and  Misses  Car- 
olyn Crawford,  Debby  Hargett  and  Ann 
Searles,  Stephens  College  students. 

The  Idea  for  the  Paris  venture  began  last 
fall.  Otto  said,  when  he  and  others  started 
gathering  signatures  on  a  petition  to  the 
North  Vietnam  government  asking  for  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  under  terms  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  state  teach- 
ers' organization,  which  has  about  52,000 
members,  began  a  letter-writing  campaign 
along  similar  lines.  The  drive  was  an  indirect 
result  of  a  talk  given  by  H.  Boss  Peret,  Texas 
industrialist  who  has  worked  for  release  of 
American  prisoners  in  Vietnam,  at  the  MSTA 
meeting  last  fall  in  Kansas  City. 

From  the  first.  Otto  said,  leaders  of  the 
petition  campaign  had  Intended  to  go  to 
Paris  to  try  to  deliver  the  petitions  person- 
ally to  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  dele- 
gates at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

When  definite  plans  for  the  trip  were 
made.  Otto  was  asked  by  the  MSTA  to  take 
alons  their  letters  for  persoiukl  delivery  and 
he  readily  agreed.  The  eight  carried  the  let- 
ters and  petitions  In  seven  suitcases,  he  said. 

Before  leaving,  they  had  consulted  with 
leaders  of  groups  In  other  states  who  have 
made  slmUar  trips  on  behalf  of  POWs  and 
were  warned  of  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
faced  them. 

"We  were  told  we  probably  would  have  no 
chance  of  seeing  the  Viet  Cong  delegates," 
Otto  said,  "but  might  get  to  talk  to  some 
North  Vietnamese  representatives." 

Arriving  in  Paris  in  late  evening  of  Jan.  31, 
the  Columbians  waited  until  the  next  day  to 
begin  efforts  to  make  appointments  with  the 
two  delegations. 

Miss  Searles,  21,  of  Washington,  D.O., 
speaks  French  and  took  over  the  telephoning 
chores,  while  others  penned  letters  and  wires 
to  be  delivered  by  mall. 

To  their  surprise,  the  North  Vietnamese 
gave  them  the  cold  shoulder  while  the  Viet 
Cong  gave  them  an  appointment  for  an  In- 
terview at  the  home  of  Madame  Nguyen  Thl 
Blnh,  foreign   minister  of   the   Provisional 
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Revolutionary  Oovernment  of  South  Viet- 
nam— better  known  as  the  Viet  Cong. 

For  three  hours  on  Feb.  3,  the  Missouri 
group  sat  In  the  living  room  of  M»/ifnH> 
Blnh's  sub\irban  Paris  house  holding  a  tri- 
lingual discussion  with  three  Viet  Cong  dele- 
gates  to  the  Paris  peace  talks — Tran  Van  Tu. 
Madame  Nguyen  Ngoc  mmg  and  Mtt/<^mft 
Pham  Thanh. 

Otto  was  spokesman  for  the  group,  M^^g 
Searles  translated  his  words  into  French 
anr'  Tran  Van  Tu  replied  in  Vietnamese, 
which  was  translated  into  English  by  a 
member  of  his  staff. 

"They  were  very  poUte  to  use,"  Otto  lald, 
"and  listened  while  we  made  what  I  feel  were 
several  major  points.  We  said  most  Ameri- 
cans would  not  favor  complete  withdrawal 
from  Southeast  Asia  until  all  American  prls. 
oners  are  released." 

Also,  Otto  said,  the  Viet  Cong  representa- 
tives were  told  that  American  people  are  tired 
of  the  war  and  feel  they  have  made  a  ges- 
ture of  peace  by  the  withdrawal  of  300,000 
troops.  Now,  an  "equal  response"  is  expected 
In  the  form  of  release  of  American  prisoners, 
he  told  them. 

In  reply,  the  Viet  Cong  spokesmen  aald 
they  too  are  weary  of  the  war  but  stressed 
that  they  wlU  continue  to  fight  and  wlU  not 
release  any  prisoners  until  all  American 
troops  leave.  Otto  reported. 

During  the  next  few  days,  the  Mlssour- 
lans  continued  to  try  without  luck  to  see  the 
North  Vietnamese,  who  were  angry  because 
another  American  group  had  staged  a  dem- 
onstration in  front  of  their  building  m 
Paris,  Otto  said.  So  the  letters  and  petitions 
filnally  had  to  be  sent  by  messenger. 

"We  feel,"  he  said,  "that  our  trip  was  suc- 
cessful In  that  we  saw  a  group  that  has  rarely 
been  seen  by  Americans  and  who  control  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  ...  At  least  now 
they  know  how  many  Americans  feel  about 
not  favoring  troop  withdrawal  imUl  the 
prisoners  are  released." 


THE    NATIONAL    PESTICIDE    CON- 
TROL AND  PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pesticides  have  a  double-edged 
effect  on  today's  society — at  the  same 
time  both  beneficial  and  hazardous.  The 
benefits  of  using  pesticides  have  been 
clearly  established.  There  cpji  be  little 
doubt  that  pesticides  are  important  for 
protecting  man  from  disease  and  in- 
creasing his  abiUty  to  produce  food  and 
fiber.  However,  there  is  always  some  risk; 
and  the  acute  need — while  very  real- 
does  not  mean  that  we  can  ignore  the 
hazards  that  pesticides  represent  to  man, 
wildlife,  and  the  environment.  We  must 
always  keep  foremost  in  our  planning  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  pesticides  are 
highly  toxic  to  man.  Others  persist  in  the 
environment  as  a  threat  to  birds,  fish, 
and  beneficial  Insects. 

Today,  a  number  of  pesticides  are  sus- 
pected of  having  a  long-term  impwt  on 
the  health  of  those  who  come  into  con- 
tact with  them  directly  through  food, 
air,  and  water.  Evidence  presented  by  a 
researcher  at  a  conference  on  pesticides 
in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  showed  DDT  to 
affect  the  human  metabolism.  Other 
studies  have  shown  that  pesticides  can 
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affect  the  liver,  cause  tumors,  stunt  re- 
production, and  possibly  cause  cancer. 

-nie  greatest  recipients  of  the  harmful 
eBects  of  pesticides  have  been  wildlife — 
particularly  fish  and  birds.  The  pesti- 
cide DDT  is  known  to  impair  reproduc- 
tion of  birds,  because  it  acts  to  reduce 
the  thickness  of  egg  shells  and  thus 
causing  premature  breakage  of  the 
shells.  Since  the  1940's  the  population  of 
such  birds  as  hawks  and  eagles  has  been 
faced  with  extinction  due  to  such  muta- 
aons  in  reproduction.  Also,  last  year,  the 
Senate  subcommittee  hearing  on  the  en- 
vironment concluded  that  2,4, 5-T  caused 
Wrth  defects  in  many  animals. 

The  nature  of  these  hazards,  and  the 
growing  evidence  of  tremendous  threats 
of  damage  by  pesticides,  makes  it  obvi- 
ous that  our  present  pesticide  control  is 
not  adequate  to  prevent  environmental 
damage  and  to  protect  the  public  from 
chemical  poisoning.  Thus,  the  challenge 
is  to  Institute  the  necessary  mechanisms 
to  protect  man  and  the  environment  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  control  pests  on  the 
other. 

Ideally,  legislation  would  promote  com- 
l^ete  public  safety  from  the  hazards  of 
pesticides.  However,  safety  is  a  relative 
term;  In  any  of  his  activities,  man  cannot 
achieve  absolute  safety.  Therefore,  more 
realistically,  we  need  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  help  assure  that  danger  to 
health  and  the  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment will  be  reduced  to  the  absolute 
minimum. 

In  order  to  do  this,  I  am  introducing 
the  National  Pesticide  Control  Act.  This 
legislation  will  make  an  assessment  as 
to  whether  the  benefits  of  the  pesticides 
exceeds  the  risks.  Under  this  legislation, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
have  the  responsibility  of  making  such  a 
cost-benefit  analysis.  In  making  the  de- 
termination, the  EPA  and  the  HEW  must 
consider:  First,  the  extent  of  and  the 
nature  of  the  harm  done  to  nontarget 
organisms;  second,  the  persistence  suid 
the  mobility  of  the  pesticides  or  its  by- 
products; third,  the  toxic  and  other 
health  effects  of  the  pesticide  or  its  by- 
product; fourth,  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
knowledge  of  its  effects  on  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  or  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Also,  by  transferring  the  authority  for 
pesticide  regulation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  new  EPA, 
more  uniformity  in  the  regulation  of 
pesticldal  pollution  should  emerge.  As 
Senator  Nelson  has  concluded : 

Simple  geographic  boundaries  of  a  state 
cannot  assure  that  a  pesticide  used  in  one 
•t«ts  will  not  move  through  the  soil,  air, 
*ster,  or  animals  and  cause  distinct  envi- 
ronmental health  hazard  In  another  state. 
The  persistency  and  mobility  of  pesUcldea  Is 
too  great  to  be  contained  by  InvUlble  barriers, 
"wrefore,  aU  pesticides  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  requirements  and  the  same  regula- 
tions. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bUl  Include  the 
lollowlng : 

First,  the  EPA  will  act  as  a  clearing- 
house which  would  be  responsible  for  a 
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systematic  examination  of  all  pesticides 
and  devices  prior  to  marketing  and  prior 
to  their  entry  into  commerce. 

Prior  to  registration,  the  E3»A  must 
determine  if  another  biological  or  non- 
chemical  alternative  means  of  pest  con- 
trol could  more  harmlessly  replace  the 
use  of  each  pesticide. 

Upon  examination,  all  pesticides  must 
be  classified  according  to  their  degree 
of  harmfulness  to  the  public  health  and 
the  environment.  Those  beheved  to  have 
a  high  degree  of  harm  or  substantial  en- 
vironmental contamination  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  a  "prescription"  or  by 
an  approved  pest  control  operator. 

This  pesticide  regulation  will  apply 
only  after  the  classification  and  regis- 
tration of  each  pesticide.  All  conflicts 
will  be  settled  by  the  EPA,  but  all  cases 
are  free  to  appeal  any  EPA  decision. 

Private  individuals  and  groups  of  in- 
dividuals should  have  the  right  and 
means  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
hazards  of  pesticides.  Thus,  private  citi- 
zens will  be  able  to  sue  the  manufacturer, 
distributor,  or  company  from  which  the 
pesticides  were  purchased.  The  suit  can 
only  be  justifiable  If  the  market  of  the 
pesticide  has  been  prohibited  by  the  EIPA. 

The  Issues  of  the  need  for  pesticides, 
the  marmer  by  which  the  Government  In- 
fluences their  availability  and  use,  and 
the  unintended  side-effects  to  man  and 
the  environment,  have  been  subject  to 
exhaustive  study  by  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  and  others  for  over  a  dec- 
ade. But,  the  need  for  reform  of  our  pes- 
ticide law  Is  now.  Thus,  In  presenting  this 
bill  which  Is  synonymous  with  the  pro- 
posed legislation  of  Senator  Nelson  and 
Congressmen  Obey,  I  would  hope  that 
new  pesticide  regulation  and  control  will 
be  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
92d  Congress.  -"" 


NIXON  HAS  EDGE  ON  KEY  ISSUES 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  mARO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  public  is  obviously  not  fooled 
by  all  this  talk  of  ecology  and  the  en- 
vironment. They  have  been  able  to  sift 
through  the  rhetoric  and  throw  their 
support  behind  the  one  man  who  is  doing 
something  concrete  about  the  problem — 
Mr.  Nixon.  A  recent  Harris  poll  said  that 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "Who  do  you 
think  could  do  a  better  Job  on  air  and 
water  pollution  control  as  President?" 
thirty-six  percent  chose  President  Nixon 
over  Edmund  Muskie  and  George  Wal- 
lace. I  submit  this  poll  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  so  my  colleagues  may  study 
its  other  significant  findings  as  well: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  23,  1971] 
NixoiT  Has  Eook  om  E:rr  Issxrzs 
(By  Louis  Harris) 
In  a  first  test  on  who  might  handle  12  key 
issues  better  as  President,  Richard  Nixon 
flnishee  ahead  of  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  (D., 
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Me.)  on  eight  ties  with  him  on  one  and  rtins 
behind  on  three.  These  results  indicate  that 
Nixon  has  a  reservoir  of  strength  on  the  cur- 
rent issues  of  American  politics  and  that 
Muskie  has  yet  to  establish  an  Impact  oa 
the  American  public  on  the  Issues  of  the  day. 

Recently,  a  cross  section  of  1,627  house- 
holds was  asked: 

"Here  Is  a  list  which  has  on  It  some  prob- 
lems people  say  they  are  concerned  about 
these  days.  Now  for  each  problem  on  this 
list,  who  do  you  think  could  do  a  better  Job 
on  this  issue  as  President — Richard  Nixon, 
the  Republican;  Edmund  Muskie,  the  Demo- 
crat, or  George  Wallace  the  Independent?" 

|ln  percent! 


Niwn   Muskie  Wallace  Not  sure 


25 

27 

26 

?9 

23 

25 

33 

74 

27 

22 

3U 

26 

33 

75 

2b 

37 

33 

76 

3b 

75 

32 

?9 

37 

24 

Build  up  national  defense..  37 

Foreign  aid 36 

Drug-abuse  control 36 

Air  and  water  polluUoi 

control 36 

Crime  preventiMi 35 

New  welfare  program 35 

Health-care  aid 34 

Control  of  pornography 32 

Aid  to  put)iic  Klioois 32 

Racial  equality 30 

Aldtodtias 32 

Aid  to  the  poor 29 


Some  of  the  Issues  on  this  list  cotild  be 
considered  areas  of  natural  Nixon  strength: 
such  as  crime  prevention,  control  of  pornog- 
raphy, buildup  of  national  defense  and  drug- 
abuse  control — all  matters  on  which  Nixon 
campaigned  rather  vigorously  in  both  1968 
and  in  1970. 

The  surprise  of  this  poll  Is  Nixon's  ability 
to  outscore  Muskie  on  such  Issues  as  air  and 
water  pollution  control  and  health  care. 

Muskie  has  been  a  leading  sponsor  of  much 
of  the  antipollution  legislation  over  the  last 
few  years.  Democrats  in  Congress  repeatedly 
have  stressed  the  health  issue,  even  to  the 
point  of  overriding  Nixon  vetoes. 

When  asked  about  the  health,  pollution 
and  education  Issues  In  previous  Harris  Sur- 
veys, the  public  has  expressed  roughly  a 
3-to-2  preference  the  way  the  Democrats 
might  handle  them. 

Yet,  Muskie  does  not  run  nearly  as  strongly 
as  his  party  on  these  Issues.  He  does  edge 
out  Nixon  on  aid  to  schools,  and  holds  a 
clear  lead  on  matters  of  racial  equality  and 
aid  to  the  poor.  But  he  achieves  no  better 
than  an  even  spilt  on  the  crisis  over  aid  to 
the  cities. 

In  light  of  these  results,  two  questions 
must  be  raised : 

1.  Why  does  Muskie  come  thru  relatively 
lacking  In  appeal  on  so  many  of  the  key 
Issues? 

2.  With  this  kind  of  weakness  on  Issues, 
how  did  Muskie  manage  In  the  same  poll  to 
lead  Nixon  by  a  margin  of  43-40  per  cent  In 
a  trial  heat  for  1973? 

Part  of  the  answer  to  the  first  question  can 
be  explained  in  terms  of  personality  of  ap- 
peal. Nixon  and  Muskie  have  paraUel  pro- 
files, but  Muskie  has  fewer  negatives  against 
him,  while  projecting  Just  about  all  of  the 
positives  Nixon  possesses. 

The  key  to  the  Muskie  appeal  Is  a  sense 
of  sincerity,  coolness,  calm  and  communica- 
tion of  quiet  confidence.  The  latest  results 
also  suggest  that  this  low-key  style  has  not 
forged  a  clear-cut  position  in  the  minds  of 
voters  on  many  Issues  of  the  day. 

The  fact  that  two  to  three  out  of  every  10 
voters  are  not  sure  which  man  might  do 
better  on  each  of  the  issues  leaves  room  for 
change.  Muskie  also  has  the  advantage  of 
public  discontent  with  an  Incumbent  Pres- 
ident In  many  areas  without  paving  to  offer 
concrete  alternatives. 
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NIXON  OrVES  COURT  A  CX)NSERVA- 
TIVE  STAMP 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  reasons  Americans  elected  Richard 
Nixon  as  President  in  1968  was  on  his 
promise  to  restore  a  conservative  balance 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  At  the  time, 
they  were  dismayed  by  a  Court  which 
time  and  again  ruled  In  favor  of  law 
breakers  while  ignoring  the  rights  of  the 
law  abiding.  The  public  was  losing  con- 
fidence in  a  Court  which  acted  as  a  legis- 
lative body  rather  than  a  judicial  one  in 
instances  such  as  reapportionment  and 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools. 

Since  his  election,  two  of  the  Presi- 
dent's nominees,  Chief  Justice  Warren 
E.  Burger  and  Associate  Justice  Harry 
T.  Blackmun,  have  been  confirmed  to 
the  Court.  Recent  Court  decisions  indi- 
cate they  are  beginning  to  restore  some 
balance  to  the  Court. 

In  the  March  1,  1971,  Washington  Post 
staff  writer  John  P.  McKenzie  wrote  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  rulings.  Be- 
cause of  their  importance  to  a  reversal 
of  the  Warren  court's  liberalism,  I  In- 
clude the  article  in  the  Record.  It  clearly 
shows  that  the  President  has  kept  his 
promise. 

The  article  follows: 
PBxcKDENT-npsnriMa  Rttixngs  Otvx  Coukt  a 
Nixon  Stamp 
(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 
If  ever  it  seemed   that  President  Nixon 
had  made  his  mark  on  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
was  last  week. 

On  two  successive  days  the  court  handed 
down  decisions  cutting  deeply  Into  prece- 
dents of  recent  years.  No  holding  of  the 
Warren  CJourt  was  directly  reversed,  but 
foiindatlons  were  shaken. 

Rumblings  from  the  week's  output  of  20 
decisions  Indicated  strongly  that  further 
shakeups  In  the  law  are  on  the  way,  spurred 
by  the  votes  of  the  Nlzon  appointees,  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  and  Asaociate  Jus- 
tice Harry  A.  Blackmun. 

On  Tuesday,  the  court  proclaimed  a  re- 
birth of  "Our  Federalism"  and  told  federal 
Judges  to  keep  their  hands  off  criminal  cases 
In  the  state  courts  except  In  the  most  pro- 
vocative circumstances. 

Then  on  Wednesday,  Burger  casually  re- 
leased his  first  majority  opinion  of  his  sec- 
ond term,  a  6-to-4  decision  that  opened  a 
gaping  hole  In  the  confession  rules  laid  down 
In  the  much-disputed  1966  case  of  Miranda  v. 
Arizona. 

After  18  months  of  Inconclusive  maneuver- 
ing among  the  court's  factions,  the  message 
suddenly  was  this:  The  conservatives  are 
ready  to  deliver  some  major  results.  Further- 
more, important  movements  In  the  conserva- 
tive direction  can  be  made  without  going  to 
the  trouble  of  directly  repudiating  past 
rulings. 

The  "Our  Federalism"  and  criminal  cases 
were  not  the  only  signals  of  change.  Black- 
mun delivered  an  opinion  which  took  pains 
to  point  that  the  court  was  not — ^that  is,  not 
now — reexamining  a  6-to-3  decision  of  June, 
1969,  expanding  servicemen's  rights  to  ci- 
vilian trials. 

And  In  a  series  of  decisions  Involving  the 
j>ower  of  states  to  Inquire  into  the  character 
and  beliefs  of  applicants  f(H-  the  bar,  the 
majority  stressed  repeatedly  that  It  was  hoe- 
tlle  to  broadside  attacks  on  the  bar  exam- 
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iners'  rules  and  preferred  to  review  the  oom- 
plalnte  of  Individual  lawyers. 

Not  long  ago  the  high  court  was  very  re- 
ceptive to  attacks  against  a  law  "on  Its  face" 
and  was  quick  to  strike  down  many  of  them 
because  of  their  potential  for  intimidating 
people  out  of  exercising  their  rights  of  free 
speech  and  association. 

Some  of  these  signals  of  change  were 
transmitted  by  language  telling  the  bar  and 
the  pubUo  that  the  court  was  merely  re- 
fusing to  go  one  step  further  than  required 
by  a  prior  decision.  Such  are  the  dyBamlcs 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  that  the  refusal 
to  expand  on  prior  riillngs  can  start  the  law 
traveling  In  the  opposite  direction. 

Burger  did  not  come  to  the  court  with  a 
reputation  as  a  scholar  in  the  field  of  fed- 
eralism, which  to  the  Judiciary  means  the 
proper  relationship  between  federal  and 
state  courts.  The  UjS.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Washington,  where  Burger  served  for  13 
years,  handles  masses  of  cases  Involving  the 
federal  government  but  is  unique  among 
the  federal  appellate  courts  in  tbo  small 
number  of  federal-state  problems  that  reach 
it. 

However,  Burger  has  made  clear.  In  wide- 
ranging,  off-the-bench  speeches,  how  deeply 
he  desires  a  reduction  in  federal  court  case- 
loads. 

By  contrast,  Burger  is  a  veteran  of  combat 
over  the  use  of  incriminating  statements 
obtained  illegally  from  siispects  In  police 
custody.  He  labored  in  the  court  of  appeals 
to  limit  the  impact  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
1957  decision,  Mallory  v.  United  States,  a 
forerunner  of  Miranda. 

Over  a  dissenter's  protest  that  the  result 
was  "monstrous,"  Burger  held  that  illegally 
obtained  statements,  which  could  not  be 
used  in  the  prosecutor's  basic  case,  may  be 
U£ed  to  discredit  the  testimony  of  a  defend- 
ant who  takes  the  stand. 

In  the  course  of  a  brief  opinion.  Burger 
cast  doubt  on  the  court's  policy,  dating  back 
60  years  and  more,  of  excluding  evidence 
that  authorities  have  obtained  illegally. 
With  none  of  the  majority  Justices  indicat- 
ing the  contrary.  Burger  said  he  was  only 
"assuming"  that  the  policy  had  vaUdlty  be- 
fore going  on  to  say  that  it  would  not  be  em- 
ployed In  the  case  at  hand. 

To  many  observers  it  Is  too  early  to  say 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  "turned 
around."  Administration  officials,  for  ex- 
ample, won't  feel  secure  until  there  are  nine 
Burgers  and  Blackmuns. 

There  still  Is  much  momentum  in  the 
civil  rights  area — at  least  until  the  court 
rules  on  school  busing — that  hasn't  been 
completely  halted.  Among  the  five-member 
majority  of  Wednesday  there  are  three  Jus- 
tices, John  M.  Harlan,  Potter  Stewart  and 
Byron  R.  White,  who  sometimes  take  turns 
crossing  ever  to  vote  for  the  defendant's 
claimed  rights.  But  there  Is  much  uncer- 
tainty, drift,  and  change. 


THE  FAMILY  FARM 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Farmer's  Union  held  their  National 
Convention  here  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Many  members  of  this  outstanding  farm- 
ing organization  from  throughout  the 
Natiotn  were  meeting  and  planning  for 
the  future  during  these  sessions.  Par- 
ticipants included  men,  and  women  of 
ail  ages,  families  and  relatives  all  dedi- 
cated to  improvement  of  the  problems 
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facing  the  modem  farmer.  Among  the 
participants  was  a  young  lady  from 
Georgetown,  Ohio  which  is  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District.  Sixteen-year-old 
Sandra  Schmidt  won  her  trip  to  Wash- 
ington through  a  statewide  Farmer's 
Union  Essay  Contest  In  Ohio.  Her  essay 
on  the  topic  "The  Family  Farm,"  pro- 
vides an  insight,  through  the  eyes  of 
youth,  into  the  problems,  emotions, 
strength,  and  future  of  farming  In  the 
United  States.  I  commend  this  essay  to 
my  colleagues  and  congratulate  Sandra 
on  her  fine  cogent  remarks: 
The  Famh-t  Farm 
(By  Sandra  Schmidt) 

What  is  the  value  of  the  family  farm? 
Its  worth  cannot  be  determined  in  any  one 
sum. 

The  family  farm  Is  a  combination  of  family 
love,  cooperation,  and  understanding.  It  Is 
one  of  the  major  vertebrae  in  the  backbone 
of  our  nation.  It  builds  the  foundation  of 
prosperity  that  motivates  our  world. 

The  family  farm  is  where  the  family  cas 
enjoy  fishing  in  the  farm  pond.  It's  fun  to 
watch  the  children  catch  fish  with  a  cane 
pole  and  an  earthworm  as  bait,  while  the 
father  stands  by  and  wonders  why  he  Isn't 
even  getting  a  bite  on  his  expensive  equip- 
ment. 

On  the  farm,  each  member  does  his  share 
of  the  work — not  only  the  parents  but  also 
the  children,  even  the  small  ones. 

The  farm  must  receive  good  care  to  produce 
an  abundant  harvest.  Ood  lends  a  helping 
hand  by  sending  sunshine  and  rain.  Then  He 
places  His  blessing  on  the  crops. 

The  family  farm  Is  all  of  the  crops  that 
provide  sufBcient  products  for  marketing  and 
personal  use.  These  products  help  to  build  t 
stronger  nation.  Just  as  calcium  helps  to 
build  and  strengthen  foundation  bones. 

At  times,  the  sale  of  a  farmer's  products  Is 
threatened  by  production  and  sale  of  syn- 
thetic products.  This  is  where  the  Farmer's 
Union  steps  in.  It  may  introduce  bills  to 
prevent  excessive  production  of  these  syn- 
thetic products.  This  Is  only  one  of  the  Jobs 
that  is  attended  to,  by  the  Farmer's  Union,  to 
help  keep  the  farmers  in  business. 

The  family  farm  Is  all  of  the  joys  and  sat- 
Isfaotlons  of  living.  I  know  because  I  live 
and  work  on  a  farm.  I  realize  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  work  to  do  on  the  farm,  but  the  prod- 
uct of  this  work  Is  always  rewarding. 


A  BILL  TO  DOUBLE  THE  PROPOSED 
GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARINO 
FUND  FROM  $5  BILLION  TO  $10 
BILLION 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    KCW     TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  REDD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javfts)  ,  in  the  other  body  last 
Thursday  and  cosponsored  today  by  Mr. 
HoRTON  and  Mr.  Halpfhw  as  well.  This 
bill  would  double  the  proposed  general 
revenue  sharing  fund  from  $5  billion 
in  the  first  year,  as  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident, to  $10  billion. 

The  Increase  would  cover  just  less  than 
half  of  what  State  and  local  govern- 
ments Indicate  is  the  additional  burdoi 
being  placed  on  them  this  year.  Equally, 
the  States  and  localities  would  still  have 
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to  raise  more  than  $10  billion  additional 
themselves  to  meet  their  fiscal  needs. 

The  Javits  bill  also  doubles  the  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  income  tax  base 
that  would  go  into  the  general  revenue 
sharing  fund  from  1.3  to  2.6  percent. 

Finally,  the  new  bill  moves  the  date 
of  the  flsrt  revenue  sharing  payment  up 
from  October  1,  1971,  in  the  President's 
bfll  to  July  1,  1971.  This  coincides  with 
the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  in  most  States 
and  would  enable  a  greater  portion  of 
State  services  to  be  met  out  of  general 
revenue  sharing  funds. 

While  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  President 
mxon's  $5  billion  revenue  sharing  plan, 
I  am  introducing  this  larger  bill  today 
because  I  feel  that  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  resources  to  help  State 
and  local  governments  meet  their  press- 
ing financial  needs. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  UB.A.,  59TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or   KXNTUCKT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  starting  on  March  7  through 
13.  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.SA.,  will 
oteerve  the  59th  anniversary  of  their 
founding,  and  certainly  I  consider  it  a 
distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  salute  this  outstanding 
and  commendable  organization. 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  founded  by  Juliette  Gor- 
don Low  on  March  12,  1912,  in  Savsui- 
nah,  Ga.,  and  was  chartered  by  Congress 
OD  March  16,  1950.  During  the  interven- 
ing 59  years  the  Impact  of  nearly  4  mil- 
lion Girl  Scouts  and  adult  volunteers  has 
touched  every  State  in  our  country  and 
every  community  overseas  where  there 
are  Girl  Scouts. 

There  are  about  400  Girl  Scouts  coun- 
cils in  the  United  States.  Troops  of  these 
Scouts  are  organized  and  meetings  are 
held  weekly  with  adult  leaders  to  plan 
their  various  activities  and  I  think  it  is 
an  impressive  fact  that  there  are  now 
163,000  Girl  Scout  troops  in  this  coun- 
try and  at  U.S.  military  and  civilian  loca- 
tlons  in  about  48  countries  around  the 
world.  Membership  is  open  to  all  girls  in 
the  age  brackets  of  7  through  17  and  sta- 
tistics bear  out  a  substantial  growth  on 
a  national,  regional.  State,  and  program 
age-level  basis.  These  are  typical  young 
girls,  spWted  and  fun-loving,  yet  fully 
aware  of  both  their  c^jportunities  and 
responsibilities.  Clearly  they  exemplify 
that  organized  youth  can  be  and  often 
is,  a  vital  force  in  establishing  the  prin- 
ciples and  Ideals  that  are  so  much  a 
P*rt  of  our  great  American  heritage. 

Actually  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  cite 
the  excellent  programs  carried  out  by  a 
national  membership  of  nearly  4  million 
glris  and  adult  volunteer  leaders,  because 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  well  aware 
of  their  remarkable  achievements. 

The  country  is  divided  into  six  regions 
Mid  Kentucky  is  in  region  No.  2  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  i  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you 
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that  at  the  present  time  my  home  state 
has  an  enrollment  of  nearly  37,000  Girl 
Scouts  suid  adult  leaulers.  Starting  with 
the  Brownie  membership  and  on  through 
the  Junior,  Cadette,  and  Senior  levels, 
each  group  is  making  excellent  progress 
and  handling  their  various  assignments 
with  the  utmost  diligence  and  en- 
thusiasm. I  can  further  assure  you  that 
tills  successful  expansion  certainly  ap- 
plies to  the  Girl  Scouts  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  as  they  continue 
to  provide  an  efiBcient  and  effective  or- 
ganization through  which  they  can  work 
together  to  serve  and  improve  their 
communities. 

As  we  all  know,  the  purpose  of  the  Girl 
Scouts  organization  is  to  Inspire  girls 
with  the  highest  Ideals  of  character,  con- 
duct, patriotism,  and  service  so  they  may 
become  happy  and  resourceful  citizens. 
If  one  were  only  to  scan  the  activities  of 
our  Girl  Scouts  we  could  not  fall  but  be 
impressed  with  their  genuine  concern 
for  those  individuals  with  special  needs; 
those  homeless  children  of  migrant 
laborers,  and  the  very  young  children 
who  need  a  "big  sister."  Numerous  other 
situations  could  be  cited  to  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  the  truth  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant doctrines  of  tiie  Girl  Scouts; 
namely,  that  its  wliat  you  do  that  counts, 
and  that  the  truly  worthwhile  deeds  are 
those  that  make  life  better  for  everyone. 

Certainly  these  young  ladies  excell  to 
an  admirable  degree  in  many  areas  and 
as  they  prepare  to  observe  their  59th  an- 
niversary I  want  to  extend  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Girl  Scouts  everywhere  for 
their  past  tremendous  accomplishments 
and  to  wish  them  even  greater  success 
and  the  happiest  of  birthdays. 


ADULT  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  HJl.  5292,  the  Adult 
Education  Opportunity  Act  of  1971. 
which  has  as  its  basic  piunpose  the  coordi- 
nation and  improvement  of  adult  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country. 

Although  this  purpose  is  simple  to 
state,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
achieve.  The  Federal  Government  alone 
funds  more  than  475  programs  which 
have  adult  education  components.  And 
this  vast  array  of  programs  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  uncounted  number  funded 
solely  from  State,  local  governmental, 
and  private  funds. 

All  these  efforts  have  no  focal  point, 
no  central  leadership  and  physical  loca- 
tion where  adult  educators  and  admin- 
istrators can  learn  from  each  others'  mis- 
times and  accomplishments.  The  Fed- 
eral QoTemment,  for  Instance,  has  no  co- 
ordinating mechanism  to  plan  or  operate 
a  unified  tulult  education  strategy.  Every 
Federal  department  operates  adult  edu- 
cation programs  with  tiie  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Ironically,  administering  only  a 
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few.  The  National  Government  spends 
almost  $3  billion  a  jrear  on  these  pro- 
grams, but  nowhere  within  the  Govern- 
ment is  there  one  agency  charged  with 
evaluating  their  effectiveness  or  ev«i 
with  collecting  simple  information  on  all 
of  them. 

The  Adult  Education  Opportunity  Act 
would  seek  to  remedy  this  failing  by  pro- 
viding for  central  leadership  for  Fed- 
eral programs  and  by  creating  a  focal 
point  for  all  efforts,  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private.  The  act  would  seek  this  goal 
by:  first,  creatin,?  a  TJS.  Council  on  Adult 
Education  which  would  be  charged  with 
making  reconamendations  for  effective  al- 
location of  Federal  resources  and  for  co- 
ordination of  all  adult  education  pro- 
grams however  funded;  second,  estab- 
lishing within  the  Office  of  Education  a 
Bureau  of  Adult  Education  which  would 
have  the  prime  responsibility  for  collect- 
ing information  about  all  Federal  pro- 
grams and  for  promoting  their  coordina- 
tion, and  which  would  also  administer 
such  programs  as  would  be  assigned  to 
it;  and  third,  creating  a  National  Cen- 
ter for  Adult  Education  whiich  would 
serve  as  the  focal  point  for  information 
Emd  ideas  about  all  programs  however 
funded.  The  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  all  three  of  these  bodies  is  only 
$1  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  Legislative  Policies  Com- 
mittee of  the  Adult  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  its  excellent 
assistance  in  helping  draft  this  bill.  I 
know  that  the  AEA  and  all  other  orga- 
nizations interested  in  adult  eduction 
will  join  me  in  seeking  the  Improvement 
of  our  programs  by  better  coordination 
and  by  better  exchange  of  ideas. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6293 — ^T^i  Aottlt  Educatiom  Oppobto- 
NTTT  Act  of  1971 

A  bill  to  make  possible  appropriate,  econom- 
ical, and  acceaslble  learning  opportxinltles 
for  all  adults,  both  for  their  Individual  ful- 
fillment and  for  the  social  and  eoonomlo 
well-being  of  the  Nation. 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  cmA  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  oascmb/ed.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  Adult  Education  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1971. 

PART  I 

AOVISOBT   COXTNCn. 

Skg.  101  (a).  There  ahall  be  created  the 
United  States  CouncU  on  Adult  Education 
to  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Bureau 
of  Adult  Education  and  to  serve  as  the  pol- 
icy body  for  the  National  Center  for  Adult 
Education.  It  shall  be  composed  of  16  mem- 
bers broadly  representative  of  the  field  of 
adult  education  and  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  One  of  the  members  shall  be 
designated  as  Chairman. 

(b)  The  CouncU  shaU  consider  as  Its  main 
responsibility  making  recommendations  for 
effective  allocation  of  Federal  resources  u 
between  public  and  private  facilities,  pro- 
grams and  services,  and  recommendations 
for  the  coordination  and  development  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  and  regional  activities  to 
meet  the  education  needs  of  adulta.  It  shall 
use  Its  collective  knowledge  and  experience 
to  expand  consideration  of  ways  of  evaluat- 
ing effectiveness,  of  disseminating  Informa- 
tion, of  expanding  alternatives,  and  of  devel- 
oping Improved  aystems  of  providing  op- 
portunities and  relationships  among  adult 
education  programs. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  four 
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times  a  year  to  review  actlvltlee  and  recom- 
mendatlona  of  the  Bvireau  and  ol  the  Center, 
anu  to  react  thereto,  as  well  as  to  consider 
matters  developed  as  a  result  of  its  own  de- 
liberations piirsuant  to  subsection  (b). 

(d)  The  Directors  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the 
Center  shall  sit  ex  officio  with  the  Council 
and  shall  submit  monthly  summaries  of  ac- 
tivities, problems  and  recommendations  to 
be  considered  by  each  Council  member  who, 
in  ttim,  shall  be  responsible  for  Involving  his 
constituency  In  dlscusalona  concerning  prob- 
lems and  possibilities. 

(e)  VoT  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  adult 
education  shall  Include  all  education  for 
adults  who  have  completed  or  Interrupted 
formal  schooling  and  who  have  assumed  adult 
roles  and  responsibilities.  Such  education 
may  be  for  purpoees  involving  occupation, 
family,  cltlaenshlp,  self -development,  and 
slmUar  adult  learning  concerns. 

PAHT  n 

BTTBXAU    or    ASTTLT    EDUCATIOK 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  In  the 
Office  Of  Education  a  Bureau  of  Adult  Eduoa- 
tloa  (hereinafter  called  the  "Bureau") . 

(b)  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  selected  from  a  list  of 
candidates  which  shall  Include  at  least  five 
names  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. There  shall  also  be  appointed  a  Deputy 
Director  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  Di- 
rector may  designate  and.  during  the  absence 
or  Incapacity  of  the  Director  to  act  as  the  Di- 
rector. 

Sxc.  202.  (a)  The  Bureau  shall  work  with 
all  Federal  ad\ilt  education  programs,  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  Information  about  each 
of  the  programs,  to  lead  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, and  to  promote  coordination  for  such 
programs  and  services  In  cooperation  with  the 
various  Federal  agencies  Involved  In  adult 
education,  and  to  promote  knowledge  of  adult 
learning  processes  and  the  Improvement  of 
methods  and  materials  in  the  field. 

(b)  The  Bureau  shall  administer  such 
adult  education  programs  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  It  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  The  Director  shall  Implement 
the  purposes  of  the  Bureau. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  employ  such  experts, 
consultants  and  staff  persocinel  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  to  effectuate  the  Intent  of 
this  Act,  Including  specialists  in  the  follow- 
ing areas:  data  processing  and  Information 
retrieval,  planning  and  coordination,  systems 
development  and  research,  and  reports  and 
liaison. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  utilize,  with  their 
consent,  the  services,  personnel  and  facilities 
of  other  Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies 
and  Instrxunentalltles  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement therefor.  He  shall  make  every 
effort  to  develop  coordination  of  planning 
programs  and  resources  among  the  several 
Federal  agencies  Involved  In  adult  education 
and  with  existing  coordinating,  information, 
and  planning  groups  concerned  with  specific 
areas  in  the  field. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress e«kch  year  a  report  for  the  preceding 
year,  including  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  activities  and  accomplishments,  and  an 
evaluation  at  the  status  of  adult  education, 
together  with  his  reconunendatlons.  He  shall 
also  serve  as  an  advisor  to  Congress  on  the 
relation  to  and  possible  effect  of  proposed 
legislation  on  existing  adult  education  pro- 
grams. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  serve  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

PART  ni 

NAnONAL    CENTSS    rOK    ADULT    XDOCATION 

Sec.  901.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
National  Center  for  Adult  Education,  to  be 
located  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  Center  shall  develop  informa- 
tion and  referral  services  for  adult  educators 
throughout  the  nation,  pilot  projects  and 
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applied  research  to  improve  knowledge  and 
techniques  in  solving  problems  In  the  field 
of  adult  education,  promotion  of  in-service 
education  of  adult  educators  through  in- 
ternships and  special  programs,  and  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  Information  to  improve 
adult  education  throughout  the  Nation  and 
to  promote  working  relationships  with  other 
nations. 

Sxc.  302.  (a)  A  Director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Adult  Education  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  period  of  three  years  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Advisory  Council.  He  may 
succeed  himself. 

(b)  The  Director  is  charged  with  develop- 
ing a  program  to  demonstrate  creative  and 
effective  education  for  adults,  and  with  mak- 
ing optimum  use  of  data  systems  and  tele- 
conununlcatlons  in  promoting  exchange  of 
Information  and  application  of  knowledge. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  employ  such  ex- 
perts, consultants,  and  staff  personnel  as  are 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  Intent  of  the  Act 
regarding  the  Center,  with  specialists  in  ap- 
plied research,  Information-referral  resources, 
professional  in-service  education,  program 
and  systems  development,  communications, 
and  such  other  specialists  and  staff  as  are 
required  to  Implement  the  program. 

PART  rv 

AFPBOPRIATIONS   AUTHOBIZia) 

Sec.  401.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  through 
1976  at  least  $1,000,000,  of  which  wUl  be 
allotted: 

(1)  to  Implement  Parts  I  and  II,  for  the 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Bureau,  a  sum  not 
less  than  9250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972;  than  9300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  than  9460,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  than 
9e00.000  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  In  1975 
and  1976;  and 

(2)  to  implement  Parts  III.  for  the  Na- 
tional Center,  a  sum  not  less  than  $735,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1972;  9700,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
9650,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  9400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975;  and  9200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  Thereafter,  the 
Federal  share  for  the  Center  shall  not  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  operating  budget. 

(b)(1)  Any  operating  programs  assigned 
to  the  Bureau  shall  be  separately  funded. 

(2)  The  Center  shall  develop  non-Federal 
sources  of  funding,  and  may  accept  grants, 
contributions,  and  other  sources  of  income 
as  well  as  property  in  fxirtherance  of  the 
intent  of  this  Act. 
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BABY  ELIMINATION  IN  MILrrARY 
HOSPITALS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALirOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  across 
the  counttTT  now  there  are  signs  of  grow- 
ing revulsion  against  the  practice  of  abor- 
tion on  demand,  particularly  where  the 
law  permits  elimination  of  babies  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  development.  In  New 
York  State,  26  babies  have  already  been 
aborted  alive;  one  actually  survived  to  be 
put  up  for  adoption. 

Dr.  Jean  Pakter,  director  of  the  ma- 
ternity and  newborn  services  of  the  New 
York  City  Etepartment  of  Health,  and  a 
former  supporter  of  that  State's  new 
abortion  law,  is  quoted  now  as  saying: 

In  many  of  these  cases  where  the  fetua 
oomes  out  alive,  it  takes  a  gasp  or  two  and 


that's  It.  This  is  not  right.  As  a  physician  I 
don't  like  to  see  life  ended  or  hurt  In  any 
way. 

Dr.  Vincent  Fontana,  director  of  pedi- 
atrics at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in  New 
York  where  two  babies  were  aborted 
alive,  spoke  more  bluntly: 

To  have  a  woman  go  In  for  an  abortion  and 
then  to  have  the  baby  born  alive  only  to  die 
later  is  tantamount  to  murder.  There's  no 
question  about  it. 

Since  abortion  has  been,  and  in  most 
States  still  is,  a  crime  defined  by  State 
law,  and  in  view  of  this  rising  opposition 
to  abortion  on  demand,  it  would  seem 
that  at  least  the  Federal  Qovenmient 
should  not  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  baby 
elimination  movement.  Yet,  through  a 
mere  administrative  memorandum  last 
July  31,  virtually  all  previous  restrictions 
on  abortions  in  U.S.  military  hospitals 
were  withdrawn.  A  fsuit  sheet  of  August 
10,  1970,  from  the  office  of  Dr.  Louis 
Rousselot,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  and  EInvironment,  states  the 
current  policy: 

Pregnancies  may  be  terminated  in  military 
medical  facilities  when  medically  indicated 
or  for  reasons  involving  mental  health  and 
subject  to  the  availability  of  space  and  fa- 
cities  and  the  capftbilitles  of  the  medical 
staff. 

Overriding  a  recommendation  by  Lt. 
Oen.  Alotizo  A.  Towner,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Air  Force,  that  abortions  in  mili- 
tary hospitals  be  performed  only  "within 
the  limits  of  local  State  laws,"  memo- 
randum of  July  22,  1970,  Dr.  Rousselot 
ruled  that  "authorized  family  planning 
procedures" — including  abortion— 

"should  be  provided  in  military  facilities 
in  the  United  States  without  regard  to 
local  State  laws,"  memorandum  of  July 
31, 1970. 

This  directive  Is  now  being  imple- 
mented by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  still  with  no  limit  on  the  age  of 
the  baby  being  eliminated.  The  Defense 
Department  has  admitted  that  since  last 
August  there  have  been  135  abortions  at 
one  military  hospital  alone:  The  Wilford 
Hall  Air  Force  Medical  Center  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Late  last  year  15  prominent  persons, 
including  doctors  and  theologians,  sent  a 
letter  to  President  Nixon  protesting  the 
new  abortion  policy  in  U.S.  military  hos- 
pitals. Among  them  were  Paul  Ramsey, 
professor  of  religion  at  Princeton; 
George  H.  Williams,  professor  of  religion 
at  Harvard;  and  Arthur  J.  Dyck,  pro- 
fessor of  population  ethics  at  Harvard. 
All  three  are  Protestante.  As  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  pointed  out  Jan- 
uary 9,  opposition  to  abortion  "is  com- 
monly but  mistakenly  thought  to  be  a 
sectarian  Roman  Catholic  view." 

On  February  10,  I  introduced  H.R. 
4257,  which  would  require  military  hos- 
pitals to  abide  by  the  abortion  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  they  are  located,  Just 
as  they  must  abide  by  other  State  laws 
regarding  crimes  against  persons.  The 
10  cosponsors  of  HJl.  4257  include  Con- 
gressman Alton  Lennon,  a  senior  Demo- 
crat member  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  Dr.  Tim  Lek  Cartib, 
a  RepubUcan  Congressman  from  Ken- 
tucky, long  active  in  public  health  legis- 
laUon. 
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The  conscience  of  America  cannot  rest 
while  babies  are  being  forced  out  of  the 
womb  alive  to  die  gasping  on  hospital 
tables.  The  right  to  life  is  sacred,  and  our 
Constitution  guarantees  It. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  "O 
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SUPPORT  OUR  POWS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  prob- 
lems have  caused  this  Nation  more  dis- 
tress than  the  continuing  shame  of  the 
freatment  of  our  men  currently  being 
held  captive  in  North  Vietnam  POW 
camps.  This  problem  has  touched  my 
family  very  closely  since  our  son-in-law 
was  reported  missing  in  action  In  Decem- 
ber of  1968. 

Last  week,  my  former  colleagues  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  passed  a 
resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
take  such  affirmative  action  as  necessary 
to  obtain  the  immediate  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  privilege  to  submit 
for  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  following  Joint  resolution 
of  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Joint  Resolution  or  the  LEcistJVTtrRE  or  fax 
State  or  New   York   Memorulizing   the 
Members  op  the  UNrrED  States  Congress 
To  Take  Such  ArrniMATivE  Action  as  May 
Be  Necessary  To  Obtain  the  Release  op 
THE  American  Pkisonees  op  War  Held  by 
THi  Pboplxs  Rxfttblic  of  North  Vietnam 
Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam Is  now  holding  certain  T7nlted  States 
citizens  as  prisoners  of  war  and  has  knowl- 
edge and  Information  concerning  the  identity 
of  other  United  States  citizens  who  have  died 
In  captivity;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, although  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  refuse  to  supply  a  complete  list 
of  the  name,  rank  and  serial  number  of  all 
United  States  prisoners  presently  held  or  who 
have  died  In  capivity,  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  North  Viet- 
nwi  has  refused  to  allow  the  International 
Bed  Cross  to  regularly  inspect  Its  prisoners 
and  communicate  with  its  United  Stotes 
prisoners  of  war,  in  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions;  and 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  refused  to  allow  prisoners  to  regu- 
larly receive  and  transmit  letters  to  their 
ramilles  In  violation  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
uong;  and 

Whweas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
n*m  has  refused  to  enter  into  prisoner  ex- 
change allowing  lu  United  States  prisoners 
of  war  to  return  to  their  homes  and  families- 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
Mm  has  disregarded  the  rules  of  clvUized 

Si?„  ^^'l.^*'*  ^«^**  ^'^  prisoners  in 
»Watlon  Of  the  Geneva  Convention;  and 

durt^^w*,^*  **'*•  government  has  cou- 
th. -J*"  ^^  *  manner  which  acts  against 
tte^rights  of  human  beings;  now,  therefore. 

of^' V '  T^  *^*  Legislature  of  the  State 
L^tZ  l!f^  respectfully,  yet  firmly,  urge 
^d  memorialize  the  membe™  of  the  Nlne^. 

M  m«  Sf***  ^  ^*  «"«^  afllrmaUve  acUon 
«  niay  be  neceeaary  to  obtain  the  ImmedUte 
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release  of  such  prisoners  of  war;  and  be  it 
further. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Vlce-Preeldent  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  duly  elected 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 


A  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  CALL- 
ING FOR  HUMANE  TREATMENT 
FOR  AMERICAN  POWS 


HON.  K.  GUNN  McKAY 

OP   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like, 
at  this  time,  to  call  attention  to  a  Con- 
current Resolution  of  the  39th  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Utah,  with  the  Gov- 
ernor concurring,  asking  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  North  Vietnam  to  take  all 
necessary  actions  to  insure  fair  and  hu- 
mane treatment  for  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  to  insure  the  release  of  these 
prisoners  unharmed. 

I  am  greaUy  concerned  over  the  wd- 
fare  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
missing  in  action  in  Vietnam  and  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  the  State  of  Utah  are 
equally  concerned.  This  Joint  resolution 
from  the  State's  elected  officials  ex- 
presses this  concern  by  adding  their 
names  to  the  list  of  concerned  citizens 
asking  for  humane  treatment  or  release 
of  these  prisoners. 

Our  prisoners  are  entiUed  to  fair  and 
humane  treatment  and  I  would  like  to 
urge,  as  my  State  is  doing  with  the  con- 
current resolution,  that  the  officials  of 
North  Vietnam  treat  these  men  as  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race  abiding  by  the 
accepted  rules  of  war  for  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Utah  has  submitted  the  Resolution  of 
the  Utah  Legislature,  calling  for  humane 
treatment  for  American  prisoners  of 
war,  to  the  North  Vietnamese  Delega- 
tion at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks,  and,  I  urge 
this  delegation  to  take  all  necessary  ac- 
tion to  insure  fair  and  himiane  treat- 
ment for  American  prisoners. 

I  would  like  now,  to  have  the  concur- 
rent resolution  of  two-thirds  of  all  mem- 
bers elected  to  both  Utah  Houses  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  Utah's  Gover- 
nor, Calvin  L.  Rampton,  officially  en- 
closed in  today's  House  Record: 

State  op  Utah, 
Optice  op  the  Sbcrttakt  of  Statx, 

Salt  Lake  City,  February  S,  1971. 
To:  Hon.  K.  Ounn  McKay. 
Hon.  Premier  Pham  Van  Dono, 
Democratic  Republic  of  North  VietTiam.  c/o 

North  Vietnameae  Delegation,  Paris  Peace 

Talks,  Paris,  France 

Honorable  Prkmixr  Pham  Van  Dono:  The 
OfHce  of  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  United  States  of  America,  has  been  in- 
structed by  its  3&th  Leglalatvire  to  transmit 
to  you  copies  of  a  Resolution,  concurred  in  by 
both  houses  of  its  legislature,  memorializing 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam  to 
take  all  necessary  actions  to  insure  fair  and 
humane  treatment  for  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  assure  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  unharmed. 


Oop>le6  of  this  Resolution  are  enclosed  to 
you  by  registered  mail.  Yoiu-  acknowledgment 
would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Clyde  L.  Mnuot, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Enclosures. 

1971  AxnioAN  Pbisomxss  op  Wab  m  Noktr 
Vietnam 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  39th  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  of  Utah,  the  Governor  con- 
curring therein,  memorializing  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  North  Vietnam  to  take 
all  necessary  actions  to  Insure  fair  and  hu- 
mane treatment  for  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  assure  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  unharmed 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  LeyUlature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  ttDO-thirds  of  all  members 
elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses  voting  in 
favor  thereof  and  the  Governor  concurring 
therein: 

Whereas,  an  unavoidable  Incidence  of  the 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  the  taking  of 
prisoners  of  war; 

Whereas,  prisoners  of  war  are  entitled  to 
fair  and  humane  treatment  as  members  of 
the  human  race; 

Now,  therefore,  Ije  it  resolved,  that  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam  Is 
requested  to  take  all  necessary  actions  to 
insure  fair  and  humane  treatment  for  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  to  assure  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  un- 
harmed. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  3&th  Legls- 
Uture  of  the  State  of  Utah  is  conoemed 
about  American  prisoners  of  wax  in  the  Re- 
public of  North  Vietnam  and  desires  to  add 
their  names  to  the  list  of  concerned  citizens 
asking  for  the  humane  treatment  or  release 
of  these  prisoners. 

Be  it  further  reeolved,  that  the  members  of 
the  Leglsiatxire  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Utah  do  hereby  affix  their  signa- 
tures in  support  of  this  reaolutlon. 

Be  it  further  reeolved.  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Utah  riiaU  send 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  on  North  Vietnam 
in  Hanoi. 


SUCCESS  IN  LABOR  AND  RACE  RE- 
LATION PROBLEMS:  INDUSTRIAL 
CALUMET  REGION  OF  INDIANA 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, February  21  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  steelworkers  of  the 
Calumet  region,  and  outstanding  testi- 
monial tribute  was  paid  to  Curtis  Strong, 
a  member  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  for  over  35  years  and  now  one  of 
the  organization's  top  officials. 

Over  the  years,  Curtis  Strong  has  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  successfully  han- 
dling and  assisting  the  district  director, 
Joe  Oermano,  and  the  subdistrlct  direc- 
tor. Orval  Klncald.  In  many  of  the  critical 
problems  confronting  union  problems 
and  race  relations  in  the  Calumet  region. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Gary. 
Ind.,  Post  Tribime  reveals  a  great 
message  to  the  people  residing  In  all 
urban  communities  as  to  the  results 
which  can  be  obtained  In  labor  and  race 
relations  by  leaders  who  use  common- 
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sense,  good  judgment,  and  sensible  dis- 
cussion on  both  sides  The  great  Calumet 
industrial  region  of  Indiana  has  had  an 
excellent  record  of  peaceful  negotiations 
on  labor  and  racial  problems  over  the 
years. 
I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

Good  hsmcm  ros  Both  Sidks 

The  very  persona  who  most  openly  pro- 
tested In  advance  the  speech  here  of  Negro 
civil  righto  leader  Bayard  Rustln  In  paying 
justifiable  tribute  to  Gary's  Curtis  Strong 
last  weekend  will  cheer  considerable  of  what 
he  said. 

We  hope,  though,  they  will  also  understand 
It  Is  advice  which  needs  to  be  heard  on  both 
sides  of  the  color  line. 

Because  he  was  a  black  speaking  to  a 
primarily  black  audience,  Rustln  warned 
against  those  of  his  race  who  advocate  sepa- 
ratism and  advised  that  "It's  time  to  stop 
blaming  the  white  man  for  all  our  problems." 

But  the  coin  Is  also  valid  on  Its  other  aide. 
It  Is  likewise  time  for  the  whites  to  stop 
blaming  the  blacks  for  all  of  the  nation's 
troubles,  whether  It's  In  the  flald  of  crime, 
narcotics,  welfare  confusion  or  political 
chaos. 

WhUe  Rustln  showed  the  courage  to  de- 
nounce by  name  such  black  revolutionaries 
and  separatists  as  H.  Rap  Brown,  Huey  New- 
ton and  Bobby  Seale,  those  whites  who  cheer 
that  aspect  of  his  speech  should  likewise  have 
the  courage  to  denounce  such  white  extrem- 
ists as  George  Wallace,  Lester  Maddox  and 
others  of  their  Uk. 

His  advice  that  "the  only  way  blacks  and 
whites  are  going  to  be  uplifted  from  their 


present  economic  status  Is  by  holding  a  union 
card  and  getting  to  the  ballot  box"  la  also 
worth  reading  by  members  of  this  nation's 
two  largest  racial  divisions. 

Not  everyone  of  either  race,  of  course, 
needs  to  be  In  a  union.  That  wUl  depend  In 
part  on  whether  he  Is  a  worker  or  a  represent- 
ative of  management  regardless  of  color.  But 
the  Idee  that  men  with  common  goals  need 
to  work  together  without  regard  for  skin 
color  remains  sound. 

We  called  the  tribute  paid  Strong  "Justi- 
fiable." That's  because  he  is  a  man  who,  while 
standing  up  for  men  of  his  own  Negro  race, 
has  recognized  that  Its  goals  may  best  be 
attained  by  seeking  to  change  the  system 
gradually  from  within,  working  with  whites 
as  well  as  blacks  In  seeking  the  betterment 
of  his  people. 


GOLDEN     ANNIVERSARY     OF     THE 
DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary 
and  to  commend  the  deeds  of  this  worthy 
organization. 


The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  De- 
partment of  Maryland,  is  an  especially 
active  organization  founded  April  16. 
1945.  It  has  over  5.000  members  at  the 
present  time  and  is  headed  by  Mr.  Walter 
D.  Hyle,  Ji.,  department  commander. 
The  DAV,  E|epartment  of  Maryland  par- 
ticipates in  hospital  work  at  five  veterans 
and  military  hospitals  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  This  program  has  expended 
over  $10,000  in  the  last  year  and  has  in- 
volved 650  volimteers  visiting  and  helping 
over  23.000  patients.  A  salvage  program 
also  assists  needy  veterans  with  clothing 
and  furniture  problems. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  De- 
partment of  Maryand  is  presently  active 
in  the  POW/MIA  program.  They  have 
Joined  the  national  DAV  effort  to  send 
millions  of  letters  and  cables  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Embassy  in  Paris  and  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  Hanoi.  These  let- 
ters express  the  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  welfare  and  safe  re- 
turn of  the  American  POW's  and  urge 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 
This  is  a  commendable  program— one 
which  deserves  the  support  of  every 
American. 

It  is  work  such  as  this  that  commands 
the  respect  of  the  American  people  and 
makes  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  a  significant 
event  for  all  of  us. 


SENATE— 'Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

{Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  17,  1971) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul:  and  all  that 
is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  His  benefits: 

Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruc- 
tion; who  crowneth  thee  with  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercies. — Psalms 
103:  1,2,4. 

We  thank  Thee.  O  God,  that  Thy 
dwelling  place  is  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands  but  In  the  human  soul  open 
to  Thy  presence.  But  here  we  thank  Thee 
also  for  this  visible  temple  of  democracy 
and  this  forxim  of  freedom.  May  it  be  so 
hallowed  by  the  people  that  it  may  never 
again  be  tarnished  by  terrorists  nor  as- 
saulted by  anaux^ists,  but  preserved  un- 
scarred  and  undesecrated  for  genera- 
tions yet  to  come. 

Deliver  us,  O  Lord,  from  excessive  fear 
and  the  hysteria  which  makes  judgment 
wesik  and  the  will  impotent.  Heal  all  sick- 
ness of  soul  suid  assuage  the  hurt  of 
those  who  are  distraught  or  discouraged. 
Make  our  leaders  great  and  good  and 
strong.  Out  of  difficulties  bring  a  new 
unity  and  a  firm  loyalty  to  the  things 
that  matter  most  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  the  enhancement  of  public  order, 
and  the  dawning  of  a  permanent  peace. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  2,  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Aixen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
AlXEN  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


next;  and  that,  Immediately  after  the 
prayer,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  1  hour,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  colloquy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEaTT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joximal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  March  1, 
1971.  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  3,  1971,  UN- 
TIL 11  A.M.  THURSDAY.  MARCH  4. 
1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  it  stand  in  recess  imtil  the 
hour  of  11  o'clock  on  Thiirsday  morning 


FURTHER  CONCENTRATION  OF 
POWER,  EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE, 
AND  THE  "KISSINGER  SYN- 
DROME" 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
SYinNOTON)  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  hour. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  address  this  year 
President  Nixon  presented  a  series  of 
proposals  which  he  stated  he  believed 
would  "reform  the  entire  structure  of 
American  government  so  we  can  make  it 
again  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
the  wishes  of  the  American  people." 
The  President  cautioned  that— 
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Tb/e  further  away  government  U  from  the 
people,  the  stronger  government  becomes 
tnd  the  weaker  people  become.  And  a  na- 
tioa  with  a  strong  government  and  a  weak 
people  is  an  empty  shell; 

And  then  he  said: 

Ijet  us  give  the  people  of  America  a 
chance,  a  bigger  voice  In  deciding  for  them- 
■elvee  those  questions  that  so  greatly  aifect 
their  lives. 

These  statements  could  well  lead  the 
American  public  to  believe  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  currently  taking  steps  to 
return  power  to  the  people,  and  in  that 
way  give  new  meaning  to  the  concept  of 
participatory  democracy. 

With  tlie  possible  exception  of  revenue 
sharing,  however,  both  the  proposals  and 
the  actions  of  this  administration  would 
appear  to  be  oriented  in  the  opposite  di- 
rectiMi  —  drawing  increasing  decision- 
making authority  into  the  White  House 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  in  Congress. 

As  but  one  example.  President  Nixon 
has  now  proposed  a  major  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  existing  Cabinet  structure 
through  the  transformation  of  seven  ex- 
isting departments  into  four  new  super- 
departments.  One  of  those,  Human  Re- 
sources, would  have  a  budget  nearly  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

In  addition,  proposals  have  been  made 
for  a  general  overhaul  of  present  inde- 
pendent regulatory  commissions  by  com- 
bining a  number  of  such  agencies;  also 
by  replacing  the  various  boards  of  com- 
missioners with  single  administrators, 
the  latter  appointed  by  the  President. 

Some  reform  of  the  growing  Federal 
bureaucracy  is  overdue,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  any  such  a  merging  of  Execu- 
tive power  at  highest  levels  does  not  re- 
sult in  the  executive  branch  becoming 
less  responsive  to  Congress,  and 
therefore  to  the  people.  With  the  im- 
portance of  such  accountability  in  mind, 
let  us  hope  that  Congress,  with  an  open 
mind,  nevertheless  takes  a  long  hard  look 
at  these  new  proposals. 

Three  additional  examples  of  the  pres- 
ent trend  toward  concentration  of  au- 
thority in  the  White  House  are:  First, 
Uie  creation  of  a  Domestic  Council  to 
"advise  and  assist  the  President  in  the 
formulation  and  coordination  of  na- 
tional domestic  policy,"  second,  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Eco- 
nomic Council  "to  pull  together  military 
and  economic  aid,  International  trade, 
and  monetary,  financial,  investment  and 
commodities  into  a  cohesive  body  of  pol- 
icy," and,  third,  the  widening  role  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  under 
the  direction  of  Presidential  Assistant 
p«orge  Shultz,  former  Secretary  of 
Ubor. 

A  glance  at  the  proposed  1972  Federal 
Budget  provides  ample  statistical  evl- 
aence  of  such  concentration. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1968,  Congress  ap- 
propriated $3  million  for  the  White 
House  Office.  This  year  that  appropria- 
tion has  tripled  to  $9,073,000— a  figure 
»*art  from  the  operating  expenses  for 
the  Executive  Mansion. 

During  that  same  period  the  number 
S  P^^^^^ent  posiUons  authorized  for 
«e  White  House  staff  will  more  than 


double,  from  250  to  540  employees.  In 
addition,  dozens  of  civil  servants  paid  by 
their  own  agencies,  including  15  from  the 
State  Department  alone,  are  detailed  to 
work  in  the  White  House. 

In  196S,  the  former  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  operated  with  a  budget  of  $9.5 
million  and  had  some  500  permanent 
employees.  For  the  fiscal  year  1972,  how- 
ever, the  budget  request  for  the  new 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  $19 
million,  double  the  money  in  4  years  with 
693  authorized  permanent  positions. 

In  addition  to  the  two  new  Councils 
previously  referred  to,  there  has  been 
created,  within  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Office  of  Telecommunicati(»s 
Policy.  This  new  Office,  with  a  budget  re- 
quest of  some  $2.6  million  and  a  staff  of 
65,  we  are  told  is  needed  to  coordinate 
the  telecommunications  activities  of  the 
executive  branch;  also  to  assure  that  the 
views  of  that  branch  on  national  tele- 
communications policies  are  effectively 
presented  to  the  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission. 

When  pieced  together,  these  typical 
examples  establish  a  pattern  of  further 
concentration  of  authority  in  the  White 
House,  and  in  a  manner  that  often  makes 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Congress 
to  meaningfully  review,  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  authority,  the 
functioning  of  the  executive  branch. 

Most  disturbing  is  the  concentration  of 
foreign  policy  decisionmaking  jjower  in 
the  White  House,  with  a  resultant  obvi- 
ous decline  in  the  prestige  and  position 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  De- 
partment; and  it  is  this  particular  facet 
of  this  overall  trend  that  I  would  explore 
more  fully  today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  on  the  address 
he  is  making.  He  has  indicated  that  now 
he  has  reached  a  turning  point  in  his 
speech,  and  will  devote  the  rest  of  the 
speech  to  the  impact  on  foreign  policy 
which  the  executive  branch  is  making 
increasingly,  and  to  the  lessening  of  im- 
pact on  foreign  policy  by  the  legislative 
branch. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  with  respect  to  the 
growing  army  of  employees  and  the  pro- 
liferation of  agencies  and  offices  and 
various  adjuncts  of  this  department  or 
that  department,  I  think  the  Senator  is 
touching  a  very  Important  and  sensitive 
nerve.  These  agencies  come  up  to  Con- 
gress year  after  year.  They  approach  the 
Appropriations  Committees  for  fimds 
with  which  to  add  500  new  employees,  a 
thousand  new  employees,  or  1,500,  and 
they  are  generally  allowed  most  of  the 
new  positions  that  they  request.  If  they 
ask  for  a  thousand  and  we  allow  them 
800,  they  come  back,  in  a  supplemental 
bill,  and  request  the  remaining  200,  or 
perhaps  300,  and  we  allow  those,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  pennypinch  when  it 
comes  to  providing  our  own  research 
personnel.  We  do  not  want  to  add  an 
additional  person  to  our  own  staffs;  we 
do  not  want  to  add  any  personnel  to  the 
committees'  staffs. 

Agencies  downtown  have  ample  per- 
sonnel, they  have  computers,  they  have 


every  advantage,  and  we  are  Expected 
to  cope  with  this  mammoth  executive 
organization,  with  its  army  of  people, 
with  its  computers,  and  with  all  of  its 
resources,  and  we  dare  not  add  a 
single  staff  member  to  this  committee 
or  to  that  subcommittee.  I  am  not 
saying  that  all  committee  staff  people 
earn  their  pay.  or  that  all  clerks  to 
Senators  earn  theirs.  I  would  Imagine 
that  some  Senators  might  not  fully  earn 
theirs,  from  time  to  time.  But,  in  any 
event,  we  just  do  not  have  the  guts,  when 
it  comes  to  providing  the  resources,  the 
personnel,  the  computers,  the  space,  or 
whatever  tools  we  need  in  the  legislative 
branch  to  maintain  our  constitutional 
position  of  being  an  equal  and  coordinate 
branch — equal  to  each  of  the  other  two 
branches. 

I  think  it  is  disgraceful  that  we  aire 
virtually  cowtirds  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
viding for  our  own  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly 
cope  with  the  growing  executive  branch. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  carry  out  our 
oversight  function  under  the  Constitu- 
tion as  long  as  we  give  the  executive 
branch  everything  they  ask  for  and  do 
not  provide  adequately  for  our  own 
branch,  so  that  we  might  conduct  re- 
search and  carry  out  our  own  proper 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution. 

I  think  that  even  if  the  Senator  does 
not  say  another  word,  he  has  already 
made  a  good  speech  with  respect  to  the 
proliferation  and  the  growth  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  I  merely  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  him  and  to 
compliment  him.  and  to  add  my  little  bit 
with  respect  to  the  way  we  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  let  these  people  get  by  with 
this  growth,  and  while  we  are  afraid  to 
add  to  the  resources,  the  personnel,  and 
the  equipment  that  the  legislative  branch 
needs  in  order  to  carry  out  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  able  assistant  ma- 
jority leader.  He  knows  only  too  well  the 
problem  he  has  outlined  so  well,  because 
he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  knows  as  much 
as  any  Member  of  this  body  of  what  he 
speaks.  I  am  grateful  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  President,  recently  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  series  of  articles  analyz- 
ing U.S.  foreign  policy,  the  men  and 
forces  which  shape  that  policy,  including 
the  role  of  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress;  and  running  through  that 
series  of  seven  articles  was  one  central 
theme — the  unique  and  unprecedentedly 
authoritative  role  of  Presidential  Adviser 
Henry  Kissinger. 

These  articles  illustrate  the  extraor- 
dinary influence  of  Dr.  Kissinger  in  all 
aspects  of  foreign  affairs — economic, 
military,  and  diplomatic.  He  emerges  as 
clearly  the  most  powerful  man  in  the 
Nixon  admhilstratlOTi  next  to  the  Pres- 
ident himself. 

Under  the  present  concept  of  execu- 
tive privilege,  however,  he  has  never  ap- 
peared before  the  proper  committees  of 
Congress  to  justify  any  of  his  decislMis, 
although  his  dc«nestic  counterpart.  Di- 
rector Shultz,  frequently  testifies  before 
congressional  ccmunltteeB. 
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Under  these  circumstances  It  would 
seem  appropriate  to  examine  both  the 
nature  and  the  scope  of  Dr.  Kissinger's 
present  authority. 

Dr.  Kissinger  is  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  national  security  affairs.  In 
that  position  he  heads  the  staff  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  That  staff 
consists  of  s<Hne  110  people. 

The  fiscal  year  1972  budget  request  for 
the  National  Security  Council  staff  is 
$2.3  million,  almost  four  times  the 
amount  expended  in  1968 — the  Eunount 
requested  for  outside  consultants  alone 
is  nearly  $500,000. 

As  outlined  in  the  official  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  Organization  Manxial,  the  fimctlon 
of  the  National  Security  Coimcll  Is  "to 
advise  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
integration  of  domestic,  foreign,  and 
military  policies  relating  to  national 
security." 

The  staff  of  the  Coimcil  was  Intended 
to  advise  the  members  of  the  Coimcil. 
Instead,  however,  said  staff  operates  as 
an  In-hoiise  policy  shop  for  the  President 
himself. 

With  this  broad  mandate.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer has  established  imder  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  a  complex  struc- 
ture of  six  committees  which  formulate 
and  review  policy  options  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  before  they  are  for- 
warded to  the  President. 

Dr.  Kissinger  himself  Is  chairman  of 
all  six  committees. 

Although  these  committees  have  basic- 
ally the  same  core  membership — high 
level  representatives  from  State,  De- 
fense, the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency — perhaps  the  most 
powerful  of  the  six  committees  Is  the 
Senior  Review  Group  which,  imlike  the 
other  more  specialized  committees,  deals 
across  the  board  with  those  most  critical 
policy  issues  which  are  of  special  In- 
terest to  Congress  and  the  people  as 
veil  as  to  the  administration. 

Another  committee  Dr.  Kissinger 
chairs  is  entitled  the  Vietnam  Special 
Studies  Group.  The  area  of  concern  of 
this  committee  Is  obvious,  but  its  func- 
tion somewhat  nebulous. 

Some  say  it  is  the  advisory  voice  of 
Dr.  Kissinger  that  has  been  heard  the 
loudest  with  respect  to  all  major  deci- 
sions that  Involve  the  United  States  In 
Indochina — more  so  than  that  of  either 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense:  in  fact  reports  have  been 
circulated  that  one  major  military  deci- 
sion In  this  area  was  made  within  the 
White  House,  without  prior  consultation 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

A  Washington  newspaperman  re- 
ported that  Dr.  Kissinger  and  his  Wash- 
togton  Special  Action  Group — another 
of  the  six  committees — despite  opposi- 
tion from  high  ranking  military,  devised 
the  plan  for  troops  of  Cambodia,  South 
Vletnsun,  Laos  and  Thailand  to  drive 
Into  northern  Cambodia  and  southern 
Laos. 

Further  with  respect  to  the  scope  of 
Dr.  Kissinger's  authority,  he  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Verification  Panel,  a  Nation- 
al Security  Council  panel  which  deals 
with  the  vital  SALT  negotiations;  and 
according  to  an  article  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  last  December : 


The  White  Hoiise  wont  trust  the  State 
Department  or  even  the  Arms  Control  Agen- 
cy with  any  part  of  the  strategy  on  aALT. 
The  Kissinger  people  believe  that  the  tough- 
est of  all  possible  lines  should  be  held 
against  Moscow  on  this  and  they  consider 
the  State  Department  a  profound  security 
problem  In  these  negotiations. 

The  State  Dep>artment  has  been  much 
more  wUUng,  In  the  Inner  counsels,  to  sug- 
gest following  up  Soviet  overtures  which  the 
White  Hoxise  considered  meaningless. 

Subsequent  events  and  press  reports 
would  appear  to  bear  out  this  purported 
bifluence  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  views;  that 
is,  the  reported  rejection  by  the  United 
States  of  a  Soviet  proposal  to  limit  ABM 
deployment;  ani  also  the  fact  that  no 
UJ3.  response  to  the  reported  slowdown 
of  Soviet  SS-9  deployment  has  been 
forthcoming. 

Requests  to  brief  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  SALT  had  to  be  approved 
by  the  White  House— that  is.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer— and  it  was  Kissinger,  rather 
than  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Director 
of  the  ACDA.  who,  when  the  administra- 
tion finally  decided  to  brief  the  Congress 
on  SALT,  came  to  Capitol  Hill  to  brief, 
not  the  Armed  Services  Committee  or 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but 
an  Informal  leadership  meeting. 

Another  committee  chaired  by  Dr. 
Kissinger,  the  so-called  40  Committee — 
named  for  the  Presidential  directive 
which  set  it  up — is  described  as  one 
which  supervises  covert  Intelligence 
operations. 

The  remaining  committee  is  the 
Defense  Programs  Review  Committee. 
According  to  the  Times  articles,  this 
committee  has  been  established  "to 
apply  a  blend  of  political,  economic,  and 
diplomatic  assessments  to  defense  budg- 
eting and  force  levels."  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  would  appear  that  said  commit- 
tee has  been  limited  to  the  providing  of 
broad  budgetary  guidance;  and  that  so 
far  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  been 
successful  In  preventing  it  from  making 
decisions  on  basic  weapons  policy  and 
other  such  matters. 

Underlying  all  these  six  committees 
as  well  as  the  National  Security  Council 
staff,  Dr.  Kissinger  has  set  up  six  inter- 
departmental groups  according  to  spe- 
clfic  regions  of  the  world — ^Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa,  and  so  forth.  Eiach 
group  is  headed  by  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Under  such  an  orgtuilzational  setup, 
the  line  of  functioning  authority  at  these 
levels  can  only  be  somewhat  hazy,  and 
that  condition  in  Itself  raises  Interesting 
questions. 

As  but  one  example,  do  these  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State,  as  heads  of  Inter- 
departmental groups  under  the  National 
Security  Council,  report  directly  to  Dr. 
Kissinger,  or  do  they  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State?  If  the  former,  anyone 
experienced  in  the  actual  operation  of 
the  executive  branch  knows  that  Dr. 
Kissinger  is  Secretary  of  State  in  every- 
thing but  title,  with  this  organizational 
arrangement  a  vital  key  to  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policy. 

One  resiit  of  the  function  of  these 
Interdepartmental  groups  has  been  to 
place  certain  broad  catt^orles  of  execu- 
tive branch  communicators  beyond  the 
reach  of  legitimately  interested  mwnbers 


of  Congress.  As  example,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  within  the  past  year,  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
who  sought  to  discuss  pending  policy 
matters  with  executive  branch  officials 
have  been  told  by  those  officials  that  their 
ability  to  discuas  the  subject  in  meaning- 
ful terms  was  limited  because  it  was  a 
matter  pending  within  the  Naticoial  Se- 
curity Council  process. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State  report  to  Dr.  B^ls- 
slnger  as  well  as  to  Secretary  Rogers, 
such  a  dual  track  system  counters  one 
of  the  basic  principles  of  sound  manage- 
ment, and  can  only  lead  to  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  in  the  execution  of 
policy. 

Dr.  Kls8ini:er  has  other  official  powers. 
As  example,  he  is  a  member  of  the  new 
council  on  International  Eoonocnlc  P(ri- 
Icy.  This  Presidential  Council,  noted  pre- 
vlously.  Is  designed  to  "pull  together  mili- 
tary and  eoonomlc  aid,  international 
trade  and  monetary,  financial,  invest- 
ment and  commodities  matters  Into  a 
cohesive  body  of  policy,  taking  Into  ac- 
count the  requirements  of  foreign  ptrf- 
Icy." 

If  effective,  this  Council  would  put 
imder  direct  Presidential  control  mat- 
ters which  heretofore  have  been  han- 
dled in  various  executive  agencies  and 
departments.  Including  the  Department 
of  State. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  reported  that 
the  hard  line  approach  Dr.  Kissinger 
has  taken  with  respect  to  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe  has  thwarted  both  State 
and  Commerce  Department  proposals  for 
more  liberal  trade  policies  toward  Inm 
Curtain  countries.  In  any  case,  as  a 
member  of  this  new  Council,  and  with 
such  a  concentration  of  foreign  economic 
policy  decisions,  it  would  appear  that 
Dr.  Kissinger's  leverage  \n  that  area 
could  well  equal  the  authority  he  pos- 
sesses in  the  other  two  areas  of  diplomacy 
and  national  security. 

In  addition  to  these  official  roles,  It 
would  appear  that  Dr.  Kissinger  has  fur- 
ther authority.  He  Is  reported  to  have 
taken  a  summary  of  the  world  situation 
that  had  been  prepared  originally  by  the 
State  Department  for  delivery  by  Secre- 
tary Rogers,  and  then  redrafted  and  ex- 
panded it  for  release  as  President  Nixon's 
1969  State  of  the  World  Message.  Neither 
Secretary  Rogers  nor  any  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Department  was 
present  at  the  time  of  the  official  signing 
cf  this  message. 

It  Is  reported  that  another  relatively 
recent  "takeover"  development  is  that  Dr. 
Kissinger  and  his  staff  now  prepare  an- 
swers for  the  President  t»  probable  for- 
eign policy  questions  at  news  conferences, 
a  function  formerly  performed  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense. 

According  to  the  Times  articles,  it  was 
Dr.  Kissinger  whom  the  President  select- 
ed to  deal  directly  with  the  Soviet  Union 
In  connection  with  the  possible  installa- 
tion of  a  submarine  facility  in  Cuba;  thus 
bypassing  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  re- 
portedly had  a  more  restrained  view  to- 
ward the  matter. 

Numerous  other  examples  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's role  in  the  shaping  of  policy- 
official  and  unofficial— oould  be  cited. 
Those  delineated  above,  however,  lUus- 
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trate  well  the  degree  as  well  as  the  na- 
ture of  his  authority. 

At  this  point,  soemone  might  ask,  in 
the  vernacular,  "So  what?"  Is  there  any 
danger  resulting  from  this  "Kissinger 
syndrome,"  this  imprecedented  concen- 
tration of  authority  into  the  hands  of  a 
jnan  who  consistently  briefs  various 
groups  and  individuals  on  matters  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy;  but  because  of 
his  "Executive  privilege"  is  equally  con- 
sistent in  refusing  to  testify,  even  in 
ckised  sessions  before  the  proper  commit- 
tees of  Congress? 

Some  degree  of  concentration  of  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  the  President  smd 
bis  advisers,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
foreign  policy,  is  no  doubt  necessary  so 
as  to  deal  with  some  situations  requiring 
prompt  Presidential  decisions  unique  to 
the  nuclear-space  age  in  which  we  now 
live.  Any  legitimate  need  for  such  fur- 
ther concentration  of  decisionmaking  au- 
thority, however.  Is  now  being  expanded 
to  the  point  where  Congress  as  well  as 
the  American  people  are  being  increas- 
ingly denied  access  to  pertinent  facts 
about  major  foreign  ix>llcy  decisions;  and 
therefore  neither  Congress  nor  the  peo- 
ple have  any  real  knowledge,  let  alone 
any  voice,  In  the  formulation  of  policy 
decisions  which  could  well  determine  the 
Nation's  future. 

Policy  decisions  are  no  doubt  etisier  for 
the  executive  to  arrive  at  if  not  subject 
to  congressional  review,  but  that  is  not 
the  manner  in  which  a  democracy  is 
supposed  to  function.  Only  in  a  totalitar- 
ian state  can  refusal  to  disclose  Impor- 
tant policy  decisions  to  the  proper  legis- 
lative representatives  of  the  people  be 
Justified  on  grounds  of  expediency. 

Such  isolation  from  members  of  the 
Senate  on  the  grounds  of  Executive 
privilege  not  only  nullifies  the  basic  con- 
stitutional concept  of  advice  and  consent, 
but  Jdso  distorts  the  fundamental  prem- 
ise on  which  our  country  vras  founded — 
representative  democracy. 

How  can  those  of  us  who  are  elected 
to  represent  the  people,  and  in  whose 
hands  is  the  sole  authority  to  appropriate 
those  funds  necessary  for  the  executive 
branch  to  carry  out  policy,  perform  prop- 
erly our  constitutional  function  if  we  are 
barred  from  knowledge  of  the  true  rea- 
sons for  said  poUcy  or  policies. 

This  development  is  of  particular  con- 
cern in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  In 
that  field  the  people  are  forced  to  rely 
more  on  the  national  security  considera- 
tions—than is  the  case  with  respect  to 
domestic  affairs.  Nevertheless  It  Is  in  the 
former  area  that  Congress  is  now  being 
asked  to  appropriate  increasingly  more 
money  so  as  to  carry  out  policies  and  pro- 
wanis  about  which  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving increasingly  less  knowledge. 

Sitting  as  he  does  in  such  a  broad  seat 
of  authority,  Henry  Kissinger  is  cleariy 
the  best-informed  administration  official 
wi  White  House  policy;  and  he  is  per- 
niitted  to  lobby  the  decisions  of  the  ex- 
ecuUve  branch  to  the  news  media,  to 
'^^^ntaUves  of  foreign  countries,  to 
the  Cabinet,  to  the  military,  to  Govem- 
ment  boards  and  commissions,  and  also 
to  various  private  groups  and  individuals, 
without  any  accountability  of  any  kind 
wnatever  to  the  Congress.  In  passing, 
only  recently  he  expounded  his  views  to 


all  for  1  hour  on  a  national  CBS  net- 
work show. 

It  is  now  clear  that  this  development 
has  placed  the  Senate,  particularly  the 
Foreign  Relations  and  Appropriations 
Committees,  and  at  times  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  In  an  awkward  and 
often  impotent  position;  for  whereas  it 
is  becoming  ever  more  obvious  that  Dr. 
Kissinger,  not  Secretary  Rogers  or  the 
State  Department,  is  the  primary  spokes- 
man on  foreign  policy  for  this  adminis- 
tration under  the  present  Interpretation 
of  Executive  privilege.  Dr.  Kissinger  does 
not  and  apparently  will  not  appear  be- 
fore the  duly  constituted  committees  of 
the  Congress.  As  was  recently  demon- 
strated, neither  will  members  of  his 
staff  even  after  they  have  attacked  both 
the  integrity  and  the  competence  of  cer- 
tain Senators  and  their  staffs.  That  is  a 
matter  which  will  be  discussed  at  a  later 
time  in  more  detail. 

This  lack  of  communication  wdth  the 
actual  architect  of  oux  foreign  policy  has 
created  a  serious  denigration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee suid  the  Senate  in  the  performance 
of  the  latter's  constitutional  role  of  ad- 
vice and  consent,  to  the  point  where  it 
is  now  Uttle  wonder  that  some  view  the 
appearance  before  the  committee  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  the  head  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
as  a  rather  empty  exercise. 

F^irther  concentration  of  authority 
in  the  White  House,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  policy,  is  not  confined 
solely  to  the  present  administration,  but 
these  recent  changes  In  the  organization 
and  functioning  of  the  executive  branch 
are  rapidly  accelerating  a  trend  that  has 
been  developing  over  the  years. 

The  Congress  itself,  however.  Is  far 
from  blameless  in  allowing  this  trend 
to  gain  its  present  momentum.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  in  a  recent  address : 

Out  of  a  weJl-lntentloned  but  miscon- 
ceived notion  of  what  patrotlsm  and  reepon- 
slbmty  require  In  a  time  of  world  crisis. 
Congress  has  permitted  the  President  to  take 
over  the  two  vital  foreign  policy  powers 
which  the  Constitution  vested  In  Congress: 
the  power  to  Initiate  war  and  the  Senate's 
power  to  consent  or  withhold  consent  from 
significant  for^gn  commitments. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  Senate 
has  taken  significant  steps  in  an  effort  to 
reassert  its  role  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  If  the  Senate  Is  to 
have  any  real  influence  on  for- 
eign policy,  however,  its  Members  must 
first  regain,  and  then  utilize  the  consti- 
tutional authority  which  they  have  al- 
lowed to  be  preempted. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  most  effective 
congressional  authority  is  the  power  of 
the  purse;  and  only  through  the  proper 
exercise  of  that  power  can  the  Congress 
regain  Its  constitutional  role  In  the  for- 
mulation of  policy. 

Let  us  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  Congress  will  review  thoroughly  all 
administration  requests  for  the  Nation's 
increasingly  limited  resources,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  foreign  ecMiomic, 
pohtlcal  and  military  i»licy. 

We  could  weU  begin  by  taking  a  long 
hard  look  at  the  $2.3  million  appropria- 
tion request  for  the  "little  State  Depart- 


ment"  currently   in   residence   at   the 
White  House. 

Once  again,  we  recognize  well  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  organize  his 
staff  so  as  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy — 
along  with  the  flow  of  Information  and 
advice — in  the  manner  which  best  suits 
him.  But  this  should  not  be  done  in  a 
way  which  prevents  the  Congress  from 
receiving  accountability  from  the  respon- 
sible officers  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  senior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
most  provocative  and  Interesting  speech 
given  by  the  Senator.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress he  handled.  In  my  judgment,  one 
of  the  most  important  responsibilities  of 
our  Government;  that  of  finding  out 
what  are  the  foreign  policy  commitments 
of  the  United  States,  and  what  we  are 
doing  about  them,  and  how  they  expose 
us,  and  whether  it  Is  worthwhile  being 
exposed  to  them — often  it  is.  I  serve  on 
the  subconmiittee  that  he  chairs. 

I  know  Dr.  Kissinger  very  well — and  I 
think  that  Is  an  important  point  In  this 
colloquy — ^the  frustration  which  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  faced,  and  I 
have  faced,  and  committee  members 
have  faced  In  the  Invocation  of  "execu- 
tive privilege."  Many  of  us  have  felt  de- 
nied Information,  even  in  executive  ses- 
sion, necessary  and  proper  for  us  to  have 
so  as  to  carry  out  our  constitutional 
responsibUities  as  Senators. 

The  Senator  Is  himself  a  man  of 
high  talent,  very  highly  prized  talent,  so 
he  has  a  great  respect  for  talent  in 
others.  What  troubles  me  is  whether  we 
are  shooting  at  the  right  target,  if  we 
pick  Dr.  Kissinger  and  set  him  up  as 
some  kind  of  an  eminence  grise.  He  Is 
an  able  man. 

Moreover,  he  Is  in  a  tradition  which 
is  actually  quite  familiar  In  this  coun- 
try— and  which  is  not  so  unique  as  may 
be  implied.  Woodrow  Wilson  had  Colo- 
nel House.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had 
Harry  Hoc^lns.  I  think,  in  a  sense, 
Averell  Harrlman  served  Harry  Tru- 
man along  somewhat  the  same  lines. 
And,  of  course,  McGeorge  Bundy  was 
beUeved  to  have  exercised  very  great 
authority  in  the  national  security  field 
under  President  Kennedy,  as  did  Walt 
Rostow  under  President  Johnson. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  Henry 
Kissinger.  The  President  knows  a  lot 
about  foreign  policy  and  he  thinks  he 
has  got  himself  the  best  man  there  is  to 
advise  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  organiza- 
tional things  that  the  Senator  speaks 
about,  the  President  can  choose  to  do  if 
he  wishes.  That  is  his  privilege  as  Presi- 
dent. He  does  not  have  to  tell  us  some 
things  which  we  would  like  to  know,  even 
though  we  might  think  public  policy 
dictates  that  he  should  tell  us.  This  is 
especially  so  as  regards  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  his  office — the  Presi- 
dency. That  is  the  basis  of  "Executive 
privilege."  Why  we  should  not  hold 
the  President  himself  responsible  rather 
than  Dr.  Kissinger  for  the  effect  upon 
Congress  of  the  organization  of  his  Pres- 
idency, respecting  international  security 
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affairs.  Dr.  Kissinger  is  the  President's 
man.  The  President  can  Are  him  tomor- 
row and  get  someone  else.  It  is  the  Pres- 
ident who  is  doing  this,  not  Dr.  Kissinger. 
By  "this"  I  mean  excessive  use  of  Execu- 
tive privilege  so  as  to  impede  our  work 
and  our  prerogatives.  We  had  a  situation 
which  the  Senator  complained  about 
before — and  I  supported  liim  100  per- 
cent— where  an  ambassador  came  before 
us  and  said  that  he  had  executive  privi- 
lege. They  told  him  not  to  testify. 

We  have  legislative  oversight  over  the 
State  Department  In  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  We  have  a  right  to 
complain  about  the  fact  that  the  State 
Department  is  being  denuded  of  the 
things  it  does,  tilings  for  which  we  have 
a  right  to  hold  it  accountable  and  that 
the  President  is  organizing  his  ofiQce  In 
such  a  way  sis  to  accomplish  this.  The 
Invocation  of  Executive  privilege  in  an 
excess  way  so  as  to  Interfere  with  our 
activities,  is  a  matter  the  President 
is  responsible  for,  rather  than  Henry 
Kissinger. 

Henry  Kissinger  happois  to  be  a  very 
gifted  man  and  he  has  the  confidence  of 
the  President.  If  he  brings  peace  to  Viet- 
nam and  to  this  country,  I  suppose  the 
President  ought  to  erect  a  statue  for 
him.  That  is  his  business. 

I  ask  this  questlcHi  in  good  faith,  be- 
cause I  know  the  man.  I  believe  he  Is 
really  trying  to  do  his  best  within  his 
ability  to  advise  the  President.  Is  not  our 
proper  target  the  President  and  the  way 
he  has  set  up  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  many 
years  with  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York;  also  to  work  with  him  on  our  com- 
mitments subcommittee.  No  one  has 
more  respect  than  I  for  the  ability  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  would  not  necessarily  agree  with 
some  of  the  historical  references  he  made 
to  people  who  were  close  to  former 
Presidents. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  that  I  am 
sorry  he  has  completely  missed  the  basic 
thrust  of  my  address  this  morning.  I,  too, 
have  great  admiration  and  respect  for 
Dr.  Kissinger,  have  known  him  perhaps 
as  long  as  has  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
men  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  as 
a  friend. 

These  words  this  morning  are  not  a 
criticism  of  Dr.  Kissinger.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  opinion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  about  the  ability 
and  patriotism  of  Dr.  Kissinger — I  was 
not  looking  for  any  personal  target, 
either  Dr.  Kissinger  or  the  President. 

Based  on  previous  experience  in  busi- 
ness and  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  what  I  was  addressing  my- 
self to  this  morning  was  what  I  believe 
is  an  illogical,  imsound,  and  potentially 
dangerous  organizational  structure  in 
the  Federal  Government.  It  may  be  that 
the  functioning  of  what  I  believe  is  an 
unsound  structure  can,  because  of  the 
brilliance  of  the  men  Involved,  function 
adequately. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  I  do  not 
believe    results    Justify    any    sweeping 
observation  of  that  character. 
Another  friend  for  an  equally  long 


time  is  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State,  who,  when  I  first  came  into  Gov- 
ernment, was  counsel  for  the  Military 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  talking  about  the  Honorable 
William  P.  Rogers.  His  position  is  becom- 
ing very  difficult  with  respect  to  what  is 
going  on,  not  because  of  any  inefficiency, 
or  desire  for  power,  or  careless  thinking 
on  the  part  of  any  individual;  but  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  organization 
that  has  been  set  up  and  under  which 
he  functions. 

I  will  not  get  into  the  details  of  that 
functioning  this  morning,  or  a  discussion 
of  the  men  who  no  doubt  are  able  public 
servants.  But  I  do  believe  that  the 
organizational  setup  in  the  executive 
branch  is  not  operating  for  the  best 
interests  of  that  branch,  or  the  best 
interests  of  the  Congress  and  our  form  of 
government. 

That  is  the  basic  reason  why  I  am 
making  this  talk  this  morning. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor really  does  my  heart  good,  for  this 
reason.  Had  I  not  said  what  I  had  to  say 
and  had  the  Senator  not  said  what  he 
had  to  say,  which  is  typical  of  his  ability 
and  fairness,  I  could  see  the  headlines: 
"Symington  Attacks  Kissinger."  That,  of 
course,  would  not  have  been  the  thrust 
of  the  Senator's  statement. 

What  do  we  do  about  it?  We  have  a 
perfect  right  to  tell  the  President  that  we 
do  not  like  the  way  he  is  setting  this  up, 
and  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  refuse 
any  money  that  he  asks  us  for  either  his 
office  or  Kissinger's  office. 

Our  own  judgment  of  what  we  really 
ought  to  do  is  to  demand  of  the  State 
Department  the  information  we  are  en- 
titled to  get  from  them,  information 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to 
have. 

Thereby,  we  would  know  if  there  is  any 
real  inefficiency  that  exists  through  their 
not  being  put  in  the  position  of  being  able 
to  do  their  job.  We  have  legislative  over- 
sight over  them. 

I  will  say  that  as  I  now  understsuid  the 
thrust  of  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind, 
as  we  negate  the  idea  that  this  fellow 
Kissinger  is  some  kind  of  conspirator  who 
has  enthralled  the  President — which  is 
very  Important  to  negate,  because  he  is 
not  that  kind  of  man  and  the  President 
is  not  that  kind  of  man — having  done 
that,  I  would  like  to  join  with  the  Sena- 
tor in  pushing  as  hard  as  we  can  to  secure 
the  information. 

We,  as  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Senate,  and  also 
the  public,  ought  to  have  the  informa- 
tion. If  the  State  Department  does  not 
have  it.  the  information  ought  to  be  made 
available  to  us  as  to  why  they  do  not  have 
it,  and  thereby  demonstrate,  as  the  Sena- 
tor is  demonstrating,  the  defect  in  Gov- 
ernment of  which  he  is  complaining. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  my  position  perhaps  even  more 
clear  to  the  able  Senator.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  President  to  have 
any  member  of  his  staff  possess  the  type 
and  character  of  authority  Dr.  Kissinger 
has,  or  even  that  of  Mr.  Lehman  of  Dr. 
Kissinger's  staff,  as  they  go  out  and  lobby 


for  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
executive  department,  domestic  or  for- 
eign policy. 

I  do  not  question  the  fact  that  recently 
Dr.  Kissinger  gave  a  1-hour  interview  on 
CBS,  in  which  interview  he  answered,  in 
great  detail,  many  questions  propounded 
to  him  by  some  of  the  more  able  news 
media  people.  But  I  do  question  the  fact 
that  when  he  does  so,  he  nevertheless 
continues  to  refuse  to  come  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
even  in  executive  session,  to  report  to  the 
proper  Members  of  the  Senate  under  the 
advice-and-consent  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

To  me  that  is  not  representative  gov- 
ernment imder  our  form  of  government. 

This  Is  said  with  some  background, 
because  I  served  on  the  National  Security 
Council  in  two  different  positions.  It 
would  appear  that  the  former  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  the  domestic  field  does  not 
fear  the  Congress  as  apparently  Dr. 
Kissinger  does,  or  the  President,  in  the 
foreign  policy  field.  Dr.  Shultz,  with 
greater  power  than  other  Directors  erf 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  nevertheless  is  willing  to 
come  down  and  discuss,  in  open  session, 
before  the  proper  committees  of  Coa- 
gress,  the  domestic  policies  and  programs 
of  this  administration.  If  the  No.  1 
man  under  the  President  in  the  White 
House  on  domestic  issues  is  willing  to 
discuss  these  matters  in  great  detail, 
surely  the  No.  1  White  House  man 
on  foreign  policy,  perhaps  also  on  other 
policies,  should  be  willing  to  do  the  same 
with  the  proper  committees,  in  executive 
session. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  useful  colloquy. 

I  think  the  point  on  which  we  differ 
is  that  Dr.  Shultz  is  really  the  successor 
of  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  mean  to 
interrupt,  but  the  authority  given  Presi- 
dential Adviser  Shultz  Is  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  any  previoua 
Budget  Director  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr,  JAVrrs.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ator changes  what  I  said.  He  includes  the 
duties  which  have  heretofore  been  the 
subject  of  executive  and  public  hear- 
ings. He  is  more  than  that,  but  he  is 
also  that. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Kissinger's  job 
traditionally  has  been  direct  confidential 
adviser  to  the  President.  He  deals  with 
highlv  classified  matters  of  national 
security.  I  have  not  checked  the  prec- 
edents, but  I  understand  there  always 
has  been  a  great  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  a  President  to  have  his  adviser  or 
emissary  go  before  committees.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  lot  of  abuse,  also,  of  the  use  of 
"security  classiflcations "  to  keep  infor- 
mation away  from  us.  That  is  another 
subject,  and  one  which  deserves  hard 
scrutiny  and  corrective  action. 

The  President  himself  does  not  have 
to  come  to  us  and  he  can  instruct  his  per- 
sonal man  that  he  does  not  want  him 
to  appear  either.  But  I  do  not  believe 
Cabinet  officers  can  do  that. 
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I  say  we  have  a  right  to  call  Bill 
Rogers,  whom  I  respect  enormously.  He 
has  been  a  friend  of  mine  as  he  has  been 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  I 
respect  and  admire  his  authority  and  I 
irant  to  build  him  up.  But  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  call  him  and  say,  "We 
hear  on  radio  and  television  the  follow- 
ing things  emanating  from  the  Presi- 
dent. What  do  you  know  about  it?"  We 
can  go  after  that  hammer  and  tong.  We 
have  oversight  over  that  Departinent, 
but  the  President,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  a  separate  official.  We  establish 
the  State  Department  and  the  Secre- 
tary's office,  by  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dency is  estabUshed  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  do  not  have  much  time  remain- 
ing and  would  make  a  further  observa- 
tion. 

No  doubt  the  Senator  can  obtain  in- 
formation from  Dr.  Kissinger  any  time 
he  so  desires.  I  do  not  begrudge  him  that 
opportimity,  but  hapjjen  to  represent  the 
millions  of  people  in  my  State,  and  I  am 
not  getting  adequate  information,  that 
needed  prior  to  making  a  decision. 

The  able  Senator  from  New  York  said 
this  could  be  construed  as  a  talk  against 
Dr.  Kissinger.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  my  Intent;  but  it  could  be  con- 
strued as  a  talk  for  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Senate  under  the  Constitution,  and 
it  could  be  construed  as  a  talk  for  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Wherever  one  goes  in  the  afternoon  or 
evoiing  around  this  town  one  hears  our 
very  able  Secretary  of  State  laughed  at. 
People  say  he  is  Secretary  of  State  in 
title  only.  Now,  there  is  something  even 
more  serious  about  that,  based  on  my 
past  experience,  than  just  the  difficulty 
of  any  one  individual  being  placed  in 
that  position  with  his  assistants  and 
the  public.  If  the  Senator  does  not  think 
this  is  affecting  negatively  the  morale 
and  capacity  of  other  members  of  the 
State  Department.  I  possess  information 
he  does  not  have. 

Under  this  type  and  character  of  "cut- 
through"  operation,  serious  deveolpments 
could  occur  in  the  world  as  It  is  today 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  future  of 
our  country. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  our  com- 
mittee and  other  conmiittees.  That  Is  un- 
fortunate because  I  do  not  believe  the 
recent  criticism  is  justified.  I  do  know 
also  that  a  large  majority  of  Senators 
who  appropriate  the  money  necessary  to 
handle  our  foreign  policies  do  not  have 
the  information  that  a  member  of  any 
Board  of  Directors  of  a  corporation 
would  demand,  if  he  were  a  good  director 
before  approving  an  appropriation  of 
funds  to  be  expended  by  the  operating 
heads  of  that  corporation. 

The  real  power  of  the  Congress  lies  in 
the  power  of  the  purse,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  request  more  Information  than 
we  are  receiving  on  subjects  which  come 
before  my  committees,  information  asked 
for  only  in  executive  session.  It  Is  true, 
jind  the  Senator  knows  it,  that  on  many 
basic  policy  matters  we  find  out  more 
irom  reading  the  newspapers  than  we  do 
«ven  In  executive  sessions. 
♦J  ^°  °°*  intend  to  just  ride  along  with 
this  administration  or  any  other  admln- 

H  i^, 


Istratlon.  I  am  not  attacking  any  Individ- 
ual. I  have  great  respect  for  these  peo- 
ple as  individuals.  But  I  am  criticizing  the 
system  which  has  now  developed,  a 
system  which  I  beUeve  could  be  very 
harmful,  in  the  long  run,  to  this  country. 

Fifteen  or  20  years  ago  one  of  our 
more  able  Secretaries  of  State,  Dean 
Acheson,  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  said 
the  greatest  single  change  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  this  cen- 
tury was  the  further  delegation  of  power 
of  the  legislative  branch  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  That  was  before  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  and  the  Johnson 
administration  and  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. If  it  was  true  then,  I  ask  my 
able  friend  from  New  York  how  much 
more  true  would  be  justification  for  such 
a  criticism  today? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  we  do  not  have  the 
Information  which  we  should  have  as  a 
director  on  a  board  of  directors,  then  we 
should  not  vote  for  the  money;  and  If 
we  cannot  persuade  our  colleagrues  to 
that  effect,  then  there  is  something  defi- 
cient in  us,  because  that  is  what  our 
function  should  be.  If  we  do  not  have 
enough  information,  then  we  should  not 
act. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  said  that  I 
have  more  information. 
>  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  said  the  Senator 
coiild  get  more  information. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  state  fiatly  that  Is  not  a 
fact.  The  Senator  can  go  to  Dr.  Kissinger 
just  as  I  can  and  get  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

Finally,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  what  the 
Senator  said  about  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers.  It  is  not  the  case,  and  if  it  were 
he  would  resign.  He  is  that  kind  of  man; 
he  is  a  man  of  great  dignity,  an  outstand- 
ing lawyer,  and  an  outstanding  public 
official.  If  that  were  true  he  would  not 
stay  on  the  job. 

I  would  insist  that  in  governmental 
organization  the  Department  of  State 
should  have  the  full  power  and  author- 
ity, notwithstanding  Dr.  Kissinger,  that 
it  is  supposed  to  have  under  the  or- 
ganization of  governmoit. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
our  time  runs  to  the  last  allowable  min- 
ute or  two  for  this  colloquy  let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  whom  I 
respect  a  great  deal,  that  it  Is  much  to 
the  credit  of  Secretary  Rogers  that  he 
does  not  resign.  Some  peoyle  in  business 
resign  when  their  company  is  not  mak- 
ing a  profit.  I  have  just  read  a  book  by 
Barbara  Tuchman,  "Stilwell  and  the 
American  Experience  In  China,"  which 
demonstrates  that  often  patriots  who 
are  getting  a  bad  deal  believe  they  owe 
it  to  their  country  to  stick  around  and 
do  the  best  they  can  under  imfavorable 
circumstances. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  This 
colloquy  has  been  extremely  useful.  I  am 
hapi>y  to  have  been  able  to  join  the  Sen- 
ator in  making  it  nu)re  so. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  any- 
thing proposed  which  the  Senator  from 
N9W  York  joins  Is  a  plus  for  the  Senator 


from  Missouri.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  this  colloquy. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


QUORUM 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  ix>ll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  routine 
morning  business  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  12  o'clock  noon,  and  with 
speeches  by  Senators  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 


IS  VIETNAM  A  THREAT  TO  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON?— ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS  BEFORE  MID- AMER- 
ICA WORLD  TRADE  CONFERENCE. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  speech  I  made  in  Chicago 
on  Thursday,  February  25,  1971,  before 
the  Mid-America  World  Trade  Confer- 
ence. ITie  speech  Is  entitied  "Is  Vietnam 
a  Threat  to  President  Nixon?"  It  was 
discussed  throughout  the  coimtry  after 
I  made  it,  aiul  I  think  It  should  be  made 
available  to  all  who  read  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Is  VirrNAM  A  Thsbat  to  President  Nixon? 

Preeldent  Nixon  was  elected  In  November 
1968  with  an  unmistakable  natlon&l  man- 
date to  end  the  Vietnam  war.  P*w  Americana 
will  forget  the  tragic  experience  of  his  prede- 
ceasor.  President  Johnson  was  elected  in  1964 
by  the  biggest  margin  In  history — only  to 
be  forced  to  announce  his  withdrawal  from 
politics  three  and  a  half  years  later.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  struggled  as  hard  as  any  man 
could  to  mould  American  public  opinion  in 
Bupixvt  of  the  Vietnam  war.  In  the  end,  tola 
effort  destroyed  his  Presidency  and  fWoed 
deep  fissures  in  the  American  body  politic 
which  ooatlnue  to  scar  our  national  life. 

In  his  first  two  years  in  office,  President 
Nixon  has  tried  to  meet  the  national  demand 
for  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  process  of  grad- 
ual withdrawal  of  X!S.  troops  based  on  Vlet- 
namlzatlon.  The  President's  troop  with- 
drawal program  has  generally  succeeded  In 
lowering  the  emotional  pitch  of  the  Viet- 
nam Issue.  Nonetheless,  feelings  about  Viet- 
nam continue  to  run  very  deep  and  very 
strotng  In  this  country. 

The  big  question  Is  Whether  time  Is  run- 
ning out  for  President  Nixon  on  the  Vietnam 
Issue,  as  in  my  judgment.  It  would  be  un- 
realistic fca:  the  President  to  assume  that  he 
Is  going  to  be  given  the  same  amount  of 
freedom  of  maneuver  that  he  had  In  his  first 
two  years  on  this  Issue. 

I  feel  the  time  has  oome  for  a  Republican 
Senator  to  post  warnings  that  the  ship  of 
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state  may  be  headed  for  the  same  roclu 
which  broke  up  and  sank  the  Presidency  erf 
President  Johnson;  and  that  there  Is  yet  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  steer  another  safer 
course  for  the  natJon  I  consider  these  warn- 
ings to  be  prudent,  as  I  feel  the  Nixon  Ad- 
minlatratlon  haa  much  to  give  the  country 
in  the  two  terms  It  normally  would  have.  I 
do  not  want  to  see  President  Nixon  beguiled 
by  the  same  vision  of  a  "victory"  by  mili- 
tary means  which  proved  to  be  the  undoing 
of  Lyndon  Johnson's  presidency.  What  could 
our  nation  posalbly  win  In  Vietnam  that 
would  be  worth  the  destruction  and  the  di- 
vision— economic,  social  and  In  morale — 
which  this  war  Is  Inflicting  on  oxu:  own 
nation? 

To  cite  some  examples,  the  Vietnam  war 
has  so  weakened  international  confidence 
In  the  dollar  that  our  world  financial  posi- 
tion Is  being  jeopardised.  It  has  so  eroded 
the  motivation  of  the  American  worker  that 
our  very  productive  emd  technological  su- 
periority— our  greatest  strength — Is  threat- 
ened. It  has  so  dismayed  American  youth 
that  large  segments  have  lost  faith  In  the 
essential  effectiveness,  decency  and  human- 
ity of  our  society — In  our  cultiire — and  even 
In  our  credibility.  It  has  so  strained  our 
resources  as  to  bring  on  a  great  Infiatlon  and 
a  dangerous  eroelon  of  confidence  In  our 
economy  resulting  In  serious  unemployment. 

Along  with  this  we  have  the  deep  aggra- 
vation of  our  virban  problems — leading  to 
the  near  "bankruptcjr"  of  city  governments 
across  America — and  the  deep  sense  of  aliena- 
tion and  pessimism  now  so  prevalent  In  what 
used  to  be  known  as  the  most  optimistic 
nation  In  the  world.  And  there  are  those 
S0,000  American  llvee  lost  and  the  200,000 
wounded  and  that  $100-blUlon  of  treasure. 

There  are  many  Indications  that  1971  will 
•prove  to  be  the  make-or-break  year  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  Nlzon  Administration.  Some 
really  hard  choices  which  have  been  avoided 
or  postponed  over  the  past  two  years  will 
have  to  be  faced  this  year.  In  my  jvidgment, 
how  the  President  decides  on  these  critical 
breaking-point  Issues  could  be  a  major  fac- 
tor in  determining  whether  President  Nixon 
is  to  be  a  two-term  President, 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  implications  of 
a  goal  of  "military  victory"  In  President  Nix- 
on's recent  statements.  In  the  President's 
February  18  press  conference,  he  said:  "Time 
is  running  out  for  the  North  Vletnamieee,  If 
they  expect  to  negotiate  with  the  United 
States",  and  added,  "We  are  not  going  to 
make  any  more  concessions." 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  President  said: 
"I  am  not  going  to  place  any  limitation  upon 
the  use  of  ah*  power  except,  of  course,  to  rule 
out  .  .  .  the  use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons." 

In  addition,  the  President  refused  to  rule 
out  the  possibility  of  a  South  Vietnamese 
Invasion  of  North  Vietnam.  He  described  the 
current  South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  Laos 
as  having  been  made  possible  by  the  Invasion 
of  Camixxlla,  and  as  a  refiectlon  of  Increased 
South  Vietnamese  and  American  military 
power  In  relation  to  the  communist  forces. 

Clearly,  the  President  must  rely  for  such 
judgments  on  his  military  advisors.  I  think 
It  Is  only  prudent  to  note  that  essentially  the 
same  commanders  advised  President  Johnson, 
too. 

It  la  not  that  any  American  would  deny 
that  In  war  he  wants  "military  victory"  for 
the  n;S..  but  It  Is  that  Vietnam  Is  not  our 
war  and  that  we  never  went  into  Vietnam 
with  any  intention  of  luicondltlonally  mak- 
ing war  until  a  "military  victory"  is  achieved. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  reread  a  speech 
given  by  Oeneral  Westmoreland  to  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  November  31,  1967 — 
iVLot  two  months  before  the  Tet  Offensive  of 
1968  when  the  Vletoong  succeeded  In  pene- 
trating the  American  Embassy  Itself  In  the 
heart  of  Saigon. 

On  that  occasion,  Oeneral  Westmoreland 
•aid  the  enemy  ".  .  .  sees  the  strength  of  his 
forces  steadily  declining."  He  further  told  us: 


"It  Is  significant  that  the  enemy  has  not 
won  a  major  battle  In  more  than  a  year  .  .  . 
he  can  fight  his  large  forces  only  at  the  edges 
of  his  sanctuaries.  .  .  .  We  have  reached  €Wi 
Important  i>olnt  when  the  end  begins  to  oome 
into  view." 

In  a  very  trenchant  article  published  In 
Foreign  Affairs  Just  before  the  Nlion  Ad- 
ministration took  office,  the  President's  Ad- 
visor, Henry  Kissinger,  aummed-up  the  flaws 
of  the  Johnson  Administration  approach: 

"We  fought  a  military  war;  our  opponents 
fought  a  political  one.  ...  In  the  procees, 
we  lost  sight  of  one  of  the  cardinal  maxims 
of  guerrilla  war :  the  guerrilla  wins  If  he  does 
not  lose.  The  conventional  army  loses  If  It 
does  not  win." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion faces  the  same  dilemma  now  which  faced 
the  Johnson  Admmistration  In  1967.  I  am 
speaking  here  of  the  "winning"  and  "losing" 
syndrome  which  spurred  President  Johnson 
on  to  those  measures  of  military  escalation 
and  Insensltivity  to  public  opinion  which 
brought  his  political  career  to  an  end. 

Our  nation  Is  facing  its  gravest  Internal 
crisis  since  1861.  The  real  Issue  could  be 
whether  we  are  going  to  win  or  lose  America. 
In  that  context.  It  would  be  Irrelevant 
whether  we  are  going  to  "win"  or  "lose"  In 
Vietnam. 

The  ability  of  the  communist  forces — with 
the  help  from  Russia  and  China — to  offset 
the  constantly  escalating  American  military 
effort  of  the  Johnson  years  demonstrated  that 
the  illusion  of  "military  victory"  Is  a  path  to 
American  frustration  and  disappointment. 

It  Is  time  to  redefine  the  Vietnam  issue  in 
terms  of  America's  interests.  I  believe  that 
there  Is  now  an  unmistakable  national  con- 
viction that  the  American  Interest  can  be 
best  served  by  an  orderly  but  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Vietnam,  not 
dei>endent  on  the  pace  of  success  In  the  Vlet- 
aamlzatlon  program,  and  that  this  should  be 
accomplished  by  mid  1973.  If  this  does  not 
become  our  national  policy,  I  believe  there 
Is  a  good  chance  that  the  Congress  will  act 
to  establish  It  by  law. 

The  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration suffers  from  a  major  defect.  It  gives 
veto  power  both  to  Saigon  and  to  Hanoi. 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  Is  tied  to  the  concept  of 
Saigon's  resdlness  to  hold  up  militarily  on 
Its  own.  In  this  sense,  "readiness"  has  got  to 
include  "willingness, "  and  here  the  political 
calculations  of  President  Thleu,  as  well  as 
his  rivals,  are  bound  to  be  a  factor.  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  long  passed  when  Ameri- 
cans are  prepared  to  condition  tJ.8.  with- 
drawal on  the  exigencies  of  Saigon  politics, 
as  well. 

In  addition  to  the  veto  given  to  Saigon, 
a  veto  has  been  given  to  Hanoi,  for  the 
President  has  said  that  the  pace  of  U.S.  dis- 
engagement will  be  related  to  the  degree  of 
military  pressure  applied  on  our  forces  by 
North  Vietnam. 

In  his  February  18  press  conference  Presi- 
dent Nixon  further  expanded  Hanoi's  veto  by 
declaring: 

"As  long  as  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
any  Americans  as  prlsoners-of-war,  there 
wUl  be  Americans  In  South  Vietnam  and 
enough  Americans  to  give  them  an  Incentive 
to  release  the  prisoners." 

I  will  yield  to  no  one  In  my  solicitude  for 
Ameiicsin  prlsoners-of-war.  but  I  do  not 
believe  the  only  way  to  rescue  our  prisoners 
Is  to  continue  the  war;  the  history  of  war- 
fare teaches  that  prisoners  are  released  when 
wars  are  ended. 

In  conclusion  let  me  repeat  my  belief  that 
time  Is  closing  In  on  the  Administration  with 
respect  to  ending  the  Vietnam  war.  In  1971, 
the  President  is  facing  the  big  moment  of 
truth  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  govern 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  according  to  the 
American  Interest,  and  without  being  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  readiness  of  Saigon 
or  the  veto  of  Hanoi.  There  Is  also  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  he   Is  going  to  give  first 


priority  to  a  search  for  "victory"  through  a 
series  of  military  campaigns  throughout  In- 
dochina. His  generals  may  well  be  seeking 
to  convince  him  that  he  will  surely  find 
that  elusive  pot  of  military  gold  at  the  end 
of  one  or  another  of  those  endless  jungle 
trails. 

The  President  seems  under  some  tempta- 
tion to  go  on  with  Vletnamlzatlon  as  a  base 
of  the  Vietnam  policy.  If  he  does,  there  is 
grave  danger  that  the  American  people  may 
conclude  that  their  mandate  In  1968  was  to 
end  the  war  and  that  It  has  not  been  met. 
If  this  proves  to  be  the  case.  President  Nixon's 
reelection  could  be  in  grave  dcmger — a  con- 
tingency which  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to 
help  him  to  avoid. 


ORDER      FOR      TRANSACTION      OP 
ROUTINE   BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  col- 
loquy of  45  minutes  with  respect  to  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  which,  under  the 
previous  order,  is  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHRiY)  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  45  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  vote  which  will  occur  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  9,  the  able  assistant  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  «Mr.  Chtjhch),  Mr. 
Wes  Barthehnes,  be  granted  the  privUege 
of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MINORITY  MEMBERSHIP  ASSIGN- 
MENTS TO  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Republican  leader,  I  send  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Rss.  63 
Resolved.  That  the  foUowlng  shall  con- 
stitute the  minority  party's  membership  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportimlty,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
360  of  the  Ninety-first  Congress:  Mr.  Rom^ 
L.  Hruska;  Mr.  Jacob  K.  Javlts;  Mr.  Peter  H. 
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Domlnlck;  Mr.  Edward  W.  Brooke;  Mr.  Mark 
O.  Hatfield;  and  Mr.  Mallow  W.  Cook. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Oelsler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING — MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  92-56) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Many  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments today  are  in  serious  financial 
difQculty.  This  has  not  diminished  the 
growing  demands  on  their  financial  re- 
sources, however:  their  needs  continue, 
their  populations  increase  and  their 
social  problems  multiply.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances point  to  the  need  for  outside 
assistance,  and  the  Federal  Government 
has  tried  to  provide  such  assistance.  But 
In  doing  so,  it  has  frequently  added  to, 
rather  than  reduced,  State  burdens. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  turned  increasingly  to  a 
complex  system  of  grants  for  providing 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments.  Today  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams account  for  one-fifth  oif  State  said 
local  revenues.  In  theory  this  income 
should  reduce  the  pressure  on  State  and 
local  budgets  and  it  should  free  financial 
resources  at  those  levels  for  use  at  those 
levels.  In  practice  the  reverse  is  common- 
ly the  case. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  grants,  States 
and  local  government  units  are  frequent- 
ly required  to  match  Federal  funding, 
often  seriously  restricting  fiexibillty  in 
the  use  of  State  and  local  resources. 
Recipients  are  placed  In  the  position  of 
having  to  accept  Federal  money  with  its 
concomitant  restrictions  on  State  funds, 
or  receive  no  Federal  money  at  all.  "nius, 
we  may  find  States  and  local  governing 
units  pursuing  projects  which  may  be  of 
low  priority  to  them  simply  because 
money  for  these  projects  is  available,  but 
the  matching  requirements  for  such 
grants  may  have  to  be  met  at  the  ex- 
pense of  programs  of  higher  priority  to 
the  community. 

In  other  cases.  State  and  local  agencies 
are  required  to  maintain  their  financltil 
commitment  to  a  project  In  order  to 
quaUfy  for  Federal  grants  to  that  project. 
The  result,  again,  is  diminished  fiexi- 
billty In  the  use  of  financial  resources  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

Equally  burdensome  are  project-by- 
Project  requirements  for  prior  Federal 
approval  of  grants.  These  requirements 
often  delay  the  availability  of  much 
needed  funds;  generate  FedersJ,  as  well 
M  State  and  local,  bureaucratic  delay, 
and  inject  needless  confusion  into  the 
OiVU ^284— Part  4 


Federal,  State  and  local  relationship. 
Rigidity  in  adhering  to  exact  require- 
ments is  rewarded,  and  new  or  imagina- 
tive Ideas  are  frequently  lost  because  they 
fall  to  fit  exact  bureaucratic  guidelines. 

Finally,  Federal  grants  have  proliferat- 
ed to  such  a  degree  that  simply  discover- 
ing their  availability  is  a  bureaucratic 
chore  all  in  itself.  The  processes  of  ap- 
plication frequently  contribute  to  the 
difficulty,  and  delay  the  process,  of  ob- 
taining grants  to  a  degree  which  further 
aggravates  the  problem  the  money  is  de- 
signed to  assuage.  And,  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  all  the  beet  in- 
tentions, cannot  really  know  the  needs 
of  the  States  and  local  governing  units 
as  well  as  the  people  who  govern  at  those 
levels,  these  grants  frequently  cannot  be 
aimed  with  real  precision  at  the  needs 
which  exist  at  those  levels. 

Certain  of  these  difficulties  are  most 
prevalent  in  the  narrowly  defined  "cate- 
gorical grants,"  and  therefore  I  have 
long  supported  the  concept  of  block 
grants  which  permit  State  and  local 
governing  imits  to  receive  financial  as- 
sistance on  the  basis  of  what  they  know 
is  necessary.  This  eliminates  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  categorical  grants.  The 
block  grant  does,  however,  retain  other 
shortcomings:  requirements  for  match- 
ing funds,  maintenance  of  effort,  and 
prior  approval  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  fur- 
ther reform  our  system  of  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance,  and  to  streamline, 
where  we  can,  the  system  of  grant  aid 
by  adopting  a  system  of  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  which  provides  the  benefits  of 
Federal  assistance  without  the  burdens 
of  assistance  built  Into  the  present  grant 
progrsuns. 

The  purposes  of  130  of  our  narrowly 
based  categorical  grant  programs  now 
in  existence  can  be  reduced  to  six  broad 
areas  of  national  concern.  In  a  series  of 
special  messages,  of  which  this  is  the 
first,  I  will  propose  that  funds  be  made 
available  to  States  and  localities  to  as- 
sist them  in  meeting  their  problems  in 
the  areas  of  law  enforcement,  manpower 
training,  urban  development,  transpor- 
tation, rural  development  and  education, 
by  converting  these  grants  to  Special 
Revenue  Sharing.  Funds  for  assistance 
in  these  areas,  as  I  proposed  in  my 
State  of  the  Union  message,  will  include 
more  than  $10  billion  of  the  money  al- 
located for  the  narrow -purpose  grants 
plus  $1  billion  of  new  funds.  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  would  require  no 
matching  funds,  no  maintenance  of 
effort,  no  prior  project  approval  and, 
within  the  six  broad  areas,  recipients 
would  have  the  authority  to  spend  these 
fimds  on  programs  which  are  of  the 
highest  priority  to  them. 

I  am  proposing  today  legislation  for 
the  first  of  these  six  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  programs.  This  legislation  is  di- 
rected to  matters  of  primary  concern 
in  our  national  life:  the  control  of  crime 
and  the  Improvement  of  this  nation's 
system  of  criminal  Justice.  Much  has 
been  accomplished  in  combating  these 
problems,  but  much  remains  to  be 
accomplished. 

Part  of  the  market  progress  of  the 
past  two  years  can  be  attributed  to  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 


tration fLEAA) .  The  LEAA  was  created 
by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  aid  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  fund- 
ing programs  for  police,  courts,  correc- 
tions, control  of  organized  crime,  civil 
disorders,  and  other  related  crime  prob- 
lems. This  Is  a  national  problem — but 
the  basic  responsibilities  for  solving  this 
problem  rest  at  the  State  and  local  level 
and  the  LEAA  provides  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  these  levels  of  government. 

TUs  program  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  those  who  bear  responsibility 
at  the  State  and  local  level  are  best 
qualified  to  identify  their  enforcement 
problems,  and  to  set  the  priorities  and 
develop  the  means  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. It  is  designed  particularly  to  en- 
courage and  provide  for  experimentation 
and  innovation  in  the  search  for  more 
effective  solutions  to  the  crime  problem. 
With  LEAA  assistance  each  State  has 
developed,  in  partnership  with  local  gov- 
ernments, >i  comprehensive  statewide  ap- 
proach to  improving  law  enforcement 
and  reducing  crime.  Each  State  is  re- 
ceiving funds  imder  this  program,  and 
is  moving  to  execute  its  plans. 

The  program  is  effective.  In  the  Dis- 
Ulct  of  Columbia,  LEAA  assistance  has 
played  a  role  In  achieving  encouraging 
reductions  in  various  categories  of  crime. 
With  LEAA  assistance,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, has  launched  a  unique  effort 
against  street  crime  using  citizen-police 
cooperation.  A  feature  of  this  effort  has 
been  more  than  thirty  bilingual  "citizen 
forums"  in  high-crime  areas. 

LEAA  has  laimched  the  first  major 
Federal  research  and  development  pro- 
gram in  criminal  Justice.  It  has  initiated 
the  first  nationwide  computerized  In- 
formation system — Project  SEIARCH, 
which  will  help  provide  Instant  inter- 
state Information  on  offenders.  It  has 
funded  the  first  national  survey  of  crime 
victims,  and  the  first  national  Jail  sur- 
vey. In  the  six  New  England  States  a 
Joint  program  Is  underway  to  collect 
and  analyze  Intelligence  informaticm  and 
plan  a  coordinated  effort  ag&lnst  or- 
ganized crime  in  that  area.  This  was 
funded  by  LEAA.  LEAA  assistance  to 
the  States  for  corrections  has  Increased 
from  $3  million  in  fiscal  1969  to  over  $68 
million  in  fiscal  1970.  This  final  year  the 
total  exceeds  $100  million.  In  another 
area  LEAA  has  initiated  the  first  major 
Federal  program  to  enable  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  personnel  to 
continue  their  educations.  More  than 
nine  hundred  colleges  are  involved  in 
this  program. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  LEAA  has  as- 
sumed a  vital  and  effective  role  In  this 
area  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  concern. 
But,  I  believe  It  can  and  must  be  made 
more  effective.  Therefore,  I  am  propos- 
ing amendments  to  the  Law  E^orce- 
ment  Assistance  legislation  which  I  be- 
lieve would  strengthen  and  Increase  Its 
effectiveness  in  the  war  on  crime  by  in- 
creasing both  the  resources  of  State  and 
local  enforcement  and  judicial  agencies, 
as  well  as  their  freedom  to  use  the  re- 
sources at  their  disposal. 

SCATCHXNO    rtTMDS 

I  propose  that  the  requirement  for 
matching  funds  be  eliminated  from  LEAA 
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grants  being  converted  to  Special  Reve- 
nue Sharing. 

MAIMTXKANCS  OF  KITOKT 

I  propose  that  requirements  for  mainte- 
nance of  effort  be  eliminated  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing payments. 

PRIOR   PROJECT   APPROVAL 

I  am  recommending  that  State  plan- 
ning agencies  continue  to  prepare  com- 
prehensive statewide  law  enforcement 
plans.  These  will  continue  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  LEAA  for  review  and  evalua- 
tion, to  assist  LEIAA  tn  its  role  of  coun- 
seling State  and  local  government 
agencies.  I  am  proposing,  however,  that 
requirements  for  prior  approval  of  these 
plans  by  LEAA  be  eliminated.  Prior  ap- 
proval would  not  be  required  to  receive 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  fluids. 

COVULACB 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  would  replace 
the  present  LEAA  action  grants  and  their 
payment  would  be  automatic.  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  for  law  enforcement 
for  the  first  full  year  would  be  $500  mil- 
Uon.  Fifteen  percent  of  this  would  be  in 
grants  which  can  be  awarded  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  LEAA,  and  the  remainder  in 
grants  awarded  automatically  on  the 
basis  of  population. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

I  urge  that  the  protection  from  dis- 
crimination now  provided  minorities  un- 
der nUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  be  expressly  extended  to  Special 
Revenue  Sharing. 

CONCLXrSION 

The  changes  provided  in  the  LEIAA 
legislation  are  not  extensive.  But  I  be- 
lieve they  will  have  a  profoimd  effect. 
TTiey  are  designed  to  improve  a  good  pro- 
gram which  already  has  many  of  the  ele- 
ments we  seek  to  obtain  in  other  pro- 
grams. Special  Revenue  Sharing  will  per- 
mit the  needed  improvements.  And  by 
further  freeing  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, both  from  the  restrictions  of 
onerous  Federal  control,  and  from  the 
administrative  and  fiscal  restrictions 
which  accompany  or  result  from  much 
of  our  Federal  assistance,  we  can  re- 
lease the  creative  capacities  of  each  level 
of  government  in  these  areas  of  national 
concern. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitb  House.  March  2.  1971. 


RxpoRT  on  Sprcial  Pat  tor  Dtttt  Sttbjsct  To 
HosTiLX  Fns 
A  letter  Irom  the  Deputy  Seoretary  of  De- 
fenee,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  special 
pay  ior  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire  from  the 
calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RXPORT  OF  THS  COMPTBOLLXR  GkNKRAI, 

A  letter  from  the  Gomp troll  er  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  r^>ort  on  the  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  fiscal  year  1070,  dated  February  26, 
1071  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Amcndmknts    to    Rules    or    Practick    and 

RSPORT     OF     THZ     Jxn>ICIAL     COMFXRKIfCK  OF 
THE    UNITXD    STATSR 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure for  the  U.S.  District  Courts,  to  the  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure  for  the  UJ3.  District 
Courts,  and  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate 
Procedure  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  together  with  the  report  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Umted  States 
(with  accompanying  papers  and  a  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Rrport  on  Contract  MooincATiONa  bt 
Atomic  Enxbgt  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General  Manager, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  actions  taken  under  the  au- 
thority of  PubUc  Law  86-804,  approved  Au- 
gust 28,  1958,  which  establishes  regulations 
for  entering  Into  and  amending  or  modify- 
ing contracts  to  facilitate  the  national  de- 
fense for  the  calendar  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
Reports     of     National     Mediation     Board 

AND      National      Railroad      Aojxtstmxnt 

Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Medi- 
ation Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  Board,  Including  a  report  of 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1970  (with  ac- 
companying reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  James  T.  Lynn, 
of  Ohio,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  FTC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allkn)  : 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Commis- 
sion of  the  City  of  D\inedln,  Fla.,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  reve- 
nue sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  has  been  severely  affected 
by  the  recession  which  has  struck  our 
economy. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  has  petitioned 
the  Congress  to  extend  unemployment 
benefit  coverage  for  an  additional  26 
weeks. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  In  the  I^c- 
ORD  at  this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record: 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 


.'  Rksoltttion 

Memorializing  Congree*  In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent economic  recession  to  enact  such  leg- 
islation necessary  to  extend  unemployment 
benefit  coverage  an  additional  26  weeks 
Whereas,  Rhode  Island's  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment reached  6.4  per  cent  In  mid-December, 
1970;  and 

Whereas,  Diirlng  that  same  month  the 
state  paid  out  more  money  in  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  than  in  any  month 
in  the  33-year  history  of  this  program;  and 

Whereas,  The  single  most  significant  factor 
In  the  situation  is  that  approximately  20 
per  cent  of  the  payment  went  to  persons  who 
were  covered  under  the  13  weeks  of  bene- 
fits which  were  extended  as  a  result  of  a 
special  session  of  the  general  assembly;  and 
Whereas,  If  these  unemployed  persons  ex- 
haust their  extra-time  benefits  and  are  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  welfare,  then  the  states  will 
face  incresised  unforeseen  expenditures  of 
staggering  proportions;  and 

Whereas.  The  causes  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment are  directly  traceable  to  the  trends  of 
the  national  economy  which  are  molded  by 
the  policies  of  the  federal  government;  and 

Whereas,  Since  the  causes  are  traceable  to 
the  federal  government,  the  respionslbllity 
of  bearing  the  cost  rests  directly  with  the 
federal  government;  and 

Whereas.  The  states  under  such  a  federally 
funded  program  should  maintain  control  as 
to  disbursement  of  the  funds  to  the  un- 
employed and  should  be  reimbursed  for  full 
costs,  including  interest  over  the  period  of 
the  next  succeeding  four  years;  and 

Whereas,  Institution  of  such  a  plan  would; 
a)  eliminate  the  transition  of  unemployed 
workers  to  the  welfare  rolls;  b)  remove  the 
cost  burden  of  unemployment  benefit  pay- 
ments from  the  local  employers  to  the  fed- 
eral government;  and  c)  allow  the  federal 
government  to  assume  and  extend  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  the  cost  of  such  a 
program;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  to 
enact  such  legislation  as  would  be  necessary 
to  extend  payment  of  benefits  to  unemployed 
workers  by  as  much  as  26  additional  weeks 
with  the  federal  government  assuming  the 
entire  cost;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
Intlon  to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  said  Congress. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted; 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  AiTalrs, 
without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
temporary  extension  of  certain  provtslons 
of  law  relating  to  Interest  rates  and  cost-of- 
Uvlng  stabilization   (S.  Rept.  No.  02-24). 


BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolution 
were  introduced,  read  the  first  time  and, 
by  unsuiimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  1066.  A  wn  to  amend  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  12-percent 
acroes-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  (with 
a  minimum  oVd-age  or  dlsabUlty  benefit  of 
$100),  and  to  provide  for  the  financing  of 
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,uch  increase  by  raUlng  the  wage  base  to 
10,000  and  by  making  appropriate  adjust- 
ments In  the  social  security  tax  rates. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) : 
S.  1067.  A  foUl  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  Increase  the  loan  Umltatlon 
on  certain  loans,  and  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  extend  financial  as- 
sistance to  desertland  entrymen  to  the  same 
extent  as  such  assistance  Is  available  to 
homestead  entrymen.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  1068.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  so  as  to  authorize  certain  grape- 
fruit marketing  orders  which  provide  for  an 
assessment  against  handlers  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  a  marketing  promotion  program 
to  also  provide  for  a  credit  against  such  as- 
sessment in  the  case  of  handlers  who  expend 
directly  for  marketing  promotion.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soccorso  M. 
Tecce,  and  his  wife,  Bruna  Tecce; 

8.  1060.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Angelo  Luci- 
ano Oolavita,  his  wife,  Maria  Carmela  Cola- 
vita,  and  their  son  Antonio  Colavlta;  and 

S.  1061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Neslbl  Tah- 
taklllc.  Referred  to  the  Oommittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    JAVTTS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bcall,  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.    Proutt,    Mr.    Schweikkr,    and 
Mr.  ScoTT) : 
S.   1062.   A   bill    to   establish    a    National 
Foundation  lor  Higher  Education,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
8.  1063.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ellsabetta 
Foglla.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Church,    Mr.    Cannon,    Mr.    Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Inodte,  Mr.  McGovkrn, 
Mr.   Macnubon,   Mr.    Mondale,    and 
Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  1064.  A  bill  to  provide  opportunities  for 
American  youth   to   serve   tn   policymaking 
positions    and    to    participate    in    National, 
State,   and    local    programs   of    social    and 
economic  benefit  to  the  country.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
8.  1066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  owners 
of  certain  interests  In  lands  located  in  Caddo 
County,  Okla.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
Bellmon)  : 

8. 1066.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  certain  Judg- 
menu  in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa and  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

8. 1067.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Absentee  Delaware  Tribe  of 
Western  Oklahoma,  et  al.,  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  72  and  the  Delaware 
Tribe  of  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  No,  298,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

8.  1068.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgments 
la  favor  of  the  Sac  and  Pox  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Inurior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8. 1060.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
Of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in 
i»vor  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and  for 


other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1070.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
in  favor  of  the  Kickapoo  Indians  of  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims  Conuniseion 
docket   Nos.   316  and   103.   Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    BOGOS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Ervin,    Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    JAvns,    Mr. 
Pnx.   Mr.   Pkrct,   Mr.    Proutt,   Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Spono,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1071.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of  funds 
of  the  Treasury  deposited  with  the  States 
under  the  act  of  June  23,  1836.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1072.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation FaciUties  Act  of  1963  in  order  to  in- 
crease  the    maximum   Federal   share   under 
such  act  to  66  percent  In  the  case  of  certain 
developing    Institutions.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1073.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  Improve 
certain  programs  for  higher  education,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  1074.  A  bUl  to  authorize  assistance  to 
the  States  in  establishing  and  carrying  out 
programs  of  higher  education  student  aid. 
Referred  to  the  Committee   on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare.     

By  Mr.  HARTKE : 
S.  1075.  A  bill  to  create  a  Senate  Tax  Re- 
form Commission.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.  1076.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  Jim  Thorpe. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Banking, 
Housing,    and   Urban   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Stkvknson)  : 
S.  1077.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln 
Homestead  National  Recreation  Area.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committe  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  1078.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  66  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  defense  of  certain  malpractice  and 
negligence  suits  brought  ag^nst  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  alleged  acts  or  omis- 
sions committed  while  performing  duties  as 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  or 
paramedical    or    other    supporting    medical 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  1070.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  C. 
Cruz.    Referred   to   the  Oommittee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BATH: 
S.  1080.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  23  of  title 
36,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay  to  cover  the  burial 
and  funeral  expenses  of  certain  deceased  vet- 
erans. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BATH : 
S.  1081.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8101  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are 
kUled  or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bogos, 
Mr.  Gravix.  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Pack- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1082.  A  bin  to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
wastes  In  territorial  and  International  waters 
until  5  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  to  prohibit  such  discharge  there- 
after, and  to  authorize  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  determine  means  of  us- 


ing and  disposing  of  such  waste.  Held  at  the 
desk  for  future  reference  by  unanimous 
consent. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Kln- 
isman,  Adolfo.  Rosa  Maria,  Isaac,  Dona,  and 
Karln  Elnisman.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1084.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Jorge  Alva- 
rez-diaz.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
lott,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bennxtt. 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Ctmns,  Mr.  Dolx,  Mr. 
DoBfiNicK,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  IdahC',  Mr.  McGxk,  Mr.  MrrcALr, 
and  Mr.  youNC) : 
S.  1086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  require  that  Imported  meat 
and  meat  food  products  made  in  whole  or  In 
part  of  Imported  meat  be  labeled  "•Imported" 
at  all  stages  of  distribution  until  delivery  to 
the  ultimate  consumer.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  SPONG: 
S.  1086.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay 
for  prevaUlng  rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  HRU8KA: 
S.  1087.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus  dime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1068.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN : 
S.  1088.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establlBb- 
ment  of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor-Management 
Relations  which  Aall  have  Jurisdiction  over 
certain    labor    disputes    In    Industries    sub- 
stantially  affecting   commerce.   Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
S.J.  Res.  61.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  AprU  16,  1971,  as 
"Jim  Thorpe  Day."  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho) : 

S.  1057.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  to  increase  the  loan 
limitation  on  certain  loans,  and  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  ex- 
tend financial  assistance  to  desertland 
entrymen  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
assistance  is  available  to  homestead  en- 
trymen. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  today,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Jordan)  and  myself,  I  introduce  legisla- 
tion designed  to  update  the  current  loan 
authority  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  to  allow  the  FHA  to  make 
loans  to  desert  entrymen  to  the  extent 
that  FHA  may  now  make  loans  to  home- 
stead entrymen. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  increasing  cost 
of  living  in  our  Nation  today.  America's 
farmers  struggle  to  meet  the  increased 
costs  that  face  us  all,  but  because  they 
occupy  that  unenviable  position — a  pro- 
ducer who  cannot  set  the  price  for  his 
product — they  are  especially  in  need  of 
tdd  to  hdp  them  meet  these  rising  costs. 

The  current  limitation  on  farm  oper- 
ating loans  of  $35,000  was  established  in 
1961  under  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act.  Since  1961, 
changes  In  technology,  in  farming  meth- 
ods, in  the  size  of  the  family  farm,  tmd 
in  the  cost  of  operations,  have  been  im- 
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mense.  During  the  last  7  years  alone,  the 
capital  costs  for  farms  and  ranches  have 
risen  79  percent.  Feed  costs  have  climbed 
33  percent  and  outlays  for  fertilizers  are 
up  64  percent. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  companion 
legislation  to  my  bill,  8.  3608,  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President.  This  legislation  Increased 
FHA  loan  authority  for  farmownershlp 
loans  from  the  then  existing  $60,000  to 
$100,000.  I  think  that  now  is  the  time  to 
accomplish  the  other  half  of  the  Job. 
Idaho  farmers  I  have  spoken  with  over- 
whelmingly support  increases  in  operat- 
ing loan  authority.  The  bill  which  I  now 
introduce  would  Increase  that  loan  au- 
thority from  the  current  $35,000  to  $50.- 
000. 

The  second  part  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  help  in  the  development  of 
desert  land  entries.  For  some  time,  the 
FHA  has  had  the  power  to  loan  fimds 
for  the  development  of  lands  imder  the 
Homestead  Act.  Currently,  no  compara- 
ble authority  exists  to  allow  for  loans 
to  settlers  developing  desert  land  entries. 

This  bill  would  simply  eliminate  the 
discrimination,  allowing  loans  to  be 
made  by  the  FHA  to  desert  entrymen  in 
the  same  manner  they  are  made  to 
homestead  entrymen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  the  introductory 
remarks  of  its  two  sponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

EXHEBIT    1 

Statxmknt  ot  Sknator  Len  B.  Joboan 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeftgue,  Senator  Chttkch,  aa  a 
co-sponaor  of  this  bill  to  effect  some  needed 
revisions  In  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loan  authority. 

The  first  provision  of  this  bill  would  in- 
crease the  limit  on  farm  operating  loans  from 
»35,000  to  $50,000.  This  is  a  recognition  of  the 
need  for  Increased  credit  In  modem  farm 
operations.  It  Is  even  more  of  a  necessity  for 
western  Irrigation  farms,  which  demand 
heavy  Investments  in  irrigation  facilities  and 
water  p>ayments  In  addition  to  the  increasing- 
ly heavy  financial  requirements  for  modem 
mechanized  farm  equipment  and  farm  op- 
eration. 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill  seeks  to 
eliminate  a  discriminatory  feature  of  the 
existing  PHA  loan  program.  An  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 19,  1949  authorized  the  Farmers  Home 
Admlalstrailon  to  extend  financial  assistance 
to  homestead  entrymen,  but  such  action  has 
not  been  taken  with  respect  to  entrymen 
under  the  Desert  Land  Act,  a  similar  land 
disposal  program  In  the  arid  West.  We  seek 
to  end  this  discrimination  and  enact  this 
l«glslatlon  to  put  all  our  farmers  on  the  same 
basis  so  far  as  Federal  farm  loan  availability 
Is  concerned. 

This  new  loan  authority  should  not  in- 
volve any  large  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance, becatise  the  Desert  Land  entry  program 
has  been  declining  In  Its  public  land  disposal 
accompUahments.  Since  1956.  an  average  of 
only  17,000  acres  annually  has  been  patented 
under  the  Desert  Land  Act. 

However,  a  major  credit  challenge  Is  pre- 
sented to  the  average  farmer  who  obtains 
an  approved  entry  and  seeks  to  remove  desert 
land  from  the  public  domain  and  convert 
It  Into  tax-paying  private  property.  To  get 
the  entry  acreage  Into  production,  the  en- 
tryman  has  to  clear  the  land.  Install  a  water 
supply  and  distribution  system,  and  prepare. 


plant,  and  cultlvat«  the  farm  land  con- 
verted from  the  desert  environment.  This 
requires  a  heavy  capital  and  operating  In- 
vestment, but  until  the  land  is  actually 
brought  Into  production,  the  entryman  has 
not  title  and  Is  unable  to  utilize  the  property 
as  equity  for  a  loan. 

This  legislation  will  make  It  possible  for 
young  farmers,  veterans,  and  other  qualified 
Individuals  without  large  financial  resources 
to  apply  for  and  successfully  develop  a  farm 
imder  this  disposal  program.  There  are  still 
opportunities  for  them  to  do  so  In  Idaho 
and  other  arid  Western  States  If  they  can 
obtain  credit  and  develop  a  water  supply. 

A  similar  blU  won  support  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  passed  the  Ho\ise  last 
session.  I  hope  the  Senate  committee  of  ref- 
erence win  conduct  hearings  and  act  favora- 
bly on  this  bin  diiring  the  present  session. 

8.  1057 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home    Administration    Act    of    1961.    as 
amended,  to  Increase  the  loan  limitation 
on  certain  loans,  and  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  extend  financial 
ssistance  to  deeertland  entrymen  to  the 
same  extent  as  such  assistance  Is  available 
to  homestead  entrymen 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  clause 
(1)  of  section  313  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers   Home   Administration    Act    of    1961,    as 
amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  fig\u-e 
"•36.000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "|60.- 
000". 

SBC.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  extend  financial  assistance 
to  homestead  entrymen.  and  for  other  ptir- 
poses".  approved  October  19.  1949  (63  Stat. 
883;  7  0.S.C.  1006a) ,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '"homestead  entry"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "homestead  or  deeertland  entry". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  the  first  section 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "rec- 
lamation project"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "reclamation  project  or  to  an  entry- 
man   under  the  deeertland  laws". 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beall.  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Schwki- 
KEH,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 

S.  1062.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  EdiKjation.  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Higher  Education 
Act.  I  introduce  the  bill  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Beall).  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMmicK).  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Grtffin)  .  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
ker),  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Scott). 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  administra- 
tion bill.  Although  the  bill  itself  does  not 
provide  an  amoimt  of  fund.s  it  is  budg- 
eted by  the  administration  at  $100  mil- 
lion. Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  Innova- 
tion in  higher  education.  We  simply  can- 
not take  for  granted  in  modem  times 
that  education  r,  a  4-year  course  for 
undergraduates;  that  it  is  a  3-year  course 
for  postgraduates;  that  there  are  cer- 
tain norms  and  forms  for  doctorates  or 
masters'  degrees;  or  that  only  those  with- 
in given  age  groups,  to  wit,  roughly  from 
19  to  24  or  25,  are  appropriate  students 
for  higher  education. 

The  bill  would  create  a  National  Foun- 


dation for  Higher  Education  with  ttie 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  the  Federal  Government's 
principal  agency  for  stimulating  innova- 
tion and  reform  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion and  for  the  support  of  quality  post- 
secondary  programs. 

At  a  time  when  some  8.2  million  of  our 
yoimg  people  are  enrolled  at  the  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  and  higher  edu- 
cation has  an  aimual  budget  of  $26  bil- 
lion— and  both  figures  are  steadily  In- 
creasing— it  is  vital  that  innovation,  re- 
form and  educational  excellence  be  nur- 
tured if  postsecondary  schooling  is  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this  new 
Eige. 

Under  the  bill,  institutions  of  higher 
education  will  be  able  to  undertake  in- 
novative programs  which  they  heretofore 
have  not  been  able  to  venture  into  be- 
cause of  the  narrow  confines  of  existlag 
Federal  programs  and  their  own  tight 
budgets.  The  Foundation  will  have  au- 
thority to  make  grants,  for  example,  for 
programs  based  on  communications 
technology,  developing  oost-efTective 
methods  of  instruction  and  operation,  in- 
troducing reforms  in  the  structure  of 
academic  professions  and  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  faculties,  new 
combinations  of  academic  and  experi- 
mental learning,  and  the  creation  of  pro- 
grams of  study  tailored  to  individual 
needs. 

The  recent  annoimcement  by  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  and  the  Ford  Pounda- 
ti<m  that  they  hitend  to  spend  $1.8  mil- 
lion in  New  York  State  to  help  start  two 
new  off-campus  degree  programs  repre- 
sents exactly  the  type  of  activity  which 
the  Foundation  might  undertake  to  help 
break  down  the  walls  which  exist  in  some 
areas  of  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity. 

Some  years  ago  Clark  Kerr,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California,  ob- 
served: 

I  find  that  the  three  major  admlnlstrstlTS 
problems  on  a  campus  are  sex  for  the  stu- 
dents, athletics  for  the  alumni  and  parking 
for  the  faculty. 

In  an  era  where  enrollments  have 
tripled  since  1955,  higher  education 
budgets  have  doubled  since  1960.  and 
annual  expenditures  per  student  have 
been  rising  three  times  as  fast  as  the  cost 
of  living.  This  no  longer  can  be  true. 

Truly,  in  the  years  ahead,  innovatioh 
is  the  key,  if  the  Nation's  colleges  and 
universities  are  to  be  able  to  offer  qual- 
ity higher  ediKation  to  the  growing  num- 
ber of  our  people  of  all  ages  and  from  all 
walks  of  life  desirous  and  capable  of 
achieving  it.  New  models  of  teaciiing  and 
learning  must  l>e  developed.  There  must 
be  a  source  of  support  for  experimenta- 
tion, for  probings  into  new  areas  of 
scholarship,  and  for  radically  different 
kinds  of  education,  time,  and  facilities 
in  which  to  undertake  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1971,  the  pertinent  excerpts  from 
the  President's  February  22  message  en- 
titled "Expanding  Opportunities  for 
Higher  Education,"  and  the  news  story 
from  the  February  17  New  York  Times 
describing    the   Carnegie   Corporation- 
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ford.  Foundation  program  In  New  York 

State  to  which  I  earlier  referred. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 

OHD,  as  follows : 

SxcnoN-BT -Section  Analtsxb  of  the  Na- 
tional Fottnsation  fob  Highxb  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971 

citation 
This  section  provides  that  the  Act  may 

be  cited  as  the  "National   Foundation  for 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1971." 

Section  2.  Sstablishment  of  National  Foun- 
dation for  Higher  Education 

Section  2  at  the  bUl  establishes  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Poimdatlon  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation. The  President  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  Director  of  the  Foundation  who  Is 
to  perform  such  duties  as  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  prescribes. 

Section  3.  Purposes  of  the  Foundation 

Section  3  states  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Foundation  are — 

(1)  to  encourage  exceUence.  innovation, 
and  reform  in  postsecondary  education; 

(2)  to  provide  assistance  for  the  design 
and  establishment  of  innovative  structures 
for  providing  postsecondary  education  and 
Innovative  modes  of  teachUig  and  learning 
therein. 

(3)  to  expand  the  ways  and  patterns  of 
fj  acquiring  postsecondary  education  and  to 
>'  open  opportunities  for  such  education  to 
'}            individuals  of  all  ages  and  circumstances; 

(4)  to  strengthen  the  autonomy,  individu- 
ality, and  sense  of  mission  of  postsecondary 
educational  institutions,  and  to  support  pro- 
grams which  are  distinctive  or  of  special 
value  to  American  society;  and 

(5)  to  encourage  postsecondary  educa- 
tional institutions  to  develop  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  practices  responsive  to  social 
needs,  and  to  provide  an  organization  con- 
cerned with  the  rationalization  of  public 
policies  toward  postsecondary  education. 

Section  4.  Higher  Education  Foundation 
Board 

Section  4  authorizes  the  President  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  laws  governing  ap- 
pointment in  the  competitive  service,  an  18 
member  Higher  Education  Foundation  Boaxd. 
The  Board  Is  to  advise  the  Secretary  and  the 
Director  with  reject  to  matters  of  general 
poUcy  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
Act  and  programs  to  be  carried  out  under  the 
Act.  The  Board  Is  also  to  prepare  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  c\UTent  status 
and  needs  of  postsecondary  education  in  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  is  to  transmit 
this  report  to  the  Preeldent  with  hie  recom- 
mendaUons. 

Subjection  (b)  provides  that  there  shall 
be  18  members  on  the  Board,  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public  and  the  educa- 
tion community.  Members  are  to  serve  stag- 
gered three  year  terms,  except  that  members 
•ppolnted  to  fill  a  vacancy  ai«  to  serve  for 
tue  remainder  of  that  term.  Board  members 
are  to  receive  per  diem  and  travel  expenses 
wnue  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Board. 
Section  5.  Assistance 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
grsats  to  and  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  Institutions,  or 
M>y  combination  thereof,  in  order  to  achieve 
tte  purposes  of  the  Foundation.  Grants  may 
»^n»de  only  to  nonprofit  private  agencies. 

WMes  for  which  assistance  may  be  awarded 


inlll.  ^^^  "cation  of  Institutions  and  pro- 

iSd^^.^^'^'  '^<*  "'"'  combination  of 
•CMemlc  and  experiential  learning; 

M)  the  establishment  of  Institutions  and 
ffi^onr"  *'''  *''•  t^^l^logy  Of  com- 


(8)  the  carrying  out  In  postsecondary  edu- 
catltm  Institutions  of  changes  In  internal 
structure  and  operations  designed  to  clarify 
institutional  priorities  and  purposes; 

(4)  the  design  and  introduction  of  cost- 
effeetlTe  methods  of  Instruction  and  opera- 
tion; 

(6)  the  Introduction  of  institutional  re- 
forms designed  to  expand  individual  oppor- 
tunities for  entering  and  re-entering  Insti- 
tutions and  pursuing  programs  of  study 
tailored  to  Individual  needs; 

(0)  the  introduction  of  reforms  In  gradu- 
ate education.  In  the  structure  of  academic 
professions,  and  In  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  faculties; 

(7)  the  creation  of  new  Institutions  and 
programs  for  examining  and  awarding  cre- 
dentials to  individuals,  and  the  Intnxluotlon 
of  reforms  In  ciurent  Institutional  practloee 
related  thereto; 

(8)  the  development  or  revltallzatloa  of 
educational  and  training  programs  of  na- 
tional importance;  fuid 

(9)  the  iteration  or  remodeling  of  build- 
ings to  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  any  other  activity  assisted  im- 
der section  6. 

The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  for  studies  in  the  field  of 
postsecondary  education,  including  studies 
related  to  pwstsecondary  education  finance, 
organization  and  management. 

Section  e.  Fellowshipa 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  award 
fellowships  and  to  pay  stipends  (including 
allowances  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  the  fellows  and  their  dependents) 
to  fellowship  holders  wliere  appropriate  and 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

Section  7.  General  authoHty 

Section  7  gives  the  Secretary  the  author- 
ity— 

(1)  to  enter  into  contracts  without  per- 
formance or  other  bonds,  and  without  re- 
gard to  section  8700  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(dealing  with  solicitation  of  proposals). 

(2)  to  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(3)  to  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  the  Foun- 
dation with  or  without  a  condition  or  i»- 
strlction.  Including  a  condlUon  that  the 
Poimdatlon  use  other  funds  for  the  purpoeee 
of  the  gift;  and  to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  property  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act; 

(4)  to  publish  or  arrange  for  the  publica- 
tion of  Information  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  601  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code  (requiring  printing  work  to  be 
done  by  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office) 

(6)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  imcompensated  personnel 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
3679(b)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  to  pro- 
vide transportation  and  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  section  6703  of  title  6,  TJ^.O. 
for  persons  serving  without  coitq>eDaaUon- 
and  ' 

(6)  to  arrange  with  and  reimburse  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  activity  which  the  Founda- 
tion is  authorized  to  conduct. 

Section  a.  ttiscellaneous  provisions 

Section  8  in  subsection  (a)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  appoint  and  compensate  such 
non-civil  service  technical  and  professional 
personnel  as  he  deems  neoessa'7  to  accom- 
plish the  functions  of  the  Foundation. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  transfer  ot 
funds  ^propriated  under  this  Act  to  any 
other  Federal  department  or  agency  tor  use 
(In  accordance  with  an  Interagency  agree- 
ment) by  such  agency  for  purposes  for  which 
such  transferred  funds  could  be  otherwise 
expended  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  la  lUewlse  authorized  to  ao- 


oept  transferred  funds  from  other  Federal 
agencies  for  use  under  this  Act. 

Subsection  (o)  requires  that  all  latxuvn 
and  mechanics  employed  on  construction 
projects  assisted  imder  this  Act  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Section  9.  Joint  funding 
Section  9  provides  that,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  President,  where  funds 
are  advanced  by  the  Foundation  and  one  or 
more  other  Federal  agencies,  any  one  agency 
may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  adminis- 
tering such  funds.  In  such  cases,  any  agency 
may  waive  a  technical  requirement  which  is 
inconsistent  with  similar  requirements  of  the 
administering  agency,  or  which  the  adminis- 
tering agency  does  not  Impoee. 

Section  10.  Amendments  to  executive 
schedule 

Section  10  amends  section  6316  of  title  6. 
U.8.C..  relating  to  positions  at  Level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule,  by  striking  out  the  Oom- 
mlssloner  of  Education  and  inserting  the 
Director  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  10  amends  sec- 
tion 6815  of  such  title,  relating  to  positions 
at  Level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  by 
adding   the  Commissioner   of   Education. 
Section  11.  Availability  of  appropriatioru 

Section  11  provides  that  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Expanding  Opportunities  fok  Higheb  Eon- 

CATION 

(Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 

States) 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Nearly  a  year  ago.  in  my  first  special 
message  on  higher  education.  I  asked  the 
Congress  to  Join  me  in  expanding  higher 
education  opportunities  across  the  nation. 
First.  I  proposed  to  reform  and  increase  aid 
to  students.  Second.  I  proposed  a  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education  designed 
to  reform  and  strengthen  post  secondary 
education. 

Neither  house  of  Congress  acted  on  these 
proposals.  Now  the  time  for  (K;tlon  is  grow- 
ing short.  Existing  legislative  authority  for 
the  basic  Federal  higher  education  programs 
expires  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

1971  can  be  a  year  of  national  detMte  on 
the  goals  and  potentials  of  our  system  of 
higher  education.  It  can  be  a  time  of  ap- 
portunity  to  discover  new  concepts  o*  mis- 
sion and  purpoee,  which  are  responsive  to 
the  diverse  needs  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. I  therefore  again  urge  the  Congress 
to  jc4n  with  me  in  expanding  opportunities 
In  two  major  ways: 

•  •  •  •  • 

RENEWAL,    RKPORM    AND    INNOVATION 

If  we  are  to  make  blgber  education  fi- 
nancially accessible  to  all  who  are  qualified, 
then  our  colleges  must  be  prepared  both  for 
the  diversity  of  their  goals  and  the  serious- 
ness of  their  Intent.  While  colleges  and  uni- 
versities  have   made  exceptional  efforts   to 
serve  unprecedented  numbers  of  students 
over  the  last  decade,  they  must  flnrj  addi- 
tional ways  to  respond  to  a  new  set  of  chal- 
lenges: 
— All  too  often  we  have  faUen  prey  to  tli« 
myth  that  there  Is  only  one  way  to  learn — 
by  sltUng  In  class,  reading  books,  and  lis- 
tening to  teachers.  Those  who  lecun  best 
in  other  ways  are  rejected  by  the  system. 
— While  the  diversity  of  Individuals  seek- 
ing higher  education  has  expanded  In 
nearly  every  social  dimension — age,  class, 
ethnic     background — higher     education 
Institutions    have    become   Increasingly 
uniform  and  less  diverse. 
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—Increasingly,  toany  colleges,  and  par- 
ticularly unUersltles.  have  become  large, 
complex  institutions  which  have  lost 
their  way.  The  servants  of  many  masters 
and  the  managers  of  many  enterprises, 
they  are  less  and  less  able  to  perform 
their  essential  tasks  well. 
—At  the  present  time,  thousands  of  In- 
dividuals of  all  ages  and  circumstances 
are  excluded  from  higher  education  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  system 
is  designed  primarily  for  l&-2a  year  olds 
who  can  afford  to  go  away  to  college. 

At   the  present  time,   institutional  and 

social  barriers  discourage  students  from 
having  sustained   experiences  before  or 
during  their  college  years  which  would 
help  them  get  more  out  of  college  and 
plan  for  their  future  Uves. 
The  relatlonahlp  between  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  and  the  universities  has  contributed 
little  to  meeting  these  needs  because  It  has 
not   been   a   genuine   partnership.   In   many 
cases    the    Federal    Government    has    hired 
universities    to    do   work    which    has    borne 
Uttle    natural    relationship    to    the    central 
functions  of  the  institution.  Too  often,  the 
Federal   Government  has  been  part  of  the 
problem  rather  than  part  of   the  solution. 
Certain   Federal   agencies   promote   excel- 
lence. Innovation,  and  reform  In  particular 
areas.  The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
played  a  magnificent  role  In  the  public  Inter- 
est for  science,  and  the  National  Institutes 
of   Health    have   played    a   similar   role   for 
health. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Ed- 
ucation would  fulfill  a  new  role  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  would  have  as  Its  man- 
date a  review  of  the  overall  needs  of  the 
American  people  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. It  would  have  as  Its  qperatlng  premises, 
the  principles  of  selectivity  and  flexibility. 
Its  constituency  would  include  people  as 
well  as  Institutions—  and  not  only  the  usual 
secondary  student  entering  college,  but  also 
others— such  as  the  person  who  wants  to 
combine  higher  education  with  active  work 
experience,  or  the  one  who  has  left  school 
and  wants  to  return. 

The  Foundation  can  do  much  to  develop 
new  approaches  to  higher  education : 
— New  ways  of  "going  to  college."  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  need  for  new  and  In- 
novative means  of  providing  higher  edu- 
cation to  individuals  of  all  ages  and  cir- 
cumstances (Britain  and  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, have  already  taken  significant 
steps  In  the  use  of  television  for  this 
purpose). 
— New  patterns  of  attending  college.  A 
theme  of  several  recent  reports  Is  that 
students  are  Isolated  too  long  In  school, 
and  that  breaking  the  educational  "lock- 
step"  would  enable  them  to  be  better  and 
more  serious  students  (as  were  the  OI's 
after  World  War  H) .  If  so,  student  bodies 
wotild  reflect  a  greater  mix  of  ages  and 
experience,  and  colleges  would  be  places 
for  Integrating  rather  than  separating 
the  generations. 
— New  approaches  to  diversify  Institutional 
missions.  Colleges  and  universities  In- 
creasingly have  aspired  to  become  com- 
plex and  "well  rounded"  institutions  pro- 
viding a  wide  spectrum  of  general  and 
specialized  education.  The  Foundation 
could  help  institutions  to  strengthen 
their  Indlvldtiallty  and  to  focua  on  par- 
ticular missions  by  encouraging  and  sup- 
porting excellence  In  specific  areas — ^be  It 
a  field  of  research,  professional  training, 
minority  education,  or  whatever. 

CONCI.TT8ION 

These  are  but  some  of  the  now  approaches 
to  higher  education  which  need  to  be  pur- 
sued. A  theme  common  to  all  of  them  la  a 
new  kind  of  engagement  between  all  the  citi- 
zens of  OUT  society  and  our  system  of  higher 
education.  All  of  us  can  make  a  contribution 
to  bringing  about  such  an  engagement  by 
tftVing  part  In  a  though/tful  national  discus- 


sion about  our  priorities  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Students  and  faculties  can  make  a  con- 
tribution by  reexamining  their  goals  and  the 
means  they  choose  to  achieve  them.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do  Its  part  by  support- 
ing access  to  higher  education  for  all  of  our 
people  and  by  providing  the  resources  needed 
to  help  develop  new  forms  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  would  be  responsive  to  all  of  their 
needs. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  Wnrre  HonsB,  February  22,  1971. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  17.  1971] 

$1.8   Million   To   Aro   Orr-CAitPua   Studibs 

(By  M.  S.  Handler) 

The  Carnegie  Corjjoratlon  and  the  Ford 
Foundation  have  awarded  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  and  the  State  Education 
Department  grants  totaling  $1.8-mllllon  to 
help  start  two  new  off-campus  degree  pro- 
grams. 

Th  programs,  If  successful,  could  introduce 
radical  changes  In  the  structure  of  higher 
education  In  the  United  States. 

The  programs  will  permit  off-campus  stu- 
dents— adults  who  were  xinable  to  go  to 
college — ^to  earn  degrees  through  Independ- 
ent study  and  examination  outside  the  tra- 
ditional patterns  and  rules  of  college  edu- 
cation. 

The  foundations  each  provided  (500.000  to 
the  State  University  and  $400,000  to  the 
State  Education  Department,  to  be  disbursed 
over  two  years.  Governor  Rockefeller,  in  a 
statement  yesterday,  praised  the  program, 
which  will  also  require  financial  support  from 
the  State  Legislature. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  off-campus  de- 
gree programs,  largely  Inspired  by  London 
University's  external-degree  program  and 
Britain's  new  Open  University,  were  dis- 
cussed at  a  news  conference  yesterday. 

The  participants  were  Alan  Plfer,  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  Harold  Howe. 
2d.  vice  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
Dr.  Ernst  L.  Boyer,  Chancellor  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  and  BwEild  B. 
Nyqulat,  Commissioner  of  the  State  Educa- 
tion Department.  The  conference  was  held 
at  Governor  Rockefeller's  offloe  at  22  Weart 
65  Street. 

Dr.  Boyer  said  that  the  $l-mlllloii  the  Uni- 
versity would  receive  would  accelerate  plans 
to  establish  an  off-campus  imdergraduate 
college  in  the  Albany  area.  Its  function  will 
be  to  administer  the  University's  program. 

Under  faculty  direction  centered  at  many 
of  the  system's  colleges,  students  of  the  new 
college  will  pursue  individual  programs  of 
study  through  counseling,  correspondence, 
occasional  seminars  and  examinations. 

NO    TIJOE    LIMIT    STT 

There  will  be  no  time  limit  on  the  ntim- 
ber  of  years  required  for  a  degree.  High 
school  graduates  will  be  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  available  in  combinations 
suited  to  the  Individual's  needs  and  circum- 
stances. 

Chancellor  Boyer  estlOMted  that  at  least 
500  students  would  be  enrolled  In  the  aca- 
demic year  of  1971-72.  He  stressed  the  great 
reservoir  of  untapped  talents  among  adults 
who  did  not  get  an  opportunity  to  enter  col- 
lege because  of  financial  or  other  retMons. 

The  State  Education  Department's  $800,000 
program,  which  will  start  at  the  same  time, 
while  substantially  different  from  that  the 
State  University,  will  complement  it  by 
reaching  another  category  of  adults. 

Under  the  department's  program,  the 
Board  of  Regents  wUl  award  an  associate  or 
bachelor's  degree  to  persons  who  pass  the 
required  number  of  college  level  examina- 
tions regardless  of  how  they  prepared  for 
them. 

Commissioner  Nyqulst  said  thwe  were 
many  men  and  women  who  had  acquired 
more  than  a  bachelor*  knowledge  in  the 
working  careers  and  were  capatUe  of  taking 
examinations  for  degrees. 


UCXNT8  TO  AWAKD  DXGRKKS 


The  Board  of  Regents  will  award  under- 
graduate degrees  to  persons,  without  regard 
to  such  considerations  as  age  or  place  of 
residence  within  the  state,  who  poescas 
knowledge  equivalent  to  that  of  a  regular 
college  graduate. 

Mr.  Plfer  and  Mr.  Howe  said  the  two  New 
York  State  programs  would  be  the  largest 
off-campus  degree  experiments  yet  tried  In 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Plfer  said  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
and  the  Ford  Foundation  had  for  many  years 
been  interested  In  introducing  greater  flexi- 
bility In  American  higher  education  and 
that  they  were  delighted  when  Mr.  Nyqulst 
and  Dr.  Boyer  came  forward  with  their  q>a. 
clfic  program  suggestions. 

Pursuing  its  i>ollcy  of  greater  flexibility  In 
higher  education,  the  Ford  Foundation  also 
announced  yesterday  two  other  grants — One, 
for  $400,000,  will  go  to  19  institutions  par- 
ticipating in  the  planning  and  development 
of  a  new  University  Without  Walls  program. 
The  other,  for  $300,000,  will  go  to  the  Policy 
Insurance  of  Syracuse  University  to  study 
the  establishment  of  an  external  baccalaure- 
ate degree  program  coordinated  ttirough  In- 
stitutions in  the  counties  of  Onondaga,  Mad- 
ison, Oswego,  Cayuga  and  Cortland. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Hm- 

PHREY,     Mr.     INODYK,     Mr.    Mc- 

GovERN.  Mr.  Macndson,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  and  Mr.  Randolph): 

S.  1064.  A  bill  to  provide  opportunities 
for  American  youth  to  serve  in  policy- 
making positions  and  to  participate  in 
National,  State,  and  local  programs  of 
social  and  economic  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  Senators  Chxtrch,  Cannon,  Hum- 
phrey,   INOUYE,    McGOVERN,    MACNUSOH, 

Mondale,  and  Randolph,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  the  Youth  Partici- 
pation Act  of  1971.  a  bill  designed  to  en- 
courage our  private  and  public  institu- 
tions to  give  attention  to  the  growing 
generation  gap  now  troubling  the  Amer- 
ican political  scene. 

In  1970,  Congress  lowered  the  voting 
age  to  18.  This  Important  step  politically 
enfranchised  our  youth  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. But  in  other  areas  they  remain 
alarmingly  disenfranchised.  American 
institutions  undertake  actions  that 
deeply  affect  youth  but  they  do  not  con- 
sult our  young  people  except  in  con- 
frontation or  crisis.  Nor  is  there  evidence 
that  we  are  making  progress  in  ending 
this  dangerous  disaffection  of  one  gen- 
eration with  another.  To  date,  not 
enough  American  institutions  l»ve 
searched  for  solutions  to  the  require- 
ments of  youth;  instead,  too  many  have 
taken  half  measures  designed  to  pacify 
young  people  Ions  enough  for  them  to 
pass  into  adtilthood. 

I  believe  we  must  be  more  imaginative 
than  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  u 
arguable  that  our  yoimg  people  wiU 
change  their  attitudes  during  adulthood. 
Experts  have  been  telling  us  for  ywn 
that  the  first  mass-educated  generation 
of  Americans  is  different  from  earlier 
generations.  It  is  time  we  began  to  ex- 
plore the  consequences  of  that  llkelinooo. 
But  second,  even  if  our  young  people  ao 
change  their  views  in  adulthood,  our 
society  cannot  tolerate  the  stark  foms 
of  generation  confrontation  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  past  several  years.  Patner 
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against  son  is  not  a  satisfactory  formula 
for  preserving  the  stability  of  any  nation, 
least  of  all  our  own. 

Bruno  Bettelheim,  the  distinguished 
University  of  Chicago  sociologist,  has 
trenchantly  described  the  plight  of  yoimg 
pewle  today  by  contrasting  it  to  the  role 
of  youth  in  the  past.  He  writes: 

For  centuries  most  men  lived  on  farms 
tilled  by  small  landowners  or  serf-tenants,  or 
else  made  a  living  as  small  artisans  or  shop- 
keepers. In  thoee  times  economic  success  and 
often  mere  survival  depended  on  the  physical 
strength  and  skill  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
So  It  seemed  "natural"  Uiat  as  a  father's 
vigor  declined,  a  son  just  reaching  the  prime 
of  his  strength  should  take  over. 

This  passage  makes  clear  the  source 
of  some  of  the  frustration  our  youth 
feels  today.  In  a  world  of  automation  and 
computers,  youth's  virtues — phj^ical 
strength  and  mental  alertness — take  sec- 
ond place  to  the  safer  qualities  of  se- 
niority and  experience.  No  longer  \a  It 
natural  or  even  necessary  for  the  older 
man  to  give  way  to  the  younger,  whose 
rise  is  now  often  either  resented  or 
feared.  In  short,  our  altered  economy 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  permanent 
generation  conflict  unless  we  take  cor- 
rective action. 

Moreover,  although  an  economic  asset 
to  a  family  in  the  past,  the  young  are 
now  an  enormous  financial  burden.  As 
education  costs  continue  to  mount,  few  of 
us  consider  how  demoralizing  this  trend 
must  be  for  traditional  family  ties  in 
America.  We  should  ask  ourselves,  how- 
ever, why  it  Is  necessary  for  society  to 
increase  the  psychological  stress  of  these 
family  strains.  Why  do  we  effectively  bar 
our  young  people  from  participation  in 
every  area  of  society  except  the  edu- 
cational system  where  dependence  on 
parents  is  at  once  so  painful  and  pro- 
nounced? 

What  can  only  be  described  as  the  im- 
planned  obsolescence  of  human  beings 
in  modem  society  is  another  source  of 
frustration  among  American  youth.  In 
the  past  a  young  man  had  assurance  that 
if  he  mastered  a  certain  body  of  knowl- 
edge or  group  of  skills,  this  would  serve 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  the  pace  of  change  now  seems  to 
exceed  the  human  scale.  Education  be- 
comes continuous  and  there  is  no  gruar- 
antee  that  skills  which  people  have  ac- 
quired only  after  long  years  of  effort 
wUl  be  useful  in  later  life.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  these  circumstances 
young  people  hesitate  In  the  choice  of  a 
career,  which  may  later  prove  either  ir- 
relevant or  unneeded.  Nor  should  we  be 
astonished  when  they  lose  patience  with 
parents  who  draw  on  the  experience  of  a 
less-complex  era  In  their  effort  to  offer 
advice.  Indeed,  how  can  young  people  be 
expected  to  make  reasonable  career 
choices  when  we  now  limit  their  ex- 
perience to  that  provided  by  our  schools 
and  universities? 

In  our  own  life  there  were  certain 
completion  points — confirmation,  bar 
mitzvah,  graduation  day— that  signi- 
fied entry  into  the  adult  world.  Today, 
we  are  in  the  process  of  creating  a  world 
of  endless  educational  hurdles,  none  of 
which  signifies  final  acceptance. 

These,  then,  are  the  problems  of  youth. 
They  assume  an  added  dimension  when 


we  consider  the  nature  of  the  new  gen- 
eration. Tills  is  the  most  mature,  phyai- 
oally  fit.  mentally  alert  group  of  young 
people  in  world  history.  Surveys  Involv- 
ing thousands  of  girls  and  boys  have 
documented  that  primarily  because  d 
better  diet,  young  people  throughout  the 
world  are  maturing  earlier.  The  average 
age  of  physical  maturity  in  American 
young  people  has  dropped  from  17  to  be- 
tween 12  and  13  in  the  last  100  years 
or  so. 

Physically  mature  at  an  early  age, 
American  youth  are  also  vastly  better 
educated  than  their  parents.  In  1940, 
only  37.8  percent  of  the  age  group  25  to 
29  enjoyed  an  educational  level  of  4  years 
of  high  school  or  more.  By  1970  this 
figure  had  risen  to  75.4  p>ercent. 

Congress  must  ask  the  country  to  face 
these  biological  and  educational  facts 
of  life.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to 
teU  these  jroimg  people  that  society  is 
unable  to  make  use  of  their  skills  until 
they  have  finished  their  education  These 
young  people  are  ready  to  participate 
now  and  at  an  earlier  age  than  their 
elders. 

If  only  as  political  realists,  we  should 
strive  for  Imaginative  programs  to  meet 
the  needs  of  this  new  generation.  Fortxme 
in  its  January  1969  issue  conducted  a 
detailed  survey  of  American  youth.  It 
concluded  that  although  the  number  of 
campus  radicals  is  small,  the  number  of 
those  prepared  to  follow  them  on  specific 
Issues  is  not.  Labeled  the  "forenmners" 
by  Fortune  or  the  "concerned"  by  others, 
these  young  peotrfe  may  number  as  many 
as  2,300,000.  We  can  tap  their  energy 
and  talent  for  the  public  welfare.  Or 
we  can  allow  them  to  dissipate  these  in 
painful  confrontation  with  authority. 
The  choice  is  ours. 

Qome  will  argue  that  because  the  stu- 
dents are  again  quiet,  there  Is  no  im- 
mediate need  for  action.  This  would  be 
a  very  shortsighted  view.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  fundamental,  long-range  prob- 
lems that  place  unusual  burdens  on  our 
young  peoirie.  We  must  begin  to  cope 
with  these  problems  or  we  may  expect 
new  dlfBculttes.  Moreover,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  example  our  youth  will  find 
in  other  coim tries.  In  1968,  youth  sparked 
major  outbrealcs  in  more  than  30  coun- 
tries. Today  one-half  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation is  under  the  age  of  25.  Through- 
out the  world  youth  is  eager,  impatient, 
ready  to  participate.  The  politically  ma- 
ture youth  of  our  own  counti-y  will  not 
prove  less  so. 

RecenUy,  President  Nixon  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  new  Federal  youth 
agency  which  would  create  a  new  volim- 
teer  service  corps  to  give  young  Ameri- 
cans an  expanded  opportunity  to  serve 
their  country  in  work  beneficial  to  the 
Nation's  welfare.  Tlie  prt^xjsaJ  deserves 
support,  but  more  is  required  in  my  view. 
We  must  aim  at  more  permanent  changes 
than  the  creation  of  a  1-  to  2-yeEU' 
program  for  idealistic  young  pec^e.  We 
want  to  be  certain  when  these  young 
mai  aaA  women  return  from  that  pro- 
gram, they  find  other  opportunities  to 
participate  in  community  life.  In  short, 
we  want  community  participation  to  be 
the  rule  for  American  youth,  not  a  2- 
year  exception. 

The  Youth  Partlclpaticm  Act  of  1971 


calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Founda- 
tion <m  Youth  Participation  and  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Youth. 
The  Foundation  would  be  composed  of  a 
12-member  board  of  trustees.  Members 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Each  member 
would  serve  for  3  years  and  eight  of  the 
12  wxyuld  be  required  to  be  under  30  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

Subject  to  supervision  and  direction  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  the  Foundation 
programs  would  be  carried  out  by  a  direc- 
tor and  deputy  director.  Both  the  Di- 
rector and  his  Deputy  would  also  be  {^>- 
pointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  FoimdaUon,  as  Its  primary  func- 
tion, would  make  grants  to  public  and 
nonprofit  agencies  which  sponsor  pro- 
grams for  youth  that  invcrtve  their  active 
participation  in  planning  and  implemen- 
tation. Foundation  grants  would  serve  as 
"seed  money"  to  encourage  local  organi- 
zations to  set  up  permanent  programs 
for  youth  which  involve  their  participa- 
tion in  planning  and  direction  and  which 
are  funded  from  local  sources.  Founda- 
tion efforts  would  encourage  industry 
and  unions  to  invest  in  youth  participa- 
tion programs.  Another  Foundation 
function  would  be  to  offer  technical  as- 
sistance to  those  public  and  private 
agencies  which  contribute  to  its  purposes. 
The  Foimdation  also  would  be  empow- 
ered to  accept  private  donations  fur- 
thering youth  participation. 

I  offer  the  following  as  areas  where  the 
Foundation  might  play  a  creative  role. 

Open  Enrollment:  The  coming  trend 
in  American  higher  education  is  open 
enrollment.  California  adopted  this  pol- 
icy in  1960.  New  York  State  will  soon 
follow.  Moreover,  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  recenUy  «i- 
dorsed  selective  waiving  of  regtilar  ad- 
missions standards  to  help  achieve  uni- 
versal access  to  colleges  and  universities 
In  the  United  States.  How  will  American 
universities  handle  this  new  challenge? 
Surely  youth  has  a  rcrie  to  iriay  In  pre- 
paring for  this  major  revolution  in  Amer- 
ican educatlMi.  The  Foundation  might 
fund  studies  which  would  establish 
guidelines  to  insure  that  young  people 
have  a  voice  in  the  important  decisions 
that  must  be  made. 

Political  Involvement:  A  city  mayor 
might  apply  to  the  Foundation  jointly 
with  a  local  youth  organizaticm  for  funds 
to  set  up  an  advisory  office  on  youth  in- 
volvement in  city  government.  "Hiis  office 
could  help  the  mayor  and  his  adminis- 
trators: (a)  to  create  positions  through- 
out the  city  government  for  youth  to 
work;  for  example,  as  community  aides 
with  the  police  department  or  the  wel- 
fare department;  and  (b)  to  administer 
a  citywlde  summer  youth  volunteer 
program  providing  education,  job  train- 
ing and  employment  opportunities  for 
young  pet^le.  The  Foundation  might  also 
fund  studies  on  ways  to  encourage  more 
active  participation  of  young  people  in 
the  pollticcd  process  now  that  the  vote 
has  been  given  to  18-year-old«. 

Business  Involvement:  Youth  needs 
greater  communication  with  UJ3.  busi- 
ness, which  Is  the  principal  source  of 
something  young  people  need  desper- 
ately— ^jobs.  In  November  1970,  the  un- 
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employment  rate  for  those  whites  be- 
tween 16  and  19  actively  seeking  jobs  was 
16  percent.  For  blacks,  the  rate  was  32 
percent.  The  Foundation  might  asslft  lo- 
cal youth  Kroup6  and  businesses  to  set  up 
JolnUy  administered  "Job  banks"  for 
young  people.  A  study  group  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
recently  recommended  that  colleges 
should  make  it  easier  for  students  to  in- 
terrupt their  studies  for  long  periods, 
that  is,  that  the  traditionad  "lockstep" 
form  of  educatioti  should  be  radically 
reformed.  To  succeed,  this  proposal  will 
require  the  active  cooperation  of  TJB. 
business.  The  Foimdatlon  could  there- 
fore also  fund  studies  to  explore  this 
importtmt  area  for  reform. 

Job  Counseling:  On  their  own  initia- 
tive students  at  some  colleges  are  setting 
up  new  placement  ofiQces  which  try  to 
find  jobs  with  meaning  for  young  peo- 
ple. This  student  initiative  could  turn  out 
to  be  a  significant  spur  to  U.S.  business 
to  identify  positions  in  their  own  orga- 
nizations that  tap  youth's  idealism.  It 
seems  imdeniable  that  the  growing  trend 
of  large  law  of9ces  to  permit  their  law- 
yers to  accept  public  Interest  cases  is  re- 
lated to  the  success  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  hiring  some  of  the  most  tal- 
ented lawyers  in  America  to  work  in  the 
socially  relevant  field  of  civU  rights.  The 
Foundation  could  explore  the  possibility 
of  assisting  students  in  setting  up  this 
new  form  of  placement  oflBce. 

Besides  the  Foundation,  this  act  pro- 
vides for  a  National  Commission  on 
Youth. 

The  Commission,  composed  of  nine 
members,  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  At  least  four  of  the  nine  would 
be  under  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
appointment. 

The  Commission  would  fulfill  several 
functions.  I  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  movmUng  evidence  that  our  young 
people  mature  earlier  than  former  gen- 
erations. This  phenomenon  has  wide- 
spread legal  and  social  implications  that 
are  only  imperfectly  understood  at  this 
time.  As  Walter  Sullivan  of  the  New  York 
Times  has  pointed  out,  thousands  of 
statutes  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad  pro- 
vide that  until  a  person  Is  "of  age"  he  or 
she  is  subject  to  parental  control  and 
forbidden  to  vote,  serve  on  juries,  or  hold 
certain  jobs.  One  role  of  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  to  begin  a  broad  survey  for 
submission  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  social  and  legal  implications 
of  the  earlier  maturation  of  our  young 
people.  This  report  would  be  submitted 
by  December  31,  1972. 

The  Commission  would  also  investigate 
other  matters  of  concern  to  youth,  such 
as  educational  reform,  job  opportiinltiee 
and  welfare  policies  affecting  youth.  It 
would  also  investigate  youth  programs 
to  determine  that  local  and  Federal 
youth  programs  are  in  fact  providing 
participation  opportunities  for  young 
people. 

The  Commission  would  be  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  and  would  ad- 
vise the  President  and  the  Foundation  on 
ways  to  increase  participation  of  youth 
in  our  society. 

This  question  of  youth  participation 
Is  not  one  that  will  wait.  We  should  not 
base  our  actions  on  whether  American 


campuses  are  now  active  or  quiet.  We 
must  truly  enfranchise  our  youth  and  do 
it  now.  Fairness  demands  it;  I  believe  full 
use  of  our  human  resources  reqiilres  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1064 

A  bill  to  provide  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can youtb  to  serve  In  policymaking  posi- 
tions and  to  txirtlclpate  In  National,  State, 
and  local  programs  of  social  and  economic 
benefit  to  the  ccmntry 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HotLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asienibled, 

TITLE  I— Oia^BRAL  PROVISIONS 

SHORT  TTTLK 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Youth  Participation  Act  of  1971". 

SrATCMKNT  or  FVBPOSX 

Sbc.  102.  (ft)  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)  encouragement  of  youth  partlcli>atlon 
In  National,  State,  and  local  programs  of 
social  and  economic  benefit  to  the  country  1» 
an  appropriate  matter  of  concern  to  the 
Federal  Government; 

(3)  American  youth  today  are  meturtng — 
physically  and  Intellectually — at  earlier  ages 
than  ever  before,  yet  technological  and  other 
advances  have  eUmlnated  opportunities  of 
worlc  for  an  Increasing  proportion  of  the 
young,  while  requiring  them  to  continue 
their  education  In  order  to  acquire  the  skllla 
and  knowledge  demanded  by  a  sophisticated 
economy,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  period 
during  which  young  people  must  wait  to 
enter  society  as  productive  members  In  pc«l- 
tlon  of  power  and  resp<»slbllity  lasts  longer 
for  youth  today  than  for  any  previous  gen- 
eration; 

(3)  the  extension  of  the  period  during 
which  youth  are  waiting  to  enter  society,  the 
unprecedented  rapidity  of  recent  technologi- 
cal and  social  change  and  the  emergence  of 
huge.  Impersonal  Institutions  have  helped  to 
produce  social  cleavages  between  older  and 
younger  Americans  that  are  wider  than  the 
distances  which  separated  p>ast  generations 
from  one  another,  and  these  cleavages  may 
grow  unless  the  Nation  deliberately  creates 
a  forum  for  a  mutually  respectful  and 
meaningful  exchange  of  oplnlooa  between 
old  and  young  and  develops  viable  means 
by  which  the  young  can  participate  more 
directly  In  American  life  and  Institutions  and 
In  decisionmaking  processes; 

(4)  acute  problems  of  economic  Inequal- 
ity, racial  discrimination,  and  social  Inequity 
continue  to  burden  the  Nation  and  prevent 
It  from  achieving  Its  fuU  economic  poten- 
tial, from  developing  the  full  human  re- 
soxirces  of  all  Its  citizens,  and  from  fully 
realizing  Its  democratic  principles; 

(6)  m  the  Idealism,  energy,  and  Imagina- 
tion of  American  youth,  the  Nation  possesses 
resoxirces  which  can  be  moblUzed  to  help 
relieve  these  problems,  and  are  not  now  fully 
employed  because  the  Nation  lacks  adequate 
Institutions  through  which  young  people 
can  channel  their  potential  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare;  and 

(6)  programs  at  the  national  level,  such 
as  the  Peace  Corps,  emd  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  which  rely  heavily  on 
the  interest  and  participation  of  youth,  now 
lack  the  necessary  coordination  to  Insure  the 
maximum  participation  of  youth. 

(b)  In  order  to  Implement  the  Undings 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a) .  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  create  a  new  program,  which 
will  help  to  direct  the  resources  of  youth  to 
the  solution  of  critical  needs  of  the  country 
and  encourage  the  fuller  participation  of 
youth  In  American  public  life,  by  offering 


young  people  opportunities  to  participate  In 
the  planning,  administration,  and  operation 
of  programs  which  benefit  our  society  and 
economy,  and  by  establishing  National  and 
State  forums  for  the  discussion  and  resolu- 
tion of  problems  concerning  youth. 

DCFIKmONS 

Sxc.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "youth  program"  means  any  program 
designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  youth 
to  serve  or  participate  In  projects  of  a  social 
or  economic  benefit  to  the  local  community, 
the  State,  or  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  "private  nonprofit  organization"  means 
any  organization,  including  any  organization 
owned  or  operated  by  one  or  more  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  or  associations,  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  8hmre> 
holder  or  individual. 

TITLE    II— POtTNDATION    ON    YOUTH 
PARTICIPATION 

rSTABLISHMENT    OF    FOUNDATION    ON    TOtTTH 
PASnCIPATION 

Sxc.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Foundation 
on  Youth  Participation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Foundation"). 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board"). 
The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  twelve  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of 
whom  at  leut  eight  shall  be  persons  who  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment  have  not  at- 
tained thirty  years  of  age.  The  Director  of 
the  Foundation  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Board.  In  making  appointments,  the 
President  shall  consider  recommendations 
from  youth  organizations,  business  and  pro- 
fessional organizations,  and  from  public 
agencies  conducting  or  assisting  programs 
relevant  to  young  people. 

(c)  The  term  of  office  of  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  three  years,  ex- 
cept that — 

(1)  the  members  first  taking  office  aball 
serve  as  designated  by  the  President,  four 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  four  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  fotir  for  a  term  of  three  years;  and 

(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

(d)  Members  o<  the  Board  who  are  not 
regtUar  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Foundation,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  diem,  including  travel- 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  biislness.  All 
members  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  •■ 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  President  shall  call  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  the  Foundation  at  which 
the  first  order  of  business  shall  be  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman 
who  shftU  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The 
Vice  Chairman  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
the  Chairman  in  bis  absence. 

(f)  Any  vacancy  in  t^e  Board  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  and  seven  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

DIRZCTOa    AND    DZFtTTT    DIKKCTOK 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  Director  and 
a  Deputy  Director  of  the  Foundation  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Tn  making  such  appointments  the  President 
Is  requested  to  give  due  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  submitted  to  him  by  tba 
Board.  The  Director  shall  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive c^Bcer  of  the  Foundation.  Each  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years  unless  pre- 
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vlously  removed  by  the  President.  The 
Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
Uxa  Foimdatlon,  may  prescribe,  and  be  acting 
Director  during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
Ute  Director  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of   the  Director, 

(b)  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gnuns  of  the  Foundation  subject  to  Its  super- 
TtBlon  and  direction,  and  shall  carry  out  such 
other  functions  as  the  Foundation  may  dele- 
gate to  him  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

FUNCTION    or  THE   FOUNDATION 

Sbc.  203.  (a)  It  sbtdl  be  the  function  of  the 
Foundation  to — 

(1)  make  grants  to  public  agencies  and 
nonprofit  private  organizations,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  as  the  Board  deems  ap- 
propriate, for — 

(A)  the  establishment  of  State  programs  of 
youth  participation  approved  by  the  Board; 

(B)  the  development  and  operation,  by 
public  agencies  and  nonprofit  private  organi- 
zations, of  programs  under  which  young 
people  who  have  not  attained  twenty-five 
years  of  age  are  recruited,  selected,  trained, 
and  employed  In  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams of  benefit  to  local  communities,  espe- 
cially programs  which  concern  youth  gen- 
erally and  programs  designed  to  reduce 
poverty  and  physical  blight.  Improve  health, 
education,  and  welfare  of  the  people  con- 
cerned, end  racial  discrimination,  and  achieve 
equal  Justice  under  law  for  all  citizens;  and 

(C)  the  development  of  coherent  plans  and 
programs,  by  such  public  agencies  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  which  ensure 
the  meaningful  participation  of  young 
people  who  have  not  attained  twenty-five 
years  of  age  In  policymaking  positions  of 
governmental  and  private  organizations 
which  administer  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams, described  In  subparagraph  (B) ; 

(3)  encoxirage  private  Industry  and  chari- 
table educational  foundations  to  Invest  In 
youth  participation  programs; 

(3)  encourage  State  and  local  public 
agencies  to  develop  and  adequately  fund 
youth  participation  programs; 

(4)  provide  technical  asslsUnce,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  way  of  grant  or  contract,  to 
States  and  otherwise  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  appropriate  programs  of  youth  par- 
ticipation at  the  State  level; 

(6)  establish  and  maintain  a  national  in- 
formation center  to  collect,  store,  and  analyze 
loformation  with  respect  to  youth  programs 
and  volunteer  programs  conducted  by  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  public  agencies  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  In  order  to  dissemi- 
nate appropriate  materials  concerning  any 
such  youth  or  volunteer  program  (Including 
«n  evaluation  thereof)  which  the  Director 
determines  Is  successful  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  for  whlob  It  was  estebllahed;  and 

(8)  establish  and  encourage  the  adoption 
of  procedures  to  assure  the  free  exchange  of 
information  concerning  volunteer  opportunl- 
tlss  In  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America,  the 
Pesoe  Corps,  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood 
Tonth  Corps,  the  Federal  volunteer  program 
••tablished  imder  this  title  and  any  other 
relevant  Federal  youth  progrtun,  including 
o»«klhg  available  streamlined  application 
procedures  for  service  In  such  programs. 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  pursuant 
*?  P;i|*8raP^8  (1)  and  (5)  of  subsecUon  (a) 
w  this  section,  except  upon  application 
therefor,  which  is  submitted  to  the  Founda- 
'wn  In  accordance  with  regulations  and 
I*<»»<lure8  esUblished  by  the  Board. 

UMITATION   ON   PATMKNTS 

Sr.  204.  (a)  No  payment  shall  be  made 
Pnwuant  to  this  title  in  exoeea  of  90  p« 
~^  of  the  COM  of  the  program,  project, 

/^   ^  *^  ''^  i^pUcatlon  la  made. 

(o)  No  compensation  or  stlpeiMi  paid  to 
«iiI?^SJ*"  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  «a- 
"«»  •t.OOO  in  any  flacal  year.  This  UmlUtlon 


shall  not  apply  to  medical  or  travel  expenses 
and  other  necessary  expenses  as  determined 
by  the  Foundation. 

(c)  Assistance  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
not  oover  the  cost  of  any  land  acquisition, 
oonstructlon,  building  acquisition,  or  ac- 
quisition of  labor  or  equipment. 

ADlCINIBTaATIVX  PKOVUIONB 

Sk:.  206.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  authority 
vested  in  It  by  other  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  Foundation,  In  carrying  out  its  fimctlons, 
is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which  Its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  receive  money  and  other  property 
donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised,  without 
condition  or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foundation;  and 
to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
pr(^)erty  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions: 

(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Foundation, 
receive  (and  mbb,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) )  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  the  Foundation  with  a  condition 
or  restriction.  Including  a  condition  that  the 
Foundation  use  other  funds  of  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  the  gift; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(5)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  6703 
of  title  6,  United  Statee  Code; 

(7)  enter  into  contracts,  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
such  contracts  or  modifications  thereof  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  be  entered  into  with- 
out performance  or  other  bonds.  £Uid  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  5)  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  competitive 
bidding; 

(8)  make  advance,  progress,  and  other  pay- 
ments which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529); 

(9)  rent  office  space  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

(10)  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Utle. 

(b)  The  Foimdatlon  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  Its  operations  under  this  title  which 
shall  include  a  detailed  statement  of  all 
public  and  private  funds  received  and  ex- 
pended by  it  and  such  recommendations,  in- 
cluding legislative  recommendations,  as  the 
Foundation  deems  appropriate. 

TBANSF^   OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sxc.  206.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Youth  Opportunity  and 
the  Citlaens  Advisory  Board  on  Youth  Op- 
portunity established  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  11330,  approved  March  6,  1967,  are 
transferred  to  the  PVsundatlon. 

(b)  All  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  prop- 
erty, and  records  as  are  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  be 
empIo3red,  held,  or  used  prlmarUy  in  connec- 
tion with  any  function  transferred  by  sub- 
section (a)  are  transferred  to  the  Founda- 
tion. 

coMPENsanoif  or  Dnupwmt  akd  Dspmrr 

DQQBCrOK 

See.  a07.  (a)  Section  5814  of  title  6,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  la  amended  by  «H<nng  ^t  tb« 
end  thereof  the  following  new  clauM: 


"(M)  Director,  Foundation  on  Youth  Fw- 
tlcipatlon.". 

(b)  Section  6315  of  such  title  Is  ammded 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(92)  Deputy  Director,  Foundation  on 
Youth  ParUdpatlon.''. 

AFPftOPXIATIONB    AUTHOXIZXD 

Sxc.  208.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  in  (iiiy  fiscal  year,  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  ol  this  title. 

TITLE   HI — NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COM- 
MISSION   ON   YOUTH 
COMBCIBSION    EffTABLISHVO 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  established  an  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Youth  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Oommlaslon"),  oompoeed 
of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  persons  who  are  rec- 
ognised as  q;>eclall7  qualified  to  serve  on  the 
ComnUsslon.  In  making  such  appolntmenta 
the  President  shall  give  consideration  to  any 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  Board, 
and  to  the  app>olntment  of  Individuals  who 
collectively  will  provide  a  broad  range  of  ex- 
perience, backgrounds,  educational  levels,  oc- 
cupations, age  groups,  ethnic  origins,  and 
regional  representation.  At  least  four  mem- 
bers appointed  to  the  Commission  shall  not 
have  attained  twenty-five  years  of  age  on  the 
date  of  i^jpolntment. 

(b)  The  terms  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Oommlsaion  shall  be  three  years,  except 
that— 

(1)  the  members  first  taking  office  shall 
serve,  as  designated  by  the  President,  three 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  three  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  three  for  a  term  of  three 
yecua;  and 

(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  lor  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  Bach  Chairman  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  two  years. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  aSect  its  jx)wers,  and  five  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

rUNCTIONB   or  tkx  ooicmission 

Sec.  302.  It  shall  foe  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to — 

(1)  prepare  a  study  by  December  31,  1972, 
for  submission  to  the  Preeldent  and  the 
Congress  of  the  legal  and  aodal  implica- 
tlons  of  earlier  physical  and  mental  matu- 
ration of  American  yotrth; 

(2)  Investigate  Issues  of  concern  to  youth 
In  America,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
student  unrest,  higher  educational  opportu- 
nities for  blue  collar  youth,  youth  working 
conditions,  and  employment  opportunities 
for  youth  In  government; 

(3)  invesrtlgate,  study,  and  evaluate  youth 
programs  conducted  or  assisted  under  any 
provision  of  Federal  law  to  determine  If 
such  programs  are — 

(A)  being  planned  and  administered  so  as 
to  furnish  substantial  opportunities  for  the 
participation  of  young  people; 

(B)  engaging  volunteere  in  ways  that  per- 
mit and  encourage  them  to  assist  in  the 
planning,  administration,  and  evaluation  of 
policiea  and  programs; 

(C)  where  appropriate,  assigning  young 
volunteers  to  work  directly  with  cUenu  and 
beneficiaries  of  federally  assisted  or  con- 
ducted programs;  and 

(D)  providing  experience  which  leads  to 
oai-eers  for  volunteers  In  the  fields  in  which 
they  work; 

(3)  Investigate  federally  conducted  or  as- 
sisted programs  which  directly  affect  the 
lives  of  young  people,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  programs  undw  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  the  Justice 
Department,  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
(uul  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
determine  ways  of  improving  such  programB 
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in  order  to  make  them  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  young  people; 

(4)  advise  the  President,  the  Board,  and 
the  Foundation,  after  consideration  of  the 
findings  of  the  Oommlsslon,  with  respect  to 
ways  of  Increasing  the  participation  of  youth 
In  programs  administered  by  the  Founda- 
tion; ^      , 

(5)  consult  with  the  President.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  public  agencies  with  respect 
to  governmental  programs  affecting  youth 
In  order  to  recommend  how  such  programs 
can  be  made  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  young  people;   and 

(6)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  at  least  twice  In  each 
fiscal  year  a  detsklled  report  on  the  actlvlUes 
of  the  Commission  during  the  six-month 
period  prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  r^wrt, 
together  with  such  recommendations,  in- 
cluding legislative  recommendations,  as  the 
Commission  deems  appropriate,  and  may, 
at  Ite  discretion,  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  such  Interim 
reports  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title. 

AOMINIBTSATIVK   POWXB8 

Skc.  803.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 

to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensaUon  of 
such  staff  personnel,  including  an  executive 
secretary,  as  It  deems  necessary; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by    secUon    3109    of    title    5.    United    States 

Code; 

(3)  conduct  such  hearings  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Commission,  administer  oaths  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  In  any  such 
hearings  and  issue  subpenas  to  compel  wit- 
nesses to  appear  and  testify  and  to  compel 
the  production  of  documentary  evidence  In 
any  such  hearing; 

(4)  issue,  amend,  and  revoke  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  per- 
formanoe  at  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission; 

(5)  enter  into  contracts  and  other  agree- 
ments with  Federal,  State,  and  local  public 
agencies,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  such  research 
or  svirveys  as  may  be  reqxUred  In  the  per- 
fomMince  of  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion; 

(6)  secure  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  oommlsslon.  office. 
Independent  establishment,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  Gtovemment.  or  of 
any  State,  or  poliUcal  subdivision  thereof, 
Inlarmatlon,  estimates,  and  statistics  re- 
quired In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Commission;  and 

(7)  delegate  to  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mlBBlon  any  of  the  foregoing  functions. 

(b)  (1)  Subpenas  issued  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  bear  the 
signature  ot  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
for  that  purpose. 

(3)  The  provlsdona  of  section  1821  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appecu*  at  any  such 
hearing.  The  per  diem  and  mileage  allow- 
ances of  witnesses  so  summoned  under  bai- 
thoclty  ooirferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mlsBlon. 

(3)  Any  person  who  willfully  neglects  or  re- 
fuses to  appear,  or  refuses  to  qualify  as  a 
witness  or  to  testify,  or  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence in  obedience  to  any  subpena  duly  is- 
sued under  authority  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $fiOO.  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both.  Upon 
the  certification  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  the  facts  concerning  any  such 
wlllfvil  disobedience  by  any  person  to  the 
United  States  attorney  for  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict in  which  such  person  resides  or  is  found. 


such  attorney  shall  proceed  by  Informa- 
tion for  the  prosecution  of  such  person  for 
such  offense. 

(c)  Each  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  ofBce.  independent  estab- 
lishment, or  instrumentality  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsecton  (a)  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Commission  upon  written  request 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

COMPENSATION    OF    MKMBKRS 

Sec.  304.  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall.  whUe  serving  on  busi- 
ness of  the  Commission,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  diem, 
including  traveltlme;  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AtTTHORIZED 

Sec.  306.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
in  any  fiscal  year,  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 


Mr.  John  W.  Nichols,  both  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Messrs.  Turk  and  Nichols  claim  to  be  the 
owners  of  mineral  rights  In  land  that  was 
flooded  by  the  United  States  some  ten  yean 
ago  following  construction  of  the  Port  Cobb 
Reservoir,  Caddo  County.  Oklahoma.  Last 
year  they  asserted  a  claim  for  compensatloo 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  claim  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  barred  claims  not  as- 
serted within  six  years  of  the  flooding.  They 
further  assert  that  in  the  condemnation  of 
similar  property  close  to  theirs,  the  owners 
of  the  mineral  rights  were  awarded  $100  per 
acre.  There  appears  to  be  about  150  acres  in- 
volved. 

Special  relief  legislation  waiving  the 
statute  of  limitations  is  a  feasible  avenue 
for  relief.  Such  statutes  normally  recite  the 
names  of  the  claimants,  the  nature  of  the 
claim  and  the  statute  by  which  the  claim  U 
barred.  They  normally  provide  a  fixed  period 
of  time  in  which  the  action  can  be  brought. 

I  am  sure  you  understand  that  the  De- 
I>artment  of  the  Interior  cannot  at  this  time 
state  what  position  it  will  take  on  such  a 
bill  should  It  be  introduced. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Dole, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  1065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  own- 
ers of  certain  interests  in  lands  located 
in  Caddo  County,  Okla.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  I 
introduced  during  the  91st  Congress  for 
the  relief  of  the  owners  of  certain  inter- 
ests in  lands  located  in  Caddo  County, 
Okla.,  which  was  never  acted  upon  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  exact  de- 
scription of  the  land  involved  in  this 
legislation  is  some  150  acres  in  'WV2  of 
section  15.  T.  8  N.,  R.  12  W.,  Caddo 
Coimty,  Okla. 

Some  10  years  ago  this  land  was 
flooded  by  the  United  States  following 
the  construction  of  the  Fort  Cobb  Reser- 
voir in  Caddo  County.  Claims  for  com- 
pensation of  mineral  rights  in  this  land 
were  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Inte- 
rior by  the  claimants.  However,  the 
claims  were  denied  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Tucker  Act,  upon  which  claims  for 
compensation  of  this  loss  would  be  based, 
contains  a  6-year  statute  of  limitations. 

This  special  relief  legislation  would 
waive  the  statute  of  limitations  so  that 
the  claimants  might  be  successful  in  their 
proposed  suit  to  recover  damages  for  the 
loss  of  their  mineral  rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  reply 
I  received  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  regard  to  these  claims.  I  urge 
that  this  legislation  be  expeditiously  and 
favorably  considered  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

DCPAETKENT   OF  THE   InTESIOR, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  21,  1970. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  This  Is  In  response 
to  yovir  letter  dated  June  18.  1970.  inquiring 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  special  legislation 
waiving  the  statute  of  limitations  as  to  cer- 
tain claims  against  the  United  States,  as  sug- 
gested In  letters  from  Mr.  Lon  B.  Turk  and 


By  Mr.  BOOOS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cotton, 

Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  jAvrrs, 

Mr.     Pell,     Mr.     Percy,    Mr. 

Prouty,     Mr.     RiBicoFF,    Mr. 

Roth,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Spomg, 

and  Mr.  Williams)  : 

S.  1071.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of 

funds  of  the  Treasury  deposited  with 

the  States  under  the  Act  of  June  23, 1836. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  a  great 

deal  is  being  said  and  written  these  days 

about  revenue  sharing.  Well,  I  bdleve 

this  is  not  such  a  new  idea.  It  seems  to 

me  that  revenue  sharing  was  bom  more 

than  130  years  ago  when  Congress  passed 

the  Surplus  Revenue  Act  on  June  23. 

1836.    That   act   distributed   a   Federal 

Treasury  surplus  of  $37  million  among 

the  then  26  States  of  the  Union. 

This  is  a  most  appropriate  time  to 
bring  this  little-known  event  to  light  and 
to  recognize  it  as  an  early  precedent  for 
revenue-sharing  measures  which  are 
currently  before  this  body. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  legislation 
which.  I  believe,  will  serve  these  purposes 
as  well  as  clarify  the  status  of  these 
funds. 

The  money  was  distributed  in  three 
installments  in  the  following  manner, 
based  on  the  congressional  represents- 
tation  of  the  States: 

New  York  received  $4,014,520.71; 
Pennsylvania,  $2,867,514.78;  Virginia, 
$2,198,427.99:  Ohio,  $2,007,260.34;  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee, 
$1,433,757.39  each;  Massachusetts, 
$1,338,173.58;  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina, $1,051,423.09  each;  Maine  and 
Maryland,  $955,838.25  each;  Indiana. 
$860,254.44;  Connecticut  and  New  Jer- 
sey, $764,670.60  each;  Alabama,  N^ 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  $699,086.7» 
each;  Illinois  and  Louisiana,  $477,919.14 
each;  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Rhode 
Island.  $382,335.30  each;  and  Arkansas. 
Delaware,  and  Michigan,  $286,76l.4» 
each. 

Most  States  did  one  of  four  thtags 
with  their  share  of  the  money,  rh^ 
either  invested  It  in  bank  or  railroaa 
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stock;  used  it  to  build  schools;  used  it 
to  finance  public  works  and  Internal 
improvements;  or  divided  it  among  local 
governments.  In  most  cases,  the  money 
was  lost  as  a  result  of  imwise  Invest- 
ments, poor  management,  and  economic 
setbacks. 

The  only  States  to  profit  in  the  long 
nm  as  a  result  of  the  surplus  revenue  of 
1836  were  Vermont  and  my  own  State  of 
Delaware. 

The  major  part  of  Delaware's  wind- 
fall was  used  to  purchase  5.000  shares  tn 
the  Farmers  Bank  of  the  State  of  Dda- 
ware.  That  investment,  as  it  turned  out, 
was  sound. 

The  Farmers  Bank  has  prospered,  and 
the  original  5,000  shares  has  grown  to 
about  225,000,  and  are  today  worth  $7.2 
million. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  I  am  re- 
introducing today  arises  from  the  fact 
that  these  funds  were  officially  deposited 
with  the  States  on  a  loan  basis.  The  fact 
is  that  no  one  seriously  believed  the  loan 
would  ever  be  recalled.  As  a  result,  ar- 
rangements for  interest  payment  and 
amortization  of  the  debt  were  never 
made.  In  135  years,  the  Congress  has 
never  moved  to  recall  the  debt. 

In  fact,  the  surplus  revenue  of  1836 
has  been  forgotten  by  the  Congress,  the 
States  involved,  and  all  but  the  most 
learned  scholars  of  American  financial 
history.  Were  it  not  for  an  inquisitive  re- 
porter of  the  News-Journal  Papers  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  who  discovered  the 
incident,  this  obscure  chapter  of  our 
history  might  never  have  come  to  light. 

As  a  practical  matter,  no  State  which 
received  a  share  of  the  1836  surplus  funds 
is  capable  of  repaying  with  5  percent  in- 
terest— the  prevailing  rate  on  Treasury 
funds  in  1836. 

Delaware,  which  profited  from  its  in- 
vestments, would  owe  about  $150  million, 
which  is  more  than  half  the  entire  State 
budget.  Repayment  would  be  an  even 
more  impractical  matter  for  States  which 
received  a  greater  allotment. 

There  is  no  likelihood  that  this  debt 
will  ever  be  recalled.  But  the  central 
problem  is  that  the  States  are  forced  to 
carry  it  as  a  debt  in  their  account  books. 

The  bill  that  I  am  reintroducing  today 
would  eliminate  any  doubt  as  to  the 
status  of  these  funds.  It  would  simply 
change  their  status  from  a  debt  to  an 
outright  grant,  which  could  not  be  re- 
called by  Congress.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  announced  that  it  has  no  ob- 
jections to  this  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  I  am 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  distin- 
«iUfihed  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin ) ,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr 
( Javits)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 
(PERCY) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty).  the  dlstin- 
Kuished  Senator  from  ConnecUcut  (Mr 
RaicoFF),    the    distinguished    Senator 


from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frc«n  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  ) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc).  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams). 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  for  referral  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee and  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill, 
along  with  a  pertinent  article  from  the 
Wilmington  Elvening  Journal  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   1071 
A  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of  funds  of  the 
lYeasury  deposited  with  the  States  under 
the  Act  of  June  23.  1836 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  any 
funds  of  the  Treasury  which  were  deposited 
with  any  State  under  section  13  of  the  Act 
of  June  23,  1836  (6  Stat.  65).  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  grant  to  such  State  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States.  Any  certificate  of 
deposit  issued  by  any  State  for  such  funds 
which  Is  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  be  canceled. 

(b)  The  last  proviso  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 


PnisT  State  Proposed  on  1837  Loan  Prom 
U.S.  Surplus:  Delaware.  2fi  Other  States, 
Crerish  Fiscal  Time  Bomb 

(By  Bob  Schwabach) 

A  financial  timebomb  has  been  quietly 
ticking  away  in  the  treasures  of  26  states. 
Including  Delaware,  for  132  years. 

In  1837  the  federal  Treasury  had  a  surplus 
of  more  than  $40  million  revenues  and  Con- 
gress decided  that  the  sensible  course  was  to 
lend  It  to  the  26  states — all  there  were  in  the 
Union  at  that  time. 

It's  a  long  fuse  but  still  aglow. 

Delaware's  share  of  the  "vinndfall"  was 
$286,761.40  and  the  state  tised  a  large  chimk 
of  that  to  buy  shares  in  the  Farmers  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Delaware — the  same  shares 
which  the  state  still  holds. 

The  legislation  which  permitted  the  de- 
posits to  the  26  states  said  clearly  that  the 
monies  were  a  loan,  not  a  gift.  Now,  though 
hardly  anyone  remembers  the  loan,  the 
money  Is  still  recallable  if  Congress  should 
ask  for  It,  and  It  may  even  re  recallable  with 
accumulated  interest. 

Sen.  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  B-Del.,  said  last  night 
that  he  Is  definitely  considering  the  pres- 
entation of  a  bUl  to  void  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  ever  recall  the  loan.  Such  a  bill  would 
be  for  the  relief  of  all  26  states,  not  Just 
Delaware. 

Boggs  said  he  had  put  bis  legislative  as- 
sistant to  work  researching  the  loan  shortly 
after  being  Informed  of  It  by  the  News-Jour- 
nal papers  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Sen.  John  J.  Williams,  R-Del.,  was  un- 
available for  comment. 

Rep.  WUllam  V.  Roth  Jr..  R-Del..  said  last 
night  that,  in  his  opinion,  "as  a  practical 
matter  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  loan  would 
ever  be  recalled." 

The  26  states  that  owe  the  money.  Roth 
said,  would  hold  a  majority  In  the  Senate 
and  probably  In  the  House  as  weU. 

A  state  budget  analyst  Is  now  tracing  all 
the  investments  and  transfers  that  the  loan 
has  gone  through  in  132  years  so  that  the 
state  will  be  prepared  In  the  event  of  a  re- 
call to  account  for  the  funds.  Officials  In  the 
budget  department  were  unaware  of  the 
long-standing  debt  obligation  until  informed 
of  It  about  three  weeks  ago  by  a  News-Jour- 
nal reporter. 


The  story  of  that  loan  and  sister  loans 
to  the  other  states  begins  in  1836  when  the 
U.S.  Treasury  discovered  the  surplus  of 
nearly  $42  million. 

The  stArplus  had  been  bxiildlng  for  yeais 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  national  debt  the 
argument  was  raised  in  Congress  that  the 
money  should  be  returned  to  its  rightful 
owners,  the  people. 

Those  arguments  prevaUed  and  an  act  of 
that  year  decreed  that  the  money  should 
be  divided  among  the  states  on  the  basis  of 
their  representation  in  Congress.  Some 
senators  an<J  representative*  wanted  the 
dlstrttoution  to  be  a  gift  but  the  majority 
Wishing  to  be  prudent,  decided  that  It  should 
be  a  loan,  to  be  available  for  recall  m  a  time 
of  national  emergency  or  whenever  Congress 
chose. 

New  York  received  the  largest  amount 
$4,014320.17.  and  Delaware.  Arkansas  and 
Michigan  received  equcOly  the  smaJIest 
shares.  In  all,  $37,468,869.07  was  loaned  out 

Delaware  used  $180,000  of  its  share  to 
purchase  6,000  shares  of  stock  In  the  Farm- 
ers Bank. 

The  bank  has  done  well  In  the  past  182 
years  and  these  6,000  shares  have  now  grown 
to  about  225,000  worth  $7.2  mlUlon.  In  addi- 
tion, each  of  the  shares  pays  a  $1  annual 
dividend,  so  that  each  years  dividends  alone 
now  equal  m<M-e  than  the  Initial  invest- 
ment. 

The  fortunate  purchase  of  tho«e  sharen 
leaves  Delaware  as  one  of  only  two  states  to 
have  used  the  loan  profitably — Vermont  is 
the  other  one — and  far  beyond  all  the  sutee 
in  the  return  It  has  gained. 

No  state,  even  Delaware,  which  has  been 
tJhe  most  prudent  and  successful  wltii  the 
money,  could  repay  the  loan  with  Interest 
If  recalled. 

The  prevailing  rate  on  Treasury  loans  in 
1837  was  5  per  cent.  At  that  rate  Delaware 
would  have  to  repay  about  $150  mllUoo. 
which  is  almost  the  entire  state  budget. 

What  happened  to  the  rest  of  the  loan 
Delaware  received  is  still  being  researched, 
but  in  preliminary  form  here's  how  it  went: 

The  state  used  $80,793  to  buy  bonds  In 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad  and  the  New  Castle  and  Wilmington 
Railroad.  Both  lines  are  now  defunct,  but 
before  they  went  under  the  state  cashed  In 
its  bonds  in  1881  and  made  a  nice  profit. 
The  money  was  put  into  the  PermanwJt 
School  Fund. 

The  state  loaned  $6,000  to  Sussex  County 
to  build  the  Susses  County  Courthoiise.  That 
loan  was  repaid  and  the  money  put  In  the 
school  fund. 

The  state  used  •20,068.49  to  buy  stock  In 
the  Smyrna  Bank  and  the  National  Bank  of 
Delaware.  Some  of  that  stock  was  sold  and 
the  money  put  In  the  school  fund;  the  re- 
mainder still  In  stock  Is  worth  more  than 
the  original  Investment. 

Dividends  from  Farmers  Bank  stock  also 
went  Into  the  school  fund,  and  because  of 
the  loan  and  amazingly  good  management, 
Delaware  had  no  school  tax  until  this  cen- 
tury. 

Other  states  have  not  been  so  prudent. 
Most  of  the  states  In  the  South  and  Midwest 
dissipated  their  loans  In  a  very  few  years. 
The  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States 
were  more  careful  but  bad  luck  combined 
with  bad  management  took  only  a  little 
longer  to  reduce  their  shares  to  virtually 
nothing. 

Calls  to  the  treasurers  of  most  of  those 
states  revealed  that  few  state  treasurers  had 
even  heard  of  the  1837  loans  let  alone  kept 
an  accounting  of  it. 

A  high  treasury  official  in  Maryland  did  not 
know  of  the  state's  obligation  and  when  In- 
formed said  he  had  no  Intention  of  making 
provisions  to  pay  it.  In  Pennsylvania,  offi- 
cials took  the  matter  more  seriously  and 
expressed  real  fear  that  should  Congress 
recall  It  the  state  would  be  thrown   Into 
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bankruptcy.  (Penosylvanlft  received  nearly 
$3mUUon.) 

New  York  and  New  Jersey,  while  they  no 
longer  have  the  Initial  loan  funds,  ctury  the 
debt  as  a  liability  on  their  budgets  and  stand 
willing  to  repay  It  out  of  the  General  Fund 
U  called  upon.  New  York  has  carried  an 
exact  account  ocf  all  transactions  of  the  loan 
for  every  year  since  1937. 

Through  all  the  examinations  of  what  the 
other  states  have  done  or  failed  to  do  with 
their  share  of  the  1837  surplus  It  Is  clear 
that  Delaware  emerges  with  great  credit. 
It  would  be  very  hard  to  find  a  money  man- 
ager today,  even  among  the  new  breed  of 
highly  sophisticated  professionals,  who  would 
feel  confident  of  Investing  profitably  over  a 
period  of  132  years. 


ByMr.  JAVTTS: 

S.  1072.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  in  order 
to  increase  the  maximum  Federal  share 
under  such  act  to  66  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  certain  developing  institutions. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  to  provide  66  percent  Federal  con- 
struction matching  funds  for  "develop- 
ing institutions."  defined  in  title  n  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  as  colleges 
which,  for  financial  or  other  reasons,  are 
struggling  for  survival  and  are  develop- 
ing institutions  themselves.  These 
schools,  for  the  most  part,  serve  students 
from  lower  income  families  and  have 
very  little  in  the  way  of  endowments  or 
other  financial  resources  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Under  existing  law.  all  colleges,  both 
established  and  developing  institutions, 
receive  50  percent  Federal  matching 
funds  for  construction  of  facilities. 

The  education  appropriation  bill  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  provides  $43  mil- 
lion for  grant  construction  assistance. 

Typical  of  these  developing  institu- 
tions are  the  68  private  and  43  public 
higher  education  institutions  with  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  student  body.  The 
median  family  Income  of  the  students  at- 
tending these  Institutions  is  $3,900;  the 
national  median  is  $7,974.  In  1968  and 
1969,  predominantly  wiiite  colleges  re- 
ceived $96  milion  In  grants  from  private 
philanthropy  of  which  $11  million  was 
for  building  and  equipment.  This  is  con- 
trasted with  the  $4.6  million  given  to 
predominantly  black  schools  of  which 
some  $150,000  was  for  construction  and 
equipment. 

The  Office  of  Education  indicates  that 
there  are  some  400  developing  institu- 
tions in  the  Nation.  Included  among  those 
which  are  located  in  New  York  State  are 
the  College  of  St.  Rose  in  Albany,  Keuka 
College  In  Keuka  Park.  Manhattan  Col- 
lege In  the  Bronx  in  New  York  City,  and 
Trocaire  College  in  Buffalo. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 

S.  1073.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  im- 
prove certain  programs  for  higher  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
Consolidation  of  Special  Higher  Educa- 
tion Programs  Act. 


This  bill  consolidates  into  one  title 
a  number  of  existing  higher  education 
programs  which  have  been  previously 
authorized  by  the  Congress  but  not 
funded.  These  programs  are  Interlnsti- 
tutional  networks  for  knowledge — title 
vm  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  edu- 
cation for  the  public  service — title  IX 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  clinical 
experience  for  students  of  law — title  XI 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  in- 
ternational affairs  and  foreign  language 
education — the  International  Education 
Act  and  UUe  VI  of  the  National  De- 
fense Ekiucation  Act. 

By  consolidating  these  provisions, 
new  life  can  be  breathed  into  them  so 
that  they  might  realize  the  promise  en- 
visioned when  first  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

An  authorization  of  $86.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972  is  provided,  which  is 
the  sum  of  the  authorizations  which 
were  provided  for  the  component  pro- 
grams; thus  consolidation  does  not  di- 
minish the  Intent  of  the  legislation. 


ByMr.  JAVTTS: 

S.  1074.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance 
to  the  States  in  establisliing  and  carry- 
ing out  programs  of  liigher  education 
student  aid.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  State 
Higher  Education  Student  Aid  Act  of 
1971. 

Tills  measure  has  two  principal  pro- 
visions : 

First,  the  bill  would  provide  student 
incentive  grants  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  basis  to  assist  young  people 
from  families  of  substantial  need  to  ob- 
tain a  higher  education.  This  provision 
is  designed  to  encourage  the  States  to  ex- 
pand their  present  programs  of  grant  as- 
sistance to  students,  and  complements 
the  administration  bill  and  existing  stu- 
dent-aid programs  of  Federal  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans,  and  work-study. 
States  would  receive  fimds  only  when 
they  expand  their  present  efforts.  Thus, 
this  money  would  supplement,  not  sup- 
plant, existing  programs. 

Second,  the  bill  would  provide  for  edu- 
cational-opportimity  centers  in  areas 
with  major  concentrations  of  low-income 
population  to  facilitate  the  recruiting  of 
disadvantaged  children  into  higher  edu- 
cation. These  centers  would  provide  in- 
formation concerning  financial  and  aca- 
demic support  available  at  colleges,  as- 
sistance in  applying  for  admittance  to 
such  schools,  including  preparing  detailed 
documentation  for  use  by  admissions  and 
financial  aid  oCBcers,  provide  coimseling 
services  and  tutorial  help.  This  second 
part  follows  recent  recommendations  of 
the  CEunegie  Commission  on  Education, 
which  has  emphasized  that-- 

To  make  recruiting  programs  fully  effec- 
tive, there  is  an  urgent  need  for  institutions 
to  coordinate  planning  and  combine  re- 
sources. 

Thus,  programs  such  as  New  York 
State's  urban  centers  would  be  encour- 
aged throughout  the  Nation  by  this 
provision. 

For  the  first  year,  the  bill  authorizes 
$50  million  for  the  student  incentive 


grant  program  and  $20  million  for  the 
educational  opportunity  center  program. 

What  is  being  done  now  by  my  own 
State  of  New  York  to  assist  individual 
students  to  attend  college  serves  as  an 
example  of  what  this  measure  seeks  to 
develop.  During  the  last  complete  school 
year  some  245,500  young  New  Yorkers 
held  State  scholarships  and  grants  worth 
about  $69.9  million,  a  t«ifold  Increase 
over  the  past  decade.  And  Just  as  New 
York  is  being  confronted  with  presssures 
due  to  increased  enrollments  and  rising 
tuition  costs  to  still  further  expand  Its 
program,  so  are  other  States  similarly 
beset.  In  New  York,  the  dollar  amount  of 
regents  scholarships  ranges  from  $250 
to  $1,000  yearly,  depending  upon  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  student.  My  blU 
would  provide  up  to  750  Federal  dollars 
for  each  student  in  equal  matching  funds 
from  the  State. 

College  enrollment,  now  at  over  8  mil- 
lion and  double  that  of  a  decade  ago,  Is 
expected  to  increase  nearly  50  percent 
by  1976-77.  Today  40  per  cent  of  young 
Americans  enter  college;  a  century  ago, 
shortly  after  President  Lincoln  had 
signed  the  land-grant  college  law,  only 
2  per  cent  were  so  privileged. 

And  Willie  enrollments  have  increased, 
so  have  costs.  The  average  amount  an 
undergraduate  pays  for  tuition  and  re- 
quired fees  has  doubled  in  the  past  10 
years.  The  OfQce  of  Education  indicates 
that  the  estimated  average  amounts  for 
tuition  and  required  fees,  board  and 
dormitory  rooms  is  $1,324  in  4-year  pub- 
lic colleges  and  $2,844  in  private  univer- 
sities. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  goal  iterated  by  President  Nixon  in 
his  February  22  message  on  higher  ed- 
ucation, that  "no  qualified  student  who 
wants  to  go  to  college  should  be  barred 
by  lack  of  money",  not  only  must  ttie 
Federal  Government  enlarge  its  efforts, 
but  the  States  must  also  do  so.  This  bill 
seeks  to  encourage  the  States  to  do  Just 
that. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1075.  A  bill  to  create  a  Senate  Tax 
Reform  Commission.  RefeiTCd  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  create  a  commission  to 
study  our  tax  laws  and  propose  desirable 
changes.  Title  26,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  occupies  879  pages  of  the  1964  edi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
amendments  to  title  26  occupy  an  addi- 
tional 410  pages  of  the  1965-69  supple- 
ment. Hundreds  of  amendments  to  the 
code  are  offered  to  every  Congress,  yet  nc 
completely  comprehensive  study  of  our 
tax  laws  and  their  functions  has  evei 
been  mtide. 

The  Federal  Government  raises  rough- 
ly some  $200  billion  in  tax  revenues 
aimually.  The  way  in  which  this  is  done 
is  uftdoubtedly  the  single  most  important 
factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation, 
if  not  in  the  entire  range  of  social  and 
political  affairs.  The  spectrum  of  goods 
and  activities  on  which  taxes  are  levied, 
the  rates  of  taxation  on  each  item,  the 
degree  of  graduation  of  rates,  the  nu- 
merous special  provisions  intended  to  en- 
courage or  discourage  specific  activities, 
the  loopholes  and  quirks  in  the  law 
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which  sometimes  have  effects  quite  dif- 
ferent than  the  original  Intents,  these 
have  an  extremely  strong,  in  some  cases 
determining,  impact  (Hi  all  phases  of 
American  life.  Slight  changes  in  one  or 
more  provisions  can  vastly  alter  for  large 
gegments  of  the  economy  choices  between 
more  work  and  more  leisure,  between 
more  consumption  or  greater  saving, 
among  the  multitudinous  possible  alloca- 
tions of  Investment.  By  the  Judicious 
framing  of  various  provisions,  we  can 
provide  incentives  for  greater  or  lesser 
spending  on  housing,  on  pollution  con- 
trol, on  urban  renewal,  on  medical  re- 
search, or  on  production  of  hula  hoops. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  us  to 
examine  our  tax  structure  as  an  Inte- 
grated whole:  to  decide  what  objectives 
we  wish  to  accomplish,  to  determine  the 
specific  influences  of  individual  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  each  of  these  goals, 
to  learn  what  we  can  about  the  inter- 
relationships among  various  goals  and 
Instruments  designed  to  achieve  them  in 
order  to  eliminate  counteracting  influ- 
mces,  and  finally  to  determine  an  inte- 
grated policy  to  achieve,  or  help  to 
achieve,  the  desired  results. 

My  bill  will  create  a  Commission  which 
will  study  the  situation  in  all  of  its  as- 
pects. The  Commission  will  submit  in- 
terim reports  as  and  when  it  considers 
advisable,  and  within  2  years  will  submit 
a  final  report,  which  will  shed  light  on 
the  aforementioned  considerations. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  deal  piece- 
meal with  tax  problems  as  they  occur  to 
us  or  are  forcibly  impressed  upon  us.  Nor 
can  we  continue  to  consider  individual 
Issues  In  Isolation,  that  Is  without  allow- 
ance for  the  complicated  interrelation- 
ships that  exist.  And  finally  we  cannot 
abdicate  our  responsibility  to  consider 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  each  provision 
of  our  tax  system,  for  whether  we  change 
the  structure  or  leave  it  as  it  is,  it  will 
continue  to  affect  us,  and  we  are  there- 
fore making  an  implicit  decision  in  either 
case.  We  must  not  allow  the  outcome  of 
that  decision  to  rest  purely  on  the  vicis- 
situdes of  chance. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stevenson)  : 

S.  1077.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lin- 
coln Homestead  National  Recreation 
Area.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  InsiUar  Affairs. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  reintroduce  with  the  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  the  distinguished  Jimlor  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  a 
proposal  that  would  authorize  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Lincoln  Homestead  National 
Recreation  Area  in  Coles  County,  ni.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  this  bill 
was  first  Introduced  in  1966  by  Senator 
Douglas  and  by  Congressman  Springer 
and  Congressman  Shipley  in  the  House. 
The  proposal  was  still  being  studied  in 
1969  when  Senator  Dlrksen  and  I  rein- 
bxxluced  the  measure,  and  Congressman 
Springer  again  initiated  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  reintroducing  it  in  January  of 
this  yesir. 

The  creation  of  a  national  park  in  Bll- 
noia  is  long  overdue.  Illinois  is  one  of  only 
five  States  that  does  not  have  a  single 
National  Park  Service  area  within  its 


borders.  And,  of  these  five  States,  it  is 
the  largest  in  area  and  most  highly  pop- 
ulated. 

Ab  proposed,  the  Lincoln  Homestead 
National  Recreation  Area  would  tMid 
10.500  acres  to  the  soon-to-be-con- 
structed Lincoln  Reservoir  on  the  Em- 
barrtiss  River  in  Coles  Coimty.  The  site  Is 
abundant  In  historical  relevcmce  and 
natural  beauty.  To  be  located  on  the  Lin- 
coln Heritage  Trail,  the  recreation  area 
would  include  the  Lincoln  Homestead 
where  Lincoln's  father  and  stepmother 
lived  from  1840  until  the  time  of  their 
deaths.  It  is  close  to  the  Moore  House 
where  Lincoln,  as  President-elect,  last 
visited  his  stepmother;  the  Shlloh  Ceme- 
tery, burial  place  of  Lincohi's  father  and 
stepmother;  and  the  site  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  in  nearby  Charleston. 

ITie  recreational  possibilities  of  the 
Lincoln  Reservoir  area  are  smiple.  Adja- 
cent woodlands  and  open  spaces  would 
provide  a  safe,  convenient,  and  refresh- 
ing atmosi^ere  for  families  and  indi- 
viduals of  all  ages  to  enjoy  camping, 
boating,  fishing,  riding,  and  hiking.  The 
recreation  potential  is  enhanced  by  the 
proximity  of  existing  facilities  In  nearby 
rural  areas,  such  as  the  Charleston  parks 
and  the  Coles  County  Fairgrounds.  The 
Lincoln  Recreation  Area  also  could  pro- 
vide desirable  conservation  of  open 
spaces  and  preservation  of  wildlife. 

"The  private  study  conducted  by  Victor 
Gruen  Associates  of  Los  Angeles.  Cc^., 
in  1966.  estimates  that  more  than  26  mil- 
lion people  within  a  250-mile  radius 
would  have  easy  access  to  the  Lincoln 
Recreation  Area  by  Interstate  Routes  70 
and  57.  Furthermore,  the  Gruen  report 
shows  that  the  Lincoln  Homestead  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  complies  with  the 
established  criteria  for  a  national  recre- 
ation area.  This  fact  is  also  upheld  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  its  study. 

Since  the  early  1960's,  when  this  pro- 
posal for  a  national  recreation  area  was 
first  made  by  Dr.  Ferrel  Atkins  of  East- 
ern minols  University,  Illinois'  citizens 
have  been  solidly  behind  it.  Both  former 
Governor  Kemer  and  Governor  Ogilvle 
have  had  a  strong  and  continuous  inter- 
est in  Federal  development  of  the  area 
as  a  national  recreation  site.  Resolutions 
in  support  of  the  LHNRA  have  been  ap- 
proved by  both  the  75th  and  76th  gen- 
eral assemblies  and  similar  resolutions 
have  been  sponsored  by  conservation 
groups  in  the  State,  such  as  the  Wabarfi 
Valley  Association  and  the  Great  Lakes 
Chapter  of  the  Sierra  Club. 

Recreation  has  a  value  beyond  eco- 
nomic figures.  It  affords  us  aesthetic  and 
spiritual  benefits  that  exceed  budget  es- 
timates and  actual  Investments.  Conser- 
vation and  environmental  Issues  are  now 
receiving  a  tremendous  amount  of  public 
Interest  and  support.  Like  most  of  my 
colleagues,  I  have  received  an  avalanche 
of  mall  from  constituents  expressing  a 
deep  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our 
vanishing  natural  resources  and  in  halt- 
ing the  destructive  effects  of  man's  tech- 
nology. 

As  parents,  we  want  our  children  and 
grandchildren  to  be  able  to  experience 
the  simple  beauty  and  enchantment  of 
nature.  "This  should  not  be  an  idle  hope; 
mldwestemers  should  be  able  to  expect 


that  tiie  natural  endowments  of  their 
area  wUl  be  preserved.  The  Midwest  has 
been  ccilled  the  "forgotten  stepchild"  as 
far  as  Federal  contribution  to  recreation 
are  concerned. 

I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  that  this  will 
be  changed,  and  that  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  and  Secretary  Morton 
will  recommend  that  the  Lincoln  Home- 
stead Recreation  Area  be  authorized.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, to  which  this  bill  is  to  be  referred, 
will  request  such  reports  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. I  can  assure  the  committee  that 
as  ranking  minority  member  on  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  I  will  fuilly  sup- 
port full  fimdine  for  this  important 
project. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  1078.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55 
of  titie  10,  United  States  Code,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  defense  of  certain 
malpractice  and  negligence  suits  brought 
ageunst  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
for  alleged  acts  or  omissions  committed 
while  performing  duties  as  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists,  or  para- 
medical or  other  supporting  medical  per- 
sonnel, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  provide  Government  defense  of 
malpractice  suits  brought  against  phy- 
sicians and  other  medical  personnel  who 
serve  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  medi- 
cal malpractice  insurance  claims  has 
mushroomed.  In  addition,  escalating  in- 
creases In  the  average  amount  of  dam- 
ages awarded  in  malpractice  suits  have 
caused  insurance  rates  to  soar. 

In  his  recent  hesdth  message  to  Con- 
gress. President  Nixon  emphasized  that 
over — 

The  past  five  years,  malpractice  insurance 
ratee  have  gone  up  an  average  of  10  per 
cent  a  year — a  fact  that  reflects  both  the 
growing  number  of  malpractice  claims  and 
the  growing  size  of  settlements. 

He  further  noted  that — 
Many  doctora  [are]  having  trouble  In  ob- 
taining any  malpractice  Insurance. 

In  recognition  of  this  problem,  the 
President  directed  the  appointment  of 
a  special  Commission  on  Medical  Mal- 
practice to  make  an  tn-depth  study  and 
to  submit  recommendations. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  one  aspect 
of  the  overall  problem  which  calls  for 
immediate  attention  by  Congress  which 
cries  out  for  legislative  action  now  to 
correct  a  serious  inequity  overlooked  too 
long.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  doctors  in 
the  Armed  Forces  are  required  to  provide 
their  own  malpractice  Insurance  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  possible  liability 
which  may  grow  out  of  their  treatment 
of  wives  and  other  dependents  of  serv- 
icemen. 

At  the  present  time,  physicians  in  the 
armed  services  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide medical  services  to  dependents  of 
servicemen  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  obligation 
to  defend  a  malpractice  suit  brought 
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against  the  military  doctor  or  to  pay  any 
damages  that  may  be  awarded. 

Consequently,  a  physician  serving  his 
coimtry  in  the  Armed  Forces  Is  left  with 
no  alternative  but  to  purchase,  at  his 
own  expense,  expensive  malpractice  in- 
surance. For  example,  I  know  of  one  ear, 
eye,  nose,  and  throat  specialist  serving 
his  country  in  the  Armed  Forces  who 
pays  an  $832  annual  premium  for  mal- 
practice insurance;  I  am  aware  of  the 
case  of  a  plastic  surgeon  who  pays  an 
$1,800  annual  premium. 

Since  physicians  In  the  Armed  Forces 
frequently  are  nonresidents  of  the  State 
in  which  they  happen  to  be  stationed  by 
the  military,  they  are  often  required  to 
pay  higher  rates  than  resident  private 
physicians  who  can  take  advantage  of 
low-cost  group  insurance  plans. 

Needless  to  say,  the  compensation  re- 
ceived by  the  average  physician  in  the 
military  is  substantially  below  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  his  counterpart  In  civil- 
ian Ufe. 

While  the  number  of  malpractice  suits 
twrtually  brought  against  doctors  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  other  uniformed  serv- 
ices Is  relatively  small,  such  a  physician 
either  must  pay  the  substantial  pre- 
mlimis  charged  for  malpractice  Insur- 
ance or  he  must  live  under  the  perpetual 
threat  of  possible  litigation.  The  dilemma 
posed  by  this  situation  undoubtedly  af- 
fects some  doctors  in  thdr  decision  to 
enter  or  to  continue  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day would  eliminate  an  imconsclonable 
disparity  that  now  exists  between  medi- 
cal i>ersormel  in  the  imiformed  services 
and  medical  personnel  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

In  1965,  the  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  provide  that  the  exclusive  rem- 
edy for  malpractice  or  negligence  on 
the  part  of  medical  personnel  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  would  be  avail- 
able through  action  against  the  United 
States.  As  a  result,  because  a  suit  for 
malpractice  can  be  brought  only  against 
the  United  States,  doctors  serving  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  under  no 
requirement  to  carry  malpractice  insur- 
ance. 

Elarlier  in  1961,  Congress  provided 
similar  protection  for  Government  em- 
ployees in  the  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  extend 
similar  consideration  and  protection  to 
medical  personnel  in  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices as  defined  imder  chapter  55  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  The  bill  would 
protect  physicians  and  other  medicaJ 
personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration — now 
the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency — and 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  Is  nec- 
essary because,  as  It  has  been  interpreted, 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  does  not  bar 
a  personal  suit  against  a  Government  em- 
ployee, although  It  does  bar  such  an  ac- 
tion once  Judgment  has  been  rendered 
against  the  United  States  arising  from 
the  same  act  or  omission. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  does  not  subject  the  United  States  to 


liability  for  an  assault  and  battery  com- 
mitted by  a  Government  employee.  Mal- 
practice suits,  arising  out  of  medical 
treatment,  sometimes  are  based  on  "lack 
of  consent"  and  brought  on  a  theory  of 
assault  and  battery. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  would  do 
several  things : 

First,  it  would  provide  medical  person- 
nel with  immunity  from  personal  liability 
in  actions  brought  by  dependents  of 
members  of  the  imiformed  services  or  by 
retired  members.  If  the  medical  care  or 
treatment  were  provided  in  line  of  duty, 
the  only  remedy  would  be  in  an  action 
against  the  United  States. 

"Good  Samaritan"  treatenent  and 
treatment  rendered  to  civilians  in  a  non- 
military  medical  facility,  while  the  mili- 
tary physician  Is  cormected  with  a  resi- 
dency or  other  training  program,  would 
be  considered  to  be  treatment  rendered 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  provide 
medical  persormel  with  Immunity  from 
personal  liability  in  actions  brought  by 
members  of  the  imiformed  services  in 
State  courts. 

In  Feres  v.  United  States,  340  U.S.  135 
(1950),  the  Court  held  that  an  injured 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  was  barred 
from  suing  the  U.S.  Government  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  because 
Congress  had  provided  an  alternate  sys- 
tem of  compensation  under  chapter  61  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  However, 
tills  decision  might  not  protect  a  doctor 
in  the  Armed  Forces  from  suit  in  a  State 
court. 

Third,  by  amending  section  2680(h)  of 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  to  permit 
malpractice  actions  based  on  assault  and 
battery  to  be  brought  against  the  United 
States,  the  bill  would  assure  that  a  plain- 
tiff's existing  right  of  action  for  alleged 
acts  of  malpractice  is  not  limited. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  provide  complete 
protection  for  medical  personnel  in  the 
uniformed  services,  my  bill  would  direct 
the  United  States  to  pay  any  damages 
awarded  in  a  successful  suit  based  on 
a  claim  arising  in  a  foreign  country. 

Essentially,  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  does  not  permit  suits  against  the 
Government  for  acts  committed  by  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  a  foreign  country. 
My  proposal  would  provide  protection 
for  the  physician  in  the  Armed  Forces 
who  is  sued  in  the  United  States  for 
medical  services  performed  by  him  while 
he  is  stationed  abroad. 

To  relieve  a  physician  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  costs  of  defending  a 
malpractice  action  and  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Government's  interest,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
would  be  authorized  under  the  legisla- 
tion to  defend  any  such  suit — provided,  of 
course,  that  the  defendsuit  was  acting  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  cor- 
rection of  this  inequity  which  exists  be- 
tween medical  persormel  in  the  uni- 
formed services  and  those  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  long  overdue. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  early  considera- 
tion and  action  by  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  this  legislation. 

I  ask  that   the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.1078 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  56  of  title  10,  Unltwt 
States  Code,  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  certain  malpractice  and  negli> 
gence  suits  brought  t^alnst  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  alleged  acts  or  omis- 
sions committed  while  performing  duties 
as   physicians,   dentists,   nurses,   pharma- 
cists, or  paramedical  or  other  supporting 
medical  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
chapter  66  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended   by   adding   at   the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"S  1088.  Defense  of  certain  malpractice  and 
negligence  suits 
"(a)(1)  The  remedy  against  the  United 
States  provided  by  sections  1346(b)  and  2672 
of  title  28  for  damages  for  personal  injury. 
Including  death,  allegedly  arising  from  mal- 
practice or  negligence  of  a  physician,  den- 
tist, nurse,  pharmacist,  or  paramedical  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  medical  and 
dental  technicians,  nursing  assistants,  and 
therapists)  or  other  supporting  personnel  in 
fumisblng  medical  care  or  treatment  while 
in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  hereafter  be  exclu- 
sive of  any  other  civil  action  or  proceeding  by 
reason  of  the  same  subject  matter  against 
such  physician,  dentist,  nurse,  pharmacist, 
or  paramedical  or  other  supporting  person- 
nel (or  his  estate)  whose  act  or  omission  gave 
rise  to  such  claim. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  brought  In 
any  court  against  any  person  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  (or  bis 
estate)  for  any  such  damage  or  injury.  Any 
such  person,  against  whom  such  civil  action 
or  proceeding  Is  brought  shall  deliver 
within  such  time  after  date  of  service  or 
knowledge  of  service  as  determined  by  the 
Attorney  General,  all  process  served  upon 
him  or  an  attested  true  copy  thereof  to  his 
Immediate  superior  or  to  whomever  was 
designated  by  the  Secretary  concerned  to 
receive  such  papers  and  such  person  shall 
promptly  furnish  copies  of  the  pleading  and 
process  therein  to  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  embracing  the  place  wherein 
the  proceeding  is  brought,  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(3)  Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  was  acting  in  line 
of  duty  at  the  time  of  the  Incident  out  of 
which  the  suit  arose,  any  such  civil  action 
or  proceeding  commenced  in  a  State  court 
shall  be  removed  without  bond  at  any  time 
before  trial  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  of  the 
district  and  division  embracing  the  place 
wherein  It  Is  pending  and  the  proceeding 
deemed  a  tort  action  brought  against  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  title 
28  and  all  reference*  thereto.  Should  a  United 
States  district  court  determine  on  a  hearing 
on  a  motion  to  remand  held  before  a  trial  on 
the  merit  that  the  case  so  removed  is  one  In 
which  a  remedy  by  suit  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  Is  not 
available  against  the  United  States,  the  case 
shall  be  remanded  to  the  State  court. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  may  compro- 
mise or  settle  any  claim  asserted  in  such  civil 
action  or  proceeding  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  2677  of  title  28.  and  with  the 
same  effect. 

"(5)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  an  action  for  dam- 
ages against  the  United  States  by  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  or  by  the  depend- 
ents of  such  members  or  former  members, 
who  are  eligible  for  benefits  provided  by  the 
United  States  for  such  members  and  the  de- 
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pendents  of  such  members  and  former  mem- 
bers, including  (but  not  limited  to)  benefits 
provided  under  chapters  55  and  61  of  title  10 
snd  under  title  38,  but  not  Including  any 
payment  made  under  section  2733  of  title  10. 

"(6)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
ttiall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  civil  action 
if  the  Incident  out  of  which  such  action 
arose  occurred  In  a  foreign  country. 

"(b)(1)  Where  a  civil  action  is  brought 
against  any  person  described  in  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section  for  damages  for  per- 
sonal Injury,  including  death,  allegedly  aris- 
ing from  an  action  described  in  such  sub- 
section and  the  grounds  for  such  civil  action 
allegedly  occurred  in  a  foreign  country,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  provide  counsel  and 
otherwise  assist  such  person  to  defend  such 
civil  action  if  the  Attorney  General  deter- 
mines, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
concerned,  that  such  person  was  acting  In 
line  of  duty  at  the  time  of  the  Incident  out 
of  which  the  civil  action  arose.  The  Attorney 
General  may  compromise  or  settle  any  claim 
asserted  in  any  such  civil  action  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  be  is  authorized  to  com- 
promise and  settle  claims  against  the  United 
States  under  section  2677  of  title  28. 

"  (2)  Where  a  Judgment  for  damages  Is  ren- 
dered against  such  person  in  any  such  civil 
action,  payment  thereof  shall  be  made  by 
the  United  States  in  the  same  manner  as  If 
such  Judgment  had  been  rendered  against 
the  United  States  under  section  1346(a) ;  and 
where  the  Attorney  General  compromises  or 
settles  any  claim  asserted  in  any  such  civil 
action,  payment  thereof  shall  be  made  by 
the  United  States  in  the  same  manner  as  If 
luch  compromise  or  settlement  had  been 
made  under  section  2672  of  title  28." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  55  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  Item  as  follows : 

"1068.  Defense  of  certain  malpractice  and 
negligence  suits." 
Sk.  2.  Section  2680  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (h)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing; "except  claims  within  the  provisions 
of  section  10e8(a)  (1)  of  title  10  arising  out 
of  assault  or  battery." 

ByMr.BAYH: 

8.  1080.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  23  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  maximum  amount  which  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  pay  to 
cover  the  burial  and  funeral  expenses  of 
certain  deceased  veterans.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  an  increased  payment  by 
the  Veterans'  AdministraUon  toward  the 
burial  costs  of  disabled  and  wartime 
veterans.  At  present  no  more  than  $250 
can  be  contributed  toward  the  funeral 
expenses  and  costs  of  transportation  to 
the  burial  site  of  deceased  veterans  who 
served  during  periods  of  armed  conflict 
and  certain  peacetime  veterans  whose 
deaths  are  service  related.  Provision  is 
"n&de  for  transporUng  the  remains  of 
veterans  who  might  die  while  hospitalized 
or  domicUed  in  a  veterans  hospital  or 
wewhere  at  the  expense  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

This  bUl,  which  is  similar  to  those  I 
introduced  in  the  90th  and  91st  Con- 
gresses, reflects  a  need  brought  about  by 
mgher  charges  for  burial  services  In  the 
^i  years  since  enactment  of  the  present 
nLi^°^  example,  the  National  Funeral 
sectors  Association,  which  conducts 
an  annual  nationwide  survey,  estimated 


that  the  average  cost  of  regular  adult 
funeral  services  increased  from  $661  in 
1958  to  $926  in  1969.  Interment  and 
cremation  charges,  which  are  separate 
from  those  paid  to  the  funeral  director 
for  his  services,  have  also  increased. 
Charges  for  opening  and  closing  a 
grave  run  from  $45  to  $150  and  cremation 
costs  vary  from  $35  to  more  than  $100. 

All  evidence  indicates  that  the  $250 
now  authorized  for  veterans'  burial 
expenses  is  inadequate.  Some  administra- 
tive flexibility  ts  needed  whereby  the 
Veterans'  Administration  could  share  the 
unavoidable  burden  which  ftdls  on  the 
estate  and  the  family  of  a  wartime 
veteran.  My  proposal  would  authorize 
payment  of  an  amount  determined  to  be 
re£isonable  and  necessary  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum limit  of  $500.  If  this  were  adopted, 
the  Administrator  would  be  able  to  vary 
the  amount  of  contribution  according  to 
actual  need  and  to  take  into  account  the 
rising  costs  for  services,  within  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  amount  of  $500.  Let  me 
stress  that  there  is  no  intention  here  to 
increase  automatically  the  amount  of 
such  contribution  in  all  cases ;  rather,  the 
purpose  is  to  raise  the  maximum  allow- 
able amount  so  that  where  real  need  is 
demonstrated  the  contribution  can  be 
more  in  line  with  actual  costs. 

PerhaiK  it  would  be  relevant  to  point 
out  the  difference  in  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  active  servicemen  and  wartime 
veterans  in  this  respect.  Present  law  (10 
U.S.C.  1482  et  seq.),  in  providing  for  the 
final  disposition  of  the  remains  of  de- 
ceased active  duty  military  service  per- 
sonnel, authorizes  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary to  pay  for  all  necessary  burial  ex- 
penses. In  addition  to  preparing  the  re- 
mains, purchasing  an  appropriate  casket, 
and  providing  transportation  with  an  es- 
cort to  the  place  of  burial,  a  cash  inter- 
ment allowance  is  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  circumstances  for  "necessary 
expenses"  which  are  not  larger  than 
those  "normally  Incurred."  This  language 
permits  a  reasonable  adjustment  of  the 
amounts  paid  according  to  actual  costs, 
but  the  maximum  interment  allowance 
for  burial  in  a  private  cemetery  is  $500. 

My  bill  would  confer  similar  discre- 
tionary authority  on  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  adjust  the  payments  for 
the  burial  of  other  eligible  wartime  vet- 
erans so  that  they  would  be  more  in  line 
with  need  and  actual  costs.  In  no  case 
could  the  total  exceed  $500.  Since  the 
bill's  coverage  is  limited  to  wartime  and 
disabled  veterans,  plus  those  who  might 
die  while  confined  in  a  veterans'  hospi- 
tal or  elsewhere  at  the  expense  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  it  would  not 
apply  to  the  bulk  of  peacetime  veterans. 

In  responding  to  a  request  for  com- 
ment on  my  earlier  bill  (S.  987) ,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  on  May  22,  1970, 
commented  that  it  would  be  "premature" 
to  consider  it  then  because  other  meas- 
ures were  pending  which  contemplated 
establishing  a  National  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem. Mr.  President,  there  may  be  good 
reasons  why  such  a  basic  policy  should 
be  approved,  but  there  is  no  certainty 
that  it  will  be  done.  Moreover,  even  if 
Congress  should  create  new  national 
cemeteries  for  veterans,  such  action 
would  not  resolve  this  problem.  For  vari- 
ous reasons  many  families  of  veterans 


will  continue  to  want  their  loved  ones  in- 
terred in  nearby  family  plots  with  other 
relatives,  and  the  cost  factor  will  in  oo 
way  be  relieved  in  such  cases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  where  actual  finan- 
cial need  exists,  adequate  funds  should 
be  provided  to  help  meet  unavoidable 
funeral  expenses.  This  is  especially  true 
in  those  cases  where  the  estate  is  so  small 
that  interment  charges  become  a  sizable 
drain  on  the  resources  of  a  veteran's 
family.  I  hope  that  serious  consideration 
can  soon  be  given  to  authorizing  more 
realistic  assistance  for  this  worthy  cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  1080 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  23  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  maximum 
amo\int  which  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  may  pay  to  cover  the  burial 
and  funeral  expenses  of  certain  deceased 
veterans 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  902(a)  of  title  88, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "may  pay  a  s\im  not  exceeding  $260 
to  such  person  as  be  prescribes"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "may  pay  to  such  person 
as  he  prescribes  an  amount  determined  by 
him  to  be  reasonable  and  necessary";  and 
(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  following:  "but  In  no  case 
shall  the  amount  exceed  $600.". 

(b)  Section  903 (a i  of  such  title  Is  aznended 
by  striking  out  "$260"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$600 '. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  In  the 
case  of  veterans  who  die  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  1081.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  Utle  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  law  enforcement  officers  and 
firemen  not  employed  by  the  United 
States  who  are  killed  or  totally  disabled 
In  the  line  of  duty.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govenmient  Operations. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  90th 
Congress  enacted  landmark  legislation 
(Public  Law  90-291)  which  for  the  first 
time  provided  benefits  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  employed  by  State  or  local 
governments  who  might  be  killed  or  se- 
riously injured  while  apprehending  vio- 
lators of  national  law.  As  a  result  such 
officers  or  their  survivors  are  now  en- 
titled to  receive  benefits  comparable  to 
those  provided  by  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act — less  whatever 
amounts  they  are  paid  by  their  employ- 
ers or  other  compensation  systems — if 
they  suffer  personal  injury  or  loss  of  life 
in  the  line  of  duty  while  enforcing  Fed- 
eral laws. 

This  important  step  forward  recog- 
nizes the  valuable  services  rendered  to 
the  Nation  by  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment personnel.  However,  it  does  not  ap- 
ply to  those  who  incur  death  or  sustain 
disabilities  while  in  the  process  of  search- 
ing for  or  arresting  persons  accused  of 
committing  non-Federal  criminal  acts, 
nor  does  it  apply  to  firemen  who  are  in- 
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Jured  or  killed  while  on  duty.  It  is  well 
known  that  State  and  local  government 
disability  and  death  compensation  for 
these  employees  varies  widely  through- 
out the  country,  because  of  differences 
In  size  and  financial  ability  of  the  em- 
ploying Jurisdiction. 

Consequently,  I  am  again  Introducing 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  which 
would  attempt  to  rectify  these  discrep- 
ancies in  compensation.  The  purpose  of 
this  measure  is  to  recognize  properly 
the  important  service  which  these  in- 
dividuals perform  for  the  whole  Nation 
as  well  as  for  their  own  communities.  It 
would  extend  comparable  Federal  Gov- 
ernment benefits  to  all  policemen  or  fire- 
men who  might  be  killed  or  totally  dis- 
abled in  the  line  of  duty,  whether  or  not 
a  specific  Federal  law  happens  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  specific  instance  during 
which  the  loss  occurred. 

This  expanded  coverage  would  be 
Justified,  It  seems  to  me,  because  the  Job 
of  law  enforcement  and  fire  protection 
has  In  many  respects  become  a  national 
responsibility.  Fugitives  from  Justice  or 
persons  intent  on  committing  crimes  are 
able  to  travel  around  the  country  much 
more  easily  and  speedly  today  than  ever 
before.  A  person  killing  or  injuring  a  po- 
liceman or  an  arsonist  starting  a  blaze 
which  results  in  fatalities  could  easily 
have  come  within  a  few  hours  or  even 
minutes  from  another  State  or  could 
quickly  flee  from  one  State  Jurisdiction 
to  another.  Likewise,  injuries  are  often 
incurred  by  local  policemen  and  fire- 
men while  they  are  protecting  interstate 
travelers  or  those  who  may  have  inter- 
rupted their  journey  only  temporarily 
while  enroute  elsewhere. 

It  is  truly  diflQcult  today  to  draw  hard 
and  fast  lines  which  sep>arate  jurisdic- 
tional responsibility  for  police  and  fire 
prevention  functions.  These  are  public 
employees  who  are  devoted  to  protecting 
the  lives  and  property  of  all  persons 
without  regard  to  their  domicile,  place 
of  origin,  or  final  destination.  Whenever 
a  public  safety  ofllcer  dies  or  Is  seriously 
Injured  while  protecting  others,  his 
sacrifice  and  that  of  his  family  have  been 
In  the  interest  of  the  whole  Nation.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  seems  to  me  that  Congress 
should  recognize  this  national  responsi- 
bility by  helping  OMnpensate  those  who 
become  casualties  In  the  common  task 
of  preserving  law  and  order.  Our  coim- 
try  owes  these  men  no  less  than  a  guar- 
antee that  neither  they  nor  their  de- 
pendents will  suffer  undue  economic  dis- 
advantage because  of  physical  harm 
which  has  befallen  them  while  answer- 
ing their  call  to  duty. 

The  benefits  which  would  be  made 
available  if  this  bill  were  enacted  would 
be  identical  with  those  provided  by  Pub- 
lic Law  90-291,  which  became  law  on 
April  19,  1968,  and  which  was  limited 
only  to  those  officers  involved  in  appre- 
hending violators  of  Federal  law.  Per- 
haps It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  that 
under  this  act,  as  well  as  imder  my 
amendment,  any  benefits  which  were 
paid  because  an  employee  had  lost  his 
life  or  had  been  disabled  would  be  re- 
duced or  adjusted  to  reflect  all  beneflts 
received  from  State  or  local  government 
compensation  systems,  except  for  the 
amounts  which   the  employee  himself 


might  have  contributed  to  the  fund.  In 
other  words,  the  Federal  contribution 
would  be  supplementary  to  and  would  be 
reduced  according  to  other  compensa- 
tion to  which  State  and  local  policemen 
or  firemen  were  entitled.  In  summary, 
although  the  level  of  payments  would  be 
the  same  as  imder  the  earlier  law,  its 
scope  would  be  extended  to  Include  those 
not  now  covered  by  the  provision  re- 
stricting compensation  to  purely  Federal 
jurisdictional  matters. 

If  this  bill  should  become  law,  a  widow 
who  is  the  sole  survivor  of  a  policeman 
or  fireman  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  approximately 
45  percent  of  the  monthly  wage  rate  ot 
her  deceased  hitsband.  This  compensa- 
tion would  continue  as  long  as  she  did 
not  remarry.  If  there  are  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  widow  would  receive  40  percent 
and  each  child  15  percent,  up  to  a  total  of 
75  percent  of  the  monthly  wage  of  the  de- 
ceased. In  cases  of  total  disability,  how- 
ever, beneflts  would  equal  two-thirds  of 
the  monthly  wage  rate  if  there  are  no 
other  dependents,  but  would  be  increased 
to  three-fourths  of  the  monthly  wage  il 
there  are  dependents. 

I  was  disappointed  to  note  rather  un- 
favorable responses  to  my  earlier  bill 
fS.  1277)  on  the  same  subject  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  The  oflBcial  position  of 
these  agencies  seems  to  be  thJat  the  Na- 
tional Oovemment  should  not  assume 
any  responsibility  for  local  law  enforce- 
ment or  fire  protection  activities  that  do 
not  involve  a  specific  Federal  crime  or 
function.  While  the  traditional  separa- 
tion of  national  and  State  activities 
would  of  course  substantiate  this  view, 
as  indicated  earlier  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  separate  com- 
pletely these  Jurisdictional  lines  in  the 
area  of  law  enforcement  and  public 
safety.  The  complexity  of  modem  society 
and  the  technological  revolution  have  In 
many  situations  rendered  almost  mean- 
ingless the  historic,  often  artificial 
boundaries  dividing  our  various  govern- 
mental units.  To  the  extent  that  law  en- 
forcement problems  have  become  na- 
tional rather  than  local,  the  burden  of 
aiding  those  policemen  or  firemen  and 
their  families  who  are  seriously  injured 
or  who  lose  their  lives  while  executing 
their  oflSclal  duties  should  be  shared  na- 
tionwide. This,  of  course,  does  not  imply, 
as  one  administrative  representative  con- 
tended, that  such  a  step  could  mean  that 
the  Federal  Government  might  as  well 
assume  responsibility  for  local  salaries 
as  well. 

I  realize  that  other  approaches  to  this 
problem  have  been  suggested,  such  as 
authorizing  a  Federal  group  life  insur- 
ance progrtim,  making  grants  to  States 
to  supplement  local  and  State  compen- 
sation systems,  or  giving  these  oflQcers 
special  tax  exemptions.  The  exact  pro- 
cedure by  which  assistance  is  extended 
to  the  families  of  public  safety  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  or  to  those  who 
become  totally  disabled  is  not  significant. 
Any  plan  which  provides  Federal  assur- 
ance that  would  help  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing and  loss  of  earning  power  resulting 
from  deaths  or  disabling  injuries  In- 
curred by  policemen  and  firemen, 
whether  or  not  a  specific  attributable 


Federal  function  or  activity  can  be 
proven  to  be  involved,  will  receive  my 
support.  Certainly  this  Lb  an  issue  whicb 
deserves  to  be  studied  carefully  by  the 
proper  committee  so  that  an  adequate 
compensation  system  can  be  assured  lor 
these  victims. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo,  as 
follows: 

S.  1081 
A  bin  to  extend  beneflts  under  sectJon  8191 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  law  en- 
forcement  ofBcers   and   firemen   not  em- 
ployed by  the  tJnlted  States  who  are  Wiled 
or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"5  8191.  Determination  of  ellglbUlty 

"The  benefits  of  this  subchapter  are  avail- 
able as  provided  In  this  subchapter  to  eligible 
public  safety  officers  (referred  to  in  this  sub- 
chapter as  'eligible  officers')  and  their  sur- 
vivors. For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  an  eligi- 
ble officer  is  any  person  who  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  bis  discretion  to 
have  been  on  any  given  occasion — 

"(1)  employed  as  a  law  enforcement  offlcw 
or  fireman  by  a  State  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State, 

"(2)  an  officially  recognized  or  designated 
member  of  a  legally  organized  volunteer  fire 
department,  or 

"(3)  serving  without  compensation  as  an 
officially  recognized  or  designated  member  of 
a  legally  organized  law  enforcement  agency 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
thereof. 

and  to  have  been  on  that  occasion  not  an 
employee  as  defined  in  section  8101(1),  and 
to  have  siistalned  on  that  occasion  a  personal 
injury  for  which  the  United  States  would  oe 
required  under  subchapter  I  of  this  chapter 
to  pay  compensation  if  he  had  been  on  that 
occasion  such  an  employee  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty." 

(b)  The  headmg  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  81  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to  suoh 
subchapter  In  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  such  chapter  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "LAW  ENFORCEMENT"  and  In- 
sertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "PUBLIC  SAFETY". 
S«c.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  are  effective  only  with 
respect  to  personal  injuries  siistalned  on  of 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Mtrsxa. 
Mr.  Packwood.  and  Mr.  Wn.- 

LIAMS)  : 

S.  1082.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  discharge 
of  wastes  in  territorial  and  international 
waters  untU  5  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  to  prohibit  sucli 
discharge  thereafter,  and  to  authorize 
research  and  demonstration  projects  to 
determine  means  of  using  and  disposing 
of  such  waste.  Held  at  the  desk  for  future 
reference  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  to  most  or 
our  coastal  areas,  a  massive  increase  In 
the  already  growing  level  of  wastes  that 
are  dumped  into  our  oceans  and  me 
Great  Lakes  represents  a  threat  of  wide- 
spread environmental  deterioration. 

To  New  Jersey  and  Its  neighborinf 
States,  it  is  more  than  a  threat. 
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In  terms  of  esthetics  and  in  other 
ways,  our  beaches  are  beginning  to  show 
the  efTect  of  offshore  dumping. 

But  the  major  effect  at  this  point  has 
been  a  reduction  in  populations  of  fish 
and  seafood. 

In  the  7  years  between  1962  and  1969, 
the  amount  of  fish  taken  by  commercial 
'fishermen  from  the  ocean  waters  off 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  decreased  by 
more  than  a  half  billion  pounds — from 
673  million  pounds  to  133  million  pounds. 

While  comparable  figures  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  catches  of  sports  fishermen, 
they  may  have  had  even  worse  luck  be- 
cause commercial  fishermen  probably 
used  improved  techniques  to  a  greater 
degree  to  offset  reduced  abundance. 

The  commercial  fisheries  have  been 
particularly  hard  hit  by  a  decline  from 
514  million  pounds  of  menhaden  caught 
in  1962  to  a  1969  catch  of  44  million 
pounds  of  this  nonfood  but  commercial- 
ly valuable  fish.  The  food  fish  catch 
dropped  from  159  million  pounds  In  1962 
to  89  million  pounds  in  1969. 

During  the  same  period  oyster  produc- 
tion off  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
coasts  dropped  from  2,300,000  to  1,300,- 
000  pounds.  In  1931,  the  oyster  harvest 
from  the  same  waters  was  21  million 
pounds. 

In  the  last  year  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  closed  areas  off 
New  York  Harbor  and  Delaware  Bay  to 
shfillflshermen. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  all  of  this  Is  at- 
tritnitable  to  dumping  of  wastes  into  the 
ocean. 

The  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  has  warned  that  ocean 
dumping  will  become  a  serious  problem 
on  a  nationwide  basis  in  the  future  if 
something  is  not  done  to  halt  It  now. 

To  those  who  makes  their  living  from 
the  waters  off  the  New  Jersey  coast,  the 
problem  is  serious — indeed  critical — now. 
And  it  is  easy  to  recognize  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  others  along  all 
of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  will 
experience  similar.  If  not  worse,  prob- 
lems. 

It  Is  time  that  we  adopt  a  national 
policy  to  control  effectively  the  dumping 
of  wastes  which  already  have  turned 
some  offshore  areas  into  dead  seas  in- 
capable of  supporting  any  form  of  life. 

Several  different  bills  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  control  ocean  dumping.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  incorporates 
provisions  of  legislation  introduced  by 
Congressman  Charles  Sandman  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  together  with 
additional  features  that  I  believe  will  help 
develcv  a  strong  program  in  this  area. 

Other  bills  dealing  with  ocean  dump- 
ing are  limited  in  jurisdiction  to  an  area 
extending  12  nautical  miles  from  shore. 
By  controlling  the  disposition  of  the 
wastes  at  the  loading  site,  the  blU  I  am 
mtroducing  would  make  possible  effec- 
tive control  of  dumphig  anywhere  in  the 
ocean  waters  or  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

During  the  first  5  years  after  enact- 
ment of  my  biU  it  would  permit  the  load- 
ing of  wastes  onto  vessels  only  if  these 
wastes  wiU  be  dumped  beyond  the  Con- 
unental  Shelf  of  the  United  States.  This 
control  will  be  exercised  through  au- 


thority given  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  is- 
sue permits  for  loading  of  the  wastes 
onto  tlxe  vessels  whUe  they  are  in  port. 

After  the  5-year  period,  the  bill  would 
prohibit  dumping  anywhere  In  ocean 
waters  or  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

During  this  5-year  period,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  con- 
duct and  encourage  research  into  means 
of  recovering  useful  materials  from 
wastes  and  disiposal  of  wastes  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  not  endanger  the  public 
health  and  welfare.  The  agency  also  may 
give  financial  and  other  assistance  to  ap- 
propriate public  and  private  agoicies  to 
conduct  such  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects. 

In  some  cases,  feasible  and  economic 
land-based  disposal  methods  already  are 
available  for  wastes  currently  being 
dumped  into  the  oceans  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  In  these  cases,  the  authority  given 
to  the  Administrator  will  help  to  make 
these  methods  known  to  those  who  need 
them  and  demonstration  projects  will 
show  their  utility. 

The  authority  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  in  our  bill  is  modeled 
after  similar  provisions  in  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970.  But  the  1970  act 
applies  only  to  soUd  waste.  Our  bill  would 
apply  to  all  wastes  currently  being 
dumped  in  our  oceans,  whether  they  are 
in  solid,  liquid  or  other  form. 

Our  bill  would  immediately  ban  dump- 
ing in  the  area  where  it  is  most  serious, 
between  the  shore  and  the  edge  of  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

But  it  goes  on  from  there.  It  recog- 
nizes that  eventually  all  ocean  dumping 
must  be  halted  because  It  will  damage 
our  ocean  resources  even  if  dumped  be- 
yond the  Continental  Shelf. 

At  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  that 
ocean  dumping  wiU  not  be  halted  until 
there  are  feasible  alternatives. 

Eventually,  international  cooperation 
will  be  needed  to  preserve  our  oceans. 
In  my  view,  the  best  way  to  stimulate 
this  international  cooperation  is  for  this 
country  to  set  an  example  by  demon- 
strating that  ocesin  dumping  can  be — and 
will  be — halted. 

The  time  is  short.  Only  recently,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  doubled 
its  estimates  of  the  amount  of  polluted 
wastes  being  dumped  Into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  And  the  Envircsimental  Quality 
Council  warns  that  pressures  will  In- 
crease to  dump  additional  wastes  off  the 
Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts,  as  weU  as  In  the 
Great  Lakes,  if  steps  are  not  taken 
quickly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  a  bill  to  control 
the  dumping  of  wastes  in  oceans  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  be  tield  at  the  desk  for  the 
time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICKR  (Mr.  Tdn- 
NET) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  hlmaelf ,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Dojonick,  Mr.  Gur- 
NEY.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 


MoGee.  Mr.  Metcalf.  and  Mr. 
Young)  : 

S.  1085.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  require  that  im- 
ported meat  and  meat  food  products  made 
in  whole  or  in  part  of  imported  meat  be 
labeled  "imported"  at  aU  stages  of  dis- 
tribution until  delivery  to  the  ultimate 
consiuner.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  for  myself  and 
several  cosponsors  which  would  amend 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  to  re- 
quire that  imported  meat  be  labeled  "im- 
ported" or  "imported  in  part"  at  all 
stages  of  distribution  until  delivery  to 
the  ultimate  consiimer. 

The  cosponsors  are  Mr.  Allott  of  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
Bennett  of  Utah,  Mr.  Bible  of  Nevada, 
Mr.  Curtis  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Dole  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  Dominick  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
Gurnet  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  McGee  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Mttcalf  of 
Montana,  and  Mr.  Yoxjng  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

This  legislation  would  enable  the  con- 
sumer in  the  grocery  store  to  recognize 
and  choose  between  foreign  and  domesti- 
cally produced  meat.  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  many  Americans  who,  M  they  hswl 
their  choice,  would  prefer  to  purchase 
meat  which  has  been  raised  and  proc- 
essed here  in  the  United  States.  To  the 
housewife  who  demands  top  quality  in 
wholesomeness  and  cleanliness  in  the 
products  which  she  serves  to  her  family, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  domesti- 
cally produced  meat  which  imdergoes  the 
strict  inspection  system  which  we  have 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Aside  from  this,  there  is  another  very 
valid  reason  why  the  American  con- 
sumer should  be  told  whether  the  meat 
he  is  bussing  is  domestic  or  foreign. 

Under  existing  laws  and  regulations 
which  control  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's meat  inspection  program,  for- 
eign meat  imported  for  manufacturing  or 
processing  purposes  Is  normally  shipped 
in  frozen  blocks  of  50  to  60  pounds. 
These  blocks  are  labeled  as  to  origin. 
However,  after  processing  in  this  coun- 
try, the  product  is  not  further  identified 
as  being  of  foreign  origin. 

In  other  words,  the  processor,  packer, 
canner  or  distributor  who  purchases  the 
meat  at  port  of  entry  is  considered  the 
"ultimate  consimier"  and  no  further  la- 
beling of  the  origin  of  the  meat  Is 
required. 

In  this  situation,  a  problem  develops 
from  the  fact  that  the  greatest  part  of 
the  total  red  meat  Imported  is  frozen 
boned  beef  which  is  thawed,  ground, 
blended  with  fat  trimmings  from  domes- 
tic beef,  and  thai  sold  as  hamburger.  A 
housewife  has  no  way  of  knowing  when 
she  purcheges  a  package  of  hamburger 
at  the  retail  outlet  whether  it  is  all  or 
part  imported  beef,  or,  more  significantly, 
whether  it  has  been  previously  frozen. 

The  freezing  and  thawing  of  Imported 
meat  seem  inconsequential  until  we  real- 
ize that  Department  of  Agriculture  bul- 
letins warn: 

Cook  thawed  meat  Immediately  or  keep  for 
only  a  short  time  in  a  refrigerator.  Avoid  r»- 
freezing  thawed  m«at. 
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Despite  this  clear  Instruction  from  the 
Department,  there  is  no  way  for  the 
housewife  to  know  whether  she  should 
freeze  the  hamburger  she  buys  at  the 
meat  counter.  If  the  hamburger  is  made 
of  Imported  meat,  it  has  already  been 
frozen  and  thawed  once.  By  refreezing 
the  meat,  a  housewife  could  do  her  family 
great  harm  in  using  It  later. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  fraud  on  the 
consumer,  and  I  believe  we  are  Justified 
in  taking  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to 
see  that  the  consumer  realizes  the  prob- 
lems which  could  result  from  purchasing 
meat  which  has  already  been  frozen. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  good  legislation. 
It  Is  designed  to  protect  the  consumer 
and  I  hope  that  It  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Congress. 


By  Mr.  SPONQ: 

S.  1086.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
S3rstem  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  for  appro- 
priate relerence  a  measiu^  which  Is 
identical  to  Representative  Davto  Hen- 
derson's bill,  H.R.  2164,  which  provides 
an  equitable  system  for  fixing  rates  of  pay 
of  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Clov- 
emment.  These  bills  are  similar  to  HJl. 
17809  which  the  President  vetoed  last 
year.  I  believe  the  new  bill  contains  some 
improvements  and  refinements. 

I  know  there  is  considerable  unrest 
among  our  750,000  wage  board  employees. 
These  artisans  and  craftsmen,  the  back- 
bone of  the  Governments  industrial 
capability,  wsuit  Congress — and  Justifi- 
ably so — to  recognize  their  pay  problems. 
I  think  the  ss^tem  of  establishing  wage 
board  salaries  should  be  established  by 
law. 

The  bill  which  I  propose  will  put  Into 
law  the  current  adniinistratlve  principles 
of  the  wage  board  pay  procedures.  But,  it 
goes  further  and  provides  additional  pay 
steps — five  steps  up  to  112  percent.  There 
are  also  additional  Issues. 

In  my  opinion,  the  veto  of  the  Hender- 
son bill  of  last  year  was  an  unjustified 
action.  It  was  no  more  Inflationary  than 
a  number  of  other  governmental  actions 
including  the  classified  pay  bill.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  suggest  that  longevity  and 
stewardship  of  service  is  Justified  in  10 
in-grade  steps  for  clsissified  employees, 
while  five  steps  are  not  justified  for  wage 
board  employees. 

The  nonappropriated  fund  employees 
have  needed  help  for  some  time.  It  would 
appear  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  executive  branch  and  perhaps 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  specifically 
simply  want  complete  control  and  au- 
thority to  adjust  Federal  salaries  at  their 
will.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  that 
qualified.  Correspondence  received  by  me 
over  the  past  4  years  leads  me  to  believe 
that  employees  working  in  nonappro- 
priated ftmd  activities  have  received 
rather  unjiist  treatment.  We  need  able, 
devoted  personnel  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  encourage  such  hard-work- 
ing, dedicated  people  to  continue  theii' 
tasks,  we  must  see  to  it  that  they  are 
treated  f  cdrly. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  remarks 
I  made  on  this  subject  last  week  before 
the  aimual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Supervisors  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statem«nt    bt    Hon.    William    B.     Sponc, 

Jr.,     Befori:     National     Association     or 

StTPEBvisoRS,    Washington,    D.C,    Pkbrtj- 

ART  23,  1971 

Mr.  President,  honored  guests  and  fellow 
Oovernment  employees.  I  -welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  you  on  the  occasion 
of  the  33rd  Annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional AsBocla/tlon  of  Supervisors. 

I  have  personally  met  with  many  of  you 
who  are  employed  at  major  installations  in, 
the  State  of  Virginia.  I  am  always  Impressed 
with  the  soundness  of  approach  and  reason- 
ableness that  attend  these  meetings. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  speak  to  you  as 
Supervisors.  At  the  very  outset  I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  I  am  not  here  tonight 
posing  as  a  manpower  expert.  I  do  not  serve 
on  the  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Commit- 
tee In  the  Senate.  What  famUlarlty  I  have 
with  your  problems  and  the  problems  of 
other  Federal  employees  has  come  from  my 
efforts  to  assist  In  getting  answers  to  ques- 
tions to  which  you  are  entitled.  In  this  en- 
deavor, we  have  received  excellent  help, 
especially  from  Congressman  Dave  Hender- 
son, Chairman  of  the  House  Manp>ower  Sub- 
committee and  from  his  staff  man,  Bunn 
Bray,  I  think  I  can  tell  you  that  you  have 
no  better  friends  In  Congress  than  those  two 
men. 

When  Federal  employees  must  resort  to 
the  courts  to  obtain  reasonable  answers  to 
reasonable  questions,  the  p>ersonnel  policy 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  reached  a 
sad  state  of  affairs.  While  as  I  say.  I  do  not 
pose  as  an  expert,  I  know  the  problems  you 
have  faced.  Frankly,  I  think  you  have  re- 
ceived rather  shabby  treatment  and  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  be  successful  In  correcting 
that  this  year. 

There  Is  no  role  more  Important  In  Gtovern- 
ment  or  In  Industry  than  that  of  the  Super- 
visor. You  are  the  indispensable  links  be- 
tween the  producers  and  management.  Tou 
are  the  backbone  of  management,  because 
without  skilled  and  tinderstandlng  super- 
vision, productive  efforts  would  collapse. 

As  Supervisors  you  are  the  leaders,  the 
guides  and  the  teachers,  the  Implementors  of 
management  decisions.  You  are  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  management.  But  your  role  is  not 
limited  merely  to  implementing  management 
decisions  and  reporting  back  to  management. 
You  must  counsel  and  give  the  benefit  of 
your  experience  and  thinking  to  manage- 
ment. It  is  you,  as  Supervisors,  who  supply 
the  continuity  neceosary  for  good  manage- 
ment— particularly  in  periods  of  transition. 
Only  you,  as  Supervisors,  can  observe  the 
problems — the  successes  and  failures — ^first- 
hand. Only  you  can  report  to  top  manage- 
ment the  progress  or  lack  of  progress,  in  par- 
ticular programs,  and  the  probable  causes 
therefor,  but  you  have  another  role. 

Not  only  must  you  report  faithfully  and 
accurately  to  top  management,  but  you  must 

also  listen  to,  counsel,  protect,  and  guide 

those  employees  you  supervise.  Yours  is  a 

dual  role.  You  owe  your  allegiance  to  top 

management  and   your  loyalty  to  the  em- 
ployees you  supervise. 
During  ttie  past  seven  years,  a  number  of 

things  have  happened  to  Federal  employees: 

(1)  The  white  collar  employees  have  had 
nine  pay  raises  since  January  1964. 

(2)  The  wage  board  employees  have  been 
brought  under  the  Federal  Coordinated 
Wage  System. 

(3)  The  Nonapiproprlated  Fund  employees 
are  now  under  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 


(4)  Thousands  of  temporary  appointees 
have  been  given  civil  service  statvis. 

5)  The  retirement  system  has  been  mod- 
ernized and  liberallEed  and  hopefully  made 
more  actuarlly  sound  than  it  was  prior  to  the 
last  amendments. 

6)  The  Federal  Government's  suggesUon 
awards  program  has  been  revamped. 

7)  During  one  18  month  period— 19WJ-. 
1967— over  75.000  military  Jobs  In  support 
work  were  replaced  with  civilian  personnel. 

Despite  this  list  of  accompUshmenu,  you 
and  thousands  of  other  Federal  employees 
feel  much  is  yet  to  be  done.  David  Hender- 
son, Indicated  to  me  that  the  typical  Fed- 
deral  employee  is  as  worried  about  tomor- 
row as,  he  has  noted.  In  ten  or  more  yean. 

My  own  mall  from  across  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia indicates  this  is  correct.  They  are  wor- 
ried about  a  number  of  things. 

Department  of  Defense  personnel  for  ex- 
ample have  seen  their  own  ranks  reduced  by 
more  than  80.000  In  the  pcust  16  montlu. 
Many  of  you  have  had  some  firsthand  ex- 
periences. In  many  cases  p>erhaps  In  the 
large  majority,  only  the  personnel  have  been 
reduced.  The  functions  and  the  mlBslooe 
have  remained  virtually  the  same. 

You  and  the  other  1.2  million  civilian  em- 
ployees in  the  Military  Departments  are 
asking  the  question,  "How  much  and  when?" 
So  far,  the  extent  of  R.I.P.'s  and  the  military 
activities  CO  be  cut  or  closed  in  1971  is  the 
best  kept  secret  in  Waehington.  With  this 
kind  of  administrative  approach  it  is  only 
natural  that  all  Itlnds  of  rumors  are  afloat. 
It  is  normal  that  the  typical  civilian  em- 
ployee in  the  Defense  Department  wonders  if 
these  heavy  E.U.'s  of  civil  service  workers 
mean  more  contracting  out  and/or  greater 
use  of  military  personnel.  I  have  In  the  past 
and  shall  continue  to  oppose  the  use  of  mlU- 
tarj-  personnel  for  the  performance  of  purely 
civilian  functions.  This  is  false  economy.  The 
Defense  Department's  own  studies  in  the 
past  have  proved  this  to  be  a  purely  and 
simply  budgetary  manipulation. 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  past  six  monthe 
an  increasing  number  of  active  duty  military 
being  used  in  place  of  civilian  employees.  It 
has  been  reported  to  me  that  for  years  the 
Air  Force  has  had  as  many  as  60%  of  Its 
civil  engineering,  transportation,  mainten- 
ance and  supply  functions  manned  with  en- 
listed men  as  compared  to  negligible  num- 
bers of  military  in  those  functions  In  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  But,  now  all 
the  Services  are  filling  civilian-type  Jobs  with 
military  men,  trained  for  combat  but  used 
as  typists,  supply  clerks,  chauffeurs,  aircraft 
mechanics  and  Instructors.  In  my  Judgment, 
such  use  of  military  personnel  cannot  be 
justified. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  strong  military-civilian 
team.  I  recognized  the  importance  of  roU- 
tlon  and  field  experience  complimenting 
years  of  on-the-job  know-how.  I  also  know 
that  we  cannot  and  must  not,  keep  a  man  in 
Vietnam  or  on-board  a  ship  indefinitely,  but 
also  believe  it  is  an  unwise  policy  and  one 
which  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  justify 
the  drafting  of  young  men  to  perform  work 
normally  and  successfully  performed  by  our 
civilian  workforce.  If  I  were  a  draftee,  I 
would  resent  it. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Defense  Officers  Instances  m 
what  appeared  to  be  nUsuse  of  military  and 
contractor  personnel,  especially  with  re^)ect 
to  work  normally  performed  by  civil  service 
employees.  I  know  of  several  other  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  who  have  done  the 
same. 

I  am  confident  that  collectively  our  com- 
plaints resulted  In  the  orders  issued  in  w- 
ruary  and  April  of  1670  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower.  The  memo- 
random  of  February  27th  states  In  P*^  •• 
'follows:  -It  Is  also  the  policy  of  the  D«P";' 
ment  of  Defense  that  military  personnel  wm 
not  be  substituted  for  civilian  personnel  be- 
ing reduced  tn  force,"  and,  in  another  sute- 
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ment  it  is  emphasized  .  .  .  that  the  planned 
reductions  are  not  considered  to  be  Justifica- 
tion for  the  use  of  contract  services.  I  want 
to  make  one  thing  clear  here.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, Federal  expenditures  on  a  per  capita 
basis  must  be  reduced  and  I  would  propose 
that  all  contract  services  be  discontinued. 
1  do  not  believe  that  all  government  services 
must  or  should  be  performed  in-house  by 
government  personnel.  I  do  not  believe  that 
under  our  system  it  Is  even  advisable. 

We  must  be  fair  to  the  American  tax- 
payer— and  that  includes  all  of  us — and 
where  work  can  be  performed  more  economi- 
cally in  the  private  sector — all  things  con- 
sidered— including  the  need  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  skills  in  national  emergecles,  it 
should  be  so  performed. 

But  the  budgetary  gimmick  of  ordering 
reductions  In  force  separating  hundreds  of 
personnel  In  what  amounts  to  a  grandstand 
play  at  economy  and  the  contracting  of  work 
out  at  much  Increased  costs  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied. The  General  Accounting  Office  has  al- 
ready made  a  number  of  studies  in  this  con- 
nection and  during  the  coming  months  it  is 
my  plan  to  question  the  changes  made  by  the 
Department  and  if  necessary  request  audits 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  those 
questionable  changes  whether  they  be  from 
private  to  government  or  government  to  pri- 
vate. 

I  have  some  serious  doubts  concerning 
the  application  of  the  merit  promotion  sys- 
tem. Cases  have  been  called  to  my  attention 
indicating  that  in  recruiting,  promotions  and 
the  making  of  awards,  the  old  "buddy  sys- 
tem" lias  not  been  completely  eliminated. 

I  am  told  that  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
Jobs  l>eing  written  for  a  particular  Individual 
and  of  jobs  being  held  open  for  months  Tor 
a  certain  person  with  Job  vacancy  Informa- 
tion left  unpubllclzed.  A  recent  meeting  with 
officers  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
seemed  to  establish  clearly  that  promotion 
programs  are  frequently  based  on  improper 
or  unrealistic  tests. 

This  past  Fall  there  appeared  a  story  in 
Washington  that  the  Commission  was  con- 
templating the  removal  of  Classification  Act 
Jobs  in  Grades  GS-13  through  15  from  the 
Merit  System. 

I  am  advised  that  a  few  months  ago  a  top 
official  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  made 
a  public  statement  at  a  gathering  of  Federal 
employees  that,  and  I  quote,  "The  Conamis- 
slon  is  an  arm  of  management  and  cannot 
be  responsive  to  the  desires  of  the  Federal 
employees."  If  this  Is  the  total  function  of 
the  Commission,  then  it  needs  to  be  recon- 
stituted and  the  sooner  the  better. 

As  I  have  made  clear  before.  I  am  not  pos- 
ing as  a  manpower  expert  but  based  on  the 
experience  of  my  office,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  observations.  In  my  judgment,  the  Con- 
gress Itself  should  provide  more  overview  of 
the  departments  and  agencies.  Secretary 
Laird,  in  August  1967,  while  a  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  "Congress 
can  be  strong  and  viable  only  if  it  is  in  a 
poBlUon  to  exercise  a  continuing  and  sys- 
tematic review  of  administrative  activities 
»nd  policies.  Without  the  information  that 
comes  from  such  comprehensive  oversight 
activities.  Congress  runs  the  risk  of  being  cut 
off  from  the  mainstream  of  relevant  informa- 
tion and  decision-making." 

I  think  we  are  dangerously  close  to  that 
point.  The  Classified  Pay  Bill  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year  does  in  my  Judgment 
provide  entirely  too  much  discretionary  au- 
tnority  to  the  Executive  Branch. 

I  know  there  is  considerable  unrest  among 
our  750.000  wage  board  employees.  These  arti- 
■•ns  and  craftsmen,  the  backbone  of  the 
government's  industrial  capability,  want 
Congress  to  recognlae  their  pay  problems.  I 
tmnk  the  system  of  establishing  wage  board 
■alaries  should  be  established  bv  law  With 
the  concurrence  of  Dave  Henderson,  I  ahall 


introduce  a  bill  which  Is  identical  to  his 
bill,  HJl.  2164.  These  bills  are  similar  to  H.R. 
17809  which  the  President  vetoed  last  year. 
I  believe  the  new  bill  contains  some  improve- 
ments and  refinements. 

This  bill  will  put  into  law  the  current  ad- 
ministrative principles  of  the  wage  board  pay 
procedures.  But,  it  goes  further  and  provides 
additional  pay  steps — five  steps  up  to  112%. 
There  are  also  additional  Issues  which  1  un- 
derstand are  acceptable  to  supervisor  spokes- 
men. 

The  veto  of  the  Henderson  Bill  of  last  year 
was  an  unjustified  action.  It  was  no  more 
Inflationary  than  a  nvunber  of  other  govern- 
mental actions  Including  the  Classified  Pay 
Bill  and  I  find  It  difficult  to  suggest  that 
longevity  and  stewardship  of  service  Is  Justi- 
fied In  10  in-grade  steps  for  classified  em- 
ployees, while  five  steps  are  not  Justified  for 
wage  board  employees. 

The  nonappropriated  fund  employees  have 
needed  help  for  some  time.  They  were  in- 
cluded In  both  Dave  Henderson's  bill  and  In 
mine.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  Executive  Branch  and 
perhaps  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  spe- 
cifically simply  wants  complete  control  and 
authority  to  adjust  Federal  salaries  at  their 
will.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  that  qualified. 
Correspondence  received  by  me  over  the  past 
four  years  leads  me  to  believe  that  employees 
working  in  nonappropriated  fund  activities 
have  received  rather  shoddy  treatment.  In- 
formation indicates  that  these  so  called  non- 
appropriated fund  activities  lack  the  kind  of 
Independent  oversight  needed.  I  am  giving 
consideration  to  offering  legislation  to  ex- 
pand the  independent  auditing  procedures 
of  their  activities,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  funds  and  of  procurement  practices. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  tnove  ahead  in 
the  next  year  and  Improve  such  persormel 
administrative  procedures  as  those  relating 
to:  RJ.F.  procedures,  promotions,  person- 
nel evaluation  techniques,  handling  griev- 
ances and  appeal  procedures.  I  have  been 
concerned  with  respect  to  appeal  proce- 
dures which  provide  for  determinations 
being  msKle  by  the  people  whose  declslonE 
are  being  questioned.  In  this  connection,  I 
am  currently  studjrtng  the  hearing  exam- 
iner procedures  to  determine  whether  hear- 
ing examiners  in  all  agencies  but  particu- 
larly in  the  Social  Security  Administration 
are  sufficiently  independent  of  the  agency 
to  provide  the  Jtlnd  of  fair  and  impartial 
hearing  to  which   they  are  entitled. 

With  all  these  matters  and  their  tan- 
pcxliance  there  is  a  major  and  primary 
responsibility  which  rests  in  large  part 
with  you. 

Government  activity  cannot  be  inefficient. 
We  must  strive  to  improve  overall  employee 
productivity.  As  supervlsorB,  you  are  the 
key — your  leadership  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  just  an  average  performance 
and  an  efficient,  productive  Government 
activity. 

There  is  a  challenge  l>efore  our  country 
today,  tomorrow  and  next  year.  Our  Nation 
will  continue  to  need  able,  devoted  person- 
nel in  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
tasks  ahead,  regardless  of  whether  these 
tasks  relate  to  defense,  to  environment,  to 
health,  to  transportation,  or  to  the  many 
other  broad  areas  demanding  solutions. 
These  tasks  cannot  be  resolved  by  govern- 
ment alone.  This  is  a  democracy.  There  is 
a  place  and  a  need  for  both  the  public 
and  private  sector  to  keep  in  mind  that 
we  must  maintain  adequate  skills  in  our 
Federal  installations  and  capability  in  the 
private  sector.  TTiere  is  a  place  in  oiu 
economy  for  both  and  we  must  see  that 
they  are  both  maintained  at  as  high  a 
level   of  economic  efficiency  as   Is  possible. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  this  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you  at  your  annual  conven- 
tion. I  have  known  many  of  your  officers 
and  have  been  pleased  to  work  with  them. 


I  look  forward  to  continiUng  this  relation- 
ship through  the  years. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1086 

Be  it  enactei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativia  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  IV  of  chapter  53  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— PREVAILING  RATE 
SYSTEMS 
"i  6841.  Policy 

"It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  rates  of 
pay  Of  prevailing  rate  employees  be  uni- 
formly fixed  and  adjusted  and  be  based  on 
IM-inciples  that — 

"(1)  there  will  be  equal  pay  for  substan- 
tially equal  work  for  all  employees  who  are 
working  under  similar  conditions  of  em- 
ployment In  all  agencies  within  the  same 
wage  area; 

"(2)  there  will  be  relative  differences  in 
pay  within  a  wage  area  when  there  are  sub- 
stantial or  recognizable  differences  in  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  qualification  require- 
ments among  positions: 

"(3)  Vat  level  of  rates  of  pay  will  be  main- 
tained in  line  with  prevailing  levels  of  com- 
parable wc»k  within  a  wage  area;  and 

"(4)  the  level  of  rates  of  pay  will  be  main- 
tained so  as  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
employees. 

"5  5342.  Definitions;  application 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  suljchapter — 

"(1)  "agency'  has  the  meaning  given  it  by 
section  5102  of  this  title; 

"(2)   'prevailing  rate  employee'  means — 

"(A)  an  individual  employed  in  or  under 
an  agency  In  a  recognized  trade  or  craft,  at 
other  skUled  mechanical  craft,  or  in  an  un- 
skilled, semisldlled,  or  skilled  manual  labor 
occupation,  and  any  other  individual.  In- 
cluding a  foreman  and  a  supervisor,  in  a 
position  having  trade,  craft,  or  laboring  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  as  the  paramount 
requirement; 

"(B)  an  employee  in  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  whose  duties  are  to 
perform  or  direct  manual  or  machine  opera- 
Uons  requiring  special  skill  or  experience,  or 
to  perform  or  direct  the  counting,  examining, 
sorting,  or  other  verification  of  the  product 
of  manual  or  machine  operations: 

"(C)  an  employee  of  a  nonappropriated 
fund  instrumentality  described  by  section 
210(>(c)  of  this  Utle  who  Is  employed  In  a 
recognized  trade  or  craft,  or  other  skilled 
mechanical  craft,  or  in  an  unskilled,  semi- 
skilled, or  skilled  manual  labor  occupation, 
and  any  other  individual,  including  a  fore- 
man and  a  supervisor,  in  a  position  having 
trade,  craft,  or  laboring  experience  and 
knowledge  as  the  paramount  requirement; 
and 

"(D)  an  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Can- 
teen Service,  Veterans'  Administration,  ex- 
cepted from  chapter  51  of  this  title  by  section 
5102(c)  (14)  of  this  Utle  who  is  employed 
in  a  recognized  trade  or  craft,  or  other 
skilled  mechanical  craft,  or  In  an  unskilled, 
semisltllled,  or  skiUed  manual  labor  occupa- 
tion, and  any  other  individual,  Including  a 
foreman  and  a  supervisor.  In  a  position  hav- 
ing trade,  craft,  or  lalx)r  experience  and 
knowledge  as  the  paramount  requirement; 
and 

"(3)  "poeltion'  means  the  work,  consisting 
of  duties  and  responsibilities,  assignable  to 
a  prevaUlng  rate  employee. 

"(b)  This  subchapter  applies  to  all  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  and  positions  in  or 
under  an  agency.  All  such  employees  em- 
ployed within  the  United  States  shall  be 
bona  fide  residents  of  the  United  States,  un- 
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less  the  SecreUry  of  Labor  certifies  that  no 
bona  fide  resident  of  the  United  States  Is 
available  to  fill  the  particular  poslUon.  This 
subchapter  does  not  apply  to  employees  and 
positions  described  by  section  5102(c)  of  this 
title  other  than  by  paragraphs  (7),  (8),  and 
(14)   of  that  section. 

"5  5343.  Prevailing       rate       determinations; 
wage  schedules 

"(a)  The  pay  of  prevailing  rate  employees 
shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
as  nearly  as  Is  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest  In  accordance  with  prevailing  rates. 
Subject  to  section  213(f)  of  title  29,  the 
rates  may  not  be  less  than  the  appropriate 
rates  provided  by  section  206(a)(1)  of  title 
29.  To  carry  out  this  subsection — 

"(1)  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
define  the  boundaries  of  Individual  local 
wage  areas  and  designate  a  lead  agency  for 
each  local  wage  area; 

"(2)  a  lead  agency,  on  order  of  the  Com- 
mlaaion,  shall  conduct  a  wage  survey  within 
the  local  wage  area,  collect  and  analyze  wage 
survey  dat*.  and  develop  and  establish  wage 
schedules;  and 

"(3)  the  head  of  each  agency  having  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  In  a  local  wage  area 
shaU  fix  and  adjust  the  rates  of  such  em- 
ployees in  that  area  In  accordance  with  the 
wage  schedules  established  by  the  lead  agency 
In  that  area. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  order  full-scale 
wage  surveys  every  second  year  with  Interim 
surveys  in  alternating  years,  the  Conunls- 
sion  may  order  more  frequent  surveys  when 
conditions  so  suggest. 

"(c)  The  Commission,  by  regulation,  shall 
prescribe  pracUoea  and  procedures  for  con- 
ducting wage  surveys,  analyzing  wage  svirvey 
data,  and  developing  and  establishing  wage 
sched\Ues.  The  regulations  shall  provide — 

"(1)  that  wages  surveyed  by  those  paid  by 
private  employers  in  the  local  wage  area  for 
similar  work  performed  by  regular  full-time 
employees; 

"(2)  for  participation  at  all  levels  by  rep- 
resentatives of  employee  organizations  in 
every  phase  of  providing  an  equitable  system 
for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for 
prevailing  rate  employees,  including  the 
planning  of  the  surveys,  the  drafting  of 
specifications,  the  selection  of  data  collectors, 
the  collection  and  the  analysis  of  the  data, 
and  the  submission  of  recommendations  to 
the  head  of  the  lead  agency  for  wag^e  sched- 
ules and  for  special  wage  schedules  where 
appropriate; 

"(3)  for  requirements  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  wage  surveys  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  wage  schedules; 

"(4)  (A)  that  a  lead  agency,  In  making 
a  wage  survey,  shall  determine  whether  there 
exists  in  the  local  wage  area  a  suflSclent 
number  of  comparable  positions  in  private 
Industry  to  establish  wage  schedules  for  the 
principal  types  of  posltlODS  for  which  the 
survey  is  made,  and  that  the  determination 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration all  relevant  evidence  including 
evidence  submitted  by  employee  organiza- 
tions recognized  as  representative  of  employ- 
ees in  the  area;  and 

"(B)  that,  when  It  is  determined  that 
there  is  an  Insufficient  number  of  compara- 
ble positions  in  private  industry  to  establish 
the  wage  schedules,  the  lead  agency  shall 
establish  the  wage  schedules  on  the  basis  of 
local  private  industry  rates  and  rates  paid  for 
comparable  positions  in  private  industry  In 
the  nearest  wage  area  that  it  determines  to 
be  most  similar  In  the  nature  of  its  popula- 
tion, employment,  manpower,  and  industry 
to  the  wage  area  for  which  the  wage  survey 
is  being  made; 

"(5)  (A)  that  each  grade  of  a  wage  sched- 
ule have  6  steps,  the  first  step  at  96  per- 
cent of  the  prevailing  rate,  the  second  step  at 
100  percent  of  the  prevailing  rate,  the  third 
step  at  104  percent  of  the  prevailing  rate, 
the  fourth  step  at  108  (>ercent  of  the  pre- 


vailing rate,  and  the  fifth  step  at  112  percent 
of  the  prevailing  rate; 

"(B)  that,  with  satisfactory  work  perform- 
ance of  an  acceptable  level  of  competence  as 
determined  by  the  head  of  the  agency,  an 
employee  advance  automatically  to  the  next 
higher  step  within  the  grade  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  pay  period  following  the 
completion  of — 

"(1)  26  calendar  weeks  of  continuous 
service  in  step  1 ; 

"(11)  78  calendar  weeks  of  continuous  serv- 
ice in  step  2;  and 

"(ill)  104  calendar  weeks  of  continuous 
service  In  steps  3, 4  and  5;  and 

"(C)  that  the  benefit  of  successive  step  in- 
creases is  preserved  for  employees  whose 
continuous  service  Is  interrupted  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  by  service  with  the  armed  forces 
or  by  service  in  essential  non-Government 
civilian  employment  during  a  period  of  war 
or  national  emergency; 

"(6)  for  special  rates  and  schedules  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  superrlsory 
schedules  and  lnd\istry  oriented  schedules,  as 
appn^rlate; 

"(7)  for  equal  rates  of  pay  for  the  same 
work  In  the  same  local  wage  area; 

"(8)  for  pay  distinctions  in  keeping  with 
work  distinctions,  with  proper  differentials 
as  determined  by  the  Commission  for  duty 
Involving  unusually  severe  working  condi- 
tions or  unusually  severe  hazards; 

"(9)  rules  governing  the  administration  of 
pay  for  individual  employees  on  appoint- 
ment, transfer,  promotion,  demotion  (Includ- 
ing retention  of  pay  rates  as  appproprlate ) , 
and  other  similar  changes  In  employment 
status; 

"(10)  for  a  continuing  program  of  systems 
maintenance  and  improvement  designed  to 
keep  the  prevailing  rate  system  fully  abreast 
of  changing  conditions,  practices,  and  tech- 
niques both  In  and  out  ot  the  Government 
of  the  United  States; 

"(11)  for  a  7  V4 -percent  differential  for 
regularly  scheduled  nonovertlme  work  a  ma- 
jority of  the  hours  at  which  occur  between 
3  o'clock  postmeridian,  and  midnight;   and 

"(12)  for  a  10-percent  differential  for  reg- 
ularly scheduled  nonovertlme  work  a  ma- 
jority of  the  hours  of  which  occur  between 
11  o'clock  postmeridian,  and  8  o'clock  ante- 
meridian. 

"{ 6344.  Effective    date    of    wage    Increase; 
retroactive  pay 

"(a)  Each  Increase  in  rates  of  basic  pay 
granted,  pursii&nt  to  a  wage  siirvey,  to  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  is  effective  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  46th  day,  ex- 
cluding Saturdays  and  Sundays,  following 
the  date  the  wage  survey  is  ordered  to  be 
made. 

"(b)  Retroactive  pay  is  payable  by  reason 
of  an  increase  in  rates  of  basic  pay  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  only 
when — 

"  ( 1 )  the  individual  Is  In  the  service  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  Including 
service  in  the  armed  forces,  or  the  govem- 
meni  of  the  District  of  Ocdumbia  on  the  date 
of  the  isBuance  of  the  order  granting  the  In- 
crease; or 

"(2)  the  individual  retired  or  died  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  increase  and  ending  on  the  date  of  Issu- 
ance of  the  order  granting  the  Increase,  and 
only  for  services  performed  during  that 
period. 

For  the  piupose  of  this  subsection,  service 
in  the  armed  forces  includes  the  period  pro- 
vided by  statute  for  the  mandatory  restora- 
tion of  the  indivldttal  to  a  position  in  or 
imder  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia after  he  is  relieved  from  training  and 
service  in  the  armed  forces  or  discharged 
from  hospitalization  following  that  training 
and  sMvloe. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  indlyldual 


is  eUglble  under  chapter  87  of  this  title, 
an  Increase  In  the  rate  of  basic  pay  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  order 
granting  the  increase.  However,  tor  an  em- 
ployee who  dies  or  retires  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the  in- 
crease and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  order  granting  the  increase,  the 
amount  of  the  Insurance  is  determined  as 
if  the  Increase  under  this  section  were  in 
effect  for  the  employee  during  that  period, 
"t  5345.  Retained  rate  of  pay  on  reduction 
in  grade 

(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  subject  to  the 
limitation  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
a  prevailing  rate  employee — 

"(1)  who  is  reduced  in  grade  from  a  grade 
of  a  wage  schedule: 

"(2)  who  holds  a  career  or  a  career-con- 
ditional appointment  in  the  competitive 
service,  or  an  appointment  of  equivalent 
tenure  in  the  expected  service  or  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(3)  whose  reduction  in  grade  is  not  (A) 
caused  by  a  demotion  for  personal  cause, 
(B)  at  his  request,  (C)  effected  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  due  to  lack  of  funds  or  curtaU- 
ment  of  work,  or  (D)  with  respect  to  a  tem- 
porary promotion,  a  condition  of  the  tempo- 
rary promotion  to  a  higher  grade; 

"(4)  Trtio,  for  2  continuous  years  Immedi- 
ately before  the  reduction  in  grade,  served 
(A)  in  the  same  agency,  and  (B)  In  a  grade 
or  grades  higher  than  the  grade  to  which 
demoted;  and 

"(5)  whose  work  performance  during  the 
2-year  period  is  satisfactory  or  better; 
is  entitled  to  basic  pay  at  the  rate  to  which 
he  was  entitled  Immediately  before  the  re- 
duction in  grade  (Including  each  Increase  In 
rate  of  basic  pay  granted  pursuant  to  a  wage 
siirvey)  for  a  period  of  2  years  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  reduction  In  grade,  so 
long  as  he — 

"(A)  continues  In  the  same  agency  with- 
out a  break  in  service  of  1  workday  or  more; 

"(B)  iB  not  entitled  to  a  higher  rate  of 
basic  pay  by  operation  of  this  subchapter; 
and 

"(C)  is  not  demoted  or  reassigned  (1)  for 
personal  cause,  (11)  at  his  request,  or  (111) 
in  a  reduction  In  force  due  to  a  lack  of  funds 
or  curtailment  of  work. 

"(b)  The  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  a  pre- 
vailing rate  employee  is  entitled  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
each  reduction  In  grade  to  which  that  sub- 
section applies  may  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  minimum  rate  of  the  grade  to 
which  he  is  reduced  under  each  reduction 
in  grade  to  which  that  subsection  applies 
(Including  each  Increase  in  rate  of  basic 
pay  granted  pursuant  to  a  wage  survey) ;  and 

"(2)  the  difference  between  his  rate  im- 
mediately before  the  first  reduction  in  grade 
to  which  that  subsection  applies  (including 
each  increase  in  rate  of  basic  pay  granted 
pursuant  to  a  wage  survey)  and  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  that  grade  which  is  3  grades 
lower  than  the  grade  from  which  he  was 
reduced  under  the  first  of  the  reductions  In 
gnrade  (including  each  increase  In  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  granted  pursuant  to  a  wage  sur- 
vey). 

"(c)  Under  regulatlor.s  prescribed  by  the 
Conraiisslon  consistent  ^th  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (a)  cmd  (b)  of  this  section. 
an  employee  who  is  reduced  to  a  grade  of  a 
wage  schedule  from  a  position  not  subject  to 
this  suTjchapter  is  entitled  to  a  retained  rate 
of  basic  pay. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  prescribe  regu- 
lations governing  the  retention  of  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  an  employee  who  together 
with  his  position  is  brought  under  this  sub- 
chapter. If  an  employee  so  entitled  to  a  re- 
tained rate  xmder  these  regtUatlons  is  Uter 
demoted  to  a  position  under  this  subchap- 
ter, his  rate  of  basic  pay  is  determined  imder 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  secUon.  Foe 
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the  purpose  of  those  subsections,  service  in 
the  position  which  was  brought  under  this 
subchapter  is  deemed  service  under  this  sub- 
chapter. 
"5  5346.  Job  grading  system 

"(a)  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  after 
consulting  with  the  agencies  and  with  em- 
ployee organizations,  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  Job  grading  system  for  positions 
to  which  this  subchapter  applies.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall— 

"(I)  establish  and  define  individual  occu- 
pations and  the  boundaries  of  each  occu- 
pation; 

"(2)  establish  Job  titles  within  occupa- 
tions; 

"(3)  develop  and  publish  Job  grading 
standards;  and 

"(4)  provide  a  method  to  assure  con- 
sistency in  the  application  of  Job  standards. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  from  time  to  time, 
shall  review  such  numbers  of  positions  In 
each  agency  as  will  enable  the  Commission 
to  determine  whether  the  agency  is  placing 
positions  in  occupations  and  grades  in  con- 
formance with  or  consistently  with  pub- 
lished Job  standards.  When  the  Conunlsslon 
finds  that  a  position  is  not  placed  in  its 
proper  occupation  and  grade  in  conformance 
with  published  standards  or  that  a  position 
for  which  there  Is  no  published  standards  is 
not  placed  in  the  occupation  and  grade  con- 
sistently with  published  standards,  it  shall, 
after  consultation  with  i^iproprlate  officials 
of  the  agency  concerned,  place  the  position 
in  Its  appropriate  occupation  and  grade  and 
shall  certify  this  action  to  the  agency.  The 
agency  shall  act  In  accordance  with  the  cer- 
tificate, and  the  certificate  Is  binding  on  all 
administrative,  certifying,  payroll,  disburs- 
ing, and  accounting  officials. 

"(c)  On  application,  made  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, by  a  prevailing  rate  employee  for  the 
review  of  the  action  of  an  employing  agency 
in  placing  his  position  In  an  occupation  and 
grade  for  pay  purposes,  the  Commission 
shaU— 

"(1)  ascertain  currently  the  facta  as  to  the 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  qualification  re- 
quirements of  the  poaltlon; 

"(2)  decide  whether  the  position  has  been 
placed  In  the  proper  occupation  and  grade; 
and 

"(3)  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify,  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  decision,  the  action  of  the 
employing  agency  In  placing  the  position  in 
an  occupation  and  grade. 
The  Commission  shall  certify  to  the  agency 
concerned  its  action  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection.  The  agency  shall  act  In 
•ccordance  with  the  certificate,  and  the  cer- 
tificate is  binding  on  all  administrative,  cer- 
tifying, payroll,  disbursing,  and  accounting 
officials. 

"J  6347.  Federal    Prevailing    Rate    Advisory 
Committee 

"(a)  There  Is  established  a  Federal  Pre- 
vailing Rate  Advisory  Committee  composed 

"(1)  the  Chairman,  who  shall  not  hold  any 
other  position  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  tat  a  4-year  term  at 
a  rate  of  pay  equivalent  to  the  maximum  rate 
lor  the  General  Schedule; 

"(2)  the  head,  or  his  designee,  of  each  of 
the  four  Executive  agencies  (other  than  the 
wni  Service  Commission),  and  mUitary  de- 
^nwnts  designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
wvu  Service  Commission  from  time  to  time 
as  having  the  largest  number  of  prevailing 
rate  emploreee; 

"(3)  an  employee  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
muision,  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
wni  Service  Commission;  and 

nhittL^'*'Z?P'"^*'^'**l^««'  appointed  by  the 
J«Ji™*n  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
ncm  among  the  employee  organizations  rep- 
"»atJng,  under  exclusive  recognition  of  the 


Government  of  the  United  States,  the  largest 
numbers  of  prevailing  rate  employees  In  the 
service  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  In  making  appointments  of  repre- 
sentatives of  wnployee  organizations  under 
subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  secOon,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  shall 
appoint,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  a  number 
of  reproseutattves  from  a  particular  eniployee 
organization  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
number  of  prevailing  rate  employees  repre- 
sented by  such  organization  is  to  the  total 
number  of  prevailing  rate  employees  m  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  in  any  case  there  shall  not  be  more 
than  two  representatives  from  any  one  em- 
ployee organization  nor  more  than  four  rep- 
resentatives from  a  single  council,  federation, 
alliance,  association  or  affiliation  of  employee 
organizations. 

"(c)  Every  second  year  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Oommlsslon  shall  review  em- 
ployee organization  representation  to  deter- 
mine adequate  or  proportional  representa- 
tion under  the  guidelines  of  subsection  (to) 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  representatives  from  the  em- 
ployee organizations  serve  at  tihe  pleasure 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission. 

"(e)  The  Committee  shall  study  the  pre- 
vailing rate  system  and  other  mattecs  pw- 
tlnent  to  the  establishment  of  prevailing 
rates  under  this  subchapter  and,  from  time 
to  time,  advise  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion tbereon.  Conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  shall  be  formvilated 
by  majority  vote.  The  Committee  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Oonmilssion 
and  the  President  for  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress, tocludlng  recommendations  and  other 
matters  consldeired  appropriate.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  may  Include  In  the 
annual  report  recommendations  and  other 
matters   he   considers   appropriate. 

"(f)  The  Coimnlttee  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  its  Ohalnnan.  Howwvea-,  a  special 
meeting  ahaU  be  called  by  the  Chairman 
if  a  majority  of  the  members  makes  a  writ- 
ten request  to  the  Chairman  to  call  a  spe- 
cial meeting  to  consider  matters  within  the 
purview  of  the  Conunlttee. 

"(g)  Members  of  the  Committee  (other 
than  employee  organization  representatives 
and  the  Chairman)  serve  without  additional 
pay.  Employee  organization  membere  are 
not  entitled  to  pay  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  services  rendered 
to  the   Conunlttee. 

"(h)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
provide  such  clerical  and  professional  per- 
sonnel as  the  Committee  considers  appro- 
priate and  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions under  this  subchapter.  Such  person- 
nel shall  be  responsible  solely  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 
'  S  5348.  Crews  of  vessels 

"(a)   Except    as    provided    by    subsection 

(b)  of  this  section,  the  pay  of  officers  and 
members  of  crews  of  vessels  excepted  from 
chapter    51    of    this    title    by    section    5102 

(c)  (8)  of  this  title  shall  be  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  nearly  as  U 
consistent  with  the  public  interest  In  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  rates  and  practices 
in  the  maritime  indvistry. 

"(b)  Vessel  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  may  be  pckld  in  accordance  with 
the  wage  practices  of  the  maritime  Indus- 
try.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  subchapter  IV  of  chap- 
ter 63  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SrUBCHAPTER  IV — ^PREVAILJNO  RATE 
STSTEMS 
"5341.  Policy. 

"5342.  Definition;  application. 
"6343.  Prevailing  rate  determinations;  wage 
schedules. 


"5344.  Effective  date  of  wage  Increase;  retro, 
active  pay. 

"6346.  Retained  rate  of  pay  on  reduction  In 
grade. 

"6346.  Job  gradmg  system. 

"6347.  Federal  PrevaUlng  Rate  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

"5348.  Crews  of  vessels.". 

S«:.  2.  Section  2106(c)  (1)  of  title  6,  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other 

than  subchapter  IV  of  ch^>ter  53  and  secUon 

7164  of  this  UUe)"  immediately  foUowlng 

"laws". 

S«c.    3.    Section    6337    of    tltio    5,    United 

States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "to  which 
this  section  applies"  wherever  they  i^>pear  in 
subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  "to  which  that 
subsection  applies"  in  place  tliereof;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  Eubsectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  secUon,  an  employee  who  is  reduced  to 
a  grade  of  the  General  Schedule  from  a  posi- 
tion to  which  this  subchapter  does  not  apply 
is  entitled  to  a  retained  rate  of  basic  pay  ". 

are.  4.  SecUon  5641(2)  (xl)  of  tlUe  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(xl)  an  employee  whose  pay  is  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  In  accordance 
with  prevailing  rates  under  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  63  of  this  Utle,  or  by  a  wage  board 
or  similar  Administrative  authority  serving 
the  same  purpose,  except  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 5644  of  this  title;". 

Szc.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  5544(a) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "An  employee  whose  pay  is 
fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  prevalUng  rates  under  section 
5343  of  this  title,  or  by  a  wage  board  or  simi- 
lar administrative  authority  serving  the  same 
purpose,  is  entitled  to  overtime  pay  for  over- 
time work  in  excess  of  8  hours  a  day  or  40 
hours  a  week.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  6101(a)  (1)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "other 
than  an  employee  whose  pay  is  fixed  and  ad- 
Justed  from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  rates  under  section  5343  of  this 
title  or  by  a  wage  board  or  similar  adminis- 
trative authority  serving  the  same  purpose" 
Immediately  preceding  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

SBC.  7.  (a)  Section  6102  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  61  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out — 

"6102.  Eight-hour  day;    40-hour   workweek; 
wage-board  employees.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  7164(b)  of  title  5,  Umted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  strllcLng  out 
"subchapter  III  of  chapter  53"  and  Inserting 
"subchapters  m  and  IV  of  chapter  53"  In 
place  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  An  employee's  Initial  rate  of 
pay  on  conversion  to  a  wage  schedule  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  be  determined  under  con- 
version rules  prescribed  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission.  The  amendments  nttade  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  decrease  the 
existing  rate  of  basic  pay  of  any  present  em- 
ployee 8ubJ«ct  thereto. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  agreements 
presently  in  effect  as  a  result  of  negotiations 
between  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stages,  or  sulxlivi- 
slons  thereof,  and  organized  employees.  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  this  Act  that  through  negotia- 
tions between  the  Commission,  the  heads  of 
those  agencies  referred  to  in  clauses  (1)- 
(vlU)  of  section  610a(a)  (1)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  and  the  organized  employees, 
that,  in  due  time,  wherever  feasible,  aU  pr»- 
vaUlng  rate  employees  be  cov«red  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
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S«c.  10.   (a)   Subchapter  V  of  chapter  68 

of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 

premium  pay,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"S  5650.  Pay  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work; 

employees      of      nonappropriated 

fund  Insirumentalltles,  Veterans' 

Canteen  Service 

"An  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Canteen 
Service.  Veterans'  Administration,  or  an  em- 
ployee paid  from  nonappropriated  funds  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service. 
Army  and  Air  Force  Motion  Picture  Service, 
Navy  Ship's  Stores  Ashore,  Navy  exchanges. 
Marine  Corps  exchanges.  Coast  Guard  ex 
changes,  or  other  Instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
armed  forces  conducted  for  the  comfort, 
pleasure,  contentment,  and  mental  and  phy- 
sical Improvement  of  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces — 

"  ( 1 )  whose  regular  work  schedxUe  Includes 
an  8-hour  period  of  service,  a  part  of  which 
l8  on  Sunday,  Is  entitled  to  additional  pay  at 
the  rate  of  28  percent  of  his  hourly  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  each  hour  of  work  performed 
during  that  8-hour  period  of  service;  or 

"(2)  who  performs  work  on  a  holiday  des- 
ignated by  Federal  statute  or  Executive  Or- 
der, is  entitled  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  his  basic 
pay,  plus  premium  pay  at  a  rate  equal  to 
the  rate  of  his  basic  pay,  for  that  holiday 
work  which  is  not  In  excess  of  8  hours  or 
overtime  work  for  such  employee.". 

(b)    The  table   of  sections  of  subchapter 

V  of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 

is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 

"5  5550.  Pay  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work: 

employees      of      nonappropriated 

fund  Instrumentalities,  Veterans' 

Canteen  Service.". 

See.  11.  The  provisions  of  sections  1-10  of 
this  Act  are  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  those  employees 
referred  to  In  section  S342(a)  (2)  (C)  and 
(D)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (as 
amended  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act) , 
such  provisions  are  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment  or  on  such  earlier  date 
(not  earlier  than  ninety  days  after  such  date 
of  enactment)  as  the  Civil  Service  Conamls- 
slon  may  prescribe. 


ByMr.HRUSKA: 

S.  1087.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress,  received 
here  in  the  Chamber,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  of  1971.  He  designated  it  as  the  first 
of  six  special  revenue-sharing  programs. 
He  reported  the  proposal  as  legislation 
which  is  directed  to  matters  of  primary 
concern  in  our  national  life,  control  of 
crime  and  improvement  of  this  Nation's 
system  of  criminal  justice.  He  said  much 
has  been  accomplished  in  combating 
these  problems  but  much  remains  to  be 
accomplished. 

Part  of  the  progress  of  the  past  2 
years  can  be  attributed  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration, 
the  so-called  LEAA.  which  was  first  en- 
acted in  1968.  Later  In  the  day  there  was 
a  transmittal  to  the  Congress  and  to  this 
body  of  a  draft  bill  which  would  be  en- 
titled "The  Law  Enforcement  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1971"  by  the  Attorney 


General.  That  draft  Is  the  draft  and  that 
is  the  bill  which  I  sent  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  the  President's 
concept  of  the  law  enforcement  revenue 
sharing. 

This  act  will  provide  the  States  and 
units  of  local  government  greater  flex- 
ibility and  freedom  in  expending  funds 
for  law  enforcement  purposes. 

Revenue  sharing  is  one  of  the  most 
Innovative  and  significant  proposals  this 
body  has  ever  been  asked  to  consider. 
President  Nixon,  by  presenting  his  rev- 
enue-sharing program  to  the  American 
petHJle  and  the  Congress,  has  recognized 
the  lon«-felt  need  of  the  States  and  units 
of  local  government  for  adequate  un- 
tethered  Federal  financial  assistance. 

The  Federal  Government  in  the  past 
has  attempted  to  meet  the  revenue  needs 
of  the  States  and  local  governments 
through  its  categorical  grant-in-aid 
programs.  These  programs  have  not  pro- 
vided an  effective  answer.  All  too  often 
the  Federal  Government  narrowly  di- 
rected the  purposes  for  which  Federal 
funds  could  be  expended.  Pressing  needs 
were  not  addressed  in  many  areas  and 
money  was  spent  on  unnecessary  or  out- 
dated programs. 

The  first  step  toward  more  effectively 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  States  and  local 
governments  in  the  law  enforcement  area 
came  with  the  passage  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  The  Safe  Streets  Act,  through  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Republican 
leadership,  substituted  a  block  grant  ap- 
proach for  the  categorical  grant  program 
originally  included  in  the  act. 

Under  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  funds  for 
improving  the  strengthening  law  en- 
forcement are  allocated  to  each  State  on 
a  population  basis.  Some  of  the  funds  are 
retained  at  the  State  level  and  the  rest 
are  reallocated  to  units  of  local  govern- 
ment within  the  State.  Each  State  is  free 
to  select  its  own  programs  and  priorities 
in  accordance  with  bros^l  guidelines  es- 
tablished by  LEAA.  However,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  receiving  its  block  grant,  each 
State  must  annually  prepare  a  detailed 
comprehensive  plan  setting  forth  the 
manner  in  which  its  funds  are  to  be  ex- 
pended and  LEAA  must  specifically  ap- 
prove the  plan  before  the  State  can  ex- 
pend its  funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  and  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  major  features  of 
the  bill  which  I  have  introduced,  as  well 
as  the  text  of  the  bill  itself  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl 
introduced  today  will  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  and  carries  the  block  grant  concept 
a  step  further  by  giving  the  States  even 
greater  discretion  in  the  expenditure  of 
LEIAA  funds. 

Before  discussing  the  actual  provisions 
of  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 


about  the  LEAA  program.  The  criminal 
justice  system  is  one  of  the  most  frag- 
mented sections  of  governmental  opera- 
tion and  prior  to  the  creation  of  LEAA 
there  was  no  coordinated  crime  control 
program.  Criminal  justice  agencies  went 
their  own  separate  ways  and  the  major 
components  of  the  system — police,  courts, 
and  corrections — usually  had  no  real  idea 
of  what  the  others  were  doing,  and  they 
seemed  in  many  cases  to  care  even  less. 

This  is  no  longer  true.  Today  a  nation- 
wide crime  control  program  has  been  es- 
tablished. Every  State  has  set  up  a  top- 
level  planning  agency,  working  with  Its 
units  of  local  government  to  both  plan 
and  implement  a  wide  variety  of  criminal 
justice  improvement  programs.  In  every 
State  the  police,  courts,  and  corrections — 
that  is  to  say  the  parole  oflQcers.  the  pro- 
bation oflScers.  and  the  rehabilitation  of- 
ficers— are  coordinating  and  integrating 
their  attack  on  the  crime  problem  and 
law  enforcement.  New  programs  are  be- 
ing developed  and  solutions  are  being  de- 
veloped with  consideration  for  the  effects 
on  each  component  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

The  operation  of  this  program  by  the 
State  and  local  governments  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. Local  jurisdictions  know  Uieir  own 
problems  and  they  will  be  given  greater 
responsibility  for  formulating  their  own 
programs  for  crime  control.  I  would  now 
like  to  discuss  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  bill. 

First,  the  concept  of  comprehensive 
planning  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act  is  re- 
tained. A  State  will  still  be  required  to 
annually  prepare  and  submit  to  LEAA  a 
comprehensive  plan  outlining  the  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  law  enforcement  that  will  be  funded 
with  Its  special  revenue  sharing  pay- 
ments. LEAA  will  continue  to  make  plan- 
ning grants  to  the  States  for  the  prep- 
aration, development,  and  administration 
of  the  comprehensive  plan.  However,  the 
requirements  for  the  comprehensive  plan 
have  been  simplified  and  the  States  will 
have  greater  leeway  in  selecting  the  com- 
ponents of  the  plan.  Additionally, 
LEAA's  role  will  be  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  the  plan,  and  their  approval  of 
the  plan  will  not  be  required  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  revenue-sharing 
payments. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  LEAA  to 
make  special  revenue-sharing  payments 
in  lieu  of  the  block  grants  it  presently 
makes  to  the  States.  Funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  special  revenue  sharing 
payments  will  be  allocated  among  the 
States  according  to  the  population  and 
upon  appropriation  of  these  fimds;  eft<di 
State  will  be  eligible  for  its  share  of  the 
payments  if  it  has  filed  a  comprehensive 
plsin  with  LEAA  by  December  31  of  the 
Immediately  preceding  calendar  year. 

Third,  the  matching  requirements  for 
special  revenue-sharing  payments  and 
discretionary  grants  have  been  elimi- 
nated. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  is  one  of  the  control  features,  one 
of  the  inherent  features  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  the  special  revenue 
sharing  plan  in  those  six  areas  which  he 
has  outlined,  that  there  would  be  the 
foregoing   and   the  elimination  of  the 
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necessity  for  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  match  certain  payments.  That 
Ig  being  done  in  this,  the  first  of  these 
Q)ecial  revenue  sharing  plans.  Thus, 
funds  granted  for  these  purposes  can  be 
used  to  provide  up  to  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
programs.  These  provisions  recognize 
that  States  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment are  in  dire  financial  straits  and  are 
having  increasing  diflaculty  in  supplying 
the  needed  matching  funds  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  In  addition,  funds  appro- 
priated for  special  revenue-sharing  pay- 
ments and  discretionary  grants  may 
be  used  to  provide  the  matching  for 
planning  grants  and  corrections  grants 
under  parts  B  and  E  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act.  The  so-called  hard  match  provisions 
and  the  so-called  State  buy-in  conditions 
would  be  deleted  from  the  Safe  Streets 
Act. 

Fourth,  the  bill  contains  suCi  ^ent  pro- 
visions to  assure  that  the  States  will 
allocate  adequate  resources  trs  its  units  of 
lo«il  government  imder  the  special 
revenue-sharing  program.  "Hie  bill  re- 
tains the  provision  in  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  that  requires  each  State,  beginning 
on  July  1,  1972.  to  allocate  its  special 
revenue-sharing  payments  to  its  units  of 
local  government  in  proportion  to  their 
law  enforcement  expenditures.  The 
States  must  also  assure  that  areas  char- 
acterized by  high  crime  incidence  and 
high  law  enforcement  activities  are 
adequately  provided  for.  In  addition,  the 
State  planning  agency  will  be  required  to 
establish  appropriate  review  procedures 
for  Instances  in  which  law  enforcement 
requests  for  funds  are  disapproved. 

Fifth,  the  bill  recognizes  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  for  assur- 
ing that  its  tax  dollars  are  properly  al- 
located. To  this  end,  the  States  are  re- 
quired to  utilize  proper  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  in  order  to  assure 
adequate  accoimting  for  its  special  rev- 
enue-sharing pajrments.  The  States  are 
also  required  to  submit  reports  dealing 
with  the  status  and  application  of  funds 
it  receives. 

The  fiscal  control  and  the  accoimting 
procedures  required  of  the  States  will  be 
supplemented  by  two  factors.  One  will 
be  the  audits  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  wh!Ch,  as  we  know,  is  an  arm  of 
Congress.  There  will  be  a  second  disci- 
pline which  applies  to  every  appropria- 
tion and  all  legislation,  and  that  is  the 
oversight  of  this  entire  revenue  sharing 
plan  by  Congress  itself. 

Sixth,  this  bill  recognizes  that  States 
are  hard  pressed  to  even  maintain  at 
the  same  level  the  present  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  and  eliminates  provisions 
to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  that  prohibit  the 
States  and  localities  from  using  funds 
they  receive  from  LEAA  to  supplant  the 
funds  they  are  currently  allocating  for 
law  enforcement  purposes.  Similarly,  the 
States  and  local  governments  will  no 
longer  be  required  to  assume  the  costs  of 
LEAA -funded  programs  after  a  reason- 
able period  of  time.  However,  the  bill 
recognizes  the  danger  that  large  scale 
Federal  support  of  State  and  local  police 
salaries  could  lead  to  undue  State  and 
local  dependence  on  Federal  funds  and 
to  possible  domination  of  law  enforce- 
ment throughout  the  country.  Accord- 


ingly, the  present  limitations  on  the  ex- 
penditures of  LEAA  funds  for  salaries  of 
operational,  as  c^jposed  to  nonoperation- 
al,  law  enforcement  pcrscnnol.  have  been 
retained. 

Seventh,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  obligation  to  assure 
that  all  citizens  participate  on  an  eqiial 
basis  in  its  programs  and  imder  this  bill 
the  requirements  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation in  federally  assisted  programs  are 
made  specifically  applicable  to  special 
revenue-sharing  payments.  This  is  a  fea- 
ture which  will  be  found  in  each  of  the 
special  programs  as  it  finds  its  way  into 
Congress  by  way  of  a  specific  bill. 

Finally,  all  the  other  LEAA  programs 
are  retained  in  their  present  form.  LEAA 
will  continue  to  make  grants  for  correc- 
tional institutions,  programs,  and  fswjili- 
ties  imder  the  program  established  by 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970. 
Similarly,  LEAA  would  still  be  authorized 
to  make  discretionary  grants  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  academic  assistance, 
statistics  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams are  retained  in  their  present  form. 

We  must  stimulate  State  and  local  ini- 
tiative if  we  are  to  effectively  solve  the 
problems  of  police  protection  and  law  en- 
forcement. At  the  same  time  we  must 
provide  the  resources  for  the  States  and 
localities  to  make  these  improvements. 
After  all,  the  primary  burden  of  law  en- 
forcement in  our  Republic  does  evolve 
upon  the  State  and  local  political  subdi- 
vision. Tliat  is  the  way  it  was  originally 
and  that  is  the  way  it  should  be  contin- 
ued. The  alternative  would  be  a  national 
police  system,  which  is  not  something 
anyone  would  countenance  for  this  Na- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  we  must  provide 
resources  for  the  States  and  localities  to 
make  these  improvements. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  will  provide  States  and  localities 
with  the  necessary  resources  and  will 
leave  the  initiative  with  them.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  I  support  the  Law  En- 
forcement Revenue  Sharing  Act  and  I 
urge  that  we  take  steps  at  an  early  date 
to  enact  this  program. 

I  hope  this  measure  will  receive  early 
consideration  in  the  committee  and  that 
the  committee  will  see  it  at  an  early  date 
to  report  it  to  the  Senate. 

EXHIBTT    1 

The  Law  ENroRCKMZKr  RkvxNux  Shabing 
Act  of  1971 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  Law  Enforce- 
ment Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971  Is  to  put 
more  control  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration's  program  into  the 
hands  of  the  States  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment. The  proposed  Act.  however,  will  re- 
tain the  essential  characteristics  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  as  recently  amended  by  the 
Omnibus  Olme  Control  Act  of  1971. 

The  revenue  sharing  Act  would  make  tlie 
following  changes  In  title  I  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act : 

Special  revenue  sharing  payments — The 
bill  authorizes  LEAA  to  make  special  revenue 
sharing  payments  to  the  States  for  law  en- 
forcement purptoees.  These  payments  will  re- 
place the  block  grants  which  LEAA  presently 
makes  to  the  States  for  the  implementation 
of  law  enforcement  programs.  Funds  appro- 
priated by  (Congress  for  special  revenue  shar- 
ing payments  will  be  allocated  among  the 
States  according  to  their  populations. 


Allocation  of  revenue  sharini/  payments  to 
local  governments — Beginning  on  July  1, 
1972.  the  percentage  of  Its  annual  revenue 
sharing  payments  each  State  allocates  to  Its 
units  of  local  government  must  be  In  propor- 
tion to  the  law  enforcement  ejq>endlture8  of 
these  units.  The  States  must  also  assure  that 
an  adequate  share  of  its  revenue  sharing  pay- 
ments are  allocated  to  deal  with  law  enforce- 
ment problems  In  areas  characteri«ed  by  high 
crime  Incidence  and  law  enforcement  activ- 
ity. Similar  provisions  are  presently  Included 
In  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Matching  requirements — There  are  no 
matching  requirements  for  special  revenue 
sharing  payments  and  discretionary  grants. 
Funds  allocated  for  these  purposes  can  be 
used  to  pay  up  to  100%  of  the  cost  of  SUte 
and  local  law  enforcement  programs.  In  ad- 
dition, these  funds  can  be  used  to  provide 
the  match  for  planning  and  corrections 
grants  under  parts  B  and  E  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act.  The  ao-call«d  "hard"  (cash) 
match  provisions  and  the  State  "buy-in"  re- 
quirement would  also  be  deleted  from  the 
Safe  Streets  Just. 

Comprehensive  planning — The  present  re- 
quirement that  a  State  annually  prepare  and 
submit  to  LEAA  a  comprehensive  plan  would 
be  retained  and  LEAA  will  continue  to  make 
planning  grants  to  the  States.  However,  the 
requirement  that  LEAA  approve  the  plans 
before  authorizing  a  State  to  utilize  its  funds 
would  be  deleted.  LEAA's  role  would  be  to 
review  and  comment  on  each  plan.  In  addi- 
tion, the  States  are  given  greater  discretion 
in  developing  the  components  of  the  plan. 

Fiscal  control — ^Part  B  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  would  be  amended  to  require  the  States 
to  utilize  proper  fiscal  control  and  account- 
ing procedures  in  order  to  assure  adequate 
accounting  for  LEAA  funds.  The  States 
would  also  be  required  to  submit  on  a  timely 
basis  reports  detailing  the  programs  funded 
in  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  covering  the 
status  and  application  of  funds  it  received. 

Maintenance  of  effort — The  present  re- 
quirement in  the  Safe  Streets  Act  that  States 
and  local  governments  maintain  their  pres- 
ent law  enforcement  efforts  and  LEAA  funds 
not  be  used  to  supplant  State  and  local  funds 
presently  allocated  for  law  enforcement  ptir- 
poses  would  be  deleted.  Similarly,  the  pres- 
ent requirement  in  the  Act  that  States  and 
local  governments  assume  the  cost  of  LEAA- 
funded  programs  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  would  also  be  eliminated.  The  salary 
limitation  provisions  in  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
are  retained. 

CivU  riflrftts— The  requlremenU  of  title  VI 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  Federally -assisted 
programs  would  be  made  specifically  ^pli- 
cable  to  special  revenue  sharing  payments. 

Other  LSAA  programs — ^Part  E  grants  for 
correctional  Institutions  and  facilities  are 
retained  In  their  present  form  and  LEAA 
would  still  be  authorized  to  use  up  to  16 
per  cent  of  action  funds  for  discretionary 
grant  programs.  The  National  Institute, 
academic  assistance,  statistics  and  technical 
assistance  programs  wovUd  also  be  retained 
In  their  present  form. 

SBCnONAL  Analtbib 

Section  1  is  the  enacting  and  title  clause. 

Section  2  requires  each  State  to  utUlae 
proper  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  to  assure  proper  accounting  for 
Federal  funds  and  proper  dlsbiu-sement  of 
amounts  to  which  local  governments  are  en- 
titled. The  Administration  would  be  author- 
ized to  deny  or  disconUnue  assistance  under 
Section  609  of  the  Act  If  a  State  failed  to 
comply  with  this  requirement. 

Section  3(1)  changes  the  title  of  part  C. 

Section  3(2)  Provides  that  assistance  un- 
der part  C  will  be  in  the  form  of  special  reve- 
nue sharing  payments  as  well  as  other  forms 
of  assistance,  including  discretionary  grants. 

Section    3(3)     removes     the    requirement 
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that  <^n^ii*J  Mock  action  sranta  be  condi- 
tioned upon  prior  I£AA  approyal  of  the 
State  plans  and  substitutes  the  terms 
"special  revenue  sharing  payments  and  other 
fonns  of  aasletanoe"  for  the  term  "grant". 

Section  3(4)  removes  the  matching  re- 
quirement* f«"  action  grants  and  permits 
100  percent  of  program  coete  to  be  p«Jd  from 
LEAA  funds. 

Section  3(5)  requires  each  State  to  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  plan  to  LBAA  by  De- 
cember 31  of  each  year  for  review  and  com- 
ment by  LEAA. 

Section  3(6)  deletes  the  requirement  that 
LEAA  approve  comprehensive  plans  before 
making  special  revenue  sharing  payments. 
This  section  adds  flexibility  to  the  provlslona 
to  be  Included  in  a  comprehensive  State  plan. 
This  section  also  d^etes  the  requirement 
that  UEAA  funds  not  be  used  to  supplant 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  funds. 

Section  3(7)  requires  the  State  planning 
agencies  to  provide  appropriate  review  pro- 
cedures for  cases  In  which  local  government's 
requests  for  funds  are  disapproved  or  their 
funding  Is  terminated. 

Section  3(8)  complements  section  3(6)  by 
removing  a  specific  condition  of  LEAA  ap- 
proval of  State  plans  and  by  allowing  LEAA 
to  reallocate  funds  If  a  State  falls  to  submit 
a  comprehensive  plan  within  the  period 
specified  in  section  302. 

Section  3(9)  provides  for  special  revenue 
sharing  payments  and  permits  100-percent 
Federal  funding  of  discretionary  grants. 

Section  3(10)  conforms  section  306(b) 
with  section  306(a). 

Section  3(11)  defines  "special  revenue 
sharing  payments,"  provides  the  method  of 
payment  of  special  revenue  sharring  funds, 
and  authorizes  the  use  of  such  funds  to  pro- 
vide the  non -Federal  share  for  grants  under 
Parts  B  and  E. 

Section  4  amends  Part  E  to  specifically 
Include  provlslona  of  section  303  which 
were  originally  Included  by  reference  and 
were  eliminated  from  section  303  by  section 
3  of  this  Act. 

Section  5  makes  clear  the  reporting  re- 
quirements for  programs  and  the  like  funded 
under  special  revenue  sharing  payments. 

Section  6  provides  an  effective  date  for  the 
amendments  of  January  1,  1972. 


S.  1087 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  CTontrol 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Law  Enforcement  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act  of  1971." 

PLAMNTNO   0RANT8 

Sec.  2.  Section  208  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowln^lnew  subeectlon: 

"(d)  In  order  to  assure  that  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  programs  Is  car- 
ried out  m  accordance  with  this  title  and 
the  cxnnprehenslve  statewide  plan,  the  State 
planning  agency  shall  use  such  fiscal  and  ac- 
counting procedures  ais  may  be  necessary  to 
assvire  (1)  proper  accounting  for  payments 
received  by  the  State  and  Its  units  of  general 
local  government,  and  (2)  proper  disburse- 
ment of  amounts  to  which  the  units  of 
general  local  government  are  entitled." 

infANCIAI.   ASSISTANCK   FOK  LAW 
BNTOKCXMXNT  FCBF06KS 

See.  3.  Part  C  of  tttle  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  u  follows : 

(1)  The  title  of  part  C  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Pa«t  C — Financial  Assistance  fob  Law 
enrorcement  purposes" 

(2)  8ectl(»i  301(a)  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


-."(a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  en- 
courage States  and  unite  of  general  local 
government,  through  special  revenue  sharing 
payments  and  other  forms  of  financial  assist- 
ance, to  carry  out  programs  and  projects  to 
Improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement." 

(3)  The  words  before  "(1)"  of  paragraph 
(1)  m  section  301(b)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  special  revenue  sharing  payments  and 
other  forms  of  financial  assistance  to  States 
for  law  enforcement  purposes  Including — " 

(4)  Section  301(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Any  special  revenue  sharing  payment 
made  under  this  section  may  be  used  to  p>ay 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  programs 
or  projects  specified  In  the  comprehensive 
plan  required  to  be  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 303  of  this  title." 

(6)  Section  302  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  302.  Any  State  desiring  to  participate 
In  the  special  revenue  sharing  program  under 
this  part  shall  establish  a  State  planning 
agency  as  described  In  part  B  of  this  title 
and  shall,  not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  year,  submit  to  the  Administration, 
through  such  planning  agency,  a  compre- 
hensive State  plan  formulated  pursuant  to 
parts  B  and  C  of  this  title.  The  Administra- 
tion shall  review  such  plans  and  provide  the 
State  planning  agency  with  such  comments 
and  recommendations  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate." 

(6)  Section  303  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Administration  shall 
make  special  revenue  sharing  payments  to  a 
State  planning  agency  If  such  agency  has  on 
file  with  the  Administration  a  comprehensive 
State  plan  (not  more  than  one  year  In  age) 
which  conforms  with  the  purposes  and  re- 
quirements of  this  title.  Each  such  plan 
shaU: 

(1)  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
grants  by  the  State  planning  agency; 

(2)  provide  that  at  least  75  per  centum  of 
all  Federal  funds  granted  to  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal 
year  wUl  be  available  to  units  of  general 
local  government  or  combinations  of  such 
imlts  for  the  development  and  Implementa- 
tion of  programs  and  projects  for  the  Im- 
provement of  law  enforcement,  except  that 
each  such  plan  shall  provide  that  beginning 
July  1,  1972,  at  least  the  per  centum  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  granted  to  the  State  planning 
agency  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  corresponds  to  the  per  centum  of  the 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  expendl- 
txires  funded  and  expended  In  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  fiscal  year  by  units  of  general 
local  government  will  be  made  available  to 
such  units  or  combinations  of  such  units 
In  the  Immediately  following  fiscal  year  for 
the  development  and  Implementation  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  Improvement  of 
law  enforcement.  Per  centum  determina- 
tions under  this  |>aragraph  for  law  enforce- 
ment funding  and  expenditures  for  such  Im- 
mediately preceding  fiscal  year  shall  be  based 
upon  the  most  accurate  and  complete  data 
available  for  sudh  fiscal  year  or  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  data  are  available. 
The  Administration  shall  have  the  authority 
to  approve  such  determinations  and  to  re- 
view the  acciiracy  and  completeness  of  such 
data; 

(3)  adequately  take  Into  account  the 
needs  and  requests  of  the  units  of  general 
local  government  In  the  State  and  encourage 
local  Initiative  In  the  development  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  Improvements  In  law 
enforcement,  and  provide  for  an  appropri- 
ately balanced  allocation  of  f\inds  between 
the  State  and  the  units  of  general  local 
government  in  the  State  and  among  such 
luilts:  Proivded,  That  the  plan  Includes  the 
allocation  of  an  adequate  share  of  assistance 


for  law  enforcement  problems  in  areas  char- 
acterized by  both  high  crime  incidence  and 
high  law  enforcement  activity; 

(4)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  of  funds  received  under  this  part- 
and 

(6)  provide  for  the  submission  of  such 
reports  In  such  form  and  containing  srich 
information  as  the  Administration  may 
reasonably  require. 

Any  pcffUon  of  such  per  centum  to  be 
made  available  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  In  any  State  In  any  fiscal 
year  not  required  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  such  paragraph  (2)  shaU  be  avaUable  for 
expenditure  by  such  State  agency  from  time 
to  time  on  dates  during  such  year  as  the 
Administration  may  fix,  for  the  development 
and  Implementation  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects for  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement 
and  In  conformity  with  the  State  plan. 

"(b)  To  be  comprehensive  the  plan  shotild 
consider  State-wide  priorities  for  the  im- 
provement and  coordination  of  all  aspects 
of  law  enforcement,  the  general  types  of  im- 
provements to  be  made  in  the  future,  the 
effective  utilization  of  existing  facilities,  the 
encouragement  of  cooperative  arrangements 
between  units  of  general  looal  government, 
and  Innovations  and  advanced  techniques." 

(7)  Section  304  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"The  State  planning  agency  shall  provide 
for  appropriate  review  of  procediues  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  State  planning  agency 
disapproving  an  application  for  which  funds 
are  available  or  terminating  or  refusing  to 
continue  financial  assistance  to  a  unit  of 
general  looal  government  or  combination  of 
such  units." 

(8)  Section  306  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  306.  Where  a  State  has  failed  to  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  State  plan  under  this 
title  within  the  period  sf>ecified  by  section 
302,  the  funds  allocated  for  such  State  under 
pcu-agraph  (1)  of  section  306(a)  of  this  title 
shall  be  available  for  reallocation  by  the  Ad- 
ministration under  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
306(a) ." 

(9)  Section  309(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  funds  appropriated  each  fiscal 
year  for  this  part  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Administration  as  follorgre: 

(1)  Eighty-five  per  centum  of  such  funds 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  populations  as  special 
revenue  sharing  payments  to  State  planning 
agencies. 

(2)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  such  funds,  plus 
any  additional  amounts  made  available  by 
virtue  of  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  305  and  509  of  this  title  to  the  grant 
of  any  State,  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Administration,  be  allocated  among  the 
States  for  grants  to  State  planning  agencies, 
\inlt8  of  general  local  government,  or  combi- 
nations of  such  units,  according  to  the  cri- 
teria and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  tne 
Administration  determines  consistent  with 
this  title. 

Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  may  be 
up  to  100  p)er  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram or  project  for  which  such  grant  Is 
made.  No  part  of  any  such  grant  shaU  be 
used  for  land  acquisition.  The  limitations 
on  the  expenditure  of  portions  of  grants  foe 
the  compensation  of  personnel  in  section  301 
(d)  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  a  grant  under 
such  paragraph." 

(10)  Section  306(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "for  grants  to  the  State  planning 
agency  of  the  State". 

(11)  By  Inserting  after  section  307  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"Sac.  308.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part 
the  term  "special  revenue  sharing  payment' 
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Qjcans  a  grant  of  funds  allocated  to  a  State 
in  accordance  with  section  306(a)  (1)  and 
shall  be  considered  as  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance within  the  meaning  of  Title  VT  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

"SBC.  309.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated 
and  allocated  for  special  revenue  sharing 
payments  sliall  be  paid  to  the  respective 
States  at  such  intervals  and  in  such  install- 
ments as  the  Administration  may  determine, 
taking  account  of  the  objective  ttiat  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  disburse- 
ment thereof  by  the  State  shall  be  mini- 
mised. 

"(b)  Funds  received  under  special  revenue 
sturlng  pasrments  may  be  used  by  States  and 
units  of  general  looal  government  or  com- 
binations of  such  units  to  provide  the  non- 
Federal  share  required  of  grants  under  Parts 
B  and  E  of  this  title." 

GRANTS    FOR    CORRECTION     INSnTUTIONS     AND 

rACiLrriES 
Sec.  4.  Section  453  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control    and    Safe    Streets    Act    of    1968    Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(I)  By  amending  paragraph  (9)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(9)  compiles  with  the  same  requirements 
established  for  comprehensive  State  plans 
under  paragraphs  (1),  (3).  (4)  and  (6)  of 
section  303(a)  of  this  title." 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragrai^  (9)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  Incorporates  Innovations  and  ad- 
vance technlqt.ies  and  contains  a  compre- 
hensive outline  of  priorities  for  the  improve- 
ment and  coordination  of  all  aspects  of  law 
enforcement  dealt  wtlh  In  the  application. 
Including  descriptions  of:  (A)  general  needs 
and  problems;  (B)  existing  systems;  (C) 
avaUable  resources;  (D)  organizational  sys- 
tems and  administrative  machinery  for  Im- 
plementing the  appllf^tlon;  (E)  the  direc- 
tion, scope,  and  general  types  of  Improve- 
ments to  be  made  In  the  future;  and  (F) 
to  the  extent  appropriate,  the  relationship 
of  the  application  to  other  relevant  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  plans  and  sys- 
tems; 

(II)  provides  for  effective  utilization  of 
existing  facilities  and  permits  and  encour- 
ages units  of  general  local  government  to 
combine  or  provide  for  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  services,  facilities,  and 
equipment; 

(12)  provides  for  appropriate  review  of 
procedures  of  actions  taken  by  the  State 
planning  agency  disapproving  an  application 
for  which  funds  are  available  or  terminating 
or  refusing  to  continue  financial  assistance 
to  a  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
combination  of  such  units; 

(13)  demonstrates  the  willingness  <rf  the 
Bute  and  units  of  general  local  government 
to  assume  the  costs  of  Improvements  fimded 
under  this  part  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
Federal  assistance; 

(14)  demonstrates  the  willingness  of  the 
State  to  contribute  technical  assistance  or 
wrvlces  for  programs  and  projects  contem- 
plated by  the  application  and  the  programs 
Md  projects  contemplated  by  units  of  gen- 
«rn  local  government;  and 

(16)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
ngned  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  part  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but  to 
increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
•Wild  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  avaUable  for  law  enforcement." 

ADMINISTBATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sk.  6,  Section  621  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
uontrol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1938  Is 
Moended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
rouowlng  new  subsection: 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  States 

'wMving  grants  or  special  revenue  sharing 

payments  under  this  title  to  provide  the  Ad- 

"umstration.  on  a  timely  basis.  Information 
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detolllag  the  punposas  for  wblch  such  grants 
and  payments  were  expeiKled  and  covering 
the  status  and  aj^llcatlon  of  funds." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1972. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

S.  1088.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor- 
Maiiagement  Relations  which  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  certain  labor  disputes 
in  industries  substantially  affecting  com- 
merce. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  forecast  that  there  probably  wdll  be 
more  than  5,600  strikes  in  the  United 
States  this  year. 

This  costly  and  Inefficient  method  of 
settling  labor-management  differences 
goes  on  despite  the  general  consensus 
that  the  strike  or  lockout  are  very  poor 
devices  to  achieve  any  agreement. 

Some  of  these  strikes,  of  course,  cause 
relatively  little  damage  other  than  to 
the  union  members  and  the  companies 
involved. 

In  our  increasingly  complex  society, 
however,  many  strikes  threaten  severe 
consequences  for  innocent  persons  far 
beyond  the  factory  walls  or  the  homes  of 
involved  workCTs. 

This  year,  for  example,  we  hear  talk 
of  possible  strikes  in  the  steel,  copper, 
and  coal  industries.  Such  strikes  send 
shock  waves  through  all  of  American  in- 
dustry. Millions  of  Americans  in  effect 
are  forced  to  suffer  and  to  pay  the  price 
for  wage  increases  for  a  relatively  small 
segment  ol  the  population. 

Four  times  in  recent  years  we  have 
had  to  solve  a  major  labor  dispute.  Con- 
giess  has  found  itself  repeatedly  on  the 
spot  in  trying  to  keep  the  trains  run- 
ning in  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  business 
trying  to  settle  labor  differences  case  by 
case  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  We  in  Con- 
gress are  not  equipped  to  make  Judg- 
ments on  the  pay,  working  hours  or  work 
rules  for  various  industries — nor  should 
we  be  expected  to  be  so  equipped. 

What  we  do  need  is  a  reliable  system 
to  settle  labor  disputes  without  work 
stoppages.  Attempts  to  do  this  through 
voluntary  arbitration  have  provHi  a  dis- 
mal failure. 

Therefore,  today  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  create  a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations.  Ttia  court  would 
provide  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  certain  types  of  disputes  between 
labor  unions  and  management. 

dXTMMART   or  TKE  BILL 

Briefly,  this  measure  would  establish 
a  five-man  court  consisting  of  Judges 
trained  and  experienced  in  tlie  fields  of 
law,  economics,  and  Industrial  relations. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  would  be  in- 
voked :  First,  upon  application  of  the  At- 
torney General,  on  behalf  of  the  Presi- 
dent, after  all  other  procedures  for  re- 
solving the  dispute  had  been  exhausted: 
or  second,  upon  application  of  either 
party  to  the  dispute. 

In  other  words,  the  court  would  be- 
come involved  In  a  particular  dispute  only 
after  the  parties  themselves  had  ex- 
hausted all  avenues  for  voluntary  settle- 
ment, had  failed  to  come  to  an  agree- 


ment, and  as  a  result,  a  work  stoppage 
appeared  imminent,  or  after  the  Presi- 
dent had  determined  a  settlemait  is 
Inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Once  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  had  ^ 
been  Invoked,  it  would  be  empowered  to 
enjoin  any  actual  or  threatened  woric 
stoppage  for  a  period  of  80  days.  During 
this  time,  collective  bargaining  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee  would 
continue  under  the  supervision  of  toe 
court,  which  would  be  authorized  to  1»^ 
sue  whatever  orders  necessary,  includ- 
ing toe  appointment  of  standing  or  spe- 
cial masters,  to  Induce  toe  parties  to 
make  every  effort  to  settle  toelr  dif- 
ferences through  collective  bargaining. 

If,  at  toe  conclusion  of  this  80-day 
period,  the  parties  advise  toe  court  toat 
a  negotiated  settlement  is  impossible,  the 
court  will  continue  the  injimction  and  set 
the  case  do^'n  for  immediate  hearing  and 
final  determination.  All  due  processes  of 
law  will  be  guaranteed,  and  the  parties 
will  be  given  every  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  present  arguments  in  support  of 
their  positions. 

Finally,  a  binding  Judgment  will  be 
handed  down,  covering  sill  matters  of 
dispute  including  rates  of  pay,  hours  and 
conditions  of  work,  and  any  other  mat- 
ters necessary  to  toe  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  tois  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  toe  House  of  Representatives  by 
Representative  John  J.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona. 

It  is  a  prsu^tical  solution  to  what  has 
become  a  most  serious  problem. 

As  a  strong  believer  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  I  would  ratoer  see  sensible 
men  sit  down  voluntarily  at  a  bargaining 
table  and  work  out  labor  agreements  that 
are  to  toe  best  interests  of  union  mem- 
bers, industry,  and  the  public. 

The  statesmanship  I  speak  of  appears 
to  be  in  short  supply  toese  days. 

Union  leaders  are  making  imreason- 
able  demands  for  wage  and  fringe  benefit 
increases  ranging  up  to  25  percent  per 
year  and  more.  Management  has  shown 
an  Increasing  lack  of  will  or  ability  to 
fend  off  these  exorbitant  demands. 

When  major  strikes  do  occur,  toe  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  suffers. 

In  toe  end,  it  Is  the  average  citizen 
who  comes  up  shortchanged. 

By  setting  up  toe  new  court,  we  would 
provide  an  impartial  and  well-equipped 
tribunal  to  settle  disputes  toat  now  result 
in  disastrous  strikes. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  bill  to  toe 
desk  and  ask  toat  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.J.  Res.  61.  A  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  April 
16,  1971,  as  "Jim  Thorpe  Day".  Referred 
to  toe  Committee  on  toe  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
here  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American, 
a  man  who  brought  honor  to  his  State, 
his  people  and  his  countrymen. 

Oklahoma's  Jim  Thorpe,  an  American 
Indian,  was  probably  the  greatest  athlete 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  In  1950,  the 
Associated  Press  polled  393  sports  writers 
and  broadcasters  for  their  oplrdons,  flxrt, 
r^rarding  the  greatest  footoall  player  in 
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tite  first  half  of  the  20th  centuiy,  and 
second,  resarcUnff  the  greatest  male 
athlete.  Jim  Thorpe  led  Harold  "Red" 
Grange  for  the  title  "greatest  footbaU 
player"  by  170  votes  to  138.  In  the  poll 
for  "greatest  athlete,"  in  which  56  lumi- 
naries from  all  sports  received  votes.  252 
writers  chose  Jim  Thorpe.  He  received 
875  points  to  539  for  Babe  Ruth.  246  for 
Jack  Dempsey  and  148  for  Ty  Cobb. 

Jim  Thorpe's  sports  {u:hievements  re- 
main a  permanent  testimony  to  talent 
and  excellence.  But  in  my  opinion  Jim 
Thorpe's  greater  accomplishment  may 
have  been  the  lesson  he  taught  all  of  us 
regarding  the  innate  dignity  of  our  fel- 
low citizen,  the  American  Indian.  A  man 
before  his  time,  Jim  Thorpe  blazed  the 
way  for  other  minority  Americans  to  find 
positions  of  worth  and  dignity.  Many  of 
us  forget  that  in  1937  Jim  Thorpe  re- 
turned to  Oklahoma  to  lead  a  movement 
to  get  the  Sac-Pox  Tribe  to  rescind  its 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution.  He  be- 
lieved it  surrendered  too  large  a  measure 
of  tribal  home  rule  to  the  FWeral  Oov- 
enunent. 

In  1913  a  heavy  blow  was  struck 
against  Jim  "niorpe.  The  year  before  he 
had  wcm  the  Olympic  pentathlon  and  de- 
cathlon, a  feat  not  accomplished  before 
or  since.  Now  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  decided  to  strip  Jim  Thorpe  of  his 
Olympic  medals  because  for  a  short  time 
he  had  played  professional  basebeil.  As 
Jim  wrote: 

On  the  sam«  teama  I  played  with  were 
several  coUege  men  .  .  .  who  were  regarded 
as  amateiiTB  at  home.  I  was  simply  an  Indian 
schoolboy,  not  wise  to  the  ways  of  the  world. 

When  we  compare  the  few  dollars  he 
earned  with  the  large  scholarships  col- 
lege athletes  now  receive,  we  can  appre- 
ciate the  injustice  that  was  done. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  for  the  country  on 
a  national  level  to  honor  Jim  Thorpe  not 
only  for  his  unprecedented  athletic 
achievements  but  also  for  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  htmian  rela- 
tions. I  am  introducing  today  a  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  April  16.  1971,  as 
"Jim  Thorpe  Day."  I  ask  an  Membera  of 
Congress  to  extend  this  mark  of  honor 
to  a  great  American  and  to  help  to  erase 
the  Injustice  done  In  1913. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BHJ.S 

8.  41 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dols),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklson)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  41,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Center 
for  the  Handicapped, 
a  T« 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklsok).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr  Mclif- 
TTR«)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  78 
to  amend  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
lye  to  provide  a  criminal  penally  for 
snooting  at  certain  birds,  fish,  and  other 
animals  from  an  aircraft. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
I<U&0  (MX.  JoBJMUi).  and  the  Senator 


from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattisls)  was  added 
as  a  co^mnsor  of  S.  488,  to  prohibit  the 

licensing  of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the 
Middle  Snake  River  below  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  at  any  time  before  September  30. 
1978. 

8.  SO* 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohdau),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  VfiLLUMs).  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  CsTLia) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  509,  the 
International  Opium  Control  Act. 

8.    592 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Ikouye).  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casi)  .  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kznnzdy)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Bir.  MACirtrsoif), 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNOALz),  were  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  592  to  repeal  the  Emergency  Deten- 
tion Act  of  1950  (title  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950). 

8.    704 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Iwotm),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglktok),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Guskty)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATrau)), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THIAS) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (B4r.  Bta,- 
LSR),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoHDALi) ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Sttvinson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowKR>,  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  704  to  amend  title  37,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement  and 
retention  erf  judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Porces. 

8.    T3«    AXn    S.    737 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mohsalx),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  STzvnrsoN).  is  added 
as  a  cxxpoDsat  of  S.  728  and  S.  727,  the 
national  agric\xltural  bargaining  bill 
and  the  national  agricultural  marketing 
bilL 

S.    8S2 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nnjow),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hamb),  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  862  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pro- 
tect, manage,  and  control  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  on  public  lands, 
s.  90  a 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Taljcaoce)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  902,  a  bill  to  incoriwrate 
the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America. 

8.    933 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Bt«d).  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Httghxs), 
the  Senator  from  Calif omia  (Mr.  Cuir- 
STON),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaglxton),  the  Senator  from  Sooth 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGomur) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mowtota) 
were  added  as  consponsois  of  S.  933,  the 
Voter  Assistance  Act  of  1971. 


a.  ••• 


At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattixu))  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  956,  to  revise 
the  Federal  election  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  JOIMT 

RESOLUTIONS 

txttATK  joiirr  EXsoLtmoN  i 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  HuMPHarr),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mxtskix)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  to  Senate  Joint 
Resoluticxi  1.  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

SrCTATZ   jourt    ■ZSOLUTION    8 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmon),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnttsoh),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Musxii) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  8  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women. 

SmUATT   JOINT    BTSOt-CTION    34 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklxt),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tait)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gtntirrr)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 34.  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  voluntary 
prayer  or  meditation  in  public  schools 
and  other  public  buildings. 


SENx\TE  RESOLUTION  64— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING 
TO  ZMPORTA-nON  OP  HEROIN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  spec- 
ter of  heroin  addiction  is  haunting  nearly 
every  community  in  the  Nation.  It  is  a 
scourge  which  afflicts  as  many  as  500,000 
people — nearly  25  percent  of  them  teen- 
agers. 

While  we  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
prevent  and  control  drug  addiction,  the 
flow  of  heroin  into  the  United  States  has 
been  increasing.  It  will  continue  to  grow 
so  long  as  we  fail  to  take  effective  action 
to  cut  off  the  supply  at  its  sources. 

Fifty  years  ago.  heroin  found  its  way 
to  oar  urban  ghettos.  There  it  remained 
while  we  ignored  its  ravages.  Today, 
heroin  stands  as  the  major  killer  of  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35. 
More  young  people  die  from  overdoses  of 
heroin  than  from  accidents,  homicides, 
suicides  or  cancer.  The  time  has  long 
since  passed  wbai  we  could  afford  to 
ignore  this  problem. 

Addicts  in  this  country  must  spend 
more  than  $15  million  a  day  to  main- 
tain their  habits.  Almost  half  of  this 
comes  as  the  result  of  crime.  Police  00- 
cials  throughout  the  country  estimate 
that  addicts  commit  55  perusit  of  tbe 
major  crimes  in  our  cities.  On  an  annual 
basis,  a  shocking  $2.5  billion  of  goods  Is 
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itolen  by  addicts.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of 
prosecuting  and  incarcerating  criminal 
•ddlcts.  and  we  begin  to  see  how  high  a 
price  we  all  pay  for  our  failure  to  act. 

The  trail  of  heroin  leads  from  this 
country  back  over  a  series  of  devious  and 
lilghly  complicated  routes.  Heroin  begrins 
its  sordid  existence  as  opium,  which  is 
harvested  from  poppies.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  heroin  which  reaches  this  country 
comes  from  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey, 
much  of  it  refined  In  Illegal  laboratories 
In  Prance. 

Both  of  these  nations  have  long  been 
allies  of  the  United  States,  but  one  must 
wonder  what  the  definition  of  an  ally  is. 
While  Turkey  and  Prance  have  made 
claims  of  action  and  success  in  dealing 
with  heroin  smuggling,  the  2  to  4  tons  of 
heroin  needed  to  feed  the  habits  of  Amer- 
ican addicts  are  still  reaching  this 
country. 

Although  Tiu-key  has  reduced  from 
21  to  7  the  number  of  provinces  in  which 
opium  may  be  produced  legally,  the  num- 
ber of  acres  under  opium  cultivation  has 
actually  increased.  Ar.d  while  the  French 
have  recently  Increased  the  number  of 
policemen  assigned  to  domestic  and  in- 
ternational narcotics  work,  they  have 
(ailed  to  eliminate  the  big  laboratories 
which  produce  the  heroin. 

Both  of  these  nations  can — and  must — 
do  more  to  halt  the  flow  of  heroin  to 
the  United  States.  Our  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  domestic  control  of  heroin  ad- 
diction are  doomed  to  failure  unless  we 
put  all  possible  pressure  on  our  allies 
to  cooperate. 

Neither  the  Turkish  farmer  nor  the 
French  chemist  knows  of  the  16-year-old 
whose  arm  Is  covered  with  needle  marks ; 
but  their  governments  know  the  extent 
or  the  problem  in  the  United  States.  They 
know  that  customs  officials  are  able  to 
•eize  only  one-tenth  of  the  heroin  smug- 
gled into  this  country.  They  know  all  of 
this,  and  yet  they  have  failed  to  take  the 
type  of  action  which  is  necessary  to  stop 
the  international  traffic  in  heroin. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  share 
the  burden  of  responsibility.  We  have 
considered  the  importance  of  our  allies 
in  national  security  terms  only;  but 
we  liave  failed  to  comprehend  that  our 
internal  security  is  beljag  tlireatened  by 
a  drug  epidemic — an  epidemic  fostered 
by  the  inaction  of  luttions  which  we  call 
our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  the  measures  needed  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  Turkey  and 
Prance  need  not  be  punitive.  For  ex- 
wnple,  the  average  income  of  a  Turkish 
fanner  is  about  $1,000  a  year.  Eliminat- 
ing (^um  production  entireiy  will  re- 
<iulre  the  substitution  of  new  crops  for 
the  opium  so  that  the  farmers  can  con- 
tinue to  eke  out  their  meager  subsistence. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  an  effective 
program  of  crop  substitution  will  cost 
»t)out  $10  mllUon.  When  compared  with 
the  bUlions  of  dollars  in  economic  and 
military  aid  which  we  have  given  Tiu-key 
In  the  past  20  years.  It  Is  a  small  price 
to  pay.  The  comparison  becomes  even 
laore  vivid  when  contrasted  with  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  which  heroin  costs  our 
•oclety  annually. 

As  recently  as  last  summer,  the  United 
owtes  approved  a  $40  mllUon  loan  to 
Turkey  with  no  requirement  that  Turkey 


reciprocate  with  further  measures  to 
limit  opium  production.  In  light  of  the 
havoc  which  heroin  Is  causing  In  our  so- 
ciety, this  international  permissiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  is  hard 
to  comprehend. 

The  situation  in  France  is  much  the 
same.  Although  that  government  has 
made  some  efforts  to  increase  its  fight 
against  domestic  and  international  drug 
trafficking,  and  although  there  have  t>een 
and  will  continue  to  be  many  pronounce- 
ments of  new  programs  and  new  suc- 
cesses, there  has  been  a  marked  unwill- 
ingness on  the  part  of  French  officials 
to  admit  that  their  country  Is  a  prime 
center  for  heroin  production;  nor  has 
the  French  Government  made  any  seri- 
ous effort  to  put  pressure  on  Turkey. 

While  the  United  States  continues  to 
speak  softly  to  our  allies,  heroin  addic- 
tion will  continue  to  spread.  And  while 
efforts  to  stem  the  flow  of  heroin  into 
the  United  States  remain  at  the  present 
level,  smugglers  will  be  willing  to  accept 
the  risks  in  order  to  obtain  enormous 
profits.  Ten  kilos  of  illegal  opium  (22 
pounds),  for  which  the  Turkish  farmer 
receives  about  $400.  have  a  value  of  $250,- 
000  when  converted  into  1  kilo  of  heroin 
and  cut  with  milk  sugar  and  quinine. 

For  the  health  and  weU-belng  of  our 
own  society,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
traffic  in  death  and  destruction  continue. 
Unless  we  put  a  stop  to  the  ready  access 
which  addicts  and  potential  addicts  have 
to  heroin,  we  will  never  be  able  to  put  an 
end  to  the  problem  itself. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  submitting 
a  resolution  on  behalf  of  Senators  Bkk- 

NETT,    GURNIY,   McGlE,    PeLL,    RANDOLPH, 

5foirNG,  and  myself  which  would  place 
the  Senate  on  record  as  urging  the  Presi- 
dent immediately  to  undertake  such 
diplomatic  and  economic  measures  as 
he  considers  appropriate  In  order  to  pre- 
vent heroin  from  being  illegally  imported 
into  the  United  States. 

There  are  a  variety  of  activities  which 
the  administration  can  take  to  accom- 
plish this  objective.  What  is  more  im- 
portant is  that  we  wake  up  to  the  menace 
which  is  confronting  us.  and  that  we 
take  whatever  action  may  be  necessary 
before  it  is  too  late.  — — 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  .  The  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  64),  which 
re«Mis  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

S.  Rjss.  64 

Whereas  heroin  Is  the  greatest  single  cause 
of  death  among  young  people  In  the  18  to 
35  year  age  bracket; 

Whereas  there  are  more  than  bOO.OOO  heroin 
addicts  In  the  Umted  States; 

Whereas  heroin  addiction  is  a  major  catise 
of  street  crime  In  America's  cities; 

Whereas  of  the  total  amoimt  of  heroin 
Imported  Into  the  United  States,  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  comes  from  Turkey  and 
15  percent  from  Uexloo; 

Whereas  these  two  nations  are  political 
and  economic  allies  of  the  Umted  States;  and 

Whereas  present  efforts  to  control  the  flow 
of  heroin  into  the  XTnlted  States  have  not 
resulted  In  any  significant  decreaee  m  the 
amount  of  heroin  available  In  this  country: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Besolved,  That  the  Senate  urges  tbe  Presi- 
dent Immediately  to  undertake  such  diplo- 
matic and  economic  measures  as  he  con- 


siders appropriate.  Including  entering  into 
negotiations  with,  and  imdertaklng  neces- 
sary joint  action  with,  any  International  or- 
gazilBatlon  or  foreign  country.  In  order  to 
prevent  heroin  from  being  illegally  ln^>ort«d 
into  the  United  SUtes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  March  1,  1971,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enn^ed  Joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  81.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  date  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee;   and 

SJ.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  proclamation  of  market- 
ing quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for  the  3 
marketing  years  beginning  October  1,  1971. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CITRUS  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Exports  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  problems  now  being 
experienced  by  the  U.S.  citrus  industry 
with  respect  to  preferential  treatment 
being  granted  by  certain  importing 
countries  to  certain  exporting  countries, 
not  including  the  United  States,  on 
Thursday.  March  18,  1971,  at  10  ajn. 
in  room  324,  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  the  committee  clerk  as  soon  as 
possible. 


PLYING  INTO  INDOCHINA  WAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Hughes,  together  with  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statkmsnt  bt  Sbmator  Huchxs 

Mr.  President,  In  the  light  of  recent  exten- 
sion oi  American  Involvement  In  Laos,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  an  editorial  in  the  Dea 
Moines  Register,  over  a  month  ago  Is  cm 
target  In  expressing  the  viewpoint  of  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Americans  in  the  Midwest 
and  elsewhere  acroee  our  land. 

Fltdig  Into  IifsocRntA  Wab 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  lAlrd  sounds 
like  a  Soviet  Union  government  official: 
white  Ls  black,  true  Is  false,  war  Is  peace.  It 
is  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  Americans 
for  Laird  to  say  that  the  engagement  of  the 
United  States  AXr  Force  In  the  Cambodian 
war  Is  not  a  violation  of  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
that  H  does  ZK>t  violate  the  Cooper-Ohurch 
amendment  and  does  not  betray  the  Nixon 
Administration  commitment  to  Ck^ngreas 
about  not  expanding  the  Indochina  war. 

The  VJS.  Air  PVarce  Is  now  flying  bombing 
missions  In  support  at  Cambodian  troops.  It 
Is  flying  helicopter  gunship  missions.  Navy 
ships  are  stationed  In  the  Oulf  of  Slam  to 
provide  landing  platforms  for  helicopters. 

If  that  is  not  Involvement  in  the  Cam- 
bodian expansion  of  the  Indochina  war,  what 

18? 

There  is  evidence  also  that  U.8.  military 
advisers  have  been  on  ths  ground  with  OSm- 
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bodlan  forces.  Wbetber  this  Is  true  or  not.  It 
Id  obvious  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  decided  to  permit  the  Air  Force  virtually 
free  sway  In  supporting  the  Cambodian  army 
against  the  Viet  Oong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese troops.  Senator  Frank  Church  (Oem., 
Id.)  has  every  reason  to  call  for  Senate  hear- 
ings on  this  expansion  of  American  military 
activity  In  Cunbodia,  as  well  as  in  Laos. 

When  he  pronounced  the  Nixon  doctrine 
In  Guam  in  1969,  President  Nixon  clearly 
said  that  the  U.S.  aim  was  to  withdrate  from 
military  involvements  In  Aala  and  to  pro- 
vide U.S.  allies  with  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, rather  than  XJS.  military  forces.  There 
was  no  exception  for  air  and  sea  power,  as 
Secretary  lAlrd  implied  in  his  press  confer- 
ence remarks  the  other  day. 

It  Is  obvloxis  that  U.S.  military  leaders 
have  convinced  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary Laird  that  the  United  States  must  come 
to  the  direct  military  support  of  Cambodia 
and  Laos  to  keep  the  North  Vietnamese  from 
taking  over.  Juat  as  they  told  President  John- 
son In  1965,  they  apparently  have  told  NLxon 
that  a  military  victory  is  possible  If  only  he 
will  grant  them  authority  to  conduct  these 
missions  by  the  Air  Force.  Evidently  they 
have  persuaded  the  President  that  by  doing 
this  the  South  Vietnamese  army  will  have 
more  time  to  organize  itself  and  get  In  better 
shape  to  meet  the  Communists  after  the 
United  States  withdraws  its  troops. 

Their  arguments  must  be  very  convincing, 
for  Nixon  must  know  be  will  face  backfire 
from  the  senators  who  believe  he  Is  betray- 
ing a  commitment  not  to  enlarge  the  Indo- 
china war.  The  political  risk  is  steep  for  a 
president  who  has  been  making  capital  out 
of  his  •'withdraw  from  the  war"  policy. 

It  is  bard  for  us  to  understand  bow  Nixon, 
despite  his  past  predilection  to  military  so- 
lutions, could  swallow  this  line.  The  failure 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  achieve  its  military 
objectives  in  Vietnam,  despite  the  heaviest 
bombing  of  any  war  in  history,  ought  to  be 
clear  to  everyone  by  now.  The  bombing  has 
cost  America  heavily  in  unfavorable  opinion 
around  the  world.  It  clearly  has  not  stopped 
the  North  Vietnamese,  and  some  observers 
thing  it  has  stimulated  the  will  to  fight  on 
of   both   North   Vietnamese  and   Viet   Cong. 

We  had  no  doubt  that  President  Nixon 
wants  to  get  the  U.S.  out  of  the  Indochina 
war.  But  it  is  beginning  to  look  as  though  be 
has  fallen  for  the  same  old  disproved  theories 
about  air  power  and  Is  getting  the  nation 
trapped  into  a  wider  Indochina  war  than 
before. 


INSURERS  VERSUS  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  together  with  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Insurers  Versus  Alcoholism,"  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statsmxmt  bt  Senator  Hcchks 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  constantly  about 
the  great  unresolved  problems  America  faces. 
Leas  frequently  we  hear  of  effective  action 
being  taken  to  meet  these  problems. 

Aa  I  have  often  pointed  out  on  the  floor, 
the  cost  of  alcoholism  to  American  industry 
Is  Immense — both  in  billions  of  dollars  lost 
annually  and  in  tragic  human  loss. 

I  consider  It  to  be  of  great  credit  to  some 
of  ova  forward-looking  private  industries 
that  they  have  installed  alcoholism  rehabili- 
tation programs  that  have  met  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  Some  of  these  indiistiies  have 
registered  through  their  programs  a  recovery 
rate  of  two-thirds  or  greater  which  means 
that  they  are  deriving  an  astonishing  reitum 
on  a  modest  investment. 


An  interesting  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
alcoholism  in  Industry,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  insurance  Industry,  appeared 
in  the  January  18,  1971,  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine Buslnesa  Insurance. 

iNStmERS  Verstts  Alcohousm 

In  its  past  two  issues.  Business  Insurance 
ran  articles  pertaining  to  the  problem  of  al- 
coholism In  Industry  and  the  feelings  of  in- 
surers toward  the  problem.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  halt 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  that  steps  were  be- 
ing taken  by  lns\irers.  Insureds  and  outside 
parties  and  that  the  progress  was  slow. 

The  problem  of  alcoholism  In  industry  is 
staggering,  both  In  dollars  and  himian  loss. 
Estimates  as  to  how  much  American  business 
loses  every  year  due  to  alcoholism  range  from 
$6  billion  to  $8  billion.  The  National  Coun- 
cil on  Alcoholism  Inc.  estimates  that  5.3  %, 
or  4  million  workers  out  of  a  work  force  of 
80  million,  suffer  from  the  disease. 

Alcoholism  is  now  recognized  by  moet  of 
those  who  deal  with  it  as  a  disease  like  any 
other.  And  it  is  curable.  Companies  that  have 
begun  alcoholism  rehabilitation  programs  re- 
port that  the  recovery  rate  for  those  treated 
Is  66%.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  has  openly  ad- 
mitted an  alcoholism  problem  and  has  ad- 
vertised the  fact  that  the  company  Is  doing 
something  about  It. 

Insurance  companies  have  a  great  stake  in 
the  alcoholism  problem  and  are  In  a  position 
to  make  their  influence  felt.  If  the  insurance 
Industry  does  nothing  else,  it  could  educate 
insured  companies  as  to  the  problem  and 
effective  ways  with  which  It  can  be  dealt. 
Many  insurance  companies,  Kemper  and 
Equitable  to  name  two,  have  installed  alco- 
holism rehabilitation  programs  in  their  own 
companies  and  know  well  the  effectiveness  of 
such  programs.  Insurers  should  urge  their  in- 
sureds to  look  Into  the  prospect  of  such  pro- 
gprams,  which  are  relatively  inexpensive  to  in- 
stall and  the  savings,  again  in  both  dollars 
and  human  re^i'ources,  are  tremendous. 

Recovered  alcoholics  have  related  stories 
about  the  treatment  they  received  from  in- 
surance companies,  and  the  tales  were  sad- 
dening. One  man,  who  had  group  life  cover- 
age, went  to  the  same  company  for  additional 
coverage  and  was  forced  to  pay  premiums 
60%  higher  than  normal  because  he  ad- 
mitted he  used  to  be  an  alcoholic.  The  In- 
surance Industry  should  ease  up  on  the 
recovered  problem  drinker.  If  alcoholism  is 
a  disease  like  any  other,  let  it  be  treated  as 
such.  Don't  force  prospective  buyers  to  stoop 
to  dishonesty. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  the  recovered 
alcoholic  must  overcome  is  the  sorry  fact 
that  his  disease  is  still,  for  the  most  part, 
cloaked  and  stigmatized.  Society,  though 
unintentionally  and  because  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge,  is  responsible  for  the  stigma.  That 
much  Is  known  for  sure.  But  insurance  com- 
panies, particularly  life  and  health  carriers, 
have  the  tools  to  wipe  out  the  stigma.  Now 
they  should  make  It  their  obligation  to  do  so. 
Life  and  health  carriers  could  easily  pool  in- 
formation and  experience  on  the  recovered 
alcoholic.  Such  pools  of  knowledge,  made 
public,  would  do  much  to  dispel  the  falla- 
cies, such  as  the  belief  that  all  alcoholics  are 
to  be  found  on  skid  row. 

The  tide  is  turning,  very  slowly,  and  things 
are  looking  better  for  the  alcoholic  but  much 
more  can  and  should  be  done.  Insurance 
companies  are  In  one  of  the  best  possible  po- 
sitions to  speed  the  flow  of  help. 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FEEUNO  ON 
CHANGE  IN  SENATE  RULE  XXH 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coaoaent  that  a  letter  troca  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  me  re- 
garding his  feelings  on  change  In  Sen- 


ate rule  xxn.  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom, 
as  follows: 

Tki  WHrre  Housi, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  1,  I97i, 
Hon.  Htjoh  Scott, 
Minority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Hugh:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  and  enclosures  regarding  the  Senate 
debate  on  Rule  XXTT  and  requesting  my  as- 
sistance In  efforts  to  change  the  Cloture  Rule. 

My  record  as  Vice  President  In  suppwrt  of 
th-  Senate  changing  Its  Rules  by  majority 
vots,  and  my  current  views  recently  expressed 
by  my  Press  Secretary  are  well  known. 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  that  specific  changes  In 
Congressional  Rules  are  matters  properly  to 
be  determined  by  the  Senate  and  Hoims  of 
Representatives,  and  It  would  be  inappropri- 
ate for  the  President  to  suggest  how  the  Sen- 
ate should  proceed  in  considering  tts  Rules 
or  to  attempt  to  Influence  Individuals. 

I  trust  you  will  agree  with  the  wisdom  in 
thli  approach. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

RiCKARO  NnoN. 


TEXT  OP  GENOCIDE   CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  much 
of  the  criticism  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Pimlshment  of  Genocide 
is  directed  at  its  vert>al  construction. 

Dean  Rusk,  as  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  testified  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  1950  that— 

There  is  no  question  that  so  long  as  we 
have  .  .  .  governments  who  are  committed 
to  the  destruction  of  their  opposition  there 
will  be  other  groufis  who  will  be  the  objects 
of  political  and  governmental  attack.  There 
was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  an  effort 
could  be  made  to  check  the  problem,  which 
Is  a  very  difficult  problem,  with  this  particu- 
lar convention  on  genocide,  but  since  these 
great  political  issues  get  into  the  whole  field 
of  political  agitation,  it  was  thought  wise  to 
limit  this  convention  to  the  specific  subjects 
of  national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
groups  .  .  .  This  particular  convention  does 
not  meet  the  entire  problem  of  freedom  or 
group  freedom.  It  is  an  attempt  to  single  out 
that  part  of  which  has  been  most  vicious  in 
the  past,  and  which  is  fairly  readily  Identi- 
fiable, and  try  to  get  on  with  that. 

Adrian  Plsher.  legal  adviser  to  the  De- 
partment of  State,  testified  in  1950  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  the  words  "as  such"  in  the 
text  of  the  convention  were  "necessary 
parts  to  a  precise  convention."  He  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  this  objection  was 
similar  to  objecting  to  a  "statute  of  mur- 
der because  a  person  charged  with  mur- 
der pleads  self-defense  and  gets  away 
with  it  when  it  wasn't  true." 

There  have  also  been  questions  raised 
about  the  meaning  of  "mental  harm."  It 
is  clear  from  the  legislative  history  of  this 
language  that  "what  was  meant  was  not 
just  embarrassment  or  hurt  feelings,  or 
even  the  sense  of  outrage  that  comes 
from  such  action  as  racial  discrimination 
or  segregation,  however  horrible  these 
may  be.  What  was  meant  was  perma- 
nent impcilrment  mental  faculty."— 
Adrian  Plsher,  Legal  Adviser,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  "Gen- 
ocide Convention,"  1950,  page  2«3. 

In  article  mie),  the  phrase  **com- 
pUd^  in  genocide"  has  been  the  subject 
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of  sonie^ontroversy.  However,  the  "pro- 
hibition against  the  complicity  Is  clearly 
aimed  at  accessoryshlp  in  the  crime  of 
genocide,  as  defined  in  article  11 — not 
the  other  genocide  acts  listed  in  article 
ni.  When  Congress  enacts  implementing 
legislation  for  the  Genocide  Convention, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enact  a  special 
provision  implementing  article  IIKe) 
because  accessoryshlp  In  Federal  crimes 
Is  already  outlawed  by  the  United  States 
Code,  title  18,  sections  2  and  3.  Hear- 
ings, "Genocide  Convention,"  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  May  22.  1970,  pages  221-222. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  this  body  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Convention 
(Hi  the  Prevention  and  Pimlshment  of 
Genocide.  Ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  would  place  this  country 
where  it  belongs,  in  the  ranks  of  those 
seeking  to  safeguard  basic  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  ADDRESS  BE- 
FORE IOWA  STATE  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  his- 
toric event  occurred  in  my  State  of  Iowa 
yesterday,  when  President  Nixon  spoke 
before  a  joint  session  of  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  my  State  that  a  President  has  ad- 
dressed a  joint  session  of  the  legislature. 

What  President  Nixon  had  to  say  was 
a  timely,  understanding,  and  unprece- 
dented recognition  of  the  importance  of 
rural  America,  and  the  vital  role  of  State 
and  local  government  in  our  country's 
system  of  government.  Needless  to  say, 
his  address  was  warmly  and  apprecia- 
tively received. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  address  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows; 
TxxT  or  Remarks  by  the  President  BxroRi:  a 

Joint  Session   or  the  Iowa  LEciSLATtrRx, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

I  greatly  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  ad- 
dress this  Joint  session  of  the  Iowa  State 
Legislature — both  to  share  with  you  a  few 
of  my  thoughts  about  America's  future,  and 
to  reaffirm  my  own  strong  conviction  that 
In  the  State  capltols  of  America  there  is  a 
wealth  of  wisdom  and  compassion  and  un- 
*der8tandlng  of  the  great  needs  that  confront 
our  Nation's  people. 

This  Is  my  first  appearance  before  a  legis- 
lative body  since  I  delivered  my  State  of  the 
Union  address  to  the  US.  Congress — and 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  It  can  be  before 
this  legislature,  which  I  note  was  recently 
cited  by  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State 
Legislatures  as  one  of  the  beat  In  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  that  address,  I  outlined  six  great  goals 
for  America,  and  I  urged  the  Congress  to  Join 
In  bringing  about  a  new  American  revolu- 
tion—a  peaceful  revolution,  in  which  power 
was  turned  back  to  the  people— in  which 
government  at  all  levels  was  refreshed  and 
renewed,  and  made  truly  responsive. 

It  U  especially  appropriate  that  that  ap- 
peal  to  the  Congress  should  be  followed  by 
this,  the  first  appearance  as  President  of  the 
Dnlted  States  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
n»»ke  before  a  State  legislature.  For  as  we 
consider  the  changes  that  are  needed  in 
Mierlcan  government,  we  must  remember 
wat  we  have   not  one  chief   executive   In 


America,  but  many,  not  one  legislature,  but 
many — and  that  each  of  these  la  a  vital  part 
of  the  strength  of  America. 

One  of  my  key  proposals  to  the  Congress 
Is  that  we  make  a  (16  billion  Investment  In 
renewing  State  and  local  government  by 
sharing  Federal  revenues  without  the  cum- 
bersome restrictions  that  now  follow  Federal 
funds.  I  have  noted  that  this  legislatvire  has 
already  expressed  Its  support  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  revenue  sharing.  I  also  have  proposed 
a  sweeping  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Government  itself  to  make  It  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Together,  these  changes  can  give  us  bet- 
ter government  throughout  all  America — but 
they  have  special  meaning  for  rural  America. 

First,  In  terms  of  dollars,  I  am  announcing 
today  that  I  am  increasing  by  an  extra  (100 
million  the  amount  that  I  origlnaUy  pro- 
posed In  special  revenue  sharing  for  rural 
community  development,  bringing  that  to 
81.1  billion  for  the  coming  year — which  Is 
24  percent  more  for  rural  development  pro- 
grams than  Is  being  made  available  to  the 
States  under  existing  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams this  year. 

The  direct  dollar  benefit  to  rural  America 
Is  obvious.  In  addition,  rural  America  will 
share  siibstantlally  in  general  revenue  shar- 
ing funds,  and  also  In  special  revenue  sharing 
for  manpower,  education,  transportation  and 
law  enforcement.  Funds  for  urban  commu- 
nity development  will  also  go  In  part  to 
urban  communities  In  largely  rural  areas. 

A  second  reason  these  changes  have  special 
meaning  for  rural  America  Is  that  one  of  their 
chief  purposes  is  to  give  each  State  and  each 
community  greater  freedom  to  decide  for  it- 
self those  questions  that  directly  affect  Its 
own  future.  If  the  lessons  of  the  past  decades 
mean  anything,  they  mean  that  as  power  has 
been  concentrated  more  and  more  In  Wash- 
ington, as  decisions  have  Increasingly  been 
made  by  remote  control,  the  special  needs  of 
our  rural  communities  and  of  the  great 
heartland  of  America  more  and  more  have 
either  been  neglected  or  even  gone  unrecog- 
nized. 

I  want  those  decisions  that  affect  rural 
America  made  by  people  who  know  rural 
America.  And  the  pec^le  who  know  a  place 
best  are  the  people  who  live  there.  To  put 
it  bluntly  I  believe  that  legislators  in  Iowa 
know  better  than  bureaucrats  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  what  Is  best  for  Iowa. 

It  is  fashionable  In  a  lot  of  quarters  these 
days  to  scoff  at  State  and  local  government. 
But  to  those  who  sneer  at  State  legisla- 
tures, at  city  councils,  at  any  level  of  gov- 
ernment other  than  that  In  Washington,  I 
say  they  don't  know  the  American  people. 

I  reject  completely  the  contention  that  you 
cannot  trust  State  and  local  governments. 
The  patronizing  notion  that  a  bureaucratic 
elite  in  Washington  knows  best  what  is 
best  for  people  everywhere  is  completely 
alien  to  the  American  experience. 

The  honesty  and  efficiency  of  government 
depends  on  people.  Government  at  all  lev- 
els has  good  people  and  bad  people.  And  the 
way  to  get  more  good  people  into  govern- 
ment is  to  give  them  more  opportunity  to  do 
good  things. 

You  know  and  I  know  how  much  dedica- 
tion there  Is  in  State  capitals,  how  much 
of  a  desire  to  do  the  right  thing — and  how 
much  frustration  there  is  with  the  restric- 
tions and  red  tape  that  Washington  so  often 
imposes — and  also  with  the  tightening 
squeeze  between  needs  and  resources. 

Like  other  State  legislatures,  you  confront 
enormous  problems. 

Here  In  Iowa,  as  is  the  case  In  most  of  our 
States,  I  know  you  are  wrestling  with  ways 
of  avoiding  the  prospect  of  a  deficit  this 
year.  And  I  know  bow  heavy  the  burden  of 
State  and  local  taxes  has  become. 

In  the  quarter-century  I  have  been  in 
public  life,  I  have  seen  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures rise  twelve-fold — and  I  have  seen 


property  tax  collections  rise  to  six  times 
what  they  were  just  26  years  ago,  while  State 
and  local  debt  has  Increased  ninefold. 

Against  that  background,  look  at  the  dou- 
ble mismatch  we  now  have:  As  the  Nation 
grows  and  the  economy  expands,  needs  grow 
fastest  at  the  State  and  local  level,  while 
revenues  grow  fastest  at  the  Federal  level. 
And  at  the  same  time,  experience  shows  that 
the  Federal  Oovernment  is  very  good  at  col- 
lecting revenues  and  often  very  bad  at  dis- 
pensing services. 

So  it  makes  elementary  good  sense  to  turn 
over  some  of  the  money  collected  by  the 
Federal  tax  system  to  meet  State  and  local 
needs. 

It  makes  good  sense,  because  p>eople  on  the 
scene  are  most  often  the  best  judges  erf  what 
those  needs  are. 

It  also  makes  sense  because  our  p>eople 
need  relief  from  the  mounting  burden  of 
State  and  local  taxes. 

Here  in  lowi,  you  could  use  revenue  shar- 
ing to  Increaue  services,  to  avert  a  deficit, 
or  perhaps  to  increase  appropriations  for  the 
Agricultural  Land  Tax  Credit.  The  point  Is 
that  you  could  choose,  according  to  your 
beet  judgment  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Iowa.  That  is  the  way  it  should 
be. 

Let  me  also  say  a  word  about  my  proposal 
to  reorganize  the  Federal  Government — ^in 
particular   ae   It  affects   the   farmer. 

One  of  the  automobile  companies  has  re- 
cently been  using  the  advertising  slogan 
"You've  changed.  We've  changed."  But  when 
we  look  at  the  farmer  and  the  way  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  organized,  it  Is  a  different 
story.  The  only  way  to  state  the  case,  sadly 
enough,  is  that  he  has  changed  and  we  have 
not.  The  farmer  is  a  man  of  many  talents 
now — a  businessman,  a  technician,  a  scien- 
tist— often  a  man  who  makes  his  living  In 
more  lines  of  work  than  farming  alone.  The 
rural  community  is  becoming  Increasingly 
diversified  In  its  economic  ba^e  and  its  land 
u.se  and  Its  population  patterns.  While  all 
this  has  gone  on,  we  have  sat  in  Washington 
with  the  same  Department  of  Agriculture  we 
have  had  since  I8fi2.  "You've  changed  and 
we  haven't" — It  could  become  the  epitaph 
for  rural  America,  for  the  countryside  where 
this  Nation's  roots  are.  But  to  be  able  to  say 
that  you  have  changed  and  so  have  we — that 
could  be  the  keynote  for  a  new  surge  of  vital- 
ity and  progress  on  the  farms,  on  the  ranches 
and  In  the  towns  and  the  open  lands  across 
this  Nation. 

It  comes  to  a  question  of  whether  farmers 
and  others  In  rural  America  want  an  Agri- 
culture Department  for  its  own  sake  or 
whether  they  really  want  things  like  better 
farm  prices,  better  technical  assistance  for 
agrictUtural  problems,  wider  development 
opportunities  In  rural  oommunitles,  better 
schools,  better  roculs,  and  so  on.  I  think  they 
want  the  latter — the  tangible  results. 

Under  the  present  setup,  only  one  Cabinet 
department  represents  the  farmer.  Under  my 
proposed  reorganization,  four  Cabinet  secre- 
taries— ^half  the  Cabinet — will  be  speaking 
up  for  the  farmer  when  his  diverse  Interests 
are  at  stake.  I  submit  that  this  is  not  less 
representation,  but  more — and  more  effective 
representation,  because  the  rural  interest 
will  be  represented  wherever  decisions  are  be- 
ing made  that  affect  that  Interest. 

These  proposals  I  have  made  are  not  Re- 
publican proposals  or  Democratic  proposals. 
I  have  offered  them  In  a  bipartisan  spirit,  and 
I  seek  bipartisan  support — for  they  cut  to  the 
heart  of  our  hopes  for  progress  In  America 
not  Just  this  year,  not  just  next  year,  but 
for  the  balance  of  the  decade  and  the  balance 
of  the  century. 

I  have  met  with  many  groups  in  these  past 
few  weeks,  talking  with  them  about  my  pro- 
posals for  the  reform  and  renewal  of  govern- 
ment in  America.  And  I  have  told  them  that 
I  know  there  are  many  objections  that  peo- 
ple will  raise  to  specific  parts  of  these  pro- 
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poeals — but  then  I  b»ve  put  a  challenge  to 
them:  L«t  the  first  p>ersoQ  who  thlnka  we 
ought  to  keep  things  aa  they  are,  I  say,  let 
him  stand  up  and  defend  the  statue  quo — 
and  I  have  not  yet  had  a  single  taker. 

Many  were  shocked  when  I  said  In  my 
State  of  the  Union  message  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  fed  up  with  government. 

But  we  know  it's  true.  They  are  fed  Uip  be- 
cause they  think  government  costs  too  much, 
that  It  doesn't  work  and  that  they  can't  do 
anything  about  It. 

What  I  have  propoaed  Is  designed  to  meet 
these  needs — to  cut  the  cost  of  government, 
to  make  It  work,  and  to  give  the  people  a 
greater  voice  In  determining  what  kind  of 
government  they  want. 

People  know  that  we  need  a  change.  They 
know  that  what  may  have  been  right  20  or 
30  or  40  years  ago  la  not  right  today.  They 
know  that  like  any  living  thing,  government 
in  America  has  to  change  and  develop:  It  has 
to  adapt  Itself  to  new  circumstances.  And  It 
has  to  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple, as  those  needs  exist  in  today's  America — 
so  that  for  the  farmer,  the  worker,  the  tax- 
payer, the  housewife — for  everyone  In  Amer- 
ica— government  can  do  a  better  job. 

America's  great  strength  Ilea  precisely  in 
Its  great  diversity — in  the  fact  that  our 
States  and  communities  are  different,  that 
we  do  not  all  fit  In  the  same  mold  that  each 
of  us  has  bis  own  ambitions,  his  own  de- 
sires, his  own  individuality.  The  essence  of 
freedom  Is  to  give  scope  to  that  individuality 
and  to  reepect  that  diversity. 

When  I  talk  about  returning  power  to 
the  people,  I  am  talking  about  Just  that — 
about  letting  people  make  their  own  deci- 
sions. In  their  own  Uvea  and  In  the  lives  of 
their  own  communities. 

For  I  have  faith  in  the  people  of  America. 
And  faith  In  people  Is  what  the  American 
system  of  govertunent  Is  all  about.  Here  In 
the  heartland  of  America,  we  can  see  that 
the  heart  of  America  Is  good — and  that  Its 
people  deserve  our  faith. 

We  became  a  great  Nation  because  the 
Nation's  founders  bad  the  courage  to  place 
their  faith  In  people — and  because,  having 
that  faith,  they  established  Institutions  that 
allowed  the  people  to  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  It 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  return  to  that 
faith,  to  renew  those  Institutions,  and  by  so 
doing  to  lead  America  to  a  new  birth  of 
greatness — a  greatness  not  simply  as  the 
richest  Nation,  not  simply  as  the  strongest 
Nation,  but  a  greatness  that  springs  from  the 
unshackling  of  the  spirit  of  the  people 
themselves. 

So  I  Invite  you  to  Join  with  me  In  begin- 
ning a  national  renewal — in  fitting  our 
Government  to  the  times  we  live  In — ^In 
strengthening  our  Government  at  the  State 
and  local  level — In  forging  a  new  partner- 
ship that  can  give  us  prosperity  with  peace, 
progress  with  unity  and  freedom  with 
diversity. 

SST  STUDY  REVEAI£  NOISE 
BREAKTHROUGH 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Jackson,  I  am  introducing 
in  the  Record  of  the  Senate  a  summary 
of  an  excellent  report  on  the  SST  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  George  N.  Chatham  and 
Mr.  Franldin  P.  Huddle  of  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

This  study  has  done  an  exemplary  Job 
of  dealing  with  the  complex  economic 
and  environmental  issues  which  have 
arisen  during  the  course  of  discussions 
on  the  SST.  It  brings  up  to  date  a  pre- 
vious study  made  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress at  my  request.  As  a  result  of  re- 
cent breakthroughs  In  research  on  noise 
control,  Senator  Jackson  requested  the 


foUowup  study,  the  summary  of  which  I 
am  entering  at  this  time. 

This  Important  piece  of  research  will 
do  much  to  answer  the  many  questions 
which  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
SST. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RXMAUCS  BT   SXKATOa   HUOIT  M.    JACXBON 

An  updated  version  ot  the  Library  ot 
Congress  study  of  the  SST  project  was  filed 
for  the  Record  of  the  Senate  today  by  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson. 

Senator  Jackson  expressed  high  praise  for 
the  study  which  he  said  "had  contributed 
more  to  an  understanding  of  the  problem 
than  literally  hundreds  of  previous  studies." 

Senator  Mike  Oravel  of  Alaska  had  re- 
quested the  original  study  last  year.  The 
updated  version  was  requested  by  Senator 
Jackson  In  order  to  make  available  new  In- 
formation on  noise  control  that  promises  to 
bring  noise  levels  below  that  of  the  present 
747.  Senator  Jackson  pointed  out  that  this 
should  reduce  exposition  among  those  liv- 
ing near  large  airports  to  the  development 
of  the  SST.  The  study  also  Includes  explora- 
tion of  both  economic  and  environmental 
aspects  of  the  SST  issue. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
conducting  hearings  on  the  SST  proposal 
this  week.  The  Senate  hearings  are  scheduled 
to  begin  on  March  10th. 

In  filing  the  study  today  Senator  Jack- 
son Indicated  that  It  would  clear  up  the  "ex- 
traordinary amount  of  misinformation  that 
bad  been  generated  during  the  SST  debate." 
He  sadd  that  it  Is  urgent  to  keep  the  UJ3, 
program  moving  "since  the  Congress  must 
determine  whether  or  not  some  160,000  jobs 
will  be  exported  to  Britain,  Prance  or  Rus- 
sia. Both  the  British -French  Concorde  and 
the  Soviet  TU-144  are  already  flying  and 
preparing  for  Introduction  Into  the  commer- 
cial market. 

Senator  Jackson  stressed  that  the  SST 
program  includes  environmental  research  In 
order  to  maintain  adequate  safeguards,  but, 
that  "only  through  development  of  the  two 
U.S.  prototypes  can  the  data  necessary  for 
prudent  decisions  on  proceeding  with  the 
f  uU  fleet  be  made." 


SST  Pact  Shxxt 

The  following  statement  summarizes  a 
study  by  Science  Policy  Research  Division, 
Congressional  Research  Service,  Library  of 
Congress,  for  issue  March  1,  1971,  under  the 
title  "The  Supersonic  Transport."  The  study 
Is  by  George  N.  Chatham  and  Pranklln  P. 
Huddle. 

LAO  or  coicicxaciAi.  aiboait  tschnoloot 
Introductory  chapters  of  the  study  trace 
the  evolution  of  aircraft  technology.  Por  the 
first  half-century  of  manned  flight,  technol- 
ogy of  clTll  aircraft  reiled  successfully  on 
military  research  and  development.  However, 
by  the  early  l9S0s.  military  design  engineer- 
ing became  specialized  and  "systems  ori- 
ented." Military  designs  departed  from  lines 
Important  for  civil  aircraft.  Technological 
competition  of  ballistic  missiles  jeopardized 
the  status  of  the  manned  bomber  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  truly  successful  supersonic 
bomber  has  yet  been  commissioned.  At  the 
same  time,  efforts  to  maximize  parameters  of 
military  Importance  slowed  progress  in  direc- 
tions Important  lor  commerlcal  aircraft.  Puel 
economy,  cabin  space,  and  other  commercial 
considerations  were  neglected.  In  particular, 
military  engine  designs  failed  to  exploit 
known  developments  offering  great  promise 
for  commercial  service.  The  need  became  ap- 
parent for  a  separate  research  and  develop- 
ment effort,  explicitly  aimed  at  the  mainte- 
nance of  technological  advances  In  civil  air- 
craft. 


PLIGHT    OP    CIVIL    an    XaANBPOBT    IM    ttTl 

Faults  of  commercial  air  transportation 
began  to  be  Identified:  airport  congestion 
and  inadequate  terminal  capacity,  noise 
around  airports,  emphasis  on  alrport-to-alr- 
port  travel  rather  than  point-to-point,  and 
passenger-baggage  separation  were  ainong 
these.  Difficulties  In  coordinating  the  intro- 
duction of  new  aircraft  models  with  use  re- 
quirements put  the  airlines  in  an  economic 
bind.  After  malnUlnlng  fare  schedules  with- 
out increase,  despite  Inflation,  for  two  dec- 
ades after  World  War  11,  the  airlines  were 
fSMsed  with  the  problem  of  falling  revenues 
and  profits.  The  choice  was  between  improved 
load  factor  and  fare  increases.  A  third  alter- 
native, used  successfully  In  the  past,  was  an 
increase  In  productivity  of  aircraft  in  service. 
It  was  to  improve  this  productivity  that  the 
SST  was  proposed 

ASVOCACT   OF   THB   SST  BT   POUnCAL 
LEAOEaSiUP 

Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson,  and  Nixon  all 
reviewed  the  case  for  the  SST  as  a  stimulus 
to  U.S.  transportation,  to  strengthen  civil  air 
technological  advance,  and  to  enhance  0.8. 
national  poeture  In  a  world  of  technological 
competition.  All  three  Presidents  found  In 
favor  of  the  SST.  British,  French,  and  Soviet 
competition  Ls  already  at  work  In  this  area. 
Fortunately,  foreign  designs  for  the  first  gen- 
eration of  aircraft,  while  likely  to  appear 
sooner,  seem  likely  to  be  Inferior  to  the  VA. 
SST  design. 

ECONOMIC  ISSmSS  OF  THE  SST 

Operating  supersonically,  the  SST  would 
be  comparable  in  cost  per  seat-mile  to  the 
Boeing  747,  except  that  the  increased  pro- 
ductlvlty  attrlbuUble  to  the  higher  q>eed 
would  enable  airlines  to  Increase  service 
with  a  reduced  number  of  aircraft.  This  ad- 
vantage offers  significant  but  Indeterminate 
economies.  With  respect  to  national  financial 
gains,  the  United  States  balance  of  payments 
would  be  altered  to  the  extent  of  some  t20 
billion  by  producing  and  selling  SSTa  to  the 
world  market,  rather  than  buying  them  Irom 
abroad. 

Although  the  economic  advantages  of  the 
SST  seem  clear  to  the  advocates.  It  Is  also 
true  that  the  design  and  management  of  so 
large  an  enterprise  is  not  without  risk.  Much 
depends  on  management  and  technological 
skill.  In  any  event,  the  large  Investment  re- 
quired for  the  SST  inescapably  calls  for  fund- 
ing participation  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Although  all  forms  of  commercial  trans- 
portation have  received  various  kinds  of 
financial  assistance  from  the  Government, 
aid  In  the  development  of  aircraft  would 
be  a  "first." 

ENVWOMMEirrAL  ISSUES  OF  THE  SST 

Much  of  the  study  Is  addressed  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  SST  would  serious- 
ly Impair  the  human  environment.  There, 
have  been  many  allegations  as  to  its  noise, 
air  pollution,  and  possible  climatic  effects. 
After  a  searching  Investigation  and  analysis, 
the  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at. 
NoUe 

The  SST  requires  large,  powerlvU  engines 
which  are  noisy.  In  addition,  when  traveling 
supersonically  the  SST  generates  a  sonic 
boom.  The  boom  Issue  has  been  provisionally 
disposed  of  by  an  understanding  that  the 
SST  will  travel  supersonically  only  over 
oceans  or  uninhabited  tundra. 

Engine  noise  Is  considered  In  five  opera- 
tional modes:  on  the  ground,  sideline  noise 
on  take-off,  departure  (climb  from  one  mile 
past  the  end  of  the  runway  to  crutae  al- 
titude), cruise,  and  descent.  Noise  Is  not  a 
factor  on  the  ground,  when  only  minimum 
power  Is  needed  or  in  cruise  when  It  is  too 
far  from  the  ground  to  be  beard  at  all.  Dur- 
ing the  three  noisy  phases,  work  Is  needed  to 
reduce  sound  level.  However,  much  has  al- 
ready been  achieved.  In  the  12  years  since 
commercial  jeU  have  been   in  serrloe,  the 
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DOlse  generated  per  pound  of  thrust  has  been 
leduced  to  one-tenth  of  its  former  value, 
^d  the  sound  (In  terms  of  acoustical  energy) 
per  pound  of  thrust  has  been  reduced  to  one- 
hundredth.  In  view  of  past  progress  and  fu- 
ture engineering  expectations,  the  Boeing 
Company  has  announced  that  It  Is  commit- 
ting Itself  to  meeting  FAA  subsonic  aircraft 
noise  limitations  (I.e.,  generating  less  noise 
tban  the  747  does  now)  with  the  SST  by  the 
time  It  Is  certified  for  service. 
Pollution 

Judged  by  engineering  criteria,  the  Jet  en- 
gine U  highly  efficient  in  terms  of  units  of 
delivered  power  per  unit  of  effluent.  Except 
on  the  ground  at  take-off,  moreover,  the  en- 
gine diffvises  its  effluent.  Most  of  the  pol- 
luting ingredients  result  from  uneconomical 
practices,  for  which  Incentive  already  exists 
to  hold  them  to  a  minimum.  Large  airports 
for  supersonic  aircraft  tend  to  be  located 
remotely  from  urban  areas  where  air  pollu- 
tion it  most  serious.  Beyond  this,  the  ques- 
tion of  urban  air  pollution  Is  a  local  problem 
with  each  locality  requiring  its  own  specific 
measures  of  reduction  and  prevention.  The 
role  of  the  SST,  and  of  jet  aircraft  generally. 
Is  inherently  a  minor  one  relative  to  the  ef- 
fluent from  surface  transportation  media. 
Weather  modiflcation 

Traveling  In  a  new  regime  at  65,000  feet, 
the  SST  is  alleged  to  generate  a  variety  of 
effluenu  in  such  quantities  relative  to  pre- 
existing ingredients  of  the  upper  atmosphere 
as  to  threaten  to  alter  the  climate  below. 
Examination  of  these  allegations,  one  by 
one.  shows  the  effecU  of  the  SST  In  this  en- 
vironment as  trivial.  With  respect  to  par- 
ticulate matter.  It  was  found  that  cosmic 
dust  and  volcano  effluent  far  exceed  any  pos- 
sible particulate  effluent  from  the  SST  with- 
out significant  climatic  effect.  With  respect 
to  water  vapor,  the  Injection  of  water  from 
thunderstorms  into  the  stratosphere  exceeds 
by  many  orders  of  magnitude  any  possible 
SST  effect,  but  the  stratosphere  remains  both 
low  and  fairly  stable  in  water  content,  in- 
dicating that  there  are  stabilizing  forces  at 
worlt. 

The  allegation  that  combustion  of  SST 
fuel  would  exhaust  the  oxygen  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  disposed  of  by  the  simple  state- 
ment that  the  combustion  of  all  fossU  fuel 
(of  which  jet  engines  can  never  consume 
more  than  a  small  fraction)  would  tem- 
porarily tie  up  no  more  than  three  percent  of 
the  oxygen  In  the  atmosphere. 

The  conjectural  effect  of  the  carbon  di- 
oxide generated  by  the  SST  is  trivial  com- 
pared with  that  from  internal  combustion 
engines.  Long-range  measurements  of  tem- 
perature do  not  disclose  any  climatic  change 
attributable  to  a  measured  slight  Increase 
In  CO,  content  over  the  past  century. 

There  Is  some  need  for  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  hazard  to  passengers  frun  radi- 
ation from  the  sun,  especially  during  severe 
solar  flares.  (The  last  severe  one  was  16 
years  ago.)  With  proper  Instruments,  the 
pilot  could  be  warned  In  plenty  of  time  to 
drop  down  a  few  thousand  feet  where  at- 
moepherlc  shielding  would  eliminate  the 
hazard. 

THE   SST;    IXMAINING    trNCXRTAIKTIBS   TO 
BE    RESOLVED 

Th»re  are  many  uncertainties:  as  to  the 
wjty  of  the  competition  from  the  foreign 
88T  developments;  as  to  whether  the  Boe- 
ing SST  will  produce  the  economic  gains 
claimed  for  It;  as  to  the  extent  of  engineer- 
ing risk  this  vehicle  r^resents;  and  as  to 
whether  it  can  stand  alone,  without  other 
supporting  elements  of  a  complete  system 
of  air  transportation.  Many  of  the  defects  of 
present  air  transportation  have  nothing  to 
do  with  air  speed  or  vehicle  productivity; 
the  grotmd  sector,  for  one  example.  Is  gen- 
ially conceded  to  have  been  neglected. 

The  environmental  aspects  of  the  SflfT,  and 
•^>eclally  the  global  aspects,  have  received 


the  btUk  of  attention  of  critics.  Tet,  upon 
analysis,  moat  of  these  postulated  effects  are 
found  to  be  trivial.  Of  course,  some  environ- 
mental uncertainties  remain.  As  to  these  un- 
certainties, the  point  is  made  that  It  is  rarely 
If  ever  possible  to  prove  a  negative. 
"But  the  greater  number  of  uncertalntlea 
appear  to  He  In  the  field  of  economics.  It  la 
likely  that  these  can  be  resolved  only  by  ac- 
tual experience  with  the  product  In  use.  Much 
hinges  on  the  quality  of  engineering  man- 
agement in  the  development  of  the  vehicle, 
and  the  system  of  which  It  Is  conceived  as  a 
component.  Much  hinges  also  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  management  of  the  airline  swvlce  and 
Its  competition.  Of  ooure,  there  are  general 
considerations  and  are  therefore  imponder- 
ables beyond  the  scope  of  the  study. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 


Mr.  BRCX>KE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  the  tribute  to  com- 
memorate 50  years  of  service  by  tlie 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Members  of  DAV  can  be  Justifiably 
proud  of  the  many  significant  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  in  providing  fair 
benefits  for  our  disabled  veterans.  By 
striving  to  maintain  proper  standards  of 
health,  education,  rehabilitation,  and 
welfare  of  the  disabled  veteran,  his  wid- 
ow, and  dependents,  DAV  fills  a  vital 
role  In  ensuring  that  a  grateful  nation 
will  not  forget  the  large  debt  of  gratitude 
it  owes  to  all  of  its  veterans,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  suffered  lasting 
physical  injury  In  battle. 

In  Massachusetts,  more  than  20,329 
members  and  103  active  chapters  con- 
tinue to  engage  in  worthwhile  activities 
in  support  of  our  veterans  and  Nation. 
These  include  carnivals  and  barbecues 
at  VA  hospitals,  annual  Christmas  bas- 
kets for  needy  DAV  shut-ins,  and  pa- 
rades and  other  tributes  to  veterans, 

I  am  also  proud  to  note  the  efforts  of 
the  State  and  local  chapters  to  assist 
the  national  organization  in  its  impor- 
tant effort  to  gain  the  release  of  the 
hundreds  of  prisoners  of  war  who  still 
remain  in  North  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that 
the  response  of  the  American  public  led 
by  many  organizations  such  as  DAV  has 
contributed  to  reported  ImprovemoitB  In 
the  conditions  xmder  which  they  are 
held. 

It  Ls  most  appropriate  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  the  words  of  the 
preamble  to  the  DAV  constitution.  They 
ought  to  continually  remind  us  of  the 
very  great  responsibility  which  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  have  to  protect  their  Na- 
tion from  those  who  would  challenge  its 
spirit  of  freedom  and  to  support  those 
men  and  women  who  have  made  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  Insure  their  Nation's 
strength. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  preamble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PXXAMBLE  TO  THE  DAV  CONSTITUTION 

For  Ood  and  Nation,  and  for  our  common- 
weal, we  former  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  having  aided  In  main- 
taining the  honor,  integrity,  and  supremacy 
of  our  country,  holding  In  remembrance  the 
sacrlflcea  In  common  made  and  drawn  to- 
gether by  strong  bonds  of  respect  and  mutual 
suffering,  solemnly  and  firmly  associate  our- 
selves together  in  creating  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  principles  and  pur- 


poses of  which  shall  be  supreme  alleglanoe 
to  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  fidelity  to 
Its  constitution  and  laws;  to  hold  aloft  the 
torch  of  true  patriotism;  to  stxlT*  tat  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  nations  that 
peace  and  goodwill  may  prevaU;  to  cherlah 
and  preserve  the  memories  of  our  military  as- 
sociation; and  to  aid  and  assist  worthy  war- 
time disabled  veterans,  their  widows,  their 
orphans  and  their  dependents. 


DEATH   OP   IRA   KAPENSTEIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  deeply  saddened  yesterday  when  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  Ira  Kapenstein 
who  was  struck  down  by  cancer  at  the 
age  of  35.  Mr.  Kapenstein  has  served  the 
public  with  great  distinction  for  many 
years.  His  death  at  such  a  young  age  de- 
prives the  Nation  of  the  outstanding 
service  he  performed — most  recently  as  a 
top  official  of  the  National  Democratic 
Party.  Prior  to  that  time  he  served  at  the 
Post  Office  Department  as  an  executive 
under  two  Postmasters  General  spanning 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra- 
tions. I  might  say  tliat  he  began  his 
career  as  a  newspaperman — serving  as  a 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  Always  did  Mr.  Kapenstein  work 
tirelessly  in  behalf  of  the  public  interest. 

That  such  a  yoimg  man  accomplished 
so  much  in  his  short  life  Is  to  be  deeply 
commended.  His  tragic  death  at  such  an 
early  age  takes  from  us  a  very  able,  dis- 
tinguished, and  dedicated  public  servant. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife 
and  family. 


SENATOR  SCOTT  RECEIVES  B-NAI 
ZION  AWARD-SPEAKS  ON  UJ8. 
ROLE  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senate  minority  leader,  Hugh 
ScoTT,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  in  the  forefront  wl:;h 
respect  to  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East, 
was  presented  on  February  21  with  the 
1971  American-Friendship  Gold  Medal 
by  B'nal  Zion,  the  63 -year-old  American 
Zionist  fraternal  organization. 

In  his  remarks  in  accepting  the  award 
at  the  B'nal  Zion  dinner  in  New  York 
City,  Senator  Soorr  said  that  the  Con- 
gress has  fully  supported  Arab-Israel 
peace  talks  and  warned  against  any  at- 
tempt by  the  great  powers  to  "Impose"  a 
settlement.  He  also  indicated  that  \he 
United  States  must  continue  to  play  a 
key  role  to  achieve  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  full  text  of  Senator  Scott's  ad- 
dress merits  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  address  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  follows: 

RXMAEKa    BY    VS.    SXNATOK   HtTCH    ScOTT 

I  am  pleased  to  join  you  tonight  and  I 
am  proud  and  honored  to  be  the  recipient 
of  your  award.  I  am  also  happy  that  I  can 
bring  you  a  positive  assessment  al  our  Gov- 
ernment's policy  In  the  Middle  East. 

All  of  you  know  that  I  have  long  been 
enlisted  In  the  struggle  for  a  Jewish  state — a 
Jewish  state  blessed  by  security  and  peace. 
I  have  battled  on  this  front  from  the  very 
beginning  of  my  political  career. 

Throughout  this  long  period,  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  be  critical  of  our  Ctovermnent 
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wben  I  felt  tli»t  Ita  poUclM  lacked  vigor, 
deMrminatlon  or  foresight.  Many  times  I 
have  raised  my  voice  in  protest — whether  the 
admlnlatratlon  was  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can. 

In  the  light  of  this  long  experience,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  oSer  the  view  that  the 
United  States  and  Israel  have  never  been  so 
close  In  their  perceptions  and  their  objectives 
on  Middle  East  problems. 

Let  me  speak  about  the  decisive  turn  In 
our  Governments'  policy  In  1970. 

In  1070,  the  Administration,  after  long  de- 
liberation, decided  to  advance  generous  cred- 
its to  enable  Israel  to  purchase  sophisticated 
planes  and  other  weapons  which  she  deemed 
essential  to  her  security  and  survival. 

In  1970,  our  Oovernment  pressed  for  Arab- 
Israel  negotiations,  in  the  hope  that  these 
would  lead  to  a  lasting  and  final  peace  settle- 
ment. 

In  1970,  we  recognized  that  we  would  come 
closer  to  peace  if  we  stood  solidly  with 
Israel — and  that  the  attainment  of  peace 
depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  strength 
and  cordiality  of  U.S. -Israel  relations. 

In  1970,  tt  became  clear  that  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  Israel  bad  con- 
verged— that  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Free  World  would  be  strength- 
ened by  a  policy  which  recognized  the  Im- 
pjortance  of  our  assistance  to  Israel's  economy 
and  defense. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  policies  of  1970  con- 
tinue through  1971  and  that  our  Government 
will  not  hesitate  to  stand  with  Israel  on  two 
major  fronts: 

One — We  must  continue  to  provide  Israel 
with  planes  and  other  military  equipment  in 
order  to  deter  the  threat  of  attack — for  we 
must  always  keep  in  mind — In  all  our  delib- 
erations— that  Israel  today  faces  a  massive 
Soviet-Egyptian  buildup  on  the  Suez  front. 

Two — We  must  continue  to  play  a  key  role 
in  the  achievement  of  peace.  Our  Govern- 
ment must  Insist  that  the  Arab  states  recog- 
nize Israel  and  obligate  themselves  to  work 
for  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  a 
genuine  peace.  We  cannot  be  satisfied — we 
must  not  be  satisfied — with  arrangements 
which  fall  short  of  that  goal. 

Theae  two  principles  are  fully  supported 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
had  evidence  of  that  in  1969  and  1970. 

In  1969,  I  joined  with  Senator  Ribicoff  in 
the  circulation  of  a  declaration  which  called 
for  direct  Arab-Israel  peace  talks  and 
warned  against  any  attempt  by  the  Great 
Powers  to  Impose  a  settlement.  That  dec- 
laration was  signed  by  70  Senators  and  283 
members  of  the  House. 

In  1970,  I  was  one  of  ten  members  of  the 
Senate  who  joined  in  the  circulation  of  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  which 
called  for  phantom  jets  for  Israel. 

That  letter  was  endorsed  by  79  members 
of  the  Senate — a  dramatic  expression  of 
congressional  support  for  Israel,  reflecting 
the  view  of  the  greet  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  declarations 
helped  to  promote  a  positive  and  construc- 
tive response  by  the  Administration  to  Is- 
rael's appeals,  foe  the  effect  of  them  was  to 
assure  the  Administration  that  Congress 
would  support  a  strong  U.S.  posture  vis-a-vis 
Israel. 

But  the  United  States  waa  not  only  say- 
ing "Tea"  to  members  of  Congress;  it  was 
saying  "No"  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  In- 
forming the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
States  wovUd  stand  by  its  friends,  that  we 
would  not  permit  the  Russians  and  the 
Arabs  to  weaken  Israel  and  to  bring  about 
her  diplomatic   and  military   defeat. 

The  United  Nations  envoy,  Gunnar  V.  Jar- 
ring, has  resumed  talks  with  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states  In  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
able  to  bring  them  to  the  peace  table.  All 
of  us  pray  that  these  talks  wUl  lead  to  a 
real  sattlemeat. 

It  has  always  been  our  view  that  sooner 


or  later — and  the  sooner  the  better — Israel 
and  the  Arab  states  must  alt  together  in 
direct  negotiations. 

We  know  that  this  is  what  Israel  has  al- 
ways wanted — for  experience  has  shown  that 
as  long  as  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  do  not  talk 
to  each  other,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  a  genuine  settlement. 

To  me,  it  seems  very  strange  to  be  talk- 
ing about  a  genuine  settlement  before  a 
settlement  is  reached.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  effect  of  this  exercise  would  be  to  res- 
cue the  Arab  states  from  the  need  to  sign 
any  kind  of  agreement  with  Israel. 

For  her  part.  Israel  insists — as  she  must — 
on  genuine  peace  treaties,  sincerely  nego- 
tiated and  signed  by  the  parties  themselves. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Big  Powers 
should  be  willing  to  safegn^ard  the  settle- 
ment, for  that.  Indeed,  is  their  reeponsiblUly 
and  obligation  as  permanent  members  of  the 
UN  Security  Council. 

But  the  major  obligation  must  be  assumed 
by  the  parties  themselves,  by  the  Arabs  and 
the  Israelis.  They  have  a  triple  obligation 
to  preserve  the  p>eace — an  obligation  to 
themselves,  to  each  other  and  to  the  world 
community. 

If  we  review  the  record  of  the  last  20 
years,  we  can  understand  why  Israel  cannot 
place  much  confidence  In  Great  Power 
guarantees. 

All  of  us  recall  how  the  Great  Powers  fal- 
tered In  1948,  when  the  Arab  states  took 
mlUtary  action  to  resist  the  implementation 
of  the  1947  UN  partition  resolution.  The  per- 
manent representatives  of  the  UN  Security 
Council  met  and  staged  Big  Power  talks.  They 
had  the  power  to  enforce  the  peace  and  to 
carry  out  the  UN  resolution.  But  they  were 
weak  and  Impotent.  And  our  own  Govern- 
ment came  forward  with  a  proposal  to  sus- 
pend the  partition  resolution  and  to  estab- 
lish a  UN  trusteeship  In  Palestine. 

It  remained  for  the  Israelis  to  carry  out 
the  partition  resolution  themselves — to  bring 
their  state  Into  being  despite  the  Arab  ag- 
gression— despite  the  Big  Power  defatilt. 

The  1948  experience  was  a  demoralizing 
revelation  of  the  futility  of  Great  Power 
guarantees.  And  it  was  not  the  last. 

After  Israel  came  Into  existence  pursviant 
to  that  1947  resolution — and  almoet  entirely 
thanks  to  her  own  deep>erate  commitment  to 
svu-vlvBl — the  Great  Powers  were  unable  to 
bring  about  a  peace  settlement. 

The  UN  Armistice  Agreements  negotiated 
In  1949  were  regarded  as  stepping  stones  to 
peace.  The  Arab  states  flouted  them  by  per- 
sisting In  war. 

In  violation  of  their  agreements  and  In 
defiance  of  their  obligations  as  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Arab  states  remained 
In  a  state  of  belligerence.  They  cloeed  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Tlran  to  Is- 
rael shipping,  and  Arab  leaders  dispatched 
Pedayeen  into  Israel's  territory  to  wage  ter- 
rorist warfare  against  Israel's  men,  women 
and  children. 

This  led,  In  19M,  to  the  Slnal  war.  The 
Israelis  swiftly  won  that  conflict.  But  they 
lost  the  peace,  thanks  once  again  to  the 
blunder  of  the  United  States  and  the  plot- 
ting of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  Government 
Joined  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  compel 
Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  Slnal  Peninsula 
and  the  Gaza  Strip,  without  a  peace  treaty. 

Israel  was  told  that  she  might  rely  on 
assumptions — assumptions  that  the  mari- 
time powers  would  uphold  her  right  to  transit 
the  International  waterways  of  Suez  and 
Tlran.  Israel  was  asstired  by  our  Government 
that  if  her  rights  were  denied  she  could  re- 
sort to  Article  51  of  the  UN  Charter — the 
provision  which  permits  a  nation  to  take 
ttillltary  action  In  self-defense  If  that  should 
become  necessary. 

Many  of  us  then  spoke  up  to  protest  against 
a  settlement  which  denied  peace  and  which 
turned  Israel's  victory  into  defeat.  I  raised 
my  voice  and  I  was  joined  In  the  House  by 
some  40  Republican  coUea^tiea  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  criticize,  even  though  it  was  a 


Republican  Administration  we  were  crttictz- 
ing. 

In  the  Senate,  there  were  two  eloquent 
voices  of  protest — Senators  William  Know- 
land  and  Lyndon  Johnson — ^the  two  floor 
leaders. 

But  Israel  had  no  alternative.  She  was 
isolated.  She  had  to  yield  to  the  pressures 
from  Washington  and  the  threats  from  Mos- 
cow.  She  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  Sharm 
el-Sheikh,  from  Gaza  and  from  Slnal,  with- 
out any  commitment  by  the  Arab  states  to 
make  peace. 

She  wanted  peace,  they  wanted  war.  Yet 
she  was  damned  as  the  aggressor  and  forced 
to  surrender  to  those  who  had  made  war 
against  her. 

In  1967,  largely  because  the  Soviet  Union 
believed  that  Israel  was  vulnerable  and  the 
United  States  was  preoccupied  elsewhere, 
the  Egyptians — with  Soviet  backing— mobl- 
lized  in  Gaza  and  Slnal,  expelled  the  U.N. 
emergency  force,  closed  off  Israel's  waterway 
to  Africa  and  the  Orient  and  threatened 
Israel  with  blockade,  invasion  and  annila- 
tion. 

In  that  crisis,  the  Great  Powers  and  the 
United  Nations  were  again  found  wanting. 
They  were  weak  and  derelict.  The  U.N.  de- 
bate during  the  fateful  days  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  was  irrelevant — a  cynical 
travesty. 

The  powers  which  had  asserted  in  1987 
that  Israel  had  a  right  to  transit  the  Straits 
of  Tlran  were  silent.  The  three  powers  which 
had  signed  the  1950  tripartite  declaration 
pledging  action  to  prevent  aggression  were 
not  disposed  to  move.  The  1957  Middle  East 
Doctrine,  another  pledge  to  halt  aggression, 
was  forgotten,  even  though  it  had  been  ap- 
proved by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Israel,  rrtylng  on  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
exercising  her  right  to  defend  herself,  had 
no  alternative  but  to  sweep  away  the  lorces 
which  were  threatening  to  destroy  her. 

Now  I  do  not  recite  this  melancholy  his- 
tory merely  for  the  sake  of  reminiscence.  It 
is  relevant  to  the  Middle  East  crisis  today, 
for  once  again  the  Arab  states  are  proposing 
that  Israel  become  a  trusteeship  area  under 
the  patronage  of  others,  dependent  on  out- 
siders for  her  very  existence. 

Against  this  background  we  must  view  the 
deadlock  that  persists  until  tonight. 

Israel  insists  that  she  must  have  a  genuine 
peace,  that  her  neighbors  must  recognize 
her,  that  her  borders  must  be  defensible. 
She  can  no  longer  live  In  a  state  of  siege 
with  an  Internationsil  defense  canopy  which 
Is  swiftly  blown  away  by  the  first  blustering 
wind  from  Cairo  out  of  Moscow. 

We  are  providing  Israel  with  the  arms  she 
must  have  to  protect  herself.  Let  us  hope 
this  policy  continues. 

We  are  helping  Israel  with  credits — largely 
low-Interest  short-term  loans.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  give  sjrmpathetic  consideration  to 
her  plea  for  economic  assistance.  The  people 
of  Israel  shotild  not  be  compelled  to  carry 
this  huge  defense  burden  unaided. 

In  a  reversal  of  past  thinking,  we  now  be- 
lieve that  the  best  hope  for  peace  is  to  keep 
Israel  strong. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  there  is  a 
genuine  convergence  of  mterest  between 
Israel  and  our  Government — that  a  strong 
Israel  helps  to  strengthen  the  Free  World, 
not  only  militarily — but  in  a  demonstration 
of  the  meaning  and  vitality  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

Any  weakening  of  our  commitment  to  Is- 
rael greatly  enhances  Soviet  power  and  weak- 
ens friendly  governments  in  the  Middle  East, 
Africa  and  Europe. 

We  have  learned  that  we  must  not  yield 
to  threat  and  blackmail.  Much  of  It  is  empty 
bluff.  Despite  all  the  alarming  threats  hurled 
at  ova  embassies  abroad,  the  Middle  Bast  did 
not  fall  apart  and  American  interests  were 
not  liquidated  wben  we  provided  Israel  with 
the  arms  and  credlta  so  vital  to  her  survlvaL 

I  pledge  to  you,  my  friends,  that  we  win 
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work  for  a  genuine  understanding  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors,  that  we  will 
inglst  that  Israel  be  strengthened  so  that  she 
tias  the  means  to  deter  her  enemlee  from  a 
new  assault.  This  means  weapons.  It  also 
means  economic  aid. 

The  peace  we  seek — an  Arab-Israel  peace  of 
understanding— will  prove  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  area,  to  the 
Arabs  as  well  as  to  the  Israelis. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Israelis  and 
Arabs  will  be  able  to  turn  away  from  war, 
wben  they  will  be  free  to  end  the  huge  waate 
of  defense  expenditures,  when  they  wUl  be 
able  to  raise  the  sights  of  their  people  and 
develop  their  lands. 

Our  commitment  to  Israel  is  a  vital  com- 
mitment because  the  survival  and  growth 
of  Israel  means  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  people  In  many  parts  of  the 

world. 

And  here  is  where  American  and  Israel  In- 
terests really  converge.  We  share  a  common 
commitment — the  commitment  to  freedom, 
to  liberty  and  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 


is  far  more  than  a  question  of  accommoda- 
tion on  the  one  side  or  niggardliness  on  the 
other.  It  Is  a  question  of  how  much  land  the 
Eskimos,  Indians  and  Aleuts  need  In  order 
to  live  as  they  have  always  lived — ^by  hunting 
and  fishing — and  whether  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  retain  that  ancient  pattern  or  be 
assimilated. 

On  the  flrst  of  these  questions,  there  Is  not 
a  chance  that  the  Indlgenotis  Alaskans  could 
pursue  their  traditional  way  of  life  on  the  ten 
million  acres  which  the  Jackson  bill  offers. 
A  reliable  estimate  Is  that  a  thotisand  acres 
are  required  to  support  one  person,  which  Is 
to  say  that  the  60,000  natives  need  60  million 
acres.  That  is  precisely  what  they  are  asking. 

With  so  meager  a  grant  as  the  Jackson  bill 
would  provide,  assimilation  would  be  in- 
evitable. Aside  from  the  question  whether  it 
would  be  a  boon  (few  American  Indians  ever 
found  it  such)  who  has  any  right  to  opt  for 
that  solution  but  the  natives  themselves? 
That  they  would  do  so  is  hardly  indicated  by 
their  poignant  battle  cry:  "Take  our  land, 
take  our  life." 


ALASKA  NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  interest 
in  seeing  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement 
of  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims  is  grow- 
ing. People  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  avoid 
repeating  some  of  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  settlement  of  claims 
of  the  American  Indians.  If  we  fail  to  set 
aside  a  sufficient  number  of  acres  in  the 
settlement  bill,  Congress  will  be  legislat- 
ing out  of  existence  the  culture  and  way 
of  life  of  the  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  and  In- 
dians of  Alaska. 

In  reaching  a  settlement  of  the  Native 
claims,  it  will  not  be  an  act  of  charity 
on  the  part  of  Congress.  We  will  hope- 
fully be  reaching  an  equitable  compro- 
mise with  the  Natives,  a  compromise  that 
hopefully  will  recognize  the  legal  rights 
of  the  Natives  to  the  land. 

S.  835,  which  I,  Senator  Kennedy  and 
eight  other  sponsors  have  introduced 
would,  among  other  things,  set  aside  60 
million  acres  for  the  Natives,  which  is 
only  17  percent  of  the  land  they  have 
legal  rights  to. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  have  now  joined  in  sup- 
porting S.  835,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
added  as  cosponsors. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  28,  1971,  supports  the 
approach  taken  in  S.  835,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  ttie  editorial  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

"Take  Oua  Lain>,  Take  Ouk  Lm" 

LegaUy  and  nvorally,  the  Esklmoa,  Indians 
and  Aleuts  of  Alaska  can  olalm  90  per  cant  of 
that  state's  land.  The  Organic  Act  of  1884, 
which  established  the  territorial  government, 
properly  acknowledged  their  rights,  but  In  the 
ensuing  87  years  Congress  faUed  to  convey 
title. 

Now  that  It  Is  about  to  do  some  of  that 
conveying,  the  shocking  question  Is  whether 
the  natives  will  get  as  much  as  17  per  cent  of 
their  land,  which  Is  what  they  are  asking  cmd 
what  Senator  Harris  of  Oklahonm  would  give 
them,  or  as  little  as  3  per  cent,  which  is  what 
they  would  get  under  the  bUl  Introduced  by 
Senator  Jackson  of  Washington. 

■nie  difference  between  the  two  approachM 
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ADMINISTRATION  ON  AGING 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Aging, 
the  able  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  on  his  remarks  yesterday.  The 
Senator  took  note  that  the  budget  of 
the  administration  on  aging  had  been 
cut  back  drastically  and  that  many  of 
its  most  effective  programs  will  have  to 
be  eliminated.  He  also  noted  that  the 
administration  on  aging  continues  to  be 
downgraded  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare,  clearly 
disregarding  congressional  intent. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  in  this  year  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  the 
Congress  and  particularly  the  Senate 
will  give  close  and  careful  attention  to 
the  problems  of  our  senior  citizens.  We 
cannot  continue  to  pass  over  this  large 
and  growing  segment  of  our  population 
that  ccmtributes  so  much  to  the  richness 
of  our  life. 

There  must  be  a  complete  review  of 
our  national  policies  toward  the  aging 
and  an  effort  must  be  made  to  deal  com- 
prehensively with  the  needs  of  the  el- 
derly. The  place  to  begin,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  noted,  is  with  chang- 
ing the  pr(HX>sed  budgetary  reductions 
for  the  administration  on  aging. 

I  view  this  as  only  a  first  step,  how- 
ever, toward  fashioning  a  new,  forward- 
lo<^ng  national  policy  for  our  senior 
citizens,  one  which  will  offer  the  promise 
at  least  erf  the  necessities  of  life  and  dig- 
nity they  so  richly  deserve.  This  is  what 
I  shall  strive  for  as  a  new  member  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Aging. 


PROTECTING  THE  WHALE 

Mr.  NElflON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  this  morning  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  moved  to  protect  one  of 
our  vanishing  mammals,  the  whale. 

Following  the  courageous  action  of 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Wal- 
ter J.  Hickel  last  December  In  placing 
on  the  endangered  species  list  the  three 
species  of  whales  now  sought  by  com- 
mercial whalers,  a  nwve  which  I  urged 
in  August  of  1970,  the  D^jartment  of 
Commerce  has  now  armoimced  that  it 


will  terminate  licensing  to  hunt  these 
three  species — the  finback,  s^.  and  sperm 

whale. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  the 
very  survival  of  the  whale  has  been 
threatened  by  the  commercial  exploita- 
tion of  msm.  It  Is  heartening  to  see  that 
this  situation  and  its  seriousness  has 
been  recognized  by  the  U.S  Government, 
and  that  our  commitment  to  the  preser- 
vation of  endangered  wildlife  such  as 
the  whale  is  growing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  "Stans*  Order  Bars  Whale  Hunt- 
ing," and  an  article  from  the  Febru- 
ary 15,  1971,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
"Protection  of  Whales  Assailed."  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Stan's  Oiidxs  Bars  Whai.e  Httntino 
(By  Elsie  Carper) 
The  Commerce  Department  ended  yester- 
day one  of  ttie  country's  oldest  and  most  ro- 
mantic Industries,  the  hunting  of  whales  for 
the  commercial  market. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans 
Issued  an  order  that  wlU  terminate  lloens- 
Ing  to  hunt  the  remaining  three  species  now 
sought  by  commercial  whalers — the  finback, 
the  sel  and  the  sperm  whales. 

The  three  were  put  on  the  endangered 
species  list  by  the  Interior  Department  last 
December  along  with  the  rarer  bowhead, 
blue,  humpback,  right  and  gray  whalae,  al- 
ready protected  by  International  agreement. 
Once  a  major  Industry,  whaling  has  de- 
clined until  only  one  company,  the  Del 
Monte  Fishing  Co.,  operating  out  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  is  affected  by  the  order.  The 
company  sends  out  charter  boats  to  bring 
In  whales  that  are  processed  on  shore  for 
animal  food  and  lubricating  oils. 

In  the  past  the  great  whaling  Industry 
provided  wax  for  candles,  oU  for  lamps,  bones 
for  a  lady's  corset  and  musty  amergris  for 
perfumes. 

Whaling  as  an  Industry  began  In  early 
colonial  days  but  reached  lU  peak  In  the 
mid- 19th  Century.  Great  fleets  of  boats  sailed 
out  of  the  New  England  ports  of  New  Bedford 
and  Nantucket  and  roamed  the  world.  Whal- 
ing became  synonymous  with  courage  as  sea- 
men pursued  the  whales  in  open  boats  with 
hand-held  harpoons. 

Herman  Melville  raised  whaling  to  epic 
proportions  in  his  narrative  "Moby-Dick," 
and  the  ill-fated  hunt  of  Captain  Ahab  for 
the  white  whale  that  cost  him  a  leg. 

Much  of  the  romance  and  danger  went  out 
of  whaling  with  the  Invention  of  the  cannon- 
fired  harpoon  with  the  explosive  tip.  The 
harpoon  Is  flred  from  a  ship  Into  a  surfac- 
ing whale  and  explodes  inside,  guaranteeing 
a  klU.  The  method  has  been  so  effective  that 
voluntary  restrictions  were  set  up  under  an 
International  convention  to  save  various 
species  from  extinction. 

During  the  current  year  the  United  States 
was  given  a  quota  of  40  finbacks,  61  sel  and 
75  sperm  whales. 

In  Issuing  the  order,  Stans  said  that  for 
the  first  time  in  almost  300  years  no  whaling 
ships  will  be  operating  from  what  Is  now  the 
coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  order  will  be  pubUshed  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  after  30  days  for  comment  the 
Secretary  wlU  issue  a  flnal  order.  It  Is  a  fol- 
low up  to  the  directive  issued  last  Decem- 
ber by  then  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J. 
Hickel  designating  the  whales  aa  endan- 
gered species. 

This  barred  the  importation  of  products 

made  from  the  named  species  of  whales  but 

did  not  end  the  small  U.S.  whaling  industry. 

In  his  order,  Stans  said  that  the  Com- 
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meroe  Department  Is  vitally  concerned  wltb 
the  economic  health  of  all  U.8.  buslneM, 
but  Is  also  firmly  committed  to  eotrnd  con- 
servation practices. 

"In  the  pMt,"  be  aald,  "thougbtleesnees 
and  IrreqfwnslblUty  bave  removed  no  fewer 
than  120  different  species  of  wild  life  from 
our  planet." 

PKOTBcnoir  or  Whalxs  Assailkd 
(By  William  K.  Wyant,  Jr.) 

Washinotok,  Fks.  16. — Modern  whaling 
tecbnlquee  have  converted  the  world's 
oceans  Into  a  vast  slaughterhouse.  Former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel 
moved  to  protect  whales  la£t  November, 
sbxvtly  before  be  wa«  fired,  and  the  new  Sec- 
retary, Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  will  support  the 
action. 

Hlckel's  geeture  on  the  whales'  behalf 
brought  an  anguished  outcry  from  some  seg- 
ments of  American  Industry  and  from  the 
Department  of  State.  It  banned  imports  of 
whale  products,  thereby  extinguishing  90  per 
cent  of  the  world  whale  market. 

The  Instnunent  Hlckel  used  was  the  En- 
dangered Specie*  Conservation  Act.  which 
took  effect  last  June  3.  His  successor,  Morton, 
wae  coeponsor  of  the  legislation  as  a  Re- 
publican Representative  from  Maryland  and 
ts  expected  to  use  vigorously  the  powers  It 
grants. 

Under  the  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  the  power  to  determine  that  a 
species  or  subepecles  of  fish  or  wildlife  Is 
threatened  with  world-wide  extinction  be- 
cause of  various  factors,  Including  overhunt- 
Ing  for  eommerclal  or  sports  purpoeee. 

The  Secretary  has  no  bite  outside  the 
United  States  and  Its  waters,  of  course.  But 
the  law  gives  him  a  powerful  economic 
weapon ;  The  Importation  of  any  flsh  or  wild- 
life that  he  hae  determined  to  be  In  danger 
of  extinction  Is  banned.  lu  this  and  other 
ways  he  can  encourage  foreign  nations  to 
co-operate. 

Former  Secretary  Hlckel,  who  was  dis- 
missed by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  on 
Nov.  26.  announced  the  day  before  his  ouster 
that  he  had  placed  eight  species  of  whales 
on  the  endangered  species  list  as  a  first  step 
in  preventing  their  dlsapp>earance  from  the 
seas. 

On  Hlckel's  list  were  not  only  the  relatively 
rare  bowhead,  blue,  humpback,  right  and 
gray  whales,  but  also  the  three  species  that 
are  the  only  ones  now  seriously  pursued  by 
the  world's  commercial  whailers — the  finback, 
sel  and  sperm  whales. 

Hlckel  noted  that  certain  Interests  bad 
urged  him  to  keep  the  finback,  sel  and  sperm 
whales  off  the  list  until  It  could  be  proved 
that  they  were  about  gone.  He  said  he  was 
not  going  to  wait  untn  that  time. 

What  the  law  clearly  Intended,  Hlckel  ar- 
gued, was  that  action  be  taken  to  prevent 
conditions  leading  to  extinction  rather  than 
delay  things  until  after  the  whales,  or  what- 
ever, were  on  the  point  of  following  the  dodo 
and  the  passenger  pigeon  to  oblivion. 

"It  is  also  clear,"  Hlckel  said,  "that  If  the 
present  rate  of  commercial  exploitation  con- 
tinues unchecked,  these  three  speclee  will  be- 
come as  rare  as  the  five  others." 

The  chief  use  of  sel  and  finback  whale 
products  In  the  United  States  Is  for  cat  food. 
Interior  Department  officials  said.  ^>enn 
whale  oil  Is  prized  for  use  In  automatic 
transmission  oils  and  other  lubricants,  and 
in  processing  leather. 

If  existing  American  Importers  of  whale 
prodxicts  can  show  economic  hardship, 
special  permits  will  be  Issued  setting  aside 
the  ban  for  up  to  one  year  from  its  effective 
date  last  Dec  2.  After  that  apparently,  no 
more  whale  products  will  be  coming  Into  the 
cBuntry. 

The  United  States  whaUng  Industry  la 
virtually  nonexlstAat.  although  there  U  still 
a  small  station  on  the  West  Coast.  The  So- 
viet UnXoa  takes  about  43  percent  of  the 


world  catch,  Japan  42  percent.  Peru,  South 
Africa,  17orway,  Canad|k.  Australia  and  ^paln 
are  the  other  whaling  nations. 

London  is  the  headquarters  for  the  In- 
ternational Whaling  Commission,  of  which 
this  coiintry  Is  a  member  and  strong  sup- 
porter. It  seeks  to  limit  catches  and  curb  the 
rapacity  of  the  hunters,  but  has  not  been 
very  effective. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  American 
sailing  ships  from  Nantucket  and  other  New 
England  ports  roamed  the  seas  in  search  of 
oil  for  lamps  and  spermaceti  candles,  and 
whalebone  for  corset  stays.  The  harpooned 
whale  in  that  period  had  a  fighting  chance 
and  there  was  romance  in  the  trade. 

The  Nantucket  whale  ship  Essex  was  sunk 
by  an  85-foot  sperm  whale  in  1820.  some- 
where between  the  Galapagos  and  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands  in  the  Pacific.  The  crew  set 
out  for  land  In  three  small  boats.  Seven 
were  eaten  by  their  shipmates,  and  only 
nine  survived. 

Nowadays  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese 
have  whaling  fleets  of  impressive  size  and 
efficiency.  The  industry  is  modernized  and 
mechanized,  with  swift  catcher  ships  and 
floating  factories  that  dispose  of  a  whale 
carcass  in  half  an  hour — all  80  tons  of  it. 
The  whalers  have  radar  and  helicopters.  The 
harpoon  is  cannon-fired  and  has  an  explosive 
head. 

The  greatest  whale  flaheries  are  in  the 
North  Pacific  and  the  Antarctic.  A  ruthless, 
relentless  ptirsuit  has  bloodied  the  sea.  Blue 
whales,  four  times  the  size  of  the  largest 
dinosaur,  have  been  reduced  to  a  popula- 
tion estimated  at  600  to  6000  In  1930-31,  the 
world  catch  of  blues  was  30,000. 

On  Jan.  4  the  two  chief  domestic  refiners 
of  sperm  oil,  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co.  and 
Werner  G.  Smith  Inc.,  filed  a  petition  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asking  that  he 
reconsider  putting  the  sperm  whale  on  the 
endangered  species  list. 

The  two  companies,  represented  by  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Covington  &  Burling, 
argued  that  the  sperm  whale  was  not  threat- 
ened with  worldwide  extinction.  They  warned 
also  that  Hlckel's  action  would  disrupt  the 
work  of  the  International  Whaling  Commis- 
sion and  have  a  harmful  effect  on  conserva- 
tion of  sperm  whales. 

Among  conservationists  and  a  legion  of 
whale  admirers,  however,  there  has  been 
nothing  but  applause. 


REVENUE  SHARING  IN  AREA  OF 
CRIME  CONTROL  AND  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  local  and 
State  governments  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  long  faced  serious  difflculties  in 
raising  enough  revenue  to  provide  for 
needed  service*.  In  one  area — that  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice — the 
needs  have  been  particularly  acute. 
Crime  grew  enormously,  especially  in  the 
decade  of  the  1960*8,  and  the  resources 
to  combat  it  usually  were  not  equal  to  the 
task. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  see 
imusual  significance  in  the  proposal 
delivered  to  Congress  by  President  Nixon 
for  a  Special  Revenue-Sharing  program 
in  the  area  of  crime  control  and  criminal 
Justice. 

This  program,  if  enacted,  would  pro- 
vide not  only  the  funds  for  more  dynamio 
crime  control  meefiures  at  the  local  level; 
it  would  help  provide  the  impetus  for 
improvements  that  full  responsibility  can 
bring. 

Despite  the  reluctance  of  some  to 
recognize  the  facts  in  the  past,  there  no 
longer  is  any  real  debate  over  whether 


there  is  a  crime  problem.  There  is  no 
debate  over  how  serious  it  is.  Crime  does 
exist,  and  it  is  a  grave  problem.  Tiie 
question  before  us  now  is  how  to  deal  with 
crime  on  the  most  rational,  effective  basis 
possible,  and  how  to  reduce  it  on  both  a 
long-term  and  short-term  basis. 

Through  programs  either  developed  or 
expanded  by  President  Nixon,  great 
strides  liave  been  made  against  crime  in 
the  past  2  years.  A  major  vehicle  for  this 
work  has  been  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  which  pro- 
vides large-scale  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  criminal 
justice  improvement  programs. 

Most  of  the  LEAA's  funds  are  awarded 
in  the  form  of  block  action  grants,  and 
Mr.  Nixon  gave  firm  support  to  that  con- 
cept when  Congress  was  debating  in  1968 
the  form  the  program  should  take.  LEAA 
has  been  effective.  But  the  concept  of 
Federal  assistance  for  local  crime  prob- 
lems can  be  made  even  more  effective 
imder  the  Special  Revenue-Sharing 
program  submitted  today. 

Congress  recognized  in  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  that 
crime  is  primarily  a  State  and  local 
problem,  and  its  control  and  eventual 
reduction  must  be  primarily  a  State  and 
local  responsibility.  This  does  not  mean 
there  is  no  Federal  role.  There  is — that 
of  a  partner  providing  financial  and 
technical  assistance.  But  how  can  that 
aid  be  most  meaningful;  how  can  It  be 
used  to  bring  the  fastest  results? 

Those  ends  are  best  reached.  In  my 
view,  through  specied  revenue  sharing. 
Let  me  cite  one  example  of  what  I  mean. 
Under  the  current  act,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  only  part  of  the  funds. 
It  is  a  major  part,  to  be  sure — 75  percent 
In  most  instances.  But  State  and  local 
governments,  whose  budgets  already 
have  often  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point,  are  required  to  provide  a  substan- 
tial share. 

The  special  revenue-sharing  program 
will  mean,  among  other  things,  that  State 
and  local  governments  will  no  longer 
have  to  provide  any  matching  fimds  for 
money  they  receive  from  what  are  now 
termed  block  action  grants.  Once  freed  of 
this  matching  requirement,  which  In 
some  cases  has  been  a  real  obstacle  to 
progress,  the  States  and  localities  will  be 
free  to  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Equally  important,  they  will  have  a 
new,  greater  measure  of  responsibility — 
in  fact,  nearly  complete  responsibility. 
That  can  serve  as  a  great  spur  to 
achievement.  It  also  will  bring  this  aspect 
of  government  much  closer  to  the  people. 
And  when  government  is  brought  closer 
to  the  people,  it  is  more  responsive  and 
their  great  needs  are  better  served. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  concept 
of  revenue  sharing,  and  I  am  particu- 
larly enthused  by  this  special  revenue- 
sharing  program  In  the  crime  control 
field.  It  will  enable  every  State,  every  lo- 
cality, to  fashion  their  anticrime  pro- 
grams to  their  own  particular  needs. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT  FUNDING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  neglected  segments  of  our  pop- 
ulation has  been  the  older  American. 
After  years  of  making  a  very  positive 
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ooDtribution  to  our  society,  he  finds  him- 
lelf  forgotten  by  the  very  people  he  has 
benefited. 

With  the  sweeping  enactment  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  in  1965,  and  the 
sweeping  amendments  adopted  in  1969. 
the  Congress  took  a  very  progressive  step 
toward  meeting  the  needs  of  senior  citi- 
zens. Under  that  act,  more  than  a  mil- 
lion older  Americans  have  been  served 
with  programs  such  as  counseling  and 
transportation  services,  recreation  pro- 
grams, employment  services  and  many 
others. 

I  am.  therefore,  very  concerned,  Mr. 
President,  when  the  administration's 
fiscal  1972  budget  request  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  is  a  mere  28  percent  of 
the  authorized  funding  level  under  that 
aet.  This  represents  a  move  backward  to 
the  pre-1969  funding  levels. 

For  senior  citizens  in  Indiana,  the  pro- 
posed cutback  will  have  catastrophic  re- 
sults. In  1971,  title  III  conuuunity  grants 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  were 
funded  at  a  level  of  $188,462.  The  ad- 
ministration's budget  requast  for  1972 
iB  only  $111,964 — fully  a  40-percent  cut- 
back. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  $29.5  million 
which  has  been  requested  for  programs 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  ts  con- 
sidered together  with  the  hopelessly  in- 
adequate increase  proposed  for  social  se- 
curity benefits,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ad- 
ministration accords  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  Nation  a  low  priority. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  important  sub- 
ject which  deserves  the  bipartisan  con- 
cern of  every  Member  when  the  appro- 
priations bill  is  considered. 


THE  ICC 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Floyd  L.  Holt. 
trafSc  manager  of  the  Reichhold  Chem- 
ical Co.,  located  in  Grand  Junction, 
Tenn.  The  letter  requested  my  support 
for  continued  viability  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  I  referred  this 
letter  to  ICC  Chairman  Stafford;  and  in 
reply,  received  a  statement  which  I  feel 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  have  been  aware  for  some  time  of  the 
various  moves  afoot  to  discredit  that 
agency,  and  I  feel  that  my  constituent's 
letter  and  the  ICC's  response  merits  be- 
ing corporated  into  today's  Record. 

Mr.  Holt's  letter  and  Ciiairman  Staf- 
ford's response  follow: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
epondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  els  follows : 

Reichhou)  Chxmical.  Inc., 

Grand  Junction.  Tenn.,  January  22, 1971. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  E.  Bkock  m, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dua  Senator  Brock:  As  you  are  aware, 
there  are  vsjloxis  moves  afoot  to  discredit  or 
do  away  with  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  improve- 
ments are  In  order.  However,  as  a  general 
nUe,  The  commission  has  done  an  adequate 
Job  considering  the  llmltationB  within  which 
they  have  to  operate. 

I  believe  that  to  do  away  with  The  Commls- 
•Ion  wovild  result  in  chaos,  not  only  lor  the 


transportation  industry,  but  for  the  gen- 
era, shipping  public  as  well.  Unregulated 
competition  would  for  all  practical  purposes 
eliminate  the  small  "feeder  line"  carriers  al- 
most immediately.  The  larger  carriers  left 
would  then  virtually  have  the  shipping  pub- 
lic at  their  mercy.  They  could  literally  dic- 
tate to  the  public  what  commodities  they 
would  or  would  not  handle,  also  from  and  to 
where  they  would  transport  them.  They 
could  also  control  to  a  large  extent  the  lo- 
cation of  Industrial  plants  and  expansion. 
Some  large  Common  Carriers  are  at  present 
exercising  unprecedented  selectivity  in  their 
choice  of  commodities  and  services  which 
they  desire  to  extend  to  the  public.  Many 
carriers  are  limiting  their  service  to  a  two 
line  haul  now. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
Itormed  in  the  beginning  to  protect  the  ship- 
ping public  from  abuses  of  the  then  powerful 
transportation  industries.  At  present,  these 
same  industries  have  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses eliminated  all  less  carload  shipments. 
This  has  caused  manufacturers  to  look  else- 
where for  their  distribution  needs.  Many  of 
these  same  carriers  are  in  financial  difficulty 
at  this  time.  They  are  very  quick  to  blame 
regulation  for  their  predicament.  We.  In 
industry  have  no  such  scapegoat  for  our 
ineffective  management. 

Another  example  of  the  trend  of  the 
"Regulated"  Common  Carriers  is  a  large 
southern  truck  line  which  has  authority  to 
serve  many  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  carrier  has  140  terminals  and 
agencies  located  in  these  states.  Tet  they 
have  Issued  tariff  restrictions  to  their  author- 
ity limiting  It  to  single  line  operation  within 
the  south.  In  other  words,  they  must  orig- 
inate and  deliver  the  shipment  within  this 
territory,  or  they  will  not  handle  It  at  all. 
There  are  so  many  other  carriers  restricting 
the  authority  to  two  line  hauls,  and  specific 
commodity  restrictions,  that  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  for  even  a  trained 
tariff  user  to  read  and  Interpret  the  tariffs. 

Many  industries  have  located  plants  in 
local  communities  outside  of  the  large 
Metropolitan  areas.  This  has  been  good,  both 
for  the  small  community  and  the  industry. 
However,  many  of  these  plants  are  experienc- 
ing extreme  difficulty  getting  transportation 
services  under  the  present  conditions.  Many 
have  been  forced  to  turn  to  Private  Carriage 
or  Transportation  Cooperatives  to  get  their 
goods  to  market.  If  the  Commission  is  done 
away  with,  these  plants  will  eventually  be 
forced  to  close  their  doors  and  move  back  to 
Metropolitan  areas,  where  line  haul  service 
is  available.  This  has  already  become  a 
necessity  in  some  Instances. 

The  Commission  at  present,  is  investigat- 
ing under  several  Dockets  these  service 
restrictions.  However,  they  are  only  able  to 
go  as  far  as  they  have  staff  and  funds  avail- 
able. They  are  attempting  to  have  the 
Industrial  and  Transpiortation  industries 
themselves  develop  records  of  service  failures. 
This  would  vrork  if  properly  policed,  and  if 
each  of  these  Industries  would  be  wining  to 
go  to  the  additional  time  and  expense  of 
assimilating  this  information.  Any  decision 
on  matters  of  this  oiagnitude  will  require 
volumes  of  documented  proof.  It  requires 
the  time  and  staff  necessary  to  investigate 
these  problems  in  order  to  arrive  at  fair  and 
equitable  adjustments  for  all  concerned. 

Senator  Brock,  The  Commission  is  fulfill- 
ing a  definite  need  in  our  economy,  and 
should  be  supported  and  augmented  If 
necessary,  by  all  interested  parties.  Tour 
support  of  the  Commission  at  this  time 
would  be  of  great  importance  to  The  Com- 
mission, The  Shipping  Public  and  The 
Common  Carriers  themselves. 

I  will  be  glad  to  offer  my  help  in  any  way 
that  you  feel  would  be  necessary. 
Yours  very  tnily, 

FtOTD  L.  Holt,  Jr., 

Traffic  Manager. 


iNmSTATK   COKMXBCK   COMMISSION, 

Washington,  HXJ.,  February  28.  1971. 
Hon.  WiixiAM  E.  Brock  m. 
O.S.  Senate. 
Wathington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator  Brock:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  communication  enclosing  a  letter 
dated  January  22,  1971,  which  you  received 
from  your  constituent,  Mr.  Floyd  L.  Holt.  Jr.. 
traffic  manager  of  the  Reinforced  Plastics 
Division  of  Reichhold  Chemicals,  Inc.  As  a 
shipper  representative,  Mr.  Holt  expresses  his 
concern  about  a  number  of  the  major  trans- 
portation problems  which  this  Commission 
currently  is  endeavoring  to  resolve,  and  urges 
your  support  for  continued  Commission  regu- 
lation, without  which  he  believes  these  prob- 
lems would  become  insurmountable. 

It  is  Indeed  encouraging  to  receive  Mr. 
Holt's  thoughtful  letter  in  support  of  our 
continuing  duty  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  regtUate  the  surface  transporta- 
tion industry,  upon  whose  services  the  travel- 
ing and  shipping  public  must  depend,  in  the 
public  interest  and  In  keeping  with  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Policy  declared  by  the 
Congress.  This  Is  especially  so  at  the  present 
time  when  proposals  for  the  abolition  or 
radical  altering  of  virtually  all  regulatory 
agencies,  which  proposals  have  persisted 
since  at  least  1937,'  have  found  new  and  more 
earnest  followers  who  believe  that  the  an- 
swers to  our  Nation's  transportation  prob- 
lems can  be  found  in  this  simplistic  solution. 

Mr.  Holt,  I  believe,  has  successfully  an- 
swered these  critics.  Neither  the  abolition  nor 
the  dismemberment  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies— nor.  Indeed,  the  massive  emasculation 
of  the  laws  they  administer — will  improve 
transportation  In  America.  And  neither  will 
the  outraged  condemnation  of  Government 
action  or  inaction  obscure  the  blame  that 
must  be  shared  by  all  those  directly  involved 
with  tran^ortation — carriers,  shippers,  and 
employees — who  have  piu^ued  their  own  self- 
interests  at  the  expense  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the 
existing  transportation  laws  and  machinery 
for  Impleoienting  them  cannot  stand  revision 
and  substantial  improvement,  or  that  more 
cannot  be  done  by  this  Commission  to  chan- 
nel these  individual,  and  often  conflicting 
pursuits  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  good. 

To  the  contrary,  at  this  time  when  the 
very  abUity  of  the  government  to  govern  is 
being  challenged  on  nearly  all  fronts,  we  are 
expending  every  effort  to  establish  that  we 
are  able  to  regulate  surface  transportation 
for  the  good  of  all  and  not  just  those  who 
would  profit  from  it.  In  this  regard,  we  have 
initiated  a  number  of  broad  investigation 
and  nilemaklng  proceedings,  each  of  which 
Is  designed  to  alleviate  specific  aspects  of  the 
transportation  difficiiltles  with  which  ship- 
pers and  carriers  are  confronted  today,  and 
to  expedite  the  further  development  of  a 
national  tran^>ortatlon  system  fully  respon- 
sive to  the  ever-evolving  transportation  re- 
quirements of  our  Nation's  shipping  public. 
These  proceedings  range  from  those  dealing 
with  carrier  traffic  selectivity,  with  which  Mr. 
Holt  is  primarily  interested,  to  those  con- 
cerning ecology,  consumer  affairs,  and  equal 
employment  opportunity. 

Thus,  like  Mr.  Holt,  we  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  poeed  by  the 
natural  inclination  of  carriers  to  handle  only 
the  more  remunerative  traffic  at  the  expense 
of  the  smaller  shipments  which  are  more 
costly  to  handle  and  which  result  In  lesser 
returns  to  the  carrier,  viz.,  the  small  ship- 
ments problem.  Such  carrier  discrimina- 
tion, whether  practiced  In  the  form  of  serv- 
ice refusals  or  through  the  instrumentality 
of  tariff  or  other  reetrictlons,  represents  a 


'The  President's  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Management  In  that  year  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  administrative 
agencies  and  their  absorption  Into  the  Execu- 
tive Branch. 
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major  Impediment  to  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  a  contemporary,  balanced 
national  transportation  system.  As  a  con- 
sequence, thU  Commlslson  has  taken  the 
lead  In  attempting  to  cope  with  the  re- 
sulting deterioration  In  the  handling  of 
small  shipments  which  are  very  Important 
to  the  small  businessman  and  to  the  Indi- 
vidual. In  1970  we  Instituted  Ex  Parte  No. 
MC-80.  Matotenance  of  Service  Request  Rec- 
ords by  Motor  Ctommon  Carriers  of  Prop- 
erty, to  consider  the  feasibility  of  requir- 
ing motor  carriers,  whose  services  are  par- 
ticularly attuned  to  the  transportation  of 
small  shipments,  to  malnUln  a  dally  rec- 
ord of  requests  for  service  and  to  explain 
their  failures  to  respond  to  such  requests. 
This  proceeding  Is  intended  to  complement 
both  the  rule  adopted  earlier  In  1970,  In  Ex 
Parte  No.  MC-77,  which  prohibits  motor 
common  carriers  of  property  from  main- 
taining Urlffs  which  restrict  their  services 
to  something  less  than  their  full  certifi- 
cated operations,  and  the  decision  In  Na- 
tional Furniture  Conference  v.  Associated 
Truck  Lines,  332  I.C.C.  802,  which  prohibits 
the  selective  cancellation  of  thorough  routes 


Order-Household  Goods  Freight  Charges, 
where  we  will  determine  whether  a  shipper 
of  these  goods  must  pay  freight  charges,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  to  a  carrier  for  services 
from  origin  to  Intended  destination  after 
the  shipment  Is  totally  destroyed  In  an  ac- 
cident en  route.  It  is  believed  that  resolu- 
tion of  this  Issue  will  permit  more  expe- 
ditious and  equitable  settlement  of  future 
cUlms  of  this  type.  With  regard  to  loss  and 
damage  claims  generally,  there  Is  also  pend- 
ing at  this  time  Ex  Parte  No.  263  wherein 
we  are  investigating  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  practices  of  all  regulated  carriers  with 
respect  to  the  processing  of  loss  and  damage 
claims,  with  a  view  toward  taking  such  fur- 
ther action  as  our  study  of  these  matters 
discloses  Is  Justified. 

Our  desire  to  meet  the  challenge  of  con- 
temporary situations  and  to  make  transpor- 
tation more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
shipping  public  extends  equally  to  the  level 
of  rates  published  by  all  carrier  industries. 
Among  our  most  current  undertakings  In 
this  area  su-e  Ex  Parte  No.  270,  Investigation 
of  Railroad  Freight  Rate  Structure,  and  Ex 
Parte    No.    271,    NET    Investment-Railroad 


before  this  Commlslson  so  that  we  might 
have  the  benefit  of  his  views  and  Insights. 
I  trust  that  the  foregoing  Information  will 
be  helpful  to  you  In  responding  to  Mr.  Holt's 
letter  which,  as  requested,  Is  returned  here- 
with. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OXOBCE  M.  Staitobo, 

Chairman. 


and  Joint  rates.  With   regard  to  Jolnt-Une     Rate  Base,  wherein  the  more  significant  as 


transportation,  this  Commission  U  also  pres 
ently  studying  the  use  by  motor  carriers 
of  tariff  restrictions  which  limit  through 
service  to  two  or  three  connecting  lines. 
It  Is  hoped  that  a  definitive  policy  state- 
ment with  respect  to  these  limitations, 
about  which  Mr.  Holt  has  expressed  consid- 
erable concern,  will  be  forthcoming  very 
soon. 

Although  carrier  traffic  selectivity  affects 
the  entire  shipping  public  to  some  extent. 
It  has  a  more  acute  Impact  upon  certain 
segments  of  our  Nation's  shippers  whose 
traffic  Is  among  that  which  an  Increasing 
number  of  carriers  apparently  do  not  wish 
to  handle.  One  such  segment  Is  comprised 
of  manufacturers  and  receivers  of  new  fur- 
niture. To  enable  us  to  evaluate  their  spe- 
cial transportation  problems  with  a  view 
toward  prescribing  appropriate  remedial 
measures,  we  have  under  consideration  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  Initiated  by  us  In 
Ex  Parte  No.  MC-72,  Motor  Service  on  Ship- 
ments of  New  Furniture.  More  recently,  be- 
cause of  our  concern  about  the  Increasing 
reluctance  or  refusal  of  regulated  carriers 
to  handle  COD.  shipments  as  well  as  car- 
rier proposals  to  require  that  freight  charges 
on  all  shipments  which  they  handle  be  pre- 
paid, we  instituted  Ex  Parte  No.  272,  Inves- 
tigation Into  LlmlUtlons  of  Carrier  Serv- 
ice on  C.O.D.  and  Frelght-CoUect  Ship- 
ments, to  study  these  practices  and  to  de- 
termine what  remedial  action  should  be 
taken. 

In  addition  to  those  dealing  with  carrier 
traffic  selectivity,  there  are  other  general  pro- 
ceedings which  directly  affect  the  Interests 
of  consumers.  Foremost  among  these  Is  a 
series  of  proceedings  dealing  with  the  trans 


pects  of  rallro€Ml  freight  rates  will  be  closely 
examined  and  considered. 

Our  enthusiasm  for  self-Improvement  has 
also  prompted  us  to  go  beyond  those  mat- 
ters which  are  primarily  substantive  in  na- 
ture Into  the  realm  of  procedure.  To  ensure 
that  each  i>arty  to  a  proceeding  has  access 
to  all  pertinent  Information  and  to  aid  In 
developing  the  fairest  and  moet  complete 
record  that  may  be  compiled  In  each  case 
which  comes  before  this  Commission,  we  are 
striving  to  develop  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient discovery  devices.  In  furtherance  of 
this  objective,  we  have  undertaken  an  In- 
vestigation of  our  discovery  rules  in  Ex  Parte 
No.  58  (Sub-No.  3) .  We  are  continually  striv- 
ing to  update  and  Improve  our  procedures, 
and  a  number  of  other  procedural  modifica- 
tions are  now  under  study.  We  are  con- 
vinced, however,  that  the  door  to  the  admin- 
istrative decisional  process  must  always  re- 
main open  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
have  talented  counsel,  for  these  are  the  very 
persons  who  administrative  agencies  such 
as  this  Conmilsslon  were  Initially  created 
to  hear  without  the  aid  of  a  go-between. 

In  keeping  with  our  public  responsibilities, 
we  also  have  Initiated  a  staff  study  of  equal 
employment  practices  within  the  carrier  In- 
dustries which  we  regulate  with  a  view  to- 
ward the  Institution  of  a  formal  investiga- 
tion and  rulemaking  proceeding  that  would 
require  all  members  of  those  Industries  to 
demonstrate  their  compliance  with  the  rele- 
vant civil  rights  laws. 

Mr.  Holt,  as  one  who  Is  actively  Involved 
In  the  chemical  Industry,  may  also  find  It 
encouraging  to  know  that  this  Commission 
Is  extremely  Interested  In  environmental  pro- 
tection and  betterment.  To  encourage  and 


portatlon   of  household   goods.   Recently.  In      support  antipollution  programs  are  the  ultl 


Ex  Parte  No.  MC-19  (Sub-Nos.  8  and  11), 
we  revised  our  regulations  governing  the 
practices  of  Interstate  movers  of  household 
goods  to  afford  greater  protection  to  house- 
holders. The  new  regulations  became  effec- 
tive June  1,  1970.  Among  pending  Commis- 
sion proceedings  which  Involve  the  transpor- 
tation of  household  goods  Is  Ex  Parte  No. 
MC-19  (Sub-No.  9) ,  Initiated  m  1969.  where- 
in we  will  determine  whether  we  should  fur- 
ther regulate  and  control  agency  relation- 
ships existing  In  the  regulated  household 
goods  moving  Industry.  Our  Interest  In  this 
question  has  been  prompted  basically  by 
the  fact  that  householders  usually  do  not 
negotiate  directly  with  the  national  van 
lines,  but  Instead  deal  with  their  agents,  the 
majority  of  which  are  small  motor  carriers 
serving  a  limited  geographical  area.  In  ar- 
ranging the  interstate  movement  of  house- 
hold goods.  Also  related  to  the  carriage  of 
household  goods  U  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-19 
(Sub-No.     13),     Petition     for     Declaratory 


mate  alms  of  the  rulemaking  proceeding.  Ex 
Parte  No.  MC-85,  Transportation  of  •"Waste" 
Products  for  Reuse  and  Recvcllng  (General 
Motor  Carrier  Licensing) .  which  we  Initiated 
In  December  of  1970.  As  a  direct  result  of  our 
study  In  this  nroceedlns,  we  hnne  to  vitalise 
a  transportation  program  which  will  lend 
support  to  plans  for  the  reuse  and  recycling 
of  waste  materials. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  this  Commlslson 
U  dedicated  to  developing  the  best  possible 
surface  transportation  system  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  traveling  and  shipping  pub- 
lic of  this  Nation, 

I  trust  that  you  will  assure  Mr.  Holt  that 
this  Commlslson  shares  his  hope  for  progres- 
sive strides  In  the  fl«ld  of  transportation, 
and  that  the  abiding  enthusiasm  of  this 
Commlslson  in  bettering  transpOTtation  is 
limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  the  human 
and  »n«.Tiria]  resources  available  to  It.  I  also 
hope  that  you  will  encourage  your  consti- 
tuent to  participate  actively  in  proceedings 


REORGANIZATION  OP  THE 
EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  excel- 
lent editorial  has  been  printed  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  I  would  like  to  share 
it  with  my  colleagues,  Mr.  President.  It 
is  entitled.  "Nixon's  Shake-Up  Deserves 
a  Chance."  It  deals  with  the  bold  propo- 
sals by  President  Nixon  to  reorganize  and 
restructure  our  burgeoning  bureaucracy 
to  make  our  system  more  responsive  to 
the  public,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
take  a  businessman's  view  of  providing 
these  services.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  Shakxttp  Dcskkves  a  Chance 
Hell  hath  no  fury  like  that  of  a  bureaucrat 
(or  a  politician)  who  sees  his  empire  threat- 
ened. This  being  the  case.  President  Nixon's 
blueprint  of  a  far-reaching  reorganization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  faces  very  rough 
going  indeed. 

Under  the  shakeup  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Department  of  State,  Treasury,  De- 
fense and  Justice  would  remain  roughly  as 
they  are.  The  remaining  departments  would 
be  swallowed  up  by  four  new  superagencles: 
A  Department  of  National  Resources,  built 
around  the  existing  Interior  Department,  to 
concern  Itself  with  the  environment  and 
natural  resources. 

A  Department  of  Human  Resources,  to 
oversee  health  services,  welfare.  Social  Secu- 
rity, education  and  manpower.  Its  core  would 
be  the  existing  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

A  Department  of  Commimlty  Develop- 
ment, for  housing,  rural  and  urban  develop- 
ment and  redevelopment.  Into  It  would  be 
absorbed  the  existing  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

A  Department  of  Economic  Development, 
for  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
American  economy.  Its  core  would  be  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Commerce  and  Trans- 
portation. 

White  House  spokesmen  note  that  there 
has  not  been  a  serious  debate  on  the  orga- 
nization and  management  of  the  Executive 
Branch  for  nearly  20  years.  During  that  time, 
the  budget  has  Increased  from  $42  billion  to 
more  than  •200  billion,  and  the  nimiber  of 
domestic  programs  has  multiplied  ten-fold. 
Waste  and  duplication  abound.  Federal 
recreation  areas,  for  example,  are  adminis- 
tered by  five  agencies  in  three  departments. 
Nonmllitary  public  lands  are  managed  by 
four  agencies  In  two  departments.  Interior. 
Agriculture  and  the  Army  each  have  a  hand 
In  water  and  power  projects. 

Mr.  Nixon  U  known  to  be  exasperated, 
too,  by  the  fact  that  the  departments  now 
tend  to  represent  narrow  vested  Interests, 
such  as  Agriculture  for  farmers.  Labor  for 
the  xmlons  and  Commerce  for  businessmen. 
As  a  result,  their  clashing  viewpoints  can  now 
be  settled  only  at  the  White  House  level. 

The  proposed  reorganization  Is  Intended 
to  produce  reconciliation  of  such  confllcU 
within  the  departments  themstf  ves. 

Another  piupose.  not  so  plainly  stated,  is 
to  make  members  of  the  permanent  bureauc- 
racy more  responsive  to  the  President  and 
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j^g  to  the  special  constituencies  with  which 
they  Identify  themselves. 

Ui.  Nixon's  plans  for  reorganization  are 
well  meant.  Naturally  there  is  room  for  some 
skepticism  as  to  whether  the  reorganization 
plsn  would  produce  all  the  results  desired — 
md  whether,  anyway.  It  la  In  accord  with 
poUUcal  reaUtles. 

B«p.  Cbet  Hollfleld  (D-Callf.)  contends 
that  the  four  remaining  departments  would 
l>e  even  larger  and  more  unwleldly  than  their 
teven  predecessors,  and  he  may  be  right. 

It  Is  not  clear,  either,  how  you  can  deal 
with  economic  development  without  affecting 
treas  of  human  development,  community  de- 
velopment and  natural  resources  manage- 
ment— and  vice  versa.  Overlapping  Is  In- 
eviuble. 

The  more  serious  problems,  however,  are 
political. 

Both  the  unions  and  business  are  said 
to  fear,  for  example,  that  they  would  not  be 
fairly  represented  in  the  Department  of 
Kconomlc  Development.  The  farm  bloc  is  not 
amused  by  the  prospect  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  being  dismembered  and  scat- 
tered. 

Congress  and  the  lobbying  Industry  In 
Washington  are  organized  to  match  the  exist- 
ing governmental  structure.  Major  changes  in 
the  Executive  Branch  threaten  the  whole 
committee  system  on  Capitol  HUl. 

No  wonder  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike 
Mansfield  predicts  that  the  reorganization 
will  bring  out  a  "combination  of  lobbies  the 
like  of  which  Congress  has  never  seen.  ' 

President  NUon  argues  that,  while  change 
Is  hard,  "without  change  there  can  be  no 
progress." 

We  hope  Congress  heeds  his  plea.  Frankly, 
though,  we  can't  help  believing  that  the  re- 
organization plan  U  more  likely  to  end  up  as 
a  historical  footnote. 


THE  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  Saturday  Review  an 
article  by  Bill  Moyers  on  the  subject 
"Vietnam:  What  Is  left  of  Conscience?" 

I  must  say  I  share  his  views  in  that  to- 
day we  are  tending  to  simply  put  out  of 
our  minds  and  our  consciences  the  bar- 
barous acts  being  carried  out  in  South- 
east Asia. 

In  this  regard,  I  also  came  across  an 
article  in  Le  Nouvel  Observateur  describ- 
ing the  habits  of  the  Cambodians  in  de- 
capiUting  their  victims  and  cutting  out 
their  livers  to  eat.  I  believe  each  of  us 
must  come  to  our  own  conclusions  with 
regard  to  these  outrageous  actions. 

At  this  point  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  article  by  Bill 
Moyers  along  with  the  copy  of  the  article 
that  appeared  in  Le  Nouvel  Observateur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Vhtnam:  What  Is  Left  or  Conscuncb? 
(By  BlU  Moyers) 

(EorroR's  Note. — The  following  guest  edi- 
torial Is  by  Bill  Moyers,  who  served  as  White 
Bouse  press  secretary  under  President  John- 
son until  January  1967,  when  he  left  that 
post  to  become  publisher  of  Long  Island's 
Newsday,  Since  last  April,  Mr.  Moyers  has 
been  traveling  around  the  country  gathering 
material  for  his  new  book  Listening  to  Amer- 
ica, which  will  be  published  next  month  by 
Harper  Magazine  Press.) 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  extent  to 
which  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  affected  our 
moral  sensibilities,  but  we  do  know  enough 
to  be  troubled.  News  of  continuing  death 
and  destruction   appears   fleetlngly   In   the 


press  and  is  quickly  forgotten.  In  a  recent 
national  poll,  people  said  they  are  more 
concerned  with  the  economy  than  with  the 
war.  When  during  a  television  Interview  re- 
porters finally  asked  President  Nixon  a  ques- 
tion about  the  war,  he  wondered  aloud,  with 
a  smile,  why  they  had  taken  so  long  to  bring 
It  up.  A  consensus  has  been  reacheu  that  the 
war  Is  winding  down,  at  least  our  active 
combat  role  In  it;  last  month  when  300 
bombers  roared  over  the  countryside  of  In- 
dochina dropping  tons  of  bombs,  barely  a 
peep  was  heard  in  the  land.  There  was  rela- 
tively little  outrage  over  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion until  four  students  were  killed  by 
the  National  Guard  at  Kent  State.  Campuses 
are  quiet,  I  suspect,  because  the  threat  of 
the  draft  Is  disappearing.  Americans  do  not 
seem  able  to  sustain  indignation  over  a  sit- 
uation that  does  not  cost  them  personally. 
We  do  not  mind  war  as  long  as  we  do  not 
have  to  look  at  Its  victims. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  recently  re- 
ported that  chemical  herbicides  used  by  the 
United  States  have  poisoned  some  five  mil- 
lion acres  of  South  Vietnam — one-eighth  of 
that  country;  that  we  have  used  six  pounds 
of  herbicides  per  Vietnamese,  including  chil- 
dren; and  that  the  defoliation  program.  In- 
tended to  deny  food  to  the  Vletcong.  often 
destroyed  the  crops  of  the  Montagnards,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  on  our  side.  Pictures  of 
once  fertile  mangrove  forests  look  like  pic- 
tures of  the  moon.  The  report  was  like  a  rock 
dropped  into  a  bottomless  well.  After  the 
first  burst  of  news  coverage,  hardly  anyone 
paid  any  attention  to  It. 

When  Col.  Robert  A.  Koob  was  selected 
foreman  of  the  court-martial  panel  for  the 
trial  of  Sgt.  Charles  E.  Hutto,  one  of  the 
soldiers  at  Mylai,  he  was  asked  by  the  chief 
government  prosecrtor  If  an  enlisted  man 
should  be  prosecuted  If  he  shot  an  unre- 
slstlnc  prisoner  of  war  at  the  order  of  an  offi- 
cer. Colonel  Koob  was  quote  i  by  The  New 
York  Times  as  replying:  "Since  the  time  I 
entered  the  service,  I  was  taught  that  a  sol- 
dier was  trained  to  shoot  and  kill.  Haven't 
we  trained  soldiers  to  be  responsive  to  or- 
ders?" Koob  was  also  quoted  as  saying  that 
"this  is  not  a  conventional  war.  We  have  to 
forget  propriety." 

The  problem  with  the  colonel's  statement 
is  that  nations  always  "forget  propriety"  In 
the  waging  of  war,  whether  they  are  sending 
V-2  rockets  Into  London  or  dropping  an 
atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima.  In  all  wars,  men 
have  observed  Seneca's  proposition:  "Deeds 
that  would  be  punished  by  loss  of  life  if 
committed  In  secret  are  praised  by  us  when 
uniformed  generals  carried  them  out." 

However,  there  are  exceptions:  Lieutenant 
Calley  and  others  are  on  trial  for  what  al- 
legedly happened  at  Mylai.  But  even  here 
something  seems  amiss.  What  do  we  learn 
about  ourselves  when  we  realize  that  for  all 
the  outcry  over  events  at  Mylai  and  Kent 
State  the  public  remains  quiet  over  the 
bombs  that  continue  to  fall  indiscrimi- 
nately— they  might  as  well  be  iJtbeled  "Occu- 
pant"— on  Indochina?  Are  we  Indifferent  to 
the  destruction  our  newspapers  are  unaUe 
to  describe?  Why  Is  It  that  men  like  Calley 
shoiUd  bear  the  brunt  of  punishment  for 
what  has  been  an  official  policy  of  mass  and 
Impersonal  devastation  waged  in  our  name 
in  Vietnam?  Are  they  more  guilty  than  the 
men  who  fly  the  bombers?  Than  the  men 
who  give  the  orders  from  Saigon  or  CINCPAC 
In  Hawaii?  Than  the  men  who  make  the 
policy  In  Washington?  Than  all  of  us? 

I  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  di- 
lemma of  such  questions.  Collective  guilt, 
like  a  trillion-dollar  economy,  is  of  such 
scope  as  to  stagger  my  mind.  I  grew  up  be- 
lieving In  personal  responsibUity  and  indi- 
vidual guilt.  Much  of  the  country  did,  too, 
which  perhaps  explains  why  so  many  seem 
so  little  troubled  by  the  anonymous  and 
abstract  manner  in  which  we  have  destroyed 


so  much  of  Vietnam  in  order  to  save  It;  in 
the  diffusion  of  responsibility  there  is  com- 
fort. Perhaps  It  also  explains  our  willingness 
to  permit  the  Calleys  to  be  scapegoats 
through  whose  sacrifice  the  rest  of  us  arrive 
at  some  atonement.  Seeing  Calley  on  tele- 
vision as  he  Is  entering  or  leaving  the  place 
of  trial,  I  sometimes  find  myself  wishing 
the  worst  for  him;  the  acts  of  which  he 
stands  accused  seem  so  heinous  a  departure 
from  propriety.  But  In  the  next  moment, 
realizing  that  I  have  never  been  in  war, 
have  never  been  asked  to  kill  for  society, 
I  am  engulfed  by  sympathy  for  him,  not 
willing  that  he  alone  of  all  of  us  should 
be  judged. 

Perhaps  It  la  these  moral  doubts  to  which 
Colonel  Koob  unwittingly  referred  when  he 
said  Vietnam  Is  "not  a  conventional  war." 
Americans  have  fought  brutally  in  other 
wars.  This  Is  just  the  first  time  we  have  been 
forced  to  concede  the  brutality  so  frankly 
and  publicly,  the  first  time  we  have  fought 
with  a  nagging  conscience  openly  displayed 
on  television,  the  first  time  we  have  acknowl- 
edged in  such  a  wholesale  way  the  discrep- 
ancy In  Justice  for  the  Individual  soldier  who 
kills  in  our  behalf  and  the  anonymous  men 
who  from  30.000  feet  carry  out  official  policies 
of  mass  destruction,  also  in  our  name.  We 
have  abandoned  propriety  before;  we  have 
never  before  doubted  the  reason  for  doing 
so.  as  we  doubt  It  now. 

No  wonder  our  armed  forces  are  being 
shaken.  "The  Troubled  Army  In  Vietnam" 
was  the  title  of  a  recent  cover  story  In  News- 
week. But  we  should  not  be  surprised.  War 
Is  so  total  a  departure  from  the  traditions 
of  civility  men  have  labored  for  centuries  to 
achieve,  so  consuming  in  its  requirement 
that  ordinary  men  Inflict  upon  one  another 
such  extraordinary  terror  that  an  army  can 
never  again  be  the  same  once  Its  troops  are 
denied  general  confidence  that  their  cause 
is  Just.  A  totalitarian  government  can  march 
men  to  war  under  threat  of  death;  better  to 
take  one's  chance  with  an  uncertain  fate  on 
the  battlefield  than  to  die  certainly  at  home 
by  the  hand  of  your  own  master.  But  If 
tyranny  can  force  men  to  become  killers,  a 
democratic  government  must  persuade  Its 
citizens  that  killing  In  behalf  of  their  gov- 
ernment Is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  justi- 
fiable. Conscription  In  our  kind  of  society 
can  only  work  well  when  sufficient  numbers 
of  men  believe  they  would  not  be  asked  to 
kill  unless  their  leaders  knew  what  they 
were  doing.  When  enlisted  men  lose  confi- 
dence in  the  rationale  of  the  policy  and  be- 
gin to  wonder  if  the  killing  U  worth  It,  disci- 
pline and  morale  inevitably  suffer. 

Vietnam  has  demonstrated  that  Nietzsche 
was  wrong;  a  good  war  does  not  "hallow 
every  cause. "  War  can  defile  a  catise  as  It  can 
degrade  the  men  who  fight  It.  Old  war  movlee 
to  the  contrary,  men  who  look  down  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  at  another  himian  being.  In- 
tending his  death,  want  to  believe  that  the 
Irrevocable  act  they  are  about  to  commit 
has  grounds  more  defensible  than  the  exhor- 
tation of  politicians.  When  by  intuition,  ob- 
servation, or  experience  they  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  the  brutality  being  exacted  of  them 
Is  not  only  not  heroic  but  futile  as  well — 
it  win  not  accomplish  what  their  leaders 
said  It  would  accomplish.  It  cannot  stay  the 
forces  of  history — no  Congressional  resolu- 
tion or  Presidential  order  can  make  right 
to  such  men  what  their  consciences  suggest 
Is  wrong. 

War  is  the  means  by  which  a  government 
can  sanction  our  worse  nature,  enabling  us 
to  do  collectively  what  singly  we  would  ab- 
hor. But  men  have  consciences  if  govern- 
ments do  not,  and  when  the  sanction  of  the 
state  runs  out,  men  remember  what  they  did 
and  what  they  became  under  its  protection. 
This  U  why  governments  should  not  expect 
men  lightly  to  go  to  war;  governments  never 
feel  the  need  for  forgiveness,  but  men  do.  If 
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Samuel  Johnson  was  correct  wtien  Ta»  ob- 
served that  "every  man  thinks  meanly  at 
himself  for  not  having  been  a  soldier."  gov- 
ernments ought  not  to  require  a  man  to  act 
in  such  a  way  that  he  will  think  meanly  of 
himself  for  having  been  a  soldier.  "In  be- 
coming soldiers.'  Cromwell's  troops  peti- 
tioned Parliament,  "we  have  not  ceased  to  be 
citizens." 

When  men  are  asked  to  forget  propriety  on 
a  scale  that  challenges  the  fragile  moral 
values  by  which  they  maintain  some  sanity 
and  some  dignity,  many  things  can  happen. 
Some  win  become  more  soldier  than  citizen — 
as  may  have  happened  at  Mylal.  Some  will 
resist  the  right  of  the  government  to  ask  of 
them  such  an  offense  to  what  the  Levelers 
called  their  "self-propriety"  and  will  seek 
refuge  In  Canada  or  elsewhere.  Some  are 
never  bothered  because  In  handling  the  Im- 
personal Instruments  of  war — bombs  and 
herbicides — they  are  never  confronted  with 
the  particular  consequences  of  their  acts,  the 
charred  bodies  of  the  victims  or  the  Monta- 
gnard  family  without  food.  "I  could  take  It," 
a  young  veteran  told  me  last  summer,  "only 
because  I  was  In  the  artillery.  I  never  had  to 
worry  about  who  we  hit.  It  might  have  b«en 
Charlie,  It  might  have  been  somebody  else. 
We  never  knew  who  we  hit.  so  pretty  soon 
we  just  stopped  wondering.  That  was  the 
best  way  for  everybody." 

Still  others  respond  by  becoming  less 
soldier,  less  citizen.  A  Department  of  Defense 
ta&k  force  reported  last  week  that  drug  abuse 
among  American  military  personnel  In  Viet- 
nam has  become  a  "military  problem"  for 
which  no  effective  solution  has  been  found, 
partly  because  many  enlisted  men  want  so 
much  to  get  out  of  the  service  that  they 
are  prepared  to  risk  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charge to  do  so.  According  to  Newnoeek,  since 
last  June  "the  United  States  Army  .  .  .  has 
been  seen  the  time-honored  medal -award  sys- 
tem badly  tarnished,  witnessed  large  num- 
bers of  Its  troops  take  to  drugs  that  are  pro- 
hibited back  home,  and  experienced  a 
measurable  decline  in  discipline  and  morale." 

For  a  conscripted  army,  the  only  thing 
worse  than  defeat  Is  the  doubt  that  it  should 
be  fighting  at  all.  There  Is  a  limit  to  how 
much  savagery  ordinary  men  in  uniform  can 
either  absorb  or  inflict.  Sooner  or  later  they 
will  stop  wondering,  stop  caring,  or  go  mad. 

At  home,  we  have  also  experienced  "a  meas- 
urable decline  in  discipline  and  morale."  We 
have  turned  upon  each  other  In  spiteful  and 
accusing  fashion,  which  has  resulted  In 
violence,  division,  charges  of  intimidation 
and  conspiracy.  Increased  surveillance  by  the 
state  of  its  citizens,  and  increased  suspicion 
of  the  sUte  by  the  citizen.  Most  disturbing 
of  all  is  the  ease  with  which  so  many  tend  to 
suppress  theu  Indignation  when  they  are  not 
personally  affected  by  injustice  and  suffering. 
Such  Is  what  happens  when  in  the  name  of 
Its  Ideals  a  nation  has  to  "forget  propriety." 
Ifations  cannot  abandon  civility  abroad  and 
remain  civilized  at  home. 

[Le  Nouvel  Observateur,  Jan.  11, 1071 1 
What  I  Bboucbt  Back  . . . 
Trx  Lxbbaxt  or  Congsess, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dieter  Ludwlg.  a  German  reporter,  has 
returned  from  Indochina.  Here  are  his  report 
and  photos — Intolerable. 

I  arrived  In  Saigon  on  May  8,  1970  after 
American  troope  had  entered  Cambodia. 

I  started  to  work  as  a  photographer  for  the 
American  agencies,  Associated  Press  (AJ*.) 
«nd  United  Press  International  (U.P.I.) ,  and 
■cccMnpanied  the  American  units  on  their 
combat  missions  and,  particularly,  on  those 
-called  "secuxh  and  destroy,"  that  is.  missions 
whose  objective  Is  to  search  for  and  to  de- 
stroy the  enemy. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  American 
forc«a  from  Cambodia,  I  carried  out  several 
reporting  missions  Inside  Vietnam.  Then,  I 
followed  the  South  Vietnamese  troope  that 


returned  to  Cambodia.  When  I  learned  that 
the  military  operations  were  much  more 
forceful  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong,  I 
proceeded  to  Phnom  Penh  In  Augtist.  Prom 
that  time  on  my  Job  was  to  accompany  the 
government  Cambodian  troops  on  their 
missions. 

WTTHOOT  AMMUNtnON 

When  I  decided  to  follow  the  Cambodian 
imlts,  I  hoped  I  would  bring  back  some  real 
action  shots.  Indeed,  I  was  to  bring  back 
more  of  those  photos  than  I  had  ever  ex- 
pected. "If  you  think  you'll  be  able  to  work 
here  as  you  did  in  Vietnam,  you'll  soon  be 
reshipped  home  in  a  plastic  bag,"  my  friends 
In  Phnom  Penh  had  told  me.  This  warning 
was  not  as  exaggerated  as  I  had  first  thought 
it  was.  During  an  exchange  of  small  arms 
fire  in  the  vicinity  of  Siem  R^p,  I  joined  a 
group  of  eight  government  soldiers  who  tried 
to  reach  an  enemy  position  by  worming  their 
way  along  a  small  canal.  Within  fifteen  min- 
utes, fovir  of  them  were  killed  and  one  was 
woxinded.  While  the  group  was  withdrawing, 
its  leader  was  hit  by  a  bullet  In  his  buttock. 
When  we  two  were  under  cover,  I  took  his 
picture  that  showed  him  lying  on  the  ground 
with  clasped  hands  and  murmuring  a  prayer. 

I  don't  know  why  he  prayed  but  this  I 
know  without  a  doubt:  the  leaders  of  the 
small  Cambodian  army  pray  when  they  need 
helicopters  and  arms.  A  battalion  commander 
almost  cried  when  he  told  me  that  a  certain 
number  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  Viet- 
cong  simply  because  they  had  run  out  of  am- 
munition. The  same  thing  happened  to  the 
95th  Battalion  on  November  9,  1970,  when 
North  Vietnamese  forces  attacked  Trang 
(near  Kompong  Cham).  After  a  fight  that 
lasted  eight  hours,  the  men  ran  out  of  bullets 
and  those  who  were  still  alive  owed  their  lives 
to  the  fact  that  they  ran  away. 

On  November  22,  the  6th  Paratrooper  Bat- 
talion ran  into  an  ambush  that  was  set  up 
on  a  stretch  of  five  kilometers  along  National 
Route  7,  west  of  Prey  Totang.  Most  of  the 
men,  charged  to  operate  mortars  and 
machine  guns,  did  not  carry  individual  arms 
with  which  they  could  defend  themselves. 
The  battalion  did  not  have  one  single  radio 
set  for  communcation  with  other  units.  As  a 
result,  the  soldiers  took  off  in  every  direc- 
tion. Some  even  covered  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  twenty  kilometers  that  separated 
them  from  Phnom  Penh  where  they  were 
found  a  week  later. 

Situations  of  this  sort  become  even  worse 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  Cambodian  sol- 
diers are  accustomed  to  take  their  wives  and 
children  with  them  when  they  go  to  war.  I 
can  never  forget  that  morning  after  a  mortar 
attack,  carried  out  by  Communist  forces  on 
O-Day  (National  Route  7) ,  when  we  counted 
five  dead  and  forty-eight  wounded  of  whom 
more  than  half  were  women  and  children. 
Two  days  later,  Cambodian  soldiers  discov- 
ered a  family  of  six  peasants  that  had  been 
murdered  by  the  North  Vietnamese  appar- 
ently because  they  were  seen  being  friendly 
to  the  government  troops. 

MANITDNT 

It  wasn't  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen 
civilians  killed  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  But 
I  also  saw  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  kill 
unarmed  and  visibly  innocent  Cambodian 
peasants  and  the  same  sort  of  peasants  be- 
ing tortured  by  government  soldiers.  I,  es- 
pecially, remember  a  scene  that  I  had  per- 
sonally witnessed,  when  I  accompanied  a 
Cambodian  patrol  on  National  Route  7  In 
the  vicinity  of  Shoun.  While  approaching  a 
small  village,  we  saw  people  running  across 
the  road  and  disappearing  in  the  houses. 
Obviously,  there  were  no  soldiers  among  them 
and  we  didn't  see  any  of  these  people  carry- 
ing arms.  This  dldnt  prevent  the  Cambodian 
soldiers  from  putting  a  60  (mm)  mortar  into 
position  and  bombarding  the  village.  Mean- 
while, another  armed  group  encircled  a  small 
house  located  outside  the  village,  opened  up 
with  automatic  arms  and  a  M  79  grenade 


thrower  until  the  house  collapsed.  Nobody 
returned  the  fire  from  the  house  and  after  a 
few  minutes  of  searching  the  soldiers  found 
a  man  trembling  and  sitting  in  a  hole  flUed 
with  water.  When  they  pulled  him  out.  his 
face  expressed  an  indescribable  fear.  He 
clasped  his  hands  and  asked  for  pity.  They 
beat  him  and  then  one  of  the  soldiers  pointed 
his  rifle  at  the  prisoners'  head.  The  poor  man 
was  frightened  out  of  his  wits.  I  had  the 
reeling  that  they  would  have  killed  him. 
had  they  not  been  restrained  by  the  presence 
of  a  journalist. 

A  little  later,  the  battalion  commander 
arrived  and,  considering  that  the  man  and 
seven  other  prisoners  were  Innocent,  he  re- 
leased them.  Here  again,  I  had  the  clear  Im- 
pression that  the  officer  had  acted  only  in  this 
fashion  becavise  I  was  there.  My  Impression 
was  confirmed  when,  a  few  days  later,  a 
Cambodian  Journalist  reported  that  he  had 
seen  the  paratroopers,  whom  he  was  accom- 
panying, kill  on  their  march  all  those  who 
looked  suspicious  to  them. 

But  the  most  horrid  spectacle  I  had  ever 
seen  took  place  on  November  23  in  Mien  (Na- 
tlcnal  Route  7.  between  Shoun  and  Kompong 
Cham,  at  about  130  km  from  Phnom  Penh). 

HKAOHUNTXXa 

A  lot  of  fighting  had  been  going  on  In 
Mien  and  its  surroundings  where  Important 
North  Vietnamese  forces  had  stopped  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Cambodian  Army  that  was 
moving  toward  Kompong  Cham  and  where 
B-57s  and  P-4  Phantoms  of  the  American 
Army  had  bombarded  the  Communist  posi- 
tions for  many  days.  Most  of  the  positions 
were  Intact  but  the  village,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  totally  destroyed. 

It  was  afternoon  and  I  had  a  glass  of  tea 
with  the  detachment  leader  In  his  command 
poet  at  O-Dar,  when  I  heard  rifle  fire  coming 
from  the  direction  of  Mien  which  was  lo- 
cated at  approximately  2,500  meters  from  oui 
position.  When  I  arrived,  soldiers  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  the  edge  of  a  forest  where 
one  of  their  patrols  was  engaged.  I  ran  across 
the  rice  fields  and  Joined  the  men  who  were 
pursuing  enemy  soldiers.  They  killed  three 
of  them  and  captured  a  fourth  soldier  later. 

Back  in  the  village,  the  battalion  com- 
mander ordered  that  the  wounded  North 
Vietnamese  soldier  and  prisoner  immediately 
receive  the  necessary  attention.  Then,  while 
turning  to  me,  he  smilingly  asked  me  to  take 
pictures.  He  knew  very  well  that  two  days 
before  I  had  taken  pictures  of  Cambodian 
soldiers  ill-treating  a  seriously  wounded 
North  Vietnamese.  It  was  therefore  appro- 
priate to  show  the  "good  side  of  the  war", 
that  Is,  to  take  pictures  when  a  prisoner  was 
being  treated  correctly.  But,  when  I  was 
about  to  take  the  pictures,  I  heard  repeated 
shouts.  They  came  from  a  second  patrol  that 
was  returning  from  a  mission.  With  out- 
stretched arms  the  men  were  brandishing 
four  Vietnamese  heads.  I  was  used  to  this 
sight  of  cut-off  heads  but  on  that  day  I  saw 
something  that  made  me  vomit:  one  of  the 
youiig  soldiers  was  holding  a  liver  in  his 
hands — a  human  liver. 

I  have  often  heard  that  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  Cambodians  eat  the  liver  of  their 
dead  enemies  believing  that  they  would  thus 
take  {XMsesslon  of  their  strength  but  I  had 
never  met  anyone  who  had  personally 
watched  such  a  ghastly  scene. 
Bx  icT  uuasi 

Following  the  soldiers  who  just  arrived,  I 
saw  them  throw  the  heads  on  the  bodies  of 
the  three  Vietnamese  that  had  been  brought 
in  by  the  first  patrol.  Then,  I  went  back  to 
the  wounded  prisoner  but  I  soon  learned  that 
the  commander  had  slapped  a  soldier  who 
had  tried  to  open  one  of  the  corpses  with  a 
kitchen  knife.  Thereupon  I  returned  to  the 
place  where  I  noticed  a  bunch  of  soldiers  and 
I  Just  arrived  In  time  to  see  one  of  them 
leaning  over  a  corpse.  He  had  removed  his 
•blrt  and  hts  forearms  were  covered  with 
blood.  The  corpse  had  two  large  holes  below 
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the  chest  and  the  'TSutcher"  was  getting 
ready  to  cut  out  the  liver,  yhen  he  noticed 
me;  immediately,  he  dropped  the  organ  which 
Ite  was  holding  in  his  hand  and  stood  up 
with  a  leap.  I  took  a  picture  of  him  while  he 
was  still  holding  the  knife  In  his  hand  and 
another  photo  that  showed  him  hiding  the 
knKe  behind  his  back  (see  photos). 

Another  corpse  had  likewise  been  opened 
but  the  work  on  It  had  not  yet  progressed 
as  much.  When  they  saw  me  taking  pictures, 
the  soldiers  started  throwing  sandals  on  the 
corpses  so  as  to  hide  their  wounds.  Obviously, 
my  camera  brought  them  up  against  a  prob- 
lem. Most  of  them  felt  embarrassed  and  tried 
to  leave.  But  others  looked  perfectly  quiet. 
I  returned  the  smile  of  one  of  them: 

"Do  you  eat  liver." 

"Oh,  sure." 

"And  how  do  you  prepare  It." 

"We  cook  it  with  vegetables." 

"What  sort  of  vegetables." 

"Oh,  Cambodian  vegetables.  It's  very  good. 
If  you  want  to  taste  it,  be  my  guest." 

I  turned  down  the  Invitation. 

Dieter  Luswio. 


THE  STONES  ARE  STILL  THERE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  war 
of  words  has  been  raging  over  the  use 
of  marihuana. 

The  national  discussion  is  far  from 
ever.  While  additional  evidence  will  come 
to  light  and  should  be  considered,  for 
the  present  at  least  I  count  myself  among 
those  who  believe  the  use  of  marihuana 
should  not  be  legalized. 

Important  Information  which  fortifies 
my  view  is  included  in  several  editorials 
that  appeared  recently  in  the  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  Chronicle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  such  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Maxuuana  Mat  Makx  Tott  a  Psycholooical 
Caippuc 

The  answer  to  the  drug  abuse  problem, 
here  as  elsewhere.  Is  In  education,  and  we 
cite  in  these  columns — hoping  that  parents 
will  bring  the  information  to  the  attention 
of  their  teen-aged  sons  and  daughters — tes- 
timony on  the  effects  of  marijuana  pre- 
sented recently  to  a  special  subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  witness  was  Dr.  Sherman  N.  Klsffer, 
associate  director  for  patient  care  at  the  Na- 
tional InsUtute  of  Mental  Health,  whose  re- 
search and  findings  strongly  support  the 
behavioral  observations  made  earlier  by  oth- 
ers that  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  mari- 
juana use  Is  that  It  can  result  In  lasting 
psychological  damage  by  turning  yoimg  peo- 
ple away  from  mental  growth  and  personal- 
ity development  during  a  very  critical  period 
of  their  lives. 

What  Dr.  Kiefler  says  in  part  Is  that  It  Is 
natural,  normal  and  necessary  for  a  teen- 
ager to  face  and  learn  to  solve  a  seemingly 
endless  series  of  problems  in  the  years  be- 
tween 13  and  19. 

If  he  does  not  grow  through  this  proc- 
•u  (agonizing  to  most  teen-agers  and  their 
parents),  he  does  not  grow  up. 

He  may  therefore  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
normal  problems  and  crises  adulU  must 
cope  with — the  setbacks  and  sorrows  of  life 
which  usually  are  Interspersed  with  success 
and  other  pleasures. 

Dr.  Kleffer  suggests  that  IX  a  young  man 
(or  woman)  regularly  use  marijuana  to  slde- 
•tep  these  mentel  struggles,  he  can  quite 
Po«"lbly  grow  up  to  be  a  psycholoRlcal 
cripple. 

The  demonstrable  danger,  then,  U  psycho- 


logical, :A|id  It  U  aerious  enough — ^whether 
qr  not  current  mMlcal  research  turns  up  evi- 
d«hce  that  the  active  ingredient  m  mari- 
juana Is  harmful  to  the  body — to  warrant  all 
of  the  public  concern  so  far  expressed  over 
its  use. 

Personality  does  not  grow  in  a  drug-be- 
fuddled mind.  But  read  Dr.  Kleffer*a  own 
words  on  marijuana  for  yourself  and  come 
to  your 'own  conclusions.  He  has  had  access 
to  the  latest  research  reported. 

"...  since  the  drug  appears  to  attract 
seme  youngsters  who  already  have  emotional 
problems,  it  may  aggravate  those  conditions 
while  removing  the  youngster  from  normally 
accepted  processes  of  personal  growth. 

"One  needs  to  be  particularly  concerned 
about  the  potential  effect  of  a  reality-dis- 
torting agent  on  the  future  psychological 
development  of  the  adolescent  user. 

"We  know  that  normal  adolescence  is  a 
time  of  great  psychological  turmoil.  Patterns 
of  coping  with  reality  developed  dxirlng  the 
teen-age  period  are  significant  in  detemUn- 
Ing  adult  behavior. 

"Persistent  use  of  an  agent  which  serves 
to  ward  off  reality  during  this  critical  period 
is  likely  to  compromise  seriously  the  future 
ability  of  the  individual  to  make  an  adequate 
adjustment  to  a  complex  society. 

"Despite  the  need  for  more  Information 
on  adverse  effects,  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  marijuana  user  is  taking  a  signif- 
icantly Increased  risk  of  either  acute  or 
chronic  psychological  damage. 

"Though  the  Instance  of  serious  reaction 
appears  to  be  low,  by  deflnltlton.  as  the  niun- 
ber  of  users  increases  the  total  number  of 
those  experiencing  adverse  reactions  wlU 
rise  .  .  . 

"Those  users  who  already  have  significant 
psychiatric  problems  might  readily  be  led 
to  avoid  obtaining  necessary  psychiatric 
treatment  by  this  form  of  self- medication, 
only  to  wind  up  as  one  of  the  10  per  cent  of 
users  whose  entire  life  becomes  absorbed  in 
the  drug  culture  . . ." 

Which  is  to  say  it's  something  Uke  playing 
Russian  roulette. 

All  of  us  have  seen  the  tuned-out  behavior 
of  the  hippies  and  'flower  children."  And 
certain  it  is  that  this  generation  has  much  to 
worry  about  and  much  to  protest.  But  it  is 
equally  certain  that  when  one  carries  protest 
to  the  point  of  shielding  himself  from  society 
behind  a  smokescreen  of  pot,  he  had  better 
be  tough  mentally,  and  experienced,  for  this 
Isn't  a  Peter  Pan  world. 

One  young  pot  user,  interviewed  at  the 
time  The  Chronicle  ran  its  10-part  series  on 
local  drug  abuse,  pooh-poohed  the  dangers 
of  marijuana  use  by  asking  "What  Is  so 
strange  and  threatening  about  a  few  puffs 
that  bring  soft  gentleness,  shimmering 
beauty  and  tranquil  joy." 

Our  answer  now  as  then  is  that  it  is  strange 
because  It  reduces  the  majesty  of  the  human 
Intellect  to  a  bunch  of  babbling  deliislons. 
There  Is  meaningful  beauty  in  the  intricacies 
of  celestial  mechanics  but  how  could  this 
have  been  accomplished  by  a  horde  of  dream- 
ing vegetables? 

It  iB  strange  because  It  U  sham.  The  Al- 
mighty didn't  have  to  smoke  pot  to  create 
a  beautiful  universe.  And  you  don't  need  to 
smoke  pot  to  appreciate  it.  The  invention  of 
the  artificial  heart  pump  and  the  growing  of 
wheat  for  the  starving  masses  of  India  re- 
quire greater  acts  of  love  than  picking  flow- 
ers under  the  influence  of  pot. 

It  is  threatening  because  it  Ignores  re- 
ality. In  today's  world  he  who  would  make 
himself  a  lamb  is  made  by  others  Into  lamb 
chops. 

As  we  said,  ttila  Is  not  a  Peter  Pan  world. 
It  is  flne  to  espouse  friendliness  and  freedom 
of  living.  And  no  one  will  contend  that  It 
is  better  to  make  war  than  love.  But  It  is 
also  necessary,  somewhere  along  the  llzte, 
to  make  a  living. 

We  can  acknowledge  that  the  hli^;>lelB  mty 


Is  lighted,  at  least  for  many,  by  good  Inten- 
tions. But  these  can  never  take  the  place  of 
viaMe  goals  ai>d  workable  plans  for  the 
future. 

The  hippie  savanU  have  frooa  the  very 
beglimlng  exhorted  the  faithful  to  heed  St. 
Francis  of  Assissi's  admonition  to  go  forth 
and  make  love.  But  they  omit  the  fact  be 
added  ".  .  .  and  life  a  stone." 

The  stones  are  still  there.  Tears  of  pot- 
puffing,  loving  and  sniffing  didn't  move  them. 
Escape  Into  a  marijuana  fog  wont  help. 
Ultimately,  as  evidenced  by  the  mounting 
weight  of  sdentlflc  evidence.  It  can  be  dis- 
astrous. 

If  you  have  been  smoking  pot,  stop  It. 
If  you  havent,  dont.  There  is  no  question 
Its  use  and  abuse  here  is  widespread.  It  Is 
Just  a  step  or  two  down  the  ladder  from  the 
"hard  drug"  rung  and,  although  It  may  not 
always  lead  to  the  tragedy  of  hard  drug 
addiction.  It  often  starts  an  individual  In 
the  morass  of  drug  abuse.  One  of  every  3,000 
Americans  is  now  a  hard  drug  addict — and 
it  is  estimated  that  60  per  cent  of  them 
started  with  marijuana. 

Again,  dout  start.  And  if  you  are  a  user, 
stop. 

EvnwNCX  MocrKTB  oif  Dangkxs  or 
Makitdana  Usa 

We  have  dutlfuUy  published  letters  ex- 
pressing the  reaction  of  some  of  our  read- 
ers— most,  but  not  all  of  them  young — to 
our  editorial  of  Jan.  10  noting  the  growing 
weight  of  scientific  evidence  that  the  use  of 
marijuana  can  result  in  acute  or  chronic 
psychological  damage,  and  that  one  of  its 
chief  dangers  Is  in  its  "turning  off"  effect  on 
the  mental  growth  and  personality  develop- 
ment of  youthful  users. 

We  will  return  presently  to  the  reader 
response,  noting  first  that  our  concern  in 
the  editorial  was  with  the  psychic  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem,  particularly  with  teen- 
agers whose  use  of  the  reality-distorting 
agent  may  destroy  their  ability  to  meet  and 
solve  the  seemingly  endless  series  of  prob- 
lems they  will  face  in  the  critical  "growing 
up"  period  of  their  lives. 

If  they  don't  grow  through  this  process 
of  mental  maturation,  they  simply  don't 
grow  up.  And  if  they  cant  meet  the  myriad 
problems  and  crises  adults  are  faced  with — 
using  marijuana  to  sidestep  these  mental 
struggles — ^they  can,  on  the  evidence  of  in- 
tensive research  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  grow  up  as  psychological 
cripples. 

The  fact  Is  that  personality  doesnt  grow 
in  a  drug-befuddled  mind.  To  bring  it  closer 
to  home,  how  many  youths  do  you  know 
who  were  once  sports- minded,  active  and 
outgoing  who  are  now  withdrawn  from  ac- 
tive inteUectual,  social,  athletic  and  extra - 
ctuTlcular  activity?  Who  have  abandoned 
their  former  Interests,  even  their  ties  to  fam- 
ily, friends  and  church?  Who  have  lapsed 
into  a  lackadaisical,  hippy ized  sort  of  life? 
Who  are  given,  occasionally,  to  fanaticism, 
and  to  compulsive  obscenities? 

We  know  some,  and  it  Is  likely  that  you 
do,  too.  And  it  is  this  that  we  fear;  the 
psychic  consequences  of  smoking  pot.  The 
evidence  so  far — but  only  so  far — indloates 
the  danger  is  psychic  rather  than  biological. 
If  this  is  so.  It  Is  no  less  dangerous.  In  terms 
of  personal  and  societal  effects,  it  oould  be 
the  more  so.  We  don't  know.  But  trained 
teams  of  scientists,  physicians,  psychiatrists 
and  clinicians  are  hard  at  work  on  the  an- 
swers under  NIMH  grants  aiid  a  massive 
federal  study,  and  there  are  at  least  some 
hints  as  to  what  the  findings  may  be— of 
which,  more  later. 

Kach  at  the  several  readers  who  respond- 
ed by  letter  to  our  editorial — all  of  them 
beyond  doubt  completely  sincere,  well-in- 
tentioned, concerned  and  convinced  attacked 
our  alleged  "hypocrisy"  or  "double  standard" 
In  Indletlng  marijuana  while  (purpoMTuUy, 
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It  Tftft  8\iggMt«d)  Ignoring  the  hazards  of 
alcohol — the  Imbibing  of  which  la  viewed, 
by  two  young  readers,  as  "the  hangup  of  the 
older  generation." 

This  Is  to  say  they  equate  the  use  of  al- 
cohol with  marijuana  suggesting  that,  whUe 
both  may  be  bad,  the  use  of  one  Is  no  more 
dangerotis  nor  debilitating  than  the  other. 
The  usual  extension  of  this  line  of  thought  Is 
that,  since  the  sale  and  use  of  alcohol  Is 
legal,  why  not  marijuana^ 

The  argument  Is  attractive  on  thU  super- 
ficial level,  but  as  Dr.  Max  RaSerty  noted 
In  a  recent  column  on  this  page,  it  doesn't 
wash.  For  many  reasons.  To  begin  with,  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  drink  alcohol  are 
not  drinking  to  get  drunk.  They  drink  for 
relaxation.  It  can  be  granted  that  confirmed 
alcoholics  are  In  a  sense  seeking  a  "high" 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  hallucino- 
genic experience  obtainable  from  marijuana, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  alcohol  can  be  Im- 
bibed In  moderate  quantities  with  no  "high" 
either  sought  or  obtained. 

Most  drinking  Is  social.  Marijuana  puffers, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  smoke  at  social 
gatherings,  but  the  mental  effect  Is  anti- 
social. They  tend  to  withdraw  from  mean- 
ingful communication  with  each  other.  Re- 
search has  Indicated  pot  use  has  a  cumu- 
latively dulling  effect  on  the  mind — lack  of 
perception.  Inability  to  concentrate  and  to 
care,  and  reluctance  to  make  or  to  keep 
long-term  commitments.  It  cuts  the  atten- 
tion ^an  and  tends  to  make  the  user  lose 
sight  of  goals,  living  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment and  becoming  easily  distracted  and 
confused. 

Further,  marijuana  has  Its  own  "hangover" 
after  effects.  Researchers  report  they  can  de- 
tect marijuana's  effects  on  a  person's  think- 
ing for  24  to  48  hours  after  Its  use.  There 
are  indications  of  long-term  effects  on  the 
mind,  and  chilling  recent  reports  from 
Wayne  State  University  and  University  of 
North  Carolina  psychiatrists  tell  of  repeated 
cases  In  which  the  marijuana  "high"  comes 
on  again  spontaneously,  weeks  after  the  per- 
son has  had  a  high — In  many  cases  accom- 
panied by  a  degree  of  anxiety  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  psychiatric  emergency. 

Dr.  Keith  Yonge,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Psychiatric  Association,  and  head  of  the 
Canadian  commission  of  Inquiry  Into  the 
use  of  nonmedical  drugs,  has  this  to  say  of 
marijuana:  "Its  use  does  Induce  lasting 
changes  in  personality  functioning,  changes 
which  are  pathological  Insomuch  as  they  Im- 
pair the   mental  and  social  well-being.'  .  .  . 

"The  harmful  effects  are  of  the  same  order 
as  the  pathology  of  serious  mental  Illness 
(psychosis),  namely  In  distorting  the  per- 
ceptual and  thinking  processes  and  In  divert- 
ing awareness  from  reality.  Impairing  the 
Individual's  capacity  for  dealing  with  the 
realities  of  life. 

"The  argument  that  marijuana  Is  no  more 
harmful  than  alcohol  Is  specious.  Although 
alcohol  does  constitute  a  serious  health 
hazard  In  our  society  because  of  Its  readi- 
ness to  Intoxication,  its  action  on  the  mental 
processes  cannot  be  simply  equated  with 
that  of  marijuana.  The  primary  action  of 
'  alcohol  Is  that  of  a  relaxant.  Impairment  of 
mental  functioning  occurs  when  intoxicating 
quantities  are  taken.  Marijuana,  as  with  all 
the  psychotropic  drugs,  on  the  other  hand, 
acts  solely  as  an  Intoxicant,  Its  effects  being 
primarily  a  distortion  of  perception  and 
reasoning. 

"In  p«ycho-soclaI  development  man  grows 
from  the  prevalence  of  self -gratification  and 
dependency,  with  little  regard  for  reality,  to 
the  prevalance  of  self-determination  and 
self-abnegatory  Involvement  in  his  society. 
Against  this  progression,  the  trend  toward 
'Instant'  a^f-gratlfieation  and  artificial  self- 
exploration  (by  the  use  of  marijuana  and 
other  pcychotroplc  drags)  Is  distinctly  re- 
grM6lT»— a  reversion  to  the  Immature,  the 
primitive,  "^e  regresalon  is  further  evidenced 
In  the  othw  trends  In  group  behavior  with 


which  the  nonmedical  use  of  drugs  Is  asso- 
ciated— reversion  to  the  crude  or  jwlmltlve 
In  speech.  In  sexual  expression,  and  In  taste 
for  music  forma — however  much  theee  may 
be  rationalized  as  emancipation  from  soclo- 
cultural  oppresalon  .  .  ." 

So  much  for  that.  There  Is  more,  including 
evidence  from  NIMH  gramt  research  at  UCLA 
and  the  University  of  Oklahoma  that  tests  on 
long-time  pot  users  (two  "Joints"  a  day  for 
two  years  or  more)  revealed  "abnormal  brain 
wave  readings  patterned  to  behavioral 
changes"  and.  In  some  cases,  "chronic  leth- 
argy and  loss  of  inhibitions  for  two  years 
after  their  last  usage,  Indicating  significant 
and  lasting  organic  brain  change." 

Regiilar  use,  it  was  reported,  "contrlbutee 
to  characteristic  p>er8onality  changes — apathy 
loss  of  effectiveness  and  diminished  capacity 
or  wlUlngneee  to  carry  out  complex  long- 
term  plans,  endure  frustration,  concentrate 
for  long  periods,  follow  routines  or  success- 
fully master  new  material.  Verbal  facility  is 
often  Impared,  both  In  speaking  and  writ- 
ing." and  some  Individuals  show  "a  strong 
tendency  toward  regressive,  childlike  magical 
thinking." 

There  is  rapidly  growing  documentation  of 
the  dangerous  mental  and  p>sychologlcal  ef- 
fects of  marijuana  use,  and  on-going  re- 
search is  now  turning  up  evidence — prelim- 
inary to  be  sure,  but  cause  for  both  Interest 
and  concern — that  the  drug  may  have  grave 
physiological,  biological  and  genetic  effects 
as  well. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  last  week 
that  the  marijuana  study  subcommittee  of 
the  New  York  State  Temporary  Commission 
to  Evaluate  Drug  Laws  announced  as  Its  key 
finding  "substantial  evidence  that  marijuana 
is  a  dangerous  drug." 

"Sufficiently  high  doses  of  marijuana  can 
cause  unpredictable  acute — though  tempo- 
rary— psychotic  episodes  manifesting  them- 
selves In  the  forms  of  illusions,  hallucina- 
tions, paranoia,  depression  and  panic,"  said 
the  report. 

"In  addition,  preliminary  research  sug- 
g^ts  that  continued  regular  use  of  mari- 
juana or  extremely  high  dosages  may  cause 
liver  damage,  genetic  defects,  brain  damage 
and  upper  respiratory  ailments." 

The  Times  commented:  "Marijuana  Is  not 
a  'narcotic,'  despite  its  classification  as  one 
under  existing  studies.  At  the  same  time,  It 
is  a  dangerous  drug  ...  If  marijuana  Is  dan- 
gerous, the  law  must  reflect  this  fact.  The 
subcommittee's  report  wisely  suggests  that 
both  use  and  sale  should  remain  criminal 
offenses,  although  punishable  by  reduced 
penalties,  especially  In  the  case  of  first-time 
offenders  and  experimenters." 

It  18  conceivable  that  both  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  Times  will  want  to  re-evaluate 
the  situation  as  regards  penalties  as  the  in- 
vestigations continue.  Studies  by  Dr.  William 
F.  Oeber,  associate  professor  of  pharma- 
cology at  the  University  of  Georgia,  strongly 
suggest  the  possibility  of  serious  barm  to  the 
unborn. 

Dr.  Oeber  has  Injected  pregnant  rabbits 
and  hamsters  with  large  doses  of  resins  from 
marijuana  plants.  The  resultant  fetus  con- 
tained malformed  limbs,  spines,  livers  and 
brains.  They  often  suffered  from  edema,  or 
excessive  fluid,  on  the  brain  and  In  the  spinal 
region. 

A  New  York  City  College  professor  reported 
recently  that  pregnant  rats  Induced  to  Inhale 
marijuana  smoke  equivalent  to  one  cigarette 
a  day  for  10  days  had  given  birth  to  offspring 
with  genetic  defects.  The  professor.  Dr.  Vin- 
cent DePaul  Lynch  of  St.  John's  University, 
said  his  findings  Indicate  that  marijuana  use 
could  have  "very  serious  consequences  for 
human  reproduction."  He  reported  his  flnd- 
Ings  to  the  subconunittee  convened  to  evalu- 
ate New  York  State's  marijuana  laws. 

Dr.  Lynch  said  that  30  per  cent  of  the  rats' 
offspring  were  bom  with  malformations,  and 
that  his  research  team  "calculated  every 
aspect  of  the  experiment  so  that  the  rats 
would   receive    the    equivalent    amoimt    at 


marijuana  that  a  human  would  consume." 

He  added  that  his  findings,  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  NIMH  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Fovmdatlon,  tended  to  sup- 
port earUer  tests  conducted  In  Oeorgla  (Dr. 
Oeber)  and  the  British  West  Indies.  Dr. 
Oeber,  Informed  of  Dr.  Lynch's  findings, 
said  they  "added  a  definite.  Important  link 
In  establishing  the  dangerous  potential  harm 
of  marijuana  on  the  developing  fetus." 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  these  findings 

because  It  was  hard  evidence  of  this  sort 

the  capacity  for  causing  genetic  defects — 
that  appeared  to  initiate  a  trend  away  from 
LSD.  Scientists  found  evidence  of  breaks 
in  chromosomal  linkage  in  humans  using 
LSD,  and  the  developing  mass  of  research 
may  well  reveal  a  similar  threat  to  the  un- 
born among  marijuana  users. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  aspects  of  the 
marijuana  problem  Is  that  many  persons  who 
are  most  active  in  the  fight  against  pollution 
and  the  use  of  various  agricultural  chemi- 
cals because  of  the  potential  harm  to  our 
bodies,  are  moet  strongly  against  restraints 
on  the  use  of  marijuana  where  the  danger 
is  infinitely  greater,  at  least  for  those  who 
use  this  drug. 

We  win  doubtless  hear  again  that  more 
proof  of  harm  is  needed.  Well,  of  course  more 
research  is  necessary.  But  we  ask  now— 
pleadingly,  we  ask — how  much  more  evi- 
dence do  we  need  to  stir  us  up  to  act  more 
vigorously  to  find  a  solution  before  it  is  too 
late? 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORT  OF  SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  THE  OUTER 
CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  within 
a  few  days  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  have  its  report  available. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  and  the 
challenge  of  serving  as  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee,  appointed  in  1969  by 
Chairman  Jackson  to  Investigate  the 
matter  of  a  national  policy  for  our  con- 
tinental shelf  and  seabed. 

On  February  19,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
summarized  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations in  our  unanimous  report  in 
a  speech  before  the  Marine  Technology 
Society  seminar  on  ocean  and  seabed 
policy  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Bkllmon's  remarks  reveal  the 
significance  of  otu"  report,  which  will  be 
of  national  and  international  Interest. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  feel  that  my 
colleagues  will  profit  from  reading  Mr. 
Bellmon  "s  address,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AoDKCss  BY  Senator  Hxnrt  Bexmon 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  all  that  water  that  stretches 
from  our  coastline,  and  what  lies  beneath  it. 
Is  no  small  potatoes.  You're  here,  and  I'm 
here  today  because,  like  potatoes,  we  could 
figuratively  boU  In  that  water.  If  we're  not 
careful. 

We  want  tfeose  shining  seas  to  continue 
lighting  our  land  with  a  healthy  glow.  And 
you  members  of  the  KUrlne  Technology 
Society  know  that  whether  this  country  bolls 
or  shines  will  be  determined  by  the  wisdom 
of  our  government's  outer  continental  shelf 
policy. 

So  naturally  you're  concerned  about  what 
that  poUcy  la  going  to  be.  The  Congress  U 
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equally  concerned.  That  Is  the  reason  the 
^)eclal  Subcommittee  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  was  created  by  the  Interior 
Committee. 

This  interest  is  International  since  other 
countries  have  growing  energy  and  mineral 
Appetites,  too.  Like  us,  they  want  their  fair 
(hare  of  the  cake. 

But  what's  fair? 

The  Interior  Committee's  concern  Is  a 
matter  of  long  standing  since  this  Is  the 
game  committee  that  spearheaded  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  in  1963. 

The  Interior  Committee's  continuing  In- 
terest In  the  development  of  offshore  mineral 
recovery  operations  prompted  the  creation 
of  our  Special  Subcommittee.  Our  task  has 
been  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  matter 
of  a  national  policy  for  our  continental  shelf 
and  seabed. 

That  we've  done. 

In  the  last  18  months  we've  listened  to 
more  than  20  expert  witnesses  in  six  public 
hearings  ard  two  closed  sessions.  We've  read 
more  than  600  pages  of  additional  communi- 
cations DOW  bound  In  three  volumes  and 
studied  a  wealth  of  information  in  our  own 
flies. 

Our  report  will  be  available  in  10  days  to 
two  weeks — Just  as  soon  as  It  gete  through 
the  logjam  at  the  Oovernment  Printing 
Ofllce. 

Here  are  some  of  the  committee's  findings : 

The  committee's  basic  and  major  conclu- 
ilon  Is  this: 

The  mineral  estate  of  this  country's  con- 
tinental margin  is  the  heritage  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  should  be  retained  and  de- 
veloped for  their  use  and  benefit,  without 
interference  from  any  other  nation  or  group 
of  nations. 

That  conclusion  Is  based  on  the  commit- 
tee's agreement  on  a  few  preliminary  basics: 

First,  the  definition  of  the  seaward  limits 
of  our  sovereign  rights. 

The  committee  accepted  the  definition  laid 
down  by  the  1968  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf  and  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Branch  of  the  International  Law  Asso- 
ciaUon.  That  definition  says  our  sovereign 
rights  'extend  to  the  limit  of  exploltablllty 
existing  at  any  given  time  within  an  ulti- 
mate limit  of  adjacency  which  could  encom- 
pass the  entire  continental  margin." 

The  committee  beheves  that  deflnlUon 
mean*  that  the  United  States  not  only  has 
exclusive  ownership  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  our  continental  margin  ...  it  also  means 
we  have  the  last  say  on  the  exploration  and 
exploitation  of  the  continental  margin. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  said 
In  1969  those  rights  In  our  submerged  land 
continent  are  inherent  rights  by  virtue  of 
our  sovereignty  over  the  land. 

Every  other  coastal  nation  has  the  same 
Inherent  rights. 

Therefore,  neither  we,  nor  any  other 
coastal  nation.  Is  required  to  wait  for  the  go- 
ahead  from  any  other  nation  to  exploit  the 
natural  resources  of  our  respective  con- 
tinentol  margins. 

We  know  what  we  consider  to  be  the  ex- 
tent of  our  continental  margin.  And  we  know 
what  our  Inherent  rights  in  that  margin 
are.  We  do  not  want  these  rights  eroded. 

So  where  does  that  leave  us  on  the  Inter- 
national scene? 

Most  of  you  are  aware  that  President 
Nixon  propoeed  last  May  an  ocean  policy 
calling  for  creation  of  an  International 
regime. 

..i^J^^"^*'  **^®  regime  would  govern  the 
uae  Of  the  seabeds  beyond  the  point  where 
tne  high  seas  reach  a  depth  of  200  meters 

,^t,  *^''''  *'^°***  ''y  »"  participating  na- 
UoM  would  require  each  to  renounce  all 
national  claims  to  seabed  resources  beyond 

i^  .  "*'^"  P°'^'  ^  ^*i»t  would  be  an  In- 
ternational trusteeship  zone. 

tjnT.^L'^^***'*'  coastal  nations  would  act  as 
rt^^i  ^^  capacity  it  would  ooileot  sub- 
•Untlal    mineral    royalties    In    that    zone 


These  would  be  ttimed  over  to  an  interna- 
tional regime  which  would  handle  policing 
of  the  area  and  uae  Its  resources  to  provide 
economic  assistance  to  developing  countries. 

The  President  suggested  as  an  interim  pol- 
icy that  permits  for  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation be  subject  to  the  International 
regime  to  be  agreed  upon  and  that  part  of 
the  revenues  collected  during  that  period  be 
turned  over  to  an  appropriate  international 
development  agency. 

No  doubt  about  It,  the  President's  ocean 
policy  proposal  contains  the  offer  of  bold 
and  daring  financial  concessions  on  the  ptut 
of  the  United  States  In  the  interest  of  in- 
ternational good  wUl. 

The  question  arrises  as  to  whether  these 
concessions  are  being  made  too  soon  and 
whether  or  not  our  nation  Is  irretrievably 
surrendering  a  valuable  bargaining  position. 

The  President  kept  In  mind  the  national 
Interest. 

He  said  there's  no  reason  to  stop  exploring 
the  seabeds  beyond  the  200-meter  depth 
during  the  negotiating  process.  The  (Com- 
mittee believes  the  President  Intends  for  the 
U.S.  to  maintain  its  sovereign  rights  In  Its 
continental  margin,  even  while  pressing  for 
acceptanc<5  of  an  IrHematlonal  regime. 

The  Committee  generally  agrees  with  the 
President's  policy  proposal.  But  there  are  a 
few  8{>eclfic  areas  where  we  bump  heads. 

A«  you'll  recall  I  said  the  Committee 
agreed  that  this  country  should  not  give 
up  the  rlghU  It  enjoys  in  Its  continental 
margin. 

We  object  to  the  President's  offer  to  re- 
nounce our  sovereign  rights  beyond  the  200- 
meter  depth  because  that  could  endanger  the 
title  we  now  hold  to  the  resources  of  our 
continental  margin. 

Furthermore,  we  would  have  no  guarantee 
that  the  international  regime,  yet  to  be 
established,  would  re-delegate  to  us  the  same 
rights  we  would  renounce.  And,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  our  continental  margin  are 
Inherent  rights. 

So,  In  effect,  we  would  be  asking  the  in- 
ternational regime  to  give  us  that  which  Is 
rlghtfuUy  ours  to  begin  with. 

I  might  mention  here  that  there  are  a  few 
nautical  hawks  in  our  government  that  would 
like  to  see  coastal  nations  give  up  the  rights 
they  enjoy  in  their  oontlnenui  margins. 
Their  reason  for  advocating  the  sacrifices  Is 
their  fear  that  mineral  development  of  -hose 
margins  would  put  physical  restrictions  on 
what  has  long  been  free  and  unregulated  Uf e 
of  the  high  seas. 

The  hawks  are  also  concerned  about  what 
they  call  creeping  jurisdiction.  That  is.  if 
developing  countries  claim  exclusive  Juris- 
diction in  their  continental  margins,  tney 
might  then  try  to  claim  the  overlying  waters 
as  a  territorial  sea. 

These  militants  believe  ocean  policy  should 
be  reflected  in  a  new  treaty  embodying  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  doctrine.  They  say  some 
coastal  nations  have  already  overstepped  their 
rights  under  the  Geneva  Shelf  Coventlon  by 
claiming  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  bigger 
chunk  of  the  seabed  than  they  were  sup- 
posed to  get. 

The  Committee  found  Uttle  evidence  to 
support  that  charge.  Most  nations  are  honor- 
ing their  solemn  commitment  to  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Seas  doctrine.  That  doctrine  clear- 
ly prevents  any  coastal  nation  from  claiming 
JurlsdlcUon  over  the  superjacent  waters 
above  Its  continental  margin.  In  short,  the 
rights  a  nation  enjoys  on  Its  continental 
margin  are  compatible  with  the  Freedom  of 
the  Seas  Doctrine. 

We  see  no  logic  in  proposing  a  treaty  which 
does  nothing  more  than  re-state  doctrine 
already  covered  In  existing  treaties.  We  should 
enforce  the  txeatlee  we  already  have. 

Now,  back  to  the  President 

Committee  members  think  there  could  be 
some  problems  with  his  interim  policy  pro- 
posal that  leases  be  granted  subject  to  the 
unknown  regime  to  be  agreed  upon  later. 


For  Instance,  representatives  of  the  oU  In- 
dustry say  such  open  end  leases  would  be 
highly  discouraging  to  them  In  making  new 
exploration  ventures — They're  not  about  to 
buy  a  pig  In  a  poke,  so  to  speak.  So  this 
country's  mineral  development  and  recovery 
efforts  might  be  seriously  curtailed. 

Furthermore,  such  an  interim  policy  would 
mean  loss  of  revenues  from  bonus  bids  and 
royalties  that  would  otherwise  be  added  to 
the  UJ3.  Treasury. 

But  most  serious  Is  the  possibility  that  by 
agreeing  to  issue  such  conditional  leases, 
we  could  JeoiMirdlze  the  title  to  the  natural 
resources  of  our  continental  margin. 

The  United  States  voted  against  the  United 
Nations  moratorium  resolution  calling  for  a 
halt  to  further  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  the  seabed.  We  don't  want  to  put  ourselves 
In  a  position  of  having  to  accept  such  a  halt. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  leases 
continue  to  be  Issued  as  they  are  now un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953  and  the  1958  Geneva 
Convention  or.  the  Contlnenui  Shelf. 

During  an  Interim  period  lessees  should  be 
assured  the  terms  of  their  leases  will  not  be 
changed  under  any  future  seabeds  treaty. 
Otherwise,  we  can't  expect  any  Investor  In 
off-shore  mineral  development  to  take  part 
In  such  a  high  risk  venture.  Under  such  a 
policy  the  energy  crlsU  would  get  worse. 

In  our  Committee  report  we  did,  aa  I  have 
here— dweU  largely  on  policy  matters  directly 
affecting  our  continental  margin. 

But  I  can  assure  you  we  are  as  concerned 
as  is  the  President  that  this  country's  citi- 
zens get  a  fair  share  of  the  action  outside  the 
limits  of  our  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

The  mineral  wealth  In  the  deep  seabeds  of 
the  oceans  should  be  shared  by  the  nations 
of  the  world  under  a  treaty  that  will  encour- 
age investment,  exploration  and  responsible 
mineral  recovery  operations. 

Before  such  a  treaty  Is  adopted,  the  United 
States  Government  should  provide  measures 
to  protect  Investors  who  want  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  present  high  seas  rlghU  of  ex- 
ploration of  the  deep  seabed. 

The  President's  ocean  policy  is  contained 
in  the  draft  working  paper  presented  by  the 
U.S.  delegation  at  last  August's  meeting  of 
the  U.N.  seabeds  committee. 

The  paper  does  not  Implement  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  as  some  erroneously  think 
In  fact,  the  paper  bears  a  disclaimer  which 
cites  the  need  for  further  study  to  answer 
a  number  of  questions  raised  by  the  paper 

Certainly  many  changes  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  draft  working  paper  before  our 
committee  will  support  It. 

You  can  be  sure  that  there  will  be  sharp 
and  widespread  opposition  in  and  out  of 
Congress  to  the  Introduction  of  any  new 
International  agreement  that  would  limit 
our  claims  of  national  Jurisdiction  protected 
by  the  Continental  Shelf  Doctrine. 

The  United  States  Is  going  to  allow  no 
nation  or  group  of  nations  to  negotiate  away 
our  Inherent  rights  without  our  consent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  do  so  would  be  a 
violation  of  our  Constitution. 

The  framers  of  that  document  put  In  a 
safeguard  against  the  danger  of  Ul-concelved 
treaties  affecting  the  property  rights  of  the 
United  States.  Article  Four  contains  a  clause 
which  gives  the  full  Congress,  not  just  the 
Senate  or  the  President,  the  power  to  dispose 
of  any  U.S.  pTopt/rty. 

The  Committee  Interprets  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  to  include  the  property  rights 
outUned  In  the  1953  Shelf  Lands  Act  and  In 
the  1968  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

So,  to  renounce  any  otf  the  rights  referred 
to  in  those  laws  would  require  the  concur- 
rence  of  Congress. 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  approved 
the  order  to  print  and  receive  the  report  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  December 
twenty  first  last  yesf. 

We  think  that  the  Cooimlttee  has  a  couple 
of  major  tasks  ahead  of  it  in  helping  the  Ad- 
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mlnUtmtlon  develop  a  good,  workable  sea- 
beds  policy. 

First,  a  thorough,  continuing  review  of  the 
August  draft  working  paper  presented  to  the 
XT.N.  Seabeds  Coromlttee. 

The  Interior  Committee  should  seek  modi- 
fications of  that  paper  so  that  It  will  con- 
form to  o\ir  Intepretatlon  of  the  President's 
Intent  with  the  recommendations  I've  men- 
tioned here  today. 

Secondly,  further  Investigation  of  the  spe- 
cial problem  of  an  Interim  policy — one  that 
would  insure  continued  exploration  of  our 
continental  margin  as  well  as  protect  Inves- 
tors who  want  to  explore  the  deep  seabed 
beyond  the  limits  of  U.S.  Jurisdiction. 

The  comments  by  the  speakers  this  morn- 
ing and  the  ones  to  foUow  this  afternoon  will 
provide  additional  help  to  us  In  continuing 
our  work. 

I'm  hoping,  on  behalf  of  the  members  oi 
the  Special  Subcommittee  and  the  full  In- 
terior Committee,  that  you  11  study  ova  re- 
port when  It  comes  off  the  printing  press  and 
send  us  your  comments. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  have  to  cast  our 
votes  yea  or  nay  on  any  proposed  seabeds 

treaty.  ,    ^  ,.     . 

We'd  like  to  do  so  with  up-to-date  In- 
formation and  all  available  viewpoints  under 
our  belts.  We  genuinely  want  to  do  what's 
best  for  our  country.  That's  why  we'd  appre- 
ciate having  your  expert  comments. 


LOYOLA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  improv- 
ing education  for  our  young  people  con- 
tinues to  be  of  major  importance  in  the 
achievement  of  the  Nation's  goals.  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  of  a  program  at  Loyola 
High  School  in  Towson,  Md..  emphasiz- 
ing for  freshman  students  the  interrela- 
tion of  basic  subjects  and  the  importance 
of  learning  to  work  individually.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  has  taken  note  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Reverend  Lee  Murray,  S.J., 
headmaster  of  Loyola,  and  his  staff.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Evening  Sun 
article  be  Included  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  BalUmore  Sun,  Jan.  6,  1971] 
LoTOLA  HioH  Innovation;   Freshmxn  Lxarn 

How   To   LXAEN 

(By  Sharon  Dlckman) 

Loyola  High  School  freshmen  are  spending 
more  of  their  Ume  discovering  how  to  learn 
thft"  memorizing  facts. 

Curriculum  emphasis  is  changing  for  194 
freshmen  so  that  maximum  attention  la 
given  to  Individual  needs  and  the  Inter- 
relation of  one  subject  to  another. 

"The  mechanics  of  learning  seem  to  be 
pretty  much  the  same  In  all  dlsclpUnes." 
the  Rev.  Lee  Murray,  S.  J.  Loyola's  headmas- 
ter, said  In  explaining  the  decision  to  change 
from  the  structured  40-mlnute  periods  to 
more  informal  classes. 

In  the  late  morning  and  all  afternoon, 
the  first  year  students  dont  specifically  have 
a  science  or  a  history  class.  Rather,  they 
learn  Introductory  material  Ln  the  usual  sub- 
jects— English,  history,  science — but  under 
the  name  "communications." 

foreign  languages  and  nukthematlcs  are 
the  only  subjects  which  continue  to  be 
taught  with  fnnp^"*^  on  structure  and 
content.  "The  math  and  language  people  felt 
they  needed  the  more  traditional  manner." 
Father  Murray  noted. 


Generally,  freshmen  have  two  oouraes. 
along  with  physical  education.  In  the  morn- 
ing and  then  return  to  their  homerootpa  in 
St.  Mary's  Ball  to  work  independently. 


Father  Murray  says  he  knows  of  no  other 
program  in  the  country  like  U,  although 
there  are  others  emphasising  Increased  de- 
velopment of  the  Individual.  But,  In  one 
way,  he  added,  the  program  is  old-fashioned. 

"It's  really  the  old-fashioned  Idea  of  a 
schoolmaster,"  the  headmaster  said.  He  feels 
this  description  Is  accurate  because  students 
spend  more  time  with  their  homeroom  teach- 
er than  anyone  else. 

Each  homeroom  teacher  Is  like  a  counselor 
and  already  has  had  periodic  meetings  with 
freshmen's  parents.  He  teawjhes  them  the  sub- 
jects under  the  communications  program, 
although  he  may  not  have  teaching  back- 
ground In  some  of  these  subjects. 

MATXUAL  OaOANQSKD 

Father  Murray  Indicated  that  the  subject 
material  was  organized  by  a  teacher  in  that 
specific  field  even  thou^  It  U  taught  by 
someone  else.  However,  he  said  the  textbooks 
"are  largely  seU-lnstructlve  "  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  problem  for  teachers. 

"They  don't  spend  more  time  teaching," 
Father  Murray  said  of  the  eight-man  team, 
"but  they're  always  with  some  students." 

Richard  Simmons'  class  Is  an  example.  The 
desks  form  a  square  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  but  they  soon  become  clustered  in 
small  groups  for  discussions  and  Joint 
projects. 

Mr.  Simmons  spends  most  of  his  time  at  his 
desk  near  a  blackboard  but  there  U  a  steady 
stream  of  students  conversing  with  him.  And 
more  than  one  freshman  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Simmons  will  never  give  an  answer  to  a 
student. 

"It's  better  than  his  Just  teUlng  you  a  lot 
of  facts,"  Michael  Cross,  a  student,  aald 
frankly,  "and  a  week  later  you  don't  know 
anything.  He  Just  says  "Start  over  again.'  " 

DNHAFPT   AT  niST 

Victor  March  was  sitting  next  to  Michael 
and  was  eager  to  give  a  reaction  to  the  new 
program.  "At  first,  I  dldnt  like  it — It  seemed 
like  you  were  in  kindergarten."  he  explained. 

Then  he  recounted  one  of  the  class'  early 
exercises  when  students  sat  on  the  floor,  each 
with  some  blocks,  and  tried  to  communicate 
without  using  words.  "We  learned  that  you 
can't  do  anything  without  communicating 
with  people,"  Michael  added. 

At  times.  It  does  sound  like  the  freshmen 
are  enjoying  themselves  too  much  to  be  In 
school.  "It  looks  to  the  upperclassmen," 
Father  Murray  said,  "that  the  freshmen  are 
playing  ail  the  time." 

Hopefully.  Father  Murray  said  the  results 
should  be  that  freshmen  "will  find  learning 
easier  and  will  be  better  eqtilpped  to  work 
on  their  own.'  And  the  class  of  "74  wlU  carry 
these  principles  with  them  through  the  four 
years  at  Loyola. 

A  LOT  OV  TAI.KIirC 

However,  besides  working  on  their  own.  the 
freshmen  should  also  find  it  easier  working 
with  others.  The  headmaster  emphasized  that 
"circumstances  are  created  so  that  they  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  talking  to  each  other." 

With  about  23  students  in  each  homeroom, 
the  students  should  get  to  know  other  fresh- 
men— especially  in  the  same  homeroom — 
better  than  In  the  past.  Father  Murray 
believes. 

Bach  day  the  teaching  team  has  a  morning 
meeting  to  exchange  Ideas  on  student  re- 
action to  the  program  and  how  well  the 
planning  has  panned  out. 

During  a  recent  meeting,  Robert  Keller, 
program  coordinator,  answered  another 
teacher's  query  about  the  pace  each  teacher 
sets  In  his  own  classroom.  "We  stUl  are  eight 
indindnals."  Mr.  Keller  said,  "and  we  dont 
have  to  conform  to  the  resource  manual  In 
the  same  way." 

And  alnce  e«cli  Individual  student  pro- 
grenes  at  bis  own  pace,  there  are  students 
approaching  dtiferent  levels  in  eftch  of  the 
bomcTooms.  Sometimes  a  student  in  a  group 
may  delay  the  others  because  be  may  not 
be  finished  with  his  part  of  the  project. 


To  some  students  competition  is  no  longer 
dwelled  upon  and  there  are  no  gradoi  to 
strive  for.  "Each  student  receives  an  evalu- 
ation." the  headnuuter  explained,  "Btrt,  If 
needed,  these  can  be  translated  into  better 
grades." 

But  many  of  the  students  claim  they  are 
still  driven  by  competition  and  one  be- 
lieves, "Everyone  wants  to  get  done  first." 
Brian  Brown  declared,  "I  Just  like  to  try  to 
finish  things  fast.  "I  don't  like  to  spend  a 
long  time  on  one  thing — it's  boring,"  he 
admitted. 

The  eight  homeroom  Instructors — Brother 
Darryl  Biims,  James  Johnson,  Mr.  Keller, 
Louis  Mercorella,  Timothy  Pierce,  Richard 
Prodey,  Mr.  Simmons  and  Father  Peter  Smith, 
S.  J.  direct  all  their  time  to  the  freshmen 
and  some  teachers  outside  the  program  rarely 
see  them. 

ADDmONAI.    INSTBUCTOBS 

Two  additional  Instructtvs,  Father  John 
Sheridan,  S.  J.  and  Michael  lamplerl,  also 
sit  in  on  the  wort  sessions.  At  one  meeting 
Mr.  lamplerl,  art  teacher  for  freshmen  and 
upperclassmen.  Joked  to  the  others:  'If  you're 
wedded  to  your  hocnerooms,  I'm  sorta  going 
ste«wly  with  all  of  them. " 

Since  Loyola  Is  a  Catholic  high  school  re- 
ligion will  continue  to  be  taught  birt  not  as 
a  separate  course. 

A  report  on  the  freshmen  program  states, 
'"All  the  teachers  would  have  to  be  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  as  a  Christian  community 
we  are  trying  to  communicate  values  that 
are  cften  quite  different  from  the  values 
system  of  the  society  the  students  live  In." 

The  headmaster  and  freshmen  team  seem 
pleased  with  the  Innovative  program,  but 
there  are  questions  that  can't  be  answered 
until  the  present  freshmen  gradtiate. 

Will  the  emphasfl3  on  individual  freedom 
lessen  the  value  of  academic  work? 

'I  dont  think  kids  know  exactly  what  Is 
best  for  them  in  every  cafe,"  John  Stewart, 
a  math  teacher,  said.  He  continued,  "I  dont 
hold  for  absolute  freedom  and  do  whatever 
you  think." 

Mr.  Stewart  said  he  does  not  disagree  with 
the  goals  of  the  program,  but  wonders,  "Tf 
they  only  do  what  they  feel  like  doing,  they 
wouldn't  be  prepared  to  take  college  en- 
trance exams." 

But  students  apparently  learn  more  than 
Just  what  Interests  them.  A  recent  study  of 
the  program  maintains.  "The  presumption 
of  the  freshmen  program  is  that  content  ss 
such  Is  leas  important  than  the  learning 
process." 

And  It  goes  on  to  clarify.  "This  does  not 
mean  that  there  wUl  not  be  any  content." 
However,  the  content  for  the  sophomore  year 
at  the  Blakefield  campus  is  still  under  study 
and  has  yet  to  be  announced. 

In  general.  Father  Murray  says  the  par- 
ents seem  pleased — mostly  becauaemany 
notice  their  sons  have  more  Interest  In 
school. 

"Bdany  were  frightened  because  it's  dif- 
ferent." Father  Mtirray  admitted,  "but  the 
parents  are  willing  to  trust  us." 


THE  NEED  TO  REVCTALIZE  OUR 
RX7RAL  AREAS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  PresidMit,  in  all 
the  rhetoric  on  such  topics  as  revenue 
sharing,  unemployment,  the  state  of  the 
economy,  our  impending  population 
crisis,  urban  decay,  and  the  need  for  a 
better  urban-rural  balance,  we  often  lose 
sight  of  the  interrelatedness  of  these 
issues. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  ai- 
tentloD  of  my  eotteagne*  an  w^to^ 
ftpp«u1ng  in  the  LiUteflekl  Minnesota 
Standard  which  proves  a  very  clear  and 
vivid  picture  of  whmi  these  Issues  mean 
to  rural  Americs. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Lakefield  Standard  be 
represented  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Lakefield  (Minn.)  Standard, 
Feb.  4, 1971] 

Same  Sroar  WrrH  New  Ai>paoACH 

It's  Interesting,  but  not  necessarily  amus- 
ing, to  note  the  approach  at  both  the  state 
and  national  level  to  the  taxation  problem. 

The  favorite  preoccupation  with  chief  ex- 
ecutives at  both  levels  Is  not  to  find  ways 
to  reduce  spending  but  to  find  new  and 
different  approaches  to  the  taxation  prob- 
lem itself. 

President  Nixon,  for  example,  proposes  to 
help  cut  state  and  local  taxes  with  a  propoeal 
to  share  $16  billion  In  federal  revenues  with 
state  and  local  units  of  government. 

Oov.  Wendell  Anderson  suggests  a  similar 
approach  by  raising  state  aids — requiring  a 
raise  in  state  taxes — as  a  means  of  reducing 
local  school  district  taxes. 

While  this  Is  perhaps  providing  an  Inter- 
esting challenge  for  the  chief  executives.  It  Is 
merely  shifting  the  money  from  one  pocket 
to  another  while  doing  nothing  to  solve  raises 
In  taxes  that  have  taxpayers  showing  more 
concern  each  year. 

But  if  there  is  general  dissatisfaction  with 
raises  in  taxes,  there  has  to  be  even  more,  if 
you  happen  to  be  a  resident  of  a  rural  area 
like  this  one,  with  both  Mr.  Nixon's  "revenue 
shwlng"  and  Anderson's  Increased  state  aids. 

At  the  federal  level,  we  In  the  small  rural 
areas  will  pay  Increased  Income  taxes  so  that 
th<>  federal  government  can  dole  It  back  to 
the  larger  cities  as  a  way  out  of  the  mounting 
problems  of  extreme  urbanization. 

At  the  school  district  level,  we  doubt  that 
aijs  returned  will  match  increased  taxes  paid 
for  the  people  of  this  area. 

It  would  follow,  however,  that  our  local 
property  taxes  might  be  reduced  and  in  our 
rejoicing  over  this  feature,  we  might  tend  to 
overlook  commensurate  increases  In  other 
areas. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  taxpayer  must  pay 
for  all  the  money  he  receives.  If  there  is  any 
formula  for  paying  a  dollar  In  and  getting  sa 
back,  you  can  bet  It  wont  be  applicable  In 
Southwestern  Minnesota. 

More  likely,  we'll  be  paying  $1  in  to  get 
about  SO  cents  back  and  If  there  is  any  re- 
joicing over  the  80  cents.  It  would  be  oiUy 
because  we  did  well  to  get  that  much  of  it 
back. 

We  tend  to  agree  with  Senate  Whip  Robert 
C.  Byrd  that  "local  people  best  know  how  to 
spend  their  money  without  big  brother  look- 
ing over  their  shoulder  from  Washington." 

It  Makxs  Sense 
A  bUl  that  would  offer  tax  incentives  to 
Industries  locating  in  rural  development 
areas  has  been  proposed  In  the  senate  and 
apparently  has  the  support  of  Sen.  Walter  F 
Mondale. 

In  a  letter  to  Minnesota  newspapers,  Mon- 
dale said  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act 
would  "help  revitalize  the  nation's  small 
rural  communities  while  taking  a  burden  off 

We  hope  the  bill  wins  the  support  of  enoxigh 
lawmakers  to  assure  Its  passage. 

♦.l!.  T^*"  ■*'^'  "  "•°>"  to  «",  Btnoe  It 
tends  to  solve  the  problems  of  both  the  met- 
ropoliun  and  rural  areas. 

rb»    metropolitan    areas    have    problems 
in.\  over-population   and   the   rural 
with  needed  industrial  development 


TBJOTALTH  CARE  INSURANCE 
ASfflBTANCE  ACT  OP  1971— "MEDI- 
CREDIT"  «^i^i 

*}^\  ^^^-  **'•  President.  I  am  pleased 
w  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  in  cospon- 
soring  the  Health  Care  Insurance  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971.  or  as  It  is  otherwise 
known,  medicredit. 

This  bill  concerns  Itself  with  one  of  the 
more  serious  deficiencies  of  our  jpresent 
health  care  system,  the  lack  of  adequate 
health  care  financing  for  mlUloas  of 
Americans. 

I  feel  this  bill  embodies  a  sensible  ap- 
proach to  the  minimization  of  the  In- 
ability to  finance  adequate  health  care. 
It  uses  the  good  parts  of  our  health  In- 
surance and  delivery  system,  and  It  seeks 
to  add  improvements.  It  provides  Gov- 
ernment help  for  those  who  need  help. 
And  it  has  incentives  for  the  indigent 
and  those  on  welfare  to  go  to  work  and 
improve  themselves,  by  not  depriving 
them  of  all  the  benefits  of  Government 
assistance  as  they  Improve  their  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  approach  this  bill 
takes  to  provide  adequate  health  care 
financing  for  the  American  people  is  sim- 
ilar in  many  respects  to  the  approach 
contained  in  President  Nixon's  health 
message  transmitted  to  Congress  last 
week.  I  Intend  to  cosponsor  the  adminis- 
tration health  care  bills  that  will  be  sent 
to  Congress  in  response  to  that  message, 
in  addition,  to  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  because  I  feel  eswh 
makes  valuable  suggestions  for  combat- 
ing the  current  health  crisis  in  America. 
SpecificsOly,  both  medicredit  and  the 
President's  message  have  in  common  the 
following  points : 

First,  they  would  replace  the  present 
medicaid  program  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Second,  they  would  establish  a  fed- 
erally paid  floor  of  health  benefits  in  all 
50  States. 

Third,  they  would  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  health  care  based 
on  the  need  of  the  recipient;  the  most 
help  to  those  with  the  biggest  need. 

Fourth,  they  would  contain  incentives 
for  wage  earners  to  improve  themselves 
and  for  those  on  welfare  to  go  to  work 
through  a  system  of  gradually  reducing 
benefits  as  the  Individual's  Income  in- 
creases. 

Fifth,  they  would  insure  benefits  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  a  serious  long-term  Ill- 
ness. 

Sixth,  and  they  would  retain  the  pri- 
vate insurance  industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  medicredit  approach 
is  essentially  a  threefold  financing 
method.  First,  there  is  the  Government- 
paid  insurance  policy  for  the  poor.  This 
would  Include  not  only  those  on  welfare 
but  those  whose  earnings  are  so  limited 
that  they  have  no  income  tax  liability. 
We  are  talking  here  about  famUies  with 
an  Income  of  as  low  as  $2,000  or  $3,000 
per  year.  Certainly  these  are  the  people 
for  whom  Government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  medical  care.  The  medi- 
credit approach  envisions  that  these  peo- 
ple would  receive  a  voucher  which  they 
oould  turn  In  to  an  insurance  company. 
The  insurance  company  would  provide 
a  policy  of  benefits  In  return,  and  It  is 
important  to  note  that  there  must  be 
certain  minimum  benefits  In  such  pol- 
icies. 

The  second  feature  is  especially  ap- 
pealing to  me,  because  it  encourages  the 
Indigent  and  the  poor  to  become  increas- 
ingly productive.  There  Is  no  automatic 


cutoff  of  all  benefits  when  a  certain  In- 
come level  is  reached.  Instead,  as  the 
family  income  increases,  the  Federal  as- 
sistance decreases. 

The  third  feature  is  the  protection 
against  catastrophic  Illnesses.  Most 
Americans  are  not  too  concerned,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  medical  bills  for  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  the  doctor  or  even  by  a 
visit  to  the  emergency  room  of  their  local 
hospital.  They  are  concerned,  however, 
about  the  impact  of  a  prolonged  and  seri- 
ous illness  or  the  results  of  a  serious  ac- 
cident. Should  such  a  catastrophe  befall 
any  America:!  family  without  insurance, 
the  result  would  certainly  be  the  loss  of 
savings  and  all  other  assets,  even  their 
home.  Fortunately,  many  Americans  are 
already  protected  by  Insurance  policies 
which  provide  "major  medical"  benefits. 
Under  the  medicredit  approach  policies 
eligible  for  participation  In  the  medi- 
credit progi-am  would  have  to  provide 
catastrophic  Illness  benefits  with  no  ceil- 
ings. 

President  Nixon's  health  message  also 
addressed  itself  to  the  delivery  of  health 
care,  the  production  of  more  medical 
manpower,  and  such  problems  as  the 
conquest  of  cancer  and  the  provision  of 
health  services  In  rural  and  ghetto  areas. 
Medicredit  Is  designed  to  supplement  leg- 
islation dealing  with  these  aspects  of  our 
health  system  in  which  there  are  seri- 
ous shortcomings. 

I  believe  the  i^iproach  to  financing 
taken  in  the  Senator  from  Wyoming's 
proposal  merits  thorough  consideration 
and  intelligent  discussion.  It  differs  in 
several  Important  respects  from  the  ad- 
ministration's approach,  but  it  Is  a  seri- 
ous alternative  and  deserves  a  full  eval- 
uation. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  leadership  in  this 
vitally  important  field.  His  longstanding 
concern  for  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans  is  compellingly  demon- 
strated through  his  introduction  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  him 
in  introducing  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  from  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  concerning  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's health  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

Chicago. — The  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  today  congratulated  the 
Nixon  Administration  on  the  development 
of  "statesman-like"  health  proposals  which 
were  outlined  m  a  mesasge  to  Congress  late 
last  week. 

"I  think  the  Nixon  Administration  Is  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  heeJth  proposals.  They 
have  given  this  very  complex  subject  a  lot 
of  attention  and  study,"  Walter  C.  Born*- 
meler,  M.  D.,  said. 

"1  tlilnk  they  have  gone  about  It  In  the 
right  way.  They  have  consulted  with  all  the 
various  people  who  are,  of  necessity,  Involved 
In  health  care  programs  and  they've  con- 
sulted with  the  AMA  as  representing  most 
of  the  medical  profession. 

"We  think  they  have  come  up  essentially 
with  sUtesman-llke  forward-looking  propo- 
sals. The  overall  approach  defines  and  focuses 
on  the  separate  problems  that  need  attention. 
Tlxe  Nixon  plan  Is  neither  monolithic  nor 
Inflexible.  It  preserves  the  many  things  that 
are  good  about  our  present  health  care  sys- 
tem."' 
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In  many  areM,  Dr.  Bomemeler  continued, 
"We  seem  much  In  agreement,  although  the 
entire  program  must  be  studied  carefully 
before  we  can  make  spedflc  polnt-by-polnt 
comment." 

"The  whole  Idea  of  removing  the  economic 
barriers  to  health  care  for  the  poor  and  near- 
poor  has  been  AMA  policy  for  some  time," 
he  said.  "The  Nixon  proposals  speak  to  the 
problems  of  health  care  in  the  ghettos,  some- 
thing I  have  been  talking  about  constanUy 
since  I  became  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  last  June. 

"We  heartily  endorse  an  increased  national 
effort  to  seek  cures  for  cancer  and  methods 
to  prevent  It.  We  Just  don't  want  to  see 
appropriations  at  a  level  that  might  disrupt 
or  Impair  national  efforts  In  biomedical  re- 
search with  respect  to  other  critical  diseases. 

"On  the  matter  of  Insurance  against  the 
catastrophic  expenses  of  a  long,  protracted 
Illness — a  medical-health  bill  that  can 
pauperize  a  family — we  are  again  agreed  In 
principle. 

"The  proposal  for  health  Insurance  to  be 
purchased  on  a  mandatory  basis  mainly  by 
employers  for  their  employees  Is  an  Intrigu- 
ing one.  It  Is  a  new.  Imaginative  Idea  which 
represents  an  original  contribution  to  this 
whole  dialogue  on  national  health  insiirance. 
We  need  all  the  Innovative  Ideas  we  can  get. 

"We  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  more  de- 
tailed look  at  the  proposals  on  health  main- 
tenance organizations  (HMO's).  Although 
the  Nixon  approach  Is  an  optional  approach, 
both  to  doctors  and  to  patients,  we  are  not 
sure  that  HMO's  represent  real  solutions  to 
current  medical  problems.  We  feel  they 
should  be  Uled  on  a  demonstration  basis,  and 
thoroughly  researched — as  should  a  number 
of  other  delivery  methods." 

Dr.  Bomemeler  said  that  the  AMA's  health 
care  plan,  called  Medlcredlt,  will  be  intro- 
duced next  Thursday,  Pebriiary  25. 

"It  differs  from  the  Nixon  plan,  of  course, 
but  In  overall  philosophy  and  approach  I 
think  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  common 
ground  between  what  we  think  will  serve 
the  American  people  best  and  what  President 
Nixon  thinks  will  serve  the  American  people 
best."  be  said. 


INPLATION-RECESSION  COSTS 
JUST  TOO  HIGH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  of  continuing  inflation,  rising  unem- 
ployment, unused  plant  capacity,  loss  of 
income  and  reduced  governmental  reve- 
nues is  irtolerable. 

Our  national  priorities  should  be  to 
end  the  war.  revitalize  the  economy  and 
use  public  pressure  and  congressional  and 
executive  leadership  to  slow  inflation 
across  the  board. 

With  a  real  full  employment  budget 
designed  to  stimulate  an  economy  it  is  all 
the  more  imperative  that  there  be  a  com- 
prehensive national  incomes  policy,  cou- 
pled with  an  anti-inflationary  but  ex- 
pansive monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  We 
have  waited  for  leadership  In  economic 
policy  far  too  long.  The  longer  the  ad- 
ministration waits  to  Institute  and  vig- 
orously pursue  an  effective  Incomes  pol- 
icy in  wages  and  prices,  the  more  dlfflcult 
it  uiU  be  to  restore  the  economy  to  health 
and  to  put  America  back  to  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  a  guest  of  the 
National  Economists  Club  here  in  Wash- 
ington last  Wednesday  night.  This  or- 
ganisation represents  some  of  the  best 
economic  brainpower  in  the  world.  I  was 
privileged  to  discuss  with  them  some  of 
my  views  on  how  a  man  In  public  life 
must  make  decisions  dealing  with  the 


economy  and  the  people  living  within 
that  economy. 

In  order  to  share  my  views  with  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

The  Economy  of  the  Humakist 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Hobebt  H.  Humpheet) 

We  speak  freely  of  a  "political  economy." 
That  phrase  has  never  been  more  true  than 
today.  But  we  should  be  thinking,  as  How- 
ard Blnkeley.  your  new  President-elect  men- 
tioned to  me  tonight,  in  terms  of  a  "social 
economy" — an  economy  that  has  as  a  focus 
the  fulfillment  of  mankind's  aspirations  for 
a  life  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

Economics,  perhaps  more  so  than  any 
other  discipline,  should  represent  the  mar- 
riage of  the  scientist  and  the  humanist.  You 
deal  in  minute  detail  with  the  economic 
fabric  of  our  Uvea.  But  more  than  that,  you 
see  reflected  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  our  eco- 
nomic fortunes  the  desires,  hopes  and  fears 
of  hun»an  beings.  You  measure,  and  to  no 
small  degree,  direct  the  power  and  where- 
withal we  exchange  for  that  life  of  quality 
which  U  every  man's  right.  This  is  why  In 
this  period  of  economic  and  social  disruption, 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  here  with  you 
tonight.  You  have  your  work  cut  out  for 
you  in  both  the  social  and  the  economic 
field  and  you  cannot  reallstlcaUy  separate 
the  two.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  both 
facets  of  this  single  human  problem- 

Though  times  change,  old  patterns  of 
thought  have  a  habit  of  coming  back  into 
strle.  For  the  first  time  in  several  decades 
economics  is  again  being  referred  to  as  the 
dismal  science.  Some  persons  use  even 
stronger  adjectives.  Many  ecologlsts  and  con- 
servationists today  speak  of  the  "gross  na- 
tional product"  as  thought  it  were  a  con- 
tagious disease. 

I  am  sure  that  all  oi  you,  including  the 
most  growth-oriented  economists,  are  much 
concerned  about  the  quality  of  life  and  the 
kind  of  environment  that  will  be  passed  on 
to  coming  generations.  The  threat  to  our 
environment  does  not,  as  such,  arise  from 
a  high  and  expanding  gross  national  prod- 
uct. I  have  been  in  many  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  and  it  Is  obvious  to  me 
that  a  poor  and  deprived  economy  does  not 
provide  or  even  hold  out  the  proinise  of  an 
ideal  environnaent. 

Our  problem  is  not  that  we  produce  too 
much  but  rather  that  we  may  be  producing 
inefficiently  and  wantonly  and  without  any 
order  of  priorities.  We  are  not  exercising  the 
care  that  takes  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present  Into  account.  We  must:  not  become 
blindly  enamored  of  economic  expansion  ir- 
respective of  priorities  and  consequences. 
What,  for  instance,  will  be  the  economic  and 
ecological  ramifications  of  two  "Dead  Seas." 
It  is  believed  by  competent  authority  that 
unless  a  crash  program  is  Initiated,  the  Medi- 
terranean wlU  die  in  two  years  time. 

But  we  must  also  seek  the  fulfillment  of 
our  tremendous  unsatisfied  public  and  pri- 
vate needs.  In  a  nation  which  can  Increase 
Its  total  output  by  nearly  50  billion  dollars 
a  year  we  certainly  have  the  reso\irces  to 
both  prevent  deterioration  In  our  environ- 
ment and  Improve  our  living  standards. 

Having  said  these  nice  things  about  eco- 
nomics and  economists,  let  me  turn  to  some 
present,  very  disturbing  realities.  Our  econ- 
omy  has  been  managed  badly  In  the  most 
recent  years. 

But  what  have  been  the  specific  results 
of  the  game  plan  so  far? 

Unemployment  —  approximately  8.2%. 
highest  since  the  last  Repiublican  recession. 

Gross  National  Product — showing  an  ac- 
tual decrease  tn  real  growth  for  the  first  Ume 
since  1966.  the  next  to  the  last  Republican 
recession.  This  is  particiilarly  painful  and 


Ironic.  ONP  is  stalling  despite  that  fancy 
new  OOP-ONP  clock  the  Admlnistntion 
started  running — apparently  in  the  wrong 
economic  time-zone. 

Prices — non-food  and  services — up  to  7J%. 

This  leadership  vacuum  has  produced: 

"Accelerated  and  unduly  prolonged  in- 
flation; 

Soaring  interest  rates  and  financial  dis- 
ruptions; 

Stagnation  of  production  and  Jobs,  the 
cost  of   which  continues  to  grow. 

Policies  that  have  remained  long  on  hopes 
and   short   on    achievements." 

These  descriptions  of  our  game  plan  losses 
are  by  Gardner  Ackley,  Walter  Heller  and 
Arthur  Okun,  all  former  Chairmen  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  It  isn't  often 
you  get  three  economists  of  that  stature  to 
agree  on  the  wind  direction  in  a  gale,  so  I 
find  their  evaluations  as  convincing  as  I  find 
them  disturbing. 

While  discussing  the  economic  performance 
of  the  present  Administration,  let  me  dem- 
onstrate my  memory  is  Intact  by  saying 
the  Infiatlon  did  start  during  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration.  We  were  pursu- 
ing expansionist  fiscal  policies  up  to  mid- 
1965  and  these  were  proper  and  were  needed 
to  get  us  to  full  employment.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  increase  in  military  expendi- 
tures, we  probably  would  have  enjoyed  a 
substantial  further  curtailment  In  unem- 
ployment without  any  significant  degree  of 
inflation. 

In  retrospect,  it  U  now  clear  that  fiscal 
policy  should  have  been  sharply  reversed  In 
1966  and  we  should  have  continued  to  ex- 
ercise monetary  restraint  even  after  the  sur- 
charge was  enaicted  In  1968.  There  was  inade- 
quate fiscal  action  In  1966  and  the  surcharge 
came  too  late.  However.  I  would  call  to  your 
attention  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's deficit  in  the  national  Income  and 
product  accounts  dropped  sharply  after  the 
second  quarter  of  1968.  The  annual  rate  of 
deficit  was  $10.5  bUllon  In  that  quarter;  It 
fell  by  more  than  half  In  the  next  quarter 
and  was  only  $1.1  billion  In  the  last  quarter 
of  1968.  The  large  surpluses  of  $9.5  billion 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1969  and  »13.4  billion 
peak  in  the  second  quarter  of  1969  (at  annual 
rates)  were  within  the  time  period  covered 
by  the  last  Johnson  budget. 

Any  objective  observer  would  have  to  con- 
clude from  the  figures  that  the  major  fiscal 
shifts  designed  to  control  the  inflation  had 
already  been  planned  and  put  into  execution 
before  Mr.  Nixon  took  office. 

The  major  and  well  deserved  crltlcUms  of 
the  economic  policy  of  "no  policy"  over  the 
past  several  years  relate  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Inflation  has  been  fought.  Many 
Administration  officials  and  advisers  publicly 
expressed  great  confldence  In  the  early 
months  of  1969  that  the  rate  of  price  increase 
would  slacken  soon  and  significantly. 

The  fact  is.  inflation  proved  to  be  far  more 
potent  and  far  ttnare  persistent  than  almost 
anyone  anticipated.  Instead  of  declining,  the 
rate  of  growth  in  prices  accelerated  in  1969 
and  again  In  1970.  The  GNP  deSator  tn  the 
moat  recent  quarter  rose  more  than  In  any 
but  one  quarter  In  recent  years  despite  the 
6J  per  cent  unemployment  In  December. 

Ctoe  reason  frankly  for  this  persistence  in 
the  price  spiral,  in  addition  to  the  consumers 
saving  rate,  subsequent  softening  of  demand 
and  lessening  of  the  economies  of  produc- 
tion, is  the  greater  spread  between  wage 
level  increases  as  compiared  to  productivity 
gains. 

In  this  regard.  I  might  add  that,  with  plant 
capacity  utilization  hovering  around  73% ,  re- 
cent easing  of  the  depreclaUon  rules  should 
be  a  stimuliis  to  making  production  facilities 
more  efficient  and  modem.  It  should  not  gen- 
erally be  used  to  add  to  a  capacity  that  is 
prewfitly  underuJHlzed.  With  our  high-wage 
labor  market.  It  la  essential  that  we  inslrt  on 
production  efflcienices  that  permit  u«  to  re- 
main competiUve  la  foreign  markets. 
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I  am  not  going  to  say  that  there  are  no 
signs  whatsoever  of  prospective  abatement 
in  the  pace  of  inflation,  but  I  wish  there 
were  more  visible  and  more  dramatic  signs 
Illuminating  a  price  curve  that  is  slowing 
down  steadily  and  markedly.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  underlying  assumptions  in  the  re- 
cent barrage  of  economic  messages  from  the 
Administration  indicate  less  optimism  about 
overcoming  Inflation  within  a  reasonable 
time  than  was  true  a  year  ago  or  two  years 
ago.  Still,  the  day-to-day  speeches  and  policy 
pronouncements  keep  telling  us  that  signs 
strongly  point  to  greater  price  stability 
around  the  corner.  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
getting  some  loud  whistling  frMn  those  who 
are  walking  past  cemeteries  where  broken 
premises  are  buried.  Talking  about  such 
doleful  matters.  I  suspect  the  ^>lrit  of  Her- 
bert Hoover  may  be  trying  to  warn  President 
Nixon  about  elusive  t\u-ning  points.  Also.  I 
suspect  Lord  Keynes  might  be  a  bit  suspi- 
cious of  the  sincerity  and  repentance  of  some 
recent  converts. 

For  years  my  good  Republican  friends 
have  looked  on  me  and  my  progressive  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  as  unreconstructed  eco- 
nomic alcoholics.  All  we  could  do  was  spend 
to  excess — spend,  spend,  spend.  Well,  it's 
taken  some  extremely  fancy  semantic  and 
public  relations  footwork  but  we  now  have 
entered  the  era  of  "The  Pull-Employment 
Budget."  I  wish  we  had  thought  of  that  when 
we  had  a  deficit.  How  easy  it  Is  to  overspend 
and  be  forgiven  when  your  motives  are  so 
pure  and  your  goals  so  responsible. 

But  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  the  cost 
has  been  and  whether  the  i>erformance  has 
been  reasonably  good  by  any  standards.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  cost  has  been 
high  and  the  performance  poor.  We  have 
suffered  from  an  Incredible  combination  of 
recession  and  inflation.  It  is  like  suffering 
gout  and  malnutrition  simultaneously.  In 
1968  the  4.2  per  cent  Increase  in  consumer 
prices  and  the  3.6  per  cent  unemployment 
yielded  a  combined  figure  of  7.8  per  cent.  The 
price-unemployment  combination  was  10.9 
In  1970  and  In  the  final  quarter  of  1970  it 
was  over  11  per  cent.  We  certainly  did  not 
get  a  very  satisfactory  trade-off.  We  got  the 
worst  of  both  unemployment  and  inflation. 

Whether  we  call  what  we  are  experiencing 
a  recession  or  Just  a  cessation  of  growth  and 
a  little  dip  Is  not  very  relevant.  What  Is  Im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  unemployment 
Jumped  in  less  than  two  years  from  3Vi  per 
cent  of  the  labor  force  to  6.2  per  cent  and 
that  the  gap  between  our  potential  output 
and  oiu-  actual  output  is  about  $60  bUlion 
a  year.  Think  of  It — it  will  have  cost  us  over 
$120,000,000  by  the  end  of  calendar  1971. 
Over: 

$60  billion  In  real  Income  that  Americans 
will  never  spend; 

$22  billion  in  after-tax  corporate  profits; 

$6  billion  that  our  crisis  ridden  state  and 
local  governments  will  never  collect  In  taxes; 
and 

$31  billion  that  cannot  be  used  to  finance 
the  Federal  programs  this  Nation  must  con- 
tinue and  expand  If  we  are  to  provide  that 
life  of  quality  for  all  Americans. 

Looking  at  the  more  than  $16  bilUon  lost 
last  year  In  Federal  revenues  is  svirely  the  Ad- 
ministration's Just  reward  for  their  leader- 
ship failure.  It  would  Just  about  cover  the 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1971. 

The  economic  developntents  of  the  past 
y*ar-and-a-half  have  cost  the  nation  many 
t»ns  of  billions  of  dollars  In  lost  production 
tnd  revenues,  grief  to  the  unemployed,  In- 
••CTulty  to  workers,  continued  deficiencies  In 
•atlsfying  some  of  our  most  critical  needs  at 
home  and,  flnally.  deep  concern  to  many 
nations  around  the  world,  especially  the  less 
developed  countries,  which  look  to  us  for 
markets  for  many  of  their  primary  products 
jnd  who  find  that  even  a  mild  recession  in 
w«  United  States  can  cut  deeply  into  their 
•Swte.  Our  performance  has  not  made  it 


easy  for  us  to  sell  the  concepts  of  free  enter- 
prise to  the  developing  countries. 

The  Administration's  excessive  reliance  on 
monetary  policy  u  the  Instrument  to  bring 
about  a  prompt  and  substantial  curtailment 
In  Inflation,  was  costly  and  largely  inexcus- 
able. I  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 
I  am  and  always  have  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  private  ownership  and  private  production 
and  vigorous  competition.  However,  It  is  ir- 
responsible to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  leas  than  perfect  competition 
in  wage  and  price  determination  with  big 
unions — big  corporate  enterprise — with  di- 
minished competition  in  many  areas  of  our 
economy.  I  guess  we  call  It  oligopoly — price 
competition  is  at  a  minimum — administered 
prices  at  a  maximum. 

This  Is  the  time  when  there  is  need  to 
exercise  leadership  and  confront  the  spiral 
of  inflation  head-on.  This  is  when  positive 
efforts  can  bring  results.  If  ever  there  was  a 
time  for  pursuing  an  incomes  policy  and  for 
Jawboning  it  is  now  and  it  should  have  been 
thus  for  the  past  18  months.  Instead  of 
minimal  efforts  to  use  leadership  and  moral 
persuasion  and  to  mobilize  the  Nation's  deep 
concern  about  inflation,  the  Administration 
spent  most  of  its  time  telling  us  that  things 
would  soon  be  better. 

The  President  on  January  27,  1969,  Issued 
bis  carte  blanche  for  wage  and  price  gouges. 
The  President  said:  "I  do  not  go  along  with 
the  suggestion  that  Inflation  can  effectively 
be  controlled  by  exhorting  labor  and  manage- 
ment and  Industry  to  follow  certain  guide- 
lines." I  suggest  to  you  that  this  was  and 
remains  an  invitation  to  highly  inflationary 
wage  settlements  and  price  Increases.  The 
President  has  said  to  the  private  sector:  "Do 
It  to  them,  before  they  do  it  to  you."  We  all 
know  the  results. 

When  on  June  17.  1970  President  Nixon  be- 
latedly made  some  commitments  with  respect 
to  labor-management  arrangements  to  Im- 
prove productivity,  to  issuing  what  Walter 
Heller  called  "inflation  Inerts."  and  to  the 
use  of  Government  purchasing  authority  to 
slow  down  the  rate  of  inflation,  the  President 
still  emphasized  more  strongly  what  he 
would  not  do  than  what  he  would  do.  Once 
again  the  green  light  was  given  to  private 
determinations  that  were  not  In  the  national 
interest,  with  no  threat  of  any  restraint 
whatsoever.  I  recommend  that  you  re-read 
that  speech. 

I  hope  the  Administration  may  be  coming 
around  to  using  its  influence  and  its  au- 
thority somewhat  more  aggressively  than  by 
Just  issuing  "Inflation  Inerts,"  as  Walter  Hel- 
ler calls  them,  or  by  8usp>endlng  Davis-Bacon 
in  a  relatively  meaningless,  uninformed  and 
posturing  move.  There  have  been  rumblings 
of  semi-enlightenment  leaking  from  the 
White  House.  But  many  people  are  not  con- 
vinced that  a  new  pattern  of  economic  man- 
agement will  emerge.  I  hope  they  are  wrong. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  President  estab- 
llsb  a  National  EcononUc  Stabilization 
Board — a  Wage-Price  Profits  Board  as  a  part 
of  a  total  national  incomes  policy.  This  Board 
can  add  extra  strength  to  the  powers  of 
Presidential  persuasion  and  Jawboning  which 
have  been  In  the  past  and  can  be  helpful. 
Such  a  Board  can  help  Implement  a  national 
Incomes  policy  that  wUl  be  fair  to  the  worker, 
the  consumer,  and  business  enterprise.  The 
actions  of  the  Wage  Price  Board  can  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  establishing  regional 
and  local  productivity  councils.  Manage- 
ment and  labor  cooperating  in  such  councils 
can  help  implement  reasonable  and  econom- 
ically sound  wage  and  prlc<%  policies  and 
guidelines.  We  have  got  to  quit  dancing 
around  the  fires  of  inflation  and  attack  it 
head  on.  We  have  wasted  precious  months 
and,  in  fact,  have  aided  and  abetted  the 
"infiatlon  enemy"  by  weak-kneed,  half- 
hearted, Ineffective  policies.  With  a  real  full 
employment  budget  designed  to  stimulate 
an  economy.  It  is  all  the  more  Imperative 
that  there  be  a  comprehensive  national  In- 


comes poUcy  coupled  with  an  antl-infla- 
tionary  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

Other  things  are  needed.  The  Congreas 
should  renew  the  emergency  wage  and  price 
control  authority.  Including  the  power  to 
Impose  If  needed  a  temporary  freeae  on 
wages,  prices,  and  profits.  Two,  renewal  of 
authority  for  imposition  of  credit  controls. 
These  powers  must  receive  periodic  Congres- 
sional review.  They  should  be  xised  only  In 
dire  emergency,  but  the  power  should  be 
there  to  be  used  when  and  if  needed. 

The  President  should  establish  a  National 
Economic  Policy  Board  within  the  govern- 
ment. The  membership  should  include  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary'  of  Labor, 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
Ohalnnan  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bo«trd.  This 
board  should  meet  regularly  with  Congres- 
sional leadership.  Majority  and  Minority,  to 
review  the  state  of  the  economy.  The  board 
should  be  buttressed  by  a  national  economic 
advisory  council  consisting  of  representatives 
of  labor,  management,  agriculture,  and  con- 
8\imer. 

The  national  economic  policy  board  should 
maintain  a  continuous  review  of  the  state  of 
the  economy,  including  the  International  as 
well  as  the  domestic  economic  seme,  and 
present  Its  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  at  least  quarterly. 

The  President  and  the  Council  must  be 
prepared  to  use  persuasion  and  the  pressure 
of  public  concern  and  opinion  in  securing 
the  voluntary  coo|>eratlon  of  labor  and  man- 
agenient  in  moderating  the  wage-pnoe  aplnJ. 

A  determined  effort  must  be  made  by  gov- 
ernment and  industry  to  step  up  our  exports 
in  manufacturing,  processing,  and  agricul- 
tural products.  In  some  areas  this  may  call 
for  much  broader  lending  authority  and  ex- 
port assistance  In  order  to  meet  foreign 
competition. 

I  do  hope  President  Nixon  will  accept  and 
Implement  most  of  Chairman  Arthur  Bums' 
catalog  of  steps  appropriate  for  an  "In- 
comes jxjlicy."  By  the  way,  Dr.  Burns'  ac- 
tions gratifylngly  coincide  very  closely  with 
the  report  of  my  Inflation  Task  Force  in 
1968,  chaired  by  Otto  Eckstein. 

Most  serious  is  the  fact  that  past  failures 
have  put  us  In  a  very  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion to  reverse  the  economic  downtrend  rap- 
Idly  and  markedly.  Had  the  rise  in  unem- 
ployment been  associated  with  a  very  sharp 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  Inflation,  we  could 
stimulate  demand  and  reasonably  expect  that 
relatively  full  employment  could  be  restored 
with  a  reasonable  time — without  rekindling 
the  flres  of  Inflation. 

But  the  Nixon  Administration's  perform- 
ance in  1070 — when  unemployment  increased 
by  more  than  2  million  persons  and  prices 
continued  to  rise  at  peak  rates — leaves  us 
with  grave  problems  and  limited  prospects 
for  the  near  future. 

Unless  the  Administration's  direct  attack 
on  inflation  is  far  more  aggressive  and  far 
more  effective  in  the  future  than  In  the  past 
we  will  not  soon  reach  satisfactory  levels  of 
employment  without  again  fanning  the 
flames  of  infiatlon. 

As  we  look  at  the  Individual  sectors  for 
1971  It  is  bard  to  find  evidence  of  the  kind 
of  growth  which  will  get  us  b*ok  to  6  per 
cent  unemployment  at  the  end  of  1971  and 
a  4.5  per  cent  zone  at  the  middle  of  1S72. 
These  targets  are  fine,  but  they  will  not  be 
achieved  by  wishing.  I  agree  with  Arthur 
Bums  that  confidence  is  Important,  but  the 
big  question  Is  how  one  instills  confidence. 
I  do  not  think  it  comes  through  rhetoric  or 
exhortation.  Government  policies  and  actions 
are  more  lmix>rtant  than  Just  talk.  There 
may  be  some  economists  somewhere  who  will 
bet  on  the  $1065  blUton  dollar  level  for  I97L 
but  I  have  not  found  them,  even  in  the  finan- 
cial or  business  community.  For  my  taste,  the 
target  is  not  too  high.  But.  It  is  the  Nlzon 
poUcies  or  lack  of  policies  that  makes  the  tar- 
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get  l«£k  credlblUtjr.  Dr.  Burns  htnueU  liaa 
Indicated  the  (1065  billion  figure  Is  "very 
optlmUtlc." 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  tbe  programs  set 
forth  by  tbe  President  In  tbe  past  month 
Include  tbe  Inherent  Ingredients  for  a  rapid 
rise  In  real  ou^ut.  ONP  wUl  rise  but  the 
expansion  Indicated  In  the  Economic  Report 
does  not  seem  to  be  In  the  cards.  Excessive 
unemployment  will  likely  prove  to  be  much 
more  stubborn  than  Is  anticipated.  With  the 
labor  force  and  productivity  expanding 
briskly  and  with  the  war  In  Vietnam  con- 
tinuing to  wind  down,  the  QtTP  will  have  to 
grow  Car  above  the  normal  rate  of  expan- 
sion just  to  prevent  a  rise  in  unemployment. 

I  reiterate,  the  high  goal — If  that  Is  what 
the  91066  bUlion  reaUy  was  Intended  to  be — 
la  commendable. 

I  personally  beUeve  In  the  power  of  posi- 
tive thinking.  I  believe  that  faith  can  move 
mountains.  But,  sad  to  say,  the  economy 
lately  baa  proven  to  be,  at  best,  aa  agnostic. 

By  the  way,  let  me  for  a  moment  resume 
my  recent  role  as  Professor  and  give  you  an- 
other reading  assignment.  It  Is  a  very  short 
assignment.  Tou  must  read  all  of  page  84 
and  the  top  part  of  page  85  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
published  Just  three  weeks  ago.  If  you  can 
then  tell  me  whether  the  1066  is  a  "high 
target"  or  an  'Intermediate  target"  or  a 
"poealble  development"  or  a  "feasible  target" 
or  a  "reasonable  expectaUon."  I  will  be  deep- 
ly grateful  for  the  clarlflcatlon. 

We  should  aim  few  a  high  rate  o*  real 
growth  In  order  to  restore  relatively  full  em- 
ployment at  the  earliest  possible  date.  This 
Is  desirable  not  only  to  remove  the  tragic 
consequences  of  unemployment,  but  also  to 
overcome  the  horrible  waste  in  a  society 
which  has  great  unfilled  needs.  Further,  the 
movement  toward  full  employment  would 
yield  substantial  Improvement  In  produc- 
tivity and  could  yield  more  favorable  pros- 
pecU  for  Improved  price  stability.  Vigorous 
movement  toward  full  employment  can  har- 
monize with  the  objective  of  greater  price 
stability.  This  depends,  of  course,  on  what 
the  Administration  does  on  the  price  front. 
If  no  efforts  are  made  to  restrain  cost  and 
price  increases  and  if  there  continues  to  be 
excessive  reliance  on  the  aggregate  demand 
approach,  then  rapid  growth  can  bring  about 
a  rekindling  rather  than  a  slowdown  in  the 
rate  of  Infiation.  So  we  are  back  to  question- 
ing Administration  policy. 

Maybe  the  Administration  will  behave  dif- 
ferently in  1971  and  1972  than  in  1969  and 
1970,  For  the  sake  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try, let  us  hope  so.  Certainly  the  political 
developments  of  1970  should  have  dictated  a 
major  change  in  policy,  but  it  Is  hard  to  see 
a  budget  balancer  really  becoming  an  ex- 
pansionist budget  unbalancer  to  the  degree 
needed  to  get  the  economy  moving  forward 
again.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  envisage  the  Pres- 
ident pxirsulng  a  determined  incomes  policy 
after  reading  his  emphatic  statements  of 
what  he  will  not  do  and  his  mild  statements 
of  what  he  will  do. 

We  must  relate  politics  and  economics  and 
social  needs  In  meaningful  and  realistic  pat- 
terns. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  Insisted 
that  much  alt  the  rise  In  unemployment  is 
due  to  moving  from  a  war  economy  to  a 
peace  economy.  What  irony  that  a  Republi- 
can Administration  should  try  to  prove  that 
Karl  Marx  was  right.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
the  same  specialists,  technicians,  sdentista 
that  were  called  upon  to  develop  weapon 
systems  under  government  contract  are  not 
needed  to  develop  new  cities,  new  systems 
of  transportation,  advance  technology  in 
pollution  control,  and  to  meet  a  host  of 
other  tinmet  social  needs?  Are  we  to  be  told 
that  men  who  know  how  to  build  supersonic 
planes  and  space  vehicles  can't  be  helpful 
In  designing  modern  methods  of  housing 
construction? 
I  suggest  that  we  set  ourselves  to  the  task 


of  maintaining  full  employment  and  steady 
economic  growth  In  peace.  This  should  be 
our  natlooal  goal,  and  here  Is  where  the  men 
of  learning  and  the  men  of  public  aflalts 
should  come  together. 

What  we  need  is  a  combination  of  ambi- 
tious goals  and  firm  policies  that  will  give 
all  of  us  confidence  that  these  goals  can  be 
achieved.  Then  we  need  implementation 
which  ^11  help  us  strike  a  better  and  more 
effective  balance  between  output  on  the  one 
hand  and  price  stability  on  the  other. 

There  is  a  dreadful  lack  of  planning,  goals, 
and  priorities  In  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  We  have  long  needed  some 
mechanism  that  represents  both  public  and 
private  interests  to  give  us  a  sense  of  direc- 
tion In  the  use  of  our  resources,  giving  some 
guidance  as  to  what  should  come  first  and 
what  it  will  take  to  achieve  our  goals.  A  free 
society  will  not  long  survive  if  it  wastes  Its 
talent,  time,  and  resources.  National  plan- 
ning Is  not  something  to  be  frightened  about. 
It  is  something  to  be  desired.  Wealth  and 
power  are  no  substitute  for  intelligence  and 
Judgment. 

In  returning  to  public  office  after  two 
years  and  to  tbe  Senate  after  six  years,  I  am 
overwhelmed  with  the  feeling  that  "here  Is 
Just  where  I  left  things."  Our  unsatisfied 
needs — not  desires — are  boundless.  This 
afBuent  society  is  littered  with  poverty, 
hunger,  discrimination,  alums,  filthy  air, 
dirty  water.  Inadequate  housing,  frustrated 
youth  and  a  divided  people.  Tes,  we  have 
m&de  progress  but  we  have  more  to  do  than 
we  have  done.  When  I  see  our  unfinished 
business  I  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
rebellion  of  our  young  people.  Much  of  our 
traditional  wisdom  stUl  has  relevance  but 
much  of  it  has  no  place  In  a  world  of  true 
and  meaningful  values. 

The  economics  profession  has  moved  far 
ahead  in  the  past  generation,  but  like  the 
innovative  scientists  in  health,  in  nuclear 
energy,  in  space,  you  have  so  very  much 
more  to  do.  Leaving  partisanship  entirely 
aside,  I  ask  your  profession  to  find  the 
better  ways  to  reconcile  full  employment  and 
price  stability,  dynamic  growth  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  resulting  benefits,  eco- 
nomic security  and  incentives  for  superior 
performance,  peaceful  International  relations 
and  narrowing  the  gaps  between  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have-nots."  and  proper  balance 
between  private  initiative  and  private  re- 
sponsibility on  the  one  hand  and  public 
responsibility  for  economic  and  social  Justice 
on  the  other  band.  We  must  develop  an 
economy  of  the  humanist. 

We  should,  each  one  of  us,  burn  In  our 
zeal  to  see  this  great  productive  blending 
of  the  minds,  hearts  and  muscle  of  Amer- 
loans  continue  Its  growth.  The  economy's 
growth  is  our  growth.  Its  growth  is  a  meas- 
ure of  our  ability,  as  a  Nation  and  as  indi- 
viduals, to  accomplish  what  we  know  we 
can  and  must  accomplish.  Its  failure  to  grow 
la  oxir  failure.  Its  failure  to  grow  also  leaves 
imdone  those  deeds  that  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  Americans. 

And  those  deprived  are  those  who  can 
least  afford  further  deprivation  of  mind, 
body  and  soul — deprivation  that  long  ago 
became  instead,  a  depredation. 

When  times  are  lean  those  voiceless  onea: 
the  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the  unedu- 
cated, the  handicapped — are  the  first  to  suf- 
fer— to  have  their  part  of  the  American 
Dream  disappear  In  a  'itkBh — only  a  bitter 
after-taste  lingering  on.  A  "Present  hope — 
(their)  future  sorrow." 


STUMBUNa  TO  GREATNESS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
times  when  I  am  humbled  by  the  shining 
example  of  courtige  and  dedicatior.  ex- 
hibited by  those  whose  strong  spirit  is 
housed  in  a  fragile  physical  home. 

Such  a  man  was  my  good  friend  Her- 


man Robinson,  who  despite  his  own 
handicaps  spent  his  life  and  energies 
helping  others  who  faced  physical  hand- 
icaps and  encouraging  them  to  overcome 
such  barriers  in  order  to  live  a  vital  and 
useful  life. 

Because  I  would  like  to  share  this  in- 
spiration with  others  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Elizabethton  Star  for  Febru- 
«U7  28,  1971,  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Man  Who  Stdmblxs  to  Okxatnxss 

Most  everyone  strives  to  live  a  useful  life. 
Herman  Robinson  did  more  than  that. 

His  hometown  community,  which  he  cher- 
ished, others  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
Nation,  and  those  who  knew  blm  throughout 
the  World,  have  lost  a  man  whom  they  all 
admired.  He  would  not  give  up.  From  birth, 
he  fought  to  do  the  things  other  healthy  chil- 
dren do  and  which  are  taken  for  granted  by 
their  parents. 

His  mother.  Mrs.  E.  E.  Robinson  of  Eliea- 
bethton,  did  not  keep  a  protective  shield 
surrounding  him,  even  though  he  was  a  vic- 
tim of  cerebral  palsy  and  could  not  walk 
until  age  10.  Words  did  not  come  from  his 
open  mouth  .  .  .  Just  gutteral  sounds. 

Herman  Robinson  was  a  guiding  example 
of  how  one  could  overcome  such  great  ob- 
stacles. He  finished  high  school,  several  years 
behind  others  of  bis  age,  went  on  to  East 
Tennessee  State  University  and  received  his 
degree.  He  served  diligently,  too,  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  for  many  years. 

His  love  for  others  and  his  devotion  to 
help  the  forgotten  was  carried  out  through 
his  newspaper  profession .  He  also,  with  Allen 
Taylor,  organized  the  first  baseball  team  in 
Elizabethton  in  his  teenage  days. 

Herman  Robinson  would  not  be  stopped. 
At  the  age  of  58  when  he  finished  his  Journey 
for  his  fellowman,  Herman  made  svire  before 
he  left  this  World  that  everything,  as  much 
as  possible,  would  be  readily  accessible  to 
those  who  attempt  to  follow  his  footsteps  and 
carry  on  his  work. 

His  devotion  to  help  the  handicapped  was 
felt  by  everyone  who  knew  him.  His  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  is  an  ex- 
ample. During  the  administration  of  two 
governors,  the  late  Frank  O.  Clement  and 
Buford  O.  Ellington,  he  gave  of  his  time  and 
his  body  to  promote  the  handicapped. 

Oov.  Wlnfleld  Dunn  re-appointed  Herman 
chairman  last  Thursday  in  a  State  Capitol 
press  conference.  This  was  the  final  time 
all  of  his  immediate  family  would  be  to- 
gether with  him  before  death  took  its  toll. 
He  wanted  others  to  know  that  the  handi- 
capped could  live  a  "productive  and  useful" 
life  at  work  and  at  home. 

He  traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
the  state  and  nation,  and  also  abroad  while 
in  this  capacity,  a  shining  example  of  what 
mankind  can  do  to  overcome  affliction.  He 
did  this  without  being  paid  for  his  work 
as  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee  . . . 
only  receiving  travel  allowances. 

In  1966  Herman  Robinson  celebrated  hU 
birthday  in  the  Soviet  Union,  while  on  a 
People  to  People  sponsored  tour  promoting 
the  United  States.  Everyone  vrtth  him 
watched  as  he  sliced  the  first  piece  of  a 
Russian  birthday  cake.  On  top,  in  lieu  of 
candles  were  the  American  Flag  and  the  flag 
of  the  UB3.R. 

Herman  Robinson  was  attempting  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  men  of  the  World,  through 
his  work  for  the  handicapped.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  tbe  Handicapped. 

HU  day  was  long.  But  he  did  bis  other  Job 
as  Elizabethton  bureau  chief  of  the  Johnson 
City  Press  Chronicle,  too.  He  shouldered  awe- 
some responsibilities  without  hesitancy.  He 
loved  what  he  was  doing  and  the  pace  he  had 
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t^„tv  himself  seemed  to  make  him  work 
harder. 

He  knew  how  to  get  to  the  right  person 
in  jitate  government  In  order  to  help  those 
who  sought  his  help.  Be  was  respected  by 
th(»e  he  worked  with. 

He  was' a  Christian  who  rededlcated  his  life 
St  First  Baptist  Church  along  side  his  son, 
Bobert  H.  Robinson.  Jr.,  who  came  forward 
to  follow  Christ. 

Herman  Robinson  loved  his  chUdren.  He 
looked  forward  to  seeing  his  daughter,  Jac- 
quelyn  Robinson,  graduate  from  Carson - 
Newman  College  in  June.  Everywhere  he  went 
be  talked  about  his  grandchildren,  Robert 
in  and  Susan. 

Those  who  visited  his  office  would  see  a 
variety  of  family  pictures  of  these  grand- 
children, his  children  and  his  wife,  Marjorle. 
Msrjorte  helped  Herman  mount  the  insur- 
mountable. 

The  void  of  his  passing  will  be  felt  by 
many.  But  he  was  happy  to  the  very  end,  a 
fallen  servant  the  victim  of  a  heart  attack. 
His  "BIO"  heart  to  help  everyone,  his  par- 
ental guidance  as  a  father,  and  his  love  for 
tbe  Job  he  was  doing  was  above  reproach. 

As  all  of  \is  Who  pick  up  pieces  of  the  heart 
will  not  forget  this  great  man.  He  somehow 
knew  that  "his"  work  was  coming  to  an  end. 

After  svunmonlng  help  from  his  wife  via 
telephone  to  take  him  to  the  hospital  after 
suffering  pains  in  his  right  shoulder,  among 
other  things,  he  removed  a  biographical 
sketch  on  himself  from  his  office  desk  and 
placed  it  by  his  telephone. 

He  finished  his  report  for  travel  allowance 
reimbursement  too.  And  then  after  lying  on 
his  hospital  bed,  gave  instructions  to  his  wife 
to  complete  other  unfinished  details.  After 
Marjorle  returned  to  his  bedside  and  reported 
these  details  were  complete,  Herman  Robin- 
son rested  his  mind.  He  died  three  hours 
later. 

His  typewriter  is  silent.  His  office  and  home 
telephone  is  not  ringing  for  the  purposes  of 
others  seeking  help.  Others  are  now  showing 
their  appreciation  for  what  he  did. 

His  pipe  rests  in  his  ashtray.  His  paper  work 
Is  neatly  piled  on  his  desk. 

He  would  want  the  tears  spared  from 
mourners. 

His  work  will  continue,  but  a  man  of  his 
stature  and  caliber  will  be  difficult  to  find. 
The  echo  of  his  footsteps  will  linger  In  the 
halls  of  the  Tennessee  Capitol  and  other 
state  government  buildings. 

His  family  will  sorely  miss  him  too.  Their 
sufferings  were  already  shared  by  Herman 
Robinson  even  before  he  died.  He  was  so 
strong  that  this  made  him  stand  above 
others  in  a  crowd.  But  you  would  never  hear 
him  say  this. 

I  know  that  Herman  Robinson  was  all  of 
this  and  more.  1  am  glad  his  family  shared 
tbe  generosity  of  hU  heart  with  others.  This 
U  the  way  he  wanted  it.  I  know.  I  am  his  son. 
Robert  H.  Robinson,  Jr. 


8KNATOR    HUMPHREY    ON    "MEET 
THE  PRESS" 

Mr.  MONDALE.  My  very  distinguished 
wlleague  from  Minnesota  (Senator 
HUMPHMT)  appeared  this  past  Sunday 
CO  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press." 

His  remarks  on  the  fateful  Issues  fac- 
to* this  country  were  both  wise  and 
candid— at  a  moment  when  we  need  wis- 
«Mn  and  candor  as  seldom  before  from 
oor  public  leaders. 

Recommending  Senator  Htthphrxy's 
nttements  to  all  my  feUow  Members  of 
^jongTess.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
toe  following  transcript  be  printed  at 
«u«  point  in  the  R«cord. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  trans- 
wipt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
««»«».  as  follows: 


MXCT  TBE  PKXSS 

Ouest:  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hun^hrey  (D. 
Minn). 

Moderator:  Bill  Monroe,  NBC  News. 

Panel :  Max  Frankel,  The  New  York  Times; 
Clark  MoUenhoff,  Dee  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune;  Charles  Qulnn,  NBC  News;  and 
Lawrence  E.  Splvak,  Regular  Panel  Member. 

Mr.  MoiraoK.  Our  guest  today  on  Meet  tbe 
press  la  the  titular  head  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minnesota. 
Senator  Humphrey  was  the  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  in  1968.  He  served 
in  the  n.S.  Senate  from  1948  to  "64  when  he 
was  elected  Vice  President.  He  was  reelected 
to  the  Senate  last  November. 

Mr.  Bpviax..  Senator  Humphrey,  the  Senate 
Democratic  Caucus  adopted  a  resolution  the 
other  day  for  which  you  voted  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  U.8  forces  in  a  time  certain 
from  Vietnam.  Since  that  resolution  has  no 
power  over  the  President,  can  you  teU  us 
what  you  hope  to  accomplish  with  it? 

Senator  Httmphkxt.  It  Is  a  resolution  that 
states  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  Democrats  It  expresses  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  predominant  wUl  not  only  of  the 
Democratic  majority  but  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  encourages  the  President,  as  is  said,  to 
take  meaningful  steps  to  bring  about  a 
prompt  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Indo-Chlna,  and  it  discourages  the  President 
from  any  Incursions  or  any  diversions  of  mil- 
itary activity  into  neighboring  states  such  as 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Senator,  during  the  Johnson 
Administration  you  said  you  didn't  believe 
the  Democratic  Platform  Committee  ought 
to  be  engaged  in  the  business  of  being  the 
general  staff  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Why 
do  you  think  the  Senate  Democratic  Caucus 
should  play  that  role? 

Senator  Hubiphxxt.  Because  the  Senate  of 
tbe  United  States  has  powers  of  advise  and 
consent.  The  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
Is  in  part  made  up  by  the  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  national  seciulty  policy 
should  surely  be  one  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
a  committee  of  a  Democratic  Convention 
that  assembles  once  every  four  years  as  oom- 
F>ared  to  Senators  and  Congressmen  that  are 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people. 

I  believe  tbe  Congress  has  a  role  to  play 
in  foreign  poUcy  and  national  security  policy. 

Mr.  SPTtTAK.  WeU.  what  about  in  running 
the  war  though? 

Senator  Htticpkkxt.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  appropriates  the  money;  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  supposed  to 
have  the  power  to  declare  war.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shares  In  national  secu- 
rity policy  ahd  there  is  no  way  that  you  can 
Interpret  it  any  other  way. 

Mr,  Spivak.  Senator,  you  were  reported  aa 
saying  recently  that  If  you  had  been  elected 
President  we  woiild  have  been  well  on  our 
way  out  of  Vietnam  by  now.  Can  you  tell 
us  what  you  would  have  done  that  President 
Nixon  hasn't  done  to  speed  our  wlthdra-walf 

Senator  HtJMFRKXT.  I  believe  that  report 
came  from  a  book  or  a  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  Averell  Harriman,  and 
he  is  absolutely  right.  We  would  have  been 
well  on  our  way  out  of  Vietnam  by  now,  and 
I  would  have  made  the  policy  decision  to 
have  an  accelerated  systematic  withdrawal 
of  American  forces,  notifying  the  govern- 
ment of  Saigon  of  our  intention,  of  our 
BOhedule  of  time  of  withdrawal  and  pro- 
ceeding without  ever  permitting  that  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  a  veto  over  American 
policy  or  permitting  any  actions  on  the  part 
of  tbe  North  to  deter  us  from  that  policy. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Would  you  have  notified  North 
Vietnam  also? 

Senator  RtncpHxrr.  I  would  certainly  have 
notified  our  allies  and  that  was  the  impor- 
tant thing. 

(Aimouncements.) 


Mr.  FaANKKi..  Mr.  Humphrey,  we  haven't 
heard  a  public  deadline,  but  Isn't  the  Presi- 
dent doing  most  of  the  things  you  said? 
Aren't  we  well  on  the  way  out  of  Vietnam? 

Senator  Huxfhbxt.  Well,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Frankel,  I  have  given  the  President  through 
the  early  days  of  his  administration  my  sup- 
port on  the  withdrawal  program  but  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  policy  of  extending  the 
war  Into  Laos  and  (Tambodla.  I  think  It  is 
wrong.  I  think  it  Is  a  policy  which  wlU  Isad 
to  ovu"  further  Involvement  and  it  has  many 
possibilities  of  serious  danger. 

Mr.  FxANKXL.  Does  it  matter  to  you,  as  It 
seems  to,  to  tbe  President,  as  to  what  we 
leave  behind?  That  Is,  what  seems  to  be 
holding  him  from  total  and  quick  withdraw- 
al is  that  he  wants  to  be  siire  that  a  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnam  survives.  Is  that 
important  to  you,  sir? 

Senator  Humphmt.  I  think  it  is  Important 
to  all  of  us  that  South  Vietnam  be  able  to 
maintain  Its  national  identity  and  its  na- 
tional independence,  but  thoee  decisions  are 
ultimately  In  the  hands  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Now,  we  havci  been  there  a  long  time,  since 
1964.  We  have  poured  In  a  treasury  of  money, 
of  men;  we  have  poured  In  our  manpower. 
o\ir  resources,  our  technical  assistance. 

South  Vietnam  today  has  an  army  of  1 ,200,- 

000  regulars,  equipped  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  tbe  American  taxpayer.  It  has 
600.000  regional  and  local  forces.  It  has  had 
years — ten  years,  slnoe  1061 — to  develc^  a 
viable  regime. 

I  think  we  have  more  than  fulfilled  any 
obligation  we  have  ever  had  under  any 
treaty  or  any  commitment  that  we  may  have 
ever  made. 

Mr.  Frankzx.  And  If  it  is  the  military 
Judgment  that  all  those  forces  still  oouldnt 
hold  their  own  without  our  help,  you  would 
nonetheless  withdraw  that  help  now? 

Senator  Hukprhkt.  Mr.  Frankel,  I  am  not 
an  anti-military  man.  I  believe  in  national 
security  and  national  defense  and  I  do  not 
like  to  see  people  ridicule  our  military,  but 
four  presidents  have  been  accepting  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  the  military  since  1954 
and  each  time  we  have  poured  In  more  men, 
more  money,  more  bombers,  more  bombs, 
always  to  buy  time,  as  we  say,  for  the 
regime  In  South  Vietnam. 

Now,  we  are  not  c<»nmltted  to  any  oiie 
regime.  It  seems  to  me  that  after  that  pe- 
riod of  time  we  ought  to  have  learned  some 
lessons.  That  merely  going  on  further  doeent 
repair  the  situation. 

Our  effort  should  have  always  been  with 
the  people,  with  the  economic  and  the  so- 
cial fabric.  I  think  there  has  been  far  too 
much  emphasis  upon  the  military;  I  felt  so 
in  the  Johnson  Administration;  I  said  so 
and  I  feel  so  now. 

Mr.  Fbankxl.  When  did  you  decide  that 
we  really  ought  to  give  up  this  battle  and 
get  out? 

Senator  Humphext.  In  1968  when  I  out- 
lined a  program  of  accelerated  systematic 
withdrawal  in  my  address,  first  at  some 
commentary  In  Philadelphia,  later  on  at 
Houston  and  more  coix^)leteIy  at  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Now,  you  know  and  I  know  that  there 
were  prominent  people  In  our  government 
that  dldnt   agree   with   that   analysis   and 

1  felt  then  that  we  ought  to  be  on  the  way 
out,  that  the  military  solution  was  not  possi- 
ble; not  a  cop-out,  not  a  bug-out,  but  a  sys- 
tematic, sensible  program  of  phased  with- 
drawal. And  now  I  believe  that  this  must  be 
accomplished.  I  think  the  needs  at  home  are 
so  Imperative  that  we  have  to  put  our  own 
national   priorities  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Mr.  MoLLXMHorr.  Senator  Humphrey,  you 
were  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Food  for 
Peace  Program  way  back  In  the  fifties  and 
in  the  last  week  or  so  you  have  put  in  some 
legislation  that  would  bar  use  of  this  for 
weapons  of  war. 

Senator  HtncpRxxr.  Tes.  sir. 
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Mr.  MoiXEiTHorF.  Could  you  tell  via  bow 
you  would  accomplish  this  without  putting 
too  many  strings  on  It,  seeming  to  meddle 
In  the  affairs  of  other  countries? 

Senator  Httmphrbt.  Well,  first  of  all,  Mr. 
MoUenhoff,  the  monies  that  are  accrued 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities Into  the  Pood  for  Peace  Program 
belong  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  to  be  sure  those  monies  are 
worked — as  to  the  use  of  them — are  worked 
out  In  relationship  to  other  governments, 
that  Is  part  of  the  program,  but  Pood  for 
Peace  la  food  for  peace,  not  food  for  weap- 
ons, not  food  for  guns,  not  food  for  buUets, 
and  I  believe  that  these  other  countries 
need  things  much  more  than  they  need 
bullets  and  weapons. 

Mr.  MoixENHoiT.  Senator,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  mechanics  of  going  about  this, 
what  kind  of  legislation — Senator  Aiken  has 
said  in  the  last  week  that  this  would  be 
completely  unrealistic  because  it  would  put 
us  In  the  position  of  dictating  the  internal 
affairs,  budgetary  affairs  of  another  coun- 
try. 

Now,  what  Is  your  response  to  that  and 
how  would  you  work  It  out  In  legislation? 

Senator  Hcmphktt.  There  are  always  hon- 
est differences  of  opinion.  You  know  of  my 
very  high  regard  for  Senator  Aiken.  I  con- 
sider him  one  of  our  most  able  men,  but 
this  money  that  we  are  talking  about,  these 
rupees,  for  example,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
the  ziotys  or  whatever  they  may  be,  they 
belong  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  not  dictating  how  they  put 
their  budget  together  in  another  country. 
We  are  simply  saying  that  "We  will  not  loan 
you  our  money  out  of  the  sale  of  oommodl- 
ties  known  as  'agrlcultviral  commodities' 
for  weapons  systems,"  uid  just  put  it  in  the 
legislation. 

We  have  a  right,  I  think,  to  tell  people 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  our  money. 

Mr.  MoLLKNHOFT.  But  do  you  put  our  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  Into  the  position  of 
going  Into  the  financial  affairs  of  another 
country  in  this  respect,  and  In  effect  dictate 
how  that  country  will  handle  its  budgetary 
matters?  Can  you  keep  them  from  shifting 
funds  from  one  area  over  Into  another  and 
really 

Senator  Httmphxxt.  Yes,  we  can.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  every  dollar  under  Food  for  Peace 
Is  a  negotiated  arrangement  with  the  other 
country.  There  Is  no  money  under  Pood  for 
Peace  that  Is  not  a  negotiated  arrangement 
when  it  is  released  from  our  Treasury  so  to 
speak  to  another  country.  It  is  a  negotiated 
arrangement  and  I  say  let's  not  negotiate 
the  use  of  those  dollars  for  we{4>ons  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MoLUENHOFF.  Can  you  legislate  on  this? 

Senator  Httmphbxt.  Yes,  we  can  legislate 
on  It.  I  would  hope  we  didn't  need  to.  I 
would  hope  the  Administration  could  take 
care  of  It.  but  if  they  won't,  we  will  legis- 
late it  just  exactly  as  we  legislated  other  uses 
of  Pood  for  Peace  money,  for  schools,  for 
health,  for  the  American  businessman  to  be 
able  to  buy  or  purchase  some  of  that  money. 

Mr,  QtnNN.  Senator,  the  1972  Presidential 
campaign  appears  to  be  under  way  already 
and  the  New  Hampshire  Democrats  have  in- 
vited all  potential  Democratic  candidates 
to  come  to  New  HAmpehire  for  a  visit.  Have 
they  invited  you? 

Senator  Httmphuct.  I  can't  recall,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  letter  that  came  to  my  ot- 
flee,  but  as  you  know,  I  have  just  been  re- 
elected to  the  United  States  Senate  and  I 
have  no  present  plans  to  be  a  Presidential 
candidate.  I  may  very  well  want  to  look  this 
situation  over  a  year  from  now  and  at  that 
time  I  will  make  whatever  decision  I  feel  is 
necessary  one  way  or  another,  and  you  will 
be  the  first  to  know,  by  the  way,  if  you  want 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  Qttinn.  Senator,  Senator  Kennedy  has 
declined  the  Invitation  and  I  think  some 
others  have  accepted — Senator  McCarthy.  Are 


you  going  to  accept  or  decline  the  invitation? 

Senator  H01«phbkt.  I  haven't  really  looked 
at  It.  I  imagine  If  It  is  important  for  Presi- 
dential candidates  I  would  decline  it  but  I 
would  love  to  go  to  New  Hampshire.  I  have 
been  there  before.  It  is  a  wonderful  state. 
But  I  would  like  to  come  in  under  the 
auspices,  let  me  say,  of  Just  a  friendly  invi- 
tation to  go  to  a  group  that  might  want  to 
hear  any  of  my  views.  I  am  not  a  candidate. 

Mr.  QxTLNN.  Senator,  what  will  some  of  the 
factors  be  in  reaching  your  decision  later 
this  year? 

Senator  Humphret.  Well,  I  am  going  to 
base  my  decision  on  what  the  situation  Is  In 
the  country,  what  the  Issues  are,  and  how  the 
Democratic  Party  and  its  spokesmen  respond 
to  that  situation  and  those  issues.  In  other 
words,  I  want  to  base  it  on  the  realities  of 
what  the  economic  and  social  Issues  will  be 
and  how  they  are  being  handled  by  t 
party,  my  party. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  if  we  get  all  our  troops 
out  of  Vietnam  but  the  war  Is  still  on,  would 
you  be  for  or  against  military  aid  of  any 
kind  for  the  South  Vietnamese  and  help- 
ing to  train  their  soldiers? 

Senator  Humpbbet.  I  believe  that  a  form 
of  economic  assistance,  technical  assist- 
ance— 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  am  talking  about  military 
assistance. 

Senator  Humphret.  Not  active  troop  de- 
ployment in  the  area. 

Mr.   Spivak.   Military  equipment. 

Senator  Humprret.  Military  equipment. 

Mr.  Spivak.  We  have  all  our  troops  out. 
Would  you  send  military  equipment?  Would 
you  help  train  their  soldiers? 

Senator  Humphrbt.  If  there  was  a  threat 
to  their  national  security,  sir.  I  would  treat 
the  South  Vietnamese  as  we  do  other  friend- 
ly countries  and  other  friendly  powers.  I 
surely  do  not  want  American  forces  there, 
but  as,  for  example,  as  for  technical  asslst- 
ance,  as  to  military  assistance,  we  would 
judge  that  on  the  basis  of  their  need  just 
as  we  have  with  other  countries  such  as 
Cambodia.  Israel  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MoiTSOE.  No  air  support? 

Senator  Huuphret.  No  troops.  The  time  is 
at  h&nd  to  get  our  forces  out  of  Indochina. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  the  Democratic  Pol- 
Icy  Committee  of  the  Senate  the  other  day 
passed  another  resolution  which  you  ap- 
proved, saying  that  the  Senate  majority 
should  work  to  stop  the  inflation  and  reverse 
the  recession.  Now  what  do  you  think  you 
can  do  about  inflation  In  the  Senate,  and  if 
you  can  do  something,  why  hasn't  the  Sen- 
ate done  something  before. 

Senator  Humphhet.  Mr.  Spivak,  the  Ad- 
ministration's policies  on  the  economic  front 
have  been  unbelievably  Inadequate  and  they 
continue  to  be  that  way.  PlUed  with  con- 
fusion, filled  with  controversy  of  testimony. 
One  Cabinet  officer,  in  a  sense,  rebutting  an- 
other. Pilled  with  all  sorts  of  platitudes  and 
promises,  and  there  are  answers. 

This  Adnainlstration  in  the  very  beginning 
In  1969  opened  up  the  Pandora's  box  of  in- 
flationary trouble,  or  extended  It,  I  might 
add,  but  when  the  President — 

Mr.  Spivak.  They  didn't  open  it,  did  they. 
Senator? 

Senator  Hcmpbret.  I  said  "and  extended 
it."  When  the  President  said  that  the  Ad- 
ministration would  not  interfere  in  wage- 
price  decisions.  Now  what  are  some  of  the 
remedies?  Not  merely  to  rely  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  tight  money  and  high 
Interest,  which  was  the  early  reliance.  One, 
establish  a  national  economic  stabilization 
board,  a  wage-price  board,  with  the  power 
of  public  opinion  behind  the  decisions  of  that 
board  and  the  use  of  Presidential  Influence 
in  what  we  call  "jawboning." 

Two,  establish  within  the  Administration 
an  economic  council  to  synchronize  and  co- 
ordinate all  economic  policies  of  the  Admin- 
istration. Three,  to  establish  advisory  ooun- 
cUs  to  the  wage-price  board  and  to  the  ad- 


ministration of  business  and  labor,  to  es- 
tablish productivity  councils  at  a  regional 
and  local  basis  to  Increase  productivity.  To 
have  a  national  inoomes  policy,  which  this 
Administration  hasnt.  This  Administration 
has  a  disastrous  economic  policy.  It  Is  tti 
great  area  of  vulnerability. 

Mr.  Spivak.  But,  Senator,  werent  we  in 
trouble  economically  under  Johnson  when 
you  were  Vice  President?  Didn't  we  have  a 
roaring  inflation  and  didn't  we  have  imem- 
ployment?  Didn't  we  have  all  these  problems 
with  us? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Spivak,  we  had 
some  inflation.  The  inflation  rate  was  about 
four  and  a  half  percent  at  the  end  of  the 
Johnson  Administration.  I  think  any  fair 
man  has  to  admit  that  the  Nixon  Admlnls- 
tratlon  inherited  a  degree  of  inflation.  We 
had  relatively  full  employment,  but  I  must 
add  that  the  budget  for  Fiscal  1969  was  a  sur- 
plus budget.  I  must  add  that  the  special  tax. 
the  surtax  had  been  put  on.  I  also  must  add 
the  Nixon  Administration  taking  a  look  at 
those  facts  never  once  called  together  the 
leaders  of  the  Congress,  the  spokesmen  of  the 
economic  policy  of  the  government  in  one 
concerted  move  to  try  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  dampen  down  the  fires  of  Inflation.  Instead 
of  that  It  fueled  those  fires  of  inflation  and 
now  It  finds  Itself  In  a  serious  critical  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Spivak.  But  Senator,  Isn't  the  Nixon 
Administration  now  doing  what  you  Demo- 
crats started  and  that  is  deficit  spending.  In 
the  Interests  of  what  they  call  full  employ- 
ment? Aren't  they  doing  that?  Are  they  satis- 
fied with  that? 

Senator  Humpkret.  They  have  certainly 
given  some  legitimacy  to  what  they  have  al- 
ways told  us  was  a  mortal  sin.  They  have 
moralized  deficit  spending  but,  Mr.  Spivak, 
deficit  spending  Is  not  the  total  answer  to  our 
problem.  This  may  be  helpful  In  making  the 
economy — getting  the  economy  on  the  move 
again.  It  is  In  serious  trouble  with  six  per 
cent  unemployment;  over  five  million  people 
without  work;  with  the  wholesale  price  Index 
going  up  this  last  month  the  highest  It  ever 
has  in  the  past  15  years.  It  is  in  serious  trou- 
ble. The  economy  farm  parity  at  68  per  cent 
of  parity. 

But.  what  you  need  more  than  just  a  full 
employment  budget  is  a  national  incomes 
policy.  You  need  a  wage-price  stabilization 
board,  not  with  compulsory  powers,  but 
bringing  to  bear  public  opinion  and  public 
pressure,  the  moral  power  of  the  White 
House.  You  need  a  concerted  effort  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch  to  do  some- 
thing about  these  fires  of  Inflation  that  are 
eroding  purchasing  power,  that  work  cruel 
havoc  upon  people  that  have  fixed  income 
like  our  pensioners,  that  are  Just  taking- 
after  all,  even  if  you  increase  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  If  you  do  not  stop  inflation 
It  is  meaningless.  And  I  submit  the  Adminis- 
tration vacillates.  Its  policy  has  been  weak 
kneed  and  Ineffective  and  it  has  been  con- 
stantly contradictory. 

Mr.  Frankxl.  The  two  things,  I  gather,  that 
trouble  you  most,  Mr.  Humphrey — Vietnam 
and  the  economy,  and  inflation,  are  nonethe- 
less things  Mr.  Nlzon  really  Inherited  from 
the  Democrats. 

Why  do  you  think  the  country  should,  af- 
ter a  quick  two  years  of  Mr.  Nixon's  efforts 
to  cope  with  problems  that  were  handed  him 
by  the  Democrats,  why  should  the  country 
listen  to  many  of  those  same  Democrats  now 
when  they  criticize  his  performance? 

Senator  HtniPHRrr.  Well,  Mr.  Prankel,  we 
had  an  election  in  1988  and  you  are  looking 
at  one  of  the  men  that  was  in  it.  The  people 
made  a  judgment.  In  that  election  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  had  a  secret  plan  for  peace  In 
Vietnam.  I  said  I  had  a  proposal  too  and  I 
outlined  my  propoeal  to  the  American  public 
and  I  think  it  would  make  some  interesting 
re-reading  to  read  the  addrass  that  I  de- 
livered at  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  Utter  part 
of  September,  1968. 
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Mr.  Prankjbi..  Do  you  think  the  President 
bad  no  plan  at  all? 

Senator  Humprret.  I  don't  accuse  him  of 
that.  I  just  want  him.  If  he  has  a  plan,  to 
make  it  work. 

Secondly,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  as  a  candidate  In  1968  that  he 
would  check  the  fires  of  Infiatlon  without  a 
rKe  m  unemployment. 

Now,  we  did  not  have  unemployment  in 
1968.  We  had  begun  to  reverse  the  tide  of  in- 
flation. We  were  in  a  surplus  position  in  the 
budget  in  fiscal  1969  and  I  submit  that  an 
administration  that  comes  in  new  ought  to 
learn — if  we  made  mistakes,  surely  they 
ought  to  have  learned  from  our  mistakes, 
and  more  Importantly,  there  are  things  they 
ought  to  do  when  they  are  new  and  when 
they  come  In,  particularly  on  the  basis  of 
campaign  promises,  which  were  not  fulfilled. 

This  Administration  did  not  present  a  tax 
program  to  the  9lBt  Congress.  This  Admin- 
Isustion  did  not  put  a  national  Incomes 
policy  before  the  American  people.  This 
Administration  opened  up  the  floodgates  of 
inflation  rather  than  trying  to  put  a  brake 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Prankei..  Are  there  any  significant  sub- 
jects on  which  you  would  give  the  President 
good  marks?  His  efforts  at  arms  control,  the 
new  tone  on  China?  Anything  In  the  domestic 
area  with  which  you  are  pleased? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  am  pleased  with  some 
ol  the  reversals  of  positions  the  President  is 
now  taking. 

For  example,  I  notice  this  morning  the 
President  has  changed  his  attitude  on  Model 
Cities  and  will  now  release  the  funds  on 
Model  Cities. 

I  notice  now  the  President  feels  we  do  have 
a  national  health  crisis  and  has  come  forth 
with  at  least  some  form  of  health  measure. 

I  am  6ure  the  President  tries.  There  Is  an 
honest  disagreement  between  us  as  to  whai 
Is  the  better  method. 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  President's  message 
on  the  state  of  the  world  had  many  con- 
structive features  to  It,  even  though  I  think 
it  was  much  more  hard  line,  much  more  In- 
flexible than  his  previous  messages.  He  surely 
has  had  some  forward  position  on  our  rela- 
tionship with  China. 

I  was  dismayed  though,  I  must  say,  in  two 
aspects  of  bis  state  of  the  world  message.  The 
manner  In  which  he  dealt  with  Indo-China 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  discussed  the 
arms  control  situation.  I  wasn't  pleased  with 
that. 

Mr.  Monroe.  We  have  less  than  fo\u-  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MoLLENHorr.  Senator,  In  the  area  of 
labor  legislation,  you  have  been  a  leader 
over  a  |>erlod  of  years.  In  1949  you  were  talk- 
ing about  Taft-Hartley  as  some  kind  of  a 
burr  under  the  saddle  of  labor,  and  when  you 
were  Vice  President  you  said  you  were  going 
to  get  rid  of  that  burr.  Why  didn't  you  get 
something  done  on  that? 

Senator  Humphrey.  We  didn't  have  the 
votes,  Mr.  MollenhoS,  and  in  this  country 
that  Is  what  It  takes. 

Mr.  MoLLENHOiT.  Well,  you  have  said  also 
that  the  Landrum-Grlflln  legislation  went  too 
far  with  its  restrictions  on  labor  unions. 
Now,  In  the  last  few  weeks  and  months  here 
we  have  seen  the  United  Mlneworkers  under 
Laadrum-Orlffln  and  we  have  seen  what 
Tony  Boyle  and  Others  of  the  United  Mine- 
workers  did  under  that. 

Do  you  feel  there  should  be  some  change 
in  Landrum-Griffln  and  should  It  be  male 
tighter,  or  more  loose? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  MoUenhoff,  I  am 
not  familiar  with  aU  the  detalU,  but  wher- 
ever there  is  a  mis-use  of  the  funds  that 
belong  to  the  workers  emd  their  pension 
funds,  their  trust  funds,  their  union  funds, 
there  ought  to  be  strict  and  stem  legisla- 
tive restraints  and  there  ought  to  be  ade- 
quate enforcement.  It   is  just  that  simple. 

I  think  that  we  now  know  that  there  are 
<lUBcultleB   In   some   of   the — not   only    In 


unions,  but  in  banks  and  in  business,  and  we 
can't  oondone  it. 

Mr.  MoLLKNHOrr.  In  fact,  badnt  we  seen 
enough  through  this  area  through  the  labor 
racket  investigations  In  the  late  fifties  and 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  early  sixties,  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusions  on  this,  and  you 
were  suggesting  a  few  years  ago  that  you 
loosen  these  things  up. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Oh,  no,  I  voted  for  all 
the  restraints  and  the  controls  on  pension 
and  welfare  funds.  Mr.  MoUenhoff. 

Mr.  MoLLEKHorp.  But  in  1960  you  said  If  you 
bad  it  to  do  over  again,  you  would  not  have 
voted  for  Landrum-Grlflln. 

Senator  Humphrey.  For  Landrum-GrllBn, 
but  that  is  not  all  the  legislation,  sir,  that 
we  have  upon  the  books  relating  to  health 
and  welfare  funds. 

Mr.  MoLLEHHorr.  Isn't  that  the  one  that 
puts  the  restraints  upon  the  books  them- 
selves and  the  financial  accounting  and  so 
forth  that  we  are  involved  in? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Part  of  It,  sir,  but 
Landrum-Griffin  does  much  more  than  that 
and  you  know  it  and  I  know  It,  so  let's  not 
argrue  about  it  here. 

Mr.  MOL1.ENHOKF.  But  it  does  that. 

Mr.  QuTNN.  Senator,  how  many  fewer 
Americsins  would  be  in  Vietnam  now,  today, 
if  you  were  President?  There  are  abouit 
330,000 

Senator  Humphrey.  How  many  are  left? 

Mr.  QuiNN.  Around  330,000. 

Senator  Humphrey.  About  330,000  fewer. 

Mr.  QuTNN.  You'd  be  completely  out? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  would. 

Mr.  QuiNN.  What  about  the  argument  that 
moving  too  rapidly  will  endanger  the  Amer- 
ican troops? 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  know,  we  have 
heard  this  argument  all  during  the  years.  I 
just  said  a  while  ago  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  a  million  two  hundred  thousand  men 
that  we  consider  to  be  well  trained — we 
thought  some  of  them  were  well  enough 
trained  to  send  them  barging  across  the 
frontier  into  Laos,  others  into  Cambodia — 
of  course,  they  go  with  American  support, 
American  alrpower,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  first  responsibility  of  those  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  is  to  be  a  force  to  defend 
their  own  frontiers  within  the  country. 

Our  effort  today  is  not  to  leave  Vietnam 
alone,  but  to  help  it  to  build  a  viable  econ- 
omy, to  help  promote  regional  security  in 
that  area,  to  help  these  people  defend  them- 
selves and  to  encourage  the  Government  ot 
South  Vietnam  to  broaden  its  political  base 
because  surely  there  will  be  another  election 
over  there  or  some  form  of  (political  change 
and  It  ought  to  be  on  a  much  broader  base 
than  it  presently  is. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Our  time  is  up.  Thank  you 
very  much.  Senator  Humphrey,  for  being 
with  us  on  Meet  the  Press. 


WORKSHOP   OF  THE   WORLD 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  has  long  been  a  major  in- 
dustrial area.  From  our  early  days  the 
excellent  waterways  of  the  Ohio,  Alle- 
gheny, and  Monongahela  Rivers  have 
contributed  to  this  excellent  climate. 
Pittsburgh  is  the  major  trading  center 
for  the  56  countywide  marketing  area 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  Maryland,  providing  foods  and  serv- 
ing over  7  million  persons.  It  is  estimated 
that  75  percent  of  the  Nation's  buying 
power  is  within  a  500 -mile  radius  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Pittsburgh  Press 
business  editor,  William  H.  Wylie,  re- 
cently provided  his  readers  with  an  ex- 
cellent capsule  of  the  might  of  this  great 
city.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Workshop  of  the 
World"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Workshop  of  Woru)"  Stili.  Has  Plenty  of 

Muscle 

(By  WUliam  H.  Wylle) 

For  years  motorists  approaching  Allegheny 
County  were  told  they  were  entering  the 
"workshop  of  the  world." 

Signs  near  the  county  line  touting  Pitts- 
burgh's Industrial  might  were  particularly 
meaningful  during  World  War  II  when  a  big 
chunk  of  democray's  survival  was  staked  on 
district  mines  and  it's  doubtful  if  the  civic 
boast  would  have  made  Axis  leaders  raise 
their  hands  in  surrender.  But  it  is  known  that 
Pittsburgh's  steel-making  ability  was  re- 
spected in  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 

Of  course,  the  Axis  powers  pliunmeted 
down  the  sewer  of  defeat.  But  Allegheny 
County  is  still  open  for  business  as  usual. 

In  fact,  when  the  county  flexes  its  Indus- 
trial muscles,  25  states  are  overshadowed. 
That's  the  word  from  Lewis  E.  Conman,  di- 
rector of  th»  U.S.  Conunerce  Department 
field  office  here. 

Conman,  whose  people  keep  track  of  such 
things,  said  the  county  packs  a  bigger  in- 
dustrial wallop  than  26  of  the  50  states. 
Only  19  other  industrialized  counties  have 
more  manufacturing  plants  than,  Allegheny, 
he  revealed  in  a  smattering  of  fresh  business 
statistics. 

In  applying  its  yardstick  to  the  County, 
Commerce  came  up  with  these  additional 
findings : 

There  are  approximately  170  Industrial 
research  and  testing  labs  In  the  Pittsburgh 
area,  making  R&D  the  third  largest  industry 
here.  More  than  20,000  scientists,  engineers 
and  technicians  earn  $175  million  annually. 

Pittsburgh  Is  the  nation's  bxisiest  Inland 
river  port,  moving  more  than  60  million  tons 
of  cargo  annually.  Approximately  35,100 
people  are  employed  by  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation in  movement  of  goods  in  and  out 
of  the  area. 

Although  the  four-county  Pittsburgh  area 
ranks  as  the  ninth  major  market,  it  is  13th 
in  the  number  of  production  workers,  ranks 
12th  in  net  consumer  buying  power,  11th 
in  retail  sales  and  ninth  In  population. 

Pittsburgh  is  the  major  trading  center  for 
a  66-county  marketing  area  In  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  West  Vlrglna  and  Maryland,  providing 
food  and  services  to  seven  million  p>eople. 

During  1969  an  estimated  $320  million  in 
goods  were  exported  by  Pittsburgh-area 
firms.  The  iOMX  major  categories  were  elec- 
trical machinery,  transportation  equipment, 
instruments  and  controls  and  non-electric 
machinery. 


THE  CIVIL  DISTURBANCE  INFORMA- 
TION COLLECTION  PLAN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday 
I  obtained  a  copy  of  the  "Civil  Disturb- 
ance Information  Collection  Plan,"  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  the  Army  on 
May  2, 1968,  and  unclsissifled  for  the  first 
time  on  February  24,  1971.  While  this 
plan  has  since  been  superseded,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  comprehensive,  36-page, 
minutely  detailed  plan  of  operation  for 
collecting  information  about  potential 
civil  disturbances  would  be  of  interest  to 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

When  I  first  looked  at  this  document  I 
was  saddened  smd  alarmed  by  the  scope 
and  depth  of  snooping  on  peaceful  civil- 
ians which  this  plsui  dictates.  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  me  that  the  Army  would  In- 
clude the  NAACP  and  the  SCLC.  two  of 
the  leading  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try urging  peaceful  reconcilation  among 
the  races,  and  imploring  minority  groups 
to  following  nonviolent  ways,  in  a  list  of 
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"group6  attempting  to  create,  prolong,  or 
aggravate  racial  tensions." 

Moreover,  I  was  aiso  deeply  disturbed 
at  the  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press  cre- 
ated by  suggested  Army  Inform  :.ion 
gatherinc  concerning  the  mass  media, 
including  questions  such  as  the  "Iden- 
'  tlty  of  newspapers,  radio,  or  television 
stations  and  prominent  persons  who  are 
friendly  with  the  leaders  of  the  dis- 
turbances and  are  sympathetic  to  their 
plans,"  "the  use  of  mass  media  to  influ- 
ence civil  disturbance  elements,"  and  the 
"presence"  and  "effect  of  news  media 
representatives  in  the  disturbed  areas." 

We  need  a  strong  Armed  Force  to  pro- 
tect thii;  country,  and  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  possibility  of  civil  vio- 
lence £is  well  as  threats  from  outside  our 
shores.  But  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
adequately  protect  ourselves  without  sac- 
rificing the  most  fundamental  of  free- 
doms of  all  Americans — freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  preso,  the  free- 
dom peacefully  to  petition  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  protest  its  policies,  and  the 
basic  right  of  privacy. 

Each  of  us  must  remain  vigilant 
against  those  benevolent  souls,  those  well 
inton^ioned  people,  who  woula  protect 
our  freedom  by  employing  instruments 
that  can  destroy  it.  Police-state  tactics  of 
any  kind  have  no  place  in  these  United 
States  of  America.  We  can  make  our 
streets  safe  and  our  homes  secure  with- 
out tapping  telephones  or  photographing 
peaceful  demonstrations  or  spying  on 
public  officials. 

The  distribution  list  attached  to  the 
plan,  to  my  mind,  conclusively  rebuts  any 
suggestion  by  the  Army  that  Its  intelli- 
gence gathering  operation  has  been  a 
limited  one.  This  operation  w8i5^clearly 
nationwide  in  scope  and  was  broadened 
to  include  the  whole  range  of  national 
intelligence  gathering  agencies.  The  dis- 
tribution lists  shows  in  excess  of  300 
copies  distributed  across  the  country,  in- 
cluding one  to  each  continental  U.S. 
Army  command,  and  one  copy  to  each 
of  the  Adjutant  Generals  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  in  the  50  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  civilian  disturbance  in- 
formation collection  plan  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  plan  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Depaxticxnt   or  ths   Auit   Civn,   Distttsb- 

ANCE        INTOBJCATION         COIXXCTION         PI.AN 

(ACDP)    (U) 

1.  (V)  Bcferences: 

(a)  JC8  SM  e95-«3.  May  25,  IOCS. 

(b)  JCS  PubUcation  2,  paragraph  40505. 
40506.  and  40607. 

(c)  DA  CivU  Ol8turbanc«  Plan  (tT).  Febru- 
ary 1.  1068. 

2.  (0)  0«neral: 

(a)  The  Department  of  tbe  Army  Civil 
Disturbance  InformatloQ  Collection  Plan 
(ACDP)  provides  basic  guidance  and  direc- 
tion for  the  planning,  coordination,  and  em- 
ployment ot  DA  intelligence  and  oounterln- 
telUgence  resources  In  the  collection  and  re- 
porting of  Information  pertinent  to  dvU 
dlsturbanoea. 

(b)  It  Is  recognized  that  Army  assistance 
to  local  or  State  authorities  In  peacetime,  as 
well  as  in  wartime  emergency.  Is  a  long 
standing  tradition  in  our  country.  In  most 
instances  in  the  past,  such  assistance  was 
rendered  with  a  minimum  of  advance  Infor- 
mation concerning  tbe  slttiation.  Tbe  c\ir- 


rent  civil  dlst\irb*nce  situation  dictates  a 
change  in  the  degree  to  which  the  Army 
must  seek  advance  information  concerning 
potential  and  probable  trouble  areas  and 
trouble  makers. 

(c)  The  Army  is  well  aware  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  both  the  anti-war  and 
the  racial  movements  are  sincere  Americans. 
It  also  realizes  that  In  both  groups  there  is 
a  small  but  virulent  niunber  who  are  out  to 
tear  America  apart.  During  demonstrations 
and  disturbances  these  are  the  activists  that 
control  the  violent  action.  These  are  people 
who  deliberately  exploit  the  unrest  and  seek 
to  generate  violence  and  terror  for  selfish 
purposes.  If  the  Army  must  be  used  to  quell 
violence  it  wants  to  restore  law  and  order 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  return  to  its  nor- 
mal protective  role — to  do  this  it  must  know 
in  advance  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
well  springs  of  violence  and  the  heart  and 
nerve  causes  of  chaoe.  To  do  less  means  the 
professional  violence  purveyors  wlU  have  a 
better  chance  to  achieve  their  end  alms — 
law  breaking,  social  disintegration,  chaos, 
violence,  destruction,  insurrection,  revolu- 
tion. 

(d)  In  obtaining  tbe  Information  called 
for  in  this  plan  tbe  Army  seeks  oiUy  to 
collect  that  needed  to  exercise  honest  and 
sound  Judgment  of  tbe  measures  to  be  taken 
in  suppressing  rampant  violence  and  restor- 
ing order — to  assure  that  oiUy  the  mildest 
effective  measures  are  exercised — to  Insure 
that  no  overstepping  of  the  degree  of  force 
or  circumscription  needed  is  spiled — to 
conserve  military  resources  and  to  avoid  in- 
frlngment  on  tbe  responsibility  and  author- 
ity of  dvil  government  agencies — to  Insure 
pervasive  vigilance  for  tbe  fundamental 
rights  of  private  citizens  by  the  selective  and 
enlightened  use  of  force  in  restraint  against 
those  who  are  truly  violating  the  rights  of 
their  fellow  citizens. 

3.  (C)  Mission:  To  procure,  evaluate,  in- 
terpret, and  disseminate  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  Information  and  Intelligence  relat- 
ing to  any  actual,  potential  or  planned 
demonstrations  or  other  activities  related 
to  civil  disturbances  within  the  Continental 
United  States  (CONUS)  which  threaten 
civil  order  or  military  security  or  which  may 
adversely  affect  the  capability  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  perform  Its  mission. 

4.  (C)  Situation: 

(a)  Possible  military  action  required  of 
the  Army  may  include  the  commitment  of 
federal  forces  to  restore  and  maintain  law 
and  order,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  protect  tbe  rights  of  citizens 
within  a  State.  Information  required  to  ful- 
fill assigned  missions  Is  obtained  tbro\igb 
liaison  conducted  with  federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies  by  US  Army  Intelligence 
Command  (USAINTC)  personnel  and  by  the 
collection  sources  designated  in  Appendix 
B.  USAINTC  personnel  will  not  be  directly 
used  to  obtain  civil  disturbance  Informa- 
tion unless  specific  direction  to  do  so  has 
been  received  from  Headquarters,  DA.  Pre- 
dlsturbance  information  to  satisfy  Army 
requirements  will  be  obtained  by  drawing 
on  other  Pederal  as  weU  as  State  and  local 
sources  which  seciire  such  data  In  the  course 
of  carrying  out  their  palmary  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

(b)  When  need  for  military  intervention 
in  a  civil  disturbance  situation  appears  Im- 
minent, tbe  Personal  Liaison  Ofllcer  of  tbe 
Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army  (PLOCofS)  will  be 
dispatched  In  advance  of  the  task  force  to 
tbe  objective  area  to  coordinate  with  mu- 
nicipal and  state  officials,  make  an  estimate 
of  the  situation,  and  report  directly  to  tbe 
Chief  of  Staff.  US  Army.  To  fulfill  his  re- 
sponslbilltlea.  It  Is  necessary  that  tbe 
PLOCofS  have  up-to-date  and  detaUed  In- 
formation on  tbe  current  situation  In  tbe 
designated  ttrea. 

(1)  Tbe  officer  directing  the  USAINTC 
operations  in  tbe  objective  area  will  provide 
maximum  assistance  to  tbe  PLOCofS  in  mat- 


ters of  liaison,  coordination,  information 
and  other  needs  of  the  PLOCofS  in  acoom- 
pllshing  his  responslblllUes. 

(3)  Upon  commitment  of  Army  forces 
and/or  arrival  of  the  Personal  Liaison  Officer 
of  tbe  Chief  of  Staff.  US  Army  (PLOCofS) 
in  the  objective  area.  US  Army  InteUlgence 
Command  (USAINTC)  persormel  are  au- 
thorized to  operate  more  actively  to  fulfill 
intelligence  requirements;  specifically,  in- 
tenslfy  or  initiate  contact  with  local  police 
and  government  officials,  civil  leaders,  mem- 
bers of  private  organizations,  and  observe 
demonstrations,  riots,  and  other  activities 
which  have  a  bearing  on  tbe  altuatlon. 

(3)  USAINTC  personnel  will  not  engage 
In  covert  operations  pertinent  to  dvll  dls- 
txirbances  without  prior  approval  and  direc- 
tion of  this  Headquarters. 

(4)  During  the  execution  of  civil  disturb- 
ance control  operations,  the  USAINTC  unit 
covering  the  civil  disturbance  responds  to 
tbe  EaEI  and  other  support  requirements  of 
the  Task  Force  Commander  and  PLOCofS 
until  they  depart  tbe  objective  area. 

(c)  Dissemination.  Information  and  intel- 
ligence will  be  disseminated  without  delay  to 
higher,  parallel,  and  subordinate  headquar- 
ters in  accordance  with  their  requirements 
by  the  most  expeditious  means  consistent 
with  Its  Importance  and  security  classifica- 
tion. 

6.  (C)  Execution:  This  plan  is  directive 
to  DA  elements  only  and  Is  furnished  to 
other  agencies  for  Information  and  coordi- 
nation purposes. 

(a)  DA  Agencies:  Those  DA  agencies  indi- 
cated are  requested  to  respond  to  reqiilre- 
ments  listed  in  Appendix  B.  Designated  agen- 
cies may  publish  supplemental  guidance  and 
procedural  Instructions  consistent  with  this 
plan.  In  the  event  such  supplemental  in- 
structions are  prepared,  request  that  two 
copies  be  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  InteUlgence  (ACSI).  DA,  ATTN: 
AC8I-DSCD,  Washington,  20310.  within  30 
days  after  publication. 

(b)  Mutual  Support  Arrangements.  Agen- 
cies, offices,  and  commands  from  whom  mu- 
tual support  arrangements  will  be  requested 
are  listed  in  Appendix  B.  DetaUs  of  mutual 
support  arrangements,  when  required,  will  be 
outlined  in  separate  correspondence  with 
each  agency  concerned  and  will  not  be  made 
a  part  of  this  collection  plan. 

(c)  Comments  and  Recommendations: 
Users  of  this  plan  are  invited  and  encour- 
aged to  submit  recommended  changes  or 
comments  to  improve  it.  Comments  should 
be  keyed  to  the  specific  page,  paragraph,  and 
line  of  the  text  in  which  tbe  change  is  recom- 
mended. Reasons  should  be  provided  for  each 
conunent  to  insure  understanding  and  com- 
plete evaluation.  Comments  should  be  for- 
warded directly  to  tbe  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  InteUlgence  (ACSI).  DA.  ATTN: 
ACSI-D8CD.  Washington,  DC.  20310. 

6.  (U)  Priorities:  Civil  dlstxirbance  Infor- 
mation collection  priorities  are  contained  in 
Appendix  C. 

7.  (U)  Distribution: 

(a)  Distribution  Ust  U  contained  In  Ap- 
pendix D. 

(b)  Addressees  are  requested  to  make  dis- 
tribution of  this  plan  within  their  respective 
agencies  and  commands.  Reproduction  of 
this  doovunent  In  whole  or  in  papt  is  author- 
ized to  meet  the  requirements  of  Individual 
addressees. 

APPXNOix  a:    rkpobting  on  "th«*bhoij>s  or 

CONXaOL"    FACTOBB 

1.  (FOUO)  violence  which  Is  beyond  the 
control  of  local  authorities  does  not  exist 
BOlely  as  a  function  of  tbe  number  of  inci- 
dents. Rather  it  exists  as  a  function  of  the 
commitment  of  those  reserves  available  to 
local  civil  conamanders.  the  capabUitlss  of 
their  personnel,  tbe  rate  at  which  tbe  re- 
serves are  being  used  up.  compared  to  tbe 
"staying  power"  of  the  dtoturbanoe  causers. 
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tbe  trends  in  the  character  of  tbe  disorder, 
gnil  the  interpretations  of  those  specific 
Incidents  which  reflect  on  the  moods  and 
possible  courses  of  future  action  by  tbe 
groups  Involved  in  both  sides  of  the  dis- 
turbance. For  example,  an  outbreak  of 
incidents  far  in  excess  of  normal  levels 
may  not  constitute  an  emergency  if  local 
authorities  have  not  ctkmmltted  all  of  their 
rMcrves.  In  most  large  cities,  with  many 
nserves  such  as  off-duty  jsersonnel  and 
personnel  from  unaffected  areas,  and  a  well 
ordered  system  of  commitment  and  shift- 
ing of  resources,  this  type  of  situation 
could  perhaps  be  handled  routinely.  Con- 
versely, an  outbreak  of  Incidents  not  great- 
ly above  normal  levels  which  was  sustained 
for  a  prolonged  period  could  prove  to  be 
an  emergency.  If  the  reserves  available  to 
civil  commanders  were  committed  and  ex- 
hausted at  a  rate  greater  than  that  at 
which  they  could  be  relieved  and  rested. 
A  large  outbreak  of  fires  may  be  handled 
routinely  oy  a  fire  department  that  can 
draw  on  the  reserves  of  surrounding  areas, 
but  a  small  outbreak  may  be  disastrous  if 
other  factors  are  considered:  for  example, 
m  the  event  firemen  refused  to  answer 
alarms  in  areas  where  snipers  were  active, 
it  could  result  in  the  spreading  of  fires 
which  under  normal  circumstances  could 
have  been  easily  controlled.  The  point  at 
which  control  by  civil  authorities  can  no 
longer  be  maintained  Is  considered  to  be 
the  "threshold  of  control." 

2.  (FOUO)  Thus,  the  best  collectors  and 
analysts  are  the  civil  commanders  and  ex- 
perts on  the  scene:  tbe  fire  and  police 
chiefs,  the  city  managers  and  like  officials. 
Such  Individuals  vrtll  not  be  expert  at  pre- 
dicting the  exact  course  of  future  events, 
as  has  been  proved  In  past  riots,  but  they 
will  be  the  authorities  on  the  commitment 
and  capabilities  of  their  reserves,  the  char- 
acter of  the  disorder,  and  the  moods  of  the 
hostile  minority  groups.  They  will  differ- 
entiate between  normal  incidents  and  inci- 
dent levels,  and  disturbance  incidents  and 
Incident  levels,  without  resorting  to  numer- 
ical manipulation.  They  will  make  Judg- 
ments based  on  consideration  of  all  of 
these  Important  numeric  and  non-numeric 
factors,  and  their  past  experience  with  all 
elements  Involved.  A  police  commissioner 
may  not  be  able  to  cite  tbe  statistics  on 
arrests,   fires,   false    alarms,   or   lootings  In 


his  area  on  an  hour-to-hour  basts.  But  he 
may  be  able  to  report  with  reliability,  that 
"If  these  Incidents  continue  at  this  level 
for  six  more  hours,  my  men  Just  will  not 
be  able  to  handle  It  without  help." 

3.  (C)  Tbe  Counterintelligence  Spot  Re- 
port System  concentrates  on  incident  re- 
porting. Such  Information  Is  needed  In  or- 
der to  chart  tbe  course  and  tempo  of  an 
ongoing  civil  disturbance  and  keep  the  re- 
sponsible military  authorities  advised  of 
the  scale  and  character  of  tbe  disorder.  How- 
ever, In  addition  to  tbe  spot  reports,  infor- 
mation Is  needed  regarding  the  capabilities 
of  local  civil  officials  to  maintain  control. 
Such  Information  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  federal  authorities  In  anticipating  the 
point  at  which  local  and  state  agencies  are 
no  longer  able  to  cope  with  a  violent  civil 
disturbance. 

4.  (C)  Liaison  with  those  individuals  and 
agencies  who  can  be  expected  to  have  In- 
depth  pictures  of  tbe  situation,  the  prob- 
lems, and  the  maintenance  of  order  is,  in 
most  cases,  already  established.  If  these 
sources  are  used  to  provide  information  re- 
garding advance  planiUng,  reserves,  commit- 
ments, personnel  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions, trends  In  the  character  of  tbe  dis- 
order, and  the  ability  to  contain  continuing 
violent  disturbances,  the  picture  of  future 
developments  and  requirements  will  become 
clearer  than  would  be  the  case  with  Incldent- 
by-lncldent  reporting  alone. 

5.  (C)  The  types  of  Information  contained 
In  App>endlx  B,  Section  U.  Activities  During 
Civil  Disturbance,  will  provide  the  Federal 
authorities  with  the  Information  necessary 
to  weigh  the  capacity  of  the  civil  officials  to 
maintain  control  of  the  disturbance. 

APPENDIX  B  TO  DA  CIVIl.  DISTCmBANCX  INTOEMA- 
TION  COIXXCTION  PLAN  (ACDP)  COLLXCTTON 
REQUIRE  MKNTS 

1.  (U)  Headquarters,  Department  of  tbe 
Army  civil  disturbance  Information  collec- 
tion requirements  are  stated  In  this  ap- 
pendix. These  requirements  refiect  tbe  Infor- 
mation which  DA  requires  for  tbe  effective 
discharge  of  Its  mission. 

2.  (C)  DA  collection  agencies  who  are  re- 
quested to  respond  to  specific  requirements 
are  Indicated  by  the  symbols  listed  below 
and  as  annotated  on  pages  B-3  thru  B-16. 
DA  collectors  are  also  requested  to  report 
information  pertinent  to  other  requirements 

AREAS  OF  COVERAGE  AND  COLLECTION  AGENCIES 


that  may  be  obtained  as  a  by-product  of 
their  other  activities: 

A.  Continental  Army  Command  (CON- 
ABC). 

B.  ITS  Army  InteUlgence  Command 
(USAINTIC). 

C.  Tbe  Provost  Marshal  General  (TPMQ). 

D.  Commander-in-Chief.  US  Army  Force*. 
StrUte  (CINCARSTBIKE) . 

E.  Tbe  National  Guard  Bureau   (NGB). 

F.  U8  Army  Security  Agency    (USASA). 

0.  Otb«-  DA  Agencies  in  COUNS. 

H.  Major  US  Army  Oversea  Commands. 

3.  (C)  Other  Department  of  Defense  Agen- 
cies, as  indicated  by  symbols  below,  are  re- 
quested to  report  to  DA,  as  soon  as  obtained, 
any  relevant  information  which  they  obtain 
p>ertinent  to  these  eoUectlon  requirements: 

1.  Department  of  the  Navy. 

J.  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

K.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency    (DIA). 

L.  Other  Department  of  Defense  Agencies. 

4.  (C)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion (FBI)  Is  requested  to  provide  Informa- 
tion and  repoi^  which  are  relevant  to  those 
coUection  requirements  annotated  with  the 
symbol  "M." 

5.  (C)  Requests  to  cooperating  agencies 
for  information:  Tbe  foUowing  US  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  requested  to  furnish  to  the 
Department  of  tbe  Army,  as  soon  as  obtained, 
any  information  which  Is  pertinent  to  the 
coUection  requirements  stated  herein: 

Central  InteUlgence  Agency    (CIA). 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
Department  of  Transportation.  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 
Department  of  the  TreMury: 

(a)  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  (En- 
forcement) . 

(b)  US  Customs. 

(c)  Bureau  of  Narcotics. 

(d)  US  Secret  Service. 

(e)  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax  Division. 

Department  of  Justice: 

(a)  Community  Relations  Service. 

(b)  Civil  Rights  Division. 

(c)  Internal  Security  Division. 

(d)  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(e)  Inter-dlvlslon  Information  Unit. 

(f)  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, U.S.  Border  Patrol. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC). 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA). 


Raqulreffltnt 


MitUry 
District  of 

1st 

a 

4lh 

Sth 

6th 

U.S.  Army 

U.S.  Army 

U.S.  Army 

U.S.  Army 

U.S.  Army 

Wsriiington 

ArM 

Area 

Arsa 

Area 

Area 

OtiMr  areas 

1.  Predisturtanca  ictivitits. 

i.  Indlcatora  of  tlirtatening  violence  in  cemmunttics  having  a  disoontantad 
populace: 

(1)  Presence  of  militant  agitators  from  within  a  discontented  minority    A,B,C,M. 

community  or  presence  of  "outside"  mlNtant  agitators. 

(2)  Increase  in  thefts,  sales  of  arms  and  ammunition  (including  Moiotov    A.B.C.M. 

cocktail  ingredients),  especially  to  militant  minority  groups. 

(3)  Increase  in  efforts  of  extremist  minority  groups  to  instigate  violence    A,8,C,M.. 

through  inflammatory  propaganda,  either  written  or  verbal. 

(4)  Increase  in  numbei  ol  incidents  which  reflect  minority  group  rebel-    A,B,C.M.. 

lion  against  authority,  such  as  false  alarms  and  vandalism. 

(5)  Reports  and  rumors  of  planned  agitation  or  impending  violence    A,B.C,M.. 

related  to  civil  disturbances 

(6)  Increase  in  activity,  such  as  rabble-rousing  meetings  atK)  fiery    A,B,C,M.. 

agitation  speeches  of  extremist  civil  rights  groups. 

(7)  Sharp  Increase  in  absentee  rate  of  discontented  minority  groups.    A,B,C,M.. 

(8)  Increase  in  incidents  of  resisting  arrest;  the  gathering  of  crowds    A,B,C,M.. 

when  arrests  are  made. 

(9)  Increaae  in  charges  of  police  brutality:  increased  resentment  of  law    A.B,C,M. 

enforcement.  ' 

(10)  Stepped  up  activity  by  gangs,  characterized  by  tnti-social  activity    A.B.C,M. 
on  the  part  of  minority  group  members. 

I —  -(11)  loctsaae  in  assaults  on  poTice/fire  personnel A,B,C,M. 

b.  Activities  preceding  planned  civil  disturbance 

(1)  Probable  causes,  objective,  locations,  and  nature  of  disturbance...  A,B,C,M. 

(2)  Probable  categories  and  identihcation  of  persons  and  groups  who    A,B.C,M. 

will  create  or  participate  in  disturbance. 

(3)  Estimated  number  of  persons  who  will  be  involved.  As  participants.    A.B,C,M. 

As  observers. 

(4)  Probable  assembly  areas  and  routes.  Method  of  travel A,B,C,M. 

(5)  Leaders  identity.  Overt  and  behind  the  scenes A,B,C,M. 

(6)  Activities,  organization,  and  other  plans  prepared  by  the  leaders.    A,B,C,M. 

(a)  How  will  they  eiert  control?  (b)  Will  weapons  be  used?  What 
type?  Where,  when,  how? 

(7)  Identity  of  newspapers,  radio,  or  television  stations,  and  prominent    A,B,C,M. 

persons  who  are  friendly  with  the  Issders  of  the  disturbance  and 
are  sympathetic  with  tineir  plans.  Will  any  be  present?  Partici- 
paling?  How? 


A,B,C.M A,B,C.IIII A,B,C.M A,B,C,«II A,B.C,M G,U.K,L 

A.B.C.M A,B,C.M A.B,C,M A,B,C,M. A,B,C,M G.U,K,L 

A,B,C,M A,B,C.M A,B,C,M A,B,C,M A.B.C.M G.U.K,L 
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A.B,C,M A.B.C.M A,B,C,M A.B,C,I(I ^B,C.M G.I,J.K.L 

A,B,C,M A,B,C.M A.B.C.M A.B.C.M A,B,C,M C,I.J,M. 
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Requirement 


MlliUry 
District  of 
Wnlilngton 


1st 

U.S.  Army 

Area 


3d 

U.S.  Army 

Area 


4th 

U.S.  Army 

Area 


I.  PredlstUfbance  acfivitie? — Continued 

b-  Activ'fies  p'eceding  planned  civil  dtsturbaaco— Continued 
•  -  (8)  Location.  Itind,  and  amount  of  arms,  equipment,  and  supplies    A  B  C  M 

.tsn'  available  to  the  disturbers. 

(9)  Location  of  other  arms,  equipment,  and  supplies  which,  i(  insutfi-    A  B  C  M 
ciently  guarded,  may  be  seized  by  the  disturbers  in  event  rioting      '  '  ' 
■ '  ■  occurs.  Are  nateguards  against  seizure  sound? 

.'.  (10)  Location  and  name  of  important  buildings  fjcilities  that  may  be 

threatened.  IWhat  makes  the  building/facilities  important?  Who 
.   is  owner/responsible  (or  buildintfacilities?  How  can  he  be  con- 
tacted? 
(U)  Location  and  description  of  communications  systems,  public  utilities, 
and  stores  ot  volatile  fuel.  Responsible  person?  How  contacted?  ' 

(12)  Possible  threat  to  federal  property.  What?  Where?  When?  By  whom? 

(13)  Do  the  facilities  in  (10),  (11).  and  (12)  above  have  their  own  physical 

security?  How  adequate? 

(14)  Identification  oJ  Department  of  the  Army  personnel  (military  or 

civilian)  who  are  or  may  become  involved  on  the  side  of  the 
disturbers, 
c  Indicators  of  potential  violence: 

0)  High   unemployment  or  menial  work  rate  among  discontented 
minority  groups. 

(2)  High  crime  rates  tor  discontented  minority  groups A.B.CGLM 

(3)  Wide  disparity  of  average  income  between  white  and  discontented    a'j'cG  LM 
-~-i-wnite.  ■  ' 
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(4)  Poor  relations  between  law  enforcement  officials  and  discontented 

minonty  groups. 

(5)  Migration  ot  large  numbers  ot  persons  from  discontented  minority 

groups  into  ctties. 

(6)  Lack  of  means  for  minority  grojos  to  redress  grievances  and  lack 

of  meaningf  jl  communicationsbetween  law  enforcementage  ncies 
and  the  minority  community. 

(7)  Protests  of  minority  community  to  conditions  in  slum  areas,  such  as: 

de  tacto  segiegation  in  unions,  housing,  and  schoola;  lack  ot  jobs; 
lack  of  recreational  facilities;  local  merchants  and  landlords 
everchaiging  for  housing,  goods,  or  services;  police  brutality 
substandaid  education  facilities  and  teaching  staff. 

(8)  Efforts  by  minority  groups  to  upset  the  balance  of  power  and  the 

political  system. 

(9)  Failure  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  propeily  respond  due  to 

indecision,  lack  of  manpower,  or  fear  of  public  reaction. 

(10)  Inecnritable  law  enforcement,  real  or  imagined    towards  minority 

groups. 

(11)  Public  apathy  or  negative  reactiou  to  issues  of  civil  rights  and 

impartial  law  enforcement. 

d.  Evidence  of  Subversion  •: 

(1)  Formation  of  a  covert  subversive  organization  directed  against  legally 

constituted  govern'nent. 

(2)  Evidence  of  or  attempts  by  subversive  organizations  to  penetrate 

and  confrol  civil  rights  or  militant  organizations  composed 
primarily  of  non-whites 

(3)  Collaboration  between  subversive  groups  and  non-white  organiza- 

tions and  groups. 

(4)  Assistance  to  non-while  miUtani  groups  from  outside  the  U.S  A.. 

especielly  trtrni  Cuba  and  Communist  China. 

(5)  IndlcMiMs  of  movement  into  extremist,  integrationist.  and  segrega- 

tionist groups  by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.A..  American 
Nazi  Party,  Naticn  of  Islam.  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  the 
Progressive  Labor  Movement. 

(6)  Alms  and  activities  of  groups  attempting  to  create .  prok>ng,  or    All 

aggravate  racial  tensions,  such  as  CORE.  NAACP.  SHCC.  ^alional 
Stales  Rights  Party.  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
and  Council  of  Federated  Organizations. 

e.  Purposes  and  obiectives  of  dissident  groups: 

(1)  Overall  purpose  and  objectives.  Long-term  and  short-term  objectives 

and  relationship  to  problems  of  minority  groups  and  the  country. 
Estimates  of  plans  and  objectives;  capabilities,  resources  to  be 
employed. 

(2)  Specific  aims  and  roles.  Coordination  with  other  minority  groups 

*"'' ''"'"''"""'"''"'''""^''PP*'^  "''t*'"*'^ '"'"""•'er  agencies. 

t.  Capabilities  and  vulnerabilities  of  dissident  groups:  Evidence  of  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  terms  of  ability  to  create  civil  disturbance  situations, 
to  expand  activitios  to  meet  emergencies,  to  enlarge  potential  for  dis- 
turbance, and  to  maintain  own  internal  security. 

g.  Funds:  Source  and  extent  of  funds,  how  are  they  distributed.  General  pur-    A  B.C.G  I J  K 
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pose  for  which  funds  are  used. 
h.  Organization  of  dissident  groups: 

(1)  Hixh  Command.  Composition  and  structure  of  headquarters.  Rela- 

tionship to  other  agencies  Exact  titles,  location  ot  functions  and 
responsibilities,  lines  of  authority,  organizational  charts,  rosters 
of  key  personnel. 

(2)  Subordinate  elements.  Administration,  organization,  functions   re- 

sponsibilities, principal  and  alternate  locations,  strengths,  facili- 
ties,  lines  of  authority,  organization  and  key  personnel. 
I.  Tactics  and  strategy  of  dissident  organizations:  How  do  these  elements  plan 
and  execute  their  civil  disturbances  and  related  actions.  The  nature  and 
scope  ot  their  tactics  and  strategy.  Proposed  or  planned  deviations  from 
usual  or  accepted  tactics   Internal  factionalism  and  protagonists    Cause 
themes  and  appeals, 
j.  Personnel: 

(1)  Number  of  active  members;  breakdown  of  membership  by  ethnic    A  B  C  G  I J 

group,  age.  economic  status,  education,  criminal  record.  Bio-      'k'l'm  ' 
graphic  data  on  key  numbers. 

(2)  Potential  tor  increasing  membership.  Numbers  of  persons  source 

of  members. 

(3)  Women  members.  Age,  position  witWn  group,  authority,  biographic 

data. 

(4)  Pay.  What  members  receive  pay?  Are  expenses  reimbursed?  Source 

of  funds? 

k.  Administration.  How  is  organization  supervised  and  controlled?  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  correspondence  and  related  actions?  Does  organization 
produce  publications?  Identify. 

I.  Training.  Are  skills  useful  in  creating  disturbances  and  doing  violence 
taught,  e.g..  fabrication  of  Molotov  cockuils,  homemade  bombs,  firearms, 
booby  traps,  and  other  devices?  Judo,  marksmanship,  communication 
training,  countersurveillance,  infrared  photography.  Training  areas 
source  of  support,  instructors. 

m.  Logistics.  Source  ot  supplies,  weapons,  vehicles.  Location,  stocks,  capacity    A.RC.G  I J  K 
of  stockpiles.  Methods  of  resupply.  l,m 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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2.  Activities  during  civil  disturbance. 

a  Activities  during  a  civil  disturbance: 

(1)  Location,  form  and  extent  of  violence  and  damage.  Proximate    A.B.C.D.E.F, 

cause  for  outbreak.  G.I.J.K.L 

M 

(2)  Identification  of  individuals  and  groups  participating  in  civil  dis-    A.6,C.D,E,F, 

turbances.  Leaders?  Government  personnel?  News  media  repre-       G.I.J.K.L. 
sentatives?  Spokesman?  M 

(3)  Targets  or  planned  targets  of  violence,  burning  or  looting,  e.g.,    A.B,C,D.E.F. 

neighborhoods,  government  buildings.  Army  installations,  de-       G.I.J, K,L, 
partment  stores,  and  public  utilities.  M 

(4)  Patterns  ot  violence  which  suggest  centralized  control  and  organi-    A.B.C.D.E.F. 

zation.  e.g..  well  organized  sniping,  selective  firebombing,  and       G.I.J.K.L. 
other  systematic  destruction.  M 

(5)  Indications  of  participation  in  or  instigation  of  violence  by  persons    A.B.C.D.E. 

ot  groups  known  to  be  subversive.  F.G.I.J.K. 

L.M 

(6)  Expected  duration  of  disturbance.  Is  it  likely  to  recur?  When  can  it    A.B.C.D.E. 

be  expected  to  break  out  again?  In  what  locations  and  in  what        F.G.I.J.K, 
form?  L.M 

(7)  Motive  for  the  disturbance?  Antiauthority?  Antiwhite?  Mixed? _  A.B.C.D.E. 

F.G.I.J.K. 
L,M 

(8)  The  reserves  committed  by  local  agency  commanders  in  the  current    A.B.C.D.E. 

situation.  F.G.I.J.K, 

L.M 

(9)  The  effects  on  the  current  situation  of  reserves  that  have  been  com-    A.B.C,D.E,F, 

mitted.  G,I.J,K,L. 

M. 

(10)  The  projected  effects  of  reserves  that  have  been  requested  but  not    A.B,C.D,E,F, 

yet  committed.  G.I.J.K.L. 

M. 

(11)  The  ability  of  the  forces  currently  on  the  sceneto  contain  the  area    A.B.C.D.E.F, 

and  intensity  of  the  disturbance.  G,I.J.K.L 

i5(. 

(12)  The  direction  of  the  disturbance;  whether  anti-authority,  anti-white.    A.6,C,D,E,F. 

or  undirected.  G.I.J.K.L. 

M. 

(13)  Thetrendsof  riot  connected  activity;  sniping,  looting,  bombing A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G.I.J,K.L. 
M. 

(14)  The  types  of  attacks  on  authorities;  rock  throwing,  sniping A,B.C,D.E,F, 

G,I.J.K.L, 
M. 

(15)  The  reactions  of  authority  to  attacks;  whether  withdrawing  or    A.B.C.D.E.F, 

counter-attacking.  G.I.J.K.L, 

SM. 
t A,B.C.D,E,F. 
G,I,J,K,L, 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 
G.I.J.K.L, 
M. 
ce  elements A.B.C.D.E.F. 
G,I,J,K,L, 
M. 

(19)  The  refusal  ot  local  agency  personnel  to  respond  in  disturbed  areas    A.B.C.D.E.F. 

or  v/hile  under  lire  G.I.J. K.L.M 

(20)  The  presence  ot  news  media  representatives  in  the  disturbed  area..  A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.I.J.KL.M 

(21)  The  effect  of  news  media  representatives  in  the  disburbed  areas. ..  A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.I.J, K.L.M 

(22)  The  extent  of  reporting  from  the  disturbed  area,  and  its  sources A,B,C,D.E.F, 

G.I.J. K.L.M 

(23)  The  communications  with  personnel  in  the  disturbed  area A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G,I.J,K.L.M 

(24)  The  emergence  of  spokesmen  for  the  minority  element A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G.I.J. K.L.M 

(25)  The  indication  of  organization  and  central  direction  of  rioters A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.I.J. K.L.M 

(26)  The  presence  of  militant  leaders  and  their  activities A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.I.J.K.L.M 

(27)  The  efforts  to  instigate  or  perpetuate  violence A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.I.J,K.L.M 
3.  Post-disturbance  activities. 

a.  Activities  following  civil  disturbance: 

(1)  Is  disturbance  likely  to  recur? A.B.C.O.M... 

(2)  When  can  it  be  expected  to  break  out  again?  In  what  location?  In    A.B.C.D.M... 

what  form?  To  what  degree? 

(3)  Are  factors  that  precipitated  the  outbreak  still  present?  What  factors? 

To  what  extent  do  they  slill  exist? 

(4)  What  is  attitude  of  minority  groups  who  partkJipated? A.B,C.D,M. 

(5)  Have  militant  agiutors  and  other  leaders  left  the  area  of  civil  dis-    A.B.C.D.M. 

turbance?  Where  are  they  currently  located? 
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A,B.C,0,E,F, 

G,I,J,K,U 

M. 
A.B.C,D,E,F, 

G.LJ.K.L. 

M. 
A,B,C.D,E.F, 

G,I.J,K,L, 

M. 
A,B,C,D,E,F, 

G,I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A.B,C,D,E,F, 

G,I,J,K,L. 

M. 
A,B,C,D,E,F. 

G,I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G,I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A,B,C,0,E,F, 

G,I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G,I,J,K,L. 

M. 
A,B.C.D,E,F, 

G.I.J.K,L, 

M. 
A,B,C,O.E.F, 

G,1.J.K.L.M 
A,B.C.D.E.F. 

G,I.J. K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G,I.J.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G,1,J,K,L,M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.I.J,K,L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.I.J.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.1.J.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.I.J, K,L,M 
A.B.C.D.E.F 

G.I.J.K.L.M 


A.B.C.D.M... 
A.B.C.D.M... 


A.B.C.D,E,F, 

G,I,J.K,L, 

M 
A,B,C,D,E.F, 

6.I,J,K,L. 

M 
A.B,C.O.E.F, 

G.IJ,K,L, 

M 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G,I.J,K.L, 

M 
A.B.C.D.E, 

F,G,I,J.K. 

L,M 
A.B.C.D.E, 

.GjLJ,K. 

A,B.C,D.E. 

F.G.I.J.K. 

L.M 
A,B,C,0,E, 

F.G.I.J.K. 

L.M 
A.B.C.D,E,F, 

G,1,J,K,L, 

M. 
A,B.C,D,E,F. 

G,I,J.K,L, 

M. 
A,B.C,D,E,F. 

G.I,J.K.L. 

M. 
A,B,C,D,E,F, 

G,I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A,B.C.D,E,F, 

G.LJ.K.L, 

M. 
A,B.C,D,E,F, 

6,LJ,K,L, 

M. 
A.B,C.D,E,F, 

G.I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A.B.C,O.E,F, 

G,I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A,B.C.D,E,F, 

G,I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A,B,C,D,E,F, 

G.LJ.K.L, 

M. 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.LJ.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G.LJ.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G.I.J, K.L.M 
A,B,C.D.E.F. 

G.I.J. K,L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G.I.J.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.I.J.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.I.J.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G.1,J,K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G,1,J.K,L,M 


A,B,C.O,E.F, 
tU.K.U 
M 

a,b,c.d;e,f, 

6.I.J.K.L. 

M 
A,B.C.D.E.F. 

G,I,J,K,L. 

M 
A.B,C4).t.F, 

G.U.K,L, 

M 
A.B,C.D,E, 

F,G,I,J,K, 

L.M 
A.B.C.D^, 

F.G.LJ.K, 

L,M 
A.B.C,D.E, 

F.G.LJ.K. 

L.H^ 
A.B,C.O.E. 

F.G.I.J.K, 

L.M 
A,B,C,D,E,F, 

G,LJ,K.L, 

M. 
A,B,C.D,E,F, 

G.I,J,K,L, 

A,B,C,D,E,F, 

G.LJ.K.L. 

M. 
A,B.C.D,E,F, 

G,I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A.B.C.D.E,F, 

G.I.J.K.L, 

M. 
A.B.C.D.E,F. 

GJg,^L, 

A.B.C.D,E,F. 

G,I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A.B.C,D,E,F. 

G,1,J,K,L. 

M. 
A.B.C.D,E.F, 

G,I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A,B.C.D.E,F, 

G.LJ.K.L, 

M. 
A,B,C,D,E.F. 

G,I,J,K,L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.LJ.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.I.J.K,L.M 
A.B.C.D.E,F. 

G.LJ.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G.I.J.K.L.M 
A.B,C,O.E,F. 

G.I.J.K,L.M 
A.B.C.O.E.F. 

G.I.J.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G.I.J.K,L.M 
A.B.C,D,E,F. 

G.LJ.K.L.M 


A.B.C.D.M....  A.B.C.D.M. 
A.B.C.D.M....  A.B.C.D.M. 


A.B.C.O.E.F. 

fi.U.K,t, 

M 
A,B.C.D.E.F, 

G,LJ.K.L. 

M 
A.B.C.D,E.F. 

G,LJ,K,L, 

M 
A,B.C.O.E.F, 

G,I.J,K.L. 

M 
A,B,C,0,E, 

F,G,I,J.K, 

L.M 
A,6,C,0,E, 

F,G,I,J.K. 

L.M 
A.B.C.D,E, 

FG.LJ.K. 

L,h< 
A.B.C.D.E. 

F.G.I.J.K. 

L.M 
A.B.C,D,E.F, 

G.LJ,K,L. 

A.B.b.D.E.F. 
G|I,J,K,L, 

A,B,C,D,E,F, 

G,I,J,K.L, 

M. 
A,B.CD,E,F, 

G.I.J,K,L, 

M. 
A.B.C.D.E,F. 

G,I,J.K,L. 

M. 
A,B,C.D,E,F, 

G,I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A,B,C,D,E,F, 

G.I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A.B,C,D.E,F, 

G,I,J,K,L, 

M. 
A.B.C.O.E,F, 

G.I,J,K,L, 

A,B,C,D,E,F, 
G.I,J,K.L. 

A.B.C.O.E.F. 

G.I,J,K,L,M 
^B.C.D.E.F. 

6,I.J.K.L,M 
A.B.C.O,E,F. 

G.I.J, kI.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.I.J, K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G.LJ.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D,E,F, 

G.I,J,K.L.M 
A.B.C.O.E.F. 

G.LJ.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G.I,J.K,L.M 
A.B.C.O.E,F. 

G.I.1.K,L.M 


A.B.C,D.M. 
A.B,C,D,M. 


A.B.C.O.E,F, 

G.U.K,L, 

M 
A,B.C,D,E,F, 

G.I.J,K,L, 

M 
A,B.C.O,E.F, 

G.I,J,K,U 

M 
A.B.C.D,E,F, 

6,I,J.K,U 

M 
A.B,C,0,E, 

F,G,l,J,k. 

L,M 
A.B.C.D,E. 

{%''-'^ 
A.B.C.D.E. 

F,G,I.J.K. 

UM 
A.B.C.D.E. 

F.G.I.J.K. 

UM 
A.B,C,0,E,F, 

6jl.J,K,U 

A,B.C,D,E.F, 

G,I.J,K,U 

M. 
A.B.C,D,E,F, 

G,I.J.K,U 

M. 
A,B,C,D,E,F, 

G,I,J,K,U 

M. 
A.B,C,D,E,F, 

G.I.J. K,U 

M. 
A,B,C.D.E,F, 

G,LJ,K,U 

M. 
A.B.C.D.UF, 

G.I,J,K,U 

M. 
A,B,C,D,E,F, 

G,I,J,K,U 

M. 
A.B.C,0,E,F, 

G,I,J,K.U 

M. 
A,B,C,D,E,F, 

G,I,J,K,U 

M. 
A.B.C.O.E.F, 

G  LJ.K.UM 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G.I.J, K.UM 
A.B,C.O,E,F, 

G.LJ.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 

G,I.J,K.L.M 
AB.C.D.E.F, 

G,I,J,K,UM 
A,B,C.D,E,F, 

G.I.J.K.UM 
A.B.C.O.E.F, 

G.I.J.K.UM 
A,B.C.6,E.F, 

G.I.J.K,UM 
A.B.C.O,E,F. 

G.I.J.K.UM 


A,B.C,0,M... 
A,B.C,D,M... 


A,B,C,D,E. 

F,G,I,J,K, 

UM 
A,B,C,D,E. 

f.g;.j,k. 

A.B.C.D.E. 
F,G,U,K. 

A,B,C,D,E, 
F.G.LJ.K, 
UM 


A.B.C.D,M....  A.B.C.D.M....  A.B.C.D.M....  A.B.C.D.M....  A.B.C.D.M....  A,B,C,D.M.... 


A.B.C.D.M....  A.B.C.D.M....  A,B.C,D,M. 
A.B.C.D.M....  A.B.C,D,M....  A,B,C,D,M. 


A,B.C.D.M... 
A.B,C.D,M... 


A,B,C,D,M.... 
A,B,C,O.M.... 


Requirement 


USAREUR 


USARPAC 


USARSO 


Other  areas 


4.  International  activities  related  to  civil  disturbances  (Civil  disturbance  group  relation- 
ships, international): 

a.  Manifestations  of  support  by  '^peace"  organizations  or  other  organizations    C,H.  I,J,  K C,  H,  l,J,  K C,  H,I,J,  K„ 

in  either  Communist  or  non-Communist  countries. 

(1)  Name  of  organization  demonstrating  support C,  H,  I.J,  K 

(2)  Leaders.. C.H.I.J.K 

(3)  Number  of  participants C,H,  l,J,K 

(4)  Nature  of  protest  activities C.H.I.J.K 

(5)Salientfeaturesof  protest,  if  any... C,  H,I,J,K 

b.  Exploitation  of  U.S.  prisoners-of-war  and  internees  by  foreign  countries  in    C,  H,  I,  J,  K 

support  of  civil  disturbance  in  CONUS.  All  available  details. 

c.  Exploitation  of  U.S. deserters  and  defectors  by  foreign  countries  in  support  of    C,  H,  I,  J,  K 

civil  disturbance  in  CONUS.  All  available  details. 


.  C,  H,  l,J,K 

.  C.H,  l,J,K 

.  crH,l,J,K 

.  C,H,I,J,  K 

.  C,H,I,J,  K 


C,H,LJ,K 

C,H,I,J,  K 

C.H,i.J.K 

C,H,i,J,K 

C.H.I.J.K 

C  H.I  J,K 


I.J.K.U 


|.J.^u 

l,J,  K,L. 

I,J,K.U 

...  I, J, K.L 
...  I,J,K.L. 
...  I,J,K,L 


C.H.I,J,K...; C,H.I.J,K„ I.  J,  K.L 


■  As  relates  to  civil  disturbancM  only. 
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APPKNIHX    C:    CIVIL    BltrrTTEBANCX    INFOBMATION 

coLLXcnoN  puounxs 
1.  (C)  Priority  Assignment  B«s«.  The  Pri- 
ority Assignment  Base  (PAB)  consists  of 
numerical  priorities  from  1  through  3.  With- 
in each  priority,  three  subprlorltles  (A,  B, 
C)  are  established  to  Indicate  further  the 
relative  degree  of  urgency  for  satisfying  a 
requirement.  The  criteria  on  which  priorities 
and  subprlorltles  have  been  determined  are 
shown  below: 

(a)  Priori  ties: 

(1)  Priority  1:  Information  concerning 
the  existing  civil  disturbance/subversion 
threat  against  U.S.  national  interests,  the 
realization  of  which  could  result  In  large- 
scale  riots  Involving  U.S.  forces.  This  cate- 
gory of  Information  Is  of  such  Importance  as 
to  warrant  maximum  Increased  effort. 

(2)  Priority  2:  Information  concerning  a 
potential  civil  disturbance/subversion  threat 
against  U.S.  national  interests,  resulting  from 
nationwide  local  racial  Incidents,  deliberate 
provocations  or  regional  difficulties  which 
could  result  In  limited  Involvement  of  U.S. 
forces.  This  category  of  Information  la  of 
such  Importance  as  to  warrant  moderate  In- 
creased effort. 

(3)  Priority  3:  Information  concerning 
natural  phenomena  and  human  adaptations, 
their  interrelationships  and  effects  on  the 
civil  disturbance  situation  in  the  nation. 
Collection  of  this  Information  warrants  rou- 
tine effort. 

(b)  Subprlorltles: 


(1)  A — Items  requiring  action  before  sub- 
priority  B  or  C  Items. 

(2)  B — Items  requiring  action  after  sub- 
prlorlty  A  but  before  subprlority  C  Items. 

(3)  C — Items  requiring  action  after  sub- 
priority  A  and  B  Items. 

2.  (C)  Priority  Intelligence  Objectives.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  priority  civil  disturb- 
ance Intelligence  objectives  to  be  supported 
by  this  plan  are  stated  below: 

(a)  Priority  1 : 

(1)  Maximum  prior  warning  of  an  Im- 
pending major  civil  disturbance  outbreak  In 
the  United  States. 

(2)  Major  developments  In  the  composi- 
tion, disposition,  and  capabilities  of  dissi- 
dent/subversive groups  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  Priority  2: 

(1)  Plans,  activities  and  capabilities  of 
dissident/subversive  organizations  to  create 
disturbances  and  effect  arson,  demolition, 
vandalism  and  other  disruptive  activities 
against  property  and  persons  of  particular 
interest  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 

(2)  Present  and  prospective  dissident /sub- 
versive capabilities  to  initiate  or  support 
civil  disturbances,  subversive  and  paramili- 
tary operations  in  the  United  States. 

(a)  Contact  with  dissident  and  subversive 
elements  in  target  areas  and  support  of 
such  elements'  activities. 

(b)  Logistic  support  to  antl-Oovernment 
elements. 

(3)  Major  developments  In  the  composi- 
tion, disposition  and  capabilities  of  subver- 
sive/dissident groups. 

TABLE  OF  COLLECTION  PRIORITIES 


(a)  Organization. 

(b)  Strength,  location. 

(c)  Support. 

(4)  Vulnerabdlitles  of  local  and  ctate  gov- 
emments  to  penetration,  Internal  subversion 
and  overthrow,  through  violence  or  other  11- 
legal  means,  by  subversive/dissident  groups 
and  biographic  data  on  current,  key  leaders 
of  such  groups. 

(5)  Nature  and  extent  of  Instirgency  poten- 
tial in  low  Income,  racially  troubled  areas 

(8)  Extent  and  nature  of  Communist  aid 
to  dissident/subversive  groups. 

(7)  Intra-group  relations  and  schisms;  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  Internal  resistance  and 
disagreement  within  subversive/dissident  or- 
ganizations. 

(3)  Circumstances,  trends  and  occurrences 
that  substanUally  affect  capabilities  of  sub- 
verslve/dlseldent  groups  to  create  civil  dis- 
turbances. Including  acquisition  of  arms  and 
enactment  of  new  legislation. 

(c)  Priority  3: 

(1)  Routine  developments  In  the  composi- 
tion, disposition  and  capabilities  of  subver- 
sive/dissident groups. 

(2)  Circumstances,  trends  and  occurrences 
that  routinely  affect  capabilities  of  subver- 
sive/dissident groups  to  create  civil  disturb- 
ances. 

(3)  Routine  data  on  personnel,  funds,  re- 
sources, organization,  and  location  of  dissi- 
dent/subversive groups. 

(4)  Other  Information  concerning  civil 
disturbances  that  requires  routine  collection 
effort. 


Subjwt 


Other 

areas. 

Other 

K«v 

United 

areas. 

cities 

States 

foreign 

iiscomenti 
Q)  Pres 

(2)  Incp 

(3)  incri 


(1)  PREOISTURBANCE  ACTIVITIES 

(a)  Indicators  ol  tlireatenint  violence  in  community  havini  a 
discomented  populace: 

Presence  of  militant  outside  agitators IB 

crease  in  thefts  and  sales  of  arms  and  ammunition..  IB 
Increase  In  efforts  of  minority  extremist  groups  to 
instigate  violence IB 

(4)  Sharp  increase  in  number  of  incidents  of  violence,  such 
as  thefts,  window  breal(ing,  false  alarms,  muggings, 
arson IB 

(5)  Reports  and  rumors  of  planned  violence IB 

0  Increase  in  activity  ol  extremist  groups IB 

(7)  Sharp  increase  in  absentee  rate  of  discontented 
minority  workers .     IB 

(8)  Increase  in  number  of  incidents  o(  resisting  arrest; 
gathering  crowds  at  scenes  of  arrest IB 

(9)  Increase  m  charges  of  police  brutality,  resentment  of 

law  enforcement IB 

(10)  Increase  in  gang  activity;  antisocial  activity  oi 
minority  group  meml>er$ IB 

(11)  Increasein  assaults  on  police/firemen IB 

(b)  Activities  preceding  planned  civil  disturbance: 

(1)  Probable  causes,  locations,  and  objectives  of  disturb- 
ances   IB 

(2)  Probable  types  of  persons  wfra  will  create  or  partici- 
pate in  disturbances IB 

(3)  Probable  numbers  of  persons  who  will  create  or  par- 
ticipate in  disturbances IB 

Probable  assembly  areas  or  routes IB 

Known  leaders,  overt  and  behind-the-scenes  IB 

)  Plans,  activities.  3nd  organization  prepared  by  iMdtMTS..  IB 

(7)  Friends  and  sympattiizers  of  participants,  including 
newspapers,  nm,  television  stations,  and  prominent 
leaders IC 

(t)  Location  of  arms  and  supplies  available  to  rioters IB 

(9)  Location  of  arms  and  supplies  liable  to  seizure  by 
rioters IC 

(10)  Important  buildings  that  may  be  threatened 10 

(U)  Location  of  communications  systems,  public  utilities, 

and  stores  of  volatile  fuel     _ 2C 

(12)  Threat  to  Federal  property 10 

(13)  Identity  of  DA  personnel  (civilian  or  military)  who 
may  be  inv»lved  on  side  of  disturtxis 10 

(c)  Indicators  of  potential  violence: 

(I)  High  unemployment  rate  for  diacontentsd  minority 

groups,        .  20 

(21  High  crime  rates  for  minority  groups 20 

(3)  Disparity  of  average  income  between  whHe  and  non- 
white 20 

(4)  Poor  relatioos  between  law  and  minorltie* 20 

(5)  Migrations  of  minorities  into  cities 2C 

(8)  Lacl(  ol  means  to  redress  grievances 2C 

0  Pa)Wats.«<  miaonty  cemmufltty  to  eendWons 2B 

(8)  Efforts  by  minority  groups  to  upset  balance  of  power 
and  political  system 2B 

(9)  Failure  of  law  enforcemMt  agencies  to  properly 


2B 
(10)  Inaquittblelaw  enforcement 28 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


resoMd 
10)  Inaqi 


10 
IB 

IB 


IB 
IB 
IB 

IB 

IB 

IB 

IB 
IB 

IB 

IB 

IB 
IB 
IB 
IB 


10 
IB 

IC 
IC 

2C 
IC 

10 


2C 
2C 

20 
2C 
2C 
20 
28 

28 

2B 

28 


Subject 


cities 


Other 

areas.  Other 

United  areas. 

States  foreign 


(11)  Public  apathy  or  negative  reaction  to  civil  rights 
issues  and  impartial  law  enforcement 28 

(d)  Evidence  of  subversion:  > 

(1)  Formation  of  covert  subversive  organizations .  10 

(2)  Evidence  of  or  attempts  by  suoversive  organiza- 
tions to  penetrate  and  control  civil  rights  or  militant 
organizations. IC 

(3)  Collaboration  between  subversive  groups  and  non- 
white  organizations.       10 

(4)  Assistance  to  non-white  militant  groups  from  outside 

the  United  States 10 

(5)  Indications  of  movement  into  extremist,  integratior.ist 
and  segregationist  groups  by  the  Communist  Party  and 
other  subversive  organizations 10 

(6)  Aims  and  activities  of  groups  attempting  to  create, 
prolong  or  aggravate  tensions IC 

(e)  Purposes  and  obiectives  of  dissident  groups: 

(1)  Overall  purpose  and  objectives.  Long-term  and  short- 
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MINNESOTA  SUPPORT  FOR  RURAL 
JOB  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
delighted  to  give  support  to  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  . 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  but 
precious  little  action  and  even  less  re- 
sources allocated  to  the  renovation  of  our 
rural  areas  and  the  restoration  of  some 
balance  in  our  population  and  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  think  an  editorial  in  the  Marshall 
Messenger  written  by  Editor  Don  Olson 
gives  us  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  sup- 
port this  measure  has  in  many  of  our 
smaller  towns  and  rural  areas. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Olson's 
editorial  as  a  representative  of  the  kind 
of  understanding  and  support  which 
these  and  similar  measures  have,  I  be- 
lieve, throughout  our  smaller  cities, 
towns,  and  countryside. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sbkator  Mokdauc's  Welcome  Support 
(By  Don  Olson) 

Last  week  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale  an- 
nounced his  support  of  legislation  aimed 
at  encouraging  industry  to  locate  In  "Job- 
starved"  rural  communities.  The  specific  bill 
he  Is  supporting  is  the  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act,  which  was  authored  by  Sen.  James 
B.  Pearson,  a  Kansas  Republican. 

Sen.  Mondale's  support  o{  a  measure  such 
as  this  Is  not  surprising  because  he  always 
has  been  a  strong  champion  of  the  country- 
side. But  It  should  not  go  unnoticed  by  those 
of  us  who  share  his  concern  and  appreciate 
his  efforts. 

Conunentlng  on  the  Pearson  bill.  Sen. 
Mondale  said,  "Because  we  have  not  effec- 
tively used  riural  America's  excellent  human 
and  natural  resources,  we  have  forced  rural 
Americans  to  migrate  to  metropolitan  cen- 
ters in  their  search  for  economic  opportunity. 

"The  cities  are  busting  at  the  seams,"  he 
added,  "while  much  of  rural  America  be- 
comes more  and  more  economically  de- 
pressed." 

The  bill,  which  was  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate last  week,  would  make  a  series  of  tax 
incentives  available  to  new  Job-creating  en- 
terprises that  locate  In  rural  development 
areas.  It  would  be  administered  by  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture. 

These  are  the  Incentives: 

A  seven  per  cent  tax  credit  on  personal  and 
real  property.  The  credit  would  be  increased 
to  10  p>er  cent  in  areas  having  a  population 
density  of  25  persons  per  square  mile.  (Lyon 
county  has  a  density  of  almost  35.) 

An  accelerated  depreciation  of  two-thirds 
the  normal,  useful  or  class  life  of  machinery, 
equipment  and  buildings. 

A  tax  deduction  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
wages  paid  to  workers  for  whom  the  enter- 
prise must  provide  on-the-job  training,  an 
encouragement  to  hire  and  train  local  people 
who  lack  required  skills. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OP  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  xxn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Pursuant  to  the  previous 
order,  the  next  hour  will  be  controlled 
respectively  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  CiruRCH)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allcn). 
Which  Senator  now  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes.        

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
talked  and  talked  about  the  merits  of  a 
rules  change.  We  have  given  historical 
arguments:  we  have  given  arguments  re- 
lating to  the  wisdom  of  minorities  and 
majorities. 

But  I  want  to  add  one  further  ob- 
servation. 

In  my  Judgment,  an  Intransigent  in- 
sistence upon  retaining  the  cloture  rule  in 
itfi  present  form  is  a  way  of  Informing 
the  American  people  that  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate regard  ourselves  as  being  under  siege. 


We  are  saying  that  we  100  Senators  :^re 
gathered  in  this  Chamber  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  "No." 

To  proceed  under  the  present  cloture 
rule  is  to  insist  that  the  Senate,  part  of 
the  supreme  legislative  assembly  in  out- 
Nation,  remain  insulated,  in  the  maxi- 
mum degree,  from  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  the  American  people.  We 
are  saying  that  we  want  to  resist,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  resolution  of  our  most 
bruising  domestic  and  international 
problems.  It  is  as  if  we  covet  the  thick 
masonry  walls  that  surround  us. 

I  insist,  Mr.  President,  that  such  an 
attitude  reflects  a  negatively  charged 
vision  of  our  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  legislators  for  our  Nation.  I  think  such 
an  attitude  is  unfortimate;  I  think  it 
bodes  ill  for  the  future  reputation  of  the 
Senate;  I  fervently  hope  we  do  not  in- 
sist on  such  a  position.  These  reflections, 
Mr.  President,  are  not  merely  my  own. 
They  are  shared  by  the  American  people. 

Only  this  week,  the  results  of  the 
Harris  poll,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  2  days  ago,  show  that  the  American 
citizens  queried  gave  the  Congress  an  ex- 
tremely low  grade. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Harris  poll 
shows  that  the  American  people  gave  the 
Congress  high  marks  in  1965  and  1966, 
years  during  which  we  acted  positively 
and  constructively — in  the  fields  of  en- 
vironment, medical  care,  education,  and 
consumer  protection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  results  of  the  Harris 
poll  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Harris 
poll  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1,  1971] 

Congress  Gets  Poor  Ratings 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

By  63  to  26  percent,  the  American  people 
give  the  91st  Congress  negative  marks  on  the 
Job  it  did  in  1970 — a  new  low. 

President  Nixon  receives  scarcely  better 
treatment:  by  59  to  28  percent,  he  is  given 
low  marks  in  dealing  with  Congress. 

Yet  when  the  public  is  asked  whether  it  is 
better  for  the  country  to  have  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  In  control  of  the  same 
party  or  different  parties,  people  opt  for  con- 
tinuing the  present  arrangement  by  49  to  36 
percent.  Their  reason:  at  a  time  when  politi- 
cians and  politics  are  held  In  low  esteem, 
mo6t  Americans  feel  "it  is  good  and  healthy 
to  have  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
keeping  each  other  on  their  toes." 

A  cross  section  of  1,627  households  was 
recently  asked:  "Do  you  like  the  Idea  of 
having  a  Congress  of  a  different  party  from 
the  President  as  a  check  on  him,  or  do  you 
think  having  different  parties  running  Con- 
gress and  the  White  House  makes  it  difficult 
to  maintain  proper  government  in  Washing- 
ton?" 

|ln  percent] 


Goodidta 

Bad  idea 

Not  sure 

Nationwide 

49 

36 

15 

Republjcam 

41 

49 

10 

Democrats 

5S 

29 

13 

Indeptodents 

45 

3S 

20 

The  cross  section  was  asked,  as  com.parRbIe 
cross  sections  bad  been  asked  Ln  previous 
years:  "How  would  jrou  rate  the  job  Congress 
did  in  1970 — excellent,  pretty  good,  only  fair 
or  poor?" 
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People  wen  asked:  "How  would  you  rate 
the  Job  Congress  has  done  In  the  past  year 
on  the  following — excellent,  pretty  good,  only 
fair,  or  poor?" 

I  In  percent] 


Positive       Negative         Not  sure 


Requiring  poltution- 

'ree  cat  engine 78  15  9 

Banning  cigarene 

advertising  on  TV...  64  26  10 

Extending  Federal 

aid  to  education 59  26  IS 

Giving  vote  to  18- 
year-olds 55  36  9 

Reiecting  SST 

subsidy 38  28  34 

Passing  expanded 

ABM  37  34  29 

Passing  anti-crime 

bill  . 36  39  25 

Turning  down 

Haynswirtti  and 

Car^well 26  35  39 

Overriding  Nixon 

veto  on  hospital  bill.  26  35  39 

Not  passing  Nixon 

welfare  reform  bill..  25  48  27 

Not  increasing  social 

security 13  71  16 

Not  passing  revenue- 
sharing  bill 10  46  44 


Congress  receives  its  highest  marks  for  Its 
measures  in  the  consumer  area,  as  well  as 
aid  to  education  and  granting  the  vote  to 
the  18-year-olds.  It  is  criticized,  however, 
where  it  did  not  go  along  with  the  major 
elements  of  President  Nixon's  legislative  pro- 
grsun. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Soi- 
ator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  today's  will 
be  the  third  vote  on  the  question  of 
cloture  to  end  debate  with  respect  to 
Senate  Resolution  9. 1  do  not  believe  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  change  in 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  since  the 
first  two  votes  were  taken,  resulting  in 
37  votes  against  cloture  on  the  first  vote 
and  36  against  cloture  on  the  second  vote. 

Senate  Resolution  9  does  not  represent 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  submits  that  if 
the  idea,  the  thought,  of  a  change  in  the 
Senate  rule  with  respect  to  cutting  off 
debate  in  the  Senate  were  being  sup- 
ported at  this  time  by  two-thirds  of  Sen- 
ators, we  would  see  more  Senators  on 
the  floor  at  this  time  to  take  part  in  the 
■■kill."  No,  the  idea  of  a  change  in  the 
Senate  rules  on  debate  limitaticm  is  not 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  in  one  of  his  speeches  the  other 
day  pointed  out,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee print  on  the  Senate  cloture  rule, 
that  prior  to  the  cloture  votes  on  the 
pendiQg  question,  there  had  been,  since 
1917,  49  cloture  votes  taken  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Only  eight  cloture  motions  received 
the  required  two-thirds  vote,  which  on 
the  face  of  it  would  indicate  that  41  is- 
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sues  were  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  use 
of  extended  debate.  That  is  far  from  be- 
ing correct  because  actually,  in  many 
cases,  several  cloture  votes  were  taken  on 
a  single  issue. 


In  the  statistics,  there  are  references 
to  49  separate  cloture  votes,  not  sepa- 
rate issues  before  the  Senate.  There  is  a 
table  appearing  on  page  43  of  the  com- 
mittee print,  Mr.  President,  which  I  ask 

LATER  ACTION  ON  63  FILIBUSTERED  MEASURES 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows : 


Bills 


Filibustered 


Passed 


Not 

pasMd 

(17) 


Reconstruction  of  Louisiana 

Elactionliws 

ForeelHll -- 

River  and  harbor  bills  (3) 

TrisUtebill 

Cflloinbian  Treaty 

Ship  subsidy  bills  (2) 

Canadian  reciprocity  bill 

Arizona-New  Mexico  statehood 

Ship  purchase  bill 

Armed  ship  bill 

Mineral  lands  leasing  bill 

Anti-Lynch  bills  (3) 

Migritory  bird  conservation  bill 

Campaign  investigation  resolution 

Celor ado  River  bills  (2) 

EraergtKy  officers  retirement  bill , 

Washington  public  buildings  bill 

Rtsolution  to  postpone  national-origins  pro- 
visions of  immigration  laws 

Oil  industry  investigation 

Supplemental  deficiency  bill , 

Prevailing  wage  amendment  to  work  relief 
bill. 

Flood  control  bill 

Coal  conservation  bill 

^nti-poll-taxbills(4) 

FEPCbill 


1865 1868 

1879 1909  (repealed)... 

1890-91  X 

1901, 1903;  iVuV-'Xt  intervals!!;;!!^ 

1903 1907.1912- 

1903 1903' 

1907,1922-23 1936 

1911 19111 

1911 1912  (admitted)... 

1915 1916 

1917 X 

1919 1920 

1922,1935,1937-  X 

38 

19261 1929 

1927 1927' 

1927,1928 1928' 

1927 192S 

1927 1928 

1929 1929 


1931. 
1935. 
1935. 


1935. 
1936. 
1936. 


1935 1936. 

1936 1937. 

1942, 1944,  1946,   1964. 

1948. 
1946 1964. 


Bills 


Filibustered 


Passed 


Not 
passed 

(17) 


FEPCbill 1950 

Slot  machine  bill 1950 

Tidelandjoil  bill 1953 

Atomic  Energy  Act,  amendment 1954 

Civil  rights  bill 1957 

Do I960 

Senate  rules,  adoption  of 1961 

Literacy  test  for  voting 1962 

Communications  satellite  bill 1962 

Amend  Rule  XXII 1963 

Civil  rights  bill 1964 

Reapportionment  amendment 1964 

Votings  righb 1965 

Right-to-work 1965, 1986... 

Civil  rights  (open  housing) 1966 

District  of  Columbia  home  rule 1966 

Amend  Rule  XXII 1967 

Campaign  fund  financing 1S67 

Open  housing 1968 

Fortas  nomination 1968 

Amend  Rule  XXII 1969 

Haynsworth  nomination 1969 

Carswell  nomination 1970 

Cooper-Church  amendment 1970 1970. 

Abolishment  of  electoral  college 1970 X 

Family  assistance  plan 1970 X 

Shoe-textile  import  quotas 1970 X 

Funds  for  supersonic  transport 1970 1970 


1964 

1950 

1953 

1954 

1957 

1969 

1965,1976'. 
1962 

■i964::;."i 

'1965""" 

"i968:.:::: 


1968. 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


■  In  special  or  subsequent  sessions. 

Source:  U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration.  Umltatton  on  debet*  In 


the  Senate,  hearings.  81st  Gong.,  1st  sess.  Washington,  O.C,  GPO,  42.  Addend*  compiled  by  the 

authors. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  table 
points  out  that  of  the  issues  which  were 
defeated  by  the  use  of  extended  debate, 
28  of  those  bills  were  subsequently 
passed  in  the  Senate. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  have 
been  challenged  on  many  occasions  to 
point  out  one  single  piece  of  legislation 
necessary  for  the  public  good  that  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate  by  resort  to  ex- 
tended debate.  Either  the  measure  was 
subsequently  passed  or  a  compromise 
was  reached.  No  one  has  been  hurt  by  the 
use  of  extended  debate  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  time 
Of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  best  way  to  stop  this 
filibuster — and  I  would  like  to  see  it 
come  to  a  close— not  that  there  is  any 
pressing  business  before  the  Senate,  be- 
cause I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  calendar  of  the  Senate  at  this  time 
there  are  only  two  measiures.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17,  a  joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  joint  committee  on  the  en- 
vironment, which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar by  unanimous  consent.  That  is 
pending.  It  could  pass  at  any  time. 

Another  measiu'e  concerns  another 
change  in  the  rules.  So,  we  are  holding 
up  nothing.  The  best  way  to  stop  the 
filibuster,  if  it  can  be  called  that,  is  to 
vote  against  stopping  the  filibuster,  be- 
cause if  we  have  another  vote  today 
showing  no  gain  or  showing  no  changes, 
I  believe  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  would  be  loath  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter up  again. 


cxvn- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  lias  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  feel  in  the  air 
that  there  is  no  additional  sentiment  in 
the  Senate  for  changing  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  At  this  point,  if  there  are  going 
to  be  any  changes  at  all,  it  looks  as 
though  there  will  probably  be  some 
changes  the  other  way. 

This  matter  of  bringing  extended  de- 
bate to  a  close  applies  only  with  respect 
to  the  motion  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 9.  Even  if  debate  is  cut  off,  we 
likely  will  go  into  another  extended  de- 
bate on  Senate  Resolution  9.  That  would 
not  end  the  matter.  We  could  have  sev- 
eral days  of  debate  after  cloture  had 
been  invoked.  If  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  were  agreed  to,  we  would  then  go 
into  a  debate  of  the  resolution  on  its 
merits. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  resolution  itself  is 
much  less  strong  than  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution. 

If  we  defeat  this  motion  to  close  debate 
by  36  to  37  votes  against  cloture,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  feels  there 
is  very  little  chance  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  permit 
another  cloture  motion  to  be  filed. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  to  stop  this 
filibuster  is  to  vote  today  not  to  stop  the 
filibuster. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  others  who 
once  again  are  leading  the  Senate  in  a 
valiant  fight,  which  is  the  people's  fight 
in  this  country,  to  strike  down  at  long 
last,  or  at  least  to  relax  one  of  the  moet 
archaic  and  undemocratic  barriers  to  the 
public  will  which  exists  in  our  country. 
I  refer  to  the  outmoded  and  imdemo- 
cratic  filibuster  in  the  Senate,  rule  XXn. 

I  would  support  a  rules  change  which 
would  allow  a  majority  to  cut  off  debate 
in  the  Senate.  I  think  the  fact  that  ev- 
eiT  State  has  two  Senators,  regardless 
of  its  population  and  that  we  have  other 
procedural  rules  and  laws  which  govern 
the  operations  of  the  Senate  are  safe- 
guards enough  for  the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  despite  my  own  feelings 
which  I  have  come  to  have  about  the 
need  to  change  to  a  bare  majority,  I 
would  support  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas,  and  oth- 
ers to  change  the  rule  to  three-fifths  as 
they  propose,  because  I  think  that  has 
the  best  chance  of  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  It  ought  to  be 
noted  that  whether  or  not  this  fight  Is 
successful  this  year,  It  will  be  ultimately 
successful.  I  have  supported  it  In  the 
past,  and  will  continue  to  support  it,  and 
I  believe  addlticxial  Senators  will  In  time 
see  the  necessity  of  changing  this  rule. 
I  believe  this  debate  will  prove  to  be  a 
successful  effort.  It  has  been  very  help- 
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ful.  because  among  other  things,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  educational  value  It  has 
for  the  public  generally  and  for  the 
newer  Members  of  the  Senate,  it  also 
says  to  a  great  many  people  in  the  coun- 
try, who  really  doubt  whether  the  po- 
litical process  in  this  country  will  de- 
liver, that  there  are  people  in  the  Senate 
who  feel  that  this  barrier  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  public  will  and  that  these 
people  will  continue  to  stand  and  fight  to 
knock  the  restriction  down. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  give  people 
hope  after  they  have  lost  hope.  I  speak 
not  merely  of  black  people  and  other  mi- 
norities, or  young  people  who  have  show 
seme  disenchantment  with  the  political 
and  electoral  processes  in  the  past.  I 
trust  that  they  are  beginning  to  come 
home  again  to  the  political  process,  and 
I  hope  that  will  be  accelerated  in  the 
months  ahead. 

I  worry  about  a  great  many  of  the 
plain  people  In  this  country  who  have 
legitimate  complaints  and  who  feel  that 
they  are  not  being  listened  to.  I  think 
it  is  In  their  interests  that  we  speak  for 
them  and  make  every  effort  to  stream- 
line the  processes  of  the  Senate  and  mod- 
ernize the  processes  of  the  Senate  and 
make  it  more  possible  for  the  majority 
will  to  govern  in  this  body  and  in  the 
country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  H.\RRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  said 
that  measures  which  have  been  blocked 
by  filibusters  in  the  past  have  later  been 
enacted  or  compromised.  I  think  that  is 
an  important  point. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  has  had 
a  role  of  tremendous  and  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  whole  field  of  civil  rights 
wha3  he  served  the  country  as  Vice 
President  and  as  a  Senator  In  the  efforts 
in  the  past  to  change  rule  XXII.  Those 
matters  have  been  bound  together  in  the 
past. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota knows  quite  well,  as  do  others, 
that  the  race  issue,  which  has  been  cen- 
tral to  all  of  our  national  life,  has  been 
compromised  and  compromised  and  com- 
promised throughout  the  years  at  great 
cost  to  life,  property,  and  self-esteem 
in  this  countiT. 

One  reason  it  has  been  compromised 
is  because  of  the  necessity  in  the  past 
in  this  bod>'  to  get,  not  Just  a  majority 
vote  for  the  passage  of  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, but  to  get  a  two- thirds  vote  in 
order  to  withstand  a  filibuster. 

That  is  ample  reason  why  we  should 
now  cut  off  debate  and  allow  the  Senate 
to  vote  on  changing  rule  XXII.  The  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kauisas,  and  others,  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mi.  Stennis)  . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
8  minutes. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  the  time 
he  has  yielded  to  me.  I  do  not  have  to 
reexpress  my  sentiments  or  my  esteem 
for  my  distinguished  colleagues  who  pro- 
pose a  change  in  rule  XXH.  They  have 
been  interested  in  this  matter  over  the 
years.  The  matter  is  of  equal  Interest  and 
concern  to  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
proposed  change. 

Again,  with  great  deference  to  the 
proponents  of  change,  I  believe  that  we 
in  the  Senate  are  just  killing  time  on  this 
matter  imder  these  circumstances. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  said  there 
is  no  wave  or  surge  of  sentiment  and 
there  is  not  even  any  discernible  interest 
on  behalf  of  the  people  throughout  this 
Nation  for  a  change  in  rule  XXII  at  this 
time.  In  fact,  there  is  evidence  that  a  lot 
of  people  are  taking  a  second  thought 
and  a  "rethink"  to  the  extent  that,  after 
all.  why  change  the  rule  now? 

Our  esteemed  friend  from  Oklahoma, 
in  his  great  sincerity,  suggested  that  the 
rule  should  be  changed  so  it  would  be 
easier  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  people,  the  minorities  and  other 
groups.  I  respectfully  submit  that  we  are 
passing  bills  here,  that  we  passed  bills 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  that  the 
people  are  not  able  to  pay  for.  We  are 
passing  far  more  bills  than  we  are  wUling 
to  impose  taxes  to  pay  for.  I  remember 
last  year  we  passed  bills — and  not  mili- 
tary matters — by  the  billions  of  dollars, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  operating  imder  a 
deficit.  It  is  something  like  the  old  man 
down  home  said,  "We  will  just  appro- 
priate the  money." 

That  Is  the  standard  we  have  adopted 
here.  This  is  not  the  time  to  stop,  but  it 
is  time  to  slow  down  and  get  our  bear- 
ings. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  mighty  good 
rule  now  that  will  j)ermlt  the  cutting  off 
of  debate  in  proper  instances.  I  refer  to 
rule  XXri  as  it  is  presently  written. 

I  sense  a  realization  among  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  so-called  liberals  that, 
"perhaps,  after  all,  we  have  gotten  a  lot 
of  our  bills  passed,  and  there  might  be 
a  move  to  amend  or  substantially  modify 
the  very  items  we  have  been  fighting  for 
throughout  the  years,  and  we  had  better 
not  open  the  door  to  cutting  off  these 
matters.  We  better  not  make  it  any  easier 
to  modify  these  bills  in  the  future  than 
can  now  be  done  under  rule  XXn  as 
it  is  written." 

Mr.  President.  I  miss  very  greatly  a 
dear  friend,  a  respected  and  admired 
colleague  who  has  recently  left  us.  His 
wise  counsel,  depth  of  knowledge  of  the 
Institutions  of  Government,  and  his  solid 
Judgments  in  matters  of  controversy 
guided  our  way  for  many  years  in  this 
Chamber.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  former 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Richard  B.  Rus- 
seU. 

As  In  an  matters,  his  comments  cm  rule 
XXil  of  the  Senate  reflected  his  wisdom 
and  depth  of  perception. 

Ten  years  ago,  on  January  9, 1961,  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  same  issue  that  con- 
fronts us  today,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  said : 


M&ny  years  ago,  a  dlatlngaUhed  Brttlifa 
scientist  and  able  author  came  to  this  coun- 
tT7  and  studied  our  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment. After  conclwting  his  study,  he  said. 
"I  see  nothing  so  remarkable  aix)ut  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  because  It 
Is  all  sail  and  no  anchor."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  in  the  years  to  come,  mobs  would 
arise  and  would  take  over  this  country  on  the 
Impulse  of  the  moment,  and  that  we  would, 
therefore,  have  our  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment destroyed.  He  also  said  that  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  would  be  as  fearfully  plun- 
dered as  the  Roman  Empire  was  In  the  slnh 
and  eighth  centuries,  but  that  the  Huns  and 
Vandals  would  be  generated  within  our  own 
institutions.  But,  Mr.  President,  he  over- 
looked the  great  anchor  that  has  provided 
stability  to  these  United  States  through  all 
the  years  since  the  Ck>nstltutlon  was  adopted 
In  1789;  that  anchor  has  been  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
which  permit  the  representatives  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  stand  upon  this  floor  and 
speak.  That  anchor  has  been  the  refusal  of 
the  Senate  to  gag  Its  Members  as  every  other 
parliamentary  body  has  done.  In  my  opinion, 
the  one  great  stabilizing  factor  that  has 
preserved  oui  form  of  government  through 
all  the  years  has  been  the  right  of  diicus- 
slon  In  the  Senate. 

This  is  an  eloquent  and  persuasive 
statement  from  a  great  legislator,  and  a 
lifetime  student  of  American  Govern- 
ment. Are  we  to  permit  the  Senate  to 
become  "all  sail  and  no  anchor"?  If  the 
Senate  amends  rule  XXH  to  three-fifths, 
we  simply  make  it  that  much  easier  for 
the  next  and  inevitable  step  to  be  taken, 
the  acceptance  of  the  majority  vote  in 
cloture  and  all  other  matters.  With  it  we 
would  destroy  the  sea  anchor  of  our  Con- 
stitution, the  stabilizer  that  keeps  the 
bow  of  the  ship  of  state  headed  into  the 
gales  that  strike  us  so  often  in  these 
turbulent  days. 

Another  early  visitor  to  our  country,  in 
its  formative  years,  also  had  doubts  re- 
garding our  constitutional  government 
Alexis  De  Tocquevllle.  in  his  book,  'T)e- 
mocracy  in  America,"  said: 

If  ever  the  free  Institutions  of  America  are 
destroyed,  that  even  may  be  attributed  to 
the  omnipotence  at  the  majority  ...  Of  all 
the  p<aitlcal  Institutions,  the  legislature  U 
the  one  that  Is  most  easily  swayed  by  the 
will  of  the  majority  ...  I  am  not  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  excessive  liberty  which  reigns 
In  that  country  as  at  the  inadequate  securi- 
ties which  one  flnda  there  agalcst  tyranny. 

Senator  Ritsszll  had  some  very  cogent 
thoughts  on  the  possible  tyranny  of  the 
majority,  also.  A  little  later  in  the  de- 
bate, on  the  same  day  10  years  ago, 
January  9.  1961.  he  said: 

In  the  course  of  the  dlscuseicm  we  have 
been  assailed  tlmre  and  again  with  the  argu- 
ment that  there  is  some  great  sanctity  at- 
tached to  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  and 
particularly  a  majority  of  one.  If  there  !■ 
one  body  In  our  system  of  government  which 
Is  unique  and  distinctive  it  Is  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  feature  that  makes 
us  such  a  distinctive  body  U  the  fact  that 
our  compoaltion  U  a  constitutional  refuta- 
tion of  the  right  of  a  majority  of  one  to  pro- 
ceed to  act  in  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  given  to  scare 
stories  or  predictions  about  them.  But 
referring  to  the  times  of  danger  in  our 
country,  just  yesterday  the  news  was 
filled  with  stories  about  the  nefarious  act 
of  blowing  up  a  part  of  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States.  Presumably,  that  was 
done  by  one  of  our  own  people. 
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I  watched  the  30-minute  television 
news  program  last  night.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  was  making  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  State  legislature  of 
one  of  our  fine  States.  Later  there  was  a 
demonstration  by  different  groups  of 
ptapli-  I  mean  every  word  when  I  say 
they  are  fine  people.  Some  were  students, 
lome  were  workingmen,  and  some  were 
fanners.  But  there  was  a  demonstration 
there  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  included  the  throwing  of 
rocks  and  other  missiles.  One  such  mis- 
sile hit  his  car. 

This  is  proof  that  these  are  turbulent 
times.  It  is  time  to  quiet  down.  It  Is  time 
for  leadership  and  for  people  to  act 
calmly. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  bill  concerning 
the  war,  farmers,  or  the  workingman 
tbat  is  being  held  up  or  that  has  been 
held  up  within  recent  history.  Certainly 
rule  XXn  did  not  create  any  of  that  tur- 
bulence or  uncertainty. 

My  plea  is:  Let  us  quiet  down,  let  us 
becalm,  let  us  have  solid  leadership:  let 
08  not  surrender  the  distinctive  quality 
which  I  think  is  the  great  virtue  of  this 
body. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
never  speaks  in  this  Chamber  without 
receiving  the  most  serious  consideration. 
I  have  listened  to  his  excellent  addre.ss 
In  support  of  rule  XXII,  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, and  to  his  wise  observation  that  any 
Teasel  needs  a  good  anchor.  Certainly,  I 
concur  that  a  vessel  featuring  all  sail 
and  no  anchor  is  a  dangerous  one  on 
which  to  travel.  But  I  submit  that  the 
best  ship  is  one  which  boasts  both  an 
adequate  sail  and  an  adequate  anchor. 

When  the  record  shows  that  of  49  at- 
tempts to  secure  cloture  over  a  period  of 
54  years,  only  eight  have  been  successful, 
then  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  our  anchor  Is  too  large,  our  sail  too 
small. 

Again  and  again,  it  has  been  said  in 
this  debate  that  rule  XXII  has  never  in- 
terfered with  the  passage  of  any  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  submit  that  this  as- 
sertion is  not  so.  Only  last  year,  we  had 
»  most  important  proposal  before  the 
Senate  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Polls  indicated  that  80 
percent  of  the  American  people  favored 
TO  unendment.  There  was  a  legitimate 
w»l«  for  concern  that,  unless  we  elimi- 
nated the  anachronism  of  the  electoral 
CMlege  and  permitted  Americans  to  vote 
olrectly  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
as  the  times  require,  we  could  easily  face 
»n  election  when  the  candidate  receiving 
fewer  popular  votes  than  his  opponent, 
would,  nevertheless,  win  the  Presidency 
in  the  electoral  college. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  Senate  favored 
proceeding  to  a  vote  on  that  amendment, 
■««•  a  long,  exhaustive,  comprehensive 
""Wte  as  to  aU  its  implications.  But  60 
jwcent  of  the  Senators  could  not  get  a 
jwe  even  though  the  Constitution  itself 
''"Wired  a  two-thirds  vote  In  order  for 


this  body  to  give  its  approval  to  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  That  great  In- 
built constitutional  protection  was  not 
sufficient  to  convince  the  opponents  of 
the  amendment  that  they  should  permit 
the  debate  to  be  closed  and  idlow  60  per- 
cent of  the  Senators  to  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  proposition. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  vessel,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  does  not  suffer 
from  too  much  sail;  it  suffers  from  too 
much  anchor.  If  we  were  to  modify  rule 
XXII  as  proposed,  we  would  remodel  the 
ship  In  such  a  way  that  the  anchor  and 
the  sail  would  come  into  better  balance, 
so  that  the  ship  would  be  rendered  more 
seaworthy  for  the  stormy  waters  that  lie 
ahead.  All  of  us  could  be  better  assured 
that  the  ship  would  see  us  through. 

I  hope,  after  a  full  month's  debate, 
every  part  of  which  is  already  familiar  to 
the  Senate,  so  frequently  has  it  been  re- 
peated through  the  years,  that  we  could 
now  come  to  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  this 
very  prudent  suggestion  for  modifying 
rule  XXn. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  unlimited  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
except  in  the  sense  that  once  a  Senator 
obtains  the  floor  to  speak  on  a  debatable 
issue,  he  can  speak  as  long  as  he  desires 
and  so  long  as  his  physical  condition  and 
determination  will  aUow  him  to  speak. 
Except  for  that,  we  have  only  the  right 
of  extended  debate  in  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

Rule  XXII,  far  from  being  a  delegation 
of  the  power  or  right  of  unlimited  debate, 
or  even  extended  debate,  is  a  limitation 
upon  the  right  to  extended  debate.  Th  s 
is  a  rule  that  has  served  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  well  for  54  years.  The  rule 
now  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  rule 
adopted  in  1917.  There  have  been  some 
minor  changes.  At  one  time  the  rule  re- 
quired a  constitutional  two-thirds,  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  elected  membership, 
which  today  would  be  67,  to  close  debate. 
Now  the  requirement  is  only  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present.  So  if  51  Senators 
are  present,  the  Senate  Is  empowered  to 
act  to  close  debate;  and  if  34  Senators 
voted  in  favor  of  invoking  cloture,  we 
would  have  cloture. 

The  distlngxiished  Senator  from  Idaho 
pointed  out  that  the  constitutional 
aimendment  providing  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  as  little  as  a  40-percent  plurality 
failed  to  come  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  it  takes  two- thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  to  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  takes  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  to  invoke  cloture.  If 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  had  been  in 
favor  of  that  constitutional  amendment, 
we  know  that  they  would  have  invoked 
cloture  and  would  have  passed  the  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Since  1917,  the  Senate  has  passed  tens 
of  thousands  of  pieces  of  legislation.  The 
(miy  kind  of  measure  that  has  been 
pointed  out  that  was  killed  by  a  fili- 


buster—and  I  submit  It  was  not  a  fili- 
buster— was  the  c<Histitutlonal  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  direct  election  of 
the  President  with  a  plurality  of  40  per- 
cent. 

The  figure  of  two-thirds  is  not  reached 
or  grabbed  out  of  thin  air.  The  Consti- 
tution itself  provides  for  a  two-thirds 
vote  on  many  issues  of  importance  both 
in  this  body  and  In  the  other  body.  It 
takes  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
to  ratify  a  treaty.  It  takes  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  States,  and  then  the  Constitution  re- 
quires ratification  of  the  amendment  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States.  Two-thirds 
of  the  membership  present  is  the  number 
required  to  expel  a  Member,  two-thirds 
to  convict  on  impeachment  charges,  and 
two-thirds  to  override  a  Presidential 
veto. 

Talk  about  power  and  talk  about  fili- 
bustering, because  that,  in  effect,  is  what 
it  is,  it  takes  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  override  a  Presi- 
dential veto. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri today  spoke  for  an  hour,  and  part 
of  the  thrust  of  his  remarks  was  that  the 
executive  has  taken  over  many  of  the 
powers  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Htf  yields  himself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  is  Just  another  in- 
stance where  the  Senate  would  be  strip- 
ping Itself  of  power,  where  it  would  be 
stripping  itself  of  its  prerogatives,  where 
it  would  be  stripping  Itself  of  the  very 
attributes  that  have  made  it  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

Are  we  going  to  take  away  from  the 
Senate  the  power  to  discuss  Issues  at 
length?  Over  in  the  other  body.  Members 
are  permitted  to  speak  for  only  5  min- 
utes. They  may  bind  themselves  In  such 
a  way  that  they  carmot  even  offer 
amendments  to  a  bill,  so  a  bill  can  be 
rammed  through  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  come  to  the  Senate,  and  if 
we  do  away  with  rule  XXII  and  make 
it  easier  to  stop  debate  in  the  Senate, 
we  are  going  to  have  legislation  flying 
through  the  Senate.  Just  as  It  does 
through  the  House, 

Mr.  President,  every  2  years  we  have 
a  debate  on  this  question.  One  purpose  it 
serves  is  that  it  allows  many  Senators 
to  extend  their  recess  period  for  an  ad- 
ditional 30  days.  I  submit  that  If  this 
motI(Mi  to  close  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
R^lutlon  9,  seeking  to  modify  rule 
XXn,  is  adopted,  we  are  going  to  have 
an  extended  debate,  and  therefore  an 
extended  recess  for  some  of  our  Mem- 
bers. 

Where  are  those  seeking  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution?  Where  is  a  Senator, 
other  than  voting  by  rote,  in  favor  of 
imy  cloture  motion?  Mr.  President,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
do  not  favor  this  cloture  motion,  as  will 
be  ascertained  when  the  vote  is  taken. 
I  do  wish  to  commend,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  commended 
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them,  the  principal  proponents  of  this 
measure,  on  their  abiding  by  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  in  seeking  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  in  their  tacit  agreement, 
by  their  actions,  that  it  does  take  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  session  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN  (continuing).  To  break  off 
debate  in  the  Senate. 

On  matters  of  substantive  legislation, 
you  can  get  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Senate  quite  easily,  as  has  been  done 
many  times.  But  it  is  a  source  of  great 
comfort  to  realize  that  there  are  not  two- 
thirdi;  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  willing  to  change  the  framework  of 
the  Senate,  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  that  have  served  this  body  and 
this  Nation  in  such  good  stead. 

Yes,  vote  for  cloture,  if  you  want  to, 
on  substantive  legislation.  Do  not  vote 
for  cloture  on  changing  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  thereby  making  it  easier  to  cut 
ofT  the  right  of  extended  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  1  pjn.,  the  Senate  will  be 
asked  to  decide  whether  there  has  been 
sufficient  consideration  of  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  consider  Senate  Resolution  9. 
An  affirmative  vote  simply  means  that 
the  Senate  is  willing  to  get  on  with  its 
business  and  debate  and  decide  the  mer- 
its of  the  principle  that  three-fifths  of 
the  Senate  should  be  enough  to  impose 
a  limitation  on  debate  in  this  Chamber. 
It  Is  a  principle  with  which  I  have  long 
agreed  though  there  Is  nothing  magical 
about  the  choice  of  a  three-fifths  rule. 
It  does  provide  a  more  equitable  balance, 
however,  while  still  protecting  sufficiently 
a  minority  viewpoint. 

I  favor  the  substance  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 9. 1  believe  the  Senate  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  proceed  with  the  questions 
involved  and  to  decide  them  on  the  mer- 
its. Chief  among  these  questions  is 
whether  by  precluding  a  vote  on  the  mer- 
its of  three-fifths,  the  Senate  is  not  head- 
ing down  the  road  to  majority  cloture. 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  in  this  Cham- 
ber who  say  a  three-fifths  rule  Is  only 
one  step  away  from  majority  cloture.  To 
the  contrary,  I  feel  that  three-fifths  may 
well  be  the  barrier  to  majority  cloture. 
If  that  were  not  the  case,  I  would  not 
favor  the  three-flfttis  resolution.  I  would 
prefer  to  work  with  the  present  two- 
thirds  requirement  that  permit  the  Sen- 
ate to  move  toward  a  position  of  major- 


ity cloture.  Still,  there  must  be  a  more 
equitable  balance. 

Over  the  years,  two-thirds  has  proven 
too  rigid  a  standard  and  too  heavy  a 
burden  on  orderly  procedure.  In  time, 
this  burden  will  have  to  be  reduced,  and 
by  then  it  could  well  be  with  a  majority 
cloture  provision.  Adoption  of  the  three- 
fifths  resolution  now,  in  my  judgment, 
avoids  taking  later  a  path  leading  to  the 
destruction  of  the  uniqueness  of  this  in- 
stitution and  its  vital  importance  in  our 
scheme  of  Government.  Any  path  lead- 
ing to  majority  cloture  would  do  just 
that. 

To  put  it  simply,  I  could  never  and  vrtll 
never  support  an  effort  leading  to  ma- 
jority cloture.  To  me  the  issue  of  limit- 
ing debate  in  this  body  is  one  of  such 
monumental  importance  that  it  reaches 
to  the  very  essence  of  the  Senate  as  an 
institution.  The  protection  of  minorities, 
as  provided  by  the  U.S.  Senate  ranks 
with  other  fundamental  issues  framed 
by  our  Founding  Fathers.  To  say  this  is 
not  heretical  or  imdemocratlc.  Our  Con- 
stitution itself  specifies  that  nine  distinct 
issues  be  resolved  by  more  than  a  ma- 
jority. The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  imdemocratlc. 

To  me,  the  Issue  of  protecting  mi- 
norities is  of  transcendent  importance. 
How  it  is  achieved  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
distinguishes  this  institution  as  a  legis- 
lative body  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
absolutely  vital  that  this  unique  charac- 
teristic of  the  Senate  be  preserved. 

To  be  sure,  not  always  has  the  so- 
called  cloture  rule  as  presently  written 
assisted  the  efficient  disposition  of  leg- 
islative business.  Requiring  two- thirds 
on  the  great  civil  rights  proposals  was 
an  enormous  burden.  But  the  burden  was 
met.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  at  the  close  of  the 
91st  Congress  in  December  of  1970  dem- 
onstrates that  such  a  procediure  does  not 
just  benefit  one  particular  minority;  but 
rather  it  benefits  all.  In  question  at  that 
time  was  the  wisdom  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  ground  combat  troops  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  As  I  recall,  the 
threat  of  a  so-called  filibuster  by  an  ap- 
parent minority  played  no  small  role  in 
assuring  that  the  restrictions  were  re- 
tained. I  do  not  beUeve  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  would  today  disagree 
with  that  decision.  Its  success  is  attribu- 
table in  great  part  to  the  few  in  this  body 
who  insisted  that  the  Senate's  right  on 
combat  restrictions  become  a  part  of  the 
law.  It  was  a  vigilant  minority  using  the 
protection  of  rule  XXII  that  helped  so 
much  to  achieve  this  result. 

It  should  be  said  also  that  issues  arise 
at  times  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
deep  emotions.  While  other  institutions 
of  Government  have  no  protection 
against  responding  abruptly  and  with- 
out ample  consideration,  the  Senate 
stands  uniquely  as  the  only  forum  where 
calmness,  coolness,  and  reflection  may 
be  demanded  of  even  a  majority.  It 
should  continue  to  be  this  way,  and  a 
change  to  three-fifths  would  preserve 
this  indispensable  qiiality.  At  the  same 
time,  this  modest  change,  In  my  judg- 
m«it.  would  answer  the  demands  that 
we  instead  go  all  the  way  and  write  a 
majority    cloture    rule.    Three-fifths    Is 


equitable.  It  is  fair  and  just.  With  its 
adoption,  in  my  opinion,  these  biennial 
exercises  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Ben- 
ate  will  be  put  to  an  end.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  only  way  to  stop  the  effort  to  gain 
a  majority  cloture  rule. 

Allowing  the  retention  of  the  two- 
thirds  rule  and  the  inordinate  burden 
it  Imposes  merely  threatens  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  very  character  that  distin- 
guishes the  Senate  and  its  unique  func- 
tion in  our  scheme  of  Government.  So, 
before  dismissing  the  three-fifths  propo- 
sition so  readily,  we  should  ask  if  not 
that  action  would  contribute  to  a  process 
that  will  lead  ultimately  and  inexorably 
to  majority  cloture.  The  most  important 
aspect  of  this  debate  is  the  issue  of  mi- 
nority protection.  But  the  meaning  of 
minority  protection  should  not  be  cloud- 
ed by  definitions  arising  in  the  past  on 
issues  long  since  resolved. 

Yes,  two-thirds  is  an  onerous  burden. 
It  is  onerous  because  there  are  many  who 
never  vote  to  invoke  cloture  regardless 
of  the  issue.  It  is  thus  an  unreasonable 
roadblock  so  long  as  Senators  remain 
rigid  on  nUe  xxii 

Three-fifths  does  strike  the  proper 
balance.  It  is  workable.  It  does  overcome 
the  rigidity  factor.  And,  most  important, 
it  waters  down  considerably  the  threat 
of  moving  toward  a  majority  cloture 
position.  As  will  be  recalled,  4  years  ago 
a  motion  to  move  the  previous  question 
was  attempted  on  this  issue  and  failed. 
The  Senate  may  not  be  so  fortimate  in 
the  future.  The  adoption  of  three-fifth* 
will  strengthen  this  institution  and  the 
protection  against  majority  cloture.  To 
that  end,  I  hope  for  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  always  given  us  much  logic  and 
much  sincere  thought;  and  part  of  that 
logic,  I  respectfully  submit,  sustains  our 
position  here. 

I  want  to  read  from  a  statement  he 
made  10  years  ago  on  this  identical 
issue,  on  January  9,  1961.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  had  the  floor  and  men- 
tioned proposed  legislation  that  had 
passed  the  House  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate;  and  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
with  his  usual  clarity  and  forthrightness, 
rose  and  said  this: 

One  of  those  pieces  of  proposed  legislation 
was  the  proposal — for  which,  unfortunately, 
and  to  my  sorrow,  I  voted  In  the  House  of 
RepresentatlTes — called  for  drafting  the  rail- 
way strikers. 

He  said,  further: 

Many  times  since,  I  have  thanked  God  that 
there  was  an  Institution  such  as  the  VS. 
Senate  where  a  mistake  which  we  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  which  I 
contributed,  could  be  corrected  and  was  cor- 
rected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 
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Iilr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  was  just  going  to  read  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  former  Senator  from  Ore- 
eon  Mr.  Morse,  who  responded  at  that 
point  in  the  debate,  in  part,  by  saying: 

The  Senator  from  Montsuia  Is  correct  on 
the  point  that  on  that  occasion  It  was  the 
Senate  debate  of  substantial  length  which 
prevented,  I  believe,  the  making  of  what 
would  have  been  a  great  mistake. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  then  com- 
plimented the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  position. 

Mr.  President,  this  just  shows  that  the 
issue  here  today  goes  to  the  very  vitals 
of  this  great  institution.  After  they  are 
here  a  while.  Senators  can  see  clearer 
and  better,  and  some  entirely  change 
their  view  and  their  position,  and  some 
change  in  part.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
the  most  delicate,  sensitive,  and  vital 
question  that  I  think  could  possibly  come 
before  this  body  this  year. 

I  trust  that  we  will  sustain  our  former 
position  and  keep  rule  XXII  as  now 
written. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  the 
time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  said  is  correct.  It  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  my  position  against  ma- 
jority cloture  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  the 
other  body,  circumstances  are  different 
and  there  are  occasions  when  Issues  are 
decided  too  hastily  and  In  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  emotion.  It  Is  true  that  I 
was  placed  in  the  position  of  casting  a 
vote  I  have  regretted  ever  since.  I  am 
against  majority  cloture  but  I  am  will- 
ing to  move  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fifths.  No  further,  however,  because 
three-fifths  will  preserve  the  uniqueness 
of  this  body  that  is  so  vital  in  our  scheme 
of  government. 

On  the  occasion  that  has  been  referred 
to  I  was  indebted — and  I  think  the  coim- 
try  was  Indebted — to  such  men  as  Sena- 
tor Morse  of  Oregon,  Senator  Taft  of 
Ohio,  and  Senator  Wheeler  of  Montana, 
who  were  In  the  forefront  in  preventing 
hasty  action  on  an  obnoxious  measure 
which  had  passed  through  the  House 
abruptly  and  without  a  resolutl(»i  even 
having  been  printed.  I  am  delighted  that 
*:he  distinguished  Senator  has  recalled 
(his  Incident. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

I  cannot  possibly  add  to  the  sagacious 
words  of  the  majority  leader  in  summing 
up  the  argument  for  Senate  Resolution  9. 
I  can  only  echo  what  he  said  when  he  re- 
minds us  that  the  best  way  to  safe- 
guard the  Senate  against  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  future,  the  best  way  to  pro- 
tect the  sanctity  of  Senate  procedures 
and  assure  that  the  right  of  extended 
debate  wm  be  preserved,  is  to  move  from 
a  two-thirds  cloture  rule  to  a  three-fifths 
rule.  I  think  the  argument  he  made  for 
his  proposition  Is  quite  beyond  reason- 
able rebuttal.  The  history  of  the  Senate 
itself  bears  him  out. 

For  that  reason.  I  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate, following  more  than  a  month's  de- 


bate on  this  familiar  issue,  will  now  see 
fit  to  invoke  cloture,  so  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  a  determination  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  published  in  the  March  1 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  under  the 
caption  "Can  the  Senate  Act?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  the  Senatx  Act? 

The  pattern  of  voting  in  the  Senate  on  the 
recurrent  attempts  to  break  the  existing  fili- 
buster makes  clear  the  necessity  for  a  change 
in  rules.  The  Initial  attempt  last  month 
failed,  48  to  37,  which  was  well  short  of 
two-thirds.  A  later  vote  was  60  to  36,  again 
short. 

A  larger  turnout  Is  expected  tomorrow  be- 
cause the  party  floor  leaders  are  making  a 
maximum  effort  to  round  up  absentees.  But 
unless  President  Nixon  has  done  some  re- 
markable— and  remarkably  secret — mission- 
ary work  among  conservative  Republicans, 
a  bigger  vote  will  make  no  difference.  Two 
who  missed  the  last  vote  are  seriously  ill 
and  are  not  expected  to  vote.  Of  the  re- 
maining doeen,  eight  are  for  closure  and 
four  are  against  It.  In  other  words,  the 
absentees  cancel  one  another  out  because 
under  the  two-thirds  rule  It  requires  two 
affirmative  votes  to  offset  one  negative  vote. 

The  arithmetic  of  this  controversy  Is  worth 
rehearsing  because  it  shows  up  the  sham  In 
which  the  Senate  has  been  engaged  tat  the 
past  month.  There  Is  a  majority  In  favor  of  a 
rules  change.  There  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  each  vote  has  shown.  All  that 
has  been  lacking  Is  the  wlllingnees  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  to  rule  that,  a  majority 
having  voted  "aye,"  debate  Is  ended. 

The  loaers  would  naturally  appeal  bis  rul- 
ing; the  majority  would  move  to  table  this 
appeal,  and  on  this  tabling  motion  an  Im- 
mediate decisive  vote  could  be  obtained. 
When  a  Vice  President  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  agree  that  a  new  Senate  is  Its  own 
master  and  Is  not  boiukd  by  the  two-thirds 
rule  of  the  previous  Senate,  only  then  will 
the  filibuster  rule  be  changed. 

Why  does  it  matter  whether  the  two-thirds 
rule  Is  amended?  It  matters  becaiise  this  pro- 
cedural question  reaches  to  the  heart  of  the 
Senate's  capacity  to  act,  particularly  on  major 
Issues  and  particularly  In  the  closing  weeks  of 
a  session.  As  the  arithmetic  of  these  closure 
votes  has  demonstrated,  it  is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  get  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  agree 
on  anything  unless  the  ordinary  public  be- 
comes aroused,  as  It  did  on  the  civil  rights 
bills  of  the  mld-slxtles.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  filibuster  or  the  mere  threat  of  a 
filibuster  enables  small  voting  blocs  to  get 
exaggeratedly  favorable  terms  In  the  legis- 
lative bargaining  which  precedes  the  peusage 
of  most  bills. 

A  shift  frwn  a  two-thirds  to  a  three-fifths 
rule  would  Improve  the  majority's  bargain- 
ing power  in  dealing  with  selfish  or  obetrep- 
erous  minorities.  The  question  before  the 
Senate  is  not  the  right  to  free  and  full  debate. 
That  is  beyond  dispute.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Senate  can  simplify  its  proce- 
dures to  permit  the  majority  to  conduct  the 
public's  business  in  a  reasonably  democratic 
and  exjjedltious  manner.  The  connivance  of 
the  Vice  President  and  of  many  Senators  in 
the  cynical  farce  of  recent  weeks  cannot  con- 
ceal that  question. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senator  wishes  to  speak  on  the 
side  of  the  proponents,  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  now  expired. 

Pursuant  to  rule  Xxn  and  the  hour  of 


1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chtiir  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  pending  cloture 
motion  which  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Clotijsx  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  amending  Rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Richard  3  Schweikxb,  Frank  Chttrch, 
Hugh  Scott,  Ja(x>b  Javits,  Oatlord 
Nelson,  Alan  Cranston,  Mike 
Mansfielj),  Harrison  Wiixiamb,  Har- 
old E.  Hughes,  John  O.  Pastors, 
Robert  Orxffin,  Edward  Kennedy, 
Joseph  M.  Montota,  Philip  A.  Hart, 
James  B.  Pearson,  William  Pbox- 
mirr,  Jennings  Randolph,  Thomas 
F.  Eagleton,  Edward  W.  Brooke,  Ed- 
mund MUSKIK. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
rule  xxn,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 


I  No.  12  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Paimin 

Muskie 

AUen 

Feng 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Gambrell 

Pastore 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Bayb 

Gravel 

PeU 

Beall 

Grlffln 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Gumey 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Hoggs 

Harris 

Rbn:lolph 

Brock 

Hart 

Rlbicoff 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Both 

Buckley 

HoUtngs 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Smith 

Cannon 

Javits 

Sparlunan 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Spong 

ChUes 

Long 

Stemils 

Church 

MagnuBon 

Stevens 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Cotton 

McCleUan 

Taft 

Cranston 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Domlnick 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

MUler 

Welcker 

Eastland 

Mondale 

WUliams 

EUender 

Montoya 

YoxmK 

Ervin 

Moat 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentskn)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  smnounce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field and  Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily 
absoit. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  Is  present. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
directs  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  clear  the 
Senate  Chamber  smd  the  lobby  of  all 
aides  to  Senators  during  the  rollcall  vote. 
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The  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  debate  shall  be  brought 
to  a  close?  The  yeas  and  nays  are  man- 
datory, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy).  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  I  have  already  voted  in 
the  negative.  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  negative).  On  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bbntsen).  If  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  the  Senator  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Bentsen)  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  permitted  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Having  already  voted 
in  the  negative,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF  (after  having  voted  In 
the  afQrmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes).  If  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  Having  al- 
ready voted  "yea,"  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  , 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) .  If  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pulbright)  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  The  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  who  is 
involved  in  my  request,  has  already  voted 
In  the  affirmative.  I  have  already  voted 
in  the  afQrmative.  Por  purposes  of  ac- 
commodation, which  I  have  mentioned,  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  my  vote 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsxn),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pulbright),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

As  previously  announced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoft), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblx)  Is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  and  Mr.  Ribicoff.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  JoEOAS)  would  vote  "nay." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  Is 
absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

The  Senators  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field and  Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  for  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Allott)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  are  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuHDT) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  each  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  48, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

(No.  13  Leg.l 
YEAS— 48 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  this  nser- 
vation  before;  I  make  it  again.  I  do  not 
admit  the  vote  to  be  a  waiver  of  the  ques- 
tion of  order  as  to  whether  a  majority 
having  voted  in  favor  of  cloture,  as  we 
are  operating  under  the  Constitution,  not 
under  the  rules,  for  this  purpose,  cloture 
should  now  be  ordered.  I  believe  that  the 
next  impending  vote  will  be  the  last  one. 
I  shall  make  the  point  of  order  at  the 
end  of  that  vote,  assuming  it  will  be  the 
last  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  announce- 
ment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 


Aiken 

Harris 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Hart 

Pearson 

B«7h 

Hartke 

Pell 

B«aU 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Belimon 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Bogg» 

Javiu 

Proxn»lre 

Brooke 

Magnuaon 

flaxbe 

Burdick 

Mathlas 

ftr.hwelker 

Case 

McGovern 

Scott 

ChxiTch 

Mclntyre 

Smith 

Cook 

Met  calf 

Stevens 

Cranaton 

Uondale 

Stevenson 

Domlnlck 

Montoy» 

Sj-mlngton 

Eagleton 

Moaa 

Taft 

FoD« 

Muskle 

Tiinney 

OrllBn 

Nelson 
NAYS— 36 

WUllama 

Allen 

BasUand 

McClellan 

Baker 

Ellendar 

UcOee 

Bennett 

Krvln 

Mmer 

Brock 

Fannin 

Roth 

Buckley 

Oambrell 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va. 

Ooldwater 

Sp.ing 

Cannon 

Qumey 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

EoIUngs 

Thxirmond 

Cotton 

Hruaka 

Tower 

Curtla 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Welcker 

Dole 

Long 

Young 

PKESENT   AND    OIVINO    UVB    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 5 

Gravel,  against. 

Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  against. 

Ribicoff,  for. 

Randolph,  for. 

Mansfield,  for. 


NOT  VOTING— 11 


Allott 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Pulbright 


Hatfield 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Jordan,  N.C. 


Kennedy 

Mundt 

Packwood 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  48,  the  nays  are  36. 
Two- thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  not  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  motion  is  rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  had  promised  to  jrield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  but  I  srleld 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 


A  RESERVATION 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
reservation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Por  the  purpose  of 
making  a  reservation,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 


ANTICIPATED  VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE 
BY  APOLLO  14  ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  at  about  the  hour  of  2 
o'clock  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
to  receive  the  three  distinguished  as- 
tronauts, Messrs.  Shepard,  Roosa,  and 
MitcheU. 

It  is  requested  by  the  Joint  leadership 
that  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr. 
McInttre)  be  prepared  to  escort  Captain 
Shepard  from  the  entrance  of  the  Cham- 
ber; that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick)  and — due  to 
the  absence  of  the  Senator's  colleague— 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Scott)  escort  Mr.  Roosa;  and  that  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  New  Mexico 
'Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Montoya)  es- 
cort Mr.  Mitchell. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH  OP  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  ccmtlnued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXM  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

»«r.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  say,  first  of  aU.  that  it  will  take 
a  little  sorting  out  of  the  pairs  before 
an  accurate  assessment  of  this  vote  can 
really  be  made;  but  it  Ls  obvious  that 
there  is  no  shift  in  evidence  as  between 
the  proponents  and  the  opponents;  at 
least,  none  has  occurred  so  far.  I  must 
observe,  to  my  sadness,  that  we  continue 
to  be  plagued  by  absences,  more  Sma- 
tors  being  absent  today,  on  the  third 
attempt  to  obtain  cloture,  than  on  either 
of  the  previous  attempts.  This,  of  course, 
has  distorted  the  results. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
we  seem  to  be  locked  In  concrete  on  the 
votes.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
other  proponents  are  striving  for  a  prin- 
ciple, and  the  principle  is  that  there  be 
a  little  relaxation  in  the  clotiu-e  rule  so 
that  the  Senate  may.  it  is  iMwed.  reflect 
public  opinion  in  this  country  in  which 
the  Senate  does.  This  is  an  important 
principle.  After  all,  I  think  we  do  want 
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to  have  both  Houses  of  Congress  reflect 
public  opinion,  possibly  a  little  more  than 
we  have  in  previous  years. 

But  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  been 
striving  for  another  principle  which  I 
think  Is  not  completely  irreconcilable 
with  the  first  principle.  That  principle  Is 
one  of  bipartisanship  in  what  we  do.  I 
must  say  that  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand some  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  been  voting  for 
this  proposition.  Do  they  not  understand 
that  this  proposition,  the  way  it  stands, 
could  lay  the  foundation  for  a  ruthless 
majority  to  choke  off  the  minority?  I 
want  to  make  progress,  Just  as  much  as 
anyone  else,  but  when  we  make  progress, 
it  ought  to  be  bipartisan  progress;  and 
by  bipartisan  I  am  not  talking  about  65 
on  one  side  and  five  on  another  side.  I 
am  talking  about  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties.  Then  we  would  have 
genuine  bipartisanship  toward  the  Im- 
plementation of  public  opinion  as  to  what 
we  do. 

I  would  hope  that  since  we  appear 
to  be  locked  in  concrete,  the  proponents, 
particularly  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  might  see  fit  to  sit  down 
to  determine  whether  we  want  to  estab- 
lish these  two  principles  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  progress,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  assure  bipartisanship,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  reconcile  these  two 
principles.  I  think  it  Is  worth  a  try. 

In  my  10  years  in  the  Senate — this  is 
my  nth— we  have  gone  through  this 
exercise  every  2  years,  and  we  have  not 
got  off  the  ground.  I  do  think  the  people 
would  like  to  see  some  progress  mswle. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  the 
people  would  like  to  see  bipartisan  prog- 
ress. That  is  what  happened  in  the  debate 
on  the  great  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Cloture  was  inv(*:ed  by  a  majority  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It 
was  genuine  bipartisanship.  That  is  why 
the  bill  moved  as  it  did. 

So  I  would  awjeal  to  my  friend  from 
Idaho  to  consider  what  I  have  Just  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  proposal  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa.  I  imderstand  his 
reasoning.  He  is  concerned  lest  one  party 
in  the  Senate  run  roughshod  over  the 
other.  Accordingly,  he  has  proposed  a 
modlflcatloti  of  Senate  Resolution  9  to 
the  effect  that  a  three-fifths  vote  would 
be  sufficient,  provided  that  a  majority  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  favor  the 
limitation  of  debate. 

I  would  say  to  the  Senator  that  we 
have  researched  the  record  to  determine 
bow,  in  the  past,  those  attempts  at  in- 
vcddng  cloture  would  have  worked  out 
under  his  proposed  amendment.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  the  eight  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  secure  a  limitation  of 
debate  during  the  past  54  years,  in  every 
case  a  majority  of  Senators  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  favored  the  limitaUon.  I  say 
frankly  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
if  the  balance  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  were  reasonably  even,  as  it  is 
today,  I  would  have  no  difficulty  wltii  his 
amendment.  But.  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  swinging  of  the  political  pendulum, 
one  party  oomes  to  dominate  the  Senate 
with,  say,  two-thirds  of  the  vote,  or  even 


more.  So,  the  single  weakness  I  see  in 
the  Senator's  proposal  Is  that  if  the  pen- 
dulum were  to  swing  over  to  the  point 
where,  let  us  say,  65  percent  of  the  Senate 
consisted  of  Republicans — difficult  as 
that  is  to  conceive — then  the  Democrats, 
having  only  35  percent  of  the  total, 
might,  under  the  Senator's  amendment, 
come  to  exercise  an  inordinately  severe 
veto  power.  That  is  the  only  problem,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator. 

If  Uiere  is  a  way  to  work  aroimd  that 
problem  and  eliminate  that  possible  dan- 
ger, when  the  Senate  is  lopsided  as  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  then  I  should  think 
the  Senator's  proposal  would  have  defi- 
nite merit,  because  it  would  assure  that 
neither  party  could  run  roughshod  over 
the  other  in  a  matter  so  important  as 
llmithig  Senate  debate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  sdeld? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  will,  of 
course,  recall  that  not  too  many  years 
ago  we  had  68  percent  of  the  member- 
ship on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle 
and  32  percent  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  must  say  that  because  the 
record  shows  that  under  the  two-thirds 
rule,  every  time  cloture  has  been  In- 
voked, there  have  been  a  majority  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  risk  of  a  ruth- 
less majority  of  68  Democrats  closing  off 
debate  of  32  Republicans  does  seem 
quite  remote. 

I  think  that  the  more  Important  thing 
to  concern  ourselves  about  is  whether 
there  is  genuine  bipartisanship  under 
which  what  we  do  here  will  go  forward, 
Ui  the  minds  of  the  public,  to  be  Imple- 
mented the  way  we  want  it  to  be.  I  think 
that  the  point  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  Just  brought  out,  that  where  you 
have  a  better  balance,  such  as  we  have 
today,  the  most  important  thing  is  to 
assure  a  majority  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  is  the  principle  I  am  seeking,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  irreconcilable  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  trying  to 
achieve.  My  point  is,  let  us  sit  down  and 
see  if  we  can  reconcile  them,  so  we  can 
make  progress. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  if  he  knows  of  other 
Senators  who  are  favorably  disposed 
toward  his  suggested  amendment  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  MILLEHl.  May  I  say  I  know  of 
some  other  Senators  who  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  point  that  my 
amendment  brings  up,  which  is  the  lack 
of  bipartisanship  that  is  inherent  in  the 
pending  proposal. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  it  that,  as  I 
said  before,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  pending 
proposition  without  some  modification 
to  assure  bipartisanship;  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  we  can,  if  we  modify  this  res- 
olution, reconcile  the  two  principles  we 
are  both  fighting  for,  and  obtain  a  ma- 
jority, to  make  progress  and  assure  bi- 
partisanship in  what  we  do. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  that  if  there  is  a  way  to  reconcile  the 
two  proposals  without  prejudice  to  the 
objectives  we  seek,  if  there  is  a  way  to 


circumvent  the  one  possible  hazard  I  see 
in  the  Senator's  proposal,  then  I  would 
be  most  interested  in  looking  at  it,  and 
other  Senators  have  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  this  proposition  also. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  entertain  his  suggestions 
along  this  line,  and  I  think  that  a  con- 
sultation would  be  very  much  in  order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's position.  May  I  say,  I  think  men  of 
good  will  who  are  striving  for  principles 
that  can  be  reconciled  can  make  prog- 
ress, and  I  stand  resuly  to  do  the  best 
I  can  In  that  respect. 

Mi.  church.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTC^IE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  church.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land that  no  matter  how  many  gimmicks 
we  Invent,  we  Just  have  to  be  a  little  more 
realistic  and  pragmatic  than  we  are  In 
these  discussions. 

Here  we  are,  faced  with  this  Incon- 
gruity: We  are  invoking  old  rules — rules 
that  we  say  do  not  exist  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  reparation  of  the  rules  to  meet 
our  desires.  So  what  do  we  do?  We  find 
ourselves  in  the  very  difficult  position 
that  we  need  a  two-thirds  vote  in  order 
to  create  a  three-fifths  shutoff. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  ever  going  to 
happen.  Unless  we  adopt  the  reservation 
made  bv  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I 
think  this  Is  an  impossible  task. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  rather  than 
continue  this  charade.  If  we  are  going 
to  need  two- thirds  to  cut  off  debate,  then 
I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  let 
the  Rules  Committee  come  out  with  a 
recommendation,  and  then  we  can  have 
a  real  filibuster  if  you  will. 

As  the  matter  stands  now,  I  do  not  see 
what  all  this  adds  up  to.  Here  we  are 
today,  knowing  we  need  two-thirds  in 
order  to  bring  it  down  to  three-fifths.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  anyone  who  la 
against  the  three-fifths  rule  Is  not  going 
to  vote  to  shut  off  debate.  So.  unless  we 
get  ourselves  Into  the  frame  of  mind 
that  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  Con- 
gress we  have  the  right  to  reform  the 
rule?,  I  am  afraid  we  are  never  going  to 
change  the  situation. 

I  am  one  who  has  always  felt  that  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  this  body,  and 
would  reduce  the  Integrity  and  the  per- 
sonal Infiuence  of  every  Member,  If  we 
went  to  a  simple  majority  vote.  I  know 
there  are  many  who  are  voting  against 
cloture  here  who  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  go  for  the  three- fifths  rule,  but  are 
fearful  that  this  is  the  first  step  toward 
a  majority  cloture,  and  In  that  I  agree 
with  them  and  oppose  such  mere  major- 
ity cloture. 

So  I  think  the  best  way,  rather  than 
prolong  this  debate  on  the  floor,  is  to 
send  the  matter  to  the  committee.  Let  us 
make  our  presentations  to  that  commit- 
tee, and  let  the  committee  members  come 
out,  as  they  have  done  several  times,  with 
a  recommendation  that  cloture  be  re- 
duced to  three-fifths.  Then  let  us  see  if 
we  cannot  do  something  about  it.  To  date 
the  score  has  been  the  same  on  three  or 
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four  votes.  The  score  will  always  be  the 
same  unless  we  get  a  ruling  from  the 
Chair  that  a  simple  majority  counts.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  get  that  ruling,  and  I 
do  not  think  il  we  could  get  it  we  could 
enforce  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  again,  this 
country  is  in  trouble,  not  only  at  home 
but  we  are  involved  all  over  the  world. 
We  have  been  here  since  January  21,  do- 
ing what?  Nothing  but  talk,  talk.  talk. 
And  if  we  stay  here  another  2  months 
working  on  tills  rule  change,  we  will  still 
talk,  talk.  talk.  The  time  has  come  for 
action.  There  are  too  many  important 
things  that  confront  the  American  peo- 
ple, auid  I  think  we  ought  to  get  down  to 
the  substantive  business  of  this  body. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  al- 
ways, there  is  great  merit  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  .substance  of 
the  argument,  but  with  respect  to  the 
convincing  way  in  which  he  delivers  his 
remarks. 

However,  I  would  point  out  that  send- 
ing this  resolution  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  rather  like  sending  a  very  sick  per- 
son to  the  morgue.  We  all  know  that.  I 
confess  there  is  not  much  life  left  in  this 
proposition,  but  there  is  some,  and  in  the 
interests  of  doing  what  can  be  done  to 
administer  to  the  ailing  patient,  I  am 
looking  for  a  hospital,  not  a  morgue. 

Obviously,  there  has  to  be  some  move- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
quite  properly  points  out  that  there  is  an 
unresolved  aspect  to  this  question  which 
has  yet  to  be  faced,  and  if  I  understood 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
correctly,  he  said  that  <hi  the  next  clo- 
ture vote,  if  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
are  unwilling  to  permit  the  Senate  to 
proceed  to  a  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion on  its  merits,  he  would  then  pro- 
pound those  inquiries  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent designed  to  solicit  some  ruling  which 
could  permit  the  Senate  to  pass  upon  the 
efiBcacy  of  altering  the  rule  by  majority 
vote. 

All  right;  we  know  such  a  test  is  in  the 
offlng.  Therefore,  I  do  not  stand  here 
this  afternoon  and  suggest  that  we  con- 
tinue to  proceed  down  an  endless  road. 
This  constitutional  question,  a  most  Im- 
portant one,  is  evidently  going  to  be 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  New  YoA, 
and  the  Senate  will  then — oxx  Tuesday 
next — ^have  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will. 

But  let  me  say  that,  in  my  own  efforts 
to  resuscitate  the  patient  at  hand,  I  do 
think  there  is  room  for  movement.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  made  a  propostil 
that  he  and  others  favor — he  and  others 
who  have  been  voting  against  Senate 
Resolution  9.  I  do  not  know  whether  It 
will  be  possible  to  reconcile  our  differ- 
ences, but  if  it  is,  if  it  can  be  done  with- 
out prejudice,  then  I  would  want  to  try, 
and  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land just  give  us  a  chance.  There  are  58 
Members  in  this  body  who  have  Indi- 
cated to  me  that  they  favor  a  three- fifths 
rule,  that  they  would  vote  for  Senate  Res- 
olution 9 — not  only  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority, Mr.  President,  but  a  very  sub- 


stantial one.  And  there  are  other 
Senators,  in  addition,  who  indicate  that 
if  we  give  this  proposition  some  added 
dimension,  they  are  prepared  to  consider 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  5^eld? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  So  I  say,  "Let  us  not 
bury  the  patient  yet."  Give  us  another 
week.  I  ask  the  majority  leader  whether 
he  would  accommodate  that  request  I 
would  propose  that  we  file  another  clo- 
ture motion  on  Friday  of  this  week,  that 
we  give  the  Senate  notice,  that  the  lead- 
ership send  out  telegrams,  that  all  of  us 
who  care  raise  our  voices  to  the  wander- 
ing Senators  and  tell  them  to  come  back 
to  this  Chamber,  come  back  to  their 
desks  and  responsibilities,  and  face  up 
to  a  decisive— and  what  could  well  be  the 
final — vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all,  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  never  been  a  toxicolo- 
gist.  I  have  never  performed  an  autopsy 
in  my  life,  and  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
anything  be  sent  to  a  morgue. 

I  voted  to  reduce  it  to  three-fifths.  I 
stood  on  this  floor  time  and  time  again 
and  told  the  Members  of  the  Senate  how 
I  felt  about  cloture  and  how  far  we 
should  go  and  how  far  we  should  not 
go. 

Now  will  somebody  answer  this  for  me : 
If  a  compromise  is  going  to  be  made, 
how  is  that  compromise  going  to  be 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate?  We  still 
have  to  go  to  committee  to  make  the 
compromise,  and  that  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

All  I  said  is  this:  Unless  we  can  get  a 
favorable  ruling  on  the  reservation  that 
has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  only  way  we  are  going  to 
work  a  compromise  is  to  get  it  done  in 
committee.  I  am  not  suggesting  in  any 
way  that  it  be  sent  to  a  morgue  Instead 
of  a  hospital.  I  do  not  know  about  what 
patient  is  dying.  But  I  want  the  Senate 
to  know  that  Pastore  is  Just  as  alive  as 
he  has  ever  been  in  his  life. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  simply  say  that 
no  one  has  raised  any  doubts  about  the 
good  health  or  vigor  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  let  no  one  ever  do 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dait,  may  we  have  order  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  in  the  galleries? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuwNgY)   The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not agree  that  sending  this  matter  to 
the  committee  would  be  helpful.  I  think 
the  record  is  against  it.  Five  times  it  has 
been  sent  to  the  committee  in  the  past. 
Pour  times  it  never  came  back  to  the 
Senate  floor.  Even  if  it  were  to  come  back 
to  the  Senate  floor,  we  would  have  the 
same  problem  we  are  facing  now — an- 
other filibuster.  Such  a  course  would  not 
advance  us  one  whit. 

As  to  the  Senator's  point  that  com- 
promises can  be  worked  out  only  in  com- 


mittee, it  should  be  clear  to  all  Senators 
that  this  simply  is  not  so.  Compromises 
are  worited  out  all  the  time  by  Senators 
striving  to  find  a  way  to  accommodate 
the  will  of  the  Senate  so  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  our  legislative  duties. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  has  sug- 
gested a  reasonable  propossd — and  a  final 
proposal  as  I  imderstand  it.  A  cloture 
motion  will  be  filed  on  Friday  and  a  final 
vote — I  emphasize  the  word  "final" — will 
be  held  on  Tuesday  next. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  some  grave  ques- 
tions in  my  mind  about  the  proposal  if 
it  provides  that  a  majority  of  both  par- 
ties would  replace  the  three-fifths  prin- 
ciple. It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  a 
simple  or  a  constitutional  majority  would 
become  the  standard  and  I  am  on  record 
against  that.  I  could  not  vote  for  a  prop- 
osition of  that  kind.  If,  however,  it  pro- 
vides that  three-fifths  would  be  needed 
it  would  be  consistent  with  my  position. 

I  only  raise  a  warning  signal  at  this 
time,  so  that  the  Senate  will  know  where 
the  Senator  from  Montana  stands. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  say,  in  response, 
that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  No  accommodation  that  rests, 
in  any  way,  upon  the  principle  of  major- 
ity cloture  would  be  acceptable  to  me.  As 
I  understand  it,  we  are  merely  going  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  retaining  the 
three-fifths  rule,  but  consider  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that.  In 
addition  to  the  three-fifths  rule,  a  ma- 
jority on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  be  re- 
quired. 

But,  in  searching  out  the  possibilities,  I 
would  not  step  back.  I  will  look  for  a 
compromise  that  would  move  us  a  step 
forward,  but  not  one  that  would  open  the 
door  to  majority  cloture. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This  Is  our  final  vote.  I 
think  it  Is  important  that  It  offer  what- 
ever forward  movement  by  compromise 
can  be  offered.  This  is  a  time  to  consider 
compromise  approaches. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  Inter- 
ested in  and  could  support  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  as  a  compromise,  either  standing 
alone  or  possibly  with  some  other  pro- 
posals that  might  be  worked  out. 

I  would  be  glad  to  offer  the  good  ofllces 
of  my  ofiQce,  which  is  just  down  the  cor- 
ridor, to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  if  they  wish  to  try 
to  work  it  out.  The  office  is  unencum- 
bered by  any  damage. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  One  thing  has  not  been 
said,  and  that  is  that  the  case — because 
the  country  and  the  world  are  in  trou- 
ble— for  rules  change  is  very  strong.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  leave 
the  argument  solely  to  those  who  are  op- 
posed, who  are  engaging  in  what  is 
euphemistically  called  extended  debate, 
which  is  their  right.  I  would  hope  that 
Senators  such  as  miyself  and  others  who 
feel  strongly  about  this  matter,  in  the 
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oregent  state  of  the  world,  would  take  the 
^tweek  to  make  our  case  to  the  people. 
I  think  we  need  to  do  it  in  dignity  and 
self-respect  to  ourselves. 

So  for  myself,  I  shall  hope  to  occupy 
the  floor  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
during  1  or  more  days,  so  that  this  case 
may  be  made  for  the  country. 

That  is  what  makes  movement  as 
much  as  what  may  be  very  difficult  com- 
nromises  as  Senator  Mansfield  has 
pointed  out,  though  I  will  join  Senator 
Church  in  giving  the  utmost  considera- 
tion to  Senator  Miller's  ideas. 

But  I  do  hope  that  other  Senators  will 
feel  It  In  their  hearts  and  consciences  to 
speak  up  now.  This  is  the  last  opportunity 
to  make  the  case  for  this  Congress.  The 
world  is  in  trouble,  and  the  country  is 
to  trouble,  and  this  can  only  get  us  in 
even  more  trouble;  and  we  ought  to 
make  clear  to  the  people  what  is  at  stake 
and  why  they  ought  to  be  urging  their 
Senators  to  vote  for  cloture  and  to  get 
these  rules  changed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  the  Senate  begins  to  act 
to  a  more  righteous  manner.  We  had 
96  Senators  today  who  went  on  record 
as  to  how  they  stood  on  this  proposition. 
The  vote  was  48  for  cloture  against  36 
opposed  to  cloture.  That  made  84  Sena- 
tors actually  present  and  voting.  In  ad- 
dition, 12  Senators  paired,  making  96 
Senators  who  today  expressed  their  opin- 
ion with  respect  to  the  proposed  change 
of  the  rule. 

Only  four  absent  Senators  have  not 
expressed  themselves  here  today.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  that  one  of  them  is  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  Senator 
Jordan,  who,  unfortunately,  is  detained 
in  a  hospital.  The  other  is  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  who, 
unfortunately,  is  detained  in  a  hospital. 
Both  of  them  would  vote  against  cloture 
and  against  the  rule  change  if  they  were 
able  to  be  here.  That  makes  42  of  the 
100  Members  of  the  Senate — with  the 
great  jsersuasive  power  on  the  part  of 
my  good  friend  from  Idaho  and  my  good 
friend  from  Kansas — who  are  opposed  to 
the  rule  change. 

We  have  had  three  votes  on  this  mat- 
ter. These  votes  have  been  widely  ad- 
vertised throughout  the  coxmtry,  and  not 
one  Senator  has  changed  his  vote  on  any 
of  the  three  roUcalls. 

On  this  vote  here  today,  the  propo- 
nents of  the  rule  change  lacked  22  votes 
of  having  enough  to  get  cloture.  Where 
do  they  expect  to  get  22  votes  to  get  clo- 
ture? I  admire  the  optimism  of  my  good 
friend  from  Idaho  but  I  do  not  respect 
his  mathematical  judgment  In  this  par- 
ticular case. 

Now  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  practical  effect  between  a  60- 
percent  cloture  rule  and  a  majority  of  51 
percent  cloture  rule. 

Any  aggressive  President  can  change 
61  men  into  60  men.  They  can  do  that,  as 
some  Presidents  have  tried  in  the  past. 
They  can  try  to  get  some  of  their  folks  to 
change  their  position  on  an  issue,  or 
they  can  get  others  to  take  a  journey  to 
the  far  comers  of  the  earth.  That  has 
been  done. 

Mr.  President,  Presidents  can  do  this 
by  contracts  in  States.  There  is  no  dlfB- 
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culty  changing  51  percent  into  60  per- 
cent. That  is  the  reason  I  stand  for  the 
rule  as  it  is  now  written. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
APOLLO  14  ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
shortly,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  recess  for  the  pvirpose 
of  honoring  the  three  astronauts,  Messrs. 
Shepard,  Roosa,  and  Mitchell.  It  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  joint  leadership 
and  the  Senate  that  the  astronauts  will 
be  escorted  to  their  seats  of  honor  in 
front  of  the  President  pro  tempore  by 
the  Senators  from  their  States. 

All  I  want  to  say  at  this  time  is  that 
we  are  deUghted  that  these  men  of  vision, 
daring,  and  boldness,  have  seen  fit  to 
come  to  the  Senate. 

We  are  honored  that  they  will  be  with 
us  and  we  look  forward  to  greeting  them 
very  shortly. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  astronauts  will  find  something  famil- 
iar about  the  Senate  and  being  in  the 
Capitol  Building,  because  we  have  man- 
aged to  scatter  a  few  loose  rocks  of  our 
own  around  here  recently. 

Today  we  honor  three  men  who,  like 
Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright,  have  pio- 
neered a  new  era  in  scientiflc  advance- 
ment. Any  advancement  in  science  brings 
out  a  certain  element  who  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  progress  by 
our  great  Nation  to  maintain  its  proper 
role  in  the  society  of  international 
advancement. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  honors  we 
bestow  today  must  extend  beyond  these 
three  outstanding  astronauts.  Each  of 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  as- 
sociated with  the  space  program  are  to  be 
commended.  They  have  worked  sigainst 
time  to  make  America  the  leader. 
And,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  forget 
those  great  Americans,  the  taxpajdng 
pubUc,  who  have  supported  the  space 
program  from  its  inception  and  who, 
during  the  short  span  of  9  yesu«,  made 
it  possible  to  put  three  teams  of  astro- 
nauts on  the  moon,  thus  taking  the  lead- 
ership in  the  conquest  of  space. 

To  Alan  Shepard,  to  Stuart  Roosa,  to 
Edgar  Mitchell,  congratulations  for  a  job 
well  done  smd  welcome  to  the  Soiate. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  bsick  on 
earth  where  undoubtedly  you  find  better 
and  more  distinguishable  signs  to  reach 
one's  destination. 

To  Alan  Shepard,  I  offer  this  thought: 
When  he  leaves  the  space  program,  he 
should  have  Uttle  diflQculty  in  becoming 
the  first  golf  pro  at  the  Limar  Coimtry 
Club,  but  first,  may  I  suggest  you  review 
your  golf  future  and  credentials  with 
the  Senate's  golfer  In  residence,  the  Vice 

President.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chair  nmke  an  announce- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
leadership,  appoints  Senators  Corroif, 
McIntyre,  Dominick,  Scott,  Aitoersow, 
MoNTOYA,  and  Curtis  as  a  committee  to 


escort  the  astronauts  Into  the  Senate 
Chamber. 

PBITIUCaE    or    THX    FLOOR 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
have  the  privilege  of  the  fioor  for  one  of 
my  assistants  during  the  reception  of 
the  astronauts  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECKSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  to  greet  our  distinguished 
visitors  and  that  the  Senate  will  be  called 
back  into  session  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered, and  the  Senate  will  now  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Whereupon,  at  2:05  pjn.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  three  astronauts  entered  the 
Chamber.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  was  es- 
corted by  Senators  Cotton  and  McIn- 
tyre; Edgar  D.  Mitchell  was  escorted  by 
Senators  Anderson  and  Montoya;  and 
Stuart  A.  Roosa  was  escorted  by  Senators 
Dominick  and  Scott;  and  they  took 
seats  in  front  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock  > .  Mr.  Shepard,  if  you  have  some 
remarks  to  make  at  this  time,  the  floor 
Is  yours. 

Mr.  SHEPARD.  Yes,  I  do.  I  would  like 
to  use  my  position  and  prerogative  as 
the  commander  of  the  lunar  mission,  im- 
mediately to  delegate  my  responsibilities 
to  my  subordinates.  We  have  been  spend- 
ing a  little  time  this  morning  on  a  rather 
detailed  report  on  the  successful  mis- 
sion of  Apollo  14,  the  third  lunar  land- 
ing mission.  We  will  not  attempt  to  do 
that  here  this  afternoon,  but  will  make 
just  a  few  remarks  about  why  we  are 
so  pleased  vrtth  the  flight.  I  believe  the 
remarks  would  be  In  order  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  call  upon  my  two  col- 
leagues to  make  a  short  presentation  to 
you.  First  let  me  introduce  my  fellow 
pilot  In  the  lunar  module,  Capt.  Ed 
Mitchell. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Thank  you,  Alan. 

Mr.  President,  distlngxiished  gentle- 
men: I  thought  that  I  would  take  my 
allotted  2  or  3  minutes  to  give  you  a  brief 
demonstration  of  efficiency  in  Govern- 
ment and  cite  you  an  example  of 
National  Aeronautical  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration efllciency. 

Captain  Shepard  and  I  spent  9^ 
hours,  approximately,  on  the  limar 
surface.  During  that  time,  we  set  up  a 
nuclear  power  station.  We  set  up  a  telem- 
etry station  that  was  powered  by  the 
nuclear  power  station.  We  connected  to 
that  telemetry  station  six  different  scien- 
tific experiments  which  are  now  working 
quite  well  and  are  relaying  data  back  to 
the  United  States. 

We  (derated  the  setup  and  reported 
the  results  of  five  additional  experiments 
that  we  handled  manually.  We  took 
about  267  photographs  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face and  two  magazines  of  movie  camera 
film. 
We  drove  four  tubes  into  the  lunar  sur- 
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face  to  sample  the  material  needed;  du< 
a  trench,  again  to  sample  the  material 
beneath  the  surface:  and  traversed  2 
miles  or  the  lunar  surface  to  sample  the 
surface  as  we  saw  it. 

We  evaluated  a  new  lunar  vehicle  on 
the  lunar  surface  in  an  attempt  to  help 
understand  the  use  of  wheel  vehicles  on 
the  moon. 

We  set  up  a  television  station,  broad- 
cast for  9  hours  on  television,  during 
which  we  were  the  principal  actors.  In- 
cluding the  first  lunar  Olympics  which 
had  two  holes  of  golf  and  one  pro. 

We  think  that  was  a  fine  record  for  9  Vz 
hours. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  SHEPARD.  While  Ed  and  I  were 
busy  doing  all  those  things — and  I  did 
not  realize  we  had  done  all  of  that — 
while  we  were  busy  during  these  two 
separate  excursions  of  the  lunar  surface, 
Astronaut  Roosa  was  orbiting  around 
the  moon  by  himself.  He  claims  that  he 
was  working  by  himself,  but  I  do  not 
know  about  that.  He  did  a  fantastic  Job 
of  recording,  primarily  photographically, 
a  tremendous  wealth  of  material  which 
has  a  great  deal  of  scientific  value  as  well 
as  being  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

He  did  a  tremendous  job  on  the  mis- 
sion. I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  say  a  few 
words.  Lt.  Col.  Stu  Roosa. 

Mr.  ROOSA.  I  thank  you,  Al.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  thrill  for  me  to  be  able  to  ad- 
dress this  distinguished  body  today.  You 
know,  a  CMP,  of  course,  on  the  mission 
spends  about  2  days  in  lunar  orbit  by 
himself. 

But,  as  you  come  around  the  moon  and 
you  see  the  jewel  of  the  earth  sitting 
down  in  the  void  of  blackness,  it  makes 
you  feel  many  emotions. 

One  of  these  is  humility.  And  that  is 
what  I  feel  now  sis  I  sit  on  this  podiimi 
and  address  this  body,  as  I  think  back  of 
the  distinguished  personalities  that  have 
passed  through  this  Chamber. 

It  Is  a  tremendous  thrill  to  me  as  a 
citizen  of  this  country  to  sit  here.  I  look 
upon  Apollo  14  as  a  terrific  privilege  and 
opportimity  to  serve  this  coimtry. 

I  also  want  to  thank  each  one  of  you 
for  making  the  mission  possible,  and  the 
success  of  Apollo  14  belongs  to  each  one 
of  you  just  as  much  as  it  does  to  me. 

I  take  great  pride  in  being  part  of  this 
mission.  I  take  great  pride  in  being  a 
crew  member.  I  take  great  pride  in  being 
part  of  the  NASA  organization.  But,  most 
of  all,  I  take  great  pride  in  being  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  space  program  personifies 
the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  that  carved 
this  great  Nation  out  of  a  wilderness. 
I  think  this  spirit  is  vital  for  this  country. 

I  feel  hxmible  to  be  part  of  it,  and 
I  thank  you  very  much.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  SHEPARD.  As  the  commander  of 
Apollo  14,  I  recognize  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  published  in  the  press  during 
the  prefllght  stage  about  the  frailties 
and  limitations  of  a  47-year-old  fighter 
pilot.  I  must  say  that  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  at  the  end  of  this  mission,  none 
of  these  limitations  was  obvious. 

Having  been  In  the  space  program 
since  1959,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  look  aroimd  and 
see  familiar  faces  here  on  the  floor,  faces 


that  have  been  with  us  for  that  length 
of  time. 

I  enjoy  the  company  of  these  familiar 
faces,  of  course.  But  more  than  that,  I 
have  enjoyed  seeing  the  faces  that  have 
been  with  us  during  the  problems  we 
have  experienced.  We  have  not  always 
had  spectacular  successes.  There  have 
been  some  problems.  As  you  look  out  here 
and  see  the  faces  of  you  gentlemen  who 
have  been  with  us  during  that  tougher 
period,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure. It  is  very  nice  to  be  back  with  you 
again  and  to  say  that  we  talked  this 
morning  about  some  rather  obvious  bene- 
fits of  the  efforts  of  Apollo  14,  and  the 
direct  scientific  benefits  that  will  accrue 
as  ft  result  of  the  mission. 

I  think  that  is  certainly  the  objective  of 
all  of  us  who  have  familiarity  with  the 
way  the  space  effort  has  gone  and  the 
splendid  progress  it  has  made.  But  per- 
haps even  more  important  than  that,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  today  that  we  have  had  a  totally 
successful  mission,  not  only  from  the 
areas  of  scientific  and  technical  endeav- 
ors achieved,  but  also  in  the  areas  of 
international  prestige  and  the  tremen- 
dous posture  of  this  country. 

We  appreciate  coming  by  here  today 
and  being  able  to  share  these  thoughts 
with  you. 

I  thank  you. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself  and  all  Senators,  I 
think  it  is  about  time  that  we  give  a 
little  recognition  to  those  who  supported 
the  men  in  this  venture. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  Introduce 
Mrs.  Shepard,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  Mrs. 
Roosa  and  their  children. 

[Applause.] 

I  would  like  to  invite  them  onto  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  so  that  the  rest 
of  us  can  meet  them  along  with  their 
husbands. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  wives 
and  their  children  will  be  escorted  to  the 
Chamber. 

Thereupon,  the  astronauts  and  their 
families  were  greeted  by  Senators  in  the 
weU  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  2:43  o'clock 
p.m.,  when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Brock). 


Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  712(a)  (2>  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  a«  amended,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  had  appointed  Mr.  Pat- 
man,  Mr.  Barrbtt,  Mrs.  Sttllivam,  Mr. 
WroNALL,  smd  Mr.  Brown  as  members  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defence  Produc- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)  (1)  (B) .  Public  Law  91-377,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  George  E. 
Leighty  of  Maryland,  from  private  life, 
aa  a  public  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  301,  Public  Law  89-81,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr.  Conte.  and  Mr.  McClum 
as  members  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
the  Coinage,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  480.  An  act  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
length  of  time  community  nursing  home  care 
may  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States: 

H.R.  481.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, of  the  legislative  jurisdiction  over  lands 
belonging  to  the  United  States  which  are 
under  his  supervision  and  control;  and 

HJl.  943.  An  act  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
tectlcn  life  Insurance  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  who  have  received  grant* 
for  specially  adapted  housing. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2 
(a) ,  Public  Law  91-354,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Edwards  of  California  and 
Mr.  Wiggins  as  members  of  the  commis- 
sion on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3(a) ,  Public  Law  91-129,  the  Speaker 
had  apciolnted  Mr.  Houfieu)  and  Mr. 
HoRTON,  and  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Barr  of 
Maryland,  from  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Qovemment  Procurement,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The   message  further  Informed   the 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

HJR.  460.  An  act  to  amend  section  630  of 
title  88,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
length  of  time  community  nursing  home 
c&re  may  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States; 

HJl.  481.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  which 
are  under  bis  supervision  and  control;  and 

HJl.  043.  An  act  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
tection Ule  Insurance  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  who  have  received  grants 
for  specially  adapted  housing. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On  be- 
half of  the  Vice  President,  the  Chair  ap- 
points Senators  Pell  and  Case  to  the 
United  Nations  Committee  for  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Seabed. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FHJNO 
RULES  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
under  which  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  are  required  to  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  of  March  1,  1971, 
the  rules  that  have  been  adopted  by 
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ibffie  committees,  because  of  the  lateness 
in  the  organization  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
gnd  because  of  the  pressing  business  of 
the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  have  imtU  March  15, 
1971,  to  include  its  rules  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  rose  when  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  defer  the  filing  of  the 
rules  for  the  Banking,  Housing  suid  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Committee,  because  I  wished 
to  reserve  the  right  to  object.  It  Is  not 
material,  and  I  shall  not  press  It.  But  I 
do  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  very  desir- 
able provision,  and  if  committees  loosely, 
in  a  sense,  ctm  just  get  up  and  get  unani- 
mous consent  to  put  it  over,  it  can  easily 
mean  nothing. 

Therefore,  while  I  realize  that  this 
committee  has  a  special  problem,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  an  extension  for 
them,  I  serve  notice  that  I  shall  object  to 
any  effort  to  extend  that  particular  pro- 
vision hereafter  except  for  cause,  and  I 
shall,  as  any  Senator  is  entitled  to,  ask 
for  the  cause.  There  may  be  good  reason, 
in  that  the  committee  cannot  get  to- 
gether, or  something  like  that.  But  I  do 
feel,  in  ail  honesty,  since  I  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  particular  provision,  that  it 
can  be  made  meaningless  by  successive 
unanimous  consent  extensions ;  so  I  shall 
object  unless  extension  is  sought  for 
proper  cause. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9)  amending  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  here  today  indicates 
to  us  how  much  things  change,  suid  how 
rapidly  change  can  be  brought  about.  It 
Is  well,  however.  In  the  midst  of  change, 
that  some  things  should  remain  con- 
stant. 

In  the  future,  I  suppose  the  day  will 
come  when  we  will  be  sending  men  to 
distant  planets  far  beyond  the  moon. 
Some  of  those  journeys  may  very  well 
take  years.  I  suppose,  if  I  am  around,  I 
shall  be  praying  for  their  safe  return, 
Just  as  I  did  for  the  other  astronauts  on 
previous  trips. 

I  think  we  should  all  pray  that  this 
may  still  be  the  land  of  the  free  when 
they  have  returned,  because  that  is 
basically  why  we  have  been  debating  here 
la  the  Senate  for  the  past  several  weeks — 
the  right  of  free  speech,  the  right  of  free 
(Uasent,  the  right  of  a  minority  to  make 
Itself  heard  and  to  state  its  case. 

We  have  already  had  enough  votes  to 
have  made  it  clear  that  this  Senate  is 
not  going  to  shut  off  debate  under  the 
niles  of  the  Senate.  The  only  way  to 
achieve  that  result  Is  by  rape  of  the 
senate  and  by  rape  of  its  rules.  That 


kind  of  thing  can  be  done  whenever  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  feels  that 
the  situation  is  so  dire  as  to  result  in  an 
emergency  that  would  require  us  to  set 
aside  all  rights  which  Americans  possess, 
and  engage  in  usiupation  such  as  we 
have  seen  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  engage  in  repeatedly,  and 
such  as  we  have,  on  occasion,  seen  the 
Executive  engage  In. 

The  Senate  can  do  that  whenever  it 
wants  to  do  it.  But  I  would  submit  this 
question:  What  need  is  there,  or  what 
problem  exists  or,  what  is  today  so  es- 
sential about  prompt  action  in  this  body, 
that  we  must  dispense  with,  compromise, 
or  dispose  of  the  right  of  free  men  to 
stand  here  and  fight  for  that  in  which 
they  believe? 

Mr.  President,  In  years  gone  by  we 
have  heard  it  said  that  free  speech  could 
not  be  so  important  that  It  should  jeop- 
ardize the  passage  of  a  civil  rights  bill. 
Well,  the  civil  rights  issues  have  come 
and  gone.  Everything  that  someone  could 
suggest  in  the  name  of  civil  rights  has 
been  enacted.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  de- 
termine, there  Is  nothing  that  can  muster 
a  majority  vote  that  would  be  entiUed 
"civil  rights"  which  anyone  is  now  pro- 
posing. No  one  now  contends  that  free 
speech  must  be  discarded  in  order  to 
protect  someone's  civil  rights,  or  in  order 
to  meaningfully  guarantee  the  civil 
rights  of  some  citizen.  That  is  behind  us. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  so  many  bills 
have  been  passed  in  the  name  of  "civil 
rights"  that  it  may  well  lead,  some  day, 
to  an  effort  to  repeal  some  of  those 
measures.  Those  who  have  favored  the 
civil  rights  laws  may  very  well  themselves 
want  to  claim  this  right  of  free  speech 
which  impeded  some  of  those  civil  rights 
bills  In  years  gone  by,  to  protect  the 
rights  they  now  enjoy.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  shoe  will  be  on  the  other  foot. 
That  would  not  be  at  all  unusual,  in  the 
way  this  Government  tends  to  work.  The 
weapons  now  available  for  one  minority 
may  well  be  used  by  another  completely 
new  minority  which  happens  on  the 
scene.  It  works  both  ways,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  freedom  of  debate  which 
exists  here  in  the  Senate  might  some  day 
be  the  greatest  bulwark  of  cMl  rights 
that  exists. 

But  the  free  speech  we  have  here  has 
protected  us  against  a  lot  of  unwise  deci- 
sions, and  it  will  do  so  again  if  we  but 
have  the  good  Judgment  to  preserve  and 
retain  it.  What  were  the  measures,  in  the 
previous  Congress,  that  failed  to  come  to 
a  vote?  If  I  recall  correctly,  there  was  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment.  It 
had  to  do  with  equal  rights  for  women, 
and  it  presented  a  number  of  problems. 
Eventually,  these  measures  were  voted 
upon. 

Then  we  had  another  proposal  that 
had  to  do  with  the  direct  election  of  a 
President.  As  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  even  the  proponents  of 
that  measure,  at  the  time  it  was  i>assed 
by  the  House,  could  not  foresee  all  the 
problems  that  the  measure  would  raise. 
We  did  not  vote  on  It.  But  If  a  two- 
thirds  majority  hsui  wanted  to  vote  on 
it.  they  could  have  brought  that  debate 
to  a  close,  and  it  would  thus  have  taken 


a  two-thirds  majority  to  pass  the  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President,  we  saw  in  the  last  Con- 
gress the  first  version  of  a  guaranteed 
annual  income  for  not  working,  proposed 
by  the  President  and.  passed  with  only 
token  resistance  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. After  the  bill  passed,  defects 
were  uncovered,  shortcomings  of  the 
measure  were  brought  to  the  attention 
of  Senators,  and  we  found  that  a  great 
number  of  problems  were  Involved  that 
had  never  been  pointed  out  before.  We 
found  that  it  could  lead  to  a  kind  of 
welfare  state  that  no  one  really  wanted — 
and  I  am  not  opposed  to  something  Just 
because  it  has  the  word  "welfare"  in  it. 

This  was  a  proposal  which  oould 
well  have  resulted  in  more  than  doubling 
the  welfare  rolls  immediately.  In  the 
long  run,  with  benefit  increases,  it  could 
have  resulted  in  50  percent  of  the  entire 
country  drawing  welfare  payments.  It 
would  have  sst  precedents  which  would 
have  plagued  this  Nation  for  all  time  to 
come. 

This  measure  had  been  labeled  "wel- 
fare reform."  Yet,  when  we  analyzed  it, 
we  found  that  in  fact  there  was  prac- 
tlcaUy  no  reform  in  it.  We  were  told  that 
although  14  million  welfare  recipients 
were  going  to  be  added  to  the  welfare 
rolls,  there  would  be  a  strong  work 
requirement.  Then  we  discovered  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  putting  any 
substantial  number  of  these  people  to 
work,  that  the  proponents  of  the  plan, 
themselves,  had  estimated  that  only 
225,000 — less  than  1  percent  of  all  the 
new  welfare  recipients — would  even  re- 
ceive work  training. 

So  it  was  not  really  a  "workfare"  pro- 
posal at  all.  It  was  just  a  guaranteed 
Income  for  not  working.  Having  said  that 
welfare  recipients  should  register  for 
"suitable"  work,  the  bill,  by  its  own 
terms,  then  proceeded  to  define  "suit- 
able" in  a  way  that  would  offer  any 
recipient  who  wanted  to  avoid  a  Job  a 
multitude  of  exoises  for  not  going  to 
work.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  "reform" 
would  convey  the  idea  that  present 
abuses  and  defects  should  be  corrected. 
Yet  we  saw  that,  far  from  welfare  reform, 
every  mischief  of  the  existing  welfare 
system  would  have  remained  in  effect 
imder  the  bill  and  that  new  mischief 
would  be  heaped  on  top  of  that. 

All  the  dangers  of  this  measure  have 
not  yet  been  fully  brought  out.  We 
are  still  discovering  new  shortcom- 
ings that  had  not  been  disclosed.  Yet 
those  who  would  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  would  deny  those  who  have  found 
defects  in  these  kinds  of  proixisals,  those 
who  bring  out  the  shortcomings,  the  op- 
portunity to  hold  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  freely  explain  and  expose  the 
defects,  and  to  insist  on  fighting  such  a 
measure  until  they  were  confident  that 
the  Senate  had  been  adequately  advised 
of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  prc^osal. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  Just  adequate 
to  guarantee  that  a  Senator  have  the 
right  to  make  a  speech.  It  is  not  a  new 
experience  to  this  Senator  to  speak  to  an 
empty  Chamber.  If  one  is  right  about 
something  and  Senators  are  not  present 
to  hear  one  make  the  speech,  he  has  to 
hope  that  they  will  read  it  in  the  Record. 
If  they  do  not  read  it  in  the  Record, 
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and  one  is  determined  to  prevail,  then 
he  has  to  make  his  speech  more  than  one 
time. 

Senator  Burton  Wheeler  used  to  say, 
that  to  be  sure  the  Senate  knew  what  you 
were  proposing,  you  had  to  make  the 
speech  at  least  twice.  After  23  years  of 
service  in  this  body,  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  that  one  has  to  make  his  point 
much  more  than  twice  to  be  sure  Sen- 
ators are  aware  of  the  dangers  one  is 
pointing  out.  The  speech  has  to  be  made 
enough  times  so  that  people  hear  it,  talk 
about  it,  think  about  it,  and  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  what  is  being  pro- 
posed in  the  nature  of  a  reform  is  not  a 
reform  at  all  but  is  a  danger  to  the  Re- 
public; and  when  In  due  course  they 
learn  the  facts,  learn  what  is  right,  learn 
both  sides  of  a  problem,  they  will  take 
an  entirely  different  point  of  view  about 
It. 

As  I  have  said,  I  doubt  that  even  to 
this  day  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  himself,  even  begins  to  realize  all 
the  shortcomings  and  defects  of  the  so- 
called  family  assistance  plan.  Some  of  us 
will  have  the  duty  of  trying  to  enlighten 
those  who  are  trying  to  pass  the  meas- 
ure, to  show  them  what  is  involved,  and 
to  offer  amendments  to  improve  upon  it 
But  that  we  cannot  do  if  we  are  to  be 
nished  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  Senate 
insists  on  voting,  whether  or  not  it  knows 
what  it  is  doing. 

I  have  seen  what  happens  when  the 
Senate  votes  cloture.  When  it  does  so, 
the  Senate  is  in  a  completely  imreason- 
Ing  mood.  I  have  seen  situations  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  which  the  ma- 
jority had  the  bit  in  its  teeth,  so  to  speak, 
and  was  not  disposed  to  accept  any 
amendments,  was  determined  that  it 
would  not  accept  any  amendments,  and 
proceeded  to  beat  down  amendments 
even  though  they  obviously  were  con- 
structive. I  have  seen  situations  in  which 
we  have  been  imder  a  imanimous  con- 
sent agreement  to  vote,  or  situations  in 
which  the  Senate  first  voted  cloture, 
when  the  Senate  was  not  even  willing 
to  correct  a  grammatical  error.  No — just 
a  majority  determined  to  do  something, 
no  matter  what  violence  it  did  to  our 
institutions,  and  having  made  up  its 
mind  that  It  was  going  to  do  it,  pro- 
ceeded to  insist  on  the  right  to  shut  off 
debate  and  to  vote  these  measures 
through,  although  some  tried  to  point 
out  that  such  action  was  not  wise. 

Those  kinds  of  things  sho\ild  not  be 
done,  Mr.  President.  There  is  no  emer- 
gency £inywhere  to  suggest  that  that 
should  be  the  case.  Yes,  I  admit  that  free 
debate,  like  free  speech,  like  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  can  be  a  very  vexatious 
thing.  It  angers  one  to  read  something 
with  which  he  does  not  agree.  It  irritates 
one  to  be  compelled  to  hear  an  argument 
with  which  he  Is  familiar  and  with  which 
he  does  not  agree.  It  is  tiresome;  it  Is 
bothersome;  it  is  irritating.  But  of  such 
things  freedom  is  made.  I  do  not  agree 
with  many  things  I  hear  and  read,  but  I 
would  be  the  first  to  say  that  the  right 
of  the  other  person  to  speak  Is  a  neces- 
sary counterpart  of  my  right  to  be  heard 
and  to  explain  why  I  think  those  people 
are  wrong  or  why  I  think  I  am  right 
tn  the  position  I  take. 


Mr.  President,  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  relates  to  the  protection  of 
the  individual  in  the  freedom  of  religion. 
No  matter  how  humble  he  may  be,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  guarantees  to  every  indi- 
vidual the  right  to  freedom  of  religion. 
That  right  cannot  be  takoi  away  by  all 
the  minions  of  groups  in  the  United 
States.  A  majority  vote  caimot  take  away 
from  him  his  right  to  religious  freedom. 
A  two-thirds  vote  cannot  deprive  him  of 
that  sacred  privilege.  It  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
He  does  not  require  anyone  to  sponsor 
him.  He  stands  on  his  own  feet,  in  his 
own  right,  and  says,  "The  Constitution 
is  my  authority.  I  am  entitled  to  free- 
dom of  religion ;  and  if  I  do  not  get  it  I 
shall  go  to  a  Federal  court  where  that 
right  will  be  asserted,  and  I  will  be 
protected." 

I  cite  these  things  to  show  that  it  is 
the  genius  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  have  prohibitions  and 
limitations,  and  to  have  all  these  funda- 
mental rights  guaranteed  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States. 

Another  clause  In  the  Bill  of  Rights 
relates  to  the  right  of  every  citizen  to 
bear  arms.  That  is  a  right  which  cannot 
be  taken  away  by  any  majority.  It  can- 
not be  taken  away  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate.  It  cannot  be  taken  away 
by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  rights  of  an  indi- 
vidual citizen  of  this  Republic  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  him  in  any  such  man- 
ner. He  can  wrap  the  Constitution  about 
him  and  say,  "This  is  my  protection;  this 
is  my  defense." 

No  soldier  can  be  billeted  in  the  house 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war,  and  then  only  upon 
the  pajmient  of  adequate  compensation. 

These  are  fundamental  rights.  I  cite 
them  to  show  that  there  are  some  things 
which  cannot  be  controlled  by  majorities, 
which  caimot  be  wiped  out  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  which  cannot  be  negated  by 
a  group  meeting  in  some  caucus  room  or 
by  a  policy  committee  In  the  chambers 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  protects  citizens 
against  unreasonable  seeu-ches  or  sei- 
zures. I  shall  not  elaborate  upon  that 
question  because  Senators  know  what 
that  means.  It  means  that  all  the  king's 
armies  cannot  put  upon  a  citizen  an  un- 
reasonable search  of  his  private  posses- 
sions. It  is  done  sometimes,  but  when  it 
occurs  it  is  In  violation  of  law,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  law. 

Another  right  guaranteed  by  the  BUI 
of  Rights  is  the  right  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. How  are  we  to  have  freedom  of 
expression  If  we  limit  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  teJl  them  how 
little  they  can  say  and  how  seldom  they 
can  say  It  in  this  Chamber?  There  should 
be  more  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
than  in  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States.  When  we  speak  we  are  not  speak- 
ing for  ourselves.  We  are  speaking  for 
the  people  In  the  States  whom  we  repre- 
s«it.  When  my  colleague  speaks  In  this 
Chamber,  it  is  the  voice  of  my  State.  It 
is  the  voice  of  Louisiana  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  speaks  in  this  Cham- 
ber. That  right  ought  not  to  be  limited. 
Should  we  limit  an  entire  State  which 


wants  to  speak  upon  some  public  ques- 
tion through  its  representative  and  ad- 
vise other  Senators  what  the  position  of 
that  State  may  be?  Shall  we  say,  "No; 
you  cannot  do  it.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  talk,  and  we  are  not  going  to  hear 
any  more.  We  have  already  heard  the 
boss'  voice,  that  this  bill  must  pass,  and 
that  IS  the  only  voice  we  are  going  to 
listen  to." 

No,  Mr.  President;  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  a  citizen's  opinion,  we 
should  also  guarantee  the  freedom  of 
expression  of  his  opinion.  An  opinion 
locked  within  the  privacy  of  a  man's 
bosom  does  not  do  his  fellow  citizens  any 
good.  But  if  he  has  convictions  and  views, 
and  speaks  them  through  his  representa- 
tives, they  will  impress  the  world,  and 
leave  their  influence  upon  the  action 
which  may  be  taken. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  requires  a  unani- 
mous verdict  of  the  jury  in  a  Federal 
court.  A  man  cannot  be  sent  to  jail  by  a 
majority  vote.  He  cannot  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  There 
must  be  a  unanimous  vote.  The  accused 
has  the  right  to  be  heard  in  his  trial.  He 
has  the  right  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel. He  has  the  right  to  face  his  accusers 
and  deny  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  Yet  I  suppose  there  are  those  who 
would  say,  "That  takes  up  too  much 
time.  There  is  nothing  involved  but  a 
man's  life.  We  cannot  put  up  with  this 
tomfoolery.  We  are  going  to  bring  in  a 
cloture  rule  limiting  the  accused  to  one 
witness  smd  limiting  his  lawyer  to  30 
minutes.  We  want  to  get  some  action  and 
dispose  of  these  cases." 

No,  Mr.  President.  That  Is  not  the 
genius  of  our  country.  That  is  not  the 
genius  of  our  courts.  That  is  not  the 
genius  of  our  people,  and  ought  not  to 
be  the  genius  of  any  group  in  our  Re- 
public. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  the  ac- 
cused be  confronted  by  his  accusers.  I 
am  amazed  that  someone  has  not  sug- 
gested a  rule  limiting  the  accused  to  two 
witnesses,  and  limiting  their  testimony 
to  30  minutes.  I  am  surprised  that  some- 
one has  not  said,  "We  are  going  to  cut 
him  off.  We  are  going  to  have  action.  We 
are  not  going  to  let  the  minority  of  a  jury 
keep  us  from  executing  the  law.  We  were 
elected  last  fall,  and  we  have  som« 
pledges  to  keep,  and  we  must  put  them 
into  effect.  We  must  find  some  shortcut 
to  fulfill  our  pledges. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  a  great  Institution  which  has 
served  this  Nation  well  while  operating 
under  essentially  the  existing  niles  for 
over  170  years.  Through  crisis  and  war, 
through  peace  and  good  times,  the  Sen- 
ate has  never  failed  the  American  people. 
To  be  siu*,  things  have  not  always  run 
smoothly  in  this  body  and  often  many 
of  us  have  felt  the  irritation  of  lengthy 
debate  by  one  or  a  few  of  our  colleagues. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  have  looked 
back  over  my  22  years  in  the  Senate  and 
even  beyond  that  to  find  a  single  occasion 
when  material  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  or  to  the  people 
through  the  operation  of  the  rules  as- 
suring free  and  full  discussion  to  every 
Member  of  this  body.  I  have  found  no 
such  occasion,  Mr.  President.  To  the 
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contrary,  the  present  rule  has  prevented 
ojuch  more  harm  than  it  has  worked. 

It  was  under  existing  rules  that  the 
Senate  acquired  the  proud  title  of  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body.  The 
nxles  by  which  we  have  so  long  conducted 
our  business  have,  over  time,  marked  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  the  last 
citadel  of  free  and  full  discussion. 

It  is  here  in  the  Senate  that  the  rights 
of  the  minority  can  be  fully  heard  and 
fully  protected.  To  ray  knowledge,  only 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  among 
the  parliamentary  bodies  of  the  earth, 
may  Members  speak  fully  and  freely  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  people  they 
represent,  vice  in  measures  which  are  not 
readily  apparent  and  which  the  major- 
ity are  prone  to  gloss  over. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  I  feel  strongly 
the  great  responsibility  that  member- 
ship imix>ses  on  each  of  us.  We  have  a 
glorious  heritage  to  carry  forward  and 
none  of  us  may  escape  the  full  aware- 
ness of  the  responsibilities  and  many 
burdens  that  are  being  thrust  upon  us. 
The  problems  this  country  faces  have 
caused  the  duties  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ator to  be  greatly  increased  over  the 
past  few  years.  This  Nation  is  growing 
and  changing  rapidly  from  within  and 
the  place  it  has  taken  in  leadership 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  has 
brought  to  the  fore  many  vital  and 
complex  problems  which  cry  out  for 
solutions. 

While  I,  in  no  way,  wish  to  Infer  that 
Senators  In  a  prior  time  of  oiu-  history 
had  little  to  do.  certainly  all  of  us  must 
agree  that  during  the  last  half  of  this 
century  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  work  and  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  and  its  Members.  Most  of 
this  has  been  of  our  own  creation,  as  we 
continually  expanded  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

With  Congress  now  In  session  most  of 
the  year,  as  compared  to  the  shorter 
sessions  in  past  years,  it  requires  no 
elaboration  to  point  out  that  the  duties 
of  a  U.S.  Senator  and  of  the  entire  mer- 
bership  as  a  whole,  has  been  vastly 
Increased. 

Regardlecs  of  these  pressures,  it  would 
be  tragic  beyond  description  if  this  body 
were  ever  stampeded  into  adopting  rules 
of  procedure  which  would  deny  to  any 
Senator  a  full  opportimity  to  be  heard  on 
any  matter  brought  before  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  party  to  any 
such  effort. 

In  no  legislative  body  in  the  world  Is 
the  right  to  fully  dehberate  more  care- 
fuUy  protected  and  guarded  than  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  minority  has 
rights  that  are  just  as  inviolable  as  those 
of  the  majority. 

The  full  truth  and  meaning  of  that 
statement  goes  to  the  very  form  and  sub- 
stance of  our  republican  system  of  gov- 
ernment. A  look  at  our  history  will  bring 
to  light  many  instances  to  support  that 
statement.  Great  reforms  or  great  steps 
forward  for  our  people  often  began 
through  the  advocacy  of  small  minori- 
ties, minorities  that  gradually  through 
we  years  swell  Into  majorities.  In  time, 
Weas  for  advancement  that  were  almost 


imlversally  frowned  upon  in  years  past 
come  to  be  taken  for  granted  as  right 
and  proper.  Anyone  who  has  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  should  be  able  to 
cite  notable  instances  in  which  waves 
of  enthusiasm  for  legislation  or  action 
by  the  Senate  have  given  way  to  equally 
persistent  waves  of  enthusiasm  for  their 
rejection  after  the  proposal  had  l)een 
thoroughly  debated,  thoroughly  discuss- 
ed, and  eventually  understood  by  the 
people.  For  this  reason,  clearly,  we 
should  take  no  action  for  revision  of  the 
lules  that  would  in  any  way  foreclose 
constructive  and  necessary  debate  and 
thorough  exploration  of  controversial  is- 
sues that  come  before  us. 

I  hope  I  never  see  the  day  when  the 
Senate  imposes  upon  itself  rules  to  per- 
mit crushing  of  the  rights  of  minorities 
to  be  heard  and  to  be  given  no  opportu- 
nity to  persuade  others  to  conversion  of 
their  views. 

Some  years  ago  this  body  lived  through 
a  striking  example  of  how  the  freedom 
of  debate  and  freedom  of  deliberation  in 
the  Senate  serve  as  a  bulwark  against 
revolutionary  changes  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

I  refer  to  the  so-called  Supreme  Court 
packing  proposal  presented  to  this  body 
in  1937. 

While  I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  body 
at  this  time,  that  great  moment  in  our 
history  remains  fresh  in  my  mind. 

It  is  easily  conceivable  that  similar 
proposals,  disastrous  to  our  republican 
way  of  life,  may  be  made  in  the  future. 
Some  of  them  are  at  our  doorstep  today 
but  I  remind  Senators  that  the  most  un- 
fortunate Supreme  Court  packing  pro- 
posal never  reached  the  stage  in  the  Sen- 
ate where  resort  to  cloture  was  invoked. 

The  historic  processes  of  the  Senate 
committee  hearings  and  full  publicity 
worked  so  well  that  that  threat  to  our 
form  of  government  was  averted  by  utter 
rout  of  the  forces  that  had  advocated  the 
proposal. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  committee  pro- 
cedure which  is  so  much  a  part  of  our 
process  of  legislating  and  guaranteeing 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  has  been 
bypassed.  Every  Senator,  when  he  is  con- 
vinced he  is  right  about  a  measure,  is  in- 
clined to  feel  that  a  committee  should  be 
bypassed.  We  have  seen  the  procedure 
used  of  taking  a  measure  proposed  by 
the  House,  putting  it  at  the  de^,  and  in 
due  course  calling  it  up  from  the  calen- 
dar. 

We  see  a  proposal  now  that  the  Senate 
niles  should  be  changed  without  per- 
mitting the  committee  to  consider  it. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  once  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  my  experience  that  that 
committee  does  a  very  good  job.  It  works 
diligently  and  consciously.  It  contfiins 
good  men.  Those  men  should  be  accorded 
an  opportunity  to  consider  any  proposed 
change  of  our  procedure  in  the  Senate. 

Yet  we  see  here  an  effort  not  only  to 
do  violence  to  the  right  of  free  debate  in 
the  Senate,  but  also  to  bypass  the  appro- 
priate committee  and  to  deny  the  meas- 
ure thorough  study,  the  right  of  hearings 
within  the  committee,  the  right  of  com- 
promise which  the  committee  tends  to 
develop,  all  in  the  effort  of  some  to  shut 


off  debate.  And  for  what?  Where  is  their 
bill?  Where  is  their  justification  for  re- 
stricting and  eliminating  the  right  of 
free  debate  in  order  to  legislate  more  ef- 
fectively? 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  in  his  speech  the 
other  day,  it  is  not  our  job  to  legislate 
rapidly.  Our  job  is  to  deliberate,  to  stu<^, 
to  analyze  the  facts,  and  to  consider  the 
alternatives  in  an  effort  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  right  when  we  meike  a  change  In 
the  laws  of  our  country. 

If  it  is  efficiency  which  is  desired,  I 
point  out  that  there  is  no  greater  waste 
of  time  than  that  which  has  taken  place 
In  the  Senate  for  the  last  month.  This 
as  been  time  and  again  with  every  new 
Congress. 

We  have  rules  that  say  that  it  requires 
a  two-thirds  majority  to  shut  off  debate 
and  force  a  measure  to  a  vote.  Those  who 
oppose  the  change  in  the  two-thirds  rule 
do  not  desire  to  have  debate  shut  off. 

The  sponsors  of  the  measure  have  de- 
nied us  the  right  to  committee  hearings. 
They  seek  to  shut  off  debate  and  not 
consider  the  arguments  of  all  Senators 
even  though  they  mus*^  know  that  they 
cannot  bring  the  measure  to  a  vote  and 
force  this  measure  through.  They  knew 
it  on  earher  occasions.  They  know  it  now. 
But  notwithstanding  that,  they  insist  on 
a  number  of  cloture  votes.  How  many 
votes  have  they  changed?  So  far  as  I 
know,  they  have  changed  none.  But  sup- 
pose they  do  change  some.  They  would 
still  be  far  from  having  their  two-thirds 
majority  required  to  force  the  Senate  to 
restrict  the  right  of  free  debate. 

This  is  all  for  no  good  purpose.  They 
have  no  bill  in  mind. 

They  have  yet  to  point  out  what  meas- 
ure they  propose  to  enact  under  a  gag 
rule  which  could  not  be  enacted  under 
free  debate  in  the  Senate.  Where  is  it? 
What  is  that  measure? 

There  have  also  been  efforts  to  bypass 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration and  to  do  violence  to  Senate 
tradition  and  Senate  procediire. 

They  have  wasted  enough  time  with 
this  proposal  and  with  this  bimi's  rush 
approach  to  constitute  an  entire  session 
of  Congress,  notwithstanding  which,  I 
suppose  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Congress  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  Congress  after  that,  we  will  see  the 
same  bum's  rush  approach  attempted  in 
an  effort  to  try  to  deny  Senators  the 
right  of  free  speech. 

This  is  at  a  time  when  they  cannot 
suggest  any  bill,  any  single  bill  that  must 
be  the  subject  of  shutting  off  debate. 
As  I  say,  I  can  understand  how  one  or 
two  Senators  who  are  concerned  ahout 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
which  did  not  become  law  would  like  to 
bring  their  amendment  to  a  vote.  But 
if  they  had  the  two- thirds  majority  need- 
ed to  pass  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment, I  point  out  that  it  requires  noth- 
ing more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors. If  those  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
)^o  would  vote  for  the  constitutional 
amendment  were  to  vote  to  limit  debate, 
it  would  be  self-evident  that  if  they  had 
a  two-thirds  majority  they  could  obtain 
the  requirement  to  shut  off  debate.  That 
would  be  the  end  of  It. 
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The  other  measure  that  could  well  be 
the  subject  of  extended  debate  Is  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan,  which  I  referred 
to  briefly  earlier.  No  one  in  the  Senate 
would  contend  that  that  measure  had 
been  adequately  debated. 

From  my  point  of  view,  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  conducting  a  filibuster  on  that 
measure.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anyone 
else  who  does.  But  I  will  say  that  if  the 
plan  which  is  presented  to  the  Senate  is 
as  unsound  and  has  as  many  defects  in 
it  as  the  amendment  offered  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  last  time,  if  it  Is  fraught  with 
hazard  and  peril  to  the  country  as  the 
measuie  that  was  considered  by  the  pre- 
vious Congress,  I  would  feel  compelled 
to  oppose  it  and  to  debate  that  matter 
at  considerable  length. 

I  will  say  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
conducting  a  filibuster  against  the  meas- 
ure. If  the  Senate  by  and  large  voted 
to  pass  some  measure  that  I  believed 
totally  unsound  in  the  welfare  area,  I 
would  be  content  that  the  Senate  voted 
to  pass  it,  but  only  if  this  Senator  and 
others  who  found  grave  shortcomings  in 
that  measure  had  the  opporttmity  to  dis- 
cuss it,  only  after  we  had  had  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  amendments  and  have 
a  vote  on  our  amendments,  and  only  af- 
ter we  had  had  an  opportunity  to  expose 
the  shortcomings  we  found  in  such  a 
proposal. 

Mr.  President.  Just  to  point  out  one  of 
the  defects  that  were  so  much  a  part  of 
the  President's  Family  Assistance  Plan 
proposed  in  the  last  Congress,  it  was  said 
that  under  the  existing  law  a  father 
was  encouraged  to  leave  his  family  so 
that  the  family  could  go  on  welfare.  Mr. 
President,  that  same  defect  would  exist 
if  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  were  law. 

The  only  difference  would  be  that  we 
would  be  paying  a  lot  more  money  to  the 
family  on  welfare  when  the  father  de- 
parted than  we  are  paying  under  the 
existing  law.  If  the  family  assistance  plan 
became  law,  a  father  making  about  $3,000 
in  income  would  be  eligible  for  a  small 
family  assistance  payment.  But  If  that 
father  simply  left  the  family,  and  under 
departmental  regulations  he  would  not 
have  to  go  very  far  and  perhaps  he  could 
stay  with  them  and  just  pretend  his  in- 
come is  not  available  to  them,  they  could 
draw  a  much  larger  benefit  in  most  States 
by  simply  working  out  an  arrangement 
whereby  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the 
father  was  not  present  and  not  support- 
ing his  family. 

Now,  one  of  the  worst  things  about  the 
existing  welfare  law,  and  the  same  thing 
would  be  true  under  the  family  assistance 
plan,  is  that  there  is  an  incentive  to  de- 
stroy the  institution  of  marriage.  I  will 
explain  how  that  works.  It  is  an  iiu;en- 
tive  for  people  who  have  children  not  to 
get  married.  If  a  man  marries  a  woman 
who  has  children  by  him,  welfare  law 
assumes  he  will  support  the  wife  and 
children  with  his  Income,  and  they  are 
not  eligible  for  welfare.  But  if  he  declines 
to  marry  that  person,  both  under  the 
family  assistance  plan  and  under  the 
existing  welfare  program,  the  mother 
and  children  immediately  become  eligible 
for  welfare  if  they  have  no  Income  of 
their  own.  So  a  man  can  have  all  of  his 
Income  without  having  to  share  any  ai 


It  with  the  mother  of  his  children,  and 
she  can  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  wel- 
fare or  full  benefits  of  the  family  assist- 
ance plan,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  only 
difference  is  that  one  pays  more  than  the 
other.  In  addition,  they  have  food  stamps, 
medicaid,  direct  subsidies,  and  all  those 
things  available  to  the  mother  of  his 
children  provided  the  man  does  not 
marry  her. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  man  can 
spend  the  night  in  the  same  bed- 
room and  in  the  same  bed  with  that 
woman  and  as  long  as  she  contends  he 
is  not  making  any  of  his  income  avail- 
able to  her  or  the  children,  that  mother 
and  children  can  enjoy  full  welfare  ben- 
efits. It  would  be  only  a  small  increase 
in  the  welfare  payments  to  add  the 
father  to  the  welfare  rolls.  But  if  the 
father  went  on  the  roUs  the  benefits 
could  be  reduced  by  about  80  cents  for 
every  dollar  he  earns — if  indeed  the 
family  is  eligible  for  benefits  at  all. 

Under  those  circumstances,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  in  a  free  capitalistic  econ- 
omy, it  can  be  assimied  that  people  will 
be  inclined  to  do  what  is  to  their  advan- 
tage in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  The 
economics  of  welfare  indicate  that  peo- 
ple should  not  get  married,  and  that 
is  what  is  happening. 

Unfortunately,  It  is  true.  The  latest 
figures  indicate  that  in  white  families 
roughly  11  percent  of  the  children  live 
with  one  parent,  and  the  figiire  Is  about 
39  percent  in  Negro  families. 

This  is  likely  to  become  accepted 
morals  over  a  period  of  time  when  it  is 
to  the  cash  advantage  of  a  person  not 
to  get  married  becausa  that  person 
would  lose  $4,000  a  year  in  income  which 
otherwise  would  be  available.  If  they  do 
get  married,  the  man  will  have  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  children  and  if  the  man 
does  not  get  married,  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren, will  be  suw>orted  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  family  assistance  plan  is  not  the 
end  of  these  guaranteed  income  sugges- 
tions. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  has  very  logically  suggested 
that  if  this  proposal  is  to  go  into  effect, 
we  should  not  stop  at  $1,600  plus  food 
stamps  plus  medicaid,  but  that  the  fam- 
ily should  be  guaranteed  enough  money 
to  be  lifted  out  of  poverty:  that  if  it 
has  to  be  done,  how  can  there  be  justifi- 
cation in  providing  income  for  p>eople 
and  still  have  them  living  in  poverty? 
He  suggests  that  the  guaranteed  income 
figure  should  not  be  $1,600  plus  food 
stamps,  but  that  it  should  be  at  least 
$3,700  for  a  family  of  four.  It  makes  a 
lot  more  sense  than  the  arbitrary  $1,600 
plus  food  stamps  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

How  much  would  this  proposal  cost? 
We  are  told  that  when  In  full  operation, 
that  proposal  would  cost  us  about  $30 
billion  a  year,  and  that  imder  that  pro- 
gram, welfare  benefits  would  be  paid  to  59 
million  people. 

Mr.  President,  that  would  not  be  the 
end  of  It.  That  is  a  very  scant,  meager 
proposal,  and  it  will  make  people  look 
like  pdkers  when  they  hear  what  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization 
wants. 

Former  Senator  McCarthy  of  Minne- 
sota thought  enough  of  their  plan  to 


sponsor  it  and  I  am  sure  it  will  have 
other  sponsors  when  it  comes  up  next 
time.  They  say  that  every  family  of  four 
should  be  guaranteed  at  least  $5,500.  If 
they  do  not  get  $5,500  they  say  the  peo- 
ple should  fight  about  it  and  conduct 
riots.  We  had  some  experience  with  that 
over  in  the  Committee  on  Finance  where 
they  conducted  a  sit-in  strike.  Only  last 
year  we  were  trying  to  da  committee 
business  and  their  members  were  charg- 
ing up  and  down  the  halls  saying,  "$5,500 
or  fight;  kill,  kill,  kill."  They  did  not  do 
anything  about  it,  such  as  occurred  yes- 
terday, but  as  far  as  we  know  that  is  a 
forerunner  of  things  to  come:  "$5,500  or 
fight." 

There  would  be  59  million  people 
drawing  welfare.  Who  would  be  prepared 
to  go  before  them  and  say  that  those  59 
million  people  are  not  entitled  to  $5,500? 
Cannot  Senators  hear  what  would  be 
said?  "Who  can  live  on  $3,700?  A  man 
and  his  wife  need  at  least  $5,500  to  hold 
hide  and  hair  together."  Cannot  Sena- 
tors hear  people  standing  there  and 
screaming  for  it?  If  Senators  cannot 
hear  it  I  suggest  they  come  to  the  Capi- 
tol this  year  and  they  will  hear  it.  One 
can  hear  them  a  block  away  when  they 
shout  "$5,500  or  fight." 

What  would  that  proposal  cost?  There 
would  be  approximately  98  million  peo- 
ple on  welfare.  That  would  not  be  the 
end  of  it.  once  they  got  the  $5,500.  Any- 
one who  wanted  to  be  elected  to  ofBce 
would  be  guaranteed  the  vote  of  55  per- 
cent of  all  the  people  by  saying,  "Let  us 
raise  the  $5,500  to  $7,500." 

He  would  be  assured  of  victory,  because 
that  is  half  of  the  population  right  there, 
on  one  issue,  once  they  have  proceeded  to 
help  them  organize  that  big  bloc. 

It  is  fine  to  pay  benefits  of  $5,500  for 
every  family  as  a  guaranteed  income.  But 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  it?  Nobody  ex- 
pects any  of  the  93  million  who  are 
drawing  $5,500  to  pay  for  any  of  this. 
Obviously,  it  has  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
other  98  million  who  are  not  drawing 
down  $5,500.  So  when  we  try  to  figiu* 
how  to  raise  the  money  which  would  in- 
crease the  Federal  revenue  about  30  per- 
cent for  that  one  item  alone  through  the 
relatively  small  number  of  people  who 
would  be  left  to  pay  all  the  taxes,  it  would 
mean  that  we  would  have  to  levy  taxes 
that  would  leave  some  person  something, 
according  to  his  needs,  after  taxes. 

So  there  would  be  two  welfare  pro- 
grams. One  would  be  what  would  be  left 
to  a  workingman  after  taxes,  and  the 
other  would  be  what  would  be  given  a 
family  that  does  not  work  on  the  basis  of 
the  guaranteed  income.  So  the  guaran- 
teed income  for  not  working  would,  over 
a  period  of  time,  be  almost  as  much  as 
the  income  left,  after  taxes,  for  a  person 
who  was  working,  no  matter  how  much 
he  made. 

But  that  would  not  be  the  end  of 
spending.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  do  something  about 
child  care.  I  myself  sponsored  a  measure 
to  set  up  a  separate  corporation,  provide 
it  with  Initial  working  capital  of  $500 
million  to  arrange  to  make  available  good 
child  c&re. 

How  much  should  we  be  spending  on 
this?  About  $500  mlllloD  wotild  be  a  very 
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gubstantial  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
provide  good  child  care,  so  that  mothers 
could  seek  honorable,  gainful  employ- 
ment. But  we  were  confronted  with  other 
proposals  by  those  who  say,  "That  is  so 
small,  we  should  not  even  make  a  start."i 

Senators  may  recall  how,  last  year, 
the  child  care  provisions  of  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  were  defeated  on  a  s^a- 
rate  vote,  with  the  opponents  being  spon- 
sors of  child  care  measures  which  would 
have  cost  from  $2  billion  to  $6  billion, 
litrge  as  those  figures  were,  they  were 
small  compared  with  other  proposals  of 
what  should  be  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  child  care. 

There  was  a  White  House  conference 
to  discuss  this  subject.  It  was  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  at  least  $2,000  per 
child  to  provide  meaningful  child  care 
with  educational  benefits  for  the  chil- 
dren. Projecting  that  figure  and  multi- 
plying it  by  the  number  of  children  it  was 
felt  should  have  such  care,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  we  should  spend  about  $10 
billion  a  year  for  that  purpose. 

Estimates  of  welfare  costs  In  the  past 
have  tended  to  be  too  low.  Welfare  legis- 
lation has  cost  more  than  the  estimates. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  who  is  in  the 
Chamber,  is  well  aware  of  why  such  pro- 
grams tend  to  cost  much  more.  It  is  be- 
cause no  one.  so  far,  has  mustered  the 
courage  to  keep  off  the  welfare  rolls  peo- 
ple who  do  not  belong  on  them.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
tried  to  do  something  to  correct  that 
condition.  I  tmi  sure  that  he  has  had  bad 
days  following  the  mornings  when  he 
read  in  the  newspapers  articles  vilifying 
and  chastising  him  for  being  the  enemy 
of  the  poor,  merely  because  he  had  the 
courage  to  contend  that  persons  who 
were  not  eligible  for  the  programs  should 
not  be  In  them,  and  that  much  more 
could  be  done  for  people  who  really  need 
help  if  we  declined  to  put  on  the  rolls 
the  people  who  do  not  need  the  help. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  investi- 
gated and  found  that  59  percent  of  the 
people  on  the  AFDC  rolls  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  did  not  belong  on  them  at 
all,  and  that  many  others,  who  were 
eligible,  were  being  overpaid. 

Despite  this  background,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
proceeded  to  put  into  effect  a  require- 
ment that  all  welfare  applicants  should 
be  put  on  the  rolls  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  certification.  Can  Senators  imagine 
that?  Well  over  50  percent  were  not  eli- 
gible or  were  drawing  too  much.  Never- 
theless, the  Department  of  HEW  sought 
to  require  States  to  put  people  on  welfare 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  certification. 

The  Supreme  Court  came  In  behind 
that  regulation  and  undertook  to  sug- 
gest that  welfare  Is  a  constitutional  right 
and  said  that  no  one  who  was  on  the 
rolls,  even  by  fraud,  can  be  taken  off 
the  rolls  without  a  hearing. 

The  Department  came  along  behind 
the  Supreme  Court  and  said  that  not 
only  were  the  applicants  entitled  to  a 
l»e»rlng.  but  also  to  an  appeal  and  to 
counsel,  and  that  the  Oovemment  must 
not  only  advise  the  applicant  of  his  right 
to  appeal  but  also  pay  for  the  costs  of 


the  appeal,  if  the  applicant  desires  to 
appeal. 

Suppose  a  person  goes  on  the  rolls  to- 
tally by  fraud  and  it  takes  6  months  after 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  to  discover 
the  fraud.  After  showing  that  the  per- 
son is  on  the  rolls  by  fraud,  how  much 
can  the  Government  get  back?  He  might 
have  had  plenty  of  income  on  the  side, 
all  the  time.  How  much  money  can  the 
Government  get  back?  There  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  HEW  regulations  about  the 
Government  getting  back  one  penny  of 
what  is  paid  by  fraud. 

Just  the  other  day,  in  Louisiana,  some- 
one applied  to  go  on  welfare,  and  the  per- 
son who  had  put  the  applicant  on  the 
rolls  previously  saw  the  woman  leaving. 
She  inquired  of  the  person  who  handled 
the  case  why  the  woman  had  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  generous  treatment  she 
had  received.  It  was  found  that  the 
woman  was  using  a  different  name  than 
she  had  used  the  first  time.  This  hap- 
pened right  in  my  hometown.  A  search 
warrant  was  issued,  and  it  was  foimd 
that  the  woman  wsis  on  the  welfare  rolls 
four  times,  under  four  different  names, 
and  with  four  different  social  security 
cards,  and  would  have  been  on  a  fifth 
time,  except  that  by  chance  she  met  a 
welfare  worker  who  knew  her  and  who 
worked  in  the  same  office.  The  woman's 
neighbor  was  on  the  rolls  twice  and  was 
planning  to  get  on  a  third  time.  She 
might  have  succeeded  if  the  welfare  peo- 
ple had  not  met  the  first  woman.  So  two 
women  were  receiving  welfare  benefits 
eight  times. 

I  read  an  article  suggesting  that  a 
woman  is  not  going  to  have  a  child 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  going  on  wel- 
fare and  getting,  maybe,  $30,  $40,  or  $50 
a  month  extra;  or  that  if  she  has  two 
children,  she  is  not  going  to  have  another 
child  to  get  even  a  lesser  amount.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  say  that  in  all  prob- 
ability that  is  not  why  any  welfare 
mother  has  a  child.  But  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  a  child  is  not  necessarily  on 
the  rolls  only  one  time. 

There  Is  no  method  presently  available 
to  the  Federal  Government,  other  than 
just  catching  these  people  by  accident,  to 
know  whether  a  person  is  on  the  welfare 
rolls  one  time  or  10  times. 

Some  State  has  suggested  that  we 
should  start  taking  pictures  of  the  wel- 
fare beneficiaries,  so  that  if  a  person  Is 
on  the  rolls  five  or  six  times,  the  pic- 
tures could  be  compared — a  totally  im- 
practical suggestion.  No  one  has  yet  de- 
vised a  system  whereby  you  can  comput- 
erize pictures  and  compare  pictures  one 
to  the  other.  If  a  person  is  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls  five  different  times,  even  if  it 
is  in  the  same  office,  one  would  not  know 
but  what  the  person  depicted  might  be 
the  recipient's  cousin  or  sister.  Everyone 
has  a  look-alike.  Everyone  has  a  twin 
somewhere.  And  since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  residency  require- 
ments to  violate  the  Constitution  if  Im- 
posed by  a  State  government,  there  is  no 
area  anywhere  for  anyone  to  deny  a  per- 
son the  right  to  go  on  the  welfare  rolls 
in  50  different  States  as  fast  as  he  can 
show  up  in  those  50  States,  and  there  Is 
no  arrangement  anywhere  to  check  up 
and  see  whether  a  person  Is  or  la  not 


present  at  the  place  where  he  is  drawing 
his  check. 

The  procedures  that  have  been  im- 
posed, with  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  with  the  intervention  of 
these  poverty  lawyers,  has  been  that  if 
we  want  to  go  to  a  place  and  see  If  the 
person  actually  lives  there,  we  have  to 
notify  her  to  be  there  and  show  up  at 
that  particular  time.  She  could  be  six 
States  away,  and  get  a  ticket  and  come 
back  and  be  there  with  her  children — or 
the  neighbo;:'s  children — back  there  at 
that  particular  address,  when  you  show 
up  to  see  if  that  is  her  residence. 

The  only  way  you  could  positively 
Identify  people  would  be  by  fingerprints. 
But  when  you  suggest  that  you  can  only 
go  on  welfare  once,  you  caiuiot  be  on 
five  times  in  one  State  or  50  times  in  50 
States,  just  watch  the  howl  that  goes  up. 
They  will  aL  be  out  here  screaming  that 
it  is  criminal  to  ask  for  fingerprints  of 
a  person  to  insure  that  he  Is  only  draw- 
ing welfare  benefits  once.  Instead  of  50 
times. 

I  am  sure  we  shall  have  to  face  that 
problem.  I  wish  we  could  avoid  it,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  hope  we  could 
bypass  that  argimient.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  just  one  more  of  the  many 
facets  of  the  welfare  mess,  which  are 
mostly  created  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton. That  is  a  battle  we  have  to  fight. 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  if  we  are 
to  do  Justice  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  we  caimot  fight  that  battle 
and  resolve  it  wisely  under  cloture,  be- 
cause if  the  Senate  has  voted  to  shut 
off  debate  and  limit  every  Senator  to 
but  1  hour,  then  whatever  Senator 
there  is  on  this  floor  who  understands 
that  measure  best  would  have  wily  1 
hour  to  speak.  Frankly.  Mr.  President, 
even  that  1  hour  would  not  do  him 
much  good,  because  my  experience 
about  limitation  of  debate  is  that  once 
the  Senate  has  voted  cloture,  it  does 
not  want  to  hear  anyone's  argiunent — 
just  to  sit  down  and  vote. 

If  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair  (Mr.  Brock)  does  not  recall,  I 
recall  how  it  was  when  we  had  the 
cloture  vote  on  the  space  satellite  pro- 
gram. Some  of  the  most  logical  amend- 
ments the  mind  of  man  could  suggest 
were  simply  tabled,  without  a  minute's 
debate  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment; just  a  motion  to  table.  The  ar- 
gument was  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  was  confronted  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  amendments,  and  If  he  tried  to 
explain  the  side  against  the  amend- 
ment, he  would  use  up  his  1  hour  and 
have  no  more  time  left  to  discuss  the 
measure;  and  so  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  move  to  table,  and  call  on 
everyone  who  voted  for  cloture  to  vote 
to  table  all  amendments,  regardless  of 
the  merits,  on  a  matter  as  important 
as  a  bill  to  control  all  future  com- 
munications In  space. 

Those  kinds  of  outrages,  Mr.  President, 
do  a  grave  Injustice  to  our  Republic. 
They  should  not  be  enacted  under  a 
1-hour  limitation  of  debate  for  each 
Senator,  where  the  minds  of  all  are 
closed.  The  Senate  should  permit  every 
Senator  to  speak  and  debate  freely:  and 
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a  measure  of  that  sort,  to  be  properly 
enacted  by  this  body,  might  well  require 
as  much  as  6  weeks  of  debate  and  vot- 
ing on  the  amendments  that  would  be 
offered,  and  the  marshaling  of  evidence 
to  show  whether  or  not  the  Senate  has 
made  a  mistake,  and  for  the  effort  to 
change  a  mistake  when  made,  and  the 
effort  to  disabuse  people's  minds  of  the 
propaganda  that  has  been  spread 
throughout  this  Nation.  The  opportunity 
should  be  available  to  every  Senator,  and 
we  should  take  whatever  time  is  neces- 
sary to  do  Justice  on  that  basis,  to  see 
that  we  do  not  make  the  type  of  fatal 
mistake  that  could  be  made,  to  send  this 
Nation  down  a  path  of  bankruptcy — 
either  moral  or  dollar  bankruptcy — 
which  could  have  been  avoided  had  we 
saved  for  ourselves  the  protection  of  rea- 
son, logic,  the  opportunity  of  a  man  to 
marshal  his  arguments,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  facts  on  his  side  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  on  this  subject  later  on.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  we  can  pass  a  social  se- 
curity bill  In  short  order.  I  hope  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  send  us 
that  bill,  unencimibered  by  the  family 
assistance  proposal  or  any  other  guar- 
anteed income  scheme  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  offer  us  the  opportunity  to  pass 
a  bill  which  we  have  debated,  thorough- 
ly considered,  and  passed  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  81  to  0.  When  that  bill 
has  been  sent  to  the  President's  desk,  I 
reconmiend  the  House  send  us  whatever 
they  want  to  send  us  in  the  way  of  a  wel- 
fare bill,  and  I  assure  those  on  the  House 
side  that  when  that  happens,  I  shall  see 
to  it  that  the  Senate  conducts  prompt 
hearings,  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
best  advice  that  can  be  obtained  as  well 
as  that  which  is  volunteered  to  us,  and 
that,  when  the  hearings  have  been  com- 
pleted, without  more  than  2  weeks'  de- 
bate, we  will  undertake  executive  ses- 
sions in  which  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  will  work  its  will;  and  when  we 
have  done  that,  we  will  report  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Senate.  Then  this  matter  wiU 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  leadership,  to 
determine  when  it  wishes  to  call  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Senate. 

I  have  no  idea  how  controversial  or 
noncontroversial  that  bill  may  be.  I  do 
know  that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
brought  before  the  Senate  last  year  a 
measiu'e  that  was  very  controversial  and 
necessary.  The  parliamentary  maneuver- 
ing and  the  debate  that  occurred  resulted 
in  compromises,  in  the  interests  of  get- 
ting something  done,  and  we  sent  a  very 
good  social  security  report  on  medicaid 
and  medicare,  and  public  welfare  im- 
provement bUls,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  House  did  not  see  fit  to  meet  with 
us  In  conferences  to  iron  out  the  differ- 
ences, because  the  public  Interest  would 
have  been  served  had  they  done  so. 

But  I  cite  that  just  to  show  that  some- 
times a  measure  which  starts  out  being 
very  controversial,  through  the  force  of 
debate,  consideration,  logic,  compromise, 
and  amendments  that  can  be  offered  to 
improve  It,  and  new  ideas  that  can  be 
injected,  sometimes  resolves  itself  Into  a 
a  measure  on  which  a  imanimous  vote 


with  all  Senators  applauding  the  final 
product,  although  they  do  not  completely 
agree  with  everything  in  it,  can  be  had. 

That  is  conceivable.  It  may  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  we  could  work  out 
that  type  of  a  difflcult,  complicated  ar- 
rangement at  this  time,  but,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  hope  that  that  might  hap- 
pen; because  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Chairman  Mills  and  the 
able  members  of  his  committee — John 
Byrhis,  John  Watts,  and  the  other  fine 
men  who  serve  with  him — are  every  bit 
as  dedicated  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation  as  is  this  Senator  or  any  other 
Senator.  If  they  will  do  their  best  to 
move  us  along  the  line  of  real  reform  of 
the  welfare  program,  as  I  am  sure  they 
would  like  to  do,  rather  than  Just  in- 
creasing the  size  and  multiplying  the 
problems,  then  I  think  there  would  be  a 
possibility  that  we  could  do  an  equaUy 
good  Job.  perhaps  an  even  better  Job,  on 
this  side,  with  the  result  that  this  matter 
might  be  worked  out  in  a  manner  that 
best  serves  the  national  interest. 

But  I  am  confident  that  that  will  not 
be  done  Just  by  federalizing  the  so-called 
welfare  system.  The  only  impediment 
there  is  now  to  the  cost  of  running 
through  the  ceiling  is  the  fact  that  the 
States  have  limited  funds  with  which 
to  match  Federal  matching.  If  it  were 
to  be  federalized,  it  would  still  require 
reform  amendments  that  would,  among 
other  things,  require  a  father  to  support 
his  wife  and  children  and  which  would 
encourage  people  to  work  for  a  living, 
rather  than  simply  Uving  on  welfare. 
These  are  measures  that  we  can  and  I 
hope  will  work  out. 

Again  I  say  that  the  best  safeguard  to 
be  sure  that  the  answer  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  rather  than  to  the  con- 
trary, is  that  we  retain  the  right  of  free 
debate  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want  to  compliment  the  able 
Senator  on  his  speech.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him  on  his  work.  He  is  dealing 
with  a  snakepit  when  he  deals  with  the 
welfare  problem.  I  think  he  has  the 
astuteness  and  the  diligence  and  the 
coiurage,  however,  to  do  the  Job. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  him  on  in- 
sisting that  an  increase  for  the  recipients 
of  social  security  should  be  in  a  separate 
package  from  that  of  welfare  reform, 
and  for  urging  that  such  a  social  security 
increase  be  sent  expeditiously  from  the 
other  body  to  this  body,  and  his  as- 
surance that  it  will  be  acted  upon  in  the 
Senate  hastily  when  it  is  so  received. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  very  much  that  we 
can  act  upon  it  as  soon  as  we  are  in  a 
position  to  act  knowledgeably  and  re- 
sponsibly. I  would  not  like  to  see  us  act 
upon  it  so  rapidly  that  we  fail  completely 
to  protect  the  interests  of  all  persons — 
those  who  are  pa3ring  for  it  as  well  as 
those  who  would  hope  to  be  benefited  by 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


GIVE  US  SOMETHING  MORE  THAN 
HOPE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Honorable  Secor  D. 
Browne,  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  of  our  Commerce 
Committee  during  hearings  on  the  eco- 
nomic state  of  our  airline  industry.  I 
took  the  opportimity  on  that  occasion  to 
once  again  point  out  the  plight  of  my 
State  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  ESig- 
land  generally  resulting  from  the  lack  of 
adequate  air  service.  I  requested  that  Mr. 
Browne  and  his  fellow  members  on  the 
Commission  give  our  problem  a  "sympa- 
thetic look." 

I,  therefore,  was  somewhat  heartened 
to  read  the  address  by  the  Honorable 
Robert  T.  Murphy,  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  before  the  54th  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  New 
England  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  February 
16.  In  that  address,  Mr.  Murphy  noted, 
in  part,  the  following: 

But  one  thing  I  do  know  Is  that  the  recent 
Apollo  14  flight  vividly  demonstrated  that  It 
Is  much  easier  for  a  citizen  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  fly  to  the  moon  than  It  Is  to  fly  from 
any  point  In  the  Oranlte  State  to  anywhere 
else. 

Of  special  Interest  here  In  New  England  U 
the  very  critical  need  of  Northern  New  Eng- 
land, that  is,  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  for  adequate  air  service.  This  Is  a 
subject  to  which  we  have  devoted  particular 
attention  over  the  years  with  very  disap- 
pointing results.  Their  basic  need  is  for  an 
adequate  local  service  which  we  have  very 
properly  fostered  and  developed  with  modest 
subsidy  support  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Today,  the  only  two  states  in  the  nation 
for  which  no  subsidy  is  being  paid  for  air 
service  are  Bdaine  and  Vermont  and  the 
amount  paid  for  service  to  New  Hampshire  Is 
negligible.  As  Senator  Norrls  Cotton  recently 
pointed  out,  the  economic  welfare  of  this  re- 
gion demands  that  it  not  be  shortchanged  by 
lack  of  air  service.  If  we  are  to  have  a  sound 
national  air  transportation  system  then  cer- 
tainly Northern  New  England  must  be  part 
of  that  system.  I  believe  it  U  fair  to  say  that 
the  Board  intends  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion of  service  needs  there  during  the  forth- 
coming year  with  a  view  toward  correcting 
the  Intolerable  situation  which  has  been  al- 
lowed to  drift  too  far  and  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  these  words  of  Commis- 
sioner Murphy  warm  the  cockles  of  my 
heart.  For  years  this  Senator  has  been 
pointing  to  the  same  intolerable  situa- 
tion which  has  been  allowed  to  drift  too 
far  and  too  long,  in  the  words  of  Com- 
missioner Murphy.  As  the  poet  Robert 
William  Service  once  said,  "A  promise 
made  is  a  debt  unpaid,"  and  I  felt  that 
by  virtue  of  Conunissioner  Murphy's  re- 
marks a  long  outstanding  debt  of  ade- 
quate air  service  to  New  England  was 
about  to  be  paid. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  was  then  re- 
minded of  my  own  words  of  earlier  date, 
warning  my  constituents  not  to  be  be- 
guiled by  then  glittering  promises  of  rea- 
sonable and  adequate  air  service  in  our 
State.  And  I  regret  that  this  cynicism, 
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developed  on  the  basis  of  prior  experi- 
ence, was  borne  out  after  doing  a  little 

On  an  earlier  occasion  Mr.  Murphy 
noted,  in  part,  the  following : 

I  have  an  abiding  interest  in  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  a  sound  air  trans- 
portation system  geared  to  the  present  and 
future  requirements  of  this  area  .  .  . 
,  •  •  •  • 

I  suggest  that  we  could  borrow  as  our 
motto  for  the  future  development  of  air 
transportation  In  New  England  the  motto 
which  is  found  on  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island — the  word,  "hope."  •  •   • 

Mr.  President,  those  words  were 
spoken  by  the  same  Member  when  he 
was  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  at  the  Transportation 
Session,  39th  annual  conference  of  the 
New  England  Council  in  Boston,  Mass., 
on  November  22,  1963. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's synipathetic  words  of  February 
16.  However,  I  do  wish  th"  t  he  and  his 
colleagues  at  the  Board  would  furnish  us 
in  New  England  something  more  than 
hope.  It  is,  I  assure  you,  an  exceedingly 
lean  diet  to  have  to  subsist  on  hope  alone 
for  almost  7  years. 

Mr.  President,  my  faltering  faith  and 
growing  cynicism  is  added  to  when  I  con- 
sider Commissioner  Murphy's  sympa- 
thetic words  7  years  ago.  and  his  even 
warmer  words  Just  2  weeks  ago  only  to 
realize  that  he  was  one  of  three  Board 
members  who  cast  a  vote  which  resulted 
in  preventing  the  merger  of  Northwest 
Orient  Airlmes  and  Northeast  Airlines. 
Such  a  merger  could  have  provided  the 
only  f)ossible  ray  of  tangible  "hope" — in 
Commissioner  Murphy's  words — for 
northern  New  England  to  receive  reason- 
able and  adequate  air  service  from  an 
air  carrier  with  the  necessary  financial 
stability,  equipment,  and  experience. 
Thus,  an  opportunity  was  at  hand  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  dispense  with 
rhetoric,  hollow  promises,  and  discharge 
its  long-standing  debt  to  New  Hampshire 
and  its  sister  New  England  States.  Un- 
fortunately, it  has  chosen  not  to  so  act. 
Rather  the  Board  once  again  has  turned 
its  back  on  the  needs  of  northern  New 
England  for  reasonable  and  adequate  air 
service. 

Yesterday,  March  1.  the  Board  reaf- 
firmed its  decision  of  last  December  on 
the  proposed  merger  of  Northwest  and 
Northeast  Airlines  withholding  the  Los 
Angeles- Mitmii  route.  Truly,  yesterday 
carried  forth  the  ill-boding  of  Shake- 
speare's admonition,  "Beware  of  the  Ides 
of  March."  with  respect  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  its  sister  States  for  the  Board's 
action  spells  the  death  knell  for  the  pro- 
posed merger  by  dashing  all  hope  upon 
the  rocks  of  despair. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  next  time 
Commissioner  Murphy  speaks  of  hope.  I 
do  wish  he  would  recall  the  following 
lines  from  "The  Rovers"  by  the  English 
author,  John  Hookham  Prere: 

Despair  In  vain  sits  brooding  over  the 
putrid  eggs  of  hope. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  and  Commissioner  Murphy,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
W«  remarks  of  February  16,  1971.  and 


November  22,  1963,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addbxss  bt  thx  Honobabui  Robbkt  T. 
MintPHT 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Banquet 
of  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  England  which  Is 
the  largest  and  most  dlstlngiilshed  transpor- 
tation convocation  In  this  whole  region. 

When  your  able  and  very  personable  Presi- 
dent. Walter  BaUou.  asked  me  If  I  cotUd 
speak  to  you  on  the  thought-provoking  topic 
of,  "Space  Travel — Its  Future  for  the  Airline 
Passenger"  or  something  equally  exciting 
along  those  lines,  I  Immediately  knew  that 
you  and  I  were  in  for  trouble.  Obviously.  I 
was  dealing  with  a  man  who  has  silently 
suffered  through  many  a  post  prandial  dis- 
sertation on  prosaic  trafQc  subjects  designed 
to  put  all  but  the  most  literal-minded  statis- 
tician dozing  over  the  coffee  cup  or  squirm- 
ing uneasily  In  his  chair  with  a  nervous  eye 
on  the  nearest  exit.  If  he  could  help  it.  he 
wished  to  spare  his  coUeagues  such  a  fate. 
In  fairness  to  him  I  thought  that  I  would 
make  that  very  plain  at  the  outset  since 
I  am  frank  to  confess  that  I  haven't  the 
slightest  notion  at  this  moment  of  history 
just  what  the  conquest  of  outer  space  can 
potentially  offer  to  the  future  generations 
of  travelers  and  shippers.  Consequently,  if 
any  indictment  of  the  Dinner  Committee  U 
drawn  subsequent  to  this  evening,  Mr.  Bal- 
lon is  entitled  to  all  the  immunity  granted 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

We  are  still  close  enough  to  the  beginning 
of  1971  to  recaU  that  with  the  advent  of  the 
New  Year  come  many  things — swirling  mem- 
ories of  things  past,  vistas  of  things  new. 
good  wishes,  good  cheer,  calendars  and  New 
Tear's  resolutions.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  to  my  desk  there  came  on  a  dark  and 
dreary  January  day.  a  modest  little  calendar 
book — one  of  those  neatly  divided  into  small 
blocks  for  every  day  of  every  month  wherein 
you  methodically  program  your  life,  assum- 
ing that  one  Is  that  type  of  a  methodical 
person.  On  its  black  cover  it  bore  the  imprint 
of  one  of  the  world's  largest  airlines.  Before 
consigning  it  with  those  numerous  items 
gathering  dust  in  a  handy  desk  drawer  I 
thumbed  it  through  and  there,  In  the  fore- 
part, my  eye  fell  upon  a  page  bearing  the 
impressive  legend,  "Desiderata" — a  page  of 
phUosophical  advice  which  seemed  to  merit 
reading  and  rereading.  The  first  sentence.  In 
particular,  bore  in  on  me  with  an  unusual 
Impact.  It  read: 

"Oo  placidly  amid  the  noise  &  haste,  &  re- 
member what  peace  there  may  be  in  silence." 

Here,  I  thought,  was  sound  advice,  particu- 
larly emanating  from  such  an  exalted  source 
as  one  of  the  world's  largest  air  carriers.  Per- 
haps, I  thought.  It  would  be  well  to  take 
these  words  of  wisdom  to  heart  and  to  adopt 
them  as  my  very  own  as  a  sound  and  advis- 
able New  Year's  resolution.  The  more  I  pon- 
dered the  nuitter  the  more  these  sage  words 
were  commended  to  me.  I  found  them  a 
warning  and  an  Inspiration.  At  times  such  as 
these  vrlth  so  many  strident  voices  being 
raised  and  so  many  conflicting  statements 
being  issued  as  to  just  what  Is  right  and 
what  is  wrong  with  the  airline  industry,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  advisable  plank  for  a 
1971  platform. 

But,  here  only  a  few  short  weeks  later.  I 
find  myself  constrained  to  publicly  shatter 
the  Arm  resolution  which  I  privately  adopted 
and  which  may  have  had  some  real  public 
interest  benefits,  at  least  Insofar  as  the  antl- 
poUutlonlsts  are  concerned.  The  fact  that 
Walter  BaUou  and  my  old  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  my  native 
State,  Senator  John  O.  Pastore,  both  called 


upon  me  to  rise  to  the  occasion  Is  perbaps 
suiBclent  justlflcatlon  for  the  early  ahaadoo- 
msnt  of  that  plank  In  my  1971  platform. 

I  iLQow  that  I  am  speaking  to  an  audience 
composed  of  p>eople  who  have  a  keen  knowl- 
edge of,  and  famUlarlty  with,  aU  transporta- 
tion modes.  However.  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  you  If  I  share  some  general 
thouglrts  on  the  status  of  the  air  transporta- 
tion Industry  in  the  seventies. 

As  you  know,  unlike  some  of  tlM  other 
transportation  modes  the  airline  industry 
has  enjoyed  a  vibrant,  surging  growth  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  During  the  period  1969 
through  1989,  traffic  jump>ed  by  332  percent 
and  the  total  net  assets  grew  by  330  percent 
and  employment  shot  up  90  percent.  It  has 
surged  to  the  forefront  In  trans-oceanic  pas- 
senger servioee.  Likewise,  it  has  become  the 
principal  common  carrier  for  Intercity  pas- 
senger travel  In  this  modern  jet  age.  Meas- 
ured by  any  terms  or  evaluated  by  any 
economic  Index,  we  have  built  the  world's 
finest  domestic  and  International  air  trans- 
portation system.  At  the  sanxe  tlnte  we  have 
achieved  preeminent  status  as  the  world's 
leading  air  technology  manufacturing  source. 
Travel  almost  any  place  In  the  world,  as 
many  of  rou  do,  and  you  will  find  the  U.S. 
flag  proudly  carried  by  one  of  our  great  In- 
ternational air  carriers  and  likewise  you  wlU 
And  at  aU  the  world's  great  airports  the 
flags  of  almost  every  country  of  the  world 
emblazoned  on  the  fuselage  of  U.S.  avia- 
tion equipment.  We  can  take  some  pride  In 
these  facts — Justlflable  pride,  whether  one 
is  in  Government  or  In  the  Industry.  De- 
spite what  some  may  say,  it  Is  a  fact  that 
the  air  transportation  industry  has  been 
nurtiired  and  developed  by  a  sound  and 
wise  Federal  policy  iu  the  promotion  and 
development  of  a  domestic  and  international 
route  system  designed  to  serve  the  pubUc  in- 
terest needs,  and  the  commercial  and  private 
demands  of  U.S.  citizens. 

For  most  airlines,  however,  the  year  1970 
was  a  rough  one.  For  the  first  time  in  a 
decade  traffic  growth,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  fell  sharply  from  their  annual  aver- 
age growth  rate.  Indeed,  when  the  final  fig- 
ures are  In,  It  may  appear  that  passengar 
air  traffic  in  the  domestic  United  States  for 
the  trunk  carriers  remained  practically  static. 
This  has  led  to  an  alarmist  feeUng  In  some 
quarters  that  the  future  integrity  and  viabil- 
ity of  our  tilr  transportation  system  Is  im- 
periled. Indeed,  some  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  endeavor  to  draw  a  general  analogy  be- 
tween the  disaster  visited  upon  other  trans- 
portation modes  in  recent  years  and  months 
to  that  of  the  problems  confronting  the  air- 
lines. I  do  not  seek  to  minimize  those  prob- 
lems. However,  let  me  say  vrtthout  qualifica- 
tion that,  In  my  own  personal  judgment, 
such  an  analogy  is  neither  relevant,  war- 
ranted or  helpful.  I  think  we  must  view  some 
aspects  of  the  future  of  air  transportation 
with  informed  concern  but  certainly  not 
with  hysterical  alarm  which  can  only  pro- 
duce a  crisis  of  confidence. 

The  cyclical  financial  problems  confront- 
ing some  of  oiu'  carriers  today  are  essen- 
tially attributable  to  three  basic  causes,  (1) 
the  downturn  m  the  general  economy  which 
has  been  deeper  and  more  extensive  than 
most  experts  forecast,  (2)  rising  costs — costs 
of  labor,  materials,  airport  charges  and.  Im- 
portantly, capital,  and  (3)  subsUntial,  but 
hopefully  temporary,  over-capacity  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  Introduction  of  the  wide- 
bodied,  mammoth  747. 

'WhUe  it  is  true  that  business  In  general 
has  been  caught  In  the  crossfire  of  simul- 
taneous Inflation  and  recession,  the  problem 
for  the  airlines  has  been  more  acute  because 
of  the  equipment  transition  to  the  wide- 
bodied  jets  occurring  at  the  very  same  time 
as  the  downturn  in  our  general  economy.  In 
commenting  on  this  unfortunate  concur- 
rence of  adverse  factors,  Mr.  Robert  Six,  the 
most  senior  of  trunkllne  presidents  recently 
noted: 
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•To  ftirther  complicate  matterB.  tJils  pr«- 
«lpltou»  drop  In  tr&fflc  growth  occurred  wtMn 
the  carriers  were  bringing  the  first  of  the 
new  wlde-bodled  Jet8  Into  their  fleets.  Avail- 
able teats  thus  increased  faster  than  the 
number  of  passengers.  The  new  aircraft  have 
resulted  not  only  In  excess  capacity  but  also 
In  higher  costs.  Any  new  aircraft  Is  much 
more  expensive  to  operate  during  the  first 
two  years,  and  this  Is  true  of  the  747.  We  in- 
troduced this  aircraft  In  mld-1970,  and  its 
operational  cost  will  remain  higher  than 
conventional  Jets  until  near  the  end  of  1971. 
After  1971,  experience  and  improvement  of 
rellabUblty  should  lower  costs  to  a  level  be- 
low those  of  present  Jets." 

The  decisions  to  buy  those  aircraft  were 
made  three  or  four  years  ago  at  the  very 
height  of  airline  prosperity  and,  because  of 
the  long  lead  time  required  to  manufacture 
such  equipment,  decisions  were  required  to 
be  made  that  far  in  advance.  One  must  bear 
in  mind  in  appraising  the  present  over- 
abundance of  capacity  In  relationship  to 
present  traffic  demand  that  you  cannot  buy 
one-half  an  aircraft  nor.  indeed,  buy  them 
off  the  shelf,  and  decisions  to  acquire  them 
must  be  made  in  terms  of  long-range  Judg- 
ments. If  there  has  been  an  over-purchase 
of  equipment  the  responsibility  rests  wholly 
on  airline  management  which  undoubtedly 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  curtailing 
orders  for  future  delivery  of  Jumbo  Jets 
wherever  that  la  possible. 

In  looking  at  the  trunWlne  industry,  it 
is  paradoxical  that  the  bulk  of  the  losses 
this  past  year  were  Incurred  by  the  largest 
carriers — carriers  that  account  for  about  70 
percent  of  the  traffic  and  revenues  and 
which  have  access  to  the  largest  and  most 
lucrative  markets  both  here  and  abroad, 
possessing  and  enjoying  route  systems  pro- 
ductive of  the  longest  range  of  nonstop 
mileage.  This  has  led  some  obeervera  to 
question  whether  there  is  not  a  dls-econ- 
omy  of  scale  which  makes  the  largest  air 
transportation  corporations  more  vulnerable 
to  the  buffeting  of  adverse  economic  winds 
of  change.  Likewise,  In  their  view,  there  Is 
a  serious  question  whether  moves  which 
would  make  these  companies  even  larger 
would  not  seriously  compoimd  existing 
economic  problems  of  size. 

In  the  smaller  category  of  carriers.  Delta 
has  reported  a  profit  of  341,359,000,  a  near 
record  profit  for  this  carrier  which  has  a 
consistent  record  of  efficiency  and  profita- 
bility over  a  long  span  of  years.  Northwest, 
despite  a  crippling  strike,  and  Continental 
will  both  poet  a  profit  ^.howing.  Western 
will  reg^lster  a  marked  improvement  over 
1969  and  will  probably  avoid  the  red  ink 
side  of  the  ledger.  National,  a  victim  of  a 
prolonged  six-months'  strike,  will  Incur  a 
relatively  small  and  understandable  loss 
while  Northeast,  although  cutting  Its  1969 
losses  dramatically,  will  likewise  show  a 
loss.  Collectively,  however,  this  segment  of 
the  trunk  industry,  which  is  relegated  to 
about  30  percent  of  available  traffic  and 
revenues,  will  show  a  net  profit  in  the 
range  of  (65  to  (70  million.  Thus,  we  find 
a  kindly  and  encouraging  light  emanating 
from  this  segment  of  the  Industry  in  the 
encirclement  of  darkening  gloo«a  from  their 
bigger  brothers. 

I  believe  It  is  fair  to  expect  an  upturn 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  airline  Industry  In 
1971.  Already,  many  air  carriers  are  taking 
meas\urea  to  economize  and  to  adjust  capacity 
to  demand,  for  which  they  deserve  great 
commendation.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  his 
recent  message  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
has  predicted  an  improvement  in  the  econ- 
omy and  the  abatement  of  Inllatlonary 
trends.  I  believe  that  traffic  will  grow  this 
year,  but  probably  not  to  noticeable  levels 
until  the  second  and  third  annual  quarters. 
An  upsurge  in  traffic  taken  with  a  better  tai- 
loring of  capacity  to  demand  pltis  a  more  effi- 
cient  utilisation   of  plant   and   equipment 


should,  hopefully,  eliminate  red  ink  for  most 
of  the  Industry  in  1971.  But  much  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  swing  In  the  general  econ- 
omy, over  which  the  air  transportation  in- 
dustry itself  has  no  direct  control.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  observe  the  statement  of  the 
President  of  National  Airlines,  Uz.  Maytag, 
who  observed  only  a  few  days  ago,  '•Airlines 
have  recently  begun  to  see  a  bit  of  blue  sky.  " 
During  the  seventies  it  is  also  reasonable 
to  expect  a  gradual  elimination  of  costly  de- 
lays In  the  air  and  on  the  ground  at  all  of 
the  nation's  high-density  airports.  A  great 
step  forward  has  been  taken  with  the  recent 
enactment  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1970  which  will  provide  the 
means  and  the  self -generated  funds  to  close 
the  gap  between  the  demand  upon,  and  the 
capacity  of,  airports  and  airways  facilities. 

Looking  down  the  corridor  of  time  it  Is 
significant  that,  according  to  all  industry  and 
Oovernment  forecasts,  the  end  of  the  1970's 
will  see  U.S.  airlines  flying  three  times  as 
many  passenger  miles  as  they  did  in  1960. 
Likewise,  air  freight  and  cargo,  which  now 
accounts  for  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of 
cargo  movements,  is  destined  to  grow  ac- 
cordingly. Consequently,  this  great  growth 
potential  promises  profitable  utilization  of 
wide-bodied  Jets — the  Douglas  DC-10,  the 
Boeing  747  and  the  Lockheed  1011  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  this  sense,  the  acqui- 
sition represents  the  sound  preparation  for 
predicted  future  demands. 

I  do  not  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  Polly- 
anna  attitude  toward  the  special  problems 
and  plight  of  some  of  the  carriers  who  have 
been  pretty  hard  hit,  nor  to  the  mdustry 
viewed  as  a  whole.  Prudent  administration  of 
the  business  affairs  of  every  air  carrier  as  well 
as  prudent  administration  of  the  regulatory 
requirements  must  be  forthcoming  in  order 
to  successfully  meet  special  short-term  needs. 
This.  I  can  assure  you,  is  the  desire  and  goal 
of  the  entire  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that  there 
have  been  allegations  leveled  against  the 
Board  which  are  not  in  accord  with  the  real, 
hard  facts.  For  example,  although  it  has  been 
said  by  some  critics  that  the  Board  baa  been 
impervious  to  the  need  for  increases  in  air 
fares,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  since 
October  1969  we  have  authorized  upward 
adjustments  of  passenger  fares  estimated  to 
have  a  favorable  revenue  impact  for  the  car- 
riers of  more  than  $623  million  over  a  12- 
month  period.  Under  the  restrictions  of  a 
court  order  obtained  by  32  Members  of  Con- 
gress (Mosa,  et  al.  v.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board) 
we  are  required  to  complete  the  giant  and 
complex  Domeatic  Passenger  Fare  Investiga- 
tion before  further  acroes-the-board  fare  in- 
creases can  lawfully  be  implemented.  All  par- 
ties to  that  proceeding  are  agreed  that  some 
measure  of  additional  price  adjustment  Is  in 
order.  We  are  hopeful  of  completing  the  prin- 
cipal pcut  of  this  case  during  the  next  few 
months,  following  which  further  remedial 
action,  as  Justified  by  the  record,  can  be 
taken. 

Oreat  care  and  restraint  should  be  taken 
In  connection  with  the  pricing  of  airline 
services  to  avoid  the  potential  effect  of  pric- 
ing air  travel  out  of  the  reach  of  any  of  our 
citizens  except  the  affluent  Jet  set  or  the 
traveling  businessman. 

The  important  thing,  as  the  President  has 
cautioned,  is  for  each  of  us  during  this  period 
to  lower  our  voices.  Each  segment  of  air 
commerce,  the  airlines,  large  and  small, 
scheduled,  and  nonscheduled,  the  regu- 
lators, the  public  press,  the  legislators, 
and  the  travelers,  must  avoid  pointing  the 
finger  of  blame  at  the  other.  We  gain  noth- 
ing by  this  and  can  only  delay  the  time  when 
we  can  reach  a  solution  to  the  problems  faced 
by  all  of  us.  Both  management  and  Oovern- 
ment must  avoid  taking  inunovable  and  un- 
changeable positions.  There  was  an  obeerva- 
tlon  made  by  a  television  pundit  the  other 
evening  that  I  think  is  very  apt.  He  said  that 


man  was  able  to  travel  250,000  miles  throTigh 
space  and  land  within  60  feet  of  bii  target 
on  the  moon  because  there  were  no  peoQ> 
in  between.  The  challenges  presented  by 
nature  we  can  overcome  but  the  problems 
which  men  create  for  one  another  seem  at 
times  to  be  insoluble. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  view  this 
period  much  like  a  frontal  pattern  in  the 
weather.  While  it  is  passing  through,  there 
arc  storms  and  lightning  and  turmoil.  Bu: 
it  Is  nat  a  permanent  thing  and  like  a  ttarni 
front  I  believe  our  economic  storm  is  a  »ym- 
bol  and  sign  of  growth  and  ferment  mi 
progress  Inside  the  industry.  Unfortunately. 
It  appears  that  In  order  to  reach  new  level- 
c;  efficiency  and  public  service.  :hls  Industry 
must  periodically  weather  these  storms.  But 
I  believe  that  Just  as  the  crisis  has  been 
more  violent  this  time  than  It  was  a  decade 
ago,  the  weather  to  follow  will  be  more  salu- 
brlcuE  and  prosperous  for  the  airline  Indus- 
try. 

SlATEMENT     BY     THZ     HONOaABLE     ROBXXT     T. 

MrapHT.  Vicz  Chaixman,  Civn.  Azsonau- 

TICS     BOASO,      AT     TRaNSPOBTATION     SCSSION, 

39th  Annx-'ai.  CoNrawNcr,  the  New  Eirc- 
LAND  Council,  STATuat-Hn-TON  Hotel, 
BosTOK,  Mass.,  Novembxs  22,  1963 

I  am  honored.  Indeed,  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  with  you  of  the  New 
England  Council  In  this  discussion  today  on 
t.^e  transportation  needs  of  my  native  New 
EIngUnd  region. 

I  have  an  abiding  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  a  sound  air  trans- 
portation system  geared  to  the  present  and 
future  requirements  of  this  area.  Thus,  I  feel 
a  special  duty  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
affairs  and  thinking  of  this  organization 
dedicated  to  the  economic  develc^ment  of 
New  England  so  that  I  may  better  under- 
stand the  problems  and  their  best  solution 
frcn-.  a  grass  roots  point  of  view. 

No  section  of  this  great  country  Is  more 
acutely  dependent  upon  air  transportation 
for  its  economic  and  industrial  well-being 
than  is  New  England.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Northern  New  England — Maine.  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  where  rail  pas- 
sen?er  service  has  so  declined  as  to  be  prac- 
tically nonexistent  over  much  of  the  area 
and  where  problems  of  terrain  and  climate 
pose  special  problems  for  surface  transporta- 
tion during  much  of  the  year. 

In  analyzing  and  planning  for  a  truly 
regional  air  transportation  system  for  all  of 
the  New  England  States,  we  must  look  beyond 
the  periphery  of  service  to  the  major  metro- 
politan area  of  Boston.  Adequate  levels  of 
air  service  at  Boston  do  not  necessarily 
accrue  to  the  benefit  or  meet  the  needs  of 
other  industrial  areas  of  New  England  whose 
economy  is  not  irrevocably  linked  with  this 
great  and  Important  Hub  City.  We  must 
direct  our  attention  to  the  eastern  part  of 
this  State,  to  the  many  cities  and  com- 
munities north  of  the  Massachusetts  border 
and  to  the  south  and  southwestern  part  of 
old  New  England.  I  suggest  that  we  could 
borrow  as  our  motto  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  air  transportation  in  New  England 
the  motto  which  is  fotmd  on  the  Oreat  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island — the  word. 
HOPE.  It  has  been  a  special  devotion  to  tbii 
great  virtue  of  hope  which  has  kept  the 
sovereign  State  of  Rhode  Island  very  much 
alive  and  quite  progressive  as  the  smallest 
political  entity  in  our  great  Republic  despite 
a  trend  toward  bigness — a  trend  which  ha* 
ground  under  heel  at  times  a  tolerant  respect 
for  the  significant  social  and  economic  con- 
tributions which  can  be  made  by  small 
entitles  in  various  phases  of  otir  political  and 
social  strata. 

What  does  New  England  need  in  the  way 
of  adequate  air  service?  Of  course,  no  sln- 
^  pM«oc  can  have  all  the  wise  answers  to 
such  a  challenging  qviestlon.  However.  I 
do  know  this:  U  New  England  la  to  retain 
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Its  present  Industry  and  attract  new  indus- 
try and  to  mova  forward,  together  with 
other  great  areas  c€  ttils  country,  toward  bet- 
ter days  for  Its  citizenry,  it  must  hold  on  to 
Its  present  level  of  air  service.  Present  serv- 
ice and  carriers  must  be  the  base  on  which 
we  build  for  the  future.  To  dissipate  pres- 
ent service  would  be  a  grave  mistake  and 
to  suggest  that  It  can  be  radically  reduced 
would  not,  in  my  Judgment,  be  wise  co\an- 
sel  at  all. 

We  know  that  other  parts  of  the  country, 
in  recent  years,  have  enjoyed  a  much  more 
Impressive  rate  of  industrial  and  economic 
growtk.  A  salient  factor  in  arresting  the 
trend  of  indi«try  away  from  New  England 
is  the  preservation  and  betterment  of  all 
of  our  transportation  media — Including  air 
transpixtatlon. 

Keys  to  an  adequate  pattern  of  New  Eng- 
land air  service  are  frequent  and  reliable 
regular  service.  Northern  New  England 
should  have  direct  through  service  available 
to  points  beyond  Boston  to  New  York  and 
south,  for  example.  We  need  the  assurance 
of  through  trunk  service  as  our  traffic  grows. 

In  any  long-range  planning  for  New  Eng- 
land, we  must  take  a  leaf  from  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  New  York  and  in  Chicago.  There 
Is  no  need  to  create  air  traffic  problems  at 
Logan  Airport  by  stopping  through  traffic 
even  though  there  is  still  room  for  expan- 
sion and  growth  here  without  moving  to- 
ward satellite  airports  at  this  time.  There 
Is  no  reason  for  p>eople  living  in  Rhode 
Island  to  travel  north  to  Boston  for  beyond 
air  service.  In  Connecticut,  air  commerce  is 
being  squeezed  down  to  the  point  of  one 
trunk  airport  in  the  entire  State — an  ir- 
reducible minimum  of  trunk  service  for 
this  growing  Industrial  State.  All  elements  of 
the  New  England  business  community  and 
of  this  organization  must  actively  support 
the  services  now  available  if  we  are  to  see 
the  future  improvements  which  are  so  vital 
to  the  area. 

Special  attention  must  be  focused  on  sea- 
sonal air  service  to  meet  the  vacation  econ- 
omy travel  needs  of  Northern  Vermont. 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and  the  other 
well-known  vacation  sftots  in  New  England. 
The  tourist  Industry  depends  on  good  trans- 
port service  to  make  the  many  attractive 
VBcaUon  spots  in  New  England  accessible 
to  tbe  ever-increasing  East  Coast  popula- 
tion. These  needs  will  not  be  wholly  met 
through  area  airports  which  require  ar- 
rangements few  long  surface  movements  to 
destination.  This  travel  market,  so  impor- 
tant to  the  local  economy,  can  and  should 
be  served  and  developed  through  the  aegis 
of  New  England's  own  carrier.  Northeast. 
With  subsidy  support  now  available  for  re- 
gional services.  Northeast  should  be  able  to 
better  meet  these  needs. 

Sound,  reliable  air  service  in  many  areas 
of  New  England  is  not  economically  possible 
without  subsidy  as  is  also  the  case  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  ThU  subslr'.y  represents 
a  sound  Federal  investment  In  the  economic 
well-being  of  this  area.  It  is  bread  caat  upon 
the  waters  which  will  return  many-fold  in 
terms  of  increased  business.  Industry,  em- 
ployment, sales,  etc.  aU  to  the  benefit  of 
the  national  economy  and,  hence,  our  na- 
tional Treasury.  New  England's  subsidy 
claim  is  a  relatively  modest  requirement  In 
comparison  with  that  allocated  to  other  areas 
of  the  Umted  States  and  cannot  be  regarded 
•8  improvident  or  unnecessary.  If  we  are 
considering  spending  $750  mUlion  to  $1  bU- 
llon  to  assist  development  of  some  200  super- 
»nlc  transport  planes,  primarily  useful  In 
coast-to-coast  and  foreign  travel,  then  we 
ought  not  to  balk  at  wise  and  provident 
expenditures  for  transportaUon  services  In 
New  England  which  are  vital  not  only  to 
the  local  economy,  but  which  will  in  txim 
•contribute  to  our  national  econocny. 

Baalc  to  reliable  air  transportation  service 


in  New  England  is  a  system  of  adequate,  safe 
airports.  Many  of  the  service  eomplalnts  of 
the  past  were  attributable  to  lack  of  tbe 
modem  navigation  systems  and  aids  which 
would  assure  all-weather  service  in  many 
areas  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont. Certain  improvements  must  be  In- 
stalled if  we  are  to  build  soundly  for  New 
England's  future  In  the  "eo's  and  '70's.  Fre- 
quency and  reliability  of  air  service  are  the 
key  to  traffic  growth.  As  one  New  Hampshire 
aviation  expert  said  recently.  It  is  somewhat 
ironic  that  we  talk  and  plan  for  landing  ve- 
hicles on  the  moon  with  great  confidence 
when  It  is  still  impossible  to  land  a  plane  in 
inclement  weather  in  New  Hampabire.  Fur- 
ther improvements  are  eaeential  and  your 
state  and  cooomunity  airport  officials  must 
continue  their  efforts  and  press  their  case 
with  the  PAA. 

One  final  thought.  New  England  is  an 
ideal  area  where  a  modem,  economic  small 
aircraft  could  be  laboratory  tested,  as  it  were, 
to  see  if  we  can  reverse  the  trend  of  trying 
to  adapt  public  service  policy  to  technology, 
rather  than  technology  to  policy.  In  short,  I 
fear  we  have  been  allowing  the  machine  to 
rule  us,  rather  than  building  the  machines  to 
best  serve  our  multifaceted  transportation 
needs.  We  are  told  that  the  Jet  is  too  large 
to  serve  small  cities  and  that  the  DC-3  is 
wearing  out  and  is  no  longer  acceptable. 
Why  should  not  the  Oovernment  cooperate  In 
working  out  reasonably-priced  rental  ar- 
rangements with  selected  carriers  for  experi- 
mental use  of  some  of  tbe  small  aircraft 
now  available?  No  one  can  say  how  such  a 
program  would  work  out  but,  in  my  view. 
It  is  certainly  worth  further  study  and  active 
consideration.  Congress  has  expressed  In- 
terest in  such  a  proposal  and  although  we 
would  probably  require  specific  legislative 
authorization,  I  am  of  the  view  that  such 
an  experiment  could  be  useful  in  developing 
traffic  and  Improving  service  over  son\e  of  the 
lighter  traffic  routes  in  this  area.  The  local 
service  carriers  and  the  Oovernment  have 
expended  considerable  energy  in  attempting 
to  define  criteria  for  a  useable  small  plane 
and  significant  progress  Is  being  made.  We 
also  see  favorable  slgiu  in  the  trunk  carriers' 
increasing  interest  In  shorter-haul  aircraft. 
It  would  be  anomalous  indeed  were  we  to 
see  a  downgrading  in  service  at  middle  and 
smaller  size  cities  as  so-called  technological 
advances  continue.  We  must  not  permit  this 
to  happen. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

(The  i-emarks  of  Mr.  Hritska  on  the 
introduction  of  S.  1087,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971,  ap- 
pear earlier  in  the  Rkcoro  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Res- 
olutions.") 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  on  the 
introduction  of  S.  1088,  to  create  a  U.S. 
Court  of  Labor-Management  Relations, 
appear  earlier  In  the  Rkcoro  imder 
"Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.") 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR  JAVITS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, at  the  ccmclusion  of  the  colloquy 
for  which  time  has  been  allotted  under 
a  previous  order,  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Yorit  (Mr.  Javits)  be  recognized  for 


not  to  exceed  15  minutes  just  prior  to  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  proprsun  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows:  The  Senate  will  convene  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  following  a  recess.  Follow- 
ing the  approval  of  the  Journal,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders,  if  they 
desire,  under  the  standing  order, 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  smd  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  will  conduct  a  col- 
loquy for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  45 
minutes.  The  colloquy  will  pertain  to 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Following  the  colloquy,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutee, 
following  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  45  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  further  consideration  of  the 
pending  business. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXn  OP 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  to  postpone  imtil  the  next 
legislative  day  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scon)  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
oluti(xi  9. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  KM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mi .  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, March  3,  1971,  at  11  ajn. 


NOMmA-nON 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  March  2  (legislative  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 17),  1971: 

DiPAKTMBirr  or  Coiucxacx 

James  T.  Lynn,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Ckjmmerce,  vice  Bocco  C.  Slelllano, 
resigned. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God: 
and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handi- 
vwrks. — Psalms  19:1. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  who  hast 
created  this  expanding  universe  and  who 
dost  keep  the  planets  in  their  courses,  yet 
art  mindful  of  the  fsOnt  whispers  of  our 
human  minds,  before  Thee  we  bow  in 
reverence  contemplating  the  glory  of  Thy 
being,  the  greatness  of  Thy  work,  and 
the  goodness  of  Thy  spirit.  Thou  hast 
blessed  us  in  many  ways  and  led  us  in 
many  paths.  For  all  these  blessings  we 
are  truly  grateful. 

Particularly  are  we  thankful  for  those 
who  labor  so  diligently  in  our  space  pro- 
gram and  for  the  success  of  our  astro- 
nauts in  reaching  the  moon  and  return- 
ing safely.  May  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  all 
who  work  in  this  area  and  may  success 
continue  to  attend  their  efforts.  As  our 
knowledge  of  the  world  increases  so  may 
our  faith  in  Thee  increase  that  we  may 
use  our  knowledge  wisely  and  for  the 
good  of  all. 

We  pray  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pioneer  of 
Life,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


RECEPTION  BY  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF  THE  APOLLO  14 
ASTRONAUTS 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO 
ESCORT  THE  APOLLO  14  ASTRO- 
NAUTS INTO  THE  CHAMBER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  to  escort 
our  dlsting\iished  visitors  into  the  Cham- 
l)er  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
BoGGS,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  O'Neill,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Miller,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Teague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Arends,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pul- 
ton, and  the  gentleman  troca.  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Wyman. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  smd  2  min- 
utes, pjn.)  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 
At  12  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.,  the 
Doorkeeper    (Hon.   WUllam   M.   MUler) 
annoimced  the  Apollo  14  astronauts. 

Capt.  Alan  B.  Shef>ard,  Jr.,  VS.  Navy; 
Capt.  Edgar  Dean  Mitchell,  US.  Navy; 
and  Lt.  Col.  Stuart  Allen  Roosa,  U.S.  Air 
Force;  accompanied  by  the  Committee 
of  Escort,  entered  the  Chamber  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
The  SPEAKER.  My  colleagues  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  the 
very  high  honor  of  welcoming  on  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  this 
Chamber  those  heroic  astronauts  of 
Apollo  14  who  have  accomplished  on  be- 
half of  mankind  and  the  Nation  the  most 
difficult,  most  sophisticated  feat  in  the 
history  of  modem  technology. 

I  have  the  fiulher  honor  of  presenting 
to  you  the  distinguished  and  veteran 
commander  of  that  flight,  Capt.  Alan  B. 
Shepard.  Jr. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
Captain    SHEPARD.    Thank   you    so 
much. 

Since  I  am  the  commander  of  the  mis- 
sion, I  have  the  prerogative  of  designat- 
ing how  the  tasks  will  be  accomplished. 
My  first  designation  this  morning  will 
be  to  designate  my  two  buddies  over  here 
permission  of  saying  a  few  words  to  you — 
just  a  few  little  mementos  of  what  went 
on  during  the  flight  of  Apollo  14. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  first  Capt. 
Ed  Mitchell. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
Captain  MITCHELL.  Thank  you.  Alan. 
Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  hard  pressed  to  tell  you 
about  Apollo  14  in  the  next  2  minutes, 
but  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  what  we  feel  we  accomplished  in 
9  hours  and  17  minutes  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face. That  is  slightly  more  than  a  normal 
working  day,  but  let  me  see  if  I  can  reit- 
erate for  you — enximerate  for  you  some 
of  those  items. 

We  set  up  a  nuclear  generating  sta- 
tion. We  set  up  a  telemetry  control  sta- 
tion which  was  powered  by  the  generat- 
ing station.  We  set  up  six  very  compli- 
cated experiments  that  were  controlled 
from  the  ground.  We  conducted  or  set 
up — psrformed  five  additional  experi- 
ments on  the  lunar  surface.  We  eval- 
uated a  new  wheeled  vehicle.  We  col- 
lected about  45  different  samples  total- 
ing 95  poimds.  the  largest  of  which  was 
21  pounds.  We  drove  four  core  tubes  into 
the  lunar  surface.  We  dug  a  trench  so 
that  the  geologists  could  have  an  in- 
sight as  to  what  the  surface  looked  like 
just  beneath  what  we  could  see.  We 
traversed  approximately  2  miles  across 
the  limar  surface  making  geological  ob- 
servations as  we  went.  We  erected  a  TV 
station  and  conducted  a  9-hour  "Today" 
show.  We  formed  the  first  lunar  "Olym 
pics,"  which  consisted  of  two  holes  of  golf 
and  one  javelin  throw. 


That  was  a  pretty  good  day's  work. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
Captain  SHEPARD.  I  would,  at  this 
time,  like  to  introduce  the  third  member 
of  the  Apollo  14  crew.  The  poor  fellow  did 
not  have  the  fun  on  the  lunar  surface 
as  we  did,  because  he  had  to  stay  up 
there  and  orbit  around  and  listen  to  all 
tiie  fim  we  were  having.  But  nonetheless, 
he  did  a  tremendous  job  by  himself 
photographing  the  lunar  surface,  and 
returned  with  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs that  will  help  the  cartographers, 
help  the  geologists,  and  enthuse  those 
who  are  interested  in  looking  at  a 
strange  planet. 

Command  module  pilot  Lt.  Col.  Stuart 
Roosa. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  ROOSA.  You  know, 
of  all  the  thrills  of  Apollo  14  I  do  not 
believe  any  of  them  can  match  the  thrill 
that  it  is  for  me  to  stand  in  front  of 
this  body  this  morning. 

I  think  every  American,  every  citizen 
of  the  country,  at  some  time  tries  his 
best  to  visit  Washington,  D.C.  I  know  I 
did  when  I  was  in  high  school  and  passed 
through  the  galleries  and  watched  the 
Congress  in  action,  and  was  extremely 
thrilled. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  find  the 
words  to  tell  you  gentlemen  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  opt>ortunity  to  be  stand- 
ing in  this  body  on  this  day. 

I  also  want  to  thank  all  of  you  who 
made  it  possible  for  Apollo  14  to  be  the 
success  it  was.  I  look  upon  Apollo  14  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  humility- 
pride   in   being   a   crewmember   on   14. 
pride  in  being  associated  with  NASA,  and 
pride  in  being  a  citizen  of  this  great 
country.  I  also  feel  humble  in  association 
with  a  project  which  I  like  to  think  per- 
sonifies the  spirit  of  our  forefathers,  the 
spirit  that  took  the  American  flag  from 
the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  has  three  times  planted  it  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 
Captain  SHEPARD.  Thank  you,  Ed, 
and  thank  vou,  Stu. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  time  a  few 
of  my  own  thoughts,  and  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  think  back  to  1959  when  we 
first  started  the  manned  space  effort, 
when  we  first  started  this  country's  total 
space  program,  many  of  you  here  today 
were  there  then.  Many  of  you  have  since 
suffered  with  us  through  the  valleys,  the 
low  points  of  our  space  program,  as  well 
as  through  the  high  points. 

I  think  you  wiU  agree  with  me.  having 
shared  this  experience  with  us,  that  the 
mission  of  Kitty  Hawk  and  An  tares— that 
of  Apollo  14 — really  is  the  payoff,  the 
culmination  of  the  years  of  effort  and 
the  long  hours  and  days  and  weeks  of 
work  that  we  all  have  put  into  this  pro- 
gram together. 

We  met  with  Chairman  Miller  this 
morning,  as  perhaps  most  of  you  know, 
and  gave  him  a  really  detailed  reportof 
the  contributiOTis  that  ApoUo  14  has 
made.  We  talked  about  the  sdenttflc 
contributions  and  the  Immediate  and  to- 
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direct  benefits  which  accrue.  We  talked 
about  the  geological  contributions  which 
will  enable  man  to  know  more  about  the 
planet  Moon  smd  certainly  more  about 
the  planet  Earth  as  the  result  of  these 
studies.  We  talked  about  the  tremendous 
momentum  that  has  been  achieved  as  a 
result  of  this  completely  successful  flight. 

It  is  a  memorable  day  for  all  three  of 
us— a  day  that  we  will  never  forget.  And, 
as  Stu  said  earlier,  it  Is  the  recognition 
of  the  contributions  of  flights  such  as 
Apollo  14,  the  overall  benefits  and  pres- 
tige which  this  country  enjoys  from  hav- 
ing that  flag  up  there,  and  all  the  tech- 
nical beneflts  which  accrue,  that  is  the 
thing  that  we  rejoice  in  this  morning. 

Having  suffered  through  the  low  points 
with  you  and  having  rejoiced  with  you 
in  our  joint  successful  efforts,  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  this  opportunity.  [Ap- 
plause, the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKEli.  Our  distinguished 
visitors  have  agreed  to  present  them- 
selves in  the  well  of  the  House  in  order 
that  they  may  greet  all  the  Members  of 
this  body.  Will  the  Committee  of  Escort 
now  accompany  the  distinguished  visi- 
tors to  the  well  of  the  House. 

The  distinguished  visitors  were  es- 
corted to  the  well  of  the  House  by  the 
Committee  of  Escort. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  Members  please 
give  attention  to  the  Chtdr.  The  Chair 
would  like,  while  the  astronauts  are 
greeting  Members,  to  present  those  who 
have  honored  us  just  as  much  as  their 
distinguished  husbands,  fathers,  and 
sons. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  present  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Louise  Shepard. 

The  Chair  also  is  pleased  to  present 
the  children  of  Captain  Shepard:  Mrs. 
Laura  Shepard  Snyder,  Julie  Shepard, 
and  Alice  Shepard. 

Now  it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  present  the  parents  of  one  of  our 
most  illustrious  and  successful  astro- 
nauts, who  have  lived  to  see  him  perform 
great  feats.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Shepard 
of  East  Derry,  N.H. 

The  Chair  would  next  like  to  present 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Edgar  D.  Mitchell,  U.S. 
Navy,  Mrs.  Louise  Mitchell.  And  the 
children:  Karlyn  Mitchell  and  Elizabeth 
Wtchell. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  present  the 
distinguished  mother,  not  only  because 
of  who  her  son  is,  but  also  because  of 
where  she  is  from,  Mrs.  Ernest  Wagoner 
of  Tahlequah,  Okla. 

The  Chair  woa'd  like  to  present  the 
wife  of  Lt.  Col.  Stuart  Allen  Roosa.  U.S. 
Air  Force,  Mrs.  Joan  Roosa.  And  the  chil- 
dren: Christopher.  John,  Stuart.  Jr.,  and 
Rosemary.  The  Roosas  are  going  to  be 
flying  for  a  long  time. 

I  also  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the 
parents  of  Colonel  Roosa.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dewey  Roosa.  of  Tucson. 

May  I  tell  you  a  few  things  about  these 
distinguished  visitors  which  you  probably 
do  not  know. 

Capt.  Alan  Shepard.  I  am  sure  you  do 
know,  is  a  graduate  of  the  UJ3.  Naval 
Academy,  and  he  Is  the  first  flying 
■•tronaut  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
«  also  has  a  master  of  arts  degree  from 
Dartmouth  College. 


Captain  Mitchell  obtained  a  B.S.  degree 
in  industrial  management  from  Carnegie 
Institute,  a  BJB.  in  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing from  the  U.S.  Naval  Postgraduate 
School,  and  a  doctor  of  science  in  astro- 
nautics from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  He  entered  the  Navy  In 
1952  and  was  commissioned  ensign  in 
May  1953. 

This  is  indicative  of  the  quality  and 
the  caliber  and  the  ability  of  the  kind  of 
men  who  participate  In  this  wonderful 
program. 

May  I  add  that  Captain  Roosa  com- 
pleted high  school  at  Claremore,  Okla., 
went  to  Oklahoma  State  University,  the 
University  of  Arizona,  graduated  with  a 
BJ3.  degree  In  aeronautical  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Colorado. 

I  am  very  happy  Captain  Roosa  is  from 
Oklahoma.  I  wish  he  had  been  from  my 
district  instead  of  from  Ed  Edmondson's. 

I  welcome  one  and  all. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  annoimces 
that  the  House  will  continue  In  recess 
until  1:30  pjn.  The  bells  will  be  rung  15 
minutes  before  the  time  for  reconvening. 


AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
1  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
proceedings  had  during  the  recess  of  the 
House  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  IRA  KAPENSTEIN 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  serv- 
ices are  being  held  today  in  Washington 
for  an  outstanding  young  American,  Ira 
Kapenstein.  a  native  of  Milwaukee,  who 
had  risen  to  one  of  the  highest  posts  in 
the  National  Democratic  Party  as  prin- 
cipal aide  to  our  national  chairman, 
Lawrence  O'Brien. 

Ira  Kapenstein  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  dedicated  young  men  I  have 
ever  known.  He  wa*!  a  young  man  with 
great  self-possession,  tremendous  under- 
standing of  the  forces  suid  the  pressures 
of  politics  in  today's  complex  society,  and 
a  true  sense  of  dedication  to  making  this 
country  of  ours  a  better  place  In  which 
to  live. 

He  wjtf  the  recipient  In  1968  of  the 
Postmaster  General's  Benjamin  Franklin 
Award  for  outstanding  service. 

He  was  a  young  man  who  will  be  very 
much  missed  today.  Men  of  his  caliber 
and  his  dedication  are  sorely  needed  on 
the  national  political  scene. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife,  to 
his  three  sons,  and  to  the  remainder  of 
the  Kapenstein  family. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ira  Kapen- 
stein, deputy  chairman  of   the  Demo- 


cratic NationsJ  Committee,  died  yester- 
day at  George  Washington  University 
Hospital  here. 

A  brilliant  yoimg  msm  whose  career 
was  nothing  short  of  meteoric,  Mr.  Kap- 
enstein rose  from  a  Milwaukee  newspaper 
reporter  to  one  of  the  highest  posts  In  his 
party  within  a  decade. 

He  was  just  35  years  old  yesterday 
when  camcer  took  his  life. 

Since  1965,  he  served  as  a  principal 
aide  and  trusted  confidante  to  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien,  now  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  former 
Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  O'Brien  said  yesterday  that  the 
country  and  the  Democratic  Party  "have 
lost  a  dedicated  leader." 

I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Cool  and  clearhesided  no  matter  how 
pressed  by  his  burdensome  assignments 
in  government  and  politics,  Mr.  Kapen- 
stein could  master  problems  others  con- 
sidered beycsid  solution. 

His  early  work  on  plans  for  a  Govern- 
ment postal  corporation,  for  example, 
played  a  major  role  in  the  eventual  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  Postal  Service. 

He  earned  the  Postmaster  General's 
Benjamin  Franklin  Award  In  1968  for 
outstanding  service. 

Just  7  years  ago,  in  1963,  Mr.  Kapen- 
stein left  his  job  as  Washington  reporter 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  to  join  the 
staff  of  Postmaster  General  John  Gro- 
nouskl. 

He  stayed  on  when  O'Brien  succeeded 
Gronouski.  becoming  the  new  Postmaster 
General's  special  assistant  for  public  in- 
formation and  what  most  people  would 
describe  as  his  right-hand  msm. 

It  marked  the  beginning  of  a  close 
friendship  between  the  two  men. 

The  Democratic  Party— Indeed,  the 
Nation  itself — has  lost  one  of  its  most 
promising  young  leaders. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  Mr. 
Kapenstein's  lovely  wife.  Betty,  his  three 
sons  and  the  rest  of  his  family. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  all  Members 
wishing  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  this  subject. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENIOR  CITIZEN  TRAVEL  BILL 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  which 
has  as  its  purpose,  the  establishment  of 
reduced  standby  air  fares  for  our  senior 
citizens. 

For  years  now,  this  country's  major  air 
carriers  have  offered  reduced  standby 
passenger  rates  for  service  personnel  and 
students.  Under  this  provision,  if  there 
are  empty  seats  on  a  plane,  the  stand- 
bys  are  permitted  aboard  after  full- 
fare  passengers  have  been  seated.  The 
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reduced  standby  rates  permit  a  vast 
number  of  students  and  servicemen  to  fly 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  in  a  position 
to  do  so. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  standby 
system  has  worked  well,  most  of  our  ma- 
jor air  carriers  are  still  feeling  a  finan- 
cial squeeze  due  to  a  lack  of  passengers. 
For  anyone  who  flies  commercially  on  a 
regular  basis,  as  many  of  us  in  this  body 
do,  the  sight  of  vacant  seats  is  quite  com- 
mon even  with  the  present  standby  sys- 
tem in  full  swing. 

Why,  then,  has  there  been  a  marked 
decline  in  air  passenger  travel  in  recent 
years?  Quite  frankly,  I  believe  that  a 
major  contributing  factor  is  simply  that 
many  people  can  no  longer  afford  to  fly 
and  this  is  particularly  true  for  those 
trying  to  make  ends  meet  on  a  fixed  or 
retirement  income,  and  those  in  the  so- 
called  lower  and  middle  income  cate- 
gories. 

With  this  being  the  case,  it  should  be 
obvious  that  the  solution— both  for  the 
airlines  and  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
fiy — does  not  lie  in  raising  air  fares  or 
cutting  back  flight  schedule  or  passenger 
service. 

Many  elderly  people  today  would  like 
to  fiy — to  visit  their  children  and  rela- 
tives, or  to  take  a  much  deserved  vaca- 
tion trip  abroad.  But  they  do  not  fly  due 
to  the  high  cost.  Yet,  summer  after  sum- 
mer, students  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  world  at  cut-rate  air 
fares  while  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents, in  many  cases,  have  never  set 
foot  out  of  the  State — much  less  out  of 
the  country. 


SECURITY  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  the  bombing  at 
the  U.S.  Capitol  Building  early  yesterday 
morning,  it  is  obvious  that  security  meas- 
ures must  be  stiffened.  A  number  of 
Members  have  asked  me  what  has  hap- 
pened to  a  proposal  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  <^Mr.  Jacobs) 
and  myself  to  install  a  plexiglass  type  of 
transparent  protective  covering  over  the 
galleries,  which  woiild  aLso  enable  the  vis- 
itors to  hear  more  clearly  and  to  allow 
a  commentary  on  the  blU  being  debated, 
the  procedure  utilized,  who  is  speaking, 
and  the  major  issues  at  stake. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organizatl<Hi  of  Congress,  which 
reported  in  1966, 1  Included  the  following 
In  my  statement  of  Separate  Views: 

The  gallerlM  tbould  be  enclosed  with 
scrundprooTed.  transparent  covering,  with  the 
floor  debates  piped  Into  the  galleries.  The 
floor  proceedings  would  then  be  clearly  ftudl- 
ble  to  visitors,  and  gallery  noises  would  not 
disturb  floor  proceedings. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  arguments  In 
1M6  were  not  based  on  security,  but  the 
present  situation  demands  that  the  secu- 
rity aq^ects  of  such  a  proposal  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  job  of  the  Capitol 
Police,  I  am  asstired,  will  be  much  simpler 
when  these  steps  are  taken,  and  hence- 


forth it  will  be  much  easier  to  protect 
both  the  Members  and  the  Capitol  itself. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  contained  a  pro- 
vision for  a  "Special  Commission  on 
Modernization  of  House  Oallery  Facil- 
ities," a  five-member  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker.  Section  499  of 
Public  Law  91-510  empowers  the  Com- 
mission to  study  and  report  on  necessary 
measures  for  modernizing  the  House 
galleries,  and  indicates  that  any  such 
program  formulated  and  developed  by 
the  Commission  shall  provide  for  the 
enclosure  of  the  galleries  with  soundproof 
and  transparent  coverage  in  such  manner 
as  to  preserve  the  visibility  from  the 
galleries  of  proceedings  on  the  House 
floor  and  eliminate  the  p.udibility  on  the 
House  floor  of  noise  in  the  galleries. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  early 
work  may  be  carried  forward  to  enable 
action  to  implement  this  provision  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 

CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY; 
MEMBERS  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency: 
ANNOrrNcncENT  or  Mzmbxrs  of  thx  Joint 

COMMTTTKZ  ON   DZfXMSZ   PRODTTCTTOIT 

MascbS,  1971. 
Hon.  Cael  Ai,be«t, 
r?i«  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dbak  Ms.  Speakzs:  As  you  know,  pursiiant 
to  section  7ia(a)<2)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1960  (title  50,  Appendix, 
United  States  Code,  section  ai83(a>(a)).  It 
Is  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  to  sug- 
gest five  members  of  the  Committee  to  be 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense Production. 

The  members  selected  to  serve  on  this 
Committee  for  the  9aad  Congress  In  ptir- 
suance  of  this  law  are  as  follows:  Wright 
Patman,  William  A.  Barrett,  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan, William  B.  Wldnall.  and  Gary  Brown 
of  Michigan. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
I  am., 

Mncerely  yours, 

WuoKT  Patmaiv, 
ChairTnan. 


REVENUE  SHARING  —  MESSAGE 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-5«> 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  messjige  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  tJie  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Many  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments today  are  In  serious  financial  dif- 
ficulty. This  has  not  diminished  the 
growing  demands  on  their  financial  re- 
sources, however:  their  needs  continue, 
their  populations  increase  and  their  so- 
cial problems  multiply.  AH  these  circum- 
stances point  to  the  need  for  outside  as- 


sistance, and  the  Federal  Government 
has  tried  to  provide  such  assistance.  Bat 
in  doing  so,  it  has  frequently  added  to, 
rather  than  reduced.  State  burdens. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  turned  increasingly  to  a 
complex  system  of  grants  for  providing 
financial  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments.  Today  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams accoimt  for  one-fifth  cf  State  and 
local  revenues.  In  theory  this  income 
should  reduce  the  pressure  on  State  and 
local  budgets  and  it  should  free  financial 
resources  at  those  levels  for  use  at  those 
levels.  In  practice  the  reverse  is  com- 
monly the  cafe. 

To  qualify  for  Federal  grants.  States 
and  local  government  units  are  fre- 
quently required  to  match  Federal  fund- 
ing, often  seriously  restricting  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  State  and  local  resources. 
Recipients  are  placed  in  the  position  of 
having  to  accept  Federal  money  with  its 
concomitant  restrictions  on  State  funds, 
or  receive  no  Federal  money  at  all.  Thus, 
we  may  'find  States  and  local  governing 
units  pursuing  projects  which  may  be 
of  low  priority  to  them  simply  becau.% 
money  for  these  projects  is  available, 
but  the  matching  requirements  for  such 
grants  may  have  to  be  met  at  the  ex- 
pense of  programs  of  higher  priority  to 
the  community. 

In  other  cases.  State  and  local  agen- 
cies are  required  to  maintain  their  finan- 
cial commitment  to  a  project  in  order  to 
qualify  for  Federal  grants  to  that  proj- 
ect. The  result,  again,  is  diminished  flex- 
ibility in  the  use  of  financial  resources 
at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Equally  burdensome  are  project-by- 
project  requirements  for  prior  Federal 
approval  of  grants.  These  requirements 
often  delay  the  availability  of  much 
needed  funds,  generate  Federal,  as  well 
as  State  and  local,  bureaucratic  delay, 
and  inject  needless  confusion  into  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  relationship. 
Rigidity  in  adhering  to  exact  require- 
ments is  rewarded,  and  new  or  imagina- 
tive ideas  are  frequently  lost  because 
they  fail  to  fit  exact  bureaucratic  guide- 
lines. 

Finally,  Federal  grants  have  prolifer- 
ated to  such  a  degree  that  simply  discov- 
ering their  availability  is  a  bureaucratic 
chore  all  in  itself.  The  processes  of  appli- 
cation frequently  contribute  to  the  cHfB- 
culty,  and  delay  the  process,  of  obtaining 
grants  to  a  degree  which  further  aggra- 
vates the  problan  the  money  is  designed 
to  assuage.  And,  because  the  Federal 
Government,  with  all  the  best  intentions, 
cannot  really  know  the  needs  of  the 
States  and  local  governing  units  as  well 
as  the  pec^le  who  govern  at  those  levels, 
these  grants  frequently  cannot  be  aimed 
with  real  precision  at  the  needs  which 
exist  at  those  levels. 

Certain  of  these  difficnlties  are  most 
prevalent  in  the  narrowly  defined  "cate- 
gorical grants,"  and  therefore  I  have 
long  supported  the  concept  of  block 
grants  which  permit  State  and  local  gov- 
erning units  to  receive  financial  assist- 
ance on  the  basis  of  what  they  know  is 
necessary.  This  eliminates  many  of  the 
proUems  of  the  categorical  grants.  The 
block  grant  does,  however,  retain  other 
shortcomings    requirements  for  match- 
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jng  funds,  maintenance  of  effort,  and 
prior  approval  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  fur- 
ther reform  our  system  of  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance,  and  to  streamline, 
where  we  can,  the  system  of  grant  aid 
by  adopting  a  system  of  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  which  provides  the  benefits  of 
Federal  assistance  without  the  burdens 
of  assistance  built  into  the  present  grant 
programs. 

The  purposes  of  130  of  our  narrowly 
baaed  categorical  grant  programs  now 
in  existence  can  be  reduced  to  six  broad 
areas  of  national  concern.  In  a  series  of 
special  messages,  of  which  this  is  the 
first,  I  will  propose  that  funds  be  made 
avaiiable  to  States  and  localities  to  as- 
sist them  in  meeting  their  problems  in 
the  areas  of  law  enforcement,  manpower 
training,  urban  development,  transpor- 
tation, rural  development  and  education, 
by  converting  these  grants  to  Special 
Revenue  Sharing.  Funds  for  assistance 
in  these  areas,  as  I  proposed  in  my  State 
of  the  Union  message,  will  include  more 
than  $10  billion  of  the  money  allocated 
for  the  narrow-purpose  grants  plus  $1 
billion  of  new  funds.  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  would  require  no  matching 
funds,  no  maintenance  of  effort,  no  prior 
project  approval  and,  within  the  six 
broad  areas,  recipients  would  have  the 
authority  to  spend  these  funds  on  pro- 
grams which  are  of  the  highest  priority 
to  them. 

I  am  proposing  today  legislation  for  the 
first  of  these  six  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing programs.  This  legislation  is  directed 
to  matters  of  primary  concern  In  our 
national  life:  the  control  of  crime  and  the 
improvement  of  this  nation's  system  of 
criminal  Justice.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  combatting  these  problems,  but 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

Part  of  the  market  progress  of  the 
past  two  years  can  be  attributed  to  the 
Law  EWorcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration (LEAA) .  The  LEAA  was  created 
by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  aid  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  fund- 
ing programs  for  police,  courts,  correc- 
tions, control  of  organized  crime,  civil 
disorders,  and  other  related  crime  prob- 
lems. This  is  a  national  problem — but 
the  basic  responsibilities  for  solving  this 
problem  rest  at  the  State  and  local  level 
and  the  LEAA  provides  for  Federal  tissist- 
ance  to  these  levels  of  government. 

This  program  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  those  who  bear  responsibility 
at  the  State  and  local  level  are  best 
qualified  to  Identify  their  enforcement 
problems,  and  to  set  the  priorities  and 
develop  the  means  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. It  is  designed  particularly  to  en- 
courage and  provide  for  experimentation 
and  innovation  in  the  search  for  more 
effective  solutions  to  the  crime  problem. 
With  LEAA  assistance  each  State  has  de- 
veloped, in  partnership  with  local  gov- 
ernments, a  comprehensive  statewide  ap- 
proach to  improving  law  enforcement 
■nd  reducing  crime.  Each  State  is  re- 
ceiving funds  under  this  program,  and 
IB  moving  to  execute  its  plans. 

The  program  Is  effective.  In  the  IMs- 
Wct  of  Columbia,  LEAA  assistance  has 
rttyed  a  rode  In  achieving  encouraging 


reductions  in  various  categories  of 
crime.  With  LEAA  assistance,  Oakland, 
California,  has  launched  a  unique  effort 
against  street  crime  using  citizen-police 
cooi)eration.  A  feature  of  this  effort  has 
been  more  than  thirty  bilingual  "citi- 
zen forums"  in  high-crime  areas. 

LEAA  has  launched  the  first  major 
Federal  research  and  development  pro- 
gram In  criminal  justice.  It  has  Ini- 
tiated the  first  nationwide  compu- 
terized Information  system — Project 
Search,  which  will  help  provide  instant 
interstate  information  on  offenders.  It 
has  funded  the  first  national  survey 
of  crime  victims,  and  the  first  national 
jail  survey.  In  the  six  New  England 
States  a  Joint  program  Is  under  way 
to  collect  and  analyze  Intelligence  in- 
formation and  plan  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort against  organized  crime  In  that 
area.  This  was  funded  by  LEAA.  LEAA 
assistance  to  the  States  for  corrections 
has  increased  from  $3  million  in  fiscal 
1969  to  over  $68  million  in  fiscal  1970. 
This  final  year  the  total  exceeds  $100 
million.  In  another  area  LEAA  has  Ini- 
tiated the  first  major  Federal  program 
to  enable  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  personnel  to  continue  their  edu- 
cations. More  than  nine  hundred  col- 
leges are  Involved  in  this  program. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  LEAA  has  as- 
sumed a  vital  and  effective  role  In  this 
area  of  Federal.  State  and  local  con- 
cern. But,  I  believe  it  can  and  must 
be  made  more  effective.  Therefore,  I  am 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  legislation  which 
I  believe  would  strengthen  and  increase 
its  effectiveness  in  the  war  on  crime 
by  increasing  both  the  resources  of  State 
and  local  enforcement  and  judicial  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  their  freedom  to  use  the 
resources  at  their  disposal. 

MATCHIKG  rCNDS 

I  propose  that  the  requirement  for 
matching  funds  be  eliminated  from 
LEAA  grants  being  converted  to  Spe- 
cial Revenue  Sharing. 

UAINTXIIANCX  or  ETFOKT 

I  propose  that  requirements  for  main- 
tenance of  effort  be  eliminated  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  payments. 

PRIOB  PSOJECT  APPROVAI. 

I  am  recommending  that  State  plan- 
ning agencies  continue  to  prepare  com- 
prehensive statewide  law  enforcement 
plans.  These  will  continue  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  IiF.AA  for  review  and  evalu- 
ation, to  assist  LEAA  In  Its  role  of  coun- 
seling State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies. I  am  proposing,  however,  that  re- 
quirements for  prior  approval  of  these 
plans  by  LEAA  be  eliminated.  Prior  ap- 
proval would  not  be  required  to  re- 
ceive Special  Revenue  Sharing  funds. 
comuoK 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  would  re- 
place the  present  LEAA  action  grants 
and  their  payment  would  be  automatic. 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  law  en- 
forcement for  the  first  full  year  would  be 
$500  mllllan.  Fifteen  percent  of  this 
would  be  in  grants  which  can  be  awarded 
at  the  discretion  of  LEAA,  and  the  re- 
mainder In  grants  awarded  automat- 
ically on  the  basis  of  population. 


CTVELBISBTS 


I  urge  that  the  protection  from  dis- 
criminatlcsi  now  provided  minorities 
under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  be  expressly  extended  to  special 
Revenue  Sharing. 

CONCLtmON 

The  changes  provided  in  the  LEAA 
legislation  are  not  extensive.  But  I  be- 
lieve they  will  have  a  profound  effect. 
They  are  designed  to  Improve  a  good 
program  which  already  has  many  of  the 
elements  we  seek  to  obtain  in  other  pro- 
grams. Special  Revenue  Sharing  will 
permit  the  needed  improvements.  And 
by  further  freeing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, both  from  the  restrictions  of 
onerous  Federal  control,  and  from  the 
administrative  and  fiscal  restrictions 
which  accompany  or  result  from  much  of 
our  Federal  asisstance,  we  can  release 
the  creative  capacities  of  each  level  of 
government  in  these  areas  of  national 
concern. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  2, 1971. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  PUBLIC  MEMBER 
OF  COMMISSION  ON  RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT 

The  SPEIAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7(a)  (1)  (B) ,  Public  Law 
91-377,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  public 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Railroad 
Retirement  the  following  person  from 
private  life:  Mr.  George  E.  Lelghty,  of 
Maryland. 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(a) .  Public  Law  91-129. 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Commlssi(Hi  on  Government  Procure- 
ment the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  HoLnrm-D,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Hortok.  of  New  York, 
and  the  following  member  from  outside 
the  Federal  Government:  Hon.  Joseph 
W.  Barr,  of  Marylsuid. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
JOINT  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
COINAGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301,  Public  Law  89-81, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage  the  fol- 
lowing members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Indiana;  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  of  Kentucky;  Mr.  Conti,  of 
Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  McClure,  of 
Idaho. 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  EDITORIAL 
CONCERNING  THE  BOMBING  OF 
THE  CAPITOL 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remaika 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
concerning  the  bombing  of  the  Capitol 
indicates  what  is  wrong  with  the  Postr— 
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and,  more  Importantly,  what  is  wrong 
with  a  certain  segment  of  our  society. 

The  Poet  concedes  that  the  bombing 
"Is  a  bad  piece  of  business,"  but  the 
thrust  of  its  editorial  is  that,  after  all.  we 
have  had  bombings  before,  and  that  the 
"new  level  of  outrage"  felt  in  this  in- 
stance Is  because  the  explosion  took 
place,  as  the  Post  says,  in  a  "Senate 
washroom." 

This  misses  the  point. 

America's  sense  of  outrage  is  not  be- 
cause this  explosion  occurred  in  a  build- 
ing used  by  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. It  is  because  the  Capitol  is  a  symbol 
of  our  Republic;  a  monument  to  our 
past;  a  beacon  for  our  future. 

The  bomber.  I  am  sure,  in  his  own 
warped  way,  fully  understood  and  ap- 
preciated this  point;  that  the  Post  does 
not  is  an  indication  of  what  is  wrong 
with  the  Post  and  with  that  part  of  our 
society  which  shares  its  general  approach 
and  attitude. 

The  poet  asks  the  question :  "Breathes 
there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead?" 

The  answer — unfortunately — is  "Yes." 


PRIVILEGES  OP  THE  HOUSE— TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  PRODUCTION  OP 
CERTAIN  DOCUMENTS  AND  IN- 
FORMATION. AND  THE  TESTI- 
MONY OR  DEPOSITIONS  OP 
HOUSE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  a  privilege  of  the  House,  and 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
264)  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  264 

Whereas.  Civil  Actions  No.  66  C  SCO  and 
No.  65  C  3050  had  been  instituted  respectively 
on  May  24.  1966,  and  December  6,  1965,  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  nunols.  Eastern  Divi- 
sion, by  Jeremiah  Stamler,  Yolanda  Hall, 
plaintiffs,  and  MUton  M.  Cohen,  intervening 
plaintiff,  against  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  for  mat- 
ters arising  out  of  the  performance  by  de- 
fendants of  their  legislative  duties  as  B4em- 
bers  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; 

And  whereas,  the  aforesaid  actions  were 
subsequently  dismissed  against  the  said 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  on  the  basis  of  their 
assertion  of  the  privilege  of  Speech  and  De- 
bate as  assured  by  Article  I.  Section  6.  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  but  that  the  ac- 
tions nevertheless  continue  against  persona 
thereafter  joined  as  defendants  In  the  ac- 
tions, to  wit:  John  N.  Mitchell,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States;  William  J.  Bauer, 
United  States  attorney  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois;  and  Donald  O.  Sanders. 
Alfred  M.  Nlttle.  and  Annlel  Cunningham, 
employees  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, serving  respectively  as  chief 
counsel,  legislative  coiinsel.  and  chief,  files 
and  reference  section,  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security: 

And  whereas  on  December  7,  1970.  in  the 
course  of  said  proceedings  certain  discovery 
has  been  ordered  on  behalf  of  plaintiffs  re- 
quiring defendants  to  produce  certain  docu- 
ments In  the  possession  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representative*,  to  respond  to  cer- 
tain written  interrogatories  to  which  response 
may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  documents  and 
Information  in  the  control  of  this  House,  and 
requiring  the  depositions  upon  oral  examina- 


tion of  Donald  G.  Sanders.  Alfred  M.  Nlttle. 
and  Annlel  Cunningham,  employees  of  the 
House  as  aforesaid,  and  the  depositions  upon 
oral  examination  of  Francis  J.  McNamara. 
Nell  E.  Wetterman.  and  Donald  I.  Sweany. 
former  employees  of  this  House,  which  may 
require  the  disclosure  of  information  and 
matters  acqtilred  by  them  In  the  course  of. 
and  by  reason  of,  their  employment  by  this 
House: 

And  whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  House 
no  documents  and  no  evidence  of  a  docu- 
mentary character  under  the  control,  and 
In  the  possession  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  by  the  mandate  of  process  of 
the  ordinary  courts  of  Justice  be  taken  from 
such  control  or  possession,  but  by  its  per- 
mission; 

And  whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the 
House  no  staff  employee  or  former  staff  em- 
ployee of  this  House  Is  authorized  to  appear 
and  testify,  except  by  order  of  the  House, 
concerning  any  matter  requiring  the  dis- 
closure of  Information  or  material  In  the  flies 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  or  at  Its  committees,  or  ac- 
quired in  an  official  capacity  by  reason  of 
his  employment  In  the  said  House,  the  dis- 
closure of  which  has  not  been  authorized  or 
Is  not  a  matter  of  public  record. 

And  whereas,  when  It  appears  by  the  order 
of  the  court  or  of  any  judge  thereof  or  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  of  said  court,  documents 
or  documentary  evidence  In  the  possession 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Hovise.  or  the 
testimony  of  an  employee  or  former  employee 
of    the   House   respecting   information    and 
knowledge   acquired    by   said   employees   by 
reason  of  their  employment  In  said  House. 
Is  needful  for  use  in  any  court  of  justice,  or 
for  the  promotion  of  justice,  the  House  will 
take  such  action  thereon  as  will  promote  the 
ends  of  justice  consistently  with  the  priv- 
ileges and  rights  of  the  House : 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  resoloved.  That— 
(1)   With  respect  to  plaintiffs'  motion  for 
production  of  documents  in  the  possession 
of   the   U.S.   House   of   Representatives  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  (or  his  designee)  Is  authorized 
to  make  available  for  response  to  plaintiffs' 
motion,  documents  to  the  extent  and  In  the 
manner  following :  There  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  plaintiffs  for  Inspection  and  copying 
at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Seciirity  In  Washington.  D.C..  during  busi- 
ness hours  the  printed  transcripts  of  all  pub- 
lic hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American   Activities  since   January    1,    1957. 
together   with   the   unedited  stenographer's 
transcripts  of  the  1965  Chicago  public  hear- 
ings; all  published  and  printed  reports.  In- 
cluding all  annual  reports,  and  all  press  re- 
leases   issued    by    the    Committee    on    Un- 
American  Activities  for  said  period;  aU  news- 
paper, periodical,  or  magazine  clippings  In 
the  custody  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  relating  to  the  plaintiffs'  subpenas 
or  appearances  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities;   and  a  copy  of 
the  Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Reprcsenta- 
Uves. 

(2)  With  respect  to  plaintiffs'  interrogato- 
ries, the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  (or  his  designee)  shall 
be  authorized  to  supply  the  foUowlng  infor- 
mation and  documents  for  response  to  said 
Interrogatories: 

(a)  As  to  Interrogatory  No.  1,  there  shall 
be  made  available  to  plaintiffs  for  inspection 
and  copying  at  the  offices  of  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  during  business  hours 
all  printed  reports  of  public  hearings  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
since  January  1.  1967.  together  with  the 
stenographer's  transcripts  of  the  1965  Chicago 
public  hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities;  all  press  release 
flies  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities for  said  period,  together  with  such 
news  clippings  as  are  In  the  custody  of  the 


Committee  on  Internal  Security  relating  to 
plaintiffs'  subpenas  or  appearances  at  the 
1966  Chicago  hearings;  and  copies  of  ths 
Congressloiuil   Directory  for  said  period. 

(b)  As  to  interrogatories  2,  3,  4,  and  B, 
requesting  Information  relating  to  persons 
employed  as  investigators,  counsel,  experts, 
and  consultants  for  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  since  January  1,  1007, 
this  Information  shall  be  compiled  and  fur- 
nished to  plaintiffs. 

(c)  As  to  Interrogatories  6  and  7,  there 
shall  be  made  available  to  plaintiffs  for 
their  Inspection  and  copying  at  the  offices 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity during  business  hours  the  printed 
reports,  hearings,  and  annual  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  since 
January  1,  1967,  together  with  access  to  the 
Congressional  Record  and  the  United  States 
Code.  The  plaintiffs  may  likewise  be  informed 
that  all  bills  Introduced  In  the  House  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Un-Amertcan 
Activities  or  considered  by  It  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967,  have  been  Introduced  by  in- 
dividual Members  of  the  House,  including 
individual  members  of  that  committee,  and 
that  counsel  and  staff  members  have  as- 
sisted, on  request.  In  drafting  some  of  said 
bills. 

(d)  As  to  Interrogatory  No.  8,  requesting 
the  names,  employers,  and  last-known  ad- 
dresses of  persons  who  served  subpenas  upon 
the  witnesses  for  the  Chicago  hearings.  thU 
information  shall  be  furnished. 

(3)  Donald  O.  Sanders.  Alfred  M.  Nlttle. 
and  Annlel  Cunningham,  employees  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  shall  be  authorized  to 
testify  or  depose  In  the  aforementioned  clvn 
actions  to  any  matters  determined  by  the 
court  to  be  material  and  relevant,  but  shall 
not  testify  to  or  otherwise  disclose  or  pro- 
duce any  Information  or  material  In  their 
possession  or  of  which  they  have  knowledge 
in  their  official  capacity  which  has  not  been 
pubUcly  released  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  or  by  the  former  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  or 
which  is  not  a  matter  of  public  record. 

(4)  FraneU  J.  McNamara.  Nell  E.  Wetter- 
man,  and  Donald  I.  Sweany,  former  employee* 
of  the  United  States  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves,  who  may  testify  or  depose  in  the  afore- 
mentioned clvU  actions,  are  hereby  ordered 
to  refrain  from  testifying  to,  disclosing,  or 
producing  In  the  said  civil  actions  any  In- 
formation or  material  in  their  possession,  or 
of  which  they  have  had  knowledge  in  their 
official  capacity  because  of  their  former  em- 
ployment by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  or  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  which  has  not 
been  publicly  released  by  either  of  said  com- 
mittees or  which  la  not  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

(6)  A  copy  of  thU  resolution  shall  be  cer- 
tlfled  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  the 
clerk  of  said  court. 

Mr.  ICHORD  ( during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution  was  mailed  to 
each  and  every  Member  of  the  House  on 
February  25.  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  may  be  c^- 
sidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao.  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  recruest  of  the  gentieman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentieman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  as  I  understand  the 
parliamentary  situation  I  have  as  mover 
of  the  resolution  been  recognized  for  1 
hour.  I  would  armounce  that  it  Is  my 
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intention  to  control  the  time.  I  will  yield 
freely  for  debate  only,  but  at  the  con- 
clusion of  debate  I  would  announce  that 
It  is  my  intention  to  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  concerns 
itself  with  the  testimony  of  former  em- 
ployees of  the  former  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  one  employee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
as  well  as  certain  documents  of  the  for- 
mer House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  which  are  in  the  physical  pos- 
session of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security. 

This  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  neces- 
sary as  rule  27-C  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

All  conmilttee  hearings,  records,  data, 
charts  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  Congressional  office  records  of 
the  Member  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  such  records  shall  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  House. 

Under  the  privileges  of  the  House  no 
document  under  the  control  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  by  the  mandate  of  process  of 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  except 
by  the  permission  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, so  this  resolution  is  neces- 
sary. I  as  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  release  these  docu- 
ments. No  Member  of  the  House  has  the 
authority  to  release  these  documents 
without  the  permission  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Several  interrogatories  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  certain  employees  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  an  order  to  produce  certain 
documents  has  been  served  upon  them, 
the  compliance  with  which,  would  require 
the  production  of  these  House  documents. 
They  are  a  part  of  two  cases.  No.  65-C- 
800.  and  No.  65-C-2050  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court  of  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  background 
of  the  whole  matter  for  the  edification  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: 

This  controversy  has  Its  source  In 
hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  when  one  Milton 
Mitchell  Cohen,  Yolanda  Hall,  and  Jere- 
miah Stamler  were  subpenaed  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities in  May  of  1965  at  hearings  con- 
cerning the  committee's  Investigation  of 
the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.,  and  the  Il- 
linois district  of  the  Communist  Party. 

Each  of  the  witnesses  appeared.  They 
answered  preliminary  questions  but  re- 
fused to  testify  further  and  departed  the 
hearings  without  leave  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

In  October  of  1968  they  were  cited  by 
this  House  for  contempt. 

Later  on  July  18,  1967,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  sought  an  Indictment 
and  these  defendants  were  Indicted  un- 
der the  process  of  the  court  by  a  grand 
lury. 

On  May  24,  1965,  however,  the  people 
I  Just  mentioned  who  are  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  civil  suits;  namely,  Cohen,  Hall, 
and  Stamler.  filed  their  first  clvU  suit. 


This  was  the  day  before  the  hearings  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  in  Chicago  were  to  convene. 
This  suit  sought  to  enjoin  the  hearings 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  unconstitutional  and  that 
House  rule  XI  which  established  the 
former  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  was  unconstitutional.  That 
w«is  before  a  one-Judge  district  court. 
The  petition  of  the  plaintiffs  in  that  civil 
action  was  dismissed. 

After  the  close  of  the  hearings  in  Chi- 
cago, a  second  action  No.  65C2050  was  In- 
stituted. That  was  on  December  6.  1965. 
against  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  containing  substantially  the  same 
averments  and  requests  for  relief  as  in 
the  first  action,  but  including  allegations 
of  matters  that  occurred  at  the  public 
hearing. 

The  plaintiffs — Hall,  Cohen,  and  Stam- 
ler— also  requested  the  convocation  of  a 
three-judge  court  to  determine  this 
action. 

On  April  22,  1966,  the  one-judge  court 
dismissed  that  second  proceeding. 

ITien  there  began  a  merry-go-round 
of  appeals. 

The  courts  In  this  case  have  developed 
a  very  novel  concept  of  permitting  de- 
fendants In  a  criminal  action  to  file  a 
civU  suit  enjoining  the  prosecution  of 
the  criminal  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  alleged  contempt  was  committed  in 
1965.  They  were  indicted  by  a  grand  jury 
in  1967.  Here  it  is  1971  and  we  have 
never  had  a  trial  of  the  indictment  in 
the  criminal  proceedings. 

TTiis  matter  has  been  up  to  the  court 
of  appeals  twice.  It  has  been  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  twice.  It  has  been  in  the 
district  court,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times,  and  I  will  predict  before  this  mat- 
ter is  finally  concluded,  it  will  again  go 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  a  third  time. 

After  the  one-Judge  court  in  Chicago 
dismissed  the  petition,  the  plaintiffs  ap- 
pealed both  civil  actions  to  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals.  The  court  of  appeals  reversed 
the  one-Judge  court  on  the  ground  that 
a  three-Judge  court  should  have  been 
convened.  It  then  went  back  to  the  three- 
judge  court.  The  three-Judge  court  dis- 
missed the  action  but  did  give  leave  to  file 
supplemental  complaints  to  add  the  At- 
torney General  smd  the  U.S.  attorney  as 
party  defendants. 

Subsequently  the  court  entered  a  pre- 
trial order  In  the  civil  actions  requiring 
the  defendant  committee  members  and 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  committee 
to  answer  Interrogatories  and  to  produce 
records. 

The  committee  then  moved  to  stay  all 
proceedings  and  to  dismiss  the  action 
against  the  defendant  congressional 
Members.  That  motion  was  supported  by 
a  claim  of  privilege  and  exemption  tmder 
the  speech  and  debate  clause  of  article 
I.  section  6,  clause  1.  The  court  sustained 
the  motion  dismissing  the  action  against 
the  defendsuit. 

Deciding  In  favor  of  the  committee 
member's  claim  of  privilege  suvl  exemp- 
tion, the  three-Judge  court  handed  down 
a  decision  on  June  26,  1968.  Judge  Hoff- 
man also  In  that  decision  dismissed  the 


action  against  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

An  appeal  was  then  taken  by  the 
plaintiffs  In  the  civil  suit  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme 
Court  first  dismissed  the  appeal.  In  a 
per  curiam  decision  on  November  25, 
1968,  the  Supreme  Court  granted  a  mo- 
tion to  dismiss,  and  the  appeal  was  dis- 
missed. However,  on  January  20.  1969. 
following  a  petition  for  rehearing,  which 
was  denied,  the  court  vacated  the  Judg- 
ment on  November  25.  1968.  and  re- 
manded the  case  to  the  district  court  to 
enter  a  fresh  decree  on  the  ground  that 
the  court  of  appeals  made  a  mistake  In 
convening  a  three-Judge  court. 

Pursuant  to  this  mandate,  the  three- 
Judge  court  dissolved  Itself,  and  on 
January  31,  1969,  a  single  district  court 
Judge  entered  a  fresh  decree  dismissing 
the  claims  of  Cohen,  Stamler,  and  HaU. 
and  It  also  dismissed  the  claims  against 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  U.8.  at- 
torney. 

The  plaintiffs  appealed  the  dismissal 
of  this  action  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Southern  Circuit.  TTiat 
court  aCBrmed  as  to  the  congressicHial 
defendants  but  reversed  as  to  the  other 
defendants. 

The  case  was  sent  back  to  the  n.8. 
Supreme  Court  by  certiorari.  Certiorari 
was  denied.  So,  after  6  years,  we  are  back 
where  we  started  from  in  the  district 
courts  in  the  court  of  Illinois  before  a 
one-judge  court. 

If  I  may  briefly  retrace  the  actions  for 
the  Members,  it  started  out  In  a  one- 
Judge  court.  Th«i  It  went  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals.  Then  it  went  from  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  back  to  a  three- 
Judge  court.  Then  from  the  three-Judge 
court  it  went  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Then  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  It 
went  back  to  a  one- judge  court.  Then 
from  the  one-judge  court  it  went  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals.  Then  from  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  on  certiorari,  It 
went  to  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court,  where 
it  was  denied,  smd  now  we  are  back  be- 
fore Judge  Hoffman  in  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Illinois. 

This  had  led  me  to  comment  that  any 
person  who  would  ever  be  found  guilty  of 
contempt  before  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress has  to  have  an  extremely  poor  law- 
yer or  he  has  to  espouse  an  extremely  un- 
popular cause.  I  might  state  that  in  view 
of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  looks  like  these  wh(de  proceed- 
ings will  be  reversed,  because  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  recenUy  held  that  in 
the  case  of  State  proceedings,  you  cannot 
use  civil  proceedings  to  enjoin  a  criminal 
proceeding. 

The  plaintiffs  in  this  action  have  filed 
Interrogatories  and  a  motion  to  produce 
certain  dociunents. 

In  this  resolution  we  have  authorized 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity to  release  everything  they  want, 
except  in  two  areas.  Those  areas  relate 
to  unedited  stenographers'  transcripts 
of  public  hearings  since  January  1,  1957, 
and  press  clippings  since  January  1. 1957. 
relating  to  hearings  held  by  the  com- 
mittee and  to  persons  subpenaed  by 
the  committee. 
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The  Interrogstories  and  the  motion 
to  produce  certain  documents  ask  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
to  furnish  imedlted  transcripts  cover- 
ing a  10-year  period.  It  also  asks  for  the 
committee  to  provide  press  clippings  of 
the  House  Cwnmittee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  covering  a  10-year  period. 
As  to  the  unedited  transcripts  of  pub- 
lic hearings,  I  submit  that  it  would  be 
unduly  oppressive  to  require  the  staff 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  to  search  for  and  collect  and 
sort  this  documentation,  which  may 
comprise  more  than  600  transcripts  over 
the  10-year  period.  These  transcripts,  it 
must  be  understood,  have  been  edited, 
as  is  the  custom  of  the  House,  similar 
to  procedures  in  the  preparation  of  the 
CoNGRESSiOMAL  Recciu).  It  secms  to  me— 
and  this  is  a  matter  for  the  House  to  pass 
upon — that  the  production  of  unedited 
transcripts,  a  matter  which  also  seems 
irrelevant  and  immaterial  to  the  plain- 
tiffs' cause  of  action,  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  customs  and  privileges  of  the 
House  and  its  Members. 

With  respect  to  the  production  of  press 
clippings  over  a  10-year  period,  the 
former  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  made  no  compilation  of 
them  and  what  we  have  were  not  sys- 
tematically collected  and  are  scattered 
tixrough  countless  flies.  To  accomplish 
this  search  would  be  unduly  oppressive. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  press  publica- 
tions are  not  evidence  and  are  as  accessi- 
ble to  the  plaintiff  as  they  are  to  the 
defendant,  to  require  the  production 
under  the  circ\mistances  would  seem  to 
be  an  impermissible  Imposition  upon  the 
House  and  in  violation  of  its  privileges. 
Nor  can  we  permit  the  plaintiffs  to  make 
such  a  compilation  from  the  files  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
for  the  clippings  are  contained  in  files 
which  have  confidential  and  executive 
material  to  which  the  plaintiffs  should 
not  have  access. 

Now  I  would  point  out  again  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  terms  of 
the  resolution,  we  do  give  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  civil  proceedings  all  of  the  press 
clippings  in  respect  to  this  particular 
case.  We  give  them  the  unedited  tran- 
script in  regard  to  this  particular  case. 
We  give  them  all  press  reletises  and  all 
published  reports  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities. 

We  do  not  give  them  the  unedited 
transcript  over  a  10-year  period.  We  do 
not  give  them  the  press  clippings  over  a 
10-year  period. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  fen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rtan>  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  several 
questions. 

First,  it  is  clear  from  the  statement 
of  the  gentieman  in  the  well  that  the 
resolution  does  not  comply  completely 
with  the  discovery  order  of  the  Federal 
court.  Has  the  committee  or  have  the 
defendants  in  this  litigation  applied  to 
the  court  for  a  modification  of  the  dis- 
covery order? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  New  York  that  I  have  al- 
ready dlsoissed  the  many  times  that  this 


has  been  up  to  the  court  of  appeals  and 
the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court. 

Back  in  the  first  appeal  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  after  it  was  remanded 
to  the  three-judge  District  court,  the 
plaintiffs  in  that  action  filed  discovery 
proceedings  asking  for  the  production  of 
the  unedited  transcripts  over  a  30-year 
period.  The  Department  of  Justice  did  go 
into  those  proceedings  and  contested  the 
motions.  The  three-Judge  court  made  an 
order  limiting  the  discovery  to  a  10-year 
period. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  the  gentieman  from  New 
York. 

The  three-judge  court  made  an  order 
limiting  the  discovery  to  a  period  of  10 
years.  However,  thai  was  later  appealed 
to  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Uj8. 
Supreme  Cotirt  voided  the  proceedings 
in  the  three-judge  court.  We  are  now 
back  in  the  one- judge  court. 

Now.  these  are  motions  that  were  filed 
by  the  plaintiff  in  the  one-judge  dvil 
court.  There  was  no  contest  to  my 
knowledge  made  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  to  these  motions.  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  the  proceedings  in  court 
the  court  was  very  reluctant  to  pass 
upon  the  mater,  because  the  court  knew 
that  this  was  a  matter  affecting  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  House.  The  court  did  not 
know  what  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  do  in  this  matter.  And  this  is  a 
matter  for  the  House  to  decide.  The 
House  of  Representatives  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  give  the  court  anything,  so  far 
as  that  Ls  concerned;  but  I  do  think  that 
we  should  take  this  action. 

I  think  that  we  shoiild  give  the  plain- 
tiffs all  the  unedited  transcripts  in  re- 
gard to  their  case.  I  think  they  should 
have  all  the  so-called  press  clippings.  I 
do  not  know  how  that  is  material,  be- 
cause press  clippings  are  not  evidence. 
I  also  think  they  should  have  all  the 
releases  and  all  the  reports  that  have 
been  made  pubUc. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  imder  the 
privileges  of  this  House  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  consent  to  a 
fishing  expedition  and  require  employees 
of  this  House  to  assemble  these  imedlted 
transcripts  that  cover  a  10-year  period 
and  probably  consist  of  some  600  tran- 
scripts. I  think  this  is  an  imposition 
upon  the  House.  For  that  reason  I  have 
framed  the  resolution  In  this  form. 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield  further.  It  seems  to  me  the  gentie- 
man Is  setting  up  an  impasse  between 
the  judiciary  and  the  Congress  which  Is 
unnecessary.  The  defendants  in  this  case 
could  apply  to  the  court  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  order  if  it  is  felt  it  is  unduly 
burdensome. 

In  addition.  I  imderstand — correct  me 
if  I  am  to  error — that  the  matter  was 
before  the  UJS.  district  court  In  Chicago 
yesterday,  at  which  time  Judge  Hoffman 
himself  aunmented  upon  the  failure  to 
apply  for  a  modification  of  the  order  and 
at  which  time  also  the  attorney  for  the 
defendants,  among  whom  are  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee  


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
yielded  by  tha  gentieman  from  Missouri 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  RYAN.  That  yesterday  the  attor- 
ney for  the  defendants  advised  compli- 
ance with  the  court  order. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  did  not  hear  the  gen- 
tleman's last  statement. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  informed  that  yes- 
terday the  attorney  for  the  defendants 
In  this  matter  advised  that  there  be  com- 
pliance by  the  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee with  the  order  of  the  court. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  In  sinswer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
let  me  advise  the  gentieman  from  New 
York  I  am  not  aware  of,  and  have  not 
been  advised  of,  what  went  on  in  the 
U.S.  district  court  yesterday.  I  scheduled 
this  matter  well  over  a  week  ago  for  to- 
day. The  gentieman  perhaps  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  attorneys  for  Stam- 
ler,  Cohen,  and  Hall. 
I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  that 

contact.  I  will  state 

Mr.  RYAN.  Will  the  gentieman  yield? 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Not  until  I  answer  the 
question. 

I  will  state  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  not  advised  the  committee 
or  any  member  or  me  in  the  position  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  to  what 
we  should  do  with  regard  to  production 
of  these  records. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Some  of  the  lawyers  of  the  D«)art- 
ment  of  Justice  have  stated  that  this 
may  have  adverse  effects  upon  their 
criminal  proceedings  against  these  indi- 
viduals, but  they  have  not  advised  the 
chairman  nor  have  they  advised  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
that  these  dociunents  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  Is  not  for  the  committee  to  decide.  It 
is  for  the  House  to  decide. 

I  will  point  out  to  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  that  in  view  of  the  recent 
State  decision  I  think  this  whole  merry- 
go-round  of  appeals  to  the  circuit  court 
and  to  the  Supereme  Court  will  be 
negated  by  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  because  in  State  cases 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  ruled 
that  civH  proceedings  cannot  be  used  to 
enjoin  criminal  proceedings— a  very 
novel  concept. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentieman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 
I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentieman,  Is  it  not  correct  in  specific 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
gentieman  from  New  York  regarding  the 
compliance  of  our  committee  with  the 
request  of  the  plaintiffs,  the  gentlem^ 
from  Missouri  in  his  statement  indicated 
that  this  is  compliance.  The  majority  of 
our  committee  beUeve  that  we  are  com- 
plying with  the  request  of  the  plaintills. 
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gad  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
pointed  out  that  the  plaintiffs,  as  is  often 
the  case,  make  requests  for  matters  that 
we  do  not  even  have  and  ask  for  cUwings 
not  in  our  possession  and  ask  for  many 
Items  which  are  equally  accessible  to 
Uiem  and  which  are  not  in  the  confines 
of  any  of  our  files.  In  specific  response,  is 
it  not  correct  that  this  is  compliance  and 
is  precisely  what  is  before  the  House  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  There  are  only  two  in- 
stances where  it  could  be  considered  as 
not  being  in  compliance  with  the  order. 
They  did  ask  for  the  unedited  transcripts 
over  a  10-year  period  of  time.  They  also 
asked  for  the  press  clippings  over  a  10- 
year  period  of  time.  It  is  possible  that 
tills  may  be  construed  as  not  being  in 
compliance  in  that  respect. 

Again  I  point  out  that  this  is  a  matter 
for  the  House  to  decide.  We  are  giving 
the  plaintiffs  in  this  action  the  unedited 
transcripts  that  apply  in  their  case  and 
all  the  press  clippings  in  their  case  and 
also  authorize  the  defendant  employees 
of  the  committee  to  testify  in  the  court 
proceedings  except  that  we  do  not  au- 
thorize them  to  testify  as  to  any  execu- 
tive matter.  Of  course,  this  would  have 
to  be  authorized  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  very 
precisely  points  out  the  areas  of  sub- 
stantial compUance.  I  think  we  have 
responded  to  every  reasonable  request 
that  can  be  made  in  the  .spirit  of  want- 
ing to  cooperate.  I  think  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  say  that  we 
have  not  made  an  effort  to  comply  with 
this  legitimate  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  in  the  criminal  proceedings  un- 
der the  Indictment — there  have  becoi 
so  many  proceedings  in  this  matter — we 
were  asked  to  submit  certain  informa- 
tion, which  we  did.  Mind  you,  we  are 
here  dealing  with  the  civil  proceedings. 
We  gave  the  court  everything  they 
asked  for  in  the  criminal  proceedings 
but  in  this  resolution  we  are  not  giv- 
ing them  unedited  transcripts  over  a 
10-year  period  of  time,  that  Is,  tran- 
scripts unedited  by  us  over  a  10-3rear 
period  of  time.  This  would  be  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  DRINAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
discussing  the  reasons  why  I  think  the 
Members  of  this  House  should  reject  the 
resolution  proposed  today  by  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee,  I  would 
like  to  present  some  background  mate- 
rial relevant  to  this  matter  which  was 
not  fully  explored  in  the  memo  sent 
by  the  chairman  of  this  committee  to  all 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  under  date 
of  February  25.  1971.  The  events  on 
which  this  House  is  a^ked  to  vote  upon 
today  began  on  May  24,  1965.  when  these 


three  plaintiffs  instituted  an  action 
against  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  This  was  1  day  before  the 
plaintiffs  were  scheduled  to  appear  by 
subpena  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee meeting  in  Chicago  on  May  25, 
1965. 

The  plaintiffs  instituted  this  un- 
precedented civil  action  against  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee seeking  a  declaratory  judgment  that 
rule  XI  was  unconstitutioiuil  and  that 
consequently  an  injunction  should  be 
Issued  restraining  the  holding  of  the 
scheduled  hearings. 

On  November  10,  1966,  the  Seventh 
Circuit  Court  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals ruled  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  and 
held  that  they  had  raised  a  "substantial 
constitutional  question"  in  their  charge 
that  the  conduct  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  "con- 
sisted of  exposure  of  witnesses,  includ- 
ing plaintiffs,  to  public  scorn,  obloquy 
and  harassment,  and  intimidation  of 
witnesses  without  any  legislative  piu-- 
pose." 

The  Seventh  Circuit  Court  held  that 
the  cases  of  Barenblatt  v.  the  U.S..  360 
UJS.  109  (1959)  and  the  decision  in 
Gojack  V.  U.S.  384  U.S.  702  (1966),  two 
opinions  in  which  the  Nation's  highest 
tribunal  adjudicated  protests  against  the 
conduct  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  did  not  nile  out  the 
standing  to  sue  of  the  Chicago  plaintiffs 
or  the  substantial  merit  of  the  constitu- 
tional question  which  they  haxl  raised  in 
their  complaint. 

On  August  5,  1969,  the  seventh  circuit 
once  again  reversed  the  opinion  of  a 
single  district  court  judge  and  ruled  in 
vigorous  terms  against  the  Government 
which  had  contended  that  the  plaintiffs 
should  be  restricted  to  litigating  their 
constitutional  claims  in  the  criminal 
prosecution  brought  against  them.  The 
circuit  court  pointed  out  that  the  civil 
action  Initiated  by  the  Fdalntlffs  made 
available  to  them  "more  suitable  dis- 
covery procedures  and  more  liberal  rules 
of  evidence."  The  seventh  circuit  ruled  In 
no  imcertain  terms  that  "plaintiffs 
should  not  be  compelled  to  go  through 
years  of  criminal  litigation  as  m 
Gojack — where  the  defendant  had  to 
stand  trial  twice,  was  convicted  twice, 
appealed  unsuccessfully  twice,  obtained 
a  new  trial  from  the  Supreme  Court  and 
finally  the  dismissal  of  charges  against 
him  in  the  Supreme  Court."  Despite  the 
very  clear  decision  and  firm  mandate  of 
the  seventh  circuit  court  of  appeals 
on  August  5,  1969,  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  asked  the  Attorney 
General  to  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari.  ThJs  petition 
was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  with- 
out comment  on  June  29,  1970.  Since 
that  date  the  plaintiffs  in  this  case  have 
sought  to  obtain  from  the  remaining  de- 
fendants in  this  case  those  items  of  in- 
formation which  the  Federal  court  In 
Chicago  has  decreed  may  be  obtained  by 
these  three  plaintiffs. 

I  would  like  to  outilne  the  several  rea- 
sons why  the  Members  of  this  House,  in 
my  judgment,  should  grant  to  the  three 


plahitiffs  in  this  crucially  Important  case 
all  of  those  rights  of  discovery  granted 
to  them  by  a  Federal  judge  after  ex- 
toisive  deliberations  and  negotiations 
between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  coimsel  for 
the  defendants: 

First.  The  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
ternal Security  Committee  has  stated  in 
his  February  25. 1971,  memo  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  the  resolution  now 
being  debated  makes  it  possible  to  have 
"compUance  by  defendants  with  the  dis- 
covery requested  with  certain  minor  ex- 
ceptions or  limitations."  It  should  be 
noted  that  these  "exceptions  or  limita- 
tions" are  by  no  means  minor  to  the 
plaintiffs  Involved.  In  fact  the  very  two 
items  omitted  from  those  things  to  be 
made  avallat»le  by  this  resolution  to  the 
plaintiffs  are  the  very  two  items  on 
which  their  whole  case  may  rest. 

It  is  not  for  the  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  nor  is  it  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
decide  upon  the  relevancy  or  materiality 
of  the  evidence  decreed  by  a  Federal 
court  to  be  the  inherent  right  of  plain- 
tiffs in  litigation  in  a  civil  action  in  a 
Federal  court. 

The  plaintiffs  in  this  case  originally 
asked  for  press  clippings  and  other  ma- 
terials which  would  have  gone  back  to 
the  first  day  of  the  reconvening  of  Con- 
gress In  January  1945,  when  a  deeply 
divided  House  of  Representatives  first 
authorized  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee.  The  discovery  au- 
thorized and  Indeed  ordered  by  a  Federal 
court  in  this  case  Is  made  up  of  those 
basic  docimients  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  a  Federal  tribunal,  are  essential  to  the 
plaintiffs  in  making  out  their  case  to  the 
effect  that  the  implementation  of  rule  XI 
on  the  part  of  the  House  Conmilttee  on 
Un-American  Activities  inhibits  and  de- 
ters the  exercise  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  the  rights  of  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  privacy. 
One  can  assume,  for  example,  that  the 
plaintiffs  would  plan  to  secure  clippings 
from  newspapers  with  regard  to  certain 
witnesses  subpenaed  by  the  committee. 
If.  as  might  well  happen,  it  became  clear 
that  very  adverse  effects  almost  always 
came  to  those  citizens  subpenaed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, the  plaintiffs  could  argue  that 
the  ultimate  effect,  if  not  Indeed  the 
purpose,  was  not  the  establishment  of  a 
unit  to  secure  information  on  which  to 
base  legislation,  but  rather,  in  the  words 
of  the  brief  of  the  plaintiffs,  the  "creation 
of  a  governmental  mechanism  with  the 
sole  purpose  and  objective  of  forcing 
public  disclosure  of  beliefs,  opinions, 
expressions,  and  associations  of  private 
citizens  which  may  be  unorthodox  or 
unpopular,  resulting  in  public  stigma, 
scorn,  and  obloguy  all  beyond  any  powers 
granted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States." 

The  plaintiffs  similarly  seek  unedited 
transcripts  of  hearings  because,  in  the 
words  of  the  plaintiffs,  they  "believe  that 
the  printed  versions  may  be  edited  In 
ways  that  might  conceal  constitutional 
violations  committed  by  the  committee." 
For  the  House  Internal  Seciulty  Com- 
mittee or  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  substitute  their  Judg- 
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ment  on  the  relevancy  and  materiality 
of  what  a  Federal  court  has  decreed 
should  be  available  to  these  plaintiffs  Is 
clearly,  in  my  judgment,  a  serious  depri- 
vation of  basic  justice  to  these  individuals 
who  have  been  told  In  the  clearest  pos- 
sible language  by  a  three-judge  Federal 
court  that  they  have  a  cause  of  action 
and  a  basic  right  to  the  evidence  here  in 
question  which,  in  their  judgment,  in  the 
judgment  of  their  lawyers,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  a  Federal  court  is  indispens- 
able to  them  in  carrying  on  the  civil 
action  designed  to  throw  light  aa  the 
serious  constitutional  questions  which 
these  plaintiffs  have  presented.  This 
Federal  court  in  Stamler  v.  WiUU  415 
P.2d  1365  (1969)  categorically  gave  to 
these  plaintiffs  the  right  to  have  their 
case  adjudicated  "In  this  proceeding 
rather  than  in  subsequent  criminal  pro- 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
rejects  and  Indeed  defies  a  carefully  bal- 
anced discovery  decree  of  a  Federal 
court,  this  House  will  in  effect  be  densring 
the  three  plaintiffs  in  this  8-year-old 
case  those  fundamental  documents  which 
a  Federal  court  has  decreed  as  essential 
if  they  are  to  receive  justice  in  these 
proceedings. 

Second.  The  only  reason  asserted  by 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  with- 
holding newspaper  clippings  and  un- 
edited transcripts  from  the  three  plain- 
tiffs in  this  case  is  the  convenience  of  the 
staff  of  the  conunittee.  Investigation, 
however,  into  even  a  few  of  the  docu- 
ments of  the  case  of  the  three  Chicago 
plaintiffs  would  indicate  that  the  lawyers 
for  these  three  persons  have  agreed  to 
all  types  of  reasonable  procedures  by 
which  they  would  not  in  any  way  undiily 
burden  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security,  would  not  in  any  way 
violate  the  confidentiality  of  any  file  in 
the  possession  of  the  conunittee,  and 
would  in  no  wise  intrude  into  the  records 
of  any  executive  session  of  any  meeting 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  concedes  in  his  memo 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  under  date 
of  February  25,  1971,  that  the  conunit- 
tee's  "resolutitai  presents  no  novel  ques- 
tions, nor  is  the  procedure  unusual." 
There  is,  in  other  words,  no  challenge 
here  to  documents  which  the  House  may 
not  authorize  to  be  used  in  any  civil  or 
criminal  proceeding  in  a  Federal  or  State 
court.  There  is.  therefore,  no  question, 
contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  chairman 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  of  any- 
thing that  "would  be  in  derogation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House." 

The  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
Is  not  telling  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  committee 
desires  to  withhold  access  to  certain 
evidence  because  of  any  privilege  which 
Members  of  this  House  might  have  but 
simply  because  compliance  with  a  de- 
cree of  discovery  given  by  a  Federal 
court  to  these  three  plaintiffs  would 
sdleged^  create  a  hardship  for  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  Inconvenience 
or  hardship  of  any  person,  including 


Government  officials,  does  not  Justify  any 
citizen  in  refusing  to  a  litigant  that  evi- 
dence which  a  court  has  solemnly  de- 
creed is  the  right  of  that  citizen  to 
possess. 

In  the  past  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  routinely  produced  copies  of 
documents  which  have  been  determined 
by  a  coiu-t  to  be  relevant  and  material. 
Such  action  Is  authorized  by  House  Res- 
olution 11.  90th  Congress — Cowgres- 
siOHAL  RccoRD,  voliime  113,  part  1,  page 
35 — ^where  it  is  stated  that  when  any 
"court  determines  upon  the  materiality 
and  the  relevancy  of  the  papers  or  docu- 
ments called  for  in  the  subpena  or  other 
order — the  Clerk  of  the  House  is  author- 
ized to  supply  certified  copies  of  such 
docimients  that  the  court  has  found  to  be 
material  and  relevant."  The  rest  of  this 
resolution  which  refers  to  the  minutes  or 
transcripts  of  executive  sessions  is  in  no 
wise  relevant  to  the  question  before  this 
House  today. 

It  is  furthermore  too  late  for  the  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee  or  this  House 
to  interpose  the  objection  that  the  three 
plaintiffs  in  this  case  can  obtain  the  re- 
quested information  from  other  sources. 
That  question  was  litigated  and  resolved 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs.  For  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  to  suggest, 
therefore,  as  the  chairman's  letter  of 
February  25,  1971,  does  suggest,  that  the 
press  clippings  requested  by  the  plain- 
tiffs are  "equally  accessible  to  the  c^ain- 
tiffs  from  other  sources"  constitutes  in 
the  final  aiaalysis  a  rejection  and  indeed 
a  defiance  of  the  decree  of  a  Federal 
court  made  after  extensive  arguments 
and  protracted  deliberations. 

Third.  A  third  and  enormously  persua- 
sive argiunent  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  reject  the  resolution  pro- 
posed here  today  derives  from  the  con- 
sequences of  this  House  accepting  on  this 
occasion  the  repudiation  of  a  decree  of 
a  Federal  court  by  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  totally  in  the  name  of 
inconvenience  and  alleged  hardship.  If 
this  House  ratifies  what  in  my  judgment 
is  a  profoimd  mistalce  and  a  basic  denial 
of  justice  by  the  Hoiise  Internal  Security 
Committee  the  plaintiffs  in  this  case  wiU 
almost  certainly  move  for  a  dismissal 
of  all  of  the  charges  against  them. 
The  plaintiffs  will  Indeed  be  justified  in 
this  motion  of  dismissal  because  they 
have  been  denied  by  this  House  what  a 
Federal  judge  has  told  them  is  useful 
and  indeed  essential  to  their  case.  If 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee, 
in  the  name  of  inconvenience  or  alleged 
hardship,  denies  to  these  plaintiffs  that 
evidence  without  which  they  cannot 
proceed  in  a  civil  case  then  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee  should  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  consequence.  And 
that  consequence  is  the  possible  and  per- 
haps very  probable  dismissal  of  all  of 
the  charges  made  against  these  plaintiffs 
by  the  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee. 

In  October  1966.  these  three  plaintiffs 
were  cited  for  ccxitempt  by  this  House. 
The  Speaker  of  this  House  certified  re- 
ports of  this  contempt  to  the  UJS.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Illi- 
nois. Pursuant  to  those  citations  of 
contempt  the  three  plaintiffs  were  in- 


dicted  by   a   grand   Jury  on  July  18 
1967. 

The  question  before  this  House  today 
comes  to  this:  Will  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  has  cited  these  three 
individuals  for  contempt,  a  citation  re- 
sulting in  their  indictment,  now  say  to 
these  defendants  that  this  House  will 
deny  them  that  very  evidence  which  a 
Federal  court,  after  protracted  litiga- 
tion and  extensive  debate,  has  decreed 
is  the  essential  right  of  these  three 
individuals? 

If  this  House  of  Representatives  re- 
fuses to  allow  to  these  three  people 
that  this  House  has  itself  cited  for 
contempt  those  things  deemed  by  a 
Federal  court  indispensable  for  the  de- 
fense of  these  individuals  what  else  can 
these  persons  do  but  ask  for  a  dismis- 
sal of  the  charges  against  them?  And 
what  else  can  a  Federal  tribunal  do 
except  dismiss  charges  when  the  very 
aguicy  of  Government  which  has 
brought  those  charges  denies  to  those 
individuals  against  whom  these  charges 
are  brought  that  essential  right  of  dis- 
covery without  which  these  persons 
cannot  possibly  have  a  valid  case  or  a 
fair  day  in  court? 

The  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee is  in  my  judgment  asking  this 
House  today  to  join  in  another  self- 
inflicted  wound,  agreed  to  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  House 
Internal   Security   Conunittee. 

It  may  be  that  if  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  agrees  with  the  res- 
olution prcHxieed  by  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  the  power  of  that 
committee  to  effectively  prosecute  any 
person  for  contempt  will  be  seriously 
eroded  if  not  completely  eviscerated. 
And  in  the  ultimate  analysis  it  must 
be  remembered  that  if  the  power  to 
protect  its  own  processes  and  to  en- 
hance its  own  dignity  and  majesty  of 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  is 
eroded  and  debased,  this  erosion  and 
debasement  inevitably  carries  over  to 
every  other  arm  of  this  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  ask  you.  therefore,  to  vote  against 
the  resolution  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri.  The 
adoption  of  that  resolution  will  in  my 
judgment  bring  adverse  and  possibly 
catastrophic  consequences  upon  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  If  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopt  and  ratify  that  resolution 
they  will  concur  in  an  unprecedented 
action  in  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  no  better  reason  than 
its  own  convenience,  will  doiy  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  wluMn  this  House  has 
caused  to  be  indicted,  access  to  those 
totally  nonconfidential  documaits  which 
the  judicial  branch  of  our  Government 
has  decreed  should  be  made  available 
to  these  individuals. 

If  these  plaintiffs  are  given  access  to 
the  material  to  which  they  have  a 
judicial  right  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  not  be  imperiled  in  their  essential 
functions  or  prerogatives.  And  if  these 
plaintiffs  should  ultimately  prevail  in 
their  civil  action  against  some  members 
of  the  staff  of  a  House  committee 
neither  the  Members  of  Congress  nor 
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congressional  fimctions  would  be  Im- 
paired but,  hopefully,  might  even  be 
enhanced  because  they  would  then  be 
required  to  conduct  their  future  Inves- 
tigations under  a  more  narrow  and 
more  clearly  constitutional  mandate. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  re- 
main in  the  well,  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
one  question. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  raised  severtil  points  which  he  deems 
axiomatic.  I  think  it  is  also  axiomatic  in 
the  course  of  getting  a  fair  trial,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  Manson  case  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Black  Panthers  in  New 
Haven,  that  quite  often  these  trials  are 
long,  cumbersome,  and  they  are  ex- 
pensive. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  not  fully  stated  the  case  because  the 
plaintiffs  have  asked  for  materials  which 
are  not  readily  accessible.  They  have 
asked  for  a  compilation  of  all  press  clip- 
pings when  there  is  no  such  compilation 
of  all  press  clippings.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  items  in  the  files  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security.  To  com- 
pile these — and  we  do  not  have  them 
compiled  now — would  require  extensive 
time  and  would  require  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  money.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  talks  about  axiomatic 
items.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  if  he  is  willing  to  go  to 
what  it  might  cost  insofar  as  the  neces- 
sary expense  of  producing  this  volumi- 
nous material,  say,  $10,000,  $15,000  or 
$20,000  of  additional  appropriations  to 
bring  about  this  compilation?  It  is  not 
our  desire  to  withhold  material,  it  is 
merely  that  the  material  is  not  compiled, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so.  WUl 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  spe- 
dflcally  support  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  or  $15,000  in  order  to  have  an 
indepth  study  of  every  file,  every  folder, 
and  to  have  a  search  of  those  files?  Will 
the  gentleman  specifically  support  that 
type  of  request? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  No  such  thing,  let  me 
say.  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  sug- 
gested, is  requested  for  by  the  plaintiffs' 
attorneys  at  all. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  that  what 
I  have  suggested  is  correct  in  that  we 
do  not  have  the  various  files  prepared; 
therefore,  we  must  gather  the  informa- 
tton.  This  is  not  put  in  under  little  head- 
ings in  each  separate  file.  We  must  go 
through  every  single  file  folder,  every  in- 
vestigator's file,  every  report,  and  get 
the  information  they  say  we  have.  This 
would  take  an  inordlnant  amount  of  time. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts realizes  that;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  No,  I  do  not,  because  in 
the  record— and  I  have  read  the  entire, 
voluminous  record  of  this  long,  pro- 
trtcted  case,  and  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs  have  agreed  that  they  would 
Mk  for  only  those  clippings  in  any  file  of 
any  person  subpenaed  by  the  committee 
«tace  1957.  So  a  clerk  could  bring  them 
toe  clippiixgs.  They  would  not  see  the 
ales.  This  could  be  done  In  less  than  8 


hours  without  any  serious  inconvenience 
to  the  members  of  the  staff.  This  is  stipu- 
lated and  agreed  to  by  very  reasonable 
men  who  act  as  counsel  for  these  three 
plaintiffs. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  May  I 
ask  this  question:  These  clippings  they 
are  asking  for  are  a  10-year  collection  of 
clippings  that  are  in  the  various  flies — 
are  those  clippings  available  through  any 
other  source,  or  did  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  have  exclusive 
access  to  the  papers  and  periodicals  from 
which  they  were  obtained? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  so  aptly  pointed  out  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  presentation  of  the 
cases  and  the  resolution,  they  are  in  ef- 
fect asking  for  something  that  anyone 
in  the  public  could  gather.  They  are  ac- 
cessible to  them.  They  can  go  to  the 
same  newspaper  flies  in  Chicago  or  else- 
where and  gain  what  they  want. 

We  do  not  have  th«n  cataloged  as  the 
plaintiff's  desire.  To  comply  completely 
we  would  have  to  search  thousands  of 
files  and  folders.  It  would  take  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  time  and  would  involve 
great  expense. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  not  being  willing 
to  comply.  It  is  a  question  of  an  oppres- 
sive and  imreasonable  request  and  that 
is  why  we  have  failed  to  comply.  But  the 
clippings  they  want  they  are  able  to  get 
from  newspaper  or  library  sources,  and 
they  have  the  same  accessibility  to  that 
as  we  would  have. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Is  it  true 
to  state  then  that  they  have  every  source 
of  obtaining  the  same  information  as  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities and  they  could  obtain  it  from  the 
same  sources,  which  was  public  informa- 
tion at  the  time  the  newspaper  published 
it,  and  is  available  to  all  people. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  assume  that 
it  is  intrinsic,  in  their  request  they  are 
asking  for  press  clippings,  it  would  be 
something  public,  that  the  newspapers 
published.  So  they  would  have  the  same 
access  to  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
pointing  out  that  the  gentlonan  now 
standing  In  the  well,  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  mean  to  convey  erroneous 
facts  when  he  used  the  terminology  "two 
documents."  I  would  state,  and  the  gen- 
tleman pointed  this  out,  that  they  are 
asking  for  more.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  they  are  asking  for  more  than 
two  documents.  They  are  asking  for 
probably  what  will  amoimt  to  600 — 600 
imedlted  transcripts.  These  will  number 
thousands  In  all  probability — news  clip- 
pings and  so  on. 

But  I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  pointing  that  out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLnrc).   The   gentleman   from   Ohio 


(Mr.  Ashbrook)  has  c<Ki8umed  &  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  want  to  point  out 
I  think  the  argiunent  of  the  gentleman 
In  the  well,  would  be  much  stronger  if 
this  were  in  fact  a  criminal  proceeding. 
But  I  would  point  out  that  this  Is  a  civil 
proceeding. 

At  this  point  it  is  not  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. This  matter  has  been  in  the 
courts,  Members  of  the  House,  since  1967 
and  there  has  been  an  indictment  by  a 
grand  jury.  It  has  been  up  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  twice.  It  has  been  in  the 
court  of  appeals  twice.  It  has  been  in  the 
Federal  district  courts,  I  do  not  know 
how  many  times,  between  a  one-judge 
court  and  the  three- judge  coiuls.  These 
are  civil  proceedings  to  enjoin  criminal 
proceedings  and  we  have  never  had  a 
trial  of  the  crimiruil  proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  pointing  out  these  distinctions  and 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts since  I  mentioned  his  name. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point 
out  that  because  it  is  a  civil  proceeding 
there  is  a  stronger  moral  obligation  on 
this  body  to  give  the  evidence  that  a 
Federal  court  has  directed  us  to  give. 

Furthermore,  that  same  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit Court  has  said,  and  this  was  said 
on  August  5,  1969,  that  these  plaintiffs 
should  not  t>e  compeUed  to  go  through 
years  of  criminal  litigation  as  in  the 
Gojack  case  where  the  defendant  had  to 
stand  trial  twice,  was  convicted  twice, 
appealed  unsuccessfully  twice  and  finally 
obtained  a  new  trial  from  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  finally,  the  dismissal  of 
charges  against  him  that  were  brought 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities. 

If  this  is,  as  the  distinguished  (diair- 
man  stated  in  his  remarks,  a  novel  and 
unique  procedure,  that  is  no  reason  to 
prejudice  these  three  plaintiffs  in  their 
trial  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  more  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Meml)ers  of  the  House,  there  is  no  recent 
precedent  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  action  we  are  proposing 
today.  However,  there  is  a  very  recent 
precedent  in  the  other  body  in  Senate 
Resolution  471  which  was  adopted  as 
recently  as  September  25,  1970. 1  want  to 
emphasize  the  language  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  reading  the 
last  "resolved"  clause,  which  also  applied 
to  civil  proceedings  to  enjoin  at  that 
point  certain  legislative  proceedings.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Reaolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senat« 
that  the  power  of  Inquiry  with  process  to 
enforce  it  Is  an  essential  and  approprlat* 
auxiliary  to  the  legislative  function,  and  that 
action  by  the  courts  which  antlclpatorlly  In- 
fringes upon  or  Impedes  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  require  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
pursuant  to  Its  legislative  powers,  and  thus 
stays  contemplated  congressional  action  to 
be  taken  pursuant  to  Its  Investigative  pnx- 
eeaee  violates  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  and  would  be  an  Illegal  and  un- 
u-arranted     Infringement     by    the    judicial 
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branch  upon  the  powers,  responsibilities  and 

duties  of  the  legislative  branch. 

In  those  civil  proceedings  the  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  was  subpenaed  before  the  court.  The 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  pro- 
vided as  follows  as  to  hlB  testimony  and 
the  records  that  he  should  produce: 

Resolved.  That  neither  the  said  Chair- 
man, the  said  members,  the  said  Oeneral 
Counsel,  nor  any  staff  employees  are  to  testi- 
fy to  or  otherwise  disclose  any  documents, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  and 
other  written  or  verbal  Information  In  the 
possession  of  said  Individuals  or  of  the  Sub- 
committee which  are  not  matters  of  public 
record;  be  It  further 

This  was  the  action  taken  by  the  other 
body.  It  does  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, the  able  chairman  of  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee.  He  has 
spread  a  great  deal  of  sand  today  about 
the  matter  that  is  before  the  House.  I 
think  that  if  he  would  speak  on  this  mat- 
ter the  next  time  we  have  an  ice  storm 
it  would  do  a  great  deal  to  melt  the  Ice  in 
the  whole  Washington  area,  because  as 
he  described  the  tortured  progeny  of  liti- 
gation that  was  engendered  here,  two 
things  became  lost  In  the  shuffle:  First, 
none  of  those  cases  is  before  us;  second, 
the  House  started  the  flght.  This  Is  not 
a  case  of  somebody  going  in  and  taking 
potshots  at  the  House. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  should  first  Uke  to  flnlsli 
my  statement. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  explain  how  the  fight  started. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am  about  to  get  Into 
that.  These  people  were  subpenaed  before 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
some  years  ago. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  House  Internal  Se- 
curity Committee  was  not  then  in  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  was  in  existence. 
If  the  graitleman  would  like  some  of  his 
time  back.  I  wish  he  would  say  so;  but 
I  will  take  only  2  or  3  minutes.  I  will 
try  to  be  as  accurate  as  I  can.  I  had  for- 
gotten that  the  committee  had  changed 
its  name. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  No  committee  of  this 
body  is  a  continuing  committee.  Every 
committee  expires  at  the  end  of  each 
Congress,  and  we  have  to  set  them  up 
again  by  the  adoption  of  new  rules.  The 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  Is 
no  longer  in  existence. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  say  that  the  orig- 
inal action  was  started  when  these  wit- 
nesses were  cited  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— not  this  House,  obviously, 
because  it  was  not  then  in  existence — by 
a  House  of  Representatives  for  contempt 
of  the  then  existing  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerioan  Activities.  In  response  to  that 
contempt  citation  which  the  House  voted 
and  on  which  the  VS.  attorney  In  Illi- 
nois then  proceeded  to  bring  an  action, 
these  three  filed  a  civil  suit  seeking  vari- 


ous injunctive  relief,  and  the  courts 
meshed  the  two  suits,  the  three  witnesses 
then  asked  for  certain  discovery  pro- 
ceedings. 

Over  and  over  again  you  heard  the 
chairman  say  that  it  is  for  this  House  to 
decide  which  parts  of  the  order  should 
be  complied  with.  Well,  it  is  for  this 
House  to  decide,  but  only  if  we  are  going 
to  be  prosecutor.  Judge,  jury,  and  execu- 
tioner. But  for  a  body  which  urges  re- 
straint, the  observsmce  of  the  legal  proc- 
esses, and  law  and  order  as  often  as  we 
do,  it  ill  behooves  us  to  say  whether  we 
like  this  part  of  the  court  order  or  that 
part  of  the  court  order,  or  this  is  a  part 
we  will  observe  or  that  is  a  part  we  will 
observe. 

There  are  ample  appellate  processes 
open.  Specifically  this  order,  this  little 
two- page  order,  which  is  the  only  matter 
before  this  House,  has  never  been 
appealed.  No  modification  of  that  order 
has  ever  been  sought,  either  before  the 
three-judge  court,  or  Judge  Hoffman,  or 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
all  of  which  are  open  to  the  defendants 
in  the  civil  suit. 

Similarly,  even  if  they  do  not  want  to 
seek  to  modify  the  order,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  correct,  and  this  is 
compliance,  then  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
of  the  House  is  being  wasted.  If  it  turns 
out  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
correct,  and  what  the  chairman  is  pro- 
posing to  do  is  compliance,  then  there  is 
no  skin  o£r  anybody's  nose.  If  that  is  not 
correct,  then  the  court  at  that  time  can 
order  the  staff  members  to  produce  addi- 
tional documents;  there  can  be  a  deter- 
mination at  that  time  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  compliance.  So  I  must 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  we  are 
doing  one  of  two  things:  either  we  are 
thumbing  our  nose  at  a  U.S.  court,  which 
is  really  what  I  think  we  are  doing,  and 
which  I  think  is  very  bad  comity — that 
is  c-o-m-i-t-y,  I  will  say  to  the  Chair- 
man— for  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  to  do;  or  we  are  wasting  a 
great  deal  of  time :  if  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  right,  then  we  do  not  need  this 
resolution.  House  Resolution  9,  which  was 
passed  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 
authorizes  this  committee,  or  any  other 
committee,  to  comply  with  orders  of  the 
courts. 

We  ought  to  vote  this  down  for  one  of 
those  reasons,  that  either  it  Is  totally 
unnecessary,  or  it  is  one  more  chapter 
of  "who  does  what  to  whom"  between  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  does 
concede  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
caimot  compel  this  House  to  do  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  Members  of  the 
House  are  not  parties  to  this  lawsuit.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  House  is  not  a  party 
to  this  lawsuit.  At  one  Ume  the  Members 
were. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  Is  correct.  And  the 
courts  properly  dl;sml8sed  them  out.  Is 
that  right? 


Mr.  ICHORD.  At  one  time  the  former 
Committee  on  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities were  parties  to  this  suit. 

Mr.  MIKVA,  But  this  court  the  gentle- 
man has  been  taking  such  potshots  at 
dismissed  them  out. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  was  decided  in  the 
suit  Powell  against  McCormack  to  pro- 
ceed against  employees  of  this  House 
rather  than  to  proceed  against  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  point  out  again  that 
these  are  civil  proceedings  and  that  the 
contempt  citation  that  was  voted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  amounted  to  no 
more  than  a  warrant  directing  the  U.S. 
district  attorney  to  go  into  the  criminal 
district  court  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
to  seek  an  indictment.  A  grand  jury  was 
convened.  These  individuals  were  in- 
dicted for  contempt  of  Congress,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  a  criminal  offense.  This 
matter  has  proceeded  in  the  civil  action 
now  for  4  years.  We  have  never  gotten  to 
the  trial  of  the  criminal  case. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  for  the  record,  I  believe  the  gentie- 
man  from  Ulinols  did  not  want  to  leave 
two  impressions  which  I  believe  were  ir- 
relevant. First  of  all,  he  said  the  House 
started  the  action.  This  is  not  the  case. 
I  was  present  when  the  hearings  were 
being  conducted.  The  plaintiffs  in  this 
case,  the  defendants  in  the  contempt 
citations,  by  their  contempt  started  the 
action,  not  the  House  of  Representatives. 
By  showing  sheer  contempt  for  the  House 
and  by  refusing  to  reply  to  any  of  the 
questions,  they  started  the  action. 

So  first  of  all.  it  is  incorrect  to  say  that 
the  House  started  this  action.  The  de- 
fendants themselves  in  the  contempt 
case,  started  the  suit  by  their  action — not 
the  House. 

Second,  to  say  the  Government  had  the 
(^tion  of  appealing — this  would  be  more 
a  case,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  of  thumbing  our  nose  at  the 
court.  We  could  say  they  have  no  right  to 
ask  for  anything.  Quite  the  contrary, 
rather  than  thumbing  our  nose  at  them, 
we  have  come  forward  with  everything 
that  Is  possible  and  reasonable  to  answer, 
and  we  are  presenting  that  to  them;  so 
rather  than  appealing,  which  would  be 
thumbing  our  nose  at  them,  and  saying 
they  must  prove  to  us  we  have  to  produce 
these  documents  and  papers,  we  are 
voluntarily  providing  them. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman Is  aware  the  Federal  court  has 
the  power  to  dismiss  a  case  where  there 
has  not  been  compliant^  with  an  order 
for  a  discovery  procedure? 

Therefore,  the  court  could  dismiss  the 
contempt  charges,  which  they  may  well 
do  If  we  do  not  comply  with  the  discov- 
ery procedure.  Is  that  not  a  possibility? 
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Mr  ASHBROOK.  Absolutely.  I  would 
say  further  to  the  gentleman  from  Dll- 
ncJs.  the  court  may  very  well  say  this 
has  been  a  reasonable  compliance  with 
the  request. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  well 
knows,  to  use  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  It  Is  axio- 
matic that  the  plaintiff's  attorney  and 
the  defendant's  attorney  often  ask  for 
things  beyond  the  bounds  of  reasonable- 
ness. ^  ^ 

We  think  we  have  responded  reason- 
ably. If  they  say  "No,"  then  we  are  wrong. 
If  they  say,  "You  have  produced  what  is 
necessary,"  then  we  are  right. 

I  happen  to  believe  we  have  reasonably 
responded.  That  particular  question  Is 
up  to  the  court.  We  feel  we  have  done 
everything  we  should. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  n.ake  the  fur- 
ther point  that  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  present  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  and  the  former  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  is  not  in 
the  business  of  enforcing  criminal  law 
ca:  of  punishing  people  or  of  trying  peo- 
ple. That  is  for  the  court. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiNC).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

This  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  co- 
equal brsuich  of  Government  along  with 
the  other  body,  the  Senate,  does  have  the 
Inherent  power  to  punish  for  contempt 
of  Its  processes;  but  we  have  not  chosen 
to  do  that.  We  have  turned  that  over  to 
the  courts.  All  we  do  when  we  vote  a 
contempt  citation  Is  to  direct  the  district 
attorney  to  go  In  and  seek  an  Indict- 
ment. It  Is  up  to  the  courts  to  perform 
their  job  as  they  see  fit. 

Speaking  personally,  it  is  true  that 
they  could  dismiss  the  proceedings,  but 
that  is  not  our  business.  It  is  their  busi- 
ness to  enforce  the  criminal  law,  to  give 
the  defendant  his  day  in  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
WALon). 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  ask  the  chairman  a  question  or  two.  I 
ask  as  a  nonmember  of  the  committee 
who  Is  somewhat  lost  In  trying  to  follow 
the  proceedings. 

Mr.  K^ORD.  Was  the  gentleman  in 
the  Chamber  earlier,  when  I  addressed 
mysdf  to  the  appesils,  and  how  many 
times  this  has  been  In  the  Supreme  Court 
and  In  the  circuit  court  of  appeals? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Yes;  the  faUure  to  un- 
derstand is  not  because  of  a  lack  of  abil- 
ity In  the  gentleman's  presentation,  but 
rather  and  Inability  on  my  part  to  ab- 
sorb. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  Is  such  a  rambling 
procedure  that  I  may  have  been  ram- 
bling too  much. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
ornn  a  question. 

As  was  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  in  his  view — and  I  only  cite 
It  for  consideration — he  believes  that  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  If  I  have  not 


mistakenly  paraphrased  his  comments, 
would  result  In  our  thumbing  our  noae 
at  a  court  which  has  ordered  the  House 
to  do  something. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  is  the  view  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  do  not  concur 
in  that  view. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  understand.  Then  he 
advises  that  rather  than  adopt  the  res- 
olution, which  he  construes  to  be  a 
thumbing  of  our  nose  at  the  court.  In 
fact  we  should  defeat  the  resolution. 

The  question  I  have  to  ask  I  will  ad- 
dress to  the  gentleman  as  chairman  or  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mtkva)  . 
If  adopting  the  resolution  constitutes 
thumbing  our  nose  at  the  court,  since  it 
is  a  partial  attempt  to  comply  with  the 
order — and  I  beUeve  it  Is  only  partial — 
then  defeating  the  resolution.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  would  be  an  absolute  rejec- 
tion of  the  court  order. 

I  am  not  prejudging  it.  I  may  very  well 
vote  to  tell  the  court,  "It  happens  to  be 
none  of  your  concern." 

I  should  like  to  know,  however,  these 
two  things.  What  will  be  the  result  of  re- 
fusing passage  of  this  resolution  In  terms 
of  the  three  people  who  were  cited  for 
contempt  initially  by  the  committee? 
What  would  be  the  result  of  this  action 
on  those  contempt  citations? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California.  I 
believe  it  Is  a  very  good  question. 

The  defeat  of  this  resolution  would  not 
accomplish  the  objectives  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  seeks.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  I  can  say  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  Is  only  cus- 
todian for  these  documents,  which  are 
documents  of  the  House.  A  court  cannot 
order  this  House  to  produce  any  of  its 
documents  unless  it  has  the  permission 
of  the  House.  If  this  resolution  is  voted 
down  I  could  not  deliver  the  documents 
requested  to  the  court  without  further 
authorization  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr,  ICHORD.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute  for  the  purpose  of  answer- 
ing the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  would  still,  if  this  were  defeated, 
before  I  could  surrender  any  of  these 
documents,  have  to  come  back  to  this 
House  with  a  resolution,  because  I  do 
not  have  authority  nor  does  any  Member 
of  this  House  have  authority  to  submit 
one  document  to  the  court. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  the  gentleman  vrill 
jrleld  further? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  assmne  If  we  defeat 
this  resolution 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  would  not  accom- 
plish his  objective. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  That  Is  right.  No  in- 
formation In  the  possession  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  the  House  would  be  turned 
over  to  these  people  for  whatever  use 
they  desire  to  put  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  This  Is  a  matter  affect- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  House.  These  are 
documents  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  former  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  was  only  an 
arm  of  this  Congress,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  Is  only  the  cus- 


todian of  these  records.  I  do  not  have 
nor  does  anyone  else  have  authority  to 
submit  them.  I  would  not  submit  any- 
thing In  this  regard  to  the  court. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  the  court  had  no 
c(Hnpllance  with  their  order,  does  that 
mean  they  would  be  In  a  position  where 
they  would  no  longer  proceed  against 
the  three  people? 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  May  I  Inquire,  Mr, 
Speaker,  how  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  answer- 
ing the  gentleman  from  California. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  courts  will  do 
in  regard  to  this  action.  I  would  hope 
that  the  courts  would  consider  this  a 
sufficient  compliance  with  the  motion 
for  discovery  and  the  motion  to  produce 
docimients,  because  we  are  in  this  reso- 
lution providing  everything  they  should 
nee&,  including  the  unedited  transcripts 
of  the  proceedings  in  Chicago  and  all  of 
the  press  clippings  and  all  of  the  releases 
and  all  of  the  committee  rejports  relating 
to  those  hearings.  We  are  denying  them 
only  two  things;  that  is,  the  unedited 
transcripts  over  a  10-year  period,  con- 
sisting of  600  transcripts,  because  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  and  also  the 
many  thousands  of  press  clippings  that 
were  never  compiled  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman's time  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 30  seconds. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  I  have  given  up  long  ago 
predicting,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
a  decision  of  the  courts.  I  have  been  out 
of  the  active  practice  of  law  for  many, 
many  years  now.  Recent  decisions,  in 
fact  have  repealed  a  great  deal  of  the  law 
I  knew.  It  is  my  opinion,  but  I  could  be 
wrong,  that  the  courts  will  consider  this 
in  sufficient  compliance.  They  will  go 
ahead  and  decide  the  civil  suit  and  then 
perhaps  the  defendants  will  receive  their 
day  in  court  6  years  after  the  alleged 
offense  was  committed  in  the  criminal 
proceedings  that  are  also  pending  in  the 
district  court  of  the  city  of  Chicago  of 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  It,  I  have 
3  minutes  remaining. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Two  and 
one-half  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  prcHnlsed 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  I 
would  jrleld  to  him.  and  I  now  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan). 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  marvel  at 
the  sensitivities  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security.  With  one  of  the 
largest  staffs  of  any  committee  of  the 
House,  and  witJi  one  of  the  lightest — If 
not  the  lightest — ^legislative  burdens  of 
any  House  committee.  In  terms  of  num- 
bers of  bills  referred,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  thrusts  the  Congress  into  a 
conflict  with  the  Pe<)eral  Judiciary.  He 
contends  that  It  would  be  too  burdensome 
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to  comply  with  the  order  of  a  Federal 
district  court  to  produce  materials  ruled 
necessary  In  a  judicial  proceeding. 

Only  last  year,  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  brought  before  the 
House  a  resolution  which,  in  effect, 
sought  to  restrain  another  Federal 
court— in  this  case  the  UjS.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia — 
from  action  within  its  legal  parameters 
with  regard  to  another  of  the  commit- 
tee's activities.  This  resolution  today  is 
another  direct  rebuff  of  the  authority  of 
the  courts. 

By  way  of  backgroimd,  I  would  Just 
briefly  review  the  contorted  proceedings 
of  this  venture.  In  1965.  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Stamler,  Milton  Cohen,  and  others  were 
called  to  testify  before  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  the 
predecessor  of  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee.  Prior  to  their  appear- 
ance, the  plaintiffs  in  the  case  which  the 
resolution  before  us  today  involves 
brought  a  civil  action  seeing  a  declara- 
tory judgment  that  the  rule  creating 
HUAC  was  unconstitutional,  suid  that, 
therefore,  an  injunction  should  issue  re- 
straining the  hearings.  Since  that  first 
step  by  the  plaintiffs,  this  civil  action 
has  gone  from  the  district  court,  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  to  a  three-Judge  court, 
to  the  Supreme  Coiirt,  back  to  the  dis- 
trict court,  back  to  the  coiui;  of  appeals, 
back  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  now. 
once  again,  back  to  the  district  court. 
It  is  the  district  court's  discovery  order 
which  is  now  at  issue  before  the  House. 
The  chairman  of  the  Internal  Security 
Committee  has  dwelled  on  the  length  of 
time  which  has  been  occupied  by  this 
litigation.  Actually,  that  is  a  red  herring. 
Justice  is  not  subservient  to  convenience. 
But  even  pursuing  that  red  herring  down 
the  stream  of  rhetoric  for  the  moment, 
one  finds,  sparkling  in  the  murky 
water — to  pursue  the  metaphor  as  well — 
the  fact  that  much  of  this  time  has  been 
spent  dealing  with  the  defendants'  court 
actions : 

The  legal  strategems  of  the  members 
of  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, and  then  of  the  new  defendants — 
employees  of  the  Internal  Seciirity  Com- 
mittee. Surely,  if  justice  is  to  flow  ex- 
peditiously, we  might  look  to  those  who 
protest  its  slow  progress — and  by  the 
way,  very  expensive  progress,  as  well — 
and  ask  if  they  have  not  erected  dams  in 
the  stream  to  block  the  herring,  to  com- 
plete the  metaphor. 

Why  do  the  plaintiffs  request  the  im- 
edlted  transcripts  and  newspaper  clip- 
pings which  the  resolution  before  us  in- 
tentionally does  not  provide  to  them?  For 
a  very  simple  retison — these  materials 
are  crucial  to  their  case.  Their  conten- 
tion is  that  the  interpretation  of  the  rule 
creating  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  as  expressed  by  the  con- 
tinued conduct  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  "attributes  a 
meaning  to  the  rule  which  renders  it 
imconstitutional.  and  that  this  conduct 
consisted  of  the  exposure  of  witnesses, 
including  plaintiffs,  to  public  scorn  and 
obloquy  and  harassment  and  intimida- 
tion of  these  witnesses  without  any  leg- 
islative purpose  but  rather  to  chill  and 
deter  them  and  others  in  the  exercise  of 


their  first  amendment  rights."  Stamler 
V.  Wtllia.  371  F.2d  413,  414  (7th  Cir.  1966) . 
The  resolution  before  us  would  not 
turn  over  to  the  plaintiffs,  as  directed 
by  the  court  order,  the  unedited  tran- 
scripts. Yet,  these  are  necessary,  as  ob- 
viously the  court  concluded  in  issuing 
its  order.  They  are  necessary  because 
they  may  reveal  a  pattern  of  harassment 
of  witnesses  and  witnesses'  counsel  by 
the  committee. 

The  resolution  before  us  would  also 
not  turn  over  to  the  plaintiffs  newspaper 
clippings.  Yet  these  too  are  necessary, 
because  they  may  weU  demonstrate  that 
witnesses  before  the  committee,  and  even 
persons  merely  named  by  the  committee, 
subsequently  experienced  harassment, 
pressures,  and  even  loss  of  employment. 
In  brief,  the  materials  which  the  reso- 
lution resists  providing  are  at  the  crux 
of  the  plaintiffs'  case — a  case  which 
twice  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit  has  concluded  raised  a 
substantial  constitutional  issue.  See. 
Stamler  v.  WiUis,  415  F.2d  1365  i7th 
Cir.  1969) ;  Stamler  v.  Willis.  371  F.2d 
413  (7th  Ch-.  1966). 

The  resolution  before  us  sweeps  past 
all  this,  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee pleads  inconvenience.  Even  this 
claim  is  without  merit.  Inconvenience 
is  no  Justication  for  sacrificing  justice. 
Nor  is  inconvenience  really  even  in- 
volved. The  plaintiffs  have  offered 
their  assistance  in  assembling  the  mate- 
rials. All  that  is  involved  are  some  600 
unedited  transcripts.  No  one  is  asking 
the  committee  staff  to  read  them,  or  to 
tabulate  them,  or  to  index  them.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  hand  them  over  to  the  plain- 
tiffs. Nor  is  producing  the  newspaper 
clippings  such  an  onerous  task. 

The  conflict  between  the  Congress  and 
the  judiciary  which  is  foisted  upon  us 
by  the  resolution  is  imnecessary.  The  de- 
fendants need  only  have  gone  into  court 
and  requested  a  m^odification  of  the  or- 
der. If  their  claim  were  legitimate,  I  am 
sure  the  judge  would  consider  it.  Siurely, 
he  should  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  issue — a  conclusion 
expressed,  by  the  way,  by  Judge  Hoff- 
man himself,  yesterday,  when  he  was  ap- 
prised in  court  of  the  resolution  to  be  of- 
fered today  to  the  House — that  is,  the 
resolution  now  before  us. 

At  any  rate,  the  floor  of  the  House  is 
unfortimately  a  poor  arena  for  debating 
difficult,  technical  issues  involving  liti- 
gation. But  this  need  not  obscure  the 
very  basic  issues  involved.  We  are  being 
asked  to  resist  the  order  of  a  Federal 
court.  We  are  being  asked  to  do  so  solely 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be  incon- 
venient and  burdensome  for  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  staff  to  assemble  the 
materials — clearly  a  factor  of  no  rele- 
vance when  we  are  talking  about  justice, 
and  clearly  an  assertion  with  littie  merit 
so  far  as  actual  work  is  involved. 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  1969 
Stamler  decision,  at  pages  1369-1370. 
The  court's  statement  la  clear  answer  to 
those  who  support  the  resolution  before 
us: 

The  judiciary  baa  always  borne  the  basic 
responsibility  for  protecting  mdlvlduala 
again«t  unconstltutlotMil  tnTaatons  of  their 
rights  by  all  branche*  of  the  Oovemment. 
Tbtis    tbe    S^reme    Court    has    overturned 


a  major  policy  decUlon  of  the  President  be- 
cause he  exceeded  his  powers  in  seizing  the 
steel  mills.  Toungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co 
V.  Sawyer.  343  UJS.  579,  72  S.Ct.  863,  M  L.ta. 
1163.  And  the  Court  has  ruled  that  an  Act  cf 
Congress  desired  to  prevent  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  from  holding  Jobs  Lq  de- 
fense facilities,  and  action  taken  pursuant  to 
that  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  I>efense,  was  un- 
constitutional because  It  placed  a  greater  re- 
straint on  First  Amendment  freedoms  than 
was  necessary  to  guard  against  espionage 
and  sabotage.  United  States  v.  Robel,  380 
US.  258.  88  set.  419.  19  L.Ed.2d  508.  Most 
recently,  the  Court  determined  that  federal 
courts  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  lawful- 
ness  of  the  exclusion  of  a  duly  elected  mem- 
ber of  Congress  despite  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  House  to  judge  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Its  members.  Powell  v.  McCormack. 
395  US.  480.  89  S.Ct.  1944.  33  L.Ed.3d  491.  The 
Congress  has  no  more  right,  whether 
through  legislation  or  Investigations  con- 
ducted under  an  overbroad  enabling  Act,  to 
abridge  the  First  Amendment  freedoms  of 
the  people,  than  do  the  other  branches  of 
government,  Por  free  expression — of  tran- 
scendent value  to  all  society,  and  not  merely 
to  those  exercising  their  rights — might  be  the 
loser.  Dombrowskl  v.  Pflster.  tupra,  380  U.a. 
at  p.  486.  85  S.Ct.  at  p.  1121. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Waldiei,  the  defeat  of  the 
pending  resolution  would  not  impede  full 
compliance  with  the  court's  order,  be- 
cause on  January  21  the  House  passed 
House  Resolution  9,  which  authorizes  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  supply  papers  or 
documents  in  compUance  with  a  court 
order.  In  addition,  of  course,  another 
resolution  which  fully  satisfies  the  dis- 
covery order  could  be  brought  up  at  any 
time. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  gentieman  from  Missouri. 
Both  he  and  the  gentieman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  AsHBROOK)  spoke  of  the  inconven- 
ience and  the  burdensomeness  of  com- 
plying with  the  order  for  newspaper 
clippings.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  newspaper 
clippings  are  maintained  in  the  files  of 
the  committee  under  the  names  of  the 
witnesses? 

In  other  words,  the  files  are  labeled 
with  the  names  of  the  witnesses  and 
contain  newspaper  clippings  regarding 
them.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tieman will  yield,  let  me  first  of  all  an- 
swer the  first  question  which  the  gentie- 
man raised. 

Mr.  RYAN.  No.  I  did  not  raise  the  ques- 
tion. The  gentieman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waloix)  did. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  First  of  all.  though,  the 
gentieman  makes  a  statement  that  the 
House  Resolution  9  would  authorize  me 
to  comply  if  this  resolution  is  defeated. 
House  Resolution  No.  9,  if  you  will  read 
it  very  carefully,  does  not  authorize  me 
to  give  anything.  I  would  have  to  frame 
another  resolution  and  bring  it  back  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  action. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  second  question 
of  the  gentieman.  I  do  not  know,  but 
there  are  certain  press  clippings  in  tte 
files.  I  have  been  advised  by  the  staff 
of  the  committee  that  they  have  dM 
been  compiled.  They  would  be  scattered 
thioutfk»ut  the  records.  I  would  say  that 
it  would  take  himdreds  upon  hundreds 
of  hours  and  research  in  all  iax)babihty 
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te  get  those  press  clippings.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  are. 

yic,  RYAN.  Is  it  the  gentieman's  posi- 
yoo  that  there  are  no  clippings  filed 
with  the  witness  files? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  gentieman  from  Missouri  has  30 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
njyself  30  seconds. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  press  clip- 
pings as  such  are  not  evidence;  that  there 
are  perhaps  press  clippings  associated 
with  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  but 
they  are  not  evidence  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  They  are  not  arranged,  defi- 
nitely not  arranged,  the  way  they  want 
them. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired. All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  The  ques- 
tkm  Is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  292,  nays  63,  not  voting  77, 
as  follows: 


Abbttt 
Aberaetby 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dsk. 
Archer 
Arends 
Albbrook 
AipinaU 
Baker 
Btftng 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
BergUnd 
Beits 
Bliggl 
Bltnton 
Boggs 
Bov 

Bridemas 
Bntoo 
Bnj 
BrtnUey 

Qnjtjunan 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchsaan 
Burleson,  Tex 
Bnrtljon,  Mo. 
Byrne,  P». 
Bnnet,  wis. 
Byion 
Qkben 
Osnp 
Csniey 
Owter 
Oederberg 

'^•roberlain 
Cluppeu 

Oaaey 

ClBk 
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Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins,  Tez. 

Conable 

Corbett 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  WU. 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Pord,  Oerald  R. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Prelinghuysen 


Pulton,  Pa. 
F^ilton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallflanakis 
Oarmatz 
Oaydoe 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
GrUDths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hogan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jonas 


Jones.  N.O. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

Kmg 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McOade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McPall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMUlan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Melcher 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Minlsh 
MlnshaU 
MlzeU 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Addabbo 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
Badlllo 
Beglch 
Blester 
Boiling 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Carey 
Celler 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Dellums 


Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 

Natcher 

O'Konski 

ONeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

R&rlck 

Reid.  lU. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberta 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Rogers 

RoncaUo 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

SchneebeU 

Schwengel 

NA'jrs— 63 

Dow 

Drinan 

Eckhardt 

Ellberg 

Pord, 

WUliam  D. 
GaUagher 
Gude 
Halpem 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoski 
Kastenmeier 
Koch 

McCloskey 
McCormack 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
Mitchell 


Scott 

SebeliuB 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Bisk 

Skubits 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Taylor 

ThomiMon.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

WidnsU 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zion 

Zwacb 


Morse 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

Obey 

PodeU 

Rees 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Seiberllng 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Tlernan 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Yates 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Barrett 
BevUl 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
BUtnlk 
Boland 
Broom  field 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Caffery 
Casey 
ChlshoUn 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawaon.  Dei 
Collins,  111. 
Colmer 
Crane 
Diggs 
Dowdy 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Foley 
Fraaer 
Frenzel 


Prey 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

HUlts 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

KuykendaU 

Long,  La. 

McCxUloch 

Madden 

Bfathlas.  Calif. 

Mathis.  Oa. 

Miller,  Calif . 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Murphy,  m. 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara 


Pettis 
Rangel 
Reld,  N.Y. 
Rlegle 

Roetenkowskl 
St  Germain 
Sar  banes 
Baylor 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 
Ullman 
WhaUey 
WUllams 
WUson,  Bob 
WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Zablocki 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for,  with  Mrs. 
ChlshoUn  against. 

Mr.  Caffery  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Bevlll  for.  with  Mr.  Fraser  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  B«ld 
of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham  against. 

Mr,  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr,  CoUlns 
against. 

Mr.  Zablocki  for,  with  Mr.  Diggs  against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Gettys  for,  vrlth  Mrs.  Mink  against. 

Mr.  WUllama  for,  with  Mr.  O'Hara  against. 

Mr.  OrUnn  for,  with  Mr.  Rangel  against, 

Mr.  Casey  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  BlatiUk  with  Mr,  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  St  Germ&ln  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr,  Foley  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  McCulloch, 

Mr.  Boland   with  Mr.   Stanton. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Whal- 
ley. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nunols  with  Mr.  TBague  of 
CaUfornla. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Don  H,  Clausen. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Btirke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Sorbanaa  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Messrs.  BRASCO  and  BYRON  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  KYL  changed  his  vote  from  "pres- 
ent" to  "yea." 

Mr.  HAIiPERN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CREATINO  A  PERMANENT  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  19  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs  19 

Retolved,  That,  effective  January  8,  1971, 
there  Is  hereby  created  a  permanent  Select 
Committee  on  SmaU  Business  to  be  com- 
posed of  fifteen  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as 
chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  m  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shaU  be  flUed 
In  the  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

S»c.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
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mlttee  to  conduct  studies  and  investigations 
of  tbe  problems  of  all  types  of  small  biislneas, 
existing,  arlBlng,  or  that  may  arise,  with 
particular  reference  to  (1)  the  factors  which 
have  Impeded  or  may  impede  the  normal 
operations,  growth,  and  development  of  small 
business;  (2)  the  administration  of  Federal 
laws  relating  specifically  to  small  business  to 
determine  whether  such  laws  and  their  ad- 
ministration adequately  serve  the  needs  of 
small  business;  (3)  whether  Government 
agencies  adequately  serve  and  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  of  small  business; 
and  (4)  to  study  and  investigate  problems 
of  small  business  enterprises  generally,  and 
to  obtain  all  facts  possible  In  relation  thereto 
which  would  not  only  be  of  public  Interest 
but  which  would  aid  the  Congress  In  enact- 
ing remedial  legislation:  Provided.  That  the 
committee  shall  not  Invade  any  subject  mat- 
ter under  active  Investigation  by  any  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  may  from  time  to 
time  submit  to  the  House  such  reports  as  It 
deems  advisable  and  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
present  Congress  shall  submit  to  the  House 
Its  final  report  on  the  results  of  Its  study  and 
investigation,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  report 
submitted  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
may  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of. Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
the  House  has  recessed  or  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  bearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take 
such  testimony,  as  the  committee  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  by  any  member  designated  by 
such  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
any  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses. 

Sxc.  5.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quoriun  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  except  two  or  more 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  of  evidence  Including  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  word  "Resolved," 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof; 

"That,  effective  January  3.  1971,  there  Is 
created  a  permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  (which  Is  not  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House)  to  be  composed  of 
nineteen  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as  chairman. 
Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"Skc.  a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  com- 
mittee to  conduct  studies  and  Investigations 
of  the  problems  of  all  types  of  small  business, 
existing,  arising,  or  that  may  aMse,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to — 

"(1)  the  factors  which  have  impeded  or 
may  impede  the  normal  operations,  growth, 
and  development  of  small  business; 

"(2)  the  administration  of  Federal  laws 
relating  specifically  to  small  business  In  or- 
der to  determine  (A)  whether  such  laws  and 
their  administration  adequately  serve  the 
needs  of  small  business,  and  (B)  whether 
Government  agencies  adequately  serve  and 
give  due  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
small  business:  and 

"(3)  the  problems  of  small  business  enter- 
prises generally; 

and  to  obtain  all  facts  possible  In  relati<xi 
thereto  which  would  not  only  be  of  public 


Interest  but  which  would  aid  the  Congress 
In  enacting  remedial  legislation.  However, 
the  committee  shall  not  undertake  any  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  Hoxiae. 

"Skc.  3.  Such  committee  shall  not  have  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  but  Is  authorl2«d  to  make 
studies,  investigations,  and  reports;  however, 
no  blUs  or  resolutions  shall  be  referred  to 
the  committee. 

"Sic.  4.  The  committee  may  submit  from 
time  to  ttme  to  the  House  such  reports  as 
the  committee  considers  advisable  and,  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  present  Congress,  shall 
submit  to  the  House  a  final  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  results  of  Its  studies  and 
investigations,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  committee  considers  ad- 
visable. Any  report  submitted  when  the 
House  is  not  in  session  may  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

"Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
Is  authorized,  subject  to  clause  31  of  Bvile 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Con- 
gress at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House  Is 
meeting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take 
such  testimony,  as  the  committee  considers 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the 
signatxu'e  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
or  by  any  member  designated  by  such  chair- 
man, and  may  be  served  by  any  |>erson  des- 
ignated by  any  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  witness. 

"Sec.  8.  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  except  that  two 
or  more  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  evidence  including  sworn 
testimony. 

"Sec.  7.  Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses 
Incurred  In  connection  with  the  committee's 
activities  within  the  United  States;  and,  not- 
withstanding section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1964  (33  U.8.C.  1754),  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  In  foreign  countries 
shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  committee 
for  expenses  of  Its  members  or  employees,  <w 
other  Members  or  employees,  traveling 
abroad." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentl«nan  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  explain  to  the  House 
what  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is,  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  to  do  this  afternoon. 

This  is  the  first  of  15  resolutions  that 
it  Is  proposed  to  call  up.  One  of  these 
resolutions  makes  in  order  a  bill.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  there  Is  no  contro- 
versy on  any  of  these  matters  except  one, 
and  that  will  be  the  last  matter  to  be 
called  up.  It  is  the  question  of  an  investi- 
gative resolution  for  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  resolution  before  us  now  creates 
the  usual  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  This  time  it  is  described  as  a 
permanent  select  committee,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  each  2  years  a  new  Congress 
establishes  these  select  committees.  So 
we  are  goins  to  accept  it  as  a  permanent 
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select  committee.  But  its  authority  Is  not 
changed.  The  only  change  that  takes 
place  in  its  constitution  is  its  size,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  leadership  on' both 
sides  it  has  been  increased  from  15  to  19 
in  this  Congress. 

Now.  there  was  a  long  committee 
amendment  read  to  this  particular  reso- 
lution. There  will  be  a  long  committee 
amendment  to  each  of  the  succeeding 
resolutions  except  the  one  that  deals  with 
the  question  of  making  in  order  a  UU 
with  reference  to  counterpart  funds.  That 
biU,  incidentally,  is  merely  to  imdo  a  mis- 
take made  in  the  Reorganization  Act 
which  eliminated  for  the  House,  but  not 
for  the  other  body,  the  use  of  counter- 
part funds  when  travel  is  involved. 

Members  will  find,  as  we  come  to  each 
of  the  resolutions,  that  there  are  three 
different  categories  of  investigative  res- 
olutions which  will  be  considered  as  we 
get  to  them.  As  I  say,  so  far  as  I  know 
only  one  is  controversial.  But  there  are 
three  categories.  They  are  all  in  the 
categories  and  they  are  to  be  handled 
precisely  as  they  were  handled  in  the  last 
Congress.  We  have  conformed  each  res- 
olution to  the  provisions  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act,  as  the  rules  were  changed 
with  regard  to  when  a  committee  could 
or  could  not  meet,  and  these  are  con- 
formed with  to  comply  with  the  new  rule. 

There  are  also  other  minor  changes 
that  conform  to  the  Reorganization  Act. 
That  is  the  reason  for  having  a  long 
committee  amendment  to  every  reaolu- 
tian. 

I  will  be  glad,  of  course,  now  to  answer 
any  questions  on  this  resolution  or,  as 
we  progress,  to  answer  any  questions  on 
the  other  resolutions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman shield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mEin  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  this 
committee  is  authorized  to  travel  abroad? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  This  committee  is  not 
authorized  to  travel  abroad.  It  can  travel 
only  within  the  confines  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  is  the  reason  why 
it  Is  precluded  from  using  counterpart 
funds  in  section  7,  the  last  paragraph  of 
thebUl? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  this  committee  can  sit  at  any  time 
the  House  is  in  session  regardless  of  the 
parliamentary  situation? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  No;  they  cannot  sit 
when  we  are  imder  the  5-minute  rule. 
That  is  provided  in  the  committee 
amendment.  We  have  conformed  it  to  the 
new  Reorganization  Act,  but  they  caimot 
sit  when  we  are  under  the  S-minute  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
technical  error  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  page  6,  line  2,  after  the  word  "any" 
the  word  "other"  be  inserted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
correction  will  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
gouri  (Mr.  Bolldig)  has  explained  the 
overall  situation  in  his  usual  very  able 
manner,  and  I  concur  in  every  state- 
ment be  has  made. 

May  I  simply  add  a  few  things.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  thought  In  mind  that 
gfter  we  get  through  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  every  other  one  should  be 
able  to  pass  without  any  lengthy  discus- 
Aaa  or,  in  my  opinion,  without  having 
the  amendment  completely  read,  because 
tbey  are  all  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
cipals set  forth  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  men- 
tioned, the  resolution  relating  to  mutual 
security  funds  or  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  Is  a  little  different,  but  all  the  rest 
relate  to  investigative  jurisdiction. 

Briefly,  may  I  say  that  for  four  reasons 
we  have  had  to  rewrite  every  one  of  these 
resolutions.  First,  we  had  to  clarify  the 
areas  of  Jurisdiction.  None  have  been 
changed  but,  first,  we  refer  to  rule  11 
and  then  the  particular  clause  which  has 
heretofore  set  forth  the  Jurisdiction  of 
each  committee. 

Second,  we  cover  the  sitting  of  com- 
mittees while  the  House  is  in  session. 
Every  committee  now  will  be  able  to  meet 
up  until  we  come  to  the  5-minute  rule, 
then,  with  the  exception  of  five  commit- 
tees, they  cannot  sit.  Those  five  commit- 
tees are  Rules,  Appropriations,  Stand- 
ards of  OfiBclal  Conduct,  Internal  Secu- 
rity, and  (jovernment  Operations. 

The  third  change  is  made  to  comply 
with  the  legislative  review  responsibility 
which  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  provides.  At  the  end  of  each  session 
each  committee  will  have  to  submit  a  re- 
port summarizing  its  previous  legislative 
review  activities. 

The  fourth  is  the  language  in  connec- 
tion with  counterpart  funds. 

May  I  say,  in  addition  to  that,  it  has  all 
been  broken  down,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  stated.  Into  three  cate- 
gories: Those  who  travel  only  within  the 
United  States,  including  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
There  are  certain  exceptions  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  as  to  where  they  can  go. 
In  the  resolution  relating  to  that  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction,  they  are  authorized 
to  go  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  But  that  is 
the  rule  now  with  relation  to  their  au- 
thority. Other  than  that,  they  cannot 
travel  without  coming  back  to  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  special  resolution. 

The  committees  whose  members  tvUl 
be  authorized  to  travel  within  and  with- 
out the  United  States  Include  Foreign 
Affairs,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Armed  Services,  Merchant  Mar- 
ine and  Fisheries,  and  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

Those  that  can  travel  within  the 
United  States  and  without,  with  certain 
Umited  authority,  which  is  what  I  men- 
tioned a  minute  ago,  are  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Veterans' 


Affairs  Banking  and  Currency,  Public 
Works,  Judiciary,  and  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
any  of  these  resolutions.  I  have  heard  of 
none.  Several  chairmen  of  the  commit- 
tees came  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
Some  wanted  a  little  more  authority  on 
travel,  and  they  wanted  certain  language 
stricken  out  of  one  or  two  of  the  resolu- 
tions that  might  have  placed  a  little  lim- 
itation on  their  committees.  But  I  am 
satisfied  that  every  committee  will  have 
their  full  Investigative  authority  to  en- 
able them  to  function  very  efficiently  un- 
der each  of  the  resolutions  we  are  pre- 
senting. I  think  they  are  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  provisions  of  the  Re- 
organization Act.  I  not  only  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  but  each  and 
every  one  subsequent  thereto.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time.  I  have  no  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  amendment 
and  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CX^NSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  4713,  TO  AMEND  THE  LEG- 
ISLATIVE REORGANIZATION  ACT 
OF  1946 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  258  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  368 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  to  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  toto  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  4713) 
to  amend  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  correct  an  omis- 
sion In  existing  law  with  respect  to  the  en- 
titlement of  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  use  of  certain  curren- 
cies. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  conttoue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
mtoorlty  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  lor  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Conunlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  blU 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pMissage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  bill  designed  to  imdo  the  mis- 
take in  the  Reorganization  Act  which 
deprives  the  House  of  the  use  of  coimter- 
part  fimds  rather  than  appropriated 
funds  In  travel  by  any  committee  or  by 
any  other  agency  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controversy 
about  this.  When  the  rule  Is  adopted,  I 
propose  to  ask  that  the  bill  Itself  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  so  we  may  proceed 
promptly  with  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornla.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  simply  say  that  I  concur  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  and  I  hope  the  resolution  will 
be  approved. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (HJl. 
4713)  to  amend  section  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  cor- 
rect an  omission  in  existing  law  with 
respect  to  the  entitlement  of  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
use  of  certain  currencies,  just  made  in 
order  by  the  suloption  of  the  rule,  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  4713 
Be  it  enacted  Xty  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  (3  V&.C.  190d),  as  amended  by  section 
118  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1156;  Public  Law  91-510),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"LECISLATTVX  REVIEW  BT  STANDINC  COICKrrm 
OF  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

"Sec.  136.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Ooa- 

gress  to — 

"(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  administration,  and  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
and 

"(3)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modifications  of  or  changes 
to  those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legis- 
lation, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
each  standing  commltte  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  review 
and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  appli- 
cation, administration,  and  execution  of 
thoee  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject 
matter  of  which  Is  wlthto  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee. 

"(b)  In  each  odd-numbered  year  beginning 
on  or  after  January  i,  1973,  each  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  shall  submit,  not 
later  than  March  31,  to  the  Senate,  and  each 
standing  conunlttee  of  the  House  shall  sub- 
mit, not  later  than  January  3,  to  the  Hoxise. 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  that  commltt«ft 
under  this  section  during  the  Congress  end- 
ing at  noon  on  January  3  of  such  year. 

"(c)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  House  Administra- 
tion. Rules,  and  Standards  of  Ofllclal  Oanduct 
of  the  House.". 

Sec.  3.  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Legislative  ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1946 
(60  SUt.  813)  is  amended  by  strilOng  out — 
"Sec.  136.  Legislative  review  by  Senate  stand- 
tog  conunltteee." 
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and  Inserting  In  Ueu  tbereof — 
"Sec.  136.  Legislative     review     by     standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.". 
Sxc.  3.  Tb«  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  beoom*  effective  as  of  noon  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1971. 

Mr.  BOLUNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
that  no  debate  Is  required,  and  I  hope 
that  the  bill  will  be  passed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  TO  CON- 
DUCT CERTAIN  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIQATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  213  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ru.  313 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  effective  from  January  3. 
1971,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee. 
Is  authorized  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  Investigation  relating  to  all  mat- 
ters coming  vrtthln  the  Jiirlsdlctlon  of  the 
committee:  Provided,  That  the  committee 
shall  not  undertake  any  Investigation  of  any 
subject  which  Is  being  Investigated  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  Investigations 
and  studies  the  committee,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  Including  any  Commonwealth  or  pos- 
session thereof,  whether  the  House  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings and  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books,  rec- 
ords, correspvondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  shall  be  Issued  only  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
a  member  of  the  committee  designated  by 
him;  they  may  be  served  by  any  person  des- 
ignated by  such  chairman  or  member.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
thereof  may  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 
The  committee  may  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  time  to  time  dtiring 
the  present  Congress  the  results  of  Its  studies 
and  Investigations,  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  otherwise  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  desirable.  Any  report  submit- 
ted when  the  House  is  not  In  session  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged 
In  carrying  out  their  ofBclal  duties  under 
aectlon  190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  (1)  That  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  602(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-«33,  approved  October  7,  1964; 
(2)  that  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  In  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
BhaU  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  said  committee 


or  Its  employees  In  any  country  where  coun- 
terpart funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 
That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shaU  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  tr«nsportstlon  if  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or  If  such  transijortatlon  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"That,  effective  January  8.  1971,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  full  and  complete  studies  and  inves- 
tigations and  make  Inquiries  within  Its  Juris- 
diction as  set  forth  in  clause  6  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
However,  the  committee  shall  not  undertake 
any  investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  be- 
ing investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

"See.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
Investigations  and  studies,  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act,  subject  to  clause  31  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  Including 
any  Conunonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  House  is  meeting,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such  hearings 
and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him  and  may  be  served  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  Chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any 
member  designated  by  him.  may  administer 
oaths  to  any  witness. 

"(b)  Pxirsviant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  January  2.  1973,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  that  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 

"Sxc.  3.  Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses 
Incurred  In  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and.  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1764  of  title  22.  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  for  expenses 
of  Its  members  or  other  members  or  em- 
ployees traveling  abroad." 

Mr.  BOLLINO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  I  stated 
earlier,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  resolution  and  the  com- 
mittee amendment  thereto  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMTITEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
TO  CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS  WITHIN  TTB 
JURISDICTION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  217  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  217 
Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  8, 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee. Is  authorized  to  conduct  tvil  and  com- 
plete studies  and  Investigations  In  connec- 
tion with  all  matters  coming  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  committee.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  foUowlng  matters: 

(1)  The  United  States  Poetal  Service,  its 
administration,  operation,  and  management; 
and  the  United  States  malls  and  other  postal 
services. 

(2)  The  Postal  Rate  Commission. 

(3)  Personnel  requirements  and  manpower 
utilization,  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  civil  service 
generally. 

(4)  Pay,  leave,  allowances,  and  other  emol- 
imients  of  Federal  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees. 

(5)  The  Federal  civil  service  retirement. 
Insurance,  and  health  benefits  programs. 

(6)  The  classification  of  Federal  civilian 
positions. 

(7)  The  Bureau  of  the  Censiia,  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service;  and  the  col- 
lection, reporting,  and  data  processing  activi- 
ties of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
generally. 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House  U 
not  In  session) ,  at  such  time  or  times  during 
the  present  Congress  as  It  deems  appropri- 
ate, the  results  of  Its  investigations  and  stud- 
ies, together  vrith  such  recommendations  as 
It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  commit- 
tee. Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  whether  the  House 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correepondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  or.  In  his  absence,  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  such  chair- 
man or.  In  his  absence,  the  vice  chairman 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman,  or  vice  chairman,  or 
member. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  bv  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for 
expenses  of  Its  members  or  other  memben 
or  employees  traveling  abroad. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
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-«.  ♦  .ff«rtive  January  8   1971,  the  Com-  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  of  other  Indian  legislation,  and  the  effectiveness  with 

"T^Lp^t  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  acting  agencies    Insofar    as    the    latter    affect    the  which  It  U  being  administered;    (b)   the  re- 

°^*^^T«  nr  bv  subcommittee  U  authorized  work  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  lease  of  Indian  tribes  and  bands  from  Fed- 

"*  ^uct  full  and  complete  studies  and  in-  respect    to    such    programs.    Including    (1)  eral  supervision,  preparation  therefor    and 


7^  mnduct  full  and  complete 

UrtiMitions  and  make  inquiries  vrithln  Its  policies    and    procedures    relating    to    such 

I^H^cUon  as  set  forth  in  clause  15  of  Rule  programs,  (11)  projects  previously  authorized, 

irrnf  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represents-  (Ui)  projects  proposed  for  authorization  and 

«««    However     the    committee    shall    not  construction,  and  (Iv)   developments  under 

^r^rtake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  and  the 

-hvh   is  being   investigated   for   the   same  Rehabilitation    and    Betterment    Act;     (b) 

JSpose   by   any    other    committee    of   the     -*'  —*">»  *-  ♦>'-  ""  -""  »"""' 

Bouse. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
guch  Investigations  and  studies,  the  commit- 
tee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  author- 
ised to  sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  81  of 
Bule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves,  during  the  present  Congress  at 
luch  times  and  places  within  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  Is  meeting,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandxmis,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  and  may  be 
gerved  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
him.  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  January  2,  1973.  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  that  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  3.  1973. 

"Ssc.  3.  Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses 
Incurred  in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1764  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  avaUable  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for 
expenses  of  its  members  or  other  members 
or  employees  traveling  abroad." 


Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  reasons  cited  before, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution and  the  committee  amendment 
thereto  be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  MAKE  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  18  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 


H.  Rns.  18 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  8, 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  may  make  investigations  and  studies 
M  required  in  connection  with  bills,  resolu- 
tions, and  other  matters  referred  to  It  and, 
more  specifically  or  in  addition  thereto.  In 
connection  with  the  following  matters: 

(1)(8)  The  status,  progress,  and  adminis- 
tration of  IrrlgaUon,  reclamation,  and  other 
water  resources   development    programs    of 


compacts  relating  to  the  use  and  apportion 
ment  of  Interstate  waters;  (c)  the  applica- 
tion to  Federal  agencies  and  activities  of 
State  laws  governing  the  control,  appropria- 
tion, and  distribution  of  water;  (d)  the  saline 
water  research  and  development  program; 
(c)  the  water  resources  research  program; 
(f )  water  resources  planning  conducted  pur- 
suant to  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act, 
including  the  establishment  of  river  basin 
commissions  and  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  water  and  related  land  resources 
planning;  and  (g)  activities  of  the  National 
Water  Commission. 

(2)  (a)  The  administration  and  operation 
of  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws, 
including  those  which  govern  the  develop- 
ment, utUizatlon,  and  conservation  of  oil, 
gas,  helium,  geothermal  steam,  and  asso- 
ciated resources  of  the  public  and  other 
Federal  lands;  (b)  mineral  resources  of  the 
public  lands  and  mining  Interests  generally, 
Including  the  conditions,  problems,  and 
needs  of  the  mining  and  minerals  Industries; 
(c)  mineral  resources  surveys  and  the  explo- 
ration, development,  production,  and  con- 
servation of  mineral  resources;  (d)  research 
facilities  needed  to  Improve  the  position  of 
the  domestic  mining  and  minerals  Industries; 
(e)  capability  of  mining  schools  to  support 
research  faculties  and  assure  domestic 
Industry  of  a  continuing  source  of  technical 
talent;  (f)  proposed  long-range  domestic 
minerals  and  energy  programs.  Including 
availability  of  domestic  minerals  and  energy 
to  fulfill  aU  domestic  requirements;  (g) 
impact  upon  domestic  mining  Industries 
caused  by  the  transfer  or  disposal  of  excess 
and  surplus  Government-owned  metals  and 
minerals;  and  (h)  the  effects  uf>on  domestic 
mining  industries  resulting  from  the  world 
metal  situation  and  the  means  avaUable  to 
the  Government  to  permit  domestic  mining 
industries  to  compete  favorably  In  domestic 
and  world  markets.  Including  cooperation 
with  established  International  organizations. 

(3)  The  status,  progress,  and  administra- 
tion of:  (a)  the  national  park  system  and 
its  units;  (b)  other  national  units  estab- 
lished for  the  protection,  conservation,  pres- 
ervation, or  recreational  developments  of 
areas  on  pubUc  domain  lands,  or  areas  on 
reservations  created  out  of  the  public  do- 
main, or  areas  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  (c)  national  out- 
door recreation  plans  and  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  programs;  and  (d)  his- 
toric preservation  programs. 

(4)  (a)  The  administration  and  operation 
of  the  laws  governing  the  development,  uti- 
lization, and  conservation  of  the  surface  and 
subsurface  resources  of  pubUc  lands  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
of  forest  reserves  created  out  of  the  pubUc 
domain  and  of  areM  of  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf;  (b)  administration,  operation,  and 
Implementation  of  the  Wilderness  Act;  plan- 
ning the  use  of  federally  owned  lands  and 
lands  adjacent  thereto;  and  (c)  the  with- 
drawal or  restriction  on  use  of  pubUc  domain 
or  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands,  Including 
reservations  created  out  of  the  pubUc  do- 
main, by  military  and  nonmlUtary  agencies 
of  the  Government  from  normsd  operation 
of  the  public  land  and  mining  laws  and  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

(5)  (a)  The  administration  of  Indian  af- 
fairs by  agencies  of  the  Government  par- 
ticipating therein,  the  programs  and  poUcies 
of  those  agencies,  the  adequacy  of  existing 


the  effects  thereof;  (c)  the  avaUabUlty  to 
Indians  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
services  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
receiving  the  full  benefit  of  Federal  programs 
in  these  areas;  (d)  the  utilization  of  tribal 
lands  and  other  resources,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  means  of  developing  the 
skill  and  aptitudes  required  for  such  utUiza- 
tlon. 

(6)  The  status,  administration,  and  prog- 
ress of  the  territories  and  Insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
the  operation  and  administration  of  the  Re- 
vised Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  of  1954,  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation  Act  of  1949,  and 
Guam  Organic  Act  of  1960,  aU  as  amended; 
local  conditions  bearing  upon  and  the  pro- 
visions to  be  Included  in  Organic  Acts  for 
American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  the  extension  of  various 
laws  of  the  United  States  to  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands;  the  granting  of  citizenship  to  resi- 
dents of  American  Samoa;  operations  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  and  American  interest  In 
Antarctica. 

(7)  The  Administration  of  the  laws  and 
programs  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of 
1969,  the  effect  of  those  laws  and  programs 
on  the  environment,  the  balance  achieved 
under  such  laws  and  programs  between  popu- 
lation needs  and  environmental  protection, 
and  any  recommendations  with  respect  to 
such  laws  and  programs  made  by  the  Coun- 
cU  on  Environmental  QuaUty  In  Its  annual 
environmental  quaUty  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sxc.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  making  such 
Investigations  and  studies,  the  committee, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  may  sit,  hold 
hearings,  and  act  during  the  present  Con- 
gress at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  Its  territories  and  possessions, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  and  the  Pacific  flag  areas  of 
the  United  States  as  the  nature  of  the  In- 
vestigation or  study  requires,  and  be  repre- 
sented at  any  meeting  called  by  an  estab- 
lished international  organization  to  consider 
matters  that  affect  the  areas  of  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  committee;  may  do  so  not  only 
during  the  session  but  also  during  periods 
of  recess  and  adjournment;  and  may  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
designated  by  him  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  proivlslon 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Its 
Members  and  employees  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  under  section 
490(d)  of  title  2,  United  States  Code:  Pro- 
vided, (1)  That  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expand  lo- 
cal currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  co\in- 
try  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  602(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved  Ootober  7, 
1964;  (2)  that  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  reoelTe  or  expend  an 
ansount  for  transportation  In  excess  of  ac- 
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txial  transportation  costs;  (3)  that  no  ap- 
propriated funds  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  ot  defraying  expenses  of  members 
of  said  committee  or  Its  employees  In  any 
country  where  counterpart  funds  are  avail- 
able for  this  purpose;  (4)  that  each  member 
or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  make 
to  the  chairman  of  said  committee  an  Item- 
ized report  showing  the  number  of  days 
visited  In  each  country  whose  local  cur- 
rencies were  spent,  the  amount  of  per  diem 
furnished  and  the  coet  of  transportation  if 
furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  if  such  trans- 
portation is  fxirnlshed  by  an  agency  of  the 
TTnlted  States  Government,  the  coet  of  such 
transportation  and  the  Identification  of  the 
agency.  All  sudb  Individual  reports  shall  be 
filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  and  shall  be  open 
to  public  Inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  im- 
der  consideration  House  Resolution  18,  re- 
ports the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  resolution  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendment: 

Strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "That,  effective  Janu- 
ary 3,  1971,  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and 
complete  studies  and  Investigations  and 
make  Inquiries  within  its  Jurisdiction  as  set 
forth  In  clause  10  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  However,  the 
committee  shall  not  undertake  any  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  emy  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  Investigations  and  studies,  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcomlttee  thereof  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, during  the  present  Congress  at 
such  times  and  places  within  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  and  possessions,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  the  Pacific  flag  areas  of  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  is  meet- 
ing, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to 
hold  such  hearings  and  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  any  member  designated  by  him  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
him,  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

"(b)  The  committee  may  attend  confer- 
ences and  meetings  on  matters  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  wherever  held  within  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  and  possessions,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  the  Pacific  fiag  areas  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"(c)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
committee  shall  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  January  2,  1973,  a  repent  on  the 
activities  of  that  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 

"Sbc.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States:  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  employees  engaged  In  carry- 
ing out  their  official  duties  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  comnUttee's  authority,  as 
■et  forth  in  this  resolution,  to  travel  outside 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  any  other 
condition  that  may  be  applicable  with  re- 
apect  to  the  use  of  local  currencies  owned  by 


the  United  States  by  members  and  employees 
of  the  committee,  the  following  conditions 
shxm  apply  with  respect  to  their  use  of  such 
currencies : 

"  ( 1 )  No  member  or  employee  or  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  603 (b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954   (22  U.S.C.  1754). 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  exptenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  local  curren- 
cies are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  coet 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or.  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  VS.  Government,  the 
coet  of  such  transportation,  and  the  Identi- 
fication of  the  agency.  All  such  Individual 
reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country 
If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country,  irre- 
spective of  differences  in  time  zones." 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  resolution  and 
the  committee  amendment  thereto  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    TO    TRE    COMMITTEX    AMENDMENT 
OrraUES    BY    MS.    BOIXING 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amenoment 
offered  by  Mi.  Bolxing:  On  page  9.  line  3 — 
Strike  all  of  Sec.  3  and  add  In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  conm:ilttee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
expenses  of  Its  members  or  other  members  or 
employees  traveling  abroad." 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


H.Rn.  109 


AUTHORIZINO  INVESTIGATIONS  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  109  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 


Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  a 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  act^ 
Ing  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestlgatlon  and  study  of  all  matters— 

(1)  relating  to  the  laws,  regulations,  di- 
recti ves,  and  policies  Including  personnel 
pertaining  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
such  other  departments  and  agencies  en- 
gaged In  the  formulation  and  Implementation 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  the  over- 
sea operations,  personnel,  and  facilities  of  de- 
partments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
which  participate  In  the  development  and 
execution  of  such  policy; 

(2)  relating  to  the  carrying  out  of  pro- 
grams and  operations  authorized  by  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  and  by  other  laws  and 
measures  to  promote  the  for^gn  policy  at 
the  United  States; 

(3)  relating  to  activities  and  programs  of 
International  organizations  In  which  the 
United  States  participates; 

(4)  relating  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  States  programs  of  oversea  assistance 
and  Information;  and 

(5)  relating  to  legislation  within  the  Jxirls- 
dlctlon  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ASalis 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  paragraph  7  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Provided,  That  the  ccxnmittee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  in  session) ,  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress,  the  results  of  Its 
Investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places,  within 
or  without  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  reqiiire,  by  sub- 
pena or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  ai 
It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shaU  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190d  of  title  a.  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  sbaU  receive  or  expend 
local  cxirrencies  for  subsistence  In  any 
country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maTlmmn 
per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed by  Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October 
7,  1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amoiint 
for  transportation  in  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs:  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpos*  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  said  committee 
or  its  employees  in  any  country  where 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  this 
pvurpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  conamit- 
tee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee em  Itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  in  each  country  whose 
local  currenaes  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or 
If  such   transportation  is  fximlshed  by  an 
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.«.ncT  Of  the  United  SUtes  Government. 
JhTcoBt  of  such  transportation,  and  the  Iden- 
ScS«on  of  the  agency.  All  such  mdlvldiial 
ZnOTts  shaU  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with 
SiO)mmittee  on  House  Administration 
ind  ShaU  be  open  to  pubUc  inspection. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 

meot: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

■•That  effective  January  3,  1971.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  acUng  as  a  whole 
oTbv  subcommittee.  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
full  and  complete  studies  and  investigations 
Md  make  inquiries  within  its  Jurisdiction 
as  set  forth  in  clause  7  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  However, 
the  committee  shall  not  undertake  any  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
mvestigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

"Sec  2(a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
investigations  and  studies,  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act.  subject  to  clause  31  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  wlthUi  or  without  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  Is  meeting,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  sucn 
hearings  and  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  producUon  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary, 
subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
Of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  hUn  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
or  any  member  designated  by  him,  may  ad- 
mmister  oaths  to  any  witness. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  January  2.  1973.  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  that  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  3.  1973. 

"Sic.  3.  (a)  Fiinds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  committee's  actlvltiee 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
employees  engaged  In  carrying  out  their  offi- 
cial duties  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  committee's  authority,  as  set  forth  In  this 
resolution,  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  any  other  condition 
that  may  be  t^jpUcable  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  local  cvirrencles  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
committee,  the  foUowlng  conditions  shall 
apply  with  re^>ect  to  their  use  of  such  cur- 
rencies: 

"(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  oom- 
mlttee  ahall  receive  or  exp>end  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  In  any  coimtry  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  tt"^^'""""'  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1964  (22  U.S.C.  1764). 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee ahall  receive  or  expend  an  anK>unt  of 
local  currencies  for  tranq>ortatlon  in  excess 
of  actual  transportation  oosta. 

'■(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  such  committee  or  its 
employees  in  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  itemised  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  coun- 
try whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or,  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  U£.  Government,  the 
cost  of  such  tran^Mrtatlon.  and  the  Identifi- 


cation of  the  agency.  All  such  Individual  re- 
ports shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
ShaU  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shaU  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any  coun- 
try If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the 
same  period  of  time  In  any  other  country,  ir- 
respective of  differences  in  time  zones." 


Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  and 
the  committee  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  MAKE  STUDIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  170  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RBS.  170 
Resolved,  That  (a)  effective  January  8. 
1871.  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  may  make  InvestigaUona 
and  studies  Into  matters  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion, including  the  following: 

(1)  Policies  with  respect  to  competition 
among  the  various  modes  of  transptortatlon. 
whether  rail.  air.  motor,  water,  or  pipeline; 
measures  for  increased  safety;  ownership  and 
control  of  transportation  fadlltlee;  adeqiiacy 
of  the  national  transportation  system  for 
defense  and  the  needs  of  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

(2)  Policies  with  respect  to  the  jwomotlon 
of  the  development  of  civil  aviation;  meas- 
ures for  Increased  safety;  restrictions  which 
Impede  the  free  flow  of  air  commerce;  pro- 
motion of  travel  and  tourism;  routes,  rates, 
accounts,  and  s\U>sldy  paynvents;  airport  con- 
struction, hazards  of  adjacency  to  airports, 
and  condemnation  of  airspace;  aircraft,  and 
airline  liahlUty;  aircraft  research  and  de- 
velopment: market  for  American  aircraft;  air 
navigational  aids  and  traffic  control; 

(8)  Allocation  of  radio  spectrum;  cable 
television;  pay  television:  sateUlte  communi- 
cations: ownership,  control,  and  operations  of 
communications  and  related  faclUtles;  poll- 
dee  with  respect  to  competition  among  var- 
ious modes  of  communication,  including 
voice  and  record  communlcatlone  and  data 
processing;  policies  with  reepect  to  govern- 
mental communications  system;  coordina- 
Mon  of  communication  pi^lcies  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign;  Impact  of  foreign  oper- 
ations. International  agreements,  and  inter- 
national organizations  on  domestic  and  for- 
eign communications;  technical  dorelop- 
ments  in  the  conununicatlons  field; 

(4)  Adequacy  of  the  protection  to  Investors 
afforded  by  the  disclosure  and  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  various  securities  Aots;  ade- 
quacy and  effectiveness  of  the  regulatory 
structure  provided  for  in  the  various  securi- 
ties Acts;  and  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness 
of  self  re«iilatlon  In  the  securities  industry; 

(6)  Adequacy  of  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
and  electric  energy  resources  for  defense  and 
the  needs  for  an  expanding  economy;  ade- 


quacy, promotion,  regulation,  and  safety  of 
the  facilities  for  extraction  or  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution  of  such  re- 
sources; development  of  synthetic  liquid  fuel 
processes;  regulation  of  security  Issues  of  and 
control  of  natural  gas  plpeUne  companies; 

(6)  Advertising,  fair  competition,  pack- 
aging, and  labeling; 

(7)  Research  In  weather.  Including  air  pol- 
lution and  smog,  and  artificially  induced 
weather; 

(8)  Effects  of  Inflation  upon  benefits  pro- 
vided under  raUroad  retirement  and  railroad 
unemployment  programs;  and  Inequities  In 
provisions  of  statutes  relating  thereto,  with 
comparison  of  benefits  under  the  social  secu- 
rity system; 

(9)  Adequacy  of  medical  faculties,  nurs- 
ing homes,  medical  personnel,  and  medical 
teaching  and  training  facilities;  research  Into 
human  diseases;  provisions  for  medical  care; 
efficient  and  effective  quarantine;  protection 
to  users  against  Incorrectly  labeled  and  del- 
eterious food\  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  de- 
vices; other  matters  relating  to  public  health, 
including  problems  of  the  aging;  protection 
of  the  pubUc  against  abuse  of  narcotic  dnigs. 
barbiturates,  amphetamines,  marijuana,  and 
other  dangerous  drugs; 

(10)  The  War  Claims  Act  and  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  including  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  direct  foreign  Investment; 

(11)  Current  and  prospective  cons\unptlon 
of  newsprint  and  other  papers  used  in  the 
printing  ol  newspapers,  n[iagazlne8,  or  such 
other  publications  as  are  admitted  to  second 
class  maUlng  prlvUegesrf  current  and  pros- 
pective production  and  supply  of  such  pa- 
pers, factors  affecting  such  supply,  and  pos- 
slbUltles  of  additional  production  through 
the  use  of  alternative  source  materials; 

(12)  Traffic  accidents  on  the  streets  and 
highways  of  the  United  States;  factors  re- 
sponsible for  such  accidents  and  resulting 
deaths  and  personal  Injuries;  measures  for 
compensation  for  damages  and  economic 
losses;  measures  for  increased  motor  vehicle 
safety;  and 

(13)  The  administration  of  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  above  subjects  and  aU 
others  which  are  m  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
committee. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  not  undertake 
any  investigation  of  any  subject  which  is 
being  investigated  by  any  other  committee 
of  the  House. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  such  inves- 
tigations and  studies  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  may  sit  and  act  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  or  outside  the  United  States, 
whether  the  House  has  recessed  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  l>y  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

(b)  The  committee  may  report  to  the 
House  at  any  time  during  the  present  Con- 
gress the  results  of  any  Investigation  or  study 
made  under  authority  of  this  reeolution,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  appropriate.  Any  such  report  sbaU  be 
fUed  with  the  Oerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
Is  not  In  session. 

Sac,  8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  1416  of 
th?  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1968 
(31  U.B.C.  724)  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
local  ctirrencles  owned  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  official  dtitles  un- 
der clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rtdee  of  the 
House;  except  that  (1)  no  member  or  em- 
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ployee  of  such  oommlttee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any 
country  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  <llem  rate  set  forth  In  section  602(b)  of 
tho  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.8.C. 
1764);  (3)  no  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  In  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ln,T  expenses  of  members  of  such  committee 
or'  Its  employees  In  any  country  where  coun- 
terpart funds  are  available  for  this  purpose, 
(b)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  ctirrencles  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or  If  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  In- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"That,  effective  January  3.  1971.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is 
authorized  to  conduct  full  and  complete 
studies  and  Investigations  and  make  In- 
quiries within  Its  jurisdiction  as  set  forth 
In  clause  13  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  undertake  any  Investigation 
of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investigated 
for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  commit- 
tee of  the  House. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
Investigations  and  studies,  the  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  hereof  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  Is  meeting,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjoiimed,  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witness  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
him.  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  38  of  Rule  XI  ot 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  committee  shaU  submit  to  the  House, 
not  later  than  January  2,  1973,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  that  committee  during  the 
Congress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  P\inds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  committees  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  SUtes  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged 
In  carrying  out  their  official  duties  for  the 
purpooaa  of  carrying  out  the  committee's 
authority,  as  set  forth  in  this  resolution,  to 
travtl  outside  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  any  other  condition  that  may  be  ap- 
plloabla  with  reapect  to  the  use  of  local  cur- 
Twnoles  owned  by  the  United  States  by  mem- 
bers and  amployeM  of  the  coounlttee,  the 
following  coodltlons  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  their  u«e  of  such  currenoles; 

"  (1)  Mo  mamber  or  employe*  of  auoh  oom- 


mlttee  shall  receive  or  eq;>end  local  ctirren- 
des  for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maTlmum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  In  section  S02(b)  of  the  Mutvial  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954   (23  VJS.C.  1754). 

"  (3)  No  member  or  em.ployee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amoiuit  of 
local  currencies  for  tranq>ortatlon  In  excess 
of  actual  tranq>ortatlon  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended lor  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  local  curren- 
cies are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  fiunlshed,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  la  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  In- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  ln^>ec- 
tlon. 

"(b)  Amounta  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any  cotm- 
try  If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the 
same  period  of  time  in  any  other  country, 
lrreq>ectlve  of  differences  In  time  zones." 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Spesiker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
and  the  cwnmlttee  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  they  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  c(»nmittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  re6oluti(Hi  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO  CON- 
DUCT AN  INVESTIGATION  AND 
STUDY 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  20  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideratioii. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fid- 
lows: 

H.  RI8.  30 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs! 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  la  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  In- 
veatlgatlon  and  study  of  the  foUowlng  pro- 
grams of  benefits  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors. 

(1)  The  programs  at  compensation  and 
penaloa: 

(2)  The  programs  of  hospitalization,  domi- 
ciliary care,  nursing  home  care,  medical  and 
dental  care  and  treatment,  and  furnishing  of 
prosthetio  appliances; 

(3)  The  Insurance  aad  indemnity  pro- 
grama; 

(4)  The  housing  and  bnalnesi  loan  pro- 
grama,  and  the  program  of  furnishing  as- 
sistance for  the  acqulaltlan  of  specially 
adaftted  housing; 

(6)  The  programs  of  education  and  train- 
ing (including  vooational  rehabintatlon) ; 
and 

(6)  The  furnishing  of  burlEU  allowances: 
with  a  view  to  detarmlnlng  whether  or  not 


such  programs  are  being  conducted  eco- 
nomlcaUy,  efficiently  in  the  best  Interest  at 
the  Government  and  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
programs,  and  'n  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
the  misuse  of  Government  funds;  whether 
or  not  such  programs  adequately  serve  the 
needs  and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  bene- 
flclarlea  of  svich  programs;  and  whether 
changes  in  the  law  or  in  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  programs  either  will 
lead  to  greater  efficiency  and  economy  or  will 
make  such  programs  more  adequately  gerre 
the  needs  of  the  beneficiaries  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  committee  Is  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  investigation  and 
study  to  determine — 

( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  appeaU  few  chart- 
table  contributions  are  made  to  the  Amerl- 
can  people,  or  segments  thereof,  in  the  name 
of  American  veterana  by  appealing  to  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  assist  such 
veterans  and  their  survivors  or  dependents; 

(2)  whether  an  undue  proportion  of  such 
charitable  contributions  is  used  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  conducting  such  appeals  and  for 
other  adminlstraUve  expenses  rather  than 
for  providing  services  for  or  benefits  to  vet- 
erans; 

(3)  whether  any  of  such  appeals  are  fradu- 
lent  In  native; 

(4)  whether  additional  supervision  of  the 
fund-raising  activities  conducted  by  organl- 
zaUons  chartered  by  Act  of  Congress  In  the 
name  of  veterans  Is  necessary  or  desirable 
and 

(5)  the  existence  of  any  other  abuses  con- 
nected with  charitable  appeals  made  in  the 
name  of  veterans. 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any  in- 
vestlgaUon  of  any  subject  which  la  being 
Investigated  by  any  other  conmilttee  of  the 
House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
Is  not  tn  session ) ,  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress,  the  resuiu  of  its  in- 
veatlgations  and  studies,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there<rf,  li 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  jweeent 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  ths 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whethw  or  not  the 
House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  records,  docxunents,  and 
papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  take  such 
testimony  as  it  deems  necessary,  except  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcommittee 
thereof  may  sit  while  the  Hovise  is  meeUsg 
unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been 
obtained  from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  by  any  member  desig- 
nated by  anch  chairman,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member. 

^c.  2.  In  addition,  the  Committee  on 
Veteracs'  Affairs  is  authorized  to  send  not 
more  than  five  members  of  such  committee 
and  not  more  than  two  staff  assistants  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  into  ths 
dlsabUlty  compensation  and  pension  pro- 
gram, the  death  compensation  and  death 
pension  program,  the  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  program.  Insurance, 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  hospital 
and  medical  care,  and  other  subjects  prop- 
erly coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  said 
committee  In  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  the  case  of  American  veterans 
and  servicemen  In  South  Vietnam  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects  and  the  servicemen's 
group  life  Insurance  program:  Provided, 
That    the    ccnunititee   shall    not   undertake 
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any  investigation  of  any  subject  which  Is 
bemg  Investigated  by  any  other  committee 
of  the  Houee. 

Sxc.  3.  The  conunlttee  is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  invesUgatlon 
tnd  study  of  the  ©stablUhment,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  cemeteries  of  the  United 
States  in  which  veterans  of  any  war  or  con- 
flict are  or  may  be  States  In  which  veterans 
of  any  war  or  confilct  are  or  may  be  burled, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  eJaroad,  ex- 
oMt  cemeteries  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  including  any 
Commonwealth  or  poeaession  thereof,  or 
elsewhere,  as  It  deems  necessary.  The  com- 
mittee shall  not  undertake  any  InvestlgaUon 
of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investigated 
by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

See.  4.  Notwithstanding  section  1754  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  official  duties  un- 
der clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  Provided,  That 
(1)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  currencies 
for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964;  (3) 
no  member  or  employee  of  said  committee 
shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  trans- 
portation in  excess  of  actual  transportation 
costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employees  in  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  ait  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
oommlttee  sbaU  make  to  the  chairman  of 
aald  committee  an  itemised  report  showing 
the  niunber  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transpKurtation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transp^Mlatlon,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  In- 
qiection. 

With  the  following  committee  smiend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "ReaoVoed,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"That,  effective  Jaotiary  3,  1971,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized  to  conduct 
full  and  complete  studies  and  Investigations 
and  make  inquiries  within  its  Jurisdiction  as 
■et  forth  in  clause  20  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  However, 
the  conunlttee  shall  not  undertake  any  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  conunlttee  of  the  House. 

"Sic.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  Investl^tions  and  studies,  the  ccHn- 
mlttee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31 
of  BiUe  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  during  the  present  Congress 
at  such  times  and  places  within  the  United 
States,  including  any  Commonwealth  or  pos- 
session thereof,  whether  the  House  Is  meet- 
ing, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to 
hold  such  hearings  and  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
liooks,   records,    correspondence,    memoran- 
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dums,  papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subpoenas  may  be  Issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  any  member  designated  by  him  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  any  member  designated 
by  him,  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

"(b)  However,  the  committee  Is  author- 
ized to  send  not  more  than  five  members  of 
such  conunlttee  and  not  more  than  two  staff 
assistants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
and  South  Vietnam  lor  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  Investigation  and  study  of  sub- 
jects properly  coming  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  In  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  In  the  case  of  American  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  In  South  Vietnam. 

"(c)  In  addition,  the  conunlttee  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  and  without  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
an  investigation  and  study  of  the  establish- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  ceme- 
teries properly  coming  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  committee. 

"(d)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House, 
not  later  than  January  2,  1973,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  that  committee  during  the 
Congress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 

"Skc.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  employees  engaged  in  carrying  out  their 
official  duties  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  conmilttee's  authority,  as  set  forth  In 
this  resolution,  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  any  other  condition 
that  may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
committee,  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  their  use  of  such  cur- 
rencies : 

'•  ( 1 )  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754) . 

"(3)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  act\ial  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenaea 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its  em- 
ployees in  any  cotmtry  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  oommlttee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  coun- 
try whose  local  ciu-rencles  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  coet 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or,  if  such  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  cost  of  such  transporta- 
tion, and  the  identification  of  the  agency. 
All  such  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by 
the  chairman  with  the  Committee  on  Hoxiso 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any  coun- 
try if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  tb« 
same  period  of  time  In  any  other  country. 
Irrespective  of  differences  In  time  zones." 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  and 
the  committee  amendment  be  dispensed 


with,  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

•niere  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  CONDUCT  CERTAIN 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  21  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  31 
Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and 
complete  studies  and  investigations  and 
make  Inquiries  relating  to  matters  coming 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  committee, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  foUowlng: 

(1)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  and  all  laws.  International 
arrangements,  and  problems  relating  to  the 
American  merchant  marine; 

(2)  adnalnlstratlon  and  operation  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
all  laws  and  problems  relating  to  fisheries 
and  wildlife; 

(3)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  all  lavra  and  problems  relating  to  func- 
tions thereunder; 

(4)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  aU  laws  and  problems 
relating  thereto,  together  with  the  necessity 
of  providing  additional  transiting  faculties 
for  vessels  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans;  and 

(5)  the  natiiral  resources  and  environment 
of  the  oceans: 

Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
oommlttee  of  the  House. 

For  such  purposes  the  said  committee,  or 
any  suboonunittee  thereof  as  authorized  to 
do  so  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Is 
hereby  autho-ized  to  alt  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  vrlthln  or  without  the 
United  States,  whether  the  Houae  baa  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  at  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  dociiments,  as  it  deems  neoeeaary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  designated  by  him, 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  oommlttee  or  any  membw  thereof 
designated  by  him  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses. 

That  the  said  oommlttee  shall  r^>ort  to 
the  Ho\]se  of  Representatives  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  their  studies 
and  investigations  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  otherwise  as  the  oom- 
mlttee deems  desirable. 

Notwithstanding  section  1764  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  PUherles 
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ot  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  and  em- 
ployees engaged  In  carrying  out  their  official 
duties  under  section  190d  of  title  2.  United 
States  Code:  ProviOed.  That  (1)  no  member 
or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive 
or  expend  local  currencies  for  suhelstence  In 
any  country  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  602 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-fi33.  approved 
October  7,  1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an 
amount  for  transportation  In  excess  of  ac- 
tual transportation  costs;  (3)  no  appropri- 
ated funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of 
said  committee  or  Its  employees  In  any  coun- 
try where  counterpart  funds  are  available 
for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  dajrs  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transpwrtatlon  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Oovernment, 
the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the 
Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  Indi- 
vidual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman 
with  the  Committee  on  Ho\ise  Administra- 
tion and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"That,  effective  January  3, 1971,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  full  and  complete  studies 
and  investigations  and  make  inquiries  within 
its  jurisdiction  as  set  forth  In  clause  14  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. However,  the  committee  shall 
not  undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  sub- 
ject which  Is  being  Investigated  for  the  same 
purpose  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

"Sic.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  investigations  and  studies,  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31 
of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, during  the  present  Congress 
at  such  times  and  places  within  or  without 
the  United  States,  whether  the  House  Is 
meeting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjoxuned.  and 
to  hold  such  hearings  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  pap>er8,  and  dociiments,  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
over  the  signature  of  the  <*alrman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  designated  by  him 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  any  member  designated 
by  him,  may  administer  oaths  to  any  wit- 
ness. 

"(b>  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House, 
not  later  than  January  2,  1973,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  that  committee  during  the 
Congress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  aiv  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
cairylng  out  their  official  duties  for  the  p\ur- 
poees  of  carrying  out  the  committee's  au- 
thority, as  set  forth  In  this  resolution,  to 
travel  outside  the  United  States.  In  addition 


to  any  other  condition  that  may  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  by  members  and 
employees  of  the  committee,  the  following 
conditions  shall  apply  with  respect  to  their 
use  of  such  currencies: 

"  ( 1 )  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate 
set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954   (22  U.S.C.  1764). 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
of  local  currencies  for  transportation  in  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  local  currencies 
are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or,  if  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  lnsp>ec- 
tion. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  p)er  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  p>eriod  of  time  In  any  country 
if  i>er  dlem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
pwrlod  of  time  in  any  other  country,  irrespjec- 
tlve  of  difference  in  time  zones." 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
and  the  committee  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMTITEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS  TO 
CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  MAKE  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  243  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  34S 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee. Is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete studies  and  Investigations  and  make 
Inquiries  with  re8p>ect  to  any  matter  or  mat- 
ters In  or  related  to  the  fields  of  aatronautical 
research  and  development  (including  re- 
aources,  personnel,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties) ,  outer  space  (Including  exploration  and 
control  thereof  and  air  and  si>ace  law) ,  and 
other  scientific  research  and  development 
(including  international  scientific  coopera- 
tion) ooznlng  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such 
oonunlttae:  Prxmided,  That  the  committee 
shall  not  undertake  any  Investigation  of  any 


subject  which  Is  being  Investigated  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  or  subcommittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  during  the  present  Congress, 
whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, as  it  deems  necessary.  Subp>enas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunlttee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  designated  by 
him  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  studies,  investlga- 
tions,  and  inquiries,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  deems  advisable.  Any 
such  report  which  Is  made  when  the  House  Is 
not  In  session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House. 

Notwithstanding  section  1764  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  their  official  duties  un- 
der section  190(d)  of  title  2,  United  Stales 
Code :  Provided,  ( 1 )  That  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
p>end  local  currencies  for  subsistence  in  any 
country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  dlem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October  7, 
1964;  (2)  that  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  exp>end  an 
amount  for  transportation  in  excess  of  actual 
trtmsportatlon  costs,  (3)  no  appropriated 
funds  shall  be  exp>eDded  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  exp>enses  of  members  of  said  com- 
mittee or  Its  employees  In  any  country  where 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  this  pur- 
prase. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemlssed  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  sp>ent,  the 
amount  of  p>er  dlem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  tranq)ortatlon  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  Lf  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  op>en  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "That,  effective  Jan- 
xMry  3,  1971,  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and 
complete  studies  and  Investigations  and  make 
Inquiries  within  Its  jxuisdlctlon  as  set  forth 
in  clause  18  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  undertake  any  investiga- 
tion of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purp>oee  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  pvirpose  of  making  such 
investigations  and  studies,  the  conmilttee  or 
any  subconunlttee  thereof  Is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
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fad  places  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  is  meeting,  has 
fscessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
bearings  and  require,  by  subi>ena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
pat>er8.  and  docimaents,  as  it  deems  necessary. 
8ubi>enas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  emd  may  be 
served  by  any  i>erson  designated  by  stkch 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
him   may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

"Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
committee  shall  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  January  2,  1973,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  that  conunittee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

•'Sec.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  committee's  activltlas 
llrtihln  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  employees  engaged  in  carrying 
out  their  official  duties  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  committee's  authority,  as 
set  forth  in  this  resolution,  to  travel  outside 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  any  other 
condition  that  may  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  by  members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  committee,  the  following  con- 
ditions shall  apply  with  resp)ect  to  their  use 
of  such  currencies: 

"(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  dlem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  502 (b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1964  (22  U.S.C.  1764) . 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  exp>end  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  such  committee  or  its 
employees  in  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  this  purpx>se. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  Itemized  report  showmg 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  i>er  dlem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  ear- 
ner, or  tf  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  in- 
qjectlon. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  p>er  dlem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any  coun- 
try If  per  dlem  has  been  furnished  for  the 
tame  i>eriod  of  time  in  any  other  country,  Ir- 
re^jectlve  of  differences  In  time  zones. 

Str.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  8i)eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
and  the  committee  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
*e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
&e  table. 


AUTHORIZING  INVESTIGATIONS  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  22  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  22 
Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  21, 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  Is  authorized 
to  make  studies  and  Investigations  into  the 
following  matters: 

(1)  The  restoration,  e]q>anslon,  and  devel- 
opment of  foreign  markets  for  American 
agricultural  products  and  of  international 
trade  In  agricultural  products;  the  use  of 
agricultural  commodities  pursxiant  to  Public 
Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as  amended, 
and  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  ac- 
cruing therefrom;  and  the  effect  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  and  other  regional 
economic  agreements  and  commodity  mar- 
keting and  pricing  systems  upon  United 
States  agriculture. 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  an  effective  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  pursuant  to  title 
VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964. 

(3)  AU  matters  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, rise,  and  administration  of  the  nation- 
al forests.  Including  but  not  limited  to  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  program  for  general 
public  use  of  the  national  forests  consistent 
with  watershed  protection  and  sustained 
yield  timber  management,  and  study  of  the 
forest  fire  prevention  and  control  policies 
and  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  and  their 
relation  to  coordinated  activities  of  other 
Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies. 

(4)  Price  spreads  between  producers  and 
consumers. 

(6)  The  formulation  and.  development  of 
improved  programs  for  agrlcultiiral  com- 
modities; matters  relating  to  the  lnsp>ectlon, 
grading,  and  marketing  of  such  commodi- 
ties; and  the  effect  of  trading  In  futures 
contracts  for  such  commodities. 

(6)  The  administration  and  operation  of 
agricultural  programs  through  State  and 
county  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
servation conuxilttee  and  the  administrative 
policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  se- 
lection, election,  and  op>eration  of  such  c<Mn- 
mlttees. 

(7)  The  development  of  upstream  water- 
shed projects  authorized  by  Public  Law  566, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  and  the  administra- 
tion and  development  of  watershed  programs 
piuvuant  to  Public  Law  666,  Blghty-thlrd 
Congress,  as  amended:  the  development  of 
land  use  programs  pursuant  to  the  Food  and 
Agrlc\iltural  Act  of  1962  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1962  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

(8)  AU  programs  of  food  assistance  or  dis- 
tribution supported  In  whole  or  in  part  by 
funds  authorized  to  be  used  by  the  Dep>art- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  food  stamp  program,  the  com- 
modity distribution  program,  the  school 
mllk  program,  and  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

(9)  The  Implementation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967,  the 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  of  1968,  and 
the  Egg  Products  In8p>ectlon  Act  of  1970,  In- 
cluding the  establishment  and  development 
of  insp>ectlon  services  as  required  by  the  Acts. 

(10)  All  matters  relating  to  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act, 
as  amended,  and  all  agricult^iral  chemicals 
registered  and  regulated  under  such  Act. 

(11)  All  other  matters  within  the  jurie- 
dictlon  of  the  committee :  Provided,  That,  the 
committee  shall  not  undertake  any  Investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

For  the  piupoaes  of  such  Investigations 


and  studies,  the  committee  or  any  aubcom- 
mlttee  thereof  is  authorized  to  alt  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  make  such  lnsi>ectlons 
or  Investigations,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
I>ena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses,  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  pap>era,  azid  documents,  as 
it  deems  necessary:  Provided,  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolution,  with 
respect  to  p>aragraph  (1).  the  oommlttes  or 
subcommittee  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
outside  the  United  States.  Subp>enas  may 
be  issued  over  the  signattire  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  p)erson  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
is  not  In  session)  at  any  time  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tion or  study,  together  with  such  reconunen- 
datlons  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  incurred 
In  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States:  and,  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
under  section  190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
committee's  authority  as  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  resolution:  Provided,  That 
( 1 )  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  exi>end  local  currencies 
for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  p>er  dlem  rate  set 
forth  In  section  602(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964;  (2)  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  conmilttee  shall 
receive  or  exp>end  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion in  excess  of  actual  transportation  costs; 
(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  ptirpose  of  defraying  exp>enses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  its  employees 
in  any  country  where  counterpmrt  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  sp>ent,  the  amount  of 
p>er  dlem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or 
if  such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the  identi- 
fication of  the  agency.  All  such  individual 
reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  op>en  to  public  ln8p>ection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"That,  effective  January  3,  1971,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee.  Is  authorized  to  conduct  full 
and  complete  studies  and  investigations,  and 
make  Inquiries  within  Its  jurisdiction  as  set 
forth  In  clause  I  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Riiles  of 
the  Hoxise  of  Representatives.  However,  the 
committee  shall  not  undertake  any  Investiga- 
tion of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  oom- 
mlttee  of  the  House. 

"Sk.  a.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  Investigations  and  studies,  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  is  au- 
thorized to  alt  and  act,  subjeot  to  clause  31 
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of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  Houae  of 
Representatives,  during  the  present  Congress 
at  such  times  and  places  within  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  Is  meeting,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
bearings  Sknd  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  and  may  be  served 
V"  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
or  any  member  designated  by  him,  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  any  witness. 

"(b)  However,  with  respect  to  matters 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as  amended, 
the  committee  or  any  Buboommltte  thereof 
Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  outside  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  Pvtrsuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  January  2, 19T3,  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  that  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  Jan\iary  8,  1073. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  committee's  activi- 
ties within  the  United  States;  however,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
employees  engaged  In  carrying  out  their  offi- 
cial duties  for  the  purposes  of  canning  out 
the  committee's  authority,  as  set  forth  In 
this  resolution,  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  any  other  condition 
that  may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
committee,  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  their  use  of  such  cur- 
rencies : 

"  (1 )  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  In  section  502 (b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754). 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
of  local  currencies  for  transportation  In  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  its  employ- 
ees In  any  country  where  local  currencies  are 
available  for  this  piirpose. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
conunlttee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  ciirrencles  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  trarsportatlon  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Oovern- 
ment.  the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  Bball  be  op«n  to  public  inspec- 
Uon. 

"(b)  Amounu  of  per  dl«m  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any  coun- 
try If  per  diem  baa  bean  fumlabMl  for  the 
same  p«rlod  of  time  In  any  otbar  country. 
IrrwpMUT*  o(  dtanrMMM  In  ttma  ■onaa." 


Mr.  BOLLZNO  (durtng  tha  rMuttnc). 
Mr.  Spaakar.  I  Mk  unanlmoua  eonaeot 
of  the  r«soluUoo  uad 
amendment   UmtHo  b« 
with  and  %hkt  Uwjr  ba  prtotad 

li  thara  objaetton  la 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Poage). 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  other 
committee  chairmen,  and  I  am  sure  like 
other  Members  of  the  House,  I  under- 
stand the  reasoning  behind  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules'  policy  of  avoiding  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  other  House 
committees.  I,  therefore,  support  House 
Resolution  22,  as  amended. 

I  appreciate  also  the  overlapping  Juris- 
diction of  various  committees,  but  I 
wish  to  make  as  a  matter  of  record  at 
this  point  several  specific  Jurisdictional 
areas  that  have  been  conferred  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  since  the  last 
revision  of  House  Rule  XI  in  1946. 
These  are  bb  follows: 
First.  The  restoration,  expansion,  and 
development  of  foreign  markets  for 
American  agricultural  products  and  of 
international  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; the  use  of  agricultural  commodities 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  480,  23d  Congress 
as  amended,  and  the  use  of  the  foreign 
currencies  accuring  therefrom;  and  the 
effect  of  the  European  Common  Market 
and  other  regional  economic  agree- 
ments and  commodity  marketing  and 
pricing  system  upon  U.S.  agriculture. 

Second.  All  matters  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  development  of  an  ef- 
fective Foreign  Agricultural  Service  pur- 
suant to  title  VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1954. 

Third.  All  matters  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment, use,  and  administration  of 
the  national  forests,  including  but  not 
limited  to  development  of  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  general  public  use  of  the  na- 
tional forests  consistent  with  watershed 
protection  and  sustained-yield  timber 
management,  and  study  of  the  forest  fire 
prevention  and  control  policies  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Forest  Service  and  their 
relation  to  coordinated  activities  of  other 
Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies. 

Fourth.  Price  spreads  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

Fifth.  The  formulation  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  agricultural  com- 
modities; matters  relating  to  the  inspec- 
tion, grading,  and  marketing  of  such 
commodities;  and  the  effect  of  trading  in 
futures  contracts  for  such  commodities. 
Sixth.  The  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  agricultural  programs  through 
State  and  county  agricultural  stabiliza- 
tion and  conservation  committees  and 
the  administrative  policies  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  selection,  election, 
and  operation  of  such  committees. 

Seventh.  The  development  of  up- 
stream watershed  projects  authorized  by 
Public  Law  158,  83d  Congress,  and  the 
administration  and  development  of  wa- 
terrhed  programs  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
566,  83d  Congress,  as  amended:  the  de- 
velopment of  land  use  programs  pur- 
suant to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
19ea  and  the  Acrlcultural  Act  of  1970 
Bghth  AU  procranu  of  food  aaatot- 
•nea  or  dUtrlbuUo:i  lupportad  In  whola 
or  in  part  by  funds  authortrad  to  be  uaad 
by  Uia  DapArtaont  of  Atriculiure,  la- 
cludlnf  but  not  limited  to  tha  food  atMMp 


program,    the    commodity    distribution 

program,  the  school  milk  program,  and 
programs  established  pursuant  to  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  recognize  that  a  great  many  ad- 
vantages can  be  obtained  by  merging 
the  food  stamp  legislation  with  general 
welfare,  and  sJong  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher),  i  have 
communicated  our  willingness  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  merge 
and  meld  these  programs  together  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  his  committee. 

Ninth.  The  implementation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967,  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act  of  1968.  and  the  Egg  Products  In- 
spection Act  of  1970,  including  the  es- 
tablishment and  development  of  inspec- 
tion services  as  required  by  the  act. 

Tenth.  All  matters  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
clde  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Federal 
Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act  of 
1971,  as  well  as  all  agricultural  chemi- 
cals registered  and  regulated  imder  such 
act. 

Eleventh.  Matters  relating  to  rural  de- 
velopment through  comprehensive  com- 
munity planning,  resource  conservation 
and  development,  extension  service  ac- 
tivities, rural  environmental  assistance, 
rural  community  grants  and  loans  for 
public  services,  and  other  economic  fis- 
cal and  social  development  in  the  Na- 
tion's rural  areas. 

Twelfth.  All  other  matters  within  the 
Jiu-isdiction  of  the  committee  as  estab- 
lished by  rule  or  precedent  of  the  House. 
I  wish  to  make  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  legislative  matters  were  and 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

The      committee      amendment     was 
agreed  to. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  142  and  ask  for  its 
inmiediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  142 

Resolved.  That,  effective  from  January  8, 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  designated  by  the 
chairman,  may  make  Investigations  Into  th« 
following  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction:  In 
the  United  States,  Conunon wealths,  terri- 
tories, and  poasesslons  thereof,  and  Canada, 
public  works  projects  either  authorized  or 
proposed  to  be  authorised  relaUng  to  flood 
control  and  improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors, waterpower.  navigation,  water  pollution 
control,  public  buildings  and  ground,  roedi 
and  highways  as  well  as  all  other  environ- 
mental, public  works  and  eoonomlc  and  n- 
glonal  development  mstteri  within  lU  jurU- 
diction,  and,  in  Mexico,  and  those  Oaatiw 
American  and  South  American  oountrtM  la 
whieta  tbe  Pan  American  highway  u  )oeat««. 
international  roads  and  hlfbways. 

rot  the  pmpam  ol  mttiUm 
gauons  tb«  ooauaiMaa  at  aay 
tharaof,  la  auUiortM«  to  rit  aatf  Mi  tonm 
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the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
Dlaces  In  the  United  States,  Conunon wealths, 
Mrrltorles,  and  possessions  thereof,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  those  Central  American  and 
south  American  countries  In  which  the  Pan 
American  Highway  is  located,  whether  the 
House  has  recessed  or  adjourned,  and  to 
bold  such  hearings  and  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
guch  books,  records,  and  documents  as  It 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

The  committee  may  attend  conferences 
and  meetings  on  matters  within  Its  Juris- 
diction wherever  held  within  the  United 
States,  Commonwealths,  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions thereof,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  those 
Central  American  and  South  American 
countries  In  which  the  Pan  American  High- 
way Is  located. 

Tbe  committee  shall  not  \indertake  any 
investigation  of  any  subject  matter  which 
U  being  Investigated  by  any  other  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  House. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  committee's  activities  within 
tbe  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1416  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  of  1953  (81  U.S.C.  724)  or  any  ottier 
provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged 
In  carrying  out  their  official  duties  under 
dause  28  of  Rule  XI  of  tbe  Rules  of  the 
House,  except  that  (1)  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  such  committee  shall  receive  or 
expend  local  currencies  for  subsistence  In 
any  country  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  602(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964  (22  U.S.C. 
1764);  (2)  no  member  or  employee  of  such 
comiolttee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  In  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  such  committee 
or  Its  employees  In  any  country  where  ooun- 
topart  funds   are   available   for  this   pui- 

POM. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  sucb 
committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  tbe  amount  of 
per  diem  ftirnlshed,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  if 
lueh  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  Qovemment,  the  cost 
of  such  transportation,  and  the  Identification 
of  the  agency.  All  such  Individual  reports 
«hall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  shall  be 
open  to  public  Inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under 
consideration  House  Resolution  142,  reports 
tbe  lame  to  the  House  with  the  raoom- 
nsndatlon  that  the  raaolution  do  paaa,  with 
Um  following  amendment: 

Strike  aU  after  tha  word  "Rasolved."  and 
'"••«  in  lieu  tbaraof :  "That,  affaoUva  Janu- 
VT  I.  1071,  tbe  Committee  on  PubUo  Wotka. 
Mtt&g  aa  a  whole  or  by  aubooouninaa.  Is 
wthonaad  to  conduct  full  and  oomplato 
i»i^^  and  invaattcatlona  and  mafea  la- 
fMM  wttbln  lu  JurtadloUon  aa  mi  toctk  la 
y»  !•  of  Kula  XI  o(  Um  Kutae  of  tta 
■aM  of  ■apraaaatattvaa.  Bowavar,  *^  — >- 
■Mm  shaU  not  Mn^artafca  any  lai 
•  MrM^ot  vfeMi  la  tali^  lai 


"Sec.  2.(a)  For  tbe  puipoae  at  making  such 
investigations  and  studies,  the  oommittee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  81  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  tlmea 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  Com- 
monwealths, territories  and  possessions 
thereof,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  thoae  Central 
American  and  South  American  ooimtrlea  in 
which  the  Pan  American  Highway  la  located, 
whether  the  House  Is  meeting,  has  reoeased, 
or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  sucb  bearings 
and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  tbe 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesaaa 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  over  tbe  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  blm  and  may  be  served  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  sucb  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any  mem- 
bers designated  by  him,  may  administer  oaths 
to  any  witness. 

"(b)  Tbe  committee  may  attend  confer- 
ences and  meetings  on  matters  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  wherever  held  wlttiln  the  United 
States,  Commonwealths,  territories  and  pos- 
sessions thereof,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  those 
Central  American  and  South  American  coun- 
tries In  which  the  Pan  American  Highway  is 
located. 

"(c)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
tbe  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  tbe 
committee  shaU  submit  to  tbe  House,  not 
later  than  January  2,  1973,  a  report  on  tbe 
activities  of  that  committee  dviring  tbe  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1978. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  committee's  Mtlvlties 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  tbe  United  States  shaU  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
employees  engaged  In  carrying  out  their  offi- 
cial duties  for  tbe  purposes  of  carrying  out 
tbe  committee's  authority,  as  set  forth  In  this 
resolution,  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  any  other  condition 
that  may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  local  currencies,  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
oommittee,  the  foUowlng  conditions  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  their  use  of  such  cur- 
rencies: 

"(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  sucb  oom- 
mittee ShaU  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  tbe  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  602  (b)  of  tbe  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1964  (22  UJ3.C.  1764) . 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  sucb  oom- 
mittee ShaU  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  in  exoaao 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  sball  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  oommittee  or  Its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  local  curren- 
cies are  avaUable  for  this  purpoae. 

"(4)  Bach  member  or  en4>loyee  of  sucb 
oommittee  shaU  make  to  the  chairman  ot 
sucb  oommittee  an  Itemised  report  showing 
tbe  numt>er  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
wboae  local  currencies  were  spent,  tbe 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  tbe  coat 
of  transportation  if  f  urnlsbad  by  public  oar- 
Tiw,  or.  If  such  tranaportatlon  la  furnlahad 
by  an  agenoy  of  tbe  United  Statai  OoTam- 
ment,  the  ooat  of  such  transportaUon,  and 
the  identification  of  the  a«eDey,  AU  suob  In- 
dividual raporu  shall  be  aiad  by  tka  ahalr- 
man  with  the  OoauUttae  on  Rouaa 
latraUon  and  shall  be  ofMB  to  puMlo  li 
tloa. 

"(h)   AawuBU  of  par  «taai  rtMUl  net 
f unUflkod  for  a  partoi  of  umm  la  aay  ( 
If  par  tiaaiiMi  kaa    ' 
patlai  a«  «!■»  la  aar  I 
ttvs  of  <i«iraiim  in 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZINO  COMMTITEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
CONDUCT  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
STUDIES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  114  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  114 
RetoVoei,  That,  effective  from  January  8, 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciur- 
rency,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  suboommlttee 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  tbe  committee, 
is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  complete 
studies  and  investigations  and  make  Inquir- 
ies with  respect  to  aU  matters  falling  wlUiUi 
the  Jurisdiction  of  tbe  committee  imder  rule 
XI,  clause  4,  of  tbe  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States  Including: 

(1)  Banking  and  currency  generally. 

(2)  Control  of  price  of  cc»nmodlties,  rents, 
or  services. 

(8)  Deposit  insurance. 

(4)  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(6)  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try, other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid 
which  are  spedflcally  assigned  to  other  com- 
mittees under  this  rule. 

(6)  Gold  and  silver,  including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

(7)  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption 
thereof. 

(8)  PubUc  and  private  housing. 

(9)  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  tbe 
doUar. 

(10)  Export  controls  (tbe  Export  Control 
Act). 

(11)  International  Finance  (tbe  Asian  De- 
velopment BanjK  Act,  tbe  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act,  tbe  International 
Finance  Corporation,  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  and  tbe  Intwnatlonal  Bank  for 
Reoonstruotlon  and  Development) . 

(12)  International  trade  (the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act) . 

Ptovided,  That  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  la  being  mvestigated  by  any  other 
conunlttee  of  the  House. 

Tbe  oommittee  may  report  to  the  Houae 
(or  to  tbe  Clerk  of  the  Houae  If  the  House 
is  not  in  session)  tbe  results  of  Its  investiga- 
tions and  studies,  together  with  sucb  recom- 
mendations as  it  considers  advisable,  during 
the  present  Congress. 

For  tbe  piurpoae  of  carrying  out  tbla  raa- 
olution, tbe  oommittee,  or  any  of  its  snb- 
commltteea,  la  authorlaed  to  tit  and  act  dur- 
ing tha  piaoent  Oongraaa  at  suob  times  and 
plaoaa  within  tha  TTnltod  Btataa,  whether  tbe 
Houae  baa  raeaaaad  or  haa  adJouRMd,  to  bold 
sucb  baarlngB,  and  to  require  by  aubpona 
or  othorwlaa  tS>e  attendanoa  and  toatlmony 
of  auoh  wltaaaaaa  and  tha  produotlon  of  such 
booka,  rooorda,  oorraapoBdeaea,  memoran- 
duma,  papen.  and  dooumantt.  aa  It  daaoia 
naeaaoary:  FroHdad.  Ttiat,  for  the  puipooo 
of  oairytag  out  thla  raoolattan.  wMh 
topaiagnpha  (10).  (ll).aad  (it), 
mlttaa  or  siilianaiMlHoa  la 
and  act  outMda  Um  Oaitad 
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ployee  of  such  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any 
country  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  602(b)  of 
tho  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964  (M  U.8.C. 
1764);  (2)  no  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  In  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs:  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  pvirpose  of  defray- 
in.T  expenses  of  members  of  such  committee 
or  It*  employees  in  any  country  where  coun- 
terpart funds  are  available  for  this  purp)oee. 
(b)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  itemized  rep>ort  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or  If  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  In- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"That,  effective  January  3,  1971,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is 
authorized  to  conduct  full  and  complete 
studies  and  investigations  and  make  in- 
quiries within  its  Jurisdiction  as  set  forth 
in  clause  13  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  undertake  any  Investigation 
of  any  subject  which  is  being  investigated 
for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  commit- 
tee of  the  House. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
investigations  and  studies,  the  committee 
or  any  subcommittee  hereof  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  is  meeting,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witness  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
him.  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House, 
not  later  than  January  2,  1973,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  that  committee  during  the 
Congress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3.  1973, 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  committees  activities 
within  the  United  States:  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  SUtes  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged 
In  carrying  out  their  official  duties  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  committee's 
authority,  as  set  forth  In  this  resolution,  to 
travel  outside  the  United  SUtes.  In  addition 
to  any  other  condition  that  may  be  ap- 
plicable with  reapect  to  the  use  of  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  by  mem- 
bers and  employees  of  the  committee,  the 
following  conditions  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  their  use  of  such  currencies : 

"(I)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 


mittee shall  receive  or  exi>end  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954   (22  U.S.C.  1754). 

"  (2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  its  em- 
ployees in  any  country  where  local  curren- 
cies are  available  for  this  purjxjse. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  In- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Oommlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any  coun- 
try if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the 
same  period  of  time  In  any  other  country 
irrespective  of  differences  in  time  zones." 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
and  the  committee  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFPAmS  TO  CON- 
DUCT AN  INVESTIGATION  AND 
STUDY 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  20  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  ao 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3 
1971.  the  Oommlttee  on  Veterans*  Affairs 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  U  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  in- 
vestlgauon  and  study  of  the  foUowlng  pro- 
grams of  beneflu  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors. 

(1)  The  programs  of  compensation  and 
pension; 

(2)  The  programs  of  hospitalization,  domi- 
ciliary care,  nursing  home  oare.  medical  and 
dental  care  and  treatment,  and  furnishing  of 
prosthetic  appUanoee; 

(3)  The   Insurance   and   Indemnity   pro- 

(4)  The  housing  and  business  loan  pro- 
grams, and  the  program  of  fximlshlng  as- 
sistance for  the  acquisition  of  specially 
adapted  housing; 

(6)  The  programs  of  education  and  train- 
ing (Including  vocaUonal  rehablUUtlon)- 
and 

(6)  The  furnishing  of  burial  aUowances; 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not 


such  programs  are  being  conducted  eco- 
nomically, efficiently  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Oovemment  and  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
programs,  and  'n  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
the  misuse  of  Government  funds:  whether 
or  not  such  programs  adequately '  serve  the 
needs  and  protect  the  welfare  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  programs;  and  whether 
changes  in  the  law  or  in  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  programs  either  wui 
lead  to  greater  efficiency  and  economy  or  win 
make  such  programs  more  adequately  serve 
the  needs  of  the  beneficiaries  of  such  oro 
grams.  ^ 

The  commlUee  is  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  invesUgation  and 
study  to  determine — 

( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  appeals  for  chari- 
table contributions  are  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  or  segments  thereof.  In  the  name 
of  American  veterans  by  appealing  to  the 
deeire  of  the  American  people  to  assist  such 
veterans  and  their  survivors  or  dependents- 

(2)  whether  an  undue  proportion  of  such 
chariUble  contributions  is  used  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  conducting  such  appeals  and  for 
other  administrative  expenses  ratber  than 
for  providing  services  for  or  benefits  to  vet- 
erans: 

(3 )  whether  any  of  such  appeals  are  fradu- 
lent  in  natiu-e: 

(4)  whether  additional  supervision  of  the 
fund-raising  activities  conducted  by  organi- 
zaUons  chartered  by  Act  of  Congress  in  the 
name  of  veterans  is  necessary  or  desirable- 
and 

(5)  the  existence  of  any  other  abuses  con- 
nected with  charitable  appeals  made  In  the 
name  of  veterans. 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
investigated  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  In  session ) .  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress,  the  results  of  Its  in- 
vestigations and  studies,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  or  not  the 
House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  records,  dociunents.  and 
papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  take  such 
testimony  as  it  deems  necessary,  except  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  any  subcommittee 
thereof  may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting 
unless  special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been 
obtained  from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  by  any  member  desig- 
nated by  such  chairman,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member. 

Sbc.  2.  In  addition,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized  to  send  not 
more  than  five  members  of  such  committee 
and  not  more  than  two  staff  assistants  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  into  the 
disability  compensation  and  pension  pro- 
gram, the  death  compensation  and  death 
pension  program,  the  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  program,  Insurance, 
education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  hoepiUl 
and  medical  care,  and  other  subjects  prop- 
erly coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  said 
oommlttee  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  the  case  of  American  veterans 
and  servicemen  In  South  Vietnam  the  above- 
mentioned  subjects  and  the  servicemen's 
grroup  life  insurance  program:  Provided, 
That    the    committee    shall    not    undertake 
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gny  Investigation  of  any  subject  which  is 
being  investigated  by  any  other  committee 
of  the  House. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  establishment,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  cemeteries  of  the  United 
States  In  which  veterans  of  any  war  or  con- 
flict are  or  may  be  States  in  which  veterans 
of  any  war  or  confiict  are  or  may  be  buried, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  ex- 
cept cemeteries  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  the  United  States,  Including  any 
Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof,  or 
else-jvhere,  as  It  deems  necessary.  The  com- 
mittee shall  not  undertake  any  investigation 
of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investigated 
by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  section  1754  of 
title  22,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  their  official  duties  un- 
der clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives:  Provided,  That 
(1)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  currencies 
for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964;  (2) 
no  member  or  employee  of  said  committee 
shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  trans- 
portation In  excess  of  actual  transportation 
costs:  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  Its 
employees  in  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
oommlttee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transix>rtatlon,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection. 

With  the  foUowlng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof : 

"That,  effective  January  3,  1971,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized  to  conduct 
full  and  complete  studies  and  investigations 
and  make  inquiries  within  its  Jurisdiction  as 
set  forth  in  clause  20  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  However, 
the  committee  shall  not  undertake  any  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being 
Investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  coounlttee  of  the  House. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  ptirpose  of  making 
such  investigations  and  studies,  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31 
of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  during  the  present  Congress 
at  such  times  and  places  within  the  United 
States,  including  any  Commonwealth  or  pos- 
session thereof,  whether  the  House  is  meet- 
ing, has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to 
hold  such  hearings  and  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,    records,    correspondence,    memoran- 


dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the 
slgnattire  of  the  chairman  of  the  conamit- 
tee  or  any  member  designated  by  him  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  any  member  designated 
by  him,  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 
"(b)  However,  the  committee  Is  author- 
ized to  send  not  more  than  five  members  of 


with,  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


such  committee  and  not  more  than  two  staff  ^  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
assistants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  table, 
and  South  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting an  Investigation  and  study  of  sub- 
jects properly  coming  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  In  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  and  in  the  case  of  American  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  In  South  Vietnam. 

"(c)  In  addition,  the  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  and  without  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
an  investigation  and  study  of  the  establish- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  ceme- 
teries properly  coming  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  committee. 

"(d)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives, 
the  conmilttee  shall  submit  to  the  House, 
not  later  than  January  2,  1973.  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  that  committee  during  the 
Congress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 
"Sec.  3.  (a)  Pvuids  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States:  however,  local  ciu-- 
rencles  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  employees  engaged  in  carrying  out  their 
official  duties  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  committee's  authority,  as  set  forth  in 
this  resolution,  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  any  other -condition 
that  may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
conunlttee,  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  vrtth  respect  to  their  use  of  such  ciu-- 
rencles : 

"(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  maxlmvim  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754). 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amoxint  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its  em- 
ployees in  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  avaUable  for  this  purpose. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  oommlttee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  coun- 
try whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or,  if  such  transportation  is  fur- 
nished by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Ooveriunent,  the  cost  of  such  transporta- 
tion, and  the  Identification  of  the  agency. 
All  such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by 
the  chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  shaU  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any  coun- 
try If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the 
same  period  of  time  In  any  other  country, 
Irrespective  of  differences  In  time  zones." 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading) 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMTTTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  CONDUCT  CERTAIN 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  21  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  21 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3. 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and 
complete  studies  and  investigations  and 
make  Inquiries  relating  to  matters  coming 
within  the  Jiirisdlctlon  of  such  committee. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  the  following: 

(1)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  and  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  and  all  laws.  International 
arrangements,  and  problems  relating  to  the 
American  merchant  marine: 

(2)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
all  laws  and  problems  relating  to  fisheries 
and  wildlife; 

(3)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  all  laws  and  problems  relating  to  func- 
tions thereunder: 

(4)  administration  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  all  laws  and  problems 
relating  thereto,  together  with  the  necessity 
of  providing  additional  transiting  facilities 
for  vessels  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans:  and 

(5)  the  natural  resources  and  envlroiunent 
of  the  oceans: 

Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  amy  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
oommlttee  of  the  House. 

For  such  purposes  the  said  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  as  authorized  to 
do  BO  by  the  chairman  al  the  committee.  Is 
hereby  authcs-lzed  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
present  Congress  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  has  re- 
ceased,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, and  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  oi  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  docimients,  as  it  deems  neoeeaary. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  oommlttee  or  any 
memt>er  of  the  conunittee  designated  by  him, 
and  noay  l>e  served  by  any  pterson  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  membw  thereof 
designated  by  him  may  administer  oaths  to 
witnesses. 

That  the  said  committee  shall  report  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  their  studies 
and  mvestlgatlona  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  or  otherwise  as  the  com- 
mittee deems  desirable. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  UUe  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution  and  states  shaU  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
the  committee  amendment  be  dispensed     mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  PUherlea 
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of  the  House  at  Repreoentatlves  and  em- 
ployees engaged  In  carrying  out  their  official 
duties  under  section  ISOd  of  title  2.  United 
States  Code:  Provided,  That  (1)  no  member 
or  employee  of  said  committee  shall  receive 
or  expend  local  currencies  for  subsistence  in 
any  country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1054,  aa 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved 
October  7,  1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an 
amount  for  transportation  in  excess  of  ac- 
tual transportation  costs;  (3)  no  appropri- 
ated funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pKjee  of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of 
said  committee  or  Its  employees  In  any  coun- 
try where  counterpart  funds  are  available 
for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  is  furnished  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the 
identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  indi- 
vidual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"That,  effective  January  3, 1971,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  jict- 
ing  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  full  and  complete  studies 
and  Investigations  and  make  Inquiries  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  clause  14  of 
Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. However,  the  committee  shall 
not  undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  sub- 
ject which  is  being  Investigated  for  the  same 
purpose  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

"Sxc.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  Investigations  and  studies,  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31 
of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, during  the  present  Congress 
at  such  times  and  places  within  or  without 
the  United  States,  whether  the  House  is 
meeting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and 
to  hold  such  hearings  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspwndence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  aa  It 
deems  neceasary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  designated  by  him 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  any  member  designated 
by  him.  may  administer  oaths  to  any  wit- 
ness. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House, 
not  later  than  January  2,  1973,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  that  ccnnmlttee  during  the 
Congress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisherlee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  committee's  au- 
thority, as  set  forth  In  this  resolution,  to 
travel  outside  the  United  States.  In  addition 


to  any  other  condition  that  may  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  by  members  and 
employees  of  the  committee,  the  following 
conditions  shall  apply  with  respect  to  their 
use  of  such  currencies : 

"  ( 1 )  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate 
set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954   (22  U.S.C.  1754). 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
of  local  currencies  for  transportation  In  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  its  em- 
ployees in  any  country  where  local  currencies 
are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or.  If  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country 
If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  in  any  other  country,  irrespec- 
tive of  difference  in  time  zones." 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
and  the  committee  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS  TO 
CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  INVESTI- 
GATIONS AND  MAKE  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  243  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  243 
Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
tee. Is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  with  respect  to  any  matter  or  mat- 
ters In  or  related  to  the  fields  of  astronautlcal 
research  and  development  (including  re- 
sources, personnel,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties), outer  space  (including  exploration  and 
control  thereof  and  air  and  space  law) ,  and 
other  scientific  research  and  development 
(Including  international  scientific  coopera- 
tion) coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
committee:  Provided,  That  the  committee 
shall  not  undertake  any  investigation  of  any 


subject  which  Is  being  investigated  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  or  subcommittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  during  the  present  Congress, 
whether  the  House  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
Joiu'ned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  designated  by 
him  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  studies,  Investiga- 
tions, and  Inquiries,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  It  deems  advisable.  Any 
such  report  which  Is  made  when  the  House  is 
not  In  session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  official  duties  un- 
der section  190(d)  of  title  2.  United  States 
Code :  Provided.  ( i )  That  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  currencies  for  subsistence  In  any 
country  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7, 
1964;  (2)  that  no  member  or  employee  of 
said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an 
amount  for  transportation  in  excess  of  actual 
transportation  costs,  (3)  no  appropriated 
funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  expenses  of  members  of  said  com- 
mittee or  its  employees  in  any  country  where 
counterpart  funds  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.  the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "That,  effective  Jan- 
uary 3,  1971.  the  Conunlttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, is  authorized  to  conduct  f»ill  and 
complete  studies  and  Inveetig^tlons  and  make 
inquiries  within  its  Jurisdiction  as  set  forth 
In  clause  18  of  Rtile  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  undertake  any  investiga- 
tion of  any  subject  which  is  being  investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
investigations  and  studies,  the  committee  or 
any  subconunittee  thereof  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives, 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
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and  places  within  or  without  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  Is  meeting,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  bold  such 
bearings  and  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records.  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
him.  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

■Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
committee  shall  submit  to  the  Hoiise,  not 
later  than  January  2,  1973,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  that  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 

■Sec.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  employees  engaged  in  carrying 
out  their  official  duties  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  committee's  authority,  as 
set  forth  In  this  resolution,  to  travel  outside 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  any  other 
condition  that  may  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  by  members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  committee,  the  following  con- 
ditions shall  apply  with  respect  to  their  use 
of  such  currencies: 

"(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  ootintry  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1964  (22  U.S.C.  1754) . 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  cturencles  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

'(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purjKiee  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  such  committee  or  its 
employees  in  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  this  purfwse. 

"(4)  £:ach  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  in  any  coun- 
try if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the 
same  period  of  time  in  any  other  country,  ir- 
respective of  differences  In  time  zones. 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
and  the  committee  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  INVESTIGATIONS  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  22  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  22 

Resolved,  That  effective  from  January  21, 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  Is  authorized 
to  make  studies  and  Investigations  into  the 
following  matters: 

(1)  The  restoration,  expansion,  and  devel- 
opment of  foreign  markets  for  American 
agrlcultiu-al  products  and  of  international 
trade  In  agp-lcultural  products;  the  use  of 
agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as  amended, 
and  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  ac- 
cruing therefrom;  and  the  effect  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Ck>mmon  Market  and  other  regional 
economic  agreements  and  commodity  mar- 
keting and  pricing  systems  upon  United 
States  agriculture. 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  an  effective  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  pursuant  to  title 
VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954. 

(3)  All  matters  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, tise,  and  administration  of  the  nation- 
al forests.  Including  but  not  limited  to  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  program  for  general 
public  use  of  the  national  forests  consistent 
with  watershed  protection  and  sustained 
yield  timber  management,  and  study  of  the 
forest  fire  prevention  and  control  policies 
and  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  and  their 
relation  to  coordinated  activities  of  other 
Federal.  State,  and  private  agencies. 

(4)  Price  spreads  between  producers  and 
consumers. 

(5)  The  formulation  and  development  of 
improved  programs  for  agriculttirail  com- 
modities; matters  relating  to  the  inspection, 
grading,  and  marketing  of  such  commodi- 
ties; and  the  effect  of  trading  in  futures 
contracts  for  such  commodities. 

(6)  The  administration  and  operation  of 
agricultural  programs  through  State  and 
county  agricultural  stabilization  and  con- 
servation committee  and  the  administrative 
policies  and  procedures  relating  to  the  se- 
lection, election,  and  operation  of  such  com- 
mittees. 

(7)  The  development  of  upstream  water- 
shed projects  authorized  by  Public  Law  566, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  and  the  administra- 
tion and  development  of  watershed  programs 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  666,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended:  the  development  of 
land  use  programs  pursuant  to  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1962  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1962  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

(8)  AU  programs  of  food  assistance  or  dis- 
tribution supported  In  whole  or  in  part  by 
funds  authorized  to  be  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  food  stamp  program,  the  com- 
modity distribution  program,  the  school 
milk  program,  and  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

(9)  The  implementation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Wholesame  Meat  Act  of  1967,  the 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  of  1968,  and 
the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  of  1970,  In- 
cluding the  establishment  and  development 
of  inspection  services  as  required  by  the  Acts. 

(10)  All  matters  relating  to  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act, 
as  amended,  and  all  agricultural  chemicals 
registered  and  regulated  under  such  Act. 

(11)  AU  other  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee:  Provided,  That,  the 
committee  shall  not  undertake  any  investi- 
gation of  any  subject  which  is  being  Investi- 
gated by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  investigations 


and  studies,  the  committee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  to  make  such  inspections 
or  Investigations,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses,  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as 
It  deems  necessary:  Provided,  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolution,  with 
respect  to  paragraph  (1),  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
outside  the  United  States.  Subpenas  may 
be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  or  affljrmatlons  to  witnesses. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  In  session)  at  any  time  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tion or  study,  together  with  such  reconunen- 
datlons  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  incurred 
In  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States:  and,  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
under  section  190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
committee's  authority  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  resolution:  Provided,  That 
(1)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  local  currencies 
for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954.  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
88-633,  approved  October  7,  1964;  (2)  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion in  excess  of  actual  transportation  costs; 
(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  its  employees 
in  any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are . 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee an  Itemized  report  showing  the  num- 
ber of  days  visited  in  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or 
if  such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the  Identi- 
fication of  the  agency.  All  such  individual 
reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"That,  effective  January  3,  1971,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee.  Is  authorized  to  conduct  full 
and  complete  studies  and  investigations,  and 
make  inquiries  within  Its  Jurisdiction  as  set 
forth  in  clause  I  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  However,  the 
committee  shall  not  undertake  any  investiga- 
tion of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investi- 
gated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

"Sac.  2.  (a)  For  the  ptupose  of  making 
such  Investigations  and  studies,  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act,  subjeot  to  clause  31 
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of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  during  tbe  present  Ck>ngre8s 
at  such  times  and  places  within  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  Is  meeting,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspmndence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  oyer  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  and  may  be  served 
y^  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member.  The  chairman  of  the  committee, 
or  any  member  designated  by  him,  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  any  witness. 

"(b)  However,  with  respect  to  matters 
within  its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as  amended, 
the  conmilttee  or  any  suboommltte  thereof 
is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  outside  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  January  2, 1973,  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  that  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  8,  1973. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses Inciirred  in  the  committee's  activi- 
ties within  the  United  States;  however,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
employees  engaged  In  carrying  out  their  offi- 
cial duties  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  committee's  authority,  as  set  forth  In 
this  resolution,  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  any  other  condition 
that  may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
committee,  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  their  use  of  such  cur- 
rencies : 

"(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754). 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
of  local  currencies  for  transportation  In  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  its  employ- 
ees In  any  country  where  local  currencies  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any  coun- 
try If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the 
same  period  of  time  In  emy  other  country, 
irrespective  of  differences  in  time  zones." 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  resolution  and 
the  committee  amendment  thereto  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOT.T.TNQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.    POAGE). 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  other 
committee  chairmen,  and  I  am  sure  like 
other  Members  of  the  House,  I  imder- 
stand  the  reasoning  behind  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules'  policy  of  avoiding  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  other  House 
committees.  I,  therefore,  support  House 
Resolution  22,  as  amended. 

I  appreciate  also  the  overlapping  juris- 
diction of  various  committees,  but  I 
wish  to  make  as  a  matter  of  record  at 
this  point  several  specific  jurisdictional 
areas  that  have  been  conferred  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  since  the  last 
revision  of  House  Rule  XI  in  1946. 

These  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  restoration,  expansion,  and 
development  of  foreign  markets  for 
American  agricultural  products  and  of 
international  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; the  use  of  agricultural  commodities 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  480, 23d  Congress 
as  amended,  and  the  use  of  the  foreign 
currencies  accuring  therefrom;  and  the 
effect  of  the  European  Common  Market 
and  other  regional  economic  agree- 
ments and  commodity  marketing  and 
pricing  system  upon  U.S.  agriculture. 

Second.  All  matters  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  development  of  an  ef- 
fective Foreign  Agricultural  Service  pur- 
suant to  title  VI  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1954. 

Third.  All  matters  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment, use,  and  administration  of 
the  national  forests,  including  but  not 
limited  to  development  of  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  general  public  use  of  the  na- 
tional forests  consistent  with  watershed 
protection  and  sustained-yield  timber 
management,  and  study  of  the  forest  fire 
prevention  and  control  policies  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Forest  Service  and  their 
relation  to  coordinated  activities  of  other 
Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies. 

Fourth.  Price  spreads  between  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

Fifth.  The  formulation  and  develop- 
ment of  programs  for  agricultural  com- 
modities; matters  relating  to  the  inspec- 
tion, grading,  and  marketing  of  such 
commodities;  and  the  effect  of  trading  in 
futures  contracts  for  such  commodities. 

Sixth.  The  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  agricultural  programs  through 
State  and  county  agricultural  stabiliza- 
tion and  conservation  committees  and 
the  administrative  policies  and  proce- 
diu-es  relating  to  the  selection,  election, 
and  operation  of  such  committees. 

Seventh.  The  development  of  up- 
stream watershed  projects  authorized  by 
Public  Law  156,  83d  Congress,  and  the 
administration  and  development  of  wa- 
tershed programs  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
566,  83d  Congress,  as  amended;  the  de- 
velopment of  land  use  programs  pur- 
suant to  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

Eighth.  All  programs  of  food  assist- 
ance or  distribution  suwwrted  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  funds  authorized  to  be  used 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  food  stamp 
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program,  the  commodity  dlstrlbutioQ 
program,  the  school  milk  program,  and 
programs  established  pursuant  to  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  recognize  that  a  great  many  ad- 
vantages can  be  obtained  by  merging 
the  food  stamp  legislation  with  general 
welfare,  and  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher),  I  have 
communicated  our  willingness  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  merge 
and  meld  these  programs  together  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  committee. 

Ninth.  The  implementation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967,  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act  of  1968,  and  the  Egg  Products  In- 
spection Act  of  1970,  Including  the  es- 
tablishment and  development  of  inspec- 
tion services  as  required  by  the  act. 

Tenth.  All  matters  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
clde  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Federal 
Environmental  Pesticide  Control  Act  of 
1971,  as  well  as  all  agricultural  cheml- 
cals  registered  and  regulated  under  such 
act. 

Eleventh.  Matters  relating  to  rural  de- 
velopment through  comprehensive  com- 
munity planning,  resource  conservation 
and  development,  extension  service  ac- 
tivities, rural  environmental  assistance, 
rural  community  grants  and  loans  for 
public  services,  and  other  economic  fis- 
cal and  social  development  in  the  Na- 
tion's rural  areas. 

Twelfth.  All  other  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  as  estab- 
lished by  rule  or  precedent  of  the  House. 

I  wish  to  make  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  legislative  matters  were  and 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  CONDUCT 
STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BOLIJNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  142  and  ask  for  lt8 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  142 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  designated  by  the 
chairman,  may  make  investigations  Into  the 
following  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction:  In 
the  United  States,  Commonwealths,  terri- 
tories, and  possessions  thereof,  and  Canada, 
public  works  projects  either  authorized  or 
proposed  to  be  authorized  relating  to  flood 
control  and  Improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors, waterpower,  navigation,  water  pollution 
control,  public  buildings  and  ground,  roads 
and  highways  as  well  as  all  other  environ- 
mental, public  works  and  economic  and  re- 
gional development  matters  within  its  Juris- 
diction, and,  in  Mexico,  and  those  Central 
American  and  South  American  countries  in 
which  the  Pan  American  highway  is  located. 
International  roads  and  highways. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  such  Investi- 
gations the  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
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the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  in  the  United  States,  Commonwealths, 
territories,  and  possessions  thereof,  Canada. 
Mexico,  and  those  Central  American  and 
South  American  countries  in  which  the  Pan 
American  Highway  is  located,  whether  the 
Bouse  has  recessed  or  adjourned,  and  to 
bold  such  hearings  and  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
guch  books,  records,  and  documents  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

The  committee  may  attend  conferences 
and  meetings  on  matters  within  Its  Jtirls- 
diction  wherever  held  within  the  United 
States,  Commonwealths,  territories,  and  pos- 
sessions thereof,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  those 
Central  American  and  South  American 
countries  in  which  the  Pan  American  High- 
way is  located. 

The  committee  shall  not  undertake  any 
investigation  of  any  subject  matter  which 
is  being  investigated  by  any  other  stand- 
tjig  conunittee  of  the  House. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  in- 
curred m  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1416  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  of  1953  (31  U.S.C.  724)  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged 
In  carrying  out  their  official  duties  under 
clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  except  that  (1)  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  such  committee  shall  receive  or 
expend  local  currencies  for  subsistence  in 
any  country  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Seciu-ity  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C. 
1764);  (2)  no  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
for  transportation  in  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
aball  be  expended  for  the  piirpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  such  committee 
or  its  employees  in  any  country  where  coun- 
terpart funds  are  available  for  this  p\ir- 
pose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  such 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation if  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  If 
such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  Government,  the  coet 
of  such  transportation,  and  the  identification 
ot  the  agency.  All  such  Individual  reports 
shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and  shall  be 
open  to  public  inspection. 

With  the  foUowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under 
consideration  House  Resolution  142,  reports 
the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  resolution  do  pass,  with 
the  following  amendment: 

Strike  aU  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "That,  effective  Janu- 
ary 3,  1971,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subconmiittee.  is 
authorized  to  conduct  full  and  complete 
studies  and  investigations  and  mafcA  iq. 
qulries  within  its  Jurisdiction  as  set  forth  In 
clause  16  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  the  oom- 
mittee  shall  not  undertake  any  investigation 
of  any  subject  which  Is  being  investigated  for 
the  same  purpose  by  any  other  conomlttee 
of  the  House. 


"Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpoae  of  making  such 
investigations  and  studies,  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  is  authorized  to 
Bit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  81  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  Com- 
monwealths, territories  and  possessions 
thereof,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  those  Central 
American  and  South  American  countries  In 
which  the  Pan  American  Highway  is  located, 
whether  the  House  is  meeting,  has  reoessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such  hearings 
and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him  and  may  be  served  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any  mem- 
bers designated  by  him,  may  administer  oaths 
to  any  witness. 

"(b)  The  committee  may  attend  confer- 
ences and  meetings  on  matters  within  its 
Jurisdiction  wherever  held  within  the  United 
States,  Commonwealths,  territories  and  pos- 
sessions thereof,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  those 
Central  American  and  South  American  coun- 
tries in  which  the  Pan  American  Highway  is 
located. 

"(c)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
committee  shaU  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  January  2,  1973,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  that  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  P*unds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local  c\tx- 
rencles  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
employees  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  offi- 
cial duties  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  committee's  authority,  as  set  forth  in  this 
resolution,  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  any  other  oondition 
that  may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  local  currencies,  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
committee,  the  foUowing  conditions  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  their  use  of  such  cur- 
rencies: 

"(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  602(b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1964  (22  U.S.O.  1764) . 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  local  curren- 
cies are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  coet 
of  transportation  if  f\u-nl8hed  by  public  car- 
rier, or,  if  such  transportation  \b  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment,  the  cost  of  such  tran^x>rtatlon,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shaU  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any  country 
if  per  diem  has  been  fiunlshed  for  the  same 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country,  irrespec- 
tive of  differences  In  time  zones." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
CONDUCT   INVESTIGATIONS   AND 

STUDIES 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  114  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Rxs.  114 
Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Is  authorized  to  conduct  ftill  and  complete 
studies  and  investigations  and  make  inquir- 
ies with  reepect  to  aU  matters  falling  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  imder  rule 
XI,  clause  4,  of  the  Rules  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States  Including: 

(1)  Banking  and  currency  generally. 

(2)  Control  of  {Hlce  of  ccnnmodities,  rents, 
or  services. 

(3)  Deposit  Insurance. 

(4)  Federal  Reserve  System. 

(6)  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  indus- 
try, other  than  nxatters  relating  to  such  aid 
which  are  specifically  assigned  to  other  com- 
mittees under  this  rule. 

(6)  Gold  and  silver,  including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

(7)  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption 
thereof. 

(8)  Public  and  private  housing. 

(9)  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the 
dcUar. 

(10)  Export  controls  (the  Export  Control 
Act). 

(11)  International  Finance  (the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  Act,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Act,  the  International 
Finance  Corporation,  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund,  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development). 

(12)  International  trade  (the  Export-Im- 
port Bonk  Act) . 

Piovided,  That  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  committee  may  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
is  not  in  session)  the  results  of  its  tnveetlga- 
tlons  and  studies,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  considers  advisable,  during 
the  present  Congress. 

For  the  piirpose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution, the  committee,  or  any  of  its  sub- 
committees, Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  whether  Uie 
House  has  reoessed  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold 
such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witneesee  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems 
necessary:  Prorlded,  That,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  resolution,  with  respect 
to  paragraphs  (10),  (11),  and  (12) ,  the  c<Mn- 
mlttee  or  subcommittee  Is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  outside  the  United  States. 

Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
any  member  of  the  committee  designated 
by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The    chairman    of   the    committee,   or   any 
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member  thereof  designated  by  blm,  may  ad- 
minister oatbs  or  afiBrmations  to  witnesses. 

Founds  authorized  are  for  expenses  In- 
curred in  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States:  and.  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 1764  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Committee  on  BanlUng  tmd 
Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  employees  engaged  in  carrying  out  their 
official  duties  under  section  190(d)  of  ti- 
tle 2,  United  States  Code,  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  committee's  authority 
as  set  forth  In  paragraphs  (10),  (11),  and 
(12)  of  this  resolution:  Provided,  That  (1) 
no  member  or  employee  of  said  committee 
shall  receive  or  expend  local  currencies  for 
subsistence  In  any  country  at  a  rate  In  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth 
In  section  602(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secturlty 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  B8- 
633,  approved  October  7,  1964.  (2)  no  mem- 
ber or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transpor- 
tation in  excess  of  actual  transportation 
costs;  and  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or 
Its  employees  in  any  country  where  coun- 
terpart funds  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or,  if  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"That,  effective  January  3,  1971,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  acting  as 
a  whole  or  by  suboonunlttee.  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  full  and  complete  studies  and 
Investigations  and  make  inquiries  within  its 
Jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  clause  4  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However,  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
Investigations  and  studies,  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act.  subject  to  clause  31  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  wheth- 
er the  House  Is  meeting,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  and  to  hold  such  hearings  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  any  member 
designated  by  him  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member.  Tlie  chairoaan  of  the  committee,  or 
any  member  designated  by  him,  may  admin- 
ister oaths  to  any  witness. 

"(b)  However,  with  respect  to  matters 
within  its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  the 
Export  Control  Act  (60  App.  U.S.C.  2021, 
etc.),  the. Asian  Development  Bank  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  285,  etc.),  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  383,  etc.), 
the  International  Finance  Corporation  Act 


(23  U.S.C.  282,  etc.).  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  Act  (32  UJ3.C.  284, 
etc. ) ,  the  International  Monetary  Fund  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  286,  etc.).  and  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  635,  etc.).  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  outside  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
House,  not  later  than  January  2,  1973.  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  that  committee 
during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon  on 
January   3,   1973. 

"Sec.  3. (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  committee's  activi- 
ties within  the  United  States;  however, 
local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees 
engaged  in  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  com- 
mittee's authority,  as  set  forth  In  this  res- 
olution, to  travel  outside  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  any  other  condition  that 
may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
committee,  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  their  use  of  such 
currencies: 

"(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  local 
currencies  for  subsistence  In  any  country 
at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  i>er 
diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  602(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C. 
1764). 

"(3)  No  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an 
amount  of  local  currencies  for  transporta- 
tion In  excess  of  actual  transfKirtatlon 
costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  such  committee  or 
Its  employees  In  any  country  where  local 
currencies  are  available  for  this  purp>ose. 

"(4)  EUtch  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or,  if  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identlfictlon  of  the  agency.  All  such  In- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  in  any  coun- 
try if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the 
same  period  of  time  In  any  other  country. 
Irrespective  of  differences  In  time  zones." 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
and  the  committee  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    TO    THX    COMMrrm:    AMENDMENT 
OFFERED    BT    MX.    BOLLING 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
clarifying  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Bollino:  On  page  7.  line  20, 
the  word  "filled"  should  be  "filed." 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
printing  error  in  the  amended  resolution 
On  page  7,  Une  20,  the  word  "filled" 
should  be  "filed."  I  ask  that  this  technical 
amendment  to  the  amended  resolution  be 
adopted  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

JUDICIARY  TO  CONDUCT  STUDIES 

AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  161  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  161 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1971,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subconunlttee.  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  full  and  complete  In- 
vestigations and  studies  relating  to  matters 
coming  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee: Provided,  That  the  committee  shall 
not  undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  sub- 
ject which  is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House  is 
not  In  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its 
investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  or  subcommittee  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings and  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems 
necessary:  Provided,  That,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  resolution,  the  committee 
or  6ulx:ommlttee  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
outside  the  United  States.  Subpenas  may  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member. 

Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States:  and,  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  22.  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees 
engaged  In  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
under  section  190(d)  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code,  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
committee's  authority.  Provided,  That  (1)  no 
membw  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  local  ctirrencles  for  sub- 
sistence in  any  country  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set  forth  in 
section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended;  (2)  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or 
expend  an  amount  for  transportation  in 
excess  of  actual  transportation  costs;  (3)  no 
appropriated  funds  shall  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of 
said  committee  or  its  employes  In  any  coun- 
try where  counterpart  funds  are  available  for 
this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
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mlttee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
nimiber  of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or 
U  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the  Identi- 
fication of  the  agency.  All  such  Individual 
reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman  with 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resolved."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

•That,  effective  January  3,  1971,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee.  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
full  and  complete  studies  and  Investigations 
and  make  inquiries  within  Its  Jurisdiction  as 
set  forth  in  clause  13  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  However, 
the  committee  shsJl  not  undertake  any  In- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  Is  being  in- 
vestigated for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
investigations  and  studies,  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act.  subject  to  clause  31  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  is  meeting,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  and  to  hold  such  hearings  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him  and  may  be  served  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any  mem- 
ber designated  by  blm,  may  administer  oaths 
to  any  witness. 

"(b)  However,  with  respect  to  matters 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  of  clause  13  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Submerged 
Lands  Act  (43  UJ3.C.  1301-1303,  1311-1315) . 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1331-1843),  the  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  is  authorized  to  sit  and 
act  outside  the  United  States. 

"(c)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House, 
not  later  than  January  2,  1973,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  that  committee  dtirlng  the 
Congress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  committee's  activities 
wi*hln  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies ownei  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
employees  engaged  In  carrying  out  their  of- 
ficial duties  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  committee's  authority,  as  set  forth  In 
this  resolution,  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  any  other  condition 
that  may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
committee,  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  their  use  of  such 
currencies : 

'  ( 1 )  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  In  any  coimtry  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  In  section  502(h)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1964  (23  use.  1754) . 

"(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
o(  actual   transportation  costs. 


"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"(4)  Each,  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amoimt  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or,  if  such  transportation  Is  fur- 
nished by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  cost  of  such  transportation, 
and  the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  In- 
spection. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country 
If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country.  Irre- 
spective of  differences  in  time  zones." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  waj  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMriTEE  ON  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  TO  CON- 
DUCT INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  27  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  27 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcooomlttee.  Is  authorized  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of 
the  following: 

(1)  the  organization,  management,  opera- 
tion, and  administration  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  the  organization,  management,  opera- 
tion, and  administration  of  any  Independent 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  government  op- 
erating solely  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

(3)  those  operations  or  activities  directly 
affecting  the  District  of  Ccdumbia.  of  any 
goveriunental  agency  or  Instrumentality  op- 
erating on  a  regional  basis  entirely  within 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area :  Provided, 
That  the  committee  shall  not  undertake  any 
mvestlgatlon  of  any  subject  which  la  being 
Investigated  by  any  other  committee  of  tbe 
House. 

For  the  piupose  of  carrying  out  this  res- 
olution the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  whether  the  Hoxise  is  In 
session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  wltnessee  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  dociiments,  as  It 
deems  necessary;  except  that  neither  the 
committee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  un- 
der the  slgnatvire  of  the  chairman  of  the 
conamittee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House  as 
soon  as  practicable  during  the  present  Con- 


gress the  results  of  Its  Investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advlaable.  Any  such  report  whloh 
is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses  Incurred 
In  the  committee's  activities  within  the 
United  States;  and,  notwithstanding  section 
1754  of  title  22  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  in  foreign  coimtrles 
shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  expenses 
of  Its  members  or  other  Members  or  employ- 
ees traveling  abroad. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  word  "Resoh^ed,"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"That,  effective  January  3.  1971.  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is  author- 
ized to  conduct  full  and  complete  studies  and 
Investigations  and  make  Inquiries  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  clause  6  of  Rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However,  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  H  being  investigated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  any  other  committee  of  the  House. 

"Sbc.  a.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  Investigations  and  studies,  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31 
of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves.  during  the  present  Congress  at 
such  times  and  places  within  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  is  meeting,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  it  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber designated  by  him  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or 
any  member  designated  by  him,  may  admin- 
ister oaths  to  any  witness. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House, 
not  later  than  January  2, 1973,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  that  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 

"See.  3.  Funds  authorized  are  for  expenses 
Incurred  In  the  committee's  activities  within 
the  United  States;  and  not  withstanding  sec- 
tion 1754  of  title  22,  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  foreign  coun- 
tries shall  not  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  for  ex- 
penses of  its  members  or  other  members  or 
employees  traveling  abroad." 

Mr.  BOLLING  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  resolution 
and  the  committee  amendment  thereto 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

I  imderstand  that  there  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  would  like  to  be  heard  on 
this,  and  I  am  prepared  to  yield  time  to 
them. 

I  would  only  say  that  this  resolution 
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conformB  to  the  other  resolutions  we 
have  had.  We  have  made  it  conform  to 
the  Reorganization  Act.  Insofar  as  I 
know,  it  is  the  same  resolution  that  we 
had  last  year. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  desire  time? 
Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslE  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
consulting  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee, I  Introduced  House  Resolution 
27.  It  is  the  usual  resolution  we  have  been 
introducing  for  the  past  years.  There 
has  never  been  any  complaint  before 
this  occasion  expressed  by  any  member 
of  the  committee.  I  felt  we  were  within 
our  rights  in  Introducing  this  resolution 
along  with  other  chairmen  of  the  stand- 
ing committees. 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  ques- 
tion over  the  tact  that  we  possibly  did 
not  take  this  proposed  resolution  up  be- 
fore the  full  District  Committee.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  state  that  we  had 
no  committee  organized  at  that  time. 
Further,  I  notice  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  several  other  com- 
mittee chairmen  have  had  such  resolu- 
tions passed  here  today  and  they  had 
not  been  organized  at  the  time  the  reso- 
lutions were  introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  we  were  well  with- 
in our  rights  in  bringing  forth  this 
resolution. 

Of  course,  I  fully  understand  that  we 
can  investigate  any  agency  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  this  resolution 
However,  under  the  reorganization  act 
I  must  go  before  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  Committee  and  get  permission  from 
the  majority  of  the  committee  to  inves- 
tigate any  of  the  agencies  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  if  this  resolution  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  BOLLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  MncvA). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  resolution,  not  because 
I  believe  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  ought  not  have  investigative 
powers,  because  obviously  it  ought  to 
have  them,  but  because  I  am  troubled 
by  the  fact  that  the  investigative  power 
this  committee  has  had  in  the  past  has 
been  abused.  Not  only  has  it  been 
abused,  but  it  has  been  delegated  to 
normiemb^rs  of  the  House.  Just  last  year 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
brought  some  opprobrium  upon  this 
House  of  Rtpresentatives  as  the  result 
of  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the  school 
system  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  was  issued  pursuant  to  its  in- 
vestigative authority.  As  a  result  of  that 
report,  which  among  other  things,  sug- 
gested that  anyone  who  was  a  graduate 
of  Antioch  College  was  unqualified  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 


Mr.  McMILLAN.  As  a  routine  matter 
the  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  re- 
quested the  school  board  to  furnish  them 
the  names  of  all  the  teachers  who  had 
graduated  from  this  particular  college, 
as  the  gentleman  mentioned,  only  be- 
cause we  had  complaints  from  the  teswih- 
ers  and  parents  stating  that  they  had  too 
many  teachers  from  that  college  and 
they  did  not  think  that  other  colleges 
were  being  treated  fairly.  I  do  not  mind 
anyone  asking  how  many  teachers  are 
teaching  in  the  public  school  system  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia  who  come  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  or  any 
other  school  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  see 
anything  wrong  with  asking  how  many 
are  teaching  from  the  college  which  the 
gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask 
my  chairman,  did  they  in  fact  ask  about 
any  other  university  during  this  period 
of  time? 

Mr,  McMILLAN.  This  was  the  only  one 
they  had  any  complaints  about. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
continue  my  Utany  about  this  report 
throughout  the  month  of  December  1970, 
in  the  Washington  papers  there  was  ac- 
count after  account  of  this  report  and 
other  reports  that  had  been  issued  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  or 
rather  under  the  committee's  imprima- 
tur. A  very  distinguished  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  who 
caimot  be  here  today  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  resolution,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Prasbr),  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  even  though  he  was  a 
member  of  this  l^^ecial  Select  Investi- 
gating Committee,  he  never  saw  the  re- 
ports until  they  were  printed,  and  that 
he  never  had  the  opportunity  to  file  dis- 
senting views. 

This  entire  question  was  thrashed  out 
In  the  Democratic  caucus  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  will  remember  that  this 
was  discussed  at  some  length. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  The  subcommittee 
held  14  days  of  open  hearings  on  school 
conditions  and  the  Member  which  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  mentioned 
was  a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  but 
whether  he  attended  those  hearings  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  However,  before  I  filed 
the  report  on  the  floor  of  the  House  I 
had  the  investigators  spend  1  solid 
week  trying  to  get  this  Member  to  read 
this  report  and  apparently  he  never  did 
read  it. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota is  not  here  to  defend  himself,  but 
he  did  prepare  a  written  speech  in  which 
he  complained  about  the  issuance  of  re- 
ports in  the  name  of  the  committee  when 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  to  read  them 
or  to  file  dissenting  views  in  the  report. 
I  think  the  reputation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  speaks  for  Itself 
and  I  cannot  imagine  tlie  gentleman 
making  this  kind  of  a  statement  if,  in 
fact,  he  had  had  the  opportunity  cf  read- 
ing the  report. 

Once  again,  I  point  out  that  it  was  not 
an  abuse  by  any  particular  member  of 
the  subcommittee  because  it  turns  out 
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that  a  good  portion  of  the  report  was 
written  by  a  nonmember  of  the  House 
singling  out  this  one  college  as  being 
some  kind  of  subversive  Institution.  It 
turns  out  that  the  consultant  for  the 
committee  did  most  of  the  writing  for  the 
committee  and,  in  fact,  it  was  put  in 
print  with  only  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  and  such  Members  as  he  con- 
sulted. 

That  Is  why  I  raise  it  at  this  time, 
because  the  distingmshed  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  responding  to  some  of 
the  complaints  raised  about  the  manner 
in  which  the  District  of  Colimibia  Cwn- 
mlttee  had  been  functioning,  answered 
that,  and  I  am  now  quoting  from  a  docu- 
ment that  the  chairman  circulated  to  his 
colleagues  on  February  1: 

Commltte*  Inveetlgatlons  were  authorized 
by  special  resolution  approved  by  the  Rulee 
Oommlttee  and  by  a  vote  of  the  Houbb,  and 
funded  by  supporting  resolution  providing 
the  necessary  funds. 

This  is  the  resolution  we  have  under 
discussion: 

Reports  of  the  studies  and  Investlgatloiu 
by  special  subcommittees  are  routinely 
transmitted  by  the  subcommittee  to  the 
chairman,  who  In  turn  files  the  report  of 
the  special  subcommittee  with  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOT.T.TNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  desire 
is  not  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  be  prohibited  from  engaging 
in  Investigations.  Rather,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  I  would  like  to  know  in  the 
future  that  when  there  are  Investigations 
being  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
those  of  us  who  are  on  that  committee, 
whether  we  are  "troublemakers"  or  not, 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  have 
something  to  say  as  to  the  input  of  the 
investigation  and  the  scope  of  that 
investigation. 

I  suggest  that,  based  on  what  the 
chairman  has  said  here  before,  if  this 
resolution  passes  the  House  today  then 
it  is  "Katie,  bar  the  door,"  and  we  have 
lost  an  opportimity  to  do  anything.  If  the 
chairman  would  say  that  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned  the  subcommittee  is  going  to 
run  in  a  different  manner  than  last  year, 
then  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  deny  the 
committee  any  of  Its  legitimate  investi- 
{rating  functions. 

However,  I  would  like  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  not  engage  In  any  investiga- 
tions In  the  future  that  will  carry  my 
name  in  the  report  unless  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  say  something  about  what 
the  report  says. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  state  again  that  imder  the 
Reorganization  Act  that  we  passed  in  the 
House  last  year  it  will  be  necessary  for 
all  of  the  chairmen  to  discuss  any  Investi- 
gations with  all  the  members  of  their 
committees.  And  that  is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  MIBIVA.  If  the  chairman  would 
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permit  me  to  ask  him  a  question  about 
the  procedure  specifically: 

Will  the  full  committee  have  an  op- 
portunity to  approve  any  investigation 
before  it  is  commenced? 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  They  will  have  ap- 
proval, certainly. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  WUl  the  full  committee 
have  an  opportimity  to  approve  any  re- 
port that  is  issued? 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Let  me  repeat  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  did  my  best  to  make  all 
Members  read  the  r^x)rt. 

Mr.  MEKVA.  I  merely  asked  whether 
or  not  the  report  will  be  approved  by  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  I  even  had  the  reix}rt 
mimeographed  and  sent  to  the  gentle- 
man's office  for  him  to  read,  and  the 
gentleman  did  not  come  up  and  ask,  be- 
fore I  had  already  filed  the  report,  to  file 
a  supplementary  report.  I  think  that  I 
did  all  I  could  in  that  case. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  closing,  that  none  of  us  desire  to  wash 
this  committee's  linen  in  front  of  the 
House,  except  that  the  earUer  remarks 
that  the  chairman  made  publicly  made 
some  of  us  feel  that  we  htid  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  raise  the  question  now,  or  be 
forever  barred  from  raising  it.  I  for  one 
would  not  like  to  have  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  which  I 
serve,  and  serve  very  proudly.  Issue  re- 
ports in  which  I  felt  I  could  not  or  others 
could  not  have  made  known  their  dis- 
senting views. 

In  light  of  the  assurances  the  chair- 
man has  mentioned  about  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  future,  I  am  reassured,  and 
hope  that  we  can  continue  our  efforts  to 
try  to  be  the  best  committee  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  would  like  to 
comment  that  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
any  internal  affairs  with  any  committee 
but  I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Chicago  (Mr.  MncvA)  had  a  chance  to 
present  his  views  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  presume  that  this  resolution 
is  absolutely  in  accordance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  such  as  have  the 
other  resolutions  that  have  been  passed 
here  today,  and  that  no  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  Jurisdiction,  and  that 
it  is  in  accordance  with  clause  5,  rule 
XI,  which  Is  set  forth  on  page  334  of  our 
niles,  and  that  that  Is  precisely  what 
it  is. 

There  are  other  ways  to  proceed  if 
something  has  to  be  done,  such  as  for 
a  resolution  to  change  the  jurisdiction, 
which  would  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  in  an  effort  to  change  the  Rules 
(rf  the  Committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  other 
than  that  I  think  that  this  is  in  order, 
and  I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  27. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Cabkll). 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  clarify  the  implication  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  concerning 
nls  quotation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  We  are  getting  into  semantics 
here  that  are  rather  tricky. 


I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  did  say 
In  his  statement: 

I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
report. 

What  he  did  not  say  was  that  he  did 
not  use  the  opportunities  that  were  pre- 
sented to  him  on  several  occasions  to  read 
this  report.  There  was  only  one  copy  of 
It  let  out  at  that  time,  but  I  tun  reliably 
advised  that  on  several  occasions  he  was 
called  and  it  was  either  to  bring  it  to 
his  office  or  he  could  come  to  the  com- 
mittee office,  but  that  counsel  would  not 
turn  that  one  report  loose  out  of  his  pos- 
session. So  the  fact  remains  that  he  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  because  of  his 
own  volition  and  not  because  he  was 
denied  an  opportunity  of  reading  that 
report. 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
going  to  oppose  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution. I  think  it  is  a  proper  function  of 
the  committees  of  the  House  to  conduct 
investigations,  certainly,  in  furtherance 
of  their  oversight  responsibihtles  for  leg- 
islation that  has  been  passed. 

But  I  hope  that  nobody  in  the  House 
misunderstands  exactly  what  the  prob- 
lem is  in  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  hope  no  one  is 
confused  about  the  fact  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  chairman  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  subcommittees  and  subcoounlt- 
tee  chairmen  is  for  one  purpose  and  for 
one  piupose  alone — to  create  rubber 
stamp  subcommittees  for  his  purposes. 

The  chairman  has  said  as  much,  and 
I  say  parenthetically  that  I  have  no  per- 
sonal animosity  toward  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMillan), 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  But  I  do 
have  a  great  deal  of  animosity  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  committee's  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted  during  the  past 
4  years  and  some  weeks  that  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

For  example,  when  I  read  in  the  morn- 
ing press  that  my  committee  has  con- 
ducted an  investigation  and  has  reached 
some  conclusion,  I  think  it  is  a  little  late 
for  me  to  be  finding  out  about  it.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  a  sign  of  some  progress 
if  the  chairman  could  arrange  that  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  I  might  be 
given  a  news  release  on  the  night  before 
so  that  at  least  I  would  know  before 
somebody  what  the  committee  is  sup- 
posed to  have  done. 

It  is  this  problem  that  I  find,  frankly, 
very  odious. 

Again  I  say  it  is  the  procedure — it  is 
the  things  that  are  done.  I  do  not  attack 
the  individual  himself.  I  said  during  the 
Democratic  caucus  that  p>ersonally  I 
have  no  animosities  and  no  resentment 
or  hatred  in  my  heart  for  the  committee 
chairman.  It  is  the  procedure  with  which 
I  quarrel. 

During  the  session  in  which  we 
adc^xted  our  rules  including  one  requir- 
ing specific  jurisdiction  for  the  subcom- 
mittees— rule  by  law  rather  than  rule 
by  man — the  chairman  said: 

Well,  you  Just  do  not  need  a  chairman. 

Now  I  would  turn  that  point  over  on 
its  other  side  and  say  if  every  sut)com- 


mlttee  chairman — irrespective  of  a  tra- 
dition that  the  chairman  is  suivosed  to 
beUeve  in  and  awarently  is  held  dearly 
by  the  House — if  every  subcommittee 
chairman  is  to  be  a  rubberstamp  for  the 
committee  chairman  without  regard  to 
the  length  of  service  of  such  subcommit- 
tee chairmen,  then  really  we  do  not  need 
a  committee.  We  can  Just  let  the  com- 
mittee chairman  make  a  determination 
and  report  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
These  matters  are  going  to  be  pressed,  of 
course,  at  the  Democratic  caucus  and 
will  be  brought  up  from  time  to  time.  TTie 
only  reason  I  have  asked  for  time  today 
is  Just  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  con- 
fusion alwut  what  is  going  on  inside  that 
committee. 

I  happen  to  oppose  the  seniority  sys- 
tem. I  beUeve  it  is  un-American.  I  believe 
democracy  is  the  American  way.  I  will 
tell  this  House  there  is  one  thing  I  con- 
sider worse  even  than  the  seniority  sys- 
tem where  at  least  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may  by  fortuity — I  would  say  that 
democracy  is  best — seniority  is  bad.  But 
putting  the  flx  In  for  rubberstamp  sub- 
committee chairmen  without  regard  to 
democracy  or  seniority  is  by  far  the 
worst. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOW  THE  ARMY  PAYS  FOR  AD6 
THAT  SHOULD  BE  FREE— A  CASE 
OP  PR  OVERKILL 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
evidence  mounts  that  our  defense  estab- 
lishment is  overselling  itself. 

Pentagon  public  relations  now  sets  the 
taxpayers  back  somewhere  between  $30 
and  $190  million  a  year,  depending  on 
whose  estimate  you  £ux%pt. 

Doubtless,  many  of  the  activitleB  are 
justlfled,  but  some  clearly  border  on  the 
sJssurd. 

A  case  in  point  is  a  $10.6  million  "ad 
bUtz"  planned  by  the  Army  to  drum  up 
volunteers,  and  described  in  detail  last 
week  by  the  authoritative  trade  publica- 
tion. Broadcasting  magazine. 

I  find  considerable  irony  in  this  un- 
precedented campaign  to  saturate  the 
country  with  paid  radio  and  television 
plugs  for  a  Federal  agency — the  kind  of 
commercials  that  most  stations  carry 
free  as  a  public  service. 

Federal  policy  assumes  that  the  air- 
waves belong  to  the  public,  but  here  the 
public  is  getting  socked  more  than  $10 
million  to  enable  a  public  agency  to  use 
the  airwaves. 

Fortunately,  some  stations  have  seen 
through  this  ploy,  and  are  either  turning 
down  the  Army's  money,  or  else  simply 
refusing  to  run  the  ads. 

I  asked  both  the  Army  and  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  the  agency  handling  this 
account,  for  a  breakdown  of  how  the 
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money  was  to  be  spent.  Typically,  the 
Army,  which  Is  so  quick  and  thoroiigh 
in  the  dissemination  of  self-serving  in- 
formation, was  slow  in  responding  to  my 
request.  But  the  Ayer  agency,  to  its 
credit,  complied  promptly. 

An  account  executive  for  the  Phila- 
delphia-based firm  revealed  that  $5,815,- 
000  of  the  $10.6  million  is  earmarked  for 
radio,  $3  million  for  the  three  major  net- 
works, and  $1  million  for  a  bonus 
effort  over  local  television  In  eight  se- 
lected cities.  Out  of  these  budgets,  the 
Army  will  pay  $600,000  for  the  produc- 
tion costs  of  the  television  commercials, 
between  $200,000  and  $300,000  for  pro- 
ducing the  radio  segments  and  the  xisual 
15-percent  commission  to  N.  W.  Ayer. 
Another  $90,000  is  allocated  for  re- 
search on  tlie  impact  of  the  ads. 

This  dubious  campaign  started  yester- 
day, and  is  scheduled  to  last  4  months. 
There  are  precedents  for  the  Army  pay- 
ing production  costs  and  agency  fees 
for  advertising  of  this  nature.  But  there 
is  no  reason  the  public  should  have  to 
pay  for  the  on-alr  time  for  these  public 
service  spots,  and  I  have  written  Secre- 
tary Laird  to  urge  that  he  use  his  good 
offices  to  obtain  the  necessary  time  with- 
out cost. 

One  of  the  basic  licensing  require- 
ments of  radio  and  TV  stations,  after  all, 
is  to  make  time  available  for  precisely 
this  kind  of  programing.  As  a  former 
broadcaster,  and  present  member  of  the 
Communications  Subcommittee,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  implications 
of  any  effort  to  erode  the  public's  access 
to  the  airwaves. 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Laird  and  the  perti- 
nent article  from  the  February  22  issue 
of  Broadcasting  follow: 

CONCBESS    OF   THE   UNITED    STATES, 

Waahington,    DC    Feb.    26,    1971. 
Hon.  Mblvin  R.  Laikd, 
Stcretary,  Departrnpnt  of  Defenne. 
Washington.  B.C.     20301 

Deab  Mb.  Secrstast:  I  was  astounded  to 
learn  from  the  enclosed  copy  of  an  article  In 
Broadcasting  that  the  Army  Intends  to  spend 
more  than  ten  and  a  half  million  dollars  for 
the  production  and  broadcasting  of  radio 
and  television  announcements.  I  concede  the 
need  of  the  Army  for  new  recruits  and  admit 
the  possibility  that  broadcast  of  such  an- 
nouncements will  help  fill  the  Army's  need. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  same 
broadcast  exposure  over  radio  and  television 
In  response  to  the  Army's  needs  can  be  ob- 
tained without  the  expenditure  of  this  sub- 
stantial sum. 

As  a  veteran  of  four  years  service  during 
World  War  II  as  an  enlisted  man,  I  know 
that  the  Army  has  In  Its  ranks  a  large  num- 
ber of  capable  men  who  are  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced In  radio  and  television  production 
and  broadcasting  techniques,  as  well  as  in 
advertising  copy  writing  and  production.  As 
a  former  radio  and  television  news  com- 
naentator.  and  now  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. I  am  well  aware  that  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  offer  free  time  for  public  serv- 
ice announcements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Army,  utilizing  its 
own  personnel  and  facilities,  can  produce  a 
series  rt  radio  and  television  announcemen*,s 
that  would  be  the  more  convincing  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  produced. 
Radio  and  television  stations  would.  If  prop- 
erly approached,  schedule  such  announce- 
ments for  regular  broadcast  without  charge 
as  a  public  service.  They  might  not  always 


be  scheduled  In  prime  time,  but  the  fre- 
quency of  exposure  and  the  savings  In  cost 
would  more  than  compensate  for  such  sched- 
uling. 

It  the  Army  were  to  produce  and  arrange 
for  the  broadcast  of  Its  own  annoimcements, 
the  cost  Involved  would  be  that  entailed  only 
In  the  use  of  Army  equipment  and  whatever 
charges  might  be  made  against  the  use  of 
personnel  already  on  Army  pajrrolls.  Such 
personnel.  I  need  hardly  point  out,  are 
utUlzed  extensively  In  the  making  of  Army 
training  films.  Some  additional  costs  would 
be  Incurred  for  secretarial  help  In  contacthig 
stations  on  an  individual  basis.  Instead  of  by 
networks,  but  these  would  be  minimal  by 
comparison  with  the  ten  million  plus  that 
the  Army  so  casually  contemplates  spending 
to  achieve  the  same  result. 

I  consider  the  proposed  expenditure  by  the 
Army  to  be  completely  unjustified  In  the  ex- 
istence of  an  acceptable  alternative  that  by 
contrast  costs  little.  I  ask  that  you  Investi- 
gate the  Army  proposal,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing about  Its  cancellation  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  procedure  similar  to  that  I  have  out- 
lined. If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance,  by  virtue 
of  my  own  special  experience  In  this  field,  you 
may  call  on  me  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Lionel    Van    Deehlin, 

Member  of  Congress. 

[Prom  Broadcasting.  Feb.  22, 19711 
Army  Enlists  Ater  roe.  Ad  Blttz 

The  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
(USABEC)  is  scheduled  to  pump  $10.6  mil- 
lion into  an  unprecedented  experimental 
four-month  radio  and  TV  advertising  cam- 
paign created  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  PhUa- 
delphla.  Designed  in  an  effort  to  Increase 
the  number  of  volunteers  for  Army  service, 
the  Army  wUl  be  using  paid  time  for  re- 
cruiting advertising  on  both  television  and 
radio  In  both  network  and  spot.  The  mam- 
moth campaign  has  been  scheduled  to  run 
from  March  1  through  June  and  to  saturate 
the  country. 

Not  aU  stations,  however,  regard  It  as  a 
windfall.  There  have  been  complaints  from 
some  that  have  carried  free  recruiting  spots 
In  the  past  and  a  rejection  by  at  least  one 
major  station  which  refuses  payment  for 
such  public  services. 

The  Army  has  contracted  with  Ayer  to 
produce  30  new  20-second  commercials  for 
TV  and  100  new  radio  spots  In  30-  and  60- 
second  lengths.  Prank  O.  Kenesson,  director 
of  Information  services  at  Ayer.  said  the 
agency  began  lining  up  the  broadcast  time 
In  early  Pebru£U7  in  attempts  to  reach  the 
Army's  primary  target  audience  of  young 
men  17  to  20  years  old  as  well  as  other  per- 
sons who  may  Influence  their  thinking. 

The  Intensity  of  the  TV  campaign  is  em- 
phasized by  Ayer's  plan  to  place  an  average 
of  13  recruiting  spots  per  week  In  every  TV 
market  In  the  country  via  the  major  net- 
works. Purchases  at  ABC,  NBC  and  CBS 
are  estimated  at  more  than  $3  million.  Lo- 
cally, high-level  TV  saturation  In  a  number 
of  markets  Is  planned  where  local  TV  buys 
win  double  the  national  schedule.  At  CBS 
the  Army  has  spent  over  H  million  for  par- 
ticipations beginning  Tuesday,  March  9.  The 
shows  Involved  are  Mannix.  MUsion:  Impos- 
sible. Gunsmoke,  Hee  Hate,  the  Thursday  and 
Friday  Night  Movies,  plus  mtQtlple  sports  af- 
fairs. At  ABC,  USAREC  expenditures  are  esti- 
mated at  $750,000,  Including  the  Sunday  and 
Monday  Night  Movies,  Room  222,  Love. 
American  Style,  the  Movie  of  the  Week,  and 
sports.  Participations  purchased  at  NBC  are 
tallied  as  comparable  to  the  other  networks, 
but  the  only  show  named  so  far  is  The  Bold 
Ones. 

The  radio  campaign  roster  Includes  the 
ABC  Contemporary  Network,  Blair  Radio 
Network,  local  contemporary  music  stations, 
local  general  stations,  local  ethnic  stations. 


and  clear-channel  stations.  The  specific  sta- 
tions involved  were  not  disclosed.  Tentative 
schedules  call  for  144  radio  spots  per  week 
In  each  of  the  top-lOO  markets,  36  spots  per 
week  In  the  second  100  market.s,  and  24  spots 
per  week  In  approximately  1,000  other  mar- 
kets. 

Eldon  Wyant  of  USAREC's  Advertising  and 
Information  Division  at  Port  Monroe,  Hamp- 
ton. Va.,  described  the  Army's  new  advertis- 
ing tactic  as  an  attempt  to  stimulate  en- 
listments through  the  use  of  prime  time.  He 
commented  that  although  the  Army  has  pre- 
viously received  large  amounts  of  free  pub- 
lic service  time,  these  messages  were  gen- 
erally aired  during  nonprlme  time  when  few 
potential  enlistees  were  listening  or  watch- 
ing. According  to  Mr.  Wyant,  pre-  and  post- 
campaign  studies  win  be  conducted  to  ascer- 
tain the  results  of  the  Army's  advertising 
barrage.  Hopefully  such  studies  might  help 
reduce  draft  calls  or  promote  an  aU-volunteer 
Army,  but  specific  Information  concerning 
these  studies  was  not  available  from  either 
the  Army  or  Ayer.  However,  Mr.  Kenesson  at 
Ayer  felt  that  comparing  pre-  and  post-en- 
listment data  would  be  at  least  a  partial  U 
not  significant  indication  of  Army  advertis- 
ing effectiveness.  In  addition.  Mr.  Wyant 
pointed  out  that  the  result  of  these  studies 
would  be  released  to  other  branches  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  that  the  Army's  present 
time  buying  did  not  mean  that  It  would  be 
authorized  to  do  so  beyond  the  termination 
date  of  the  advertising  experiment. 

But  although  the  Army  has  had  little  dif- 
ficulty making  purchases  from  the  networks, 
some  stations  have  flatly  rejected  the  pro- 
posal or  even  expressed  resentment. 

WQN-AM-TV  Chicago  turned  down  $50,000 
worth  of  the  Army  recruiting  business,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  written  last  Monday  to  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son's  Philadelphia  office  by  Ward 
L.  Quaal.  president,  WON  Continental  Broad- 
casting Co.,  group  owner.  He  said  the  refusal 
applied  also  to  the  group's  other  outlets. 
KDAL-AM-TV  Duluth  and  KWON-TV 
Denver. 

Writing  to  John  Coverly-Smith,  Ayer  broad- 
cast supervisor,  Mr.  Quaal  said  the  WQN  sta- 
tions have  "always  given  time  for  such  mes- 
saces  free  of  charge  and  we  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  long  as  I  am  steward  of  these  pre- 
cious properties." 

Noting,  for  example,  that  WGN-TV  ran 
eight  free  Joln-the-armed  forces  announce- 
ments during  December,  Mr.  Quaal  assured 
Mr.  Coverly-Smith  "that  we  will  schedule 
spot  announcements  for  recruitment  pur- 
poses just  as  we  carry  messages  for  other 
public  service  entities,  including  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force." 

WON  Continental  has  turned  down  other 
similar  business  earlier.  Mr.  Quaal  wrote  n- 
llnoU  Governor  Richard  Ognvle  Dec.  24.  1970. 
to  explain  why  he  was  refusing  to  accept 
$11,000  worth  of  radio  spot  business  from  the 
state  on  WON  designed  to  alert  highway  mo- 
torists on  the  dangers  of  Ice  and  snow,  tires, 
drinking,  etc.  The  drive.  Involving  the  use 
of  lO-second  and  SO-second  spots,  wa.s  placed 
through  Sperry-Boom  Inc.,  Rosemont,  Hi., 
advertising  agency. 

Mr.  Quaal  told  the  governor  that  it  "is  our 
responslbnity  and  also  that  of  all  broadcast- 
ers, whether  In  Illinois  or  any  other  state,  to 
air  safety  messages  as  those  proposed  by 
Sperry-Boom.  It  was  a  flne  Idea,  but  we  can- 
not accept  payment  for  these  spot  announce- 
ments, which  we  have  rewritten  and  are  air- 
ing over  our  facilities  as  public  service  mes- 
sages, as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  alert  motor- 
ists using  the  highways." 

Sperry-Boom  explained  the  highway  safety 
account  is  handled  as  a  regular  commercial- 
type  account.  The  agency  said  the  campaign 
began  at  the  holiday  season  and  is  to  run 
through  the  July  4  weekend.  About  40  sta- 
tions presently  are  Involved  In  the  schedule. 
It  was  related,  and  WON  has  been  the  only 
outlet  to  refuse  the  business. 
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Taking  another  view.  Howard  McDonald, 
partner  and  co-manager,  KRNS  (AM) 
Burns.  Ore.,  stated  In  a  letter  to  USAREC 
dated  Feb.  12:  "You  are  no  longer  qualified 
for  public  service  time  on  this  station.  Our 
public  service  time  Is  reserved  for  groups 
and  organizations  that  do  not  have  access  to 
advertising  budgets.  I  personally  resent  any 
government  body  buying  any  form  of  adver- 
tising and  I  strongly  disapprove  of  your 
action." 

MeanwhUe.  other  federal  representatives 
called  on  advertising  talents.  It  became 
known  last  week  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  signed  a  $550,000  six-month 
contract  with  Marsteller  Inc..  New  York,  to 
compose  an  advertising  campaign  to  sell 
American  business  on  "export  awareness." 
The  test  project,  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1969,  is  being  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Commerce,  with  Ron  Demer.  a 
special  assistant,  in  charge. 

The  campaign,  which  is  not  yet  final,  is 
expected  to  use  business  magazines,  and  to 
be  similar  to  a  $36,000.  seven-time  test  that 
took  place  last  summer  In  Mlnneapolls-8t. 
Paul.  There  a  package  of  media  was  bought 
that  Included  regional  editions  of  Time,  i/.s. 
yews  and  World  Report.  Sports  Illustrated, 
as  wen  as  local  magazines  and  newspaper 
supplements.  That  campaign  was  by  The  Ad- 
works  Inc.,  New  York.  The  national  teat  is 
due  to  start  in  April. 

Under  the  contract  with  Marsteller.  the 
agency  will  be  reimbursed  on  a  sliding  scale 
depending  on  how  much  Is  spent  in  media. 
This  runs  from  $36,000  for  expenditures  be- 
low $300,000  to  a  maximum  of  $48,000  for 
outlays  between  $400,000  and  $500,000  The 
other  $50,000  will  be  spent  for  a  modest  pub- 
lic relations  project  that  would  Include  sales 
conferences,  trade-press  releases,  direct  mail, 
and  speaking  dates  for  Commerce  officials,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Demer. 

The  move  comes  Just  as  the  moment  when 
the  department  is  reducing  its  pubUc-rela- 
tions  activities  by  $800,000.  But.  Mr.  Demer 
stressed,  there  is  no  connection  between  his 
advertising  campaign  and  the  reduction, 
since  the  export  project  was  in  the  planning 
stage  well  before  the  cutbacks  were  ordered. 

This  is  not  the  only  advertising  campaign 
In  which  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
engaged.  For  years,  the  U.S.  Travel  Service,  an 
independent  office  In  the  department,  has 
advertised  abroad,  urging  Europeans  and 
others  to  "Visit  the  USA."  In  the  last  fiscal 
year,  it  operated  on  an  advertising  budget 
of  $1,076,000,  with  most  of  that  spent  on 
media  advertising  in  Europe,  Japan,  Canada 
and  Mexico.  This  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 
Its  advertising  budget  Is  smaller:  $821,OOo! 
with  media  buys  concentrated  In  Oreat 
Britain,  West  Germany,  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico. In  both  years,  the  Mexican  advertising 
was  focused  principally  on  TV.  The  agency 
is  Ogllvy  &  Mather,  New  York. 


PROPOSED  REVISION  OP  RULE  FOR 
RBCOMPUTAITON  OP  RETIRED 
AND  RETAINER  PAY 

(Mr.  SISK  asked  and  was  given  oer- 

mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation.  "To  amend  section 
1402(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  revise  the  rule  for  recomputation  of 
retired  and  retainer  pay  to  reflect  later 
active  duty." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  legislative  program  for 
tne  92d  Congress.  The  Bureau  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  advises  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 


presentation  of  this  proposal  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  has  been  designated  as 
the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  this  legislation.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  this  proposal  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

This  bill  provides  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  limitations  of  section  5(1)  of  the 
Uniform  Service  Pay  Act  of  1963 — in- 
corporated as  footnote  1  under  10  U.S.C. 
1402fa) ,  relating  to  the  recomputation  of 
retired  or  retainer  pay  to  reflect  later 
active  duty — members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  recalled  to  active  duty  after  Octo- 
ber 1,  1963,  who  "serve  or  have  earned 
at  least  two  years  of  active  duty  there- 
after," shall  be  entitled  to  recomputated 
retired  or  retainer  pay  upon  release 
from  active  duty  based  on  their  grade 
and  the  law  governing  the  computation 
of  retired  or  retainer  pay  at  time  of  re- 
lease. 

The  footnote  in  question,  relating  to 
the  recomputation  of  retired  or  retainer 
pay  to  reflect  active  duty  performed  af- 
ter retirement  or  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
provides : 

For  a  member  who  has  been  entitled,  for  a 
continuous  period  of  at  least  two  years,  to 
basic  pay  under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  upon  that  release  from  active  duty. 
compute  under  those  rates.  For  a  member 
who  has  t>een  entitled  to  basic  pay  for  a 
contlnuotis  period  of  at  least  two  years  upon 
that  release  from  active  duty,  but  who  is  not 
covered  by  the  preceding  sentence,  compute 
under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  replaced  by  those 
in  effect  upon  that  release  from  active  Juiy. 
For  any  other  member,  compute  under  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  under  which  the  member's 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  was  computed 
when  he  entered  on  that  active  duty. 

The  present  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
1402(a)  are  unduly  restrictive.  The  re- 
striction can  be  traced  back  to  the  so- 
called  Uniformed  Services  Basic  Pay  Act 
of  1958  (72  Stat.  122).  Prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  that  act,  retired  personnel  were 
permitted  to  recompute  their  retired  pay 
on  the  basis  of  any  pay  increase  granted 
to  members  of  the  active  uniformed  serv- 
ices. The  1958  Pay  Act  made  a  significant 
departure  from  this  practice  by  providing 
a  percentage  increase  of  their  existing 
retired  pay.  This  was  further  changed  in 
1963  by  providing  that  retired  pay  would 
be  readjusted  periodically  based  upon  the 
consumer  price  index — CPI. 

When  it  became  impossible  to  recom- 
pute one's  retirement  pay  on  the  basis 
of  a  pay  increase  for  active  members,  it 
was  feared  that  in  order  to  recompute  on 
the  basis  of  the  new  pay  scale,  retired 
members  would  manage  to  have  them- 
selves recalled  to  active  duty  for  1  day 
rather  than  accept  a  percentage  increase 
of  the  present  retired  pay.  Therefore, 
Congress  inserted  In  the  1958  Pay  Act 
a  provision  requiring  a  minimum  of  1 
year's  active  duty  in  order  to  recompute 
their  retired  pay.  This  provision  appeared 
in  10  U.S.C.  6483  and  10  U.S.C.  1402(a). 

When  the  original  Uniformed  Services 
Pay  Act  of  1963  was  Introduced  in  the 
House  as  H.R.  3006,  and  in  the  Senate  as 
S.  847,  there  was  no  provision  in  either 
bill  dealing  with  recomputation  of 
retired  or  retainer  pay  to  reflect  later 
active  duty. 


The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
added  an  amendment  to  10  USC 
1402(a)  in  its  first  draft  of  HM.  5555, 
which  later  was  passed  by  the  House  re- 
quiring that  a  member  serve  for  at  least 
1  year  to  be  eligible  to  recompute  his 
retired  or  retainer  pay  to  reflect  later 
active  duty.  This  was  based  upon  the  pro- 
vision of  the  1958  Pay  Act  and  was  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  legislative  history 
discloses  that  very  little  discussion  was 
had  by  the  House  committee  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment,  except  that 
it  was  meant  to  prevent  a  recomputa- 
tion by  a  member  who  had  made  only  a 
token  tour  upon  recall  to  active  duty. 

The  Senate  amended  the  provision  to 
provide  the  present  requirement  that  a 
member  serve  for  a  continuous  period 
of  2  years  in  a  basic  pay  rate  to  be 
eligible  to  compute  under  those  rates. 

An  inequity  exists  in  that  a  person  may 
serve  3,  4,  5,  or  more  years  after  being 
recalled  to  active  duty,  but  under  pres- 
ent restrictions  he  cannot  compute  his 
retirement  pay  on  the  basis  of  his  last 
pay  rate,  whereas  a  man  serving  beside 
him  in  the  same  rate  and  performing 
the  same  duties  can  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  current  pay  scale.  This  situation  has 
existed  since  1963  because  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  basic  pay  every  year 
thereafter. 

The  restriction  in  the  present  law  is 
highly  artificial  and  unduly  restrictive 
It  affects  many  Fleet  Reservists  recaUed 
to  active  duty  to  serve  during  the  Viet- 
nam buildup  in  the  critical  rates  for  hos- 
pital corpsmen  and  Seabees.  Addition- 
ally, under  special  programs  designated 
to  help  meet  increased  requirements,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  has  imple- 
mented several  programs  to  recall  from 
retired  status  for  a  period  of  2  years  or 
more  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
These  individuals  are  or  wUl  be  restricted 
in  recomputing  retired  pay  under  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  1402(a) . 

I  am  informed  that  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  is  recommending  enactment 
of  this  general  legislation  which  would 
provide  that  any  retired  member.  Fleet 
Reservist,  or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserv- 
ist, who  has  served  on  active  dutv  after 
retirement  or  transfer,  for  2  yrairs  or 
more,  be  entitled  to  recompute  his  retired 
or  retainer  pay  on  the  basis  of  rates  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  when  he  is  released 
from  active  duty.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  not  result  in  any  appre- 
ciable increased  budgetary  requirements 
to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  this  legislation 
appears  below: 

H.R.  5373 

To  amend  section  1402(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  rule  for 
recomputation  of  retired  or  retainer  pay  to 
reflect  later  active  duty. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1402(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  amending  footnote  1  of  the  ubie 
therein  to  read  as  follows : 

"For  a  member  who  has  been  entitled  to 
basic  pay  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least 
two  years  upon  that  release  from  active  duty, 
compute  under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  upon  that  release  from  active  duty. 
For  any  other  member,  compute  under  the 
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rates  of  basic  pay  under  which  the  member's 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  was  computed 
when  he  entered  on  that  active  duty,  In- 
creased by  any  applicable  adjustments  In 
that  pay  under  section  1401a  of  this  title 
after  he  Initially  became  entitled  to  that 
pay." 

Sxc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  section  1 
of  this  Act  Is  effective  on  October  1,  1963. 


CONGRESSMAN  8TRATTON  OFFERS 
A  REALISTIC  AND  WORKABLE 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  REVENUE 
SHARING 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25,  I  Introduced  legislation  HJl. 
5069,  to  offer  a  realistic  and  woiicable 
alternative  to  the  general  revenue-shar- 
ing proposals  recently  put  forward  by 
President  Nixon  and  Governor  Rocke- 
feller. 

Under  my  bUl,  individual  States,  cities, 
counties,  and  towns  would  be  authorized 
to  levy  taxes  on  their  own  residents  in 
the  form  of  an  additional  percentage  of 
the  Federal  income  tax.  This  tax  would 
then  be  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, along  with  the  regular  Federal  tax 
returns,  on  a  kind  of  piggyback  basis, 
free  of  charge  to  the  States  and  local 
communities,  with  the  proceeds  then  re- 
mitted to  them  for  their  individual  use. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  being  used 
in  support  of  the  revenue-sharing  plan 
is  that  States  and  local  governmental 
units  have  far  too  limited  taxing  powers, 
and  that  property  taxes  and  sales  taxes, 
especially,  are  far  less  fair  and  efiQcient 
than  the  Federal  graduated  income  tax. 

By  making  the  Federal  tax  system 
available  to  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities on  a  kind  of  piggyback  basis,  we 
eliminate  this  argument  completely  and 
give  the  local  governments  every  tax  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  case 
of  my  bill,  it  becomes  obvious  that  these 
additional  funds  are  not  free  in  any 
sense,  but  come  from  the  taxpayers.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  funds  under  revenue 
sharing,  but  the  impression  has  been 
widely  generated  that  somehow  all  this 
shared  money  will  be  free.  This  has  been 
a  most  unfortunate  and  misleading  im- 
pression and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
stand. 

Besides  giving  the  States  and  conmiu- 
nities  the  advantage  of  the  efficient  Fed- 
eral collection  system,  this  procedure 
would  also  have  the  following  advan- 
tages. 

First,  it  will  mean  that  those  who  do 
the  spending  also  do  the  raising.  I  still 
believe  that  any  governmental  unit  is 
bound  to  be  more  careful  with  tax  money 
when  they  have  to  taUce  the  responsibil- 
ity for  levying  that  tax. 

Second,  the  person  who  pays  the  tax 
will  see  the  immediate  benefits  of  his 
money,  instead  of  having  some  of  it  si- 
phoned off  to  States  thousands  of  miles 
away.  According  to  my  figures,  for  ex- 
ample, under  revenue  sharing  as  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon  and  Governor 
Rockefeller,  New  York  State  taxpayers 


would  pay  12.07  percent  of  the  added 
revenue  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment while  receiving  only  10.68  percent 
of  the  fimds  in  return.  Under  my  plan, 
the  State  that  levies  the  tax  would  get 
every  cent  of  it  back  again. 

Enactment  of  this  alternative  will  be 
especially  beneficial  to  the  taxpayers  of 
New  York  State  and  I  am  optimistic 
about  the  prospects  of  action  on  this  bill 
as  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  already 
indicated  he  believes  this  is  one  alterna- 
tive to  the  President's  suggestion  that 
should  be  seriously  considered. 


FEDERAL  ASSUMPTION  OF 
WELFARE  COSTS 

(Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Join  with  14  of  my  New  York  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  full  Federal  assimiption  of  welfare 
costs. 

We  view  welfare  £is  a  national  problem 
and  it  should  therefore  be  a  Fedeiul  re- 
sponsibility. The  State  and  local  tax 
bases,  particularly  local  property  and 
personal  income  taxes,  are  inadequate  to 
serve  as  a  source  of  funds  to  pay  for  this 
program  now.  They  certainly  cannot 
fund  the  100-percent  increase  predicted 
by  1975  unless  the  program  is  reformed. 

In  New  York  the  State  and  local  share 
is  now  in  excess  of  $1.7  billion.  Its  cost 
has  increased  40  percent  in  our  State  in 
3  years  and  there  is  no  peak  in  sight. 

Cities  and  suburbs  alike  are  Joining  in 
such  actions  as  seeking  legal  relief  by  re- 
jecting their  shsire  of  welfare  costs  in  ac- 
tions in  the  Federal  court. 

They  are  forced  to  take  such  actions 
because  the  burgeoning  cost  of  welfare 
is  depriving  State  and  local  governments 
of  their  ability  to  cope  with  demands  for 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  serv- 
ices in  the  fields  of  education,  law  en- 
forcement, sanitation,  public  health,  and 
so  forth. 

Our  State  and  other  States  in  similar 
circumstances  must  demand  that  we  ob- 
tain a  fair  share  of  Federal  support  for 
dependent  persons  and  families. 

We  will  seek  to  Join  with  other  delega- 
tions in  this  effort  and  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  other  Members  of  the  House 
without  regard  to  party. 

In  introducing  this  legislation  we  seek 
to  prepare  the  way  for  an  improved  and 
reformed  welfare  system  such  as  is  now 
being  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

We  view  such  suggestions  as  Federal 
standards  for  all  areas,  work  incentives, 
and  work  requirement  programs  for  the 
able-bodied  and  trainable  persons  in  pub- 
lic service  emplosnnent.  Federal  assist- 
ance and  day  care  centers  including 
construction  and  more  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  welfare  as  signs  of  a  new  and 
nonpartisan  nationwide  effort  to  substi- 
tute dignity  for  dependency  in  the  field 
of  family  security. 

This  can  only  be  a  truly  effective  na- 
tional effort  if  it  is  not  made  to  depend 


upon  the  State  and  local  tax  base  as  It 
does  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

With  a  fair  share  of  Federal  assump. 
tion  of  welfare  by  a  takeover  in  New 
York  we  would  hope  our  State  and  local 
officials  would  begin  to  plan  for  appor- 
tionment of  released  revenues  on  new 
priorities,  which  are  being  sacrificed  or 
starved  for  funds  because  of  mandated 
or  unavoidable  welfare  costs. 

Finally  we  should  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  our  effort  to  achieve  a  fair  stipend 
through  the  Federal  assumption  of  wel- 
fare is  in  no  way  intended  to  compro- 
mise the  effort  which  has  been  made  in 
our  State  or  in  any  State  to  provide  a 
decent  standard  of  living  to  those  fami- 
lies who  are  forced  to  seek  pubhc  assist- 
ance. Our  bill  makes  specific  provisions 
for  the  filing  of  a  State  plan  in  New 
York  to  take  into  account  the  family 
needs  in  New  York  State  and  in  any 
State  to  make  certain  that  the  concept 
of  compassion  and  concern  for  families 
and  children  in  need  will  continue  to 
be  observed  in  any  Federal  takeover. 


CROSS-FLORIDA 
HALT     WAS 


BARGE       CANAL 
PERMANENT 


(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
advocates  of  the  now  discredited  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  C^nal  have  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual attack  in  the  hopes  of  eventually 
causing  President  Nixon  to  reverse  his 
decision  halting  the  project  to  prevent 
irreparable  damage  to  the  State's  en- 
vironment. 

The  canal  supporters  are  wasting 
their  time. 

The  President's  halt  was  permanent. 
The  canal  has  been  reviewed  repeatedly; 
no  further  review  is  necessary.  The 
(?ross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  quite  simply, 
is  dead,  dead,  dead — as  it  should  be. 

The  matter  now  open  to  discussion  is 
what  to  do  with  the  area  in  the  future. 
Some  work,  I  understand,  must  be  done 
to  minimize  further  environmental 
damage.  Included  in  this  is  construction 
of  a  highway  bridge  on  State  Road  40 
near  Ocala  to  assist  in  reducing  the  flood 
hazard. 

This  work  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
an  indication  that  the  President  might 
change  his  mind  at  a  later  date  and 
resume  the  canal  project. 

In  fact,  studies  are  underway  to  pre- 
pare recommendations  for  the  area's  fu- 
ture development. 

To  this  activity  I  would  urge  all  those 
interested  in  the  canal — pro  and  con, 
here  and  in  Florida — to  devote  their 
energries.  Let  us  come  up  with  the  best 
possible  use  for  the  canal  area — ^best  in 
the  interest  of  all. 

Even  advocates  of  the  canal,  for  ex- 
ample, now  say  that  the  beautiful  Okla- 
waha  River  Valley  should  be  preserved 
for  the  use  and  enjojrment  of  this  and 
futiure  generations  of  Americsms. 

The  canal  has  been  discussed  for  150 
years.  In  early  years,  the  project  was  re- 
jected on  economic  and  environment 
groimds.  It  was  not  until  World  War  n 
that  the  present  project  was  authorized 
but  no  work  was  done  imtil  recent  years. 
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The  proponents  have  had  their  say  all 
these  years.  Now,  finally,  the  public  is 
being  heard  on  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal. 

Unfortunately,  canal  advocates  seem 
bent  on  throwing  up  smokescreens  to 
hide  the  fact  that  a  107-mile  ditch  across 
the  middle  of  Florida  would  do  substan- 
tial damage  to  the  environment. 

The  latest  stratagem  is  to  charge  that 
President  Nixon  acted  for  purely  political 
motives  in  halting  the  canal — a  project 
long  viewed  by  many  as  one  of  the  worst 
boondoggles  in  our  history. 

If  it  is  political  to  act  in  the  public 
Interest,  to  recognize  that  Americans  are 
growing  ecologically  aware  and  deter- 
mined to  preserve  our  great  natural  herit- 
age—if this  is  "playing  politics,"  then  I 
pray  this  Nation's  leaders  do  more  of  It. 

The  slick  public  relations  campaign 
laimched  by  canal  advocates  is  aimed  at 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
the  Congress  away  from  two  fundamen- 
tal considerations : 

First.  The  canal  will  cause  substantial 
damage  to  the  environment  of  Florida,  a 
State  whose  economy  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  blessing  of  nature. 

Second.  The  taxpayer  is  being  asked  to 
foot  a  $200  million  bill  for  a  project  that 
will  not  reduce  the  cost  of  groceries  any- 
where in  America. 

Ironically,  those  accusing  President 
Nixon  of  "playing  politics"  are  not  above 
playing  that  game  themselves. 

In  a  personal  letter  last  week,  the 
chairman  of  the  canal  authority  attacks 
me  for  presuming,  as  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman, to  state  my  support  of  the 
President's  action. 

He  charges  that  I  am  uninformed 
about  the  canal  and  that  I  have  sud- 
denly come  out  against  it  to  gain  per- 
sonal publicity. 

The  record  clearly  indicates  that  I  am 
not  new  to  the  conservation  cause:  As 
a  Florida  State  senator  for  the  past  10 
years,  I  constantly  spoke  out  against  the 
canal  for  environment  reasons  and  voted 
against  the  appropriation  of  State  fimds 
to  carry  on  the  project. 

The  canal  proponents  have  barraged 
the  public  with  self-serving  statements 
In  recent  weeks.  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
the  other  side  be  heard.  And  this  fresh- 
man Congressman  Intends  to  see  that  it 
Is. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO 
SAFETY  AND  TRAFFIC 

(Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  want 
to  offer  information  to  the  House  on  the 
effectiveness  of  a  military-civilian  proj- 
ect at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  in  San  Antonio, 
where  Army  medical  helicopter  crews  are 
providing  mercy  service  to  critically  in- 
jured or  ill  citizens  of  10  counties.  This 
Is  the  MAST  service — military  assistance 
to  safety  and  traffic — ^manned  by  the 
607th  Medical  Company,  Air  Ambulance. 
I  believe  that  tWs  has  been  a  most  valu- 
able service  to  my  constituents,  and  I 
believe  it  should  be  continued. 

I  am  far  from  alone  In  this  opinion. 


Let  me  cite  responses  from  public  offi- 
cials and  citizens: 

Charles  J.  Hitzf elder,  Hondo,  sheriff 
of  Medina  County : 

I  have  bad  occasion  to  call  for  the  MAST 
service  several  times,  and  I  have  been  very 
happy  with  the  result.  Please  add  my  endorse- 
ment for  continuation  of  a  program  that 
permits  these  able  Army  air  medics  to  be 
essential  In  the  Ufe-llne  of  service  in  times 
of  emergency. 

Mayor  Franklin  D.  Keller,  of  Lacoste: 

Please  do  Etll  you  can  to  have  the  life- 
saving  service  of  MAST  continued  and  ex- 
panded throughout  our  area.  I  feel  this  Is 
a  very  worthwhile  service  and  by  all  means 
should  be  continued. 

Sister  Laveme  Mettlach,  administra- 
tor, Memorial  Hospital,  Ploresville: 

We  have  found  this  program  to  be  Invalu- 
able. In  a  number  of  cases,  we  feel  certain 
that  because  of  speedy  treatment  obtained, 
lives  were  saved  and  more  rapid  recovery 
resulted.  We  feel  the  program  Is  a  great  asset 
to  this  area,  especially  since  there  Is  no 
additional  funding  necessary  for  Its  existence. 

As  I  have  explained  previously,  the 
funds  are  provided  for  the  military  train- 
ing and  service  of  the  Air  Ambulance 
Company,  and  the  military  persoimel 
benefit  from  these  llfesaving  training 
missions. 

I  continue  quoting  the  people  who 
know  best  the  value  of  the  MAST  service. 

Joe  H.  Flotsam,  publisher,  Floresville 
Chronicle- Journal : 

I  can  cite  one  case  where  the  helicopter 
was  set  down  on  the  highway  adjoining  a 
restaurant  to  pick  up  a  heart  patient,  and 
other  times  they  have  landed  at  the  scene  of 
automobile  crashes.  The  helicopter  has  been 
timed  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  In  our 
Issue  of  August  13,  the  one  with  the  photos, 
a  call  was  sent  from  Memorial  Hospital  in 
FloresvUle,  to  Fort  Sam  Houston,  29  miles 
away,  and  from  the  time  of  the  call,  landing 
In  Floresville,  and  being  airborne  from  the 
hospital  In  Floresville,  only  35  minutes  had 
elapsed.  Their  ability  to  get  patients  to  the 
city  for  emergency  treatment  has  saved  Uvea. 
The  entire  county  has  been  In  favor  of  keep- 
ing this  service. 

Mayor  E.  W.  Calk,  Lytle: 

We  do  want  this  service.  It  Is  badly  needed 
because  of  traffic  problems  en  route  to  the 
hospital  during  working  hours.  We  are  look- 
ing for  your  assistance  In  helping  us  keep 
this  much-needed  service. 

Faye  E.  Walker,  city  secretary,  Hondo: 

As  a  citizen  of  Medina  County,  I  urgently 

request  your  Interested  action  In  retaining 

the  emergency  helicopter  ambulance  service 

as  a  permanent  service. 

Drs.  Robert  R.  Reese  and  O.  E.  Hall, 
Jr.,  Bohman  Clinic,  C^ero,  Tex.: 

Our  experience  with  this  service  shows  it 
Invaluable  In  providing  our  patients  with  the 
best  medical  care  available.  It  places  within 
our  reach  prompt  consultation  and  treatment 
which  we  are  unable  to  offer  our  patients 
here  in  Cuero. 

Mayor  Samuel  H.  Tschirhart,  Castro- 
ville: 

It  Is  with  sincere  appreciation  that  we 
acknowledge  the  service  rendered  our  com- 
munity by  MAST.  Dally  we  learn  of  the  many 
lives  that  have  been  saved  by  Its  immediate 
availability — when  minutes  can  mean  the 
difference  between  life  and  death.  City  Ooun- 
cU  and  other  citizens  Join  me  in  saying 
"Thank  you"  from  a  grateful  community. 


Let  me  close  with  a  comment  from  one 
of  the  chopper  pilots.  Like  others  of  the 
company,  he  is  a  Vietnam  veteran.  Com- 
paring his  war  experience  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  moving  injured  and 
wounded  citizens,  Capt.  Samuel  B.  Mc- 
Lambsaid: 

MAST  is  much  the  same,  but  without  the 
shooting. 

I  hope  and  trust  this  important  pro- 
gram will  not  be  shot  down  on  our  home- 
front. 


THE  POST'S  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
CAPITOL  BOMBING 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  first  learned  of  the  bombing  of 
the  Nation's  Capitol  yesterday,  one  of 
my  first  thoughts  was  to  wonder  how 
the  Washington  Post  would  possibly  be 
able  to  editorialize  in  favor  of  it.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  they 
would  find  a  way  to  support  the  bomb- 
ing; my  only  question  was  how  they 
would  Justify  it. 

This  morning's  editorial  manages  to 
do  it  in  the  tortured  logic  we  are  ac- 
customed to. 

There  are  a  few  sentences  at  the  be- 
ginning which  deplore  the  bombing,  but, 
beginning  with  the  second  paragraph, 
it  is  downhill  all  the  way  in  favor  of  the 
bomber.  Several  Senators  are  character- 
ized as  hysterical  in  their  outrage.  The 
one  Senator  who  has,  as  much  as  any 
other  been  associated  with  the  new, 
violent  left  wing  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  to  look  like  the  only  sane  voice  in 
the  other  body. 

TTie  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
this  crime  against  every  American  is  due 
more  than  the  patronizing  tut-tut  of  the 
Washington  Post.  The  just  reward  is  life 
imprisonment.  The  only  extenuation 
which  should  be  considered  is  that  the 
demented  bomber  may  well  have  been 
encoursiged  to  do  what  he  did  by  the 
Washington  Post. 

I  can  only  wonder  what  the  Post  re- 
action would  be  to  a  bomb  planted  under 
their  pressroom. 

The  reprehensible  editorial  follows: 
Tax  BoMBiNo  or  tbx  Capitol 

The  planting  of  a  bomb  irnder  the  United 
States  Senate  is  a  bad  piece  of  buslnees, 
which  could  have  had  far  more  tragic  conse- 
quences had  the  bomb  been  planted  In 
another  place,  tmd  been  set  to  explode  at 
another  time,  with  no  telephone  warning  in 
advance.  So  we  condemn  it  and  urge  that 
something  be  done  rather  quickly  to  tighten 
up  security  at  the  Capitol.  Not  the  least  un- 
settling aspect  of  this  affair  is  the  fact  that 
earlier  telephone  threats  apparently  did  not 
suggest  to  the  police  a  need  for  tightening 
up.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the 
need  for  a  heavy  guard  around  so  hallowed  a 
monument  to  freedom  as  the  U.S.  Capitol  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  tells  us  some- 
thing about  the  condition  of  oiu*  society — 
about  the  violent  streak  that  is  certainly 
there,  and  about  the  easy  contagion  of  ex- 
tremism in  a  time  of  dark  frustrations  and 
deep  dlslUusloiunent. 

But  in  the  absence  of  any  more  informa- 
tion than  was  available  yesterday  to  the 
leaders  of  government  who  were  so  quick  to 
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pass  Judgment  on  this  affair,  we  would  add 
that  It  Is  not  only  the  bombing  Itself  but 
also  the  reaction  to  It  which  was  disturbing, 
at  least  to  us.  It  was  almost  as  if  we  had 
not  had  bombings  ot  corporate  offices  on 
Wall  Street  or  black  churches  In  the  South 
or  the  deUlng  of  government  buildings  or 
the  public  burnings  of  the  American  flag; 
it  was  as  if  we  were  suddenly  confronted 
with  a  whole  new  level  of  outrage — how 
many  times  was  that  word  used? — because 
this  bomb  was  planted  under  the  Senate 
floor.  The  automatic  assumption  of  many  of 
those  who  commented  was  that  the  perpe- 
trator was  Insane — and  the  next  assumption, 
following  Immediately  up>on  the  first,  was 
that  it  was  a  dark  and  devious  political  plot. 

"We  cannot  tolerate  such  senseless  acts," 
said  Sen.  Robert  Taft,  without  so  much  as  a 
suggestion  as  to  how,  as  a  practical  matter, 
we  should  go  about  not  tolerating  them.  "I 
don't  know  what  group  it  is,"  said  Senator 
Domlnlck,  leaping  instantly  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  It  was  a  "group,"  and  never  mind 
the  fact  that  we  have  had  the  assassinations 
of  President  Kennedy,  and  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy,  without  any 
conclusive  evidence  that  these  acts  were  the 
work.  In  each  case,  of  more  than  one  vicious 
and  unbalanced  mind.  Yet  Senator  McClel- 
lan  was  talking  of  "an  element  in  this  so- 
ciety that  works  to  foment  revolution — they 
are  anarchists  and  they  will  resort  to  any 
tactics  they  think  will  disrupt  the  operation 
of  government,  weaken  its  effectiveness  or 
bring  about  its  overthrow  or  destruction." 
That  is  strong  talk,  when  you  cannot  have 
the  slightest  idea  what,  in  this  instance,  you 
are  talking  about. 

Sen.  Hugh  Scott  likewise  pronounced  it  as 
"apparently  a  political  bombing,"  and  then 
went  on  to  deplore  the  way  its  effect  is 
"likely  to  be  exaggerated"  at  home  and 
abroad.  "They  won't  realize  that  it's  one 
bomb  in  one  washroom."  Well  perhaps  they 
won't — and  maybe  they  shouldn't.  IT  it  was 
in  fact  a  "political  bombing."  in  the  sense  of 
a  concerted  act  by  an  important  revolu- 
tionary force.  Or  if.  as  the  Vice  President  put 
it.  It  was  "a  calculated  act  of  outrage  which 
will  be  neither  tolerated  nor  condoned  by 
Americans  who  value  our  system  and  its 
Institutions." 

Although  we  cannot  accept  the  Implica- 
tions In  Senator  McGovern's  altogether  di- 
vergent and  in  many  ways  overdone  reac- 
tion— "it  is  not  possible  to  teach  an  entire 
generation  to  bomb  and  destroy  others  in  an 
undeclared,  unjustified,  unending  war 
abroad  without  paying  a  terrible  price  in  the 
derangement  of  our  own  society" — there  is 
at  least  something  to  be  said  for  the  theory 
that  excesses  breed  excesses.  And  there  is 
something  to  be  said,  also  for  the  theory 
that  there  is  a  "derangement" — a  sickness  of 
some  sort — at  work  in  our  society.  At  Its 
worst,  it  can  lead  to  fearful  violence;  in  any 
case,  a  bomb  In  a  Senate  washroom  is  noth- 
ing to  be  in  any  way  complacent  about.  But 
neither  Is  it  something  that  seems  likely  to 
yield  to  the  treatment  of  over-heated  rhetoric 
from  men  In  ix>sitlons  which  presumably  call 
for  cool  leadership  In  a  critical  time. 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  BLOUNT 
ADMITS  IGNORANCE  ON  PASS- 
PORT ERRORS 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  a  newspaper  article.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
increasingly  alarmed  over  the  headlong 
and  heedless  manner  in  which  the  State 
Department  has  been  pressing  its  plans 
to  have  passports  issued  by  Post  OfQce 
employees. 


I  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  developments  in  this  area 
because  I  had  hopes  that  both  the  Post 
Office  and  the  State  Etepartment  would 
see  the  errors  of  this  plan  and  put  a  halt 
to  it. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  the 
Post  Office  ignored  the  repeated  warnings 
given  to  it  by  the  Director  of  the  Passport 
Office  that  postal  employees  were  mak- 
ing far  more  than  the  previous  nimiber 
of  errors  in  processing  passport  applica- 
tions. 

Moreover,  postal  officials — including 
Postmaster  General  Blount — apparently 
were  misled  by  high  State  Department 
officials  into  thinking  that  their  em- 
ployees were  doing  a  fantastically  good 
job  of  processing  passport  applications. 

They  were  not.  For  example,  during 
one  30-day  period  in  the  6-month  test, 
the  Houston,  Tex.  post  office  had  a  33.4 
percent  error  rate. 

This  occurred,  of  course,  in  what  is 
the  slack  season  for  passport  applica- 
tions. You  can  imagine  what  may  happen 
when  already  harried  postal  employees 
are  deluged  with  the  tidal  wave  of  ap- 
plicants planning  to  go  abroad  this  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  earthly  reason 
to  put  yet  another  burden — the  process- 
ing of  passport  applications — on  the 
shoulders  of  those  Government  em- 
ployees who  already  have  to  struggle 
with  the  workload  of  what  is  probably 
the  most  inefficient  department  in  this 
Government. 

We  already  have  a  Passport  Office  that 
has  a  proven  record  for  efficiency. 

I  suspect,  if  the  truth  were  known,  the 
plan  to  put  the  Post  Office  in  the  travel 
business  is  nothing  more  than  some  State 
Department  bureaucrat's  latest  effort  to 
get  rid  of  the  Director  of  the  Passport 
Office.  Miss  Frances  Knight. 

A  story  in  the  February  26,  1971  edi- 
tion of  the  Des  Moines  Register  quotes  a 
Post  Office  official  as  saying  the  Depart- 
ment wants  to  take  another  look  at  the 
State  Department  plan  for  processing 
passport  applications. 

I  hope  the  second  look  will  be  con- 
siderably more  thorough  than  the  first 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  newspaper 
article  for  insertion  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Postal  Boss  "Not  Awabb"  of  Esbobs 
ON  Passports 

Washdicton.  D.C. — Postmaster  General 
Wlnton  Blount  said  Thursday  he  had  no 
Idea  the  error  rate  was  running  about  15  to 
18  per  cent  on  applications  for  passports 
handled  by  postal  employees  in  the  last  six 
months. 

A  Post  Office  Department  spokesman  said 
Thursday  that  the  department  had  received 
30  letters  from  Miss  Prances  Knight,  director 
of  the  passport  office,  calling  attention  to  a 
great  increase  in  errors  since  processing  of 
applications  has  been  taken  over  by  postal 
employees  In  11  cities. 

William  Dunlap.  deputy  special  assistant 
to  Blount,  said  that  "we  have  been  receiving 
letters  from  Miss  Knight's  office,  but  we  had 
never  bothered  to  add  them  up." 

"GSZAT  JOB" 

"We  tried  to  follow  through  on  the  specific 
problems  as  they  arose,  but  we  bad  no  notice 
that  statistics  showed  this  margin  of  error," 
Dunlap  said.  "The  only  thing  we  had  been 


hearing  from  (Miss)  Barbara  Watson  (direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs)  was  that  we  were  doing  a  great  Job. 

"The  secretary  of  state  (William  P.  Rogers) 
had  also  told  Blount  that  he  thought  we  were 
doing  a  good  Job,"  Dunli^  said.  "We  are 
going  to  try  to  find  out  what  Is  going  oq 
here." 

The  test  program  involves  19  post  offices  In 
11  cities  in  Connecticut,  Texas  and  Michigan. 

Only  a  week  ago  Miss  Watson  told  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Aviation  Club 
that  "the  results  of  the  pilot  project  have 
been  encouraging. 

"It  now  seems  likely  that  use  of  post 
offices  to  accept  passport  applications  will 
be  expanded  nationwide  to  some  500  cities 
by  the  end  of  1971.  and  ultimately  to  4,000 
first-class   poet    offices,"   Miss    Watson   said. 

Dunlap  said  the  Post  Office  Department 
was  unaware  of  the  State  Department  plan 
for  such  fast  expansion,  and  would  want 
to   take   another   look  at   the  error  rate. 

KBIT    ADVISED 

Miss  Knight  has  kept  Miss  Watson's 
office  advised  of  the  fact  that  the  error 
rate  on  passport  applications  was  less  than 
5  per  cent  prior  to  being  turned  over  to 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

It  has  been  Miss  Knight's  contention 
that  the  initial  acceptance  of  passport  ap- 
plications is  one  that  requires  considerably 
more  skill  than  postal  employees  have. 

She  has  warned  her  State  Department 
superiors  that  the  error  rate  has  been  so 
high  that  it  makes  the  whole  passport  sys- 
tem vulnerable  to  organized  crime  and 
subversives. 

In  July,  1970,  the  number  of  passport 
applications   with   one   or  more  errors  was 

20.3  per  cent.  In  October,  errors  dropped 
to  13.9  per  cent.  They  were  up  to  20.3  per 
cent  In  December  and  18.9  per  cent  In 
January. 

The  general  post  office  in  Houston  had  a 

34.4  per  cent  error  rate — one  In  three  ap- 
plications— for  January.  Only  In  one  small 
post  office  was  the  error  rate  less  than  5 
per  cent.  Wlllimantlc,  Conn.,  had  a  rata 
of  only  2.6  per  cent. 

( Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


RESOLUTION     IN     SUPPORT    OP    A 
MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged today  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
in  introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  sup- 
port of  a  model  cities  program  to  train 
unemployed  scientists,  engineers,  and  re- 
turning servicemen  for  jobs  in  local  gov- 
ernment. A  similar  resolution  has  been 
submitted  to  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Chiles  and  Senator  Brooke.  We  are 
presently  soliciting  cosponsors  for  this 
resolution,  which  we  will  reintroduce  as 
soon  as  the  list  is  completed. 

I  am  sure  all  would  agree  that  two 
of  the  most  pressing  issues  in  the  coun- 
try today  are  unemployment  and  urban 
decay.  Tens  of  thousands  of  highly- 
trained  scientists  and  engineers  are  un- 
employed and  veterans  returning  from 
Vietnam  are  unable  to  find  jobs,  while 
our  cities  are  searching  desperately  for 
the  trained  manpower  to  help  them  cope 
with  mounting  problems. 

In  response  to  these  needs,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  model  cities  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Welfare  has 
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developed  an  imaginative  program  which 
would  recruit,  train,  and  place  In  mu- 
nicipal jobs  up  to  1,500  persons  from  the 
defense  and  aerospace  Industries  and  up 
to  500  returning  servicemen.  This  dem- 
onstration project  can  be  supported  by 
funds  already  avtdlable  in  the  model 
cities  program  and  would  not  require  ad- 
ditional appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  is  well  con- 
ceived, soundly  developed  and  well  de- 
signed to  meet  some  of  our  country's 
vital  needs.  While  modest  in  its  initial 
scope,  it  represents  an  important  step  to- 
ward redirecting  our  national  energies 
to  areas  of  rising  priority.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  agree  in  urging  that  It 
receive  the  full  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  administration. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

GONCTTBRBMT  RBSOLtmON 

Whereas  the  Congress  authorized  the  Model 
Cities  Program  by  Title  I  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966;  and 

Whereas  participating  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  taken,  through  the  Model 
Cities  Program,  significant  steps  to  improve 
their  capacity  to  effecrtlvely  plan  and  man- 
age the  distribution  of  scarce  public  re- 
sources; and 

Whereas  one  of  the  roadblocks  impeding 
full  achievement  of  Model  Cities  objectives 
aa  well  as  the  objectives  of  other  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  difficulty  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  attracting  qualified  persoimel; 
and 

Whereas  the  large  number  of  unemployed 
defense  and  aerospace  related  scientists  and 
technicians  and  the  growing  number  of 
"Vietnam  era"  OIs  now  being  separated  from 
the  various  services  provides  the  Administra- 
tion with  significant  opportunities  to  assist 
state  and  local  governments  in  meeting  exist- 
ing and  anticipated  personnel  needs;  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  Model  Cities  have 
initiated  with  succeas  specific  programs  to 
retrain  and  hire  retvimlng  OIs  and  whereas 
Model  Cities  initiated  In  the  spring  of  1970 
an  innovative  pilot  program  which  led  to  the 
recriiitment  and  retraining  of  "non-urban 
trained"  professionals  for  placement  in  posi- 
tions with  city  governments  throughout  the 
country;  and 

Whereas  it  is  proposed  that  the  Model 
Cities  Program  be  the  vehicle  to  recruit, 
place  and  train  on  the  Job  up  to  1500  par- 
ticipants from  the  aero^ace  Industry  and  600 
returning  GIs  In  positions  in  state  and  local 
governments;  and 

Whereas  the  Model  Cities  sponsored  pro- 
gram will  provide  the  Federal  government 
with  a  prototype  model  or  system  susceptible 
of  replication:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
{the  House  of  Representatives  concurring). 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Model  Cities  Program 
should  be  used  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
a  nationwide  system  to  recruit,  place  and 
train  on  the  job,  out  of  work  aerospace  In- 
dividuals and  homeward  bound  servicemen, 
and  place  them  In  vacant  positions  in  state 
and  local  governments,  and  that  the  Ad- 
minlstrtaion  should  pledge  Its  cooperation  at 
»11  levels  in  helping  to  carry  out  the  program. 


THE  SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shadow  of  crime  fell  across  all  Ameri- 
cans long  ago.  It  has  been  lifted,  in  part, 


during  the  past  2  years,  and  our  efforts 
must  not  flag  now.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  the  goal  of  nationwide  crime  reduc- 
tion can  be  reached  quickest  through  the 
special  revenue  sharing  program  for 
law  enforcement  submitted  to  Congress 
today  by  President  Nixon. 

While  crime  lias  grown  into  a  national 
problem  and  a  nationwide  concern,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  responsibility  for 
the  contiol  of  crime  rests  solidly  with 
State  and  local  governments.  It  has  al- 
ways been  so  in  our  country,  and  it  must 
remain  so. 

Even  if  it  wanted  to  do  so,  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  patrol  all  of  our 
streets  or  conduct  every  trial  or  operate 
every  prison.  Logic  and  tradition  have 
placed  those  fimctions  where  they  be- 
long, at  the  State  and  local  levels  where 
they  are  close  to  the  people  and  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

To  assist  States  and  localities  in  crime 
control.  Congress  created  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  in 
1968.  Its  role  is  to  help  fashion  criminal 
justice  improvements  through  financial 
and  technical  assistance. 

I  feel  the  LEAA  program,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
has  brought  substantial  benefits  to  the 
country.  A  statewide  crime  control  pro- 
gram is  now  a  reality  in  every  State. 
While  the  program  has  worked  well,  it 
can  foster  even  greater  results — through 
the  special  revenue  sharing  program  pro- 
posed today  by  the  President. 

At  present,  most  of  LEAA's  funds  go 
to  the  States  in  block  action  grants — the 
formula  presently  calls  for  85  percent 
of  the  action  funds  to  be  awarded  in 
block  grants,  with  the  remaining  15  per- 
cent given  at  LEAA's  discretion.  This  is  a 
program  developed  by  the  Congress  it- 
self. 

That  apportionment  strikes  me  as  a 
fair  one,  and  it  would  be  retained  under 
special  revenue  sharing.  However,  what 
does  not  strike  me  as  particularly  appro- 
priate is  the  present  requirement  that 
States  and  localities  must  provide  match- 
ing funds.  For  most  LEAA-sponsored 
projects,  the  formula  now  calls  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  contribute  75 
percent  of  the  funds  for  a  project's  cost, 
with  the  State-local  share  at  25  percent. 
Anyone  who  has  studied  our  cities, 
counties,  and  States  knows  beyond  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  are  hard 
pressed  to  find  revenues  for  improve- 
ment of  vital  public  services.  Under  the 
President's  special  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, the  matching  requirement  would 
be  eliminated  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  action  funds.  In  addition 
and  more  importanUy  from  my  point  of 
view,  in  the  case  of  block  grant  funds, 
State  and  local  governments  would  have 
total  responsibility  on  how  the  money 
was  used. 

We  are,  and  we  should  discard  old 
methods  in  favor  of  new  approaches  that 
will  produce  needed  results,  that  will 
give  ail  of  our  citizens  the  protection 
against  crime  that  is  theirs  by  right. 

Some  critics  of  revenue  sharing  con- 
tend it  merely  will  give  funds  to  govern- 
mental unite  which  have  not  measured 
up  in  the  [Kast.  I  reject  that  argument, 
for  revenue  sharing  will  bring  Govern- 
ment closer  to  the  people;  and  by  be- 


coming closer,  it  will  meet  their  needs  in 
ways  that  reality  dictates. 

President  Nixon's  special  revenue  shar- 
ing program  will  help  to  rekindle  both 
the  efforts  and  imaginations  of  State 
and  local  officials  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I  urge  early  and  affirmative  action 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  my  sup- 
port for  expanding  the  activities  of  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Laiw  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice.  This  research  arm  of 
the  LEAA  offers  excellent  opportunities 
for  improving  the  techniques  of  reduc- 
ing crime.  The  National  Institute  can 
provide  the  leadership  and  example 
from  which  all  levels  of  government  can 
benefit. 

THE  NATION'S  CAPITOL— THE  NEW 

BATTLEGROUND 

(Mr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 

and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
has  now  been  brought  home,  and  quite 
dramatically,  with  a  civil  rights  worker 
losing  his  nonviolent  cool  and  touching 
off  a  high  explosive  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. Few  should  be  surprised  at  this 
domestic  acceleration  in  violence  since 
our  police  and  security  officers  have  re- 
ported to  us  for  several  years  that  the 
civil  rights  movement,  aided  in  some  in- 
stances by  OEO  funds,  was  conducting 
classes  in  explosives,  bombs,  and  other 
fright  mechanisms  to  intimidate  and 
vilify  the  American  people. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  see  how  a  ghasUy 
explosion  in  the  bowels  of  our  Nation's 
Capitol  could  possibly  be  considered  dis- 
sent, a  protest  for  equality,  or  construc- 
tive rebuttal,  but  then  few  of  the  new  left 
teachers  start  with  logical  premises  or 
conclude  with  reasonable  conclusions. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  such  revolutionary 
teachings  emphasize  destroying  the  past 
to  rebuild  for  the  new  future. 

I  even  dare  suggest  that  if  the  Capitol 
bomber  is  ever  apprehended,  the  apolo- 
gists will  further  defame  the  United 
States  by  treating  him  or  them  as  some 
kind  of  hero  of  the  new  left.  In  fact,  it 
may  even  remove  Angela  Davis  from  the 
front  page. 

The  most  amazing  lack  of  developments 
is  that  none  of  the  liberals  has  as  yet 
demanded  the  resignation  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  as  has  been  the  usual  diversionary 
tactic.  But,  Bemadette  Devlin,  a  self- 
avowed  Commimist  and  convicted  ad- 
vocate of  violence  In  her  own  country 
and  against  her  own  people,  remains  on 
tour  in  the  United  States  by  courtesy  of  a 
license  given  by  the  UJS.  State  Depart- 
ment. 

This  present  act  of  aggressive  warfare 
against  our  Nation  has  resulted  In  the 
greatest  amoimt  of  damage  to  the  Capi- 
tol since  the  burning  in  1814  by  an  alien 
military  force.  It  was  Reds  in  1814  also— 
Redcoats,  that  is. 

Symbolically  this  bombing  was  di- 
rected against  the  American  pe(HJle  and 
their  form  of  government.  National  pub- 
lic indignation  can  be  expected  to  be 
swift,  certain,  and  outspoken. 

I  insert  a  related  news  clipping  in 
the  Record: 
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[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  1.  1971) 

Capitol    Damaged   bt   Bomb;    Senate   Keeps 

Schedule,  But  Bans  Visitors 

A  bomb  early  this  morning  exploded  In  a 
room  In  the  grovmd  floor  of  the  U.S.  Capitol's 
Senate  wing,  causing  severe  damage. 

A  half -hour  before  the  explosion,  the  Capi- 
tol switchboard  received  an  anonymous 
warning,  which  tied  the  opposition  to  the 
Indochina  war. 

Bomb  experts  were  trying  to  Identify  today 
the  explosive  device  which  detonated  In  a 
washroom  about  100  feet  from  the  Great 
Botiinda  at  1:32  a.m.,  damaging  at  least  10 
nearby  rooms. 

ABCHES  CSACKED 

Mario  E.  CamploU,  the  assistant  architect 
of  the  Capitol,  said  that  a  number  of  load- 
bearing  hallway  arches  were  cracked  when 
they  were  lifted  by  the  blast.  However,  he 
said  that  as  far  as  coxild  be  determined,  there 
were  no  new  cracks  today  In  the  West  Front, 
already  braced  because  of  structural  weak- 
ness. 

The  Senate  chamber  Itself  was  not  dam- 
aged and  the  Senate  reconvened  as  scheduled 
at  10  a.m.  Visitors  were  admitted  to  the 
House  side  and  the  Rotunda,  but  only  au- 
thorized persons  were  allowed  Into  the  Senate 
aide. 

Capitol  police  were  Inspecting  packages  of 
all  visitors  and  requiring  some  to  present 
Identification. 

The  bomb's  force  was  such  that  It  blew 
out  skylights  several  floors  above.  No  one  was 
Injured. 

ANONYMOUS   CALL 

About  1  a.m.  a  telephone  operator  at  the 
Capitol  received  a  call  from  an  anonymous 
man  wtio,  according  to  Metropolitan  police, 
said: 

"Evaciiate  the  building.  You  may  have  re- 
ceived other  calls  like  this,  but  this  one  Is 
real.  Evacuate  the  building  Immediately.  This 
la  real.  This  U  in  retaliation  for  the  Laos 
decision.  The  bomb  will  go  off  in  30  minutes, 
0130." 

The  message  was  received  by  Capitol  op- 
erator Norma  J.  Fullerton  at  1:00  a.m.  ex- 
actly, according  to  the  police  communica- 
tions and  records  division. 

A  force  of  30  Capitol  policemen  promptly 
started  a  search  of  the  building  and  were 
the  only  persons  in  it  when  the  bomb  went 
off. 

"It  was  a  hell  of  an  explosion,"  said  one 
guard.  "You'd  have  to  be  deaf  If  you  didn't 
hear  it  inside  the  building,"  said  another, 
"but  you  couldn't  hear  It  outside." 

A  similar  bomb  threat  was  received  about 
1  a.m.  Saturday,  a  Rftpresentative  said,  but 
police  found  no  bomb. 

OPEN  UNTIL  S  P.M. 

The  building  was  open  to  the  public  tm- 
til  5  p.m.  yesterday,  he  said,  and  the  wash- 
room, situated  down  a  narrow,  side  corridor 
and  unmarked,  was  left  unlocked. 

Capitol  Police  Capt.  James  TrolUnger  said 
that  although  the  washroom  has  been  used 
mostly  by  senators  and  their  staff  members, 
others  could  have  entered  it.  "The  door's 
never  been  locked  to  my  knowledge,"  he  said. 

The  Capitol  Is  open  seven  days  a  week  and 
ordinarily  visitors  must  produce  Identifica- 
tion and  passes  only  after  the  normal  6  p.m. 
closing  time. 

A  policeman  assigned  to  the  Senate  side 
recently  told  a  reporter  that  it  Is  almost  im- 
possible to  protect  the  building  from  bomb- 
ers without  closing  It  to  the  public. 

"Anyone  can  walk  In  here,"  he  said,  "walk 
into  a  men's  room,  hide  a  bomb  in  a  waste 
can  or  behind  a  stall  and  walk  right  out 
again. 

"Even  if  we  knew  there  was  a  bomb  in  the 
building,  there  are  so  many  places  to  bide 
It,  it  would  be  aU  but  Impossible  to  find  it." 


Trolllnger  said  there  are  about  685  mem- 
bers of  the  Capitol  police  force  and  that  it 
has  40  vacancies. 

Capitol  Police  Chief  James  Powell  said 
secvirlty  was  immediately  increased  today. 
Police  for  the  first  time,  were  checking  all 
packages  today  and  requiring  employes  to 
sign  in  and  denote  their  destination. 

Albert  was  one  of  a  number  of  persons  who 
had  to  sign  In  with  police  at  an  entrance  to 
the  Capitol  on  the  House  side  as  he  arrived 
today. 

This  precaution  was  taken  at  tunnel  en- 
trances, but  reporters  noted  that  the  public 
was  entering  the  Capitol  freely  through  the 
main  doors  to  the  House  side  and  the  ro- 
tunda. 

Only  authorized  persons  were  admitted  to 
the  Senate  side,  however,  and  all  were  re- 
quired to  present  Identification. 

Public  officials,  including  President  Nixon, 
expressed  shock  and  outrage  at  the  bombing. 
Many  senators  called  for  increased  security 
precautions  at  the  Capitol,  but  stressed  that 
the  public  shoxild  continue  to  have  free 
access  to  the  building  where  they  can  see 
democratic  processes  at  work. 

The  President  said  security  measures  at 
the  Capitol  should  be  improved,  perhaps 
along  the  pattern  of  the  Executive  Protec- 
tion Service,  which  protects  foreign  dip- 
lomatic buildings,  Zlegler  said. 

He  said  Nixon  plans  to  offer  the  training 
facilities  of  the  Executive  Protection  Service 
and  the  Justice  Department  to  police. 

The  heavy  plate  glass  atop  the  East  Front 
entrance  to  the  Senate  wing,  though  sup- 
ported by  wrought  Iron  g^lUwork  shattered — 
the  only  sign  from  the  outside  that  some- 
thing was  amiss  within  the  building. 

At  the  site  of  the  blast  itself,  nothing  re- 
mained of  the  Interior  of  the  12-by-12  foot 
men's  lavatory.  Sinks,  urinals  and  toilets 
were  pulverised,  the  concrete  floor  broken 
into  large  rocks  and  two  of  the  masonery 
walls  bulged. 

No  door  within  50  feet  of  the  washroom 
was  intact,  and  bits  of  wood  were  embedded 
in  the  corridor  walls.  The  barbershlp  adja- 
cent was  pelted  with  flying  doors,  window- 
frames,  tiles  and  bricks.  It  was  pockmarked 
with  debris. 

RUBBLE    SUTED 

The  inside  windows  to  the  Senate  dining 
room  100  feet  from  the  blast  were  shattered, 
but  workers  still  busily  set  tables  for  break- 
fast. Moving  away  from  the  site,  the  signs 
of  the  blast  diminlBhed  quickly,  possibly  be- 
ca\ise  most  of  the  force  of  the  explosion 
must  have  been  absorbed  by  the  massive 
masonry  of  the  room  itself. 

A  half-dozen  FBI  experts  worked  on  their 
hands  and  knees  sifting  through  the  rubble, 
much  of  which  was  as  fine  as  coffee  grounds, 
searching  for  some  piece  of  metal  or  other 
clue  to  the  bomb  itself. 

Strangely  the  lights  worked,  the  wiring 
even  a  few  feet  from  the  room  Itself  seemed 
Intact;  heating  pipes  and  other  conduits 
below  the  floor  also  were  undamaged. 

By  the  time  the  press  was  Eulmltted  to 
the  bomb  scene,  workers  and  police  had  five 
hours  of  cleaning  behind  them.  Curtains 
were  drawn  over  broken  glass  wherever  pos- 
sible, broken  doors  were  removed,  moun- 
tains of  plaster  and  brick  were  piled  neatly 
along  the  short  corridor  leading  to  the 
washroom. 

But  there  was  no  disguising  the  wall  that 
had  been  pushed  a  foot  and  a  half  out  of 
line  or  the  raw  wood  splintered  at  every 
doorway. 

Ceiling  cracks  were  visible  within  a  radius 
of  30  feet  from  the  room  where  the  bomb 
exploded,  but  only  an  engineer  or  architect 
could  accurately  assess  the  impact  on  the 
old  mortar,  the  sandstone  walls  or  the  under- 
pinning of  the  blast  area. 

Thomas  Clancy,  supervising  engineer  for 
the  architect  of  the  Capitol,  said  workmen 


were  still  investigating  the  degree  of  the 
damages. 

The  second  floor — where  the  Senate  cham- 
ber is  located — escaped  with  almost  no  dam- 
age. A  few  prisms  from  chandeliers  in  the 
corridor  fell  to  the  floor  and  shattered  and 
one  statue  was  partially  Jarred  from  its  base, 
but  there  was  no  other  visible  damage. 

Architects  apparently  plan  to  duplicate 
the  damaged  items  as  much  as  possible.  One 
workman  was  labeling  wooden  window 
frames  by  window  and  section  and  said  they 
would  be  discarded  once  they  were  dupli- 
cated. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  bomb  exploded, 
experts  from  the  District  police,  the  FBI  and 
Army  demolition  squads  swarmed  through 
the  building  and  over  its  grounds,  looking 
for  evidence. 

The  blast  occurred  in  a  room  off  a  small 
rotunda  open  to  the  public,  which  is  next 
to  the  chamber  beneath  the  Great  Rotunda. 
The  barbershop  site  is  next  to  a  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  bearing  room. 

The  bombing  was  the  Capitol's  first  since 
July  1915  when  a  device  left  in  the  Senate 
Reception  Room  exploded  diiring  the  night. 

A  man  named  Frank  Holt,  who  the  next 
day  wounded  financier  J.  P.  Morgan  at  Glen 
Cove,  N.Y.,  confessed  to  having  planted  the 
bomb  as  a  protest  over  arms  sales  to  aUlet 
during  World  War  I. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening 
Star,  Mar.  1,  1971] 

Tourists  Visittno  Capitol  Have  Faced 
Few  Regulations 

Until  today's  bombing,  the  1  million  or  so 
tourists  who  visit  the  U.S.  Capitol  annually 
have  been  free  to  go  anywhere  in  the  build- 
ing between  9  a.m.  and  4:30  p.m.  except 
private  offices  and  the  floors  of  the  two  cham- 
bers. 

Capt.  James  Trolllnger  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice said  be  had  no  word  on  whether  this 
policy  would  bo  changed,  but  seven  hours 
fifter  the  explosion  only  employees  and  press 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  building  on  the 
Senate  side. 

Trolllnger  said  at  midmomlng  that,  except 
for  today's  restriction  of  visitors  on  the  Sen- 
ate side,  no  new  security  regulations  for  the 
Capitol  had  been  Issued. 

He  added,  however,  that  Capitol  police  and 
Senate  officials  would  be  conferring  through 
the  day  on  the  need  for  any  long-range 
changes  in  building  security  policy. 

A  "biUlding  check"  normally  is  carried  out 
at  4:30  p.m.  when  the  structvire  closes  for 
the  day,  Trolllnger  added.  Although  he  did 
not  specify  procedures,  he  said  the  men  look 
for  "anything  that  doesn't  belong  where  it 
Is." 

The  only  regtilations  on  visitors,  he  said, 
apply  in  the  Senate  and  House  galleries,  con- 
sidered part  of  the  chambers.  Visitors  are 
not  allowed  to  carry  cameras  or  packages  of 
any  type  Into  them,  he  said,  except  women 
are  allowed  to  retain  their  purses. 


THE  ISSUE— HIGH  INTEREST  VER- 
SUS LOW  INTEREST  RATES— THE 
92D  CX)NGRESS  SHOULD  AVOID 
THE  HIGH-INTEREST  TAG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez). Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)    is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
patient — the  American  public — has  re- 
covered from  the  high  fever  of  the  high- 
est Interest  rates  in  the  history  of  this 
land,  the  Nixon  administration  is  pro- 
posing that  he  be  pushed  out  into  the 
cold  once  again. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
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proposal  to  allow  $10  billion  of  long-term 
Government  securities  to  be  marketed 
without  regard  to  the  congresslonally  im- 
posed ceiling  of  4^4  percent.  This  would 
be  a  removed — I  repeat,  a  removal — of 
the  4 '/4 -percent  ceiling  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  53  years. 

Removal  of  this  ceiling — under  the 
guise  of  this  $10  billion  back  door 
scheme — would  reverse  the  trend  toward 
lower  interest  rates  and  saddle  the  Amer- 
ican public  with  another  round  of  tight 
money  and  high  interest  rates.  The  trend 
toward  lower  rates  is  Just  beginning  to 
trickle  down  to  the  consumers,  the  farm- 
ers, and  the  small  businessmen.  Now,  the 
administration — through  its  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  John  Connally — ^proposes 
that  the  Congress  go  along  with  an  ill- 
timed,  poorly  thought-out  scheme  to 
wipe  out  the  4V4-percent  ceiling. 

The  administration's  gall  stems  from 
the  belief  that  the  people  have  a  short 
memory.  The  adinlnistratlon  believes 
that  the  American  people — now  that  in- 
terest rates  have  begun  to  decline — will 
forget  about  the  hardships  of  1969  and 
1970  when  Interest  rates  rose  and  hung 
at  the  very  highest  levels  ever  recorded 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  The  ad- 
ministration believes  it  can  sneak  this 
legislation  through  the  Congress  while 
the  people  are  deceived  Into  thinking 
that  we  are  headed  toward  a  low-Interest 
policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
not  as  easily  deluded  as  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration thinks.  The  people  well  re- 
member the  disastrous  effects  of  the  high 
interest  charges  of  1969.  and  miUions  are 
still  suffering  from  the  consequences  of 
these  high-interest  policies.  The  Ameri- 
can people  know  that  the  4  y4 -percent 
ceiling  is  a  congressional  mandate  for 
low  Interest  and  they  will  not  be  fooled 
with  high-sounding  phrases  about  debt 
management,  the  bond  markets,  and  the 
sad  tales  of  the  overworked  Treasury 
officials. 

Even  if  Secretary  Connally  has  for- 
gotten his  democratic  upbringing,  let  me 
assure  this  House  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  not  forgotten  what 
the  4  "/4 -percent  ceiling  on  long-term 
Government  obligations  means. 

Not  only  Is  the  Nixon  administration 
attempting  to  fool  the  American  people, 
but  It  also  believes  that  It  can  pull  the 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  435  Members  of 
this  House.  Secretary  Connally — carry- 
ing out  the  will  of  the  White  House— is 
perfectly  willing  to  have  the  92d  Congress 
serve  as  the  fall  guy  for  any  future  inter- 
est rate  Increases — any  increases  which 
occur  over  the  next  2  years.  If  the 
Congress  allows  the  4  y4 -percent  celling 
to  be  broken,  it  will  be  blamed— and 
rightfully  so— when  Interest  rates  go  up 
later  this  year. 

I  hope  there  are  no  Members — be  they 
Republicans  or  Democrats — ^who  will 
want  to  carry  a  high-interest  tag  Into  the 
1972  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amazing  thing  about 
this  proposal  is  that  the  Congress  is 
forced  to  repeatedly  relive  history  and  to 
reeducate  the  executive  branch.  Once  be- 
fore, we  had  a  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury—who once  bore  proudly  the  label  of 
Democrat — who  joined  a  Republican  ad- 


ministration and  who  quickly  trotted  up 
to  Capitol  Hill  with  a  grandiose  scheme 
to  wipe  out  the  4  >4 -percent  celling.  This 
man  was  Robert  B.  Anderson — who  I 
must  admit  was  also  from  Texas. 

He  tried  to  sell  the  Congress  In  1959 
and  1960  on  the  wonders  of  allowing  the 
debt  managers  to  market  long-term  Gov- 
ernment securities  without  regard  to  in- 
terest rate  ceilings. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  appears  that 
Secretary  Connally  has  found  former 
Secretary  Anderson's  speech  file  at  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  similarities 
are  startling.  The  phrases  are  the  same. 
The  proposal  is  almost  identical.  It  just 
happens  to  be  the  Nixon  administration 
instead  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. 

But,  my  friends,  it  Is  8  Democratic  Con- 
gress. It  was  a  Democratic  Congress  In 

1959  and  1960  which  turned  down  Sec- 
retary Anderson's  ill-conceived  scheme. 
We  still  have  a  Democratic  Congress  and 
it  will  be  a  Democratic  92d  Congress 
which  rejects — in  overwhelming  num- 
bers— this  latest  proposal  to  Impose  high 
interest  rates  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Members  of 
this  House  who  were  not  here  in  1959  and 

1960  will  go  back  to  the  Congressional 
Record  and  review  the  debates  that  took 
place  at  that  time.  The  Democrats  won 
that  fight  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  a  major  factor  In  the  great  Demo- 
cratic victory  of  1960. 

In  1960,  the  Democratic  Party  stated  in 
Its  platform : 

The  Republican  high-interest  policy  has 
extracted  a  costly  toll  from  every  American 
who  has  financed  a  home,  an  automobile, 
a  refrigerator  or  a  television  set. 

It  has  foisted  added  burdens  on  taxpayers 
of  State  and  local  governments  which  must 
borrow  for  schools  and  other  public  serv- 
ices. 

It  has  added  to  the  cost  of  many  goods 
and  services,  and  hence  has  been  itself  a  fac- 
tor In  inflation. 

It  has  created  windfalls  for  many  finan- 
cial institutions. 

The  $9  billion  of  added  interest  charges  on 
the  national  debt  toould  have  been  even 
higher  but  for  the  prudent  Insistence  of  the 
Democratic  Oongress  that  the  ceiling  on  in- 
terest rates  for  long-term  Oovemment  bonds 
be  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  my  Republi- 
can friends  will  forgive  me  for  recalling 
the  good  deeds  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  late  1950's.  Let  me  say  that  I  re- 
alize that  there  are  many  good  Republi- 
can Members  on  this  floor  who  deplore 
high  Interest  rates  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  be  with  us  tomorrow  afternoon  when 
we  vote  down  this  back  door  scheme  to 
wipe  out  the  4 '74 -percent  celling.  I  hope 
that  my  Republican  friends  do  not  re- 
peat the  mistakes  of  some  of  their  col- 
leagues of  the  late  1950's. 

In  the  past  few  days.  I  have  talked  pri- 
vately with  some  of  these  R^nibllcan 
Members  and  I  am  convinced  that  they 
plan  to  resist  the  strong  pressure  fnwn 
downtown  on  this  Issue.  This  Issue — here 
In  1971 — ^need  not  be  a  partisan  issue  un- 
less the  Republican  leadership  desires  to 
muake  it  so. 

The  American  people  will  divide  the 


Issue  in  clear  terms — high  Interest  rates 
versus  low  interest  rates.  That  will  be 
the  division  which  will  be  recorded  for 
the  people  to  analyze  and  study  in  the 
coming  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  no  secret  that  some 
of  the  experts  are  predicting  another 
jump  in  the  prime  interest  rate  later  in 
the  year.  If  this  happens — and  if  we  re- 
move the  4^4 -percent  ceiling— it  will  be 
very  difficult — if  not  Impossible — for  the 
92d  Congress  to  wipe  off  the  tag  of  "the 
high-interest  Congress." 

The  sad  thing  about  this  proposal  is 
that  the  administration — and  the  debt 
managers  down  at  the  Treasury — have 
absolutely  no  need  for  this  new  author- 
ity. Secretary  Connally  all  but  admitted 
this  fact  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  fEwit.  the 
testimony — as  printed  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — shows  plainly  that 
Secretary  Connally  was  surprised  that 
the  committee  was  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  scheme.  He  was  so  surprised 
that  he  failed  to  bring  the  facts  and 
figures  to  document  his  request. 

But  for  some  reason,  this  sad  little  ef- 
fort has  reached  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  House  can  do  a  great  service  to 
Secretary  Connally  and  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration by  flrmly  rejecting  this 
proposal  and  burying  the  Issue  for  the 
rest  of  this  Congress. 

Secretary  Connally  was  extremely 
vague  about  the  interest  rates  which 
might  be  charged  the  taxpayer  if  the 
Government  went  into  the  long-term 
market  without  the  congressional  re- 
strictions involved  in  the  4  y4 -percent 
celling.  Caught  by  surprise.  Secretary 
Connally  has  said  that  the  interest  rates 
on  long-term  obligations  would  be 
"somewhere  In  the  ballpark  of  I  would 
guess  6  percent,  6V2  percent.  In  this  gen- 
eral range." 

This  Is  startlingly  Imprecise  language 
for  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  Is 
making  a  proposal  which  might  cost  the 
taxpayers  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
in  added  Interest  charges. 

But  accepting  Secretary  Connally's  in- 
stant economics,  it  becomes  quickly  ap- 
parent just  how  bad  a  deal  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  are  attempting 
to  foist  on  the  American  public. 

Last  week,  the  Treasury  Department 
marketed  short-term  obligations  for 
around  3\^  percent — or  2y2  percent  to 
3  percent  below  what  Secretary  Con- 
nally Is  proposing  In  the  long-term  mar- 
ket. Mr.  Speaker,  It  takes  no  great  expert 
to  come  up  with  the  conclusion  that  6y2- 
percent  Interest  Is  more  than  3  Vi -per- 
cent interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
clipping  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
Tuesday,  March  2,  which  establishes  the 
low  Interest  available  on  short-term 
Oovemment  borrowings: 
Treasury  Bnx  Rate  Hits  TV^-Ykar  Low 

The  costs  to  the  government  for  short- 
term  borrowing  continued  to  fall  this  week, 
as  Treasury  bill  rates  dropped  to  their  low- 
est point  in  seven  and  a  half  years. 

For  91-day  bills  the  rate  was  3.347  per  cent, 
down  from  3.497  last  week  and  at  the  lowest 
point  since  Sept.  9,  1983.  when  the  rate  was 
3.343  per  cent.  A  total  of  $1.9  blUion  91-day 
bills  were  sold. 
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For  182-day  bills,  of  which  $1.4  billion  were 
sold,  the  rate  fell  to  3.467  per  cent,  down 
from  last  week's  3.590  per  cent,  and  also  the 
lowest  since  Sept.  9,  1963,  when  It  was  3.460 
per  cent. 

Based  on  the  proposed  borrowing  of 
$10  billion,  this  interest  rate  differen- 
tial— between  long  term  and  short  term — 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  about  $300  mil- 
lion in  added  interest  charges  annually. 
The  additional  costs,  of  course,  would 
eventually  be  much  larger  than  this  since 
once  the  celling  was  broken  we  would 
have  a  flood  of  long-term  securities  is- 
sued at  high  interest  rates. 

Actually,  Secretary  Connally's  estimate 
of  6  percent  to  G'/i  percent  may  well  end 
up  being  highly  conservative.  Since  Sec- 
retary Connally  made  his  public  an- 
nouncement about  removing  the  ^V^- 
percent  ceiling — the  long-term  bond 
market  has  worsened  drastically. 

Last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  states: 

By  the  early  part  of  last  week,  interest 
rates  on  high-grade  corporate  bonds  had 
Jumped  nearly  a  f\ill  point  from  the  low 
levels  reached  In  early  February. 

Similar  analysis — indicating  the 
worsening  condition  of  long-term  mar- 
kets— have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  financial 
pages  of  other  major  publications  across 
the  land.  The  situation  undoubtedly  will 
get  worse  in  coming  weeks  since  corpo- 
rations are  expected  to  enter  the  long- 
term  market  to  make  borrowings  in  ex- 
cess of  $3V2  billion  during  the  month  of 
March.  This  will  be  a  recordbreaking 
bond  offering  by  corporations. 

Yet  we  have  an  administration  which 
Is  asking  the  Congress  to  push  the 
Treasury  Department  out  into  this 
crowded  and  imcertain  long-term 
market. 

It  Is  highly  regrettable  that  Secretary 
ConnaUy  appeared  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  without  any  economic 
data  to  indicate  the  impact  of  massive 
long-term  borrowings  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  con- 
sider any  piece  of  legislation  when  the 
proponents  of  the  measure  can  give  no 
inkling  as  to  its  effect  on  the  public. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Secretary  Con- 
nally— and  his  battery  of  Treasury  ex- 
perts— did  not  discuss  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  the  serious  Im- 
pact of  long-term  Oovemment  borrow- 
ings— at  high  interest  rates — on  local 
and  State  governments.  Local  and  State 
governments,  including  school  districts, 
are  entering  the  bond  markets  in  grow- 
ing volume  after  a  long  drought  created 
by  high  interest  rates  and  tight  money. 
Now,  the  administration  proposes  that 
the  Federal  Government  enter  this  same 
long-term  market,  pushing  out  local  gov- 
ernments and  stopping  thousands  of 
badly  needed  projects. 

If  this  proposal  to  eliminate  the  4Vi- 
percent  ceiling  goes  through,  there  will 
be  hundreds  of  schoolhouses,  water  and 
sewer  plants,  and  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects canceled.  It  is  Ironical  that  the 
Nixon  administration — which  is  pro- 
posing revenue  sharing  with  the  States — 
would  turn  around  and  suggest  some- 


thing which  would  sop  up  the  available 
funds  for  local  and  State  entities. 

The  home  buyer — ^who  has  suffered 
mightily  in  this  high-interest  period — is 
similarly  hurt  by  the  4  y4 -percent  pro- 
posal. The  home  buyer  is  seeking  long- 
term  money — 25-  and  30-year  mort- 
gages— and  the  Federal  Government  is 
threatening  to  siphon  off  this  credit. 
Certainly  the  Congress  owes  the  long- 
suffering  home  buyer  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  long-term  borrowings  by 
the  Federal  Government  tend  to  sop  up 
credit  and  to  dampen  economic  develop- 
ment. We  already  have  well  in  excess  of 

6  percent  unemployed  and  this  current 
proposal,  If  successful,  will  drive  more 
people  Into  the  unemployment  ranks. 

Members  of  the  House  should  realize 
that  long-term  savings  are  In  short  sup- 
ply and  that  the  long-term  market  has 
a  very  limited  liquidity.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  enters  the  long-term 
market — particularly  in  periods  of  high 
interest  rates — It  becomes  a  vicious  com- 
petitor with  long-term  investments 
which  create  jobs  and  which  provide 
funding  for  schools,  jobs,  urbsin  renewal, 
water  and  sewer  plants  and  similar 
projects. 

In  contrast,  the  short-term  market  is 
by  definition  much  more  liquid  and  bet- 
ter able  to  handle  Government  borrow- 
ings without  creating  serious  and  adverse 
conditions  for  public  projects  and  job- 
creating  businesses. 

In  their  desperate  effort  to  sell  this 
scheme,  the  proponents  have  spread 
many  misconceptions  about  the  4  Vi  -per- 
cent ceiling.  We  have  heard  a  lot  about 
so-called  debt  management.  There  have 
been  claims  that  the  4  >/4 -percent  ceiling 
makes  debt  management  diflQcult. 

If  the  proponents  are  saying  that  the 
4  y4 -percent  ceiling  make  it  difficult  for 
the  debt  managers  to  Impose  high  inter- 
est rates  on  long-term  Government  bor- 
rowings, they  are  quite  correct.  The  ^Va- 
percent  ceiling  is  intended  to  msike  It 
difficult  for  the  debt  managers  to  lock  In 
high  interest  rates  which  the  taxpayers 
would  have  to  pay  over  the  20-,  30-,  40-, 
and  even  the  50-year  life  of  long-term 
bonds. 

The  Congress  never  intended  to  make 
it  easy  for  the  bureaucrats  in  the  debt 
management  office  to  gouge  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  I  am  much  less  concerned 
about  the  difficulties  of  the  debt  man- 
agers than  I  am  In  the  interest  bills  that 
the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay.  If  market- 
ing short-term  Government  securities 
takes  10  minutes  off  of  the  golf  games  of 
the  various  debt  managers,  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  will  still  survive. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  4  Vi -percent 
celling  does  not  prevent  the  Federal 
Grovernment  from  entering  the  market 
to  borrow  the  money  It  needs.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  has  ample  authority  to 
borrow  In  the  short-term  market.  It  can 
market  bills  and  notes  of  suiy  kind  so 
long  as  the  maturities  do  not  exceed  7 
years.  In  1967,  the  Congress  lengthened 
the  definition  of  a  note  from  5  years  to 

7  years  and  the  Treasury  Department 
has  yet  to  make  full  use  of  this  new 
authority. 

The  Congress  is  not  prohibiting  the 
Nixon   administration  from  marketing 


long-term  Government  obligations.  It  Is 
just  preventing  the  administration  from 
marketing  the  bonds  at  high  interest 
rates.  The  4 '/4 -percent  ceiling  does  not 
prevent  marketing  of  long-term  bonds 
and  the  Nixon  administration  will  be  able 
to  market  all  of  these  types  of  obliga- 
tions just  as  soon  as  policies  are  adopted 
which  will  drive  down  interest  rates  in 
the  long-term  market.  Retention  of  the 
4y4-percent  celling  is  an  Incentive  for 
the  debt  managers  to  pursue  and  pro- 
mote policies  which  will  drive  down  long- 
term  rates.  It  is  wise  for  the  Congress  to 
keep  this  incentive  in  the  law. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  able  to 
market  long-term  Government  bonds 
within  the  4 '4 -percent  ceiling  until  in- 
terest rates  started  skyrocketing  in  mid- 
1965.  During  the  1965-71  period,  the 
Federal  Government — as  the  Congress 
Intended — had  had  to  drop  out  of  the 
long-term  market.  It  can  come  back  Into 
this  market  just  as  soon  as  the  long-term 
rates  drop. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation— 
and  I  do  not  blame  them — have  grasped 
at  various  straws  to  support  their  case 
for  higher  interest  rates.  The  hearing 
record  cites  a  one-paragraph  letter  from 
various  former  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury— none  of  whom  appeared  to  answer 
questions.  The  proponents  have  put 
much  stock  In  the  view  of  these  former 
Secretaries  without  Informing  the  public 
or  the  Congress  that  these  former  ofiB- 
cials  are  today  commercial  bankers,  In- 
vestment advisers,  or  investment  bank- 
ers. In  one  case — ^Davld  Kennedy — the 
former  Secretary  Is  still  a  member  of 
the  administration  and  it  would  be  most 
surprising  if  he  did  not  support  the  ad- 
ministration position  on  the  4  Vi -percent 
celling.  These  former  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  are  all  honorable  men  but  it 
would  be  amazing  If  they  went  against 
the  position  of  the  banking  and  finan- 
cial community  which  now  p>ays  their 
salaries. 

In  fact,  the  hearing  record  contains 
letters  from  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, the  Investment  Bankers,  and 
similar  financial  organizations  urging 
that  the  Congress  stick  the  consumers 
with  higher  interest  rates  through  re- 
moval of  the  4 ^-percent  celling.  This 
has  been  the  traditional  viewpoint  of 
bankers  through  decades  of  monetary 
policy. 

Unfortunately,  the  many  consumer, 
labor,  and  rural  organizations — which 
represent  people — were  not  represented 
in  the  hearing  record  which  Is  being 
distributed  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
All  of  these  groups  oppose — in  strong 
terms — the  removal  of  the  4  Vi -percent 
ceiling.  These  groups  Include: 

The  AFL-CIO;  the  United  Auto 
Workers;  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA;  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
ooeratlve  Association;  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America;  the  National 
Rural  Housing  Coalition;  the  National 
Farmers  Union;  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  In  the  Rtcoro 
copies  of  various  telegrams  and  letters 
which  have  been  received  from  some 
of  these  organizations: 
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AFL-CIO. 
Washington,  Z).C.,  March  1,  I97i. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
17.5.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C.: 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  urges  defeat  of 
iectlon  3  of  Hii.  4690  which  would  allow 
long  term  Government  obligations  to  be 
marketed  without  regard  to  Interest  celling. 
At  a  time  when  Interest  rates  are  falling 
on  long  term  loans,  It  would  be  counter- 
productive to  the  Nation's  economic  Inter- 
est to  end  the  longstanding  4% -percent 
rate.  American  working  men  and  women 
are  now  paying  the  heavy  cost  of  inflation 
and  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
further  the  cost  of  unneeded  higher  inter- 
est rates  on  Government  borrowing. 
Andrew  J.  Biemuxer, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 


borrowings  would  set  a  bad  precedent  that 
has  serious  implications  for  our  national 
economy,  which  is  already  suffering  from 
the  general  high  level  of  Interest  rates.  We 
strongly  urge  that  the  existing  414  per  cent 
celling  remain  in  effect  on  all  Federal  long- 
term  borrowings. 

Robert  D.  Partrtoge, 

General  Manager. 


to  6V4%.  Removal  of  the  4>4%  ceiling  would 
be  a  bonanza  to  the  banks  and  the  wealthy 
and  a  serious  setback  for  farmers  and  con- 


UNrrED  Auto  Workers, 

February  22,  1970. 
TJAW  strongly  opposes  lifting  Interest 
rate  ceiling  on  $10  billion  of  long-term 
Treasury  bonds.  We  believe  such  action 
would  be  unduly  costly,  and  would  have 
detrimental  effect  on  home  mortgages  and 
state  and  municipal  bond  markets.  We 
urge  your  Committee  to  reject  Treasury 
proposal. 

Lkonaro   Woodcock, 

President. 

The  Cooperative  League  or  the  USA 
February  22,  1971. 

On  no  subject  during  Its  55-year  history 
of  working  in  behalf  of  rural  and  urban  con- 
sumers has  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA  been  more  consistent  than  it  has  In  op- 
posing high  interest  rates  which  strike  at 
the  health  of  the  entire  national  economy, 
but  especially  at  those  on  low  and  fixed  In- 
comes who  are  least  able  to  cope  with  the 
Immediate  devastating  effects  of  any  relaxa- 
tion of  interest  rate  controls. 

These  include  the  young  newly  married 
couples  seeking  homes,  the  elderly  trying 
to  make  it  on  small  pensions,  and  the  poor 
of  any  age. 

At  Its  most  recent  biennial  Congress  in 
New  York  this  position  was  restated  in  a 
imanlmous  action  when  the  Congress  de- 
clared : 

"The  Cooperative  League  believes  that  a 
high-Interest,  tight-money  policy  in  no  way 
benefits  the  general  welfare,  but  has  the 
effect  of  stifling  economic  activity  and 
growth.  Cooperatives  and  small  businesses 
are  especially  handicapped  by  such  a  pwlicy, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people  they  serve." 

Therefore,  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA  can  only  view  with  dismay  the  proposal 
to  remove  the  long-established  interest  cell- 
ing In  the  sale  of  $10  billion  in  long-term 
government  bonds  at  a  time  when  Interest 
rates  are  declining  for  all  tjrpes  of  govern- 
ment commitments.  To  reverse  this  policy  in 
this  way  will  have  a  wide-ranging  effect 
throughout  the  economy  that  will  cost  every 
consumer  in  ways  he  cannot  afford. 


[Copy  of  Telegram] 
Natiokal  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association, 

February  23, 1971. 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation Is  strongly  oppKised  to  the  proposal 
which  would  allow  the  Treasury  Department 
to  issue  $10  billion  of  long-term  government 
securities  without  regard  to  the  traditional 
and  statutory  4  V*  %  Interest  rate  celling  on 
such  borrowings.  The  nearly  1.000  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  serving  some  24  million  rural 
people  are  on  record  against  a  high  Interest 
rate  policy  because  of  Its  detrimental  effect 
on  farmers,  small  businessmen,  homeowners 
and  on  economic  development  both  In  rural 
and  urban  America.  The  proposal  to  by-pass 
the   Interest   rate   celling  on   some  Federal 


Consumer  Federation  or  America 

February  26,  1971. 

"Consumer  Federation  of  America  believes 
the  consumer  has  a  responsible  role  In  the 
American  economy.  We  have  consistently 
supported  low  Interest  rates.  We  organized 
the  Emergency  Committee  for  I/Jw  Interest 
Rates  In  1969  and  through  this  coalition 
sought  to  inform  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  of  our  concern. 

"I  am  writing  you  on  behalf  of  CFA's  190 
member  organizations  whose  members  are 
In  every  state  and  number  in  the  millions. 
We  are  deeply  disturbed  at  efforts  to  allow  the 
Federal  Treasury  Department  to  issue  $10 
billion  of  long-term  government  securities 
without  regard  to  the  statutory  4V4%  cell- 
ing. To  lift  the  celling  on  long-term  govern- 
ment debt  and  allow  Interest  rates  to  soar  for 
future  generations  seems  to  us  an  Irrespon- 
sible position  for  this  country  to  take. 

"We  urge  you  to  lead  the  flght  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  against  efforts  to  repeal 
the  4 1,4%  celling." 

Mrs.  Erma  Angevine, 

Executive  Director. 


The  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition 
February  23,  1971. 

The  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition 
urges  you  to  oppose  the  Administration's  ef- 
fort to  lift  the  ceiling  on  the  Interest  rate 
on  long-term  Federal  bonds.  ThU  63-year- 
old  celling  represents  a  Congressional  com- 
mitment to  reasonable  interest  rates  and 
such  a  commitment  is  of  vital  lmp>ortance 
to  housing.  Interest  charges  constitute  at 
least  one-fourth  of  monthly  housing  costs 
and  have  been  one  of  the  most  rapidly  ris- 
ing components  In  recent  years.  To  allow  the 
Treasury  to  lock  the  public  Into  paying 
higher  rates  for  long-term  borrowings  would 
not  only  be  a  disservice  to  taxpayers,  it  would 
represent  a  Congressional  sanction  of  high 
interest  rates  and  of  the  damage  they  do 
to  swjhlevement  of  our  national  housing  goals. 

For  far  too  long  the  Congress  has  abdicated 
its  responsibility  to  "Coin  money  and  deter- 
mine the  value  thereof."  The  interest  rate 
ceUing  is  the  last  vestige  of  Its  constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

Clay  L.  Cochran, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


sumers. 


[  Copy  of  Letter  1 
National  Farmers  Union 

February  26,  1971. 

High  interest  rates  have  consistently  hurt 
the  farmers  and  rural  citizens  across  the 
land.  We  strongly  oppose  any  tampering 
with  the  4V4%  ceiling  on  long-term  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  Removal 
of  the  celling  would  help  to  drive  up  in- 
terest rates  throughout  the  economy  and 
would  be  another  serious  blow  to  the  fam- 
ily farmer. 

In  addition,  removal  of  the  A%%  celling 
would  place  the  Federal  Gtovernment  In  di- 
rect competition  with  local  communltlee  and 
state  governments  which  are  seeking  to  fi- 
nance badly-needed  projects  after  years  of 
tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates.  Rural 
development  would  be  set  back  for  years 
if  the  Federal  Government  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  long-term  market  at  prenOllng 
Interest  rates. 

The  Federal  Government  is  able  to  fi- 
nance short-term  debt  for  3V4%  today  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  Impose  long-term  debt 
on  the  Amorlcan  taxpayer  at  rates  from  6% 


Tony  Dechant, 

President. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  is 
obviously  confused  about  its  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy.  The  testimony  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  plain- 
ly shows  that  the  administration  is  not 
prepared  to  properly  consider  long-term 
financing.  Secretary  Connally  gave  only 
the  vaguest  kind  of  answers  to  the  basic 
questions  presented  him  at  the  hearing. 
Several  times,  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  pressed  the  Secretary 
for  facts  about  the  effect  of  the  removal 
of  the  4^4 -percent  ceiling.  The  follow- 
ing exchange  between  the  Honorable 
John  Watts  of  Kentucky  and  Secretary 
Connally  Illustrates  just  how  little  the 
Treasury  Department  knows  about  its 
own  proposal: 

Mr.  Watts.  If  Congress  did  raise  the  In- 
terest rates,  you  would  have  to  come  up 
with  some  figures  that  you  decided  to  try 
an  Issue  on,  would  you  not? 

Secretary  Connally.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Watts.  And  you  would  have  to  come 
up  with  some  length  of  time. 

Secretary  Connally.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Watts.  And  you  don't  have  those  fig- 
ures now? 

Secretary  Connally.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Watts.  And  you  didn't  want  to  go 
to  that  trouble  until  you  have  the  author- 
ity to  do  It;  is  that  right? 

SecreUiry  Connally.  I  didn't  want  to  pre- 
sume too  much  on  the  committee,  Mr. 
Watts.  This  rate  had  not  been  changed  since 
1918.  and  I  frankly  didn't  think  I  was  go- 
ing to  be  so  persuasive  as  to  be  able  to 
accomplish  It  this  morning. 

Mr.  Watts.  You  came  up  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  not  getting  it? 

Secretary  Connally.  No.  sir.  Not  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  also 
seems  totally  confused  about  the  Inter- 
est rate  picture.  The  testimony  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  found 
Secretary  Connally  walking  on  all  sides 
of  this  vital  question.  First,  Secretary 
Connally  stated: 

I  will  not  attempt  to  forecast  Interest 
rates.  But  I  must  express  my  conviction  that 
It  would  be  Imprudent  to  refrain  entirely 
from  medium  or  long-term  financing  in  the 
hope  that  market  rates  will  soon  decline  to  a 
level  that  would  make  such  financing  prac- 
ticable within  the  current  celling.  The  pos- 
sibility of  Increases,  as  well  as  the  h(q>e  of 
declines,  must  be  considered  In  appraising 
possible  costs. 

Then  later  in  the  same  hearing,  Sec- 
retary Connally  said: 

I  would  assume  that  with  Interest  rates 
declining  as  they  are  now,  that  the  poesl- 
bUlty  would  exist  within  the  next  several 
months  that  we  could  issue  some  long-term 
bonds  at  a  very  favorable  rate  of  interest. 

In  one  case.  Secretary  Connally  seems 
to  be  preparliig  the  Congress  for  another 
increase  In  interest  rates;  in  the  other 
he  seems  to  be  attempting  to  prepare 
the  Congress  for  a  decrease  In  interest 
rates.  Apparently,  the  Congress  Is  sup- 
posed to  guess  which  Is  the  correct  an- 
swer. 

The  administration  apparently  does 
not  know  which  way  It  is  leading  the 
country  on  monetary  policy — or  which 
way  monetary  policy  is  leading  the  ad- 
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ministration.  But  apparently  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  drag  Congress 
along  as  the  scapegoat  wherever  it  goes 
on  monetary  policy.  If  it  can  convince 
the  Congress  to  remove  the  4 1/4 -percent 
ceiling,  the  administration  knows  that 
the  Congress  will  have  to  share  the  blame 
for  any  later  increases  in  the  interest 
rates.  It  is  a  neat  political  game  that 
only  requires  that  the  Congress  play  the 
role  of  dupe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  92d  Congress  has  a 
distinct  responsibility  to  uphold  low  In- 
terest rates  and  not  to  accept  adminis- 
tration proposals  which  would  lead  to 
higher  rates.  Most  of  this  Congress,  and 
this  includes  quite  a  few  Republicans — 
ran  on  platforms  calling  for  low  inter- 
est rates.  Tomorrow,  I  shall  oflfer  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  section  3  of  H.R.  4690.  This 
will  delete  the  provision  which  would  al- 
low the  Treasury  to  market  $10  billion  of 
long-term  Government  obligations  with- 
out regard  to  the  4  Vi -percent  ceiling. 
A  vote  In  favor  of  the  motion  to  strike 
will  be  a  vote  for  low  interest  rates.  We 
will  have  a  record  teller  vote  and  it  Is 
important  that  all  Members  be  present  to 
record  their  votes  for  low  interest  rates. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  questions  and  smswers  regard- 
ing the  4 '/4 -percent  celling: 

QtTESnONS    AND    ANSWERS 

Q.  Does  the  4V*%  ceiling  on  long-term 
Government  obligationa  prevent  the  Treas- 
ury Department  from  borrowing  to  meet 
money  rieeda  of  the  Federal  Government? 

A.  No,  the  Federal  Government  has  ample 
authority  to  borrow  In  the  short-term 
market — bills  and  notes  with  maturities  not 
exceeding  seven  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  4'A%  ceiling 
on  debt  management? 

A.  The  4%%  celling  prevents  the  debt 
managers  from  obligating  the  taxpayers  to 
high  Interest  rates  on  long-term  Government 
bonds  of  20,  30,  40  or  even  50  years.  It  pre- 
vents the  Federal  Government  from  entering 
the  long-term  market  when  that  market  is 
tight  and  Interest  rates  are  high. 

Q.  If  the  4Y^%  ceiling  is  retained,  when 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration to  market  long-term  Government 
bonds? 

A.  The  Nixon  Administration  will  be  able 
to  market  all  of  the  long-term  Government 
obligations  that  it  desires  as  soon  as  policies 
are  adopted  which  will  drive  down  rates  in 
the  long-term  market.  Retention  of  the 
4V4%  celling  Is  an  Incentive  for  the  debt 
managers  to  pursue  and  promote  policies 
which  wUl  drive  down  long-term  rates. 

Q.  Don't  the  proponents  of  removal  of  the 
4V4%  ceiling  claim  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  unable  to  market  long-term 
securities  in  modem  times? 

A.  This  claim  is  false.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  marketed  long-term  obligations 
within  the  4^^%  celling  as  late  as  mld-1965. 
When  Interest  rates  started  skyrocketing  in 
the  1966-71  period,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— as  the  Congress  intended — had  to 
drop  out  of  the  long-term  market. 

Q.  If  the  4V4  %  ceiling  were  removed,  what 
uxmld  be  the  likely  interest  charge  to  the 
taxpayer  on  long-term  bonds? 

A.  Long-term  Government  bonds  pre- 
viously Issued  are  trading  in  the  open  mar- 
ket with  yields  ranging  from  6%  to  6V4%. 
In  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  February  17,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  Connally  said  the  Interest 
rate  on  long-term  obligations  would  be 
"somewhere  In  the  ballpark  of  I  would  guess 
»%.  •%%,  In  this  general  range." 


Q.  How  does  6  to  6V3  %  compare  jvith  what 
the  Government  is  currently  financing  in  the 
short-term  market? 

A.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  liquidity  in 
the  short-term  market  and  as  recently  as 
last  week,  the  Treasury  Department  mar- 
keted Issues  for  3.4%  and  3.6%  Interest. 
The  short-term  rates  are  almost  50%  lower 
than  those  in  the  long-term  market. 

Q.  Has  the  Treasury  Department  submitted 
any  economic  analysis  or  projections  which 
ufould  indicate  the  impact  of  long-term 
Government  obligations  issued  without 
regard  to  the  4V*'yo  ceiling? 

A.  The  Treasury  Department  has  submitted 
no  economic  data  and  Page  24  of  the  hearing 
record  published  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  contains  replies  from  Secretary 
Connally  indicating  that  no  such  studies 
have  been  conducted.  Secretary  Connally 
explained  the  lack  of  data  in  this  manner: 
In  a  colloquy  with  Mr.  Watts,  Secretary 
Connally  explained  the  lack  of  data  in  this 
manner : 

Mr.  Watts.  You  don't  have  those  figures 
now? 

Secretary  Connally.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Watts.  And  you  didn't  want  to  go  to 
that  trouble  untU  you  hAve  the  authority  to 
do  it;  is  that  right? 

Secretary  Connally.  I  didn't  wamt  to  pre- 
sume too  much  on  the  committee,  Mr.  Watts. 
This  rate  had  not  been  changed  since  1918, 
and  I  frankly  dldnt  think  I  was  going  to 
be  so  p>ersuaslve  as  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
it  this  morning. 

Q.  Since  the  Treasury  has  not  marketed 
long-term  bonds  since  mid-1965,  has  the 
4y^%  ceiling  created  any  debt  management 
problems  over  the  past  five  years? 

A.  No,  and  Secretary  Connally  Is  the  best 
authority  for  this.  In  his  appearance  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Secretary 
Connally  admitted  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment would  not  have  marketed  long-term 
government  obligations  even  If  the  4>4% 
celling  had  been  removed. 

Q.  Is  the  Treasury  Department  proposing 
removal  of  the  <%  %  ceiling  because  it  feels 
interest  rates  are  declining  or  is  it  because 
they  think  interest  rates  are  going  up  again? 

A.  In  the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Secretary  Connally  gave 
both  answers.  First,  Secretary  Connally 
stated : 

"I  will  not  attempt  to  forecast  Interest 
rates.  But  I  must  express  my  conviction  that 
it  would  be  Imprudent  to  refrain  entirely 
from  medium  or  long-term  financing  in  the 
hope  that  market  rates  will  soon  decline  to 
a  level  that  would  make  such  financing  prac- 
ticable within  the  current  ceiling.  The  pos- 
sibility of  Increases,  as  well  as  the  hop>e  of 
declines,  must  be  considered  In  appraising 
possible  costs." 

Then  later  in  the  same  hearing,  Sec- 
retary Connally  said: 

I  would  assume  that  with  interest  rates 
declining  as  they  are  now,  that  the  possibil- 
ity would  exist  within  the  next  several 
months  that  we  could  Issue  some  long-term 
bonds  at  a  very  favorable  rate  of  Interest. 

In  one  case,  Secretary  Connally  seems 
to  be  preparing  the  Congress  for  another 
increase  in  Interest  rates;  in  the  other  he 
seems  to  be  attempting  to  prepare  the 
Congress  for  a  decrease  in  Interest  rates. 
Apparently  the  Congress  is  supposed  to 
guess  which  is  the  correct  answer. 

Q.  Isn't  the  proposal  just  to  allow  $10  bil- 
lion of  long-term  bonds  to  be  issued  without 
regard  to  the  4%%  ceiltng? 

A.  Yes,  but  this  is  simply  a  backdoor 
mecms  of  removing  the  colling.  Limiting  the 
first  Issues  to  $10  billion  la  a  gimmick  de- 
signed to  fool  the  pubUc  and  the  Congress 
Once  the  celling  Is  removed  for  $10  billion. 


the  authority  will  simply  be  extended  from 
time  to  time  and  the  4%%  celling  will  be 
gone  forever. 

Q.  Hasn't  Secretary  Connally  indicated  that 
he  would  use  the  power  carefully? 

A.  Secretary  Connally  could  have  hardly 
griven  any  other  answer.  It  is  the  same  an- 
swer given  the  Congress  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  all  the  other  agencies. 
All  want  the  Congress  to  grant  more  power 
and  more  money  and  all  promise  to  use  it 
wisely  and  prudently.  Secretary  Connally  is 
no  dlCFerent. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  Congress  would  be 
transferring  power  that  it  now  has  over  in- 
terest rates  to  Secretary  Connally  and  future 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury? 

A.  Yes,  Congress  would  be  relinquishing  its 
last  major  control  over  interest  rates  and 
debt  management.  The  taxpayers  would  be 
left  at  the  mercy  of  whoever  occupies  the  post 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

<}.  How  much  are  the  taxpayers  now  pay- 
ing in  interest  charges  on  the  national  debt? 

A.  The  taxpayers  are  now  paying  more 
than  $20  billion  annually  In  Interest  charges. 

Q.  Would  this  interest  bill  to  the  taxpay- 
ers be  increased  by  removal  of  the  4V4  %  ceil- 
ing? 

A.  Absolutely.  With  short-term  rates  at 
3.5%  and  long-term  rates  at  6.5%,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Interest  charges  on  many  new 
borrowings  will  be  nearly  double  If  the  Con- 
gress goes  along  with  removal  of  the  414% 
ceUing. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  Treasury  Department  claim 
that  various  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  who 
have  served  in  previous  administrations  sup- 
port removal  of  the  4^4  %  ceiling?  Why  would 
they  hold  such  a  position? 

A.  The  Ways  and  Means  hearing  record  does 
show  a  brief  one-paragr^h  letter  signed  by 
former  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury;  however, 
none  were  invited  to  appear  as  witnesses  to 
answer  questions.  More  importantly,  these 
former  Secretaries — with  one  exception — are 
now  In  private  life  and  draw  their  salaries 
as  commercial  bankers,  investment  bankers, 
and  investment  advisors.  One  of  the  former 
Secretaries  of  course  Is  David  Kennedy,  a 
former  banker  from  Chicago  who  is  still  part 
of  the  Nixon  Administration  and  who  would 
be  expected  to  support  the  Administration's 
view.  The  other  Secretaries  are  all  honor- 
able men  but  it  would  be  amazing  if  they 
went  against  the  position  of  their  present 
employers  on  this  issue. 

^.  What  has  happened  to  the  lovfj-term 
bond  market  since  Secretary  Connally  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee? 

A.  Interest  rates  have  been  rising  spectac- 
ularly In  the  long-term  bond  market.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New  York  Times— 
and  various  financial  publications — have 
noted  this  trend  in  the  past  few  days.  The 
Sunday  New  York  Times  states: 

"By  the  early  part  of  last  week,  interest 
rates  on  high  grade  corporate  bonds  had 
jumped  nearly  a  full  point  from  the  low  levels 
reached  in  early  February." 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  entering  a  market  in  which  inter- 
est rates  are  going  up? 

A.  That  is  correct.  And  the  situation  Is 
expected  to  get  worse  In  coming  weeks.  Cor- 
porations are  expected  to  sell  more  than 
$31/2  billion  of  long-term  bonds  during  the 
month  of  March — a  record-breaking  amount. 
Thus  the  Federal  Government  would  be  en- 
tering a  long-term  market  which  is  becoming 
fantastically  crowded  and  in  which  Interest 
rates  are  rising. 

Q.  What  effect  would  the  removal  of  the 
4V4%  ceiling  have  on  local  and  state  bond 
issues? 

A.  Loced  governments — Including  school 
districts,  cities,  and  states — are  moving  into 
the  long-term  bond  market  after  the  long 
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drought  created  by  tight  money.  The  entry 
of  the  Federal  Government — through  re- 
moval of  the  4'^%  ceiling — in  this  market, 
would  crowd  out  many  local  communities 
and  cause  thousands  of  badly-needed  proj- 
ects to  be  postponed  once  again. 

Q.  What  would  the  removal  of  the  4>^% 
ceiling  mean  to  the  average  homebuyer? 

A.  The  Homebuyer,  like  local  governments, 
needs  long-term  money — mortgages  of  25 
and  30  years — and  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  in  direct  competition  for  these 
types  of  funds. 

Q.  Isn't  it  argued  that  the  short-term  gov- 
ernment securities  compete  with  thrift  in- 
stitutions? 

A.  Today  short-term  Interest  rates  on  gov- 
ernment securities  are  about  3%%.  Savings 
and  loan  institutions  are  paying  6%  on  pass- 
book savings,  so  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
8^%  rate  to  be  drawing  funds  from  the 
savings  and  loans.  More  importantly,  the 
average  small  saver  does  not  buy  govern- 
ment securities  and  Is  in  fact  discouraged 
from  doing  so  by  Treasury  policies. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  long- 
term  and  short-term  markets  and  why  is 
there  so  mv£h  concern  about  the  Federal 
Government  entering  the  long-term  market? 

A.  Long-term  savings  are  always  in  shorter 
supply  and  the  long-term  market  has  a  lim- 
ited liquidity.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment enters  the  long-term  market — ^partic- 
ularly in  periods  of  high  interest  rates — It 
becomes  a  vicious  competitor  with  long-term 
Investments  which  create  jobs,  and  which 
provide  funding  for  schools,  water  and  sewer 
plants,  housing,  urban  renewal,  and  similar 
projects. 

In  contrast,  the  short-term  market  is  by 
definition  much  more  liquid  and  able  to 
handle  government  borrowings,  without  seri- 
ous and  adverse  effects  on  public  projects. 

Q.  What  effect  do  long-term,  Government 
borrowings  have  on  economic  policy? 

A.  Long-term  borrowings  by  the  Federal 
Government  tend  to  sop  up  credit  and  to 
dampen  economic  development.  Long-term 
borrowing  would  almost  certainly  worsen  the 
unemployment  situation  in  the  nation. 

Q.  Does  the  record  show  anywhere  how 
much  the  Government  would  charge  the  tax- 
payers for  these  long-term  bonds  and  when 
and  how  they  would  be  marketed? 

A.  These  questions — which  should  be  the 
key  to  any  consideration  of  the  legislation — 
are  answered  In  vague  and  Incomplete  terms 
by  the  Treasury.  Secretary  Connally  talks 
about  the  possibility  of  marketing  these 
bonds  In  "weeks"  or  "months."  At  the  same 
time,  he  refuses  to  explain  what  the  In- 
terest rate  would  be  and  indicates  the  Treas- 
ury has  made  no  study  of  the  question. 

Q.  In  short,  the  Congress  would  be  buy- 
ing a  "pig  in  the  poke." 

A.  Yes.  There  is  no  testimony  to  answer 
the  basic  questions  concerning  the  legis- 
lation. 

Q.  How  long  were  the  hearings  on  the 
legislation? 

A.  One  day. 

<?.  What  groups  support  the  legislation? 

A.  The  hearing  record  contains  letters  from 
national  lobb3rlng  organizations  such  as 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  the  In- 
vestment Bankers  and  similar  financial  In- 
stitutions. 

<?.  Who  opposes  the  removal  of  the  ceil- 
ing? 

A.  Virtually  all  the  major  labor,  consumer 
and  rural   organizatons.  Theiy  Include: 
l.The  AFL-CIO; 

2.  The  United  Auto  Workers: 

3.  The  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA; 

4.  The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association; 

5.  The  Consumer  Federation  of  America; 

6.  The  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition; 

7.  The  National  Farmers  Union; 

8.  The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 


Q.  Who  gets  the  interest  from  these  long- 
term  Government  bonds? 

A.  Purchases  in  the  long-term  government 
bond  market  are  made  by  commercial  banks, 
insurance  companies,  and  other  very  large 
Inatltutlonal  Investors.  In  addition,  a  select 
few  at  the  very  top-income  levels  are  able 
to  enter  this  market.  So  higher  Interest  pay- 
ments are  a  bonanza  for  large  Institutional 
Investors  and  the  very  wealthy.  The  aver- 
age person — who  wUl  pay  much  of  the  tax 
bill  on  the  higher-priced  securities — does  not 
receive  the  interest  payments  from  long- 
term  government  securities. 

(J.  What  effect  would  long-term  borrow- 
ings by  the  Federal  Government — at  high 
interest  rates — have  on  other  interest  rates 
in  the  economy? 

A.  With  growing  Federal  deficits — and  a 
large  national  debt — borrowings  by  the 
Treasury  Department  would  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  other  Interest  rates.  If  the 
Government  goes  into  the  long-term  market 
at  high  rates,  the  action  will  create  shock 
waves  throughout  the  money  markets,  push- 
ing up  other  interest  rates.  The  consumer, 
the  farmer,  the  small  businessman — and 
others  who  are  at  the  low  end  of  the  mone- 
tary process — will  feel  the  effect  through 
higher  Interest  rates.  Local  governments 
which  will  be  In  direct  competition  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  long-term  mar- 
ket will  be  particularly  hard  hit  if  the  Treas- 
ury Department  muscles  in  on  an  already 
overcrowded  long-term  market. 

Every  person  in  the  economy  has  been 
hard  hit  by  high  Interest  rates  and  it  would 
be  tragic  if  the  Congress  endorsed  a  policy 
which  would  reverse  the  trend  toward  lower 
interest  rates.  For  example,  in  recent  years, 
the  homeowner  has  been  paying  up  to  $38,- 
000  in  interest  on  a  $20,000  home.  Similar 
outrageous  Interest  payments  have  hit  the 
pocketbooks  of  consumers  in  every  state  and 
every  Congressional  district. 

Q.  Why  is  the  4y^%  ceiling  considered  a 
symbol  of  low  interest  rates? 

A.  It  is  a  Congressional  mandate  to  hold 
down  interest  rates  and  the  4>4  %  ceUlng  has 
saved  the  taxpayers  billions  of  doUars  over 
the  years.  Congress  has  let  much  of  its  influ- 
ence over  interest  rates  and  monetary  mat- 
ters slip  away,  but  the  414  %  celling  on  long- 
term  government  bonds  remains  as  a  sym- 
bol— as  a  Cong;ressional  statement  that  the 
nation  wants  the  lowest  possible  interest 
rates  and  that  Government  borrowings 
should  be  made  at  the  lowest  possible  inter- 
est rate.  Removal  of  the  ceiling  would  be 
interpreted  widely  as  a  signal  that  the  Con- 
gress was  abandoning  traditional  low  Inter- 
est policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  the 
House  deserve  credit  for  their  leadership 
roles  in  the  various  fights  to  hold  down 
interest  rates. 

A  large  number  of  Members  were  active 
on  this  issue  during  the  91st  Congress 
and  I  know  that  many  new  Members 
in  the  92d  Congress  are  of  like  mind. 

Ever  since  the  41/4 -percent  issue  came 
up  in  the  Eisenhower  administration,  we 
have  maintained  a  low  Interest  rate  com- 
mittee of  which  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  as  chairman.  The  mem- 
bership of  this  committee  has  varied 
from  Congress  to  Congress  and  I  want 
to  list  those  members  who  were  active 
on  the  committee  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress. Needless  to  say,  there  were  others 
who  were  sympathetic  to  the  efforts  of 
this  group,  but  whose  names  are  not 
listed  as  part  of  the  formal  committee. 

I  place  a  copy  of  a  list  of  members  of 
the  Low  Interest  Rate  Steering  Commit- 
tee in  the  Record: 


List  or  Mxmbess 


Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Ohio. 

Brock  Adams.  Wash. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  N.Y. 

Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Calif. 

Frank  Annunzio,  lU. 

William  A.  Barrett.  Pa. 

Tom  BevUl,  Ala. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  M.Y. 

Frank  J.  Brasco,  N.Y. 

BlU  D.  Burlison,  Mo. 

PhlUip  Burton,  Calif. 

James  C.  Corman,  Calif. 

Dominlck  V.  Daniels,  NJ. 

John  H.  Dent.  Pa. 

Charles  C.  Dlggs.  Jr.,  Mich. 

John  D.  Dingell.  Mich. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn,  B.C. 

Edwin  W.  Edwards,  La. 

Joshua  Ellberg,  Pa. 

Joe  L.  Evins,  Tenn. 

Nick  Galifianakls,  N.C. 

Cornelius  Gallagher.  N.J. 

Tom  S.  Gettys,  S.C. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Tex. 

Kenneth  J.  Gray,  111. 

Edith  Green,  Oreg. 

WllUam  J.  Green.  Pa. 

Martha  W.  GrlflSths,  Mich. 

G.  Elliott  Hagan,  Ga. 

James  M.  Hanley,  N.Y. 

Richard  T.  Hanna,  Calif. 

William  D.  Hathaway.  Maine 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Calif. 

Wayne  L.  Mays.  Ohio. 

Ken  Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Henry  Helstoskl.  N.J. 

Chet  HoUfield.  Calif. 

Richard  H.  Ichord,  Mo. 

Joseph  E.  Karth,  Minn. 

Robert  W.  Kastenmeler,  Wis. 

James  Kee,  W.  Va. 

Edward  I.  Koch,  N.Y. 

John  J.  McFall.  Calif. 

Ray  J.  Madden.  Ind. 

James  R.  Mann.  S.C. 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Hawaii 

Lloyd  Meeds,  Wash. 

John  Melcher.  Mont. 

Abner  J.  Mlkva,  lU. 

George  P.  Miller,  Calif. 

Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh.  N.J. 

Patsy  T.  Mink.  Hawaii 

Robert  H.  MoUohan,  W.  Va. 

John  E.  Moss,  Calif. 

Robert  N.  C.  Nix.  Pa. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr..  Mass. 

Edward  J.  Patten,  N.J. 

Claude  Pepper,  Fla. 

Bertram  L.  Podell.  N.Y. 

Melvln  Price.  111. 

Roman  C.  Puclnski,  111. 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  Calif. 

Henry  S.  Reuss,  Wis. 

Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr.,  N.J. 

Fred  B  E,ooney.  Pa. 

Edward  R.  Roybal,  Calif. 

William  F.  Ryan,  N.Y. 

Pernand  St  Germain,  R.I. 

B.  F.  Slsk.  Calif. 

Tom  Steed,  Okla. 

Robert  G.  Stephens.  Jr..  Ga. 

Louis  Stokes.  Ohio. 

Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  Mo. 

Fletcher  Thompson.  Ga. 

Robert  O.  Tlernan.  R.I. 

Morris  K.  Udall,  Ariz. 

Al  Ullman,  Oreg. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  Calif. 

Charles  A.  Vanlk,  Ohio. 

Jerome  R.  Waldle,  Calif. 

Charles  H.  Wilson,  Calif. 

Lester  L.  Wolff,  N.Y. 

Jim  Wright,  Tex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  special  credit  should  also 
be  given  to  those  Members  who  spon- 
sored low-interest  resolutions  during  the 
91st  Congress.  The  idea  for  these  reso- 
lutions was  originated  by  the  Honorable 
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Jim  Wright,  of  Texas,  and  the  Honorable 
Bill  Alexander,  of  Arkansas,  and  they 
did  much  to  keep  the  interest-rate  issue 
before  the  Congress  and  the  American 
pubUc.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  Is  a 
list  of  those  Members  who  sponsored  low- 
interest-rate  resolutions  in  the  91st  Con- 


gress. 


List  op  Sponsors 


Brock  Adams.  Wash. 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  N.Y. 
Bill  Alexander,  Ark. 
Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Calif. 
William  R.  Anderson.  Tenn. 
William  A.  Barrett,  Pa. 
Tom  BevUl,  Ala. 
Ray  Blanton,  Tenn. 
Edward  P.  Boland.  Mass. 
J.  Herbert  Burke,  Fla. 
Earle  Cabell,  Tex. 
Patrick  T.  Caffery,  La. 
Bob  Casey,  Tex. 
Bin  Chappell,  Jr.,  Fla. 
Don  H.  Clausen.  Calif. 
James  C.  Gorman.  Calif. 
Domlnlck  V.  Daniels,  N.J. 
John  H.  Dent.  Pa. 
John  D.  Dingell,  Mich. 
Don  Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwin  W.  Edwards,  La. 
Dante  B.  Pascell,  PTa. 
Walter  Flowers,  Ala. 
Donald  M.  Fraser,  Minn. 
Sam  Prledel,  Md. 
Nick  Gallflanakls,  N.C. 
Sam  Gibbons,  Fla. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Tex. 
Kenneth  J.  Gray.  HI. 
Edith  Green,  Oreg. 
James  A.  Haley,  Fla. 
Seymour  Halpern,  N.T. 
James  M.  Hanley,  N.T. 
Michael  Harrington,  Mass. 
Wayne  L.  Hays,  Ohio 
Ken  Hechler.  W.Va. 
Ken  Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Wash. 
Chet  HoUfleld,  Calif. 
James  Howard,  N.J. 
William  L.  Hungate,  Mo. 
Richard  H.  Ichord,  Mo. 
Harold  T.  Johnson,  Calif. 
Ed  Jones,  Tenn. 
Edward  I.  Koch,  N.Y. 
Robert  L.  Leggett,  Calif. 
Ray  J.  Madden,  Ind. 
Spark  M.  Mataunaga,  Hawaii. 
John  Melcher,  Mont. 
Abner  J.  Mlkva,  111. 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  Hawaii 
Luclen  N.  Nedzl,  Mich. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Penn. 
David  R.  Obey.  WUc. 
Arnold  Olsen,  Minn. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Mav. 
Richard  Otttnger,  N.T. 
Otto  E.  Passman,  La. 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  N.T. 
Richardson  Preyer,  N.C. 
David  Pryor.  Ark. 
Roman  C.  Puclnskl.  HI. 
Graham  Purcell,  Tex. 
William  J.  Randall,  Mlas. 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  Calif. 
Robert  A.  Roe,  N.J. 
William  F.  Ryan,  N.T. 
James  H.  Scheuer,  N.T. 
Robert  L.  F.  Slkes,  Fla. 
John  M.  Slack,  W.  Va. 
Louis  Stokee,  Ohio. 
W.  8.  (Bill)  Stuckey,  Jr.,  Ghk 
James  W.  Symington,  Mo. 
Roy  A.  Taylor,  N.C. 
Fletcher  Thompson,  Ga. 
Robert  O.  Tleman,  R.I. 
John  V.  Tunney,  Cal. 
Morris  K.  Udall,  Ariz. 
Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  Cal. 
Jerome  R.  Waldle.  Cal. 


Richard  C.  Wlilte.  Tex. 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  N.T. 
Jim  Wright,  Tex. 
Qua  Tatron,  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  of  these  Mem- 
bers— and  others  who  are  interested  in 
low  interest  rates — will  stay  on  the  floor 
as  much  as  possible  Wednesday  after- 
noon so  that  we  can  put  this  92d  Con- 
gress on  the  right  course  concerning 
monetary  policy.  We  now  have  a  chance 
to  put  our  words  and  promises  into  ac- 
tion. 


PRAYER  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 

Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Ruling  on  compulsory  prayer  in 
our  public  schools,  schoolchildren  across 
our  land  are  being  denied  the  privilege 
of  even  offering  voluntary  prayer. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
which  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  relating  to  prayer  in  public 
schools  and  other  public  buildings. 

This  resoluticHi  mentions  specifically 
schools  as  among  those  public  buildings 
in  which  voluntary  prayer  would  be  per- 
mitted. Since  some  regard  even  volim- 
tary  prayer  as  something  requiring 
formal  procedure,  the  measure  permits 
meditation  as  a  substitute  for  voluntary, 
nondenominational  prayer. 

The  people  in  my  district  have  peti- 
tioned my  efforts  toward  reversing  the 
Court  ruling  so  that  their  children  might 
liave  the  opportunity  to  give  thanks  to 
Ck>d  and  continue  the  traditions  of  our 
forefathers.  We  are  a  religious  people 
and  a  prayerful  people.  In  these  times  of 
constant  turmoil  and  shifting  values,  we 
all  need  the  reassurance  which  God  can 
give. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {ttoo-thir(U 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
CTiilted  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 
"Article;  — 

"Skction  1.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Constitution  shall  abridge  the  right  of  per- 
sons lawfully  assembled,  in  any  public  school 
or  other  public  building  which  is  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  through  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  to  participate  voluntarily  In 
nondenominational  prayer  or  meditation. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 


SPECIAL    REVENUE    SHARING    FOR 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

■nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  Is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Pres- 


ident has  forwarded  to  the  Congress  a 
proposal  to  transform  the  LEAA  block 
sustion  grant  program  into  a  special  reve- 
nue-sharing system.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant forward  step.  It  is  not  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  LEAA  program:  rather  it  is 
a  logical  and  necessary  improvement. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  the  Congress  acknowledged  its  de- 
termination to  aid  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  their  efforts  to  control  crime 
and  improve  their  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems. 

Americans  have  always  opposed  a  Fed- 
eral police  state.  A  basic  tenet  of  our  so- 
ciety has  been  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  rests  with  State  and  local 
governments.  With  the  growing  threat 
of  crime  and  public  disorder,  it  became 
apparent  that  State  and  local  author- 
ities needed  assistance  to  carry  out  these 
responsibilities. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration program,  created  by  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  has  been  the  vehicle 
for  the  furnishing  of  the  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

The  LEAA  program  has  been  based 
upon  the  requirement  that  each  State 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  State.  The  act  contains 
detailed  specifications  of  the  matters  to 
be  included  in  the  plan.  After  approval 
of  the  plan  by  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  a  block  action 
grant  is  made  to  the  State  to  fund  the 
planned  programs:  Today,  85  percent 
of  the  action  funds  available  to  LEAA 
go  to  the  States  as  block  action  grants. 
In  fiscal  year  1971  this  will  amount  to 
about  $340  million. 

As  originally  drawn,  the  act  required 
that  State  and  local  governments  bear 
40  percent  of  the  cost  of  most  projects, 
with  the  Federal  Government  paying  60 
percent.  Late  last  year.  Congress  passed 
a  series  of  amendments  to  the  act.  in- 
cluding one  that  reduced  the  State-local 
share  to  25  percent  for  most  projects, 
with  the  Federal  share  increased  to  75 
percent. 

But  that  attempt  at  relief  for  hard- 
pressed  State  and  local  governments  did 
not  go  far  enough.  Under  the  proposal 
submitted  today,  with  the  exceptions 
noted  later,  no  matching  requirement 
would  be  imposed  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  Federal  block  action 
grants  could  be  used  to  pay  100  percent 
of  any  and  all  projects  imdertaken  by 
the  recipients. 

At  present,  15  percent  of  the  total  ac- 
tion fimds  are  given  by  LEAA  not  In 
block  grants  but  in  so-called  discre- 
tionary action  grants.  These  the  agency 
awards  on  a  categorical  basis  to  help 
meet  special  priority  needs  and  to  sup- 
plement projects  funded  by  the  block 
grants.  These  discretionary  grants  are 
retained  imder  the  special  revenue- 
sharing  program.  However,  the  matching 
requirement  for  these  grants  would  also 
be  eliminated. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  the 
concept  of  block  grants  to  the  States  is 
retained,  and  85  percent  of  the  action 
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funds  will  continue  to  go  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  their  relative  population.  How- 
ever, the  Federal  Government  will  no 
longer  impose  a  requirement  that  State 
and  local  governments  contribute  match- 
ing funds  in  order  to  receive  those  grants. 

A  second  major  change  contained  in 
today's  proposal  is  the  elimination  of  the 
requirement  that  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  grant  prior 
approval  to  the  comprehensive  State 
plan.  A  comprehensive  State  plan  will 
still  be  necessary  and  must  be  submitted 
to  LEAA  not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  year.  LEAA  will  review  the  plan  and 
provide  the  State  planning  agency  with 
such  comments  and  recommendations  as 
it  deems  appropriate.  This  change  is 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  State 
and  local  governments,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, should  be  the  best  judges  of  their 
needs  and  priorities.  The  fimction  of  the 
Federal  authorities  is  to  assist — to  lend 
technical  expertise. 

A  third  significant  change  from  the 
present  progrsim  is  the  deletion  of  the 
requirement  of  maintenance  of  effort. 
Today's  law  directs  that  the  plan  con- 
tain assurances  that  the  Federal  funds 
will  be  so  used  as  not  to  supplant  State 
and  local  funds,  but  to  increttse  the 
amounts  of  such  fimds  that  would  in  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  law  enforcement. 

As  the  President  so  clearly  pointed 
out  in  his  February  4  message  on  revenue 
sharing,  State  and  local  governments 
are  facing  a  bitter  dilemma.  As  he  said: 

On  the  one  hand,  they  must  cut  services 
or  raise  taxes  to  avoid  bankruptcy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  problems  they  face  and  the 
public  they  serve  demand  expanded  pro- 
grams and  lower  costs. 

The  removal  of  the  matching  re- 
quirements for  the  action  funds  and  dele- 
tion of  the  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
vision will  give  the  State  and  local  recip- 
ients financial  assistance  and  added  flex- 
ibility in  their  financial  planning. 

I  have  discussed  the  three  major 
changes  the  special  revenue -sharing  pro- 
posal would  make.  I  would  now  like  to 
point  to  some  Important  provisions  of 
the  assistance  program  which  would  not 
change. 

The  present  pass  through  require- 
ments are  retained.  The  States  would 
thus  have  to  make  available  to  units  of 
general  local  government  the  same  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  funds  required 
under  present  law.  Also  retained  is  the 
requirement  that  the  plan  Include  the  al- 
location of  an  adequate  share  of  assist- 
ance for  law  enforcement  problems  in 
areas  characterized  by  both  high  crime 
incidence  and  high  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivity. 

While  the  matching  fimd  require- 
ments are  removed  from  the  block  ac- 
tion grants — which  would  now  be  spe- 
cial revenue-sharing  payments — and 
from  the  discretionary  grants,  the 
matching  requirements  would  still  re- 
main for  planning  grants  and  for  the 
new  grants  for  correctional  institutions 
and  facilities.  These  latter  grants  were 
authorized  in  the  amendments  which 
Congress  passed  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress — in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970 — Public  Law  91-644  approved 
January  2,  1971, 


MAN  IN  SPACE  WEEK 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frm  Texas  (Mr.  Price)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  wake  of  the  stirring  presentation  to 
Congress  by  the  men  of  Apollo  14,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  I,  along  with  15  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  have  introduced  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  third  week  in  July  of  each  year 
as  National  Man  in  Space  Week. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  measure 
were  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Miller)  ;  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Fulton)  ; 
and  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Cabell.  Mr.  Caup,  Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Friy,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  McCor- 
HACK,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Syuincton,  and  Mr. 
Winn. 

I  have  proposed  that  a  National  Man 
in  Space  Week  be  established  because, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  national  space 
program  in  general  and  the  manned 
space  flight  program  in  particular  have 
benefited  all  mankind  so  greatly,  there  is 
no  officially  sanctioned  and  designated 
means  by  which  the  American  people  and 
people  aroimd  the  world  can  celebrate 
and  commemorate  the  achievements  of 
our  space  pioneers  and  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

Establishing  a  National  Man  in  Space 
Week  would  fill  this  present  void.  Affixing 
it  in  the  third  week  in  July  of  each  year 
would  be  most  appropriate,  for  it  was 
during  this  week  in  1969  that  Astronaut 
Neil  A.  Armstrong  became  the  first  hu- 
man being  to  trod  the  surface  of  the 
moon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  scope  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Apollo  mission  series  and 
the  courage  U.S.  astronauts  have  dis- 
played in  the  face  of  the  unknown  are 
both  in  the  highest  traditions  of  great- 
ness that  have  made  this  Nation  what  it 
is  today.  Moreover,  the  dogged  determi- 
nation and  ability  our  astronauts  have 
exhibited  in  Apollo  mission  activities  has 
provided  a  most  compelling  and  needed 
reaffirmation  of  the  fact  that  Americans 
and  this  Nation  can  reach  unlimited 
heights  of  achievement  when  there  Is 
total  commitment  to  a  worthy  goal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Man  in  Space  Week.  The  space 
pioneers  of  this  Nation  have  extended 
the  horizons  of  man  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  this  tiny  planet.  Their  accom- 
plishments deserve  to  be  preserved  and 
commemorated  for  our  posterity. 


JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  ASKED  TO 
CANCEL  VISA  OP  MISS  BERNA- 
DETTE  DEVLIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  Justice  Department  to  csmcel 
the  visa  of  Miss  Bemadette  Devlin  who, 
according  to  United  Press  International, 


offered  to  lead  a  demonstration  against 
President  Nixon  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

In  light  of  the  bombing  incident  we 
had  at  the  Capitol,  it  is  obvious  we  do 
not  need  anyone  stirring  up  violent  dis- 
sent in  the  United  States  and  surely  we 
have  enough  agitators  in  this  country 
without  importing  a  foreign  national  to 
stir  up  hatreds  and  iinrest. 

I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Ray- 
mond Farrell,  Commissioner  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  to 
inquire  about  the  conditions  under  which 
Miss  Devlin  received  her  visa.  I  am  sure 
it  does  not  contain  any  provisions  for 
her  to  become  an  agitator  against  the 
U.S.  Government  or  to  sponsor  such  dem- 
onstrations. The  Immigration  and  Na- 
turalization Service  should  move  to  re- 
voke her  visa  if  Miss  Devlin  Is  in  viola- 
tion of  its  provisions. 

Miss  Devlin's  conduct  Is  presumptuous 
and  an  insult  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Nation  does  not  owe  any  foreign  na- 
tional the  right  to  attempt  to  disrupt  our 
affairs. 


BOMBING  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  sobering  results  of  yester- 
day's bomb  blast  in  the  Senate  wing  of 
the  Capitol  Building  have  shaken  more 
than  just  the  foundations  of  a  manmade 
structure.  They  have  shaken  the  founda- 
tions of  a  governmental  system  that  for 
nearly  200  years  has  provided  the  most 
benevolent  and  free  society  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Were  the  United  States  ruled  by  a 
despotic  government,  the  blind  reason- 
ing behind  the  bombing  might  be  better 
understood.  I  only  wish  I  could  predict 
that  the  incident  would  be  treated  as 
more  than  just  the  act  of  a  splintered 
element  of  frustrated  riuilcals.  It  was  an 
act  of  aggression  against  the  United 
States  just  as  if  an  enemy  plane  had 
flown  over  and  dropped  a  bomb  on  the 
Capitol.  It  must  never  occur  again.  Law 
enforcement  officials  investigating  the 
case  must  exert  every  possible  human 
effort  to  locate  and  punish  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  bombing  lest  they,  flushed 
with  success,  attempt  a  similar  act. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confldence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
Americans  have  the  greatest  accessibil- 
ity to  news  and  information  in  the  world 
today.  There  are  over  11,383  newspapers 
in  this  country.  9,573  periodicals,  and 
6,791  commercial  broadcast  stations. 


MILITARY  SPENDING  IN  THE 
MEDIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell),  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak 
today  concerning  a  recent  change  in 
policy  adopted  by  the  Army.  It  is  a 
change  which  should  interest  us  all.  It 
is  a  change  which  disturbs  me.  I  believe 
that  the  Army  has  made  a  dangerous 
mistake  that  will  threaten  one  of  our 
most  essential  freedoms. 

Mr.  Brent  Gunts,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  WBAL  television 
station,  Baltimore,  has  informed  me  that 
the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  has 
proposed  the  spending  of  $10.6  million 
of  Federal  funds  to  purchase  time  on 
commercial  television.  The  money  would 
be  spent  to  buy  spots  boosting  the  Army 
recruiting  program.  Already  a  contract 
has  been  negotiated  with  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  that  city's 
leading  advertising  firms,  to  handle  these 
purchases  for  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Command. 

The  proposed  commitment  of  these 
funds  to  purchase  time  on  commercial 
television  would  represent  a  major  revi- 
sion in  policy  for  the  Army.  Allow  me  to 
quote  Mr.  Ounts: 

We  consider  It  a  highly  questionable  pro- 
cedure and  a  precedent  that  could  quickly 
lead  to  the  8i>endlng  of  fantastic  amounts  of 
Oovemment  funds  on  the  broadcast  media. 

Indeed,  this  step  undertaken  by  the 
Army  would  represent,  as  far  as  I  know, 
the  first  expenditure  of  any  Government 
funds  for  such  a  piu-pose. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  right  now 
that  there  Is  absolutely  no  need  for  the 
Army  to  purchase  these  advertising 
spots.  Traditionally,  WBAL,  and  other 
television  stations  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, have  made  available  to  eleemosy- 
nary orgsuiizations  free  time  in  the  public 
Interest.  The  time  made  available  with- 
out charge  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Army,  or  any 
other  branch  of  our  Government.  I  find 
it  disconcerting  that  the  Army,  unlike  all 
the  other  agencies  of  Government,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  purchase  time  over 
and  above  that  amount  of  time  already 
offered  gratis  by  the  stations. 

The  dangers  are  simple,  obvious  and 
frightening.  As  Mr.  Gunts  suggests  in 
his  correspondence  to  me,  If  the  Army  is 
permitted  to  establish  this  precedent, 
surely  the  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  follow  suit.  Inevitably,  the  day 
will  come  when  the  Government  will  be 
expending  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  commercial  television  time. 
The  impact  on  the  media  might  well 
parallel  the  impact  of  Government 
spending  on  the  defense  industries.  I  can 
envision  the  day  when  the  military  would 
use  its  purchasing  power  to  influence  the 
activities  of  television  stations  through- 
out the  Nation.  At  the  very  least,  a  thou- 
sand opportimltles  and  means  for  tam- 
pering with  the  media  would  be  created. 

We  assembled  here  in  Congress  have 
not  considered  guidelines  governing  how 
this  money  should  be  spent.  We  have  not 
even  authorized  its  expendltiire  for  this 
purpose.  We  have  not  even  examined 
the  question  of  maintaining  the  disinter- 
est of  the  media  in  the  face  of  heavy 
Government  spending  in  that  Industry. 


These  are  serious  questions  that  must  be 
answered. 

At  this  point  in  time,  I  find  it  un- 
believable that  the  Army  should  take  the 
first  step  in  this  direction  toward  Gov- 
ernment spending  in  the  media.  The 
credibility  of  the  military  Is  at  an  alltime 
low;  we  are  considering  fundamental 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  armed 
services,  and  we  have  Just  learned  that 
the  Army  has  in  the  past  spied  upon 
civilian  citizens.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is 
certainly  impohtic  and  surprising  for  the 
Army  to  be  leading  the  way  in  this  af- 
fair. Although  I  must  admit  that  the 
Army  has  often  managed  to  surprise  me. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
accusing  the  Army  of  trying  to  take  over 
the  media.  I  am  simply  saying  that  the 
Army,  and  any  other  Govenmient  agency 
for  that  matter,  is  creating  a  situation 
where  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  directly 
influence  the  media. 

WBAL  television  has  advised  the  NBC 
television  network  that  it  is  not  available 
for  the  U.S.  Army  recruiting  announce- 
ments that  have  been  purchased  on  that 
network.  Allow  me  to  quote  from  a  letter 
sent  by  Mr.  Gxmts  to  the  N.  W.  Ayer  St 
Son  Co.,  which  he  kindly  forwarded  to 
m«.  In  it  he  says: 

WBAL-TV  now,  as  In  the  past,  will  make 
time  avaUable  without  charge  to  the  United 
States  Army  for  recruiting  purposes  but  ac- 
cording to  the  expressed  needs  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  In  relationship  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  we  serve. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Gunts  for 
his  decision  in  this  matter. 

Gentlemen,  the  right  of  a  free  and 
unshackled  media  is  guaranteed  in  the 
Constitution.  The  implications  of  the 
new  policy  adopted  by  the  Army  are  of 
grave  concern  to  me.  The  reestablish- 
ment  of  civilian  control  over  the  military 
is  long  overdue.  \  hope  that  you  will  join 
me  in  asking  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  forbid  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
this  purpose. 


A  NEW  CHINA  FOREIGN  POLICY  FOR 
THE  NEW  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  first 
in  America's  history  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States  giving  a  state  of 
the  world  address.  Article  n  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  pertains  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  provides : 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  Information  of  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  recommend  to  their  Considera- 
tion such  measures  as  he  shall  Judge  neces- 
sary or  expedient;  .  .  . 

But  the  Constitution  is  silent  on  any 
so-called  state  of  the  world  message. 

Apparently  this  most  unusual  repwrt — 
179  pages  in  length  and  coauthored  by 
Henry  Kissinger — was  not  intended  for 
the  people  of  America  but  rather  for 
heads  of  state,  ambassadors,  and  diplo- 
mats of  foreign  nations,  charged  with 
foreign  relations  to  let  them  know  the 
Nixon-Kissinger  foreign  policy  platform 
for  the  1970's. 


Since  1949,  when  the  Communists 
seized  power  on  the  mainland  of  China, 
our  foreign  policy  has  been  character- 
ized by  a  firm  refusal  to  yield  to  the 
threats  of  Red  China  or  to  the  pressures 
from  the  dear  friends  of  Mao  at  home 
and  abroad  to  make  concessions  to  the 
Peiping  regime. 

In  spite  of  this  policy  "in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people,"  orga- 
nized efforts  continued  to  change  U.S. 
policies  toward  Communist  China- 
diplomatic  recognition,  admission  to  the 
United  Nations,  trade — which  amounts 
to  increasing  the  power  and  prestige  of 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States  and  to 
perpetuate  a  totalitarian  dictatorship 
over  the  long-suffering  Chinese  people. 

To  seat  Communist  China  in  the 
United  Nations  would  be  breaking  faith 
with  the  thousands  of  American  POW's 
now  imprisoned  in  China,  Korea,  and 
North  Vietnam,  desecrating  the  memory 
of  those  yovmg  men  who  gave  their  lives 
in  Korea  and  who  gave  and  continue  to 
give  their  lives  in  North  Vietnam  fight- 
ing Commimlst  aggression. 

To  give  diplomatic  recognition  to  and 
to  conduct  trade  with  Communist  China 
would  help  the  enemy  far  more  than  it 
could  possibly  benefit  the  American  peo- 
ple. If  not  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country  why  should  it  be  at  all? 

While  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Nixon  stated  that  the  answer  to 
trade  with  China,  recognition  of  China, 
admitting  it  to  the  U.N.,  should  come 
only  when  the  Maoists  indicate  by  deeds 
that  they  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  civil- 
ized family  of  nations  and  not  an  outlaw 
nation. 

President  Nixon  stated  further  that 
he  would  not  go  along  with  those  well- 
intentioned  people  who  said  "trade  with 
them"  because  that  may  change  them. 
Because  doing  it  now  would  only  en- 
courage them,  the  hardliners  in  Peking 
and  hardline  policy  that  they  are  follow- 
ing. And  it  would  have  an  immense  effect 
in  discouraging  great  numbers  of  non- 
Communist  elements  in  free  Asia  that 
are  now  just  beginning  to  develop  their 
strength  and  their  own  confidence. 

When  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
Mr.  Nixon  also  said : 

We  have  to  realize,  looking  down  the  road, 
that  Communist  China  within  six  years, 
seven  years,  at  the  very  least,  will  have  a 
significant  nuclear  capability.  And  Commu- 
nist China  will  be  outside  of  the  nuclear 
club.  Therefore,  whoever  is  elected  president 
this  next  time  has  to  be  thinking  now  as  to 
how  we  develop  the  power  around  the  perim- 
eter of  China  which  will  convince  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  leaders  that  they  will  not 
gain — as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  will  run 
very  great  risks — In  the  event  that  they  at- 
tempt to  expand  in  their  sorties  against  In- 
dia and  In  other  countries  who  are  their 
neighbcM-8. 

According  to  the  President's  state  of 
the  world  address  last  week,  a  new  Red 
China  foreign  policy  appears  to  be  evolv- 
ing. On  pages  82  to  85  of  the  document 
entitled  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the 
1970's— Building  for  Peace,"  the  Kissin- 
ger-Nixon "new"  foreign  policy  on  Com- 
munist China  is  found. 

Regarding  our  Asia  policy  for  the  next 
decade,  Mr.  Kissinger  wrote: 
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We  will  be  striving  to  establish  a  new  and 
stable  structure  reflecting  .  .  .  the  changing 
interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China. 

An  explanation  is  not  given  as  to  what 
are  the  changing  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China  nor  do  we  know  of  any.  Since  the 
leaders  of  both  Russia  and  Red  China 
by  their  words  and  actions  have  made 
and  continue  to  make  clear  their  inten- 
tion of  enslaving  the  world  under  a  Com- 
munist collectivist  system,  we  must  as- 
sume that  Messrs.  Kissinger  and  Nixon 
are  not  letting  the  people  In  on  their  se- 
cret as  to  what  are  the  changing  inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

President  Nixon  said : 

In  April  we  authorized  the  selective  licens- 
ing of  goods  for  export  to  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China. 

Despite  Nixon's  campaign  statement 
that  he  would  not  trade  with  Red  China, 
since  that  would  discourage  non-Com- 
munist elements  in  Free  Asia,  we  now  see 
the  beginning  of  trade  with  Red  China. 
If  Nixon  would  not  do  it,  why  is  it  being 
done?  As  with  other  policies  of  Govern- 
ment—once a  foot  gets  in  the  door,  the 
door  continues  to  open  imtil  there  are  no 
restrictions. 

The  telltale  statement  of  the  China 
section  of  the  state  of  the  world  report 
is  the  following : 

In  the  coming  year  I  will  carefully  examine 
what  further  steps  we  might  take  to  create 
broader  optK)rtUDlties  for  contacts  between 
the  Chinese  and  American  peoples,  and  how 
we  might  remove  needless  obstacles  to  the 
realization  of  these  opportunities.  We  hope 
for,  but  will  not  be  deterred  by  a  lack  of, 
reciprocity. 

Yet,  even  a  more  blatant  policy  against 
the  sovereignty  of  our  Nation  is  con- 
tained in  the  Export  Control  Report, 
4th  Quarter  1970,  from  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  showing  export  li- 
censes being  granted  under  the  current 
administration  to  provide  sensitive  com- 
puters and  sophisticated  industrial  ma- 
chinery to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Communist  nations  supplying  arms  and 
material  to  the  enemy.  I  insert  page  8, 
section  3,  of  Security  Export  Controls  In 
the  Record. 

ni.  SecDBrrT  Export  Controls 

EXPORT   LICENSING   TO   EASTERN    rOROPE 

Commodity  applications  approved 
License  applications  for  commodities  val- 
ued at  $55.9  million  were  approved  for  export 
to  Eastern  Europe  during  the  fourth  quarter 
1970.  This  compared  with  $33.1  million  ap- 
proved in  the  previous  quarter  and  $61.5 
million  approved  In  the  fourth  quarter  1969. 
The  largest  dollar  volume  of  export  license 
approvals  was  for  the  U5.SJI.,  $21.7  mlUlon. 
Other  principal  approvals  were  for  East  Ger- 
niany,  $16.5  million;  Czechoslovakia,  $5.6 
mlUlon;  Romania,  $4.6  mUUon;  and  Poland. 
•4.1  million. 

Chemicals  constituted  $12.6  million  of 
these  license  approvals.  Including  $3.9  mil- 
lion in  Industrial  chemicals  and  $1.3  mllUon 
In  chemical  materials  and  products  for  East 
0«Tnany;  $1.4  mllUon  In  nylon  salt  and 
♦1.1  mllUon  In  glycols  for  the  U.S.S.R.;  and 
$0.9  mUlion  In  Industrial  chemicals  and  $0.7 
million  In  vanadium  pentoxlde  for  Czecho- 
slorakla. 

Construction   and   manufacturing  equip- 
ment aggregating  $15.4  million  were  Ucensed, 
primarily  centrifugal  compressors  and  acces- 
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sories  worth  $4.9  mllUon  to  the  U.S.S.R.; 
rolUng  mill  equipment  worth  $3  mlUlon  to 
Poland  and  $3.1  mUllon  to  Romania;  and  a 
multistation  machine  (transfer  line)  valued 
at  $1.5  million  and  coll  winding  machines  at 
$0.6  million,  both  to  the  U.S.SJI. 

Yellow  com  amounting  to  $8.3  mllUon  was 
the  only  agricultural  product  licensed,  with 
$7.5  mlUlon  to  East  Germany  and  $0.8  mil- 
lion to  Czechoslovakia. 

Computers  and  parts  valued  at  $7.3  mlUlon 
were  Ucensed,  primarily  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  $3.2 
million;  Hungary,  $1.1  million;  Romania,  $0.7 
million;  and  Czechoslovakia,  $0.5  mlUlon. 

Scientific  and  electronic  equipment  and 
parts  aggregating  $0.8  million  were  Ucensed 
to  all  East  European  destinations.  Other 
license  approvals  included  video  tape  re- 
corders, $0.8  million  to  Hungary  and  $0.7 
mlUlon  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  $0.5  mllUon 
In  mag;netlc  recording  and  reproducing 
equipment  to  East  Germany. 

In  Other  words,  while  the  Communist 
bandits  kill  our  soldiers  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  Korea  remains  a  battlefield 
where  American  men  still  die,  our  "new 
revolutionary"  leader  expects  his  people 
to  be  optenminded,  and  even  export 
goods  to  the  enemy.  Gone  forever  are 
those  days  when  we  sent  our  young  men 
into  battle,  supported  by  a  unified  na- 
tion standing  as  one  and  giving  them 
our  total  support  so  as  to  end  the  war 
as  quickly  as  possible,  with  the  minimum 
loss  of  life  and  releasing  those  who  have 
been  drafted  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
these  statements  of  disloyalty — of  aid- 
ing and  abetting  the  enemy — come  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  while 
our  men  are  fighting  and  dying  on  far- 
off  battlefields. 

Under  the  present  administration,  we 
must  face  the  Inescapable  conclusion 
that  treason  as  defined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion is  not  only  not  treated  as  a  crime 
by  the  Judiciary,  but  is  also  Ignored  by 
the  executive.  How  can  any  country  sur- 
vive when  treason  is  given  "constitution- 
al" freedoms? 

The  "new"  foreign  policy  on  Red  China 
bodes  no  good. 

Such  a  policy  exceeds  merely  being 
"soft  on  communism"  and,  while  it  may 
be  sold  as  helping  win  the  "peace",  It 
may  very  well  be  at  the  cost  of  losing  the 
war,  nor  can  it  be  Justified  as  a  mere  po- 
litical malfeasance. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  policy  vernacular 
of  the  State  Department,  we  can  be  sure 
that  this  new  policy  is  "in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  American  pec^le" — we  love 
the  enemy  and  they  kill  our  young  men. 

Patriotism  means  to  stand  by  the  country. 

So  said  a  former  great  President.  I 
insert  the  full  statement  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  on  patriotism  and 
newsclippings  in  the  Record: 
Patriotism 

Patriotism  means  to  stand  by  the  country. 

It  does  not  mean  to  stand  by  the  Pres- 
ident or  any  other  pubUc  official  save  exactly 
to  the  degree  in  which  he  himself  stands  by 
the  country. 

It  Is  patriotic  to  support  him  insofar  as 
he  efficiently  serves  the  Country.  It  Is  im- 
patrlotlc  not  to  oppose  him  to  the  exact  ex- 
tent that  by  inefficiency  or  otherwise  he  falls 
in  his  duty  to  stand  by  the  Country. 

In  either  event.  It  Is  vmpatrlotlc  not  to 
teU  the  truth — whether  about  the  President 
or  about  anyone  else — save  In  the  rare  cases 
where  this  would  make  known  to  the  enemy 
information  of  mUltary  value  which  would 


otherwise  be  unknown  to  him.  (Theodore 
Roosevelt,  1918;  Mem<Hlal  Edition,  Vol.  91, 
p.  316,  "The  Works  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.") 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  20,  19711 

Henrt  KissiNcn  Is  KxarftQ  Notkb 

(By  Dorothy  McCardle) 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  assistant  to  the 
President  on  National  Security  Affairs,  Is 
keeping  notes  on  some  "fantastic  conversa- 
tions •  he  has  had  at  the  White  House  which 
may  eventually  lead  to  a  book. 

"I  am  not  keeping  a  diary  as  such,"  he  said 
last  night  at  the  Italian  embassy. 

"But  If  these  conversations  are  ever  pub- 
lished, they  will  have  to  come  under  the 
heading  of  fiction.  Nobody  wlU  beUeve  them." 

As  usual.  Dr.  Kissinger  found  himself  the 
center  of  Interest  as  he  moved  from  room 
to  room  at  the  reception  which  Italian  Am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  Egldlo  Ortona  gave  In 
honor  of  Emlllo  Colombo,  Italy's  Premier. 

After  Dr.  Kissinger  had  a  prolonged  con- 
versation with  Premier  Colombo  and  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  Aldo  Moro,  he  was  asked 
If  he  had  talked  with  them  in  Italian. 

"The  only  ItaUan  I  know  I  wouldn't  want 
to  use  with  a  man,"  he  said,  as  two  young 
women  guests  conspicuously  snuggled  up 
to  him. 

Asked  If  he  would  like  to  visit  Italy  soon 
again,  he  said: 

"I  have  no  time  to  go  to  Italy.  If  I  did, 
the  President  might  find  me  dispensable.  I 
have  to  go  back  to  the  White  House  in  a  few 
minutes  to  work  on  the  President's  state  of^ 
the  world  message. 

•lAst  week  I  told  someone  at  the  White 
House  that  I  was  working  on  the  President's 
end  of  the  world  report." 

Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Ortona  had  invited 
780  guests.  By  the  end  of  the  evening  it 
looked  as  if  all  had  come  with  such  locust- 
Ukb  appetites  that  two  large  buffet  tables 
were  cleaned  of  the  last  nibble. 

Secretary  of  State  Wiuiam  P.  Rogers  and 

Sen. both  dropped  by,  but  not  to  eat. 

Secretary  Rogers  was  on  his  way  home  to  a 
dinner  party  which  his  wife  was  havtog  for 
close  friends. 

Both  men  have  cultivated  sideburns  and 
let  their  hair  grow  longer  at  the  back.  Both 
are  sporting  neck  waves.  So  Is  former  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
Sol  Unowltz. 

Director  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  WUUam  McCormlck 
Blair,  Jr.  and  Chairman  of  the  Center's  board 
of  trustees  Roger  Stevens  dropped  by  to 
thank  President  Colombo  for  the  3,700  tons 
of  Italian  marble,  worth  close  to  $2  mllUon, 
which  Italy  has  sent  to  the  center. 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
Mar.  8,  1971] 
The  unwieldy  length  of  President  Nixon's 
"state  of  the  world"  message — it  covered  180 
pages — dismayed  even  the  most  loyal  White 
House  aides.  Henry  Kissinger,  presidential 
assistant  for  national -security  affairs,  was 
given  the  "overklU"  credit.  "The  President 
asked  Henry  for  a  thought  or  two,"  an  In- 
sider reported,  "and  Henry  wrote  a  book." 


RURAL  JOB  DEVELC«TifENT  BILL 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  the  rural  job  development  bill 
recently  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sebklius). 

I  believe  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
could  be  the  groimdwork  for  building  a 
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more  vibrant  and  a  stronger  economy  in 
riu-al  America. 

I  also  believe  that  with  the  building  of 
that  stronger  economy,  rural  America 
will  be  revitalized  and  made  far  more  at- 
tractive to  those  considering  moving  to 
the  large  cities  of  the  Nation  in  search  of 
Job  opportunities  and  social  fulfillment. 

We  all  know  that,  for  many,  the  end  of 
that  search  has  been  the  crowded  and 
desolate  blocks  of  himianity  and  con- 
crete we  know  as  slimis  and  ghettos. 

Rural  Job  opportunities  could  end  that 
search  before  it  really  began,  before  our 
young  people  sind  others  looking  for  em- 
ployment could  get  out  of  the  city  limits 
of  their  own  home  town. 

These  opportimities  have  been  too 
hard  to  find  In  rural  America,  and  this  Is 
a  tragedy,  for  I  believe  my  colleagues 
would  agree  that  despite  all  the  promises 
of  tuiventure  leaving  home  can  hold, 
most  of  our  young  people  would  much 
rather  live  among  their  friends  and  fam- 
ilies than  migrate  to  a  cold  and  un- 
friendly city  in  search  of  a  career. 

This  legislation  is  geared  to  expand 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  economic  and 
social  opportunities  in  niral  America  to 
the  point  that  heavy  migration  to  the 
Nation's  iirban  centers  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  Job-creating 
industries  would  be  encouraged  to  locate 
in  "rural  Job  development  areas" — 
counties  which  have  no  city  over  50,000 
population  and  where  at  least  15  f>ercent 
of  the  families  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000. 

With  a  series  of  tax  incentives,  includ- 
ing property  tax  credits,  an  accelerated 
depreciation  allowance  and  a  50-percent 
tax  deduction  on  wages  paid  to  workers 
involved  in  on-the-job  training,  indus- 
trial tuid  commercial  enterprises  would 
be  strongly  attracted  to  these  rural  Job 
development  areas 

To  qualify,  the  enterprise  must  hire  at 
least  10  people,  and,  wherever  possible, 
must  hire  at  least  50  percent  of  the  work 
force  from  the  local  area. 

The  bill  provides  some  built-in  safe- 
guards to  insure  that  the  tax  incentives 
are  not  abused,  and  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation has  all  the  makings  of  becoming  a 
very  effective  instrument  in  developing 
rural  America. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with  me 
for  passage  of  this  legislation. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COMMIS- 
SION'S HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MTZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to  discuss 
legislation  which  I  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1971,  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha>  to 
extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission's highway  program  for  5  years, 
and  its  nonhighway  program  for  4 
years. 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  able  to  co- 
sponsor  this  bill  with  a  man  like  Wn.- 
LZAK  H.  Hajisha,  who,  as  ranking  Re- 


publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  has  long  served  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  dedicated  legisla- 
tors on  the  committee  £Lnd  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  doubly  honored  by  having  the 
opportunity  to  sponsor  legislation  that 
will  extend  the  life  of  one  of  the  most 
innovative  and  responsible  programs 
ever  created.  The  program  is.  of  course, 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program. 

I  can  think  of  no  program,  out  of 
more  than  1,100  throughout  the  Federal 
Government,  in  which  money  is  better 
spent,  in  which  people  are  more  directly 
benefited  or  consulted,  or  in  which  the 
Government  assistance  concept  Is  bet- 
ter applied  than  the  program  conducted 
by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

Its  influence  can  be  readily  seen  in  the 
vast  array  of  facilities  that  have  become 
symbols  of  progress  in  the  Fifth  District 
of  North  Carolina,  which  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  and  throughout  the 
Appalachian  region. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  ever-grow- 
ing network  of  Appalachian  development 
highways,  or  the  primary  and  secondary 
access  roads  throughout  the  region,  or 
the  new  hospitals,  vocational  schools. 
c<anmunity  colleges,  regional  health  cen- 
ters, water  and  sewage  treatment  plants, 
airports,  and  other  facilities  that  have 
spurred  development  of  this  region  to 
see  that,  in  a  relatively  short  time,  the 
Appalachian  Commission  has  dlstin- 
giiished  itself  as  an  agent  of  change  and 
a  sorely  needed  Instnunent  of  progress. 

These  so-called  brlck-and-mortar  proj- 
ects stand  today  as  visible,  tangible 
testimony  to  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion's achievement  and  to  its  worth.  But 
the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission  has  been  the 
restoration  of  hope  in  almost  20  million 
people  who  live  In  that  13-State  region, 
that  tomorrow  can  be  better  than  today. 

This  is  indeed  an  enviable  record,  and 
this  program  could  well  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  real  progress  government 
can  achieve  if  reason  Is  applied.  If  time 
is  taken  to  plan,  and  if  intergovernmental 
cooperation  is  pursued  rather  than 
avoided. 

This  last  element  will  stand  as  a  lasting 
legacy  of  this  program  when  its  purpose 
has  been  served,  though  that  time  has 
surely  not  yet  arrived. 

To  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  special  attrac- 
tion of  this  program  is  the  master  deci- 
sion-making role  played  by  local  people, 
who  can  see  the  need  for  a  project  and 
then  play  a  large  part  in  seeing  it 
through  to  completion. 

The  fact  that  every  project  must  be 
approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
Involved  Is  an  important  reaffirmation  of 
the  sovereignty  of  State  governments, 
and  of  the  vital  role  that  State  govern- 
ments should  play  in  so  many  areas.  That 
role  has  not  been  filled  In  other  pro- 
grams, due  in  the  main  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Federal  Government  to  sur- 
render a  part  of  the  power  it  guards  so 
Jealously. 

But  the  imquestioned  success  of  the 
Appalachian  program  is  undeniable  proof 
that  if  local  and  State  participation  are 


actively  sought,  rather  than  purposely 
pushed  aside,  government  at  all  levels 
can  function  better  and  serve  the  people 
more  effectively.  And  this,  after  all,  is 
what  government  Is  for. 

The  Commission's  service  to  North 
Carolina  is  of  primary  concern  to  me, 
since  seven  of  the  29  Appalachian  North 
Carolina  coimtles  are  included  in  my 
district. 

In  the  past  6  years.  Appalachian  North 
Carolina  has  received  more  than  $75  mil- 
lion for  vital  projects  of  all  kinds. 

Approximately  $14,413,000  of  that  total 
has  gone  to  supplement  local  and  State 
matching  shares  in  projects  that  would 
have  been  too  massive  and  too  costly  for 
those  governments  to  Implement  alone. 

This  supplemental  grant  approach  has 
been  a  definite  asset  in  the  development 
of  Appalachian  North  Carolina,  but  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  pro- 
gram does  not  stop  there. 

Almost  $9  million  in  ARC  funds  has 
gone  to  improve  the  overall  quality  of 
health  care  in  Appalachitm  North  Caro- 
lina, with  a  series  of  health  manpower 
programs,  regional  health  center  con- 
struction. Improvement  of  health  deliv- 
ery systems,  and  other  health-related  ac- 
tivities. 

More  than  $6  million  has  been  used 
to  upgrade  or  initiate  vocational  educa- 
tion facilities  in  the  29  counties  of  Ap- 
palachian North  Carolina.  Vocational 
training  has  been  proven  as  one  of  best 
methods  of  learning  a  skill  and  earning 
a  decent  Income,  and  such  training  has 
been  heavily  emphasized  under  the  Ap- 
palachian Commission  plan. 

More  than  $1.3  million  has  been  obli- 
gated for  land  stabilization  and  erosion 
control  projects,  important  elements  in 
our  quest  for  a  high-quality  environment. 

An  additional  $884,000  has  been  used 
in  construction  of  sewage  and  water 
treatment  plants  in  Appalachian  North 
Carolina,  and  this  too  has  been  an  Im- 
portant tool  in  building  a  better  environ- 
ment. 

Another  $1.3  million  in  ARC  funds  was 
involved  in  various  research  programs. 
Including  transportation  patterns,  use- 
ful experiments  in  intergovernmental  co- 
operation, manpower  development, 
health  delivery  services,  and  other  im- 
portant ventures. 

Finally,  the  Appalachian  Commission 
funded  more  than  $42  million  in  North 
Carolina  for  construction  of  segments  of 
the  Appalachian  development  highway 
system,  designed  to  link  isolated  areas 
with  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  and 
thus,  with  the  broadest  avenues  of  na- 
tional commerce  and  trade. 

After  only  6  years'  involvement  in  such 
a  massive  venture  as  that  imdertaken  by 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
it  is  hard  to  say  how  great  an  effect  Its 
existence  has  had  or  will  have  on  the 
vast  Appalachian  region. 

I  believe  the  program  has  won  the 
right  to  be  continued  for  another  4  years, 
so  that  we  may  better  see  the  results  of 
the  regional  development  concept,  and  so 
that  we  may  hopefully  see  more  fruits 
of  a  great  labor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  with  me 
for  passage  of  this  extension  legislation. 
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NA'nONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM— MEDICREDIT 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MIZKTJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ad- 
dress this  body  concerning  legislation  I 
cosponsored  last  week  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Pulton),  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Broyhill),  and 
others  of  this  body  to  establish  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program  called 
"medlcredlt." 

I  strongly  support  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  which  gives  the  assurance  that 
no  American  family  will  have  to  suffer 
undue  economic  hardship  as  a  result  of 
illness  and  resulting  medical  expenses. 

The  legislation  provides  a  sliding 
scale  of  Government  assistance  in  pay- 
ing for  medical  treatment,  with  the 
amount  of  assistance  dependent  on  a 
client's  ability  to  pay. 

Under  the  guidelines  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  poor  would  pay  nothing  for  their 
liealth  insurance  certificate,  which  would 
provide  them  with  medical  care  at  no 
personal  cost.  The  well-to-do  would  pay 
the  full  amount,  and  those  in  between 
would  pay  what  they  could  afford. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  fairer  approach 
to  the  growing  crisis  in  health  care  we 
are  experiencing  throughout  the  Nation 
today.  And  the  most  important  feature  of 
this  legislation  is  the  insurance  that  no 
American  would  have  to  bankrupt  him- 
self because  of  a  long-lasting,  cata- 
strophic illness. 

We  all  know  of  Instances  in  which 
lingering  or  severe  Illness  has  depleted 
a  family's  life  savings,  sometimes  to  the 
point  that  the  fsunily  can  no  longer  pro- 
vide for  its  other  needs  and  becomes  an 
unwilling  burden  on  society. 

This  legislation  can  change  all  of  that. 
For  a  family  whose  annual  income  Is 
$3,000  or  less,  practically  any  medical 
expense  is  more  than  they  can  afford,  so 
catastrophic  coverage  for  these  families 
would  begin  without  any  prior  payment 
by  the  Individual. 

By  the  same  token,  a  family  malring 
$8,000  a  year  could  be  expected  to  ab- 
sorb up  to  $500  in  medical  bills  before 
qtiallfylng,  and  a  $20,000-a-year  famfly 
would  be  expected  to  pay  up  to  $2,760  in 
medical  bills  before  their  government 
coverage  became  involved. 

I  find  this  to  be  the  most  equitable 
system  yet  devised  to  make  sure  that 
every  American  can  enjoy  good  health  by 
being  able  to  afford  good  health  care. 
This  legislation  represents  not  an  ap- 
proach toward  a  welfare  state,  but  a 
realistic  approach  to  our  national  goal 
of  providing  adequate  health  care  for 
every  American,  no  matter  what  his  sta- 
tion in  life. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
In  seeking  passage  of  this  l^lslation. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
young  man  in  my  congressional  district, 
Mr.  Neely  Atkinson,  has  been  named  the 
winner  for  the  State  of  Louisiana  in 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  annual 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest.  His  winning 
essay  was  chosen  from  among  more  than 
400,000  entries  submitted  on  the  thane, 
"Freedom — Our  Heritage." 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  this  young 
man  a«  are  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  N.  Atkinson,  4602  Norway  Drive, 
Shreveport,  La. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  minute  to  read 
his  essay  to  you.  because  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  it  as  much  an  inspiration  as  I 
have.  It  reads  as  follows: 

FXXXDOaC — OTTK  HEStTAOX 

Our  nation  today  la  faced  with  problems 
greater  tlian  at  any  other  time  in  our  past. 
We  must  meet,  and  deal  with,  poverty, 
racism,  pollution,  overpopulation,  and.  above 
all.  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihilation.  Al- 
most everyday,  we  hear  of  riots  and  violence 
on  our  campuses,  supposedly  in  an  attempt 
to  help  meet  these  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  number  of  Americans  remain 
either  Ignorant  of  these  crises,  or  apathetic. 
Probably  the  single  most  Important  ques- 
tion any  citizen  of  our  nation  today  can  ask 
It,  "How,  as  a  citizen,  can  I  best  help  my 
country  to  meet  these  challenges?" 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must 
first  answer  two  others.  Firstly.  "What  Is 
freedom?"  and  secondly.  "How  does  that 
concept  of  freedom  apply  to  me?" 

What  Is  freedom?  Perhaps  the  best  answer 
to  that  was  given  by  the  Greek  philosopher 
Bplctetus  nearly  2,000  years  ago.  "He  U  free 
who  lives  as  he  chooses."  Yes.  this  Is  the 
essence  of  freedom,  to  do  what  one  wishes, 
and  nothing  one  does  not  wish.  Obviously, 
however,  people  being  what  they  are,  this  is 
not  a  workable  social  structure.  Some  type 
of  government  is  necessary.  Man,  there- 
fore, developed  the  concept  of  democracy, 
under  which  the  government  draws  Its 
power  solely  from  the  will  of  the  people. 
This  Is  the  system  we  live  In  today. 

"How  does  UtaX  concept  of  freedom  apply 
to  me?"  How  do  I  support  our  democracy? 
It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  universe 
that  freedom  never  cocnes  alone.  It  is  always 
coupled  with  responsibility.  In  the  worxls  of 
Thomas  Paine,  "Those  who  expect  to  reap 
the  blessings  of  froedotn,  must,  like  men, 
undergo  the  fatigue  of  supp>orting  It."  In 
other  words,  It  is  not  only  my  right  to  at- 
tempt to  correct  the  wrongs  I  see,  it  is  my 
duty. 

And  that  brings  ua  back  to  the  original 
question:  Since  It  la  my  duty,  how  can  I 
best  aid  my  country  in  the  years  ahead?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found,  not  In  senseless  an- 
archy or  hopeless  apathy,  but  within  oxii 
present  political  structure.  Political  power  Is 
directly  derived  from  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity, and  It  Is  therefore  my  duty  to  make  as 
many  people  as  possible  aware  of  the  threats 
we  face.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  we  be  able 
to  meet  the  chaUenge  of  tomorrow.  Then, 
and  only  then,  when  every  citizen  accept* 
his  responsibility  and  participates  in  our 
society  to  his  fullest  extent,  can  we  be  truly 
free. 


NEELY    ATKINSON    IS    WINNER    IN 
VPW  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS  UPON 
RECEIVING  THE  LEGION'S  DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE  MEDAL  FOR 
1969 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  speech  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 


for  the  benefit  at  those  Members  who 
were  unaUe  to  attend  the  dinner  Feb- 
ruary 16  given  by  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  in 
honor  of  the  Congress,  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  remarks 
of  President  Nixon  upon  receiving  the 
Legion's  Distinguished  Service  Medal: 
Remarks  bt  PaxsmxirT  Nixoif 

Commander  Chamle,  my  colleagues  in 
the  CTongress,  my  comrades  In  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen.  aU 
of  your  guests: 

I  am  very  honored  to  receive  this  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  American 
Legion.  And  in  checking  the  reoorda,  X 
found  that  In  the  past  40  years,  every 
President  of  the  United  States  has  received 
this  award  from  the  American  Legion. 
[Laughter.] 

That  proves  It's   bipartisan.    [Laughter.] 

But  as  I  considered  the  fact  that  every 
President  of  the  United  States  has  had 
the  high  honor  of  receiving  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  American 
Legion,  I  thought  that  the  time  bad  come 
for  a  President  of  the  Umted  States  to,  in 
effect,  give  a  distinguished  service  com- 
mendation to  the  American  Legion.  And  I 
welcome  that  opportunity  to  do  so  tonight. 

As  my  long-time  friend  from  California, 
Al  Chamle,  has  already  mdlcated,  I  am  this 
year  finishing  my  25th  year  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion.  I  am  proud  of 
that  association. 

I  also  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  In  the 
past  2  years  I  think  I  have  learned  man 
deeply  than  I  had  ever  understood  befor* 
what  the  Legion  means  to  America  and 
what  It  can  also  mean  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  armed  services  in  times 
of  great  difficulty. 

I  recall,  for  example,  that  when  a  great  de- 
bate was  raging  in  our  country,  a  debate  be- 
tween honest  men  of  differing  views,  as  to 
what  our  defense  forces  should  be  and 
whether  we  should  go  forward  on  an  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  system  for  defense  purposes, 
that  the  American  Legion  took  the  side  of  a 
strong  national  defense,  as  it  always  haa.  It 
was  of  assistance  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
who  had  made  that  difficult  decision. 

I  recall  on  November  the  3d,  1068,  when  I 
spoke  to  the  Nation  at  a  time  when  thou- 
sands of  very  honest  people  who  i1lnamin)d 
with  our  national  policy,  who  called  for  aa 
immediate,  precipitate  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam In  a  way  that  would  have  resulted  In  de- 
feat for  America  and  of  all  of  our  purposes  in 
that  part  of  the  world — that  at  that  time 
when  I  called  for  a  Just  peace,  for  ending  the 
war  In  a  way  that  we  would  win  the  peaoe 
and  not  lose  the  peace,  the  American  Legion 
stood  firmly  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

And  then  I  recall  one  of  the  more,  *.y\».n  i 
say,  lonely  times,  and  the  office  of  the  Praot- 
dency  Is  not  a  lonely  office — I  can  asaura  you 
that  there's  always  somebody  there  ready  to 
come  In  if  youTl  Just  open  the  door — but 
I  remember  It  was  lonely  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  support,  and  I  understood 
why. 

On  April  SOtb  of  last  year.  I  had  to  Tn«v« 

a  difficult  decision,  a  decision  to  move  on  the 
Communist  outpoeta  in  G&mbodla  that  wen 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  uning  Aman» 
can  men  In  Vletniun. 

When  I  made  that  decision,  there  war* 
those  who  honestly  opposed  It,  and  I  re- 
spected them  for  that  exposition.  There 
were  others  who  waited  on  the  fence  to  sea 
how  it  woiUd  come  out.  There  were  a  few— a 
few  who  came  in  and  said,  "We  support  you." 

I  remember  the  Commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  4  days  after  the  decision  was 
made.  He  came  to  Washington,  and  that  was 
as  aoon  as  he  could  get  here.  He  caaoe  in  to 
see  me.  He  said  to  me  very  simply — Com- 
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mander  Milton  Patrick  did — as  I  recall,  some- 
tblng  like  this:  He  said,  "Members  of  the 
American  Legion.  Mr.  President,  know  what 
it  means  to  look  down  the  barrel  of  a  gun, 
and  we  support  the  Commander  In  Chief  In 
his  efforts  to  see  to  It  that  the  barrels  of 
those  guns  In  Cambodia  are  spiked  so  that 
they  win  not  be  killing  our  men  in  Vietnam." 

And  that  kind  of  support  at  that  time, 
which  could  have  been  delayed,  which  could 
have  even  been  withheld,  support  that  was 
given  at  a  time  when  many  were  not  sure 
as  to  how  the  operation  would  come  out,  was 
support  that  was  most  welcome  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  can  assure  you, 
clearly  apart  from  the  personalities  involved, 
and  support  that  I  will  always  remember. 

The  fact  that  the  operation  did  succeed; 
the  fact  that,  as  you  know,  our  casualties 
since  Cambodia  have  been  reduced  by  two- 
thirds;  that  100.000  Americans  have  come 
home  since  that  time  and  are  continuing  to 
come  home;  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  that 
operation  the  South  Vietnamese  have  devel- 
oped the  confidence  and  the  ability  that  they 
now  can  undertake  on  the  ground  by  them- 
selves as  far  as  the  ground  action  is  con- 
cerned in  operation  to  cut  the  Communist 
supply  line  coming  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail — all  of  this.  It  seems  to  me,  indicates 
how  the  American  Legflon,  in  the  person  of 
its  Commander,  at  a  time  when  it  would  have 
been  easy  not  to  stand  up,  did  stand  up. 

I  am  grateful  for  that,  and  I  express  my 
appreciation  to  all  the  members  of  the 
American  Legion  for  that  support  m  that 
period. 

And  now  we  are  fortunate  as  we  meet  here 
tonight  to  be  at  a  time  when  we  can  look  at 
this  very  dlfQcult  war  in  Vietnam,  when  we 
can  see  that  Americans  are  continuing  to 
come  home,  when  we  can  see  the  end  of  the 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam,  but  an 
end  of  that  involvement  In  a  way  that  it 
will  discourage  that  kind  of  war  In  the  future 
and  that  it  will  allow  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  have  the  strength  which  they  need  to  de- 
fend themselves  and  to  give  their  people  a 
chance  to  make  their  own  choice  with  regard 
to  the  kind  of  government  they  want  rather 
than  to  have  that  Imposed  upon  them  by 
force  from  the  Communists  in  the  North. 

And  as  we  look  at  that  situation,  the  end 
of  the  longest  war  In  America's  history,  and 
as  we  look  at  the  time  after  that,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  members  of  the  American  Legion, 
to  those  representing,  as  you  do,  the  leader- 
ship of  this  great  organization  throughout 
the  country,  that  when  we  come  Into  a  period 
when,  we  trust,  America  will  be  at  peace  with 
all  nations  in  the  world,  at  peace  not  Just 
for  the  next  few  years  but  perhaps  for  a 
whole  generation,  this  is  a  time  when  it  will 
be  vitally  Important  for  the  American  Legion 
to  continue  to  stand  for  the  strong  national 
defense  for  which  It  has  always  stood. 

Let's  look  at  the  record:  There  are  a  few 
here  who  are  veterans  of  World  War  I.  All 
of  you  will  remember  that  after  World  War  I 
the  United  States  became  too  weak  and,  as 
a  resttlt,  th'«  United  States  was  unable  to 
play  the  role,  the  peace-keeping  role,  which 
it  could  and  sho\ild  have  played  In  that 
period  between  the  two  great  wars. 

We  remember  that  after  World  War  n 
the  same  thing  happened,  and  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  have  the  strength 
that  it  should  have  had  at  the  time  that 
the  Korean  War  began. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  period,  a 
period  when  we  will  end  a  war,  when  we 
will  be  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  when  the  decision  will  have  to  be  made 
by  the  American  people  as  to  whether  we 
maintain  the  adequate  national  defense  that 
we  need. 

I  will  simply  say  this:  That  until  the 
United  States  obtains  an  arms  control  lim- 
itation between  the  two  great  superpowers, 
one  that  we  can  rely  upon  and  that  they 


can  rely  upon,  it  is  essential  that  the  United 
States  maintain  an  adequate  armed  force. 
We  maintain  that — [Applause]. 

And  we  must  maintain  that  force  not 
because  we  want  war  but  because  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  in  peacetime  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  all  over 
this  world  are  truly  peace  forces. 

Let  us  remember  whether  it  was  World 
War  I,  whether  It  was  World  War  II,  whether 
it  was  Korea,  or  whether  it  was  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  has  not  started  a  war  anyplace. 

The  United  States  has  fought  in  defense 
of  freedom  and  we  must  maintain  those  de- 
fense and  free  forces. 

So,  Commander  Chamle,  all  of  our  distin- 
guished g^uests  this  evening,  I  simply  want 
you  to  know  that  having  received  this  award 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Legion  and  proud  of 
that  membership,  I  urge  you  to  continue  to 
support  whoever  is  the  President  of  the 
Umted  States,  whatever  his  party,  in  the 
cause  of  the  United  States  maintaining  the 
strength  that  we  must  maintain  to  play  the 
role  that  must  be  played  by  the  strongest 
free  world  nation  if  we're  to  have  peace  for 
the  balance  of  this  century.  I  believe  we 
can  do  it  and  with  your  help  we  will  do  it. 


PRESIDEI^'S  PROPOSAL  TO  AS- 
SIST THE  STATES  IN  AT.T.KVIAT- 
Ii-JG  THE  CRIME  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  McKEVm  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  President  has  made  a  proposal  to  the 
Congress  to  assist  the  States  in  their 
great  burden  of  alleviating  the  crime 
problem  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  we  enacted  leg- 
islation to  create  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  important 
legislation  has  meant  much  to  those  re- 
sponsible for  law  enforcement  across  the 
Nation.  It  has  provided  the  means  for 
States  and  local  communities  to  receive 
funds  for  the  formulation  of  compre- 
hensive plans  for  attacking  their  prob- 
lems, and  for  carrying  out  programs  and 
projects  outlined  In  those  plans.  We 
have,  indeed,  made  real  progress  through 
this  cooperative  action. 

Now  we  have  been  asked  to  go  forward 
by  enacting  a  plan  for  special  revenue 
sharing  for  law  enforcement  purposes. 
This  plan,  while  retaining  the  structure 
and  many  of  the  major  aspects  of  LEAA, 
would  amend  the  law  to  provide  Federal 
funding  for  up  to  100  percent  of  the  costs 
of  programs  and  projects  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  States  and  local  governments. 
While  each  State  would  still  be  required 
to  design  plans  for  the  use  of  Federal 
revenues,  LEAA  approval  of  the  plans 
would  not  be  a  prerequisite  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  funds. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  proposal 
is  a  significant  one.  It  represents  a 
changing  concept  of  Federal-State  co- 
operation that  has  been  long  awaited  by 
many  of  us — ^Federal  assistance  without 
Federal  domination.  On  February  4, 
when  the  President  announced  that  his 
general  revenue-sharing  plan  would  be 
supplemented  by  sharing  for  special  pur- 
poses, he  stated: 

There  Is  too  much  to  be  done  in  America 
today  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  try  to 
do  it  all. 


On  the  other  hand,  he  recognized  that 
financially,  at  least,  It  is  very  difficult  for 
the  States  to  carry  out  their  responsibili- 
ties alone. 

Certainly,  in  the  area  of  crime  preven- 
tion and  control,  the  great  responsibility 
is  upon  those  units  of  government  which 
can  least  support  it  financially.  There- 
fore, it  is  fitting  and  it  is  encouraging 
that  the  President  has  made  this  a  mat- 
ter for  special  revenue  sharing. 


THERE  IS  A  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
BLOCK  GRANTS  AND  SPECIAL 
REVENUE  SHARING 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  nobody  else  make  the  same  mistake 
as  a  Washington  Evening  Star  columnist 
— that  there  is  no  difference  between 
block  grants  and  special  revenue  sharing. 

As  President  Nixon  clearly  spells  out 
in  his  message  received  by  the  Congress 
today,  there  are  vital  and  distinct  wa3rs 
in  which  special  revenue  sharing  differs 
from  block  grants. 

Special  revenue  sharing  differs  from 
block  grants  in  that  it  would  require  no 
matching  funds,  no  demonstration  of 
maintenance  of  effort,  and  no  prior 
project  approval. 

Special  revenue-sharing  proposals  are 
not  a  threat  to  the  adoption  of  general 
revenue  sharing.  Special  revenue  sharing 
fits  in  with  the  same  philosophy  in  which 
general  revenue  sharing  is  rooted — that 
no  program  or  project  strings  will  govern 
the  use  of  revenue-sharing  funds. 

Special  revenue-sharing  funds  would 
be  spent  under  six  broad  headings — law 
enforcement,  manpower  training,  urban 
development,  rural  development,  trans- 
portation, and  education.  State  and  local 
governments  would  enjoy  great  freedom 
and  fiexibility  with  the  use  of  funds  allo- 
cated for  those  general  purposes. 

The  Nation  has  reached  a  critical 
juncture  in  the  development  of  our  fed- 
eral system. 

Revenue  sharing — general  and  spe- 
cial— represents  an  historic  opportunity 
to  restore  fiscal  balance  to  the  system 
and  to  markedly  strengthen  State  and 
local  government.  It  is  an  act  of  faith  in 
the  local  political  process.  It  is  sorely 
needed. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGS) ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  smy  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  ,  to  revise  emd  ex- 
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tend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  PoFF,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  today,  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Michel,  today,  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  today,  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  Kemp,  on  March  9,  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dhinan)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Mitchell,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rarick.  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  CoRBETT  and  to  include  a  news- 
paper article. 

Mr.  Holitield  in  five  Instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoLMER   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

BOLLING  )  . 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Drinan)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  four  Instsuices. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  three  insteuices. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  in  four  m- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Cabell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Sarbanes. 

Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  RousH  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  ,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  ZioN. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  McKevxtt. 


Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Wiggins 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  LujAN. 
Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  four  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Schmitz  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Whitehurst. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Landgrebe. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  xmtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEAR  1970,  TO  FACILITATE 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submits  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Osngressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.   February  25.  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  At.bi^t, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rspresentatives. 

Dear  Ms.  Spkakeb:  The  following  informa- 
tion is  submitted  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  85-804,  approved  August  28, 
1958,  and  to  the  implementing  instructions 
as  contained  in  the  Federal  Procurement 
Regulations  1-17.000  which  establishes  reg- 
ulations for  entering  into  and  amending  <»* 
modifying  contracts  to  facilitate  the  na- 
tional defense  under  the  extraordinary  emer- 
gency authority  granted  by  this  Act. 

The  Act  provides  that  each  agency  shall, 
by  March  15  of  each  year,  submit  to  the  (Con- 
gress a  rei>ort  of  all  actions  taken  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  For  the  calendar  year  ending 
December  31,  1970,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission took  the  foUowlng  actions  under  the 
subject  Act. 

ACTIONS     APPROVKD 

( 1 )  Authorized  the  modification  of  a  prime 
contract  to  correct  a  mutual  mistake  as  to  a 
material  fact.  As  a  result  of  this  modifica- 
tion, a  subcontract  termination  claim  was 
settled  for  $7,000. 

(2)  A  DetenzUnatlon  dated  October  13, 
1970,  was  issued  for  the  Nevada  Test  Site 
(NTS)  (including  Nuclear  Rocket  Develop- 
ment Station  (NRDS)  Nevada  and  Tonopah 
Test  Range  (TTR) ) ,  and  provides  that  a 
clause  be  included  in  all  AEC  contracts,  and 
subcontracts  thereunder,  which  are  made 
subject  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  at  NTS- 
NRDS-TTR  requiring  the  contractors  and 
subcontractors  thereunder  to  adhere  to  the 
money  provisions  of  labor  agreements  be- 
tween Reynolds  Electrical  and  Engineering 
Co.,  Inc.  and  Catalytic,  Inc.,  and  various  con- 
struction crafts  in  the  Nevada  area.  Such  a 
requirement  is  deemed  to  promote  labor 
stability,  efficiency,  and  economy  In  the  per- 
formance of  contracts  and  subcontracts  at 
the  sites  which  directly  affect  the  national 
defense  and  security. 

In  addition  to  this  Determination,  there 
are  currently  In  effect  two  similar  determi- 


nations covering  (1)  drUllng  work  and  (3) 
tunnel    and   tunnel    shaft   construction    at 
NTS-NRDS-TTR.  Both  at  these  detennin*- 
tion  were  issued  In  July  1968. 
Sincerely, 

E.  J.  Bloch, 
Deputy  General  Manager. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

341.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedxire  of  the  United 
States  District  Courts,  to  the  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  of  the  United  States  District 
Courts,  and  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appel- 
late Procedure,  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  pursuant  to  28  UJ3.C.  2072  and  2075 
and  18  U.S.C.  3771  and  3772;  and  the  report 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
SUtes,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  331  (H.  Doc. 
No.  92-57);  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary iind  ordered  to  be  printed. 

342.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  author- 
ized to  receive  special  pay  for  duty  subject 
to  hostile  fire  dxiring  calendar  year  1970,  pur- 
suant to  37  U.S.C.  310;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

343.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  (Corps 
above  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  or 
major,  by  grade  and  age  group,  entitled  to 
receive  incentive  pay  imder  37  U.S.C.  301(a) 
(1),  and  the  average  monthly  incentive  pay 
authorized  for  those  officers  during  the  6 
months  ended  March  1,  1971,  pursuant  to  37 
U.S.C.  301(g);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

344.  A  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  and  President  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  report  of  dis- 
posal of  foreign  excess  property  by  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  for  calendar  year  1970,  piirsuant  to 
63  Stat.  398;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

345.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 
traiLsmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

346.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Received    from   the    Comptroller   Oekeral 

347.  A  letter  from  the  (3omptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  financial  statements 
of  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  pursuant  to  44  U.S.C.  309; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

348.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  that  substantial  improvements  are 
needed  in  the  financial  management  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC    BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  Rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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ByMr.ABOUREZK: 
HJl.  5337.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Secxulty  Act  to  provide  payment 
lor  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  5328.  A  bill;  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act 
of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASPINAli: 
SJR.  5329.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  Indian  irrigation  projects;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
HJl.   5330.   A   bill    to   amend   the   act   of 
July  1,  1932,  relating  to  the  cancellation  of 
debts  owed  by  Indians  and  Indian  tribes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  maular 
Affairs. 

Kit.  6331.  A  bill  to  repeal  a  statute  relat- 
ing to  the  supervision  of  blacksmiths,  me- 
chanics, teachers,  farmers,  and  other  persons 
employed  on  Indian  reservations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  6332.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  of  tlie  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 
HH.  5333.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JOBNSON  of  California) : 
H  Jt.  6334.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  a  program  of  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration  of 
processes  for  the  conversion  of  saline  and 
other  chemically  contaminated  water  for 
beneficial  use  and  for  the  treatment  of  saline 
and  other  chemically  contaminated  waste 
water  to  maintain  or  Improve  the  quality  of 
natural  waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ASPINALL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Baring,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  5335.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  stabilize 
the  domestic  gold  mining  Indiistry  on  public. 
Indian,  and  other  lands  within  the  United 
States  and  to  increase  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  gold  to  meet  the  needs  of  Industry 
and  national  defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ASPINALL    (for   himself,    Mr. 

Johnson    of    California,    and    Mrs. 

Minx). 

H.R.  5338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 

of  0\iam,   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   ASPINALL    (for   hlmseU.   Mr. 
Etans  of  Colorado,  Mr.   Bbotzscan, 
and  Mr.  McKxvrrr) : 
HJl.  5337.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion,   operation,    and    maintenance    of   the 
closed  basin  division,  San  Luis  Valley  pro- 
ject, Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BABINO: 
H.R.  5338.  A  blU  to  esUbllsb  certain  pol- 
icies with  respect  to  certain  use  permits  for 
national  forest  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HJl.  5339.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and 
control  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BENNETT    (for  himself,  Mr. 
SiKBS.  Mr.  MnxBB  of  California,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.   Sr   Okbkain,  Mr. 
Wtatt,  Mr.  WHiiEHuasT,  Mr.  Bmax, 
and  Mr.  Pobstthz  )  : 
SM.  6340.  A  btU  to  Incorporate  the  Navy 
Wives  Clubs  of  America,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
HJt.  6341.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pro- 


curement of  voluntary  military  manpower; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BI7RLISON  of  Missouri: 

HH.  6342.  A  blU  to  authorize  Insurance  in 
connection  with  loans  to  finance  improve- 
ments to  mobile  homes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 

HJt.  684S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  reduced- 
rate  transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a 
space-available  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  5344.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  kill  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  enforce- 
ment ofllcer  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  In  in- 
terstate commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of  in- 
terstate commerce  for  such  purpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN: 

H3.  6346.  A  bill  declaring  a  public  interest 
in  the  open  beaches  of  the  Nation,  providing 
for  the  protection  of  such  Interest,  for  the 
acquisition  of  easements  pertaining  to  such 
seaward  beaches  and  for  the  orderly  manage- 
ment and  control  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  5346.  A  bill  to  prohibit  common  car- 
riers In  interstate  commerce  from  charging 
elderly  people  more  than  half  fare  for  their 
transportation  during  nonpeak  periods  of 
travel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DINQELL: 

HJl.  6847.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  establish  a  method  for  settling 
labor  disputes  in  transportation  Industries 
subject  to  that  act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  5348.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Oov- 
emment,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  6349.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  concerning  certain  price  In- 
creases in  Government  contracts  and  cer- 
tain failures  to  meet  Government  contract 
completion  dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HJl.  5350.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax-exempt  status  of,  and  the  deductibility 
of  contributions  to,  certain  private  schools; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5351.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  arlcles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   GARMATZ    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Peixt)  : 

HJl.  5362.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize api»opnatlonB  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  HANLEY: 

H  R.  6353.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  sjrstem  of  recom- 
putatlon  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  6364.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  81  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  exemption  of  certain  persons  from  the 
limitations  on  the  right  to  receive  compen- 
sation for  injuries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Edi'catlon  and  Labor. 

H  R.  6366.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  prefer- 
ence to  veterans  with  service-connected  dla- 
ablllties  for  purposes  of  retention  In  reduc- 
tions In  force;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6366.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pa7  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 


ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gtnw,  Mr. 
EiLBESG,  Mr.  McCloskkt,  Mr.  Hich- 
LXE  of  West  Virginia,  and  Idrs  Obas- 
so): 
HJt.  6367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
any    involvement    or    participation   of   U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  an  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam without  prior  and  explicit  congressional 
authorization;  to  the  Oommtltee  on  Forelim 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  KEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Slack, 

Mr.  Satloe.  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr! 

Nix,    Mr.    Yatron,    Mr.    Dknt  ,  Mr! 

Pbuunb,  Mr.  SruBBLEnxLo,  Mr.  Cos- 

■rrr,  Mr.  Staogkbs,  Mr.  Mollohan, 

Mr.  Hats,  Mr.  Bsvill,  Bdr.  Gatdos! 

Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Whallet,  Mr.  Ed- 

MONDSON,  and  Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois) : 

H.R.  5368.  A  bill  to  amend  title  ZVm  of 

the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  medicare 

benefits  (financed  from  general  revenues)  for 

disabled  coal  miners  without  regard  to  their 

age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

HJl.  6359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  to  11,200 

the  personal   income  tax   exemptions  of  a 

taxpayer    (including   the    exemption   for  a 

spouse,  the  exemptions  for  dependents,  and 

the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age  and 

blindness) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
HJl.  5360.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture or  Importation  of  coin  replicas  unless 
such  replicas  are  manufactured  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
HJl.  6361.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  alteration 
of  coins  In  use  and  circulation  for  any  pva- 
pose;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SHotrp) : 
HJl.  6362.  A  bill  to  provide  for  division 
and  for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  at  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Bes- 
servatlon,  Mont.,  and  the  Qros  Ventre  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  Mont.,  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  279-A, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5383.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  cargo  by  barges  specifically  de- 
signed for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6304.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  reduc- 
tion ahall  be  made  In  old-age  insurance  ben- 
efit amounts  to  which  a  woman  is  entitled  if 
she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  6366.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  support  orders  in  certain  State 
and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  it  a  crime 
to  move  or  travel  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  compliance  with  such  or- 
ders; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5366.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  San  Ber- 
nardino County  In  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  5367.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  Of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of    outside    earnings    permitted    each    year 
without  deductions  from  benefits  thereun- 
der; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  6368.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  protection 
against    fraudulent    or   deceptive   practices, 
condemned     by     that     act     to     consumers 
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through  civil  actions,  and  to  provide  for  class 
actions  for  acts  in  defraud  of  consumers;  to 
tbe  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  5369.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
ellglblUty  of  schools  of  nursing  for  finan- 
cial assistance,  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
such  schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
OcDunerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
HJl.  5370.  A  bill  to  repeal  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (relatU^  to 
firearms) ,  to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act,  and  to  restore  chapter  63  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  in  effect 
before  its  amendment  by  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6371.  A  bill  to  modify  ammunition 
leoordkeeplng  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
HJl.  5372.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  5042(a) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  permit  individuals  who  are  not  heads 
of  families  to  produce  wine  for  personal  con- 
sumption; to  the  Commitee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJl.  6373.   A   bill   to   amend   section    1402 
(a)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
vise the  rule  for  recomputatlon  of  retired 
or  retainer  pay  to  reflect  later  active  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  YATES: 
HJl.  5374.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appropria- 
tion of  civil  supersonic  transport  program 
termination    costs;    to    the    Committee    on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  BARING  (for  himself,  Mr.  Say- 
lob,  Mr.  Edkondson,  Mr.  Halkt,  Mr. 
Johnson    of    California,    and    Mr. 
Taylor) : 
HJl.  5376.  A  bill  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands;   to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BLATNIK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  JoNis  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Edmond- 
Bow,   Mr.   WRIGHT,   Mr.   Clark,   Mr. 
DoRN,  Mr.  Hendkrson,  Mr.  Kxk,  Mr. 
Roe,  and  Mr.  McPall)  : 
H.R.  5376.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1966,  and  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  5377.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
moans  for  protecting  the  public  Interest  in 
national  emergency  disputes  involving  the 
transportation  Industry  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
HJl.  6378.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esUblisb- 
ment  of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Monument 
In  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Comnxlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Ii^.  AsoABSo,  Mr.  Baoxllo,  Mr. 
BiNOHAM,  Mr.   Brasco,  Mr.   Cxllbr, 
Mr.     MtTRPHY    of    New    York,    Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Ramgxl,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Schxuix, 
Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Dow) : 
H.R.  5379.  A  bill  to  place  the  various  public 
assistance  programs  contained  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  a  fully  federalized  basis  so 
that  they  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  federally  prescribed  regulations  and  fi- 
nanced entirely  with  Federal  funds;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  CHAPPELL: 
HJl.  6380.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1960  In  order  to  make  mem- 
tMtB  of   the   Reserve    and   National    Guard 


ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  for  periods 
of  30  days  or  more  eligible  for  quarters  allow- 
ances and  to  make  allotments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  5381.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  in  the  Halifax  area 
of  Volusia  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia : 
H.R.  5382.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement,  and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  5383.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  distribution  of  certain  Federal  tax  reve- 
nues to  the  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   EDWARDS  of  Alabama    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.   Harvey,   Mr.  Vander   Jagt,   Mr. 
Ckderbxro,  and  Mr.  BBOomrELo) : 
HJl.  5384.  A  bill  to  provide  reimbursement 
for  losses  incurred  by  commercial  fLshermen, 
as  well  as  allied  sport  fishing  camps,  as  a  re- 
sult of  restrictions  imposed  by  a  State  or  the 
Federal  Government;   to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.R.  5385.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  prescribe  health  care  cost- 
sharing  arrangements  for  certain  surviving 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  6386.  A  bill  to  authorize  payment  of 
$25,000  reward  for  information  which  leads 
to  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  a  bomb  ex- 
plosion in  the  U.S.Capitol  Building  on  March 
1,  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6387.  A  blU  to  amend  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  to  preserve  In  certain  cases  the 
preference  In  employment  and  retention  in 
the  competitive  service  for  remarried  widows 
of  certain  veterans;    to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD   (for  him- 
self, Mrs.  Rxm  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  VAifnsR 
Jaot,    Mr.    Bob    Wilson,    and    Mr. 
Frey) : 
H.R.  6388.  A  bill  to  control  the  generation 
and  transmission  of  noise  detrimental  to  the 
human    environment,    and    for    other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GERAIJ}  B.  FORD  (for  him- 
self, Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Broy- 
Hnx  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Vandtr 
Jaot,    Mr.    Bob    Wilson,    and    Mr. 

COTTCHUX)  : 

HJl.  6389.  A  blU  to  assure   protecUon  of 
environmental  values  while  facilitating  con- 
struction of  needed  electric  power  supply  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD   (for  him- 
self, Mrs.  REm  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Broy- 
HHJ,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Vanokr 
Jaot,    Mr.    Bob    Wilson,    and    Mr. 
Stxklb) : 
H.B.  6390.  A   bill   to   amend,   the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  puriKtses;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  PennsylvMOU: 
HJl.  6891.  A  blU  to  provide  a  program  to 
Improve  the  opportunity  of  students  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study  cul- 
tural heritages  of  the  major  ethnic  grotqis 
in  the  NaUon;  to  the  C<nnmlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  OIAIMO: 
HJt.  6392.  A  blU  to  authorize  a  ptx>gram  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  low-cost  means  of 
preventing  shoreline  erosion;   to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO  (<or  himself  and  Mr. 

MOCORMACK): 


HJl.  5393.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  NaUonal 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research, 
educational,  and  assistance  programs  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  conversion  from  defense 
to  civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R   6394.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  60-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  life  of 
the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum  and  to  assist 
In  the  support  of  the  Sam  Raybum  Library; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
HJl.  6395.  A  bill  to  revise  the  eligibUlty 
criteria  governing  the  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  based  on  Federal  serv- 
ice;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mrs.  Chibholk,  Mr.  Donohttx,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eilbcrg. 
Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Halfxrn)  : 
H.R.  6396.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sharing 
with  State  and  local  governments  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  tax  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  authorize  Federal  collection 
of  State  income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 
HJt.  6397.  A  blU  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
tribution of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
cies; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.R.  5398.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
persons  who  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5399.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
name  of  any  of  certain  deceased  servicemen 
unless  consent  to  so  use  the  name  Is  given  by 
the  next  of  kin  of  the  serviceman;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6400.  A  bill  to  restrict  travel  in  viola- 
tion of  area  restrictions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6401.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  \ise  of 
channels  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
including  the  malls,  for  the  distribution  of 
certain  material  which  is  harmful  to  minors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALFE: 
H.R.  6402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  6403.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  to  provide  additional  Tree 
letter  mail  and  air  transportation   mailing 
privileges  for  certain  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
HB.  6404.  A  blU  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  condition  in  a  deed  conveying  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
HB.  6406.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  retained  mineral  rights  by  the 
United  Statee  to  private  surface  landowners 
who  acquired  their  land  from  a  Federal  Land 
Bank,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  idYERS  (for  blmseU  and  Mr. 
McEwen)  : 
HB.  5406.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility through  the  establishment  of  a 
limitation  on  budget  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PELLY  (by  request) : 
HB.  6407.  A  bill  to  provide  members  of 
the  OolvUle  Confederated  Tribes  with  full 
dtiBenshlp  and  to  provide  for  vesting  each 
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tribal  member  with  his  equal  cash  share 
representing  his  equity  in  all  reservation 
assets  of  the  ColTllle  Confederated  Tribes  In 
the  State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs. 

By  Mr.  POPP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, Mr.   McClort,   Mr.   Wiggins, 
Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Mr.  Mayne,  Mr.  Hocan,  Mr.  Keating, 
and  Mr.  McKevitt)  : 
HJR.  6408.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
HJi.  6409.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
survivor  benefit  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  iix.  RARICE: 
HJl.  6410.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  hu- 
mane disposition  of  military  dogs;   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RIEQLE: 
HJl.  6411.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  fiill  exemp- 
tion  through   credit   or   refund)    from   the 
employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insiirance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  self -employment  tax,  in  the  case 
of  Individuals   who  have   attained   age   65; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 
HJt.  5413.  A  bill  to  make  available  to  cer- 
tain organized  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  of  In- 
dians residing  on  Indian  reservations  estab- 
lished under  State  law  certain  benefits,  care, 
or  assistance  for  which  federally  recognized 
Indian   tribes  qualify   as   recipients;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
HJl.  5413.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources  Research   Act   of   1964,   to   Increase 
the   authorization   for    water   resources   re- 
search  and   Institutes,   and   for   other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  iSx.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
HJl.  6414.  A    bin   to    amend   the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  refunds  In 
the  case  of  certain  uses  of  tread  rubber;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sixes,  Mr.  Millek  of  California,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  St  Gerkain,  Mr. 

WTATT,  Mr.  WHlTEHUItST,  Mr.  Sttxle, 
and  Mr.  Porstthe)  : 

H.J.  Res.  422.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  June  3  as  "National 
Navy  Wives  Clubs  of  America  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

HJ.  Res.  423.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Rhodesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  424.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.J.  Res.  425.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  volun- 
tary prayer  or  meditation  in  public  schools 
and  other  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.J.  Res.  426.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayers 
Ln  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  427.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  be  displayed  In  schoolrooms  and  near 
every  schoolhouse;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan : 

H.J.  Res.  438.  Joint  resolution  deslgnjitlng 
the  American  marigold  (Tagetes  erecta)  as 


the  national  floral  emblem  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 

H.J.  Res.  429.  Joint  resolution  proixieing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H.J.  Res.  430.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Special  Joint  Committee  on  the  Security 
of  the  Capitol  Building  and  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  Office  Build- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 

H.J.  Res.  431.  Joint  resolution  regarding 
the  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  commit  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  hostilities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  QUIE : 

KJ.  Res.  432.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 

H.J.  Res.  433.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  for  certain  amendments 
to  the  Waterfront  Commission  Compact  and 
for  entering  Into  the  Airport  Commission 
Compact,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OUDE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  189.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  continued  operation  of  Public  Health 
Service  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BOLAND)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  190.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
expanded  use  of  the  Model  Cities  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.  Res.  266.  Resolution  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  U.S.  troops  committed  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Res.  266.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  to  afcoUsh  Joint  sponsorship 
of  bills,  memorials,  or  resolutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts : 

H.  Res.  267.  Resolution  calling  for  the 
recitation  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the 
flag  by  all  teachers  and  pupils  In  elementary 
and  secondiiry  schools  in  the  United  States, 
smd  for  other  puiposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.  Res.  268.  Resolution  condemning  the 
persecution  of  any  persons  because  of  their 
religion  In  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 

H.  Res.  269.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  Porno- 
graphic Enterprises;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Buchanan)  : 

H.  Res.  270.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  an  International  compact  regarding  the 
safety  of  persons  entitled  to  diplomatic  im- 
munity; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H.R.  6416.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Moblnder 
Pal  Singh  Gill:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  6416.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Osd* 
Emmons  and  others;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  6417.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paulina 
Bustamante  Bognot;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  6418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fausto 
Pltettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByB4r.  DONOHUB: 
H.R.  6419.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corbie 
F.  Cochran,  Jr.;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
P.  Franklin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  5421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
F.  Franklin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  6422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Nursing;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  5423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ollan 
Tehranchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  5424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shirley 
C.  Thome;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  KYL: 
H.R.  6426.  A  bui  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Albert    C.    Omer,    U.S.    Air   Force    (retired); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  6426.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pledad  V. 
Montesdeoca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan: 
H  R.  5427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  L. 
Trombley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  5428.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Boulos 
Stephan;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
H.R.  .5429.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  DarreU  O. 
Goodfellow;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  6430.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pasqua 
Spedlcatl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STEELE : 
H.R.  5431.  A   bill  fog-  the  reUef  of  Peltro 
Bracclale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

38.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  re- 
questing Congress  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution relating  to  the  sharing  by  State  and 
local  governments  of  revenues  received  by 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

39.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  Increasing  certain  social  security 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

40.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Maseachusetts,  rrta- 
tive  to  a  national  health  Insurance  program; 
to  the  Commltt«ie  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rtile  XXn, 
37.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  at 
Phillip  B.  Anderson,  Menard,  Dl.,  relaUve  to 
redrees  of  grievances,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 


March  2,  1971 
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MONEY  IS  NOT  THE  ONLY  ANSWER 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  we  have  witnessed  here  and  at  all 
levels  of  government  the  spend  ourselves 
rich  syndrome. 

Whenever  testimony  Is  heard  on  any 
subject  in  any  committee  hearing  on 
Capitol  Hill,  it  is  close  to  a  sure  bet  that 
at  least  one  person  will  testify  that  the 
only  answer  to  the  problem  under  dis- 
cussion is  the  infusion  of  more  and  more 
and  more  money. 

This  syndrome  can  be  foimd  elsewhere, 
as  well.  Recently,  a  group  called  the  Citi- 
zens' Conference  on  State  Legislatures 
rated  the  legislatures  of  all  50  States.  The 
general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
fared  rather  badly  in  those  ratings, 
largely  because  Indiana  believes  in  fiscal 
responsibility,  and  its  legislators  keep  a 
tight  grip  on  the  purse  strings.  Indiana's 
Legislature  has  done  an  admirable  job 
through  the  years,  keeping  the  machinery 
of  the  government  functioning  smoothly, 
without  incurring  a  staggering  deficit. 

On  February  24,  Donald  D.  White 
wrote  very  eloquently  about  this  syn- 
drome in  his  column.  The  Hoosier  Day, 
which  is  carried  in  many  Indiana  news- 
papers. I  insert  that  column  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

The  Hoosier  Dat 
(By  Donald  D.  White) 

Highest  cost  Is  not  synonymous  with  best 
quality.  Money  does  not  always  solve  all 
problems. 

The  Indiana  General  Assembly  recently 
came  under  attatck  by  an  organization  called 
the  Citizens'  Conference  on  State  Legisla- 
tures. Indiana  ranked  40th  In  a  survey  by  the 
group,  while  California  ranked  first. 

A  part  of  the  yardstick  used  to  measure 
effectiveness  was  salary,  offices  and  staff,  and 
length  of  sessions.  Pay  for  California  legisla- 
tors has  skyrocketed  In  recent  years,  and  ses- 
sions have  extended  until  they  are  almost 
continuous. 

Larry  Margolis  is  executive  director  of  the 
Citizens'  Conference.  He  appeared  before  the 
pre-legislatlve  conference  of  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly.  His  proposals  for  "im- 
proving" the  sessions  Included  a  salary  of 
$35,000  a  year.  Increased  staff  for  every  mem- 
ber, and  two  ofiSces  per  legislator. 

I  agree  with  John  V.  Barnett,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Indiana  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Commenting  on  the  criticism,  Bamett 
said:  "The  real  measurement  for  the  effec- 
tiveness of  legislatures  is  not  the  amount  of 
time  and  money  spent  In  their  deliberations 
but  the  end  product  of  those  deliberations. 
TTie  real  measurement  is  whether  the  prod- 
uct Is  good  government.  And  by  that  yard- 
stick, Indiana  ranks  high." 

All  too  frequently,  our  first  answer  to  any 
problem  is  more  money.  Often,  it  Is  our  only 
answer.  Recently  I  interviewed  RendeU  A. 
Davis,  executive  director  of  Public  Action  in 
Correctional  Effort  (PACE) . 

Davis  observed:  "Within  the  past  six 
months  we  have  seen  some  changes  take 
place,  particularly  at  the  Reformatory.  We 
bave  seen  changes  take  place  that  really  are 
quite  remarkable,  mainly  in  the  whole  area 
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of  human  relations.  They  are  not  the  kind  of 
changes  that  took  money,  because  we  didn't 
have  any  money.  Maybe  that  is  something 
for  us  to  see  .  .  .  that  there  area  great  many 
changes  that  can  take  place  without  money." 

Indiana's  correctional  system  does  need 
more  money.  Even  more.  It  needs  a  complete 
reorganization  and  a  shift  in  emphasis  for 
confinement  to  rehabilitation,  from  punish- 
ment to  prevention. 

Even  in  the  field  of  National  security,  there 
are  those  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
higher  pay  and  better  living  conditions  are 
all  that  are  required  for  an  all-volunteer 
armed  forces. 

In  preparation,  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  Issued  new  regulations  to  eliminate 
"Mickey  Mouse"  requirements.  Beer  will  be 
allowed  In  the  barracks,  no  more  routine 
reveille  or  bed  checks,  and  we  will  move  to- 
ward private  rooms. 

In  the  same  breath,  the  Marine  Corps  an- 
nounced it  is  going  to  get  tougher,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  other  services  do.  Gen.  Leonard 
Chapman,  Marine  Corps  commandant  said: 
"The  Corps  is  going  to  be  leaner,  tovigher, 
more  disciplined  and  even  more  professional 
than  ever  before." 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  my  fighting 
ability  was  not  diminished  by  a  fvill  beard 
and  moustache  when  we  had  no  hot  water 
or  time  to  shave.  It  also  was  not  affected  by 
no  bath  in  a  couple  of  months  except  for  the 
constant  30  day  rain  and  rivers  we  crossed. 
I  will  also  admit,  some  of  the  "Mickey  Mouse" 
regulations  prepared  me  to  endure  some 
hardships. 

So  we  have  relaxed  and  reduced  the  draft. 
Then  Jordanian  government  troops  started 
battling  Palestinian  guerrillas.  Troops  were 
alerted  for  possible  rescue  of  Americans  from 
Jordan.  The  Army  foimd  not  one  of  its  divi- 
sions outside  of  Vietnam  is  rated  combat- 
ready. 

The  82nd  Airborne  Division  is  part  of  the 
U.S.  Strike  Command,  supposedly  ready  for 
quick  deployment  on  short  notice.  It  was  so 
badly  depleted,  it  could  only  field  two  of  Its 
three  4,500-man  brigades.  Even  these  virere 
dated  2  on  a  scale  of  4  in  mesisuring  combat- 
readiness.  The  ideal  Is  1,  and  other  divisions 
m  the  Army  were  hurting  more  than  the 
82nd. 

On  this  theory,  we  stake  our  lives  as  well 
as  the  security  of  our  country.  It  is  said: 
"Whenever  someone  gets  something  for  noth- 
ing, remember,  somebody  got  nothing  for 
something." 


TERROR  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM— THE 
PULPING  OF  A  PEOPLE— V 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  in  his  recent  state  of  the 
world  message,  "Communist  terrorist 
activities,  assassinations,  and  kidnap- 
ings  continue  to  exact  a  tragic  toll  frcnn 
the  Vietnamese  people." 

It  is  good  that  the  President  has 
pointed  out  this  facet  of  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  which  receives  so  little 
coverage  in  the  day-to-day  coverage  of 
the  war.  In  order  to  convey  the  real 
meaning  of  CommimLsm  and  illustrate 
the  vicious  nature  of  the  enemy  we  flght 


in  Southeast  Asia  I  would  like  to  insert 
at  this  point  the  fifth  in  a  continuing 
series  showing  the  day-to-day  terror 
which  is  being  applied  against  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam. 

This  information  Is  compiled  by  the 
National  Police  of  South  Vietnam  and 
published  every  24  hours.  The  Ust  is  in- 
complete as  assassinations  and  kidnap- 
ings  are  not  sdways  reported  from  many 
areas  and  many  of  those  listed  as 
wounded  eventually  die. 

Those  who  continually  cry  for  the  lim- 
itation of  allied  operations  against  the 
enemy  might  pause  to  consider  the  op- 
erations being  undertaken  by  the  enemy 
in  order  to  decimate  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Roimdup  of  Terrorist  Activities, 
compiled  by  the  National  Police  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  follow: 

Roundup  or  Tere  grist  Acnvrnxs 

Nine  enemy  terrorist  incidents  have  been 
reported  in  which  nine  Vietnamese  civilians 
were  killed,  10  wounded  and  two  kidnapped. 
Details  follow: 

Jan.  11 — A  VC  squad,  dressed  In  civilian 
clothes,  entered  Thanh  Son  village.  Diem  Ban 
dlst.,  Quang  Nam  Prov.  They  threw  M-26 
grenades  at  a  group  of  village  officials,  killing 
two  and  wovmdlng  two. 

Jan.  10 — A  three-wheeled  bus  hit  a  jdastic- 
type  mine  6.6  kms  north  of  Kontum  city, 
Kontum  Prov.  Two  civilian  passengers  were 
killed  and  four  wounded. 

A  PSDF  member  and  a  village  official  were 
assassinated  In  My  Phu  hamlet.  My  An  dlst., 
Kien  Phong  Prov. 

Jan.  9 — Three  civilians  were  wounded  by 
VC  small  arms  fire  in  an  attack  on  Phuoc 
Dien  hamlet,  Phuoc  Nlnh  dlst.,  Tay  Nlnh 
Prov. 

Jan.  8 — One  civilian  was  kidnapped  from 
Duong  Xuan  hamlet,  Hal  Long  dlst.,  Blnh 
Thuan  Prov. 

Jan.  7 — A  Vietnamese  woman  cutting  wood 
In  Blch  Phuoc  village,  Tri  Tarn  dlst.,  Blnh 
Duong  Prov.,  was  killed  when  she  stepped  on 
a  booby  trap. 

Jan.  6 — A  civilian  was  kldnapi>ed  from  the 
Ruong  Lay  area.  Phan  Ly  Cham  dlst.,  Blnh 
Thuan  Prov. 

One  PSDF  was  killed  and  one  civilian 
wounded  In  an  enemy  attack  on  La  Van  ham- 
let. Due  Thanh  dlst.,  Phuoc  Tuy  Prov. 

Jan.  5 — In  Gia  Dinh  Prov.,  the  enemy  as- 
sassinated a  26-year  old  woman  In  Dong 
Thanh  village,  Hoc  Mon  dlst. 

Five  incidents  of  enemy  terrorism  have 
been  reported  in  which  five  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians were  killed  and  eight  wounded.  Details 
follow: 

Jan.  11 — ^Three  clyUlans  returning  to  Tan 
Blnh  hamlet,  Phu  Olao  dlst..  Blnh  Duong 
Prov.  stepped  on  a  booby  trap  planted  be- 
tween their  rice  fields  and  the  hamlet.  Two 
of  the  victims  were  killed  and  the  other 
wounded.  An  enemy  unit  fired  into  a  house 
in  Thanh  Phu  village,  Klen  Boa  dlst.  One 
civilian  was  wounded. 

Jan.  9 — ^Three  civilians  and  a  National 
Policeman,  who  had  been  cutting  bamboo, 
were  ambushed  one  km  from  Tan  Canh  In 
Kontum  Prov.  One  of  the  civilians  were 
killed.  The  policeman  and  two  civilians  were 
wounded. 

Jan.  8 — Six  VO,  wsartng  ARVN  uniforms 
and  carrying  M-16s,  entered  Phu  Nhleu 
hamlet,  Phu  My  dlst.,  Blnh  Dlnh  Prov.  They 
assassinated  the  deputy  hamlet  chief  and 
wounded  his  eon. 

Jan.  6. — A  small  OV  force  entered  Phuoo 
Hau  village.  Can  Duoc  dlst..  Long  An  Prov. 
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and  attack«d  tbe  Tlllag«  admlnlatrntlve  of- 
floe.  A  li&mlet  chief  was  killed  and  two 
civillana  wounded. 

Pour  terrorist  Incident*  have  been  re- 
ported In  which  five  Vletnameae  clvlUana 
were  killed,  leven  wounded  and  one  kid- 
napped. Details  follows: 

Jan.  10 — An  enemy  unit  tbraw  a  grenade 
Into  a  home  In  Yen  Ne  hamlet,  Hoa  Vang 
dlst.,  Quang  Nam  Prov.  One  dvlllan  was 
killed  and  three  wounded.  One  high  school 
Btiident  was  assassinated  and  one  clTlllan 
kidnapped  from  Dat  Loc  hamlet.  Que  Son 
dlst.,  Quang  Nam  Prov.  Two  civilians  were 
killed  and  four  wounded  when  they  stepped 
on  a  booby  trap  In  Blnh  Duo  village,  Blnh 
Son  dlst.,  Qiuuag  Ngal  Prov. 

Jan.  9 — A  sniper  killed  the  chief  of  Suol 
Dua  hamlet,  Trl  Tam  dlst.,  Blnh  Duong  Pror. 

Five  Incidents  of  enemy  terrorism  have 
been  reported  in  which  two  Vietnamese 
civilians  were  killed,  four  wounded  and  four 
kldni4>ped.  Details  follow: 

Jan.  13 — One  civilian  was  kidnapped  from 
Phong  Phu  hamlet,  Phong  Thutm  dlst., 
Phong  lilnh  Prov. 

Jan.  11— A  VC  squad  Infiltrated  Mai  iral 
hamlet,  Du  Long  dlst.,  Nlnh  Thuan  Prov.  and 
assassinated  the  deputy  hamlet  chief. 

Four  civilians  were  wounded  by  82nun 
mortar  rounds  fired  into  Huyen  Thu  village. 
Due  Due  dlst.,  Quang  Nam  Prov. 

Three  PSDP  members  were  kidnapped 
from  Nhon  l^o  hamlet.  Phong  Dlen  dlst., 
Phong  Dlnh  Prov. 

Jan.  8 — One  civilian  was  assassinated  In 
Cal  TVau  hamlet,  Thanh  Trl  dlst.,  Ba  Xuyen 
Prov.  The  victim  had  recently  applied  for  a 
pK>8ltion  with  the  National  Police. 

Seven  Incidents  of  enemy  terrorism  have 
been  reported  In  which  two  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians were  killed,  two  wounded  and  10  kid- 
napped. Details  foUow: 

Jan.  13 — Two  women  and  a  man  were  kid- 
napped from  Blnh  Quol  hamlet.  Tan  TTu 
dlst..  Long  An  Prov. 

Jan.  12 — In  Blnh  Duong  Prov.,  Two  civil- 
ians detonated  a  booby  trap  mine  near  Blnh 
My  hamlet,  Phu  Olao  dlst.  One  man  was 
killed  and  the  other  wounded. 

Jan.  11 — A  17-year  old  girl  was  kidnapped 
from  Tbach  Due  hamlet,  Dong  Xuan  dlst., 
Phu  Yen  Prov. 

Two  Vietnamese  children  stepped  on  a 
booby  trap  mine  near  Tan  Blnh  hamlet, 
Phu  Glao  dlst.,  Blnh  Duong  Prov.  One  child 
was  killed  and  the  other  wounded. 

Also  In  Blnh  Duong,  a  16-year  old  boy  was 
kidnapped  from  Klnh  Nhuong  hamlet,  Phu 
Olao  dlst. 

Jan.  S — Three  women  and  a  man  were  kid- 
napped from  Thuong  Ngbla  hamlet,  Dong  Ha 
dlst.,  Quang  Trl  Prov. 

Jan.  4 — Also  In  Quang  Trl,  a  14-year  old 
boy  was  kidnapped  from  Nhl  Tbuong  ham- 
let, Olo  Llnh  dlst. 

Four  Incidents  of  enemy  terrorism  have 
been  reported  in  which  two  Vletnameae 
civilians  were  killed,  one  wounded  and  one 
kidnapped.  Details  follow: 

Jan.  13 — One  PSI^  member  was  wounded 
In  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  near  Phu 
Olao  hamlet,  Thanh  Trl  dlst.,  Ba  Xuyen  Prov. 

Jan.  11 — A  10-year-old  child,  gathering 
firewood,  was  killed  when  he  stepped  on  an 
enemy  booby  trap  mine.  The  Incident  oc- 
curred near  Thuan  Klem  hamlet,  Phuoc  Blnh 
dlst..  Phuoc  Long  Prov. 

Jan.  10 — A  terrorist  group  penetrated  Tan 
My  hamlet,  Thuan  Hoa  dlst.,  Ba  Xuyen  Prov. 
and  assassinated  one  civilian. 

In  Hau  Nghla  Prov.,  20  VC  Infiltrated  Loo 
Bung  hamlet.  Trang  Bang  dlst.  and  kid- 
napped a  Hd  Shanh.  The  PF  platoon  defend- 
ing the  hamlet  attacked  the  enemy  as  they 
ware  departing  and  the  victim  escaped. 

At  approximately  OlSfi  hour*  on  Jan.  18th, 
the  VO  fired  five  of  82  mm  mortar  ro\mds  into 
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Rach  Ola  city,  EUen  Olang  Prov.  Two  chil- 
dren were  killed  and  fifteen  adults  wounded. 

This  was  one  of  six  enemy  terrorist  Inci- 
dents reported  In  which  six  Vietnamese 
civilians  were  killed,  16  wounded  and  three 
kidnapped.  Details  follows : 

Jan.  19 — 10  VC  entered  a  village  in  the  Phu 
Loc  dlst.,  Thua  Thlen  Prov.  and  kidnapped 
two  men  and  a  woman.  One  man  was  assas- 
sinated a  short  distance  from  the  village. 
A  few  minutes  later,  the  enemy  unit  was  at- 
tacked by  a  PF  platoon.  During  the  engage- 
ment, the  woman  victim  managed  to  escape. 

Jan.  14 — Terrorists  assassinated  a  man  In 
An  Thuan  hamlet.  Due  Hue  dlst.,  Hau  Ngbla 
Prov. 

Also  In  Hau  Nlghla,  a  VC  platoon  Infiltrated 
Phuoc  Hau  hamlet,  Trang  Bang  dlst.  and  kid- 
napped one  male  resident. 

Jan.  12 — One  civilian  was  assassinated  In 
Hung  Quo  hamlet.  Lap  Vo  dlst.,  Sa  Dec  Prov. 

Jan.  11 — In  Klen  Phong  Prov.,  one  man  was 
assassinated  in  Phu  Cong  village,  Dong  Tien 
dlst. 

Six  Incidents  of  enemy  terrorism  have 
been  reported  In  which  three  Vietnamese 
civilians  were  killed.  16  wounded  and  two 
kidnapped.  Details  follow: 

Jan.  19 — In  an  engagement  between  ham- 
let defense  forces  and  a  VC  unit,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  PSDF  was  wounded.  Enemy 
casualties  are  unknown.  The  Incident  oc- 
curred In  Bong  Trang  hamelt,  Hleu  Thlen 
dlst.,  Tay  Nlnh  Prov. 

Jan.  17 — An  enemy  platoon  attacked  Lau 
Vlnh  hamlet,  Hleu  Thlen  dlst.,  Tay  Nlnh 
Prov.  Three  PSDF  were  killed  and  three 
civilians,  Including  two  children,  wounded. 
Enemy  casualties  are  unknown,  although  vil- 
lagers saw  a  number  of  VC  being  carried 
away  from  the  scene. 

Jan.  16— Also  In  Tay  Nlnh,  two  PSDF  were 
wounded  in  an  attack  on  Da  Hang  hamlet, 
Hleu  Thlen  dlst. 

A  VC  unit  fired  eight  82mm  mortar  rounds 
into  Dong  Thanh  village,  Blnh  Mlnh  dlst., 
Vlnh  Long  Prov.  Seven  children,  one  woman 
and  a  PSDF  member  were  wounded. 

Jan.  16 — One  civilian  was  kidnapped  from 
Loc  Blnh  hamlet,  Trang  Bang  dlst.,  Hau 
Nghla  Prov. 

Jan.  12 — One  Hoi  Chanh  was  kidnapped 
from  Xom  Mol  hamlet,  Hleu  Thlen  dlst., 
Tay  Nlnh  Prov. 

Nine  terrorist  Incidents  have  been  reported 
in  which  eight  Vietnamese  were  killed,  25 
wounded  and  one  kidnapped.  Details  follow: 

Jan.  19 — A  civilian  was  killed  and  a  village 
council  member  wounded  In  a  terrorist  at- 
tack In  An  Dlnh  village,  Ruong  My  dlst., 
Klen  Hoa  Prov. 

Terrorists  abducted  a  PSDF  In  My  Thanh 
village,  Tra  Trl  dlst.,  Klen  Hoa  Prov. 

Jan.  17 — One  PSDF  was  killed  by  a  VC  unit 
In  an  engagement  at  Vlnh  Phuoc  hamlet. 
Duo  Long  dlst.,  Chuong  Thlen  Prov. 

Jan.  16 — ^A  VC  unit  killed  two  olvUlans 
during  an  attack  against  Phuong  Thanh 
hamlet.  Long  My  dlst.  In  Chuong  Thlen  Prov. 

The  deputy  hamlet  chief  and  the  assist- 
ant military  affairs  section  chief  were  killed 
when  a  VC  unit  penetrated  Hoa  Phung  ham- 
let and  engaged  PF  and  PSDF.  The  hamlet 
In  the  Duo  Long  dlat.  of  Chuong  Thlen 
Prov. 

Jan.  16 — In  an  engagement  between  a  VC 
unit  and  PF  defenders  In  Vlnh  Phuoc  ham- 
let, three  PSDF  and  a  civilian  were  wounded. 
Vlnh  Phuoc  Is  In  Due  Long  dlst.,  Chuong 
Tlilen  Prov. 

A  17  year-old  cowherd  was  killed  and  17 
civilians  were  wotmded  when  a  VC  mine 
exploded  In  Tan  Hoa  ^>'«"h  village,  Oan 
Uyen  dlst.,  Blen  Hoa  Prov. 

VO  deciHsltated  a  disabled  soldier,  planted 
a  flag  and  distributed  leaflets  in  an  in- 
cursion In  Phuoc  Hau  II  hamlet,  Phuoc 
Long  village,  Phuoc  Long  dlst..  In  Bac  Lieu 
Prov. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
INCREASE  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  insert  In  the  Record,  part  EX  of  the 
article  entitled  "Private  and  Public  Re- 
tirement Pensions:  Findings  From  the 
1»68  Survey  of  the  Aged,"  by  Walter  W. 
Kolodrubetz. 

I  include  the  materia]  as  follows: 
Private  and  Public  RrriBKMXNT  Pensions: 

Findings  From  the   1968  Sttrvet  of  thi 

AcKD — Part  9 

The  slgnlflcance  of  supplementary  retire- 
ment payments  In  the  Income  poeitlon  of 
the  aged  Is  further  clarified  when  they  are 
measured  In  terms  of  their  contribution  to 
aggregate  Income.  According  to  Survey  re- 
sults for  OASDHI  beneficiary  couples  with 
more  than  one  pension,  about  two-thirds  of 
their  aggregate  income  was  from  retirement 
benefits.  Other  Income  sources,  mostly  earn- 
ings and  Income  from  assets,  provided  the 
remainder  (table  11).  For  nonmarrled 
OASDm  beneficiaries  with  another  pension, 
retirement  benefits  made  up  three-fourths 
of  aggregate  Income,  and  other  sources  con- 
tributed a  fourth. 

Most  surveys  underestimate  aggregate  in- 
come, especially  for  higher  Income  groups, 
and  DECA  was  no  exception.  Since  the  un- 
derestimation was  greatest  for  Income  from 
assets  and  earnings,  overstatement  of  the 
relative  Importance  of  the  other  sources  of 
Income,  especially  retirement  benefits,  auto- 
matically occurs  when  Income  shares  are 
considered.  Nevertheless,  comparison  of  the 
Income  shares  and  mean  Income  for  sub- 
groups of  the  aged  population  is  useful.  In 
fact,  such  comparisons  reveal  striking  varia- 
tions In  the  composition  of  total  Income,  as 
well  as  a  clearer  picture  of  the  powerful  role 
of  dvial  pensions.  OASDHI  benefits,  for  ex- 
ample, comprised  roughly  the  same  share  of 
total  Income  for  couples  receiving  private 
pensions  as  for  thoee  receiving  only  OASDHI 
benefits  in  retirement  benefit  income — 37 
percent  and  40  percent,  respectively.  The 
mean  OASDHI  benefit,  however,  was  some  30 
percent  lower  for  those  receiving  only 
OASDHI  than  for  thoee  also  receiving  pri- 
vate-plan benefits  (table  11).  Retirement 
benefits  for  thoee  receiving  two  pensions  ac- 
counted for  two-thirds  of  total  Income,  com- 
pared with  two-fifths  for  thoee  that  had  only 
OASDin  as  retirement  benefits. 

A  different  relationship  among  retirement 
Income  shares  emerged  for  aged  units  receiv- 
ing public  pensions  other  than  OASDHI,  as  a 
result  of  the  already  mentioned  differences 
in  coverage  and  noncoverage  under  social  se- 
curity for  this  group.  For  OASDHI  beneficiary 
couples  with  other  public  pension  payments, 
combined  retirement  benefits  accounted  for 
70  percent  of  total  Income — about  the  same 
proportion  as  that  of  private  pensioners  with 
OASDHI  benefits.  The  other  public  pension 
programs  accounted  for  the  largest  part  of 
total  Income,  however,  and,  consequently,  of 
retirement  income.  Mean  Income  from  all  re- 
tirement benefits  was  about  the  same  as  that 
for  private  {lensloners  and  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  that  for  couples  with  only 
OASDHI  benefits  In  retirement  benefit  In- 
come. Both  the  share  and  the  average  amotmt 
of  the  OASDHI  benefit  were  much  lower  for 
OASDHI  beneficiaries  with  another  public 
pension  than  for  the  other  groups. 

For  couples  with  benefits  from  other  pub- 
lic retirement  programs  but  no  OASDHI  ben- 
efits, such  payments  amounted  to  two-thirds 
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d  total  income.  Although  this  proportion 
was  about  the  same  as  that  represented  by 
the  combined  retirement  benefits  of  thoee 
receiving  two  pensions,  the  average  retire- 
ment benefit  for  the  first  group  was  $600 
lower  than  the  average  for  dual-penalon  cou- 
ples. The  average  retirement  benefit   from 
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other  public  programs,  however,  was  about 
double  that  received  by  couples  that  had 
OASDHI  as  their  only  retirement  benefit. 

The  share  of  total  Income  from  retirement 
benefits  for  the  nonmarried  was  generally 
higher  than  that  for  couples  but  showed  the 
same  general  pattern  of  distribution  of  shares 
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and  differences  In  means  as  the  pattern  for 
couples.  As  table  11  Indicates,  combined  re- 
tirement benefiu  accounted  for  about  three- 
fourths  of  total  Income  for  nonmarrled  bene- 
ficiaries with  two  pensions,  and  one-half  of 
the  total  Income  of  those  with  only  OASDHI 
benefits  in  retirement  benefit  Income. 


TABLE  11.— INCOME  SHARES  AND  MEAN  INCOME  BY  TYPE  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFIT  FOR  OASDHI  BENEFICIARIES  >  AND  NONBENEFICIASIES:  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MONEY 

INCOME  AND  MEAN  INCOME  BY  SOURCE,  BY  RECEIPT  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS,  1967 


OASOHI  benefits  end- 

Public 

pension 

other 

than 

OASOHI 

Source  of  money  income 

OASOHI  benefits  and— 

Public 
paniiea 

OtbM 

thaa 
OASDHI 

Source  ot  money  income 

Private 

group 

pension 

Other 

public 

pension 

No 

other 

pension 

Private 

group 

pension 

Other 

public 
pension 

No 

other 

pension 

MARRIED  COUPLES 

NHinl>er(inthous«nds): 

ToUl 

Reporting  on  income 

...       1,009 
728 

392 
299 
100 
69 
24 
4S  . 

3i" 

3,438 

2.665 

iOO 

40 

40  . 

66" 

166 
127 
100 
66 

66 

34 

MEN 

Number  (in  thousands): 

ToUl 

Reporting  on  income    ..... 

287 
238 

128 
103 
100 
77 
24 
54. 

23  " 

1,476 

1,268 

100 

52  . 

52  . 

48" 

109 
87 

Percent  of  income 

100 
C8 

Percent  of  inco.ne         .. . ... .... 

100 

{') 

ToUl  retirement  benefits 

Total  retirement  benefits      

81 

OASOHI 

37 
2 
27  . 

OASDHI 

44 

Other  public  pensions. 

Other  public  pensions     . 

1 

Privite  group  pensions 

Private  group  pensions 

36  . 

Other  income 

34 

Other  income                     ... ... 

n 

Mean  Income  from  retirement  benefits,  total 

OASOHI 

Other  public  pensions 

Private  group  pensions 

Meen  income  from  retirement  benefits,  total 

OASDHI 

...      (3,362 

...       l,«9t 
OT 

83,372 

1,190 
2,182  . 

$1,467 
1,467  . 

$2,876 

..      $2,451 
..        1,323 

$3,018 

919 
2,099  . 

$991  . 
991  . 

2,876 

Privete  group  pensions 

:::    1,3  a. 

WOMEN 

Number  (in  thousands): 

Total 

Reporting  on  income    .. 

NONMARRIED  PERSONS,  TOTAL 

Number  (in  thousands): 

Total 

Reporting  on  income      

605 
448 

476 

365 

100 

74 

25 

49  . 

26 

6,353 

5.160 

100 

50 

50  . 

49 

343 

278 
100 

73 

73 

27 

317 
210 

348 
262 
100 
72 
26 
47  . 

a" 

4,876 

3.892 

100 

50 

50  . 

50 

234 
191 

100 

100 

100 

Total  retirement  benefits 

77 

Total  retirement  benefits       

73 

69 

OASOHI 

Other  publtc  pensions     

4« 

1 

33 

OASOHI 

Other  public  pensions    ........ ...... 

44 

1 

69 

Private  group  pensions           ..          .          .  . 

Private  erouo  oensions       . 

29  . 

Other  income                        .        

23 

Other  income                        .. 

27 

31 

Mmh  incomt  from  retirement  benefits,  total 

OASDHI                           

Mean  income  from  retirement  benefits,  total 

...      82,240 

$2,537 

$869 

$1,580 

..      $1,999 
1,190 

$2,349 

833 
1,516 

$830 
830  . 

$1,291 

OASOHI             

...        1,261 
(») 

857 
1,680  . 

869  . 

""  "i.MO 

Other  public  pensions... 

(') 

1,291 

Private  group  pensions       

9S6 

Private  srouo  oensions       . .. 

741  . 

>  Eidudes  beneficiaries  vvho  received  their  1st  benefit  In  February  1967  or  later,  the  transi-     reporting  private  pensions  but  no  OASDHI  benefits,  as  well  as  some  «rho  did  not  report  on  private 
tionally  insured,  and  special  "age-72"  beneficiaries;  also  excludes  a  small  number  of  units     pension  receipt. 

I  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  lOO.OOa 


MICHAEL  T.  LEINEN  FAMILY  OF 
PORTSMOUTH,  IOWA,  FARM  FAM- 
ILY OF  THE  YEAR  IN  HARRISON 
AND  SHELBY  COUNTIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
day  of  huge  mechanized  business  enter- 
prises, in  agriculture  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
heartwarming  and  heartening  to  know 
that  the  spirit  of  individual  initiative 
lives  on  and  continues  to  produce  success 
stories.  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recently  named  the  Michael  T. 
Leinen  family  of  Portsmouth,  Iowa,  the 
Farm  Family  of  the  Year  in  Harrison 
and  Shelby  Counties  for  Just  such  an 
achievement. 

By  dint  of  hard  work  and  persistence, 
Ramonia  and  Mickey  and  their  12  chil- 
dren proved  that  even  today  the  family 
farm  is  a  viable  enterprise  and  a  valuable 
part  of  American  life.  Working  their  way 
up  first  as  tenant  farmers  and  then  as 
owners  of  their  own  small  farm,  this 
close-knit  fcunily  demonstrated  once 
■gain  the  rewards  of  Industry,  diligence, 
and  cooperation. 


The  Leinens  are  to  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated on  this  splendid  accomplish- 
ment. The  history  of  their  efforts,  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail  in  the  FHA 
release  which  follows,  should  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  all  families,  rural  and 
urban: 

MiCRAZL    T.     LEimN     SALimED     AS    PHA    PABM 

PAMILT    or    THK    YXAR    nf    Habsison    aitd 

Sheuit  COUNTIXa 

The  Michael  T.  Leinen  family  of  Route  1, 
Portsmouth  are  honored  as  Shelby  and  Har- 
rison County's  PHA  "Parm  Pamlly  of  the 
Year".  A  certificate  citing  the  Lclnens  as 
successful  family-farm  operators  and  com- 
mending them  for  their  participation  In  com- 
munity actlTltles  was  presented  to  the 
Leinens  today. 

The  award  was  made  In  their  home,  one- 
fourth  mile  East  of  Portsmouth,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Edward  Hansen,  Chairman  of  the  Shelby 
County  Parmers  Home  Administration  Com- 
mittee presented  the  Certificate  to  the 
Leinens. 

As  a  boy  on  a  Shelby  County  farm,  where 
his  parents  were  hard-working  owner  opera- 
tors, Michael  learned  to  love  the  land  and 
dreamed  of  owning  his  own  farm  some  day. 

In  due  time,  Mr.  Leinen,  now  married  to 
the  former  Ramona  Slaven  of  Portsmouth, 
who  shared  his  ambition  to  btilld  a  lUe  on 
the  farm,  began  fanning  as  a  tenant  In  the 
Portsmouth  area.  A  Parmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration operating  loan  In  IBfll  gave  the 
Leinens  the  long-term  credit  they  needed  for 
livestock  and  machinery. 


They  worked  hard  and  made  progress,  but 
found  that  tenant  farming  failed  to  bring 
the  satisfaction  of  "building  something  you 
can  keep."  They  continued  to  talk  and  dream 
of  owning  their  own  place  and  sought  the 
advice  of  many  people.  By  1966,  they  had 
gained  enough  In  experience  and  savings 
that  they  felt  prepared  to  take  the  step  to- 
ward farm  ownership. 

Once  again  they  turned  to  Parmers  Home 
Administration  for  financing  to  take  over  the 
farm  where  Mr.  Leinen  had  been  raised;  they 
would  make  hogs  and  beef  cattle  their  main 
enterprises.  Eventually,  a  suitable  farm 
ownership  loan  was  arranged  through  PHA, 
and  In  January,  1966,  they  became  owners  of 
200  acres  of  land  in  Shelby  County. 

By  this  year,  the  Leinens  have  developed  a 
hog  enterprise  of  40  to  50  litters  per  year;  15 
stock  cows;  100  acres  of  corn  and  70  acres  of 
beans.  The  Leinens  rent  120  acres  In  addition 
to  the  200  acres  they  own.  They  are  Joined 
now  In  the  work  of  tending  crops,  raising 
livestock  and  buildings  improvemMits  on 
their  farm  by  their  children;  Richard,  22; 
Edward,  21:  Allen,  19;  Martha,  18;  John,  15; 
Thomas,  13;  Nicholas,  10;  and  Anne  8.  The 
Lelnen's  four  other  children,  Michael,  28: 
Jeanne  26;  Jane  25;  and  Janet,  24,  left  the 
family  home  for  homes  of  their  own  and 
their  profeaslons. 

Community  service  and  self-Improvement 
ae  well  as  the  chores  of  fanning  rank  high 
on  the  list  al  activities  for  the  Leinen  family. 
Three  of  the  four  eldest  Leinen  children 
have  graduated  from  college.  Purther  educa- 
tion Is  the  goal  of  nearly  all  the  Leinen  chU- 
dren.  The  elder  Mr.  Leinen  Is  a  familiar  fig- 
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Tire  at  eportlng  eventa  in  this  area.  "Mickey" 
Is  a  baseball  and  basketball  ooach  for  the 
Town  and  Parochial  school  system.  He  Is  a 
director  of  the  Mosquito  Watershed,  vice- 
president  of  the  Portsmouth  Housing  Cor- 
poration, a  non-profit  organization  to  pro- 
vide low-rent  housing  for  the  community, 
ASCS  Township  Committeeman,  reporter, 
and  com  sealer.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lelnen 
are  active  in  the  affairs  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
serving  on  the  Parish  Council. 

The  Lelnen's  are  the  second  family  hon- 
ored In  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
"Farm  Family  of  the  Year"  program.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  6.  Matthews  of  Logan  were  se- 
lected as  the  two  county  winner  in  1969.  The 
award  was  established  as  a  means  of  honor- 
ing farmers  and  rural  citizens.  Farming 
methods,  financial  progress,  family  living, 
property  improvement,  conmiunlty  leader- 
ship, and  overcoming  adversaries  are  some 
of  the  criteria  used  in  making  the  selection. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1971 

ULt.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  times 
the  propaganda  machinery  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites  becomes  so  all- 
pervasive  that  it  wears  down  even  the 
most  sophisticated  among  those  who  are 
exposed  to  its  fantasies.  When  the  re- 
cipients of  this  type  of  information  are 
the  less  Informed  or  the  gullible,  the 
result  may  not  only  be  neutrality  of 
thought,  but  even  a  positive  acceptance 
of  the  distorted  message.  This  Is,  of 
course,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  propa- 
gandist, and  the  proof  of  his  total 
effectiveness. 

A  serious  example  where  Communist 
propaganda  has  diverted  attention  away 
from  Its  own  wrongdoing  is  in  its  occu- 
pation of  Lithuania.  The  world  has  been 
so  long  subjected  to  Communist  flailings 
at  a  "dying"  Western  colonialism  that  it 
has  neglected  to  appreciate  the  true 
nature  of  a  very  much  alive  and  growing 
Soviet  colonial  system.  This  new  im- 
perialism has  none  of  the  enlightment  of 
the  old  colonial  system,  and  amounts  to 
little  more  than  blatant  holding  by  force 
of  the  sovereign  territory  of  another 
nation. 

Lithuania  has  a  long  smd  proud  history 
of  independence,  and  February  18, 
marked  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  re- 
birth of  this  independence  which  was 
extinguished  when  Russian  soldiers 
occupied  its  land  in  1940.  The  United 
States  has  refused,  as  part  of  its  foreign 
policy,  to  recognize  the  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  It  is  of  utmost 
Importance  that  the  record  be  accurate 
for  all  the  world  to  see.  The  continued 
denial  of  freedom  to  the  Lithuanian 
nation  should  be  pointed  out  as  giving  lie 
to  the  outrageous  claims  of  piety  on  the 
part  of  the  Communist  imperialists,  and 
their  simultaneous  attempts  to  direct 
attention  away  from  their  own  misdeeds. 

Moat  Important,  we  must  never  forget 
the  longing  for  liberty  ot  the  noble 
people  of  Lithuai^,  and  we  must  con- 
tinuously feed  the  flame  of  hope  which 
bums  within  each  of  them.  It  Is  not 
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unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  In  time 
their  Soviet  masters  will  recognize  that 
the  desire  of  all  men  to  be  free  to  choose 
their  own  destinies  can  never  be  extin- 
guished. Thus  the  trend  for  the  assertion 
of  national  independence,  which  is  al- 
ready so  apparent  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  will 
extend  also  to  Lithuania.  Let  us  hope  it 
will  once  again  take  its  place  as  a  free 
nation  living  in  harmony  with  its  neigh- 
bors. 

Let  us  therefore  mark  this  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence  by  encour- 
aging the  continuing  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  by  dedicating  ourselves  to  its 
eventual  realization. 

I  include  the  material  as  follows: 

Review  or  LrrHUANiAN  Histoey 

ST7MMABY 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion declared  its  independence.  This  was  a 
goal  for  which  the  Lithuanian  people  had 
been  striving  throughout  a  long  period  of 
Russian  domination  (1795-1915)  followed  by 
German  occupation  during  the  First  World 
War.  After  two  decades  of  independence, 
Lithuania  again  fell  under  Russian  domina- 
tion when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Red  Army 
in  the  Second  World  War.  It  was  declared 
a  constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
August  3,  1940.  Following  the  German  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union  ten  months  later,  Lith- 
uania was  in  Nazi  hands  until  reoccupled 
by  the  Soviet  Army  In  1944.  Since  then  It 
has  been  considered  by  the  Soviet  Union  as 
a  component  republic. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized  the 
Soviet  incorporation  of  Lithuania  or  the 
other  two  Baltic  States,  Estonia  and  Latvia. 

EARLY  HISTORY 

Lithuania  has  been  known  to  history  since 
1009,  when  it  was  a  nation  divided  into  many 
principalities.  Threats  from  abroad  were  an 
important  factor  In  bringing  the  principal- 
ities together  into  a  united  state.  In  1263 
a  delegate  of  Pope  Innocent  IV  crowned  Mln- 
daugas.  who  had  been  baptized  two  years  be- 
fore, king  of  a  united  Lithuania. 

By  the  fourteenth  century  the  boundaries 
of  Lithuania  extended  Into  what  is  now  the 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.  and  the  Russian  S.S.R. 
Lithuanian  influence  was  further  extended 
by  a  union  with  Poland.  This  l)egan  in  1386 
as  a  personal  union  resulting  from  a  marriage 
between  Queen  Jadwiga  of  Poland  and  Jaglel- 
lo,  the  grand  duke  of  Uthuanla.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Jaglello  adopted  Roman  Cath- 
olicism. The  following  year  Lithiuinla  was 
officially  proclaimed  a  Christian  state.  Two 
centuries  later,  by  parliamentary  action,  the 
personal  union  was  transformed  Into  a  legal 
one  which  lasted  until  1795.  One  of  the  out- 
standing rulers  during  this  period  was  Vy- 
tautas  the  Great,  who  extended  Christianity 
and  strengthened  Lithuania's  ties  with  West- 
em  Europe. 

Of  Lithuania's  role  In  the  Middle  Ages  one 
scholar  has  written  the  following: 

The  Lithuanians  had  established  a  power- 
ful and  Independent  state  in  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  They  were  able  to  check  the 
German  drive  to  the  east  for  centuries.  They 
protected  Europe  against  the  Mongols  and 
the  Tatars.  They  furnished  f  power  and  a 
government  behind  which  the  Eastern  Slavs 
could  live  In  peace  and  safety  with  a  freedom 
that  was  unknown  in  Moscovlte  Russia.  They 
blessed  their  subjects  with  more  numxxn 
freedoms  than  in  the  neighboring  countries. 
They  encouraged  education  and  toleration, 
and  they  played  their  part  in  the  general 
development  of  European  civilization.' 

In  1796  during  the  third  partition  of 
Poland,  Lithuania  was  annexed  by  Russia. 

>  Clarence  Manning,  In  Jurgela,  C.  R.  His- 
tory of  the  Lithuanian  Nation.  New  York, 
Lithuanian  Cultural  Insftltute,  1948.  p.  9. 
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There  were  many  attempts  by  the  Lithu- 
anians to  throw  off  Russia  domination,  but 
they  were  unsuccessful.  After  a  third  revolt 
in  1831,  the  tsarist  government  began  a 
policy  of  attempting  to  replace  Lithuanian 
language  and  culture  with  Russian.  This  re- 
pressive policy  was  intensified  after  another 
revolt  in  1863,  but  the  Lithuanians  resisted 
and  remained  faithful  to  their  religion,  lan- 
guage, and  traditions.  The  policy  of  forcing 
russlflcation  was  abandoned  in  1905. 

WORLD    WAR    I 

Russian  domination  came  to  an  end  in  l9is 
when  Lithuania  was  overrun  by  German 
armies.  The  cost  of  the  First  World  War  to 
Lithuania  was  great,  with  first  the  retreating 
Russians  and  then  the  Germans  seizing  or 
destroying  everything  that  could  be  of  use. 
However,  the  defeat  of  Germany  coupled 
with  the  revolution  in  Russia  rendered  con- 
ditions favorable  for  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. In  1917,  in  response  to  Lithuanian  pres- 
sure, the  German  Government  authorized 
the  gathering  of  a  congress  of  200  Lithuanian 
delegates.  The  congress  proposed  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuania  based  on  ethnographical 
frontiers,  with  its  capital  to  be  at  Vilnius, 
and  elected  a  twenty-member  council.  On 
February  16,  1918,  the  council  proclaimed  an 
Independent  Lithuanian  state  based  on 
democratic  principles. 

Independence  was  not  yet  a  reality,  how- 
ever. As  soon  as  German  troops  evacuated 
VUnlus  on  January  15,  1919.  the  Red  Army 
entered  the  city  and  Installed  a  Communist 
government.  The  next  year  the  Red  Army  was 
driven  out  by  the  Polish  suTny  led  by  Marshal 
Joseph  Pilsudskl  and  Lithuanian  fighting 
units.  Russia  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
Lithuania  on  July  12,  1920,  recognizing  it  as 
an  independent  nation  and  pledging  itself  to 
renounce  forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty. 
The  treaty  stated : 

In  conformity  with  the  right  declared  by 
the  Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Re- 
public that  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  free 
self-determination.  Including  the  right  of 
full  secession  from  the  State  of  which  they 
were  a  part.  Russia  recognizes  without  any 
reserve  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
the  State  of  Lithuania  with  all  juridical  con- 
sequences resulting  from  such  recognition, 
and  voluntarily  and  forever  renounces  all 
sovereign  rights  possessed  by  Russia  over  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  territory.  The  fact 
that  Lithuania  was  ever  under  Russian  sov- 
ereignty does  not  place  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple and  their  territory  under  any  obligation 
to  Russia. 

Although  a  peace  settlement  was  concluded 
with  Russia,  a  dispute  followed  between  the 
once  united  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  prin- 
cipal issues  were  the  boundaries  and  the  fate 
of  Vilnius,  which  the  Lithuanians  had  desig- 
nated as  their  capital  even  though  the  Poles 
represented  a  majority  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion. On  February  3,  1923,  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  adopted  a  resolution  fixing 
a  line  of  demarcation  which  gave  Vilnius  to 
Poland.  This  line  was  recognized  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Ambassadors  in  Paris,  but  It  was 
not  accepted  by  Lithuania.  The  Vilnius  situa- 
tion prevented  normal  diplomatic  relations 
between  Poland  and  Lithuania  until  1938. 

Although  it  lost  VUnlus,  Lithuania  gained 
Klaipeda  (Memel)  in  the  peace  settlement. 
The  city,  predominantly  German  but  situated 
in  a  Lithuanian  area,  was  detached  from 
Germany  and  transferred  to  Lithuania  by 
the  Memel  Convention  of  1924. 

INDEPENDENT    LrrHtTANIA 

The  League  of  Nations  at  first  denied  ad- 
mission to  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
states  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  not 
stable  enough.  They  were  admitted  to  League 
membership  on  September  22,  1921. 

Under  a  provisional  constitution,  Antanaa 
Smetona  was  elected  the  first  President  of 
Lithuania.  A  permanent  constitution  was 
adopted  on  August  1,  1922.  This  Constitution 
accorded  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  rell- 
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glon.  and  communication.  The  power  of  leg- 
islation was  vested  In  the  Seimas  (Parlia- 
ment), and  the  executive  authority  in  the 
President  and  Cabinet  of  Ministers. 

Gradually,  however,  the  development  of 
splinter  political  parties  resulted  in  a  situa- 
tion In  which  no  single  political  party  or 
workable  coalition  had  a  majority  in  the 
Seimas,  and  a  crisis  occurred.  On  the  night 
of  December  16,  1926,  a  group  of  officers  of 
the  Lithuanian  Army  comi>elled  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Parliament  and  brought  about  the 
resignation  of  President  Grlnlus.  Two  days 
later,  without  minority  and  leftist  deputies, 
the  Parliament  resumed  and  elected  Antanas 
Smetona  President  again.  The  following 
spring  President  Smetona  dissolved  the  Par- 
liament and  began  a  period  of  government  by 
decree,  in  effect,  which  lasted  until   1938. 

In  1938  a  new  constitution  was  brought 
into  being  by  a  Parliament  which  had  been 
elected  two  years  earlier.  The  new  constitu- 
tion provided  stronger  powers  for  the  Presl- 
aent,  but  in  general  reaffirmed  the  major 
provisions  of  the  original  constitution. 

During  the  period  of  Independence,  great 
emphasis  was  placed  on  improving  agricul- 
ture, the  primary  occupation  of  the  Lithuan- 
ians. A  land  reform  progrson  was  instituted 
with  the  result  that  Lithuania  became  a 
nation  of  small  farmers.  Prior  to  World 
War  I  approximately  450  families  had  owned 
22  percent  of  all  the  land  with  a  minimum 
ownership  estimated  at  2,000  acres.  By  1939 
there  were  335,720  farming  units,  raising  a 
variety  of  grains,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  live- 
stock, and  poultry.  In  addition,  industrializa- 
tion progressed.  In  1913  Lithuania  had  only 
151  industrial  establishments  with  6,603  em- 
ployees, while  in  1939  there  were  16,131  en- 
terprises employing  33.000  workers. 

Lithuania  also  made  progress  In  social  leg- 
islation, with  a  labor  control  law,  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  8-hour  day,  and  various  other 
■oclal  measures.  Whereas  there  were  only 
1,173  grammar  schools  in  1930,  In  1939  there 
were  2,328.  The  number  of  secondary  schools 
Increased  from  40  in  1920  to  123  in  1927.  but 
declined  to  89  in  1937.  In  1938  the  University 
of  Vytautas  the  Great  had  a  student  body  of 
3,041. 

In  addition,  Lithuanian  literature  fiour- 
ished.  Writers  found  inspiration  In  the  na- 
tional folklore  of  Lithuania,  and  achieve- 
ments were  piade  in  opera  and  music. 

As  to  religion,  Lithuania  was  predomi- 
nantly Roman  Catholic.  In  1937,  80.6  per- 
cent of  the  population  was  Catholic,  9.6  per- 
cent Lut:\eran,  7.3  percent  Jewish,  and  2.6 
percent  Greek  Orthodox.  A  concordat  of  1927 
established  the  church-state  relationship 
between  Lithuania  and  the  Holy  See. 

WORLD   WAR   n 

Lithuania  was  one  of  tne  first  countries  to 
experience  the  aggression  of  both  Hitler  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  When  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War  seemed  Imminent,  Lith- 
uania attempted  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
absolute  neutrality,  but  was  gradually  en- 
gulfed nevertheless.  The  first  loss  occurred 
when  Klalped  (Memel)  was  yielded  to  Ger- 
many on  March  22,  1939,  in  the  face  of  an 
ultimatum  and  the  threat  of  German  armies. 

Next,  a  mutual  assistance  treaty  was 
forced  upon  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union 
on  October  10,  1939.  Uthuanla  was  required 
to  grant  air  bases  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  admit  Soviet  garrisons  in  spite  of  a  So- 
viet-Uhtuanian  treaty  of  nonaggresslon 
which  had  been  signed  In  Moscow  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  1936.  On  June  15,  1940,  the  So- 
viets demanded  Immediate  formation  of  a 
"friendly"  government  and  occupied  the 
country.  In  July  1940  a  rigged  election  pro- 
duced a  congress  which  requested  the  In- 
corporation of  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet 
Onion.  On  Aug\iBt  3,  1940,  at  this  "requeet," 
Lithuania  was  declared  a  constituent  re- 
public of  the  U.S.SJt.  by  the  Supreme  Soviet 
in  Moscow. 
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It  Is  estimated  that  during  this  first  So- 
viet occupation,  Lithuania  suffered  the  loss 
of  about  45,(X)0  people,  a.'~  many  Lithuanians 
fled  and  others  were  arrested  or  deported. 
For  example,  some  30,000  members  of  the 
Lithuanian  Intelligentsia  were  deported  to 
Siberia  on  the  night  of  June  14,  1941,  and 
5,000  political  prisoners  were  executed  when 
the  Soviet  forces  hastily  retreated  under 
German  attack. 

In  a  second  phase,  repatlng  the  history 
of  the  First  World  War,  German  occupa- 
tion replaced  the  Soviet.  Only  a  few  days 
after  the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union 
on  June  22,  1941,  Nazi  forces  overran  Lith- 
uania. During  their  occupation  the  Ger- 
mans Inaugurated  a  colonization  policy  and 
several  thousand  German  famUles  were  set- 
tled in  Lithuania.  Moreover,  almost  all  Lith- 
uanian Jews  were  executed  by  the  Nazis. 

When  the  tide  of  the  war  ttimed  against 
Germany,  Lithuania  returned  not  to  Inde- 
pendence but  to  Soviet  domination.  Vilnius, 
which  the  Soviets  recognized  as  part  of  Lith- 
uania Instead  of  Poland,  was  retaken  by 
the  Soviet  army  on  July  13,  1944.  Soon  aU 
of  Lithuania  was  occupied. 

LITHUANIA    UNDKB    COMMUNIST   DOMINATION 

News  from  the  Baltic  states  has  been  very 
sparse  since  their  Incorporation  Into  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  the  borders  of  Ll.huanla, 
as  well  as  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  have  been 
kept  sealed  against  the  outside  world  and 
each  other.  Until  1969,  when  Vilnius  was 
opened,  no  Western  observers  were  allowed 
In  Lithuania.  The  rest  of  the  country  Is  still 
closed.  This  Is  often  attributed  to  mUltary 
reasons,  observers  noting  that  the  Baltic 
coast  is  ideally  situated  for  missile  bases. 

As  would  be  expected,  Commiinlst  litera- 
ture claims  great  accomplishments  for  Lith- 
uania in  industry,  agriculture,  education  and 
culture.  The  Communists  appear  to  have 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  industrializa- 
tion and  on  collectivizing  agriculture.  How- 
ever, the  few  who  have  been  able  to  escape 
report  a  lack  of  freedom  and  the  imposition 
of  Communist  methods  which  exists 
throughout  the  Communist  world. 

One  visitor  to  the  Baltic  states  has  writ- 
ten: 

These  Baltic  states  demonstrate  dramati- 
cally the  extremely  clever  system  evolved  by 
the  Kremlin  to  keep  its  numerous  minorities 
under  firm  centralized  control,  while  per- 
mitting them  to  use  their  ancient  languages 
and  to  preserve  some  of  their  age-old  cus- 
toms. Moscow's  controls  are  disguised.  The 
Russian  garrisons  in  Baltic  states  make 
themselves  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  I 
was  told  that  the  only  large  garrisons  are 
confined  to  offshore  Islands,  probably  missile 
bases.  The  only  uniformed  soldiers  I  saw 
were  alone  or  In  pairs,  and  local  residents  told 
me  most  of  them  are  native  born.  Members 
of  local  minorities  occupy  most  government 
offices  having  direct  contact  with  the  pub- 
lic. But  ranking  officeholders  also  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party — that's  the 
key  to  the  Kremlin's  domination.  The  Com- 
munist Party  tolerates  no  opposition  i)arty. 
Baltic  Communists,  like  all  others  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  are  directly  responsible  to 
Moscow.  .  .  .  Unless  something  goes  wrong, 
Russian  officials  in  Baltic  countries  are  not 
publicly  identified.  This  creates  an  Impres- 
sion of  more  Independence  than  actually 
exists.' 

Because  ol  Soviet  policies,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  change  in  the  composition  of 
the  population  of  Lithuania.  When  the  So- 
viets retook  the  country  In  1944,  some  80,000 
Lithuanians  fled  to  Western  Germany.  An- 
other 60,000  were  found  In  Eastern  Germany 
and  deported  to  Siberia.  During  1945  and  1946 
an  additional  145,0(X)  Lithuanians  were  de- 
ported. StlU  another  massive  deportation  oc- 
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curred  when  some  00,000  Lithuanians  were 
deported  in  March  1949  in  answer  to  passive 
resistance  of  the  farming  population  to  the 
collectivization  of  agriculture. 

It  Is  reported  that  since  Stalin's  death  the 
attempt  to  disperse  the  Baltic  peoples  has 
been  changed,  and  that  about  a  third  of 
those  deported  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
tiu-n  home.  Most  of  the  others,  it  is  believed, 
perished  In  the  meantime. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  Lithuanians, 
large  numbers  of  Russians  have  moved  In. 
Visitors  to  Vilnius  this  year  report  hearing 
far  more  Russian  and  Lithuanian  spoken 
than  Polish,  which  predominated  in  that 
city  before  the  war. 

XTNITXD    STATES    POLICT    TOWARD    LITRUANIA 

The  United  States  recognized  the  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  government  on  July 
27,  1922,  and  It  has  never  recognized  that 
nation's  incorporation  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  continues  to  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  representative  of  the  former 
Independent  government,  which  has  a  lega- 
tion In  Washington. 

Like  the  other  Eastern  European  states, 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  have  had  their 
sovereignty  violated  and  their  freedom  sup- 
pressed by  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  domina- 
tion has  been  carried  even  farther  than  that 
of  such  nations  as  Czechoslovakia,  for  they 
have  been  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Within  this  country  there  Is  virtual  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  that  the  aggression  and  tyr- 
anny of  which  the  Baltic  states  are  the  vic- 
tims Is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  freedom 
for  which  the  United  States  stands.  However, 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  the  policy 
the  United  States  should  pursue  In  regard  to 
these  states  to  promote  Its  foreign  policy 
objective  of  a  free  and  peaceful  world. 

The  Lithuanian  World  Congress,  meeting 
In  August  1958  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Lithuanian  community,  adopted  a 
unanimous  resolution  declaring  that  "Lith- 
uanians continue  flercely  resisting  the  alien 
riUe"  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  asserting  that 
Lithuanians  "have  not  accepted  and  never 
will  accept  Soviet  slavery."  The  resolution 
called  upon  the  free  nations  to  "reaffirm  on 
every  suitable  occasion  the  Inalienable  rights 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  national  Inde- 
pendence and  Individual  freedom."  It  asked 
that  the  free  nations  "not  be  party  to  any 
agreement  or  treaty  that  would  confirm  or 
prolong  the  subordination  of  the  formerly 
sovereign  Lithuanian  state." » 

A  statement  by  Secretary  Dulles  dated  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1959,  marking  the  commemoration 
of  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  declarations  of 
Independence  of  the  Baltic  states,  recalled 
the  methods  by  which  these  countries  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
statement  concluded : 

The  United  States  was  quick  to  denounce 
this  aggression  and  refused  to  recognize  the 
forced  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  states  into 
the  UJ3.SJI.  Today,  over  18  years  later,  we 
wish  to  assure  the  pec^le  of  Uthuanla,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  once  more  that  they  are  not 
forgotten.  The  United  States  still  aspires.  In 
the  words  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  "To  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them."  * 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  on  the  1969 
anniversary  of  Uthuanlan  Independence  Day 
stated : 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  to  war  for  the  lib- 
eration of  the  Baltic  States.  Nor  do  the  citi- 
zens of  those  states,  still  resident  there  or 
In  exUe  In  other  lands,  argue  for  the  sort 
of  nationalism  that  existed  between  the  first 
and  second  World  War.  What  they  do  ask  for 
Is  political,  religious  and  cultural  freedom. 
They  are  as  aware  as  the  rest  of  us  that  such 
freedom  can  exist  only  in  a  world  of  freedom. 


» Bess,  Demaree.  Inside  the  Captive  Baltics. 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Octot^r  31,  1959.  p. 


»New  York  Times,  August  31,  1958,  p.  16. 
« Department  of  State  Bulletin.  March  2, 
1969. 
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In  the  Baltic  countries  the  p«th  to  a  better 
future  Is  stin  dark,  but  It  Is  not  lost  and 
will  not  be.  The  day  of  the  overlords  will  not 
last  forever.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
three  lost  little  nations  will  be  able  to  come 
out  and  }oln  us.* 

In  1967,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
reaairmed  United  States  policy  toward 
Lithuania.  On  February  11,  the  Secretary 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Kajeckas,  Charge  d'Affalres  ad  Interim  of 
the  Lithuanian  Legation  In  Washington: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  forty-ninth  anni- 
versary of  Lithuania's  Independence,  I  ex- 
tend to  you  the  beet  wishes  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

United  Staites  support  of  the  Lithuanian 
people's  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence is  reflected  clearly  In  our  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  forcible  Incorporation 
of  your  country  Into  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  the  warm  sympathy  manifested  by  the 
American  people  In  the  Lithuanian  cause. 

In  continuing  to  look  resolutely  toward  a 
free  and  independent  existence,  the  Lithu- 
anian people  both  here  and  abroad  have  es- 
tablished a  Arm  foundation  for  the  hope  of 
free  men  everywhere  that  the  goal  of  Lithu- 
anian national  self-determination  will  ulti- 
mately be  realized.* 

LTTHITAjaANS  IN  THE  TTSmO)  STATES 

Lithuanian  immigrants  came  to  the 
United  States  as  early  as  1688,  when  it  is 
recorded  that  they  landed  at  New  Amster- 
dam. Up  imtll  1050,  however,  detailed  In- 
formation concerning  Lithuanian  immigra- 
tion is  unavailable.  After  that  time,  the  chief 
influxes  followed  periods  of  famine  or  In- 
tense political  oppression  by  the  Russians. 
Lithuanian  writers  estimate  that  before 
1899,  some  276,000  Lithuanian  immigrants 
had  arrived  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
period  of  Lithuanian  Independence  some  30 
or  40  thousand  of  the  immigrants  returned 
to  Lithuania,  but  It  is  estimated  that  only 
10,000  remained  there.  In  more  recent  times, 
24,680  Lithuanians  were  admitted  tinder  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  between  1948  and 
1955.  Another  1.680  were  admitted  under  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  between  1964  and  1988. 
It  la  frequently  estimated  tliat  there  are  now 
approximately  one  million  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent. 

Among  the  locations  In  which  Lithuan- 
ians settled  most  heavily  were  Illinois  (par- 
ticularly Chicago),  Pennsylvania  (Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia,  and  the  anthracite  re- 
gions) ,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  OonxMotlcut,  New 
Jersey,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Maryland, 
Indiana,  California,  and  Minnesota.  Most  of 
the  Lithuanians  live  in  urban  areas. 
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A  GRACIOUS  AND  KNOWLEDGEABLE 
LADY,  MRS.  ROBERT  P.  PATTER- 
SON 
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MAN'S  INHXJMANmr  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  a  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


*New  Tork  Times,  February  16,  1969.  p.  28. 
*  Congressional  Record,  March   1,  1967,  p. 
A983  (DaUy  Edition) . 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  GxosozA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  12,  1971,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  attend  the  19th  annual  Robert  P. 
Patterson  Memorial  Award  ceremony  at 
Port  Benning,  Ga.,  "The  Home  of  the 
Infantry,"  Queen  of  Battle. 

The  award  Is  presented  each  year  to 
the  outstanding  graduate  of  the  Infantry 
Officers  Candidate  School  In  memory  of 
the  late  Judge  Patterson's  distinguished 
service  as  an  infantry  officer  and  as 
Secretary  of  War.  This  year's  recipient 
was  2d  Lt.  Edmund  Lee  Davis,  an  ex- 
ceptionally splendid  young  American. 

In  her  presentation  speech  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, widow  of  Judge  Patterson,  ad- 
dressed herself  to  the  vital  question  of 
the  role  of  the  military  In  the  United 
States  today.  I  was  most  touched  and  Im- 
pressed with  the  Insight  and  effective- 
ness of  her  presentation  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  thoughtful  consider- 
ation of  each  of  us. 
A  Gracious  aitd  Knowledgkablz  Last,  Mas. 

ROBEBT  P.  PatTXBSON 

Lieutenant  General  John  M.  Wright,  Jr., 
Major  General  Orwln  C.  Talbott,  Second 
Lieutenant  Edmxind  Lee  Davis,  Honored 
Guests  and  Friends : 

My  pleasure  In  being  hare  to  talk  to  the 
winner  of  the  Robert  P.  Patterson  Award  Is 
greatly  Increased  by  the  knowledge  that  I 
am  In  the  presence  of  the  Infantry;  for  the 
Infantry  realizes  the  importance  of  every 
branch  of  the  American  Military  Servloe  and 
Joins  In  accepting  the  challenge  to  serve  o\ir 
country  and  Its  people — no  matter  how  dis- 
tant or  difficult  the  task. 

Criticism  of  the  Armed  Services  offends 
me  although  it  may  be  understandable,  In 
view  of  the  general  confusion  about  the 
catises  of  world  wide  conflicts.  One  important 
cause  of  conflict  Is  the  premise  that  the 
USSR  has  the  right  to  Intervene  indirectly 
in  order  to  promote  Communist  rule  any- 
where In  the  world. 

The  idea  of  such  violent  Intervention  Is  re- 
jected and  has  led  many  of  \u  to  bury  our 
heads  In  the  sand  rather  than  admit  that 
conflict  and  violence  are  being  used  to  gain 
power  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  takes 
no  great  mental  leap  from  denial  of  conflict 
and  violence  to  a  conclusion  that  military 
security  is  practically  unnecessary. 

The  thought  that  no  conflict  is  desired, 
therefore  no  mlUtary  security  is  needed,  has 
in  the  past  few  years  led  political  leaders  to 
pick  a  more  popular  priority  than  national 
defense.  Instead,  responding  to  the  vmiversal 
human  longing  for  peace  and  progress,  they 
worked  on  the  home  front  to  make  much 
needed  improvements  In  political,  economic 
and  social  relationships. 

Therefore  the  security  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  second  place  to  iirban  renewal, 
pollution,  business  ethics  and  poverty.  All  of 
these  problems  are  reflected  in  the  Army  and 
it  does  its  best  to  reclaim  the  miserable  prod- 
ucts of  ignorance,  prejudice,  crime  and  drug 
abuse. 

The  constant  down-grading  of  our  mlUtary, 
and  also  the  introspection  of  otir  poIitlotJ 
leaders,  have  been  Interpreted  abroad  as  re- 


treat by  the  United  States  from  global 
re^wnslbillty.  And  the  uncertainty  as  to  our 
flrmnesa  as  world  leader  has  caused  a  major 
revision  In  views  about  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  world,  accompanied  by  aggressive 
probing  to  uncover  possible  new  power  re- 
lationships In  process  of  being  formed. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  appcwently 
is  seeking  an  answer  to  the  question,  "How 
close  can  we  come  to  exerting  influence  and 
force  that  Isolates  tihe  United  States  from  its 
allies?"  People  who  have  watched  the  expan- 
slon  of  Soviet  diplomatic,  economic  and  mili- 
tary initlauvee  alnoe  Korea  should  not  be 
surprised  at  this. 

The  Arab- Israeli  conflict  Is  an  example  of 
these  IniUaUves.  It  calls  attention  to  changes 
in  the  economic  and  military  relatlonsWps 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  virtually  all 
Arab  countries  and  brings  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  Soviet  naval  activities  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Atlantic,  Caribbean  and  other  ln« 
ternatlonal  waters 

Inoldentelly,  we  cannot  entirely  ignore 
press  reports  of  a  Soviet  submarine  base  at 
Clenfuegos,  Cuba,  150  mUes  from  our  coast. 
To  say  the  least,  this  rumor,  hinting  at  a 
naval  blockade,  suggests  that  our  sea  defense 
may  need  up-grading  to  restore  Its  competi- 
tive capacity. 

As  maneuvers  against  us  continue  our  al- 
lies sense  a  drop  in  U.S.  claims  to  position 
in  the  world,  and  members  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  and  NATO  seek  new  relatlanshlpe  In 
directions  that  have  attracted  public  concern 
about  the  flrmnees  of  their  commitment  to 
European  defense. 

In  my  opinion  governments  seeking  Com- 
mundst  ties  that  promise  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance — whether  European,  Asian, 
African,  South  or  even  North  American — may 
flnd  that  their  bargain  has  coat  their  State 
its  Independence. 

To  understand  the  present  state  of  world 
affairs  let  us  look  back  to  1948  when  the 
Czechs  became  dependent  on  the  USSR  and 
were  bound  by  the  CssechoeJovaklan  Commu- 
nist Party  and  by  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance agreements  to  turn  their  alliances 
and  trade  toward  the  USSR.  In  1968  came 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  which  exposes 
a  cosnmon  method  by  which  Satellites  are 
persuaded  to  yield.  The  Central  Command, 
through  the  information  media  and  native 
Parties,  galvanizes  the  Satellite  to  attack 
accused  friends  and  neighbors.  TTius  "Peo- 
ple's Democracies  and  People's  Republics"  are 
persuaded  to  supply  arms — and  in  some 
casee,  armies — in  the  battle  to  dominate  area 
by  area  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  attacks  by  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam,  supported  by  other  so-called 
People's  governments,  including  Red  China 
and  the  USSR,  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
invasion  poUcy  goes  beyond  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  SateUites  adjacent  to  the  Com- 
munist Heartland. 

Csechoelovakla  has  remained  subservient 
to  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  has  cooperated 
in  the  Warsaw  Pact  since  Its  inception.  But 
in  1968  she  hiunbly  asked  permission  for  a 
gentler  Communism  within  her  borders.  As  a 
result,  under  the  generalship  of  the  Central 
Command,  she  was  Invaded  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Pact — although  each  attack- 
ing member  knew  that.  In  turn,  it  could  be 
crushed  by  the  same  process. 

The  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968 
went  as  follows,  according  to  Oongreesman 
Craig  Hosmer: 

In  24  hours  the  25  Warsaw  Pact  Divisions, 
comprised  of  armored,  mechanized  and  air- 
borne troops,  were  moved  126  miles  into 
Czechoslovakia — thereby  mobilizing  and  de- 
ploying over  half  a  million  men  and  coordi- 
nating flve  national  armies  to  make  the 
greatest  display  of  force  since  World  War  n. 

This  force  was  employed  to  paralyze  the 
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victim's  oocnmand  and  government.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  shock,  terrify,  bewilder— to  cause 
doubt  and  confusion — In  the  rear  of  the  In- 
fadsrs  where  terror  would  be  magnlfled  by 
nunor  untU  panic  became  monstro\is. 

The  total  success  of  this  maneuver  Illus- 
trates the  point  that  oonf  ronUtlon  by  over- 
whelming force  usually  results  in  submission 
without  battle,  while  confrontation  by  equal 
forces  could  remilt  In  a  hundred  years  of 
battle. 

Another  example  of  surprise  attack  was  the 
Tet  Offensive.  It  attempted  to  defeat  the 
status  quo  and  counted  on  the  support  of 
overwhelming  numbers  of  Viet  Cong  and 
Vietnamese  attacking  frcHn  all  directions. 
The  number  of  Vietnamese  who  remained 
steadfast  was  almost  as  marvelous  as  the 
ability  of  the  allied  armies  to  prevent  a 
debacle. 

This  successful  resistance  calls  to  mind  the 
overwhelming  odds  that  BrlUln  managed 
to  hold  out  against,  while  here  allies  armed 
to  Join  her  defense.  Unlike  Czechoslovakia, 
Britain  had  the  sea  barrier  to  keep  out 
Invasion — as  well  as  her  Indomitable  leader 
whose  dogged  determination  proved  to  the 
world  that  people  can  win  In  the  end  If  their 
cause  is  Just. 

With  this  short  historical  background  we 
can  see  that  the  violent  confrontations  In 
the  world  today  do  not  Jxistlfy  relaxation 
of  our  military  readiness.  Instead  they  make 
It  evident  that  moral  power  alone  cannot 
prevent  coercion  or  keep  the  peace  because 
some  world  powers  still  believe  that  morality 
Is  whatever  serves  their  Cause. 

In  short,  the  turn  of  events  holds  possibili- 
ties for  good  and  bad  and  It  Is  not  safe  to 
bask  m  a  false  sense  of  security.  Whether 
events  go  one  way  or  another  Is  very  likely 
to  depend  on  foreign  estimates  of  our  readi- 
ness to  exert  national  power  to  keep  things 
in  balance. 

Our  capacity  to  deter  aggression  Is  also 
essential  In  this  uncertain  period — and  let 
us  be  grateful  that  our  military  stands  be- 
tween us  and  the  power  which  uses  local 
parties  in  more  than  80  countries.  In  the 
attempt  to  sow  civil  strife,  demoralize  the 
governments  and  promote  so-called  wars  of 
national  liberation. 

Obviously  International  affairs  cannot  be 
Ignored  today,  and  we  must  become  stronger, 
not  weaker  as  we  see  the  enemy  probing  for 
soft  spots  In  the  hope  of  scaring  us  Into 
panic  without  wasting  ammunition  on  us. 
We  must  become  more  united,  always  re- 
membering that  our  Army  springs  from  the 
oommtinlty — from  the  people— and  Is  ready 
and  willing  to  serve  the  people. 

We  hate  war.  of  course !  Therefore  protec- 
tion against  war  and  against  Intimidation 
Is  what  we  need.  Without  effective  military 
readiness  all  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
environment  and  people  will  become  value- 
less. 

We  need  top-notch  military  force  In  be- 
ing— not  only  to  maintain  our  Independence 
In  the  world,  but  also  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  free  nations  whose  solidarity  could 
give  protection  to  every  country  desiring  to 
be  free.  This  requires  popular  understanding 
and  support  here  and  abroad — and  also  U.S. 
Congressional  funding  for  military  needs  In- 
cluding research  and  development. 

Lieutenant  Davis,  wllllngneaa  to  accept 
challenge  Is  the  quality  most  needed  In 
leadership  today.  And  you  have  accepted 
leadership  at  a  time  when  the  Army  Is  the 
particular  focus  of  challenge  In  our  country 
•s  regards  purpose,  leadership,  management 
and  conduct.  This  smear  campaign  is  fo- 
mented in  part  by  the  enemy.  In  the  effort  to 
demoralize  our  defenses  and  the  defenses  of 
the  world.  But  the  Army  has  p>erslstently  and 
carefully  defended  itself  against  the  criticism 
that  is  baseless,  inapplicable  or  dangerously 
Tlaionary. 
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The  Army  Is  willingly  subjecting  itself  to 
civil  authority.  And  the  military  Is  accepting 
civilian  Judgment  and  showing  Intelligent 
and  sensitive  regard  for  the  democratic  proo- 
ees  and  the  citizenry.  Fortunately,  the  situa- 
tion is  becoming  clearer  and  there  is  Increas- 
ing public  interest  in  military  programs. 

The  Volunteer  Army  Program,  In  responae 
to  sentiment  against  the  Draft,  Is  a  sincere 
attempt  to  recognize  the  value  of  individu- 
ality without  diminishing  the  sense  of  mis- 
sion or  the  soldiery  attributes  needed  to  per- 
form a  mission.  However,  all  of  us  must  be 
prei>ared  for  a  return  to  the  Draft  System 
when  the  situation  requires  it 

The  new  emphasis  In  the  Army  Is  toward 
Individual  freedom  with  accompanying  re- 
quirements for  each  man  to  become  respon- 
sible and  accountable  for  his  acts.  The  mili- 
tary is  interested  In  making  internal  reforms 
in  keeping  with  civil  life;  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  reforms  do  not  degrade  mili- 
tary dlEclpllne  and  effectiveness. 

From  my  view  this  new  program  promises 
a  military  environment  that  lives  up  to  prin- 
ciples always  held  in  the  Army  such  as  lecMl- 
ershlp,  brotherhood  at  arms.  Integrity  and 
sincere  acceptance  of  duty.  To  me  these 
standards  seem  Ideal  for  Increasing  excel- 
lence while  achieving  relationships  that  are 
less  bureaucratic  and  less  Impersonal  than 
In  the  past.  In  Judge  Patterson's  case  the  de- 
votion between  his  soldiers  and  hlmseU 
warmed  his  heart  to  the  end  of  his  days.  And 
I  stop  for  a  moment  to  mention  those  men 
who  shared  his  love  and  expressed  their  de- 
votion to  him  with  courage  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

Thinking  now  of  your  relationship  to  your 
new  recruits.  Lieutenant  Davis,  there  will  be 
many  who  will  have  to  be  trained  to  accept 
their  accountability  and  responsibility.  Some 
will  no  doubt  be  hippies — f>eople  without 
Inner  direction  or  previous  exposure  to  a  life 
that  produces  this  quality.  You,  Lieutenant, 
will  have  to  make  them  men  as  well  as  sol- 
diers. Tour  success  will  be  the  measure  of 
your  professionalism  and  character,  as  well  as 
your  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  what 
General  Westmoreland  has  called  the  elec- 
tronic battlefleld  of  the  future. 

Indeed,  whatever  the  situations  of  the  fu- 
ture, battle  will  continue  to  be  the  test  of  the 
military  forces.  I'm  sure  the  requirements  for 
toughness  of  mind  and  body,  the  will  to  win, 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  tools  and  tactlca 
of  war  will  continue  to  be  fiindamantal  to 
suoceas  in  battle. 

Quite  obviously.  Lieutenant,  there  lie  be- 
fore you  great  challenges  and  opportunities. 
And,  since  none  of  us  like  war,  you  will  al- 
ways hear  clamor  against  It.  But  this  dislike 
of  war  should  never  be  transferred  to  military 
readiness.  For  without  military  readiness  war 
becomes  more  probable — not  less  I  In  your 
case  readiness  will  probably  mean  training 
and  leading  men  who  are  proud  of  their  Jobs, 
their  leaders,  their  units  and  the  Army. 

Judge  Patterson  would  be  proud  of  you. 
Lieutenant.  He  would  say  that  your  stiectlon 
for  this  award  Is  evidence  that  you  are  con- 
sidered to  have  the  attributes  to  meet  the 
challenge.  Your  leadership  in  your  work  with 
fellow  students  and  soldiers,  your  position  as 
class  president  and  your  performance  as 
Commanding  Oflloer  of  the  Candidate 
Brigade,  attest  to  the  worth  that  your  peers 
and  superiors  ascribe  to  you. 

I  am  honored  to  preeent  to  you.  Lieutenant 
Edmund  Lee  Davis,  this  service  pistol,  so 
beautifully  engraved  with  your  name — on  be- 
half of  all  the  generous  friends  of  Judge 
Patterson  who  have  made  this  Award  pos- 
sible. 

It  Is  also  my  pleasure  to  present  this  very 
serviceable  check,  a  present  from  these  same 
generous  friends. 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes  from  all 
the  Pattersons. 
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U.S.  TROOPS  IN  EUROPE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  idcHia&N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEN1ATIVE8 

Monday,  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Elsenhower  once  said.  In  ref- 
ence  to  our  forces  in  EXirope,  that  "the 
time  has  now  come  when  we  should  start 
withdrawing  some  of  those  troops."  That 
was  1963.  Since  then  we  have  heard 
many  promises  of  withdrawal,  but  seen 
just  one  of  any  notable  size — and  that 
came  only  after  the  the  Berlin  buildup 
had  raised  our  forces  to  record  levels. 

It  seems  as  though  some  new  Intema- 
tlonEil  crisis  or  new  foreign  policy  tactic 
has  arisen  just  when  reductions  appeared 
most  practical. 

In  1968,  for  example,  there  were  plans 
to  bring  back  a  large  contingent  of  Amer- 
ican troops ;  these  were  disrupted  by  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  1970  there  were  reviews  conducted 
to  study  the  possible  return  of  some 
American  forces  to  the  United  States; 
these  are  meaningless  now  imder  the 
terms  of  our  latest  foreign  policy  ap- 
praisal; the  argument  that  withdrawals 
of  our  troops  would  remove  whatever 
incentive  there  is  for  a  mutual  force  re- 
duction agreement  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations. 

This  appraisal  remains  the  chief 
stumbling  block  to  troop  withdrawals 
from  Europe.  Whether  It  is  a  valid  ap- 
proach, whether  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries are  seriously  Interested  in  such  ne- 
gotiations, is  a  highly  debatable  question. 
I  cannot  claim  an  answer. 

But  the  resolution  I  have  Introduced 
today  would  give  us  the  flexibility  both 
to  pursue  this  policy  approach  and  to 
reduce  our  commitment  to  NATO.  My 
resolution  calls  for  a  35,000  man  cutback 
of  American  tnxH*  committed  to  NATO, 
but  not  necessarily  stationed  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

This  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  33,500  American  troops  sta- 
tioned in  the  United  States,  but  obligated 
to  answer,  within  a  certain  period  of 
time,  any  threat  to  the  European  alli- 
ance. These  "dual-based"  or  "M-day" 
forces  were  redeployed  within  the  United 
States  after  the  Berlin  crisis  had  sub- 
sided. Their  value  to  NATO  must  be  seri- 
ously questioned. 

The  major  argument  against  redeploy- 
ment of  American  NATO  forces  within 
the  United  States  has  been  the  claim  that 
they  cannot  be  effective  at  a  distance  of 
over  1,000  miles;  that  they  present  no 
plausible  deterrent  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now,  as  long  as  our  military  leaders  in- 
sist upon  this  line  of  thought  we  might  as 
well  pursue  it  a  bit  further.  What  then, 
we  can  ask  our  leaders,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  33,500  American  troops  in  the  United 
States,  who  are,  in  fact,  committed  to 
NATO?  We  need  not  await  an  answer. 
Within  the  confines  of  their  appraisal  of 
the  situation,  these  troops  have  no  prac- 
tical purpose. 

We  should  be  aide,  therefore,  to  de- 
activate these  "dual-based"  forces  with- 
out endangering  our  military  position  in 
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Europe  and  without  undermining   our 
most    recent    European    policy    stance. 
Since  these  tnx^s  are  not  based  in  Eu- 
rope, they  would  not  be  included  in  any 
mutual  force  reduction  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union;  at  the  same  time,  their 
elimination  would  not  damage  the  secu- 
rity of  the  NATO  alliance,  because  they 
are  of  little  practical  value  even  now;  fi- 
nally, their  elimination  would  save  our 
taxpayers  the  considerable  co6t  of  keep- 
ing them  stationed  and  supplied  in  the 
United  States,  where,  in  fact,  such  costs 
are  substantially  higher  than  in  Europe. 
This,  then,  is  one  of  the  ways  my 
resolution  could  operate.  A  better  alter- 
native, though  a  bit  more  complicated, 
would  be  this:  send  these  35,000  "dual 
based"  troops  back  to  Europe,  where  they 
could,  indeed,  be  effective  and  cut  those 
elements  of  our  European  force  that  are 
presently  being  wasted  on  tasks  better 
suited  for  civilians. 

A  recent  staff  report  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  has  indicated 
that  up  to  50,000  American  troops  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  are  not  being 
used  eflBciently;  that  many  of  them  are 
engaged  in  considerable  duplication  of 
effort  or  in  Jobs  they  simply  cannot  per- 
form properly.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
details  of  the  report,  but  I  would  note 
that  It  suggests  strongly  the  need  for 
consolidation  and  reorganization  of  our 
European-based  troops. 

Such    an    effort    would    require    the 
elimination  of  numerous  fimctions  now 
undertaken  by  these  forces  and  the  de- 
activation of  at  least  35.000  of  them. 
The  report  emphasizes  the  fact  that-a 
streamlining  process  of  this  type  would 
in  no  way  impair  the  conventional  com- 
bat capability  of  the  NATO  alliance,  and 
that  it  would  substantially  reduce  the 
cost  of  stationing  our  troops  in  Europe. 
Now,  if  the  experts  continue  to  argue 
that  the  level  of  our  European  forces 
must  remain  stable  for  diplomatic  pur- 
poses, they  could  replace  these  troops 
with   those   now   "dual-based"   in   the 
United  States.  In  this  way,  we  would 
actually  be  strengthening  our  European 
forces,  (1)  because  the  35,000  we  replace 
are  not  being  used  efficiently  right  now 
and  (2)  because  the  33,500  we  replaced 
them  with  can  only  be  effective  when 
they  are  stationed  on  the  continent.  For 
bargaining  purposes,  therefore,  we  would 
have  the  same  level  of  troops  for  military 
purposes,  and  even  more  effective  fight- 
ing force. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
long  and  Involved  argument  and  that, 
indeed,  it  skirts  the  major  concern  of 
most  reduction  advocates:  the  simple 
fact  that  there  are  many  more  pressing 
issues  here  at  home  and  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  waste  our  time  and 
money  on  the  continued  deployment  of 
300,000  troops  In  Europe.  This  fact,  of 
course,  underlies  everything  that  I  have 
said. 

But  I  believe  that  the  advocates  of 
reduction  should  not  be  disarmed  by  the 
most  recent  objection  to  European  troop 
withdrawals.  The  use  of  these  forces 
as  a  bargaining  chip  seems  to  make 
sense,  even  if  it  has  not  been  conclusively 
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proven.  I  have  merely  tried  to  demon- 
strate that  we  can  live  with  such  a  tactic; 
that  it  is  not,  in  fact,  inconsistent  with 
the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of 
American  troops  from  NATO;  and  that 
our  works  here  at  home  can  begin,  re- 
gardless of  these  diplomatic  appraisals. 
Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  resolution  their  most  thoughtful 
consideration. 
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port  for  higher  education.  I  believe  that 
the  President's  proposals  represent  an 
answer  that  makes  sense  and  that  is 
fiscally  responsible.  For  these  reasons  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the 
legislation  their  closest  scrutiny  and  to 
act  as  soon  as  possible  on  this  measure 


COLLEGE  STUDENT  PINANCLVL 
PROVISION  CHANGES 


AND  NOW,  "PROTECTIVE 
ENCIRCLEMENT' ' 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  President  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  his  proposed 
changes  in  coUege  student  financial  aid 
provisions.  Those  recommendations, 
contained  in  the  Higher  Education  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1971,  would  guarantee 
for  the  first  time  in  history  that  every 
qualified  student  would  have  sufficient 
resources  to  attend  college,  regardless  of 
family  income.  This  legislation  is  similar 
to  that  which  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year  along  with  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. John  Erlknborn.  I  believe  the 
concept  is  an  important  one  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  President  has  given  his 
endorsement  to  it. 

The  goal  of  providing  sufficient  re- 
sources for  all  students  to  attend  college 
would  be  accomplished  by  providing 
grants  and  subsidized  loans  to  those  stu- 
dents whose  families  can  least  afford  to 
aid  them  through  school.  Through  those 
means,  plus  a  new  program  of  "cost  of 
education"  loans  for  those  students  who 
choose  to  attend  one  of  our  more  expen- 
sive schools,  every  student  will  be  assured 
free  choice  of  attending  any  institution 
for  which  he  qualifies. 

Children  from  middle-  and  upper 
middle-income  families  would  also  be  as- 
sured that  aid  would  be  available  to  them 
if  needed.  An  additional  $1  billion  In  in- 
sured loans  should  become  available  next 
year  as  a  result  of  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Loan  Association.  This 
mechanism  would  serve  as  a  secondary 
market  for  student  loan  paper  and  would 
buy  such  paper  from  banks  and  other 
eligible  lenders.  In  turn,  these  lenders 
would  use  the  proceeds  of  sales  to  the 
National  Student  Loan  Association  to 
make  further  loans. 

The  President's  recommendations 
recognize  that  in  a  time  of  fiscal  strin- 
gency the  Federal  Government  should 
make  its  support  available  to  the  most 
needy,  since  those  who  are  relatively  well 
off  may  find  alternate  methods  of  assist- 
ance from  non-Federal  sources. 

At  the  same  time.  It  assures  that  those 
who  are  not  among  the  "most  needy"  but 
who  definitely  need  financial  assist- 
ance to  complete  their  education  will  be 
provided  for  as  well. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  are  receiving 
letters  daily  from  parents  who  urge  us 
to  do  something  to  Increase  Federal  sup- 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
ground  combat  forces  are  going  into  Laos 
to  help  rescue  air  crews  marooned 
there— crews  shot  down  or  pinned  down 
by  enemy  fire.  These  missions— missions 
that  plainly  violate  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment-are  hard  to  challenge  since 
their  sole  apparent  goal  Is  to  save  Amerl- 
can  lives  clearly  in  peril.  Still.  Mr  Speak- 
^l:,^^^  establish  a  precedent  that  is 
chilling  In  Implication. 

The  cryptic  phrase  U.S.  military  com- 
manders have  Invented  to  describe  the 
missions,  "protective  encirclement"  Is 
too  reminiscent  of  other  military  phrases 
that  have  misled  us  in  the  past  Once 
"protective  encirclement"  becomes  a 
comfortably  familiar  piece  of  military 
jargon,  an  inviting  opportunity  would 
arise  to  use  the  phrase  as  a  subterfuge  for 
expanded  American  ground  missions  in 
Laos. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  published 
yesterday  discusses  this  danger. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  put  the  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Up  the  Escaiatob 
It  18  difficult  to  deny  the  right  of  military 
commanders  to  send  American  ground  com- 
bat troops  into  Laos  If  necessary  to  help  ef- 
fect the  rescue  of  American  pilots  who  are 
downed  there  while  supporting  South  Viet- 
namese forces  in  the  southern  panhandle. 

But  it  ig  absvu'd  to  assert,  as  officials  in  Sai- 
gon and  Washington  have  done,  that  such 
action  would  not  represent  a  violation  of 
Congressional  restrictions  on  American  com- 
bat operations  In  Laos.  Despite  official  denials, 
the  introduction  of  American  ground  com- 
bat troops  Into  Laos  under  any  circumstances 
would  represent  a  change  of  policy  that  could 
perilously  Increase  United  States  involvement 
In  the  widening  war  In  Indochina. 

To  describe  such  rescue  operations  as  "pro- 
tective encirclement"  Is  to  Indulge  In  a  faml- 
Uar  semantic  subterfuge.  The  phrase  recalls 
the  "protective  reaction"  sophistry  that  has 
been  employed  to  cover  air  attacks  against 
North  Vietnam  that  clearly  have  gone  beyond 
the  avowed  purpose  of  retaliation  against 
missile  batteries.  If  "protective  encirclement" 
U  accepted  today  for  the  limited,  humanitar- 
ian purpose  ascribed  to  It,  it  will  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  these  "rescue  forces" 
are  engaged  In  wider  operations. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Indochina  con- 
flict, beginning  with  the  use  of  "noncombat" 
advisers,  is  one  of  major  escaJatlons  growing 
out  of  relatively  minor  Increments  in  the 
American  commitment,  made  to  appear  Inno- 
cent by  deceptive  phraseology.  "Protective 
encirclement,"  like  the  "incursion"  it  sup- 
ports, is  another  step  up  the  escalator. 
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STATUS  REPORT  ON  NASA  INTER- 
NA-nONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  SPACE 
COMMUNICATIONS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Developments,  of  which  I  emi  chairman, 
has  in  the  previous  2  years  held  hearings 
on  foreign  policy  aspects  of  satellite 
commmunications  and  space  broadcast- 
ing. 

Those  hearings  have  proved  to  be  val- 
uable in  terms  of  their  impact  on  the  poli- 
cies and  procedures  of  the  executive 
branch,  on  the  imderstanding  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  on  the  education  of 
the  public  to  the  opportunities  and  prob- 
lems presented  by  space  communica- 
tions. 

Because  of  the  subcommittee's  contin- 
uing interest,  relevant  agencies  were 
asked  to  provide  the  subcommittee  with 
reports  on  the  status  of  international 
projects  in  space  communications. 

The  report  prepared  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
has  now  been  received.  It  describes  in 
some  detail  the  United  States-India 
instructional  television  experiment — 
SITE— the  Brazil-United  States  edu- 
cational television  proposal,  and  the 
proposed  Canada-United  States  com- 
munications technology  satellite — CTS — 
project. 

In  January  1970,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee conducted  a  study  mission  to 
Latin  America  on  developmental  tele- 
vision. 

During  that  visit  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  the  Brazilian  Commission  for 
Space  Activities — CNAE.  We  were  im- 
pressed with  the  dynamism  of  its  direc- 
tor. Dr.  Fernando,  de  Mendonca,  and  the 
quality  of  his  staff  and  facilities. 

Upon  its  return,  the  study  mission  rec- 
ommended in  its  report  that  the  United 
States  should  encourage  and  support 
the  work  of  CNAE. 

It  Is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  note  that 
NASA  has  decided  to  allow  CNAE  to 
make  use  of  the  ATF-S  satellite  for  cer- 
tain experiments,  to  the  extent  possible. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  proj- 
ects outlined  in  the  NASA  status  report, 
I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  urge  the  attention  of  col- 
leagues to  it. 

I  include  the  material,  as  follows: 

Status  Report  on  NASA  iNnatNATiONAL 
Phocrams  IN  Space  Commukicatiohs 
NASA  currently  Is  engaged  In  or  consider- 
ing three  major  International  cooperative 
efforts  In  space  communications  technology 
development.  Two  of  these,  the  agreed  In- 
dian Satellite  Instructional  Television  Ex- 
periment (&ITE)  and  the  prt^osed  Brazilian 
educational  television  project  (SACI),  were 
described  In  detail  during  last  year's  hear- 
ings. The  third  effort,  now  under  discussion 
with  the  Canadian  r>epanment  of  Com- 
munications (DOC),  is  a  proposed  communi- 
cations technology  sateUlte  (CTS).  In  ad- 
dition, to  these  cooperative  projects,  NASA 
will  launch  a  Canadian  domestic  operational 
communications  satellite  (ANIK)  on  a  re- 
Imbxvsable  basis.  The  following  sunmiarlzes 
the  status  of  each  of  these  projects. 
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XNHIAM-XTNITED  STATES  SATKLLITX  llf  STRtTC- 
nONAL  TELZVISION  experiment     (SITE) 

As  described  in  the  1970  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy and  Scientific  Developments  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  this  experiment  Is 
made  possible  by  the  development  of  the 
ATS-P  and  G  satellites.  The  ATS  series  will 
have  considerably  more  power  than  earlier 
satellites  In  the  ATS  series.  As  a  consequence, 
while  performing  a  wide  range  of  other  ex- 
periments of  U.S.  interest,  these  satellites  can 
also  be  used  for  an  extensive  ground  experi- 
ment in  community  broadcasting.  India  will 
contribute  this  ground  experiment  with  her 
own  resources.  Under  a  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding with  the  Indian  Department  of 
Atomic  Energy,  dated  September  1969.  NASA 
will  make  the  ATS-P  satellite  available  to 
India  for  one  year  In  1974,  i^jproximately  a 
year  after  launch,  to  test  satellite  TV  com- 
munity broadcasting  in  an  operational  set- 
ting. A  total  of  some  5000  remote  Indian 
vUlages  will  participate  In  the  experiment, 
2000  of  which  win  be  equipped  with  aug- 
mented receivers  for  direct  TV  reception, 
while  the  others  will  receive  programs  re- 
layed from  ground  stations.  India  is  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  the  instructional 
ground  transmitters,  the  design  and  produc- 
tion of  augmented  TV  receivers,  the  plan- 
ning and  content  of  instructional  programs, 
and  the  logistics  to  support  and  coordinate 
all  the  elements  of  the  system. 

During  1970  a  Joint  Working  Group  of 
NASA  and  the  Indian  Space  Research  Orga- 
nization (ISRO),  established  by  the  Mem- 
orandum of  Understanding  to  coordinate  the 
execution  of  their  respective  responslbUltles, 
met  three  times — in  India  In  July  and  at 
the  Ooodard  Space  Plight  Center  in  April 
and  December. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  a  major  mileetone  was 
passed  with  the  selection  of  PairchUd-Hiller 
as  the  ATS-P/G  spacecraft  contractor.  A 
letter  contract  for  spacecraft  hardware  de- 
velopment was  awarded  January  28,  1971.  In 
late  1970  It  was  decided  to  locate  the  space- 
craft at  35°  E  during  the  time  of  the  SITE 
experiment  to  provide  higher  elevation  angles 
for  vUlage  antennas  pointed  at  ATS-P  and 
to  permit  village  clusters  In  the  hilly  region 
In  Eastern  India  to  participate  in  the  ex- 
periment. This  location  wUl  also  be  ad- 
vantageous from  the  viewpoint  of  carrying 
out  other  scientific  and  technological  ex- 
periments on  the  Epeicecraft. 

On  the  Indian  side,  a  significant  build-up 
In  (ISRO)  project  staff  began,  and  tech- 
nical liaison  personnel  began  to  arrive  at 
NASA  for  on-the-job  assignments  in  the  ATS 
Project  Office  and  other  units  concerned  with 
project  Implementation.  At  year's  end  there 
were  four  engineers  working  on  various  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  spacecraft.  During  1971, 
additional  personnel  will  arrive  to  work  with 
NASA  spacecraft  operations  and  control  per- 
sonnel and  with  NASA  engineers  responsi- 
ble for  the  U.S.  TRUST  experiment  (Televi- 
sion Relay  Using  Small  Terminals) . 

Design  woric  began  In  India  on  the  village 
receiver  "front-end"  augmentation — the  re- 
ceiving antenna  and  the  pre-ampllfler-modu- 
lation  converter.  Three  ten-foot  diameter 
parabolic  antenna  designs  were  developed  by 
Indian  groups.  Engineering  models  were 
fabricated  with  local  Indian  materials  and 
performance  measxiremente  were  made.  A 
final  choice  among  three  designs  is  ex- 
pected in  1971.  The  principal  effort  on  the 
pre-ampllfier-modulatdon  converter  has  been 
a  survey  of  the  various  design  approaches 
developed  outside  India,  coupled  with  a  de- 
termination of  component  requirements  and 
costing.  Pabrlcatlon  of  brefklbotwd  models 
wUl  take  place  during  1971  and  a  final  sys- 
tem design  wlU  be  completed.  A  major  effort 
on  soUd -state  TV  set  design  was  initiated 
Involving  about  36  Indian  engineers  and 
technicians.  Laboratory  units  will  be  fabri- 
cated and  evaluated  in  1971. 

ISRO  completed  plans  for  the  development, 
augmentation    or   modification    of    satellite 
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ground  stations  at  Srinegar.  Delhi,  Bom- 
bay-Poona,  and  Ahmedabad.  The  main  up- 
link terminal  for  program  transmission  at 
Alunedabad  Is  being  expanded  with  assist- 
ance of  the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram (UNDP)  and  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union  (ITU). 

Draft  operational  plans  for  the  conduct  of 
the  SITE  experiment  were  drawn  up  by  both 
NASA  and  ISRO.  Comments  on  these  and 
the  Indian  specifications  for  the  small  ter- 
minal g^round  stations  are  being  formulated 
and  will  be  discussed  at  the  next  Joint  Work- 
ers Group  meeting  scheduled  for  mid-March 
in  India. 

The  Indian  Government  has  allocated 
$850,000  In  foreign  exchange,  which  will  meet 
all  near-term  ISRO  needs  for  the  project. 

Plnally,  considerable  progress  In  India  was 
made  toward  developing  a  unified  plan  for 
a  purely  Indian  follow-on  operational  satel- 
lite system.  This  is  not  part  of  the  coc^jera- 
tlve  effort  with  NASA  but  will  utilize  much 
of  the  experience  gained  from  the  SITE  pro- 
ject. A  design  study  was  completed  by  a 
Joint  M.I.T./Indlan  study  team  for  an  op- 
erational satellite  concept.  A  total  system 
study  is  planned  in  1971  Incorporating  aU 
aspects  of  the  space  and  ground  segments. 
Extensive  contracting  by  India  in  the  U.S. 
would  be  Involved — mainly  for  a  first  satel- 
lite and  Its  launching. 

BRAZIL-UNITED  STATES  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 
PROPOSAL 

Project  SACI  (Advanced  Satellite  for  Inter- 
disciplinary Communications)  is  a  BrazUlan 
program  consisting  of  three  phases:  Phase 
1 — a  voice,  data  link,  and  slow  scan  TV  ex- 
periment, utilizing  the  ATS-in  satellite  by 
the  Brazilian  Commission  for  Space  Actlv- 
iUes  (CNAE)  and  Stanford  University;  Phase 
2 — a  demonstration  broadcast  experiment 
from  the  ATS-P  satellite  to  600  (or  more) 
Instructional  centers  in  the  state  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte;  Phase  3 — a  nation-wide 
broadcast  via  a  Brazilian-owned  and  oper- 
ated educational  sateUlte. 

For  Phase  1,  It  was  agreed  In  July  1970 
that  NASA  would  provide  access  to  the  ATS- 
m  satellite  VHP  transponder  for  a  coop- 
erative experiment  mvolvlng  two-way  voice 
and  data  transmissions  between  Stanford 
University  and  CNAE  for  up  to  six  hours  a 
week  for  3-6  months.  This  experiment  Is  ex- 
pected to  begin  shortly. 

Por  Phase  2,  CNAE  proposed  to  NASA,  In 
May  1970,  the  use  of  ATS-P  for  project  SACI. 
NASA  considers  the  proposal  technically  via- 
ble and  desirable  as  a  possible  cooperative 
project.  Accommodation  of  the  Brazilian  ex- 
periment must  be  arranged  in  consonance 
with  the  schedule  reqiiirements  of  the  U.S. 
experiments  and  the  prior  agreement  with 
India.  Following  these  requirements,  we 
would  hope  to  make  ATS-F  available  for 
Project  SACI  unless  the  sateUlte  encounters 
some  difficulty  or  a  higher  priority  experi- 
ment intervenes. 

PROPOSED    CANADA-UNITED    STATES    COMMTn«ICA- 
TIONS  TECHNOLOCr  SATELLITE   (CTS)  PROJECT 

In  this  project,  presently  rapidly  approach- 
ing an  agreement  with  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Communications  (DOC).  NASA 
woiUd  launch  a  Communications  Technology 
Satellite  (CTS)  into  a  geostationary  orbit 
position  in  late  1974  for  experimentation  di- 
rectly with  earth  stations  in  Canada  and  the 
Umted  States.  The  CTS  sateUlte  would  be 
substituted  for  the  fifth  satellite  in  the 
Alouette/ISIS  series  as  a  continuation  of  the 
successful  collaboration  with  Canada  begun 
with  Alouette  I  in  1962. 

The  overaU  objective  of  the  CTS  project 
Is  to  advance  the  state  of  the  art  in  space- 
craft and  related  ground-based  technologies 
relevant  to  communications  and  other  satel- 
lite application  systems.  The  sateUlte  will 
permit  broadcast  and  distribution  experi- 
mentation at  frequencies  above  lOGHz  in 
both  the  US  and  Canada.  Under  study  for 
CTR  experimentation  is  a  broad  spectrum 
of  experiments   to   develop   and   teat   tech- 
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nlques  for  Mrvlces  to  small  vUlftges,  Includ- 
ing community  TV  and  audio  broadcast,  two- 
way  valc«  communications,  and  data  linlclng 
and  distribution  Including  facsimile,  wblcb 
would  have  potential  future  applications  for 
the  ns  In  Alaska  and  for  Canada  In  its  out- 
lying nts'thern  areas. 

The  chief  technological  objectives  of  the 
project  are  to  conduct  communications  ez- 
fteriments  with  13  OHz  ground  terminals  and 
to  develop  and  flight  test: 

(1)  a  200-watt  superefficlency  13  OHz 
transmitter  tube; 

(3)  unfurlable  solar  arrays  at  powers  of 
over  one  kilowatt  Initial  capability; 

(3)  liquid  metal  slip  rings; 

(4)  an  electric  propulsion  system  for  space- 
craft station  keeping;  and 

(5)  an  accurate  stabilization  system  for  a 
spacecraft  with  flexible  extended  solar  arrays. 

NASA  responsibilities  would  Include  pro- 
vision of  a  Thor-Delta  class  launching,  de- 
velopment and  test  of  the  superefllclency 
power  tube  and  spacecraft  environmental 
testing.  Canada  would  fund,  develop,  and 
construct  all  other  experiments;  Canada 
would  also  be  responsible  for  the  spacecraft 
design,  fabrication.  Integration,  and  systems 
testing,  as  well  as  for  tracking,  data  acqui- 
sition and  command  and  control  of  the 
spacecraft  after  it  achieves  geostationary 
orbit. 

ns  and  Canadian  experiments  would  be 
conducted  on  a  tlnie-shared  basis.  All 
scientific  and  technical  results  will  be  shared 
and  made  generally  available  through  pub- 
lication in  established  channels.  As  in  the 
case  of  other  NASA  cooperative  projects  there 
would  be  no  exchange  of  fxinds  between  the 
DOC  and  NASA;  each  side  will  pay  for  Its 
own  contribution  to  the  project. 

CANADA-'CS    BXIMStraSABL*    LAmfCHTNO 
AORKZMKNT 

NASA,  with  State  Department  concurrence, 
expects  to  conclude  soon  an  agreement  with 
TELESAT  Canada  (Canadian  Corporation  for 
Telecommunication  by  Satellite),  a  quasi- 
governmental  corporation,  for  the  launching 
of  two  domestic  communicatlona  satellites. 
On  a  reimbursable  basis,  NASA  would  pro- 
vide the  launch  vehicles,  related  launch  serv- 
ices, and  some  tracking  and  computer  sup- 
port. The  two  satellites  will  be  launched  from 
the  Eastern  Test  Range  In  the  1973-74  time 
period. 


MARYLAND  OI  KTT.T.KD  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   ICASTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  young  man  from  Maryland.  Spec.  5 
Leonard  A.  Monnett.  was  recently  killed 
In  action  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to 
commend  his  courage  and  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  the  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record: 

Maktlano  QI  Repokttd  Killed  in  War 

Spec.  6  Leonard  A.  Monn«tt,  the  crew  chief 
of  a  helicopter,  was  klUed  by  hostile  gunfire 
while  on  a  mission  Pebruary  19  near  the 
buffer  zone  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday. 

Specialist  Monnett,  31,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norman  E.  Monnett,  of  North 
Branch  In  Allegany  county. 

His  mother  said  yesterday  that  her  son  at- 
tended the  North  HIU  High  School  until  May. 
1968. 

Specialist  Monnett  received  bis  basic  train- 
ing at  Port  Knox.  Ky..  and  then  applied  for 
helicopter  training.  He  was  sent  to  Vietnam 
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in  November,  1968,  after  receiving  his  hell- 
copter  wings  at  Port  Rucker,  Ala.  He  re-en- 
llsted  last  April. 

Surviving  besides  his  parents  are  four 
sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  Hook,  Mrs.  Virginia  Kready 
and  Mrs.  Stella  Mae  Bauman,  of  Cumberland, 
and  Miss  Barbara  Jean  Monnett,  of  North 
Branch,  and  three  brothers,  Paul  and  Donald 
E.  Monnett,  of  North  Branch,  and  Prederlck 
E.  Monnett,  of  Greenspring,  W.  Va. 

Services  will  be  held  at  3  P.M.  Sunday  at 
the  James  P.  Scarpelll  funeral  establishment, 
108  Virginia  avenue,  Cumberland.  Burial  will 
be  in  the  Monnett-Llchlelter  cemetery  on 
Route  28,  near  Ridgley.  W.  Va. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  HEALTH  PLAN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  President  Nixon  delivered  his 
health  message  to  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion. His  proposals  deserve  our  most  seri- 
ous and  thoughtful  consideration. 

Among  the  press  commentsu-ies  on  the 
President's  message  was  the  following 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Monday,  Pebruary  22,  which  I  am  certain 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 
Health  dt  the  Balance 

"We  must  try  to  see  to  it  that  our  approach 
to  health  problems  Is  a  balanced  approach," 
said  President  Nixon  in  his  health  message  to 
Congress  last  week. 

If  any  Congressman,  Heaven  forbid,  should 
Ignore  everything  else  in  the  message,  we 
would  hope  he  would  at  least  remember  those 
words.  Because  balance  will  be  all  important 
in  deciding  whether  whatever  health  laws 
Congress  enacts  succeed  or  fail.  There  prob- 
ably woiild  be  no  health  crlBls  if  past  legis- 
lation had  helped  more  to  improve  the  sup- 
ply of  health  services,  rather  than  merely  ex- 
panding the  demand. 

By  and  large,  the  Nixon  strategy  Is  a  good 
one,  we  think.  At  the  very  least,  it  certainly 
Is  far  better  than  some  of  the  alternative 
proiMsals  that  have  been  made,  such  as  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  simplistic  scheme  for  creating 
a  vastly  expensive,  all-encompassing  federal 
health  insurance  bureaucracy. 

The  Nixon  plan  Is  complex  in  concept  be- 
cause it  is  aimed  not  at  revolution  but  at 
correcting  a  whole  series  of  problems  and 
inadequacies  In  existing  health  care.  It  has 
obviously  been  the  result  of  a  lot  of  examina- 
tion and  thinking  by  people  who  are  not 
simpUstic  in  their  approach. 

The  nation's  past  failures  have  resulted 
largely  from  stressing  expansion  of  health  in- 
surance— which  has  Increased  the  demand  for 
services — and  neglecting  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  services  themselves.  The 
result  has  been  to  rapidly  Inflate  health 
costs. 

The  President's  strategy  is  to  flll  gaps  In 
present  insurance  coverage — protections 
against  catastrophic  medical  bUls,  for  ex- 
ample. But  for  balance,  it  calls  for  a  whole 
series  of  efforts  to  match  increased  demand 
with  better  health  care  delivery.  Pedersil  in- 
centives would  be  used  to  promote  programs 
that  keep  people  well  and  encourage  them 
not  to  use  health  facilities  unnecessarily  and 
that  augment  the  supply  of  doctors  and 
other  kinds  of  health  care  personnel. 

It  is  complicated.  And  each  piece  of  legis- 
lation aimed  at  bringing  it  about  will  have 
to  be  fought  out  In  Congress  under  the  In- 
tense pressures  that  always  surround  health 
legislation.  Medical  societies  and  other  spe- 
cial  interests  will  be   attempting   to  make 


their  Influence  felt.  Some  groups,  such  as 
small  businessmen  who  face  an  added  new 
cost  as  a  result  of  the  compulsory  nature  of 
the  President's  lns\urance  propK>sals,  will  have 
serious  fears  about  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  we  would  urge  aU  these  groups  to  take 
a  long-range  view.  If  the  nation's  health  care 
dissatisfactions  are  relieved  with  relatively 
moderate  and  vroll  thought  out  legislation 
now,  there  is  far  less  chance  that  drastic  and 
ill-considered  laws  wUl  be  passed  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

And  we  would  urge  Congressmen  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  play  political  games  with 
health.  We  all  know  that  there  are  great  po- 
litical possibilities  in  any  field  where  per- 
sonal concerns  are  so  Intense.  But  a  good 
many  voters  also  know  by  now  that  some  of 
the  political  approaches  of  the  past  have 
sounded  good  but  have  had  very  bad  side 
effects. 

Congress  has  been  presented  with  an  in- 
telligent, broad  strategy.  To  translate  it  into 
effective  legislation  will  require  further  In- 
telligent and  honest  reasoning. 

The  most  Important  thing  of  all,  however, 
is  to  be  sure  that  any  legislation  that  ex- 
pands demand  for  health  services  is  balanced 
by  laws  that  improve  the  supply.  We  hope 
Congress  will  keep  that  in  mind. 


SUPPORT  FOR  OUR  MANNED  SPACE 
PLIGHT  PROGRAM 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY.  JR. 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I  am  a  Arm 
supporter  of  the  manned  space  flight 
program.  It  is  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Mercury,  Gemini,  and  Apollo  projects 
that  the  level  of  our  country's  technical 
capabilities  have  been  enhanced. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents  regarding  the  space 
program  and  its  accomplishments.  I 
would  like  to  quote  it  here,  in  part,  for 
your  Information : 

The  most  significant  contribution  of  the 
ApoUo  Program  to  mankind  Is  the  expan- 
sion of  our  knowledge  about  the  universe 
and  this  earth. 

We,  the  United  States,  must  demonstrate 
our  strength  and  dedication  to  our  potential 
enemies,  either  by  war  or  some  peaceful 
means.  The  space  program  has  drawn  the 
best  talents  of  this  nation  together  and 
shown  the  world  we  are  powerful  and  can 
meet  any  challenge.  In  my  opinion,  this  has 
helped  limit  our  military  activities  to  the 
small  conflicts  similar  to  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, instead  of  a  World  War  m. 

Today,  your  automobile  is  safer,  your  home 
life  is  more  comfortable,  and  your  health 
services  have  materially  benefited  from  those 
things  required  to  make  the  Apollo  Pro- 
gram a  success. 

Another  benefit  from  space  to  be  con- 
sidered Is  that  our  tax  dollars  spent  on  going 
to  the  moon  provided  challenging  work  for 
approximately  400,000  people,  and  almost 
every  penny  was  spent  in  this  country.  These 
people  acoomplisbed  the  moon  landing  in 
addition  to  making  oui  lives  better  and 
safer. 

The  success  of  our  spaoe  program  has  en- 
hanced our  national  prestige.  Is  there  a 
better  way  to  spend  our  tax  dollar  and  our 
technical  energy? 

Indeed,  I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Fowler, 
the  author  of  this  letter,  the  space  pro- 
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gram  has  been  a  strong  plus  to  our  coim- 
try's  Image  and  technical  resources.  Let 
tB  hope  that  we  in  the  Congress  continue 
to  support  this  worthy  program. 


HEALTH  CARE :  WHAT  REALLY 
COUNTS? 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    MASSACHXrsETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  debate  is 
beginning  over  a  dizzying  variety  of 
health-care  plans  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. There  is  no  question,  of  course, 
that  adequate  health  care  is  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  Americans.  There  is 
no  question,  either,  about  the  need  for  a 
tearching  examination  of  the  country's 
entire  health-care  system — a  system 
that,  despite  America's  acknowledged 
leadership  in  medical  care  and  research, 
lags  behind  the  systems  of  other  nations 
in  reach  and  effectiveness. 

Medical  experts,  however,  find  a  puz- 
zling lack  of  correlation  between  the 
quality  of  health -care  systems  and  health 
Itself.  Sweden,  for  example,  has  just  83 
doctors  for  every  100,000  people — a 
startlingly  low  ratio  for  an  industrialized 
European  state.  Yet  the  death  rate  for 
middle-aged  men,  a  vulnerable  group  in 
any  society,  Is  only  half  the  UJ3.  rate. 

It  appears  that  what  really  counts  In 
any  health-care  system  is  public  aware- 
ness of  good  health  habits — how  to  eat 
prudently,  for  example,  or  how  to  shield 
your  children  against  the  common  dis- 
eases that  prey  on  the  young  everywhere. 

Such  obvious  things  as  a  clean  en- 
vironment, decent  housing,  sanitation, 
and  health  education  mean  more  than 
all  the  dazzling  medical  hardware  the 
U5.  technological  community  can  mar- 
shal. 

And  they  mean  more  especially  among 
the  poor. 

A  New  York  Times  article,  written  by 
WCBS-TV,  New  York,  science  editor 
Earl  Ubell,  discusses  the  need  for  better 
health  conditions  and  better  health  edu- 
cation. 

With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put 
Mr.  Dbell's  column  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Rational  Health:  Are  We  Spendino  Monxt 

roa  THE  Weono  Cake? 

(ByEarlUbeU) 

In  the  Congress,  last  week,  the  debate 
Aarpened  over  the  ways  and  means  of 
fl)endng  new  bUUons  of  dollars  for  the  na- 
tion's medical  care.  Tet  for  a  small  but 
Increasingly  vocal  group  of  economists,  so- 
dologista  and  even  physicians,  the  whole  ar- 
fument  seemed  somewhat  beside  the  point. 
More  doctors  and  hospital  beds  for  the  mU- 
Ilons,  they  believe,  will  do  little  to  reduce 
•rtous  Illness  or  prevent  premature  deaths. 

Health  leaders  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  were  arguing  the  mer- 
its 0*  four  plans.  President  Nixon  wants  a 
national  Insiirance  program  that  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  Individual,  his  employer  and 
—In  small  part — by  Government.  The  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  has  submitted  a 
•tollar  plan.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  wants 
toe  Oovemment  to  pay  the  bUl.  Senator  Ja- 
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oob  Javltr  seeks  to  extend  the  present  health 
Insviranoe  for  the  aged  to  everyone. 

Under  such  programs,  the  disease-care  in- 
dustry Is  likely  to  grow  from  its  present  $80,- 
bUUon  a  year  to  •TS-billlon  off  even  $100- 
btUlon,  making  It  the  biggest  business  In 
America.  So  far  the  major  argument  has 
been  over  the  means  of  financing — govern- 
ment or  private — and,  peripherally,  over 
ways  of  restructuring  our  medical  panopoly 
to  provide  care  that  Is  "better,"  less  expen- 
sive and  more  evenly  distributed. 

But  there  Is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
medical  complex,  no  matter  how  restructured 
or  paid  for,  may  be  Irrelevant  to  the  central 
health  issue.  Thus,  for  example.  Dr.  Ell  Olnz- 
berg.  Columbia  University  economist,  points 
out  that,  "Despite  the  substantial  Increases 
m  expenditures  for  medical  care,  there  has 
been  no  significant  Increase  in  male  longe- 
vity during  the  past  decade."  And  Dr.  Victor 
Fuchs,  another  economist,  comments:  "My 
reading  of  the  health  literature  leaves  me 
with  the  Impression  that  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  Improving  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  not  to  be  found  In  increasing 
the  number  of  physicians,  or  forcing  them 
into  groups  or  even  in  increasing  hospital 
productivity,  but  Is  to  be  found  In  what  peo- 
ple do  for  themselves." 

Both  views  depend  on  two  self-evident 
axioms.  First,  the  doctor  is  helpless  before 
ailments  that  account  for  most  of  the  sick- 
ness and  death  In  America — heart,  kidney 
and  blood  vessel  aliments,  cancer,  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse,  accidents  and  the  general 
debUitatlons  of  age.  Even  though  he  can  cite 
Individual  instances  of  spectacular  cine  or 
lUe  saving,  in  general  he  palliates.  He  reaches 
the  patient  with  too  much  medical  care  too 
late. 

As  a  corollary,  even  when  doctors  get  there 
early,  the  statistics  show  little  change.  At 
least  four  studies  have  indicated  that  an- 
nual physical  check-ups  do  not  decrease 
mortality  or  morbidity. 

A  second  axiom  states  that  In  the  modern 
world,  housing,  nutrition,  accident  preven- 
tion, sanitation — clean  water,  food,  streets 
and  homes — have  produced  more  health  than 
all  the  doctors  and  hospitals  combined.  Rec- 
ognizing this,  the  Community  Medicine  De- 
partment of  Mount  Slnal  Hospital  is  devel- 
oping a  corps  of  "super"  superintendents  to 
repair  toilets,  clean  out  rat  and  vermin  in- 
fested basements  and  maintain  deteriorated 
housing  in  the  slums.  Those  men,  it  Is  felt, 
will  produce  more  health  than  an  equiva- 
lent number  of  doctnrs  and  nurses. 

Dr.  Nathan  Glaiier,  the  sociologist,  argues 
further  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Public 
Interest  that  our  personal,  psychological  and 
cultural  milieu— i.e.,  the  way  we  have 
learned  to  take  care  of  ourselves — may  be  as 
important  as  better  environmental  condi- 
tions and  certainly  more  ImpNsrtant  than 
doctors  and  doctoring. 

He  points  to  a  curious  set  of  statistics: 
Sweden  has  83  doctors  per  100.000  popula- 
tion but  it  has  half  the  death  rate  among 
middle-aged  men  as  the  United  States,  with 
140  doctors  per  100,000.  Furthermore,  Amer- 
icans go  to  their  doctors  twice  as  often  as 
Swedes  do.  Even  within  the  United  States, 
the  wide  variations  of  doctor  avallabUity  do 
not  seem  to  have  any  correlation  with  health. 
Rather,  health  indexes  seem  more  related 
to  poverty  levels  within  states  than  to  num- 
bers of  doctors. 

Many  blame  the  ctirrent  financial  medical 
crisis  on  the  Inefllclent  system  and  they 
want  to  improve  Its  efficiency  so  it  delivers 
more  medical  care  for  the  dollar.  The  Kalaer- 
Permanente  Plan  and  the  Health  Insurance 
Plan  of  Greater  New  Tork  (HIP),  both  pre- 
paid insurance  plans  with  doctors  working  In 
groups,  are  one  approach  to  Increased  effi- 
ciency. President  Nixon  is  pushing  for  estab- 
lishment of  such  "health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations." But  though  they  can  dte  statist!- 
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cal  evidence  showing  lower  death  rates 
among  their  members  than  among  users  of 
other  kinds  of  insurance  plans,  they  have 
been  xmable  to  untangle  those  figures  from 
social  and  economic  patterns  of  their  pa- 
tients. Thus,  maternal  mortality  rates 
among  blacks  In  the  two  plana  are  lower 
than  those  for  blacks  outside  the  plans — 
but  higher  than  those  for  whites  within  the 
plans. 

If  the  critics  are  right,  the  new  Insurance 
programs,  If  passed,  will  serve  mainly  to  drive 
up  demand  for  health  care — which  wiU  in 
turn  drive  up  costs,  thereby  consuming  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  national  talent 
and  treasure— and  there  will  be  Uttle  Im- 
provement in  the  mortality  and  morbidity 
statistics  to  show  for  it.  The  alternative: 
Put  more  effort  Into  traditional  areas  of 
nutrition,  housing  and  sanitation,  especially 
among  the  poor.  And  break  new  ground 
with  non-medical  preventive  measures — 
campaigns  for  auto  and  home  safety,  mas- 
sive an ti -cigarette,  anti-alcohol,  anti-drug 
programs,  and  high-powered  educational 
schemes  to  teach  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 


CAPITOL  MUST  BE  PROTECTED 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  any  doubt 
existed  about  the  Intentions  of  a  small 
radical  minority  in  this  country,  the 
bombing  of  the  UJ3.  Capitol  thla  morn- 
ing should  erase  It. 

Let  us  look  at  their  record. 

In  the  15-month  period  between  Jan- 
uary 1969  and  April  1970,  this  country 
suffered  a  total  of  4,330  bombings,  1,475 
attempted  bombings,  and  35,129  threat- 
ened bombings.  This  cruel  form  of  ter- 
rorism accoimted  directly  for  the  deaths 
of  40  people  and  for  $21.8  million  In 
property  damage.  Countless  others  were 
put  in  imminent  danger  of  physical  in- 
jury or  death. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  neo-fascists 
have  decided  to  extend  the  violence  to 
our  governmental  institutions. 

We  have  laws  on  the  bo(du  to  deal 
with  this  type  activity.  If  they  are  not 
adequate,  we  can  pass  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  take  action 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  what  hap- 
pened early  this  morning. 

The  American  people  place  a  very  deep 
obligation  on  Congress  to  protect  this 
building  which  Is  our  symbol  of  freedom. 
It  belongs  not  only  to  the  present  and 
to  the  future  but  to  the  past. 

The  bombing  this  morning  indicates 
we  have  not  taken  adequate  precautions. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  the  leaders  of 
both  parties,  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans, to  institute  measures  that  will 
prevent  a  recurrence.  Perhaps  measures 
such  as  have  been  taken  at  airports  to 
prevent  highjacklngs  will  be  necessary. 
Perhaps  restrictions  will  have  to  be  made 
on  entry  with  ]>ackages  and  suitcases. 

I  fully  realize  that  any  restrictions 
will  be  oaerous,  time-consiunlng,  and  in- 
convenient. Nevertheless,  adequate  pre- 
cautiCHis  must  be  taken. 

The  American  people  will  demand 
them. 
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WHO  PAYS  FOR  POSTAGE? 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  confrontation-prone  news  media  we 
lesim  that  the  postal  hike  from  6  to  8 
cents  will  be  opposed  in  hearings  urged 
by  the  taxpayer-subsidized  mailers.  As 
usual,  the  average  American,  who  is  the 
only  one  that  pays  postage,  can  expect 
not  to  be  represented  or  heard. 

Contrary  to  popular  misconception  by 
many  citizens,  postage  and  fees  collected 
by  the  Postmaster  do  not  go  to  r\m  the 
Post  Office — they  go  to  the  Treasury  for 
deposit.  All  operating  costs  and  salaries 
for  the  Poet  Office  Department  are  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers.  The  Postal  Depart- 
ment realizes  nothing  from  postage  In- 
creases, money  orders,  and  the  like — the 
Post  Office  does  not  keep  its  receipts. 
Increased  postage  Is  but  another  tax  on 
users. 

Who,  then,  pays  postage? 

We  in  Congress  have  a  franking  priv- 
ilege for  free  postage,  as  do  most  govern- 
mental agencies.  The  principal  bulk  users 
of  the  mails  are  newspapers,  magazines, 
direct  mailers,  and  businesses — including 
doctors,  lawyers,  nonprofit  institutions, 
tax-free  groups,  and  professions. 

Many  of  the  bulk  and  news  mailers 
are  given  reduced  rates — which  they 
pay — and  as  every  business  and  profes- 
sion using  postage,  they  deduct  the  post- 
age as  an  operating  expense  item  from 
the  quarterly  income  tax  payment.  This 
means  businesses  and  professions  pay 
and  then  deduct.  So  long  as  they  realize 
a  profit  to  deduct  postage  costs  from, 
they  pay  no  postage.  It  Is  more  or  less 
an  out  of  one  pocket  into  the  other  pock- 
et arrangement. 

This  leaves  us  to  conclude  that  the 
only  Americans  who  pay  postage — a  tax 
toward  reimbursing  the  Treasury  for  the 
tremendous  cost  of  the  postal  service — 
are  the  average  Americans.  Those  who 
write  letters  for  personal  use  such  as  the 
farmer,  the  worker,  the  housewife,  and 
the  retired  person  are  the  ones  who  can- 
not deduct  their  postage  as  a  cost  of  do- 
ing business.  They  are  a  part  of  the  same 
minority  which  starts  out  pajing  for  the 
appropriations  for  the  postal  service  in 
the  first  place  through  Income  taxes.  As 
such,  on  some,  postage  is  a  double  tax. 

Thus  it  appears,  regardless  of  the  post- 
age rate,  that  we  are  granting  special 
privilege  in  postage  to  some  by  discrimi- 
nating against  the  nonbusiness  mall  user. 

I  include  a  related  news  clipping,  as 
follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb. 

27,  1971] 

PiAKNTD   Postage   Boosts   Brznc   Calxs  fob 

Hearings 

(By  Philip  Shandler) 

Some  50  requests,  mostly  from  commercial 
mailers,  for  a  chance  to  be  heard  on  pro- 
posed Increases  In  postage  rates  have  been 
filed  with  the  new  Postal  Rate  Oommlsslon. 

Moet  of  the  petitioners  oppose  some  or  all 
of  the  boosts  asked  early  this  month  to  pro- 
vide additional  $1.45  bUllon  in  postal  revenue 
during  the  fiscal  year  that  starts  next  July  1. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

other  groups  Indicated  they  would  analyze 
the  prop>osals  later,  at  hearings  to  be  sched- 
uled by  the  rate  commission. 

The  Postal  Service  intends  to  raise  all  ratea 
about  May  15  by  approximately  a  third,  pend- 
ing consideration  by  the  oommlsslon  of  pro- 
posals for  larger  increases  projected  over  the 
next  several  years. 

The  most  substantial  boosts  would  be  for 
publications  and  records,  in  second  and 
fourth  class.  The  first  class  letter  rate  la 
scheduled  to  rise  from  6  to  8  cents. 

The  National  Association  of  Greeting  Card 
Publishers,  in  its  petition,  proposes  raising 
the  first-class  rate  to  7  cents,  with  "substan- 
tially higher"  second  and  third-class  rates. 

Also  opposing  the  proposed  flrst-class  in- 
crease is  Elmer  Cerln,  a  Washington  lawyer 
and  former  postal  official.  He  is  the  only  m- 
dlvtdual  petitioner. 

Former  Att.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  has  en- 
tered a  petition  on  behalf  of  the  Book  of  the 
Month  Club,  and  former  F^ostmaster  General 
J.  Edward  Day  Is  representing  the  Associated 
Third  Class  MaU  Users. 

The  opposition  includes  charges  that  the 
Post  Office  has  not  properly  assigned  Its  costs 
among  the  different  classes  of  mall,  or  has 
not  adequately  considered  the  value  of  some 
services  provided  by  the  mailers. 


IN    COMMEMORATION    OF    LITHU- 
ANIAN   INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Lithuanians  form  one  of  the  oldest  and 
smsillest  nationality  groups  in  northeast- 
em  Europe.  Their  long  and  glorious  his- 
tory dates  to  the  late  middle  ages  on 
when  they  created  a  Lithuanian  King- 
dom which  extended  from  the  Baltic  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  constituted  a  decisive 
factor  In  East  Eiiropean  history. 

Then,  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, when  the  rising  Russian  Empire 
grew  strong  and  aggressive,  Lithuania's 
ix)wer  diminished  and  the  country  be- 
came part  of  Russia. 

In  1918  they  regained  their  freedom 
and  on  February  16  of  that  year  they 
proclaimed  their  national  independ- 
ence. 

Thenceforth  for  a  little  more  than  two 
decades,  during  the  interwar  years,  they 
lived  in  peace  and  were  happy  in  their 
liberated  homeland.  This  relatively  brief 
period  forms  the  happiest  interlude  in 
the  modem  national  history  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people. 

Having  recreated  and  rebuilt  their 
wartorn  country,  and  having  put  their 
house  In  order,  they  evolved  a  truly  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life.  This  happy  period 
was  ended  by  the  changing  world  situa- 
tion and  the  approaching  war  in  the  late 
1930's.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Lithuania  was  left  alone  to  deeH  with 
its  giant  neighbor,  the  Soviet  Union. 
First,  the  Soviets  imposed  harsh  terms  by 
"mutual  alliance  treaties"  upon  Lithu- 
ania. Next,  Soviet  troops  were  stationed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  w£is 
finally  completely  annexed. 

Since  those  sad  days  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence has  vanished;  it  now  lives 
only  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  liberty- 
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loving  Lithuanians.  Today,  some  3  mil- 
lion Lithuanians  Uve  under  the  unrelent- 
ing regime  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Despite  continued  oppres- 
sion, the  stout-hearted  people  of  Lithu- 
ania have  not  given  up  their  hopes  for 
freedom  and  Independence.  On  the  53d 
anniversary  of  their  Independence  Day 
which  was  celebrated  on  February  le^ 
1971,  freedom-loving  people  the  world 
over  saluted  the  Lithuanians  for  their 
continuing  dream  of  independence. 


FREEDOM— OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  most  heart- 
warming speech  written  by  Barry  A. 
Hays,  a  student  at  Lufkin  High  School. 
Tex.,  and  the  Texas  State  winner  in  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladles  auxiliary. 
Over  400,000  school  students  partici- 
pated in  this  script-writing  contest,  and 
the  State  winners  will  be  brought  to 
Washington.  D.C..  as  VFW  guests  for  the 
final  judging.  I  believe  Barry's  essay  cap- 
tures the  feeUng  we  all  experience  when 
we  say  we  love  America  and  the  freedom 
for  which  it  stands.  Freedom  is  our  herit- 
age, and  I  wish  to  share  the  following 
outstanding  challenge  for  our  youth  to 
cherish  and  perpetuate  that  heritage, 
and  make  us  a  more  prosperous  nation: 
Freedom — Our  Heritage 

The  United  States  of  America— people 
banded  together  by  a  common  dream  and 
striving  for  the  same  glorious  ideals  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  for  all.  Two  hundred  years 
ago,  our  nation  was  an  experiment  in  in- 
dividual freedom,  and  today  it  remains  Just 
such  an  experiment.  From  Its  Inception,  our 
nation  has  been  ridiculed  by  those  who  said 
that  our  republic  would  not  succeed.  Today 
we  still  must  work  to  prove  that  our  Ideals 
are  feasible,  for  even  now  there  are  those, 
both  within  and  without  the  United  States, 
who  challenge  its  j>ower  to  sustain.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  privilege  of  living  in  this  free  so- 
ciety, it  Is  our  responsibility  to  defend  it 
by  proving  wrong  those  who  state  that  the 
United  States  cannot  survive. 

But  what  Is  this  freedom  that  we  all  talk 
about?  Some  persona,  particularly  those  of 
my  generation,  would  define  freedom  as  the 
right  to  do  anything  one  wants  to  do.  And 
they  would.  In  a  sense,  be  correct.  Every  law. 
every  ideal,  every  belief  of  the  American  way 
Is  based  upon  the  premise  that  one  has  the 
right  to  do  whatever  he  wants  to  do,  so 
long  as  It  does  not  Infrmge  upon  that  same 
right  of  the  majority.  One  does  not  have  the 
right  to  rob  a  bank  simply  because  he  wants 
or  needs  money,  for  In  so  doing  he  would 
be  depriving  others  of  their  right  to  save 
the  money  for  which  they  have  worked.  It 
ceases  to  be  one's  right  to  drink  oneself  into 
an  Tinwlttlng  stupor,  when  behind  the  wheel 
of  a  car  he  deprives  thousands  of  people 
each  year  of  their  right  to  live  in  safety.  That 
one  has  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  dis- 
rupt the  campus  of  an  AmericEin  college  does 
not  mean  that  such  is  his  right,  for  in  his 
disruption  he  encroaches  upon  the  right  of 
the  majortiy  of  students  to  the  education 
for  which  they  have  paid. 
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Similarly,  no  matter  how  loudly  one  cries 
tliat  his  motives  are  pure,  our  nation  can- 
not tolerate  wanton  destruction  and  murder 
such  as  has  been  seen  recently  in  the  bomb- 
Uigs  at  Michigan  State  University  and  at  the 
oil  refinery  In  Linden,  New  Jersey.  Ignoring 
crimes,  treacherj',  and  treason  in  the  name 
of  freedom  can  result  only  in  anatrchy.  As 
Americans,  we  must  all  work  to  protect  our 
society  from  those  forces  which  seek  Its  de- 
struction, and,  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
strive  to  improve  America  through  logical, 
far-sighted  change. 

Those  who  would  tell  us  that  peaceful 
change  Is  Impossible — those  who  cry,  "Burn, 
baby,  burn!"  delude  their  followers.  Common 
sense  tells  us  that  destruction  of  the  most 
successful  system  of  government  in  its  most 
fruitful  era  cannot  In  any  way  be  construed 
as  "Improvement." 

My  generation  Is  eager  to  see  change  and 
improvement,  but  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
our  zeal  often  Is  channeled  down  the  wrong 
course  by  those  who  scream  about  problems 
but  offer  no  pragmatic  solution.  The  older 
generation  expresses  great  concern  over  the 
apparent  lack  of  patriotism  and  the  seem- 
ingly absent  appreciation  of  freedom  of  the 
younger  persons  of  America.  But  they  must 
try  to  understand  that  we  have  grown  up 
In  a  stable  environment;  we  have  never  seen 
a  world  war,  nor  have  we  seen  a  Great  De- 
pression; we  have  not  lived  through  the 
periods  which  have  challenged  America  and 
unified  our  nation.  The  dissent  which  is  seen 
among  young  people  today  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted, as  some  would  say,  to  the  fact  that 
we  don't  know  any  better.  Not  at  all.  It  Is 
because  we  don't  know  any  worse.'  Young 
people  simply  cannot  comprehend  the  hard 
times  that  the  United  States  has  faced.  Our 
nation  has  not  wavered  in  our  lifetime.  Our 
freedom  never  has  been  threatened. 

The  concern  of  most  young  Americans  is 
not  to  pull  our  nation  out  of  hard  times. 
Today's  younger  generation  of  Americans  is 
concentrating  on  improvement  of  the  most 
perfect  society  ever  seen  by  man.  Our  efforts 
cannot  be  perfect,  for  we  are  human.  But 
on  the  foundation  laid  for  us  by  two  cen- 
turies of  patriots,  and  with  the  help  of  God, 
we  will  present  to  our  children  a  greater, 
more  prosperous  nation  and  the  heritage  of 
freedom  with  which  we  began. 


PRANKFORD    HIGH    SCHOOL- 
CITY    CHAMPIONS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  Jan- 
uary 25  meeting,  the  Philadelphia  Board 
of  Education  commended  the  Prankford 
High  School  championship  soccer  team. 
Coach  Walter  Bahr  and  Principal  James 
A.  Killough.  The  team  which  won  the 
Public  League  championship  and  tied 
Northeast  Catholic  to  share  the  city 
championship  was  cited  for:  outstanding 
accomplishment  in  having  completed  an 
undefeated  season;  the  display  of  out- 
standing competitive  spirit  in  its  desire 
to  become  champions;  and  its  dedication, 
discipUne,  and  good  sportsmanship. 

Members  of  the  1970  varsity  squad 
were:  Joseph  Appiott,  Waldlr  CavalcantI, 
Mark  Cumberland,  Paul  Francis,  Forrest 
Hartman,  William  Hey.  Kermeth  Keller, 
Wayne  Krause.  Edward  Leigh,  Jerry 
MacWmiams,  Davis  Mathes,  Peter  Max- 
well, Conrad  Nagle,  Joseph  StefiBer,  Gary 
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Wainwright.  Michael  Wlstner,  Hank 
Wiese.  and  Lewis  Wolf  with  Edward 
Garofalo  serving  as  manager. 

In  addition  to  the  1970  championships. 
Prankford  High  Schotd's  soccer  teams 
were  both  Public  League  and  city  cham- 
pions 4  of  the  6  preceding  years. 


JOHN  N.  HARMAN,  COLORADO'S 
STATE  WINNER  IN  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OP  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
iary conducts  a  nationwide  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest.  This  year  more  than 
400,000  high  school  students  participated 
in  the  contest,  the  theme  of  which  was 
"Freedom — Our  Heritage." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report 
that  one  of  my  constituents,  16-year-old 
John  N.  Harman.  of  Colorado  Springs, 
was  the  winning  contestant  in  the  State 
of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Harman  is  an  outstanding  young 
American.  One  of  four  children,  his 
father  is  a  U.S.  Air  Force  dentist  and 
his  mother  is  a  teacher.  John  was  pres- 
ident of  his  junior  high  school  class  for 
2  years  and  president  of  his  junior  high 
school  council.  He  is  vice  president  of  the 
Student  Council  at  Air  Academy  High 
School  in  Colorado  Springs,  a  member  of 
the  varsity  football  team,  an  Eagle  Scout 
and  junior  assistant  scoutmaster  and 
youth  representative  on  the  Christian 
Social  Action  Committee  while  maintain- 
ing a  3.5  grade  average  in  his  Eicademic 
work.  He  hopes  to  attend  the  Air  Force 
Academy  following  graduation  from  high 
school. 

Along  with  the  winners  from  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  he  will  come  to 
Washington  as  the  guest  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  for  the  final  judging  on 
March  9.  1971. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  Include  the  text 
of  his  winning  speech  in  the  Record: 
Freedom — Oub  Hebttaoe 

In  spite  of  what  idealists  would  pyresume 
to  believe,  "Freedom"  Is  not  our  heritage — 
neither  does  It  or  has  It  ever  been  a  per- 
petually Inherent  part  of  any  other  culturfe. 
Freedom  Is  not  already  there,  but  the  striv- 
ing for  freedom  was  the  beginning  of  a 
dream  called  America. 

One  of  the  moet  misused  words  in  today's 
vocabulary  seems  to  be  freedom.  The  defi- 
nition of  freedom  Is  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  every  Individual,  regardless  of 
race,  religion,  ch-  sex;  to  develop  his  p>ersonaI 
potential  to  the  highest  degree  that  his  am- 
bition will  carry  him.  According  to  this  defi- 
nition, then,  all  people  in  America  are  not 
free.  There  never  has  been  a  society  of  com- 
plete freedom  known  to  man.  There  are 
stUI  peo{rie  who  are  slaves  of  bigotry — the 
attitude  of  some  people  that  the  quality  of 
a  man's  mind  la  determined  by  the  length 
of  his  hair;  sexual  bias — because  women,  as 
heads  of  families  in  poverty,  are  earning 
approximately  $1,000  less  per  year  than  men 
In  the  same  occupation  with  equivalent  back- 
ground. 
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Concerning  the  question  of  religion.  It's  an 
interesting  pxiradox  that  the  true  concepts  ot 
Christian  neighborly  tolerance  for  that  fa- 
mUlar  phrase  "my  brother"  has  begun  to 
come  now  when  reports  say  rellg;lou8  in- 
volvement in  America  is  at  an  all  time  low. 
Realistically,  these  conditions  do  exist,  and 
to  Ignore  them  would  be  true  ignorance. 

John  F.  Kennedy  stated  once,  "I  am  an 
idealist,  without  illusions."  This  U  also  my 
personal  attitude  In  viewing  the  xinfree- 
doms  which  now  exist.  But  learning  to  live 
without  Illusions  and  facing  reality,  I  realize 
the  futility  of  living  without  Ideals. 

The  moet  important  thing  to  remember 
is  that  wbUe  these  Inequalities  do  exist,  there 
is  no  other  country  In  the  world  where  the 
I>eople  who  do  not  have  all  the  beneflta  of 
our  efiSuent  society  can  work  to  ImjMove 
their  conditions.  We  are  guaranteed  the  right 
to  strive  for  our  freedoms. 

These  guarantees  were  not  inherent  and, 
as  such,  the  cost  of  preserving  these  grantees 
has  been  the  epitome  In  dedication  of  many 
men  and  women.  Knowing  our  society  was 
not  perfect,  that  there  were  people  with- 
out fuU  freedoms,  that  there  were  paradoxes 
and  biases,  why,  then,  would  they  sacrifice 
their  lives.  Because  they  believed  In  the 
foundations  of  American  democracy  as  a 
gruarantee  that  all  people  could  develop  their 
full  potential.  Yet  .  .  .  are  these  foundations 
still  a  viable  means  of  change.  Tee,  because 
this  Is  our  heritage!  using  the  constitution 
and  wcM'klng  within  the  framework  of  our 
government  structure  to  alleviate  the  Ine- 
qualities which  exist  as  the  acceptance  of 
working  with  what  we  have  to  make  some- 
thing that's  good,  even  better.  In  the  Initial 
break  with  the  English  In  1776  we  still  re- 
tained many  of  the  English  traditions, 
adopted  them  to  our  new  way  of  life.  It  is 
Imperative  that  we  hold  on  to  our  franae- 
work,  our  heritage  not  as  a  root  which  digs 
deeper  into  Itself  and  never  sees  the  light 
of  a  new  day,  but  as  an  anchor — one  which 
can  be  used'  to  keep  us  from  straying  and 
getting  lost  but  still,  when  we  desire  It,  lets 
us  move  ahead. 

Our  heritage  Includes  the  use  of  our  rights 
as  tools  to  gain  greater  extensions  of  the 
freedoms  that  are  available. 

Heritage  is  a  rational  dividend,  not  a  way 
of  life. 

In  1858,  Ernest  Renan,  famous  French 
phlloeopher,  warned  the  French  against  free- 
dom which  pretended  to  base  Itself  on  the 
principles  of  reasoning  alone,  and  not  tradi- 
tion. 

A  liberal  schocd  errs  m  beUevlng  that  it 
is  easy  to  create  freedom,  by  reasoning  alone. 

It  doesn't  realize  that  enduring  freedom 
can  spring  only  from  historical  roots. 

Let's  not  waste  these  rights  by  thinking 
we  can  improve  freedom  by  destroying  Its 
anchor.  Out  of  the  revcHutlon  of  the  1970s, 
let's  bring  a  nation  of  ooncerned  people  with 
realistic  far-sighted  determination  to  make 
the  United  States  greater  than  the  hallmark 
our  forefathers  granted  us. 

Our  Heritage  is  not  freedom,  but  the  striv- 
ing for  freedom. 


SCIENCE  SEARCH  REAPS  RESULTS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Florida 
was  honored  to  place  a  large  and  ver- 
satile group  among  the  winners  of  the 
30th  annual  Science  Talent  Search  for 
the  Westinghouse  Science  Scholarships 
and  Awards.  1971. 
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Among  those  to  achieve  this  significant 
honor  for  high  school  students  were  five 
young  men  and  women  from  the  Greater 
Miami  area.  I  would  like  to  enter  into 
the  Record  the  names  of  these  winners 
and  the  title  of  the  projects  that  brought 
them  personal  distinction  and  their 
schools  national  recognition.  These  win- 
ners were : 

Mr.  Olenn  Michael  Oreenwald,  17, 
1510  NW  134th  Street,  of  North  Miami 
Senior  High  School  for  his  project: 
"Thermal  Pollution  Effect  on  Thalassia." 

Miss  Ofelia  Martinez,  17,  93  NW  17th 
PI.,  of  Miami  Senior  mgh  School  for  "A 
Study  of  Reaction  Rates  of  Hemoglobin 
With  Oxygen  and  Cyanide." 

Miss  Stellan  Sven  Ostlund,  17,  6822 
Camarin  St.,  of  Coral  Gables  High 
School  for  "A  Computer  Subroutine  for 
Contour  Plotting." 

Mr.  Roger  Ronald  Perry,  16,  302  NE 
100th  St.,  of  Archbishop  Curley  High 
School  for  "Analysis  of  a  Pendulum 
With  a  Barrier." 

Miss  Maria  Elena  Quiroz,  17,  5900  W. 
12th  Ave.,  of  Hialeah  High  School  for 
"Potentiating  Effects  of  DMSO  Upon  the 
Fungicidal  Action  of  Benlate." 

All  Greater  Mlamians  share  my  pride 
in  the  outstanding  achievements  of  these 
outstanding  students. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 
SUPPORT  ANGELA  DAVIS 

HON.  JOHNR.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
may  better  understand  the  depth  to 
which  education  has  sunk  in  our  Nation's 
Capital,  we  need  only  reflect  on  the 
recent  activities  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  in  a  local  District  of 
Columbia  elementary  school  loimge. 

The  Washington  Teachers'  Union  bul- 
letin board  Is  reported  to  have  carried  a 
large  picture  poster  of  Angela  Davis, 
bearing  the  slogan  "Free  Angela  Davis." 

On  orders  of  the  city  school  adminis- 
tration, the  school  principal  tore  down 
the  poster  and  the  teachers  have  now 
filed  a  formal  grievance  defending  the 
poster  display  as  being  union  business. 

The  school  administration  reportedly 
intends  to  test  whether  union  business 
includes  support  of  known  Communist 
subversives  on  the  premises  of  tax  sup- 
ported educational  institutions. 

Should  anyone  wonder  why  so  many  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  children  make 
up  in  revolutionary  causes  and  slogans 
for  what  they  lack  in  education,  one  need 
only  consider  the  caliber  and  motives  of 
those  local  teachers  who  subscribe  to 
overthrowing  our  Government.  At  least 
it  was  not  defended  as  academic  free- 
dom— ^yet. 

I  Include  the  article  as  follows: 

TXACHKHS  PKOTEST  ACTION  ON  POSTKl 

(By  Robert  F.  Levey) 
One  day  last  week,  a  Washington  elemen- 
tary school  principal  walked  Into  the  teach- 
ers' lounge  and  tore  down  from  the  Wash- 
ington Teachers'  Union  bulletin  bourd  a 
poster  that  bore  the  slogan,  "Free  Angela 
Davis,"  superimposed  over  a  picture  of  Miss 
Davis. 
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That  action,  ordered  by  the  principal's 
supervisors  In  the  city  school  administra- 
tion, led  to  a  formal  grievance  filed  this  week 
by  the  union. 

The  union  contends  that  the  principal 
violated  the  union  contract,  which  guaran- 
tees the  union's  right  to  place  anything  that 
Is  "union  business"  on  its  bulletin  boards. 

The  administration,  according  to  Supt. 
Hugh  Scott,  contends  that  "it  is  time  to 
test  Just  what   union  business'  means." 

The  union  had  unanimously  approved  a 
resolution  at  its  January  meeting  to  lead  a 
local  fxind-raislng  effort  that  would  "guar- 
antee due  process  for  a  beautiful  black  sister, 
Angela  Davis." 

Miss  Davis,  an  avowed  Communist  and 
revolutionary,  is  awaiting  trial  in  Califor- 
nia on  charges  that  she  bought  guns  that 
were  later  used  m  a  Marin  County  court  house 
kidnapping  in  which  three  persons,  Includ- 
ing a  Judge,  were  fatally  shot. 

Shortly  after  Its  January  meeting,  the 
union  began  to  pin  up  large  Davis  posters  on 
Its  bulletin  boards  in  most  of  the  city's 
schools,  according  to  Charles  Cheng,  union 
vice  president. 

Most  boards  are  in  teacher  lounges,  where 
students  are  not  permitted  and  could  not 
have  seen  the  posters.  Cheng  said. 

The  union  also  began  selling  posters  and 
"Free  Angela "  buttons  for  between  25  cents 
and  tl  at  its  downtown  headquarters.  Pro- 
ceeds have  gone  to  the  D.C.  Area  Committee 
to  Free  Angela  DavU.  So  far,  about  $150  has 
been  collected,  sources  said. 

"We're  not  going  off  on  some  wild  radical 
trip,"  Cheng  said.  "After  all,  Angela  is  one 
of  us.  She's  an  AFT  (American  Federation 
of  Teachers)  member  in  California.  And  this 
local  here  has  been  involved  in  antiwar  and 
social  Issues  for  a  long  time." 

Scott  said  in  a  telephone  interview  yes- 
terday that  he  had  asked  the  D.C.  corpora- 
tion counsel  to  study  the  union's  contract  to 
see  if  "a  poster  like  this  would  be  protected." 

Scott  said  that  he  did  not  personally  give 
the  order  for  the  one  poster  to  be  taken 
down  and  that  he  has  "mixed  feelings"  about 
the  charges  against  Miss  Davis. 

He  added,  however,  that  he  "fully  sup- 
ports the  Judgment"  or  Dorothy  L.  Johnson, 
assistant  superintendent  for  elementary  edu- 
cation, who  he  said  gave  the  order. 


THE  GIFT  OP  GIVING 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  40  years 
of  pubUc  life  I  have  met  men  and  wom- 
en from  all  walks  and  stations  In  life 
Occasionally,  I  was  fortunate  to  meet 
that  remarkable  Individual  for  whom 
the  pleasure  of  giving  to  others  was  its 
own  reward. 

Such  a  unique  man  is  Chuck  Zink, 
host  of  a  children's  program — "Skipper 
Chuck's  Popeye  Playhouse" — broadcast 
over  WTVJ,  chaimel  4.  in  Miami. 

For  the  past  3  years.  Chuck  Zink  has 
promoted  "Carnivals  Against  Muscular 
Dystrophy"  on  this  station.  During  that 
period,  his  efforts  have  resulted  In  the 
raising  of  much-needed  fimds  in  Miami 
to  help  advance  the  research  and  patient 
service  programs  of  the  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Associations  of  America,  Inc. 

"Carnivals"  is  a  project  whereby  the 
hosts  of  televislcKi  shows  Invite  young 
viewers  to  write  for  free  kits  which  ex- 
plain how  funds  can  be  raised  to  help 
children  aflUcted  with  muscular  dystro- 
phy. 
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The  kits  contain  all  elements  needed 
to  produce  a  carnival  which  the  young- 
sters conduct  in  their  own  backyards. 
In  1970,  boys  and  girls  across  the  Na- 
titMi  held  22,383  backyard  carnivals,  rais- 
ing more  than  $500,000  for  victims  of 
muscular  dystrophy.  More  than  $13,000 
was  collected  in  Miami. 

Identification  with  such  projects  are 
nothing  new  to  Chuck  Zink.  For  many 
years  tills  remarkable  man  has  brought 
Joy  and  laughter  to  children  and  pcused 
on  his  sense  of  compassion  for  the  less 
fortunate.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  great 
gift. 


NIXON'S  GOAL  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  editorials  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
last  week  poked  some  significant  holes  in 
the  curtain  of  confusion  that  President 
Nixon  has  drawn  aroiuid  this  Nation's 
meanderings  in  the  morass  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  first,  on  February  22,  reads  be- 
tween some  of  the  lines  of  President 
Nixon's  press  conference  on  that  date.  It 
demonstrates  that  the  President  still  has 
not  given  up  his  goal  of  a  militarj-  victory 
in  Southeast  Asia — a  goal  that  the  rest 
of  the  country  has  long  since  abandoned. 

The  second  editorial,  on  February  25, 
points  out  the  cruel  hoax  that  President 
Nixon  has  played  on  the  American  people 
in  regard  to  Americans  held  prisoner  by 
the  Communists.  The  President  has 
stated  that  American  troops  will  remain 
in  Southeast  Asia  until  the  prisoners  are 
released,  although  it  has  become  obvious 
to  everyone  else  that  they  will  not  be 
released  imtil  our  troops  are  out  of  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  both  editorials 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and  suggest 
that  my  colleagues  take  note  of  their 
message. 

I  include  the  articles  as  follows : 

NtXON'S  PUBSTTTT  OF  VICTORY   PORCKTS  LESSON 
OF   HISTORT 

Vletnamlzatlon  takes  on  a  new  and  omi- 
nous cast  in  the  light  of  President  Nixon's 
press  conference  Wednesday.  It  means  far 
more  than  turning  the  war  over  to  the  lm< 
proved  South  Vietnamese. 

It  also  means  more  than  the  Wild  West 
metaphor  of  one  White  House  aide:  "He's 
backing  out  of  the  saloon  with  both  guns 
blazing." 

What  it  seems  to  mean  Is  that  President 
Nixon  intends  to  insure  not  only  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  the 
Asian  mainland,  but  a  determination  that 
a  military  victory  will  be  won — not  only 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  in  Cambodia  as  welL 

From  first-hand  reports,  Mr.  Nixon  was 
relaxed  and  thoughtful  at  bis  impromptu 
press  conference.  He  had  no  television 
cameras  to  demand  Instant  response,  or  re- 
porters  knocking  each  other  down  for  a  mo- 
ment In  the  spotlight.  Therefor*  It  ean  be 
aastimed  that  the  President  said  exactly  what 
be  meant  to  say.  The  official  text,  in  fact, 
shows  where  he  corrected  himself  or  sharp- 
ened his  meaning. 

It  certainly  was  not  necessary  to  Inradt 
Laos  to  withdraw  American  troops,  any  more 
than  it  was  necessary  to  Invade  Cambodia 
last  year.  The  decline  In  American  casualties 
since  the  Cambodian  Invasion  reflects  only 
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that  the  war  has  shifted  virestward,  and  that 
the  natives  are  doing  the  fighting  instead  of 
the  Americans.  So  far,  more  than  30,000 
Cambodians  have  been  killed,  by  the  most 
reliable  estimates. 

Further,  the  President  seems  determined 
that  the  war  will  be  fought  roughly  along 
the  17th  Parallel.  He  issued  stem  warnings 
against  any  contemplated  North  Vietnamese 
invasion  across  the  DMZ,  and  put  no  limits 
on  the  possible  use  of  American  alrpower. 

What  the  President  seems  to  be  doing, 
then,  is  to  carve  Indochina  along  the  mid- 
dle, with  the  north  half  ceded  to  the  com- 
munists and  the  southern  half  protected  by 
the  Cambodian  and  South  Vietnamese 
armies,  heavily  supported  by  American  alr- 
power. 

Once  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU  Is  severed, 
there  is  no  end  to  It.  There  ts  another  trail 
26  miles  west.  And  beyond  that,  on  the  border 
between  Laos  and  Thailand,  Is  the  Mekong 
River. 

At  the  least,  the  Invasion  will  have  to  go 
to  the  river.  And  considering  that  the  north- 
ernmost provinces  of  Thailand  have  been  in 
revolt  against  Bangkok  for  years,  the  line 
could  continue  on  westward  across  Thailand 
untU  the  whole  peninsula  Is  severed. 

If  there  Is  any  conclusion  '.n  Mr.  Nixon's 
battle  plan,  which  oould  conceivably  succeed 
in  a  purely  military  sense.  It  Is  that  Mr.  Nixon 
is  still  thinking  as  he  did  In  his  Cold  War- 
rior days,  when  an  expansionist  China  had 
to  be  stopped,  and  President  Elsenhower 
stopped  It  at  the  38th  Parallel  In  Korea.  Mr. 
Nlzon  seems  to  think  It  can  be  stopped  at 
the  17th  Parallel  on  the  south. 

What  reinforces  our  conclusion  is  that  the 
Invasion  of  Laos  clearly  sealed  that  nation's 
doom.  The  Pathet  Lao,  which  already  had 
control  of  most  of  the  coxmtry,  has  prac- 
tically been  given  a  free  ticket  to  Luang  Pra- 
bang  and  Vientiane. 

What  then,  once  the  line  has  been  drawn 
and  Mr.  Nixon's  Koreanlzatlon  of  Indochina 
deemed  a  success?  Will  he  have  succeeded? 

The  evidence  of  history  indicates  that  he 
will  not.  Because  he  Is  doing  Just  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  tried  to  do — to  win  a  political 
struggle  with  military  means. 

As  David  Anderson  pointed  out  recently 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  this  can  work 
in  highly  developed  countries.  It  worked  In 
World  War  n,  it  coiUd  work  in  World  War 
m.  But  we  have  already  dropped  more  bombs 
on  North  Vietnam  than  we  dropped  on  Ger- 
many. We  kill  people,  not  economies  and 
Industries.  And  certainly  not  ideas. 

"Indeed,"  Anderson  wrote,  "unless  a  pow- 
erful government  is  vrtlllng  to  exceed  all 
moral  restraint,  its  success  In  exerting  Its 
power  in  a  developing  country  requires  In 
8<»ne  degree  the  consent  of  that  country's 
residents.  This  was  distinctly  lacking  for  us 
in  much  of  Vietnam,  and  our  violent  poten- 
tial could  do  nothing  to  eujquire  it." 

We  will,  then,  have  written  off  North  Viet- 
nam, fiercely  Independent,  to  the  Chinese. 
We  will  have  vwltten  off  Laos.  And  we  will 
hsve  "saved"  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
from  homegrown  economic  and  social  revolu- 
tions which  were  long  overdue.  We  will  have 
laid  waste  at  least  three  countries  to  main- 
tain our  18th  Century  concept  of  Manifest 
Destiny. 

Ur.  Nixon,  regreUably,  has  not  yet  learned 
that  the  days  of  foreign  domination  of  Asia 
are  over.  And  the  cost  of  the  lesson  continues 
to  mount. 

Hanoi,  U.S.  Plat  Wa*  Qamxs  Wrrn  POW's 
AS  Trzis  Pawns 

How  many  Americans  are  being  held  pris- 
oner by  Hanoi  and  how  they  are  treated  are 
questions  of  obvious  concern  to  every  Amerl- 
caa  Those  of  us  In  safe  sanctuaries  are  re- 
4>onsibIe  for  them.  It  is  our  Job,  through  our 
federal  leaders,  to  get  them  back. 

It  should  also  concern  every  American 
whether  we  are  being  told  the  truth  about 
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the  prisoners  by  our  State  Department,  not 
only  because  we  have  a  right  to  know  the 
truth  but  also  because  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration Is  apparently  trying  to  use  the  pris- 
oners as  an  excuse  to  delay  final  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Indochina. 

The  charge  that  the  prisoners  are  being 
used  as  pawns  of  war  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  Seymour  Hersb,  who  reported  the  de- 
tails in  Sundays  Free  Press,  Is  the  reporter 
who  first  told  the  shocking  story  of  My  Lai. 
Though  the  Army  is  stUl  seeking  to  evade  re- 
sponsibility, no  one  has  yet  found  anything 
Hersh  reported  about  My  Lai  untrue. 

Starting  in  May  of  1969,  Hersh  says,  the 
administration  clearly  changed  its  policy 
about  how  to  handle  U.S.  prisoners.  The 
policy  had  been  to  try  to  get  them  released 
with  quiet  diplomacy.  But  31  months  ago 
the  administration  determined,  through  some 
unknown  method  of  reasoning,  that  exerting 
pubUc  pressure  on  Hanoi  was  a  better  course. 
At  least  It  would  focus  the  charge  of  war 
g\illt  on  Hanoi. 

The  cumulative  evidence  of  the  change  la 
shocking.  Not  only  have  the  people  of  the 
country  been  lied  to,  but  so  have  the  families 
of  the  prisoners.  As  if  they  had  not  suffered 
enough,  they  were  told  to  play  roles  they 
knew  were  false. 

If  the  policy  worked  at  all.  It  was  In  getting 
Hanoi  to  Identify  the  prisoners  It  held.  But 
it  put  no  pressure  on  Hanoi  to  end  the  war. 
There  has  certainly  been  no  slackening  of 
North  Vietnam's  fighting  spirit  or  any  appre- 
ciable change  In  world  opinion. 

What  change  has  come  about  is  that  Hanoi 
has  seen  the  value  of  the  prisoners  as  a  bar- 
gaining tool,  and  the  American  people  have 
seen  the  cruel  hoax  played  on  them.  Late 
last  year  Hanoi's  delegate  at  the  Paris  talks, 
Xuan  Thuy,  said  that  if  the  U.S.  would  sug- 
gest a  "reasonable  date"  for  withdrawal  of 
VS.  troops,  "we  can  immediately  consider 
the  American  suggestion"  to  exchange  pris- 
oners. 

Mr.  Nixon's  counter  two  weeks  ago,  that 
U.8.  forces  would  be  kept  m  South  Vietnam 
as  long  as  prisoners  remain  In  the  north,  was 
no  "political  statement"  to  a  delegation  of 
wives.  He  was  not  "trapped"  by  the  wives,  as 
a  State  Department  spokesman  said. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Nlzon  Is  too  aawy 
to  get  trapped  that  way.  He  could  Just  as 
easily  have  made  a  general  statement  of 
support  and  determination  to  get  the  POWs 
released. 

In  the  second  place,  he  repeated  the  tow 
agam  last  week.  As  Robert  8.  Boyd,  chief  of 
our  Washington  bureau,  wrote,  "Mr.  Nixon 
Is  asking  the  communists  to  surrender  their 
prisoners  before  the  war  ends — an  unusual 
step." 

If  anything  good  comes  of  this  callous  offi- 
cial conduct.  It  may  be  because  the  plan 
might  backfire.  The  wives.  It  seems,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  hvisbaiuU 
will  not  be  freed  tintil  the  U.8.  withdraws. 
And  the  wives,  disillusioned  after  being 
turned  on  an  imsti^>ectlng  public  by  the 
State  Department,  are  turning  now  on  State. 


CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 
HALT  WAS  PERMANENT 


HON.  C.  W.  BIU  YOUNG 

or  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
advocates  of  the  now -discredited  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  have  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual attack  in  the  hopes  of  eventually 
causing  President  Nixon  to  reverse  his 
decision  halting  the  project  to  prevent  Ir- 
reparable damage  to  the  State's  envi- 
ronment. 
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The  canal  supporters  are  wasting  their 
time. 

The  President's  halt  was  permanent. 
The  canal  has  been  reviewed  repeatedly; 
no  further  review  is  necessary.  The 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  quite  sim- 
ply, is  dead,  dead,  dead — as  it  should  be. 

The  matter  now  open  to  discussion  Is 
what  to  do  with  the  area  in  the  future. 
Some  work,  I  imderstand,  must  be  done 
to  minimize  further  environmental  dam- 
age. Included  in  this  Is  construction  of 
a  highway  bridge  on  State  Road  40  near 
Ocala  to  assist  in  reducing  the  flood 
hEizard. 

This  work  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
an  indication  that  the  President  might 
change  his  mind  at  a  later  date  and  re- 
sume the  canal  project. 

In  fact,  studies  are  underway  to  pre- 
pare recommendations  for  the  area's 
future  development. 

To  this  activity  I  would  urge  all  those 
Interested  in  the  canal — pro  and  con, 
here  and  in  Florida — to  devote  their  en- 
ergies. Let  us  come  up  with  the  best  pos- 
sible use  for  the  canal  area — best  in  the 
interest  of  all. 

Even  advocates  of  the  canal,  for  ex- 
ample, now  say  that  the  beautiful  Okla- 
waha  River  Valley  should  be  preserved 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  this  and 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

The  canal  has  been  discussed  for  150 
years.  In  early  years,  the  project  was 
rejected  on  economic  and  environmental 
grounds.  It  was  not  untU  World  War  U 
that  the  present  project  was  authorized 
but  no  work  was  done  imtll  recent  years. 

The  proponents  have  had  their  say  all 
these  years.  Now,  finally,  the  public  is 
being  heard  on  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal. 

Unfortunately,  canal  advocates  seem 
bent  on  throwing  up  smokescreens  to 
hide  the  fact  that  a  107-mlle  ditch  across 
the  middle  of  Florida  would  do  substan- 
tial damage  to  the  environment. 

The  latest  stratagem  is  to  charge  that 
President  Nixon  acted  for  purely  political 
motives  in  halting  the  canal — a  project 
long  viewed  by  many  as  one  of  the  worst 
boondoggles  in  our  history. 

If  it  is  political  to  act  In  the  public  in- 
terest, to  recognize  that  Americans  are 
growing  ecologically  aware  and  deter- 
mined to  preserve  our  great  natural  hei-l- 
tage— if  this  is  "playing  politics,"  then 
I  pray  this  Nation's  leaders  do  more  of  it. 

'The  slick  public  relations  campaign 
launched  by  canal  advocates  is  aimed  at 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  public  and 
the  Congress  away  from  two  fundamen- 
tal considerations: 

First,  "nie  canal  will  cause  substantial 
damage  to  the  environment  of  Florida, 
a  State  whose  economy  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  blessings  of  nattu'e. 

Second.  The  taxpayer  Is  being  asked  to 
foot  a  $200-mlllion  bill  for  a  project  that 
will  not  reduce  the  cost  of  groceries  any- 
where in  America. 

Ironically,  those  accusing  President 
Nixon  of  "playing  politics"  are  not  above 
playing  that  game  themselves. 

In  a  personal  letter  last  week,  the 
chairman  of  the  Canal  Authority  attacks 
me  for  presuming,  as  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman, to  state  my  support  of  the 
President's  action. 
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He  charges  that  I  am  uninformed  about 
the  canal  and  that  I  have  suddenly 
come  out  against  it  to  gain  personal  pub- 
licity. 

The  record  clearly  indicates  that  I  am 
not  new  to  the  conservation  cause:  As  a 
Florida  State  Senator  for  the  past  10 
yeai-s,  I  constantly  spoke  out  against  the 
canal  for  environmental  reasons  and 
voted  against  the  appropriation  of  State 
funds  to  carry  on  the  project. 

The  canal  proponents  have  barraged 
the  public  with  self-serving  statements 
in  recent  weeks.  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
the  other  side  be  heard.  And  this  fresh- 
man Congressman  intend  to  see  that  it  is. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  NEW  ENGLAND 
FARMERS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACRT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts 
has  a  very  significant  number  of  dairy, 
poultry,  apple,  and  vegetable  farmers. 
These  hard-working  citizens,  who  are 
well  represented  by  the  Massachusetts 
Farmers  Association,  need  nonetheless 
all  of  the  representation  and  support 
which  their  Congressman  can  give  them. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  talk  with  these 
farmers  on  a  regular  basis  and  to  bring 
their  grievances  to  the  appropriate  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government. 

At  a  recent  meeting  with  a  very  large 
group  of  these  farmers  in  my  congres- 
sional district  I  was  disturbed  to  learn 
about  the  serious  difficulties  which  they 
face  in  their  daily  business.  Let  me  name 
a  few: 

First.  Farmers  from  the  New  England 
States  pay  exorbitant  freight  rates  for 
grain  and  other  feed  materials  shipped 
from  the  Midwest. 

Second.  In  negotiations  with  milk 
dealers,  farmers  are  prevented  by  anti- 
trust laws  from  bargaining  on  a  collec- 
tive basis  through  their  cooperatives  and 
farm  organizations — a  policy  that  is  es- 
pecially troublesome  for  the  small  pro- 
ducer. 

Third.  Freight  rates  on  grain  are  not 
equitable  throughout  the  East.  New  Eng- 
land is  a  grain-dependent  region,  and 
annually  some  2V^  million  tons  are 
shipped  to  this  region,  almost  all  by  rail. 
In  comparison  with  the  Southeast,  also 
a  grain-dependent  region,  rates  for  ship- 
ment to  New  England  are  considerably 
higher,  and  continue  to  increase  faster 
than  in  the  Southeast.  Before  1967,  it 
was  at  least  48  percent  more  expensive 
to  get  a  ton  of  grain  shipped  750  miles 
to  New  England.  Now  it  is  50  percent 
more  expensive,  and  if  the  proposed 
1970-71  increases  materialize,  this  g^ 
will  widen  to  almost  62  percent.  That  it 
should  cost  more  to  ship  a  quantity  of 
material  to  New  England  in  the  first 
place  is  alarming;  that  the  margin  by 
which  it  costs  more  has  been  accelerating 
in  recent  years  is  intolerable. 

Fourth.  A  related  problem  further  de- 
creases the  ability  of  New  England  pro- 
ducers to  compete  effectively.  Shippers  In 
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the  Southeast  allow  special  rates  for 
large  shipments.  Rate  schedules  provide 
discounts  for  multiple — 5  to  20 — car  ship- 
ments and  unit  trains — 50  to  100  ton  cars. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  reasonable  business 
practice  in  light  of  competition.  But  the 
total  absence  of  such  incentives  for  New 
England  farmers  has  been  troublesome 
for  some  time.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
such  inequities  result  in  a  cost  disadvan- 
tage of  iy2  cents  for  a  dozen  eggs  pro- 
duced in  New  England. 

Fifth.  Dairy  farmers  find  unlimited 
dairy  imports  very  damaging.  Besides 
being  heavily  subsidized  by  their  own 
countries,  foreign  producers  do  not  al- 
ways have  to  meet  the  same  standards  of 
herd  health,  cleanliness,  and  pesticide 
control  imposed  on  U.S.  dairymen. 

Sixth.  Federal  antitrust  laws  prevent 
diarymen  from  operating  through  their 
cooperatives  in  bargaining  with  buyers. 
A  good  case  can  be  made  for  granting 
dairymen  collectives  the  same  exemption 
presently  enjoyed  by  labor  unions.  As  it 
turns  out,  it  is  the  small  independent 
farmer  who  is  most  affected  by  these  re- 
strictions. Unable  to  compete  with  larger 
chains,  the  small  producer  finds  the  go- 
ing more  difficult  every  year. 

Despite  all  these  difficulties,  however, 
the  history  of  cooperation  among  farm- 
ers has  been  very  bright.  In  New  Eng- 
land, for  example,  some  95  percent  of  all 
dairy  farmers  operate  on  a  voluntary, 
collective  basis  in  advertising.  The  need 
for  the  small  producer  to  bargain  col- 
lectively thus  has  roots  in  other  efforts 
that  they  have  made  together,  short  of 
collective  bargaining,  to  work  together 
for  survival. 

In  summary,  the  dairy  and  poultry  in- 
dustry of  New  England  faces  difficulties 
greater  than  at  any  time  in  recent  his- 
tory. The  value  of  this  industry  to  the 
region  can  be  gaged  by  the  unanimous 
consent  with  which  the  Governors  of  the 
six  New  England  States  joined  together 
recently  to  oppose  the  15  percent  rate 
increase  on  freight  presently  being  con- 
sidered. 

I  can  only  begin  to  convey  the  urgency 
that  I  felt  after  meeting  with  those  farm- 
ers. There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  8-hour 
day  for  a  farmer.  The  work  is  hard,  and 
the  hours  long.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
these  men  and  their  families  find  them- 
selves. 
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OCEAN  DUMPING 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  dumping 
refuse  at  sea  is  a  bad  practice  in  even 
remote  parts  of  the  ocean.  But,  obviously, 
it  is  most  damaging  when  it  occurs  in  or 
near  such  ecologically  sensitive  points 
as  bays  and  estuaries.  We  in  Congress  are 
called  upon  to  restrict  this  abuse  of  the 
environment.  I  hope  that  sound  legisla- 
tion can  be  approved  early  in  this 
Congress. 

Already,  citizens  are  taking  action,  as 
these  reports  in  the  February  21  and  27 
editions  of  the  Washington  Star  show. 


I  Include  the  articles  as  follows: 

DT7MPING  SEWAGK  AT  SEA 

(By  Roberta  Homlg) 

WiLDwooD,  N.J — When  Clarence  Shoffler 
spots  barges  carrying  sewage  sludge  or  chem- 
icals out  to  sea  he  chases  after  the  tugboat 
operators,  shakes  his  flst  at  them  and  hol- 
lers, "Where  the  hell  are  you  going  to  dump 
that  stuff?" 

Shoffler  began  his  chases  about  six  years 
ago,  three  yeers  after  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia began  dumping  Us  sewage  in  the  At- 
lantic, 11  miles  out  from  the  mouth  of 
Delaware  Bay,  and  nearer  the  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  coastlines.  A  few  years  later 
Camden  and  Brldgeton,  N.J.,  started  dispos- 
ing of  wastes  there,  too. 

The  site — S'/i  miles  off  Cape  May,  N.J.,  and 
1V%  miles  from  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.,  both 
prime  resort  areas — was  a  favorite  with  clam, 
mers.  Shoffler  had  angrily  noted  his  flsh  and 
clam  catches  steadily  going  down  and 
squarely  blames  ocean  dumping. 

In  May,  when  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration suddenly  declared  the  sewage 
site  off-limits  to  shellQsbers  because  of  a 
contaminated  ocean  bottom,  Shoffler,  in  his 
own  words,  "really  got  mad." 

"I  tied  the  boat  up  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
and  started  talking  around,"  he  said  the 
other  night  at  the  Happy  Hour,  a  gathering 
spot  for  Wlldwood  townspeople. 

"It's  not  an  easy  life  to  begin  with,  and 
when  the  PDA  comes  out  with  a  report  that 
there's  120  square  miles  of  ocean  In  your 
backyard  polluted,  then  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,"  he  said. 

In  "talking  around,"  Shoffler,  a  waterman 
for  25  years,  became  the  catalyst,  a  kind  of 
Paul  Revere  for  a  small  but  vocal  environ- 
ment movement  that  has  become  one  of  the 
liveliest  along  the  Eastern  seaboard. 

Officially  Incorporated  as  the  "Stop  Ooean 
Dumping  Association,"  it's  better  known  by 
its  acronym  SODA. 

In  Its  short,  active  life,  SODA  has: 

Got  Rehoboth  Mayor  Lester  Johnson  to 
join  Wlldwood  this  weekend  in  asking  Sen. 
J.  Caleb  Boggs,  R-Del.,  ranking  minority 
member  of  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle's  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  subcommittee,  to  hold  a 
hearing  In  Rehoboth  on  the  ocean  dumping. 
The  hearing  w«s  requested  by  the  Rehoboth 
Beach  Board  of  Commissioners. 

The  Immediate  goal  ts  to  get  Philadelphia 
and  Camden  and  Brldgeton  In  New  Jersey 
to  dump  their  sewage  sludge  at  least  100 
miles  off  the  coast.  Ultimately  It  wants 
ocean  dumping  stopped. 

Encouraged  U.S.  Rep.  Charles  W.  Sand- 
man Jr.,  R-N.J.,  to  force  a  defunct  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  plant  to  dump  S'/j  million  gal- 
lons of  toxic  Industrial  wastes  at  least  100 
miles  out  at  sea.  The  plant  orlglnaUy 
planned  to  dump  the  poisons  30  miles  off- 
shore from  Ocean  City,  Md. 

Obtained  60,000  signatures  on  a  petition 
to  support  congressional  legislation,  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  D-N.J.: 
Sandman,  many  other  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Nixon  administration,  to 
end  ocean  dumping  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  Is  a  fairly  impressive  number  consider- 
ing that  Wlldwood  proper  has  a  population 
of  roughly  7,000. 

Moreover,  SODA  has  become  a  household 
word  In  Cape  May  Oounty,  Is  becoming  wen 
known  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  and  the 
hard  core  of  Its  98  members  have  become 
Instant  ecologlsts.  If  not  oceanographers. 

Wlldwood  Is  probably  one  of  the  few  places 
in  the  country  where  President  Nixon's 
ocean  dtimplng  report,  published  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  Octo- 
ber; has  become  almost  a  best  seller. 

SODA  bought  200  ooples  and  got  a  dto- 
cdunt  rate — 46  cents  each  Instead  of  the 
usual  55  cents — because  of  the  number  pur- 
chased. Waitresses,  the  mayor,  realty  agents 
and  clammers   quote   some   of  the  report*! 
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statistics  verbatim,  from  memory,  and  know 
exactly  the  page  they  want  to  make  a  point. 

Several  cl&mmers  have  copied  from  the 
report  the  various  kinds  of  ocean  dumping 
sites  in  the  Atlantic,  which  Is  the  receptacle 
for  an  estimated  39  million  tons  of  wastes 
annually.  They  show  off  their  own  super- 
sized  chart  version  to  anyone  who  will  take 
a  look. 

Besides  the  sewage  sludge,  the  Cape  May- 
Maryland-Delaware  offshore  area  also  is  a 
dumping  ground  for  industrial  wastes,  ex- 
plosives toxic  chemicals,  ammunition  and 
radioactive  wastes.  These  sites,  on  charts  at 
least,  are  100  miles  away  from  the  coaet-Une. 

It  Is  the  Cape  May-Delmarva  ocean  sewage 
dump,  however,  that  particularly  worries 
SODA.  The  Wlldwood  people  fear  a  second 
Dead  Sea  Is  developing  off  the  East  Coast — 
similar  to  the  only  other  officially  designated 
contaminated  ocean  area  off  New  York 
Harbor. 

They  are  eager  to  spread  the  word,  con- 
flrmed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
that  roughly  140  million  gallons  of  sludge, 
no  million  of  it  from  Philadelphia.  Is  known 
to  be  dumped  annually  near  their  shoreline. 

SODA  members  also  tick  off  these  claims: 
that  Philadelphia's  sewage  Is  supposed  to  be 
90  percent  cleaned  up  by  the  time  it  hits 
the  Atlantic  but  that  Philadelphia  also 
dumps  other  kinds  of  waste  ("You  name  It. 
they're  dumping  It");  that  Camden's  sewage 
is  treated  only  25  percent  and  that  Bridge- 
ton's  (population  about  30,000)  gets  no 
treatment  at  all 

The  Wlldwood  clammers  and  townsfolk 
who  depend  on  shellfish  and  seashore  vaca- 
tloneers  for  a  living  were  well  aware  of  the 
ocean  dumping  off  their  shoreline  and  had 
long  scoffed  at  Philadelphia  as  a  "city  of 
brotherly  love." 

"Humph!  I  do  believe  there's  another  out- 
let for  their  sewage  other  than  our  backyard. 
I  wonder  If  they'd  be  offended  If  It  were 
reversed,"  said  Wilbur  Ostrander,  SODA's 
president  and  Wlldwood's  commissioner  of 
public  works. 

But  It  was  only  last  July  10 — nearly  two 
months  after  FDA  closed  the  shellflshlng 
grounds — that  Don  Long,  head  of  the  town's 
clam  processing  company  was  officially  noti- 
fied that  the  ocesm  area  was  contaminated 
and  was  ordered  to  spread  the  word. 

It  took  two  mcH-e  months  for  the  SODA 
people  to  get  their  organization  off  the 
ground. 

After  brooding  tot  weeks,  Shoffler  In  early 
October  went  to  Capt.  Otto  Stocker,  owner  of 
the  town's  cruising  boat,  to  discuss  the  oon- 
tamlnation  that  is  forcing  clammers  to  move 
out  further  to  sea  or  down  the  ooast. 

Then  Stocker,  Long  and  Ostrander  met  In 
Long's  office  and  Ostrander  arranged  a  boat 
trip  to  the  sewage  dump  site  for  area  offi- 
cials and  news  media. 

Prom  the  ocean  bottom  they  dredged  up, 
for  all  to  see,  "thousands  of  dead  clams" 
and  what  In  polite  circles  Is  called  "Black 
muck." 

The  hard -core  group — which  by  then  had 
grown  to  Include  Wlldwood  Crest's  mayor, 
Joseph  Von  Savage;  realty  agent  Joseph 
Olwell;  Anthony  Blanchl,  head  of  the  Greater 
Wlldwood  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Hughes,  a  printer;  and  several  water- 
men— then  decided  It  needed  a  quickie  course 
on  ocean  ecology. 

On  Nov.  18,  a  "marine  conference"  was 
held  at  the  Lobster  Hotise,  a  Cap  3  May  restau- 
i»nt.  Guests  Included  university  oceanog- 
raphers. New  Jersey  scientists,  an  FDA  rep- 
^e8entatdve,  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  and  the 
dh-ector  of  the  Shellflsh  Institute  of  North 
America. 

In  the  words  of  a  recently  drafted  "History 
of  the  Stop  Ocean  Dumping  Association": 

"Then  Ostrander  crossed  the  Delaware  Bay 
»nd  carried  the  word  to  the  states  of  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland." 
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A  week  ago,  Rehoboth  Beach  Joined. 
"They've  got  a  good  thing  going  and  weTe 
behind  them,"  said  Mayor  Johnson.  "Our 
only  asset  Is  our  beach.  If  that  one  mile  goes, 
we  may  as  well  close  shop." 

Ocean  City,  Md.,  officials  are  In  the  process 
of  deciding  whether  to  Join  up. 

Even  though  its  activism  is  still  relatively 
new,  SODA  members  are  now  philosophically 
confirmed  environmentalists.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  question  what  they  had  unskepti- 
cally  accepted  In  the  past. 

For  example:  the  closing  down  three  years 
ago  of  a  once-booming  menhaden  processing 
plant  In  Wlldwood. 

According  to  clammer  Shoffler  and  £Urlk 
Klrkeberd,  who  owns  the  Wlldwood  fishing 
boat  dock  area,  the  once-abundant  men- 
haden, used  for  bait  or  converted  Into  ferti- 
lizer, have  Just  about  completely  disappeared 
from  catches  offshore  Cape  May  County.  They 
also  rejwrt  that  they  have  been  catching 
flounder  and  sea  bass  with  "big  sore  rings 
around  their  fins,  and  with  talis  looking  like 
somebody  chomped  on  them." 

"It's  something  out  there  that's  doing  It," 
Shoffier  said,  shaking  his  head. 

The  watermen  also  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion what's  happening  to  fish  In  the  "back 
creeks,"  the  Jersey  Meadow  si>awnlng 
grounds  up  and  down  the  coast. 

"In  the  ocean,  If  the  flsh  don't  like  It,  they 
go  someplace  else.  But  In  the  back  creeks, 
you  get  flsh  kills,"  Shoffler  said,  and  Klrke- 
berd agreed.  In  their  own  minds,  they  have 
decided  that  past  pesticide  spraying  to  kill 
meadow  masqultos  Is  behind  the  disappear- 
ance of  several  species  of  flsh. 

Long  produced  statistics  which  seemed  to 
confirm  the  watermen's  theory,  at  least  In 
part.  In  the  last  year,  New  Jersey  has  lost 
1,671  acres  of  back  creek  and  estviary  areas 
because  of  pollution. 

Shoffler  calls  the  sewage  dumping  site 
"sheer  Idiocy." 

"What  really  got  me  Is  that  this  area  was 
70  percent  clam  bottom  and  40  percent  of 
that  was  clam  seed.  They  burled  those  poor 
things  alive,"  he  says. 

"The  mouth  of  any  bay  .  .  .  It's  like  a 
fertile  valley  where  things  grow.  That's  a 
desert  out  there  now." 

In  1963,  Shoffler  says,  his  boat  was  taking 
on  2,000  to  3,000  pounds  of  fish  a  day.  In  the 
last  few  years,  the  catch  has  dropped  to  700 
to  800  pounds. 

In  1963,  he  says,  he  had  $30,000  worth  of 
lobster  pots  trapping  100  pounds  a  day.  "Now 
you  Just  don't  see  them,"  he  said. 

Clams  are  still  on  the  ocean  bottom,  but 
Shoffler  and  the  others  are  worried  about 
their  susceptlbUlty  to  pollutants. 

There  are  no  restraints  now  on  ocean 
dumping  beyond  the  three-mile  territorial 
limit.  This  Is  what  SODA  wants  changed 
quickly.  Its  ultimate  goal  Is  a  complete  halt 
to  putting  wastes  of  any  kind  In  the  sea. 

"Sure  we  want  that  sewage  to  go  out  100 
miles  now.  But  even  If  we  get  those  towns  to 
take  It  out  farther,  what  will  It  do  to  the 
new  area?  There's  life  out  there  too,"  one 
SODA  member  said. 

Up  to  the  last  month,  the  WUdwooders 
operated  on  a  pretty  much  out-of-pocket 
basis,  with  Individuals  paying  their  own  way 
to  "sell"  Rehoboth  Beach,  set  up  the  marine 
conference,  visit  the  Bucks  County  chemical 
plant  and  to  buy  newspaper  ads. 

Since  Incorporating  as  a  non-profit  orga- 
nization January  14,  SODA  has  built  up  a 
kitty  of  $3,000.  all  of  It  from  membership 
dues  of  $5  to  $260.  The  smaller  amount 
comes  from  individuals.  The  larger  comes 
from  the  Wlldwood  Jxuilor  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Rehoboth.  Eventually,  the  group 
hopes  to  get  contributions  In  the  $1,000 
range. 

"Our  original  purpose  was  to  combat  local 
problems — to  Inform  educate,  persuade  and 
seek  passage  of  effective  laws  which  will  en- 
sure that  our  sea  life  In  every  form  Is  not 
annihilated,"  realtor  Olwell  says. 
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But  now  SODA  sees  Its  mission  as  chang- 
ing. "We  now  recognize  the  significance  of 
the  ocean  dumping  problem,  off  the  Gulf 
and  Pacific  coasts  as  weU  as  ours,"  Olwell 
says. 

With  its  small  budget,  the  new  environ- 
mentalists are  setting  out  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram. 

Working  out  of  "Eleanor's  house"  (Mrs. 
Hughes),  Ostrander's  office  at  the  city  hall 
or  the  Happy  Hour,  SODA  Is  averaging  a 
mailing  list  of  300  "alert"  letters  a  day.  Its 
current  project  Is  sending  literature  to  10.000 
in  the  next  county  up,  Atlantic. 

Next  It  plans  mass  mailings  on  the  "down 
counties"  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 

"We  plan  to  go  up  and  down  the  coastline, 
a  coimty  at  a  time.  When  we're  finished  on 
the  East  Coast,  we'll  work  our  way  around 
the  Gulf  and  up  the  Pacific.  Heck,  we  might 
even  call  a  national  convention,"  Ostrander 
says. 


(By  Roberta  Homlg) 

WrLDWooD.  N.J. — Federal  antipollution  offi- 
cials have  been  given  a  graphic  and  smelly 
demonstration  of  what  the  dumping  of  sew- 
age sludge  near  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay 
has  done  to  a  prime  shellfish  area  In  the 
last  few  years. 

The  two  officials — David  Domlnlck,  bead 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Agency,  and  Gordon  MacDonald,  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Environmental  Qual- 
ity— traveled  to  this  New  Jersey  resort  area 
yesterday  In  response  to  efforts  of  a  small 
but  vocal  environment  group  whose  efforts 
were  rep>orted  In  The  Star  on  Sunday. 

Aboard  the  dredge-clammer  "Miss  Doz- 
see,"  the  two  federal  executives  and  local 
officials  and  watermen  churned  through 
choppy  seas  to  Just  Inside  an  area  that  In 
May  was  designated  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  as  contaminated  for  shell- 
fish fishing. 

About  14  miles  out  In  the  Atlantic,  from 
the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  the  clammer 
put  down  Its  dredge  to  prove  that  sewage 
sludge  being  dumped  by  Philadelphia  and 
two  New  Jersey  cities  was  destroying  the 
watermen's  livelihood. 

CATCH    PROVXS    "WRETCHM)" 

A  spray  from  the  bobbing  sea  splattered 
over  the  passengers,  the  dredge  was  dropped 
and  hauled,  twice  producing  nothing  but 
"good  clay  bottom,"  as  MacDonald  described 
It. 

On  the  third  try,  however,  the  New  Jersey 
activists — banded  together  in  a  group  called 
the  "Stop  Ocean  Dumping  Association,"  or 
SODA — made  their  point. 

The  dredge  came  up  with  200  pounds  of 
black,  smelling  sewage  sludge — and  a  lot  of 
dead  clams.  "Wretched"  was  the  way  Mac- 
Donald described  the  catch.  He  and  Doml- 
nlck. In  a  business  suit,  pawed  through  the 
black  mess.  What  they  found  were  many 
dead  clams  and  one  clam  still  alive,  but 
"barely  fUlve,"  MacDonald  said  after  looking 
at  It. 

Capt.  Otto  Stocker,  who  for  years  has 
operated  a  sightseeing  boat  In  the  Cape  May 
area  and  Is  a  prime  mover  in  the  SODA 
group,  looked  at  the  sadden  catch  and  said.  If 
things  "were  right."  the  dredge  In  that  area 
would  have  produced  60  to  70  bushels  of  good 
clams  on  a  sweep.  Stocker.  In  his  60e  and 
who  winters  in  Florida,  had  come  up  spe- 
cifically for  the  federal  visit. 

HEAUirC   SCHXDirL,XD 

SODA  got  Its  start  In  May  after  the  FDA 
declared  the  120-square-mlle  dumping  area 
off-llmlts  for  the  shell  fishermen. 

Clarence  Shoffier.  who  for  years  had 
watched  his  shellfish  catch  diminish  as  the 
dumping  gained  in  volume,  became  a  sort  of 
catalyst  In  the  formation  of  SODA. 

SODA.  Its  membership  composed  of  ener- 
getic waitresses,  watermen,  realtor  agents. 
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and  the  mayor  of  WUdwood,  has  generated 
tldea  of  iBtereet. 

Hearings  have  been  set  for  next  month  In 
Bahoboth  Beach,  DeU  on  the  problem  by 
Sen.  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  R-Del.,  the  ranking 
member  of  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle's  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Control  suboommlttee. 

Etomlnlck  and  MacDonald,  during  their 
visit  to  Cape  May  County,  repeatedly  urged 
the  angry  residents  to  seek  a  solution  to 
their  pollution  problem  by  supporting  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Ocean  Dumping  Bill — Intro- 
duced In  the  House,  but  not  yet  In  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  a  haggling  over  who  will  In- 
troduce the  measure. 

The  legislation  would,  for  the  first  time, 
extend  American  Jurisdiction  to  13  miles — 
compared  to  the  current  3 -mile  limit — for 
ocean  dumping.  It  also  would  require  a  per- 
mit from  the  U^.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  disposal  within  that  12-mUe 
area.  Hie  Atlantic,  about  100  mUes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware  Bay,  now  Is  used  as 
a  dumping  ground  for  industrial  wastes,  toxic 
chemicals,  radioactive  wastes,  and  military 
explosives. 

Domimck  told  the  SODA  members  that 
"this  situation"  in  their  area  would  provide 
"Incentive  to  stop  ocean  dumping."  He  said 
the  "tools"  must  be  at  hand — such  as  the 
President's  proposal. 

Ca^je  May  residents  want  the  140  million 
gallons  of  sludge  dumped  annually  by  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Newark  and  Brldgeton,  NJ., 
stopped  Immediately. 

MacDonald  told  the  SODA  group  that  he 
sympathizes  with  their  sltuaUon.  He  said 
that  perhaps  the  federal  government  should 
respond  temporarily  to  their  pleas  and  seek, 
perhaps  with  federal  assistance,  to  have  the 
offending  clUea  tow  their  sludge  at  least  100 
miles  offshore.  Domlnlck,  however,  wondered 
If  It  was  worthwhile  to  simply  transfer  the 
same  problem  to  a  greater  distance. 

As  the  871.foot  "Miss  Doxsee"  berthed 
after  the  trip  Into  what  the  SODA  group  calls 
the  "Dead  Sea"  area,  the  two  federal  officials 
continued  to  plead  for  support  for  Nixon's 
dumping  bUl.  But  the  residents  remained 
skeptical. 

They  have  become  activists  and  now  are 
thinking  in  activist  terms. 

Said  Stocker,  "If  a  man's  going  to  try  to 
stop  you  from  making  a  living  out  here."  re- 
ferring to  the  cities'  sludge  dumping  "well 
ahoot  to  kUl  If  we  have  to  do  It  to  protect 
our  Interests." 

The  SODA  people  also  are  talking  about 
an  armada  of  clam  boats  to  surround  the 
sludge  bargee  from  Philadelphia,  Newark  and 
Brldgeton,  as  they  pxill  their  loads  of  waste 
out  into  the  Atlantic. 


APATHY  THREATENS  SPACE 
GOALS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OV  CAUFOBITIA 

IN  THK  HOCrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  February  10,  1971,  the  San  Diego 
Union  published  an  editorial  entitled 
"Apollo  14  Another  Success — Apathy 
Threatens  Space  Goals." 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  you,  as  it 
carries  a  very  pungent  message,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Copley  Press  on  its 
publication: 

Apatht  Thkxatsks  Spack  Ooaui 

Using  a  term  of  deceptive  understatement 

popular    with    technologists,    the    flight    of 

Apollo  14  that  ended  happily  in  the  Pacific 

.fevterday  goes  into  our  space  log  as  a  mis- 
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slon  that  remained  "nominal"  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Despite  a  brief  launch  delay 
due  to  questionable  weather,  despite  some 
temporary  problems  with  mechanical  and 
electronic  systems  aboard  their  spacecraft, 
the  Apollo  14  astronauts  were  able  to  follow 
their  filght  plan  down  to  almost  every  detail. 

The  smooth  performance  of  both  men  and 
machines  In  the  AppoUo  14  flight  shows  to 
what  an  extraordinary  degree  our  astronauts 
and  their  support  teams  on  the  ground  have 
mastered  the  challenges  of  manned  space. 
flight. 

It  is  ironic  that  their  success,  both  In  car- 
rying out  objectives  and  In  adapting  to  un- 
foreseen developments,  should  contribute  to 
Indifference  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  peo- 
ple toward  the  slgniflcance  of  their  accom- 
plishments. The  estimated  audience  for  tele- 
vised portions  of  the  Apollo  14  flight  ijhrtn'f 
considerably  below  those  for  the  two  previ- 
ous moon  landings.  Even  in  our  own  Con- 
gress there  is  a  cooling  toward  further  flnan- 
cial  support  of  manned  space  programs,  as 
though  we  had  accomplished  enough  in 
proving  that  we  can  get  to  the  moon  and 
back. 

We  are  not  sending  astronauts  to  the 
moon  simply  because  it  Is  there.  Apollo  14 
may  well  produce  a  greater  scientific  return 
than  our  two  previous  moon  landings  com- 
bined. Astronauts  Alan  Shepard  and  Edgar 
Mitchell  performed  a  series  of  assignments 
on  the  lunar  surface  that  may  be  of  epochal 
slgnlflcance  to  the  world  in  understanding 
the  history  and  composition  of  the  moon, 
especially  through  examination  of  the  108 
pounds  of  material  they  brought  back  with 
them  from  the  Pra  Mauro  highlands. 

The  Impact  of  this  knowledge  about  our 
solar  system  and  Its  origin  may  be  years  in 
unfolding.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  im- 
pact of  space  flight  technology  Itself  on  our 
future  as  a  nation. 

The  world  did  not  stop  building  airplanes 
as  soon  as  the  Wright  Brothers  proved  they 
could  make  one  fly.  The  fall-sale  principles 
of  space  flight  we  are  developing  In  our 
space  program  are  a  beginning  not  an  end. 
of  man's  striving  toward  the  conquest  of 
space. 

As  the  Apollo  astronauts  were  streaking 
toward  home  Sunday,  rocket  pioneer  Wem- 
her  Von  Braun  was  warning  a  Chicago  audi- 
ence that  It  is  too  soon  for  the  American 
people  to  assume  from  the  Apollo  successes 
that  they  have  won  a  space  "race"  with  the 
Russians.  The  Soviet  space  program  Is  pick- 
ing up  momentum  at  the  very  time  that 
budget  restrictions  are  sipping  the  momen- 
tum of  the  U.8.  space  effort. 

Questions  about  the  future  of  the  Apollo 
program  raised  by  the  faUure  of  the  Apollo 
18  flight  to  accomplish  Its  mission  should  be 
laid  to  rest  with  the  splendid  success  of 
^;>ollo  14.  We  must  hope  that  doubts  and 
uncertainties  that  have  overtaken  the  future 
of  our  space  program  beyond  Apollo  are  also 
overcome  to  assure  that  the  United  States  of 
America  does  not  voluntarily  yield  the  com- 
manding position  It  holds  in  space  tech- 
nology. 


SST  SIDELINE  NOISE  REDUCED  TO 
PRESENT  LIMITS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  (me  of  the 
arguments  being  advanced  by  opponents 
of  the  supersonic  transport  has  been  that 
it  is  too  noisy  to  be  accepted  at  today's 
airports.  Yesterday.  Department  of 
Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe  an- 
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nounced  that  the  U.S.  SST  sideline  noise 
and  noise  over  the  communities  sur- 
roimding  sdrports  will  be  at  least  as  quiet 
as  the  newest  four-engine  subsonic  jet 
transports.  This  finding  was  the  result  of 
the  SST  Community  Noise  Advisory 
Committee. 

I  bring  this  information  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  so  that  they  may 
now  dismiss  this  argument  from  those 
being  heard  against  the  continuation  of 
the  SST.  I  Include  the  DOT  release  and 
a  report  on  it  from  the  New  York  Times 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

DXFARTMENT  OT  TRANSPORTATION  REIXASI 

Washington. — The  U.S.  SST  sideline  noise 
and  noise  over  the  communities  surround- 
ing airports  will  be  at  least  as  quiet  as  the 
newest  4-englne  subsonic  Jet  transports,  ac- 
cording to  flndlngs  of  the  SST  Community 
Nodse  Advisory  Committee. 

Dr.  Leo  Beranek,  chtilrman  of  the  SST  noise 
advisory  committee,  said  In  a  letter  to  W.  M. 
Magruder,  U.S.  S6T  Development  Director. 
"We  reviewed  in  detail  with  Boeing  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  the  status  of  engine  and  air- 
craft design  of  the  production  SST  with  re- 
spect to  noise.  This  review  included  results 
of  recent  tests  on  a  number  of  Jet  noise  sup- 
pressors, aircraft  and  engine  performance, 
and  the  adequacy  of  engineering  methods  In 
predicting  the  noise  levels  for  the  production 
SST." 

Dr.  Beranek,  general  manager  of  Bolt,  Ber- 
anek &  Newman.  Inc.,  acoustics  research  firm 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  rep>orted,  "We 
conclude  that  the  level  of  technology  dem- 
onstrated by  Boeing  and  General  Electric  Is 
sufficient  to  achieve  the  noise  level  objectives 
we  recommended." 

The  noise  level  objectives  for  the  VS.  SST 
were  to  satisfy  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
Federal  Air  Regulation  (PAR)  36,  which  has 
established  108  EpNdB  sldeUne  noise  meas- 
ured from  a  distance  of  0.35  nautical  mllei 
(NM)  from  the  centerllne  of  the  runway,  and 
106  EpNdB  noise  over  the  community  at  dis- 
tances of  314  NM  from  start  of  takeoff  and 
1  NM  from  touchdown  at  landing.  These 
noise  requirements  effect  the  new  Boeing  747 
4-englne  subsonic  transport,  as  well  as  the 
DC-10  and  L-1011  trljete  expected  to  start 
airline  service  within  the  next  two  years. 

Magruder  expressed  his  satisfaction  upon 
receiving  the  report  from  Dr.  Beranek's  com- 
mittee, and  added  that  continuing  research 
between  now  and  the  time  the  SST  will  en- 
ter service  In  1978  may  very  well  bring  even 
greater  noise  reduction. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  23,  1971] 

Cut  n»  SST  Noise  Is  Sken  nf  Stitot — Fiuial 

CoMMiTTXK  Lists  Changkb  in  Dssigns 
(By  Richard  Wltkln) 

Recent  engine  redesign  and  airplane  Im- 
provements will  enable  this  country's  super- 
sonic transport  to  meet  Federal  rules  on 
noise  limits,  according  to  the  Government's 
SST  noise  committee. 

In  a  report  made  public  yesterday,  the 
seven-member  committee  said  the  SST  man- 
ufacturers had  shown  they  could  meet  the 
108-declbel  criteria  laid  down  for  all  large 
new  Jetliners. 

Most  Intercontinental  jets  now  In  service, 
including  the  Boeing  747  jumbo  Jet,  do  not 
meet  these  rules.  The  747  must  do  so  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Officials  disclosed  that  the  developments 
making  possible  the  noise  reduction  Included 
increasing  engine  slse,  eliminating  the  use 
of  a  raucous  after-burner  on  takeoff,  and 
reflnlng  of  wing  contours  to  give  the  plane  s 
steeper  takeoff  climb. 

Proponents  of  the  embattled  SST  acknowl- 
edged that  the  changes  would  Increase  the 
cost  of  the  production  planes  and  cut  into 
their  potential  earning  power.  But  they  In- 
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listed  that  the  plane  would  stiU  be  able  to 
make  a  proflt. 

Ancl-SST  forces,  noting  the  cost  increases, 
can  be  expected  to  Intensify  their  question- 
ing of  the  plane's  economics,  noise  and  other 
environmental  problems  during  the  impend- 
ing Congressional  battle  over  continued 
funding  of  the  prototype  supersonic  program. 
This  calls  for  construction  and  100  hours  of 
flight  of  two  prototype  or  test  versions. 

The  group  whose  optimistic  report  on  noise 
from  the  projected  plane  was  made  public 
yesterday  is  known  as  the  SST  Community 
Koise  Advisory  Committee.  Its  chairman  Is 
Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek,  chief  scientist  of  a  promi- 
nent Cambridge,  Mass.,  acoustical  fllnn.  He 
had  much  to  do  with  developing  aircraft 
noise  criteria  while  serving  as  a  consultant  to 
rarlous  airport  authorities. 

named  bt  magbttdxr 

The  committee  was  named  last  July  by  the 
director  of  the  Federal  SST  project,  William 
M.  Magruder,  to  advise  his  office  on  the  noise 
problem. 

Last  fall,  the  Beranek  committee  advised 
Mr.  Magruder  that  the  noise  rules  for  pro- 
duction SST's  shoxild  be  the  same  as  tho«« 
imposed  on  large  new  subsonic  jets.  It  did  so 
despite  complaints  from  the  Industry  that, 
while  it  could  get  close,  it  saw  no  technologi- 
cal way  of  complying  completely  without  dis- 
astrous economic  penalties. 

"We  feel  we  had  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  situation."  Dr.  Beranek  said  yesterday 
In  discussing  the  report  that  the  Industry 
had  now  found  a  way  to  meet  the  stringent 
rules. 

The  rules  Impose  a  maximum  of  108  EPNdb 
(effective  perceived  noise  decibels)  as  re- 
corded at  three  measuring  points  at  an  air- 
port or  In  the  surrounding  community.  These 
points  are:  one  nautical  mile  before  the  run- 
way threshold  on  a  landing  approach,  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  start  of  a  take- 
off roll,  and  .25  nautical  miles  to  either  side 
of  the  centerllne  of  the  runway. 

The  rules  permit  a  plane  to  go  as  high  as 
110  at  one  point  if  this  Is  offset  by  reductions 
below  108  at  another. 

A  decibel  is  a  unit  for  measuring  the  rela- 
tive intensity  of  soimds.  One  decibel  equals 
the  smallest  degree  of  difference  detectable 
by  the  human  ear.  "Perceived"  was  added  to 
the  noise  standard  to  give  greater  weight 
to  more  annoying  high-frequency  sounds,  like 
those  of  a  siren.  "Effective"  was  added  to  ac- 
count for  duration  of  different  component 
sounds. 

It  was  announced  months  ago  that  super- 
sonic planes  would  meet  the  108-declbel  level 
for  takeoff  and  landing  approach.  But  Its 
takeoff  noise  to  the  sides  appeared  a  good 
deal  too  high.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
craft's  most  vulnerable  points  in  the  struggle 
over  whether  the  program  should  get  more 
funds  from  Congress  or  be  canceled. 

The  way  officials  tell  it,  three  developments 
came  together  over  the  last  two  or  three 
months  to  solve  the  problem  of  sideline 
noise. 

First,  when  the  first  production  version  en- 
gine was  completed  and  tested,  its  sldeUne 
noise  was  found  to  be  130  EPNdb,  Instead 
of  124  as  paper  calculations  had  estimated. 

Second,  when  the  latest  wind-tunnel  model 
of  the  proposed  production  plane  was  put 
In  the  tunnel.  It  was  found  to  develop  con- 
siderably more  Uft  on  takeoff  than  bad  been 
expected.  This  meant  that,  on  takeoff,  the 
plane  would  require  less  engine  thriist  than 
planned,  and  therefore  would  produce  less 
noise.  The  new  model  had  improved  wing 
flaps  and  a  subtly  refined  wing  sh^e. 

Third,  It  now  became  possible  to  solve  the 
nst  of  the  sideline  noise  problem  with  en- 
gine redesign  that  previously  would  have 
been  Inadequate. 

Speclflcally,  the  engine  size  could  be  in- 
creased so  that  takeoff  could  be  made  with- 
out use  of  the  afterburner.  This  is  a  device 
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at  the  rear  of  the  engine  that  provides  a 
large  boost  in  thrust  by  burning  huge 
amounts  of  fuel  poured  Into  the  exhaust 
stream.  It  makaa  a  tremendous  racket. 

AnvxBTisuta  Drive  Planned 
(By  Christopher  Lydon) 

Washington. — ^The  aerospace  Industry  and 
the  machinists'  union,  which  stood  quietly 
on  the  sidelines  last  year  when  the  Senate 
nearly  killed  the  supersonic  tran^>ort,  an- 
nounced today  a  $350,000  advertising  pro- 
gram to  counter  doubts  expressed  by  en- 
vironmentalists and  stress  the  SST's  Impor- 
tance to  the  national  economy. 

Full-page  advertisements  in  each  of  Wash- 
ington's three  dally  papers  will  open  the 
campaign  tomorrow,  telling  Congress  that 
fears  of  air  and  noise  pollution  are  imwar- 
ranted  and.  In  the  light  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, may  also  be  irrelevant  to  the  Immedi- 
ate question  before  the  House  and  Senate. 

"Congress's  real  choice  on  the  SST."  the 
ads  say.  "Not  will  it  be  built.  But  by  whom? 
Where?"  Flags  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain 
and  France  are  printed  as  reminders  of  the 
TU-144  and  Concorde,  which  have  already 
been  test  flown. 

"The  decision  to  build  an  SST  is  not  with- 
in our  power  to  make.  Only  the  decision  to 
build  an  American  SST."  the  ad  states. 

SHIFT  IN   lOBBTINO 

The  public  drive  by  the  major  SST  con- 
tractors and  the  union  that  represents  most 
of  the  nation's  aerospace  workers  marks  a 
shift  m  lobbying  strategy  as  Congress  ap- 
proaches another  flght  over  continued  fund- 
ing of  the  •1.3-bllllon  development  prog^m. 

The  Impasse  last  December  between  the 
House,  which  narrowly  supported  the  super- 
sonic plane,  and  the  Senate,  which  rejected 
it,  was  resolved  only  by  carrying  over  all 
transportation  funding,  including  SST 
money,  at  an  annual  level  of  t210-mUllon, 
until  the  end  of  next  month.  Further  work 
on  the  program  to  produce  two  working 
models  some  time  In  1973,  will  require  new 
votes  of  approval  in  both  branches  before 
March  31. 
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HELP  FOR  THE  NEEDY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam (Lucy)  Albright  has  for  years  writ- 
ten to  the  Glasgow  Republican  of  Barren 
County.  Ky.  She  has  an  unusual  knowl- 
edge of  American  Oovemment.  Also, 
she  has  a  sound  philosophy  as  to  what 
our  Government  can  do  and  should 
do  for  the  American  people.  For  God's 
poor  people,  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind, 
and  the  sick,  she  would  give  all  assistance 
necessary ;  for  those  who  are  able  to  work 
she  would  provide  work.  I  agree  with  her 
position  and  commend  it  to  you  for  your 
perusal.  

LtTCT'S  LETTES 

(By  Lucy  Albright) 
"We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquiUty,  provide 
for  the  comnKm  defense  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  poaterlty  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  These  words  are  easily 
recognised  as  the  preamble  of  the  conatltu- 
tion  and  sets  forth  the  reason  and  purpose 
of  It  aiul  during  these  almost  two  hundred 
years.  Its  reason  and  purpose  has  not  varied 


an  iota.  Although  the  formulas  for  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  purposes,  has  been  lengthened 
to  embrace  25  amendments,  the  most  recent, 
the  2Sth,  on  Presidential  DlsabiUty  and 
Sucoeeaion. 

Fetiruary.  Is  American  History  month,  as 
Instituted  by  the  DAB  In  1952.  And  It  is  a 
wonderful  time  to  give  study  and  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  to  our  forefathers  for  their 
profound  efforts  and  dedication  to  the  found- 
ing of  this  great  nation  under  God.  May  we 
orlefly  analyze  the  format  of  the  Biz  prin- 
ciples of  a  democratic  country  as  found  in 
the  preamble. 

A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand,  and  a  divided  country  cannot  long 
exist,  hence  the  Civil  War,  the  most  perilous 
time  In  the  history  of  this  country,  was 
fought  to  preserve  the  Union.  To  establish 
justice,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial bodies  were  formed,  with  each  a  check- 
line  on  the  other,  courts  with  judge  and 
Jury  were  established  and  the  day  of  tak- 
ing the  law  In  ones  own  band  with  convic- 
tion and  execution  without  a  trial  was  out- 
lawed. Many  regulations  are  enacted  for 
domestic  tranquility.  For  living  together 
in  peace  on  the  homefront.  In  the  old  days 
of  monarchies,  a  huge  wall  with  a  draw- 
bridge was  built  around  the  outside  of  na- 
tions or  cities  to  protect  them.  America  has 
never  felt  It  needed  that,  but  it  continued 
to  be  strong  enough  in  defense,  to  protect 
Itself  against  any  threat  of  an  aggressor,  ami 
in  this  missile  and  atomic  age,  the  need  is 
greatly  multiplied.  And  the  traumatic  ex- 
periences of  the  Civil  War  would  only  be  a 
slight  shadow  In  comparison  with  a  War  of 
today  fought  on  the  homefront.  The  next 
purpose  set  forth  in  the  constitution  '.»  to 
promote  the  general  welfare.  Now  look  at 
that  word  promote  closely.  It  did  not  say  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare.  The  general 
welfare  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  promote,  and 
it  Is  a  sad  thing  in  this  affluent  age  In  Amer- 
ica for  any  to  suffer  from  need.  And  the  old, 
the  sick,  the  needy  children  need  support 
for  their  welfare,  but  when  a  nation  under- 
takes to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  all  then 
that  becomes  a  gross  task,  which  cannot  be 
done,  and  should  not  be  done  If  It  could  be, 
for  when  any  person  Is  robbed  of  his  self 
respect,  then  there  Is  no  word  In  the  English 
language  which  can  describe  his  abject  con- 
dition. Any  country  that  imdertakes  to  be  a 
fairy  godmother,  without  any  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients,  is  in  for  a  sad 
plight.  And  the  last  Is  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
not  only  for  those  pioneer  fathers,  but  for 
their  posterity,  and  not  only  for  us  but  for 
aU  forthcoming  generations.  And  this  liberty 
must  be  guaranteed,  guarded,  and  protected. 
All  of  these  things  have  never  lost  their 
precious  values  through  the  years.  And  to 
keep  our  natlc»i,  which  to  me  Is  the  greatest 
on  earth,  moving  along  In  the  right  direction, 
requires  not  only  great  wtsdom  of  leadership, 
but  It  requires  a  people  with  self  respect, 
with  honor  and  Integrity,  and  a  wUl  to  do. 
that  it  may  always  stand  proud  of  its  herit- 
age and  proud  of  Its  fulfillment. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF  califoknia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  proud  to  be  aasodated  witti 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  over  the  years 
and  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  active  inter- 
est that  Scouting  has  taken  In  the  de- 
velopment of  young  men  In  our  inner - 
city  areas.  I  am  pleased  to  present  the 
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following  information  for  my  colleague's 
information.  It  Is  about  one  of  the  ex- 
cellent programs  put  on  by  a  group  of 
our  dedicated  citizens;  it  serves  literally 
thousands  of  boys  throughout  the  coun- 
try: 

BOT  Scouts  or  America 

Nearly  four  years  ago  with  an  Initial  grant 
from  the  Astor  Foundation,  the  Greater  New 
York  Councils  prepared  a  plan  to  deepen 
the  penetration  of  the  Boy  Scout  program 
In  certain  deeply  troubled  areas  of  New  York 
City — the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan, 
the  Upper  East  Side  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn.  In 
all  of  them  there  were  ethnic  and  raclaj  con- 
flicts, a  high  percentage  of  families  with  low 
Incomes,  many  unstable  families  and  ab- 
normally high  school  dropout  and  delin- 
quency rates.  Moreover,  a  small  percentage  of 
the  eligible  boys  belonged  to  Scout  units  or 
to  any  other  youth  g^roups. 

The  Scout  plan  was  named  the  "Saturation 
Project"  and  aimed  to  do  exactly  what  Its 
name  said — to  saturate  the  areas  with  Scout- 
ing units  and  to  reach  and  Influence  a  large 
number  of  boys.  The  aim  was  more  than 
merely  a  greater  number  of  Scouts.  Through 
Scouting  It  was  hoped  that  boys  would  be 
heli>€d  to  rise  above  their  environment  of 
poverty,  failure  and  deprivation.  Through 
the  closely  supervised  project  It  was  felt  that 
It  would  be  possible  to  Judge  whether,  by 
concentration  on  and  saturation  of  an  area, 
boys  could  really  be  won  to  Scouting.  And 
then,  if  they  entered,  would  they  show  posi- 
tive results  In  their  personal  lives  and  as 
members  of  the  community. 

Obviously  many  of  the  results  of  Scouting 
are  Intangible  and  longterm.  However  In  a 
program  such  as  the  "Saturation  Project", 
It  was  felt  that  certain  results  could  be  meas- 
ured. For  example,  how  many  of  the  eligi- 
ble boys  Joined  up.  What  percentage  this 
represented  of  the  community.  How  many 
dropKJuts  came  Into  the  Scouting  orbit  and 
any  evidences  of  boys  kept  from  dropping  out. 
How  many  were  reached  despite  records  of 
delinquency  and  evidences  that  by  Scouting 
activity  other  delinquency  was  deflected.  How 
wide  a  group  of  leaders  could  be  developed 
within  the  community  and.  In  particular, 
how  many  people  completely  new  to  Scouting 
could  be  attracted. 

To  give  the  "Satviratlon  Project"  a  chance. 
It  was  felt  that  five  years  were  needed  to 
fairly  measure  its  effectiveness.  Under  the 
plan,  $90,000  per  year  was  the  sum  needed  In 
each  of  the  chosen  areas  to  provide  a  fulltlme 
field  staff  plus  support  and  facilities  to  do 
a  proper  Job.  The  Councils  felt  that  since 
the  project  was  meant  as  a  special  demon- 
stration it  should  be  financed  from  sources 
outside  the  normal  operating  budget. 

Grants  from  four  Foundations  allowed  a 
"Saturation  Project"  for  one  area  to  begin. 
Thanks  to  additional  funds  from  three  other 
Foundations — the  James,  Charles  S.  Hayden 
and  Cleveland  E.  Dodge  Foundations,  the 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  area  of  Brooklyn  be- 
came the  target  of  a  program  of  saturation. 
On  January  1,  1965  it  got  underway  and 
within  the  year,  a  full  staff  of  four  men  was 
on  the  Job. 

First  the  team  of  Scouting  professionals 
surveyed  their  area  to  decide  on  methods, 
attract  loeal  leaders  and  spot  potential  sites 
for  Scouting  units.  Then  came  the  Job  of 
organizing  units,  finding  and  training  lead- 
ers and  then  recruiting  boys.  Now,  two  and  a 
half  years  later,  the  QxaX  results  are  known. 
They  are  promising.  They  show  a  pattern  of 
growth.  For  example,  on  May  31.  1967,  there 
were  148  units  and  4125  boys  In  Scouting, 
an  Increase  of  41  units  or  38%  and  853  boys, 
up  26%  over  December  1964.  In  attendance 
at  Scout  camps  the  results  are  also  hearten- 
ing, la  1966,  230  boys  from  16  units  went  to 
camp.  In  1966,  363  boys  from  27  units  were 
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in  camp.  The  trend  In  all  phases  of  Scouting 
Is  upward. 

The  "Saturation  Project"  is  but  midway  In 
Its  five-year  trial.  Another  two  or  tbree  years 
of  intensive  activity  along  the  lines  now 
proven  and  established  are  needed  to  learn 
how  effective  the  program  has  been  and  what 
are  Its  longterm  results.  Only  after  this  pe- 
riod of  time  will  it  be  possible  to  decide 
which  Scouting  techniques  and  modifications 
of  accepted  techniques  are  best  suited  to 
reach  and  Infiuence  great  numbers  of  boys  in 
the  troubled  and  deprived  areas  of  New  York 
City — and  In  inner  city  areas  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  pages  of  the  following  report,  which 
has  been  published  at  no  cost  to  the  Greater 
New  York  Councils,  is  the  story  of  the  first 
two  and  a  half  years  of  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant Saturation  Project.  It  Is  a  log  of  ac- 
complishment and  progress  to  date.  With 
continued  support,  we  believe  that  the  next 
two  and  half  years  will  bring  results  which 
can  be  measured,  as  well  as  methods  which 
can  be  used  in  the  underprivileged  areas  of 
America's  growing  Megalopolis. 

SCOUTING     STTCCEEDS 

In  Stuyford  Uve  23,000  boys  eligible  for 
Scouting  In  aU  of  its  phases.  Of  these  4,125 
belong  to  the  Scouts.  This  means  that  17.9% 
of  the  eUgible  boys  in  the  district  had  Joined 
up.  This  compares  most  favorably  with  the 
figure  of  14%  for  the  total  area  encompassed 
by  the  Greater  New  York  Councils,  and  the 
16%  for  all  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  well  on  the  way 
to  equalling  and  perhaps  surpassing  the  26% 
average  enrollment  of  eligible  boys  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States. 

To  achieve  this  total,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  two  years  ago  zeroed  in  on  the  Stuy- 
ford area  with  a  wide  array  of  resources  and 
talents.  Including  several  special  financial 
grants.  The  idea  was  not  to  change  the  basic 
formula  of  Scouting  time-proven  in  so  many 
different  lands  and  societies,  but  to  concen- 
trate It  to  achieve  results  which  would  be 
good  not  only  for  Scouting,  but  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole. 

The  aim  of  the  Saturation  Program  In  the 
long  run,  of  course,  is  to  swell  greatly  the 
ranks  of  Scouting.  But  at  first  the  emphasis 
Is  not  so  much  on  numbers,  welcome  though 
they  are,  as  on  planting  firm  roots  for  Scout- 
ing. Stuyford  badly  needed  organization  and 
training  for  Scouting,  Jvist  as  It  needed  them 
for  participation  in  citizenship.  The  Scouts 
have  felt  that  when  Stuyford  achieved  the 
first  It  would  be  well  on  the  way  towards  the 
second.  Before  there  could  be  any  vast  In- 
crease in  Scout  membership  there  had  to  be 
many  more  respmnslble  sponsors  and  leaders. 
It  was  essential  that  the  proper  groundwork 
be  laid  so  that  the  promises  of  Scouting  could 
be  fulfilled,  so  that  eager  young  Scouting 
hopefuls  would  not  become  disappointed 
dropouts. 

Though  the  results  of  the  Saturation  Pro- 
gram in  Stuyford  are  Just  beginning  to 
emerge,  what  has  happ>ened  so  far  is  both 
interesting  and  encouraging.  The  program 
came  at  the  right  moment,  Just  as  the  area 
was  starting  to  wake  up  and  to  feel  the  need 
to  develop  some  community  feeling.  The  area 
welcomed  the  effort  to  deepen  and  widen  the 
long-established  roots  of  Scouting  in  the  dis- 
trict. It  was  ready  to  be  helped.  Despite  Its 
many  disadvantages,  Stuyford  has  responded 
with  favor  to  the  renewed  appeal  of  Scout- 
ing. There  are  many  reasons. 

HOW? 

The  Saturation  Program  for  Stuyford 
brought  into  the  district  a  dynamic,  dedi- 
cated and  trained  Boy  Scout  professional,  Ed 
Graham,  who  had  worked  in  Cleveland  and 
Cincinnati.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the  mul- 
titude of  problems  facing  a  worker  in  a  so- 
called  "inner  city"  area,  Impoverished,  tough, 
disorganized  and  tense.  With  the  aid  of 
three  more  professional  workers,  Juan  Bar- 
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bosa,  Clifford  Dawson,  John  Ford,  two  Ne- 
groes and  a  Puerto  Rlcan — Graham  set  out 
to  expand  Scoutlng's  base  In  Stuyford. 

Working  with  key  volunteers  such  as 
Arthvir  Bramwell,  the  District  Chairman  and 
Paul  Stewart  and  others  already  Involved  In 
Scouting  and  respected  In  the  district,  Gra- 
ham sought  to  bring  In  new  faces  and  to  at- 
tract all  parts  of  the  community.  He  roamed 
In  the  district,  talking  to  business  and  civic 
leaders,  to  civil  servants,  pwllcemen,  firemen, 
teachers,  office  workers,  doctors,  lawyers  and 
ministers.  He  sought  out  the  thousands  in 
the  district  who  had  once  been  Scouts.  He 
took  his  message  to  parents  and  their  boys 
directly.  He  confronted  many  in  the  district 
who  had  come  from  such  rural  areas  that 
Scouting  was  totally  unknown  in  their  lives. 

With  those  already  familiar  with  Scouting 
his  aim  was  to  re-kindle  their  interest  in  be- 
half of  new  geuerations.  With  those  who 
were  unaware  of  its  concepts,  he  tried  to 
awaken  a  sympathy  and  active  approval.  At 
every  turn  he  was  competing  with  apathy,  the 
effects  of  poverty,  the  disruptions  In  family 
life,  the  attractions  of  being  a  "swinger"  in- 
stead of  a  volunteer,  and  the  lack  of  many 
really  strong  organizations  within  the  com- 
munity. Even  when  he  found  interest,  he 
would  discover  vast  lacks  in  training  and 
skills.  Or,  he  found  a  fear  of  what  Scouting 
might  cost,  both  in  money  and  time.  With 
an  almost  evangelical  fervor,  Graham  set  out 
to  overcome  these  formidable  obstacles. 

From  the  first  Graham  emphasized  the 
do-it-yourself  aspects  of  Scouting.  He  and 
bis  team  were  there  to  assist  the  local  peo- 
ple. He  could  show  them  how,  give  them  basic 
training  and  support,  but  then  it  was  mainly 
their  Job.  Prom  time  to  time,  of  course,  he 
might  have  to  be  there  to  throw  in  a  life- 
line. But  since  It  would.  In  the  long  run, 
have  to  be  a  local  effort,  he  concentrated  on 
finding  leadership  that  would  be  permanent. 

He  needed  sponsorship  from  groups  which 
would  be  in  business  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  His  prime  list  included  the  many 
churches  in  the  district,  lodges,  the  fire 
houses,  the  police  stations  and  neighborhood 
houses.  In  the  next  echelon  came  schools  and 
P.T.A.s  and  finally,  a  new  venture,  the  store- 
front centers  being  set  up  neighborhood 
groups.  Both  of  these  last,  however,  offered 
problems.  By  their  very  nature  P.T.A.8 
change  leaders  often  as  children  ccnne  and 
go  within  the  orbit  of  a  given  school.  Neigh- 
borhood centers  have  other  problems,  for 
they  are  still  such  an  innovation  that  per- 
manence has  yet  to  evolve.  Their  leaders 
come  and  go. 

Graham  spoke  to  school  groups  and  to  resi- 
dents of  blocks  and  neighborhoods.  But  his 
Job  from  the  first  was  to  shore  up  and  ex- 
pand his  units  In  the  district's  prime  Insti- 
tutions. Once  he  had  recruited  a  nucleus  of 
dedicated,  trained  leaders,  they  could  set  up 
TYoops,  Posts  and  Packs  in  new  sites. 

By  the  middle  of  1967  Stuyford  had  148 
Scout  units — 60  Cub  Packs,  68  Scout  Troops, 
20  Explorer  Posts — up  38% — during  the  2'4 
years  of  the  Saturation  Program.  The  4,126 
members  represented  an  Increase  of  26%. 
This  was  a  significant  advance  i^rtilch 
augured  well  for  the  future. 

To  work  with  these  Scouts  Graham  and  his 
team  had  to  work  constantly  to  maintain 
and  Increase  his  leadership  contingents. 
Stuyford  is  a  hard  place  to  recruit  and  keep 
volunteers.  Too  many  of  its  responsible,  able- 
bodied  people  are  struggling  simply  to  keep 
alive  and  their  heads  above  water  financially. 
A  man  or  woman  holding  down  two  Jobs  to 
maintain  an  Income,  Is  not  going  to  have 
much  time  or  energy  to  do  volunteer  work 
no  matter  how  great  the  desire.  Graham 
found  also  that  constant  shifting  of  Jobs  and 
homes  by  many  in  his  district  made  it  hard 
to  keep  his  volunteers  once  he  had  recruited 
and  trained  them.  It  has  been  a  constant 
batUe,  but  he  feels  the  tide  is  turning  and 
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that  his  nucleus  of  trained  leaders  Is  be- 
ginning to  swell. 

Among  those  leaders  are  a  detective,  sev- 
eral firemen,  lawyers,  school  teachers,  clvU 
aervants  and — an  especially  large  and  active 
group — transit  authority  employees,  both 
drivers  and  guards.  His  units  are  established 
In  churches,  Masonic  lodges,  fire  hoiises, 
P.T.A.8,  Tenants'  Associations  in  boiising 
projects,  a  Salvation  Army  center  and  a  Boys 
Club  of  America  clubhouse. 

Graham  Is  not  one  for  colorful  stories  but 
It  is  with  quiet  pride  that  he  and  his  staff 
recount  the  exploit  of  one  of  their  boys, 
Joseph  Morales,  of  Explorer  Post  630  at  En- 
gine House  230,  during  a  fire  In  a  WiUoughby 
Avenue  home  in  early  June.  Joseph  and  an- 
other boy  climbed  up  to  a  second  floor  win- 
dow ledge  and  helped  a  hysterical  woman, 
trapped  by  smoke  and  flames  and  clinging 
precariously  to  the  sill,  to  safety.  "In  an- 
other few  seconds  she  would  have  had  to 
Jump,"  reads  the  official  reconunendation  for 
a  fire  Department  Certificate  of  Merit  for 
Joseph  Morales. 


POSTMARK  LOSS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  identify  with  a  number.  But  in 
this  age  of  the  computer  and,  I  ttm  told, 
in  the  interest  of  better  service,  we  are 
being  asked  to  accept  a  postal  zone  num- 
ber to  replace  the  familiar  city  postmark. 

My  home  town  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Astorian,  carried  a  perceptive  editorial 
on  the  loss  of  the  city  postmark.  The  edi- 
torial asks  the  telling  question  that, 
while  it  is  difficult  to  knock  efforts  to  im- 
prove postal  efficiency,  will  the  loss  of 
the  city  postmark  be  enough  improve- 
ment to  warrant  the  change  to  the  de- 
humanizing number. 

Efforts  are  under  way  to  commemorate 
the  fact  that  Astoria  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  was  the  site  of  the 
first  post  office  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. I  will  strongly  support  this  effort. 

Meanwhile,  the  numbers  game  goes  on, 
and  I  commend  the  Astorian  editorial 
to  my  colleagues: 

Postmark  Loss 

The  prospect  of  the  Astoria,  Warrenton, 
Seaside,  Cannon  Beach  and  other  Clatsop 
postmarks  being  eliminated  under  a  new 
Post  Office  system  is  disappointing.  As  an 
Astoria  coiincllman  said  this  week.  It's  bard 
to  knock  efforts  to  improve  postal  efficiency, 
but  will  it  be  enough  Improvement  to  war- 
rant doing  away  with  the  postmarks? 

Probably  everyone  would  agree  that  postal 
service  could  stand  some  upgrading.  This 
proposed  upgrading  would  take  away  some- 
thing important,  though — the  identification 
of  Astoria,  Seaside,  Hammond,  Arch  Cape 
and  thousands  of  similar  places  via  the  malls. 

Important  because  small  communities  are 
lost  in  the  shuffie  and  seldom  have  chances 
to  call  attention  to  themselves.  Some  com- 
munities that  used  to  have  post  offices  dont 
have  them  now,  and  the  ones  that  have  re- 
tained their  post  offices  are  about  to  lose 
their  postmarks.  In  the  future,  mail  from 
Clatsop  County  processed  in  Portland  will 
be  marked  "U.S.  Postal  Service  970."  The 
"970"  is  the  postal  zone  number. 

It's  similar  to  what  happened  to  phone 
service.  The  conversion  to  dial  phones  was 
s  big  step  toward  mechanization,  and  de- 
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humanlzatlon.  Then  came  the  switch  to 
long-distance  dialing,  and  with  It  the  elimi- 
nation of  letters  in  the  prefixes  (CApital  8- 
2169  became  228-2169)  and  the  adoption  of 
area  codes  (Astoria,  Ore.,  325-3211  became 
503 — 325-3211).  It's  aU  done  for  efficiency, 
but  something  Is  lost  in  the  process. 

Loss  of  the  Astoria  postmark  (on  all  mall 
going  outside  of  Astoria;  in-city  mall  would 
retain  the  postmark)  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant because  of  the  city  having  been  the 
site  of  the  first  post  office  west  of  the 
Rockies.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield's  recent  letter 
to  the  city  said  he  didn't  want  to  see  Oregon 
City's  postmark  discontinued  because  of 
Oregon  City's  great  role  In  Oregon  history. 
Yes,  but  the  senator  apparently  does  not 
know  of  Astoria's  significance  in  postal  his- 
tory. 

The  site  of  the  first  post  office  In  Astoria 
Is  near  16th  and  Exchange,  just  south  of 
Astoria  Florists.  It  was  a  wooden  house, 
facing  north,  a  bedroom  of  which  was  made 
Into  a  post  office  by  John  Shlvely. 

Shlvely  arrived,  according  to  one  history, 
m  Oregon  City  In  1843  by  wagon  train  and 
came  to  Astoria  (then  occupied  by  British 
fur-trading  companies)  shortly  thereafter. 
In  1846,  Shlvely  left  for  the  East,  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  President  Polk, 
cabinet  members  and  the  British  ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  It  was  at  that  time 
(June  15,  1846)  that  the  boundary  between 
Canada  and  the  Oregon  territory  was  set  at 
the  49th  Parallel.  Shlvely  rettirned  to  Astoria 
and  set  up  a  regional  post  office  (how  much 
an  area  it  served  isn't  clear). 

Shlvely's  only  surviving  grandchild,  86- 
year-old  Evelyn  Meyer  of  Portland,  remem- 
bers visiting  the  bouse  which  quartered  the 
post  office,  although  It  was  no  longer  a  poet 
office  when  she  was  a  girl.  She  has  said  that 
Shlvely's  first  wife  and  the  woman's  sister 
lived  in  the  clapboard  structure  when  she 
visited.  She  remembers  playing  a  melodeon 
(a  small  organ)  there  and  recalls  a  pear 
orchard  in  back  of  the  hoiise. 

Acting  Postmaster  Dan  Thlel  and  others 
have  shown  an  Interest  In  commemorating 
the  establishment  of  the  first  western  post 
office.  Thlel  has  had  refurbished  some  old 
furniture  that's  been  In  Astoria  post  offices 
for  decades,  and  some  discussion  had  cen- 
tered on  making  a  miniature  of  the  first 
post  office.  Mrs.  Meyer  has  sketched  the 
building  In  which  her  grandfather  handled 
the  maU. 

Such  efforts  at  commemoration  should  be 
carried  through  to  mark  that  slgnlflcant 
event  in  the  history  of  the  postal  service 
and  of  the  Far  West.  Even  though  the 
Astoria   postmark   is  doomed   to   disappear. 


FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  URGES 
JAYCEES  TO  LEAD  EQUAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY EFFORT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INI)  IAN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  this  excellent  speech 
by  my  former  collesigue,  the  Honorable 
Jed  Johnson,  Jr.,  before  the  Minnesota 
Jaycees  earlier  ttiis  month.  His  plea  for 
renewed  efforts  to  bring  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all  Americans  la  one  of  which 
we  should  all  take  note. 

Pertecting  'THE  American  Dbkam 
(By  Jed  Johnson,  Jr.) 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  Minnesota.  Recently,  in 
Washington  when  I  was  ttflllng  your  execu- 
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tlve  vice-president.  Bob  Dunbar,  of  my 
planned  trip  to  Minnesota  and  that  whan  I 
was  Invited  I  had  been  told  It  was  snowing 
In  Minnesota,  be  told  me  that  was  good  If 
It  snowed  because  that  meant  it  was  30  de- 
grees warmer  than  when  it  didn't.  So  I  have 
been  "thinking  snow." 

Since  the  theme  of  your  conference  is 
"Operation  Opportunity,"  it  seems  an  ap- 
propriate subject  for  me  to  discuss  would  be 
sex  discrimination  In  employment,  that  Is 
Is,  as  well  as  employment  discrimination 
against  minorities. 

Serlo\isly,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Jay- 
cees on  initiating  "Operation  Opportunity." 
I  want  to  encourage  you  to  lead  the  way  in 
America  to  a  better  day  for  all  citizens: 
black,  white,  chlcano,  rich,  middle  class, 
poor,  young,  middle  age  and  old.  We  will  not 
have  reached  our  potential  as  a  country  untU 
aU  citizens  are  able  to  fully  enjoy  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  American  citizenship. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  speak  about  race 
relations  In  general  and  equal  employment 
opportunity  in  particular.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  cannot  deal  with  the  problems  of 
today  In  a  vacuum.  We  must  understand 
where  we  have  been  to  clearly  perceive  where 
we  must  go. 

There  are  no  problems  today  that  do  not 
have  historical  antecedents  In  the  past. 
Therefore,  I  would  ask  you  to  reflect  with  me 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  panorama  of  the 
history  of  where  we  have  been  as  a  nation, 
so  that  we  might  better  visualize  where  we 
must  go. 

It  is  one  of  those  interesting  ironies  of  his- 
tory that  within  a  year  of  1620,  when  the 
PUgiims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  in  search 
of  a  new  society  buUt  on  Individual  freedom, 
the  first  slave  ship  landed  In  the  colony 
of  Virginia  on  the  James  River  bringing  the 
first  20  slaves  to  America. 

My  point  is  that  the  problem  of  race  and 
the  relations  between  the  races  has  t>een 
irreversibly  Intermingled  from  our  very  begin- 
ning and  the  antecedents  date  back  to  oiu 
earliest  days  as  a  people.  And  as  our  destiny 
has  been  one  from  the  beginning,  so  It  Is  to- 
day and  so  it  will  be  one  In  the  future. 

Only  slightly  more  than  a  century  ago  the 
National  debate  that  raged  was  over  that  of 
human  bondage.  Were  slaves  persons  or  prop- 
erty? The  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  of  1857  that  slaves  were  prop- 
erty and  possessed  no  human  rights.  And 
until  the  emancipation  proclamation,  slaves 
enjoyed  none  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  but 
were  simply  bred  and  sold  at  auction  like 
cattle. 

Of  course,  the  contradiction  of  a  slave 
society  existing  within  a  nation  pledged  to 
the  protection  of  individual  liberty  came  to 
a  head  with  the  Civil  War  and  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  freeing  the  slaves. 

In  retrospect,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  trag- 
edy of  the  19th  century  was  that  although 
the  slaves  were  freed  from  physical  bondage 
by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  there 
were  no  real  provisions  made  for  the  freed- 
man  to  survive  economically  in  a  competi- 
tive society.  As  someone  has  said,  the  slave 
was  freed  with  only  the  dust  under  his  feet 
and  the  sky  above  his  head. 

You  remember  that  In  the  days  of  slavery, 
it  had  been  against  the  law  with  severe  pen- 
alties to  teach  a  slave  to  read  or  write.  So 
freed  slaves  did  not  even  possess  the  most 
elementary  tools  of  reading  and  writing.  Nor 
were  provisions  made  for  them  to  have  a 
mule  and  160  acres  so  that  they  might  have 
a  chance  to  survive  on  their  own. 

We  all  know  the  subsequent  development 
of  "Jim  Crow"  and  legal  segregation  in 
schools,  buses,  parks,  hospitals,  grave  yards, 
etc.  and  by  the  turn  of  the  20th  century 
racial  segregation  was  not  only  a  way  of  life, 
It  had  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  more  recent  past,  in  the  1930'8  the 
national  debate  was  whether  there  should  be 
a  national  law  passed  by  the  Congress  against 
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lyBCblng.  "Hia  •ntl-lynchlng  law  wae  finally 
passed  but  not  before  a  gr«at  congressional 
debate  that  lasted  several  years. 

Racial  segregation  was  so  deeply  engrained 
In  our  society  that  It  was  not  until  after 
World  War  n  that  we  Integrated  our  Armed 
Forces.  And  It  was  not  until  1947  that  we 
allowed  a  black  to  play  major  league  base- 
ball. You  all  recall  Jackie  Robinson  broke 
that  color  bar.  Until  then  If  you  were  black, 
you  were  considered  Inferior  and  lncai>able 
of  competing  against  the  whites.  Some  In- 
feriority I 

It  was  not  imtU  1948,  that  In  my  home 
State  of  Oklahoma  the  first  black  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  university  law  school,  and 
even  then  he  was  separated  from  the  whites 
and  bad  to  sit  outside  the  classroom  In  a 
cage-like  contraption,  until  that  was  subse- 
quently held  unconstitutional. 

And  finally,  in  1964  the  land-mark  Su- 
preme Court  decision  held  racial  segrega- 
tion In  public  schools  was  unconstitutional. 
And  yet  17  years  later  there  are  still  segre- 
gated schools  and  segregated  classrooms  In 
Amerloa. 

Now  where  are  we  today?  There  have  been 
laws  against  discrimination  In  employment 
since  1964,  yet  we  still  get  cases  like  a  sign 
In  a  window  In  the  Southwest  saying  "Job 
opening,  Mexican-Americans  need  not  ap- 
ply." 

Or  the  woman  who  sought  to  be  an  air- 
line pilot,  scored  In  the  top  90  percent  of 
the  test  and  hswl  many  more  flying  hours 
than  required,  yet  was  denied  the  Job  be- 
cause she  was  female. 

What  about  the  fact  that  of  the  top  60 
corporations  there  are  only  four  blacks  as 
members  of  board  of  directors  out  of  660. 
And  no  blacks  out  of  2,623  senior  executive 
officers.  And  likewise  there  are  virtually  no 
women  In  these  positions. 

It  Is  not  that  there  are  no  capable  women 
or  capable  blacks.  It  Is  that  their  advance- 
ment has  been  blocked  long  before  the  ex- 
ecutive suite  level. 

The  median  education  for  Mexican- 
Americans  In  the  southwest  is  6.2  percent. 
Only  two  percent  of  Mexican  Americans  who 
enter  school  in  Houston,  the  southwest's 
largest  system,  complete  high  school.  Some- 
thing is  drastically  wrong. 

Did  you  know  that  the  national  median 
Income  for  white  high  school  graduates  Is 
higher  than  for  black  college  graduates? 

Did  you  know  that  only  three  percent  of 
full-time  employed  women  make  over  $10,000 
a  year  while  28  percent  of  the  men  do? 

Do  you  know  that  In  the  United  States  that 
there  are  only  21,000  women  doctors  or 
seven  percent  of  the  total  while  at  the  same 
time  we  need  at  least  60,000  new  doctors. 
Only  eight  percent  of  the  dentists  and  only 
three  percent  of  lawyers  are  women. 

Have  we  so  thoroughly  typed  persons  from 
birth  that  we  have  prevented  them  from  as- 
suming roles  professionally  other  than  those 
pre-asslgned  by  sex  or  race? 

Does  this  make  sense?  I  think  not. 

What  a  tremendous  waste  of  our  most 
precious  resource,  oxir  human  resotirce. 

What  we  must  do  today  is  see  that  the 
doors  of  opportunity  are  opened  wide  to  all 
indlvldvials  regardless  of  their  race,  sex  or 
national  origin.  We  must  see  to  It  that  the 
promotional  ladder,  too,  Is  open  to  all  and 
not  Just  the  white  Anglo-Saxon  male. 

We  must  not  only  see  that  dlscnmlnatlon 
ends  but  take  affirmative  action  to  see  that 
those  persons  are  actively  encouraged  to 
develop  to  the  fullest  of  their  potential  re- 
gardless of  race,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

We  are  a  deeply  divided,  disturbed  and 
distrustful  society.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  What  do  we  do?  It  seems  to  me  there 
are  only  two  possibilities. 

Either  we  have  to  quit  professing  our  con- 
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cepts  of  human  freedom,  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  with  Inalienable 
rights  under  the  law  regardless  of  race,  sex 
or  national  origin;  or,  we  have  to  make  those 
rights  a  reality  for  all.  The  point  is,  the 
contradiction  of  saying  one  thing  smd  prac- 
ticing {mother  must  stop.  We  can  not  have 
It  both  ways.  Those  rights  guaranteed  but 
not  delivered  can  no  longer  be  withheld 
without  destroying  the  very  fabric  of  our 
socFety. 

Now,  If  you  wish  as  do  I,  to  help  protect 
and  preserve  thoee  rights  to  all  citizens:  but 
yet,  are  still  being  denied  to  some  let  me 
make  some  positive  suggestions  for  action. 

Tou  can  hasten  the  coming  ai  the  day 
when  we  all  do  enjoy  equal  opportunity.  You 
can  help  make  that  dream  a  reality  every 
day  where  you  work,  where  you  worship  and 
where  you  live.  You  can  help  In  the  little 
things,  simply  by  treating  other  human  be- 
ings as  fellow  children  of  God  and  not  pre- 
tending not  to  see  the  problems  of  poverty, 
racial  discrimination  and  Injustice. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  the  concept  of 
each-one-teach-one.  If  each  Jaycee  took  It 
upon  himself  to  help  one  young  minority 
or  disadvantaged  teenager  get  a  job,  help 
him  hold  that  Job  and  get  him  into  a  train- 
ing program  where  he  could  prepare  himself 
for  advancement;  if  that  were  done,  it  would 
go  further  to  solve  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  that  haunt 
our  ghettos  and  our  Indian  reservations  than 
any  other  program  I  know  anything  about 
that  presently  exists  in  the  private  sector. 

Ask  yourself  honestly,  do  you  pre-Judge  a 
person  and  their  capability  for  doing  a  Job 
by  their  race,  sex  or  accent? 

Are  you  really  freed-up  In  your  dealing 
with  persons  of  other  races  so  that  you  are 
honest  with  them  and  communicate  yoxir 
real  feelings? 

Have  you  really  made  an  effort  to  try  to 
help  solve  the  problems  of  the  minority  pop- 
ulation In  yo\ir  community? 

Do  you  know  what  those  problems  are? 

Why  not  set  up  a  task  force  and  find  out? 

Pretend  a  day  or  week  that  you  are  black 
in  your  community. 

Could  you  hold  the  same  Job? 

Could  you  live  In  the  same  neighborhood? 

When  the  day  comes  that  you  would 
gladly  trade  places  vrlth  anyone  of  a  different 
colored  skin  or  of  a  different  sounding  name 
or  of  a  different  accent,  then  the  day  will 
have  arrived  when  the  American  dream  Is  no 
longer  a  dream  but  a  reality  for  all  otu: 
citizens. 

You  can  help  as  a  chi4>ter.  You  can  find 
out  the  probelms  of  the  disadvantaged  In 
your  commtinlty.  You  can  find  out  where  It 
"hurts."  You  can  do  something  about  that 
hurt.  Whether  Its  starting  a  non-profit  hous- 
ing corporation  as  the  New  Haven  Jayceee 
have  done  or  holding  a  Job  fair  like  the 
Houston  Jaycees. 

You  can  Invite  a  minority  to  your  chap- 
ter to  visit,  to  join,  to  help  make  It  more 
representative  and  responsive  to  community 
needs.  You  could  set  up  a  minority  scholar- 
ship fund  ...  to  help  send  a  minority  to 
school  or  to  become  a  Jaycee. 

I  would  suggest  you  establish  a  "Human 
Relations  Day,"  possibly  January  15,  the  an- 
niversary of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  birth- 
day. And  spend  that  day  really  communicat- 
ing with  the  minority  community.  Oet  the 
facts,  set  objectives  tmd  Initiate  programs  to 
meet  those  objectives. 

Gk5  into  North  Dakota  to  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Indian  Reservation  where  unem- 
ployment Is  between  70-80  percent. 

Are  you  helping  solve  the  problems? 
Or  are  you  helping  perpetuate  them? 

Are  you  willing  to  stand  In  your  com- 
munity, your  national  organization  and  be 
counted? 
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That  Is  a  choice  that  you  and  I  must  make. 
I  would  suggest  the  answer  which  we  give, 
and  the  answer  our  Mlow  Americans  give,' 
will  In  fact  determine  the  future  deatlny 
of  our  Nation  and  therefore  affect  the  future 
of  all  mankind. 

Remember,  we  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity before  us  of  all  recorded  human 
history.  Even  In  the  glorloiu  days  of  ancient 
Oreece,  only  about  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation enjoyed  rights  of  citizenship.  The  rest 
were  slaves. 

We  can  bring  the  rights  of  full  citizenship 
not  Just  to  10  percent,  not  Just  to  70  percent; 
but  to  all  our  citizens.  America  has  to  solve 
her  problem  of  race  or  she  cannot  survive. 
And  the  only  lasting  solution  can  be  a  just 
one.  We  can  here  In  America  in  our  day  and 
age  build  the  model  for  all  mankind  for  all 
time  to  come.  The  choice  Is  yours.  The  choice 
Is  mine.  The  decision  Is  ours. 

There  Is  no  going  back.  The  past  is  closed. 
There  Is  only  the  future  and  It  Is  open. 
We  can  make  of  It  what  we  wlU.  Let  us 
move  forward  together  as  Americans:  Black 
and  white,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old, 
and  establish  the  age-old  dream  of  equality 
of  opportunity  once  and  for  all  as  a  reality 
In  our  time. 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  In  1869.  tour 
years  before  the  Emancipation  Proclamation: 

"Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  deserve 
it  not  for  themselves,  and,  under  a  Just  Ood, 
cannot  long  retain  It." 


REPUBLICAN  SUPPORT  IS  NEEDED 
IP  REVENUE  SHARINO  IS  OOINa 
TO   BE    ENACTED 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  reason's  unbeknownst  to  me, 
I  receive  a  publication  known  as  "The 
Elephant's  Roar — A  Gazette  for  Republi- 
can Leaders."  While  I  realize  that  this  is 
a  Republican  publication,  I  enjoy  reading 
this  account  and  I  find  their  articles  very 
interesting.  I  feel  that  It  is  necessary  for 
me  to  know  the  Republican  doctrine- 
even  though  I  am  not  a  member  of  that 
party. 

In  the  February  20.  1971,  Issue,  I  -^as 
surprised  to  find  an  article  citing  the 
"Disadvantages  of  Revenue  Sharing."  I 
do  not  know  if  this  publication  always 
speaks  for  the  Republican  Party,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  administration— 
when  and  if  it  turns  its  wrath  on  the 
Democratic  Party  for  failure  to  enact 
some  of  the  President's  programs- 
should  direct  a  part  of  their  public  rela- 
tions effort  toward  segments  of  their  own 
party  who  happen  not  to  agree  with 
them. 

I  know  that  revenue  scaring  Is  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  President's  program,  and 
I  am  sure  that  It  will  receive  an  ade- 
quate hearing  within  the  Congress;  how- 
ever, I  mi«ht  suggest  that  if  this  pro- 
gram Is  going  to  be  enacted,  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  needs  Republican  sup- 
port. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  single  out  Chair- 
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man  Mills  and  blame  him  if  this  pro- 
gram Is  not  enacted — esjpecially  when  "a 
gazette  for  Republican  leaders"  con- 
demns the  President's  revenue  sharing 
proposal  as  "increasing  the  Federal 
deficit,  forcing  up  the  debt  limit,  making 
inflation  worse,  and  depriving  the  people 
of  that  much  more  of  their  direct  con- 
trol over  local  government." 

The  article  follows: 
Disadvantages  or  Rkvxntjk  Sharino:   Call- 

INO  GOVZXNMENT  TO  ACCOUNT 

Our  system  of  government  Is  baaed  on  the 
right,  the  duty  and  the  power  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  oall  their  government  to  ac- 
count for  the  way  It  coUects  and  spends  their 
money  and  exercises  Its  authority  In  their 
name. 

But  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
today  for  the  people  to  call  their  government 
to  account;  and  more  and  more  often,  when 
tbey  do  so,  government  refiises  to  accept 
their  verdict  and  spends  the  people's  money 
in  new  ways  designed  to  get  around  their 
objections. 

Probably  the  most  striking  example  Is  to 
be  found  in  spending  for  schools.  In  many 
school  districts  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  In  California,  the  voters  have  made 
it  known  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  they 
have  "had  It"  with  schools,  the  coets  of 
which  keep  on  rising,  while  the  quality  of 
the  education  they  provide  keeps  on  drc^- 
plng,  and  inmiorallty,  drug  abuse  and  even 
violent  crime  become  more  and  more  com- 
mon on  their  premises. 

Instead  of  taking  steps  to  meet  these  wide- 
spread concerns  and  objections  on  the  part 
of  the  public  by  changing  their  educational 
policies  and  methods,  the  first  response  of 
the  education  establishment  In  California 
was  to  "sneak  through"  legislation  depriv- 
ing the  people  of  their  right  to  vote  on  school 
tax  Increases — legislation  which,  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  was  repealed  In  the  1969  leg- 
islative session  in  California. 

Now,  as  the  people  continue  to  vote  down 
school  tax  lncrea3es,  we  find  Increasing  pres- 
sure for  huge  Increases  In  school  funding 
from  the  State  and  Federal  levels  of  govern- 
ment, where  the  voters  do  not  have  a  chance 
to  express  their  will  on  the  specific  Issue  of 
whether  their  own  schools  should  get  this 
much  more  of  their  tax  money. 

This  example  shows  how  Important  It  Is 
to  make  sure  that,  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent, each  unit  and  level  of  government 
raises  the  money  It  spends  by  Its  own  taxes. 
But  under  the  "revenue  sharing"  program 
now  being  hailed  with  such  fanfare,  the 
Federal  government  would  turn  over  tax 
money  to  State  and  local  government  with- 
out specifying  Its  vise,  completely  separating 
taxation  from  spending.  Most  of  the  voters 
woxild  not  even  know  that  their  State  and 
local  governments  were  receiving  this  money, 
and  so  would  not  even  attempt  to  call  them 
to  account  for  It.  And  even  when  they  did 
know,  obviously  It  would  be  much  harder  to 
vote  a  man  out  of  office  for  accepting  Federal 
funds  than  for  raising  local  taxes. 

There  Is  a  real  need,  as  President  Nixon 
bas  said,  to  transfer  more  responsibility  to 
local  government  and  away  from  Washing- 
ton. But  this  should  be  done,  and  easily  could 
be  done,  by  Federal  tax  reductions,  deduc- 
tions or  credits  leaving  more  taxable  re- 
■onices  available  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment, which  could  then  obtain  additional 
revenue  without  increasing  the  over-all  bur- 
<len  on  the  taxpayer,  provided  the  taxpayers 
could  be  convinced  of  the  need  for  it. 

But  the  revenue  sharing  proposal  outlined 
In  the  President's  State  of  the  Union  address 
January  22,  would  simply  add  f6  billion  for 
state  and  local  governments  on  top  of  all 
J^lng  expenditures,  thereby  increasing  the 
'Weral  deficit,  forcing  up  the  debt  limit, 
'■'king  Inflation  worse,  and  depriving  the 
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people  of  that  much  more  of  their  direct 
control  over  local  government. 

The  only  way  to  keep  the  size  and  coet 
oT  government  at  all  levels  within  reason- 
able bounds  l£  for  thoee  who  spend  public 
money  to  have  to  raise  it  in  taxes  as  well. 


IS  MUSKIE  COOL  ENOUGH? 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATERJR. 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  March  1  issue  of  Monday  magazine, 
published  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  an  article  appears  that 
should  be  carefully  read  and  considered 
by  all  my  collea^es.  This  article  has 
relevance  now,  but  it  is  especially  im- 
portant as  it  could  have  more  relevance 
as  time  goes  by.  I  present  it  now  for  my 
colleagues'  serious  consideration : 
Is  Mttbkie  Cool  Enough  To  Bx  Prssidxnt? 

"As  a  man  gets  angry,  be  falls  into  error" — 
The  Talmud 

While  most  of  the  media  has  portrayed 
Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  as  calm,  oool  and  col- 
lected, thoee  who  have  closely  observed  XSm 
Maine  Democrat  say  that  he  Is  really  a  man 
with  a  very  short  fuse,  ready  to  explode  on 
a  moment's  notice. 

Writing  Inflhe  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Godfrey  Sperling  has  referred  to  Muskle's 
temper  as  "a  potential  point  of  vulnerabU- 
Ity."  Noting  Muskle's  teetJnees  at  a  press 
conference,  Sperling  observed:  "For  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  to  indicate,  even  slightly, 
that  he  loees  his  cool  under  pressure  can 
very  well  evoke  voter  uncertainties  on  how 
the  man  might  react  under  the  much  great- 
er pressures  of  the  preaidency.  "Would  we 
want  him  to  be  the  one  who  must  make  the 
decision  on  pushing  the  nuclear  button?'  is 
the  way  the  voter  would  usually  put  It." 

In  a  profile  piece  In  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  last  November,  Susan  Sheehan 
wrote  of  Muskle's  sisters  remembering  him 
as  "a  stubborn  young  man  with  a  nasty  tem- 
per, who  could  tease  them  but  not  take 
teasing  in  return,  and  who  hated  to  lose  at 
anything."  Sheehan  related  how  a  friend  of 
Muskle's  reccdled  that,  when  he  was  in  his 
30's,  he  kicked  over  a  Monopoly  board  after 
another  player  made  a  lucrative  move. 

In  their  book,  "Muskle,"  authors  Theo 
Llppman  and  Don  Hansen  describe  front- 
running  Democrat  Presidential  candidate  as 
being  "a  potentially  explosive  man"  with  "a 
waspish  temper"  often  "triggered  by  the 
trivial."  "Nobody  doubts  that  MuslUe's  tem- 
per tantrums  are  genuine,"  say  Llppman  and 
Hansen. 

The  two  authors  quote  Muskle's  older  sis- 
ter, Irene,  as  saying  of  the  possibility  that 
her  brother  might  become  President:  "I  juat 
don't  know  whether  he'd  be  able  to  take  all 
the  criticism  that  a  President  gets.  He's  so 
sensitive  to  criticism." 

Numerous  columnists  have  also  remarked 
on  Muskle's  surllneu.  Washington  Star 
political  writer,  Paul  Hope,  has  revealed  how 
at  a  private  meeting  several  months  ago, 
Muskle  went  into  "a  towering  rage"  when 
pressed  to  explain  in  detaU  his  position  on 
Vietnam.  "One  thing  that  isn't  generally 
known  about  Muskle  is  that  he  has  a  rather 
short  fuse,"  wrote  Hope.  "He  comes  over  In 
public  as  calm,  cod,  deUberate  and  confident, 
but  in  private  he  frequently  bolls  and 
fumea." 

Columnists  Evans  and  Novak  have  listed 
the  Muskle  temper  as  "a  weakness." 
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Elleabeth  Drew,  Washington  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  "'ngi>*>Tii>.  1*  one  mem- 
ber of  the  preas  who  has  witnessed  the 
Muskle  malevolence  first-hand.  Interviewing 
the  Senator  for  NET  television,  she  asked  a 
question  which  Implied  that  Muskle  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Muskle 
snapped:  "I  am  a  United  States  Senator  con- 
cerned with  these  Issues,  as  I  should  be.  But 
I  will  not,  at  this  point,  pitch  them  on  the 
assumption  that  I  am  a  candidate  for  any- 
thing at  this  point.  When  I  want  to  become 
a  candidate  for  anything,  I  think  I  can  find 
the  words  that  will  make  my  Intention  clear." 

Editorializing  recenUy  on  the  thinness  of 
the  Muskle  hide,  the  Bath  (Maine)  Bnins- 
wick  Times  reminded  the  Senator  of  Harry 
Truman's  admonition:  "If  you  can't  stand 
the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen."  If  he  can't 
keep  his  cool  around  a  bunch  of  newsmen 
the  paper  declared,  he  might  not  be  able  to 
do  It  during  a  real  crisis  at  the  White  House. 

It  U  becoming  apparent  that  the  Muskle 
temper  wlU  be  a  factor  In  the  1973  Demo- 
cratic presidential  sweepstakes. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AGAINST  THE 
CHURCH 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVS8 

Monday.  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
arrest  of  the  Angellcan  Dean  of  Johan- 
nesburg, South  Africa,  the  Very  Reverend 
Gonville  Aubie  ffrench-Beytagh,  is  not 
the  first  time  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment has  acted  against  a  churchman 
who  opposed  apartheid.  Here  is  a  list 
of  some  clergymen  who  have  lost  their 
passports  or  their  temporary  residence 
permits,  whose  return  to  South  Africa 
was  refused  or  who  were  refused  entry 
into  South  Africa,  all  because  they  open- 
ly expressed  opposition  to  South  Africa's 
racist  system: 

South  Atkican  Clergtmkn  Whose  Passport 
FAciLmEs  Havx  Been  Removed 

Ft.  Albert  Danker,  Catholic  priest  working 
In  Durban  with  Young  Christian  Workers 
Passport  seized. 

Rev.  Ian  Thomson,  Presbyterian  minister 
doing  Industrial  ministry — Johannesburg 
Passport  seized. 

Fr.  Stephen  Hayes,  Anglican  worker /priest 
In  Windhoek,  Namibia.  Passport  seized. 

Rev.  Basil  Moore.  Methodist  minister  on 
staff  of  University  Christian  Movement  in 
Johannesburg.  Passport  seized. 

Canon  Cyprian  Thorpe.  AngUcan  priest, 
heading  the  Department  of  Mission  in  Johan- 
nesburg. Passport  restrloted. 

Fr.  Dale  White,  Angellcan  prleat  running 
Wilgesprult  Ecumenical  Fellowship  In  Johan- 
nesburg.  Passport  seized. 

Fr.  Comas  Desmond,  Catholic  priest  on 
staff  of  Christian  Institute  In  Johannaaburg 
Passport  appUcatlon  refused. 

IMICORANT   CHTTRCH   WORKERS   WHOSE   RXTDRW 
TO  SOUTH  ATRICA  FROM  HOLIDAT  ABROAD  WAS 


Rev.  C.  Fobbe,  Oerman  Lutheran  mission- 
ary in  Northern  Transvaal  for  many  years. 

Fr.  Ian  Atkinson,  English  Anglican  prleet 
working  In  Pretoria. 
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Dr.  Marie-IiOulBe  Martin,  Swiss  divinity, 
lecturer  of  Parts  Evangelical  Church,  former- 
ly of  Divinity  Department  at  Roma  Univer- 
sity, Lesotho. 
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UUflCKAMT  CHTJBCH  WORKERS  WHOSE  TEMPO- 
RARY RXaiSCNCE  PERMITS  HAVE  BEEN  WITH- 
DRAWN 

Bishop  Edward  Crowther,  American  Angli- 
can Bishop  of  Klmberley.  Temporary  permit 
not  renewed  In  1965.  Given  14  days  to  leave 
South  Africa. 

Miss  Sally  Camp,  American  Anglican  mis- 
sionary working  in  Ovamboland,  Namibia. 
Left  October  1968. 

Miss  Mary  King,  American  missionary  oi 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  working  in 
Natal.  Left  January,  1969. 

Rev  de  Pruyt.  Belgian  Catholic  missionary 
working  in  Natal.  Left  Jan.  1969. 

Pr.  A.  M.  Garrison,  American  Anglican 
priest  working  In  Ovamboland,  Namibia.  Left 
end  of  1966. 

Bishop  Robert  Mlze,  American  Angellcan 
Bishop  of  Windhoek,  Namibia,  from  1960. 
Left  July.  1968. 

Pr.  Pierre  Dll,  Dutch  Anglican  priest  hold- 
ing permanent  residence  visa  and  population 
registration  card.  In  South  Africa  from  1957, 
deported  In  Nov.  1966  from  Pretoria. 

Pr.  Robert  van  der  Hart,  Dutch  Catholic 
priest,  working  at  Hammarskraal  Seminary 
from  1964.  Left  December,  1968. 

Rev.  Hans  Haselbarth,  General  Lutheran 
pastor  holding  permanent  residence  permit. 
Working  in  Northern  Transvaal  and  Natal 
from  1963.  Left  December,  1968. 

Pr.  Dick  Cadlgan,  American  Anglican  priest 
working  In  Natal  from  1966.  Left  August, 
1970.  ,     ^ 

Pr.  David  Shanahan,  Irish  Catholic  priest 
working  In  Sharpevllle  and  Evaton  from  1969. 
Left  August  1970. 

Pr.  Robert  Mercer,  South  African  holding 
a  dual  Rhodeslan  citizenship  and  an  Angli- 
can priest.  Left  October.  1970  . 

Pr.  Bernard  Chamberlain,  English  Anglican 
priest.  Left  October,   1970. 

Dr.  Marcus  Braun,  German  Lutheran  pas- 
tor working  in  Welkon  and  Johannesburg 
from  1967.  Must  leave  by  March,  1971. 

And.  as  many  of  us  feared,  the  arrest, 
detention,  and  prosecution  of  Dean 
ffrench-Beytagh  are  apparently  the  first 
moves  in  a  stepped-up  effort  to  silence 
churchmen.  The  news  items  I  insert  In 
the  Record  today  detail  the  latest  South 
African  moves  to  eliminate  opposition  to 
apartheid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rev.  Colin  Davison,  quoted 
in  the  Washington  Post  story  by  Mar- 
Jorie  Hyer.  expresses  a  very  pessimistic 
view  of  the  South  African  situation.  I  am 
not  willing  to  accept  his  diagnosis.  But  I 
do  know  that  if  men  of  good  will  are  sys- 
tematically silenced,  Reverend  Davi- 
son's predictions  will  be  realized. 

The  articles  follow : 
[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Pebruary  25,  1971] 
South  Africa  Police  Rao,  Search  Church 
Offices 

Johannesburg.  South  Africa. — Security 
police  today  raided  the  homee  and  offices  of 
Anglican  church  offlcials,  charitable  organi- 
zations and  others  In  Johannesburg,  Cape 
Town  and  Durban  and  seized  documents, 
churchmen  said. 

The  police  had  search  warrants  authorizing 
them  to  look  for  materials  connected  with 
various  banned  organizations.  Including  the 
Ctommunlst  party  and  the  African  National 
Congress,  said  the  Rev.  Nell  Harrison.  Angli- 
can diocesan  secretary. 

Harrison  said  officers  came  to  his  home 
and  those  of  his  assistant,  the  Rev.  Colin 
Collins,  and  two  women  who  work  for  the 
church. 

Other  places  searched  Included  the  office 
of  the  dean  of  Johannesbxirg,  an  office  in  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral,  the  Christian  Institute, 
and  the  education  information  center  in  the 
Institute  of  Race   Relations  Building.  The 
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police  also  questioned  the  assistant  editor 
of  the  Johannesburg  Star  and  the  night  edi- 
tor of  the  Rand  Dally  Mail. 

"They  searched  every  scrap  of  p^er  and 
photograph  In  my  flat."  said  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Harrison,  "and  then  as  they  left  at  8:15  ajn. 
they  asked  me  to  accompany  them  to  my  car 
which  they  also  searched  thoroughly. 

"It  seems  to  have  been  tlie  same  pattern 
with  everyone — a  thorough  search,  leaving 
the  place  a  mess." 

Mark  Collier,  Roman  Catholic  researcher 
at  the  Christian  Institute  In  Johannesburg, 
said  police  seized  his  South  African  passport. 
The  institute  office  at  Cape  Town  also  was 
searched. 

Security  Police  Chief  P.  J.  Venter  said  the 
search  was  In  connection  with  the  Investi- 
gation of  the  Anglican  dean  of  Johannes- 
burg, the  Very  Rev.  Gonvllle  ffrench-Baytagh. 
The  dean  Is  free  on  $7,000  bond  after  being 
charged  last  month  under  South  Africa's 
Suppression  of  Communism  Act.  He  Is  sched- 
uled for  a  court  hearing  tomorrow. 

Deaa  ffrench-Beytagh  Is  accused  of  pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  South  African 
Communist  party  and  the  African  National 
Congress,  a  black  power  group. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  26.  1971] 

Securitt  Pouce  Raid  the  Homes  of 

Churchmen  in  South  Africa 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  Pebruary 
25. — Security  police  raided  offices  and  homes 
of  chturch  leaders  today  In  new  pressure 
against  opponents  of  the  Government's  pol- 
icy of  racial  separation. 

The  early  morning  raids  come  only  oaie 
day  before  the  scheduled  court  appearance 
of  the  59-year-old  Anglican  Dean  of  Jo- 
hannesburg, the  Very  Rev.  Gonvllle  A. 
ffrench-Beytagh,  who  faces  charges  Unking 
him  with  the  Commimlst  party  and  other 
banned  organizations. 

Early  this  week.  Brig.  Pletcr  J.  Venter, 
head  of  the  aecurity  police,  hinted  that  fur- 
ther charges  would  be  placed  against  the 
dean,  who  spent  eight  days  in  solitary  con- 
flnement  before  being  released  on  baU  on 
Jan.  28. 

In  the  seerchee  here  police  questioned  the 
dean  and  officials  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  and 
spent  several  hours  at  the  offices  of  various 
ChrtBtlan  organizations  In  the  city,  includ- 
ing the  interdenominational  Christian  In- 
sUtute,  the  South  African  CouncU  of  Chvirch- 
efl  amd  the  University  Christian  Movement. 

In  Capetown  they  seized  documents  at  the 
Ecumenical  Center. 

The  homes  of  two  Journalists,  Neumann 
Robinson,  assistant  editor  of  The  Johannes- 
burg Star,  and  Benjamin  Pogrund.  night  edi- 
tor of  The  Rand  Dally  MaU.  were  also 
searched  by  detective*.  Mr.  Pogrund  has  re- 
portedly been  doing  research  on  banned  or- 
ganizations in  South  Africa. 

Brigadier  Venter  denied  that  the  police  ac- 
tion was  In  any  way  a  campaign  against  the 
diurch.  "It  Is  only  the  activities  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  churches  that  are  being 
Investigated."  he  said. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Peb.  27,  1971] 

South  Africa  Cracks  Down  on  Churchmen 

(By  Marjorle  Hyer) 

Two  days  ago  in  Johannesburg,  Durban 
and  Capetown,  security  police  conducted 
simultaneous  early  morning  raids  on  the 
homes  and  offices  of  a  number  of  church- 
men well-known  for  their  opposition  to  the 
South  African  government's  policy  of  I4>art- 
held. 

The  raids  came  on  the  eve  of  the  scheduled 
opening  of  the  trial  of  the  Very  Rev.  G.  A. 
ffrench-Beytagh,  dean  of  St.  Mary's  Anglican 
Cathedral  In  Johannesburg. 

The  arrest  In  mid-January  of  the  59-year- 
old  churchman  on  charges  of  contravening 
South     Africa's     omnibus     Terrorism     Act 
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shocked  church  leaders  throughout  the 
world.  After  being  held  Inconmiunlcado  for 
eight  days,  he  was  released  on  ball  only 
through  the  intervention  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

Along  with  this  week's  police  raid  on 
church  leaders  have  come  reports  of  a  new 
batch  of  deportation  orders  for  churchmen 
who  are  not  South  African  citizens  and  pass- 
port restrictions  for  those  who  are. 

E^act  figures  are  not  available,  but  it  would 
appear  that  since  the  first  of  the  year  the 
South  African  government  has  moved  against 
at  least  15  church  leaders,  all  of  whom  have 
taken  stands  against  apartheid. 

Government  spokesmen  have  denied  that 
there  is  any  campaign  against  the  church. 
But  church  leaders  surveying  the  evidence  are 
not  so  sure. 

With  this  evidence  in  view,  many  church- 
men are  understandably  reluctant  to  discuss 
the  matter.  One  who  was  willing  to  talk  was 
the  Rev.  Colin  Davison,  an  Anglican  priest 
who  Is  among  those  ordered  deported. 

Mr.  Davison  has  served  in  South  Africa 
since  1963.  He  Is  on  the  staff  of  the  Inter- 
denominational Christian  Institute,  an  or- 
ganization working  to  further  multiracial 
contacts,  and  incidentally,  one  of  the  offices 
raided  by  police  this  week. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  Johannesburg — Just  10 
days  after  he  learned  of  the  deportation  order 
against  him — Mr.  Davison  talked  with  this 
reporter  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa. 

"The  government  Is  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  church"  Is  the  way  Mr.  Davison  sees  It. 
"Nothing  will  stop  them  'til  we  get  more 
priests  Into  prison."  Only  such  drastic  action 
by  the  clergy,  he  feels,  will  shock  the  white 
South  African  citizenry  Into  a  realization  of 
what  Is  happening  In  their  country. 

What  Is  happening,  he  believes.  Is  a  re- 
play of  events  In  Germany  three  decades  ago 
"There  Is  a  tremendous  parallel  between  Hit- 
ler's final  solution  and  Vorster's,"  he  said, 
referring  to  the  South  African  premier's  pro- 
gram of  apartheid  and  "separate  develop- 
ment" for  black  South  Africans. 

Under  this  program,  the  white  minority 
government  regiUates  virtually  every  facet  of 
life  of  the  black  African,  with  both  law  and 
custom  designed  to  keep  him  totally  apart 
from  white  society  except  in  certain  carefully 
proscribed  areas  of  employment. 

Part  and  f>arcel  of  the  government's  racial 
policy  are  heavy  police  measures — against 
whites  as  weU  as  blacks — used  to  enforce  it, 
Mr.  Davison  feels.  "The  law  Is  not  In  the 
hands  of  the  citizens  but  of  the  secret  police. 
As  a  result,  Vorster  and  his  people  have  more 
power  than  Hitler  ever  had."' 

He  cited  as  an  example  the  Terrorism  Act, 
which  he  charged  was  so  vaguely  worded 
that  "anything  they  want  to  construe  as  ter- 
rorism can  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  arrest" 
Conventional  legal  safeguards,  such  as  habeas 
corpus  proceedings,  do  not  apply  to  persons 
detained  under  the  Terrorism  Act  and  South 
African  courts  have  no  Jurisdiction  over  per- 
sons charged  under  the  act. 

Mr.  Davison  charged  that  the  arrest  of 
Dean  ffrench-Beytach  under  the  Terrorism 
Act  was  "an  attempt  to  smear  the  church. 
They  picked  someone  high  enough  up  that 
It  would  reflect  on  the  entire  church." 

Provisions  of  the  Terrorism  Act  preclude 
disclosure  of  the  detailed  charges  against 
him.  It  Is  known,  however,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  dean's  early  morning  arrest,  security 
police  took  from  a  back  shelf  of  his  office 
closet  a  packet  of  leaflets  from  the  banned 
African  National  Congress.  Associates  of  the 
clergyman  Insist  that  the  leaflets  were  planted 
there  to  incriminate  him. 

The  observations  Mr.  Davison  was  willing 
to  make  for  the  record  many  of  his  colleagues 
agreed  to  privately;  he  could  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  outspokenness  since  he  no  longer  had 
a  position  to  maintain.  Nevertheless  the  in- 
terview took  place  In  a  noisy  restaurant,  away 
from  the  presumably  bugged  telephones  of 
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jxrth  his  home  and  his  office.  Such  precau- 
tions are  routine  in  South  Africa. 

His  face  was  drawn  from  the  combined 
struggle  of  his  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
flght  the  deportation  order  and  efforts  to 
,rtnd  up  hU  affairs  on  less  than  a  month's 
notice — his  wife  was  visiting  family  In  Bng- 
Umd  when  the  order  came — ^but  his  voice 
remained  gentle  as  he  spoke  of  the  people  he 
URd  served  for  seven  years. 

"The  white  people  are  the  most  sick,"  he 
j»ld.  "The  vast  majority  of  white  Christians 
m  on  the  side  of  the  government.  Even 
whites  who  are  close  to  me,  when  this  thing 
happened  their  reaction  was :  'Were  you  really 
telling  the  truth?' 

"The  reaction  of  blacks  was,  "Of  course 
the  government  was  lying.'  " 

Mr.  Davison  was  deeply  pessimistic  about 
the  future  In  South  Africa,  both  for  the 
church  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  really  anything  that 
whites  can  do  here  any  more.  The  real  forces 
of  change  are  the  black  forces." 

White  liberals,  particularly  in  the  church, 
he  said,  need  to  learn  to  "listen  to  the  blacks, 
to  be  prepared  to  accept  black  leadership. 
The  only  role  I  see  for  the  white  church  Is  to 
try  to  prepare  white  jjeople  for  the  future. 
Instead  of  doling  out  charity  to  blacks  they 
should  De  getting  the  whites  used  to 
change." 

That  "change,"  he  Indicated,  would  not  be 
an  easy  one.  "Apartheid  has  in  It  the  seeds 
of  its  own  destruction.  It's  too  late  now  for 
any  evolutionary  t^proach." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  his  face  saddened 
as  be  gave  voice  to  the  unspoken  terror  that 
haunts  South  Africa's  white  minority.  "It's 
too  late,  now.  All  we  can  do  now  Is  let  It 
cMne — Just  get  It  over  with." 
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HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  that  an  early  return 
to  health  of  our  national  economy,  and 
the  maintenance  of  its  continuing  growth 
in  the  years  ahead,  is  one  of  our  greatest 
urgencies.  I  am  equally  sure  that  you  will 
also  agree  that  the  track  record  of  our 
free  enterprise  system,  which  over  the 
past  194  years  has  built  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial Nation  and  the  highest  living 
standard  on  earth,  is  a  pretty  fair  assur- 
ance that  we  are  capable  not  only  of 
maintaining  that  record  but  of  helping 
to  improve  it. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  legislation 
considered  by  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  think  we  might  fairly  say  it  has 
leaned  largely  toward  the  American  con- 
sumer. We  have  considered  numerous 
bills  and  proposals  to  protect  our  public 
against  poor  quality  products  and  fraud- 
ulent marketing  practices,  which  is  all 
to  the  good  and  which  I  heartily  endorse. 
We  are  partners  of  the  people  and 
pledged  to  protect  their  interests. 

At  the  same  time,  in  recognizing  the 
rights  of  the  consumer,  we  must  also 
recognize  our  responsibility  to  American 
business,  which  has  produced  our  un- 
equaled  standard  of  living  by  generating 
a  very  large  part  of  our  national  revenue 
in  corporate  taxes,  in  payrolls  and  taxes 
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paid  by  Jobholders,  and  in  products 
manufactured  and  taxes  paid  by  con- 
sumers on  these  products. 

Recent  reports  of  our  Commerce  De- 
partment have  estimated  that  our  gross 
national  product  has  reached  $1  trilUon. 
This  certainly  indicates  that  business  has 
met  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  kept 
pace  with  its  development — at  least,  up 
until  now.  And  I  submit  that,  just  as  we 
are  partners  of  the  people,  we  are  equally 
and  morally  partners  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system  which  supports  the  people. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  the  needed 
vital  concern  of  Congress  for  the  con- 
sumer should  not  turn  into  a  broad  and 
unreasonable  condemnation  of  business 
in  general.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
American  business  commimity  has  made 
enormous  contributions  to  the  coimtry  as 
a  whole.  Through  new  technology,  re- 
search, and  mass  production,  it  has  pro- 
vided our  expanding  population  with 
more  and  more  of  the  daily  necessities  of 
life  as  well  as  new  products  to  make  our 
lives  esisier  and  more  enjoyable. 

The  fact  is  that  most  nations  today  are 
promoting  their  national  industries 
rather  than  restricting  them  as  some  of 
our  Government  policies  are  now  doing. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  historic,  ag- 
gressive American  capability  in  foreign 
trade  has  become  defensive.  We  have 
taken  a  back  seat  in  what  has  become  a 
world  arena  of  economic  warfare.  And  in 
this  war  we  are  steadily  losing  ground — 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  once  mighty 
fleet  of  American  merchant  ships  that  in 
another  and  prouder  day  flew  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  the  major  ports  of  the  seven 
seas. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  Japan  has  made  signifi- 
cant inroads  into  American  markets  with 
export  products  and  investments.  The 
result  has  been  a  drastic  imbalance  of 
international  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  The  United  States  today  has 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  some  $1.5  bil- 
lion with  Japan.  And  if  this  trend  con- 
tinues, the  annual  deficit  will  rise  within 
5  years  to  between  $4  to  $5  bilUon. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  aggres- 
sively promoting  and  literally  directing 
an  export  blitz  on  all  vital  international 
markets.  In  a  recent  Fortune  magazine 
article  on  this  subject  by  Louis  Kraar,  it 
was  stated  that — 

The  export  offensive  Is  commanded  by  Pre- 
mier Elsaku  Sato  In  person;  he  beads  the  Su- 
preme Trade  Council,  where  top  business  and 
government  leaders  quietly  slice  up  the  world 
market  and  set  annual  goals  for  every  major 
product  and  coimtry. 

This  article  adds  that,  to  boost  ex- 
ports, the  government  backs  corporations 
with  credit  at  preferential  rates,  attrac- 
tive tax  incentives,  and  even  insurance 
against  foreign  advertising  campaigns 
that  fall  short  of  sales  targets. 

Also,  with  specific  reference  to  the  so- 
called  practice  of  dumping,  the  article 
states : 

Japanese  manufacturers  of  television  sets 
are  facing  a  major  showdown  with  American 
competitors  who  have  accused  the  Japanese 
of  dumping — i.e.,  selling  below  recognized 
market  prices.  .  .  .  While  the  Japanese  TV 
set    makers    firmly    deny    dumping,    other 
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Japanese  manufacturers  openly  acknowl- 
edge that  they  often  \ise  cutthroat  export 
prices  for  market  penetration.  To  establish 
its  air  conditioners  in  Western  Europe,  for 
example,  Hitachi,  Ltd.,  deliberately  sold  be- 
low cost  for  three  years. 

American  business  stands  to  be  fur- 
ther crippled  by  the  recent  trend  toward 
protectionism  that  has  been  spurred  by 
consideration  of  foreign  trade  legislation. 
Foreign  nations  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  restrictions  on  foreign  im- 
ports would  sparJI^  retaliatory  metisures 
against  U.S.  exports.  Again,  American 
industry,  already  in  a  struggle  with  for- 
eign competition,  would  suffer.  In  turn, 
reduction  in  exports  would  create  greater 
deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments, 
create  the  possibility  of  greater  unem- 
ployment among  American  workers,  and 
generally  stifle  an  already  slow  economy. 

I  have  been  aware  of  continuing  anti- 
business  attitudes  for  some  time.  Like 
weeds  in  the  garden,  they  are  hard  to 
avoid.  What  specifically  prompts  my  re- 
marks today  is  a  speech  by  Mr.  Lee 
Loevinger,  a  former  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  who  for  many  years  ably  guided 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Loevinger's  talk 
before  the  Association  for  Corporate 
Growth,  Inc.,  in  New  York  on  January  13, 
he  discussed  some  recent  developments 
in  the  area  of  Government  regulation  of 
business  which  are  disturbing.  I  would 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  address  of  Mr.  Loevinger 
which  was  included  in  the  Congressional 
Record  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  1971,  in  four  parts  as  follows: 
Part  I,  page  2693:  part  U,  page  2723; 
part  m,  page  2709;  and  part  IV,  page 
2665  by  our  colleague  from  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  the  Honorable  Bob  Wilson.  En- 
titled "How  to  Succeed  in  Business  With- 
out Being  Tried,"  Mr.  Loevinger's  speech 
is  an  interesting  commentary  on  govern- 
mental attitudes  toward  business. 

According  to  Mr.  Loevinger,  tlie  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  launched  a  cru- 
sade against  business,  and  a  crusade  that 
is  contrary  to  present  law  and  past  prec- 
edents. Under  the  guise  of  "potential 
injury"  to  competition  by  large,  diversi- 
fied companies,  Mr.  Loevinger  says,  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  trying  to  make 
"bigness"  a  crime.  Such  an  attack  on 
business  is  contrary'  to  law,  and  has  been 
so  held  many  times  by  the  highest  courts 
of  the  land.  I  might  add  here  that,  if 
'bigness"  indeed  is  a  crime,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  might  do  well  to  look 
into  the  Federal  Government's  broom 
closet. 

Parenthetically,  I  think  it  is  worth 
noting  that  this  theory  of  bigness  and 
potentiality  has  not  yet  exactly  run  away 
with  the  show.  In  March  1969,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  began  a  reries  of 
suits  against  conglomerate  mergers  by 
large  companies.  These  suits  were  based 
on  claims  that  the  mergers  in  question 
would  promote  too  great  a  concentration 
In  the  general  economy,  that  they  would 
eliminate  potential  competition  between 
the  merging  companies,  and  that  they 
would  provide  opportunities  or  potentia- 
lity, for  the  practice  of  reciprocity.  It  is 
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enou^i  to  say  here  that,  so  far,  these 
sxxits  have  been  unsuccessful. 

As  Mr.  Loevinger  points  out,  an  ir- 
rationality of  the  potentiality  theory  Is 
that  it  ignores  the  difference  between 
mere  possibility  and  reasonable  proba- 
bility, and  that  anything  and  everything 
is  possible  under  potentiality,  even  to  the 
point  of  concluding  that  a  pan  of  water 
on  a  hot  stove  may  freeze. 

The  dangers  inherent  in  such  a  prac- 
ticing theory  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice are  many.  Such  principles  can  easily 
come  to  be  applied  to  small  business  as 
well  as  so-called  big  business.  And,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  if  we  hope  to 
keep  up  with  other  nations  such  as 
Japan  and  Germany  in  the  world  eco- 
nomic struggle,  we  are  going  to  need  the 
help — not  the  hindrance — of  our  Gov- 
ernment, because  companies  in  other  na- 
tions are  getting  not  only  the  active  en- 
couragement, but  also  the  full  support 
and  even  the  direction  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

There  is  still  another  danger — and  the 
most  frightening  of  the  many — which 
this  policy  holds  over  the  civil  rights  and 
political  liberties  of  every  American. 

As  Mr.  Loevinger  has  stated: 

The  basic  thrviat  of  the  potentiality  theory 
is  to  equate  the  mere  poesibllity  at  social 
harm  or  abuse  with  proof  that  such  conse- 
quences are  likely  to  occur:  and.  If  poten- 
tiality equals  proof,  then  accusation  equals 
conviction.  .  .  . 

I  speak  here,  not  as  a  defender  of  any 
special  interests,  but  as  one  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  obvious  implications  of 
our  present  antitrust  policy.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  Mr.  Loevinger's 
speech  as  the  most  clearly  reasoned 
analysis  I  have  yet  seen  of  this  particular 
Government-fostered  problem. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OT   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinols.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  weekend  I  took  the 
opportimity  to  sit  down  and  carefully 
read  the  President's  state  of  the  world 
message,  "Building  for  Peace."  You  will 
recall  that  last  year  the  President  estab- 
lished the  precedent  of  sending  to  the 
-Congress  a  separate  state  of  the  world 
message,  that  one  entitled,  "A  New  Strat- 
egy for  Peace."  I  think  this  Is  a  most 
commendable  precedent,  and  hope  it  will 
continue  to  be  observed  by  subsequent 
Presidents.  As  the  President  pointed  out 
in  his  latest  message : 

In  a  democracy,  policy  U  the  public's 
business.  I  believe  the  President  has  an  obli- 
gation to  lay  before  the  American  people  and 
its  Congress  the  basic  premises  of  his  policy 
and  to  report  fully  on  the  Issues,  develop- 
ments, and  prospects  confronting  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  therefore  have  little  time  for  those 
critics  who,  grtisplng  at  straws,  have  dis- 
missed the  message  on  such  frivolous 
grounds  as  being  "too  long,"  a  "rehash," 
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"nothing  new,"  or  "a  reversion  to  old 
policies."  Such  comments  indicate  to  me 
that  they  either  have  not  taken  the  time 
to  read  the  message  or  did  not  compre- 
hend the  full  import  of  his  prevloiis  state 
of  the  world  message.  For  in  his  first 
message,  the  President  did  set  forth  a 
radically  new  foreign  policy  for  America, 
one  tailored  to  the  realities  of  the  seven- 
ties. Even  more  basically,  the  President 
established  a  new  approach  to  handling 
foreign  policy  issues.  As  he  put  It  in  his 
latest  message : 

Our  fundamental  goal  ...  Is  to  get  at  the 
roots  of  crises  and  to  build  a  durable  struc- 
ture of  international  relationships. 

In  both  messages  he  has  gone  into 
considerable  detail  as  to  how  this  is  being 
handled  procedurally  in  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  areas  covered  in  his  message. 

To  those  who  criticize  the  recent  mes- 
sage as  being  a  "rehash,"  let  me  say  that 
foreign  policy  should  not  be  the  same  as 
marketing  a  new  brand  of  toothpaste 
every  year.  If  there  are  similarities  be- 
tween the  two  messages,  and  indeed 
there  are,  it  Is  an  indication  to  me  that 
the  President's  policy  is  both  correct  and 
being  consistentiy  applied  and  pursued. 
Perhajjs  the  best  comparison  between 
last  year's  message  and  this  year's,  is 
summed  up  in  two  sentences  from  the 
most  recent  message : 

We  have  set  a  new  direction.  We  are  on 
course. 

That  new  direction  is  what  the  Nixon 
doctrine  is  all  about.  It  is  grounded  in 
the  realities  of  both  national  and  inter- 
national politics.  In  our  own  country 
there  has  been  an  imderstandabie  reac- 
tion to  overextension;  and  in  other 
countries  there  has  been  a  growing 
strength  and  autonomy.  According  to 
the  President,  the  Nixon  doctrine  was 
prompted  by  a  "perception  of  the  grow- 
ing imbalance  between  the  scope  of 
America's  role  and  the  potential  of 
America's  partners."  He  went  on  to  say 
that— 

Partnership  that  was  always  theoretically 
desirable  Is  now  physically  and  psychologi- 
cally Imperative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  partnership  Is  really  the 
essence  of  the  Nixon  doctrine.  I  have 
read  some  commentators  who  fault  the 
Nixon  doctrine  on  the  groimds  that  it  is 
not  siltogether  clear  cut — that  It  is  am- 
biguous. What  they  fail  to  imderstand  is 
the  nature  of  true  partnership.  In  the 
President's  words: 

We  recognize  that  the  Doctrine,  like  any 
philosophic  attitude.  Is  not  a  detailed  design. 
In  this  case  ambiguity  Is  Increased  since  It 
Is  given  full  meaning  through  a  process  that 
Involves  other  countries. 

And  again: 

To  attempt  to  define  the  new  diplomacy 
completely  by  ourselves  would  repeat  the 
now  presumptuoiu  Instinct  of  the  previous 
era  and  violate  the  very  spirit  of  our  new 
approach. 

That  is  not  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Nixon  doctrine  is  without  design. 
The  President  has  spelled  out  the  three 
guiding  principles  of  the  new  partnership 
approach.  First,  the  United  States  will 
keep  Its  treaty  commitments  both  be- 
cause of  their  intrinsic  merit  and  the 
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destabilizing  impact  sudden  shifts  would 
cause.  In  the  Presldoit's  words : 

To  desert  those  who  have  come  to  depend 
on  us  would  cause  disruption  and  Invite 
aggression. 

Second,  our  nuclear  shield  extends  to 
those  who  are  allied  with  us  in  the  event 
they  are  threatened  by  a  nuclear  power. 
It  is  this  assurance  that  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  nuclear  proUferaUon  treaty. 

And  finally,  where  other  types  of  ag- 
gression is  threatened,  we  shall  continue 
to  furnish  economic  amd  military  assist- 
ance to  our  allies,  but  we  shall  look  to 
them  to  assume  the  primary  manpower 
burdens  for  their  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  Presi- 
dent has  cautioned  the  American  people 
not  to  overreact  to  overextension.  As  he 
put  it: 

There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  our 
Vietnam  ezp>erlence  .  .  .  but  there  Is  also  a 
lesson  not  to  be  drawn:  that  the  only  anti- 
dote for  undifferentiated  Involvement  Is  in- 
discriminate retreat. 

And  again: 

Our  new  policy  calls  for  a  new  form  of 
leadership,  not  abdication  cf  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  any  realistic  as- 
sessment of  the  progress  made  under  the 
Nixon  doctrine  over  the  last  year  will 
indeed  support  the  President's  views  that 
we  are  on  course.  While  the  record  shows 
disappointments  as  well  as  satisfactions, 
I  think  the  President  must  be  com- 
mended for  laying  the  groimdwork  for  a 
generation  of  peace. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bipartisan  coaJition  which  last 
week  introduced  legislation  authorizing 
much-needed  and  far-reaching  reforms 
of  our  campaign  finance  laws,  I  want  to 
express  my  sincere  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration will  forcefully  and  publicly  Join 
with  us  so  that  the  infiuence  of  money 
in  politics  will  be  reduced  in  the  1972 
elections. 

This  bill  is  by  no  means  perfect  but  I 
agree  with  its  principal  thrust  and  most 
of  its  provisions.  Its  two  major  aims — to 
broaden  the  base  of  political  finance  and 
to  reverse  the  trend  toward  exorbitantly 
expensive  cami>algns — are  shared  I  am 
confident,  by  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  and  their  elected  representa- 
tives. 

I  think  the  bill  could  be  improved  In 
these  areas: 

First,  a  specific  limit  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision advertising  should  be  set,  since 
this  represents  the  single  largest  ex- 
penses in  most  statewide  campaigns  and 
In  Presidential  campaigns.  By  setting  a 
limit  only  on  aggregate  spending  In  five 
areas  the  bill  permits  statewide  candi- 
dates in  New  York,  for  instance,  to  spend 
nearty  $2  million  on  the  electronic 
media,  over  and  above  the  amoimt  of 
radio  and  television  time  subsidized  un- 
der the  bill. 
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Second,  if  we  really  intend  to  broaden 
the  base  of  campaign  finance,  we  should 
give  taxpayers  an  option  between  the  50- 
percent  tax  credit  on  contributions  up  to 
$50  and  perhaps  a  tax  deduction  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  contribution  up  to 
$500.  For  some  taxpayers,  the  credit 
would  be  a  positive  incentive  while  for 
others,  a  deduction  would  be  more  attrac- 
tive. 

Third,  the  apportionment  of  publicly 
subsidized  broadcasting  time  for  major 
candidates  seems  unfair.  In  New  York 
State,  the  formula  would  give  a  candi- 
date for  the  U.S.  Senate — a  candidate 
who  would  represent  some  18  million 
citizens — a  total  of  3  hours  while  a  House 
candidate  who  would  represent  half  a 
million  citizens  or  less,  receives  a  total 
of  2  hours.  The  2-hour  figure  might  be 
reasonable  for  a  House  candidate;  the 
3-hour  figure  for  a  Senate  candidate 
seems  totally  imreasonable  in  a  State  the 
size  of  New  York.  Perhaps  consideration 
should  be  given  a  media  formula  based 
on  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  these  criticisms, 
the  campaign  finance  legislation  we  have 
introduced  deserves  support  and  prompt 
action.  I  think  it  only  fair  to  point  out 
that  this  bill  incorporates,  in  large  part, 
the  recommendations  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy's  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs.  President  Kennedy's  words,  in 
transmitting  that  Commission's  report 
to  Congress  nearly  9  years  ago  are  perti- 
nent today : 

The  problems  of  political  finance  are  not 
limited  to  any  political  party,  but  are  com- 
mon to  all,  and  all  vrlU  benefit  from  action 
on  the  leglsatlon  herewith  transmitted. 
Enactment  of  these  proposals  will  go  a  long 
way  to  Improve  the  political  climate. 


A  WAY  TO  CURB  INFLATION 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation 
and  imemployment,  the  twin  evils  of  a 
sluggish  economy,  have  defied  solution 
for  too  long  now.  A  New  York  Times 
editorial  published  yesterday  suggests  a 
promising  way  to  make  these  stubborn 
problems  yield.  The  Times  proposes  a 
national  "income  policies  board" — a 
board  with  quite  limited  and  quite  ex- 
pliciUy  defined  powers — to  focus  public 
attention  on  situations  that  threaten  the 
economy. 

By  using  the  moral  force  of  public 
opinion,  the  Times  argues,  such  a  board 
could  help  stop  excessive  profits  and  ex- 
cessive wage  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the  editorial  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
IProm  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  28,  1971] 
Incomes  Polict  Needed 

Events  are  propelling  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration toward  the  development  of  a  national 
Incomes  policy,  but  In  such  a  spasmodic  and 
confused  way  that  It  is  still  Impossible  to 
know  what  sort  of  policy  wlU  emerge. 

In  order  to  susjiend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
last  week,  the  President  had  to  declare  that  a 
national  emergency  existed.  But  only  a  few 
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days  before,  spokesmen  of  hU  Administration 
were  hailing  a  one-month  slowdown  In  the 
rat€  of  rise  of  the  constimer  price  Index  as 
evidence  that  Inflation  was  well  under  con- 
trol. Mr.  Nixon  had  to  reeolve  the  seeming 
contradiction  by  describing  construction  as 
a  special  case.  Just  as  steel  and  oU  were 
described  as  special  cases  previously. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  a  national  Incomee 
policy  which  wUl  bring  under  genuine  control 
a  broad-based  inflation  that  has  already 
lasted  far  too  long  and  that  threatens  to  con- 
tinue Lndeflnltely.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that,  without  a  new  policy,  the  coun- 
try wUl  not  see  a  continuation  of  seriously 
Infiatlonary  wage  settlements  and  price 
actions  this  year? 

TbK  nation  needs  an  Incomes  policy  that 
will  be  not  Just  a  response  to  present  prob- 
lems but  one  that  It  can  live  with  over  the 
long  haul.  This  does  not  mean  a  return  to 
World  War  Il-type  wage  and  price  controls, 
with  the  enormous  administrative  apptiratus 
that  would  be  required  to  enforce  them  if 
they  could  l>e  enforced  at  all.  It  does  mean 
establishment  of  a  wage-price  board  which 
would  have  limited  powers  of  recommenda- 
tion In  selected  industrial  disputes  or  pricing 
situations  that  appeared  to  be  of  national 
significance.  This  would  constitute  an  open 
means  of  exerting  pressure  on  the  principals 
through  the  force  of  public  opinion.  But  In 
the  end  the  decision-makers  among  both 
management  and  labor  would  have  to  bear 
responsibility  for  their  own  actions. 

As  voluntaiistlc  as  this  approach  may  be, 
we  believe  it  nevertheless  could  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  changing  the  infiatlonary 
expectations  and  behavior  of  labor,  business, 
and  the  public.  Given  the  heavy  cost  to  the 
nation  of  Infiation,  unemployment,  and  a 
continuation  of  stop-go  economics,  It  Is  now 
becoming  Increasingly  urgent  that  the  effort 
be  made. 

The  President  already  has  stand-by  author- 
ity granted  him  by  Congress  to  declare  a 
temporary  freeze  on  wages  and  prices  In  all 
industries.  A  freeze  of  extremely  short  dura- 
tion, a  matter  of  weeks,  would  serve  two  pur- 
poses: dramatize  the  end  of  the  period  of 
Inflationary  drift,  and  prevent  a  last-minute 
scramble  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
like  to  get  the  final  massive  wage  boost  or 
price  increase  before  the  new  national  wage- 
price  board  could  be  set  up.  In  those  few 
key  bargaining  situations  in  which  the  board 
decided  to  become  involved.  It  would  have 
power  to  postpone,  for  a  limited  time,  the 
effective  date  of  wage  agreements  or  price 
actions  until  It  bad  a  chance  to  review  the 
case  for  such  actions  and  to  make  Its  own 
recommendations.  If  the  parties  chose  to 
ignore  its  recommendations,  the  board  would 
have  no  further  powers  of  enforcement. 

The  board  would  strive  to  lead  the  nation 
back  tovtrard  lasting  price  stability  by  gaining 
broad  acceptance  of  certain  fundamental 
principles  which  have  now  been  well  estab- 
lished by  economic  analysis.  Most  important 
is  the  principle  that  wage  settlements  In 
Individual  Industries  should  be  in  line  with 
the  long-term  growth  of  national  produc- 
tivity. However,  this  principle  need  not  be 
a  straltjacket;  exceptions  could  be  made  to 
deal  with  inequities  resulting  from  past  in- 
flation or  to  meet  special  needs  of  expanding 
Industries. 

It  is  true  that  past  incomes  policies  have 
had  only  partial  success — or  have  failed — 
both  here  and  In  other  countries.  In  the 
United  States,  the  failure  of  wage-price 
guldeposts  was  primarily  due  to  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Johnson  Administration  to 
adopt  fiscal  and  monetary  poUcies  adequate 
to  restrain  the  infiation  that  resulted  from 
the  piling  of  the  Vietnam  war  on  an  already 
fully  employed  economy.  In  Britain,  the  fall- 
iire  of  Incomes  policy  under  the  tAbor  Gov- 
ernment was  primarily  a  result  of  vravering 
and  unclear  guidelines  and  an  unwillingness 
to  stand  up  to  militant  trade  unions  or  trre- 
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q>anslble  wildcat  strikers.  But  the  lack  of  In- 
comes policies  has  produced  even  worse  re- 
sults, as  recent  experience  has  demonstrated 
both  In  tills  oounijy  and  in  Britain. 

How  to  combine  price  stability  with  high 
and  growing  employment  remains  the  car- 
dinal problem  of  aU  modem  industrial  na- 
tions. The  Administration,  determined  to 
bring  about  a  rapid  return  to  full  employ- 
ment, has  the  obligation  of  developing  an  In- 
oomes  policy  to  assure  that  expansion  will 
not  be  accompanied  by  stiU  further  infla- 
tion— which  in  turn  could  bring  about  an- 
other doae  of  unemployment-booeting  de- 
flation. 


CRUELTY  TO  THE  POOR 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
so  much  these  days  from  the  news  media 
and  from  some  Members  of  Congress 
about  the  need  to  reorder  our  national 
priorities  and  to  spend  much  greater 
amounts  for  relief  of  the  poor. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  far 
too  little  consideration  is  being  given  to 
the  effect  of  the  massive  increase  in  non- 
defense  spending  that  has  occurred  over 
the  last  decade.  Our  aim.  of  course,  is  to 
see  everyone  sis  prosperous  as  possible.  No 
man  should  be  forced  to  live  in  degrada- 
tion. The  real  issue,  then,  concerns  how 
we  can  most  effectively  achieve  that  aim. 
Many  of  the  new  programs  are  proving 
ineffective  because  they  fail  to  recognize 
a  need  to  incorporate  the  basic  principles 
of  self-reliance  and  productivity.  In  not 
recognizing  these  principles,  we  are 
actually  thrusting  upon  the  poor  a  form 
of  economic  slavery,  by  creating  a  state 
of  dependency  on  the  Government.  The 
Oovemmmt,  of  course.  Is  the  average 
taxpayer  who  already  works  5  full 
months  of  the  year  Just  to  pay  his  total 
tax  load. 

Increased  productivity,  not  increased 
taxation,  points  to  the  effective  solution 
of  our  poverty  problems.  Results  of  the 
1970  census  demonstrate  that  in  terms 
of  real  income,  there  has  been  a  4>^-per- 
cent  increase  per  year — which  is  3  to  4 
times  the  rate  of  population  growth. 
Moreover,  the  results  show  that  this  in- 
crease In  national  wealth  was,  to  a  large 
measure,  evenly  distributed  among  the 
various  income  groups.  These  are  per- 
haps the  most  ecouraging  statistics  to 
be  produced  by  the  census. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  my  previous 
comments  concerning  ill-directed  Federal 
programs,  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  the  following  letter 
written  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Ella  Potts  of 
Houston.  Mrs.  Potts'  cogent  remartcs 
were  recentiy  printed  in  the  Houston 
Post: 

Cktibltt  to  thb  Poob? 

I  believe  being  black,  poor,  and  middle- 
aged  quaUfy  me  to  make  the  following  state- 
ments. 

I  believe  the  present  welfare  and  poverty 
programs  In  this  cotmtry  will  destroy  what 
little  guts  poor  people  have  left.  Charity  la  a 
malignancy  that  will  destroy  one,  and  poor 
people  are  being  given  an  overdose,  and  turn- 
ing Into  Invertebrates  by  tb«  thousands. 
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Ignorant  people  are  being  given  houses, 
food,  medical  care,  legal  advice,  etc.  They 
aren't  asked  to  contribute  anything  In 
return,  maybe,  except  enlarge  the  earth's 
population. 

Many  welfare  programs  create  111  will.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  working  people  In  a  grocery 
checkout  line  when  the  young  woman  who 
has  Just  checked  out  $60  in  groceries,  40  per 
cent  of  which  was  preco<*ed  meats,  pre- 
cooked pastries  and  breads,  frozen  dlimers, 
etc.,  then  pulls  out  food  stamps  to  pay  the 
bin?  Or  have  you  noticed  how  many  common 
law  marriages  have  come  to  be  since  after  a 
period  of  time  the  state  will  accept  these 
people  as  married  but  the  welfare  depart- 
ment will  say  this  Is  a  poor  mother  with 
dependent  children  that  we  should  help? 
Or  the  young  woman  who  always  prefers  a 
night  Job  so  she  c€in  be  home  when  her  "case 
worker"  comes  to  call?  Notice  she  never  tells 
she  has  a  regular  Job? 

What  are  we  trying  to  prove?  Where  are 
we  supposed  to  be  heading?  Who  in  the  .  .  . 
we  kidding?  People  are  a  product  of  their 
past  and  their  environment.  You  can  change 
the  environment  a  lot  faster  than  you  can 
change  the  person.  But  if  we  are  to  be  of  any 
help  to  our  fellowman  we  must  change  both. 
Today  our  confused  country  feels  we  can 
build  a  clean  house,  give  one  a  clean 
shirt,  a  clean  meal,  and  suddenly  everything 
dirty  will  go  away.  If  the  mlxed-up  politician 
would  look  back  on  his  way  out  of  the  ghetto 
he  would  see  the  people  conforming  their 
new  surrounding  to  look  and  really  be  a 
replica  of  the  old. 

The  aad  part  Is  how  these  people  are  being 
used.  It  always  seems  to  the  taxpayer  that 
these  are  professional  parasites  looking  for 
a  handout,  when  in  reality  most  of  these 
people  don't  know  or  care  what  programs 
are  in  effect.  They  are  told  to  vote  for  Joe 
Blow  and  items  one  and  four.  Hardly  anyone 
will  refuse  an  easy  way  out.  The  government 
la  offering  to  pay  these  people's  way  out  of 
the  bottom  and  they  are  acc^tlng.  They 
realize  they  are  traveling  a  round  track  but 
It  does  not  cost  to  travel,  so — . 

The  lawmakers,  the  rich,  and  others  are 
being  cruel  to  those  they  say  they  want  to 
help.  I  wonder  If  we  can  get  the  do-gooders 
to  turn  loose  the  poor's  hand  long  enough 
for  him  to  get  hold  of  his  boot  strap? 

DoaoTHT  Ella  Potts. 
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POWS  MUST  FEEL  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CARES 
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ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NBW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
24,  marked  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Estonia. 

I  am  united  in  spirit  with  this  tenacious 
people  who  seek  self-determination  and 
freedom  from  the  chains  of  t^rs^nnv. 

Those  of  us  who  are  the  custodians  of 
democracy  have  a  responsibility  and  an 
obligation  to  those  who  do  not  share  this 
precious  right;  for  no  man  Is  entirely  free 
until  all  men  are  free. 

While  the  Estonian  people  have  been 
deprived  of  their  liberty  and  their  prop- 
erty— their  spirit  is  vmdaunted.  I  salute 
this  courageous  people  and  fervently 
share  their  aspirations  of  restored 
freedom. 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CAIJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  Include  an  article  by  Ray  Cromley  en- 
titled "POWs  Must  Feel  United  States 

Mr.  Cromley  is  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  and  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
during  World  War  II,  knows  what  it 
means  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war  and  has 
personally  experienced  the  pangs  of 
frustration,  suffering,  and  sorrow  of  the 
man  incarcerated  because  of  his  citizen- 
ship. 

It  was  my  privilege  when  I  first  came 
to  Congress  to  meet  Ray  Cromley  and  to 
hear  firsthand  about  some  of  his  experi- 
ences and  reactions.  Later,  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  that  was  sent  to 
Manila  to  represent  our  Government  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
public, I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
in  Tokyo  where  he  had  returned  at  the 
request  of  General  MacArthur  to  serve 
as  an  adviser. 

Much  has  been  written  about  oiu-  pris- 
oners of  war  in  North  Vietnam.  In  all  of 
the  wars  the  world  has  known  prisoners 
of  war  always  suffer  and  our  sympathy 
and  admiration  should  go  out  to  them 
and  their  loved  ones,  who  are  left  behind. 
Mr.  Cromley  has  a  message  that  all 
should  read,  and  I  commend  his  article 
to  all  of  you  who  missed  it  when  it  was 
first  published. 

The  article  follows: 
POW's  Must  Peel  the  Unptbd  States  Cares 
(By  Ray  Cromley) 

I  have  been  a  prisoner  of  the  enemy  in 
war.  Six  months  solitary  confinement  In  a 
Japanese  prison  In  World  War  II. 

Perhaps,  then,  I  can  suggest  In  some 
small  way  how  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  now  in  North  Vietnam  feel  after  the 
attempt  at  their  rescue. 

Thinking  back  28  years  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, I  remember  two  things  quite  vividly: 

The  Doollttle  raid  of  April,  1942,  and  the 
visit  of  the  Swiss  government  representa- 
tive, after  I'd  spent  about  five  and  a  half 
months  in  solitary.  During  the  war  the 
neutral  Swiss  represented  U.S.  interests  In 
Tokyo. 

I  remember  strongly  even  today  because 
these  Incidents  brought  hope  to  the  heart 
of  a  prisoner  who.  through  no  one's  fault, 
had  had  no  sign  from  his  government  and 
his  country  during  the  months  of  imprison- 
ment. 

It  did  not  matter  that  the  Doollttle  raid- 
ers had  not  come  to  free  us  prisoners  but 
were  over  Tokyo  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose.  You  could  look  out  the  barred 
window  and  see  American  fliers  were  there. 
For  hours  afterward  you  could  relive  this 
flight  by  watching  the  rising  smoke  and  by 
listening  to  the  excited  conversations  of  the 
guards.  You  could  feel  and  hear  and  know 
yourself  that  something  was  being  done — 
and  In  a  way  you  could  feel  that  It  was  being 
done  for  you.  You  were  part  of  It. 


When  the  Swiss  came,  I  cried.  I  cried  be- 
cause I  said  to  myself,"  "My  country  cares!" 
I  aald  It  over  again  and  over  again  in  happy 
agonizing  gulps.  In  the  months  of  holding 
In  during  daily  questioning  by  teams  of 
guards  and  of  sitting,  eating,  sleeping  in  my 
cell,  I  had  not  realized  how  alone  I  had  come 
to  feel  myself. 

The  freedom  in  my  soul  and  in  my  voice 
was  not  the  thought  of  rescue  or  release 
(pleasant  as  that  would  be)  that  mattered 
so  much  as  the  thought  that  my  country 
cared  enough  for  me — for  us,  that  the  Swiss 
should  come  to  see  each  of  us  individually 
even  for  a  few  minutes  and  should  be  at- 
tempting, whether  successfully  or  not,  to 
do  something  for  us. 

I  still  remember  the  room  In  which  m; 
Swiss  visitor  and  I  sat.  I  remember  the  ex- 
pression on  his  face  and  the  way  his  lips 
moved  when  he  talked. 

He  asked  me  a  few  questions  and  we 
talked  a  little,  the  normal  things  men  say 
to  each  other.  He  did  not  promise  anything. 
It  was  then  not  yet  clear  whether  negotia- 
tions for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  would  be 
successful.  But  I  walked  back  down  that 
prison  hall  with  my  heart  singing  as  loudly, 
as  strongly,  as  powerfully  and  as  triumph- 
antly as  a  gigantic  choir  in  a  cathedral  as  if 
heaven  had  opened  wide. 

I  was  a  man  and  an  American  and  nothing 
could  defeat  my  soul. 

I  never  saw  my  Swiss  friend  again.  But 
he  will  remain  my  friend  until  the  day  I 
die. 

It  is  hope  that  men  require  when  they 
are  prisoners  of  war.  And  a  belief  that  their 
country  cares.  And  their  wives  and  children. 

With  these  a  man  can  endure  all  things. 
Sickness,  loneliness,  beatings,  death. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PRESENCE  OF 
U.S.  ARMED  FORCES  IN  CAMBODIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  General  Council  of  Ford  Local  600  of 
the  United  Auto  Workers  in  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  unanimously  adopted  on  February 
14.  1971,  a  resolution  expressing  their 
(Hiposition  to  the  "continued  presence 
and  use  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Cam- 
bodia and  the  rest  of  Indochina,"  their 
desire  for  "speedy  termination  of  the 
war,"  and  their  prayer  for  peace  in  that 
"unfortunate  area." 

The  General  Council's  persuasive  ar- 
gument is  of  benefit  to  all  Americans  and 
I  include  the  resolution  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  : 

Resolution  on  Opposition  to  the  Pkesenck 
or  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  Cambodia 

We  are  gravely  concerned  with  the  grow- 
ing role  of  the  United  States  in  the  Cam- 
bodian War.  Par  from  decreasing,  all  indica- 
tions are  that,  contrary  to  the  Cooper-Church 
Amendment  to  the  Military  Appropriation 
Act  of  1970  and  to  the  oft-repeated  declara- 
tions from  the  NIXON  Administration,  the 
United  States  role  and  military  presence  In 
Cambodia  is  actually  increasing. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  stated 
recently  that  "we're  going  to  use  air  power 
(In  Cambodia)  and  I  dont  care  to  get  Into 
a  question  of  semantics  on  that." 

Competent  U.  S.  news  reporters  In  Cam- 
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bodla.  however,  Indicate  the  phrase  "air 
power"  Is  being  used  by  the  Administration 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  mUitary  activities 
beyond  the  conventional  task  of  alrxrianee. 

Vice-President  Agnew  Indicated  on  August 
23  that  "we're  going  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  help  the  Lon  Nol  government"  because 
"the  whole  matter  of  Cambodia  is  related 
to  the  security  of  troops  in  Vietnam."  The 
argument  of  the  Vice-President  Is  precisely 
the  one  now  used  by  the  Administration  to 
explain  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  last  spring. 

This  Administration,  which  came  to  power 
on  the  promise  to  disengage  from  war  In 
South  Vietnam,  is  clearly  not  keeping  Its 
pledge.  Increasing  mUltary  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam  will  further  widen  the  fight- 
ing and  will  not  bring  this  tragic  war  to  an 

end. 

This  administration's  concept  of  ending 
the  war  obviously  seems  Ixised  on  the  hope 
that  it  can  win.  The  fallacy  of  that  concept 
should  have  become  clear  in  the  years  since 
U.S.  advisors  were  first  sent  into  Vietnam. 

National  governments  In  a  democracy  are 
expected  to  abide  broadly  by  the  wishes  of 
the  people  rather  than  by  the  wishes  of  their 
generals.  If  the  two  are  opposed,  the  former 
should  prevail.  We  thus  unreservedly  con- 
demn the  use  of  any  American  troops  In 
Cambodia  In  the  air,  on  the  ground  or  by 
any  other  means. 

If  our  presence  in  Indochina  could  ever 
have  been  justified  In  terms  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  others,  that  obligation  has  been 
more  than  met  by  the  43,000  dead,  hundreds 
of  thousands  maimed  and  wounded,  and 
hundreds  of  bombed  and  burned  villages  and 
towns  in  Indochina.  Let  us  now  commit  our- 
selves to  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  and  the 
restoration  of  peaceful  conditions  In  Indo- 
china. 

Further,  the  excessive  and  prohibitive  ex- 
penditures of  billions  of  dollars  for  military 
purposes  In  Indochina  has  placed  a  tremen- 
dous strain  upon  our  national  economy;  It 
has  been  a  very  Important  factor  In  the  crea- 
tion of  the  present  rampant  inflation  In  our 
country.  It  has  resulted  in  the  constantly  In- 
creasing number  of  layoffs  and  unemploy- 
ment in  our  nation  today. 

These  billions  of  dollars  which  have  been, 
and  are  being  wasted.  In  financing  this  un- 
fortunate war  In  Indochina,  and  elsewhere, 
could  be  utilized  much  more  constructively  In 
solving  the  many  grave  problems  that  exist 
In  our  country  and  could  thereby  reduce  In- 
flation, unemployment  and  layoffs. 

The  General  Council  of  Ford  Local  #600, 
In  session  on  February  14,  1971,  represent- 
ing a  total  of  33.000  In-plant  employees  and 
15,000  retired  members,  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  recommendation  of  the  Local 
Officers  and  Executive  Board,  to  urge  our 
government  to  take  immediate  steps  to  ef- 
fectuate the  speedy  termination  of  the  War 
in  Indochina  and  the  restoration  of  peace. 


IP  THE  MILITARY  IS  TO  BE  USED 
TO  QUELL  RIOTS.  IT  IS  ENTITLED 
TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  TROUBLE- 
MAKERS, THEIR  BACKGROUND 
AND  MOTIVATIONS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
disclosure  of  the  Army's  "civil  disturb- 
ance Information  collection  plan,"  has 
generated  a  considerable  amount  of  pub- 
licity. Some  tmderstandable  concern 
has  been  expressed  by  those  who  feel  the 
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scope  of  surveillance,  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan,  were  too  broad 
and  that  names  of  some  Individuals  were 
mentioned  who  obviously  were  not  sus- 
pect in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

But  let  us  see  what  this  is  all  about 
and  not  throw  the  baby  out  with  the 
wash.  Mistakes  that  were  made — and 
there  must  have  been  some — should  be 
corrected.  Although  the  plan  has  been  re- 
scinded, it  would  seem  that,  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  some  sort  of  surveillance 
will  be  continued.  If  not  carried  out  by 
military  intelligence,  I  would  assume  the 
FBI  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  be 
active  In  that  role.  It  would  seem  that 
in  view  of  the  monumental  scope  of  the 
problem,  both  sources  should  be  drawn 
upon. 

This  does  not  mean  that  in  keeping 
track  of  troublemakers  the  investigators 
should  use  scatter  guns  or  Involve  any 
innocent  f>eople  in  their  factfinding  op- 
erations. The  important  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  is  that  the  Army's  recent  sur- 
veillance activities  should  not  be  con- 
demned willy-nilly,  because  the  objec- 
tives were  obviously  valid  and  laudable. 

Let  us  examine  those  objectives.  When 
initiated  on  May  2,  1968,  the  plan  was 
explained  in  these  words: 

The  Army  is  well  aware  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  both  the  anti-war 
and  racial  movements  are  sincere  Americans. 
It  also  realizes  that  In  both  groups  there  is 
a  small  but  virulent  number  who  are  out  to 
tear  America  apart.  .  .  .  These  are  the  ac- 
tivists that  control  the  violent  action. 

If  the  Army  must  be  used  to  quell  violence 
it  wants  to  restore  law  and  order  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  return  to  its  normal  pro- 
tective role — to  do  this  It  must  know  In 
advance  as  much  as  possible  about  the  well- 
springs  of  violence  and  the  heart  and  nerve 
causes  of  chaos. 

The  Army  seeks  only  to  collect  that  needed 
to  exercise  honest  and  sound  judgment  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken  In  suppressing 
rampant  violence  and  restoring  order.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  objectives  thus  expressed  are 
valid.  No  one  would  quarrel  with  tiie 
fact  that  if  the  Army,  including  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  is  to  be  kept  trained  for 
riot  control,  it  should  be  armed  with  in- 
formation about  the  people  responsible 
for  such  riots,  their  backgrounds,  and 
motivations. 

The  military  has  been  called  upon 
many  times  to  quell  riots  smd  other  civil 
disturbances.  That  has  happened  in  the 
past  and  it  will  happen  in  the  future, 
when  civil  authorities  find  it  necessary 
to  call  for  such  help.  Thus,  knowledge 
about  those  who  seem  to  habitually 
spearhead  such  disturbances  is  implicit 
in  the  mission  the  military  Is  called  upon 
to  perform. 

A  very  lucid  and  timely  discussion  of 
this  topic  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  carried  in  the  February  26  issue 
of  the  Evening  Star,  written  by  a  former 
staff  director  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  That  letter  follows: 
Defends  MiLrrABY  Sleuthing 

Sik:  Recent  headlines  have  convicted  the 
Army  of  "Civil  Spying"  and  "Snooping."  The 
caption  on  a  Carl  Rowan  column  proclaimed 
"Military  Threatening  U.S.  Freedom"  (by 
"spying  on  civilians").  Prank  Oetleln  has 
stated    that    the    as    yet   unproved    charges 
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against  the  Army  are  "an  authentic  outrage" 
which  should  "make  us  aU  tremble."  A  Star 
editorial  stated  that  all  Americans  should  be 
"startled"  by  the  charges  and,  while  pro- 
claiming that  you  would  not  pass  Judgment 
until  more  facts  are  available,  strongly  Im- 
plied that  the  Army  was  guilty  of  unconsti- 
tutional action. 

The  foUowing  facU,  it  is  hoped,  will  help 
your  readers  place  in  projjer  perspective  some 
of  the  extremist,  highly  emotional  statements 
made  by  Star  and  other  writers,  based  on 
Senator  Sam  Elrvln's  allegations  against  the 
Army. 

Beginning  with  the  Harlem  riot  of  1964  and 
continuing  through  the  national  antiwar 
"demonstrations"  of  this  year,  this  country 
has  been  plagued  by  recurrences  of  mass  vio- 
lence. They  have  led  to  several  congressional 
investigations  and  the  appointment  of  a 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  ClvU  Dis- 
orders (the  Kerner  Commission)  to  study  the 
causes  and  propose  solutions  to  what  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  citizens  have  con- 
sidered a  grave  danger  to  our  country. 

In  its  report  published  In  the  spring  of 
1968,  the  Kerner  Commission  pointed  out 
that  75  disorders  already  studied  by  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  had  resulted  in  83  deaths. 
More  people  have  been  klUed  in  hundreds  of 
disturbances  that  have  taken  place  since 
then  and  property  damage  from  recurring, 
large-scale  violence  has  cost  the  American 
people  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  in 
addition  to  thousands  of  personal  injuries. 

ACCUKATX    information    ABSENT 

The  Kerner  Commission  In  Its  recommen- 
dations for  a  program  of  national  action  to 
solve  the  problem  of  mass  violence  made  the 
following  statement: 

"The  absence  of  accurate  information  both 
before  and  during  a  disorder  has  created  spe- 
cial control  problems  for  police.  Police  de- 
partments must  develop  means  to  obtain 
adequate  intelligence  for  planning  purposes, 
as  well  as  on-the-scene  information  for  use 
in  police  operations  during  a  disorder. 

"An  Intelligence  unit  staffed  with  full-time 
personnel  should  be  established  to  gather, 
evaluate,  analyze,  and  disseminate  Informa- 
tion on  potential  as  well  as  actual  civil  dis- 
orders. It  should  provide  police  administra- 
tors and  commanders  with  reliable  informa- 
tion essential  for  assessment  and  decision- 
making. It  should  use  undercover  police  per- 
sonnel and  informants,  but  it  should  also 
draw  on  community  leaders,  agencies,  and 
organizations  In  the  ghetto." 

The  police  forces  of  a  few  of  our  major 
cities  have  had  excellent  intelligence  units 
for  years.  The  New  York  City  police  force, 
for  example,  has  penetrated  a  plot  to  blow  up 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  Liberty  Bell  and  other  criminal- 
political  conspiracies.  The  Chicago  police  did 
an  outstanding  job  of  developing  intelligence 
on  the  planned  disruption  of  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic Convention.  Because  of  underflnanc- 
ing,  however,  most  police  forces  In  the  U.S. 
have  had  no  intelligence  units  or  Inadequate 
ones.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  massive  vio- 
lence took  many  of  our  largest  cities  by  sur- 
prise. Without  intelligence  they  were  caught 
completely  unprepared. 

COm.D    NOT    CONTROL    IT 

The  violence  of  1967  was  so  great  that  local 
police  and  National  Guard  forces  could  not 
control  it.  and  the  Army  was  given  the  duty 
of  lending  assistance.  A  costly  riot  control 
center  was  erected  at  the  Pentagon.  The 
Army  assigned  seven  task  forces,  each  of  bri- 
gade size  (about  2,000  men)  ic«  immediate 
response  to  calls  for  federal  assistance  In  con- 
trolling civil  disorders. 

The  above  quote  from  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission report  concerning  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  police  intelligence  gathering  became 
appUcable  to  the  Army  when  It  was  assigned 
riot-control  duties. 

Increased  attention  to  police  departments 
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and  the  problem  of  riot  control  bas  Improved 
the  overall  police  Intelligence  situation,  but 
It  18  still  far  from  adequate.  The  FBI  haa 
very  effectively  penetrated  the  older  sub- 
versive groups,  but  there  has  been  such  a 
proliferation  of  new  organization  of  thte 
tjp«  In  recent  years  that  logic  indicates  !t« 
penetration  of  them  Is  not  on  the  same  level. 
Moreover,  It  U  not  keyed  primarily  to  riot- 
control  Intelligence  and  on-the-spot  coverage 
of  the  ntimeroua  demonstrations  that  are 
continually  taking  place.  For  this  reason,  in 
an  era  of  continuing,  widespread  confronta- 
tion-demonstrations, many  of  which  con- 
tain the  seeds  of  violence,  It  would  seem 
that  auxiliary  forces  In  his  area  are  required. 
The  traditional  agencies  Just  don't  have  the 
personnel  needed  for  the  task. 

A  recently  released  annual  report  of  the 
FBI  states  that  black  extremist  groups  are 
still  "promoting  racial  unrest  and  discon- 
tent" and  have  conducted  "guerrilla-type 
warfare."  It  also  points  out  that  the  Weath- 
ermen are  concentrating  on  "urban  guerrilla 
warfare"  and  asserts  that  "physical  rlota  and 
confrontations,"  along  with  bombings  and 
terrorist  attacks  by  the  New  Left,  are  "a 
distinct  danger  to  our  national  security." 

HAS  CONTINBXNG  OBUGATION 

Thus,  as  long  as  the  Army  has  Its  riot- 
control  assignment.  It  has  a  continuing  obli- 
gation to  gather  all  possible  InformaUon 
about  organizations  and  Individuals  who 
have  or  may  instigate  rioting  and  violence. 

This  letter  Is  not  intended  as  a  complete 
defense  of  all  the  Army  may  have  done  In 
the  area  of  Intelligence  gathering  In  relation 
to  Its  riot  control  duties.  Some  mistakes  may 
have  been  made  (though  none  has  been 
proved  as  yet) .  With  hundreds  of  InteUlgence 
agents,  many  of  them  young  and  relatively 
Inexperienced,  suddenly  thrown  Into  a  com- 
pletely new  type  of  work — gathering  data  on 
domestic  dissident  groups — It  would  be  a 
miracle  if  there  were  not  some  booboos.  If 
there  were  some,  they  are  to  be  regretted — 
and  corrected.  But  they  are  not  grounds  for 
wholesale,  free-swinging  denunciation  of  the 
Army  and  it's  taking  st^w  which,  the  ma- 
jority of  authorities  agree,  are  essential  to 
sound  riot-control  operations. 

No  one  could  object  if  Star  columnists, 
reporters  and  editors  uncovered  some  mis- 
takes In  the  Army's  operations  and  calmly 
called  for  their  correction.  What  must  be 
deplored  Is  the  fact  that  the  items  publUhed 
on  this  subject  have  not  treated  the  subject 
objectively  and  in  perspective,  defending  the 
right  and  Indicating  the  need  for  Army  in- 
telligence gathering  in  this  area  In  line  with 
its  riot  control  obligations. 

Not  long  ago  The  Star  favorably  reviewed 
an  excellent  book  on  this  general  subject, 
"The  Hiot  Makers,"  by  Exigene  Methvln.  who 
has  devoted  ten  years  to  the  study  of  VS. 
and  foreign  riots,  their  Instigation  and  con- 
trol. News  coverage  of  the  Army  "spying" 
controversy  indicates  a  compelling  need  for 
study  of  this  scholarly  work  by  many  writers 
and  commentators. 

Francis  J.  McNamaka. 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT  CON- 
STITDENTS— MARCH    1,    1971 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVK8 

Monday.  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  second  of  three 
reports  on  the  Nation's  growing  welfare 
crisis: 
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(EorroB'a  Norx. — This  Is  the  second  of  three 
reports  on  the  Nation's  growing  welfare 
crisis.) 

President  Nixon,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  scored  the  coxintry's  welfare  sys- 
tem as  a  "monstrous,  oontlnulng  outrage." 
He  found,  in  that  choice  of  words,  wide- 
spread agreement — from  recipients  of  wel- 
fare who  say  payments  axe  not  enough  to 
sustAln  a  decent  life — ^from  administrators 
of  welfare,  who  wrestle  with  red  Upe  and 
regulations  to  deal  with  the  most  disadvan- 
taged In  our  society — and  from  the  taxpay- 
ers, who  foot  the  bill  for  all  of  it. 

As  the  costs  of  welfare  (»14.a  bUllon  last 
year)  and  the  number  of  recipients  (13.6 
million  last  year)  accelerate,  the  financial 
stability  of  State  and  local  governments  Is 
being  threatened.  As  the  need  to  pay  for 
welfare  has  Increased,  some  State  and  local 
officials  have  been  forced  to  cut  back  on 
other  public  services. 

There  Is  a  growing  rebellion  at  this  level 
of  government  against  the  rising  costs  of 
welfare.  The  governors  of  Indiana  and  Cali- 
fornia have  been  quoted  as  saying  they  are 
considering  withdrawing  their  states  from 
the  Federal-state  program  and  operating  a 
much  lees  costly  system  of  benefits  on  state 
and  local  funds. 

Understandably,  the  Ire  of  middle-income 
wage  earners  Is  rising,  too,  as  welfare  costs 
go  up.  Those  who  carry  the  main  burden  of 
taxes  are  angered  and  frustrated  at  the 
prospects  of  funding  cuts  for  public  services 
to  accommodate  burgeoning  welfare  rolls. 

Out  of  this  frustration  has  grown  the  be- 
lief that  most  welfare  recipients  are  lazy  In- 
dividuals who  would  rather  live  on  a  dole 
than  work.  Periodic  reports  of  welfare  fraud 
(e.g.  Nevada's  recent  elimination  of  22  per- 
cent of  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  cases 
because  of  undeclared  Income)  have  added 
to  the  myth.  In  the  absence  of  detailed  in- 
formation about  the  people  on  welfare,  this 
view  has  become  ingrained  in  the  public's 
mind. 

The  first  detailed  censxis  of  the  numbers 
on  public  assistance  wasn't  developed  until 
the  mld-1960's.  It  revealed,  among  other 
things,  that  of  the  7.3  million  Americans  on 
welfare  at  that  time,  only  160,000  were  males 
old  enough  to  work.  Of  that  num»>er,  100.- 
000  were  Incapacitated  beyond  the  ability 
to  work  or  to  be  trained  for  work.  That  left 
50,000  employable  men  on  the  welfare  rolls — 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

The  largest  category  of  welfare  recipients 
was  that  of  the  ohUdren — 3.6  million.  An- 
other 2.1  million  were  over  66  years  of  age, 
and  most  of  them  were  women.  Another 
700,000  were  blind  or  so  severely  handi- 
capped they  could  not  work,  and  still  an- 
other 900,000  were  mothers  of  young  chil- 
dren. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Income 
Maintenance  Programs,  which  recently  com- 
pleted a  22-month  study  of  welfare  pro- 
grams, concluded:  "The  poor  cannot  be 
divided  into  those  who  will  work  and  those 
who  will  not.  Unemployment  or  underem- 
ployment among  the  poor  la  often  due  to 
forces  they  cannot  control." 

If  the  present  welfare  crisis  was  primarily 
a  matter  of  "free  loading"  or  cheating  on 
welfare  rolls,  the  solution  to  the  problem 
would  be  relatively  easy.  The  problem  is  far 
more  complex.  To  begin  with,  it  helps  to 
separate  fact  and  myth: 

Myth:  Most  welfare  recipients  are  black. 
Fact:  White  recipients  account  for  68  per- 
cent of  tlie  total.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
Nation's  poor  an  white. 

Myth:  Some  are  getting  rich  on  welfare. 
Fact:  Benefits  for  Aid  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC)  famiUes  now  average  $185  a 
month  across  the  country,  which  is  43  per- 
cent below  the  Federal  government's  pov- 
erty line. 
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Myth:  Many  are  freeloaders.  Fact:  Obvi- 
ously there  is  some  cheating,  but  recent 
government  studies  estimate  that  only  four 
out  of  every  1000  of  those  on  welfare  cheat. 

Myth:  Once  on  welfare  rolls,  they  stay 
on.  Fact:  The  typical  AFDC  recipient  gtayi 
on  welfare  for  23  months,  according  to  HEW 
figures.  About  60  percent  of  the  AFDC  tta- 
lllee  are  receiving  welfare  for  the  first  time. 

Myth:  They  have  children  to  stay  on  wel- 
fare. Fact:  The  average  AFDC  family  is 
four,  compared  to  a  national  average  of  4.2 
children.  Moreover,  in  two-thirds  of  the  wri- 
fare  families,  all  the  children  have  the  same 
parents. 


CONGRESSMEN  VERSUS  PRESIDENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTidav,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  2 
successive  days  last  week,  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star  published  editorials  can- 
didly discussing  the  actions  of  some 
Members  of  Congress  in  their  methods 
of  opposing  the  President's  programs, 
especially  his  handling  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The  editorials  speak  for  themselves  in 
loud  and  clear  tones  and  need  no  further 
comment  from  me  to  better  the  import 
of  their  message.  I  include  the  editorials 
from  the  February  22  and  February  23 
editions  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Febbuast  22 — A  Bad  Day:  CoNCBXssidUi 
Versus  President 

Today  is  the  true  Washington's  birthday, 
but  it  also  marks,  oddly  enough,  the  da; 
when  American  politics  sunk  to  Its  lowest, 
rottenest,  most  viciously  partisan  point. 

On  Feb.  22,  over  100  years  ago,  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  a  charge  of  Im- 
peachment against  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  Lin- 
coln's assassination. 

The  Congress,  then  controlled  by  "Radical 
Republicans"  from  the  northern  states  and 
stooges  placed  in  office  via  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  southern  states,  had  passed  a 
"law"  over  Presidential  veto  whereby  Con- 
gress named  the  Secretary  of  War  and  C<m- 
gress  ran  the  War  Department  instead  of  the 
President. 

The  law  was  patently  unconstitutional, 
and  Johnson  promptly  fired  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  assert  his  authority  and  bring  the 
matter  to  a  test  before  the  Supreme  Court 
on  constitutional  grounds. 

Instead,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  the  bill  of  Impeachment  to  try  the 
President  before  the  Senate  and  throw  him 
out  of  office  for  "violating  a  law  of  Congress" 
and  defying  the  Congress. 

The  trial  In  the  Senate  was  held,  and  the 
anti-Johnson  men  had  the  votes  regardless 
of  the  evidence. 

But  in  the  final  crunch,  they  lost  by  a 
single  vote  because  one  man  couldn't  bring 
himself  to  such  a  dishonest  political  act  and 
usurpation  of  power  under  false  pretenses. 
He  accepted  political  oblivion  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  and  the  continuity  of  the 
United  States  as  a  government  of  separate 
powers. 

(Congress  was  also  moving  to  take  over 
the  Supreme  Court  at  that  time.) 

In  the  fullness  of  time,  history  has  labeled 
Senator  Thad  Stevens  as  a  dangerous,  un- 
stable power- mad  fanatic  and  his  chief  ally, 
Senator  Ben  Wade,  as  an  utter  scoundrel. 
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All  now  agree  the  impeachment  effort  was 
%  purely  political  trial  and  the  most  disgrace- 
ful performance  ever  staged  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  curious  that  such  a  struggle  should 
nuu-K  Its  anniversary  In  an  atmosphere  where 
once  again  there  is,  indeed,  a  battle  between 
an  opposing  political  faction  In  the  Congress 
tad  the  President  Involving  the  President's 
traditional  and  constitutional  powers  as 
Commander-in-Chief. 

It  Is  curious  that  once  again  there  is  a 
major  effort  by  a  group  In  the  Congress  to 
exert  specific  controls  over  the  decisions  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  In  terms  of  his 
function  In  the  field 

As  In  Andrew  Johnson's  day.  the  issue  Is 
charged  with  emotionalism  and  passionate 
appeals  to  feeling. 

As  in  Johnson's  day.  there  is  much  mor* 
actually  Involved  and  at  stake  than  the  wis- 
dom of  today's  limited  actions  in  today's 
specific  situation. 

At  stake  Is  the  very  structure  of  decision- 
making, and  the  question  of  whether  admin- 
istrative decisions  can  continue  to  be  made 
in  pace  with  events,  or  whether  the  legis- 
lative, deliberative,  and  debating  section  of 
the  U.S.  government  Is  going  to  begin  mak- 
ing administrative  decisions. 

Events  do  not  wait  upon  legislation  in  the 
fields  of  foreign  policy  or  military  policy. 
Events  proceed  with  or  without  us. 
Events  in  these  fields,  all  experience  dem- 
onstrates, will  not  await  a  Congressional  de- 
bate. 
That  Is  the  real  problem. 
A  legislative  body  Is  not  designed  to  make 
executive  decisions  and  cannot  function  re- 
sponsibly or  effectively  in  the  administra- 
tive area. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  philosophy  or  of 
desirability. 

It  Is  a  fact  with  which  we  are  obliged  to 
llTe — or  pay  the  Inevitable  price  for  default. 
Either  system  will  be  imperfect,  but  delay 
and  Inaction  Is  certainly  the  surest  way  to 
guarantee  utter  disaster  In  some  future  clr- 
cumatances  In  which  events  demand  an  im- 
mediate answer — or  else. 

In  their  eagerness  to  have  their  way  in  a 
passing  situation  of  this  day,  and  In  their 
political  fervor,  some  of  our  Senators  are 
tampering  with  a  very  basic  principle  of 
operational  government  and  practices  which 
could  cripple  us  in  unknown  future  emer- 
gencies. 

It  Is  a  dangerous  game  to  play  In  1071. 
even  as  It  was  over  100  years  ago.  And  one 
which  ultimately  brings  odium  not  fame  in 
history's  cold  eye. 

Weigh  Nixon  on  Deeds 

Richard  Nixon  Is  supposed  to  be,  ac- 
cording to  his  long-time  critics,  "Tricky 
Dicky,"  a  completely  amoral  political  gim- 
mick artist  with  no  principles  or  purpose 
other  than  to  manipulate  to  be  on  the  side 
of  winning  public  opinion. 

Ever  since  Lyndon  Johnson  decided  not  to 
run  there  has  been  a  cheerful  whoop-de-do 
among  the  demonstrator  groups,  and  some 
of  the  more  chauvinistic  newscasters,  that 
"we  did  It,"  and  that  public  pressures  creates 
national  policy  In  all  matters. 

This  "Justifies"  such  people  to  themselves 
(and  makes  the  TV  hucksters  feel  Immensely 
powerful)  in  the  business  of  "making  things 
happen"  through  pubUc  uproar. 

Another  version  is  the  urge  which  often 
strikes  some,  quite  naturally,  who  oome  to  the 
newspaper  and  want  us  to  front  a  "Letter- 
writing  campaign."  "If  they  get  enough  let- 
ters, they  will  do  such  and  such,"  is  the  pitch. 

Well,  far  be  it  from  us  to  belittle  our 
own  business,  and  evidence  of  public  opinion 
at  any  given  time  Is  certainly  a  factor  In 
decision-making  in  a  democracy. 

But  It  Is  only  one  factor. 

Public  opinion  cannot  make  It  feasible  to 
shorten  the  moon-flight  to  10  hours,  for  ex- 
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ample,  or  increase  the  capacity  of  Apollo  to 
carry  five  next  time. 

Public  opinion  will  not  persuade  a  doctor 
to  do  brain  surgery  to  remove  a  spUnter  from 
a  toe. 

And  whether  it  is  an  academic  process  of 
decision-making  and  "who  wins  the  argu- 
ment" to  us  or  not,  people  working  with 
experience  and  expertise  in  the  realm  of  the 
possible  have  no  choice  but  to  consider  time, 
space,  numbers,  dollars,  and  other  physical 
factors  in  determining  what  is  likely  to  work 
and  what  Is  not. 

They  are  Involved  with  the  physical  prob- 
lems involved  in  detail,  and  those  prob- 
lems and  the  means  of  solving  them  are  po- 
tent factors  which  cannot  be  overlooked  and 
are  often  less  changeable  than  public  opinion. 

The  State  engineers  are  not  going  to  com- 
mit $20,000,000  to  building  a  bridge  at  Pekln, 
for  example,  that  they  are  convinced  would 
turn  Into  a  fiasco  after  It  was  built — no 
matter  what  public  or  political  pressure 
might  exist  for  some  such  site.  The  first 
essential  is  that  it  has  to  work  after  it's 
done. 

The  physical  conditions,  ^eciflc  events, 
and  physical  actions  of  others  have  to  be 
taken  Into  account  as  well  as  domestic  "opin- 
ion." 

There's  no  choice,  really,  unless  a  fellow 
is  completely  amoral. 

And  whether  It  makes  some  folks  howling 
mad  in  their  direct  passions  on  this  issue 
or  not,  the  obvious  truth  is  that  the  president 
who  had  the  cool  nerve  to  add  up  the  physi- 
cal facts  available  to  him  and  okay  the 
South  Vietnamese  plan  to  cut  the  cancerous 
Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  simply  doesn't  Jibe  with 
the  "opportunistic"  Nixon  "image."  pursuing 
popularity  at  any  price. 

He  has  obviously  done  what  he  thought 
would  do  the  most  good  even  though  It  had  to 
be  a  painful  decision  politically. 

You  can't  have  it  both  ways. 

It's  time  to  get  off  the  kick  that  Nixon 
Is  a  cheap  political  OM>ortunist  if  he  does 
one  thing  and  damn  him  as  a  tricky  tyrant 
sinfully  "defying"  public  opinion,  when  he 
does  something  else. 

That  double-standard  conduct  can  only 
be  explained  by  unjust,  unfair,  unreasonable 
prejudice. 

It's  about  time  we  viewed  the  president  as 
a  man  with  a  very  tough  Job  trjrlng  to  do  It 
the  best  he  can — and  measure  him  simply 
by  how  well  he  succeeds.  How  do  his  decisions 
come  out? 


OUR  COURSE  IN  SPACE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  monthly  lunch  of  the 
National  Space  Club  provided  us  with  a 
good  opportunity  to  hear  an  address  by 
William  Anders,  one  of  our  outstanding 
astronauts,  who  now  serves  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council. 

Bin  Anders'  speech  was  of  interest  to 
all  of  us  who  attended  the  lunch.  He 
made  special  note  of  President  Nixon's 
space  policy  for  the  1970's  and  gave  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  axiministration's 
budget  proposals,  which  support  that 
policy. 

As  I  believe  that  Bill  Anders'  speech 
is  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people,  I  am  placing  his  re- 
marks in  the  CoKGRXssioNAL  Rkcosd  for 
wider  coverage. 
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I  am  also  including  the  introductory 
remarks  to  Bill  Anders"  speech  given  by 
Alan  Smith  of  WTTG-TV,  Washington, 
D.C.  Mr.  Smith,  an  outstanding  televi- 
sion journalist,  is  anchorman  on  the  13 
o'clock  evening  news  for  Metromedia 
Television  in  the  metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area.  Mr.  Smith's  reporting  of  the 
exciting  Apollo  lunar  missions  has 
brought  many  distinguished  awards  to 
Metromedia  news. 
Introduction  or  William  Anders  by  Alan 

Smith,  Metromedia  Television  (WTTO-TV 

Washington  ) 

I'm  especially  pleased  to  be  here  since  now 
I  can  learn  from  the  experts  what  all  those 
alphabet-soup  space-terms  we  throw  around 
GO  easily  on  television  really  mean.  .  .  . 

Frankly,  until  the  Apollo  14  mission,  those 
of  us  in  TV  had  finally  managed  to  memorize 
most  of  the  lingo.  But  now  It  seems  we  have 
to  leai'n  a  whole  new  set  of  exotic  terms  .  .  . 
like  .  .  .  bogle  .  .  .  birdie  .  .  .  eagle  .  .  .  mashle 
and  6  Iron  . . . 

Seriously,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  am  quite  proud  of  our  country's  space  ac- 
complishments .  .  .  and  so,  it  is  not  merely 
a  Job  when  we  cover  a  space  mission  ...  It 
Is  something  we  have  a  deep  Interest  in. 

Frequently,  we  hear  the  argument  of 
"priorities  at  home."  and  they  can't  be  ig- 
nored. But  it  would  be  terribly  short-sighted, 
I  believe,  to  throttle  space-exploration  .  .  . 
and  the  benefits  to  man  that  can  accrue  from 
that,  by  subscribing  to  that  "priorities  argu- 
ment." I  believe  there  can  be  a  sensible  bal- 
ance In  both  areas. 

As  for  manned,  versus  unmanned  space- 
filght ...  I  believe  the  human  factor  will  pre- 
vail. I  think  the  problems  of  the  Apollo  14 
attest  to  that.  As  we  said  on  the  air  at  the 
time.  .  .  as  sophisticated  as  we  can  make  ma- 
chines, two  Inanimate  sensors  .  . .  haven't  the 
ability  yet  to  stick  their  heads  together  and 
say  .  .  .  Hey.  let's  try  this.  The  Apollo  14  mis- 
sion might  well  have  been  scrubbed,  had  it 
been  an  unmanned  flight  .  .  . 

In  addition.  I  happen  to  feel  that  man's 
ability  to  evaluate  the  intangible,  can  pro- 
vide far  greater  understanding  of  space  (with 
the  help  of  his  machines,  of  course)  than 
could  those  machines  alone.  .  .  . 

And  that  brings  us  to  our  guest  this  after- 
noon . .  .  whom  I  am  very  proud  to  Introduce. 

I  think  It  Is  quite  unnecessary  to  run  off  the 
long  list  of  credentials  and  honors  belong- 
ing to  our  guest  today  ...  I  am  sure  they  are 
well-known  to  all  of  you,  since  he  Is  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Space  Club  .  .  .  and  hla  face  and 
deeds  have  been  weU-documented  on  tele- 
vision. 

You  may  recall  that  he  spent  Christmas 
1968  .  .  .  out  of  the  country  ...  on  a  trip  that 
was  the  first  of  lU  kind  .  .  .  The  Apollo  8 
mission  to  the  Moon.  Since  that  historic  feat, 
our  gueat  baa  chalked  up  many  honors  .  .  . 
among  them  NASA  Distinguished  Service 
Award  .  .  .  and  the  Air  Force's  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  . . . 

In  1969,  because  of  his  space  knowledge  and 
expertise,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  to  head  the  staff  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council.  The  Council  has 
the  responslblUty  of  advising  and  assisting 
the  President  In  the  policies  and  performance 
of  the  entire  Aeronautics  and  Space  Field. 
It's  my  pleasure,  therefore,  to  Introduce  . . . 
former  Astronaut  .  .  .  and  now.  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  .  .  .  Mr.  William  Anders.  .  .  . 

Oxnt  Course  in  Space 
(Address  by  WUllam  A.  Anders) 
Last  December  I  listened  to  Pat  Moynl- 
han's  farewell  remarks  to  the  Cabinet  and 
Sub-Cabinet  when  be  pointed  out  some  areas 
in  which  we  in  the  Administration  could  Im- 
prove the  way  we  were  doing  our  Jobs.  One 
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point  that  I  particularly  remember  was  his 
claim  that  too  often  It  seemed  that  we  had 
not  really  listened  to  what  the  President  had 
said.  Our  own  actions,  he  sxiggested,  were 
too  often  guided  by  what  we  imagined  the 
President  wanted  or  did  not  want,  based  on 
some  other  source  than  the  President's  own 
words.  This  lack  of  aural  acuity  was  a  great 
shame,  Moynlhan  continued,  because  In  his 
first  two  years  In  the  White  House  President 
Nixon  had  made  a  series  of  Important  and 
Innovative  policy  statements,  ones  which 
those  In  his  Administration  sometimes  ap- 
peared not  to  hear,  not  to  believe,  or  even  to 
forget. 

As  I  listened  to  Moynlhan,  It  occurred  to 
me  that  somewhat  the  same  thought  could  be 
applied  against  some  members  of  the  space 
community.  I  hear  talk  about  the  lack  of  a 
U.S.  space  policy  for  the  70"s.  This  surprises 
me  a  bit,  for  there  is  a  clear  and  forward- 
looking  statement  of  that  policy  on  the 
books — a  policy  Issued  by  President  Nixon 
last  March.  Quite  frankly,  I  think  that  some 
have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  that  state- 
ment, and  Its  implications  fcr  the  pace  and 
character  of  our  future  space  activities.  This 
statement  still  stands  and.  In  my  view,  is  an 
authoritative  description  of  "our  future 
course  in  space." 

I  want  to  begin,  therefore,  by  reminding 
you  of  the  substance  of  the  President's  pol- 
icy for  the  70's  and  then  review  this  year's 
budget  proposals  in  light  of  that  policy.  I 
believe  that  a  consideration  of  the  character 
and  pace  of  the  progrram  shows  that  the 
President  has  becked  up  his  policy  with 
funding  for  its  implementation.  However, 
even  a  Presidential  plan  for  a  comprehensive 
and  balanced  space  program  Is  not  self- 
executing.  We  who  favor  a  continuing  and 
aggressive  program  of  space  activities  must 
help  to  maintain  and  expand  their  base  of 
support.  Working  with  the  Administration 
and  with  Congress,  we  must  convince  the 
people  of  our  country  that  such  a  program 
is,  and  remains,  a  worthwhile  Investment  of 
national  resources.  In  my  estimation,  there 
are  at  least  two  major  selling  points  to  be 
made  In  a  campaign  of  this  native.  One  is 
that  the  program  of  the  70's,  in  addition  to 
its  exploration  and  basic  scientific  content, 
win  produce  real,  relatively  short-term, 
and  easily  evident  practical  applications  and 
benefits.  The  other  is  that  a  strong  national 
space  program  Is  a  prerequisite  for  productive 
international  cooperation  In  space.  I  believe 
the  President  has  underwritten  a  viable  pro- 
gram and  that  he  now  needs  our  support  In 
gaining  Its  nationwide  acceptance. 

First  then,  what  about  the  program  and 
Its  budget  for  PY72? 

After  h«  had  reviewed  the  Space  Task 
Group  report  and  had  heard  other  advice 
regarding  the  future  of  space.  In  the  con- 
text of  the  total  range  of  our  national  needs, 
the  President  Issued  his  space  policy  state- 
ment. That  statement  contained  some  spe- 
cific conclusions  "concerning  the  future  pace 
and  direction  of  our  nation's  space  efforrs." 
I  believe  those  conclusions — expressed  In 
terms  of  three  general  purposes  and  six 
more  specific  objectives — form  the  basis  of 
a  sound  and  balanced  program,  one  which 
we  can,  and  should,  offer  to  the  nation  with 
little  hesitation. 

The  Administration  and,  I  believe,  the  peo- 
ple want  a  balanced  program  aimed  at  ex- 
ploration; at  Increases  In  knowledge:  and 
at  producing  practical  applications  and  bene- 
fits here  on  earth.  To  these  ends,  he  has 
proposed  six  objectives  as  guidelines  for  our 
future  actlvltl«B;  let  me  remind  you  of 
them: 

1 .  exploration  of  the  moon; 

2.  exploration  of  the  planets  and  the 
universe: 

3.  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
space  operations; 

4.  extension  of  man's  capability  to  work 
and  live  In  apace; 
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5.  hastening  and  expanding  the  practical 
applications  of  space  technology; 

6.  encouraging  greater  international  co- 
operation in  space  (the  theme  of  our  Ood- 
dard  dinner). 

I  think  that  If  you  examine  this  year's 
budget  proposals  and  other  actions  of  the 
past  year  in  light  of  these  objectives  you  will 
find  that.  In  the  context  of  the  tremendous 
demands  on  our  nation's  resources,  the  Pres- 
ident Is  taking  meaningful  steps  toward 
achieving  each  of  those  six  objectives.  Let  me 
give  you  some  examples : 

First,  exploration  of  the  moon. 

This  year's  budget  contains  funds  for  all 
three  remaining  Apollo  missions  to  the  moon, 
spacing  these  missions  to  maximize  their 
scientific  returns.  Even  from  the  very  pre- 
liminary reports  of  the  Apollo  14  mission,  I 
think  we  can  once  again  appreciate  the  great 
value  of  man's  presence  in  lunar  exploration. 
The  discrimination  a  highly  trained  explorer 
exercises  In  selecting  geologlcall;-  important 
lunar  material  means  that  each  flight  sig- 
nificantly advances  our  understanding  of 
lunar  structure,  lunar  evolution,  and,  most 
Interestingly,  the  origin  of  the  earth.  To 
capitalize  on  man's  special  abilities,  Apollos 
15,  16  and  17  will  carry  lunar  roving  vehicles 
to  Increase  very  substantially  the  explorer's 
radius  of  action.  Each  succeeding  flight  will 
carry  more  advanced  scientific  equipment. 

Next,  exploration  of  the  planets  and  the 
universe. 

Funds  for  unmanned  exploration  of  the 
solar  system  and  the  universe  have  been  In- 
creased In  this  year's  budget  proposal.  High- 
lights Include  substantial  Increases  or  new 
starts  in  programs  aimed  at  landing  a  space- 
craft on  Mars  In  1976  to  conduct  experiments 
to  determine  whether  life  exists  there;  pro- 
grams aimed  at  sending  spacecraft  both  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  outer  planets  and  to  the 
Inner  planets;  and  programs  aimed  at  de- 
veloping new  orbiting  observatories  for  ob- 
serving high-energy  emissions  from  the  far 
reaches  of  the  universe  and  to  study  the  sun 
and  other  celestial  bodies. 

Third,  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
space  operations. 

Here  funds  are  committed  for  engine  de- 
velopment and  for  continued  airframe  design 
studies  for  the  space  shuttle.  As  you  well 
know,  the  reusable  space  shuttle  Is  the  key 
to  reducing  the  cost  of  space  operations, 
whether  those  operations  Involve  men  or 
not.  In  fact,  I  don't  believe  that  the  shuttle 
should  be  thought  of  as  a  manned  flight 
program  per  se,  but  rather  as  a  transporta- 
tion system  servicing  both  manned  and  un- 
manned science  and  applications  activities 
in  orbit.  Current  estimates  are  that  the  in- 
itial space  shuttle  will  be  the  "DC-S  of  space" 
for  at  least  a  decade  after  It  becomes  opera- 
tional. It  Is  of  utmost  Importance,  therefore, 
to  make  sure  we  select  the  right  shuttle  de- 
sign. We  expect,  on  the  basis  of  ongoing 
studies  now  being  conducted  by  NASA,  to 
have  developed  a  sound  basis  of  understand- 
ing concerning  shuttle  economics  and  air- 
frame design  by  this  summer.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  then  an  appropriate  airframe 
selection  can  be  made  and  that  the  fund- 
ing required  for  Its  development  will  follow. 
I  believe  that  a  cost-effective  shuttle  system 
will  be  flying  during  this  decade  and  that  the 
caution  and  study  now  being  exercised  will 
further  that  end.  It  Is  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  Air  Force  and  NASA  have  recently 
agreed  on  a  single  set  of  performance  char- 
acteristics for  this  national  space  system. 

Fourth,  extension  of  man's  capability  to 
work  and  live  in  space. 

In  the  lunar  program  we  have  seen  the 
value  of  having  man  there — able  to  make 
on-the-spot  decisions.  To  push  ahead  and 
explore  further  man's  c^ability  to  work  and 
live  in  apace,  we  have  the  very  important 
Skylab  program,  which  will  provide  the  es- 
sential experience  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  future  space  activities.  Skylab 
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Is  an  experimental  space  station  in  which, 
over  a  period  of  nine  months  to  a  year,  three 
crews  of  astronauts  will  perform  important 
scientific  and  engineering  tasks  and  will  con- 
duct biomedical  experiments  related  to  their 
own  abilities  to  live  and  work  in  space.  In 
the  Mercury  and  Gemini  programs,  and  in 
Apollo  itself,  we  only  opened  the  door  to  our 
understanding  of  man's  capabilities  and  use- 
fulness in  space.  Though  there  is  much 
promise,  we  can  only  guess  at  the  ultimate 
lises  of  human  discretion,  when  applied  to 
such  diverse  problems  as  earth  resources 
survey,  ultraviolet  astronomy,  manufactur- 
ing and  processing  In  0  gravity,  weather  and 
the  atmospheric  environment  observation, 
and  ftirther  exploration.  The  Skylab  orbiting 
laboratory  Is,  therefore,  a  central  feature  of 
our  space  program  of  the  70's.  in  which  I 
strongly  believe  is  very  necessary. 

Fifth,  hastening  and  expanding  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  space  technology. 

The  proposed  budget  provides  funding  of 
the  previously  planned  space  applications 
program,  including  two  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellites,  Two  Nimbus  Experl- 
mental  Weather  Satellites,  two  Synchronous 
Meteorological  Satellites,  and  two  advanced 
communications  experiments  with  ATS  P&G. 
In  addition,  an  extensive  set  of  ERS  sensors 
will  be  fiown  on  Skylab,  and  other  applica- 
tions-oriented activities  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  crews  of  this  space  laboratory.  May  I 
repeat  my  belief,  and  yours,  too,  I  am  certain, 
that  one  of  the  main  hopes  and  Justifications 
of  our  future  space  program,  manned  and 
unmanned,  lies  In  this  extraordinarily  Im- 
portant realm  of  practical  applications.  More 
on  this  in  a  moment. 

Finally,  encouraging  greater  international 
cooperation  in  space 

There  have  been  Intensifying  efforts  to  ex- 
plore possible  forms  of  international  coop- 
eration. Specifically,  very  Important  nego- 
tiations are  currently  underway  to  enlist 
European  participation  In  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  space  transportation 
system.  If  these  negotiations  are  successful. 
Europe  may  well  commit  a  billion  dollars  to 
the  program,  making  it  by  far  and  away  the 
largest  cooperative  space  effort  we  have  ever 
undertaken.  Our  discussions  with  other 
developed  and  developing  nations  range  from 
coordinated  programs  to  Intimate  partner- 
ship In  research,  development,  and  opera- 
tion. Also,  the  talks  we  are  having  with  the 
Soviets  on  possible  cooperative  space  activ- 
ities are  Important  because  of  their  Impli- 
cations In  broader  arenas.  The  fruit  of  these 
efforts  Is  likely  to  become  clearer  In  the  next 
year  or  so,  and  offers  great  hope  and  chal- 
lenge for  us — more  on  this  also  In  a  mo- 
ment. 

In  summary,  then,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
do  have  a  plan  for  space  In  the  70'b.  By  tak- 
ing Pat  Moynlhan's  advice,  and  listening  to 
the  President,  we  find  Its  objectives  clear- 
ly stated  m  his  March  7  statement.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  FY72  budget  proposal 
shows  his  support  of  Its  objectives.  Although 
we  in  the  Space  Club  may  wish  for  even 
greater  funding,  this  budget  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  good  balance  between  our  capabilities 
and  opportunities  in  space  and  the  many 
other  competing  pressures  for  use  of  re- 
sources. Also,  this  budget  does  represent 
an  end — one  which  I  hope  will  be  perma- 
nent— to  the  decline  in  allocations  to  space 
activities.  It  does,  I  think,  as  did  last  year's 
budget,  represent  a  transition  from  the  Age 
of  Apollo  to  a  somewhat  more  balanced  and 
evenly-paced  space  program  better  suited 
for  the  70'8.  Sure,  speaking  as  an  advocate  of 
space,  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  do  more,  but 
speaking  as  a  realist,  I  think  this  budget  U 
the  basis  of  a  good  program,  one  which  mer- 
its support  from  those  who  believe  in  the 
Importance  of  oui  space  activities  In  ensur- 
ing national  progress,  power,  pride,  and 
International  cooperation. 

Let  me  now  return  briefly  to  two  areas 
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which  I  think  deserve  particular  attention 
in  our  campaign  to  expand  the  base  of  sup- 
port for  the  program — one  is  the  need  for 
mater  attention  to  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  space  technology,  and  the  other  is 
the  realization  that  expanded  International 
cooperation  In  space  can  only  be  based  on  a 
continued  and  strong  national  space  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  my  experi- 
ence on  Apollo  8  convinced  me  that  It  is 
true,  that  one  of  the  most  Important  Im- 
pacts of  our  space  activities  to  date  is  the 
change  they  are  producing  In  the  way  men 
think  about  the  planet  on  which  they  live. 
Apparently,  we  have  had  to  leave  earth, 
either  in  reality  as  I  did,  or  vicariously 
through  the  pictures  of  earth  we  have 
brought  back  from  space,  to  see  our  planet 
as  a  whole — as  a  single,  seemingly  fragile, 
outpost  m  the  universe  In  which  hundreds 
of  millions  of  human  beings  have  a  stake. 
I^e  psychological  Impact  of  this  is  an  In- 
Unglble  thing,  but  I  think  It  has  had  very 
tangible  and  far-reaching  effects.  I  doubt 
whether  the  widespread  concern  about  the 
"environment"  would  be  as  great  as  It  Is  If 
this  new  consciousness  of  the  boundaries 
of  "Spaceship  Earth"  did  not  exist. 

I  believe  that  we  must  build  upon  this 
concern  for  the  environment  of  oiir  home 
planet  In  designing  our  future  activities  In 
space.  The  possibility  of  helping  this  Im- 
portant endeavor  was  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons I  decided  to  come  to  Washington  and 
to  the  Space  Council.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  eO's,  national  concerns  turned  In- 
creasingly toward  problems  within  our  bor- 
ders. We  are  no  longer  In  a  political  en- 
vironment in  which  a  program  aimed  almost 
entirely  at  dramatic  Journeys  of  exploration 
and  motivated  in  large  part  by  a  desire  to 
provide  a  spectacular  demonstration  of  our 
nation's  technological  competence  Is  com- 
pletely acceptable  to  the  public.  That  kind 
of  program  did  serve  our  needs  during  the 
60's.  It  was  undertaken  and  carried  out, 
much  to  our  credit  as  a  nation,  by  men  of 
vision — some  of  whom  are  here  In  this  room. 
But,  for  the  70's  If  the  program  is  to  main- 
tain and  expand  its  public  support,  I  believe 
it  must  demonstrate  clearly  its  relevance  to 
the  national  and  international  problems  and 
concerns  of  the  70'3. 

I  think  that  there  Is  little  doubt  among 
those  familiar  with  space  op>eration  that 
this  can  be  done,  and,  in  fact,  is  being  done, 
not  only  by  transferring  space-age  tech- 
niques to  other  undertakings,  but  more  by 
using  our  unique  space  capabilities  for  such 
practical  efforts  as  meteorology,  communi- 
cations, resource  management,  and  the  like. 
For  this  reason,  I  believe  that  a  major 
thrust  ot  the  United  States'  space  program 
of  the  70's  must  be  designed,  as  President 
Nixon  has  said,  to  "hasten  and  expand  prac- 
tical applications."  Our  manned  and  un- 
manned activities  and  the  space  shuttle  will 
support  this  thrust.  Conununicatlons  by 
satellites  have  become  commonplace  and 
have  literally  shrunk  our  globe  to  a  "neigh- 
borhood" of  nations.  Another  excellent  ex- 
ample of  practical  applications  Is  our  weather 
satellites.  Not  only  have  we  been  able  to  Im- 
prove significantly  our  weather  forecasts,  but 
the  general  public  knows  this  has  happened. 
They  see  satellite  cloud  cover  photographs 
on  the  evening  television  news.  Similarly, 
we  must  be  sure  that  the  earth  resources 
survey  program  is  organized  and  carried  out 
so  that  the  useful  results  of  even  the  early 
experimental  mlselons  such  as  ERTS-A  and 
-B  and  Skylab  are  disseminated  as  widely  as 
possible.  As  some  of  you  know,  the  Space 
Council  staff  has  taken  the  lead  In  an  Inter- 
agency study  of  the  relationships  between  the 
experimental  ERS  program  and  a  future  op- 
erational program,  as  well  as  the  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  government  agencies  in 
both.  This  study,  which  has  Just  been  com- 
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pleted,  also  suggests  various  alternatives  for 
effective  management  of  the  ERS  program. 

I  believe  this  study  is  a  good  example  of 
the  kind  of  broad  overview  activity  that  can 
best  be  undertaken  by  an  organization  such 
as  the  Space  Council  and  its  staff.  The  Coun- 
cil can  select  areas  of  ]>articular  promise  that 
cut  across  lines  of  agencies'  responsibilities, 
and  can  serve  as  a  central  focus  for  the  de- 
velopment of  policy  recommendations  In 
those  areas.  The  Council  staff  can  then  act 
as  a  catalyst  for  coordination.  Increasingly, 
activities  In  space  will  become  linked  with 
activities  on  earth;  this,  inevitably,  will 
mean  increased  Interagency  coordination  and, 
perhaps,  even  new  methods  will  be  needed 
of  conducting  programs  Involving  many  fed- 
eral agencies.  The  small  staff  of  the  Space 
Council  intends  to  remain  active,  not  pub- 
licly, but  working  behind  the  scenes,  in 
Just  these  complex  areas  of  high  potential 
payoff.  Another  such  area  Is  international 
cooperation,  and  is  the  subject  of  my  final 
point. 

The  U.S.  has,  In  the  past  18  months  or  so, 
developed  a  complex  network  of  contacts  and 
negatlatlons   aimed   at   expanding    Interna- 
tional   Involvement    In    the    U.8.    program. 
These  activities  Involve  every  aspect  of  our 
space  operations.  They  involve  the  Industrial 
countries      in      Europe,      Canada,      Japan, 
Australia,  and  some  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. There  are  high  hopes  that  these  latter 
countries  will  be  able  to  make  Important  vise 
of  the  earth  resources  survey  satellites.  My 
recent  trip  to  Moscow,  Incidentally,  convinced 
me  that  the  Soviets  now  are  genuinely  in- 
terested In  expanding  our  areas  of  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation.  Expanded  international 
cooperation  Is  an  Important  and  worthwhile 
objective,   both   because   It   means   a   better 
space  program  and  because  the  habit  of  co- 
operation In  space  may  spill  over  into  co- 
operation In  other  areas.  But,  I  say  again, 
that  it  Is  crucial  that  we  maintain  a  strong 
and  successful  ruitional  space  program  if  we 
expect  to  have  successful  international  co- 
operation In  space.  It  Is  the  scope  and  success 
of  our  national  achievements  to  date  which 
has   made   us   desirable   partners   for   other 
nations,  and  they  will  not  be  interested  In 
expanded  cooperation  If  we  do  not  maintain 
that  scope  and  success  in  the  future.  Al- 
though  international   competition  may   not 
be  as  great  a  driving  force  for  space  activi- 
ties In  the  near  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  the  United  States  is  still  in  economic 
and  political  competition  with  other  nations. 
A  strong  space  program  will  continue  to  be 
an  asset  In  that  competition.  A  healthy  bal- 
ance between  a  national  program  and  inter- 
national   cooperation,    between    competition 
and  collaboration,  is  what  is  needed  but  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  I  believe  that,  through  hard 
work,  we  will  be  able  to  effect  this  balance 
to   our   benefit    and    to   the    benefit   of    all 
mankind. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  point  out  again 
that  the  President  has  given  us  his  general 
plan  and  specific  budget  for  space  as  we  mov9 
into  the  70's.  It  Is  vitally  Important  to  our 
continued  success  that  we  listen  to  and  re- 
member what  he  has  said  about  the  program 
and  that  we  explain  and  demonstrate  Its 
benefits  to  the  nation.  We  In  the  space  com- 
munity cannot  do  this  by  talking  only  to 
ourselves;  we  must  do  a  better  Job  of  con- 
vincing the  people  of  the  United  States  why 
they  should  continue  to  support  a  national 
space  effort.  We  must  do  this  in  their  frame 
of  reference;  not  ours.  This  Is  not  Just 
NASA's  Job  either;  it's  up  to  all  of  us  If  wa 
hope  to  progress  successfully.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  progressive  and  successful  society  is 
one  which  mixes  in  Its  undertakings  both 
visionary  enterprises  and  practical  activities. 
Our  space  program  for  the  70'8  contains  both 
the  vision  (o\ir  continued  trips  to  the  moon 
and  planets)  and  the  practical  (our  assess- 
ment from  space  of  our  earth's  potential). 
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The  recent  Apollo  14  flight  leaves  no  ques- 
tion that  the  United  States  is  currently  the 
world's  leader  in  space  exploration.  I  know 
that  you  believe  as  I  do  that  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  do  all  we  can  to  ensure  that  we 
maintain  this  leadership. 
Thank  you. 


BRUSSELS  DECLARATION  ON 
SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
25  a  3-day  conference  of  national  and 
International  Jewish  organizations  on 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  was  con- 
cluded. This  conference  was  convened  at 
Brussels  to  consider  the  religious  and 
cultural  oppression  being  visited  upon 
the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
restriction  of  their  right  to  emigrate. 

The  World  Conference  of  Jewish  Com- 
munities on  Soviet  Jewry  Issued  a  dec- 
laration which  I  particularly  commend 
to  my  colleagues.  I  urgently  hope  that 
its  import  will  bring  home  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  the  disap- 
proval of  the  world  community  for  its 
actions  regarding  its  Jewish  citizens.  The 
declaration  called  for  three  substantive 
steps  by  the  Soviet  authorities : 

To  recognize  the  right  of  Jews  who  so  de- 
sire to  return  to  their  historic  homeland  in 
Israel  and  to  insure  the  unhindered  exer- 
cise of  this  right. 

To  enable  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  to 
exercise  fully  their  right  to  live  In  accord 
with  the  Jewl^  natural  and  religious  heri- 
tage and  freely  to  raise  their  children  In 
this  heritage. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  defamation  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  of  Zionism,  reminiscent  of 
the  evU  anti-Semitism  which  has  caused  so 
much  suffering  to  the  Jewish  people  and  to 
the  world. 

The  full  text  of  the  Brussels  Declaration 
on  Soviet  Jews  follows: 

BRtr8SEi.s  Declaration   on   Soviet  Jews 

We,  the  delegates  of  this  conference,  com- 
ing from  Jewish  communities  throughout 
the  world,  solemnly  declare  our  solidarity 
with  ovir  Jewish  brothers  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  want  them  to  know  that — and  they 
will  take  encouragement  from  this  knowl- 
edge— that  we  are  at  one  with  them,  totally 
Identlfled  with  their  heroic  struggle  for  the 
safeguarding  of  their  national  Identity  and 
for  their  natural  and  Inalienable  right  to 
return  to  their  historic  homeland,  the  land 
of  Israel. 

Profoundiy  concerned  with  their  fate  and 
future,  we  denotince  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  sup- 
pressing the  historic  Jewish  cultural  and 
religious  heritage.  This  constitutes  a  flagrant 
violation  of  human  rights  which  the  Soviet 
Constitution  pledges  to  uphold  and  which  is 
enshrined  In  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  To  cut  them  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities are  attempting  to  do,  is  a  crime 
against  humanity. 

Soviet  spokesmen  claim  that  there  is  no 
need  for  Jewish  culture  and  education,  that 
there  Is  no  Jewish  problem  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  there  Is  no  antl-Semltlsm.  These 
assertions  have  been  proven  false  by  the  So- 
viet Jews  themselves.  The  entire  world  has 
heard  their  protests. 
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Tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  have  petitioned 
the  Soviet  authorities  for  the  rights  to  settle 
In  Israel  and  raise  their  children  in  the  Jew- 
ish tradition  and  culture.  Letters,  messages 
and  petitions,  sent  at  the  signatories'  peril 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Individuals,  to  gov- 
ernments, to  the  United  Nations  and  other 
international  organizations,  all  demand  rec- 
ognition of  these  rights. 

The  reaction  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
this  Jewish  awakening  has  been  to  mount  a 
campaign  of  harassment,  arrests  and  viru- 
lent anti-Jewish  propaguida.  The  Leningrad 
trial,  ahocklng  to  the  world,  was  but  one 
manifestation  of  such  persecution.  Far  Uoai 
being  crushed  by  such  intimidation.  Soviet 
Jews  today  demand  their  rights  with  even 
greater  courage  and  determination. 

This  conference  urgently  calls  upon  the 
civilized  world  to  Join  with  us  and  with  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  urging  the  So- 
viet authorities: 

To  recognize  the  right  of  Jews  who  so  de- 
sire to  return  to  their  historic  homeland  in 
Israel  and  to  insure  the  unhindered  exercise 
of  this  right. 

To  enable  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union 
to  exercise  fully  their  right  to  live  In  accord 
with  the  Jewish  cultural  and  religious  herit- 
age and  freely  to  raise  their  children  in  this 
heritage. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  defamation  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  of  Zionism,  reminiscent 
of  the  evil  anti-Semitism  which  has  caused 
so  much  suffering  to  the  Jewish  people  and 
to  the  world. 

We,  assembled  In  this  conference,  commit 
ourselves  by  unceasing  effort  to  insure  that 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  Is  kept  before  the 
conscience  of  the  world  until  the  Justice  of 
their  cause  prevails. 

We  will  continue  to  mobilize  the  energies 
of  all  Jewish  communities.  We  will  work 
through  the  parliaments  and  governments  of 
our  countries,  through  United  Nations  and 
other  international  bodies,  and  through 
every  agency  of  public  opinion. 

We  will  not  rest  until  the  Jews  of  Soviet 
Union  are  free  to  choose  their  own  destiny. 

Let  my  people  go! 


THE  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA— TIME  FOR 
CONGRESS  TO  REASSERT  ITS 
AUTHORITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    KICKXGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  very  distressed  to  hear  an  interview 
recently  on  the  CBS  Morning  News  with 
Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs, 
in  which  the  following  dialog  took  place : 

Intxkvixwer.  Dr.  Kissinger,  could  we  get 
your  thoughts  on  what  we've  been  hearing 
about  In  a  speculative  sense  of  the  Presi- 
dent not  ruling  out  the  possibility  President 
Thleti  Indicating  that  something  might  be 
imderway  at  sometime  In  the  future,  his 
office  changing  aboxrt  some  move  by  the 
South  Viet  Nam.  that  Is.  into  the  North? 

Dr.  KissmcKR.  Well,  It's  a  novel  problem 
because  so  far  Its  North  Viet  Nam  thats  In- 
vaded all  the  neighboring  countries  and  the 
Idea  that  any  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries 
might  be  invading  North  Vle*»  Nam  would 
have  been  unthinkable,  even  a  year  ago.  So 
that  this  Indicates  a  certain  evolution  In  the 
relative  balance  of  strength . 

iNTCHviEWEK.  Any  chance  of  the  evolution 
becoming  a  reality? 

Dr.  KissiNGm.  Well,  its  not  the  dominate 
probability  at  this  moment. 
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iMixitvixwxit.  Well,  who  would  decide  that, 
Doctor?  The  South  Vietnamese  or  us? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  Well,  the  United  States  will 
certainly  decide,  as  the  President  has  pointed 
out.  about  any  American  participation.  The 
South  Vietnamese  could  not  involve  us  in 
any  military  move  by  any  American  forces 
even  of  a  purely  logistic  nature  without  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Kissinger  seems,  to  imply  that 
American  forces  could  be  committed  to 
such  an  action,  merely  at  the  whim  of 
the  President.  And  it  is  this  presump- 
tion which  I  find  particularlly  distress- 
ing; for  this  conversation  Is  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  President's  top  adviser  on 
foreign  affairs  is  under  the  impression 
that  the  President  alone  shall  decide 
matters,  such  as  the  participation  of 
American  troops  In  an  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam,  without  first  consulting  with 
Congress. 

This  thinking  is  completely  contrary  to 
my  understanding  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing processes  in  this  country  with  respect 
to  the  military.  It  has  always  been  my 
understanding  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  President 
and  Congress  jointly  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  and  defining  for- 
eign military  commitments. 

Congress  has  only  recently  emphasized 
and  reestablished  its  authority  in  this 
area.  In  1970  we  repealed  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  and  passed  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  which  spe- 
cifically denies  the  President  the  author- 
ity to  provide  any  additional  assistance  to 
Cambodia  without  first  consulting  with 
Congress,  came  about  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  President's  invasion  of  Cambodia 
last  spring  without  prior  consultation 
with  Congress.  The  clear  intent  of  this 
amendment  was  to  prevent  us  from  re- 
peating the  same  mistakes  in  Cambodia 
which  we  made  in  South  Vietnam  and  to 
remind  the  President  that  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  Chief  Executive,  has  a  voice 
indetermlning  the  actions  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 

Yet  since  this  action  took  place,  the 
President  has  expanded  the  war  even 
further  into  Laos,  still  without  consult- 
ing with  Congress,  and  now  we  are  hear- 
ing talk  of  a  possible  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  it  is  time  once  again  for 
Congress  to  assert  its  authority.  When 
the  President's  top  adviser  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, without  making  one  reference  to 
Congress,  casually  indicates  that  any  de- 
cisions about  an  American  role  in  a  jxjssl- 
ble  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  shall  be 
made  by  the  President,  and  when  the 
President  himself  states  that  the  only 
limitation  he  will  place  upon  the  use  of 
airpower  is  to  rule  out  the  use  of  tacti- 
cal nuclear  weapons,  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  this  country  to 
make  their  voices  heard  at  the  White 
House. 

It  is  time  to  remind  the  President  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress, 
and  it  is  time  once  again  to  remind  the 
President  that  he  cannot  invade  coun- 
tries at  his  personal  whim,  that  he  can- 
not commit  this  Nation  to  military  ad- 
ventures In  foreign  countries  without 
prior  consultation  with  Congress. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  am 
joining  with  33  of  my  colleagues  today 
in  Introducing  a  bill  which  will  prohibit 
an  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam  by  U5. 
groimd  forces  and  which  will  prohibit 
the  use  of  U.S.  air  combat  support  or 
U.S.  logistical  or  advisory  activities 
within  the  borders  of  North  Vietnam 
without  the  prior  and  explicit  author- 
ization of  Congress: 

The  text  of  this  bill  is  as  follows: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

of  1961,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  any  in. 

volvement     or     participation     of    United 

States   Armed   Forces   In   an   Invasion  of 

North  Vietnam  without  prior  and  explicit 

Congressional  authorization. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Chap- 
ter I  of  part  in  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Skc.  e20A.  (a)  Congress  flnds  and  declares 
that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  President  and  the  Congress  share 
responsibility  for  establishing,  defining  the 
authority  for  and  concluding  foreign  mili- 
tary commitments:  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  raises  new  un- 
certainties about  the  source  of  authority  for 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam;  that  the 
United  States  can  In  no  way  participate  in  or 
support  an  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam  with- 
out prior  and  explicit  Congressional  authori- 
zation. 

(b)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  in  accordance  with  public  state- 
ments of  policy  by  the  President,  no  funds 
authorized  or  appropriated  under  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out  an  in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam  by  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  without  prior  and  explicit  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

(c)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  no  funds  authorized  under  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
combat  air  support  or  U.S.  logistical  or  ad- 
visory activities  within  the  borders  of  North 
Vietnam  without  prior  and  explicit  authori- 
zation of  the  Congress." 


MISINFORMATION  ABOUT  DMSO 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or   OBZCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  transferring  the 
responsibility  for  testing  and  evaluating 
the  drug  DMSO  from  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Identical  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

I  am  taking  this  step  because  of  the 
confusion  and  misinformation  surroimd- 
ing  the  drug,  and  the  seeming  inability 
of  PDA  after  7  years  to  come  to  any 
decision  on  the  efficacy  of  DMSO. 

DMSO — dimethyl  sulfoxide — is  a  wood 
fiber  extract  first  synthesized  in  1866. 
A  scientific  curiosity  for  many  years,  it 
gradually  found  widespread  acc^tance 
in  industry — chiefly  the  wood  products 
industry — t>ecause  of  its  hydroscopic 
qualities. 

In  the  early  1960*8  two  University  of 
Oregon  Medical  School  physicians  began 
experimenting  with  the  drug  for  human 
use.  Their  efforts  produced  great  prom- 
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ise  in  the  treatment  of  such  ailmente  as 
bums,  arthritis,  bursitis,  sprains,  and  a 
number  of  others,  and  the  drug  was  soon 
being  hailed  as  the  most  promising  since 
the  discovery  of  antibiotics. 

Because  of  competing  claims  concern- 
ing DMSO  and  the  seeming  inability  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
separate  fact  from  fiction,  the  drug  has 
never  been  released  for  human  use  here 
although  it  is  available  by  prescription 
In  Eur(^e.  The  reasons  given  were  that 
investigations  on  DMSO  had  been 
abused  by  the  pharmaceutical  industry, 
and  also  that  the  drug  after  massive 
applications  produced  alterations  in  the 
eyes  of  some  experiment  test  animals. 

Presently  DMSO  is  certified  by  the 
PDA  for  limited  testing,  but  the  redtape 
Involved  in  getting  the  agency  to 
approve  an  application  for  its  use  hsis 
discouraged  more  than  one  pharmaceu- 
tical firm  from  pursuing  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  scientist.  But 
I  am  convinced  that  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence shows  DMSO  has  great  potential 
for  healing  and  I  am  most  anxious  that 
it  be  given  every  chance  to  prove  its 
efficacy  in  the  alleviation  of  pain  and 
suffering. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  introduce  this 
resolution.  Perhaps  in  view  of  the  many 
impediments  encountered  with  FDA  the 
clariflcation  and  credltabillty  of  all  con- 
cerned will  best  be  served  by  removing 
the  responsibility  for  testing  DMSO  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
placing  it  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

FREEDOM— OUR  HERTrAQE 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  AT-ACff  * 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  Miss  Tausbee  Ordway 
of  Douglas,  Alaska.  Miss  Ordway,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  A.  W.  Ordway  and  Mrs.  June 
Ordway,  is  the  winner  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  con- 
test in  the  State  of  Alaska. 

Each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  Its  ladies 
auxiliary  conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest.  ITils  year,  over  400,000  school 
students  participated  in  the  contest. 

By  being  the  Alaska  State  winner  in 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  speech  contest, 
she  adds  a  new  honor  to  her  already  long 
list  of  outstanding  achievements. 

Presently  Miss  Ordway  s  achieve- 
ments Include  Outstanding  Teenager  of 
America  Award  and  several  honors 
awards.  I  think  you  will  find  her  speech 
both  enlightening  and  perceptive,  and 
I  Include  it  In  the  Record  : 

FsracDOM — OuB  Hkutagk 
Two  centuries  ago  a  famous  American 
statesman  by  the  name  of  Patrick  Henry 
stood  before  the  Virginia  Provincial  Con- 
vention and  presented  his  famous  "give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death"  speech.  He  called 
Pn  the  American  people  to  fight  for  their 
freedom  against  the  tyranny  of  mother  Eng- 
land. Our  forefathers  answered  his  call  and 
•8  a  result  of  their  determination  to  defend 
our  country  and  Its  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes. 
«B  today  live  In  one  of  the  beet  societies 
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that  has  ever  existed  for  the  benefit  of  Its 
citizens.  I  ask  you.  where  else  in  the  world, 
but  In  America,  do  the  majority  of  people 
have  so  many  advantages?  Where  else  in  the 
world  do  the  people  have  so  much? 

Our  constitution  grants  citizens  of  the 
United  States  numerous  rights  and  privi- 
leges. For  Instance,  Americans  are  allowed  to 
live  In  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes.  They 
have  the  right  to  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  their  homes  and  property  without 
Interference  from  others.  They  are  free  to 
travel  and  see  the  world  around  them.  They 
can  express  their  thoughts  and  ideas  with- 
out fear  of  death  or  persecution.  They  are 
free  to  worship  as  they  please.  They  can  go 
to  college  and  pursue  ttie  career  of  their 
choice.  Most  fantastic  of  all  is  their  power 
to  elect  or  reject  their  own  leaders. 

The  question  arises,  what  can  we  as  teen- 
agers do  to  maintain  freedom?  I  think  the 
answer  to  this  Ues  m  a  young  person's  will- 
ingness to  learn  what  freedom  is.  You  can't 
possibly  believe  In  freedom  unless  you  un- 
derstand It.  If  your  freedom  has  never  been 
seriously  threatened,  you  naturally  do  not 
comprehend  what  life  would  mean  without 
It.  Our  soldiers  In  Southeast  Asia  know 
freedoms  meaning  because  they  have  been 
exposed  to  a  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
where  men,  women,  and  children  have  had 
to  make  a  dally  sacrifice  In  order  to  keep 
their  country  free  from  communism.  Young 
Americans,  who  have  never  had  to  fight  for 
freedom,  would  do  well  to  investigate  the 
histories  of  people  in  Vietnam.  Korea, 
China,  and  Czechoslovakia,  who  have  In 
recent  years  struggled  for  a  free  form  of 
government  and  the  Inner  freedoms  that  are 
so  Important  to  a  human  beings  happiness. 
Another  thing  I  think  American  students 
could  do  to  maintain  freedom  Is  to  take  an 
active  Interest  In  local  politics,  get  to  know 
the  candidates,  and  learn  the  ropes  of  party 
machinery.  Only  through  experience  of  this 
kind  can  young  people  learn  the  importance 
of  participation  In  political  elections.  In 
which  the  people  must  vote  for  men  who  will 
protect  their  freedoms  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  think  it  Is  good  for  young  people  to  be 
aware  of  other  countries  and  other  forms  of 
government.  To  be  able  to  compare  our  stand- 
ard of  living  In  the  United  States  with  that 
of  an  average  Ukrainian  in  Russia,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  an  Invaluable  lesson  in  the  advan- 
tages of  a  free,  democratic  society.  What  In- 
centives are  there  for  a  person  who  knows 
that  he  will  never  be  able  to  own  his  own 
land  or  be  able  to  own  his  own  business? 
There  are  no  incentives  for  people  who  live 
under  socialism.  The  people  are  not  im- 
portant. Only  the  communist  state  Is  im- 
portant. 

Freedom,  of  course,  is  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility, and  obviously  If  people  were  to 
misuse  It,  everyone  would  suffer.  That  Is  why 
it  is  pertinent  to  teach  youngsters,  as  early 
as  possible,  the  significance  of  freedom  and 
the  penalty  for  Infringing  upon  another  per- 
son's liberties.  We  teenagers  represent  the 
future  of  America,  and  It  is  with  pride  and 
honor  that  we  should  accept  the  obligation  to 
keep  our  country  strong  and  independent.  No 
one  can  have  total  freedom,  but  on  the  other 
hand,^  one  must  be  given  enough  freedom  to 
make  life  worth  living. 


ASH  COUNCIL  REPORT  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT TERMED  SUPERFICIAL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   mCBIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ii   •      Monday,  March  1.  1971 

Mir.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  Insert  in  the 
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RccoRD  an  excel!  "mt  article  appearing  In 
the  New  York.  .Y.,  Times  of  Pebrxiary 
21.  1971.  by  '  «  very  aWe  reporter. 
Eileen  Shanah'  a,  entitled  "A^  Group's 
Report  on  Go^amment  Termed  Super- 
ficial." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  excellent  article 
will  sdert  both  the  Congress  and  the 
admlnistratnn  to  the  defect  of  the  Ash 
Council  rec  nmendatlon  on  the  regula- 
tory agency  which  appears  to  have 
missed  the  mark  by  a  wide  margin. 

The  article  follows: 

Ash  Osoup'b  Rcpost  on  Oovkemmxmt 

TmicxD  StrpEKnciAi. 
(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 
Wasrwoton. — The  report  on  the  Federal 
Goveroment  by  the  Ash  Council  Is  something 
less  than  a  work  of  a  great  depth. 

Except  for  the  chapter  on  the  regulation  of 
transportation,  it  reads  as  though  its  authors 
had  decided  what  to  say  after  a  discussion  of 
a  day  or  so  and  then  left  the  staff  to  give  the 
thing  some  tone  of  scholarship  by  looking 
up  some  citations  and  writing  the  footnotes. 
Indeed,  the  dissenting  opinion  by  Frederick 
R.  Kappel,  the  retired  board  chairman  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  hints 
that  this  Is  precisely  the  way  the  study  was 
done. 

The  evidences  of  superficiality,  of  lack  of 
consideration  of  facts  and  information  that 
were  available  to  the  council,  are  everywhere. 
For  example,  the  report  is  replete  with  tables 
and  charts  that  show  that  the  workload  of 
the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  has  increased 
enormously,  in  some  cases  several  hundred- 
fold, over  the  last  decade  or  so,  but  that  their 
personnel  has  risen  by  comparatively  insig- 
nificant percentages  during  the  same  periods, 
and.  In  some  cases,  has  even  declined. 

Yet  these  facts,  and  their  obvious  Implica- 
tions for  any  analysis  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  their  work,  are  nowhere  discussed 
in  the  report  Itself. 

Surely  distingiiished  businessmen  and 
lawyers  who  made  up  the  Council,  Including 
Roy  L.  Ash,  himself,  the  president  of  Litton 
Industries,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
John  B.  Connally  Jr.,  do  not  reach  decisions 
on  their  everyday  joos  without  considering 
such  relevant  data. 

Or  take  another  example :  The  council  pro- 
posed that  In  the  cases  of  most  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies,  the  traditional  commission 
form  be  abolished  and  a  single  judge-admin- 
istrator  be  appointed  Instead.  But  it  made  an 
exception  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  because.  It  said,  that  the  com> 
mission's  authority  ovsx  the  contents  of 
broadcast  programs  was  too  Important  and 
too  much  a  matter  tor  subjective  opinion  to 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  one  man. 

In  fact,  the  F.C.C.  Is  forbidden  by  law  to 
get  into  matters  of  program  content.  TTie 
issue  of  over-all  programing  has  come  up  In 
a  handful  of  cases,  where  it  was  alleged  that 
a  broadcast  licensee  was  so  outrageously  and 
conaistently  biased  or  had  so  totally  and  per- 
sistently faUed  to  serve  the  needs  of  his  com- 
munity that  bis  license  ought  not  be  n- 
newed. 

There  are  also  many  Inconsistencies  and 
omissions  In  the  Ash  report.  The  most  star- 
tling is  Its  failure  to  touch  upon  the  question 
of  the  desirability  or  undeslrablllty  of  end- 
ing the  regulation  of  rates  on  some  types  of 
freight  transportation. 

Advocates  of  de-regulatlon  (including  most 
economists  and  several  Presidents  of  the 
United  States)  have  long  held  that  there  is 
enough  cony)etltlon  now  to  Insure  ground 
freight  rates  that  will  be  fair  to  cxistomers. 
But  while  the  Ash  Council  speaks  at  length 
of  the  desirabUlty  of  reg\ilatlng  all  trans- 
portation \inder  one  roof.  It  never  reaches  the 
question  of  reducing  the  vast  scope  and  vol- 
ume of  this  regulation — which  may  weU  be  a 
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neceuary  prerequisite  to  making  the  pro- 
poeed  unified  system  work  at  all. 

None  of  these  deficiencies  constitute  the 
central  failure  of  the  Ash  Council  report, 
however.  That  central  failure  has  to  do  with 
the  council's  central  recommendation:  the 
proposed  transformation  of  the  commissions 
Into  agencies  headed  by  a  single  Individual. 

The  council  Is,  indeed,  persuasive,  to  those 
who  have  watched  the  regulatory  agencies 
operate  over  the  years,  when  it  argues  that 
the  traditional  defects  of  regulation  may  be 
traceable  to  the  very  commission  form  itself, 
the  collegia!  form  of  decisionmaking,  as  the 
Ash  Council  puts  It.  The  inordinate  delays, 
the  lack  of  development  of  clear  and  consist- 
ent policies  and.  above  all,  the  difficulties  In 
attracting  and  keeping  qualified  commis- 
sioners may  well  be  caused,  as  the  report  says, 
by  the  multlheaded  structure. 

But  it  never  comes  to  grips  with  what  the 
regulated  industries  will  obviously  fear  the 
most — the  consequences  of  one-man  rule. 

And  even  more  Importantly,  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy.  It  never  debates  the  crucial 
Issue  of  independence  vs.  Presidential  or  Con- 
gressional control. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  the  Ash  Council 
seta  forth  for  proposing  a  single  administra- 
tor Is  the  greater  degree  of  "accountability" 
that  he  would  have  than  the  present  multi- 
headed  commissions  do,  both  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress.  But  the  council  never 
says  what  it  means  by  this.  Are  Presidents  to 
be  allowed  to — encouraged  to? — intervene  in 
and  overturn  specific  cases?  Or  are  they 
merely  to  set  an  over-all  tone  of  tougher  or 
looser  regrulation?  How  would  the  adminis- 
trator be  accountable? 

These  are  the  sorts  of  questions.  It  Is  hoped, 
that  will  be  dealt  with  in  comments  on  the 
Ash  report  that  Interested  parties  have  been 
asked  to  file  by  April  30. 


SLAVERY— NATIONS    OR 
INDIVIDUALS? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    XLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vet- 
eran newspaperman  who  has  a  gra^  of 
history  as  well  as  Journalism  which 
makes  him  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able observers  of  the  Washington  scene  Is 
bureau  chief  emeritus  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Walter  Trohan. 

His  column  of  February  16  very  effec- 
tively dramatizes  the  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  individuals  in  our  coun- 
try and  the  Interns^  policies  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  article  follows: 

Blavebt — Nations  oe  Individuals? 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  February  16. — Slavery  was 
abolished  in  the  United  States  more  than  a 
centviry  ago,  but  it  still  exists  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  no  American  should  forget  It.  Of 
course,  vestiges  of  slavery  continued  in  fact 
in  America,  but  efforts  have  been  and  are  be- 
ing made  to  weed  them  out,  while  slavery  Is 
being  made  a  way  of  life  in  Russia. 

Slavery  was  abolished  by  the  constitution 
of  Vermont  In  1T77,  before  Vermont  became  a 
state  in  1701.  In  1780  Massachusetts  ended 
slavery  and  Pennsylvania  launched  a  gradual 
program  of  emancipation  in  the  same  year. 
Other  northern  states  followed. 

On  Jan.  1,  1863,  Abraham  Lincoln  Issued 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  which  freed 
some  4,300,000  Negroes  In  the  South.  It  was 
not  until  the  passage  of  the  13th  Amendment 
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to  the  Constitution  that  slavery  was  abol- 
ished thruout  the  U.S. 

Russia  has  held  peoples  in  slavery  under 
the  czars  and  under  communism.  This  month 
two  captive  nations  celebrate  their  independ- 
ence days  in  chains — Lithuania  today  and 
Estonia  on  Feb.  24.  Also  this  month,  the 
Captive  Nations  Committee  has  issued  Its 
own  commemorative  stamps  to  remind  Amer- 
icans of  the  many  peoples  under  Communist 
domination  by  conquest  rather  than  Inclina- 
tion. 

The  civil  rights  movements,  which  so 
many  regard  ae  a  praiseworthy  manifesta- 
tion of  the  American  conscience,  has 
prompted  wide  demands  for  black  studies  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  even  though  most 
blacks  have  been  on  these  shores  longer  than 
their  fellow  white  citizens  and  few  can,  Uke 
their  fellow  white  citizens,  spot  the  towns, 
areas  or  even  the  countries  from  which  they 
came  and  where  they  were  seized  by  black 
masters  and  sold  to  white  slavers. 

However,  most  of  us  have  no  quarrel  with 
learning  of  any  kind.  All  of  It  has  value.  So 
we  say  let  us  have  black  studies,  but  let  us 
also  know  the  history  of  our  fellow  whites. 

How  many  of  us  can  name  the  captive 
nations?  They  Include  Albania,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Byeloriissia,  Bulgaria,  China, 
Croatia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Ger- 
many, Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
North  Korea,  North  Viet  Nam,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, Serbia,  Slovakia,  the  Ukraine  and 
others. 

Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  were  seized 
by  Russia  In  1940  almost  without  protest 
from  those  fighting  the  Rome-Berlin  Axis  or 
by  neutrals  like  the  United  States. 

Others  were  seized  after  the  war,  but  the 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia  and  Azerbiajan  are 
among  territories  and  peoples  conquered  by 
the  czars.  The  Outer  Mongolia  RepubUc 
came  after  World  War  II  and  remains  a  bone 
of  contention  with  Red  China. 

Some  blacks  are  agitating  for  the  release 
of  Angela  Davis,  the  former  California  Com- 
munist coUege  instructor,  merely  because 
she  Is  a  black.  She  is  awaiting  trial  for  her 
part  In  supplying  arms  and  direction  of  a 
courtroom  outrage  in  which  several  convicts 
seized  a  Judge  and  attempted  to  escape  with 
him  as  a  hostage.  They  and  the  Judge  were 
killed. 

Last  December  Slmas  Kudlrka,  a  Lithu- 
anian radio  operator,  who  sotight  asylum 
aboard  an  American  Coast  Guard  cutter, 
was  returned  to  Soviet  captivity  In  a  shame- 
ful and  callous  disregard  for  humanity  and 
American  sovereignty.  Responsible  Coast 
Guard  officers  were  forced  to  retire,  but  the 
part  of  Washington  officials,  especially  In  the 
State  Department,  was  not  made  clear. 

Signs  calling  for  the  release  of  Angela  are 
found  across  the  country,  but  there  are  none 
for  the  release  of  Kudlrka.  It  Is  strange  that 
the  State  Department  did  not  suggest  a  trade 
of  Davis  for  Kudlrka.  It  would  serve  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  have  Angela,  while  we  have 
only  a  Communist  report  that  Kudlrka  is 
alive  and  well  and  has  not  been  punished. 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT  RECEIVES 
1971  B-NAI  ZION  AMERICAN- 
ISRAEL  FRIENDSHIP  AWARD 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
Pebniary  21, 1971, 1  had  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  introducing  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  to  the  assembled  guests  when  he 
received  the  American-Israel  Friendship 
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Award  at  the  63d  annual  dinner  of  B'nai 
Zion  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  in  New  York 
City.  I  include  in  the  Record  my  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  those  of  Senator 
Scott  on  that  happy  occasion: 
Remarks  bt  Representative  Emanuel  Ceixer 

When  America-Israel  friendship  is  ardent- 
ly embraced  by  Hiigh  Scott,  we  must  then 
know  that  the  cause  has  gathered  unto  it- 
self men  of  the  highest  caliber  and  of  great 
achievement.  When  Hugh  served  with  me 
on  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
he  gained  not  only  my  affection,  but  my 
great  respect  for  his  perceptions,  his  scholar- 
ship, and  his  understanding.  It  surprised  me 
not  at  all  when  Hugh  became  Minority  Lead- 
er of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

For  those  of  us  who  know  him,  for  those 
who  have  followed  his  career  in  politics, 
and  stlU  further,  for  those  who  have  read 
his  books  and  essays,  we  remain  assured  that 
his   friendship   Is   not   lightly   given. 

His  great  friendship  for  Israel  Is  no  secret, 
of  course.  How  could  It  be  otherwise,  stu- 
dent world  scholar  as  he  Is?  He  is  aware 
of  the  thriving  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  promise  it  holds  for  the  devel- 
opment of  that  entire  area.  He  knows  better 
than  most  that  the  failure  to  maintain  a 
democratic  stronghold  in  the  Middle  East 
could  lower  a  dark  curtain  upon  the  world, 
not  even  to  mention  the  word  "Iron."  He 
has  watched  Israel  develop  from  a  hope 
and  a  prayer  to  a  nation  which  is  the 
foundation  of  freedom  in  a  once  remote  part 
of  the  world.  Given  the  facts,  given  the  un- 
derstanding how  portions  of  this  earth  have 
an  undeniable  interdependence.  Hugh  Scott 
could  not  deny  the  dictates  of  logic  and 
could  not  deny  the  birth,  the  life,  and  the 
vlabiUty  of  a  new  nation  dedicated  to  the 
nourishment    and   growth   of   democracy. 

Will  you  Join  me  In  applause  for  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 

Remarks  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  you  tonight  and  I 
am  proud  and  honored  to  be  the  recipient  of 
your  award.  I  am  also  happy  that  I  can  bring 
you  a  positive  assessment  of  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  In  the  Middle  East. 

All  of  you  know  that  I  have  long  been  en- 
listed In  the  struggle  for  a  Jewish  state — 
a  Jewish  state  blessed  by  security  and  peace. 
I  have  battled  on  this  front  from  the  very 
beginning  of  my  political  career. 

Throughout  this  long  period,  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  be  critical  of  our  Government 
when  I  felt  that  Its  policies  lacked  vigor,  de- 
termination or  foresight.  Many  times  I  have 
raised  my  voice  In  protest — whether  the 
administration  was  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican. 

In  the  light  of  this  long  experience,  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  offer  the  view  that  the 
United  States  and  Israel  have  never  been 
so  close  In  their  perceptions  and  their  ob- 
jectives on  Middle  East  problems. 

Let  me  speak  about  the  decisive  turn  In 
our  Government's  poUcy  in  1970. 

In  1970,  the  Administration,  after  long 
deliberation,  decided  to  advance  generous 
credits  to  enable  Israel  to  purchase  sophisti- 
cated planes  and  other  weapons  which  she 
deemed  essential  to  her  security  and  survival. 

In  1970,  our  Government  pressed  for  Arab- 
Israel  negotiations,  in  the  hope  that  these 
would  lead  to  a  lasting  and  flntU  peace  settle- 
ment. 

In  1970,  we  recognized  that  we  could  come 
closer  to  peace  if  we  stood  solidly  with 
Israel — and  that  the  attainment  of  peace  de- 
pended to  a  great  extent  on  the  strength 
and  cordiality  of  U.S.-Israel  relations. 

In  1970,  It  became  clear  that  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  Israel  had  con- 
verged—that the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Free  World  would  be  strengthened 
by  a  policy  which  recognized  the  importance 
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ot  our  assistance  to  Israel's  economy  and  de- 
fense. 

Let  us  hofte  that  the  policies  of  1970  con- 
tinue through  1971  and  that  our  Govern- 
ment win  not  hesitate  to  stand  with  Israel 
on  two  major  fronts: 

One — We  must  continue  to  provide  Israel 
with  planes  and  other  military  equipment  in 
order  to  deter  the  threat  of  attack — for  we 
must  always  keep  in  mind — in  all  o\ir  de- 
liberations— that  Israel  today  faces  a  massive 
Soviet-Egyptian  buildup  on  the  Suez  front. 
Two — We  must  continue  to  play  a  key  role 
in  the  achievement  of  peace.  Our  Govern- 
ment must  Insist  that  the  Arab  states  recog- 
nize Israel  and  obligate  themselves  to  work 
for  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  a 
genuine  peace.  We  cannot  be  satisfied — we 
must  not  be  satisfied — with  arrangements 
which  fall  short  of  that  goal. 

These  two  principles  are  fully  supported 
m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
had  evidence  of  that  in   1969  and   1970. 

In  1969,  I  Joined  with  Senator  Rlbicoff 
in  the  circulation  of  a  declaration  which 
called  for  direct  Arab-Israel  pe£M:e  talks  and 
warned  against  any  attempt  by  the  Oreat 
Powers  to  Impose  a  settlement.  That  decla- 
ration was  signed  by  70  Senators  and  283 
members  of  the  House. 

In  1970,  I  was  one  of  ten  members  of  the 
Senate  who  Joined  In  the  circulation  of  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  which 
called  for  phantom  Jets  for  Israel. 

That  letter  was  endorsed  by  79  members 
of  the  Senate — a  dramatic  expression  of 
congressional  support  for  Israel,  reflecting 
the  view  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  declarations 
helped  to  promote  a  positive  and  construc- 
tive response  by  the  Administration  to 
Israel's  appeals,  for  the  effect  of  them  was 
to  assure  the  Administration  that  Congress 
would  support  a  strong  U.S.  posture  vls-a- 
vls  Israel. 

But  the  United  States  was  not  only  say- 
ing "Yes"  to  members  of  Congress;  It  was 
saying  "No"  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  In- 
forming the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
States  would  stand  by  its  friends,  that  we 
would  not  permit  the  Russians  and  the 
Arabs  to  weaken  Israel  and  to  bring  about 
her   diplomatic    and    military    defeat. 

The  United  Nations  envoy,  Ounnar  V. 
Jarring,  has  resumed  talks  with  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  bring  them  to  the  peace 
table.  All  of  us  pray  that  these  talks  vrlU 
lead  to  a  real  settlement. 

It  has  always  been  our  view  that  sooner 
or  later — and  the  sooner  the  better — 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  must  sit  to- 
gether In  direct  negotiations. 

We  know  that  this  Is  what  Israel  has 
always  wanted — for  experience  has  shown 
that  as  long  as  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  do 
not  talk  to  each  other,  there  Is  not  the 
slightest    chance   of   a    genuine    settlement. 

To  me.  It  seems  very  strange  to  be  talk- 
ing about  a  genuine  settlement  before  a 
settlement  is  reached.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
effect  of  this  exercise  would  be  to  rescue 
the  Arab  states  from  the  need  to  sig^n  any 
kind  of  agreement  vrlth  Israel. 

For  her  part,  Israel  Insists — as  she  must — 
on  genuine  peace  treaties,  sincerely  nego- 
tiated and  signed  by  the  parties  themselves. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Big  Pow- 
ers should  be  willing  to  safeguard  the  settle- 
ment, for  that.  Indeed,  Is  their  responsibil- 
ity and  obligation  as  permanent  members 
of  the  UN  Security  Council. 

But  the  major  obligation  must  be  as- 
sumed by  the  parties  themselves,  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  Israelis.  They  have  a  triple 
obligation  to  preserve  the  peace — an  obliga- 
tion to  themselves,  to  each  other  and  to 
the  world  community. 

If  we  review  the  record  of  the  last  20 
years,  we  can  understand   why  Israel  can- 
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not  place  much  confidence  in  Great  Pow- 
er guarantees. 

All  of  us  recall  how  the  Oreat  Powers  fal- 
tered in  1948,  when  the  Arab  states  took  mil- 
itary action  to  resist  the  implementation  of 
the  1947  UN  partition  resolution.  The  perma- 
nent representatives  of  the  UN  Security 
Council  met  and  staged  Big  Power  talks. 
Th«y  had  the  power  to  enforce  the  peace 
and  to  carry  out  the  UN  resolution.  But  they 
were  weak  and  impotent.  And  our  own  Gov- 
ernment came  forward  with  a  proposal  to 
suspend  the  partition  resolution  and  to  es- 
tablish a  UN  trusteeship  in  Palestine. 

It  remained  for  the  Israelis  to  carry  out 
the  partition  resolution  themselves — to  bring 
their  state  into  being  despite  the  Arab  ag- 
gression— despite  the  Big  Power  default. 

The  1948  experience  was  a  demoralizing 
revelation  of  the  futility  of  Oreat  Power 
guarantees.  And  it  was  not  the  last. 

After  Israel  came  into  existence  pursuant 
to  that  1947  resolution — and  almost  entirely 
thanks  to  her  own  desperate  commitment  to 
survival — the  Great  Powers  were  unable  to 
bring  about  a  peace  settlement. 

The  UN  Armistice  Agreements  negotiated 
In  1949  were  regarded  as  stepping  stones  to 
peace.  The  Arab  states  fiouted  them  by  per- 
sisting In  war. 

In  violation  of  their  agreements  and  in  de- 
fiance of  their  obligations  as  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Arab  states  remained  in 
a  state  of  belligerence.  They  closed  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Tlran  to  Israel  ship- 
ping, and  Arab  leaders  dispatched  Fedayeen 
into  Israel's  territory  to  wage  terrorist  war- 
fare against  Israel's  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

TbU  led.  In  1956,  to  the  Slnal  war.  The 
Israelis  swiftly  won  that  conflict.  But  they 
lost  the  peace,  thanks  once  again  to  the 
blunder  of  the  United  States  and  the  plot- 
ting of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  Government 
Joined  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  compel 
Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  Slnal  Peninsula 
and  the  Gaza  Strip,  without  a  peace  treaty. 
Israel  was  told  that  she  might  rely  on 
assumptions — assumptions  that  the  mari- 
time powers  would  uphold  her  right  to  tran- 
sit the  International  waterways  of  Suez  and 
Tlran.  Israel  was  atssured  by  oiu*  Government 
that  if  her  rights  were  denied  she  could  re- 
sort to  Article  51  of  the  UN  Charter — the 
provision  which  permits  a  nation  to  take 
nUUtary  action  in  self-defense  if  that  should 
become  necessary. 

Many  of  us  then  spoke  up  to  protest 
against  a  settlement  which  denied  peace  and 
which  turned  Israel's  victory  into  defeat.  I 
raised  my  voice  and  I  was  Joined  In  the 
House  by  sonve  40  Republican  colleagues 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize,  even  though 
It  was  a  Republican  Administration  we  were 
criticizing. 

In  the  Senate,  there  were  two  eloquent 
voices  of  protest — Senators  William  Know- 
land  and  Lyndon  Johnson — the  two  floor 
leaders. 

But  Israel  had  no  alternative.  She  was 
Isolated.  She  bad  to  yield  to  the  pressures 
from  Washington  and  the  threats  from  Mos- 
cow. She  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  Sharm 
el-Shelkh,  from  Gaza  and  from  Slnal,  with- 
out any  commitment  by  the  Arab  states  to 
make  peace. 

She  wanted  peace,  they  wanted  war.  Yet 
she  was  damned  as  the  aggressor  and  forced 
to  surrender  to  those  who  had  made  war 
against  her. 

In  1967,  largely  because  the  Soviet  Union 
believed  that  Israel  was  vulnerable  and  the 
United  States  was  preoccupied  elsewhere, 
the  Egyptians — with  Soviet  backing — mo- 
bilized in  Gaza  and  Slnal,  expelled  the  UN 
emergency  force,  closed  off  Israel's  water- 
way to  Africa  and  the  Orient  and  threat- 
ened Israel  with  blockade.  Invasion  and  an- 
nihilation. 

In  that  crisis,  the  Oreat  Powers  and  the 
United  Nations  were  again  found  wanting. 
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They  were  weak  and  derelict.  The  UN  de- 
bete  during  the  fateful  days  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  was  Irrelevant — a  cyni- 
cal travesty. 

The  powers  which  had  asserted  In  1957 
that  Israel  had  a  right  to  transit  the  Straits 
of  Tlran  were  silent.  The  three  powers  which 
had  signed  the  1950  tripartite  declaration 
pledging  action  to  prevent  aggression  were 
not  dlsptosed  to  move.  The  1957  Middle  East 
Doctrine,  another  pledge  to  halt  aggression, 
was  forgotten,  even  though  it  had  been  ap- 
proved by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Israel,  relying  on  the  UN  Charter  and  ex- 
ercising her  right  to  defend  herself,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  sweep  away  the  forces 
which  were  threatening  to  destroy  her. 

Now  I  do  not  recite  this  melancholy  his- 
tory merely  for  the  sake  of  reminiscence.  It 
Is  relevant  to  the  Middle  Eut  crisis  today, 
for  once  again  the  Arab  states  are  proposing 
that  Israel  become  a  trusteeship  area  under 
the  patronage  of  others,  dependent  on  out- 
siders for  her  very  existence. 

Against  this  background  we  miist  view  the 
deadlock  that  persists  until  tonight. 

Israel  insists  that  she  must  have  a  gen- 
iilne  peace,  that  her  neighbors  must  recog- 
nize her,  that  her  borders  must  be  defensi- 
ble. She  can  no  longer  live  in  a  state  of  siege 
with  an  International  defense  canopy  which 
Is  swiftly  blown  away  by  the  first  bluster- 
ing wind  from  Cairo  out  of  Moscow. 

We  are  providing  Israel  with  the  arms  she 
must  have  to  protect  herself.  Let  us  hope 
this  policy  continues. 

We  are  helping  Israel  with  credits — largely 
low-Interest  short-term  loans.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
her  plea  for  economic  assistance.  The  peo- 
ple of  Israel  should  not  be  compeUed  to 
carry  this  huge  defense  burden  unaided. 

In  a  reversal  of  past  thinking,  we  now  be- 
lieve that  the  best  hope  for  peace  is  to  keep 
Israel  strong. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  there  Is  a  gen- 
uine convergence  of  Interest  betvraen  Israel 
and  our  Government — that  a  strong  Israel 
helps  to  strengthen  the  FYee  World,  not  only 
militarily — but  in  a  demonstration  of  the 
meaning  and  vitality  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life. 

Any  weakening  of  our  commitment  to  Is- 
rael greatly  enhances  Soviet  power  and 
weakens  friendly  governments  in  the  Middle 
East,  Africa  and  Europe. 

We  have  learned  that  we  must  not  yield 
to  threat  and  blackmail.  Much  of  It  Is  empty 
bluff.  Despite  all  the  alarming  threats  huirled 
at  our  embassies  abroad,  the  Middle  East  did 
not  fall  apart  and  American  Interests  were 
not  liquidated  when  we  provided  Israel  with 
the  arms  and  credits  so  vital  to  her  survival. 
I  pledge  to  you,  my  friends,  that  we  will 
work  for  a  genuine  understanding  between 
Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors,  that  we  will 
insist  that  Israel  be  strengthened  so  that  she 
has  the  means  to  deter  her  enemies  from  a 
new  assault.  This  means  weapons.  It  also 
means  economic  aid. 

The  peace  we  seek — an  Arab- Israel  peace  of 
understanding — will  prove  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  area,  to  the 
Arabs  as  well  as  to  the  Israelis. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  fair 
minded  observers  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  deadlock  today  rests  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  uses  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict to  further  Its  own  Imperialistic  ambi- 
tions In  the  Middle  East. 

Since  1954,  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  the 
Arabs  aU-out  diplomatic  support.  It  has 
provided  them  with  huge  supplies  of 
weapons.  It  is  partisan,  rigid  and  inflexible. 
For  Moscow,  the  Arabs  can  do  no  wrong. 
Israel  is  expendable. 

Beginning  in  1067  and  continuing  untU 
1970,  the  U.S.  hesitated  to  grant  Israel's 
requests  for  mlUtary  aid.  As  a  resxilt,  the 
Soviet  Union  felt  completely  free  to  pour  new 
and  more  menacing  weapons  and  equipment 
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Into  the  Arab  StatM.  They  more  than  re- 
placed the  eqiilpment  destroyed  in  the  Six- 
Day  war.  They  also  greatly  expanded  the 
supply  of  planes  and  Inevitably  they  pro- 
vided the  pilots  and  other  military  personnel. 

We  would  like  to  think  that  many 
Egyptians  are  tired  of  war  and  that  many 
Egyptians  recognize  that  there  would  be  great 
benefits  to  all  the  people  of  the  Middle  East 
If  Egypt  and  Israel  could  begin  to  cooperate 
In  genuine  understanding  and  peeice. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Jarring  mission  will 
not  succeed  If  the  Soviet  Union  and  Egypt 
regard  It  as  an  Instrument  to  force  Israel's 
surrender  on  the  Issue  of  territories  and  to 
deny  Israel  genuine  peace. 

And,  so,  once  again,  it  seems  that  the 
Jewish  people  are  made  the  pawns  in  a 
political  war. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Israelis 
and  Arabs  will  be  able  to  turn  away  from 
war.  when  they  will  be  free  to  end  the  huge 
waste  of  defense  expenditures,  when  they 
win  be  able  to  raise  the  sights  of  their  people 
and  develop  their  lands. 

Our  commitment  to  Israel  la  a  vital  com- 
mitment because  the  survival  and  growth  of 
Israel  means  a  positive  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  people  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

And  here  is  where  American  and  Israel 
Interests  really  converge.  We  share  a  common 
commitment — the  commitment  to  freedom, 
to  liberty  and  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 


LAW  AND  ORDER^-AND  JUSTICE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  political  spec- 
tnim,  who  insist  that  justice  must  ac- 
company law  and  order,  scream  with 
Einguish  whenever  one  of  their  friends  is 
brought  to  trial.  Good  examples  are  the 
cases  of  the  Berrigans  and  Angela  Davis. 

Yesterday's  New  York  Sunday  News 
had  an  editorial  on  the  subject  that  put 
the  matter  of  justice  in  proper  perspec- 
tive. I  believe  my  colleagues  wlU  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  writer's  lucid  comments: 
Kjxp  tux  Rxcoros  Straight 

We  take  note  dt  innumerable  rallies,  here 
and  elsewhere,  on  behalf  of  the  Revs.  Daniel 
and  PblUp  Berrlgan  and  of  Angela  Davis, 
with  the  hat  passed  at  virtually  every  such 
powwow. 

The  claim  of  the  rally  arrangers  Is  that 
the  Berrlgan  boys  and  the  Davis  woman  are 
being  persecuted  by  the  filthy  U.S.  "estab- 
lishment," whatever  that  Is,  and  that  the 
people  should  be  stirred  up  to  rise  In  wrath- 
ful majesty  or  majestic  wrath  and  stop  the 
persecutions. 

These  are  lies,  compound«fd  originally  by 
Communists  and  other  subversives,  and  we 
should  all  keep  the  facts  in  the  two  cases 
straight;  namely: 

The  two  priests  currently  are  doing  time 
in  the  federal  prison  at  Danbury,  Conn., 
m  connection  with  the  burning  of  some 
draft  records  in  Maryland.  Also,  they  are  un- 
der Indictment  and  facing  trial  In  an  alleged 
plot  to  kidnap  White  House  adviser  Henry 
Kissinger  and  wreak  criminal  damages  on 
government  property  In  Washington. 

This  Is  a  case  of  the  law  having  taken  its 
course  in  one  Instance,  and  of  Its  preparing 
to  take  its  course  In  a  second  instance.  No 
persecution  Is  Involved-,  and  no  radicals  can 
or  should  be  permitted  to  thwart  the  law. 

Angela  Davis  is  an  admitted  Communist. 
She  is  accused  of  having  furnished  some  or 
«U  of  the  gims  wsed  in  a  hideous  court  kid- 
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naplng  and  shootout  in  San  Rafael,  Calif., 
which  caused  the  deaths  of  four  persons. 
Under  California  law,  she  Is  charged  with 
murder,  kidnaping  and  conspiracy  as  if  she 
had  been  at  the  massacre. 

Davis  is  awaiting  regular  trial  in  a  Cali- 
fornia court,  and  nobody  is  persecuting  her. 
Her  fellow  Reds  are  using  her  case  as  a 
means  of  raising  money  for  their  Party  of 
Traitors,  and  they  give  not  a  hoot  whether 
Davis  goes  to  California's  gas  chamber  or 
goes  free. 

Those  are  the  basic  facts  In  these  much- 
debated  cases,  and  let's  not  forget  them, 
rave  the  Reds  though  they  may. 
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OIL     CONTAAONATION     AND     THE 
LIVING  RESOURCES  OP  THE  SEA 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  paper  published  by 
Max  Blumer,  senior  scientist,  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution,  Woods 
Hole,  Mass. 

If  our  people  are  not  frightened  of  oil 
spills,  and  the  consequences,  this  excel- 
lent paper  should  scare  the  dayhghts  out 
of  them: 

On.  Contamination  and  thx  Living 

Resouhcks  or  the  Sea 

(By  Max  Blimier) 

ABSTRACT 

Pollution  introduces  an  estimated  5-10 
million  tons  of  crude  oil  and  oil  products 
Into  the  ocean  per  year.  The  threat  to  the 
living  resources  of  the  sea  is  most  severe  in 
the  coastal  environment.  There,  oil  pollution 
adds  to  the  growing  stresses  from  sewage, 
insecticides,  chemicals,  overfishing,  and  the 
filling  of  wetlands. 

All  crude  oils  are  poisons  for  all  marine  or- 
ganisms; many  crude  oil  distillates  are  more 
severely  poisonous  because  they  contain 
higher  proportions  of  the  immediately  toxic 
compounds.  Long-term  toxicity  may  harm 
marine  life  that  Is  not  immediately  killed  by 
spills,  and  oil  can  be  Incorporated  into  the 
meat  of  marine  animals,  making  it  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  Crude  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts may  cause  cancer  in  marine  organisms 
and  in  man;  even  at  very  low  concentrations 
oil  may  Interfere  with  processes  which  are 
vital  for  the  propagation  of  marine  species. 

The  most  Immediately  toxic  fractions  of  oil 
sure  water  soluble;  therefore,  recovery  of  oil 
slicks  is  often  futile,  except  for  the  aesthetic 
improvement.  Treatment  with  detergents, 
even  the  "nontoxic"  ones,  is  dangero\i«  be- 
cause it  exposes  marine  organisms  to  higher 
concentrations  of  soluble  and  toxic  hydro- 
carbons and  because  it  disperses  oil  into 
droplets  that  can  be  Ingested  and  retained  by 
many  organisms. 

Natural  bacterial  action  eventually  decom- 
poses spilled  oil;  however,  the  most  toxic 
fractions  disapi^ear  much  more  slowly  than 
the  more  tiarmless  ones.  Within  the  Ui>lds 
of  marine  animals  and  In  sediments  petro- 
leum hydrocarbons  are  stable  for  long  time 
periods. 

MaBINK   XJCSOUBCES — MTTLTIPLE    tTSZS 

Throughout  history  man  has  used  the 
ocean  and  especially  the  coastal  waters  as  a 
Kniroe  of  food  and  of  minerals,  for  shipping 
and  for  disposal  of  his  wastes.  Today,  more 
than  evert  the  ocean  has  a  very  large  tangi- 
Ue  *nd  intangible  value  and  an  even  greater 


potential.  The  present  annual  world  Inoome 
from  marine  fishing  in  now  roughly  $8  bil- 
lion. The  world  ocean  freight  bill  is  neatly 
twice  that.  In  contrast,  the  mineral  recovery 
has  a  relatively  smaU  value;  the  world  oQ 
and  gas  production  from  the  seabed  Is  worth 
approximately  half  that  of  the  fish  catch, 
and  all  other  mineral  production  adds  only 
$250  million.!  The  value  of  the  ocean  for 
recreation  and  for  waste  disposal  Is  not  n»- 
lly  put  Into  similar  figures;  through  its  in- 
teraction with  the  terrestrial  ecoeystems  a 
healthy  ocean  may  well  have  critical  import- 
ance for  the  survival  of  the  human  species. 
The  economic  and  aesthetic  potential  of 
the  coastal  regions  is  far  greater  than  what 
we  realize  now;  It  has  been  estimated  that 
with  presently  available  technology  Puget 
Sound  (In  western  North  America)  alone 
could  produce  annually  6  million  pounds  ol 
oyster  meat,  equal  in  value  to  the  entire 
present  U.S.  fish  catch.'  Most  of  the  poten- 
tlal  marine  productivity  is  concentrated  In 
coastal  waters.  Ryther '  states  that  the  open 
sea — 90  percent  of  the  ocean — is  essentially 
a  biological  desert,  that  produces  a  negligible 
fraction  of  the  present  fish  catch  and  has 
little  potential  for  yielding  more  In  the  fu- 
ture. The  coastal  waters  produce  almost  the 
entire  shellfish  crop  and  nearly  half  of  the 
total  flah  crop;  the  remainder  comes  from 
regions  of  upwelllng  waters  that  occupy  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  ocean  surface  and 
that  are  located  near  the  margins  of  some 
continents.  Similarly,  recreational  values, 
oil  and  mineral  resources  and  marine  waste 
disposal  areas  are  concentrated  almost  en- 
tirely In  the  coastal  regions  of  the  ocean. 

MARINE  RESOUBCES MULTIPLE  STRESSES 

Our  growing  population  and  our  expand- 
ing technology  lead  to  an  increasing  depend- 
ence on  marine  values.  Different  uses  of  the 
marine  resources  are  often  In  confilct  and 
are  being  made  and  planned  with  little  re- 
gard for  the  marine  environment  as  a  large 
interrelated  ecosystem.  Many  unrelated 
causes  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
environment;  oil  pollution,  the  subject  of 
this  review,  is  only  one  of  them.  Additional 
stresses  come  from  the  loss  of  marshland, 
from  overfishing,  from  pollution  with  per- 
sistent chemicals  and  with  domestic  and  In- 
dustrial wastes.  The  marine  environment  is 
tolerant  of  changes — up  to  a  point.  Many  in- 
dividual actions  and  even  single  large  stresses 
can  be  tolerated;  whether  this  is  still  true 
for  the  sum  of  the  stresses  Imposed  on  the 
environment  now,  should  be  a  matter  of  great 
common  concern.  We  have  polluted  many  of 
our  rivers  and  lakes,  including  some  large 
bodies  of  water  like  Lake  Erie.  The  wastes 
that  now  enter  the  ocean  are  similar  to  those 
that  have  damaged  the  Great  Lakes:  In  fact 
they  are  probably  mors  toxic  and  more  per- 
sistent. Given  the  same  damaging  input,  the 
ocean  differs  from  the  lakes  principally  only 
in  Its  size  and  time  constant;  changes  may 
take  a  much  longer  time  to  become  evident 
but  as  a  direct  consequence,  restoration  of 
a  polluted  ocean  will  also  require  an  entirely 
different  time  scale.  A  polluted  small  lake 
can  be  reclaimed  within  a  few  years.  Lake 
Erie  may  or  may  not  be  restored  within  fifty 
years  but  a  polluted  ocean  will  remain  ir- 
reversibly damaged  for  many  generations. 

Ketchum  •  has  pointed  out  "that  nature 
has  a  tremendous  capacity  to  recover  from 
the  abuses  of  pollution,  so  long  as  the  rate 
of  addition  does  not  exceed  the  rate  of  re- 
covery of  the  environment.  When  this  limit 
is  excee<ted,  however,  the  deterioration  of  the 
environment  is  rapid  and  sometimes  irrevers- 
ible- 
It  Is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
consider  the  entire  field  of  marine  pollution; 
the  further  discussion  Is  restricted  to  the 
problem  of  marine  oil  jwllutlon  because  of 
the  Increasing  extent  of  oD  spillage  and  be- 
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cause  of  its  severe,  but  largely  unrecognized, 
biological  effects. 

OIL    POLLUTION — EA'l'aW'f 

Oil  pollution  Is  the  almost  inevitable  con- 
(squence  of  our  dependence  on  an  oil-based 
technology.  The  use  ol  a  natural  resource 
without  losses  is  nearly  Impossible  and  en- 
vironmental pollution  occurs  through  inten- 
tional disposal  or  through  inadvertent  losses 
in  production,  transportation,  refining  and 
use.  Large  catastrophes  like  that  of  the 
"Torrey  Canyon",  the  blowouts  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  because  of  the  obvious 
aesthetic  damage  and  the  harm  to  birds. 
Small  and  continuing  spills  and  their  far 
greater  Impact  on  less  visible  resources  are 
less  apparent  to  the  public.  It  Is  estimated 
that  10,000  pollution  Incidents  occur  annual- 
ly in  UJS.  waters  alone  and  that  oil  pollution 
accounts  for  7,500  of  these.  We  have  esti- 
mated that  the  present  practices  in  tanker 
ballasting  Introduce  about  3  million  tons 
of  petroleum  into  the  ocean.  The  pumping 
of  bilges  by  vessels  other  than  tankers  con- 
tributes another  500,000  tons.  In  addition, 
m-port  losses  from  collisions  and  during 
loading  and  unloading  contribute  an  esti- 
mated 1  million  tons.' 

Oil  enters  the  ocean  from  many  other 
sources  whose  magnitude  is  much  less  read- 
ily assessed;  among  these  are  accidents  on 
the  high  seas  (Torrey  Canyon)  or  near 
shore,  outside  of  harbors  (West  Falmouth, 
Mass.),  losses  during  exploration  (oil  based 
drilling  mud)  and  production  (Santa  Bar- 
bara. Gulf  of  Mexico),  In  storage  (sub- 
marine storage  tanks)  and  in  pipeline  breaks, 
also,  spent  marine  lubricants  and  Incom- 
pletely burned  fuels.  A  major  contribution 
may  come  from  untreated  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial wastes;  it  is  estimated  that  nearly 
3  million  tons  of  used  lubricating  oil  Is  un- 
accounted for  each  year  In  the  United  States 
alone,  a  significant  portion  of  this  reaches 
our  coastal  waters.'^  ' 

Thus,  the  total  annual  oil  influx  to  the 
ocean  lies  probably  between  6  and  10  million 
tons.  There  Is  an  urgent  need  lor  a  more 
accurate  assessment  of  the  poUutlon  of  In- 
dividual oceanic  regions  and  of  the  relative 
contribution  of  different  oils. 

OIL — coMPOsrrroN  and  persistence 

Petroleum  Is  one  of  the  most  complex 
natural  materials  and  contains  many  thou- 
sand different  compounds:  Different  crude 
oils  differ  markedly  In  their  physical  prop- 
erties, such  as  gravity,  viscosity  and  boiling 
point  distribution.  It  Is  beyond  the  scope 
at  this  paper  to  describe  the  crude  oil 
oompoeitlon  more  than  superflcially  (see  re- 
views In:  Egllnton  vdA  Murphy).'  However, 
tor  our  discussion-,  oonslderable  slmpU- 
flcatlon  Is  possible  since  every  crude  oil 
contains  the  same  homologous  series  of 
closely  related  compounds.  Different  crudes 
diSAr  mainly  In  the  relative  contribution 
of  the  individual  number  of  ^ese  series. 
However,  within .  these  homologous  series, 
chemical  properties  and  toxicity  vary  little. 
Thus,  low  and  high  boiling  saturated  and 
vomatlc  hydrocart)ons  occur  in  every  crude 
oil  and  though  their  numbers  may  go  Into 
thousands,  individual  members  of  these  se- 
ries have  very  similar  chemical  and  bio- 
logical properties.  It  follows  that  in  their 
chemical,  biological  and  toxleologlcal  prop- 
•rtles  crutfe  oils  are  very  similar,  in  spite 
of  marked  differences  in  individual  ccmpo- 
•Itian  and  overall  physical  properties. 

rttroleum  and  petroleum  hydrocarbons  In 
the  ■  marine  environment  are  remarkaWy 
•table.  Hydrocarbons  that  are  dissolved  in 
the  water  column  are  eventually  destroyed 
by  bacterial  attack,  though  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  most  toxic  compounds 
•re  also   the    most   refractory    ones. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  hydrocarbons 
tliat  are  ingested  by  marine  organisms  can 
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pass  through  the  wall  of  the  digestive  tract 
and  can  be  retained  for  long  time  perl- 
o^ji*v>a  Thus,  oysters  that  bad  been  pol- 
luted by  a  fuel  oil  spUl  were  removed  to  a 
clean  aquarium.  After  six  months  the  analy- 
ses showed  that  the  amount  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  fuel  oil  hydrocarbons  In 
the  fat  of  the  animals  remained  nearly  un- 
changed ^.  Hydrocarbons  can  be  transferred 
from  prey  to  predator;  they  spread  through 
the  marine  food  web  In  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  other  persistent  chemicals,  e.g. 
DDT."  " 

Within  marine  sediments,  hydrocarbons 
are  also  well  protected  from  bacterial  degra- 
dation, especially  if  the  sediments  are  an- 
aerobic or  become  anaerobic  as  a  result  of 
pollution.  Thus  in  a  spill  of  fuel  oil  In  1969 
at  West  Falmouth,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A., 
oil  was  Incorporated  into  the  sediments  of 
coastal  waters,  rivers,  harbors  and  marshes. 
The  oil  Is  still  present  In  the  sediments,  now, 
one  year  after  the  accident,  and  transport 
of  oil  laden  sediment  has  contaminated  more 
distance  areas  that  had  remained  unpolluted 
immediately  after  the  spill." 

OIL IMMEDIATE   TOXICITY 

All  crude  oils  and  all  oil  fractions  except 
highly  purified  and  pure  materials  are  poi- 
sonous to  all  marine  organisms.  This  Is  not 
a  new  finding.  The  wreck  of  the  "Tampico" 
in  Baja  California,  Mexico  "created  a  situa- 
tion where  a  completely  natural  area  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  suddenly  on  a  large 
scale  .  .  .  Among  the  dead  species  were  lob- 
sters, abalone,  sea  urchins,  starfish,  mussels, 
clams  and  hosts  of  smaller  forms"  ".  Simi- 
larly, the  spill  of  fuel  oil  in  West  Falmouth, 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A.,  has  virtually  extin- 
guished life  In  a  productive  coastal  and  In- 
tertldal  area,  with  a  complete  kill  extending 
over  all  phyla  represented  in  that  habitat  ■*. 
Toxicity  is  immediate  and  leads  to  death 
within  minutes  or  hours  '*. 

Responsible  for  this  Immediate  toxicity  are 
principally  three  complex  fractions.  The  low 
bcriling  saturated  hydrocarbons  have,  until 
quite  recently  been  considered  harmless  to 
the  marine  environment.  It  has  now  been 
found  that  this  fraction  which  is  rather 
readily  soluble  In  sea  water  produces  at  low 
concentration  anaesthesia  and  narcosis  and 
at  greater  concentration  cell  damage  and 
death  In  a  wide  variety  of  lower  animals:  they 
may  be  especially  damaging  to  the  young 
forms  of  marine  life*'.  The  tow  hoiling  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons  are  Its  most  immediately 
toxic  fraction.  Benzene,  toluene  and  xylene 
are  acute  poisons  for  man  as  well  as  for  other 
orgranisms;  naphthalene  and  phenanthrene 
are  even  more  toxic  to  fishes  than  benzene, 
toluene  and  xylene.  These  hydrocarbons  and 
substituted  one,  two-and  three  ring  hydro- 
carbons of  similar  toxicity  are  abundant  In 
all  oils  and  most,  especially  the  lower  boiling, 
oil  products.  Low  boiling  aromatics  are  even 
more  water  soluble  than  the  saturates  and 
can  kill  marine  organisms  either  by  direct 
contact  or  through  contact  with  dilute  solu- 
tions. Olefinie  hydrocarbons,  intermediate  In 
structure  and  properties  and  probably  in 
toxicity  between  saturated  and  aromatic  hy- 
drocarbons are  absent  in  crude  oil  but  occur 
In  many  refining  products,  e.g.  gasoline  and 
cracked  products,  and  they  are  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  their  Immediate  toxicity. 

Numerous  other  components  of  crude  oils 
are  toxic,  among  those  named  by  Speers  and 
Whitehead"  cresols,  xylenols,  naphtols, 
quinollne  and  substituted  qulnollnes  and 
pyridines  and  hydroxybenzoquinollnes  are  of 
special  concern  here  because  of  their  great 
toxicity  and  their  strtublllty  in  water. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  statements  which 
disclaim  this  established  toxicity  are  still 
being  elroulated.  Simpson "  claimed  that 
"there  Is  no  evidence  that  oil  sp\lt  round  the 
British  Isles  has  ever  killed  any  of  these 
(mussels,  cockles,  winkles,  oysters,  shrimps, 
lobster,  crabs)  shellfish."  It  was  obvious  when 
this  statement  was  made  that  such  animals 
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were  indeed  killed  by  the  accident  of  the 
Torrey  Canyon  as  well  as  by  earlier  ac- 
cidents; work  since  then  has  confirmed  the 
earlier  investigation.  In  addition,  by  its  em- 
phasizmg  only  the  effect  on  adult  life  forma 
such  a  statement  implies  wrongly  that  Ju- 
venile forms  were  also  unaffected. 

on.   AND   CANCIX 

The  higher  boiling  crude  oil  fractions  are 
rich  la  multlring  aromatic  compounds.  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  only  a  few  of 
these  compounds,  mainly  3,  4-benzopyrene, 
were  capable  of  Inducing  cancer.  As  R.  A. 
Dean  *•  ol  British  Petroleum  Company  stated 
"as  far  as  I  know,  no  3,4-benzpyrene  has 
been  detected  in  any  crude  oil  .  .  .  it 
therefore  seems  that  the  risk  to  the  health 
of  a  member  of  the  public  by  spillage  of  oil 
at  sea  is  probably  far  less  than  that  which 
he  normally  encoimters  by  eating  the  foods 
he  enjoys."  However,  before  that  time  car- 
cinogenic fractions  containing  1.2-benzanth- 
racene  and  alkylbenzanthracenes  had  already 
been  isolated  ^^  from  crude  oil  and  It  was 
known  that  "biological  tests  have  shown  that 
the  extracts  obtained  from  hlgh-bolllng 
fractions  of  the  Kuwait  oil  .  .  .  (meth- 
od)  .  .  .  are  carcinogenic."  Further  "Benz- 
anthracene  derivatives,  however,  are  evi- 
dently not  the  only  type  of  carcinogen  in  the 
oU.  ..." 

In  1968,  the  year  when  Dean  claimed  the 
absence  of  the  powerful  carcinogen  3,4-ben- 
zopyrene  in  crude  oil,  this  hydrocarbon  was 
Isolated  in  crude  oil  from  Libya,  Venezuela 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  ".  The  amounts  meas- 
ured were  between  450  and  1800  milligrams 
per  ton  ol  the  crude  oil. 

Thus,  we  know  that  chemicals  responsible 
for  cancer  in  animals  and  man  occur  In  pe- 
troleum. The  csausation  of  cancer  in  man  by 
crude  oil  and  oil  products  has  been  observed 
some  years  ago,  when  a  high  incidence  of 
skin  cancer  In  some  refinery  personnel  was 
observed.  The  cause  was  traced  to  prolonged 
skin  contact  by  these  persons  with  petroleum 
and  with  refinery  products. 

According  to  Wllber '•  "there  Is  evidence 
that  even  a  highly  refined,  diesel  engine 
lubricating  oil  obtained  from  a  naphthenic 
base  crude  oil,  and  lacking  in  substances 
ordinarily  known  to  be  carcinogenic,  can  in- 
duce tumors  of  the  digestive  tract  of  ani- 
mals." Also,  "Cutting  oil  is  known  to  have 
carcinogenic  potency," 

These  references  and  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  crude  oils  suggest  that 
all  crude  oils  and  aU  oil  products  containing 
hydrocarbons  boiling  between  300  and  500°  C 
Bhotild  be  viewed  as  potential  cancer  In- 
ducers. 

This  has  severe  ImpUcatlons  for  fisheries 
and  human  health.  In  our  study  of  the  West 
Falmouth  oil  splU  "  "  we  showed  that  oil 
from  that  spill  was  taken  up  by  shellfish  and 
built  into  their  body  fat  without  fractiona- 
tion of  the  hydrocarbons.  In  that  specific 
accident  an  oil  boiling  between  170  and  370*  C 
was  involved;  this  boiling  range  overlaps 
with  that  within  which  carcinogens  have  to 
be  expected.  Human  consumption  of  such 
contaminated  shellfish  and  other  fisheries 
resources  should  therefore  be  viewed  with 
great  suspicion. 

Carcinogenic  hydrocarbons  can  enter  the 
chain  leading  to  human  food  at  an  even 
lower  level  of  the  food  chain:  thus.  It  was 
shown  by  Doerr  »  that  Intact  plant  roots  can 
take  up  carcinogens  like  3, 4-benzopyrene 
from  their  growth  medium. 

The  level  of  oU  pollution  encountered  In 
many  oceanic  regions  suggests  that  fisheries 
resources  may  often  be  contaminated  with 
toxic  petroleum  derived  hydrocarbons  at 
levels  that  may  constitute  a  public  health 
hazard.  Laboratories  to  assay  fisheries  prod- 
ucts for  luch  contamination  do  not  exiat. 
Public  health  authorities  should  be  urged  to 
establish  such  laboratories  for  oonUntious 
surveys  of  the  poUutlon  lev«l  encountered  in 
commercial  sea  food. 
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Other  questions  suggest  themselves:  Float- 
ing masses  of  crude  oil  now  cover  all  oceans 
and  are  being  washed  up  on  shores.  We  have 
shown  that  such  lumps,  even  after  consider- 
able weathering  still  contain  nearly  the  full 
range  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  original  crude 
oil,  extending  In  boiling  point  as  low  as  100' 
C.  Thus,  such  lumps  still  contain  some  of  the 
Immediately  toxic  lower  boiling  hydrocar- 
bons. In  addition,  the  oil  lumps  contain  all 
of  the  potentially  carcinogenic  material  In 
the  300-500°  boiling  fraction.  The  presence  ■  f 
oil  lumps  ("tar")  or  finely  dispersed  oil  on 
recreational  beaches  may  well  constitute  a 
severe  public  health  hazard,  through  con- 
tinued skin  contact. 

OIL — DESTaXTCnON  OF  FISHERIES  RESOTHICES 

It  has  been  said  that  "a  review  of  the 
literature  Indicates  that  in  deep  water, 
whether  In  the  open  ocean  or  a  mile  or  so 
offshore,  no  slgniticant  damage  to  marine 
life  is  encountered  from  even  large  oU  spills 
because  pelagic  fish  avoid  the  spill  and  few 
other  marine  species  are  present"  ».  We  won- 
der whether  anyone  oould  take  such  a  state- 
ment seriously,  who  knows  the  established 
toxicity  of  crude  oil,  the  richness  of  coastal 
life  and  the  complexity  of  marine  life  cycles. 
The  dead  fish  washed  ashore  after  the  West 
Falmouth  oil  spill "  clearly  were  unable  to 
avoid  the  spill,  nor  will  the  flsh  fry  In  estu- 
aries and  marshes  or  the  planktonlc  food 
organisms  in  the  open  ocean  be  able  to  avoid 
a  large  spill  or  the  plume  of  toxic  dissolved 
hydrocarbons  descending  from  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, investigation  of  the  effects  of  major 
accidents  (e.g.  Torrey  Canyon,  Santa  Bar- 
bara) have  very  largely  concentrated  on  the 
study  of  damage  to  adult  flsh  or  of  any  im- 
mediate reduction  in  flsh  catches.  This  Is  not 
sufficient;  we  must  also  consider  the  damage 
to  the  often  more  delicate  juvenile  forms 
and  to  the  food  organisms  on  which  com- 
mercial fishes  feed.  Damage  to  these  will  not 
show  up  Immediately  nor  will  It  be  evident 
necessarily  at  the  location  of  the  accident. 
A  large  spill  may  lead  to  a  gradual  reduction 
of  productivity  over  a  large  but  diffusely  de- 
fined area.  The  combined  effect  of  many  such 
spills  and  of  other  stresses,  e.g.  from  over- 
fishing and  from  the  filling  of  marshlands 
may  lead  to  a  reduction  In  fishing  income 
which  is  difficult  to  trace  to  any  single  cause. 

The  so  called  "tainting"  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish by  oil  spills  has  been  recognized  for 
many  years,  however.  It  was  not  realized 
until  now  that  oil  passes  through  the  intesti- 
nal barrier  and  is  Incorporated  into  and 
stabilized  In  the  lipid  pool  of  the 
organisms  "■  ". 

It  has  been  widely  assiimed  that  fish  and 
shellfish  "tainted"  by  oil  will  again  be  fit 
for  human  consumption  after  a  period  from 
2  weeks  '•  to  several  months ».  Our 
experience  referred  to  above  makes  this 
highly  improbable.  If  the  oil  were  contained 
solely  in  the  gut  of  the  animals  It  might  be 
readily  displaced,  however  oil  is  resorbed 
and  Incorporated  into  the  lipids  where  it  may 
not  be  readily  mobilized  as  long  as  the  animal 
lives. 

The  disappearance  of  an  "oily  small"  is  no 
clue  whether  fish  or  shellfish  has  cleansed 
Itself  of  the  oil  pollution.  Only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  petroleum  has  a  pronounced  odor 
4uid  loss  of  these  compounds  may  occur  while 
the  more  harmful  high  boiling,  taste-and- 
odorless  carcinogens  are  retained.  It  has  been 
reported  that  boiling  or  frying  will  remove 
the  odor;  however,  it  will  not  affect  the 
presence  of  polycyclic  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 

On.-I.OW   tXVXL   SFFXCTS 

We  are  concerned  that  oil  pollution,  even 
at  very  low  levels,  may  be  responsible  for 
long  term  damage  to  the  marine  ecology. 
Many  biological  processes  which  are  impor- 
tant for  the  survival  of  marine  organisms 
and  which  occupy  key  positions  in  their  life 
processes    are    mediated    by    extremely    low 

FootnotM  at  Mid  of  article. 
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concentration  of  chemical  messengers  in  the 
sea  water.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
marine  predators  are  attracted  to  their  prey 
by  organic  compounds  at  concentrations 
below  the  part  per  bllUon  level".  Such 
chemical  attraction — and  in  a  similar  way 
repulsion — plays  a  role  In  the  finding  of 
food,  the  escape  from  predators.  In  homing 
of  many  commercially  important  species  of 
fishes,  in  the  selection  of  habitats  and  in 
sex  attraction.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  pollution  interferes  with  these  processes 
in  two  ways:  by  blocking  the  taste  receptors 
and  by  mimicking  for  natural  stimuli;  the 
latter  leads  to  false  responses.  Those  crude 
oil  fractions  likely  to  interfere  with  such 
processes  are  the  high  boiling  saturated  and 
aromatic  hydrocarbons  and  the  full  range 
of  the  olefinic  hydrocarbons. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  lobsters  are 
attracted  to  crude  oil  distillate  fractions, 
especially  kerosene  '^ ";  this  has  now  been 
confirmed  in  the  laboratory  and  with  puri- 
fied hydrocarbon  fractions  derived  from  kero- 
sene." Thus  it  is  likely  that  an  oU  spill  wUl 
attract  lobsters  away  from  their  normal  food 
and  guide  them  Into  the  direction  of  the  spill, 
where  they  are  more  likely  to  be  severely  con- 
taminated or  killed.  Again,  this  Is  In  direct 
contradiction  to  the  opinion  quoted  above  ^ 
that  marine  animals  will  actively  avoid  oil 
spills.  It  may  be  relevant  that  after  the  West 
Falmouth  oil  spill  numerous  dead  lobsters 
were  washed  ashore. 

Interference  with  normal  taste  reception  at 
very  low  and  seemingly  innocuous  pollution 
levels  may  have  disastrous  effects  on  the  sur- 
vival of  many  marine  species,  the  damage 
may  extend  to  other  species  through  their 
links  In  marine  food  web. 

COUNTEXMEAST7KES 

Compared  to  the  number  and  size  of  acci- 
dents and  disasters  the  present  countermeaa- 
ures  are  inadequate.  However,  a  rapidly  ad- 
vancing technology  is  hopeful  of  developing 
techniques  that  will  be  effective  in  dealing 
even  with  very  large  spills  under  severe  sea 
conditions.  Yet,  while  we  may  hope  that  the 
gross  aesthetic  damage  from  oil  spills  may 
be  avoided  sometime  In  the  future,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  existing  or  planned 
countermeasures  will  eliminate  the  biologi- 
cal Impact  of  oil  pollution. 

The  most  Inunedlately  toxic  fractions  of  oil 
and  oil  products  are  soluble  In  sea  water, 
therefore,  biological  damage  will  occur  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  accident.  Water  currents 
will  Immediately  spread  the  toxic  plume  of 
dissolved  oil  components  and,  if  the  accident 
occurs  in  Inshore  waters,  the  whole  water 
column  will  be  poisoned  even  If  the  bulk  of 
the  oil  floats  on  the  surface.  The  speed  with 
which  the  oil  dissolves  is  increased  by  agi- 
tation, and  In  storm  conditions  the  oil  will 
partly  emulsify  and  will  present  a  much 
larger  surface  area  to  the  water;  conse- 
quently, the  toxic  fraction  will  dissolve  more 
rapidly  and  reach  higher  concentrations. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  avoiding  the  Im- 
mediate biological  effect  of  oil  spills,  counter- 
meaaxu-es  can  be  completely  effective  only  if 
all  of  the  oil  is  recovered  immediately  after 
the  spill.  The  technology  to  achieve  this  goal 
does  not  exist.  Some  comments  on  existing 
countermeasures  and  their  biological  effects 
appear  appropriate : 

Detergents  and  diaperaanta 
The  toxic,  solvent-based  detergents  which 
did  so  much  damage  In  the  clean-up  after 
the  Torrey  Canyon  accident  are  presently 
only  In  limited  use.  However  so-called  "non- 
toxic dlspersants"  have  been  developed.  The 
term  "non-toxic"  Is  misleading,  these  chemi- 
cals may  be  nontoxic  to  a  limited  number  of 
often  quite  resistant  test  orgamlsms  but  they 
are  rarely  tested  in  their  effects  up>on  a  very 
wide  spectrum  of  marine  organisms  Includ- 
ing their  Juvenile  forms,  preferably  In  their 
normal  habitat.  Further,  in  actual  use  the 
dlspersant-oU    mixtures   are   severely   toxic, 
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because  the  oil  is  toxic  and  bacterial  degra- 
dation of  "non-toxic"  detergents  may  lead  to 
toxic  breakdown  products. 

A  dlspersant  lowers  the  surface  tension 
of  the  oil  to  a  point  where  it  will  disperse  in 
the  form  of  small  droplets.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  breakup  of  the  oil  slick  be 
aided  by  agitation,  natural  or  mechanical. 
Thus,  the  purpose  of  the  detergent  is  essen- 
tially a  cosmetic  one,  and  It  appears  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  wish  to  alleviate  only  the 
aesthetic  damage.  However  the  recommenda- 
tion to  apply  dlspersants  Is  often  made  In 
disregard  of  their  ecological  effects.  Instead 
of  removing  the  oil,  dlspersants  push  the  oil 
actively  into  the  marine  environment;  be- 
cause of  the  finer  degree  of  dispersion,  tbe 
Immediately  toxic  fraction  dissolves  rapidly 
and  reaches  a  higher  concentration  in  the 
sea  water  than  It  would  If  natural  dispersal 
were  allowed.  The  long  term  poisons  (e.g.  the 
carcinogens)  are  made  available  to  and  are 
Ingested  by  marine  filter  feeders,  and,  they 
can  eventually  return  to  man  Incorporated 
into  the  food  he  recovers  from  the  ocean. 

For  these  reasons  I  feel  that  the  use  of  dls- 
persants is  unacceptable,  inshore  or  offshore, 
except  under  special  circumstances,  e.g.  ex- 
treme fire  hazard  from  spillage  of  gasoline,  as 
outlined  In  the  contingency  plan  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Administration. •• 
Phyaical  ainking 

Sinking  has  been  recommended:  "the  long- 
term  effects  on  marine  life  will  not  be  as  dis- 
astrous as  previously  envisaged.  Sinking  ol 
oil  may  result  in  the  mobile  bottom  dwellers 
moving  to  new  locations  for  several  years; 
however,  conditions  may  return  to  normal  as 
the  oil  decays.""  Again,  these  conclusions 
disregard  our  present  knowledge  of  the  effect 
of  oil  spills. 

Sunken  oil  will  kill  the  bottom  faimas 
rapidly,  before  most  mobile  bottom  dwellers 
have  time  to  move  away.  The  sessile  forms 
of  commercial  Importance  (oysters,  scallops, 
etc.)  will  be  killed  and  other  mobile  orga- 
nisms (lobsters)  may  be  attracted  into  the 
direction  of  the  spill  where  the  exposure  will 
contaminate  or  kill  them.  The  persistent 
fraction  of  the  oil  which  is  not  readily  at- 
tacked by  bacteria  contains  the  long  term 
poisons,  e.g.  the  carcinogens,  and  It  will  re- 
main on  the  sea  bottom  for  very  long  time 
periods.  Exposure  to  these  compounds  may 
damage  bottom  organisms  or  render  them 
unfit  for  human  nutrition  even  after  the 
area  has  been  repopulated. 

Combvation 
Burning  the  oil  through  the  addition  of 
wicks  or  oxidants  appears  more  attractive 
from  the  point  of  view  of  avoiding  biologi- 
cal damage  than  dispersion  and  sinking. 
However,  It  will  be  effective  only  if  burning 
can  start  immediately  after  a  spill.  For  com- 
plete combustion,  the  entire  spill  must  be 
covered  by  the  combustion  promoters,  since 
burning  will  not  extend  to  the  untreated 
areas;  in  practice,  in  stormy  conditions,  this 
may  be  impossible  to  achieve. 

Mechanical  containvient  and  removal 
Containment  and  removal  appear  ideal 
from  the  point  of  avoiding  biological  damage. 
However,  they  can  be  fully  effective  only  if 
applied  Immediately  after  the  accident.  Un- 
der severe  weather  conditions  floating  booms 
and  barriers  are  ineffective.  Booms  were  ap- 
plied during  the  West  Falmouth  oil  spill; 
however,  the  biological  damage  In  the  sealed- 
off  harbors  was  severe  and  was  caused  prob- 
ably by  the  oil  which  bypassed  the  booms 
In  solution  In  sea  water  and  In  the  form 
of  wind-dispersed  droplets. 

Biological  degradation 
Hydrocarbons  In  the  sea  are  naturally  de- 
graded by  marine  microorganisms.  It  is 
hoped  to  make  this  the  basis  of  an  oil  re- 
moval technology  through  bacterial  seeding 
and  fertilization  of  oil  slicks.  However,  great 
obstacles  and  many  unknowns  stand  in  the 
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way  of  the  application  of  this  principally  at- 
tractive Idea. 

•Ho  single  microbial  species  will  degrade 
any  whole  crude  oil;  bacteria  are  highly  se- 
lective and  complete  degradation  requires 
many  different  bacterial  species."  Bacterial 
oxidation  of  hydrocarbons  produces  many  In- 
termediates which  may  be  more  toxic  than 
the  hydrocarbons;  therefore  organisms  are 
liao  required  that  will  further  attack  the 
hydrocarbon  decomposition  products.* 

Hydrocarbons  smd  other  compounds  in 
crude  oil  may  be  bacteriostatic  or  bacterio- 
cidal; *°  this  may  reduce  the  rate  of  degrada- 
tion, where  it  is  most  urgently  needed.  The 
traction  of  crude  oil  that  is  most  readily 
attacked  by  bacteria  Is  the  least  toxic  one, 
the  normal  paraffins;  the  toxic  aromatic 
hydrocarbons,  especially  the  carcinogenic 
fKjlynuclear  aromatlcs.  are  not  rapidly 
attacked."  "  ■> 

The  oxygen  requirement  in  bacterial  oil 
degradation  Is  severe;  the  complete  oxida- 
tion of  1  gallon  of  crude  oil  requires  all  the 
dissolved  oxygen  in  320,000  gallons  of  air 
saturated  sea  water.**  Therefore,  oxidation 
may  be  slow  in  areas  where  the  oxygen  con- 
tent has  been  lowered  by  previous  pollution 
and  the  bctcterlal  degradation  may  cause 
additional  ecological  damage  through  oxy- 
gen depletion. 

Coat  effectiveness 

The  high  value  of  fisheries  resources, 
which  exceeds  that  of  the  oil  recovery  from 
the  sea,  and  the  Importance  of  marine  pro- 
teins for  human  nutrition  demand  that  cost 
effectiveness  analysis  of  oil  spill  counter- 
measures  consider  the  cost  of  direct  and  In- 
direct ecological  damage.  It  is  disappoint- 
ing that  existing  studies  completely  neglect 
to  consider  these  real  values.  A  similarly 
one-sided  approach  would  be,  for  instance, 
a  demand  by  fisheries  concerns  that  all  ma- 
rine oil  production  and  shipping  be  ter- 
minated, since  it  clearly  interferes  with  fish- 
eries interests. 

We  have  to  start  to  realize  that  we  are 
paying  for  the  damage  to  the  environment, 
especially  if  the  damage  Is  as  tangible  as 
that  of  oil  pollution  to  fisheries  resources 
and  to  recreation.  Experience  has  shown  that 
cleaning  up  a  polluted  aquatic  environment 
is  much  more  expensive  than  It  would  have 
been  to  keep  the  environment  clean  from 
the  beginning."  In  terms  of  minimizing 
the  environmental  damage  spill  prevention 
win  produce  far  greater  returns  than  clean- 
up— and  we  believe  that  this  relationship 
will  hold  in  a  reoltsffc  analysis  of  the  over- 
all cost  effectiveness  of  prevention  or  clean- 
up costs. 

SELF   CONTROL    AND    lAW    ENFORCEMENT 

The  oil  indxistry  has  an  outstanding  per- 
sonnel and  plant  safety  record.  OU  refineries 
probably  operate  more  safely  than  any  other 
plants  of  equal  production  capacity.  The  In- 
dustry has  achieved  this  record  through  In- 
ternal control  because  of  the  realization  of 
the  cost  effectiveness  of  personnel  safety. 

We  believe  that  In  the  past  the  oil  industry 
has  not  been  fully  aware  of  the  substantiated 
toxicity  of  oil  In  the  marine  environment.  We 
hope  that  the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
threat  of  oil  pollution  to  marine  resources 
will  lead  Industry  to  aim  for  an  ecological 
safety  record  similar  to  the  plant  safety  rec- 
ord. 

I*  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  that  In- 
tentional and  negligent  oil  pollution  can  he 
stopped  through  education  or  appeals  to 
man's  responsibility.  In  this  respect  law  en- 
forcement will  have  to  speak  more  strongly. 
Methods  for  the  Identification  of  oU  q>Ul8 
by  day  and  night  through  spectroscopic  sur- 
veys from  airplanes  are  becoming  avail- 
able." Active  tagging  of  oil  in  marine  tran- 
sit ■  should  provide  for  simple  and  conclusive 
Identification  of  spills.  Even  without  active 
tagging,  which  depends  on  the  willing  co- 
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operation  of  the  ship  owners  and  operators, 
each  oil  and  oil  product  has  its  vmique  finger- 
print. Past  and  simple  analytical  techniques 
are  available  (e.g.  capillary  gas  chromatog- 
raphy combined  with  mass  spectrometry) 
that  can  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  de- 
termine hundreds  of  different  compounds  in 
a  filled  oil  wlthm  a  very  short  time.  These 
techniques  should  be  a  great  aid  to  more 
effective  law  enforcement. 

In  their  effectiveness  for  law  enforcement 
these  techniques  could  be  greatly  supported 
if  the  oil  industry  would  make  available 
samples  or  analyses  of  those  crude  oils  and 
products  which  are  being  transported  across 
the  sea. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  toxicity  of  crude  oil  and  oil  products 
to  marine  life  and  the  danger  of  oil  pollution 
to  the  marine  ecology  has  been  established 
In  several  Independent  ways: 

(1)  Studies  of  crude  oil  composition  and 
isolation  of  compounds  known  to  be  toxic, 
e.g.  low  boiling  aromatic  hydrocarbons  and 
the  carcinogenic,  high  boiling  polycyclic 
aromatlcs. 

(2)  Laboratory  studies  of  the  effect  of  oil 
and  oil  fractions  on  marine  organisms. 

(3)  Field  studies  of  the  effect  of  oil  spills 
on  marine  organisms  In  their  normal  habitat. 

Pollution  with  crude  oil  and  oil  fractions 
damages  the  marine  ecology  through  differ- 
ent effects: 

(1)  Direct  kill  of  organisms  through  coat- 
ing and  asphyxiation.** 

(2)  Direct  kill  through  contact  poisoning 
of  organisms. 

(3)  Direct  kill  through  exposure  to  the 
water  soluble  toxic  components  of  oil  at  some 
distance  in  space  and  time  from  the  accident. 

(4)  Destruction  of  the  generally  more 
sensitive  juvenile  forms  of  organisms. 

(5)  Destruction  of  the  food  sources  of 
higher  species. 

(6)  Incorporation  of  sublethal  amounts  of 
oil  and  oil  products  into  organisms  resulting 
In  reduced  resistance  to  Infection  and  other 
stresses  (the  principal  cause  of  death  in  birds 
surviving  the  immediate  exposure  to  oil  ") . 

(7)  Destruction  of  food  values  through  the 
Incorporation  of  oil  and  oil  products.  Into 
fisheries  resources. 

(8)  Incorporation  of  carcinogens  Into  the 
marine  food  chain  and  human  food  sources. 

(9)  Low  level  effects  that  may  Interrupt 
any  of  the  numerous  events  necessary  for 
the  propagation  of  marine  species  and  for  the 
survival  of  those  species  which  stand  higher 
In  the  marine  food  web. 

Some  oil  products  may  be  more  poisonous 
than  whole  crude  oils — thus,  kerosene  and 
#2  fuel  oil  are  particularly  rich  in  the  low 
boiling  water  soluble  poisons  and  higher 
boiling  distillates  are  rich  in  carcinogenic  hy- 
drocarbons. However,  the  toxicity  of  oU  Is 
spread  over  such  a  wide  boiling  range,  and 
the  composition  of  different  crudes  in  terms 
of  their  chemical  type  distribution  Is  so  simi- 
lar, that  all  crude  oils  and  distillates  must 
be  considered  severe  environmental  poisons. 

CrUde  oil  and  most  products  are  persistent 
poisons;  they  enter  the  marine  food  chain, 
they  are  stabilized  In  the  lipids  of  marine 
organisms  and  they  are  transferred  from 
prey  to  predator.  The  persistence  Is  especi- 
ally severe  for  the  most  poisonous  com- 
pounds of  oil;  most  of  these  do  not  nor- 
mally occur  in  organisms  and  natural  path- 
ways for  their  blodegradation  are  missing. 

The  presence  of  toxic  and  potentially  car- 
cinogenic hydrocarbons  in  fisheries  products 
may  constitute  a  public  health  hazard.  Lab- 
oratories to  measiire  routinely  the  conta- 
mination level  and  to  assess  the  public  health 
hazard  do  not  now  exist;  such  laboratories 
should  be  organized  to  carry  out  continuous 
surveys  of  the  safety  of  fisheries  resources  to 
public  health. 

Because  of  their  low  density,  relative  to 
sea  water,  crude  oil  and  distillates  should 
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float;  however,  both  the  experiences  of  the 
"Torrey  Canyon"  and  the  West  Falmouth  oil 
spill  have  shown  oil  on  the  sea  fioor.  Oil  In 
Inshore  and  offshore  sediments  Is  not  readily 
blodegraded;  It  can  move  with  the  sediments 
and  can  contaminate  unpolluted  areas  long 
after  an  accident. 

None  of  the  presently  used  containment 
and  recovery  techniques  prevents  the  ecolog- 
ical damage  and  the  damage  to  fisheries 
products  from  oil  spills.  Toxicity  Is  evident 
immediately  and  the  poisonous  fraction  will 
be  carried  in  water  solution  away  from  the 
accident,  even  if  the  surface  spill  Is  con- 
tained and  recovered  rapidly.  The  sinking 
method  and  the  use  of  detergenta  and  dia- 
persanta,  while  cosmetically  effective,  are 
especially  harmful  since  they  introduce  all 
the  oil  into  the  environment.  There  are  no 
dlspersants  that  are  not  toxic  in  the  pres- 
ence of  oil.  The  use  of  sinking  agents  and  of 
dls]>ersants  should  be  most  strongly  dis- 
couraged. 

Natural  mechanisms  for  the  degradation  of 
oil  In  the  sea  exist;  unfortunately,  these  are 
least  effective  for  the  most  severely  toxic 
components  of  oil.  As  a  result,  the  most  toxic 
fractions  are  also  the  most  persistent  ones. 
The  breakdown  products  of  oil  and  dlspers- 
ants may  also  be  toxic.  Further,  oil  that  has 
been  incorporated  Into  the  lipids  of  marine 
organisms  and  Into  the  sediments  at  the  sea 
bottom  and  In  estuaries  and  marshes  is 
largely  unavailable  to  the  natural  degrada- 
tion; poisoning  of  the  bottom  habitats  and  of 
the  marine  food  web  will  therefore  be  more 
severe  and  more  p>ersl8tent  than  the  poison- 
ing of  the  water  column  itself. 

The  tolerance  of  the  marine  ecology  to  oil 
spills  is  unknown.  The  great  persistence  of 
oil  and  the  existence  of  low  level  effects  sug- 
gest a  lower  tolerance  than  we  would  ex- 
pect by  considering  only  the  Immediate  toxic- 
ity of  oil  at  high  concentration  levels. 

The  effects  of  oil  pollution,  especially  in 
the  coastal  environment  cannot  be  consid- 
ered without  also  considering  the  other 
stresses  on  these  most  productive  regions  of 
the  ocean. 

The  combined  impact  of  oil  and  oil  prod- 
ucts, chemicals,  domestic  sewage  and  muni- 
cipal wastes,  of  the  filling  of  wetlands,  of 
dredging  and  of  overfishing  might  lead  to  a 
deterioration  of  the  coastal  regions  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  brought  about  In  the 
Great  Lakes.  Because  of  the  much  longer 
time  scale  of  the  oceans  such  a  catastrophic 
deterioration  would  not  likely  be  reversed 
within  many  generations;  it  would  have  a 
deep  and  lasting  impact  on  the  future  of 
mankind. 
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THE  PEACE  CORPS'  lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  I  might  lift  a  riddle  from  a  recent 
invitation  I  received:  "What  is  in  60 
countries,  has  18,000  legs,  is  red,  yellow, 
black  and  white,  survives  on  peanuts,  is 
loved  by  all,  and  is  10  years  old  on  March 
1st?" 

In  case  you  have  not  already  guessed 
the  answer  is,  "The  Peace  Corps."  Today 
the  Peace  Corps  marks  its  10th  birth- 
day. President  John  F.  Kennedy  first 
established  the  Peace  Corps  by  Executive 
Order  on  March  1,  1961.  Later  that  year 
the  Congress  gave  the  new  agency  statu- 
tory authority  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  of  1961.  Under  that  authorizing  legis- 
lation, the  Peace  Corps  was  to  have  three 
main  purposes:  first,  to  help  meet  the 
needs  for  trained  manpower  in  the  de- 
veloping countries;  second,  to  help  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  people  overseas;  and  third,  to 
help  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
other  peoples  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  some  48.000 
Americans  have  served  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  8,000  of  whom  are  serving  today 
in  80  coxmtries  around  the  world.  The 
Peace  Corps  has  known  the  outstanding 
leadership  of  Sargent  Shrlver.  Jack 
Vaughn,  and  Joe  Blatchford.  the  current 
director.  Over  the  years,  the  yoimg  vol- 
unteer agency  has  adapted  to  changing 
world  conditions  and  priorities.  The 
Peace  Corps  of  today  is  different  in  many 
respects  from  the  Peace  Corps  of  a  decade 
ago.  Just  as  the  world  of  1971  is  different 
from  the  world  of  1961.  The  Corps'  adapt- 
ability and  flexibility  is  perhaps  the  key 
to  its  continued  success  and  popularity 
abroad.        < 

As  one  who  has  supported  this  orga- 
nization over  the  last  10  years,  I  wtmt  to 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
it  on  its  10th  anniversary,  and  to  wish 
It  another  decade  of  success. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  I  include 
an  article  from  the  October  1970,  Pcm:- 
eign  Affairs,  entitled,  "The  Peace  Corps: 
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Making  It  In  the  Seventies,"  by  Peace 
Corps  Director  Joe  Blatchford.  The  ar- 
ticle explains  the  "new  directions"  at 
Peace  Corps  under  the  Blatchford  ad- 
ministration— directions  that  will  enable 
the  Corps  to  play  a  continuing  construc- 
tive role  in  the  third  world  in  thl«  decade. 
I  also  Include  an  article  from  the  Febru- 
ary 1,  1971.  U.S.  News  L  World  Report 
entitled,  "A  'Super  Peace  Corps'  at  Home 
and  Abroad?".  This  article  discusses 
President  Nixon's  proposal  to  merge  our 
various  domestic  volunteer  agencies  with 
the  Peace  Corps  into  a  "new  volunteer 
service  corps."  I  commend  these  articles 
to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues. 

[From  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1970] 

The  Peace  Corps:  Making  It  in  the 

Seventies 

(By  Joseph  H.  Blatchford) 

I 

Ten  years  ago  this  fall  John  Kennedy  first 
spoke  about  sending  Americans  overseas  In 
voluntary  service.  By  the  following  summer 
the  Idea  had  a  name — the  Peace  Corps — sev- 
eral hundred  Volunteers  were  In  training, 
and  even  as  Congress  debated  the  program 
It  became  clear  that  the  idea  was  catching  on. 
The  Silent  Generation  was  ready  to  be  heard 
from  and  young  Americans  were  fiooding 
the  Corps'  makeshift  headquarters  with 
thousands  of  applications.  The  public  saw 
in  it  an  opportunity  to  "show  what  Amerl- 
cans  are  really  like"  and  redeem  the  Image 
portrayed  In  Eugene  Burdicks  best-seller. 
"The  Ugly  American."  Surveys  revealed  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  to  be  done  abroad.  It  seemed 
obvious  that  the  most  modern  nation  In  the 
world  could  provide  the  needed  manpower. 
Despite  misgivings,  Congress  baptized  the 
experiment  by  overwhelming  votes. 

The  original  plan  proposed  to  the  President 
by  Sargent  Shrlver  envisioned  a  role  for 
Americans  of  all  ages,  skills  and  backgrounds 
and  Kennedy  responded  by  calling  for  all 
kinds  of  Americans  to  volunteer.  It  was,  how- 
ever, almost  exclusively  the  young  who  an- 
swered the  call.  They  were  ready,  willing  and 
available  in  such  numbers  that  it  became  an 
immense  task  to  find  enough  assignments 
for  them  abroad. 

But  the  times  were  propitious  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  In  Africa  the  beginning  of 
the  Peace  Corps  coincided  with  the  first  few 
years  of  freedom  from  colonial  rule.  Many 
new  governments,  uncertain  of  their  needs, 
signed  up  for  anyone  who  could  help.  The 
Peace  Corps  was  Invited  to  send  hundreds 
of  teachers  for  rural  schools  as  young  govern- 
ments expanded  an  611te  colonial  school  sys- 
tem, trying  to  reach  more  of  their  citizens 
and  educate  Its  own  civil  service.  At  one  time 
the  Peace  Corps  provided  half  of  all  the  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  In  Ethiopia  and  Sierra 
Leone. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  Point  Ten  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  thus  part  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  assistance  package  for  Latin 
Anaerlca.  Living  there  at  the  time,  I  recall 
the  early  sixties  as  an  era  of  renewed  promise. 
The  greatest  number  of  democratically 
elected  governments  In  Latin  America  before 
or  since  had  great  schemes  for  rapid  social 
change,  such  as  a  sixth -grade  education  for 
every  child  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  The 
Peace  Corps  was  to  be  part  of  the  peaceful 
revolution;  its  Volunteers  poured  In  by  the 
thousands. 

The  agency  grew  In  almost  geometric  pro- 
greaalon.  la  1961  there  were  750  Volunteers 
and  trainees;  In  1963,  .6300;  and  by  1966. 
15,600.  The  number  of  countries  grew  from  8 
in.  1961  to  44  In  1964.  Volunteers  were  sent 
Ux  lu^ge  groups.  For  example,  there  were  1,133 
in  India  in  1967,  716  In  Nigeria  In  1966.  720 
In  the  Philippines  in  1968,  625  In  Micronesia 
in  1968  and  639  In  BrazU  In  1966. 
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Americans  felt  genume  excitement  and 
pride  when  it  was  dlsoovered  that,  contrary 
to  our  affluent  Image.  Volunteers  could  live  in 
the  villages  or  barrios  and  love  It.  They 
proved  to  be  popular  with  the  people,  and 
the  beet  of  them  made  remarkable  Impres- 
sions. The  Amerlo&n  people.  In  a  public  opin- 
ion poll,  declared  the  Peace  Corps  to  be  the 
best  Investment  among  our  foreign  assistance 
programs.  The  agency  opened  a  massive  com- 
munity development  program  In  Latin  Amer- 
ican avowedly  to  bring  "social  revolution" 
through  "agents  of  change."  Great  faith  was 
placed  in  the  ability  of  a  young  American  to 
mobilize  a  rural  village  without  substantial 
training,  supervision  and  support.  By  the 
middle  of  the  decade  Peace  Corps  ofllclals 
were  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  100,000 
volunteers.  The  idea  also  caught  hold  In 
Europe  where  a  half-dozen  countries  started 
jmaller  groups  of  their  own. 

However,  problems  beneath  the  surface.  Ig- 
nored in  the  early  excitement,  soon  began  lo 
emerge.  Governments  became  disturbed  by 
the  presence  of  foreigners  in  sc  lools  which 
transmitted  their  history  and  culture.  They 
therefore  reduced  the  number  of  Volunteer 
teachers,  restricting  them  to  less  sensitive 
subjects  and  to  niral  areas.  1 1  Ethiopia  the 
Peace  Corps  seemed  to  have  helped  educate 
t  revolution.  Students  opposed  to  the  Selas- 
sie government  and  the  American  support  of 
It  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Volunteers 
from  education.  Student  agitation  also  led  to 
withdrawal  of  Volunteers  from  universities 
and  capital  cities  in  several  countries,  most 
nowbly  Turkey  and  the  Philippines. 

In  Latin  America  the  community  develop- 
ment venture  almost  disappeared.  It  had 
been  founded  on  the  belief  that  a  young 
American  college  graduate  could  mobilize 
ccmpeainos  to  build  up  their  communities 
and  to  demand  their  full  rights  as  citizens. 
The  Volunteers  were  thought  of  as  super- 
pioneers,  new  frontiersmen  for  a  new  society. 
But,  as  it  became  clear,  this  means  of  set- 
ting the  Volunteers  out  on  their  own  (which 
came  to  be  called  "parachuting")  failed  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  extensive  training,  thor- 
ough supervision  and  substantial  prear- 
ranged local  support.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
lound  that  other  projects  throughout  the 
world  were  not  sufficiently  oriented  to  the 
Immediate  needs  of  the  country. 

In  1967  Pakistan  decided  not  to  request 
additional  Volunteers  "because  it  has  deter- 
mined that  Its  needs  were  for  technicians 
and  specialists  of  a  more  sophlcated  level 
than  the  Peace  Corps  generally  provides." 
The  Peace  Corp.s  left  nine  ether  countries  In 
the  late  sixties,  most  of  them  for  reasons 
of  domestic  or  international  politics,  as  In 
Libya  and  Somalia,  where  military  govern- 
ments came  to  power  in  1969. 

As  the  decade  came  to  a  close,  pressures 
of  this  kind,  plus  a  gro^^•lng  suspicion  within 
the  Peace  Corps  of  the  "numbers  game" 
which  emphasized  the  quantity  of  Volun- 
teers overseas,  steadily  reduced  the  number 
of  Volunteers.  The  press  no  longer  found  it 
exclt'jig.  If  the  public  had  any  thoughts  on 
the  subject  they  could  be  summed  up  in 
one  querj- :  "Whatever  happened  to  the  Peace 
Corps?"  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
ailttee  provided  cne  answer  when  Its  1970 
report  noted  that  the  Peace  Corps  was  "in- 
creasingly becoming  the  tcrget  of  antl- 
American  sentiment  .  .  .  The  committee  be- 
lieves that- the  time  Is  near  when  the  as- 
sumptions Rnd  concepts  on  which  the  Peace 
Corps  was  foun^d  need  complete  reexamlna- 
tl«9." 

What  would  a  reexamination  reveal?  Has 
»n  Idea  which  deemed  so  timely  nine  years 
•go  now  becoma  outdated?  Certainly  the 
ejection  of  Richard  Nixon,  who  has  no  need 
to  champion  the  Peace  Corps,  and  the  shlft- 
««  outlook  of  Congress  toward  forefgtt  aid 
end  involvement  abroad,  make  the  Peace 
wpe  fair  game  for  criticism.  Are  w»  fleeing 
»*  beginning   of   the   end    for    the   Peace 
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Corps,  or  is  It  perhaps  the  end  of  the  be- 
ginning? 

n 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that,  as  originally 
intended  by  the  Congress,  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers have  presented  another  and  more  favor- 
able view  of  the  United  States,  particularly 
m  small  countries  where  they  are  most 
visible.  Nor  can  It  be  doubted  that  nearly 
40,000  Volunteers  have  provided  this  covmtry 
with  a  new  wealth  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  foreign  cultures.  Moreover,  the 
Peace  Corps  experience  has  equipped  Volun- 
teers for  Innovative  roles  upon  their  return 
to  the  United  States. 

There  have  also  been  notable  examples  of 
success  In  "meeting  the  trained  manpower 
needs  of  developing  countries,"  as  Congress 
expected.  However,  the  Volunteers  themselves 
have  put  that  In  perspective.  A  questionnaire 
completed  by  7,000  returned  Volunteers  last 
year  revealed  that  92  percent  thought  their 
service  "very  valuable"  to  them  and  45  per- 
cent felt  It  had  been  very  valuable  for  the 
United  States,  but  only  25  percent  felt  It  had 
been  very  valuable  for  the  foreign  country. 
If  those  who  have  been  through  the  Peace 
Corps  are  accurate  Judges,  the  Peace  Corps 
must  do  more  to  fulfill  its  first  goal :  to  help 
countries  meet  their  needs  for  trained  man- 
power. 

What  we  have  seen  so  far  Is  that  the  Vol- 
unteer Is  a  unique  and  valuable  resource. 
The  dedication  and  Idealism  associated  vrtth 
the  Corps  concept  make  the  Volunteer  will- 
ing to  persevere.  The  fact  that  he  serves  a 
comparatively  short  time,  ouuide  of  the  local 
civil  service  systems,  can  moke  him  construc- 
tively Impatient  and  genuinely  innovative. 
The  fact  that  he  virlil  live  among  the  people 
Insures  that  he  can  understand  how  to  apply 
his  know-how  or  a  particular  teciinology  in 
a  way  that  makes  sense  in  the  local  situa- 
tion. The  transfer  of  technology  has  to  start 
with  a  desire  to  receive  and  tise  It,  which  in 
turn  requires  that  someone  see  the  problem 
through  the  eyes  of  the  recipient.  This  ap- 
proach, so  often  ignored,  has  been  at  the 
heart  of  the  Peace  Corps.  What  remains  to 
be  done  is  to  hitch  this  approach  consist- 
ently to  problems  of  higher  priority. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  this  new  decade  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  undergoing  a  renewal 
process  for  more  than  a  year.  In  May  1969, 
a  task  force  drawn  from  government,  busi- 
ness, labor,  Peace  Corps  staff  and  returned 
Volunteers  undertook  a  study  of  10  spedflc 
aspects  of  the  Peace  Corps.  A  survey  was 
taken  to  get  the  suggestions  of  returned 
Volunteers;  another  national  poll  surveyed 
college  seniors;  a  management  consultant 
firm  studied  the  organization  of  the  Peace 
Corps  and  recommended  reorganization  and 
a  22  percent  headquarters  staff  reduction, 
both  of  which  have  now  been  carried  out.  On 
two  occasions  we  met  with  leaders  of  Euro- 
pean peace-corps  type  agencies  and  for  the 
first  time  In  the  agency's  history  the  60  over- 
seas country  directors  were  assembled  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  of  the  Peace  Corpe  and  make 
recommendations. 

The  Task  Force  felt  that  with  only  10,000 
Volunteers  In  a  world  dramatically  short  of 
trained  manpower.  It  was  still  possible  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution.  However, 
^hey  suggested  a  number  of  guidelines  for 
lncrea?4ng  the  value  of  their  contribution. 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Peace  Corps 
in  the  form  of  five  new  directions  for  the 
1970t.  These  plans  have  been  approved  and 
supported  by  President  Nixon  and  generally 
endorsed  by  Congrees. 

The  first  of  these  new  directions  Is  to 
shift  more  Volunteer  assignments  to  the 
high  prtorlty  needs  of  developing  countries. 
Long-range  planning  Is  the  first  step;  Coun- 
try Directs*  have  therefore  been  asked  to 
work  out  with  local  leaders  a  four-year  plan 
to  utUize  Volunteers.  We  expect  tills  plan- 
ning to  take  the  Peace  Corps  more  heavily 
Into    vocational    tralhlng.    Irrigation,   small 
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buslneee  development  and  such  hitherto  Ig- 
iK>r«d  areas  as  eduoatlonal  teleylslon,  aelf- 
b«lp  bousing  and  urban  planning. 

In  this  seaich  we  will  be  making  a  number 
of  new  assumptions. 

First,  we  are  willing  to  seek  out  and  send 
oveneas  a  single  man  or  woman  with  a 
special  skill,  or  to  put  together  a  small  team 
of  people.  Large  numbers  are  not  ImporUnt 
and  can  even  create  an  unhealthy  depen- 
dency. Wh&t  Is  Important  is  providing  peo- 
ple with  the  particular  and  often  imusual 
skills  found  m  a  modem  society,  which  a 
developing  society  cannot  afford  to  edu- 
cate—for  example,  a  sou  scientist,  a  man 
trained  in  forest  fire  control  or  a  cattle 
rancher.  Operating  on  this  assumption  the 
Peace  Corps  will  soon  have  overseas  Voltm- 
teers  in  over  320  skill  categories. 

Second,  we  will  work  with  thoee  private 
agencies  which  have  standing  within  the 
country  and  work  on  Important  needs.  In 
the  past  the  Peace  Corps  has  dealt  almost 
exclusively  with  central  govMnmente. 

Third,  once  a  need  is  identified  we  will 
consult  with  volunteer-sending  agencies  In 
other  countries,  most  of  which  are  In  Europe, 
to  put  together  multdnatlonal  teams  of  Vol- 
unteers. If  carefully  selected,  these  teams 
will  provide  a  greater  capability  than  Volun- 
teers from  a  sdngle  country  and  will  be  less 
susceptible  to  political  changee. 

We  hope  to  build  into  all  projects  an  In- 
digenous capacity  to  perform  the  task  for 
which  American  Volunteers  are  being  im- 
ported; In  other  words,  each  project  should 
work  Itself  out  of  a  Job  In  a  given  number 
of  years.  Even  In  projects  such  as  an  Im- 
munization program  or  the  building  of  an 
Irrigation  system,  where  the  Job  needs  to  be 
performed  only  once,  the  Peace  Corps  must 
try  to  serve  a  training  function. 

Using  these  guidelines,  local  governments 
have  Identified  dozens  of  new  projects,  39 
this  summer  alone.  In  Guinea  (which  dis- 
missed the  Peace  Corps  in  1966)  Volunteer 
mechanics  and  electricians  have  put  the  bus 
and  truck  system  of  Conakry  back  on  the 
road,  trained  Gulneans  to  operate  mainte- 
nance system  and  are  now  going  to  expand 
into  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  summer 
in  Thailand,  Volunteer  engineers  and  agri- 
culturalists began  a  project  to  bring  irriga- 
tion water  from  the  Nam  Pong  Dam,  part  of 
the  Mekong  Development  complex,  to  thou- 
sands of  farmers.  In  India  last  winter  o£B- 
claU  told  me  of  the  need  for  Volunteers  to 
go  beyond  the  miracle  rice  and  wheat  proj- 
ects which  have  Involved  them  for  several 
years  to  second-stage  problems  of  the  green 
revolution,  such  as  food  distribution  grain 
storage  and  repair  of  farm  machinery. 

The  second  new  direction  is  to  recruit  the 
Volunteers  with  the  skills  which  meet  these 
higher  priority  requests.  To  attract  Volun- 
teers from  a  wider  spectrum  of  American 
society,  the  Peace  Corps  has  to  broaden  Its 
appeal.  Many  people  sUll  think  that  to  serve 
they  must  have  a  college  degree  or  be  under 
30  years  of  age.  A  new  message  must  go  out. 
a  new  call  to  all  Americans  to  volunteer! 
Tnese  will,  in  turn,  require  new  rules  and 
recriatlng  methods.  For  example,  an  experi- 
enced engineer,  or  a  machinist,  carpenter  or 
farmer  U  more  likely  to  be  married  than  the 
typical  recent  college  graduate.  To  enable 
him  to  serve  abroad.  Peace  Corps  must  relax 
its  prohibition  against  Volimteers  with  fami- 
lies. This  year  200  famiUes  wUl  be  serving 
overseas  on  an  experimental  basis  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan.  To  recruit 
the  kinds  of  Volunteers  requested  overseas. 
Peace  Corpe  must  also  achieve  closer  coopera- 
tion with  unions  and  business  so  that  crafts- 
men or  mid-career  professionals  may  Join  the 
Peace  Corps  without  Jeopardizing  their  se- 
niority or  advancement.  In  tbU,  as  in  the  re- 
cruitment of  Volunteers,  we  sOready  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  UAW  and 
numerous  businesses. 

Naturally  there  Is  widespread  skepUcUm 
about  the  agency's  ablUty  to  attract  people 
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with  the  critical  skiUs,  but  I  would  suggest 
tbU  skeptlcUm  misreads  the  clanging  times. 
In  1970  Americans  are  more  mobile  and  flex- 
ible; they  are  unwilling  to  stay  on  one  Job 
or  even  live  In  one  place  for  30  years.  We 
are  therefore  operating  on  the  assumption 
that  Americans  with  the  needed  skills  will 
respond  In  this  decade  just  as  did  the  lib- 
eral arts  graduate  In  the  last  decade. 

Moreover,  I  am  confident  that  the  young 
person,  single.  Just  out  of  college,  wUl  con- 
tinue to  Join  the  Peace  Corps  under  the 
right  conditions.  This  is  a  terribly  serious 
generation.  Today's  student  wants  to  apply 
his  skills  to  slgnlfloant  social  problems.  If 
the  Peace  Corps  speaks  in  slogans  and  va^e 
pleas,  it  will  not  appeal.  But  it  will  attract 
students  if  we  say,  "Here  is  what  has  to  be 
done  in  X  country  and  here  Is  the  training 
we  will  provide  to  equip  you  to  do  the  Job." 
To  dte  Just  one  example,  the  Peace  Corps 
has  initiated  a  program  with  the  SUte  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Brockport  under 
which  Junior  year  math  and  science  majors 
are  recruited  for  study  and  training  during 
their  senior  year  at  college  and  then  for  vol- 
unteer service  as  teachers  in  Peru.  This  year 
the  University  received  over  10,000  inqulrlee 
to  fill  Just  60  positions.  Intern  programs  like 
this  combine  study  with  action  in  a  dosage 
which  appeals  to  today's  students. 

Intern  programs  are  also  one  means  of  re- 
cruiting members  of  minority  groups  into 
the  Peace  Corps.  Until  now  less  than  one 
percent  of  Volunteers  have  been  black,  and 
only  a  handful  have  come  from  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community.  Africans,  for  one.  feel 
that  the  Peace  Corps  is  "lily  white."  The 
Peace  Corps  has  set  up  a  special  division  to 
recruit  members  of  minority  groups  and  re- 
cently appealed  few  the  assistance  of  pre- 
dominantly black  colleges.  Intern  programs 
have  been  established  with  Shaw,  Atlanta 
and  Texas  Southern  Universities  to  provide 
training  for  Volunteers  g^oing  to  Africa  and 
will  award  college  credit  for  the  service 
abroad.  The  same  is  true  of  Texas  A  &  M. 
which  is  helping  to  send  Mexican-Americans 
to  Peru.  We  have  already  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  minority  members  in  the  Peace  Corps 
but  this  is  only  the  first  step. 

in 

The  third  new  direction  of  the  Peace  Corps 
concerns  its  relationship  to  the  hoet  country. 
For  as  long  as  we  have  operated  them,  aid 
programs  have  been  presented  In  terms  of 
cooperation  and  partnership  between  giver 
and  receiver,  but  In  fact  genuine  partner- 
ships have  been  rare.  Per  the  most  part  the 
United  States  has  played  the  benefactor  who 
Imprinted  the  signs  of  his  generosity  on  all 
that  he  gave,  like  the  rich  uncle  afraid  his 
ragged  nephews  would  forget  his  generosity. 
This  has  engendered  in  the  recipients  a 
hostility  quite  contrary  to  the  friendship 
the  aid  was  intended  to  Inspire.  Technical 
assistance  has  perhaps  been  better  received, 
but  too  often  the  technicians  have  been 
clustered  in  the  capital  cities,  well  paid, 
well  housed  and  Isolated  from  the  country- 
side. Of  late,  technical  assistance  has  been 
conducted  almost  exclusively  by  contractors 
who  serve  a  relatively  short  time  overseas. 
Some  do  not  speak  the  local  language  and 
very  few  speak  the  colloquial  or  tribal  lan- 
guages or  understand  the  culture  behind 
them. 

In  the  beginning  most  Peace  Corps  projects 
also  were  clearly  Identifiable  as  being  Ameri- 
can undertakings  but  this  slowly  changed 
until  in  many  Instances  the  Volunteer  is 
today  responsible  to  a  local  ministry  and 
sees  the  Peace  Corps  mainly  as  a  paymaster 
and  a  source  of  occasional  support.  In  the 
process  I  believe  the  Peace  Corps  has  demon- 
strated something  about  how  to  conduct 
assistance  programs.  A  modest  living  allow- 
ance insures  that  Volunteers  will  experience 
life  below  the  level  of  the  «ite.  Moreover,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  been  Increasingly  concen- 
trated In  the  sectors  of  society  where  change 
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is  taking  place  most  rapidly,  for  example  in 
the  application  of  miracle  wheat  and  rice 
technology,  teacher  training,  and  in  the 
unique  professional  services  which  are  cru- 
cial to  development. 

But  if  the  Peace  Corps  has  done  better 
than  some  agencies,  it  Is  still  behind  the 
times.  Somehow  the  Peace  Corps  must 
become  a  genuine  partnership  effort  so  that 
the  undertaking  will  be  "theirs"  as  well  as 
"ours."  It  Is  difficult  for  Americans  to  under- 
stand the  depth  of  local  pride  or  how  easily 
It  can  be  offended.  Dependency — whether  in 
terms  of  markets  or  the  need  for  outside 
manpower — is  the  bane  of  all  who  are  con- 
scious of  this  sense  of  national  Identity. 
In  order  for  the  Peace  Corps  to  avoid  engag- 
ing In  a  kind  of  Volunteer  colonialism.  It 
must  be  rooted  in  local  desires  and  Its  proj- 
ects administered  by  local  people. 

Therefore  we  have  taken  certain  concrete 
stops  to  help  make  the  Peace  Corps  a  co- 
operative venture.  Our  goal  is  to  fill  50 
percent  of  the  Peace  Corps  overseas  staff 
positions — Including  the  upper  echelons — 
with  local  citizens.  The  entire  process  by 
which  projects  are  selected,  operated  and 
evaluated  will  henceforth  be  a  Joint  respon- 
sibility. 

When  I  visited  India  in  February,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Maharashtra  State  Assembly 
and  two  of  his  ministers  urged  me  to  place 
responsibility  for  the  Peace  Corps  under  local 
advisory  commltteee — all  the  way  from  a 
small  committee  In  the  township  where  each 
Volunteer  worked,  to  national  groups  which 
would  concern  themselves  with  one  type  of 
project  or  with  the  operation  of  the  entire 
Peace  Corps  In  that  country. 

This  Idea  is  now  being  pursued  in  most 
of  the  60  countries  where  the  Peace  Corp* 
operates  One  role  for  these  local  committees 
might  be  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
local  volunteer  corps.  These  could  range  from 
groups  of  high  school  or  college  students 
working  part-time  to  full-time  service  like 
Iran's  successful  Army  of  Knowledge,  under 
which  37,000  young  Iranian  men  and  women 
teach  or  work  In  the  area  of  their  special 
training  for  one  year  upon  completion  of  aca- 
demic training. 

Whether  within  governments  or  In  seml- 
publlc  or  private  organizations,  dozens  of 
such  service  corps  are  now  springing  up 
around  the  world  as  leaders  recognize  the 
value  in  harnessing  academic  training  and 
the  energy  of  youth  to  national  develop- 
ment. The  Peace  Corps  is  lending  staff  and 
volimteer  support  to  these  movements  wher- 
ever possible.  In  many  cases  these  local 
volunteers  will  take  over  projects  which  now 
engage  American  Volimteers. 

Encouraging  volunteer  service  by  Interna- 
tional and  multi-national  teams  Is  the  Peacf 
Corps'  fourth  new  direction.  My  experience 
has  been  that  most  countries  still  prefer  to 
receive  volunteers  on  a  bilateral  basis.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  true  In  all  cases.  Sometlmee 
one  country  cannot  supply  all  of  the  skills 
needed  In  a  particular  project:  sometimes 
governments — particularly  those  most  sen- 
sitive to  East-West  tensions — ^prefer  to  avoid 
too  close  an  identity  virlth  any  one  other  gov- 
ernment; and  many  of  today's  potential  Vol- 
unteers prefer  to  serve  under  an  interna- 
tional flag  or  in  concert  with  Volunteers 
from  other  countries.  (In  a  recent  poll  of  col- 
lege seniors,  80  percent  favwed  service  in 
the  Peace  Corps  as  part  of  an  international 
team.) 

The  Peace  Corps  has  already  begun  the 
process  of  assigning  Volunteers  to  U.N. 
agencies  and  enthusiastically  supports  the 
idea  Of  the  U.N.  Corps,  which  was  approved 
by  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council  last 
July  and  recommended  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. If  the  proposal  Is  adopted,  requests 
will  be  formulated  by  U.N.  agencies  and 
member  countries  and  their  Volunteers  sup- 
plied through  existing  private  and  govern- 
mental agencies  like  the  Peace  Corps.  We 
expect   to  provide  oxir  share  of  Volunteers 
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In  the  years  ahead,  and  more  Immediately, 
to  undertake  Joint  projects  with  volunceert 
from  other  countries,  principally  in  Europe 
before  the  year  is  out.  Twenty-three  such 
projects  have  been  identified.  For  example, 
the  Peace  Corpsmen  in  the  Mekong  River 
Project  will  be  working  with  volunteers  from 
England,  Austria  and  Canada. 

IV 

If  the  first  four  new  directions  emphasize 
a  greater  contribution  to  the  foreign  country, 
the  fifth  Is  Intended  to  relate  the  Peace  Corps 
to  the  enormous  problems  In  the  United 
States.  It  Is  common  for  Americans  to  ask 
today,  "Why  go  overseas  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  at  home?" 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  also  best 
exemplified  In  the  nearly  40,000  Volunteers 
who  have  now  served  In  the  Peace  Corps  and 
returned  home.  After  living  among  the  poor 
abroad  and  struggling  In  the  agonizing 
process  of  change,  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
"band-aid"  cures.  Neither  are  they  given  to 
simplistic  solutions  such  as  revolution  or 
benign  neglect.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  40 
percent  of  Volunteers  change  their  career 
plans  while  In  the  Peace  Corps  or  that  upon 
retiu-nlng  they  continue  a  life  of  service  to 
society.  Of  those  employed  today  one-third 
are  In  teaching,  many  of  them  in  ghetto 
schools.  (It  was  returned  Volunteers  who 
staffed  the  Cardoza  Project  In  a  Washington 
ghetto  school  which  served  as  a  model  for 
the  Teacher  Corps.)  Another  third  are  work- 
ing at  all  levels  of  government,  particularly 
In  community  action  and  poverty  programs. 
Twelve  percent  work  In  international  and 
nonprofit  organizations  and  foundations. 
The  young  man  In  Chicago  who  helped  trans- 
form a  Chicago  street  gang  Into  a  thriving 
economic  development  corporation  is  one  of 
the  more  dramatic  examples  of  the  hundreds 
who  have  begun  a  life  of  promoting  social 
change. 

Still,  the  returned  Volunteer  is  under- 
utilized. There  is  too  little  effort  to  relate 
his  work  abroad  directly  to  needs  at  home; 
moreover,  with  the  Corps'  emphasis  on  class- 
room teaching  and  rural  community  devel- 
opment. Volunteers  have  been  prepared  to 
meet  only  a  limited  number  of  America's 
problems. 

In  the  future  we  expect  the  Peace  Corps 
to  play  a  larger  role  abroad  in  population, 
ecology  and  conservation  problems,  curricu- 
lum reform,  vocational  education  and  urban 
planning.  In  each  of  these  areas  the  foreign 
experience  can  provide  training  to  meet  a 
need  In  the  United  States.  We  will  also  un- 
dertake programs  of  "combined  service."  in 
which  a  Volunteer  would  sign  up  for  three 
years  Instead  of  two  and  serve  part  of  his 
time  In  the  United  States  and  part  of  It 
abroad.  We  expect  this  year  to  undertake 
Joint  projects  with  the  Smithsonian  InsU- 
tution  in  the  fields  of  ecology  and  the  en- 
vironment overseas  and  to  double  and  then 
triple  the  number  of  Volunteers  working  in 
cities. 

More  directly,  we  are  working  out  "intern- 
ships."  under  which  Volunteers  wUl  return 
to  specific  change-oriented  Jobs  in  big  city 
governments.  Such  programs  have  already 
been  worked  out  with  the  cities  of  Cleveland, 
Atlanta  and  San  Juan  and  man  will  follow 
with  urban-oriented  private  organizations. 


These  five  new  directions  are  easentially 
untested,  and  the  test  flight  Is  coming  at  a 
time  when  the  political  winds  are  as  turbu- 
lent for  the  agency  as  at  any  time  since  1961. 
There  is  bitter  disillusionment  over  the  Viet- 
nam war  among  the  Peace  Corps'  traditional 
college  constituency.  For  many  of  these  stu- 
dents the  Peace  Corpe  Is  tainted  by  the  war, 
an  arm  of  the  Eetablishment,  merely  the 
most  tolerable  part  of  an  intolerable  govern- 
ment. An  organized  and  vocal  minority  of 
returned  Volunteers  call  the  Peace  Corps  "the 
smile  on  the  devil's  policy." 
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Moreover,  as  the  country  turns  Inward. 
voluntary  service  at  home  biecomes  more  at- 
tractive than  service  overseas.  In  the  shifting 
and  often  fickle  competition  among  social 
causes  the  Peace  Corps  trails  well  behind 
ecology  or  domestic  politics.  Then.  too.  the 
election  of  Richard  Nixon  could  alter  the 
traditional  allegiances.  Some  think  the  Presi- 
dent will  allow  the  Peace  Corps  to  die  of 
inattention.  In  the  Congress  the  Peace  Corps 
could  fall  victim  to  partisan  politics.  As 
for  the  new  directions,  none  of  them  lack 
detractors.  Some  people  are  opposed  to  the 
partnership  approach,  others  to  working  with 
international  agencies  and  volunteers  from 
other  countries.  One  critic  has  already  called 
our  recruitment  of  skilled  workers,  farmers 
and  members  of  minority  groups  "a  disaster." 
and  more  charitable  commentators  are  still 
skeptical  that  the  Peace  Corps  can  recruit 
in  sufficient  numbers  beyond  the  campus. 
To  say  the  least,  there  Is  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  smooth  course  for  the  Peace  Corps 
in  the  years  ahead. 

And  yet  I  believe  there  Is  reason  for  op- 
timism. The  Peace  Corps  Is  In  60  countries, 
trusted  and  respected  In  the  main.  There  Is 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  new  directions 
among  host  countries,  as  refiected  in  the  re- 
quests we  receive.  Two  years  ago  73  percent 
of  the  requests  were  for  "A.B.  Generalists," 
recent  college  graduates  in  the  liberal  arts. 
This  summer  the  figure  was  38  percent.  Two 
years  ago  the  request  for  experienced  farm- 
ers was  5  percent  of  the  total;  this  year  IS 
percent.  The  figure  for  skilled  tradesmen  and 
vocational  Instructors  is  two  and  five  per- 
cent, and  rising  rapidly.  Overall,  the  number 
of  total  requests  are  "up"  for  the  first  time 
In  4  years. 

These  requests  are  being  filled  In  1970. 
For  the  recruiting  year  ending  August  31, 
we  have  met  94  percent  of  all  requests.  This 
Includes  over  260  separate  skills.  For  ex- 
ample. Kenya  has  received  20  civil  engineers 
and  20  experienced  farmers  and  farm 
mechanics.  Voltinteers  sent  to  India  this 
summer  Include  a  tool  and  die  maker,  a 
welder,  an  electrical  technician,  a  psychol- 
ogist, x-ray  and  medical  technicians,  and  an 
operational  therapist.  Iran  got  11  experi- 
enced mechanics  and  craftsmen  with  148 
years  combined  experience.  In  total,  the 
Peace  Corps  this  year  provided  157  engineers. 
332  experienced  teachers.  392  farmers,  127 
with  skill  trades.  63  with  backgrounds  in 
forestry  and  conservation. 

A  Peace  Corps  so  composed  might  not  have 
been  possible  10  years  ago  but  today  the 
volunteer  spirit  is  expanding  to  student! 
In  the  professional  schools  and  older  Ameri- 
cans who  are  no  longer  content  to  keep 
their  place  in  the  line  for  affluence  and  re- 
tirement. Millions  of  Americans  still  ask 
themselves  what  they  can  do  for  their  coun- 
try. They,  too,  are  unwilling  to  undertake 
"band-aid"  assistance  overseas,  so  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  insure 
that  the  jobs  we  ask  them  to  do  are  of  high 
priority  and  match  the  skills  they  have  to 
offer. 

As  for  President  Nixon,  one  would  not 
expect  him  to  shower  the  Peace  Corps  with 
attention  as  did  President  Kennedy,  but 
neither  would  such  a  canflrmed  internation- 
alist and  advocate  of  voluntarism  overlook 
the  Peace  Corps.  This  President  sees  the 
Peace  Corps  as  a  source  of  innovation,  a  prov- 
ing ground  for  new  ideas  and  a  people-to- 
people  form  of  nonpolltlcal  assistance.  The 
separation  of  the  Peace  Corps  from  foreign 
policy  considerations  has  been  reconfirmed 
by  this  Administration  and  the  new  direc- 
tions given  full  su|>port. 

The  possibility  continues  that  the  Peace 
Corpe  could  suffer  from  the  climate  of  apathy 
and  skepticism  which  siirroundB  most  forms 
oC  American  assistance.  Yet  in  the  Congress 
•upport  spans  the  political  spectrum  from 
Senator  Goldwater  who  recently  called  the 
I*eace  Corps  "the  beet  thing  we  have  going 
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in  the  field  of  foreign  relations"  to  Senator 
Church,  who  has  proposed  that  the  Peace 
Corps  take  over  more  of  technical  aseistance. 
And  there  is  much  more  that  could  be  ac- 
hieved through  the  Peace  Corps.  The  present 
system  is  built  on  subsistence  living  and 
savee  $75  a  month  for  Volunteers — ^taxable 
and  without  Interest — In  the  United  States. 
Under  these  oondltione,  there  are  limitations 
on  what  can  be  expected  even  if  the  impor- 
tant tasks  are  identified  and  matched  to  the 
skills  of  Americans  with  high  Idealism.  Al- 
though we  encourage  as  many  as  possible  to 
extend  for  a  third  or  fourth  year,  too  few  can 
afford  to  delay  a  return  to  some  degree  of 
savings  accumulation  and  therefore  go  home 
at  the  time  they  become  most  effective  and 
might  be  most  willing  to  stay  If  they  were 
given  some  additional  incentive. 

So  we  ask  ourselves,  should  there  be  a 
second  or  perhape  a  third  level  of  Peace 
Corps  service?  Could  a  successful  Volunteer 
be  given  additional  training  and  sent  back 
into  the  field,  again  living  In  a  modest  fash- 
Ion  but  working  at  a  higher  level  of  sophis- 
tication with  additional  compensation  held 
for  him  at  home?  Should  the  Volunteers  be 
supported  by  a  cadre  of  unlverslty-profee- 
sional  level  experts  serving  lees  than  two 
years,  again  living  modestly  and  with  their 
compensation  held  in  the  United  States? 
Particularly  In  the  smaller  countries  where 
the  Peace  Corps  seems  to  have  the  greatest 
Impact.  shovUd  it  be  allowed  to  give  material 
assistance  in  small  quantities,  or  at  least 
call  upon  funda  from  another  grant  and  lo&n 
inatltutlon? 

Finally,  should  the  Peace  Corps  reixuiln 
within  the  government  in  future,  and  if  so. 
where?  The  Peterson  Report  has  recom- 
mended that  scientific  and  technical  assis- 
tance and  social  development  grants  come 
from  an  institute  having  a  private-public 
board  of  directors  and  operating  like  an  In- 
dependent foundation.  Should  the  Peace 
Corps  be  part  of  such  an  institute? 

Mention  of  these  possibilities  will  no  doubt 
fuel  the  criticism  of  those  who  see  the  Peace 
Corps  becoming  a  Junior  AID — traditional 
technical  assistance  in  new  clothing.  Instead 
of  idealistic  youth,  it  will  be  alleged,  the 
Peace  Corps  vrtll  be  the  haven  of  professionals 
come  to  practice  their  trade  among  the  6Ute; 
and  we  will  be  right  back  to  where  we  started 
in  1960. 

But  the  Peace  Corps  will  continue  to  be  a 
people's  agency,  dealing  primarily  with  train- 
ing others  and  distinguishable  by  the  living 
style  of  its  Volunteers.  Language,  adaptation 
to  local  culture,  and  modest  living  habits 
will  continue  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  This  will  continue  to  be  so  not  be- 
cause idealism  is  somehow  tested  and  made 
pure  by  adversity  (villagers  consider  such 
reasoning  Irrelevant  or  a  bit  mad)  but  be- 
cause the  Volunteer  must  live  among  the 
people  to  become  credible  and  to  under- 
stand how  his  knowledge  can  be  applied.  As 
a  country  we  must  continue  to  work  directly 
with  the  poor  and  middle  classes  abroad, 
particularly  in  those  endeavors  where  change 
can  take  place  most  rapidly.  Certainly  an 
upper-echelon,  government-only  assistance 
effort  would  Inappropriately  represent  the  de- 
sire of  the  American  people  to  aid  their  fel- 
low men.  In  the  Peace  Corps,  and  also  In  all 
our  dealings  with  other  countries,  there  must 
be  forged  a  hitherto  unknown  spirit  of  part- 
nership not  only  with  local  citizens — which 
is  the  most  crucial  element — btrt  also  with 
international  organizations  and  people  from 
other  countries.  The  Peace  Corpe  cannot 
speak  for  others  but  we  can  pledge  this  spirit 
for  ourselves.  Just  as  we  can  recognize  the 
universality  of  human  deprivation  and  help 
the  returning  Volunteer  apply  his  skills  to 
the  problems  of  his  homeland. 

The  world  Is  long  on  plans  today,  but 
short  on  Implementation  because  somehow 
the  grand  designs  break  down  before  some- 
one carries  them  to  the  level  of  the  people. 
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This  is  where  the  Peace  Corps  must  be  found 
In  the  1970s — near  enough  to  the  Impover- 
ished and  disenfranchised  to  understand  their 
problems,  yet  in  touch  with  the  larger  forces 
which  course  through  every  society.  We  prom- 
ise no  panacea  and  the  times  have  robbed 
us  of  the  euphoric  thrill  found  in  leader- 
ship of  a  youth  movement.  But  In  the  seven- 
ties the  Peace  Corps  can  be  more  lean,  more 
Innovative,  more  capable — a  contributor  to 
substantial  change  In  a  decade  which  sorely 
needs  it. 


[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Feb.   1, 

1971] 
A  "SuPEa  PzAcc  Coaps"  at  Home  and  Abboad? 

It's  more  than  a  reorganization  of  volun- 
teer programs  that  Nixon  seeks.  Already, 
Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  are  changing.  Bigger 
changes  are  seen  ahead. 

President  Nixon's  Idea  for  "a  new  volunteer 
service  corps"  Is  beginning  to  take  shape  as 
something  resembling  a  "super  Peace  Corps" 
that  will  operate  in  the  U.S.  as  well  as  over- 
seas. 

It  Is  to  offer  Americans  of  all  ages  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  their  country — and  their 
fellow  man — In  many  peaceful  ways. 

The  result.  If  Congress  goes  along  with  the 
President's  idea,  will  be  a  big  new  federal 
agency.  It  will  bring  together  a  number  of 
existing  volunteer  groups — and  some  to  be 
added. 

How  large  it  may  become  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. But  organizations  already  marked  for 
inclusion  enlist  more  than  20.000  volunteers 
and  spend  in  excess  of  150  million  dollars 
yearly.  And  new  agencies  that  are  set  up  in 
Washington  have  a  tradition  of  growing. 

The  present  Peace  Corps,  wJolch  now  op- 
erates only  in  foreign  nations,  is  to  be  a 
part  of  the  proposed  agency.  So  is  the  home- 
based  VXSTA  (Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica) .  The  Teacher  Corp>s,  which  also  operates 
In  the  U.S.,  is  expected  to  be  brought  Into 
the  new  setup,  along  with  several  other  exist- 
ing volunteer  programs. 

EXFANDEn   ROLES 

New  forms  of  voluntary  service  are  to  be 
created.  One  form:  Citizens  concerned  about 
pollution  are  to  be  given  a  chance  to  help 
clean  up  the  nation's  environment. 

A  place  may  be  made  in  the  proposed 
agency  for  conscientious  objectors  who  are 
willing  to  work — but  not  to  fight — for  their 
country. 

President  Nixon,  revealing  his  plan  in  a 
January  14  speech  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, gave  an  Indication  of  its  broad  scope. 
Said  the  President: 

"One  thing  government  must  do  Is  to  find 
more-effective  ways  of  enlisting  the  dedica- 
tion and  idealism  of  those  jroung  Americans 
who  want  to  serve  their  fellow  man. 

"ITerefore,  I  will  send  a  special  message  to 
the  92nd  Congress  asking  that  the  Peace 
Corps.  VISTA,  a  number  of  other  agencies 
now  scattered  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, be  brought  together  into  a  new 
agency — a  new  volunteer  service  corps  that 
will  give  young  Americans  an  expanded  op- 
portunity for  the  service  they  want  to  give, 
and  it  will  give  them  what  they  do  not  now 
have  offered  to  them — a  chance  to  transfer 
between  service  abroad  and  service  at 
home.  .  .  . 

"I  Intend  to  make  It  an  agency  throtigh 
which  those  willing  to  give  their  lives  and 
their  energy  can  work  at  cleaning  up  the 
environment,  combat  illiteracy,  malnutri- 
tion, suffering  and  blight  either  abroad  or 
at  home. 

"To  the  extent  that  young  people  respond 
to  this  opportunity.  I  will  recommend  that 
It  be  expanded  to  new  fields,  new  endeavors." 

What  aU  this  could  lead  to,  eventually.  Is 
a  wide  system  of  "national  service" — on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

What  it  means,  for  the  Immediate  future. 
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Is  slgnincant  changes  in  severa;  existing 
programs. 

Already  some  big  changes  are  taking 
place — partlcxilarly  In  VTSTA  and  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  new  emphasis  Is  away  from  the 
youthful  Idealist  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
limited  slclU.  The  stress  now  Is  on  a  tougher, 
better-organized  attack  on  the  problems  of 
a  developing  nation  or  a  V.8.  poverty  area. 

The  so-called  A.B.  generallsts — the  liberal 
arts  graduate — made  up  86  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  early  Peace  Corps  volunteers.  By  next 
Slimmer,  less  than  1  In  3  new  volunteers  will 
be  generallsts.  There  will  be  more  plumbers, 
electricians,  mechanics,  along  with  trained 
teachers,  farmers  and  professional  men. 

Much  of  the  same  sort  of  changes  are  un- 
der way  In  VISTA,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  domestic  Peace  Corps. 

It  was  the  almost  Instant  success  of  the 
Peace  Corps  that  stimulated  creation  of 
VISTA  and  the  Teacher  Corps  a  few  years 
later. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  esUbllshed  the 
Peace  Corps  In  1961  and  named  bis  brother- 
in-law,  Sargent  Shrlver,  to  lead  It.  Mr.  Shrl- 
ver  was  later  head  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  when  VISTA  was  organized  as 
part  of  the  OEO  In  1984. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  serve  two  years 
without  pay.  They  receive  living  expenses, 
and  when  they  leave  '.he  Corps  they  are 
given  a  reaojustment  allowance  of  (76  for 
each  month  they  served. 

AT   rrS    RXIGBT 

The  Peace  Corps  grew  quickly  to  more  than 
12,000  volunteers  In  nearly  50  nations  by 
1966.  Volunteers  taught  school,  worked  In 
community  development — anywhere  a  need 
was  felt.  At  one  time,  Peace  Corpsmen  made 
up  half  of  all  secondary-school  teachers  In 
Ethiopia  and  Sierra  Leone. 

"This  was  the  time  of  the  Peace  Corps' 
great  popularity  among  college  students," 
says  C.  Payne  Lucas,  director  of  returned 
volunteers,  who  has  been  with  the  agency 
since  its  first  year, 

"Students  volunteered  In  droves  and  the 
Peace  Corps  rushed  them  overseas  often 
without  sufficient  training  or  investigation 
of  proposed  assignments.  .  .  .  They  were 
sustained  more  by  the  glamour  and  spirit 
of  the  Peace  Corps  than  by  the  belief  that 
they  were  accomplishing  anything  useful 
and  permanent." 

By  the  time  Jack  Vaughn  replaced  Mr. 
Shrlver  as  director  in  1966,  problems  were 
beginning  to  surface.  Some  governments 
were  upset  over  the  presence  of  so  many 
foreigners  In  their  schools.  Some  were  find- 
ing the  Peace  Corps  couldnt  provide  the 
skilled  people  they  needed.  Requests  from 
host  nations  fell  off  In  the  mid-'60s.  Eleven 
countries  asked  the  Peace  Corps  to  leave. 

Applications  for  the  Peace  Corps  began 
falling  Ln  1965.  By  1967,  the  number  of 
volunteers  overseas  also  began  to  drop. 
Currently,  there  are  7,770  volunteers 
abroad,  compared  with  a  peak  of  12,313  in 
1966. 

Changes  had  been  In  the  wind  for  sev- 
eral years  when  Joseph  H.  Blatchford  was 
named  by  President  Nixon  in  1969  to  re- 
place Mr.  Vaughn.  Mr.  Blatchford,  35,  spent 
nine  years  running  his  own  private  volun- 
teer-service corps  In  Latin  America  before 
coming  to  the  Peace  Corps. 

"I  have  seen  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
come  Into  developing  countries  and  be  un- 
able to  solve  the  problems,"  he  says.  "I 
look  at  this  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  developing  countries.  They  don't  need 
unskilled  people.  They  need  people  who 
can  do  something." 

CLOSE    COOPXHATION' 

Soon,  Ur.  Blatchford  had  committed  the 
Peace  Corps  to  these  new  dlrectiona: 

Development  of  programs  which  require 
higher  skills,  but  meet  the  more  pressing 
needs  of  host  nations. 
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Recruiting  a  new  type  of  volunteer  to 
provide  these  skills. 

Giving  host  nations  a  larger  role  In 
planning  and  running  programs. 

With  those  objectives  m  view,  fewer  vol- 
unteers win  go  overseas  than  in  the  past, 
but  those  who  do  will  be  better  trained. 
Plans  call  for  keeping  about  8,000  overseas. 

Biggest  demand  Is  for  agricultural  ex- 
perts. Recruiters  say  they  could  place 
everyone  graduating  in  agriculture  in  the 
VS.  annually  for  years  to  come. 

Recruiters  visit  labor  unions  and  profes- 
sional societies  as  well  as  campuses.  A  per- 
son with  a  needed  skill  may  take  his  fam- 
ily overseas  with  him. 

Officials  say  the  new  thrust  in  recruit- 
ing is   effective.  Says  one  staff  member: 

"We  seem  to  be  getting  the  very  solid  work- 
ortented  type  of  people.  That  is  what  the 
countries  want.  They  feel  they  cant  afford 
to  baby-sit  some  of  our  kids  and  help  them 
grow  up  for  two  years.  That  may  be  harah 
and  it  probably  is  unfair,  but  there  la  that 
feeling.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  if  these  klda  hadnt  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution,  we  wouldn't  be  in  more 
than  60  countries  today." 

TROUBLKD    WATKBS 

Whereas  the  Peace  Corps  was  an  instant 
success,  VISTA  had  trouble  from  Its  start. 

Exceprt  for  the  fact  that  lt«  volunteers  serve 
only  one  year — and  that  year  In  the  VS. — 
VISTA  is  closely  modeled  after  the  Peace 
Corps. 

But,  while  the  Peace  Corpe  generally  baa 
stayed  out  of  local  politics,  VISTA  has  been 
embroiled  repeatedly  in  political  controversy. 
In  helping  the  poor,  VISTA  workers  often 
ended  by  organizing  them  to  protest  their 
plight.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  at- 
tempted to  end  this  controversy. 

The  new  policy  was  explained  last  sum- 
mer by  acting  VISTA  Director  C.  Robert  Lane. 
He  said: 

"VISTA  Is  no  longer  going  to  be  the  place 
where  you  can  do  your  own  thing  .  .  .  espe- 
cially if  that  means  confronting  the  Bstab- 
llahment.  We  hope,  predict  and  are  striving 
for  a  new  type  of  volunteer  who  will  work 
within  the  system  and  lower  the  noise  level. 
It  might  make  VISTA  more  popular  and  more 
accepted." 

VISTA  went  for  more  than  two  years  with- 
out a  director  before  Mrs.  Carol  Khosrovl  was 
named  last  September.  There  were  rumors 
that  the  Nixon  Administration  planned  to 
cut  It  beck  sharply,  or  even  eliminate  VISTA. 
Now,  it  appears  likely  to  survive,  and  poe- 
sibly  even  expand.  In  the  new  combined  or- 
ganization. 

A  icncn? 

The  Teacher  Corpe  also  works  In  poverty 
areas.  It  grew  out  of  an  experiment  using 
returned  Peace  Corpe  volunteers  as  Inner- 
city  teachers.  Many  staff  members,  includ- 
ing Director  Richard  Graham,  are  former 
Peace  Corps  officials. 

Created  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  the  Teacher  Corpe  recruits  college  stu- 
dents and  experienced  teachers  for  two  years. 
They  are  paid  according  to  qualifications — 
except  while  training,  when  they  receive  only 
expenses.  Experienced  teachers  serve  as  team 
leaders,  supervising  teaching  "interns."  A 
team  teaches  two  years  together.  An  intern  Is 
awarded  a  degree  of  bachelor  or  master  of 
education  when  he  finishes. 

A  new  program  indicates  what  may  bam>en 
In  the  future.  Volunteers  Join  the  Teacher 
Corpe,  train  and  teach  in  a  U.S.  school  for  a 
year,  then  serve  two  years  overseas  teaching 
In  the  Peace  Corps. 

Some  of  the  other  programs  which  may 
beoome  part  of  the  new  agency  now  Include: 

Foster  Grandparents  and  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  pirogram,  whoee  members 
work  with  children  and  the  elderly. 

Senior  Corps  of  Retired  Executives  and  tbe 
International  Executive  Service  Corps,  which 
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provide  advice  tat  small  busineasee  at  home 
and  abroad. 

To  head  the  new  agency,  Mr.  Nixon  said 
he  would  appoint  Peace  Corps  Director 
Blatchford. 

Summing  up  Peace  Corps  aooompUsh- 
menu.  Mr.  Blatchford  says  it  changed  the 
image  of  Americans  in  many  foreign  lands 
and  proved  the  U.S.  "was  wiUlng  to  put  up 
lt«  money  and  its  own  human  beings  to  trr 
to  help."  ' 

Now  Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  provide  even 
wider  opportimltles  to  apply  this  willingness 
to  tackle  more  problems. 


INDOCHINA  TRAGEDY  PROLONGED 
BY  NIXON 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  few  if  any  Members 
of  this  Hou."5e  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  name  of  John  S.  Kinight,  the  head  of 
Knight  Newspapers.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Mr.  Knight  is  a  native  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  the  principal  city  In  my  district. 
However,  Mr.  Knight  is  much  more  than 
the  editor  of  a  local  newspaper.  Knight 
Newspapers  publishes  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  Philadelphia  Enquirer,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Miami  Herald,  Charlotte  Ob- 
server, Tallahassee  Democrat,  and  Macon 
Telegraph  and  News.  His  Editor's  Note- 
book appears  each  Sunday  as  the  lead 
editorial  in  those  newspapers.  It  also 
appears  in  16  other  newspapers  extend- 
ing all  the  way  across  the  United  States 
from  Massachusetts  to  California  and 
from  Florida  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Knight's  editorial  writings  have 
earned  him  many  distinguished  national 
and  international  awards.  There  are,  in- 
deed, few  living  newspapermen  whose 
record  of  achievement  and  courage  in 
journalism  can  match  that  of  John  S. 
Knight. 

But  Mr.  Knight  is  also  much  more 
than  than  a  newspaperman.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  men  of  national  stature  who, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  our  Nation's 
tragic  involvement  in  Indochina,  has  had 
the  foresight  and  the  courage  to  speak 
out  publicly  and  repeatedly  against  the 
folly  of  our  Indochina  policy.  With  such 
a  record,  one  might  think  that  any  new 
statement  by  Mr.  Knight  would  add 
very  little  to  what  he  has  said  before. 

However,  in  his  Editor's  Notebook  pub- 
lished on.  Simday,  February  28,  John  S. 
Knight  outdid  himself  in  the  most  suc- 
cinct and  compelling  analysis  of  the  ad- 
ministration's Indochina  policy  that  I 
have  seen  in  public  print.  It  deserves  to 
be  read  and  pondered  by  every  Member 
of  Congress : 

The  Editob'b  Notebook:  Indochina  Tkacxot 
Pbolongkd  bt  Nixon 

One  year  ago,  I  found  President  Nixon's 
State  of  the  World  message  to  Congress  "an 
admirable  statement  which  took  recognition 
of  former  follies  and  gave  hope  that  we  will 
make  more  realistic  judgments  in  the 
future." 

One  year  ago  the  President  was  vague  on 
Vietnam  but  he  appeared  to  be  giving  assur- 
ance that  we  can  at  least  avoid  futvue  in- 
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volvements  of  this  nature."  He  still  seems, 
I  wrote,  "to  hold  high  hope  for  Vletnamiza- 
tlon  of  the  war,  a  program  which  in  my  opin- 
ion has  but  a  slim  chance  of  success." 

One  year  ago,  Mr.  Nixon  talked  of  freer 
trade  vrith  Russia,  shifting  by  the  United 
States  from  dominance  to  partnership  in  the 
4:ommimlty  of  nations — a  long  stride  away 
from  the  "massive  retaliation"  doctrine  of 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

The  President  called  his  message  "a  water- 
shed in  American  foreign  policy."  The  speech 
Impressed  me  "as  a  sane  and  rational  assess- 
ment of  world  problems  and  a  guide  to  our 
future  role  in  dealing  with  them." 

On  Thursday  last.  President  Nixon  deliv- 
ered his  second  State  of  the  World  report 
and  the  message  was  in  a  different  vein.  Al- 
though he  did  allude  to  lower  casualties  In 
Indochina  and  a  $11  billion  year  reduction 
In  war's  cost,  the  message  was  grim,  defensive 
and  foreboding. 

While  defending  our  invasion  of  Laos  as 
enabling  Americans  to  leave  South  Vietnam 
in  safety,  the  President  conceded  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  "have  the  manpower,  the 
logistical  network  and  the  dedication  to  con- 
tinue fighting  if  they  wish." 

In  another  reference  to  Indochina,  Mr. 
Nixon  said  the  enemy  remains  "a  consider- 
able threat  in  South  Vietnam  and  has  the 
capacity  to  step  up  its  pressures  against  the 
Cambodian  government  or  to  Increase  its 
hold  on  Cambodian  territory." 

Moreover,  the  President  raised  some  ques- 
tions about  South  Vietnam's  military  lead- 
ership and  its  capacity  to  assume  support 
as  well  as  combat  functions,  assist  Cambodia, 
destroy  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  countryside  and 
manage  the  economy  without  corruption. 

While  calling  this  "a  formidable  agenda," 
the  President  praised  South  Vietnamese  ac- 
oompUshments  to  date  as  demonstrating 
their  capacity  to  deal  with  it.  According  to 
the  President,  there  are  90,000  North  Viet- 
namese troops  in  Laos.  100,000  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  more  than  50,000  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  in  Cambodia. 

"If  winding  down  the  war  is  my  greatest 
satisfaction,"  the  President  stated,  "the  fail- 
ure to  end  It  is  my  deepest  disappointment." 

The  President  called  Vietnam  "the  nation's 
mcst  anguishing  problem  but  not  the  most 
dangerous."  He  gave  "that  grim  distinction 
to  the  Middle  East  with  Its  vastly  greater 
potential  for  drawing  Soviet  policy  and  our 
own  into  a  collision  that  could  prove  uncon- 
trollable." ilr.  Nixon  did  not  find  Soviet  ac- 
tions m  the  Middle  East,  Berlin  and  Cuba 
encouraging. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  not  optimistic  about  the 
Paris  peace  talks;  he  Is  prepared  to  see  Red 
China  "play  a  constructive  role  in  the  fam- 
ily of  nations"  but  would  not  deprive  Nation- 
alist China  of  Its  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

The  President  warned  of  growing  Soviet 
strength  in  submarines  and  missiles  and  the 
serious  threat  to  "our  land-based  forces  in 
the  absence  of  agreed  arms  limitations  on 
both  defensive  forces." 

The  contrast  between  President  Nixon's  ex- 
pretslons  of  hope  one  year  ago  and  his  most 
recent  assessments  of  world  conditions  is 
striking.  He  is  now  facing  up  to  the  stern 
realities  of  our  Involvement  In  Indochina 
while  warning  that  we  cannot  be  swept  "to- 
ward an  isolationism  which  could  be  as  dis- 
astrous as  excessive  zeal." 

This  kind  of  rhetoric  is  unconvincing.  Wis- 
er men  than  the  President  have  long  warned 
•galDst  the  folly  of  committing  land  forces 
to  the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia.  Tet  even 
at  the  time  when  Mr.  Nixon  was  praising  his 
withdrawal  program,  we  repeated  previous 
follies  by  making  Incursions  into  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 

As  Editor  Mark  Etherldge  has  said  In  the 
IMrolt  Free  Press:  "What  it  seems  to  mean 
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Is  that  President  Nixon  intends  to  insure  not 
only  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
the  Asian  mainland,  but  a  determination  that 
a  military  victory  wUl  be  won — not  only 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  in  Cambodia  as  well." 

And,  to  quote  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  David 
Halberstam  who  spent  years  in  Vietnam  as 
a  correspondent,  the  Laos  adventure  "reeks 
of  all  the  old  misconceptions  and  Ulusions." 

"One,"  says  Halberstam,  "is  the  belief  that 
when  we  nuike  a  move  the  other  aide  has 
no  alternative,  no  counter  move.  This  \b  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  continuing  illu- 
sion of  the  war.  Its  entire  history  going  back 
to  1946  has  been  that  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist forces  possess  the  greater  roots  In 
society,  the  greater  willingness  to  die  for 
their  ideas." 

Whereas  Americans  tend  to  think  of  things 
and  men  to  be  destroyed  as  in  World  War 
II,  the  Communists  deal  in  ideas  and  deter- 
mination. ECalberstam  quotes  Hanio's  Pham 
Vam  Dong  as  saying  four  years  ago:  "How 
long  do  you  Americans  wish  to  fight?  One 
year?  Two  years?  Twenty  years?  We  will  be 
glad  to  accommodate  you." 

The  inexplicable  side  of  Nixon  is  that  he 
now  admits  the  enemy's  capacity  to  mount 
impressive  military  forces  and  fight  on  re- 
lentlessly in  a  limitless  time  frame.  Never- 
theless, the  President  is  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  a  non-Communist  South  Vietnam 
is  vital  to  our  interests. 

There  can  be  no  other  explanation  for  the 
risks  he  has  taken  in  Cambodia  and  Laos — 
an  actual  widening  of  the  war  at  the  very 
time  he  is  pledged  to  a  program  of  with- 
drawal. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
President  Nixon  who  talks  of  peace  Isn't  ac- 
tually attempting  to  achieve  a  military  vic- 
tory. In  a  sense  it  is  reminiscent  of  President 
Johnson  who  once  thought  of  Vietnam  in 
terms  of  World  War  n— the  destruction  of 
Germany's  Industrial  capacity — while  fall- 
ing to  comprehend  that  fighting  in  Southeast 
Asia  is  a  war  of  a  different  color. 

More  bombs  have  been  dropped  on  North 
Vietnam  than  the  U.S.  Air  Corpe  let  fall  on 
Germany.  But  this  Is  not  a  war  with  a  highly 
developed  country  which  depends  upon  in- 
dustrial production  to  sustain  its  armies  and 
guerrilla  forces. 

Despite  our  efforts  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
supply  trail,  the  enemy  continues  to  move 
its  supplies  both  on  this  trail  and  alternate 
routes.  The  South  Vietnamese  In  Laos  have 
been  unable  to  capture  the  city  of  Sepone, 
an  announced  objective  when  they  entered 
the  country. 

Yet  President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  has 
been  reported  as  saying  that  a  march  on 
North  Vietnam  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  If 
true,  this  could  be  the  crowning  misad- 
venture of  the  war. 

President  Nixon  is  considered  to  be  a  prag- 
matic man,  constantly  assessing  and  reassess- 
ing the  chances  of  success  or  failure  on  the 
many  grave  and  complicated  problems  which 
confront  him  every  day. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  he  has  misread  the 
situation  in  Indochina,  placed  too  much  con- 
fidence in  his  Vietnamlzatlon  program,  un- 
derestimated the  will  and  determination  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  even  now  is  not 
comprehending  the  dangers  of  intervention 
by  Red  China. 

We  are  now  playing  the  fourth  act  of  a 
stark  tragedy.  The  first  three  acts  revealed 
the  innocence  of  Elsenhower,  the  poorly  ad- 
vised dispatching  of  troops  by  a  reluctant 
Kennedy  and  the  simplistic  notions  of  a 
prldeful  Johnson  who  once  advised  his  gen- 
erals to  "bring  back  the  coonskln." 

The  appalling  futility  of  It  all — the  dam- 
age to  our  society,  the  blood  and  te«u«,  deple- 
tion of  our  national  treasury — calls  for  an 
end  to  a  conflict  over  unattainable  objectives 
being  fought  in  a  land  where  only  the  Asians 
can  truly  find  their  own  destiny. 
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GALLAGHER  PROPOSES  STUDY  OP 
ENDING  NAVY  DEPARTMENT'S 
PROJECT:  GROUP  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALUGHER 

or  NEW  JxasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  I  Insert  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  myself,  on 
the  issue  of  a  Navy  commissioned  study 
entitled  "The  Value  of  Human  Life:  An 
Initial  Analysis."  I  also  insert  the  study 
itself,  and  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
here  In  the  House  whether  they  believe 
that  studies  of  this  type  are  worthy  re- 
cipients of  some  $1.5  million  of  Federal 
funds. 

I  Include  the  material  as  follows: 

FKBaUABT  17,  1071. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chatkk, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  _ 

The  Pentagon,  " 

Wathington,  B.C. 

DxAK  Mr.  Seckktakt:  I  have  recently  read 
a  new  book :  The  Choice :  The  Issue  of  Black 
Survival  in  America,  by  Newsweek  reporter 
Samuel  F.  Tette.  Mr.  Yette  is  a  reputable 
Journalist  who  has  produced  a  work  of  great 
importance  to  our  Nation,  for  he  responsibly 
documents  the  encircling  web  of  our  so- 
ciety's repressive  capacity  and  the  erosion 
of  guarantees  to  our  citizens  tmder  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  One  of  the  most  startling  and 
disturbing  revelations  In  the  book  is  the 
dlscloeure  of  a  study  c<xnmissloned  by  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research,  Group  Psychology 
Programs.  Contract  No.  NOOOa4-«7-A-0026, 
NR  177-911.  The  work  is  by  Siegfried  Streu- 
fert  and  Glenda  Y.  Nogaml  and  is  entitled 
"The  Value  of  Human  Life:  An  Initial 
Analysis." 

Two  somewhat  trivial  thoughts  leap  to  my 
mind:  1,  the  Streufert/Nogami  axis  as  pro- 
fessors at  Purdue  University  is  reminiscent 
of  a  catastrophic  devaluing  of  human  life; 
and  a,  as  "an  initial  analysis"  it  seems  to 
strongly  discredit  such  earlier  works  on  the 
value  of  human  Ufe  aa,  for  example,  the 
Bible. 

But  the  truly  chilling  implications  of  this 
January  1970  report  can  best  be  described  by 
portions  quoted  in  Mr.  Yette's  book: 

"However,  value  of  life  is  not  only  rele- 
vant to  military  settings.  Several  writers 
have  in  the  last  months  and  years  been 
concerned  with  life  and  death,  particularly 
with  the  future  Ufe  of  the  human  species  on 
this  planet  .  .  .  Bonner  (1967)  has  sug- 
gested that  if  current  trends  are  continued 
the  'haves'  will  eventually  exterminate  the 
'have  nots'  so  that  the  'haves'  can  benefit 
even  more.  Muller  (1970)  points  out  a  num- 
ber of  effects  of  'overdevelopment'  in  the  na- 
tions of  the  'haves'  that  will  destroy  the 
'good  life,'  acceptable  human  values,  and 
human  nature  as  we  now  know  it.  Konrad 
Lorenz  (personal  conMnunlcatlon)  is  even 
more  pessimistic;  he  suggests  the  respect  for 
others'  life  will  cease  as  overcrowding  reaches 
levels  that  are  not  yet  themselves 
destructive." 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  discuss  a 
method  devised  by  Streufert/Nogami,  based 
on  a  questionnaire,  to  determine  how  dearly 
Individuals  value  life.  Mr.  Yette  raises  several 
points  about  this  incredible  Federally  fi- 
nanced study  and,  while  he  may  be  extrapo- 
lating too  much  fKMn  the  document  itself, 
the  very  fact  that  Navy  funds  were  used  to 
undertake  such  a  study  la  a  source  of  greet 
concern  to  me,  especially  In  a  time  when, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  many  cltlaens  view  ac- 
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tlons  of  tta«  Federal  establishment  with  In- 
creasing suspicion. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  House 
Privacy  Subcommittee  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  chair,  has  long  been  concerned 
with  the  use  of  science  and  technology  to 
create  structures  which  undervalue  American 
traditions.  In  1966,  for  example,  we  Investi- 
gated psychological  testing  and  In  1870  one 
of  our  concerns  was  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army's  nationwide  data  bank  of  informa- 
tion on  the  Constitutionally  protected  ac- 
tivities of  civilians.  Based  on  my  own  per- 
sonal involvement  In  protecting  American 
civil  liberties,  I  must  say  that  I  can  well 
understand  the  alarm  with  which  Mr.  Yette 
views  "The  Value  of  Human  Life :  An  Initial 
Analysis. "  I  would  be  very  Interested  to 
learn  of  the  rationale  for  such  a  study,  es- 
pecially raised,  as  It  was.  In  the  context  of 
whether  the  "haves"  are  more  deserving  than 
the  "have  nots"  of  a  right  to  survive.  I  fall 
to  Immediately  disoem  the  Navy's  legitimate 
Interest  In  such  matters,  but  I  strongly  feel 
the  need  to  have  such  an  understanding  and 
to  have  that  understanding  shared  broadly 
by  my  Colleagues  In  the  Congress  and  by 
the  American  people. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  Is  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
expended  on  this  study? 

2.  What  action,  If  any,  has  been  taken 
by  the  Navy  on  this  study,  and  has  anything 
beyond  "an  Initial  analysis"  been  performed 
by  Drs.  Streufert  and  Nogaml? 

3.  May  I  have  a  complete  list  of  documents 
produced  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
Group  Psychology  Programs,  and  the  amount 
of  Federal  funds  used  for  each? 

4.  Most  Important,  why  Is  the  Navy  In- 
terested in  this  area? 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Tette's  Important  new 
book.  The  Choice,  deserves  and  will  receive 
a  wide  readership.  For  this  reason  especially 
I  look  forward  to  your  reply  at  the  earliest 
convenience. 

With  continued  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

CORNELTUS    E.    OaLLAGHKB, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  Assistant  Sccretaky 

or  THB  Navy. 
WashlTiffton,  D.O..  February  20. 1971. 
Hon.  CoRNELrus  E.  Oallaghkk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washinifton,  B.C. 

DcAs  Mb.  Oaixaohxk  :  In  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  am  responding  to 
your  letter  of  February  17. 1971,  In  which  you 
requested  information  regarding  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research  Group  Psychology  Programs 
and  expressed  an  iinderstandable  concern 
regarding  the  Interpretation  of  a  technical 
report  Issued  under  a  research  contract  with 
Purdue  University.  The  report  In  question 
(entitled  "The  Value  of  Human  Life:  An 
Initial  Analysis")  was  authored  by  Professor 
Siegfried  Steufert,  who  Is  the  Principal 
Investigator  under  the  contract,  and  a 
graduate  student  of  his  from  Hawaii  named 
Glenda  T.  Nogaml. 

The  report  was  concerned  with  one  small 
aspect  of  a  larger  project  (entitled  "PE31- 
SONNEL  TECHNOLOGY:  Group  InformaUon 
Processing  and  E>eclsion-Maklng  In  Com- 
plex Military  Situations)  which  Is  a  series  of 
Bclentlflc  inquiries  into  human  capabilities 
for  making  coordinated  military-type  deci- 
sions requiring  the  Interpretation  of  large 
amounts  of  diverse  Information.  The  re- 
search employs  the  technique  of  laboratory 
simulation  based  upon  conditions  prevalent 
In  cold  and  limited  warfare  situations  and 
seeks  to  Identify  the  factors  which  Influence 
the  various  experimental  subjects  to  make 
the  decisions  that  they  make  under  the 
simulated  conditions. 

The  simulation  used  by  Professor  Streu- 
fert In  his  project  is  designed  so  that  differ- 
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ent  decision  makers  can  respond  In  different 
ways,  if  they  sire  inclined  to  do  so.  Elarly 
results  indicated  that  there  were  wide  Indi- 
vidual differences:  I.e.,  marked  tendencies 
for  different  Individiials  to  respond  differ- 
ently when  faced  with  the  same  situation. 
Much  at  the  work  of  Professor  Streufert  has 
been  concerned  with  seeking  an  understand- 
ing of  the  many  different  approaches  of 
persons  In  simulated  situations  requiring 
decisions.  In  this  light,  he  sought  to  deter- 
mine if  there  were  differences  in  the  broad 
philosophical  outlook  of  the  41  student  vol- 
unteers who  participated  In  the  experiment. 
To  this  end.  Professor  Streufert,  In  his  work 
associated  with  "The  Value  of  Human  Life: 
An  Initial  Analysis",  assembled  a  list  of 
items  of  the  type  conventionally  used  In 
such  laboratory  studies  and  asked  the  partlc- 
Ipcmts  to  Indicate  whether  they  agreed  or 
disagreed  with  each  of  the  Items.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  the  volunteers 
were  assured  that  the  completion  of  the 
questionnaire  was  entirely  voluntary  that 
the  respondents  would  be  anonymous.  The 
questionnnaire  was  tried  out  on  a  preliminary 
group  of  56  Piirdue  undergraduates  and  then 
administered  to  a  group  of  41  additional  stu- 
dent volunteers  who  participated  In  the 
simulation  experiment  Itself.  The  question- 
naire was  designed  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  among 
the  volunteer  students  to  the  questions 
posed. 

An  analysis  Indicated  that  the  question- 
naire lacked  certain  necessary  statistical 
properties.  The  report  cautioned  the  reader 
concerning  the  tentative  nature  of  the  re- 
sults and  indicated  that  corroboration  of 
the  findings  would  be  required  before  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the 
Interpretations  reported.  It  was  the  authors' 
Intent  to  call  attention  to  the  tentative  na- 
ture of  the  Interpretations  by  means  of  the 
subtitle  of  the  report,  "An  Initial  Analysis". 

The  contract  with  Purdue  has  been  In  force 
for  about  four  years.  In  response  to  the  first 
question  on  page  two  of  your  letter,  the 
program  operates  at  an  annual  rate  of  ap- 
proximately $42,000.  Although  it  is  difficult 
to  "cost  out"  precisely  the  work  associated 
with  this  single  report  from  a  prolific  re- 
searcher and  his  associates.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  particiilar  report  in  question  and 
the  work  associated  with  the  experiment  in- 
volved about  $4,000  of  Federal  funds. 

The  paragraph  reportedly  quoted  in  the 
book  by  Mr.  Yette  from  the  Purdue  report 
wtks  an  Introductory  paragraph  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  that  many  writers  had 
recently  expressed  concern  for  "the  future 
of  the  human  species  on  this  planet".  With 
the  current  emphasis  upon  ecology,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  such  concern  is 
widespread.  The  Purdue  report  and  the  re- 
search unit  as  a  whole  do  not  deal  with 
racial  or  minority  Issues  and  are  In  no  sense 
"part  of  an  emerging  government  strategy 
to  subjugate  and  repress  Negroes",  as  was 
stated  In  an  Associated  Press  release.  More- 
over, none  of  the  authors  mentioned  in  the 
paragraph  quoted  from  Mr.  Yette's  book 
(i.e.,  Bonner,  Muller,  and  Konrad  Lorenz) 
nor  Mr.  Yette  himself  have  ever  received  any 
funding  support  from  the  Psychology  Pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

With  respect  to  your  second  question  re- 
garding Navy  action  beyond  the  "initial 
analysis",  no  further  analysis  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire has  been  undertaken  or  is  planned. 
Consistent  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Office  of  Naval  Research  policy,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  share  the  Information 
obtained  from  Professor  Streufert's  work  by 
means  of  unlimited  access  to  his  technical 
reports  and  by  encouraging  him  to  publish 
his  procedures  and  findings  in  the  open 
scientific  and  professioiukl  literature.  In  ad- 
dition, systematic  efforts  have  been  made 
to  guarantee  interaction  between  Professor 
Streufert  and  appropriate  members  of  the 
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staffs  of  the  National  War  College,  Industrial 
War  College,  the  Naval  War  College,  and  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  since  this  work  is  con- 
cerned with  decision  making  in  complex 
military  situations.  In  addition,  close  con- 
tact has  been  maintained  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  which  shares  an  interest  in 
the  Improvement  of  the  content  and  tech- 
niques Involved  in  programs  for  training 
U.S.  Personnel  in  negotiation  and  decision 
making  skills. 

In  response  to  your  third  question,  en- 
closure (1)  lists  the  technical  research  re- 
ports and  Journal  reprints  that  have  been 
published  by  the  current  contractors  In  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  Group  Psychology 
Program  during  the  past  two  years.  The  dol- 
lar amounts  shown  are  the  annual  rates  of 
support  for  each  of  these  research  efforts. 

In  connection  with  your  fourth  question. 
"Why  is  the  Navy  Interested  In  this  (Group 
Psychology)  area?"  the  answer  is  straight- 
forward: to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of 
military  personnel.  The  Group  Psychology 
Program  seeks  to  produce  information  and 
techniques  to  Improve  the  military  perform- 
ance of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
operating  in  teams  and  crews.  The  program 
is  organized  around  such  topics  as  leader- 
ship, decision  making,  morale,  group  and 
Inter-personal  conflict  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion. 

I  trust  that  the  above  provides  the  in- 
formation you  desire  on  our  Group  Psychol- 
ogy Program  and  has  allayed  your  fears  con- 
cerning civil  liberties.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shares  your  objec- 
tives and  will  continue  to  exert  every  effort 
to  insure  that  Navy  research  programs  do  not 
pose  a  threat  to  such  liberties. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest  in 
this  very  difficult  but  very  Important  area 
of  our  research  program. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

ROBEBT    A.    FrOSCH. 
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FKBaTTAKT  36,   1971. 

Hon.  John  H.  Chatke, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAK  Ma.  SxcRrrABT:  I  want  to  thank  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, Mr.  Robert  A.  Froeoh,  for  the  prompt 
and  extensive  reply  to  my  letter  of  February 
17,  1971,  to  you.  While  I  sincerely  wish  that 
bis  letter  had  relieved  my  doubts  about  "The 
Value  of  Himian  Ufe:  An  Initial  Analysis" 
and  that  I  could  join  with  you  in  quieting 
the  alarm  raised  by  Mr.  Tette  and  others 
over  its  implicatloQs.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
more  concerned  than  ever. 
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The  program  under  which  the  Streufert/ 
Nogami  report  was  produced,  "Personnel 
Technology:  Group  Information  Processing 
and  Decision-Making  in  Complex  Military 
Situations",  has  coet  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  approximately  1.5  million  dollars  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  Mr.  Prosch  so  kindly 
provided.  It  Is  my  Judgment,  based  on  a  re- 
view of  the  titles  of  the  studies  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  Purdue  report,  that  those  funds 
could  be  far  more  usefully  spent  by  the 
Navy.  I  note  that  Mr.  Frosch  states  that 
the  work  under  discussion,  costing  about 
$4000,  will  not  be  the  subject  of  additional 
work  or  study  at  the  Navy,  but  that  Dr. 
Struefert  has  been  encouraged  to  publish  his 
findings  in  the  technical  literature,  I  also 
note  that  several  other  titles  in  the  project 
of  Personnel  Technology  have  been  published 
in  behavioral  research  Journals.  Were  these 
Independent  media  Informed  of  the  Navy's 
sponsorship  of  the  papers  and  of  what  value 
Is  It  to  the  Navy  to  encourage  publication 
of  documents  which  seem  to  have  no  value  to 
the  Navy  Itself? 

Tor  the  past  eight  years,  I  have  been  con- 
ducting hearings  with  my  Privacy  Subcom- 
mittee and  speaking  out  on  the  growing 
tendency  in  the  United  States  to  regard 
technology  as  an  autonomous  force,  only 
tangentlally  related  to  the  needs  of  our  citi- 
zens. I  find  the  very  title  of  the  project, 
Personnel  Technology,  to  be  an  indication  of 
these  trends  to  regard  people  as  merely  cogs 
in  an  indifferent  machine.  I  certainly  rec- 
ognize that  a  military  sitviatlon,  even  in 
"cold  and  limited  warfare  situations,"  Is  con- 
siderably different  from  a  strictly  civilian  sit- 
uation, but  I  do  believe  the  prediction  or 
simulation  of  the  way  men  will  act  under 
great  stress  cannot  be  totally  accurate.  While 
that  may  make  me  sound  somewhat  anti- 
Intellectual,  I  believe  that  a  study  of  the 
prior  and  subsequent  lives  of  winners  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  would  bear 
out  my  contention  that  it  is  irrelevant,  to 
say  the  least,  to  try  to  define  a  rigid  frame- 
work In  which  effective  military  action  by 
individuals  can  be  predicted  or  even  under- 
stood. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Navy  Is  letting  Itself 
in  for  unnecessary  public  censure  when  It 
funds  studies  with  a  title  like  "Category 
Analysis  of  the  Scoring  System  for  Hostile 
Press,"  I  have  been  informed  that  "hostile 
pyress"  Is  psychological  Jargon  for  a  tension- 
laden  personal  situation,  but  even  the  faint 
suggestion  that  the  Navy  is  studying  cate- 
gorizing unfriendly  newsmen  is  unfortunate 
In  today's  society. 

To  speak  specifically  to  "The  Value  of  Hu- 
man Life:  An  Initial  Analysis,"  Mr.  Prosch 
merely  defined  the  method  employed  by 
Streulert/Nogaml  and  did  not.  In  my  opinion, 
directly  confront  the  suspicion  that  the  find- 
ings could  be  used  to  discern  attitudes  of 
Americans  toward  whether  the  "haves"  or 
the  "have  nots"  are  more  deserving  of  a  right 
to  survive.  I  well  appreciate  the  widening 
discussion  of  ecology,  but  I  understand  that 
word  and  the  movement  associated  with  It  to 
mean  the  active  encouragement  of  an  en- 
vironment In  which  all  men  have  an  equal 
right  to  survive.  I  cannot  be  anything  other 
than  alarmed  with  the  following  s^atencee 
on  pages  2-3  of  this  Federally  financed 
study: 

"Do  individuals  and  groups  display  the 
same  attitudes  or  the  same  behavior  with 
reference  to  aggression,  capital  punishment, 
mercy  killing,  abortion,  suicide,  and  other 
concepts  or  actions  that  relate  to  life  and 
death?  Probably  they  do  not.  It  might  be  safe 
to  assume  that  at  least  some  of  those  who 
have  engaged  in  mass  killings  might  hold 
more  value  for  their  own  life  than  for  the 
lives  of  at  least  some  others." 

The  assumption  in  that  last  8ent«nce  is 
probably  the  safest  assumption  ever  made  by 
a  scholar,  but  I  believe  that  the  use  of  Navy 
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funds  to  pay  for  this  study  and  the  others  In 
the  project  of  Personnel  Technology  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  especially  In  a  time  when 
mllltery  spying  on  civilians  U  so  widely  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  simply  do  not  understand 
the  Justification  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  be  spending  1.6  million  dollars  on 
this  sort  of  thing.  I  would  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  these  matters  personally 
with  you  or  Mr.  Prosch,  but  I  do  now  strongly 
recommend  that  you  conduct  a  complete  re- 
view of  Personnel  Technology  with  a  view 
toward  finding  other  areas  in  which  to  spend 
the  taxpayer's  money. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  prompt  and  com- 
prehensive reply  of  your  Department. 

With  continued  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Cornelius  E,  OALLACHiai, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  Value  of  Life  Questionnaire  (VLQ  1)  is 
developed  to  measure  the  components  of 
persons'  attitude  toward  human  life.  It  is 
demonstrated  that  value  of  life  consists  of 
several  dimensional  components  which  are 
similar  in  size  (factor  loadings)  and  remain 
relatively  stable  over  several  eulmlnistrations 
of  the  questionnaire  ( both  across  and  within 
samples).  Some  effects  of  participation  in  a 
military/eoonomlc  decislon-maklJQg  task  on 
shifts  for  value  of  life  are  observed.  It  Is 
concluded  that  the  VLQ  scale  may  be  useful 
for  analysis  and  prediction  of  relevant  de- 
cision-making under  complex  situational 
constraints. 

One  of  the  concerns  of  any  decision  maker 
who  wants  to  maintain  the  morale  of  his 
associates  must  be  their  well-being.  For  the 
military  decision  maker,  this  kind  of  con- 
cern may  even  be  more  crucial;  In  combat  the 
lives  of  men  are  in  danger,  and  any  decision 
might  Increase  that  danger.  Not  only  their 
morale  would  be  affected  by  an  "unnecee- 
sary"  decision  that  would  increase  the  prob- 
ability of  death  or  Injury;  the  success  of  a 
mission  may  itself  fall  when  the  number  of 
men  who  are  able  to  fight  is  diminished.  In 
addition,  the  military  decision  maker  may 
be  concerned  with  lives  of  the  enemy,  or 
with  the  lives  of  a  local  population.  When  is 
It  morally  Justifiable  to  kill,  and  when  is  It 
not?  What  degree  of  respect  or  disrespect 
for  the  life  of  another  people  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  soldier  who  is.  or  who  is  not. 
following  orders?  What  are  the  motivations, 
or  the  belief  systems,  that  are  underlying  the 
behavior  of  military  personnel  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  death  of  civilians  at  My  Lai  or 
at  Kent  State  University?  Whether  or  not 
these  actions  were  Justified  in  the  view  of 
society,  were  they  and  are  they  justified 
In  the  views  of  those  who  were  dlrecUy 
concerned? 

To  answe*-  questions  of  this  kind,  we  must 
Initially  learn  what  "value  of  human  life"  la. 
Currently  we  do  not  know  whether  value  of 
Ufe  is  a  unitary  concept,  or  whether  It  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  components.  We  do  not 
know  whether  people's  views  of  value  of  hu- 
man life  are  stable,  or  whether  they  shift 
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ttom  time  to  time,  or  from  situation  to  situa- 
tion. The  research  reported  in  this  paper  U 
an  Initial  attempt  to  Isolate  the  compo- 
nents of  the  "value  of  life"  concept.  If  such 
a  concept  can  be  identified,  and  if  the  com- 
ponents of  the  concept  app>ear  to  be  stable, 
then  one  might  exp>ect  sotne  Important  In- 
terpersonal differences  In  decision  making  by 
nillltary  f)er»onnel  under  constraints  of  com- 
plex situational  requirements. 

However,  value  of  life  is  not  only  relevant 
to  military  settings.  Several  writers  have  In 
the  last  months  and  years  been  concerned 
with  life  and  death,  particularly  with  the 
future  life  of  the  human  species  on  this 
planet.  Probably  the  meet  vocal  has  been 
Paul  Ehrllch  (1968.  1969) ,  who  proposes  that 
life  as  we  know  It  might  be  destroyed  by  the 
"population  bomb,"  by  overcrowding,  and  the 
polluting  and  destructive  side  effects  of  over- 
crowding. Others  have  made  similar  pre- 
dictions based  on  related  evidence.  For  In- 
stance. Bonner  (1967)  has  suggested  that  if 
current  trends  are  continued,  the  "haves" 
will  eventually  exterminate  the  "have  nots" 
ao  that  the  "haves"  can  benefit  even  more. 
H.  J.  MuUer  (1970)  points  out  a  number  of 
effects  of  "overdevelopment"  In  the  nations 
of  the  "havee"  that  will  destroy  the  "good 
Ufe,"  acceptable  htmfian  values,  and  human 
nature  as  we  now  know  it,  Konrad  Lorenz 
(personal  communication)  Is  even  more  pes- 
simistic; he  siiggests  that  respect  for  others' 
Ufe  wlU  cease  as  overcrowding  reaches  levels 
that  are  not  yet  themselves  destructive.  A 
slightly  less  pessimistic  view  is  expressed  by 
J.  Weir  (1967).  He  proposes  that  the  more 
people  become  the  way  they  want  to  be,  the 
more  excited  with  Ufe  they  wotUd  become. 
This  would  turn  them  away  from  aggression 
and  destruction.  However,  it  appears  that  the 
views  of  Weir  are — to  say  the  least — reflect- 
ing a  minority  position. 

Whether  or  not  any  of  these  theorists  wUl 
have  an  Impact  on  the  behavior  of  Individu- 
als or  groups — or  for  that  matter  societies — 
should  in  part  depend  on  the  value  placed 
on  human  life.  Events  In  recent  history 
(destruction  of  Jews  in  Germany  during 
the  Hitler  regime,  the  wholesale  klUing  of 
Indians  in  Brazil,  incidents  reported  from 
'Vietnam,  and  now  more  recently  from  Cam- 
bodia) suggest  that  not  all  persons  bold 
similar  values  about  life  and  death. 

Any  attempt  to  understand,  to  predict, 
and  in  the  long  run  to  potentially  Influ- 
ence attitudes  or  values  about  life  and 
death  would  presuppose  some  amount  of 
knowledge  about  these  values.  Currently  we 
know  more  about  values  toward  death  (e.g.. 
Pelfel,  Hanson.  Jones.  &  Edwards,  1967;  Fel- 
fel  &  Jones.  1968;  Pelf  el.  1969)  than  we 
know  about  values  toward  life.  This  paper 
presents  an  Initial  attempt  to  analyze  values 
about  life;  one's  own  as  well  as  the  Uves  of 
others. 

The  question  whether  "value  of  Ufe"  Is 
a  unltaiy  concept  was  raised  above.  For 
Instance,  do  individuals  and  groups  display 
the  same  attitudes  or  the  same  behavior 
with  reference  to  aggression,  capital  pun- 
ishment, mercy  kUllng,  abortion,  suicide 
and  other  concepts  or  actions  that  relate 
to  life  and  death?  Probably  they  do  not.  It 
might  be  safe  to  assume  that  at  least  some 
of  those  who  have  engaged  In  mass  killings 
might  hold  more  value  for  their  own  Ufe 
than  for  the  Uvea  of  at  least  some  others. 
Public  debates  about  the  question  whether 
»  fetus  is  a  "Ufe"  with  as  great  (or  greater) 
value  than  the  Ufe  of  any  adult,  or  whether 
It  may  be  freely  aborted,  demonstrates  pos- 
sible orthogonality  of  yet  another  group  of 
Ufe  values.  One  might  then  assume  that 
there  can  be  various  different  values  toward 
Ufe  within  the  belief  and  behavioral  sys- 
tems of  a  single  Individual,  and  that  these 
different  values  might  Interact  with  each 
other.  These  values  might  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  learning  history  of  the  person; 
they  might  be  determined  by  training  in 
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general  cultural  values,  by  moraUty.  and  by 
the  person's  social  reinforcement  history. 
The  values  might  be  affected  by  other  be- 
lief systems:  religion,  political  attitudes  and 
covariates  of  changes  In  social  status. 

Whatever  the  values  are.  however,  they 
might  show  further  change  In  response  to 
transient  situational  characteristics,  m 
other  words,  situational  demands  may  In- 
teract with  established  values  toward  Ufe 
to  produce  situation  specific  behavior — be- 
havior which  may  or  may  not  be  reflected  In 
value  changes. 

Research  on  human  values  toward  Ufe 
and  death  would — at  least  In  the  long  run — 
have  to  take  into  account  all  the  Interac- 
tions between  value  and  situation  compo- 
nents that  have  been  listed.  The  current  re- 
search takes  one  step  In  that  direction.  A 
Value  of  Life  Questionnaire  (VLQ)  Is  de- 
veloped in  an  attempt  to  measure  values  to- 
ward human  Ufe  in  a  number  of  areas  (see 
above).  This  questionnaire  is  given  repeat- 
edly to  determine  whether  the  obtained  fac- 
tors are  spurious  or  reliable.  Further,  the 
scale  is  given  before  and  after  the  respond- 
ents participated  in  the  Tactical  and  Nego- 
tiations Game,  a  simulated  decision-making 
setting  In  which  participants  had  to  make 
decisions  about  the  Ufe  and  death  of  troops 
and  members  of  local  populations. 

METHOD 

Scale  Development 

To  tap  potential  differences  In  value  of  Ufe 
with  relevance  to  divergent  concepts  and 
slttiatlons.  Items  for  the  Value  of  Life 
Questlonnailre  (VLQ)  were  written  In  the 
following  areas:  (1)  abortion,  (2)  suicide. 
(3)  nationalism,  (4)  mercy  kUUng,  (5)  ag- 
gression, and  (6)  moraUty.  The  order  of  the 
Items  was  randomized.  Responses  to  scale 
Items  were  collected  on  a  Llkcrt  scale.  The 
VLQ  Is  presented  in  the  appendix  of  this 
paper. 

Data  Collection 

Twenty-nine  items  concerned  with  the 
value  of  Ufe  (see  above)  were  Included 
among  a  total  of  136  attltudinal  statements. 
The  remaining  106  items  for  the  test  were 
drawn  from  various  attitude  scales.  The 
value  of  Ufe  items  were  randomly  inter- 
spersed among  the  other  items. 

The  scale  was  administered  on  three  aeptL- 
rate  occasions.  It  was  flrst  administered  to  66 
students  in  an  Introductory  social  psychol- 
ogy class  at  Purdue  University.  The  students 
were  not  required  to  respond  to  the  VLQ. 
but  participation  In  taking  the  test  was 
encouraged.  Responses  were  anonymous. 

Participants  in  the  Tactical  and  Negotia- 
tions Oame  (Streufert,  Kliger.  Castore,  & 
Driver.  1967)  served  as  subjects  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  administration  of  the  VLQ. 
Forty-one  participants  in  the  simulated  de- 
cision-making game  responded  before  par- 
ticipation, and  again  responded  after  par- 
ticipation approximately  five  hours  later.  In 
the  interim,  participants  in  the  game  made 
decisions  about  simvilated  troops  and  clvU- 
ians.  decisions  which  would  likely  lead  to 
Increased  or  decreased  death  rates  among 
these  groups. 

Ktsxjvra  AND  oiscirasxON 
Data  analyses  for  the  three  administra- 
tions of  the  Value  of  Life  Questionnaire 
were  carried  out  separately.  Subjects'  re- 
sponses to  each  Item  were  correlated  and 
factored  using  varlmax  rotation  procedures. 
Two  through  nine  factors  were  extracted 
from  each  of  the  correlation  matrices.  Items 
that  were  not  concerned  with  the  value  of 
human  Ufe  were  not  Included  in  the  analy- 
sis. We  will  discuss  the  results  obtained  In 
each  analysts  in  sequence,  and  wlU  sum- 
marize communalltles  among  the  analyses  at 
the  end  of  this  paper. 

mrnaz.  AOMnnarmATioir  or  the  ti.q 
The  results  for  the  Initial   analystB  are 
drawn  from  the  responses  of  66  mbjecta  to 
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29  VLQ  Items,  Correlations  among  the  Items 
reached  levels  of  .4  to  .6,  so  that  factor  analy- 
sis and  rotation  procedures  are  legitimate. 
The  flrst  Ave  factors,  cumulatively  account- 
ing for  57%  of  the  variance,  remained  stable 
through  all  rotation  procedures.  The  variance 
accounted  for  by  each  of  these  factors  was 
13.8,  10.6,  10.8,  11.7.  and  10.2%,  respectively. 
Factors  six  through  nine  accounted  for  6.7% 
or  less  of  the  common  variance  and  were  dis- 
carded from  interpretative  analysis.  We  wIU 
discuss  the  Interpretation  of  each  of  the  first 
five  factors  obtained  below : 

Factor  1.  The  following  Items  produced 
high  factor  loadings  on  the  flrst  factor: 

Item  34:  Revenge  is  usually  Justified:  an 
eye  for  an  eye.  a  Ufe  for  a  life.  (LocMUng 
+  .733). 

Item  51 :  In  our  society  a  life  Is  worth  only 
as  much  as  that  person  can  or  has  contrib- 
uted, (Loading  +.626). 

Item  57 :  If  a  man  points  something  at  you 
through  his  pocket,  assuming  you  had  a  gun. 
you  should  shoot  flrst  and  ask  questions 
later.  (Loading  +.449). 

Item  80:  An  Insult  to  our  honor  should 
always  be  punished.  (Loading  +.637). 

Item  83:  Criminals  who  commit  violent 
crimes  shoiUd  be  put  to  death.  (Loading 
+  .828). 

Item  101:  An  Insult  to  the  honor  of  our 
nation  should  be  punishable  by  death. 
(Loading  +.692). 

Item  26:  AU  criminals  should  be  rehablU- 
tated,   not  punished.    (Loading    —.609). 

Item  44:  Capital  punishment  sho\ild  be 
abolished,  (Loading  —.813). 

This  factor  appears  to  be  concerned  with 
aggressive,  or  retaliatory,  behavior.  In  other 
words,  with  denial  of  the  value  of  human  Ufe 
for  those  who  have  engaged  in  behavior 
which  Is  unacceptable  to  the  respondent.  In 
line  with  these  conclusions,  the  factor  will  be 
deflned  as  "aggressive  punishment." 

Factor  2.  The  following  items  produced 
high  factor  loadings  on  the  second  factor : 

Item  75:  In  our  society,  abortion,  as  a 
means  of  limiting  population,  should  be  per- 
mitted, (Loading  +.586). 

Item  77 :  It  should  be  made  mandatory  that 
an  incurably  lU  patient  should  turn  over  his 
body  for  organ  transplants.  (Loading  +.468) . 

Item  85:  Living  an  immoral  life  is  better 
than  being  dead.  (Loading  +.488). 

Item  88 :  It  should  be  permitted  for  an  tin- 
wanted  pregnancy  to  be  terminated.  (Load- 
ing +  .800). 

Item  10:  Abortion  is  never  Justified  be- 
cause the  fetus  is  stlU  a  htunan  Ufe.  (Load- 
ing —  .773). 

Item  54:  Society  should  not  permit  abor- 
tion even  when  performed  with  medical 
competence.    (Loading   —.704). 

The  responses  loading  on  this  factor  are 
concerned  with  abortion,  organ  transplants, 
and  moraUty.  The  emphasis  of  the  responses 
appears  to  be  placed  on  a  "scientific"  ap- 
proach to  human  Ufe  vs.  a  concern  about 
moraUty.  In  line  with  these  conclusions,  this 
factor  wlU  be  deflned  as  "moraUty." 

Factor  3.  The  following  items  produced 
high  factor  loadings  on  the  third  factor: 

Item  18:  A  person's  life  is  more  important 
than  his  nation.   (Loading  +.735). 

Item  35:  No  cause  is  worth  risking  a 
human  Ufe.  (Loading  +.804) . 

Item  79:  No  nation  Is  so  Important  that 
6ne  should  be  wUUng  to  risk  his  Ufe  for  that 
nation.  (Loading  +.837). 

Item  91 :  When  our  freedom  is  at  stake,  we 
must  be  wllUng  to  sacrifice  some  Uves,  (Load- 
ing -.642). 

The  Items  loading  on  the  third  factor  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  value  of  human 
Ufe  when  there  Is  concern  with  some  cause, 
e.g.,  a  nation,  freedom,  etc.,  for  which  one 
might  lose  one's  life  fighting.  In  line  with 
these  oonoluslons,  we  are  defining  this  factor 
as  the  preaence  of  concern  about  "human 
Ufe  viewed  In  relation  to  causes  and  n&- 
tlonaUam." 
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Factor  4.  The  loUowlng  Items  producefl 
high  loadings  on  the  lourth  factor: 

Item  2S :  All  crlmlnala  should  be  rehabili- 
tated, not  punished.  (Loading  +.614). 

Item  38 :  Every  person  should  have  the  right 
to  decide  about  hla  own  life  and  death. 
(Loading  +.594). 

Item  94:  People  should  have  the  right  to 
commit  suicide  to  end  a  worthless  life.  (Load- 
ing +  .619). 

Item  50:  Suicide  Is  not  within  a  person's 
freedom  of  choice  which  can  be  permitted  to 
human  beings.  ( Loading  —  .830 ) . 

Item  87:  Suicide  U  another  form  of  murder. 
(Loading  —.767). 

Except  for  Item  26  (the  lowest  loading 
Item  we  are  reporting) .  all  Items  are  con- 
cerned with  suicide.  Positive  lower  order  load- 
ings on  this  factor,  however,  include  items 
that  are  also  not  concerned  with  suicide,  e.g., 
Item  85 :  Living  an  Immoral  life  is  better  than 
being  dead.  This  factor,  then,  appears  to  have 
drawn  items  that  are  concerned  with  an  In- 
dividual's rights  with  regard  to  his  own 
(rather  than  other  persons')  life  and  death. 
It  win  be  labeled  ■•Individual  rlghte  about  life 
and  death." 

Factor  6.  The  following  items  produced 
high  loadings  on  the  fifth  factor: 

Item  4:  If  a  terminally  111  patient  asks  to 
die,  one  should  comply  with  his  wishes. 
(Loading  +.766). 

Item  13:  If  a  person  has  an  incurable  and 
painful  disease,  science  should  not  try  to  pro- 
long his  life.  (Loading  +.703) . 

Item  6:  As  long  as  anyone  shows  the  slight- 
est signs  of  life,  science  should  try  to  prolong 
his  life.  (Loading  —.796). 

Item  99 :  No  mercy  killing  Is  ever  Justified. 
(Loading  —.546). 

The  concern  represented  in  items  loading 
on  this  factor  appears  to  be  with  mercy  kill- 
ing, the  "right  to  die  under  unfavorable  clr- 
ciunstances." 

Second  (Pre-TNO  Game)  Administration  of 
the  VLQ 
The  results  for  the  second  administration 
of  the  VLQ  are  drawn  from  the  responses  of 
41  subjects  who  were  about  to  participate  in 
the  Tactical  and  Negotiations  Game.  Correla- 
tions among  the  29  Items  of  the  VLQ  again 
reached  the  levels  of  the  Initial  administra- 
tion, so  that  factor  analysis  and  rotation 
procedures  appear  legitimate.  The  first  five 
factors  m  this  analysis  cumulatively  ac- 
counted for  51.19%  of  the  common  variance, 
and  for  13.68,  10.23,  9.68.  8.84,  and  8.75%  of 
the  variance,  respectively.  Factors  6  through  9 
accounted  for  less  than  7%  of  the  variance 
each,  and  were  dropped  for  purposes  of  data 
Interpretation.  We  will  again  discuss  the  fac- 
tors In  sequence. 

Factor  1.  The  first  factor  In  this  analysis 
loads  highly  on  moat  of  the  same  Items  that 
we  listed  above  for  the  second  factor  of  the 
first  VLQ  administration:  Item  10  (loading; 
+  .814),  Item  54  (loading  +.666),  Item  75 
(loading  —.590),  Item  86  (loading  —.727), 
and  Item  88  (loading  —.716).  The  high  load- 
ing for  the  parallel  factor  In  the  previous 
analysis  for  Item  77  did  not  recur.  Two  new 
Items  loaded  highly  on  this  factor  In  the 
present  analysis: 

Item  48 :  A  person  would  be  better  off  dead 
than  living  a  consistently  Immoral  life. 
(Loading  +.613). 

Item  50:  Suicide  Is  not  within  a  person's 
freedom  of  choice  which  can  be  permitted  to 
human  beings.  (Loading  +.604). 

The  characteristic  Items  describing  the 
"morality"  factor  are  maintained;  the  con- 
cern is  with  abortion,  organ  transplants,  mo- 
rality, and  In  one  case  (In  this  analysis  only) , 
suicide. 

Factor  2.  The  second  factor  In  this  analysis 
loads  highly  on  many  of  the  same  items  that 
described  the  first  factor  In  the  previous  VLQ 
administration:  Item  25  (loading  —.744), 
Item  44  (loading  —.686).  Item  83  (loading 
+  .859),  and  Item  101  (loading  +.679).  The 
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first  of  these  three  Items  Is  concerned  with 
punishment  for  criminal  acts,  and  the  fourth 
prescribes  the  death  penalty  for  an  "Insult  to 
our  honor."  Items  34,  51.  57,  and  80  did  not 
load  on  the  factor  In  this  administration. 
These  items  represent  more  aggressive  or  de- 
fensive acts  which  are  not  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  an  already  committed  crime  or 
serious  Infraction.  There  were  no  new  high 
loadings  on  this  factor.  Its  characteristic  "ag- 
g.esslve  punishment"  theme  appears  to  be 
generally  maintained,  possibly  with  greater 
emphasis  on  the  punishment  component. 

Factor  3.  The  third  factor  In  this  analysis 
shows  some  similarity  to  the  third  factor 
In  the  Initial  analysis.  Among  the  common 
Items  In  the  current  analysis  are  Item  18 
(loading  +.655),  Item  79  (loading  +.812), 
and  rtem  91  (loading  -.442) .  All  three  Items 
are  concerned  with  sacrifice  of  life  for  na- 
tion or  freedom.  The  loading  of  Item  36  ("No 
cause  Is  worth  risking  a  human  life")  was 
diminished  to  +.263.  New  high  loadings  on 
the  factor  were  obtained  for: 

Item  43 :  A  person  would  be  better  off  dead 
than  living  a  consistently  Immoral  life. 
(Loading  +.514). 

Item  97:  Severely  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren, who  become  btirdens  on  society,  should 
be  killed  at  birth.   (Loading   +.616). 

We  Interpreted  the  parallel  factor  In  the 
first  analysis  as  a  concern  with  "human  life 
In  relation  to  causes  and  nationalism." 
Should  the  latter  two  Items  not  turn  out  to 
be  spurious,  they  might  well  fit  Into  a  cause 
point  of  view,  particularly  If  one  considers 
the  mldwestern  population  from  which  the 
subjects  were  drawn. 

Factor  4.  The  fourth  factor  In  this  analysis 
contains  high  loadings  on  all  Items  that 
loaded  highly  on  factor  five  In  the  previous 
analysis— Item  4  (loading  —.614),  Item  6 
(loading  +.790),  Item  13  (loading  —.693), 
and  Item  99  (loading  +.422) .  The  factor  was 
previously  Interpreted  as  representing  items 
describing  the  "right  to  die  under  unfavor- 
able circumstances."  Although  Items  51 
(loading  +.543)  and  87  (loading  +.433) 
show  some  positive  loading  on  the  factor  In 
this  »»nalysl8,  they  appear  to  have  no  logical 
relationship  to  the  remaining  Items,  and — 
unless  the  loading  would  recur — will  not  be 
considered.  We  are.  In  other  words,  suggest- 
ing that  the  characteristics  of  this  factor  re- 
produce the  characteristics  of  Factor  6  In  the 
previous  analysis. 

Factor  5.  The  fifth  factor  In  the  current 
analysis  appears  to  be  a  new  combination  of 
Items.  High  loading  Items  are: 

Item  35:  No  cause  Is  worth  risking  a  hu- 
man  life.    (Loading    +.762). 

Item  57:  If  a  man  points  something  at 
you  through  his  pocket,  assuming  you  bad  a 
gun,  you  should  shoot  and  ask  questions 
later.  (Loading  —.444). 

Item  80:  An  Insvilt  to  our  honor  should 
always  be  punished.   (Loading  —.722). 

Item  87:  Suicide  Is  another  form  of  murder. 
(Loading -.483). 

Item  94:  People  should  have  the  right  to 
comjnlt  suicide  to  end  a  worthless  life. 
(Loading  +  .578) . 

The  Items  loading  on  this  factor  suggest 
that  the  concern  Is  with  external  vs.  In- 
ternal (personal)  control  over  life  and 
death. 

Third  (Post-TNO  Game)  Administration  of 
the  VLQ 
The  results  for  the  third  administration  of 
VLQ  are  drawn  from  the  same  subjects  who 
were  used  for  the  second  analysis.  In  this 
case,  the  same  41  subjects  were  retested 
with  the  same  29  VLQ  Items.  In  the  Interim, 
the  subjects  had  participated  In  the  Tactical 
and  Negotiations  Game,  and  bad  made  de- 
cisions about  the  "life  and  death"  of  troops 
and  civilians  under  their  simulated  com- 
mand OP  control.  Correlations  again  were 
sufficiently  high  to  permit  factor  analysis 
and  varlmax  rotation.  The  first  five  factors 
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obtained  In  this  analysis  accounted  cumu- 
latlvely  for  61.51%  of  the  otxnmon  variance 
and  each  accounted  for  14.70,  9.14.  11.65, 
10.18,  and  9.83%  of  the  total  variance,  re- 
spectively. Factors  6  through  9  each  ac- 
cotmted  for  less  than  8%  of  the  variance, 
and  were  dropped  from  Interpretative  anal- 
ysis. We  will  again  discuss  the  obtained 
factors  In  sequence: 

Factor  1.  The  first  factor  in  this  analysis 
reproduces  the  first  factor  In  the  second 
(pre-game)  analysis  with  one  exception.  Item 
50  drops  from  a  loading  of  +.604  to  +.1B7. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  Item  did 
not  load  on  the  comparatrie  factor  In  the 
first  analysis  (  +  .073),  and  It  will  oonse- 
quently  be  considered  "spurious."  In  all  other 
ways,  the  loadings  on  the  post-TNG  analysis 
are  highly  similar  to  the  loadings  obtained  on 
this  factor  In  the  pre-TNG  analysU,  and  the 
factor  characteristic  of  "morality"  is  main- 
tained. 

Factor  2.  The  second  factor  In  the  post- 
game  analysis  api>ears  to  represent  a  new 
series   of  Items  with   high  loadings: 

Item  13:  If  a  person  has  an  incurable  and 
painful  disease,  science  should  not  try  to 
prolong  his  life.  (Loading  — .795) . 

Item  77:  It  should  be  made  mandatory 
that  a  terminally  111  patient  should  turn 
over  his  body  to  science  for  organ  trans- 
plants. (Loading— .780). 

Item  101 :  An  Insult  to  the  honor  of  our 
nation  should  be  punishable  by  death. 
(Loading— .711). 
Lessor  loadings  were  obtained  for: 
Item  6:  As  long  as  anyone  shows  the 
slightest  sign  of  life,  science  should  try  to 
prolong  his  life.  (Loading  +.327) . 

Item  97:  Severely  mentally  retarded  chll- 
dren.  who  will  become  burdens  on  society, 
should  be  killed  at  birth.  (Loading  —.422). 
The  factor  represented  by  these  Items 
appears  to  be  a  direct  effect  of  participation 
In  the  TNG  game  expierlment.  All  Items  are 
concerned  with  death  under  conditions 
where  death  may  be  vmnecessary.  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  Items  where  death 
Is  related  to  Important  "causes"  or  to  vio- 
lence committed  by  the  person  (who  Is  po- 
tentially threatened  with  death)  show  near 
zero  loadings  on  this  factor.  Apparently  the 
subjects  experienced  "unnecessary"  violence 
In  the  game,  so  that  violence  either  became 
more  or  less  acceptable.  In  line  with  these 
arguments,  we  will  refer  to  this  factor  as  the 
"Game"  effect. 

Factor  3.  The  third  factor  In  this  analysis 
shows  some  similarity  to  the  third  factor  In 
both  previous  analyses.  High  loadings  were 
obtained  on  Item  18  (loading  —.762),  Item 
35  (loading  — .693) — this  item  did  load  high- 
ly on  the  Initial  analysis  for  this  factor  but 
did  not  in  the  pre-game  analysis,  Item  29 
(loading  — .913),  and  Item  91  (loading 
4- .691) — this  Item  did  load  In  the  same 
direction  on  the  pre-game  analysis,  but 
loaded  In  the  opposite  direction  In  the  Ini- 
tial analysis.  No  new  loadings  on  this  factor 
were  obtained.  The  concern  with  life  In  re- 
lation to  some  superordlnate  "cause"  seems 
to  have  been  clearly  maintained  In  this 
factor. 

Factor  4.  The  fourth  factor  In  this  analy- 
sis shows  some  similarity  to  the  fourth  fac- 
tor m  the  pre-game  analysis  and  to  the  fifth 
factor  in  the  Initial  analysis.  High  loadmg 
Items  are  Item  4  (loading  —.726),  Item  28 
(loading  —.642)— this  Item  did  not  load  on 
this  factor  In  either  of  the  previous  analyses, 
Item  50  (loading  +.680)— this  Item  loaded 
highly  on  the  pre-game  analysis  only,  Item 
95  (loading  — .698)— this  Item  loaded  highly 
on  the  Initial  analysis,  and  Item  99  (loading 
+  .420).  Loadings  on  Item  6,  which  hsd 
loculed  highly  on  both  previous  analyses, 
dropped  to  +.231.  and  loiwlings  on  Item  13 
dropped  to  near  zero.  Loadings  on  Item  87, 
which  had  loaded  previously  on  the  pre- 
game  analysis,  dropped  to  +.389,  and  load- 
ings on  Item  97.  which  had  previously  loaded 
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on  the  Initial  analysis,  were  near  zero.  The 
characteristic  of  this  factor,  a  concern 
whether  a  person  has  the  "right  to  die  under 
unfavorable  circumstances,"  Is  clearly  main- 
tained. 

Factor  5.  The  fifth  factor  in  the  current 
(post-game)  analysis  shows  considerable 
glmilarlty  to  the  first  factor  In  the  initial 
analysis,  and  the  second  factor  In  the  pre- 
game  analysis.  However,  the  variance  con- 
tributed by  the  factor  Is  considerably  re- 
duced, particularly  when  compared  to  the 
initial  administration  of  the  VLQ.  High 
loading  Items  In  this  analysis  are  Item  25 
(loading  —.873),  Item  44  (loading  —.511). 
and  Item  83  (loading  +.860).  No  new  high 
loadings  were  obtained,  and  no  changes  in 
comparison  to  the  pre-game  administration 
Factor  2  were  found.  Items  51,  57,  and  80. 
which  had  loaded  on  the  equivalent  factor 
for  the  analysis  of  the  initial  administration 
of  the  scale  only.  The  characteristic  descrip- 
tion of  this  factor  as  •aggreBSlvo  punish- 
ment" Is  maintained,  with  emphasis  on 
punishment   for   criminal  acts. 

COMPARISONS  AMONG  THE  FINDINGS 

On  first  view,  the  low  variance  contrib- 
uted by  each  of  the  factors  would  suggest 
that  the  factors  and  their  loadings  might 
be  quite  spurious  across  several  VLQ  ad- 
ministrations. The  opposite  appears  to  have 
been  demonstrated:  several  of  the  factors 
sppear  to  recur  with  considerable  reliability. 
The  general  conclusions  that  might  be 
drawn  from  these  studies  are  (1)  persons 
have  several  orthogenal  views  about  diver- 
gent areas  of  concern  with  life  and  death, 
and  (2)  the  dimensions  on  which  these  views 
might  be  placed  are  fairly  constant  over 
comparable  samples  and  over  at  least  short 
periods  of  time. 

Tour  of  the  five  factors  obtained  In  all 
three  of  the  analyses  are  constant:  (1)  the 
concern  with  aggressive  punishment  vs. 
rehabilitation  of  criminals  or  others  violat- 
ing certain  codes,  (2)  the  concern  with 
morality,  (3)  the  concern  with  whether  a 
life  should  or  should  not  be  sacrificed  for  a 
superordlnate  cause,  e.g.,  a  nation,  and  (4) 
the  concern  about  an  Individual's  right  to  die 
if  circumstances  are  unfavorable,  e.g.,  under 
conditions  of  painful  terminal  disease.  Each 
of  the  administrations  of  the  scale  yielded 
one  factor  that  was  not  repeated:  In  the  first 
administration  the  non-repeated  factor  In- 
dicated concern  with  general  Individual 
rights  about  life  and  death;  In  the  second 
(pre-Tactlcal  and  Negotiations  Game)  ad- 
ministration, the  analysis  yielded  a  factor 
concerned  with  external  vs.  Internal  (per- 
sonal) control  over  life  and  death;  and  In  the 
post-game  administration,  a  factor  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  specifically  game  relevant 
was  obtained. 

Whether  any  of  the  latter  three  factors 
will  be  replicated  renaalns  to  be  seen  via  fu- 
ture administrations  of  the  VLQ.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  three  factors  are  not  as  much 
at  cognitive  variance  with  each  other  as  one 
might  assume  on  first  view.  The  general  con- 
csrn  with  life  and  death  which  was  demon- 
strated in  the  first  analysis  may  well  have 
given  way  to  the  Internal  vs.  external  dis- 
crepancy In  the  pre-game  administration, 
since  participants  for  the  game  had  already 
read  the  game  manual  and  were  prepared  to 
make  decisions  which  would  be  concerned 
with  others'  life  and  death.  More  specific  ex- 
perience In  the  game  may  then  have  modified 
that  concern  Into  the  direction  of  the 
"Game"  factor — toward  greater  concern  with 
vshen  loss  of  life  Is  Justified  and  when  It  Is 
not. 

Further  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  In 
the  VLQ  administrations  before  and  after 
the  participation  in  the  game  may  yield  ad- 
ditional interesting  data.  It  appears,  as  stated 
fcbove,  that  the  factor  structure  for  the  two 
administrations  remained  fairly  constant; 
however,  there  might  have  been  shifts  In  po- 
tential factor  scores  for  individuals,  or  for 
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groups  of  individuals.  Information  about 
specific  effects  of  participation  in  a  life 
relevant  task  on  factor  scores  rather  than  on 
factors  will  also  have  to  awa't  further  analy- 
sis. 
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Appendix 
the  value  of  life  questionnaiee  (vlq)  used 

in  the  kesearch  reported  in  this  paper 

Items  analyzed  for  the  VLQ  are  numbers 
4,  6,  10,  13,  18,  25,  28,  34,  35,  43,  44.  50.  61. 
54,  67.  75,  77,  79,  80,  81,  83,  85,  87,  88,  81. 
94,  97.  99,  and  101. 

Public   Opinion   Questionnaire 

The  following  Is  a  study  of  what  the  gen- 
eral public  thinks  and  feels  about  a  number 
of  Important  social  and  personal  questions. 
The  best  answer  to  each  statement  below  Is 
your  personal  opinion.  We  have  tried  to  cover 
many  different  and  opposing  points  of  view; 
you  may  find  yourself  agreeing  strongly  with 
some  of  the  statements,  disagreeing  Just  as 
strongly  with  others,  and  perhaps  uncertain 
about  others.  Whether  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  any  statement  you  can  be  sure  that 
many  people  feel  the  same  as  you  do.  It  is 
very  Important  to  read  through  the  entire 
statement  before  you  make  your  rating. 

We  have  provided  you  with  an  answer 
sheet.  Please  Indicate  your  degree  of  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  on  that  sheet  ONLY. 
The  Items  on  this  questionnaire  are  num- 
bered. Respond  on  the  corresponding  niim- 
bers  of  the  answer  sheet. 

Write  +1,  +2,  +3.  or  -1,  -2,  —3,  de- 
pending on  how  you  feel  In  each  case. 

I  agree  very  much  +  3 

I  agree  on  the  whole  +2 

I  agree  a  little  + 1 

I  disagree  a  little  —  1 

I  disagree  on  the  whole  —2 

I  disagree  very  much  —3 

1.  Only  a  misguided  Idealist  would  believe 
that  the  United  States  is  an  Imperialist  war- 
monger. 

2.  Sex  crimes,  such  as  rape  and  attacks  on 
children  deserve  more  than  mere  imprison- 
ment: such  criminals  ought  to  be  publicly 
whipped,  or  worse. 

3.  Our  country  should  not  participate  In 
any  International  organization  which  re- 
qxiires  that  we  give  up  any  of  our  national 
rights  or  freedom  of  action. 

4.  If  a  terminally  ill  patient  asks  to  die, 
one  should  comply  with  his  wishes. 

5.  The  businessman  and  manufacturer  are 
much  more  Important  to  society  than  the 
artist  and  the  professor. 
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6.  As  long  as  anyone  shows  the  slightest 
sign  of  life,  science  should  prolong  his  life. 

7.  Our  country  Is  probably  no  better  than 
many  others. 

8.  It's  perfectly  clear  to  all  decent  Ameri- 
cans that  Congressional  Committees  which 
investigate  communism  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

9.  No  sane  normal  decent  person  could 
ever  think  of  hurting  a  close  friend  or  rela- 
tive. 

10.  Abortion  is  never  Justified  because  the 
fetus  is  still  a  human  life. 

11.  Anyone  who  is  really  for  democracy 
knows  very  well  that  the  only  way  for  Amer- 
ica to  head  off  revolution  and  civil  war  in 
backward  countries  Is  to  send  military  aid. 

12.  When  a  person  has  a  problem  or  worry, 
it  Is  best  for  him  not  to  think  about  It,  but 
to  keep  busy  with  more  cheerful  things. 

13.  If  a  person  has  an  Incurable  and  pain- 
ful disease,  science  should  not  try  to  prolong 
his  life. 

14.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt. 

16.  It's  the  fellow  travelers  or  the  Reds  who 
keep  yelling  all  the  time  about  ClvU  Rights. 

16.  Some  people  are  bom  with  an  urge 
to  Jump  from  high  places. 

17.  A  person  must  be  pretty  gvUUble  If  he 
really  believes  that  the  Communists  have 
actually  infiltrated  Into  government  and 
education. 

18.  A  person's  life  is  more  important  than 
his  nation. 

19.  War  should  never  be  Justifiable  even  if 
it  is  the  only  way  to  protect  our  national 
rights  and  honor. 

20.  Obedience  and  respect  for  authority 
are  the  most  Important  virtues  children 
should  learn. 

21.  It  Is  known  with  complete  certainty 
that  the  urge  to  Jump  from  high  places  is 
learned,  not  inborn. 

22.  It  Is  very  foolish  to  advocate  govern- 
ment support  of  religion. 

23.  The  success  of  modern  science  proves 
that  every  Important  thing  can  ultimately 
be  understood  by  the  human  mind. 

24.  It  would  not  be  wise  for  us  to  agree 
that  working  conditions  In  all  countries 
should  be  subject  to  International  control. 

25.  All  criminals  should  be  rehabilitated, 
not  punished. 

26.  An  International  police  force  ought  to 
be  the  only  group  In  the  world  allowed  to 
have  armaments. 

27.  Plain  common  sense  tells  you  that 
prejudice  can  be  removed  by  education,  not 
legislation. 

28.  Every  person  should  have  the  right  to 
decide  about  his  own  life  and  death. 

29.  Only  If  prewar  authorities  are  kept 
out  of  the  German  government,  will  true 
democracy  be  achieved  In  that  country. 

30.  No  weakness  or  difficulty  can  hold  us 
back  if  we  have  enough  will  power. 

31.  It's  the  agitators  and  left-wingers  who 
are  trying  to  get  Red  China  Into  the  United 
Nations. 

32.  History  clearly  shows  that  it  is  the 
private  enterprise  system  which  Is  at  the 
rot  of  depressions  and  wars. 

33.  Our  country  should  not  cooperate  In 
any  International  trade  agreements  which 
attempt  to  better  world  economic  conditions 
at  our  expense. 

34.  Revenge  Is  usually  Justified;  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  life  for  a  life. 

35.  No  cause  Is  worth  risking  a  human  life. 

36.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  procedure  if 
every  person  In  the  world  had  equal  rights 
which  were  guaranteed  by  an  international 
charter. 

37.  It's  all  too  true  that  the  rich  are  get- 
ting richer  and  the  poor  are  getting  poorer. 

38.  When  a  person  has  a  problem  or  worry, 
he  should  drop  everything  and  concentrate 
on  It  until  the  solution  appears. 

39.  Most  of  our  social  problems  would  be 
solved  If  we  could  somehow  get  rid  of  the 
immoral,  crooked  and  feebleminded  people. 
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40.  The  wUd  ser  life  of  the  old  Qreeks  and 
Romans  was  tame  compared  to  some  of  the 
goings-on  In  this  country,  even  In  places 
where  people  might  least  expect  it. 

41.  Any  IntelUgeDt  peroon  can  plainly 
see  that  the  real  reason  America  Is  main- 
taining armed  strength  is  to  stop  aggression. 

42.  It  would  be  better  to  be  a  cltiaen  of 
the  world  than  of  any  particular  country. 

43.  A  person  would  be  better  off  dead  than 
living  a  consistently  immoral  life. 

44.  Capital  punlahment  should  be  abol- 
ished. 

43.  What  the  youth  needs  most  is  complete 
freedom  from  discipline  in  order  to  flow 
naturally  into  the  onward  stream  of  coopera- 
tive progress  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

46.  Nobody  ever  learned  anything  really 
Important  except  through  suffering. 

47.  Nowadays  more  and  more  people  are 
pr3rlng  Into  matters  that  should  remain  per- 
sonal and  private. 

48.  It's  the  radicals  and  labor  racketeers 
who  yell  the  loudest  about  labor's  right  to 
strike. 

49.  All  national  governments  ought  to  be 
abolished  and  replaced  by  one  central  world 
government. 

60.  Suicide  is  not  within  a  person's  free- 
dom of  choice  which  can  be  permitted  to 
human  beings. 

51.  In  our  society,  a  life  Is  worth  only 
as   much   as   that   person   can   or   has   con- 

»   trlbu'ed. 

52.  We  ought  to  have  a  world  government 
to  guarantee  the  welfare  of  all  nations  ir- 
respective of  the  rights  of  anyone. 

53.  An  Insult  to  our  honor  should  always 
be  overlooked,  for  "whosoever  shall  smite 
thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 
other  also." 

54.  Society  should  not  permit  abortion 
even  when  performed  with  medical  com- 
petence. 

56.  Young  people  sometimes  get  rebellious 
Ideas,  but  as  they  grow  up  they  ought  to 
get  over  them  and  settle  down. 

66.  Homosexuals  are  hardly  better  than 
criminals  and  ought  to  be  severely  punished. 

57.  If  a  man  points  something  at  you 
through  his  pocket,  assuming  you  had  a  gun, 
you  should  shoot  and  ask  questions  later. 

58.  There  is  hardly  anything  lower  than 
a  person  who  does  not  feel  a  great  love,  grati- 
tude and  respect  for  his  parents. 

59.  A  person  must  be  pretty  stupid  II  he 
still  believes  In  differences  between  the  races. 

60.  What  the  youth  needs  Is  strict  disci- 
pline, rugged  determination,  and  a  will  to 
work  and  fight  for  family  and  country. 

61.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  this!  It  is 
big  business  which  wants  to  continue  the 
VletNam  War. 

62.  A  person  who  has  bad  manners,  habits 
and  breeding  can  hardly  expect  to  get  along 
with  decent  people. 

63.  If  necessary,  we  ought  to  be  willing  to 
lower  our  standard  of  living  to  cooperate 
with  other  countries  in  getting  an  equal 
standard  for  every  i>erson  In  the  world. 

64.  It's  simply  Incredible  that  anyone 
ahould  believe  that  socialized  medicine  will 
actually  help  solve  our  health  problems. 

65.  Patriotism  should  be  a  primary  aim  of 
education  so  our  children  will  believe  our 
country  is  the  best  In  the  world. 

66.  Because  human  nature  Is  improving, 
war  and  confUot  will  eventually  be  elimi- 
nated. 

67.  A  love  of  freedom  and  complete  Inde- 
pendence are  the  most  important  virtues 
children  should  learn. 

68.  Most  people  don't  realize  how  much 
our  llvee  are  oontrolled  by  plots  hatched  In 
secret  places. 

69.  People  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
claases:  the  weak  and  the  strong. 

70.  Our  country  should  refuse  to  cooperate 
in,  a  total  dlBannament  program  even  If  some 
other  nations  agreed  to  it. 
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71.  It's  already  crystal-clear  that  the 
United  Nations  Is  a  failure. 

72.  Every  person  should  have  complete 
faith  in  his  own  independent  judgment,  not 
In  some  supernatural  power  whom  he  obeys 
without  question. 

73.  The  rebellious  ideas  that  young  people 
sometimes  get  must  be  encouraged  and  de- 
veloped at  all  costs  to  guarantee  mature  citi- 
zenship In  adulthood. 

74.  We  should  be  willing  to  fight  for  our 
country  without  questioning  whether  It  Is 
right  or  wrong. 

75.  In  our  society,  abortion,  as  a  means  of 
limiting  the  population  should  be  permitted. 

76.  Make  no  mistake  about  It!  The  best 
way  to  achieve  security  is  for  the  government 
to  guarantee  Jobs  for  all. 

77.  It  should  be  made  mandatory  that  an 
Incurably  111  patient  should  turn  over  his 
body  to  science  for  organ  transplants. 

78.  What  this  country  needs  most,  more 
than  laws  and  political  programs,  is  a  few 
courageous,  tireless,  devoted  leaders  in  whom 
the  people  can  put  their  faith. 

79.  No  nation  Is  so  Important  that  one 
should  be  willing  to  risk  his  life  for  that 
nation. 

80.  An  Insult  to  our  honor  should  always 
be  punished. 

81.  A  person's  body  Is  inviolable,  even  after 
death. 

82.  Science  has  Its  place  but  there  are 
many  Important  things  that  can  never  pos- 
sibly be  understood  by  the  human  mind. 

83.  Criminals  who  commit  violent  crimes 
should  be  put  to  dea.th. 

84.  It's  perfectly  clear  to  all  thinking  per- 
sons that  the  way  to  solve  our  financial  prob- 
lem Is  by  a  soak-the-rlch  tax  program. 

85.  Living  an  Immoral  life  is  better  than 
being  dead. 

86.  Nowadays,  when  so  many  different 
kinds  of  people  move  around  and  mix  to- 
gether so  much,  a  person  has  to  protect 
himself  especially  carefully  against  catching 
an  Infection  or  disease  from  them. 

87.  Suicide  is  another  form  of  murder. 

88.  It  should  be  permissible  for  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy  to  be  terminated. 

89.  It's  mostly  those  who  are  Itching  for 
a  fight  who  want  a  universal  military  train- 
ing law. 

90.  Human  nature  being  what  It  Is,  there 
will  always  be  war  and  conflict. 

91.  When  our  freedom  Is  at  stake,  we  must 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  some  lives. 

92.  If  people  would  talk  lees  and  work 
more,  everybody  would  be  better  off. 

93.  All  prices  for  exported  food  and  manu- 
factured goods  should  be  set  by  an  Interna- 
tional trade  committee. 

94.  People  should  have  the  right  to  com- 
mit suicide  to  end  a  worthless  life. 

95.  We  should  strive  for  loyalty  to  our 
country  before  we  can  afford  to  consider 
world  brotherhood. 

9S.  You  Just  can't  help  but  feel  sorry  for 
the  person  who  believes  that  the  world  could 
exist  without  a  Creator. 

97.  Severely  mentally  retarded  children, 
who  will  become  burdens  on  society  should 
be  killed  at  birth. 

98.  Nowadays,  since  democracy  demands 
that  people  of  widely  different  background 
and  station  mix  together,  a  person  should  not 
be  finicky  about  catching  a  disease  from  any 
of  them. 

99.  No  mercy  killing  is  ever  justified. 

100.  All  the  will  power  in  the  world  will 
not  help  us  when  weaknesses  and  difficulties 
stand  In  our  way. 

101.  An  Instilt  to  the  honor  of  our  nation 
should  be  punishable  by  death. 

102.  Wars  and  social  troubles  may  some 
day  be  ended  by  an  earthquake  or  flood 
that  will  destroy  the  whole  world. 

103.  The  deeper  and  more  enduring  qual- 
ities In  getting  along  well  with  people  are  far 
more  Important  than  external  things  like 
manners,  habits  and  breeding. 

104.  It  Is  best  to  have  some  Nazi  authorities 
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in  German  government  to  keep  order  and 
prevent  chaos. 

105.  Every  person  should  have  complete 
faith  In  some  supernatural  power  whose 
decisions  he  obeys  without  question. 

106.  When  I  have  a  number  of  probletns 
to  solve,  I  like  to  think  about  them  all  for 
quite  some  time.  I  rarely  solve  them  quickly 
or  one  at  a  time. 

107.  It  iisually  takes  mc  quite  some  time 
to  make  decisions — after  all  there  are  so  many 
things  to  consider. 

108.  I  would  rather  not  be  working  in  a 
job  where  I  have  a  planned  future.  I  would 
much  more  enjoy  a  situation  where  my  ad- 
vancement would  be  determined  only  by  the 
quality  of  my  work. 

109.  I  make  sure  I  don't  get  acquainted 
with  people  who  are  very  different  from  each 
other. 

110.  If  your  thinking  in  clear,  most  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  "yes"  or  "no". 

111.  When  I  am  in  doubt  about  an  Issue,  I 
usually  try  to  find  the  answer  as  quickly  as 
pciisible. 

112.  I  enjoy  spending  a  great  deal  of  time 
thinking  or  talking  about  ideas  that  don't 
seem  to  agree  with  each  other,  even  if  I 
reach  no  qiuck  conclusions. 

113.  The  more  I  know  about  an  issue  the 
less  certain  I  feel  about  it. 

114.  I  can  come  to  several  different  con- 
clusions using  the  same  facte. 

116.  When  I  have  leisure  time  I  enjoy  learn- 
ing about  notions  that  are  ulfferent  from 
my  own. 

116.  When  a  decision  has  to  be  made  it  is 
best  made  quickly.  Long  Indecision  is  likely 
to  confuse  the  issues  Involved. 

117.  Science  has  advanced  man  further 
than  philosophy  because  it  has  organized  all 
aspects  of  the  world  into  a  neat,  Bystem. 

118.  The  future  holds  great  fascination  lor 
me.  I  would  rather  not  know  what  I  will  do 
in  later  life. 

119.  When  I  am  confused  I  cannot  rest 
easily  until  the  doubt  has  been  resolved  and 
its  place  has  been  taken  by  certainty. 

120.  I  don't  mind  arriving  at  a  movie 
he.ifway  through  the  show. 

121.  I  often  enjoy  taking  a  diSerent  point 
of  view  than  my  own  in  a  discussion. 

122.  There  is  no  "quick"  answer  to  many 
of  the  problem  In  life. 

123.  When  I  am  in  doubt  about  an  issue,  I 
prefer  to  consult  the  best  authority  on  the 
matter  and  to  accept  his  viewpoint. 

124.  The  group  I  have  most  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  has  been  willing  to  discuss  most 
matters  at  some  length  before  deciding  on  a 
coiu^e  of  action. 

125.  When  I  am  given  too  many  choices,  1 
feel  uncomfortable.  I  like  to  be  sure  of  what 
I  want  and  then  go  ahead  and  get  It. 

126.  I  like  to  know  how  far  I  can  go  with 
people.  That  way  I  can  act  appropriately  and 
I  will  not  make  a  bad  Impression. 

127.  When  I  am  in  doubt  about  an  issue, 
I  prefer  asking  a  number  of  people  what  they 
think.  I  usually  end  up  with  a  view  slightly 
different  from  all  others. 

128.  I  find  it  difficult  to  work  with  people 
who  cannot  make  up  their  minds.  One  should 
not  waste  time  with  Indecision.  A  problem 
requires  action,  not  talk. 

129.  I  have  trouble  looking  at  both  sidee 
of  the  story. 

130.  Most  of  the  great  men  of  the  world 
have  succeeded  because  they  have  had  the 
ability  to  make  fast  and  final  decisions. 

131.  If  your  thinking  has  been  clear  about 
an  issue,  you  will  come  up  with  several  pos- 
sible answers. 

132.  Many  problems  originate  because 
people  make  too  quick  decisions. 

1S3.  Once  I  have  reached  a  conclxialon,  I 
would  rather  not  think  about  the  niatter 
again.  Why  should  1  waste  time— I  would 
only  come  to  the  same  conclusion  again. 

134.  It  Is  better  to  let  sleeping  dogs  Ue. 

13«.  My  friends  seem  to  be  very  different 
from  each  other. 
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GOLD  OP  YESTERDAY— OIL  OP 
TODAY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal to  build  an  800-mile  hot-oil  pipe- 
line across  the  State  of  Alaska  brings  to 
mind  the  great  damage  that  was  done 
to  the  fragile  ecology  of  that  area  during 
the  gold  rush  days. 

In  my  view,  the  recollection  of  the 
sorry  history  of  those  gold  rush  days 
convinces  me  that  it  is  about  time  that 
we  put  first  things  first. 

The  statement  follows: 

PrasT  Things  Pihst 

A  Ton  of  Gold  I  That  was  the  headline  that 
brought  Alaska  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
In  1897.  A  steamer  from  the  far  north  had 
Just  docked  In  Seattle  bearing  a  cargo  of 
fabulous  nuggets  fresh  from  the  Klondike. 
News  of  the  big  gold  strike  attracted  pros- 
pectors and  stampeders  by  the  thousands. 
The  rush  was  on ! 

Like  termites,  men  with  picks  and  gold 
pans  swarmed  Alaska's  creek  bottoms  and 
ripped  up  the  gravel.  Later  came  the  giant 
dredges,  hydraulic  monitors,  and  heavy 
equipment.  Gold  was  all  that  mattered.  In 
the  words  of  Robert  Service,  the  stampeders 
had  "gone  mad  with  the  lust  for  gold."  In 
their  madness,  they  thought  of  nothing  else. 

Each  summer  they  would  set  the  woods 
afire — Just  to  keep  down  the  mosquitoes. 
And  the  forest  fires  burned  all  summer,  until 
heavy  snow  put  them  out  In  the  fall.  Thus, 
millions  of  acres  went  up  In  smoke.  But  no- 
body cared;  the  timber  was  considered 
worthless;  gold  was  all  that  mattered. 

Today,  more  than  70  percent  of  Alaska's 
forest  land  has  been  burned  over  at  least 
once.  Some  areas  have  burned  several  times. 
As  late  as  1967,  more  than  6  million  acres 
went  up  In  flames  In  a  single  season.  But 
nobody  seemed  to  bother  much.  Is  gold — or 
Its  substitute — all  that  matters  In  Alaska? 

I  could  extend  my  analogy  to  the  salmon 
Industry,  big  game,  and  other  resources,  but 
what  I  really  want  to  examine  here  is  oU. 
To  paraphrase  Robert  Service,  "have  we  gone 
mad  with  lust  for  oil"  the  same  as  we  did 
for  gold?  Are  we  still  burning  up  the  forest 
Jxist  to  smoke  out  the  mosquitoes? 

The  gold  rush  seems  far  In  the  past;  It 
was  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  But  I 
seriously  wonder — If,  in  another  50  years, 
we  will  look  back  on  our  actions  of  today 
and  find  that  they  were  J\ist  as  shortsighted 
and  foolish?  Will  we  find  that  we  have  ripped 
up  the  tundra,  upset  the  environment,  plun- 
dered the  wUdemess,  destroyed  the  age-old 
way  of  life  of  the  Eskimos  and  Indians. 
opened  the  arctic  frontier  to  tourist  traffic, 
hotdog  stands,  and  bulldozers,  polluted  the 
rivers,  and  ruined  wildlife  habitat — all  for 
the  exploitation  of  the  oil  resource?  Per- 
haps In  another  50  years  oil  will  be  no  more 
valuable  to  us  than  gold  Is  today.  Perhaps 
then,  unspoiled  land  will  be  our  most  pre- 
cious resource. 

Life  magazine  ran  a  feature  article  on 
public  lands  In  Its  January  8.  1971  Issue. 
This  Is  the  lead  paragraph: 

"The  public  lands  have  always  been  the 
arena  where  Americans  fought  for  their 
dreams.  The  dream  of  wealth,  the  dream 
of  home,  the  dreams  of  peace  and  escape 
chase  each  other  across  the  history  of  these 
lands  like  streaks  of  light  across  the  West- 
em  sky.  They  are  now,  as  they  have  always 
been,  Inseparable  from  our  national  destiny. 
yn»t  we  do  with  them  tells  a  great  deal 
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about  what  we  are,  what  we  care  about  and 
what  wlU  become  of  us." 

What  Is  to  become  of  us?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  to  become  of  us  when  we  no 
longer  care  about  things  wUd  and  free? 

We  have  been  repeatedly  warned  of  the 
hazards  that  accompany  the  building  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline — the  dangers  to  the  environ- 
ment. Impact  upon  the  Natives,  threats  to 
wildlife,  serious  damage  from  earthquakes, 
enemy  action,  or  sabotage,  pollution  prob- 
lems, and  oil  spills.  But  warnings  are  not 
always  sufficient.  Years  before  the  Oreat 
Alaska  Earthquake  of  1964,  the  Geological 
Survey  had  warned  the  people  of  Anchorage 
that  a  major  portion  of  their  city  was  built 
on  unstable  ground.  They  had  even  mapped 
out  the  probable  slide  areas  In  the  event  of 
a  violent  earthquake.  Well  you  know  what 
happened.  No  one  heeded  the  warnings,  and 
on  Good  Friday,  March  27,  1964.  at  5:36  P.M., 
disaster  struck  at  Turnagaln  Heights  and 
downtown  Anchorage.  It  also  struck  at  Valdez 
and  In  Cooper  River  Basin  through  which  the 
proposed  pipeline  Is  planned  to  pass. 

They  say  that  lightning  never  strikes  twice 
In  the  same  place,  but  earthquakes  do.  Earth- 
quakes are  a  way  of  life  In  Alaska.  The  peo- 
ple learn  to  live  with  them.  And  If  we  build 
the  pipeline,  It,  too,  will  have  to  "live"  with 
earthquakes. 

This  is  a  decision  that  we  must  consider 
with  great  care.  This  is  a  time  when  we 
should  put  first  things  first.  Or  as  Thomas 
Paine  said,  "These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls." 

We  are  no  longer  living  In  the  pioneer  days 
of  the  Klondike  gold  rush.  We  live  now  In  the 
decade  of  the  environment.  This  Is  supposed 
to  be  a  time  of  enlightenment  and  sclentlflc 
understanding  of  the  earth's  ecology.  No 
longer  can  we  afford  to  bum  our  forests 
Just  to  smoke  out  a  few  pesky  moequltoes. 

In  closing,  I  shall  again  quote  Robert  Serv- 
ice. In  his  famous  poem  "Spell  of  the  Yukon," 
he  shows  us  that — "somehow  the  gold  Isnt 
all": 

SPELL  or  THZ  TtJKON 

No!  There's  the  land.  (Have  you  seen  It?) 

It's  the  cussedest  land  that  I  know. 
From  the  big,  dizzy  mountains  that  screen  It 

To  the  deep,  deathlike  valleys  below. 
Some  say  God  was  tired  when  He  made  It; 

Some  say  It's  a  fine  land  to  shun; 
Maybe;  but  there's  some  as  would  trade  It 

For  no  land  on  earth — and  I'm  one. 
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TEXAS  LEGISLATURE  ADOPTS  RES- 
OLUTION IN  SUPPORT  OP  POW'S 
AND  MIA'S  OF  VIETNAM 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  12,  1971,  the  Texas  State 
Legislature  meeting  in  Austin,  Tex., 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  arrange  for  the  exchange  or 
release  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  during  the 
period  of  time  the  Texas  Chapter  of  the 
National  Lesigue  of  Families  of  Men  Who 
Are  Prisoners  of  War  in  Southeast  Asia 
were  holding  their  first  statewide  meet- 
ing in  Austin.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  together  with  at- 
tendant news  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Austin  American  Statesman  the 
following  day: 


Whereas,  There  are  1600  American  service- 
men who  are  Prisoners  of  War  who  are  htid 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the  forces  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front;  and 

Whereas,  Over  400  of  these  servicemen 
have  been  In  the  hands  of  the  enemy  for 
four  years  or  more;  and 

Whereas,  The  forces  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  have  not  ob- 
served and  do  not  today  observe  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Convention  with  regard 
to  the  servicemen  receiving  correspondence, 
packages  from  the  Bed  Cross  and  other  serv- 
ices;   and 

Whereas,  Good  medical  care  and  ordinary 
humane  treatment  are  not  being  accorded 
these  Prisoners  of  War;   and 

Whereas,  There  Is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Prisoners  of  War  have  been  tortured 
and  otherwise  mistreated  during  their  period 
of  Incarceration;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Texas  request  that  the 
President  do  all  In  his  power  to  arrange  for 
the  exchange  or  release  of  the  American 
Prisoners  of  War  while  our  troops  are  still 
fighting  for  victory  In  South  Vietnam. 

MoTREKB,   Wives,   Sons — All  Have   Missing 
Loves  Ones 
(By  Connie  Sherley) 
They've  come  from  all  parts  of  Texas — 
from  cities   and   small  towns,   representing 
three  generations   with  a  common   sorrow. 
Mothers  and  fathers,  wives,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  have  a  loved  one  either  missing  In 
action  or  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  Texas  chapter  of  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  Men  Who  Are  Prisoners  or 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  holding  Its  first 
state-wide  meeting  In  Austin.  The  sessions 
started  Friday  amd  will  officially  conclude 
Saturday,  but  when  the  members  return  to 
their  homes  Sunday,  new  friendships  will 
have  formed  and  they'll  all  take  home  "the 
consolation  of  knowing  there  are  others  In 
the  same  boat." 

This  may  be  the  first  and  last  state-wide 
league  meeting,  because  the  state  of  Texas 
Is  being  divided  Into  two  districts  to  cut 
distances  and  make  such  gatherings  easier  to 
attend. 

The  league  has  settled  on  Waco  as  the 
point  to  divide  Texas  Into  a  north  and 
south  district.  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Johns,  Piano, 
and  Mrs.  Donald  M.  Klem,  Garland,  are  the 
nominees  for  coordinator  of  the  north  dis- 
trict. Mrs.  Howard  Hill,  El  Paso;  Mrs.  Darlene 
Sadler,  Houston;  and  Charles  E.  R.  Cfuneron, 
Mc  Allen,  have  been  nominated  to  serve  as 
south  district  administrator.  Results  of  the 
election  wlU  be  announced  Saturday  morning 
at  a  bnmch.  Brig.  Oen.  Daniel  James,  deputy 
secretary  of  defense,  wlU  be  the  morning 
speaker. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Singleton  of  Dallas  has  served 
as  Texas  coordinator  since  the  league  was 
organized.  The  league  has  called  a  press  con- 
ference at  10:46  a.m.  Satvirday  In  the 
Ramada-Oondoller  to  announce  Its  long 
range  plems. 

Mrs.  Singleton  said  Friday  that  moet  of 
the  time  is  being  spent  "visiting  and  ex- 
changing Information,"  Texas  has  113  men 
who  are  either  MIA  or  POWs.  They  were  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting  by  a  group  estimated 
at  125-135  relatives.  Mrs.  Joan  Vinson  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  national  league  coordinator, 
also  is  attending  the  Texas  meeting. 

Roes  Perot,  Dallas  billionaire  campaign- 
ing for  POW  release,  praised  the  group's 
strength  and  courage  when  he  spoke  to  a 
Joint  session  of  the  legislature  Friday  after- 
noon, but  he  said,  "They  don't  want  to  be 
this  strong  forever. 

"Moet  of  them  feel  that  meetings  such  as 
they  are  attending  this  week  will  give  them 
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renewed  covirage  to  be  strong  for  as  long  as 
la  necesaary, "  added  Perot. 

Finishkd:  Pkrot  Winds  Up  Texas  Eftobts 
(By  Connie  Sherley) 

H.  Ross  Perot  told  a  Friday  afternoon 
conference  that  he  is  "finished"  In  Texas 
with  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  Americans 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  will  now  concentrate  his  campaign  In 
other  states. 

The  Dallas  computer  millionaire  said  he 
feels  the  Texas  effort  has  been  picked  up 
and  passed  on  to  the  people — and  this  Is 
where  he  thinks  It  must  root  If  It  Is  to 
be  effective. 

"I  would  weaken  the  effort."  Perot  said 
after  he  addressed  a  Joint  session  of  the 
Texas  House  and  Senate  and  heard  state 
political  leaders  vow  to  continue  the  csun- 
paign  he  started  more  than  a  year  ago. 

When  asked  If  he  would  contribute  fi- 
nancial support,  Perot  replied  that  he 
"would  gladly  write  out  a  check  for  any- 
thing that  Is  necessary  but  I  predict  that 
severil  thousand  Texans  would  kick  me  out 
of  the  way." 

Reporters  asked  Perot  tf  he  thought  the 
current  letter-writing  campaigns  were  pro- 
ducing any  results,  and  he  answered  that 
the  "logic  and  thinking"  behind  the  letter 
writing  Is  designed  to  get  Americans  In- 
volved. 

"Lietter  writing  is  a  commitment  with 
glue  on  It  .  .  .  It's  what  every  American 
can  do,"  Perot  said. 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  "Chappy"  James,  dep- 
uty secretary  of  defense,  also  was  present 
for  the  press  conference.  James  called  the 
statewide  movements-  "efforts  in  addition  to 
the  government." 

"We  say  what  needs  to  be  done  and  are 
asking  someone  else  to  do  It  for  a  change," 
Gen.  James  said. 

Perot  also  asked  that  Americans  "be  In- 
tellectually honest"  about  the  Vietnam  War 
and  "call  It  the  way  they  see  It  across  the 
board." 

"The  level  of  emotion  Is  unrelated  to  the 
level  of  knowledge  about  this  war."  Perot 
said.  "What's  killing  our  men  on  the  bat- 
tlefield Is  apathy." 

Prom  Austin,  Perot  flew  to  Washington, 
D.C..  Friday  evening.  He  will  speak  at  an 
organizational  meeting  In  Mississippi  next 
week. 

Statewide  Delegation  Usged 
(By  HoytSpurlock) 

A  Joint  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature 
and  more  than  125  members  of  Texas  POW 
families  heard  Dallas  computer  millionaire 
H.  Ross  Perot  Issue  a  plea  Friday  afternoon 
for  a  statewide  delegation  of  officials  and 
citizens  to  "go  where  they  have  to  go  and 
do  what  they  have  to  do"  to  gain  release  of 
war  prisoners  fom  the  Lone  Star  State. 

"If  there's  one  state  that's  not  going  to 
let  them  down."  Perot  told  the  session  and 
a  packed  Hovuie  gallery,  "It's  the  state  of 
Texas." 

The  Dallas  computer  magnate,  who  last 
year  led  two  efforts  directed  to  Vietnam  to 
generate  support  for  the  release  of  POWs, 
addressed  the  legislators  along  with  Astro- 
naut Alan  Bean,  Brig  Oen.  Chappy  James, 
deputy  secretary  of  defense,  and  MaJ.  James 
Rowe,  a  former  Viet  Cong  prisoner. 

Wives,  children  and  parents  of  Texas 
POWs  were  escorted  Into  the  Joint  session 
after  witnessing  an  Air  Force  "missing  man" 
formation  of  four  Jets  that  streaked  over  the 
Capitol  ait  2  pjn.  Each  of  the  honored  guests 
wore  a  red  carnation. 

Perot  told  the  group  that  "our  challenge 
Is  purely  and  simply  to  get  them  (the  plr- 
soners)  out,"  and  the  key  to  their  release  is 
an  "aroused  America.'' 

Perot  praised  the  united  efforts  of  the 
POW  wives  In  the  past  year  and  credited 
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them  with  being  responsible  for  Increased 
humane  treatment  of  the  prisoners. 

"We  must  continue  to  give  them  help  like 
water  dripping  on  a  rock,"  he  said.  "No 
longer  can  North  Vietnam  say  we  don't  stand 
anywhere.*' 

To  Aid  POW  s 

Perot  urged  Texans  to  "put  together  a 
delegation  of  several  hundred  people"  from 
major  cities  throughout  the  state,  led  by 
state  officials,  that  would  "set  an  example" 
for  other  states  In  demanding  the  release  of 
those  men  now  being  held. 

After  Perot's  address.  Lt.  Gov.  Ben  Barnes 
assured  him  that  "we  accept  your  challenge 
today  to  make  our  voice  heard.  Texas  will 
respond." 

Barnes  said  Perot  has  set  an  example  for 
free  men  everywhere"  and  has  given  each  of 
us  an  Immediate  vehicle  we  can  use  to  help." 

House  Speaker  Gus  Mutscher  presented  the 
diminutive  millionaire  with  the  Texas  House 
Medal  of  Honor  for  his  "sincere.  Imaginative 
and  untiring  efforts." 

MaJ.  Rowe,  a  native  of  Mc Allen  who  spent 
64  months  In  leg  Irons  and  arm  irons,"  told 
the  Joint  session  of  his  life  of  "monotony, 
pain,  anger,  frustration  and  disease"  while 
being  held  captive. 

Rowe  escaped  from  a  Viet  Cong  prison 
shortly  before  he  was  scheduled  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. 

Also  attending  the  session  was  MaJ.  Fred 
Thompson,  a  Viet  Cong  prisoner  for  four 
and  a  half  months  who  is  now  a  special  ad- 
visor to  the  Air  Force  on  POW  matters. 

Ill  a  brief,  but  chilling  sutement.  Gen. 
James  spoke  of  Texas  soldiers  as  "some  of  the 
toughest  breed  of  cats"  he  ever  met. 

I'm  a  fighter,"  James  said  to  a  loud  ova- 
tion. "I  know  how  to  fight  better  than  I  know 
how  to  bargain.  If  we  must  bargain  now, 
then  I  will.  But  when  my  country  says  to 
fight  again,  then  by  God,  I'll  fight  whenever 
she  says  so." 

Astronaut  Alan  Bean,  the  first  Texan  on 
the  moon,  said  that  only  50  of  the  almost 
1,600  POWs  and  MIAs  now  reported  as  cap- 
tive in  enemy  territory  have  been  Identified. 

"We  must  continue  to  hope  that  our  efforts 
will  be  successful,"  Bean  said. 

Mrs.  Bonny  Singleton,  whose  husband  was 
shot  down  In  1965,  asked  those  present  at 
Fridays  session  to  "please  help  us"  In  taking 
"what  actions  you're  prepared  to  take,"  but 
she  added.  "Don't  pity  us." 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  session,  an 
estimated  1,000  visitors  had  signed  letters  of 
concern  placed  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  near 
a  Viet  Cong  cage  displayed  by  the  "Austin 
Cares"  office. 

Office  chairman  Gene  Ebersole  said  the 
barrage  of  Capitol  letters  upped  the  total  fig- 
ure now  received  at  the  609  W.  eth  Street 
headquarters  to  2,495. 

•Austin  Cares  "  chairman  Dan  Crowley  also 
announced  Friday  that  76  Austin  area  civic 
clubs  and  service  groups  have  been  Invited 
to  attend  a  Wednesday  meeting  aimed  at 
generating  additional  support  for  the  letter 
writing  drive. 

Crowley  said  the  4  p.m.  session  will  be 
held  In  the  auditorium  of  the  Southern 
Union  Gas  Company  at  5th  Street  and  Con- 
gress. 

Tom  Johnson,  head  of  the  committee's 
organizational  aspects,  said  the  names  of  the 
76  groups  were  provided  by  the  Austin  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

"We're  appealing  to  all  service  and  civic 
clubs  to  attend,"  Johnson  added.  "If  they're 
not  listed  with  the  Chamber,  we  hope  they'll 
attend  anyway." 

LzGiSLATintE  Gives  Perot  "Medai,  of  Honor  " 

(By  Ann  Atterberry) 

Attstin. — H.  Ross  Perot  of  Dallas  Friday 

received  the  House  Medal  of  Honor  and  told 

a  Joint  session  of  the  Legislature   his  new 
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plan  for  pressuring  North  Vietnam  Into  re- 
leasing American  prisoners  of  war. 

Perot  urged  Texas  to  put  together  a  dele- 
gation comprised  of  one  representative  from 
every  town  In  the  state  and  led  by  the  state's 
elected  officials  "to  go  where  you  have  to  go 
and  do  what  you  have  to  do"  to  convince  the 
Vietnamese  that  Texans  care  about  Amer- 
ica's prisoners  of  war. 

The  North  Vietnamese  think  American 
people  are  their  friends.  Perot  said,  "but 
what  they  call  friendship,  I  call  apathy. " 

Perot  said  the  North  Vietnamese  are  count- 
ing on  American  friendship  because  they  "are 
counting  on  us  to  help  free  North  Vietnam 
from  China,"  Perot  said. 

An  aroused  America  Is  the  key  to  freeing 
the  estimated  1,500  men  who  are  prisoners 
of  war  or  missing  In  action  In  Southeast 
Asia,  Perot  said. 

"I  hope  every  citizen  in  Texas  will  get  in- 
volved," Perot  told  a  packed  Hovise  cham- 
ber. "If  there  is  one  state  In  the  union  that's 
not  going  to  let  those  men  down,  It's  the 
state  of  Texas." 

House  Speaker  Gus  Mutscher  presented 
Perot  with  the  House  Medal  of  Honor  for 
Perot's  "sincere.  Imaginative  and  untiring 
efforts"  on  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Attending  the  ceremony  were  Gov.  and 
Mrs.  Preston  Smith,  Lt.  Gov.  Ben  Barnes, 
members  of  the  Texais  House  and  Senate 
and  former  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  In  South- 
east Asia,  MaJ.  Fred  Thompson  and  MaJ. 
James  Rowe  of  McAUen,  and  Apcllo  12  astro- 
naut Allan  Bean,  who  was  born  in  Wheeler, 
Texas. 

MaJ.  Rowe  told  the  Joint  session  of  the 
Legislature  that  Perot  has  "led  the  nation, 
made  a  breakthrough  and  given  hope"  to 
prisoners  of  war,  whose  lives  are  filled  with 
"monotony,  pain,  anguish,  frustatlon,  dlseaise 
and  starvation." 

Brig.  Gen.  Chappie  James,  assistant  U.S. 
secretary  of  defense,  received  a  standing  ova- 
tion when  he  said  "I  fight  better  than  I 
bargain,  but  if  my  country  says  bargain  then 
by  God  I'll  bargain  until  they  say  It's  time 
to  fight  again." 

Brig.  Oen.  James  called  for  unity,  and  said 
"we  don't  dare  differ  on  the  fate  of  these 
men  who  gave  so  much." 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  16,  the  Lithuanian 
people  marked  the  53d  anniversary  of 
the  modem  Republic  of  Lithuania.  But 
it  wEis  not  a  time  for  rejoicing.  For  the 
last  30  years,  Lithuania  has  been  a  cap- 
tive nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
recent  attempted  defection  by  a  Lithu- 
anian sailor,  Simas  Kudlrka,  w&s  a  tragic 
incident  in  itself.  But  I  think  beyond 
that,  it  pointed  to  a  larger  tragedy,  which 
is  the  tragedy  of  modern  Lithuania. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  entire  text  of  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  before  the  Rockf ord.  111., 
Lithuanian  Club  on  Sunday,  February  21. 
I  would  sdso  like  to  include  a  letter  and 
memorandum  I  have  received  from  the 
niinols  Chapter  of  Citizens  Concerned 
for  Simas.  The  materials  follow: 

Remarks   of  the   Honorable  John  B. 
Anderson 

I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  Rockford  Lithuanian 
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Club  today,  but  I  am  especially  honored  to 
have  this  opportunity  at  a  time  of  such  great 
historical  significance  to  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  one- 
million  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  are 
actually  commemorating  two  very  Important 
anniversaries  during  this  latter  half  of  Feb- 
ruary. First,  you  are  observing  the  720th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Lithu- 
anian State  when  Mlndaugas  the  Great  uni- 
fied all  Lithuanian  principalities  Into  one 
kingdom  back  In  1251  AX).  And  secondly, 
you  are  marking  the  53rd  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  modern  Republic  of 
Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918. 

Normally,  such  significant  dates  In  the  his- 
tory of  a  people  are  cause  for  great  rejoicing 
and  celebration  But  such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Lithuanian  people  today.  Instead, 
these  historic  events  will  be  observed  in  a 
somber  and  sorrowful  manner,  underlined 
with  the  grim  accent  of  defeat  and  tragedy. 
For  Lithuania  today  Is  a  captive  nation  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  and  has  lived  under 
Soviet  oppression  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  proud 
little  country,  steeped  In  centuries  of  tradi- 
tion, I  had  occasion  to  ask  myself:  How  many 
Americans  are  really  aware  of  the  long  tmd 
painful  history  of  this  nation  whose  lan- 
guage is  the  oldest  In  Europe  today?  How 
many  Americans  are  even  i-ware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Lithuania  today,  let  alone  the  na- 
ture of  that  troubled  and  uneasy  existence? 
I  must  confess  that  there  were  many  things 
with  which  I  was  not  familiar. 

Someone  has  said  that  Lithuania  has  suf- 
fered for  centuries  from  the  "accident  of 
geography,"  and  I  think  the  historical  facts 
amply  substantiate  that  claim.  From  the 
earlie:.t  times,  Lithuania  suffered  the  on- 
slaughts from  the  west  by  the  Teutonic 
knights,  and  from  the  east  by  the  Russians. 
And  so  It  has  been  In  modern  times.  When 
the  Nazis  smashed  Into  Poland  In  1939.  the 
Russians  Immediately  moved  troops  Into 
Lithuania,  and  annexed  the  republic  in 
June  of  1940.  Then,  In  typical  Soviet  fash- 
ion, so-called  "elections"  were  held  under 
the  barrels  of  Soviet  guns,  and,  according  to 
plan,  the  Soviets  announced  that  the  Lith- 
uanians had  voted  for  inclusion  In  the  So- 
viet Empire. 

What  followed  Is  ample  testimony  to  the 
fraud  of  that  election.  Why  would  a  people, 
supposedly  so  anxious  to  be  included  in  the 
Soviet  Empire,  Immediately  revolt  and  suc- 
cessfully oust  the  Soviet  occupiers  In  Jtine 
of  1941?  Freedom  and  Independence  was  re- 
stored to  Lithuania  for  more  than  six  weeks, 
and  then  once  again  it  was  submerged  by 
the  Nazi  and  Russian  crosscurrents  of  World 
War  Two — once  again  It  fell  victim  to  that 
"accident  of  geography." 

The  fraud  of  the  Soviet  election  is  fvir- 
ther  refiected  in  the  grim  statistics  of  the 
period  1940  to  1962  when  one-fourth  of  Lith- 
uania's population  was  lost  in  one  of  the 
most  brutal  pogroms  of  all  time.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Lithuanians  were  crammed 
into  boxcars  bound  for  Siberia.  Many  died 
along  the  way;  for  the  rest,  the  end  of  the 
line  was  Just  that — for  their  lives. 

How  many  people  realize  that  during  that 
same  period,  the  Lithuanian  people  waged 
a  relentless  guerrilla  war  against  their  occu- 
piers, and  that  In  that  struggle,  some  30,- 
000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost  their 
lives? 

Professor  V.  Stanley  Vardys,  writing  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times,  points 
ounhat: 

"Lithuanian  population  losses  due  to  Sta- 
linist policies  were  so  staggering  that  only 
In  the  late  nlnteen-slxtles  did  the  republic 
reach  the  approximate  population  figure  It 
had  1..  1940." 

About  the  time  of  Stalin's  death,  in  1963, 

Uthuanla     was     pacified     and     Sovietized. 

The  guerrilla  struggle  ended,  but  the  dream 

of  freedom.  Independence  and  national  sov- 
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erelgnty  did  not  die,  despite  the  destallnlza- 
tlon  policy  under  Khrushchev. 

Funds  were  made  available  for  the  rapid 
industrial  expansion  of  Lithuania  and  con- 
sequently, Lithuania  today  produces  electric 
motors,  cutting  laces  and  appliances,  and 
also  builds  ships  and  administers  a  sizable 
fishing  fleet.  In  addition,  Lithuania,  along 
with  Latvia  and  Estonia,  is  today  the  top 
dairy  and  meat  producer  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  has  the  highest  indices  of  productivity 
and  consumer  services. 

Now  there  is  evidence  that  a  period  of 
retrenchment  began  in  1969,  initiated  by  a 
warning  In  Pravda  about  remnants  of  "Bour- 
geois Nationalism"  which  still  exist  In  Lith- 
uania. Several  administrators  of  Lithuanian 
cultural  Institutions  have  been  replaced  by 
more  dogmatic  and  conservative  p>ersons. 

Despite  Improved  relations  with  the  Vati- 
can, the  Soviet  regime  reneged  on  a  promise 
to  make  available  in  the  vernacular  new 
liturgical  texts.  And  there  are  many  other 
signs  of  evidence  that  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  religious  worship  are  being 
trampled  upon. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  tragic  Inci- 
dents took  place  Just  last  year  with  the 
mysterious  death  of  Dr.  J.  Kazlauskae.  an 
Internationally  reknowned  professor  of  Bal- 
tic linguistics.  He  was  scheduled  to  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures  at  Penn  State  University, 
but  then  the  Soviet  Education  Ministry  In- 
formed the  university  that  the  professor  was 
too  busy  to  come.  On  October  8th  Dr.  Kaz- 
lauskas  dlsapp>eared,  and  on  November  17 
his  body  was  found  in  the  Neris  River  which 
flows  through  the  city  of  Vilnius.  In  typical 
fashion,  the  party  press  called  it  suicide.  Pri- 
vate sources  say  they  know  better. 

To  compound  the  shock  of  his  death,  the 
chief  of  the  security  police  was  elevated  to 
the  position  of  Minister  of  Justice  In  Lithu- 
ania— surely  an  ominous  sign  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Inteliectuals. 

I  could  cite  other  Instances  with  which  I 
am  stire  you  are  all  familiar.  Including  sev- 
eral aborted  hijackings  which  were  punished 
by  executions.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
here,  and  one  which  should  not  be  lost  on 
the  American  people,  or  the  people  of  the 
free  world  for  that  matter.  Is  that  there  Is  a 
new  wave  of  repression  in  the  Soviet  Union — 
almost  what  could  be  called  a  restallnlzatlon 
process. 

It  Is  something  which  should  help  to  ex- 
plain the  attempted  defection  by  Simas  Ku- 
dlrka last  November.  It  may  be  that  that  one 
Incident,  more  than  anything  else,  served  to 
remind  the  American  people  of  Lithuania's 
tortured  existence,  though  I  suspect  that 
more  attention  was  focused  on  the  individ- 
ual and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
Incident,  thjm  on  the  underlying  causes  for 
that  defection  and  the  country  of  origin.  I 
think  this  is  extremely  unfortunate. 

But  there  was  a  universal  outpouring  of 
outrage  in  this  country  at  the  news  that 
we  had  refused  to  grant  political  asylum  to 
a  defector.  Outrage  from  the  'White  House 
down  to  the  man  on  the  street.  Thousands  of 
letters,  telegrams  4nd  petitions  poured  into 
Washington — all  of  one  voice:  the  voice  of 
disbelief  and  disgust.  I  know  most  of  you 
wrote  letters  to  me,  and  I  attempted  to  an- 
swer all  of  them.  But  perhaps  most  impres- 
sive to  me,  was  the  petition  sent  to  me  by 
Leonard  Remenclus — a  petition  with  over  600 
signatures,  protesting  our  refusal  to  grant 
political  asylum  and  demanding  an  Imme- 
diate investigation  and  clarification  of  policy. 
What  most  Impressed  me,  as  I  gazed  through 
those  names,  w«i6  the  fact  that  persons  of 
all  ethnic  backgrovmds  had  signed  that  peti- 
tion. There  were  German  names  and  Irish 
names,  Swedish  names  and  Italian  names, 
in  addition  to  the  many  Lithuanian  names. 

In  response  to  those  letters  and  telegrams 
and  petitions,  I  repeated  President  Nixon's 
outrage  and  shock,  and  assurance  that  it 
would  never  b^ipen  again,  and  I  promised 
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a  full  congressional   Investigation  Into  the 
matter. 

In  fact,  I  think  one  of  the  tacit  conditions 
for  my  appearance  here  today  was  that  I 
didn't  come  empty  handed,  and  that  I  be 
able  to  deliver  on  my  promisee.  While  I 
cannot  claim  credit  for  playing  a  direct  role 
on  the  congressional  investigation  since  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  can  say,  after  reading  the  re- 
port, that  it  has  my  thorough  endorsement. 
I  would  like  to  read  to  you.  Just  briefiy,  from 
the  introduction  to  the  House  report,  because 
I  think  it  presents  both  an  excellent  capsule 
summary  of  the  incident  and  a  critical  anal- 
ysis of  the  misguided  policy  which  was  ap- 
plied on  that  fateful  day: 

"This  is  a  report  of  one  day  in  the  life  of 
one  man,  a  Lithuanian  seaman  named  Simas 
Kudlrka.  For  him  November  23,  1970,  was  a 
tragic  day — possibly  even  a  fatal  day.  At 
noon  it  offered  the  hope  of  freedom.  Shortly 
after  sundown  he  was  doomed  to  a  world 
of  eternal  darkness. 

"For  the  American  officials  who  contributed 
to  the  fate  of  Kudlrka  It  was  no  less  a  tragic 
day — not  so  much  In  a  personal  sense  as  the 
manner  in  which  It  portrayed  the  Ineptness 
and  confusion  of  bureaucracy  in  motion 
going  nowhere. 

"The  story  Is  very  simple.  Kudlrka,  a  crew- 
man on  a  Soviet  vessel  moored  to  a  Coast 
Guard  cutter  in  U.S.  territorial  waters,  at- 
tempted to  defect.  His  return  was  requested 
by  the  Soviet  captain  and  approved  by  Coast 
Guard  officers.  When  he  refused  to  return 
voluntarily,  a  Soviet  party  came  abroad  the 
U.S.  vessel  with  Coast  Guard  acquiescence 
and  forcibly  returned  him.  The  significant 
action  and  inaction  leading  up  to  the  deci- 
sion to  return  him  did  not  take  place  on  the 
U.S.  vessel.  The  Coast  Guard  district  office  in 
Boston,  Coast  Guard  Headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Department  of  State  con- 
tributed in  varying  degrees  to  this  Inglorious 
episode. 

"The  flagrant  disregard  of  the  long-estab- 
lished American  principle  of  asylum  came  as 
a  shock  to  the  Nation.  Newspapers  took  up 
the  story  and  distraught  citizens  across  the 
coimtry  poured  letters  and  telegrams  into 
congressional  offices.  The  Subcommittee  on 
State  Department  Organization  and  Foreign 
Operations  was  concerned  that  Coast  Guard 
foreign  policy  had  superseded  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  The  thought  of  foreigners  boarding 
an  American  vessel — In  our  own  waters  no 
less — conjured  up  scenes  of  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  Accordingly  the  sub- 
committee held  a  series  of  bearings  that  ex- 
tended over  eight  sessions. 

"When  the  President  learned  about  the 
incident  from  newspaper  accounts  several 
days  later,  he  ordered  an  immediate  report. 
Both  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  of  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  a  part  submitted  such  re- 
ports. A  week  after  the  incident  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  appointed  a 
Board  of  Investigation  that  met  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  and  in  Washington.  The  ver- 
batim record,  the  exhibits  Introduced  before 
the  Board  and  the  report  of  the  Board  com- 
prise more  than  900  pages  This  report  has 
drawn  upon  the  materials  developed  during 
the  subcommittee  hearings  and  in  the  other 
Investigations." 

Both  the  official  Coast  Guard  Investigation 
and  the  House  Committee  Investigation  con- 
firm the  opinion  that  the  fault  lay  not  with 
the  commander  of  the  ship  ViffUant,  Com- 
mander Eustia,  but  with  his  superiors  back 
In  the  Boston  district  headquarters,  Admiral 
EUis  and  Captain  Brown.  Both  KIIIb  and 
Brown  voluntarily  retired  rather  than  face 
the  possibility  of  a  court  marttal. 

In  addition,  the  following  statement  was 
Issued  by  transportation  Secretary  Volpe  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  investigation: 

"I  regret  very  deeply  that  a  young  man 
had  to  lose  bis  chance  for  freedom  In  order 
to  bring  to  light  the  deficiencies  In  Oovem- 
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ment  procedures  for  welcoming  victims  of 
oppression  to  American  soil.  Also,  I  regret 
that  the  proud  history  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  which  has  given  shelter  to  hundreds 
of  political  refugees  was  not  upheld  In  this 
tragic  Incident. 

"But  the  errors  In  procedure  have  now 
been  corrected.  We  can  now  give  assurance 
to  the  world  that  an  incident  such  as  that 
which  occurred  on  November  23  can  never 
occur  again  and  that  America  remains  the 
haven  for  the  oppressed." 

Since  I  do  not  want  to  take  your  tUne  In 
dwelling  on  the  details  of  that  Incident,  I 
am  leaving  with  your  chairman  a  copy  of  the 
House  hearings  and  report,  as  well  as  the 
report  and  findings  of  the  Coast  Ouard  Board 
of  Investigation.  I'm  sure  he'd  be  happy  to 
lend  these  to  you  If  you  are  interested  m 
reading  them. 

One  question  which  these  reports  cannot 
answer  Is:  Why  did  Slmas  Kudlrka  defect  In 
the  first  place?  We  don't  know  the  answer 
to  that  because  no  one  bothered  to  ask  him. 
But  as  one  writer  put  It,  "the  brutality  the 
Soviets  used  In  his  capture  should  serve  as 
an  Illustration  of  the  conditions  from  which 
he  tried  to  escape." 

That  writer  went  on  to  say,  and  I  quote: 

"The  denial  of  freedom  to  one  Bait  off 
Martha's  Vineyard  calls  attention  to  the 
denial  of  freedom  to  all  Baltic  people.  By 
Invading  the  B«atlc  States,  the  Russians 
denied  not  only  national  freedom,  but  also 
Individual  freedom.  That  there  cannot  be  a 
personal  freedom  and  Justice  without  a  na- 
tional freedom  and  Independence  Is  recog- 
nized widely,  but  only  privately.  In  the  Soviet 
Union." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  real  lesson 
of  the  VlffUant  Incident,  a  lesson  which 
should  be  impressed  upon  all  Americans  who 
cherish  freedom  and  independence,  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  It  Is  sad  but  true  that  perhaps  only 
one  In  a  thotisand  such  Incidents  ever  reach 
our  attention  because  of  the  closed  nature 
of  Soviet  society.  When  people  begin  to 
realize  that  such  abuses  of  personal  freedom 
are  committed  every  day  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  then  I  think  there  will  be  the  type 
of  universal  outcry  and  pressure  of  world 
opinion  which  often  can  and  does  make  a 
difference.  We  saw  It  with  the  commutation 
of  death  sentences  for  the  Jewish  hl-Jackers 
In  Russia,  and  we  are  seeing  It  now  with 
Kudlrka  who  Is  apparently  living  In  a  new 
apartment  In  the  port  city  of  Klaipeda.  But 
knowing  the  Soviets,  this  Is  probably  only 
temporary  until  the  heat  of  the  world  spot- 
light Is  turned  off.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
answer  Is  to  keep  that  spotlight  on  and  keep 
that  heat  on.  whether  It  be  through  the 
forum  of  the  United  Nations,  the  world  press, 
or  voice  of  America.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  none  of  us  will  be  truly  free  imtll  we 
are  all  free.  It  seems  to  me  that  Implies  a 
commitment  and  a  responsibility  to  encour- 
age freedom  for  all  mankind.  If  we  ever  for- 
get that  responsibility,  we  will  be  forfeiting 
o\ir  own  freedom  forever. 

CmZKNS  CONCXRNXB  lOS  SlMAS, 

Braintree,  Mass.,  February  12,  1971. 
Hon.  Congressman  John  B.  Andkkson, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAji  Ma.  CoNGBXsaiCAN :  February  18  will 
mark  the  63rd  annlversaaxy  of  the  declara- 
tion of  Lithuanian  Independence.  This  year, 
as  ever"  year,  U.S.  Oovemment  and  other 
public  officials  will  greet  the  Lithuanian 
community  and  express  their  solidarity  with 
Lithuanian  aspirations  of  freedom  for  their 
country. 

Tet  recent  International  events  Involving 
Lithuanians  have  revealed  certain  ominous 
Inconsistencies  In  United  States  policy  to- 
ward the  Baltic  States.  In  the  enclosed  mem- 
orandum we  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention some  of  these  Inconsistencies  and 
suggest  ways  In  which  they  might  be  avoid- 
ed In  the  future. 
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As  residents  of  your  state,  we  request  that 
you,  a  Congressman  of  the  United  States, 
make  your  opinion  known  to  the  President 
and  the  Dejjartment  of  State  said  obtain  from 
them  a  clear  public  statement  of  policy  to- 
ward the  Baltic  States.  We  feel  that  this 
would  be  truly  a  worthwhile  contribution  In 
behalf  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vytes  Paukistz, 
Citizens  concerned  for  Simas, 

lUinoia  Chapter. 

MXMORAKOTTM      TO      TRV      OONORKSS      Of      THE 

UNrrED  Statks  of  Amxkica 

Concerning  the  recent  Incident  Involving 
a  would-be  Lithuanian  defector  on  board 
the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  cutter  Vigilant,  we 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  num- 
ber of  facts  having  grave  Implications  for 
U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  the  Baltic  states. 

It  was  noted  widely  In  the  press  that  the 
name  o>f  the  Soviet  ship  from  which  Slmas 
Kudlrka  leaped  to  the  Vigilant  was  Sovet- 
skaya  Lltva  (Soviet  Lithuania)  and  that  he 
himself  was  Lithuanian.  But  these  facts  were 
generally  mentioned  without  attached  any 
particular  Importance  to  them.  Most  news- 
men and  decision-making  officials  did  not 
notice  or  did  not  want  to  see  the  specific  po- 
litical Implications  of  the  very  term  "Soviet 
Lithuanian". 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  explicitly  does  not 
recognize  the  Incorporation  c^  Lithuania  Into 
the  Soviet  Union  and  does  not  give  de  jure 
recognition  to  Soviet  Lithuania,  nor  does  It 
enter  Into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
if  they  have  a  bearing  on  Lithuanian  terri- 
tory or  Llthuaman  citizens.  All  U.S.  Secre- 
taries of  State  have  reaffirmed  this  policy 
of  the  United  States  at  least  three  times  a 
year  for  the  last  thirty  years.  But  unfortu- 
nately, this  reaffirmation  Is  made  only  to  the 
diplomatic  representatives  and  exile  leaders 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  and  Is  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  mentioned  publicly.  The  Ameri- 
can press  ignores  this  facet  of  U.S.  policy 
and  the  U.S.  public  has  almost  completely 
forgotten  it.  At  the  same  time  the  Soviet 
Union  blatantly  publicizes  these  countries  as 
Soviet  republics  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  name  of  the  mother  ship  of  the  So- 
viet fishing  fieet  in  Atlantic  waters,  Sovet- 
skaya  Lltva,  is  an  example  of  this  propaganda 
effort  and  is  an  affront  to  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  Baltic  states.  Had  this  policy  been  ap- 
propriately publicized  by  U.S.  officials  and 
not  ignored  by  the  U.S.  press,  then  It  would 
have  been  common  knowledge  not  only  to 
high  State  Department  fimctlonarles  but 
also  to  all  public  officials  Involved  In  the 
aforementioned  Incident,  from  admirals  to 
captains. 

The  name  of  the  Sovetskaya  Lltva  is  not 
the  only  affront  to  U.S.  policy.  Although  the 
ship  is  owned  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  is 
under  its  Jurisdiction,  it  Is  registered  in 
and  its  operations  are  based  in  Klaipeda, 
which  is  Lithuanian  territory  not  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Slmas  Kudlrka  was  not  the  only  Lithu- 
anian crew  member  of  that  ship.  There  are 
many  Lithuanians  on  the  fishing  vessels 
which  the  Soviet  Union  operates  out  of  the 
port  of  Klaipeda.  According  to  U.S.  Policy, 
these  Lithuanians  are  subjects  but  not  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  has  promised  to  com- 
mit no  acts  which  would  explicitly  or  Impli- 
citly recognize  Soviet  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
states.  This  being  the  case,  the  State  De- 
partment should  not  have  arranged  nego- 
tiations under  Its  aegis  on  a  ship  which  by 
Its  name  and  method  of  operation  violates  a 
tenet  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  negotiations  on  that 
ship,  undertaken  with  Coast  Ouard  and  State 
Department  cooperation,  are  a  sign  that  the 
State  Department  is  not  firmly  committed 
to  its  declared  policy  concerning  the  Baltic 
states.  The  State  Department  does  not  give 
Instructions  to  U.S.  functionaries  concerning 
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proper  procedures  in  cases  where  this  policy 
is  affronted.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  exactly 
when  and  how  the  commander  of  the  Vigilant 
discovered  that  the  would-be  defector  on 
his  ship  was  a  Lithuanian.  But  it  is  all  too 
tragically  clear  that  this  fact  meant  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  him  and  it  is  not  certain 
whether  he  even  transmitted  this  piece  of 
information  to  his  superiors.  In  all  the  com- 
munications between  Coast  Ouard  and  State 
Department  officials,  it  did  not  occur  to  any. 
one  that  the  defector  and  his  ship  were  from 
a  country  which  the  United  States  does  not 
recognize  as  part  of  the  Soviet  Umon. 

As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the  man 
was  Lithuanian,  U.S.  officials  should  have  re- 
fused to  enter  Into  any  discussions  concern- 
ing his  fate  with  Soviet  authorities,  because 
a  Lithuanian  refugee  from  the  Soviet  Union 
has  full  rights  to  Uthuanlan  citizenship, 
which  the  U.S.  Oovemment  recognizes.  The' 
Lithuanian  Legation  in  Washington  should 
have  been  notified  of  the  attempted  defec- 
tion before  the  man  was  returned. 

But  in  this  instance  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Baltic  states  was  forgotten,  and  the  U.8. 
officials  who  were  faced  with  making  the  de- 
cUlons  were  Ignorant  of  this  policy  and  were 
unable  to  draw  the  proper  conclusions  as 
events  unfolded  and  civilians  on  board  the 
Coast  Guard  ship  attempted  to  Inform  them. 
THEREFORE,  IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  THAT  AT 
THE  BALTIC  STATES  BE  MADE  CLEAR  TO 
LEAST  NOW  U.S.  POLICY  CONCERNING 
EVERY  SmOLE  U.S.  OFFICIAL  FROM  THE 
HIGHEST  TO  THE  LOWEST  RANK  IN  ALL 
AGENCIES  HAVING  ANY  DEALINGS  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  XmiON  DIRECTLY  OR  INDI- 
RECTLY. 

Guidelines  giving  Instructions  concerning 
political  refugees  in  general  are  not  enough. 
It  is  Imperative  to  explain  the  specific  po- 
litical and  legal  Implications  of  defection  of 
nationals  of  the  Baltic  states.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  a  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  or  Es- 
tonian defector  should  automatically  be 
treated  not  as  a  Soviet  citizen  but  as  a  ref- 
ugee who  is  entitled  to  protection  of  Lithu- 
anian, Latvian  and  Estonian  consulates  In 
the  free  world.  These  Instructions  should  be 
made  known  not  only  within  the  pertinent 
bureaucracies,  but  also  publicly,  so  that  the 
American  public  should  be  aware  of  the  poli- 
cies of  its  Government. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  information  media 
have  long  Ignored  or  xmderplayed  the  ab- 
normal political  status  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries. But  this  is  to  a  great  extent  the  result 
of  official  silence  on  the  subject.  Because 
the  State  Department  barely  whispers  about 
this  particular  policy,  the  information  me- 
dia, encyclopedias,  almanacs,  and  the  general 
public  are  increasingly  coming  to  believe  In 
Soviet  allegations  about  the  Baltic  states. 

A  policy  of  sUence  on  the  Baltic  states 
serves  no  U.S.  interest  and  has  been  shown 
to  violate  grievously  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  the  Baltic  nations.  We  request  that  you, 
a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  make  your  opinion  known 
to  the  President  and  the  Depiartment  of  State 
and  obtain  from  them  a  clear  public  state- 
ment of  poUcy  toward  the  Baltic  states. 
CmzxNs  CoNCESNXD  roR  SncAs, 

Februart  8,  1971. 


MESSAGE  PROM  AEOINA  JAIL 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  island  of  Aeglna  lies  in  the 
Saronlc  Oulf,  20  miles  from  Athens.  In 
ancient  times,  the  naval  forces  of  Aegina 
played  a  considerable  part  in  the  great 
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defeat  of  the  Persians  in  the  Battle  of 
Saiamis,  part  of  which  was  fought  in  the 
itrait  between  Aeglna  smd  the  nearby 
Island  of  Saiamis.  Now  Aegina  is  a  tour- 
ist attraction  on  the  1-day  boat  excur- 
sions from  Athens.  The  island's  chief 
attraction  Is  the  Temple  of  Aphaea,  older 
by  50  years  than  the  Parthenon.  The 
Temple  of  Aphaea  was  built  about  490 
B.C.  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians.  Aegina  is  also  know  as  a  lead- 
ing producer  of  pistachio  nuts.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  known  for  one  further  and 
impleasant  reason.  It  is  the  site  of  a 
dank,  unhealthy  prison  which,  I  am  told, 
was  bad  even  in  the  best  of  times.  It  is  in 
this  Aegina  Jail  that  many  political  pris- 
oners of  the  Greek  military  Junta  now 
spend  their  days.  Recently,  some  brave 
Inmates  of  Aegina  prison  smuggled  a 
letter  out  to  me.  I  submit  it  for  the  record 
both  for  the  humEin  tragedy  it  represents 
and  for  its  deep  insight  into  the  fallacies 
which  tempt  America  to  betray  its  moral 
and  political  principles  «uid  to  support 
"provisional"  dictatorships  such  as  the 
one  In  Greece.  We  must  take  heed. 

DxAx  Sir:  In  a  few  months  time  the  mili- 
tary dictatorship  in  Greece  will  conclude  Its 
fourth  year  In  power.  During  these  four  years 
the  colonels  main  concern  has  been  to  con- 
tinue a  series  of  innumerable  frauds  and 
ruses  with  the  aim  to  deceive  the  public 
opinion  on  the  real  face  and  intention  of 
their  regime.  Official  propaganda  and  the 
regime's  conditioned  means  of  communica- 
tion, after  having  attempted  to  persuade  the 
Free  World  that  the  "real"  interest  of  the 
West  would  be  Jeopardized  unless  democracy 
In  Greece  were  suppressed  and  the  Greeks 
were  terrorized,  activated  consequently  an 
imscrupulous  mechanism  of  promises  di- 
rected to  foreign  governments  and  interna- 
tional organizations,  ascertaining  that  the 
abolition  of  all  fundamental  human  and 
civil  rights  is  but  "provisional,"  and  that  the 
abnormality  would  give  off  to  a  real  oonstl- 
tutlonal  order. 

This  allegedly  provisional  situation  and 
the  so-called  "new  order,"  three  years  and 
■even  months  after  its  establishment, 
amount  to  the  following:  martial  law  is  still 
in  force  and  coxirts-martial  continue  to  func- 
tion; arbitrary  arrests  and  police  question- 
ing In  defiance  of  the  fundamental  civil 
rights  consist  an  everyday  practice  against 
pcAltlcal  opponents  of  the  regime;  parlia- 
ment remains  "out  of  law,"  and  all  political 
action  Is  still  banned,  except,  naturally,  fCH: 
the  regime's  brainwash  activity;  and  last  but 
not  least,  political  prisoners  are  still  held  ei- 
ther in  concentration  camps,  or  exiled  In  re- 
mote villages,  or  detained  under  heavy  pen- 
alties in  prisons  as  hostages  of  the  military 
government.  Many  of  them  will  have  spent 
their  fourth  consecutive  Christmas  Eve  In 
prison. 

Yet,  these  features  of  the  Oreek  public  life 
have  been  assessed  recently  by  the  official 
spokesman  of  the  U.S.  government  (as)  an 
encouraging  "trend"  towards  a  constitutional 
Older,  a  trend  which  has  been  considered  as  a 
strong  reason  for  resimUng  full  military  aid 
to  the  colonels. 

We  are  now  addressing  to  you  this  short 
message  because  we  feel  the  need  to  con- 
gratulate you :  We  would  like  to  express  how 
deep  we  appreciate  the  sagaslty.  Integrity 
and  courage  which  led  you  to  a  stand  by  the 
side  of  oiir  people.  This  stand  has  put  you  on 
the  line  of  our  people's  history  and  tradition 
which  Is  a  continuous  struggle  against  all 
forms  of  totalitarianism  and  oppression.  We 
believe  it  to  be  of  primary  importance  that 
the  junta  did  not  succeed  in  ensnaring  you 
Into  the  labyrinth  of  its  lies  and  deceiving 
you  by  Its  alleged  constitutional  reforms  and 
notonoiis   timetables   of    rendering   to    the 
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ar6ek.i  tb«  rights  which  thvy  ahoald  have 
had  by  birth. 

On  this  same  occasion  we  would  like  to 
underline  most  strongly  the  huge  TnlBt,alcf, 
expressed  with  mo>untlng  cynicism,  which 
llee  behind  the  doctrine  of  modem  "provi- 
sional" dictatorships  in  the  West.  Aocordlng 
to  this  doctrine,  a  nimiber  of  free  countries 
must  undergo  a  stage  of  totalitarian  rule,  in 
order  tbAt  the  West  can  maintain  its  bold  on 
allegedly  precarious  areas.  On  the  basis  of 
this  doctrine  an  Increasing  niunber  of  reac- 
tionary dictatorships,  and  among  them  the 
Oreek  regime,  are  fostered  semi-openly  by 
the  leading  power  of  the  West,  under  differ- 
ent pretexts.  The  doctrine  is  an  obvious  and 
tragic  contradiction.  Not  a  single  people — 
and  especially  the  Oreek  people — is  prepared 
to  accept,  in  any  covered  form  whatsoever, 
the  status  of  mercenary  for  defending  others 
from  faked  dangers,  nor  would  It  undertake 
the  role  of  forced  guard  of  foreign  interests. 
We  believe  that  freedom  is  the  same  indis- 
pensable to  Americans,  Europeans  and 
Greeks  as  well.  Only  the  defence  of  this  com- 
mon-to-all freedom  could  be  a  matter  of 
conunon  Interest  to  all  parties. 

We  thank  you  for  keeping  your  clear  voice 
in  the  air  echoing  the  high  prmclples  for 
which  we  are  being  kept  in  prison  and  oth- 
ers in  concentration  camps. 

We  know  that  at  the  end  these  prtnclples 
will  prevail  and  we  can  assure  you  that  we 
will  not  fail  In  this  fight  over  a  Just  cause 
which  you  have  decided  to  support.  We  hope 
that  more  people  wlU  follow  your  example. 
Yours  sincerely, 
Phoebiis  loannldes,  lawyer;  George  Slpl- 
tanos,  businessman;   N.  Voulells.  stu- 
dent;   Thomas    Papoutsls,    employee; 
Nlkoe    Armenia,    artisan;    A.    Tantals, 
student;   Stelios  Yannltopouloe,  arti- 
san. 
Stelloa  Nestor,  lawyer;  Nondas  Oohounoe, 
student;  Pavlos  Zannas,  director  of  the 
Salonika    International   Fair;    Argyris 
Malteldls,  engineer;    Antonio   Ooulas, 
student;  Costas  Sc^houlis,  economist; 
George  Avramls,  employee. 
Nestor   Hatjudls,   engineer;    Ch.   Proto- 
papas,   lawyer;    K.  Kltslrltee,   lawyer; 
Nlkos  Chloroe,   student;    John  Vassi- 
llou,  economist;   A.  Politls,  petty  of- 
ficer;    Anestls    Anastasladls,    trades- 
man. 


ANTI-U.8.  CARTOON  DRAWS 
RETURN  FIRE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   n,I,TNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
barrage  of  anti-U.S.  propaganda  that  is 
continually  being  directed  against  us  is 
very  effectively  answered  by  Orvllle 
Lifka,  editor  of  the  Suburban  Life  of  Ia 
Grange  Park,  m.,  in  his  column  in  that 
publication  (m  Thursday,  February  18. 

The  article  very  effectively  makes  the 
point  that  many  of  the  nations  and  peo- 
ple which  criticize  the  United  States  do 
so  while  overlooking  their  own  problems 
and  by  creating  the  false  impression  th&t 
such  problems  are  greater  in  our  land 
than  any  other. 

Anti-U.8.  Cartoon  Draws  Return  Fire 
(By  Orv  Llfka) 
Taking  his  pitch  from  the  fluted  c<dumns 
that  characterize  many  government  build- 
ings In  the  United  States,  a  Belgian  cartoon- 
ist has  pml^rayed  them  as  bulging  garbage 
cans  decorated  with  American  flags.  They 
line  an  automobile  Januned  street  where 
pedestrians  couldn't  be  more  nauseated  If 
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they  were  oa  the  windward  side  of  s  11m- 
burger  cheea*  sandwich. 

As  the  elepliant  said  when  he  stepped  on 
the  whipped  cream  cake,  this  makes  quite 
an  Impression.  Americans  are  known  to  be 
as  wasteful  as  a  moth  In  a  yam  factory.  Our 
garbage  scows  may  not  be  as  big  as  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  n,  but  they  meJce  more 
trips.  The  strike  of  Berwyn  sanitation  work- 
ers had  burghers  wishing  for  trash  containers 
as  big  as  those  In  the  cartoon. 

We  have  more  automobiles  than  any  other 
country  and  owe  more  money  for  them.  After 
they've  rolled  their  last  mile  we  dont  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  Our  lakes  and  rivers 
look  like  the  bathroom  sink  after  Junior's 
hard  day  on  the  mud  pile.  Oiir  air  pollution 
problem  has  \u  gasping. 

Things  must  be  different  in  Belgium  If 
the  cartoonist  could  see  all  the  way  to  the 
United  States.  In  addlton  to  fancy  lace  and 
Brussels  sprouts  the  country  may  export 
fresh  air,  hot  or  otherwise. 

However,  America  has  no  monopoly  on 
ways  to  foul  up  the  ecology,  any  more  than 
King  Baudouln  has  on  the  royalty  biisinesE. 
Although  the  atmosphere  has  been  cleared 
of  Hitler's  cloudy  thinking,  many  parts  of 
Europe  leave  visitors  with  a  dim  view. 

In  Rotterdam  the  smog  Is  so  thick  that 
freighters  would  sail  right  downtown  If  It 
weren't  for  the  docks.  Reinforced  by  Indus- 
trial pollution,  the  port  humidity  is  so  high 
that  seamen  qualify  for  submarine  pay. 

Munich,  where  pollution  of  another  com- 
plexion prevails  during  the  Octoberfest,  made 
history  of  a  sort  last  year  when  a  traffic  p>o- 
llceman  passed  out  from  monoxide  poison- 
ing. Most  tourists  believe  these  stalwarts 
wave  their  arms  to  keep  vehicles  moving,  but 
they're  merely  trying  to  stir  up  some  fresh 
air. 

In  Vienna,  where  narrow  downtown  streets 
collect  pollution  like  a  sb<9per  accumulates 
packages,  the  cab  drivers  have  threatened  to 
wear  gas  masks.  When  visitors  complain  that 
the  Danube  isn't  blue,  residents  reply,  "Have 
a  couple  of  liters  of  our  wine;  then  take 
another  look."  But  that  does  little  for  the 
pall  that  often  envelops  the  city. 

Now  that  coal  burning  has  been  reduced 
and  Sherlock  Holmes  no  longer  stalks  around 
town  smoking  his  tuba-sized  pipe,  London  Is 
beginning  to  see  a  little  daylight  In  its  batUe 
for  clean  air.  Of  course,  government  p<dlcUs 
continue  to  leave  many  people  in  a  fog. 

Pollution  Is  a  problem  that  must  be  met 
face  to  face,  if  we  can  stand  It.  We  can't 
give  the  bniah  to  what  the  Belgian  cartoon- 
ist portrays  about  \u.  But  we  can  hope  that 
his  criticism,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
Wonder  If  he's  stopped  smoking? 


RE8PONDINO  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF 
OUR  VETERANS 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBESENTATIVKS 

Txiesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  CHAPPELZi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  sacrifices  which  our  veterans  have 
made,  have  given  us  the  freedom  which 
we  enjoy  today.  The  American  people 
must  now  respond  to  their  sacrifices  with 
the  proper  care  and  adequate  fadlltlea 
which  they  deserve. 

The  veterans  In  Florida  are  now  ask- 
ing for  our  help.  We  desperately  need  to 
construct  a  hospital  to  give  them  medi- 
cal, surgical,  and  psychiatric  care.  We 
urge  that  this  hospital  be  located  in  the 
area  that  can  best  respcmd  to  the  needs 
of  our  veterans  and  we  feel  that  the 
Daytooa  Beach-Halifax  area  will  most 
adequately  serve  these  needs. 
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The  veteran  population  in  this  coun- 
try is  rising  rapidly— and  is  now  some  28 
million  in  nimiber.  The  Vietnam  war 
alone  has  added  over  750,000  veterans  to 
this  list.  Florida,  the  fastest  growing 
State,  has  a  veteran  population  that 
ranks  eighth  in  the  Nation.  The  Halifax 
area  has  approximately  140,000  of  these 
veterans  and  this  hub  area  is  spirallng  in 
population. 

Waiting  lists  for  veterans  needing  hos- 
pitaUzation  far  outdistances  other  States 
and  we  must  now  correct  this  inequity. 
When  a  veteran  from  the  Halifax  area  is 
finally  authorized  for  admission  to  one 
of  the  hospitals  in  Florida,  he  must  travel 
97  miles  to  Gainesville,  126  miles  to  Lake 
City,  167  miles  to  St.  Petersburg,  or  254 
miles  to  Miami.  The  nearest  psychiatric 
treatment  center  is  400  miles  away  in 
Augusta,  Ga.  This  situation  stresses  the 
need  for  a  hospital  in  the  Halifax  area. 

One  of  the  greatest  criticisms  we  have 
heard  about  existing  veterans'  hospitals 
Is  their  lack  of  adequate  staffing.  The 
Daytona  Beach-Halifax  area  has  special 
circimistances  that  make  it  a  particu- 
larly desirable  location  for  the  hospital. 

First  of  all,  this  section  is  a  highly  de- 
sirable place  to  live — as  witness  its 
growth  and  tourism.  It  has  excellent  ed- 
ucational and  recreational  facilities,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  longest  and  most 
beautiful  beaches  in  the  world;  offers  ex- 
tremely good  airline  services;  is  sur- 
roimded  by  a  fine  complex  of  interlink- 
ing highways  and  roads,  and  has  many 
fine  libraries  and  live  theater  groups,  in 
other  words,  people  love  the  area  and  are 
eager  to  move  there  because  of  its  fine 
facilities.  We  anticipate  no  problem  in 
attracting  an  adequate  staff. 

Secondly,  existing  medical  facilities  in 
the  Halifax  area  will  enhance  staffing  of 
the  veterans'  hospital.  The  Halifax  Dis- 
trict Hospital  and  the  Ormond  Beach 
Memorial  Hospital,  with  their  outstand- 
ing staffs  and  training  programs,  pro- 
vide medical  facilities  and  affiliations 
which  are  vital  to  a  veterans'  hospital. 
In  addition,  the  executive  director  of  the 
very  excellent  guidance  center  has  of- 
fered the  center's  cooperation  for  addi- 
tional training  programs. 

While  many  grandiose  programs  and 
plans  for  the  benefit  of  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple are  being  put  before  Congress,  not  one 
is  so  compelling  as  this  situation  with 
our  veterans.  Had  these  men  not  sacri- 
ficed their  time  and  their  health  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  we  would  be  unable  to 
enjoy  our  liberty  today — but  they  did 
make  these  sacrifices  and  it  is  time  now 
for  us  to  provide  this  hospital  and  care 
which  they  so  Justly  deserve. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadistl- 
cstlly    practicing    spiritual    and   mental 
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genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


March  2,  1971 


"FREEDOM— PRIVILEGE  OR 
OBLIGATION?" 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  1971  awards  luncheon  of  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge.  On 
that  occasion  I  had  the  particular  pleas- 
ure and  honor  of  visiting  with  one  of  my 
constituents,  M.  Sgt.  Marvin  W.  Reid, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  who 
was  presented  with  $100  and  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  in  recognition 
of  his  award  winning  essay  entitled 
"Freedom — Privilege  or  Obligation?" 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  Sergeant  Reid's  well  expressed  and 
very  timely  comments  with  you  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Sergeant  Reid's  essay  follows: 
"Freedom — Pwvilege  or  Obligation?" 

Recently,  a  soldier  Jvist  returned  from  Vlet- 
naju  was  confronted  by  a  group  of  demon- 
strators as  be  walked  in  downtown  Wasb- 
Ington.  He  was  a  busband,  a  fatber,  a  mature 
man.  He  bad  not  bad  to  go  to  Vietnam,  could 
bave  avoided  It  altogetber.  Indeed,  It  bad 
taken  a  determined  effort  on  bis  part  to  get 
to  Vietnam.  And  now,  be  was  back  to  find 
a  mob  running  In  tbe  streets  protesting  tbat 
be  bad  been  wrong  to  give  a  year  of  his  life 
to  tbe  war. 

"But,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  Is  why  I 
fought,  to  safeguard  even  this  expression  of 
freedom."  After  all,  this  was  a  man  In  con- 
trol of  himself,  a  Green  Beret,  trained  to 
follow  logic  and  reason,  not  to  explode  In 
rage  or  race  blindly  Into  an  explosive  situa- 
tion. Yes,  he  was  prepared  to  walk  away  from 
the  chanting,  jibing  mob,  to  avoid  a  con- 
frontation even  though  their  cutting  remarks 
were  explicitly  designed  to  elicit  a  response 
from  him. 

But  then  something  happened.  One  of  tbe 
demonstrators  unfurled  tbe  symbol  of  forces 
which  the  soldier  had  fought  against,  forces 
which  had  killed  and  wounded  bis  comrades- 
in-arms,  which  covild  have  very  well  killed 
blm — the  flag  of  the  Viet  Cong.  He  reached 
out,  seized  the  flag  and  threw  It  to  tbe 
ground.  He  was  Immediately  arrested. 

Now,  we  must  ask  ourselves  some  pene- 
trating questions  concerning  this  one  man's 
actions:  Were  they  Irresponsible?  Were  they 
without  regard  for  his  training  and  expe- 
rience? Were  they  tbe  thoughtless  actions 
of  a  man  without  respect  for  law  and  order? 

I  think  not.  The  words  be  offered  In  de- 
fense afterwards  clearly  Indicate  that  he 
fully  realized  that  what  he  was  about  to  do 
would  make  him  liable  for  arrest  and  trial, 
tbat  he  expected  to  be  arrested:  "I  had  to 
pull  tbat  flag  down.  It  was  an  obligation  I 
owed  to  every  soldier  who  has  ever  fought 
and  died  for  this  country." 

An  obligation,  also,  to  freedom.  Here  wa< 
a  man  who  had  already  shown  his  prepara- 
tion to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  free- 
dom, the  cost  for  grabbing  that  flag  was  In- 
slgnlflcant  In  comparison.  Both  acts  were, 
however,  bis  way  of  meeting  tbat  obligation. 

How  many  of  us  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
for  freedom?  How  many  of  us  recognize  tbat 
freedom  only  comes  for  a  price,  that  it  Is 
not  an  Inherent  right  or  privilege,  tbat  free- 


dom carries  with  It  an  obligation  to  preserve 
freedom  for  ourselves  and  our  children,  and 
to  secure  it  for  the  world's  oppressedT 

We  all  must  acknowledge  and  meet  this 
obligation  to  freedom  as  this  one  man  did, 
perhaps  not  In  tbe  same  manner,  but  with 
equal  conviction  and  purpose.  We  all  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  of  freedom.  We 
all  must  be  prepared  to  flght  for  freedom 
whether  the  struggle  be  waged  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  war  or  the  Ideological  battle- 
fields of  tbe  mind.  Then,  and  only  then,  do 
we  meet  tbe  obligation  of  freedom. 


DR.  RICARDO  J.  ALFARO:  PANAMA- 
NIAN JURIST,  SCHOLAR  AND 
STATESMAN,  1882-1971 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course 
of  my  studies  of  Panama  Canal  history, 
I  have  found  that  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  of  Panama  is  that  of  Dr. 
Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  whose  public  career 
spanned  the  period  from  the  Panama 
Revolution  of  1903  to  his  death  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1971,  in  Panama.  He  and  Mrs. 
Alfaro  recently  celebrated  their  68th 
wedding  anniversary. 

A  jurist  and  scholar  of  outstanding 
ability,  he  served  his  country  in  impor- 
tant positions  at  home  and  abroad  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  with  long  serv- 
ice in  Wasliington  as  the  Panamanian 
envoy.  He  was  a  coauthor  of  the  Hull- 
Alfaro  Treaty  of  1936,  which  was  pro- 
claimed on  July  27,  1939,  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  n. 

In  order  that  a  record  of  this  distin- 
guished statesmsui  may  be  suitably  re- 
corded in  the  permanent  annals  of  the 
Congress,  I  insert  an  obituary  notice  ap- 
pearing in  a  Washington  paper: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Feb.  24, 19711 

Ricardo  J.  Alfaro  Dies;  Ex-Presidbnt  or 
Panama 

(By  Richard  Slusser) 
Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  89,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  Panama,  ambassador  to  tbe  United 
States  and  vice  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  died  yesterday  after 
Intestinal  surgery  In  a  Panama  City  hospital. 
Mr.  Alfaro  was  elected  vice  president  of 
Panama  In  1928  and  became  president  In  1931 
following  one  of  bis  country's  revolutions.  He 
was  the  Panamanian  envoy  here  In  1922-30 
and  1933-36. 

In  1946-47  he  was  Panama's  minister  of 
foreign  relations.  He  was  with  tbe  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  from  1959  to  1964, 
the  last  three  years  as  vice  president. 
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Mr.  Alfaro  lived  here  after  retiring  from 
diplomatic  service,  a  career  he  began  In  1906 
as  undersecretary  for  foreign  affairs.  He  first 
was  assigned  here  In  1912  as  legal  counselor 
of  the  Panamanian  legation  for  the  Panama- 
Costa  Rica  border  dispute. 

Mr.  Alfaro  was  involved  In  settling  many 
disputes  arising  from  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  from  1915  to  1918  was 
judge  of  a  joint  commission  between  Pan- 
ama and  tbe  United  States  for  settimg  claims 
in  respect  of  expropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal. 

He  was  involved  in  other  negotiations  on 
the  canal  in  1934-36  and  1963.  In  1947  he 
resigned  as  foreign  minister  to  protest  a 
proposed  bases  agreement  with  the  United 
States. 
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He  formerly  was  profeesor  of  civil  law  and 
also  of  international  law  in  Panama  col- 
leges. He  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  drafted  treaties  and  arbitration  and 
conciliation  for  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  here 
in  1929. 

Mr.  Alfaro  was  defeated  In  the  1940  pres- 
idential election  in  Panama.  He  returned 
here  several  weeks  after  the  election  and 
declared  tbat  "democratic  government  has 
cMsed  to  exist  in  Panama."  However,  he 
continued  to  serve  bis  country. 

In  1944,  he  helped  draft  a  new  constitution 
of  Panama  and  the  next  year  headed  the 
UN.  Relief  and  Recovery  Administration 
mission  to  10  Latin  American  republics.  He 
also  was  Panama's  delegate  to  tbe  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  International  organization  In 
San  Francisco  and  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  that  drafted  tbe  Spanish  text  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  in  1946. 
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In  1949,  Mr.  Alfaro  was  chairman  oT  the 
legal  committee  of  tbe  third  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  that 
drew  up  the  text  of  tbe  Convention  on 
Genocide. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Amelia  Lyons,  of  Pan- 
ama City;  three  sons,  Dr.  Victor  R.  of  Wash- 
ington, Ivan  of  Lima,  Peru,  and  Rogelio  of 
Panama  City;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Weller  of  Potomac.  Md.,  and  Mrs.  H.  Cabell 
Maddux  of  McLean,  Va.  12  grandchildren  and 
four  great-grandchildren.  One  of  his  grand- 
children is  singer  Nancy  Ames. 

A  state  funeral  was  to  be  held  this  after- 
noon In  Panama  City. 


A  NATIONAL  NUTRITION  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Congressman  Pep- 
PBH  in  cosponsoring  his  bill  to  establish 
a  national  nutrition  program  for  the  el- 
derly. Clearly,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
provide  adequate  meals  at  low-cost  for 
older  Americans  on  a  widespread  and 
continuing  basis. 

Testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees and  Government  studies  have 
brought  out  shameful  evidence  that  many 
of  our  elderly  citizens  have  nutritionally 
inadequate  diets.  These  poor  diets  put 
their  health  and  well-being  in  serious 
Jeopardy,  with  disastrous,  wasteful  con- 
sequences. Many  elderly  must  be  put  into 
institutions,  when  the  right  kind  of  help 
in  getting  meals  and  other  services  might 
have  enabled  them  to  remain  independ- 
ent. Newspaper  reports  of  deaths  of  el- 
derly citizens  from  bad  diets  continually 
remind  us  that  malnutrition  is  no  stran- 
ger to  the  elderly. 

The  problems  older  people  face  in  at- 
tempting to  provide  for  food  and  other 
everyday  needs  have  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions. It  is  extremely  disheartening  to 
note  that  the  economic  plight  of  older 
Americans  seems  to  be  worsening.  The 
number  of  elderly  people  living  in  pover- 
ty actually  increased  between  1968  and 
1969,  while  the  number  of  poor  in  other 
age  groups  declined.  Older  people  are 
twice  as  likely  to  be  poor  as  yoimger  peo- 
^-  At  the  same  time.  Inflation  and  espe- 
cially the  rising  cost  of  medical  care  has 
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taken  an  increasing  share  of  the  older 
person's  meager  fimds.  Frequently  the 
elderly  scrimp  on  food  to  buy  expensive 
medicines  and  drugs. 

Older  people  face  added  problems  of 
limited  mobility,  poor  health,  and  greater 
vulnerability  to  criminal  assault — all  of 
which  severely  curtail  their  ability  to 
shop  for  food  and  cook  their  own  meals. 
The  district  I  represent  in  the  Bronx  in- 
cludes a  great  many  retired  people  living 
alone.  Many,  because  of  fear  and  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  of  transportation, 
have  become  virtual  shut-ins,  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Senior  citizen  meal  services  provide  a 
vital  lifeline  to  those  who  feel  alone  and 
forgotten.  These  services  offer  not  only 
good  food  but  also  relief  from  isolation 
and  despair  and  a  chance  to  get  out  and 
socialize.  However,  there  have  not  been 
enough  of  these  services  to  meet  the 
need,  and  many  of  these  programs  fimd- 
ed  through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  demonstra- 
tion projects,  scheduled  to  end  soon.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  let  tliese  valuable 
nutrition  programs  die  now,  when  there 
is  a  crying  need  for  expansion. 

For  example,  a  center  in  my  district  of 
the  Bronx  which  daily  serves  lunch  for 
60  senior  citizens,  has  to  turn  away  £is 
many  as  20  people  a  day  because  they 
do  not  have  the  resources  to  feed  them. 
To  make  sure  of  getting  a  meal  served  at 
noon,  people  line  up  outside  the  dining 
room  by  11 :30.  This  particular  meal  pro- 
gram manages  to  keep  going  with  funds 
from  local  government  and  a  nominsd  25- 
to  35-cent  charge  to  their  customers.  The 
directors  tell  me  that  for  many  it  is  their 
only  meal  of  the  day. 

Certainly,  if  our  Government  can 
spend  billions  to  land  men  on  the  moon 
and  wage  an  endless  war  in  Indochina, 
we  can  find  the  resources  to  help  provide 
at  least  one  decent  meal  a  day  for  older 
Americans  who  need  the  service.  There 
will  likely  be  serious  debate  about 
v;hether  it  is  wise  to  enact  a  new  categor- 
ical grant  program,  while  the  Congress 
is  considering  the  broader  questions  of 
revenue  sharing  and  family  assistance. 

These  are  complex,  far-reaching  mat- 
ters that  are  likely  to  require  lengthy 
deliberation  by  the  Congress.  I  strongly 
urge  that  we  not  ask  older  Americans  to 
wait  any  longer  for  a  sound  nutrition 
program,  wloich  they  need  now.  As  one 
dedicated  senior  citizen  center  director 
wrote  me  recently : 

The  elderly  should  not  go  hungry  while 
legislators  discuss  government  philosophy, 
nor  should  the  imperatives  of  present  need 
be  ignored  because  they  complicate  the  law- 
making process. 
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Ing  attorney  in  the  Greenville  area,  I 
knew  Frank  Chasteen  as  a  fine  policeman 
and  as  a  fine  citizen  of  the  community.  As 
the  editorial  implies,  there  is  no  way  to 
say  just  what  his  tragic  death  signifies, 
any  more  than  we  can  ever  write  intel- 
ligently about  that  which  is  inexplicable. 
We  can  only  say  that  our  hearts  go  out 
to  his  family  and  those  who  have  been 
hardest  struck  by  this  latest,  needless 
death.  And  we  pray  that  such  deaths  will 
cease,  as  our  land  strives  to  grow  toward 
peace  and  friendship,  once  again. 
The  tribute  follows: 

Prank  Chasteen,  Policeman 
The  tragic  death  of  GreenviUe  Policeman 
W.  P.  Chasteen,  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
early  Sunday,  brings  home  the  fact  tbat 
America's  law  enforcement  officers  are  in  con- 
stant, increasing  danger  every  minute  as  they 
try  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens  to 
what  the  Constitution  calls  the  "domestic 
tranquility." 

Frank  Ohasteen's  death  also  focuses  atten- 
tion on  a  poignant  point  about  the  status  o( 
I>olicemen  and  their  families  in  the  commu- 
nities and  among  the  people  they  serve  and 
protect. 

It  so  happens  that  the  editors  and  several 
other  staff  members  of  this  newspaper  knew 
Frank  Chasteen  for  many  years,  as  we  know 
and  like  most  other  membiers  of  tbe  Oreen- 
vllle  Police  Department.  Because  we  knew 
him  as  a  fiiend,  we  leave  to  others,  glowing 
tributes  to  his  many  fine  qualities,  deserved 
though  they  are. 

Prank  never  was  much  for  personal  glory. 
He  liked  police  work.  He  liked  his  fellow  of- 
ficers. He  genuinely  liked  the  people,  black 
and  white,  of  tbe  communities  be  patrolled. 
He  was  liked  In  return.  But  be  did  not  enjoy 
the  limelight,  having  no  need  for  personal 
recognition,  and  we  aren't  going  to  betray  his 
friendship  by  heaping  praise  on  him  now. 

The  fact  is  that  Frank  Chasteen  vras  about 
like  most  of  the  veteran  GreenviUe  police- 
men— good  officers,  good  citizens,  good  family 
men. 

That  brings  up  the  poignant  point  about 
the  status  of  policemen,  here  and  elsewhere — 
all  too  often  they  are  not  accepted  by  some 
Individu&ls  and  certain  elements  of  society 
Just  because  they  are  cops.  Members  of  their 
families  sometimes  feel  the  sting  of  unde- 
served social  rejection. 

How  Ironic  that  today  Frank  Chasteen  is 
a  fallen  hero  eulogized  by  the  leaders  of  tbe 
community.  On  Saturday  he  was  just  an- 
other policeman  whose  family  sometimes 
suffered  slights  simply  because  he  was  a  cop. 
Social  justice? 

We  think  not.  So  we  refuse  to  euloglee 
Frank  Chasteen.  Instead  we  lament  the  loss 
of  a  friend.  We  offer  sympathy  to  the  famUy 
he  loved  and  who  loved  him.  To  his  fellow 
officers  we  renew  a  standing  pledge  of  support 
and  understanding. 

Anybody  who  wants  to  can  memorialize 
Frank  Chasteen  best  simply  by  according  to 
his  fellow  officers  and  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies personal  acceptance  and  friendship 
based  upon  individual  worth.  Prank  would 
like  that. 


FRANK  CHASTEEN,  POLICEMAN 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pisice  into  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  this  moving  tribute  from 
the  Greenville,  S.C.,  News  of  Febru- 
ary 22. 1971.  Before  coming  to  this  House, 
during  my  well-spent  years  as  a  prosecut- 


U.S£.   "SCORPION  "  MEMORIAL 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    vnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  to  lesrn  of  the  continued  strong 
support  for  the  memorial  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  the  men  serving  their 
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country  aboard  the  ill-fated  submarine 
U£JS.  Scorpion.  The  memorial  is  located 
at  the  Woodlawn  Memorial  Gardens,  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  This  is  a  proper  site  for  the 
memorial.  The  Scorpion  was  home  ported 
in  Norfolk  when  she  plunged  to  her 
death  in  the  Atlantic  taking  the  lives  of 
99  brave  men. 

The  establishment  of  the  memorial  Is 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Gaudreau.  Vice  Adm.  E.  P.  Wilkinson, 
commander  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  Subma- 
rine Force,  recently  cited  Mr.  Gaudreau 
in  an  ofBcial  proclamation,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  the  recognition  with  my 
colleagues  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Citation:    U.S.   Atlantic   Flebt   Sotmarinx 

FORCS 

Tbe  Commander  Submarine  Porce,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet,  takes  pleasure  In  recognizing 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Oaudreau  and  the  Woodlawn 
Memorial  Qardens  as  set  fortti  In  the  follow- 
ing Citation: 

"For  efforts  in  the  conduct  of  the  memorial 
services  in  honor  of  the  99  gallant  men  who 
gave  their  lives  In  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try while  serving  on  board  U88  Scorpion 
(SSN689) .  Mr.  Oaudreau  spearheaded  the  ef- 
fort that  resulted  In  the  memorial  service 
and  the  establishment  of  a  p>ermanent  me- 
morial dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  men 
of  Scorpion.  He  personally  arranged  the  mul- 
titude of  details  for  erecting  the  memorial, 
as  well  as  arranging  for  the  families  of  Scor- 
pion men  to  be  present  at  the  service  and 
dedication  of  the  memorial.  The  service  was 
a  memorable  one,  conducted  with  dignity, 
reverence  and  honor.  Commander  Submarine 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet  considers  It  an  honor 
to  have  been  part  of  the  service  and  wishes 
to  express  sincere  appreciation  to  Mr.  Oau- 
dreau and  Woodlawn  Memorial  Oardens  for 
their  kindness  and  expression  of  sympathy 
In  the  establishment  of  the  Scorpion  me- 
morial." 

S.  P.  Wilkinson, 
Vice  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 
WINNER  IN  MARYLAND 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

OF   MAXTLAMV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Patricia  Fowler,  of  Baltimore,  who  re- 
sides in  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  has  been  awarded 
first  place  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 

This  contest,  which  Is  sponsored  each 
year  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  many  fine  young  people  in  this 
country  to  step  forward  and  express 
their  views  on  the  American  syston. 
This  year  over  400.00  students  competed 
for  scholarship  prizes  in  the  contest. 
~Mlss  Fowler  has  written  a  very 
thoughtful  and  moving  essay.  I  offer 
her  my  warmest  congratulations  on  this 
achievement  and  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Ccxigress  this  outstanding 
essay  which  I  insert  in  the  Recoxd  : 

FUOCDOM Otnt   HXRITAGB 

(By  Patricia  Fowler) 
Freedom  Is  not   merely  a  word.  Men  do 
not  die  for  words  alone.  Words  alone  are 
not  enough  to  inspire   the   mind   of  man 
and  fir*  his  soul  with  seal. 
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Men  die  for  dreams,  for  ideals.  Men  risk 
their  lives  for  that  intangible  something 
that  defies  definition,  but  at  the  same  time 
Is  an  undeniable  truth.  Freedom  Is  such  a 
thing.  The  idea  of  freedom  carries  with  It 
a  great  amount  of  hope,  a  great  amount  of 
faith — and  yet,  It  holds  a  great  amount  of 
irony. 

One  Ironic  thing  about  freedom  is  that 
It  Is  not  free.  It  demands  a  dear  price,  to 
be  paid  in  himian  hopes,  human  toll,  and 
human  lives. 

In  1776,  a  determined  group  of  men  knew 
the  cost  of  freedom  and  were  prepared  to 
pay  it.  Gathered  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
in  the  hottest  months  of  the  year,  plagued 
by  an  ever-present  swarm  of  flies,  dogged 
by  discouraging  reports  from  the  newly-born 
Continental  Army  under  General  George 
Washington,  sundered  by  internal  disagree- 
ments, and  racked  with  doubts,  nevertheless 
these  men  turned  out  a  document  that  was 
to  change  the  course  of  history.  It  held  strong 
words,  but  this  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  written  by  strong  men. 

Young  Thomas  Jefferson,  In  his  pamphlet, 
"On  the  Necessity  of  Taking  Up  Arms",  writ- 
ten In  1776,  had  resolved  to  die  a  free  man 
rather  than  to  live  a  slave.  In  the  House  of 
Bxxrgesses,  in  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  had 
openly  declared  that  he  would  have  liberty 
or  he  would  have  death — with  no  alterna- 
tives. Benjamin  Franklin,  a  venerable  70 
years  of  age,  had  openly  admitted  that  If  the 
people  of  the  new  nation  failed  to  hang  to- 
gether, they  would  most  assuredly  hang  sep- 
arately. The  list  goes  on  and  on — Robert 
Livingston,  William  Paca,  Roger  Sherman, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Hancock,  Caesar 
Rodney,  John  Adams — men  of  different  ages 
and  of  different  backgrounds,  who,  in  Con- 
gress, on  July  4,  1776,  together  pledged  for 
freedom's  sake  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor. 

The  spirit  of  these  men  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  fade.  Their  lives  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  lose  their  dimension.  Their 
thoughts  must  not  be  regaled  to  the  pages 
of  History  books,  for  Infrequent  reference 
by  reluctant  scholars.  Their  words  must  not 
be  forgotten  as  long  as  freedom  lives  in  our 
land.  For  these  men  live  on,  and  their  dream 
lives  on.  It  is  the  dream  of  John  Adams  and 
John  Pltzgertdd  Kennedy;  a  dream  shared  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Martin  Luther  King: 
a  dream  common  to  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  It  is  a  dream 
shared  by  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white.  It  is  freedom — our  way  of 
life,  and  our  heritage. 
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SOUTH  DAKOTAN  HONORED 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Barbara  Kay  Preston  of  Mitchell,  S.  Dak  , 
one  of  the  outstanding  cities  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  am  fortimate  enough  to  rep- 
resent, has  recently  earned  a  great  honor 
for  herself  in  winning  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest  for  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

This  contest,  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  gives  Ameri- 
can youth  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  tn  an  entirely  wholesome  waj 
about  how  they  feel  about  their  country. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  share  Barbara's  speech  with  you: 

FIXSDOM OtTK  HKKITAaZ 

Responsibility — that  is  the  key  word.  As  to- 
morrow's clttcena  and  leaders  we  miut  accept 


the  responsibility  of  maintaining  our  heri- 
tage— Freedom.  This  responsibility  takes 
many  different  forms.  Most  of  them  really 
single.  They  are  things  any  value-conscious 
American  would  be  proud  to  do.  First  of  all. 
It  Is  our  responsibility  to  care.  Americans 
need  to  become  more  concerned  about  the  In- 
ternal, as  well  as  the  external  problems  of 
this  nation.  Part  of  this  deeper  interest  lies  In 
being  better  informed.  It  is  important  that 
we  have  all  the  facts  before  maUng  i^  deci- 
sion. After  all,  this  country  and  her  laws  can 
be  no  better  than  her  citizens.  We  aie 
America  I 

Even  If  Americans  do  become  better  in- 
formed and  more  capable  of  decision  making, 
the  effort  will  be  wasted  if  we,  as  Americans! 
will  not  accept  the  responsibility  of  speaking 
out  for  America  and  for  Freedom.  That's  tbs 

second  point.  We've  got  to  become  Involved 

to  become  active  In  campaigrung  for  peace. 
It's  important  to  take  a  stand,  even  at  per- 
sonal risk,  but  at  least  let  other  citizens  know 
how  you  feel.  Set  an  example. 

If  you  find  someone  desecrating  a  flag  and 
It  disgusts  you,  do  something.  Tell  that  per- 
son how  you  feel  about  the  symbol  that  he 
is  abusing.  Give  him  a  list  of  the  things  that 
the  flag  has  done  for  him.  Ask  him  where  else 
he  would  have  had  the  "Freedom"  to  get  away 
with  such  mockery.  Inform  htm  that  if  he 
has  so  little  respect  for  our  national  emblem, 
that  maybe  he  doesn't  belong  here. 

The  result  might  not  be  instantaneous,  but 
you  have  made  a  step  toward  preserving 
freedom.  You  cared.  You  took  action.  The 
growing  apathy  and  the  "I  don't  care,  let  him 
do  it"  attitude  must  be  conquered.  Perhaps 
the  new  national  motto  should  be  the  United 
Fund  campaign  slogan,  "If  you  don't  do  it, 
it  won't  get  done." 

The  final  step  Is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant. Take  time  to  think  about  what 
America  has  given  you.  What  you  and  your 
children  have  if  she  were  overthrown?  It 
is  frightening.  With  this  in  mind,  it  seems 
almost  Ironic  that  so  many  people  reject  the 
idea  of  defending  and  dying  for  their  coun- 
try. But,  without  her,  what  purpose  would 
life  have? 

There  is  nothing  I  value  more  than  the 
privilege  and  freedom  to  be  myself.  America 
symbolizes  this  freedom.  But — we  are  Amer- 
ica. Therein  lies  our  responsibility.  If  we  as 
Americans  continue  to  be  actively  concerned, 
if  we  contemplate  the  value  of  our  liberty, 
then  freedom  will  thrive.  Think  about 
America.  Care  for  America.  And  become  in- 
volved in  America.  Finally,  preserve  America 
and  her  Ideals.  Love  and  honor  her.  Begin 
now — defending  our  heritage — Freedom. 


BIGNESS  ALONE  NOT  UNLAWFUL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    BAMPSHimX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a  syndicated 
news  column  th«»t  appeared  during  the 
week  of  January  28, 1971,  in  several  news- 
papers throughout  the  country.  This 
column,  written  by  Robert  S.  Allen  and 
John  A.  Goldsmith,  interested  me,  be- 
cause it  shed  some  important  light  on 
and  insight  into  antitrust  policies  being 
pursued  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department. 

Over  the  years,  antitrust  enforcement 
has  been  effective  in  curbing  monopoly, 
price  fixing,  and  other  business  abuses. 
This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  legislated  definiUvely 
in  thla  field,  spelling  out  certain  precise 
prohibitions  on  business,  but  being  care- 
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fill  not  to  curtail  or  infringe  upon  legiti- 
0iate  business  activity.  For  example, 
congress  has  consistently  rejected  the 
proposition  that  size  alone  should  be  a 
test  in  antitrust  proceedings:  Congress 
bas  refused  to  so  legislate  and  the  courts 
have  been  equally  adamant  in  rejecting 
the  bigness  alone  argument.  As  the  Allen 
and  Goldsmith  article  states.  Federal 
District  Court  Judge  William  Timbers 
recently  held  that  to  ask  the  court  to  so 
rule  would  be  "tantamount  to  asking  the 
the  court  to  engage  in  Judicial  legisla- 
tion. This  the  court  most  emphatically 
refuses  to  do." 

Attacks  on  legitimate  business  activi- 
ties simply  because  of  bigness  should  be 
carefully  reconsidered,  because  bigness 
alone  is  not  imlawf  ul. 
The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Feb.  8, 
19711 
JUSTICE  Department  Merger  Fight  Gets 
Setback 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  John  A.  Goldsmith) 
Washington. — The  Justice  Department  is 
continuing  to  make  little  headway  In  Its  cru- 
sade against  mergers  of  big  corporations. 

It  has  lost  another  round  In  this  fanfared 
drive. 

That's  the  real  significance  of  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge  William  Timbers'  decision  up- 
holding the  acquisition  by  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.  of  Grlnnell 
Corp.,  manufacturer  of  automatic  sprinkling 
devices  and  other  equipment. 

The  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jurist  flatly  rejected 
the  Anti-Trust  Division's  arguments  against 
the  merger. 

The  sweeping  decree  Is  particularly  conse- 
quential because  it  erects  a  major  legal  bar- 
rier against  the  Justice  Department's  move 
to  extend  the  Intent  of  Section  7  of  the  Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust  Act  beyond  lu  traditional 
meaning. 

Judge  'nmbers  did  this  by  ruling  out  what 
he  characterized  as  a  "new  twist  to  the  gov- 
ernment's economic  concentration  claim."  It 
was  this  contention  that  was  the  principal 
basis  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  Richard 
McLaren's  attack  on  conglomerate  mergers. 
In  Timbers'  decree  he  held : 

"To  ask  the  court  to  rule  with  respect  to 
alleged  anti-competitive  consequences  in  un- 
designated lines  of  commerce  Is  tantamount 
to  asking  the  court  to  engage  In  Judicial  leg- 
islation. This  the  court  most  emphatically 
refuses  to  do." 

In  effect,  the  ruling  upholds  the  argument 
that  existing  laws  do  not  bar  diversified  mer- 
gers simply  on  the  basis  of  bigness. 

Last  year,  in  testifying  before  a  congres- 
sional committee,  McLaren,  head  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division,  declared  that  if  Section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  does  not  apply  to  conglom- 
erate mergers,  he  would  seek  legislation  to 
that  end.  It  is  evident  from  the  import  of 
Judge  "nmbers'  ruling  that  he  felt  McLaren 
was  trying  to  burden  the  scope  and  author- 
ity of  the  law  without  legislation. 

Whether  he  now  wUl  go  to  Congress  to 
enlarge  the  range  of  Section  7  to  strike  at 
conglomerates  remains  to  be  seen. 

It's  doubtful  that  would  be  permitted  by 
kUamty  General  Mitchell. 

On  the  ropes — Meanwhile,  McLaren's  drive 
•gainst  conglomerate  mergers  Is  limping 
badly. 

Of  the  five  major  anti-trust  suits  he  has 
initiated,  he  has  so  far  scored  limited  suc- 
eess  in  only  one.  This  was  the  settlement  of 
the  LTV-Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  case.  In 
three  suits,  the  government  suffered  set- 
tMcks,  the  latest  being  Timbers'  verdict  and 
tnother  case  Is  slated  for  trial  later  this 
T«*r — before  the  same  Jurist. 

Congressional  critics  of  McLaren's  policy 
are  vigorously  demanding  he  drop  it  on  two 
pounds: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(1)  The  merger  trend  has  markedly  abated 
because  of  the  decline  in  the  economy,  ad- 
verse business  conditions,  rising  taxes  and 
stringent  accounting  rules.  These  factors.  It's 
held,  leave  little  reason  for  McLcwen  to  per- 
sist in  his  anti-business  warring. 

(2)  His  policy  is  having  serious  adverse 
effect  on  U.S.  companies  doing  business  In 
foreign  markets.  Congressional  critics  point 
out  that  while  other  countries  are  actively 
encouraging  mergers,  the  Anti-Tnist  Divi- 
sion appears  to  be  endeavoring  to  hamp>er 
American  concerns  in  meeUng  this  Intensi- 
fied competition. 

This  censorious  view  was  vigorously  ex- 
pounded by  former  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Lee  Loevlnger,  who  beaded  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  In  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTONS  TOMB 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 


or  nx>RiDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  reprinting  in  the 
Record  an  especially  eloquent  speech 
by  Col.  LaVon  P.  Linn,  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired. It  was  delivered  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Sojourners  In  an 
impressive  wreath-laying  ceremony  at 
the  tomb  of  George  Washington  at 
Moimt  Vernon  by  the  chapters  of 
Washington  and  Fort  Belvolr : 

Address  or  Cou>nel  Linn  at  Qeorox 
Washington's  Tomb,  February  20 

On  a  winter  day  between  Christmas  of 
1798  and  New  Year's  Day  of  1800,  Presi- 
dent Adams  and  his  Cabinet,  the  members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  senior  mili- 
tary officers,  and  other  national  leaders 
gathered  in  the  German  Lutheran  Church 
In  Philadelphia  to  hear  the  more  than 
two-and-one-half  hoiir  George  Washington 
Funeral  Oration  delivered  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Light-Horse  Harry  Lee. 

That  day,  for  the  second  time  in  ten 
days.  General  Lee  used  the  words  "First  in 
war  first  In  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen."  The  words  were  prophetic 
and  they  were  true. 

Many  pictures  flashed  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  the  heart-broken  General  Lee  as  he 
spoke.  He  remembered  that  a  younger 
Washington  was  once  honored  by  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses  for  heroic 
achievement,  and  when  Washington  roae  to 
thank  the  gentlemen  he  was  so  overcMne 
by  emotion  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
John  Robinson,  President  of  the  Burgesses, 
said  "Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington.  Your 
modesty  is  equal  to  your  valor,  and  your 
valor  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language 
that  we  possess. " 

General  Lee  recognized  that  there  were 
three  major  events  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  18th  Century  that  were  vital  to  the 
future  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  first  was  the  Revolutionary  War,  in 
which  the  services  of  George  Washington 
were  absolutely  indispensable  to  American 
victory.  The  second  was  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  over  which  George 
Washington  presided — held  in  the  same 
room  where  the  Declaration  <rf  Independ- 
ence was  signed — and  in  which  Washington 
to<A  the  oath  as  Commander-in-C^ilef  of 
the  Continental  Army.  AU  through  that 
sweltering  Philadelphia  summer  of  1787, 
Washington  kept  the  convention  at  work 
on  their  problems  of  political  theory  and 
practical  politics  until  17  September  when 
they  brought  out  our  Constitution,  which 
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Gladstone  called  the  grandest  document 
ever  brought  from  the  heart  and  brain  of 
mort<J  man.  The  third  event  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  United  States  of  America 
under  the  new  Constitution.  George  Wash- 
ington served  as  President  for  the  flrst 
eight  years,  steering  a  course  through  un- 
charted seas.  Thomas  A.  Bailey  devised  43 
yardsticks  for  measuring  Presidential  per- 
formance, called  Washington,  "in  a  class  by 
himself  in  several  respects,"  said  that 
"Washington's  foot  did  not  slip  a  single 
time." 

General  Lee  died  In  his  sleep  In  March  of 
1818  and  he  could  not  know  the  luster  which 
the  name  of  Washington  iiltlmately  achieved. 
In  1901,  New  York  University  established  a 
Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans.  In  the 
election  that  year  there  was  only  one  unani- 
mous choice — and  that  was  George  Wash- 
ington. In  1962,  Professor  Arthur  Schleslnger 
formed  a  panel  of  leading  historians,  asked 
these  men  to  rate  our  U.S.  Presidents  from 
the  standpoint  of  greatness — and  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  led  all  the  reet.  There  are 
scores  of  other  examples. 

It  Is  the  same  in  geography  as  In  history. 
Only  one  of  our  fifty  states  has  taken  the 
name  of  a  President — and  that  state  is  Wash- 
ington. Thirty-three  of  our  states  have  Wash- 
ington Counties.  One-hundred-twenty-one 
of  our  cities,  towns,  and  vlllagee.  Including 
the  nation's  ci4>ltal,  have  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington in  their  title,  and  the  same  U  true 
of  scores  of  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams. 

In  literature,  as  In  history  and  geography, 
the  accolades  are  many.  From  across  the  sea, 
here  Is  the  voice  of  Lord  Byron : 

The  First — the  Last — the  Best 
The  Clncinnatus  of  the  West, 
Whom  envy  dared  not  hate. 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one. 

From  acroas  the  sea,  comes  the  voice  of  o\ir 
Brother,  Rudyard  Kipling.  KlpUng  wrote  a 
collection  of  stories  called  Reward*  and  Fatr- 
ies.  At  the  end  of  each  story  he  placed  an 
epilogue  containing  his  evaluation  of  the 
principal  character.  One  of  these  stories  was 
about  George  Washington.  KlpUng  called  the 
story  "Brother  Squaretoes."  As  we  read  the 
epilogue  to  "Brother  Squaretoes,"  we  real- 
ize that  Kipling  was  comparing  each  of  us 
with  George  Washington : 

If  you  can  keep  your  bead  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  It  on  you; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt 
you. 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting  too; 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting. 

Or,  being  lied  about,  dont  deal  In  lies. 
Or,  t>eing  hated,  dont  give  way  to  hating. 

And  yet  dont  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too 
wise. 

If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams  your 
master: 
K  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts 
your  aim; 
If  you  can  meet  with  triumph  and  disaster 
And  treat  those  two  Impostors  Just  the 
same; 
If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've 
spoken 
Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to 
broken. 
And  stoop  and  build  'em  up  with  womout 
tools. 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 
And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pltch-and-toss. 
And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 
And  never  breathe  a  word  about  yocr  loss; 
If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and 
sinew 
TV)  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are 
gone. 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  Is  nothing  In  you 
Except   the   Will    which   saya    to   them: 
"Hcdd  on": 
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If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your 
virtue. 
Or  walk  with  kings — nor  lose  the  common 
touch; 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt 
you; 
If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too 
much; 
If  you  can  fill  the  tinforglvlng  minute 
With    sixty    seconds'    worth    of    distance 
run — 
Yours   Is   the  Earth   and  everything  that's 
In  It, 
And — which    Is   more — youll    be   a   Man, 
my  son  I 

To  Kipling  one  man  measured  up  and  that 
was  Brother  Squaretoes. 

Finally,  at  the  Washington's  Birthday 
ceremonies  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  22 
February  1843,  the  speaker  was  a  gangling 
prairies  lawyer  named  Abe  Lincoln.  He  said 
this: 

"The  name  of  Washington  Is  the  mightiest 
name  on  earth.  Long  since  mightiest  in  civil 
liberties.  Still  mightiest  in  moral  reforma- 
tion. On  such  a  name  an  eiilogy  is  expected. 
However  to  add  brilliance  to  the  sun  or  glory 
to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike  im- 
possible. Let  none  attempt  it.  In  solemn  awe 
pronounce  that  name,  and  in  its  naked, 
deathless  splendor,  leave  it  shining  on." 

Ladies  and  Oentiemen,  this  concludes  the 
National  Sojourner  ceremonies  in  honor  of 
Washington's  Birthday.  We  appreciate  your 
attendance  and  your  attention.  Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for  swift  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Monument. 


THE  BIG  THICKET  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


HON.  EARLE  CABELL 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  create  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Monument.  The  Big 
Thicket  in  southeast  Texas  is  one  of  the 
coimtry's  last  natural  wilderness  areas. 
This  land  of  flowing  streams,  wildlife, 
and  plants  and  trees  of  all  varieties  is  a 
wonderland  of  nature  at  its  best  and 
where  the  Alabama-Coushatta  Indians 
sttU  reside.  A  startling  example  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Thicket  is  the  sighting 
of  the  ivory -billed  woodpecker.  This  bird, 
once  believed  extinct,  has  been  foimd 
living  here. 

My  bill  specifies  that  the  area  within 
the  monument  shaU  not  be  less  than 
35,000  acres.  Although  I  realize  that  this 
acreage  is  not  a  great  enough  amount 
to  properly  preserve  the  Big  Thicket,  I 
feel  that  if  we  can  initially  start  with 
these  boundaries,  in  the  future  we  will 
be  able  to  expand  and  improve  upon  this 
beginning. 

It  is  vital  that  the  Big  Thicket  Monu- 
ment be  created  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
as  the  weeks  and  months  go  by  our  eco- 
logical balance  in  this  area  is  being  de- 
stroyed. The  Big  Thicket,  which  once 
spread  across  3.5  million  acres,  is  rapidly 
being  diminished  until  today  it  contains 
only  approximately  300,000  acres.  In  this 
age  of  technology  and  awareness  of  our 
envlrtMunent,  it  seems  incredible  that  we 
would  let  one  of  nature's  bounties  go 
improtected. 


BERNADETTE     DEVLIN'S     CRUSADE 
FOR  COMMUNISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  young 
Commimist  member  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, Bemadette  Devlin,  continues 
her  UJS.  fund-raising  tour  and  praising 
a  totalitarian  collectlvist  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Interestingly  enough.  Miss 
Devlin  now  denies  that  her  revolutionary 
escapades  are  because  of  any  religious 
crusade  which  was  used  to  catapult  her 
into  any  international  prominence.  She 
now  admits  that  her  activities  are  to 
destroy  capitalism  and  unite  the  workers 
of  the  world. 

It  is  not  what  Bemadette  Devlin  says 
that  means  anything,  but  rather  how 
she  is  given  a  license  to  peddle  her  hate 
and  her  agitation  for  violence  in  our  land 
and  why  she  is  given  a  podium  to  preach 
to  our  young  people  at  taxpayer-support- 
ed institutions.  Most  Americans  can  un- 
derstand how  she  received  so  much  pub- 
licity, because  the  manipulated  news 
media  mainly  concerns  themselves  with 
emphasizing  the  negative  and  glorifying 
the  cultural  outcasts. 

Miss  Devlin's  readmlssion  to  the 
United  States  following  her  conviction 
and  incarceration  in  her  own  country  for 
doing  just  what  she  is  now  doing  In  our 
coimtry  must  be  laid  directly  at  the  feet 
of  the  State  Department  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Since  the  State 
Department,  long  recognized  as  a  refuge 
for  pinks,  Reds,  and  fellow  travelers,  is  a 
division  of  the  Executive  Department  and 
the  President  has  direct  control  over 
the  appointment  of  the  Secretary,  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  whatever  tur- 
moil provoked  by  Bemadette  Devlin  must 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
his  failure  to  fulfill  his  campaign  prom- 
ise to  clean  house  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  a  campaign  speech  broadcast 
from  Dallas,  Tex.  on  October  13,  1968, 
Nixon  said: 

I  want  a  secretary  of  state  that  will  Join 
me  in  cleaning  hoiise  in  the  state  d^>art- 
ment.  It  has  never  been  done  ...  It  wasn't 
done  even  during  the  Elsenhower  admlnl- 
tratlon. 

There  are  some  good  men  In  the  state  de- 
partment and  I  know  who  they  are.  The  rou- 
tine men  that  have  been  the  architects  of 
the  past,  they  will  have  other  assignments 
and  we  are  going  to  bring  in  new  men  with 
a  fresh  approach. 

While  in  San  Francisco.  Miss  Devlin 
even  took  time  from  her  busy  schedule  to 
visit  Angela  Davis  whom  she  is  reported 
as  describing  as  a  "fellow  comrade"  and 
who  she  said  was  fighting  "in  the  same 
struggle." 

I  include  a  colimm  by  Cam  Montgom- 
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ery.  who  covered  Miss  Devlin's  recent 
speech  to  the  Oregon  State  University 
student  body,  and  the  UPI  clipping  of  her 
meeting  with  Angela  Davis  in  the  Rkord 
at  this  point : 

(From  the  Salem    (Oreg.)    Ci^ital  Journal 

Feb.  22.  1871] 

Beknaoettx  RzrtnTa  "Rbugioub" 

Riots  Theort 

(By  Cam  Montgomery) 

Cokvallm. — Bemadette  Devlin,  in  a  red 
leather  miniskirt,  white  leather  boots  and  a 
brogue  as  deep  as  Oalway  Bay,  came  to  Ore- 
gon State  University  last  night  bringing  a 
message  of  worker  revolution. 

She  was  greeted  with  a  hearty  ovation  from 
some  3,000  young  people,  many  with  fists 
clenched  over  their  heads  and  shouting  "Ud 
the  Irish."  *^ 

Standing  on  a  podium  on  the  basketball 
floor  of  Oil  Coliseum,  her  long  brown  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  and  breaking  over  her 
shoulders,  the  23-year-old  member  of  Par- 
liament told  her  listeners  that  someday  it 
will  be  a  workers'  world. 

Succinctly  she  stated  her  Marxist  theme 
that  85  per  cent  of  the  wealth  in  capitalist 
countries  is  in  the  hands  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
people  and  this  is  intolerable  to  the  other  95 
per  cent. 

The  turmoil  In  Northern  Ireland  the  past 
four  years,  the  diminutive  revolutionary  in- 
sisted, has  not  been  over  religious  differences 
between  the  one  million  Protestants  and  half 
million  Catholics,  but  is  a  result  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty. 

Miss  Devlin,  who  in  19fl9  served  four 
months  In  prison  for  participating  in  the 
Londonderry  uprising  that  year,  cited  un- 
employment figures  that  reach  as  high  as 
50  per  cent  in  some  cities  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. 

"But  these  figures  aren't  very  Interesting 
to  the  capitalist  press,"  she  said.  "It's  much 
more  convenient  to  tell  people  we're  fighting 
over  religious  differences. 

"We're  not  fighting  over  the  virgin  birth," 
she  said,  "we're  fighting  for  our  houses,  for 
work,  for  more  money,  something  neither 
the  Protestants  nor  Catholics  are  getting. 

"Women  In  Ireland  are  working  In  dress 
manufacturtng  shops  for  50  cents  an  hour. 
You  may  say  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Ire- 
land is  cheaper  than  In  the  United  States. 
Well,  It  isn't  that  much  cheaper  and  oui 
stomachs  are  the  same  size  as  everyone 
elses." 

~  "There's  an  awful  lot  of  poverty  going 
about."  she  said,  "not  only  in  Ireland  but 
In  the  United  States  and  Europe,  too." 

Her  solution  for  an  end  to  the  poverty 
and  fighting  over  Jobs  is  for  the  "workers 
of  the  world  to  unite,  to  seize  the  means  of 
production,  and  take  the  power  and  wealth 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  few  and  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  many." 

Miss  Devlin,  who  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1968.  also  castigated  United 
States  firms  for  their  Intrusion  into  the  Irish 
industrial  picture. 

"Goodyear,  Lockheed  and  Dupont  set  up 
plants  in  Ireland  from  which  they  take  all 
the  profits  while  we  have  to  pay  66  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  66  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  machinery  and  give  them 
seven  years  of  tax  concessions  on  top  of  that. 

"After  10  years  these  companies  and  their 
stockholders  have  all  their  36  per  cent  of 
investments  returned  and  everything  from 
then  on  Is  clear  profit. 

"I  say  that  after  10  years  we  have  paid  for 
those  factortee  with  our  labor  and  they  be- 
long to  VIS.  And  some  day  we're  going  to  take 
them,  without  benefit  of  a  bill  of  sale." 

She  took  the  United  States  to  task  for  the 
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mti  m  Vietnam,  claiming  that  It  U  only  to 
the  benefit  of  the  6  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  own  the  wealth  and  power  In  the  coun- 
trr  and  are  "getting  rich  kUllng  the  Viet- 
jJxoBse  people  and  their  aspirations  for  free- 

■Ptor  exactly  the  same  reason  the  British 
soldiers  are  in  Ireland. 

"And  for  exactly  the  same  reason  both  the 
British  and  the  U.S.  troops  should  get  out  of 
the  countries  they  are  In." 

"We've  lived  under  capitalism  for  several 
hundred  years  now,"  she  said.  "We  know 
what  it's  done  for  us.  It's  made  us  cannon 
fodder  for  its  wars  and  it  has  made  us  slaves 
for  Its  factories.  Our  chUdren  have  died  of 
starvation. 

"When  we  get  pushed  to  the  brink  and  get 
fed  up  with  our  lot  and  try  to  fight  back  the 
5  per  cent  that  owns  the  power  comes  down 
with  the  jack  boot  on  our  threats." 

"But  it  doesn't  matter  how  many  of  us 
they  klU,"  she  said.  "Our  movement  Is  built 
on  a  principle,  not  Just  people,  and  you  cant 
Itili  a  principle." 

"One  of  these  days,"  she  promised,  "we  U 
klU  capitalism.  It's  not  a  principle.  It's  only 
g  system." 

Following  her  speech  Bernadette  answered 
questions  on  such  things  as : 

Women's  Ub:  "I'm  part  of  It.  Oppression 
of  women  is  the  most  fimdamental  method 
of  oppressing  the  working  class."  However, 
she  said  she  wasn't  concerning  herself  "with 
middle  class  women  who  complain  about 
being  oppressed  by  middle  class  men.  I  think 
they're  an  insult  to  women's  Ub." 

Hard  hats :  "We've  got  them  in  Ireland,  too. 
They're  caUed  the  National  Front.  They  are 
working  class  people  who  have  been  to  the 
zoo  too  often.  They  think  if  they  ape  their 
master  they'll  be  Just  like  him.  I  never  saw 
a  monkey  yet  who  got  out  of  his  cage." 

A  U.S.  communications  base  in  Northern 
Ireland:  "It  is  defacing  our  mountain  with 
barbed  wire  and  all  the  other  equipment  you 
use  in  the  international  conspiracies  you 
play  with  the  Russians.  We'd  be  grateful  If 
you'd  take  your  base  the  hell  out  of  there. 
We've  got  enough  trouble  on  our  hands  with- 
out getting  caught  between  you  and  Russia." 
Political  prisoners:  "The  Soledad  brothers 
are  certainly  political  prisoners.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  anyone  serving  seven  years  for  taking 
$70  In  a  gas  station  holdup?  Angela  Davis  is 
a  political  prisoner.  It's  alright  for  Mr.  Nixon 
to  buy  guns  with  your  taxes  to  kill  the  Viet- 
namese. But  they're  not  holding  Angela  be- 
cause she  was  supposed  to  have  bought  a  gun 
that  killed  a  Judge.  They're  holding  her  be- 
cause she's  a  black,  militant  communist. 

What's  going  to  happen  to  the  5  per  cent 
who  have  all  the  power  and  wealth  after  the 
workers  take  it  away  from  them? 

"Well  teach  them  a  good  trade,  and  it  they 
can't  work  well  take  better  care  of  them 
than  they  took  of  us." 

Miss  Devlin  is  on  a  month-long  visit  In  the 
VS.  to  try  to  raise  money  for  a  socialist  re- 
search center  in  Northern  Ireland. 

[From  the  Salem  (Oreg.)  CapltalJoumal, 

Feb.  22,  1971  ] 

Bernadette  Visits  Angela 

San  Francisco, — Catholic  minority  leader 
Bemadette  Devlin  of  Northern  Ireland  vlsit«d 
Angela  Davis  In  the  Marin  County  Jail  and 
•aid  both  of  the  young  women  are  fighting 
"In  the  same  struggle." 

Miss  Devlin,  who  spent  four  months  In  jail 
herself  for  conspiring  to  riot  conviction  In 
Ireland  last  year,  said  it  was  "scandalous" 
that  the  26-year-old  black  militant  was  being 
kept  in  Isolation  from  other  prisoners.  She 
charged  Miss  Davis  was  being  given  poor  food 
and  is  allowed  to  exercise  only  twice  a  week. 

Miss  Devlin,  at  23  the  youngest  member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  said  she  went  to 
Uarln  County  to  meet  Miss  Davia  at  a  "fel- 
low comrade." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

POSITION  OP  GERMANY  AS  RE- 
LATED TO  FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PKNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  George- 
town University  earlier  this  month  Hel- 
mut Schmidt,  the  Federal  Minister  of 
Defense  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, presented  some  most  interesting 
viewpoints  on  the  position  of  Germany 
relating  to  foreign  policy. 

Drawing  on  a  period  of  American 
history,  Mr.  Schmidt  said  almost  150 
years  ago  an  important  cornerstone  of 
American  foreign  policy  was  authored  in 
the  form  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  call 
a  new  world  into  existence  in  order  to 
restore  the  balance  in  the  old  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Position  of  Germany  Related  to 
East-West  Detente 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Helmut  Schmidt, 
Federal  Minister  of  Defense  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A..  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1971) 

By  his  Farewell  Address  of  1796  George 
Washington  gave  to  this  nation  a  docu- 
ment refiectlng  his  last  wlU  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  This  document,  which  Is  still 
familiar  to  many  Americans  of  the  present 
day,  has  long  since  become  a  classic:  It  is  no 
longer  of  any  practical  Importance  aa  re- 
gards the  shaping  of  the  foreign  poUcy  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  meanwhile  be- 
come a  world  power. 

The  olden  days  have  long  since  passed 
when  George  Washington  could  say — and  I 
quote: 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  re- 
lation. Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  fre- 
quent controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence, 
therefore,  It  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  impli- 
cate ourselves,  by  artificial  ties.  In  the  ordi- 
nary combinations  and  collisions  of  her 
friendships  and  enmities." 

And  George  Washington  went  on  to  ask 
his  countrymen:  "Why,  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  pro6i>erlty  in  the  tolls 
of  European  ambition,  rlvalship,  interest, 
humor,  or  caprice?" — and  again  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, a  few  years  later,  warned  his  nation: 
"No  entangling  alliances!" 

But  in  fact :  as  the  wcwld  power  It  Is  today, 
the  United  States  Is  tied  up  In  a  network  of 
International  relations  for  which  it  might  be 
an  appropriate  term  to  describe  them  as 
"entangling  alliances".  Particularly  the 
"European  controversies"  are  since  1917,  1939 
and  1945  no  longer  felt  to  be  "foreign  to  our 
concerns"  in  the  United  States.  Americans  as 
well  as  Europeans  know:  their  common  fu- 
ture will  depend  on  the  extent  of  close 
cooperation  between  them.  Cooperation  re- 
quires, and  always  will  require,  that  partners 
are  aware  of  each  other's  goals  and  Inten- 
tions, dependences  and  Interests. 

The  German  question  is  one  of  the  "Euro- 
pean controversies"  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  political  discussion  In  both  Amer- 
ica and  Europe;  and.  as  is  to  be  expected, 
we  Germans  In  particular  are  constantly  try- 
ing to  find  answers  to  It.  I,  therefore,  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  of  giving  you  an 
outline  of  the  position  of  the  Federal  Be- 
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public  of  Germany  and  of  some  of  the  effort* 
the  present  German  Federal  Government  Is 
making.  This  la  to  say  I  am  going  to  give 
you  an  Idea  of  what  we  Germans  ourselves 
are  doing  in  the  attempt  to  gradually  over- 
come the  "era  of  confrontation"  and  to  ar- 
rtve,  through  an  "era  of  negotiation".  In  the 
end  at  an  "era  of  cooperation"  the  way 
President  Nixon  Indicated. 

On  January  28,  Chancellor  Brandt  pre- 
sented to  the  German  BundesUg  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  1971  Report  on  the  State 
of  the  Nation.  He  made  the  following 
points: 

"(1)  In  the  historical  process,  the  right  of 
self-determination  as  laid  down  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  must  apply 
also  to  the  German  people. 

(2)  The  German  nation  remains  a  reaUty 
in  spite  of  Its  division  into  different  state* 
and  different  social  systems. 

(3)  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  which  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
preservation  of  peace,  also  calls  for  arrange- 
ments governing  her  relations  irith  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic.  In  conducting 
negotiations  to  this  effect,  we  shall  continue 
to  proceed  from  the  principles  and  premises 
set  forth  In  the  20  points  formulated  at 
Kaasel,  where  Brandt  met  the  East -German 
Prime  Minister  In  May  last  year. 

(4)  The  legal  status  of  Berlin  must  not  be 
impaired.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
will,  within  the  scope  of  her  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities exercised  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Three  Powers,  make  her  contribution 
towards  Improving  and  assuring  the  tnoWI- 
ity  of  West  Berlin  In  a  more  effective  way 
than  In  the  past. 

(5)  A  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  four 
power  negotiations  concerning  the  improve- 
ment of  the  situation  In  and  around  Berlin 
will  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  sub- 
mit the  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
was  signed  In  Moscow  on  August  12,  1970,  to 
the  German  legislative  bodies  for  approval. 

(6)  Concurrently  and  In  the  same  political 
context,  the  German  legislative  bodies  will 
have  to  decide  on  the  treaty  toith  the  People's 
Republic  of  Poland,  which  was  concluded  In 
Warsaw  on  December  7.  1970." 

The  communist  leaders  In  East  Berlin  are 
currently  striving  not  to  ease  the  East -West 
antagonism  but  to  aggravate  it.  In  pursu- 
ing their  particular  Interest  they  have 
adopted  a  policy  aimed  at  widening  the 
gulf  between  the  two  parts  of  Germany. 
The  position  of  the  East  German  government 
gives  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  we  are  faced 
with  In  seeking  a  dialogue.  Yet  nevertheless 
we  are  firmly  resolved  to  carry  on  our  in- 
itiative to  come  to  a  peaceful  modus  Vivendi 
between  the  two  German  states  with  no 
side  dominating  the  other. 

The  easing  of  the  situation  In  and  around 
Berlin  has  to  be  part  of  the  relaxation  of 
tension  in  the  centre  of  Europe  we  are 
striving  for.  The  Federal  Government  pro- 
ceeds on  the  understanding  that  the  quad- 
ripartite talks  will  lead  to  an  accord  that 
gtiarantees  the  close  ties  between  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  West  Berlin  and  secure* 
unhindered  access  to  West  BerUn.  Without 
such  safeguards  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
put  treaties  on  the  renunciation  of  the  use 
of  force  into  effect.  With  gratification  I  may 
say  that  dtulng  the  past  three  months  the 
cooperation  between  Bonn  and  the  three 
Western  governments  has  assumed  an  in- 
tensity hardly  ever  experienced  before,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  complex  of 
Berlin.  There  Is  full  agreement  as  to  the 
criteria  and  substance  a  Berlin  settlement 
should  have  In  order  to  be  acceptable  to  ua 
and  the  Western  powers.  The  governing 
mayor  of  Berlin  plays  a  constructive  pert  In 
all  deliberations  thus  following  In  the  foot- 
steps of  his  famous  predecessor  WUly  Brandt. 
Let  me  now  give  you  an  outline  of  the 
interdepeTidence  ond  inseparability  between 
our  foreign  policy,  our  probes   totcord  the 
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East  and  our  security  efforts.  All  too  often 
I  find  that  critics  of  this  policy  discuss  sin- 
gle elements  separately  thus  painting  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  reality.  I  will,  therefore, 
point  out  to  you  six  cornerstones  of  our 
policy  and  discuss  them  In  the  light  of  the 
overall  political  context. 

To  anticipate  the  conclusion;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  neither  on  the  side  of  our  gov- 
ernment nor  on  that  of  reasonable  observ- 
ers of  our  domestic  opposition,  neither  in 
the  East  nor  in  the  West — wherever  cool 
Judgment  is  applied — there  is  any  doubt 
that  our  Foreign  Policy,  including  what  has 
come  to  be  called  OstpoUtllc  in  public  dU- 
cusslon,  and  our  security  policy  are  based  on 
Interlinked  concepts  and  have  a  stable  rela- 
tionship to  each  other. 

Our  overall  policy  Is  realistic  and  sober. 
Therefore,  It  does  not  attempt  to  argue  the 
requirements  of  security.  Our  policy  Is  a  co- 
herent continuum,  an  Integral  concept, 
which  does  not  threaten  anyone,  which  does 
not  Jeopardize  our  freedom  or  the  freedom 
of  our  partners,  and  which  will  consolidate 
peace  If  that  concept  leads  to  success. 

For  three  years,  namely  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Harmel  Report  by  the  NATO-C!oun- 
oll — which  has.  since  then,  not  been  stowed 
away  Into  the  Alliance's  archives  but  is  an 
integral  part  of  Its  operational  policy — it  has 
been  the  common  policy  of  the  countries 
united  in  the  North  Atlantic  AllioTice  to 
regard  security  and  detente  as  the  two  pil- 
lars supporting  their  common  policy,  two 
pillars  that  are  of  equal  Importance  and 
rank.  Never  before  has  this  been  made 
clearer  than  in  1970,  in  particular  In  May 
and  December  1970,  at  the  last  two  meetings 
of  the  NATO  Council. 

I  regard  this  combination  of  security  pol- 
icy and  a  policy  of  detente  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Alliance  to  be  the  essential 
prerequisite  for  the  present  policies  of  any 
government.  If  the  Alliance  were  not  con- 
vinced of  and  had  not  decided  upon  this 
combination,  we  Oermans  could  not — and 
would  not — carry  on  our  policy  because 
Bonn  is  not  capable  of  pursuing  such  a  pol- 
icy separately.  This  combination  of  security 
policy  and  a  policy  of  detente  is  the  essen- 
tial prerequisite  permitting  us  to  seek  to 
consolidate  the  state  of  peace,  safeguarding 
at  the  same  time  our  freedom,  but  not  to 
forfeit  our  nation's  chances  of  a  peaceful 
achievement  of  self-determination.  I  ex- 
pressed in  the  German  Bundestag  the  other 
day  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  pursue  a  pol- 
icy of  ditente  without  security,  and  also  vice 
versa:  that  a  secuHty  policy  without  the  will 
for  ditente  would  amount  to  nothing  else 
hut  a  continuation  of  the  cold  war. 

In  this  context  the  attempt  of  detente  Is 
supplementing  by  other  means  the  seciu-ity 
policy  of  equilibrium,  as  I  would  vary  Clause- 
wltz,  or,  to  be  more  accurate  in  citation: 
Our  Strategy  U  the  continuation  of  the  strat- 
egy of  balance  under  addition  of  other 
means.  The  aim  Is  to  Increase  the  measure 
of  both  our  security  and  of  the  West's  com- 
mon security,  by  new  impulses  emanating 
from  a  new  impetus  in  our  foreign  policy. 
This  process  cannot  result  over  night  in  a 
resounding  success.  This  we  know  very  well. 
Therefore  we  will  not  permit  oxirselves  to  be 
dragged  into  impatient  actions. 

Apparently,  some  find  It  difficult  to  part 
with  obsolete  patterns  of  thinking.  Appar- 
ently it  is  particularly  painful  when,  after 
so  many  years,  now  a  somewhat  modified 
political  platform  Is  used  and  some  political 
weights  are  shifted  in  respect  of  new  ob- 
jectives: 

But  let  me  say  this  much.  The  balance 
between  the  two  military  pact  systems  in 
Europe,  the  counterweight  NATO  ctmttitutes 
to  the  EasTs  impressive  military  toeight  in 
order  to  establish  a  balance  in  the  overall 
system — all  this  has  been  the  vital  con- 
dition for  the  preservation  of  peace  in 
Europe  diulng  the  past  20  years,  and  I  do 
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not  have  the  slightest  doubt,  that  it  needs 
to  remain  that  way. 

Let  me  now  define  six  cornerstones  of  our 
policy.  First.  The  Alliance  is  indispensable 
for  our  security  and  the  security  of  our 
allies  alike.  It  enables  not  only  our  partners 
In  the  AlUance  but  also  us  to  attempt  Joint- 
ly to  make  some  progress  towcuxl  an  im- 
provement of  East-West  relations.  The  fact 
of  the  Alliance,  the  fact  of  its  effectiveness 
and  the  fact  of  oui  own  German  contribu- 
tion to  this  Alliance,  a  contribution  that 
is  indispensable  for  the  balance  which  mxist 
be  maintained  by  the  Alliance,  need  to  be 
lasting  factors  in  everybody's  calculations 
with  regard  to  Exirope. 

Within  the  scope  of  these  realities  the 
foreign  and  security  policies  of  the  German 
federal  government  exploit  to  the  full  the 
margin  of  action  open  to  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  Now,  this  fact  is  exact- 
ly what  distinguishes  us  from  the  preceding 
governments  headed  by  Dr.  Kleslnger  and 
Professor  Erhard  who  partly  did  not  use  to 
the  full,  partly  did  not  fully  comprehend 
oxir  range  of  maneuver  within  the  aforemen- 
tioned scope.  The  present  Federal  Govern- 
ment exploits  It  Indeed  right  to  the  limits 
of  our  possibllltlee.  This  I  do  not  want  to 
hide  from  you. 

Second  Treaties  on  the  renunciation  of 
force  or  non-agression-pacts  make  in  no  way 
dispensable  or  superfluous  the  balance  in 
Europe  for  which  the  Alliance  is  essential. 
This  balance  would  therefore  also  not  be 
made  superfluous  by  the  treaty  on  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Nor  would 
it  become  superfluous  if  something  were  to 
evolve  out  of  the  SALT  negotiations.  It  will 
as  well  not  be  made  superfluous  by  the 
German-Soviet  and  the  German-Polish 
treaties  or  a  treaty  with  the  GDR,  which  we 
desire  but  which  seems  to  be  rather  remote 
at  the  moment. 

Third.  This  balance — and  this  Is  the  third 
cornerstone  of  our  policy — cannot  be  main- 
tained without  the  political  and  military 
presence  of  the  United  States  in  Europe.  The 
military  presence  of  the  United  States.  \m- 
dlmlnlshed  in  subetance,  benefits  all  those 
interested  In  a  stable  and  peaceful  Europe. 
Weet-European  States  are  incapable  of  re- 
placing the  American  forces  either  In  mili- 
tary or  in  political  or  In  psychological  re- 
spect; this  applies  especially  to  the  non- 
nuclear  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Fourth.  Let  me  remind  you  of  the  late 
Federal  Chancellor  Adenauer.  It  was  perhaps 
his  good  luck  that  be  was  the  head  of  the 
German  government  during  a  period  In 
which  In  our  own  nation  as  well  aa  In  the 
French  nation  trends  developed  which  of- 
fered a  fertile  ground  for  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  nations  after  so  many  gen- 
erations of  what  used  to  be  called  "heredi- 
tary enmity".  But  nobody  wUl  want  to 
deny — at  least  I,  for  one.  would  not  deny 
It — that  the  achievement  of  Franco-German 
reconciliation  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
Herr  Adenauer's  personality.  This  recon- 
ciliation will  certainly  remain  inseparable 
from  his  name — as  it  will  remain  Insepcuuble 
from  the  name  of  Charles  do  Gaulle,  at 
that,  although  we  had  many  objections 
against  General  de  Gaulle's  policies  In 
many  fields.  It  it  a  vital  necessity  for  peace 
in  Central  Europe  that  the  Oerman  nation 
also  seek  reconciliation  voith  our  eastern 
neighbors,  since  my  nation  unlike  any  oth- 
er in  the  world  must  live  In  peace  with 
twelve  neighboring  nations — in  modem  his- 
tory there  has  been  no  nation  with  such 
great  a  number  of  neighbors.  I  hope  very 
much  that  in  the  same  way  as  Adenauer  and 
others  succeeded  in  reconciling  ua  with  our 
French  neighbor,  and  In  the  same  way  as 
this  achievement  will  continue  to  be  insep- 
arable from  his  name,  the  day  will  come 
when  It  win  be  inseparably  linked  with  the 
name  of  Willy  Brandt  that  we,  in  our  turn, 
succeeded  in  Initiating  slowly  but  steadily 
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our  reconciliation  with  our  Eastern  neiah 
bors  as  well.  " 

Fifth.  We  Germans  do  not  want  to  jeopar- 
dite  our  friendship  with  the  Western  na- 
tions which  we  won  after  two  world  wars. 
In  fact,  we  need  that  friendship  and  in- 
stituted cooperation  to  achieve  at  least  a 
normalization  of  our  relations  with  the  But- 
em  nations  and  ultimately  our  reconcilia- 
tion with  them. 

Sixth.  We  Ptart  from  the  premise  that  our 
efforts  to  achieve  the  political  unity  of  West- 
em  Europe,  efforts  which  may  some  day 
also  extend  to  the  field  of  security,  will  not 
bar  or  obstmct  the  by  far  longer  roM  of 
putting  all  of  Europe  together  again.  Never- 
theless we  have  experienced  that,  as  any  ad- 
ditional achievement  of  Westem  European 
Integration  Is  concemed— and  I  do  consider 
the  entry  of  Great  BriUln  and  others  into 
EEC  as  an  addition  which  Indispensably  has 
to  be  achieved— tenacious  pragmatism  serves 
the  politiOBl  unification  of  Westem  Europe 
categorically  better  than  verbal  hunting  foe 
structural  perfection. 

Let  me  please  mention  at  the  end  of  this 
list  of  six  cornerstones  of  our  foreign  po- 
litical architecture  that  it  is  identical  with 
what  I  pointed  out  to  my  own  parliament 
2  weeks  ago — meeting  with  approval  also 
from  the  benches  of  the  opposition. 

The  twin  concept  of  detente  and  security, 
pursued  Jointly  and  emphasized  expressly 
at  each  of  its  semi-annual  meetings,  and  im- 
plemented in  concreto  by  the  Alliance,  is 
manifested,  for  Instance,  also  by  the  bilateral 
SALT  negotiations  on  which  your  adminis- 
tration not  only  keeps  informed  the  allies, 
including  us,  but  consults  them  carefully. 

Other  manifestations  are  the  quadripar- 
tite talks  on  the  sensitive  Berlin  problem, 
a  problem  fraught  with  risks;  the  negotia- 
tions and  drafts  between  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland:  the  probes  initiated  by  many  West- 
em allies  with  many  Eastern  countries  con- 
cerning the  questions  of  mutual  balanced 
reductions  not  only  of  the  expenditure  for 
weapons  but  also  of  the  numbers  of  tanks, 
troops  and  aircraft;  the  explorations  of  both 
sides  as  to  the  poeslWllties  of  bringing  about 
a  conference  on  European  security  and  to 
the  possibilities  that  could  be  exploited  at 
such  a  conference;  and  also  of  course  the 
Amerloan  efforts  and  those  of  others  con- 
cerning the  stabilization  of  the  New  East. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  twin  concept  is 
also  manifested  by  the  Intensification  of  the 
defense  effort  by  a  defense  improvement 
program  for  NATO  agreed  upon  In  Brussels 
in  December  last  year  by  the  European  NATO 
countries — I  repeat  the  European  NATO 
countries:  this  is  a  point  of  particular  im- 
portance, namely,  that  the  European  allies 
have  achieved  an  addition  to  the  joint  de- 
fense posture  fust  among  themselves. 

The  twin  concept,  last  but  not  least.  Is 
also  manifested  by  the  common  thought  that 
transition  from  confrontation  to  cooperation 
will  hardly  be  possible  unless  the  arms  race 
is  curbed  and  the  weaj>ons  ao'senals  are  ul- 
timately reduced.  This  goal  is  of  pre-eminent 
interest  to  my  Government.  For  the  time 
being,  it  \B  true:  world-wide  total  disarma- 
ment is  still  a  long  way  off.  But  projects  of 
arms  limitation  and  arms  control  designed  to 
slow  down  the  arms  race  and  to  subject  it  to 
agreed  rules  are  more  urgent,  more  realistic 
and  also  more  useful  than  ever  before. 

Each  of  these  points  shows  that  on  the  one 
hand  those  concemed  feel  sufllclently  secure 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  into  talks,  while 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  unable  to  Imagine 
the  achievement  of  results  without  con- 
tinued security  efforts,  or — In  other  wording: 
without  continued  equilibrium. 

All  the  examples  mentioned  here  show 
clearly  that  the  German  foreign  and  security 
policies  are  an  integral  part  of  the  whole.  No 
allied  government — neither  in  Paris  nor  in 
Rome,  neither  in  London  nor  In  BrusaeK, 
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neither  In  The  Hague  nor  In  OtUwa  nor  in 
Washington — sees  things  different  from  what 
I  have  Just  said. 

To  me,  the  most  Impressive  feature  about 
the  NATO  CouncU  Meeting  in  Brussels  In 
pccember  1970  was,  that  every  point  vis  a  vis 
the  East — ranging  from  Berlin  to  MBFR — 
that  was  Included  into  the  NATO  Council 
communique  had  been  presented  in  the 
Council  before  being  adopted  and  edited  in 
detail,  by  one  single  foreign  secretary,  at  the 
game  time  acting  on  behalf  of  the  UJ3.  gov- 
ernment, ihe  French  government,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  UK  government,  namely  by 
Sir  Douglas  Home.  This  was  Indeed  impres- 
live,  seeing  an  agreed  common  position  of 
Jour  major  powers  of  the  West  presented  to 
that  body  item  by  item.  Sure,  some  minor 
changes  were  made  then,  some  editing  on 
details  was  done,  which  is  the  usual  proce- 
dure If  the  ideas  of  other  people  have  to  be 
tccommodated  also. 

But  let  me  refer  to  one  Important  step 
taken  at  this  NATO  Council  meeting  that 
took  place  eight  weeks  ago.  Quite  a  start  was 
made  by  the  West  Europeans  among  them- 
■elvee  not  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Euro- 
pean NATO  partners  have  mutually  agreed 
on  a  substantial  additional  financial  effort 
but  also  to  the  extent  that  this  "European 
Defense  Improvem,ent  Program"  (EDIP)  con- 
stitutes a  promising  political  element  of  fu- 
ture European- American  relations  and,  above 
•11,  a  very  promising  element  of  European 
cooperation  even  without  our  big  brother 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  French 
have  also  commenced  if  only  on  a  low  scale 
to  partially  participate  In  that  Joint  venture. 
And  mentioning  this  I  take  the  liberty  to 
lay  that  Oerman  cooperation  with  the 
French  in  the  military  field  of  security  is  to- 
day better  and  closer  than  it  has  been 
through  many,  many  years  before. 

The  European  side  thereby  has  established 
a  decisive  psychological  prerequisites  to  en- 
able the  US  administration  to  state  In  Brus- 
sels that  the  substance  of  US  military 
presence  in  Europe  wlU  not  be  changed.  We 
Oermans  do  take  a  certain  pride  in  the  fact 
that  this  condition  was  brought  about  to  a 
major  degree  by  the  political  and  diplomatic 
efforts  of  the  Germany  Federal  Government. 
But  I  also  must  mention  the  very  Important 
role  of  the  Dutch  Government  and  its  De- 
fense Minister  Wim  den  Toom  and  the  fact 
that  Denis  Healy — then  British  Secretary  of 
Defense — had  the  initial  idea  and  started 
the  whole  thing  shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
Labour  Government  In  London. 

There  Is  the  argument  that  can  be  heard 
occasionally  In  my  country  that  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  once  it  had  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  use  of  force,  might  with- 
draw from  the  Alliance,  might  scrap  the 
Bundeewehr,  or  other  simplicities  and  na- 
Ivette  along  these  lines.  This,  of  couree,  is 
sheer  nonsense.  I  can  assure  you  that  there 
la  no  party  or  group  or  person  of  importance 
in  the  Federal  Republic  which  would  heed 
such  destructive  Ideas. 

Finally  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  few 
political  spokesmen  In  your  country.  I  can 
understand  the  view  of  some  Senators  who 
think,  for  various  domestic  reasons,  that  the 
08  troop  levels  in  Europe  should  be  reduced. 
I  am  glad  that  the  president  has  explicitly 
dlsa^eed  with  such  views  and  stated  to  the 
Alliance  his  will  to  substantially  maintain 
the  US  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on 
the  continental  soil  of  Europe — with  the  im- 
portant and  welcomed  exception  that  reduc- 
tions could  be  brought  about  between  West 
and  East  on  a  mutual  and  balanced  basis. 
If  there  Is  the  argument  that  the  Oer- 
ttan-Sovlet  treaty — once  it  will  have  been 
ratlfled,  that  is  to  laij  once  a  satisfactory 
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Berlin  settlement  will  have  been  achieved, 
and  once  the  treaty  with  the  Poles  will  be- 
come effective — would  make  it  superfluous 
for  the  US  to  play  its  role  in  Europe,  then 
one  has  to  know  that  this  is  Just  an  argu- 
ment but  not  the  motivation.  We  all  know 
that  the  motivations  have  not  been  caused 
by  Brandt's  Ostpolitlk  since  they  are  much 
older  and  have  been  voiced  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  years.  Among  their  promoters  one 
finds  important  and  respectable  men  whose 
Ideas,  however,  we  cannot  accept  In  the  In- 
terest of  our  own  security  and.  as  we  believe 
also  In  the  Interest  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  itself. 

The  partners  of  our  alliance  agree  upon 
a  number  of  principles.  Although  this  is 
true — KOd.  it  will  remain  so — we  all  know 
that  there  aure  issues  on  which  different 
opinions  may  arise.  Common  policies  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  disturbed  by  differ- 
ences regarding  details.  Let  me  give  two  ex- 
amples. For  instance:  As  the  Oerman 
Ostpolitlk  Is  being  debated  In  this  country 
and  as  some  people  have  very  critical  views 
on  it,  on  the  other  side  people  in  my  coun- 
try as  in  other  European  countries  discusa 
the  American  commitment  and  activities  in 
South-East  Asia. 

To  give  another  example:  My  friend  Mel- 
vin  Laird  and  officials  in  yotir  country  are 
debating  the  possibility  of  "sero  draft".  In 
this  context,  I  should  like  to  stress  that  we 
Germans  and  we  Europeans  have  not  In  mind 
to  come  to  anything  like  "zero  draft".  We  do 
not  think  that  any  similar  decision  by  a 
European  government  would  be  useful  for 
European  security.  The  Oerman  and  Eu- 
ropean governments  might  have  a  txaxd  time 
to  meet  their  domestic  public  opinion  In  a 
situation  like  "zero  draft"  In  the  USA.  Never- 
theless we  fully  understand  the  trend  In 
your  country.  Let  me  wind  up  my  address  by 
saying  that  In  any  case  my  aox)emment  xoill 
in  its  foreign  and  security  policies  obey  the 
necessities.  It  will  at  the  same  time  riot  un- 
derrate the  opportunities  and  it  will  not  let 
any  chances  go  by  without  probing  them. 
When  I  quoted  George  Washington  at  the 
beginning  you  may  have  thought  I  intended 
to  show  off  by  demonstrating  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  historical  basis  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  but  I  did  so  to  make  it  plain  how 
vital  the  American/West  European  interde- 
pendencies  are  today — be  It  for  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  our  common  security 
or  be  It  for  the  contlniied  attempt  to  ease 
East/West  tension  from  such  a  basis. 

America  would  cease  to  play  its  necessary 
role  as  a  u>orld  power  preserving  world  peace, 
if  it  ever  should  leave  Europe  in  an  unbal- 
anced status  vis-a-vis  the  capabilities,  in- 
tentions and  will  of  the  other  global  power 
and  vice  versa:  as  America  of  our  days — far 
away  from  the  time  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine— is  no  longer  invulnerable,  the  USA 
cannot  preserve  its  ovm  security  uHthout  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  Europe. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  again  draw  on  his- 
tory. Almost  one  hundred  and  fiity  years 
ago,  an  Important  cornerstone  of  American 
foreign  pKJilcy  was  placed  in  the  form  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Historians  tell  us,  the  real 
initiator  of  this  doctrine  was  not  an  Ameri- 
can but  an  Englishman:  the  then  British 
foreign  minister  George  Canning. 

In  order  to  establish  the  world  political 
context  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Canning 
coined  the  nowadays  famous  aentence: 

"I  bad  to  call  a  new  world  into  existence 
in  order  to  restore  the  balance  In  the  old 
one." 

We  people  of  today  need  not  create  a  new 
world:  it  la  our  will  to  dynamically  main- 
tain the  existing  balance  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  use  of  the  existing  opportuni- 
ties— and  to  do  this  not  separately  but 
Jointly. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION  CHAIR- 
MAN HAMPTON  GIVEN  GOOD 
MARKS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TXNNX8SKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  popular  columnist,  Joseph  Young  of 
the  Washington  Star,  an  authority  on 
career  service  in  Government,  in  a  recent 
column  assessed  the  record  of  Chairman 
Robert  Hampton  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Mr.  Young  praises  the  work  of  Chair- 
man Hampton,  Commissioners  Lud  An- 
dolsek  and  James  Johnson,  and  the  ca- 
pable executive  director,  Nicholas  Ogan- 
ovic,  for  their  work  in  modernizing  the 
Government's  personnel  system  and 
practices  and  the  strengtoiing  of  em- 
ployees' rights  in  Government. 

During  my  service  over  many  years  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  0£Qces 
and  Housing  Appropriations,  which  in- 
cluded the  Civil  Service  Commission,  It 
was  my  privilege  to  know  and  evaluate 
the  Chairmen  of  this  Commission,  and  I 
want  to  say  that  Bob  Hampton  is  one  of 
the  finest  Chairmen  of  all  times. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  Important  subject,   I  insert  this 
column  in  the  Record  : 
CrviL  Sekvicx  Commission  Givxn  Good  Masks 
DtTKiMO  Hampton's  Tbnttsx 
(By  Joseph  Young) 
At  the  2-year  mark,  It  seems  a  good  time 
to  assess  the  performance  thus  far  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  under  the  Nixon 
administration . 

All  things  considered,  the  CSC's  perform- 
ance \inder  the  fine  leadership  of  Chairman 
Robert  Hampton,  ably  assisted  by  Commla- 
Bloners  Lud  Andolsek  and  James  Johnson, 
has  been  surprisingly  good. 

Surprisingly  because  the  CSC  previously 
had  been  headed  by  another  excellent  chair- 
man, John  Macy,  under  whose  shadow  Hamp- 
ton had  served  as  the  Republican  member 
in  the  Democratic  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Kenney  and  Johnson. 

QtTxsnoN  or  tottgrnxss 
When  Hampton  was  named  by  Nixon  to 
take  over  the  chairmanship,  there  were  peo- 
ple around  town,  including  government 
union  leaders,  federal  personnel  officials  and 
members  of  Congress,  who  privately  won- 
dered whether  Hampton  had  the  toughness 
and  the  leadership  abUitles  to  adequately 
take  the  place  of  Macy. 

Hampton  didn't  take  long  to  convince 
most  people  that  he  did. 

The  CSC  under  his  leadership  and  that  of 
the  associate  commissionera.  plua  the  fine 
professional  staff  headed  by  executive  direc- 
tor Nicholas  Oganovlc,  has  accomplished 
much  these  last  two  years  In  the  way  of 
modernizing  the  government's  personnel  sys- 
tem and  practices  as  well  as  strengthening 
employes'  rights  and  benefits. 

The  C3C  has  iU  faults,  of  course.  What 
agency  hasn't?  But  it  generally  has  the  re- 
spect and  trust  of  government  employe  un- 
ions, members  of  Congress  and  federal  per- 
sonnel ofllclals.  The  CSC  sometimes  may 
move  too  slowly  for  some  and  may  appear 
to  be  overcautious  on  occaalon.  but  Its  over- 
all record  Is  a  good  one. 
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Under  Hampton's  leadership,  the  CSC  haa 
played  a  major  role  In  strengthening  the 
government's  labor-management  relations 
program  and  further  Improvements  soon  will 
be  annoiuiced. 

The  government's  grievance  and  appeals 
system  has  been  streamlined,  with  greater 
safeguards  given  employes  to  assure  more 
Impartial  and  expeditious  hearings. 

PAT    COMPARABILITT 

The  CSC  worked  closely  with  Rep.  Morris 
Udall,  D-Arlz.  and  other  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committees  and  congressional  leaders  to 
secure  enactment  of  the  new  semi-automatic 
federal  white-collar  pay  system  In  which 
salaries  will  be  adjusted  annually  without 
having  to  be  approved  by  Congress.  It  as- 
sures federal  pay  comparability  with  Indus- 
try. 

Liberalized  retirement  benefits  were  en- 
acted into  law,  with  the  support  of  the  CSC. 

The  government  increased  its  contributions 
to  federal  health  Insurance  premiums — to  40 
percent  from  the  previous  25  percent — as  a 
result  of  a  law  approved  by  Congress  with 
CSC  support. 

These  laws  could  not  have  been  enacted 
without  the  CSC's  active  support. 

There  have  been  rumblings  of  political 
clearances  required  for  choice  federal  career 
Jobs  and  this  has  happened  in  some  Instances. 
But  these  have  been  the  exception  to  the 
rule  and  the  CSC  has  succeeded  In  prevent- 
ing any  broad  or  centralized  political  assault 
on  federal  career  jKisltlons. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  programs,  although  not  as 
fast  as  minority  group  employes  or  the  CSC 
Itself  would  like.  But  If  the  progress  Is  slow, 
the  gains  are  steady. 

With  the  commission's  strong  support,  the 
financial  stability  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  was  assured  when  Congress  ap- 
proved the  law  providing  for  annual  appro- 
priations to  prevent  the  fund  from  going 
bankrupt. 

OrnCE     FOR     COMPLAINTS 

The  CSC  also  has  set  up  a  complaints  of- 
fice to  which  federal  employes  may  take  their 
complaints  on  agency  personnel  actions. 

Another  CSC  accomplishment  Is  a  pro- 
gram to  open  up  better  career  opportunities 
for  lower -salaried  employes  by  abolishing  the 
use  of  federal  service  entrance  exazns  (usually 
given  college  graduates)  In  making  promo- 
tions. 

Also,  the  CSC  has  expanded  the  govern- 
ment's occupational  health  program  to  pro- 
vide on-the-job  preventive  and  emergency 
health  treatment  to  employes  through  clinics 
In  various  federal  buildings. 

While  government  employe  union  leaders 
have  their  share  of  differences  with  the  com- 
mission, they  nevertheless  have  the  feeling 
that  the  CSC  under  Hampton  usually  Is  fair 
and  sympathetic  with  their  problems  and 
has  a  generally  progressive  outlook  on  fed- 
eral personnel  policies  and  benefits. 


SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARINO 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  govern- 
mental flnEincing  is  not  a  subject  that  Is 
easily  comprehended  by  the  average 
citizen.  One  thing  is  clear,  however,  to 
most  citizens — more  tuid  more  money  is 
paid  in  Federal  taxes  while  the  State  and 


city  officials  And  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  find  the  tax  sources  to  support 
their  needs. 

Last  month  we  gained  new  hope  when 
the  President  proposed  a  program  for 
special  revenue  sharing.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  has  selected  the  area 
of  law  enforcement  as  the  subject  of  his 
first  such  program. 

Of  all  the  frustrations  of  governmental 
officials  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  per- 
haps the  greatest  is  the  lack  of  ability 
to  allocate  adequate  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  citizens  from  criminal  activity. 
The  enactment  of  the  proposal  forwarded 
to  us  today  will  provide  more  Federal 
assistance  in  this  critical  area  of  gov- 
ernmental responsibility. 

In  enacting  legislation  to  create  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration— LEIAA — in  1968,  the  Congress 
recognized  that  "law  enforcement  ef- 
forts must  be  better  coordinated,  intensi- 
fied, and  made  more  effective  at  all  levels 
of  government."  To  achieve  that  goal, 
the  legislation  provided  that  States  could 
receive  Federal  money  for  their  law  en- 
forcement efforts  if  a  plan  was  adopted 
by  the  State,  approved  by  LEAA,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  non-Federal  funds 
for  financing  some  percent  of  the  proj- 
ects to  be  carried  out.  The  response  by 
the  States  has  been  impressive,  but  if  the 
alms  of  that  program  are  to  be  achieved, 
then  greater  fiexibility  in  planning  and 
financing  must  be  achieved.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  President's  proposal. 

Permitting  the  use  of  Federal  rev- 
enues for  100  percent  of  the  costs  of 
many  law  enforcement  efforts,  and  elim- 
inating the  need  for  LEAA  approval  of 
a  State  plan,  this  proposal  can  have  a 
meaningful  effect  on  the  wsir  against 
crime  across  the  country.  I  give  it  my 
full  suwx)rt. 


THE  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


FARM  PROGRAM 


HON.  ELIGIO  de  la  GARZA 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  such 
discussions  of  the  Nation's  farm  problems 
as  that  held  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
yesterday  are  of  tremendous  value  In 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  whole  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  to  these  problems. 

A  healthy  agriculture  is  an  absolutely 
basic  ingredient  of  a  healthy  economy. 
Unfortunately  our  farmers  are  not  at 
present  In  a  state  of  economic  health.  In 
actual  fact  they  are  in  dire  straits.  I 
realize  that  urban  areas  also  face  serious 
problems.  But  it  has  alwasrs  been  true 
in  our  Nation  that  city  dwellers  benefit 
when  farmers  are  doing  well. 

Fortunately  we  have  in  this  body  Mem- 
bers who  imderstand  this  fact  and  who 
are  Intimately  acquainted  with  all  as- 
pects of  the  farm  problem.  It  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  my  purpose  to 
work  with  them  in  every  way  I  can  to 
achieve  economic  health  for  those  who 
provide  our  food  imd  fiber. 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Chase  Manhatten  Bank,  Mr.  David 
Rockefeller,  delivered  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  important  speech  before  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Association  in  New 
York.  In  order  to  make  this  speech 
more  widely  available  to  my  colleagues 
I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  of  David  Rockefeller  is 
important  not  only  because  of  the  source 
but  also  because  of  the  substantive  com- 
ment. It  is  particularly  timely  in  that  the 
Congress  is  now  reassessing  a  whole  se- 
ries of  regional  development  programs 
in  order  to  determine  what  the  outlines 
should  be  for  any  new  legislation  in  this 
domestic  field.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  as  well  as  the  Appala- 
chian Commission  and  the  Alaska  Field 
Committee.  In  the  course  of  this  the 
Congress  Is  looking  for  good  ideas  from 
every  source  and  should  surely  enter- 
tain those  of  such  a  distinguished  spokes- 
man In  the  private  sector. 

The  Rockefeller  speech  treats  the 
whole  question  of  what  business  and  fi- 
nancial Institutions  might  be  appropri- 
ate to  help  solve  urban  problems  with  an 
eye  toward  the  creation  of  new  towns 
and  new  independent  communities. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  general  proposition 
of  majssive  private  sector  participation  in 
public  sector  problem  solving. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Davh)  Rockzitller,  Chaoiuan  of 

TKE  Board,  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 

Before  Regional  Plan  Association,  New 

York,  Pebrtjary  16,  1971. 

I  appreciate  enormously  the  geoerous  rec- 
ognition that  has  been  given  this  evening  to 
the  things  I've  tried  to  do  toward  improving 
this  city  that  we  all  love  so  much,  even 
though  It  causes  us  anxiety. 

To  Xye  singled  out  for  acclaim  by  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association  is  a  heartening  trib- 
ute. Indeed,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  you. 
Rusty  Crawford,  and  all  your  fine  associates. 

I  should  warn  you,  though,  that  you  may 
be  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent  at 
these  annual  dinners.  My  brother  Nelson  was 
the  speaker  at  last  year's  affair,  and  I  my- 
self have  that  honor  tonight.  I  Just  wander 
whether  you  are  aware  that  there  are  three 
more  Rockefeller  brothers. 

Actually,  father  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
this  association.  At  one  time,  he  stipulated 
that  funds  he  provided  for  land  acquisition 
and  an  extension  of  the  Palisades  Inter- 
state Park  System,  In  the  area  north  ct  the 
George  Washington  Bridge,  be  used  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  First  Regional  Plan  of 
1929. 

When  Nelson  originally  ran  for  governor, 
I  suspect  he  had  occasion  to  feel  sorry  that 
father  was  so  self-effacing.  He  found  to  his 
dismay  that  the  name  most  frequently  as- 
sociated with  Palisades  Park  was  Harrlman. 

Seeling  David  Proet  here  this  evening  as 
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msster-of-ceremonles  reminds  me  that  my 
place  on  the  program  had  improved  con- 
liderably  since  we  last  met.  On  that  occa- 
sion, David  invited  me  to  appear  on  his  TV 
gbow,  and  of  course,  I  was  happy  to  accept. 
I  didn't  mind  so  much  waiting  In  the  wings 
while  he  Interviewed  two  famous  Hollywood 
^tors— but  I  did  think  David  carried  the 
"upstaging"  bit  a  UtUe  too  far  when  he  then 
brought  on  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden. 

As  Rusty  Crawford  can  testify,  it  is  par- 
ticularly reassuring  these  days  for  a  banker 
to  hear  anybody  say  nice  things  about  him 
becatise,  frankly,  in  these  Inflationary  times, 
we  have  been  getting  far  more  brickbats 
than  bouquets. 

Prom  time  to  time,  I  am  asked  what  I 
think  about  inflation,  and  I've  never  been 
able  to  Improve  upon  Milton  Berle's  defini- 
tion. Inflation,  he  said,  is  when  people's 
money  won't  buy  what  it  did  during  the  de- 
pression when  they  didn't  have  much  of  It 

anyway. 

Bankers  have  been  forcefully  reminded  of 
Inflation's  Impact  by  several  recent  develop- 
ments, including  the  soaring  cost  of  building 
and  outflttlng  new  branches — and  you  know 
how  many  of  those  are  opening  up  all  the 
time.  One  survey  showed  recently  that  our 
Avenue  of  the  Americas  now  has  more  banks 
than  bars. 

Some  pec^le,  I'm  afraid,  would  not  look 
upon  that  as  a  forward  step  In  regional 
planning. 

Some  friends  and  I  were  discussing  urban 
planning  recently  while  watching  the  tele- 
vision coverage  of  Apollo  14.  One  of  the  group 
raised  the  question  why,  since  we  can  put 
men  on  the  moon,  we  cannot  solve  our  urban 
problems  which  are  so  much  closer  at  hand. 

"The  explanation  is  simple,"  said  another. 
"We  know  where  the  moon  Is!" 

In  reflecting  on  this  comment,  I  couldn't 
help  feeUng  that  It  pretty  well  summed  up 
the  difficulty  we  have  in  coming  to  grips 
with  that  tangled  complex  of  problems  we 
call  "The  Urban  Crisis." 

As  the  Regional  Plan  Association  found 
out  early  in  Its  very  useful  life,  the  urban 
crisis  is  not  Just  a  single  problem.  Rather  It 
is  a  kind  of  witches'  brew  blended  from  aU 
the  major  ills  of  our  time — Inadequate  edu- 
cational systems,  hard-core  unemployment, 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  antiquated 
transportation,  shameful  housing,  insuffi- 
cient public  faclliUes.  and  all  the  rest. 

This  evening  I'd  like  to  touch  briefly  on 
some  of  the  problems  we  face — problems  that 
have  been  starkly  delineated  In  the  Associa- 
tion's recent  and  comprehensive  second  re- 
gional plan.  Then  I'd  like  to  explore  a  con- 
cept of  development  and  financing  that 
seems  to  me  to  have  application  not  only  to 
our  urban  areas  but  also  to  the  exciting 
development  of  "new  towns"  and  "satellite 
cities." 

I  should  tell  you  at  the  outset  that  I  per- 
sonally am  not  a  devotee  of  the  new  fashion 
or  Utban  pessimism.  This  Is  the  dispirited 
and  disillusioned  cult  that  never  ceases  to 
predict  an  early  end  to  all  our  cities.  Such 
an  attitude.  In  my  Judgment,  does  much  less 
than  Justice  to  the  thousands  of  dedicated 
civil  servants,  determined  businessmen  and 
concerned  citizens  who  have  opted  for  en- 
terprise and  ingenuity  as  their  response  to  a 
troubled  era.  To  me.  It  wovild  be  both  im- 
practical and  unthinkable  to  surrender  to 
frustration  at  a  time  when  there  Is  so  much 
constructive  work  to  be  done. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  how  difficult  It  Is  for  the 
average  citizen  to  see  the  urban  crisis  In 
perspective.  Perhaps  It  helps  if  we  think  of 
the  United  States  as  two  broad  geographical 
areas. 

One  is  rural  America,  a  region  so  huge 
that,  if  It  were  a  septarate  coimtry,  it  would 
rank  in  area  as  the  world's  ninth  largest. 
Tet,  at  the  same  time,  a  region  so  lew  In 
Income  that,  by  Itself,  It  would  be  the  world's 
•Izth  largest  underdeveloped  nation. 
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This  rural  America  contains  the  highest 
proportion  of  our  poverty,  the  lowest  average 
per  capita  Income,  the  most  Inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  educational  opportunity,  and 
the  bulk  of  America's  inadequate  housing. 

The  second  geographical  element  consists 
of  six  large  urban-and-suburban  sprawls: 
The  Boston-Washington  corridor  down  the 
Atlantic  seaboard;  from  Buffalo  along  the 
Oreat  Lakes  beyond  Chicago;  the  spill-out  of 
Los  Angeles  engulfing  over  half  the  Cali- 
fornia Paciflc;  the  Plorlda  spread;  the  At- 
lanta-Piedmont crescent;  and  the  Port 
Worth-Dallas-Houston  complex. 

Statistics  confirm  the  pattern  that  the 
nation's  urban  areas  accommodate  70%  of 
all  Americans  on  about  10%  of  the  land. 

Thus,  in  our  rural  areas,  we  have  more 
room  than  people— more  than  enough  space 
to  expand,  together  with  a  need  for  the  ad- 
vantages that  business  and  Industry  can 
provide. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  urban 
areas  with  far  more  people  than  room.  In 
these  areas,  we  have  seen  haphazard  growth 
in  which  social  Ills  tend  to  multiply. 

Olven  these  disparities,  it  Is  only  natural 
to  ask:  why  don't  we  get  people  to  move 
from  congested  metropolitan  centers  to 
sparsely  settled  rural  areas? 

In  a  regimented  society  that  might  be  a 
good  way  to  do  it,  but  It  is  hardly  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

Though  romantics  may  still  dream  of  the 
glories  of  small-town  life,  thousands  of 
Americans  continue  by  preference  to  poiu" 
Into  our  great  urban  regions  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unparalleled  opportunities  they 
do.  In  fact,  offer.  To  the  country  lover,  it 
may  seem  surprising  that  nearly  all  the  in- 
crease in  our  national  population,  over  the 
past  decade,  took  place  in  metropolitan 
areas — in  some  central  cities  and  especially 
In  the  suburbs. 

In  view  of  this  trend  and  because  of  the 
huge  Investment  we  have  in  our  existing 
cities,  it  Is  the  height  of  folly  to  think — as 
some  do — that  we  can  Ignore  the  refurbish- 
ing of  our  present  metropolitan  areas  In 
favor  of  creating  new  cities  away  from  the 
congested  corridors.  Realistically,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  do  both. 

Today  we  have  a  population  of  some  206 
million.  Projections  show  that  we  are  likely 
to  add  as  many  as  75  million  more  people 
by  the  end  of  this  century — ^less  than  30  years 
away.  While  this  represents  a  lower  rate  of 
population  growth  for  the  United  States  than 
in  the  past — and  is  substantially  lower  than 
that  of  the  developing  nations — It  still  means 
that  we  must  assimilate  vast  additional  num- 
bers of  people  m  our  cotintry.  In  short,  our 
urban  problems  will  grow,  not  diminish,  in 
the  remaining  decades  of  the  20th  century. 

Seldom  does  a  day  pass  that  we  don't  hear 
the  question:   "What's  the  solution?" 

But  I  wonder  If  a  more  realistic  query 
wouldn't  be:  "What's  the  best  approach  to 
these  problems?" 

Experiences  I  have  had  in  relation  to 
Morningside  Heights,  Lower  Manhattan  and 
urban  activities  of  our  own  bank  In  recent 
years  suggest  that  the  right  approach  is  aU- 
important. 

I  might  add.  parenthetically,  that  this  les- 
son on  the  proper  approach  was  reinforced, 
at  least  in  my  own  mind,  when  I  tried  to 
convince  some  of  my  associates,  at  our 
friendly  little  loan  company,  to  decorate  their 
offices  with  contemporary  art!  That's  a  Job 
that  definitely  calls  for  the  right  approach! 
At  any  rate,  in  approaching  urban  prob- 
lems, It  is  absolutely  vital  to  gain  the  co- 
operation of  three  elements:  private  busi- 
ness, government,  and  the  local  citizenry. 
Unless  these  three  can  reach  a  broad  con- 
sensus, even  the  finest  plan  will  become 
nothing  more  than  a  blu^rlnt  for  failure. 

I  believe  that  the  basic  task  of  urban  re- 
habilitation Is  one  for  private  enterprise.  But 
it  must  be  a  cooperative  venture.  Govern- 
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ment  must  lend  support  through  zoning, 
through  supplying  essential  services,  and 
through  tax  incentives.  Purthermore,  the 
goodwill  of  the  local  residents  and  thalr  con- 
currence in  the  program  is  an  indispensable 
Ingredient. 

Clearly,  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity has  a  growing  stake  In  the  economic 
health  of  our  cities.  Good  zoning,  traffic  con- 
trol and  adequate  water  supply  are  essential 
to  the  entire  community  but  they  also  bear 
directly  on  the  success  of  businesses  located 
there.  To  attract  and  retain  top  talent  wlll- 
iivg  to  live  and  work  In  our  cities,  business 
needs  progressive  community  leadership  that 
Is  alert  to  the  problems  which  exist  and  Is 
prepared  to  do  something  about  them. 

Conversely,  cities  need  the  help  of  business 
If  they  are  to  expand  Job  opportunities  and 
generate  an  adequate  tax  base.  During  this 
decade  of  the  Seventies,  we  must  create  Jobs 
In  the  United  States  for  abbut  a  million-and- 
a-half  men  and  women  who  will  be  entering 
the  labor  force  every  year.  Since  most  of 
these  Jobs  must  be  in  metropolitan  areas, 
where  the  population  is  concentrated,  a  basic 
function  of  any  city  must  be  to  encourage 
and  support  the  business  and  commercial 
activities  that  provide  its  economic  base. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  In  performing 
Its  primary  role  of  producing  goods  and  serv- 
ices efficiently,  business  is  accomplishing  a 
vital  function  of  great  public  Importance. 
Beyond  this,  however,  more  and  more  busi- 
nesses are  coming  to  recognize  that  they  have 
a  responsibility  to  assume  a  larger  share  of 
the  social  burden,  as  well,  hand-ln-hand  with 
government.  A  notable  recent  example  of 
business  initiative,  which  went  beyond  the 
conventional  role  of  a  strictly  profit-oriented 
project,  was  the  case  of  nine  commercial 
banks  which  are  cooperating  with  the  City 
In  providing  nearly  $75  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Waterside  housing  develop- 
ment, to  acconunodate  some  1,500  low-  and 
moderate-income  families,  on  a  novel  six- 
acre  platform  over  the  East  River. 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  an  expanding 
corporate  trend  toward  direct  participation 
In  community  Improvement  that  is  becom- 
ing nationwide  in  scope.  I  am  not  suggesting, 
of  course,  that  business  slnglehandedly — 
without  government  assistance — can  solve 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  However,  it  can 
take — and  Is  taking — a  livelier  Interest  and 
is  playing  a  larger  role.  And  I  believe  It  will 
do  even  more  a;  it  becomes  convinced  that 
its  efforts  will  receive  encouragement  and 
support  from  government  and  the  commu- 
nity. 

One  promising  area  for  future  collabora- 
tion between  public  and  private  sectors  Is  In 
the  existing  planning  and  development  of 
"new  towns"  and  "satellite  cities." 

I  say  exciting  because  this  represents  a 
dramatlcaUy  new  concept  of  urban  building. 
Look  at  any  of  our  present  towns  and  cities 
and  you  can  see  unmistakable  reflections  of 
the  way  they  were  built — piecemeal. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  have  an 
overall  concept  of  the  community  which  can 
shape  the  development  right  from  the  out- 
set. That,  m  essence.  Is  the  new  town  Idea. 
An  Imaginative  builder  comes  in  with  a  com- 
prehensive plan  and  works  out  the  details 
In  cooperation  with  local  government. 

The  location  of  the  community  center  Is 
carefully  selected.  Tou  don't  have  the  situa- 
tion many  of  us  are  famUlar  with  today 
where  one  municipality  waits  for  Its  neigh- 
bor to  provide  the  shopping  and  community 
facilities  for  both.  Housing  is  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  those  who  will  be  work- 
ing in  the  commxinlty  You  don't  run  Into 
situations  where  one  municipality  drags  Its 
feet,  hoping  the  next  town  will  prorlde  the 
low-  and  middle-income  housing,  while  It 
accommodates  only  the  well-to-do. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  about  a 
dozen  communities  started  which  can  be 
classlfled  as  "new  towns  " — that  Is,  politically 
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new  and  Independent  uniu  with  a  wide  range 
of  options  for  housing,  employment,  worship, 
education  and  recreation.  Perhaps  the  out- 
standing example  of  a  new  town  In  this 
country  is  Coltunbla.  Maryland,  halfway  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Washington.  Because 
Chase  Manhattan  participated  in  Its  con- 
struction financing,  I  have  followed  this  par- 
ticular "new  town'    with  special  Interest. 

Columbia  was  started  In  1983  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  1980.  By  that  time 
the  population — now  about  10,000 — should 
reach  110,000.  Of  Its  14,000  acres,  about  half 
ar !  for  residential  use.  A  quarter  of  the  land 
Is  for  open  space,  while  another  quarter  Is 
for  commercial  and  Industrial  purposes. 

A  core  community  Is  surrounded  by  what 
ultimately  will  be  a  dozen  tree-shaded  vil- 
lages. Each  village  has  been  subdivided  Into 
racially  Integrated  neighborhoods  of  about 
1,000  families,  with  homes  In  a  variety  of 
styles  and  prices,  clustered  around  churches, 
shops  and  schools.  There  are  transportation 
loops  around  the  villages  that  connect  with 
Columbia's  central  core.  Industrial  sites  are 
situated  on  the  outskirts  but  with  easy  ac- 
cess routes  to  residential  and  shopping  areas. 
Th*  city  is  designed  to  be  a  balanced  com- 
munity with  recreational  and  social  facul- 
ties to  satisfy  the  human  needs  of  urban 
living,  In  addition  to  the  businesses  which 
provide  employment  and  the  economic  base. 
Seeing  Columbia  evolve,  one  can  readily 
understand  the  growing  support  for  new 
towns  which  is  springing  up  all  across  the 
country. 

As  an  example,  the  National  Committee  on 
Urban  Growth  Policy  has  recommended  the 
creation  of  100  new  communities  the  size 
of  Columbia  and.  In  addition,  ten  new  cities 
of  at  least  one  million  people  each. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970  set  up  a  Community  Development 
Corporation  to  handle  the  financing  of  new 
communities,  and  provided  some  of  the  funds 
to  get  them  started.  These  steps  are  very 
much  In  the  right  direction,  but  the  fund- 
ing presently  available  is  still  far  below  the 
waterllne  of  adequacy  to  get  the  job  done. 
I  have  been  giving  considerable  thought 
as  to  how  the  process  of  promoting  new  towns 
can  be  expedited.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  additional  legislation  win  be 
required  as  well  as  added  financial  support. 
Specifically,  It  seems  to  me  that  two  steps 
are  needed. 

One  Is  a  mechanism  to  help  in  acquiring 
land  so  that  sufficiently  large  and  contiguous 
tracts  can  be  put  together.  In  the  case  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  few  parcels  could  not  be  acquired 
and  In  the  end  the  planners  ]\ist  had  to  de- 
sign the  city  around  them.  If  more  parcels 
had  been  held  out,  or  If  they  had  been  In 
more  critical  locations,  this  could  have  un- 
dercut the  whole  project.  7%e  chanclness 
related  to  land  acquisition  is  much  too  great 
as  things  now  stand. 

The  other  need  la  for  new  sources  of  fi- 
nancing to  provide  the  enormous  sums  re- 
quired before  new  towns  get  underway  and 
begin  collecting  revenue  on  their  own. 

To  take  care  of  both  these  needs,  I  would 
suggest  the  creation  of  two  corporations  na- 
tionwide in  scope:  one  public,  the  other 
private  or  quasi-public. 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  land  acquisi- 
tion— and  perhaps  provide  guidance  in  terms 
of  national  land-use  planning — we  need 
either  a  new  federal  agency  or  an  existing 
agency  supplied  with  special  additional  pow- 
ers for  planning  and  obtaining  sites  for  new 
towns. 

Such  an  agency  might  well  require  the 
power  of  eminent  domain.  But  sufficient  flex- 
ibility and  safeguards  should  be  built  In  so 
that  the  rights  and  desires  of  those  already 
living  In  proposed  sites  would  be  protected, 
an^.  so  that  there  would  be  no  improper  In- 
fringement on  states'  rights.  Whether  It  be 
an  Executive  branch  mechanism  or  a  crea- 
tion of  Congress  should  be  a  matter  for  sober 
reflection.  But  the  plan  would  call  for  a  fed- 
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eral  agency  with  the  ability  to  determine 
sites  and  projects  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  economic  needs  and  goals  of  the 
communities  Involved  as  well  as  those  of  the 
nation.  Thus,  a  single  agency  would  handle 
land  acquisition  and  site  location. 

The  second  agency,  either  private  or  quasi- 
public,  would  be  organized  on  a  non-profit 
basis,  to  provide  the  predevelopment  financ- 
ing. Possibly  a  new  kind  of  t>ank  could  be 
devised  which  would  seek  its  capital  from 
commercial  banks.  Insurance  companies,  in- 
dustry and  other  sources.  To  do  so,  the  new 
bank  would  need  to  offer  long-term  deljen- 
tures  with  a  modest  interest  return  that 
would  make  possible  full  development  of  a 
new  town,  and  yet  be  sufficiently  remunera- 
tive so  as  to  assure  a  continuing  flow  of 
capital  for  other  new  towTis.  If  the  new  com- 
munities are  well  conceived,  there  Is  every 
reason  why  the  bulk  of  the  capital  could 
come  from  private  sources. 

The  two  agencies  would  need  to  work  In 
close  cooperation  to  see  that  the  site  loca- 
tions of  new  towns  not  only  met  the  public 
standards  desired  for  national  growth  but 
also  to  make  sure  that  they  would  be  at- 
tractive to  residents  and  to  industry. 

Working  together,  these  two  agencies  could 
create  a  whole  series  of  new  Independent 
communities,  providing  adequate  housing  at 
reasonable  cost  and  bringing  together  both 
the  white  and  blue-collar  work  force  required 
for  industrial  expansion. 

Aside  from  the  building  of  new  towns,  the 
plan  I  have  outlined  could  readily  direct  in- 
vestment Into  existing  core  cities  where  our 
national  growth  policy  determined  that  pro- 
grams of  redevelopment  or  rehabilitation 
were  desirable. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  the 
harnessing  of  private  financing  sources, 
which  up  to  now  have  not  been  attracted 
by  urt>an  investment,  and  directing  them  Into 
responsible  urban  developments  that  are  not 
only  profitable  but  that  enhance  the  en- 
vironment as  well. 

Obviously,  the  building  of  new  towns  Is  an 
expensive  venture.  One  recent  study  esti- 
mates that  a  conununlty  the  size  of  Colum- 
bia might  cost  as  much  as  $50  million  in 
predevelopment  charges  alone — in  land  ac- 
quisition, planning  and  management,  and 
Infrastructure  such  as  streets  and  utilities. 
These  start-up  costs  are  the  very  ones  that 
the  developer  finds  so  burdensome  under 
present  conditions,  and  the  ones  that  the 
proposed  new  financing  agency  would  be  de- 
signed to  handle.  As  a  new  town  project 
moves  ahead,  it  can  obtain  funds  in  the  con- 
ventional money  market  or — in  the  case  of 
lower  income  housing — from  various  govern- 
ment programs  or  the  new  National  Cor- 
poration for  Housing  Partnerships.  But  the 
predevelopment  costs  are  the  big  roadblock. 
If  we  use  this  $50  million  as  a  base  figure, 
then  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Urban  Growth  Policy  for  100 
communities  of  Columbia's  size,  and  ten  of 
one  million  people  each,  could  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10  billion. 

Standing  by  Itself,  this  is  an  Imposing 
figure,  indeed.  Yet  it  is  less  than  half  of  what 
we  have  already  spent  on  the  man-ln-space 
program.  And  as  great  as  the  benefits  from 
that  program  have  lieen,  I  believe  that  the 
advantages  of  new  town  development — cer- 
tainly In  human  terms — could  be  incalcul- 
ably greater. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
in  tackling  urban  problems,  we  should  keep 
five  points  in  mind ; 

First,  that  because  these  problems  are  so 
closely  Interrelated,  they  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  overall  national  goals  and  guid- 
ance. 

Second,  that  federal  and  state  assistance 

must   be   closely   coordinated    to   stimulate 

responsible  local  action  and  serve  the  best 

long-run  Interests  of  the  overall  community. 

Third,  that  the  amount  of  state  and  local 
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building  and  rebuilding  required  is  so  vast 
that  It  will  make  necessary  the  expenditure 
of  a  steadily  increasing  share  of  our  total 
national  Income.  Both  private  and  puUic 
funds  win  be  needed.  Since  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities are  already  straining  their  taxing 
powers.  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  bear  a  larger  share  than  in  the 
past.  That  Is  why  I  personally  applaud  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  proposal  for  what  he  calls 
"general  revenue  sharing."  The  idea  of  giving 
local  governments  greater  flexibility  in 
spending  a  larger  portion  of  federal  tax  rev- 
enues on  urban  development  is  eminently 
sound,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  President's 
approach  would  eventually  find  the  broadly- 
based  support  It  deserves  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Fourth,  that  it  Is  Imperative  for  any  new 
town  or  redevelopment  project  to  include 
enough  profitable  activities,  whether  in 
housing,  commercial  development  or  indus- 
try to  generate  tax  revenues  sufficient  to 
make  the  project  viable  with  a  minimum 
of  public  subsidy. 

Fifth  and  finally,  that  the  task  of  refur- 
bishing our  existing  core  cities  and  building 
new  towns  can  best  be  accomplished  If  pub- 
lic and  private  efforts  are  creatively  com- 
bined In  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  support 
of  the  community. 

In  shaping  our  cities  of  the  future,  we 
are  limited  only  by  the  Intensity  of  cur 
concern,  the  reach  of  our  inquiring  minds, 
and  the  strength  of  our  determination  to 
provide  a  better  life  for  all  our  citizens. 


NEW8DAY  COMMENDS  HUMPHREY- 
REUSS  REVENUE  SHARmO  BILL 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Long 
Island's  Newsday,  In  a  February  24, 1971, 
editorial  discusses  several  features  of  the 
Humphrey-Reuss  approach  to  revmue 
sharing.  Notably,  the  editorial  singles 
out  for  favorable  comment  the  ideas  of 
linking  revenue  sharing  with  State  and 
local  government  reform,  and  of  encour- 
aging States  without  income  taxes  to 
adopt  them.  I  and  16  other  Members- 
Mr.  CAKifiY,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Ehberg,  Mr. 
Frasek,  Mr.  HARRUfCTON,  Mr.  Haicltok, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Nbdzi,  Mr. 
Obit,  Mr.  Podkll,  Mr.  Reis,  Mr.  Tm- 
ifAK,  and  Mr.  Yathon — have  cosponsored 
H.R.  4617,  the  Humphrey-Reuss  revenue 
sharing  bill. 

The  text  of  the  Newsday  editorial 
f  c^ows : 

A  Plus  fos  Rkyknttx  Shabino 
Two  years  ago  a  federal  commission  recom- 
mended Washington  pay  aU  welfare  costs 
and  the  states  assume  the  burden  of  financ- 
ing education.  The  report  happily  was  not 
filed  and  forgotten. 

It  is  reflected  In  some  of  the  Ideas  on 
revenue  sharing  being  advanced  on  the  Hill 
by  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Htunphrey  (D-Mlnn.)  and 
Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wls.).  Both  men 
have  testified  before  a  Joint  congressional 
committee  that  they  favor  the  gradual  as- 
sumption of  welfare  costs  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. And  they  have  sponsored  a  reve- 
nue-sharing bill  that  would  make  it  easier 
for  states  to  relieve  the  local  property  tax 
of  the  cost  of  education. 

Testifying  before  the  same  Joint  ootn- 
mlttee,  an  administration  spokesman  called 
the  Humphrey-Reues  measure  a  "good  bill." 
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Xbe  two  Democrats,  In  turn,  Indicated  they 
we  oi>en  to  compromise.  Said  Humphrey: 
"We  cannot  permit  a  stalemate  between 
Congress  and  the  administration  on  this 
Issue."  This  aura  of  statesmanship  may  not 
long  endure.  But  its  very  appearance  is  a 
sign  that  consciousness  of  the  state  and  local 
tax  crisis  is  being  forced  on  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches. 

New  York's  Republican  lawmakers  In 
Washington  must  not  automatically  fall  In 
behind  the  administration's  approach  to 
revenue  sharing,  which  would  deliver  money 
to  the  states  with  very  few  strings  attached. 
For  Hiunphrey  and  Reuss  have  demonstrated 
a  great  awareness  of  the  burdens  on  a 
state,  such  as  New  York,  that  has  tried  to 
meet  its  responsibilities. 

The  Humphrey-Reuss  bill  would  distrib- 
ute federal  money  to  the  states  under  a 
formula  that  would  count  the  Income  tax 
collected  In  a  state  twice  to  determine  its 
■bare  of  federal  funds.  Thus  a  state  with  a 
high  income  tax  would  receive  more  federal 
aid  than  a  state  with  no  income  tax  or  a 
low  one.  And  New  York  certainly  qualifies  as 
a  high  Income  tax  state. 

This  incentive  could  help  nudge  New  York 
Into  the  long  overdue  reform  in  the  way 
•ducatlon  Is  financed  In  the  state.  Tlie 
property  tax  vras  never  meant  to  carry  such 
a  heavy  burden.  In  addition.  It  is  an  unfair 
tax  because  it  is  almost  blind  in  Its  ability 
to  recognize  ability  to  pay.  The  cost  of  a 
basic  program  of  education  should  be  paid 
by  the  state  and  the  money  raised  through 
the  Income  tax,  which  Is  far  more  equitable 
since  it  is  graduated  to  reflect  relative  earn- 
ing power. 

Humphrey  and  Reuss  take  a  dear-eyed 
view  of  the  fallings  of  many  state  govern- 
ments. They  have  designed  a  very  sophisti- 
cated program  that  would  encourage  much- 
needed  reforms,  such  as  annual  legislative 
sessions  (some  state  legislatures  meet  only 
once  every  two  years)  and  tax  revision  such 
a*  the  necesBlty  changes  In  educational  fl- 
nandng  in  New  York.  In  advancing  their 
bill— and  especially  their  Ideas — ^they  have 
brightened  the  prospects  for  drafting  good 
revenue-sharing  legislation  this  year. 


TRANSPORTATION  PROGRESS  WITH 
SECRETARY  VOLPE 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or  MTW   HAKPSHDtX 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Txiesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Volpe  has  in  the 
2  years  since  taking  office  distinguished 
himself  not  (Xily  as  an  analyst  of  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  problems  but  also 
as  a  most  effective  problem  solver  in  the 
area  of  transportation. 

Cto  February  4,  1971,  Secretary  Volpe 
spoke  at  the  Transportation  Association 
of  America's  annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
of  his  remarks  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
»M  follows : 

DXPAETltUiT    or   TKANBPORTATION, 

Washington,  D.C. 
bcsaPTS  or  Rkmarks  bt  U.S.  Scckxtabt  or 

TXANSPOaXATlON   JOHN  A.  VOLPX 

I<t  me — at  the  outset — bring  you  the 
greeUngs  of  the  President.  He  sends  hU  beet 
wishes  for  a  successful  meeting.  As  you  w^ 
know,  he  Is  keenly  interested  In  transports- 
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tlon — perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent In  this  century.  He  clearly  detnonetrated 
this  Interest  and  concern  by  siibmlttlng  to 
Congress — and  successfully  achieving — major 
legislative  programs  for  aviation,  public  tran- 
sit, railroads  and  highways.  He  understands 
your  needs  and  the  p>eople8'  needs;  he  recog- 
nizes the  necessity  for  full-range,  long-term 
planning  if  we  are  ever  going  to  succeesfully 
match  resources  with  demands. 

And  I  must  say  that  reflecting  on  that 
great  State  of  the  Union  message,  his  under- 
standing of  our  other  many  needs  Is  clearly 
evident. 

It  is  a  bold  new  program,  containing  some 
monumental  solutions  to  soqm  of  the  prob- 
lems now  facing  this  country.  Let  me  com- 
ment l>rtefly  on  two  aspects  that  relate  to 
transportation.  First — the  prcqxwed  new  sys- 
tem of  sharing  Federal  revenues  with  state 
and  local  governments.  This  would  be  a 
financial  transfusion  that  can  save  our  Fed- 
eral system  and  bring  new  strength  to  Gov- 
ernment at  the  grassroots  level.  Government 
that  you  and  I  know  Is  best  qualified  to 
Judge  and  reqpond  to  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

Included  In  the  proposal  is  $11  billion  In  so- 
called  "special  revenue  sharing"  for  speotflc 
areas  such  as  transportation  but  without  the 
narrow  program  restrictions  that  have  ap- 
plied in  the  past.  The  converting  of  some  of 
ovtr  categorical  grants  to  block  grants  Is  most 
definitely  in  line  with  our  initiatives  over 
the  past  two  years  in  the  direction  of  giving 
states  and  communities  greater  fiexlbUlty 
through  a  single  transportation  trust  fund. 
Closely  related  is  the  matter  of  Govern- 
ment re-organization.  Some  people — even  the 
so-called  "Bureaucrats"  In  my  own  shop — 
have  gotten  a  little  nervous  over  some  of 
tihe  reports  about  re-organlzatlon.  But  let 
me  make  my  position  crystal  clear.  Re-or- 
ganization— as  the  President  has  outlined 
It — is  simply  another  step  toward  integrat- 
ing transportation  into  the  ImbIc  fabric  of 
our  lives. 

I  do  not  see  the  President's  proposal  con- 
straining what  we  are  now  doing.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  will  accelerate  directions  in 
which  we  are  already  moving. 

And  let  me  say.  Gentlemen,  we  atv  mov- 
ing! Last  year,  our  Depetftment  had  Its  best 
year  ever  I  Five  major  transportation  Bills 
were  passed  by  the  Congress.  And  moet  of 
them  passed  by  overwhelming  odds.  Bach  cf 
you,  I  am  sure.  Is  aware  of  at  lea«t  a  few  of 
these  measures.  But  let  me  list  them  for  you. 
Just  to  refresh  your  memory.  We  have  the 
Airport-Airways  Act,  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act,  the  Rail  Safety  BUI, 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Bill,  and — In  the 
final  days  of  the  91st  Congress — the  new 
Highway  BlU. 

Now  these  are  all  mighty  Important  pieces 
of  legislation,  and  I  am  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  work  everyone  in  the  transportation 
fraternity  did  in  getting  them  through.  But, 
frankly,  I  see  them  only  as  a  beginning.  We 
stlU  have  a  lot  of  hard  work  that  is  going  to 
require  the  very  best  efforts  of  both  industry 
and  Government. 

There  Is  an  immediate  need,  first  of  all, 
for  better  Industry-labor  relations  through- 
out the  transportation  Industries. 

Yesterday  at  noon  the  President  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  proposing  trans- 
portation labor  legislation,  the  "Emergency 
Public  Interest  Protection  Act." 

The  proposed  legislation  calls  for  establish- 
ment of  a  procedure  by  which  both  sides  In  a 
labor  dispute  would  submit  their  best  final 
offer  to  a  neutral,  three-member  panel.  The 
panel  would  then  select,  without  alteration, 
what  is  deemed  the  most  reasonable  offer. 
This  would  become  the  final,  binding  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute. 
This  measure  deserves  your  full  tvipport. 
Another  major  job  before  us  Is  our 
Transportation  Needs  Study,  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1972  with  an  updating  every 
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two  years  thereafter.  This  total  Needs  Study 
is  far  broader  than  the  traditional  "Highway 
Needs  Studies"  of  past  years.  It  will  pinpoint 
transportation  demand  in  detail  for  periods 
of  10  and  20  years  ahead.  It  will  not  be  simply 
a  classical  projection,  by  mode,  of  how  heavy 
traffic  will  be  In  year  "X".  It  will  not  be 
pegged  exclusively  to  the  modes  as  we  know 
them.  Our  aim  Is  to  accommodate  the 
doubling  of  freight  and  passenger  loads  in  the 
next  two  decades — regardless  of  where  the 
modal  chips  may  fall.  We  want  to  know  the 
general  needs  so  we  will  be  able  to  recom- 
mend specific  responses.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  paying  close  attention  to  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  transportation  demand  in 
the  realms  of  safety,  pollution,  noise,  land 
use,  and  conservation  of  hiunan  and  natural 
resources.  No  true  transportation  system  will 
fall  to  take  close  account  of  these  once- 
hidden,  but  now  obvious,  social  costs  of 
mobility. 

Relocation  housing  Is  a  case  In  point.  We 
have  made  It  a  firm  policy,  for  Instance,  that 
no  one  will  be  thrown  out  on  the  street  just 
so  we  can  build  mon  streets.  Replacement 
housing  is  a  factor  In  tranaportatloa  develop- 
ment. 

No  national  transportation  policy  or  needs 
study  can  succeed  without  the  input  of  citi- 
zens, state  and  local  governments,  regional 
plajuilng  bodies,  and  especially  the  Industry 
Itself.  This  Is  a  national  problem,  and  It  mtist 
be  solved  In  a  national  way. 

Which  brings  me  to  another  one  of  our 
immediate  needs  that  Is  requiring — and  re- 
ceiving— the  very  beet  national  expertise  we 
have  been  able  to  find.  I'm  referring  to  our 
National  Rail  Passenger  Service  Corpora- 
tion— (call  It  "Rallpax"  If  you  must:  we  are 
In  the  process  of  looking  for  a  better  name.) 
Passage  of  this  legislation,  and  creatKm  of 
the  well-publicized  quasi-public  operating 
corporation.  Is  bringing  two  very  important 
results.  First,  we  are  helping  ease  the  rail- 
roads' financial  pinch  by  relieving  them  of 
the  burden  of  passenger  service.  Second,  we 
are  giving  the  American  travelling  public  the 
chance  to  prove,  once  and  for  all,  whether  or 
not  they  will  patronize  fast,  clean,  efficient, 
courteous  safe  rail  transportation. 

Our  Initial  demonstrations  with  the  Tur- 
bo-Train and  Uetrollner  Indicate  that  peo- 
ple will  ride  modem  rail  pasaenger  vehicles. 
The  Corporation  Is  already  in  full  opera- 
tion. The  Incorporators  have  been  meeting 
practically  around  the  clock  since  their  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  last  month.  I,  on 
my  part,  have  designated  a  basic  system  of 
31  city  pairs  between  which  the  Coporatlon 
shall  provide  rail  service.  That  was  no  easy 
task.  I  announced  our  first  preliminary  plans 
on  November  30,  calling  for  only  16  city  pairs. 
This  resulted  In  my  receiving  more  than 
3,000  letters — countless  telephone  calls  and 
a  parade  of  visiting  dignitaries. 

With  vocal  support  such  as  that — and  with 
harder  fcusts  following  deeper  research — we 
were  delighted  to  be  able  to  expand  the  sys- 
tem to  a  point  where  no  region  of  the  coun- 
try Is  passed  by. 

The  Incorporators,  nxeanwhlle,  are  ready  to 
begin  negotiations  with  the  railroads  In  op- 
erating contacts.  They  are  shaping  up  a 
management  team  of  top  people;  they  are 
determined  to  make  this  Corporation  work. 
The  new  Corporation,  I  remind  you,  opens 
for  business  May  first.  We  are  working  on  a 
very  tight  deadline  considering  the  scope  of 
the  operation. 

I  am  certain  that  after  Initial  "bugs"  are 
eliminated,  this  coimtry  will  have  a  true 
national  system  of  rail  passenger  service. 

I  look  upon  this  basic  system,  however, 
only  as  a  beginning — as  a  base  from  which 
the  Corporation  can  expand  as  demand  for 
fast,  clean,  safe  and  efficient  service  be- 
tween metropolitan  centers  Increases. 

I  have  spent  my  time — and  yours — up  to 
this  point  with  a  combination  "progress  re- 
port"   and    "re-statement    of    basic    goals." 
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Progrees  la  worth  reviewing,  and  goals  are 
worth  remembering.  In  an  "overview"  sort 
of  speech  like  this  that  U  often  the  most 
one  can  be  expected  to  do.  But  I  would  like 
to  devote  my  remaining  time  to  a  somewhat 
narrower  apptroach;  and  I  trust  that  those  of 
you  for  whom  this  Is  not  immediately  rele- 
vant will  bear  with  me.  For  over  the  long 
run  the  relevance  is  very  real  and  very  dan- 
gerovis,  no  matter  what  phase  of  transporta- 
tion provides  you  a  paycheck  today. 

There  are  two  phases — two  aspects — of 
transportation  In  America  that  pose  definite 
threats.  I  use  a  word  as  strong  as  that  only 
after  two  years  of  living  vrtth  transportation 
day  and  night. 

The  first  of  these  areas  Is  the  threat  of 
xirban  congestion.  Gentlemen,  urban  conges- 
tion Is  a  threat  to  cities — large  and  small — 
In  every  state  In  this  Nation. 

Our  obsession  with  the  private  car  Is  de- 
stroying the  quality  of  life  In.  our  urban 
areas. 

I  want  one  fact  understood  here.  I  fully 
appreciate  the  tremendous  mobility  and  the 
subsequent  tremendous  Independence  the 
private  automobile  has  given  the  average 
American  family.  I  am  also  a  firm  believer 
in  the  value  of  our  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem, and  I  am  very  proud  that  my  first  intro- 
duction to  Federal  Civil  Service  was  as  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  first  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator. Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  fully 
recognize  that  ezceeelve  dependence  on  the 
auto  is  damaging  transportation,  damaging 
ourselves  and  damaging  our  urban  areas. 

The  result  of  this  total  emphasis  on  private 
c&rs  Is  that  we  have.  In  effect,  deprived  the 
Inhabitants  of  our  metropolitan  areas  any 
reasonable  choices  In  the  modes  of  trans- 
portation available  to  them.  They  have  no 
alternatives.  If  they  cant  drive  or  dont  own 
an  automobile  they  are  Immobilized. 

The  Increasing  amounts  of  urban  air  pol- 
lution Is  another  disastrous  effect  of  this 
heavy  auto  traffic.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Los  An- 
geles found  its  air  pollution  had  reached 
dangerous  levels  and  had  to  call  on  Ita  citi- 
zens to  restrict  driving.  The  advent  of  similar 
oondltlons  In  most  of  our  major  cities  Is  only 
a  matter  of  time. 

Heavy  auto  traffic  also  represents  Ineffi- 
ciency. It  is  an  inefficient  use  of  our  high- 
ways and  it  impedes  the  pace  of  public  tran- 
sit. Heavy  urban  auto  congestion  is  noisy  and 
a  potential  safety  threat  to  urban  pedestri- 
ans. Finally,  it  Involves  all  of  lu  In  a  brutally 
vicious  cycle:  more  people,  with  fewer  al- 
ternatives, means  more  cars — which  require 
more  roads — which  take  more  urban  and 
BUbvirtean  land  off  the  tax  rolls  and  away 
from  housing,  business,  and  recreation  while 
bringing  Increased  pollution  and  congestion. 
This — very  simply — Is  a  self-perpetuating 
disaster. 

How  do  we  fight  this?  New  York  City  ex- 
perimented with  the  closing  of  certain  down- 
town areas  to  traffic  and  found  that  on  the 
streets  that  were  closed  the  carbon  dioxide 
count  fell  by  as  much  as  90  percent  and  the 
average  noise  level  shrank  from  78  to  58  deci- 
bels. In  the  financial  district,  a  ban  on  pri- 
vate parking  so  opened  the  streets  that  it 
reduced  bus  and  taxi  trip  time  by  an  In- 
credible 75  percent. 

I  shall  this  year,  therefore,  continue  to 
urge  mayors  and  other  local  officials  to  look 
to  ways  of  both  reducing  urban  auto  driving 
and  encouraging  the  use  of  public  transit. 
I  have  stressed  this  point  regiilarly  to  the 
League  of  Cities,  to  the  Conference  of  May- 
ors, and  I  shall  continue  that  appeal  as  long 
as  the  threat  persists. 

And,  I  shall  be  doing  more  than  Just 
urging  and  talking. 

While  details  cannot  be  released  at  this 
time,  I  can  say  that  we  will  shortly  be  taking 
a  close  look  st  the  transportation  situation 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  This  will  be  a  com- 
prehensive ^proach  to  the  regional  trans- 
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portation  needs  of  the  entire  metropolitan 
Washington  area.  The  knowledge  we  have 
already  tells  us  Innovations  must  be  made. 
And  innovations  will  be  made.  This  compre- 
hensive analysis  will,  hc^jefully,  set  a  pace 
and  a  precedent  for  other  major  cities  of  the 
Nation. 

We  will  oope  with  this  threat  that  has 
brought  us  all  too  close  to  urban  suicide  in 
all  too  many  metropolitan  areas.  We  shall 
most  definitely  make  1971 — as  one  of  the 
trade  papers  termed  it — "Year  One  of  the 
Transit  Revolution." 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  second  area  within 
which  I — and  my  policy  people — sense  a 
distinct  threat  to  national  progress. 

No  nation  of  200  million  pec^le  that  covers 
31/2  million  square  miles  could  possibly  exist 
In  this  day  and  age  without  railroads. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  rail  passenger 
problem,  and  our  Involvement  there.  What 
perhaps  is  not  understood  well  enough  by 
the  general  public  is  the  Impending  crisis 
in  rail  freight.  We  have  simply  too  much 
bulk  freight,  too  great  a  fiow  of  raw  mate- 
rials, too  huge  a  gross  national  product  to 
conceive  of  the  death  of  our  rail  system.  Yet 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  come  danger- 
ously close  to  that  fatal  point.  The  fact 
that  $100  million  of  our  tl25  million  loan 
guarantee  program  wag  snapped  up  by  one 
railroad  the  first  week  It  was  available  is 
proof  of  that.  Bankruptcies,  near-bankrupt- 
cies, archaic  equipment  and  outmoded  reg- 
ulatory practices  are  further  indices  of  the 
problem.  And  we  discovered — during  the 
one-day  shutdown  In  December — that  with 
a  nationwide  cessation  of  rail  service,  the 
other  modes  would  be  hard  put  to  carry  even 
15  percent  of  the  traffic! 

I  see  little  value  in  going  backwards  or  In 
assessing  blame.  Suffice  to  say,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  railroads  is  a  national  tragedy. 
And  this  atrophy  must  end. 

I  shall,  consequently,  be  Initiating  a  series 
of  programs  and  actions  this  year  which  will 
be  designed  to  assist  our  railroads.  These 
win  cover  the  range  from  a  series  of  new  leg- 
islative proposals,  new  studies,  and  new  re- 
search and  development  projects. 

So — Just  as  this  will  be  "Year  One  of  the 
Transit  Revolution,"  this  will  also  be  the 
year  In  which  the  Federal  Government  moves 
In  depth  to  get  to  the  massive  task  of  boost- 
ing rail  freight  up  the  priority  rankings. 

Gentlemen  .  .  .  there  are  other  topics  I 
could  have  touched  on  today.  But  I  felt  my 
time  would  be  better  spent  in  talking  of  the 
challenges  and  difficulties  that  lie  ahead. 

But  in  closing,  I  want  one  fact  clearly 
understood  and  remembered.  I  have  been 
at  my  desk  In  Washington  for  two  years  now, 
and  I  have  come  to  know  the  people  In  the 
transportation  Industry.  I  have,  consequent- 
ly, a  sizable  measure  of  confidence  in  our 
future.  We  have  come  a  long  way  In  the  last 
200  years,  and  the  future  is  alive  with  oppor- 
tunities for  service  yet  imdreamed  of. 

With  your  help,  with  our  priorities  in 
proper  order,  with  clear  policies  and  a  clear 
direction,  transportation  can  become  the 
cutting  edge  of  social  and  environmental 
progress  in  this  coimtry. 


SUPPORT  BY  THE  GREAT  RELI- 
GIOUS FAITHS  FOR  VOLUNTARY 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  PXNNSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  next  week 
is  the  annual  appeal  by  our  good  friends 
of  all  three  great  faiths — Catholic,  Jew- 
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ish,  and  Protestant — seeking  funds  to  aid 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves.  Mil- 
lions  of  Americans,  each  through  his  own 
faith,  will  make  special  contributions  to 
support  voluntary  agency  assistance  pro- 
grams for  the  world's  homeless,  hungry, 
and  destitute  beginning  March  14  and 
ending  March  21.  The  three  appeals  are: 

Catholic — the  Bishops'  Overseas  Fund 
Appeal,  March  14-21  in  Catholic 
churches ; 

Protestant — One  Great  Hour  of  Shar- 
ing, with  special  offerings,  March  14-21 
in  p>articipating  Protestant  churches; 

Jewish — United  Jewish  Appeal,  a  con- 
tinuing effort  with  special  emphasis  at 
this  season. 

Mr.  President,  the  overseas  relief  pro- 
grams of  the  religious  faiths  serve  vic- 
tims of  war,  natural  disasters,  and  desti- 
tution with  both  emergency  aid  and  with 
continuing  programs  of  rehabilitation. 
All  of  these  groups  have  done  an  out- 
standing Job  in  helping  those  less  fortu- 
nate around  the  world,  and  I  urge  all 
Senators  to  offer  their  assistance  to  the 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  the  Church 
World  Service,  and  United  Jewish  Appeal 
in  furthering  their  responsive  efforts. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   ASSEMBLYMAN 
LARRY   TOWNSEND 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  certainly  each  of  us,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  value  our  working  re- 
lationships with  the  State  legislators 
within  our  districts,  but  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  is  more  than 
a  fellow  public  servant — he  is  a  personal 
friend  of  long  standing. 

A  Navy  veteran  and  former  union  rep- 
resentative for  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers,  Larry 
Townsend  was  first  elected  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Assembly  in  1966  and  is  now  serv- 
ing his  third  term. 

In  his  first  term,  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  legislation  authorizing 
the  Southern  California  Regional  Occu- 
pational Center,  now  in  operation  in  Tor- 
rance. During  the  last  session  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Legislature,  he  worked  diligently 
for  an  increase  of  State  aid  to  senior  cit- 
izens and  approval  of  the  Paramedics 
Act,  which  allows  specially  trained  am- 
bulance attendants  and  emergency  serv- 
ices personnel  to  perform  emergency 
treatment  for  heart  attack  victims  which 
has  already  resulted  in  the  saving  of 
many  lives. 

In  1970,  Assemblyman  Townsend  was 
chairman  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Subcommittees  <m  Child  Health,  and  on 
Drug  Abuse;  vice  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Adminstratlon  Committee; 
and  a  member  of  the  Commerce  and 
Public  Utilities  Committee.  With  his  ad- 
vancement this  year  to  membership  on 
the  important  Assembly  Rules  Commit- 
tee, he  was  also  added  to  the  Finance  and 
Insurance  Committee  and  serves  on  the 
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Wildlife    Conservation    Board    for    the 
Stete  of  California. 

Since  being  elected  to  the  assembly, 
Larry  Townsend  has  forsaken  any  out- 
side employment  interests  in  order  to 
devote  his  fuU  time  to  representing  the 
citizens  of  Torrance,  Redondo  Beach, 
Oardena,  Hawthorne,  Lawndale,  Carson, 
andCompton. 

However,  he  has  continued  his  many 
community  service  activities,  including 
the  Boy  Scouts,  YMCA,  Pop  Warner 
pootbaU,  Uttie  League  Baseball,  Lawn- 
dale  Teen  Council  advisor.  Among  the 
many  public  service  activities  in  which 
he  was  engaged  prior  to  his  election  to 
the  assembly  included  two  terms  as 
chairman  of  the  Torrance  Civil  Service 
Comxmssion;  director  of  the  Little  Com- 
pany of  Mary  Hospital;  director  of  the 
Travelers  Aid  Society;  a  lecturer  at 
UCLA.  Los  Angeles  State  College,  and 
Valley  State  College;  and  membership 
in  the  Public  Personnel  Association.  He 
is  also  an  active  member  of  the  Lawn- 
dale  Congregational  Church. 

Too  often  the  well-deserved  honors 
are  paid  to  public  servants  such  as  As- 
semblyman Townsend  while  their  wives 
and  families  fade  into  the  background. 
However,  I  know  that  one  of  Larry's  most 
valuable  assets  is  his  devoted  and  attrac- 
tive wife,  Shirley.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren Lashirl  and  Lauren,  who  are  stu- 
dents at  North  High  School  in  Torrance; 
and  Dale,  who  is  studying  at  El  Camino 

College. 

When  Assemblyman  Townsend  first 
entered  the  legislature,  he  estabUshed  a 
set  of  goals  toward  which  he  would  work 
and  has  dedicatedly  continued  his  efforts 
to  further  these  ends.  They  include  seek- 
ing equitable  methods  of  property  tax  re- 
lief; assuring  equal  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties to  all  citizens  along  with  fair  wages 
and  better  working  conditions;  provid- 
ing effective  rapid  transit  at  low  cost; 
advancing  the  standards  of  education; 
and  providing  all  possible  aid  to  law  en- 
forcement ofiQcials. 

Those  are  certainly  worthy  goals  which 
have  made  him  the  effective  and  influ- 
ential legislator  whom  I  wish  to  honor 
today. 

VOLUNTARY  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Voluntary  Military 
Procurement  Act  of  1971.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  provide  the  Incen- 
tives necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  enlistments  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  a 
point  where  conscription  will  not  be 
necessary  to  meet  our  military  man- 
power needs. 

In  1968, 1  first  introduced  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  convert  to  an  all- 
v(Hunteer  military  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  increasing  interest  in  an  all-volun- 
teer force.  Interest  reached  a  peak  a 


year  ago  when  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force, 
the  so-called  Gates  Commission,  con- 
cluded that  the  draft  could  be  practic- 
ably terminated.  The  legislation  I  am 
now  introducing  seeks  to  implement  that 
Commission's  recommendations. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  seeks  to  establish 
fair  levels  of  compensation  for  military 
personnel.  Provision  is  made  for  pay 
increases  which  averjige  about  50  per- 
cent for  first  term  enlisted  men,  and  ap- 
proximately 28  percent  for  junior  officers. 
Increases  are  greater  for  the  lower  ranks 
than  the  higher  ranks. 

The  legislation  also  incorporates  the 
personnel  management  reforms  recom- 
mended by  the  Gates  Commission  by  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Defense  to: 

Expand  utilization  of  civilian  person- 
nel. 

Improve  and  expand  specialist  educa- 
tion programs. 

Improve  and  expand  officer  training 
progrsuns. 

Improve  and  expand  recruiting  pro- 
grams. 

Improve  and  expand  educational  op- 
portimities,  including  associate  degree 
programs  and  off  duty  courses. 

Improve  and  expand  housing  opi>ortu- 
nities. 

Alleviate  the  problem  of  family  separa- 
tion for  married  members  of  the  military 
services. 

Formulate  a  plan  for  maximum  use  of 
civilian  medical  facilities,  including  a 
medical  insurance  program. 

Formulate  a  new  pay  structure  pro- 
viding for  salary  schedules  which  com- 
bine basic  pay  and  quarters  and  subsist- 
ence allowances  and  which  involves  cash 
contributions  to  a  retirement  system  sim- 
ilar to  that  for  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  officer  candidates  by  providing  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps  scholarships,  and  an 
increase  in  the  subsistence  allowance  for 
this  group.  Hostile  fire  pay  is  increased 
from  $65  to  $200.  Special  pay  for  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  veterinarians  would 
be  increased.  Finally,  to  insure  the  na- 
tional security  in  a  time  of  emergency, 
draft  registration  would  be  continued 
even  if  the  authority  for  induction  ex- 
pires. The  draft  could  be  reinstituted  at 
the  request  of  the  President  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  feasible  to  terminate  the  draft. 
Thoughtful  people  have  been  unable  to 
agree;  however,  the  most  exhaustive 
study  of  the  matter,  that  undertaken  by 
the  Gates  Commission,  concludes  that  it 
can  be  done.  The  Volimtary  Military 
Procurement  Act  is  an  effort  to  test  the 
Commission's  conclusion.  Because  na- 
tional security  must  be  of  paramount 
consideration,  authority  for  a  standby 
draft  is  included  in  the  bill.  Even  if  the 
incentives  in  the  bill  do  not  result  in  a 
draft  call  of  zero,  it  should  be  enacted 
for  other  reasons. 

Defense  costs  at  any  one  point  in  time 
are  constant.  The  question  for  the  Gov- 
ernment is  how  to  allocate  those  costs.  By 
underpaying  our  servicemen  we  are  alio- 
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eating  an  unfair  share  of  the  cost  of  de- 
fending the  country  to  those  in  uniform. 
By  paying  a  fair  wage,  we  would  say 
that  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  mili- 
tary should  be  borne  by  the  entire  public 
in  the  same  proportion  as  are  other  gov- 
erimaental  expenditures.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  end  the  tax  in 
kind  now  being  levied  on  America's  mili- 
tary personnel. 

At  the  present  time,  the  total  military 
compensation  for  a  recruit  comes  to 
$2,750  per  year.  By  way  of  comparison,  a 
person  earning  the  minimum  wage  of 
$1.60  per  hour  would  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  $3,300.  The  annual  pay  of  a 
Job  Corps  graduate  is  $3,900,  and  the 
common  beginners'  pay  for  unskilled  blue 
collar  work  is  $6,000  per  year.  Irrespective 
of  the  practicality  of  ending  conscription, 
the  men  and  women  of  this  Nation's 
Armed  Forces  should  not  be  compensatsd 
at  such  a  low  starting  salary. 

Currently,  over  50,000  military  men 
qualify  for  some  form  of  Federal  relief 
according  to  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates. Food  stamp  usage  is  increasing  in 
military  commissaries.  Fifteen  thousand 
food  stamp  transactions  occurred  in 
commissaries  during  a  recent  3-month 
period.  Every  soldier  and  sailor  at  or  be- 
low the  rank  of  E-3  is  currenUy  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  imder  the  federally 
established  poverty  level.  Certainly  the 
buying  power  of  enlisted  men  Is  in- 
creased by  several  types  of  indirect  com- 
pensation, but  even  so,  the  pay  raises 
contained  in  the  Voluntary  Military  Pro- 
curement Act  are  justified,  regardless  of 
the  draft,  as  a  means  of  removing  the 
financial  pensJty  now  associated  with 
military  service. 

There  are  two  often  heard  fears  ex- 
pressed with  respect  to  an  all-voluntary 
military.  One  is  that  it  would  result  in 
an  Army  of  the  poor  and  the  black,  and 
the  other  is  that  our  society  would  be- 
come more  militaristic.  After  careful 
study,  I  carmot  accept  either  of  these 
contentions. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  affluent 
and  better  educated  are  already  able 
to  avoid  military  service  in  many  cases. 
While  implementation  of  the  lottery  has 
helped  in  this  regard,  it  will  be  the  rich 
who  will  continue  to  avoid  service 
through  their  use  of  legal  machinery  and 
medical  exemptions.  The  Gates  Commis- 
sion studied  this  question  and  concluded 
that  a  maximum  of  14  percent  of  a  con- 
scripted force  would  be  black  and  that  a 
maximum  of  15  percent  of  a  volunteer 
force  would  be  black.  Finally,  the  broad 
support  an  all-volunteer  military  has  re- 
ceived from  black  leaders  in  and  out  of 
Congress  disputes  the  fear  expressed  by 
some  that  eliminating  the  draft  would 
discriminate  against  the  poor  and  the 
black. 

The  fear  that  a  professional  military 
would  make  our  society  more  militaris- 
tic is  also  contrary  to  the  facts.  Over  2 
million  servicemen  out  of  a  current  total 
of  2.7  miUion  are  already  professional 
in  that  they  enlisted  for  reasons  other 
than  draft  pressure  or  have  voluntar- 
ily reenlisted.  The  Gates  Commission 
estimates,  even  imder  an  all-volunteer 
force,  considerable  turnover  in  both  en- 
listed and  officer  ranks.  Furthermore, 
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the  effect  of  short-term  draftees  on  mili- 
tary policy  is  probably  uonezlstant.  An 
all-volunteer  force  would  in  no  way  dl- 
lude  the  historic  control  civilian  au- 
thorities have  exercised  over  the  mili- 
tary. Also,  the  bill,  by  upgrading  the 
ROTC  program,  will  assure  a  continued 
Infusion  of  civilian  oriented  personnel 
into  the  officer,  or  policymaking,  ranks. 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  all-volimteer 
military  would  lead  to  a  calmer  consider- 
ation of  American  foreign  policy  by  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress.  Under 
the  Voluntary  Military  Procurement  Act, 
the  need  for  a  large  increase  in  forces 
would  require  full  congressional  debate. 
Under  the  existing  law,  draft  caUs  may 
be  dramatically  increased  without  the 
prior  consent  of  Congress,  as  they  were 
in  1965.  Under  existing  law.  Congress' 
only  effective  control  on  the  executive 
Is  the  authority  to  cut  off  funds  once 
troops  are  already  in  the  field.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  would  allow  congres- 
sional involvement  before  massive  troop 
commitments  are  made. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APL-CIO  ENDORSES  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ICE EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  FOR 
RELIEF  TO  UNEMPLOYED 


March  2,  Wi 


CHATTANOOGA  SERTOMA  CLUB 
GIVES  FREEDOM  AWARD  TO  MRS. 
WAYNE  FULLAM 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OP  TzmnssKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chat- 
tanooga Sertoma  Club  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  honoring  Mrs.  Wajme  E. 
Fullam  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  with  its 
1971  Freedom  Award. 

Mrs.  Fhillam,  whose  husband,  Maj. 
Wayne  E.  Fullam,  has  been  missing  in 
action  since  1967,  was  selected  for  this 
year's  award  on  the  basis  of  her  tire- 
less and  selfless  efforts  to  gain  freedom 
for  all  prisoners  of  war. 

She  was  one  of  58  wives  who  made  the 
exhausting  21 -hour  trip  to  Paris  and 
back  on  Christmas  Day  1969.  to  confront 
the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  there 
and  request  information  about  the  fate 
of  their  husbands.  She  was  instnimental 
in  the  formation  of  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  Missing  Soldiers  and 
Prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Is  Ten- 
nessee coordinator  for  the  league.  In  this 
capacity,  Mrs.  Fullam  has  been  praised 
as  the  most  outstanding  and  productive 
State  coordinator  in  the  Nation. 

Mrs.  Fullam  has  participated  in  two 
White  House  conferences  to  emphasize 
to  President  Nixon  how  he  could  assist 
families  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
missing  in  action. 

In  accepting  the  Freedom  Award, 
which  consisted  of  framed  bronze  rep- 
licas of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Mrs.  Fullam  said: 

This  Is  a  heartwarming  occaslofi  for  me. 
even  though  hall  of  me,  half  of  my  heart, 
and  all  of  my  love  Is  with  my  husband,  some- 
where behind  the  bamboo  curtain. 

The  Chattanooga  Sertoma  Club  has 
chosen  well  in  honoring  Mrs.  Wayne 
Fullam.  Surely  this  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  have  Joined  these  families 
In  advancing  this  humanitarian  effort. 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NXW    JESSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  an  alarming  trend  in 
our  Nation  today.  Unemployment  figures 
have  risen  steadily  for  2  years  and  show 
no  signs  of  decline  in  the  coming  months. 
Discussions  by  economists  tmd  Govern- 
ment officials  that  cyclical  trends  in  the 
economy  will  eventually  lessen  imem- 
ployment  are  little  consolation  to  the 
5,033,000  Americans  who  are  without  a 
livelihood.  These  men  and  women  are 
victims  of  economic  forces  that  are  large- 
ly out  of  their  control. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  Introduced 
HM.  3613,  to  create  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program.  The  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  which  I  chair  Is  present- 
ly conducting  hearings  on  this  and  simi- 
lar proposals.  The  concept  of  public 
employment  has  been  widely  endorsed 
by  Government  officials,  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  specialists  in  the  manpower 
field.  Recently,  the  AFL-CIO  executive 
council  adopted  a  resolution  describing 
the  benefits  that  a  progrtun  of  job-crea- 
tion would  yield: 

It  would  create  useful  Jobs  for  the  un- 
employed and  seriously  under-employed. 
It  would  also  provide  badly  needed  serv- 
ices in  parks,  schools,  health  care,  rec- 
reational centers,  libraries,  public  safety 
agencies,  pollution  control,  conservation, 
public  buildings,  and  similar  institutions 
in  the  government  and  private  nonprofit 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  firm  belief  of 
the  AFL-CIO  that  such  a  program  would 
bring  relief  to  the  many  unfortunate 
citizens  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work, 
but  find  themselves  without  the  oppor- 
tunities. The  text  of  the  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

Statemint  bt  th«  APL-CIO 
Executive   Council 

A  large-scale  federal  effort  to  create  public 
service  Jobs  Is  needed  without  delay  to  pro- 
vide work  for  the  unemployed,  bolster  the 
sagging  economy  and  make  available  public 
services  that  would  otherwise  not  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Congress  to  Im- 
mediately enact  a  nationwide  public  service 
employment  program— with  sufficient  federal 
funds  to  state  and  local  government  agencies 
and  private  non-profit  organizations  to  cre- 
ate at  least  500.000  productive  Jobs  this  year, 
for  the  unemployed  and  seriously  under- 
employed. This  program  should  offer  these 
public  service  employees  a  ladder  for  up- 
grading and  Job  improvement. 

Adoption  of  such  leglslatlcm  would  help 
to  meet  two  of  America's  pressing  needs.  It 
would  create  useful  Jobs  for  the  unemployed 
and  seriously  under-employed.  It  would  also 
provide  badly  needed  services  in  parks, 
schools,  health  care,  recreational  centers,  li- 
braries, public  safety  agencies,  pollution  con- 
trol, conservation,  public  buildings  and  ulnx- 
Uar  Institutions  in  the  government  and  pri- 
vate non-private  sectors  of  the  econcxny. 

Indeed,  a  Job-creation  program,  along  these 
general  lines,  could  already  be  working.  If 
It  weren't  for  a  presidential  veto  of  the  Man- 


power-PubUc  Service  Employment  Bui  in  th» 
closing  days  of  1970.  ^ 

The  veto  was  outrageous.  It  represented  a 
shocking  disregard  for  the  plight  of  the  un 
employed  as  well  as  a  denial  of  the  preasliis 
problems  of  state  and  local  govermnenu  iS 
providing  needed  services. 

Studies  for  the  Urban  Coalition  and  the 
tripartite  National  Commlsalon  on  Technol- 
ogy, Automation  and  Economic  Progress  have 
documented  the  existence  of  a  huge  job  pc- 
tentlal— as  great  as  6  million— in  provmimj 
needed  public  services.  These  services  to  the 
public  are  not  now  available,  because  the 
state  and  local  government  agencies  Uck 
sufficient  funds. 

People  hired  under  such  a  program  would 
not  displace  those  presently  employed  They 
would  be  fllUng  job  vacancies  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  filled.  They  would  be  adding 
to  the  nation's  total  employed  workforce 
and  expanding  the  nation's  Investment  in 
public  services. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  urgent 
need  for  Job  creation.  Over  five  minion 
Americans  are  out  of  work — an  Increase  of 
2.3  million  In  two  years.  And  the  prospects 
for  substantial  improvement  In  the  near  fu- 
ture are  not  good. 

In  fact,  the  tragic  unemployment  situa- 
tion Is  far  greater  and  more  serious  In  human 
terms  and  the  government's  monthly  sta- 
tistics Indicate.  According  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 11.7  miUion  Americans  were  un- 
employed at  some  time  during  1869,  the  most 
recent  Information  on  the  unemployment- 
impact  on  people.  About  2.6  million  were 
without  work  for  16  weeks  or  more.  And  dur- 
ing the  past  12  months  of  Increasing  unem- 
ployment, the  ngures  are  certainly  consid- 
erably greater. 

The  creation  of  500,000  public  service  Jobs 
this  year  will  not.  In  Itself,  solve  the  coun- 
try's unemployment  problem.  However,  Its 
beneficial  effects  would  multiply.  Newly- 
hired  workers  and  their  families  would  spend 
their  earnings,  adding  to  sales,  production 
and  employment. 

The  dollar-cost  of  such  a  program  will  be 
offset  by  savings  In  welfare  ooets,  the  tax 
payments  of  employed  workers  and  the  social 
benefits  generated  by  the  productive  employ- 
ment of  otherwise  idle  workers  in  expand- 
ing needed  services  to  the  public. 

The  job-potential  exists.  The  unemployed 
are  ready  to  go  to  work.  All  that  Is  lacking 
Is  a  federal  program,  with  adequate  funds. 

The  facts  demand  Immediate  action. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  RAY  V0S8 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or   MICRIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
death  has  taken  one  of  the  finest  out- 
door writers  of  our  time.  Ray  Voss,  out- 
door editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 
Press  and  the  Booth  Newspapers  of 
Michigan,  died  of  a  heart  attack  last 
Thursday  night. 

It  is  appropriate  that  Ray  was  at  a 
dinner  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  paying  tribute 
to  Gerald  E.  Eddy,  director  of  the  Mich- 
igan Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
when  death  occurred. 

Ray  was  a  man  who  truly  loved  the 
outdoors  and  was  capable  of  transmit- 
ting a  love  of  nature  to  others  through 
his  writing.  He  was  most  able  and  truly 
dedicated — a  great  guy. 

Ray  was  honored  many  times  for  his 
writing  in  the  field  of  conservation  and 
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g]8o  for  his  nature  photography.  He  had 
long  been  recognized  as  a  topflight  out- 
door writer. 

Ray  Voss  attended  the  schools  In 
Ludington,  Mich.,  where  he  was  bom. 
He  received  a  degree  in  journalism  from 
Btorquette  University.  For  4  years  he 
worked  at  the  Ludington  Daily  News  and 
then  went  to  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald 
in  1937  as  outdoor  editor. 

When  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  ceased 
publication  in  1959,  Ray  Voss  Joined  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press  outdoor  staff.  He 
became  the  Press'  outdoor  editor  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  wife  Betty  and  I  ex- 
tend our  condolences  to  Mrs.  Voss  and 
the  Voss  family.  The  world  of  Journal- 
Ism  and  all  who  support  the  cause  of 
conservation  are  poorer  because  of  Ray 
Voss's  death. 


THE  PRESIDENT  ON  VIETNAM, 
CAMBODIA,  LAOS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  insert 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  state- 
ments on  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
which  has  been  issued  to  date  by  the 
President.  In  his  state  of  the  world  mes- 
sage President  Nixon  clearly  speUs  out 
many  of  the  factors  which  should  be 
taken  into  accoimt  when  considering  the 
protracted  confiict  on  the  Southeast 
Asian  front. 

The  President  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  enemy  is  posing  the  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  as  a  precon- 
dition for  negotiations  and  that  accept- 
ance of  this  precondition  would  leave 
nothing  to  negotiate.  This  seems  to  have 
slipped  the  minds  of  some  of  the  more 
flamboyant  critics  of  allied  success  and 
enemy  loss. 

The  President  also  points  out  that  the 
enemy  plan  for  a  coalition  government 
in  which  they  get  to  nominate  one-third 
of  the  government  and  have  veto  power 
over  the  other  two- thirds  is  simply  a 
formula  for  a  guaranteed  Communist 
pohtical  takeover.  The  arrogance  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  putting  forth  pro- 
posals of  this  nature  show  that  they  may 
not  take  us  very  seriously. 

The  success  of  the  allied  thrust  into 
enemy  held  areas  of  Cambodia  is  de- 
taUed  by  the  President  and  shows  con- 
clusively that  taking  the  war  to  the 
enemy,  fighting  the  enemy  in  those  areas 
which  he  wishes  to  reserve  for  supply 
and  training,  eliminating  the  enemy's 
ability  to  carry  on  protracted  operations 
In  areas  of  his  own  choosing,  is  the  way 
In  which  to  save  tdlied  lives.  For  all  those 
who  are  not  banking  on  a  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  victory  this  type  of 
operation  also  shortens  the  war  as  it  re- 
duces the  enemy's  ability  to  prolong  it. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  the  North 
Vletnaunese  Commimists  who  have  been 
aggressing  against  their  neighbors,  and 
not  the  other  way  aroimd. 
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The  plight  of  the  American  men  being 
held  by  the  enemy  is  also  brought  to  the 
fore  and  the  President's  call  for  an  im- 
mediate and  imcondltlonal  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  by  both  parties,  allow- 
ing them  to  return  to  the  place  of  their 
choice,  is  r^jeated.  Nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  that.  The  Communists  con- 
tinued refusal  of  this  generous  offer 
shows  that  their  regard  for  the  prisoners 
is  no  higher  than  their  regard  for  the 
lives  of  the  South  Vietnamese  or  Cam- 
bodian people  whom  they  send  their 
armies  south  to  conquer;  or  for  that 
matter,  no  higher  than  their  regard  for 
their  own  people  which  are  sent  south 
to  die. 

The  President  also  sets  forth  his  rea- 
sons for  not  seeking  a  military  victory. 
I  am  in  definite  disagreement  with  him 
on  this  matter  but  it  is  extremely  heart- 
ening to  see  that  the  reasons  for  not 
winning  are  brought  forward  and  can 
now  be  the  subject  of  serious  debate.  For 
it  is  not  enough  that  Americans  debate 
Just  two  approaches  to  ending  the  war 
and  omit  discussion  of  what,  up  until 
now,  has  been  the  uiunentionable  option. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  many 
I>eople  are  astovmded  when  one  mentions 
victory  over  the  enemy.  Debate  in  Con- 
gress, confined  as  it  has  been  on  how  to 
limit  allied  activity  rather  than  how  to 
limit  enemy  activity,  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  this  attitude.  Discussions 
dealing  wfth  how  soon  should  the  United 
States  surrender  can  only  give  the  enemy 
hope  and  Increase  his  intransigence.  The 
enemy  must  rejoice  when  he  receives  his 
copy  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  President's  statement  follows: 

INOOCHIMA 
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"There  are  many  nations  involved  in  the 
fighting  in  Indochina.  Tonight,  all  those  na- 
tions, exc^t  one,  announce  their  readiness 
to  agree  to  a  cease-fire.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam  to  Join 
Its  neighbors  In  a  proposal  to  quit  making 
war  and  to  start  making  peace."  Address  to 
the  Nation,  October  7.  1970. 

"The  allied  sweeps  into  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Vletoong  base  areas  along  the  Cam- 
bodla-South  Vietnamese   border: 

"Will  save  American  and  allied  lives  In  the 
future; 

"WUl  assure  that  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  South  Vietnam  can  pro- 
ceed on  schedule; 

"Will  enable  our  program  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  to  continue  on  Its  current  timetable; 

"Should  enhance  the  prospects  for  a  Just 
peace."  Report  to  the  Nation,  June  30,  1970. 
These  passages  concern  the  two  moet  Im- 
portanc  events  of  our  Indochina  jwlicy  dur- 
ing 1970.  The  first  refers  to  our  initiative 
for  a  ceasefire-ln-place  throughout  Indo- 
china, the  centerpiece  of  the  comprehensive 
peace  proposals  that  I  set  forth  on  October 
7.  These  proposals  could  end  the  war  rapidly 
for  all  participants  through  negotiations. 

The  second  describee  the  purposes  of  the 
allied  operations  last  spring  against  enemy 
bases  In  Cambodia  which  helped  to  assure 
the  progress  of  Vletnamizatlon  and  our  with- 
drawal program.  ITiese  operations  were  cru- 
cial to  our  effort  to  reduce  our  Involvement 
In  the  war  In  the  absence  of  negotiations. 

The  Cambodian  operations  have  borne  Im- 
mediate fruit  while  our  Indochina  peace  pro- 
posals have  not  yet  done  so.  These  two  events 
thus  symbolize  what  has  been  true  In  Viet- 
nam since  this  Administration  took  office: 
The    South    Vietnamese    hare    made    great 
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progress  In  assuming  the  burdens  of  the  war, 
a  process  which  Is  In  their  hands  and  ours, 
but  we  have  made  little  progress  toward  a 
negotiated  peace,  a  process  which  requires 
Hanoi's  partlclptlon. 

After  two  years  of  the  mandate  by  the 
American  electorate,  we  can  look  back  with 
satisfaction  on  the  great  distance  we  have 
travelled.  This  U  my  tenth  major  report  on 
Indochina  to  the  American  people.  The  over- 
all trend  is  consistent  and  unmistakable. 
What  we  found  and  tchere  vie  are 
Understanding  our  purposes  In  Vietnam 
must  begin  with  a  look  at  the  situation  we 
found  when  we  took  office  and  the  situation 
today.  Let  ua  compare  them  In  concrete 
terms. 

Two  jrears  ago  the  authorized  troop 
strength  for  Americans  In  Vietnam  was  549,- 
500.  Troop  levels  had  risen  steadily  for  five 
years.  On  January  1,  1971,  that  authorleed 
level  was  344,000,  and  on  May  1,  1971,  there 
will  be  a  new  celling  of  284.000.  Troop  levels 
have  dropped  at  a  steady  rate.  The  process 
will  continue. 

Two  years  ago  American  combat  deaths  for 
the  previous  twelve  months  were  14,561  and 
averaged  278  weekly.  In  1969  the  figures 
were  9,367  and  180.  respectively.  In  1970  they 
were  4,183  and  80;  and  Indeed  In  the  last  six 
months  they  were  1337  and  51.  The  decline 
has  been  constant. 

Two  years  ago  the  enemy  could  launch 
major  offensives  In  moet  parts  of  Vietnam. 
The  pacification  program  was  just  beginning 
to  recover  from  the  setbacks  of  the  1968  Tet 
offensive.  Now  the  enemy  mounts  very  few 
significant  operations  and  is  particularly 
quiescent  In  Military  Regions  ni  and  IV  In 
southern  South  Vietnam  which  contain  two- 
thirds  of  the  population.  Pacification  has 
made  steady  progress  throughout  these  two 
years. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  no  comprehensive 
allied  peace  plan  for  ending  the  war.  Now,  as 
the  result  of  several  Initiatives  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  and  ourselves,  we  have  laid 
out  a  comprehensive  and  fiexible  framework 
for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Two  years  ago  the  additional  demands  of 
the  Vietnam  War  were  costing  us  approxi- 
mately 22  billion  dollars  per  year.  Today  they 
are  costing  us  approximately  half  that. 

Two  years  ago  the  ratio  of  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  to  American  forces  in  Vietnam  was 
less  than  2  to  1.  Today  It  is  more  than  3Vi 
to  1. 

Two  years  ago  the  ratio  of  South  Viet- 
namese to  American  major  engagements  with 
the  enemy  was  about  7  to  1.  Now  It  is  about 
16  to  1. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  no  assurance  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  could  undertake  large- 
scale  military  operations  on  their  own.  Now. 
they  have  proven  their  ability  to  do  so. 

Two  years  ago  the  South  Vietnamese  con- 
stitutional system  was  just  beginning  to  take 
hold.  Since  then  the  National  Assembly  and 
the  Supreme  Court  have  played  Increasingly 
meaningful  roles,  and  there  has  been  a  series 
of  elections  at  the  province,  village,  and  ham- 
let levels.  Today,  the  political  focus  in  South 
Vietnam  for  almost  all  forces  except  the 
Communists  Is  within  the  established  system. 
Two  years  ago  large  areas  of  South  Vietnam 
were  unsafe  and  many  routes  Impassable. 
Now,  while  there  are  still  many  dangerous 
pockets,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  country  Is 
secure. 

This  progress  has  been  made  possible  large- 
ly by  the  efforts  of  the  South  Vietnamese.  It 
Is  they  who  have  conopensated  for  the  re- 
duced U.S.  effort.  It  Is  they  who  now  carry 
the  major  part  of  the  burden  and  are  progres- 
sively taking  on  more. 

In  short,  with  assistance  from  us  and  other 
allies,  the  South  Vietnamese  have  made  their 
country  the  moet  dramatic  and  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  partnership  principle  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine. 
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Our  choices  and  our  objectives 

These  facts  show  substantial  advance.  But 
to  confine  discussion  of  Vietnam  to  a  recital 
of  statistics,  however  Impressive,  would  be 
Inadequate,  even  IrreajMnslble.  While  flgiires 
reflect  policies,  they  do  not  fully  define  pur- 
poses. 

Thus,  this  brief  record  of  achievements  Is 
not  meant  to  ignore  the  serious  difficulties 
that  remain.  We  do  not  Intend  to  add  to  a 
painful  record  of  prematurely  optimistic 
assessments  on  Vietnam;  we  will  discuss  the 
problems  and  uncertainties  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vances. 

The  above  record  does  recall  the  situation 
we  Inherited  two  years  ago.  I  will  not  dwell 
on  events  leading  up  to  January.  198B,  but 
rather  on  the  choices  we  had  In  selecting  our 
course. 

The  conflict  had  been  costly  and  frustrat- 
ing for  Americans  and  many  believed  that 
this  Administration  should  move  to  end  Im- 
mediately either  the  conflict  or  American  In- 
volvement in  It. 

Some  urged  that  we  escalate  In  an  attempt 
to  Impose  a  military  solution  on  the  battle- 
field. We  ruled  out  this  approach  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  and  of  the  enemy, 
the  costs  of  such  a  policy,  the  risks  of  a  wider 
war,  and  the  deeply  held  convictions  of  many 
of  our  people.  Increased  military  pressure 
could  not  alone  win  a  struggle  that  was  in 
part  guerrilla  war  as  well  as  conventional  In- 
vasion, and  Included  political  as  well  as  mili- 
tary aspects.  It  woiild  have  entailed  a  greatly 
increased  toll  in  lives,  treasure  and  diplo- 
matic objectives.  It  would  have  heightened 
the  prospects  of  direct  intervention  by  Ha- 
noi's allies.  It  would  have  split  apart  our 
own  society. 

Others  urged  that  we  liquidate  our  pres- 
ence immediately,  cut  our  losses,  and  leave 
the  South  Vietnamese  on  their  own.  I  have 
repeatedly  explained  why  I  considered  this 
a  disastrous  path:  For  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people,  who  would  have  lost  their  col- 
lective political  choice  and  countless  individ- 
ual lives.  For  other  non-Communist  coun- 
tries, especially  in  Asia,  among  whom  not  a 
Single  leader  recommended  such  a  policy.  For 
the  global  credibility  of  the  U.S.  word.  For 
those  Americans  who  had  made  such  heavy 
sacriflces.  And  for  integrity  of  American  so- 
ciety in  the  post- Vietnam  era. 

Thus  we  rejected  both  of  these  routes.  Yet 
we  knew  that  we  could  not  continue  previous 
policies  which  offered  no  hope  for  either 
peace  or  reduced  American  involvement. 

We  chose  instead  what  we  considered  the 
most  responsible  course  left  to  us.  We  sought 
above  all  a  rapid  negotiated  solution  to  the 
conflict  by  progressively  defining  the  terms 
of  a  settlement  that  would  accommodate  the 
legitimate  interests  of  both  sides.  And  in  the 
absence  of  a  settlement  we  sought,  through 
Vletnamizatlon,  to  shift  American  responsi- 
bilities to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

In  charting  this  course  we  recognized  the 
following  realities: 

The  way  we  treated  the  most  painful  ves- 
tige of  the  previous  era  was  crucial  for  a  suc- 
cessful transition  to  a  new  foreign  policy  for 
a  new  era. 

The  other  side  which  had  fought  for  two 
decades  would  agree  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment only  If  the  terms  were  generous,  and 
the  battlefield  looked  less  promising  than 
the  conference  table. 

Progressive  turnover  of  the  burden  to  the 
Vietnamese  themselves,  however  uncertain, 
was  the  only  i>oIlcy  available  once  we  had 
rejected  the  status  quo,  escalation  and 
caplt\ilatlon. 

The  support  of  the  American  people  during 
the  remainder  of  the  conflict  required  a 
diminishing  U.S.  involvement. 

The  health  of  the  American  society  after 
the  conflict  called  for  a  solution  that  would 
not  mock  the  sacrifices  that  had  been  made. 

There  has  been  one  guiding  principle,  one 
irreducible  objective,  for  both  our  negotia- 
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tlons  and  Vletnamizatlon.  I  stat«d  it  on  May 
14.  1969  and  consistently  since:  "We  seek  the 
opportunity  for  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
to  determine  their  own  political  future  with- 
out outside  Interference." 

In  our  search  for  a  negotiated  solution  we 
have  stretched  our  positions  toward  those  of 
the  other  side.  But  we  have  not  agreed  to 
their  demand  that  we  impose  a  political  fu- 
ture on  the  South  Vietnamese  at  the  confer- 
ence table. 

In  Vletnamizatlon  we  have  withdrawn  our 
forces  as  rapidly  as  the  South  Vietnamese 
could  compensate  for  our  presence.  But  we 
have  not  withdrawn  them  so  as  to  allow  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  Impose  a  political  fu- 
ture on  the  battlefield. 

A  peaceful  settlement  will  remain  our  over- 
whelming preference.  We  will  not  give  up  our 
search.  But  In  the  meantime  we  will  not  let 
down  our  friends. 

Our  policy  has  not  satisfied — and  cannot 
satisfy — either  those  who  believe  in  a  mili- 
tary solution  or  those  who  press  for  an  im- 
mediate end  to  our  involvement.  For  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  who  prefer  a  Just 
peace  to  capitulation,  there  is,  of  course,  still 
room  for  debate  and  criticism.  But  we  ask 
these  Americans  to  recall  the  situation  we 
found  two  years  ago.  to  Judge  the  soundness 
of  our  puriwses,  and  to  measure  the  record 
to  date  against  these  purposes.  They  can  be 
sure  that  we  shall  keep  our  promises  in  the 
future,  as  we  have  kept  them  in  the  past. 
Negotiations 

Prom  the  outset  our  constant  primary  goal 
has  been  a  negotiated  end  to  the  war  for  all 
participants.  We  would  take  no  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  after  U.S.  involvement  and 
casualties  were  ended,  Vietnamese  continued 
to  fight  Vietnamese. 

However,  It  takes  two  sides  to  negotiate 
and  Hanoi's  attitude  has  been  consistently 
intransigent.  No  progress  has  been  made 
despite  the  advancement  in  1970  of  the  two 
elements  which  might  make  the  North  Viet- 
namese consider  negotiations  to  be  in  their 
Interest : 

The  creation  of  conditions  which  give  them 
Incentive  to  turn  to  negotiations  rather  than 
protracted  war — the  tremendous  drain  on 
their  manpower  and  resources,  the  growing 
strength  of  the  South  Vietnamese  military 
forces  and  political  system,  and  the  continu- 
ing support  of  the  American  people  for  our 
Indochina  policy. 
"The  elaboration  of  omi  varioxis  proposals 
which  are  designed  to  make  clear  to  the  oth- 
er side  that  they  will  have  a  fair  chance  for 
political  power  to  the  extent  desired  by  popu- 
lar will. 

Since  1968  the  U.S.  has  done  almost 
everything  that  various  parties — including 
Hanoi — told  us  would  kindle  negotiations. 
We  halted  the  bombing  and  other  acts  of 
force  against  North  Vietnam.  We  agreed  to 
NFL  participation  in  the  Paris  talks.  We 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  withdrawal  and 
made  initial  withdrawals  of  American  troops. 
We  made  substantial  withdrawals,  soon  to 
total  265,000.  We  agreed  in  principle  to  re- 
move all  our  troops.  We  took  a  series  of  de- 
escalatory  steps,  such  as  cutting  back  our 
B-62  and  tactical  air  sorties.  And  we  ap- 
pointed a  new  senior  negotiator  in  Paris. 

These  steps,  except  for  the  bombing  halt, 
were  unilateral  measures,  designed  not  only 
to  reduce  our  involvement,  but  also  to  open 
the  door  to  negotiations.  Each  of  them  was 
urged  by  the  other  side  as  a  constructive  con- 
tribution. None  of  them  has  generated  move- 
ment by  the  other  side. 

In  an  effort  to  make  progress  in  Paris,  we 
have  offered  broad  proposals  for  a  nego- 
tiated solution  to  the  war.  On  May  14,  1969 
I  proposed  a  plan  which  would  remove  all 
outside  forces  from  South  Vietnam  and  al- 
low the  people  freely  to  decide  their  political 
future  throxigh  internationally  supervised 
elections.  On  July  11,  1969,  President  Thieu 
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invited  the  other  side  to  participate  in  the 
political  life  of  South  Vietnam. 

These  proposals  laid  out  the  framework 
for  what  we  believed  would  be  a  resolution 
of  the  confiict  equitable  to  all  parties.  We 
recognized,  however,  that  a  political  settle- 
ment was  the  heart  of  the  matter;  it  is  what 
the  fighting  has  been  all  about.  And  we  knew 
that  the  other  side  suspected  the  electoral 
process  and  doubted  that  it  would  have  a 
fair  chance  at  political  power. 

We  thus  moved  to  define  more  precisely 
the  political  solution  we  envisaged.  On  April 
20,  1970,  I  set  forth  the  principles  that  we 
think  should  govern  a  fair  political  settle- 
ment in  South  Vietnam: 

A  political  solution  must  reflect  the  will 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  allow 
them  to  determine  their  future  without  out- 
side Interference. 

A  fair  political  solution  should  reflect  the 
existing  relationship  of  political  fmxjes  with- 
in South  Vietnam. 

We  will  abide  by  the  outcome  of  the  polit- 
ical process  agreed  upwn. 

Having  deflned  our  principles  on  the  cen- 
tral political  issue,  we  looked  for  a  compre- 
hensive approach  that  might  provide  both 
the  structure  and  stimulus  for  genuine  nego- 
tiations. During  the  Cambodian  operations 
I  ordered  a  thorough  review  within  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  possible  initiatives  that  might 
engage  the  other  side  In  meaningful  dialogue. 
After  summer  long  studies  and  meetings,  on 
October  7,  1970,  I  presented  a  broad  flve- 
polnt  peace  plan  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  governments  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Cambodia: 

An  internationally  supervised  ceasefire  in 
place  throughout  Indochina,  governed  by 
principles  which  would  make  it  acceptable 
and  credible  to  both  sides.  This  was  de- 
signed to  stop  the  fighting  at  once  and  hope- 
fully create  new  conditions  and  avenues  for 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

An  Indochina  Peace  Conference.  This  re- 
fiected  the  facts  that  North  Vietnamese  forces 
were  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well  as  Viet- 
nam and  that  a  stable  peace  in  one  required 
a  stable  f>eace  in  all. 

The  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  on  a  timetable  to  be  nego- 
tiated as  part  of  an  overall  settlement.  This 
was  to  make  clear  that  we  were  prepared  to 
remove  all  American  troops. 

A  political  settlement  in  South  Vietnam 
based  on  the  political  principles  I  had  stated 
on  April  20.  This  was  to  reaffirm  to  the  other 
side  our  willingness  to  search  for  a  political 
process  that  would  meet  their  concerns. 

The  immediate  and  unconditional  release 
of  all  prisoners  of  war,  Journalists  and  other 
Innocent  civilian  victims  held  by  both  sides. 
This  was  to  underline  our  view  that  the 
prisoner  issue  was  strictly  humanitarian  and 
need  not  await  resolution  of  other  problems. 

Months  of  analytical  work  had  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  ceasefire  proposal.  We 
projected  for  a  year  into  the  future  the 
possible  developments  on  the  ground  under 
different  ceasefire  conditions.  We  deliber- 
ately recognized  the  other  side's  essential 
conditions.  And  we  rejected  ceasefire  pro- 
posals that  looked  more  advantageous  for 
our  side  In  security  terms  In  order  to  place 
the  greatest  possible  emphasis  on  nego- 
tiability. 

In  making  our  formal  proposals  and 
throughout  the  last  two  years  we  have  em- 
phasized, both  privately  and  publicly,  that 
we  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  would  be 
fiexible  and  generous  once  serious  negotia- 
tions were  under  way. 

The  other  side's  constant  response  hat 
been  to  demand  that  we  unconditionally 
withdraw  all  U.S.  forces  and  replace  the 
leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  with  a 
coalition  government.  Their  position  is  un- 
acceptable to  us  on  several  counts. 

First,  the  substance  of  their  demands. 
They  say  nothing  about  what  they  will  do 
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about  North  Vietnamese  forces,  when  we  be- 
Heve  the  South  Vietnamese  should  be  free 
of  aU  outside  intervention.  They  ask  us  to 
impose  a  future  on  South  Vietnam,  when 
ve  believe   the  people  should   choose   that 

future. 

Secondly,  their  view  of  the  negotiating 
process.  The  Communists  pose  their  de- 
mands as  preconditions  to  negotiations.  If 
ire  were  to  pay  this  price  there  would  be 
nothing  left  to  negotiate. 

Thirdly,  the  Incompatibility  of  their  de- 
mands. Even  if  we  were  to  agree  to  their 
first  demand  and  puU  out  unilaterally,  we 
would  have  absolutely  no  incentive  to  agree 
to  their  second  demand  of  assuring  their 
political  victory  in  South  Vietnam.  ThU 
would  be  their  problem,  not  ours.  It  would 
be  up  to  them  to  compete  with  the  growing 
strength  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Lastly,  the  Communist  definition  of  a 
coalition  goverrunent.  Their  definition  makes 
t  mockery  of  the  concept  itself.  They  pre- 
icribe  that  one-third  of  the  coalition  gov- 
ernment would  be  from  the  NLP,  one-third 
from  those  people  in  the  "Saigon  Adminis- 
tration* who  stand  for  "peace,  independence 
and  neutrality,"  and  one-third  from  other 
forces  who  also  stand  for  these  principles. 

Since  the  Communists  reserve  the  right 
to  define  the  principles  of  "peace,  independ- 
ence and  neutrality"  and  to  decide  which 
people  support  these  principles,  their  pro- 
posal for  a  coalition  government  boils  down 
to  a  demand  that  they  nominate  one-third 
of  the  government  without  restrictions  and 
have  a  veto  power  over  the  other  two-thirds. 
It  is  a  formula  for  a  guaranteed  political 
takeover. 

Thus,  the  issue  is  not,  as  some  would  have 
it.  a  question  of  a  few  personalities  In  the 
Saigon  government  standing  in  the  way  of  a 
peaceful  solution.  The  Communists  seek  not 
only  the  removal  of  the  elected  leaders  of 
the  present  Government  but  the  disruption 
of  all  organized  non- Communist  forces. 

The  fundamental  question  in  the  negoti- 
ations, in  short,  is  the  means  of  allocating 
political  power  in  South  Vietnam.  The  other 
Bide  wants  to  negotiate  in  Paris  an  allotment 
of  power  that  would  assure  their  dominance. 
Our  proposals  call  for  a  fair  competitive  proc- 
ess that  would  consult  the  will  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  reflect  the  existing  re- 
lationship of  political  forces. 

We  recognize  that  flnding  an  appropriate 
and  equitable  means  of  expressing  South 
Vietnamese  political  will  is  a  complex  task. 
There  is  little  guidance  to  be  drawn  from 
Vietnamese  Ijlstory.  Nevertheless,  If  our  ad- 
versaries ever  make  a  political  decision  to 
negotiate  seriously,  I  believe  we  could  flnd  a 
way  to  reach  a  solution  fair  for  all  parties. 
We  know  that  after  we  leave,  the  other  side 
will  still  be  there.  We  know  that  for  a  set- 
tlement to  endure  all  parties  must  want  it 
to  endure. 

We  remain  prepared  to  make  a  major  ef- 
fort in  the  shaping  of  such  a  settlement. 

VIETNAMIZATION 

Although  committed  to  a  maximum  effort 
to  reach  a  negotiated  end  to  the  war,  we 
needed  an  alternative. 

For  negotiations  were  not  entirely  in  our 
hands.  North  Vietnamese  history  and  doc- 
trine did  not  make  for  encouraging  prospects. 
Their  calculus  of  the  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  more  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  probably  made  them  believe  that  time 
was  on  their  side.  And  even  if  a  settlement 
did  come  through  negotiations,  it  might  take 
8  long  period. 

At  home  we  did  not  have  the  option  of 
continuing  as  we  had — and  the  enemy  knew 
it.  So  we  chose  a  policy  that  we  believed 
would  gain  the  sustained  support  of  the 
American  people  and  thus  give  us  a  chance 
teth  to  fulfill  our  objectives  in  Vietnam  and 
to  demonstrate  to  the  other  side  that  time 
**s  not  necessarily  with  them.  Such  a  pol- 
icy seemed  the  only  chance  of  giving  the 
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South  Vietnamese  a  fair  chance  and  the  beet 
hope  of  Inducing  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
negotiate. 

Thus  the  alternative,  and  hopefully  the 
spur,  to  negotiations,  is  Vietnamlzation  that 
I  have  described  on  several  occasions. 

This  policy  fulfills  our  objective  of  reduc- 
ing American  Involvement.  It  cannot,  except 
over  a  long  period,  end  the  war  altogether. 
Still,  if  Vletnamizatlon  leads  to  perpetuating 
the  war,  it  is  not  by  our  design  but  because 
the  other  side  refuses  to  settle  for  anything 
less  than  a  guaranteed  takeover. 

In  last  year's  report  I  described  the  suc- 
cesses of  this  program  during  its  first  months, 
and  attempted  to  determine  the  depth  and 
durability  of  this  progress.  We  posed  four 
central  uncertainties  for  the  futxire: 

The  enemy's  capability  to  mount  sustained 
operations  and  undo  our  gains. 

The  actual  improvement  in  allied  capa- 
bilities, particularly  Vietnamese  leadership, 
logistics,  tactics,  and  political  sensitivity. 

The  alternative  strategies  open  to  the 
enemy,  including  protracted  warfare.  In 
wtilch  they  could  wait  out  our  withdrawals 
and  then  with  reinvigorated  efforts,  once 
again  seize  the  Initiative. 

Most  Importantly,  the  attitudes  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  toward  both  sides  and  the 
likelihood  that  pacification  gains  would  stick. 
These  Issues  certainly  cannot  be  resolved 
in  one  year.  However,  on  all  there  was  en- 
couraging progress  during  1970: 

The  enemy,  partly  because  of  strategy,  but 
in  great  meastire  due  to  limited  capability, 
did  not  mount  sustained  large-scale  opera- 
tions. Ilils  was  partly  the  result  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operations. 

A  marked  Improvement  in  South  Viet- 
namese performance  was  shown  repeatedly 
in  large-scale  operations  both  in  Vietnam  and 
in  Cambodia,  and  in  their  increasing  tactical 
and  logistic  skills. 

The  enemy  chose  a  protracted  warfare 
strategy.  We  still  face  the  question  of 
whether  he  might  regain  the  initiative  once 
the  bulk  of  our  forces  have  left,  but  the 
growing  capabilities  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese must  give  Hanoi  pause. 

The  attitude  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
remains  crucial  and  difficult  to  Judge,  but 
rural  security  grew  and  pacification  gains 
were  sustained. 

During  1970,  concrete  results  of  Vletnam- 
izatlon punctuated  these  trends.  Our  with- 
drawal program  proceeded  on  schedule  with 
the  April  20  announcement  of  the  with- 
drawal of  another  150,000  Americans  below 
the  authorized  ceiling,  bringing  total  reduc- 
tions since  the  start  of  Vletnamizatlon  to 
266,500  by  May  1,  1971.  The  very  fact  that 
we  coiild  project  our  withdrawals  a  year 
in  advance  was  a  sign  of  major  progress. 

As  we  have  moved  ahead  with  this  pro- 
gram we  have  continued  to  confer  not  only 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  but  also  the 
other  allies  who  have  sent  troops  to  help 
South  Vietnam — Australia,  Korea,  New  Zea- 
land and  Thailand. 

South  Vietnamese  forces  showed  them- 
selves increasingly  capable  of  providing  se- 
curity for  their  country.  There  are  now  1.1 
million  men  bearing  arms  for  the  Govern- 
ment— 200,000  more  than  in  1968.  The  con- 
tinued strengthening  of  local  and  terri- 
torial forces  freed  more  and  more  South 
Vietnamese  regular  units  for  combat  against 
regular  North  Vietnamese  Army  units.  TtM 
South  Vietnamese  accounted  for  a  growing 
bulk  of  combat  engagements.  They  took 
over  more  of  our  bases.  They  completely  as- 
sumed naval  operational  responsibilities  in- 
side the  country.  And  they  substantially 
stepped  up  the  role  of  their  air  forces,  fly- 
ing almost  half  the  sorties  In  South  Vietnam. 
More  Intangible,  but  eqtiaUy  significant, 
were  their  greatly  increased  self-confidence 
and  initiative. 

The  level  of  fighting  dropped  grestly, 
especially  in  the  southern  portions  of  South 
Vietnam.  And  American  casualties  continued 
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their  steady  decline,  a  result  of  lesser  enemy 
activity,  fewer  Americans,  and  the  Increased 
share  of  the  combat  burden  picked  up  by 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

P<icification 
American  withdrawal  is  the  primary  reflec- 
tion of  Vletnamizatlon  while  pacification  is 
its  primary  goal. 

Our  withdrawal  program  poses  two  funda- 
mental Issues.  First,  at  what  pace  can  we 
take  out  our  forces?  We  base  our  decisions 
on  the  above  considerations  backed  up  by 
various  studies,  such  as  a  recently  com- 
pleted analysis  of  the  large  unit  war  situa- 
tion in  each  of  South  Vietnam's  four  mili- 
tary regions. 

"Then,  how  do  we  protect  those  forces  who 
remain?  We  are  confident  that  the  steadily 
growing  strength  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  impact  of  the  sanctuary  sweerpe  are 
sufficient  to  handle  possible  threats.  Never- 
theless, North  Vietnam  might  try  to  take 
advantage  of  our  redeployments  by  building 
up  its  strength  in  the  South  and  launching 
new  attacks.  In  this  case,  I  have  made  clear 
on  a  dozen  occasions  that  I  would  take 
strong  and  effective  measures  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  Jeopeutlizing  our  remaining 
forces. 

The  other  important  aspect  of  Vletnami- 
zatlon is  pacification,  which  in  broadest 
terms  concerns  the  situation  in  the  coun- 
tryside— ^physical  security,  popular  alle- 
giance, and  the  military,  administrative  and 
political  effectiveness  of  both  sides.  As  the 
enemy's  main  force  units  have  been  pushed 
farther  away  from  population  centers,  the 
task  of  extending  governmental  presence  has 
become  progressively  easier. 

In  order  to  assess  the  progress  in  the  coun- 
tryside we  developed  a  new  Indicator  to 
measure  the  portioou  of  population  under 
Government  control,  under  the  Infiuence  of 
both  sides,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
other  Bide.  The  bsislc  criteria  are  whether  a 
hamlet  has  adequate  defense  and  a  fully 
functioning  Government  official  resident 
both  at  day  and  at  night.  We  devised  tough 
and  realistic  measures  of  these  two  criteria. 
In  mid- 1969  the  indicator  showed  roughly 
40%  of  the  rural  population  xinder  South 
Vietnamese  control,  50%  under  the  Infiuence 
of  both  sides  and  10%  under  the  control  Ol 
the  other  side.  Recently  these  proportions 
were  respectively  65%,  30%  and  6.  When 
South  Vietnam's  urban  population  of  six 
million,  all  under  government  control,  la 
added  to  the  over  seven  million  rural  popu- 
lation in  that  category,  roughly  80%  of  the 
total  population  of  South  Vietnam  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  Government. 

This  Indicator  cannot  tell  us  precisely 
what  is  going  on  in  the  countryside.  It  does 
g;ive  us  a  good  grasp  of  treinds — and  the 
trends  have  been  favorable.  We  are  confident 
that  real  and  substantial  progress  has  been 
made. 

Honest  observers  can  differ  on  quantitative 
measures  of  success  in  pacification;  it  is 
even  more  difficult  to  appraise  such  intan- 
gible factors  as  rural  attitudes  toward  the 
central  government  and  confidence  in  its 
ability  to  guide  the  country's  affairs.  But 
today  more  South  Vietnamese  receive  govern- 
mental protection  and  services  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past  six  years. 

Pacification  progress  has  been  slower,  how* 
ever,  in  certain  key  provinces  in  the  northern 
half  of  South  Vietnam,  closer  to  the  enemy's 
staging  areas  in  North  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
The  supply  bases  in  southern  Laos  perform 
the  function  of  the  destroyed  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia.  In  these  northern  provinces  the 
ravages  of  war  have  been  more  severe  and 
the  C<Mnmunist  Infrastructure  has  been 
deeply  rooted  for  over  20  years.  Here  espe- 
cially the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
must  increase  its  efforts  to  develop  capable 
forces  and  implement  programs  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  rural  population. 
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Cambodian  aanct-uary  operations 
Much  of  this  accelerated  progress  in  Viet- 
namlwttlon  wu  due  to  the  now  Indisputable 
military  success  of  the  allied  operations 
against  the  enemy  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia 
last  spring. 

The  Msurch  18  deposition  of  Prince  Slha* 
nuok  caught  us,  as  well  as  everyone  else, 
completely  by  surprise.  The  situation  that 
had  existed  In  Cambodia,  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  occupying  a  series 
of  enclaves  alcmg  the  border,  represented  a 
troublesome  but  not  Insuperable  obstacle  to 
our  efforts  In  South  Vietnam.  Our  first  re- 
action to  Prince  Slhanoulc's  removal  was  to 
encourage  the  negotiations  which  the  Cam- 
bodian government  was  seeking  with  the 
Communists.  However,  Hanoi  flatly  refused 
such  a  course  and  rapidly  spread  out  Its 
forces  to  link  up  Its  base  areas  and  pose  a 
growing  threa.t  to  the  neutral  government  In 
Phnom  Penh. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  final  report  on  the 
Cambodian  operations,  enemy  actions  during 
April  and  captured  enemy  documents  un- 
mistakably show  their  IntenUons.  We  faced 
the  prospect  of  one  large  enemy  base  camp 
600  miles  along  South  Vietnam's  flank;  a 
solid  8ui>ply  route  from  the  port  of  Slhanouk- 
vllle  through  which  most  of  the  war  materiel 
for  the  southern  half  of  South  Vietnam  had 
come  in  the  previous  six  years:  and  a  vast 
staging  and  sanctuary  area  from  which  to 
attack  allied  forces  In  Vietnam  with  im- 
punity. This  would  have  meant  Increased 
enemy  attacks,  higher  casualties  among  our 
men  and  oui  allies,  and  a  clear  threat  to 
Vletnamlzatlon,  the  withdrawal  program  and 
the  security  of  South  Vietnam. 

cnur  choice,  though  difficult,  seemed  the 
more  necessary  the  longer  we  pondered  It. 
If  we  wished  to  pursue  the  policy  of  turning 
over  responsibilities  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  withdrawing  our  troops,  we  had  to  clear 
out  the  enemy  sanctuaries.  The  alternative 
was  to  allow  the  enemy  to  build  up  this 
threat  without  challenge,  to  Increase  his 
attacks  and  to  raise  allied  casualties.  This 
would  sooner  or  later  have  confronted  us  with 
the  choice  of  either  halting  our  withdrawals, 
or  continuing  them  but  Jeopardizing  the 
Uvn  of  those  remaining  behind 

I  preferred  to  make  a  difficult  decision  In 
April  rather  than  magnifying  our  dllenuna 
by  postponement. 

The  results  of  our  Joint  two-month  ooera- 
tlons  with  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  the 
subsequent  sweeps  of  the  sanctuaries  by 
South  Vietnamese  forces,  removed  this  threat. 
There  were  as  well  thase  poelUve  results : 

Greatly  reduced  American  casualties;  In 
the  six  months  before  the  sanctuary  opera- 
tions the  average  weekly  casualties  were  93, 
In  the  six  months  after  they  were  51 

Extensive  materiel  and  manpower  losses 
for  the  enemy  which  they  ar«  taking  a  long 
time  to  replace. 

The  ending  of  the  concept  of  Immune 
Cambodian  sanctuaries. 

The  dislocation  of  enemy  supply  lines  and 
strategy  in  the  Saigon  and  Mekong  Delta 
regions;  as  a  result  the  main  forces  war 
substantially  ended  for  the  southern  half  of 
the  country  during  1870. 

Precluded  the  enemy  from  reopening  his 
route  of  supply  by  sea. 

Separation  of  Communist  main  force  and 
guerrilla  unit  and  a  boost  to  paclflcaUon 
efforto  In  the  southern  haU  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

Insurance  that  our  troop  withdrawals 
would  continue. 

Increased  time  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  strengthen  themselves. 

A  tremendous  lift  In  the  morale  and  self- 
confidence  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

My  decision  to  send  U.S.  ground  forces 
into  Cambodia,  though  clearly  required  be- 
cause of  these  factors,  was  nevertheless  an- 
guishing because  of  the  domestic  reaction. 

At  the  time  thoee  who  urged  an  Immediate 
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American  pullout  from  Vietnam  were  Joined 
In  protest  by  some  who  generally  support  our 
phased  withdrawals  but  misread  the  Cam- 
bodian operations  as  a  return  to  a  policy  of 
escalation.  I  believed  then  that  the  Impact 
of  thesea  ctlons — reduced  enemy  actUvty, 
lowered  U.S.  casualties,  and  continued  with- 
drawals— would  ultimately  persuade  some  of 
the  latter  of  the  wisdom  of  our  decision. 

WhUe  many  Americans  may  still  disagree 
with  that  decision,  I  think  the  facts  since 
June  30  have  conclusively  demonstrated  not 
only  the  tactical  success  of  the  operations 
but  also  their  strategic  purpose  of  reducing 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Politicxil  and  economic  issues 

Vletnamlzatlon  has  political  and  economic 
dimensions  In  addition  to  military  ones. 
They  will  become  Increasingly  Important  as 
the  war  winds  down. 

Political  development  In  any  newly  Inde- 
pendent country  Is  a  challenging  task.  When 
that  country  is  under  fire  from  a  determined 
enemy,  the  difficulties  are  multiplied.  The 
government  sees  its  first  priority  as  providing 
security.  Military  considerations  are  likely  to 
dominate  the  time  of  officials,  the  content  of 
programs,  and  the  freedom  of  political  life. 

Nevertheless,  political  development  In  a 
paramilitary  conflict  Is  a  crucial  Ingredient 
of  a  government's  effort.  It  Is  increasingly 
Important  in  Vietnam  as  the  military  strug- 
gle subsides.  Ultimately,  the  fate  of  Vletiuim 
wlU  turn  on  political  factors — the  motivation 
of  the  people  during  the  conflict;  the  co- 
hesion of  non-communist  political  forces  in 
a  possible  electoral  competition  with  the 
Communists;  the  sohdlty  of  the  political  In- 
stitutions during  and  after  the  war. 

There  has  been  a  steady  political  evolution 
in  South  Vietnam  beginning  with  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Constitutional  Assembly  in  1966 
and  of  the  President  and  National  Assembly 
in  1967.  In  1970  there  were  continued  signs 
of  a  growing  commitment  to  the  political  in- 
stitutions established  by  the  1967  Constitu- 
tion. Elections  for  hamlet  chiefs  and  for  Vil- 
lage, Municipal  and  Provincial  Councils  took 
place  throughout  the  country.  There  were 
also  elections  for  half  the  seats  In  the  Upper 
House  which  attracted  a  wide  spectrum  of 
non-Communist  political  forces. 

1970  saw  enactmen*  of  Land-to-the-TlUer 
legislation,  a  sweeping  land  reform  program 
which  will  give  land  to  tenant  farmers  and 
could  have  significant  political  Impact.  It  has 
our  full  support. 

The  Presidential  and  Lower  House  elections 
this  year  will  further  test  the  fabric  of  the 
conatltirtlonal  system,  the  strengths  of  the 
various  political  factions  and  the  aii«»g4ftTn.» 
of  the  people.  1971  will  show  the  extent  of 
political  development  In  South  Vietnam. 
Vietnamese  people  of  all  factions  wUl  Judge 
the  responsiveness  of  the  political  process  and 
register  their  verdicts.  The  enemy  will  seek 
to  exploit  the  political  currents  of  an  elec- 
tion year.  But  It  will  also  be  watching— and 
perhaps  drawing  conclusions  from — the 
stability  of  the  system. 

The  maintenance  of  a  sovmd  South  Viet- 
namase  economy  is  crucial  for  Vletnamlza- 
tlon. This  problem  was  of  great  concern  In 
1970  but  the  Government  moved  on  It  with 
some  encouraging  results. 

Our  extensive  review  of  the  economic  sit- 
uation in  July,  1970.  made  it  abtmdantly 
clear  that  the  key  Vletnamlzatlon  goals  of 
constructive  political  change  and  Increased 
South  Vietnamese  military  performance  were 
intimately  Unked  to  the  goal  of  a  sound 
economy. 

Prices  roee  by  over  fifty  percent  In  the 
twelve  months  up  to  mld-1970.  Theee  In- 
creases were  eroding  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  already  near-subalstenoe  pay  received 
by  many  soldiers  and  civil  servants  at  the 
vwy  time  they  wet*  being  tasked  with  the 
growing  burdens  of  Vletnamlnatlon.  More- 
of«r.  If  inflation  had  eontlnued,  the  eeo- 
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nomlc  security  of  other  major  groups,  such  as 
farmers,  veterans,  and  urban  workers,  could 
have  been  Jeopardized. 

In  the  fall  of  1970  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  took  strong  fiscal  and  monetary 
actions.  Including  an  Important  reform  at 
the  exchange  rate.  These  difficult  steps,  sup. 
plemented  by  a  slight  Increase  in  oiu-  assist- 
ance to  offset  the  Increased  budgetary  costs 
of  Vletnamlzatlon,  dramatically  arrested  an 
accelerating  inflation.  The  price  level  rose  by 
only  about  four  percent  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year,  setting  the  stage  for  policies  that 
can  lead  to  more  enduring  economic  subii- 
ity. 

There  are  tw.i  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
these  developments 

First,  Vletnamlzatlon  of  the  economy  and 
the  war  cannot  be  accomplished  at  the  same 
time  without  our  econcm.c  assistance  As  the 
South  Vietnamese  take  on  more  of  the  fight- 
ing they  divert  more  resources  from  internal 
production.  Our  assistance,  by  providing  the 
external  resources  to  help  maintain  internal 
levels  of  consumption  for  soldiers  farmers 
and  workers,  is  a  vlUl  aspect  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon. We  will  provide  external  support  com- 
mensurate with  the  military  burden  borne 
by  the  economy  and  people  in  this  difficult 
period  of  transiuon. 

Second,  we  can  do  no  more  for  the  Viet- 
namese economy  than  tt  does  for  itself  The 
enterprise  and  resourcefulness  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  widely  acknowledged 
Thus,  as  demonstrated  in  1970,  the  vital  link 
between  our  assistance  and  a  sound  economy 
Is  the  Vletnaitese  Government's  economic 
poUcy.  We  wlU  continue  to  expect  the  Gov- 
emment  to  uke  all  reasonable  seU-helo 
measures.  ^ 

WhUe  we  provide  assutance  to  support 
Vletnamlzatlon,  we  are  looking  towards  the 
time  when  the  economy  can  become  self- 
sufficient.  The  date  depends  not  only  on  the 
course  of  the  war  but  on  the  pace  of  eco- 
nwnlc  development.  The  country's  potential 
la  great.  For  example,  even  as  the  war  has 
continued.  Increasing  domestic  rice  produc- 
tion will  cause  rice  imporu  to  decline  from 
over  700,000  annual  tons  in  the  late  19fl0-s 
to  about  100,000  tons  in  1971  and  zero  In 
1972.  Together  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
we  are  analyzing  the  development  prospectt 
and  plan  to  begin  dlsciisslons  this  year  on 
measiires.  to  Include  additional  funding,  that 
can  be  taken  to  hasten  the  process.  We 
believe  other  coimtries  will  want  to  partici- 
pate in  this  effort. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  peo- 
ples of  Vietnam.  South  and  North,  can  turn 
from  the  waste  of  war  to  the  constructive 
tasks  of  peace. 

Prisoners  of  war 

We  have  the  deepest  concern  for  the  plight 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  in  Indochina,  Some 
1600  Americans,  Including  pilots  and  soldiers 
and  some  40  civilians,  are  missing  or  held 
In  North  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  Some  have  been  held  as  long  as 
six  years,  longer  than  for  any  other  prisoners 
of  war  In  our  history. 

The  enemy  violates  speclflc  requirements 
of  the  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention, 
by  which  they  are  bound.  They  violate  com- 
mon standards  of  decency  as  well. 

They  have  not  permitted  impartial  Inspec- 
tion of  prison  camps  despite  constant  at- 
tempts to  arrange  such  visits.  They  have  re- 
fused to  repatriate  seriously  sick  and  wound- 
ed prisoners.  They  have  failed  to  identify  aU 
prisoners  and  to  allow  many  of  them  to  cor- 
respond with  their  families. 

We  and  the  South  Vietnamese  have  made 
Intensive  efforts  this  past  year  to  secure  bet- 
ter treatment  and  the  release  of  allied  prls- 
tmers — through  global  diplomacy,  through 
proposals  in  Paris  and  through  the  coura- 
geous raid  at  Son  Tay.  Congressional  expres- 
sions have  been  valuable  in  underlining 
American  public  concern.  The  world  Increas- 
ingly condemned  the  other  side's  practices. 
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md  the  U.N,  General  Assembly  passed  a  res- 
olution this  fall  which  underscored  the  In- 
Mrnstlonal  obligation  to  treat  prisoners  hu- 
manely, 

I  repeat  my  October  7  proposal  for  the  Im- 
loedlate  and  unconditional  release  of  all  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  both  sides,  AU  prisoners, 
journalists  and  other  civilian  captives  should 
be  released  now  to  return  to  the  place  of  their 
e)>olce.  Such  action  would  not  only  meet 
innnanltarlan  concerns:  it  might  also  lead 
to  progress  on  other  aspects  of  a  peace  settle- 

las&t. 

As  first  steps,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
vlth  ovir  support,  has  offered  to  repatriate  all 
ilek  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war.  It  has 
unilaterally  returned  groups  of  such  prls- 
oDsn,  despite  North  Vietnam's  refusal  to 
make  orderly  arrangements  for  their  repatrl- 
ition.  And  It  has  proposed  the  release  of  all 
north  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  In  return 
for  all  U.S.  and  allied  prisoners  in  Indo- 
ctilna  and  any  South  Vietnamese  prisoners 
brtd  outside  South  Vietnam.  We  profovmdly 
ngiet  the  other  side's  refusal  to  respond  to 
ibese  Initiatives. 

The  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  any- 
ftiere  Is  not  a  political  or  military  issue,  but 
s  matter  of  simple  humanity.  As  I  said  on 
October  7: 

■^ar  and  Imprisonment  should  be  over  for 
111  these  prisoners.  They  and  their  families 
hsTS  already  sviffered  too  much." 

This  government  will  continue  to  take  all 
poadble  measures  to  secure  the  end  of  im- 
prisonment as  well  as  the  end  of  the  war. 

No  discussion  of  Vietnam  would  be  com- 
plete without  paying  tribute  to  the  brave 
Americans  who  have  served  there.  Many  have 
atcrlflced  years  of  their  lives.  Others  have 
Hcrlfloed  life  Itself. 

Tbsee  Americana  have  fought  In  a  war 
which  differed  from  our  previous  experience. 
We  have  not  sought  a  traditional  military 
Tlctory.  The  complex  nature  of  this  conflict 
posed  unprecedented  difficulties  for  thoee 
involved. 

It  U  to  their  lasting  credit  that  Americans 
In  Vietnam  have  overcome  these  difficulties 
isd  conducted  themselves  In  our  beet  tra- 
(Utlon. 

Problems  for  the  future 
There  are  sobering  problems  still  remain- 
ing in  Vietnam ; 

Enemy  Capabilities  and  Intentions.  Despite 
heavy  losses,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  the 
manpower,  the  logistical  network  and  the 
dedication  to  continue  fighting  If  they  wish. 
Although  their  main  force  units  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  they  still  poee  a  conslder- 
ible  threat,  especially  in  Military  Regions  I 
and  n  In  South  Vietnam.  Hanoi  could  In- 
itetd  use  its  buildup  of  forces  In  South 
Uos  and  Northeastern  Cambodia  to  step  up 
tt(  pressures  against  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment or  to  Increase  Its  hold  on  Cambodian 
tenltory.  In  any  event.  Communist  terrorist 
wthltles,  assassinations,  and  kidnappings 
continue  to  exact  a  tragic  toll  from  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

The  Vietnamization  Process.  Vletnamlza- 
tlon made  very  encouraging  advances  dur- 
ing 1970,  The  fundamental  question  re- 
mains: can  the  South  Vietnamese  fully  stand 
OB  their  own  against  a  determined  enemy? 
We— and  more  Importantly  the  South  Vlet- 
nameee— are  confident  that  they  can.  Sub- 
stantial problems  remain,  however:  Im- 
Jffovlng  the  leadership  of  South  Vietnamese 
foreee  at  all  levels  enhancing  their  ability 
to  take  on  suppwrt  as  well  as  combat  func- 
tions; providing  assistance  to  Cambodia 
»M  bettering  Vietnamese-Cambodia  under- 
•tandlng:  rooting  out  the  Viet  Cong  infra- 
<nictTire  In  the  countryside:  assuring  po- 
llttcal  BtabUity  in  the  cities;  managing  the 
•titliis  on  the  Vietnamese  economy  as  we 
eootinue  to  Vletnamlze  other  aspects  of 
the  confilct;  and  moving  against  corruption 
»hlch  not  only  poisons  the  moral  atmos- 
phere but  also  carries  potential  pollUcal  Im- 
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pact.  This  Is  a  formidable  agenda,  but  South 
Vietnamese  accomplishments  to  date  dem- 
onstrate their  capacity  to  deal  with  it. 

The  Negotiating  Stalemate.  Our  Inten- 
sive efforts  In  1970  failed  to  yield  progress  In 
the  Paris  negotiations.  We  frankly  expected 
that  our  elaboration  of  political  princi- 
ples, the  appointment  of  Ambassador  Bruce, 
and  the  October  7  peace  initiative  would 
produce  some  movement  from  the  other  side. 
We  will  not  give  up  on  negotiations,  though 
the  past  year  indicated  that  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  overcome  the  enemy's  mix 
of  doctrine,  calculations  and  suspicion. 
There  Is  the  additional  fact  that  as  our 
forces  decline,  the  role  we  can  play  on  many 
aspects  of  a  settlement  is  also  bound  to 
decline. 

The  substantial  record  of  achievement  in 
the  first  two  years  of  this  Administration 
cannot  obscure  one  fundamental  fact — the 
fighting  continues. 

If  winding  down  the  war  is  my  greatest 
satisfaction  in  foreign  policy,  the  failure  to 
end  It  is  my  deepest  disappointment.  We  will 
not  be  content  until  eill  conflict  Is  stilled. 
This  sentiment  was  the  driving  force  be- 
hind our  proposal  for  a  cease  fire.  It  is  at  the 
core  of  our  p>ollcy,  for  as  I  said  on  April  20: 

"The  death  of  a  single  man  in  war,  whether 
he  is  an  American,  a  South  Vietnamese,  a 
Viet  Cong,  or  a  North  Vietnamese,  Is  a  hu- 
man tragedy.  That  is  why  we  want  to  end 
this  war  and  achieve  a  Just  peace.  We  call 
upon  our  adversaries  to  Join  us  In  working 
at  the  conference  table  toward  that  goal," 

I  once  again  ask  the  other  side  to  work 
for  a  settlement  that  will  stop  the  fighting, 
meet  the  concerns  of  all  parties,  and  last 
because  all  want  it  to  last. 

LAOS  AND  CAMBODIA 

"The  war  In  Indochina  has  been  proved  to 
be  of  one  piece;  it  cannot  be  cured  by  treat- 
ing only  one  of  its  areas  of  outbreak." — ^Ad- 
dress by  the  President,  October  7,  1970. 

Enduring  peace  will  come  for  Vietnam 
only  when  there  is  peace  for  Its  neighbors, 

Hanoi  has  made  the  war  an  Indochina  con- 
flict. In  South  Vietnam  there  are  some  100,- 
000  North  Vietnamese  troops.  In  Laos  there 
are  about  90,000.  In  Cambodia  there  are  over 
60.000  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong. 
These  troops  challenge  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernments of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  they 
menace  South  Vietnam  from  within  and 
without. 

The  situations  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  are 
comparable : 

Neither  one  poses  any  threat  to  North 
Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam,  nevertheless,  has  for  years 
been  violating  their  neutrality  and  Inde- 
pendence, guaranteed  In  International  ac- 
cords which  EUmol  and  Its  allies  signed. 

In  both  countries  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lar troops  strip  away  any  pretense  of  civil 
war.  In  Laos  Indigenous  Pathet  Lao  play  an 
insignificant  military  role  while  In  Cambodia 
only  small  numbers  of  Cambodians  help  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong. 

In  both  countries  Hanoi  has  two  alms. 
First,  and  primarily,  to  use  them  as  infiltra- 
tion routes,  staging  bases,  and  sanctuaries 
for  attacks  against  South  Vietnam.  Second- 
ly, to  erode  governmental  control  In  order 
to  aid  their  efforts  in  South  Vietnam  and 
perhaps  take  over  Laos  and  Cambodia  them- 
selves. 

US.  policy 

This  canvas  poses  two  fundamental  ques- 
tions for  the  United  States: 

What  should  be  our  policy  toward  Laos 
and  Cambodia  as  countries  under  external 
attack? 

How  do  we  deal  with  the  major  Implica- 
tions for  our  policy  In  South  Vietnam? 

North  Vietnam's  aggression  against  Laos 
and  Cambodia  and  Its  violation  of  the  1064 
and  1962  Geneva  Agreements  are  Important, 
We  care  about  the  preservation  of  interna- 
tional agreements  and  the  Independence  of 
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these  nations.  But  our  immediate  concern  is 
that  North  Vietnam  uses  them  as  spring- 
boards for  assaults  on  a  country  where  we 
have  a  firm  commitment,  have  invested  lives, 
treasure,  and  prestige,  and  have  Americans 
to  protect  as  we  progressively  withdraw.  Fur- 
thermore, if  Hanoi  were  to  gain  control  of 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  a  large  portion  of  the 
more  than  140,000  Communist  troops  now 
engaged  in  these  countries  would  be  freed 
to  fight  In  South  Vietnam. 

As  we  pursued  our  policy  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon and  negotiation  for  Vietnam  we  could 
not  Ignore  these  unavoidable  Tacts  on  Its 
flank.  Our  basic  choices  for  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia became: 

To  seek  diplomatic  settlements  for  both 
countries,  either  as  part  of  an  all-Indochlna 
arrangement  or  sep>arately. 

To  provide  military  support  both  to  Laos 
and  Cambodia  and  to  South  Vietnamese  de- 
fensive operations,  without  U,S,  ground  com- 
bat involvement. 

We  have  always  wished  to  stabilize  the 
borders  of  South  Vietnam  and  to  Insure  the 
neutrality  of  its  neighbors  by  diplomatic 
means.  My  October  7  peace  initiative,  sup- 
ported by  the  three  governments,  proposed 
for  all  of  Indochina: 

A  ceasefire  to  stop  the  fighting. 

An  international  conference  to  seal  the 
peace. 

The  Inunedlate  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war. 

This  comprehensive  approach  came  against 
a  background  of  consistent  efforts  to  reach 
diplomatic  solutions.  Prom  the  outset,  this 
Administration  has  continued  American 
support  for  the  efforts  of  Prime  Minister 
Souvanna  Phouma  to  reconstitute  the  1962 
Geneva  Agreements  guaranteeing  his  coun- 
try's neutrality,  independence  and  territorial 
Integrity,  In  Cambodia  we  long  tolerated  a 
difficult  military  situation  and  encouraged 
negotiations  when  Prince  Sihanouk  was  re- 
moved. 

Arguments  for  Military  Victory 
To  date,  Hanoi  has  rejected  diplomacy  and 
spread  the  conflict.  The  Lao  government  for 
many  years,  and  the  Cambodian  government 
this  year,  have  turned  to  us  and  others  for 
assistance. 

These  developments  left  us  with  the  choice 
between  military  options.  After  ovtr  one-time 
sweep  against  the  Communist  bases  In  Cam- 
bodia, we  have  ruled  out  American  ground 
combat  troops  In  either  Laos  or  Cambodia 
for  several  reasons.  Ovir  fundamental  Viet- 
nam-related objectives  are  served  by  other 
means.  In  any  event,  we  believe  that  the  two 
governments  can  survive  through  their  own 
efforts,  our  various  kinds  of  assistance,  .<vnd 
that  of  other  friends.  We  look  to  them  to 
shoulder  the  primary  combat  responsibilities 
for  their  own  defense. 

Moreover,  the  enemy  has  Its  own  problems. 
Despite  its  ability  and  willingness  to  pour 
thousands  of  troops  Into  all  three  coimtries. 
North  Vietnam  faces  certain  limits  Imposed 
by  manpower  drain  and  long  supply  lines. 
Lack  of  indigenous  support  In  Laos  and 
Cambodia  severely  hampers  Communist 
troop  movements.  And  we  do  not  assume  that 
Hanoi's  allies  want  Laos  and  Cambodia  re- 
moved from  the  map  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Thus  we  did  not  oppose  Congreeslonal 
restrictions  this  past  year  on  the  use  of 
U.S.  ground  comt>at  forces  in  those  coun- 
tries, even  though  we  had  strong  reservattons 
about  the  principle  of  clrcumacribing  execu- 
tive authority. 

Instead  of  deploying  o<ir  troops  we  have 
helped  those  countries  help  themselves. 
In  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam's  preemptive 
thrusts  have  been  crucial  for  their  mutual 
defense. 

■mree  arguments  are  raised  against  these 
South  Vietnamese  operations  outside  their 
borders : 

That  they  spread  South  Vietnamese  forces 
thin.  On  the  contrary,  by  striking  against 
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the  enemy's  supply  system  and  reducing  the 
border  threat,  these  actions  contract  the 
territory  that  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
must  defend.  The  alternative  of  Inviolate 
enemy  sanctuaries  along  a  front  of  600  miles 
would  stretch  South  Vietnamese  forces  much 
more  severely. 

That  South  Vietnam  Is  expanding  the  war. 
Its  troops  have  gone  only  where  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  been  entrenched  and  vio- 
lating one  country's  territory  to  attack 
another.  It  Is  Hanoi  which  expanded  the 
war  years  ago. 

That  our  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
will  draw  us  into  wider  war.  If  we  are  to  re- 
duce our  Involvement  In  Indochina,  we  must 
shield  our  withdrawals  by  backing  these 
sweeps  against  potential  threats.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  cutting  our  military  presence  in 
one  country  we  are  naturally  reluctant  to 
send  troops  Into  neighboring  ones — on 
grounds  both  of  strategy  and  American  do- 
mestic support.  It  would  make  little  sense  for 
us,  while  withdrawing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  ground  combat  troops  from  Vietnam,  to 
reintroduce  a  few  into  Laos  or  Cambodia. 

The  arguments  against  South  Vietnam's 
defensive  actions  suggest  that  Hanoi  has  the 
right — without  provocation  and  with  com- 
plete Immunity — to  send  its  forces  into  Laos 
and  Cambodia,  threaten  their  governments, 
and  prepare  to  bring  its  full  strength  to  bear 
on  South  Vietnam  Itself. 

The  choice  for  South  Vietnam  Is  not  be- 
tween limiting  and  expanding  the  war.  It  Is 
between  what  it  is  doing  In  self-defense  and 
passively  watching  the  menace  grow  along  Its 
borders. 

In  time  the  combined  populations  of  28 
million  in  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, with  assistance  from  their  regional 
partners,  should  more  than  balance  the  re- 
sources of  North  Vietnam,  with  Its  popula- 
tion of  20  million.  D\irlng  this  transition  pe- 
riod, however,  our  own  defensive  supporting 
actions  are  Important.  Let  me  briefly  review 
them. 

CAMBODIA 

In  Cambodia  we  pursued  the  policy  of  the 
previous  Administration  until  North  Viet- 
namese actions  after  Prince  Sihanouk  was 
deposed  made  this  impossible. 

In  the  previous  chapter  on  Vietnam  I 
briefly  recalled  the  background  and  resiilts 
of  the  allied  sweeps  against  the  Communist 
sanctuaries  which  were  so  vital  to  Vletnami- 
zatlon.  With  the  operations  concluded,  our 
policy  for  Cambodia  took  shape  as  follows: 

No  U.S.  ground  combat  personnel  in  the 
country,  and  no  XT.S.  advisors  with  Cam- 
bodian units. 

Air  missions  against  enemy  supplies  and 
personnel  that  pose  a  potential  threat  to 
South  Vietnam  or  seek  to  establish  base  areas 
relevant  to  Vietnam. 

Military  assistance  to  the  Cambodian 
Oovernment  in  amounts  and  types  suitable 
for  their  army. 

Encourage  other  countries  of  the  region 
to  give  diplomatic  assistance. 

Encourage  and  support  the  efforts  of  third 
countries  who  wish  to  furnish  troops  or 
material. 

The  loss  of  the  use  of  Slhanoukville,  as 
well  as  the  base  areas,  was  a  serious  setback 
for  Hanoi.  For  many  years  almost  all  North 
Vietnamese  supplies  for  Military  Regions 
lU  and  IV  In  South  Vietnam  passed  through 
the  port.  Accordingly,  during  the  latter  part 
of  1970  the  North  Vietnamese  stepped  up 
their  efforts  to  reestablish  sanctuaries  and 
their  attacks  on  the  Cambodian  Oovernment. 
They  sought  either  to  reopen  their  supply 
lines  to  southern  South  Vietnam  or  to  in- 
stall by  force  a  government  In  Phnom  Penh 
that  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
They  fjOled  to  do  either  but  they  posed 
slgnlflcaat  threats. 
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To  deny  them  renewed  use  of  these  assets 
we  helped  the  •  Cambodians  defend  them- 
selves and  we  supported  South  Vletnams 
operations.  Substantially  greater  military 
and  economic  assistance  was  needed  to  sup- 
port the  Cambodian  army,  which  was  grow- 
ing from  some  40.000  to  over  200.000  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  The  quarter  billion 
dollars  that  Congress  appropriated  as  part 
of  the  foreign  assistance  supplemental  rec- 
ognized that  Cambodia  was  facing  outright 
aggression,  that  It  was  doing  everything  pos- 
sible on  its  own.  and  that  our  assistance  was 
appropriate  for  its  self-defense  and  to  aid 
Vietnamlzatlon  and  our  withdrawals  from 
South  Vietnam. 

This  past  year  there  were  also  encourag- 
ing signs  of  regional  cooperation: 

The  South  Vietnamese,  at  Cambodia's  re- 
quest, continued  to  sweep  the  sanctuary 
areas,  conduct  ground  operations  In  support 
of  Cambodian  forces,  and  provide  air  and 
logistic  support  and  training. 

Other  Asian  countries,  such  as  Thailand, 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Republic  of  China,  supplied  various  forms  of 
asslstajQce. 

Eleven  Asian  nations  met  on  their  own 
initiative  at  Djakarta  last  spring  and  sought 
through  diplomatic  means  to  preserve  Cam- 
bodia's   neutrality   and   Independence. 

Cambodia  Is.  In  short,  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion of  Nixon  Doctrine  principles: 

Assumption  of  primary  responsibility  for 
Its  own  defense. 

Help  from  regional  friends. 

Our  support  through  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

The  objective  of  all  our  activities  related 
to  Cambodia  remains  constant:  to  bar  the 
reestablishment  of  secure  Communist  base 
areas  that  could  Jeopardize  allied  forces  in 
Vietnam.  Together  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese, we  are  trying  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  building  up  their  capabilities  for  ma- 
jor offensives.  Our  aim  is  to  destroy  their 
supplies  and  disrupt  their  planning  for  as- 
saults on  allied  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
Communist  movements  may  require  fluctua- 
tions In  the  level  of  our  air  activities  as  well 
as  our  Increased  material  assistance.  They 
will  not  deflect  us  from  our  overall  course 
of  phased   withdrawal   from   Indochina. 

LAOS 

On  March  6,  1970.  I  gave  the  flrst  com- 
{>rehensive  accounting  of  our  activities  In 
Laos  that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  traced  the  pattern  of  subver- 
sion and  then  Invasion  by  North  Vietnam. 
I  reviewed  U.S.  efforts  under  previous  ad- 
ministrations to  help  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment. When  we  took  office,  there  had  al- 
ready been  a  U.S.  military  assistance  pro- 
gram for  six  years  and  Increasing  U.S.  air 
operations  for  four. 

Since  early  1963  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  In  effect  conducted  two  wars  In  Laos. 
In  the  north  they  have  kept  up  constant 
pressure  against  the  neutralist  government 
established  In  1962  at  their  own  urging. 
In  the  south  they  have  occupied  and  forti- 
fied theh  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  area  to  attack 
South  Vietnam. 

In  the  face  of  these  continuing  North  Viet- 
namese actions.  WB  believed  that  the  U.S.  role 
we  Inherited  remained  Important.  Our  ma- 
terial aid  and  air  operations  in  the  north 
were  needed  to  support  the  Royal  Lao  Gov- 
ernment and  preserve  the  1962  Geneva 
Agreements.  In  the  south,  Vietnamlzatlon 
called  for  continued  air  strikes  against  the 
enemy  to  protect  allied  forces.  Since  1965  at 
least  630.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  have 
stream«d  down  the  Trail.  They  have  brought 
with  them  more  than  400,000  weapons,  over 
100  mlUlon  pounds  of  ammunition,  and  at 
least  200  million  pounds  of  food. 
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Our  defensive  and  supportive  policy  wm 
outlined  In  the  March  6  statement: 

No  American  ground  combat  forces. 

Minimum  American  presence. 

Military  assistance  for  regular  and  Irregu- 
lar  Lao  i'orces  when  requested  by  the  Lao 
government. 

Reconnaissance  flights  and  air  operations 
to  Interdict  North  Vietnamese  troops  and 
supplies  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 

Logistic  and  air  support  for  Lao  forces 
when  requested  by  the  goveirnment. 

Within  this  framework  we  have  maintain- 
ed our  military  aid  and  air  operations  during 
the  past  year  in  response  to  Increased  North 
Vietnamese  levels  of  Infiltration  and  aggres- 
sion. 

Southern  Laos  became  critical  tat  Hanoi 
after  the  allied  Cambodian  operations  de- 
prived It  of  the  port  of  Slhanoukville  and 
the  border  sanctuaries.  They  swelled  their 
forces  In  the  area  by  more  than  26,000,  cap- 
tured the  towns  of  Saravane  and  Attopeu, 
and  Intensively  buUt  up  their  suppUes  and 
their  logistics  network.  Whereas  for  years 
southern  Laos  had  been  central  to  Hanoi's 
c^>eratlons  In  northern  South  Vietnam,  at 
the  end  of  1970  It  was  becoming  the  hub  and 
crossroads  of  Hanoi's  campaigns  throughout 
Indochina.  Almost  all  of  its  men  and  sup- 
piles  were  now  flowing  through  this  area. 
The  strategic  principles  that  applied  to  the 
enemy's  bases  In  Cambodia  were  valid  as  well 
for  southern  Laos.  Hanoi  deepened  the  area's 
part  in  the  Vietnam  war,  with  direct  Implica- 
tions for  Vletnamleatlon  and  our  with- 
drawals. 

The  prospects 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  dlfflcultlee 
ah«ad  for  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Hanoi  has 
Intensified  the  war  on  these  fronts  and  Its 
focus  Is  likely  to  remain  there  In  the  coming 
months. 

The  Lao  government  has  already  demon- 
strated determination  to  preserve  its  Inde- 
pendence In  the  face  of  overt  aggression,  dip- 
lomatically if  passible,  militarily  if  necessary. 
The  Cambodians  also  have  the  essential  In- 
gredients for  success — national  unity,  max- 
imum self-help  and  the  support  of  friends. 
The  country's  small,  unprepared  army  Is 
gaining  both  In  size  and  ability,  and  the  spirit 
of  Its  people  continues  to  inspire  all  ob- 
servers. We  can  expect  major  testing  of  Cam- 
bodia over  the  coming  months,  but  we  believe 
that  time  is  on  its  side. 

Our  future  policy  In  Laos  and  Cambodia 
will  follow  the  lines  we  have  established.  We 
face  some  very  serious  problems : 

At  the  conference  table.  Even  If  Hanoi  were 
to  negotiate  genuinely  about  Vietnam,  dif- 
ficult Issues  remain  concerning  its  neighbors: 
the  removal  of  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  troofK.  the  securing  of  South  Vietnam's 
borders,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the 
Geneva  Agreements. 

On  the  battlefield.  Enemy  Intentions  and 
capabilities  in  Indochina  will  pose  some  hard 
choices  about  the  deployment  of  allied  troops 
as  we  pursue  our  own  withdrawals.  While 
North  Vietnamese  activities  have  subsided 
in  South  Vietnam,  some  of  their  60.000  troops 
massed  in  southern  Laos  could  move  Into 
South  Vietnam,  or  Into  Cambodia  or  against 
northern  Laos.  In  Cambodia  we  can  expect 
sustained  enemy  thrusts  against  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  United  States.  We  will  have  the 
continuing  responsibility  of  explaining  the 
purpose  and  extent  of  our  activities  In  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  North  Vietnamese  actions 
could  require  high  levels  of  American  assist- 
ance and  air  operations  in  order  to  further 
Vietnamlzatlon  and  oiur  withdrawals. 

I  will  continue  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
protect  American  men  as  they  leave  Vietnam. 
Throughout  I  will  keep  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  fully  Informed. 
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THE  HEROIN  PROBLEM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW     YORK 

OT  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  placed  the  summary  of  the  plenary 
session  and  the  panel  sessions  on  pro- 
tection and  correction  from  the  fifth 
annual  Community  Leadership  Confer- 
ence in  the  Record.  The  topic  of  the  con- 
ference was,  "Safe  Streets:  A  Priority 
Gtoal."  Certainly  the  problem  of  heroin 
is  a  major  element  of  this  whole  discus- 
sion and  I  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  summary  of  the  two  panels  which 
addressed  themselves  to  this  topic : 
Panxl  IIA:  thb  Heeoin  Problem 
intebnational  aspects 

Chairman:  Dr.  Lewis  Hyde,  the  Provost  of 
New  York  University,  Heights  Campus. 

Panelists:  Congressman  Edward  Koch; 
Hon.  A.  E.  Karasapem,  Counsellor  of  the 
Turkish  Embassy  In  Washington,  D.C.;  Mr. 
Harvey  R.  Wellman,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Narcotics  Matters;  and 
Hon.  Daniel  Hartwlg,  a  representative  of  the 
French  National  Police  working  In  the  UJ3. 
with  narcotics  officials  (Mr.  Hartwlg  could 
not  attend  the  Conference,  but  he  submitted 
B  statement  to  be  read  during  this  panel  dis- 
cussion.) 

Reporter:  Miss  Sheelagh  Perry. 

Dr.  Hyde  in  introducing  the  panel  noted 
that  one  of  the  key  ingredients  In  effecting 
"safe  streets"  Is  to  solve  the  drug  problem 
and  specifically  heroin  addiction.  To  solve 
this  problem  It  Is  vital  to  consider  the  Inter- 
national aspects. 

The  first  speaker  was  Congressman  Edward 
Koch  whose  remarks  are  summarized  in  the 
following : 

There  Is  a  failure  of  the  major  countries 
Involved  In  the  heroin  problem  to  meet  their 
responsibilities.  The  facts  are  clear  enough. 
It  Is  estimated  that  over  35,000  children  In 
the  U.S.  high  schools  are  addicts — up  to 
200.000  total  addicts  in  the  U.S.  with  an  esti- 
mated 75,000  to  125,000  In  New  York  City 
•lone.  It  Is  a  fact  that  heroin  is  not  produced 
In  the  United  States.  We  need  to  stop  heroin 
from  coming  into  this  country.  Where  does 
it  come  from?  It  Is  reported  that  approxi- 
mately 80%  of  the  heroin  sold  in  this  coun- 
try originates  in  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey. 
It  is  then  sent  to  France  to  be  processed  Into 
heroin,  after  which  It  is  smuggled  Into  the 
U.S..  According  to  Mr.  John  Ingersoll,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  of  the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  90% 
of  the  heroin  smuggled  Into  this  country  ar- 
rives undetected.  Turkey  permits  the  legal 
growth  of  the  poppy"  for  medical  reasons," 
but  unfortunately  a  substantial  part  of  the 
"legal"  growth  ends  up  In  illicit  markets. 

Last  year  the  Turkish  Government  had 
twenty-one  provinces  In  which  the  poppy 
was  allowed  to  grow.  Under  U.S.  pressure  this 
number  was  reduced  to  seven.  I  ask:  Why 
should  the  government  allow  even  this  much 
to  be  produced?  I  was  told  that  If  the 
Turkish  Government  abolished  poppy  grow- 
ing, then  the  Government  might  fall.  My 
answer  is  "I  really  don't  care."  If  this  U  the 
basis  of  the  Turkish  Goverzunent,  then  it 
deserves  to  fall. 

I  co-sponsored  legislation  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Rodino  to  encourage  govern- 
ments to  stop  the  Illicit  export  of  raw  and 
processed  heroin  by  threatening  to  cut  off 
V£.  foreign  aid  to  the  countries  involved 
unless  they  do  everything  they  can  to  help 
eliminate  this  trade.  The  United  States  gives 
•ome  940  million  In  foreign  aid  to  Turkey, 
13  million  In  subsidies  to  Turkish  farmers 
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not  to  grow  the  poppy.  The  Rodino  proposal, 
which  passed  the  House  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  but  failed  in  the 
Senate,  would  have  forced  governments  like 
Turkey  to  really  stop  this  Illicit  traffic. 

Prance  Is  not  doing  an  adequate  Job  in 
this  regard  either,  but  unfortxinately  the 
United  States  has  no  aid  to  cut  off.  Marseilles 
Is  the  center  of  the  processing  and  exporting 
of  the  illicit  heroin.  Some  arrests  are  being 
made  in  France  but  not  enough. 

Of  course  the  United  States  Is  not  doing 
such  a  great  Job  either.  We  all  have  read 
about  corrupt  police  who  engage  in  the  sell- 
ing of  heroin  and  have  connections  with  the 
Mafia.  The  difference  Is  that  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  condone  this  activity.  In 
Prance — yes  I  In  Turkey — yes!  Reports  indi- 
cate that  Narcotics  Bureau  Director  Ingersoll 
fired  thirty-eight  members  of  the  Narcotics 
squad  for  Involvement  In  Illegal  heroin  traffic 
and  Governor  Rockefeller  had  to  fire  (our 
State  troopers  In  the  City  of  New  York  for 
the  same  thing. 

Director  Ingersoll.  in  a  recent  letter  to  me. 
talked  of  new  French  cooperation  on  the 
heroin  problem  and  a  material  change  in 
their  attitude.  They  have  added  100  new  of- 
ficers to  their  narcotics  detail  and  are  work- 
ing closely  with  the  United  States.  A  protocol 
between  the  two  nations  is  expected  to  be 
formulated  early  next  year. 

Mr.  Harvey  R.  Wellman.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Narcotics  Mat- 
ters, was  the  next  panelist  to  speak.  Dr. 
Hyde,  in  introducing  Mr.  Wellman.  noted 
that  he  Is  a  career  Foreign  Service  Officer 
serving  in  a  position  which  didn't  exist 
fifteen  months  ago.  This  points  up  the  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  Government  about 
the  heroin  problem.  Dr.  Hyde  said,  and  its 
pledge  ♦o  do  everything  nosslble  to  solve  it. 
A  summary  of  Mr.  Wellman's  remarks 
follows : 

The  heroin  problem  In  the  United  States 
causes  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  our  Gov- 
ernment is  gravely  concerned  about  it. 

What  Is  our  Government  doing  to  bring  the 
heroin  problem  under  control?  It  is  pertinent 
to  recall  at  this  point  Congressman  Bing- 
ham's remark  that  for  complex  problems 
(such  as  the  heroin  problem)  there  are  no 
easy  or  simple  solutions.  "I  endorse  that." 
When  we  talk  about  fighting  the  drug  abuse 
problem,  we  are  talking  about  the  whole 
problem  including  not  only  heroin  but  also 
other  dangerous  drugs  such  as  cocaine,  mari- 
huana, hashish,  amphetamines,  barbiturates, 
L.S.D..  etc.  They  all  must  be  brought  under 
control.  Other  countries  are  finding  the  psy- 
chotropics (L.S.D..  "speed."  "sleepers."  etc.) 
more  threatening  to  their  population  than 
the  opiates. 

The  drug  abuse  problem  is  not  only  a  na- 
tional problem;  it  Is  an  international  one. 
The  opium  poppy  has  been  grown  from  time 
immemorial  from  the  Middle  East  through 
South  Asia  to  Southeast  Asia.  Legal  world 
opium  production  which  Is  needed  for  medi- 
cal purposes  Is  about  1100  metric  tons.  This 
legal  production  Is  under  effective  interna- 
tional control.  Illegal  opium  production  is 
estimated  at  between  1200  and  1400  metrlf 
tons.  This  Is  the  source  we  need  to  control  oi 
eliminate.  The  critical  source  for  us  is  In  the 
Middle  East,  but  the  poppy  is  also  grown  in 
Afghanistan,  Pakistan.  Southeast  Asia, 
Burma,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  If  the  supply  Is 
cut  off  from  the  present  greatest  source  of 
heroin  for  the  U.S.  market,  namely  Turkey, 
then  the  Illegal  traffic  will  turn  to  these  other 
sources  of  supply. 

Most  of  the  U.S.  supply  of  heroin  Is 
processed  from  opium  gum  Into  morphine 
base  In  the  Middle  East  from  where  It  Is 
smuggled  Into  Europe  and  converted  Into 
heroin  in  simple  clandestine  laboratories.  The 
heroin  Is  then  smuggled  Into  the  United 
States  through  Canada,  South  America  or 
Mexico.  We  can  Intercept  only  about  one- 
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tenth  of  this  heroin  traffic.  The  better  solu- 
tion is  to  eliminate  It  at  Its  source  and  at  the 
same  time  to  try  to  reduce  demand  by  treat- 
ment of  present  addicts,  and  to  prevent  new 
addicts  by  education. 

It  Is  a  tough  problem  to  control  Interna- 
tionally a  conunodlty  which  Is  needed  as 
well  as  abused.  Medical  science  has  as  yet 
found  no  effective  synthetic  substitute  for 
certain  opium  derivatives.  There  also  Is  the 
problem  that  opium  growing  Is  traditional  In 
certain  cultures  and  in  certain  countries  is 
outside  government  control.  The  heroin  prob- 
lem cries  out  for  International  cooperation. 

What  Is  our  Government  doing?  We  are 
working  in  the  United  States,  bilaterally, 
with  certain  countries  and  Internationally — 
using  every  possible  channel — to  bring  the 
heroin  problem  under  control.  On  the  do- 
mestic scene,  the  Federal  Government,  under 
the  new  "Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970,"  Is  attacking 
the  problem  on  all  fronts:  supply,  demand 
and  the  underlying  causes.  We  have  a  na- 
tional responsibility  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem. BUaterally  and  internationally  we  must 
work  to  Intensify  cooperation  to  Intercept 
this  Illegal  traffic.  This  cooperation  Is  critical 
If  we  are  to  stop  the  supply.  We  have  co- 
operation from  the  French,  Mexican,  and 
Canadian  Governments  and  are  working 
closely  with  the  Turkish  Oovernment.  We 
have  established  a  cooperative  understanding 
of  our  problem.  The  United  States  must  also 
work  within  the  framework  of  International 
control  mechanisms  under  treaties  and  with- 
in international  organizations.  The  drug 
abuse  problem  Is  a  world  problem  and  all 
countries  need  to  move  together.  A  case  in 
point  Is  the  U.S.  effort  within  the  U.N.  The 
U.S.  Initiated  action  for  a  Special  U.N.  Fund 
for  Drug  Abuse  Control.  The  U.N.  Economic 
and  Social  Council  recently  approved  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Special  Fund  as  well  as 
an  Intensified  International  drug  control  pro- 
gram to  Include  immediate  measures  as  well 
as  a  long  term  approach  to  get  at  the  basic 
causes  of  drug  abuse.  The  United  States  has 
pledged  $2  million  to  start  that  fund. 

The  next  speaker  was  Hon.  A.  E.  Karasapan, 
Counsellor  at  the  Turkish  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington. A  summary  of  his  remarks  follows : 

Those  of  us  In  the  Embassy  in  Washington 
recognize  the  addiction  problem  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Turkish  Government  Is  trying 
to  do  something  about  It.  Mr.  Koch  noted 
that  last  year,  opium  poppies  were  grown  in 
twenty-one  Turkish  provinces.  This  Is  Just 
not  the  fact.  In  the  last  two  decades  Turkey 
has  gradually  but  steadily  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  provinces  where  opium  can  legally  be 
grown  from  over  40  to  seven.  The  Turkish 
Government  is  fully  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  and.  to  further  stop  the  il- 
legal export,  has  confined  the  legal  growing 
to  the  Interior  provinces,  away  from  the 
frontiers  and  from  seaports.  I  would  like  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  Turkish  Government 
Is  doing  this  on  Its  own,  not  because  of  any 
pressure  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  Turkish  Government  has  also 
submitted  to  the  Parliament  a  new  draft  law 
requiring  a  license  for  opium  cultivation 
which  would  assign  quotas  to  farmers  In  ac- 
cordance with  area  cultivated. 

As  Mr.  Wellman  of  the  State  Department 
Is  aware,  heroin  abuse  is  not  a  simple  prob- 
lem. The  crop  can  be  grown  anywhere  In  the 
East  and  the  countries  surrounding  Turkey 
do  grow  the  poppy  although  they  refuse  to 
admit  It.  The  countries  that  grow  it  legally 
are  Turkey,  the  Soviet  Union.  Yugoslavia  and 
India.  In  Turkey  some  90.000  people  earn  part 
of  their  living  from  opium  growing  and  It 
has  been  growing  on  their  land  for  six  or 
seven  centuries.  In  Turkey  there  Is  no  prob- 
lem of  addiction.  The  poppy  seed  is  used  for 
cooking  oil  and  the  remaining  plant  Is  used 
for  fodder.  Not  many  plants  can  grow  In  the 
sou  of  the  Turkish  plateau.  The  opium  poppy 
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grows  easily.  The  Turkish  Oovemment  ad- 
mits that  a  large  amount  of  what  Is  grown 
Is  Illegally  exported,  but  controlling  this  U 
a  matter  of  cooperation  among  nations.  If 
you  pressure  a  Government  by  threatening  to 
cut  off  aid.  the  result  will  be  negative  feelings 
which  will  prevent  cooperation. 

Hon.  Daniel  Hartwlg,  a  representative  of 
the  French  National  Police  working  In  the 
United  States,  unable  to  attend  the  Confer- 
ence had  his  statement  read  by  Dr.  Hyde.  A 
summary  follows: 

The  status  of  Prance  and  of  Western  Eu- 
rope In  the  International  drug  traffic  de- 
pends on  the  drug  Involved  and  Its  use  on  a 
world-wide  scale.  In  speaking  of  heroin, 
France  Is  one  main  route  of  traffic  from  the 
Middle  East,  specifically  Txirkey,  to  the 
United  States.  Opium  production  la  officially 
controlled  but  a  large  amount  of  It  Is  diverted 
to  the  Illegal  market  by  farmers.  To  be  used 
by  addicts,  the  raw  oplimi  must  be  processed 
first  Into  morphine  base  and  then  processed 
and  purified  Into  heroin.  This  processing, 
though  not  a  complex  operation,  requires 
good  knowledge  of  chemistry,  minimum  ap- 
paratus, electric  power  and  water  supply.  All 
of  these  Items,  If  extensively  used  In  an  un- 
derdeveloped country,  would  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  authorities  to  the  processors  as  well  as 
the  purchase  of  large  amounts  of  necessary 
basic  products  In  the  processing  such  as 
acedlc  anhydride.  One  kilo  of  base  morphine 
when  processed  gives  one  kilo  of  heroin.  The 
clandestine  labs  are  most  of  the  time  In  rath- 
er Isolated  houses  In  the  countryside  In  areas 
where  the  traffickers  are  settled. 

If  France  Is  Involved  In  these  activities. 
It  Is  because  of  her  geographical  situation: 
French  harbours  are  at  the  end  of  the  Medi- 
terranean lines  and  at  the  head  of  the  trans- 
atlantic lines.  France  Is  not  the  excliulve 
transit  country.  Almost  any  Western  Euro- 
pean country  can  be  and  sometimes  Is  used, 
but  unfortunately  heroin  processed  In 
Prance  is  considered  of  excellent  quality  by 
both  traffickers  and  addicts.  Once  processed, 
heroin  Is  packed  Into  half  kilo  plastic  bags 
and  shipped  to  the  United  States  through 
conveyers  who  are  most  Imaginative  In  find- 
ing the  safest  way  to  carry  the  merchandise. 
The  various  means  of  hiding  heroin  as  well 
as  the  speed  of  transportation  has  made  It 
extremely  difficult  for  law  enforcement 
agents  to  Intercept  It.  The  creation  and  Im- 
provement of  new  roads  from  the  Near  East 
to  Western  Europe  complicates  the  problem. 

France,  realizing  the  dangers  that  the 
abuse  of  dangerous  drugs,  notably  among 
young  people,  poses  for  our  society  and  the 
urgent  need  to  remedy  this  situation,  sup- 
ports all  initiatives  In  this  respect  both  for 
reasons  of  Internal  order  and  to  assist  In 
Incematlonal  cooperation.  Drug  addiction, 
which  was  not  a  serious  problem  In  France 
until  now,  has  recently  appeared  among  our 
young  people.  Consequently,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  obliged  to  take  a  number  of 
measures  since  the  svunmer  of  1969  to  inten- 
sify the  fight  against  trafficking.  In  all  major 
French  cities,  specialized  groups  have  been 
set  up  at  all  police  headquarters  to  deal  with 
the  suppression  of  addiction  and  to  help  In 
the  fight  against  drug  traffic.  The  police 
squads  specializing  in  narcotics  control 
have  been  considerably  augmented.  Various 
branches  of  the  police  have  had  special  In- 
struction to  prepare  them  for  more  direct 
participation  In  the  general  effort — I.e.  train- 
ing In  the  detection  and  sxirvelllance  of 
addicts.  Furthermore  Parliament  Is  now 
considering  a  bill  which  would  double  the 
penalties  for  traffickers  and  Institute  a  sys- 
tem of  care  for  addicts  who  are  able  to  be 
treated. 

France  Is  not  Indifferent  to  the  Interna- 
tional traffic  which,  In  part,  croases  her  terri- 
tory. We  have  committed  ourselves  to  par- 
ticipate on  the  International  level  In  the 
fight  against  drug  trafficking,  especially  by 
strengthening  cooperation  between  the  varl- 
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ous  authorities  responsible  for  International 
narcotics  control. 

After  these  opening  remarks  were  com- 
pleted, there  was  a  question  and  answer 
session  among  the  panelists: 

Dr.  Htsb.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the 
U.S.  State  Department's  position  was  on  the 
proposal  passed  by  the  House  to  cut  off  aid 
to  those  countries  not  doing  enough  to  cut 
the  heroin  traffic. 

Mr.  Wellmam's  response.  The  Department 
of  State  while  understanding  the  motiva- 
tion for  this  proposal  recommended  against 
It  because  It  was  believed  the  International 
cooperation  needed  to  stop  the  Illegal  heroin 
traffic  would  be  damaged  by  threats  to  cut 
off  aid.  The  Rodlno  amendment  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  way  to  secure  the  co- 
operation required  from  other  countries.  The 
issue  was  one  of  tactics  not  objectives. 

Mr.  Koch.  Getting  back  to  the  opening 
remarks.  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Karasapan. 
Pressure  is  needed  on  reluctant  countries 
and  the  United  States  should  use  every  means 
within  Its  power  to  stop  the  drug  traffic. 
Turkey  knows  a  substantial  part  of  the  pop- 
ples grown  In  their  country  Is  used  for  Illicit 
purposes.  Why  should  this  be  tolerated?  This 
Illicit  traffic  Is  contributing  to  deaths  In  this 
country — deaths  of  our  young  people  and 
80 To  of  the  heroin  Is  coming  from  Turkey! 
Why  Is  It  our  problem  what  happens  to  the 
Turkish  Government  If  opium  growing  Is 
abolished?  My  problem  Is  that  people  are 
dying  because  of  the  Turkish  Government's 
slow  pace  at  bringing  the  traffic  under  con- 
trol and  the  U.S.  Is  contributing  to  these 
deaths  with  its  foreign  aid.  The  United 
States  has  to  use  all  the  pressure  It  can  to 
force  the  Turkish  Government  to  stop  the 
growing  of  opium. 

Mr.  Karasapan's  resi>onse.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  Mr.  Koch  that  what  he  has  proposed  to 
force  the  Turkish  Government  to  move  more 
quickly  on  this  matter  will  not  achieve  the 
ends  he  seeks.  I  suspect  Mr.  Koch  knows  this 
and  the  tactic  Is  designed  to  satisfy  his  con- 
stituents and  not  achieve  the  objective  of 
heroin  control. 

Next,  questions  were  Invited  from  the 
audience  for  the  panelists  to  answer: 

Question.  Isn't  diplomacy  In  the  area  of 
drug  control  falling?  For  example,  with 
regard  to  the  recent  comprehensive  Intercep- 
tion operation  on  the  Mexican  border,  didn't 
we  cut  it  short  because  Mexico  complained 
it  was  hurting  its  tourist  trade?  Don't  we 
need  a  club  approach  like  the  Koch  proposal? 

Answer.  Mr.  Wellman:  International  co- 
operation is  needed  and  we  must  be  aware  of 
the  problems  of  other  countries  Involved.  We 
must  encourage  them  to  do  all  they  can  to 
control  Illicit  drug  production  and  traffic 
without  causing  a  breakdown  in  our  rela- 
tionships with  them. 

Question.  Isn't  what  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment does  their  business?  We  don't  have  any 
business  dictating  to  them. 

Answer.  B4r.  Karasapan:  The  Turkish  Oov- 
emment is  aware  and  is  doing  the  best  it 
can  to  cooperate. 

Answer.  Mr.  Koch:  I  don't  accept  that.  By 
our  policy  of  granting  aid  to  Turkey,  we  are 
encouraging  the  growth  of  the  poppy. 

Question.  Hasn't  it  been  shown  in  history 
that  outlawing  something  doesn't  stop  Its 
use?  We  need  to  legalize  it  and  control  it  as 
well  as  try  to  deal  with  the  root  causes. 

Answer.  Mr.  Koch:  Do  you  mean  legalize 
heroin?  It  won't  work.  It  wont  decrease  the 
number  of  addicts.  The  English  system  has 
failed.  The  applications  for  free  heroin  have 
doubled.  I  am  opposed  to  the  legalization  of 
heroin. 

Question.  How  much  has  the  new  efforts 
to  combat  drug  abuse  meant  in  terms  of  in- 
creased personnel? 

Answer.  Mr.  Wellman:  The  two  Federal 
Bureaus  involved  in  the  effort:  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  the 
Bureau  of  CuBtom«  have  substantially  in- 
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creased  their  staffs  in  the  United  States  u 
well  as  personnel  working  abroad  in  coop- 
eration with  various  countries. 

Answer.  Mr.  Karasapan:  We  have  ioo 
agents  working  on  the  problem  and  will  in- 
crease  this  to  700  in  the  coming  year.  Th«i» 
men  are  being  given  specialized  training 
in  cooperation  with  the  French  and  the 
Americans. 

Question.  How  would  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment feel  if  the  roles  were  reversed  and 
the  United  States  was  exporting  Ulegal  prod- 
ucts Into  Turkey  that  the  Government  op- 
posed? 

Answer.  Mr.  Wellman:  The  situation  is 
different  with  the  synthetic  drugs  such  u 
the  psychotropics  (amphetamines,  barbltu- 
rates,  tranquillizers.  LSD,  etc.)  which  are 
mostly  manufactured  In  the  highly  indus- 
trlaUzed  countries.  We  are  trying  to  cope 
with  this  new  control  problem  through  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  and  by  exploring  the  possibiUty  of 
regulation  by  International  treaty. 

Question.  What  about  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries?  Are  they  Involved  in  the  illicit 
traffic  and  how  do  we  get  them  to  cooperate? 

Answer.  Mr.  Wellman:  Fortunately,  this  is 
not  a  problem  with  the  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries. They  appear  to  have  effective  control 
over  their  legal  production  and  exports  of 
narcotics.  They  have  a  social  system  in 
which  it  Is  easier  to  apply  strict  controls. 

Question.  Seven  years  ago  I  attended  a 
conference  on  drugs  and  the  same  things 
being  said  now  were  said  then.  Why  isnt 
there  any  progress? 

Answer.  Mr.  Wellman:  I  understand  your 
concern,  but  it's  terribly  hard  to  bring  drug 
abuse  under  control;  we  can  only  continue 
to  work  at  it  In  every  practicable  way. 

Question.  How  will  the  amendment  co- 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Koch  affect  our  strategic 
air  bases  in  Turkey? 

Answer.  Mr.  Koch:  I  am  so  outraged  by 
Turkey's  inability  to  control  opium  produc- 
tion that  If  there  were  a  choice  I  would  give 
up  our  air  bases. 

Mr.  Karasapan  responded  to  this:  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Koch's  proposal 
does  nothing.  The  President  already  has 
the  authority  to  cut  off  aid. 

Mr.  Koch  responded  further:  In  a  sense 
you  are  right.  We  couldnt  get  it  passed 
last  year  because  the  Administration  op- 
posed it.  but  we  did  this  year  and  that  means 
that  the  House  now  has  expressed  a  policy 
clearly  In  favor  of  giving  the  President  the 
power  to  cut  off  aid.  He  may  be  reluctant  to 
accept  such  a  clear  mandate  since  U  he 
did  not  use  it  be  would  have  to  face  the 
people  and  explain  why  he  didn't  use  it. 


Panel  IIB  The  Heboin  Problem — 
Addiction 

Chairman:  Councilman  Bertram  Gelfand. 

Panelists:  Commissioner  Graham  Finney, 
N.Y.C.  Addiction  Services  Agency;  Dr.  Judi- 
anne  Densen-Oerber,  Odyssey  House;  Hon. 
Howard  Jones,  Vice-Chairman,  N.T.C.  Nar- 
cotics Addiction  Control  Commission;  and 
Mr.  Nat  Satterfleld,  Morrisanla  Youth  and 
Community  Service  Center.  Inc. 

Reporter:  Miss  Patricia  Marley. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  Dr.  Den- 
sen-Gerber's  remarks : 

She  has  travelled  throughout  the  country 
to  various  schools.  Addiction  is  now  dif- 
ferent. Public  opinion  miist  be  changed  as 
to  what  they  think  addiction  Is.  There  are 
basically  three  groups  of  addicts.  The  first 
t3T>e  can  be  classified  as  the  "old  lady"  ad- 
dicts. These  are  in  the  age  group  of  35  to 
63.  They  seek  drugs  because  of  an  inability 
to  function  in  society.  They  need  psychiatric 
help  as  a  rehabilitative  measure.  The  metho- 
done  treatment  for  this  group  is  question- 
able. 

The  second  type  of  addicts  can  be  classi- 
fied in  the  18  to  26  age  group.  They  appear 
to  be  reacting  to  the  system.  They  are  turn- 
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me  anger  inward  and  therefore  using  arugs. 
•^e  trend  seems  to  be  however  to  turning 
their  anger  against  society  outward. 

The  third  type  of  addicts  can  be  classified 
in  the  9  to  17  age  group.  This  Is  the  principal 
eroup  which  Odyssey  House  treats.  There 
ieenw  to  be  no  pathology  with  this  group. 
They  seem  to  be  using  drugs  to  be  accepted 
by  their  own  peer  group.  To  treat  this  group 
you  must  change  the  peer  group  with  which 
they  associate. 

Drug  addiction  now  crosses  all  racial  and 
economic  groups.  It  is  estimated  that  36,- 
000  students  are  using  hard  drugs  in  the 
ninth  through  twelfth  grades  In  New  York 
City  The  flg\ire  will  probably  Increase.  Drug 
addiction  is  highly  contagious  In  this  group. 
There  is  a  strong  peer  group  Identification  for 
thU  age  bracket.  Individual  families  cannot 
do  anything  about  this.  There  are  various 
things  that  can  be  blamed  for  the  drug  ad- 
diction. The  "American  Way  of  Life"  and 
poUtlcians  can  be  blamed.  Physicians  can 
treat  addiction  and  should  get  Involved  more 
with  conununlties.  We  are  dealing  with  an 
epidemic. 

The  following  is  a  sunmiary  of  Mr.  Nat 
Satterfleld's  remarks  (Mr.  Nat  Satterfield  re- 
placed Mr.  William  Satterfleld  on  the  panel) : 

Drugs  are  an  effect.  The  causes  lie  within 
the  social  and  economic  structure  of  our  so- 
ciety. Changes  In  these  structures  must  oc- 
cur. There  are  too  many  people  who  are 
apathetic  and  therefore  doing  nothing  about 
the  problem.  There  is  action  through  the 
program  at  Morrisanla.  Social  problems  can- 
not be  isolated.  The  home,  school,  and  Job 
are  all  inter-related.  Each  addict's  case  must 
be  treated  individually.  The  drug  problem 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  group  phenomena. 
Morrisanla  has  thirteen  inter-related  serv- 
ices. Among  these  services  are  housing,  em- 
ployment, education,  recreation,  welfare, 
day-care,  and  direct  treatment  of  addiction. 
The  social  ills  of  the  community  must  be 
rectified  to  solve  the  drug  problem.  This  is 
why  Morrisanla  Is  rendering  these  social  serv- 
ices to  the  community. 

The  following  Is  a  simimary  of  Conunls- 
sioner  Finney's  remarks : 

Mr.  Finney  is  a  newcomer  to  the  field  he  is 
now  in.  He  worked  In  the  school  system  and 
In  urban  planning.  The  drug  problem  is  an 
effect  of  other  problems  In  our  society.  Dr. 
Densen-Gerber  has  said  many  pertinent 
things.  We  are  in  an  epidemic.  Represented 
at  the  panel  are  components  for  the  attack 
on  drug  abuse.  We  forget  sometimes  the  ef- 
fort "pioneers"  have  made  in  the  field  (such 
as  Dr.  Densen-Gerber).  At  least,  New  York 
City  admits  to  having  the  problem.  In  New 
York  City,  there  are  100,000  heroin  addicts. 
The  city  of  Chicago  does  not  even  have  funds 
for  drug  problems.  The  drug  problem  is 
everywhere.  The  highest  toll  is  still  In  the 
ghettos  where  other  social  problents  exist. 
We  must  think  of  the  problem  systemati- 
cally— enforcement,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment. All  components  must  work  together. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Commis- 
sioner Jones'  remarks : 

In  1960,  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
County,  recognizing  the  alarming  Increase  in 
the  number  of  drug  cases,  established  a  spe- 
cial narcotics  bureau  in  the  District  Attor- 
ney's office,  and  the  Supreme  Court  author- 
ized a  special  grand  Jury  to  handle  the  over- 
load of  drug  cases.  The  alarm  went  unheeded 
at  that  time  except  by  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. The  response  of  the  public  was  to  In- 
crease the  punishment  for  narcotic  related 
offenses.  What  is  it  that  has  apelled  the  dif- 
ference now?  Why  has  public  opinion 
changed?  In  1950,  drug  addiction  was  con- 
sidered basically  an  inner  city  problem.  In 
the  I960's,  approximately  90%  of  drug- 
related  convictions  seemed  to  be  from  Black 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  groups,  as  seen  by  the  Com- 
missioner, when  he  worked  with  law  enforce- 
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ment.  Today,  however,  now  that  the  drug  ad- 
diction problem  has  spread  to  suburbs  «nd 
so-called  "good  kids"  from  the  suburbs  are 
now  also  using  drugs  and  getting  arrested, 
there  Is  widespread  concern  that  something 
be  done  to  "save"  these  youngsters.  It  Is  re- 
grettable that  the  same  concern  wasn't  felt 
20  years  ago  so  that  ghetto  youngsters  might 
also  have  been  saved. 

Now  there  are  more  enlightened  views.  The 
state  commission  (established  three  years 
ago)  realized  It  cannot  handle  the  problem 
Itself.  It  needs  the  help  of  the  comrnxmitles. 
No  one  approach  Is  the  best  approach  to 
drug  addiction.  Each  addict  has  individual 
problems.  There  is,  as  a  result,  state  aid  to 
various  types  of  programs.  Other  Congress- 
men should  have  done  twenty  years  ago 
what  Congressmtm  Bingham  has  done 
today — bring  the  community  together  to  dis- 
cuss drug  problems  and  examine  the  causes 
in  each  individual  community.  There  are 
seven  major  treatment  approaches  to  drug 
addiction  and  the  state  funds  all  seven. 

QUESTION  AND  ANSWEB  PERIOD 

Comment  from  the  audience:  We  have  to 
change  the  "quality  of  life"  in  America.  We 
have  to  get  to  the  social  roots  of  the  problem 
of  drug  addiction. 

Dr.  Densen-Oerber's  Answer:  Society  needs 
certain  moral  commitments.  A  sense  of 
brotherhood  is  needed.  The  youth  are  disil- 
lusioned with  the  false  sense  of  values  of 
adults.  We  must  change  this  sense  of  values. 
A  problem  with  our  government  is  that  It 
will  not  recognize  its  responsibility  to  deal 
with  OJ.  addicts  who  are  being  discharged 
from  the  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Satterfield 's  comment:  How  do  you  in- 
still value  in  youngsters  who  are  faced  with 
dally  problems  of  slums.  At  Morrisanla,  there 
is  really  only  a  "holding  action"  until  there 
is  some  type  of  economic  change  in  the 
system. 

Question:  Since  there  Is  a  scarcity  of 
money,  what  approach  Is  used  most  effec- 
tively? 

Mr.  Finney's  response :  There  is  no  one  ap- 
proach. The  objective  of  the  city  agency  is 
to  work  on  many  fronts. 

Question:  What  priority  is  given  to  re- 
search? 

Mr.  Finney's  response:  The  city  agency  bsM 
little  money  for  research.  Federal  Investment 
is  needed  In  the  entire  field.  At  present,  the 
Federal  government  is  cutting  back  funds. 

Dr.  Densen-Gerber's  resp>onse:  We  need 
people  who  are  concerned  with  new  methods. 
Programs  are  funded  by  how  succeasfvil  they 
are.  We  should  be  more  concerned  with  the 
failures  of  programs,  for  this  is  where  we  can 
learn  new  methods  of  looking  at  things. 

Question:  What  does  the  panel  feel  about 
legalizing  heroin  to  get  crime  off  the  street? 

Mr.  Satterfield 's  response:  It  wouldn't  re- 
duce the  crime  rate  that  much  and  it  would 
encourage  more  addiction. 

Mr.  Jones'  response:  History  provides  part 
of  the  answer.  New  York  legalized  hard  core 
drugs  in  the  1920's.  The  program  was  aban- 
doned within  ten  months. 

Question:  Addiction  Is  hard  to  define. 
There  are  legal,  medical,  and  social  contra- 
dictions. Where  do  people  turn  who  want 
help  but  do  not  fit  Into  the  narrow  definition 
of  addiction? 

Mr.  Jones'  response:  State  tests  do  not  ac- 
curately define  addiction. 

Dr.  Densen-Oerber:  We  need  a  new  concept 
for  the  protection  of  children.  Their  rights 
have  to  be  protected.  Old  ways  do  not  meet 
urbanized  social  problems. 

Conunent  from  Mr.  Qalfand:  The  Board  of 
Education  has  not  adequately  recognized  tha 
problem  of  drug  addiction  in  the  schools. 
The  present  Board  and  chancellor  have  de- 
clined to  support  legislation  f>ermlttlng  ex- 
amination of  students  to  determine  drug  use 
so  that  they  may  be  referred  to  treatment 
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prognuns.  Bapld  detection  of  those  infected 
by  drugs  Is  critical  to  meaningful  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Jones:  We  met  v«rlth  Mr.  Borlbnar  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  discuss  addiction. 
The  Board  of  Education  wanted  to  Icnow  If 
they  would  be  sued  if  they  certified  a  child 
as  an  addict.  "Hils  is  a  question  which  the 
state  legislature  should  take  up. 

Question :  What  about  the  methadone  pro- 
gram, is  it  a  politician's  excuse? 

Dr.  Densen-Gerber's  response:  I  have  rec- 
ommended methadone  In  a  minority  of  oaaes 
(perhaps  6  out  of  2,000).  Methadone  U  being 
used  as  an  excuse.  The  mortality  rate  from 
methadone  is  1.6%  and  the  naortallty  rate 
from  heroin  is  1.0%.  We  must  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  addiction. 

Mr.  Finney's  response:  Methadone  U  one 
approach  which  is  being  tried.  Methadone 
does  not  deal  with  the  addict's  total  per- 
sonality. 


IMPORTANCE  OP  FORENSIC8 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
recent  guest  editorial  In  the  E>avenport 
Times-Democrat,  Mr.  Harold  Keller,  di- 
rector of  forensics  at  Davenport's  West 
High  School,  discusses  the  importance  of 
speech  training  to  successful  careers. 
Knowing  of  the  deep  and  personal  In- 
terest of  my  colleagues  when  it  comes 
to  speaking,  I  felt  they  would  like  to 
read  Mr.  Keller's  editorial: 

Speech  Students  Of  Todat 

(Note. — The  guest  article  today  is  by  Har- 
old C.  Keller,  30,  director  of  forensics  at  West 
High  School,  Davenport.  Under  his  and 
others'  tutelage,  studente  at  West  have  ex- 
ceUed  in  debate  and  other  competitive  speech 
for  a  number  of  years.  Keller  is  in  his  fifth 
year  at  West.  He  got  his  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter of  arts  degrees  from  Indiana  State  Uni- 
versity, Terre  Haute.  He  is  a  native  of  Lan- 
caster, Ohio,  and  a  graduate  of  KvansvUle 
(Ind.)  North  High  School.) 

The  forensic  program  plays  an  Important 
role  in  the  total  program  of  speech  education 
In  secondary  schools.  It  provides  the  student- 
participant  with  a  variety  of  practical  edu- 
cational experiences  that  few  forms  of  edu- 
cation afford.  It  offers  them  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  perfect  the  techniques  of  ef- 
fective oral  communication;  In  fact,  Inter- 
scholastlc  speaking  Is  the  most  potent  con- 
temporary force  outside  the  classroom  In  the 
speech  education  of  thousands  of  students. 
The  speech  programs  of  the  high  schools 
contribute  significantly  to  the  Intellectual, 
social  and  moral  growth  of  participating  stu- 
dent*. 

In  moet  schools,  the  speech  program  con- 
sists of  individual  and  group  speaking  per- 
formances that  are  organized  as  contesU  or 
tournaments  with  the  goal  of  winning  In- 
teracholastic  honors.  Prominent  among  these 
forms  are  debate,  discussion,  extemporaneous 
q;>eaklng,  original  oratory,  oral  Interpreta- 
tion, dramatic  interpretation  and  student 
congress.  In  addition,  there  are  more  than 
two  dozen  variations  of  these  forms  that  are 
used  In  the  high  school  forensic  program. 

Sound  educational  phlloaophy  dictates  the 
development  of  classroom  and  course  work 
for  all  students  who  desire  Increased  speak- 
ing proficiency.  The  forensic  program  Is  only 
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part  of  a  carefully  organized  and  Integrated 
program,  the  major  part  of  which  Is  class 
Instruction.  The  extracurricular  program  best 
serves  those  who  want  additional  training 
beyond  classroom  work.  The  program  Is  de- 
signed for  those  students  who  have  special 
Interests  and  abilities  in  speech  and  who 
earnestly  desire  the  special  training  that 
competitive  forensics  entails. 

The  paramount  goal  of  the  forensic  pro- 
gram is  the  total  growth  of  the  student, 
reached  through  a  variety  of  objectives. 
Thousands  of  former  debaters  attest  to  the 
benefits.  Congressmen,  lawyers,  teachers  and 
"prominent  citizens"  are  some,  among  many, 
who  have  expressed  their  feelings  on  the  val- 
ues of  forensics. 

Freedom  and  Union,  a  magazine,  surveyed 
leaders  in  politics,  business  and  various  pro- 
fessions In  1960  to  find  out  how  m&ny  of  these 
leaders — who  represented  success  in  their 
field — had  debated.  One  hundred  of  the  160 
respondents  had  debated,  and  90  of  the  100 
believed  debate  experience  had  been  extreme- 
ly valuable  In  their  careers.  Edmund  E.  Mus- 
kie.  U.S.  senator  from  Maine,  says:  "Dealing, 
as  one  must,  with  ever-changing  opinion,  one 
can  hope  to  be  successful  In  a  career  of  lead- 
ership only  to  the  extent  that  one  practices 
effectively  the  art  of  debate."  Dr.  EJavld  D. 
Henry,  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
emphasizes:  ".  .  .  My  speech  and  debate  ex- 
perience and  training  .  .  .  was  the  most  Im- 
portant single  educational  experience  of  my 
life."  And  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Gould,  president  of 
Antioch  College:  "If  I  were  to  choose  any 
single  activity  which  had  contributed  most 
to  my  career,  I  would  certainly  choose  debat- 
ing." There  are  many  other  testimonials 
from  many  successful  men  and  women  whose 
fame  may  not  be  national  in  scope  but  who 
are  prominent  in  their  communities. 

In  the  words  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  ".  .  .  Clear- 
ness, force  and  beauty  of  style  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  one  who  would  draw  men  to  his 
way  of  thinking:  nay,  to  anyone  who  would 
induce  the  great  mass  of  mankind  to  give  so 
much  as  passing  heed  to  what  he  has  to 
say."  Aristotle  expressed  the  value  of  speech 
in  these  words:  "If  it  Is  disgrace  to  a  man 
when  he  cannot  defend  himself  in  a  bodily 
way,  it  would  be  absurd  not  to  think  him 
disgraced  when  he  cannot  defend  himself 
with  reason  in  speaking." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  nxan  spends 
approximately  46  per  cent  of  his  communica- 
tion time  in  listening,  30  per  cent  in  speaking, 
and  25  per  cent  in  reading  and  writing.  In 
short,  three-fourths  of  man's  communication 
time  is  spent  in  speaking  and  listening  activ- 
ities. This  is  what  speech  education  is  all 
about:  Training  students  to  become  com- 
municators, not  only  better  speakers,  but  also 
better  and  more  Intelligent  listeners.  If  Amer- 
ica is  to  maintain  a  position  of  leadership, 
we  must  make  ourselves  understood — and 
understand — other  people.  Students  must 
learn  how  to  construct  messages  which  will 
present  the  individual's  position,  messages 
that  are  consistent  with  the  psychological, 
social  and  cultural  systems  of  our  masses. 
And  in  like  manner,  they  must  learn  to 
understand  messages  and  to  critically  evalu- 
ate the  content  of  messages.  All  of  this  must 
be  done  In  the  context  of  people  who  are 
quite  different  from  one  another.  The  need 
for  effective  communicators  is  evident,  for 
the  future  of  man  rests  not  In  the  Sputniks 
of  science  but  rather  In  the  heart  of  the  man 
who  communicates  Intelligently,  sincerely 
and  ethically  with  his  fellowman. 

Since  the  beginning  of  recorded  civiliza- 
tion, the  value  and  effect  of  the  trained 
speaker  has  been  recognized.  To  the  rela- 
tively few  students  involved  In  our  high 
school  speech  education  program  today, 
forensics  becomes  the  Incentive  for  the  stu- 
dent to  become  an  effective  speckker  and  lis- 
tener, and  hence  a  more  successful  and  more 
Influential  citizen.  These  students  have  the 
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tradition  of  being  school  leaders  of  today. 
They  become  members  of  the  National  Fo- 
rensic League,  a  high  school  honorary  speech 
fraternity,  and  share  membership  with  lead- 
ers such  as  President  Nixon,  former  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  Truman  and  countless 
senators,  representatives,  many  people  In 
politics,  heads  of  corporations,  lawyers,  and 
other  leaders  In  America.  These  speech  stu- 
dents of  today  will  be  the  Influential  state 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 
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POLAND  AT  A  CROSSROADS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  world  are  observing  with 
great  interest  the  recent  developments 
in  Poland  under  the  regime  of  Edward 
Gierek. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
other  reputable  publications  have  re- 
ported some  cautious  improvements  in 
living  conditions  for  the  people  of  Po- 
land and  I  submit  a  few  of  these  articles 
for  my  colleagues'  attention. 

It  is  our  hope  that  all  the  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  will  one  day  be  free 
to  determine  their  own  destiny.  These 
first  reports  indicate  that  perhaps  a 
small  change  is  indeed  taking  place. 
Those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
a  free  society  can  only  hope  that  these 
reports  are  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  articles  follow : 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  6.  1971] 

EmciKNT  Socialism — A  Polish  Yearnino 

(By  Charlotte  Salkowskl) 

Szczecin,  Poland. — There's  a  revolutionary 

spirit  In  the  air  here,  a  fresh  hope,  a  deep 

yearning  for  change. 

It  is  above  all  a  hojje  born  of  new  party 
chief  Edward  Glerek's  earnest  assurances  that 
the  new  Polish  leadership  will  run  the  econ- 
omy to  the  benefit  of  the  working  class. 

Mr.  Gierek,  once  a  miner,  has  unquestion- 
ably won  the  hearts  and  support  of  the  ship- 
yard workers  here  and  in  other  Baltic  towns 
who  less  than  two  months  ago  plunged  the 
nation  Into  a  political  crisis  that  brought 
down  the  Gomulka  government. 

YOtTTH    SEEKS   CHANGE 

But  the  yearning  Is  not  Just  economic.  It 
Is  political,  and  this  Is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  mood  which  this  correspondent 
encountered  In  a  10-day  tour  throughout  the 
country.  It  could  have  far-reaching  Im- 
portance. 

The  younger  Communists  want  change  and 
change  that  spells  greater  democratization — 
not.  to  be  sure,  of  Poland's  political  system 
as  the  West  understands  the  word,  'jut  of 
the  Polish  United  Workers  Party,  as  the 
Communist  party  here  is  called. 

"We  cannot  Imagine  life  without  social- 
ism, but  we  want  a  right  socialism,  a  Polish 
socialism,  which  means  It  must  represent 
not  one  person  but  all  the  people,"  said 
youthful  Mleczyslaw  Dopierala,  newly  elected 
head  of  the  party  organization  at  the  giant 
Adolf  Warskl   Shipyards  here. 

"There  was  nothing  antlsoclallst,  nothing 
antl-Sovlet  In  our  strikes,  and  the  fact  that 
I  became  first  party  secretary  at  the  yards 
proves  this." 

SZCZXCm   LEASES   SPEAKS 

Indeed,  it  was  Mr.  Dopierala,  a  35-year- 
old  technician  at  the  shipyards,  who  led  the 


strike  committee  for  the  entire  city  of  Szcze- 
cin, where  at  least  16  and  probably  many 
more  Poles  were  killed  In  demonstrations  In 
December. 

I  met  with  him  and  six  other  members  of 
the  shipyard  party-executive  committee  after 
the  spirited  nine-hour  election  meeting  last 
weekend  and,  as  one  might  have  expected 
they  were  filled  with  the  fervor  of  men  who 
had  wrought  a  political  change. 

•We  respect  our  elders,"  said  Mr.  Dopierala 
vigorously,  chopping  the  air  with  his  hand 
"They  won  freedom  for  us  and  rebuilt 
Szczecin.  But  man  is  bom  with  egotistic 
traits  and  many  leaders  looked  only  to  their 
personal  advantage. 

"We  want  now  to  change  the  style  and 
method  of  work.  There  must  be  greater  con- 
tact with  the  people,  there  must  be  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  one's  acts.  And  we 
demand  rotation  In  office." 

"We  are  not  dogmatists,"  the  dark-haired 
worker  went  on.  "I  did  not  finish  a  party 
school  and  none  of  us  here  has  a  poUtlcal 
education.  We  got  It  In  production,  in  our 
Jobs." 

Another  committee  member,  a  doctor  at 
the  shipyards,  added: 

"We  must  be  honest  about  our  mistakes 
and  criticize  those  who  were  not  honest.  We 
are  not  going  to  Interfere  with  management. 

"We  believe  every  worker,  section  chief, 
superintendent,  director  must  be  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  his  Job.  and  our  task  is 
to  see  to  it  that  If  there  are  no  results  they 
are  thrown  out.  Before  no  one  was  respon- 
sible, no  one  took  decisions.  Now  there  must 
bo  accountability  from  bottom  to  top  and 
top  to  bottom." 

I  suggested  that  hopes  also  ran  high  In 
1956,  when  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  came  to 
power  and  a  spirit  of  "renewal,"  as  it  Is 
called,  was  likewise  abroad  in  the  land. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  one  committee  member, 
a  worker.  "The  situation  cannot  be  repeated. 
I  remember  1966.  I  was  23  years  old.  Now 
no  one  can  blind  me  again.  We  have  learned 
our  lesson.  There  must  be  effective  work  and 
systematic  responsibility  within  the  party. 

It  was  a  theme  I  heard  over  and  over 
again— in  Krakaw,  Katowice,  Wroclaw.  In 
Gdansk,  which  was  the  flashpoint  of  the 
labor  unrest.  Stanlslaw  Cellchowskl,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  province  party  committee  and 
editor  of  the  party  newspaper  Glos  Wybrzeea 
told  me: 

"In  the  past  ths  biggest  accent  was  on 
discipline — without  which  the  Communist 
movement  cannot  exist.  But  therein  lies  the 
problem.  During  the  Stalinist  period  In  Po- 
land discipline  led  to  centralism  and  now 
we  must  find  our  way  out  and  develop 
Democracy  within  the  party." 

"One  problem  Is  that  we  were  never  al- 
lowed to  delve  Into  public  opinion,"  said 
the  31 -year-old  editor.  "Our  Jargon  said  "the 
peasants  believe  such  and  such'  or  'the  work- 
ers think  such  and  such.'  But  who  knew? 
Pour  million  Poles  earned  poverty  wages  for 
15  years  and  no  one  treated  this  as  a  political 
problem!  Political  leaders,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, must  know." 

Many  nonparty  Poles  view  the  current 
surge  of  political  analysis  with  cynicism. 
They  believe  too  many  older  leaders  are  en- 
trenched in  office  and  that  no  less  than  a 
thorough  housecleanlng  can  change  things. 

Questioned  on  this  point,  Mr.  Cellchowskl 
admitted  that  rejuvenation  of  the  party  Is 
a  big  problem.  "It's  like  trying  to  reform  the 
Catholic  church,"  he  said  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"True,  one  needs  to  sweep  out  some  people 
but  not  those  who  have  worth.  It's  not  a 
matter  of  changing  cadres  but  policy — ^the 
party  needs  to  be  healed. 

WARSAW    UNDERESTIMATES 

"The  main  thing  Is  that  everything  be  in 
the  open.  The  Inner  life  of  the  party  died 
because  anything  said  locally  was  under- 
estimated In  Warsaw." 
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"Moreover,"  he  continued,  "there  should 
be  restrictions  on  how  long  a  man  sits  in 
office.  Gierek  told  us  here  that  he  would  be 
the  first  to  show  the  nation  how  a  leader 
should  withdraw." 

In  the  brawny  Industrial  town  of  Kato- 
irice,  MacleJ  Szczepanskl.  a  40-year-old 
candidate  member  of  the  Important  party 
Central  Committee  and  editor  of  the  local 
party  newspaper  Trybuna  Robotnlcza,  dis- 
cussed party  fallings  with  astonishing  forth- 
rlgbtness.  It  might  be  added  that  Mr. 
Szczepanskl  is  a  close  associate  of  Mr.  Gierek 
whose  voice  carries  considerable  political 
weight. 

"We  have  no  alternative  now,"  the  blond, 
articulate  Pole  said.  "The  economy  has  been 
stlSed  in  the  past  five  years.  The  old  lead- 
ership did  not  manage  to  utilize  the  people's 
potential.  Now  new  Instruments  of  economic 
management  must  be  found. 

"As  for  the  party,  It  mxist  now  maintain 
a  political  distance  between  itself  and  the 
administration.  The  party  holds  the  reins, 
inspires,  controls,  sets  up  cadres.  But  It 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  administration. 
Gomulka  simply  did  not  understand  the  new 
era  in  which  socialism  must  be  built  with 
computers." 

Among  Polish  Communists  there  Is  thtis 
discussion,  debate,  questioning,  pondering, 
and,  at  the  moment  at  least,  determination 
to  breathe  freshness  in  the  party. 

Where  they  will  ultimately  lead,  whether 
the  new  leaders  can  indeed  revitalize  the 
ossified  party  apparatus  remains  to  be  seen. 
So  far  there  have  been  a  few  changes 
of  personnel  and  with  time  others  are 
expected. 

Bui  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  old 
guard  will  be  easy  to  budge — ^physically  or 
In  attitudes. 

Meanwhile,  the  question  that  is  never  far 
from  people's  minds  is  how  far  the  Soviet 
Union  will  permit  Poland  to  go.  Already  the 
Szczecin  party  newspaper  has  warned 
against  "political  gamblers"  who  support 
Mr.  Gierek  only  as  a  tactical  move  In  order 
eventually  to  propel  Poland  In  a  different 
direction. 

Conscious  of  the  perils.  Polish  Commu- 
nists vigorously  insist  that  the  events  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968  were  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent hue. 

"In  Czechoslovakia  the  party  Itself  was 
under  attack,"  said  a  prominent  party  offi- 
cial. "We  will  never  let  things  go  so  far. 
This  was  a  genuine,  working-class  strike 
within  the  Marxist  framework  and  the  party 
will  remain  dominant.  What  we  want  is  a 
Just,  efficient  socialism." 

Whatever  the  future,  the  workers  of  Szece- 
cln  wear  an  unmistakable  pride  these  days. 
They  feel  It  was  their  action  following  the 
turbulent  strikes  In  Gdansk  and  Gdynia 
which  ushered  In  a  change  at  the  top.  They 
also  believe  that  Mr.  Glerek's  meeting  with 
them  will  play  an  Important  role  in  the 
Politburo's  future  decisions. 

As  one  local  Pole  ardently  put  it.  "Szcze- 
cin made  the  revolution!" 

IProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Feb.  8, 

1971] 
Moonlighting,  Stealing  To  Survive — Polish 
Workers  "Had  To  Strike" 
(By  Charlotte  Salkowskl) 

Szczecin,  Poland. — Boleslaw  Dudek.  a  47- 
year-old  welder  at  the  Adolf  Warskl  Ship- 
yards, sat  In  the  living  room  of  his  stvu-dy 
home  and  chatted  quietly  about  the  Decem- 
ber strikes. 

"The  government  changed  our  norms,"  he 
•aid.  "A  welding  Job  that  used  to  take  10 
hours  now  was  supposed  to  take  six — and  at 
the  same  pay.  When  It  came  to  bonuses,  the 
engineers  and  managers  took  everything  and 
left  nothing  for  the  workers. 

"Then  came  the  price  Increases.  Sausage 
went  up  to  as  much  as  100  zlotys  a  kilogram 
(•450  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange)  I" 
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"I  can't  complain  about  my  life."  Mr. 
Dudek  said  in  soft  tones,  "but  most  workers 
have  a  very  hard  time.  We  had  no  choice 
but  to  strike." 

Mr.  Dudek.  a  welder  for  20  years,  and  his 
family  indeed  are  relatively  well  off — be- 
cavtse  four  members  hold  Jobs. 

He  himself  nets  about  4.000  zlotys  (9168) 
a  month  by  working  a  12-hour  day  six  and 
sometimes  seven  days  a  week.  His  wife  also 
works,  at  pay  of  2,000  zlotys  a  month,  and 
two  sons,  both  shipyard  workers,  together 
bring   home  another   4,400  zlotys. 

The  Dudeks  are  also  fortunate  In  that 
they  acquired  a  four-room  house  when  they 
settled  In  this  former  German  city  after 
World  War  II  and  they  have  managed  to 
buy  a  small  Syrena  car. 

If  the  Dudeks  feel  the  strikes  were  Justi- 
fied, one  can  well  imagine  the  pent-up  re- 
sentment of  thousands  of  Szczecin  and  other 
Polish  workers  struggling  along  on  a  good 
deal  less. 

Poland's  new  Premier,  Piotr  Jaroszewlcz, 
recently  disclosed  that  4.2  million  people  out 
of  a  labor  force  of  about  16  million  earn 
less  than  2.000  ziotjrs  a  month  (about  »84). 

"PEOPLE    WANT    MORE" 

"It's  very  simple."  said  another  ship- 
builder and  party  member  who  was  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Szczecin  strike.  "People 
want  more.  Housing  is  deplorable.  At  one 
stage  television  was  a  luxury  and  now  it 
is  daily  bread. 

"And  demands  will  grow.  Workers  should 
have  something  to  put  aside  but  even  mil- 
lions who  do  earn  a  bit  do  not  have  any- 
thing to  buy." 

What,  one  asks,  is  the  reason  for  the  eco- 
nomic malaise  that  confronts  Poland  after 
26  years  of  Communist  rule? 

Let  It  be  said  first  that  Poland  is  not  an 
impoverished  country.  On  the  contrary.  It 
has  some  enormous  and  visible  achievements 
to  its  credit. 

One  travels  to  cities  which  after  the  war 
lay  in  ruins  and  now  are  entirely  rebuilt. 
This  energetic  town,  bristling  with  giant 
cranes,  points  to  the  eminence  that  the 
Polish  shipbuilding  Industry,  for  one,  has 
etchleved. 

HEAVT-HANDXD  PROGRESS 

Everywhere — frcMn  Warsaw  to  Krakow  to 
Poznan — handsome  young  women  trip  down 
the  streets  In  stylish  midl  coats  and  pant- 
suits  produced  in  Polish  enterprises. 

People  complain  about  the  quality  <rf  meat 
and  occasional  shortages,  but  the  annual  per 
capital  consumption  of  meat  In  Poland  is  on 
a  par  with  that  of  Sweden. 

But.  like  other  Communist  states  of  East- 
ern Etirope,  Poland  now  wrestles  with  the 
ailments  of  a  rigid  command  economy— over- 
centralized  planning,  low  technological  level. 
enormous  waste,  and  lack  of  managerial 
Initiative. 

Of  great  concern  is  the  attitude  of  the 
average  Polish  worker  (sometimes  only  two 
or  three  years  removed  from  the  coimtry- 
Bide) ,  who  is  present  on  the  J 3b  but  does  not 
put  In  a  day's  work.  As  the  Poles  say, 
"Whether  he  stands  or  sits,  2,000  zlotys  he 
gets." 

Perhaps  most  debilitating  for  the  nation 
is  the  widespread  demoralization  which  this 
state  of  affairs  has  Induced.  The  average 
Pole  in  order  to  eke  out  a  living  has  to  moon- 
light, to  have  some  gimmick  on  the  side, 
often  to  hold  three  or  four  Jobs.  The  Poles 
even  have  a  word  for  it — "komblnowanie." 

The  driver  Illegally  usee  the  office  car  as  a 
taxi.  The  shop  manager  hides  scarce  com- 
modities and  sells  them  to  clients  at  marked- 
up  prices.  The  factory  worker  pilfers  tools. 
screws,  paint,  either  for  his  own  use  or  for 
sale  to  privateers. 

"Look  at  the  road,"  complained  a  cab 
driver  pointing  to  a  rutted,  uneven  two-lane 
highway  completed  only  four  months  ago. 
"It's  sagging  because  30  percent  of  the  ce- 
ment allocated  for  it  went  into  the  road  and 
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70  percent  into  private  hands.  And  that's  the 
way  with  everything.  People  have  to  live." 

Now  the  overriding  question  is — what  so- 
lutions? 

Poland's  new  leadership  seems  determined 
to  put  through  economic  reforms,  many  of 
which  had  been  planned  long  before  the  up- 
heavals in  December. 

These  Include  some  decentralization  of  the 
planning  process,  a  new  investment  system 
to  stimulate  the  most  profitable  enterprises, 
and  reorganization  of  certain  industries. 
Needless  to  say.  the  new  incentive-wage  sys- 
tem which  helped  Ignite  the  industrial 
strikes,  is  being  reworked. 

It  will  probably  be  two  years  and  longer, 
however,  before  any  reforms  can  show  re- 
sults. Poles  are  therefore  not  Jumping  for  Joy 
although  they  seem  to  have  accepted  the 
leadership's  plea  for  patience  In  the  face  of 
grave  economic  difficulties. 

"We  know  there  are  no  quick  solutions," 
said  a  citizen  of  Gdansk.  "We  will  have  to 
pull  In  our  belts.  But  if  we  must  exist  on  a 
bowl  of  soup  for  the  next  few  years,  let  It  b« 
the  same  bowl  of  soup  for  everyone." 

Meanwhile,  here  in  Szczecin,  where  worker 
demonstrations  contributed  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Warsaw  g^ovemment,  life  at  the  mo- 
ment is  back  to  normal.  The  burned  party 
headquarters  is  under  reconstruction. 

The  shipyard  workers  are  back  at  work 
with  what  one  describes  as  "renewed  ener- 
gy." They  fulfilled  the  January  production 
plan  and  are  working  overtime  to  "cover 
the  higher  prices  now." 

Store  and  office  managers  are  reported 
working  with  more  efficiency  because  they 
are  afraid  of  losing  their  Jobs. 

CONFIDENCE  IN   GIEREK 

There  seems  to  be  general  confidence  In 
party  leader  Edward  Gierek.  who  gave  away 
nothing  during  his  visit  here  but  made 
a  palpably  good  Impression  on  the  workers. 

"He's  an  honest  man."  said  Mr.  Dudek 
with  feeling.  "Not  everything  can  be  done 
at  once.  We  can't  expect  a  five-day  week 
for  several  years.  The  most  Important  thing 
Is  that  the  leaders  with  their  hearts  have 
started   to   think   about   the   workers. 

"A  leader  can't  sit  behind  a  desk,"  be 
went  on.  "He  must  go  and  talk  with  the 
people  and  Mr.  Gierek  told  us  he  did  not 
know  we  had  such  problems.  We  liked 
him  and  we  don't  think  he  will  get  spoiled." 

Not  all  Poles  are  so  sanguine  and  they 
argue,  dispute,  and  philosophize  with  char- 
acteristic Polish  exuberance. 

"I  doubt  Gierek  can  change  all  this,"  com- 
mented a  local  resident.  "TTie  problem  Is 
that   we   are   under  Riiasla's  thumb. 

"Hungary  made  reforms,  yes.  Romania, 
yes,  has  a  different  foreign  policy.  But  Po- 
land Is  the  largest  country  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, and  Moscow  will  not  allow  us  any 
political  luxuries.  Otherwise  we  would  no 
longer  be  under  its  control." 

"No,"  said  another  Pole,  a  party  member 
and  member  of  the  intelligentsia.  "The  Rus- 
sians know  us  Poles.  We  have  learned  too 
much  to  make  the  same  political  mistakes 
as  the  Czechs.  But  If  we  do  not  bring  about 
reforms  In  the  economy  and  if  within  five 
or  six  months  the  situation  does  not  look 
more  promising,  the  workers  will  take  to  the 
streets  again.  They  can  no  longer  endure 
without  seeing  light  at  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel." 

If  such  is  the  mood.  It  indeed  poses  a 
formidable  challenge  to  the  leaders  in 
Warsaw. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Feb.  9,  1971) 
New  Chairs  Mttsical  to  Poles 
(By  Charlotte  Salkowskl) 
Warsaw. — Poland's    new    leadership    has 
strengthened  its  hand  by  further  political 
changes  that  are  bound  to  win  popular  sup- 
port. 
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Wladyslaw  Oomulka  has  been  8\up«nde<l 
from  the  party  Central  Committee  for  "aerl- 
0--.S  mistakes"  In  leadership  and  two  of  his 
close  associates,  economic  specialist  Boleslaw 
JasEczuk  and  Ideologist  Zenon  KUszko,  have 
been  removed  from  that  body.  All  three  were 
ousted  from  the  important  Politburo  last 
December  following  the  worker  disorders  In 
Gdansk  and  other  northern  coastal  towns. 

Several  other  shifts  will  also  be  greeted 
with  satisfaction  by  Baltic  shipyard  workers. 

At  Its  eighth  plenum  this  past  weekend  the 
Central  Committee  ewxiepted  the  resigna- 
tions of  Stanlslaw  Koclolek  from  the  Pollt- 
bvu-o  and  Secretariat  and  of  Ignacy  Loga- 
Sowlnskl  from  the  Politburo. 

HARD    LINX    SANKLXD 

Mr.  Koclolek,  party  chief  In  Gdansk  until 
last  summer.  Is  a  bright,  37-year-old  sociolo- 
gist who  rose  rapidly  In  the  ranks  of  leader- 
ship. But  he  angered  shipyard  workers  by 
his  hard-line  speeches  following  the  price 
Increases  that  touched  off  riots.  Prom  that 
time  on  demands  for  his  removal  grew. 

Mr.  Loga-Sowlnskl,  for  his  part,  was  In 
charge  of  the  trade  unions  14  years  and  was 
ousted  from  that  position  In  December. 
Among  the  grievances  of  the  Baltic  workers 
was  the  failure  of  the  trade  unions  to  look 
after  their  Interests. 

Antonl  Walaszek.  who  stepped  down  from 
local  leadership  of  the  party  In  Szczecin, 
also  has  resigned  from  the  Central  Commit- 
tee. It  was  Mr.  Walaszek's  refusal  to  see  a 
worker  delegation  that  led  to  violence  In 
that  port  town. 

Thus  the  political  scores  are  being  settled 
as  the  party  seeks  to  convince  a  weary  and 
often  skeptical  nation  that  It  genuinely  In- 
tends to  bring  about  Internal  reform.  Seven 
of  the  13  members  of  the  old  Politburo  now 
are  gone.  The  present  Politburo  has  10  mem- 
bers, as  no  new  appointments  have  been 
announced. 

Significantly,  party  Secretary  Edward  Ole- 
rek,  In  a  two-hour  speech  at  the  plenum 
analyzing  the  causes  of  the  tragic  riots,  re- 
frained from  a  sweeping  attack  on  Mr.  Oo- 
mulka  and  other  ousted  leaders,  saying  it 
would  take  time  for  a  "Just  assessment." 
The  former  Polish  leader  was  suspended 
and  not  removed  from  the  Central  Commit- 
tee since  he  was  unable,  because  of  illness, 
to  present  a  defense  at  the  plenum. 

Ordinary  Poles,  who  are  glad  to  see  Mr. 
GomuJka  fade  from  the  scene,  were  none- 
theless Impressed  with  Mr.  Olerek's  re- 
straint :  Out  of  a  sense  of  patriotism  they  do 
not  like  to  see  a  leader  shamefully  disgraced. 

TV   CASMOa   SPXECH 

"All  of  MB  carry  a  share  of  req>onslbUlty 
for  what  happened,  although  It  does  not  faU 
on  each  equally,"  said  Mr.  Glerek  In  solemn, 
emphatic  tones. 

His  speech  was  later  televised  in  full. 

Commented  a  Pole  the  next  day :  "It  was  a 
fair,  objective  speech." 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Glerek,  an  experi- 
enced administrator  who  made  his  mark  In 
the  coal  region  of  Katowice,  spelled  out 
frankly  the  natiire  of  Poland's  political  mal- 
aise. In  recent  years,  be  said,  the  role  of  the 
Polltbiiro.  Secretariat,  and  Central  Committee 
had  declined  and  had  been  replaced  by  a 
form  of  "narrow  leadership"  by  a  small  group 
of  people.  At  the  time  of  the  Baltic  disorders, 
he  told  the  plenum,  the  Politburo  did  not 
meet  until  Dec.  19.  the  sixth  day  of  the  crisis. 
And  the  old  leadership  chose  to  use  force 
against  the  demonstrators  without  consult- 
ing the  Central  Committee. 

rooo-PRics  HiKEa  citkd 

During  the  riots,  he  said,  46  persons  were 
killed  and  1,165  injured.  Including  664  civil- 
ians, 631  mllitarymen,  and  70  soldiers  and 
oCBcers. 

Mr.  Glerek  cited  as  the  direct  cause  of  the 
riots  the  Increase  in  food  prices,  carried  out 
without  relief  for  the  poorest  families.  But 
he  added  that  the  deeper  reasons  lay  In  dis- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

content  with  the  nation's  social  and  eco- 
nomic policy  and  a  weakening  of  ties  be- 
tween party  and  people  that  led  to  a  crisis 
of  confidence  In  the  government. 

In  suspending  Mr.  Gomulka,  the  Central 
Committee  charged  that  his  mistakes  In  re- 
cent years  had  brought  about  Incorrect  de- 
velopment of  the  economy  and  finally  an 
open  political  crisis.  It  also  charged  that 
Mr.  Kllszko  displayed  a  lack  of  feeling  for 
reality  during  the  riots  and  caused  a  sharp- 
ening of  the  conflict  and  Mr.  Jaszcztik  for 
ttctlng  In  an  autocratic  way,  interfering  di- 
rectly in  the  work  of  the  government,  and 
forcing  through  decisions  that  sparked  the 
disorders. 

BETTXB    UVIIfO    PROMISXD 

Looking  to  the  future,  Mr.  Glerek,  as  he 
has  been  doing  in  recent  weeks,  promised 
Poles  a  better  life,  stating  the  government 
would  do  everything  to  put  more  supplies  of 
food  and  consumer  goods  on  the  market  and 
to  relieve  the  housing  problem. 

But  he  warned  against  expecting  Immedi- 
ate results.  Hard  work,  tighter  discipline, 
and  modernization  of  the  economy  and  man- 
agement, he  said,  are  the  route  to  better 
living  conditions. 

Not  surprisingly,  one  result  of  the  plenum 
wat  a  decision  to  speed  the  calling  of  the 
sixth  party  congress,  not  due  until  1972. 
Preparations  for  the  congress  are  expected 
to  entail  more  political  changes  and  house- 
cleaning  at  a  local  level. 

Meanwhile,  the  Central  Committee  elected 
four  new  full  members.  These  Include  Lt. 
Gen.  Joeef  Urbanowlcz.  political  head  of  the 
Army,  and  Pranclszek  Wlsnlewski,  a  ship- 
yard electrician  from  Gdansk. 

It  also  approved  Mr.  Gierek's  assessment 
of  the  December  events  and  called  on  the 
go'-ernment  to  push  ahead  more  vigorously 
with  revision  of  the  1971  economic  plan  as 
well  as  the  plan  for  1971-76. 

Many  Poles  watched  Mr.  Glerek  on  tele- 
vision with  Interest.  And  the  mood  now 
seems  to  be,  as  one  Pole  remarked.  "They 
have  said  their  bit.  Mow  we'll  see  what  they 
do." 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Feb.  10,  19711 

Poland's  Katowick  Bkabs  Gixkkk  Stamp 
(By  Charlotte  Salkowskl) 

Katowicx,  Poland. — This  Is  Glerek  coun- 
try. 

Brash,  bleak,  boisterous,  Katowice  is  the 
Sllesl&n  mining  region  where  Polish  leader 
Bdward  Glerek  ruled  for  some  14  years.  And 
it  bears  the  stamp  of  bis  pragmatic  style 
communism. 

At  every  level — from  rugged  workers  to 
sophisticated  Intellectuals — one  hears  words 
of  praise  for  the  tall  Pole  who  was  once  a 
coal  miner,  fought  in  the  Belgian  under- 
ground, and  later  became  party  head  in  Po- 
land's most  Important  industrial  region. 

"Olerek's  primal"  exclaimed  a  Sllesian 
worker. 

"He's  a  man  of  bard  labor  rooted  In  the 
working  class,"  commented  a  prominent 
writer.  "If  he  were  not  a  Marxist  politician 
he  would  belong  to  the  Salvation  Army  be- 
cause he  has  sympathy  for  people." 

PRIOUTT  ATTMCnOK 

"Said  another  resident :  "Glerek  knew  that 
Poles  have  to  have  more  than  "We  are  march- 
ing to  communism,  hurrah  hurrah  I"  '  He 
mingled  with  the  workers  and  he  gave  them 
something." 

People  generally  seem  to  feel  that  Mr. 
Glerek  can  do  something  for  the  whole  coun- 
try— if,  as  one  local  citizen  put  it,  "they  don't 
eat  him  alive  in  Warsaw  I" 

Mr.  Gierek's  record  In  Katowice  Is  indeed 
impressive.  It  should  be  added,  of  course, 
that  because  of  the  region's  economic  Impor- 
tance the  ruling  party  Politburo  (of  which 
Mr.  Glerek  was  even  then  a  member)  gave 
It  priority  attention.  Accounting  for  11  per- 


cent of  Poland's  total  population,  Katowice 
Province  produces  21  percent  of  Its  Industrial 
output  and  90  percent  of  Its  coal. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  widely  agreed  that  Mr. 
Glerek  and  his  associates  administered  their 
"flefdom"  well. 

NEW    BT7ILDINGS 

I  recall  Katowice  3  years  ago,  a  gloomy, 
gray  city  with  virtually  nothing  to  commend 
It.  Today,  although  still  darkly  stained  by 
smoke,  It  Is  a  lively  metropolis  spruced  up 
with  gleaming  high-rise  office  and  apartment 
buildings,  a  broad  main  thoroughfare,  a 
handsome  new  stadium  and,  at  a  central 
crossroads,  a  modern  underground  passage- 
way lined  with  Intimate  coffee  shops,  attrac- 
tive stores,  and  a  movie  theater. 

The  industrial  heart  of  the  province, 
stripped  of  Its  natural  verdure  decades  ago, 
is  still  a  dreary  region  of  mines  and  fac- 
tories where  trees  stand  black  from  coal  grit. 
But  much  has  been  done  to  beautify  and 
purify  It. 

A  welcome  boon  to  the  2.5  million  people 
of  the  area  Is  a  1,200-acre  park  built  near  the 
town  of  Chorzow.  Workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies flock  to  this  "green  lungs"  oasis,  as  It  Is 
called,  with  Its  swimming  pools  (one  with  an 
artificially  produced  ocean  wave),  restau- 
rants, planetarium,  zoo,  rose  garden,  and 
other  attractions.  Currently  the  provincial 
government  Is  also  planting  a  forest  and  rec- 
reational belt  around  the  Industrial  core. 

MODCBN    HOUBINO 

Most  Important  to  the  Sllesian  worker,  Mr. 
Glerek  went  to  bat  to  Improve  his  wages  and 
living  conditions.  Whereas  the  average  an- 
nual factory  wage  in  Poland  Is  2,500  zlotys 
((625),  the  coal  miners  earn  between  3,000 
and  6,600  zlotys  ($738  and  •1,428). 

They  also  have  more  housing.  In  outlying 
towns,  such  cu>  Tychy,  one  comes  on  blocks 
upon  blocks  of  modern  residential  districts — 
complete  with  new  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
At  Rybnlk,  a  developing  coal-mlnlng  area, 
authorities  are  encouraging  private  home 
building  with  long-term,  low-interest  loans, 
and  the  town  literally  bristles  with  two- 
story  villas.  The  countryside,  too,  is  studded 
with  sturdy  brick  houses  built  by  peasants- 
tumed-workers. 

Other  achievements  of  the  Glerek  adminis- 
tration here  include  a  vastly  expanded  edu- 
cational network  and  such  social  amenities 
as  worker  resort  homes  in  the  mountains  and 
at  the  seashore. 

AX7TOMATXD  MINK 

The  present  party  First  Secretary  also  won 
a  reputation  as  an  efficient  industrial  or- 
ganizer. Many  of  the  enterprises  in  ICatowlce 
region  are  managed  by  bright,  yoimg  engi- 
neers and  technocrats.  About  80  percent  of 
the  mines  are  mechanized,  and  work  and 
safety  conditions  in  them  are  good. 

At  the  famous  Jan  Coal  Mine,  said  to  be 
the  most  atuomated  mine  In  the  world,  direc- 
tor AndrzeJ  Marclnklewlcz,  a  boyish -looking 
engineer,  talks  with  quiet  intensity  of  intro- 
ducing Jan's  advanced  technology  In  other 
Polish  mines.  (Jan  is  the  brainchild  of  Minis- 
ter of  Mining  Jan  Mitrega,  now  a  Deputy 
Premier  of  Poland.) 

As  a  result  of  competent  administration, 
the  economy  of  the  region  has  performed 
weU.  While  Poland,  within  its  present  bor- 
ders, produced  68  million  tons  of  coal  a  year 
in  1938,  Its  output  last  year  reached  140 
million  tons,  making  It  the  fifth  largest  coal 
producer  in  the  world. 

SHOCK   WAVXS 

However,  even  dynamic  Katowice  Province 
has  acute  problems,  a  fact  local  leaders  un- 
flinchingly admit.  When  the  worker  demon- 
strations exploded  in  Gdansk  and  other  Bal- 
tic coastal  towns  in  December,  the  shock 
waves  reached  Katowice  as  well.  There  were 
no  street  demonstrations  here  but  some 
plants  and  factories  organized  short  sit- 
down  strikes. 
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Mr.  Glerek  flew  back  to  Katowice  from 
Warsaw  after  the  official  announcement  ot 
price  increases,  which  were  to  touch  off  the 
[lots,  and  met  with  workers  in  plants  and 
jBloes  as  he  had  often  done  In  the  past  to 
bwr  out  grievances  and  where  possible 
gtralghten  out  conflicts. 

-It  wasnt  quiet  here,"  mused  Made] 
SKsepanskl,  editor  of  the  mass-circulation 
party  newspaper  Trybuna  Robotnicza  and  a 
^idldate  member  of  the  important  Central 
Committee.  "We  experienced  the  December 
events  as  a  deep  tragedy.  But  the  worst  is 
behind  us  and  now  we  have  lots  of  work 
ahead." 

TSANSPORT    DDTICULTIKS 

The  bow-tied  Marxist,  whose  newspaper 
launched  the  first  direct  attack  on  dismissed 
national  leaders  Boleslaw  Jaszczuk  and 
Zenon  Hlszko,  cited  the  continuing  hard- 
ghlps  which  Katowice  workers  face.  Prices 
are  high  and  salaries  still  too  low.  Housing 
ia  in  short  supply — only  every  third  person 
lias  moved  into  a  new  dwelling  since  the  war. 
The  water  supply  Is  poor. 

Transport  is  in  a  woeful  state,  said  the 
party  official.  Past  roads  are  needed  to  link 
BUeala'B  towns.  Problems  remain  formidable. 
Ubor  productivity  is  low  and  computers  are 
acrely  needed  to  modernize  and  autonukte 
enterprises. 

"We  need  entirely  new  economic  strategies 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  age,"  stressed 
Mr.  Ssczepanski.  "For  a  while  we  will  have 
to  do  without  many  things  because  we 
simply  can't  do  everything  at  once." 

■But,"  he  added  with  conviction,  "we  will 
concentrate  on  the  areas  that  give  the  quick- 
est returns.  And  Poles  know  how  to  work 
well  when  they  have  the  conditions  for  this. 
The  Important  thing  is  that  we  have  en- 
lightened leaders  again." 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  18, 1971] 

Liberalization  Souoht — Polks  Hopk  fob 

Cttltdral  Gains 

(By  Charlotte  Salkowskl) 

Warsaw. — In  the  wake  at  a  worker  re- 
bellion, Poland's  intellectuals  look  for  a 
breakthrough  on  the  nation's  criltural  front. 

It  was  the  proleUriat,  the  working  class, 
which  exploded  In  protest  against  economic 
injustice  and  brought  down  the  old  Go- 
mulka regime.  The  Intelligentsia  stood 
aUde — Just  as  the  Polish  workers  did  In  1968 
at  the  time  of  the  violent  student  disturb- 
ances. 

But  the  political  upheaval  wrought  by 
the  Baltic  shipyard  workers  has  now  kindled 
cautious  expectations  among  the  writers, 
artists,  educators,  scientists.  Throughout  the 
oountz7  this  correspondent  foiind  Poles 
voicing  hopes  for  a  cultural  and  Intellectual 
rejuvenation. 

"Oomulka  mistrusted  the  intelligentsia 
and  although  Poland  made  some  contrlbu- 
UoQ  In  music  and  art,  literature  was  re- 
pressed," one  of  the  nation's  leading  publl- 
ctets  told  me  in  Katowice.  "We  hope  the 
doors  on  the  world — and  on  the  West — will 
open  wider  now." 

INDKPKNDKNCK   STRKSSXD 

"We  don't  expect  miracles,"  said  a  writer 
In  the  historic  city  oif  Krakow.  "But  our  hope 
DOW  is  that  writers  will  have  more  Independ- 
ence." 

Commented  a  prominent  theater  director 
In  Wroclaw; 

"TTie  new  leadership  has  a  reasonable  and 
realistic  view.  We  must  expose  and  leam 
from  our  errors.  The  inteUlgentsla  feels  the 
cultural  situation  will  improve." 

And,  echoing  a  frequently  heard  view 
these  days,  a  Wroclaw  editor  said:  "Glerek 
to  a  man  of  pragmatic  bent  but  he  has  sc(^>e. 
He  WIS  a  miner  but  he  earned  an  engineer- 
ing degree  and  he  estebllshed  a  xmiverslty 
in  Katowice.  He  is  thus  well  rounded."  (He 
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was  referring  to  the  new  Communist  Party 
leader  Eklward  Glerek.) 

Poland's  cultural  life  has  suffered  some 
grievous  setbacks  in  a  quarter  century  of 
Communist  rvUe.  Ehiring  the  dark  Stalinist 
period  to  the  mld-1960's  the  arts  were 
smothered  by  "zdanowszczyzna,"  the  Polish 
term  describing  the  reign  of  Stalin's  cultural 
tsar. 

When  Wlayslaw  Gomulka  came  to  power 
in  1956  hopes  for  liberalization  ran  high  but 
the  orthodox  Marxist  had  little  interest  In 
the  arts  and  ultimately  alienated  the  intelli- 
gentsia by  his  stifling  cultural  policies  and 
aloofness. 

PROORBSS   REPRESSKD 

After  the  university  student  revolt  In  1968 
still  another  gloomy  period  of  hfU'sb  repres- 
sion and  fear  of  Innovation  set  In. 

Now  Poles  freely  tell  you  that  cultural  and 
Bclentlflc  life — The  Polish  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, the  writers'  and  artists  unions,  the 
higher  schools — were  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
people  in  the  Politburo,  all  under  the  over- 
all control  of  ideologist  Zenon  Kllszko, 
ousted  In  the  December  shakeup.  "Nothing 
got  done,"  remarked  a  Journalist.  "Every- 
thing was  under  the  thumb  of  the  party." 

Literature  In  particular  has  been  in  Umbo 
In  the  past  few  years,  with  many  good  writers 
producing  primarily  for  the  desk  drawer. 
Whether  their  works  now  v?lll  be  published 
remains  to  be  seen.  One  practical  problem, 
which  the  new  leaders  promise  to  tackle.  Is 
the  actute  shortages  of  paper  and  printing 
facilities. 

On  the  theater  front,  there  already  has 
been  some  movement  toward  greater  freedom 
in  the  past  year.  The  play  "Kurdesz"  by 
Ernest  Bryll,  for  Instance,  was  quickly 
closed  when  it  opened  in  Krakow  in  1969  be- 
caiise  of  its  criticisms  of  present-day  society. 
Last  year  it  opened  successfully  in  Warsaw 
and  Is  still  running. 

WORKS  WIN  RXCOGNmON 

Meanwhile,  artists  have  been  free  to  ex- 
periment In  every  conceivable  genre,  includ- 
ing abstractionism  and  pop  art.  Much  of 
their  copious  output  is  inferior  In  quality 
but  the  best  works  have  won  worldwide 
recognition — and  much-needed  hard  cur- 
rency for  the  Polish  Government. 

The  question  asked  today  is  how  far 
liberalization  will  go  in  other  fields.  WUhelm 
Szewczyk,  urbane,  articulate  editor  of  the 
cultural  magazine  Poglady,  published  in 
Katowice,  is  optimistic. 

"Socialist  realism  is  a  legend  now,"  he 
said  with  surprising  candor,  referring  to  the 
literary  dogma  that  was  supposed  to  guide 
the  creative  artist.  "There  should  be  no  re- 
strictions on  the  writer.  He  should  write  on 
contemporary  themes  that  Interest  us  and 
be  free  to  criticize.  We  should  have  greater 
cultural  freedom  as  well  as  economic  abun- 
dance." 

CAUTIOUS    MOVEMENT 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  line  beyond  which 
Poles  know  they  cannot  go.  Just  as  they 
know  that  their  government  would  not  al- 
low publication  of  the  works  of  Soviet  writer 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  because  this  would 
be  a  provocative  act  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Indeed  the  new  Polish  leadership,  mindful 
of  the  Soviet  crunch  in  Czechoslovakia  in 
1968,  must  tread  wisely  and  cautiously  In 
this  whole  sensitive  field. 

Jerzy  Krasowskl,  director  of  the  Teatr 
Polskl  In  Wroclaw,  commented  on  the  play- 
viTlght's  social  and  political  obligation  in 
these  words: 

"It's  not  true  that  we  are  under  a  political 
oppression  of  sorts.  In  terms  of  techniques 
we  can  do  anything  we  want.  Where  content 
is  concerned,  we  of  course  cannot  serve  the 
state's  enemies  and  indeed  do  not  want  to. 
But  we  raise  deep  social  questions  which  the 
viewer  must  answer." 

"The  creative  artist  must  have  a  feeling 
of  responsibility  for  the  future  of  the  coun- 
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try  and  the  people,''  he  added.  "He  must  be 
aware  that  his  work  has  a  public  meaning 
and  so  he  must  be  responsible  for  what  he 
tells  people." 

XMCOURACINO   BTXP8 

Poles  seem  to  be  encouraged  by  the  new 
leadership's  early  steps. 

While  making  it  firmly  clear  that  infor- 
mation and  culture  m\ist  serve  soclalisin. 
party  leader  Edward  Glerek  at  the  recent 
eighth  plenum  of  the  Central  Committee 
stated  that  the  news  media  should  be  the 
forum  for  a  "confrontation  of  opinions"  on 
various  issues  and  should  deal  with  nega- 
tive featxires  of  Polish  society.  He  added 
the  leadership  is  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
creating  a  "climate  of  confidence"  condu- 
cive to  cultural  endeavors. 

As  a  sign  of  the  times,  perhaps,  the  satiric 
magazine  Szpllkl  recently  ran  a  good-natured 
caricature  of  Mr.  Olerek. 

There  is  thus  inkling  of  change  in  the 
broad  cultural  arena  since  the  tiubulent 
worker  demonstrations  in  December.  How 
deep  the  change,  how  far  it  will  go — this  the 
future  alone  vs^lU  tell. 

dlsorcrantkd  polish  youth  stop  short  of 

Rebellion 

(By  Charlotte  Salkowskl) 

Wroclaw,  Poland. — A  lanky  young  lad 
In  short,  flared  coat  leaned  against  a  building 
chatting  with  a  friend. 

"Who  knows  about  Glerek?"  he  mvimblod 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "All  he's  done 
so  far  is  go  to  Moscow  an(<  back." 

His  comment  was  not  meant  derogatorily 
but  It  hinted  at  the  mood  of  cynicism  and 
disengagement  that  affects  Poland's  younger 
generation. 

When  the  worker  demonstrations  broke  out 
in  the  north  In  December,  a  wave  of  intense 
discussion  spilled  through  the  corridors  of 
schools  and  universities — and  a  few  orga- 
nized attempts  were  made  at  sympathy 
strikes — but  the  students  did  not,  as  they  did 
in  1968,  take  to  the  streets. 

Here  in  the  graceful  Sllesian  town  of 
Wroclaw,  the  shakeup  of  the  government  in 
Warsaw  drew  some  typically  wry  reaction 
from  students.  "The  king  is  dead.  Long  Uve 
the  king  I"  some  said  In  the  privacy  of  their 
dormatory  rocons. 

A  father  told  me  that  his  15-year-old  son 
returned  home  from  school  one  day  with  a 
copy  of  a  satirical  ballad  about  deposed  lead- 
ers Wladyslaw  Gomulka  and  Zeon  Kllazko 
and  new  Politburo  members  Edward  Glerek 
and  Mleckyslay  Moczur.  "It  made  my  hair 
stand  on  end,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  I  took  It 
away  from  him." 

Poland's  new  leadership,  as  it  seeks  to  re- 
store a  nation's  confldence,  thus  faces  among 
its  many  other  problems  the  grim  dilemma 
that  after  25  years  of  socialism  its  youth  are 
not  convinced  the  sjrstem  works. 

Sophisticated,  knowledgeable  about  the 
West,  they  are  bored  with  Marxist  Ideology, 
disappointed  in  economic  results  and,  at 
least  until  now,  unimpressed  with  their  lead- 
ers. Some,  in  fact  have  been  more  Influ- 
enced by  the  church  and  their  parents  than 
by  the  school  or  the  party. 

Commented  the  17-year-old  son  of  a  Polish 
intellectual: 

"We  don't  respect  the  party  or  our  youth 
organizations  because  of  the  opportunists  in 
them.  Only  those  belong  who  seek  some 
personal  advantage." 

Since  1968  the  climate  among  university 
youth  seems  to  have  changed.  Then  the 
students  made  revolutionary  demands  for 
such  idealistic  goals  as  freedom  of  expres- 
sion and  information.  Now  they  know  from 
experience  they  cannot  change  much  politi- 
cally and  they  tend  to  avoid  discussion  of 
burning  political  Issues.  They  are  more  ma- 
terially inclined  and  their  vrants  are  largely 
economic. 
Above  all  they  yearn  for  a  more  modem — 
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and  more  motorized — Ufe.  And  the  outlook  \a 
dreary. 

It  iB  nigh  impo65lble,  for  Instance,  tor 
young  people  to  marry  and  start  families 
before  they  are  31  because  they  must  wait 
5  to  10  years  at  least  for  a  new  apartment. 
"What  kind  of  life  would  It  be  If  we  lived 
with  my  parents  one  week  and  my  wife's 
parents  the  next?"  asked  a  Warsaw  Uni- 
versity graduate. 

Others  complain  they  cannot  expect  a 
decent  salary  after  graduation.  Consequently 
many  stretch  out  their  studies  in  order  to 
avoid  getting  a  Job  that  brings  them  only 
$83  a  month. 

YOXTTH   MORE  IMPATIENT 

"Youth  are  impatient  with  our  Inefficien- 
cies," commented  the  editor  of  Wroclaw's 
news  weekly  Wladomoscl.  "There  may  be  dif- 
ferences between  what  youth  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  in  Wroclaw  think,  but  essentially 
they  want  to  organize  the  world  better  than 
did  their  elders.  And  they  are  right.  They 
want  things  to  be  run  logically." 

Indeed  today  there  are  thousands  of  bright, 
well-educated  young  members  of  the  tech- 
nical Intelligentsia  who,  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  socialism,  at  least  are  not  so 
"unrealistic"  as  to  think  any  other  political 
system  is  possible.  But  they  do  want  good 
Industrial  organization  and  up-to-date  tech- 
nology. As  a  31-year-old  economist  in 
Gdansk,  scene  of  the  first  worker  disorders, 
put  it: 

"Poland's  geographical  position  Is  such 
that  we  must  make  a  friend  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Germans  always  have  an  appe- 
tite for  Polish  lands.  So  we  have  no  choice. 
Socialism  is  here  to  stay  and  the  point  now 
is  to  make  it  efficient." 

"The  first  thing  is  that  the  party  not  In- 
trude itself  everywhere,"  the  dark-haired 
youth  went  on.  "Let  those  who  know  rule 
the  economy — It's  ridiculous,  for  Instance,  to 
hold  such  a  dogmatic  concept  that  prices 
need  not  reflect  costs." 

And  he  added  reflectively,  "I  don't  want 
the  government  to  tell  me  what  I  can  and 
cannot  do.  If  I  want  to  leave  Poland  for  10 
years  I  should  be  able  to.  I  want  to  be  free." 

It  is  significant,  of  course,  that  many  of 
the  shipyard  and  dock  workers  who  went  on 
strike  In  Gdansk  and  other  Baltic  towns — 
and  forced  a  political  change — were  of  the 
younger,  postwar  generation.  In  Gdansk  I 
was  told  that  the  most  eloquent  speaker  at 
the  grassroots  talk-out  with  party  leader 
Olerek  In  the  shipyards  In  January  was  a 
30-year-old  worker. 

"hooliganism"  denied 

In  Szczecin  one  of  the  strike  leaders  was 
a  35-year-old  shipyard  technician.  Asked  why 
he  thought  the  strikes  broke  out  precisely 
in  the  northwest  of  Poland,  he  suggested  it 
was  partly  because  one  half  the  population 
of  Szczecin,  for  one,  was  born  after  World 
War  n. 

"We  Are  a  young  society,"  he  told  me. 
"There  are  many  young  workers  and  young 
Intelligentsia  here.  This  generation  wants  to 
live  better — refrigerators  are  not  enough  for 
us." 

He  and  others  at  the  shipyards  stressed, 
however,  that  it  was  not  responsible  work- 
ers who  burned  the  party  headquarters  and 
looted  stores  in  Szczecin.  The  "hooligans," 
he  said,  were  young  Poles  who  had  delin- 
quency records  and  had  been  assigned  to 
work  In  the  yards  for  retraining  and  reform 
purposes. 

This  phenomenon,  too,  points  up  an  added 
problem  of  youth  delinquents,  many  of 
whom  have  migrated  to  the  cities  from  the 
villages  where  they  have  nothing  to  enter- 
tain them. 

The  new  leadership  in  Warsaw  seems 
sensitively  aware  of  the  need  to  win  over 
and  engage  the  younger  generation.  Mr. 
Gierek  raised  this  "key  issue"  at  the  recent 
•eighth  party  plenum,  saying  that  youth  Is 
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"searching  for  perspectives  In  life."  He  called 
for  training  schemes  that  would  enable 
young  people  to  advance  Into  responsible 
positions  and  that  promised  changes  in  the 
educational  system. 

""We  must  draft  such  a  development  pro- 
gram ...  as  would  show  youth  new  horlozns 
and  satisfy  its  material,  cultural,  and  intel- 
lectual aspirations,""  he  declared. 

"We'll  see,"'  said  a  21 -year -old. 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  17,  1971 ) 

Climate     or    Conciliation — Poland"8    New 

Leaders  Offer  Olive  Branch  to  the  Church 

(By  Charlotte  Saikowskl) 

Krakow,  Poland. — The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Polish  Communist  state 
stand  poised  for  a  new  dialogue. 

Poland's  new  leaders  are  holding  out  an 
olive  branch  to  the  church,  and  the  church 
appears  ready  to  accept  it.  As  a  sign  of  the 
times,  an  episcopal  letter  read  In  all  Catho- 
lic churches  Sunday  called  on  congregations 
to  pray  for  the  new  Communist  rulers  and  to 
forgive  their  predecessors  for  precipitating 
the  worker  rebellion  last  December. 

It  also  urged  Polish  Catholics  to  cooperate 
with  the  "children  of  God  of  the  whole  coun- 
try" and  stressed  the  need  now  for  Internal 
order  and  peace. 

Politically,  the  Polish  church  today  poses 
no  threat  to  Communist  rule.  When  former 
party  leader  Wladyslaw  Gomulka  assumed 
power  In  1956,  he  moved  to  eliminate  the  ten- 
sions between  church  and  state  and  estab- 
lished a  modus  vlvendi  with  the  church  to 
keep  popular  loyalty.  Since  then  there  has 
beeu  a  kind  of  gentleman's  peace  agreement 
between  the  two — as  long  as  the  church  kept 
Its  place. 

93    PXBCKNT    ALUEOIANCK    CLAIMED 

Though  the  church  has  lost  ground  on 
several  Issues,  it  claims  the  allegiance  of  more 
than  95  percent  of  the  Polish  population  and 
hence  remains  a  force  with  which  the  regime 
must  reckon,  especially  In  the  countryside. 
Moreover,  now  that  the  party,  emphasizing 
that  the  former  rulers  were  out  of  touch  with 
the  people,  seeks  to  reestablish  credibility 
with  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  seems  logical 
that  it  try  to  open  lines  of  communication 
with  the  church. 

"The  fact  that  people  are  believers  does 
not  stop  the  functioning  of  socialism,"  a 
high-ranking  party  official  told  me.  "Social- 
ism and  religion  cannot  unite,  but  they  can 
cooperate." 

As  a  first  act,  the  government  has  an- 
nounced it  will  change  the  status  of  proper- 
ties rented  by  the  church  in  the  former  Ger- 
man territories.  Considered  state  property 
until  now,  these  buildings  and  lands  will  be 
banded  over  to  the  church,  as  elsewhere  In 
Poland. 

BUILDING   PROGRAM   SOUGHT 

The  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  has  other 
demands  on  its  agenda.  For  Instance,  It  would 
like  to  build  more  churches.  Hundreds  of 
churches  have  been  rebuilt  since  World  War 
II,  but  Catholics  complain  there  are  no 
churches  In  the  new  residential  districts 
springing  up  in  Polish  cities. 

Present  state  restrictions  on  the  publica- 
tion of  diocesan  newspapers  and  on  priestly 
and  liturgical  activities  also  are  matters  of 
contention. 

How  much  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  the 
traditionalist,  hard-line  Primate  who  rules 
the  Polish  church,  will  demand  and  how  far 
party  First  Secretary  Edward  Olerek  and 
other  leaders  are  willing  to  go  remain  to  be 
seen. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year  the  Cardinal,  re- 
sponding to  Mr.  Glerek's  first  overtures, 
called  for  greater  across-the-board  freedoms 
in  Poland.  Some  party  leaders  Interpreted 
his  declaration  as  a  rebuff,  but  the  leader- 
ship refrained  from  a  counterattack  and  the 
situation  spears  to  be  improving. 


Poland's  moderate  CatboUcs  are  par- 
ticularly heartened  by  the  regime's  more  to- 
ward better  relations. 

"If  there  is  now  a  chance  of  getting  on 
talking-terms  with  the  government,  «« 
should  take  it  even  if  the  talks  prove  fruit- 
less."  commented  Dr.  Jacek  Wozniakowskl, 
director  of  the  Znak  Publishing  Institute 
here.  "What  other  position  can  there  be  if 
you  want  a  dialogue?" 

Dr.  Wozniakowskl  and  his  associates, 
known  as  the  "Znak  Group,"  represented  the 
moderate  wing  of  Catholic  opinion  in  Poland. 
The  Znak  Institute,  which  publishes  a  week- 
ly newspaper,  a  monthly,  and  a  dozen  or  so 
books  a  year.  Is  the  only  Independent  Cath- 
olic organization  in  the  country. 

Self-financed,  It  has  a  large  measure  of 
independence.  At  the  same  time  It  maintains 
ties  with  the  church  through  direct  contact 
with  Karol  Cardinal  Wojtyla  of  Krakow.  It 
also  has  the  support  of  five  Catholic  deputies 
in  the  Polish  Parliament,  or  Sejm. 

WORKING    WITHIN    ADVOCATED 

Often  taking  issue  with  Cardinal  Wyszyn- 
skl, the  Znak  Group  holds  that  the  Catholic 
Church  can  work  within  the  Communist 
framework  without  tainting  its  own  religious 
goals. 

"We  try  to  look  at  the  situation  realisti- 
cally," said  Dr.  Wozniakowskl,  a  tall,  intense- 
eyed  art  historian  who  teaches  at  the  Cath- 
olic University  in  Lublin.  "We  cannot  go  back 
to  prewar  times.  We  have  to  reckon  with  a 
powerful  eastern  neighbor  and  we  must  re- 
main Communist.  But  we  want  to  be  gov- 
erned in  as  law-abiding  and  democratic  a 
manner  as  possible.  We  think  this  Is  the 
Vatican  line  as  well." 

The  church  should  not  make  undue  de- 
mands on  the  government,  stressed  the  pub- 
lisher. In  his  words:  "What  it  should  seek 
Is  more  openness  from  the  government,  more 
equal  treatment  of  citizens  according  to 
merit  and  not  organization.  But  it  would  be 
Indecent  for  the  church  to  ask  for  special 
rights  outside  the  general  framework  of  life 
in  Poland." 

It  is  apparently  the  hope  of  the  Warsaw 
regime  now  that  Cardinal  Wojtyla  and  other 
moderates  In  the  clergy  and  laity  can  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  for 
a  more  accommodating  stance  vls-a-vls  the 
state. 

BREADTH  OF  APPEAL  UNCERTAIN 

How  much  support  the  Znak  circle  has 
amon«  Polish  Catholics  is  difficult  to  know. 
Dr.  Wozniakowskl  says  Znak's  weekly  news- 
I>aper  app>eals  mainly  to  the  Intelligentsia 
but  that  many  workers  and  peasants  support 
Znak. 

"1  think  we  represent  a  big  fraction  of 
Catholics,  possibly  even  the  majority,"  he 
stated.  "The  older  people  and  priests  of 
course  are  to  the  right  and  think  we  go  too 
far  in  trying  to  find  a  modus  vlvendi  with  the 
state.  But  the  young  priests  ewe  with  us." 

"Of  course,"  he  added,  "the  young  priests 
do  not  make  policy,  which  Is  in  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl." 

According  to  Dr.  Wozniakowskl,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  Poles  are  to  the  left  and 
favor  the  state -sponsored  Catholic  organiza- 
tion called  PAX,  which  the  regime  has  tried 
to  use  to  split  the  church.  PAX,  which  has 
extensive  publishing  facilities.  Is  strongly  op- 
posed by  Cardinal  Wyszynskl. 

REFORM  PARALLEL  SEEN 

Asked  about  changes  within  the  church 
itself.  Dr.  Wozniakowskl  said  that  young 
Polish  priests  and  many  laymen  have  the 
same  reformist  attitudes  as  Catholics  In  the 
West.  When  the  Znak  newspaper,  for  In- 
stance, wrote  on  the  need  for  Internal 
church  reform.  It  received  a  flood  of  letters 
from  readers  approving  Its  stand.  Polish 
translations  of  books  by  Western  Catholic 
theologians  are  quickly  sold  out. 

"But  the  external  signs  of  reform  are  less 
conspicuous  in  Poland  than  In  Europe,"  he 
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added  "Out  of  Internal  solidarity  Catholics 
here  do  not  want  to  make  things  difficult  for 
the  hierarchy." 

Meanwhile,  the  Catholic  man  In  the  street 
geems  to  favor  the  current  winds  of  change 
in  church-state  relations.  When  the  bishops 
designated  all  church  collections  on  Sunday 
tot  the  famUiea  of  victims  of  the  December 
upheavals  in  the  north,  the  act  met  with 
wide  approval. 

"We  hope  this  all  means  a  new  era  be- 
tween the  church  amd  state,"  said  a  well- 
educated  Pole — who,  it  might  be  added,  Is 
not  only  a  Roman  Catholic  but  a  member  of 
the  party. 

iProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  18,  1971) 
Polish  Workers  Twisting  Red  Tail 
(By  Paul  Wohl) 
The  effect  of  the  entire  Soviet  bloc  of  the 
successful   strikes   In   Poland's   Baltic   cities 
might  prove  to  be  that  of  a  charge  of  dyna- 
mite. 

Now,  the  recent  sit-down  strike  In  the  old 
industrial  city  of  Lodz  In  central  Poland  has 
Mlded  to  the  charge.  It  was  on  the  textile 
workers'  barricades  In  Lodz  In  1830  that  for 
the  first  Ume  In  history  a  red  flag  was  un- 
furled. 

The  Polish  labor  unrest  Is  said  to  have 
prompted  Czechoslovakia's  first  secretary 
Oustav  Husak'B  recent  visit  to  Moscow.  The 
Hungarian  central  committee  also  is  reported 
to  have  dealt  with  developments  In  Poland. 
Even  in  distant  Pyongyang,  North  Korea, 
the  Polish  workers'  uprising  set  off  tremors, 
wrote  the  Ek:onomlst  of  London. 

In  the  western  territories  of  the  U.8.SJR. 
where  not  only  Western  and  Polish  broad- 
casts but  also  television  programs  come 
through,  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  has 
opened  a  full-fledged  campaign  to  improve 
the  food  supply  of  the  population. 

Even  more  disturbing  must  be  the  i-eports 
about  what  the  Polish  workers  were  able  to 
obtain,  which  are  being  relayed  by  "hooligan 
radio  stations"  as  the  Soviet  authorities  call 
the  Illegal  amateur  transmitters  being  In- 
creasingly operated  by  Soviet  citizens  vinthln 
Soviet  frontiers. 

The  latest  strike  In  Lodz,  Involving  some 
10,000  persons,  has  virtually  brought  Po- 
land's textile  Industry  to  a  halt. 

On  Feb.  14,  a  Politburo  delegation  headed 
by  Premier  Plotr  Jaroszewlcz  flew  to  Lodz  to 
plead  with  the  workers.  The  Premier  was 
accompanied  by  four  more  Politburo  mem- 
bers, a  Cabinet  minister,  and  the  new  trade- 
union  president. 

For  18  hours  this  formidable  array  of  party 
brass  negotiated  and  argued  with  the  work- 
en — apparently  In  vain.  In  the  meanwhile 
reports  of  strikes  In  other  big  factories  have 
come  in. 

In  an  effort  to  appease  labor  unrest,  the 
Premier,  on  his  return  to  Warsaw  on  Feb. 
15,  announced  that  the  December  decree 
which  had  raised  food  prices  by  about  30 
percent  would  be  revoked  as  of  March  1. 

This  Is  the  new  Polish  leadership's  third 
major  retreat  before  the  workers.  The  first 
letreat  came  In  January,  when  flrst  secretary 
Kdward  Olerek  flew  to  Szczecin  and  Gdansk 
to  talk  with  the  strikers  after  having  turned 
down  their  invitation  and  suggesting  that 
they  send  a  delegation  to  Warsaw. 

The  leadership's  second  retreat  was  Mr. 
CMerek's  promise  to  the  workers  that  hence- 
forth party  and  government  would  deal  with 
democratically  elected  factory  committees. 

The  latest  retreat  was  the  revocation  of 
the  controversial  price  decree  of  Dec.  12, 
which  had  sparked  the  demonstrations  In 
the  Baltic  cities. 

BORBA  CmCS  CONCERNS 

While  a  majority  of  the  central  committee 
approved  the  first  secretary's  cautious  ap- 
proach, an  Infiuentlal  minority  felt  that  little 
had  been   achieved   and   that   Mr.   Qlerek's 
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pleading  with  the  workers  had  established 
"an  unwelcome  precedent."  Strikes  hence- 
forth would  be  a  "legalized  Institution  which 
would  make  for  political  and  social  Inse- 
curity." 

This  was  also  the  line  taken  in  East  Ber- 
lin and  Prague,  where  the  Communist  estab- 
lishments, according  to  Yugoslavia's  Borba 
of  Feb.  la,  felt  that  the  Polish  develop- 
ments might  have  "extreme  consequences 
which  could  Influence  certain  norms  govern- 
ing internal  political  relations  in  these  coun- 
tries." Iliese  norms  do  not  provide  'or  an 
open  dialogue  between  top  leaders  and  strik- 
ers. 

Behind  this  concern  lies  the  self-evident 
fact  that  the  Polish  workers'  unrest  is  In- 
creasingly taking  on  more  of  a  political 
than  an  economic  character. 
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(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Feb. 18. 1971] 

Gomulka  Failurx  Recalled — Peasantet 
Sttll  E^bep  Poland  Fed 
(By  Charlotte  Saikowskl) 

KoBTLANKA,  POLAND. — Mlchal  Plsseckl  Is  a 
61-year-old  Pole  whose  ruddy,  weather-llned 
face  quickly  marks  him  as  a  man  of  the  soil. 
He  has  32  acres  of  land  which  he  acquired 
when  he  settled  In  these  former  German  ter- 
ritories 35  years  ago;  two  horses,  three  cows, 
and  a  solid  two-story  brick  house. 

He  also  has  three  sons — one  married  and 
living  In  nearby  Szczecin,  another  a  Catholic 
priest,  and  a  third  who  works  In  a  local 
factory. 

Independent,  proud,  deeply  attached  to  the 
land,  Mr.  Plaseckl  Is  typical  of  Poland's 
peasantry,  which  has  gained  more  economi- 
cally and  socially  under  Communist  rule 
than  perhaps  any  other  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

And,  as  the  nation's  new  leaders  now  seek 
to  rescue  a  deteriorating  economy,  Mr.  Pla- 
seckl remains  calmly  confident  of  one  thing: 
The  regime  politically  cannot  afford  to  touch 
Poland"8  private  farms,  which  account  for  85 
percent  of  the  total  farmland. 

COLLSCmnzATTON    BTD    FAILED 

When  former  ruler  Wladyslaw  Oomulka 
in  1966  tried  to  collectivize  the  Polish  peas- 
ants, the  effort  ended  in  shambles.  Today, 
say  Polish  officials,  collectivization  does  not 
make  economic  sense  nor  would  the  peasant 
permit  It.  As  farmer  Plaseckl  commented 
drily  as  we  sat  chatting  In  his  wife"s  si>otless 
kitchen: 

"Collective  farms  are  good  for  those  who 
dont  want  to  work.  I'm  used  to  managing 
myself.  A  man  has  only  so  much  but  he's  his 
own  lord."  ' 

Basically  Poland's  agriculture,  with  Its 
average  private  farm  only  12  acres  In  size, 
is  not  efficient.  Yields  are  higher  than  In 
the  Soviet  Umon,  where  almost  all  the  land 
is  under  collective  farms,  but  they  are  lower 
than  In  East  Germany,  where  the  farms  also 
are  collectivized  but  managed  by  far  fewer 
people. 

Poland,  however,  has  Its  own  brand  of 
problems. 

FARMS    small    and    INEFFICIENT 

The  soil,  by  and  large  sandy.  Is  not  good, 
and  weather  conditions  are  erratic.  The  land 
Is  fragmented  into  hundreds  of  small  hold- 
ings cultivated  In  the  main  by  horse— and 
some  2.5  mllUon  horses  consume  a  lot  of 
grain. 

The  farms,  moreover,  are  often  run  Inaffl- 
clently  by  the  old  and  by  women  as  the 
young  people,  like  Mr.  Plaseckl's  sons,  head 
for  the  modern  lights  of  the  cities.  The  exo- 
dus notwithstanding,  37  percent  of  Poland's 
entire  wcvk  force  Is  still  on  the  land. 

Given  these  factors,  say  agricultural  ex- 
perts, Poland's  farm  output  has  been  rela- 
tively good.  The  drop  In  livestock  and  grain 
production  In  the  p>ast  two  years  was  due 
largely  to  disastrous  woather. 


Polish  and  Western  economists  agree  that 
large-scale  amalgamation  of  farms  and 
mechanization  are  not  the  immediate  ac- 
swar  for  Poland's  Intensive  agriculture.  The 
tractor  makes  work  easier,  boosts  lAtoar  pro- 
ductivity, and  enriches  the  farmer  person- 
ally, but  It  also  consumes  costly  oil  and  gas, 
which  Poland  miut  Import. 

HORSE  STILL  CHEAPER 

"The  horse  at  this  stage  Is  cheaper  for 
us,  although  we  have  to  Import  grain,"  said 
Dr.  Jan  Stelmach,  assistant  director  of  War- 
saw's Institute  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
"The  main  thing  is  to  use  more  fertilizers 
and  to  find  better  substitutes  for  wheat, 
since  we  do  not  have  enough  wheat  land." 

As  for  coUectlvlxatlon,  Dr.  Stelmach  said 
the  government  has  not  tUiandoned  the  con- 
cept ideologically  but  sees  no  rationale  for 
It  now. 

For  one  thing,  big  farms  require  a  lot  of 
machinery  and  capital,  and  the  government 
has  no  funds.  It  already  has  gone  beyond 
Its  capacity  with  Investments  in  Industry 
and  must  now  concentrate  on  Increasing 
wages. 

Second,  there  is  no  need  for  oollsctive 
farms  because  of  the  surplus  of  labor  in  the 
countryside.  Poland's  labor  force  generally 
Is  swelling  becatwe  of  the  postwar  baby  boom 
and  the  cities,  staggering  under  the  desper- 
ate demands  for  housing  and  other  facilities, 
simply  cannot  absorb  people  off  the  land. 

"There's  no  ptolnt  In  supplanting  cheap 
farm  labor  with  expensive  machines,"  stated 
Dr.  Stelmach.  "Furthermore,  what  would  we 
do  with  the  people  In  the  cities?" 

In  several  years'  time,  he  said,  the  popu- 
lation curve  should  level  off  and  industry 
will  begin  to  experience  a  need  for  labor. 
Then  a  drainage  from  the  land  will  be  en- 
couraged and  with  time — "gradually  not 
suddenly" — the  state  will  organize  farm  co- 
operatives, as  collective  farms  here  are  called. 
Some  experts  believe  It  will  be  10  years  or 
so  before  such  a  point  is  reached. 

For  the  time  being  the  government  is  try- 
ing to  develop  the  nation's  state  farms  and 
cooperatives  Into  efficient  units — many  al- 
ready obtain  better  re8\iltB  than  the  private 
farmsteads — and  to  Influence  the  private 
sector  by  meu-ketlng  and  other  policies. 

It  Is  also  encouraging  the  sale  of  private 
land  to  the  state.  Mr.  Plaseckl,  for  Instance, 
exf>ects  to  turn  over  his  acreage  to  the  gov- 
ernment In  five  years'  time  In  return  for  an 
old-age  p>enslon.  "My  sons  don't  want  the 
farm,"  he  said  laconically. 

FOOD  PRICES  TO  OBOP 

Meanwhile,  In  another  concession  to  low- 
earning  Poles,  the  government  has  an- 
nounced that  with  the  aid  of  Soviet  credits 
it  will  reduce  food  prices  as  of  March  1  to 
the  level  before  Dec.  13 — when  price  in- 
creases, especially  of  meat,  led  to  Indus- 
trial unrest  and  a  political  upheaval. 

In  order  to  make  up  the  loss  this  means 
for  the  economy,  the  government  Is  Impor- 
tuning Poland's  farmers  to  produce  more 
food.  Toward  this  end,  It  has  raised  purchase 
prices  for  livestock  and  this  year  plans  to 
import  about  3.5  million  tons  of  grain,  some 
500,000  tons  more  than  In  the  past.  This, 
too,  puts  a  strain  on  the  economy  and 
whether  livestock  prices  are  now  high 
enough  to  get  a  real  breakthrough  from  the 
farmers  remains  to  be  seen. 

On  the  agricultural  front,  the  leadership 
thus  sits  tight,  hoping  the  indomitable  Pol- 
ish peasant  will  help  a  troubled  nation  out  of 
Its  dlflloultles. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  25,  1971) 

Polish  Gains  Stir  East  Europeans 

(By  Eric  Bourne) 

Vienna — The    fallout   from    what   Polish 

workers  have  gained  in  their  struggle  with 

the  Communist  Party   leadership  over  the 
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past  two  months  now  Is  evident  all  over 
BMtem  Europe. 

Press  And  other  media  In  European  Com- 
munist capitals  are  focusing  attention  on 
Issues  like  bousing  and  automobiles — the 
long-awaited  family  car  for  the  little  man — 
In  a  way  they  have  not  been  spotlighted 
through  years  of  regime  complacency. 

Polish  workers  have  won  Immediate  re- 
liefs on  their  worst  grievances.  They  forced 
a  change  In  the  top  leadership  of  the  trade 
unions,  formed  their  own  militant  work 
committees,  and  got  withdrawal  of  a  wage- 
payment  system  which  would  have  Inflicted 
new  hardships. 

The  more  recent  wave  oT  strikes  In  Po- 
land's great  textUe  city  of  Lodz  was  halted 
only  by  the  government's  cancellation  of  the 
price  rises  which  were  the  actual  spark  for 
the  Initial  December  explosion. 

Stirred  by  these  happenings.  Communist 
Party  leaders  elsewhere  In  Eastern  Europe 
now  talk  of  the  trade  unions  being  allowed 
a  "genuine"  role  at  last  In  looking  after  their 
members'  Interests.  Plans  are  announced  for 
speeding  up  the  supply  of  automobiles  and 
housing. 

MORS   OOOOS    PKOMISED 

Even  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  have  felt 
Its  effects.  The  Soviets'  1971-75  economic 
plan  was  delayed  In  publication  by  apparent 
differences  In  the  leadership  between  those 
advocating  more  emphasis  on  consumer  needs 
and  the  "conservatives"  still  bent  on  heavy 
Industrial  priorities. 

The  plan  was.  It  Is  believed,  virtually  com- 
pleted at  a  Central  Committee  meeting 
shortly  before  the  Polish  "December"  But 
It  was  not  made  public  until  two  months 
after  these  events.  It  Is  more  than  likely 
that  Its  final  outline — with  Its  unprecedented 
stress  on  an  upsurge  In  living  standards — 
was  clinched  by  the  lessons  visible  In  all 
that  had  happened  In  Poland. 

It  was,  It  seemed,  a  victory  for  the  newly 
consumer-minded  elements  concerned  In 
Soviet  planning. 

East  Europe«uis — always  sharply  tuned  to 
trends  on  the  wind  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  especially  watchful  now  on  the  eve  of 
the  Soviet  Party  Congress — are  reading  It 
that  way  anyhow. 

They  are  relieved  by  Russia's  apparent 
awareness  of  the  acuteness  now  of  consumer 
dissatisfaction  and  the  decision  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  because,  they  say,  this  means 
a  setback  for  the  political  hard-liners. 

The  Soviet  p4an  promisee  a  near  60  percent 
increase  In  goods  of  every  kind  In  the  shops 
by  1976.  At  the  otheir  end  of  the  scale,  Ro- 
mania— one  of  the  leggaxds  In  domestic  re- 
form in  the  area — is  promised  aometblnf; 
similar. 

From  December  on,  Bucharest's  shops  have 
carried  an  Increasing  flew  and  variety  of 
goods.  Though  consiimers  will  still  take  sec- 
ond place  to  output  of  means  of  Industrial 
production,  Increases  of  up  to  40  percent  In 
foodstuffs  are  promised  for  1971. 

"This  year"  exulted  one  of  the  Romanian 
provincial  city  radios  "customers  will  be  pre- 
sented with  the  latest  fashions — from  mini 
to  maxl  and  mldl — and  shoes  with  trapezoi- 
dal heels,  square  toes,  and  metal  trimmings 
also  will  be  on  sale." 

One  of  the  first  assurances  given  the  rebel- 
lious Poles  was  for  rapid  motorization 
through  production  of  a  new  small-engine 
automobile  at  a  price  within  working  class 
budgets. 

Poland  (population  30  million)  has  a  haU- 
mllllon  privately  owned  cars — where  the 
United  States  stood  In  1913  and  West  Eu- 
ropean countries  In  the  mld-'30's. 

Compared  with  other  East  European  states 
today,  the  lag  Is  still  more  pronounced. 

In  Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany,  there 
Is  a  private  car  for  approximately  every  20 
Inhabitants.  Even  Hungary — which  makes  no 
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automobiles  Itself — has  a  car  for  every  64 
people,  while  Poland's  ratio  Is  1  to  67. 

HIGH   PSIOUTT 

The  private  auto  now  Is  set  as  high  as 
housing  on  the  consumer  needs  to  which  al- 
most general  bloc  unrest  has  compelled  Com- 
munist regimes  to  give  more  heed. 

Hungary  has  the  advantage  of  stability 
through  a  promising  reform,  already  In  Its 
third  year,  which  Poland  and  others  well 
may  endeavor  to  emulate. 

Even  so,  Hungary's  new  five-year  plan  In- 
cludes Importation  of  300,000  cars  to  bring 
private  ownership  to  a  half-million — 1  for 
every  20  Hungarians — by  the  end  of  1976. 

Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Ger- 
many together  are  studying  a  vast  Joint  proj- 
ect for  a  plant  In  Slovakia  with  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  400,000  cars  yearly. 

Under  the  reform,  trade  imlons  In  Hun- 
gary have  already  gained  considerable  voice. 
They  now  are  pressing  for  still  more. 

So  the  ripples  from  Poland  widen  and  wid- 
en. If  a  liberalized  regime  Is,  in  fact,  achieved 
In  Warsaw,  It  can  only  be  on  the  basis  of  a 
new  equilibrium  and  understanding  between 
the  workers — now  fully  awake  again  to  their 
power — and  the  party. 

Following  Hungary's  example.  It  could  be 
an  Irresistible  encouragement  to  the  workers 
m  all  other  East  European  countries. 
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CSC  GIVEN  GOOD  MARKS  DURING 
HAMPTON'S  TENURE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or   PKNNBVXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Star: 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  15,  1971] 

CSC  GivxN  Good  Marks  During  Hampton's 

Tenvbb 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

At  the  2-year  mark.  It  seems  a  good  time 
to  assess  the  performance  thus  far  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  under  the  Nixon 
administration. 

All  things  considered,  the  CSO's  perform- 
ance under  the  fine  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Robert  Hampton,  ably  assisted  by 
Commissioners  Lud  Andolsek  and  James 
Johnson,  has  been  surprisingly  good. 

Surprisingly  because  the  CSC  previously 
had  been  headed  by  another  excellent 
chairman,  John  Macy,  under  whose  shadow 
Hampton  had  served  as  the  Republican 
member  in  the  Democratic  administrations 
of  Presidents  Kennedy  and   J<*nson. 

QUESTION    OF    TOUGKNZSS 

When  Hampton  was  named  by  Nlxon  to 
take  over  the  chairmanship,  there  were 
people  around  town.  Including  government 
union  leaders,  federal  personnel  ofiSdals 
and  members  of  Congress,  who  privately 
wondered  whether  Hampton  had  the 
toughness  and  the  leadership  abilities  to 
adequately  take  the  place  of  Macy. 

Hampton  didn't  take  long  to  convince 
moet  people  that  he  did. 

The  CSC  under  his  leadership  and  that  of 
the  associate  commissioners,  plus  the  fine 
professional  staff  headed  by  exectrtlve  direc- 
tor Nicholas  Oganovlc,  has  accomplished 
much  these  last  two  years  In  the  way  of 
modernizing  the  government's  personnel  sys- 
tem and  practices  as  well  as  strengthening 
employes'  rights  and  benefits. 

The  OSC  has  Its  fatUts,  of  course.  What 


agency  haan't?  But  It  generally  has  the  re- 
spect and  trust  of  government  employe 
vuUons,  members  of  Congress  and  federal  per- 
sonnel officials.  The  CSC  sometimes  may 
move  too  slowly  for  some  and  may  appear  to 
be  overcautious  on  occasion,  but  its  over-all 
record  Is  a  good  one. 

Under  Hampton's  leadership,  the  CSC  has 
played  a  major  role  In  strengthening  the  gov- 
ernment's  labor-management  relations  pro- 
gram and  further  Improvements  soon  will  be 
announced. 

The  government's  grievance  and  appeals 
system  has  been  streamlined,  with  greater 
safeguards  given  employes  to  assure  more 
lmi>artlal  and  expeditious  hearings. 

PAT   COMPARABILITT 

The  CSC  worked  closely  with  Rep.  Morris 
Udall,  D-Arlz.  and  other  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committees  and  congressional  leaders  to 
secure  enactment  of  the  new  semi-automatic 
federal  white-collar  pay  system  In  which 
salaries  will  be  adjusted  annually  without 
having  to  be  approved  by  Congress.  It  assures 
federal  pay  comparability  with  Industry. 

Liberalized  retirement  benefits  were  en- 
acted Into  law,  with  the  support  of  the  CSC. 

The  government  increased  Its  contributions 
to  federal  health  Insurance  premiums — to  40 
percent  from  the  previous  25  percent — as  a 
result  of  a  law  approved  by  Congress  with 
CSC  support. 

These  laws  could  not  have  been  enacted 
without  the  CSC's  active  support. 

There  have  been  rumblings  of  political 
clearances  required  for  choice  federal  career 
Jobs  and  this  has  happened  In  some  In- 
stances. But  these  have  been  the  exception 
to  the  rale  and  the  CSC  has  succeeded  In 
preventing  any  broad  or  centralized  politi- 
cal assault  on  federal  career  positions. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  programs,  although  not  as 
fast  as  minority  group  employes  or  the  CSC 
Itself  would  like.  But  if  the  progress  is  slow, 
the  gains  are  steady. 

With  the  commission's  strong  support,  the 
financial  stability  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  was  assured  when  Congress  ap- 
proved the  law  providing  for  annual  appro- 
priations to  prevent  the  fund  from  going 
bankrupt. 

OFrlCE    FOR     COMPLAINTS 

The  CSC  also  has  set  up  a  complaints  of- 
fice to  which  federal  employes  may  take 
their  complaints  on  agency  personnel  actions. 

Another  CSC  accomplishment  is  a  program 
to  oi>en  up  better  career  opportunities  for 
lower-salaried  employes  by  abolishing  the 
use  of  federal  service  entrance  exams  (usu- 
ally given  college  graduates)  In  making  pro- 
motions. 

Also,  the  CSC  has  expanded  the  govern- 
ment's occupational  health  program  to  pro- 
vide on-the-job  preventive  and  emergency 
health  treatment  to  employes  through  clinics 
in  various  federal  buildings. 

While  government  employe  union  leaders 
have  their  share  of  differences  with  the  com- 
mission, they  nevertheless  have  the  feeling 
that  the  CSC  under  Hampton  usually  Is  fair 
and  sympathetic  with  their  problems  and  has 
a  generally  progressive  outlook  on  federal 
personnel  policies  and  benefits. 


THEY  SHOOT  PEOPLE,  DON'T  THEY? 

HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  rhetoric  in  the  land  about  law  and 
order.  ITiose  who  must  work  with  law  and 
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order  every  day,  and  those  who  have  been 
given  responsibility  for  recommending 
concrete  steps  to  achieve  It,  have  recog- 
niaed  the  urgent  need  for  controlling  the 
arsenal  of  gtina  in  the  hands  of  private 
citlaens.  Innumerable  law  enforcement 
officials,  and  every  Presidential  commis- 
sion in  recent  years  which  has  studied  the 
problems  of  reducing  violent  crime  in 
America,  have  recommended  strict  gun 
control  legislation.  Yet  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  act  to  stop  this  societal  game  of 
Russian  roulette.  Is  it  because  the  Mem- 
bers are  not  suflftciently  aware  of  the 
well-established  relationship  between 
easy  access  to  guns  and  the  level  of  vio- 
lent crime,  or  because  they  have  aban- 
doned their  responsibilities  in  the  face 
of  the  well-financed  lobby  of  gun  enthu- 
siasts? I  would  prefer  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  former.  In  that  regard.  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  25,  1971,  entitled  "Straight 
Shooting": 

Straight  Shooting 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  six 
policemen  were  killed  In  week-end  shootings, 
not  including  a  22-year-old  District  police 
officer  whose  life  apparently  was  taken  by  a 
bullet  from  the  pistol  of  a  Montgomery 
Coimty  police  officer  whom  he  had  Joined  In 
a  chase  following  an  attempted  armed  hold- 
up in  the  District.  It  goes  to  show  that  the 
firearms  products  so  widely  offered  for  sale 
all  over  the  United  States  are  reliable  and 
effective  instruments  for  human  slaughter. 

These  unfortunate  Incidents  afford  an  in- 
teresting backdrop  for  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  Senate  last  week  by  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy— a  bill  which  he  has  called  "the 
Personal  Safety  Firearms  Act  of  1971. "  The 
act  would  do  three  things:  It  would  require 
the  registration  of  every  civilian  owned  gun 
in  this  country;  It  would  require  the  licens- 
ing of  all  persons  who  own  guns;  and  It 
would  ban  the  domestic  output  of  hand-held 
firearms  that  are  not  suitable  for  sporting 
or  protective  purposes. 

The  aim  of  this  legislation,  obviously,  is 
to  curtail  the  use  of  guns  by  criminals  for 
criminal  and  violent  purposes  and  to  curtail 
also  the  tragic  fatalities  that  result  from  the 
careless  handling  of  guns  by  Incompetents. 
It  wotild  not  deprive  any  responsible,  law- 
abiding  adult  of  the  pleasure  of  owning 
sporting  weapons  for  the  hunting  of  wild 
game  or  target  shooting  In  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances. The  registration  and  licensing 
entailed  in  the  Wll  would  be  no  more  onerous 
than  the  registration  and  licensing  of  a 
hunting  dog  or  of  the  automobile  which  the 
hunter  might  use  to  take  himself  to  the 
woods. 

'Today,"  said  Senator  Kennedy,  "It  Is  the 
misuse  and  abuse  of  firearms  that  taunt  the 
quietude  of  our  family  life.  We  pay  an  enor- 
mous price  for  our  heritage  of  guns.  Over 
300.000  gun  crimes  are  committed  in  one 
year.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  murders  In 
19«9  involved  guns.  And  at  least  71,000  ag- 
gravated assaults  occurred  with  guns;  while 
113,000  robberies  took  place  at  gun  point." 
And  the  Senator  added  some  Interesting  com- 
parative statistics.  The  rate  of  murders  by 
gunfire  In  the  United  States,  he  reported 
WM  ten  times  the  rate  In  Belgium.  21  times 
the  rate  In  Denmark,  64  times  the  rate  in 
Great  Britain  and  90  times  the  rate  In  the 
Netherlands — all  countries  where  the  poasee- 
slon  of  firearms  Is  strlcltly  regulated  by  law. 

It  is  a  kind  of  national  dementia  that  al- 
low the  frenzy  of  the  gun  lobby  in  this 
oountry  to  put  the  convenience  and  amuse- 
ment of  gun  enthusiasts  ahead  of  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  American  people.  The  klll- 
^  of  policemen  alone — 86  of  them  were 
"hot  to  death  In  1969— should  suffice  to  bring 
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about  strict  control  of  pistols.  Policemen 
ought  to  demand  such  control  as  a  condition 
of  carrying  on  their  vital  and  dangerous 
duties.  An  effective  remedy  for  human 
slaughter  by  gunfire  is  readily  available  to 
the  people  of  this  country — cmd  without  In- 
justice or  serious  infring«nent  of  any  law- 
ful Interest. 


GRAEME  C.  BANNERMAN— A 
EULOGY 


HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

OF  califoenla 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those 
of  us  in  Congress  who  knew  Jim  Banner - 
man  through  the  years  as  a  dedicated 
public  servant  and  good  friend,  news  of 
his  death  was  unexpected  and  saddening. 
Our  sense  of  loss  is  not  only  personal  but 
pubUc.  Jim  Bannerman's  experience  In 
defense  procurement  and  the  conduct  of 
public  business  was  broad  and  deep  and 
valuable  to  his  country.  His  cheerful  good 
nature,  his  unfailing  helpfulness  to 
Members  of  Congress  beset  with  complex 
problems,  and  his  competence  and  candor 
will  be  sorely  missed  and  always  re- 
membered. 

A  brief  but  eloquent  tribute  to  Jim 
Baimerman  is  the  foUowing  eulogy  pre- 
sented by  John  M.  Malloy,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense — Procure- 
ment— on  February  4, 1971 : 

To  all  who  knew  him,  Graeme  C.  Banner- 
man — known  as  Jim  to  one  and  all — will  al- 
ways be  remembered  as  a  giant  of  a  man  and 
a  true  public  servant.  The  Government's 
records — the  documentation — will  show  that 
he  spent  31  years  In  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. His  more  recent  experience  In  the  field 
of  higher  education  was  a  fitting  climax  to 
his  Government  career.  Regrettably,  the  rec- 
ords cannot  show  the  human  warmth,  the 
understanding,  and  the  Integrity  of  the  man 
himself. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  observing  Jim  Bannerman  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  ptibllc  life  and,  from  time  to  time, 
of  sharing  many  moments  of  his  private  life. 

He  made  a  mark  during  his  lifetime.  He 
made  a  mark  on  his  profession,  on  his  busi- 
ness associates,  on  his  friends  and  on  his 
family.  His  Is  a  legacy  of  pubUc  service  that 
will  be  a  guide  for  years  to  come. 

If  I  were  to  ask  each  of  you  what  single 
trait  best  typified  this  man,  I  am  positive  you 
would  answer:  his  great  personal  integrity. 
He  was  a  man  of  positive  views  but  these 
views  were  always  on  display.  He  never  bid 
behind  a  superior  when  the  going  got  tough. 
He  spent  his  working  life  in  endeavors  that 
offered  temptation  on  every  side.  But  never 
was  his  honesty  or  Integrity  questioned  in 
any  way.  Recently  a  Regent  of  the  University 
of  California  went  out  of  his  way  to  remark 
on  the  great  candor  exhibited  by  this  man. 
Candor  and  integrity  go  hand  In  hand. 

The  enormous  problems  that  Government 
officials  face  dally  In  getting  "the  system"  to 
adopt  new  solutions  to  old  problems  was  a 
challenge  to  his  temperament.  He  approached 
each  problem  with  an  organized  pattern  for 
success — for  excellence — a  determined  will  to 
prevail. 

He  truly  made  a  reputation  during  his  Fed- 
eral service — culminating  in  the  three  years 
that  he  served  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  Installations  and  Logistics.  His 
appointment  by  President  Johnson  to  this 
position  was  the  natural  achievement  of  this 
great  ausn.  It  was  an  achievement  of  which 
he  was  moet  proud.  This  was.  In  his  mind,  a 
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recognition  of  the  talent  residing  In  the  ci- 
vilian work  force  of  the  Oovenunant.  He  was 
proud  and  happy  to  be  the  symbol  of  this 
recognition.  He  came  up  from  the  ranks — 
and  he  preferred  it  this  way. 

This  man  left  us  with  a  legacy  of  valuec 
His  infectious  smile  and  fierce  competitive 
spirit  would  often  give  him  more  strokes  on 
the  first  tee  than  he  was  entitled  to.  His  will 
to  live— find  to  enjoy  life  to  the  fullest — de- 
spite physical  adversity — was  an  inspiration 
fur  everyone  who  knew  him  and  it  Is  testi- 
mony to  the  strength  of  his  character.  He 
mastered  the  lawyer's  highest  art,  the 
art  of  the  relevant.  I  will  always  remember 
his  ability  to  persuade  with  affection  and 
understanding. 

Jim  Bannerman  was  a  family  man.  He  was 
proud  of  his  two  daughters  and  vnth  good 
reason.  He  loved  to  pass  on  to  friends  the 
current  activities  of  his  girls.  Although  a 
tower  of  strength  In  his  own  right,  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  great  reliance  on  his  wife, 
Ruth.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  this  family  In 
their  hour  of  sorrow. 

I  followed  In  the  footst^>s  and  In  the 
shadow  of  Graeme  C.  Bannerman  and  I  am 
a  better  man  for  it.  Many  others  shared  my 
experience.  They,  too,  were  enriched  by  rea- 
son of  this  association. 


A  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  ANALYSIS 


HON.  aARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  South  Vietnamese  incursion  into 
Laos — with  American  air  support — Is 
aimed  at  cutting  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
which  has  been  used  by  the  Communists 
throughout  the  war  to  supply  men  and 
materiel  to  the  North  Vietnamese  troops 
and  the  Viet  Cong  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia.  The  operation  in 
southern  Laos  has  prompted  renewed 
debate  over  the  President's  policy  of  per- 
mitting our  Air  Force  to  support  military 
actions  outside  South  Vietnam  as  a 
means  of  Increasing  the  security  and  pro- 
tection of  remaining  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  as  they  are  withdrawn  from  the 
war. 

During  the  past  2  weeks  the  cas- 
ualty rates  for  both  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  and  American  fliers  have  been 
higher  than  in  recent  weeks  and  there 
have  been  some  setbacks  in  the  fighting 
by  some  South  Vietnamese  units.  Nat- 
urally, Americans  had  hoped  that  no 
such  actions  would  be  necessary,  but  that 
if  required,  such  strikes  could  be  carried 
out  without  the  sdhed  losses  that  have 
occurred. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  "ground  "  action  in  Laoe  is  being 
carried  out  solely  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese within  the  framework  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Vietnamization  policy  and 
the  restrictions  laid  down  by  Congress  in 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  It  is  a 
test  that  will  go  far  in  determining  the 
future  of  Vietnamization  and,  therefore, 
the  withdrawal  rates  of  the  remaining 
American  grpimd  forces  In  South  Viet- 
nam. As  the  South  Vietnamese  undergo 
that  test,  Americans  should  keep  in  per- 
spective the  full  meaning  of  the  move 
and  the  hoped  for  end  re^t — that 
"overali"  success  wiU  decrease  the  num- 
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bers  of  Americans  needed  to  back  up  the 
Soutb  Vietnamese. 

As  the  Laotian  incursion  began,  Dem 
Rather,  White  House  correspondent  for 
CBS  NewB,  commented  on  the  current 
n.S.  raie  in  Southeast  Asia  under  the 
Vietnamization  program.  What  he  had 
to  say  then  is  pertinent  to  the  situation 
today.  He  pointed  up  the  changing  role 
of  American  forces  in  the  war,  but  cau- 
tioned that  there  tire  still  tests  of  that 
policy  to  be  met.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  reporter  Rather's 
comments,  I  wish  to  insert  a  transcript 
in  the  RicoRD  at  this  point: 
PiKST  Line  Repokt 
(By  Dan  Bather) 

Februakt  3,  1971. 

Good  Moralng! 

Widening  the  war  to  wind  It  down  .  .  . 
some  thoughts  after  this:  (COMCL.)  In  a 
public  relations  sense,  this  Is  turning  out  to 
be  one  of  the  most  curious  weeks  ever  In  the 
Vietnam  War.  So  much  secrecy  about  what- 
ever is  happening  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
Laotian  border  .  .  .  secrecy  for  the  American 
public.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  It 
all  turns  out.  In  terms  of  the  war  Itself,  and 
In  terms  of  public  support  for  President 
Nixon's  war  policy. 

While  awaiting  the  result,  consider  the 
report  of  Ernie  L. — not  giving  his  name  you 
understand.  Just  his  initial.  Ernie  L.  Is  one 
of  the  best  reporters  I  know — fifty  years  old, 
thirty  years  a  journalist,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  flrst-rate  combat  re- 
porter In  World  War  II,  lived  around  and 
wrote  extensively  from  Europe  In  the  cold 
war  era,  distinguished  himself  covering  the 
Hungarian  uprising,  wide  experience  In  the 
Congo,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America  and 
Asia.  All  of  that  by  way  of  backgrounding 
you  to  the  fact  that  this  fellow  has  been 
around  ...  he  Is  no  ordinary  reporter.  When 
Ernie  L.  talks,  other  reporters  listen. 

He  Is  just  back  from  Indochina,  his,  let's 
see,  must  be  ninth  tour — Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, Laos.  This  Is  what  he  says :  "President 
Nixon  Is  doing  what  he  claims  he  Is  doing 
in  Indochina,  withdrawing  the  United  States 
from  ground  combat.  Large  U.S.  army  units," 
says  Ernie,  "are  no  longer  Involved  in  combat 
anywhere.  For  that  matter,  neither  are  mid- 
dle-sized units.  For  all  practical  purposes. 
U.S.  ground  forces  are  out  of  the  combat 
business.  Special  forces  type  still  lead  tribes- 
men In  Vietnam  and  Laos  .  .  .  some  evi- 
dence, no  hard  Information,  that  they  may 
be  doing  the  same  Just  to  cross  the  Vietnam- 
Cambodian  border.  U.S.  advisers  are  still 
active  with  South  Vietnamese  units,  but  U.S. 
ground  force  units  as  such  are  not  fighting 
and  are  being  phased  out. 

"The  Marines  already  are  out.  That  leaves," 
says  Ernie  L.,  "the  South  Vietnamese  pretty 
much  on  their  own.  They  are  on  their  own 
now  much  more  than  the  American  public 
seems  to  know."  How  good  are  they?  Damn 
good  and  getting  better  comes  the  answer, 
which  doesn't  necessarily  mean  they  will  be 
over  the  long  ptill  good  enough  to  prevent 
an  eventual  CiHnmunist  victory  militarily. 
The  Impression  you  get  from  Ernie  Is  that 
he  believes  they  are,  but  he  always  hastens 
to  add  that  the  final  decision  on  whether 
South  Vietnam  goes  Communist  or  not  will 
depend  lees  on  military  factors  than  on 
politics  and  economics. 

Politically,  the  Saigon  government  seems 
to  be  getting  stronger;  economically,  weak 
arkd  getting  weaker.  This  It  should  be  noted 
at  a  time  when  North  Vietnam's  economy 
Is  reported  by  most  sources  Bast  and  West 
as  strong  and  getting  stronger. 

But  back  to  the  military  assessment — what 
about  air  power?  The  VS.  Air  Poroe  Is  doing 
less  In  South  Vietnam  says  this  core- 
spondent. I^e  South  Vietnamese  arc  doing 
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much  more  of  their  own  air  combat.  U.S. 
air  strikes  In  South  Vietnam  down  signifi- 
cantly, down  about  at  least  twenty-five,  per- 
haps as  much  as  forty  per  cent.  U.S.  air 
strikes  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  are  up,  way 
up,  and  likely  will  remain  high  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  This  amounts  to  massive  air 
cover  for  the  basic  U.S.  withdrawals.  Outside 
of  North  Vietnam,  most  North  Vietnamese 
troops  are  now  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  so 
that's  where  the  air  strikes  go. 

But  what  about  Laos  and  Cambodia? 
Aren't  we  widening  the  war  both  places?  The 
air  war,  yes  .  .  .  On  the  ground  It  is  the  North 
Vietnamese  who  are  widening  the  combat  In 
Laos.  In  Cambodia,  the  situation  Is  too  con- 
fused, too  obtuse  and  wide  to  make  much 
sense  out  of  who  is  doing  what  to  whom. 

Summary  from  a  tough-minded,  dovlshly 
inclined  reporter  who  has  been  there — Pres- 
ident Nixon  Is  trying  to  do  in  South  Vietnam 
what  was  done  in  South  Korea,  with  the 
chances  of  It  working  fifty-fifty  or  better. 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  most  of  Laos 
and  can  take  the  rest  whenever  they  please. 
Their  potential  for  doing  the  same  In  Cam- 
bodia excellent   but   by   no   means  certain. 

Now.  please  this  message:  (COMCL.)  Dan 
Rather,  CBS  NEWS,  the  White  House.  Thank 
you  for  Joining  us.  This  has  been  "First  Line 
Report"  on  CBS  Radio. 


A  DECADE  OP  HEALTH  BENEFITS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

OF   KTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1, 
1970,  1  million  births  after  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Public  Law  8ft-382— the 
Federal  employees'  health  benefits  pro- 
gram observed  its  10th  anniversary. 

These  million  new  babies  were  bom  to 
parents  enrolled  in  the  Oovemment  em- 
ployees' program  and  arrived  almost  en- 
tirely prepaid  at  an  average  cost  of  $291. 

The  significance  of  these  new  lives  is 
neither  in  their  number  nor  the  $291 
million  price  tag  alone,  but  in  the  fact 
that  their  births  occurred  under  condi- 
tions which  provided  the  best  possible 
odds  for  survival  and  a  healthy  start  in 
this  world. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  well- 
being  of  these  new  lives  is  the  security 
given  to  their  parents  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  to  all  of  the  em- 
ployees, retirees,  and  dependents  of  the 
program. 

BENEfTTS    INCREASED    FOURFOLD 

During  the  same  decade  an  additional 
$iV2  billion  was  expended  in  benefits  for 
enroUees  and  their  families.  Benefit  pay- 
ments approximating  one-quarter  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  first  year's  <H>eration 
increased  fourfold  by  1970,  and  is  esti- 
mated tQ  attain  $1.2  billion  during  the 
calendar  year  1971. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  participation 
in  the  program  has  prevented  financial 
disaster,  especially  where  the  covered 
individual's  illness  or  injury  has  been  se- 
rious and/or  prolonged,  it  also  has  con- 
tributed importantly  to  enrollees'  wel- 
fare in  another  way — it  has  improved 
their  health  habits. 

The  assistance  provided  toward  the 
pajrment  of  medical  care  expenses  has 
made  them  less  reluctant  to  seek  treat- 
ment. Particularly  is  this  so  in  the  case 
of  the  prq?ayment  group  plans  which 
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practice  preventive  care  as  well  as  sick 
care. 

Upon  its  inception  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' health  benefits  program  became 
the  largest  voluntary  plan  of  its  kind 
not  only  in  the  Nation,  but  in  tiie  world 
covering  about  1.8  million  employees  and 
3.2  million  dependents. 

LAKGXST   TOLUNTAmT    PLAN 

It  is  Still  the  largest,  covering  roughly 
8.2  million  persons  of  whom  2.3  million 
are  employees,  0.4  million  are  annui- 
tants, and  5.5  million  are  dependents. 

These  statistics,  while  somewhat  im- 
pressive, do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Prom  the  beginning,  the  participating 
plans — ^now  numbering  40 — have  Broad- 
ened their  coverage  substantially. 

The  influence  of  the  program  now  ex- 
tends beyond  its  own  sphere  of  opera- 
tion, being  frequently  cited  as  the  "bell- 
wether" in  the  health  insurance  field  in 
providing  comprehensive  hospital  and 
medical  care  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Great,  indeed,  is  the  value  of  the  Fed- 
eral system's  experience  to  non-Federal 
employers  who  are  already  operating  or 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  sim- 
ilar health  benefit  programs. 

EXFXanCMCE    HELPS   OTHERS 

This  invaluable  experience  offers 
guidelines  as  to  the  kinds  and  extent  of 
benefit  levels  which  might  be  prescribed 
and  the  premium  charges  required  to 
support  the  payment  of  such  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Robert  E.  Hampton,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  on  the 
highlights  of  the  Federal  employees' 
health  benefits  program's  first  decade  of 
operation. 

While  I  share  Chairman  Hampton's 
feeling  that  our  Federal  program  is  sec- 
ond to  none  with  respect  to  its  levels  of 
protection,  it  is  my  own  belief  that  it 
falls  far  short  of  attaining  the  stature  of 
a  "model"  employer  progrsun  insofar  as 
the  employer-employee  premium  shar- 
ing ratio  is  concerned. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Chairman 
Hampton's  letter  to  me: 

Februart  17, 1971. 
Hon.  Thaodktts  J.  DuiiSKi. 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Post   Offlce  c/nA 
Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Becaiise  of  the  cur- 
rent national  Interest  In  health  care  and 
health  Insurance  and  your  persona]  interest 
In  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Program  enacted  by  the  Congress  In  1959.  I 
thought  you  might  be  Interested  In  this  re- 
port on  the  Program. 

On  June  30,  1970,  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Program  completed  ten  years 
of  operation.  It  Is  still  the  largest  volunUry 
employer-sponsored  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram In  the  world.  The  protection  It  provides 
against  both  small  and  large  medical  bills  Is, 
I  believe,  as  good  as  Is  found  In  the  best  em- 
ployer-sponsored plans  and  better  than 
most.  It  gives  employees  a  uniquely  wide 
range  of  choice  among  the  different  types  of 
plans — service  benefits.  Indemnity  benefits, 
group-practice  prepayment,  and  individual- 
practice  prepayment — and  among  levels  of 
protection.  It  Is  stlU  a  pace-setter  in  the 
health  Insurance  field  and  Is  often  cited  m 
the  literature  as  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  In  providing  good  health  insurance  on 
a  voluntary  baals. 

Here  are  a  few  Interesting  statistics  about 
the  Program: 
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There  are  40  plans  participating,  many 
offtfing  a  choice  between  high  and  low  op- 
tions (I.e..  levels  of  protection)  at  oom- 
niens\irate  premiums. 

Benefits  provided  are  currently  valued  at 
more  than  $1  billion  annually. 

Over  eight  million  employees  and  retirees 
and  their  family  members  are  protected. 

About  one-third  of  thoee  protected  receive 

covered  medical  care  and  benefits  annually. 

Over  the  ten -year  existence  of  the  Program, 

one  million  children  were  bom  to  protected 

families. 

The  FVderal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Program  has  experienced  at  least  two  of  the 
problems  that,  especially  In  the  last  five  years, 
have  become  problems  for  the  nation.  These 
are  the  spiralling  cost  of  health  care  and 
the  method  of  financing  this  cost.  The  first 
of  these  Is  uniquely  a  national  problem 
about  which  the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  In 
Its  role  of  representing  the  employer  of  the 
Federal  work  force,  can  do  very  little.  The 
second  problem,  that  of  financing  the  cost 
of  health  Insiirance,  has  been.  In  my  opin- 
ion, satisfactorily  solved,  at  least  for  the  next 
few  years. 

The  solution  I  refer  to  Is  provided  for  in 
Public  Law  91-418,  recently  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President  on 
September  25,  1970.  This  law  provides  that 
the  Government,  as  employer,  will  contrib- 
ute approximately  40  percent  of  premium 
costs  and  employees  60  percent,  eflfectlve  in 
January  1971.  with  annual  adjustments  to 
DuUntain  this  cost-sharing  ratio. 

Before  enactment  of  this  law.  the  Govern- 
ment contribution,  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  total  premium,  had  deteriorated  from  a 
high  of  38  percent  in  1966  to  a  low  of  24 
percent  in  1970.  Since  the  maximum  Gov- 
ernment contribution  was  fixed  by  law, 
employees  had  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  the 
substantial  premium  increases  that  occurred 
annually. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  Public  Law  91- 
418,  consider  a  typical  employee  vrlth  family 
coverage  In  the  high  option  of  the  plan  with 
the  largest  enrollment.  In  1970  the  monthly 
premium  for  this  coverage  was  $38.33  of 
which  the  employee  paid  $29.45  and  the  Gov- 
ernment contributed  $8.88.  For  1971.  the 
premium  had  to  be  Increased  to  $47.91;  had 
Public  Law  91-418  not  been  enacted,  the 
Government  would  still  have  contributed 
only  $8.88  and  the  employee  would  have  had 
to  pay  the  difference  ($39.03),  an  Increase  In 
direct  cost  to  the  employee  of  $9.68  a  month. 
Under  the  40%/60%  sharing  arrangement 
specified  in  Public  Law  91-418,  the  Oovem- 
ment now  contributes  $18.72  and  the  em- 
ployee $29.19.  The  net  effect  of  Public  Law 
91-418  on  this  employee  U  that  instead  of 
his  take-home  pay  being  reduced  by  $0.58  a 
month  to  meet  the  Increased  cost  of  health 
care,  the  Government  contribution  has  met 
the  higher  cost  and  his  take-home  pay  Is  In- 
creased very  slightly   (by  26«). 

Stated  in  terms  of  total  premium  cost  for 
the  Program,  the  Government  will  con- 
tribute, for  1971.  about  $480  mlUlon  of  the 
$1.18  billion  premium  and  the  employee  will 
p»y  about  $700  million.  Had  not  Public  Law 
Bl-418  been  enacted,  the  fixed  Government 
contribution,  as  a  percentage  of  total  pre- 
mium would  have  further  deteriorated  from 
34  percent  In  1970  to  20  percent  In  1971;  the 
Government  would  have  contributed  $237 
million  of  the  $1.18  billion  premium  and  the 
employees  would  have  paid  the  balance  of 
♦941  million. 

Although  PubUc  Law  91-418  has  consider- 
ably Increased  the  Government's  cost.  I  be- 
lieve the  WVc/io%  cost-sharing  ratio  Is  eml- 
nenUy  fair  and  reasonable  and  was  very 
Umely  enacted.  Had  enactment  been  delayed. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  1971  premium 
increases  would  have  made  the  cost  of  cover- 
»ge  under  the  Program  prohibitive  for  many 
employees  and  caused  them  to  cancel,  or  re- 
duce the  level  of,  their  protection. 
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Although  the  Commission  tries  to  avoid 
Increases  In  premium,  and,  where  they  are 
necessary,  to  minimlae  them,  I  believe  sub- 
stantial annual  premium  Increases  are  In- 
evlUble  until  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  health  care  can  be  slowed.  One  of  the 
best  features  of  Public  Law  91-418  Is  that 
future  premium  Increases  will  be  shared  by 
the  Government  and  Its  employees  In  the 
40rc/60%  ratio.  Instead  of  being  borne  en- 
tirely  by   employees,   as   heretofore. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Program  has  been  a  model  one  for 
the  first  decade  of  Its  existence.  It  has  been 
of  considerable  value  In  helping  Government 
to  maintain  a  competitive  position  In  at- 
tracting able  people  to.  and  retaining  them 
m,  the  Federal  workforce.  Public  Law  91- 
418  was  enacted  Just  In  time  to  meet  a  fi- 
nancial crisis  which  could  conceivably  have 
resulted  In  the  Program  losing  Its  effective- 
ness and  Its  pre-eminent  position  among 
health  Insurance  plans. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  the  Program  is 
now  equitably  financed  and  that  It  continues 
to  provide  excellent  protection  against  the 
costs  of  health  care.  This  Is  not  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  no  problems.  I  expect 
that  the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  medical  care 
vrtll  generate  new  pressures  for  a  further  In- 
crease In  the  Government's  contribution,  as 
well  as  for  new  and  expensive  kinds  of  cover- 
ages In  such  areas  as  dental  care,  vision  care, 
nursing  home  care,  and  custodial  care.  Hope- 
fully, though.  If  the  President's  goal,  as  con- 
tained In  bis  State  of  the  Union  Message, 
of  "Improving  America's  health  care  and 
making  It  available  more  fairly  to  more  peo- 
ple" Is  Implemented,  It  will  help  ease  the 
health  care  problems  siffectlng  employees  and 
annuitants  under  our  Program. 

Attached  for  your  further  Information  Is  a 
more  detailed  report    of  highlights  of  the 
first  decade  of  operation  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Hampton, 

Chairman. 


EXPERIMENTAL   PROGRAMS    IN 
EDUCATION 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 


OP   KENTT7CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  SpesJter,  a  good  con- 
stituent of  mine  in  the  Fourth  District  of 
Kentucky.  R.  Marcus  "Jack"  Crume,  has 
written  an  article  expressing  his  views 
on  experimental  programs  in  the  field  of 
education.  I  feel  many  of  my  colleagues 
may  have  similar  progrtmaus  In  their  dis- 
tricts and  will  find  Mr.  Crume 's  com- 
ments germane  to  their  situations. 

Mr.  Crume  is  a  LouisvUlism  and  a  prod- 
uct of  its  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  He  has  done  graduate  work  In 
economics  at  Indiana  University,  and 
holds  bachelor  and  master's  degrees  from 
Howard  University  and  the  University 
of  Michigan.  He  taught  in  Louisville  sec- 
ondary schools  for  more  than  30  years 
before  retiring  last  September. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  Louisville 
Times  on  Tuesday,  February  2,  and  the 
text  of  It  follows: 
School    Innovations    Are    Ensuiving    the 

Minds  of  Negroes  When  Tket  Need  SoLm 

ESjucation 

(By  R.  Marcus  Cnune) 

One  hundred  years  after  the  freeing  of 
their  bodies,  Negroes  are  going  back  into 
slavery — not  the  degrading  servitude  of  chat- 
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tela,  but  aUowlng  their  minds  to  b«  entfavad 
by  neglect. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  that  no  nation, 
no  people,  can  be  free  and  Ignorant  at  the 
same  time;  an  extension  of  that  Ides  sug- 
gests that  to  be  half -educated  Is  to  be  half- 
slave.  A  permissive  educational  philosophy 
of  the  past  30-odd  years  has  negated  aca- 
demic excellence  and  changed  freedom  to 
license  of  almost  anarchistic  proportions. 

It  has  harmed  middle-class  white  society, 
with  Its  built-in  drives  and  motivations, 
leaving  It  rudderless  in  a  sea  of  discarded 
standards.  Christian  virtues  and  acceptable 
social  goals,  all  of  which  give  life  its  fullest 

But  It  has  done  the  greatest  daniiage  to 
black  children  whose  backgrounds  lack  the 
Inherent  disciplines  of  the  factory  system, 
of  a  highly  competitive  society,  of  the  l\ire 
of  affluence. 

Forty  years  of  being  involved,  of  learning 
and  practicing  my  craft  as  a  teacher,  have 
heightened  my  critical  perception  of  pro- 
gressive education  and  deepened  my  convic- 
tions: 

That  the  permissive  type  of  education, 
which  has  characterized  pubUc-school  train- 
ing since  the  early  •30b,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  in  providing  children  skills  In  basic 
language  and  In  computation.  In  teaching 
them  adequate  behavior  and  in  Inspiring 
them  to  rise  above  mediocrity. 

That  Impact  and  Focus,  the  current  pro- 
grams being  conducted  In  the  city  schools, 
are  but  another  modus  operandi  of  this  edu- 
cational phlloeophy. 

Progressive  education  swept  the  country 
In  the  early  "SOa.  I,  as  a  young  teacher,  was 
caught  up  m  what  was  almost  a  religious 
fervor  for  this  new  education,  which  em- 
braced such  lofty  maxims  as: 

1.  A  child  will  learn  if  sufficiently  moti- 
vated; 

2.  A  chUd  needs  to  learn  the  end  or  goal 
sought  before  accepting  the  learning  chal- 
lenge; 

3.  A  child  busy  with  learning  experiences 
will  be  disciplined  by  those  experiences  (ob- 
viating the  age-old  practices  of  discipline 
and  correction ) ; 

4.  Failures  (nonpromotlons)  were  an 
anomaly  In  the  educative  process. 

While  the  practical  application  of  these 
maxims  somehow  went  awry,  the  philosophy 
Itself  enabled  the  great  American  public  and 
school  boards  to  "have  their  cake  and  eat  it." 
Faced  with  an  ever-Increasing  school  popu- 
lation and  constantly  mounting  costs,  boards 
may  have,  and  understandably  so,  avidly 
embraced  those  tenets  that  allowed  easy  pro- 
motions, with  practically  no  failures  (obviat- 
ing the  need  for  additional  classrooms  and 
teachers  for  repeaters  of  any  grade). 

RXStTLTS  OF  PERMISSIVENESS 

Let  us  examine  the  results,  which  have 
eroded  the  world's  most  expensive,  and  what 
could  be  the  world's  best  schools. 

Discipline — or  more  accurately,  the  lack  of 
discipline — Is  the  wellsprlng  of  the  schools' 
most  serious  problems.  Discipline  may  take 
many  forms,  but  whatever  the  form,  the  end 
product  is  control,  the  kind  of  control  that 
suggests  a  choice :  to  do  or  not  to  do,  with  the 
Incumbent  consequences. 

Today,  the  child  has  no  set  of  choices;  be 
docs  not  have  to  choose  between  being  good 
or  bad,  because  there  are  no  consequences  to 
being  bad;  he  makes  no  choice  as  to  per- 
formance or  nonperformance  because  pro- 
motion is  assured  If  he  stays  alive;  and  If 
he  Is  alive  and  bad,  promotion  Is  doubly 
assured. 

But  discipline  Is  the  handmaiden  of  learn- 
ing, and  without  It  learning  languishes.  A 
case  In  point:  A  child  In  the  early  stages  of 
developing  language  skills  Is  given,  say,  five 
words  to  "make  his  own" — that  Is,  to  eptHl, 
to  sound,  to  use.  When  he  returns  without 
having  mastered  his  assignment,  what  can 
the  teacher  do  but  compound  the  fetony  by 
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giving  talm  Ave  more  words,  and  five  more! 
Sbe  cannot  keep  him  after  school,  because  he 
wUi  miss  his  bus;  she  cannot  scold,  for  fear 
of  damaging  his  psyche;  she  cannot  use  phys- 
ical chastisement,  because  In  progressive 
education  physical  correction  far  qonper- 
formance  Is  unconscionable. 

What  CAN  she  do?  Give  hUn  five  more 
words! 

Should  It  be  surprising  that  be  reaches  the 
ninth  grade  and  stUl  reads  on  the  fourth- 
or  fifth-grade  level?  Could  this  explain  all 
the  remedial  classes  cluttering  up  school  cur- 
ricula? Would  they  be  needed  for  the  host 
of  normal  children  If  those  children  could 
have  been  held  to  the  task  the  first  time 
around?  When  all  else  falls,  what  Is  eo  wrong 
with  corporal  chastisement  for  nonperform- 
ance? Most  of  Its  use  In  the  family  Is  for 
nonperformance  of  some  sort.  Corporal  pleas- 
ure and  corporal  displeasure  are  experiences 
common  to  all,  and  It  Is  only  In  the  schools 
that  corporal  correction  conjures  up  wild 
visions  of  blood-letting  floggings. 

IMPACT  AMS  rOCVB 

The  philosophy  behind  Impact  and  Focus 
goes  beyond  the  Idea  of  the  child-centered 
approach,  popular  since  the  '30s,  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  "whole  child";  not  alone  his  mind, 
but  bis  feelings,  his  attitudes,  his  recogni- 
tion m  others  of  the  "trust  of  the  human 
organism." 

Some  of  Its  tenets,  as  I  am  able  to  tmder- 
st&nd  them,  suggest:  that  when  a  child  per- 
ceives a  realness.  a  genuineness,  a  lack  of 
facade  In  the  facilitator  (under  Impact-Focus 
the  teacher  does  not  teach,  she  "facilitates 
learning"),  the  facilitator  can  be  most  effec- 
tive; and  that  If  the  child  senses  acceptance, 
IF  there  is  an  atmosphere  void  of  repressions. 
IF  curricula,  grades,  tests,  etc..  are  removed 
or  made  incidental,  then  learning  Is  best  ac- 
complished. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  joust  with  these 
theories;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  claim  for 
the  retention  of  dropouts  Is  probably  valid: 
Why  drop  out  when  It  Is  so  pleasxirable  to 
drop  m? 

But  as  a  practical  method  for  having  chil- 
dren learn,  Impact-Focus  is  Indeed  an  "Iffy" 
proposition.  In  application,  everything  seems 
to  be  directed  toward  doing  what  the  child 
wants,  toward  making  him  happy!  We  seem 
to  be  trimming  our  sails  to  fit  the  whims  of 
adolescents. 

Why  abdicate  to  the  chUd?  Does  the  doctor 
allow  the  accident  patient  to  choose  the 
physical  therapy,  or  the  lawyer  permit  the 
client  to  determine  the  legal  presentation? 

Teachers  and  administrators  are  mature 
and  professional;  children  are  neither. 
Impact-Focus  no  more  provides  for  better 
control,  which  Is  the  girding  for  any  educa- 
tional structure,  than  what  we  have  had  for 
more  than  three  decades. 

Supporters  of  Impact-Focus  are  asking 
that  It  be  given  a  three-year  trial;  to  ac- 
cede to  such  a  request  the  black  community. 
In  particular,  might  well  be  committing  It- 
self to  a  luxury  It  can  111  afford:  three  more 
squandered  years  for  children  already  trail- 
ing scholastlcally. 

Impact-Focus  pins  its  hopes  on  self- 
inltlated  learning  when,  factually,  learning 
Is  much  more  routlnlzed,  much  more  ex- 
ternally motivated.  I  reject  Its  advocacy  of 
freedom  that  borders  on  license.  Freedom  Is 
not  a  substitute  for  orderly  control,  nor  is 
education  by  happenstance  a  worthy  replace- 
ment for  structured  educational  regimen. 

I  question  that  chUdren,  given  these  op- 
timum conditions  promised  by  Impact-Focus, 
will  self-lnltlate  worthwhile  learning  in  large 
numbers,  and  large  numbers  is  what  we 
deal  with  In  public  schools. 

I  question  that  the  project  will  beget 
rapaciously  curloiu  studenu,  or  that  It  will 
give  us  anything  but  what  we  have  now; 
aeoond-rate  performers,  void  of  standArds  or 
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goals,  and  without  a  commitment  to  excel- 
lence. 

Advocates  of  Impact-Focus  would  claim  a 
special  efficacy  for  It  In  the  Inner-clty 
schools,  where  the  so-called  underprivileged 
are.  Only  In  the  most  racially  bigoted  sense 
can  Negroes  en  masse  be  considered  under- 
privileged, yet  Impact-Focus  programs  are  in 
some  all-black  schools  but  in  no  all-white 
schools,  and  always  in  schools  predominantly 
black. 

If  Impact-Focus  can,  as  it  claims,  bring 
about  Improvement  in  scholastic  achieve- 
ment and  shore  up  character  development, 
why  deprive  white  children  of  these  "good- 
ies"? To  give  blacks  this  exclusivity  is  to  re- 
treat to  that  old  bromide  about  blacks  need- 
ing a  special  kind  of  education.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  Its  desegregation  ruling  of  1954 
viewed  separate  schools  as  demeaning;  are 
separate  curricula  for  blacks  any  less  de- 
meaning? 

If  black  children  are  any  different  as 
school  children,  it  Is  only  in  their  lessened 
drives  and  motivaUons.  ThU  U  the  result  of 
more  than  half  a  century  of  dislUuslonment 
Education  has  not  held  out  the  promise  for 
black  youth  that  it  has  for  whites.  The  Negro 
could  drive  the  same  elevator,  sweep  the 
same  floors,  hop  the  same  bells  without  an 
education  that  he  could  with  one;  therefore, 
he  looked  at  it  circumspectly. 

Conditions  are  not  the  same  in  1970:  op- 
portunities are  opening  up,  thanks  to  a  con- 
cerned government.  What  black  chUdren 
need  for  a  productive  adult  life  In  America 
Is  the  same  exacting  educational  fare  all 
ChUdren  need,  served  up  on  a  rough-hewn 
platter  of  orderliness  and  compliance. 

The  black  families— Indeed,  the  black 
community— are  not  without  culpability 
they  should  demand  that  the  educational 
regimen  be  as  hard  and  uncompromising  as 
life  Itself;  they  should  insist  that  the  youth 
approach  these  schools  with  a  passion  for 
knowledge. 

The  hue  and  cry  of  the  community  should 
be  to  get  knowledge,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
black  youth  lies  In  enlightenment.  Pulpits 
should  enunciate  It,  and  parents  should  make 
a  fetish  of  it. 

Black  parents  must  direct  their  children 
away  from  the  beads,  the  ornaments,  etc 
which  at  best  are  but  shibboleths  of  racial 
and  cultural  proudnesB. 

Pride  is  a  feeling,  a  feeling  of  representing 
oneself  and  one's  people  well.  Pride  asks  no 
quarters,  no  dispensation,  no  patronizing 
Pride,  speaking  through  a  youth,  says  give 
me  the  same  examination  the  whites  take  for 
the  Job.  face  me  with  the  same  high  stand- 
ards of  college  entrance,  give  me  no  special 
considerations,   merely  equal   opp<M-t unities. 

Jackie  Robinson  asked  ao  relaxing  of  team 
rules,  he  sought  no  protection  against  Insults 
and  racial  slurs,  he  asked  omy  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  measure  his  skills  against  others 
His  pride  made  him  prepare  himself,  his  pride 
made  him  competitive,  his  pride  became  our 
pride. 

SCHOC«.S    BKPLECT    CONCZKN 

The  schools  transmit  the  cultural  heritage 
of  a  people,  for  the  benefit  of  that  people, 
and  If  those  people  are  concerned  and  vocal 
the  schools  will  surely  reflect  that  concern. 

The  Negro  community  needs  to  focus  on 
what  kind  of  product  it  wants  the  schools  to 
turn  out; 

If  the  "focus"  Is  on  a  hard-hitting,  de- 
manding edticatlve  system,  where  the  only 
"impact"  is  the  exploding  and  crashing  of 
ideas.  If  the  black  community  wants  such 
schools  as  wUl  turn  out  good  citizetis  rather 
than  a  cult  of  law-breakers,  if  it  wants  such 
schools  as  wUl  make  productive  members  of 
the  world  of  work  rather  than  marginal 
laborers,  if  it  wants  such  schools  as  will 
fashion  a  society  of  thinkers  rather  than  in- 
dividuals running  up  and  down  the  streets 
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of  other  people's  minds,  then  such  schoou 
can  be  theirs  for  the  demanding. 

The  true  mission  of  the  schools  u  the 
transmission  of  the  cultural  herlUge.  This 
cannot  be  realized  through  education  by 
happenstance.  Inarticulateness  in  the 
mother  tongue,  deficiencies  In  computatlve 
skills.  Inadequacies  In  the  physical  and  hu- 
man sciences,  suggest  that  learning  has  been 
relegated  to  the  aahheap. 

The  approach  now  is  to  make  the  child 
happy;  If  allowing  the  child  to  decide  what 
he  wants  to  do  and  when  he  wants  to  do  it 
makes  him  happy,  so  be  It.  Have  we  forgotten 
that  education  Is  a  hard,  painstaking  series 
of  experiences,  sometimes  even  boring;  that 
the  Joy  comes  only  after  mastery? 

We  must  soon  forsake  this  system  that 
makes  education  a  game  of  musical  chairs 
a  system  that  turns  the  "little  red  school- 
house"— formerly  the  citadel  of  learning— 
Into  a  teen-age  spa,  where  youth  can  loll 
and  play  until  age  16,  for  already  we  seem  to 
be  developing  a  cult  of  mediocrity. 

Let  us  bequeath  the  great  cultural  heri- 
tage of  our  fathers  to  our  children,  not  sur- 
render It  to  them. 


NO  DIME  NECESSARY 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

0»   tNDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  I  addressed  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  an  issue 
of  importance  to  all  of  us  living  here  in 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  area.  The 
issue  was  the  implementation  of  the 
emergency  number  "911"  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area  in  place  of  the  various 
seven-digit  emergency  numbers. 

The  news  is  encouraging  on  the  co- 
operation evidenced  in  this  area  to  bring 
about  this  result,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  will  soon  enjoy  the  use  of  that  simple, 
three-digit,  easily  remembered  number 
here  In  the  Washington  area. 

Along  with  the  single,  simple  number 
for  reporting  emergencies,  there  is 
another  telephone  communications  in- 
novation that  can  be  equally  important 
in  times  of  emergency.  Three  years  ago, 
when  I  was  discussing  the  issue  of  the 
three-digit  number  with  A.T.  &  T.,  I  also 
noted  the  importance  of  having  tele- 
phones, outdoors  in  particular,  which 
were  equipped  with  "dial-tone"  first 
equipment.  In  other  words,  persons  ex- 
periencing emergencies,  could  use  these 
phones  without  coins.  Many  times  emer- 
gencies occur  when  you  have  no  change 
and  searching  for  a  dime  can  extend  the 
time  consumed  before  the  appropriate 
emergency  relief  arrives. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  today,  that 
the  whole  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  outdoor  telephone  booths  and 
booths  located  in  transportation  areas 
have  dial-tone  first.  This  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  parts  of  both 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  What  thi3  means 
is  that  the  distraught  citizen,  caught  up 
in  an  emergency,  whether  crime  or  fire 
or  health,  can  stop  at  any  outdoor  tele- 
phone and  immediately  dial  the  operator 
for  assistance.  When  "911"  becomes  the 
emergency  number  used  throughout  this 
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jrea.  it  should  then  be  possible  to  dial 
that  number  without  a  coin. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  for  making  this 
important  facility  available  in  this  area. 
This  is  one  example  of  how  improved 
technology  can  be  used  to  aisslst  the 
American  citizen. 

I  also  include  in  the  Recced,  a  very  in- 
teresting "fantasy"  produced  for  the  To- 
day Show  3  years  ago.  It  concerns  what 
emergencies  might  possibly  happen  and 
how  they  would  be  met  in  a  city  with 
multiple  emergency  phone  numbers.  Al- 
though facetious,  the  incidents  described 
point  out  the  real  need  for  uniformity  In 
emergency  telephone  numbers. 

Suppoee  ft  madman  breaks  Into  your  home 
md  shoots  you  in  the  leg.  Now  this  startles 
you  and  you  drop  yotir  cigarette  on  the  sofa, 
getting  it  afire.  Calmly,  you  call  an  ambu- 
lance for  yourself,  the  fire  department  for 
the  burning  sofa,  and  the  police  to  take  away 
the  madman.  But  wait,  In  the  excitement, 
your  dog  rims  Into  the  street  and  is  killed 
by  a  car.  The  car  goes  out  of  control,  knocks 
over  several  trash  cans  and  a  fire  hydrant. 
The  trash  clogs  the  sewer  entrance  and  the 
water  begins  backing  up  Into  your  cellar. 
Groggy  but  game,  you  caU  the  animal  collec- 
tion people  to  take  away  the  dog.  the  Water 
Department  to  fix  that  hydrant,  and  the 
Sewer  Department  to  unclog  that  sewer.  Now 
you  are  undecided  as  to  who  will  take  care 
of  the  overturned  trash  cans,  so  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  you  call  both  the  trash  and  the 
garbage  people  and  the  street  cleaners.  And 
oh,  yes,  you'd  better  caU  another  ambulaz>ce 
for  the  people  In  that  car. 

Now,  things  are  so  bad  that  the  madman 
is  more  depressed  than  you  axe  and  he 
threatens  to  kill  himself.  So  still  holding  on 
to  the  tourniquet  on  your  woimded  leg,  you 
dial  the  emergency  Mental  Health  Service 
and  you  ask  them  to  come  to  talk  him  out 
of  It.  But  he  won't  listen;  he  takes  poison. 
Now  you  have  to  call  the  Poison  Control 
Center.  The  whole  thing  has  Just  been  too 
much  for  your  old  aunt  who  chooses  this 
moment  to  have  a  very  bad  asthma  attack. 
That  means  caUlng  the  Health  Emergency 
Information  Service  and  maybe  another  am- 
bulance because  the  two  you  already  called 
are  getting  pretty  crowded  by  this  time. 

But  you  can  now  relax  because  you  have 
run  out  of  emergency  numbers  and  nothing 
more  can  happen  to  you. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, such  situations  wUl  not  be  able  to 
occur  in  this  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 


EXTENSIOISIS  OF  RJ^MAKK^ 

lean  people  demand  that  it  be  ended.  I 
offer  the  Palo  Alto  message  as  an  exam- 
ple of  one  way  ordinary  citizens  can  get 
together  and  get  the  message  across  to 
an  administration  which  seems  to  be 
getting  progressively  more  hard  of  hear- 
ing on  the  war  issue.  The  advertisement 
follows  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Laird: 
To   Pbesidemt   Nixon   and   Sscuctabt    Laou) 

Fkom  1,324  CrnzxNS  or  Paio  Ax,to:   Con- 

TINT7X  To  Bomb  and  Orm  CotrimT  Mat 

Never  Have  Peace  Again 

When  we  stopped  bombing  North  Vietnam 
in  1968,  there  was  hope  for  peace.  But  now 
you  have  started  bombing  again. 

And  you  continue  to  bomb  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

We  have  held  some  hope  for  peace.  But  the 
bombing  means  we  have  given  up. 

It  means  we  think  we  must  use  force. 

It  means  we  believe  that  escalation  works, 
that  preventive  warfare  works,  that  bombing 
women  and  chUdren  works. 

They  have  never  worked  before. 

If  we  try  to  make  them  work  again  we  be- 
lieve our  country  may  never  be  at  peace 
again,  with  Itself  or  with  the  world. 

We  petition  you  to  stop   the  bombing  now. 

We  petition  our  countrymen  to  Join  ua. 

(Signed  in  Behalf  of  1,324  Citizens  of  Palo 
Alto,  Emergency  Committee  against  escala- 
tion, 326  Barclay  Court,  Palo  Alto,  Cali- 
fornia.)   

CZECHOSLOVAKIA'S  SAD 
ANNIVERSARY 


CITIZENS  AGAINST  THE  WAR 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  Against  Escalation  of  the 
War,  an  organization  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Ricoro  their 
protest  against  the  present  course  be- 
ing pursued  by  the  administration  in 
Indochina.  The  advertisement  in  which 
those  views  were  ekpressed  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Post.  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  (Mr.  McCloskbt)  that  this 
war  will  be  ended  only  when  the  Amer- 
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culties,  already  great,  were  compounded 
In  1968  when  the  Soviet  Union  dis- 
patched a  total  of  650,000  Russian. 
East  German,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and 
Bulgarian  troops  Into  its  satellite  in 
order  to  crush  attempts  to  ameliorate 
the  conditions  that  existed  b&  a  result 
of  20  years  of  brutal  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship. Czechoslovakia  is  iust  as 
much  an  occupied  country  today  as  it 
was  from  1938  to  1945,  when  it  was 
ruled  by  the  Naticoial  Socialists  of 
Adolf  Hitler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  time 
enough  for  Americans  to  talk  about  In- 
creased trade  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
building  bridges  of  friendship  with  the 
Communist  world,  and  setting  up  cul- 
tural exchanges  with  the  Soviet  and 
its  satellites  after  Czechoslovakia  and 
its  sister  sateUltes  have  been  emanci- 
pated from  bondage.  Before  agreeing  to 
sit  down  vrtth  the  tyrants  of  the  Krem- 
lin to  discuss  such  matters  as  trade, 
friendship,  and  culture,  let  us  insist 
that  they  wash  the  blood  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia from  their  hands. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  was  the  23d  anniversary  of 
the  Communist  coup  in  Czechoslovakia. 
It  was  on  February  25,  1948.  that  Pres- 
ident Eduard  Benes,  acting  under  ex- 
treme pressure,  bowed  to  the  inevitable 
and  permitted  the  formation  of  a  new 
government  in  which  Communists  pre- 
dcMnlnated. 

Klement  Gottwald,  the  Communist 
who  had  been  Prime  Minister  in  a 
coalition  cabinet  since  July  2,  1946,  be- 
came President  on  June  14,  1948,  Benes 
having  resigned  7  days  earlier.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Parliament,  the  political 
parties,  the  press,  and  the  universities 
had  all  been  purged. 

New  nationalization  laws  covering  90 
percent  of  Czechoslovakia's  industrial 
capaci^  were  enacted  by  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated Parliament  on  April  28. 
On  May  9  a  new  constitution,  based  on 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  was  pnMnul- 
gated.  New  elections  were  held  on  May 
30,  as  a  result  of  which  the  single  gov- 
ernment list  of  candidates  received  90 
p>ercent  of  the  votes  in  the  Czech  areas 
and  86  percent  in  Slovakia.  By  means 
of  such  farcictd  expressions  of  support 
the  Soviets  claimed  to  have  a  mandate 
over  their  tiny  neighbor. 

During  the  more  than  two  decades 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  Communist 
takeover,  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia, 
who  now  nunaber  14.418,000,  have 
learned  ^  about  peaceful  coexistence, 
relaxation  of  tensions,  and  mellowing 
international  communism.  Their  dUO- 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  CABINET-LEVEL 
DEPARTMENT  OP  YOUTH  AF- 
FAIRS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  incHTOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  Mr.  Nixon  repeatedly  claims  to 
be  c<«icemed  about  the  alienation  of 
young  Americans  and  about  the  deterio- 
rating condition  of  the  environment,  I 
am  somewhat  confused  by  the  efforts 
Mr.  Nixon  is  making  to  remedy  those 
oonditions.  On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Nixon 
suggests  or  alludes  to  possible  solutions 
to  the  problems,  and  on  the  other  hand 
he  Ignores  positive  legislative  proposals 
before  Congress  that  put  Into  legislative 
language  what  Mr.  Nixon  himself  has 
only  expressed  in  vague,  generalized 
rhetoric. 

Specifically,  I  find  it  twth  surprising 
and  discomforting  when  Mr.  Nixon  Ig- 
nores legislation  designed  to  ease  the 
tension  between  generaticnis  aixd  to 
channel  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of 
young  Americans  into  productive,  mean- 
ingful activities  in  our  best  national  in- 
terest, that  is,  protection  and  preserving 
the  environment.  I  refer  to  HJl.  1368 — a 
bill  to  establish  a  cabinet  level  Depart- 
ment of  Youth  Affairs. 

Mr.  Nixon  in  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress proposed  a  sweeping  reorganization 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to 
make  Government  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  all  the  people.  Mr.  Nixon 
acknowledged  that  "millions  of  frus- 
trated young  Americans  today  are  crj^g 
out,"  asking  for  tiie  opportunity  to  serve 
their  country,  our  country.  Mr.  Nixon 
declared  that  we  must  give  them  the 
chance;  "we  hear  you  and  we  will  give 
you  a  chance — a  chance  to  participate 
in  government."  I  could  iM>t  agree  more, 
but  wtiat  can  we  do  i^x>ut  it? 

Congress  proc>08ed  a  8oluti<Hi  to  this 
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problem  over  a  year  ago,  and  Mr.  Nixon 
has  yet  to  recognize  the  bill  still  pend- 
ing which  incorporates  his  own  pro- 
posals and  gives  them  effective  meaning. 
Last  February  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper  of 
Florida,  introduced  H.R.  6259,  now  HJl. 
1358,  and  tJien  reintroduced  it  with  my 
support  and  many  others  in  March.  HM. 
1358  now  has  over  45  cosponsors,  but  un- 
fortunately not  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

If  the  goals  Mr.  Nixon  has  established 
for  his  administration  are  to  be  achieved, 
cooperation  with  Congress  must  be  a 
high  priority.  If  the  order  of  priorities 
Mr.  Nixon  gave  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  are  to  be  honored,  Mr.  Nixon's 
own  first  priority  is  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  91st  Congress.  H.R.  1358  is  a 
matter  of  unfinished  business  that 
should  receive  the  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  en- 
tire Congress. 


A     COMPREHENSIVE     REPORT     ON 
THE  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALI70RMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  mail  which  I  receive  from  my  younger 
constituents  reflects  a  disturbing  lack 
of  knowledge  about  the  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  would  appear  that  there  are 
some  groups  which  are  engaging  in  mtis- 
slve  historical  distortion  In  order  to  rally 
support  for  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. This  is  an  unfortimate  situa- 
tion and  must  be  corrected. 

Toward  this  end  I  am  inserting  In  the 
Record  the  prologue  from  the  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  war  compiled  by 
our  former  Commander  In  Chief  Pacific, 
Adm.  U.  S.  Q.  Sharp  and  Gen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  former  commander 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Command  Viet- 
nam, entitled  "Report  on  the  War  in 
Vietnam."  This  excellent  publication, 
which  should  be  in  every  school  library, 
covers  U.S.  military  operations  in  Viet- 
nam from  June  1964  through  July  1968. 

It  is  of  real  importance  that  the  young 
people  have  a  good  grasp  of  the  situation 
which  led  up  to  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. OUT  actions  in  the  theater,  and  the 
importance  of  defeating  the  North  Viet- 
namese enemy. 

The  prologue  follows: 
Pkolocttx 

Every  war  bas  Its  own  distinctive  features. 
TBe  Vietnam  War  has  been  characterized 
by  an  Invadlns  army  that  denied  Its  own 
erlBtence.  by  guerrilla  fighters  who  lived 
among  the  people  they  threatened,  by  the 
employment  of  highly  sophisticated  modern 
Oommimist  weapons  systems,  and  by  care- 
ftiUy  octjtroUed  limitations  on  the  activities 
of  American  field  commanders  Imposed  less 
by  the  capabilities  of  their  own  forces  and 
weapons  than  by  considerations  of  Interna- 
tional I>OlltlC8. 

For  over  20  years  South  Vietnam  has 
fought  to  preserve  Its  freedom  against  un- 
remitting, ruthless  aggression.  The  aggres- 
sion has  been  no  less  real  for  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  by  Vietnamese  against  Vietnam- 
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ese  and  by  techniques  of  subversion.  In- 
filtration, terror,  and  attack  rather  than 
overt  Invasion  on  the  classic  pattern.  The 
military  effort  which  we  and  our  allies  have 
mounted  In  assistance  to  our  Vietnamese 
ally  has  been  one  of  constant  Innovation  In 
resistance  to  a  form  of  attack  new  In  our 
experience. 

In  one  way  this  war  has  not  differed  from 
others.  The  tests  of  battle  have  been  met  by 
our  fighting  men  with  unsurpassed  dedica- 
tion and  courage,  upholding  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  our  military  services. 

The  Vietnam  War  has  had  the  most  Intense 
press  coverage  and  has  been  the  most 
thoroughly  documented,  most  centrally  con- 
trolled, most  computerized,  and  most  statisti- 
cally analyzed  In  history.  This  was  due  lu 
part  to  the  necessity  to  measure  the  progress 
of  a  war  In  which  there  were  no  clearly  drawn 
battle  lines — no  front,  no  safe  rear.  Because 
so  much  has  been  publicized  about  the  war, 
this  report  contains  no  accounts  that  have 
not  been  reported  before,  nor  revelations  not 
previously  expressed.  Our  goals,  our  efforts 
to  meet  them,  our  achievements,  and  our 
reversals  are  all  part  of  the  public  record. 

The  weapons  In  this  war  have  ranged  from 
sharpened  bamboo  sticks  through  the  entire 
spectnmi  of  modern  conventional  weapons. 
Through  an  evolutionary  growth  reaching 
astounding  proportions,  the  war  has  had 
one  underlying  theme — North  Vietnam,  sup- 
ported by  world  Communist  Interests,  has 
maintained  a  fierce  determination  to  take 
over  the  government  and  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  at  whatever  cost  In  lives  or  mate- 
rial. The  Communists  Initially  attempted  to 
gain  control  by  subversive  methods — simple 
terrorism  and  assassination.  When  those 
techniques  met  strong  resistance.  Hanoi  ap- 
plied all  of  Its  resources  and  all  of  the  aid 
It  could  accommodate  from  Its  allies,  resort- 
ing to  overt  aggression.  This  report  will 
sketch  the  profile  of  this  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  outline  what  we  have  done  to 
counter  it. 

The  United  States  had  no  desire  to  become 
Involved  In  a  war  in  Asia.  One  reason  we  did 
not  send  troops  to  Indochina  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n  to  support  the  French  effort 
to  regain  control  was  that  we  did  not  want 
to  help  reinstate  a  colonial  authority.  The 
Indigenous  antl-Prench  reslstence.  which 
began  In  late  1946,  was  not  Just  a  nationalist 
movement,  although  It  sometimes  took  that 
guise.  The  Viet  Minh  had  been  organized  In 
1941  as  a  coalition  of  various  groups — Demo- 
crats, Socialists,  Commimlsts,  and  other  less 
weU-deflned  sections  of  the  independence 
movement.  Its  organization  was  dominated 
by  the  Commimlsts,  led  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  who 
had  been  trained  in  Moscow.  The  war  In 
Korea  later  proved  to  the  world  the  serious- 
ness of  the  threat  of  Asian  Communism  and 
In  the  early  I950's,  after  the  Viet  Mlnh  had 
revealed  Itself  as  an  Instrument  of  com- 
munism, the  United  States,  therefore,  started 
sending  more  mlUtary  aid  to  Prance  for  ubb 
against  the  Communlrt  Viet  Mlnh. 

CENXVA — 1BS4 

Despite  this  aid.  Prance's  attempt  to  re- 
Instate  ooloiUal  rule  In  Indochina  was  al- 
ready falling  when  the  United  States,  Oreat 
Britain,  the  USSR,  and  Prance  met  In  Ge- 
neva in  1954.  They  sought  a  political  settle- 
ment In  Korea  and  a  truce  In  Indochina.  In 
May  while  the  conference  was  in  progress, 
Oeneral  Vo  Nguyen  OUp  and  his  Viet  Mlnli 
forces  defeated  the  besieged  Prench  forces 
at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  and  with  this  defeat  the 
Prench  decided  to  leave  Indochina. 

At  Geneva,  agreement  was  reached  to 
partition  Vietnam  near  the  17th  Parallel 
with  a  provisional  demarcation  line  cush- 
ioned by  a  demilitarized  eone.  Neither  North 
nor  South  Vietnam  was  to  interfere  with  the 
Interna]  affcOrs  of  the  other.  Elections  to  re- 
unify tbe  two  parte  were  to  be  held  within 
two  years  of  the  signing. 

Of  great  Importance  was  the  agreement 
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banning  the  Introduction  of  new  troops  and 
weapons  or  the  establishment  of  new  iniu. 
tary  bases.  The  manpower  and  materiel  ali 
ready  in  Vietnam  could  be  replaced  but  not 
augmented,  according  to  the  treaty.  Neigh- 
boring Laos  and  Cambodia  were  barred  from 
military  alliances,  and  foredgn  bases  in  either 
country  were  prohibited.  All  Viet  Mlnh  and 
Prench  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
both  countries.  To  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
armistice,  a  three-country  International 
Control  Commission  was  created. 

The  Umted  States  and  Vietnam  did  not 
sign  the  Geneva  Accords,  but  endorsed  them 
In  principle  and  adhered  to  them  in  action 
until  Communist  violations  had  emptied 
them  of  meaning  and  rendered  the  Inter- 
national  Control   Commission  powerless. 

President  Elsenhower,  speaking  for  the 
United  States,  on  10  October  1954  offered  "to 
assist  the  Government  of  Vietnam  in  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  a  strong,  viable 
state,  capable  of  resisting  attempted  subver- 
sion or  aggression  through  military  meant" 
In  the  hope  "that  such  aid,  combined  with 
.  .  .  continuing  efforts,  will  contribute  effec- 
tively toward  an  Independent  Vietnam  en- 
dowed with  a  strong  government."  Our  In- 
volvement stems  from  this  commitment. 

DETERIOEATION    OF    THK    BTTUATION    IN    SODTH 
VIETNAM 

North  Vietnam  hoped  that  the  newly 
formed  South  Vietnamese  Government 
would.  If  given  enough  time,  fall  of  its  own 
accord.  The  Hanoi  leaders  were  ready  to 
step  into  the  resulting  polltlclal  void  and 
reap  a  cheap  victory.  Such  was  not  to  be 
the  case,  however,  for  In  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  beset  though  it  was 
with  problems,  made  steady  If  unspectacular 
progress. 

The  Geneva  Accords  called  for  national 
elections  In  both  parts  of  Vietnam.  But  In 
1966  the  Saigon  government  refused  to  hold 
elections  In  South  Vietnam  on  the  grounds 
that  elections  In  North  Vietnam  under  the 
Communists  would  not  guarantee  the  vot- 
ers a  free  choice. 

Hanoi  had  not  anticipated  this  and  now 
set  about  to  gain  control  of  the  South  by 
other  means.  The  Viet  Mlnh  had  left  many 
cadres  in  the  South  in  1954.  Under  Hanoi's 
orders,  they  were  organized  Into  a  political- 
paramilitary  organization. 

In  1960  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Lao 
Dong  Party,  the  Communist  Party  of  North 
Vietnam,  passed  a  resolution  that  South 
Vietnam  was  to  be  "liberated"  and  that 
North  and  South  Vietnam  were  to  be  unified 
under  a  "progressive  socialist"  administra- 
tion. 

The  Hanoi  radio  then  announced  the 
formation  in  South  Vietnam  of  the  National 
Pront  for  the  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam, 
a  front  which  Hanoi  claimed  was  made  up  of 
several  political  parties  of  South  Vietnamese. 
Subsequent  Hanoi  broadcasts  Identified  a 
"People's  Revolutionary  Party"  as  the  lead- 
ing party  In  this  so-called  front.  It  Is  sig- 
nificant that  no  announcement  of  this  came 
out  of  South  Vietnam,  and  no  nationally- 
known  South  Vietnamese  figure  was  ever 
Identified  with  any  of  the  political  parties, 
which  were  on  paper  only,  mentioned  by  the 
Hanoi  radio. 

Now  the  insiugent  effort  was  infused  with 
new  cadres  from  the  North — South  Vietnam- 
ese who  went,  or  were  taken.  North  after 
the  1964  armistice. 

The  new  organization,  referred  to  as  the 
Viet  Cong,  talked  of  land  reform,  a  benevo- 
lent socialism,  freedom  from  taxes,  and  the 
evils  of  American  capitalistic  Infiuence.  In 
some  areas  the  Viet  Cong  were  accepted  by 
the  people  and  the  organization  established 
local  councils.  Where  the  people  rejected  the 
Viet  Cong,  terrorism  and  armed  attack  were 
applied. 

All  the  while,  the  Viet  Cong  were  strength- 
ening their  organization,  acquiring  arms  and 
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experience.  A  cold-blooded  campaign  of  ellm- 
inition  of  local  and  national  government  of- 
ficials, doctors,  school  teachers,  and  public 
health  workers  was  instituted.  This  cam- 
paign, and  the  turbulent  situation  within 
Se  Saigon  government  left  the  country 
weakened. 

The  overthrow  and  assassination  of  the 
country's  first  President,  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  In 
iste  1963  was  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  rap- 
Idly  changing  governments.  Internal  ethnic 
»nd  religious  differences  were  exacerbated — 
ofwn  by  the  Communists — and  plagued  the 
country  during  these  years.  One  consistent 
factor,  however,  was  that  all  leaders  of  the 
various  governments  asked  for  Increasing 
military  assistance  from  the  United  States, 
for  they  knew  that  without  It  their  country 
could  not  survive  against  the  determined 
efforts  of  North  Vietnam  to  take  over  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Communists  exploited  the  confusion 
in  South  Vietnam  whenever  they  could.  Still, 
the  insurgents  In  the  South,  despite  their 
support  from  the  North,  were  not  able  to 
gain  full  control  of  the  country.  In  1964 
Hanoi  decided  that  the  introduction  of 
battle-ready  North  Vietnamese  Army  Regu- 
l»re  was  needed  to  bring  about  the  defeat 
of  the  South. 

The  troops  left  their  North  Vietnamese 
training  bases  for  what  was  often  a  clan- 
destine Journey  of  many  months  along  the 
trails  through  Laos  and  Cambodia  (a  trail 
system  named  for  their  President.  Ho  Chi 
iJlnh)  or  infiltrated  the  zone  which  had 
been  "demilitarized"  at  Geneva.  They  often 
remamed  In  areas  across  the  South  Viet- 
namese border,  where  they  were  safe  from 
South  Vietnamese  forces,  until  they  were 
ready  to  invade.  Although  the  Geneva  Ac- 
owrds  prohibited  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops  In  Laos  or  Cambodia,  this  did  not  In- 
hibit the  Communists. 

Arrivals  of  United  States  advisors  re- 
quested by  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam were  announced  on  the  front  pages  of 
the  world's  newspapers.  Movement  of  the 
Communist  forces  was  made  secretly  under 
cover  of  night  and  the  Jungle.  The  arrival 
of  the  Communists  and  their  increasingly 
advanced  weapons  often  could  not  be  de- 
tected until  they  were  met  In  battle. 

Por  this  reason,  facts  regarding  troop  es- 
calation lagged  behind  the  estimates.  We 
were  able  to  estimate  rates  of  infiltration, 
however,  and  found  continuing  Increases. 
Until  mld-1964  the  majority  of  the  Infiltrees 
were  ethnic  South  Vietnamese  members  of 
the  Viet  Mlnh  who  had  regrouped  to  the 
North  after  the  1954  cease-fire.  In  late  1964 
the  number  of  Infiltrators  began  to  Increase 
greatly  as  regular  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
began  to  be  introduced.  By  the  end  of  1964 
a  minimum  of  12.000  North  Vietnamese  had 
been  Infiltrated,  Including  the  first  North 
Vletnameee  Army  regiment  to  come  as  a  unit. 
In  the  ensuing  years  large  unit  Infiltrations 
have  been  the  rule.  As  of  June  1968  we  esti- 
mate that  more  than  300,000  North  Viet- 
namese troops  have  entered  South  Vietnam. 

THK   COMMUNIST  Am   PKOCRAM 

North  Vietnam  could  not  have  supported 
•uch  a  military  effort  alone.  During  the  period 
1964  through  1967,  assistance  to  North  Viet- 
nam from  other  Communist  countrlea  totaled 
tome  $2.9  billion,  most  of  which  came  from 
the  USSR.  Annual  aid  agreements  with  the 
USSR,  Communist  China,  North  Korea,  Mon- 
golia. Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Cuba  have  un- 
derscored Hanoi's  heavy  dependence  on  this 
outside  aid.  both  to  maintain  essential  pro- 
duction and  services  and  to  support  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Russia  has  equipped  North  Vietnam  with 
about  35  Burface-to-alr  missile  battalions  and 
has  supplied  a  sophisticated  communications 
and  radar  network,  numerous  aircraft  (In- 
cluding IL-28  Jet  light  bomtjers  and  MIO-IS. 
inO-17,  and  MIG-21  fighter  planes),  and 
large  quantttlea  of  antiaircraft  weapons.  All 
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of  these  weapons  contributed  to  eetabllshlng 
the  moet  sophisticated  air  defense  system 
ever  faced  by  any  force  In  combat.  In  addi- 
tion, the  USSR  has  supplied  North  Vietnam 
with  modern  ground  force  equipment  such 
as  122-  and  140-mm  rockets,  120-mm  mor- 
tars, and  130-mm  field  guns. 

Priority  attention  has  been  given  to  North 
Vietnam's  transportation  system.  The  USSR 
has  supplied  not  only  a  large  portion  of  the 
vehicles  needed  to  move  supplies  south,  but 
also  the  road  construction  equipment  needed 
to  keep  existing  roads  serviceable  and  to 
build  new  military  roads  In  North  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Viet  Cong  controlled  areas  of 
South  Vietnam.  In  addition,  the  USSR  has 
supplied  railroad  equipment,  barges,  bridge 
equipment,  and  petrolexun  for  North  Viet- 
nam's transportation  system. 

Communist  China's  percentage  of  total  aid 
has  declined  steadily  since  1966.  Such  aid 
was  significant,  however,  and  has  Included 
the  rehabilitation  and  development  of  North 
Vietnam's  railways,  hlghwajrs,  and  com- 
munications facilities,  reconstruction  and 
Improvement  of  irrigation  systems,  and  con- 
struction of  heavy  and  light  industrial  facili- 
ties. In  1966  It  was  reported  that  40,000 
Chinese  were  being  used  in  North  Vietnam 
for  ToeA  and  rail  maintenance  and  other  re- 
pair work.  By  early  1968  this  figure  had 
grown  to  60,000.  Some  personnel  were  also 
beUeved  to  be  in  antUh^raft  units.  Military 
equipment  from  China  continues  to  be 
mostly  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  light 
antiaircraft  artillery,  but  some  MIG-17  Jet 
fighters  have  been  provided. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  the  enemy 
was  handicapped  by  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion shortages  and  he  relied  often  on  home- 
made and  captured  Items.  Today  there  Is  an 
abundance  of  the  latest  models  from  the 
Communist  conventional   weapons  arsenals. 

SOUTH   VIBTNAM   REQUESTS  OUTSmK   ASSISTANC* 

South  Vietnam  has  also  relied  on  massive 
external  aid.  from  the  United  States  and 
many  other  countries.  In  December  1961 
South  Vietnam  sent  an  urgent  appeal  to 
President  Kennedy  for  Immediate  further 
help.  The  President  agreed  to  Increase  our 
military  assistance.  The  political  and  mili- 
tary situation,  however,  continued  to  deteri- 
orate. North  Vietnam  became  emboldened 
by  the  eroding  situation  and  misjudged 
American  determination.  American  naval 
ships  on  patrol  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  were 
Involved  In  clashes  with  North  Vietnamese 
torpedo  boats  on  2  and  4  August  1964,  which 
led  to  approval  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
ResoluUon  of  7  August  1964— the  Tonkin 
Resolution— which  not  only  t^proved  retali- 
atory attacks  but  also  stated  that: 

"The  Congress  improves  and  supports  the 
determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to  take  aU  necessary  maaa- 
\ii«B  to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression.  .  .  .  The  United  Statea 
regards  as  vital  to  Ite  national  Interest  and 
to  world  peace  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Oonsonant  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  In  aooord- 
ance  with  Its  obligations  under  the  Southeaat 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty,  the  United 
States  Is,  therefore,  prepared,  as  the  Presi- 
dent detennlnee,  to  take  all  neceasary  stepa, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  aaslst 
any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  request- 
ing assistance  In  defense  of  Its  freedom." 

UNPRO  aXATKB  COUXmtXST  OF  FOECIB 

During  January  and  Pebruary  1966  the  gen- 
«ial  situation  In  South  Vietnam  continued  to 
worsen,  the  military  threat  Increaeed,  polit- 
ical tensions  In  fialg^"  deepened,  and  morale 
plummeted.  It  became  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  existing  levele  of  United  Statea  aid 
could  not  prevent  the  collapee  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Even  as  deliberations  on  how  bMt  to 
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deca  vrtth  the  situation  were  In  progress 
within  our  government,  the  Viet  Cong 
launched  a  series  of  attacks  on  AmerlMin  In- 
stallations In  South  Vietnam.  These  attacks 
Indicated  that  North  Vietnam  was  moving 
in  for  the  kill.  It  appeared  that  they  would 
succeed,  perhaps  In  a  matter  of  months,  m 
things  were  developing.  Acting  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  South  Vietnamese  government, 
the  decision  was  made  to  commit  as  soon  as 
possible  126,000  United  States  troops  to  pre- 
vent the  Communist  takeover.  At  the  aame 
time  President  Johnson  indicated  that  addi- 
tional forces  would  be  sent  as  requested  by 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Commander 
of  the  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Command,  Vietnam. 

As  the  need  Increased  and  as  North  Viet- 
nam moved  In  more  of  Its  own  troope,  re- 
quests for  additional  United  States  troope 
followed.  By  December  1966  we  had  about 
184.000  troops  In  Victiuun.  The  year  of  great- 
e«t  buildup  wae  1906,  when  our  strength 
more  than  doubled.  Increases  have  since  been 
at  a  slower  rate  but  have  continued. 

SOUTHEAST    ASIA    TBXATT    OSCANIZATION 
RXACTTON 

The  8EATO  Council  and  the  Military 
Advisers,  at  each  of  their  regiUar  meetings 
since  April  1964,  condemned  the  Communist 
aggression  and  Hanoi-directed  subversion  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  communlqu6s  following 
these  meetings  have  become  progressively 
stronger  In  this  regard.  Each  of  the  meetings 
was  an  occasion  for  the  council  to  express 
Its  appreciation  for  the  contributions  from 
Pree  World  nations  assisting  the  South  Viet- 
namese. The  council  further  evinced  Its 
Interest  and  growing  concern,  as  well  as 
support,  for  South  Vietnam,  a  SEATO  Proto- 
col State,  by  encouraging  Increasing  partici- 
pation m  Ite  meetings  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  observer. 

Bach  of  the  troop-contrlbutlng  member 
nations  of  SEATO  declared  publicly  that  Its 
support  of  South  Vietnam  was  as  a  result  of. 
and  m  accordance  with,  its  obligations  under 
the  SEATO  Treaty.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  Prance,  though  not  contributing  troope, 
contributed  money,  medical  aid,  technical 
assistance,  and  other  forms  of  help. 

The  government  of  South  Vietnam  did 
not  make  a  formal  request  for  assistance 
from  the  Organization  per  se.  Rather,  such 
requests  were  made  directly  to  each  member 
nation  Individually.  Significantly,  all  SKATO 
member  nations.  In  one  way  or  another  and 
in  varying  degrees,  assisted  the  South  ^et- 
namese  In  their  defense  agaliwt  Communist 
terrorism  and  aggression. 

FRKX    WORLD    ASSISTAKCt    TO    SOTTTH    VITTNAM 

In  April  1964  President  Johnson  urged  all 
the  nations  of  the  Pree  World  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  South  Vietnam.  South  Vietnam 
Itself  made  formal  requests  to  certain  na- 
tions for  assistance. 

In  response,  nonmilltary  asalatance  from 
39  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
totaled  $65  mUUon  from  April  1964  to  June 
1968.  Most  of  those  notions  preferred  to  pro- 
vide civic  action  and  medical  aoatatonce 
rather  than  active  mlltary  participation. 

Prior  to  April  1964  Australia  was  the  only 
nation  other  than  the  United  States  to 
supply  military  assistance.  In  1962  Australia 
fiu-nlshed  a  80-man  Army  training  team  and 
in  August  1964  augmer^ted  this  team  with  an 
aviation  detachment.  In  May  1966  Australia 
agreed  to  send  a  task  force  to  South  Vietnam 
and  Australian  forces  there  now  total  about 
7,500  men. 

In  July  1094  New  Zealand  furnished  a  mili- 
tary engineer  team  and  in  May  1966  decid- 
ed to  replace  this  detachment  with  a  combat 
force.  New  Zealand  forces  In  1968  totaled 
over  600. 

Other  than  the  United  States  the  nation 
supplying  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  is  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
By  the  end  of   1965,  20.630  Korean  troope 
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were  In  South  Vietnam  and  tbose  forces  now 
total  approximately  60.000. 

By  the  end  of  1065  Thailand  and  the  Re- 
publics of  the  Philippines  and  China  also 
had  given  aid  In  the  form  of  noncombatant 
personnel  to  act  In  either  advisory  or  civic 
action  roles.  In  addition.  Canada,  Japan,  the 
Netherlanda.  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, and  many  other  nations  were  contrib- 
uting economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam,  including  many  nonmlll- 
tary  advisors  and  technicians. 

In  December  1966  a  Royal  Thai  Govern- 
ment decision  to  assist  In  the  ground  war 
In  Vietnam  received  enthusiastic  support 
from  the  Thai  people.  The  first  element  of 
the  Royal  Thai  Army  Volunteer  Regiment 
arrived  In  Vietnam  in  July  1967  and  the 
main  body  of  approximately  3,500  men  fol- 
lowed In  September.  Later  In  the  year  Thai- 
land decided  to  send  a  division,  with  a  total 
strength  of  over  11,000  men,  to  replace  the 
Royal  Thai  Regiment.  This  division  Is  sched- 
uled to  arrive  in  Vietnam  In  two  Increments, 
the  first  by  August  1988.  The  second  will  fol- 
low upon  completion  of  outfitting  and  train- 
ing. 

Tin  axpuBUC  or  vixtkaic's  asmxd  foicxs 
The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam have  been  fighting  without  respite  for 
many  years.  They  have  carried  the  heaviest 
load  of  casualties  and  the  greatest  personal 
hardships.  Most  Vietnamese  soldiers  have 
served  their  country  gallantly,  faithfully,  and 
responsibly  throughout  the  years.  With  the 
help  and  training  of  their  ctllles  they  have 
acqvilred  knowledge  of  modern  military 
tactics  and  techniques,  which  they  have 
applied  effectively. 

SnUTXCT  FOR  THX  CONDUCT  OF  THE  WAR 

Our  basic  objective  In  South  Vietnam  has 
been  to  establish  a  safe  environment  within 
which  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  could 
form  a  government  that  was  independent, 
stable,  and  freely  elected — one  that  would 
leserve  and  receive  popular  support.  Such  a 
government  could  not  be  created  In  an  en- 
vironment dominated  by  Communist  ter- 
rorism. The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  occupied  large  parts  of  the 
country  and  subjected  large  areas  to  armed 
attacks  and  acts  of  terrorism  and  assassina- 
tion. These  acts  were  most  often  directed  at 
the  representatives  of  government  in  prov- 
inces. vlUages,  and  hamlets  throughout  the 
countryside,  the  government  officials  most 
closely  associated  with  the  people. 

The  United  States'  military  goal  was  to 
provide  a  secure  environment  In  which  the 
citizens  could  live  and  In  which  all  levels  of 
legal  government  could  function  without 
enemy  exploitation,  pressure,  or  violence. 
Our  strategy  to  achieve  this  goal  consisted 
of  three  interdependent  elements — the 
ground  and  air  campaign  In  South  Vietnam, 
the  nation  building  effort  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  our  air  and  naval  offensive  against  North 
Vietnam.  Through  these  Integrated  efforts  we 
have  sought  to  convince  the  Hanoi  regime 
that  its  aggression  could  not  succeed  and 
that  such  aggression  would  be  too  costly  to 
sustain. 

To  this  end  United  States,  South  Vietnam- 
ese, and  other  Free  World  forces  went  Into 
battle  to  defeat  the  Communists  and  their 
organizations  m  South  Vietnam.  When  the 
enemy  was  driven  out  of  an  area.  United 
States  and  other  Free  World  forces  assisted 
the  Vietnamese  i>eople  In  that  area  with 
projects  such  as  building  construction,  san- 
itation, and  medical  care.  Skills  In  these  and 
other  specialties  were  supplied  by  otu*  sol- 
diers, sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines  in  their 
changing  roles  as  both  fighting  men  and 
workers  in  civic  action. 

But  before  major  civic  action  programs 
could  proceed,  the  enemy  had  to  be  blocked 
m  his  aggression.  Efforts  to  defeat  enemy 
aggression  In  South  Vietnam  will  be  detailed 
in  another  portion  of  this  report. 
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As  almost  all  of  his  wiar-making  uMiterlal 
came  from  or  through  North  Vietnam,  we 
took  the  war  to  the  enemy  by  a  vigorous  and 
unremitting — ^but  highly  selective — applica- 
tion of  our  air  and  naval  power.  Aircraft 
from  land  bases  in  South  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land and  from  our  aircraft  carriers  at  sea 
applied  this  power.  We  attacked  the  enemy's 
military  installations  and  power  plants,  pe- 
troleum products  storage  areas  and  industrial 
faculties  which  supported  the  war  effort,  and 
the  vehicles  and  roads  by  which  war  mate- 
rial moved  south — his  means  of  provisioning 
the  aggression.  The  bombing  has  been  the 
most  precise  In  history  with  less  damage  to 
nontargets  and  noncombatants  than  was  ever 
experienced  in  previous  wars.  Communist 
support  of  the  war  was  made  extremely  costly 
in  terms  of  goods  and  facilities  destroyed. 

Our  naval  forces  curbed  the  movement  of 
men  and  their  food  and  war-making  material 
as  they  attempted  to  Infiltrate  by  sea  or  by 
the  great  river  systems  of  Southeast  Asia. 
Naval  gunfire  assisted  in  coastal  operations 
with  marked  effectiveness. 

Prom  a  military  standpoint,  both  air  and 
naval  programs  were  Inhibited  by  restrictions 
growing  out  of  the  limited  nature  of  our  con- 
duct of  the  war.  The  key  port  of  Haiphong 
in  North  Vietnam,  for  example,  through 
which  86  percent  of  North  Vietnam's  Im- 
ports fiowed,  and  at  which  ships  of  many 
nations  called,  has  been  a  prohibited  target. 
Our  planes  could  not  bomb  it.  Nor  was  min- 
ing of  that  harbor  permitted.  Materials 
shipped  from  Haiphong  were  sought  out  later 
and  Isombed  on  their  Journey  south,  when 
they  could  be  found.  The  primitive  road  tmd 
traU  networks  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
frequently  heavy  tree  cover  made  such  mov- 
ing targets  and  sheltered  small  storage  areas 
very  difficult  to  find,  even  with  our  sophis- 
ticated weapons  and  equipment. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  strikes  on  rail- 
road lines,  roads,  and  waterways  greatly  Im- 
peded the  flow  of  war  material.  These  at- 
tacks created  additional  management,  dis- 
tribution, and  manpower  problems  for  North 
Vietnam. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  iml- 
laterally  stopped  by  the  United  States  a  num- 
ber of  times,  for  varying  periods  of  time.  In 
the  hope  that  the  enemy  would  respond  by 
stopping  his  aggressive  activities  and  reduc- 
ing the  scope  and  level  of  conflict.  In  every 
case  the  Communists  used  the  bombing  pause 
to  rush  troops  and  supplies  to  reinforce  their 
army  in  South  Vietnam.  Such  unilateral 
truce  efforts,  while  Judged  politically  desir- 
able, accrued  some  temporary  military  disad- 
vantages to  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

SlTMliASY    OF    PROCBXSS — 1985    TO    1868 

By  mid-March  1965  United  States  forces 
were  exerting  pressure  on  Communist  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  and  the  United  States 
logistic  capability  was  expanding.  In  1966 
we  commenced  deployment  of  a  balanced 
and  effective  oombat  foroe.  Successful  spoil- 
ing operations  during  that  year  prevented  a 
Oommunlst  military  takeover  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  revert  to  defensive  employment  of 
his  main  force  units.  A  capable  and  resource- 
ful enemy  continued  overt  warfare,  however. 
Hs  bad  developed  a  strong  logistic  base, 
much  of  It  in  neighboring  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. The  enemy  maintained  the  capability 
to  deploy  substantial  additional  North  Viet- 
namese Army  Regulars, 

While  o\ir  air  operations  over  North  Viet- 
nam attrlted  but  did  not  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  external  assistance  into  North 
Vietnam,  substantial  progieee  was  made  In 
destroying  war  supporting  Industries  and  re- 
sotiroes.  Emphasis  was  directed  toward  har- 
aaslng,  dlaruptlni;,  and  impeding  the  move- 
ment of  men  and  material  to  South  Viet- 
nam. Such  movement  was  made  costly  and 
the  enemy  was  forced  to  exert  a  prodigious 
effort  to  continue  It.  He  adjusted  to  our  ax- 
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tacks  by  ingeniously  hiding  and  dispersing 
his  logistics  activity,  however,  and  his  re- 
cuperative capability  along  the  routes  of 
movement  was  remarkable. 

In  1966  we  were  able  to  take  the  Inltiativs 
against  Communist  main  force  units  in 
South  Vietnam.  However,  the  enemy  was  able 
to  disengage  many  units  and  to  seelt  refuge 
in  sanctuaries  in  Laos.  Cambodia,  and  North 
Vietnam,  where  our  ground  forces  were  not 
permitted  to  strike  him.  This  permitted  him 
to  establish  the  pace  of  the  ground  war  to 
his  advantage.  Although  It  would  be  errone- 
ous to  suggest  that  the  enemy  at  this  stage 
had  reverted  purely  to  guerrilla  actions  as 
his  primary  mode  of  operations,  he  realized 
that  he  could  not  defeat  and  eject  United 
States  and  Free  World  military  forces  by 
large  unit  operations.  He  was  sufficiently  flex- 
ible to  hit  at  times  and  places  of  his  choos- 
ing and  under  circumstances  that  offered  a 
good  probability  of  success.  In  1966  the  ene- 
my's unit  integrity  had  not  been  destroyed, 
nor  had  his  logistic  capablUtles  fallen  below 
those  needed  to  continue  the  war. 

The  Communists  avoided  major  contact, 
using  their  sanctuaries,  fighting  defensively 
when  forced  to  do  so,  and  attempting  to  re- 
build and  reinforce  for  operations  at  an 
opportune  time.  Tactical  guerrilla  warfare 
was  intensified  without  fragmenting  main 
force  units  or  discarding  plans  for  their 
buildup  and  use.  Hanoi  continued  the  high 
rate  of  infiltration  of  Regular  troops  to 
replace  losses  and  to  augment  units  in  the 
field.  Enemy  strategy  hinged  on  continu- 
ing the  war  in  the  hope  of  outlasting  our  de- 
termination. 

Another  element  of  the  Communists' 
basic  strategy  was  a  propaganda  campaign 
directed  at  Increasing  both  domestic  and 
International  pressure  on  the  United  States 
Government  to  stop  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  to  settle  on  terms  favorable 
to  the  enemy. 

By  mid-1967  the  combination  of  military 
operations  against  the  enemy  in  all  areas 
forced  him  to  reassess  his  situation  In  Ught 
of  his  deteriorating  military  position.  He 
was  no  longer  capable  of  military  victory. 
There  were  significant  Increases  In  the 
strength  and  capabilities  of  Allied  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  and  combat  operations 
were  expanded  accordingly.  Our  operations, 
supported  by  close  air  support  and  B-6a 
bomber  strikes.  Increasingly  neutralized 
enemy  base  areas,  located  and  destroyed 
the  supplies  on  which  the  enemy  depended, 
and  drove  him  into  sparsely  populated  re- 
gions where  food  was  scarce.  The  overall 
military  trend  In  1967  In  enemy  losses— 
those  killed,  wounded,  and  captured — was 
favorable  to  the  allies,  as  was  the  overall 
trend  In  enemy  defections.  The  number  of 
persons  and  areas  under  Communist  control 
declined  slowly  and  the  number  of  South 
Vietnamese  Impressed  into  Viet  Cong  service 
declined  significantly.  Consequently,  the 
troop  replacement  burden  fell  increasingly 
on  the  North  Vietnamese.  There  was  evi- 
dence of  manpower  problems  in  North  Viet- 
nam, resulting  in  wider  use  of  women  In 
the  labor  force  to  free  men  badly  needed  for 
military  replacements.  Shortages  of  food, 
material,  and  medical  supplies  were  taking 
their  toll.  Morale  and  combat  effectiveness 
deteriorated  In  some  of  their  units,  especial- 
ly those  in  Isolated  areas. 

In  1987  the  enemy  did  not  win  a  major 
battle  In  South  Vietnam.  Many  of  his  main 
force  units  had  been  driven  to  positions  across 
the  Laos  and  Cambodia  borders  where  they 
took  advantage  of  sanctuaries  for  protec- 
tion and  supply,  in  much  the  same  way 
they  had  operated  In  1966  when  hard  pressed 
by  our  oombat  forces. 

The  Communist  strategy  continued  to  re- 
flect an  effort  to  draw  Allied  forces  into  re- 
mote areas,  especially  those  areas  adjacent 
to  border  sanctuaries,  leaving  populated 
areas  unprotected.  This  enaUed  enemy  local 
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»nd  guerrilla  forces  to  harass,  attack,  and 
generally  impede  government  efforts. 
Through  these  means  the  Viet  Cong  con- 
tinued to  exert  a  significant  influence  over 
urge  portions  of  the  population.  Althou^ 
enemy  capabUitles  were  at  times  formidable 
in  local  areas,  they  were  never  overpowering. 
Through  careful  exploitation  of  the  enemy's 
vulnerabilities  and  the  application  of  our  su- 
perior firepower  and  mobility,  we  were  able 
to  prevent  him  from  making  any  spectacular 
gain  in  South  Vietnam  In  1967. 

During  1967  the  air  and  naval  campaign 
jgalnst  North  Vietnam  continued  to  be  an 
element  of  our  strategy  in  which  we  had  the 
Initiative.  We  continued  to  press  this  advan- 
tage. There  was  no  doubt  that  our  past  ef- 
forts had  hurt  North  Vietnam  and  that  con- 
tinued support  of  the  war  In  South  Vietnam 
vas  causing  severe  hardships.  From  a  purely 
military  view,  additional  operational  latitude 
for  air  and  naval  forces  would  have  enabled 
the  execution  of  campaigns  against  North 
Vietnam  which  would  have  brought  about  a 
more  rapid  deterioration  of  the  enemy's  total 
war-supporting  structure.  If  more  effective 
ctirtallment  of  the  Communist  war  effort  had 
been  achieved  by  drains  on  their  resources, 
the  result  would  have  loeen  a  steady  reduc- 
tion of  Insurgency  and  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam. 

In  coordination  with  our  military  opera- 
tions, the  task  of  nation  building  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  struggle, 
received  its  full  share  of  attention.  True, 
progress  often  was  Interrupted  by  enemy  at- 
tacks or  harassment,  but  the  demonstration 
of  government  concern  and  aid  for  every  vil- 
lage and  hamlet  in  South  Vietnam  remained 
the  aim.  Efforts  In  this  regard  were  not  new. 
The  French  attempted  agroville*  in  the  1960'8 
and  the  Diem  regime  tried  a  program  of 
"strategic  hamlets."  These  all  failed  for  many 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  were  failure 
to  base  goals  on  capabilities,  to  plan  realis- 
tically, and  to  take  Into  account  the  Interests 
and  aspirations  of  the  people. 

Subsequent  efforts  at  nation  building  were 
roatt  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  but 
in  1966  growth  was  still  slow  and  painstak- 
ing. Although  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces 
had  the  primary  mission  of  supporting  paci- 
fication, United  States  forces  reinforced 
their  efforts  by  direct  support.  Vietnamese 
Army  units  were  redeployed  and  retrained 
to  support  these  programs,  but  providing  the 
motivation  was  difficult  and  progress  In  ori- 
enting those  forces  was  slow. 

In  1967.  a  new  constitution  was  promul- 
gated and  the  citizens  of  South  Vietnam 
went  to  the  polls  and  elected  a  new  national 
government.  Similarly,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Diem  regime,  repre- 
■entatlve  government  was  Initiated  at  the 
village  and  hamlet  level.  There  were  frag- 
mentary but  nevertheless  encouraging  signs 
that  the  National  Assembly  was  becoming 
constituent  oriented. 

Additionally,  during  1967  there  was  a  re- 
organization and  consolidation  of  United 
Stales  support  of  the  pacification  program. 
As  a  result  the  program  was  buttressed  with 
added  resources,  increased  military  support, 
and  unified  clvll-mUitary  staffing,  thus  cre- 
ating a  single,  forcefully  directed.  United 
States  pacification  support  effort. 

Progress  In  the  war  from  1  January  to 
20  June  1968  can  best  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  enemy's  goals  for  his  1967-68 
winter-spring  campaign.  Sometime  in  mld- 
1967  he  revised  his  strategy  in  order  to  gen- 
erate widespread  internal  uprisings,  cause 
wliolesale  desertions  from  the  ranks  of  South 
Vietnam's  Army,  and  lay  the  groundwork  for 
a  poUtlcal  effort,  including  negotiations, 
along  with  his  military  effort  to  attain  vic- 
tory. The  United  States,  the  Communists 
boped,  faced  with  a  collapalng  ally,  would 
tais  the  determination  to  pursue  the  war. 
To  carry  out  this  new  strategy,  even  larger 
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numbers  of  North  Vietnamese  Regular  Army 
troops  and  a  heavier  volume  of  supplies  and 
equipment  wer«  Infiltrated  Into  South  Viet- 
nam. With  the  approach  of  Tet,  the  Vietnam- 
ese New  Tear  season,  the  Communists  felt 
that  the  time  was  ripe  to  go  all  out.  They 
chose  the  first  day  of  the  Tet  holidays  for 
opening  the  offensive.  Contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectations, the  people  of  South  Vietnam  did 
not  swing  over  to  their  side  and  there  were 
few  defections  from  the  Vietnamese  Army. 
Despite  the  surprise  attack  in  violation  of 
the  C<Mnmunl8ts'  own  truce,  the  Vietnamese 
Army  fought  extremely  well  in  throwing 
back  the  enemy  while  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  assault.  By  coming  out  in  the  open, 
enemy  troops  were  more  vulnerable  to  our 
superior  flrepower.  mobility,  and  flexibility. 
The  result  for  the  enemy  was  extremely  high 
personnel  losses.  However,  the  tempo  of  the 
war  was  Intensifled.  The  enemy  used  new 
Soviet  supplied  rockets  to  Initiate  assaults 
on  Urban  centers,  notably  Hue  and  Saigon, 
which  were  heretofore  relatively  free  from 
attack. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1968,  the 
air  campaign  against  North  Vietnam  was 
hampered  by  the  rainy  monsoon  weather.  As 
a  result,  most  attack  sorties  were  conducted 
against  supply  routes  and  military  instal- 
lations in  southern  North  Vietnam. 

On  1  April  in  a  further  attempt  to  get 
Hanoi  to  the  peace  conference  table,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  stopped  bomb- 
ing attacks  over  the  principal  populated  and 
food-i>roduclng  areas  of  North  Vietnam, 
except  In  the  area  north  of  the  Demllitarteed 
Zone  where  enemy  actions  directly  threatened 
United  States  and  other  Free  World  forces 
in  South  Vietnam.  Militarily,  this  action  re- 
sulted In  further  concentration  of  attack 
sorties  In  southernmost  North  Vietnam, 
primarily  directed  at  traffic  on  roads  and 
trails,  to  try  to  keep  reinforcements  and 
supplies  from  reaching  South  Vietnam  where 
they  would  be  brought  into  l>attle  against 
our  forces.  Politically,  the  President's  action 
brought  the  response  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  they  would  come  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

The  enemy  continued  his  countrywide 
attacks  in  an  attempt  to  give  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  the  world  public  an  Impression 
of  North  Vietnamese  strength  while  ex- 
aggerating the  human  and  material  costs 
of  the  war  to  the  Allied  side.  Our  tactical 
aircraft  and  B-52  bombers  continued  their 
support  of  ground  operations  in  South  Viet- 
nam with  B-52  effort  concentrating  primarily 
on  truck  parks,  storage  areas,  and  troop  con- 
centrations. The  air  effort  further  com- 
pounded the  enemy's  difficulties  In  getting 
supplies  and  equipment  down  the  infiltration 
routes. 

In  early  May  the  Communists  mounted 
further  harassing  attacks  throughout  South 
Vietnam  with  primary  emphasis  on  the 
Saigon  area  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  Because  of  their  earlier  Tet  losses, 
these  attacks  were  not  nearly  as  fierce  or 
well  coordinated  as  the  Tet  offensive.  The  re- 
sults, however,  were  essentially  the  same — 
heavy  losses  for  the  enemy,  a  broadening  of 
the  war  Into  urban  areas,  and  a  quantum 
Jump  In  civilian  casualties.  Still,  the  enemy 
continued  to  reconstitute  and  reposition  his 
forces  for  further  attacks. 

Then  in  late  May  and  early  June  1968  the 
enemy  launched  new  assaults,  particularly 
on  the  city  of  Saigon.  American  military  In- 
stallations and  Vietnamese  government  head- 
quarters seemed  to  be  the  initial  objectives, 
although  again  the  enemy  showed  complete 
disregard  for  the  lives  of  Innocent  South 
Vietnamese  ctvlllanB.  When  these  atta<dcs 
were  blunted,  the  enemy  commenced  a  series 
of  ind  scrlmlnate  rocket  attacks  against  the 
ctvllllan  populace  of  Saigon,  creating  wide- 
spread destruction,  heavy  civilian  casualties, 
and  Increasing  numbers  of  refugees.  These 
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assaults  on  Saigon  obviously  were  designed 
to  Influence  the  talks  that  had  begun  on  13 
May  In  Paris,  where  Hanoi  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  modify  Its  hardline  stand. 

As  of  30  June  our  estimate  Is  that  the 
enemy  does  not  possess  the  means  of  achiev- 
ing military  victory  in  South  Vietnam  but  he 
does  retain  a  dangerous  capability  to  mount 
serious  attacks.  There  Is  no  Indication  that 
he  has  abandoned  his  goal  of  a  unifled  Com- 
munist Vietnam.  Against  the  backdrop  of  the 
Pans  talks,  a  major  victory  would  loom  large. 
The  enemy  no  doubt  remembers  how  well  a 
combined  military  and  poUtlcal  strategy 
worked  for  him  in  Geneva  14  years  ago. 


ACnON  URGED  ON  BEHALF  OP 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  HXW  jnscT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  treatment  of  our  men  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action  In 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  one  of  grave 
concern  to  all  Americans.  Many  orga- 
nizations and  Individuals  have  aided 
in  the  effort  to  secure  humane  oxisid- 
eration  for  the  more  than  1,500  UJB. 
citizens  who  are  held  captive. 

One  of  Uiese  active  organizations  is  the 
American  Legion,  and  on  March  7,  1971, 
the  E^ssex  County,  NJ.,  chapter  of  this 
group  will  sponsor  a  day  of  remembrance 
for  the  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  men  missing  in  action.  This  action 
of  concern  is  one  deserving  of  commen- 
dation and  one  which  I  h(^>e  many  Amer- 
icans will  pursue. 

In  an  effort  to  convince  those  peoples 
of  Southeast  Asia  who  have  taken  cap- 
tive many  American  troops  to  respect  the 
provisioiM  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  I 
have  Joined  in  sponsoring  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
sponsor  and  participate  In  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities  calling  for 
improved  treatment  of  our  men.  This 
resolution  authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  period  of  March  21-27,  1971 
as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for  Pris- 
oners of  War/Missing  in  Action." 

I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  the 
American  Legion  Prisoner  of  War  Prayer 
and  ask  all  to  consider  It  and  then  take 
appropriate  swition  in  an  effort  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  these  Americans  and 
their  families: 

"Lord,  shelter  the  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Open  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  their  captors  that  they  may  be  restored  to 
their  homes  and  loved  (wes. 

"Each  has  carried  the  burden  of  battle. 
Each  has  discharged  an  obligation  to  his 
country.  Each  has  been  subjected  to  hazard, 
pain,  and  Imprisonment  beyond  the  lot  of 
the  soldier. 

"O  Lord,  these  gallant  men  who  bear  so 
great  a  burden  must  not  be  forsaken.  God 
of  Justice  to  whom  we  pray,  thy  compassion 
we  beseech:  Lift  their  burden,  give  them 
strength  and  strike  the  shackles  that  deny 
them  freedom.  Another  great  burden  Is  upon 
the  famiUes  of  these  men.  Give  the  wives, 
chUdren  and  parents  the  comfort  of  knre  in 
these  anxious  days.  Amen." 
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AMPHETAMINE:  A  CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGE  WITH  A  TIME  BOMB 
INSIDE 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    NEW    JKKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
every  other  Member  of  the  Congress,  I 
have  long  been  concerned  with  the  rising 
rate  of  drug  abuse  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  especially  focused  on  ampheta- 
mines, and  similar  central  nervous  sys- 
tem stimulants  such  as  Ritalin,  since  I 
discovered  they  were  being  given  in  mas- 
sive numbers  to  grammar  school  children 
to  modify  behavior.  Among  the  points  I 
made  during  the  House  Privacy  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  into  this  Issue  on  Sep- 
tember 29.  1970,  was  that  encouraging 
children  to  find  their  salvation  in 
"speed"  was  providing  new  recruits  for 
the  drug  culture  In  the  United  States. 

My  able  colleague.  Congressman 
Claude  Pipper,  has  discovered  that  there 
are  8  million  amphetamines  produced  in 
the  United  States  when  their  logical  and 
valid  use  would  call  for  the  production 
of  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  that  amount. 
A  United  Nations  sponsored  interna- 
tional conference  on  psychotropic  drugs 
has  just  called  for  strict  controls  In  this 
area.  Yet,  It  Is  imfortunate  that  these 
drugs  continue  to  be  dispensed  with  little 
or  no  control :  A  fact  made  especially  dis- 
tressing when  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  stated  it  Is  unable  to  account  for  the 
distribution  of  38  percent  of  the  produc- 
tion of  amphetamines. 

If  further  proof  Is  needed  that  am- 
phetamines and  similar  central  nervous 
system  stimulants  must  be  subjected  to 
rigid  controls,  it  is  an  article  In  New  York 
magazine  of  February  8.  1971.  "Doctor 
Feelgood,  Are  You  Sure  It's  All  Right?" 
by  Susan  Wood  dramatizes  In  frighten- 
ing detail  the  unethical  practices  of  a 
handful  of  licensed  medical  personnel  In 
using  these  drugs  to  pander  to  the  self- 
indulgent  desires  of  their  often  unsus- 
pecting clients.  Miss  Wood's  trtily  terrify- 
ing personal  experiences  disclose  yet 
again  that  these  drugs  are  a  national 
threat  and  very  probably  a  national  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  method  to  alleviate 
some  of  this  agony  exists  under  the  Drug 
Abuse  Act  of  1970.  I  call  again  on  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  raise  ampheta- 
mines from  schedule  3  to  schedule  2  and 
thus  permit  America  to  make  a  substan- 
tial step  toward  eliminating  the  abuse  of 
these  drugs.  I  insert  Miss  Wood's  har- 
rowing description  of  one  sispect  of  the 
drug  culture  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
and  I  also  insert  my  letter  to  John  Inger- 
soll.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs : 

DocTOE   FrxiAOOD,   Arx   Yotj  Sttrz  It's  Aia. 

Right? 

(By  SuBan  Wood) 

The  first  Dr.  Peelgoods  practiced  In  Etirope 
in  the  1930s  and  left  their  Imprint  In  the 
annala  of  dubious  medical  practice  by  In- 
jecting amphetamines  Into  the  veins  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Third  Reich.  Their  dladples 
have  since  spread  throughout  the  world. 

Nobody   can   say   exactly   how  many  Dr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Feelgoods  now  practice  In  New  York  City. 
Fashionable  people — that  Is,  those  who  get 
their  names  In  the  papers  from  time  to 
time — seem  to  go  to  Just  four  or  five  of  them. 
Including  one  who  Is  said  by  his  admiring 
patients  to  have  attended  President  Kennedy 
and  some  of  the  nation's  best-known  politi- 
cians, businessmen  and  entertainers. 

Regardless  of  which  Dr.  Feelgood  has  the 
most  prominence  at  the  moment — ^fashions 
change — each  patient,  aglow  with  the  In- 
credible zap  of  his  latest  shot.  Is  sure  bis 
doctor  alone  le  the  real  Dr.  Feelgood.  But 
each  Dr.  Feelgood  has  at  least  two  things  In 
common  with  the  next — a  persuasive  per- 
sonality and  a  lucrative  practice. 

Their  offices  tend  to  be  located  convenient- 
ly close  to  where  the  bulk  of  their  patients 
live — near,  If  not  on.  Park  and  Fifth  Avenues 
from  the  Fifties  to  the  Nineties.  One  Dr. 
Feelgood,  not  unlike  Elizabeth  Arden  and 
Saks,  ran  a  summer  branch  In  the  Hamptons 
for  a  while.  Another  currently  In  vogue  also 
fixes  teeth. 

With  Injections  In  veins  or  buttocks.  Dr. 
Feelgood  can  cure  everything:  the  common 
cold,  pimples.  Infectious  hepatitis.  Impo- 
tence, alcoholism,  heroin  addiction  ...  his 
followers  swear.  They  firmly  believe  their 
doctor  can  delay  aging.  One  Dr.  Feelgood 
claims  dramatic  results  In  cases  of  arthritis 
and  multiple  sclerosis. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  Feelgood  doesnt  pub- 
lish the  kind  of  research  papers  that  enable 
scientists  to  verify  his  work.  Ordinary  doc- 
tors and  scientists  working  to  find  cures  on 
grants  from,  say,  the  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Foundation  or  the  Arthritis  Foundation  are 
not  impressed  with  Dr.  Feelgood's  approach 
and  continue  their  research  along  other  lines. 

The  majority  of  his  practice  flock  to  him 
not  for  the  sake  of  research  but  to  find  relief 
from  what  one  observer  calls  "environmen- 
tal and  executive  diseases."  The  symptoms 
range  from  low-grade  malaise  to  intense 
anxiety.  The  patient  goes  to  him  In  response 
to  an  Inner  call.  Some  go  dally.  Most  go  three 
times  a  week.  Appointments  are  not  neces- 
sary; the  patient  need  only  show  up  dur- 
ing office  hours,  which  tend  to  be  long.  One 
Dr.  Feelgood  has  a  6  a.m.  to  10  a.m.  session 
for  the  early  birds.  Another,  who  caters  to 
a  show-blz  crowd,  has  been  known  to  be  In 
his  office  after  midnight. 

His  patients  are  for  the  most  part  Intelli- 
gent, educated,  talented,  affluent  achievers. 
But  their  very  Intelligence  and  Income  seem 
to  deny  them  the  protection  less  fortunate 
sovUs  get  from  our  medical  watchdogs.  Many 
public  health  officials  think  Dr.  Feelgood's 
practice  Is  questionable,  even  dangerous,  but 
they  don't  appear  to  regard  It  as  an  urgent 
problem.  As  one  public  health  doctor  put  It: 
"It  only  affects  a  small  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation— the  very  rich.  We  can  only  do  so 
much.  Our  priorities  start  with  protecting 
those  who  don  t  know  better,  like  slum  kids 
eating  paint  peelings." 

But  Dr.  Feelgood's  patients  regard  him  as 
an  altruist  ...  a  Dr.  Schweitzer  of  the  ur- 
ban Jungle. 

I  began  to  look  Into  the  Dr.  Feelgood 
phenomenon  several  years  ago  because  I 
thought  he  and  his  patients  added  up  to  a 
good  story  about  a  special  New  York  scene. 
To  get  Into  that  scene  I  would  become  a  pa- 
tient— for  a  few  visits  anyway.  I  realized 
that  this  would  involve  letting  a  doctor  and 
chemicals  play  with  my  psyche  and  my 
health.  A  few  years  earUer  I  might  have 
regarded  this  as  a  violation.  A  few  years 
later  I  would  surely  regard  It  as  a  risk  But 
at  the  time.  I  had  no  special  concern  about 
making  myself  a  guinea  pig.  I  saw  taking 
Dr.  Feelgood's  shots  as  not  only  essential  to 
the  story  but  as  a  chance  to  get  a  better 
notion  of  the  drug  generation,  an  opportu- 
nity at  least,  laggard  that  I  was,  to  have  a 
drug  experience  safely — with  a  doctor  In 
charge.  Also,  I  had  a  lot  of  time  to  try  new 
things;   my  marriage  had  Just  come  apart. 
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New  York  Magazine  underwrote  the  ex- 
pense  of  several  visits  to  three  practltlonen 
I  had  heard  about  through  friends  and  gos- 
sip. Not  long  after  I  began  the  story,  as- 
rangements  were  made  with  the  then  brand- 
new  narcotics  laboratory  of  the  New  York 
County  Medical  Examiner's  office  to  run  testa 
on  me  after  I  received  the  shots. 

My  first  encounter  was  with  a  doct<»  whom 
I  shall  call  Doctor  A.  I  was  taken  by  a  friend, 
a  regtxlar  patient,  who  assured  me  that  Doc- 
tor A's  shots  were  harmless  and  would  merely 
Initiate  me  Into  the  modern  world  and  good 
life  of  the  hip,  the  rich,  and  the  beautiful 
The  only  reason  other  doctors  don't  mete 
out  similar  shots,  my  friend  told  me,  is  that 
conventional  medical  men  are  too  puritanical 
to  dispense  drugs  that  simply  make  you  feel 
good. 

Doctor  A's  office  occupies  about  half  of  the 
ground  floor  of  an  old  mansion.  On  the  street 
near  his  door,  when  I  arrived,  were  a  pair 
of  double-parked  CadUlacs.  One  had  MD. 
plates  and  was,  I  later  learned,  the  doctor's! 
The  other  bad  a  stack  of  parking  tickets 
piled  visibly  on  the  dashboard  Inside  the  car. 
A  policeman  was  placing  yet  another  ticket 
between  the  wiper  and  the  windshield.  The 
scofflaw  Cadillac,  it  turned  out.  belonged  to 
one  of  Doctor  A's  patients,  a  22-year-old  oil 
heir  who  was  then  in  the  doctor's  waiting 
room.  Be  looked  like  a  nervous  little  frog 
decked  out  In  a  superbly  tailored  suit.  He 
and  a  half-dozen  sartorially  splendid  young 
men  formed  a  golden  circle  of  rich  kldi 
aroimd  a  low  Uble.  In  that  group,  too,  were 
two  girls,  one  a  former  fashion  editor,  the 
other  the  youthful  star  of  a  then-current 
Broadway  musical.  They  were  the  other 
halves  of  couples  who  "took  together." 

Beyond  the  fringes  of  that  golden  circle 
were  a  half-dozen  other  patients  scattered  on 
various  chairs  who  looked  quite  different. 
Huddled  Into  herself  was  an  utterly  blank- 
faced  girl,  the  picture  of  alienation,  who.  my 
friend  told  me,  was  a  Playboy  Club  bunny. 
In  a  comer  two  aging  women  wearing  identi- 
cal black  leather  Jackets  out  of  a  42nd  Street 
rough-trade  store,  chlno  slacks,  and  Keds 
sat  on  a  bench  holding  hands.  There  was  also 
a  freaky  mulatto  man  of  Indeterminable  age 
who  upon  entering  pranced  about  the  wait- 
ing room  striking  dueling  poses  with  a  cane 
imtU  a  nurse  appeared  and  shouted  at  him. 
He  responded  by  Instantly  sitting  down,  like 
a  dog  who  had  Just  heard  his  master's  com- 
mand. For  beautiful  people,  Doctor  As  pa- 
tients seemed  a  mixed  bag. 

Perhaps  four  other  patients  were  being 
treated  In  the  examining  rooms,  I  learned, 
while  about  a  dozen  of  us  waited.  After  al- 
most an  hour's  viralt,  a  crisp  nurse  in  starchy 
white,  who  directed  the  flow  from  room  to 
room.  Anally  waved  the  oU  heir,  my  friend, 
and  me  into  one  of  the  treatment  rooms.  We 
perched  on  a  long  examining  table,  our  legs 
dangling,  like  three  kids  on  a  country  fence. 
That  seemed  the  proper  spirit. 

•'Well,  weU,  my  children  ..."  I  heard 
Doctor  A  before  I  saw  him.  My  eyes  had 
been  fixed  on  the  other  of  two  doore  at  op- 
posite ends  of  the  examining  room,  and  when 
I  turned  around,  there  before  me  was  a 
Slenderella  Santa  Claus,  a  cheerful,  well- 
proportioned  man  with  white  hair,  merry 
eyes,  and  an  avuncular  manner.  "Are  you 
about  to  go  off  for  a  nice  weekend? "  he 
said.  And  for  me,  after  being  Introduced, 
there  was  a  gentle  hug. 

I  followed  him  Into  a  large  office  carefully 
done  In  Airport  Modem.  There  he  registered 
no  surprise  when,  although  I  wasn't  fat  In 
the  least.  I  said  that  I  had  come  because  I 
wanted  to  lose  some  weight,  (My  friend  had 
suggested  I  say  this.)  He  waved  me  to  a 
scale  and  noted  my  weight. 

He  then  had  me  take  a  chair  next  to  his 
desk.  He  drew  up  another  chair  to  take  my 
pulse,  blood  pressure,  listen  to  my  heart, 
and  ask  about  my  racial  origins.  Doctor  A 
had  some  Interesting  notions  about  blood.  To 
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have  European  blood  Is  good,  he  said.  East- 
•rn  European  blood  may  be  all  right,  but  not 
io  good  as  German  and  French.  A  Celtic 
gtraln  Is  fraught  with  physiological  peril — a 
weakness  for  alcohol,  the  real  klUer.  Did  I 
drinK,  and  how  much? 

Doctor  A  then  filled  a  large  syringe  with 
t  liquid  mixture  assembled  from  bottles 
clearly  labeled  as  various  vitamins  and  mln- 
fftis.  We  sat  very  close,  my  knees  between 
his.  He  gripped  my  arm  below  the  elbow  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  found  a  vein 
instantly.  I  saw  my  own  blood  float  Into 
the  pink  fluid  In  the  syringe.  Ever  so  slowly, 
he  pushed  the  whole  mixture  Into  my  blood- 
Btream. 

His  large  warm  eyes  looked  deep  Into  mine. 
His  voice  was  gentle.  I  remember  his  saying 
what  a  nice  fellow  the  guy  who  brought  me 
vms.  The  rest  was  lost  to  me  In  the  Incredible 
wsrmth  that  suffused  me,  glowed  within  me, 
and  billowed  against  the  limits  of  my  skin 
and  beyond.  Click  I  Muscles  bunched  at  the 
top  of  my  neck  loosened,  and  now  I  was 
dropping  30  floors  In  the  Pan  Am  elevator 
and  spinning  on  in  an  undulating  thrill 
marked  not  by  fear  but  by  a  kind  of  orgasm. 
By  all  physical  signs  I  was,  as  Masters  and 
Johnson  describe  it,  "on  the  final  plateau  of 
arousal." 

The  syringe  was  empty.  Doctor  A  slowly 
withdrew  It,  and  I  almost  dropped  In  a  slow- 
moving  heap  In  his  arms.  Gently,  gently,  he 
applied  a  small  Band -Aid  to  the  puncture  In 
my  arm  and  retreated  behind  his  desk. 

"lioelng  weight  Is  mostly  a  matter  of  diet," 
he  purred,  "but  this  does  help  a  bit."  He 
looked  at  me  knowingly,  as  if  waiting  for  me 
to  say  something.  It  all  seemed — the  whole 
meaning  of  the  shot — ^brilliantly  clear.  My 
heart  raced. 

"Reward  principle,"  I  said,  feeling  sure  he 
knew  what  I  meant,  "very  clever.  But  my 
heart!  Are  you  sure  it's  all  right?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  replied.  "You're  Just  a  little 
eidted." 

As  I  got  ready  to  leave.  I  blurted  out  some- 
thing that  had  been  gathering  In  my  mind : 
"Are  you  sure  you  are  doing  the  right  thing 
for  all  those  neurotic  kids  out  there?"  Never 
bad  I  felt  so  sure  of  em  Insight,  so  Intelli- 
gent. I  felt  like  Superman,  as  if  I  were  rip- 
ping off  my  tlmld-glrl  disguise  to  reveal  the 
real,  powerful  me.  "Shouldn't  they  be  get- 
ting analyzed  Instead  of  a  shot  In  the  arm?" 
Hardly  stoppilng  for  breath,  I  went  on  about 
how  great  It  feels  and  began  mumbling 
something  about  in  the  long  run,  and  .  .  . 
and  ...  I  was,  in  fact,  running  off  at  the 
mouth. 

Doctor  A  cut  me  off,  saying,  "IVust.  Trust 
Papa.  He  knows  what  he's  dodng.  If  there's 
a  physical  symptom,  there's  a  pbysloal  con- 
dition— and  a  medicine  to  deal  with  It."  He 
gave  me  a  paternal  kiss  on  the  cheek  and  a 
final  word.  "Don't  worry  about  all  this,**  he 
•aid.  "Have  fim  and  111  see  you  when  you 
get  back." 

Time  remained  elusive  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Floating  sensations  alter- 
nated with  moments  of  unprecedented  de- 
cisiveness and  confidence.  Relaxed,  happy,  I 
went  on  a  buying  spree  at  Gucci.  Money 
nteant  practically  nothing.  I  was  absolutely 
sure  I  could  pick  up  extra  free-lance  Jobs  to 
pay  for  anything  I  wanted  to  buy. 

The  sensual  kick  of  the  shot  lasted  only 
about  six  hours.  But  my  euphoria  extended 
through  the  weekend.  I  went  to  Fire  Island. 
I*te  Sunday  night  the  only  adverse  reac- 
tions I  was  aware  of  were  neck  glands  a  bit 
tender  and  a  slight  feeling  of  fatigue.  But 
that  could  have  been  the  late  hours  I  had 
kept  and  the  rigors  of  a  Sunday  night  drive 
from  Long  island  to  Manhattan  in  summer 
tralBc. 

On  Monday,  I  found  myself  seated  once 
"We  on  a  chair  facing  Doctor  A.  He  looked 
Into  my  eyes  and  asked  how  I  felt. 

"Terrific."  I  said. 

"Well,  then,  you  don't  need  anything,"  he 
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replied  evenly.  I  bAd  the  uneasy  feeling  that 
he  could  read  my  mind.  He  seemed  to  sense 
that  I  was  ambivalent  about  continuing.  He 
seemed  to  want  me  to  express  more  eagerness 
before  he  would  suggest  doing  anything 
more.  I  wanted  more,  but  I  also  liked  the 
idea  of  Just  dropping  the  whole  thmg.  I 
suppose  I  Just  looked  slightly  dumfounded. 

"I  see  people  who  drink  a  lot  and  exhaust 
themselves,"  he  said,  without  any  further 
prompting.  "Some  are  alcoholics,  some  have 
been  drug  addicts,  some  over-eat.  Most  over- 
Indulge  in  many  ways  and  all  abuse  their 
bodies. 

"All  this,"  he  went  on,  with  a  casual  wave, 
almost  a  salute,  to  his  office,  "helps  them, 
but  I  do  more  than  simply  help  medically. 
I'm  like  a  conscience  for  my  patients.  I 
scold  them.  I  make  them  adhere  to  at  least 
one  discipline — coming  here  within  the  pre- 
scribed hours.  I  talk  to  them  and  listen  to 
their  troubles.  One  patient  was  punishing 
himself  for  being  a  homosexual  and  I  en- 
couraged him  to  admit  to  It  and  value  him- 
self anyway.  I'm  not  like  Doctor [an- 
other Feelgood],  who  ts  evil.  He  addicts  his 
patients  to  things.  I  don't." 

I  was  puzzled.  I  said,  "Are  you  saying  you 
don't  use  .  .  ." 

"I  give  amphetamines  when  I  think  It  nec- 
essary," he  Interjected  smoothly,  "but  not  all 
the  time."  Re  seemed  suddenly  to  remember 
all  the  patients  In  his  waiting  room.  With 
the  Impatience  one  might  show  with  naugh- 
ty children  pestering  for  ice  cream,  he 
blurted:  "Oh,  It's  always  one  thing  or  an- 
other. First  it  was  pot  they  wanted,  and  now 
it's  meth.  This  fuss  over  It  is  a  lot  of  non- 
sense. All  It  does  Is  make  them  feel  a  little 
stimulated." 

As  he  talked,  he  was  ushering  me  out  of 
his  office.  He  clearly  had  no  Intention  of  giv- 
ing me  another  shot.  He  had  sensed  my 
wariness.  A  good  patient,  I  began  to  think, 
wouldn't  have  felt  terrific  by  Monday. 

I  began  speaking  to  friends  about  the  shots. 
I  was  astonished  to  learn  how  many  not  only 
had  heard  about  them,  but  had  actually  ex- 
perienced them. 

There  seemed  to  be  two  groups.  One  was 
composed  of  middle-aged,  old-guard  intel- 
lectuals, who  said  they  had  gone  to  a  Dr. 
Feelgood  for  their  work,  to  get  more  work 
out  of  their  brains.  Few  of  them  seemed 
aware,  or  would  admit  that  the  shots  were  a 
turn -on. 

But  the  second  group,  an  under-30  crowd, 
thought  of  their  doctors  mainly  as  a  legal 
Boiirce  for  ssappo  highs — the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain where  establishment  and  hip  meet. 
Their  elders  talked  mainly  of  the  vitamin 
Ing^redlents  of  the  shots  that  promoted 
health,  work  and  other  virtues.  The  younger 
speedsters  talked  mainly,  excitedly,  about 
the  amphetamine  content  of  each  syringe. 
The  vitamin  or  other  content  mattered.  If  It 
mattered  at  all,  only  as  they  speculated  on 
its  ability  to  provide  new  kicks.  Regardless 
of  age,  they  all  saw  the  shots  as  tomorrow's 
medicine  here  today  and  a  mind- expanding 
extravaganza  that  had  to  be  good,  for  It  was 
medldne. 

I  decided  to  go  on  with  the  reporting.  This 
wasn't  Just  a  story  about  some  rlch-kld  speed 
freaks  getting  legal  Jolts.  It  was  about  some 
of  New  York's  most  attractive  and  accom- 
plished people  developing  a  habit.  If  I  was  to 
return  to  Doctor  A  and  get  to  others,  however, 
my  editors  and  I  decided  that  for  my  own 
protection,  for  reasons  of  both  health  and 
law,  some  tests  should  be  run  to  determine 
what  I  was  gettnlg  in  my  shots.  If  I  were 
to  report  that  there  was  amphetamine  In  a 
shot  I  had  received,  I  had  better  be  able  to 
prove  It.  The  drug  had  only  recently  been 
placed  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's dsmgerous  drug  list.  Tests  for  vitamin 
and  hormone  levels.  It  turned  out,  were  stag- 
geringly expensive  and  not  especially  reliable. 
However,  reliable  tests  to  determine  the 
presence     of     narcotics,     barbiturates     and 
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amphetamines  were  available.  Ilierefore, 
urine  specimens  were  analysed  from  time  to 
time  at  the  Medical  Examiner's  toxicology 
lab  on  First  Avenue  and  Slat  Street,  cou- 
sldM-ed  one  of  the  best  In  the  country. 

"Of  oourae  I'll  take  care  of  you,"  Doctor 
A  said  with  fatherly  warmth  when  I  saw  him 
again.  "1  thovight  you  dldnt  want  me."  This 
time  when  the  needle  pierced  my  flesh  I 
momentarily  feared  that  I  was  starting  some- 
thing I  might  never  want  to  stop  but  .  .  .  Oh ! 
there  was  that  fantastic  warmth  spreading 
through  me  again. 

I  had  planned  to  stop  In  two  weeks.  But  I 
had  a  sudden  bout  of  Intestinal  trouble  that 
could  be  cured,  EHsctor  A  told  me,  by  dally 
shots  during  a  two-week  period.  There  were 
other  odds  and  ends  of  medical  problems  that 
I  ordinarily  might  have  brought  to  my  own 
doctor,  but  I  would  think,  "What  the  hell, 
for  the  same  price  I  can  feel  great  Immedi- 
ately." 

There  were  days,  including  one  gloomy 
Sunday,  when  I  felt  down.  A  few  drinks 
might  have  been  the  conventlonsil  recourse, 
but  It  was  Just  as  easy  to  hop  Into  a  cab  and 
visit  Doctor  A  and  have  him  take  care  of  It. 
All  told,  through  a  90-day  period,  I  had  22 
Injections. 

During  those  three  months,  I  never  knew 
exactly  what  went  into  each  Injection  cock- 
tail. But  the  Injectables  were  clearly  labeled 
and  stacked  In  large  supply  In  each  of 
Doctor  A's  examining  and  treatment  rooms. 
Massed  and  ready  for  use  on  all  the  work 
tables  were  hormones,  vitamin  B  complexes, 
vitamin  C,  Iron,  calcium  gluconate,  procaine 
hydrochloride,  the  anti-depressant  Tofranil, 
Benadryl,  and  methamphetamine.  A  toxlcol- 
oglst  I  later  consulted  told  me  that  meth- 
amphetamine, calcium  gluconate,  and  pro- 
caine hydrochloride  are  valued  in  some 
quarters  for  their  ability  to  create  sensations 
of  euphoria. 

Of  six  shots  I  had  tested  in  the  three 
months,  two  proved  positive  for  ampheta- 
mine, another  showed  an  Indication  of  It. 
and  three  showed  none  present.  (The  tests  on 
barbiturate  and  narcotic  content  were  nega- 
tive.) The  fact  that  no  meth  showed  up  In  a 
test  did  not  preclude  the  poeslbUity  that 
there  was  some  In  that  shot.  ToxlcologisU 
say  there  is  a  15  per  cent  chance  of  error  In 
such  tests.  Moreover,  the  body  can  metabolize 
enough  of  the  drug  to  prevent  detection  of 
small  amounts. 

Doctor  A  was  not  a  cold  clinician.  We 
woiild  exchange  confldencea  all  the  time, 
the  doctor  and  me.  He  would  tell  me  of 
small  burdens  and  minor  Irritations,  or  of 
petty  betrayals  and  his  transient  losses  of 
faith  in  people.  I  had  the  same  kind  of 
problems  and  found  Mtn  utterly  sympathlc. 

When  I  was  sloppy,  he  would  suggest  ten- 
derly that  I  tidy  up — such  a  pity  for  a  pretty 
girl  not  to  look  her  best.  He  would  tell  stories 
and  jokes  whose  moral  was  that  life  should 
be  enjoyed.  The  perfect,  permissive  father. 

And  I  came  to  sample  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
patients — the  early  morning  people  in  the  6 
to  10  ajn.  session,  the  lunch-time  crowd 
between  11  a.m.  and  2,  and  the  sunset  ones 
from  6  to  8  p.m. 

The  early  crowd  was  older,  more  dour.  Ex- 
cept for  the  occasional  Jet-set  type  getting 
an  eye-opener.  It  could  be  any  doctor's  wait- 
ing room.  The  early  faces  were  tense,  middle- 
aged,  New  York-gray.  Lunch-time  patients 
were  a  mixed  bag,  dominated  by  those  rich 
kids  I  met  on  my  first  visit — though  I  began 
to  note  an  occasional  mink-coated  middle- 
aged  weight-loser  and  an  occasional  fat  kid. 

But,  ah,  the  sunset  people!  Here  was  the 
velvet  undergroTind  swathed  In  mind-blow- 
ing pajama  suits,  thrift-shop  wonderments, 
blg-knlfe  ties,  antique  shoes,  the  hairdo  of 
the  moment.  "If  this  creep  doesn't  hurry," 
one  Impatient  velvet  undergrounder  once 
muttered  to  another,  "we're  going  to  miss 
the  next  one."  On  with  It,  on  with  It,  the 
undergrounders  would  wish  mightily,  i^>par- 
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•ntly  niAhlDg  from  on«  olBc«  to  the  next  to 
double  and  triple  the  ante,  ruahlng,  ruablng. 
Providing  a  sympathetic  ear,  some  encour- 
agtng  words,  a  place  to  go  at  Just  the  right 
time,  Dr.  Feelgood  has  probably  saved  some 
lonely  soul  from  suicide  or  at  least  the  pain- 
ful thoughts  of  It.  I  began  to  think.  I  would 
not  be  surprised  If  Doctor  A  in  particular 
had  saved  some  foolish  patients  from  inad- 
vertent suicide — an  accidental  overdose  of  a 
self-administered  drag. 

If  Doctor  A  finds  In  his  work  any  special 
reward,  apart  from  money.  It  may  well  be  the 
knowledge  that  he  does  help  where,  perhaps, 
no  one  else  will.  Most  conventional  doctors, 
I  think,  would  regard  his  kind  of  patient  as 
a  nuisance.  As  a  further  reward,  there  may 
be  pleasure  in  having  an  interesting  group 
of  patients,  even  same  with  social  cachet. 
Toward  these  latter  Doctor  A  seemed  to  feel 
a  special  closeness.  Even  if  he  didn't  know 
them  personally,  Doctor  A  seemed  to  regard 
any  old-line  rich  family  as  part  of  his  flock. 
Their  black  sheep  were  hU  special  care.  He 
often  referred  to  the  Times  society  page. 
"If  only  they  had  sent  him  to  me  I  could 
have  saved  him,"  Doctor  A  said  one  day, 
commenting  on  one  wealthy  young  man  who 
got  involved  in  a  messy  death  caused  by  a 
drug  overdose. 

My  only  problem — which  I  certainly  didnt 
notice  at  the  time — was  that  I  was  happily 
floating  along  doing  nothing  about  some  real 
problems.  There  was  a  divorce  I  had  meant  to 
get  months  ago.  I  was  keyed  up  with  energy, 
full  of  smiles  and  laughter,  which  would 
give  way  to  feelings  of  depression.  But  my 
happiness,  sadness,  and  even  my  occasional 
periods  of  intense  activity  were  unfocused 
states  of  being.  I  could  swing  a  broom  or 
focus  my  camera  with  the  same  seal.  I  seemed 
to  drift.  A  rude  awakening  came  with  the 
bill.  I  bad  already  spent  far  more  at  his  office 
than  I  had  expected  to  spend  to  research  all 
three  doctors.  And  that  line  at  the  top — "pe- 
riod of  treatment  covered" — that  was  the 
first  time  I  realized  I  had  been  going  to 
Doctor  A  for  three  months. 

I  got  the  divorce.  I  became  grimly  deter- 
mined to  get  on  to  the  other  two  doctors  on 
mr  list  with  a  maximum  of  three  visits  each. 
I  really  wanted  to  chuck  the  whole  thing,  but 
flnlshing  this  story  became  a  matter  of 
honor,  a  test  of  professionalism. 

Plctvtre  a  gallery  of  modem  art  in  some 
fcushlonable  quarter.  Bamboo  benches  ele- 
gantly upholstered  In  bright  orange.  Beatles 
and  Bach  and  B«ach  Boys  and  Scarlatti  on 
tapes.  And,  oh  yes,  a  half-dozen  paintings. 
Enormous  canvases,  they  were — Pilgrim  fa- 
thers among  riotous  nudes,  splashes  of  black 
and  white  colliding  with  flesh  pink,  authority 
enmeshed  In  sensuality.  The  people  In  the 
waiting  room  of  the  physician  I  shall  call 
Doctor  B  might  debate  the  meaning  of  these 
paintings  with  as  much  ease  and  interest 
as  they  might  an  Allen  Olnsberg  pwem,  the 
politics  of  Carter  Burden,  the  value  of  smok- 
ing pot,  or  their  identities.  Doctor  B  told 
me  his  offices  had  evolved  into  a  forum  for 
the  exchange  of  Ideas.  These  paintings  were 
one  of  many  changing  exhibits.  Often,  Doctor 
B  would  Invite  a  guitarist  to  play  In  the 
waiting  room.  The  doctor  was  creating  "a 
nev  medical  environment,"  a  sort  of  pilot 
model  for  what  he  hoped  to  develop  into  a 
preventive  medicine  center. 

But  when  I  entered  that  office  there  were 
only  a  couple  of  thin  young  men  in  shooting 
goggles,  an  obviously  rich  ( Hermte  and  Gucci 
everything)  but  very  fat  young  girl,  and  an 
undistinguished  photographer's  model — to  be 
expected,  as  I  knew  one  leading  model  agency 
£ant  some  skinny  girls  here  to  get  skinnier 
.still. 

My  appointment  was  for  2  p.m.,  and  I  was 
on  time.  After  a  mere  half  hour,  alp  service 
compared  to  the  usual  wait  at  Doctor  A's,  I 
was  uahered  Into  Doctor  B's  office,  a  cool 
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gray,  white,  and  glass  room,  super-mod  a 
Playboy  version  of  a  bachelor  study.  The  doc- 
tor, a  short  puckish  ash-blond  with  blue 
eyes,  made  me  take  a  chair  facing  him  across 
the  Parsons  table  that  served  as  his  desk. 
Leaning  back  In  his  chair,  lighting  a  ciga- 
rette, he  bluntly  asked  who  bad  sent  me.  I 
named  a  fashion  model,  a  friend  of  mine. 

"Ah  yes,"  he  said  "then  you  know  about 
the  shots." 

"Well,  not  fully,"  I  said.  Would  they  make 
me  smarter,  sexier,  more  dynamic? 

"You'll  feel  your  body  more,  oi  course,  but 
the  rest  depends  on  where  your  head  Is." 

He  spoke  in  that  plain  undramatic  way  a 
personnel  director  of  a  large  corporation 
might  in  explaining  a  routine  job  to  a  trainee. 
"One  patient,"  he  continued  smoothly,  "tells 
me  he  sees  people  with  greater  clarity.  He 
says  he  sees  right  through  their  heads.  Shots 
won't  make  you  pc^icularly  happier  or  sad- 
der but  Just  intensify  whatever  mood  you're 
In.  They  will  help  you  organize  your  think- 
ing. The  treatment  for  you  would  run  for 
three  weeks,  three  times  a  week.  [  "Treatment 
for  what?"  I  almost  blurted  out.)  There's  also 
a  weight-losing  program,  but  that's  a  little 
dlfffrent." 

Leaning  over  the  waist-high  book  shelves 
along  one  wall,  my  bottom  exposed,  I  ac- 
cepted a  fast  intramuscular  Injection.  It 
was  a  small  needful,  Injected  matter-of-fact- 
ly.  He  bad  not  taken  a  blood  sample,  had 
not  taken  my  blood  presexire,  bad  not  list- 
ened to  my  heartbeat,  or  anything  else.  He 
was  hip.  We  both  knew  I  was  not  there  for 
my  yearly  check-up.  Because  the  shot  was 
Intramuscular,  I  bad  no  Immediate  reaction. 
Just  a  quick  heart  beat  in  anticipation  of 
wonders  to  come. 

His  receptionist  told  me  I  bad  to  pay  be- 
fore leaving :  $00  for  the  three-week  program. 
Couldn't  I  be  billed?  No.  Then  could  I  pay 
In  installment?  Sure.  Ten  dollars,  please. 

As  I  wrote  a  check,  a  lanky  young  man  was 
walking  out  I  caught  up  to  him  at  the  door 
and  asked  chummily:  "How  do  you  like  the 
shots?" 

"I  don't  take  them  anymore,"  he  said.  "I'm 
here  because  of  an  allergy." 

"Oh?  Is  be  good  on  that?" 

"Do  you  think  I'd  come  here  if  there  was 
something  wrong?"  he  said.  "I  Just  came  to 
get  the  name  of  a  specialist." 

For  stimulating  Intellectual  productivity, 
Doctor  B's  shots  hadn't  worked  any  better, 
or  worse,  than  Doctor  A's.  But  the  crash- 
down  was  definitely  worse  than  anything  I 
had  known  before.  Tense,  Irritable.  I  crashed 
into  a  fit  of  melancholia  and  found  myself 
crying  over  inconsequential  problems.  But 
within  a  day  or  so  I  was  back  to  my  old  self 
and.  In  fact,  feeling  quite  relaxed  and 
cheerful. 

I  had  pretty  much  forgotten  about  the 
crash  period  when  I  went  back  about  a  week 
later.  This  time  the  nurse,  not  the  doctor, 
wielded  the  needle.  I  wondered  whether  I 
could  influence  the  dosage.  "The  first  shot 
didn't  energize  me  enough,"  I  said.  Could 
she  alter  the  formula? 

She  warned  that  It  wasn't  a  good  Idea  to 
put  too  much  of  the  "adrenal  stimulant "  In 
the  cocktail,  but  she  said  she  would  add  a  bit 
more.  I  paid  the  $10. 

It  was  now  about  11:30  ajn.  and  I  had 
a  lunch  appointment  with  an  attractive  man 
Am  lunoh  progreaaed,  I  felt  a  new  wave  of  on- 
ruiOilng  sansuallty.  But  was  It  the  shot  or 
wtts  it  the  man?  Would  the  sensation  be  the 
game  In  the  company  ot  this  man  even 
without  the  shot?  In  the  confusion.  I  felt  my 
research  experiment  toppling.  I  didn't  return 
for  my  third  shot.  Teeta  on  the  two  shots 
I  had  taken  showed :  Barbiturates — negative; 
narcotics  —  negative;  methamphetamlne  — 
positive. 

That  small  taste  of  Doctor  B's  medicine 
seemed  to  be  all  the  research  I  could  stand 
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at  his  hands.*  I  was  now  ready  to  visit 
the  most  celebrated— indeed,  fabled— Dr 
Feelgood  of  them  aU,  the  one  reputed  to 
have  treated  Presidents,  a  princess,  a  con- 
gressman,  and   even   Eddie   Fisher. 

Doctor  C,  as  I  shall  call  him.  doesn't  gee 
Just  anybody.  To  be  accepted  as  a  patient 
those  in  the  know  said,  I  would  have  to 
offer  credentials  and  prove  my  sincerity,  i 
sent  him  letters  of  recommendation,  tear 
sheets  of  my  best  work  as  a  photograplier 
and  a  fawning  letter  expressing  my  ad- 
miration for  the  great  work  I  had  heard 
he  had  done.  I  pursued  him  for  three 
months.  Finally,  I  was  granted  an  appoint- 
ment. 

Doctor  C'B  small  waiting  room:  A  pay 
phone  on  the  wall,  a  desk  cluttered  with 
papers  and  a  tray  of  gummy  brown  in- 
Jectables  in  sealed  bottles,  a  badly  groomed 
receptionist  who  turned  out  to  be  an  un- 
employed actress.  No  Eddie  Fisher,  no  in- 
ternational  royalty  in  sight.  Just  a  kid  In 
a  wheelchair  who  really  looked  sick,  some 
menopausal  ladles,  and  several  pot-bellied 
Intellectual-looking  men  in  their  middle 
years.  The  atmosphere  was  homey,  one  big 
aging  family  offering  to  get  sandwiches  for 
one  another,  drop  dimes  in  p«u-king  meter*, 
or  comfort  one  poor  lady  retching  into  her 
handkerchief. 

After  a  two-hour  wait,  I  was  led  by  a 
nurse  to  a  small  examining  room  whew 
she  took  a  blood  sample  and  my  blood 
pressure.  (Several  weeks  earlier  I  had  for- 
warded, at  Doctor  C's  request,  a  rather  full 
medical  history.)  She  then  brought  me  Into 
the  doctor's  office-examining  room-labora- 
tary.  A  beam  of  ultra-violet  light  shot 
through  a  chunk  of  quartz  formed  strange 
wavy  patterns  on  the  celling.  Tall  piles 
of  dog-eared  papers  everywhere.  Odd  bits 
of  what  appeared  to  be  magnetic  sculp- 
tures, with  pieces  of  dark  metal  clinging 
together.  Thick  objects  wrapped  in  velvet. 
tied  with  string.  Bottles  and  vials  rising 
to  the  celling  on  long  shelves. 

In  the  midst  of  the  clutter  sat  a  man  In  a 
rumpled  white  shirt,  hunched  over  some- 
thing, his  back  toward  me.  "Sit,"  he  said, 
without  turning  around,  and  he  pointed  to 
a  small  stool.  Then  be  wheeled  his  chair 
around.  His  shoes  were  cracked.  His  worn 
blue  trousers,  with  faded  patches  from 
knees  to  pockets,  looked  as  If  he  habitually 
wiped  them  with  hands  smeared  with  chemi- 
cals. His  shirt  was  open  at  the  neck,  the 
sleeves  casually  rolled  to  the  elbows.  One 
rolled  sleeve  had  a  large  fresh  blot  of  what 
appeared  to  be  blood  on  it  where  It  touched 
his  skin.  n«m  wrists  to  elbows,  where  hts 
sleeves  cut  off  the  view,  the  skin  of  both 
inner  forearms  was  marked  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  needle  tracks — tiny  scabs,  very 
close  together. 

"Look I"  he  said,  peering  at  me  as  he  gath- 
ered up  a  pile  of  snapshots  from  a  work 
table.  "Look  I"  he  repeated,  reaching  for  a 


'Some  months  later,  the  story  not  yet 
finished,  I  thought  I  would  check  some 
points  with  another  visit  to  Doctor  B.  But 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  His  New  York 
number  viras,  as  the  girls  at  the  phone 
company  say,  temporarily  disconnected,  and 
there  was  no  longer  a  listing  for  his  office 
In  the  Hamptons.  Some  people  said  he  was 
dead.  I  recently  learned,  however,  that  he 
is  alive  and  well.  I  called  on  him,  not  as 
a  patient,  but  as  a  Journalist.  He  told  me 
he  had  given  up  his  practice  and  his  hope 
of  creating  a  "new  medical  environment." 
He  discovered,  he  said,  that  he  couldn't 
trust  his  patients.  "They  had  no  responsi- 
bility." But  he  still  beUeves  in  his  injec- 
tions. He  said  the  next  thing  he'd  like  to 
work  on  is  a  "blo-cbemical  approach  to 
sex"  with  "carefully  selected,  responsible 
patients." 
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yelvet-wrapped  club  of  some  sort.  A  twisted 
piece  of  rusted  metal  dangled  from  the  velvet 
^A  apparently  held  by  magnetism.  When 
he  tried  to  pull  the  bit  off,  it  fell  out  of  his 
grasp  and  clanged  to  the  floor.  I  picked  it 
up  for  him  and  he  shoved  it  on  the  table. 
"Look I"  he  said  again,  and  he  began  rubbing 
ta  ordinary  color  snapshot. 

The  photograph  showed  Doctor  C  and  a 
middle-aged  lady  sitting  on  a  terrace  in  what 
appeared  to  be  a  vacation  spot.  In  front  of 
tnem  were  some  half-eaten  papayas.  Behind 
tbem  was  a  clutter  of  palm  trees  and.  In  the 
far  background,  an  overexposed  body  of  pale 
green  water.  Rub,  rub,  rub,  rub. 

"Look  now!"  he  said  excitedly.  "Three  di- 
mensions!" He  looked  expectantly  at  me  as  I 
stared  at  the  photograph.  The  color  might 
have  become  a  bit  richer,  if  one  wanted  to  be 
friendly  about  it,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  be 
three  dimensional  at  all. 

"My,"  I  said,  "the  colors  certainly  do  seem 
a  bit  rlched."  I  waant  ready  to  lie,  but  I 
wasn't  ready  to  fail  any  sincerity  test  either. 

"Yes,  I  can  bring  the  color  out,"  he  said. 
"You  bring  your  bad  photos  to  me.  I  can  fix." 
He  rubbed  now  over  a  pinkish  flower  and  it 
certainly  appeared  to  get  redder.  He  began 
rubbing  another  snapshot. 

"Now  do  you  see  three  dimensions?"  be 
demanded.  Well,  frankly,  no,  I  said.  Help- 
fully, I  told  him  that  I  had  often  rubbed 
color  Polaroids  Just  after  they  were  devel- 
oped and  the  heat  did  bring  out  the  more 
slowly  developing  tones. 

"Look  again,"  he  demanded  Impatiently. 
This  time  he  took  a  picture  of  an  atomic 
explosion  out  of  a  magazine  and  he  began 
rub-rubbing  again.  He  can't  get  anything 
out  of  a  magazine  photo,  I  thought.  "Look!" 
he  said,  holding  it  up.  "Well?  Well?"  he 
demanded. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "It  does  bring  things  out 
a  bit." 

His  heavy,  lined  face  relaxed  a  bit. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Why  are  you  here?" 

"Well,  I  heard  a  lot  about  you  and  I'm, 
well.  Interested  In  your  approach  to  medi- 
cine." 

'Tes,  yes.  You  wanted  to  see  the  great 
man.  What  else?" 

"Well,  I'm  tired  a  lot  and  feel  depressed, 
and  since  my  divorce  I  don't  have  much  in- 
terest in  things." 

"Your  'wells'  tell  me  more  than  everything 
else  you've  aald.  Do  you  have  a  boy  friend?  " 

"Not  really." 

"Why  not?  You  should.  Do  you  drink?" 

"Well,  yes." 

"You're  a  driink,  aren't  you?" 

"No,  I  drink,  but  ..." 

"I  think  you  drink  too  much.  No,  you 
can't  drink  and  come  to  me.  You  must  stop. 
Have  you  ever  been  to  a  psychoanalyst?" 

"Yes." 

"No,  it  doesn't  work.  Have  you  ever  been 
to  a  doctor  who  g^ve  you  shots?" 

"Yes." 

"Why  didn't  you  continue?" 

"It  was  In  Europe,"  1  lied. 

"Who?" 

I  named  someone  in  England  I'd  heard 
about. 

"Yes,  I've  beard  about  him.  Did  you  like 
it?" 

"Yes." 

"You  look  sneaky.  You  keep  things  back. 
Tou're  not  telling  me  everything.  You  don't 
tell  yourself  everything." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  His  eyes  seemed 
to  be  penetrating  my  mind.  Should  I  leave 
quietly? 

"All  right,"  be  said  at  last.  "If  you  come 
to  me,  you  stop  drinking.  If  not,  I  dont  see 
yeu.  You  cannot  drink  with  these  shots.  You 
eome  to  me  for  a  while,  then  I  teach  you  to 
five  them  to  yourself." 

I  was  soon  lying  on  the  examining  table 
watching  him,  still  sitting  in  his  office  chair, 
wheel  himself  to  the  racks  of  injectables  in 
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small  vials.  He  would  rub  his  Jowls,  hold  a 
vial  up  to  the  light.  I  would  see  a  brilliant 
flash  of  green  or  purple  light  reflecting  off 
precious  stones  that  were  in  the  vials.  He 
seized  one  vlal,  then  another,  extracting 
some  liquid  each  time  Into  a  small  disposable 
syringe.  In  the  process,  he  knocked  a  bottle 
to  the  floor  and  simply  left  It  there. 

"Why  do  you  wear  glasses?"  he  demanded. 
'Take  them  off  and  you'll  be  able  to  see." 
He  was  standing  over  me  with  a  small 
syringe.  "Take  off  your  glasses  and  roll  on 
your  side."  He  gave  my  bottom  an  intra- 
muscular shot.  "Don't  you  do  it  l.v.?"  I  asked, 
surprised  he  didn't  use  a  vein.  "That's  the 
other — I'm  not  so  sure  I  believe  in  them  any 
more.  Oive  me  your  arm."  He  found  a  vein 
easily  and  gave  me  another  shot.  It  was  like 
that  flrst  time  with  Doctor  A. 

"What  do  you  feel?" 

"Like  I've  Just  made  love." 

"Some  people  say  they  feel  that,"  he  said, 
smiling.  Then  he  abruptly  pushed  an  eye 
chart  up  close  to  my  nose,  much  too  close 
for  me  to  read  it.  "Take  it,"  he  ordered. 
"Read!  Read  I"  He  seemed  to  speak  mainly  in 
the  imperative  mood. 

"Read!"  he  said,  guiding  the  chart  by  pull- 
ing my  hands  about  two  feet  away  from  my 
eyes. 

"I  can't.  It's  upside  down."  We  turned  it 
right  and,  yes,  I  could  read  it  without  glasses. 
A  slight  Improvement,  maybe. 

"Your  vision  will  improve,"  he  said.  Then 
he  stared  at  me,  quietly,  and  it  seemed  a 
most  relaxing  way  to  pass  the  time.  "You're 
embarassed  about  something,"  he  said  after 
a  long  pause.  "You're  hiding  something." 
Another  long  pause.  Then  he  picked  up  some 
bars  that  had  bits  of  metal  clinging  to  tbem. 
"Stand  and  hold,"'  he  said.  Indicating  the  eye 
chart.  He  passed  the  bars  back  and  forth  over 
my  head,  and  he  asked  me  to  say  when  my 
vision  was  clearest.  But  I  perceived  no  visual 
changes.  — ~ 

He  rang  his  nurse  and  she  brought  In  a 
bottle  of  thick  yellow  liquid.  I  was  instructed 
to  rub  the  liquid  between  my  palms,  cup 
my  hands  over  my  nose  arid  Inhale  the  fumes. 
It  made  me  feel  dizzy,  but  I  was  to  use  the 
stuff  twice  ^  day  for  three  weeks.  "Call  to- 
morrow," he  said,  and  turning  his  back,  dis- 
missed me. 

"That's  $25  for  the  visit,  $10  for  the  blood 
test  and  $5  for  the  medication,"  the  recep- 
tionist said. 

"Please  bill  me." 

"You  pay  now.  We  don't  bill." 

I  wrote  out  a  check  and  headed  for  the 
lab  to'  get  an  analysis  done.  (The  test  in- 
dicated the  presence  of  methamphetamlne.) 
The  trees,  the  kids,  the  sun,  the  dogs — New 
York  looked  loving,  loved,  lovable.  "Life  U  like 
a  fountain."  What  a  great  flrst  line  for  a  mag- 
azine article,  I  thought,  after  I  had  settled 
into  a,  taxicab.  'The  time  of  the  apocalypse 
is  note."  Another  great  article  was  writing 
Itself  in  my  all-encompassing  mind. 

Doctor  C  looked  much  more  together  on 
my  next  visit,  one  month  later.  TVousers 
clean  and  pressed,  hair  combed,  shoes  gleam- 
ing, freshly  tanned,  the  sleeves  of  his  natty 
turtleneck  pullover  rolled  down  to  his 
wrists — he  looked  positively  with  it.  Once 
we  got  past  another  demonstration  of  his 
3-D  photo  process,  and  after  the  magnets, 
the  conversation  went  well,  too. 

I  uad  him  I  liked  the  shot,  all  right,  but 
the  ointment  didn't  do  much  for  me.  Didn't 
do  much  for  him  either,  he  conflded.  As  he 
turned  to  the  syringes,  he  asked  how  I  wanted 
to  feel:  "Relaxed?  Conversational?  Brilliant?" 

"Relaxed  and  brilliant  will  do,"  I  said.  "I 
don't  feel  Uke  talking  at  all." 

My  mood  changed  as  he  withdrew  the 
needle  with  a  cool  smile.  "Can  this  harm  me 
in  any  way?  Can  it  addict  me?"  I  asked. 

The  doctor  apparently  didn't  feel  like 
talking  much  either.  He  offered  some  per- 
functory assurances — "After  all,  what's  wrong 
with  continuing  something  good?"  The  main 
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ingredient,  he  said,  is  the  enzymes,  highly 
cell-building.  "How  old  is  your  father?"  he 
asked  as  I  was  leaving.  "You  should  send 
him  to  me." 

I  couldn't  flnd  the  reoeptlatilst  and  sim- 
ply walked  out.  The  bill  errlved  within  three 
days:  $26.  The  doctor's  rates  apparently  var- 
ied, for,  earlier  that  evening,  as  I  waited 
for  the  shot,  I  met  a  fortyteh  lady  aitlat,  a 
prototype  for  Raphael  Soydefs  downtrodden 
beauties  used  and  abused  by  the  capitalist 
system,  who  toM  me  she  paid  only  $A. 

It  had  been  a  long  wait  that  night,  but 
not  so  long  as  the  wait  in  stoi-e  for  me  on 
my  next  visit,  one  afternoon  a  week  later: 
three  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  third  hour, 
I  walked  out  without  the  shot.  Twice  more 
I  came  for  shots  and  twice  more  I  walked 
out  because  of  the  endless  wait — and  because 
of  the  time  it  gave  me  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  pursuing  this  story  another  minute. 

In  time,  word  got  around  that  I  was  writ- 
ing an  article  about  these  doctors.  I  began 
to  get  calls  tfora  friends  and  friends  of 
friends  to  Inform  me  of  assorted  disaster*  or 
cures  that  they  or  their  friends  attributed  to 
one  Dr.  Feelgood  or  another,  or  to  tell  me 
incredible  tales  Involving  an  unbelievable 
list  of  celebrities.  There  was  and  Iliad  and 
Odystey  of  Doctor  C  stories. 

Among  the  calls  was  one  fron.  a  distin- 
guished artist.  He  offered  to  help.  He  knew 
more  about  the  subject  and  about  Doctor  C 
he  said,  than  anyone  else.  I  knew  of  him  by 
reputation,  of  course,  but  I  had  never  met 
him.  I  thought  he'd  make  a  good  Interview. 

The  Interview  was  arranged  the  very  day 
I  first  ^>oke  with  him.  He  picked  me  up  at 
my  studio  and  took  me  to  bis  studio  where, 
he  said,  we  could  talk  freely  and  where  he 
had  at  hand  various  documents  on  the  doc- 
tor's work. 

There  was  a  catch:  he  wanted  to  edit  my 
manuscript.  If  I  let  him  do  that,  he  would 
tell  me  about  the  doctor's  most  arcane  work, 
about  secret  government  experiments,  about 
the  doctor's  contribution  to  space  medicine, 
about  super -secret  reports  that  would  aston- 
ish me.  I  refused  the  deal,  t>aaing  my  posi- 
tion on  Jounukllstlc  ethics, 
^^^hat  a  dumb  and  old-fashioned  idea." 
he  said.  Then,  hU^,  muiner  changed.  He 
turned  tough.  "Doctor  C  is  connected  with 
some  very  powerful  and  Influential  people," 
the  artist  said,  "so  powerfiil  they  can  see 
you  never  work  for  a  magazine  again.  Influ- 
ences in  government,  like  the  CIA,  can  see 
that  what  you  write  is  never  printed.  There 
are  ways." 

Then  he  produced  some  documents  and 
said  they  would  reveal  to  me  the  ln4>ort- 
ance  of  Doctor  C's  work.  They  were  mine  to 
see  if  I  would  let  him  edit  this  article. 

The  drama  was  getting  me  and  I  made  a 
little  statement:  I  don't  have  any  knowledge 
of  secret  government  work  and  don't  want  to 
know  about  it.  If  you're  afraid  about  my 
talking  about  the  "speed"  content  of  the 
shots,  don't.  Doctors  have  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe it. 

Electrical  connection! 

Through  an  unbearably  long  pause,  be 
stared  coldly  at  me.  Then,  slowly,  firmly,  he 
said,  "There  is  no  amphetamine  in  his 
shots!" 

For  the  flrst  time  I  was  really  afraid  to  be 
alone  with  him.  But  be  soon  broke  off  star- 
ing. "If  there  was  ao^betamlne  as  an  in- 
gredient In  the  formula."  he  said  more  softly, 
"mixed  with  other  ingredients  it  becomes 
something  else,  something  that  Is  essentially 
what  they  put  in  high-energy  breakfast 
cereals." 

"So  why  not  Just  eat  Wbeatles?"  The  bad 
Joke  broke  the  tension.  He  wasn't  scary  any- 
more. He  became  a  friendly  guy  showing  me 
his  latest  injection  site — the  fleshy  part  of 
his  thumb.  He  proposed  lunch  with  an  "im- 
portant man  from  Wall  Street"  and  a  lawyer 
who,  he  said,  was  connected  with  the  CIA. 
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Tbe  ld«ft  WM  to  "talk  more  about  the  ar> 
tlcl«"  and  "straighten  things  out." 

At  lunch,  It  turned  out  that  the  Wall 
Street  man  w»*  a  patient  of  Doctor  C  and 
the  lawyer  waa  Doctor  O's  lawyer.  They  were 
all  very  sweet.  TIm  lawyer  cautioned  that  I 
might  be  open  to  libel  actions,  while  the 
artist  and  the  Wall  Street  man  tried  to  per- 
suade me  of  the  value  of  the  doctor's  work. 
At  last,  they  hit  on  an  Idea:  why  not  let  an 
associate  of  Doctor  C  be  q;>okeaman  for  their 
position?  Why  not,  indeed? 

A  few  weeks  and  many  phone  calls  later, 
brochures.  It  seemed  to  me — came  to  me  by 
some  lltarature — esaentlally  fund-raising 
mall.  I  recognized  them  as  the  "secret  re- 
ports" that  the  artist  had  dangled  before  me 
In  bis  studio. 

I  finally  had  an  Interview  with  Doctor  C's 
associate— -at  7  aon.  at  his  office.  He  starts 
working  at  6  ajn.,  he  explained,  and  he  con- 
siders 7  ajn.  a  perfectly  normal  hour  for  an 
appointment.  Yes,  he  takes  Doctor  C's  shots 
and  thiis,  being  In  the  pink  of  health,  needs 
little  Bleep.  The  doctor  Is  misunderstood,  be 
said.  Doctor  C  Is  totally  devoted  to  his  work. 
Is  a  real  humanitarian.  Isn't  concerned  at  all 
with  money,  and  Is,  In  fact,  poor.  Of  the 
doctor's  patients,  85  per  cent  pay  partial  fees 
and  26  per  cent  pay  none  at  all.  A  famous 
Hollywood  director,  I  was  told,  had  tried  to 
set  up  a  fund  for  the  doctor's  research,  but. 
Ironically,  he  died  before  this  dream  was 
realized — and  before  paying  up  $38,000  to 
the  doctor  for  his  own  medical  bills.  All 
Doctor  C  Is  Interested  In,  his  associate  said, 
H  curing  people  and  carrying  on  his  research. 

I  asked  him  to  explain  the  point  of  Doctor 
C's  research.  The  brochures.  I  confessed, 
dldnt  make  much  sense  to  me.  The  doctor's 
experimentation  Is  far-reaching,  I  was  told. 
He  Is  seeking  the  key  to  all  Illnesses — the 
iinlversal  cure — something  you  can  take  that 
rebuilds  damaged  cells  and  defends  healthy 
cells  against  Invaders. 

I  asked  what,  exactly.  Doctor  C's  shots 
did  for  patients  suffering  from  multiple 
sclerosis,  one  of  the  diseases  he  was  working 
on. 

The  doctor's  mfldlcatlons  give  organisms 
more  vitality,  more  alertness,  more  ability 
to  fight  diseases  and  meet  stresses  of  mod- 
em life,  his  associate  said.  And  since  every 
organism  derives  its  energy  from  cosmic 
rays  and  transforms  them  Into  life,  physical 
changes  are  but  changes  In  energy  levels 
and  therefore  a  mechanism  that  Increased 
an  organism's  abUlty  to  do  that  irould  be 
highly  beneficial. 

Maybe  If  the  doctor  himself  could  see  me, 
I  suggested,  I  could  understand  all  tbla 
better. 

The  doctor  Is  a  genius,  I  was  told,  and 
so  Involved  In  his  work  that  he  doesnt  link 
up  with  the  minds  of  persons  he  talks  to. 
Ordinary  i>eople  who  dont  have  the  sclentlflo 
background  cannot  follow  him.  But  If  I 
should  see  him  as  a  patient,  his  associate 
suggested,  perhaps  I  could  discover  the 
value  of  his  work  for  myself.  He  would  be 
happy  to  arrange  that.  Apparently  no  one 
connected  with  Doctor  C — neither  the  artist, 
nor  the  lawyer,  nor  the  Wall  Street  man — 
knew  that  I  had  been  a  patient.  I  declined 
with  thanks  and  quietly  said  that  I  had  al- 
ready seen  the  doctor  several  times. 

This  was  a  big  step  for  me.  1  find  It  hard 
to  close  doors  on  things,  and  I  assumed  that 
this  would  terminate  all  contact  with  the 
doctor.  It  did.  I  called  Doctor  C  directly  a 
number  of  times  thereafter.  I  was  repeatedly 
told  the  doctor  was  out  of  town  indefinitely. 

I  had  a  hard  time  finishing  this  story. 
I  personally  liked  many  of  the  people  who 
took  Dr.  Feelgood's  shots.  I  liked  their  style, 
charm,  talent.  And  I  disliked  the  Idea  of 
presuming  to  Judge  them.  I  stalled  and 
avoided  the  story.  1  accepted  an  offer  of  a 
staff  Job  from  a  British  magazine.  I'll  finish 
the  story  there,  1  promised  myself.  But  I  let  It 
Elide. 

Yet  I  continued  to  stay  In  touch  with  the 
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Dr.  Feelgood  scene.  In  London,  as  In  New 
York,  It's  almost  unavoidable  in  some  circles. 
Like  a  defrocked  member  of  a  secret  society, 
I'd  recognize  the  rhetoric  of  anyone  who  was 
In  It.  "Oot  a  vitamin  shot  today,"  a  Lon- 
doner connected  with  the  theater  would  say, 
adding  an  elated  "Wboooeel!"  Within  days 
of  my  arrival  I  had  the  names  of  London's 
most  fashionable  Dr.  Feelgoods.  Ftom  my 
New  York  experience,  I  could  tell  most  of 
the  time  whether  a  person's  charm  belonged 
to  him  or  to  his  latest  shot. 

About  a  year  later  I  returned  to  New  York. 
Motivated  by  doggedness  and  shame,  I  picked 
up  the  Dr.  Feelgood  story  again.  More  inter- 
views, library  work,  a  refresher  visit  to  Doc- 
tor A.  Bad  trip.  My  Jaw  muscles  ached.  I 
felt  as  if  my  teeth  were  loose.  I  couldn't 
chew  for  a  week.  I  had  felt  again  the  physical 
symptoms  of  arousal,  but  where  the  tum-on 
really  counts — In  the  head — I  merely  felt 
drugged  and  tense  at  the  same  time.  What- 
ever appeal  the  shots  once  held  was  gone. 
Totally  gone. 

A  postscript:  Not  long  after  my  return  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  the  artist  who  had 
offered  to  "help"  with  Doctor  C,  He  was 
only  47.  The  obituary  I  read  gave  the  cause 
of  death  as  heart  attack.  But  the  official 
death  certificate  told  a  different  story. 

He  had  died  suddenly,  on  a  Sunday.  As  In 
all  sudden  deaths  in  New  York  luiattended 
by  a  physician,  tixe  coroners'  office  was  In- 
formed. His  body  was  brought  to  the  morgue. 
An  autopsy  was  put  off  until  Monday.  By 
then,  a  report  arrived  from  the  office  of  his 
physician.  Doctor  C,  stating  that  the  dead 
man  had  a  history  of  rheumatic  heart  dis- 
ease. Medical  examiners  found,  however,  that 
both  arms,  from  his  thumbs  to  his  elbows, 
were  tracked  with  pinpoint  lesions  and  re- 
cent Injection  marks. 

After  a  thorough  autopsy,  heart  attack 
was  ruled  out  as  a  possible  cause  of  death. 
There  was  no  swelling  of  the  larynx,  which 
might  have  Indicated  an  anaphylactic  drug 
reaction.  The  only  imusual  finding  was  the 
presence  of  metbamphet&mlne  In  the  liver 
and  other  organs.  Noted  In  the  autopsy  re- 
port was  a  "history  of  seU-admlnlstered  In- 
travenous Injections  of  vitamin  B  con^ezes 
and  sometimes  amphetamines  for  twenty 
years.  .  .  ." 

The  death  certificate  concluded:  "Cause 
of  death:  acute  and  chronic  Intravenous 
amphetamine  poisoning." 

HOTTSC   OP  BXPBXSUrrATIVKS, 

Washington,  D.O..  March  ».  1971. 
Mr.  John  e.  Vsokuboij., 
Director.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,   Department   of  Justice,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Ujum  Mk.  iMonaoix:  I  write  to  you  today 
to  express  again  my  belief  that  ampheta- 
mines and  other  Central  Nervous  System 
stimulants  such  as  Ritalin  should  be  raised 
from  Schedule  8  to  Schedule  2  on  the  list 
provided  for  under  the  Drug  Abuse  Act  of 
1970. 

We  know  all  too  well  of  the  widespread 
abuse  of  these  drugs;  many  authorities  state 
that  they  represent  a  greater  hazard  than  the 
so-called  "hard "  drugs.  We  have  seen  Infor- 
mation developed  by  the  Congress  that  8 
million  amphetamines  are  produced  yearly 
when  there  is  only  a  valid  need  for  a  tiny 
percentage  of  that  number.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  itself  testified  tbat  It  cannot 
account  for  the  distribution  of  88%  of  the 
amount  now  produced.  The  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  has  warned  against  depend- 
ing on  these  drugs  for  more  than  a  few 
weeks  in  weight  control  programs  and  tbey 
have  also  found  that  narcolepsy  Is  so  rare 
that  most  doctors  say  they  have  never  diag- 
nosed a  case. 

My  special  concern  with  these  drugs  Is  In 
modifying  the  behavior  of  hyperactive  gram- 
mar school  children  which,  up  until  my 
Privacy  Subcommittee  hearing  of  Sept.  29. 
1970,  represented  the  only  area  where  effec- 
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tlveness  was  widely  claimed.  Now,  even  that 
usage  is  the  subject  to  a  "blue  ribbon"  panel 
at  the  Office  of  Child  Development  in  HCW 
which  was  announced  Just  one  short  mtk 
after  the  Privacy  Subcommittee  hearing 
One  particularly  surprising  fact  we  learned 
during  our  hearing  was  that  no  one  is  able 
to  say  exactly  how  many  children  are  now 
receiving  this  sort  of  treatment:  estimates 
range  from  150,000  to  300,000.  The  increased 
record-keeping  procedures  mandated  tmder 
Schedule  2  would,  at  the  very  least,  allow  xu 
to  understand  how  extensive  Is  this  treat- 
ment modality. 

For  these  and  many  additional  reasons, 
I  urge  the  Department  of  Justice  to  raise 
amphetamines    and    other    CNS    stimulant 
drugs  from  Schedule  3  to  Schedule  2. 
Sincerely, 

CORNELros  E.  Qallaohzr, 

Member  of  Congress. 


CONGRESSMEN  DO  WORK 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude the  following:  A  few  days  ago, 
the  Danville  Commercial  News  paid  trib- 
ute to  our  colleague,  Les  Arends,  in  its 
issue  of  February  21.  1971. 1  am  sure  that 
all  of  my  friends  will  want  to  read  what 
one  of  his  own  large  newspapers  in  the 
District  had  to  say  about  his  ability  and 
devotion  to  duty : 

CONOHZSSMEN  DO  Work 

Within  reason,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
a  city  council,  a  board  of  supervisors,  a  state 
legislature  and  the  Congress  to  get  things 
done.  This  is  what  the  members  are  elected 
to  do,  what  they  are  paid  for  and  what  they 
have  promised  us,  their  fellow  citizens,  when 
cajnpalgnlng  for  office. 

But  the  business  of  government  bodies 
often  seems  exasperatlngly  slow.  Hence,  we 
become  Impatient  and  tend  to  be  more  crit- 
ical than  we  should. 

We  confess  that  there  have  been  times 
when  we  were  perhaps  too  quick  to  assail 
Congress  for  dragging  Its  feet  on  Important 
legislation.  Much  of  Its  work  must  be  done 
In  committee — and  the  sheer  volume  of  it 
Is  staggering. 

Rap.  Leslie  C.  Arends,  congressman  from 
this,  the  17tb  nunois  District,  is  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  important  House 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee.  It  Is  a  big  one, 
with  26  Democrats  and  16  Republicans.  The 
workload  Is  big,  too. 

For  example.  In  the  last  Congress,  there 
were  495  committee  meetings,  110  involving 
the  full  membership.  Eighty-three  bills  were 
reported  to  the  House  and  60  became  public 
law.  Action  was  completed  on  two  House  res- 
olutions and  one  House  Conciirrent  Resolu- 
tion. Twenty  bills  were  left  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

In  the  91et  Congress,  some  S3  special  sub- 
committees of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee held  829  meetings  on  such  subjects  as: 
Racial  disturbances  on  military  bases;  the 
alleged  My  Lai  massacre;  the  alleged  drug 
abuse  among  s«-vlcemen;  the  meningitis  out- 
break at  Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  during  late 
faU  and  winter  >  f  1969;  the  Pueblo  affair; 
military  construction  costs,  and  the  military 
airlift. 

We  still  expect  to  prod  Congress  when  we 
feel  It  Is  Justified  and  needed.  But  we  believe 
that  a  better  public  understanding  of  con- 
gressional problems  would  result  if  more  rep- 
resentatives and  senators  would  tell  the  folks 
at  home — as  Rep.  Arends  has  done — ^how 
much  time  must  be  spent  in  the  nuts  and 
bolt  CDmmlttee  work  behind  the  scenes. 
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THE  POWER  TO  MAKE  WAR 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PBNNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced today  legislation  to  delineate 
clearly  the  warmaking  powers  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  This  is,  I 
feel,  one  of  the  great  questions  facing  our 
country,  and  I  am  pleased  to  sponsor  in 
the  House  this  legislation  which  was  de- 
veloped by  Senator  Eagleion  and  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  yesterday. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to 
be  one  of  the  senior  members,  htis  con- 
ducted hearings  in  the  past  on  the  re- 
spective powers  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  in  this  vital  area  of  peace  and 
war.  I  believe  the  legislation  I  have  in- 
troduced today  Is  an  appropriate  vehicle 
for  a  definitive  determination  of  this 
question,  uncolored  by  the  passions 
which  have  been  developed  by  our  tragic 
involvement  in  Indochina. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  conclud- 
ing section  of  this  Joint  resolution  ex- 
empts from  its  provision  the  hostilities 
commenced  before  the  enactment  of  the 
resolution.  This  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  present  administration  or  anyone 
else  as  a  resignation  on  my  part  or  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  events  which  are 
unfolding  like  a  continuing  nightmare  in 
Indochina.  We  are  simply  seeking  to 
avoid  the  sort  of  vitriolic  debate  over  the 
Vietnam  war  which  might  prevent  the 
broader  issue  of  Presidential  authority 
to  wage  undeclared  wars  from  being 
thoroughly  and  thoughtfully  debated. 

The  resolution  I  have  Introduced  sets 
forth  the  boundaries  of  congressional 
and  executive  powers  In  both  declared 
and  undeclared  wars.  On  the  specific  Is- 
sue of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  demand  the  immediate  cessation 
of  hostilities  and  the  subsequent  with- 
drawal of  all  n.S.  forces.  But  the  debate 
I  wish  to  evoke  with  this  resolution — on 
which  I  will  seek  early  hearings  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — is  on  the 
substantive  issues  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing summary  and  text  of  the  resolution: 
SnmcABT  or  Rxsoltttion 

Section  1  reoognlzes  that  no  treaty  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  or  requiring  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to  engage 
In  hostilities  without  Congressional  author- 
isation. 

Section  2  authorizes  "hot  pursuit"  of 
enemy  forces  when  hostilities  are  legitimate- 
ly snthorlzed  and  a  clear  and  present  danger 
exists  of  imminent  attack  on  the  United 
States  or  Its  forces. 

Section  3  recognizes  the  responsibility  of 
the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  repel  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  or  Its  forces  and  to  rescue  its 
citizens  endangered  in  foreign  countries. 

Section  4  provides  that  If  hostilities  are 
Initiated  unilaterally  by  the  President  with- 
out specific  Congressional  authorization,  the 
President  must  report  to  Congress  the  cir- 
cumstances. Congress  will  decide.  In  not  more 
than  30  days,  whether  to  continue  such 
IkostUitles. 

Section  6  provides  for  periodic  reports  to 
Congress  by  the  President  while  authorized 
bostlllties  are  In  progress. 
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Section  6  defines  "bostUltles"  to  include 
the  deployment  of  VS.  forces  outside  the 
United  States  under  clrcumstanoes  where  an 
Imminent  Involvement  m  oombat  activities 
Is  a  reasonable  possibility.  It  also  includes 
assignment  of  U.S.  soldiers  to  "accompany, 
command,  coordinate,  or  participate"  In  the 
movement  of  troops  of  any  foreign  country 
engaged  in  any  form  of  combat. 

Section  7  Is  the  exemption  clause. 

Text  or  Joint  Resoltttion 
Joint  resolution  regarding  the  powers  of  the 

Congress  and  the  President  to  commit  the 

Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  bos- 
tUltles 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  Intended  the  separation 
of  powers  doctrine  to  apply  to  the  Initiation 
of  hostilities  as  a  means  for  ensuring  collec- 
tive Judgment,  whenever  possible,  before  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mitted to  such  hostilities;  and 

Whereas  the  power  to  declare  war  was  as- 
signed to  the  Congress  to  Initiate,  define,  and 
limit  the  scope  of  bostUltles  Involving  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  power  to  make  rules  regulat- 
ing and  governing  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  was  assigned  to  the  Congress, 
and  this  power  authorizes  the  Congress  to 
enact  laws  respecting  the  raising  and  use  of 
such  Armed  Forces  including  their  deploy- 
ment In  any  foreign  country;  and 

Whereas  the  power  to  appropriate  moneys 
to  support  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  was  also  assigned  to  the  Congress,  and 
this  power  authorizes  the  Congress  to  allo- 
cate funds  so  as  to  circumscribe  the  overall 
scope  of  hostilities  and  the  uses  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Chief  Executive  powers  were  assigned  to  the 
President  and  these  powers  authorize  the 
President  to  conduct  hostlUtles  Initiated  by 
the  Congress  and  to  respond  to,  and  repel,  at- 
tacks on  the  United  States  (Including  Its  ter- 
ritories and  possessions) ,  Its  Armed  Forces, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  rescue 
endangered  citizens  of  the  United  States  lo- 
cated In  foreigni  countries:  Now  therefore 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  that: 

"Sec.  1.  Except  as  authorized  In  Section  2 
or  Section  3  of  this  Resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  not  commit  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  hostilities.  No  treaty 
previously  or  hereafter  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  shall  be  construed  as  author- 
izing or  requiring  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  engage  In  bostUltles  without 
further  congressional  authorization.  It  Is 
specifically  recognized  that  such  treaties  as 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Col- 
lective Defense  Treaty  do  not  authorize  or  re- 
quire the  President  to  commit  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  engage  In 
bostUltles  without  a  further  authorization 
from  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"Sxc.  2.  The  President  may  commit  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  hos- 
tlUtles to  the  extent  authorized  by  Congress 
through  a  declaration  of  war,  statute,  or 
Joint  resolution,  but  authorization  to  com- 
mit the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
to  hoetUitlee  may  not  be  Inferred  from  legis- 
lative enactments,  Including  appropriation 
bills,  which  do  not  specifically  Include  such 
authorization.  The  Congress  recognlaes  that 
during  such  authorized  hostlUtles  against  an 
enemy  country  or  enemy  forces,  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  as  Conunander-ln-Chlef  and 
Chief  Executive  provide  him  with  the  further 
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authority,  regardless  of  the  limitations  con- 
tained In  the  specific  declaration  of  war  or 
other  authorizing  statute  or  resolution,  to 
order  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
to  deliberately  enter.  Invade,  or  Intrude  upon 
the  territory  or  airspace  of  a  country  with 
which  the  United  States  Is  not  then  engaged 
in  hostlUtles: 

(a)  when  In  hot  pursuit  of  fleeing  enemy 
forces  who  have  attacked,  or  engaged  In  bat- 
tle with,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  then  retreated  to  the  territory  or 
airspace  of  such  coimtry,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  repel  such  attack  or  complete  such 
battle,  or 

( b )  when  a  clear  and  present  danger  exists 
of  an  Inunlnent  attack  on  the  United  States 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by 
enemy  troops  located  In  such  country,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  eUmlnate  such  danger. 

"Sec.  3.  In  the  absence  of  a  governing  con- 
gressional authorization  described  In  Sec- 
tion 2,  the  President  may  commit  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  hostlUtles,  to 
the  extent  reasonably  necessary  to: 

(a)  repel  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
by  military  forces  with  whom  the  United 
States  Is  not  engaged  In  hostlUtles  at  the 
time  of  such  attack  and  to  eUmlnate  or  re- 
duce the  effectiveness  of  any  future  attacks 
by  such  military  forces  which  are  committing 
the  attack  being  repelled;  and 

(b)  repel  an  attack  on  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  by  mlUtary  forces  with 
whom  the  United  States  Is  not  engaged  In 
hostilities  at  the  time  of  such  attack  and 
concurrently  to  eUmlnate  or  reduce  any  clear 
and  present  danger  of  future  attacks  by  the 
military  forces  which  are  committing  the 
attack  being  repelled;  and 

(c)  withdraw  cltlaens  of  the  United  States, 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  from  any  coimtry  In 
which  such  citizens,  there  due  to  their  own 
volition  and  with  the  express  or  tacit  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  such  country,  are 
being  subjected  to  an  Imminent  threat  to 
their  lives,  either  sponsored  by  such  govern- 
ment or  beyond  the  power  of  such  govern- 
ment to  control:  Provided,  That  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  make  every  effort  to  terminate 
such  a  threat  without  using  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  President  shaU,  where  possible,  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  government  of  such 
country  before  using  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sec.  4.  The  commitment  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  hostilities 
pursuant  to  Section  3  of  this  Resolution 
shall  be  reported  promptly  by  the  President 
to  the  Congress,  together  with  a  full  acoo\mt 
of  the  clrcmnstances  under  which  such  hos- 
tlUtles were  initiated,  the  estimated  scope  of 
such  hostlUtles,  and  the  consistency  of  such 
bostUltles  with  the  provisions  of  Section  3. 
The  question  of  continuing  or  terminating 
any  such  hostilities  shall  be  decided  upon  by 
the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  and  not 
more  than  thirty  (80)  days  from  the  day  on 
which  hostilities  were  Initiated,  under  the 
following  procedures: 

(a)  any  blU  or  resolution,  authorising  the 
continuance  or  termination  of  military  bos- 
tUltles if  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  Hotise  of  Con- 
gress In  which  It  originates,  shall  be  con- 
sidered reported  to  the  floor  of  such  Hotise 
no  later  than  one  day  following  Its  Introduc- 
tion, unless  the  Members  of  such  House 
otherwise  determined  by  yeas  and  nays;  and 
any  such  bUl  or  resolution  referred  to  a 
committee  after  having  passed  one  House  of 
Congress  shaU  be  considered  reported  from 
such  committee  within  three  days  after  It 
Is  referred  to  such  committee,  unless  the 
Members  of  the  House  referring  It  to  com- 
mittee ShaU  otherwise  determine  by  yeas 
and  najrs;  and 

(b)  any  bUl  or  resolution  reported  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU 
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Immediately  become  the  pending  business 
of  the  House  to  which  It  is  reported,  and 
shall  be  voted  upon  within  three  days  after 
such  report,  unless  such  House  shall  other- 
wise determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

"Sec.  5.  In  any  case  where  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  have  been  com- 
mitted to  authorized  hostilities,  the  Presi- 
dent shall,  while  such  hostilities  are  in 
progress,  report  to  the  Congress  periodically 
on  the  status  of  such  hostilities,  as  well  as  on 
the  estimated  scope  and  length  of  such  hoe- 
tllltles. 

"Sxc.  6.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  term  'hostilities"  Includes  land,  air,  or 
naval  actions  taken  by  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  against  other  armed  forces 
or  the  civilian  population  of  any  other  na- 
tion, the  deployment  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  outside  of  the  United 
States  under  circumstances  where  an  Immi- 
nent involvement  In  combat  activities  with 
other  armed  forces  is  a  reasonable  possibil- 
ity, or  the  assignment  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  ac- 
company, command,  coordinate,  or  partici- 
pate, in  the  movement  of  regular  or  Irregular 
armed  forces  of  any  foreign  country  when 
such  foreign  armed  forces  are  engaged  In 
any  form  of  combat  activities. 

"Sec.  7.  This  resolution  shall  not  apply 
to  hostilities  commenced  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  resolution." 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  REPORTS 
FOR  JANUARY  1971 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or    CALirORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  section 
234  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970,  which  became  effective  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1971,  directs  the  Comptroller 
General  to  prepare  and  transmit  each 
month  to  the  Congress,  Its  committees 
and  Members  a  list  of  the  previous 
month's  report*  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

The  first  such  list  was  transmitted  on 
February  4,  1971,  listing  the  January 
reports.  Each  Member  and  each  com- 
mittee has  received  a  copy  but,  to  malce 
the  list  readily  available  to  all  congres- 
sional staff  members,  executive  branch 
agencies,  and  the  public  at  large,  I  in- 
sert it  In  the  Congressional  Record: 

COMPTBOLLEB    GCNEBAL 

OF  THE  United  States, 
WtutMngton,  D.C..  February  4,  1971 
Prksioxnt  of  thk  Senate,   and  Speaker  of 
the  House  or  Representatives. 

Public  Law  91-SlO.  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  directs  the  Comp- 
troller General,  In  Section  234.  to  prepare 
and  transmit  each  month  to  the  Congress. 
Its  committees,  and  Members  a  list  of  reports 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the  pre- 
vious month. 

Accordingly,  the  attached  list  of  General 
Accounting  Office  report  Issued  or  released 
in  January  1971  Is  submitted. 

Part  I  lists  reports  to  the  Congress.  Its 
committees  and  Members  by  the  same  classi- 
fications contained  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Part  n  lists  reports  Issued  to  the  heads 
of  departments  and  agencies.  These  reports 
normally  contain  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  concern  chleSy  to  these  officials  and 
are  not  distributed  to  the  Congress  except 
on  request. 

The  title  of  each  report,  date  of  Issuance, 
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file  number  and  agencies  reviewed  or  affected 
are  provided. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  GAO's  Report 
Distribution  flection,  Room  6417.  Tel:  code 
129-3784  or  386-3784. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
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I.  Reports  to  Congress,  Committees, 
OR  Members 

AGRICULTURE  AND  RiniAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Program  objectives  not  attained  by  Inclu- 
sion of  nonagrlcultural  land  in  the  feed  grain 
program.  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, Department  of  Agriculture.  January 
12:  B-114824. 

Substantial  payments  were  being  made  to 
withhold  land  from  the  production  of  feed 
grain.  Some  of  the  land  was  being  used  for 
purposes  other  than  agricultural — housing 
and  conunercial  development,  recreation, 
country  estates,  sod  nurseries,  garbage 
dumps,  and  gravel  pits.  The  program  has 
been  difficult  to  administer  because  of 
changes  in  land  use  due  to  lurban  develop- 
ment. 

Audit  of  Federal  Crop  Insurance  CorpK>ra- 
ticn,  fiscal  year  1970.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. January  13;  B-114834. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Corporation's  financial  statements 
were  fairly  stated  and  In  conformity  with  ap- 
plicable  Federal   laws. 

Audit  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
fiscal  year  1970.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
January  15:  B-114824. 

In  view  of  the  character  and  scope  of 
CCC's  operations — particularly  commodity 
Inventories  and  loan  collateral — OAO  was 
unable  to  reach  an  opinion  regarding  the 
Corporation's  financial  statements.  OAO  rec- 
ommended changes  with  respect  to  rice  ex- 
port subsidies,  acreage-diversion  payments, 
price-support  regulations,  controls  over 
sight  drafts,  and  contract  documentation. 

Procedures  and  practices  should  be  tight- 
ened for  use  of  independent  auditors  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  Department 
of   Agriculture.  January  22;    B-170874. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  needs 
to  strengthen  its  procedures  and  practices 
for  using  independent  auditors  In  adminis- 
tering the  FHA  loan  program.  The  loans 
finance  water  and  sewer  facilities,  recreation 
facilities,  rural  hoxislng  projects  and  similar 
undertakings. 

COMMERCE  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Airport  safety  Inspection  program  needed 
to  Improve  flight  safety  of  civil  aircraft.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  Department  of 
Transportation.  January   15;   B-164497(l). 

Conditions  at  airports  seriously  Influence 
flight  safety,  but  the  FAA  did  not  have  a  pro- 
gram specifically  designed  to  evaluate  the 
safety  of  public  airports.  It  relied  on  Inspec- 
tions under  programs  which  did  not  have 
safety  as  a  primary  objective.  The  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  solved 
this  problem  partly  as  the  report  explains. 

Examination  of  financial  statements  of 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.,  fiscal  year 
1970.  Department  of  Justice.  January  19; 
B-1 14826. 

The  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
requires  that  the  Comptroller  General  make 
and  annual  audit  of  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries and  submit  a  report  directly  to  the 
Congress.  GAO  believes  the  corporation's 
financial  position  Is  fairly  presented. 

Administration  of  MetroUner  and  Turbo- 
Train  projects.  Federal  R&llroad  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation.  Jan- 
uary 27;  B-1 64497(5). 

Significant  delays  were  encountered  in  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration's  Introduc- 
tion and  demonstration  of  high-speed  Inter- 
city trains  between  Washington,  New  York 
and  Boston.  GAO  reviewed  the  planning  and 
administration  of  the  programs  and  recom- 


mended that  more  use  be  made  of  prototypes 
to  develop  equipment  that  Is  technically  sat- 
isfactory before  new  equipment  is  purchased 
in  large  volume  and  placed  in  service. 

COMMUNITT    DEVELOPMENT    AND    HOUSING 

lighter  control  needed  on  occupancy  of 
federally-subsidized  housing.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  January 
20;  B-n4880.  

Procedures  and  practice*  of  HUD  and  hous- 
ing project  owners  were  not  adequate  to  en- 
sure that  federally-subsidized  housing  wa* 
provided  to  families  that  were  Intended  to 
be  served.  In  many  cases  current  Income  in- 
formation was  not  obtained,  and  some  HUD 
insuring  offices  had  not  made  certain  that 
eligibility  procedures  were  being  followed. 

HEALTH 

Opportunities  to  reduce  medicare  costs  by 
consolidating  claims-processing  activities. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  January  3i- 
8-164031(4). 

The  present  arrangement  through  which 
Tba  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Government,  pays  Medicare 
claims  on  behalf  of  railroad  workers  and  an- 
nuitants of  the  Rallroiul  Retirement  Board— 
a  relatively  snjall,  special  group  of  benefici- 
aries— la  not  the  most  efficient  nor  effective 
arrangement  for  making  Medicare  payments 

INTERNATIONAL    ATFAIXS   AND   FINANCB 

Opportunities  for  better  use  of  United 
States-owned  excess  foreign  currency  in 
India.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
Agency  for  International  Development,  De- 
partment of  State;  and  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  January  29;  8-146749. 

Indian  rupees  available  for  U.S.  expendi- 
ture In  India  as  of  June  30,  1969,  amounted 
to  the  equivalent  of  (678  million — enough  to 
last  19  years  at  current  rates  of  spending. 
Political,  economic  and  legal  factors  limit  the 
amount  of  rupees  that  the  U.S.  can  spend  in 
India.  Administrative  difficulties  in  the  U.S. 
government  have  also  restrained  useful 
spending.  Even  so,  considerably  greater 
amounts  than  are  now  being  spent  could  be 
beneficially  used  within  the  limit. 

NATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

Need  to  strengthen  management  control 
over  the  basic  research  program  administered 
by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research. 
January  29;  B-170801. 

The  Office  of  Scientific  Research  supported 
projects  which  had  little  relevance  to  the  Air 
Force  mission.  Research  projects  were  not 
supervised  adequately,  reports  of  the  proj- 
ects' findings  were  not  always  obtained  by 
the  Air  Force,  and  some  reports  were  not  dis- 
tributed to  users  of  the  knowledge. 

NATIONAL     DEFKNBE 

Opportunities  for  Improving  results  of  tire- 
rebulldlng  programs  In  Europe.  Department 
of  Defense.  January  8;  8-169300. 

About  $1  mlUlon  could  have  been  saved  In 
Europe  In  one  year  If  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  had  used  rebuilt  tires  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Both  were  selling  rebulldable  tires  to 
scrap  dealers  at  nominal  prices,  and  neither 
kept  track  of  Its  tire  rebuilding  progfram. 

Opportunities  to  reduce  costs  and  Improve 
the  capability  of  aircraft  through  prompt 
processing  of  engineering  change  proposals. 
Department  of  Defense.  January  20; 
8-152600. 

Engineering  changes  to  Improve  military 
aircraft  safety,  performance,  reliability,  or 
maintenance  frequently  are  made  after  pro- 
duction of  the  aircraft  begins.  Delays  In 
processing  change  proposals  can  Increase 
the  number  of  unchanged  aircraft  delivered 
to  operating  forces  and  deny  the  advantages 
of  the  change  to  users,  for  a  long  time  or 
even  permanently.  Making  changes  after 
production  Is  generally  more  expensive.  DoD 
Installed  new  procedures,  as  s  result  of  GAO 
recommendations,  to  speed  up  processing. 
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Need  to  improve  management  of  tactical 
vehicles  development  program.  Department 
of  the  Army.  January  27;  8-133256. 

This  follow-up  review  showed  continuing 
problems  In  the  Army  Tank-Automotive 
command  management  of  development  and 
procurement  of  tactical  wheeled  and  tracked 
vehicles. 

Fair  prices  paid  for  small  purchases  by 
Department  of  Defense.  January  29;  B-162- 
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This  Is  a  follow-up  to  a  similar  report  in 
1968  when  DoD  appeared  to  be  paying  too 
much  for  many  of  Its  small  purchases.  GAO's 
subsequent  audit  showed  that  small  pur- 
chases generally  were  fairly  priced. 

VETERANS    BENXFrrS    AND    SERVICES 

Audit  of  financial  statements  of  the  Vet- 
erans Canteen  Service  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
Veterans  Administration.  jEinuary  7;  B-114- 

818. 

The  financial  statements  of  the  Veterans 
Canteen  Service.  In  GAO's  opinion,  present 
fairly  the  financial  position  of  the  Veterans 
Canteen  Service. 

n.    EXPORTS    TO     HEADS    OF    OEPABTMENTS    AKD 
AGENCIES 

Possible  need  for  changing  the  postal 
money  order  system.  (To  the  Postmaster 
General.)  January  12;  8-114874. 

The  Deptartment  should  consider  curtail- 
ing the  Postal  Money  Order  system,  particu- 
larly In  metropolitan  areas. 

C^pKDrtunitles  for  savings  in  personnel  cost 
In  the  fleet  ballistic  submarine  program.  (To 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.)  January  27; 
B-171681. 

The  Navy  should  Improve  the  organization 
and  management  of  training  for  submarine 
crew-members. 


AN  END  TO  WAR 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  end  to 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  but  the  first 
step  in  that  wider  goal  we  seek  to  make 
this  a  world  free  from  the  sorrow  and 
suffering  brought  about  by  war. 

It  is  in  the  broad  context  of  an  end  to 
armed  conflict  that  the  Honorable  Ray- 
mond Wise,  former  municipal  Judge  and 
city  councilman  of  Surfside.  Fla.,  ad- 
dressed himself  in  a  brief  article  entitled 
"How  to  End  the  Vietnam  War." 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Judge 
Wise  for  some  years  and  I  am  impressed 
with  his  dedication  and  devotion  to  world 
peace  through  law.  The  following  article 
is  the  essence  of  Order  Please,  a  book  au- 
thored by  Judge  Wise  and  published  this 
TMT  by  Central  Book  Co.,  inc.,  of 
New  York.  It  Is  preceded  by  an  article 
about  Judge  Wise  which  appeared  in 
The  Miami  Beach  Sun  of  February  1, 
1971: 

"Peace  Fighter"  54  Years,  Judge  Wise  an 

Author 

(By  Lloyd  Beeker) 

In  1917  Raymond  Wise  Interrupted  his  col- 
lege education  and  enlUted  in  the  U.S.  Army 
"to  help  restore  peace." 

He  was  22  then  and  thought  peace  possibln. 

In  1971  Raymond  Wise  U  still  fighting  for 
psace  In  the  world — a  task  grown  far  more 
difficult. 

"World  politics   has  diminished   common 
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sense,  and  Instead  of  making  life  better,  the 
big  powers  continue  to  make  more  bullets 
and  less  butter,"  Wise  said  from  his  home 
In  Surfside,  where  he  has  lived  for  the  past 
17  years  and  where  he  Just  finished  a  book 
on  peace. 

In  his  years  In  Surfside  he's  been  a  city 
councilman  and  municipal  Judge  and  has 
been  a  practicing  attorney  for  52  years. 

For  the  last  three  years  he  has  been  writing 
his  book,  "with  a  new  and  fresh  approach  of 
ending  the  war  In  Vietnam,"  entitled,  "Order 
Please." 

"I'm  no  diplomat  or  statesman,  but  those 
so-called  experts  have  been  goofing  off  for 
2,000  years,  and  what  have  they  accom- 
plished?" Wise  said.  "Who  would  have 
thought  twenty  years  ago,  a  man  v«ralklng  on 
the  moon.  We  need  only  the  desire,  and  co- 
operation to  achieve  the  desire,"  Wise  said. 

The  first  step,  he  says,  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  to  end  all  war. 

Point  one: 

"Convene  a  meeting  of  all  137  nations  as 
a  World  Order  Conunlsslon  to  find  a  global 
answer  to  the  global  problem  of  abolishing 
war." 

Point  two : 

"The  United  Nations  cannot  end  war  be- 
cause the  ten  nations  with  98  per  cent  of  the 
military  power  In  the  world  wlU  not  surrender 
It  to  the  control  of  the  majority  of  nations. 
These  differences  must  be  settled  and  '.iisn 
compel  the  rest  of  the  world  to  settle  tholr 
disputes  In  the  same  manner." 

A  difficult  task,  but  who  would  have 
thought  men  walking  on  the  moon,  he  reiter- 
ated. 

Judge  Wise  says  the  benefits  to  every  nation 
of  a  world  In  order  are  incalculable. 

To  name  a  few:  "Reduction  In  armament 
cost;  more  funds  for  domestic  needs;  Increase 
to  trade:  development  of  the  use  of  the  atom 
in  Industry;  Joint  use  of  the  richest  in  the 
oceans;  and  countless  more." 

Sovereignty,  he  says,  can  be  used  for  good 
as  well  as  for  evil. 

Hove  TO  End  the  Vietnam  War 

The  surest  way  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
Is  to  end  all  war. 

The  first  step  is  to  convene  a  meeting  of 
all  137  nations  as  a  World  Order  Commission 
to  find  a  global  answer  to  the  global  problem 
of  abolishing  war. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  "Mankind 
must  put  an  end  to  war  or  war  wUl  put  an 
end  to  mankind." 

Impossible?  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  im- 
possible to  walk  on  the  moon.  We  need 
only  the  desire  and  co-operation  to  achieve 
the  goal. 

All  137  nations  express  an  official  desire  to 
end  all  war.  The  trouble  Is  no  one  Is  doing 
anything  about  It.  We  must  create  the 
lacking  co-operation. 

World  War  III  has  been  deferred  so  far 
by  a  "balance  of  terror."  No  nuclear  war  can 
be  won.  But  what  an  immoral  way  to  try 
to  keep  order:  by  threatening  to  bum  alive 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children. 

The  methods  of  ending  war  suggested  up 
to  now  are  all  impractical.  The  United  Na- 
tions cannot  end  war  because  the  10  nations 
with  98%  of  the  military  power  In  the 
world  will  not  surrender  it  to  be  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  majority  of  nations. 

Similarly,  the  leaders  of  the  10  powerful 
nations  will  not  surrender  their  power  to  a 
world  government.  And  finally,  they  will 
not  give  It  up  through  universal  total  dis- 
armament. 

The  only  way  we  will  have  world  order  is 
when  the  10  nations  with  98%  of  the  power 
agree  to  settle  their  differences  by  orderly 
means  and  agree  to  compel  every  other  na- 
tion to  settle  their  disputes  In  the  same 
manner. 

It  will  happen  ultimately — why  not  now? 
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It  will  happen,  because  there  is  no  longer 
any  profit  In  war  for  any  nation,  and  because 
there  Is  far  more  profit  in  maintaining  an 
orderly  world  than  in  waging  war. 

There  are  2^4  billion  people  living  on  $100 
a  year  If.  by  oo-operatlon,  possible  only 
In  a  world  in  order,  this  Is  raised  to  only 
»500  a  year,  a  new  trlUlon  dollar  market  is 
created  for  world  trade.  Both  capitalism  and 
communism  would  profit. 

To  get  a  World  Order  Commission  con- 
vened, we  must  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  big  business  and  lobby  for  It.  If  there  are 
10  men  of  real  Influence  and  position  In  the 
137  nations,  there  are  1370  men  to  Influence 
by  lobbying. 

Difficult,  perhaps,  but  possible. 

The  benefits  to  every  nation  of  a  world  In 
order  are  Incalculable.  To  name  a  few:  reduc- 
tion In  armament  cost;  more  funds  for 
domestic  needs;  Increase  of  trade:  develop- 
ment of  the  use  of  the  atom  In  industry: 
Joint  use  of  the  riches  In  the  oceans;  and 
countless  more. 

Sovereignty  can  be  used  for  good  as  well 
as  for  evil. 

Raymond  L.  Wise. 


CAPITOL  BOMBING  CONDEMNED 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  6 
years,  since  my  election  to  Congress,  I 
have  labored  long  and  hard  to  bring  the 
war  in  Indochina  to  an  end.  I  have  made 
speeches,  I  have  participated  in  peaceful 
demonstrations,  I  have  voted,  whenever 
the  issue  was  presented,  in  opposition  to 
this  gross  error  in  national  policy.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  participated  in 
or  condoned  violence. 

While  all  the  evidence  is  not  in,  there 
are  indications  that  opponents  of  the 
Vietnam  war  may  have  been  the  perpe- 
trators of  yesterday's  bombing  of  the 
Capitol.  As  a  longstanding  opponent  of 
this  war,  I  must  condemn  this  outrage 
for  what  it  is:  an  act  which  cannot  be 
justified  by  any  form  of  reason  aiui  which 
can  only  serve  to  cast  discredit  upon 
those  of  us  who  are  attempting  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  violence  will  not  end  the 
war.  It  will  not  even  bring  the  end  closer. 
Violence  will  at  best  have  no  effect  and  at 
worst  will  only  serve  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  wish  it  to  continue. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  of  other  Members  of 
Congress:  let  us  not  permit  this  incident 
to  diminish  the  access  of  the  public  to 
the  Capitol.  Those  who  perpetrated  this 
act  would  desire  nothing  more.  Their 
ultimate  goal  is  to  turn  the  United  States 
into  a  truly  repressive  country,  hoping 
thereby  to  force  those  they  accuse  of 
"fence  sitting"  into  their  form  of  radi- 
calism. Repressive  measures  must  be 
avoided.  Restricting  access  to  the  Capi- 
tol would  fit  well  into  their  scheme — a 
furthering  of  the  goal  of  alienating  the 
people  from  their  Government.  This 
must  not  be  permitted  to  occur.  The 
Capitol  is  where  the  people  govern;  it 
must  be  kept  open. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
INCREASE  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  insert  in  the  Record,  part  X  of  the 
article  entitled:  "Private  and  Public  Re- 
tirement Peisions:  Findings  From  the 
1968  Survey  of  the  Aged,"  by  Walter  W. 
Kolodrubetz: 

SouncEs  OP  iNCom  or  the  Rctirxd 

Differing  patterns  of  sources  of  other  in- 
come emerge  for  persons  with  two  pensions 
and  for  those  with  one  or  no  pension.  Private 
pensioners,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  were 
among  the  select  of  the  aged  OASDHI  popu- 
lation In  1967.  As  a  result.  In  contrast  to 
persons  receiving  only  OASDHI  pensions, 
they  were  unlikely  to  be  receiving  public 
assistance  and  contributions  from  relatives, 
less  likely  to  be  working,  and  more  likely  to 
have  Income  from  assets  and  from  other 
sources.  As  table  12  shows,  for  the  1  million 
married  OASDHI  beneficiary  units  report- 
ing private  pension  Income,  almost  three- 
fourths  had  asset  Income,  almost  a  third  had 
Income  from  earnings,  and  negligible  num- 
bers received  public  assistance  and  contri- 
butions from  relatives. 

For  the  3.4  million  couples  receiving  only 
OASDHI  benefits  in  retirement  income,  7 
percent  had  need  for  public  assistance,  46 
percent  reported  income  from  earnings,  and 
55  p>ercent  had  asset  income.  About  the  same 
proportion  of  private  jjensloners  and  of  those 
with  only  OASDHI  benefits  reported  vet- 
erans' payments. 

When  sources  of  Income  for  the  6.4  mil- 
lion nonmarrled  p«w>ns  with  no  pension 
income  except  OASDHI  are  compared  with 
the  600,000  nonmarrled  private  pensioners,  a 
pattern  similar  to  that  for  married  couples 
emerges.  The  1.6  million  nonmarrled  men 
without  private  pensions  more  often  had  In- 
come from  earnings,  veterans'  benefits,  and 
public  assistance  and  less  often  had  asset  in- 
come than  the  men  with  such  pensions.  The 
same  general  comparisons  were  true  for 
women  with  and  without  private  pension  In- 
come. 

The  pattern  of  8o\irces  of  income  for 
OASDHI  beneficiary  couples  receiving  other 
public  pensions  was  almost  identical  with 
the  pattern  of  private  pensioners,  except  that 
the  former  were  more  likely  to  receive  vet- 
erans' benefits.  Among  beneficiary  couples 
with    other   public    pensions,    one-fifth   re- 
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ported  veterans'  payments.  Among  the  non- 
married  receiving  two  public  retirement 
benefits,  the  proportion  with  earnings  and 
veterans  pajrments  was  sharply  higher  than 
it  was  among  nonmarrled  private-plan  pen- 
sioners. The  disparity  In  the  receipt  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  apparently  refiects  the  higher 
proportion  of  veterans  In  government  service 
as  a  result  of  preferential  hiring  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  greater  likelihood  that  govern- 
ment retirees  would  be  drawing  veterans' 
benefits,  especially  those  paid  without  regard 
to  other  Income.  Married  and  nonmarrled 
OASDHI  beneficiaries  with  another  public 
pension  were  unlikely  to  need  public  assist- 
ance and  outside  contributions,  and  asset  in- 
come was  a  frequent  source  for  these  units. 

For  public  pensioners  with  OASHDI  bene- 
fits (as  for  private  pensioners),  sources  of 
income  differed  greatly  from  those  for  per- 
sons receiving  only  OASDHI  benefits  (table 
12) .  One  major  difference  for  the  couples  was 
that  those  receiving  dual  public  pensions 
were  more  likely  to  receive  veterans'  benefits 
than  those  without  a  supplementary  pension, 
for  reasons  previously  stated.  Among  the 
nonmarrled,  atx>ut  equal  proportions  of  dual 
public  pensioners  and  those  receiving  only 
OASDHI  benefits  had  veterans'  benefits. 

Units  not  receiving  OASDHI  benefits  but 
having  other  public  pensions  constitute  a 
large  enough  group  for  comparison  of  sources 
of  Income  with  other  selected  groups  in  the 
aged  population.  Generally,  assets  were  less 
frequent  for  couples  without  OASDHI  bene- 
fits but  with  other  public  pension  income 
than  they  were  for  dual  pensioners  (OASDHI 
plus  private  or  another  public  benefit) .  For 
notunarrled  {lersons  with  only  public  pen- 
sions other  than  OASDHI,  the  pattern  of 
sources  of  Income  was,  in  general,  similar 
to  those  receiving  both  OASDHI  and  another 
public  or  private  pension. 

When  the  comparison  is  between  aged 
units  with  only  OASDHI  benefits  and  units 
receiving  only  government  and  railroad  re- 
tirement pensions,  some  sharp  differences  in 
Income  sources  emerge.  Neither  married 
couples  nor  noiunarrled  persons  having  only 
public  pensions  other  than  OASDHI  reported 
earnings  and  public  assistance  as  often  as 
units  with  only  OASDHI  benefits  in  retire- 
ment benefit  Income. 

It  is  also  useful  to  compare  sources  of  In- 
come for  those  who  receive  retirement  bene- 
fits with  those  who  did  not  receive  such 
benefits.  About  80  percent  of  the  526,000 
oouples  without  retirement  pensions  re- 
ported employment  income;  the  proportion 
ranged  from  30  percent  to  45  percent  for 
those  with  one  or  more  pensions.  Fifty-five 
percent  of  the  couples  without  retirement 
benefits  reported  asset  income — about  the 
same   proportion   as  that  for  couples   with 
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only  OASDHI  or  only  a  public  pension  other 
than  OASDHI  but  substantially  lower  than 
the  proportion  for  those  who  reported  two  or 
more  pensions.  Fourteen  percent  of  the 
couples  without  retirement  benefits  had  to 
resort  to  public  assistance — a  much  higher 
percentage  than  that  for  comparable  units 
with  some  type  of  retirement  benefit. 

For  the  nonmarrled  the  picture  was  very 
different.  Earnings  were  reported  by  only  21 
I>ercent  of  the  men  and  14  percent  of  the 
women  without  retirement  benefits.  For 
those  nonmarrled  persons  with  OASDHI  ben- 
efits only  or  with  OASDHI  and  another  public 
plan,  the  proportions  reporting  earnings  were 
not  much  different.  These  proportions,  how- 
ever, were  substantially  higher  than  they 
were  for  nonmarrled  persons  with  private 
pension  benefits  and  for  those  who  were  re- 
ceiving only  railroad  or  goveriunent  pensioos 

Income  from  assets  were  reported  by  a 
fourth  of  the  nonmarrled  persons  without 
retirement  benefits — a  much  lower  propor- 
tion than  that  for  persons  with  retirement 
benefits.  More  than  half  the  nonmarrled  who 
had  no  retirement  benefits  were  receiving 
public  assistance;  a  considerably  smaller 
proportion  of  those  with  retirement  benefits 
were  on  the  assistance  rolls. 

Data  on  retirement  benefits  for  varioua 
other  subgroups  of  the  aged  population 
round  out  the  picture  of  supplementary  pen- 
sions in  1967.  It  has  been  assumed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  persons  reaching  age  65  today 
are  much  more  likely  to  have  private  pen- 
sion Income  than  older  persons.  In  1967. 
however,  there  was  no  significant  difference 
in  frequency  of  receipt  between  those  aged 
66-72  and  those  aged  73  and  over  (table  13). 
One  underlying  reason  that  the  difference 
was  not  greater  is  that  the  maturing  of  the 
private  pension  rolls  is  Just  gaining  impetus 
and  the  full  effect  on  the  total  aged  papula- 
tion will  not  be  visible  for  a  number  of  years. 
Similarly,  the  proportions  of  younger  and 
older  age  groups  with  public  pensions  other 
than  OASDHI  did  not  differ  greatly. 

In  1967,  white  aged  units  were  much  more 
likely  to  receive  private  ptensions  than  units 
of  other  races,  as  table  13  shows.  This  racial 
pattern  refiects.  In  large  part,  differences  In 
previous  Industry  attachment.  Job  changing, 
and  occupational  attainment.  Other  public 
pensions  for  OASDHI  beneficiaries  were  re- 
ceived by  roughly  the  same  proportion  of 
couples  among  the  two  groui>s — 8  percent  of 
white  units  and  6  percent  of  those  of  other 
races — because  of  a  heavy  concentration  of 
units  belong^ing  to  Negro  and  other  races  who 
received  railroad  retirement  pensions.  Among 
the  nonmarrled  beneficiaries,  however,  the 
prop>ortlons  of  those  receiving  other  public 
{)enslons  and  of  those  receiving  private  pen- 
sions were  substantially  higher  for  white 
units  than  for  those  of  other  races. 


TABU  12.— SOURCE  OF  INCOME  BY  TYPE  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFIT  FOR  OASDHI  BENEFICIARIES)  AND  NONBENEFICIARIES>:  PERCENT  OF  AGED  UNITS  WITH  MONEY  INCOME  FROM 

SPECIFIED  SOURCES,  BY  RECEIPT  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS,  1967 


OASDHI  benelts  and— 

Public 

pension 

other 

than 

OASDHI 

No 

retirement 

beneUt 

Source  of  money  income 

OASOHI  benelts  end- 

Public 
pension 

other 

than 

OASOHI 

Source  of  money  income 

Private 

group 

pension 

Other 

public 

pension 

No 

other 

pension 

Private 

group 

pension 

Other 

public 

pension 

No 

other 

pension 

No 

retirement 

benen 

MARRIED  COUPLES 

Number  (In  thousands) 

Percent  o)  units  with: 

Earnings 

Waiet  sad  salarie* 

1.009 

31 

26 

7 

100 

100 

5 

2 

3 

leo  . 
u 

2 

1 

73 
1 
3 
4 

392 

32 
25 

10 
100 
100 
100  . 

26  . 

76  . 

T 

I 
69 

^' 
2 

3,438 

46 
34 

18 
100 
100 

13" 

2  . 

7 

55 

2 

2 

4 

166 

29 
28 

1 
100 

ioo" 

69 
33 

is" 

4' 

58 

2  . 

4 
4 

525 

80 
S3 
26 

5 

2 

14 

55 

i 

4 

NONMARRIED  PERSONS,  TOTAL 

Number  (in  thousands) 

Percentof  units  with: 

Earnings 

Wages  and  salaries 

605 

10 
9 

i^ 
100 

100  . 

61 

476 

19 

17 

2 

100 

100 

100  . 

22  . 

77  . 

6,353 

17 
13 

4 
100 
100  . 

343 

6 

5 

1 
100 

1,025 

IS 
12 

Self-employment 

PuWic  retirement  benefits 

Self-employment 

Public  retirement  benefits 

3 

OASOHI  benefits 

OASDHI  benefits 

Other  public  pensions 

100 
60 
41 

Railroad  retirement 

Government  employee 

Private  group  pensions 

Railroad  retirement 

Government  employee 

Private  group  pensions 

Veterans'  benefits 

Unemployment  insurance 

Veterans'  benefits 

Unemployment  lnsuranc« 

Public  assistance 

Income  from  assets 

8 

'I 

61 
2 
4 
4 

10 

1 . 

12 
44 

5 
2 
5 

10 

4' 

51 
2 
5 
4 

7 

1 

Public  assistance           

54 

Income  from  assets 

24 

Personal  contributions 

Personal  contributions 

5 

Private  individual  annuities. 

Other 

Private  individual  annuities.... 

Other 

1 
5 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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TABLE  12 -SOURCE  OF  INCOME  BY  TYPE  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFIT  FOR  OASDHI  BENEFICIARIES '  AND  NONBENEFICIARIES «:  PERCENT  OF  AGED  UNITS  WITH  MONEY  INCOME  FROM 

SPECIFIED  SOURCES.  BY  RECEIPT  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS,  1967-Con«nued 


OASOHI  benelts  and— 


Source  of  money  Income 


Private        Other 

group        public 

pension      pension 


No 

other 

pension 


Public 

pension 

other 

than 

OASDHI 


No 

retirement 

benelt 


MEN 


Nember  On  thousands) 

Pwoint  of  units  with: 

Earnings ----,-; 

Wages  and  salaries 

Sell-employment 

Public  retirement  benefits 

OASDHI  benefits. 

Other  public  pensions 

Railroad  retirement 

Government  employee. 

Private  group  pensions.. 

Veterans'  benefits.   

Unemployment  insurance 

Public  assistance 

Income  from  assets 

Personal  contributions 

Private  individual  annuities 

Other 


287 

13 

12 

1 

100 

100 

1 

1 

1 

100 

2 

1 

1 

55 

1 

I 


128 

23 
23 


100 
100 
IOO 
25 
73 


1,476 

20 

14 

7 

100 

100 


109 

11 

8 

2 

100 


172 

21 
12 
8 


IOO 
66 
33 


13 
2 


54 

2 
2 


14 
1 

14 

41 

2 

1 

2 


11 


3 
51 


OASDHI  benelts  and- 


Source  of  money  income 


Private        Other 

group        public 

pension      pension 


No 

other 

pension 


Public 
pension 
other  No 

than    retirement 
OASOHI         benelt 


WOMEN 


Number  (in  thousands) 

Percent  ol  units  with: 

Earnings 

Wages  and  salaries 

Selt-employment 

Public  retirement  benefits 

OASDHI  benefits 

Other  public  pensions 

Railioad  retirement.. 
Government  employM 

Private  group  pensions. 

Veterans'  benefits 

Unemployment  insurance 

Public  assists  nee 

Income  from  assets. 

Personal  contributions 

Private  individual  annuities... 
Other... 


317 

7 
7 


100 

100 
2 
1 
I 

100 
2 
1 
3 

M 
2 
7 
4 


348 

18 

15 

3 

100 

100 

100 

21 

78 


4,876 

16 
13 
3 
100 
100 


234 

3 

3 


100 


853 

14 

12 

2 


IW 
56 
44 


6 

9 

10 

1  — 

2 

55 

64 

51 

23 

3 

5 

5 

2 

6 

5 

I  EidDdes  beneficiaries  «*o  received  their  first  benefit  In  February  1967  or  later,  the  trensi- 
lianally  insured  and  special  "ago-72"  beneficiaries;  also  exdudes  a  small  number  of  units  re- 
porting private  pensions  but  no  OASDHI  benefiU,  as  well  as  some  who  did  not  report  on  private 
pension  receipt 


3  Excludes  a  small  number  of  units  who  did  oot  report  on  private  peesion  receipt 

'  0.5  percent  or  less. 


13 -SOURCE  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  FOR  OASOHI  BENEFICIARIES'  AND  NONBENEFICIARIESi,  PERCENT  OF  AGED  UNITS  WITH  MONEY  SOME  FROM  SPECIFIED  RETIREMENT 

BENEFITS.  1967 


Married  couples  with— 


Nonmarriad  persons 


Total  with- 


Men  with— 


Women  with— 


Characteristics 


OASDHI  benefits  end- 
Private  Other 
group           public 
pension  >         pension 


Public 

pension 

other 

than 

OASDHI 


ASDHI  benefits  and— 


Private 

group 

pension' 


Other 

public 

pension 


Public 
pension 

other 

than 

OASOHI 


OASDHI  benefits  end— 


Private 

group 

pension  > 


Other 

public 

pennon 


Public 

pension 

other 

than 

OASDHI 


OASDHI  benefits  and- 


Private 

group 

pension' 


Other 

public 

pension 


Public 

pensioo 

other 

than 

OASDHI 


**''65to72 18 

73andover '' 

Race' 

WWe 19 

Other 10 

Eilucation: 

0-8grades 17 

»-12giades 19 

1  year  or  more  of  college 22 

Hooaownership: 

Owner }J 

Encumbered 19 

Unencumbered jS 

Nonowner " 

lagion:  „ 

Northeast fS 

North  Central 1» 

South 12 

West 16 


7 
9 

8 
6 

6 
10 
12 

8 
9 
7 
6 

6 
7 
8 

12 


7 
6 

7 
4 

6 
8 
7 

6 
7 
5 
7 

11 
6 
4 

5 


6 
5 

6 
2 

3 
7 
13 

6 
6 
9 
5 

5 
5 
6 

7 


13 
13 

13 
9 

13 
12 
16 

16 
16 
15 
12 

20 
14 
7 
9 


6 
6 

6 

3 

5 
9 
8 

6 
5 
9 
7 

7 

5 

5 

11 


5 
5 

5 
3 

4 

7 
10 

5 
6 

'I 

4 

6 
3 
8 


6 
5 

6 

2 

3 
6 
14 

7 
6 
9 
5 

4 

5 
6 

5 


'  Excludes  beneficiaries  who  received  their  first  benefit  in  February  1967  or  later,  the  transi- 
hOMlly  insured  and  special  ■•«ge-72"  beneficiaries,  also  excludes  a  small  number  of  units  report- 
IN  private  pensions  but  no  OASOI 1 1  benefits,  as  well  as  some  who  did  not  report  on  private  pension 
receipt. 


2  Excludes  a  small  number  of  units  who  did  not  report  on  private  pension  receipt 

>  Includes  a  small  number  of  units  reporting  both  a  private  and  another  public  pensMn. 

<  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100,000. 


Private  pensions  also  were  somewhat  more 
likely  to  be  received  by  persons  with  higher 
education.  For  nonmarrled  women,  the  pat- 
tern was  inconsistent,  however,  probably  in 
large  part  because  of  a  concentration  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans  In  some  manufacturing 
Industries  and  trades  characterized  by  low 
wages  and  skill  levels  and  employing  large 
ntimbers  of  women. 

A  slightly  different  pattern  emerged  for 
public  pensioners  with  respect  to  education. 
Among  OASDm  beneficiaries  with  another 
public  i>enslon,  persons  who  attended  col- 
lage were  more  likely  to  have  a  pension,  par- 
tlctilarly  noionarrled  women,  than  those  with 
leas  education.  For  nonbeneficiary  couples 
with  a  government  or  railroad  pension,  edu- 
cational attainment  vras  not  as  Important, 
becatise  of  the  heavy  concentration  of  rail- 
ivad  retirees  with  less  than  a  college  educa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  higher  education 


was  an  lmp>ortant  factor  among  the  non- 
marrled, especially  for  women. 

Another  Interesting  finding  was  that  home- 
ownership  was  not  a  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic found  for  persons  repwrting  two  p>en- 
sions,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  likely 
to  have  accumulated  other  assets.  They  were 
about  as  likely  to  be  homeowners  as  the  rest 
of  the  aged. 

Dual  piensioners  were  concentrated  in  cer- 
tain geographic  regions.  A  higher  proportion 
of  couples  and  nonmarrled  persons  in  the 
Northeast  and  North  Central  regions  were 
receiving  private  pensions  than  in  the  South 
or  the  West — a  reflection  presiuiably  of  the 
concentration  in  thos*  areas  of  manufactur- 
ing indtistries  with  greater  likelihood  of  p>en- 
slon  coTerage.  The  regional  distribution  of 
public  pension  recipients  was  oonslderaibly 
different.  Generally,  a  higher  proportion  of 
the  aged  population  received  such  pensions 
in  the  ■West  than  in  other  areas. 


STRIVING     FOR     BETTER     WORLD 
Wrra  HELP  OF  OOD 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missoosi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  HAIAj.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  Dr.  William 
M.  Komanetsky.  MX).,  was  recently  in- 
stalled as  the  president  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Academy  of  General  Practice. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Dr.  Koma- 
netsky offered  a  stirring  rebuttal  to  the 
oft-times  hysterical  critics,  who  attempt 
to  lay  the  blame  for  the  morass  of  this 
Nation's  health-care  problems  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  medical  profession. 

I  offer  the  speech,  with  an  introduction 
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written  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Barney  W. 
Finkel,  M.D.  chairman  of  the  MAGP 
publications  committee,  for  those  who 
are  Interested  in  a  view  of  the  other  side, 
from  one  who  has  been  there. 
The  speech  follows : 

SXRlVtNC    FOR   BBTTCK   WoRLO    .    .    .    WlTH    HEU» 

or  OoD 

(By  Barney  W.  Plnkel.  M.D.,  Chairman  MAGP 

PublJcatJons  Committee ) 

"Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good  and 
good  evil;  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and 
light  for  darkness:  and  put  bitter  for  sweet, 
and  sweet  for  bitter."  .    .    .    Isaiah  V.  20. 

The  above  words  were  written  sometime 
before  the  year  700  B  C.  InabUlty  to  tell  good 
from  evU  is  the  greatest  worry  of  nian's  life. 
Isn't  this  amazing?  The  erosion  of  govern- 
ment continues  throughout  the  life  of  Its 
formation,  because  there  are  among  us  those 
Individuals  who  have  no  moral  and  ethical 
code.  Troude  said  that  "morality,  when  vigor- 
ously alive  sees  further  than  Intellect." 
Morality  to  me  means  the  body  of  manners 
and  customs,  the  mores  of  a  people  or  of  a 
civilization.  I  belong  to  that  group  of  citizens 
who  believe  that  our  moral  codes  are  basically 
a  distillation  of  all  of  man's  previously  ac- 
quired wisdom  and  experience.  I  feel  that  our 
ancestors,  over  many  long  ages,  learned  slowly 
and  laboriously,  after  many  setbacks  In 
their  climb  toward  a  more  noble  and  human 
civilization.  It  was  from  this  that  the  "Ten 
Commandments",  the  "Sermon  on  the 
Mount",  and  the  "Oolden  Rule"  developed. 
To  me,  as  I  have  said  often,  these  rules,  as  I 
see  them,  were  God  given  to  us.  To  me.  as  I 
write  this,  one  either  owes  his  obligation  to 
Ood  and  man,  or  to  the  state  without  Ood. 
I  therefore  stand  for  a  better  world  with 
Ood's  help.  It  Is  with  this  In  mind  that  I 
present  the  address  of  Dr.  William  M  Koma- 
netsky  to  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Oeneral 
Practice  on  his  accepting  the  presidency  of 
the  St.  Louis  Academy.  It  Is  as  follows: 

'Honored  guests,  colleagues,  ladles  and 
gentlemen :  I  can't  reaUy  express  In  words  the 
honor  that  the  St.  Louis  Academy  has  placed 
In  my  trust.  I  regret  dampening  the  gay 
mood  of  the  evening — but  please,  please  shed 
no  tears  while  I  am  expressing  some  of  my 
opinions  on  private  medicine's  plight.  The 
climate  of  our  times  reminds  me  of  the  peril 
that  faced  England  during  Dunkirk — but 
keep  in  mind  that  Dunkirk  ended  up  being  a 
victory  since  the  enemy  waited  too  long  and 
was  'too  confident."  This  In  turn  solidified 
the  British  both  in  spirit  and  determination 
and  led  them  to  final  victory.  I  am  confident 
that  we,  the  medical  profession,  will  prevail 
for  the  betterment  of  medical  care  for  all  our 
citizens. 

"As  of  now  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  attacks 
from  all  sides.  We  are  accused  of  incom- 
petence and  we  are  aocused  of  Inability  to 
deliver  medical  care  to  our  population.  In 
our  way.  The  attacks  to  discredit  our  com- 
petence, our  honor  and  our  veracity  comes 
not  from  our  patients  (where  such  attacks 
should  arise)  but  from  outsiders — from  the 
Pablan  politicians.  The  verbal  onslaught  Is  in 
full  force.  The  poor  result  and  expense  of 
Medicare  and  the  Idiotic  procediures  of  Medic- 
aid are  blamed  on  ua — not  on  the  short 
sighted  planning  of  their  authors. 

"In  the  government  periodical  of  February 
1970  entitled.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Prob- 
lems, l8su«B  and  Alternatives,'  the  Introduc- 
tion begins:  'The  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  are  In  serious  financial  trouble. 
The  two  programs  are  also  adversely  affect- 
ing health  care  costs  and  financing  for  the 
general  populaUon.'  It  proceeds  to  place  the 
blame  on  the  private  sector  of  medicine. 
Herein  are  listed  some  of  the  future  plans 
for  the  private  medical  profession — all  sorts 
of  directives — paramount  of  which  Is  the 
'Watch  Dog  System'.  Under  the  so-called 
Watch  Dog  System  are;  '(l)   Standard  set- 
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ting.  (2)  Surveillance.  (3)  Enforcement,  (a) 
Direct  Interview  with  the  professional  to 
handle  specific  problems,  (b)  Use  of  profes- 
sional medical  society  for  administration  and 
peer  review,  (c)  Temporary  suspension  and 
fines,  (d)  Formal  administration  bearings — 
with  resultant  appropriate  Judgment,  (e) 
Elimination  from  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram.' These  were  written  In  February  1970 
and  are  not  new  in  the  Bennett  Amendment. 
This  book  is  available  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  $2.00. 

"The  onslaught  goes  on  according  to  plan. 
These  dreams  are  not  new.  This  portfolio  of 
dreams  was  on  the  shelf  since  the  Murray- 
Dingle  BUI  of  P.D.R.  and  even  then,  do  you 
know  who  was  waiting  in  the  wings? — Wilbur 
Cohen — Just  waiting  for  his  Right  Man — 
yes — the  'Oreat  Society  Man.'  It  was  our 
former  president  who  said,  'Why  anyone 
would  want  to  deny  a  person  the  opportunity 
of  putting  In  $1.00  a  month  along  with  his 
employer  to  insure  himself  through  Social 
Security  against  the  staggering  costs  of  hos- 
pitalization simply  amazes  me.'  My  friends, 
that  $1.00  has  already  risen  to  $5.30.  The 
deductible  has  gone  from  $40  to  $50.  and  will 
go  to  $84  or  more  in  1974. 

"We  are  living  In  an  age  of  contradic- 
tions— (1)  There  is  a  shrill  cry  for  more 
medical  care  from  the  politician  but  not  from 
the  patient.  (2)  The  politician  tries  to  prac- 
tice medicine  but  ignores  blundering  infla- 
tionary policies  in  the  country  which  are 
devastating  primarily  to  our  senior  citizens. 

(3)  Unions  trying  to  run  buslne.'^cs.  (4) 
Students  dictating  to  college  presidents.  (5) 
Politicians  directing  generals  In  war.  (6) 
Children — instilling  fear  in  their  parents.  (7) 
Stamp    out    the   mutilation   of   Rubella   vs. 

Permitting  abortion  on  demand.  (8)  The 
Natural  Law  vs.  God  is  Dead.  (9)  Eliminate 
Individual  responsibility  and  promote  com- 
munity responsibility.  (10)  Ignore  the  ex- 
perience in  medicine  in  England,  Sweden  and 
Russia  and  try  to  emulate  their  blunders. 
(11)  Medicaid  and  Medicare  swe  too  expen- 
sive and  a  failure,  therefore  try  the  same 
scheme  on  the  whole  population. 

"David  Brlnkley  (NBC  news  correspond- 
ent) was  in  town  several  weeks  ago.  Some 
of  his  statements  I  believe  are  monumental. 
I  quote:  'In  some  25  years  of  working  In 
Washington  and  watching  government  at 
close  range,  I  have  concluded  that  It  does  not 
do  Its  Job.  It  does  not  serve  our  needs  but  Its 
own.  It  does  not  initiate  change — it  resists 
it.  It  never  asks  what  we  want.  It  tells  us 
what  we're  going  to  get.  It  is  a  massive  array 
of  bureaucrats  taking  our  money  in  arro- 
gant and  unfair  ways  and  giving  answers  to 
questions  nobody  asks.'  His  opinion  is  chat 
there  Is  only  one  thing  this  Federal  Bureau 
does  efficiently  and  that  is  the  handling  of 
the  Department  of  Pish  and  Wildlife,  For- 
estry and  Park  Service — and  the  Space 
Agency — and  these  agencies  deal  with  fish, 
forests,  flowers  and  the  moon — not  the  ordl- 
rary  affairs  of  people. 

"Dr.  Egeberg.  assistant  secretary  of  H.E.W. 
on  scientific  affairs,  was  In  town  on  I'ovem- 
ber  20,  and  some  of  his  statements  of  note 
were:  (1)  In  Watts  (CalUornla)  before  the 
riot  they  had  health  clinics,  etc.,  but  If  more 
serious  medical  attention  was  necessary  the 
patient  was  told  to  go  to  L.A.  Oeneral  Hos- 
pital. But  he  said,  'no  blisses  stopped  at 
Watt-.'  Is  transportation  now  a  medical 
problem??  (2)  Some  people,  he  said  are  weak, 
bare  poor  nutrition  and  cannot  nor  have  the 
desire  to  work. — Again,  I  ask  is  the  cause 
of  poverty  and  hunger  now  a  medical  prob- 
lem?? (3)  Thirteen  and  14-year-old  preg- 
nant chUdren  receive  very  poor  prenatal 
care.  Infant  mortality  and  maternal  mor- 
tality are  high.  Is  this  a  medical  problem? 
Or  Is  it  a  social,  moral,  economic  problem?? 

(4)  He  also  made  the  comment  at  St.  John's 
Hospital  breakfast  meeting  on  Nov.  21  'that 
5-6  percent  of  doctors  are  crooks.'  Where  he 
obtained  his  figures  he  did  not  say.  It  appar- 
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ently  was  a  blanket  statement  to  discredit 
our  profession.  (5)  He  Just  came  back  from 
Russia  and  England  and  said,  'Where  they 
have  a  system,  the  doctor  works  fewer  hours.' 
In  Russia  he  works  36  hours  per  week  and 
in  England  42  hours  per  week — 65  hours  per 
week  in  U.8-A.  Was  he  inferring  that  Russia 
and  England  were  better? 

"All  the  foregoing  reminds  me  of  the  story 
of  an  El  Italia  flight  out  of  New  York.  The 
pilot  made  an  announcement:  "This  is  your 
pilot.  I  have  some  good  news  and  I  have 
some  bad  news. — First,  I  will  give  you  the 
bad  news — We  are  lost !  And  now  for  the  good 
news — We  are  making  good  time.'  So  it  is 
with  our  politicians — they  are  lost — but  they 
are  making  great  time.  I  think  It  Is  too  late  to 
use  the  forum  of  writing  to  our  representa- 
tives and  senators.  We  are  only  300,000 
strong.  When  the  time  for  the  involtmtary 
servitude  that  the  lawmakers  have  planned 
for  you  and  me  arrives,  I  for  one  will  say  'no.' 
I  will  only  listen  to  reason,  the  dictates  of 
my  conscience  and  our  recently  formed 
'Council  of  Medical  Staffs'  for  guidance.  We 
together  can  and  will  save  the  greatest  med- 
ical system  In  the  world,  and  thereby  stop 
socialism  In  our  great  country.  I  have  found 
that  adherence  to  the  message  on  a  plaque 
hanging  In  my  office  waiting  room  has  been 
satisfactory  to  both  myself  and  my  patients. 
I  would  like  to  read  it : 

"To  all  my  patients:  I  will  continue  to  care 
for  you  as  a  private  patient  as  I  have  al- 
ways done.  I  will  expect  you  to  pay  for  my 
medical  services  as  you  have  always  done. 
If  you  are  unable  to  pay,  please  confide  In 
me  and  I  will  treat  you  without  charge  as 
Is  my  custom.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are 
socialized  medicine.  It  is  bad  for  both  you 
and  me  because  it  will  prevent  me  from  do- 
ing for  you  what  you  and  I  decide  is  best  for 
you.  I  will  not  participate  in  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  because  I  am  ethically  and  morally 
bound  to  protect  you  from  inferior  care.  I 
will  not  sign  federal  forms  and  I  will  not 
accept  federal  fees.  If  you  need  to  go  to 
the  hospital  I  will  ask  the  hospital  to  admit 
you  In  the  same  manner  as  I  have  always 
done.  If  the  hospital  refuses  your  admit- 
tance because  it  requires  that  I  sign  a  fed- 
eral form  and  agree  to  government  control 
(Which  I  will  not  do),  it  may  be  necessary 
for  you  to  find  a  physician  who  practices 
socialized  medicine.  I  hope  you  will  under- 
stand my  position  and  agree  with  me  that 
my  non-participation  action  in  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  is  the  only  honorable  course  I 
can  pursue  to  safeguard  your  access  to  the 
best  medical  care. 

"The  Academy  has  t)een  policing  its  own 
members  since  1947  and  strives :  ( 1 )  T.j  pro- 
mote and  maintain  highest  standards  of 
General  Practice.  (2)  To  encourage  medical 
students  to  become  qualified  family  phy- 
sicians. (3)  To  preserve  the  general  prac- 
tloner's  right  to  practice  medicine  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  ability.  (4)  To  provide 
poet-graduate  training  opportunities  (or 
the  Family  Doctor.  (5)  To  advance  the 
science  of  medicine  and  the  nation's  health 
and  welfare  and  to  preserve  the  right  of 
free  choice  of  the  physician  to  the  patient. 

"This  year.  1970.  marks  a  milestone  in  our 
endeavors — the  examination  for  Certification 
of  the  American  Board  of  Family  Practice 
has  been  given.  I  had  the  honor  and  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  examination,  the  'luck' 
to  pass  It,  and,  of  course  the  privilege  to 
pay  for  it.  Passing  the  examination  I  found 
was  In  great  part  due  to  poet-graduate  study 
hours  acciimulated  while  in  the  Academy. 
I  encourage  all  Family  Doctors — seascned, 
new  and  future^to  consider  taking  the  ex- 
amination. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  our 
Academy  had  the  monumental  task  of  ini- 
tiating this  move.  Recertlflcatlon  will  be 
(as  Is  should  be  In  all  other  specialty  groups) 
held  every  seven  years." 

I  believe  in  the  above,  do  you?  If  you  do, 
then   you   better   study   In   depth   the   real 
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meaning  of  Peer  Review,  PSRO,  National 
Health  Insurance,  the  Constitution  for  a 
United  Republics  of  America,  and  various 
other  state-controlled  proposals.  They  are 
all  old  programs  that  were  tried  In  the 
history  of  our  world  and  rejected  as  total 
failures-  Remember,  where  people  lost  their 
moral  code,  history  does  repeat  Itself.  That 
is  why  If  you  want  to  live  under  a  Republic, 
you  must  fight  for  freedom  every  day. 


REPEALINO  FEDERAL  GUN 
CONTROL 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 
XS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1971 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968  was 
(WDsidered  by  the  House,  I  argued 
vehonently  against  it,  and  I  cast  my  vote 
against  it.  At  the  time  I  thoiight  the  act 
to  be  ill-conceived,  and  nothing  that  has 
happened  since  it  was  enacted  has 
changed  my  opinion  one  iota. 

In  the  90th  Congress  and  again  in  the 
91st  I  introduced  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Oun  Control  Act.  As  an  interim  measure, 
I  also  Introduced  legislation  repealing 
the  recordkeeping  requirements  for  shot- 
gun and  rifle  ammunition.  I  took  this  lat- 
ter approach,  because  I  thought  that 
even  if  the  general  membership  would 
not  be  disposed  toward  repealing  the  act 
In  its  entirety,  perhaps  the  voice  of  rea- 
son would  compel  them  to  at  least  repeal 
that  portion  of  the  act  which  has  proved 
particularly  burdensome  to  dealers  In 
and  users  of  sporting  ammunition. 

Despite  my  frustration  over  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  not,  to  date,  acted  to 
remove  the  Oun  Control  Act  from  the 
law  books.  I  was  gratified  when,  during 
the  last  Congress,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  agreed  to  exempt  shotgun  and 
rifle  ammunition  from  the  act.  In  addi- 
tion, I  greeted  with  enthusiasm  the 
House  action  which  also  freed  .22-callber 
rimflre  ammunition  from  Federal  regu- 
lation; but,  I  confess  I  was  rather  dis- 
mayed when  the  measure  was  stalled  in 
the  other  body  and  died  at  the  close  of 
the  91st  Congress. 

So  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislative 
process  must  be  commenced  all  over 
again.  For  the  third  time,  I  introduce 
legislation  to  repeal  the  Oun  Control  Act 
of  1968.  Once  again  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues to  face  reality.  I  urge  them  to 
consider  and  accept  the  fundamental 
fact  that  guns  and  ammunition  do  not 
klU  people — people  kill  people.  And  as 
long  as  criminals  think  they  can  profit 
fJtan  crimes  involving  the  use  of  guns, 
criminals  will  use  grms  to  commit  crimes. 

I  believe  the  implications  of  this  basic 
Jact  are  as  compelling  as  they  are  ob- 
vious. What  is  needed  to  control  armed 
vl<rience  and  crime  is  not  Federal  gun 
control,  what  is  needed  is  upgrading  and 
better  equipping  State  and  local  police 
forees,  enacting  tougher  laws  to  deter 
potential  criminals  and  to  severely  pun- 
ish convicted  felons,  streamlining  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  reforming 
uc  penal  lystem.  These  are  the  things 
that  will  help  restore  order  with  Justice 
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to  our  society.  Federal  gun  ccHitrol  is  ob- 
viously not  the  answer. 

I  am  also  introducing  legislation  to 
remove  the  remaining  Federal  regtila- 
tions  on  the  sale  of  .22-caliber  rimfire 
ammunition,  and  I  lU'ge  my  colleagues 
to  act  swiftly  on  this  proposal.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  House  membership  ap- 
proved similar  legislation  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, but  it  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
other  body.  In  this  Congress  we  must 
give  the  other  body  ample  time  to  take 
action. 

The  Federal  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
.22-caliber  rimfire  ammunition  must,  by 
any  standards,  be  removed.  Such  removal 
merits  the  support  of  even  the  most  ar- 
dent supporter  of  Federal  gun  control.  I 
say  this  because  in  addition  to  being  ill- 
conceived  and  excessively  burdensome  to 
buyers  and  sellers  of  spwrting  ammuni- 
tion, existing  Federal  regulations  have 
proved  to  be  of  no  real  use  in  preventing 
or  solving  crime.  This  fact  has  been  pub- 
licly documented  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Treasury  Department. 
Based  on  the  first  2  years  of  experience  in 
administering  the  Gun  Control  Act,  both 
agencies  have  reported  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  where  any  of  the  record- 
keeping requirements  for  sporting  am- 
munition has  proved  helpful  in  law  en- 
forcement or  has  1«1  to  the  successful 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  a  crimi- 
nal  offense. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  these  two  proposals  their 
most  careful  attention.  Repealing  tiie 
Oun  Control  Act  of  1968  would  rid  the 
American  people  of  the  burdens  of  a  law 
that  never  should  have  been  passed  in  the 
first  place.  Repealing  the  remaining  re- 
strictions an  the  sale  of  .22-caliber  rimfire 
ammunition  would  remove  perhaps  what 
to  thousands  and  thousands  of  freedom- 
loving  and  law-abiding  sportsmen  and 
merchants,  is  the  most  aggravating  single 
feature  of  the  act  itself,  a  feature  that 
has  been  conclusively  shown  to  have  ab- 
solutely no  bearing  on  crime  prevention 
and  crime  control. 


RAISE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  CEILINQ 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TXZA8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
again  reintroducing  a  bill  designed  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
social  security  recipients  may  receive 
without  suffering  a  reduction  in  benefits. 
My  bill  would  raise  the  ceiling  to  $2,400 
per  year. 

The  ceiling  has  been  increased  in  the 
last  few  years  in  the  recognition  that 
those  on  socisJ  security  often  needed  out- 
side earnings  to  make  financial  ends 
meet.  In  the  90th  Congress  the  level  was 
raised  from  $1,500  per  year  to  $1,680.  In 
the  91st  Congress  the  House  approved 
raising  the  ceiling  to  approximately  $2,- 
000  per  year.  lUs  increase  was  contained 
In  the  social  security  amendments.  Uh- 
fortunately,  time  ran  out  before  the 
-House  and  Senate  could  reconcile  their 
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difference  on  the  social  security  bill.  The 
social  security  bill  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  presently  consider- 
ing, HM.  1,  contains  the  $2,000  ceiling. 
While  raising  the  ceiling  to  close  tc  $2,000 
would  certainly  be  a  help,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  enough. 

With  the  cost-of-Uving  rates  going  up 
at  such  a  rapid  rate,  it  is  dlfScult  for 
fixed-income  individuals  and  couples  to 
maintain  any  kind  of  financial  stability. 
Yet,  under  the  present  arrangement  if 
they  seek  substantial  outside  employ- 
ment to  make  up  any  shortages  which 
arise,  they  are  confronted  squarely  with 
the  proposition  that  if  their  Income  goes 
over  $1,680  per  year,  their  social  security 
benefits  are  correspondingly  reduced. 

This  situation  needs  relief,  and  I  am 
hor>eful  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  give  this  point  its  closest 
scrutiny  in  its  present  consideration  of 
HH.  1. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  there 
should  be  no  limits  at  all  on  outside  in- 
come, smd  that  if  an  individual  has  ob- 
tained eligibility  for  social  security  pay- 
ments, then  he  has  a  vested  interest  in 
having  them  at  whatever  level  his  past 
earnings  warrant. 

While  there  is  certain  logic  to  this  ap- 
proach, there  are  several  strong  reasons 
why  it  cannot  prevail.  The  main  reason  is 
that  unless  there  were  a  limit  on  the  in- 
come, there  would  be  a  tremendous  load 
on  the  social  security  fund.  Presently, 
there  is  already  in  the  works  proposals  to 
increase  the  withholding  t€uc,  removing 
the  limit  altogether  would  simply  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

There  are  public  policy  reasons  for 
providing  that  those  with  the  lowest  out- 
side Income  receive  top  priority  in  the 
handling  of  the  social  security  fund.  If 
the  benefits  are  distributed  too  widely — 
Including  to  those  who  may  have  very 
large  incomes  from  other  sources  and  do 
not  really  need  the  social  security  pay- 
ment— then  the  results  would  be  that  the 
man  who  does  need  it  worse  is  not  helped 
as  much  as  he  might  be. 

Although  the  social  security  check  may 
not  be  completely  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  comfortable  living  standard,  I  believe  it 
is  a  good  way  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
the  retirement  years.  At  least  the  pro- 
gram elevates  everyone  to  a  certain  floor 
from  which  the  rest  of  his  needs  are 
within  striking  distance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  the  increase 
is  needed  and  I  hope  that  it  is  given  a 
good  hard  look. 


THREE  MILLION  MORE 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or  Nrw  Tosx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  million 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  su-e  suffering 
grovrtng  repression.  They  are  not  allowed 
either  to  assimilate  or  to  live  a  full  Jewish 
life  or  to  emigrate  to  a  place  where  they 
might  live  freely.  Because  of  their  birth- 
right, they  are  being  denied  the  most 
basic  of  human  rights. 

MLsfi  Meryl  Handelsman,  a  resident  of 
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my  congressional  district  In  Brooklyn, 
has  written  an  extremely  moving  article 
on  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews.  Miss 
Handelsman,  age  15,  attends  Abraham 
Lincoln  High  School,  and  her  article, 
"Three  Million  More,"  first  appeared  In 
the  Lincoln  Log,  the  school's  newspaper. 

I  believe  the  article  should  be  read 
by  as  many  people  as  possible,  and  hope 
that  it  will  Inspire  all  people  to  speak 
out  against  the  treatment  of  the  Soviet 
Jews. 

The  article  follows : 

Thkee  Million  Moaz 
(By  Meryl  HandeUman) 

"A  long  queue  has  formed  outside  a 
butcher's  shop;  several  hovirs  pass  but  noth- 
ing hs^xpens.  Then  suddenly  the  comrade 
butcher  shows  up  only  to  announce:  'The 
meat  dellverlos  have  turned  out  to  be  far 
less  than  expected;  we  are  having  to  divert 
a  considerable  part  of  our  output  to  the 
assistance  of  our  Arab  brethren,  victims  of 
Zionist-imperialist  aggression.  Will  all  Jews 
Undly  leave  the  queue.  .  .  .'  "  This  is  Just  one 
of  the  anecdotes  which  is  going  around  Mos- 
cow today.  Is  It  startling,  shocking?  Does  it 
bring  tears  to  your  eyes,  or  are  you  one  of  the 
many  Americans  who  sat  around  while  six 
million  men,  women,  and  children  were  ex- 
terminated thirty  years  ago,  or  one  of  those 
who  plan  to  do  the  same  today  while  three 
million  are  traveling  down  the  same  road. 

"I  hear  it  again  and  again.  It's  the  same 
old  story."  In  fact.  It  is,  and  it's  about  time 
the  world  realized  that  Anti-Semitism  is  a 
classic  phenomena  deeply  rooted  In  Russia. 
It  dates  back  to  Czarlst  times  and  unfortu- 
nately continues  today,  for  since  Communism 
has  failed  to  "solve  the  Jewish  problem," 
the  Soviet  administration  feels  the  answer 
lies  in  the  exploitation  of  Jew-hatred  in  the 
domestic  struggle  for  power.  Obviously,  the 
Russians  feel  that  not  all  men  are  "endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  eu«  Life,  Liberty, 
and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 

The  "crime"  that  the  Jews  have  committed 
is  that  they  want  to  be  what  they  are.  If 
they  cannot  be  granted  this,  then  they  wish 
to  emigrate.  The  Soviet  government  refuses 
to  grant  emigration,  and  claims  that  the 
Jews  have  nothing  to  complain  about.  Why 
should  they  complain  that  no  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  Hebrew  has  been  published  since 
1917;  that  religious  calendars  are  non-exist- 
ent; that  not  a  single  edition  of  the  Slddur 
(prayer  book)  appeared  from  1917-1958  (In 
1958  a  single  Issue  of  3,000  copies  was  print- 
ed); that  the  production  of  ritual  objects 
including  prayer  shawls  and  pbylecterles  is 
In  fact,  if  not  In  principle,  forbidden;  that 
one  synagogue  and  one  rabbi  for  every  25.000 
worshippers  exist,  that  one  single  fictitious 
yeshlva  exists  with  four  students?  What 
right  have  they  to  complain? 

The  most  recent  "Soviet  propaganda" 
which  led  Jews  to  protest  was  the  phony  al- 
leged Leningrad  Hijack  plot.  A  secret  police 
agent  provocateur  was  able  to  convince  a 
group  of  twelve  persons  from  Riga,  includ- 
ing nine  Jews  desperate  to  leave  for  Israel, 
that  he  could  fly  them  from  the  n.S  S.R.  This 
tactic  seems  similar  to  the  one  used  by  the 
Soviet  secret  police  to  entrap  Vilna  Jews  In 
1946.  When  these  twelve  arrived  at  the  Len- 
ingrad Smolny  Airport  they  were  arrested 
and  charged  with  treason.  Within  an  hour, 
a  pre-planned  series  of  arrests  and  searches 
began  throughout  the  cities  of  Russia.  He- 
brew textbooks  were  seized  as  "tools  of 
crlrcM."  The  senseless  brutality  of  the  verdict, 
originally  the  death  sentence,  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  no  hijacking  actually  took 
place  and  the  conspirators  were  arrested  be- 
fore they  ever  boarded  the  plane.  The  ver- 
dict which  was  just  changed  to  Imprison- 
ment la  tobor  oan^M  for  fifteen  y«ara  obvl- 
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ouBly  brings  to  light  the  fact  that  the  court 
wishes  to  dispose  of  the  case  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  reflects  the  uneasiness  over  the 
severity  of  the  sentences  against  the  group, 
whose  Jewish  members  had  sought  unsuc- 
cessfully to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

This  trial  which  has  received  world  atten- 
tion was  not  an  ordinary  criminal  proceed- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  It  was  one  of  the  most 
Important  political  trials  In  the  Soviet  Union 
since  World  War  II.  The  defendants  were  not 
only  those  accused,  but  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  who  have  demanded  the  right 
to  obtain  religious  freedom.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  real  purpose  of  the  harsh  sentences 
was  to  terrorize  Soviet  Jews.  Jews  are  pres- 
ently being  accused  of  "treason"  for  vari- 
ous "crimes"  Including  the  possession  of  re- 
ligious books  as  well  as  the  attempt  to  teach 
their  history.  Their  punishment  for  this  Is 
long  prison  terms  in  Soviet  labor  camps. 

They  long  to  retain  their  five-thousand 
year  old  culture  and  refuse  to  allow  their 
everlasting  faith,  which  has  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  our  social  values,  be  destroyed.  Vic- 
tor Boguslavsky,  one  of  the  men  arrested 
declared:  "Their  only  guilt  was  that  they 
were  born  Jews  and  longed  to  remain  Jews 
.  .  .  that  they  wanted  to  live  in  their  histori- 
cal boiheland,  their  own  national  state, 
amongst  their  own  people." 

"So  what?  Why  bother  me  with  something 
that  is  not  going  on  here?"  Why  bother  you? 
Because  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  are  encour- 
aging the  slow  death  of  a  people's  culture 
should  open  your  eyes  to  a  long-lasting  evil 
which  must  be  eradicated.  The  Jewish  peo- 
ple have  not  been  granted  their  "civil  rights" 
and  by  all  laws  of  Nature,  deserve  them.  It 
Is  impossible  to  believe  any  human  being 
could  actually  agree  that  the  heritage  of  any 
group  be  destroyed.  Don't  sit  around  and 
wait  until  the  day  comes  when  a  Ixwk  can 
be  written  entitled.  "While  Three  Million 
Died." 


March  2,  1971 


FREEDOM— OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or   OEOXGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVKS 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Kathleen  Anne  Davis,  a  talented  yoimg 
17-year-old,  now  living  in  the  Canal  Zone 
but  a  resident  of  Greorgia,  submitted  an 
excellent  speech  to  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars'  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
Now,  as  winner  from  Georgia,  Miss  Davis 
will  be  privileged  to  represent  the  State 
at  the  final  judging  here  In  Washington 
in  March. 

Writing  under  the  contest  theme  of 
"Freedom — Our  Heritage,"  Miss  Davis 
expresses  a  love  and  pride  in  her  coun- 
try, which  has  given  her  freedom,  that  is 
not  often  (^joily  shown  by  our  young 
people  today. 

This  speech  was  forwarded  to  me  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  I  wish 
to  share  it  with  you  at  this  time: 
F^XKDOM — Otm    Hebitage 

A  promise.  We,  the  American  people  would 
be  free.  Liberty  was  won.  We  had  truly  be- 
come America — "land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride, 
land  where  our  fathers  died."  Today,  almost 
two  centuries  later,  we  are  stUl  a  proud, 
freedom  loving  nation.  However,  what  many 
people  fall  to  realize,  is  that  freedom  must 
be  preseved  and  cherished  If  it  is  to  be 
Inherited.  The  generation  after  us  has  the 
right  to  receive  the  same  unblemished  free- 
dom that  we  have.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
ensure  them  their  Inheritance — their  free- 


dom. Daniel  Webster  one  said:  "God  grants 
liberty  only  to  those  who  love  it  and  ate 
ready  to  guard  and  defend  it."  I  think  of 
freedom  like  a  tree.  A  taU  strong  tree  must 
have  sunshine,  rain  and  little  care.  Without 
all  this  the  tree  would  wilt,  become  weak 
and  die. 

Freedom  needs  our  support  if  It  Is  to  live 
and  be  strong.  The  government  is  the  roots, 
we  are  the  tree.  Both  are  necessary — each 
needs  the  other.  To  some  people  it  may  seem 
that  today's  "liberal"  youth  do  not  support 
or  appreciate  this  gift  that  they  have  been 
given.  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams  and 
George  Washington  were  all  considered  un- 
reasonable liberals  searching  for  an  im- 
possible dream.  Because  these  men  had  the 
courage  to  speak  up  aind  fight,  their  dream— 
the  United  States  of  America — was  found. 

Yes,  freedom  is  our  heritage — but  only  be- 
cause there  were  people  before  us  that 
cherished  and  preserved  it.  Freedom  must  be 
won  with  desire  and  hard  work  by  every  gen- 
eration. Freedom  also  requires  pride.  Un- 
fortunately, though,  the  pride  is  often  hidden 
from  public  view.  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America."  This 
pledge,  like  freedom,  is  one  of  our  great 
heritages. 

When  I  was  a  child,  we  always  began 
the  day  with  the  Pledge  and  a  rousing 
patriotic  song.  Those  days  taught  me  about 
America  and  her  worth  and  although  I 
was  young.  It  didnt  take  me  long  to 
realize  what  a  great  advantage  I  had  over 
many  of  the  other  children  In  the  world. 
Since  that  time,  I  am  rarely  given  the 
opportunity  to  publicly  pledge  myself. 
"And  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  In  triumph 
shall  wave."  Never  before.  In  the  history 
of  our  country,  has  the  flag  been  so 
abused  by  America's  own  peoi^e.  To  see 
the  flag  used  as  a  knee  patch  or  a  door 
mat  can  only  be  showing  disrespect.  What 
has  happened  to  the  awe  we  used  to  hold 
for  this  symbol  of  peace?  And  when  was 
the  last  time  you  sang  our  National  An- 
them? The  song  that  people  wanted 
changed  because  t^ey  couldnt  "reach  the 
high  notes." 

As  the  yeikrs  go  by  we  seem  to  be  hear- 
ing and  seeing  less  of  these  symbolic  in- 
heritances. Not  because  we  aren't  proud 
hut  because  we  often  forget  the  blessing 
we  have.  People  need  to  be  reminded  of 
their  inheritance.  Patriotism — the  love  of 
one's  own  country — must  be  shown.  Stand 
when  you  see  the  flag  or  hear  our  National 
Anthem.  Live,  fight  and  die  for  your  coun- 
try. Don't  Juat  say  that  you  care — show  It. 

Unfortunately,  America  and  her  promise 
are  often  taken  for  granted — except  by 
those  who  have  known  neither.  Between 
the  years  1791  and  1921,  the  ocean  brought 
forth  40  million  Europeans  to  America's 
w^come  shores.  But  why?  Life  In  the  new 
country  was  hard.  Tlie  land  was  wild  and 
unsettled.  Jobs  in  the  oltiee  paid  low. 
Nothing  was  handed  out  on  a  silver  platter 
and  it  dldnt  take  long  to  discover  that 
the  streets  weren't  really  paved  with  gcrid. 
But  these  people  were  after  more  than 
physical  comfort.  They  had  found  a  land 
where  a  connmon  man  could  be  himself. 

A  land  they  were  willing  to  fight  and 
die  for.  Tlieee  people  had  to  have  faith  in 
themselves,  their  leaders,  and  most  of  all, 
the  new  country.  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
said:  "You  can't  build  character  by  taking 
away  man's  initiative  and  Independence." 
Americans  are  often  known  as  the  most 
stubborn  and  proud  people  there  are.  This 
Is  because  they  have  Inherited  and  used 
the  right  to  think  and  to  act  as  they  see 
fit.  The  American  spirit  wa«  born  to  be 
free.  Edmund  Burke  said:  "Depend  upon 
it  that  the  lovers  of  freedom  will  be  free." 
Only  a  true  American  can  and  will  cherish, 
preserve,  and  inherit  freedom.  That  was 
the  promise  given  to  us.  We.  the  American 
people,  would  be  free. 


March  2,  1971 


INDIANA  PRESS  PAYS  TRIBUTE 
TO  "RED"  MACKEY 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  offered  a  small,  humble  tribute 
to  one  of  my  finest  friends  and  one  of 
Indiana's  most  distinguished  citizens, 
Guy  "Red"  Mackey,  the  long-time  ath- 
letic director  at  Purdue  University,  upon 
the  sad  occasion  of  his  death. 

Since  his  death,  numerous  Indiana 
newsmen  and  sportswriters,  far  more 
skilled  than  I  In  the  use  of  the  language, 
have  also  honored  "Red"  Mackey  in  print. 
I  Insert  some  of  these  stories,  editorials, 
and  columns  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
[Prom  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  & 
Courier,  Feb.  23, 1971] 

RED  Mackkt  Dies;  Skkvks  PutoxTZ  Spoets 

rox  40  or  Hm  66  Years 

(By  Bruce  Ramey) 

Purdue  University's  Ouy  J.  "Red"  Mackey, 
dean  of  Big  Ten  athletic  directors,  died  at 
7:49  p.m.  Monday  at  Home  Hospital,  ending 
s  career  of  service  and  devotion  to  Purdue 
that  covered  almost  46  years. 

Mackey  had  been  Ul  since  he  suffered  a 
stroke  early  Nov.  8,  the  day  following  the 
Purdue-at-Mlchigan  State  football  game. 
While  recovering  from  that  stroke,  he  de- 
veloped a  circulatory  problem  in  early  De- 
cemtwr  that  required  inunedlate  surgery. 

On  Dec.  6  he  was  moved  to  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  where  his  right  leg  was 
amputated  at  mid-thigh  on  Dec.  8.  He  suf- 
fered a  second  and  more  serious  stroke  Dec. 
20,  and  was  moved  back  to  Home  Hospital 
Jan.  6. 

Since  then  his  condition  slowly  deterio- 
rated and  he  apenX,  the  last  few  weeks  of  his 
life  in  a  semi  coma,  with  only  brief  periods 
when  he  was  able  to  completely  recognize 
bis  family  amd  friends. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2  p.m.  Thursday 
at  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  with  the 
Eev.  Dr.  J.  Dayton  McCormlck  officiating. 
Interment  will  be  In  Orand  View  Cemetery, 
West  Lafayette. 

Mackey,  65  years  old  Dec.  14,  1970,  had  been 
athletic  director  at  Purdue  since  1943.  An 
Intense,  dynamic  individual,  he  was  'Mr. 
Purdue"  to  his  many  friends  and  associates 
over  the  country,  and  a  strong  leader  in  In- 
tercollegiate athletic  circles. 

In  the  Big  Ten  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  directed  the  financial  op- 
erations of  the  Western  Conference  oflSce 
and  served  on  numerous  conference  and 
NCAA  committees.  Including  a  recent  stint 
on  the  television  committees  of  both  groups. 

mST  Z.OVE 

Rt)m  the  time  he  entered  Purdue  as  a 
freshman  in  the  fall  of  1925  until  he  died 
his  first  love  was  Purdue  athletics  and  his 
major  goal  in  life  was  to  make  Purdue  best 
to  the  imlveralty's  chosen  fields. 

A  fiercely  loyal  man,  he  demanded  the 
same  loyalty  from  his  coaching  staffs  and 
Purdue  players. 

Under  Mackey's  leadership  Purdue  became 
a  power  In  collegiate  football  and  basketball 
circles,  and  the  fulfUIment  of  a  Mackey 
dream  came  In  1966  when  the  Boilermakers 
won  the  right  to  represent  the  Big  Ten  in 
tijfc  Rose  Bowl'  in  Pasadena.  (Purdue  de- 
feated Southern  California  In  the  Rose  Bowl 
on  Jan.  2,  1967,  14-13). 

Mackey  was  a  solid  administrator  and 
businessman.  Taking  over  as  bead  of  the 
athletic  department  at  a  time  when  It  was 
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deeply  In  debt,  he  built  the  Purdue  athletic 
facilities  to  their  present  status  of  second 
to  none  In  size  and  usability.  Never  a  man 
for  needless  trills,  he  made  the  athletic 
dollar  stretch  to  Its  fullest. 

Five  times  he  directed  enlargement  of 
Roas-Ade  Stadium,  using  only  athletic  de- 
partment receipts,  until  today  it  ranks  as 
one  of  the  top  college  stadia  in  the  country 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  over  69.500. 

Through  his  strong  leadership,  Purdue 
football  home  crowds  grew  until  at  the  end 
of  the  1970  season  the  Boilermakers  played 
before  home  crowds  that  averaged  67,625, 
fourth  largest  In  the  nation  and  outranked 
only  by  Ohio  State,  Michigan  and  Michigan 
State,  and  ahead  of  other  such  football 
powers  as  Nebraska,  Texas  and  Notre  Dame. 

He  started  scheduling  Notre  Dame  on  an 
annvial  basis,  home  and  away,  back  in  1946 
when  the  Irish  were  having  trouble  finding 
football  opponents  and  the  series  has  grown 
Into  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

Mackey  also  was  the  moving  force  behind 
the  construction  and  financing  of  the  $6- 
mllllon  arena  that  seats  14.123  for  basket- 
ball and  houses  all  offices  for  the  athletic 
department,  plus  the  finest  equipment  and 
training-room  facilities  In  the  country.  It 
was  dedicated  in  December,  1967. 

In  addition,  he  b\illt  in  1958  the  first  co- 
recreational  gymnasium  In  the  country  (cost 
$2.5  million)  for  use  by  sOl  students — a  facil- 
ity that  annually  is  used  by  thousands  of 
students  for  all  types  of  recreational  pur- 
poses and  covering  all  phases  of  Intramural 
and  coeducational  recreation. 

Included  in  Purdue's  compact  athletic 
plants  are  the  Fleldhouse.  two  18-hole  golf 
courses,  separate  outdoor  tnick,  baseball  field, 
and  tennis  courts. 

has    answer 

Mackey  was  criticized  by  some  Purdue  fol- 
lowers for  the  lack  of  championships  in  some 
of  the  minor  sports — wrestling,  swimming, 
tennis,  baseball  and  track — but  his  answer 
to  critics  was  "They  mtist  be  self-supporting. 
Ill  help  when  I  can,  but  not  to  the  point  that 
they  jeopardize  the  money-making  sports, 
football  and  basketball." 

His  foresight  on  this  point  has  been  spot- 
lighted recently  by  the  fact  that  Purdue 
ranks  as  one  of  the  few  schools  In  the  coun- 
try— and  the  Big  Ten — whose  athletic  pro- 
gram Is  not  operating  at  a  deficit. 

Because  of  the  athletic  department's  excel- 
lent financial  condition,  he  declined  to  add 
an  11th  game  to  the  1970  or  1971  football 
schedule. 

After  earning  three  letters  as  an  end  In 
footbaU  (1926-27-28),  Mackey  joined  the 
football  staff  as  assistant  freshman  coach  In 
1929.  In  1931  he  was  promoted  to  the  varsity 
staff  as  an  assistant,  and  in  1941  was  named 
administrative  assistant  to  athletic  director 
A.  H.  "Mai "  Elward.  In  1942  he  became  ath- 
letic director. 

As  a  football  player,  Mackey  played  against 
Frederick  L.  Hovde,  then  quarterback  at  Min- 
nesota, and  In  1945  Dr.  Hovde  became  presi- 
dent of  Purdue  University.  They  became  very 
close  friends  and  great  competitors  on  the 
golf  course. 

HIGHLY     praised 

In  the  spring  of  1965  Mackey  was  honored 
by  friends  from  over  the  country  at  a  sur- 
prise testimonial  dinner  at  the  Lafayette 
Country  Club.  It  was  a  turn-away  affair. 

Speaking  of  Mackey  that  night.  Dr.  Hovde 
said: 

"Bed  Mackey  is  one  of  the  few  men  I  know 
who  has  always  practiced  what  he  preached. 
I  thank  him  for  the  advice,  loyalty,  leader- 
ship and  deep  integrity  he  has  ^ven  the  uni- 
versity. He  has  brought  nothing  but  honor 
to  this  institution  and  is  truly  one  of  the 
great  men  In  his  profession." 

Hovde'B  remarks  have  been  echoed  many 
times  by  those  with  whom  he  was  associated. 
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A  staunch  believer  from  the  very  begin- 
ning in  the  Big  Ten-Pacific  Coast  Rose  Bowl 
tleup,  Mackey  fought  long  and  hard  to  pre- 
serve that  association  when  it  was  in  Jeop- 
ardy of  being  scrapped,  and  it  was  an  occa- 
sion very  dear  to  him  when  the  Boilermakers 
went  to  the  West  Coast  iln  December,  1966,  to 
be  welcomed  by  his  close  associates  on  the 
Rose  Bowl  Conomittee. 

He  disdained  the  usual  practice  of  letting 
Big  Ten  and  West  Coast  alumni  provide  the 
entertainment  for  the  annual  Big  Ten  party, 
held  in  the  Hollywood  Palladium.  Instead  he 
scheduled  the  Piu^ue  Qlee  Club  and  Show 
Band  into  the  huge  ballroom,  and  gave  Pur- 
due's West  Coast  grade  a  show  with  a  Hooelar 
flavor. 

An  avid,  low-handicap  golfer,  Mackey 
worked  off  his  vast  amount  of  energy  with 
almoet-dally  golf  on  Purdue's  two  courses, 
and  was  highly  sought  after  at  alumni  and 
civic  golf  events  over  the  country. 

He  instituted  the  John  Purdue  Club  and 
Coaches  Club,  channeling  support  for  Pur- 
due's athletic  program  into  a  scholarship 
fund  to  help  pay  costs  of  grants-in-aid,  and 
saw  it  grow  from  a  small  organization  into 
one  that  now  numbers  over  1.700  members. 
Mackey  suffered  a  heart  attack  In  1963. 
but  recovered  and  carried  on  his  normal 
work  load  within  a  few  months. 

Two  days  before  he  suffered  the  stroke 
that  eventually  took  his  life  he  told  a  press 
gathering  at  Michigan  State  University  that 
he  had  never  felt  better  in  his  life,  and  he 
desired  to  remain  as  Purdue's  athletic  direc- 
tor "until  they  kick  me  out,"  although  he 
was  ^proachlng  the  retirement  age  of  65. 

Mackey  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  Ky.,  and 
graduated  from  New  Albany  High  School. 
He  received  his  degree  in  agriculture  from 
Purdue  in  June,  1929. 

In  1944  he  was  awarded  the  Sig^ma  Delta 
Chl'e  coveted  Leather  Medal,  presented  an- 
nually to  the  Purdue  staff  member  adjudged 
to  have  made  "the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  welfare,  success  and  reputation  of  the 
university." 

CnXD    BT    ASSEMBLT 

The  Indiana  General  Assembly  paid  tribute 
to  Mackey  In  January  by  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion commending  him  for  his  contributions 
to  intercollegiate  athletics.  The  resolution 
cited  Mackey's  role  in  the  success  of  the 
Purdue  athletic  program  and  his  contri- 
butions to  intercollegiate  athletics  across  the 
nation,  in  the  Big  Ten  and  NCAA  affairs. 

On  campus  Mackey  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Gimlets,  the  Reamers  and  the 
Iron  Key.  A  Sigma  Pi  Fraternity  member,  he 
was  active  in  the  community  despite  his  deep 
involvement  in  university  affairs. 

He  was  a  meml>er  of  Central  Presbyterian 
Church.  Lafayette  Elks  Lodge  143.  F  and  A  M 
Lodge  724  of  West  Lafayette,  Indiana  Con- 
sistory, Scottish  Rite  of  Indianapolis.  Shrine 
Club.  Murat  Temple.  National  Football 
Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame,  John  Purdue 
Club  and  Lafayette  Country  Club. 

Mackey  was  married  in  1946  to  Goldle  P. 
Nees,  formerly  of  Rensselaer.  She  survives 
along  with  his  mother.  Mrs.  Myrtle  Mackey, 
West  Lafayette,  and  two  brothers,  Weston 
"Butch"  of  West  Lafayette,  and  Malcolm  of 
Fremont,  Ohio. 

Mackey's  friends  may  call  from  5  to  9  pm. 
Wednesday  at  Hlppensteel  Funeral  Home. 
His  body  will  lie  in  state  at  the  Central 
Presbyteriskn  Church  from  11  a^n.  Thursday 
to  time  of  services  at  2  p.m. 


[From  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  & 
Courler.Feb.  23. 1971] 

Macket  Gave  More  Than  He  Got:  Hovde 
Purdue  University's  president.  Dr.  Freder- 
ick L.  Hovdc,  Issued  the  following  sutement 
Tuesday  morning,  eulogizing  his  friend  and 
associate.  Guy  J.  "fied"  Mackey,  who  died 
Monday  night  following  a  long  Illness: 
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"Purdue  University  and  the  legion  of  his 
friends  snd  admirers  In  the  world  of  Inter- 
collegiate athletics  mourn  the  passing  of 
Purdue's  distinguished  son.  Ouy  J.  Red 
Mackey.  graduate  of  the  class  of  '29,  member 
of  the  Purdue  faculty  for  42  years  and  direc- 
tor of  intercollegiate  athletics  for  the  past 
30  years. 

Bed  Mackey  loved  Purdue  University  and 
all  Its  members  with  a  fiery  passion  from  the 
day  he  became  a  Purdue  student  In  1925  and 
he  dedicated  his  enormous  energ:y,  enthusi- 
asm and  capabilities  to  the  service  of  his  alma 
mater.  The  quality  of  his  friendship  had  a 
vitality  and  a  zest  which  gave  more  to  his 
friends  than  h«  asked  In  return.  His  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond  and  a  deep  basic  In- 
tegrity and  honesty  characterized  his  work 
and  his  relationship  with  others. 

He  was  a  man  who  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  knew  and  worked  with 
him.  not  only  for  his  great  accomplishment, 
but  also  for  the  splrlt-llftlng  touch  he  gave 
to  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him." 


(FTMn  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Feb.  23,  1971] 
Otjy  Mackxt,  Ptjbdus  Athletic  Chief.  Dies 

LATAYrrxE,  IND. — Purdue  University  Ath- 
letic Director  Guy  (Bed)  Mackey  died  yester- 
day evening  In  Home  Hospital  following  a 
lengthy  Illness. 

The  6S-year-old  Mackey  suffered  a  stroke 
here  on  Nov.  8  after  returning  home  from  the 
Purdue-Michigan  State  football  game.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester, 
Minn.,  In  December  when  circulatory  prob- 
lems arose  and  was  returned  to  Lafayette 
Jan.  5. 

His  right  leg  was  amputated  at  the  clinic 
and  It  appeared  to  solve  the  circulatory  prob- 
lem, but  he  suffered  another  stroke  Dec.  20. 

Mr.  Mackey  was  the  dean  of  Big  Ten  ath- 
letic directors,  taking  over  the  Purdue  pro- 
gram in  1942.  He  was  associated  with  Boiler- 
maker athletics  since  entering  the  umverslty 
as  a  freshman  In  1925. 

An  outstanding  end  on  the  undefeated  1929 
Purdue  football  team  that  won  the  Big  Ten 
championship,  Mr  Mackey  remained  at  the 
university  as  an  assistant  football  coach  un- 
til his  appointment  as  athletic  director.  He 
also  was  head  wrestling  coach  from  1933 
through  1936. 

Under  Mr.  Mackey's  leadership  the  Purdue 
athletic  plant  became  one  of  the  finest  In 
the  nation.  Five  times  the  football  stadium 
was  expanded  and  It  now  seats  more  than 
69.000. 

The  $e-mllllon  Purdue  Arena,  dedicated  In 
1967,  was  Mr.  Mackey's  greatest  achievement. 
The  domed  structure  seats  14,123  for  basket- 
ball, houses  all  the  athletic  offices  and  locker 
rooms  for  every  Boilermaker  team. 

No  state  appropriations  were  used  to  re- 
model the  football  stadium  or  construct  the 
arena. 

A  low  handicap  golfer,  Mr.  Mackey  also  re- 
alized the  value  of  sports  other  than  footbaU 
and  basketball.  Included  In  Purdue's  com- 
pact athletic  plant  are  two  18-hole  golf 
couxMs,  a  aeparate  outdoor  track,  tennis 
courts,  a  baseball  diamond,  the  fleldhouse 
and    convenient    recreational    and    practice 


Also  included  is  a  unique  co-«ducatlonal 
outdoor  and  indoor  recreational  center  that 
rates  with  the  best  In  the  country. 

Known  for  his  leadership,  Mr.  Mackey 
would  defend  his  poeitlon  to  the  end,  but  he 
alao  listened  to  the  other  side  of  a  story. 
He  beUeved  in  backing  his  employees  to  the 
hilt  and  In  doing  everything  first  class. 

At  the  same  time  h«  was  a  sound  business- 
man. Under  Mr.  Mackey's  riirecUon,  Purdue 
was  the  only  Big  Ten  school  that  conststently 
showed  an  athletic  profit  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Since  taking  over  as  Purdue  Athletic  Di- 
rector Mr.  Mackey  always  employed  the  same 
philoflophy — he  wanted  a  happy  staff  because 
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an  unhappy  man  cannot  give  top  service.  He 
believed  In  delegating  responslbUlty  with  au- 
thority and  In  return  expected  an  honest  and 
sincere  effort  and  willingness  to  make  what- 
ever sacrifice  necessary  to  get  the  Job  done. 

One  of  Mr.  Mackey's  closest  friends  was 
Big  Ten  Commissioner  Bill  Reed. 

"Nothing  I  can  say  can  convey  my  feelings 
about  the  man  .  .  .  and  that's  what  he  was — 
a  man."  Reed  said  at  Chicago  when  Informed 
of  Mr.  Mackey's  death. 

Citing  Mr.  Mackey's  "high  principles  and 
loyalty,"  Reed  asserted,  "There  never  was  an- 
other man  like  him  and  never  will  be  an- 
other. It  comes  down  to  the  fact  he  was  a 
man  of  absolute  integrity. 

"The  remarkable  thing  so  often  overlooked 
la  the  fact  he  was  a  very  sound  and  far- 
sighted  director.  He  was  a  solid  administra- 
tor and  managed  finances  in  such  a  way  as 
to  never  be  a  burden  to  the  university." 

Mr.  Mackey's  latogrlty  was  demonstrated 
when  he  placed  Notre  Dame  on  the  Purdue 
football  schedule  shortly  after  World  War  n 
and  kept  the  Irish  there  on  a  home-and- 
home  basis  despite  the  fact  no  formal  con- 
tract was  signed  for  years. 

He  did  It  at  a  time  when  most  schools  were 
thinking  only  of  their  own  records  and  would 
not  schedule  Notre  Dame. 

One  of  the  men  Mr.  Mackey  played  foot- 
ball against  In  1929  was  a  Minnesota  quarter- 
back named  Frederick  L.  Hovde.  Today  the 
former  Gopher  star  Is  president  of  Purdue 
and  was  a  constant  companion  of  Mr.  Mackey 
on  the  golf  course. 

Speaking  at  a  surprise  testimonial  for  Mr. 
Mackey  in  1966,  Hovde  said,  "Red  Mackey  Is 
one  of  the  few  men  I  have  known  who  has 
always  practiced  what  he  has  preached.  I 
thank  him  for  the  advice,  loyalty,  leadership 
and  deep  Integrity  he  has  given  the  univer- 
sity. He  has  brought  nothing  but  honor  to 
the  institution  and  is  truly  one  of  the  great 
men  of  his  profession." 

Among  the  many  awards  and  certificates 
he  received,  Mr.  Mackey  particularly  cherish- 
ed the  "Leather  Medal"  award  from  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  national  professional  Joumallam 
society. 

He  was  a  member  of  Sigma  PI  fraternity, 
the  Elks  Lodge,  Maaonlc  Lodge,  Scottish  Rite, 
the  Shrlners  and  the  Lafayette  Country  Club. 

Mr.  Mackey  was  bom  at  Glasgow,  Ky.  on 
Dec.  14,  1906,  and  was  graduated  from  New 
Albany   (Ind.)   High  School  In  1935. 

He  Is  survived  by  the  widow,  Ooldie. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  in  the  Hlp- 
pensteel  Funeral  Home  here. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Feb.  23,  1971) 

Grrr   "Rko"   Macket   DntBcncD  PtraotrE's 

Athletic  Growth 

Guy  Joseph  "Red"  Mackey  was  the  full 
name. 

Red  Mackey  explains  the  full  man. 

Of  all  the  athletic  directors  In  the  Big  10. 
perhaps  of  the  nation.  Red  Mackey,  who  died 
last  night  after  a  prolonged  Illness,  was  the 
common  man  wltb  the  uncommon  touch. 

Athletic  director  at  Purdue  University 
since  1942,  following  a  football  career  as  a 
Boilermaker  end  beginning  in  1925,  Mackey 
ran  one  of  the  soundest,  financially  clear 
athletic  programs  of  any  major  university. 

The  physical  facilities  under  Mackey's  di- 
rection became  outstanding — largest  foot- 
ball and  basketball  arena  in  the  state,  a  10- 
Itme  all-weather  track,  an  Intramural  set-up 
that  Is  the  envy  of  many  and  two  champion- 
ship golf  courses. 

It  rebounds  to  Red's  credit  that  Ross-Ade 
Stadium,  which  grew  from  a  lS,000-8eat  site 
to  the  present  69,400-seat  pUnt.  this  year 
averaged  more  fans  at  Its  home  football 
games  than  any  other  school  In  the  nation 
excepting  Ohio  State  and  Michigan. 

Five  times  under  Mackey's  direction  the 
stadium  has  been  quietly  enlarged  and,  as 
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Mackey  liked  to  point  out,  without  the  use 
of  state  appropriations. 

And  when  anyone  tried  to  assert  that  mu. 
versltles  were  placing  too  much  emphasu  on 
sporu,  Mackey  reduced  their  argument  by 
saying  the  emphasis  could  be  lightened  any 
time  the  taxpayer  agreed  to  "pay  the  freight" 
for  all  the  sports. 

"We  have  many  club  sports  now,"  Mackey 
once  said,  ".  .  .  sports  you  do  not  have  to 
subsidize.  They  get  some  help  and  that  la 
possible  because  of  football  gate  receipts 
Basketball  pays  Its  way,  but  football  U  the 
main  go." 

Purdue's  basketball  arena,  completed  and 
opened  for  the  1967-68  season.  Is  a  14,123- 
seat  domed  structure  that  cost  5V4  million. 
FV>r  the  first  three  years  each  home  game  was 
a  complete  sellout. 

Bed  loved  golf  and  was  one  of  the  state's 
best  amateurs.  His  push  not  only  developed 
and  maintained  the  university's  two  18-hole 
courses,  but  It  also  provided  finally  an  ade- 
quate clubhouse  situated  between  the  two. 

Red  was  not  without  recognition. 

Only  two  years  after  he  was  hired  as  Pur- 
due's sixth  athletic  director,  Mackey  was 
given  Purdue's  Leather  Medal,  the  univer- 
sity's highest  honor  given  to  the  person  mak- 
ing the  "greatest  contribution  to  the  welfare, 
success  and  reputation  of  the  university." 

And  in  1968,  at  a  surprise  testimonial, 
Purdue  president  Dr.  Frederick  Hovde  said, 
"Red  Mackey  Is  one  of  the  few  men  I  have 
known  who  has  always  practiced  what  he 
has  preached.  1  thank  him  for  the  advice, 
loyalty,  leadership  and  deep  Integrity  he  has 
given  the  university.  He  has  brought  nothing 
but  honor  to  this  institution  and  Is  truly  one 
of  the  great  men  of  his  profession." 

Services  for  Mackey  will  be  at  2  p jn.  Thurs- 
day at  Lafayette's  Central  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Friends  may  call  at  the  Hlppensteel  Fu- 
neral Home  from  5  to  9  p.m.  tomorrow  and 
from  11  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Thursday  at  the 
church. 

The  family  has  requested  memorals  be 
made  to  the  Purdue  Alumni  Scholarship 
Fund. 

While  recovering  from  the  stroke  that  first 
hospitalized  him  Nov.  8,  Mackey  developed  a 
circulation  and  clotting  problem.  He  under- 
went minor  surgery  to  arrest  the  circulatory 
problem  In  early  December.  On  Dec.  6,  he 
was  moved  to  the  Mayo  Clinic  In  Rochester, 
Minn.,  where  amputation  of  his  right  leg  at 
mld-thlgh  app>€ared  to  solve  the  circulatory 
problem. 

While  making  satisfactory  progress  from 
the  surgery,  Mackey  suffered  a  second,  more 
serious,  stroke  Dec.  20.  Bioved  back  to  Lafay- 
ette Jan.  6,  by  mid-January,  his  condition 
had  Improved  to  fair  from  serious. 

In  45  years  with  the  university,  Mackey,  a 
native  (Dec.  14,  1908)  of  Glasgow,  Ky.  and 
graduate  of  New  Albany,  Ind.,  High  School, 
participated  as  an  end  on  the  varsity  football 
team  (1926-29),  became  assistant  freshnuui 
coetch  In  *29,  and  three  years  later  varsity  as- 
sistant. Before  becoming  director,  he  served 
as  administrative  assistant  to  Mai  Edward 
in  1941. 

Five  football  coaches  served  under  the 
Mackey  directorship — Elmer  Burnham  (1943- 
43),  Cecil  iBbell  (1944-46),  Stu  Holcoznb 
(1947-55),  Jack  Mollenkopf  (1956-69)  and 
BobDeMoss  (1970). 

Ward  "Piggy"  Lambert  (1919-1946)  was 
Purdue's  basketball  coach  when  Mackey  was 
appointed  athletic  director.  But  the  next 
three  Red  hired— Mel  Taube  (1946-50),  Bay 
Eddy  (1950-65)  and  George  King  (1965). 
'  The  1971  Indiana  Legislature  paid  tribute 
to  Mackey  by  adopting  a  reaolutlon  oom- 
mending  the  veteraa  ^MrtniMn  for  hl«  oon* 
tributlon  to  interooUegUte  athletics  and 
Purdue. 

ICackey  was  married  to  the  former  Goldle 
P.  Nees  of  Rensselaer. 
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[From  United  Press  International,  Feb.  23, 
'  1971) 

PuRDtTE's   "Red"   Mackey  Dees   Monday 
Evxifnro 

jjArAYEiTE,  IKD. — Guy  "Red"  Mackey,  the 
nian  who  made  the  Purdue  athletic  depart- 
ment one  of  the  flowers  of  IntercoU^ate 
Athletics,  died  at  Home  Hospital  here  Mon- 
day night.  He  was  65. 

Mackey,  the  dean  of  the  Big  Ten  athletic 
directors  and  a  student,  coach  and  athletic 
<lepartment  administrator  at  Purdue  for  45 
jMtn,  had  been  hospitalized  for  three 
iQonths  after  suffering  a  stroke  ecu-ly  last 
November.  Recovery  from  the  stroke  was 
complicated  by  a  circulatory  problem  which 
caused  some  clotting. 

He  underwent  one  minor  operation  early 
In  December  to  relieve  the  circulation  diffi- 
culty, but  be  was  later  transferred  to 
the  Mayo  Clinic  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  where 
■orgeons  amputated  his  right  leg  at  mid- 
thigh  to  eliminate  the  problems. 

BBCOiTO  stroke 

However,  while  recuperating  from  the 
major  operation,  Mackey  suffered  a  second, 
more  severe  stroke,  from  which  he  never 
fully  recovered.  Purdue  oflBclals  said  doctors 
reported  death  was  connected  with  the  cir- 
culatory problems. 

Mackey  was  born  at  Glasgow.  Ky..  Dec.  14, 
1905.  but  called  New  Albany,  where  he  grad- 
uated from  high  school  In  1925,  home. 

Mackey  began  his  career  at  Purdue  as  a 
student  in  the  university's  agriculture 
Kbool,  but  he  spent  most  of  his  time  on 
the  football  field. 

He  won  outstanding  plaudits  for  bis  bril- 
liant play  as  a  defensive  end  on  Boilermak- 
er teams  from  1926  to  1928. 

Prom  the  days  as  a  player,  Mackey  oouJd 
be  described  as  growing  up  with  the  mod- 
em Purdue  athletic  system.  He  became  an 
assistant  freshman  football  coach  on  the 
Purdue  staff  following  his  graduation  in 
1939.  Three  years  later  he  was  promoted 
to  the  varsity  staff  as  an  assistant. 

Mackey  was  made  an  administrative  as- 
sistant to  athletic  director  Mai  Elward  In 
1941  and  stepped  up  to  the  top  spot  In  the 
Boilermaker  athletic  setup  a  year  later  when 
Elward  entered  the  Naval  service. 

STIMULATED  OROWTH 

The  smiling,  affable  and  hard-working  red- 
head stimulated  athletic  department  busi- 
ness and  plant  Improvements  to  the  point 
that  Purdue  is  one  of  the  top-rated,  most 
soundly  run  Intercollegiate  athletic  programs 
in  the  country. 

Under  his  direction,  Purdue  erected  a  96 
million  basketball  arena.  The  domed  14,133- 
aeat  structure  was  completed  In  1967.  Five 
times  during  Mackey's  relgn  as  director,  the 
Purdue  Ross-Ade  Stadium  was  enlarged 
without  state  appropriations. 

He  administered  the  setup  which  Included 
a  fleldhouse,  two  18-hole  golf  coiuses,  a  sepa- 
rate outdoor  track,  a  unique  co-education 
rtcreatlonal  gymnasium  and  outdoor  pools, 
tennis  courts,  a  baseball  field  and  practice 
areas  for  both  Indoor  and  outdoor  sports. 

Throughout  his  years  as  boss  of  Purdue's 
athletic  system,  Mackey  aided  his  coaches 
u  an  assistant  or  scout. 

Mackey  was  married  to  the  former  Goldle 
P.  Ness  of  Rensselaer 

The  1971  Indiana  Legislature  paid  tribute 
to  Mackey  by  adopting  a  resolution  com- 
mending the  veteran  sportsman  for  his  con- 
tribution to  Intercollegiate  athletics  and 
Purdue. 

Services  wUl  be  Thursday  at  2  p.m.  at  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  In  Lafayette. 
Interment  will  be  in  Grand  View  Cemeter>'. 
The  family  has  suggested  contrtbutlmis  be 
■•Qt  to  the  Purdue  alumni  scholarship  f  imd 
tn  lieu  of  flowers. 
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[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Feb.  24,  1971] 
GcY  "Res"  Mackey 

Victory  after  a  hard  struggle  makes  the 
blood  course  like  few  other  things  and  vic- 
tory in  that  ritualized  combat  called  sports 
is  bom  In  the  strong  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  like  Guy   (Red)   Mackey. 

There's  something  of  the  general  and  ad- 
miral in  the  way  great  athletic  chiefs  live 
and  think,  choose  their  lieutenants  and  their 
men,  their  coaches  and  their  players,  the 
loyalties  they  command  with  quiet  power  of 
presence,  the  shrewdness  of  their  strategies 
and  the  grand  excitement  of  their  triumphs. 

That  something  was  a  driving  force  In  Red 
Mackey  when  he  entered  Purdue  University 
in  1925  as  a  freshman.  It  was  working  when 
he  turned  In  a  fine  performance  as  an  end 
on  the  undefeated  1939  Boilermakers  team 
that  won  the  Big  Ten  championship. 

Red  Mackey's  abiding  kinship  with  Purdue 
would  last  his  lifetime.  He  stayed  as  assist- 
ant football  coach  until  be  became  athletic 
director  In  1942.  Under  his  mastery,  the 
Purdue  athletic  plant  became  one  of  the 
nation's  finest  and  the  mighty  Boilermaker 
teams  made  history.  It  Is  further  testimony 
to  his  talents  that  his  programs,  season  after 
season,  showed  a  profit. 

The  illness  that  would  cut  his  span  of 
years  to  65  came  on  all  too  suddenly,  like  a 
storm  that  would  keep  a  winning  game  from 
running  its  full  course.  But  the  end,  in  spite 
of  that,  makes  his  victories  and  his  manly 
life  glow  all  the  brighter. 

As  Purdue  President  Frederick  L.  Hovde, 
his  long-time,  close  friend  said:  "He  has 
brought  nothing  but  honor  to  this  Institu- 
tion and  Is  truly  one  of  the  great  men  of  his 
profession." 

The  honor  of  Red  Mackey  of  Purdue  shines 
on  the  state  and  nation  and  the  whole  world 
of  sports. 
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[Prom  the  Indianapolis  News,  Feb.  24,  19711 
Red  Mackey 

In  the  Intensely  competitive  world  of  in- 
tercollegiate athletics,  a  university's  athletic 
director  Is  one  of  the  most  Imiwrtant  officials 
on  the  staff.  It  Is  he  who  Is  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  success  or  failure  of  the  institu- 
tion's athletic  program. 

Purdue  has  been  fortunate  for  nearly  a 
score  of  years  In  having  Guy  Joseph  (Red) 
Mackey  as  the  man  In  charge  of  its  far-flung 
sports  program.  Under  his  direction,  an 
athletic  plant  at  Purdue  was  created  which 
ranks  among  the  best.  He  enlarged  Ross-Ade 
Stadium  vmtll  It  is  ttie  largest  football  arena 
m  the  state,  and  It  has  seen  attendance  grow 
until  Purdue  Is  next  to  Ohio  State  and  Mich- 
igan among  the  nation's  colleges  In  home 
football  crowds. 

Red  Mackey's  entire  adult  life  was  devoted 
to  Ptuxlue  athletics,  beginning  with  the  time 
he  played  end  on  the  Big  10  champion  foot- 
ball team  In  1929.  Athletic  director  since 
1942,  he  was  an  articulate  spokesman  for  the 
value  of  athletics  In  college.  H<  often  pointed 
out  that  football  receipts  make  It  possible  to 
operate  a  varied  sports  program  which  bene- 
fits all  students.  The  Purdue  program  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  soundest  finan- 
cially In  the  nation. 

Red  Mackey  was  an  administrator  of 
vision  whose  ability  won  him  recognition  and 
respect  throughout  the  collegiate  world  of 
athletics.  His  host  of  friends  had  h(^>ed  he 
was  recovering  fram  circulatory  troubles  that 
led  to  the  amputation  (tf  a  leg  titiia  winter. 
But  death  came  Monday  in  a  hosplt«a  at 
Lafayette.  The  great  new  basketball  arena 
and  enlarged  Ross-Ade  Stadium  are  among 
the  physical  reminders  of  how  well  Red 
B4ackey  served  the  university  he  loved. 


[From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Feb.  24,  1971] 

Sports  Over  Lightly 

(By  Bob  CoUlos,  sports  editor) 

I  would  rather  remember  the  happy  times. 
And  there  were  many. 

There  was  Red  the  "teaching  pro,"  who 
couldn't  keep  hu  mouth  off  of  anybody's  golf 
swing,  completely  taking  ai>art  my  game  and 
reassembling  It  in  nine  boles. 

Then,  peacock  proud  of  himsrtf,  he  asked. 
"There,  don't  you  notice  a  difference?"  To 
which  I  replied,  "It  would  be  hard  as  hell 
not  to,  since  I  was  hitting  the  ball  In  the 
air  before  I  started  listening  to  you." 

And  there  was  the  day  he  dedicated  him- 
self to  ctirtng  my  hook  and  was  so  spectacu- 
larly successful  I  finally  sliced  a  tee  shot 
across  two  fairways. 

Then  there  was  the  time,  like  two  big, 
friendly  grizzly  bears,  feeling  our  oats  (or 
was  it  com?)  we  engaged  In  a  wrestling 
match  for  the  "overweight"  championship  of 
Vinton  Woods.  It  concluded  with  me  on  top 
and  Red  declaring  himself  the  winner — a 
real  hometown  decision. 

And  there  was  Red  the  world's  worst  teller 
of  Jokes.  He  always  had  one  and  I  used  to 
drive  him  up  a  tree  by  sitting  poker-faced 
after  he  delivered  the  pxincb  line  and  saying. 
"Go  on,  Red,  what's  the  rest  <rf  it?" 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  annual  "Mackey 
Open"  for  members  of  the  media.  It  featured 
some  of  the  worst  golf  and  beet  com  and 
prime  rib  In  Indiana. 

Red  Mackey  was  a  man  of  strong  opinions. 
And  he  could  be  cantankerous.  But  he  was 
straightforward  and  nobody  ever  doubted 
exactly  where  he  stood  on  any  issue.  Also.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  met  a  man  who  tried  so 
hard  to  be  fair. 

He  was  a  man  of  fierce  unyielding  loyalty. 
Members  of  his  staff  knew  that,  whenever  his 
{personal  feelings,  he  would  stand  behind 
them  if  they  were  under  attack.  And  they 
repaid  him  in  kind.  In  22  years  of  covering 
Purdue,  I  never  heard  a  staff  member,  even 
In  anger,  saying  anything  derogatory  about 
Red. 

Red  loved  Goldle  and  he  loved  sports.  But 
Purdue  was  his  mistress.  It  was  a  love  affair 
that  never  wavered.  There  cotildn't  have  been 
a  happier  man  on  this  earth.  He  was  exactly 
where  he  wanted  to  be,  doing  exactly  what 
he  wanted  to  do  for  most  of  his  life. 

Once,  some  years  ago.  I  was  sitting  In  his 
office  complaining  about  the  people  who  lie 
to  new^apermen.  After  the  tirade  I  said, 
"Red,  I  don't  think  you'd  ever  lie  to  me." 

Without  hesitating,  he  answered,  "I  would 
if  I  had  to  do  It  to  protect  Purdue." 

Red  was  not  wealthy  and  be  and  Goldle 
were  childless.  But  he  left  a  legacy.  While  his 
achievements  were  many,  the  l^acy  Is  not 
in  the  brick  and  steel  of  the  athletic  plant 
or  in  the  record  book. 

It  la  right  here,  walking  this  earth.  It  is  his 
hundreds  of  friends  who  will  remember  him 
and  think  well  of  him  as  long  as  they  are 
here. 

If  life  Is  but  a  Journey,  then  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Red  had  a  beautiful  trip. 

[From    the    Lafayette     (Ind.)     Jotimal    & 
Courier.  Feb.  25. 1971] 
"Red"  Was  a  Worifxa 

In  the  world  of  Intercollegiate  athletics. 
the  Big  Ten  Is  considered  a  powerhouse.  On 
a  given  Saturday,  it  Is  said,  any  tinlverslty 
in  that  conference  can  lose  to  any  other 
member. 

Now,  this  week,  all  of  them  lost.  All  the 
Big  Ten  and  all  the  countless  others  who  In- 
habit the  complex  world  of  athletics. 

When  Ouy  J.  "Red"  Ma^ey  died  Monday 
at  the  age  of  66  be  left  mere  than  the  nor- 
mal dejection  that  fans  feel  when  a  star  U 
removed  permanently  from  tlie  game. 
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For  Red  Mackey  was,  In  hU  own  sphere  and 
times,  a  unique  man  with  an  unusual  com- 
^  blnatlon  of  talents.  He  had  the  personality 
and  the  stamina  of  a  successful  politician, 
with  an  astonishing  capacity  to  accumulate 
and  retain  friendships.  The  formula  was  sim- 
ple; a  friend  was  a  person  who  understood  bis 
devotion  to  Purdue  University. 

But  behind  the  vigor  and  the  charm  was  a 
skilled  administrator  who  was  able  to  make 
Purdue's  athletic  program  impressively  suc- 
cessful, both  In  the  quality  of  its  people  and 
the  physical  plants  they  used. 

Red  Mackey's  critics  called  him  a  "square," 
and  he  would  Instantly  accept  the  Identity. 
Progressive  and  even  visionary  In  his  own 
field,  he  wore  old  American  values  like  chips 
on  his  shoulders,  and  few  tried  to  knock 
them  off. 

In  a  field  that  produces  coaches  with 
charisma  who  can  dominate  athletic  depart- 
ments. Red  Mackey  was  the  unchallenged 
dlrectOT.  The  coaches  and  the  stars  had  the 
spotlight  and  responslbilitiee  were  generous- 
ly delegated,  but  Red  had  the  power.  By 
following  rigidly  the  rule  book  on  leadership, 
he  won  respect  and  affection,  the  elusive  In- 
gredients that  make  leaders  successful,  and 
he  ran  hU  organization  as  a  model  of  stabil- 
ity and  efficiency. 

Ehiring  his  45  years  of  service  to  Purdue, 
Red  Mackey  brought  national  prestige  to  the 
University's  athletic  department  and  he  be- 
came, of  course,  a  national  figure  with  enor- 
mous prestige  In  his  profession. 

But  Red  was  a  total  Hoosler.  It  is  here, 
near  Purdue,  that  he  will  be  burled.  Here  his 
widow,  his  mother  and  his  brothers  will  find 
an  abundant  sharing  of  their  grief.  For  to 
Purdue  and  this  community  Red  Mackey 
brought  an  exciting  lifetime  adventure  In  fair 
play  and  competition,  and  there  will  be  en- 
during memories  of  an  uncommon  man 
whose  own  stature  was  appropriate  to  the 
greatness  of  the  University  he  served. 

(Prom  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Oour- 
ier,  Feb.  26,  1971] 

Sports  PiotJars  At  Rms:   Pastor  Calls 
Macxxt  Champion's  Champion 

"Let  us  thank  Ood  for  the  life  and  ac- 
complishments of  Guy  "Red  Mackey,"  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Dayton  McCormick  said  Thursday 
afternoon,  eulogizing  Purdue's  athletic  di- 
rector who  died  Monday  night. 

Dr.  McCormick  spoke  from  the  pulpit  of 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  during  funeral 
servicee  for  Mackey,  65,  Purdue's  athletic 
director  since  1942.  The  church  was  filled 
with  Mackey's  friends  from  this  city  and 
sports  figures  from  over  the  country. 

"Let  us  no>w  praise  great  men."  he  said, 
quoting  from  the  Apocrypha,  "leaders  of 
people,  wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instruc- 
tions .  .  .  their  bodies  will  be  buried  In  peace, 
but  their  names  will  live  evermore." 

Quoitlng  from  Browning,  he  said:  "He 
never  tiirned  his  back  on  tmy  man  ...  we 
fall  to  rise,  sleep  to  work,  fight  on  forever, 
there  as  here. 

"Red  Mackey  was  not  only  a  champion,  he 
was  a  champion's  champion.  His  heart  In- 
cluded a  large  amount  of  oomp)asslon,  hon- 
esty, loyalty,  and  Integrity.  He  accomplished 
in  less  than  a  biblical  three  score  and  ten 
years  what  we  all  strive  fot." 

Mackey  was  laid  to  rest  In  Grand  View 
Cemetery,  not  far  from  his  West  Lafayette 
home  and  the  University  to  which  be  dedi- 
cated his  life.  A  long  cortege  of  autotno- 
bllee,  perhaps  the  largest  In  the  city's  his- 
tory, wound  lU  way  across  the  Wabash  Rlrer 
to  the  cemetery. 

Among  the  many  friends,  associates  and 
Big  Ten  dignitaries  attending  the  rites  were 
several  former  Pvirdue  athletee.  The  list  In- 
cludes Mike  Phippe,  Bandy  Mlnnlear,  Leon- 
ard and  John  Jardlne,  Ed  Cody,  Abe  Olbron, 
Alex  Agase,  Babe  DlmancbeS  and  Stormy 
Pfohl  from  outside  the  city. 
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Mackey's  tormeT  teammates  and  com- 
patriots included  Paul  Pardonner,  John 
Oehler,  Roy  Horstman,  Doxie  Moore,  George 
Bell  and  Harvey  Olson. 

From  the  Big  Ten  office  were  "Tug"  Wil- 
son, former  conunissloner,  John  Dewey  and 
Herman  Rohrlg. 

Athletic  directors  present  Included  Biggie 
Munn,  Michigan  State;  Don  Canham,  Michi- 
gan; Bump  EUlott,  Iowa;  Bill  Orwlg,  Indi- 
ana; Moose  Krause,  Notre  Dame:  Bill  Rohr, 
Ohio  University;  Ed  Weaver,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, and  Tippy  Dye,  Northwestern.  Milt 
Bruhn  and  Bud  Foster  represented  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  Ray  Eliot,  former 
football  coach  at  Illinois,  represented  that 
university. 

Others  present  Included  Wilfred  Smith, 
former  sports  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune; 
Pete  Elliott,  former  football  coach  at  Illi- 
nois, and  Mrs.  Ray  Schalk,  Chicago,  widow 
of  the  late  "Cracker"  Schalk,  long-time 
friend  of  the  Mackey's. 


ON  SALUTING  FARM  CARTS 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CAuroxMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1.  1971 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suspect  that  most  of  our  28  million 
veterans  will  react  as  I  with  mixed  emo- 
tions to  the  news  that  the  hand  salute  is 
not  quite  what  it  once  was  in  the  military 
services. 

In  the  old  days,  of  course,  the  gen- 
eral assumption  wtis,  "if  it  moves,  salute 
it."  This  created  some  pretty  absurd 
situations,  such  as  those  described  in  an 
article  which  I  will  insert  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks.  Rendering  honors  to  a 
cart  load  of  geese  with  the  snappy  pre- 
cision expected  at  a  full  dress  review  at 
West  Point  was  clearly  ridiculous — yet 
that  actually  happened,  according  to  the 
veterans  publication.  Stars  and  Stripes- 
National  Tribime. 

Things  are  a  great  deal  different  in  the 
"new"  Army,  with  its  more  relaxed  stand- 
ards. Local  commanders  are  imder  orders 
to  modify  saluting  policies  in  "high-den- 
sity" areas  when  too  much  saluting  Is 
"repetitious  or  otherwise  unfeasible." 

Those  of  us  who  served  in  World  War 
n,  Korea,  or  World  War  I  may  grumble 
at  bit  at  this  erosion  of  tradition,  while 
at  the  same  time  acknowledging  that 
perhaps  some  new  rationality  has  crept 
into  the  dally  humdnmi  of  military  life. 

In  any  event,  the  article  on  hand  sa- 
lutes published  In  the  February  18  edi- 
tion of  Stars  and  Stripes-National  makes 
good  reading,  and  I  am  pleased  to  In- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord: 
Ordkb  Ends  Salutes  To  Farm  Cart 

After  the  1918  Armistice  both  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  officers  had  a  tendency  to  let  down 
a  bit  on  discipline.  Saluting  was  one  of  the 
fields  where  tney  definitely  slid. 

Writer  of  these  paragraphs  recalls  that 
some  one  of  the  General  Pershing's  upper 
staff  passed  through  the  little  village  of  Gud- 
mont  where  his  regiment  was  quartered  after 
the  war  ended.  A  main  highway  to  Chaumont, 
General  Pershing's  headquarters,  ran  through 
the  narrow  street  of  the  village.  Soldiers  got 
out  of  the  way  of  his  passing  car  and  flying 
mud.  Few  of  them  gave  thought  of  saluting. 

A  day  later  the  regiment's  colonel  got  a 
rough  message  from  Chaumont.  At  retreat 
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that  evening,  battery  commanders  Issued 
stern  warnings  on  saluting  cars  carrylne 
officers.  * 

"Even  If  you  only  think  the  car  may  have 
an  officer  In  It,"  directed  Major  Louis  Howard 
of  the  Second  Battalion,  65th  Artillery 
"salute  it.  As  for  saluting  me,  I'll  give  you 
back  a  better  one. 

"The  day  of  the  Armistice  the  war  was  over 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  but  some  of  the 
generals  don't  think  It  is.  If  you  want  to 
get  out  of  this  forsaken  country  and  back 
home,  do  what  the  generals  want.  And  don't 
forget  to  salute  them  on  foot,  car  or  horse- 
back." 

The  men  obeyed  the  major's  word  to  the 
letter  and  better.  If  a  peasant's  cart  came 
down  the  street  with  a  load  of  geese,  the  bat- 
tery men  would  snap  to  attention  and  render 
a  salute  adequate  for  West  Point.  The  farmera 
and  villagers  did  not  know  what  it  was  aU 
about,  but  they  waved  and  saluted  back." 

Remembering  these  days  of  1918,  an  article 
in  Army  News  Features  on  new  saluting 
orders  caught  the  editor's  eye.  It  is  printed 
herewith: 

"Salutes  are  no  longer  required  to  be 
rendered  by  or  to  personnel  in  vehicles,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  world  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  An  exception  has  been 
made  for  gate  guards  who  will  continue  to 
salute  recognized  officers  in  official  vehicles 
only. 

"In  another  change  to  the  rules,  salutes  are 
no  longer  required  to  be  rendered  or  returned 
If  either  the  senior  or  subordinate  or  both  are 
in  civilian  attire. 

"Word  has  been  issued  to  local  commanders 
to  "carefully  review  saluting  policies  for  their 
Installations.  Where  considered  desirable  in 
their  Judgment,  they  will  develop  and  pub- 
lish modified  saluting  policies  for  congested, 
student  or  high-denalty  living  areas  where 
saluting  would  be  highly  repetitious  or  other- 
wise Infeaslble." 

"It  has  also  been  announced  that  personnel 
will  not  be  required  to  wear  military  head- 
gear on  or  off  a  military  installation  while  In 
a  private  or  commercial  vehicle. 
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HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  strip- 
mining  for  coal  is  rapidly  destroying— 
beyond  recall — much  of  this  Nation's 
precious  land  and  water.  It  Is  also  creat- 
ing unbelievable  hardships  for  thousands 
of  people  who  are  driven  out  of  their 
homes  or  who  live  In  the  wake  of  the 
strippers. 

Many  will  remember  John  Steinbeck's 
famous  novel,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  de- 
scribing the  plight  of  the  thousands  of 
good  Americans  who  were  driven  off 
their  farms  in  the  Dust  Bowl  back  In 
the  1930's.  The  plight  of  the  residents  of 
the  strlpmlnlng  areas  is  strikingly  sim- 
ilar. This  time,  however,  not  nature,  but 
giant  machines  controlled  by  huge,  face- 
less corporations  are  driving  good  Amer- 
icans off  the  lands  of  their  ancestors  and 
turning  them  into  deserts.  This  tragedy 
Is  even  more  poignant  because  it  Is  en- 
tirely man  made. 

Strlpmlnlng  is  a  national  problem,  and 
It  deserves  a  national  scHution.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  71,000  square  miles 
containing  128  billion  tons  of  coal  in  the 
United  States.  These  lands  are  being 
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rtvaged  at  an  alarming  rate.  Last  year 
In  Ohio  alone,  10,000  acres  were  de- 
voured. Some  280,000  acres  have  been 
previously  despoiled  In  Ohio  and  4  mil- 
lion acres  nationwide. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  Joined  with  Con- 
gressman Ken  Hkchlxr  in  sponsoring  a 
Ull  to  ban  coal  strlpmlnlng.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  hearings  on  that  bill  and  others 
providing  for  the  regulation  of  strip- 
mining  will  be  held  in  this  session. 

Strlpmlnlng  Is  of  particular  concern  in 
Ohio  where  thousands  of  acres  have  al- 
if^dy  been  chewed  up  by  the  giant 
gouging  machines.  And  the  strippers  are 
working  faster  than  ever  now  as  the 
threat  of  State  and  Federal  regulation 
approaches. 

Last  weekend  I  spent  a  day  Inspecting 
some  of  the  more  heavily  strlpmlned 
areas  of  Ohio.  Less  than  10  years  ago, 
most  of  these  areas  were  productive 
farms  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  In  the  State.  Today,  thousands 
of  acres  are  devoid  of  vegetation  and 
wildlife.  Lakes,  streams,  and  under- 
ground water-courses  are  poisoned, 
aimb  any  hilltop  and  you  will  see,  in 
every  direction,  once  verdant  hills  now 
gashed  and  eroded  and  resembling  the 
"bad  lands"  of  some  of  the  arid  western 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

Whole  towns  have  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Many  public  roads 
have  been  closed.  The  population  is  fall- 
ing off  drastically.  The  assessed  value 
of  buildings  per  acre  has  dropped  even 
more  drastically. 

The  tragedy  is  so  immense  in  scope 
that  it  is  tUmost  Impossible  for  Uie  mind 
to  take  it  in.  It  Is  even  more  difficult  to 
ocmprehend  the  kind  of  mentality  that 
perpetrates  and  Justifies  this  wanton 
destruction  of  the  land  that  is,  or  was, 
America.  The  only  hope  is  that,  once  the 
people  understand  what  coal  strlpmln- 
lng is  doing  to  their  country,  they  will 
demand  that  it  be  permanently  pro- 
hibited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  James  Herzog  of  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  has  written  an 
excellent  series  on  stripmining  in  Ohio 
which  I  think  will  be  of  Interest  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  We  can  and  we 
must  learn  from  the  tragic  experiences 
of  Ohio  and  other  Appalachian  area 
States  If  we  are  to  prevent  similar  de- 
struction in  many  other  parts  of  the 
the  country. 

The  articles  are  reprinted  below: 
BEAtJTiTui,  Ohio   Spoilsd 

(Every  year  Ohio  strip  miners  cut  coal  out 
of  10,000  acres  In  27  eastern  Ohio  counties. 
Digging  from  the  surface  with  equipment 
that  can  remove  200  tons  of  rock  and  clay 
with  a  single  swipe,  the  miners  feed  the 
rtate's  ever-growing  industrial  needs.  Once 
the  miners  are  through  with  a  mine,  they 
nieet  Ohio's  tax  reclamation  law  and  move 
on,  leaving  behind  useless  land.  This  is  one 
•t  a  aeries  of  reports  on  Ohio  strip  mining) . 
(By  James  Herzog) 

Working  like  a  horde  of  locusts— from 
Portage  County  to  the  southern  borders  of 
Ohio— strip  miners  annually  gouge  30.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  from  the  ground  with  gigan- 
tic shovels  and  huge  draglines. 

In  their  wake  the  dairy  land  of  Tuscara- 
was  County,    the    farm    land    of    Harrison 
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County  and  the  rolling  hills  of  Belmont 
County  become  scarred  and  useless. 

For  55  years  destruction  and  waste  have 
been  the  story  of  the  strip  mining  Indus- 
try. 

A  month-long  Beacon  Journal  study  of  tte 
situation  In  Ohio  shows: 

An  Ineffective  law  fostered  by  the  coal  In- 
dustry has  allowed  the  widespread  destruc- 
tion of  land. 

Jagged  cliffs — Sometimes  150  feet  high — 
are  created.  The  law  has  no  provision  for 
leveling  these  when  the  stripping  Is  finished. 

Stripped  land — generally  worthlees — Lb 
often  praised  for  tax  purposes  at  $25  an 
acre.  This  puts  a  tax  burden  on  others  whose 
land  must  support  local  needs. 

A  front  group  for  half  the  strip  miners — 
the  Ohio  Reclamation  Association — has  tried 
to  protect  the  mining  Industry  through  lob- 
bying and  public  relations  work.  It  has  a 
$90.000-a-year  budget  but  reported  no  lob- 
bying expenses  for  1965,  the  year  It  worked 
long  and  hard  to  beat  back  a  strong  strip 
mining  measure. 

Ohio  officials,  charged  with  the  reeponsl- 
bUlty  to  enforce  Ohio's  strip  mining  law, 
maintain  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  Ohio  Reclamation  Association. 

Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Reeources 
officials,  who  once  proposed  selling  mineral 
rights  under  park  lands  to  coal  companies, 
say  they  are  satisfied  with  the  Ohio  law. 

This  law  also  allows  miners  to  delay  for 
several  years  the  reclamation  work  that  Is 
actually  demanded  under  It.  Sometimes  they 
can  avoid  Kay  reclamation. 

Its  complicated  provisions  aUow  miners  to 
continue  operations  in  a  new  corporate 
front  even  If  they  fall  to  comply  vrtth  the 
existing  law.  Such  title  changes  usually  oc- 
cur after  a  miner  forfeits  a  bond  placed  on 
land  as  a  promise  that  reclamation  wlU  be 
done.  The  bond  does  not  always  pay  t^e  cost 
of  reclamation. 

INDUSTRY    FOUGHT   OFF   CONSERVATIOKISTS 

Strip  miners  are  allowed  to  knock  the 
tops  off  piles  of  waste  materials,  leaving 
areas  that  will  not  support  vegetation  and 
which  contain  acld-produdng  material. 

Provlsloins  of  the  law  are  so  loose  that  a 
strip  miner  can  increase  the  number  of  acres 
he  Is  mining  up  to  10  pet.  without  addi- 
tional bonding  or  licencing  fees. 

Strip  miners  came  to  Ohio  about  1914. 
From  1914  to  1947  they  stripped  about  45,000 
acres.  Across  the  state  there  are  naked  re- 
minders of  those  days — jagged  cliffs,  ditches 
behind  a  cover  of  trees,  eroded  hillsides. 

As  conservationist  pressure  began  to  rise, 
the  miners  employed  a  Cleveland  advertising 
agency  to  protect  their  Interests. 

An  ad  man  with  the  firm,  Larry  Oook,  set 
up  the  Ohio  Reclamation  Association  in  1945 
and  became  executive  director  of  what  be- 
came a  well-financed  Columbus  lobby. 

In  1946  Ohio's  first  strip  mlnlng-law  was 
paseed.  Like  those  that  were  to  fcHlow,  It 
was  weak  and  Ineffective. 

The  miners  were  strong,  and  so  were  the 
industries  that  depended  on  cheap  coal. 
When  Frank  J.  Lausche  was  governor,  he 
pushed  the  first  stripping  law  throvigh  the 
legislature.  He  said  he  met  "almost  Insur- 
mountable opposition"  to  a  strong  law. 

In  the  legislature  men  like  Sen.  Oakley 
Collins,  himself  an  Ironton  coal  producer, 
maintained  that  ever-increasing  pollution 
and  cllff-Uke  hlghwalls  didn't  exist.  He  said 
that  before  the  1948  law:  "There  were  a  few 
eyesores  but  not  many.  The  bad  stripe  were 
made  by  fiy-by-nlght  operators,  and  there 
arent  too  many  of  them  left." 

Nearly  10  years  ago  Collins  said :  "I've  been 
all  over  the  state  looking  at  stripping  oper- 
ations and  they're  doing  a  good  Job." 

In  1963  a  strong  strlp-mlnlng  bill  was 
pushed    through   the   Pennsylvania   leglsla- 
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ture.  It  Inspired  conservationists  In  Ohio  to 
fight  for  a  tough  measure.  In  1965  such  a 
proposal  was  put  In  the  hopper  by  Sens.  Bd 
Garrlgan  of  Akron,  Oliver  C^aaek  of  North- 
field.  Robin  Turner  of  Marlon  and  the  late 
Edmund  Sargus  of  St.  Clalrsvllle. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  Senate's 
Agriculture  and  Conservation  Committee,  a 
subcommittee — Sargus,  Collins  and  Max 
Dennis  of  Wilmington — was  assigned  to 
study  It. 

"It  was  i4>parent  that  Sargus  and  Oolllns 
had  signdficantly  dlff««nt  viewpoints,"  said 
Dennis  who  chaired  the  agriculture  com- 
mittee that  year. 

Dennis,  whoee  position  was  key,  said:  "My 
role  was  one  of  attempting  to  mediate  oppo- 
site viewpoints." 

Statehouse  observers  recall  that  the  strug- 
gle over  the  bill  was  one  of  the  toughest  the 
legislature  has  seen.  When  the  bill  came  be- 
fore the  full  committee,  72  amendments  were 
offered— many  written  by  the  Ohio  Reclama- 
tion Association,  according  to  Dennis. 

Dennis  said  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
"finally  decided  mining  interests  simply 
couldn't  stay  in  business"  if  a  tough  bill 
were  passed. 

Sargus,  a  lawyer  from  the  heart  of  strip- 
mining  country,  was  caught  In  the  midst 
of  a  dogfight.  One  statehouse  observer  re- 
calls that  a  coal  Industry  representative  told 
Sargtis:  "If  you  continue  to  pursue  this  bill, 
we  will  destroy  you  politically  and  profes- 
sionally." 

Garrlgan,  a  member  of  the  committee,  re- 
called: "I  was  personally  upset  by  the  dev- 
astatlon  In  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  thought  It  an 
example  of  blatant  Inhumanity  to  rape  a 
natural  area  and  leave  It  In  this  condition." 

He  added:  "Tou  are  virtually  building 
monsters  in  the  sky  with  high  walls.  For  the 
benefit  of  future  generations  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill. 

"When  we  went  through  bearings  on  the 
measure.  It  was  accepted  with  72  amend- 
ments. It  lost  any  Idenlty  to  what  It  was. 

"The  coal  mine  Industry  won  the  battle 
to  reduce  the  effect  good  legislation  would 
have  had." 

Garrlgan  withdrew  bis  name  from  the 
"emasculated"  substitute  measure  that  came 
out  of  committee. 

Supported  by  petitions  that  carried  250,000 
signattires,  conservationists  had  hoped  for 
success  with  the  1965  measure. 

But,  according  to  Garrlgan:  "It  was  a  case 
of  'little  people'  fighting  a  big  economic 
block.  In  mine  country  I  am  sure  every 
legislature  is  supported  by  people  associated 
in  some  aspect  of  the  mine  Industry." 

"Do  you  bite  the  band  that  feeds  you?" 

Cook,  the  pale  and  balding  executive  di- 
rector of  the  reclamation  association,  speaks 
for  strip  miners — the  only  ones  permitted  to 
Join  the  association. 

He  contended  the  1965  bill  "wasn't  a  strong 
bill— it  was  a  ridiculous  bill." 

The  amended  version  that  has  made  life 
fairly  simple  for  the  miners  Is  a  "doggone 
good  law,  working  out  beautifully,"  he  said. 

Strong  Proposals,  Wcak  Laws 
In  1965  the  first  bill  in  the  Senate  hopper 
was  a  strong  strip  mining  measure.  Its  In- 
tent, however,  was  lost  In  a  flood  of  amend- 
ments, a  substitute  measure  and  a  conference 
committee  compromise.  Here  are  some  of  the 
principal  differences  between  the  proposals 
and  the  law  that  emerged: 

What  must  the  strip  miner  do  with  the 
high  wall  (the  cliff  left  by  the  last  cut  into 
the  ground?) 

Proposal — ^Put  fill  back  against  the  high- 
wall  "to  restore  the  approximate  contour 
which  existed  prior  to  the  operation."  Or 
create  terracing  with  a  minimum  grade  of 
45  degrees. 
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Law — No  provision  for  eliminating  hlgb- 
wall. 

What  must  be  done  with  water? 

Proposal — "Leave  no  place  where  acid 
water  may  accumulate  and  permit  no  drain- 
age of  acid  water  or  silt-laden  water  from  the 
area  of  land  affected." 

Law — "Prevent,  If  possible,  drainage  of 
acid  water  or  silt-laden  water  from  the  area 
of  land  which  is  affected  which  Is  harmTul  to 
any  stream  of  adjoining  land." 

What  must  be  done  with  piles  of  waste 
material  called  spoils? 

Proposal — Grade  them  "to  a  useful  con- 
tour" as  ordered  by  the  chief  of  reclamation. 
No  coal  or  large  stones  shall  be  In  the  top 
12  Inches.  Those  12  Inches  must  be  original 
top  soil  or  the  equivalent  "capable  of  sup- 
porting vegetation." 

taw — Reduce  the  peaks  and  depressions  to 
a  "gently  rolling,  slopping,  or  terraced  topog- 
raphy." Clear  the  surface  of  rocks  "wher- 
ever practicable."  Isolated  peaks  should  be 
leveled.  No  provision  In  the  law  for  return- 
ing top  soil. 

Proposal — Geological  data  on  the  area.  A 
"description  of  the  technique  to  be  used  In 
the  operation  and  reclamation  .  .  ." 

When  should  an   application  be  denied? 

Proposal — The  chief  of  reclamation  may 
not  approve  a  project  "until  he  has  found 
on  the  basis  of  information  set  forth  In 
the  application"  that  the  law  will  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Law — The  chief  of  reclamation  may  not 
approve  a  project  "If  he  finds  on  the  basis  of 
the  Information  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion" that  the  law  will  not  be  followed. 

(Under  the  proposal  the  chief  could  not 
allow  mining  until  he  was  certain  the  law 
would  be  followed.  Under  the  law  the  chief 
cannot  stop  mining  until  he  is  sure — on  the 
basis  of  an  application — that  the  law  will 
not  be  followed.) 

How  much  bond  must  be  put  up  as  a 
guarantee   that   the   law   will   be   followed? 

Proposal — A  minimum  of  $2,000  per  acre 
and  a  per  acre  fee  of  $500. 

Law — A  minimum  of  (2,000  and  a  per  acre 
free  of  $500. 

By  how  much  may  a  stripper  increase  the 
area  he  Is  mining  without  paying  an  addi- 
tional fee? 

Proposal — He  must  pay  additional  bonding 
and  licensing  fees  for  each  acre  added. 

Law — Dp  to  10  pet.  without  paying  any- 
thing. 

If  a  strip  mining  company  has  violated  the 
law  and  seeks  a  new  license  by  creating  a 
new  corporation,  what  must  the  reclamation 
chief  do? 

Proposal — Refuse  the  license. 

Law — No  provision. 

If  the  cost  of  reclaiming  land  will  exceed 
the  bond  required  under  law,  what  must  the 
chief  of  reclamation  do? 

Proposal — He  may  ask  for  additional  bond 
money. 

Law — No  provision. 

What  part  of  the  bond  should  be  with- 
held after  grading  Is  completed  and  before 
planing  Is  finished? 

Proposal — $200  per  acre. 

Law — $75  per  acre. 

Abamdonbo     Sthip     Mines:     Hamdt     Junk 

Pn.xs 

(By  James  Hersog) 

Just  beyond  the  small  well-kept  lawns  of 
Mt.  Eaton  In  Southwestern  Wayne  County 
is  an  abandoned  strip  mine  that  skirts  Ohio 
241. 

Though  long  deserted  and  without  growth 
on  Its  Jagged  cliff,  the  old  strip  mine  Is  use- 
ful— It  Is  an  Informal  junk  yard  for  residents 
who  want  either  to  dump  ot  to  search  for 
something. 

Tacked  to  a  tree  is  the  sign,  "No  Plcken." 
But  everyone  picks. 
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In  1M7,  the  Uj8.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior Issued  a  special  report  on  "Surface  Min- 
ing and  Our  Environment."  The  special  re- 
port said  that  one-third  of  the  surface  mines 
surveyed  "were  being  used  Illegally  by  the 
public  to  discard  garbage,  rubble,  junked 
vehicles  and  construction  materials."  Strip 
mining  is  a  principal  form  of  surface  min- 
ing. 

The  report  prepared  under  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  then  secretary  of  the  interior,  recom- 
mended federal  regulations  to  stop  the  abuse 
of  the  land  that  Is  being  caused  by  all  types 
of  surface  mining. 

Udall  charged  the  accepted  practice  In 
America  Is  "to  mine  as  cheaply  as  possible 
the  deposits  that  are  most  accessible  and 
provide  the  grreatest  profit  to  the  producer. 

"This  preoccupation  with  the  short-term 
gain  too  frequently  has  ignored  the  long-term 
social  costs  Involved — the  silted  streams,  the 
acid-laden  waters,  and  the  wasteland  left  by 
surface  mining." 

He  said,  "Valuable  mineral  -esources  have 
already  been  lost  and  several  million  acres  of 
productive  land  and  water  have  been  left 
derelict." 

Despite  land  titles  and  ownership  papers, 
Udall  said.  "Each  generation  has  only  a  tem- 
porary rendezvous  with  the  land  ...  By  exer- 
cise of  choice  or  by  careless  default,  we  shape 
the  land  legacy  of  our  descendants." 

An  estimated  four  million  acres  of  land — 
a  mass  the  size  of  Delaware  and  Rhode  Is- 
land together — have  been  disturbed  by  sur- 
face mining  in  the  United  States.  Of  that 
41  pet.  of  the  mining  has  been  for  coal.  The 
rest  Is  divided  among  sand,  gravel,  stone, 
gold,  clay,  phosphate  and  Iron. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio  267,000  acres  have 
been  strip  mined  In  the  last  55  years. 

The  Udall  report  cited  the  harmful  ef- 
fects of  strip  mining : 

Stream  and  river  pollution  caused  by  ero- 
sion and  acid  mine  water. 

Isolation  of  land  areas  by  the  creation  of 
steep  walls  that  are  the  result  of  cutting  to 
reach  sought-after  minerals. 

Destruction  of  natural  beauty  through  the 
building  of  huge  piles  of  waste  material, 
through  the  amendment  of  equipment  at 
deserted  mine  sites  and  through  the  creation 
of  Informal  rubbish  dumps. 

The  total  effect  of  surface  mining,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  "Is  a  drastic  reshaping 
of  the  surface,  with  huge  ditches  and  mas- 
sive landslides  that  block  streams  and  high- 
ways." 

There  Is  an  Amlsh  family  In  the  hills  of 
Tuscarawas  County  that  wouldn't  use  the 
same  language  as  In  the  Udall  report.  But 
the  mother,  father,  son  and  daughter  know 
and  live  with  the  consequences  of  strip 
mining. 

A  few  himdred  feet  away  from  the  family's 
house,  across  the  road,  the  land  Is  naked, 
stripped  clean  in  the  search  for  coal. 

The  land  is  rounded  to  contour,  more  so 
than  the  law  requires,  but  hard  rocky 
waste  prevents  any  growth. 

The  strippers  need  more  land  to  mine. 
They  want  the  Amlah  family's  187-acre  farm. 
The  family  Is  scared.  They  aren't  sure  what 
the  strippers  can  and  can't  do,  but  they 
aren't  selling  out. 

The  family  stood  In  front  of  the  bouse. 
The  mother  served  as  spokesman.  Speaking 
accented  English,  she  said.  "Twelve  different 
times  the  coal  company  tried  to  get  the  land. 
They  won't  take  no  for  an  answer." 

The  father  stroked  his  beard  and  nodded 
his  agreement.  Mother  continued,  "They 
keep  their  equipment  across  the  road.  They 
said  our  farm  has  to  be  next.  But  we  won't 
seU." 

"A  lot  of  our  friends  sold  or  leased  theU 

land.  It  was  terrible.  They're  sorry  now.  We 

dont  even  have  enough  people  for  a  churth 

anymore,"  she  said. 

A  farm  family  understands  the  land  Is  a 
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legacy.  The  father  U  lU,  and  the  children 
are  too  young  to  take  over  the  farm.  Perhans 
it  would  be  best  to  seU  for  a  quick  jwoflt  and 
go  South,  especially  since  the  land  isn't  very 
productive.  But  the  family  doesn't  want  ta 
sell  to  strip  miners. 

"This  place  would  never  be  the  same  We 
won't  let  them  do  It,"  the  mother  said 

"They  offered  us  $400  an  acre  if  we  would 
sell  or  35  cents  a  ton  if  we  would  lease  tbe 
land."  the  woman  said  as  the  wind  rippled 
through  her  traditional  ankle  length  dress 

"But  the  first  thing  that  happens  is  thev 
spoil  t]^e  water.  ' 

"If  you  lease,  you  cant  raise  anything 
more  for  60  years.  If  you  sell,  they  tear  down 
the  buildings  to  lower  taxes.  It's  the  ruina- 
tion of  life — the  ruination  of  churches  "  the 
woman  said. 

"When  they  dynamited  across  the  road, 
our  house  shook  every  time.  I  had  to  take 
everything  off  the  shelves  or  it  would  have 
broken,"  she  said. 

The  Amlsh  woman  looked  around  at  her 
aging  white  house  and  her  red  barn,  "i 
wish  they'd  leave  us  alone,"  she  said  "I'm 
afraid  of  them." 

Abandoned  Mine  Polluted  WATaa  Supplt 
(By  James  Herzog) 

Donald  Heffelflnger  knows  there  is  some- 
thing  wrong  with  Ohio's  strip  mining  law 

He  began  learning  the  Intricacies  of  the  law 
in  1963  when  fish  in  the  11-bUllon  gallon 
Meander  Reservoir  began  dying  off. 

Heffelflnger,  chief  engineer  of  the  Mahon- 
ing  Valley  Sanitary  Sewer  District  that  sup- 
plies 280.000  Youngstown  area  residents  with 
water,  found  that  a  strip  mine  abandoned  In 
1961  was  releasing  add  water  Into  the  vast 
reservoir. 

While  the  79-acre  mine  was  being  stripped 
throughout  the  19508,  It  provided  a  poor 
grade  of  coal  and  a  high  grade  of  sulfuric 
acid,  a  pollutant  that  can  kill  plant  and  ani- 
mal life. 

Closed,  It  became  a  constant  so\irce  of 
worry  and  cost  to  the  people  of  Toungstown. 

STKIP   MINING   EXHAT78TB   THE   LAND 

"The  'hard'  water  has  regularly  cost  us 
$15,000  to  $20,000  a  year  to  treat,"  Heffel- 
flnger said. 

On  June  30  a  dam  that  held  back  most  of 
the  acid  water  In  the  strip  mine  ditch  burst, 
sending  20  million  gallons  of  highly  acid  wa- 
ter Into  Youngstown's  water  supply. 

The  reservoir  is  big  enough  to  absorb  the 
acid,  and  there  Is  no  Immediate  danger.  But 
Youngstown  will  have  to  continue  to  pay  an 
annual  price  of  $15,000  to  $20,000  to  clean 
the  water. 

Heffelflnger  doesn't  know  what  he  can  do. 
"We  are  contemplating  legal  action.  We  are 
trying  to  get  somebody  to  take  the  leader- 
ship in  trying  to  solve  this  problem." 

He  said.  "The  strip  miner  complied  with  all 
the  laws  when  he  closed  the  mine  and  has 
no  further  legal  responsibility.  The  laws  were 
and  are  Inadequate,  or  this  would  not  have 
happened." 

The  pollution  of  the  reservoir  has  not 
ended,  Heffelflnger  said.  Water  still  collects 
at  the  mine  site  and  Is  polluted  as  It  comes 
into  contact  with  sulfuric  acid.  "Nobody 
wants  to  do  anything.  No  division  of  the  state 
wants  to  take  any  responsibility,"  he  said. 
•  *  «  •  • 

The  Ohio  strip  mining  law  requires  miners 
to  "construct  earth  dams  In  the  final  cut  of 
an  operation  ...  to  aid  in  creating  lakes  and 
ponds."  That  was  done  in  Youngstown. 

The  law  also  advises  the  miner  to  "prevent, 
if  possible,  drainage  of  acid  water  .  .  .  which 
Is  harmful  to  any  stream  or  adjoining  lands." 
It  apparently  was  Impossible  to  prevent  sixch 
drainage. 

"The  experts  don't  even  agree  as  to  what 
the  solution  to  the  acid  drainage  problem 
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ibould  be.  Meanwhile,  it  is  costing  us  a  lot  of 
n»ney. '  Heffelflnger  said. 

From  time  to  time  there  are  problems  like 
that  in  Youngstown,  problems  that  generate 
newspaper  publicity  and  embarrass  Larry 
Cook's  Ohio  Reclamation  Association,  the 
gtrip  miners'  lobby. 

But  in  general  strip  mining  is  a  back-road 
disease,  hidden  from  public  view  in  27  coun- 
ties, many  of  which  are  lightly  populated. 

In  the  hills  of  northern  Tuscarawas  Coun- 
ty, Alice  J.  Grossnlklaus  depends  on  dairy 
cattle  to  support  her  thriving  cheese  com- 
pany. For  years  as  secretary  to  the  Commu- 
nity Council  for  Reclamation  the  widow  has 
fought  for  better  reclamation. 

She  Is  strident  and  loud.  "Oo  off  the  beaten 
path,"  she  tells  everyone.  "See  what  is  behind 
the  roadside  tree  cover." 

Mrs.  Grossnlklaus  shook  her  head  dramati- 
cally. "It  seems  hard  to  believe  we're  having 
our  whole  countryside  destroyed  beyond  rec- 
ognition," she  said. 

Mrs.  Groselnklaus,  who  run  Alpha  Alpine 
Cheese,  went  to  Columbus  In  1965  to  testify 
(or  stronger  stripping  laws.  She  did  the  same 
In  Washington  in  1968. 

Mrs.  Grossnlklaus'  business  will  die  if  the 
miners  take  too  many  farms.  Already,  a  few 
hundred  feet  behind  her  company,  strip 
miners  have  taken  coal  from  the  land. 

"We're  trying  to  get  our  land  back  to  the 
point  that  It's  approachable  and  usable."  she 
■aid.  With  a  sweep  of  the  hand  the  Swiss- 
bom  woman  added.  "These  were  all  dairy 
farms — rich  land.  What  are  they  good  for 
now?" 

She  takes  visitors  on  a  tour  of  abandoned 
strip  mine  after  abandoned  strip  mine.  At 
each  one  the  land  is  nearly  worthless.  At 
each  one  reclamation  has  been  left  for  future 
generations. 

"Don't  forget,"  she  warned.  "Strip  mining 
exhausts  the  land  completely  and  there  are 
no  adequate  reclamation  laws  In  the  State  of 
Ohio  lor  the  protection  of  citizens  shoulder- 
ing the  burden." 

In  the  spring,  using  Community  Council 
for  Reclamation  stationery,  Mrs.  Grossnl- 
klaus write  a  letter  to  area  school  principals 
advising,  "Many  of  the  inviting  swimming 
holes  contain  polluted  water,  especially  in 
strip  mine  territory." 

%e  suggested  a  "field  day  for  Interested 
students"  who  coiild  take  samples  of  pol- 
luted water  and  take  part  In  an  essay  con- 
test, with  the  council  giving  cash  prizes  for 
300-word  papers  on  "Be  an  Earth  Preserver." 

"I  didn't  hear  from  any  one,"  she  said. 
"Not  one  letter." 

(Prom  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Nov.  18, 

1970] 
9nsr  Mine  People  Admit  They're  Upskttino 
THS  Eabth 
(By  James  Herzog) 

(Bvery  year  Ohio  strip  miners  cut  coal  out 
of  10,000  acres  in  27  eastern  Ohio  counties. 
Digging  from  the  surface  with  equipment 
tliat  can  remove  200  tons  of  rock  and  clay 
with  a  single  swipe,  the  miners  feed  the 
itate's  ever-growing  industrial  needs.  Once 
the  miners  are  through  with  a  mine,  they 
meet  Ohio's  lax  reclamation  law  and  move 
on,  leaving  behind  useless  land.  This  Is  one 
of  a  series  of  reports  on  Ohio  strip  mining.) 

When  an  airport  was  needed  in  Harrison 
County,  the  Hanna  Mining  Co.  cleaned  up 
ttrlp  land  and  sold  It  to  the  county  for  $1. 

That  is  one  of  many  stories  Hanna  Mining 
Co.  officials  tell  of  their  generosity.  They  tell 
how  the  Little  League  uses  two  ball  fields 
they  provide,  about  how  they  built  a  park 
on  the  edge  of  Cadiz  ahd  about  how  they  are 
providing  an  old  strip  mine  as  a  free  dump 
for  the  people. 

At  the  same  time.  Hanna  Mining,  a  dlvl- 
non  of  the  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  is  the 
largest  strip  mining  company  in  the  state. 
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stripping  about  2,300  acres  annually.  Hanna, 
the  Ohio  Power  Co.  and  Peabody  Coal  Co. 
mine  about  5,000  Ohio  acres  annually.  ITiat 
is  half  of  the  state's  total. 

"There  is  no  question  that  we're  upsetting 
the  earth."  Arthur  Wallace,  the  company's 
reclamation  director,  said.  "But  this  was 
never  good  agricultural  country." 

Wallace,  who  Joined  Hanna  as  an  electri- 
cian In  the  early  1940's,  said  he  learned  his 
lesson  early  in  life.  "My  dad  went  broke  on 
this  land,  raising  corn  at  60  bushels  per  acre," 
he  said.  So  Wallace.  Uke  2,000  others  In  the 
area,  turned  to  Hanna  for  work  and  lives  In 
a  modem  home  In  Cadiz. 

Banna  stripe  on  a  mammoth  scale :  A  huge 
shovel  called  the  Silver  Spade  uncovers  coal 
by  tearing  up  to  200  tons  of  clay  and  rock 
away  from  the  earth  in  a  single  pass  The 
machine  requires  65  motors  and  has  10,000 
total  horsepower.  As  high  as  a  12-6tory  build- 
ing, the  unit  removes  up  to  180,000  tons  of 
unwanted  waste  material  that  lies  over  coal 
each  day. 

In  Harrison  County  Hanna  gouges  mile 
after  mile,  leaving  behind  bleak  and  brown 
mined  land.  According  to  Wallace,  the  land 
can  eventually  be  turned  to  recreational  use. 
to  cattle  pasture  or  to  pulpwood  forest. 

But  Hanna  doesn't  do  any  of  his  reclama- 
tion work  quickly.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
loophole  written  Into  the  law,  Hanna  re- 
claims by  "substitution." 

Instead  of  cleaning  up  land  it  has  Just 
finished  stripping.  It  reclaims  another  parcel 
equal  In  all  respects  to  the  stripped  land. 

Once  the  state  grants  permission  for  Hanna 
to  reclaim  a  parcel  that  may  have  been  mined 
50  years  ago  in  place  of  the  land  being  mined 
at  the  present,  Hanna  has  no  legal  responsi- 
bility to  do  anything  with  Its  current  mining 
site. 

As  a  result  Hanna  is  able  to  strip  without 
the  Immediate  worry  of  what  to  do  with  the 
land. 

The  company  usually  goes  no  further  than 
the  law  requires,  said  Wallace.  This  means 
Jagged  high  walls  can  be  left  standing,  and 
acid  water  is  often  allowed  to  form. 

Hanna  has  no  special  policy  on  treating 
polluted  water.  Instead  of  having  two-step 
treatment  pools  like  those  In  Pennsylvania, 
Hanna  lets  the  water  sift  through  piles  of 
waste  material.  This,  according  to  Wallace, 
is  enough  to  take  the  sulfuric  acid  out  of 
the  water. 

But  if  the  waste  piles  themselves  contain 
acid  materials,  polluted  water  escapes  from 
the  mining  site. 

Wallace  defended  keeping  the  bleak  high 
walls  that  rise  dramatically  around  Harrison 
County.  "There  are  several  uses  for  them," 
he  said.  He  suggested  using  the  pits  beside 
walls  for  landfills  or  using  the  wall  for  pro- 
tecting cattle  from  wind. 

Along  a  Harrison  County  highway  there 
is  a  sign.  "Junked  Cars,"  and  an  arrow 
pointed  to  an  abandoned  Hanna  mining  site. 
A  steep  high  wall  rises  at  the  site  out  of  pol- 
luted water. 

Pilled  with  worn-out  cars,  appliance  and 
metal  goods,  the  Hanna  dump  seems  popu- 
lar. The  dump  was  meant  to  be  a  service  to 
the  townspeople,  Wallace  said.  He  said  a 
toughened  state  landfill  law  makes  It  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of  waste.  The  dump  has  no 
license.  No  filling  procedures  are  followed. 

Coal  companies  like  Hanna  seem  secure. 
During  the  past  year  the  price  of  coal  rose 
from  60  and  75  cents  a  ton  and  sells  for  an 
arerage  of  $6  a  ton.  Companies  take  from 
2,500  to  6,000  tons  from  each  acre  they  mine, 
sometimes  making  $1  profit  on  each  ton. 

Nevertheless,  coal  companies  have  often 
said  they  are  in  a  precarloiu  business,  and 
if  more  reclamation  is  required,  they  wlU  b« 
forced  to  qu^.  Ralph  Hatch,  president  of 
Haiuia  Coal,  warned  the  Ohio  Senate  in  1966 
that  a  strong  strip  "it"'"e  law  would  have 
"a  disastrous  effect  on  my  company." 
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He  said,  "I  can't  operate  my  mines  in  Ohio 
if  the  bill  is  enacted."  That  would  rrm^n  qo 
work  for  the  company's  nearly  2,000  em- 
ployes, he  said. 

The  same  argument  was  used  for  years  In 
Pennsylvania.  But  passage  of  a  strong  strip 
mining  measure  In  1963  brought  no  crlsla 
to  the  mining  Industry  in  that  state.  Indeed, 
in  1960  more  coal  was  stripped  from  the 
Ismd  than  in  1968,  and  more  miners  were 
licensed  than  the  year  before. 

When  Congress  considered  a  federal  sur- 
face mining  law  in  1968,  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry stalled  action  with  the  same  argu- 
ments. 

A  Peabody  Coal  Co.  vice  president.  Edwin 
R.  Phelps,  contended  that  a  federal  law  "will 
lower  our  competitive  position  in  the  work 
market  .  .  .  and  result  in  mining  llmltatloiu 
in  some  areas  and  hence  cause  us  to  lose  some 
of  our  valuable  minerals." 

Phelps  said  most  stripped  land  is  being 
reclaimed  and  added,  "The  results  of  this 
work  are  lost  in  emotional -type  publicity 
and  Uterature  which  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story." 

State.  Mine  Lobbt  Woes  Closely  ~ 
(By  James  Herzog) 

At  age  62  G.  OrvlUe  Bates.  Ohio's  super- 
visor of  reclamation,  is  thinking  about  his 
Florida  home  and  retirement. 

He  will  stay  on  for  a  year  or  two,  but  he 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  he  wont 
have  to  crisscross  Ohio  week  after  week,  in- 
specting strip  mines. 

Betes  Is  charged  with  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing  a  strip  mining  law  that 
the  coal  industry  Itself  fostered.  Under  him 
are  seven  inspectors  n^oee  duties  are  to 
make  sure  the  few  conditions  set  forth  In 
the  law  are  followed. 

While  Bates  said  Ohio  reclamation  Is  Im- 
perfect, he  insisted  the  law  should  not  be 
changed.  "In  the  next  10  years  I'd  like  to  see 
reclamation  Increase  under  the  same  law," 
he  said. 

"We're  just  now  achieving  some  results 
from  the  1965  law,"  Bates  maintained 

Touring  model  projects  with  members  of 
the  strip  miners'  lobby,  the  Ohio  Reclama- 
tion Association,  Bates  saw  a  Mahoning 
County  field  fully  returned  to  fanning  and 
nodded  his  approval.  But  he  added,  "Only 
1  pet.  of  all  reclamation  work  ends  up  like 
this." 

Bates  said  most  of  the  strip  miners  meet 
the  reclamation  requirements  of  the  law  but 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  land  ever 
gets  back  to  something  that  appnxKihes  Its 
original  status. 

In  1969  only  four  strip  miners  forfeited 
bonds  put  up  as  a  guarantee  that  reclama- 
tion work  would  be  carried  out.  The  bonds 
on  29.1  out  of  10,000  acres  being  mined 
amounted  to  $4,020. 

The  forfeitures  were  on  about  Ji  pet.  of 
land  being  strip  mined. 

Bates  has  for  years  worked  closely  with  the 
Ohio  Reclamation  Association.  In  fact,  now 
that  Bates  is  edging  toward  retirement  the 
association,  whlob  is  made  up  entirely  of 
strip  mine  operators,  has  offered  him  a  Job. 
He  said  he  turned  it  down. 

One  of  his  former  Inspectors,  William  A. 
Dietrich.  76,  took  a  job  as  a  field  supervisor 
for  the  association  when  he  retired  In  1966. 

This  affinity  between  the  industry's  lobby 
and  the  state  regulating  agency  is  not  sur- 
prising. Fred  E.  Morr.  director  of  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  imder 
which  falls  the  division  of  forestry  and  rec- 
lamation, proposed  selling  mineral  rights  un- 
der the  state  park  lands  to  coal  miners  in 
1963.  That  proposal  almost  floated  through 
the  legislature  as  a  rider.  It  was  blocked  by 
Ed  Garrigan,  then  an  Akron  senator. 

Oarrigan  said  the  state  intended  to  anil 
mineral  rights  to  a  wildlife  area  to  the  Pea- 
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body  Coal  Co.,  one  of  the  three  largest  coal 
companies  In  the  state.  In  return  for  an 
area  the  same  size  or  larger.  "In  the  mind 
of  the  coal  hunter  there  waa  nothing  wrong 
with  this,"  Oarrlgan  said. 

In  interviews,  DlTlsion  of  Forestry  and 
Reclamation  personnel  say  little  that  is  di- 
rectly critical  of  the  industry  or  law.  How- 
ever, they  paint  a  clear  picture  of  the  divi- 
sion's position  and  their  attitudes  toward 
the  law. 

"It's  a  known  fact,"  said  P.  C.  Woodruff, 
an  administrative  specialist  in  reclamation. 
"The  strip  miners  have  written  every  strip 
mining  law  this  state  has  ever  had." 

Asked  how  good  Ohio  reclamation  is.  Wood- 
ruff simply  replied,  "Aa  good  as  law  will  per- 
mit." 

Later,  he  added,  "If  strip  miners  do  a  mini- 
mum Job  in  accordance  with  the  statutes, 
the  next  farmer  won't  lease  land  to  him  for 
mining." 

Woodruff  said  Pennsylvania's  tough  strip- 
ping law  "is  not  nearly  as  workable  as  ours. 
We  have  excellent  cooperation.  In  fact,  many 
strip  miners  were  doing  nearly  all  the  things 
required  before  they  were  written  into  law." 

He  added,  "Each  Individual  mine  or  pit  is 
different."  Because  of  this,  he  contended, 
requirements  must  be  vague. 

Woodruff  saw  nothing  wrong  with  the  Ohio 
law  that  leaves  steep  slopes  called  highwalls. 
These  cliffs  that  reach  160  feet  In  the  air  are 
"not  aa  much  a  hazard  as  people  make  them 
out  to  be." 

Besides,  he  added,  it  is  economically  "not 
feasible"  to  go  around  knocking  down  h'gh- 
walls  or  grading  land  up  to  them. 

Robert  Redett,  assistant  chief  of  the  divi- 
sion of  forestry  and  reclamation,  said  he  Is 
worried  that  stlffer  reclamation  laws  In  Ohio 
"would  add  to  the  expense"  of  mining.  While 
be  agrees  that  at  present  reclamation  require- 
ments mean  farm  land  Is  "not  as  good  as  be- 
fore," he  said,  "now  everybody  Is  stirred  up 
about  the  environment.  But  no  one  has  fig- 
ured out  what  he  wants  to  pay  in  dollars." 

The  cost  of  saving  the  environment,  Redett 
said,  "will  affect  everything  In  the  future." 
One  of  the  leaders  that  Redett  pointed  to  in 
the  battle  for  better  reclamation  was  the 
Ohio  Reclamation  Association. 

The  association,  he  said,  is  made  up  of  64 
strip  mining  companies,  and,  "of  course,  has 
an  industry  viewpoint  of  the  thing." 

Sthip  Mink  Lobby  Says  Present  Law  Good 
(By  James  Herzog  i 

Larry  Cook,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Ohio  Reclamation  Association,  leaned  against 
the  steering  wheel  of  his  new  car. 

He  was  tired.  He  had  been  on  the  road  for 
nine  days  trying  to  convince  federal  and 
local  officials  and  reporters  that  Ohio  strip 
mining  Is  under  control. 

Since  he  left  the  Hubbell  Advertising 
Agency  in  Cleveland  in  1946.  selling  the  strip 
miner's  point  of  view  on  stripping  has  been 
his  Job. 

He  dldnt  think  much  of  the  1967  Udall 
report  that  said  two-thirds  of  strip-mined 
acres  in  America  need  further  reclamation 
work,  that  one-third  of  the  abandoned  mines 
were  being  used  as  informal  Junk  yards  and 
that  mining  Is  done  as  cheaply  as  possible 
In  the  Interest  of  the  "greatest  profit." 

"The  report  was  written  for  a  purpose — to 
get  a  federal  law,"  Cook  said.  "The  Ohio 
statistics  weren't  very  accurate.  They  had 
92  million  to  write  the  report.  I  don't  have 
92  million  to  answer  it." 

Cook  does  not  like  specific  laws  which  re- 
quire that  there  be  no  acid  water  drainage 
from  mines  that  could  pollute  streams  or 
that  there  be  no  steep  highwalls  left  after 
the  final  cut  in  the  lands  is  made  by  the 
strip  miners. 

"You  have  to  talk  about  the  principle 
and  methoda  of  operation,"  Cook  said  wear- 
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lly,  almost  angrily.  "Industry  principles  have 
been  accepted  into  law  In  Ohio." 

The  present  state  strip  mining  law.  Cook 
said,  "Is  a  good  law." 

Cook's  association  is  a  registered  Ohio  strip 
mining  lobby  with  64  member  companies  like 
Hanna  Coal  Co.  and  Peabody  Mining  Co.  It 
spends  about  990,000  annually,  according  to 
Robert  J.  Klnnard.  executive  secretary  of  the 
association. 

In  1965  the  association — members  must  be 
strip  miners — helped  tame  a  strong  strip 
mining  bill  and  had  two  lobbyists  registered 
with  the  secretary  of  state :  Cook  and  Harold 
J.  Edwards,  a  Columbus  lawyer. 

State  law  requires  lobbyists  to  detail  all 
expenses  incurred  in  trying  to  influence  any 
matter  before  the  Legislature.  Such  things 
as  hotel  bills,  meal  receipts  and  taxi  fares 
must  be  listed  in  a  repwrt  to  the  secretary 
of  state. 

Yet  in  1965,  when  Cook  and  Edwards 
successfully  lobbied  against  a  strong  strip 
mining  measure,  they  did  not  spend  a  single 
penny,  according  to  their  official  report. 

Even  so,  according  to  Klnnard,  the  asso- 
ciation often  takes  legislators  on  tours  of 
striped  and  reclaimed  areas  to  show  them 
the  good  reclamation  that  is  being  done  in 
Ohio. 

On  such  a  tour  Cook  drove  through  Port- 
age, Stark,  Columbiana,  and  Mahoning  coun- 
ties, stopping  occasionally  at  model  reclama- 
tion sites  With  him  on  the  tour  was  Dr. 
Charles  V.  Riley,  Kent  State  University  pro- 
fessor of  biology  and  department  chairman. 
He  Is  a  paid  wildlife  consultant  to  the  strip 
mining  lobby. 

Riley  said  he  has  been  receiving  money 
from  the  association  smce  he  was  a  graduate 
student  at  Ohio  State  University  in  the 
19408.  At  present,  he  said,  the  association 
pays  some  "travel  expenses." 

He  defended  the  law,  saying,  "Hell  you 
can't  write  a  law  to  handle  every  situation. 
You  Just  work  with  the  situation." 

Cook  echoed  Riley's  words:  "The  hlghwall 
argument  (level  off  the  cliffs  as  recommended 
in  the  Udall  report)  is  a  phony.  Getting 
something  to  grow  Is  what  Is  difficult."  He 
maintained,  "Highwalls  are  beautiful." 

Cook  stopped  his  car  at  two  abandoned 
llnestone  quarries.  Grass  was  growing  on 
what  used  to  be  waste.  Cattle  were  moving 
through  a  field.  But  in  a  limestone  quarry 
there  is  no  acid  drainage  problem  to  Inhibit 
growth. 

"There  is  a  tremendous  demand  now  for 
coal,"  Cook  said.  "One  day  this  Winter  we 
had  only  nine  days's  supply  of  coal  above  the 
ground.  That's  too  little  Environmental 
problems  must  be  solved.  We've  got  to  solve 
these  things.  We  want,  this  land  productive." 

Riley  said  he  is  looking  for  "practical  solu- 
tions" to  strip  mining  problems.  He  said  he 
does  research  on  12  plots  and  several  lakes 
across  the  27  mined  Ohio  counties. 

In  Mahoning  County,  two  miles  east  of 
North  Lima,  the  tour  stops.  The  party  visits 
George  Luklch's  farm.  In  1957-58  the  farm 
was  stripped  by  the  Marshall  Mining  Co. 

Luklch  at  75  Is  lively  and  energetic.  He 
spends  his  days  working  near  the  corn  he 
planted  on  land  that  was  once  stripped.  Near 
the  garden  is  a  lake  the  mining  company 
built  for  Luklch.  The  property  Is  valuable. 

"Would  you  lease  your  land  all  over  again 
to  the  strip  miners."  Luklch  is  asked. 

"No.  I  don't  think  it  was  worth  the  worry," 
Luklch  replied. 

Fred  Abraham  has  little  faith  In  the  strip 
mining  industry.  Abraham,  the  president  of 
the  Ohio  Federation  of  Conservation  Clubs, 
said,  "There  Is  always  a  vast  amount  of  pub- 
licity put  out  by  the  industry  through  the 
Ohio  Reclamation  Association.  They  show 
you  many  views  from  the  road." 

Behind  the  tre«i  cover  along  the  road, 
charged  Abraham,  are  barren  hills  and  water- 
filled  mining  ditches. 
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"The  greatest  portion  of  the  land  can  be 
and  should  be  reclaimed.  We  don't  oppose 
strip  mining."  he  said.  "Along  with  recover- 
ing coal  from  the  land,  restore  the  land  to  lu 
original  use." 

Abraham  sat  in  his  Navarre  home  in 
Southeastern  Stark  County.  "Recreational 
land  is  going  to  be  a  premium."  He  recalled 
the  1966  effort  to  pass  a  strong  Ohio  strip 
mining  law.  "We've  always  been  defeated 
with  a  flood  of  amendments,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  think  the  law  should  be  outra- 
geous.  But  there  should  be  something  more" 
Abraham  said. 

He  thumbed  through  the  Ohio  law.  "If 
practical,  if  possible  if  practical,"  he  quoted 
"Where  does  it  say  you  stoo  at  a  stop  sign  if 
practical.  ' 

"It's  really  pathetic  that  the  leaders  in  this 
sUte  woxUd  allow  this  to  gS.  on.  The  next 
Governor  will  have  to  go  for  a  strtpmine 
law." 


Pennsylvania  Phoves  Tooch  Mini  Law  Can 

Work 

(By  James  Herzog) 

"You  don't  have  any  law.  Your  law  is  Just 
a  phony." 

William  E.  Guckert,  director  of  reclama- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  sounded  angry.  His 
words  oame  In  a  rush. 

"Industry  has  brainwashed  you  Ohio  peo- 
ple," the  large,  florid-faced  man  said.  "Our 
old  law  Is  exactly  the  same  Uw  Ohio  has 
today." 

He  continued:  "In  Ohio  they've  lied  to 
the  people.  They're  doing  the  same  thing 
they  did  in  Pennsylvania." 

In  the  early  1960e,  Guckert  waa  executive 
secretary  of  the  Allegheny  County  Sports- 
man League.  The  association  spearheaded 
a  fight  for  toughened  strip  mining  laws.  In 
1963  the  sought-after  law  was  passed,  but 
political  maneuvering  prevented  enforce- 
ment. 

As  a  result,  in  1967  Gov.  Raymond  Shafer 
asked  Guckert  to  take  charge  of  the  recla- 
mation program.  Guckert,  63,  who  for  40 
years  has  been  stomping  around  the  state 
demanding  that  the  Pennsylvania  hills  be 
saved  from  strip  miners,  hesitated.  Then, 
with  the  governor's  promise  that  there  would 
bo  no  political  interference,  he  took  the  Job. 

Not  long  afterward  a  county  pcdltical  boss 
asked  Guckert  to  go  easy  on  a  strip  miner. 
Guckert  went  to  the  governor. 

He  recalled  that  he  said,  "Ray,  this  isnt 
right.  If  you  let  this  guy  get  away  with  It, 
you  can  have  my  Job  back." 

The  violator  and  the  party  chieftain  both 
fell  into  line,  according  to  Guckert. 

Guckert  likes  to  recall  the  battle  for  a 
tough  but  fair  law.  A  sportsman  newspaper 
continually  attacked  the  miners.  People 
across  the  state  became  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. "Once  the  people  saw  what  was  going 
on,  we  beat  the  living  H  out  of  the  politi- 
cians. Now  we've  got  the  finest  reclamation 
in  the  country." 

"The  people  in  Ohio  don't  realize  what  the 
present  Ohio  law  Is  going  to  coat.  Billions. 
It'll  be  four  times  what  Industry  could  have 
done  the  reclamation  work  for." 

Guckert  drove  through  county  after 
county  In  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Wher- 
ever work  was  going  on  he  stopped  his  car. 

He  pointed  to  a  field  where  wheat  was 
ready  for  harvest.  Behind  It  strip  miners 
were  digging  coal  from  the  land.  The  wheat 
field  had  been  mined  the  year  before.  Care- 
ful reclamation  had  put  It  back  into  use 
within  months. 

"We  don't  allow  them  to  leave  the  high- 
wall  standing — like  they  do  In  Ohio,"  Guck- 
ert said.  No  longer  in  Pennsylvania  do  the 
Jagged  cliffs  that  the  miners  cut  remain 
when  the  project  ends.  "That  la  the  most  ex- 
pensive part  of  reclamation,"  he  said. 
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When  strip  mining  Is  finished,  under 
Pennsylvania  law,  it  U  neceesary  to  fill  the 
l»nd  back  to  something  that  approximates 
the  original  contour  of  the  land.  "We  have 
the  finest  backfilling  In  the  whole  darned 
country,"  Guckert  contended. 

"Ohio  has  no  law.  It's  a  Joke.  It  doean't 
have  any  requirements.  It's  written  by  In- 
dustry. The  same  experience  cost  us  millions 
of  dollars,"  he  said. 

Treating  the  problem  of  water  that  be- 
comes highly  sulfuric  when  it  touches  coal  is 
a  key  to  good  reclamation,  according  to 
Guckert.  In  Pennsylvania  miners  cannot  let 
water  sit  in  a  mining  pit,  and  contaminated 
water  must  be  treated  in  a  two-pool  process 
u  it  Is  pumped  out. 

A  plan  of  how  land  will  be  reclaimed  is  re- 
quired in  Pennsylvania  before  a  license  Is 
iMued.  There  are  20  insp>ectors  In  the  state, 
compared  with  seven  in  Ohio.  "Ohio  doesnt 
need  inspectors,"   Guckert   gruffly   charged. 
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"They  don't  have  anything  to  do  under  the 
law." 

Guckert  continued,  "The  only  reason  why 
a  lot  of  atrip  miners  are  reclaiming  the  land 
Is  because  we  make  them.  If  we  wouldn't 
have  made  the  strip  miners  put  the  land 
back,  it  would  coet  us  billions  of  dollars." 

The  toughened  Pennsylvania  laws  have  not 
injured  the  stripping  industry.  In  1969  the 
state  reported  that  21.7  million  tons  of  coal 
were  stripped  fmn  the  earth,  ccxnpared  to 
20.5  mUllon  In  1968.  Though  miners  con- 
tended that  hard-to-meet  reclamation  re- 
quirements would  drive  them  out  of  busi- 
ness, a  study  of  Pennsylvania  strip  mining 
production  does  not  support  this  contention. 

There  are  nearly  270  mine  operators  In 
Pennsylvania  now — 120  more  than  in  Ohio. 
The  number  of  miners  has  been  climbing 
steadily  over  the  last  few  years  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, while  In  Ohio  the  number  is  shrinking. 

"The  law  did  put  many  out  of  business," 
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Guckert  emphasized.  A  few  of  the  marginal 
operators,  however,  have  b«an  forced  to  leave 
the  state,  he  aald. 

One  who  lost  the  right  to  mine  In  Pennsyl- 
vania by  not  meeting  state  requirements, 
said  Guckert,  Is  Thomas  Eddy,  who  now  Is  a 
principal  figure  in  the  WUmot  Mining  Co.  in 
Stark  and  Tuscarawas  counties. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Eddy  operated  the  Mac 
Coal  Co.,  which  was  headquartered  In  Pltta- 
burgh.  "We  confiscated  his  bcmd  because  he 
failed  to  live  up  to  the  law,  period,"  said 
Guckert. 

Pennsylvania  state  records  show  that  in 
1969  Guckert 's  department  confiscated  $47.- 
600  in  bond  from  Eddy. 

Hearing  Guckert's  charges,  G.  Orvllle 
Bates,  who  directs  Ohio's  reclamation,  said 
Ohio  has  different  problems  than  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  current  Ohio  law  should  be  tested 
for  at  least  two  more  years  before  any 
changes  are  made,  he  said. 


County 


Total        Stripped 

land  area  1914  to 

(acres)  Jan.  1. 1969 


Percent        Stripped        Stiipped       Reclaimed 

strip   1914  to  1947   1948  to  1969    194810  1969 

mined  land        (prelaw)  (under  law)     (under  law) 


Athens       .-..  323.000  2.425  0.75 

Bdmont    343,000  17,605  5.13 

Carroll    248,000  5.389  2.18 

Columbiana...  342,000  18,929  5.53 

Coshocton 349.000  15,808  4.53 

Giiha       301.000  6,639  2.21 

GMtnsey 332.000  4,680  1.41 

Harnson 258,000  45,523  17.64 

Hocklnt 269,000  3.114  1.16 

UmS    271,000  2,040  0.75 

MW  269,000  5.748  2.14 

Jefferson 263,000  24,996  9. 50 

Ijwreflce 292,000  2,336  0.80 

Mahonlni 268,000  6.375  2.38 

Mttfs       278,000  5,398  1.94 


731 

2,254 

1,150 

4,382 

622 

34 

355 

10,  777 

731 

303 

449 

7,805 

39 

768 

68 


1.694 

1,606 

15. 351 

9,729 

4,248 

3,434 

14,547 

13,140 

15,186 

12,361 

6,605 

6,070 

4,325 

3,340 

34.746 

30,  835 

2,383 

2,076 

1.737 

1.368 

5,299 

3,901 

17, 191 

14. 242 

2,297 

2,051 

5,607 

4,481 

5,330 

5.274 

County 


Total        Stripped         Percent        Stripped        Stripped       Reclaimed 

landarei  ISlHol  strip  1914  to  1947  1948  to  1969    1948  to  1969 

(acres)  Jan.  1, 1969' mined  land        (prelaw)  (under  law)     (under  law) 


Monroe 291,000  14 

Morgan 267,000  13,265 

Muskingum..  .  424,000  9,477 

Noble 255,000  11,946 

Perry  262,000  16,945 

Portage 323,000  733 

Scioto 390,000  148 

Stark 367,000  10,752 

Tuscarawas..-.  353,000  21,379 

Vinton 263.000  3,812 

Wasliington....  408,000  1,374 

Wayne 353,000  554 

ToUl 8,362.000  256,963 


14 
13,171 

14 

4.97 

94 

10.410 

2.24 

1,604 

7,873 

7,318 

4.51 

344 

11,152 

9,297 

6.47 

3,595 

13,350 

12,050 

0.23 

232 

501 

501 

0.03 

149 
7,855 

149 

2.93 

2,897 

7.403 

6.06 

4,956 

16,423 

13.545 

1.45 

939 

2,873 

2,495 

0.03 

9 

1,365 

1,128 

0.16 

75 

479 

456 

3.07 

45, 213 

211,750 

178,673 

SraiPPED  Land:  Taxpayebs'  Bxtrden 
(By  James  Herzog) 

There's  a  sign  by  an  abandoned  strip  mine 
In  Northern  Tuscarawas  County: 

•This  strip  mine  is  being  reclaimed.  Mullet 
(3oal  Co.  Member  Ohio  Reclamation  Asso- 
ciation." 

The  sign  is  rusted  and  bullet-riddled. 

Dangerously  near,  land  is  being  washed 
away  by  erosion.  Behind  there  is  a  cliff,  a 
hlghwall  left  by  the  miner  operator.  Almost 
nothing  grows  on  the  hills.  Water  discolored 
by  culfurlc  acid  appears  to  be  sitting  at 
the  foot  of  the  hUl. 

The  Mullet  Coal  Co.  is  bankrupt  now. 
One  of  its  owners,  according  to  state  officials, 
is  Involved  In  a  new  company  and  has  no 
responsibility  for  old  failures. 

The  new  company  is  Wllmot  Mining  Co., 
run  by  Thomas  Eddy.  He  lost  his  right  to 
mine  in  Pennsylvania  when  the  state  con- 
fiscated 947,600  in  bonds  be  had  put  up  as  a 
promise  he  would  reclaim  land  In  that  state. 

The  land  Is  worthless.  It  will  remain  that 
way  until  future  generations  choose  to  re- 
claim It. 

Across  Ohio  the  story  of  strip  mining  is 
repeated  over  and  over  on  the  tax  rolls. 
Where  limd  once  had  value  and  could  be 
taxed  to  support  schools,  now  it  is  valueless 
and  a  burden  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

In  Stark  County  10,752  of  the  county's 
376,000  acres  were  stripped  between  1914  and 
1S69. 

(jenerally  in  Stark  stripped  land  is  ap- 
praised at  925  an  acre.  Marginal  farmland 
there  is  appraised  at  9150.  Good  farmland's 
value  Is  from  9250  to  9450  an  acre.  Sandy 
ground  goes  for  995. 

Assessment  in  Stark  are  40  pet.  of  the  ap- 
praisal price — thus  910  an  acre  la  the  as- 
aeaaed  value  of  stripped  land. 

Osnaburg  Twp.  Is  in  Southeastern  Stark 
County,  a  few  minutes  away  from  the  center 
of  Canton.  The  land  here  is  rougher  than  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  but  even 


on  top  of  many  of  Its  rolling  sl<:^>es  com 
and  wheat  are  growing. 

The  farmland  In  Osnaburg  Is  fast  disap- 
pearing, however,  with  new  allotments  and 
development  taking  shape  as  Canton  sub- 
urbs. 

To  one  side  of  Sam  Krablll  av.,  which 
runs  north  from  U.S.  30,  are  piles  of  waste 
left  by  strip  miners.  Trees  grow  here  and 
there,  but  tremendous  gaps  in  vegetation 
dot  the  area.  Beyond  the  piles  of  waste 
(called  spoil)  are  steep  artificial  cliffs  left 
by  the  strippers.  Little  grows  on  the  side 
of  these  cliffs. 

Much  of  the  stripped  land  in  Osnaburg 
Twp.  belongs  to  Ida  Garoux  and  Trustees, 
according  to  the  Stark  County  auditor's  rec- 
ords. The  Garoux  family  owns  several  farms. 
One  plot  of  122.9  acres  is  appraised  at  95,- 
310,  about  944  an  acre  for  the  plot  that  was 
less  than  half  stripped. 

Good  land  nearby  Is  appraised  at  twice  as 
much. 

Prom  1914  to  1969  In  Tuscarawas  County 
21,379  acres  out  of  353,000  were  stripped. 
Only  two  counties  In  the  state  have  been 
mined  more. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Tuscarawas  County 
auditor's  office  said,  "Stripped  land  Just 
doesn't  have  the  value  it  used  to  have. 

"You  might  have  had  a  fairly  iM-oductive 
farm,"  he  said.  "Once  It's  stripped,  the  value 
is  gone." 

Throughout  the  county  stripped  land  is  ap- 
praised at  915  an  acre.  Land  of  marginal  value 
is  appraised  at  twice  that  figure,  "nilable 
land  goes  for  four  times  as  much. 

When  the  auditor  learns  that  land  is 
about  to  be  stripped,  he  automatically  puts  a 
9600  appraisal  on  each  acre.  But  often  he 
doesn't  learn  the  land  is  being  stripped,  and 
the  miner  Is  in  and  out  before  he  can  sict. 

In  Harrison  County  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
county  has  been  stripped  since  1914 — 45,523 
acres  out  of  258,000.  A  spKikeeman  for  the 
county  auditor  in  Cadiz  said  most  stripped 
land  Is  appraised  at  920  an  acre. 


Meanwhile,  good  bottom  land  la  apiHtdsed 
from  9150  to  9200.  Grazing  land  goes  from 
9100  to  9125,  the  spokesman  said.  Some  re- 
claimed land  has  been  reappraised  for  a« 
high  as  980  an  aere^e  added. 

When  land  Is  about  to  be  strii^>ed,  the 
appraisal  value  Jumps  to  9400  an  acre.  But 
as  Foon  as  the  land  Is  carved  out,  the  flgtirea 
goes  to  almost  nothing. 

The  spokesman  acknowledged  that  loss  of 
the  stripped  land  hurt  the  tax  duplicate,  but 
said,  "We  have  other  things  to  replace  it. 
The  duplicate  has  gone  up  a  little  every  year 
for  the  past  twelve." 

The  story  In  the  27  counties  that  have  been 
stripped  is  the  same:  Land  values  go  up  tem- 
porarily while  the  land  Is  being  stripped. 
Then  they  fall  to  a  minimal  figure  for  a  long 
period. 

Of  8.4  million  acres  In  27  eastern  Ohio 
counties  more  that  257,000  acres  have  been 
stripped — or  3  pet.  of  the  region. 

Most  of  the  land  stripped  after  1948  meeta 
the  Ohio  reclamation  requirements.  But  the 
law  demands  so  little  that  less  than  10  pet.  is 
brought  back  to  the  former  condition  and 
usefulness,  according  to  one  state  official. 

The  rest,  an  ever  grovring  SO  pet.,  is  scarred 
and  useless,  a  blight  on  the  countryside  and 
a  drag  on  the  tax  rolls. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AEROSPACE  TEAM 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA1TVB3 

Tuesday.  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  flight  of  Apollo  14  was  a 
tremendous  technical  achievement  for 
our  Nation.  Not  only  does  this  feat  il- 
lustrate our  prowess  in  (jonveying  men 
to  the  moon  and  safely  home;  it  also  U- 
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lustrates  our  ability  to  overcome  great 
obstacles,  and  to  meet  practically  any 
challenge. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  aerospace 
industry  In  southern  California  has  been 
Instrumental  in  the  Apollo  project.  These 
great  Industries,  with  their  tremendous 
supply  of  talent,  are  a  national  resource 
and  should  be  treated  as  such.  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  can  undertake  most  any 
project  and  produce  the  desired  results. 

All  of  us  have  accrued  the  benefits  of 
the  aerospace  program.  These  benefits 
will  improve  the  quality  of  Ufe  for  hu- 
manity. For  example,  communication 
satellites  link  us  to  eQI  peoples  of  the 
world  •  •  *.  Weather  satellites  give  ad- 
vance warnings  of  hurrlcsmes. 

Technology  developed  to  detect  moon- 
quakes  will  be  adapted  to  predict  earth- 
quakes in  California. 

Space  research  hsus  devised  electronic 
components  which  will,  someday,  allow 
the  blind  to  see. 

Lunar  walkers,  prepared  for  use  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  will  be  adapted  to 
allow  a  fuller  life  for  the  handicapped. 

Clothing,  designed  for  comfort  in 
space,  will  keep  you  cool  when  it  Is  hot 
and  warm  when  it  is  cold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  number  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  achievements  that 
come  directly  from  our  space  program 
are  making  our  world  a  better  place  to 
live. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  aerospace  team  that  has 
given  us  these  technological  and  scien- 
tific advances  and,  especially,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  courage  and  the 
dedication  of  Capt.  Alan  Shepard,  com- 
mander of  Apollo  14,  Capt.  Edgar 
Mitchell,  and  Lt.  Col.  Stuart  A.  Roosa. 


VFW  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY   CON- 
TEST WINNER  IN  INDIANA 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI 7ES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cooper  T.  Holt,  executive 
director  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
I  am  inserting  a  speech  by  Miss  Alicia 
Alburtis  of  IndianapoUs,  Ind.  The  speech 
was  designated  the  winning  one  for  the 
State  of  Indiana  in  the  VFW  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest. 

The  speech  follows : 

Freedom — Ottk  Heritage 
(Speecb  by  Alicia  Alburtis) 

I  have  witnessed,  I  have  suffered.  I  am 
Amerloa.  My  vlgll  is  endless.  I  possess  an 
undeniable  pride  In  my  people.  Their  leaders 
are  well  chosen,  for  they  are  chosen  by  their 
brothers. 

My  people  have  stood  by  me  In  all  of  the 
wars,  for  the  wars  and  the  people  make  up 
my  heritage.  Men  have  fought  since  my  be- 
ginning, to  keep  me  free.  The  great  general 
Douglas  MacArtbur  said  In  his  memoirs,  "Let 
no  man  mis\mderstand  why  they  do  t^st 
which  they  must  do.  These  men  will  fight, 
and  perchance  die.  for  one  reason  only,  for 
thetr  oovai\rf,  for  Amerlea." 

As  an  emerging  nation,  one  man  cast  a 
■tone  that  brought  down  upon  the  colonies 
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a  revolutionary  war,  a  bloody  battle  In  a 
fight  for  freedom.  As  said  Patrick  Henry — 
this  was  no  time  for  the  summer  soldier  or 
the  sunshine  patriot.  Men  of  the  colonies 
had  In  their  hearts  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  liberty.  They  denied  all  ties  with  the 
mother  England  and  saw  clear  the  cause — 
human   dignity — the  rights  of   men — truth. 

At  Gettysburg,  the  Great  Emancipator 
spoke  of  one  nation — by  and  for  her  people, 
that  would  not  perish.  And  for  human 
rights  America  fought.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
most  terrible  war  of  America's  history,  for 
It  was  fought  on  our  land  and  among  our 
own  people.  This  Civil  War  tore  America 
apart  from  shore  to  shore.  The  rivers  ran 
red  and  brothers  were  enemies.  But  freedom 
was  the  cause  and  death  was  Justified. 

In  the  first  World  War.  America  saw  the 
free  world  threatened  and  stepped  In  to  help. 
We  had  never  before  faced  a  conflict  of  such 
magnitude.  After,  a  Great  Depression  took 
hold  and  the  people  faced  much  poverty  and 
hunger. 

In  the  second  World  War  freedom  was 
again  in  trouble  by  the  rule  of  Iron  dictators 
and  power  hungry  nations,  spreading 
tyranny  throughout  the  world. 

The  two  world  wars  brought  us  together 
with  other  free  nations  of  the  world  in  an 
alliance  to  protect  it  from  total  rule.  We 
saw  that  freedom  should  be  for  all  men,  and 
ovir  sons  and  daughters  lost  their  lives  in 
keeping  freedom  for  not  only  America — but 
for  the  world. 

Today  our  conflict  In  Viet  Nam  shows  that 
America  remains  brave  and  willing  to  fight 
against  aggression  In  other  lands.  In  turn 
protecting  the  homeland. 

Perhaps  affluence  has  made  those  at  home 
selfish,  for  many  take  freedom  for  granted. 
They  Ignore  their  right  to  vote — to  choose 
their  own  government,  to  take  band  in  pick- 
ing the  laws.  If  they  don't  work  every  day, 
they  win  lose  their  rights  and  freedom.  Those 
apathetic  Americans  permit  adverse  forces 
to  come  in  and  eat  away  at  our  govern- 
ment— our  foundation — our  freedom. 

Dont  let  me  die  people.  I  am  only  what 
you  make  me.  I  am  the  heritage,  you  are  the 
future,  we  are  America. 
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DISTINGUISHED  CIVILIAN  SERVICE 
AWARD  TO  GORDON  W.  RULE 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  has  recognized  the 
immensely  valuable  services  of  Gordon 
W.  Rile  as  a  procurement  expert  in  the 
Naval  Material  Command  by  giving  him 
the  highest  award  that  he  can  bestow  on 
a  civilian  employee.  This  is  the  Distin- 
guished Civilian  Service  Award,  which  is 
granted  only  for  extraordinary  service 
or  for  contributions  of  major  significance 
to  the  Department  of  the  Navy.  Nominees 
for  this  award  are  carefully  evaluated  to 
insure  that  the  recipients  are  those  who 
have  performed  truly  exceptional  serv- 
ices. The  Secretary  states  that  by  his  dis- 
tinguished performance  and  outstanding 
service  in  procurement  operations,  Mr. 
Rule  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  richly 
deserving  of  this  award. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  a  mem- 
orandimi  of  February  9, 1971,  notified  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Material  that  the  Navy 
Distinguished    Civilian    Service    Award 


was  being  granted  to  Mr.  Rule.  For  the 
Information  of  the  Members  and  in  ao- 
preciation  of  Mr.  Rule's  dedicated  pubUc 
service,  I  offer  the  text  of  the  citation: 
February  9,  1971 
For  distinguished  performance  and  out- 
standing service  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  in  the  conduct  of  its  Immense  procure- 
ment o[>erations  as  Director,  Contract  Clear- 
ance Division,  Naval  Material  Command,  and 
In  prior  positions  of  high  responsibility.  Mr 
Rule  has  consistently  demonstrated  extraor 
dlnary  acumen.  Judgment,  Initiative,  and  In- 
tegrity in  developing  significant  advances  in 
the  field  of  defense  procurement  He  ha« 
personally  handled  with  extreme  professions! 
skill  the  moet  complex  and  significant  pro- 
curement problems  of  the  Navy.  His  superior 
ability  to  reach  the  crux  of  such  problems 
quickly  and  eflfectlvely  has  made  his  counsel 
sought  throughout  the  Navy  procurement 
community.  In  recognition  of  his  outstanfl- 
Ing  service,  Mr.  Rule  is  richly  deeervlng  of  the 
Navy  Distinguished  Civilian  Service  Award. 
John  W.  Warner, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


SST  SIDELINE  NOISE  ABATEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
serious  indictments  against  the  pro- 
posed supersonic  transport — SST— pro- 
gram was  the  fear  of  the  so-called  side- 
line noise. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  engineers 
and  technicians  working  in  Cincinnati 
at  the  General  Electric  Evendale  plant 
have  reduced  the  noise  level  to  the  point 
where  the  huge  jet  engines  will  be  quieter 
than  the  engines  which  now  power  the 
commercial  707  jetliners. 

This  breakthrough  again  demonstrates 
the  technological  capacity  of  American 
industry. 

I  feel  that  other  technical  break- 
throughs will  be  made  if  Congress  ap- 
proves the  fimding  of  the  two  prototype 
SET'S  when  the  matter  comes  up  for  a 
vote  by  the  end  of  March. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  article  written  by  Richard  Witkin, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
onFebruary  23, 1971: 

Noise    Redtiction    m    SST   Predicted — Fed- 
eral CoMi^rmEE  RiPORTS  ON  Chances  in 

Design 

(By  Richard  Witkin) 

Recent  engine  redesign  and  airplane  Im- 
provements will  enable  this  country's  super- 
sonic transport  to  meet  Federal  rules  on 
noise  limits,  according  to  the  Government's 
SST  noise  committee. 

In  a  report  made  public  yesterday,  the 
seven-member  committee  said  the  SST  man- 
ufacturers had  shown  they  could  meet  the 
108-declbel  criteria  laid  down  for  all  large 
new  Jetliners. 

Most  intercontinental  Jets  now  in  service, 
including  the  Boeing  747  Jumbo  Jet,  do  not 
meet  these  rules.  The  747  must  do  so  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Officials  disclosed  that  the  developments 
making  possible  the  noise  reduction  included 
Increasing  engine  size,  eUmlnatlng  the  use 
of  a  raucous  afterburner  on  takeoff,  and 
refining  wtng  contours  to  give  the  plane  a 
steeper  takeoff  climb. 

Proponents  of  the  embattled  SST  acknowl- 
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tigtA  that  the  changes  would  Increase  the 
Qoet  of  the  production  planes  and  cut  into 
tbelr  potential  earning  power.  But  they  In- 
itited  that  the  plane  would  still  be  able  to 
niake  a  profit. 

Antl-SST  forces,  noting  the  ooet  increases, 
can  be  expected  to  Intensify  their  question- 
ing of  the  plane's  economics,  noise  and  other 
environmental  problems  during  the  impend- 
ing Congressional  battle  over  continued 
funding  of  the  prototype  supersonic  pro- 
gram. This  calls  for  construction  and  100 
boiirs  of  flights  of  two  prototype  or  test 
versions. 

The  group  whose  optimistic  report  on 
noise  from  the  projected  plane  was  made 
public  yesterday  Is  known  as  the  SST  Com- 
munity Noise  Advisory  Committee.  Its  chair- 
man Is  Dr.  Leo  L.  Beranek.  chief  scientist 
oc  a  prominent  Cambridge.  Mass.,  acoustical 
Arm.  He  had  much  to  do  with  developing 
aircraft  noise  criteria  while  serving  as  a 
consultant  to  various  airport  authorities. 

NAMED   BT    MACRUDER 

The  committee  was  named  last  July  by 
the  director  of  the  Federal  SST  project,  Wil- 
liam M.  Magnider,  to  advise  bis  office  on 
tbe  noise  problem. 

Last  fall,  the  Beranek  committee  advised 
Mr.  Magruder  that  the  noise  rules  for  pro- 
duction SST's  should  be  the  same  as  thoee 
Imposed  on  large  new  subsonic  Jets.  It  did  so 
despite  complaints  from  the  industry  that, 
while  it  could  get  close,  it  saw  no  technologi- 
cal way  of  complying  completely  without 
disastrous  economic  penalties. 

"We  feel  we  had  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  situation,"  Dr.  Beranek  said  yesterday 
in  discussing  the  report  that  the  industry 
had  now  found  a  way  to  meet  the  stringent 
rules. 

The  rules  impose  a  maximum  of  108  EPNdb 
(effective  perceived  noise  decibels)  as  re- 
corded at  three  measuring  points  at  an  air- 
port or  m  the  surrounding  community.  These 
points  are:  one  nautical  mile  before  the  run- 
way threshold  on  a  landing  approach,  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  start  of  a  takeoff 
roU,  and  .25  nautical  miles  to  either  side  of 
the  center  line  of  the  runway. 

The  rules  permit  a  plane  to  go  as  high  as 
110  at  one  point  If  this  Is  offset  by  reductions 
brtow  108  at  another. 

A  decibel  is  a  unit  for  measuring  the  rela- 
tive intensity  of  sounds.  One  decibel  equals 
the  smallest  degree  of  difference  detectable 
by  the  human  ear.  "Perceived"  was  added  to 
the  noise  standard  to  give  greater  weight  to 
more  annoying  high-frequency  sounds,  like 
those  of  a  siren.  "Effective"  was  added  to  ac- 
count for  duration  of  different  component 
•ounds. 

It  was  announced  months  ago  that  super- 
ionic  planes  would  meet  the  108-declbeI  level 
for  takeoff  and  landing  approach.  But  its 
takeoff  noise  to  the  sides  appeared  a  good 
deal  too  high.  This  has  been  one  of  the  craft's 
most  vulnerable  points  In  the  struggle  over 
whether  the  program  should  get  more  funds 
from  Congress  or  be  canceled. 

The  way  officials  tell  it,  three  developments 
«»nie  together  over  the  last  two  or  three 
months  to  solve  the  problem  of  sideline 
Dolae. 

list,  when  the  first  production  version  en- 
gine was  completed  and  tested,  its  sideline 
noise  was  found  to  be  120  EPNdb,  instead  of 
U4  as  paper  calculations  bad  estimated. 

MORE    LIFT   ON    TAKEOFT 

8«cond.  when  the  latest  wind-tunnel  model 
erf  the  proposed  production  plane  was  put  In 
the  tunnel.  It  was  found  to  develop  conald- 
•»bly  more  lift  on  takeoff  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. This  meant  that,  on  takeoff,  the  plane 
•wild  require  less  engine  thrust  than 
planned,  and  therefore  would  produce  less 
W».  The  new  model  had  Improved  wing 
"•P"  MKl  a  subtly  refined  wing  shape. 

Third,  it  now  became  possible  to  solve  the 
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rest  of  the  sideline  noise  problem  with  engine 
redesign  that  previously  would  have  been  in- 
adequate. 

Specifically,  the  engine  size  could  be  In- 
creased so  that  takeoff  could  be  made  with- 
out use  of  the  afterburner.  This  is  a  device 
at  the  rear  of  the  engine  that  provides  a 
large  boost  in  thrust  by  burning  huge 
amounts  of  fuel  {>oured  into  the  extiaust 
stream.   It   makes   a   tremendous   racket. 

With  the  afterburner  out  of  the  way  and 
exhaust  temperatures  somewhat  reduced,  It 
became  possible  to  use  various  types  of 
noise-suppression  devices,  such  as  tubes  or 
spokes,  at  the  rear  of  the  engine.  Most 
such  devices  would  not  have  withstood  the 
original  afterburner  temperatures. 

The  first  plane  to  meet  the  new  noise 
rules  will  be  the  McDonnel-Douglas  £>C-10 
trt-Jet.  due  In  service  late  this  year.  The 
Boeing  747  produces  only  101.9  EPNdb  In  the 
sideline  category  but  its  takeoff  and  ap- 
proach figures  are  115  and  113.6.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  largest  conventional  Boeing 
707's  are  113  on  takeoff,  119.5  on  approach, 
and  107.5  to  the  side. 

The  Government  is  pushing  to  bring  down 
the  conventional  Jet  figures  but  not  to  the 
108  level,  which  is  generally  considered  im- 
practicable. 

Promoting  the  SST  fell  largely  to  William 
M.  Magruder.  head  of  the  Office  of  SST  De- 
velopment In  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  on  the  two  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Washington  where  the  Boeing  Com- 
pany Is  doing  most  of  the  work  on  the  plane's 
airframe:  Warren  G.  Magnuson  and  Henry 
M.  Jackson. 

Corporations  and  trade  associations  with 
an  immediate  stake  in  the  program  stayed 
largely  out  of  sight,  whether  through  over- 
confidence  or  because  they  thought  their 
activity  would  do  mere  harm  than  good. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  Senate  defeat,  the 
recriminations  were  bitter. 

The  chairman  of  the  new  committee  Is 
Donald  J.  Strait,  vice  president  of  the  Fair- 
child  Hiller  Corporation,  the  largest  sub- 
contractor on  the  SST  project  with  about 
$35-million  worth  of  work  aslgned  on  fuse- 
lage sections. 


AGRI-BUSINESS— CALIFORNIA'S 
NO.  1  INDUSTRY 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  Califomians  who  are 
witnessing  the  tremendous  growth  of 
manufacturing  and  commerce  in  our 
Golden  State,  it  may  come  as  a  surprise 
that  farming  still  Is  the  State's  No.  1 
industry. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  California 
employs  more  people  on  farms — some 
263,000  during  1969  which  is  the  latest 
year  for  which  comparative  figures  are 
available — than  any  other  State  in  the 
Nation.  The  California  farm  work  force 
is  slightly  more  than  5.5  percent  of  the 
agricultural  work  force  in  all  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  fann workers  produced  nearly  10 
percent  of  the  national  farm  Income. 

A  breakdown  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1969  reveals  that  the  total 
ctish  receipts  from  farm  marketings  in 
the  State  of   California  amounted   to 
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$4,371,260,000,  divided  about  equally  be- 
tween crop  production  and  livestock  pro- 
duction. To  this  was  added  some  $123 
million  in  Government  payments  of  vari- 
ous types  for  a  total  farm  income  of 
nearly  $4.5  billion  for  the  entire  State  of 
California. 

Approximately  37  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State  is  in  farms,  slightly 
more  than  half  of  which  is  in  permanent 
pasture.  Another  quarter  of  the  total 
farmland  is  in  crops  of  a  broad  variety. 

By  any  standards,  this  is  big  business. 

In  considering  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture to  a  healthy  economy  suid  the  fu- 
ture of  this  great  country  of  ours,  a  few 
national  statistics  also  should  be  brought 
to  mind. 

Three  out  of  every  10  Jobs  in  private 
employment  in  our  country  today  are 
related  to  agriculture. 

Agriculture's  assets  total  $307  billion, 
equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  value 
of  all  corporations  in  the  United  States; 
or  about  one-half  of  the  market  value 
of  all  corporation  stocks  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

Capital  investment  in  agriculture  is 
approximately  $50,000  per  farm  worker, 
double  the  investment  for  each  manu- 
facturing worker. 

About  55  percent  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  expenditures,  in  1970  were 
for  services  which  are  of  primary  bene- 
fit to  the  general  public.  Only  45  percent 
goes  for  price  support  smd  related  pro- 
grams in  which  farmers  are  the  primary, 
but  not  the  only  beneficiaries.  Although, 
not  generally  appreciated,  much  of  these 
subsidy  payments  are  not  for  not  plant- 
ing crops,  but  rather  are  to  make  do- 
mestic grown  commodities  competitive 
with  foreign  products  grown  in  areas 
with  a  much  lower  standard  of  living. 
This  makes  this  Nation  less  dependent 
upon  foreign  products  and  keeps  the 
price  to  the  consumer  of  manufactured 
goods  at  realistic  prices. 

Assisting  domestic  farmers  to  compete 
with  foreign  operators  in  no  way  should 
be  taken  as  an  indication  that  Ameri- 
can farmers  are  not  efiBcient.  Just  the  op- 
PDsite  is  true.  In  the  United  States  con- 
sumers spend  16.5  percent  of  their  dis- 
posable income  on  food.  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, consumers  spent  25  percent  of  their 
income  for  food.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
consumer  food  costs  total  50  percent  and 
in  many  areas  of  Asia  75  percent  of  dis- 
posable income  goes  for  food. 

This  magnificent  performance  of 
American  farms  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
research  and  development  programs 
largely  authorized  and  financed  by  the 
Congress,  beginning  about  100  years  ago, 
together  with  the  credit,  price,  and  in- 
come stabilization  programs  of  the  past 
38  years. 

In  relative  terms  farm  program  costs 
are  small — not  large,  and  on  a  relative 
basis  they  are  becoming  even  smaller  as 
national  Income  and  other  Government 
expenditures  grow. 

For  the  farmer,  however,  the  picture  Is 
not  all  that  bright.  Less  than  a  third 
of  the  disposable  income  spent  on  food 
in  this  Nation  reaches  the  original  pro- 
ducer, the  farmer  himself. 

Farmers  in  no  other  country  of  the 
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world  produce  such  a  high  proportion  of 
its  citizens'  food  and  receive  such  a  small 
fraction  of  the  consumers  income  for 
their  products. 

A  healthy  national  economy  cannot  be 
achieved  without  a  healthy  agricultural 
economy.  Whether  this  fact  is  recognized 
by  those  who  are  making  proposals  to 
the  Congress  on  restructuring  our  pri- 
orities and  the  like,  remains  to  be  seen. 
To  date  the  administration's  suggestions 
have  been  silent  on  farm  priorities. 
Farmers  face  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems that  many  of  the  rest  of  us  face — 
high  interest  rates,  record  high  mortgage 
indebtedness,  health  care,  housing,  ac- 
companied by  generally  low  income  and 
an  advancing  average  age  of  those  on 
the  farm — now  53. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  our  farm  needs  of  the  future  and  de- 
termine how  best  they  are  to  be  met  if 
we  are  ever  to  achieve  a  tnily  healthy 
national  economy. 


JOHN  BARRETT  OF  MILFORD  USES 
BILLBOARD  TO  PRESS  FOR 
BETTER  POLICE-COMMUNITX"  RE- 
LA-nONS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNEcnccT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  era 
of  polarization  and  discord,  it  Is  refresh- 
ing indeed  to  note  the  accomplishments 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  spend  their 
time  and  money  in  the  struggle  to  re- 
verse these  dangerous  trends.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  one  of  my  constituents,  John 
Barrett  of  Milford.  Conn.,  is  such  a  man. 

Recognizing  the  increased  friction  be- 
tween inner-city  residents  and  the  police 
In  the  neighboring  city  of  Bridgeport, 
Mr.  Barrett,  the  owner  of  an  outdoor 
sign  company,  decided  to  use  the  medium 
he  knew  best  in  an  effort  to  promote 
better  police-community  relations.  On  a 
billboard  located  off  the  Connecticut 
Turnpike  in  Bridgeport,  he  depicted  a 
black  policeman  giving  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation  to  a  white  child.  The  mes- 
sage was  direct: 

Some  Call  Him  Pig — Support  Your  Police 
Department. 

The  reaction  to  Mr.  Barrett's  idea 
from  irmer-city  residents,  the  police  and 
passing  motorists  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable.  He  has  been  praised  for 
showing  "concern  for  the  iimer  city  and 
its  problems"  and  for  underlining  the 
problem  of  law  enforcement  in  Bridge- 
port. He  has  received  favorable  letters 
from  as  far  away  as  Chicago.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  compliment  came  from  Al- 
fredo Ribot,  Bridgeport's  coordinator  of 
Community  Development,  who  said: 

I  personally  think  tbat  It's  a  beautiful  Idea. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  wUl  talk  about 
problems,  but  they  never  get  up  and  express 
their  opinion  publicly.  This  sign  really  hits 
home  to  ua. 

I  wish  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
John  Barrett,  Mr.  Speaker.  His  action 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  those  who 
are  truly  seeking  to  bring  us  together.  I 
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am  including  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro 
a  news  story  from  the  Milford  Citizen 
which  describes  Mr.  Barrett  and  his 
"beautiful  idea": 

MlLFORDTTES    BOXBOASD    STIRS    COMMXNT 

The  reaction  to  a  large  outdoor  billboard 
sign  featuring  a  black  policeman  giving 
mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation  to  a  white 
child  In  Bridgeport  has  been  very  good,  ac- 
cording to  Alfredo  Rlbot,  Coordinator  of 
Community  Development  In  that  city. 

The  sign  and  its  very  direct  message, 
"Some  Call  Him  Pig:  Support  Your  Police 
Dept."  are  the  work  of  u  Milford  man,  John 
Barrett,  who  dedicated  It  to  the  City  of 
Bridgeport. 

"I  had  noticed  that  there  was  a  critical 
situation  existing  between  the  Bridgeport 
community  and  '  he  police,"  Mr.  Barrett  told 
the  Citizen,  by  way  of  an  explanation.  "As  I 
own  an  outdoor  sign  company,  the  idea  came 
to  me  to  put  up  a  sign  o'  this  nature.  I  had 
my  son  pose,  with  a  patrolman  that  we  know, 
for  the  artist." 

Barrett  stated  that  the  entire  Idea  was 
his  own,  was  not  connected  with  the  Bridge- 
port police  department,  except  that  the  po- 
lice apparently  came  to  like  the  sign  the 
longer  that  they  saw  it  posted. 

"I  have  had  letters  about  the  sign  from 
Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland  and  points  even 
further  West,"  Barrett  said.  "I  had  hoped 
that  some  civic  minded  businesses  might 
pick  up  the  idea." 

Mr.  Ribot,  of  Bridgeport's  Hall  Neighbor- 
hood House,  praised  Barrett's  sign  as  being 
sensitive  to  problems  of  the  Inner  city  and 
further  stated  that  Mr.  Barrett  is  "one  of  the 
few  residents  of  your  community  (Milford) 
who  has  shown  concern  for  the  Inner  city 
and  Its  problems."  Rlbot  told  the  Citizen 
that  from  discussions  with  neighborhood 
groups,  he  felt  that  the  sign  reaUy  showed 
the  problem  of  law  enforcement  in  Bridge- 
port. 

The  only  groups  opposed  to  the  sign,  he 
sr'd,  were  the  Panthers  and  the  Young  Lords, 
who  evidently  were  opposed  to  any  such 
espousal  of  good  relations  between  Blacks 
and  whites. 

"I  personally  think  that  It's  a  beautiful 
idea,"  Ribot  said.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  will  talk  about  problems,  bu*^  they 
never  get  up  and  express  their  opinion  pub- 
licly. This  sign  really  hits  home  to  us." 
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PPC.  NORMAN  J.  PEARSON 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  yoimg  man  from  Maryland,  Pfc. 
Norman  J.  Pearson,  was  recently  killed  In 
Vietnam.  I  commend  his  courage  and  to 
honor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record: 
HzBRON  Soldier  Is  Killed  in  South  Vietnam 

Hebron,  Pebruary  23. — The  Pentagon  has 
reported  the  death  of  Pfc.  Norman  J.  Pearson, 
21,  of  Hebron  in  a  mine  explosion  near  Chu 
Lai,  South  Vietnam  on  Pebruary  9.  He  was 
serving  in  the  198th  Infantry  Brigade. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Vickie  Ann  Kenney  Pear- 
son, who  lives  on  Bradley  streeit  in  Hebron, 
a  small  town  west  of  Salisbury,  said  that 
Private  Pearson  was  Inducted  into  the  Army 
less  than  a  year  ago,  on  April  13,  1970.  He 
had  been  stationed  In  Vietnam  for  about  five 
months.  Mrs.  Pearson  said  that  In  his  last 
letter  he  wrote  that  he  had  received  permis- 
sion to  come  home  next  month  on  leave. 

The  Pearsons  have  been  married  only  a 
few  months  when  he  was  Inducted  into  the 


Army,  sent  to  Port  Dlr,  New  Jersey  for  in. 
f  antry  training,  and  within  Ave  months  lent 
to  Vietnam.  ^ 

Private  Pearson  was  born  in  Nassawadox  on 
the  Virginia  Eastern  Shore.  He  was  graduat- 
ed from  Mardela  High  School  in  Wicomico 
county  near  Salisbury.  At  the  time  he  went 
into  the  Army  he  was  employed  by  Ccmea 
Candy  Company  In  Sharp  town,  also  in  Wi- 
comlco  county. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by  hit 
mother,  Mrs.  Beulah  Pearson  Morley,  of 
Sharptown;  his  father,  Norman  Edgar  Pear- 
son, now  living  In  Louisiana;  two  brother* 
and  a  sister,  R.  Wayne  Pearson,  William  Ed- 
gar Pearson  and  Linda  Pearson,  all  of  Sharp- 
town;  and  another  sister,  Lola  Pearson  of 
Baltimore. 

Funeral  services  for  Private  Pearson  wen 
held  Sunday  at  the  HoUoway  funeral  estab- 
lishment In  Salisbury. 


ONE    EFFECT    OF    CONGRESSIONAL 
RESTRICTIONS  IN  INDOCHINA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
report  by  investigative  reporter  Paul 
Scott  deserves  the  widest  reading  by  all 
Members  of  Congress.  The  mesasge  Is 
simple.  Congressional  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Laos  are 
costing  Americans  their  lives. 

The  article  follows: 

Restrictions  in  Inoocrina 
(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — Before  tying  the  hands  of 
President  Nixon  further  in  Indochina,  mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  examine  the  way 
their  curbs  on  American  military  forces  in 
Laos  are  helping  the  North  Vietnamese. 

An  impartial  inquiry  would  show  the  con- 
gressional bar  against  using  any  American 
ground  troops  in  Laos  is  causing  heavier 
than  usual  losses  of  American  helicopters 
and  their  crews. 

The  restrictions  also  have  increased  the 
casualties  of  South  Vietnamese  being  air- 
lifted Into  the  battle  for  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
network  of  roads. 

Ordinarily,  American  soldiers  called  Path- 
finders are  used  to  check  landing  areas  for 
security,  set  up  ground  communlcationB, 
and  oversee  loading  and  unloading  proce- 
dures during  battle  operations. 

But  because  of  the  limitation  voted  by 
Congress  last  year,  Pathfinders  are  prohibited 
from  Laos  as  ground  troops,  although  some 
are  flying  In  Army  helicopters  but  not  allowed 
to  get  out  of  the  planes. 

This  congressional  tying  of  the  mllltary'i 
hands  is  taking  its  toll  in  helicopters  an<t 
crews.  These  losses  are  the  heaviest  of  thi 
entire  war.  An  average  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
a  day  are  being  downed  by  enemy  fire.  Hun- 
dreds of  South  Vietnamese  troops  caught 
aboard  these  helicopters  are  being  killed  or 
wounded   during   landing  operations. 

Since  the  South  Vietnamese  moved  into 
Laos,  middle-echelon  commanders  have  re- 
peatedly asked  U.S.  Military  Command  In 
Saigon  for  permission  to  use  American  Path- 
finders to  cordlnate  combat  air  traffic  in 
Laos. 

Use  of  these  elite  troops,  they  argue,  could 
cut  present  helicopter  losses  by  as  much  as 
two-thirds.  They  would  also  reduce  need- 
less South  Vietnamese  casualties. 

The  reply  to  their  request  Is  always  the 
same.  Washington  says  no.  Pathfinders  are 
not  permitted  because  of  the  congressional 
ban  on  U.S.  ground  troops. 
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An  estimated  200  helicopters  have  been 
rijot  down  by  the  North  Vietnamese  since 
the  fighting  began  Pebruary  8.  Larger  heli- 
copters equipped  with  cranes  are  being  used 
to  salvage  many  of  the  damaged  choppers. 
itnneedeo  losses 

The  problem  Is  that  helicopters  are  most 
TUlnerable  when  landing  troops  or  supplies 
at  "hot"  landing  zones,  since  they  cannot 
take  evasive  action  then.  Many  of  the  landing 
lones  are  stUI  heavUy  Infested  with  enemy 

tro(H». 

If  the  U.S.  were  permitted  to  use  Path- 
Anders,  they  would  have  been  able  to  pick 
aod  secure  much  safer  landing  areas  and  the 
losses  of  machines  and  men  would  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Originally,  the  Pathfinders  were  to  train 
aeveral  platoons  of  South  Vietnamese  to  take 
over  their  Jobs  Inside  Laos,  but  the  planned 
Ave  weeks  of  intensive  training  was  cut 
t-  three  days  because  of  a  decision  to  move 
up  the  date  for  launching  the  attack  into 
Uoe.  The  earlier  move  was  deemed  neces- 
sary when  preparations  for  the  Laos  cam- 
paign began  to  leak  out. 

Because  of  their  lack  of  training,  it  was 
painfully  discovered  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese could  not  be  used  as  effective  Path- 
finders. The  Laos  campaign  was  launched 
without  them. 

The  U.S.  MUltary  Command  in  Saigon  has 
tried  to  reduce  the  amount  of  enemy  fire  at 
helicopters  with  dozens  of  tactical  air  strikes 
and  some  earth-shaking  B-52  raids.  So  far, 
these  attacks  have  knocked  out  200  of  the 
enemy's  estimated  600  guns  in  the  Immedi- 
ate battle  area. 

HELPING   THE   XNEMT 

Due  to  the  difficulties  the  congressional  re- 
strlstlon  Is  causing  the  mUitary  operations 
In  Laos,  the  Joint  Chiefs  or  Staff  have  urged 
President  Nixon  to  oppose  any  further  leg- 
islative curbs  on  U.S.  military  forces. 

The  President  has  been  warned  that  pro- 
posals now  pending  in  Congress  to  bar  the 
UM  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  North  Vietnam 
are  an  open  invitation  for  Hanoi  to  continue 
to  use  that  country  as  a  sanctuary  to  attack 
American  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

Members  of  the  mUltary  intelligence  com- 
munity are  even  more  concerned  about  the 
effect  these  congressional  restraints  might 
have  on  Communist  China.  With  the  U.S. 
bsrred  from  hitting  the  North  Vietnamese 
•anctuary,  the  pointed  out,  the  Chinese  Reds 
would  be  encouraged  to  move  "volunteers" 
to  help  Hanoi. 

These  officials  believe  the  President  already 
has  made  a  serious  mistake  by  publicly  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  never  use  tactical 
atomic  weapons  in  Indochina.  The  A-weapons 
wll'  be  needed,  fiey  contend,  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  launch  an  all  out  offensive  across 
the  DeMllitarlzed  Zone  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

Administration  insiders  say  it  was  Henry 
Kissinger,  the  President's  Chief  Foreign  Pol- 
icy Adviser,  who  recommended  that  the  Pres- 
ident publicly  rule  out  the  use  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons. 

NOTE:  An  estimated  2,000  Chinese  Com- 
munist military  advisers  have  moved  Into 
North  Vietnam  enroute  to  Laos.  They  have 
been  sent  there  to  study  North  Vietnam's 
military  position  and  advise  on  tactics. 
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inflation,  the  need  for  more  schools, 
higher  welfare  expenses,  and  the  demand 
for  more  local  public  services. 

Too  many  people  fall  to  realize  that 
these  services  must  be  paid  for  and  that 
there  is  only  one  source  of  fimds,  their 
own  pockets. 

An  editorial  recently  appeared  in  the 
Pierz  Journal  in  my  Minnesota  Sixth 
Congressional  EMstrict  point  out  this  fact 
that  government  has  no  money  to  give 
that  it  does  not  first  take  from  its 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  insert  this  editorial  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  contains  a 
lesson  for  all  of  us. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Stop  Being  Funny 

The  old  saying  that  "people  are  funny"  was 
never  truer  than  It  is  today.  Never  were  there 
so  many  millions  asking  for  public  charity 
doled  out  to  them  under  a  pleasing  variety 
of  titles.  We  overlook  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment has  no  money  to  give  that  it  does  not 
first  take  from  its  citizens  in  taxes,  or  higher 
and  higher  public  debt.  The  latter  today  re- 
quires the  payment  of  over  $20  blUlon  a  year 
in  Interest  charges  alone. 

No  matter  what  the  government,  federal, 
state  or  local  Is  giving  you,  don't  think  you 
are  not  paying  for  It.  We  are  paying  for 
exhorbltant  government  spending  and  debt 
infiated  prices  and  reduced  value  and  buying 
power  of  the  dollar.  We  are  paying  for  it  in 
everything  we  eat,  wear  and  use.  The  amount 
of  taxes  withheld  from  the  average  income 
would  have  paid  for  a  home  not  so  long  ago. 
What  used  to  be  put  into  savings,  now  goes 
to  the  tax  collector,  and  the  one  who  earned 
it  never  sees  it. 

The  people  will  have  to  stop  being  "funny" 
if  they  wish  to  save  their  bacon  In  the  U.S. 
Your  savings  and  you  government  are  being 
destroyed  by  those  who  put  politics  ahead  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 


STOP  BEINO  PDNNY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  local  taxes 
throughout  the  country  have  been  in- 
creasing from  year  to  year  because  of 


DISTINGUISHED  COLUMNIST  KIL- 
PATRICK  COMMENTS  ON  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON— NEW  AND  OLD 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  recent  column  in  Human  Events,  the 
distinguished  columnist,  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick,  provides  a  perceptive  analysis  of 
changes  in  the  administration's  fiscal 
policy — the  shift  from  balanced  budget 
objectives  to  deficit-spending. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  in  this  most  im- 
portant matter  of  fiscal  policy,  I  place 
this  column  in  the  Record  herewith. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  The  Human  Events,  March  6,  1971) 

Mr.   Nixon  Then  and  Mr.  Nixon  Now 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

These  are  hard  times  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  economy  flaps  like  a 
wild  spinnaker;  he  cannot  get  the  thing  tied 
down.  He  Is  running  in  a  sea  of  cross-cur- 
rents and  contradictions,  balling  with  one 
arm  and  steering  with  the  other.  It  Is  not  the 
best  moment,  perhaps,  to  ask  our  skipper  to 
reflect  on  the  principles  of  navigation. 

Yet  a  series  of  worrisome  developments  Is 
causing  increasing  concern  among  Mr. 
Nixon's  friends  and  supporters  on  the 
political  right.  We  are  not  ready  to  abandon 
ship:  Where  do  we  swim  to?  But  it  would  be 
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pleasantly  reassuring,  all  the  same,  to  know 
where  in  the  hell  we  are  going. 

Treasury  Secretary  John  Connally  was  up 
on  the  Hill  recently,  asking  for  a  walloping 
$40-bllllon  Increase  In  the  legal  limit  on  the 
national  debt.  The  increase  wUl  have  to  be 
granted. 

No  such  massive  Increase  would  be  required 
If  It  were  not  for  the  massive  deficits  in 
prospect.  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  message  predicts 
a  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  (18 
billion,  and  a  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
of  »11.6  billion,  but  the  figures  are  written 
on  sand.  It  is  probable  tbat  the  deficits'^ 
and  the  debt — will  be  much  greater. 

"What  we  need,"  said  Mr.  Nixon  not  so 
awfuUy  long  ago,  "is  an  intelligently  balanced 
economy."  And  he  went  on  to  complain — 
this  was  in  New  York  on  July  6,  1968 — that 
"we  have  not  yet  taken  the  first  step  toward 
federal  deficit  spending  and  the  ever- 
Increasing  federal  debt." 

This  was  one  of  the  major  themes  of  the 
Nixon  campaign.  He  belabored  Lyndon  John- 
son for  falling  "to  cut  deficit  spending  which 
is  the  cause  of  our  present  Inflation."  Budget 
deficits,  he  said.  "He  at  the  heart  of  our 
troubles."  For  his  own  part,  he  renounced 
any  "massive  step-up"  in  federal  spending 
programs.  "This  Is  a  prescription  for  further 
Infiation,"  said  Mr.  Nixon.  "I  believe  It  is 
also  a  prescription  for  economic  disaster." 

Well,  we  cheered  our  skipper  then.  He  was 
a  philosopher  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  en- 
gine of  free  enterprise."  he  said,  "that  can- 
not be  corrected  by  placing  a  prudent  and 
sober  engineer  at  the  throttle." 

In  a  major  radio  address  on  Oct.  23,  1968, 
he  assailed  the  notion  that  wage  and  price 
controls  could  t)e  Umlted  to  a  few  areas.  "In 
order  to  control  wages  and  prices."  he  said, 
"it  would  be  necessary  to  embark  on  a  road 
from  which  It  is  very  hard  to  escape  without 
major  damage  to  the  freedom  of  all." 

This  was  sound  conservative  doctrine.  Mr. 
Nixon  warmed  otu  hearts  in  a  related  field, 
when  he  took  a  "dim  view"  of  any  welfare 
plan  that  might  be  predicated  upon  a  guar- 
anteed annual  Income.  Such  a  plan,  he  said, 
would  be  doubly  wrong:  "First,  It  would  not 
end  poverty;  and  second,  while  it  might  be  a 
substitute  for  welfare.  It  would  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  American  people." 

Where  are  we,  Cap'n?  The  Administration's 
Family  Assistance  Plan  no  matter  how  it  is 
sliced  and  buttered,  is  a  form  of  guaranteed 
annual  income.  Federal  spending  is  up.  In- 
fiation continues.  And  we  are  offered,  as  a 
"responsible  fiscal  pKillcy,"  a  budget  predi- 
cated upon  real  deficits  and  make-believe 
revenues. 

The  dismal  thought  is  beginning  to  take 
hold  that  Mr  Nixon  has  jettisoned  his  charts 
and  compass  of  1968 — tossed  them  over  the 
rail — and  now  Is  steering  by  the  seat  of 
his  pants.  Last  year  he  would  not  jawbone; 
this  year  he  wUl.  The  limited  price  and 
wage  controls  that  once  were  anathema  now 
are  widely  foreseen.  Mr.  Nixon  has  us  hang- 
ing on  the  rails. 

Maybe  his  course  leads  to  a  stable  econ- 
omy; but  these  are  desperate  chances  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  taking  The  rueful  notion  wUl  not 
go  away  that  we  preferred  our  skipper  then, 
to  our  skipper  now. 


MR.  NIXON  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Daily  News  In  a  recent 
editorial  evaluated  President  Nixon's  sec- 
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ond  annual  foreign  policy  report  to  the 
Congress. 

The  editorial  concludes  that  this  re- 
port i;5  important  because  it  provides 
"hostile  ixDwers"  with  an  opportunity 
to  understand  the  Nation's  foreign  policy 
and  thereby  lessens  the  risk  of  total 
miscalculations. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  matter  of  foreign  policy, 
I  place  this  column  in  the  Record  here- 
with. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  DaUy  News,  Feb.  26, 
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Ms.  Nixon  on  Fobxign  Policy 

President  Nixon's  second  annual  foreign 
policy  report  to  Congress  Is  a  valuable  doc- 
ument that  alms  at  several  difficult  targets 
at  once. 

Mr.  Nixon  believes  that  no  foreign  policy 
can  be  effective  without  popular  support,  so 
he  tries  to  explain  and  sell  his  goals  to  win 
backing  for  them. 

He  also  seeks  to  reassure  America's 
allies  of  the  steadiness  of  these  policies.  This 
country,  he  promises,  will  keep  Its  com- 
mitments and  stand  by  Its  friends  so  long 
as  they  do  their  share. 

Most  Importantly,  the  President  invites 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  us  in  a  series  of 
negotiations  whose  goal  would  be  a  stable 
and  Just  peace.  His  invitation,  if  accepted 
in  good  faith,  could  point  to  a  safer  future. 

The  66,000-word  report  is  dominated  by 
the  idea  of  balance.  Mr.  Nixon  points  the 
country  away  from  Its  former  jxjlicy  of  over- 
involvement  everywhere  and  in  everything. 
But  he  warns  against  a  return  to  isolation, 
which  he  Is  convinced  would  lead  to  another 
great  war. 

He  also  tries  to  balance  conciliation  and 
firmness.  He  seeks  good  relations  with  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China,  offering  to  recognize 
their  great  power  status  and   interests. 

"But,  when  challenged,"  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
minds the  other  side,  "the  United  States 
will  defend  its  interests  and  those  of  its 
allies." 

On  Vietnam,  he  wants  to  focus  attention 
on  his  direction — out — Instead  of  on  the 
current  furor  over  the  thrust  into  Laos.  He 
makes  a  good  case  in  recalling  that  he  has 
drastically  cut  U.S.  troop  strength,  casual- 
ties and  costs,  while  strengthening  the  Sai- 
gon regime  and  army. 

The  President  Is  right  In  reminding  the 
country  that  North  Vietnam  still  has  a 
strong  military  capability  and  that  South 
Vietnam  faces  grave  economic,  political  and 
social  problems.  This  sober  warning  is,  we 
think,  more  realistic  than  the  heady  opti- 
mism of  his  recent  statements  about  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Middle  East  remains  Mr.  Nixon's 
candidate  for  the  most  dangerous  place 
on  earth — where  another  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict could  lead  to  United  States-Soviet  con- 
frontation. He  may  have  reduced  that  haz- 
ard by  declaring  that  he  will  resist  any 
Russian   attempt  to  dominate   the   area. 

Mr.  Nixon's  disclosure  that  Russia's  nu- 
clear strength  "exceeds  the  level  needed  for 
deterrence"  Is  unsettling.  The  United  States 
has  taken  the  political  decision  to  seek  nu- 
clear "sufflclency,"  not  superiority,  and  the 
President  urges  Moscow  to  make  the  same 
decision.  Mankind  must  hope  that  Russia 
docs  so.  for  without  it  there  can  be  no  real 
security  or  arms  limitation. 

The  report  takes  a  calm  view  of  the  new 
Marxist  government  in  Chile.  Mr.  Nixon  cor- 
rectly believes  that  what  governments  do 
internally  Is  their  own  business,  and  he  will 
react  to  how  they  behave  on  the  interna- 
tional stage. 
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We  are  glad  that  be  does  not  extend  that 
broculmindedness  to  regimes  practicing  rac- 
ism or  persecution.  He  makes  clear  Amer- 
ica's dislike  of  apartheid  In  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia  and  of  Portugal's  colonial  wars. 
But  he  wisely  rejects  demands  that  inter- 
national force  be  used  against  those  re- 
gimes. 

A  great  value  of  Mr.  Nixon's  report  la 
that  hostile  powers  get  an  understanding 
of  his  policies  and  are  less  prone  to  act  by 
miscalculation.  This  Is  no  guarantee  of 
peace,  but  in  a  dangerous  world  It  Is  a  use- 
ful lessening  of  risks. 
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SUBSTANTIAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 

HITS  FIVE  MORE  AREAS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  Department  of  Labor  news 
release  on  February  25  gave  a  bleak  re- 
port on  an  already  desperate  situation. 
During  the  past  month,  five  more  major 
areas  of  our  Nation  have  experienced 
"substantial  unemployment,"  bringing 
the  total  number  of  areas  to  45 — the 
highest  since  1963.  This  documentation 
serves  to  underscore  the  immediate  need 
for  an  emergency  program  of  public 
service  employment. 

The  text  of  news  release  follow: 
Five  More  Major  Areas  Have  "Substantial" 
Unemployment;   Total  Now  45 

Five  major  labor  areas  were  newly  classi- 
fied as  having  "substantial"  unemployment 
In  February,  bringing  the  total  to  45 — high- 
est since  April  1963,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr.,  announced 
today. 

They  are:  Sacramento.  Calif.  {6.7%); 
Utica-Rome,  N.Y.  (7.6%);  Johnstown,  Pa. 
(7.1%);  Seranton,  Pa.  (6.3%);  and  Provi- 
dence-Pawtucket ,   R.I.    (6.6%). 

All  five  of  the  areas  shifted  the  Group  C 
classification  (moderate  unemployment,  3  to 
5.9%)  to  Group  D  (6  to  8.9%).  Sacramento 
had  not  been  on  the  "substantial"  list  in 
nearly  20  years. 

Four  other  major  labor  area  shifts  sent  the 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Eaaton,  Pa.  (3.37c) 
area  and  the  Madison,  Wis.  (3.2%),  area 
from  the  low  unemployment  Group  B  (1.5 
to  2.9%)  category  into  Group  C,  and  the 
New  Britain,  Conn.  (9.2%).  and  Stockton, 
Calif.  (9.8% ) ,  areas,  already  on  the  "sutwtan- 
tlal"  list  in  Group  D,  to  a  Group  E  (9  to 
11.9%)  rating. 

The  Manpower  Administration  each  month 
classifies  the  same  150  major  labor  areas, 
selected  to  be  representative  of  job  market 
trends  throughout  the  Nation.  The  150  areas 
contain  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  work  force. 

Several  hundred  smaller  areas  are  also 
listed  when  they  meet  the  "substantial"  un- 
employment criteria,  but  these  smaller  areas 
are  not  otherwise  listed  in  "A,"  "B,"  "O,"  or 
"D"  categories. 

In  February,  12  smaller  areas  were  added 
to  the  "substantial"  list,  bringing  the  total 
of  smaller  areas  on  the  list  to  634.  The  12 
areas  added  this  month  are: 

Roanoke,  Ala.;  Ashdown,  Ark.;  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.;  Ottawa-La  Salle,  m.;  Chestertovm.  Md.; 
Rolla.  Mo.;  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Seminole,  Okla.; 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg.;  Parkersburg.  W.  Va.;  St. 
Albans,  Vt.;  and  Beloit-Janesville,  Wis. 

Two  smaller  areas,  Bristol,  Conn.,  and  Lock 
Haven-Renovo,  Pa.,  were  changed  from  "sub- 
stantial" to  "persistent"  \inemployment. 


There  were  no  changes  in  the  list  of  "c\u- 
sifled  sections  of  concentrated  unemploy. 
ment  or  underemployment"  in  Februarr 
All  changes  made  this  month  are  effective 
March  1,  1971,  for  Federal  procurement  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  aggregate,  679  major  and  smaller 
areas  are  now  classified  as  areas  of  "sub- 
stantlal"  or  "persistent"  unemployment 
Parts  of  141  cities,  Darts  or  all  of  163  counties 
in  18  States,  31  Indian  reservations,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  are  classi- 
fied as  sections  of  concentrated  imemploy- 
ment  or  underemployment. 

Firms  In  or  near  these  sections,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  "substantial"  or  "persistent" 
unemployment  areas,  which  agree  to  hire 
disadvantaged  workers,  are  eligible  for  first 
preference  in  bidding  on  certain  Federal  pro- 
curement contracts. 

"Substantial"  means  the  area  has  a  jobless 
rate  of  6  percent  or  more  with  the  rate  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  at  least  two  more 
months. 

"Persistent"  means  that  the  average  un- 
ployment  rate  has  been  6  percent  or  more 
for  a  year  and  has  been  at  least  50  percent 
above  the  national  average  for  several  years. 

Four  major  labor  areas — Stockton,  Calif.- 
New  Bedford,  Mass.;  and  Mayaguez  and 
Ponce,  P.R.— remained  In  the  persistent  cate- 
gory along  with  458  smaller  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, three  large  cities— OafcZarid,  Calif.; 
Newark,  N.J.;  and  Cleveland.  Ohio — and  24 
separately  classified  counties  are  considered 
persistent  unemployment  areas. 

Sacramento's  shift  into  "substantial"  \m- 
employment  was  attributed  to  over-the-ye«r 
job  losses  in  both  agriculture  and  manufac- 
turing (aerospace)  and  a  growing  number 
of  young  job  seekers. 

In  the  other  four  major  areas  which  Joined 
the  substantial  list,  the  worsening  unemploy- 
ment reflected  downtrends  In  durable  goods 
manufacturing  employment  over-the-year, 
principally  In  the  metals  and  machinery  in- 
dustries. Seranton  and  Johnstown  also  ex- 
perienced declines  In  apparel.  In  Providence- 
Pawtucket,  over-the-year  losses  in  such  non- 
durables  as  textiles,  rubber  and  plastics, 
and  in  jewelry  contributed  to  the  jobless  rise. 

All  four  of  these  areas  had  been  character- 
ized by  high  unemployment  problems  in  the 
1950s  and  early  60's. 

The  table  below  shows  for  this  month,  last 
month,  and  a  year  ago,  the  number  of  major 
labor  areas  In  the  various  classifications: 


Labor  supply  groups 

Feb. 

1971 

Jan. 

1971     Feb. 

1970 

Total,  alt  (roups 

150 

ISO 

ISO 

Group  A  (ovarali  shortage). . 
Group  B(low  unemploy- 

0 

0 

0 

ment,  1.5  to  2.9  percent).. 

n 

15 

57 

Group  C  (moderate  unem- 

ployment 3  to  5.9 

percent) 

9? 

95 

K 

Group  D  (substantial  unem- 

ployment, 6  to  8.9 

percent) 

34 

31 

5 

Group  E  (substantial  unem- 

ployment, 9  to  11.9 

percent) 

9 

7 

0 

Group  F  (substantial  unem- 

ployment, 12  percent  or 

more) 

2 

2 

2 

HOW  THE  WEST  WAS  WON— 

ANOTHER  VIEW 

HON.  ^ON  EDWARDS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  C^ifomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Attorney  William  L.  Higgs,  ad- 
dressed to  the  honorable  Justices  of  the 
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Supreme  Court.  For  those  of  us  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans  of  the  Southwest,  Mr. 
Higgs'  letter  gives  much  food  for  thought 
and  sheds  substantial  light  on  the  his- 
torical roots  of  the  present  Chicano 
movement.  I  am  not  sure  Mr.  Higgs'  view 
is  representative  of  the  entire  Chicano 
community  or  that  his  interpretation  of 
the  legal  history  is  accurate  in  all  re- 
spects. I  am  not  qualified  to  make  a  judg- 
ment on  either  point.  But  I  do  believe 
he  expresses  a  view  which  needs  to  be 
beard,  a  view  which  can  provide  us,  as 
lawmakers,  with  valuable  insights.  It  is 
In  that,  I  hope,  constructive  spirit  that 
I  present  Mr.  Higgs'  letter: 

FCBRUART   31,    1971. 

D.S.  SuPRXMX  Court, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oxntumen:  I  am  writing  you  this  letter 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  for 
the  redress  of  grievances,  somewhat  In  the 
nature  of  a  letter  of  deeply  felt  and  needed 
expression. 

Since  I  am  trained  In  the  law,  as  such  Is 
known  In  this  country  (Harvard  Law  School, 
LL J.,  1968) ,  I  realize  that  this  communica- 
tion will  probably  have  no  meaning,  no  effect. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  always  given  in  to  the 
urge  to  express  myself  when  I  felt  something 
was  deeply  wrong.  And  this  time  Is  no  ex- 
ception. 

I  shall  try  to  be  brief;  you  have  enough 
to  read  as  it  is. 

In  1896  the  Court  gave  its  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Plessy  v.  Ferguson,  163  U.S.  537.  That 
opinion  became  the  cornerstone  of  legalized 
racism  in  this  country.  Oue  year  later  in 
1897,  the  <3ourt  handed  down  its  decision  in 
the  cases  of  U.S.  v.  Rio  Arriba  Land  and 
Cattle  Co.  (167  U.S.  298)  and  U.S.  v.  Sandoval 
(167  U.S.  276).  These  opinions,  together  with 
U.S.  V.  Santa  F6,  165  U.S.  675  (1897),  now 
stand  as  the  bulwark  against  the  property 
rights  of  the  impoverished  Indo-Hlspano 
(Clilcano)  of  the  Southwest.  These  cases 
grew  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo 
(final  ratification  by  Mexico  on  May  30, 
1848)  closing  out  the  v?ar  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  which  many  people  be- 
lieve was  the  most  sordid  chapter  in  our 
history.  This  Treaty  stated  that  the  property 
(as  well  as  civil  and  political)  rights  of  the 
Indo-Hlspano  would  be  faithfully  protected 
by  the  United  States.  In  essence  these  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
common  lands  of  the  pueblos  (settlements) 
of  the  Indo-Hlspano  people  of  the  Southwest 
belonged  not  to  these  people  but  to  the 
UJB.  government.  (It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  Court  never  considered  protecting  the 
inalienable  character  of  the  common  lands 
of  the  pueblos  in  the  Indo-Hlspano  people.) 

The  Supreme  Court  wrote  down  reasoning 
to  the  effect  that,  since,  under  the  laws  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Indies  (Spanish  America), 
the  King  of  Spain  held  and  exercised  abso- 
lute dominion  and  control  over  the  common 
lands  of  the  pueblos,  the  US.  government  as 
the  successor  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  to 
the  government  of  Mexico  was  entitled  to  the 
common  lands.  In  large  part  these  Supreme 
(5ourt  decisions  meant  that  up  to  100,000,000 
acres  of  land  (about  %  of  the  entire  area 
of  the  Southwest,  Texas  to  California — ac- 
cording to  The  Public  Domain,  U.S.  Public 
Land  Ckjmmisslon  (Washington:  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1884) ,  p.  409,  claims 
for  80,000,000  acres  were  evidently  outstand- 
ing in  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Arizona 
alone)  was  transferred  effectively  and  suc- 
cessfully under  the  rubric  of  "legal  process" 
from  the  Indo-Hlspano  people  to  the  U.S. 
government,  to  shyster  lawyers  such  as  the 
Sanu  Fe  Ring,  and  to  other  "Anglo"  oppor- 
tunists skilled  In  the  art  of  legal  Intrigue. 
In  short,  these  decisions  of  the  UJS.  Su- 
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preme  Court  and  the  type  of  legal  proceaa 
that  they  fostered  resulted  In  the  loss  of 
about  100.000,000  acres  of  land  by  the  Chi- 
cano people  to  the  U.8.  government  and 
Anglos — in  direct  violation  of  the  gtiarantees 
of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo. 

Though  I  could  not  conceivably  hold  my- 
self out  as  being  anything  but  an  average 
reader  of  Spanish,  I  have  spent  some  time  ex- 
amining the  various  Spanish  Codes,  Includ- 
ing the  Siete  Partidas,  Recopilacl6n,  Novi- 
Bima  Recopilacidn.  and  others,  as  well  as  La 
Recopilacidn  de  las  Leyes  de  lot  Reynoi  de 
las  indias.  Also  I  have  examined  some  trea- 
tises In  Spanish  on  the  subject.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Supreme  CJourt  of  the  Rio 
Arriba.  Sandoval,  and  Sante  F€  opinions  was 
not  correct  when  It  accepted  the  position  ad- 
vocated by  the  VB.  government  that  the 
King  of  Spain  held  and  exercised  abeolute 
dominion  and  control  over  the  common  lands 

of  the  purt>108.  

lAw  4,  "ntle  Vin,  Book  vn  of  the  Novisima 
Recopilacidn  states  In  part: 

"LET  IV. — Tlempo  neceeario  para  prescrlblr 
el  Sefiorlo  de  loe  pu«bloe,  y  su  Jurlsdlcclon 
civil  y  criminal.  &  excepclon  de  la  Suprema. 
y  de  loa  pechos  y  trlbutoe  perteneclentes  al 
Rey. 

"Ley  2.  tit.  27.  del  Ordenam.  de  Alcald;  y  D. 
Felipe  II.  aflo  de  1S66. 

"Porque  algunos  en  nuestros  reynoe  tlenen 
y  (>ossen  algunas  ciudades,  villas  y  lugaree, 
y  Jurisdlcclones  clvlles  y  criminalee,  sin  tener 
para  ello  titulo  nuestro,  nl  de  loe  Reyes  nues- 
tros antecesores,  y  se  ha  dudado,  si  lo  subo 
dlcho  se  puede  adqulrlr  contra  Nos  y  nuestra 
(Torona  por  algrun  tlempo;  ordenamos  y  man- 
damoe:  que  la  poseelon  Inmemorlal,  prob&n- 
dose  segun  y  como  y  con  las  calldades  que  la 
ley  de  Toro  requlere,  que  ee  la  ley  1,  Ut.  17. 
lib.  10.,  baste  para  adqulrlr  contra  Noe  y 
nuestros  sucesores  qualesquier  ciudades, 
villas  y  lugares,  y  Jurisdlcclones  clvlles  y 
crlmlnales,  y  qualqulera  cosa  y  parte  dello, 
con  las  cosas  al  Sefiorlo  y  Jurlsdlcclon  anexaa 
y  perteneclentes;  .  .  ." 

Since  the  words  "contra  Nos  y  nuestra 
Corona"  and  "contra  Nos  y  nuestros  suce- 
sores" are  used  I  take  this  language  to  mean 
that  the  pueblos  at  one  time — at  least  until 
1805,  the  date  of  the  Novisima — held  titles 
effective  even  as  against  the  King,  primarily 
because  that  is  what  It  says. 

Moreover,  Law  8,  Title  XXI,  Book  Vn,  of 
the  Novisima  Recopiladon  declares — since 
1615 — that  even  the  King  of  Spain  could  not 
grant  to  outsiders  the  common  land  within 
the  termlnos  or  boundaries  of  a  pueblo. 

Laws  1  and  2,  Title  I,  Book  n,  of  the  Lares 
of  the  Indies,  above,  explicitly  makes  the 
laws  of  Spam  applicable  to  the  Indies  when 
the  Laws  of  the  Indies  do  not  cover  the 
subject. 

These  laws  I  have  mentioned  above  appar- 
ently were  never  seen  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  of  1898,  which  contented  Itself  with 
studying  only  some  available  English-lan- 
guage works  and  excerpts,  much  of  which 
was  Incorrectly  translated  and  contained 
serious  omissions. 

In  addition,  these  cases  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  invariably  reflected  only  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.  government  and  the 
Santa  Fe  Ring  as  they  struggled  over  who 
would  get  the  spoUs  of  the  lands  of  the 
Indo-Hlspano  people. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  feel  that  a  legal  brief 
Is  In  order  here.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
am  convinced  that  a  reading  of  the  Spanish 
Codes — in  Spanish — will  leave  the  reader 
certain  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  Incorrectly  decided  these  cases 
that  deprived  the  Indo-Hlspano  people  of 
their  land. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  continuing 
harm  being  done  to  the  Chicano  people  of 
the  Southwest,  I  would  hope  some  day  a 
Supreme  Court  would  be  big  enotigh  and 
Just  enough  to  rectify  the  wrong — Just  aa 
Chief  Justice  MarsbaU  did  In  U.S.  v.  Perche- 
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man,  32  U.S.  80  (1833)  when  he  reversed 
the  holding  In  Foster  v.  Nelson.  27  VS.  184 
(1829)  and  upheld  a  Spanish  land  grant 
upon  the  C3ourt  having  subsequently  called 
to  Its  attention  by  means  of  a  translation 
of  the  Spanish  version  the  correct  Inter- 
pretation of  the  1810  Treaty  ceding  the 
Spanish   Floridas  to  the  United  States. 

The  consequences  of  this  loss  of  land  to 
the  Indo-Hlspano  has  been  Incalculable — 
In  poverty,  In  suppression  of  culture,  in 
denial  of  education.  In  encouraging  of  racial 
discrimination.  And  these  effects  are  still 
continuing  throughout  the  Southwest.  One 
sees  It  here  everywhere — In  the  facts  and  In 
the  statistics. 

And  these  are  the  consequences  of  thU 
Court's  decisions. 

There  is  a  man,  Leles  Lopez  Tljerlna,  who — 
though  having  had  only  six  months  of  for- 
mal education  In  his  life  and  only  learn- 
ing English  at  17 — became  interested  in  the 
plight  of  the  Indo-Hlspano,  of  his  people, 
and  In  the  role  of  the  land  In  that  plight. 
He  traveled  to  Spain  and  to  Mexico.  He  stud- 
led  and  purchased  many  books,  including 
the  Laws  of  the  Indies  and  all  of  the  old 
Spanish  Codes.  After  years  of  laborious  study 
In  lawbooks  and  talking  to  the  old  people  he 
became  convinced  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  was  wrong,  that  the  pueblo  common 
lands  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  pueblos, 
not  directly  to  the  King  of  Spain.  He  sought 
In  various  ways  to  petition  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  correct  Its  error,  all  In  vain.  In  other 
contexts  he  has  come  to  the  extrajudicial 
attention  of  this  (X)urt,  particularly  that  of 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger. 

Mr.  Tljerlna  was  charged  and  convicted  by 
the  U.S.  government  of  aiding  and  abetting 
an  assault  on  forest  rangers  in  the  Carson 
National  Forest  in  October,  1066,  on  land 
which  Mr.  "njerlna  and  the  neighboring  set- 
tlers claimed  belonged  to  the  common  lands 
of  the  pueblo  of  San  Joaquin  del  Rio  de 
Chama  (Canon  de  Cfhama).  Since  the  rang- 
ers had  only  been  led  by  the  arm  about 
ten  yards,  no  one  was  hurt;  but  Mr.  Tljerlna 
received  a  two-year  sentence,  while  the  ones 
who  actually  touched  the  Rangers'  arms  were 
out  of  prison  in  two  months.  This  Court  re- 
fused to  even  hear  the  appeal  In  Mr.  Tljer- 
Ina's  case,  so  Mr.  injerina  now  (Jan.  17,  1971) 
has  finished  serving  that  sentence.  He  has 
Just  begun  serving  another  sentence  stem- 
ming from  his  wife's  burning  of  two  Forest 
Service  signs  designating  the  southern  part 
of  the  San  Joaquin  pueblo  as  part  of  the 
Santa  Fe  National  Forest,  since  he  was  con- 
victed of  aiding  and  abetting  her.  Mrs.  Tl- 
Jerlna's  sentence  was  suspended.  Mr.  Tljerlna 
is  now  still  in  prison  and  has  been  there 
since  June  11,  1969,  when  his  bond  on  the 
"assault"  case  was  revoked  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  "dangerous  to  the  community." 
At  a  new  bond  hearing  after  18  months  In 
prison,  bond  on  the  "sign-burning"  convic- 
tion was  denied  for  the  same  reason  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1971,  in  UJS.  District  Court  in  Al- 
buquerque. Various  petitions  for  vacation  of 
sentence  and  habeas  corpus  have  been  sum- 
marily rejected  or  gone  unanswered. 

After  relentless  persecution  by  the  state 
and  local  police  In  northern  New  Mexico 
because  of  his  struggle  for  the  common 
lands,  Mr.  Tljerlna  was  Involved  on  June 
6,  1967,  In  a  now-famovis  shoot-out  In  the 
Courthouse  in  Tlerra  Amarilla.  New  Mex- 
ico, the  county  seat  of  Rio  Arriba  (3ounty, 
a  land  of  great  size  and  beauty  and  of 
great  poverty — for  the  Indo-Hlspano.  Mr. 
Tljerina  was  brought  to  the  state  bar  of 
Justice  on  about  sixty  counts,  several  cap- 
ital (kidnaping).  At  a  November,  1068, 
trial  at  which  the  state  was  forced  to  se- 
lect any  three  (diarges  on  which  to  try  Mr. 
Tljerlna,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Jury  of 
all  three.  Subsequently,  In  spite  of  Mr.  Tl- 
Jerina's  stand  on  the  double  Jeopardy  clause 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  he  was  retried  In 
November.  1000,  and  convicted  on  two  of 
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three  of  the  numerous  remaining  charg«e. 
Mr.  Tljerlna  was  his  own  lawyer  In  both 
trials.  The  state  had  learned  Its  lesson  well: 
At  the  first  trial  he  was  physically  Tree, 
during  the  second  he  was  In  prison  and  de- 
nied access  to  legal  materials  and  witnesses 
necessary  to  his  defense,  In  federal  custody. 
At  the  flrst  he  had  this  writer  as  advisor 
sitting  at  hla  side,  at  the  second  I  was  or- 
dered by  the  Court  to  sit  with  the  audience. 
At  the  first  he  oould  Introduce  evidence 
about  the  pueblos  and  the  common  lands, 
at  the  second  he  oould  not.  At  the  first  he 
oould  have  testimony  from  those  directly 
Involved  such  as  the  governor  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney  (the  object  of  an  attempted 
citizen's  arreet  that  precipitated  the  shoot- 
out), and  the  second  he  could  not. 

Presently  Mr.  Tljerlna's  appeal  from  the 
sign-burning  case  Is  awaiting  decision  by  the 
Tenth  Circuit  In  Denver.  He  has  been  try- 
ing for  parole  or  for  bond  ever  since  his 
June  11.  1969,  arreet  without  success.  He  Is 
now  confined  In  the  federal  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Springfield,  Mlseourl,  and  has  under- 
gone several  operations  on  his  thrx»t,  ac- 
companied  by  sharp  loss  of  weight. 

I  have  always  considered  that  I  have  as 
much  a  direct  stake  In  Injustice  as  those  who 
suffer  from  It.  I  have  been  active  in  the  civil 
rights  movement  both  In  Mississippi  and  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  ever  since  my  graduation 
from  law  school  in  1968.  Many  household 
names  and  many  forgotten  persons  of  the 
movement  have  been  my  friends  or  acquain- 
tances. 

I  believe  Mr.  Tljerlna  to  be  a  very  great 
man  who  passionately  believes  In  Justice.  I 
believe  thait  he  Is  being  made  to  suffer  not 
for  his  transgressions  against  the  law  but 
for  his  convictions,  the  light  of  which  the 
administrators  of  law  and  government  can- 
not stand. 

I  believe  the  common  lands — all  100,000,000 
acres  of  them — In  law  and  In  Justice  belong 
to  the  Indo-Hispano  people  of  the  Southwest. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Court  act  In  this 
cause  and  correct  some  errors,  right  some 
wrongs,  and  render  Jxistlce.  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  win,  but  a  petition  at  the  least  has 
the  salutory  effect  of  making  the  petitioner 
feel  better. 

This  letter  Is  written  with  the  greatest  of 
respect  to  nine  distinguished  scholars  and 
contributors  of  the  law  who  have  high  dedi- 
cation to  Justice  as  they  perceive  It — and 
I  am  not  sure  that  one  can  ask  for  more. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Wn.UAM  L.  HtCGs. 


NATION   SUFFERING   FROM  INFLA- 
TION AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   IdCKlaAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
economists  have  debated  and  argued  In 
recent  months  over  the  apparent  anach- 
ronism of  our  economy  suCfering  simul- 
taneously from  both  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment. 

Metropolitan  Federal  Savings,  In  De- 
troit, analyzed  the  situation  in  the  winter 
edition  of  its  Quarterly  Indicator,  and 
offered  the  most  concise  and  logical  ex- 
planation I  have  seen: 

We  have  both  Inflation  and  unemployment 
because  the  military  expenditure  levels  have 
ahort-clrculted  the  flow  of  money  Into  long- 
term  Investments.  Instead  of  permanent  In- 
vestments In  plant,  machinery,  housing  and 
public  works  of  all  sorts,  we  are  diverting 
too  many  of  ova  resources  to  nonproductive 
military  use. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  simple  language, 
is  the  basic  problem  of  our  economy  to- 
day. This  short  paragraph  puts  the  blame 
exactly  where  it  belongs — on  the  huge 
percentage  of  our  budget  that  is  poured 
down  the  drainhole  of  militarism.  This 
expenditure  reached  its  logical — and 
ridiculous — climax  this  week,  when  a 
newspaper  columnist  pointed  out  that  we 
are  spending  $110,000  for  every  person 
we  kill  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  include  the  Quarterly  Indicator's  ar- 
ticle at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

How  COUK  INTLATION  AND 

Unsicplotmknt  Both'/ 
You   can   not   understand    the   Amwlcan 
economy  If  you  leave  the  high  level  of  mili- 
tary expense  out  of  the  reasoning. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  ever  higher 
money  outlays  to  workers  from  year  to  year. 
This  Is  a  necessary  condition  for  an  In- 
creased standard  of  living  for  the  people. 
Traditionally,  these  outlays  have  been  off- 
set by  large  Investments  In  plant  and  ma- 
chinery which  keep  the  costs  per  unit 
down  and  provide  an  ever  larger  flow  of 
goods  and  services  to  Increase  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  people. 

We  have  both  Inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment because  the  military  expenditure  levels 
have  short-circuited  the  flow  of  naoney  Into 
long-term  Invesrtiments.  Instead  of  perma- 
nent Investments  In  plant,  machinery,  hous- 
ing, and  public  works  of  all  sorts,  we  are 
diverting  too  many  of  our  resources  to  non- 
productive military  use. 

And  the  high  levels  of  unemployment  exist 
because  we  have  not  shifted  our  production 
processes  from  war  to  peace  purx>ose8.  It  is 
now  time  to  beat  our  swords  Into  plow 
shares.  Our  current  direction  Is  to  cut  back 
without  re-dlrectlon  to  solve  human  pnA- 
lems  such  as  air  and  water  pollution,  better 
health  care  and  the  like.  The  result  Is  that 
we  have  less  and  increasingly,  our  people 
are  unemployed.  It  Is  bad  economics  to  have 
so  many  people  out  of  work.  It  is  also  hard 
on  the  business  community  which  Is  suf- 
fering along  with  its  customers.  So,  there 
Is  talk  of  a  national  budget  In  1971  which 
win  be  15  to  20  billion  dollars  In  the  red. 
If  this  provides  a  basis  for  long-term  invest- 
ments in  health  care,  child  care,  machinery, 
housing  and  the  like,  we  will  have  a  genuine 
basis  for  combating  the  inflation,  and  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

Reductions  In  costs  do  not  come  from 
Jiggling  with  financial  fiows  and  adjusting 
money  valves  alone.  You  can  have  a  good 
heart  and  circulatory  system  concurrent 
with  terrible  hunger  pains  In  the  stomach. 
Therefore,  some  attention  must  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  costs  of  and  distribution  of 
food,  bousing,  clothing,  medical  care,  educa- 
tion and  all  of  the  other  items  which  are 
critical  to  human  survival.  All  of  these 
things  require  Investments  in  Improved 
technology.  This  costs  money.  So  does  a  huge 
military  establishment. 

If  we  are  Indeed  a  nation  that  believes 
In  keeping  people  alive  and  raising  their 
standard  of  living,  we  ought  to  back  up  our 
beliefs  with  our  money. 


A  DEDICATION  TO  WOODROW 
WILSON 


HON.  OARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  %}eaker,  the 

great  men  and  great  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  their  party, 
cease  to  be  partisan  figures  In  the  minds 
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of  the  people  as  history  puts  their  service 
to  the  Nation  and  to  mankind  in  proper 
perspective. 

Thus.  It  is  that  Presidents  such  as  Jef- 
ferson, Jackson,  Lincoln,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  have  long  since  been  embraced 
by  Americans  of  all  political  persuasions. 
Another  President  who  fsdls  into  that 
category  Is  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Recently,  President  Nixon  spoke  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  for  Scholars  here  in 
Washington.  Also  participating  in  the 
ceremonies  was  Senator  Hxtbert  Hum- 
phrey, the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  in  1968. 

The  ideals,  the  dreams,  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his 
unending  quest  for  peace  Joined  these 
two  leaders  that  night  In  a  common 
bond,  because  they,  too,  are  men  who 
seek  for  peace.  And  true  peaceseekers 
acknowledge  no  party  and  no  narrow 
politics  in  that  search,  for  peace  truly 
transcends  both  party  and  politics. 

For  that  reason  I  should  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  remarks 
of  President  Nixon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center  on  Febru- 
ary 18, 1971: 

Remarks  or  Pxesidknt  Nixon 

Senator  Humphrey,  Dean  Sayre,  Dr.  Ripley, 
and  all  of  the  distinguished  guests  present 
here  today:  I,  first,  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Humphrey  for  his  gracious 
introduction  and  also  my  commendation  for 
his  eloquent  remarks. 

And  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  my 
opinion,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  for  his 
devotion,  his  dedication  and  his  tenacity,  we 
would  not  be  meeting  here  today  with  this 
project  now  reaching  its  culmination.  And  to 
him  and  all  the  others  who  worked  with  him, 
certainly  the  thanks  of  the  nation  and  the 
thanks  of  the  people  around  the  world  go 
for  seeing  to  it  that  the  living  memorial  to 
one  of  America's  greatest  men  is  now  coming 
into  being. 

And  it.  of  course.  Is  an  historic  occasion 
for  all  of  us.  For  me,  too,  it  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, although  I  have  read,  as  most  of  you 
have,  most  of  what  he  has  written. 

And  it  brings  a  special  meaning  to  this  oc- 
casion that  one  of  the  distinguished  religious 
leaders  of  this  city  and  of  this  nation  is  here 
today,  and  that  he  is  the  grandson  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

I  am  honored  to  celebrate  this  occasion 
and  the  dedication  of  this  new  international 
study  to  the  memory  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  Presidents. 

Along  with  most  Presidents  of  the  past  half 
century,  I  have  long  been  a  student  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  He  was  a  man  born  ahead  of  his 
time.  We  have  reason  to  hope  that  he  was 
not  born  ahead  of  our  time. 

Ironically,  this  man,  who  used  the  English 
language  to  uplift  and  inspire,  and  who  so 
enriched  the  lexicon  of  democracy  is  remem- 
bered most  for  one  phrase  he  did  not  coin, 
a  phrase  that  was  twisted  Into  a  slogan  of 
cynicism.  He  took  that  phrase  from  H.  O. 
WeUs'  book,  "The  War  That  WUl  End  War." 
Using  that  phrase  as  their  center  piece,  there 
are  some  who  class  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a 
colossal  failure. 

He  won  re-election  In  1918  on  the  slogan: 
"He  kept  us  out  of  war."  But  America  went 
to  war.  That  election,  interestingly  enough, 
was  the  background  for  my  own  interest  in 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  Inspiration  he  has 
provided  for  me,  as  he  did  for  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, the  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

My  mother  and  father  were  both  Republi- 
cans. California  was  the  State,  as  you  re- 
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call,  that  decided  the  election  of  1916.  Tbe 
reason  was  that  a  number  of  Republicans 
voted  for  Wilson.  My  mother  was  one  of 
them.  She  was  a  devote  Quaker,  a  deeply 
dedicated  pacifist. 

I  was  only  three  years  old  In  1916,  but  for 
years  afterwards,  in  a  friendly  way,  my 
mother  and  father  sometimes  spoke  of  that 
election  of  1916  in  which  my  father  had 
voted  for  Hughee. 

But  my  mother,  despite  the  fact  that 
America  did  get  into  the  war  after  1916, 
always  had  her  faith  in  Woodrow  Wilson. 
She  used  to  say  to  me,  "He  was  a  good  man. 
He  was  a  man  who  deeply  believed  in  peace." 
And  she  believed  that  the  United  States 
made  an  error  in  not  following  his  advice 
alter  World  War  I. 

He  inspired  her  with  his  idealism  and  she 
In  turn  passed  on  that  Inspiration  to  me. 

We  all  recall  how  Woodrow  Wilson  rallied 
the  hopes  of  mankind  that  World  War  I 
would  be  a  war  that  could  end  wars.  We  all 
remember,  too,  that  wars  followed,  traglcaUy. 
He  tried  to  lead  the  United  States  in  the 
conununlty  of  nations,  but  he  failed  to  stem 
the  tide  of  post-war  isolationism.  He  died 
B  broken  man. 

But  now,  with  a  half  century's  perspective, 
we  can  see  the  success  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
begin  to  emerge.  He  identified  the  United 
States  of  America  with  the  principle  of  the 
self-determination  of  all  nations,  weak  and 
strong. 

He  lit  a  spark  that  merged  this  nation  with 
the  cause  of  generosity  and  idealism. 

Every  virar-tlme  President  since  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  been  tempted  to  describe  the  cur- 
rent war  as  the  war  to  end  wars.  But  they 
have  not  done  so  because  of  the  derision 
that  the  phrase  evoked,  a  reminder  of  lost 
dreams,  of  lights  that  failed,  of  hopes  that 
were  raised  and  dashed. 

What  I  am  striving  for  above  all  else,  what 
this  nation  Is  striving  for  In  all  that  we  do 
la  something  that  America  has  never  ex- 
perienced In  this  century,  a  full  generation 
of  peace. 

I  believe  that  right  now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  learn  to  walk  in  peace.  The  first  step,  of 
course.  Is  to  still  the  sound  of  war  arouna 
tbe  world. 

We  are  moving  In  that  direction.  We  have 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  walking  In 
peace.  But  we  must  first  break  the  terrible 
world  habit  of  war  and  only  then  can  we 
learn  the  wondrous  habit  of  peace. 

That  is  why  today  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
war  to  end  wars.  Instead,  I  hope  to  focus  on 
something  that  men  alive  today  can  achieve 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  on  a 
dream  that  we  can  realize  here  and  now,  a 
genuine  beginning  toward  our  ultimate  goal. 
That  Is  why  I  have  set  our  sights  on  a 
span  of  time  that  men  In  positions  of  power 
today  can  cope  with.  Just  one  generation,  but 
one  long  step  on  the  path  away  from  peren- 
nial war. 

That,  too.  Is  why  it  is  more  Important 
now  than  ever  before  to  summon  up  the 
spirit  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Por  we  can  only 
establish  the  habit  of  peace  by  answering 
the  call  for  human  brotherhood,  his  Inspira- 
tion for  an  understanding  between  men  and 
nations. 

Some  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  most  eloquent 
speeches  were  made  on  the  trip  that  he  took 
to  Europe  Immediately  after  World  War  I. 
On  that  trip,  crusading  for  a  League  of  Na- 
Uons,  he  made  the  point  vividly  In  the  Man- 
sion House  In  London. 

He  told  the  story  of  a  great  Englishman  of 
letters,  Charles  Lamb,  who  once  casually 
said  about  another  man,  "I  bate  that  fel- 
low." And  one  of  Lamb's  friends  replied,  "I 
didn't  know  that  you  knew  him."  And  Lamb 
said,  "I  don't.  I  can't  hate  a  man  I  know." 

And  that  Is  how  Wilson  made  his  point. 
He  said,  "When  we  know  one  another,  we 
cannot  hate  one  another." 
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Knowing  one  another  In  Ita  deepest  sense 
means  far  more  than  becoming  acquainted 
or  improving  the  atmosphere  In  relations  be- 
tween nations.  It  means  that  we  must  recog- 
nize our  differences  and  come  to  gripe  with 
reality  of  conflicting  national  Interests. 

History  has  taught  us  that  we  do  not  know 
one  another  better  by  glossing  over  the  sub- 
stance of  disagreements.  We  know  one  an- 
other better  when  we  understand  why  na- 
tions disagree. 

Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  act  together 
to  harmonize  our  differences.  When  we  truly 
know  one  another  we  can  have  dlfferencee 
without  hating  one  another. 

I  suggest  that  the  greatest  single  achieve- 
ment of  Woodrow  Wilson  was  in  opening  the 
heart  of  America  for  the  world  to  see. 

Since  Wilson,  the  world  better  understands 
that  America  does  stand  for  self-determina- 
tion of  all  nations,  that  Americans  fervently 
believe  in  a  world  living  In  freedom  and 
peace. 

Wilson  died  convinced  he  was  a  failure. 
He  was  wrong.  The  Wllsonlan  vision,  the 
American  passion  for  peace  and  freedom  did 
not  die.  Through  all  the  years  of  war, 
through  all  the  setbacks  of  Isolationism  and 
weakness  toward  aggression,  that  vision  has 
persevered — until  now  It  Is  on  the  verge  of 
trixunph. 

When  we  know  one  another,  we  cannot 
hate  one  another.  In  this  still  Imperfect 
world,  I  am  convinced  that  realistic  under- 
standing Is  on  the  rise  and  mindless  hatred 
Is  on  the  decline. 

The  strong  likelihood  exists  that  there  will 
be  no  need  for  a  war  to  end  wars,  that  in- 
stead by  taking  one  careful  step  at  a  time, 
by  making  peace  for  one  full  generation,  we 
will  get  this  world  Into  the  habit  of  peace. 

The  time  vrtll  come  when  Woodrow  Wilson 
will  be  remembered  not  as  a  man  who  tried 
and  failed,  but  as  one  of  those  Ameriocms 
who  saw  the  truth  before  his  time  and  whose 
vision  became  the  reality  of  the  generation 
he  inspired. 

By  his  example,  Woodrow  Wilson  helped 
make  the  world  safe  for  Idealism. 

By  following  that  example,  by  not  fearing 
to  be  idealists  ourselves,  we  shall  make  th^ 
world  safe  for  free  men  to  Uve  In  peace. 


COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP  CONFER- 
ENCE— SAFE  STREETS:  A  PRIOR- 
ITY GOAL 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 13,  1970,  I  was  privileged  to 
sponsor  the  fifth  annual  Community 
Leadership  Conference  which  was  hosted 
again  this  year  by  New  York  University 
at  its  University  Heights  campus  in  the 
Bronx,  N.Y.  The  topic  this  year  was  "Safe 
Streets:  A  Priority  Goal."  We  were  hon- 
ored to  have  former  UB.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  and  Acting  Chief  In- 
spector Elmer  C.  Cone,  who  represented 
Police  Commissioner  Patrick  Murphy,  as 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  plenary 
session. 

As  in  past  years,  following  the  plenary 
session  there  were  panels  devoted  to  spe- 
cific aspects  of  the  conference  topic.  We 
were  fortunate  in  having  distinguished 
local  and  national  leaders,  including  for- 
mer U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
James  Allen,  on  these  panels.  Dr.  Lewis 
Hyde,  provost  of  New  York  University's 
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Heights  campus.  Joined  me  as  the  host 
at  the  plenary  session  and  later  served  as 
the  chairman  of  one  of  the  panels.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  his  and  NYITs  In- 
valuable assistance  in  making  this  con- 
ference a  success. 

Conferences  such  as  ours  are  valuable 
for  the  many  good  minds  they  bring  to- 
gether to  focus  on  a  problem  of  impor- 
tance, but  are  especisdly  gratifying  when 
the  discussion  leads  to  meaningful  action. 
One  item  that  was  stressed  at  the  Com- 
munity Leadership  Conference  this  year 
was  the  problem  of  crime  in  the  schools, 
a  concern  particularly  to  minority 
groups.  In  checking  into  this  matter  in 
the  days  following  the  conference,  I  dis- 
covered that  none  of  the  existing  Federal 
assistance  programs  provide  fimds  spe- 
cifically to  combat  this  problem  which 
means  that  local  education  fimds,  al- 
ready short,  must  often  be  diverted  to 
school  security  and  away  from  central 
purpose — education.  I  have  developed 
legislation  to  provide  the  needed  funds — 
the  Safe  Schools  Act  of  1971  (HJl.  3101) 
which  I  introduced  on  February  1,  1971. 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  that  the 
discussions  which  took  place  at  the  Com- 
munity Leadership  Conference  are  of 
national  importance,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord summaries  of  what  was  said  at  the 
plenary  session  and  at  each  of  the  six 
panel  sessions: 

Plenabt  Session 
( Introductory  remarks  by  Congressman 
Jonathan  B.  Binoham) 
Many  facets  of  the  compUcated  problem 
of  crime  In  our  society  require  continued 
study  and  discussion.  We  desperately  need 
to  learn  more  about  the  nature  of  crime  and 
Its  causes,  direct  and  Indirect.  We  need  new 
and  sharper  ideas  on  how  to  curb  crime  with- 
out transforming  the  free  society  we  all 
cherish  into  a  garrison  state  that  would  be 
more  oppressive  than  the  uncertain  fear 
we  now  live  with.  One  way  to  forge  these 
essential  discoveries  is  to  talk  to  each  other — 
to  share  our  experiences  and  Insights.  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  conference. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  needed 
courses  of  action  to  centred  crime  that  are  all 
too  apparent,  and  have  been  for  some  time — 
that  require  not  more  discussion,  but  com- 
mitment; not  more  debate,  but  execution. 
In  my  Judgment,  control  of  firearms  is  cer- 
tainly high  on  that  list. 

As  the  National  Commission  on  Violence 
quite  rightly  concluded,  firearms  do  not 
cause  crime  or  violence.  They  do,  however, 
facilitate  crime  and  increase  horrendously 
its  Impact  upon  society.  For  the  Individual 
that  falls  victim  to  a  crime,  the  presence 
of  a  firearm  In  the  hand  of  the  criminal  may 
very  well  mean  the  difference  between  the 
loss  only  of  replaceable  property,  and  the 
Irrevocable  loss  of  life  Itself. 

In  the  wake  of  assassinations  of  some  of 
our  most  beloved  and  able  leaders  in  the 
1960's,  the  nation  was  sufficiently  stirred  and 
outraged  to  make  It  j>osslble  for  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  new  Federal  gun  control  legis- 
lation— the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  That 
Act  curtailed  the  importation  of  foreign 
firearms,  significantly  restricted  mall  order 
and  Inter-state  gun  shipments  to  individuals, 
and  outlawed  possession  of  handguns  by 
convicted  felons  and  other  dangerous  In- 
dividuals. But  It  did  nothing  to  reduce  the 
overaU  size  of  the  gun  population  in  this 
country  (conservatively  estimated  at  90-mll- 
llon) .  Similarly,  It  did  nothing  to  get  at  tbe 
person-to-person  transfer — by  sale  or  other- 
wise— of  second-hand  g\uu.  The  Violence 
Commission  determined  that  more  than  half 
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of  all  gun  acquisitions  Involve  second-hand 
guns  changing  hands  outside  commercial 
establishments  where  such  gfun  control  laws 
as  we  have  are  presumably  observed.  As  a  re- 
sult, areas  with  strict  local  restrictions  on 
firearms  like  New  York  continue  to  be  public 
arsenals  and  market  places  for  a  lively  trade 
In  dangerous  firearms. 

No  other  developed  country  In  the  world 
Is  as  permissive  with  firearms  as  this  coun- 
try. And  no  other  coimtry  has  anything 
near  the  death  rate  Involving  firearms  that 
we  do.  The  United  States  In  recent  years  has 
had  about  3.5  homicides  In  which  a  gun  was 
iised  for  every  100,000  Americans — 195,936 
homicides  In  all.  The  next  most  gun-crazy 
country  In  the  world,  by  this  Index,  Is  Italy— 
which  had  only  OJS  gun  homicides  per  100,000 
population  (one-seventh  the  rate  of  the 
United  State*)  Countries  with  the  strongest 
gun  laws,  like  Britain,  West  Germany,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands  and  Japan  have  0.1 
gun  homicides  OR  LESS  per  100,000  popu- 
lation (one-thirty-fifth  the  U.S.  rate). 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  take  deter- 
mined new  steps  not  only  to  register  all 
guns  and  license  gun-owners,  but  also  to 
stop  completely  the  manufacture,  transfer, 
transportation,  or  Import  In  or  Into  this 
country  of  handguns  by  any  person  except 
military  and  law  enforcement  personnel.  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  in  the  Congress 
to  institute  registration  and  licensing,  and 
to  ban  handgun  trade.  Long  guns,  which 
have  legitimate  recreational  and  sporting 
uses,  and  which  are  difficult  to  conceal, 
would  not  be  Included  In  such  a  ban.  Strict 
gun  control  need  not  and  should  not  de- 
prive serious  and  responsible  sportsmen  of 
access  to  weapons.  But  neither  should  the 
rest  of  us  have  to  live  In  terror  In  order  to 
satisfy  the  sportsmen. 

Support  among  the  general  population  and 
In  the  Congress  for  stronger  gun  control 
measures  has  lagged  deplorably  since  1968. 
Not  only  has  It  been  Impossible  to  enact 
new  gun  control  legislation,  but  the  gun 
lobby  has  begun  gradually  to  try  to  gut  the 
1968  law.  Only  last  week  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  reported  out  a  bill  that  would 
exempt  various  kinds  of  ammunition  from 
the  reporting  provisions  of  the  1968  Act — 
an  effort  I  will,  of  course,  do  everything  I 
can  to  block.  The  public's  memory  Is  In- 
deed short,  and  Its  attention  fickle.  But  the 
citizens  who  live  In  the  cities  of  this  na- 
tion realize  fully  that  this  nation  faces  a 
greater  threat  from  firearms  today  than  it 
did  In  1968.  Partial  gun  control  is  Uttle  bet- 
ter, in  effect,  than  none  at  all.  Is  it  any  more 
a  tragedy  or  a  disgrace  that  one  of  our  lead- 
ers Is  shot  down  than  that  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors Is  shot  down — as  happens  every  day  in 
this  and  many  other  cities  across  the  na- 
tion? I  think  not,  and  with  that  in  mind 
I  call  for  renewed  public  support  and  de- 
mands to  expand  oiu-  controls  on  firearms  on 
a  naUon-wlde  scale  as  the  Item  of  most  im- 
mediate priority  In  the  fight  against  crime. 
HicHi,ioHT3  OF  Remarks  bt  Actino  Chief 
Inspbctoh  Klmeb  C.  Coni,  RxpsBSENmro 

POUCX    COMMISSIONEH    PATRICK   V.    MURPRT 

Inspector  Cone  believes  the  police  and  the 
community  have  a  common  interest  and  a 
mutual  obligation  to  make  otir  streets  safe. 
The  relationship  between  the  urban  popu- 
lation and  the  police  la  infiuenced  by  the 
effects  of  conflict  and  protest  and  discontent, 
with  the  unfortunate  result  that  the  police 
are  sometimes  cast  In  the  role  of  an  adver- 
sary. The  pcrflceman  can  apprehend  persona 
responsible  for  crime,  but  apprehension  has 
Uttle  effect  on  crime  rate  If  offenders  are 
not  brought  to  trial  promptly  and,  once  tried 
and  convicted,  are  placed  into  institutions 
that  do  not  correct  and  return  to  society 
more  responsible  citizens.  At  least  nine  of 
every  ten  men  who  leave  prison  eventually 
return  there.  The  overcrowded  prison  with 
Inadequate  personnel  and  poorly  designed 
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facilities  provides  a  fertile  breeding  ground 
for  crime. 

For  a  long  time  the  oommtmlty  has  looked 
to  the  police  to  solve  problems  that  society 
has  failed  to  solve.  The  amelioration  of  social 
and  economic  injustices  Is  a  battle  which 
must  be  fought  concomitantly  with  the 
b&ttle  against  crime.  There  can  be  no  war 
on  crime  without  a  war  on  poverty,  on  racial 
discrimination,  on  inadequate  housing,  and 
on  unemployment.  We  must  strive  to  amelio- 
rate the  conditions  of  life  that  drive  peo- 
ple to  commit  crime  and  that  undermine  the 
restraining  rules  and  Institutions  erected  by 
society  against  anti-social  conduct.  Even 
with  a  vastly  Improved  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. It  seems  impossible  that  we  can  sub- 
stantially reduce  crime  if  society  falls  to 
make  It  possible  for  each  of  Its  citizens  to 
feel  a  personal  stake  in  It,  in  the  good  life 
that  It  can  provide,  and  in  the  law  and  order 
and  Jiistlce  that  are  prerequisite  to  such  a 
life. 

Among  the  things  being  done  by  those 
In  the  police  service  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  crime  and  disorder  are  the 
following : 

The  pursuit  of  policies  of  modernization 
and  limovatlon  to  Increase  efficiency.  The 
addition  of  more  radio  cars  and  scooters 
to  increase  the  mobility  of  the  force.  The 
Improvement  of  communication  facilities 
to  permit  flexible  operation  and  speedy  re- 
sponse to  calls  for  assistance.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  capability  to  mobilize  man- 
power and  equipment  rapidly  to  meet 
emergency  situations.  The  adoption  of  new 
crime  prevention  techniques.  The  recruit- 
ment of  the  largest  police  force  in  the 
city's  history  coupled  with  an  increased 
civilian  staff  to  take  on  clerical  and  ad- 
ministrative Jobs  formerly  performed  by 
police  officers — with  the  result  that  a  much 
larger  police  complement  is  patrolling  the 
streets  of  our  city.  The  broadening  of 
training  for  both  recruits  and  veteran 
police  officers,  geared  to  improve  police 
attitudes  in  serving  the  public  as  well  as 
efficiency  in  law  enforcement.  The  enlist- 
ment of  professional  educators  to  train  re- 
cruits In  human  and  civil  rights  and  to 
build  into  every  police  training  course  a 
concern  for  human  rights.  The  initiation 
by  Police  Commissioner  Murphy  of  a  new 
technique  to  combat  street  crime:  The  use 
of  a  limited  number  of  officers  in  civilian 
clothes  on  rescheduled  tours  of  duty  to 
Increase  police  protection  during  high 
crime  night  time  hours  has  produced  a 
significant  number  of  arrests  for  crimes 
against  the  person.  The  implementation 
shortly  of  another  new  technique  aimed  at 
restoring  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
patrolman  and  the  people  on  his  beat  and 
increasing  police  accountability  for  crime 
control  in  each  police  sector  A  police  ser- 
geant in  a  given  neighborhood  will  have 
the  responsibility  for  the  work  of  patrol- 
men assigned  to  him,  for  a  24- hour  day 
(rather  than  the  present  3-hour  working 
day).  The  local  precinct  commander,  the 
sergeant  and  the  beat  patrolman  will  re- 
ceive greater  freedom  of  operation  as  well 
as  added  responsibility  In  crime  control. 
The  radio  car  patrolmen  will  be  encour- 
aged to  leave  their  squad  cars  and  walk 
around  the  community.  This  so-called 
"Beat  Commander"  project,  which  the  Pord 
Foundation  is  expected  to  fund,  wUl  be 
directed  by  Captain  James  McOoey  of  the 
43rd  Precinct  in  the  Bronx. 

The  Bronx  is  benefitting  directly  from 
many  of  these  Improvements  and  innova- 
tions. With  increased  demands  on  police 
service  there  has  been  also  a  significant 
Increase  in  felony  arrests. 

In  conclusion.  Inspector  Cone  pointed 
out  that  the  criminal  element  constitutes 
a  tiny  fracUon  of  society  but  its  conduct 
has  a  terrifying  Impact  on  the  entire  com- 
munity. Peace  and   good  order  are  attaln- 
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able  if  there  is  a  massive  effort  by  so. 
ciety— the  courts,  the  legislature,  teachen 
clergy,  sociologUts,  penologists,  parole  and 
probation  authorities,  and  most  essentlallv 
the  community  itself.  The  Job  of  the  po-' 
llceman  is  extremely  demanding  and  its 
effecUveness  demands  pubUc  support  In- 
spector Cone  earnestly  requested  citizen  co- 
operation with  the  patrolman  whenever  the 
opportunity  arises,  alertness  and  prompt 
reporting  of  actual  or  suspected  criminal 
activity,  and  assistance  in  the  hazardous 
task  of  policing  this  city. 

Highlights  of  Addrxss  bt  Forius  U.8. 

Attobnit  General  Ramsat  Clark 
In  his  definition  of  "crime  in  the  streets" 
the  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  Indicated 
"that  we  have  people  among  us  who  for 
whatever  reason,  care  so  little  about  others 
or  are  so  unable  to  control  themselves  that 
they  destroy  life  or  injure  or  take  property  " 
Clark  asked  that  we  try  to  use  reason  in  our 
approach  to  this  very  emotional  subject  He 
believes  that  the  truth  Is  fairly  clear,  but  we 
must  have  the  courage  to  uncover  our  eyes 
and  face  it.  We  know  the  answers.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we've  got  the  will.  We  can 
do  something  about  crime  In  the  streets  if  we 
care — for  we  are  a  rich  and  generous  nation— 
and  Clark  suggests  that  we  must  approach  it 
in  two  ways:  The  underlying  causes  and  the 
system  of  criminal  justice. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  recognize  the  un- 
derlying causes,  all  our  efforts  to  reduce  crime 
will  be  futile— like  balUng  out  a  sinking  ship 
while  water  continues  to  rush  In.  Clark  cited 
alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  and  mental  in- 
stability as  three  symptoms  of  failure  in  our 
society. 

Alcoholism  is  a  medical  problem,  but  po- 
lice service  Is  the  way  society  copes  with  it. 
Of  all  the  non-traffic  arrests  In  the  United 
States  in  1960,  one-third  were  due  to  alco- 
holism.  Police  cannot  cure  alcoholism. 

Even  worse  than  the  problem  of  alcoholism 
Is  that  of  drug  addiction,  for  there  Is  no  per- 
son with  greater  human  misery  than  the 
drug  addict  suffering  from  enormous  human 
degradation.  And  In  this  age  of  anxiety.  It 
will  get  worse.  We  cannot  control  addicts 
with  armed  force.  Surreptitious  surveillance, 
clubs  and  guns  are  not  the  answer.  We  must 
seek  cure  and  care.  Clark  suggested  that  we 
divert  one-third  the  cost  of  a  polarls  sub- 
marine into  a  laboratory  and  find  that  syn- 
thetic chemistry  that  would  relieve  the  body 
of  reliance  on  opium  and  its  derivatives  and 
require  "a  national  commitment  to  do  some- 
thing" about  drug  addiction. 

And  it  follows  that  police  cannot  cope 
with  the  mental  instability  brought  about 
by  poverty  in  urban  America — poverty  which 
causes  family  breakdown,  constant  concern 
and  fighting  about  money,  inability  to  ob- 
tain food,  malnutrition,  constant  insecurity, 
dehumanlzation  from  gross  waste  of  life  and 
talents,  and  the  Inability  to  function  in 
essential  Interpersonal  relationships.  And 
our  mentally  retarded  might  be  "different" 
but  they  are  "gentle"  people  who  find  it 
difficult  to  cope.  They  need  love.  For  them 
prisons  are  not  the  answer. 

Clark  put  it  directly  to  his  audience,  that 
if  we  care  about  human  dignity,  we  must 
help  on  the  underlying  causes  of  crime. 

The  system  of  criminal  Justice  In  this 
country  is  comprised  of  the  police,  prose- 
cutors, courts,   and  corrective  institutions. 

There  is  no  activity  in  America  that 
requires  greater  skills  than  police  service, 
yet  the  average  police  salary  in  the  United 
States  Is  three  quarters  of  the  average  neces- 
sary to  rapport  a  family  of  four,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  police  officers  must 
moonlight  to  support  their  families.  What 
does  this  mean?  It  means  we  dont  care;  it 
means  we  want  safety  on  the  chei^}.  And  is 
it  fair  to  expect  the  police  to  hold  together 
broken  homes;  keep  otir  kids  from  dropping 
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out  of  school?  We  should  integrate  police 
into  the  community  they  serve.  We  must 
recognize  that  they  are  Important  to  our 
freedom  and  our  safety.  We  must  be  in  the 
most  Intimate  communication  with  them. 
All  this  If  they  are  going  to  have  a  chance 
to  make  a  difference.  This  will  require  a 
commitment  of  the  people  at  community 
level. 

Our  neglect  of  our  officers  of  prosecution 
and  of  our  courts  is  unbelievable.  We  do  not 
give  them  the  necessary  resources  to  provide 
effective  Justice  and  meaningful  rule  of  law. 
They  perform  very  much  as  they  performed 
in  the  19th  Century.  They  cannot  keep  up; 
they  can  only  mass  produce.  Justice  does 
not  lend  itself  very  well  to  these  short- 
comings In  our  system,  and  human  beings 
get  ground  up  In  the  process.  The  system 
falls  to  act  as  a  deterrent  and  not  one  serious 
crime  In  50  results  in  a  conviction.  Justice 
Is  possible  In  mass  society  more  easily  than 
In  earlier  times,  but  we  must  want  it.  we 
must  believe  In  it,  we  must  work  for  it, 
and  we  must  support  those  who  live  their 
lives  in  that  service.  We  are  not  doing  very 
well. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  neglect  in  the 
whole  system  of  criminal  Justice  is  correc- 
tions. In  1968  we  spent  about  1.1  million  dol- 
lars on  all  corrections  in  the  United  States — 
federal,  state,  and  local — all  of  our  Jails,  all  of 
our  prisons,  all  of  our  probation,  parole  and 
pre-release  guidance,  half-way  houses,  pre- 
trial detention,  with  95  cents  of  every  dollar 
going  Into  pure  custody  (Iron  bars  and 
stone  walls ) .  We  keep  10s  of  thou- 
sands of  kids  out  of  school  that  way.  For 
many  It  Is  their  last  chance  to  get  back 
Into  school.  And  what  chance  will  they  have 
to  live  a  life  free  of  crime  without  an  edu- 
cation today?  We  know  that  90%  of  these 
kids  are  drop-outs.  If  society  had  no  other 
intention  than  Its  mere  safety — no  compas- 
sion, no  concern  for  anybody.  Just  safety — It 
would  get  them  back  in  school.  We  brutalize 
in  penitentiaries.  We  arrest  without  formal 
charge  by  a  grand  Jury  and  we  Imprison 
without  the  benefit  of  legal  counsel.  Our 
prisons  are  manufacturing  crimes.  Jails  are 
not  the  answer.  To  the  offender  we  must  give 
health,  physical  and  mental,  education,  a 
chance  to  make  a  living,  community  stability. 
We  must  regard  the  offender  as  a  human  be- 
ing. If  we  want  him  to  have  respect  for  the 
law,  the  law  must  be  respectable.  And  there- 
fore the  law  must  not  act  Immorally.  When 
you  say  you  presume  they're  innocent  and 
you  believe  in  the  Integrity  of  the  Individual 
and  in  his  dignity  until  a  Jury  of  his  peers 
finds  him  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
you  can't  Just  throw  people  in  Jail  without 
a  trial.  You  cannot  .ust  create  violent  rets 
—like  smashing  in  doors  realizing  that  vio- 
lence Is  behind  those  doors — and  hope  to  have 
the  respect  of  the  people  and  not  create  more 
violence.  You  cannot  create  human  dignity 
by  wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance, 
hoping  somehow  or  other  to  catch  by  mys- 
terious speed  of  sound  those  words  i>eople 
utter  concerning  anti-social  conduct.  Injus- 
tice creates  anger. 

Clark,  who  is  from  the  South,  pointed  out 
that  the  relationship  between  racism  and 
anti-social  conduct  In  America  is  Just  enor- 
mous. It  is  no  coincidence  Clark  said,  that 
the  murder  rate  in  the  South  Is  twice  the 
murder  rate  In  the  nation. 

In  conclusion,  Clark  emphasized  that  what 
America  must  have  to  solve  the  problems  of 
anti-social  conduct  is  a  passion  for  Justice. 


mxssage  for  december  13  commttnitt 

Conference  Opening  Session 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  send  greetings  to  the 
caning  session  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Com- 
munity Conference  at  New  York  University. 
Indeed,  the  theme  of  your  conference  Is  time- 
ly. The  allegedly  direct  approach  to  crime  as 
conuined  in  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
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Act  of  1970  does  not  address  itself  directly  to 
the  problem  of  crime  in  the  streets  which 
represents  the  greatest  danger  to  our  society 
today.  If  we  are  drastically  to  reduce  crlm^ 
the  first  reform  that  needs  to  be  carried  oin 
Is  the  elimination  from  the  category  of 
crimes,  of  certain  common  offenses  which 
take  a  great  deal  of  police  time,  clog  the 
courts,  and  divert  needed  resources  from 
the  effort  to  combat  serious  crime.  One  area 
where  this  should  be  done  Immediately  Is  in 
the  area  of  drug  abuse  to  which  I  note,  you 
will  devote  extensive  time  in  your  conference. 
It  has  become  evident  that  trying  to  deter 
drug-related  crime  solely  by  use  of  the 
criminal  law,  has  not  been  effective.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  use  new  approaches,  if  we 
are  to  effectively  solve  the  problem. 

Since  drug-related  crime  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  responsible  for  about  50  percent 
of  the  serious  crime  In  big  cities  as  New  York, 
it  will  result  in  vast  savings  of  money  and 
human  misery  if  we  can  reduce  these  crimes. 
My  best  vrishes  for  successful  deliberations. 
I  would  greatly  appreciate  you  sending  me 
transcripts  of  speeches  and  deliberations  for 
my  perusal. 

With  best  wishes, 

Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 

UJS.  Senate. 

Panel  IA:  Protection  and  Correction' — 
the  Police 

Chairman:    Congressman    James   Scbeuer. 

Cochalrman :  Assemblyman  Alexander 
Chananau. 

Panelists:  Chief  inspector  Sydney  Cooper. 
Dr.  Morton  Bard,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Vlckers. 

Reporter:  Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Nezln. 

Congressman  Scheuer.  It  is  Important  for 
the  people  to  know  about  the  police  because 
we  must  know  what  we  expect  from  them 
an«  what  we  expect  them  to  be.  We  g^ve 
them  an  impossible  Job — expect  them  to  be 
social  servise  workers,  nurses,  gynecologists, 
an  ASPCA  extension  force,  labor  arbitra- 
tors— t>e  able  to  do  everytiiing  from  tak- 
In,  care  of  a  harmless,  rambunctious  drunk 
to  cornering  a  heavily  armed,  dangerous  and 
perhaps  psychotic  Individual.  The  range  of 
demands  13  extraordinary  and  the  variety 
of  skills  we  expect  make  the  policeman's  Job 
requirements  almost  superhuman.  If  we  are 
really  concerned  with  violent  crime  in  our 
ne.ghborboods  and  want  the  police  to  keep 
the  peace  and  prevent  violence,  then  we  must 
lift  off  the  statute  books  those  laws  which 
many  feel  society  doesn't  really  want  but 
they  have  to  enforce — the  whole  range  of 
non- violent  crimes  (prostitution,  gambling, 
homosexuality,  voluntary  relations  between 
cousentlng  adults  which  do  not  result  in 
violence  or  other  criminal  activity ) .  Do  we 
want  the  police  to  be  traffic  fighting  or  crime 
fighting  police?  The  waste  of  manpower  and 
time  Involved  in  having  prllcemen  deal  with 
traffic  offenses  could  be  avoided  by  giving 
the  Job  to  paraprofesslonals;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  every  time  the  police  give  a  parking  or 
other  traffic  violation  ticket  they  erode  the 
relationship  between  the  citizen  and  the  po- 
lice. In  addition  to  traffic  and  morals  police 
w..  call  upon  them  to  be  political  police — to 
invade  college  campuses  and  take  an  active 
role  in  violent  student  demonstrations.  "I 
wonder  if  it  wouldn't  be  a  good  idea  to  get 
police  totally  out  of  political  activities  as 
well  as  traffic  and  moral  offenses.  Present 
laws  define  the  police  role  In  ways  that  are 
wasteful  and  put  the  police  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation  with  large  groups  of  the  popu- 
lation. I  hope  there  will  be  some  clarification 
8LS  to  the  kinds  of  roles  citizens  want  the  po- 
lice to  play."  All  of  us  know  the  police  are 
highly  skilled  professionals;  the  average  offi- 
cer has  training  and  background  far  in  ex- 
cess of  what  his  counterpart  had  ten  years 
ago.  I  believe  New  York's  finest  really  are  the 
finest.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  contact  with 
them  and  have  found  the  majority  to  be 
professional,  with  pride  1  a  their  work  and  re- 
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sponsiblllty  and  who  are  doing  their  best  to 
fulfill  our  hc^es  and  expectations  He  then 
Irtroduced  Chief  Cooper,  outlining  his  back- 
ground of  education  and  experience. 

Chief  Cooper,  states  he  sees  the  concern 
for  safe  streets  not  only  in  the  Bronx  but 
throughout  the  city  and  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Congressman  Bingham  has  met  with 
him  on  many  occasions  In  the  past.  While 
we  have  not  Increased  the  number  of  pris- 
ons we  are  making  prisoners  of  ourselves — 
there  are  gates  on  commercial  areas;  locks 
and  chains  on  doors;  gates  and  bars  on  win- 
dows; burglar  alarms.  "We  may  not  be  plac- 
ing more  criminals  behind  bars  but  we  are 
placing  ourselves  behind  bars  to  protect  our- 
selves, so  that  In  effect  we  are  the  prisoners." 
The  police  are  attempting  to  correct  this. 
There  has  been  vast  increase  in  the  number 
of  uniformed  patrolmen;  radio  cars;  l>etter 
communication  through  walkie-talkies  and 
911  (he  quoted  statistics;  I  have  some  figures 
If  needed) — In  an  attempt  to  stem  this  feel- 
ing of  fear  and  the  growth  of  crime — It  is 
going  up.  Police  have  only  an  index  of  crimes 
reported.  Are  finding  that  people  are  becom- 
ing so  used  to  living  with  crime  they  feel 
there's  no  longer  any  need  or  use  in  report- 
ing It  to  the  police — "What  can  they  do?" 
Cooper  has  made  a  study  of  conditions  In  the 
Bronx  (has  t>een  assigned  here  since  1968 1. 
Recent  population  statistics  show  that  since 
1950  there  are  3.000  more  people  residing  In 
the  Bronx  and  since  1952  we  have  doubled 
the  ix>Uce  force.  You  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  the  police  force  by  the  amount  of 
crime  In  the  street;  by  safety  first,  to  pre- 
vent or  detect  those  responsible,  arrest  them 
and  bring  them  l>efore  the  bar  of  Justice.  If 
they  were  to  measure  the  numt)er  of  arrests 
made  the  police  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful; but  if  you  measure  success  by  the 
amount  of  crime  and  fear,  the  police  haven't 
been  successful.  In  the  past  two  years  the 
number  of  arrests  have  doubled  In  robberies 
and  felonies.  Police  even  undertook  a  pro- 
gram thinking  that  by  arrests  alone  they 
could  eliminate  the  drug  problem  in  the 
Bronx.  In  1968  robbery  arrests  were  1,400;  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  1970  there  were  2,300; 
In  1968  burglaries  were  1,700  for  a  twelve 
month  p>eriod  and  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1970  there  have  been  3,500;  narcotic  felonies 
in  1968  were  100;  this  year  almost  6,000;  nar- 
cotics misdemeanors,  in  1968  totalled  1,468; 
this  year  6,000. 

We  are  tying  up  more  and  more  personnel 
in  attempting  to  curb  drug  traffic  and  Cooper 
said  he  can  see  no  dimunltlon  of  drug  traf- 
fic in  the  streets.  If  the  police  were  to  double 
the  number  of  men  no  more  would  be  ac- 
complished. Beginning  to  become  aware  that 
arrests  may  not  be  the  entire  answer  and 
the  role  of  the  police  In  identifying  the  crim- 
inal, apprehending  him  and  bringing  him 
before  the  court  is  merely  pouring  this  into 
a  basket  without  a  bottom  because  68%  of 
narcotics  arrests  are  being  dismissed  In  the 
courts — not  because  they  are  poor  arrests  but 
because  the  courts,  the  D.A.  and  the  correc- 
tional facilities  cannot  handle  them.  They 
find  concentrating  against  addicts  does  not 
reduce  other  crimes.  In  re  "pot" — the  police 
are  practical.  With  limited  numt>ers  of  men 
to  perform  certain  duties,  of  drug  arrests  in 
the  Bronx  only  4%  involved  marijuana;  92% 
involved  heroin.  "We  can't  be  bothered  with 
the  'pot'  people  except  If  we  come  across 
them  either  In  connection  with  another 
crime  or  a  very  specific  complaint  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community."  They  have  reduced 
the  number  of  men  assigned  In  plainclothes 
to  enforce  gambling  laws  and  placed  them 
to  enforce  narcotics  laws  or  hard  crime  de- 
tection. With  concurrence  of  the  District 
Attorney  have  taken  a  chance  and  stopped 
enforcing  the  Sabbath  law  In  the  Bronx. 
Agrees  with  Congressman  Scheuer  on  traf- 
fic enforcement  but  on  the  way  up  the  panel 
room  two  Assemblymen  and  one  Council- 
man complained  about  cars  which  were  dou- 
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ble  and  triple  parked.  In  xQSa  served  47.000 
white  summons:  In  the  first  9  months  ot 
1970.  142.000.  Not  coimtlng  meter  maids,  In 
1952  served  61.000  parking  violatlona;  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  there  were 
312.000.  The  pubUc  demands  It.  Program  Is 
In  effect  to  t\im  this  function  over  to  para- 
professlonalB.  Despite  Increased  authority  of 
meter  maids  demands  are  being  made  on 
police  personnel  because  they  are  there  24 
hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week  and  at  the  other 
end  of  911.  If  we  were  to  put  enough  police 
on  the  streets  to  bring  back  a  climate  of 
safety  the  city  would  go  bankrupt.  The 
I>oIlce  professionals  are  looking  to  pull  po- 
lice out  of  all  areas  where  they  believe  po- 
lice functions  are  not  Involved  or  which 
occupy  low  priority,  and  place  them  where 
they  coimt.  "This  Is  our  prime  fiinctlon  and 
this  Is.  at  least,  what  we  are  attempting." 

Congressman  Scheweb  agreed  with  Chief 
Cooper  that  the  drug  problem  Is  beyond  the 
role  of  law  enforcement.  Estimated  that  from 
5-10%  of  the  drugs  coming  Into  the  Port  of 
New  York  are  picked  up  and  that  If  there 
were  all  the  agents  that  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose  they  might  pick  up  about  20%. 
Control  of  narcotics  must  be  attacked  In 
Turkey,  Afghanlstcm.  Laos.  Thailand,  Mexico, 
etc.  He  spoke  about  the  need  for  the  medical 
profession  to  develop  a  blocking  drug  that 
Is  long  lasting  to  replace  cocaine  and  opium. 
Once  this  was  developed  we  could  say  no 
more  oplimi  and  cocaine  production  because 
It  Is  killing  our  kids  all  over  the  world.  tJ.N. 
Is  trying  to  develop  a  treaty  which  will  con- 
trol substances  like  amphetamines,  sleeping 
pills,  barbiturates,  etc.  These  problems  are 
totally  beyond  the  capacity  of  our  police  to 
solve. 

Dr.  Bard.  States  he  came  because  he 
thought  It  would  be  useful  to  exchange  views 
with  someone  from  the  academic  community 
but  who  has  contact  with  real  people.  Be- 
lieves we  have  failed  to  provide  police  officer 
with  the  kind  of  strategies  and  skills  he 
needs  to  do  his  Job.  He  read  a  statement  con- 
cerning lawlessness  and  crime  In  New  York 
which  came  from  an  editorial  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  6,  1868 — states  he 
has  a  whole  collection  of  this  type  which 
sounded  like  It  might  have  been  written  to- 
day. While  we  would  not  think  of  subject- 
ing ourselves  to  the  administrations  of  a 
doctor  with  medical  practices  of  1868,  we  do 
not  have  similar  expectations  about  updat- 
ing the  police  yet  they  are  similar  to  phys- 
icians m  that  doctors  have  authority  with 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  situations 
Involving  physical  disorder,  the  police  have 
such  authority  In  situations  Involving  social 
disorder.  In  this  country  physicians  are 
trained  on  the  average  of  11^  thousand 
hours  while  we  provide  police  officers  with 
fewer  than  200  hours  of  training.  A  highly 
complex  knowledge  Is  required  which  will 
not  be  resolved  by  increasing  patrol  cars, 
number  of  communications  equipment,  com- 
puters, hardware.  Highly  complex  Interper- 
sonal skills  are  more  necessary.  Unless  it  gets 
the  trust  and  active  cooperation  by  citizens 
of  the  community  no  Police  Department  can 
control  crime,  and  the  reason  that  commu- 
nities do  not  trust  the  police  Is  that  the  or- 
ganization Is  not  structured  to  deal  with 
present  realities.  The  Police  Department  is 
still  operating  structurally  along  lines  simi- 
lar to  those  of  1868  and  that  widens  the  gap. 
People  do  not  report  crimes  because  they  do 
not  expect  anything  to  happen.  We  have  to 
be  less  concerned  with  the  selection  and 
training  of  police  but  more  about  the  struc- 
ture of  the  organisation  In  which  police 
function;  to  perform  services  In  relation  to 
the  real  world;  I.e.  how  It  Is  and  not  as  once 
was. 

Congressman  Schfuer.  There  has  been  a 
spectacular  Increase  In  reported  crimes  al- 
though many  crimes  go  imreported,  V3  of 
armed   attacks.    >4    of  felonies  and   10%    of 
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rapes  go  unreported.  In  Black  and  Puerto 
Rl'^an  communities  there  are  more  people  to- 
day who  think  that  when  they  report  to  the 
police  something  will  happen.  There  are  In- 
telligent, law-enforcement  professionals  who 
feel  reported  crime  Is  going  up  because  police 
are  doing  their  Job.  Five  years  ago  a  black 
would  not  report  his  apartment  was  broken 
Into  because  he  felt  nothing  woxild  happen 
and  he  did  not  want  to  be  bulled  and  harassed 
as  Indeed  he  was.  Today  the  fact  Is  he  will 
report  such  crime — there  Is  an  Improved  con- 
ception on  his  part  of  the  fairness  with  which 
he  will  be  treated  and  the  Increased  possi- 
bility that  something  will  happen. 

Mr.  VicKERs.  Took  exception  to  what  Con- 
gressman Scheuer  said — while  there  may  be 
an  Increase  In  Blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  who 
report  a  multiple  Eerles  of  robberies,  they  do 
not  report  the  first  ones.  "If  we,  as  people, 
win  begin  to  look  at  ourselves.  Including  the 
police,  as  human  beings,  then  we  will  begin 
to  do  something  about  crime,  drugs,  educa- 
tion, housing,  etc.  We  must  change  our  atti- 
tudes as  to  how  we  relate  to  society,  then  we 
can  look  towards  the  police  to  protect  that 
attitude.  The  police  are  representative  of  a 
structure  of  government  because  they  are 
representative  of  enforcing  the  law.  There- 
fore they  have  to  observe  the  law.  There  Is 
something  basically  wrong  with  our  society 
when  Individuals  must,  steal  In  order  to  live, 
nd  there  Is  something  basically  wrong  when 
enforcers  of  our  society  claim  they  do  not 
make  enough  money  and  have  to  steal  In 
order  to  live.  You  find  police  officers  who  have 
willingly  and  with  Intent  sold  drugs  to  In- 
dividuals to  keep  their  from  being  a  witness 
against  other  police  officers  Involved  In  drug 
traffic  In  NYC.  Just  as  In  a  racial  group,  what 
8  ..^w  Individuals  do  affects  the  entire  race, 
so  the  actions  of  a  few  policemen  will  be  a  re- 
flection on  the  entire  police  force.  The  atti- 
tude of  Blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  to  the  po- 
lice will  not  change  until  the  behavior  and 
actions  of  the  police  force  change." 

Question.  Dr.  Bard,  It  was  mentioned  ear- 
lier that  you  are  Involved  In  crisis  Interven- 
tion. Can  you  tell  me  something  specifically 
about  It  m  terms  of  what  It  seeks  to  accom- 
plish, something  about  Its  successes,  some- 
thing about  whatever  Its  failures  may  be, 
future  goals.  .  .  . 

Answer.  The  work  I  began  In  1967  Is  still 
going  on  with  NYC  Police  Department  and 
currently  with  Housing  Authority  Police  De- 
partment It  had  to  do  originally  with  train- 
ing police  for  specialized  functions  and  In- 
tervening m  family  crises.  I  am  currently 
training  them  to  manage  human  conflict  In 
general.  About  80%  nf  the  murders  In  NYC 
Involve  people  who  are  related  to  each  other 
or  known  to  each  other  This  Is  also  true  for 
assaults  and  major  categories  of  crime 
against  the  person.  The  program  as  created 
at  CCNY— dealt  with  the  30th  Precinct;  18 
police  officers  were  trained  to  serve  as  general 
patrolmen,  serving  90,000  people,  for  2  years; 
to  respopd  to  a;i  family  crises  In  that  area. 
They  were  highly  skilled  In  the  process  of 
third  party  Intervention — people  want  a  sup- 
portive authority  who  can  resolve  their  con- 
flict with  arbitration  and  Impartiality  and 
take  the  problem  away  When  arrests  are  af- 
fected In  such  circumstances  charges  are 
usually  dropped  before  the  case  gets  to  court. 
They  also  serveo  as  primary  case  advisers  and 
made  referrals  to  othar  agencies.  The  Report, 
called  "Pinal  Report  on  Training  Police  as 
Family  Intervention  Specialists'  Is  available 
to  U.S.  Printing  Office.  It  Involved  a  differ- 
ent concept  ol  relatln?  police  services  to 
crime:  In  this  case  an  a  crime  prevention  and 
preventive  mental  health  service.  The  officers 
In  this  unit  had  a  better  over-all  average  In 
all  police  functions,  because  of  a  sense  of 
pride  and  professional  accomplishment  and 
morale.  The  community  was  provided  with 
the  continuity  of  services  which  it  wanted. 
The  community  "buys"  relevant  services 
from  the  police  and  are  provided  with  sen- 
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sltlve.  professional  care  and  the  police  are 
better  officers  for  doing  so — and  the  sooner 
the  police  recognize  the  need  to  reorganize 
their  structure  and  provide  such  services  the 
better  for  everyone.  In  their  experiment  there 
wasn't  a  single  Injury  although  the  probabU- 
Ity  of  Injury  was  very  high.  Prom  a  purely 
administrative  point  of  view  It  makes  sense 
to  give  skills  to  the  police  to  keep  them  func- 
tioning and  have  relationships  with  the  com- 
munity Improved.  Oood  community  relations 
flow  from  fulfilling  the  hopeful  expecUtlons 
of  the  cltlzentry. 

(Congressman  Scheuer  excused  himself 
and  left;  the  chair  was  taken  over  by  Assem- 
blyman Chananau.) 

Question  by  Mr  Chananau:  What  hap- 
pened to  your  project?  Why  was  It  not  ex- 
tended  or  Is  this  a  good  example  of  projects 
completed  and  filed  away? 

Answer.  When  the  results  of  the  project 
were  made  known  the  Police  Department  was 
vitally  Interested  In  extending  It.  There  are 
79  police  precincts  In  NYC  and  It  will  take  a 
long  time  to  reproduce  that  model  with  the 
same  kind  of  training  and  structure  but  the 
current  Pollc>'  Commissioner  was  the  man 
who  originally  g»ve  the  grant  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  for  that  project  and  he  has 
a  very  vital  Interest  !n  I*  Units  are  springing 
up  In  Police  Departments  all  over  the  coun- 
try. There  are  courses  devoted  to  family 
crisis  In  the  Police  Academy  where  there 
never  were  before,  and  starting  January  1st 
of  this  year  a  method  was  Introduced  for 
collecting  statistics  on  family  fights  cltywlde 
by  all  commands. 

Question.  Chief  Cooper— take  the  state- 
ment Dr.  Bard  made — the  trust  of  the  com- 
munity is  not  here  any  longer  for  the  po- 
lice. Why  can't  the  Police  Department  come 
back  to  the  old-fashioned  Idea  of  the  cop 
on  the  beat?  Children  and  older  people  can 
feel  more  confident  when  there  Is  a  man 
they  know  by  name  and  lace  doing  the  Job. 
Answer.  We  do  have  permanent  sectors  and 
permanent  assignments  to  the  sector.  We  do 
not  rotate  men  within  the  precincts.  What 
you  are  referring  to  Is  that  you  don't  see 
these  men.  We  now  have  a  system  of  auto- 
matic control  and  response  to  radio  calls 
are  computerized  to  provide  Instantaneous 
response  to  calls  for  police  services.  You 
may  live  In  Sector  A  of  the  44th  Precinct 
and  If  there  Is  a  call  for  police  services  In 
another  part  of  the  44th  and  the  sector  car 
there  Is  not  available,  the  computer  will 
send  the  car  there  from  Sector  A.  We  would 
love  to  have  a  cop  on  post  and  I  would  say 
about  10%  of  my  time  Is  meeting  with  com- 
munity groups  and  teUlng  them  we  can't 
have  a  foot  patrolman  on  every  post.  We 
take  the  complainants  for  a  walk  and  show 
them  the  comparative  distance  they  can 
cover  on  foot  as  opposed  to  a  car.  Every  block 
would  like  to  have  Its  own  patrolman  and  we 
would  like  to  give  It  to  you  but  can  we  af- 
ford It — we  would  have  to  have  a  police  force 
of  200.000  and  the  City  couldn't  afford  It. 
We  are  trying  to  give  better  service  through 
better  communication,  walkie-talkies  or  ra- 
dio for  Instantaneous  dispatch.  Calls  for  po- 
lice services  have  been  going  up  an  average 
10-15%  every  year.  There  were  more  radio 
runs  this  year  In  9  months  than  in  12  months 
last  year.  The  public  demands  It  and  has  a 
right  to  expect  It.  With  a  given  number  of 
men  this  is  the  only  practical  and  equitable 
way  of  doing  this. 

Question.  Chief  Cooper,  would  you  say  that 
better  than  50%  of  the  police  eat  free  lunch 
and  would  you  comment  either  way? 

Answer.  I  don't  agree  with  your  comment. 
In  the  course  of  being  in  a  higher  command 
I  receive  an  average  of  200  letters  a  week 
directed  to  me  through  various  agencies  or 
irom  the  community  and  complaints  of  this 
sort  are  few  and  far  between.  There  has  been 
some  public  conunent  about  police  going  Into 
bodegas  and  groceries  In  Spanish  commu- 
nities and  ghetto  areas  to  enforce  Sabbath 
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laws.  This  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  corrup- 
tion hazard.  We  have  stopped  enforcing  this 
law  so  far  as  bodegas,  groceries,  restaurants, 
delicatessens,  because  It  Is  a  low  priority. 

Question.  Mr.  Vickers — I  look  at  Chief 
Cooper  and  visualize  him  as  a  man  who  lies 
awake  nights  to  try  to  solve  problems.  Where 
do  you  grasp  a  problem  that  Is  like  a  spiral 
that  keeps  moving  around?  I  take  It  you 
are  deep  Into  the  Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
community.  In  your  wildest  dreams  what 
would  you  want  this  man  to  do  as  far  as 
starting  a  program  to  better  community  re- 
lations— to  make  the  public  feel  from  the 
guts  that  the  police  are  with  them.  What 
would  you  suggest;  what  Is  on  your  mind? 

Answer.  I  would  be  Interested  In  seeing 
first  of  all  not  only  Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
people  receiving  this  community  or  whatever 
you  may  call  it  relevance  but  every  citizen 
in  NYC  and  in  the  U.S.  What  I  would  look 
for  is  a  basic  change  in  human  relations,  so 
that  the  individual  police  officer  can  be  In- 
terested not  In  the  number  of  tickets  he  has 
to  get  out  each  month,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple he  can  catch  and  put  In  Jail,  but  in  Jus- 
tice and  law  and  order;  Interested  in  seeing 
that  he  has  the  strength  and  personal  ability 
to  show  each  resident  that  he  is  personally 
Interested  not  necessarily  in  the  community 
but  in  people,  because  I  am  a  person  and 
what  I  protect  protects  you  and  what  you 
are  interested  In  protecting  protects  me  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  pollcenian  24  hours  a  day. 
I  would  also  be  Interested  In  seeing  that  the 
Idea  we  have  Increased  the  number  of  ar- 
rests In  one  borough — the  number  of  people 
on  our  staff — I  would  like  to  see  that  kind  of 
thing  thrown  out  because  It  only  fools  people 
because  the  Inspector  mentioned  that  the 
number  of  people  In  the  Bronx  has  Increased 
by  3,000  In  20  years  and  the  police  force  has 
doubled;  that  means  we  will  have  to  do  the 
same  kind  of  thing  all  over  again — building 
one  army  against  another  army.  On  a  realis- 
tic basis  it  may  mean  that  army  can  go 
against  crime.  On  a  human  basis  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  I  think  there  Is  something 
else  we  can  do.  It  takes  a  strong.  In  touch 
with  the  feeling  individual  to  look  at  what 
Is  behind  the  problem,  not  to  push  It  under 
the  rug.  I  am  not  saying  the  police  are  re- 
sponsible for  that  but  I  am  saying  we  as  a 
people  are  putting  it  under  the  rug.  My  com- 
ments are  not  to  smack  the  police  down;  It 
is  to  smack  the  people  down. 

Question.  Dr.  Bard,  what  Is  your  prescrip- 
tion to  help  the  police  improve  human  rela- 
tions? 

Answer.  This  Is  Impossible  to  answer  sim- 
ply. For  one  thing,  we  as  Individuals  must 
Involve  ourselves.  We  can't  look  to  the  police 
alone  to  control  crime  and  Improve  relations 
with  the  community.  You  have  to  insist 
that  certain  new  structural  forms  occur  for 
the  Interaction  and  you  have  to  participate 
In  the  process  of  crime  control.  In  Syracuse 
a  survey  showed  a  preventive  patrol  would 
have  to  pass  a  possible  target  of  burglaries 
every  six  minutes  in  order  to  prevent  bur- 
glaries. That  Is  Impossible.  How  do  we  de- 
velop new  strategies,  those  of  the  present, 
not  of  the  past,  to  effect  this?  As  human 
relations  is  one  of  these  strategies  It  must 
be  built  Into  the  structure  of  the  Depart- 
ment. At  the  present  it  Is  not. 

Question.  There's  so  much  trouble  in  the 
schools — If  someone  could  communicate 
with  young  children — those  playing  hookey 
In  the  junior  high  schools — maybe  if  you  can 
get  to  the  younger  kids  you  wouldn't  be 
having  them  In  court. 

Answer  by  Chief  Cooper:  We  attempt  to 
give  some  service  to  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  like  many  other  laws  on  the  books. 
But  put  yourself  In  the  police  spwt.  There 
*n  only  35-40  patrolmen  to  put  out  on  the 
street  at  any  one  tour.  Would  you  suggest 
taking  any  of  them  and  put  them  after 
juveniles  where  there  are  other  agencies  who 
can  handle  it?  While  we  would  like  to  en- 
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force  all  laws  and  address  ourselves  to 
juveniles  too,  we  do  not  have  the  police  force 
to  do  that. 

Question.  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
whether  there  is  a  quota  system  of  arrests. 
Mtist  an  officer  have  a  certain  niimber  of 
arrests  either  as  his  duty  or  for  promotion 
purposes? 

Answer  by  Chief  Cooper:  Absolutely  not. 
My  answer  Is  that  If  there  are  criminals  out 
there  and  police  out  there  to  prevent  crime 
or  make  arrests  then  every  crime  in  which 
we  don't  locate  the  criminal  Is  a  failure  or 
weakness  on  our  part.  Unfortunately  we 
dont  make  enough  arrests.  There  Is  no  quota. 

Question.  What  has  not  been  mentioned 
is  community  control.  What  do  you  think  of 
the  decentralized  police  force  since  we  have 
been  talking  about  community  Involvement. 
One  of  the  very  Important  Issues  of  the  day 
is  community  control — the  community  hav- 
ing something  to  say  at  a  police  board  that 
sits  in  a  community.  The  first  step  in  human 
relationship  should  be  community  control. 

Answer  by  Professor  Bard:  Ramsey  Clark 
referred  to  a  practice  being  Initiated  about 
the  first  of  the  year  called  the  "Beat  Com- 
mander Program"  which  drops  the  level  of 
EMJcountablUty  from  the  precinct  captain 
down  to  the  sergeant  within  a  smaller  dis- 
trict so  that  community  participation  is 
something  that  might  be  aided  by  an  inti- 
mate relationship  between  a  lower  level  ac- 
countable supervisor  and  them.  All  these 
things  evolve  slowly.  This  is  a  great  step 
forward. 

Panel  IB:  Protection  and  Correction — 
Courts    and    Correction 

Chairman :  Assemblyman  Seymour  Posner. 

Panelists:  District  Attorney  Burton  Rob- 
erts, Bronx  County;  Justice  Edward  Dudley, 
Administrative  Judge,  N.Y.C.  Criminal 
Court;  and  Mr.  Henry  Ruth,  Director, 
Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating 
Council. 

Reporter:    Mrs.  Sharon  Doyle  Spring. 

Honorable  Seymour  Posner  Introduced  the 
panelists,  and  made  the  following  opening 
comments:  This  panel  on  "Courts  and  Cor- 
rection" will  be  discussing  the  end  of  the 
line:  the  long  process  which  started  with 
education  and  environment,  continued  with 
arrest  end  sentencing  and  now  ends  with 
jail.  Of  the  ten  people  in  New  York  City  who 
end  in  jail,  nine  will  go  on  to  commit  an- 
other crime. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Rob- 
erts' remarks: 

The  situation  confronting  the  courts  and 
correctional  facilities  is  very  serious:  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  70 '/f 
increase  in  felony  arrests  and  a  50%  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  misdemeanor  arrests 
in  Bronx  County.  Court  personnel  and  an- 
cillary personnel  are  needed  to  cope  with 
this  terrific  increase,  as  are  additional  cor- 
rectional and  detention  facilities  which 
have  failed  to  be  Increased  in  proportion  to 
the  Increase  in  police  personnel. 

The  problem  is  money. 

Detention  facilities  for  Bronx  County  have 
a  capacity  of  476  but  they  presently  have 
a  population  of  1,059 — 120%  over  capac- 
ity— and  this  Lb  just  the  beginning  of  the 
problem : 

In  1969  there  were  36392  criminal  cases; 
in  the  first  nine  months  of  1970  there  have 
already  been  34,021.  Indictments  are  up  from 
1400  In  1968  to  4500  for  the  year  1970. 

Despite  this  increase  in  volume,  the  three 
trial  parts  which  we  had  In  1960  have  only 
been  increased  to  ten,  and  even  with  this 
Increase,  there  aren't  enough  ancillary  per- 
sonnel— probation  personnel  and  others  who 
are  needed  to  stop  recidivism  by  providing 
the  after-care  during  the  parole  period. 
There  is  not  adequate  supen^lon  of  these 
people  in  the  city.  Iliere  Is  a  90%  recidivism 
rate  In  the  city.  Supervision  and  direction 
are  needed. 
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For  years  there  has  been  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  State  legislature  which  would 
authorize  construction  of  half-way  houses 
which  correction  experts  insist  are  neces- 
sary to  give  direction  to  one  leaving  prison. 
A  person  ready  for  parole  needs  supervision. 
A  person  not  ready  for  parole  needs  some- 
thing like  the  half-way  house  concept  which 
consists  of  trained  personnel  such  as  psy- 
chiatrists to  help  the  individual. 

All  district  attorneys  are  in  favor  of  this 
bill — and  the  appropriation  for  these  facil- 
ities are  always  chopped  up  at  the  final 
budget  trimming  In  the  State  legislature. 
There  must  be  a  reordering  of  priorities.  We 
can't  solve  these  problems  without  money. 
Buildings  and  personnel  are  both  needed.  We 
must  get  the  legislature  and  executive 
branches  thinking  that  citizens  are  con- 
cerned about  those  in  prison — are  concerned 
about  recidivism  and  the  crime  it  represents. 

Remember,  85%  of  the  victims  of  crime 
come  from  the  poor  areas  of  the  city;  this  on 
top  of  the  burdens  which  they  already  have 
to  bear. 

New  schools,  new  housing  are  necessary, 
but  In  the  medium  range  of  the  fight  against 
crime,  we  have  to  reduce  the  congestion  in 
the  courts;  the  Inhuman  conditions  In  the 
prisons;  and  to  not  merely  control,  but 
rehabilitate  prisoners  to  a  useful  life  for 
society's  sake  as  well  as  their  own. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Judge 
Dudley's  remarks: 

In  the  field  of  courts  and  correction,  we 
need  all  of  the  energy  and  expertise  we  can 
get — things  are  getting  worse  and  will  get 
still  worse  during  the  next  ten  to  fifteen 
years  unles  we  turn  It  around. 

The  police  department  is  our  first  line  of 
defense  against  crime,  and  Its  concern  should 
be  for  the  security  of  the  citizen's  person 
and  property:  not  with  those  "crimes'  which 
hurt  the  person  committing  them  such  as 
drinking,  prostitution  and  gambling.  We  are 
presently  moving  In  the  direction  of  re- 
moving these  things  from  the  category  of 
crime.  The  real  problem  Is  what  do  we  do 
about  the  assaults,  the  burglaries?  What  do 
we  do  about  the  climate  of  Individual  homes 
where  the  majority  of  murders  occurs? 

In  New  York  City,  crime  has  been  in- 
creasing rapidly  during  the  past  four  years. 
In  1967,  there  were  165,000  arrests  (Including 
felonies,  misdemeanors  and  violations);  in 
1968,  181,000;  In  1969,  220,000;  and  now,  in 
1970,  it  is  projected  that  there  will  be 
250,000 — and  thU  U  only  half  the  story.  Oood 
as  the  police  are,  they  don't  arrest  everyone: 
there  are  hundreds  of  minor  crimes  where 
only  summonses  are  issued.  All  of  this  gives 
you  an  idea  of  the  numbers  involved.  The 
question  Is  how  do  we  cope  with  it. 

First,  a  word  about  the  structure  of  the 
courts  In  New  York  City.  The  Criminal  Court 
handles  the  majority  of  criminal  cases,  every- 
thing except  the  felonies  which  are  always 
tried  in  Supreme  Court,  and  then  only  aftei 
the  Individual  has  been  indicted.  The 
criminal  court  has  1300  employees;  98 
Judges  and  ten  court  houses,  and  the  worst 
series  of  its  court  houses  are  in  Bronx  county. 
The  98  Judges  are  divided  between  the  five 
boroughs  and  they  must  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  tremendous  volume  of  the  arrest 
cases  .  .  .  the  police  complaint  that  the 
arrested  person  is  back  on  the  street  before 
the  policeman  returns  to  his  post  is  fre- 
quently true. 

If  you  talk  to  a  shopkeeper  whose  goods 
have  been  stolen,  he  wants  the  criminal 
(or  suspect)  to  stay  In  jail  forever. 

Other  groups  will  say  that  that  Is  Impos- 
sible, but  the  fact  Is  that  there  were  14,- 
000  In  Jail  last  year;  some  of  them  await- 
ing trial. 

Until  the  people  of  the  community  are  as 
concerned  about  social  justice  as  their  per- 
sonal safety  these  problems  wlU  be  with  us. 
We're  In  for  very  rough  times  unless  we 
turn  It  around.  We  need  people  first,  then 
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buildings.   We  haven't   had   a   court   hou«e 
built  since  1924. 

Mr.  PosifER.  In  order  to  deal  with  the  im- 
mediate problems  of  crime  we're  going  to 
have  to  spend  more  taxpayer's  money — must 
deal  with  the  root  causes,  but  there  la  the 
immediate  problem  of  getting  Judges,  court- 
rooms, Jails,  probation  officers,  and  all  of 
these   things   require   taxpayer's  dollars. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Ruth's 
remarks : 

We  ought  to  look  at  the  resources.  850- 
mlllon  dollars  are  In  the  budget  for  the  gen- 
eral heading  ot  "criminal  Justice"  broken 
down  as  follows:  80%  for  police  functions; 
3/lOth  of  1%  on  rehabilitation;  under  6% 
for  courts  and  district  attorneys.  With  this 
set  of  priorities,  you  can't  really  expect  any- 
one to  be  better  when  they  get  out  of  Jail. 
Plea  bargaining  has  to  be  expected  even  on 
serious  offenses. 

Looking  at  New  York  City  crime,  the  over- 
whelming problem  Is  addiction.  In  1968  New 
York  State  began  Its  "war  on  narcotics" 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  the  answer  to  the 
rising  crime  rate.  Now  we  know  that  at  this 
time  there  Is  no  answer  to  the  problem  of 
narcotics  addiction — but  we  haven't  put  suf- 
ficient resources  to  work  to  try  to  discover 
one.  Most  of  the  prisoners  in  the  city  pris- 
ons are  narcotic  addicts  who  Just  go  through 
the  process,  having  the  charges  reduced 
through  plea  bargaining,  and  go  back  on 
the  streets  and  back  to  crime.  Over  half 
the  people  being  held  In  detention  faculties 
are  addicts. 

In  the  courts,  lawyers  aren't  good  admin- 
istrators, and  In  the  whole  system  of  crim- 
inal Justice  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 
bring  In  administrators  who  might  try  to 
oope  with  the  situation.  Lawyers  are  "club- 
by"— Judges  will  grant  continuances  in  or- 
der to  give  the  attorney  time  to  collect  his 
fee. 

As  a  society,  we  haven't  decided  what  the 
full  range  of  fairness  Is.  The  best  way  to 
approach  fairness  Is  In  the  proceeding  which 
Involves  pre-trial  hearings  and  motions. 
With  a  different  concept  of  fairness,  we 
could  push  cases  through  very  fast.  Even  in 
England  Illegally  seized  evidence  Is  admitted, 
and  there  Is  pre-trial  detention.  We're  far 
ahead  of  them  In  approaching  fairness.  90% 
of  the  cases  In  our  courts,  however,  end  up 
with  some  sort  of  plea  bargaining,  and  this 
happens  Invisibly  and  is  a  symptom  of  our 
uncertainty  In  dealing  with  these  problems. 
The  fundamental  question  Is  not  Just 
where  do  we  get  the  money,  but  how  ought 
the  money  be  spent. 

Mr.  PosNiR.  I  talk  to  police — they  say 
"What's  the  point  of  arresting  someone  If 
they  never  get  convicted?"  How  do  we  an- 
swer this? 

Mr.  RoBKBTa.  Something  does  happen.  It's 
his  function  to  make  an  arrest — It's  a  lot  of 
other  people's  function  from  there  on.  Of 
45.000  cases,  15,000  are  felonies.  Of  these 
15,000  about  9,000  or  10,000  are  reduced  to 
misdemeanors  or  sentenced  to  narcotic  cen- 
ters— remember,  60%  are  addicts. 

The  purpose  isn't  to  punish,  it's  to  deter 
and  prevent. 

Some  people  erroneously  think  that  'tis 
the  severity  of  sentence  that  deters  crtme; 
I  believe  that  It  Is  the  certainty  of  Justice 
within  a  short  period  of  time  that  is  re- 
quired. Plea  bargaining  is  the  only  means 
of  disposing  of  the  large  number  of  cases  in 
the  courts  at  this  time.  New  York  County 
has  7,000  Indictments,  and  98%  of  those 
going  into  the  Supreme  Court  are  disposed 
of  by  plea.  If  they  weren't,  there  would  be  a 
complete  breakdown. 

In  Bronx  County,  96%  of  the  cases  are 
disposed  of  by  plea.  If  we  didn't  do  this,  we 
would  need  court  houses  as  large  as  the  Trl- 
t)orough  Bridge  and  half  the  Bronx  for  the 
faculties  to  cope  with  it. 
Mr.  Ruth's  Council  may  have  Ideas  to  Im- 
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prove  the  aystem — he  mentioned  the  nar- 
cotics problem  and  it  la  the  root  cause  of 
all  crime  In  urban  areas.  60%  of  the  Indi- 
viduals comjnlttlng  crimes  In  Bronx  county 
are  narcotic  addicts.  The  frequency  of  their 
crime  Is  dlrecUy  related  to  their  need  to  sup- 
ply a  habit  which  cost  $15-»60/day.  The 
addict  has  to  burgle,  steal,  rob  and  "push" 
In  order  to  raise  this  money.  We  have  to  rec- 
ognize him  as  a  sick  and  unstable  person. 
Of  those  who  are  narcotics  addicts,  37%  who 
obtain  pre-trial  release  "skip"  according  to 
the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  figures.  There 
are  8,900  parole  and  baU  Jumps  in  the  Bronx, 
and  790  in  the  Supreme  Court  who  have 
Jumped.  No  one  In  parole  believes  in  preven- 
tive detention — and  I  hope  no  one  In  this 
room  does.  When  you  talk  about  this,  you're 
talking  about  the  kind  of  system  that  they 
have  in  totalitarian  societies. 

A  society's  greatness  Is  Judged  by  the  rights 
which  It  gives  to  the  Individual — but  In  do- 
ing so,  you  have  to  dig  Into  your  pockets  and 
pay  for  It. 

Our  basic  belief  is  In  the  presumption  of 
Innocence,  and  all  of  those  Involved  In  the 
area  of  criminal  Justice  beUeve  In  it.  But 
when  you  deal  with  an  addict,  you  must 
recognize  that  he  Is  sick  with  what  must  be 
recognized  as  a  communicable  disease — he 
is  going  to  go  out  and  commit  crimes  and 
infect  others.  Recognizing  this,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  unclogglng  court  calendars,  you 
must  reduce  the  crime  and  treat  the  person 
for  what  he  is — sick. 

I  would  urge  you  not  to  put  labels  on  ideas 
which  evolve  to  cope  with  the  problems — 
don't  call  them  "liberal"  or  "conservative." 
See  instead  If  they  are  practical  and  work- 
able given  the  problem. 

I  suggest  that  this  Is  an  answer  to  the 
problem:    if  the   arresting   officer  states  In 
his   report   that   there   are   indications   that 
the  arrested  person  is  an  addict,  and  states 
his  reasonable  grounds  for  this  belief,  and 
the  court  is  convinced  that  there  are  such 
reasonable  grounds  for  this  belief,  he  should 
be  taken  to  a  narcotics  facility  and  tested 
there  to  determine  whether  he  is  or  Is  not 
an  addict   (not  because  he  is  guilty  of  the 
crime   with   which   he   Is   charged).    In   any 
event,  he  should  be  back  In  court  within  48 
hours.  If  the  doctor  at  the  narcotics  facility 
has  found  that  he  Is  an  addict,  the  court 
then  has  to  ask  the  defendant  if  he  wishes 
to  confirm  or  contradict  the  report.  If  he 
confirms   it,   and   because   of  youth   or  the 
nature  of  the  crime  charged,  or  because  there 
would  be  sufficient  control  within  the  pro- 
gram,   the   district   attorney   may   move   to 
dismiss   the  criminal  charge  and   have  the 
defendant    sign    a    commitment    to    a    nar- 
cotic addiction  facility — and  these  are  what 
you    have    to    build— where    the    individual 
would  be  committed  for  26  months — 6  months 
in    the    facility    itself,    an**    the    remaining 
30  receiving   after-care   following  discharge. 
The  individual  would  have  no  criminal  rec- 
ord, and  would  still  be  eligible  for  a  civil 
service  or  other  Job. 

If  the  Individual  decides  to  have  his  case 
tried,  he  would  have  to  be  tried  within  sixty 
days  or  be  eligible  for  ball.  An  Individual 
whose  reported  addiction  Is  controverted, 
would  also  have  to  receive  a  trial  within  sixty 
days  or  be  eligible  for  ball.  This  system 
would  enable  the  district  attorneys  to  attend 
to  the  more  serious  crimes  and  let  the  ad- 
dicts get  the  help  they  need  for  their  sick- 
ness. Remember,  it  Is  not  the  severity  of  the 
penalty  which  serves  Justice,  but  the  cer- 
tainty and  rapidity. 

Question  (for  Mr.  Roberts) :  Your  office 
recently  issued  guidelines  on  teacher  searches 
of  school  children,  in  which  it  Is  stated  that 
personal  searches  should  be  made  by  school 
personnel.  If  teachers,  not  trained  to  iden- 
tify drug  problems,  have  the  power  to  con- 
duct searches,  won't  this  be  used  to  harrass 
children? 
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Mr.  Roberts.  The  operative  word  in  thoee 
guidelines  la  "no  indiscriminate  searches." 

Question.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  student's 
Constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  RoBXBTS.  These  guidelines  were  pre- 
pared by  my  office  at  the  request  of  local 
school  boards  who  wished  to  know  what  the 
law  was  on  the  subject  of  such  searches 

Overton  v.  State  of  New  York  authorizes 
school  personnel  to  search  areas  of  the  school 

Narcotics    are    all    over    our    schools both 

senior  and  Junior  schools — with  between  aoo 
to  400  addicts  In  the  senior  high  schools 
Remember  that  these  schools  have  students 
up  to  21  years  of  age,  Infecting  kids  aged  14 
It  Is  necessary  to  protect  not  Just  the  addict 
population,  but  the  rest  of  the  children  In 
a  school. 

The  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constltu- 
tion  prohibits  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  by  the  police— this  doesn't  apply  to 
teachers  or  others.  These  teachers  are  actlne 
in  loco  parentis— in  the  place  of  the  parent* 
who  are  worried  about  their  children  If  the 
police  made  the  searches,  their  ( the  searched 
children's)  rights  would  be  violated  if  they 
were  not  done  on  "probable  cause." 

Probable  cause :  we  discourage  any  searches 
done  by  anyone,  unless  there  is  probable 
cause— in  other  words.  If  the  teacher  sees  an 
Individual  with  narcotics  or  needles  and 
syringe,  under  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, that  individual  has  the  right,  as  does 
any  citizen,  to  make  an  arrest  because  a  crime 
has  been  committed  In  his  presence. 

Reasonable  suspicion:  if  the  Information 
which  a  student  has  supplied  in  the  past  has 
proved  to  have  been  reliable,  that  students 
information  would  give  a  teacher  probable 
cause  to  conduct  a  search. 

Section  II  of  the  guidelines  concerns  the 
State  Narcotics  Law.  and  states  that  it  is  the 
preferred  way  of  dealing  with  youngsters 
Under  the  Mental  Hygiene  Law,  on  petition 
of  a  parent  truly  Interested,  not  Just  one 
worried  about  their  "Constitutional  rights." 
a  child  can  be  committed  for  treatment. 

A  little  more  concern  should  be  shown  for 
the  welfare  of  the  non-addict  children. 

Judge  DtTDLET  There  is  no  violation  of  the 
Foiu-th  Amendment  unless  the  search  la  done 
by  the  police  or  state  officer.  The  question  is 
how  far  should  teachers  go.  i  would  tell  them 
to  be  extremely  careful,  but  not  to  blind  their 
eyes  to  It. 

Question  (for  Judge  Dudley) :  Why  do 
courts  make  It  so  difficult  for  the  victim  who 
has  been  the  object  of  a  crime.  I'm  thinking 
of  one  case  where  the  victim  caught  the 
mugger,  appeared  in  court  three  times,  was 
threatened  with  contempt  if  she  failed  to 
show  up  again,  and  finally  dropped  the 
charges. 

Judge  DtTDLKT.  Clogged  calendars,  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  the  police  officer  present  for 
trial,  the  defendant's  attorney's  delays  which 
may  attempt  to  wear  out  the  complainant. 
It's  the  fault  of  the  system  where  we  try  to 
get  300  persons  before  one  Judge  In  one  day — 
there's  got  to  be  trouble  in  a  situation  Uke 
that. 

Question.  I'm  a  Junior  In  a  parochial  high 
school  and  our  lockers  can  be  searched  by 
the  administration.  I  feel  that  it's  a  protec- 
tion for  me. 

Judge  Dudley.  Don't  take  that  notion  too 
far;  unreasonable  searches  should  not  be 
allowed  by  police. 

Mr  RoBEHTs.  Such  searches  shouldn't  be 
unreasonable.  They  shouldn't  be  done  as  a 
form  of  teacher  harassment.  In  the  guide- 
lines, we  gave  the  legal  principles  on  when 
they  would  be  authorized.  The  teacher  is 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  parent,  and 
the  Fourth  Amendment  doesn't  concern  it- 
self with  private  searches. 

Question.  I  dont  think  much  of  your 
guidelines.  They  are  a  cop-out  for  the  dis- 
trict attorney;  police  searches  In  police 
stations  are  claimed  to  be  Illegal  In  fully  half 
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of     the      cases — teachers      are      far      more 
vulnerable. 

Mr,  Roberts.  The  police  department  sup- 
plies undercover  agents  in  the  schools,  and 
they  are  placed  where  they  have  been  re- 
quested. These  agents  are  very  few  In  num- 
ber, and  their  life  in  a  school  Is  limited  be- 
cause they  are  quite  soon  discovered  as  soon 
gs  arrests  start  being  made.  Police  officers  who 
violate  the  law  in  Bronx  county  are  indicted. 
As  to  accusations  that  materials  have  been 
planted  on  them  by  the  teachers,  it  becomes 
%  question  of  credibility.  What  possible  mo- 
tive could  the  teacher  have  to  do  this?  I 


personally  advise  against  the  arrest  of  a  kid 
who  is  found  in  possession  of  narcotics.  I 
suggest  that  they  be  treated  under  the  Nar- 
cotics Control  Act,  that  the  parents  be  called 
in,  a  physical  exam  of  the  child  made,  and 
the  parents  petition  for  facility  treatznent 
of  the  child.  As  district  attorney,  I  wotild 
file  the  petition  if  the  physical  exam  showed 
addiction. 

Question.  What  can  an  Individual  do  in  an 
active  role  in  problems  of  criminal  Justice? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Lack  of  resources  in  addict 
treatment:  lack  of  balance  of  resources  in 
the  budget.  Pressure  Is  on  a  mayor  to  add 


more  policemen — and  this  pressure  comes 
from  the  public — each  policeman  oosta 
tl5.000/yeer.  The  average  cost  of  treating  an 
addict  for  one  year  is  $2,000.  The  public  has 
to  ask  for  it. 

We  presently  have  a  punitive  system.  If 
the  Bronx  Zoo  kept  Its  animals  like  we  keep 
our  criminals  there  would  be  a  public  out- 
cry. There  have  to  be  Jobs  for  ex-convlcts; 
they  cant  vote,  they  cant  be  bonded.  We 
need  a  system  that  can  do  more  than  reha- 
bilitate. Most  of  these  people  need  to  become, 
for  the  first  time  In  their  Uvea,  real  members 
of  society. 


SENATE— IFed/iesrfaf^,  March  3,  1971 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  17,  1971) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  aju..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
;Mr.  Ellender)  . 

Tlie  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  to  whom  "a  thousand  years  are 
but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as 
a  watch  in  the  night,"  watch  over  us 
moment  by  moment.  Be  Thou  to  us  our 
strength  and  guide  in  things  both  great 
and  small,  in  affairs  of  state  and  in  our 
private  lives.  Deliver  us  from  the  little 
sins  and  petty  concerns  which  lay  waste 
to  life.  Give  us  grace  to  separate  the  big 
from  the  little,  the  important  from  the 
unimportant  things,  and  to  give  our 
energies  to  enduring  values.  Help  us  to 
work  as  children  of  the  light,  sis  free  men 
created  for  service  in  Thy  kingdom. 
Clarify  our  vision  so  as  to  keep  our  eyes 
upon  far  horizons  and  distant  goals 
while  we  work  at  common  tasks.  Impart 
Thy  strength  that  we  may  ever  love  Thee 
with  our  whole  heart  and  soul  and  mind, 
and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  When  the 
evening  comes,  give  us  the  satisfaction  of 
having  been  good  workmen,  the  peace 
and  rest  of  those  whose  minds  are  stayed 
on  Thee. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  March  2, 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND— CHARLES  W. 
ENGELHARD.  JR.,  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in- 
evitably, the  death  of  a  friend  Is  a  matter 
of  personal  sorrow.  When  it  is  the  un- 
timely passing  of  an  Intimate  and  trusted 


friend  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  an 
outstanding  American,  It  is  a  most  griev- 
ous loss.  Charles  W.  Engelhard,  Jr.,  of 
New  Jersey  was  such  a  friend  and  such 
an  American.  He  died  suddenly  yester- 
day at  the  age  of  54. 1  note  his  death  with 
sorrow  to  the  Senate. 

As  a  business-statesman,  Charles  W. 
Engelhard,  Jr.,  was  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  enormous  development  of  the  inter- 
national trade  of  the  Nation  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  He  dealt  in  bulk 
minerals  and  basic  commodities  and  led 
enormous  and  complex  mining  enter- 
prises with  ramifications  in  a  half -hun- 
dred countries. 

Those  who  knew  Charles  W.  Engel- 
hard, as  I  did,  wUl  attest  to  his  personal 
detestation  of  bigotry  as,  for  example, 
when  he  stated : 

We  all  must  begin  to  realize  the  dignity  of 
man  as  a  basic  concept. 

He  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  Boystown, 
N  J.,  and  contributed  to  the  care  and  up- 
bringing of  the  youngsters  there.  The 
Engelhards  visited  them  and  they  looked 
forward  to  their  visits  to  the  Engelhard 
home. 

We  all  recognized  and  appreciated  his 
interest  in  the  furtherance  of  social  wel- 
fare, education,  and  many  other  public 
interests.  We  were  all  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  confidant  who  served  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
with  dedication,  dignity,  and  loyalty.  For 
President  Nixon  he  had  the  greatest 
respect. 

To  his  wife,  Jane  Engelhard,  and  his 
five  daughters,  his  mother,  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family  and  household, 
Mrs.  Mansfield  and  our  daughter,  Anne, 
join  me  in  extending  our  deepest  ssrm- 
pathy  in  this  time  of  great  sorrow.  May 
his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  asked  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  yield  so  that  I  might 
associate  myself  with  the  beautiful  trib- 
ute he  has  just  paid  to  a  fine  and  won- 
derful gentleman,  a  gentleman  whose 
friendship  I  was  privileged  to  share. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  and  pro- 
found sympathy  to  Mrs.  Engelhard,  and 
my  thanks  to  both  the  Engelhards  for 
their  generosity,  their  kindness,  and 
their  goodness  throughout  the  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tions, were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  sessi<Mi,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Gambrell)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  next  45  minutes 
wUl  be  used  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey). 

The  Senator  from  Miimesota  is  now 
recognized. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DISABLED  AMER- 
ICAN VETERANS'  NATIONAL  OR- 
GANIZATION ON  ITS  50TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  next  45 
minutes  are  to  be  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolx)  and 
myself? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct — for  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  1971  Is  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  a  great  orga- 
nization, a  fine,  patriotic  organization 
known  as  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans. We  refer  to  it  as  the  DAV. 

This  is  their  day  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  is  our  inadequate  tribute  to  the  sacri- 
fices for  freedom  wtiich  they  have  made 
for  us. 

I  am  delighted,  with  the  dlstingidshed 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolk)  .  to  be 
able  to  lead  in  the  Senate's  tribute  to 
this  marvelous  and  truly  dedicated,  serv- 
ice-oriented organization  and  its  mem- 
bership. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  membership  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  I  know  of  no  organization 
that  does  more  to  be  of  help  to  the 
veteran,  and  particularly  the  disabled 
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veteran,  than  the  organization  known  as 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Disabled  veterans  are  being  served  with 
exceptional  dedication  by  the  DAV.  Com- 
mander Albrecht  of  New  Ulm,  Senior  Vice 
Commander  Earl  Schroeder  of  Austin, 
and  other  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Mirmesota  DAV,  should  be  proud  of  their 
own  and  their  staff's  accomplishments. 
I  wish  particularly  to  mention  here  my 
dear  friend,  Jim  Monahan,  with  whom  I 
have  worked  closely  in  assisting  disabled 
veterans  in  Minnesota.  Jim  is  imtiring  in 
looking  after  their  interests  and  helping 
these  young  Americans  readjust  to  civil- 
ian life. 

I  salute  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans' national  organization  and  the 
sacrifices  which  their  membership  have 
made  to  guard,  protect,  and  keep  Amer- 
ica free.  Their  dedication  and  patriotism 
keep  us  all  aware  that  freedom  must  be 
won  smew  by  every  generation.  It  is  not 
a  gift,  nor  is  it  a  part  of  our  Inalienable 
heritage.  We  must  continually  struggle 
to  maintain  our  freedoms. 

The  DAV  is  a  truly  remarkable  or- 
ganization on  many  counts.  First,  it  is 
a  selfless  organization  devoted  to  the  best 
Interests  of  all  disabled  American  vet- 
erans whether  they  are  part  of  the  mem- 
bership or  not.  "A  veteran  who  needs  us 
is  one  who  receives  our  help,"  is  their 
motto.  The  DAV  is  dedicated  to  one 
principle;  namely,  service— that  most 
scarce  commodity  In  America  today.  The 
service-oriented  thrust  of  the  DAV  is 
Its  single  most  distinctive  characteristic. 
I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  has  had  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  their  respective  State  organi- 
zations of  the  DAV.  I  am  confident  each 
of  us  in  our  service  in  public  life  has 
found  that  the  service  officer  of  the  DAV 
is  a  valiant  and  valuable  ally  as  we  seek 
to  be  of  help  to  our  fellow  citizens  in 
our  public  service  In  this  body. 

The  case  work  that  the  service  officers 
successfully  handle  Is  tremendous. 
Speaking  of  the  DAV,  may  I  say  that  we 
make  sure  those  Americans  who  have 
demonstrated  their  "quiet  courage"  are 
given  the  help  they  need  to  readjust  to 
civilian  life — a  life  made  more  difficult 
by  their  determination  and  their  sacri- 
fices in  keeping  that  life  free  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  disabled  veterans  from 
Vietnam  coming  back  to  our  shores  who 
are  In  desperate  need  of  a  governmental 
program  that  is  generous,  that  is  re- 
warding, and  that  affords  these  men  and 
women  an  opportunity  to  live  out  their 
lives  productively  and  constructively. 

One  of  the  many  tragedies  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  is  the  unbelievably  large 
number  of  the  disabled.  It  has  been  said 
that  because  of  the  unusually  alert  and 
efficient  medical  care  that  Is  provided  on 
the  battlefield  itself,  literally  thousands 
of  lives  have  been  saved  by  what  they 
call  the  Medlvac,  the  medical  evacuation 
units  that  can  pick  up  a  wounded  or  dis- 
abled soldier  who,  under  other  circum- 
stances and  in  other  wars,  would  have 
died.  That  soldier  is  rescued,  brought  to 
a  field  hospital  within  minutes  of  his 
battle  casualty,  and  then  taken  to  a  base 


hospital  for  the  long-term  care,  hospi- 
talization and  surgery  which  may  be 
required. 

This  marvelous  medical  care,  Mr. 
President,  has  also  resulted  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  literally  thousands  and 
thousands  of  young  men — and  they  are 
very  young — who  are  today  seriously 
crippled.  But  they  are  alive. 

Often  they  are  the  victims  of  incredi- 
ble shock,  as  well  as  physical  disability, 
emotional  disability,  and  physical  handi- 
cap. 

Often  they  are  young  men  and  women 
that  have  had  no  Jobs  before  military 
service.  Therefore,  they  have  no  Jobs 
when  they  return. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son why  a  government  that  sent  these 
men  Into  battle  should  provide  every  pos- 
sible service  to  help  them  once  again  re- 
gain a  true  movement  in  life  that  offers 
them  many  rewards — Jobs,  home,  family, 
and  leisure. 

The  DAV  is  working  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. I  have  met  with  their  officers  and 
membership.  Their  program,  which  will 
be  presented  at  an  appropriate  time  here 
In  this  body,  is  one  that  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  can  embrace. 

This  organization  does  not  seek  pity, 
nor  does  it  seek  Just  a  handout  from 
Government.  All  it  seeks  is  Jobs. 

Veterans'  Administration  records  show 
that  nationwide  there  are  3.2  million  dis- 
abled veterans  and  42,675  of  these  he- 
roic men  and  women  reside  In  my  State 
of  Minnesota.  But  the  number  of  dis- 
abled continues  to  grow. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  continues  and 
medical  science  enables  more  of  the 
wounded  to  survive  than  did  in  previous 
conflicts.  This  means  that  many  of  these 
young  men,  America's  finest,  are  re- 
turned to  civilian  life  with  unusually 
cruel  disabilities  and  disfigurement,  with 
wounds  of  both  mind  and  body. 

The  DAV,  even  though  the  number  of 
the  disabled  continually  increases,  is  ever 
at  the  side  of  these  returned  veterans. 
This  young  man  or  woman,  stunned  by 
war  and  perhaps  embittered  by  a  return 
to  a  society  that  Is  less  than  appreciative 
because  of  divisions  In  the  Nation  over 
the  rightness  and  value  of  the  war,  must 
be  helped  and  Is  helped  by  the  DAV. 

They  provide  counseling  and  support 
in  securing  educational  benefits,  housing, 
transportation,  compensation  payments, 
social,  and  cultural  involvement.  The 
DAV  helps  make  a  difficult  return  to 
civilian  life  easier  to  accomplish  and 
adjust  to. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  remarkable 
characteristic  of  the  DAV  is  that  it  is 
extremely  successful  in  achieving  Its  na- 
tional and  legislative  goals.  There  is  not 
a  single  piece  of  significant  veterans  leg- 
islation that  is  now  law  that  has  not 
been  sponsored  or  endorsed  by  the  DAV. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  legislation 
that  has  secured  increased  and  improved 
assistance  for  the  disabled  veteran. 

The  catalog  of  past  successes  Is  long 
and  impressive.  There  is  no  need  to  go 
into  detail  here.  However,  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

And  this  Is  where  I  mention  a  third 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  DAV. 


It  Is  In  no  small  part  due  to  the  persistent 
and  successful  efforts  of  this  organiza- 
tion that  the  Senate  has  established  a 
new  standing  legislative  oommittee  I 
salute  the  DAV  for  their  part  In  helping 
the  Senate  create  Its  own  Committee  oa 
Veterans'  Affairs.  This  new  Senate  com- 
mlttee,  chaired  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartkj) 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  DAV  effectiveness! 
It  is  also  a  clear-cut  example  of  the  Sen- 
ate's commitment  to  help  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  contribute  as  much 
to  his  Nation  in  peace  as  he  did  in  war 
This  new  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
will  give  new  focus  and  sharpness  to  the 
needs  of  American  veterans.  Its  chair- 
man and  members  are  known  for  their 
dedication  to  providing  our  veterans  with 
the  best  in  education,  rehabilitation,  hos- 
pital care,  and  other  services  needed  for 
an  effective  return  to  civilian  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  help 
lead  In  this  tribute  to  the  DAV  and  to 
all  American  veterans  today.  But  I  think 
that  for  us  to  stand  here  and  sing  hymns 
of  praise  to  this  organization  and  the  vet- 
erans this  organization  represents  and 
helps  would  be  somewhat  hollow  with- 
out a  followup  to  show  that  we  really 
mean  what  we  say. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  said  that  if  a  man  is 
good  enough  to  fight,  he  Is  good  enough 
to  get  a  square  deal  when  he  was  through 
fighting.  I  agree  with  him.  I  think  every 
Member  of  this  body  agrees  with  him. 
We  speak  of  governmental  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  a  life  of  both  quantity  and 
quaUty  to  all  Americans.  We  establish 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  and  de- 
prived and  those  handicapped  in  other 
ways.  However,  the  Government  has  no 
direct  responsibility  for  their  condition. 
There  are  those  who  impute  a  cosmic 
guilt  of  some  sort,  but  there  Is  no  direct 
cause  and  effect  link  here.  The  Govern- 
ment by  its  actions  has  not  purposefully 
gone  out  and  placed  certain  groups  or 
Individuals  in  trs^g  cIrcumstEuices. 

However,  this  Is  not  the  case  here.  The 
Disabled  American  Veteran  has  been 
placed  by  his  Government  In  the  line  of 
fire.  He  is  there  to  preserve  that  Gov- 
ernment and  what  It  stands  for.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  to  the 
disabled  veteran  cannot  be  more  direct 
or  clear.  The  young  man  who  is  returned 
to  civilian  life  and  who  carries  the  bid- 
den of  physical  or  mental  disablement  or 
disfigurement  is  the  most  direct  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  are  some  who  say,  rather  cyni- 
cally, that  veterans  benefits  are  a  boon- 
doggle. I  submit  that  Is  nonsense.  What 
we  are  trying  to  help  the  disabled  vet- 
eran achieve  is  to  be  as  effective  In  living 
suid  contributing  to  the  betterment  of  his 
own  and  the  Nation's  life  as  he  was  in 
defending  America. 

The  disabled  veteran  does  not  want  to 
sit  back  and  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wipe  his  nose  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  wants  and  needs  activity  and  Involve- 
ment and  self-fulfillment  as  much  and 
probably  more  so  than  his  imtouched 
civilian  counterpart. 

For  this  reason,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  must  not  let  these  words  of  high 
praise  for  the  DAV  echo  up  and  around 
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the  Senate  Chamber  and  then  go  blowing 
In  the  wind.  Let  our  praise  also  be  the 
measurement  of  our  commitment  and  de- 
termination that  these  men  who  have  re- 
turned from  a  war.  torn  in  mind  and 
body,  will  be  given  what  Is  their  right — 
an  opportunity  to  live  their  lives  as  men 
and  to  be  able.  In  time,  to  give  far  more 
than  they  ever  received. 

Those  that  have  sacrificed  to  preserve 
this  Nation  have  the  right  to  participate 
In  helping  America  prove  worthy  of  their 
sacrifice. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  day  when  we 
can  really  examine  what  needs  to  be  done. 
In  times  of  rising  unemployment,  spe- 
cial emphasis  must  be  given  to  the  train- 
ing and  the  Job  placement  of  the  dis- 
abled veteran  and,  indeed,  of  all  disabled. 
It  will  not  happen  unless  we  make  a  spe- 
cial effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
my  distinguished  colleague  <Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  along  with  his  statement,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  of  Senator  Mondale  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.  Senatk, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1, 1971. 

Hon.   HlTBERT   H.    HUMPHRKT, 

V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Httbzrt:  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
Senator  Dole  for  your  letter  of  February  24, 
1971  regarding  the  colloquy  that  Is  scheduled 
for  March  3  to  commemorate  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans's  60th  anniversary. 

I  have  out  of  town  hearings  scheduled  for 
that  date  and  thus  I  will  not  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  colloquy,  however,  I  am  at- 
taching a  statement  that  I  would  like  you 
to  put  in  the  Record  for  me  on  March  3, 
1971. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  P.  Mondale. 

Statement  or  Mb.  Mondale 
I  would  like  to  Join  many  of  my  colleagues 
at  this  time  in  congratulating  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  this  their  50th  Anni- 
versary. 

As  you  know,  service  to  disabled  veterans 
by  disabled  veterans  prompted  the  found- 
ing of  the  DAV  and  Its  care,  training,  and 
compensation  services  for  those  returning  to 
dvlUan  life  after  World  War  I.  When  the 
government  was  unprepared  to  adequately 
cope  with  their  problems,  the  DAV  was 
fovmded  to  provide  not  only  physical  com- 
pensation and  care,  but  spiritual  confldence. 
devotion,  and  friendship  as  well.  It  Is  this 
spirit  of  giving — by  those  who  know  too  well 
the  suffering  and  tragedy  of  war  service  to 
those  who  have  returned  disabled  to  begin  a 
new  civilian  life — which  I  feel  is  so  very 
commendable. 

These  50  years  have  not  always  been  easy 
for  the  DAV,  but  through  determined  spirit 
and  energetic  leadership,  the  organization 
has  continued  to  expand  Its  service.  Today, 
In  addition  to  its  original  operations,  the 
DAV  maintains  a  staff  of  legal  aids  for  all 
veterans  and  dependents,  publishes  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  monthly  magazine, 
provides  a  National  Scholarship  fund  for 
member's  children  who  show  ability  and 
need,  maintains  a  Disaster  Fund  to  help  vic- 
tim members  of  natural  disasters,  cooperates 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  In  a  pro- 
gram of  scouting  for  handicapped  boys,  and 
the  list  goes  on. 


I  want  to  offer  my  personal  congratula- 
tions and  expression  of  thanks  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  for  a  half  century 
of  truly  outstanding  service  to  this  nation. 
It  is  this  spirit  of  unselfish  concern,  devotion, 
and  understanding  which  is  so  appreciated, 
and  win  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Harris  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
STATEMUrr  or  Senator  Harris 

Some  issues  cut  across  all  others.  The  weU- 
belng  of  our  disabled  veterans  la  such  an 
Issue. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate  the 
debt  that  we  owe  these  men.  Ckimlng  from 
all  corners  of  our  nation,  they  made  a  sacri- 
fice few  of  the  rest  of  us  are  asked  even  to 
contemplate. 

Because  these  men  have  become  disabled 
In  the  service  of  their  country.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  stress  that  paying  for  the  costs  of  their 
rehabilitation  and  comfort  Is  not  an  act  of 
largess  by  the  rest  of  us.  This  Is  our  solemn 
obligation.  These  costs  are  as  much  the  price 
of  war  as  the  transix)rt  that  took  these  men 
Into  battle  or  the  arms  we  asked  them  to 
use. 

Today  we  are  celebrating  50  years  of  service 
to  these  men  by  their  own  organization,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  To  appreciate 
what  this  organization  has  done,  we  mvist  re- 
member the  past.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  other  country  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  was  prepared  for  the  human 
savagery  wrought  by  modern  warfare.  After 
World  War  I  about  300,000  men  returned 
home  wounded,  disabled,  handicapped  or  111. 
The  Federal,  state  and  local  governments 
were  totally  unprepared  for  this. 

In  the  American  tradition  therefore  dis- 
abled veterans  began  to  organize  themselves. 
The  purpose  was  two-fold — to  offer  mutual 
assistance  and  to  call  attention  to  their 
plight.  Prom  a  small  organization  of  only 
17,486  In  1022,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans has  grown  to  294,566  in  1970.  With  this 
growth  has  come  a  vigorous  expansion  of 
Government  programs  to  provide  fair  treat- 
ment for  our  disabled  veterans. 

I  Join  other  members  of  (Congress  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  orgarUzation  which  has 
loyally  served  the  Interests  of  deserving 
Americans  over  the  past  fifty  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  en- 
titled "Historical  Review"  from  the  anni- 
versary report  commemorating  50  years 
of  service  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Historical  Review 

Service  to  disabled  veterans  by  disabled 
veterans,  who  fully  understand  the  problems 
of  those  who  have  experienced  the  same  suf- 
fering and  hardships  of  war  service,  prompted 
the  founding  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Its  early  objectives  have  remained  Its  ob- 
jectives today :  "To  advance  the  Interest  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded.  In- 
jured and  disabled  veterans,  their  widows 
and  dependents  ...  to  cooperate  with  all 
federal  and  private  agencies  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  improving  and  advancing  the  con- 
ditions, health  and  interest  of  wounded,  in- 
jured or  disabled  veterans." 

The  founders  of  the  DAV  also  resolved  that 
the  organization  shall  "stimulate  a  feeling  of 


mutual   devotion,   happiness   and   comrade- 
ship among  aU  disabled  veterans." 

Because  the  disabled  veteran  needed  a 
champion  the  DAV  was  bom. 

Of  the  approximately  four  million  men 
who  returned  to  civilian  Ufe  after  World 
War  I,  about  300,000  were  wounded,  disabled, 
handicapped  or  ill.  This  large  number  of  dis- 
abled men  caught  the  country  by  surprise. 
The  government  was  not  prepared  to  cope 
with  their  problems. 

Most  of  these  men  were  In  desperate  need 
of  Immediate  help  In  the  form  of  medical 
care,  vocational  training  and  compensation. 
Government  bureaus  were  hastily  set  up 
and  existing  ones  tried  to  handle  some  of  the 
problems.  What  resulted  was  utter  chaos. 
There  were  many  different  bureaus,  all  work- 
ing at  cross  purpKiees.  The  bewildered  dis- 
abled veterans  were  in  the  midst  of  it — going 
from  one  bureau  to  another  without  getting 
any  real  or  beneficial  help. 

Medical  treatment  was  deplorable.  In  the 
veterans'  hospitals  disabled  and  sick  men 
were  sleeping  on  the  fioor.  There  were  not 
enough  doctors  and  nurses  to  care  for  them 
properly. 

The  entire  compensation  program  had 
bogged  down.  Many  of  the  men  who  were 
•ntitled  to  compensation  were  getting  noth- 
ing at  all  and  Uiose  who  were,  received  un- 
equal and  Inadequate  ratings. 

A  plan  was  evolved  by  the  government  to 
institute  vocational  training  courses  for  dis- 
abled veterans  in  an  attempt  to  give  each 
man  a  trade  or  profession  to  compensate  for 
his  handicap.  These  were  poorly  organized 
and  run.  One  such  school  was  attempting  to 
train  disabled  veterans  to  raise  chickens — 
and  there  were  no  chickens  to  be  found  at 
the  training  center.  Other  men  who  had  en- 
rolled for  a  training  cotirse  would  receive  a 
certificate  of  completion  or  "rehabilitation ' 
before  he  had  been  In  the  school  for  a  full 
week. 

Many  disabled  veterans  enrolled  In  these 
courses,  but  the  need  for  self-help  and  recog- 
nition of  their  problems  was  all  too  apparent. 
They  formed  clubs — mostly  for  fraternal  rea- 
sons and  to  be  In  a  position  to  help  each 
other.  A  number  of  men  had  begun  to  feel 
that  an  organization  composed  of  strictly 
disabled  veterans  should  be  formed. 

The  beginning  of  the  organization  was  un- 
pretentious. Prom  the  ranks  of  those  disabled 
veterans  In  the  various  clubs  across  the 
country  came  the  men  who  conceived  and 
brought  into  being  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  first  step 
toward  a  national  organization  was  taken  at 
a  Christmas  Day  party  In  1919.  Judge  Robert 
S.  Marx  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Invited  100  fel- 
low disabled  veterans  from  Ohio  Mechanics 
Institute  to  a  Christmas  party.  The  discus- 
sion at  this  party  was  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  disabled  veteran.  How  to  obtain  a 
good  sound  education?  How  to  obtain  mean- 
ingful vocation  training?  How  to  obtain 
proper  and  adequate  medical  care  for  their 
wounds  and  Injuries?  How  to  obtain  proper 
compensation  for  their  wounds  and  Injuries? 
How  to  obtain  benefits  that  would  protect 
their  wives  and  chUdren  if  they  were  unable 
to  work  and  produce  an  Income?  These  were 
Just  a  few  of  the  many  seemingly  unsolvable 
problems  that  were  confronting  the  disabled 
veteran  at  this  time. 

Prom  this  meeting  came  the  Inspiration  to 
form  a  permanent  organization  to  help  the 
wounded  and  disabled  veteran. 

The  second  step  In  the  formation  of  an 
organization  devoted  exclusively  to  the  war- 
handicapped  came  when  Judge  Marx  and 
others  met  with  200  disabled  veterans  who 
were  vocational  trainees  at  the  Ohio  Mechan- 
ical Institute. 

The  meeting  confirmed  that  many  of  the 
questions  raised  at  the  Christmas  Party  were 
valid.  Vocational  training  was  mismanaged — 
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me<llc«l  and  hospital  care  a  dUgrace — com- 
pensation program  broken  down — and  every- 
thing was  snarled  In  red  tape  because  ot  the 
many  different  Government  Bureaus  that 
were  Involved. 

Confronted  by  this  situation,  the  disabled 
veterans  who  took  part  In  the  Christmas  and 
Ohio  MechaiUcal  Institute  gathering,  resolved 
that  an  organization  with  a  single  purpose — 
to  help  the  wounded  and  dlsabl«d  veteran 
solve  his  problems — should  be  formed  jn- 
medlately. 

In  a  meeting  In  May  of  1920,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
and  formulate  by-laws  for  a  national  organi- 
zation of  disabled  veterans,  as  well  as  for  a 
local  chapter.  A  Cincinnati  Chapter  was 
form°d  and  It  kept  In  close  touch  with  simi- 
lar units  forming  throughout  the  nation. 

After  much  correspondence  with  friends 
and  other  clubs  throughout  the  country,  a 
National  caucus  was  called  In  Cincinnati.  No 
record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  attend- 
ing but  It  Is  believed  that  between  200  and 
300  disabled  veterans,  mostly  from  the  mid- 
west, attended  this  meeting. 

At  the  caucus  a  provisional  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans of  the  World  War  was  adopted.  This 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  was  to  serve  until 
a  national  convention  could  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  national  organiza- 
tion and  electing  officers. 

Judge  Robert  S.  Marx  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  DAVWW  to  serve  until  the  first 
convention. 

One  of  the  most  Important  events  In  the 
forming  of  the  DAVWW  occurred  during  1920. 
Judge  Marx  was  assigned  to  travel  with 
FYankim  Roosevelt  during  the  1920  political 
campaign.  Prom  all  stories  and  accounts  It 
appears  that  Judge  Marx  spent  a«  much  or 
more  time  making  talks,  to  disabled  veterans 
about  the  new  organization  that  they  were 
forming,  as  he  did  on  Roosevelt's  campaign. 
Each  time  the  train  would  stop,  Marx 
would  quietly  slip  away  and  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  disabled  veterans  that  he  had  man- 
aged to  arrange  prior  to  arriving  In  the  town. 
He  usually  worked  through  contacts  that  he 
already  had — or  through  some  friend  of  a 
present  member  of  the  DAVWW. 

During  the  remainder  of  1929  and  during 
early  1921  much  work  was  going  on  across 
the  nation,  by  many  Individuals,  to  organize 
the  DAVWW. 

The  first  National  Convention  was  called 
for  June  27,  28,  29,  and  30.  1921  In  Detroit, 
Michigan.  The  National  Headquarters  Hotel 
was  the  Hotel  Tuller. 

This  Convention  was  marked  with  many 
lively  debates,  many  differences  of  opinion, 
but  it  was  a  working  convention.  The  1.000 
men  In  attendance  did  adopt  a  National 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  elect  a  slate 
of  National  Officers.  The  first  National  Com- 
mander was  Judge  Robert  8.  Marx.  They 
chose  Cincinnati,  Ohio  to  b«  the  National 
Headquarters. 

With  the  purpose  of  the  DAVWW  estab- 
lished as  rendering  service  to  dlisabled  vet- 
erans through  a  rehabilitation  program,  the 
DAV  National  Service  program  was  begun 
at  the  very  first  convention. 

Judge  Marx  was  a  consummate  showman 
and  he  proved  It  at  this  fli-st  convention  by 
massing  all  of  his  troops,  some  1,000  of  them, 
and  marching  them  through  the  streets  of  De- 
troit. The  parade  was  truly  a  DAV  parade. 
It  was  a  parade  of  people,  some  of  whom 
coughed  violently  from  TB,  some  hobbled  un- 
steadily on  new  limbs,  blind  men  were  led 
by  those  who  could  see  better  and  those  who 
could  not  walk  rode  In  cars  or  wheelchairs. 
The  parade  was  escorted  by  the  police  and 
troop  of  cavalry — and  n  wtta  raining.  The 
DAV  carried  the  fiag  of  their  country  as  they 
marched  proudly  in  the  rain  of  Detroit.  Men 
and  women  who  watched  dabbed  back  the 
tears  of  memory  for  loved  ones  who  had  not 
returned  from  the  war.  They  took  their  hats 
off  when  the  flag  passed — and  did  not  put 
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them  back  on  in  tribute  to  the  proud  men 
who  marched  behind.  The  crowd  lifted  their 
chins  and  smiled  proudly  as  they  saw  the 
determination  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans of  the  World  War.  Judge  Robert  S.  ilarx 
marched  his  troops  Into  the  heart  of  the 
American  citizen. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  DAV— with 
little  funds — little  Influence — but  a  deter- 
mined spirit  to  help  fellow  disabled  veterans. 
The  men,  who  had  attained  their  mUltary 
objectives  on  the  battlefields  of  Prance,  re- 
solved to  win  even  a  greater  battle  In  their 
determination  to  rehabilitate  themselves  and 
secure  proper  consideration  and  adequate 
benefits  for  thousands  of  their  buddies  more 
battle-scarred  than  they  themselves. 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  young  and  ener- 
getic member  named  Harry  Wentworth,  San 
Francisco  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  second 
DAVWW  National  ConvenUon.  By  this  time, 
1922,  the  DAVWW  was  already  working  hard 
as  a  national  organization  in  the  field  of  leg- 
islation, and  were  prime  pushers  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  many  jlfferent  government 
agencies  Into  one  Veterans  Bureau.  Many 
steps  had  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  help- 
ing correct  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
veterans'  affairs. 

The  most  Important  event  to  take  place  at 
this  convention  was  the  forming  of  the 
DAVWW  Women's  Auxiliary  oy  the  wives, 
daughters  and  mothers  of  the  nation's  war- 
time disabled  veterans.  The  mothers  of  war 
dead  also  were  admitted  to  the  Auxiliary. 

The  second  convention  also  authorized  the 
publishing  of  the  "Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans of  the  World  War  Weekly  "  newspaper. 
Each  member  agreed  to  be  assessed  an  addi- 
tional fifty  cents  a  year  in  dues  to  cover 
the  cost  of  publication  and  mailing.  It  was 
strongly  felt  that  the  meml>ershlp  needed  a 
publication  to  keep  Its  members  informed  of 
the  problems  of  the  disabled  and  what  was 
being  done  about  them. 

Money  on  which  to  run  the  National  Head- 
quarters, the  Service  Program  and  other  af- 
fairs of  the  organization  was  an  early  prob- 
lem. Many  methods  of  fund  raising  were 
examined.  An  early  decision  was  made  to  use 
a  blue  flower  called  the  "Porget-Me-Not". 
The  National  Organization  would  derive  lU 
funds  from  a  percentage  of  the  money  raised 
by  local  chapters.  In  later  years,  it  was  de- 
cided that  National  would  derive  Its  funds 
through  the  sale  of  the  flower  to  the  local 
chapters  rather  than  from  a  percentage  of 
their  efforts. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  were  very  gen- 
erous to  the  DAVWW  in  the  early  years.  They 
gave  over  $100,000  to  the  organization. 

Madame  Schumann-Helnk,  an  opera  star 
who  had  lost  sons  on  both  sides  of  the  war, 
gave  a  number  of  benefit  performances  for 
the  DAVWW.  She  was  loved  by  the  members 
whom  she  called  her  sons  and  they  returned 
her  love  by  calling  her  Mother. 

The  DAVWW  was  so  broke  at  the  1927 
convention  at  El  Paso  that  the  New  National 
Commander,  WUUam  Tate  had  to  borrow 
•10,000  from  a  man  whose  claim  he  had  Just 
processed. 

The  1928-29  year  was  a  better  one  finan- 
cially for  the  DAVWW  and  the  National  Serv- 
ice Fund  Foundation  was  formed.  This  group 
was  to  raise  money  to  ensure  the  ongoing  of 
the  service  program. 

In  November  of  1929,  the  DAVWW  and 
the  International  Historical  Society  entered 
into  an  agreement.  The  Society  would  sell  a 
book  called  "Progress  of  Nations"  and  the 
DAVWW  would  get  a  percentage  of  the  sale. 
The  DAVWW  was  now  on  the  road  to  success 
both  financially  and  In  Its  service  program. 
1932  was  a  significant  year  for  the 
DAVWW.  Congress  recognized  that  the 
DAVWW  was  giving  outstanding  service  to 
disabled  veterans  and  was  the  only  group 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  the  war- 
disabled.  On  June  17,  the  DAVWW  was  given 
a  Federal  Charter  as  the  "ofBclal  voice  of  the 
nation's  wartime  disabled". 


The  Life  Membership  Fund  was  begun  in 
1939.  The  first  year,  there  were  10,325  Life 
Members.  This,  program,  where  a  member 
could  buy  a  lifetime  membership  for  a  stated 
amount,  has  now  grown  to  a  fund  of  over 
8,000.000  and  112,820  life  members. 

The  DAVWW  Issued  their  first  IDENTO- 
TAOS,  miniature  license  plates,  to  American 
motorists  In  1941.  Since  that  time  nearly  a 
billion  tags  have  been  mailed  and  over 
2,000.000  sets  of  lost  key.s  have  been  returned 
to  their  owners  free  of  charge.  Donations 
from  those  who  receive  the  IDENT0-TA08 
have  become  the  financial  base  for  the  DAV 
program  of  service. 

The  DAVWW  Charter  was  amended  in  1942 
to  admit  members  of  World  War  II  and  mem- 
bers of  any  future  wars  in  which  this  coun- 
try might  become  engaged.  The  name  of  the 
DAVWW  was  shortened  to  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  at  this  time. 

Having  only  a  three  week  term,  National 
Commander,  William  Dodd  gave  the  shortest 
report  ever  to  the  1943  National  Convention 
when  he  said,  "I  submit  It  (the  National 
Commanders  Report)  as  follows:  I  have  had 
an  awfully  good  time  working  with  and  for 
you.  That's  all."  He  received  a  standing 
ovation. 

The  National  Service  Oflicers  formal  train- 
ing program  was  begun  on  October  16,  1944. 
The  men  who  enrolled  In  these  early  courses 
have  become  today  the  nucleus  of  the  DAV's 
professional  staff  of  National  Service  Offi- 
cers. They  were  trained  at  American  Uni- 
versity and  Catholic  University  in  such 
courses  as:  counseling,  guidance,  legislation, 
adjudication,  law,  physiology,  psychology  and 
presentation  of  medical  evidence. 

In  1945  the  DAV  bought  much  of  the 
equipment  and  all  rights  to  the  exclusive 
manufacture  and  Issuance  of  the  IDENTO- 
TAO.  This  purchase  made  it  possible  for  the 
DAV  to  realize  much  more  money  from  the 
program.  It  was  decided  at  the  outset  that 
disabled  veterans  or  their  dependents,  where 
possible,  would  be  used  to  manufacture  these 
tags. 

An  Important  milestone  was  reached  in 
1946  when  membership  In  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  105,034. 

In  1948  General  Jonathan  Walnwrlght  was 
elected  National  Commander.  He  served  with 
distinction  and  helped  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  greatl;-. 

Jimmy  Stewart  starred  in  a  short  movie 
entitled  "How  Much  Do  You  Owe?"  In  1949. 
This  ten  minute  movie  told  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

"On  Stage,  Everybody"  starring  eighteen 
paraplegic  veterans  and  Bob  Hope  was  re- 
leased by  the  DAV  in  1950.  Hope  explained 
that  the  movie  should  make  It  apparent  to 
the  public  and  to  industry  In  general  that 
disabled  veterans  can  and  must  be  given 
work — not  only  because  of  its  therapeutic 
value  but  because  the  disabled  are  well  able 
to  serve  Industry  In  many  types  of  Jobs.  The 
eighteen  wheelchair  veterans  were  featured 
In  a  lively  musical  revue. 

In  1956.  blind  Marine  Corps  General  Mel- 
vln  J.  Maas  was  elected  National  Commander. 
His  stature  and  visible  disability  did  much  to 
strengthen  the  national  image  of  the  DAV. 
1959  saw  the  DAV  pass  another  slgnUcant 
membership  milestone.  The  organization 
reached  a  total  of  208,867  members  includ- 
ing 68.342  life  members. 

Since  1922,  the  DAV  has  been  publUhlng 
a  newspaper.  In  1960,  a  magazine  replaced 
the  newspaper  as  the  "Ofnclal  Voice  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans". 

In  1962-63  the  organization  devised  a  pro- 
gram to  raise  funds  called  the  "DAV  Lug- 
gage Tag".  This  program  was  to  do  the  a«me 
thing  for  luggage  as  the  Idento-Tag  did  for 
keys.  Unfortunately,  this  program  did  not 
work  out  and  was  discontinued. 

1966  was  a  banner  year  in  the  DAV's  pub- 
lic relations  programs.  A  26  minute  movie 
entitled  "Walk   With   Me"   was   released.  It 
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ahowed  why  the  DAV  Is  needed,  what  the 
DAV  does,  how  It  functions  and  answered 
many  of  the  questions  the  public  had  about 
the  DAV. 

In  the  halls  of  Congress,  another  signifi- 
cant event  took  place  on  June  17.  Congress 
held  a  "DAV  Day  on  the  Hill"  In  recognition 
of  the  organization's  34tb  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  Its  Federal  Charter. 

On  November  11,  1966,  the  hopes,  expecta- 
tions and  dreams  of  nearly  fifty  years  came 
to  pass  when  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
dedicated  their  new  modern  National  Head- 
quarters on  Alexandria  Pike,  In  Cold  Spring, 
Kentucky.  This  new  building  was  functlon- 
slly  designed  with  the  needs  and  peculiar 
manufacturing  requirements  of  the  Organi- 
zation in  mind.  It  is  a  building  that  all 
members  can  be  proud  of. 

In  the  summer  of  1967  a  new  formal  train- 
ing program  of  National  Service  Officers  was 
begun.  These  men  would  fill  vacancies  cre- 
sted by  deaths  and  retirement  of  many  of 
the  original  Service  Officers. 

The  DAV  sold  Its  old  Washington,  D.C. 
building  and  moved  Into  a  new  and  modern 
leased  space  In  the  fall  of  1967.  It  was  found 
that  leasing  space  could  be  less  expensive 
than  the  upkeep  of  the  old  building  that  It 
had  purchased  many  years  before. 

In  1968,  the  DAV  set  up  a  National  Schol- 
arship fund  to  help  defray  expenses  of  mem- 
bers' children  who  could  show  ability  and 
need.  The  Disaster  Fund  was  also  created  this 
year  to  help  members  who  were  victims  of 
natviral  disasters. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  DAV 
began  a  Joint  program  In  1969.  The  DAV  Is 
giving  support  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  BSA  program  of  scouting  for  handicapped 
boys.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  men 
who  have  overcome  the  disabilities  of  war 
to  teach  boys  who  have  natural  handicaps 
how  to  overcome  them. 

Because  of  new  and  updated  management 
procedure — new  equipment — and  the  gradual 
public  recognition  that  the  DAV  is  serving 
a  vital  function,  1969  was  the  best  year  In 
the  financial  history  of  the  organization. 

Beginning  at  the  1970  Los  Angeles  National 
Convention,  the  DAV  will  celebrate  Its 
"PUty  Years  of  Service  to  the  Disabled  Vet- 
eran". This  celebration  will  culminate  at  the 
50th  Annual  Convention  in  Detroit  in  1971 — 
the  site  of  the  First  Annual  National  Con- 
vention. 

This  has  been  a  brief  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  organization.  The  history  of  the 
DAV  has  been  complicated  and  tumultuous. 
Nothing  as  Important  as  the  objectives  of 
this  organization  Is  ever  easy.  The  DAV  has 
had  Its  hours  of  trial — Its  moments  of  hope- 
lessness— Its  time  of  glory — Its  periods  of 
riding  the  crest  of  the  wave.  But  the  im- 
portant thing  to  the  organization  Itself,  and 
to  the  American  public  In  general,  is  that 
through  all  this  It  has  determinedly  stuck 
to  its  single  purpose — that  of  aiding  the 
wartime  service  connected  disabled  veteran 
return  to  civilian  life  In  a  competitive  posi- 
tion with  his  peers.  That  he  and  his  family 
can  face  the  future  with  confidence  know- 
ing that  his  medical,  rehabilitation  and  em- 
ployment requirements  will  be  met. 

No  greater  purpose  can  be  served  by  any 
oganlzatlon — no  greater  challenge  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  any  group — no  greater  privilege  is 
requested  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
J8  recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Kratlfled  for  the  privilege  of  Joining  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  .  in  concert  with  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  shall  express 


their  feelings,  In  reference  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  I  salute  National  Com- 
mander Cecil  Stevenson  and  his  orga- 
nization for  their  dedication  to  America's 
war  wounded  and  their  survivors.  The 
State  cf  West  Virginia,  which  was  bom 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War.  has 
traditionally  given  her  sons  to  defend 
democracy  and  preserve  freedom.  In 
proportion  to  its  population,  West  Vir- 
ginia is  said  to  lead  the  Nation  In  the 
nimiber  of  war  fatalities  suffered  by  its 
citizens.  This  is  neither  a  boastful  nor  a 
shameful  statistic.  It  indicates  that  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Mountain  State 
have,  throughout  our  history,  stood 
ready  to  serve  when  our  Nation  needs 
them. 

Starting  with  the  guerrilla  wars  begin- 
ning in  1776.  America's  fighting  men  and 
women  have  given  their  lives  and  limbs 
with  honor. 

Today  there  are  a  few  who  feel — and 
I  must  be  careful  with  my  words — that 
the  Vietnam  veteran  should  wear  his 
scars  as  a  badge  of  shame.  It  is  this  at- 
titude that  is  shameful.  Thankfully,  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  and  appreciation  to  those 
who  have  become  the  real  victims  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict.  Bullets  and 
shrapnel  do  not  differentiate  between  an 
unpopular  or  a  popular  cause;  death  is 
nonpartisan. 

The  organization  we  honor  here  today 
symbolizes  the  sacrifices  that  these  brave 
men  and  women  are  still  making  in  de- 
fense of  their  country. 

While  we  discuss  ideologies  and  accen- 
tuate our  differences,  I  remember,  as  do 
my  colleagues  and  others,  that  there  is 
yet  a  doughboy  of  World  War  I  who  still 
relives  the  horrors  of  Verdun  in  some 
seldom  visited  hospital  ward. 

While  we  propound  on  global  strat- 
egies, a  GI  still  storms  the  Normandy 
beaches  in  his  own  mind,  living  an  in- 
jured existence  within  an  institution. 

America  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the 
real  toll  of  war  Is  not  Its  economic  dis- 
ruptions and  its  personal  inconveniences. 
It  is  the  cumulative  agonies  of  the  men 
and  women  who  wage  It,  and  the  pain 
and  suffering  of  those  who  love  them. 

There  is  always  the  pain  and  suffer- 
ing for  those  back  home  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  families  of  those  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  forth  to  battle 
Those  of  us  who  are  untouched  by  these 
facts  cannot  fairly  judge  such  sacrifice. 
We  sometimes  are  not  the  best  judges 
of  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  fighting 
for  and  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

One  splendid  example  of  our  active 
and  constructive  DAV  chapters  in  West 
Virginia  is  Kanawha  Chapter  28. 

With  my  colleagues,  I  salute  those 
leaders  in  the  field,  wherever  they  are 
stationed,  such  as  Commander  Charles 
Casdorph  and  Adjutant  Everett  Rich- 
ardson, both  of  DAV  Kanawha  Chapter 
28.  Their  work  is  not  consumed  in  glori- 
fication of  the  past;  they  are  dedicated 
to  the  painful  present. 

I  note  for  the  record  the  current  ac- 
tivities of  Just  one  State  chapter,  headed 
by  Commander  Robert  Dunlap  and  Ad- 
jutant C.  W.  Schamp  of  Parkersburg. 
DAV  Chapter  No.  6  is  the  oldest  con- 


tinuing chapter  in  the  State.  It  was  or- 
ganized on  July  1. 1929,  by  the  late  Casey 
Jones  and  Roy  Hale,  Sr.,  who  is  still  a 
member  now  living  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
The  290  members  of  chapter  No.  6  con- 
centrate their  activities  at  the  Clarks- 
burg Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 
in  providing  food  baskets  for  needy  fam- 
ilies, in  providing  bus  fare  to  and  from 
VA  hospitals  where  veterans  wish  to  be 
greeted  by  friends,  neighbors,  and  fam- 
ilies. 

They  promote  a  letter  campaign  for 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  servlcemoi 
in  Vietnam.  This  is  not  a  chapter  in 
which  men  sit  and  talk  about  the  past. 
In  this  DAV  Chapter  No.  6  the  members 
also  participate  in  all  veterans  events 
such  as  parades,  and  at  present  are  form- 
ing a  firing  squad  so  they  may  more  ap- 
propriately take  part  in  the  exercises 
when,  at  the  graveside,  their  comrade  is 
given  to  the  earth.  But  most  of  all  they 
are  providing  a  very  strong  service  pro- 
gram for  all  veterans  and  their  families. 

These  unheralded  labors  on  behalf  of 
veterans  after  the  batUes  have  ended, 
after  the  headlines  have  faded,  are  a 
tribute  to  the  leaders  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  This  is  a  tribute 
which  I  express  very  genuinely  to  such  a 
group  or  groups  in  West  Virginia  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  They  have 
not  forgotten  that  the  cost  of  war  does 
not  cease  when  the  shooting  stops. 

I  read  again  just  last  night,  and  In- 
corporated in  my  remarks,  Kipling's 
famous  poem  about  the  British  Tommy 
which  tells  us  much  about  the  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  public  In  times  of  relative 
peace  and  affluence.  Especially  apt  is  the 
final  paragraph,  which  goes: 

For  It's  Tommy  this,  and  Tommy  that,  and 
chuck  him  out,  the  brute! 

But  it's  savlcw  of  "is  country  when  the  guns 
begin  to  shoot; 

An'  It's  Tommy  this.  Tommy  that,  an'  any- 
thing you  please; 

And  Tommy  ain't  a  blooming  fool — you  bet 
that  Tommy  sees. 

All  over  America  there  are  men  by 
other  names  who  have  imderstood  and 
done  their  duty  and  their  obligation,  and 
the  DAV  has  never  failed  these  men  who 
have  gone  forth. 

I  am  gratified  to  join  in  the  expression 
that  has  been  given  by  my  colleagues  on 
this  commemorative  occasion. 

THB   DAV's   ITBST    SO    TIASS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  an  organization 
which  has  distinguished  itself  in  charac- 
ter, steadfast  devotion  to  founding  prin- 
ciple, and  achievement  of  Its  hljrhest 
goals.  The  Disabled  American  Veterans  is 
marking  its  50th  anniversary,  and  it  is 
with  considerable  pride  that  we  join  in 
expressing  our  individual  feelings  and 
those  of  our  constituents  of  this  great 
occasion. 

Speaking  personally,  as  a  member  of 
the  DAV,  I  know  firsthand  what  this 
organization  means  to  the  lives  of  the 
Individuals  and  families  who  have  been 
stricken  with  wartime  disabilities.  Speak- 
ing as  one  who  has  served  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  I  know  what  a  diligent  and 
tireless  job  the  DAV  does  In  Washington 
as  the  watchdog  and  advocate  of  the 
rights  and  benefits  due  to  all  disabled 
veterans. 
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Since  its  founding  on  Christmas  Day, 
1919,  the  DAV  has  faithfully  served  the 
veterans  of  every  war  which  involved 
American  Armed  Forces,  from  the  Great 
War  to  the  present  Southeast  Asian  con- 
flict. Every  time  the  call  of  duty  has  been 
answered  and  freedom's  price  paid  by 
American  servicemen.  The  DAV  has  come 
forward  to  provide  assistance  and  a  vital 
voice  in  national  affairs  on  behalf  of 
the  disabled,  their  widows,  orphans,  and 
dependents. 

From  a  modest  membership  of  17.486 
In  1922  the  DAV  has  grown  to  more  than 
340,000  strong.  This  growth  in  itself  is 
powerful  testimony  to  the  effectiveness, 
purposes,  and  high  ideals  of  its  member- 
ship, for  no  group  could  hope  to  retain 
and  build  the  support  of  so  many  mem- 
bers if  it  did  not  have  a  solid  record  of 
accomplishment  and  achievement. 

The  record  includes  sponsorship  and 
endorsement  of  most  of  the  legislation 
which  has  benefited  disabled  veterans. 
It  includes  the  handling  of  nearly  4  mil- 
lion disabled  veterans'  claims  through 
its  professional  national  service  oflBcers. 
In  1969  alone  these  claims  amounted  to 
more  than  $186  milhon.  The  DAV's  rec- 
ord is  fxirther  enhanced  each  year  by 
its  representation  of  more  than  200.000 
veterans,  widows,  and  orphans.  And  in 
addition  to  its  service  activities  the  DAV 
is  actively  Involved  in  civic,  community, 
and  patriotic  endeavors  wherever  its 
members  are  found. 

As  its  record  indicates,  the  major 
fiinction  of  the  DAV  is  service,  and  over 
the  years  its  national  service  program 
has  become  one  of  the  best  organized 
and  most  effective  action  tools  of  any 
organization  in  any  field.  Because  much 
of  this  daily  work  is  unpublicized  and 
unheralded.  I  feel  it  would  be  especially 
appropriate  for  the  pubUc  to  be  in- 
formed of  its  fimctions  and  role  in  the 
DAV's  total  effort.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  national  service  programs  and 
operations  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrkll).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  m  follows : 

DISABIXD   Amibican   Vetkrans    Natiokal 
SzKviCE  Program 

The  Program  Is  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Service  Director,  who  Is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  National  Commander.  The 
National  Service  Headquarters'  staff,  located 
at  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006,  consists  of  the  National 
Service  Director,  the  Deputy  National  Serv- 
ice Director,  the  Associate  Deputy  National 
Service  Director,  and  the  National  Director  of 
Employment. 

Located  at  811  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20420,  is  the  staff  of  the 
National  Appeals  Office,  whose  duties  Include 
representation  of  all  designated  veterans  and 
their  dependents  in  appeals  to  the  Board  of 
Veterana  Appeals  of  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

There  are  presently  146  National  Service 
Officers  located  In  Veterans  Administration 
B«gional  Offices  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  National  Service  Officers  are  as- 
sisted by  Department  Service  Officers  of  the 
47  DAV  Departments  and  the  Chapter  Serv- 
ice Officers  of  the  local  Chapters  which  now 
number  more  than  1,900. 


The  basic  function  of  the  National  Service 
Program  is  to  assist  disabled  veterans,  their 
dependents,  widows,  and  orphans  in  obtain- 
ing all  benefits  to  which  they  have  legal  en- 
titlement. These  Include,  but  are  not  re- 
stricted to,  VeteranB  AdoUnlstratlon  dls- 
',  Jility  compensation  and  pension,  death  In- 
demnity compensation  ( DIC ) ,  death  pension, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  education,  hos- 
pitalization and  out-patient  treatment.  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance,  assistance  in 
housing  and  employment,  and  disability  in- 
surance benefits  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

With  the  increased  number  of  Vietnam 
casualties,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  rep- 
resenting disabled  servicemen  in  all  mili- 
tary and  naval  hospitals  where  Physical 
Evaluation  Boards  are  held  to  Insure  that 
all  wounded,  or  otherwise  disabled,  service- 
men receive  all  benefits  to  which  they  are 
entitled  pursuant  to  Title  10.  United  States 
Code.  These  Include  disability  retirement,  or 
disability  severance  monetary  benefits,  plus 
hospitalization  and  outpatient  medical 
treatment  and  commissary  and  poet  ex- 
change privileges. 

In  addition  to  representation  before  Physi- 
cal Evaluation  Boards,  this  organization  also 
provides  counsel  before  all  the  Boards  for 
Correction  of  Military  Records  and  Discharge 
Review  Boards. 

A  typical  example  of  services  rendered  Is 
shown  by  the  following : 

Veteran  A  receives  multiple  gunshot 
wounds  while  engaged  in  combat  with  the 
enemy  In  Vietnam,  is  hospitalized  there  and 
medically  evacuated  to  the  United  States 
where  his  wounds  are  treated  in  a  service 
hospital  for  many  months.  For  one  reason 
or  another,  perhaps  because  of  the  fact  that 
his  enlistment  is  almost  completed,  he  Is 
released  to  duty  and  administratively  sepa- 
rated, rather  than  discharged  with  disa- 
bility retirement  benefits. 

Upon  return  to  his  home  town,  he  learns 
from  another  disabled  veteran  that  he  is 
entitled  to  many  benefits  from  both  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  branch  of 
service  from  which  he  was  separated.  Since 
there  is  a  DAV  Chapter  in  his  community, 
he  attends  the  next  Chapter  meeting  and 
discusses  his  problems  with  the  Chapter 
Service  Officer. 

The  Chapter  Service  Officer  then  obtains 
a  Power  of  Attorney  and  assists  him  in  filing 
a  claim  ( VA  Form  21-526)  for  disability  com- 
pensation with  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Additionally,  because  his  wound  resid- 
uals constitute  a  serious  occupational  im- 
pairment, VA  Form  1900  is  completed  for 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  Chapter  Service  Officer  forwards  the 
completed  forms  to  the  DAV  National  Service 
Officer,  who  is  accredited  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  prepare,  present,  and  prose- 
cute all  claims  for  benefits  concerning  those 
claimants  who  have  designated  the  DAV  as 
Power  of  Attorney.  The  National  Service  Of- 
ficer, himself  a  disabled  veteran,  is  well 
trained  in  the  legal  and  medical  aspects 
of  disability  and  rehabilitation  and  acts  as 
an  attorney  in  fact  for  the  claimant.  Since 
in  this  particular  case,  the  evidence  dis- 
closes possible  entitlement  to  disability  re- 
tirement from  the  service,  the  National  Serv- 
ice Officer  advises  veteran  A  to  complete  and 
submit  DD  Form  149,  Application  for  Cor- 
rection of  Military  Records,  designating  the 
DAV  as  counsel. 

When  all  the  evidence  has  been  obtained, 
the  veteran  is  represented  by  the  Associate 
Deputy  National  Service  Director,  who  takes 
all  necessary  action  to  insure  equitable  con- 
sideration of  the  request  for  disability  re- 
tirement. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  Na- 
tional Service  Officers  do  not  believe  that  a 
claim  has  been  properly  and  fairly  adjudi- 
cated. If  there  is  an  apparent  misapplication 
of  the  laws,  regulations.  p>oIicies,  or  disability 
rating  schedule  administered  by  the   Vet- 


erans Administration,  then  the  Natlonsi 
Service  Officer  prepares  a  brief  and  requests 
an  Administrative  Review.  A  staff  official  at 
National  Service  Headquarters  will  then  pre- 
sent the  claim  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Central  Office,  with  a  request  for  cor- 
rective action. 

In  those  cases  not  involving  misapplica- 
tion of  the  aforementioned  criteria,  but 
which  do  Involve  an  appeal  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs,  each  claimant  is 
represented  at  the  Regional  Office  level  by 
the  National  Service  Officer  and  at  the  Wash- 
ington level  by  the  National  Appeals  Officer. 
Both  the  National  Service  Officer  and  Na- 
tional Appeals  Officer  review  the  evidence  of 
record  and  then  prepare  an  appropriate  brief 
in  support  of  all  valid  claims.  This  proce- 
dure enables  all  claimants  designating  the 
DAV  as  Power  of  Attorney  to  receive  more 
than  adequate  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  their  claims. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  younger  disabled 
veterans  as  National  Service  Officers,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  instituted  a 
combination  academic  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  for  serious  disabled  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  These  young  veterans. 
including  8  double  amputees  recently  en- 
tered into  vocational  rehabilitation,  are 
trained  by  experienced  National  Service  Offi- 
cers In  various  locations 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  record  of 
the  DAV  Is  truly  impressive,  but  our  at- 
tention today  should  also  be  turned  to  the 
future,  because  the  DAV  has  a  highly  im- 
portant, a  crucial  role  to  play  in  our  so- 
ciety In  the  coming  years.  One  of  the 
great  tragedies  oi  our  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war  is  the  imprecedented  num- 
ber of  maimed  and  crippled  young  men 
it  is  returning  to  our  shores.  The  airborne 
ambulances  and  hospital  ships  are  being 
filled  with  solemn  reminders  both  of  the 
unusually  large  numbers  of  wounded 
which  the  booby  traps  and  mines  of  a 
guerrilla  war  produce  and  of  the  tremen- 
dous advances  in  battlefield  medicine 
that  are  saving  many  lives  which  would 
have  been  lost  in  earlier  wars.  Our  Na- 
tion is  faced  by  the  dual  factors  of  having 
more  war  injuries  and  disabilities  inflict- 
ed upon  our  fighting  men  and  at  the  same 
time  having  more  serious  battlefield  cas- 
ualties saved  and  brought  home  as  seri- 
ously disabled. 

The  challenge  to  America  is  clear.  We 
must  act  to  insure  that  these  men,  these 
heroes,  are  provided  the  utmost  care, 
counseling,  and  assistance  our  medical 
technological  and  governmental  systems 
can  provide.  Every  American  has  special 
obligations  to  insist  that  this  country 
meet  its  responsibilities  to  the  newly  dis- 
abled of  the  Vietnam  war.  But  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  a  special 
opportunity  to  insure  that  the  people's 
voice  is  heard  and  our  men's  cause  up- 
held. Knowing  the  DAV  as  I  do,  I  am 
confident  that  they  will  meet  this  chal- 
lenge with  the  courage,  energy,  and  suc- 
cess which  have  characterized  their  ef- 
forts for  the  past  half  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  It  a  signifi- 
cant privilege  to  have  the  opportimlty 
to  take  part  in  saluting  the  DAV.  Other 
Senators  and  Congressmen  will  add  their 
voices  today  in  a  profound  and  heartfelt 
demonstration  of  congressional  pride 
and  American  enthusiasm  in  the  DAV. 

Another  sincere  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  DAV  earlier  by  President  Nixon.  On 
May  6  of  last  year  his  message  was  sent 
to  then  National  Commander  Wayne  L. 
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Sherlbom  to  express  his  regard  for  the 
DAV  and  its  work.  It  reads  as  follows: 

As  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  ob- 
serve the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  or- 
ganization, your  grateful  fellow  citizens  join 
in  tribute  to  the  loyalty  and  courage  that 
have  marked  your  service  to  America. 

Our  Nation  is  stronger  and  our  heritage 
safer  because  of  your  determination.  And 
your  patriotism  is  an  example  to  all  of  us. 
By  your  sacrifices  you  have  Indeed  made  the 
five  decades  of  your  history  golden  years 
for  our  country.  Your  service  can  never  be 
forgotten  and  it  will  strengthen  and  inspire 
men  and  women  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  re- 
marks, but  I  could  not  close  without  tak- 
ing time  to  wish  National  Commander 
Cecil  W.  Stevenson,  Immediate  Past 
National  Commander  Raymond  P.  Neal, 
all  the  officers,  representatives,  and 
individual  members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  my  warmest  congrat- 
ulations for  their  outstanding  first  half- 
century  of  service  to  a  great  cause,  and 
best  wishes  for  continued  contribution 
to  their  country.  And  I  would  also  wish 
to  say  a  sincere  thanks  to  the  DAV  for 
what  it  has  meant  to  me. 

It  might  be  well  to  note,  in  closing, 
that  the  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  was  national 
chaplain  of  the  DAV  in  1950-51.  I  have 
worked  with  veterans'  organizations,  and 
I  believe  I  understand  veterans'  organi- 
zations and  the  great  contributions  they 
have  made.  I  personally  know  hundreds, 
and  probably  thousands,  of  disabled 
American  veterans  across  the  land,  and 
I  recognize  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
these  men  face — difficulties  that  some 
of  those  who  have  not  had  any  physical 
or  mental  defect  may  fall  to  appreciate. 

But  I  pay  personal  tribute  to  the  DAV 
because  of  their  dedicated  and  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  the  welfare  of  disabled 
veterans,  their  widows  and  orphans.  I 
know  of  no  greater  organization  than 
the  DAV.  I  am  very  proud  and  pleased 
to  be  a  part  of  it,  to  be  a  member  of  it, 
and  to  be  here  today,  praising  this  great 
organization. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
appropriate,  that  the  Senate  honor  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  in  observ- 
ance of  their  half-century  record  of 
achievements  for  disabled  veterans,  their 
widows  and  children. 

I  know  of  no  veterans'  organization, 
which  has  dedicated  itself  so  totally, 
to  obtaining  the  help,  which  these  vet- 
erans have  earned,  by  their  services  and 
sacrifices. 

Federal  expenditures  for  veterans' 
benefits,  should  in  no  way  be  considered 
either  welfare  or  subsidies.  These  bene- 
fits are  a  direct  responsibility,  of  om- 
country's  participation  in  wars,  and  this 
country  has  both  a  moral  and  legal  ob- 
ligation, to  those  who  fight  our  wars. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  in  tribute 
to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
would  not  be  complete,  without  recount- 
ing the  contributions  made  to  this  or- 
ganization, and  his  country  by  the  \&j^ 
Francis  Beaton  of  North  Dakota,  who 
was  national  commander  of  the  DAV 
in  1967  and  1968. 

Commander  Beaton,  a  very  close  and 


good  friend  of  mine,  passed  away  in  1969, 
shortly  after  he  had  addressed  a  State 
DAV  convention,  in  Fresno,  Calif.  I  never 
knew  a  more  dedicated  American.  I  was 
privileged  to  work  closely  with  him  on 
legislation,  helping  not  only  veterans,  but 
many  others.  He  was  one  who  devoted 
most  of  his  lifetime,  to  helping  his  fellow 
veterans  and  Americans  everywhere. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  of 
my  State  number  about  2,200,  making 
the  North  Dakota  DAV,  one  of  the  largest 
chapters  in  the  coimtry.  They  first  be- 
came active  in  North  Dakota  in  1921,  and 
have  compiled  a  tremendous  record  of 
achievement  in  behalf  of  their  members 
ever  since.  Our  present  State  command- 
er, Mr.  Robert  Hannah  of  Grand  Forks, 
is  carrying  on  the  fine  tradition  of  the 
DAV. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  saluting 
this  organization,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  golden  anniversary.  I  know  they 
will  continue  to  be  effective,  in  not  only 
working  for  their  members,  to  whom  this 
country  is  deeply  obligated,  but  in  their 
many  other  patriotic  and  civic  activities. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  suggestion  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
and  having  cleared  the  request  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  who  is  to  be  recognized 
under  the  previous  order  immediately 
following  the  colloquy,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  to  be  allotted  to 
this  colloquy  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  minutes,  without  prejudice  to 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  time  for  further  colloquy,  with  the 
consent  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas,  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston). 

Mr.  DOLE.  To  be  followed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tnini- 
mond). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  beUeve  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  also  wanted  to  be  rec- 
ognized thereafter.  Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Last  summer,  in  July,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  address  the  national  convention 
of  the  DAV  on  the  eve  of  that  organi- 
zation's 50th  anniversary  year.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  join  in  this  discussion 
today  of  the  DAV,  of  their  great  serv- 
ices to  their  Nation,  and  of  our  impaid 
debt  to  them. 

Last  year,  in  my  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Veterans  Subcommittee  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  engaged,  with  that  committee,  in  a 
study  of  medical  care  for  veterans,  and 
the  state  of  that  medical  care  in  our  Na- 
tion at  the  present  time.  The  DAV  was 
tremendously  helpful  in  that  investiga- 
tion. They  rendered  very  helpful  testi- 
mony, and  helped  us  unearth  many, 
many  facts.  They  worked  very  closely 
with  our  committee. 

The  end  result  of  that  investigation, 
unhappily,  was  to  reveal  that  we  are  not 
giving  to  members  of  the  DAV  and  to 


other  wounded,  ill,  and  sick  veterans  the 
medical  care  that  we  owe  them.  We  were 
not  giving  them  that  care  at  that  time, 
and  despite  the  Investigation  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  some  additional  f  imds,  we 
are  still  not  giving  them  that  care.  We 
still  have  a  task  left  undone,  and  I  know 
that  the  DAV  will  do  all  within  its  power 
to  help  see  to  it  that  we  in  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  administration,  overcome 
whatever  obstacles  stand  in  the  path  of 
giving  to  vetertuis  the  first-class  medi- 
cal care  that  they  must  have. 

It  seems  totally  imacceptable  that  vet- 
erans, who  make  the  great  sacrifices  that 
they  are  called  up>on  to  make,  many  of 
whom  return  to  our  country  very  badly 
disabled,  surviving  in  this  war  because  of 
the  medical  care  that  they  get  on  the 
battlefield  wounds  they  would  not  have 
survived  in  other  wars,  then  find  that 
we  give  them,  in  many  cases,  not  first- 
class,  not  second-class,  but  third-class 
medical  care,  without  enough  doctors, 
without  enough  psychiatrists,  without 
enough  nurses,  without  enough  techni- 
cians, and  without  enough  equipment  to 
see  to  it  that  they  have  all  the  care  we 
owe  them. 

This  is  a  battle  that  is  not  yet  won.  It 
is  a  battle  that,  as  a  member  of  the  new 
Veterans  Committee  of  the  Senate  imder 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  I  am  determined, 
with  him  and  the  other  members,  to  win. 
We  are  determined  to  see  to  it  that  we 
learn  all  the  facts  and  do  all  possible  to 
remedy  the  present  sad  situation.  I  know 
that  the  DAV,  with  its  great  record  of 
serving  the  needs  of  veterans  and  of  our 
country,  will  join  in  this  effort  imtil  the 
effort  is  completed.  I  thank  them  for  all 
I  know  they  will  do  in  the  struggle  which 
we  will  launch  very  soon  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  50 
years  ago,  following  World  War  I,  a 
group  of  men  saw  the  need  for  an  orga- 
nization to  meet  the  problems  faced  by 
disabled  war  veterans  and  their  families. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  these  vi- 
sionary leaders,  there  came  into  being  an 
organization  known  as  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  which  this  year  is 
observing  its  golden  anniversary. 

The  National  Government  has  prop- 
erly recognized  this  celebration  by  issu- 
ing a  commemorative  DAV  6-cent  postage 
stamp.  The  current  national  commander, 
Cecil  W.  Stevenson,  of  Jonesboro,  Ark., 
is  here  in  Washington  and  in  the  Capitol 
today  as  DAV  Day  in  Congress  Is  ob- 
served, and  we  are  delighted  to  have  him 
and  aU  of  the  DAV  members  from  all 
over  the  Nation  who  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington on  this  occasion.  I  am  proud  of 
the  South  Carolina  members  of  the  DAV 
who  are  here  today.  No  other  organiza- 
tion in  my  State  has  finer  citizens  as 
members  than  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Those  men  representing  the  South 
Carolina  DAV  in  the  Senate  gallery  to- 
day are  some  of  my  State's  most  promi- 
nent citizens.  The  South  Carolina  dele- 
gation is  headed  by  George  J.  Mitchell, 
of  Columbia,  present  State  DAV  com- 
mander of   the   department  of   South 
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Carolina.  Others  in  this  high  ranking 
delegation  here  today  include:  Stewart 
"Bill"  Jackson  of  Oafiton,  B.C..  past  State 
commander;  Paul  H.  Greer  of  Greer,  S.C., 
past  State  commander  and  presently  the 
national  commander's  aide;  David  Mc- 
Whorter  of  Goose  Creek,  State  Junior 
vice  commander;  and  Daryle  Lynn  of 
Greer,  S.C,  State  junior  vice  commander. 

Incidentally,  our  able  Senate  Chaplain, 
Dr.  Elson,  was  national  chaplain  of  this 
splendid  organization  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  this  group  was  founded 
on  the  principle  that  the  Nation  has  a 
duty  to  those  men  and  women  who  be- 
came disabled  as  a  result  of  service  to 
their  country.  In  carrying  out  this  duty, 
the  DAV  has  centered  its  efforts  in  ad- 
vancing the  following  four  goals: 

First.  The  best  possible  medical  care 
for  those  veterans  suffering  disabilities 
incurred,  increased,  or  aggravated  by 
military  service. 

Second.  Training  and  education  de- 
signed to  enable  disabled  veterans  to  lead 
as  normal  and  as  productive  a  life  as 
possible. 

Third.  The  provision  of  necessary 
compensation  according  to  the  degree  of 
disability  suffered  as  a  result  of  military 
service. 

Fourth.  Adequate  compensation  to  the 
widows,  minor  children,  or  dependent 
parents  of  disabled  veterans  who  die  as  a 
result  of  service-incurred  disability. 

As  the  Nation  observes  the  50th  year 
of  service  by  the  DAV,  it  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  dramatic  gains  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  program  in  the  past 
few  years.  Since  1962,  the  DAV  has  been 
fortimate  in  having  as  its  national  adju- 
tant, Denvel  D.  Adams.  He  has  worked 
closely  with  Charles  L.  Huber,  national 
director  of  legislation,  here  in  Washing- 
ton as  they  deal  with  Congress  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  fulfilling  the 
needs  of  their  membership.  The  direct 
assistance  to  the  disabled  veteran  is  ren- 
dered by  146  national  service  oflBcers  lo- 
cated at  VA  regional  offices  throughout 
the  country.  Leader  of  this  vital  effort  is 
John  Keller,  national  service  director. 

Mr.  President,  the  extent  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  DAV  is  revealed  in 
the  latest  accounting  of  the  activities  of 
this  group's  service  officers.  During  1969, 
service  officers  of  the  DAV  reviewed  220,- 
358  cases  Involving  disabled  veterans  and 
participated  in  108,507  rating  board  ap- 
pearances. These  efforts  resulted  in  the 
award  of  $186,434,275  in  payments  for 
our  disabled  veterans. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and  a  life 
member  of  the  DAV — of  which  member- 
ship I  am  extremely  proud — I  feel  a  spe- 
cial kinship  to  the  members  and  leaders 
of  this  organization.  This  relationship 
should  become  even  closer  as  I  carry  out 
my  duties  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  newly  created  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

It  is  an  honor  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues here  In  the  Senate  today  in  rec- 
ognizing all  the  men  and  women  who  are 
members  of  the  DAV.  The  succinct  de- 
scription of  these  citizens  by  the  late 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  best  sum- 
marize my  feelings.  He  said: 

Membership  In  no  group  in  the  world  car- 
ries greater  honor  than  In  the  Dlaable<l  Amer- 
ican Veterans. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

OUTSTANDING    AMEXICAN8    IN    WAK    AND    IN 
PEACE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  respect  that  we  observe  ii.  the  Sen- 
ate today  the  50  years  of  service  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

I  know  of  no  better  example  of  the 
ability  and  the  service  of  a  disabled 
American  veteran  to  his  country  than  in 
the  case  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league made  great  contribution  to  the 
country  and  to  his  State  of  Kansas  as  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  for  several 
terms,  and  now  he  is  giving  to  the  coun- 
try his  great  talents  and  his  great  abil- 
ity as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

America's  war  disabled,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, have  a  record  as  outstanding  citi- 
zens— both  in  the  uniform  of  our  coun- 
try on  the  battlefields,  and  as  useful 
citizens  when  the  Nation  has  returned  to 
peace.  Disabled  American  veterans  have 
been  instrtxmental  in  proving  to  all  peo- 
ple that  there  is  great  value  in  hiring 
the  handicapped. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  Nation  owes 
much  to  our  disabled  veterans.  I  do  not 
believe  that  public  support  of  disabled 
veterans  is  a  welfare  program.  This  sup- 
port is  a  cost  of  war,  and  it  must  be  paid 
and  will  be  paid  just  as  are  expenditures 
for  military  equipment  and  training.  I 
believe  that  this  Nation  must  support 
its  disabled  veterans;  it  has  a  continuing 
responsibility  to  support  them,  and  to 
support  their  families. 

It  is  fitting  that  our  observances  here 
today  have  been  entitled:  "A  Tribute  to 
Quiet  Courage."  In  my  experience,  I  have 
found  that  disabled  veterans  are  among 
the  last  to  complain. 

Attention  to  the  needs  of  disabled  vet- 
erans is  crucial  at  this  time.  Medical 
evacuation  procedures  in  the  current 
war  in  Indochina  have  been  improved 
greatly  over  ihe  procedures  used  in  past 
wars.  Many  of  the  wounded  men  who  are 
successfully  evacuated  by  helicopter  and 
given  continuation  of  life  through  speedy 
arrival  to  operating  facilities  and  ad- 
vanced surgical  techniques,  would  have 
died  with  similar  wounds  in  World  War 
n,  or  even  the  Korean  war.  We  are  most 
thankful  that  many  more  of  our  valiant 
men  who  serve  this  Nation  so  well  are 
able  to  continue  to  live.  But  we  must  not 
fail  to  be  aware  of  our  increased  respon- 
sibilities to  these  men  and  to  their  fami- 
lies. Quite  a  few  of  those  whose  wounds 
would  have  killed  them  In  previous  wars 
will  now  survive,  but  they  will  have  dis- 
abilities. 

I  know  that  most  of  these  brave  men 
will  overcome  these  disabilities,  as  have 
the  disabled  veterans  of  the  past  wars, 
but  they  deserve  the  help  of  aU  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Panwtn  had 
hoped  to  participate  in  today's  program, 
but  he  Is  necessarily  absent.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  prepared  a  brief 
statement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Fannin  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Statement  or  Senator  Fannin 

No  men  are  more  precious  to  our  Nation 
than  those  men  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
to  keep  America  free.  We  owe  a  special  debt 
to  those  who  have  suffered  serious  disabilities 
while  fighting  our  enemies. 

During  the  past  half  century  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization  has  devoted 
Itself  to  helping  these  former  servicemen. 

In  Arizona,  the  DAV  provided  15.000  hours 
of  volunteer  service  In  Veterans  Admlnlstra- 
tlon  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  In  1970. 

The  DAV  has  promoted  good  citizenship 
among  young  people  through  Its  Youth  of 
the  Month  program  and  through  sponsor- 
ship of  Boy  Scout  troc^s  for  handicapped 
youngsters. 

It  has  performed  a  number  of  services  for 
ex-servicemen,  Including  participating  on  the 
"Job  for  Veterans  Campaign." 

And  the  DAV  also  Is  one  of  the  strong 
supporters  of  the  drive  to  win  humane 
treatment  for  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
In  North  Vietnam. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  Join  today  with  my 
colleagues  In  saluting  the  good  work  done  by 
the  DAV  during  these  past  50  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah. 

DAV    DAT    IN    CONGRESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  Join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  America's  disabled  ex- 
flghting  men. 

In  Utah,  the  letters  "DAV"  mean  not 
only  Disabled  American  Veterans  but 
also  "dedication  and  valor."  Let  me  cite 
an  example  of  why  this  Is  so. 

Stdt  Lake  City  boa.sts  the  fifth  largest 
DAV  chapter  in  the  world.  This  is  the 
James  R.  Thomas.  Jr..  Chapter  with  over 
1.800  members.  Its  commander  is  Don- 
ald R.  Murray.  Under  his  leadership  this 
chapter  has  reached  an  alltime  high  in 
membership.  Serving  as  his  executive 
committee  are  Ralph  Albiston,  Sr..  vice 
commander;  Vito  Abbato,  Jr..  vice  com- 
mander; Terrel  T.  Jackson,  treasurer; 
Ben  Strohm,  chaplain;  Bibian  Rendon, 
past  commander:  and  George  L.  Carey 
as  the  chapter  adjutant. 

This  DAV  chapter  Is  sponsoring  two 
Scout  troops  of  handicapped  boys— a 
total  of  21  growing  boys,  who,  heretofore, 
have  been  forced  to  watch  from  a  dis- 
tance as  the  other,  more  fortimate  boys 
their  age  romped  and  worked  in  the 
great  Scouting  program.  These  are  boys 
to  whom  the  DAV  has  brought  hope— 
and  pride — and  self-respect.  Perhaps 
they  cannot  get  around  like  the  other 
youngsters — but  now  they  are  Scouts— 
and  they  are  fiercely  proud  of  It. 

The  James  R.  Thomas.  Jr.,  Chapter 
also  supports  wholeheartedly  the  State 
program  entitled  "My  Favorite  Charity," 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  DAV's  fund- 
raising  project.  "The  Veterans'  Thrift 
Stores."  Every  Easter,  money  raised  by 
this  project  is  presented  to  needy  chari- 
ties— most  of  which  Involve  care  of 
handicapped  children.  Though  this  pro- 
gram has  only  been  In  effect  for  the  past 
6  years,  over  $60,000  has  been  paid  to 
these  recognized  charities. 

Chapter  Adjutant  George  L.  Carey 
serves  only  part  time ;  his  working  days — 
and  many  nights — are  devoted  to  his 
duties  as  DAV  national  service  officer.  In 
this  posiiton  he  represents  Utah's  dis- 
abled vetersms  and  their  widows.  Last 
year  alone,  he  presented  more  than  1.100 
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claims  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  won  almost  $2  million  in  benefits — 
at  no  cost  to  those  who  were  so  repre- 
sented. 

This  is  the  story  of  just  one  DAV  chap- 
ter in  the  State  of  Utath.  I  am  proud  of 
their  accomplishments. 

Their  story  has  been  duplicated  again 
and  again  out  across  the  country  in  the 
last  50  years,  as  the  Ertsabled  American 
Veterans  have  served  America's  war  dis- 
abled and  the  commimities  in  which  they 
are  located.  It  is  a  privilege  to  Join  in 
hailing  this  valiant  organization  today, 
on  its  very  significant  anniversary  year. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with  a 
distinct  feeling  of  pride  and  gratitude 
that  I  rise  today  to  commemorate  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  foimding  of 
the  EMsabled  American  Veterans.  It  is  a 
distinct  privilege  for  me  because  it  was  In 
my  hometown  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  that 
the  DAV  was  founded  some  50  years  ago. 
Piulhermore,  the  first  national  presi- 
dent of  the  DAV  was  the  late  Judge 
Robert  S.  Marx,  one  of  Cincinnati's  more 
prominent  citizens.  We  are  very  pleased 
that  the  DAV  has  chosen  to  keep  its 
national  headquarters  in  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  area. 

More  than  local  pride,  however,  which 
prompts  me  to  rise  today  to  pay  tribute 
to  this  fine  organization  and  the  men  it 
represents.  The  DAV  was  founded  by  a 
group  of  disabled  veterans  to  provide 
services  for  those  fellow  veterans  who 
had  become  disabled  as  a  result  of  their 
service.  Not  only  did  the  group  become 
a  source  of  sissistance  to  the  veterans 
themselves,  but  it  also  provided  needed 
aid  for  the  dependents  and  widows  of 
such  veterans. 

Throughout  the  years  the  DAV  has 
continued  in  the  finest  of  American 
traditions.  They  have  been  active  in 
volunteer  work,  they  have  instituted 
scholarship  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
disabled  veterans'  children,  and  they 
have  handled  millions  of  cases  which 
have  obtained  over  $1,600  million  In 
benefits  for  the  disabled  veterans,  and 
their  d^jendents. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  cover  all  of 
the  many  services  which  the  DAV  pro- 
vides, but  rather  to  highlight  their  more 
prominent  activities.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Disabled  Americsm  Vet- 
erans for  their  first  50  years  of  existence. 
We  are  a  better  country  because  of  their 
presence.  We  must  never  forget  those  it 
cares  for. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
have  the  honor  of  joining  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  an  orgtmlzatlon 
which  has  imf  alteringly  served  America's 
most  cherished  veterans.  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  for  50  years  dedi- 
cated its  energies  to  the  premise  that  this 
Nation's  first  responsibility  to  its  veteran 
population  Is  the  rehabilitation  of  its 
wartime  disabled  and  the  assurance  of 
■ecurity  for  their  dependents. 

■Rie  DAV  was  created  and  is  operated 
by  disabled  veterans  possessing  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  facing  their 
comrades.  It  provides  service  to  disabled 


veterans  by  disabled  veterans.  It  exempli- 
fies the  best  of  man's  potential  humanity 
toward  his  fellow  man. 

Current  DAV  programs  range  from 
seeking  enactment  of  veteran -oriented 
legislation  to  initiation  of  a  letter-writing 
campaign  to  convey  the  views  of 
20,000.000  average  Americans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  regarding  the 
prisoner  of  war  situation. 

I  am  sure  every  one  of  my  99  Senate 
colleagues  has  at  one  time  or  another 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  DAV 
as  its  seeks  support  of  legislation  aimed 
at  alleviating  the  suffering  and  the 
anguish  inherent  in  the  life  of  a  war- 
disabled  veteran. 

Early  this  year  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  named  chairman  of  the  new  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  As  I 
more  fully  enter  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee, I  am  made  increasingly  aware  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  of  the  DAV.  I 
look  forward  to  a  continual  exchange  of 
ideas  with  this  group  at>  the  committee 
tackles  problems  we  all  seek  to  resolve. 

In  its  50  years  the  DAV  has  adhered 
to  its  original  concept — that  of  helping 
America's  wartime  service-connected  dis- 
abled veteran  find  t.  functioning  place  in 
civiUan  life — to  assure  that  he  and  his 
family  have  confidence  to  face  the  future 
by  knowing  that  his  special  medical,  re- 
habilitation and  employment  needs  will 
be  met. 

As  the  DAV  enters  a  sixth  decade  of 
service  to  veterans  of  all  wars,  I  consider 
it  my  privilege  to  occupy  a  position  which 
will  afford  me  the  opportunity  to  share  in 
this  organization's  work. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuckey  (Mr.  Cooper). 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
appropriate  thing  we  do  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. Unfortunately,  these  are  days 
when  military  service  is  not  honored  as 
It  should  be.  Whatever  the  views  of  some 
people  may  be  about  the  present  war,  the 
men  and  women  of  the  services  are  those 
who  accepted  their  duty  to  serve  their 
country  willingly,  with  devotion,  and 
with  courage.  They  deserve  the  apprecia- 
tion of  all  American  people,  and  not 
opprobrium. 

Dearest  of  all  to  us  are  those  who  fall 
in  battle  and  those  who  are  disabled  by 
wounds,  accidents,  or  illness.  They  bear 
the  badge,  and  will  bear  It  always,  of 
their  service,  their  loyalty,  and  their 
courage.  Among  them  are  the  members  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  whom 
we  honor  today. 

One  of  the  most  touching  marks  of  the 
DAV's  service  Is  their  unselfish  concern 
for  their  fellow  veterans,  their  widows 
and  dependents,  and  their  insistence  that 
they  be  provided  adequate  compensation, 
rehabilitation,  hospital  and  medical  care. 

Congress  and  the  country  must  never 
forget  to  do  these  things. 

We  must  never  forget  our  veterans. 

We  must  never  forget,  as  Lincoln 
adjured  us  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
"to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Shield  now  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Vlrgiiila  (Mr.  Btsb)  . 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
for  arranging  to  set  aside  this  time  for 
such  a  colloquy  and,  thus,  to  allow  their 
colleagues  to  participate  in  this  discus- 
sion with  respect  to  the  great  service 
which  has  been  contributed  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  to  the  veterans 
of  many  of  the  wars  in  which  America 
has  participated. 

Mr.  President,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  was  foimded  50  years  ago  to 
fill  a  very  real  need  in  our  society — 
namely,  to  care  for  those  Americans  who 
fought  for  their  country,  and  returned 
from  the  wars  with  lifelong  scars  as 
reminders  of  their  service. 

Today,  as  we  salute  DAV  on  its  golden 
anniversary,  we  can  point  with  pride  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  organization 
has  carried  out  its  mission  of  caring  for 
our  Nation's  wartime  woimded  and  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  origin  of  the 
DAV  dates  back  further  than  50  years — 
back  to  1919.  in  fact,  when  Judge  Robert 
Marx  of  Cincinnati  hosted  a  Christmas 
Day  gathering  for  a  small  group  of  dis- 
abled veterans.  Another  meeting  followed 
in  March  of  1920,  and,  shortly  after  that 
second  meeting,  the  organization  was 
officially  formed. 

The  DAV  now  has  300,000  members, 
representing  all  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  AustraUa,  the 
Philippines,  and  a  number  of  foreign 
countries.  Yet,  it  provides  the  same  per- 
sonal care  and  attention  to  these  300,000 
as  it  did  for  the  small  group  that  formed 
the  DAV  more  than  50  years  ago. 

Since  1920,  the  DAV  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  legislation  that  has  provided 
needed  benefits  for  America's  deserving 
veterans;  it  has  been  in  the  forefront  in 
establishing  vocational  training  pro- 
grams for  those  men  who  returned  from 
war  with  permanent  disabilities;  and  it 
has  been  in  the  forefront  in  providing 
personal  services  that  msike  readjust- 
ment easier  for  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  the  war  in  Indochina, 
which  has  dealt  crippling  disabilities  to 
so  many  of  our  Nation's  fljiest  young 
men,  has  once  again  turned  the  spot- 
light on  the  excellent  work  being  done 
by  the  DAV.  Over  25,000  of  its  members 
were  disabled  either  in  Korea  or  Vietnam. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  the  DAV  on  its  golden  anniver- 
sary; and  to  Join  in  the  colloquy  not  only 
to  salute  the  DAV  but  also  to  thank  the 
organization  for  the  Job  it  has  done  over 
the  past  half  century  in  representing  and 
assisting  the  fighting  men  disabled  in 
America's  wars. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin)  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
saluting  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Those  who  were  disabled  in  the  service 
of  our  country  deserve  a  daily  expres- 
sion of  thanks  from  all  Americans.  But 
evoking  thanks  and  praise  for  its  mem- 
bers is  not  the  goal  of  the  DAV.  Instead 
of  complaining  about  their  hardships 
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and  disabilities,  the  members  of  the  DAV 
devote  their  time  and  energy  to  the  effort 
to  help  their  comrades  and  the  Nation. 

This  organization  was  oCBcially 
founded  in  May  1920  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  DAV  held  its  first  national  conven- 
tion a  year  later  in  Detroit.  Mich. 

Its  first  national  commander.  Judge 
Robert  S.  Marx,  led  1,000  delegates 
through  the  rainy  streets  of  the  boom- 
ing motor  city  in  what  may  have  been  the 
city's  most  memorable  parade. 

Detroit  and  Michigan  residents 
watched  while  many  a  lame  and  shat- 
tered body  marched  proudly  down  the 
street.  More  than  1,000  disabled  men  of 
the  DAV  paraded  that  day  as  an  or- 
ganization of  strength — formed  to  help 
the  many  others  who  could  not  march 
in  that  pvarade. 

It  was  then  that  America  first  took 
notice  of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans. Since  then  the  DAV  has  made  coimt- 
less  contributions  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  Michigan  members  of 
the  DAV  have  played  vital  roles  in  the 
development  and  growth  of  this  great 
organization.  Three  Michigan  men  have 
served  the  organization  as  national 
commander. 

The  late  Vincent  E.  Schoeck  of  Detroit 
served  as  national  commander  in  1940. 
Beniface  R.  Maile  of  Grosse  Point  was 
national  commander  in  1950,  and  Doug- 
las H.  McGarrity  of  Allen  Park  served 
in  that  high  post  in  1963. 

It  is  most  appropriate,  Mr.  President, 
as  the  DAV  observes  its  50th  anniversary 
that  it  plans  to  return  to  Michigan  for 
its  national  convention.  This  year  the 
convention  will  be  in  Detroit,  as  was 
the  first  convention  in  1921. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  people  of  my 
State  when  I  welcome  the  DAV  back 
to  Detroit  and  to  Michigan  in  this,  its 
50th  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
3ield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  DAV  In  Its  golden  jubilee  year.  No 
finer  group  of  men  exists  and  none  Is 
more  worthy  of  our  deep  respect  and 
admiration. 

Throughout  the  life  of  our  Republic 
there  have  been  citizens  who  were  ready 
and  able  to  stand  In  defense  of  their 
country  and  the  free  world  In  time  of 
war.  Their  courage  and  determination, 
along  with  their  sacrifice,  have  provided 
a  strong  and  lasting  thread  in  the  fabric 
of  Ameircan  patriotism. 

In  the  front  ranks  of  this  formation  of 
dedicated  Americans  stand  the  proud 
men  of  the  DAV.  It  is  sobering  Indeed 
to  recall  that  peace  has  sdways  been  at- 
tained at  a  cost;  with  that  in  mind,  our 
continuing  gratitude  to  our  disabled 
veterans  and  our  obligation  to  them  and 
their  families  inspire  us  to  work  harder 
for  a  Just  and  durable  peace  In  the  light 
of  what  they  have  given  and  what  they 
have  done. 

To  all  DAV  members  across  the  coun- 
try, including  our  8.000  in  Missouri,  I 
extend  my  deep  thanks  for  your  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  peace;  and  to  your 
organization  I  offer  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  50  years  of  dedicated  service. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 


tors from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock)  are  unavoidably  absent.  I 
would  like  at  this  time  to  read  the  state- 
ments of  Senator  Baker  and  Senator 
Brock  : 

Mr.  Bakek.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  In  their  tribute  to 
the  many  brave  American  men  disabled  In 
the  defense  ol  our  country. 

All  war  Is  a  tragic  breakdown  of  human 
reason.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this 
nation  to  avoid  war  wherever  possible.  But  on 
those  occasions  where  defense  of  democracy 
and  freedom  made  armed  combat  a  neces- 
sity, no  soldier  in  the  history  of  warfare  has 
exceeded  the  American  In  courage  and 
devotion. 

Many  have  paid  the  highest  price  In  war: 
they  have  laid  down  their  lives.  But  many 
thousands  of  others  have  returned  home  with 
parts  of  their  bodies  shattered  In  the  de- 
fense of  their  country.  The  debt  that  the 
American  people  owes  these  men  Is  limitless. 

Several  disabled  veterans  from  my  state 
of  Tennessee — the  Volunteer  State — are  In 
the  gallery  today.  I  am  particularly  proud  to 
have  them  here,  and  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senator  Dole  and  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  for  their  sponsorship  of 
this  fitting  tribute. 

Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  voicing  my  ad- 
miration for  the  members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  this  their  Golden 
Anniversary. 

For  it  was  men  like  these,  and  their  fallen 
buddies  who  did  not  return,  who  have  made 
it  poesible  for  this  great  nation  to  remain 
free. 

These  brave  men  did  not  sacrifice  their 
lives  and  limbs  to  make  popular  the  bombing 
of  public  buildings,  the  threatening  of  public 
ofQclals,  or  the  desecration  of  the  Flag  of 
Freedom. 

They  fought  and  sacrificed  because  they 
knew  that  freedom,  with  all  its  responsibili- 
ties, was  the  single  ideal  worthy  of  such  sac- 
rifice. They  fought  and  sacrificed  because 
they  wanted  this  nation  to  remain  a  strong 
bastion  devoted  forever  to  the  eiuichment 
and  enlargement  of  freedom  for  every  man. 

Each  one  of  us  should  thank  Ood  for  the 
devotion  of  these  men  who  have  faced  the 
enemy  In  battle  and  resolve  to  do  everything 
In  our  power  to  Insure  that  they  have  not 
fought  and  sacrificed  In  vain. 

They  had  a  job  to  do,  they  did  it  and, 
though  scarred  by  battle,  they  returned 
home.  Now  we  have  a  job  to  do — to  stand 
by  these  men — the  country  they  fought  to 
preserve — to  insure  that  each  succeeding 
generation  can  enjoy  the  freedom  these 
brave  men,  and  their  forefathers  fought  to 
win. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
in  1920,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
began  their  work  on  behalf  of  those 
wounded  on  the  battlefields  of  World 
War  I. 

During  Che  years  since  that  time,  this 
organization  has  worked  hard  and  ef- 
fectively to  obtain  medical  care  and  em- 
ployment for  war  veterans  disabled  In 
their  country's  service. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  un- 
derwent a  major  expansion  during  World 
War  II,  and  its  charter  was  amended  to 
make  disabled  vetenms  of  all  of  Amer- 
ica's wars  eligible  for  membership. 

It  is  a  common  misconception  that  dis- 
abled veterans  automatically  receive 
benefits  from  the  Government.  The  fact 
is  in  every  case  a  claim  must  be  filed  and 
legal  entitlement  established.  The  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  assisted 
thousands  of  veterans  in  obtaining  the 
benefits  they  have  earned. 


The  membership  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  today  exceeds  300,- 

000.  Service  ofiQcers  of  the  organization 
are  stationed  in  the  oflQces  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  throughout  the 
country.  They  perform  their  duties  free- 
of -charge. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  has  a 
long  record  of  accomplishment,  to  which 
it  can  point  with  great  pride. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  Join  today  in  the 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, who  are  carrying  on  the  great 
work  which  they  began  more  than  50 
years  ago. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  half  a 
century,  now,  a  remarkable  organization 
of  men  which  has  as  the  central  reason 
for  its  existence  the  fact  its  members 
sustained  disability  in  the  service  of  our 
country  has  served  the  Nation  well.  It 
has  done  this  by  helping  to  insure  that 
we,  as  a  Nation,  live  up  to  our  responsi- 
bilities toward  all  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
formed  In  the  days  following  World  War 

1,  has  assisted  coimtless  veterans,  their 
widows  and  their  children,  not  just  in  ob- 
taining their  rights  under  the  laws  of 
this  land,  but  in  finding  their  way  in  the 
world.  Surely,  tlie  comradeship,  imder- 
standing,  and  assistance  of  other  men 
who  shart  a  common  fate  has  uplifted 
the  spirits  of  many  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men  who  have  unfortu- 
nately tasted  the  ravages  that  war  and 
combat  can  visit  upon  the  frail  body 
of  man. 

It  Is  this  spirit  of  helpfulness,  to  which 
the  DAV  has  dedicated  itself  for  50 
years,  that  I  particularly  wish  to  salute 
on  this  occasion.  I  note  with  great  satis- 
faction that  the  men  of  the  DAV  have 
entered  into  joint  enterprise  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  order  to  bring 
their  special  talents  and  skills,  not  to 
mention  their  special  understanding,  to 
bear  on  the  problems  faced  by  handi- 
capped youth. 

This  is  but  an  example — but  I  believe 
an  excellent  one — of  the  quiet  courage  so 
exemplified  by  America's  disabled  vet- 
ertins  over  the  years.  It  is  this  spirit 
of  sharing  that  has  been  the  strength  of 
their  national  organization,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Unfortunately,  their  numbers  are  still 
being  added  to  today,  as  war  Is  a  reality 
In  this  world  we  live  in.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  group  in  our  Nation 
which  would  surpass  the  men  of  the  DAV 
and  the  women  of  its  auxiliary  in  the 
sincere  hope  that  it  could  be  otherwise. 
But  so  long  as  there  are  disabled  veter- 
ans it  is  a  good  thing  for  them,  and  for 
all  of  us,  that  there  also  is  an  organiza- 
tion so  dedicated  and  so  capable  to  pur- 
sue their  best  Interests.  I  salute  the  DAV, 
then,  on  its  half  century  of  service  to  an 
extremely  worthwhile  cause. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  alnl9st  200 
years  ago,  a  group  of  ragtag  farmers 
created  a  tradition  for  this  land.  These 
simple  men  dared  to  stand  up  to  the 
mightiest  army  of  Europe  and  proclaim 
themselves  free.  Their  decision  meant 
hardship  and  danger.  History  tells  us  that 
they  suffered  mightily,  but  no  words  can 
truly  convey  the  depth  of  their  suffer- 
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ing.  Yet,  these  simple  men  stood  their 
ground,  and  they  created  a  new  Nation. 

America  has  been  fortunate  In  her  long 
history  that  other  men  have  stood  tall 
to  be  coimted  when  the  going  was  hard- 
est. American  boys  and  men  have 
inarched  to  the  call  of  war  drimis  four 
times  in  this  century.  Many  of  these 
young  men  did  not  return.  Thousands  of 
their  comrades  returned  bearing  afOic- 
tions  that  would  Impair  them  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

The  way  of  life  that  we  have  proudly 
called  American  for  these  past  two  cen- 
turies was  protected  by  these  young  men. 
Our  country  can  never  truly  repay  the 
debt  that  we  owe,  but  it  is  our  duty  to 
recognize  their  bravery  and  dedication. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  assure  that  the  vet- 
eran gets  a  fair  share  of  the  affluence  of 
the  Nation  that  he  so  ably  served  in  time 
of  war.  One  of  the  primary  concerns  has 
been  to  Insure  that  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  our  dead  GI's  are  adequately 
provided  for  financially.  Another  con- 
cern has  been  that  the  returning  veteran 
have  every  opportunity  to  further  his 
education. 

There  is  another  group,  however,  to 
which  America  owes  a  special  debt. 
America  must  always  guarantee  the  well- 
being  of  her  disabled  veterans.  We  must 
never  shirk  our  obligation  to  these  men. 

In  1920,  an  organization  was  foimded 
and  titled  simply  "D'sabled  American 
Veterans."  The  DAV  as  It  soon  became 
called,  had  as  Its  only  goal  to  work  for  the 
physical,  mental,  social,  and  economic 
rehabilitation  of  the  more  than  300,000 
wounded  and  disabled  veterans  who  had 
returned  from  the  battlefields  of  World 
War  I. 

The  end  of  World  War  n  swelled  the 
ranks  of  our  Nation's  disabled  veterans. 
The  DAV  was  there  with  a  helping  hand 
for  these  men.  For  contrary  to  popular 
misconception,  these  injured  men  do  not 
automatically  receive  benefits  from  our 
Government.  In  every  case  a  claim  must 
be  filed,  evidence  secured,  and  legal  en- 
titlement established.  The  DAV  has  been 
largely  Instrumental  in  making  sure  that 
many  of  the  veterans  entitled  to  benefits 
did,  in  fact,  receive  them.  Since  Its  in- 
ception, the  DAV  National  Service  De- 
partment has  handled  over  4  million 
claims  for  the  war  disabled,  their  widows, 
and  their  orphans. 

The  DAV  has  also  made  sure  that  its 
membership  was  kept  aware  of  changing 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  Through  their  national 
magazine  and  a  series  of  newsletters, 
they  have  kept  their  more  than  300,000 
membership  abreast  of  the  chsinges  in 
veterans  benefits,  both  legally  and  ad- 
ministratively. This  service  alone  would 
have  been  Invaluable,  but,  coupled  with 
the  DAV's  constant  readiness  to  plead  the 
case  of  the  disabled  veteran,  the  organi- 
zation has  presented  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  true  leadership  in  our  land. 

I  think  it  fitting  that  we  of  the  Senate 
salute  this  outstanding  organization. 
Their  contribution  to  a  strong  and  Just 
America  has  been  enormous.  We  can 
only  hope  that  so  long  as  we  have  veter- 
ans, there  will  be  a  DAV  to  help  us  see 
to  It  that  no  disabled  American  veteran 
shall  ever  lack  for  care. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
50th  armiversary  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  gives  us  pause  not  only  to 
commemorate  that  magnanimous  or- 
ganization, but  to  reflect  upon  the  price 
paid  by  our  fighting  men  to  preserve  the 
liberty  we  enjoy. 

Since  the  days  of  General  Washing- 
ton's Continental  Army,  Americans  have 
had  to  march  off  to  safeguard  our  free- 
dom. Thousands  never  returned,  and  of 
the  millions  who  have,  many  were 
ravaged  and  broken.  The  brave  still 
march  to  war  and  sacrifice  in  our  defense. 
In  Vietnam,  since  1961,  those  who  have 
given  the  ultimate  now  number  over  44,- 
500;  the  living  casualties,  almost  300,000; 
their  loved  ones,  a  toll  of  thousands 
more. 

At  Valley  Forge,  Gettysburg,  and 
Chateau-Thierry,  Iowa  Jlma,  Inchon, 
and  Chu  Lao — wherever  U.S.  service- 
men have  fought  and  died  and  become 
lame  so  that  their  flag  could  wave  on 
high — the  truest  measure  of  the  Nation's 
greatness  has  been  taken.  Our  indomi- 
table will  to  survive  as  a  democracy  has 
been  forged  in  the  crucible  of  battle,  tem- 
pered with  the  blood  of  our  forebears, 
our  fathers,  and  our  sons.  We  owe  our 
freedom  to  their  supreme  sacriflces. 

Yes,  the  cost  of  survival  has  been  In- 
calculably high.  That  we  may  exist, 
others  have  given  up  their  own  existence. 
We  shall,  not  forget  those  names  In- 
scribed on  the  honor  rolls  of  our  military 
dead,  nor  those  warriors  whose  quest  for 
peace  caused  them  such  enduring  pain. 
The  patriotism  under  fire  of  all  our  cou- 
rageous will  forever  remain  the  battle 
hymn  of  this  mighty  Republic  and  en- 
shrine the  principles  for  which  it  stands, 
"one  nation,  indivisible,  under  God,  with 
Uberty  and  justice  for  all." 

It  is,  therefore,  altogether  fitting  that 
Congress  pay  special  tribute  to  the  DAV 
on  the  occasion  of  its  golden  anniversary. 
For  the  DAV  was  created  to  serve  those 
who  so  vsJlantly  suffered  that  our  con- 
stitutional way  of  life  might  endure. 

The  DAV's  illustrious  history  bears 
witness  to  the  exemplary  manner  In 
which  it  has  fulfilled  the  mandate  of  its 
charter  "to  advance  the  interest  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all  woimded, 
injured  and  disabled  veterans."  Spawned 
in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I,  to  an- 
swer the  need  for  veterans'  rehabilita- 
tion and  retraining,  the  DAV  has  stead- 
fastly labored  to  provide  service  and  as- 
sistance to  the  wartime  disabled,  their 
widows,  orphans,  and  dependents. 

With  its  corps  of  professionally  trained 
service  ofiQcers — each  one  a  disabled  vet- 
eran— and  2,000  local  chapters  through- 
out the  50  States,  this  group  has  ren- 
dered free  assistance  to  more  than  2 
million  disabled  veterans.  Such  aid  has 
ranged  from  obtaining  medical  care  and 
disability  compensation  to  help  in  Job 
training  and  employment.  The  DAV  is 
truly  the  champion  of  the  wartime  dis- 
abled veteran,  his  guardian  and  protec- 
tor in  every  comer  of  the  land. 

Presldoit  Coolidge  once  said  that — 

The  nation  which  forgets  its  defenders 
will  be  itself  forgotten. 

We  have  no  intention  of  forgetting 
our  defenders.  These  men  who  have 
stood  up  against  incredible  odds,  who 
have  lashed  out  at  the  enemies  that  have 


threatened  our  democracy  and  who  have 
returned  to  us  carrying  the  burden  of 
their  courage  beneath  bandages  and 
broken  limbs,  will  always  be  a  soirrce  of 
pride  to  us  and  to  our  national  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  join  Sen- 
ators in  tribute  to  these  noble  veterans 
by  saluting,  with  deep  affection  and  ad- 
miration, their  splendid  organization — 
the  DAV. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today, 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  time  has  been 
set  aside  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Upon  its  50th  annlversay,  I  know  of  no 
national  organization  which  deserves 
more  prsdse  for  its  work  than  the  DAV. 
Organized  in  1920  and  chartered  by  the 
Government  in  1932,  the  DAV  has  be- 
come the  ofiQcial  voice  for  our  Nation's 
disabled  war  veterans.  Today,  its  mem- 
bers number  300,000,  joined  together  in 
the  common  effort  of  aiding  America's 
disabled  veterans. 

Since  it  was  first  organized  in  1920, 
Mr.  President,  the  DAV  has  aided  over  4 
million  disabled  American  veterans  and 
their  families  in  preparing  claims  and  se- 
curing benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  our  laws.  Their  efforts  in  this  area 
are  deserving  of  appreciation  from  all 
Americans. 

In  addition,  the  DAV  has  been  a  strong 
voice  on  Capitol  Hill  pressing  for  equi- 
table treatment  of  America's  disabled 
servicemen. 

General  Douglas  MacArthur  once 
stated  that  he  felt  "membership  In  no 
other  group  in  the  world  carries  greater 
honor  than  in  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans." 

The  work  of  the  DAV  Is  to  be  com- 
mended, and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  in  extend- 
ing to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
my  congratulations  upon  their  50th 
anniversary. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out history  golden  anniversaries  have 
been  a  time  for  reflection,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  let  our  hearts  and  memories 
dwell  on  past  honors,  glories,  and  ac- 
complishments. That  time  has  now  come 
for  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  or- 
ganization, which  has  served  America's 
war  disabled  so  well  since  1920. 

Today  I  consider  It  an  honor  and  priv- 
ilege to  participate  in  DAV  Day  in  Con- 
gress— a  tribute  to  quiet  courage.  While 
the  distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate 
represent  widely  divergent  viewpoints  on 
almost  all  Issues,  I  am  sure  we  are  fully 
unified  in  recognizing  the  value  amd  serv- 
ice of  Disabled  American  Veterans 
through  these  years. 

We  all  know  that  were  it  not  for  this 
organization,  many  veterans,  widows, 
and  orphans  would  be  at  loss  for  a 
friendly  helping  hand.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  while  war  Is  tragic,  many  times 
the  deepest  tragedy  Is  realized  in  later 
years,  the  lingering  effects  of  war  Injury 
or  death.  It  means  so  much  to  have  peo- 
ple who  have  a  true,  deep  understanding 
of  someone's  problems  working  to  help 
solve  that  person's  problems. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  has 
proven  It  will  accept  such  responsibilities. 
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that  it  will  pursue  its  goals  relentlessly. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  lo 
commend  DAV  on  this  special  occs^ion 
and  to  express  a  wish  for  its  continued 
success  In  its  quest  to  help  those  who 
fought  and  sacrificed  so  that  this  coun- 
try might  remain  free. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
observe  the  50th  anniversary  of  service 
by  the  organization  of  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  to  America's  war  disabled. 
For  half  a  century  Americans  have 
fought  overseas.  They  have  defended 
America  and  her  allies  in  times  of  na- 
tional unity  and  division.  They  have 
been  called  upon  to  leave  their  homes 
and  families,  to  risk  wounds  and  death, 
for  the  sake  of  others.  They  have  borne 
this  burden  nobly. 

For  the  hall  century  that  Americans 
have  sacrificed  their  health  and  even 
their  Uves  to  fight  overseas,  the  organi- 
zation of  Disabled  American  Veterans 
has  fought  here  at  home  to  insure  that 
every  disabled  veteran,  his  dependents, 
widow,  or  orphans  receive  all  beueflts  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  This  Is  a  com- 
plex find  vital  service,  for  there  is  a 
myriad  of  benefits  open  to  disabled  vet- 
erans or  their  survivors — VA  disability 
compensation  and  pension,  death  in- 
demnity compensation,  death  pension, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  education, 
hospitalization,  national  service  life  in- 
surance, assistance  in  housing  and  em- 
ployment, and  more. 

This  is  only  half  the  story  of  service 
by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  On 
the  local  level,  the  organization  partici- 
pates in  numerous  meritorious  projects. 
For  example,  one  of  our  chapters  in 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  holds  special  Christmas 
parties  at  their  local  VA  hospital,  and 
each  Christmas  they  adopt  famihes  of 
needy  veterans  and  provide  them  with 
food  and  gifts  for  the  children.  They  are 
active  in  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  have  made  substantial  dona- 
tions to  two  hospital  building  programs 
in  the  city.  They  also  sponsored  the  first 
Boy  Scout  troop  in  America  for  handi- 
capped boys.  The  chapter  assists  in  the 
United  Fund  drive  every  year  and  In 
the  past  few  months  has  participated 
actively  in  a  letterwriting  campaign  to 
try  to  secure  the  humane  treatment  and 
release  of  American  POW's  in  Indo- 
china. This  represents  the  fine  work  of 
just  one  chapter  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans.  The  other  chapters  of  the 
DAV  across  Texas  and  the  Nation  have 
labored  just  as  diligently  to  enrich  their 
communities. 

But  the  job  is  becoming  more  dlfQcult. 
Modem  life-saving  techniques,  includ- 
ing helicopter  evacuation,  result  in  a 
larger  number  of  young  men  being  re- 
turned to  civilian  life  disabled.  We  are 
all  thankful  for  the  blessings  of  modem 
medicine,  but  without  vocational  rehabil- 
itation or  disability  compensation  these 
war-wounded  veterans  cannot  contrib- 
ute their  fullest  to  society.  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  work  to  Insure  that 
veterans  receive  this  training  and  com- 
pensation. They  help  these  men  return  to 
a  productive,  satisfying  civilian  life.  And 
while  there  can  never  be  a  way  to  ade- 
quately console  the  wives  and  children  of 
our  servicemen  killed  in  Vietnam    the 


Disabled  American  Veterans  help  each 
of  them  receive  the  full  compensation 
due  them  by  law. 

Though  we  may  be  divided  on  how 
best  to  end  this  war,  we  all  are  united 
on  one  thing.  Those  mer.  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  health  and  their  lives  will  not 
be  forgotten.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to 
help  them  return  to  civilian  life  with  dig- 
nity, and  to  help  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren economically  when  their  husbands 
and  fathers  do  not  survive.  The  organiza- 
tion of  Disabled  American  Veterans  is 
integral  to  this  effort,  and  I  commend 
them  for  their  persistent,  iedicated  de- 
termination to  see  that  justice  is  given 
to  those  who  have  suffered  loss  \*hile 
serving  their  coimtry  in  its  times  of  need. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  distinct  pleasure  to  salute  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  its  50th  anniver- 
sary. This  Is  indeed  an  important  mile- 
stone in  DAV's  dedicated  service  to  vet- 
erans of  the  United  States. 

Today  we  honor  this  outstanding  or- 
ganization which  represents  and  serves 
the  finest  of  America's  citizens.  These 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  undeniable  proof  of 
the  devotion  and  love  Americans  have 
for  their  country.  These  brave  men  have 
placed  the  preservation  of  freedom  above 
all  else  so  it  is  only  fitting  that  today 
we  honor  them. 

On  this  50th  anniversary  it  is  interest- 
ing to  take  notice  of  the  organization's 
efforts  to  constantly  serve  its  members' 
needs.  The  DAV  was  organized  to  help 
disabled  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
dependents  receive  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  The  organization 
strives  to  encourage  legislation  by  Con- 
gress that  will  help  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  these  veterans. 

The   organization    has    continued    to 
grow  both  in  numbers  and  m  services 
rendered.  There  are  now  over  300,000 
DAV  members  nationwide.  In  the  out- 
standing Georgit.  organization  there  are 
now  4.965  members  and  58  local  chan- 
ters. The  Georgia  DAV  organization  is  a 
fine  example  of  how  veterans  are  served 
in  various  ways.  The  DAV  performs  its 
many  service  for  all  veterans  and  their 
families  whether  they  are  members  or 
not.  They  have  been  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining hospitalization,  medical  care,  dis- 
ability compensation,  job  training,  re- 
habilitation, educa;tion,  and  employment 
for  veterans.  This  year  the  DAV  initiated 
a  new  program  to  deal  with  our  service 
men  missing  in  action  and  being  held 
prisoner  of  war  by  Communists  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  is  my  strongest  wish  that 
this  action  started  by  the  DAV  will  re- 
sult   in    increased    pressure    from    the 
United  States  and  tlj-oughout  the  world 
to  force  Hanoi  to  abandon  its  inhumane 
practice.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  or- 
ganization in  stirring  all  of  us  to  action. 
The  organization's  increasing  efforts  to 
aid  veterans  of  all  wars  will,  I  feel  sure, 
increase    national    awareness    of    their 
plight.  We  owe  these  heroic  men  and 
their  families  a  debt  which  can  never  be 
fully  repaid.  As  the  ranking  member  of 
the  new  standing  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  am  constantly  aware  of  both 
the  needs  and  goals  of  this  organization. 
They  can  be  assured  of  my  continuing 


efforts  to  see  that  the  enormous  obliga- 
tions of  our  Nation  to  its  veterans  are 
totally  fulfilled. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Dig. 
abled  American  Vetertms,  both  the  orga- 
nization and  the  men  who  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much  for  their  Nation,  are  richly 
deserving  of  the  tribute  that  Congress  is 
paying  them  today. 

As  President  Nixon  said  last  year,  "our 
Nation  is  stronger  and  our  heritage 
safer,"  because  of  what  they  have  done. 

For  five  decades,  the  DAV  has  provided 
unselfish  service  to  our  veterans;  It  has 
dedicated  itself  to  working  ceaselessly  In 
obtaining  the  highest  level  of  benefits 
for  our  disabled  veterans,  who  have  given 
so  much  to  their  country.  And  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  have  always  been 
among  the  most  loyal  supporters  of  the 
security  of  our  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senators  in 
expressing  appreciation  to  the  DAV  and 
its  members  for  their  meaningful  con- 
tribution toward  a  better  America  for 
more  than  50  years. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  in  recognizing 
DAV  Day  in  Congress.  Today  we  in 
the  Senate  and  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  commemorate 
50  years  of  service  to  America's  war  dis- 
abled by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Members  of  Congress  are  all  too  fa- 
miliar with  the  assistance  required  by 
many  of  our  citizens  in  finding  their  way 
through  the  maze  of  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. However,  with  reference  to  the 
problems  of  our  disabled  veterans,  par- 
ticularly servicemen  disabled  during  the 
Vietnam  confiict,  we  recognize  the  spe- 
cial contribution  made  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Through  its  national  service  program, 
this  organization  counsels  and  assists 
disabled  veterans,  as  well  as  their  de- 
pendents, widows,  and  orphans  in  ob- 
tahiing  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
legally  entitled.  Too  often  it  is  difficult 
for  an  individual  citizen  to  deal  with 
such  huge  organizations  such  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  or  even  smaller 
govenmiental  units  such  as  military  and 
naval  hospitals. 

Fortunately  for  disabled  veterans,  for 
50  years  the  DAV  has  been  on  hand  to 
help  them,  not  merely  in  dealing  with 
Government,  but  in  adjusting  to  civilian 
life. 

Concern  for  the  well-being  of  those 
wounded  and  disabled  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict  is  only  part  of  the  DAV  story. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans  has 
launched  a  massive  letter-writing  cam- 
paign to  convince  Hanoi  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  view 
North  Vietnam's  treatment  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  as  intolerable.  WheUier  or 
not  North  Vietnam  honors  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  will  depend 
considerably  on  the  continued  public  at- 
tention given  the  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam.  I  fully  endorse  the  DAV 
campaign,  one  of  many  projects  imder- 
taken  by  Interested  citizens  and  groups 
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to  keep  the  prisoner-of-war  Issue  alive 
and  to  remind  Hanoi  that  Americans  re- 
member the  1,500  Americans  who  are 
POW's  or  missing  in  action. 

The  Disabled  American  Vetersms  is 
financed  through  private  solicitations. 
No  level  of  government  subsidizes  the 
commendable  activities  of  this  group. 
The  DAV  exemplifies  a  great  American 
tradition:  Earnest  citizens,  operating 
within  the  private  sector  and  without 
tax  moneys,  seeking  to  help  their  fellow 
citizens. 

The  Important  work  of  groups  like  the 
DAV  continues  every  day  without  ade- 
quate public  attention.  The  DAV,  quietly 
and  relentlessly,  labors  to  assist  our  dis- 
abled servicemen.  Perhaps  by  spotlight- 
ing its  50  years  of  accomplishment,  we 
can  inspire  other  Americans  to  Involve 
themselves  In  such  noble  work. 

Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn,  of  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio,  a  combat  blinded  veteran 
who  served  as  the  first  national  chaplain 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  sum- 
marized the  past  deeds  and  current  mis- 
sion of  the  DAV: 

We  were  then  what  we  are  now.  In  the  be- 
ginning we  were  dedicated  to  helping  war 
veterans  who  had  been  disabled  find  their 
way  In  the  world.  That  was  our  purpose.  That 
l8  our  purpose  today. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  someday  we 
will  experience  the  elusive  goal  of  inter- 
national peace,  and  that  the  day  wUl 
come  when  there  will  no  longer  be  a  need 
for  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  But 
until  that  time  comes,  we  shall  depend 
heavily  on  the  good  and  needed  work  of 
the  DAV. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  men 
who  are  fighting  this  country's  battles, 
and  those  who  have  done  so  in  the  past, 
must  not  be  forgotten,  for  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  preservation  of  freedom. 

That  is  why  it  is  fitting  for  those  of  us 
in  Congress  to  take  note  today  of  the 
golden  anniversary  of  an  organization 
dedicated  to  remembering  our  soldiers. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
devoted  great  time  and  energy  over  the 
last  50  years  to  see  to  the  special  needs 
of  soldiers  who  have  returned  home, 
disabled  by  wounds  they  received  in  the 
fields  of  conflict. 

I  am  acquainted  best  with  the  work  of 
those  chapters  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  in  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma, 
where  nearly  340,000  veterans  have  re- 
turned from  active  duty  In  our  wars; 
52.000  with  disabilities. 

Theirs  is  a  quiet  courage,  too  easily 
forgotten  in  our  turbulent  world  where 
whispered  requests  are  often  lost  to 
noisy  shouts  from  vocal  dissidents  who 
have  never  worn  the  bloodstained  cloak 
of  the  fighters  for  freedom. 

The  mission  of  the  DAV  chapters  in 
Oklahoma  and  across  the  country  is  to 
make  neither  martyrs  nor  heroes  of  our 
handicapped  veterans.  Their  mission  is 
service,  helping  those  who  have  helped 
our  country. 

DAV  members  help  veterans  reap  all 
the  special  compensations,  pensions,  and 
other  benefits  to  which  their  service  le- 
gally entitles  them. 

They  give  of  themselves  In  a  personal 
way  as  volunteer  workers  in  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  as  fund- 
raisers for  needy  veteran  families. 


They  are  waging  an  all-out  letter- 
writing  campaign  to  secure  information 
about  American  prisoners  of  war  being 
held  in  North  Vietnam. 

Most  important,  they  serve  as  a  strong 
reminder  of  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made  for  freedom.  That  is  a  most  worthy 
contribution  in  itself,  for  we  must  know 
freedom's  price  to  cherish  it. 

THB    50TH    ANNIVXK8ABT    OF   DISABLED 
AMERICAN    VETEBANS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportimity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans on  this  observance  of  their  50th 
anniversary. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  speak  from 
time  to  time  about  the  barbarities  of 
war  and  the  urgency  of  finding  a  better 
method  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes— and  I  believe  rightly  so. 

But  sometimes  we  tend  to  forget  that 
no  one  knows  more  intimately  the  hor- 
rors of  war  than  those  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens who  bear  its  physical  and  emotional 
scars. 

This  occasion  serves  to  remind  us  that 
our  dedication  to  the  ending  of  war  must 
be  matched  by  our  dedication  to  the 
care  and  rehabilitation  of  those  who  have 
already  borne  personally  the  burden  of 
war. 

The  DAV  has  a  proud  record  of  50 
years  of  service  to  disabled  veterans.  It 
has  been  invaluable  in  assisting  Con- 
gress in  discharging  the  Nation's  obUga- 
ticns  to  these  men. 

Mr.  President.  I  salute  the  DAV — in 
particular  its  8.000  members  in  Mis- 
souri— for  their  outstanding  service  to 
our  country  both  in  war  and  in  the 
aftermath  of  war. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  f  oimd- 
ing  of  an  organization  dedicated  to  serv- 
ing America's  disabled  veterans.  I  beUeve 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  all 
Americans  to  hold  our  disabled  veterans 
in  very  high  esteem.  We  owe  a  great  debt 
to  these  men  who  have  given  so  much  in 
the  service  of  our  country. 

The  tragedy  of  this  situation  Is  that 
we  often  do  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
service to  our  disabled  veterans,  we  for- 
get them.  We  tend  to  remember  wars  in 
terms  of  battles  won  or  lost,  causes 
served,  or  treaties  signed.  But  after  the 
war  we  fail  to  remember  the  men  and 
women  who  have  sacrificed  so  much. 

I  believe  that  this  anniversary  is  an 
opportune  time  for  us  to  stop,  refiect,  and 
to  remember  these  vaUant  people.  Our 
national  leaders  have  always  paused, 
from  time  to  time,  to  recognize  the  valor 
and  courage  and  selflessness  of  their 
soldiers.  I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks 
by  quoting  from  three  former  Presidents 
and  a  general  of  the  Army : 

Abraham  Lincoln,  November  19.  1863:  'But 
In  a  large  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  can- 
not consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men.  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  It  far  above, 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world 
win  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we 
say  here,  but  It  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here." 

Theodore  Rooeevelt,  1917:  "The  man  who 
has  not  raised  himself  to  be  a  soldier,  and 
the  woman  who  has  not  raised  her  boy  to  be 
a  soldier  for  the  right,  neither  one  of  them 
Is  entitled  to  citizenship  in  the  Republic." 


Calvin  CooUdge.  July  26,  1920:  "The  na- 
tion which  forgets  Its  defenders  will  be  Itself 
forgotten." 

Oeneral  Douglas  MacArthur,  May  12.  1962: 
"My  estimate  of  him  (the  American  man 
at  arms)  was  formed  on  the  battlefield  many, 
many  years  ago.  and  has  never  changed.  I 
regarded  him  then  as  I  regard  him  now — 
as  one  of  the  world's  noblest  figures  .  .  .  His 
name  and  fame  are  the  birthright  of  every 
American  citizen." 

"The  soldier,  above  all  other  people,  prajrs 
for  peace,  for  he  must  suffer  and  bear  the 
deepest  woiinds  and  scars  of  war." 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  join 
Senators  today  in  honoring  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  the  organization's 
50th  anniversary. 

I  have  been  pleased  for  a  number  of 
years  to  work  closely  with  the  DAV.  Its 
programs  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  those 
who  have  suffered  for  their  valor  and 
devotlpn  to  this  country  are  most  com- 
mendable. 

It  Is  entirely  appropriate  that  we  take 
time  out  today  to  honor  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  the  organization's 
50th  anniversary.  Without  DAV  services 
and  help  and  leadership,  our  veterans 
would  have  had  a  much  more  difficult 
time  adjusting  to  civilian  life  and  recov- 
ering from  wartime  injury. 

More  than  4  million  claims  have  been 
handled  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans In  Its  50  years  of  existence.  I  know 
that  means  4  million  persons  and  their 
families  who  have  prospered  because  of 
the  DAV's  effort. 

The  national  service  program  offers 
great  service  to  disabled  veterans  who 
are  confronted  vrith  the  complexities  of 
our  modem  bureaucracy.  It  serves  as  a 
semiofficial  ombudsmen  for  these  men 
who  have  suffered,  and  it  makes  certain 
that  each  disabled  veteran  receives  every 
benefit  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Without  the  national  service  program 
and  its  146  national  service  officers,  I 
am  afraid  that  many  a  disabled  veteran 
would  fall  to  receive  the  help  and  reha- 
bilitation which  the  Government  has 
made  available. 

Of  late,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans have  embarked  on  a  new  program, 
and  it  is  one  of  which  we  all  can  be 
proud.  The  DAV  has  set  as  a  goal  the 
writing  of  20  million  letters  to  North 
Vietnam  urging  the  relesuse  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war. 

This  is  a  most  important  project  and 
one  which  I  hope  the  American  people 
will  embrace. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
performed  great  service  for  50  years,  and 
I  congratulate  them  for  it.  I  know  the 
next  50  years  will  find  the  DAV  even 
more  for  the  good  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  its  golden  anniversary.  All 
Americans  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
fine  organization  for  the  many  vital 
services  it  provides  to  veterans  of  our 
Armed  Forces  wounded  while  serving 
their  country. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  assist- 
ance the  National  Service  program  of 
the  DAV  provides  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families  to  insure  that  they  re- 
ceive all  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
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entitled.  No  less  important  has  been 
the  role  of  the  DAV  in  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  medical  care  at  VA 
hospitals.  Recently,  on-the-job  training 
and  academic  education  is  also  being 
provided  by  the  DAV  for  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Through  support  of  the  efforts  of  the 
DAV,  the  American  people  can  help  re- 
pay the  debt  owed  by  our  Nation  to  our 
disabled  veterans.  Their  sacrifices  must 
not  be  treated  as  cold  statistics  or  a 
chapter  from  oiu-  history  books.  The 
burdens  these  men  still  bear  should  be 
a  constant  reminder  to  us  of  the  obliga- 
tion we  all  share  to  pursue  world  peace 
and  find  an  end  to  war. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certainly  pleased  to  participate  in  this 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans— a  tribute  to  quiet  courage.  Over 
the  past  half  century,  the  DAV  has 
helped  millions  of  our  returning  heroes 
recapture  a  measure  of  purpose  in  their 
shattered  lives.  The  DAV  has  helped 
tens  of  thousands  more  receive  the  ben- 
efits which  Congress  provides  in  humble 
thanks, for  service  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

Today  we  are  in  a  troubling  war — a 
difficult  war.  More  than  44,000  Ameri- 
can boys  have  been  killed  in  action  in 
Indochina.  More  than  300,000  have 
been  wounded.  This  war  is  one  in  which 
we  never  wanted  to  become  deeply  in- 
volved, a  land  war  in  Asia  which  Gen- 
eral MacArthiir  warned  from  his  death- 
bed would  be  a  disaster.  We  are  leav- 
ing the  Indochina  war  now,  and  will 
completely  extricate  ourselves,  I  am 
confident,  within  a  reasonable  time. 

As  the  United  States  disengages  from 
the  theater  of  combat,  and  as  the  last 
units  return  to  their  families  and  homes, 
the  tendency  for  many  Americans  will 
be  to  forget  the  war,  forget  the  peo- 
ple who  fought  there,  forget  the  sacri- 
fices and  the  tragedies  of  the  1960's. 

Many  honest  citizens — citizens  who 
have  not  suffered  casualties  among 
friends  and  relatives  in  Vietnam — I  fear 
will  forget  the  special  needs  of  those  who 
have  been  woimded  in  the  war.  But  the 
DAV  will  not  forget  them.  The  DAV  has 
been  dedicated  to  those  disabled  in  our 
Nation's  wars  for  five  decades.  And  the 
DAVs  proud  record  should  be  the  envy 
of  every  nation,  every  organization 
which  calls  itself  compassionate  and  just. 
The  DAV  cares  for  the  disabled,  but 
that  does  not  constitute  the  total  DAV 
commitment.  Because  of  the  outrages 
perpetrated  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  and 
other  international  law.  the  DAV  has  un- 
dertaken a  major  effort  to  press  the  case 
of  the  American  MIA's  and  POWs  In 
Indochina.  More  than  5  million  citizens 
have  been  urged  by  DAV  to  write  directly 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  Embassy  In 
Paris,  demanding  a  list  of  prisoners.  The 
DAV  also  has  underwritten  a  significant 
television  campaign  to  inform  the  Nation 
of  the  tragic  plight  of  the  prisoners  and 
missing  American  servicemen. 

The  DAV  leadership  will  not  rest,  and 
its  members  will  not  rest,  until  Justice  is 
accorded  to  our  prisoners  behind  the 
bamboo  curtain. 

The  Individual  members  of  the  DAV 
are  men  who  have  sacrificed,  but  who 


have  not  lost  their  dignity  as  men.  their 
patriotism  as  Americans,  or  their  com- 
mitment to  full  participation  in  the  so- 
cial and  political  life  of  this  Nation. 
Theirs  has  truly  been  a  "quiet  courage," 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
timity  to  participate  In  this  congression- 
al tribute  to  the  men  of  the  DAV. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
one  of  our  most  dedicated  and  patriotic 
organizations,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  will  celebrate  its  50th  anniver- 
sary. All  Senators  are  aware  that  the 
DAV  has  worked  tirelessly  and  effectively 
over  the  past  50  years  to  live  up  to  the 
goal  it  established  when  it  was  founded; 
namely,  to  assist  the  wartime  disabled 
and  their  dependents. 

The  origin  of  the  DAV  is  rooted  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  I.  when  300,000 
GI's  returned,  wounded  or  ill,  from  the 
battlegrounds  of  Europe.  The  country 
hailed  their  homecoming,  but  it  did  not 
provide  the  kind  of  help  with  medical 
care,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  job 
placement  that  they  needed.  Congress 
tried  to  help  by  passing  legislation  which 
provided  certain  disability  benefits  and 
training  programs,  but  the  bureaucracies 
set  up  to  administer  these  benefits 
bogged  down  in  a  tangle  of  red  tape 
which  only  confused  and  frustrated  the 
veteran.  It  fell  upon  the  disabled  veter- 
ans themselves — who  understood  how 
best  to  help  one  another — to  cut  through 
this  red  tape  and  to  organize  trained 
professionals  who  could  assist  the  veter- 
an in  obtaining  those  benefits  provided 
for  him  by  Congress. 

In  keeping  with  the  American  spirit  of 
self-help  and  independence,  the  DAV  se- 
lected and  trained  men  in  job  counseling, 
legislation,  and  adjudication,  so  that  dis- 
abled veterans  would  have  someone  to  go 
to  for  guidance  in  filling  out  complicated 
Government  forms  necessary  in  applying 
for  disability  payments,  or  for  help  in  ob- 
taining proper  medical  care  or  vocational 
rehabilitation.  The  DAV  established  a 
newspaper  to  keep  its  members  Informed 
of  events  in  Congress  which  might  affect 
them,  and  it  worked  to  consolidate  into 
one  agency  the  various  Government  ef- 
forts to  assist  veterans. 

The  need  for  the  services  and  work 
of  the  DAV  did  not  cease  once  the  prob- 
lems of  veterans  of  World  War  I  had 
been  solved.  Disabled  soldiers  from  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war  returned 
home  to  face  the  same  problems  which 
had  plagued  their  fathers:  How  to  find 
a  job  when  one  is  disabled?  How  to  pro- 
vide for  one's  family  with  the  reduced 
income  which  often  results  from  physical 
disability?  How  to  get  the  right  medical 
care?  And,  of  course,  young  men  are  still 
coming  home — this  time  from  Indo- 
china— with  serious  Injuries  and  all  the 
pain  and  suffering  and  financial  difficul- 
ties which  accompany  such  injuries.  To 
these  men,  the  work  of  the  DAV  remains 
highly  relevant. 

The  DAV  has  worked  persistently  and 
persuasively  through  the  years  for  the 
passage  of  legislation  to  provide  just  and 
adequate  compensation  for  the  disabled 
veterans  and  their  families,  and  because 
of  its  work,  these  men  now  have  an  easier 
time  readjusting  to  civilian  life.  The  DAV 
should  be  highly  commended  for  Its  ex- 


cellent work  in  making  the  burden  of  our 
disabled  veterans  a  lighter  one  to  bear. 

DAV    DAT    IN    OONCREae — A     TRIBDTE    TO    QUIIT 
COURACB 

Ml.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  a 
distinguished  record  of  achievement  in 
serving  America's  wartime  disabled  is 
being  celebrated.  This  is  a  most  fitting 
exercise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  for  its  dedicated  work 
on  behalf  of  those  who  bear  the  marks 
of  service  on  behalf  of  our  country. 

Since  its  inception  in  1920,  the  DAV 
has  played  a  leading  role  In  assisting  the 
disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  Korea,  and  presently  Vietnam  In 
matters  of  medical  care,  job  training 
education,  rehabilitation,  and  other  areas 
of  economic  and  social  welfare.  The  DAV 
was  congresslonally  chartered  In  1932  to 
work  toward  these  goals  and  now  with 
over  150  trained  and  accredited  National 
Service  officers,  the  DAV  has  the  largest 
free  service  program  for  disabled  veter- 
ans in  the  country.  These  National  Serv- 
ice  officers  are  fully  paid  by  the  DAV 
and  are  stationed  in  regional  offices  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  During  the 
history  of  the  DAV  these  Service  officers 
have  handled  over  8  million  cases  and 
have  obtained  over  $1.6  billion  in  benefits 
for  the  disabled  veteran  and  his  depend- 
ents. 

Presently,  American  servicemen  con- 
tinue to  be  committed  to  combat,  and 
although  troop  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
may  result  in  a  lessening  of  combat  fa- 
talities and  wounds,  unfortunately,  cas- 
ualties continue  to  occur  in  sobering 
numbers.  The  apparently  infinite  capac- 
ity of  man  to  contrive  superior  methods 
in  war  of  injuring,  maiming,  and  killing 
has  been  paralleled  by  advances  in  tech- 
niques of  battlefield  evacuation  and  com- 
bat medicine,  so  that  the  percentages  of 
crippled  surviving  veterans  are  now  even 
greater  than  in  previous  conflicts.  The 
DAV  meets  these  challenges  with  warm 
and  understanding  service  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  all  of  our  people  together  with 
the  DAV  will  continue  to  assist  newly 
disabled  veterans  in  adjusting  to  civilian 
life  and  to  aid  the  communities  and  the 
Nation  in  fitting  these  returned  men  into 
the  normal  life  which  they  seek. 

It  is  an  honor  to  join  in  the  tributes 
being  paid  to  this  fine  organization,  and 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  for  having  spon- 
sored this  highly  appropriate  event. 

A  TRIBrm  TO  QUIET  SERVICE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  commemorate  a  half  century  of  serv- 
ice to  America's  war  disabled  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  Officially,  our 
imited  congressional  tribute  to  this  fine 
organization  is  entitled  "A  Tribute  to 
Quiet  Courage."  While  fully  subscribing 
to  the  meaning  this  portrays,  I  would 
also  like  to  submit  that  "A  Tribute  to 
Quiet  Service"  is  an  equally  fitting  de- 
scription of  the  DAVs  work. 

Following  World  War  I.  approxi- 
mately 4  million  men  returned  to  civil- 
ian life  in  the  United  States  after  serv- 
ing their  country  in  the  most  devastat- 
ing confilct  In  history.  Of  this  number, 
about  300,000  were  wounded,  disabled, 
handicapped,  or  ill.  Although  the  United 
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states  attempted  to  assimilate  these  men 
back  into  civilian  life,  along  with  their 
more  fortunate  comrades-in-arms,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  our  Govern- 
ment simply  was  not  equipped  to  handle 
effectively  the  mammoth  task. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  a  farslghted 
group  of  disabled  veterans,  led  by  a 
Judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  met  In  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  to  discuss  their  common 
plight  and  that  of  their  fellow  country- 
men who  had  returned  from  the  war 
with  serious  disabilities.  From  this  Ini- 
tial meeting  in  1919.  came  a  fledgling 
movement  that  quickly  caught  fire  and 
led  in  1921  to  the  flrst  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Throughout  its  history,  the  DAV  has 
pursued  the  same  goal,  which  is  enumer- 
ated in  the  DAVs  official  50th  anniver- 
sary report,  that  of  aiding  the  wartime 
service-connected  disabled  veteran  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  In  a  competitive  posi- 
tion with  his  peers.  That  he  and  his 
family  can  face  the  future  with  confi- 
dence knowing  that  his  medical,  rehabil- 
itation, and  employment  requirements 
will  be  met. 

In  addition  to  working  for  this  worthy 
objective,  in  my  native  Utah  and  else- 
where, I  have  seen  the  DAV  step  into 
the  breach  and  volunteer  service  where 
it  was  most  needed.  For  example,  one 
DAV  chapter  in  Salt  Lake  City  sponsors 
two  scout  troops  of  handicapped  boys, 
to  give  youngsters  the  same  opportuni- 
ties in  this  fine  program  as  their  more 
fortunate  peers.  On  a  national  level,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  are  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  call  attention  to 
the  plight  of  our  men  in  Southeast  Asia 
listed  as  missing  in  action  or  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

There  is  no  American  more  deserving 
of  the  blessings  of  his  country  than  that 
American  who  has  served  it  unselfishly 
in  its  hour  of  maximum  need.  As  we 
honor  the  50  years  of  DAV  service  not 
only  to  disabled  veterans  but  to  all  of 
their  coimtrymen,  it  is  a  fitting  time  to 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  high  ideals 
and  worthy  goals  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  enum- 
erate further  some  of  the  activities  of 
the  DAV  in  Utah,  which  boasts  the  fifth 
largest  chapter  in  the  entire  Nation.  This 
particular  chapter,  the  James  R.  Thomas, 
Jr.  Chapter  No.  6,  located  In  Salt  Lake 
City,  Is  the  group  which  sponsors  the 
two  Scout  troops  of  handicapped  boys. 
In  detailing  some  of  this  chapter's  ex- 
emplary work,  I  pay  tribute  to  each  of 
the  14  DAV  chapters  located  in  my  State, 
and  the  hundreds  of  others  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  James  R.  Thomas,  Jr.  chapter  has 
some  1,800  members.  Its  commander  Is 
Donald  R.  Murray,  of  Murray,  Utah. 
Under  his  leadership  the  chapter  this 
year  has  hit  a  record  high  in  member- 
ship .  The  executive  committee  of  the 
Thomas  chapter  also  includes  Ralph  Al- 
blston,  Sr.,  vice  commander,  Vito  Ab- 
bato,  Jr.,  vice  commander;  Terrel  T. 
Jackson,  treasurer;  Ben  Strohm,  chap- 
lain; Bibian  Rendon,  past  commander; 
and  George  L.  Carey  as  the  chapter  ad- 
jutant. 

Mr.  Carey  is  also  a  national  service 
officer.  In  this  capacity  he  does  an  excel- 


lent job  of  representing  Utah's  disabled 
veterans  and  their  widows.  Last  year 
alone  he  presented  some  1,100  cUdms  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  se- 
cured almost  $2  million  In  benefits  for 
them — at  no  cost  to  those  represented. 

The  Thomas  chapter  also  supports 
the  State  program,  "My  Favorite  Char- 
ity," sponsored  by  the  DAVs  fund-rais- 
ing project,  "The  Veterans'  Thrift 
Stores."  Under  this  program,  every 
Easter  eve  they  themselves  present 
checks  and  urge  others  to  do  likewise,  in 
support  of  needy  charities — most  of 
which  involve  care  of  handicapped  child- 
ren. Recognized  charities  have  received 
more  than  $60,000  through  this  pro- 
gram during  the  6  years  It  has  been  In 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  activities  of  one  chapter  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  Similar  ac- 
coimts  could  be  told  of  the  great  work 
of  DAV  chapters  in  every  part  of  the 
Nation,  Including  the  other  13  In  Utah. 
The  latter  are  located  In  Provo,  Logan, 
Ogden,  Murray,  St.  George,  Orem, 
Magna,  Tooele,  Layton,  Kamas,  Price, 
Brigham  City,  and  an  additional  one  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

I  salute  the  work  of  these  and  other 
segments  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans and  extend  the  sincere  hope  that 
their  accomplishments  wUl  be  as  exten- 
sive and  rewarding  during  the  next  half 
century  as  they  have  been  during  the 
last. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
I  am  perhaps  guilty  of  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest when  I  make  an  admiring  state- 
ment about  the  organization. 

It  is  distinguished  as  an  organization 
because  its  membership  is  imanimous  In 
an  earnest  hope  that  the  outfit  will  be- 
come extinct  for  lack  of  qualified  appli- 
cants to  its  ranks. 

We  are  all  aware.  I  think,  of  the  DAVs 
decades  of  service  to  those  who  have  be- 
come maimed  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  The  organization  has  certainly 
been  a  strong  force  for  Improved  hospital 
care,  sophisticated  therapy  and  job 
training. 

But  the  DAV  is  also  a  living  reminder 
that  war  is  a  thoroughly  unwholesome 
pursuit  and  we  must  not  ask  men  for  a 
measure  of  the  quiet  courage  we  honor 
today  unless  the  national  Interest  de- 
mands it. 

Every  day  in  Indochina  sees  more  men 
become  eligible  for  DAV  membership, 
something  that  does  nothing  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  us  older  members. 

In  many  ways,  it  was  easier  for  us.  The 
national  interest  was  easy  to  deflme  in 
World  War  n. 

Everyone  knew  precisely  who  the  good 
guys  were  and  who  the  bad  guys  were, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  documentation 
to  prove  it. 

But  we  are  compelled  to  ask  what  es- 
sential national  interest  is  being  served 
now — today — as  a  new  wave  of  DAV 
eligibles  is  being  generated.  If  the  quiet 
courage  being  expended  today  in  Indo- 
china does  serve  some  totally  necessary 
national  purpose,  then  that  purpose  Is 
difficult  to  perceive. 

No  one  has  ever  adequately  explained 
it.  The  explanations,  it  seems,  all  begin 


with  the  ritual  words,  "Well,  after  we 
were  once  in  Indochina  and  had  made 
our  commitments." 

Meanwhile,  the  DAVs  membership  and 
constituency — because  it  serves  all  dis- 
abled servicemen — continues  to  grow.  It 
grows,  to  the  increasing  dismay  of  those 
already  on  the  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  Include 
in  this  address  a  letter  that  my  staff  and 
I  received  from  a  friend  in  a  military 
hospital. 

This  young  man.  an  Army  lieutenant, 
was  employed  in  the  Senate  under  my 
patronage  while  simultaneously  attend- 
ing Georgetown  University.  Then  he  en- 
tered the  service,  was  sent  to  Vietnam, 
and  was  seriously  burned  about  the  head 
and  upper  body  in  an  accidental  fuel 
explosion. 

I  invite  Senators  to  read  it.  More  elo- 
quently than  ansrthlng  I  have  uttered, 
more  distinctly  than  anything  I  have 
heard  or  read  in  this  city,  it  describes 
what  this  war  is  doing  to  the  spirit  of 
our  young. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dear  Senator  Hart  akd  St  ait:  My  burns 
have  healed  and  the  staph  Infections  have 
all  disappeared.  In  fact,  I  feel  so  healthy  I'm 
afraid  that  friends,  after  looking  at  me.  are 
going  to  think  I  spent  the  last  five  weeks 
at  the  beach  getting  a  sunburn. 

But  the  month  or  so  In  military  hospitals 
enabled  me  to  see  one  of  the  most  tragic 
aspects  of  the  Vietnam  war.  a  result  that 
most  people  tend  to  note  and  then  to  for- 
get— the  soldiers  that  make  up  those  cas- 
ualty statistics.  I'm  not  speaking  of  the  pter- 
Bon  who  like  me  heals  In  a  short  time,  then 
goes  home  to  resume  a  normal  life.  But 
rather  the  one  who  bEis  to  spend  months  or 
years  In  the  hospital  before  be  can  return 
home. 

That  flrst  day.  the  doctor  looked  at  me 
and  told  me  how  lucky  I  was.  I  would  suffer 
no  lasting  damage,  and  I  would  heal  without 
scarring.  He  neglected  to  tell  me  about  the 
mental  scarring  one  sustains  when  one  Is  In 
a  military  hospital,  something  that  begins 
that  first  day. 

The  process  starts  when  you  spend  a  night 
next  to  a  young  soldier  who  Is  missing  one  of 
his  eyes,  one  of  his  arms  and  both  of  his 
legs.  He  Is  able  to  smoke  a  cigarette  while 
talking  to  you  as  they  change  his  dressings. 
Where  that  man  can  get  the  courage  to  live 
Is  beyond  my  understanding. 

The  process  continues  when  they  bring  a 
yoimg  man  into  the  bum  ward  back  in 
Japan.  He  has  3rd  degree  biuns  on  his  face, 
back,  groin  and  legs.  Both  legs  were  broken 
with  the  bones  exposed  (they  couldn't  set 
the  fractures  because  of  the  bums),  he  also 
has  a  collapsed  lung  and  kidney  trouble.  You 
would  have  to  have  been  burned  yourself 
to  Imagine  the  pain  he  was  in.  He  spent 
that  night  crying  out,  "Why  do  I  have  to 
die?"  and  later.  "Ood,  please  let  me  die." 
Nobody  on  the  ward  slept  very  well  that 
night. 

Then  there  Is  the  black  Lt.  who  was  In  the 
room  across  the  hall  at  Great  Lakes  Hospi- 
tal. He  Is  missing  a  quarter  of  his  brain — 
there  actually  is  a  large  cavity  In  bis  skull 
where  that  portion  of  the  brain  was.  The 
right  side  of  his  body  Is  paralyzed  and  he 
can  neither  hear  nor  speak.  It  h^pened  In 
November  and  it  Is  still  too  early  to  tell 
whether  the  rest  of  the  brain  can  pick  up 
the  missing  functions.  While  talking  to  his 
wife.  I  learned  that  they  would  have  been 
celebrating  their  flrst  wedding  anniversary 
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tbls  week.  I  wonder  If  she  feels  his  sacrifice 
In  Vietnam  was  worth  It — I  wonder  how  she 
will  feel  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  from  now? 

Mr.  NLxon  and  Mr.  Laird  say  there  will  be 
no  combat  operations  after  1  May.  Unless 
they  mean  no  American  is  going  to  step  out- 
side their  compound.  Injuries  like  the  above 
win  continue  to  take  place.  I  was  Injured 
30  yards  outside  our  wire  and  the  trip  flare 
that  set  off  the  fire  could  Just  as  easily  have 
been  a  VC  booby  trap,  though  the  booby  trap 
would  not  have  been  a  trip  flare  but  rather 
something  like  a  25  lb.  anti-tank  mine.  All 
the  people  I've  calked  about  In  this  letter 
were  injured  by  enemy  booby  traps. 

The  Irony  of  Vietnam  is  that  not  only 
would  the  American  people  have  been  better 
off,  but  the  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  p>«o- 
ple  would  have  been  better  off  if  we  had 
never  gotten  involved.  Although  my  tour  In 
Vietnam  was  short.  It  is  hard  not  to  see 
the  effects  of  six  years  of  concentrated  Ameri- 
can military  presence. 

People  driven  by  the  war  from  their  homes 
In  the  countryside  live  In  shacks  built  from 
the  garbage  of  the  dumps  they  live  on.  I 
saw  that  scene  while  driving  on  Rt.  1  be- 
tween Long  Blnh  and  Saigon,  sections  of 
which  would  rival  anything  the  L.A.  free- 
ways have  to  offer — both  in  the  way  of  smog 
and  traffic  Jams.  The  desperation  of  these 
people  is  shown  by  the  necessity  of  families 
seeing  their  sons  become  thieves  and  their 
daughters  prostitutes  so  that  they  can  have 
enough  money  to  live  on.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
family  to  live  in  a  countryside  where  their 
crops  are  sprayed  by  herbicide. 

Having  worked  in  Washington.  I  realize 
that  the  name  of  the  game  is  compromise. 
But  Mr.  Nixon  can't  be  allowed  to  wind  the 
war  down  to  a  level  where  we  will  be  taking 
"acceptable"  American  casualties.  There 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  a  level  that 
Americans  will  accept.  These  people  ill  have 
names  and  faces.  They  all  have  wives  and 
mothers  and  fathers.  These  people  should 
not  have  to  forgo  life  Just  so  someone  can 
say.  "America  has  never  lost  a  war."  For  of 
these  people  it  cannot  be  said,  "They  did  not 
die  in  vain" — for  In  fact  they  have  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Jerry  McOowan. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  organization's  50th  anni- 
versary. 

The  DAV  has  been  highly  effective  in 
working  in  behalf  of  those  who  have 
been  wounded  in  the  service  of  this  Na- 
tion. The  organization  has  provided  a 
valuable  service  through  its  efforts  to 
assure  rehabilitation  of  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

According  to  a  DAV  publication,  its 
objectives  have  remained  unchanged 
throughout  the  50  years: 

To  obtain  fair  ajid  just  compensa- 
tion, adequate  and  sympathetic  medical 
care,  and  suitable  gainful  employment 
for  those  war  veterans  who  had  been  dis- 
abled in  the  service  of  their  country. 

I  have,  through  the  years,  been  pleeised 
to  support  many  legislative  measures  fa- 
vored by  the  DAV  and  designed  to  in- 
sure that  our  veterans  receive  the  best 
possible  care  and  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  particular  pride 
in  saluting  the  DAV  because  that  orga- 
nization has  chosen  as  its  leader  in  its 
50th  anniversary  year  Mr.  Cecil  Steven- 
son, of  Jonesboro,  Ark.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  about  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, published  in  the  Arkansas  Ga- 
zette on  August  13,  1970,  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DAV  Commander  Bklteves  Sekvick  Is 
Organization's  Main  Contribution 

Jonesboro. — CecU  W.  Stevenson  of  Jones- 
boro, who  has  been  elected  the  new  national 
commander  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, has  carried  his  sense  of  duty  beyond 
his  time  In  military  service. 

"I  don't  know  if  they  would  want  to  call 
me  a  flag-waver  or  not,  but  I  want  to  do  a 
little  bit  of  good."  Stevenson  said,  "I  think 
that  this  organization  [DAV]  does  a  great 
deal  of  good." 

Stevenson  was  elected  to  his  new  post  at 
its  annual  convention  recently  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Among  the  services  the  DAV  offers  is  legal 
counseling  provided  by  service  officers  trained 
In  veteran's  claims.  Stevenson  said  the  DAV 
spends  $2  million  a  year  on  attcM-ney  fees 
for  veterans. 

SUPPORT  SOUGHT  FOB  PRISONERS 

The  DAV  also  Is  seeking  to  get  more  public 
support  for  Americans  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam.  Stevenson  said  the  DAV  planned 
CO  mail  60  million  letters  encouraging  persons 
to  write  Hanoi  and  "exert  such  an  influence 
on  the  powers  in  North  Vietnam  that  they 
will  be  forced  to  reveal  more  about  our  boys 
who  are  in  captivity." 

He  said  that  besides  helping  veterans  with 
their  problems,  the  DAV  also  has  service 
programs  with  the  Boy  Scouts  and  other 
youi.g  people. 

VIETNAM    VSrERANS    OBJECT    OF    PROGRAM 

The  DAV  under  Stevenson  is  starting  a 
special  program  to  recruit  Vietnam  wtir  vet- 
erans  into  the  organization. 

"Many  of  them  may  be  boys  in  age,  but 
they're  men  now,"  Stevenson  said.  "We  want 
to  give  them  every  break  that  it  is  possible 
to  give  and  I  think  we  can  be  a  great  service 
to  them." 

The  DAV  membership  is  presently  300,000. 
It  Is  the  third-largest  veterans  organization 
In  the  world. 

He  said  the  organization  was  nonpolitlcal 
and  he  didn't  want  to  comment  on  politics, 
including  the  Vietnam  war,  except  to  repeat 
the  DAV's  statement  adopted  supporting 
President  Nixon. 

SAYS    FULBRIGHT    HELPS   VETERANS 

Asked  about  his  thoughts  on  Senator 
J.  William  Pulbrlght  (Dem..  Ark.),  a  critic 
of  the  war,  Stevenson  said,  "I  couldn't  say 
Senator  F^ilbright  doesn't  support  our  presi- 
dent. I'm  sure  he  is  very  knowledgeable 
about  the  situation." 

He  said  Fulbright  had  been  friendly  to 
veterans  organizations  and  had  sought  more 
money  for  them. 

About  campus  strife  he  said,  "I  think  it's 
a  disgrace,  personally.  Maybe  some  of  (the 
protesters!  do  have  a  complaint,  but  I  don't 
think  they  should  tear  up  and  burn  down 
their  campuses.  I  think  many  students  feel 
the  same  way  about  it  and  I  know  It's  a 
minority  which  causes  the  trouble." 

He  said  the  country  has  many  problems 
and  listed  campus  unrest,  Vietnam  and  the 
"dope  situation." 

'The  nation  is  big  enough  and  large 
enough  to  overcome  its  problems.  Times 
change  and  people  change  with  them.  We 
will  correct  our  biggest  problems, "  he  said. 

Stevenson  said  he  thought  much  of  the 
trouble  with  the  young  people  could  be 
blamed  on  parents  "sparing  the  rod  and 
spoiling  the  child." 

"I  don't  attribute  all  the  unrest  to  the 
young  people.  A  great  deal  relates  to  parents. 
Instead  of  taking  them  to  Sunday  School, 
they  have  tried  to  send  them,"  he  said. 

Stevenson  said  he  traveled  to  the  East  and 
West  coasts  and  many  states  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  people  in  his  campaign  for  the  DAV 
presidency.  The  commander's  Job  is  full-time 


without     pay,     but     Stevenson     said     this 
wouldn't  be  too  unusual  to  him. 

"I've  taken  off  without  pay  to  work  for  the 
DAV  and  I've  used  my  vacation  time,"  he 
said. 

Stevenson  has  held  DAV  posts  of  sute 
senior  vice  commander,  state  commander, 
national  first  Junior  vice  commander,  na- 
tional executive  committeeman,  national  fi- 
nance chairman  and  national  senior  vice 
commander. 

"I've  sort  of  worked  my  way  through  the 
organization,"  he  said. 

Stevenson  graduated  from  Jonesboro  High 
School  and  Joined  the  Navy  in  February  of 
1944.  A  gunner's  mate,  he  was  wounded  in 
combat  during  the  Invasion  of  Salpan  while 
manning  a  machine  gun,  housed  on  a  turret. 
A  safety  stop  malfunction  caused  the  weapon 
to  swing  around,  narrowly  missing  his  face 
as  it  continued  firing. 

He  suffered  powder  burns  on  his  eyes,  face 
and  arms  and  as  a  result  has  defective  vision 
and  must  wear  glasses. 

After  the  war  he  worked  as  a  civilian  em- 
ploye of  the  Air  Force  at  Tinker  AFB,  Okla. 
He  then  attended  barber  school  and  barbered 
at  Jonesboro.  In  1954  he  started  work  with 
the  Bono  Post  Office  as  a  rural  carrier,  a  Job 
he  still  holds. 

He  and  his  wife,  Lillian,  have  a  son  and 
two  daughters. 

Stevenson  will  leave  August  29  for  Vienna. 
Austria,  to  attend  a  worldwide  meeting  of 
veterans.  He  will  be  there  for  two  weeks. 

THE  DAV A    HALF  CENTtTRY   OF  CARING 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  more 
tlian  a  century  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln 
exhorted  his  countrymen: 

To  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds:  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with  all 
nations. 

This  moving  appeal  was  made,  of 
course,  at  the  close  of  the  War  Between 
the  States. 

But  a  half  century  and  another  war 
later,  300.000  American  soldiers  returned 
to  civilian  life  disabled  by  wounds,  ill- 
ness, or  accidents,  and  a  Nation  was 
caught  wholly  unprepared  to  respond  to 
their  needs. 

Compensation  was  slow,  irregular,  and 
inequitable.  Medical  treatment  was  de- 
plorable. Rehabilitation  efforts  sporadic, 
chaotic,  and  ineffective. 

Into  this  breach  stepped  one  of  the 
greatest  self-help  efforts  in  history — an 
organization  founded  by  disabled  veter- 
ans for  disabled  veterans. 

This  year  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans celebrates  its  golden  anniversary, 
marking  the  50th  year  since  its  inception 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the  first  declara- 
tion of  its  continued  purpose: 

To  advance  the  interest  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded,  Injured  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  widows  and  depend- 
ents ...  to  cooperate  with  all  federal  and 
private  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  im- 
proving and  advancing  the  conditions,  health 
and  Interest  of  wounded,  injured  or  disabled 
veterans. 

In  all  those  50  years — in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  I.  World  War  n,  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  now  Vietnam — the 
DAV,  led  by  such  men  as  Judge  Robert 
S.  Marx,  Gen.  Jonathan  Wainwright, 
Gen.  Melvin  J.  Maas,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished national  commanders,  has 
never  wavered  from  that  path,  has  never 
lost  sight  of  its  goals. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  Mr. 
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President,  that  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  through  their  national  service 
program  and  their  national  legislative 
program,  has  been  the  critical  catalyst 
in  converting  a  Nation's  concern  and 
compassion  into  on-going  programs  of 
medical  care,  coimsel,  rehabilitation,  and 
vocational  training  for  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  American  servicemen 
who  gave  part  or  all  of  their  physical 
capabilities  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
democracy  •  •  •  and  for  the  survivors 
of  those  who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

Today,  with  30,000  more  veterans  re- 
quiring care  than  required  it  5  years  ago, 
the  mission  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  is  more  crucial  than  ever. 

In  this,  the  organization's  golden  an- 
niversary year,  it  behooves  all  American 
citizens — veteran  and  nonveteran — to 
pledge  their  unstinting— "nd  con- 
tinued— support  to  this  great  movement 
and  to  salute  its  truly  magnificent  ac- 
complishments. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  "Bravery," 
wrote  Thackeray,  "never  goes  out  of 
fashion."  These  words  might  well  serve 
as  a  text  for  this  golden  jubilee  year  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  whose 
quiet  courage  offers  to  us  all  an  Inspir- 
ing example  of  what  true  love  of  coimtry 
means.  Fifty  years  ago.  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  First  World  War,  the  war-disabled 
veterans  of  America,  seeking  just  rec- 
ompense from  the  Nation  they  had 
served  so  well,  organized  the  DAV  as  the 
first  and  only  veterans'  organization  ex- 
clusively dedicated  to  the  cause  of  those 
wounded  and  disabled  in  service  to  their 
country.  In  1932,  the  DAV  was  recog- 
nized by  Congress  and  chartered  to 
further  its  lofty  goals  of  care  and  re- 
habilitation for  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  During  the  Second 
World  War  that  charter  was  extended 
to  include  all  the  war  disabled. 

Today,  after  five  decades  of  existence, 
the  DAV  Is  still  in  the  forefront  of  serv- 
ice to  the  woimded  and  disabled  veterans 
of  America  with  a  most  impressive  and 
rewarding  record  of  accomplishment.  In 
this  anniversary  year,  the  members  of 
the  DAV  may  take  special  pride  in  the 
fact  that  their  organization  has  been 
associated  with  every  significant  legis- 
lative enactment  during  the  past  half 
century  designed  to  bring  better  care  to 
our  disabled  veterans  and  to  their  loved 
ones.  The  DAV  has  been  an  Invaluable 
source  of  counsel  and  support  to  Con- 
gress in  communicating  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  disabled  veterans. 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  add  my 
commendation  to  the  work  of  the  DAV 
on  this  occasion,  and  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  goals  which  the  DAV  has 
so  splendidly  championed  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  to  champion  in  days  to 
come,  goals  which  all  Americans  respect 
and  support. 

THE  day:    so    tears   or   DISriNGinSHED    SERVICE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  formally  recognizes  50  years  of 
Disabled  American  Veterans  to  our  Na- 
tion, In  doing  so,  we  pay  tribute  not  onlv 
.to  the  DAV  but  aJso  to  those  who  an- 
swered their  country's  highest  call  to 
aonor. 

There  Is  no  greater  obligation  of  citl- 
Knship,  nor  is  there  any  greater  proof 


of  patriotism,  than  a  wlUingness  to  of- 
fer life  and  limb  in  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ica. The  quiet  service  of  the  DAV  and  its 
public  support  bear  witness  to  this  truth. 

Bom  In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I, 
the  DAV  was  created  to  help  swne  300,- 
000  men  who  were  wounded,  disabled, 
handicapped  or  ill  as  a  result  of  their 
wartime  sacrifices. 

Since  then,  each  succeeding  conflict, 
has  seen  the  DAV  come  to  the  aid  of 
those  maimed,  orphaned,  or  widowed 
through  military  service  to  the  Nation. 

The  ritual  of  the  DAV  states  in  part: 

Remember  that  our  mission  as  a  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization  is  not  ful- 
filled until  our  country's  war-time  disabled, 
their  widows  and  their  dependents  have  been 
adequately  cared  for. 

Here  on  the  Senate  floor  today  a  grate- 
ful America  acknowledges  the  mission  is 
being  fulfilled  and  respectfully  says 
"Thank  you." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  organization  on 
tills  anniversary  of  its  first  half  century 
of  service. 

This  organization  has  rendered  great 
service  to  our  disabled  veterans  of  all 
wars  in  this  century. 

Ponder  with  me  for  just  a  moment 
what  this  service  has  been. 

Except  for  faith,  no  greater  blessing 
can  accrue  to  a  human  being  on  this 
earth  than  to  be  whole  of  mind  and  body. 

The  terrible  wars  in  which  our  Nation 
has  been  involved  in  for  a  little  more  than 
a  half  century  have  taken  a  high  toll  not 
merely  in  deaths  but  also  in  damage  to 
human  minds  and  bodies,  and  to  the 
human  spirit  as  well. 

Think  of  it— the  First  World  War,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Second  World  War.  fol- 
lowed by  Korea  and  Vietnam  in  that 
order. 

We  grieve  for  the  dead,  honor  them, 
pray  that  they  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain.  But  there  we  stop,  for  the  act  of 
death  is  irreparable  by  human  hands. 
The  maiming  of  mind  and  body  in  man's 
cruelty  to  man  is  another  thing.  Here 
we  can  repair,  rebuild,  in  some  cases  com- 
pletely restore.  We  have  made  great  ac- 
complishments in  this  task,  and  the 
DAV  is  one  very  large  part  of  the  reason. 

Because  of  what  we  have  accomplished 
in  taking  care  of  the  disabled  veteran 
and  in  many  cases  restoring  him  to  pro- 
ductive citizenship,  we  have  not  lost 
faith.  We  have  kept  the  human  spirit 
alive.  We  have  kept  alive  the  hope  of 
mankind  for  a  better  world  In  which 
man  can  live  in  peace. 

And  this  brings  me,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  plea  which  I  wish  to  make  on  this 
50th  anniversary  of  the  DAV.  This  is 
a  plea  that  goes  beyond  the  direct  service 
rendered  by  the  DAV  or  any  other  orga- 
nization. It  is  a  plea  that  comes  from 
the  heart  and  goes  to  the  hearts  of  people 
everywhere. 

My  plea,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  all  of 
us — every  Member  of  Congress,  every 
American — vow  on  this  day  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  he  has  ever  done  be- 
fore to  bring  peace  to  mankind.  Think 
about  it,  pray  about  it.  do  something 
about  it.  And  in  this  way  perhaps  we 
can  prevent  some  of  the  deaths  and  the 
maiming   of  bodies  and  minds   in  the 


future.  Only  in  this  way  it  is  possible  to 
render  a  higher  and  greater  service  to 
mankind  than  the  DAV  has  been  able  to 
perform  in  the  past. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  views  of  my 
friends,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  The  EUsabled  American 
Veterans  is  an  honorable  and  effective 
organization  dedicated  to  serving  the 
thousands  of  Americans — members  tmd 
nonmembers  alike — who  have  been 
wounded,  injured,  or  disabled  in  the 
ser\'ice  of  their  country.  We  are  todaiy 
saluting  50  years  of  service  by  the  DAV— 
service  to  our  country  and  our  heroic 
veterans. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
know  personally  many  DAV's  in  Florida, 
and  I  salute  Florida  members  for  their 
splendid  interest  and  work  not  only  in 
veterans  causes  but  for  our  Nation  in 
general. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
DAV  on  the  prisoner-of-war  problem. 
We  have  had  disputes  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  there  are 
essential  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
war  in  this  Chamber.  But  I  know  of  no 
difference  of  opinion  here  on  the  POW 
question:  we  are  all  properly  outraged 
at  the  treatment  American  prisoners  of 
war  have  received,  and  we  are  all  de- 
termined that  our  men  shall  be  repatri- 
ated. I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  DAV 
to  awaken  and  mobilize  public  opinion 
regarding  our  prisoners  of  war,  and  here, 
again,  I  think  we  have  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  service  and  patriotic  activ- 
ity that  has  made  the  DAV  so  useful  and 
so  needed.  The  DAV  deserves  our  respect 
and  support. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  add  my  voice  to  the  ex- 
pressions of  tribute  which  Congress  is 
directing  on  this  day  to  the  distinguished 
organization,  E>isabled  American  Veter- 
ans. "DAV  Day  in  Congress— A  Tribute 
to  Quiet  Courage"  was  set  aside  in  order 
to  honor  those  Americans  who  have 
made  profound  sacrifices  in  defense  of 
their  country  and  to  honor  tiiose  dedi- 
cated veterans  who  have  joined  in  an 
organization  to  help  them. 

I  believe  that  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that  we  express  our  gratitude  at  this 
time  when  we  in  Congress  and  Indeed 
the  entire  Nation  are  sorely  divided  on 
the  wisdom  of  our  miUtary  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Let  us  therefore  take 
particular  pains  to  sweep  away  the  con- 
fusion that  may  arise  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  citizens  between  that  con- 
flict and  the  act  of  military  service.  For 
even  as  we  ask  our  young  men  to  risk 
their  lives,  a  large  number  of  our  citizens 
have  come  to  scorn  military  service, 
claiming  that  if  we  were  to  lay  down  our 
arms,  other  nations  would  Immediately 
do  the  same.  Sadly,  this  la  not  the  case 
As  in  the  past,  the  price  of  liberty  is 
still  eternal  vigilance.  And  It  Is  still  neces- 
sary for  us  to  call  upon  citizens  to  de- 
fend their  country  and  safeguard  its  sa- 
cred rights. 

But  at  the  other  extreme,  there  are  a 
number  <rf  clUzens  who  equate  honest 
dissent  with  betrayal.  In  the  name  of 
patriotism,  they  declare  as  disloyal  those 
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who  exercise  the  right  of  dissent — the 
right  that  our  men  are  fighting  for.  This, 
too,  is  wrong.  Indeed,  we  betray  our 
fighting  men  if  we  do  not  exercise  this 
right,  for  we  owe  them,  and  the  entire 
country,  the  fullest  measure  of  our  en- 
ergy and  Judgment  if  we  are  in  con- 
science to  afik  them  to  defend  their  coun- 
try. 

But,  even  more,  we  owe  them  our  most 
profound  homage  and  respect.  For  as 
they  put  their  lives  at  stake  for  the  rights 
and  freedoms  we  enjoy,  the  simple  elo- 
quence of  this  act  pales  our  words  and 
transcends  all  rhetoric. 

I  am  therefore  deeply  honored  per- 
sonally to  express  my  debt  to  the  Ameri- 
cans who,  in  risking  their  lives,  returned 
disabled.  I  express  my  profoimd  admira- 
tion and  gratitude,  also,  to  the  DAV 
which  assists  these  men  and  helps  them 
to  cope  with  their  disabilities  and  to  ex- 
ercise useful,  productive  professions.  1 
shall  continue  to  support  the  DAV  as 
one  of  the  most  dedicated,  purposeful 
and  worthy  organizations  in  America  to- 
day.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  even 
a  deeply  grateful  Natiori  such  as  ours 
may  occasionally  let  the  passage  of  time 
dim  its  memory  of  the  outstanding  sac- 
rifices made  by  American  fighting  men 
on  the  fields  of  battle. 

One  group  in  our  society,  however, 
never  forgets,  and  it  is  with  a  great  honor 
that  I  join  today  In  paying  tribute  to  that 
group — the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans— on  the  occasion  of  their  organiza- 
tion's golden  armiversary. 

As  the  Members  know,  this  day  is 
called  "DAV  Day  in  Congress — A  Tribute 
to  Quiet  Courage."  And  it  is  set  aside  for 
us  to  pay  our  respects  to  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's finest  veteran  groups. 

In  my  State  of  Arizona,  the  members 
of  DAV  are  nearly  4,000  strong.  We  are 
proud  of  these  men  and  of  the  enormous 
contribution  they  make  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  better  society. 

Arizona,  of  course,  is  not  one  of  the 
largest  States;  consequently,  we  do  not 
have  as  many  DAV  members  as  some 
others.  However,  I  should  like  to  salute 
the  Arizona  DAV's  today  on  the  follow- 
ing activities  which  they  have  carried 
out: 

First,  the  expenditure  of  15,000  hours 
of  volimteer  service  in  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  and  in  nursing  homes 
which  house  VA  patients.  This  was  all 
done  in  the  year  1970. 

Second,  sponsorship  of  a  youth  of  the 
month  program  which  recognizes  the  ef- 
forts of  young  people  who  show  good 
citizenship  through  scholastic  and  com- 
munity service. 

Third,  an  alliance  with  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  Men  Missing  in 
Action  or  Prisoner  of  War  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  aid  in  the  solicitation  of  petitions 
and  letters. 

Fourth,  promotion  of  Boy  Scout  troops 
which  are  geared  to  scouting  for  the 
handicapped  boys. 

Fifth,  active  participation  in  the  "Jobs 
for  Veterans"  campaign  on  State,  coiuity, 
and  local  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  listed  only 
a  few  of  the  more  outstanding  activities 
of  our  DAV  chapters  in  Arizona.  This  Is 
one  of  the  truly  fine  and  worthwhile  or- 


gtmizations  striving  to  make  a  better  life 
for  the  less  fortimate  among  us.  So, 
again,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  adding  my 
voice  to  those  of  other  Senators  in  salut- 
ing the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on 
occasion  of  their  first  half  century  of 
service  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
in  honoring  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  the  occasion  of  this  orga- 
nization's Golden  Jubilee  Year. 

The  theme  selected  for  this  day  in 
Congress — a  tribute  to  quiet  courage — 
expresses  the  special  debt  of  gratitude 
which  we  all  owe  to  these  men  who  have 
given  so  much  to  the  service  of  this 
coimtry. 

Such  a  debt  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  a 
simple  acknowledgment  of  sacrifices 
made,  but  rather  represents  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  insure 
that  these  veterans  can  live  in  the  dignity 
and  security  which  is  their  due. 

In  this  task,  the  DAV  serves  a  unique 
and  invaluable  function.  Although  it 
brings  together  those  who  share  a  special 
bond,  the  DAV  is  far  more  than  a  frater- 
nal organization. 

The  DAV  national  service  program  to 
insure  that  disabled  vetersuis  and  their 
families  receive  all  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled  serves  as  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  Federal  veterans  program 
That  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
accredited  the  DAV  to  represent  individ- 
ual veteran  claimants  is  testimony  to  the 
professionalism  and  worth  of  this 
program. 

In  this  and  in  other  ways  beyond  num- 
ber, the  Disabled  American  Veterans  or- 
ganization has  tnily  distinguished  itself 
in  its  task  of  representing  the  cause  of  all 
veterans.  I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  able  to 
extend  my  most  sincere  congratulations. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
solemn  privilege  to  participate  today  in 
this  "tribute  to  quiet  courage"  honoring 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans 

Today  is  "DAV  Day  in  Congress,"  a 
fitting  tribute  to  this  splendid  organi- 
zation in  its  50th  year. 

Foimded  half  a  century  and  too  many 
wars  ago,  the  DAV  has  served,  in  war  and 
in  peace,  the  needs  of  those  whose  sacri- 
fices in  battle  secured  the  Nation's  life 
and  sacred  honor,  and  the  needs  of  the 
dependents  of  these  heroes. 

Of  course  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  DAV  would  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  have  their  organization  be- 
come unnecessary.  They  who  have  seen 
so  much  of  the  sad  cost  of  war  know  bet- 
ter than  most  the  blessings  that  would 
fiow  from  what  the  President  is  so  dili- 
gently working  to  achieve — a  full  gen- 
eration of  peace. 

But  as  long  as  Americans  are  called 
upon  to  make  sacrifices  in  this  dangerous 
century,  DAV  will  serve  valiantly.  In  a 
sense,  as  long  as  such  sacrifices  are 
needed,  DAV  can  take  a  kind  of  solemn 
gratification  from  its  burdens.  After  all, 
a  disabled  veteran  has  been  spared  the 
greatest  sacrifice — his  life — and,  with  the 
help  of  DAV,  can  lead  a  comfortable  and 
productive  life. 

John  J.  Keller,  national  service  direc- 
tor of  DAV.  says  this: 

History  reveals  that  In  World  War  I  the 
rate  of  survival  or  wounded  soldiers  was  ex- 


tremely low.  The  rate  Incr^^ased  to  70.7  in 
World  War  II,  73.7  In  Korea,  and  Is  currently 
81.3  percent  In  Vietnam. 

Who  but  the  Disabled  American  Veterani 
can  readily  appreciate  and  recognize  the 
many  and  varied  Implications  of  these  sober- 
ing statistics? 

Improved  evacuation  capabilities  and 
medical  technology  have  enabled  DAV  to 
serve  a  large  number  of  American  sol- 
diers. The  range  of  DAV  services  is  im- 
pressive, and  the  gratitude  it  earns  is  the 
finest  tribute  any  organization  can  earn. 

Recently  the  DAV.  acting  with  cus- 
tomary competence,  has  taken  up  an- 
other urgent  duty.  It  has  given  generously 
of  its  infinite  energies  and  finite  re- 
sources to  secure  the  prompt  and  safe 
return  of  all  American  military  men  cur- 
rently held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

DAV's  aim  is  to  stimulate  a  20  million 
letter  avalanche  that  will  inundate  the 
North  Vietnamese  Embassy  in  Paris.  In 
DAV's  judgment — which  I  think  is  cor- 
rect— the  North  Vietnamese  are  intransi- 
gent on  the  POW  issue  because  they  can- 
not believe  that  a  great  nation  really 
cares  deeply  about  the  lives  of  a  mere 
1,500  men.  DAV  understands  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  must  be  convinced 
that  the  safe  return  of  our  men  is  a 
matter  on  which  we  are  intransigent. 

When  our  POW's  do  return — and  I  am 
sure  they  wiU — DAV  will  deserve  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  the  credit.  The  DAV 
will  be  able  to  attach  to  its  standard  a 
ribbon  denoting  selfless  service  in  an- 
other humane  campaign. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
commemorate  50  years  of  service  and 
dedication  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  it  is  difiQcult  nof  to  reflect  upon 
the  hardships  and  agonies  which  have 
befallen  our  flghting  men  during  the  two 
World  Wars  of  this  century,  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  now  the  Vietnamese  war. 
Some  of  these  men  have  come  home  from 
the  war  with  bright  hopes  for  the  future. 
Others  have  come  back  anticipating  long 
term  suffering  resulting  from  physical 
disabilities  gained  in  combat. 

Disabled  veterans  who  fully  understood 
the  difficulties  of  others  trying  with  great 
obstacles  to  adjust  to  civilian  life  led 
the  way  in  foimding  the  DAV.  The 
foimding  of  DAV  came  at  a  critical  time, 
when  many  of  the  men  who  were  en- 
titled to  compensation  were  receiving 
nothing,  and  veterans'  hospitals  were  so 
overcrowded  that  many  patients  slept  on 
floors. 

The  objectives  of  DAV  have  never 
wavered  and  continue  to  be  the  advance- 
ment and  betterment  of  all  Injured  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  their  orphans,  widows, 
and  dependents,  in  obtaining  all  benefits 
to  which  they  are  legally  entitled.  Hav- 
ing helped  many  young  servicemen  with 
hardship  and  disability  appeals  over  the 
years,  I  know  how  difficult  this  can  be. 

One  need  only  visit  Fitzsimons  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  my  own  State  of  Colo- 
rado to  see  the  determination  and  will 
with  which  disabled  servicemen  fight  to 
return  to  a  normal  life.  Fo/  these  men, 
the  DAV  provides  the  necessary  giildance 
and  legal  muscle  before  physical  evalua- 
tion boards  and  helps  after  discharge  in 
contacting  regional  offices  to  line  up  ed- 
ucational and  Job  oiM>ortunltles.  TTirough 
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their  national  service  program,  the  DAV 
also  trains  disabled  veterans  to  become 
service  officers  themselves  in  various  lo- 
cations around  the  country. 

More  recently,  the  DAV  has  become  ac- 
tive in  pressuring  Hanoi  to  release  infor- 
mation and  provide  better  treatment  for 
our  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 
Through  radio,  television,  and  leaflets  by 
the  thousands,  combined  with  letter  writ- 
ing campaigns  by  individual  chapters,  the 
DAV  has  literally  deluged  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  with  pleas  for  adherence 
to  the  Geneva  agreement  on  POW's. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  de- 
serve the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  all 
Americans,  and  in  taking  time  out  today 
to  honor  their  efforts  and  effectivene-ss, 
let  us  commit  our  own  efforts  to  reach- 
ing the  day  when  we  will  no  longer  need 
such  an  organization. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  deserved 
public  recognition  and  tribute  are  being 
paid  today  for  the  many  contributions  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  While 
the  organization  of  the  DAV  began  in 
1919,  its  first  national  convention  was 
held  in  June,  1921,  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
Since  that  time  the  DAV  has  actively 
sought  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents  who 
have  suffered  casualties  during  military 
action.  In  the  last  half  century  this  group 
has  done  much  to  better  the  lives  of  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  it  has  been  very  su5- 
tive  in  making  claims  for  compensation, 
hospitalization,  medical  care  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

It  is  gratifying  today  to  join  with  Sen- 
ators in  paying  tribute  to  the  members  of 
this  fine  organization  on  the  occasion 
of  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  Although  Am- 
erica is  not  now  involved  in  a  declared 
war.  we  are  nonetheless  experiencing  all 
the  human  tragedies  of  a  long  and  costly 
war.  The  need  to  assist  those  who  have 
suffered  injuries  in  this  conflict  is  very 
great.  While  this  is  primarily  a  respon- 
sibility of  all  Americans,  organizations 
such  as  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
can  and  will  do  much  to  assist  in  this  im- 
portant task.  The  Vietnam  experience 
has  left  a  large  scar  of  casualties  upon 
the  Nation's  young,  but  fortunately  the 
rate  of  survival  for  wounded  soldiers  in 
Vietnam — 81.3  percent — is  higher  than 
either  World  War  I,  World  War  II  or 
the  Korean  confiict.  The  activities  of  the 
DAV  in  assisting  the  needs  of  these  serv- 
icemen  deserve  our  deepest  gratitude. 

This  year  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans Convention  will  again  return  to 
Detroit.  This  action  will  symbolize  the 
completion  of  fifty  years  of  serving  the 
victims  of  war.  It  is  to  this  effort  that  we 
today  focus  our  attention  and  convey  our 
deep  respect. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
objective  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans since  its  foimding  has  been  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  and  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  wounded.  Injured  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  widows  and  depend- 
ents.. .  to  cooperate  with  all  Federal  and 
Private  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  improving  and  advancing  the  condi- 
tions, health  and  interest  of  wounded, 
injured  or  disabled  veterans.  The  found- 
ers of  the  DAV  also  resolved  that  the  or- 
wnizatlon  shall  stimulate  a  feeling  of 
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mutual  devotion,  happiness  and  com- 
radeship among  all  disabled  veterans. 

A  noble  tradition  has  developed  from 
these  objectives  and  for  50  years  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  served  well 
its  members.  In  50  years,  this  organiza- 
tion has  dealt  with  over  8,000,000  veter- 
an cases  and  has  obtained  over  $1,600,- 
000,000  for  veterans.  Its  membership  has 
grown  to  a  total  of  over  290,000.  This  rec- 
ord has  been  achieved  through  the  DAV's 
National  Service  program.  There  are 
presently  146  National  Service  officers  lo- 
cated in  Veterans'  Administration  Re- 
gional Offices  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  National  Service  officers  are 
assisted  by  Department  Service  officers 
of  the  47  DAV  Departments  and  the 
chapter  service  officers  of  the  local  chap- 
ters, which  number  more  than  1,900. 
Thus,  this  network  of  disabled  veterans 
working  in  behalf  of  their  fellow  disabled 
veterans,  has  been  the  mechanism 
through  which  millions  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, their  dependents,  widows,  and 
orphans  have  received  all  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  This  service  re- 
quires the  tribute  of  the  Congress. 

At  the  present  time,  the  DAV  is  under- 
taking a  major  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
more  than  1,500  men  who  have  been  re- 
ported as  missing  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
organization,  through  all  its  chapters 
and  its  entire  membership,  is  active  in 
bringing  the  plight  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  missing  In  action  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  public.  Letter  writ- 
ing campaigns  have  beer;  organized  In 
order  to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on 
the  North  Vietnamese  Goverrmient.  Tele- 
vision and  radio  spot  announcements 
have  been  produced  and  distributed  to 
over  700  TV  stations  and  6,000  radio  sta- 
tions. These  annoimcements  urge  Amer- 
icans to  petition  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  which  they  signed.  The  DAV 
goal  is  20,000,000  letters  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Other  current  projects  in  which  the 
DAV  is  active  is  a  scholarship  program 
to  defray  expenses  of  members'  children 
who  show  ability  and  need;  a  disaster 
fund  to  help  members  who  are  victims 
of  natural  disasters;  and  a  joint  program 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  start 
Scout  chapters  for  handicapped  youths. 

Certainly  Vietnam  has  had  a  major 
impact  on  the  DAV.  The  DAV's  attitude 
is  best  expressed  by  the  comments  of  its 
national  commander,  Cecil  W.  Steven- 
son, who  said: 

I  don't  know  anyone  who  likes  the  Viet- 
nam war.  The  DAV  doesn't  like  the  war.  I 
don't  like  the  war.  And  many  of  the  men  who 
fought  in  the  war  didn't  like  it  either.  But 
they  went.  They  deserve  our  respect  for  that. 

He  has  acknowledged  that  the  nature 
of  this  war,  with  the  high  rate  of 
wounded  and  injured,  has  placed  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  upon  the  DAV. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  has 
an  honorable  record  of  over  50  years' 
service  to  disabled  veterans.  It  is  appro- 
priate that  we  formally  observe  the  or- 
ganization's golden  anniversary.  Also.  It 
is  appropriate  that  we  take  note  of  the 
preamble  to  the  DAV  constitution: 

For  God  and  Nation,  and  for  our  common- 
weal, we  former  members  of  the  armed  forces 


of  the  United  States,  having  aided  In  main- 
taining the  honor.  Integrity,  and  supremacy 
of  our  country,  holding  in  remembrance  the 
sacrifices  In  conunon  made  and  drawn  to- 
gether by  strong  bonds  of  respect  and  mutual 
suflferlng,  solemnly  and  firmly  associate  our- 
selves together  in  creating  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  principles  and  p\ir- 
poses  of  which  shall  be  supreme  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  fidelity  to 
Its  constitution  and  laws;  to  hold  aloft  the 
torch  of  true  patriotism;  to  strive  for  a  better 
understanding  between  nations  that  peace 
and  goodwUl  may  prevail;  to  cherish  and 
preserve  the  memories  of  our  military  asso- 
ciation; and  to  aid  and  assist  worthy  wartime 
disabled  veterans,  their  widows,  their  or- 
phans and  their  dependents. 

The  historical  review,  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  DAV,  contains  the  follow- 
ing comment,  which  best  states  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  50  years.  It  is  a  suitable 
tribute : 

The  history  of  the  DAV  has  been  compli- 
cated and  tumultuous.  Nothing  as  important 
as  the  objectives  of  this  organization  is  ever 
easy.  The  DAV  has  had  its  hours  of  trial- 
its  moments  of  hopelessness — its  time  of 
glory — Its  periods  of  riding  the  crest  of  the 
wave.  But  the  Important  thing  to  the  or- 
ganization itself,  and  to  the  American  pubUc 
In  general.  Is  that  through  all  this  it  has 
determinedly  stuck  to  its  single  purpose — 
that  of  aiding  the  wartime  service  connected 
disabled  veteran  return  to  civilian  life  in 
a  competitive  position  with  his  peers.  That 
he  and  his  family  can  face  the  future  with 
confidence  knowing  that  his  medical,  re- 
habilitation and  employment  requirements 
will  be  met. 

PITTT  YEARS  or  SEBVICE  OF  THB  DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS  TO  AMXUCA'B  WAR  DI8- 
ABLEO 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  join  the  Nation  hi  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  Since  1921  this  organization 
has  rendered  Invaluable  service  to  Amer- 
ica's disabled,  and  thus  to  us  all. 

Many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber today  have  seen  times  of  war,  have 
seen  what  it  can  do  to  men  and  the  toll 
it  may  take.  Most  men  are  lucky 
enough  to  escape  physically  unscathed. 
But  there  are  coimtless  others  who  are 
not  so  fortimate.  And  though  our  memo- 
ries of  war  and  the  courage  It  Inspires 
may  be  short,  the  disabled  and  their 
families  must  have  a  special  courage,  a 
courage  to  last  past  the  time  of  flghting. 
They  must  learn  to  live  productively 
with  what  can  be  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  horrors  of  war. 

Fifty  years  is  a  long  time,  a  time  filled 
with  the  heroism  and  sacrifice  of 
coimtless  Americans.  They  have  served 
at  a  moment's  notice  when  danger 
threatened,  to  give  their  blood  in  the 
name  of  freedom.  And  when  they  are 
back  in  "the  world"  they  are  hideed 
lucky  to  have  the  DAV  to  help  them.  It 
is  a  true  and  sympathetic  friend. 
Through  its  long  and  Illustrious  history, 
with  a  wisdom  gained  from  experience, 
it  has  helped  all  veterans,  members  and 
nonmembers  alike,  to  become  once  again 
productive  members  of  our  society. 

The  DAV,  with  no  Federal  financial 
assistance,  has  compiled  a  tremendous 
record  of  achievement.  Its  more  than 
300,000  members  have  Joined  In  the 
common  cause  of  helping  America's  dis- 
abled, their  wives  and  their  children  re- 
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cover  the  full  benefits  due  to  them  under 
our  laws.  Through  its  legislative  serv- 
ices, it  has  worked  effectively  toward 
achieving  new  and  improved  laws  for  the 
disabled  and  their  families.  Nearly  all 
effective  legislation  benefiting  the  dis- 
abled has  had  sponsorship,  if  not  cre- 
ative initiative  by,  DAV. 

In  many  other  areas,  the  DAV  has 
shown  its  interest  in  the  soldier's  wel- 
fare. Through  the  efforts  of  DAV,  other 
organizations  and  millions  of  concerned 
Americans,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
released  more  information  than  ever  be- 
fore about  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  being  held  by  the  Communists.  They 
also  have  a  scholarship  program  for 
children  of  disabled  veterans  and  a  pro- 
gram of  starting  Boy  Scout  chapters  for 
handicapped  youths  using  disabled  vet- 
erans for  leadership. 

Thus,  for  all  they  have  done  for  Amer- 
ica and  its  brave  soldiers,  I  am  sure 
all  Americans  will  join  me  today  in  sa- 
luting this  organization  and  its  members, 
for  whom  not  Just  March  3.  but  every 
day,  is  DAV  Day. 

DAV     DAT     n*     CONGEESS A     THIBUTE    TO     QUIET 

COimACX 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
voices  are  raised  on  this  March  3,  1971. 
in  commemoration  of  50  golden  years  of 
service  rendered  by  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  it  seems  fitting  to  remem- 
ber that  the  genesis  of  the  DAV  is  truly  a 
Christmas  gift  to  America. 

It  is  a  Christmas  gift  to  all  America— 
to  Uie  conscience  of  our  Nation — awak- 
ened to  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  those 
prepared  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice — 
and,  indeed,  suffering  the  enduring  scars 
of  service  in  the  wars  America  has  waged 
for  human  freedom. 

Those  whose  memories  can  reach  back 
for  half  a  century  will  remember  an 
America  recoiling  from  World  War  I. 

It  was  an  America  aghast  at  the  cost  in 
human  lives — an  America  appalled  as 
300.000  of  its  finest  youth  returned 
wounded,  disabled,  handicapped,  ill. 

It  was  an  America  unprepared  to  cope 
with  catastrophe — with  their  care — with 
their  conversion  to  gainful  employment — 
an  America  at  a  loss  how  to  rehabilitate 
and  compensate  these  men  who  had  given 
so  much  and  received  so  little — if.  indeed, 
anything  at  all. 

Out  of  that  Christmas  gathering  of 
disabled  veterans — out  of  that  Christmas 
party  in  Cincinnati  in  the  long  ago — was 
bom  the  idea  of  the  DAV. 

It  was  the  idea  of  an  organization  of 
disabled  veterans  themselves — with  a  will 
to  concentrate  concern  for  the  disabled — 
a  program  to  eliminate  the  confusion 
and  profusion  of  government  agencies — 
seemingly  working  at  cross  purposes.  For, 
out  of  their  conflicts,  care  for  veterans 
had  broken  down. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  record  the 
problems  and  progress — the  difDculties 
and  achievements  of  the  DAV  through 
these  50  years.  But  it  could  well  be  re- 
quired reading  for  students  of  history — 
political  science — foreign  relations — 
America's  responsibility  to  the  free 
world — and  America's  responsibility  to 
those  who  bear  the  personal  risks  when 
this  Govenunent  of  ours  must  decide  be- 
tween war  and  peace. 


We  of  the  Congress  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  ceaseless,  day-by-day  commitment 
of  the  DAV  to  the  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion's war  disabled — his  widow  and  his 
orphans. 

We  are  proud  to  cooperate  in  the  legis- 
lation that  recognizes  a  people's  respon- 
sibility. 

We  are  especially  conscious  of  and 
grateful  for  the  immediate  and  personal 
dedication  of  service  organizations 
throughout  the  States  that  we  represent. 

We  know  how  human — how  helpful 
they  are. 

That  gratitude,  indeed,  could  be  the 
simplest  and  sincerest  explanation  of 
our  presence  here  today  and  our  partici- 
pation in  this  tribute  to  the  DAV  on  its 
50th  anniversary. 

Today — March  3 — seems  particularly 
appropriate  for  the  observance  of  an  an- 
niversary of  patriotism. 

For  this  is  another  patriotic  somiver- 

sary. 

Forty  years  ago  today — by  act  of  Con- 
gress—the Star  Spangled  Banner  official- 
ly became  our  national  anthem. 

So  this  is  an  anniversary  steeped  in 
love  of  country. 

It  is  a  day  on  which  we  do  well  to 
speak  our  appreciation  of  veterans  who 
have  paid  the  patriotic  price— who  have 
preserved  by  their  personal  service  and 
suffering  what  we  proudly  proclaim  in 
our  anthem— "the  land  of  the  free  ana 
the  home  of  the  brave."  We  salute  the 

DAV. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  citizen 
of  this  great  NaUon,  a  Member  of  the 
TJS.  Senate,  and  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  organiza- 
Uon  which,  for  50  years,  has  watched  out 
for  the  needs  of  those  less  fortunate  than 
myself  who  returned  home  from  war  in- 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  patri- 
otic men  and  women  who.  in  serving  their 
country,  were  woimded  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled have  turned  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  organization  for  help,  and 
that  help  has  always  been  forthcoming. 

Today.  DAV  marks  its  golden  anniver- 
sary, and  it  is  a  privilege  and  pleasure 
for  me  to  laud  the  accomplishments  of 
this  great  organization. 

For  50  years.  DAV  has  worked  tireless- 
ly in  behalf  of  returned  injured  service 
men  and  women.  In  addition  to  its  day- 
to-day  duties  in  arranging  proper  medi- 
cal care  and  treatment  for  those  who 
require  it.  insuring  that  adequate  com- 
pensation was  available  to  the  disabled, 
or  to  widows,  minor  children,  tuid  de- 
pendent parents,  and  encouraging  the 
disabled  in  rehabilitation  programs,  DAV 
has  taken  the  Initiative  in  what  I  con- 
sider another  important  program. 

DAV  has  been  very  active,  particularly 
In  recent  years,  In  building  a  scholarship 
program  for  children  of  disabled  veter- 
ans. It  is  a  lesser  known  but  most  im- 
portant project.  In  addition,  DAV  has 
begun  Boy  Scout  chapters  for  handi- 
capped youth,  utilizing  disabled  veterans 
for  leadership.  These  are  Just  two  fine 
additional  programs  instituted  by  DaV 
and  which  I  feel  are  worthy  of  recog- 
nition on  this,  the  50th  anniversary  of 
DAV. 

For  these,  and  sdl  other  accomplish- 


ments, I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Dig. 
abled  American  Veterans  organization. 
DAV  is  to  be  commended  for  its  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation's  disabled 
patriots. 

DAY  DAT   IN  CONCaESS A  TMBinT  TO  QUITT 

COTTSACE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
DAV  Day  in  Congress;  1971  is  also  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization. 

I  am  hopeful  that  ^11  Americans  today, 
and  everybody,  pause  and  pay  proper 
tribute  to  all  veterans  who  have  fought 
for  freedom  and  human  dignity. 

The  late  Francis  J.  Beaton,  past  na- 
tional commander  of  DAV  in  1967,  was 
from  my  hometown  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Francis  used  to  say  that  "nothing  as  im- 
portant as  the  work  of  DAV  is  ever  easy." 
Since  knowing  Francis,  and  several  other 
DAV  members,  dedicated  and  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  improving  and  advancing 
the  conditions  of  our  injured  or  disabled 
veterans,  I  have  deepened  my  admiratlMi 
for  those  who  have  served  their  country 
In  uniform. 

Let  us  remember,  on  this  day  of  re- 
membering, that  it  is  only  because  of 
the  courage  suid  the  cacriflces  of  those 
who  have  fought  for  America  and  free- 
dom that  Americans  are  free  today.  May 
all  Americans  on  this  day  honor  our 
fighting  men  and  their  families  who  have 
given  so  much  for  the  good  of  their 
country. 

THE     DAV AN     OtTTSTANDING     RECOBO    OF 

SEHVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  Join  with  Senators  in  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  oragniza- 
tion. 

As  we  commemorate  this  occasion,  we 
csuinot  but  pause  also  to  think  of  the 
members  of  the  DAV,  the  men  who  seek 
though  their  organization  to  be  of  mu- 
tual assistance  in  pursuit  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  just  compensation  for  this  Na- 
tion's wartime  disabled. 

Every  war,  sadly  produces  its  disabled 
men.  At  this  time,  ova  Nation  has  a  large 
number  of  returning  war  veterans  who 
cannot  easily  return  to  civilian  life.  The 
need  for  an  organization  to  help  these 
young  Americans  is  great.  Fortunately, 
the  DAV  stands  ready,  and  for  50  years 
has  stood  ready,  and  able  to  meet  this 
need. 

We  are  all  deeply  aware  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  obligation  our  country  has 
to  provide  rehabilitation,  training,  com- 
pensation, and  medical  care  to  our  dis- 
abled veterans.  The  DAV  serves  a  vital 
function  in  helping  to  see  that  these 
obligations  are  fulfilled  and  these  serv- 
ices are  delivered. 

In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
DAV,  with  22  chapters,  is  recognized  as 
an  important  asset  in  the  effort  to  give 
each  disabled  veteran  the  assistance  he 
needs  and  so  richly  deserves. 

I  congratulate  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  its  members  and  officers,  on  50 
years  of  outstanding  service. 

Mi.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans organization.  On  this  occasion  I 
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wish  to- pay  respect  to  that  organization 
and  to  its  members.  I  do  so  at  the  specific 
i«quest  of  Oahu  Chapter  No.  1,  my 
chapter,  and  its  610  members,  and  the 
Jose  F.  Jimlnez  Chapter  1,  Quadalajara, 
Jalisco,  Mexico. 

This  latter  chapter  is  named  after  the 
first  alien  member  of  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  to  have  been  awarded  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  awarded 
posthumously  for  his  gallantry  in  Viet- 
nam in  1969. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gallant  men  who  fight  our 
Nation's  wars  is  to  glorify  and  perpetuate 
war  as  an  instnmient  of  policy.  I  do  not 
agree. 

Our  opposition  to  war  is  not  magnified 
by  belittling  the  sacrifice  of  those  who 
fight  our  Nation's  battles.  It  Is  possible 
to  honor  heroes  and  to  pay  homage  to 
the  brave  men  who  have  given  of  their 
life  and  limb  in  the  services  of  our  coim- 
try  without  glorifying  war.  Indeed.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  honor  these  men 
most  by  our  efforts  to  bring  an  end  to 
armed  conflict  and  to  the  resort  to  arms. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are 
as  cognizant  as  anyone — and  far  more 
than  most — of  the  horrors  of  war  and  its 
terrible  cost.  They  more  than  almost 
anyone  else,  come  in  daily  contact  with 
the  lifelong  problems  which  may  ensue 
from  valiant  service;  problems  affecting 
not  only  the  individual  veteran  but  his 
family  as  well. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  then  to  an 
organization  which  carries  the  burden  of 
continuous  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  men  who  serve  in  a  time  when  the 
public  accledm  for  the  soldier's  service 
may  have  dimmed  and  scarcely  stir  the 
patriot's  breast. 

Mr.  President,  in  paying  my  respect  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  tribute  of  Samuel 
Crowningburg-Amalu.  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser columnist,  to  the  most  recent  win- 
ner of  the  Medal  of  Honor  from  my 
State.  Cpl.  Terry  Kawamura.  I  think  his 
words  express  most  eloquently  our 
thoughts  on  this  day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Honolulu   Star-Bulletin   &   Ad- 
vertiser. Feb.  21,  1971] 
The   Life    and   Death    ot   hn    Island    Bot 
(By  Samuel  Crownlngburg-Amalu) 

It  Is  not  merely  years  that  make  the  man, 
not  age  nor  experience.  Manhood  comes  In  a 
moment,  sometimes  of  glory,  sometimes  of 
great  suffering.  Sometimes  even  In  a  moment 
of  shame.  But  when  manhood  comes  there  Is 
no  denying  It.  There  Is  no  evading  It.  One 
moment,  you  are  but  a  child.  And  the  next, 
you  are  a  man.  Then  and  then  only  will  the 
world  look  upon  you  and  know  you  for  what 
you  are.  A  man.  And  O  my  God,  these  are  few 
and  far  between. 

He  was  only  a  boy.  Just  a  kid  when  you 
come  to  think  about  it.  But  he  did  what  had 
to  be  done  When  it  had  to  be  done.  And  he 
ffld  It  without  thinking,  without  contem- 
plating the  Inevitable  end  of  It.  He  did  it  as 
4  man  would  do  It.  merely  on  Impulse.  And 
'>«cauBe  there  was  nothing  else  that  he  could 
do.  for  his  own  manhood  had  come  upon  him 
mthat  last  and  dread  moment.  Where  he  had 
P««i  but  a  boy,  he  had  become  a  man  with 
M  iMt  fuU  breatb.  And  so  he  died. 

He  was  an  Island  boy.  Bom  right  here  at 


Trlpler.  Bred  of  our  skies  and  of  our  seas. 
Of  our  high  mountains  and  of  our  deep 
valleys.  Upon  him  blew  the  gentle  winds  of 
Hawaii.  They  caressed  his  Infant  days  and 
kissed  the  hours  of  his  childhood.  He  was  one 
of  our  own,  born  amongest  us  and  reared 
with  us.  He  was  a  child  of  Hawaii,  a  blossom 
of  these  Island.  He  was  one  of  us.  And  one 
early  morning,  he  reached  up  Into  the  high- 
est of  heavens  p.nd  plucked  a  star.  Let  stand 
the  rainbows  over  this  land;  let  fall  the 
tender  raindrops;  let  roll  the  thunder  and 
echo  over  the  hills  for  a  child  of  Hawaii  Is  no 
more.  Yet  he  went  as  a  warrior  Is  wont  to  go. 
as  a  warrior  must.  Blow  not  a  bugle  over  his 
grave.  Blow  only  the  soft  notes  of  the  conch 
that  once  blew  for  our  ancient  kings.  And 
let  him  sleep  In  our  Elarth  again  that  we  may 
hold  him  to  our  hearts  who  knew  him  not 
when  he  lived. 

High  In  the  uplands  of  Oahu  lies  the  little 
town  of  Wahlawa.  Here  the  race  of  the  Wa 
took  their  last  stand  against  the  invading 
Kena.  the  same  who  became  the  Hawaiian 
people  of  today.  Here  the  Wa  died  in  their 
myriads.  Here  In  these  cold  lands  rest  their 
long  dead  bones.  And  here  It  was  that  he  was 
raised  as  a  child.  Here  he  played  the  games 
that  all  children  play.  Here  he  laughed  his 
Infant  laughter:  here  he  wept  his  infant 
tears.  Here  too,  he  went  to  school.  To  Lelle- 
hua.  Once  he  sold  papers  in  his  little  home- 
town. Once  he  worked  In  the  pineapple  fields 

0  yes,  he  did  most  of  the  things  that  most 
kids  do  who  live  In  Wahlawa.  But  one  day,  he 
placed  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  uniform 
of  his  country.  He  took  an  oath.  And  he  went 
to  war.  And  in  some  strange  land,  some  alien 
soil  far,  far  away,  he  died. 

It  Is  lonely  to  die  far  away  from  heme,  far 
away  from  everyone  you  love  and  everything 
you  hold  most  dear.  He  was  not  even  twenty 
when  he  died.  But  life  is  lived  in  many  ways, 
and  It  Is  not  really  so  much  how  long  you 
live  as  it  is  how  well  you  live.  If  this  be  the 
criterion  by  which  you  measure  the  worth  of 
a  life,  then  his  life  had  meaning.  There  was 
a  purpose  for  his  living  and  for  his  dying. 
The  years  he  lived  were  few,  but  he  lived 
them  well.  And  when  his  hour  to  die  was 
called,  he  went  as  a  man  should  go,  unsullied 
and  unafraid.  He  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
countrymen  and  for  his  friends,  for  his  com- 
rades who  were  beside  him.  No  heart  can 
bear  a  greater  love  than  this.  Well  worth  the 
short  hours  of  his  living  and  well  worth  the 
moment  of  his  passing.  He  died  a  man,  doing 
what  a  man  must  do.  And  no  fairer  fate  than 
this  can  any  man  ask  of  destiny. 

I  listened  to  the  voice  of  his  mother  as 
she  sp<^e  of  him.  I  listened  to  the  tape  of 
her  voice  for  I  knew  full  well  that  I  would 
never  be  able  to  stand  before  her  without 
tears  in  my  eyes  and  my  heart.  I  wanted  only 
to  hear  what  she  said.  I  dared  not  watch  her 
as  she  said  it.  And  her  words  were  simple. 

"Ill  make  you  the  proudest  mom  In  the 
whole  world."  These  were  the  words  he  spoke 
to  her  before  he  went  away.  "But  if  I  dont 
come  back,  don't  feel  bitter;  don't  think  that 

1  died  for  nothing." 

What  else  does  a  soldier  say  to  his  mother; 
what  else  can  he  eay?  And  he  died  in  a  way 
that  should  make  her  proud.  But  what  price 
such  pride.  He  did  not  come  back  to  her  or 
to  his  homeland.  And  I  am  sure  that  she 
must  often  wonder  whether  the  price  he  paid 
was  worth  it.  Or  whether  that  it  was  indeed 
In  vain  that  be  died.  Was  It  for  nothing  that 
he  lived,  for  even  less  than  nothing  that 
ho  died. 

Without  even  the  furthest  hope  of  bring- 
ing comfort  to  her  nor  even  with  a  chance 
to  assuage  the  pain  that  she  bears  for  the 
loss  of  him,  I  would  tell  her  now  how  It  Is 
with  a  soldier.  This  Is  the  way  the  world  Is 
made,  and  this  Is  the  way  we  men  are  fash- 
ioned. With  a  brass  button,  a  drum,  and  a 
slogan,  we  men  will  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
world  to  fight  an  enemy  we  do  not  hate,  to 
kill  men  we  do  not  know.  Men  who  have 
done  us  no  harm.  We  will  rise  out  of  the 


comfort  of  our  hearths  and  Journey  over 
mount  and  foam  to  do  battle.  As  it  was 
when  we  lived  In  the  trees,  as  It  was  before 
we  emerged  from  the  caves,  so  Is  It  still  today. 
We  are  men.  And  this  la  the  way  we  Uve. 
And  this  Is  the  way  we  die.  Some  are  not  as 
fortimate  to  die  In  so  brilliant  a  blaze  of 
glory.  But  die  we  must  as  we  have  always 
done.  Nor  question  why.  Nor  ask  the  reason 
for  It. 

I  need  not  plead  the  cause  of  the  soldier. 
He  pleads  it  well  enough  for  himself.  By 
his  living  and  by  his  dying.  Call  the  soldier 
blind  II  you  wlU.  And  foolish.  But  on  Just 
such  blindness  and  on  Just  such  foolishness 
were  thrones  upraised  and  empires  erected. 
On  such  did  we  span  the  mighty  American 
continent  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  raise  the 
power  of  our  country  to  the  mightiest  in  aU 
the  world.  By  such  bllndneae  and  such  fool- 
ishness have  we  survived  to  this  day. 

Mourn  not  to  m»  the  pUght  of  those  who 
wlU  not  bear  arms  for  oonaclenoe's  sake. 
Those  who  eat  the  fruits  ot  a  land  and  take 
up  no  cudgels  to  defend  her  orchards  are 
parasites.  Tho«  who  reap  the  blessings  of 
America  and  turn  from  her  in  her  need  can 
expect  no  laurels  from  me.  I  doubt  that  he 
ever  wanted  to  kill.  I  know  that  I  do  not 
want  to  kill.  But  if  kill  we  must  at  our  coun- 
try's behest,  how  can  we  gainsay  her  com- 
mand? I  have  sipped  the  rich  wine  of  this 
nation,  and  my  life  Is  of  little  worth  if  It 
cannot  be  spared  to  protect  our  vineyards.  I 
say  this  to  his  sorrowing  mother — no  eoldler 
has  ever  died  In  vain.  No  soldier  has  ever 
glv«»  his  life  for  nothing.  Death  comes  to 
each  man;  this  sovereign  destiny  he  can 
never  escape.  And  If  it  come  to  all  men.  how 
can  it  be  evil?  So  what  matt«-  that  a  man 
dies;  he  must  die  anyway.  It  matters  only 
how  he  dies.  How  he  has  lived.  Terry  Kawa- 
mura was  a  soldier.  He  died  as  a  soldier.  In 
the  warrior  tradition  of  his  own  fathers  and 
of  the  chieftains  of  this  land  he  called  his 
own,  Terry  Kawamura  died  as  a  warrior 
would  want  to  die.  He  did  not  question  why. 
His  was  but  to  do  and  die.  This  Is  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  warrior  and  the  soldier.  By  this 
stern  code  he  lived.  By  it  he  died.  How  could 
it  ever  have  been  In  vain? 

Terry  Kawamura  was  a  corporal.  And  on 
the  20th  of  March  1969.  he  gave  up  his  life  In 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  his  comrades  In 
arms.  He  did  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  knew  he  could  escape  the  peril  that  faced 
them.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this. 
And  for  this,  a  grateful  nation  has  awarded 
him  the  highest  honor  within  its  province  to 
bestow.  In  this  republican  hour,  we  can  do  lit- 
tle more  than  this.  But  he  is  an  Island  boy, 
and  we  should  not  forget  this.  In  a  more 
ancient  time,  we  would  have  borne  his  corpse 
to  the  high  altars  with  chanting  We  would 
have  raised  the  royal  kahili  about  his  bier. 
We  would  have  sung  hie  name  and  the  glory 
of  him.  And  we  would  have  called  upon  the 
ancient  gods  to  receive  him  who  was  their 
child. 

I  have  heard  his  mother  say  that  Terry 
Kawamura  was  a  Japanese.  But  how  can  this 
be?  He  was  born  an  American.  But  more  than 
that,  he  was  born  an  Hawaiian.  Bom  of  us 
and  bred  of  us.  Our  kings  were  his  kings  and 
our  princes  his  also.  These  were  his  hills  and 
his  valleys.  These  were  his  skies,  his  emerald 
seas.  He  Is  one  with  us  In  death  as  he  was  in 
life.  We  are  not  twain,  he  and  I.  We  were 
born  of  the  same  soil.  We  drank  from  the 
same  springs.  We  wove  garlands  for  our 
neck  out  of  the  same  flowers.  His  heritage 
is  mine,  and  mine  Is  his.  We  are  one  people 
in  these  Islands  of  Hawaii.  We  are  all  Ha- 
waiian. And  to  that  end,  so  are  we  all  Ameri- 
can. Too  long,  too  long  have  we  stood  apart 
each  from  the  other.  There  must  be  no  more 
of  this.  Our  roots  were  watered  in  a  common 
soil,  and  we  are  one  people.  Terry  Kawamura 
Is  not  a  Japanese.  He  is  Hawaiian.  And  Ha- 
waiian in  the  very  finest  sense  of  the  word. 

We    Uve    today    In    difficult   times   when 
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change  for  the  mere  sake  of  change  and  ex- 
periment with  the  exotic  are  the  spells  that 
enthrall  us.  The  tested  tools  of  civilization 
are  being  dally  tried  and  discarded  by  the 
hordes  of  barbarians  that  we  have  produced 
In  our  midst.  And  there  are  those  abroad 
who  would  Infest  this  land  with  invidious 
creeds  that  preach  a  fond  Utopia  but  offer 
nothing  else  in  reality  but  restriction  and  a 
loss  of  freedom.  We  are  divided  in  this  land 
today,  divided  by  race,  by  generation,  by 
class,  by  achievement.  We  welter  on  a 
troubled  sea. 

But  this  was  not  always  so.  Once  we  were 
a  land  of  simple  people.  A  nation  of  builders. 
And  we  built  an  empire  out  of  a  wilderness 
and  flung  mighty  towei-s  against  the  skies 
with  our  bare  hands.  We  were  a  simple  people 
with  a  purpose  in  life.  With  this  simple  pur- 
pose, we  freed  our  slaves  with  our  very  blood 
and  nearly  tore  our  country  apart  in  the 
process.  We  opened  for  man  a  new  nuclear 
age.  We  sailed  about  the  Moon  and  walked 
upon  her  surface.  Perhaps  now,  our  new 
sophistication  insists  we  discard  our  former 
simplicity  and  evolve  Into  something  else 
than  what  we  were.  This  is  the  trend  of  the 
times,  and  we  go  with  it. 

In  our  new  preoccupation  with  change,  we 
must  still  be  comforted  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  are  still  some  simple  hearts  left  to 
us.  Simple  men  in  whom  the  old  virtues  are 
still  alive.  Terry  Kawamura,  a  corporal  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  a  boy  from  the  little 
town  of  Wahlawa,  was  one  of  these.  He  lived 
his  few  short  hours  and  then  he  died.  And 
never  once  did  he  swerve  from  those  Ideals 
that  made  America  great.  So  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  him  and  upon  the  memory 
of  him  the  highest  gift  that  we  as  a  nation 
can  offer,  our  CJongresslonal  Medal  of  Honor. 
It  is  fitting.  It  is  meet. 

He  was  only  a  boy,  an  Island  boy,  one  of 
our  own.  But  he  died  a  man.  No  fairer  epi- 
taph than  tills  can  any  man  want. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttiat  I 
may  be  permitted  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  on  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  DAV. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Hughes  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DAV — A  ViTAi,  SouHCE  or  Compassion  and 
Comradeship 

(Statement  of  Senator  Hughes) 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate  are  today  engaged  In  conferring  praise 
and  honor  on  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans organization  for  its  50  years  of  un- 
stinting service  to  those  veterans  who  bear 
the  scars  of  war.  I  wholeheartedly  Join  with 
the  other  Senators  in  this  richly  deserved 
tribute  to  the  DAV. 

In  this  century,  more  than  one  and  a 
quarter  million  American  men  and  women, 
who  answered  a  call  to  arms,  returned  home 
wounded  or  disabled. 

We  owe  them  a  great  debt,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  we  have  acknowledged  our  in- 
debtedness. The  Congress,  in  trying  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  the  nation,  established 
a  myrid  of  federal  programs  to  provide  re- 
turning veterans  with  medical  care,  educa- 
tional opportunities,  rehabilitation.  Job  op- 
portunlUes,  and  disability  and  indemnity 
compensation. 

But  the  birth  of  such  programs  does  not 
constitute  full  payment  of  the  debt.  There 
is  also  the  need  for  providing  unrestricted 
access  to  the  programs,  for  delivering  the 
benefits  efflctently  and  effectively.  There  is 
the  need  for  oounaeling  and  personal  as- 
sistance In  applying  for  t)eneflt8.  And  there 
Is  need  for  sympathetic  public  understand- 


ing of  the  disabled  veteran,  his  aspirations, 
and  the  requisites  of  his  altered  life. 

In  assisting  the  government — officially,  as 
a  chartered  organization — the  DAV  has  help- 
ed the  nation  pay  its  debt  to  these  men  and 
women.  In  assisting  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  disabled  veterans  and  their  families,  the 
DAV  has  been  a  vital  source  of  compassion 
and  comradeship. 

From  its  inception  in  1920  in  the  after- 
math of  the  first  great  war,  the  DAV  has 
grown  to  include  a  membership  of  300,000 
veterans  of  four  wars — World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  the  Korean  War,  and  the  War  in 
Indochina.  Over  the  past  five  decades,  DAV 
has  handled  more  than  four  million  claims 
for  veterans  benefits. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  sheer  experience, 
DAV  is  equipped  to  discern  the  needs  of  the 
disabled  veteran  and  attune  the  nation  to 
his  sacrifices. 

Mr.  President,  Just  one  year  and  one  week 
ago,  Raymond  P.  Neal,  then  National  Com- 
mander of  DAV,  in  testifying  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  re- 
minded us: 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  costly  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  we  are  calling  on  a  small  minority 
of  our  citizens  to  bear  for  us  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  securing  the  freedom  of  another 
nation. 

"We  must  not  forget  the  sacrifices  that  are 
being  made  for  us  daily." 

We  have  not  forgotten,  Mr.  President,  but 
It  is  evident  that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  bad 
too  many  lapses  of  memory.  Over  the  years, 
federal  programs  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
handicapped  veterans  have  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate.  Last  year,  the  sad  state  of  our 
veterans  hospitals  and  the  i>oor  quality  of 
medical  care  available  in  some  of  them  be- 
came a  national  scandal. 

Gratefully,  I  can  say  now  that  great  strides 
have  been  taken  toward  correcting  these  de- 
ficiencies. Under  the  inspired  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  and  others,  the  Congress  con- 
cluded that  first-quality  medical  care  was  of 
paramount  Importance,  whatever  the  infla- 
tionary effect. 

If  we  are  willing  to  take  great  risks  to  se- 
cure military  advantage  in  a  distant  war,  we 
must  also  be  willing  to  risk  the  difficulties 
Inherent  In  providing  for  the  care  and  well- 
being  of  war's  disabled  survivors. 

If  we  are  willing  to  make  huge  expendi- 
tures on  sophisticated  weapons  systems  and 
sheer  destructive  power,  we  must  certainly  be 
willing  to  make  equivalent  investments  In 
the  human  resources  we  commit  to  these 
ends. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  senior  Senator  from' 
New  York  is  to  be  recognized  immediately 
following  this  colloquy,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  I  be  recognized  for  2  or  3 
minutes,  which  will  not  displace  him  In 
any  way. 

The  PRESEDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FORMULATION  OP  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  In  view  of 
the  discussion  which  took  place  on  this 
floor  yesterday  relative  to  the  position 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  White 
House  staff  members  in  tlie  formulating 
of  foreign  poUcy.  I  feel  that  I  should 
make  this  statement. 

Secretary  Rogers  Is  highly  respected 
and  generallr  well  liked  by  most.  If  not 


all,  the  members  of  our  Foreign  Relations 
Committee, 

We  realize,  however,  that  the  final  de- 
cisions in  foreign  policymaking  rest 
with  the  President. 

I  realize  too,  that  much  of  the  work  of 
the  State  Department  consists  of  carry- 
ing out  foreign  policy  as  determined  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  far  as  Secretary  Rogers  is  con- 
cerned, I  feel  sure  that  no  decisions  are 
made  by  the  President  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  without  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

To  substantiate  what  I  am  saying,  I 
now  ask  consent  to  insert  with  these  re- 
marks a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Pr«l- 
dent  Nixon  under  date  of  Februarv  9 
1971. 

I  have  the  approval  of  the  White  House 
for  making  this  letter  pubUc  at  this  time 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Waahington,  February  9,  1971. 
Hon.  Qeohce  D.  Aixzn, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Qborge:  Some  recent  statements  have 
suggested  misunderstanding  about  the  role 
of  Secretary  Rogers  in  formulating  our  pol- 
icies, and  this  is  Just  a  note  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

Bill  Rogers  takes  part  in  every  step  of  the 
planning  and  discussion  associated  with  for- 
elgn  policy.  He  and  I  are  in  constant  touch, 
and  while  the  responsibility  for  the  final  de- 
cisions must  be  mine  alone,  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  as  a  long-time  friend  and  close 
associate  whose  counsel  I  value  very  highly, 
Bill  Rogers  knows  and  understands  my  think- 
ing and  my  decisions,  and  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  he  has  my  complete  confidence. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  know  how 
easy  it  is  to  become  embittered  when  one 
is  attacked  by  a  member  of  another 
branch  of  Government,  and  neither  the 
executive  nor  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  can  be  held  fully  blameless 
in  this  respect. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Secretary  Rogers 
is  one  of  the  more  conscientious  members 
of  the  executive  department  and  that  he 
is  working  constantly  in  the  interests  of 
his  coimtry,  your  country,  and  my 
country. 

It  is  my  hojie  that  recriminations  will 
give  way  to  constructive  ideas  and  con- 
structive action  which  will  improve  our 
position  in  the  important  arena  of  world 
affairs. 

The  old  saying  "least  said,  soonest 
mended"  is  fully  applicable  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes  pending  the  arrival 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javtts). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  fran 
Vermont,  the  dean  of  the  minority  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  for  his  comment  con- 
cerning the  pemai*s  delivered  yesterday 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

In  connection  therewith,  I  believe  the 
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views  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  transmitted  yesterday  through 
his  press  secretary,  were  most  appropri- 
ate. In  order  that  information  concern- 
ing the  President's  strong  feelings  and 
views  concerning  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  and  his  role  may  be  available  to 
all,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  a  news  conference  yes- 
terday, at  which  press  secretary  Ron 
Ziegler  delivered  a  statement  for  the 
President  and  answered  questions,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
scdpt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News  Conference  at  the  White  House 
(With   Ron    Ziegler.   Mar.   2,    1971) 

ISx.  Ziegler.  As  many  of  you  may  recall, 
this  morning  I  Indicated  that  I  was  not 
going  to  brief  this  afternoon.  Jerry  was  going 
to  handle  it.  But  the  President  has  asked  me 
to  brief  this  afternoon  because  he  wanted  me 
to  make  a  couple  of  points  to  the  members 
of  the  press  this  afternoon,  and  was  quite 
firm  in  having  me  make  the  following  points. 
They  relate  to  Senator  Symington's  remarks 
today  before  the  Senate. 

In  Senator  Symington's  remarks  before 
the  Senate  today  some  impressions  were  left. 
The  impressions  that  were  left  In  Senator 
Symington's  remarks  today  regarding  the 
Secretary  of  State,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
It  Is  the  President's  view,  and  It  is  our  view, 
that  they  were  misleading,  totally  Inaccurate, 
and  unfair. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Secretary  of 
State — and  the  President  wanted  me  to 
emphasize  this  to  you — is  a  valued  member 
of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  a  man  he  val- 
ues as  his  chief  adviser  on  foreign  affairs. 

The  President  went  on  to  tell  me  that  he 
has  known  the  Secretary  of  State  longer  than 
any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  has 
valued  his  friendship  for  24  years. 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  to  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, and  you  can  quote  this  directly,  that 
President  Nixon  has  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  Secretary  of  State  and  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  President  wanted  me  also  to  say  to 
you  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  Pres- 
ident's chief  adviser  on  foreign  affairs.  He 
will  remain  that.  And  he  told  me  that  peo- 
ple who  think  otherwise  are  misleading  both 
themselves  and  others;  in  other  words,  those 
who  may  have  the  impression  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  not  the  President's  chief 
idvlser  on  foreign  affairs  are  misleading 
themselves  and  others. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  he  un- 
derstood that  it  is  oftentimes  traditional  here 
In  Washington  by  those  who  are  politically 
motivated  to  attempt  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween key  advisers  and  the  President. 

Ha  went  on  to  say  that  he  knows  better 
than  anyone  the  contribution  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  made  to  this  Administration  In 
foreign  policy,  and  that  he  has  complete  con- 
fidence in  the  Secretary  and  his  Judgment 
and  that  he  will  co.itlnue  to  rely  heavily  in 
the  future,  as  he  has  in  the  past,  on  the 
•dvice  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Bute. 

I  would  Just  like  to  add  to  that,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  with  the  Presl- 
•lent  about  this,  I  made  an  observation  to 
the  President.  I  know  that  the  President 
during  the  course  of  the  day — this  is  vir- 
tually every  day — talks  to  the  Secretary  by 
phone;  the  President,  most  of  the  time.  Ini- 
tiating the  caUs  to  talk  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  about  foreign  policy  and  other 
matters. 

Also,  because  foreign  policy  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant matter  of  consideration  within  this 
AdminUtratlon,  as  it  Is  in  other  Administra- 
tions, the  President  probably  sees  the  Secre- 


tary of  State  more  than  any  other  member 
of  his  Cabinet. 

So,  to  conclude,  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
that  the  Impression  that  Is  left  by  Senator 
Symington's  remarks  today  about  the  Secre- 
tary, as  I  said  at  the  outset,  are  misleading, 
unfair,  and  totally  Inaccurate. 

Q.  Is  the  whole  speech? 

Mr.  ZiTGLES.  I  would  refer  to  the  wire  serv- 
ice stories  that  have  moved  and  other 
stories — I  don't  want  to  single  out  the  wire 
services — but  the  stories  that  have  moved  on 
Senator  Symington's  speech  today  and  the 
impressions  that  were  left  by  that  speech 
regarding  Secretary  of  State  Rogers.  And  it 
is  that  Impression  that  the  President  wanted 
me  to  address  myself  to  today. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  the  President's 
attention? 

Mr.  ZiECLEB.  From  the  wire  services,  from 
the  stories  that  have  moved  regarding  Sena- 
tor Symington's  speech. 

Q.  Has  he  started  reading  wire  service 
tickers?  ^. — 

Mr.  Ziegler.  No.  It  is  a  normal  course  that 
members  of  the  President's  staff  discuss  the 
happenings  in  the  world  with  him  frequently 
throughout  the  day. 

Q.  Ron,  you  mentioned  that  the  President, 
I  believe  you  said,  sees  Secretary  Rogers  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet.  That 
would  Include  the  Attorney  General.  Has  a 
check  been  made  on  how  much  time  he  has 
spent  with  these  Cabinet  members?  Are  you 
certain  of  that? 

Mr.  ZiEGLES.  This  is  one  of  the  points  that 
the  President  made  to  me.  Of  course,  he  sees 
the  Attorney  General  often,  too.  But  he  indi- 
cated that  he  thought  he  saw  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  much.  If  not  more  than  any  other 
member. 

Q.  As  a  follow-on  to  this,  you  don't  mean 
to  leave  the  impression  that  he  sees  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  as  much  as  he  sees  Dr. 
Kissinger? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Dr.  Kissinger  is  a  member  of 
the  White  House  staff  here  on  a  daily  basis. 
He  sees  him  on  a  daily  basis.  I  am  not  trying 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  Dr.  Kissinger  in 
his  role  as  the  National  Security  Adviser  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  very  pertinent  here  for 
the  President  to  give  us  a  differentiation  of 
the  two  roles  of  the  two  men  and  to  give  us 
also  a  description  of  bow  be  sees  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's duties. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Let  me  Just  say  that  in  the 
FHsreign  Policy  Message,  and  previously,  I 
think,  this  has  been  addressed,  Sarah,  and  I 
think  going  beyond  what  I  have  given  you, 
the  President  would  welcome  questions,  di- 
rect questions,  from  members  of  the  press 
in  future  press  conferences  and  we  intend 
to  have  one  very  soon  on  this  matter. 

Q.  We  ought  to  have  this  today.  We  ought 
to  clear  this  up  today  with  a  follow-up  right 
now  on  what  does  the  President  consider 
Dr.  Kissinger's  duties  to  be. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  That  particular  position  has 
been  addressed,  Sarah,  in  the  Foreign  PoUcy 
Message.  It  has  been  addressed  frequently 
in  the  past. 

Q.  I  mean  insofar  as  a  differentiation  be- 
tween these  two. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  will  say  it  very  clearly  to  you. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President's  chief  foreign  af- 
fairs and  foreign  policy  adviser.  Henry  Kis- 
singer is  the  President's  National  Security 
Council  Adviser  and  Is  involved  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  NSC  system  and,  of  course, 
advises  the  President  on  foreign  policy  also. 
The  precise  role  Is  spelled  out  in  the  Foreign 
Policy  Message. 

Q.  Did  the  President  read  the  text  of  Sen- 
ator Symington's  statement? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  No,  he  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  entire  text  of  the  speech. 

Q.  I  am  a  little  puzzled  as  to  why  you 
havent  addressed  yourself  to  what  Senator 
Symington    said    about    Dr.    Kissinger.    He 


called  it  the  Kissinger  syndrome.  What  does 
the  President  think  about  that  particular 
expression? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  will  have  no  comment  on 
the  other  portion  of  his  speech.  I  am  address- 
ing myself  to  an  impression  here  that  was 
left  regarding  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
that  Is  what  I  am  addressing  here. 

Q.  Is  your  Intention  not  to  show  equal 
defense  for  another  key  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's staff  as  you  have  shown  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  State? 

Mr.  ZnoucR.  Quite  obviously  that  is  not  my 
intention.  My  intention  also  Is  not  to  ad- 
dress the  other  portions  of  the  Senator's 
speech. 

Q.  Bon,  you  brought  up  the  question  of 
which  Cabinet  member  sees  the  President 
most  often.  Dan  asked  you  about  whether 
Dr.  Kissinger  talks  with  the  President  more 
often  than  Secretary  of  State  Rogers. 

You  said  you  wouldn't  draw  the  parallel. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  say.  I  am  Just  saying  It  is  not  relevant. 
Obviously,  I>r.  Kissinger  Is  a  member  of  the 
White  House  staff  and  sees  the  President  as 
he  manages  the  NSC  system  and  deals  with 
the  President  on  a  day-to-day  basis  on  mat- 
ters of  foreign  affairs  very  regiilarly. 

He  sees  him  daily.  I  see  the  President 
daily,  many  times  a  day,  too.  That  does  not 
say  that  I  am  going  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween myself  and  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  relevance  of  my  ques- 
tion, Isn't  it  true — 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  think  I  have  addressed  my- 
self to  the  question  of  relevance  of  your 
question. 

Q.  — isn't  it  true  that  the  President  does 
talk  with  Dr.  Kissinger  more  often  than  he 
talks  with  the  Secretary  of  State  about  for- 
eign policy  affairs? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  He  probably  sees  Dr.  Kis- 
singer— that  is  a  normal  course  of  events, 
being  a  member  of  the  White  House  staff — 
but  he  sees  him  on  a  dally  basis.  However,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  and  I  am  not 
trying  to  draw  a  checklist  of  who  sees  the 
President  more  often,  but  I  think  it  goes  to 
the  point  I  made  earlier  about  the  role  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  the  key  adviser  to  the 
President  on  foreign  affairs. 

Q.  Why  do  we  need  two  advisers  on  for- 
elg^n  affairs? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  think  the  system  has  been 
spelled  out,  Sarah.  We  will  give  you  a  copy 
of  the  foreign  policy  message. 

Q.  I  know  you  have  spelled  out  that  we 
have  it.  But  I  say  why  do  we  need  two? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  The  position  of  the  National 
Security  Adviser  has  been  clearly  stated. 
There  have  been  national  security  advisers 
on  the  White  House  staff  in  previous  Admin- 
istrations. The  President  has  upgraded  the 
National  Security  Council  system  In  this 
Administration . 

We  have  addressed  ourselves  to  that  In  the 
President's  foreign  policy  message. 

I  am  addressing  myself,  Sarah,  not  to  a 
lecture  on  how  the  National  Sectirity  Coun- 
cil system  operates.  We  have  talked  about 
that  before.  What  I  am  addressing  myself 
to  is  an  impression  that  was  left  regarding 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  Senator's  re- 
marks today. 

Q.  I  do  think  we  should  point  out  here 
that  this  has  arisen  in  other  Administra- 
tions. This  isn't  the  first  Administration  to 
have  this  problem.  Therefore,  why  do  we 
need  two  advisers  on  foreign  policy? 

Q.  This  whole  question  of  Just  who  is 
preeminent  in  advising  the  President  on  for- 
eign policy  is  nothing  new.  It  goes  back  to 
the  days  very  soon  after  the  appointment  of 
Secretary  Rogers. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  President  has  as  this 
controversy  has  surfaced  from  time  to  time^ 
speculative  stories — previously  expressed 
himself  in  disfavor  of  that  kind  of  public 
debate? 

Has  he  previously  ^^resaed  some  concern 
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about  this  question  of  the  BUsslnger  versus 
Rogers  role? 

Mr.  ZncLEK.  The  President  from  time  to 
time  has  addressed  himself  to  that.  I  think 
my  remarks  today,  which  I  am  relaying  to 
you,  clearly  g^ve  you  the  President's  point 
of  view  about  this  matter. 
Q.    Is   the  President   angry   about   this? 

Mr.  ZiKGLXB.  I  would  hesitate  to  use  that 
term.  The  President  was  most  Insistent  that 
I  come  out  here  today  at  the  4  o'clock  brief- 
ing and  make  absolutely  sure  that  I  convey 
to  you  his  feeling  about  the  impression  that 
was  left  as  a  result  of  Senator  Symington's 
speech  In  the  Senate  today. 

Q.  So  we  can  nail  this  down,  and  there  Is 
no  misunderstanding,  when  you  say  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Is  the  President's  chief  ad- 
viser on  foreign  policy,  does  that  mean  that 
the  Secretary  of  State's  word  carries  more 
meaning  with  the  President  than  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger's. 

Mr.  ZiEOLn.  It  means  precisely  what  It 
says,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  adviser  on  foreign  affairs  as 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  President,  of  course,  has  other  ad- 
visers within  the  Administration.  He  has 
more  than  one  adviser.  I  assume  you  would 
expect  that.  He  'draws  on  the  advice  of  other 
members  of  the  Administration  when  It 
comes  to  foreign  affairs. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  President's 
chief  adviser  on  foreign  affairs. 

Q.  Ron,  there  Is  an  impression  about  that 
the  President's  recent  state  of  the  world  re- 
port other  than  his  own  Input,  that  the  prin- 
cipal input  into  that  was  Dr.  Kissinger's.  If 
the  Secretary  of  State  Is  Indeed.  In  fact,  what 
Is  named,  the  President's  chief  foreign  policy 
adviser,  why  was  his  Input  Into  the  State  of 
the  World  so  small,  or  was  It? 

Mr.  ZizcLER.  I  think  Dr.  Kissinger  talked 
about  that  himself  on  the  record  to  this 
very  group  the  day  we  released  the  foreign 
policy  message.  On  that  occasion,  he  Indi- 
cated there  was  very  close  consultation  on 
the  development  of  the  foreign  policy  mes- 
sage with  all  members  of  the  Administration, 
Including  the  State  Department,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Defense  Department. 
He  also  referred  I  think  to  CIA. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  was  very  much 
Involved  In  not  only  the  flnallzatlon  of  the 
President's  foreign  policy  message,  but  In- 
deed was  Involved  In  It  from  the  standpoint 
that  he  has  contributed  substantially  both 
In  advice  and  the  President  has  relied  upon 
him  substantially  for  hla  judgment  In  the 
formulation  of  the  foreign  policy  that  was 
discussed  In  the  foreign  policy  message. 

Q.  Ron,  has  the  Administration  decided 
to  change  its  practice  and  have  Dr.  Kissinger 
testify  on  Capitol  Hill  or  will  It  remain  the 
way  It  has  been? 

Mr.  ZizcLEX.  The  Administration  Intends  to 
follow  the  procedures  regarding  members  of 
the  White  House  staff  that  have  been  fol- 
lowed for  many  years  regrardlng  that  matter. 

Q.  Did  the  President  demonstrate  In  any 
way.  aside  from  the  statement  today,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  Is  In  fact  his  chief 
foreign  policy   adviser? 

Mr.  ZiECLER.  Why  don't  you  ask  him  at  his 
next  press  conference? 

Q.  When  Is  that  next  press  conference? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  Very  soon. 

Q.  How  soon  Is  "very  soon"? 

Mr.  ZiECLER.  Quite  soon. 

Q.  Can  we  go  home  tonight?  (Laughter) 

Mr.  ZiECLER.  You  can  go  home  tonight. 

Q.  Will  it  be  this  week.  Ron? 

Mr.  ZiBGLER.  I  will  let  you  know  tomorrow. 

Q.  Did  the  President  get  In  touch  with 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  after  this  speech? 

Mr.  ZxEOua.  I  don't  know  If  they  have 
talked  on  this  subject  today.  I  know  be  has 
talked  to  the  Secretary  of  State  several  times 
today,  yes.  But  I  don't  know  If  It  was  on  this 
matter. 

Q.  Ron,  why  is  It  that  you  make  this  sub- 
jective decision  to  volunteer  comment  on  the 


Secretary  of  State's  portion  of  the  Symington 
speech  and  then  refuse  to  comment  on  the 
other  portion  Involving  Dr.  Kissinger?  What 
is  the  logic  behind  that? 

Mr.  ZiEOLXK.  I  haven't  quite  figured  out  the 
logic  of  Senator  Symington's  statements. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  your  logic  about 
not  commenting. 

Mr.  ZiECuat.  My  logic  for  coming  out  here 
today  is  the  President  called  me  over  to  his 
office  and  told  me  to  come  out  here  and  tell 
you  just  what  I  have  told  you. 

The  Press.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Secretary. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  a  quorum  call  'without 
prejudice  to  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  imder  the  previous 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  csdl  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
JAVITS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  able  Senator  fr<Hn 
New  York  be  recognized  under  the  pre- 
vious order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  15  minutes. 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  ENDING  THE 
TRADE  DISPUTE  WITH  JAPAN 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  addressing  the  Senate  today  is 
to  note  at  a  timely  moment  a  situation 
which  has  been  festering  with  us,  and 
that  is  the  situation  of  trade  relations 
with  the  world.  I  am  convinced  par- 
ticularly that  wliat  we  do  in  the  Con- 
gress in  terms  of  qiMta  bills,  such  as 
the  bills  we  considered  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, is  likely  to  determine  the  fate  of 
trade  for  the  whole  world  for  a  very  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  The  Issue  is 
whether  trade  will  continue  on  a  base  of 
accommodation  and  liberalism  toward 
the  end  of  stimulating  and  expanding 
world  trade,  which  is  especially  critical 
for  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world,  or  whether  the  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world  will  engage  in  trade 
wars,  touched  off  by  American  protec- 
tionism. 

It  is  important  now,  in  my  judgment, 
that  we  deal  intelligently  with  the 
major  questions — to  wit,  textile  and  shoe 
import  problems — in  such  a  way  as  to 
take  the  steam  out  of  the  drive  for  pro- 
tectionist legislation  and  make  such  leg- 
islation imnecessary  even  in  the  eyes 
of  those  pushing  it  so  hard. 

After  2  years  of  impasse,  it  seems  that 
a  breakthrough  is  possible  on  the  textile 
dispute  with  Japan,  and  if  we  make  such 
a  breakthrough  I  think  that  would  be 
the  greatest  rebuttal  to  the  need  for  any 


protectionist  trade  legislation.  According 
to  press  reports  from  Tokyo,  it  appears 
that  the  Japanese  textile  Industry  is  on 
the  point  of  accepting  a  suggestion  put 
forward  by  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  volun- 
tarily to  restrain  their  textile  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  the 
Japanese  textile  industry  is  contemplat- 
ing this  step  at  this  time.  Within  the 
next  2  weeks  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  make  a  decision  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Tariff  Commission 
regarding  the  injury  that  shoe  imports 
are  causing  our  domestic  industry.  In  the 
United  States  our  textile  and  shoe  in- 
dustries were  in  the  forefront  of  last 
year's  protectionist  drive.  If  the  problems 
imports  are  causing  the  domestic  textile 
and  shoe  industries  are  mitigated  by  the 
combination  of  Presidential  action  and 
voluntary  Japanese  industry  restraint, 
the  prospects  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  its  traditionally  liberal  trade 
policies  will  have  been  greatly  enhanced. 
And,  in  turn,  a  U.S.  move  toward  pro- 
tectionism and  isolationism  will  have 
been  averted. 

ReafHrmation  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  an  open  trading  world  is  particularly 
important  at  this  time  since  the  negotia- 
tions toward  expanding  the  European 
Common  Market  are  reaching  a  critical 
stage  Euid  the  decisions  made  in  these 
negotiations  are  extremely  important  to 
the  United  States.  A  U.S.  move  toward 
protectionism  at  this  time  could  ad- 
versely influence  these  negotiations  and 
push  Eurojsean  policymakers  toward  the 
adoption  of  inward-looking  trade  restric- 
tive policies.  This  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  our  consumers,  our  farm- 
ers, the  workers  engaged  in  our  export 
industries,  or  in  the  interests  of  freedom 
In  the  world. 

Chairman  Mills  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  initiative,  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Japanese  textile  industry  will  de- 
velop a  realistic  and  acceptable  formula 
of  voluntary  restraint.  Such  a  formula 
could  then  serve  as  the  model  for  parallel 
restraint  decisions  by  other  textile  ex- 
porting nations. 

That  is  very  important  because  re- 
straint by  the  Japanese  alone  will  not 
be  enough  unless  it  is  joined  in  by  Tai- 
wan, Korea,  Hong  Kong,  and  other  tex- 
tile exporting  countries.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  whatever  Japan  might  lead 
in,  these  countries  would  follow. 

Voluntary  restraints  must  be  multi- 
lateralized  to  include  all  principal  sup- 
plying nations  if  they  are  to  be  effective. 
It  is  further  my  hope  that  the  U.S.  textile 
industry  will  Ukewise  find  such  a  com- 
promise formula  acceptable. 

The  concern  of  our  domestic  industry 
is  that  the  establishment  of  an  overall 
restraint  ceiling  without  specific  indi- 
vidual quotas  by  categories  will  result  in 
exporters  shifting  their  exports  from  one 
category  to  another  without  restraint. 
I  have  the  following  suggestion  which 
addresses  itsdf  to  this  legitimate  con- 
cern. I  use  the  word  "legitimate"  be- 
cause we  have  the  past  example  of  the 
voluntary  steel  restraint  where  such 
shifting  did  take  place. 

If  a  unilateral  voluntary  restraint 
formula  is  agreed  to  that  is  responsive 
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to  Mr.  Mills  suggestion,  the  respective 
Industries  in  the  United  States  and 
Japan  should  consider  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  Industry  Committee  nconi- 
nated  by  the  Governments  of  both  coun- 
tries to  clarify  and  police  the  agreement. 
This  Joint  Industry  Committee  would  be 
charged  with  insuring  that  disruptive 
shifting  of  imports  from  one  category  to 
another  would  not  take  place  during  the 
life  of  the  agreement.  Over  the  life  of 
the  agreement,  the  committee  could  be 
made  responsible  for  the  preparation  of 
quarterly  reports  indicating  the  growth 
In  exports  per  category  shipped  so  that 
the  Congress  could  easily  review  the 
working  of  the  agreement  and  blow  the 
whistle  as  necessary. 

I  would  also  call  industries'  attention 
to  the  recent  record  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  to  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dait — in  the  case  of  shoes — has  referred 
industrywide  problems  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  study  and  resolution.  Thus, 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  escape 
clause  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
a  remedy  is  at  hand,  which  is  the 
counterpart  of  a  temporary  restraint 
remedy. 

And  looking  ahead,  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain that  by  the  time  that  this  proposed 
voluntary  restraint  formula  expires,  the 
U5.  Congress  will  have  passed  legisla- 
tion liberalizing  the  application  of  the 
escape  clause  by  cutting  the  link  with 
past  tariff  concessions  as  well  as  liberal- 
izing the  amount  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance that  can  be  made  available  to  work- 
ers and  firm  sidversely  affected  by  im- 
ports; and  precisely  such  a  provision  is 
in  the  bill  sponsored  by  Senators  Harris, 
MONDALE,  and  myself. 

The  decision  of  the  Japanese  textile 
industry  voluntarily  to  restrain  their 
textile  exports  to  the  United  States  will 
not  be  an  easy  one.  It  is  a  decision  which 
will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  profit 
margins  of  the  Japanese  industry  and  it 
will  have  an  effect  on  the  future  growth 
of  the  industry.  The  difficulty  of  making 
such  a  decision — even  if  the  decision  is 
influenced  by  the  prospect  of  even  more 
adverse  U.S.  congressional  action — 
should  not  be  underestimated,  and  they 
should  be  given  full  credit  for  it. 

However,  if  the  Japanese  industry  does 
make  this  decision,  they  will  have  con- 
tributed to  the  defusing  of  one  of  the 
most  difficult  trade  issues  existing  in  the 
free  world — which  could  be  more  bene- 
ficial for  Japan,  than  temporary  textile 
profits.  They  will  have  helped  insure  that 
tlie  1970's  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
enjoying  trade  peace  rather  than  trade 
war.  And  they  will  have  recognized  that 
the  rules  of  the  game  for  an  economic 
great  power  such  as  Japan  are  different 
from  the  rules  of  the  game  of  an  eco- 
nomically weak  Japan  emerging  from  the 
destruction  of  World  War  n. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  realistic  leadership 
Is  forthcoming  by  the  Japanese  textUe 
industry,  such  leadership  will  be  emu- 
lated by  those  European  leaders  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  re- 
strictive trade  policies  of  the  European 
Common  Market,  such  as  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy  and  the  trade  ex- 
clusive policies  of  proliferating  preferen- 
tial trading  agreements  between  the 
Common  Market  and  other  states.  If  the 


textile  issue  is  defused,  these  issues — to 
wit,  preferential  arrangements  and  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  for  agriculture 
respecting  Central  Africa  particularly — 
will  be  No.  1  on  the  agenda  of  the  free 
trading  world. 

Western  Europe  is  at  the  point  of 
emerging  as  a  superpower  in  its  own 
right,  particularly  if  the  expansion  of  the 
European  Common  Market  is  successful. 
In  my  view,  the  low  rate  of  economic 
growth  of  Great  Britain — ^no  doubt  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  failure  of  Rolls 
Royce — makes  clear  the  mterest  of  Great 
Britain  in  joining  an  economic  grouping 
such  as  the  Common  Maricet,  which 
would  afford  the  products  of  British  in- 
dustry a  wider  market  area. 

The  great  choice  facing  the  European 
Common  Market  is  whether  the  Common 
Market  will  be  a  narrow,  inweu'd-looking 
bloc  or  an  open,  outward-looking  system. 
Today,  the  Common  Market  is  well  down 
the  road  toward  a  preferential  trading 
system,  especially  with  states  bordering 
on  the  Mediterrsjiean  and  with  selected 
African  states.  This  system  is  in  op>en 
violation  of  tlie  principles  of  most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment  and  is  in  contra- 
diction of  the  nonreciprocal  generalized 
preferences  scheme  for  the  developing 
countries.  If  the  Common  Market  per- 
sists in  this  course,  it  will  trigger  a  re- 
sponse In  the  United  States — by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  or  by  the  Congress — that 
would  be  regional  at  best  and  protection- 
ist at  worse.  In  my  view,  the  prompt  rati- 
fication of  the  generalized  preferences 
scheme  with  Its  Inherent  commitment 
to  do  away  with  reverse  preferences  on  a 
bilateral  basis  Is  the  better  way  and  will 
be  an  important  step  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  a  relatively  open  trading 
world. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  sentiments  of 
European  leaders  such  as  Jean  Monnet, 
Willy  Brandt,  and  Edward  Heath  will 
prevail  when  the  final  decisions  shaping 
thr  European  Common  Market  are  made. 

)»iime  Minister  Heath  stated  before 
thf  General  Assembly  last  fall  that — 

I  liave  always  rejected  the  Idea  of  Europe 
as  a  closed  continent,  using  Its  wealth  and 
relative  stabUlty  only  to  Insulate  Itself  from 
tho  rest  of  the  world.  Regionalism  has  Its 
da)igers  as  well  as  its  attractions.  If  region- 
alism means  prejudice  and  intolerance,  ex- 
cluslveness  and  hostility  towards  other,  then 
It  Is  a  poor  thing. 

West  German  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt 
made  a  statement  expressing  similar 
sentiments  on  February  28,  when  he 
noted  that  certain  Common  Market  reg- 
ulations are  generating  serious  difficul- 
ties for  the  world's  trswle  and  that  "the 
growing  economic  strength  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  imposes  on  the  EEX;  an  in- 
creasing responsibility  toward  the  third 
countries  and  forces  the  community  to 
pursue  Uberal  trade  policies."  According 
to  press  reports  Chancellor  Brandt  also 
emphasized  the  desirability  of  the  future 
partnei&hip  between  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe. 

In  terms  of  our  own  international  eco- 
nomic policy,  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  commitment  to  the  idea  of  an 
open  trading  world  not  characterized  by 
competing  regional  blocs.  Toward  this 
end,  the  U.S.  Government  has  joined  the 
other  developed  nations  of  the  world  in 


seeking  the  ratification  or  legislative  ap- 
proval of  a  scheme  designed  to  bridge 
the  widening  and  highly  explosive  gap 
between  the  have  and  have-not  nations 
by  extending  nonreciprocal,  generalized 
trade  preferences  to  these  nations. 

However,  partly  as  a  response  to  prolif- 
erating preferentlsJ  trading  arrange- 
ments being  negotiated  between  the 
Common  Market  find  neighboring  na- 
tions, U.S.  pollcymsikers  are  holding  In 
reserve  the  policy  option  of  entering  into 
preferential  trading  relationships  with 
only  those  developing  nations  which  do 
not  have  special  trading  ties  with  the 
European  Common  Market.  In  turn,  if 
the  talks  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Common  Market  do  not  suc- 
ceed— tmd  it  is  my  expectation  that  they 
will — the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  perhaps  other  Latin 
American  states  should  carefully  explore 
the  possibility  of  establishing  closer  re- 
gional trading  ties.  In  this  eventuality, 
the  world  must  go  that  way  and  the  path 
may  then  be  opened  for  a  Western  Hem- 
isphere and  an  Atlantic  Free  Trade  Area. 

It  is  clear  that  1971  will  be  a  year  of 
crucial  choices  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  shaping  the  world  for  the  rest  of  this 
century  in  terms  of  trade.  The  Japanese 
textile  industry  is  on  the  point  of  mak- 
ing a  critically  important  decision. 
Equally  critical  decisions  are  those  of 
President  Pompidou  on  the  terms  he  will 
insist  upon  for  United  Kingdom  entrance 
into  the  Common  Market  and  the  policy 
former  Prime  Minister  Wilson  and  the 
Labor  Party  will  adopt  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  question  of  United 
Kingdom  entry.  And  then  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  make  its  wishes  known 
on  upcoming  Nixon  administration  trade 
proposals  which  will  include  extending 
generalized  preferences  to  the  developing 
world. 

The  possible  breakthrough  in  the  tex- 
tile dispute  between  ourselves  and  Japcm 
offers  grounds  for  optimism  that  other 
pending  trade  Issues  can  also  be  ami- 
cably settled. 

Mr.  PE31CY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  for  once  again,  creatively  and  imag  - 
inatlvely  and  realistically,  facing  this 
situation.  I  feel  that  we  are  in  a  very 
critical  stage  now.  We  are  on  the  brink 
of  a  possibility  that  we  can  move  forward 
by  this  voluntsuT  agreement,  which 
would  be  policed  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested very  Imaginatively  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  which  would  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  and  I  think  we  could 
avert  a  trade  war  which  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  free  world. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  that  would 
be  more  important  to  the  future  economy 
of  Japan  than  the  decision  she  is  about 
to  make.  I  cannot  imagine  anything  that 
would  be  of  possibly  more  importance  to 
our  economy,  because  imports  have  a 
great  effect  on  holding  down  inflation. 
Exports  affect  the  Jobs  of  the  future,  In 
our  being  able  to  send  goods  to  the  great- 
est growing  markets,  and  certainly  we 
need  to  protect  that. 

What  we  have  today  Is  a  condition  in 
which,  tf  we  do  not  reach  some  agree- 
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ment,  the  possibility  of  a  whole  fioodtide 
of  quota  requests  is  irresistible. 

I  would  only  say  this,  and  I  would 
hope  to  be  supported  by  my  colleague: 
that  if  this  voluntary  agreement  can  be 
reached,  if  the  Japanese  will  agree  to  the 
point  where  it  would  take  the  President 
off  the  hook  of  the  commitment  he  has 
made,  I  would  say  chances  of  having  re- 
strictive trade  legislation  in  this  session 
of  Congress  will  be  greatly  minimized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  ,  that  we  have  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  going  to  object.  If  the  able 
Senator  would  be  content  to  wait  xmtil 
we  get  into  the  morning  hour,  we  could 
do  it  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  To  continue  as  long  as 
we  are  not  going  to  change  the  rules  any- 
way, and  as  long  as  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  such  as  to  enable  one  Senator  or 
several  Senators  to  prevent  legislation 
from  passing  that  we  think  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  country,  if  this  voluntary 
agreement  can  be  reached,  I  feel  that  we 
could  virtually  assure  that  there  would 
be  no  crippling  quota  trade  legislation 
that  would  impede  the  free  flow  of  goods 
around  the  free  world. 

Therefore,  the  speech  this  morning  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  is  an  exceedingly  important  one, 
a  message  to  which  I  trust  the  Japanese 
Government  will  listen  very  carefully, 
and  I  pledge  my  full  support  for  restrain- 
ing In  every  way  possible  the  imposition 
of  quota  and  restrictive  trade  legislation 
if  this  voluntary  agreement  can  be 
reached. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  who  has  assumed  here 
the  stature,  in  this  field,  certainly,  of  his 
predecessor,  former  Senator  Douglas, 
who  was  a  great  figure  in  the  trade  field, 
is  making  a  very  important  commitment 
himself.  I  certainly  welcome  it.  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  essential,  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  I  have  in  mind,  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  distinguished  Senator,  from 
a  great  Middle  Western  State,  in  the  way 
he  has  just  described.  His  support  is  in- 
dispensable, I  am  very  grateful  to  him, 
and  the  country  should  be  grateful. 

I  should  like  to  add  these  points,  Mr. 
President: 

Assuming,  first,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  handle  wisely  the 
matter  now  in  his  hands  respecting 
shoes — and  I  am  sure  he  will — fortified 
by  the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission, 
which  give  him  freedom  of  action  to  give 
them  some  relief,  because  many  of  us 
have  thought  that  the  case  for  shoes 
was  much  stronger  than  the  case  for 
manmade  textiles,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission bore  that  out — I  hope,  and  this 
is  very  important,  the  Japanese  having 


decided  that  to  pick  up  the  Mills  sug- 
gestion, that  they  will  do  what  people 
ought  to  do  when  they  decide  to  do  a 
statesmanlike  act:  be  generous  about  it. 
They  know  what  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  American  textile  industry,  or  should 
be,  better  than  anyone  else,  and  better 
than  we  do.  They  also  know  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  have  some  administrative 
mechanism  such  as  I  have  suggested. 

So  if  they  make  their  unilateral  pro- 
posal for  voluntary  restraint  in  the  real 
fullness  of  their  hearts  and  experience,  it 
will  work.  But  if  they  are  going  to  be 
cute  about  it,  it  is  not  going  to  work.  I 
think  this  appeal  that  we  are  making  to- 
day is  premised  upon  those  two  concepts, 
that  both  will  happen,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  they  will,  but  I  think 
it  is  necessary  to  say  it. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repobt   on   Funds   Obligated   in   Chemical 
Warfare    and    Biological    Research    Pro- 
grams 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a 
secret  report  on  funds  obligated  In  chemical 
warfare  and  biological  research  programs 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  the  U.S.  Economy  in  Transition 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  Prelude  to  the 
Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
on  "The  U.S.  Economy  In  Transition  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Health  Manpower  Assistance  Act 
OF   1971 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  new 
health  manpower  educational  initiatives,  in- 
crease the  level  of  financial  assistance  to 
health  professions  schools  and  other  insti- 
tutions training  health  personnel.  Improve 
the  distribution  and  Increase  the  supply  of 
health  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  frnpers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and 
encouragement  for  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Revised  Report  of  Export-Import  Bank 

OF  THE  UNITKD   STATES 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  revised  report  of  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Bank  during  the  quarter  ended 
December  31,  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  The  Unitk) 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,   transmitting,  pursuant   to  law. 


copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
I>ertalnlng  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  of 

Certain  Defector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DOLE : 

S.  1089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Rex- 
roat.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Church)  : 

S.  1090.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  control 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  public 
lands.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  lonnls  Theo- 
fanis  Slokos.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  1092.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  in  order  to  revise  the 
procedures  for  the  abandonment,  discontin- 
uance, or  change  of  operations  or  services, 
and  for  the  establishment  or  revision  of  rates, 
fares,  and  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
property,  by  common  carriers  by  railroad.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  to  promote  railway  efficiency,  to  provide 
increased  compensation  for  railway  employ- 
ees, to  decrease  the  possibility  of  the  disrup- 
tion of  railway  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1981 
to  authorize  loans  and  grants  to  certain  co- 
operatives serving  farmers  and  rural  resi- 
dents, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

S.   1095.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  the  malls 
obscene  material  sold  or  offered  for  sale  to 
minors.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  1096.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
B.  Thompson  and  Thomas  Weldon  Thomp- 
son; and 

S.   1097.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Bonner  and  Marian  K.  Bonner.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPONG : 

S.  1098.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  a  com- 
pact to  establish  a  multlstate  authority  to 
operate  the  Washington-Baltimore  metro- 
politan area's  airports,  and  for  other  pur- 
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Referred   to  the   Committee  on  the 

judiciary.  

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  1099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians,  den- 
tists, optometrists,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel to  practice  in  areas  where  shortages 
of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
S.  n(K).  A  bin  to  amend  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of   1968   to  provide   for  certain   excep- 
tions for  persons  who  test  firearms.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  1101.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  purchase, 
sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on  the 
KaUspell  Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1102.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  lease  term 
to  99  years  on  Indian  allotment  No.  MA-10, 
commonly  known  as  Wapato  Point.  Referred 
to  the  Conomittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  1103.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments 
In  favor  of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered  125, 
the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  numbered  92,  and  the 
Snoqualmle  and  Skykomlsh  Tribes  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered  93,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  1104.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  arising  from  judgments  In  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dockets  numbered 
178  and  179,  in  favor  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dole)  : 
S.  1105.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff   College   to  award   the   degree  of 
Master  of  Military  Art  and  Science.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  1106.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Welsh 
Manufacturing    Company.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
8.  1107.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Theresa 
Sclssura  and  Carlo  Scissura.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN : 
S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
display  of  the  flsigs  of  each  of  the  50  States 
at  the  base  of  the  Washington  Monument. 
Eieferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Church)  : 
8.  1090.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage, 
and  control  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  on  public  lands.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  able  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  and 
myself,  I  introduce  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  protect,  manage,  and  control 
the  free  roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands. 

The  status  of  the  rapidly  disappesu-- 
ing  wild  horses  has  generated  a  great 
deal  of  concern  throughout  the  West. 
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These  unfortunate  animals  have  been 
subjected  to  all  kinds  of  harassment 
and  inhumane  treatment.  It  is  unreason- 
able to  expect  any  kind  of  living  smlmal 
to  be  hunted  down  by  airplane  and  thrill 
seekers. 

The  number  of  wUd  horses  roaming 
the  plains  of  the  West  is  not  large  in 
number.  This  legislation  will  give  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  manage  these  wild  horses; 
protect  them  smd  maintain  their  num- 
bers in  manageable  quantities.  It  is  not 
intended  that  such  a  program  would  in- 
fringe on  existing  gnusing  leases  now 
held  by  ranchers.  It  is  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  necessary  step  to  jH-otect  a  rapidly 
disappearing  species  of  animals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  this  legislation 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    1090 
A    bill   to   authorize   the   Secretary  of   the 

Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  control 

free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  public 

lands 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  osseTubled,  That  it  Is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  are  living  symbols  of  the 
historic  and  pioneer  spirit  of  the  West  and 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  bands  of 
free-roaming  horses  and  boirroe  shall  be  pro- 
tected as  a  national  heritage. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  (a)  "Secretary" 
means  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  (b) 
"free-roaming  horses  and  buiroe"  refer  to  all 
unbranded  horses  and  burros  on  public 
lands  administered  by  the  Secretary  through 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  except  those 
to  which  private  owners  can  establish  their 
title  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  All  free-roaming  horses  and  burros 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  management  and  protection  under  the 
terms  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  and 
maintain  ranges  for  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  such  bands  of  free-roaming 
horsee  and  burroe  which  he  deems  suscepti- 
ble and  worthy  of  protection  as  a  national 
heritage.  The  Secretary  shall  manage  such 
ranges  and  such  bands  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain a  thriving  ecological  balance  among  all 
fa\ina  and  flora  on  the  range,  and  an  environ- 
ment within  which  such  horses  and  burroe 
may  freely  roam.  Pree-roamlng  horses  and 
burros  found  In  excess  of  available  habitat 
may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary,  except 
that  they  may  not  be  disposed  of  knowingly 
for  commercial  products. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  other  land- 
owners and  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  and  may  issue  such  regvila- 
tlons  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  appoint  an  advisory  board  of 
not  more  than  seven  members  to  advise  on 
any  matter  relating  to  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  and  their  management  and  pro- 
tection. He  shall  select  as  advisers  persons 
who  are  not  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  whom  he  deems  to  have  special 
knowledge  about  protection  of  horses  and 
burros,  management  of  wildlife,  animal 
husbandry,  or  natural  resource  management. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  who  vloUtes  the  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  who  processes  or  permits  to  be 


processed,  into  commercial  products,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  free-roaming  horse  or 
burro,  whether  lawfuUy  acquired  or  not, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  allows  a  horse  or 
burro  to  run  with,  or  takes  possession  of,  or 
molests,  free-roaming  horses  or  burroe  on 
ranges  esUblished  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  3  of  this  Act  or  who  allows  a  horse  or 
burro  to  graze  upon  other  public  lands 
without  an  appropriate  authorization  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ByMr.  TAPT: 
S.  1092.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  re- 
vise the  procedures  for  the  abandon- 
ment, discontinuance,  or  chsmge  of  op- 
erations,  or  services,  smd  for  the  estab- 
lishment or  revision  of  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty, by  common  carriers  by  railroad. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
S.  1093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  pnMnote  railway  eflQclency, 
to  provide  increased  compensation  for 
railway  employees,  to  decrease  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  disruption  of  railway 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  today  in- 
troduce two  bills  which  I  hope  will  re- 
vitalize the  Nations  struggling  railroad 
Industry.  I  ask  that  the  bills  be  appro- 
priately referred,  and  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  The  bills  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bills  wUl  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  the 
Senator's  request. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can railway  industry  is  in  deep  trouble. 
The  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central 
simply  illuminated  some  very  basic  prob- 
lems within  the  industry.  Railroads  are 
not  as  eflftcient  as  they  should  be  and  not 
all  railway  employees  are  receiving  a 
proper  level  of  compensation. 

Net  railway  operating  income  for  Class 
I  railroads  declined  from  $1,542,300,000 
in  1955  to  $765,500,000  in  1969.  Federal 
income  taxes  paid  by  Class  I  railroads 
declined  from  $414,299,000  in  1955  to 
$106,653,000  in  1969.  Even  more  alarming 
Is  the  fact  that  net  working  capital  for 
these  roads  fell  from  $922,800,000  in  1955 
to  a  deficit  of  $316,600,000  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1970,  while  debt  due  within  1  year 
increased  from  $389,100,000  to  $647,- 
000,000. 

In  1969  the  railroads'  rate  of  return  on 
net  Investment  was  only  2.36  percent.  In 
that  year  gross  capital  expenditures  for 
additions  and  betterments  exceeded  cash 
flow  by  $696,500,000.  Yet,  there  is  a  short- 
age of  railway  equipment  and  credit  for 
the  railway  industry. 

There  has  been  considerable  congres- 
sional attention  given  to  the  short-term 
problems  otf  the  railway  industry.  These 
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have  included  emergency  strike  legisla- 
tion, passenger  service,  and  proposals  to 
extend  loans  or  Federal  credit  to  the  rail- 
way Industry.  Proposals  have  also  been 
made  to  relieve  railways  from  local  prop- 
erty taxation  and  to  nationalize  the 
rights-of-way. 

Rather  than  attempt  a  series  of  stop- 
gap measures,  I  believe  that  it  is  Impera- 
tive for  us  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
fimdamental  long-term  problems  of  the 
raUroad  industry. 

It  Is  my  conclusion  that  problems  of 
equipment  shortages,  inadequate  capital. 
Inadequate  borrowing  power,  and  inade- 
quate earnings  are  the  results  rather 
than  the  causes  of  the  railway  problem. 
Unfortimately,  the  railway  Industry  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  established  pri- 
orities for  its  return  to  an  eflBcient,  com- 
petitive, and  self-sustaining  posture. 

Unquestionably  many  of  the  railway 
industry's  problems  are  of  its  own  mak- 
ing. For  years  we  have  been  anesthetized 
into  believing  that  if  the  railroads  could 
be  relieved  of  their  passenger  losses,  they 
would  beccone  financially  soimd.  It  Just 
was  not  true. 

In  my  judgment  the  fundamental 
problems  of  the  railway  Industry  are  its 
required  operation  of  unproductive 
branch  lines,  its  Irrational  rate  structure 
and  inefficient  work  practices. 

Today  I  am  introducing  two  pieces  of 
legislation  which  are  designed  to  meet 
these  problems.  The  first  is  the  Modem 
Railway  Transportation  Act  and  the  sec- 
ond is  an  amendment  to  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act.  These  bills  are  predicated  upon 
the  following  premises:  That  railroads 
are  inefficient  in  their  operation,  that 
operating  railway  employees  should  have 
their  pay  increased  to  reflect  increases 
in  railway  productivity,  and  that  the 
American  people  do  not  want  to  nation- 
alize the  railroads. 

These  measures  are  consistent  with  the 
proposed  abolition  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  set  forth  in  S.  649 
Introduced  by  Senator  Mansfield  and  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  This  legislation 
is  also  consistent  with  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  per- 
mit selective  and  partial  work  stoppages. 

The  railroads  which  are  in  the  greatest 
financial  difficulty  are  in  almost  every 
case  those  which  are  saddled  with  the 
operation  of  himdreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  of  xmproductlve  branch  lines.  The 
financial  problems  of  the  granger  roads 
are  not  unrelated  to  their  vast  unproduc- 
tive or  parallel  trackage. 

The  required  operation  of  unproduc- 
tive brsuich  lines  places  a  drain  on  equip- 
ment and  working  capital,  involves  costly 
maintenance,  and  results  in  higher 
charges  to  shippers  and  consimiers. 

Should  we  require  America's  railroads 
to  operate  branch  lines  which  hold  forth 
no  possibility  of  ever  generating  a  profit? 
On  one  branch  line  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  bridges  alone  exceeded  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  line. 

The  trustees  of  Penn  Central  said  In 
Febriiary  this  year  that  40  percent  of  the 
Penn  Central's  20.000  route  miles  should 
be  eliminated.  The  trustees  contended 
that  because  current  route-elimination 
procedures  required  long  tortuous  Utiga- 
tlon  before  the  ICC,  railroads  should  be 
granted  a  subsidy  for  operating  uneco- 


nomic lines  until  the  ICC  authorizes 
abandonment. 

The  difficulty  of  abandoning  all  un- 
productive branch  lines  under  current 
procedures  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing statements  from  the  ASTRO  Re- 
port: 

The  111 -fated  New  Haven  railroad  offers  an 
emphatic  example  of  the  rigidity  of  tha 
Commission's  position  In  this  reepect.  In 
1960,  a  special  ICC  Investigation  Into  the 
stricken  carrier's  financial  condition  re- 
vealed, among  other  deficiencies,  that  the 
New  Haven  was  being  burdened  by  the  opera- 
tions of  a  "maze  of  small  branch  lines."  With 
one-third  of  the  mileage  operated  carrying 
some  80  percent  of  freight  revenues,  the 
Commission  urged  the  New  Haven  to  cut 
plant  to  conform  with  shrinking  traffic. 

While  the  bankrupt  road  was  losing  over 
$128  million  between  1961  and  1968,  Its  trus- 
tees found  abandonment  applications  still 
governed  by  a  business-as-usual  policy.  De- 
lays of  over  three  years  were  encountered 
In  obtaining  abandonments  of  less  than  ten 
miles.  In  one  case  the  bankruptcy  court  was 
forced  to  authorize  $40,000  to  keep  a  19-mlle 
line  open  pending  an  abandonment  applica- 
tion which  was  granted  shortly  thereafter. 
Faced  with  a  regulatory  Insistence  that  each 
line  be  treated  one-by-one,  the  trustees 
finally  concluded  that  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram could  not  be  carried  out  In  time  to 
be  of  help. 

By  the  end  of  the  New  Haven's  operation  as 
a  separate  railroad,  it  had  been  able  to  shed 
only  236  miles  of  line.  In  1961,  the  ICC  Itself 
had  suggested  that  1,200  miles  of  light  den- 
sity lines  be  reviewed  as  possible  candidates 
for  prxinlng. 

The  Modem  Railway  Transportation 
Act  would  give  railway  management  the 
unilateral  right  to  abandon  improduc- 
tive  branch  lines.  If  abandonment  is  de- 
sired the  railway  must  give  90  days'  no- 
tice to  the  public  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Upon  receipt  of  such  no- 
tice the  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
stay  the  abandonment  of  that  facility, 
with  or  without  a  hearing,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  continuing  operation  of 
that  line  is  essential  to  the  national 
economy,  the  regional  economy,  or  the 
national  defense.  In  the  event  that  he 
stays  the  abandonment,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  shall  reimbiirse  the 
carrier  for  all  out-of-pocket  losses  in- 
curred in  the  operation  of  such  line 
during  the  period  of  the  stay.  The  act 
protects  the  workers  by  providing  that 
no  employee's  employment  shall  be  ter- 
minated as  a  result  of  the  abandonment 
except  by  attrition. 

The  protracted  nature  of  regxilatory 
proceedings  in  the  past  Justifies  the  elim- 
ination of  a  hearing  as  a  requirement  for 
the  Secretary's  action.  Hearings  have  be- 
come field  days  for  lawyers  and  should 
not  be  required  for  the  elimination  of 
unproductive  branch  lines.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  continuing  operation  of 
these  lines  are  essential  to  the  public,  the 
public  should  pay  for  their  continued 
operation. 

We  cannot  expect  railroads  to  have 
their  shippers  subsidize  inefficient  op- 
erations and  at  the  same  time  expect 
them  to  provide  good  service  to  the  pub- 
lice  and  high  wages  to  their  employees. 

The  second  major  problem  with  the 
railway  Industry  is  Its  rate  stmcture. 
The  ICC  was  created  In  large  part  to 
prevent  arbitrary  and  discriminatory 
rates.  The  record  shows  that  the  ICC  has 


sometimes  done  exactly  the  opposite 
Rates  vary  not  (mly  as  to  the  commodity 
shipped,  but  as  to  the  direction  In  which 
the  freight  moves. 

A  study  made  for  the  Toledo-Lucas 
County  Port  Authority  several  years  ago 
illustrated  the  irrational  results  of  this 
rate  p>olicy.  It  cost  less  to  ship  farm 
tractors  from  Springfield,  111.,  all  the  way 
to  New  York  City  than  it  cost  to  ship 
them  to  Toledo.  Ohio.  Road  graders  made 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  could  be  shipped 
to  New  York  for  less  than  they  could  be 
shipped  to  Toledo,  Ohio.  Excavating 
machines  made  in  Peoria,  HI.,  could  be 
shipped  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  one-third 
less  than  they  could  be  shipped  to  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

An  importer  of  sugar  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  could  have  it  shipped  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  for  less  money  than  from  next 
door  in  Toledo.  A  buyer  of  chrome  ore  in 
Calvert,  Ky.,  could  have  it  shipped  from 
New  Orleans,  La.,  for  about  one-third  as 
much  as  from  Toledo,  Ohio.  Iron  ore 
could  be  shipped  to  Ashland,  Ky.,  from 
Baltimore,  Md.,  for  only  about  half  as 
much  as  from  Toledo. 

Rate  hearings  are  long,  protracted 
and  expensive.  The  results  are  irraUonal 
and  the  consumer  Is  the  one  who  suffers. 

In  the  "Big  John"  case,  consiuner  sav- 
ings on  meat,  bread,  butter,  and  milk, 
were  estimated  at  $30  to  $40  million  an- 
nually under  rates  proposed  by  the 
Southern  Railway.  It  took  over  2  years, 
however,  for  the  Southern  to  obtain 
permission  to  lower  its  rates  and  two 
more  before  final  approval  was  received. 

At  a  speech  before  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  on  January  28,  1971.  the 
Honorable  Richard  McLaren,  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  Antitrust  Division. 
Department  of  Justice,  made  these  ob- 
servations about  ICC  rate  regulations: 

Regulation  has  led  to  high  value-of -service 
freight  rates  with  little  relationship  to  the 
lovrest  cost  available  In  transporting  a  given 
commodity.  Under  ICC  ratemaklng  proceed- 
ings, rates  generaJly  are  allowed  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  highest  cost  carrier  In  the  mar- 
ket. For  the  most  p«rt,  only  Inefficiency  is  re- 
warded In  this  protective  atmosphere  and  in 
the  long  run  the  nation's  resources  are  serl- 
oxisly  mlaallocated. 

Shippers,  consumers,  and  carriers  all  p«y 
the  cost  of  high  rates  and  Inefficiency.  ICC 
rate  maintenance  Is  estimated  to  account  for 
400  million  to  1  bUllon  doUars  of  the  nation's 
annual  freight  bill.  Artificially  high  rates  dis- 
courage Interstate  commerce  and — as  the  re- 
cent experiences  of  the  railroads  vividly 
demonstrate — do  not  lead  to  Increased  profits 
for  the  carriers.  Instead,  operating  revenues 
are  devoured  by  higher  costs  In  overcapacity 
and  Inefflolency.  Some  observers  of  the  regu- 
latory scene  point  out  that  the  railroad* 
wotild  now  be  in  a  much  better  shape  If  they 
had  been  able  to  price  competitively. 

He  concluded  by  stating  that — 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  competition  as  a 

regtilator  has  a  far  better  track  record  than 

the  administrative  agencies. 

The  Modem  Railway  Transportation 
Act  divests  the  ICC  of  all  ratemaking  au- 
thority. The  act  allows  each  carrier  to 
establish  its  own  rates  in  the  competitive 
market  sftructure  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: 

First.  There  shall  be  no  rate  discrimi- 
nation as  to  the  Identity  of  the  shipper, 
the  direction  in  which  the  shipment 
moves,  or  the  value  of  the  cargo. 
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Second.  There  shall  be  no  rebates  made 
to  any  shippers  and. 

Third.  There  shall  be  no  ««reements 
between  carriers  with  re^)ect  to  rates 
or  charges. 

The  act  would  permit  rates  to  be  based 
upon  the  weight  and  cubic  volume  of  the 
shipment,  the  need  for  special  equipment 
or  ^Tecial  switching,  the  distance  trav- 
eled and  whether  the  cargo  was  general 
merchandise  or  a  bulk  commodity.  Rates 
could  also  be  lowered  for  unit  train  ship- 
ments and  multiple  car  shipments. 

These  rate  provisions  could  be  enforced 
in  the  U.S.  district  courts  upon  complaint 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or 
any  party  In  interest. 

This  act  is  designed  to  eliminate  the 
discriminatory,  cumbersome,  complex, 
arbitrary,  and  irrational  rate  structures 
existing  in  the  railroad  Industry  today. 
Itie  shippers  and  consumers  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sicms  of  this  act.  In  short,  this  bill  is  in- 
tended to  protect  the  public  rather  than 
the  practitioners  before  the  ICC  who 
seem  to  be  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
the  existing  law. 

The  third  fundamental  problem  in  the 
railway  Industry  is  the  existence  of  un- 
productive work  rules. 

On  February  11,  1971,  the  trustees  of 
the  Penn  Central  said  that  10,000  of  the 
Penn  Central's  94,000  employees  were 
retained  solely  because  of  arbitrary  and 
archaic  work  rules.  They  Indicated  that 
these  jobs  cost  the  company  $120  mil- 
lion last  year,  which  cost  will  Increase  to 
$165  million  in  1972  because  of  higher 
wages  rates. 

At  the  present  time  railroads  have  to 
change  crews  and,  in  some  cases,  cabooses 
every  100  miles.  This  rule  owes  its  origin 
to  the  days  of  the  steam  locomotive  and 
Is  ill  suited  to  the  contemporary  equip- 
ment of  America's  railroads. 

Switching  limits  restrict  the  area 
where  yard  crews  and  road  crews  can 
operate.  In  1951,  it  was  agreed  that,  if 
a  new  industry  located  within  4  miles  of 
an  established  switching  limit,  a  yard 
crew  could  cross  the  boundary  and  serve 
that  industry.  However,  these  crews  could 
not  serve  industries  located  prior  to  1951 
In  the  same  area.  The  result  Is  that  for 
20  years  new  industries  have  received 
better  service  than  old  established  cus- 
tomers of  the  railroads  in  the  same  areas. 

Existing  rules  restrict  the  use  of  radio 
communication  among  railroad  employ- 
ees. Radios  are  used  for  communication 
among  airplanes,  ships,  taxicabs,  and 
TV  repairmen,  but  certain  railway  em- 
ployees cannot  use  radio  communication 
without  additional  pay.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  Nation's  transportation  poli- 
cies can  be  promoted  through  rules  al- 
lowing communication  by  the  use  of 
flags,  hand  signals,  and  written  messages 
Instead  of  radio  communication. 

If  the  crew  of  one  railroad  takes  cars 
on  to  another  railroad  for  Interchange, 
it  cannot  pick  up  the  cars  returning  to 
Its  own  line.  That  crew  must  return  light 
and  a  crew  from  the  other  railroad  must 
be  employed  to  interchange  the  other 
cars. 

If  two  tracks  are  designated  for  the  in- 
terchange of  cars  some  niles  provide  that 


one  must  be  filled  to  capacity  before  the 
second  track  Is  used  at  all. 

These  restrictive  work  practices  do  not 
promote  efficient  railroad  transportation, 
and  are  not  in  the  long-range  Interests  of 
either  the  employees  or  the  general 
public. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  today  to 
amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  would 
tillow  work  rules  to  remain  a  matter  for 
collective  bargaining.  If,  however,  an  in- 
dividual carrier  wished  to  amend  or  abol- 
ish a  work  rule  affecting  operating  em- 
ployees, without  resort  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, it  could  do  so  upon  the  following 
conditions : 

First,  any  cost  savings  realized  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  change  would  have  to  be 
shared  equally  by  the  operating  em- 
ployees of  that  railroad;  and  second,  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  operating 
employees  contemplated  by  such  change 
would  have  to  be  accomplished  by 
attrition. 

Under  this  bill  railroads  would  have 
the  fiexibility  to  adopt  efficient  work 
practices  and  at  the  same  time  no  exist- 
ing railway  employee  would  lose  his  job 
as  a  result  of  work  rule  changes.  This  leg- 
islation would  permit  railroads  to  be- 
come more  efficient  and  give  better  serv- 
ice to  the  American  public.  At  the  same 
time  an  equal  division  of  cost  savings 
with  operating  employees  would  assure 
increased  compensation  for  the  operat- 
ing employees  of  America's  railroads. 
Itils  legislation  passes  the  ball  to  the 
management  of  the  Nation's  railroads. 
They  will  be  confronted  with  the  hard 
choice  as  to  whether  to  remove  a  given 
work  rule  from  collective  bargsiining  on 
the  condition  that  they  make  a  perpetual 
payment  to  the  operating  employees 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  cost  savings. 

These  added  payments  to  operating 
employees  would  be  made  within  4 
months  after  the  close  of  eswjh  fiscal  year. 
In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  any 
railroad  and  the  imions  sis  to  the  amount 
of  the  cost  savings,  there  is  provision  for 
the  mutual  appointment  and  compensa- 
tion of  Independent  accoimtants  to  make 
a  final  and  binding  determination. 

This  legislation  for  the  first  time,  would 
give  railroad  employees  a  direct  financial 
stake  In  the  efficiency  of  the  carriers.  It 
will  prevent  management  from  blaming 
poor  service  upon  outdated  work  rules, 
and  protect  the  jobs  of  all  existing  op- 
erating employees. 

The  American  economy  is  dependent 
upon  a  soimd  and  efficient  rail  transpor- 
tation system.  The  bills  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  will  give  the  railway 
industry  the  means  for  its  own  internal 
rejuvenation  without  the  necessity  for 
nationalization  or  major  subsidy. 

EXHIBir  1 
S.  1092 
A  bin  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  In  order  to  revise  the  procedures 
for  the  abandonment,  discontinuance,  or 
change  of  operations  or  services,  and  for 
the  establishment  or  revision  of  rates, 
fares,  and  charges  for  the  transportation 
of  property,  by  common  carriers  by  rail- 
road 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asambled,  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Modern  Railway 
Transportation  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  section  13a 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  two  new  sec- 
tions as  follows: 

"ABANDONMENT,    DISCONTINTJANCE,    OR    CHANGE 
or   OPEEATIONS   OS   SERVICES 

"Sec.  13a.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  subject  to  the  requirement 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  after 
ninety  days  following  pubUc  notice  and  no- 
tice to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  any 
carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  part  may 
abandon,  discontinue,  or  change.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  the  operation  or  service  of  any  train 
or  ferry  operated  by  such  carrier  notwith- 
standing the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  or  the  order  of  any  SUte  agency  or 
court. 

"(b)  (1)  If  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
finds,  after  receiving  any  notice  piirsuant  to 
subsection  (a) .  with  or  without  public  hear- 
ing at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  that 
the  continued  operation  of  the  train  or  ferry 
proposed  to  be  abandoned,  discontinued  or 
changed  is  essential  to  the  national  or  any 
regional  economy  or  to  the  national  defense, 
he  shall  prior  to  ninety  days  following  such 
notice  (A)  order  the  continued  operation  of 
such  train  or  ferry  without  change,  and  (B) 
contract  with  such  carrier  to  make  payments 
to  such  carrier  In  the  amount  necessary  to 
reimburse  the  carrier  for  losses  suffered  as 
a  result  of  such  continued  operation  ordered 
by  the  Secretary.  Any  such  contract  may  be 
made  for  such  period  or  periods,  and  may  be 
renewed,  as  the  Secretary  determines.  At  any 
time  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
continued  operation  Is  no  longer  essential 
imder  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  he 
shall  terminate  such  pa3rments,  and  author- 
ize such  abandonment,  discontinuance  or 
change,  effective  on  a  date  which  is  at  least 
ninety  days  after  public  notice  Is  given  of 
such  abandonment,  discontinuance  or 
change. 

"(c)  No  employee's  employment  with  a  car- 
rier shall  be  terminated  as  a  result  of  an 
abandonment,  discontinuance  or  change  au- 
thorized In  subsection  (a),  but  a  carrier 
may,  after  any  such  abandonment,  discon- 
tinuance or  change,  reduce  by  attrition  its 
total  number  of  employees  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  number  of  employees  made 
unnecessary  by  such  abandonment,  discon- 
tinuance or  change. 

"(did)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  administer  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  such  administra- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  upon  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
or  any  party  in  Interest,  alleging  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  section,  to  Issue  such 
writs  of  Injunction  or  mandamus  as  may 
be  necessary  to  restrain  violations  of,  or  com- 
pel obedience  to,  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  payments  contracted  for  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  piirsuant  to  sub- 
section (b). 

"BATES.  rARES,  AND  CHARGES  FOR  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  PROPHITT 

"Sec.  13b.  (a)  Any  provision  of  this  Act 
which  is  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  to  carriers  by 
railroad  subject  to  this  part  or  to  rates, 
fares,  charges  by,  or  activities  of,  any  such 
carrier  which  are  established  or  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  section.  After  such  effec- 
tive date  rates,  fares,  and  charges  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  sbaU  be  Just 
and  reasonable  charges  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 
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"(b)  Any  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this 
ptart  may  establish  or  revise  rates,  fares,  or 
charges,  and  classlflcatlons  applicable  there- 
to, for  the  transportation  of  property,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  requirements: 

'•  ( 1 )  No  such  proposed  rate,  fare,  charge, 
or  classification,  or  revision  thereof,  shall  be 
made  effective  until  after  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing public  notice  thereof  and  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  all  ef- 
fective rates,  fares,  charges,  and  classifica- 
tions by  each  carrier  shall  be  maintained  In 
print  and  open  for  public  Inspection. 

"(2)  No  discrimination  shall  be  practiced 
in  such  rates,  fares,  charges,  and  classifica- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Identity  of  the 
shipper,  the  direction  of  the  shipment,  the 
value  of  the  property  shipped  or  for  any 
other  reason  other  than  may  be  expressly 
authorized  by  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  No  rebates  shall  be  made  to  shippers. 

"(4)  No  agreements  shall  be  made  between 
carriers  with  respect  to  rates,  fares,  charges, 
or  classifications. 

"(5)  Rates,  fares,  or  charges  may  be  varied, 
or  classifications  may  be  made,  on  the  basis 
of— 

"(A)  bulk  shipments  and  general  mer- 
chandise shipments: 

"(B)   weight; 

"(C)   cubic  volume; 

"(D)  the  need  for  special  equipment  to 
tran^x>rt  the  property; 

"(E)  special  switching  services  necessary 
to  transjxfft  the  property; 

"(P)   distance;  and 

"(G)  providing  a  lower  weight  to  mileage 
rate  for  longer  than  for  shorter  shipments, 
for  unit  train  shipments,  and  for  multiple 
car  shipments. 

"(c)  Any  carrier  by  railroad,  or  any  officer 
or  other  agent  thereof,  who  knowingly  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  or  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  upon 
conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Transpoa-tation 
shall  administer  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  such  administration. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jiulsdlctlon  upon  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  or 
any  party  in  Interest,  alleging  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  section,  to  issue  such 
writs  of  Injunction  or  mandamus  as  may  be 
necessary  to  restrain  violations  of.  or  compel 
obedience  to,  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  after  ninety  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


EXRiBrr  2 
S.  1063 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to 
promote  railway  efficiency,  to  provide  In- 
creased compensation  for  railway  employ- 
ees, to  decrease  the  possiWllty  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  railway  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (4B 
0.S.C.  160)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
Immediately  after  "Sec.  10,"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  whenever  any  carrier 
proposes  a  change  In  rules  affecting  operat- 
ing employees  as  contained  In  agreements 
made  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  this 
Act,  the  carrier  may  make  such  change  ef- 
fective as  proposed.  If  (A)  any  cost  savings 
realized  as  a  result  of  such  change  affecting 
nilea  will  be  shared  BO  percent  each  by  the 
operating  employees  of  such  carrier  and  (B) 
any  reduction  in  the  number  of  operating 
employees  of  such  carrier  contemplated  by 


the  proposed  change  affecting  rules  will  be 
accomplished  by  attrition. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  carrier 
to  lock  out  any  of  its  employees  or  any  class 
or  craft  of  Its  employees  or  In  any  manner 
to  terminate  its  transportation  service  in 
consequence  of  any  dispute  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  unlawfiil  for  the  em- 
ployees of  any  carrier  to  strike  or  engage  in 
any  other  work  slowdown  In  consequences 
of  any  dispute  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  Xte 
construed  to  prevent  carriers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  employees  from  entering  Into  an 
agreement  affecting  work  rules. 

"(5)  For  the  purposes  of  Clause  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'operating  employees'  shall  be  defined  to  in- 
clude all  engineers,  firemen,  hostelers,  out- 
side hosteler  helpers,  conductors,  trainmen 
and  yard  service  employees. 

"(6)  Pot  the  purposes  of  Clause  (A)  of 
peuragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  payments 
to  operating  employees  shall  be  on  a  per 
capita  basis  and  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
4  months  following  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
In  the  event  that  any  employee  was  not  em- 
ployed by  a  carrier  for  the  entire  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  payment  date,  the  payment  to 
such  employee  hereunder  shall  be  prorated 
to  cover  the  period  of  employment. 

"(7)  In  the  event  that  any  representative 
of  affected  employees  contests  the  amount  of 
cost  savings  as  determined  by  the  carrier 
under  Clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  said  representative  and  the  car- 
rier shall  mutually  designate  and  compensate 
a  certified  public  accountant,  whether  an 
Individual,  partnership,  or  corporation, 
which  accountant  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion of  the  cost  savings,  which  determination 
shall  thereupon  be  final  and  binding." 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  10  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"UNRESOLVED  DISPTTTES" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "section 
10  (b)"  after  "section  3". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "section  10  (b)"  after  "secticm  3". 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  right  of  any  employee 
to  resign  from  his  position  of  employment. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  Its 
enactment  and  shall  apply  to  any  proposed 
change  in  agreements  affecting  rules  regard- 
less of  when  any  such  proposal  was  initiated. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  to  authorize  loans  and  grants  to 
certain  cooperatives  serving  farmers  and 
rural  residents,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has, 
during  the  past  10  years,  made  a  num- 
ber of  improvements  in  the  loan  author- 
ity of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
In  every  instance,  these  improvements 
represented  long  overdue  steps  to  close  a 
critical  credit  gap  for  family  farmers  and 
other  rural  families. 

We  have  greatly  expanded  the  agency's 
farm  ownership  loan  progrsmi  to  enable 
many  more  young  and  small  farm  opera- 
tors to  become  efBcient  farmowners. 

We  have  created  a  rural  housing  pro- 
gram that  can,  if  properly  funded,  en- 
able us  to  eliminate  the  some  3  million 
substandard  homes  in  rurtil  areas  and 
give  rural  families  the  same  opportunity 
in  housing  enjojred  by  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. 


We  have  provided  credit  for  rural  com- 
munities so  they  can  have  basic  commu- 
nity facilities  such  as  water  and  waste 
disposal  systems  and  outdoor  recreation 
areas.  We  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  closing  many  credit  gaps  in  rural 
America. 

But  in  spite  of  this  progress,  there  still 
remains  a  number  of  areas  in  our  agri- 
cultural and  rural  economy  where  seri- 
ous credit  deficiencies  still  exist  and 
unless  steps  ar  taken  to  shore  up  these 
credit  gaps,  family  farmers  can  never 
hope  to  attain  any  semblance  of  effective 
bargaining  power  nor  can  there  be  full 
development  of  our  rural  resources. 

One  of  the  more  serious  credit  gaps 
that  exists  is  the  total  lack  of  adequate 
credit  for  many  of  our  farm  cooperatives. 
This  lack  of  credit  prevents  the  creation 
of  many  new  and  urgently  needed  coop- 
eratives in  many  areas  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy,  and  it  prevents  many 
existing  and  worthy  farm  cooperatives 
from  borrowing  the  necessary  money 
they  need  to  expand  and  improve. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
the  vital  importance  of  more  and  strong- 
er cooperatives  within  our  farm  family 
type  of  agriculture.  In  recent  years  there 
has  ben  much  talk  and  growing  support 
for  the  idea  of  providing  legislation  that 
will  give  our  farmers  real,  effective  bar- 
gaining power  as  the  answer  to  our  farm 
problem. 

Farmers  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
and  the  tools  to  bargain  effectively  for 
price  and  income  just  as  other  segments 
of  our  economy  do,  and  not  be  solely  and 
forever  dependent  on  artificial  props  and 
the  whims  of  Congress  and,  perhaps,  an 
unsympathetic  administration. 

Every  proposed  farm  bargaining  bill 
submitted  to  Congress  in  recent  years 
and  every  farm  bargaining  study  made 
by  our  land -grant  colleges  are  based  on 
the  use  of  a  strong,  expanding,  and  effec- 
tive cooperative  system  within  agricul- 
ture. This  means  cooperatives  across  the 
board  such  as  marketing  cooperatives, 
purchasing  cooperatives,  and  processing 
and  distribution  co-ops. 

It  is  folly  and  shear  nonsense  to  talk 
about  giving  farm  families  a  program  of 
effective  bargaining  power  unless,  first 
we  give  them  the  credit  resources  to  build 
the  one  essential  tool  necessary  to  attain 
an  effective  bargaining  position — strong 
cooperatives. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  will 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961  and  would 
permit  the  extension  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  both  existing  and  new  coopera- 
tives which  serve  or  will  serve  rural  fam- 
ilies when  such  cooperatives  are  unable 
to  obtain  needed  credit  from  other 
sources.  In  other  words,  this  legislation 
will  fUl  a  serious  credit  gap  in  our  rural 
economy.  It  wUl  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  cooperatives,  help  strength- 
en existing  ones,  and  generally  accelerate 
the  development  of  all  our  rural  re- 
sources. It  should  be  made  clear  Just 
where  this  credit  gap  exists,  so  there  will 
be  no  confusion  or  misunderstanding  of 
the  purpose  and  objective  of  this  bill. 

Currently,  imder  title  m  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  authority  to 
make  loans  to  organized  rural  groups  to 
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provide  processing,  marketing,  and  pur- 
chasing services  for  their  members  and 
pfttrons.  But  these  rural  co<H)€rative6  are 
act  eligible  for  this  type  of  economic  op- 
portunity loan  unless  two-thirds  of  its 
family  members  are  in  the  so-called 
poverty  class. 

This  has  been  an  outstanding  program 
in  fighting  poverty  in  our  rural  areas. 
The  program  filled  a  crying  credit  need. 
These  economic  opportunity  co-op  loans 
have  resulted  in  creating  mtiny  more 
adequate  processing,  purchasing,  and 
marketing  facilities  for  poverty-stricken 
rural  families.  And  this  program  must  be 
continued. 

It  has  now  apparently  been  determined 
that  the  fimding  of  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity program  will  be  terminated  after 
this  present  fiscal  year. 

This  leaves  a  still  unsatisfied  need  on 
the  part  of  economic  low-income  opera- 
tors for  credit  to  organize  into  viable 
marketing,  purchasing,  processing,  and 
distribution  cooperatives.  This  bill  would 
enable  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to  step  into  the  breach  to  continue  the 
assistance  begtm  by  the  OEO  program. 

The  experience  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  with  cooperatives  funded 
through  the  OEO  program  has  disclosed 
that  in  some  cases  a  badly  needed  cooper- 
ative faces  discouraging  obstacles  im- 
posed by  existing  economic,  geographic, 
or  cultural  circumstsmces.  The  people  in 
need  of  the  cooperative  have  fallen  be- 
hind in  the  race  for  economic  equality 
often  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  heartbreaking  to  see  them 
try  to  form  an  organization  which  will 
be  required  to  meet  with  instant  success. 
Our  system  of  loan  repayment  demands 
that  such  a  cooperative  must  move  into 
the  ecOTiomic  mainstream  at  full  speed 
and  thereafter  keep  up  with  the  proces- 
sion. This  bill  would  authorize  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  take  an  im- 
portant step  essential  to  the  success  of 
many  of  these  cooperatives  by  giving 
them  grant  assistance  when  needed  at 
the  beginning  of  their  operations. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  farm  co-op 
credit  spectrum  we  have  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration's  bank  for  cooperatives 
which  also  provides  substantial  credit 
resources  for  farm  co-ops.  The  bank  for 
cooperatives  has,  over  the  yesu^,  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  farm  cooperatives.  It  is  still 
doing  a  good  job.  Currently,  it  is  carry- 
ing on  a  most  effective  public  education 
program  in  informing  farmers  and  the 
public  of  the  need  for  stronger  and  bigger 
cooperatives  as  a  means  of  attaining  more 
effective  bargaining  power. 

But,  the  people  in  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  the  officials  in  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  are  the  first  to 
admit  that  they  are  imable  to  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  many  existing  coopera- 
tives and  unable  to  finance  the  establish- 
ment of  many  new  ones.  Primarily,  this 
is  because  the  banks  for  cooperatives  op- 
erate under  rigid  banking  policies  and 
unless  a  cooperative  can  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  assets,  net  worth,  and  msui- 
agement  experience,  then  they  are  not 
eligible  for  credit  assistance.  This  is  in 
no  way  an  indictment  of  the  bank  for 
cooperatives.  It  is  just  a  fact  of  life. 
Neither  can  the  bank  of  cooperatives  pro- 


vide the  vital  close  supervision  that 
smaller  and  new  cooperatives  must  have 
to  get  ahead  and  expand. 

Thus,  between  the  co-op  loan  program 
which  is  restricted  solely  to  rural  patrons 
of  a  very  low-income  level  and  the  credit 
resources  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives 
which  are  limited  primarily  to  success- 
ful and  long -established  cooperatives 
whose  members  are  mostly  higher  level 
income  farmers,  you  have  a  large  seg- 
ment of  agriculture — the  in-between 
rural  groups — which  does  not  have  ade- 
quate credit  resources  to  devejop  and  ex- 
pand its  own  cooperatives.  This  large  in- 
between  group  needs  a  credit  program  of 
intensive  and  constant  advice  and  as- 
sistance on  the  local  level  if  they  are  to 
be  succecssful  and  if  their  co-ops  are  to 
provide  the  kind  of  economic  muscle 
needed  for  bargaining  purposes. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
admirably  suited  to  carry  on  this  type  of 
credit  program.  In  Senate  hearings  on  a 
similar  bill  of  mine  officials  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  testified  the 
agency  could  easily  absorb  such  a  pro- 
gram without  much  additional  admin- 
istrative expense.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  the  local  county  of- 
fices and  the  experienced  personnel  to 
make  such  a  credit  program  work.  Their 
people  can  provide  the  necessary  super- 
vision that  can  make  these  cooperatives 
successful  and  this  program  would  in 
no  way  overlap  or  duplicate  the  credit 
programs  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1095.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  the  mails 
obscene  material  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
to  minors.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  you  smd 
my  other  colleagues  well  know,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1971,  a  Federal  law  became  ef- 
fective which  is  intended  to  stop  the 
mailing  of  pornographic  advertisements 
to  those  persons  who  do  not  want  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  new  law  also  provides 
that  all  envelopes  containing  such  mate- 
rial must  be  labeled  plainly  on  the  front 
"Sexually  Oriented  Ad." 

If  an  individual  does  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive such  advertisements,  he  need  only 
to  go  to  his  local  post  office  and  complete 
PS  form  2210.  A  person  who  is  imable  to 
go  to  the  post  office  may  request  the  form 
from  the  postmaster. 

Under  the  new  law  the  Postal  Service 
will  prepare  a  list  of  all  of  those  who  fill 
out  such  a  form,  and  any  mailer  who 
sends  a  "sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ment" to  a  person  whose  name  has  been 
on  the  list  for  30  or  more  days  will  be 
subject  to  5  years  imprisonment,  a  fine 
of  $5,000  or  both. 

Mr.  President,  this  law,  which  Con- 
gress passed  as  a  part  of  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  last  session,  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  keeping  citizens  who 
do  not  want  pornographic  literature  from 
finding  it  in  their  mailboxes.  It  will  be 
a  difficult  and  cumbersome  law  to  ad- 
minister, because  the  problems  of  com- 
piling and  maintaining  such  a  list  are 
enormous,  but  scrupulous  administration 
should  most  certainly  put  a  crimp  in  the 
activities  of  smut  peddlers  all  out  across 
the  country. 


The  new  law  does  not,  however,  keep 
a  smut  peddler  from  mailing  obscene 
materials  to  our  young  people  in  the  first 
place,  or  from  continuing  to  send  them  if 
no  one  stops  the  msiilings.  This,  I  think 
we  must  certainly  do  also. 

I  am,  therefore,  again  introducing  a 
bill  which,  I  believe,  would  curb  the  fiow 
of  printed  or  audio  objectional  and  ob- 
scene materials,  and  sexual  devices  and 
the  advertisements  for  them,  through  the 
mails  to  America's  young  people. 

This  bill  wUl  make  it  illegal  to  use  the 
mails  of  the  United  States  to  send  any- 
one 19  years  of  age  or  younger  any 
printed  material,  photographs,  phono- 
graph records,  devices  or  advertisements 
of  a  sexual  nature  which  are  clearly  ob- 
scene as  defined  by  the  bill,  and  are, 
therefore,  inappropriate  for  the  young. 
The  bill  would  also  make  it  Illegal  to 
send  through  the  mails  such  material 
unsolicited  to  an  adult  with  young  peo- 
ple under  19  years  of  age  residing  in  the 
household. 

In  1957,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  said, 
in  Roth  against  United  States,  that  ob- 
scenity was  not  within  the  area  to  be 
protected  by  sjDeech  or  press.  But  the 
standards  that  the  Supreme  Court  es- 
tablished in  that  case  made  it  practically 
impossible  to  curb  the  increasing  flow  of 
pornographic  materials.  Siivce  that  time 
pornography  has  become  a  bllllon-dollar 
business.  About  2,000  companies  in  the 
country    produce    pornographic    books, 
magazines,  and  films,   and  total   sales 
range  upward  from  $500  million  a  year. 
Now,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
given  clear  Indication  that  ooastitutional 
restrictions  on  the  smut  industry  are  at 
hand.  In  Ginsberg  against  New  York,  the 
Court  held  that  it  was  constitutional 
for  the  State  of  New  York  to  restrict  the 
access  of  young  people  to  very  clearly 
defined  classes  of  printed  and  other  por- 
nographic material.  In  its  opinion,  the 
Court  made  it  very  clear  that  the  State 
has  the  power  and  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide   a    healthy    environment    for    its 
youth,  and  that  material  which  would 
not  be  obscene  under  the  standard  for 
adults,    could    constitutionally    be    re- 
stricted by  a  State  as  unfit  for  its  youth. 
The  Ginsberg  decision  has  logically  led 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
to  the  conclusion  that,  by  analogy,  the 
Federal  Legislature  would  have  the  same 
constitutional  power  and  responsibility 
to  establish  a  higher  standard  for  youth 
in  the  area  of  obscenity.  As  a  result  of 
the  Ginsberg  opinion.  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  parties  and  in  both  Houses 
support    legislation    to    preempt    com- 
pletely for  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  restrict  distribution  of  obscene 
material  to  youth.  I  believe  this  ap- 
proach would  encroach  on  the  power  of 
the  States  and  is,  therefore,  unwise.  For 
this  reason  I  have  introduced  this  bill 
which  deals  with  material  sent  through 
the  mails  only. 

I  hold  that  it  is  completely  proper  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  stop 
the  ever-increasing  flow  of  obscene  ma- 
terial through  the  mails,  but  I  prefer  to 
see  local  government  legislate  local  dis- 
tribution processes.  It  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  States,  cities,  and  towns  to  de- 
cide, for  example,  what  standards  they 
want  to  establish  in  their  areas. 
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As  Salt  Lake  County  attorney,  I  prose- 
cuted a  number  of  pornography  cases, 
and  I  assure  you  from  my  experience 
that  control  of  the  newsstand  sales  and 
other  local  distribution  of  objectionable 
material  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  authorities.  Only  the  local  offi- 
cials truly  know  the  standards  of  the 
community;  only  they  know  the  vigor 
with  which  the  people  in  their  cities  and 
towns  desire  control  measiu^s  to  be  en- 
acted and  enforced. 

,  In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  the  Ginsberg  case,  did 
not  intend  to  indicate  that  obscenity 
control  should  be  monopolized  by  the 
Federal  Government.  What  they  did  In 
fact  say  was  that  the  State  of  New  York 
had  the  constitutional  power  to  act  in 
this  area.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  Congress 
should  limit  its  jurisdiction  over  pornog- 
raphy control  to  the  interstate  use  of 
the  mails.  My  bill  does  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
given  us  the  constitutional  method 
whereby  distribution  of  pornography 
can  be  firmly  and  efifectively  controlled 
for  the  segment  of  our  society  which 
more  than  any  other  must  be  protected 
from  the  smut  peddlers ;  the  youth  of  our 
Nation. 

We  in  the  Congress,  have  the  duty 
affirmatively  to  respond  to  the  Court's 
lead. 

I  hail  the  progress  we  made  last  ses- 
sion in  the  control  of  smut  with  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  90-375,  but  I  feel 
we  have  more  work  to  do.  I  have  had 
hundreds  of  letters  from  parents  in  Utah 
who  have  the  floodtide  of  pornographic 
literature  reaching  their  young  people, 
and  I  feel  we  must  do  more  than  we 
have  done  if  we  are  to  be  fully  success- 
ful in  curbing  the  tide  of  obscene  mate- 
rial offered  for  sale  to  minors. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  1097.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Bonner  and  Marian  K.  Bonner.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  for  the  relief  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Bonner  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  to  recover  damages  for 
the  wrongful  death  of  their  son,  Steven 
C.  Bonner. 

An  action  wa.s  commenced  in  the  U.S. 
District  Comt  for  the  District  of  Utah  on 
behalf  of  the  Bonners.  However,  it  was 
ruled  that  even  though  there  was  possi- 
bly a  wrong  committed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, there  is  no  available  remedy  for 
those  aggrieved  by  that  wrong.  Since 
the  courts  have  ruled  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  not  subject  to  suit  for  even 
gross  misconduct,  the  only  hope  for  a 
remedy  in  this  matter  is  through  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  Government  by  way  of 
special  legislation. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  and  that  it  be  properly  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  1097 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled.  That  the 
Secretary  ot  the  TYeaeury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 


Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  John 
C.  Bonner  and  Marian  K.  Bonner  ol  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  the  sum  of  $150,000,  in  full 
satisfaction  of  their  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  compensation  for  the  death 
of  their  son  Steven  C.  Bonner  who.  while 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Army,  took  his  own  life  as  a  consequence  of 
the  negligence  of  the  United  States  Army  in 
removing  the  said  Steven  C.  Bonner  from  an 
environment  in  which  he  was  receiving  com- 
petent psychiatric  treatment  and  conflnlng 
him  in  a  prison  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mis- 
souri, without  providing  appropriate  medical 
and  psychiatric  treatment. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  in  excess  of  20  percent  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$1,000. 


ByMr.  SPONG: 

S.  1098.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  negotiate  and  enter 
into  a  compact  to  establish  a  multlstate 
authority  to  operate  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  metropolitan  area's  airports, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  National 
and  Dulles  Airports  to  a  regional  airport 
authority  or  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 
This  bill  is  only  a  slightly  modified  ver- 
sion of  S.  3128  which  I  Introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress  and  on  which  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
Since  that  time,  the  administration  has 
indicated  its  desire  to  sell  these  airports 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  authoriz- 
ing such  a  transfer  will  be  acted  upon 
promptly. 

Washington  National  and  Dulles  In- 
ternational are  the  only  federally  owned 
and  operated  airports  in  the  country. 
They  are  also  the  only  airports  that  are 
not  in  some  way  responsible  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Federal 
Government  first  got  into  the  airport 
business,  this  was  not  a  major  concern. 
Washington  was  a  smaller  community 
then,  less  densely  developed,  and  less  af- 
fected by  the  limited  operations  at  Na- 
tional Airport. 

Since  then,  however,  there  have  been 
dramatic  changes  both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region  and  the  growth  of  Its 
air  traffic.  No  longer  are  airports  some- 
thing off  to  themselves.  In  their  Impact 
on  the  environment,  their  burden  upon 
local  ground  facilities,  their  contribution 
to  the  area's  economy,  their  performance 
of  vital  transportation  services,  and  in  a 
dozen  other  ways,  airports  today  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  urban  complex  they 
serve. 

It  is  an  anachronism  that  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  airport  planning 
and  development  should  continue  to  take 
place  in  a  vacuum  without  reference  to 
other  commimity  plans  or  desires. 

A  case  In  point  was  the  decision  to 
permit  stretch  Jets  to  operate  at  National 
Airport.  In  the  judgment  of  the  PAA's 
own  experts,  that  decision  would  change 


the  entire  pattern  of  growth  of  aero- 
nautical activity  in  the  Washington 
region  and  compound  the  burden  which 
National  Airport  places  upon  access  roads 
and  other  facilities  in  the  area.  Yet,  so 
f £ir  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  the 
only  outside  group  which  was  consulted 
about  the  decision  was  the  airlines. 

The  community  interest  is  also  directly 
involved  in  the  FAA's  proposed  expansion 
and  modernization  of  National  Airport 
facilities  under  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Kling 
&  Associates.  The  program  recom- 
mended by  the  FAA  involves  among  other 
tilings,  major  changes  in  the  access  roads 
and  utilities  serving  the  airport.  But, 
again,  has  anyone  asked  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria or  the  county  of  Arlington  what 
they  thought  about  it  or  how  the  mine 
report  fits  in  with  their  own  development 
plans? 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  my  bill 
(S.  3128)  Is  to  give  a  voice  to  the  com- 
munities which  are  affected  by  the  op- 
eration of  these  airports.  The  interests  of 
the  airlines  and  the  flying  public  have 
long  been  represented  in  the  decisions  of 
the  FAA.  It  is  time  that  we  concerned 
ourselves  as  much  with  the  views  of  those 
who  must  live  with  the  consequences  of 
those  decisions. 

The  second  major  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  assure  that  the  region's  airports 
themselves  are  developed  on  an  orderly, 
systematic,  regional  basis. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  area  is 
fortunate  in  being  served  by  three  major 
airports.  It  is  probably  the  only  mtan 
center  in  the  country  today  with  such  a 
surplus  of  airport  capacity.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  it  suffers  from  airport  con- 
gestion as  severe  as  any  I  know  of. 

There  is  a  simple  explanation  for  this 
paradox.  The  development  of  the  airports 
in  this  region  has  simply  been  left  to  the 
forces  of  the  marketplace.  And  in  that 
situation,  the  airlines  have  continued  to 
expand  the  use  of  National  to  the  point 
where  that  facility  now  handles  about  65 
percent  of  all  passengers  In  the  region. 

When  Dulles  Airport  was  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $110  million  to  the  taxpayers, 
the  FAA  concluded  that  a  proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  region's  air  traffic  would 
be  Dulles  45.8  percent.  National  33.9  per- 
cent, and  Friendship  20.3  percent.  Today, 
the  FAA's  projections  for  the  same  year 
are  Dulles  19.6  percent  and  National  52.1 
percent. 

For  many  years,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  regarded  Washington  and 
Baltimore  as  a  single,  hyphenated  point 
for  piuposes  of  certifying  tiir  carrier 
service.  Unfortimately,  that  is  as  far  as 
the  regional  concept  has  advanced.  Once 
certified,  airlines  generally  have  discre- 
tion within  the  limits  of  FAA  safety  re- 
quirements to  use  any  of  the  three  air- 
ports— National,  Dulles,  or  PYiendship. 
There  is  no  long-range  plan  or  program 
for  the  balanced  development  of  these 
facilities  nor  is  there  any  mechanism  for 
centralizing  or  coordinating  their  man- 
agement. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
begin  to  move  in  the  direction  of  re- 
gional planning  now  at  a  time  when 
rapid  progress  Is  being  made  toward  im- 
proving access  to  Dulles.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and 
connecting  freeways  on  both  sides  OI  the 
Potomac  will  reduce  travel  time  to  Dul- 
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les  to  less  than  a  half  hour.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  rapid  rail  link  to  Dulles  will 
further  eiihance  the  convenience  of  us- 
ing the  adrport.  Studies  are  also  under- 
way for  improving  access  to  Friendship. 
Five  years  ago,  it  may  not  have  been 
practicable  to  urge  the  more  balanced  use 
of  the  area's  other  airports.  Today,  it  is 
not  only  practicable  but  essential  that 
this  be  done. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  National 
Airport  should  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  area's  air  transpor- 
tation picture,  primarily  as  a  short-haul 
airport.  Regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment, however,  should  result  in  a  level- 
ing off  of  traffic  at  that  facility  and  the 
more  reasonable  scheduling  of  flights  at 
EKilles  and  Friendship. 

Specifically.  S.  3128  authorizes  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  negotiate 
and  enter  Into  an  interstate  compact 
establishing  a  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Airport  Authority.  The  compact 
must  be  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  State  legislatures  concerned  be- 
fore it  has  the  force  of  law.  This  is  only 
the  necessary  first  step  in  the  journey 
toward  a  sound  airport  policy  for  the 
National  Capital  region. 

I  might  say  that  this  approach  is  con- 
sistent with  Public  Law  86-154,  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  August  1959,  grant- 
ing consent  in  advance  to  States  that 
wish  to  enter  Into  interstate  airport  com- 
pacts. Unfortunately  that  law  did  not 
apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
that  Is  one  reason  for  my  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

While  I  believe  that  a  regional  air- 
port authority  would  be  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  operate  the  airports,  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  foreclose  other 
alternatives  such  as  transfer  of  the  fa- 
cilities to  the  State  of  Virginia  or  to  a 
Northern  Virginia  regional  agency  or  to 
some  existing  Interstate  regional  body. 
For  that  reason  I  have  made  specific 
provisions  in  this  bill  for  those  other 
alternatives  if  circumstances  so  dictate. 
The  second  and  more  Important  rea- 
son, of  course,  is  that  the  bill  contem- 
plates transfer  of  National  and  Dulles 
Airports  from  the  FAA.  It  would  make 
little  sense  to  begin  negotiations  until 
the  Congress  has  given  some  expression 
of  approval  to  the  proposed  transfer. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  does  not  attempt 
to  spell  out  the  exact  form  or  detail  of 
the  proposed  airport  compact.  Those  are 
matters  that  can  only  be  resolved 
through  negotiations  among  the  parties 
concerned — Virginia,  Maryland,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration. 

My  hope  is  that  this  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  the  appointment  of  negotiators 
by  the  parties  involved  to  begin  finding 
answers  to  these  questions  and  to  make  a 
start  in  getting  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  airport  business.  Beyond  that, 
my  own  position  is  quite  flexible,  I  am 
willing  to  listen  and  to  consider  every 
suggestion  for  Improving  the  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  regardless  of  who  takes 
over  these  airports,  I  believe  two  con- 
siderations should  be  foremost.  First,  the 
residents  of  this  area  or  their  elected 
representatives  should  have  an  effective 


voice  in  airport  policy.  Second,  steps  must 
be  taken  to  improve  access  to  Dtilles  Air- 
port and  to  greatly  improve  the  flight 
schedule  at  that  facility.  Unless,  these 
things  are  done,  no  mere  change  of  own- 
ership will  mean  very  much  and  we  will 
not  have  progressed  toward  meeting  the 
serious  airport  problems  this  community 
faces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  1098 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
negotiate  and  enter  into  a  compact  to  es- 
tablish a  multlstate  authority  to  operate 
the    Washington-Baltimore    metropolitan 
area's  airports,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  airport  traffic  In  the  Washington-Bal- 
timore metropolitan  area  will  increase 
threefold  by  1980; 

(2)  the  Washington  and  Baltimore  regions 
constitute  a  single  air  transportation  market 
which  Is  served  by  commercial  airlines  cer- 
tified by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  use 
any  one  of  the  three  major  airports — Nation- 
al, Dulles,  or  Friendship; 

(3)  there  now  exists  no  means  of  coordi- 
nating the  use  of  existing  airport  facilities 
In  such  area  with  the  result  that  about  66 
per  centum  of  all  traffic  Is  accommodated  by 
one  airport; 

(4)  there  will  be  a  need  for  new  and  im- 
proved airport  facilities  and  areawlde  plan- 
ning and  development  is  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  way  of  meeting  the  need; 

(5)  there  are  serious  environmental  prob- 
lems associated  with  airport  operations  in 
such  area  and  there  exists  no  effective  mech- 
anism for  dealing  with  them;  and 

(6)  the  Jurisdictions  served  by  such  area's 
airports  should  have  a  voice  In  their  opera- 
tion and  no  agency  now  exists  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  such  area  Is  the  only  metropolitan 
aj><rrnrthe  Nation  without  some  control  over 
Its  own  airports. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  consent  of  Congress  la  given 
to  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and 
to  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  to  negotiate  and 
enter  Into  a  compact  for  the  ptirpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  multlstate  authority  to  operate 
all  of  the  Washington-Baltimore  metropoli- 
tan area's  major  airports  or  the  civil  airports 
currently  owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  such  area. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transjwrtatlon  shall 
as  soon  as  practicable  invite  such  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  send  representa- 
tives to  meet  with  repreeentatlves  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpKMe  of  initiating  such 
negotiations.  Thereafter  the  Secrtary  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate,  in- 
cluding furnishing  and  requested  assistance, 
to  encourage  the  completion  of  such  negotia- 
tions and  the  drafting  of  such  compact. 

(c)  Such  compact  shall  not  be  binding  or 
obligatory  ui>on  any  of  the  Statea  Involved 
or  upon  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  and 
until  It  has  been  ratified  by  the  legislature  of 
each  such  State  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
any  compact  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  multlstate  author- 
ity established  pursuant  to  such  compact  all 
right,  title,  and  inerest  of  the  United  States, 
in,  and  aU  control  over.  Washington  Nation- 
al Airport  and  Dulles  International  Airport, 
except  for  such  InteresU  or  rights  as  the 


Secretary  may  reserve  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  his  functions  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  or  any  other  laws  of 
general  application  relating  to  aviation. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  Is  Intended  to 
prevent  the  Secretery  of  Transportation  from 
conveying  Washington  National  Airport  and 
Dulles  International  Airport  to  the  State  of 
Virginia  or  to  an  existing  Interstate  agency 
prior  to  the  approval  by  Congress  of  the 
compact  described  in  section  2. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  1099.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  optometrists,  and  other 
medicai  persormel  to  practice  in  areaa 
where  shortages  of  such  personnel  exist, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HELP  FOE  AREAS  OK  MEDICAl.  PER80NNKL 
SHOBTAOB 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
designed  to  encourage  new  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  and  other  medical 
personnel  to  begin  their  practice  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  critical  need  for  than. 
We  have  a  crisis  In  the  supply  of 
health  resources  and  manpower.  Accord- 
ing to  figures,  we  are  short  48,000  doctors 
in  the  Nation.  The  same  shortages  exist 
for  dentists  and  other  medical  persormel. 
I  believe  this  Congress  is  going  to  pass 
some  form  of  health  insurance.  Tiiis  is 
going  to  bring  about  a  betterment  of 
health  care,  but  It  Is  also  going  to  enlarge 
the  need  for  medical  personnel. 

This  need  Is  going  to  be  greatest  in  the 
nonmetEopolitan  areas  of  the  country.  It 
is  In  these  areas  where  the  need  Is  great- 
est now.  Many  of  our  younger  people  are 
leaving  the  rural  areas.  Those  remaining 
are  older  citizens  and  their  medical  needs 
tend  to  be  greater. 

At  the  same  time,  medical  persormel 
seem  to  be  leaving  rural  areas  at  a  great 
rate.  The  exodus  of  doctors  Is,  in  many 
cases,  faster  than  the  exodus  of  the  gen- 
eral population.  In  my  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  is  essentially  a  niral 
State,  each  doctor  must  care  for  15  per- 
cent more  persons  than  he  did  20  years 
ago  and  10  percent  more  patients  than 
10  years  ago.  There  is  only  one  doctor 
for  every  826  people  In  the  State  today. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  pro- 
vide Government  repayment  in  full  for 
the  education  debt  of  any  physician, 
dentist,  optometrist,  or  other  critically 
needed  health  specialist  who  will  agree 
to  practice  for  at  least  3  years  In  these 
areas  where  the  need  is  great.  This  would 
make  it  possible  for  these  graduating 
health  specialists  to  begin  their  practice 
without  the  burden  of  enormous  debt  in 
areas  where  their  need  is  vital. 

I  believe  that  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  provide  at  least  3,500  new  medi- 
cal persormel  In  needed  areas  within  3 
years  at  the  cost  of  a  couple  of  dally 
newspapers  for  each  person  in  the  coun- 
try. This,  Mr.  President,  I  believe,  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  a  needed  number 
of  doctors,  dentists,  optometrists,  and 
other  health  specialists. 

This  same  legislation  has  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Congressman  Nick  Galifiana- 
Kis,  of  North  Carolina.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  more  than  120  members  hare  Joined 
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him  there.  I  hope  an  equal  proportion 
will  join  here  in  the  Senate  and  this  bill 
can  be  enacted  during  this  Congress. 


Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. I  hope  to  correct  this  inequity  with 
this  bill. 


By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  1100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  certain 
exceptions  for  persons  who  test  firearms. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  Congress  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, correct  a  serious  inequity  that  has 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  gun  crime  law 
of  1968.  I  introduce  the  same  bill  today 
and  ask  for  its  appropriate  reference. 
It  is  really  of  a  technical  nature  and 
would  permit  bona  fide  writers  for  sport- 
ing journals  and  magazines  to  be  exempt 
from  the  transportation  provisions  of 
the  gun  law — the  provisions  that  cover 
the  shipment  of  firearms. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  authorized  to  issue  regulations  that 
would  carefully  limit  this  exception.  This 
group  of  professionals  seeks  firearms  to 
test  them  and  then  to  reduce  to  writing 
their  impressions  of  the  weapon's  tech- 
nical performance  for  publication  in 
sporting  magazines  or  journals.  That  is 
all.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
empowered  to  issue  regulations  requir- 
ing that  the  individual  establish  that  he 
is  a  bona  fide  member  of  this  category, 
that  he  is  legitimately  employed  in  this 
occupation  or  profession,  that  his  in- 
terest in  obtaining  a  weapon  is  based 
solely  upon  a  twofold  professional  ob- 
jective: The  testing  of  the  firearm  and 
the  writing  of  the  results  for  publica- 
tion. The  Secretary  would  make  certain 
as  well  that  the  disposition  of  any  such 
firearm  is  carefully  controlled. 

I  should  point  out  that  just  as  a  par- 
ticular hardship  exists  for  legitimate 
collectors,  certain  Army  personnel  and 
others  imder  the  gun  law  for  which  spe- 
cial considenation  was  provided,  so,  too, 
has  an  unjust  burden  been  placed  upon 
the  special  category  of  professionals 
known  as  the  outdoor  writer  for  whom 
consideration  should  be  given.  In  large 
part,  his  livelihood  is  dependent  greatly 
upon  his  ready  access  to  weapons  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  seek  here  to 
modify  the  law.  I  understand  that  there 
are  not  many  persons  existing  in  this 
category  across  the  land. 

In  this  regard,  the  plight  of  the  out- 
door writer  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Mr.  Norman  Stnmg,  a  member  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association.  I  think 
his  case,  and  the  case  of  all  those  who 
share  his  particular  professional  en- 
deavor, was  stated  clearly  and  convinc- 
ingly In  a  letter  to  me  of  September  14. 
1970. 1  quote  from  that  letter: 

I  dont  want  to  compete  with  local  gun 
dealers  who  have  to  make  a  living  through 
sales,  and  who  have  a  great  deal  of  overhead 
tied  up  In  their  places  of  business.  In  other 
words.  I  think  I  have  a  perfectly  legitimate 
reason  to  have  a  firearms  permit,  yet  that 
permit  was  denied  me.  As  a  result,  my  Job 
as  an  outdoor  writer  Is  just  a  little  tougher, 
and  will  prove  a  lot  more  expensive.  That  sir, 
seems  to  be  unfair  and  Inequitable  "gun 
control".  .  .  hardly  In  the  Interest  of  public 
safety,  and  detrimental  to  my  legitimate 
business  and  the  gun-owning  public. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  1101.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain 
lands  on  the  Kalispell  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  purchase,  sale,  and  ex- 
change of  certain  lands  on  the  Kalispell 
Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  permit 
the  tribal  governing  body  of  the  Kalispell 
Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  WaJsh- 
ington  to  proceed  further  with  land  con- 
solidation plans  related  to  economic  and 
social  development  for  its  members. 

At  the  present  time  no  authority  ex- 
ists which  authorizes  the  purchase,  sale, 
and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on  the 
reservation.  The  lack  of  such  authority 
stands  in  the  way  of  development  plans 
for  prime  tourist  and  recreation  sites  and 
potential  industrial  development  areas, 
both  of  which  would  produce  employ- 
ment and  income  for  tribal  members. 
Both  Senator  Magnuson  and  I  are  hope- 
ful that  the  proposed  legislation  can  be 
enacted  into  law  during  this  session  of 
Congress  to  assist  the  tribal  group  in 
their  plans  to  achieve  self -suflaciency. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  1102.  A  bill  to  increase  the  lease 
term  to  99  years  on  Indian  allotment  No. 
MA-10,  commonly  known  as  Wapato 
Point.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
increase  the  lease  term  to  99  years  on 
Indian  allotment  No.  MA-10,  commonly 
known  as  Wapato  Point. 

Mr.  President  this  measure  was  intro- 
duced under  my  sponsorship  in  the  91st 
Congress  and  received  a  favorable  report 
from  the  Interior  Department.  Action 
was  deferred  on  the  proposed  legislation 
because  of  questions  raised  by  interested 
citizens  and  public  officials  concerning 
developmental  and  use  plans  for  the 
property  involved. 

The  questions  of  these  individuals,  I 
believe,  have  been  sufficiently  answered 
by  assurances  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  that  pertinent  building  codes  and 
local  standards  and  requirements  relat- 
ing to  land  use  and  development  will 
be  followed  in  the  economic  development 
plans  for  the  area  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  holds 
promise  for  the  economic  advancement 
of  the  present-day  Indian  owners  as  well 
as  the  surrounding  area  which  will  bene- 
fit from  the  increased  recreation  and 
other  activities  which  will  derive  from 
the  developmental  plans. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  1103.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  In  favor  of  the  Snohomish 
Tribe    In    Indian    Claims    Commission 


docket  No.  125,  the  Upper  Skagit  Tribe 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No. 
92,  and  the  Snoqualmie  and  Skykomish 
Tribes  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  93,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Snohomish  Tribe  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  125,  the 
Upper  Skagit  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  92,  and  the  Sno- 
qualmie smd  Skykomish  Tribes  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  93. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  was  sub- 
mitted and  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  the  91st  Congress. 
The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  this  bill,  it  was 
reported  favorably  with  an  amendment 
to  the  Senate  and  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  1,  1970.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  contains  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Interior  Committee 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year. 

I  regret  that  this  legislation  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  House  prior  to  ad- 
journment of  the  91st  Congress  and  hope 
that  action  can  be  taken  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress to  move  the  bill  toward  enact- 
ment into  law  as  soon  as  possible. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  1104.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  arising  from  judgments 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
Nos.  178  and  179,  in  favor  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville  Res- 
ervation, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds 
appropriated  to  pay  judgments  in  favor 
of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Col- 
ville Reservation  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  Nos.  178  and  179. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Magntjson  and  my- 
self during  the  latter  part  of  the  91st 
Congress.  Both  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  the  Interior  Department 
were  requested  to  report  on  the  proposed 
legislation,  but  failed  to  respond  before 
the  close  of  the  session. 

The  litigation  involved  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Indian  claims  requires  a  long 
period  of  time  because  of  the  complex 
nature  of  the  work.  Indian  people  au- 
thorized to  share  in  such  settlement  have 
displayed  considerable  patience  in  this 
time-consuming  process.  I  am  hopeful 
that  action  can  be  taken  early  in  the  92d 
Congress  to  move  the  bill  toward  enact- 
ment into  law  so  that  the  Indian  people 
may  benefit  from  their  rightful  share  in 
this  award. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Dole)  : 
S.  1105.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  to  award  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Military  Art  and 
Science.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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ADVANCING    AULrTART    SCHOLARSHIP 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  reintroducing  a  proposal,  to- 
gether with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  ,  which  will  provide  long  over- 
due recognition  for  the  outstanding 
graduate  level  program  offered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  at  its  Command 
and  General  Staff  College.  It  will  do  this 
by  authorizing  the  College  to  award  a 
formal  master's  degree  to  the  select  num- 
ber of  officers  who  successfully  complete 
the  graduate  program  at  the  institution. 
The  degree  will  be  designated  as  the  dis- 
cipline of  military  art  and  science,  and 
the  program  leading  to  its  award  will 
meet  all  the  standards  of  professional 
discipUne  required  by  our  civilian  gradu- 
ate system. 

Mr.  President,  the  Army's  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  which  is  lo- 
cated at  Port  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  has 
been  offering  a  graduate  degree  course 
of  study  for  the  past  8  years.  Since  1964 
the  college  has  graduated  120  officers  in 
its  degree  program.  These  individuals 
have  undergone  a  rigorous  11 -month 
course  of  study  and  an  extensive  personal 
research  project.  And  yet  their  only 
recognition  has  been  limited  to  a  nota- 
tion on  their  personnel  records. 

This  is  entirely  inequitable  when 
viewed  against  the  great  efforts  these 
officers  have  made  and  the  important 
qualities  they  have  developed  which  will 
benefit  the  public  good.  For  if  the  Ameri- 
can public  wishes  its  military  services  to 
be  lead  by  officers  who  are  influenced  and 
guided  by  habits  of  the  highest  rational, 
ordered  thought  processes,  then  we 
should  encourage  and  reward  in  every 
way  possible  participation  by  qualified 
officers  in  a  disciplined  educational  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  a  corps  of  mili- 
tary scholars.  And  if  our  society  wants 
its  military  leaders  to  be  skilled  in  criti- 
cal, analytical,  thoughtful  decisionmak- 
ing, then  we  had  better  promote  the 
military's  efforts  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  military  scholarship. 

The  military  profession  itself  is  striv- 
ing mightily  to  provide  a  greater  and 
wider  range  of  intellectual  challenges  for 
its  higher  officers,  and  a  society  that  re- 
jects the  idea  of  rigid  conformity  and 
anti-intellectualism  among  its  officer 
corps  should  give  every  ounce  of  support 
and  recognition  it  can  to  the  cause  of 
advanced  military  education.  In  this  way 
the  American  citizens  can  be  confident 
U.S.  military  commanders  and  planners 
will  make  sound,  ethical  decisions  based 
on  a  large  range  of  considered  courses  of 
action. 

Let  me  review  the  Army's  educational 
program  at  its  Fort  Leavenworth  col- 
lege and  demonstrate  how  deep  its  degree 
granting  mission  really  is.  The  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  is 
the  senior  tactical  school  of  the  Army's 
educational  system.  It  prepares  highly 
qualified  officers  for  duty  as  commanders 
and  as  principal  staff  officers  with  the 
Army  in  the  field.  In  addition,  officers 
from  other  U.S.  military  services  may  be 
admitted  to  the  college. 

The  Army  selects  only  about  half  of  Its 
officer  corps  to  attend  the  regular  course 
at  its  command  college.  These  men  are 
handpicked  between  their  9th  and  16th 


years  of  service.  The  regular  course  ex- 
tends for  38  weeks  over  a  10-month  pe- 
riod. Officers  spend  an  average  of  7V2 
hours  per  day  in  classroom  instruction 
and  3  to  4  hours  in  homework.  There  are 
also  special  briefings,  a  speaking  and 
writing  program,  and  other  extra  duties. 
In  addition,  students  must  submit  a  writ- 
ten treatise  of  at  least  3,000  words  in 
length.  Remember  this  is  only  the  regu- 
lar course  I  am  talking  about. 

When  we  examine  the  master's  degree 
program,  we  will  find  all  the  same  re- 
quirements included  in  the  regular  course 
plus  the  additional  assignment  of  exten- 
sive individual  research.  Degree  candi- 
dates must  prepare  a  thesis  of  at  least 
15,000  words  compared  to  the  much 
shorter  3, 000 -word  research  paper  for 
nondegree  officers. 

What  is  more,  entry  into  the  degree 
program  is  limited  to  officers  in  the  regu- 
lar course  who  hold  an  accredited  bacca- 
laureate degree.  Even  then,  candidates 
must  take  and  score  well  on  the  graduate 
record  examination  aptitude  test  before 
they  can  be  admitted  to  the  program. 
And,  once  they  enter  the  program,  they 
have  to  maintain  a  class  standing  within 
the  upper  half  of  their  class. 

In  addition,  the  degree  candidate,  but 
not  the  regular  course  officer,  is  required 
to  pass  a  6-hour  comprehensive  written 
examination  covering  the  entire  range 
of  the  curriculum  and  successfully  de- 
fend his  research  thesis  in  an  oral  exam- 
ination. In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the 
officers  are  retained  for  an  additional 
month  beyond  the  graduation  of  the  reg- 
ular college  class.  To  make  it  doubly 
tough,  outside  examiners  from  the  ci- 
vilian higher  education  field  participate 
in  reviewing  each  officer's  thesis  and  in 
conducting  the  final  oral  examinations. 
Furthermore,  an  advisory  committee 
consisting  of  distinguished  civilian  edu- 
cators monitors  the  entire  degree  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  these  high  standards 
have  won  for  the  Army  College  the  solid 
approval  of  the  academic  community.  In- 
deed, in  1963,  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  granted  preliminary  accredita- 
tion to  the  college  and  its  degree  pro- 
gram. This  was  the  first  time  in  U.S.  his- 
tory that  the  academic  community  has 
accredited  a  military  educational  institu- 
tion which  offers  courses  solely  in  mili- 
tary art  and  science.  Although  this  ac- 
creditation was  withdrawn  3  years  later, 
it  was  only  because  of  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  grant  the  college  legislative  au- 
thority to  actually  award  a  degree. 

As  further  indication  of  the  college's 
measure  of  acceptance  by  the  civilian 
academic  community,  I  am  pleased  to 
mention  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation has  expressly  informed  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  passage  of  the 
college's  degree  granting  legislation. 

Not  only  is  the  proposal  backed  by  the 
civilian  sector  of  the  educational  field, 
but  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  ex- 
amined this  program  inside  out,  upside 
down,  and  every  other  way  before  reach- 
ing its  own  independent  decision  endors- 
ing the  Army's  requested  legislation.  In- 
cidentally, the  Federal  agency's  approval 


was  founded  on  a  report  prepared  by  a 
panel  of  civilian  educators. 

Within  the  military  establishment  it- 
self, the  bill  is  solidly  based  on  support 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  a  gen- 
eral Department- wide  policy.  As  recently 
as  April  of  1970,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense reaffirmed  its  unequivocal  support 
of  the  Army's  request  in  a  letter  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Armed  .Services 
Committee. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  where  cne  op- 
position is  coming  from  that  has  pre- 
vented the  bill's  enactment  before  this. 
Maybe  it  is  just  plain  inertia^  because  I 
have  not  heard  a  single  criticism  made  of 
this  proposal.  A  similar  bill  was  once 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1968,  but  for  some  reason  the 
measure  never  budged  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal  will  not  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer one  extra  cent.  The  degree  progrsun 
is  already  being  funded  imder  the  Army's 
present  budget  and  the  only  difference 
is  that  degree  candidates  could  receive 
a  formal  certificate  once  my  bill  passes. 
In  other  words,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  not  lead  to  the  construc- 
tion of  any  new  buildings  or  facilities,  or 
the  hiring  of  additional  faculty  members, 
or  even  the  expansion  of  a  library.  All 
these  needs  are  presently  satisfied  by  the 
staff,  equipment,  and  facilities  of  the  ex- 
isting Army  College. 

The  only  conceivable  roadblock  might 
be  the  lack  of  a  precedent.  Someone  may 
fear  doing  things  in  a  different  way  from 
the  usual  course  of  military  education. 
"My  Lord,"  someone  may  be  thinking, 
"if  we  let  them  start  awarding  a  mas- 
ter's degree,  what  will  be  next?" 

Well,  I  can  report  what  will  not  be  next. 
First  of  all  the  Army  tells  me  it  has  no 
plans  which  envision  the  Army  seeking 
authority  for  any  of  its  institutions  to 
award  a  Ph.  D.  degree.  Let  me  repeat, 
the  Army  does  not  plan  on  going  for  Ph. 
D.  legislation  next. 

Second.  I  can  report  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  have  indicated  their  satis- 
faction with  their  current  degree  grant- 
ing programs  in  cooperation  with  civilian 
colleges  and  do  not  contemplate  request- 
ing authority  to  grant  degrees  at  their 
own  schools  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  this  connection,  we  might  remem- 
ber the  degree  program  at  the  Army  Col- 
lege is  open  to  officers  from  other  serv- 
ices. Nearly  10  Air  Force  and  Marine  of- 
ficers have  successfully  completed  the 
course  to  date,  and  there  is  no  quota  lim- 
iting officers  from  other  branches.  Also, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  faculty  of 
the  Army  College  includes  seven  ofQcers 
of  the  Air  Force,  three  officers  of  the 
Navy,  and  three  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Furthermore,  we  must  consider  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  other  mili- 
tary service  to  seek  a  degree  granting  au- 
thority until  it  had  a  program  which  met 
the  strict  criteria  laid  down  by  the  over- 
riding Federal  policy.  Under  this  policy,  a 
service  college— its  staff.  Its  facilities,  its 
courses  of  instruction — ^must  be  reviewed 
in  depth  and  approved  by  a  committee  of 
educators  appointed  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  The  committee  must 
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And  the  need  for  the  degree  clearly  ex- 
ists and  cannot  be  met  at  non- Federal  In- 
stitutions. Further,  the  committee  must 
conclude  the  program's  standards  are  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  clvihan  outside  in- 
stitutions and  assure  itself  the  program 
is  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom of  inquiry  comparable  to  that  of 
civilian  colleges. 

Since  no  other  military  service  has  any 
such  program  in  existence,  nor  plans  to 
establish  one,  there  is  no  reason  for  con- 
cern about  establishing  a  precedent  by 
passage  of  the  Army's  degree-granting 
authority.  If  the  idea  should  ever  occur 
in  the  future,  we  can  examine  Its  actual 
need  and  quality  on  its  own  merits.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  in  my  bill  would  authorize 
the  creation,  expressly  or  by  implication, 
of  other  degree-awarding  programs  by 
any  other  military  service  or  even  by  the 
Army  itself  than  the  one  now  ongoing 
at  the  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  who  supports 
the  military  profession  as  an  honorable 
and  dignified  career  should  support  this 
legislation  as  a  means  of  affording  the 
military  with  the  full  recognition  it  is  due 
as  one  of  the  learned  professions.  In  a 
like  manner,  every  citizen  across  the  po- 
litical spectrum  who  cherishes  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  the  defense  of  his  lib- 
erties and  country  provided  by  truly  edu- 
cated soldiers,  who  are  founded  in  a  ra- 
tional and  ethical  approach  to  solving 
military  issues,  should  endorse,  advocate, 
and  strive  for  the  success  of  this  proposal. 
All  Americans,  of  whatever  philosophi- 
cal persuasion,  should  be  eager  to  ad- 
vance the  goal  of  expanded  military 
.scholarship.  This  is  a  purpose  which  will 
serve  all  of  us  well. 


By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize display  of  the  flags  of  each  of  the 
50  States  at  the  base  of  the  Washington 
Monument.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

STATE   FLAGS   AT   THE   WASHINGTON    MONtTMENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  display  of  the 
flags  of  the  several  States  in  addition  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  at  the  base 
of  the  Washington  Monument. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  is  the 
magnificent  collection  of  statutes  which 
was  presented  by  the  several  States  and 
is  found  in  National  Statuary  Hall  and 
throughout  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol 
Building.  They  were  placed  tJtiere  as  the 
result  of  legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1864. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  includes  within  its  ar- 
chitecture a  tribute  to  the  individual 
States.  Thirty-six  columns,  representing 
the  36  States  in  the  Union  at  the  time  of 
Lincoln's  death,  surround  the  walls  of 
the  memorial  building.  Above  the  frieze 
on  the  attic  walls  are  the  names  of  the 
48  States  which  made  up  the  Union 
when  the  memorial  was  biiilt 

The  Washington  Monument  Is  at  the 
focal  point  of  a  geographical  cross 
formed  by  the  Capitol,  the  White  House, 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  the  Jefferson 


Memorial.  As  such,  it  is  a  central  point 
of  inspiration  for  all  Americans  who  visit 
Washington. 

Like  many  Americans,  I  believe  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  display  around 
the  base  of  the  Washington  Monument, 
the  flag  of  each  State.  I  am  confident 
that  this  could  be  done  with  a  minimum 
of  expense  while  maintaining  appropri- 
ate respect  and  a  i^ace  of  honor  for  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  its  symbolic  significance, 
such  a  display  of  all  50  State  flags  at  the 
Washington  Monument  woiild  be  a  color- 
ful and  inspiring  sight  for  all  who  visit 
the  Nation's  Capital. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OF 
BILLS 

S.     317 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  GuRNEY),  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  317,  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  provid- 
ing a  system  for  the  taxation  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

S.     576 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurkey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  576,  to  provide  tax  in- 
centives to  encourage  physicians  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  physician  shortage 
areas. 

S.     637 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dohinick)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  637,  to  deregulate  the 
price  of  natural  gas. 

S.    639 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  639,  to  increase  the 
earnings  ceiling  under  the  social  security 
program. 

S.   781 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  781,  to  amend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  in  order  to 
prohibit  the  distribution  of  food  stamps 
to  any  household  where  the  head  of  the 
household  is  engaged  in  a  labor  strike. 

S.   89.^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  very  dis- 
tingxiished  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  in  sponsoring  S.  895. 1  have 
had  a  chance  to  review  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  have  foimd  it  to  be  entirely 
consistent  with  one  of  the  primary  goals 
for  which  I  have  always  worked  hard: 
quick,  sure  Justice.  Many  criminologists 
have  stated  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
severity  of  punishment  that  deters  crime, 
but  it  is  rather  its  certainty.  In  many 
criminal  cases  in  this  coimtry  today  the 
defendants  spend  years  either  in  jail  or 
on  bail  with  limited  freedom  before  their 


trials  can  be  heard  on  our  crowded  crim- 
inal dockets.  This  is  unfair  to  the  guilty, 
as  it  nearly  prevents  his  rehabilitation 
and  leaves  him  unsupervised  for  a  great 
period  of  time;  a  time  In  which  almost 
by  necessity  he  must  continue  his  life  of 
crime  In  order  to  sxirvive.  It  is  even  more 
unfair  to  the  Innocent,  for  he  must  dis- 
rupt his  life  for  long  periods  of  time  and 
bear  enormous  physical  and  mental  bur- 
dens and  costs,  when  in  fact  he  is  inno- 
cent of  all  charges.  There  are  some  who 
say  that  those  who  seek  a  speedy  trial 
may  always  have  one  if  they  just  give 
up  a  few  of  their  prerogatives.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  may  well  be  the  case,  but  no 
innocent  man  should  be  chastized  in  any 
way  for  taking  every  possible  method  of 
clearing  himself  of  criminal  charges.  It 
is  the  duty  of  those  in  the  Judiciary  and 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  to  devise 
methods  of  providing  speedy,  fair  trials, 
rather  than  the  duty  of  the  accused.  Sen- 
ator Ervin  is  to  be  complimented  for 
devising  this  method.  I  certainly  want 
to  do  everything  that  I  can  to  help  in 
achieving  this  most  worthwhile  goal  of 
providing  trial  in  a  criminal  matter  with- 
in 60  days  of  the  bringing  of  the  indict- 
ment; this  is  only  fair  to  all  involved  in 
the  criminal  process. 

Another  very  important  pwirt  of  this 
measure  is  to  provide  a  pretrial  service 
agency  to  evaluate  the  accused  before 
trial  in  order  to  help  the  trial  judge  de- 
termine under  what  conditions  the  ac- 
cused should  be  released  on  ball  jpend- 
ing  trial.  Currently  this,  in  most  Inderal 
courts,  is  done  on  a  hit  and  miss  basis 
with,  unfortunately,  more  misses  than 
hits.  With  the  establishment  of  these 
agencies  in  the  district  courts  around 
the  Nation,  the  judges  will  be  better  able 
to  decide  who  shall  receive  bail  and  un- 
der what  circumstances  and  limitations. 
This  program  Is  sorely  needed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  hearings  on  this  matter  can 
begin  quickly.  As  Senator  Ervin  has  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  both  in  the  Congress  and  in 
legal  circles  about  this  proposal;  we 
should  be  able  to  determine  in  a  short 
time  what  changes,  if  any,  are  needed 
in  this  draft.  I  will  cooperate  with  Sena- 
tor Ervin  and  the  other  distinguished 
sponsors  of  this  measure  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  all  necessary  information  can 
be  quickly  assembled.  As  with  a  trial  it- 
self, the  crisis  in  the  criminal  system  in 
America  today  demands  that  we  work  as 
diligently  as  possible  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  65— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
SENATE  BILL  1106  TO  THE  COURT 
OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  fS.  Res.  65) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  Res.  65 

Besolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  1106)  cntlUcd 
•'A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Welsh  Manufac- 
turing Company",  now  pending  m  the  Sen- 
ate, together  with  all  accompanying  papers, 
is  referred  t»  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims;  and  the 
chief  commissioner  shall  proceed  with  the 
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B»me  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  2609  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving 
Buch  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  there- 
on as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable, 
against  the  United  States,  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount,  If  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  INTO 
MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES  ON 
THE  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands,  I  wish  to  announce  a  hearing  into 
management  practices  on  the  public 
lands  to  be  conducted  April  5  and  6. 

These  hearings  will  be  informational 
in  nature  and  will  delve  into  what  has 
become  a  highly  controversial  issue  on 
our  national  tlmberlands — the  practice 
of  "clear-cutting."  and  other  problems. 

The  hearings  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic and  will  be  conducted  in  room  3110, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  starting  at 
10  a.m.  Organizations  or  individuals  who 
wish  to  present  testimony  should  con- 
tact the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Lands,  room  3106,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

An  excellent  series  of  articles  on  the 
"clear-cutting"  problem  appeared  just 
last  month  in  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Register.  These  were  written  by  James 
Risser  of  the  Register's  Washington  Bu- 
reau. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    Dn^MMA    ON   U.S.    FOBKSTS 

(By  James  Risser) 

Missoula,  Mont. — The  people  of  the  Blt- 
terroot  Valley  south  of  Missoula  live  In  a 
nature-lover's  paradise,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  Bitter- 
root  National  Forest. 

In  winters  paiSt,  they  gazed  up  at  the  snow- 
covered,  government-protected  hills  to  see 
solid  stands  of  magnificent  douglas  fir,  pon- 
derosa  and  lodgepole  pine. 

But  this  winter,  their  attention  is  fixed 
on  the  barren,  treeless  snowflelds  that  break 
up  the  iDOoded  vista.  Vast  areas  of  the  Bitter- 
root  have  been  "clear-cut"  by  commercial 
loggers — victim  to  the  nation's  apparently 
insatiable  demand  for  more  and  more  timber. 

Some  of  the  land  that  has  been  stripped 
bare  by  the  loggers  Is  almost  Impossible  to 
reforest,  even  If  there  were  money  and  per- 
sonnel to  do  It. 

What  started  out  here  as  a  local  conserva- 
tion controversy  may  turn  Into  a  nationwide 
questioning  of  what  is  happening  to  our  na- 
tional forests. 

A  month-long  study  by  The  Des  Moines 
Register  disclosed  that  what  has  happened 
here  on  the  Bltterroot  is  not  an  Isolated  case 
of  abuse  of  public  lands. 

Specifically.  It  was  found  that: 

The  key  law  that  governs  national  forest 
usage — the  multiple  use-sustained  yield  act 
of  I960— Is  being  violated  dally. 

Timber-cutting  on  the  national  forests  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1950,  without  a  sim- 
ilar increase  in  the  replanting  that  Is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  forests  from  eventually 
tiecomlng  depleted. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  pressured  by  the 
timber  Industry  and  at  times  by  Congress 
and  high  officials  of  the  executive  branch, 
has  emphasized  logging  and  vlrtuaUy  Ig- 
nored the  other  legally  mandated  "multiple 


uses"  of  the  forests — recreation,  wildlife  and 
fish  protection,  watershed  development, 
grazing. 

There  are  serious  deficiencies  In  the  For- 
est Service's  timber  sales  programs.  Apprais- 
als sometUnes  are  too  low;  particular  sales 
often  are  tailored  to  the  needs  of  an  Indi- 
vidual lumber  nalll;  there  is  collusion  be- 
tween lumber  buyers  in  bidding  on  govern- 
ment timber;  there  is  a  variety  of  other 
questionable  practices  which  prevent  the 
government  from  getting  full  value  for  the 
timber  It  sells.  The  Register  learned  of  these 
deficiencies  from  a  number  of  sources  within 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  timber  industry, 
and  many  of  their  complaints  are  substan- 
tiated In  an  unreleased  Forest  Service  study. 

Timber-cutting  methods,  particularly 
"clear-cutting,"  have  resulted  in  unneces- 
sary ecological  and  esthetic  damage  to  the 
forests.  Loggers  often  violate  their  contracts 
with  the  Forest  Service  by  poor  road  con- 
struction and  by  leaving  behind  huge  pUes 
of  waste  materials  which  are  unsightly  and 
are  serious  fire  hazards. 

The  Forest  Service  today  Is  5  million  acres 
behind  In  reforesting  previously-cut  lands. 
Yet  the  Nixon  administration  has  recently 
announced  a  plan  to  Increase  the  annual 
timber  harvest  from  the  national  forests  by 
60  per  cent  (about  8-bllllon  board-feet)  by 
1978.  And  the  PubUc  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  In  a  repwrt  harshly  attacked  by 
conservationists,  says  logging  should  become 
the  recognized  "dominant  use"  of  the  na- 
tional forests. 

It  was  In  this  setting  that  a  special  com- 
mittee at  the  University  of  Montana  issued 
a  report  In  November  on  the  Bltterroot  Na- 
tional Forest — a  report  hailed  by  conserva- 
tion groups  and  scxne  foresters,  condemned 
by  other  foresters  and  by  the  timber  in- 
dustry, and  received  with  mixed  feelings  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

The  "Bolle  R^X)rt" — named  after  Its  prin- 
cipal author,  Arnold  W.  Bolle,  dean  of  the 
university's  School  of  Forestry — concluded 
that  on  the  1 -million -acre  Bltterroot  forest, 
"multiple  use  management,  in  fact,  does  not 
exist  as  the  governing  principle. 

"Quality  timber  management  and  harvest 
practices  are  missing.  Consideration  of  rec- 
reation, watershed,  wlldlile  and  grazing  ap- 
pear as  afterthoughts." 

UtC&EATIONAI.  VALtTES 

Much  of  the  Bltterroot  forest,  which 
stretches  along  both  sides  of  U.S.  Highway 
93  In  western  Montana,  is  "fairly  steep  to 
rugged  terrain,"  "prized  for  recreational  and 
esthetic  values,"  and  logging  activities  in  the 
forest  are  "clearly  visible"  to  residents  and 
visitors.  It  was  noted. 

The  Forest  Service  policy  of  permitting 
loggers  to  "clearcut"  (chop  down  all  trees  in 
a  g;iven  area,  rather  than  selecting  only  ma- 
ture trees  and  leaving  the  others)  has  pro- 
duced ugly,  barren  areas  suid  "cannot  be 
justified,"  said  the  Bolle  Report. 

Clear-cutting  occurred  on  steep  slopes, 
which  had  to  be  terraced  afterward  In  order 
to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  to  aid  reforesta- 
tion, the  committee  noted.  The  terracing  Is 
unattractive,  said  the  report.  In  some  of 
these  areas  erosion  has  occurred  and  seed- 
ling trees  have  simply  washed  away. 

On  the  volume  of  cutting,  the  Bolle  Re- 
port said,  "We  doubt  that  the  Bltterroot  Na- 
tional Forest  can  continue  to  produce  timber 
at  the  present  harvest  level."  Forest  Serv- 
ice figures  set  the  current  "allowable  cut" 
on  the  Bltterroot  forest  at  50.3  mllUon  board- 
feet  a  year,  a  figure  that  was  exceeded  In 
actual  cutting  by  6  million  bocu'd-feet  In 
1968  and  by  almost  13  million  board-feet  In 
1969. 

But  some  of  the  harshest  language  In  the 
Bolle  Report  concerned  the  general  philos- 
ophy and  operations  of  the  Forest  Service, 
which  Is  an  arm  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Forest  Service,  the  report  charged.  Is 
"a  federal  agency  which  measures  success  pri- 


marily by  the  quantity  of  timber  produced 
weekly,  monthly  and  annuaUy." 

The  "heavy  timber  orientation"  of  the  For- 
est Service  may  have  made  some  sense  In 
the  lmme<llate  poet-World  War  n  years  when 
there  was  a  building  boom,  but  today  "It 
is  simply  out  of  step  with  changes  In  our 
society,"  It  added. 

ICAJOa  EMPHASIS 

"While  the  national  demand  for  timber 
has  abated  considerably,  the  major  emphasis 
on  timber  production  continues." 

In  that  framework,  said  the  report,  the 
staff  of  the  Bltterroot  National  Forest  devel- 
oped an  "overriding  concern  for  sawtlmber 
production  .  .  .  compounded  by  an  api>arent 
insensitlvlty  to  the  related  forest  uses  and 
to  the  local  public's  Interest  In  environ- 
mental values." 

The  university  committee  was  made  up  of 
Bolle,  three  other  forestry  professors,  a  wild- 
life professor,  a  sociologist  and  a  political 
scientist.  It  was  established  at  the  request 
of  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (Dem.,  Mont.),  a 
conservatlon-mlnded  senator  who  had  re- 
ceived numerous  complaints  from  constit- 
uents about  conditions  In  the  Bltterroot 
foreet. 

A  STORM  or  CONTEOVEaSY  OVER  REPORT 

Issuance  of  the  report  brought  a  new 
storm  of  controversy  to  the  valley.  The  re- 
port has  been  defended  and  denounced  at 
numerous  public  meetings.  The  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar timber  industry  is  king  In  Mis- 
soula, but  the  people  are  fiercely  protective, 
too,  of  their  environment. 

"The  timber  companies  think  we're  trying 
to  put  them  out  of  business,  but  we're  not,"' 
said  Bolle.  "But  on  the  Bltterroot,  the  cut- 
ting went  far  beyond  what  Is  considered 
sound  forestry." 

The  timber  Industry  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  has  overcut  Its  ovm,  privately  held 
woodlands,  said  Bolle.  Thus,  the  industry 
keeps  the  pressure  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  Increase  commercial  sales  of  na- 
tional forest  timber,  he  added. 

One  MlssouUan  who  has  taken  violent  ex- 
ception to  the  Bolle  Report  Is  Edward  L. 
Shults,  vice-president  of  Tree  Farmers,  Inc., 
who  said  In  an  Interview  here  that  be  views 
the  report  as  "a  political  accommodation, 
designed  to  castigate  and  discredit  and  Intim- 
idate the  Forest  Service,  and  to  support 
obstructionist  groups  who  want  to  stop  all 
timber-cutting  In  the  national  forests." 

Shults  denied  that  the  Bltterroot  forest  is 
being  overcut  and  blamed  the  recent  criti- 
cism on  "people  like  the  Sierra  Club,  who  pose 
as  conservationists  but  really  are  damned, 
hard-core  preservationists.  They  always  want 
to  tie  up  commercial  timber  land  In  wilder- 
ness, and  take  It  out  of  the  economy.  We 
can't  waste  all  these  resources.  Just  for 
housing  alone,  we're  far  behind  now  on  tim- 
ber production." 

Shults'  firm  is  a  branch  of  The  Inter- 
mountaln  Company,  a  Missoula  lumber  firm 
that  owns  little  timber  land  of  Its  own  and 
gets  two-thlFds  of  Its  logs  from  the  Bltter- 
root forest.  The  firm's  annual  logging  ac- 
tivities total  about  60  million  boardfeet. 

NO  PLACE  POR  HIM 

Shttlts  has  written  numerous  letters  and 
delivered  talks  against  the  Bolle  Report,  and 
promises  to  "bring  it  to  a  head"  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  university's  forest  school 
alumni  later  this  month.  "Bolle  has  no  place 
m  this  setup,''  he  said  bluntly. 

Senator  Metcalf,  on  the  other  hand,  praised 
the  Bolle  Report  as  "an  independent  and  per- 
vasive analysis  of  national  forest  manage- 
ment." He  believes  It  reflects  "customary  and 
routine  operations  In  a  timbered  western 
valley"  and  thus  will  have  "an  effect  beyond 
the  actual  territory  studied." 

Brock  Evans,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  northwest 
representative  of  the  Sierra  C^ub,  sees  the 
findings  as  the  first  academic-based  con- 
firmation of  what  his  conservation-environ- 
ment   organization    has    been    complaining 
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about  for  some  time.  "The  Bltterroot  Na- 
tional Forest  Is  typical  of  wbat  is  be^penlng 
on  other  national  forests,  at  least  so  far  as 
overcuttlng  goes,"  he  said. 

At  the  Forest  Service  northern  region  of- 
fice here  In  Mlaaoula,  reaction  to  the  report 
has  been  more  favorable  than  might  be  ex- 
pected, although  the  top  officials  disagree 
with  some  of  the  conclusions  and  have  been 
stung  by  some  of  the  criticism  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

"The  public  thinks  we're  raping  the  for- 
ests, but  we  really  are  not,"  insisted  James 
L.  Wenban,  deputy  regional  forester.  "We  are 
not  In  bed  with  the  timber  industry." 

PREVIOUS   REPORT 

Wenban  pointed  out  that  the  BoUe  Report 
was  preceded  earlier  last  year  by  a  toughly 
worded  Forest  Service  task  force  appraisal 
of  management  practices  on  the  Bltterroot 
forest.  The  task  force  was  set  up  by  regional 
forester  Neal  Rahm,  following  local  criticism 
of  the  wholesale  clear-cutting  practices. 

The  task  force  was  given  free  rein  to  write 
a  report,  without  any  Forest  Service  editing, 
and,  although  not  as  harsh  as  the  BoUe  Re- 
port, it  does  contain  some  strong  Indictments 
of  the  Bltterroot  timber  practices.  In  some 
respects,  it  is  a  searching  self-examination 
of  Forest  Service  practices  and  attitudes. 
Lumberman  Shults  said  It  Is  "too  apologetic." 

The  task  force  acknowledged  that  clear- 
cutting  had  been  overdone,  that  terracing 
had  been  done  unwisely  on  steep  slopes,  that 
the  Forest  Service  had  permitted  commer- 
cial loggers  to  exceed  the  "allowable  cut," 
and  that  ponderosa  pine  in  particular  had 
been  logged  In  excessive  quantities  due  to  a 
Forest  Service  "misinterpretation."  The  task 
force  also  found  that  ixwrly  built  roads,  con- 
structed by  loggers  under  Forest  Servl<:e  su- 
pervision, had  visually  scarred  the  forest  and 
contributed  to  soil  erosion  and  stream  dam- 
age. 

The  task  force  called  for  a  bigger  public 
voice  in  Forest  Service  decisions,  and  more 
attention  to  the  other  Intended  uses  of  the 
forest. 

"Any  lingering  thought  that  production 
goals  hold  priority  over  quality  of  environ- 
ment must  be  erased,"  it  said.  "There  Is  an 
Implicit  attitude  among  many  people  on  the 
BtafT  of  the  Bltterroot  National  Forest  that 
resource  production  goals  come  first  and  that 
land  management  considerations  take  second 
place." 

LOGS   COME   FIRST 

Commenting  on  that  observation,  the  Bolle 
Report  added:  "We  believe  that  this  is  so, 
not  merely  with  respect  to  the  Bltterroot 
National  Forest.  It  Is  widespread  throughout 
the  Forest  Service,  eepeclally  with  respect  to 
timber  production  in  a  sense  that  getting  the 
logs  out  comes  first." 

THE  CONTSOVZRST  OVER  TIMBER  NEEDS 

The  Forest  Service  task  force  was  headed 
by  William  A.  Worf ,  regional  chief  of  recrea- 
tion and  lands,  who  explained  his  few,  strong 
points  of  disagreement  with  the  Bolle  Re- 
port: 

"We  disagree  on  what  they  said  about  the 
need  for  timber.  The  need  for  wood  and  wood 
fiber  Is  Increasing. 

"Also,  I  believe  that  with  good  forest  man- 
agement practices,  we  can  sustain  the  present 
level  of  cutting  on  the  Bltterroot." 

In  a  statement  responding  to  the  Bolle  Re- 
port, regional  forester  Rahm  praised  Its 
"forthrlghtness"  and  agreed  with  many  of  Its 
findings.  But  on  the  question  of  timber 
needs,  he  stressed  government  and  Industry 
projections  that  "a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  supply  of  softwood  timber  products  and 
substitute  material  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  nation's  goal  of  providing  adequate  hous- 
ing for  all  our  people  by  the  end  of  this 
decade." 

"SCARE   TACTICS" 

Bolle  argrues,  in  reply,  that  "the  Forest 
Service    always    predicts    lumber   shortages. 


The  projections  Just  do  not  add  up.  There  Is 
no  shortage  now,  the  lumber  component  In 
housing  is  shifting  as  substitute  materials 
are  developed,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
housing  construction  goals  will  be  met.  To 
some  extent,  the  projected  demand  for  lum- 
ber Is  a  scare  tactic." 

One  other  major  reccwnmendatlon  of  the 
Bolle  Report  has  been  disputed  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  many  other  professional  foresters 
because,  as  the  report  admits,  it  Is  "unortho- 
dox" and  "antithetical  to  profeeslonal 
dogma." 

The  recommendation  Is  that.  In  low-pro- 
ducing timber  areas  of  the  forest,  the  Forest 
Service  stop  the  Inherently  "luieconooilcal" 
practice  of  clMir-cuttlng  the  scraggy  stands 
and  attempting  to  replant.  Such  areas 
should,  instecid,  be  cut  selectively,  removing 
older,  residual  timber,  with  no  attempt  to  re- 
plant. This  concert  the  Bolle  Report  termed 
"timber  mining." 

The  Forest  Service,  which  lives  by  the  term 
"timber  management,"  has  rejected  the 
"mining"  concept  as  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  "sustained  yield" — replacing  all  wood 
that  Is  taken  from  the  forest.  The  "mining" 
recommendation  of  the  Bolle  Report  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  heated  public  and 
private  meetings  here  of  forestry  and  other 
groups. 

Bolle  thinks  the  argument  has  become 
emotional  and  that  the  "mining"  concept  has 
been  misinterpreted.  He  said  the  biUance  of 
the  report  makes  it  clear  that  the  committee 
favors  sustained  yield  and  the  multiple  uses 
of  the  foreet,  but  that  In  the  poorer-produc- 
ing areas  It  would  be  smarter  to  do  some 
light,  selective  cutting  without  any  artificial 
replanting. 

INDUSTRY  CUUM 

Nevertheless,  the  "mining"  argument  con- 
tinues to  be  a  controversial  topic  here  and. 
If  nothing  else,  has  became  Important  be- 
cause some  fcMesters  and  Industry  officials 
are  using  it  to  claim  that  the  entire  report  is 
unprofessional. 

The  Bltterroot  controversy,  and  Its  Impli- 
cations for  the  national  forests  generally, 
will  not  die  down  soon.  A  central  i>roblem, 
according  to  Thomas  Payne,  the  political 
scientist  on  the  Bolle  committee.  Is  that  the 
Forest  Service  has  been  "somewhat  Insensi- 
tive to  those  forces  that  have  been  express- 
ing different  viewpoints.  Those  who  objected 
have  been  seen  as  obstructionists." 

And  an  editorial  In  the  current  Issue  of 
"American  Forests"  magazine  calls  the  Bolle 
Report  "a  blockbuster.  The  ramifications  of 
it  are  nationwide  and  will  shake  forestry  to 
Its  foundations." 

The  Laws  Governing  National  Forests 

Washington,  D.C. — Our  154  national  for- 
ests cover  183-mllllon  acres,  mostly  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  West  Coast  states.  They 
are  administered  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  1897  law  that  set  up  the  forest  system 
said  "no  national  forest  shall  be  established, 
except  to  Improve  and  protect  the  forest 
within  the  boundaries,  or  Tor  the  purpose  of 
securing  favorable  conditions  of  water  flows, 
and  to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  tim- 
ber for  the  use  and  necessities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States." 

In  1980,  Congress  redefined  the  purposes  of 
the  national  forests  in  the  "Multiple  Use- 
Sustained  Yield  Act,"  which  declared  that 
the  forests  "shall  be  administered  for  out- 
door recreation,  range,  timber,  watershed, 
and  wildlife  and  fish  purposes." 

The  new  law  directed  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture to  "develop  and  administer  the  re- 
newable surface  resources  of  the  national 
forests  Tor  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
of  the  several  products  and  services  obtained 
therefrom." 

The  concept  of  "multiple  use"  was  de- 
signed to  Insure  that  the  national  forests 


would  not  become  a  source  of  timber  alone, 
but  would  be  dedicated  to  other  uses  as  well.' 

The  concept  of  "sustained  yield"  was  in- 
tended to  provide  for  development  of  the 
various  forest  resources.  Including  timber, 
but  only  at  a  level  that  would  never  result 
in  the  resources  being  used  up.  The  techni- 
cal language  in  the  law  speaks  of  "the 
achievement  and  maintenance  In  perpetuity 
of  a  high-level  annual  or  regular  periodic 
output  of  the  various  renewable  resources  of 
the  national  forests  without  Impairment  ol 
the  productivity  of  the  land." 

Under  a  subsequent  1964  law  recognizing 
the  establishment  of  wilderness  areas,  about 
9  million  acres  of  national  forest  land  have 
been  set  aside  as  wilderness. 

The  Forest  Service  sells  national  forest 
timber,  under  contract,  to  commercial  log. 
g^rs  and  timber  companies.  The  "allowable 
cut" — the  amount  designated  by  the  Forest 
Service  as  the  maximum  amount  of  timber 
that  may  be  cut  under  the  multiple  use- 
sustained  yield  principles — has  been  raised 
from  5.6  billion  board-feet  In  1950  to  a  cur- 
rent level  of  about  14  billion  board-feet. 

Most  of  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
National  PV>re8t  System  has  been  related  to 
charges  that  the  Forest  Service  is  stressing 
timber-cutting  to  the  detriment  of  other 
Intended  uses.  There  also  has  been  criticism 
of  timber-cutting  methods,  particularly 
"clear-cutting"  In  which  all  trees  in  a  given 
area  are  cut  down. 

Although  the  national  forests  make  up 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  nation's  forest- 
lands,  they  contain  about  55  per  cent  of  the 
remaining  softwood  sawtlmber — the  primary 
wood  used  in  housing  and  other  construc- 
tion. Of  the  current  softwood  harvest  in  the 
United  States,  about  one-third  comes  from 
the  national  forests. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Feb.  15, 1971 ) 

Claims  Honesty   Lost  Him  Post  Wrrn 

Forest  Service 

(By  James  Rlsser) 

Hamilton,  Mont. — Fred  Waylett  worked 
his  way  up  through  the  ranks  to  become  a 
U.S.  Forest  Service  "check  scaler"  in  the 
Bltterroot  National  Foreet. 

He  headed  the  scaling  crews  who  measure 
logs  removed  from  the  forest  by  commercial 
timber  companies.  As  the  loaded  logging 
trucks  come  down  the  mountain,  the  crews 
use  their  scaling  sticks  to  determine  the 
amount  of  board-feet  In  each  log  and  then 
charge  the  logger  at  the  rate  agreed  to  In  his 
contract  with  the  Forest  Service. 

About  four  years  ago,  Waylett  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  loggers  were  getting  a  lot 
of  free  wood  because  of  antiquated  and  loos- 
ened scaling  procedures. 

Instead  of  measuring  each  lockd  of  pine  and 
fir  logs,  as  in  the  past,  the  scalers  were  told 
to  use  a  sampling  method  that  often  meant 
measuring  only  about  one  In  20  loads.  In 
some  cases,  Waylett  claims,  the  timber  com- 
panies found  out  m  advance  which  load  was 
to  be  measured  and  purposely  loaded  It 
light. 

What  was  more,  the  sawmills,  Waylett 
knew,  had  Improved  their  manufacturing 
methods  so  that  they  got  many  more  board- 
feet  out  of  a  log  than  they  use  to.  Yet  the 
"rule,"  or  scaling  stick,  used  by  the  Forest 
Service  scalers  had  never  been  revised  to 
reflect  this  change. 

Everything  about  the  scaling,  from  "allow- 
able waste"  to  "minimum  diameter"  of  meas- 
urable logs,  was  weighted  on  the  side  of  the 
timber  Industry,  and  "It  was  like  they  were 
stealing  logs,"  he  said. 

Waylett's  solution  was  to  take  these 
changes  Into  account  in  the  loads  of  logs 
he  scaled.  The  loggers  quickly  objected,  and 
a  regional  Forest  Service  scaler  was  dis- 
patched to  set  Waylett  straight.  Waylett  held 
firm  and  a  year-and-a-half  later,  the  regional 
Forest  Service  office  In  Ml8so\ila  revoked  bis 
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"check  scaler"  certificate,  demoted  blm  to  a 
{«gular  scaler  and  reduced  his  pay. 
"too  honest" 

Bather  than  accept  the  decision,  Waylett, 
then  66,  resigned.  Forest  Service  records  In- 
dicate a  disability  retirement  on  grounds  of 
arthritis.  But  Waylett  says,  "I  was  forced  out 
because  I  was  too  honest." 

Now  68,  he  lives  on  a  small  pension,  does 
some  occasional  log  scaling  for  the  timber  in- 
dustry, and  goes  fishing.  He  Is  bitter  about 
the  experience. 

James  L.  Wenban,  deputy  regional  forester 
In  Missoula,  says  flatly  that  "there  was  no 
hanky-panky  Involved.  Mr.  Waylett  was  not 
scaling  properly.  We  have  scaling  rules  and 
a  scaling  manual,  and  you  can't  have  people 
scaling  all  different  ways. 

"He  was  pretty  well  crippled  up  with  ar- 
thritis. He  was  66  years  old  and  ought  to  have 
retired  anyway.  We  tried  to  work  with  him 
but  he  Just  wouldn't  change." 

Wenban  said  he  thinks  the  scaling  proce- 
dures are  adequate  and  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice gets  full  value  for  the  logs,  but  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  scaling  stick  still  in 
use  is  out  of  date  for  the  reasons  Waylett 
claims.  He  said,  however,  that  the  Forest 
Service  takes  this  into  account  In  appraising 
the  timber  and  setting  a  minimum  price  be- 
fore putting  the  timber  up  for  bids.  "Waylett 
never  could  understand  that,"  he  said. 

40-percent  more 

Another  Forest  Service  official,  who  refused 
to  be  quoted  by  name,  said  however,  that  the 
amounts  added  to  the  appraisals  (called 
overruns")  often  do  not  fully  correct  the  dis- 
crepancy between  what  the  scaling  sticks 
say  a  log  measures  and  the  amount  of  wood 
the  sawmills  get  out  of  It. 

The  official  said  he  knows  of  one  mill  that 
regularly  gets  40  percent  more  wood  than 
the  Forest  Service  says  the  logs  contain. 

Studies  have  been  made  which  show  how 
to  revise  the  scaling  Instruments  to  make 
them  accurate,  "but  the  vested  interests  have 
a  stake  in  this  and  the  changes  are  not 
made,"  he  said. 

The  Register,  after  numerous  requests  to 
the  Forest  Service,  has  obtained  a  previously 
unreleased  report,  dated  last  July,  which 
shows  a  number  of  major  deficiencies  in 
other  aspects  of  the  timber  sales  programs. 

In  addition,  other  Industry  and  former  In- 
dustry sources  have  confirmed  that  serious 
problems  exist. 

A    SALE 

The  essential  elements  of  a  sale  of  National 
Forest  timber  are  these: 

Forest  Service  officials  at  the  particular 
forest  decide  which  areas  within  the  forest 
are  ready  for  harvest,  and,  governed  by  the 
current  "allowable  cut"  for  that  forest,  an- 
nounce that  certain  timber  Is  to  be  put  up 
for  sale.  Before  doing  so,  the  Forest  Service 
appraises  the  timber  and  sets  a  minimum 
selling  price.  Then  competitive  bids  are 
taken,  either  In  writing  or  at  an  auction, 
and  the  highest  bidder  Is  awarded  a  contract. 

The  contract  tells  him  the  area  to  be  cut, 
the  cutting  method  (clear-cutting  or  selec- 
tion cutting,  for  example) ,  approximately 
how  many  trees  of  each  type  are  contained 
in  the  area,  and  what  the  price  per  board- 
foot  win  be.  He  also  is  required  to  build 
roads,  clean  up  the  area  after  cutting,  and 
take  other  steps  designed  to  leave  the  land 
in  good  shape  for  either  natural  or  artificial 
reforestation. 

Gordon  Robinson,  now  the  forestry  con- 
sultant for  the  Sierra  Club  but  for  27  years 
timber  manager  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
charges  that  because  the  appraisals  are  based 
largely  on  statistics  supplied  by  the  timber 
Industry  and  because  a  generous  profit  mar- 
gin of  12  per  cent  or  more  Is  figured  In,  the 
appraisals  "assure  Industry  of  low  to  mod- 
erate prices." 


This  Is  one  reason,  he  says,  "that  there  is 
so  much  pressure  from  Industry  to  increase 
the  timber  cutting  on  the  national  forests." 

SALES   TAILORED 

Although  bidding  Is  supposed  to  be  com- 
petitive and  open,  sales  often  are  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  a  particular  local  mill  so  that 
it  Is  almost  certain  to  get  the  bid,  he  said. 
In  addition,  "buyers  of  national  forest  tim- 
ber frequently  agree  among  themselves  In 
advance  of  bidding  to  keep  prices  under  con- 
trol." 

Homer  Hlxon,  deputy  chief  In  charge  of 
timber  management  In  the  Forest  Service 
headquarters  In  Washington,  DC,  agreed 
that  "there  may  be  a  few  cases  of  collusion 
in  bidding.  We've  susf>ected  it  a  few  times 
and  we're  sensitive  to  It,  but  It's  very  hard 
to  prove."  He  could  not  recall  a  lumber  buyer 
ever  being  convicted  for  engaging  in  collu- 
sive bidding.  Hlxon  also  Insisted  that  the  ap- 
praisals are  fair  and  that  Robinson  "has 
no  basis  for  what  he's  saying." 

One  timber  company  official  in  the  Hamil- 
ton area,  who  works  for  a  firm  that  buys 
timber  in  the  Bltterroot  forest,  told  The  Reg- 
ister privately  that  "certain  types  of  sales 
are  set  up  to  help  certain  companies,  and 
sometimes  you  wonder  how  that  much  more 
of  a  certain  type  of  tree  Just  happened  to 
grow  to  maturity  all  of  a  sudden." 

Asked  about  coUiislve  bidding,  the  com- 
pany official  asked,  "Do  you  want  me  to  go  to 
jail? 

"Yes,  there  Is  some  collusion,"  he  added. 
"You  make  deals  with  other  companies  about 
who  will  bid  on  what.  In  cases  like  that,  we 
might  as  well  Just  sit  down  with  the  Forest 
Service  and  dlwy  up  the  lumber  Instead 
of  going  through  any  bidding  process. 

"It's  wrong  because  were  dealing  with  pub- 
lic lands.  It  should  be  stopped." 

CANDID    reports 

Last  July,  the  Forest  Service  regional  office 
in  Missoula,  which  shortly  before  had  Issued 
a  rather  candid  Teport  accepting  some  blame 
for  overcuttlng  and  poor  cutting  practices 
In  the  Bltterroot  forest,  completed  an  equally 
candid  study  of  timber  sales  practices  In  the 
entire  region.  The  Mlssoula-headquartered 
region  covers  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 
parts  of  Idaho,  Washington  and  South 
Dakota. 

Copies  were  sent  to  regional  officials  and  to 
Washington  but,  because  of  some  of  the 
strong  findings,  were  ordered  recalled.  Forest 
Service  officials  at  flirst  declined  to  produce  a 
copy  but  finally  did  so  with  the  caution  that 
it  had  been  Intended,  as  the  report  says, 
as  an  "In-service  evaluation"  for  use  "by 
people  intimately  familiar  with  the  Forest 
Service." 

The  basic  conclusion  of  the  report  Is  that 
there  is  "a  lack  of  quality"  In  timber  sales 
management,  which  "may  be  a  symptom  of 
deeper  and  more  complex  problems  that  face 
the  Forest  Service."  "The  report  also  said  that 
the  Forest  Service  has  "not  held  out  for 
adequate  furds  and  manpower  to  do  a  qual- 
ity Job." 

Specifically,  the  report  documented  In- 
stances of  poor  appraising  of  timber,  poor 
sup>ervl8lon  c^  road-bulldlng  and  logging  op- 
erations, and  p>oor  clean-up  after  logging. 

Timber  appraisals,  studied  by  the  five -man 
team  that  made  the  rep>ort,  "showed  an  Im- 
plied lack  of  understanding  of  the  basic  ap- 
praisal concepts."  says  the  report.  In  addi- 
tion "we  have  inexplalnable  differences  in 
cost  estimates  for  similar  roads."  Perhaps  the 
most  serious  charge  In  the  report  is  that 
there  have  been  "arbitrary  changes"  In  tim- 
ber appraisals  by  Individual  forest  super- 
visors. 

COST  nxxNO 

"In  the  worst  case  noted,  some  'finagling' 
apparently  went  on  at  the  supervisor  office 
level  to  fix  the  cost  of  logging  and  slash 


(waste)  disposal,  overriding  district  ranger 
appraisal  efforts  without  sufficient  e^lana- 
tlon,"  said  the  report. 

In  one  instance,  a  timber  sale  was  found 
to  have  been  "designed  for  a  particular  opera- 
tor," said  the  report.  Even  then,  the  operator 
apparently  did  not  want  to  bid  at  the  sug- 
gested price,  the  report  indicates,  and  In  or- 
der to  encourage  him  the  forest  ranger  dis- 
trict office  lowered  the  appraisal  by  setting 
a  "biased  and  low"  figure  for  waste  disposal 
costs. 

The  Intended  bidder  then  got  the  contract 
and,  under  the  terms  of  the  sale,  did  not  re- 
move nearly  all  the  waste  produced  by  the 
timber-cutting  operation.  It  was  noted. 

"The  results  are  as  expected,"  said  the  re- 
port. "We  now  have  an  area  with  heavy  con- 
centrations of  flash  fuels,  with  the  immedi- 
ate potential  for  destruction  of  a  newly 
thinned  stand  of  timber,  and  no  effective 
means  or  money  for  abatement  of  the 
hazard." 

One  critic  of  the  sales  procedures  said  he 
thinks  the  answer  is  to  clamp  down  on  the 
local  forest  officials.  An  individual  forest 
supervisor  can,  on  his  own,  conduct  a  sale  of 
up  to  about  25  million  board-feet  (the  actiial 
figure  depends  on  the  area  of  the  country 
Involved),  and  most  sales  fall  within  this 
category. 

Robinson,  the  Sierra  Club  consultant,  said 
he  thinks  the  real  way  to  reform  the  sales 
program  is  for  the  Forest  Service  to  do  all 
logging  Itself  and  sell  the  timber  later 
through  public  bidding. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 

Feb.  16, 1971] 

An  Old  Forester  Speaks  Ottt 

(By  James  Rlsser) 

"Conservation  is  the  foreslghted  utiliza- 
tion, preservation  and  renewal  of  forests, 
waters,  lands  and  minerals,  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  for  the  longest 
time." — Glfford  Pinchot 

Hamilton.  Mont. — G.  M.  Brandborg  is  an 
almost  legendary  figure  in  western  Montana's 
beautiful  Bltterroot  Valley. 

Raised  in  the  conservation  traditions  of 
Glfford  Pinchot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt* 
the  77-year-old  Brandborg  lives  in  retire- 
ment now  in  a  comfortable  house  In  Hamil- 
ton, within  view  of  the  hills  of  the  Bltterroot 
National  Forest  where  he  served  for  20  years 
as  forest  supervisor. 

The  white-haired  forester  Is  far  from  In- 
active, though.  "Brandy,"  as  everyone  calls 
him,  was  one  of  a  handful  of  private  citizens 
who  began  speaking  out  three  years  ago 
against  what  they  regarded  as  intolerable 
timber-cutting  activities  In  the  Bltterroot. 

two  reports 

Their  protests  led  to  a  U.S.  Ftorest  Service 
task  force  study,  which  admitted  some  poor 
logging  practices  and  excessive  cutting.  That 
study  was  followed  by  an  even  more  critical 
report  from  a  special  committee  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  in  Missoula,  which  said 
other  intended  uses  of  the  forest  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  timber  Industry. 

Brandborg  was  with  the  Forest  Service  for 
40  years  and  supervised  the  Bltterroot  forest 
for  20  years  before  his  retirement  In  1955. 
In  an  interview  here,  he  told  how  he  thinks 
the  Forest  Service  has  gone  astray  since  World 
War  II  and  why  the  Bltterroot  was  overcut 
in  the  196DS. 

Some  of  his  criticisms  are  acknowledged 
as  accurate  by  Forest  Service  personnel; 
others  are  disputed. 

Brandborg  believes  that  recent  public 
statements  by  top  Forest  Service  officials  in- 
dicate that  a  healthy  re-examlnatlon  of  gov- 
ernment timber  programs  may  be  beginning, 
but  he  is  worried  about  recently  announ<:ed 
plans  to  again  step  up  logging  in  the  na- 
tional forests — a  80  per  cent  increase  by  1978. 
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"LAKD  rone" 


"In  my  day,"  he  said,  "the  forester  was 
imbued  with  a  'land  ethic'  that  no  genera- 
tion could  be  allowed  to  damage  or  reduce 
the  future  wealth  by  the  way  It  uses  nat- 
ural resources. 

"There  was  never  any  fear  then  In  speak- 
ing out  against  the  special  Interests  and  In 
making  decisions  that  were  for  the  good  of 
the  public. 

"But  m  the  middle  1940s,  the  leadership 
in  the  Forest  Service  and  other  public  land 
agencies  capitulated  to  the  timber  barons 
and  other  economic  forces.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice now  Is  operating  under  a  system  that 
precludes  scientific  forestry,  but  it  will  not 
admit  It. 

"Most  of  the  money  is  going  into  timber 
harvesting,  and  very  little  Into  the  other 
uses  of  forest  land.  We  are  overcuttlng. 
We  are  far  exceeding  the  sustalned-yleld  ca- 
pacity of  the  timber  lands  to  produce." 

The  pressure  for  Increased  commercial  sales 
of  national  forest  timber  has  come,  says 
Brandborg.  from  the  timber  and  housing  in- 
dustries and  from  presidential  directives  to 
cut  down  more  trees.  "The  Forest  Service 
has  betrayed  the  public  by  not  telling  them 
that  this  is  what  is  happening,"  he  said. 

Brandborg  and  other  members  of  the  Ra- 
valli County  Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Committee.  In  their  protest  about 
the  Bltterroot,  focused  on  the  Increased 
use  of  "clearcuttlng,"  a  timber-cutting  prac- 
tice which  involves  cutting  down  all  trees  of 
all  ages  and  sizes  in  a  particular  area.  The 
barren  clearcut  area  then  Is  terraced  and 
steps  are  taken  to  generate  growth  of  new 
trees,  either  naturally  or  through  replant- 
ing. 

When  Brandborg  was  Bltterrotrt  super- 
visor, UtUe  clear-cutting  was  dotNe,  because 
of  the  scenic  damage  it  causes  and  the  dan- 
gers of  soil  erosion,  watershed  disruption 
and  wildlife  destruction  if  not  done  prop- 
erly, he  said.  The  prevalent  timiber-cutting 
method  then  was  "selection  cutting"  in 
which  only  some  mat\xre  trees  axe  cut  from 
a  given  area  at  one  time. 

TELL    OF  DISLIKE 

The  small  group's  protests  were  aided 
by  Dale  Burk,  the  a^resslve  environmental 
oollumnist  for  The  Mlasoullan,  a  dally  news- 
paper, who  wrote  an  extensive  series  of  sto- 
ries on  what  was  happening  to  the  Bitter- 
root. 

Both  Brandborg  and  Burk  axe  disliked  by 
the  local  and  powerful  timber  industry. 
"They're  stinkers,"  said  Edward  L.  Shults, 
vice-president  of  Tree  Farmers,  Inc.  "They 
go  down  the  line  with  the  preservatlonlats. 
They've  been  brainwashed." 

Burk  received  numerous  threatening  tele- 
phone calls  after  he  wrote  his  series,  and 
his  father,  a  lifelong  logger,  has  been  un- 
able to  find  work.  "When  they  hear  his 
name.  a«k  him  if  he's  related  to  that  young 
fellow  who's  causing  the  timber  Industry 
so  much  trouble,  and  when  he  admits  it, 
there's  no  job,"  said  Burk. 

The  University  of  Montana  report  on  the 
Bltterroot  forest  recommended  that  the 
clear-cutting,  terracing  and  replanting  op- 
erations be  halted,  and  concluded  that  pres- 
ent cutting  level*  could  not  be  maintained 
without  permanent  damage  to  the  forest. 
Under  federal  law,  timber-cutting  In  na- 
tional forests  Is  not  to  exceed  replanting 
efforts — the  so-called  "sustained  yield"  prin- 
ciple. 

"The  report  is  rl^t  on  target,"  said 
Brandborg,  "and  It's  a  real  professional 
breakthrough.  It  will  have  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence on  the  forestry  profession." 

If  Brandborg  is  right,  what  are  the  fact«« 
that  have  led  the  Ptw^st  Service  down  the 
path  toward  overcuttlng  of  the  forests? 

PRODCCnON    UCPHASIZED 

statements  from  the  Forest  Service's  own 
Independent  task  force  report  on  the  Bitter- 


root,  although  they  do  not  go  as  far  as  some 
critics,  may  provide  some  of  the  answers: 

'"Hie  emphasis  on  resource  production 
goals  (timber  cutting)  Is  not  unique  to  the 
Bltterroot  National  Forest  and  does  not 
originate  at  the  national  forest  level,"  the 
task  force  said.  "It  Is  the  result  of  rather 
subtle  pressures  and  attitudes  coming  from 
above. 

"While  the  goals  of  management  on  the 
national  forests  are  broad  and  sound,  the 
most  insistent  pressure  recently  has  been  to 
Increase  the  timber  cut  on  these  national 
forests  In  order  to  make  more  timber  avail- 
able to  ease  the  shortage  of  housing  mate- 
rials. 

"The  insistence  of  this  pressure  Is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  Forest  Service  is 
required,  once  a  week,  to  report  accomplish- 
ments in  meeting  planned  timber  sale  ob- 
jectives to  Its  Washington  office.  In  order  to 
keep  the  secretary  of  agriculture.  Congress 
and  outside  groups  Informed  of  progress  In 
meeting  timber-cut  commitments. 

"It  seems  clear  that  until  sound  land  man- 
agement receives  top  priority  in  fact,  as  well 
as  In  principle,  from  the  leaders  of  the  na- 
tion on  down,  the  handling  of  the  public 
lands  will  always  leave  something  to  be  de- 
sired .  .  . 

"In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  man- 
date from  both  the  President  and  Congress 
to  increase  timber  production.  The  need  for 
timber  cut  and  roads  has  dominated  national 
forest  activities. 

"The  timber-cut  objectives  have  been  ac- 
complished without  adequate  financing,  us- 
ing the  shortcuts  necessary,  without  ade- 
quate quality  control — but  the  Joto  has  been 
done." 

rUNDING  LISTED 

The  task  force  repwrt  also  contained  some 
revealing  statistics  on  federal  funding  of  the 
national  forests: 

In  the  eight  years  ending  with  1970,  the 
Forest  Service  got  95  per  cent  of  the  funds 
it  sought  for  timber  sale  activities  on  all  the 
national  forests,  but  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
money  it  asked  for  reforestation  and  timber 
stand  improvement. 

Likewise,  the  other  intended  "mtUtlple 
uses"  of  the  forest  system  got  shortchanged 
compared  with  timber-cutting.  Recreation 
got  only  46  per  cent  of  the  funds  sought, 
wildlife  management  63  per  cent,  soil  and 
water  management  52  per  cent,  and  range 
management  81  per  cent. 

This  situation  led  to  the  conclusion  in  the 
University  of  Montana  study  that,  despite 
the  law,  multiple  use  "does  not  exist  as  the 
governing  principle  on  the  Bltterroot  Na- 
tional Forest."  Brandborg  and  other  critics 
say  the  situation  is  the  same  on  many 
other  national  forests. 

A  previously  unreleased  study  by  the  For- 
est Service's  Northern  Region,  a  copy  of 
which  was  obtained  by  The  Register  from 
the  Forest  Service,  agrees  that  other  uses  of 
the  forest  have  siiffered  because  of  "produc- 
tion pressures"  leading  to  a  timber-sale  pro- 
gram "favoring  quantity  over  quality." 

The  report  says  "the  timber  Industry  Is, 
and  will  be,  pressing  for  a  continual  and 
I>erhai>s  increasing  flow  of  timber  sales.  Pres- 
ervation groups  are  applying  reverse  pres- 
sure. Forest  Service  people  are  somewhat 
divided." 

The  pressures  "may  have  climaxed,"  says 
the  report,  "in  early  1969  when  the  President 
ordered  the  Forest  Service  to  make  a  crash 
acceleration  of  the  sell  program.  This  region 
(Montama,  North  Dakota,  and  parts  of  Idaho, 
South  Dakota  and  Washington)  was  re- 
(|uested  to  sell  200  million  board-feet  during 
the  first  sU  months  of  1969  In  addition  to 
the  regular  program." 

The  report  concluded  that  "our  challenge 
is  to  properly  develop  and  manage  these 
areas  for  maximum  wood  production  and  at 
the  same  time,  provide  for  all  other  suitable 
uses  and  needs  of  the  land  and  the  public." 


NEED   POR  CHANOB 


Regional  forester  Neal  Rahm,  of  Missoula, 
said  recently  that  "the  need  is  for  change 
and  the  time  is  short.  We  must  start  cru- 
sading for  quality  land  management  as  we 
never  have  before." 

The  Forest  Service  chief,  Edward  P.  Cliff, 
told  his  employes  last  October  that  "our 
programs  are  out  of  balance  to  meet  the 
public  needs  for  the  environmental  1970«. 
Our  direction  must  be  and  Is  being  changed. 
The  Forest  Service  Is  seeking  a  balanced 
program  with  full  concern  of  quality  of  the 
environment." 

A  timber  industry  official  in  Hamilton,  who 
privately  Is  upset  about  recent  national  forest 
trends,  told  The  Register  that  "the  Industry 
does  put  pressure  on  the  Forest  Service  and 
we  have  overcut  the  national  forests.  We  also 
have  cut  a  poorer  quality  of  timber,  through 
clearcuttlng.  Many  of  o\ir  practices  are  wrong 
and  need  to  be  changed." 

Gordon  Robinson,  Sierra  Club  forestry  con- 
sultant and  a  former  timber  Industry  official, 
says  flatly  that  in  the  west,  where  most  tim- 
ber for  building  purposes  is  cut,  "the  Forest 
Service  is  now  cutting  at  least  50  per  cent 
In  excess  of  that  quantity  of  timber  that  can 
be  sustained." 

To  meet  demands  for  more  wood,  the 
Forest  Service  has  shortened  "rotation 
periods" — the  time  between  when  a  tree  is 
planted  and  when  it  Is  ready  to  cut — so  that 
trees  in  the  national  forest  are  being  har- 
vested before  they  are  mature,  he  charges. 

Clifton  Merrltt,  director  of  field  services 
for  the  wilderness  society,  says  Forest  Service 
philosophy  has  changed  to  that  "allowable 
cut"  figures  for  each  national  forest  are 
considered  a  production  goal  that  must  be 
met  rather  than,  as  In  the  past,  "the  celling 
above  which  cut  would  not  be  allowed  to 
go." 

(Foree>t  Service  officials  in  Washington  do 
not  agree  with  many  of  these  complaints. 
Their  views  will  be  stated  in  subsequent 
articles) . 

Regional  forester  Rahm  says  that  It  Is 
clear  that  "our  management  efforts  must  be 
oriented  toward  the  'whole  forest'  and  fully 
recognize  all  other  resource  values." 

Rahm  and  other  Forest  Service  officials 
In  the  Montana  region  believe  that  part  of 
the  answer  is  increased  funding  and  person- 
nel for  the  Forest  Service  so  that  money  is 
avEUlable  for  recreation  and  wildlife  and  for 
using  the  forests  as  a  source  of  water,  as  the 
law  Intends. 

TELL    ADVANTAGES 

They  do  not  agree  with  those  who  totally 
oppose  recent  clearcuttlng  practices.  Clear- 
cutting  should  be  restricted,  especially 
where  it  will  damage  the  scenery  and  on  steep 
slopes  where  it  causes  erosion  threats,  they 
say. 

But  in  some  cases,  the  region's  Bltterroot 
task  force  report  said,  clearcuttlng  "offers  the 
best  method  to  produce  the  highest  annual 
timber  yield.  The  clearcut  area  can  be  re- 
stocked immediately  to  vigorous,  disease-free 
trees  that  have  the  potential  to  produce  the 
maximum  growth  of  the  site." 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register, 

Feb.  17,  1971) 

Threat  to  Hardwood  Forest  bt  "Cixar- 

CU'ITLNG"   Is   P^EARED 

(By  James  Rlsser) 

RicHwooD,  W.  Va. — The  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
of  West  Virginia  Is  one  of  the  finest  mixed 
hardwood  forests  in  the  country. 

Or,  at  least  it  was  until  1964.  That  was 
the  year  when  U.S.  Forest  Service  officials 
abandoned  their  traditional  and  careful  "se- 
lection cutting  "  method  of  harvesting  only 
the  mature  oak,  maple,  beech,  cherry  and 
other  hardwoods,  and  Instead  permitted  the 
commercial  loggers  to  begin  "clearcuttlng." 

"Shocking,"    said    U.S.   Senator   Jennings 
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Randolph  (Dem.,  W.  Va.)  when  irate  local 
citizens  showed  him  the  results  one  day  last 
year — large  devastated  sections  of  the  forest 
which  had  been  laid  bare  in  areas  ranging 
up  to  550  acres. 

Their  outcry  led  to  creation  by  the  West 
Virginia  legislature  of  a  fecial  "Forest  Man- 
agement Practices  Commission,"  which  last 
August  issued  a  blistering  report  charging 
that  Forest  Service  policies  on  the  Monon- 
gahela Forest  are  "timber  oriented"  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  forest  uses  required  by  law. 

The  clearcuttlng  practices  not  only 
threaten  to  change  the  character  of  the  forest 
Itself,  but  have  Impaired  recreation  uses,  en- 
dangered wildlife,  caused  sou  erosion  and 
generally  produced  "esthetically  undesirable" 
results,  said  the  commission. 

It  reconunended  abandonment  of  clearcut- 
tlng, except  In  certain  restricted  situations, 
called  for  new  attention  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  other  forest  uses,  and  suggested  crea- 
tion of  a  U.S.  Commission  on  National  Forest 
Management. 

The  Forest  Service  responded  with  a  task 
force  report  confessing  some  errors,  particu- 
ularly  its  failure  to  develop  the  other  "multi- 
ple uses"  of  the  forest.  But  It  refused  to 
rescind  Its  policy  of  clearcuttlng  as  the  pri- 
mary timber  management  method  in  the 
Monongahela — ^promising,  however,  to  re- 
strict clearcuts  to  25  acres  in  most  cases  and 
to  use  selection  cutting  in  areas  especially 
visible  to  the  public. 

The  Forest  Service  also  said  It  sees  no 
need  for  a  national  commission  to  oversee 
its  activities. 

"HEADS    IN    SAND" 

Howard  Deltz  of  Richwood,  a  leader  of  what 
he  Jokingly  calls  "the  small  band  of  malcon- 
tents who  started  all  this,"  accused  the  Forest 
Service  of  a  "head-in-the-sand  attitude,"  and 
said  its  response  to  the  state  commlsalon  re- 
port Is  "not  B&tlsfactory." 

Deitz,  a  shoe  store  owner  and  member  of 
the  local  Izaak  Walton  League  chapter,  makes 
it  clear  that  he  and  other  citizens  who  have 
spoken  out  "are  not  preservationists.  We  sup- 
port use  by  the  timber  industry  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela National  Forest." 

"But  we  are  tremendously  concerned  by 
the  rapid  liquidation  of  the  remaining 
mature  timber  on  the  forest,"  he  said.  "A 
policy  of  'even-aged  management"  (the 
Forest  Service's  term  for  clearcuttlng)  is 
Just  dead  wrong  in  a  mixed  eastern  hard- 
woods forest." 

The  timber  Industry  is  important  to  Rich- 
wood,  Deltz  recognizes,  as  evidenced  by  the 
large  Georgia  Pacific  Corp.  mill  that 
dominates  the  town.  The  fine  furniture, 
veneer  and  wood  trim  that  comes  from  the 
hardwoods  Is  important  to  economically  de- 
pressed West  Virginia. 

Also,  the  Forest  Service  pays  25  per  cent  of 
the  money  it  makes  on  timber  sales  back  to 
the  states  and  counties  where  the  logging 
took  place  for  use  on  roads  and  schools. 

But  Deltz  and  other  local  leaders  also  are 
conservationists,  who  appreciate  the  forest 
for  Its  other  values.  In  addition,  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  area  brings  in  tourist  dollars. 
And,  finally,  at  the  present  level  of  cutting 
(about  50  million  board-feet  a  year  com- 
pared with  a  yearly  average  of  12  million 
board-feet  in  the  1950s) ,  the  estimated  31,000 
acres  of  mature  timber  soon  will  be  gone,  they 
Bay. 

One  of  Deitz's  allies  is  Ralph  O.  Smoot,  a 
retired  professional  forester  who  served  with 
the  Forest  Service  as  district  ranger  on  the 
Monongahela.  He  says  Forest  Service  philos- 
ophy has  changed,  under  pressure  from  the 
timber  industry,  to  the  point  where  a  ranger 
"is  graded  on  whether  he  meets  a  quota  for 
cutting  timber." 

WENT    BACK    IN 

Smoot  recalls  one  area  In  the  "Hunters 
Hun"  section  of  the  forest  where,  under  his 
<Ui*ction,  timber  was  sold  and  cut  under 
the  selection   method.   Only   nature   hard- 


woods were  removed,  while  other  younger 
trees  were  left  to  continue  their  natural 
growth  for  harvest  later. 

"Eight  years  later,  because  the  pressure 
was  on,  they  went  back  in  and  clearcut,"  he 
said. 

In  a  sense,  said  Smoot,  the  Forest  Service 
is  correct  in  its  contention  that  clearcuttlng 
is  the  best  method  of  logging.  It  is  easy  and 
quick,  and  when  the  cutover  land  grows 
back  it  produces  trees  of  the  same  age  and 
size  which  then  can  be  logged  easily  and 
handled  with  speed  by  modem  sawmill 
equipment. 

"In  other  words,  It's  efficient,  but  thftt 
doesn't  mean  that  is  the  way  a  national  for- 
est should  be  operated,"  he  said. 

Lawrence  Deltz,  a  cousin  of  Howard  Deitz 
and  a  citizen  member  of  the  special  state 
commission,  said  the  diverse  nature  of  the 
Monongahela  Forest — all  types  of  hardwoods, 
slow-growing  and  fast-growing,  and  some 
softwoods — is  the  reason  it  has  such  scenic 
charm  and  supports  such  a  variety  of  wild- 
life. 

Under  the  clearcuttlng  method  of  timber 
harvesting,  in  addition  to  the  immediate 
environmental  damage,  there  is  the  problem 
of  some  slower-growing  trees  never  return- 
ing since  they  are  harvested  before  they 
reach  maturity.  Also,  when  all  the  trees  are 
of  the  same  age  and  type,  some  animals  that 
previously  inhabited  the  Monongahela  can- 
not survive,  he  said. 

The  Richwood  citizens'  protests  attracted 
the  attention  of  Qrover  (Zip)  Little  of  Ke- 
nova,  a  state  leader  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League.  He  helped  mobilize  the  fight,  and 
says  he  found  the  Forest  Service  "destroying 
the  forests  by  growing  trees  Just  for  timber." 
arranoed  tottr 
When  Deltz  and  other  concerned  citizens 
Iiersuaded  Senator  Randolph  to  come  take 
a  look  last  spring,  the  Forest  Service  ar- 
ranged a  tour  that  included  some  small  clear- 
cut  areas  which  were  generating  the  growth 
of  new  trees.  Randolph,  who  had  been  alerted 
to  the  extent  of  the  clearcuttlng  operations, 
asked  to  see  "what  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  looks  like." 

According  to  those  who  were  on  the  tour, 
the  Forest  Service  officials  tried  to  dissuade 
him  on  the  grounds  that  the  roads  were  bad, 
but  Randolph  said  he  would  hike  in. 

As  a  result,  be  found  a  160-acre  clearcut 
area  and  another  one  of  549  acres  on  a  hill- 
side where,  Randolph  said,  the  cutting  is  cer- 
tain to  cause  "significant  erosion  problems." 
He  said  "this  cut  had  been  made  despite 
statements  that  steep  slopes  are  not  com- 
patible with  clearcuttlng"  and  "the  entire 
area  was  covered  with  usable  pulpwood, 
slash,  and  dying  timber." 

Randolph  also  said  that  local  citizens  had 
been  misled  into  believing  that  clearcuttlng 
would  be  practiced  on  an  "experimental 
basis,  carefully  supervised  and  in  small  plots, 
widely  separated." 

Last  August,  the  special  West  Virginia 
commission  Issued  its  50-page  report,  finding 
that  the  Forest  Service  had  planned  "that 
every  single  acre  of  the  820,000-acre  Monon- 
gahela National  Forest  could  be  clearcut 
sooner  or  later,  regardless  of  whether  an  area 
was  used  predominantly  for  recreational  ac- 
tivities of  camping,  fishing,  hunting,  hiking 
or  boating  ...  as  scenic  vistas,  peaceful 
brook  or  meandering  stream,  or  was  an  area 
In  which  the  fiora  and  fauna  dejjended  on 
the  trees  for  cover  and  food." 

Under  such  a  system,  the  Federal  Multiple 
Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  was  not  be- 
ing obeyed,  the  commission  found. 

"NOT  DCPLXTXD" 

That  act  dedicates  the  national  forests  to 
five  uses— outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber, 
watershed,  and  wildlife  and  fish.  It  also  says 
the  resources  of  the  forest  must  be  used  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  not  depleted,  but 
are  renewed  and  will  last  "in  perpetuity." 

The  West  Virginia  commission   said   the 


areas  in  which  the  Forest  Service  had  per- 
mitted clearcuttlng  were  esthetically  unde- 
sirable and  unusable  for  recreation  for  10 
to  16  years  following  the  cutting.  The  549- 
acre  clearcut  area  had  been  an  important 
habitat  for  wild  ttu-key  and  bear,  it  said. 

Clearcuttlng  also  wastes  timber  reso\irces, 
becavLse  smaller  trees  are  often  left  behind, 
either  poisoned,  felled,  or  killed  and  left  to 
rot,  the  commission  said. 

Its  recommendation  was  that  clearcuttlng 
be  practiced  on  the  Monongahela  only  in  rare 
cases  where  "even-aged  management"  is  the 
only  way  to  achieve  regrowth.  In  addition, 
the  commission  said,  clearcut  areas  should 
be  small  and  well  dispersed,  and  clearcuttlng 
should  be  limited  to  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent 
of  the  total  forest  land  in  any  one  year. 

The  Forest  Service  accepted  the  proposed 
limitations  on  size  and  location  of  clearcuts 
in  its  report  last  December,  but  rejected  a 
percentage  limltaUon  and  declined  to  say 
that  It  would  abandon  clearcuttlng  as  the 
principal  method  of  cutting. 

Frederick  A.  Dorrell.  supervisor  of  the 
Monongahela  Forest,  has  said  on  a  number 
of  occasions  that  "we  do  not  intend  to  de- 
pturt  from  even-aged  management  as  the 
basic  timber  management  system."  Deitz  and 
the  other  critics  do  not  believe  that  the  latest 
Forest  Service  statement  makes  any  impor- 
tant change  in  Dorrell's  stand. 

In  a  statement  to  Russell  E.  Train,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  Forest  Service,  a  branch 
of  the  Agriculture  Department,  said  clearcut- 
tlng has  proved  to  be  a  "more  desirable  sys- 
tem for  regenerating  a  variety  of  desirable 
species,"  particularly  those  which  need  sun- 
light to  grow  well. 

"not  permanent" 
The  report  by  the  Forest  Service  acknowl- 
edged some  esthetic  damage,  but  said  It  "is 
not  permanent  and  is  rectified  by  the  re- 
generation and  growth  of  a  new  timber  cov- 
er." 

It  said  "trees,  like  other  crops,  when  har- 
vested, may  be  replaced  by  new  trees." 

An  earlier  Forest  Service  task  force  report 
did.  however,  criticize  the  way  clearcuttlng 
had  been  handled  on  the  Monongahela,  and 
admitted  much  more  needed  to  be  done  to 
assure  proper  attention  to  the  other  multi- 
ple uses. 

Senator  Randolph  says,  however,  that  the 
Forest  Service  "wholly  misses  the  puWlc  tem- 
per with  regard  to  clearcuttlng"  by  trying  to 
blame  the  controversy  on  a  "few  vocal 
opponents." 

Randolph  said,  "This  appears  to  be  the 
same  lack  of  awareness  or  effort  to  minimize 
pubUo  concern  which  the  Forest  Service  has 
demonstrated  on  a  nationwide  basis." 

Mean  Willie,  the  Forest  Service  and  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Clifford  Hardin  have  denied 
the  requests  of  the  critics  for  a  moratorium 
on  clearcuttlng  on  the  Monongahela. 

The  Timber  Lobby  Vs.  Forest 

Conservationists 

(By  James  Rlsser) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Forest  Service,  a 
branch  of  the  UJB.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  a  time-honored  reputation  as  a 
conservation-oriented  agency. 

To  most  people,  the  Forest  Service's  fire- 
fighting  symbol.  Smokey  the  Bear,  epito- 
mizes lU  dedication  to  guarding  the  nation's 
woodlands. 

But  a  growing  number  of  critics  are  saying 
that  the  biggest  threat  to  the  national  for- 
ests is  not  fire.  The  Forest  Service,  they 
charge,  has  fallen  Into  the  clutches  of  the 
timber  lobby  and  Is  permltUng  commercial 
loggers  to  devastate  much  of  the  183-iniUion- 
acre  forest  system. 


As  evidence,  they  cite  the  Forest  Service's 
endorsement  of  •  timber-cutting  bill  killed 
last  year  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
followed  by  a  Just-announced  policy  to  step 
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up  national  forest  logging  by  60  per  cent  to 
provide  more  lumber  for  hovislng. 

Conservationists  In  Montana.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Wyoming  and  other  states  are  up  in 
arms  about  the  methods  by  which  the  Forest; 
Service  lets  the  timber  buyers  chop  down 
the  trees — particularly  "clearcuttlng,"  which 
leaves  the  land  barren  and  imperils  recrea- 
tion, wildlife  and  other  Intended  "multiple 
uses"  of  the  forests. 

Edward  P.  CUff.  longtime  chief  of  the  For- 
est Service,  Is  disturbed  by  the  accusations. 

"We  are  not  overcuttlng  our  national  for- 
ests," he  said  in  an  Interview  here.  "We  are 
cutting  on  a  sustained-yield  basis,  following 
sound  forestry  and  conservation  practices." 

The  national  forests.  Cliff  added,  have 
reached  "only  an  Intermediate  stage  of  de- 
velopment." Provided  that  Congress  makes 
available  the  money  for  Intensified  forest 
management,  timber-cutting  can  be  in- 
creased greatly  without  any  permanent  harm 
to  the  forests  and  their  other  uses,  he  said. 

Homer  J.  Hlxon,  Cliff's  deputy  chief  for 
timber  management,  said:  "The  demand  for 
wood  products  is  going  right  up,  with  our  in- 
creasing industrialization  and  growing  popu- 
lation. There  is  great  pressure  on  us  from 
Industry  to  step  up  the  cut,  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  do  so  within  the  constraints  of  sus- 
tained yield  and  multiple  use. 

"It  is  not  our  purpose  to  exploit  or  use 
up  all  the  timber  or  the  other  forest  re- 
souixes,"  Hlxon  added.  "We  think  we  are 
successful  when  we  come  up  with  a  balanced 
program  that  provides  for  all  the  uses  of  the 
forests." 

With  the  timber  Industry  pressuring  It 
from  one  side,  particularly  through  receptive 
congressmen,  and  with  conservation  groups 
on  the  other  side  urging  less  logging,  the 
Forest  Service  is  caught  in  the  middle. 

It  seems  clear  that,  at  least  in  recent  years, 
the  timber  lobby  has  won  out.  The  level  of 
commercial  logging  on  national  forests  has 
risen  to  nearly  14  billion  board-feet  a  year, 
more  than  double  what  It  was  on  the  same 
amount  of  land  in  1950,  and  little  money 
has  been  given  the  Forest  Service  for  devel- 
opment of  the  other  forest  uses. 

BOOST   SHIPMETiTS 

The  timber  industry  complains  of  lumber 
shortages,  but  continues  to  Increase  Its  ship- 
ments of  logs  to  Japan  at  handsome  profits, 
while  inducing  Congress  to  clamp  an  export 
restriction  on  national  forest  trees  so  that 
the  Industry  will  be  guaranteed  a  sotirce  of 
lumber  for  Its  domestic  needs. 

The  timber  lobby  operates  out  of  the  hand- 
some, eight-story  Forest  Industries  BuUdlng 
In  Washington,  and  consists  of  a  number  of 
organizations.  The  main  organization  is  the 
National  Forest  Products  Association.  There 
is  an  educational  arm  called  the  American 
Forest  Institute,  and  a  political  campaign  or- 
ganization named  the  Forest  Products  Po- 
litical Education  Committee. 

They  are  financed  primarily  by  contribu- 
tions from  timber  companies  and  lumber 
dealers. 

The  Forest  Products  Political  Education 
Committee  gave  a  total  of  $28,000  to  election 
campaigns  of  42  senators  and  congressmen 
last  year,  according  to  reports  it  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Most  of  those  who  received  the  contribu- 
tions are  on  key  committees  dealing  with 
public  lands,  and  many  of  the  recipients  were 
congressmen  who  had  pushed  hard  early  last 
year  for  the  industry-backed  timber-cutting 
bill. 

Representative  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  (Rep., 
Md.)  was  a  sponsor  of  the  bill  rejected  by  the 
House,  and  was  given  a  $300  campaign  con- 
tribution by  the  timber  lobbjrtsts  In  1968 
and  $500  m  1970.  This  was  one  of  the  factors 
that  led  the  Sierra  Club  to  oppose,  unsuc- 
cessfully, his  confirmation  last  month  as 
secretary  of  the  interior. 

H.  P.    (Buck)    NewBon,   vice-president  for 


public  affairs  at  the  National  Forest  Products 
Association,  said  the  Industry  effort  to  log 
more  trees  in  the  national  forests  "is  not  a 
question  of  us  Increasing  our  own  miarkets; 
it's  a  question  of  helping  to  meet  the  social 
needs  of  the  country  for  decent  housing." 

He  said,  "We  have  to  build  some  public 
backfire  against  the  hysteria  of  setting  all 
this  land  aside." 

BEST    INTEREST 

James  R.  Turnbull,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  association,  says  recent  attacks  on 
national  forest  p)ollcles  have  come  mainly 
from  groups  "that  would  preserve,  rather 
than  conserve,  our  national  forests  .  .  . 
What  they  believe  to  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  forests  is  not  necessarily  in  the  beet 
Interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people." 

Also  closely  associated  with  these  timber 
lobby  organizations  are  such  trade  grroups  as 
the  American  Paper  Institute,  American  Ply- 
wood Association,  the  American  Pulpwood 
Association,  the  Southern  Pine  Association, 
the  Western  Wood  Products  Association  and 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. They  also  work  with  related  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders. 

As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  the  Forest 
Service  has  become.  In  the  view  of  Brock 
Evans  of  the  Sierra  Club,  "a  classic  case  of  a 
regulatory  agency  being  governed  by  the 
industry  it  should  be  regulating." 

The  controversy  over  the  use  of  the  na- 
tional forests  heightened  in  early  1969,  when 
committees  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
held  hearings  to  probe  the  sharply  rising 
price  of  softwood  luntbcr  and  plywood.  Al- 
though acknowledging  that  increased  ex- 
ports and  other  factors  were  Importamt,  the 
committees  concluded  that  there  was  an  ac- 
tual shortage  of  lumber  that  demanded  an 
increased  harvest  from  the  national  forests. 

About  the  same  time.  President  Nixon 
ordered  that  an  additional  1.1  bUllon  board - 
feet  of  lumber  be  put  \vp  for  sale  from  the 
national  forests.  This  was  done  without  any 
corresponding  Increase  In  reforestation  ef- 
forts, and  without  stny  additional  money  for 
other  forest  uses,  conservationists  complain. 

HAVK  BACKLOG 

At  the  congressional  hearings.  Forest  Serv- 
ice chief  Cliff  acknowledged  under  question- 
ing that  the  Forest  Service  has  a  backlog  of 
nearly  5  million  acres  of  national  forest  lands 
in  need  of  replanting  and  seeding,  and 
another  13  million  acres  that  need  thinning 
and  other  work.  The  total  cost  of  wiping 
out  this  backlog  would  be  about  $900  mil- 
lion, he  said. 

The  timber  programs  have  had  "an  adverse 
effect  on  the  public  lands,"  Cliff  admitted, 
because  the  Forest  Service  has  received  fncwn 
Congress  most  of  the  money  It  sought  for 
commercial  logging  activities  In  recent  years 
but  a  much  smaller  i>eroentage  of  the  funds 
needed  for  reforestation  and  other  forest 
activities. 

Tight  money  and  the  resulting  decline  in 
the  housing  market  caused  lumber  prices 
to  level  off  later  in  1969,  but  the  industry 
then  turned  to  Congress  with  a  plea  to  pass 
legislation  earmarking  Forest  Service  tim- 
ber-sale receipts  for  use  In  stepping  up  fu- 
tiire  timber  harvesting  and  sales. 

The  Indvistry  bill,  revised  to  at  least  rec- 
ognize the  multiple  use-svistalned  yield 
principles  that  now  govern  the  fc^-ests,  came 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1970. 

Ap-iculture  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin  en- 
dorsed it  as  "essential  to  improving  the  tim- 
ber-producing capacity  of  the  national  for- 
ests within  multiple  use  and  sustained-yield 
principles." 

After  a  long  debate,  the  Bouse,  on  the 
motion  of  Representative  John  Kyi  (Rep., 
la.) ,  refused  to  consider  the  bill  further. 

Kyi   questioned   "the  motivation   behind 


this  piece  of  legislation"  and  said  its  pas- 
sage would  compound  the  underfunxling  of 
other  forest  uses. 

"TAUXB    MISERABLY" 

The  "multiple  use"  requirement,  enacted 
by  Congre^  In  1960  to  Insure  that  the  forests 
would  be  used  for  recreation,  wildlife,  water- 
shed development  and  grazing,  as  well  as 
timber,  has  "failed  miserably,"  Kyi  declared. 

Repreeentative  John  Saylor  (Rep.,  Pa.) 
said  the  bill  was  "special  Interest"  legisla- 
tion and  "a  vast,  cut-out-and-get-out  scheme 
for  the  national  forests."  He  called  it  "not 
a  housing  bUl"  but  "simply  a  legislative 
windfall  for  the  timber  Industry."  He  said 
it  was  "disgraceful"  that  the  Forest  Service 
would  back  the  bill. 

Representative  Richard  Otttnger  (Dem., 
N.Y.)  said  that  in  view  of  the  rising  timber 
exports,  any  claimed  lumber  shortage  ap- 
peared to  be  artificial. 

The  main  sponsor  of  the  legislation.  Rep- 
resentative John  McMillan  (Dem.,  S.C.) 
stressed  the  government's  commitment  to 
provide  26  million  new  housing  units  so  that 
all  Americana  will  have  decent  homes.  He 
said,  "Trees  are  a  crop,  whloh  can  be  planted, 
cultivated,  harvested,  and  replanted  like  any 
other  crop." 

Also  speaking  for  the  unsuccessful  bill 
were  Representative  I>ave  Martin  (Rep., 
Neb.),  who  the  congressional  directory  lists 
as  a  retail  lumber  dealer,  and  lumber  state 
spokesmen  Bernard  Slsk  (Dem.,  Calif.),  Don 
H.  Clausen  (Rep.,  Calif.),  John  Dellenback 
(Rep.,  Ore.)  and  Wendall  Wyatt  (Rep.,  Ore.). 
All  later  received  campaign  contrlbuOona 
from  the  timber  Indxistry. 

The  Issue  of  rising  timber  exports — in 
the  view  of  many,  the  real  cause  of  any 
timber  shortage — has  somewhat  split  the  In- 
dustry for  several  years. 

Japan,  which  needs  softwood  for  timber, 
is  willing  to  pay  high  prices  for  the  wood, 
and  the  demand  for  export  logs  began  to 
drive  up  the  price  of  national  forest  timber. 
Thoee  timber  companies  which  have  little 
timber  land  of  their  own  or  have  overcut 
it  in  past  years  were  upset  because  they  rely 
on  the  national  forests  as  a  timber  source. 

MORSE   BILL 

The  final  result  was  an  exjKMt  restriction 
authored  in  1968  by  then  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  (Dem.,  Ore.),  on  behalf  of  some  seg- 
ments of  the  timber  industry.  It  limited  the 
amount  of  unprocessed  timber  that  could  be 
exported  from  federal  lands  west  of  the 
100th  meridian  to  350  milllom  board-feet  a 
year. 

Because  the  restriction  applies  only  to 
federal  lands,  however,  lumber  companies 
have  continued  shipping  to  Japan  from 
lumber  cut  on  their  own  lands  and  then 
have  tried  to  make  up  their  domestic  needs 
from  the  national  forest  timber.  This  In  turn 
created  more  Industry  pressure  for  Increased 
national  forest  logging. 

Softwood  timber  exports  reached  a  new 
high  last  year  of  2.6  billion  board-feet.  For- 
est Service  timber  management  chief  Hlxon 
reported. 

The  Morse  restriction,  extended  by  Con- 
gress late  last  year  for  another  five  years, 
permits  the  Forest  Service  to  adopt  regula- 
tions to  prevent  the  export  restriction  from 
being  evaded  through  the  methods  now  be- 
ing used  by  Industry,  but  Hlxon  said  such 
regulations  have  never  been  Issued  because 
they  would  be  "very,  very  complicated"  and 
"impossible  to  administer." 

Both  Cliff  and  Hlxon  said  that  the  main 
solution  to  the  problems  that  exist  Is  more 
money  from  Congress,  both  to  permit  better 
forest  management  and  thus  more  timber- 
cutting,  and  also  to  assure  more  attention  to 
the  other  "multiple  uses"  of  the  forests. 

Hlxon  strongly  disagreed  with  accusations, 
like  that  contained  in  a  recent  Dnivwalty 
of  Montana  study  on  timber-cutting  In  tb* 
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Bltterroot  National  Forest,  that  the  Forest 
Service  "measures  success  primarily  by  the 
quantity  of  timber  produced." 

He  also  defended  the  use  of  clearcuttlng, 
which  he  said  produces  better  forest  re- 
erowth  despite  temporary  scenic  damage. 

He  said  he  thinks  the  commercial  sales 
of  national  forest  timber  are  well  adminis- 
tered, although  a  recent  study  by  the  Forest 
Service  regional  office  in  Missoula,  Mont., 
questions  the  Integrity  of  both  the  timber 
appraisals  and  sales. 

Hlxon  was  unable  to  produce  a  compila- 
tion of  the  major  buyers  of  national  forest 
timber,  saying  the  Forest  Service  does  not 
have  such  figures.  Many  timber  sales  go  to 
logging  contractors,  who  In  turn  sell  to  tim- 
ber, paper  and  other  companies,  he  ex- 
plained. 

He  listed  among  the  major  users,  how- 
ever, Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Weyerhauser  Co., 
American  Forest  Products  Co.,  Georgia  Pa- 
cific Corp.,  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.,  U.S.  Plywood-Champion 
and  Southwest  Forest  Industries  Co. 

Battle  Lines  Form  in  District  of  Columbia 

Over  Timber 

(By  James  Rlsser) 

Washington,  DC — The  battle  lines  are 
being  drawn  here  for  a  new  showdown  over 
the  growing  use  of  our  national  forests  as  a 
source  of  commercial  timber. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  armed  with  a 
presidential  task  force  plea  for  more  lumber 
for  housing,  wants  to  step  up  its  annual 
timber  sales  by  nearly  8-blllion  board-feet,  a 
60  per  cent  Increase. 

ENRAGED  CONSERVATIONISTS 

Opposing  the  Forest  Service  and  the  timber 
industry  Is  a  small  but  growing  number  of 
conservationists,  who  have  vowed  to  fight 
what  they  regard  as  an  attempted  new  raid 
on  the  publicly  owned  woodlands.  They  are 
emraged  by  the  Intensified  use  of  "clearcut- 
tlng," which  leaves  large  areas  of  the  forests 
barren. 

More  Importantly,  they  contend  that  pres- 
ent cutting  levels  are  so  high  that  the  for- 
ests are  In  danger  of  being  depleted  and  made 
useless  for  the  other  purposes  ordered  10 
years  ago  by  Congress — recreation,  water- 
shed development,  wildlife,  and  grazing. 

Senator  Frank  Church  (Dem.,  Idaho)  has 
announced  that  his  Interior  Subcommittee 
will  take  a  locA  at  the  complaints  during 
hearings  on  public  land  use  tentatively 
scheduled  for  April.  Forest  Service  critics  are 
hoping  that  the  one  day  now  set  aside  for 
testimony  on  the  national  forests  will  be 
expanded  into  a  full-scale  Inquiry  into 
whether  the  Agriculture  Department  agency 
Is  squandering  one  of  the  covmtry's  great 
national  resources. 

Requests  for  large  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  timber  management  programs 
will  be  countered  by  proposals  for  creation  of 
»  national,  blue-ribbon  commission  to  study 
present  timber  practices. 

The  Des  Moines  Register,  during  a  month- 
long  Investigation  of  the  national  forests, 
found  that  the  multiple  use-sustained  yield 
law  which  governs  the  forests  is  being  freely 
violated.  In  addition,  a  variety  of  sources 
told  of  questionable  practices  in  the  apprais- 
al and  sale  of  national  forest  timber,  and 
many  of  their  accusations  are  borne  out  by 
»  previously  unreleased  Forest  Service  study 
made  available  to  The  Register. 

A  year  ago  this  month,  a  conservation 
coalition  persuaded  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  reject  legislation  inspired  by  the  tim- 
ber Industry  and  endorsed  by  the  FV)rest 
Service,  which  would  have  Increased  nation- 
al forest  logging  through  a  specially  created 
fund. 

Then  in  June,  a  presidential  task  force  on 
•oftwood  lumber  and  pljrwood  issued  find- 
ing*, endorsed  by  President  Nixon,  that  "in- 
Wequate  supplies  of  softwood  timber  and  Its 


products  may  act  as  a  constraint  on  the 
achievement  of  the  nation's  bousing  goals 
(26-mUllon  housing  units  during  the  dec- 
ade) and  will  Increase  the  cost  of  meeting 
these  goals  unless  effective  programs  are 
developed  to  expand  timber  availability  .  .  . 
the  national  forests  offer  the  principal  pos- 
sibility for  expansion  .  .  .  the  national  forest 
cut  can  be  expanded  through  appropriate 
Investment  in  more  Intensive  management." 

In  his  endorsement  of  the  findings,  Mr. 
Nixon  directed  the  Agriculture  Department 
to  provide  for  Increased  harvest  of  national 
forest  timber  "consistent  with  sustained 
yield,  envlronmenUl  quality  and  multiple 
use  objectives."  He  also  said  the  government 
should  find  ways  to  increase  timber  produc- 
tion from  the  presently  cut-over  private 
timber  lands. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Oommission  issued  its  long-awaited 
report,  which  subsequently  has  been  criti- 
cized by  conservationists  as  being  oriented 
too  much  toward  use,  rather  than  conserva- 
tion, of  public  lands. 

In  regard  to  national  forests,  the  com- 
mission recommended  that  on  portions  of 
the  forest  which  are  highly  productive  tim- 
ber areas,  and  not  "uniquely  valuable"  for 
other  uses,  timber  production  should  be 
desigmited  as  the  "dominant  use." 

NEW  COMMISSION 

To  manage  these  dominant  timber  lands. 
a  "federal  timber  corporation  at  di vision" 
should  be  created  within  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the 
Interior  Department,  which  also  manages 
some  forest  lands,  said  the  commission. 

The  commission  complained  of  "conserva- 
tive cutting  practices"  of  the  past  and  said, 
"we  find  no  comi>ellliig  reason  to  treat  public 
land  timber  differently  from  the  way  It 
would  be  treated  by  the  owners  of  well- 
managed  private  forest  lands." 

This  philosophy  has  shocked  conserva- 
tionists, who  point  out  that  the  whole  pur- 
p>ose  of  the  laws  governing  the  national 
forests  is  to  Insure  XiisA  they  aire  not  treated 
like  private  timber  lands.  "ITie  laws  com- 
mand the  Forest  Service  to  cut  timber  only 
on  a  "sustained  yield"  basis  so  that  there 
will  be  a  perpetual  supply  of  timber,  and 
to  provide  the  public  with  other  "multiple 
uses"  of  the  forests. 

Official  confirmation  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration policy  on  timber-cutting  came 
early  last  month  at  an  "environmental  semi- 
nar" sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  explain  what  it  is  doing  to  pro- 
tect the  environment.  Under  secretary  J.  Phil 
Campbell  told  those  attending : 

"About  one-fourth  of  all  the  timber  har- 
vested in  the  United  States  comes  from  the 
national  forests.  A  population  Increase  pro- 
jected at  some  25  million  persons  by  1980, 
plus  continued  economic  expansion,  U  cer- 
tain to  result  In  growing  demand  for  timber. 

60  PERCENT  MORE 

"To  help  meet  this  demand  we  have 
targeted  an  increase  of  some  7-blllion  to  8- 
bilUon  board  feet  in  the  annual  sustained 
yield  of  timber  from  national  forests  during 
this  decade.  This  target  is  some  60  per  cent 
more  than  the  current  national  forest  tim- 
ber harvest." 

As  a  result,  the  Sierra  Club  charged  that, 
having  lost  their  fight  for  timber-cutting 
legislation  last  year,  the  advocates  of  in- 
creased logging  In  the  national  forests  were 
trying  an  end  run  by  seeking  increased  ap- 
propriations to  the  Forest  Service. 

This  program,  the  Sierra  Club  said,  means 
that  "larger  amounts  of  money  will  Indeed 
be  spent  for  wildlife,  recreation,  research,  and 
other  uses  in  the  national  forest  system, 
but  even  more  enormous  amounts  will  be 
spent  on  logging,  on  advance  roadlng,  and 
more  timber-cutting  measures.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  Imbalance  on  our  national 
forests  will  become  even  more  aggravated." 


Next  year's  budget  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  would  give  the  Forest  Service  an  ad- 
ditional $6.7  million  for  timber  sales,  for  a 
new  total  of  $61.1  million.  At  the  same  time, 
reforestation  and  timber  stand  improvement 
would  get  an  increase  of  $7.1  million,  to  total 
$27  million.  Recreational  iises  of  the  forests 
would  go  up  to  $2.1  million  to  a  total  of  $38.6 
million;  wildlife  management  would  increase 
$1.1  million  for  a  total  of  $5.9  million,  and 
water  management  would  rise  $2.2  million  to 
a  figure  of  $3.7  million. 

In  1950,  the  "allowable  cut"  for  timber 
from  the  national  forests  was  5.6-bllllon 
board  feet  a  year.  It  gradually  has  risen  to 
more  than  double  that,  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice forecasts  a  cut  next  year  of  13.8-bllllon 
board  feet. 

"The  timber  lobby  has  enlisted  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  Forest  Service — 
which  has  generally  been  on  the  Industry's 
side  anyway — in  its  efforts  to  force  up  the 
logging  rate  and  finish  off  the  virgin  forests 
within  our  national  forest  system,"  the  Sierra 
Club  said. 

The  club  said  it  will  oppose  new  appropri- 
ations for  the  Forest  Service  for  this  purpose, 
and  declared  in  a  bulletin  to  its  members 
that  "the  fate  of  all  our  national  forests  is 
at  stake." 

Lloyd  Tupling,  Washington  representative 
of  the  Sierra  Club,  has  charged  that  the  pres- 
idential task  force  on  lumber  supply  was 
industry-dominated.  Actually,  it  was  a  cabi- 
net-level group  and  was  headed  by  Robert 
P.  Mayo,  a  presidential  economic  adviser. 
But  the  input  of  Information  to  the  task 
force  came  primarily  from  the  Forest  Service 
which,  although  dedicated  In  principle  to 
wise  use  of  the  forests,  has  often  sided  with 
Industry  on  timber  need  projections.  Timber 
trade  organizations  also  furnished  material 
to  the  task  force. 

The  American  Forest  Institute,  an  Indus- 
try organization,  has  praised  the  adminis- 
tration's timber  goals,  noting  that  federal 
lands  contain  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  stand- 
ing sawtlmber.  The  increases  In  cutting  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  "can  be  met 
with  no  damage  to  the  environment,"  it  said. 

"UNDULY  concerned" 

Edward  P.  Cliff,  chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
says  the  critics  are  unduly  concerned.  "The 
President  has  not  recommended  any  raid  on 
the  national  forests,"  said  Cliff.  "We  are  not 
going  to  Increase  the  allowable  cuts  until  we 
take  steps  to  Increase  the  timber  growth.  We 
would  be  replenishing  the  forests  as  fast  as 
we  would  be  removing  them." 

Homer  J.  Hlxon,  deputy  Forest  Service 
chief  for  timber  management,  says  the  pro- 
jected Increase  "Is  a  target  that  we  think  Is 
attainable,  provided  the  people  are  willing  to 
spend  the  money  for  the  sustained  yield  and 
multiple  uses  of  the  forests." 

Nevertheless,  what  worries  the  conserva- 
tionists Is  their  belief  that  the  Forest  Service 
already  permits  the  commercial  timber  users 
to  overcut.  They  point  to  a  5-mllllon  acre 
backlog  In  reforestation  already.  They  say 
the  Forest  Service  has  permitted  more  cut- 
ting by  arbitrarily  reducing  the  established 
maturity  ages  for  various  trees. 

Also,  they  noted.  Congress  traditionally 
has  given  the  Forest  Service  most  of  what  it 
wants  for  timber  sales  programs,  but  half 
or  less  of  the  funding  it  seeks  for  reforesta- 
tion and  for  the  other  forest  uses. 

Stepping  up  national  forest  timber  produc- 
tion 60  per  cent,  even  If  done  under  sus- 
tained yield  principles,  would  make  logging 
so  dominant  that  presently  unused  areas 
would  be  put  into  timber  production  and 
there  would  be  little  hope  for  the  other  uses 
of  the  forest,  they  say. 

Cliff  admitted  in  testimony  before  a  Senate 
committee  in  1969  that  the  Forest  Service 
needs  "funding  at  a  substantially  higher  rate 
in  order  to  catch  up  on  work  that  should 
have  been  done  in  the  past." 
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Other  factors  that  could  enter  the  picture 
In  the  next  few  months  Include  these; 

Senator  Mark  Hatflleld  (Rep.,  Ore.)  wUl  In- 
troduce a  bill  to  step  up  national  forest  tim- 
ber production,  although  It  reportedly  will 
contain  some  safeguards  for  the  other  forest 
uses. 

The  Sierra  Club  Is  preparing  legislation 
designed  to  restrict  clearcuttlng,  protect  de 
facto  wilderness  areas,  and  regulate  use  of 
both  public  and  private  timber  lands. 

The  Sierra  Club  has  filed  suit  In  Alaska 
against  the  Forest  Service  to  try  to  void  a  50- 
year  timber  sale  contract  to  U.S.  Plywood- 
Champion,  which  the  organization  contends 
will  permit  logging  on  the  Tongaas  National 
Forest  far  in  excess  of  the  forest's  capacity 
to  regenerate  Itself. 

The  Forest  Service  is  making  a  study  of 
clearcuttlng  on  the  Brldger  National  Forest 
In  Wyoming,  where  Senator  Gale  McGee 
(Dem.,  Wyo.)  has  complained  of  "devaata- 
tlon"  similar  to  that  found  on  the  Bltterroot 
National  Forest  In  Montana  and  the  Monon- 
gahela  National  Forest  In  West  Virginia. 

McGee,  backed  by  the  Sierra  Club  and  the 
Wilderness  Society,  and  with  support  from 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (Dem.,  W.  Va.), 
haw  proposed  creation  of  a  blue-ribbon  com- 
mission on  timber  management  In  the  na- 
tional forests.  Such  a  commission,  McOee 
says,  would  insure  better  public  pcutlclpatlon 
In  decisions  affecting  forest  uses. 

The  Forest  Service  Itself  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, under  a  government  reorganization 
proposed  by  President  Nixon. 

Late  last  year,  a  special  University  of  Mon- 
tana committee,  set  up  at  the  request  of  Sen- 
ator Lee  Metcalf  (Dem.,  Mont.)  to  examine 
timber  practices  on  the  Bltterroot  Forest, 
concluded  that  the  Forest  Service  has  degen- 
erated to  the  point  where  It  has  a  "heavy 
timber  orientation"  which  has  been  "built  In 
by  legislative  action  and  control,  by  execu- 
tive direction  and  by  budgetary  restriction." 

The  committee  added:  "The  pressures 
upon  the  Forest  Service  to  get  the  logs  out 
cannot  be  sxirmounted  without  the  express 
assistance  of  the  Congress." 

The  recent  depression  In  housing  was.  re- 
lated more  to  economic  conditions  such  as 
Interest  rates,  rather  than  any  timber  short- 
age, the  committee  believed.  It  found  that 
"the  national  demand  for  timber  has  abated 
considerably." 

Many  Forest  Service  employes  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present  timber  orientation  and 
"recognize  the  agency  Is  in  trouble,  but  they 
find  It  Impossible  to  change,  or,  at  least,  to 
change  fast  enough,"  the  Montana  group 
said.  "As  long  as  short-run  emphasis  on  tim- 
ber production  overrides  long-run  and  short- 
run  concern  for  related  uses  and  local  en- 
vironmental quality,  real  change  Is  Impossi- 
ble and  the  outlook  Is  for  continued  conflict 
and  discontent." 

Forest  Service  chief  Cliff  recently  acknowl- 
edged some  of  the  problems  in  a  self-search- 
ing statement  to  his  employes,  which  both 
stressed  the  belief  that  there  Lb  a  national 
need  for  more  timber  and  also  recognized 
that  "the  public  is  increasingly  unhappy 
with  us." 

Cliff  said  "the  Forest  Service  cannot  do 
the  things  that  the  President  has  directed  us 
to  do  without  more  money  and  people.  Our 
program  Is  out  of  balance  now." 

The  dilemma  that  faces  him  and  the  Forest 
Service  In  the  years  ahead — reconciling  tim- 
ber demands  with  the  need  to  also  make 
America's  forests  a  place  of  recreation,  a 
haven  for  wildlife  and  a  protector  of  the 
water  supply — is  perhaps  best  summed  up 
by  a  plaque  on  Cliff's  wall  which  bears  a 
quotation  from  G«orge  Washington: 

"Do  not  suffer  your  good  nature,  when  an 
application  Is  made,  to  say  yes  when  you 
ought  to  say  no;  remember,  that  it  Is  a 
public,  not  a  private  cause,  that  Is  to  be  In- 
jured or  benefitted  by  yoxir  choice." 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMTTTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  EIastland),  I  announce 
that  the  following  nominations  have 
been  referred  to  and  are  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Joseph  K.  Grisso  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Joseph  O.  Rogers,  Jr.,  resigning. 

Rene  Desloge  Tegtmeyer  of  Virginia, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, vice  John  Henry  Schneider. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  March  10,  1971, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


COAL  RESEARCH  THREATENED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  issued  a  directive  that  will, 
if  fully  implemented,  severely  limit  the 
extent  of  coal  research  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  very  least,  Mr.  President, 
it  could  deal  a  death  blow  to  three  coal 
research  projects  designed  to  find  solu- 
tions for  the  problem  of  pollution  and 
the  growing  fuels  shortage  in  our  coun- 
try. 

The  unsigned  directive  apparently  ap- 
plies only  to  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 
Briefly,  it  requires  that  new  coal  research 
projects,  along  with  major  modifications 
of  existing  coal  research  projects,  must 
receive  about  one-third  funding  from 
sources  other  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Everyone,  Mr.  President,  supports  the 
principle  of  contributions  to  research 
by  the  private  sector  of  our  economy. 
That  principle  is  not  being  questioned 
here.  What  is  being  questioned,  however, 
is  the  sudden  application  of  this  direc- 
tive, with  no  advance  warning,  to  proj- 
ects either  already  funded,  or  in  the  ne- 
gotiation stage. 

There  are  three  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search projects  most  endangered  by  the 
application  of  this  rather  arbitrary,  in 
my  opinion,  directive:  Project  Gasoline, 
in  Cresap,  W.  Va.;  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Research,  Inc..  gasification  project  in 
Homer  City,  Pa.;  and  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Midway  Coal  Co.'s  solvent  refined  coal 
project  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  ex- 
panded coal  research  and,  therefore,  am 
interested  in  seeing  that  all  three  of  the 
vital  projects  are  continued.  Naturally,  I 
am  most  familiar  with  the  project  at 
Cresap,  W.  Va.,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
been  successful  over  the  years  In  obtain- 
ing funds  for  continuation  of  the  im- 
portant research  work  being  conducted 
there. 

The  original  objective  of  Project 
Gasoline  was  to  develop  a  process  for 


producing  gasoline  and  other  distillate 
liquids  from  coal  at  a  price  that  would  be 
compeUtive;  and.  by  1970,  the  laboratory 
phase  of  the  project  had  been  completed 
a  pilot  plant  had  been  built  at  Cresap, 
and  that  pilot  plant  had  been  placed  in 
operation. 

A  study  completed  last  year  showed  the 
work  at  Cresap  to  be  technically  feasible, 
and  its  full  development  to  be  higUy 
desirable.  However,  in  addition  to  the 
long-range  need  for  finding  an  economic 
method  of  converting  coal  to  gasoline, 
it  was  shown  that  the  existing  plant  could 

be  used  to  fill  a  more  immediate  need 

namely,  the  production  of  low  sulfur 
boiler  fuels  for  the  Nation's  powerplants. 

At  present,  moat  of  the  coal  in  West 
Virginia,  and  throughout  the  East,  has 
a  sulfur  content  too  high  to  be  burned 
in  our  cities.  Unless  we  move  now  to  find 
an  economic  means  of  producing  low  sul- 
fur boiler  fuels,  the  need  for  these  fuels 
will  have  to  be  filled  from  foreign  sources. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  gained  from  converting 
the  present  facilities  at  Cresap  to  a  pilot 
plant  for  coal  desulf urization ;  and.  since 
$18.4  million  has  already  been  invested 
at  Cresap,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
lost  by  the  application  of  this  directive. 

Funds  have  also  been  invested  at  the 
two  other  projects — over  $3  million  in  the 
BCR  gasification  project,  and  more  than 
$2.6  million  in  the  solvent  refined  coal 
project. 

Therefore,  if  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  directive  is  imple- 
mented, research  that  has  thus  far  cost 
$24  million  might  not  proceed.  These  are 
not  projects  that  can  be  dropped  now, 
and  picked  up  at  some  future  date,  with 
no  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  They 
represent  huge  investments  that  have  not 
yet  been  given  the  opportionity  to  fully 
return  dividends;  and  they  represent 
some  of  our  Nation's  most  successful 
efforts  in  both  the  fight  against  air  pol- 
lution and  the  struggle  to  avoid  a  fuels 
shortage  of  disastrous  proportions. 

In  its  fiscal  year  1972  budget  request, 
the  Office  of  Coal  Research  has  requested 
$2  million  for  the  Cresap  project;  $2.2 
million  for  the  Homer  City  project;  and 
$2.1  million  for  the  Tacoma  project.  All 
three  of  these  requests  represent  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  that  would  actually 
be  needed;  and  none  of  these  projects 
can  proceed  unless  the  additional  non- 
Federal  funding  Is  obtained. 

Since  the  directive  was  issued  so  sud- 
denly, and  so  late  in  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess, the  Office  of  Coal  Research  has  been 
unsuccessful  thus  far  in  its  efforts  to 
obtain  the  needed  private  funding. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  although 
funds  have  been  budgeted  for  these  im- 
portant coal  research  projects,  the  funds 
cannot  be  spent — they  are  merely  win- 
dow dressing.  This  policy  appears  clearly 
not  in  the  national  interest,  especially  in 
view  of  the  current  energy  and  environ- 
mental crises  facing  our  Nation. 

Both  pollution  abatement  and  solving 
the  fuels  shortage  are  goals  to  which  the 
current  administration  Is  publicly  com- 
mitted. However,  neither  of  these  goals 
will  be  reached  by  Implementing  arbi- 
trary and  unwise  directives  that  will  shut 
down  Important  projects,  cast  aside  years 
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of  research  costing  millions  of  dollars, 
and  leave  the  American  people  with  in- 
tensified versions  of  the  problems  they 
are  now  facing. 

Mr.  President,  the  directive  which  I 
want  to  see  withdrawn — and  which 
should  be  withdrawn— was  issued  on 
January  7,  1971.  It  seems  to  have  grown 
out  of  a  more  general  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  order.  Circular  No.  A- 
100,  which  was  issued  on  December  18, 
1970.  Circular  No.  A-lOO  deals  with  "Cost 
Sharing  on  Research  Supported  by  Fed- 
eral Agencies." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Circular 
No.  A-lOO,  and  the  unsigned  directive  of 
January  7, 1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExicuTivx  OmcE  or  the 

PRXsniKNT,  Omcx  or 
Management  and  Budcet, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  18,  1970. 

CtRCVTLAR  No.   A-lOO 

To  the  Heads  of  Executive  Departments  and 

Establishments. 
Subject:  Cost  sharing  on  research  supported 

by  Federal  agencies. 

1.    PITBPOSE 


This  Circular  provides  guidelines  for  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerning  participation  by  the 
performing  organizations  In  the  cost  of  re- 
search supported  by  Federal  agencies.  This 
Circular  rescinds  and  replaces  Circular  No. 
A-74,  dated  December  13,  1965.  The  Circular 
iB  not  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  Imple- 
menting specific  statutory  requirements  for 
cost  sharing,  but  rather  to  provide  guidance 
to  all  agencies  regarding  cost  sharing,  wheth- 
er or  not  It  Is  required  by  statute.  Guidance 
Is  provided  for  determining: 

a.  The  amount  of  cost  sharing  to  be  ob- 
tained when  cost  sharing  is  required  by 
statute;  and 

b.  Whether  performing  organizations 
should  be  requested  to  participate  In  the 
cost  of  the  research  even  though  cost  shar- 
ing Is  not  required  by  statute,  and  if  so,  in 
what  amount. 

2.    SCOPE 

a.  These  guidelines  are  applicable  to  all 
Federal  agencies'  research  grants,  contracts 
or  other  research  agreements  (hereinafter 
referred  to  collectively  as  research  agree- 
ments) with  educational  Institutions,  other 
not-for-profit  or  non-profit  organizations, 
commercial  or  industrial  organizations,  or 
any  other  recipients  except  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  term  "research"  as  used  in  this 
Circular  Includes  both  basic  research  and  ap- 
plied research. 

b.  These  guidelines  need  not  be  applied  to 
development  projects,  i.e.,  projects  for  which 
the  principal  purpose  Is  the  production  of, 
or  design,  ttstlng  or  Improvement  of,  prod- 
ucts, materials,  devices,  systems  or  meth- 
ods. However,  agencies  may  apply  some  or 
all  of  these  gfuldellnes  to  development  proj- 
ects as  they  consider  appropriate. 

c.  This  Circular  Is  not  Intended  to  provide 
complete  guidance  on  the  Implementation 
of  all  statutory  requirements  for  cost  shar- 
ing which  may  be  applicable  to  particular 
agencies.  Tlie  agencies  shall  be  responsible 
for  assuring  compliance  with  such  statutory 
requirements. 

3.    EFFECnVK  DATE 

The  guidelines  set  forth  in  this  Circular 
shall  be  applied  to  all  rese«u-cti  agreements 
which  are  awarded  or  extended  with  addi- 
tional funds  after  March  31,  1971,  and  may 
be  observed  earlier. 


4.   AGENCT    PEOCEDUHES 

AU  agencies  shall  establish  adminUtratlve 
procedures  to  assure  that  responsible  agency 
personnel  give  appropriate  consideration  to 
the  need  for  or  desirability  of  cost  sharing 
and  the  amount  of  such  ooet  sharing  by  per- 
forming organizations,  In  accordance  with 
the  policies  and  principles  of  this  Circular. 
A  copy  of  such  administrative  prooeduree,  in- 
cluding any  procedures  developed  at  the  op- 
erational level  as  weU  as  tlhose  at  the  Depart- 
mental or  agency  level,  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
within  90  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Circular. 

S.    COST  PAETICIPATION  BY  PEarORJtlNO 
ORCANIZATtONB 

a.  Participation  by  performing  organiza- 
tions in  the  coat  of  conducting  reseiuxh 
projects  Is  mtended  to  serve  the  mutual  In- 
terests of  the  Federal  Govermnent  and  the 
performing  organizations  by  helping  to  as- 
sure efficient  utilization  of  the  resources 
avaUable  for  the  conduct  of  research  projects 
and  by  promoting  sound  planning  and  pru- 
dent fiscal  policies  by  the  performing  or- 
ganizations. In  Implementing  the  guidelines 
of  this  Circular,  Federal  agencies  should 
exercise  care  to  assure  that  th,3lr  procedures 
and  practices  reflect  these  mutual  Intereeta 
and  the  research  needs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

b.  Agencies  shall  require  performing  or- 
ganizations to  contribute  to  the  cost  cd  p>er- 
forming  research  imder  Federal  research 
agreements  If  the  agency  la  required  by 
statute  to  obtain  such  cost  sharing.  If  co«t 
sharing  is  not  required  by  statute,  agencies 
shaU  encourage  organizations  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  performing  research  under 
Federal  research  agreements  tinless  the 
agency  concludes  that  a  request  for  cost  shar- 
ing would  not  be  appropriate  because  of  any 
of  the  foUowlng  circumstances: 

(1)  The  particular  research  objective  or 
scope  of  effort  for  the  project  Is  specified 
by  the  Government  rather  than  jwoposed  by 
the  performing  organization;  this  would 
usually  include  any  formal  Government  re- 
quest for  proposals  for  a  specific  project. 

(2)  The  research  effort  has  only  minor  rel- 
evance to  the  non-Federal  activities  of  the 
performing  organization,  and  the  organiza- 
tion Is  proposing  to  undertake  the  research 
primarily  as  a  service  to  the  Government. 

(3)  The  organization  has  little  or  no  non- 
Federal  sources  of  funds  from  which  to  make 
a  cost  contribution.  Cost  sharing  should  gen- 
erally not  be  requested  If  cost  sharing  wouid 
mean  that  the  Government  would  have  to 
provide  funds  through  some  other  means 
(such  as  fees)  to  enable  the  organization 
to  cost  share.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
those  organizations  which  are  predominantly 
engaged  In  research  and  development  and 
have  little  or  no  production  or  other  service 
activities  may  not  be  in  a  favorable  position 
to  make  a  cost  contribution. 

c.  Except  when  cost  sharing  Is  required 
by  statute,  cost  sharing  need  not  be  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  award  of  a  research  agree- 
ment If  the  agency  concludes  that  payment 
of  the  full  cost  of  the  research  effort  is  nec- 
essary m  order  to  obtain  the  services  of  the 
particular  organization. 


which  the  agencies  may  consider  in  any  ne- 
gotiations with  performing  organizations  re- 
garding the  amount  of  cost  participation, 
include  the  foUowing: 

a.  Cost  participation  by  educational  Insti- 
tutions and  other  not-for-profit  or  non- 
[M-ofit  organizations  should  normally  be  at 
least  1  %  of  total  project  cost.  In  many  cases 
cost  sharing  of  less  than  6%  of  total  project 
cost  would  be  appropriate  in  view  of  the  or- 
ganizations' non-profit  status  and  their  nor- 
mally limited  ability  to  recover  the  cost  of 
such  participation  from  non-Federal  sources. 
However,  in  some  cases  it  may  be  appropri- 
ate for  educational  Institutions  to  provide 
a  higher  degree  of  cost  sharing,  such  as  when 
the  cost  of  the  research  consists  primarily 
of  the  academic  year  salary  of  faculty  mem- 
bers, or  when  the  equipment  acquired  by  the 
institution  for  the  project  will  be  of  algnifl- 
cant  value  to  the  institution  In  Its  educa- 
tional activities. 

b.  The  amount  of  cost  participation  by  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  organizations  should 
depw-nd  to  a  large  extent  on  whether  the 
research  effort  or  results  are  likely  to  en- 
hance the  performing  organization's  capa- 
bility, expertise  or  competitive  position,  and 
the  value  of  such  enhancement  to  the  jjer- 
formlng  organization.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  those  organizations  which  are 
predominantly  engaged  in  research  and  de- 
velopment and  have  little  or  no  production 
or  other  service  activities  may  not  be  in  a 
favorable  position  to  derive  a  monetary  ben- 
efit frtan  their  research  under  Federal  agree- 
ments. Therefore,  cost  participation  by  com- 
mercial or  mdustrtal  organizations  could 
reasonably  range  from  as  little  as  1  %  or  less 
of  the  total  project  cost,  to  more  than  50% 
of  total  project  cost. 

c.  If  the  performing  organization  will  not 
acquire  title  to  or  the  right  to  use  inven- 
tions, patents  or  technical  Information  re- 
sulting from  the  research  project  It  would 
generally  be  £^)proprlate  to  obtain  less  cost 
sharing  than  In  cases  In  which  the  performer 
acquires  such  rights. 

d.  When  cost  sharing  Is  required  by  stat- 
ute, cost  participation  of  less  than  1%  may 
be  appropriate  If  any  of  the  circumstances 
listed  under  5.b.  of  this  Circular  are  present. 

e.  A  relatively  low  degree  of  cost  sharing 
may  be  appropriate  if.  in  the  view  of  the 
Federal  agency,  an  area  of  research  requires 
special  stimulus  in  the  national  mterest. 

f.  A  fee  or  profit  will  usually  not  be  paid 
to  the  performmg  organization  if  the  orga- 
nization Is  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the 
research  effort,  but  the  amount  of  cost  shar- 
ing may  be  reduced  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  organization  is  foregoing  Its  normal  fee  or 
profit  on  the  research.  However,  if  the  re- 
search is  expected  to  be  of  only  minor  value 
to  the  performing  organization  and  If  cost 
sharing  Is  not  required  by  statute,  it  may 
be  appropriate  for  the  performer  to  make  a 
contribution  In  the  form  of  a  reduced  fee 
or  profit  rather  than  sharing  the  costs  of 
the  project. 

7.    ADMrNISTRATION 


8.    AMOTTNT    OF   COST    SHARING 

When  cost  sharing  Is  required  or  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  5.  the  amount  of  cost  participa- 
tion by  the  performing  organizations  may 
vary  In  accordance  with  a  number  of  factors 
relating  to  the  performing  organization,  and 
the  character  of  the  research  effort.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  amount  of  cost  participa- 
tion should  reflect  the  mutual  agreement  of 
the  parties,  provided  that  It  Is  consistent 
with    any    statutory   requirements.    Factors 


a.  Cost  participation  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  contribution  to  any  of  the  cost  elements 
of  research  projects  supported  by  Federal 
research  agreements,  either  direct  or  Indi- 
rect costs,  provided  that  such  costs  would 
otherwise  be  allowable  In  accordance  with 
any  cost  principles  applicable  to  the  research 
agreements,  and  that  the  costs  are  not 
charged  to  the  Federal  Government  »inder 
any  other  grant  or  contract. 

b.  The  amount  of  cost  participation  by  a 
performer  may  be  determined  for  each  in- 
dividual research  project,  or.  If  the  support- 
ing agency  desires,  for  the  aggregate  of  all 
or  some  of  the  research  projects  supported 
by  fcn  agency  at  a  given  organization.  When 
the  atxKiunt  of  cost  sharing  Is  determined  for 
individual  projects,  the  supporting  agency 
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may  consider  the  organization's  participation 
over  the  total  term  ot  the  project  so  that  a 
relatively  lilgh  contribution  in  one  year  may 
be  offset  by  a  relatively  low  contribution  In 
anorther  year.  If  the  amount  of  coet  sharing 
is  to  be  determined  for  the  aggregate  ot  all 
or  some  of  the  agency's  projects  at  an  or- 
ganization, the  Federal  agency  and  the  per- 
former may  agree  that  relatively  high  con- 
tributions on  some  projects  may  be  offset  by 
relatively  low  contributions  on  other  projects, 
c.  Federal  agencies  shall  require  recipients 
of  research  agreements  to  maintain  records 
of  all  research  project  costs  claimed  by  the 
performer  as  being  its  contribution,  as  well 
as  records  of  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Such  records  should  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Oeobcx  p.  Shctltz, 

Director. 

OEPARTMCNT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  1972  BUDGET 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BudMt 
MttiorTty 


Outlays 


21,000.000 
21.000,000 


18.800.000 
18, 800. 000 


Office  of  Coal  Research: 

From 

To '.'.'..'.[[.[ 

Explanation: 
Pittsburi  and  Midway  project 

prist  plant  will  be  added  to 

1972  progtam 

Pittsburg  and  Midway  project 

pilot  plant  and  otner  new 

or    revised    contracts   for 

pilot  plants  will  be  budg- 
eted   on    assumption    of 

about    one-third     private 

cost  share (-3,600,000)  (-2,600.000) 


(-1-3,600,000)  (-(-2.600,000) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  4713)  to 
amend  section  136  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  to  correct  an 
omission  in  existing  law  with  respect  to 
the  entitlement  of  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  use  of 
certain  currencies,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4713)  to  amend  section 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  to  correct  an  omission  in 
existing  law  with  respect  to  the  entitle- 
ment of  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  use  of  certain  cur- 
rencies, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Ctommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


Mr. 


QUORUM  CALL 
BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 


President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stivbnson)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


DR.    SPENCTER   M.   SMITH,   JR.,   THE 
QUIET  LOBBYIST 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  In  Jan- 
uary an  article  entitled  "The  Quiet  Lob- 
byist," written  by  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  Udall,  and  Jeff 
Stansbury,  was  published  in  Newsday. 

The  subject  of  the  article  is  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Citizais  Committee  on  Natu- 
ral Resources,  a  gentleman  who  Is  very 
familiar  to  most  Senators  and  other 
Federal  officials  involved  with  resource 
conservation  and  environmental  issues. 
He  is  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  and  I 
know  of  no  conservationist  who  has  a 
greater  feel  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  possible  in  the  political  arena  in 
which  our  system  operates.  He  has  been 
quietly,  but  forcefully,  dedicated  to  the 
successful  resolution  of  many  of  the  great 
environmental  problems  and  issues  which 
have  arisen  on  the  national  scene  over 
the  past  20  years.  By  his  effective  and 
realistic  approach  to  the  many  complex 
problems  In  the  field  Spence  has  earned 
the  respect  of  those  who  have  dealt  with 
him,  regardless  of  whether  they  agreed 
with  him.  I  have  always  been  happy  to 
have  him  on  my  side  in  any  controversy. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Quiet  Lobbyist 

(By  Stewart  Udall  and  Jeff  Stansbury) 

We  don't  need  archaeologists  to  tell  us 
when  the  environmental  lobby  first  laid  down 
traclcs  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  arrived  only  17 
years  ago  In  the  six-foot-plus  frame  of  Spen- 
cer M,  Smith  Jr.,  a  University  of  Maryland 
economist  who  discovered  ecology  through 
his  work  on  food  and  timber  price  controls. 
In  1954  he  became  conservation's  first  paid 
lobbyist. 

Smith  remembers  the  postwar  era  as,  en- 
vironmentally speaMng,  the  slaughter  of  the 
Innocents.  "Outside  the  states,  conservation- 
ists had  about  as  much  political  clout  as  a 
butterfly  net,"  he  says. 

"The  political,  economic  and  scientific  ex- 
pertise was  all  In  the  hands  of  the  develop- 
ers who  marshaled  impressive  testimony  on 
every  major  bill.  Conservationists  didn't 
know  what  the  engineers  were  talking  about. 
They  thought  the  sacredness  of  their  cause 
would  be  self-evident  to  any  legislator  worth 
a  damn.  And  they  got  clobbered." 

In  the  early  1950s,  however,  the  old -line 
conservation  groups  banded  together  for  the 
first  time  on  a  single  Issue  to  oppose  the  Im- 
mense power  of  Industry.  Their  target  was 
Echo  Park  Dam  which  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation proposed  to  build  inside  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  In  Colorado.  In  an  un- 
precedented campaign  of  grass-roots  agita- 
tion and  skillful  lobbying,  the  conservation- 
ists finally  beat  down  the  dam  in  1957. 

Smith's  base  of  operations,  the  Citizens 
CJommittee  on  Natural  Resources  was  staked 
out  In  the  heat  of  the  Echo  Park  fight.  It 
not  only  symbolized  the  new  alliance  of  con- 
servation groups  but  partly  made  up  for  their 
strait-Jacketing  by  a  1954  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

Legally  sound,  the  decision  forbade  tax- 
deductible  gifts  to  any  organization  that 
engaged  in  a  "substantial"  amount  of  lob- 
bying. Industry  could  go  on  pouring  millions 
of  dollars  Into  legislation,  of  course,  but  con- 
servationists were  nearly  routed  from  Capitol 


Hill.  For  the  next  few  years.  Smith  was  their 
only  full-time  man  in  Washington. 

He  carried  the  ball  gamely,  fighting  for 
new  parks  and  later  for  the  1964  WllderaeM 
Act,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  I\uid, 
highway  beautiflcatlon  and  other  blue-sky 
measures.  More  recently  he  has  lobbied  on 
behalf  of  adequate  water  treatment  funds, 
Job  Corps  conservation  camps  and  work- 
man's health  and  safety  legislation. 

This  Is  an  unusually  broad  range  for  a  con- 
servationist who  came  up  the  Capitol  steps 
nearly  two  decades  ago.  "If  we  don't  fight 
for  decent  work  and  Inner-clty  environments, 
we  might  as  well  give  up,"  Smith  says.  "The 
human  environment  Is  indivisible.  Besides, 
unions  have  backed  conservationists  on  one 
wilderness  bill  after  another.  You  can't  ask 
for  the  worker's  help  and  then  be  out  when 
he  calls." 

Despite  this  conviction.  Smith  is  consid- 
ered slightly  old-hat  by  some  of  the  new 
environmental  lobbyists.  He  cultivates  legis- 
lators with  Infinite  patience,  swapping  sto- 
ries, horse-trading  on  key  Issues,  refusing  to 
let  any  single  vote  sour  a  relationship. 

The  new  environmentalists  are  more  im- 
petuous, quicker  to  Judge,  less  willing  to  com- 
promise. One  of  their  ablest  told  us:  "Spence 
is  still  handling  resource  Issues  on  the  basis 
of  how  and  where.  That's  not  deep  enough 
any  more.  He  should  be  asking  why  and 
whether." 

But  the  old  pro  commands  their  respect. 
"We  can  count  on  Spence  to  do  a  good  quiet 
Job  on  the  bills  the  rest  of  us  seldom  get  to," 
says  Bob  Waldrop  of  the  Sierra  Club.  "He's 
an  absolutely  solid  guy  who  never  prostrates 
himself  before  the  press.  And  he's  dead 
right  when  he  criticizes  us  for  not  fighting 
hard  enough  on  funding." 

Ah  yes,  funding.  After  environmentalists 
win  their  few  glamorous  fights  In  Congress 
(most  recently  the  Clean  Air  Act) ,  what  hap- 
pens? Are  enough  funds  appropriated  to  do 
the  Job?  Does  the  White  House  choose  to 
spend  what  Is  appropriated?  The  answer  to 
both  questions  is — rarely. 

"The  public  Is  being  conned,"  says  Smith, 
whose  lonely  watchdog  vigil  over  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  never 
wins  headlines. 

"It  hears  about  all  these  new  parks,  all 
this  new  pollution  machinery,  all  these  White 
House  reorganizations,  and  It  assumes  we're 
galloping  forward  on  all  fronts.  That's  crap. 
The  programs  aren't  being  funded,  the  park- 
lands  aren't  being  bought  up  and  the  whole 
reorganization  game  Is  one  big  stall. 

"Every  time  you  ask  Bill  Ruckelhaus  (ad- 
ministrator of  the  new  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency)  why  a  ballyhooed  program 
isn't  off  the  ground,  he  says,  'What  do  you 
expect?  We  don't  even  have  all  our  people 
under  one  roof  yet!'  This  Administration  has 
caught  a  new  disease — the  Under  One  Roof 
Syndrome." 

Two  years  ago  Smith  helped  organize  an 
unusual  coalition  of  union  and  conservation 
groups  to  save  the  1966  Clean  Water  Restora- 
tion Act  from  slow  emaciation.  The  act  called 
for  a  $1  billion  outlay  In  1970-71,  but  Presi- 
dent Nixon  asked  Congress  for  only  $214 
million.  After  an  Intense  campaign,  the  coali- 
tion managed  to  squeeze  out  an  $600-mllllon 
appropriation. 

Now  Smith  finds  the  money  Isn't  being 
spent.  "I'm  convinced  the  OMB  has  given 
Ruckelshaus  a  cash-flow  limitation  of  about 
$400  million,"  he  says,  "but  nobody  is  talking 
about  it  and  the  press  is  sitting  on  its  pants. 
No  wonder  cities  like  Detroit  don't  have  the 
money  they  need  for  water  treatment." 

Similarly,  Smith  has  uncovered  a  hidden 
cash-flow  limitation  of  $106  million  (recent- 
ly raised  to  $225  million)  on  current  outlays 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund. 

"We  had  a  firm  agreement  with  the  White 
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House  that  $327.4  million  would  be  spent  to 
buy  parklands  and  recreation  areas,"  he  says. 
"They've  reneged.  It's  all  done  behind  closed 
doors.  It  can  all  be  explained  away  by  budget- 
ary geniuses,  but  the  fact  is  the  public  has 
been  cheated." 

Environmentalists  who  think  funding  is 
a  dull  subject  are  good  news  to  the  OMB, 
which  relies  on  public  ai>athy  to  conceal  its 
gutting  of  strong  environmental  measures. 

"If  we  cant  fund  our  programs,"  asks 
Spence,  "where  are  we?  In  a  state  of  self- 
deception,  that's  where.  I  think  th«  land- 
grabbers  and  polluters  are  doomed  to  ulti- 
mate collapse,  but  it  may  not  happen  soon 
enough.  Right  now  the  environmental  lobby 
has  a  vastly  Inflated  concept  of  Its  own  power 
and  success." 

Copyright  1971  by  Newsday.  Distributed  by 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 


MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL 
OF  MEDICINE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Moimt 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine  in  New  York 
City,  through  its  department  of  commu- 
nity medicine,  has  developed  a  unique 
program  to  improve  environmental 
health  and  safety  in  East  Harlem,  New 
York,  which  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

The  East  Harlem  Environmental  Ex- 
tension Service,  Inc.,  is  a  coalition  of 
neighborhood  housing  groups,  property 
owners,  tenants,  and  job  training  groups, 
who  have  joined  to  promote  both  the 
program  and  the  idea  of  urban  exten- 
sion agents  whose  work  would  be  similar 
to  that  done  by  the  Nation's  agricultural 
extension  agents,  who  have  done  such  a 
remarkably  effective  job  for  so  many 
years. 

In  order  that  Senators  will  be  able 
to  study  this  program,  in  greater  detail, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  press  release  of  Mount 
Sinai,  describing  the  program  and  the 
cooperation  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies in  its  development:  a  list  of  the 
committee  on  training  and  standards, 
which  indicates  the  remarkable  support 
this  program  has  developed;  and  letters 
from  the  Federation  of  Lower  and  Mid- 
dle Income  Property  Owners  and  from 
union  representatives  which  show  their 
support  and  indicate  the  farsighted  at- 
titude of  the  service  in  providing  career 
opportunity  and  mobility. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine 

Residents  in  East  Harlem  are  being  trained 
as  "super"  superintendents  in  a  new  com- 
munity program  designed  to  save  residential 
buildings  in  the  area  from  rapid  decay  and 
abandonment  resulting  from  jHXjr  and  de- 
teriorating tenement  maintenance.  Called 
environmental  extension  agents  (the  urban 
equivalent  of  agrtcvUtural  extension  agents), 
the  men  are  learning  skills  needed  to  reverse 
the  accelerating  decay  of  housing  in  the  area 
and,  slmultaneoiisly,  to  eliminate  environ- 
mental health  and  safety  hazards  linked  to 
thu  type  of  breakdown. 

The  Innovative  community-based  program 
Is  being  operated  by  the  East  Harlem  En- 
vironmental Extension  Service,  Inc.,  a  coali- 
tion of  neighborhood  housing  groups,  prop- 
Wty  owners,  tenants,  and  Job-training 
fjoupe,  in  cooperation  with  Mount  Sinai 
achool  of  Medicine  of  The  Olty  University 
Of  New  York.  Extension  service  headquarters 
Is  at  300  East  109th  Street. 


The  Extension  Service  Is  recruiting  and 
training  a  cadre  of  cocmnunity  residents, 
who  after  a  two-month  period  of  classroom 
work  and  on-the-job  training  in  shop  skills, 
are  ready  to  work  under  Extension  Service 
contracts  with  building  owners.  The  Exten- 
sion Service  has  already  signed  contracts 
with  several  owners  of  East  Harlem  residen- 
tial properties  to  provide  vltaally  needed  pre- 
ventive maintenance  services,  including 
minor  repairs,  and  In  addition,  rodent  and 
pest  control,  health  and  safety  education 
and  consumer  training  for  tenants. 

Funded  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  which  has  given  approxi- 
mately $200,000  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  its  operation,  the  Extension  Service  has 
also  received  matching  funds  totaling  ap- 
proximately $50,000  from  the  New  York  City 
Health  Resources  Administration  under  a 
contract  to  Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine. 
The  School  has  sub-contracted  with  the  Ex- 
tension Service. 

With  the  first  class  of  15  extension  agents 
completing  the  first  eight  weeks  of  training 
and  fifteen  more  men  having  begun  training 
Feb.  1,  the  Extension  Service  is  currently 
seeking  new  support  from  state  and  city 
health,  housing  Job-training  and  social  serv- 
ice agencies. 

Recruits  for  the  program  to  date  range  in 
age  from  19  to  40;  some  left  better-paying 
Jobs  to  Join  the  Extension  Service.  The  men 
receive  stipends  of  $100  a  week  before  taxes, 
plus  medical  coverage.  Present  plans  are  to 
continue  the  stipend  through  a  several- 
month  period  of  training.  The  stipend  will 
be  tapered  off  as  the  men's  skill  level,  pro- 
ductivity and  earning  power  increases.  Pay 
increases  would  come  from  the  program's 
Income  in  providing  services  to  building 
owners. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  boosters  of 
the  Extension  Service  is  Ray  Oallianl,  chair- 
man of  the  Federation  of  Lower  and  Middle 
Income  Property  Owners.  His  organization 
represents  owners  of  some  10,000  buildings 
in  the  city.  He  calls  the  program  "a  practi- 
cal. Intelligent,  and  realistic  approach"  to 
correcting  the  "severe"  shortage  of  personnel 
trained  in  general  preventive  maintenance, 
which  he  feels  is  "a  major  reason  for  the 
decay  of  tenement  housing  in  areas  such  as 
East  Harlem."  Mr.  Oallianl,  one  of  the  nine 
board  members  of  the  Extension  Service,  says 
that  600  members  of  his  organization  own 
residential  properties  In  East  Harlem.  He 
states  that  there  are  "at  least  200  buildings 
In  the  area  In  which  the  services  of  men 
trained  by  the  Environmental  Extension 
Service,  could  make  the  difference  between 
saving  the  buildings  and  abandoning  them." 

Several  city  agencies  are  cooperating  in 
the  training  program  including  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Department  of  Health,  the 
Department  of  Rent  and  Housing  Mainte- 
nance, and  the  Fire  Department.  The  Cor- 
nell University  Cooperative  Extension  will 
help  to  set  up  training  programs  in  consumer 
education. 

The  Workers  Defense  League,  which 
through  its  Joint  Apprenticeship  Training 
Program  Is  preparing  minority  group  work- 
ers to  meet  eligibility  requirements  for 
membership  In  building  trades  unions,  has 
assigned  one  of  its  staff,  Victor  Rivera,  to 
serve  as  Director  of  Operations  for  the  Ex- 
tension Service.  Two  unions.  Local  32B, 
Service  Employees  International  Union, 
AFL-OIO,  and  Plumbers  Union  Local  No.  2, 
United  Association  of  Joumejrmen  and  Ap- 
prentices of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Pitting 
Industry  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  KFlr-ClO, 
are  working  with  the  Extension  Service.  The 
latter  has  committed  itself  to  explore  future 
apprentioeship  tie-ins  for  the  extension 
agents. 

Formal  training  and  field  work  are  com- 
bined in  the  dally  educational  program  of 
the  environmental  extension  agents.  Four 
days  a  week  they  attend  classes  from  3:30 


to  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Manhattan  Vocational 
and  Technical  High  School  on  East  96th 
Street.  The  specially-designed  curriculum  in 
the  Evening  Trades  Division  Includes 
courses  in  carpentry,  plumbing,  electrical 
wiring,  boUer  repair,  plastering,  painting, 
and  other  general  maintenance  subjects.  The 
Board  of  Education  is  utiUzlng  Federal  edu- 
cation   funds    to   provide    this   training. 

In  addliton,  at  the  East  Harlem  District 
Health  Center,  East  116th  Street,  the  train- 
ees have  lectures  and  receive  field  assign- 
ments on  such  subjects  as  peet  and  rodent 
control,  environmental  health  and  safety, 
sanitation,  fire  prevention,  and  tenant-oiwn- 
er  relations.  Faculty  for  this  phase  of  the 
program  Includes  Dr.  AUred  Miller,  District 
Health  Officer;  Solomon  Peeples,  Director  of 
Pest  Control,  East  Harlem  Health  District; 
Lieut.  Kelton  Williams  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment's Community  Relations  Bureau;  and 
Drs.  William  McCann  and  Ellhu  Richter  of 
Mount  Sinai  School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Richter, 
as  a  Board  member  of  the  Environmental 
Extension  Service,  has  been  serving  as  liai- 
son between  it  and  the  medical  school. 

Dr.  Richter  was  the  District  Health  Offi- 
cer in  East  Harlem  before  Joining  the  Mount 
Slnal  faculty  as  an  Associate  In  the  Environ- 
mental Medicine  Division  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Community  Medicine.  During  his 
year-and-a-half  in  that  po«t,  he  became 
aware  of  the  community's  concern  with  the 
serious  public  health  implications  of  the 
breakdown  of  tenement  maintenance.  Testi- 
fying last  September  before  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  he  said  that  "the  deterioration 
of  tenement  house  maintenance  Is  periling 
the  health  and  safety  of  people  living  in  our 
Inner  cities." 

"Severe  health  and  safety  burdens  are  im- 
posed on  people  who  live  in  buildings  with 
poorly  functioning  boilers,  brc*en  plumbing 
systems,  rotting  window  frames  and  missing 
window  guards,  broken  windows,  harborages 
for  Insects  and  rodents,  stagnant  water  pools 
in  cellars  and  yards,  inadequate  waste  man- 
agement and  disposal  arrangements,  peeling 
of  leaded  paint,  unlit  and  cluttered  passage- 
ways and  garbage-filled  courtyards." 

Dr.  Richter  tcdd  the  Senate  Committee 
that  "some  130,000  people  living  In  deteriorat- 
ing tenement  buildings  in  the  slums  of 
East  Harlem  are  subject  to  lead  poisoning, 
home  accidents  and  Injuries,  winter  suffer- 
ing from  cold,  severe  bums  from  fires,  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning  from  Indoor  heaters,  rat 
and  Insect  bites  on  children  and,  'undoubt- 
edly, needless  mental  suffering.' "  He  also 
noted  that  there  Is  a  suspicion  as  yet  un- 
known that  bronchial  asthma,  one  of  th© 
frequent  problems  seen  in  admissions  to  the 
emergency  room  at  Mount  Slnal  and  other 
hospitals  in  the  city,  may  be  triggered  by 
allergic  reactions  to  rodent  dander  and  mites 
in  home  dust. 

Trainees  do  their  field  work  under  super- 
vision of  field  supervisors,  working  on  special 
projects  for  which  the  Extension  Service  has 
contracted  for  with  property  owners  and 
East  Harlem  agencies.  One  of  their  first  on- 
the-job  training  sites  was  the  Extension 
Service's  new  headquarters,  a  second-story 
loft  at  Second  Avenue  and  109th  Street.  The 
agents-ln-training  laid  new  fiooring,  plas- 
tered and  painted,  and  partitioned  the  open 
space  Into  individual  offices  and  other  work 
areas.  Before  moving  there  in  January,  it 
was  temporarily  housed  In  the  offices  of  East 
Harlem  Interfaith,  Inc. 

"You  would  not  believe  what  these  men 
have  accomplished  here  until  you  saw  this 
place  in  its  'before'  stage,"  exclaims  Mrs. 
Beulah  Palmer,  AdminlstraUve  Director  of 
the  Extension  Service.  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  is 
also  a  board  member,  formerly  was  on  staff 
of  the  East  Harlem  Triangle  Association,  and 
has  long  been  active  in  community  affairs. 

In  other  training  projects  to  date,  the  men 
have  converted  a  basement  and  storeroom  in 
a  building  at  1677  Lexington  Avenue  into 
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a  boiler  repair  abop  and  training  area,  have 
redone  the  wiring  and  plastering  of  a  chil- 
dren's recreation  center  for  the  Upper  P«rk 
Avenue  Community  Association  at  1603  Park 
Avenue,  and  have  been  fixing  apartments 
In  a  tenement  on  East  103rd  Street. 

Board  members  of  the  East  Harlem  En- 
vironmental Extension  Service  are:  Mrs. 
Ruth  Atkins,  Chairman.  East  Harlem  Health 
Council:  Mrs.  Mary  lemma.  Director,  Upper 
Park  Avenue  Conmiunlty  Association;  Mrs. 
Margaret  Jenkins,  Manager.  Non  Prc^t  Hous- 
ing. Upper  Park  Avenue  Community  Associa- 
tion; James  Soler.  Director,  Housing  Office, 
East  Harlem  Interfalth,  Inc.;  Edwin  Suarez, 
Coordln*tor,  Metro  North  Association,  Inc.; 
Mr.  Oalllanl;  Mrs.  Palmer;  Dr.  Rlchter;  and 
Mr.  Rivera. 


East  Harlkm  EmmoNMENTAL  Extension 
Sebviczs.  Inc. — Boabo  or  Dixkctobs 

Mrs.  Ruth  Atkins,  Chairman,  East  Harlem 
Health  Council. 

Ray  Oalllanl.  Federation  of  Lower  and  Mid- 
dle Income  Property  Owners. 

Mrs.  Mary  lemma.  Director.  Upper  Park 
Avenue  Community  Association. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Jenkins.  Manager.  Non- 
profit Housing.  Upper  Park  Avenue  Com- 
munity Association. 

Mrs.  Beulah  Palmer,  President-Director, 
East  Harlem  Environmental  Extension  Serv- 
ice. Inc. 

Dr.  Ellhu  Rlchter.  Department  of  Com- 
munity Medicine,  Mount  Slnal  School  of 
Medicine. 

Victor  Rivera,  Director  of  Operations,  East 
Harlem  Environmental  Extension  Service, 
Inc.;  Staff.  Joint  Apprenticeship  Training 
Program,  Workers  Defense  League. 

James  Soler,  Director,  Housing  Office.  East 
Harlem  Interfalth,  Inc. 

Edwin  Suarez,  Coordinator,  Metro  North 
Association,  Inc. 

Local  32B,  Sksvice  Emplotexs 

Internationa!.  Union, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  6, 1970. 
Dr.  Elihtj  D.  Richteb, 
Department  of  Community  Medicine, 
Mt.  Sinai  School  of  Medicine, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Dr.  RicHTia:  In  reply  to  ycur  letter, 
I  wish  to  advise  you  that  Local  32B  will  be 
happy  to  assist  In  your  program  for  tenant 
preventative  maintenance  in  the  Elast  Harlem 
residential  area.  We  have  explored  poesibll- 
itles  of  similar  programs  in  other  areas  of  the 
city,  which,  unfortunately  never  material- 
ized. As  you  know,  cheap  labor  is  not  the 
solution  to  these  problems. 

I  feel  that  If  the  proper  training  program 
is  set  up  and  the  employees  are  paid  the 
standard  union  wages  and  receive  all  the 
benefits,  such  a  program  can  be  succeesful. 

At  the  pireeent  time,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
negotiations,  but  my  Assistant,  John  Swee- 
ney, will  explore  this  matter  with  you  further 
at  your  convenience. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  Shortican, 

President. 

Pluicber  Union  Local  No.  2. 
New  York.  N.Y..  November  17,  1970. 
East  Harlkm  Enyironmxntal  Services. 

Gentlemen:  As  per  the  conversation  with 
William  Qroes  and  Ben  Pishman  representing 
Plumbers  Union  Local  No.  2.  and  Mr.  Victor 
Rivera,  pertaining  to  the  training  of  the 
East  Harlem  Environmental  Service  Oroup,  In 
the  proper  Malntain&nce  and  upkeep  of  all 
plumbing  and  heating  thereof,  this  com- 
munication will  confirm  that  Mr.  Ben  Fish- 
man  and  Mr.  William  Oross  will  serve  in  the 
Capacity  of  counselors,  at  times  and  places 
to  be  determined  at  a  later  date. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  signed  agreement.  It  Is 
the   understanding   that   any   and   all   em- 


ployees of  Bast  Harlem  Environmental  Serv- 
ices, will  be  taken  into  the  proper  division  of 
Plumbers  Local  No.  2. 

Any  further  Information  you  may  require, 
we  will  gladly  furnish  upon  request. 
Respectfully  yours, 

William  Gross. 
Secretary  Trearury. 

Federation  or  Lower  and  Middle 

Income  Propkrtt  Owners, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y..  July  24,  1970. 
Mr.  James  Soler. 
East  Harlem  Interfaith, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Soler:  On  behalf  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Lower  and  Middle  Income  Property 
Owners,  I  am  writing  to  give  the  strongest 
endorsement  to  the  project  to  train  Environ- 
mental Service  Agents  which  is  being  co- 
sponsored  by  the  East  Harlem  Environ- 
mental Extension  Service  and  the  Mount 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Health  and  other  City 
agencies. 

In  East  Harlem  and  elsewhere,  there  Is  a 
desperate  shortage  of  p>ersonnel  properly 
trained  In  general  purpo8e-typ)e  preventive 
maintenance,  notably  in  areas  such  as  sim- 
ple boiler  maintenance  and  rodent  and  pest 
control.  This  shortage  Is  the  major  reason 
for  the  decay  of  tenement  housing  in  areas 
such  as  East  Harlem. 

In  our  opinion,  the  project  to  train  en- 
vironmental service  agents  is  a  practical,  in- 
telligent and  realistic  approach  to  correcting 
this  severe  shortage.  Beyond  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  a  doubt,  trainees  coming  from 
the  Environmental  Service  Agent  Project 
will  be  in  great  demand  by  the  members  of 
the  Federation.  There  is  no  question  that 
trainees  enrolled  In  this  program  can  quick- 
ly be  placed  in  work  during  their  field  service 
training  phase.  We  are  positive  that  a  stipend 
level  in  the  range  of  $85  to  $100  per  week 
for  trainees  providing  services  to  approxi- 
mately 30  units  per  trainee  will  readily  en- 
able property  owners  to  contribute  a  pay 
supplement  such  as  to  jM'oduce  a  weekly  pay 
grade  as  high  as  $140  or  more.  (At  present, 
most  superintendents  in  East  Harlem  earn 
their  apartment  plus  a  token  wage — rough- 
ly $30-«60  per  week  at  best — and,  as  a  result, 
give  token  services.) 

Property  owners  at  present  are  unable  to 
find  trained,  motivated  and  competent  build- 
ing superintendents.  For  this  reason,  they 
have  to  rely  on  expensive  outside  contractors 
for  services  as  simple  as  changing  a  washer. 
This  drastically  worsens  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  providing  tenement  maintenance. 
The  "housing"  problem  in  places  like  East 
Harlem  is  more  one  of  providing  services  on 
an  on-going  basis  rather  than  one  of  Capital 
construction. 

Within  26  days,  we  will  have  been  in  di- 
rect touch  with  the  approximately  600  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  with  buildings  in  East 
Harlem.  We  will  Inform  them  about  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Extension  Service's  program  which 
could  be  made  available  to  their  buildings. 
We  are  positive  that  a  minimum  of  200  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  would  be  interested  in 
contracting  for  the  services  of  the  trainees  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  also  expect  strong  in- 
terest from  the  3500  Federation  members  in 
other  areas  of  the  City  in  which  we  have  affil- 
iations. These  members  represent  10,000 
buildings  which  are  rapidly  going  downhill 
to  weirds  decay  and  abandonment. 

We  note  that  trainees  doing  field  service  for 
a  period  of  IV*  to  1%  years,  after  which  the 
stipend  will  probably  be  tapered  or  termi- 
nated, will  be  in  great  demand  for  work  as 
superintendents  and  general-purpose  main- 
tenance men  in  many  parts  of  the  city  at 
pay-levels  equal  to  or  better  than  union 
rates.  The  experience,  supervision  and  train- 
ing a  man  will  gain  in  tenement  maintenance 
In  East  Harlem  would  prepare  him  well  for  an 


array  of  jobs  tied  to  union  pay  grades.  We 
note  with  approval  the  career  ladder  tle-ina 
with  union  apprenticeahips  which  the  exten- 
sion service  has  been  developing  with  Plumb- 
ers' Local  No.  2  and  other  unions  through 
the  Workers'  Defense  League.  Trainees  en- 
tering this  program  will  have  a  multitude  of 
openings  into  the  job-market. 

This  is  the  first  program  which  we  have 
seen  in  which  community  groups  and  prop, 
erty  owners  will  work  together  to  prevent 
housing  decay  and  human  suffering  in  areas 
such  as  East  Harlem.  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  fact  that  the  project  has  com- 
munity co-sponsorship  means  that  positive 
appro(u:he8  can  be  developed  for  educating 
those  tenants  whose  destructlveness  dras- 
tically drives  up  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  repairs,  erases  profits,  causes  tension  be- 
tween owners  and  residents,  and  sends  more 
buildings  into  abandonment. 

Right  now.  at  this  very  moment  In  East 
Harlem,  we  know  of  at  least  200  buildings  in 
which  trainees  from  the  East  Harlem  En- 
vironmental Extension  Service  could  make 
the  difference  between  saving  the  building 
and  abandonment.  The  cost  of  preserving 
these  buildings,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
structurally  sound,  are  trivial  as  compared 
wltli  the  costs  of  relocating  tenants  in  extrav- 
agant hotels — at  public  exp>ense.  New  York 
City  now  spends  30  million  dollars  annually 
in  tenant  relocation  related  to  building  de- 
terioration. As  an  example  of  what  goes  on. 
on  April  16.  1070.  the  Commissioner  of  Real 
Estate  requested  62  rooms  at  the  Granada 
Hotel.  268  Ashland  Place,  Brooklyn,  at  $20 
per  day  for  a  00  day  period,  resulting  in  a 
cost  of  $03,600!  (Resolution  No.  132.  R-10771, 
Calendar  of  Board  of  Estimate,  No.  15,  Thurs- 
day, April  16.  1070.)  At  these  rates,  owners 
should  be  receiving  $7,300  per  room  per  year 
from  the  City  I 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  East 
Harlem  Environmental  Extension  Service 
and  Mount  Slnal  Medical  School  on  the  proj- 
ect to  conserve  the  housing  stock  of  East 
Harlem  and  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  tenants.  We  in  the  Federation  want  to 
correct  the  terrible  and  Inhuman  living  and 
health  conditions  of  many  of  our  tenants. 
Without  this  program,  we  cannot  begin  to 
accomplish  this  objective. 
Yours  truly. 

Rat  Oalliani. 


WOOD  PRODUCTS  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
increasing  concern  in  our  Nation  over  the 
quality  of  the  environment  is  well  justi- 
fied as  we  face  the  burdens  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  an  expanding  population  and 
the  goods  and  services  demanded  by  our 
citizens.  Tied  in  with  these  concerns  is 
the  imminent  fuel  and  energy  crisis, 
which  is  being  closely  watched  through- 
out the  country,  and  I  imderstand  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  congressional  study 
this  year. 

Recently,  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  pub- 
lished in  Little  Rock,  carried  an  en- 
lightening article  on  the  role  that  wood 
products  can  play  in  alleviating  the  fuel 
and  energy  crisis,  while  creating  a  mini- 
mum Impact  on  the  envirwiment.  One 
interesting  point  in  the  article  describes 
how  trees,  which  are  our  only  renewable 
resource,  convert  oarbon  dioxide  mois- 
ture and  solar  energy  into  wood  fiber  at 
the  rate  of  4  tons  per  acre  annually. 
While  doing  this,  the  growing  trees  re- 
turn to  the  atmosphere  enough  oxygen 
per  acre  to  meet  the  re^ration  needs 
of  18  people  annually. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

RlCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Jan.  34,  1971  ] 

Woods    Mat    Hold    Pollution    Solution — 

Sound  Forest  Polict  Can  Aid  Fun.  Crisis 

Take  to  the  woods  to  solve  some  ecology 
problems,  woodsmen  say. 

They  also  say  it  doesn't  take  as  much  fuel 
and  energy  to  produce  wood  products  as  It 
does  to  convert  other  natural  resources  into 
usable  form;  that,  in  turn,  this  doesn't  do  as 
much  to  disturb  our  ecology,  and  wood — with 
proper  management — replaces  itself. 

On  all  sides  there  is  emphasis  out  of  Wash- 
ington, New  York  and  here  in  Arkansas  on 
a  national  fuel  and  energy  crisis. 

The  National  Forest  Products  Association 
Is  now  reiterating  Its  plea  for  a  national 
policy  for  sound  forest  management  which  It 
says  would  guarantee  adequate  timber 
supplies  and  would  contribute  "positive 
benefits  to  the  environment  and  conserve 
fuel  and  energy." 

Recently  this  section  contained  seven  ways 
to  reduce  fuel  consumption  in  hottsehold 
beating  through  good  household  practices  as 
released  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer.  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President  on  consumer  affairs. 
The  seven  ways  were  prejjared  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  ad  hoc  oommlttee  on  fuel  con- 
servation and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards building  research  division  in  the  Com- 
merce Department. 

National  Forest  Products  Association  has 
followed  up  national  releases  on  the  topic 
this  vreek  with  what  it  calls  "The  Eighth 
Way." 

The  association  contends  the  eighth  way  Is 
an  aggressive  program  of  grow  more  trees  and 
encourage  greater  use  of  wood  products  In 
construction. 

It  malnUlns  that  wood  is  the  "only  renew- 
able industrial  raw  materlga"  that  trees  con- 
vert carbon  dioxide,  moisture  and  solar  en- 
ergy into  wood  fiber  at  the  rate  of  four  tons 
per  acre  annually  and.  while  growing,  put 
back  Into  the  air  enough  oxygen  per  acre 
to  meet  the  respiration  needs  of  18  people. 

The  report  said: 

"It  Is  estimated  that  35.6  billion  board  feet 
of  lumber  were  produced  in  1967  at  an  esti- 
mated 0.530  kwh  (kilowatt  hour)  of  energy 
per  board  foot  or  the  equivalent  of  430  kwh 
of  energy  per  ton.  Conversion  of  one  ton  of 
aluminum  required  17.000  kwh  of  electricity 
which  may  consume  as  much  as  seven  tons 
of  ooal  to  generate.  An  additional  ton  of  coal 
would  be  used  as  anode  material  in  the 
aluminum  production  process.  Production  of 
one  ton  of  steel  uses  2,700  kwh  of  electrical 
power." 

The  report  said  that  while  some  sources 
promote  use  of  substitutes  for  wood  to  save 
forests,  aluminum — If  It  replaced  wood — 
would  take  more  than  38  times  as  much 
energy  In  manufacturing  as  production  of 
wood  takes.  The  report  contends  that  use  of 
wood  "for  all  practical  purposes"  would  "sub- 
stantially stretch  out  depletable  resources 
such  as  bauxite.  Iron  ore,  coal,  petroleum  and 
natural  gas." 

As  to  Its  use  In  construction  the  report 
•aid  studies  "have  established  that  wood 
frame  structures  require  significantly  less 
fuel  consumption  to  attain  either  heating 
or  cooling  comfort." 

The  report  cited  two  studies  at  BeltsviUe, 
Ud.,  over  two  heating  and  cooling  seasons  In 
wbich  a  wood  frame  structure  consumed  18.5 
percent  less  power  in  I960  and  17.6  per  oent 
lees  power  in  1061  than  a  masonry  structure 
under  IdenUcal  condlUons.  In  two  test  struc- 
tures in  Tempe.  Ariz. — one  of  wood  frame 
»nd  one  of  masonry  block — the  wood  frame 
•tructure  required  an  average  of  30  percent 
lees  for  cooling  and  23  percent  less  power  for 
heating  under  identical  conditions. 


The  association  recommended  public  re- 
search to  achieve  an  economical  process  for 
converting  tree  bark  into  charcoal  as  a  po- 
tential source  of  fuel  for  power  gen««tion; 
federal  decisions  requiring  use  of  wood  In  all 
federal  construction  programs  where  wood 
products  meet  engineering  and  code  require- 
ments, federal  consumer  research  programs 
and  fuel  conservation  action  to  examine  po- 
tential use  of  wood  instead  of  "modem"  ma- 
terials which  have  tended  to  replace  wood  in 
traditional  uses,  and  consumer  studies  related 
to  raw  material  consvimptlon  and  conversion 
and  their  Impact  on  energy  requirements  to 
explore  siistained  economic  contribtitlons  of 
raw  materials  to  specific  regions  ot  the 
country. 


APPELWIANCES  OF  SECRETARY  OP 
STATE  ROGERS  BEFORE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMMTITEES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  speak  to  allegations  and  im- 
plications that  have  been  made  in  the 
last  few  days,  both  witliln  this  Chamber 
and  on  a  national  television  network, 
aJsout  the  willingness  of  the  executive 
branch  to  appear  before  congressional 
committees  to  testify  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Nation's  foreign  affairs.  In  sum,  I 
find  that  the  record  does  not  sustain  ihe 
charges. 

In  1969  and  1970,  Secretary  Rogers 
met  or  exceeded  the  number  of  appear- 
ances by  his  predecessor  in  his  last  full 
year  in  oflQce.  For  the  statisticians  among 
us,  the  record  shows  14  appearances  by 
Mr.  Rusk  in  1968,  an  equal  number  by 
Secretary  Rogers  in  1969,  and  15  ap^jear- 
ances  by  the  Secretary  in  1970.  Moreover, 
when  he  testifies  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  Friday,  Mr.  Rogers 
will  have  appeared  five  times  before  con- 
gressional committees  in  slightly  more 
than  2  months  in  1971.  Meanwhile,  sub- 
ordinate officials  of  the  Department  of 
State  appeared  134  times  in  1968,  226 
times  in  1969,  and  173  times  in  1970. 

So  much  for  the  charge  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  imwilling  to  ap- 
pear and  testify. 

I  am  more  mystified  by  implications 
that  the  Secretary  has  been  less  than 
forthcoming  when  he  has  appeared 
among  us.  Surely  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate  provide  for  committees  to  pursue 
a  line  of  questioning  until  they  are  per- 
suaded that  witnesses  cannot  or  will  not 
answer  their  questions  or  until  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  purposes  of  the  hearing 
and  testimony  have  been  met. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  record  to  suggest 
that  Secretary  Rogers  has  been  evasive 
or  arrogant  in  his  testimony,  nor  has  he 
shown  undue  anxiety  to  take  leave  of  the 
good  company  of  our  committees.  In- 
deed, I  find  that  he  has  patiently  and — 
in  my  view — persuasively  presented  the 
administration's  case. 

That  brings  me  to  my  last  point — 
public  hearings  versus  executive  session. 
However  each  of  us  might  feel  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  I  think  we  can  accept 
the  fact  that  these  last  months  have 
been  marked  by  extraordinary  sensitiv- 
ity. We  may  not  all  agree  with  what  has 
been  done,  but  operations  of  great  im- 
portance have  been  undertaken  with  the 
design  and  intent  of  hastening  the  day 
when  our  own  troops  can  ««ne  home.  In 
those  circumstances,  I  find  It  not  at  all 
unexpected  that  the  Secretary  would 
choose  to  appear  in  executive  session. 


Indeed,  it  Is  inconceivable  that  he  could 
have  discussed  the  same  (troblems  in  can- 
dor and  confidence  If  that  were  not  the 
case. 

P\irthermore,  I  am  Informed  that  the 
Secretary's  report — prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — on  the  conduct  of 
the  administration's  foreign  policy  for 
the  last  2  years  will  be  presented  to  us 
in  the  course  of  the  month.  I  am  told 
that  the  Secretary  at  that  time  hopes 
and  intends  to  appear  in  public  session 
before  committees  of  Congress  to  explain 
the  administration's  policies  in  detail. 


WITHDRAWAL  OF  FBI  SPECIAL 
AGENTS  FROM  JOHN  JAY  COL- 
LEGE OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  12,  1971,  I  wrote  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  requesting  an  explanation  for 
his  action  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  FBI  agent  John  F.  Shaw  and  the  with- 
drawal of  special  agents  of  the  FBI  from 
the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Hoover  replied: 

The  special  agenu  were  withdrawn  from 
the  college  aftw  Mr.  Shaw,  who  took  a  course 
last  summer  at  the  college,  reported  that 
the  professor  would  not  give  him  ample  op- 
portunity to  reply  in  class  to  derogatory 
statements  about  the  FBI  which  this  pto- 
fessor  had  made  In  class.  I  could  only  con- 
clude that  such  an  academic  environment 
was  not  conducive  to  the  objective  pursuit  of 
law  enforcement  studies. 

Mr.  Hoover  repeated  this  same  posi- 
tion on  subsequent  occasions. 

I  have  now  received  from  the  president 
of  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General  which  presents  a  cwnplete  refu- 
tation of  Mr.  Hoover's  position.  President 
Riddle  has  requested  that  I  place  his  let- 
ter in  the  Congressional  Record.  Presi- 
dent Riddle  has  already  made  public  his 
position  in  this  case,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  it  into  the  Record.  It  imder- 
lines  the  need  for  a  general  review  of  the 
administration  of  the  FBI. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Riddle's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

John   Jat   Oollboe   of   Criminai. 
Justice, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  19, 1971. 
Hon.  John  N.  MrrcHELL. 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Attornet  General  Mitchell:  I  have 
seen  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  February  4  to 
Mr.  George  Leifer,  Chairman  of  the  Student 
Coalition  at  this  College.  I  feel  I  mtist  re- 
spond to  it  for,  unfortunately,  it  oontalns 
errors.  The  letter  states  that  I  told  Mr. 
Malone  that  Professor  Blumberg  was  at  fault 
in  not  providing  Mr.  Shaw  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reply  to  charges  made  by  the  F.B.I. 
This  Is  simply  not  true.  What  I  did  say  was 
that  if  a  professor  did  not  provide  a  student 
with  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  a  com- 
ment, this  was  not  proper  conduct  for  a 
teacher.  The  question  then  becomes  one  of 
whether  an  opportunity  wets  provided. 

Professor  Blumberg  and  Mr.  Shaw  both 
state  that  the  opportunity  was  provided  and 
that  Mr.  Shaw  did  take  advantage  of  It  and 
did  in  fact  reply  to  the  comments  made 
by  Professor  Blimiberg.  This  Is  confirmed  by 
other  students  in  the  class.  P^irthermore,  Mr. 
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Shaw  Btates  tha,t  he  so  Informed  th«  New 
Yorlc  Office  ol  the  F.B.I,  and  he  also  haa 
said  that  he  recognized  the  course  was  not 
one  dealing  with  the  P.B.I,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  preempt  an  undue  amount  of  time, 
and  that  subeequently  h«  decld«d  to  amplify 
h'ls  views  tn  the  now  fajnoua  letter.  Mr. 
Shaw  has  further  steted  that  this  version  is 
Included  In  a  sworn  document  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  by  the  P.B.I..  and  reference 
to  that  document  would  support  this  ver- 
sion. I,  myself,  am  satisfied  that  under  the 
circumstances  sufficient  opportunity  was 
provided  Mr.  Shaw  to  reply  to  any  comments 
made  by  Profeesor  Blimiberg. 

Nor  can  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hoover's  con- 
clusion that  "such  an  academic  environ- 
ment as  exemplified  In  this  instance  was  not 
conducive  to  an  objective  pursuit  of  law  en- 
forcement studies.  .  .  ."  Mr.  Hoover's  con- 
clusions are  not  supported  by  the  best  ac- 
count of  the  incident  that  I  can  obtain. 
Further,  a  careful  reading  of  Mr.  Shaw's  let- 
ter (which  has  now  been  published)  clearly 
Indicates  that  he  was  striving  for  objectivity 
In  appraising  the  Institution  by  which  he 
was  employed.  In  fact,  the  whole  affair  leaves 
one  with  the  Impression  that  It  was  Mr. 
Shaw's  objectivity  that  got  him  In  trouble. 
His  letter  Indicates  that  somewhere  he  has 
learned  that  although  a  worshipful  attitude 
may  be  an  appropriate  attitude  for  a  man  to 
take  towards  his  Ood.  it  la  not  an  appropriate 
attitude  to  take  towards  other  men  and  to- 
wards human  Institutions.  This  surely  la  a 
component  of  objectivity. 

You  also  Imply  In  your  letter  that  fifteen 
special  agents  of  the  P.B.I,  were  attending 
the  College  at  P.B.I,  expense.  The  records  of 
our  registrar's  office  Indicate  that  four  agents 
were  being  sent  by  the  P.B.I,  at  government 
expense  and  presumably  on  "company  time." 
The  others  were  attending  of  their  own  voli- 
tion and  on  their  own  time  and  at  least 
partially  at  their  own  expense.  At  any  rate 
we  were  billing  the  government  for  only  four. 

I  find  most  troublesome  the  fact  that  your 
letter  does  hot  address  IteeU  to  what  I  believe 
was  the  central  question  in  the  letter  and 
petition  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  L«lfer.  No  one 
can  quarrel  with  the  right  of  the  P.B.I.  to 
withdraw  students  being  sent  at  Its  exp>ense 
for  virtually  any  reason  (although  one  could 
quarrel  with  the  wisdom  of  doing  so).  How- 
ever, the  students  at  this  College  were  con- 
cerned about  the  right  or.  If  you  wUl,  pol- 
icy— of  ordering  students  attending  the  Col- 
lege of  their  own  volition  and  on  their  own 
time  to  withdraw.  This  appears  to  hurt  only 
the  students  and  perhaps  Indirectly  the 
P.B.I.  Do  you  concur  In  this  action? 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  ask  one  further 
question.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Hoover  stated  "Having  been  put  on  no- 
tice that  this  person  (Blumberg)  has  been 
critical  of  the  Bureau,  you  had  a  responsi- 
bility to  make  this  matter  known  to  your 
superiors  Immediately  and  you  failed  to  do 
so.  Your  derelictions  are  Inexcusable."  May 
I  ask  If  this  statement  represents  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  for  I  do 
not  see  how  that  principle  Is  compatible 
with  the  academic  freedom  which  Is  essen- 
tial for  both  student  and  teacher,  In  "an 
objective  pursuit  of  law  enforcement  studies" 
or  any  other  studies. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNAU)  H.  RmDM,  President. 


John  Jay  College  or  Criminal 
JtTsncE,  CiTT  University  op  New 
York, 

February  25, 1971. 
Hon.  Ocoroe  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate.  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkah  Senatos  McOovzrn;  B«oause  of  your 
Interest  In  the  Shaw  affair,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  Attorney 
General  Blltchell   on  Friday.  It  deals  with 


some  of  the  Issues  whlcli  were  raised  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  In  a  letter  to  one  of  our  students 
which  apparently  was  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  the  10th  of  February 
(page  2607).  It  would  certainly  be  appre- 
ciated If  my  response  could  receive  similar 
treatment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  H.  Riddle, 

President. 


RICHARD   RUSSELL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  Rich- 
ard Russell  of  Georgia  has  been  variously 
described  as  "a  giant  of  a  man"  as  "a 
Senator's  Senator"  as  "an  outstanding 
American."  I  would  like  to  add  one  more 
personal  word  to  the  many  eulogies  that 
he  so  richly  deserves — that  word  is 
"friend." 

Richard  Russell  was,  of  course,  in  the 
Senate  and  one  of  the  greats  in  this  body 
when  I  arrived  here  20  years  ago.  His 
coimsel,  his  patience,  and  his  almost  in- 
stant grasp  of  complex  problems  made 
him  "friend"  to  every  man  who  crossed 
his  path,  not  only  in  the  Senate  but 
throughout  the  country. 

I  am  sure  that  those  from  his  beloved 
Georgia  will  miss  him  greatly,  but  those 
of  us  from  outside  his  own  State  also 
share  the  sorrow  of  his  passing.  This  was 
truly  a  "giant  of  a  man"  who  came  our 
way  and  in  his  own  quiet  way  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  Senators. 

I  once  heard  his  predecessor  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  Senator  Carl 
Hayden,  describe  two  different  kinds  of 
Senators  in  this  body.  These  were  "work- 
horses" and  "showhorses."  Richard  Rus- 
sell, in  the  great  tradition  of  outstand- 
ing Americans  was  truly  one  of  the 
"workhorses"  who  believed  in  a  strong 
America,  who  believed  in  the  Senate  and 
who  believed  in  the  system.  All  of  us  will 
miss  him  greatly  and  I  am  pleased  today 
to  join  his  many  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  truly  great  Senator,  a  great 
American  and  a  "friend." 


NATIONAL  PANEL  OF  CONSULTANTS 
ON  THE  CONQUEST  OP  CANCER 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  minority  leader,  Senator  Mansfield 
and  Senator  Scott,  were  hosts  at  a 
limcheon  in  honor  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Panel  of  Consultants  on  the 
Conquest  of  Cancer.  Remarks  of  the 
members  of  the  cancer  panel  made  at 
that  limcheon  highlight  their  extensive 
and  thorough  report  presented  to  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. The  imanimous  conclusion  of  the 
report — that  the  conquest  of  cancer  Is  a 
realistic  goal  if  an  effective  national  pro- 
gram is  initiated  and  pursued — serves  as 
the  basis  of  the  bill,  S.  34.  that  I  intro- 
duced with  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  is  cosponsored 
by  more  than  40  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
the  transcript  of  the  remarks  made  at 
that  luncheon  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  hearings  on  this  bill 
that  are  scheduled  by  the  Health  Sub- 


committee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  minority  member,  on  March 
9  and  10.  In  response  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  of  an  independent 
agency,  called  for  by  the  report  and  the 
legislation,  I  should  like  to  quote  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Benno  Schmidt,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  National 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer.  He  said: 

You  win  hear  the  criticism  made  that  the 
analogy  to  the  splitting  of  the  atom  or  the 
space  program  (where  Independent  agencies 
were  given  the  Job)  is  not  valid  because  we 
do  not  have  the  basic  scientific  knowledge  in 
cancer  that  we  had  In  those  fields,  and  there- 
fore this  program  Is  not  a  program  of  en- 
gineering Implementation  of  existing  knowl- 
edge as  those  programs  were.  I  assure  you 
that  the  Panel  was  thoroughly  aware  of  this 
distinction  In  making  Its  recommendations, 
and  we  took  it  Into  full  account.  The  valid 
analogy  Is  not  the  scientific  analogy  but  the 
orgfuilzational  analogy.  The  cancer  program. 
In  order  to  succeed,  needs  the  same  inde- 
pendence in  management,  planning,  budget 
presentation,  and  the  assessment  of  progress 
that  those  programs  needed,  and  in  those  re- 
spects the  independent  authority  analogy  is 
a  veilid  one. 

I  regret  that  the  extemporaneous  re- 
marks supporting  S.  34  by  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  panel,  Mrs. 
Anna  Rosenberg  Hoffman,  Mr.  Emerson 
Foote,  and  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller,  are 
not  available. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Senator  Mansfield,  Senator 
Scott,  members  of  the  Senate,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Panel,  and  guests. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Mansfield 
and  Senator  Scott  for  their  courtesy  and 
generosity  in  inviting  the  members  of  our 
Panel  to  have  lunch  with  the  members  of  the 
Senate.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  particularly  the  members 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee  for  the  splendid 
cooperation  and  assistance  which  our  Panel 
received  during  the  weeks  and  months  of 
our  deliberations  and  work.  To  review  briefly 
the  background  of  our  Report — on  April  27, 
1970,  the  Senate  passed  Senator  Resolution 
376  authorizing  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  appoint  a  panel 
to  develop  recommendations  for  a  program 
for  making  the  conquest  of  cancer  a  national 
goal.  In  June  of  1970,  the  Senate  Joined  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  passing  Concur- 
rent Resolution  675  expressing  the  unani- 
mous sense  of  the  Congress  that  "the  con- 
quest of  cancer  should  be  made  a  national 
crusade,  and  that  the  Congress  should  ^- 
prc^rlate  the  necessary  funds  so  that  citizens 
of  this  land  and  all  other  lands  may  be 
delivered  from  the  greatest  medical  scourge 
in  history." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  our  Panel  on 
June  29,  1970,  we  were  charged  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  with  reporting  as  promptly 
as  possible  on; 

(1)  Where  we  stand  today  In  the  field  of 
cancer; 

(2)  What  are  the  areas  of  greatest  promise 
for  significant  advance;  and 

(3)  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  conquest  of  cancer  a  major  national  goal? 

I  believe  that  the  Report  which  we  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Decem- 
l)er  4,  1970,  answers  those  questions.  Part  I 
of  that  Report  sets  forth  In  twelve  brief  para- 
graphs a  summary  of  the  cancer  problem, 
the  areas  of  special  promise  which  offer  un- 
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usual  opportunities  for  intensified  effort,  and 
the  recommendations  of  our  Committee.  Part 
n  of  the  Report  sets  forth  the  scientific  and 
medical  background  in  more  detail. 

You  win  be  pleased  and  perhaps  surprised 
to  learn  that,  of  the  $250,000  appropriated  by 
the  Senate  for  our  study,  only  $75,000  was 
spent.  This  was  possible  because  of  the  gen- 
erous contribution  of  time  and  effort  by 
many  p>ersons  who  would  not  have  been 
available  at  all  on  a  reimbursement  basis, 
but  who,  because  of  their  dedication  to  the 
goals  of  our  study,  gave  most  generously  of 
tiielr  time  and  talents.  These  include  not 
only  members  of  the  Committee,  but  several 
hundred  members  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity whose  lives  are  devoted  In  a  large  meas- 
ure to  work  related  to  the  conquest  of 
cancer. 

The  largest  burden  of  the  work  of  our 
Committee  was  borne  by  the  scientific  and 
professional  members,  and  I  have  never 
known  any  group  to  work  with  gp-eater  un- 
selfishness and  dedication.  Several  members 
of  the  Committee  literally  worked  full  time 
on  this  task  over  a  period  of  five  months. 
The  lay  members  of  the  Committee  also  con- 
tributed very  substantially  to  our  effort,  and 
no  chairman  was  ever  blessed  with  a  more 
dedicated  Committee  or  with  better  coopera- 
tion than  that  which  I  received,  and  for  that 
I  am  deeply  appreciative.  In  addition  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  we  also  received 
enormous  help  from  the  entire  scientific 
community,  including  those  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  and  many  other  great  In- 
stitutions In  this  country  which  are  devoted 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  cancer  research.  The 
Committee  met  ten  full  days,  Subcommittees 
met  many  additional  days,  and  the  written 
or  verbal  testimony  of  289  witnesses  and  ad- 
visors was  considered. 

Our  deliberations  were  extensive,  wide- 
ranging,  and  I  believe  thorough,  and  at  their 
conclusion  the  Committee  was  unanimously 
of  the  view  that  the  conquest  of  cancer  Is  a 
realistic  goal  if  an  effective  national  pro- 
gram along  the  lines  recommended  In  the 
RefKjrt  is  promptly  Initiated  and  relentlessly 
pursued. 

All  of  you  have  been  provided  with  cop- 
ies of  the  Report,  so  that  we  will  not  under- 
take in  the  brief  time  that  we  have  together 
here  today  to  review  the  Report.  However, 
together  with  several  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Panel,  I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  certain 
of  our  findings  and  recommendations  which 
have  raised  questions  and  in  some  cases  have 
Invited  opi>osltlon.  Incidentally,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  say  that  none  of  the  questions 
or  points  of  opposition  which  I  have  seen  !s 
new.  These  same  questions  and  points  of 
view  were  thrashed  out  at  great  length  in  the 
Committee's  own  deliberations  before  our 
final  recommendations  were  arrived  at. 

First,  I  have  been  asked  why  the  sudden 
accelerated  interest  In  cancer  at  this  time. 
After  all  the  years  that  cancer  has  been  with 
us,  what  has  led  the  Congress  in  the  two 
Resolutions  referred  to,  and  the  President  In 
his  State  of  the  Union  address,  to  give  a  new 
and  higher  priority  to  the  cancer  program?  I 
believe  that  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
twofold.  First.  I  believe  that  the  action  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  reflects 
the  desires  of  the  American  people,  and,  sec- 
ondly. I  believe  that  the  time  is  right  for  a 
program  of  this  kind  as  It  has  never  been  In 
the  past. 

^rst.  so  far  as  the  American  people  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  question  that  cancer 
Is  the  number  one  health  concern  of  the 
American  people.  A  poll  conducted  in  1966 
showed  that  62%  of  the  public  feared  cancer 
more  than  any  other  disease.  Yet,  despite 
this  concern,  of  the  300  miUlcn  Americans 
aUve  today,  60  million  wUl  develop  cancer 
and  34  million  wUl  die  of  cancer  If  better 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment  are 
not  discovered.  About  one-half  of  these 
deaths  wUl  occur  before  the  age  of  66.  and 
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cancer  causes  more  deaths  among  children 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  than  any  other  dis- 
ease. Cancer  Is  often  an  ugly  disease,  striking 
as  harshly  at  human  dignity  as  at  human  life, 
and  more  often  than  not  it  represents  finan- 
cial catastrophe  for  the  family  In  which  It 
strikes. 

Yet,  the  amount  spent  on  cancer  research 
is  grossly  inadequate  today.  For  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  Government  spent  In  1969:  (410  on 
national  defense;  $125  on  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam; $19  on  the  space  program;  $19  on  for- 
eign aid;  and  only  $0.89  on  cancer  research. 
Cancer  deaths  last  year  were  eight  times  the 
number  of  lives  lost  In  six  years  In  Vietnam, 
five  and  one-half  times  the  number  killed  In 
automobile  accidents,  and  greater  than  the 
number  of  Americans  killed  In  battle  In  all 
four  years  of  World  War  II.  Given  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  cancer  problem  to  the  health 
and  morale  of  our  society,  this  allocation  of 
national  priorities  is  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  cost  of  cancer  in 
human  terms,  the  economic  costs  are  stagger- 
ing. Fifteen  billion  dollars  per  year  Is  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  cost  of  cancer  to 
this  nation.  It  Is  no  wonder  then  that  the 
American  people  are  behind  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  in  their  determination  to 
give  a  higher  priority  to  finding  solutions  to 
the  cancer  problem. 

Now  I  would  like  to  call  on  my  colleague 
and  Co-chairman,  Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  the  dis- 
tinguished life-long  researcher  In  cancer,  and 
Director  of  Research  at  Children's  Research 
Foundation  (Boston)  to  tell  us  briefly  why 
the  time  Is  especially  right  today  for  an  In- 
tensified and  accelerated  effort.  Dr.  Farber. 

Dr.  Farber.  Senator  Mansfield,  Senator 
Scott,  members  of  the  Senate,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

There  have  been  major  advances  In  the 
fundamental  Icnowledge  of  cancer  in  the  past 
decade,  and  tliese  advances  in  knowledge 
have  opened  up  far  more  promising  areas  for 
Intensive  investigation  than  have  ever  here- 
tofore existed.  Although  the  nature  of  cancer 
Is  not  yet  fully  known,  we  do  know  that 
human  cancers  are  caused  by  certain  chem- 
icals, by  certain  types  of  radiation  and  prob- 
ably by  viruses.  The  precise  mechanisms 
by  which  these  carcinogenic  agents  cause,  or 
Interact  to  cause  cancer  Is  not  known,  and 
very  little  Is  known  about  the  natural  de- 
fense mechanisms  that  prevent  cancer  in 
some  cases  and  not  in  others.  A  great  deal 
more  must  be  learned  about  chemical  car- 
cinogens, radiation,  and  viruses,  and  how 
they  work.  We  must  also  learn  more  about 
what  takes  place  at  the  ceUular  level  when 
cancer  occurs.  However,  we  have  strong  and 
important  leads  In  all  these  areas  that  must 
be  explored  with  vigor  and  Intensity  if  we 
are  to  exploit  the  great  opportunities  that  Ue 
before  tis. 

There  must  be  extensive  programs  in  the 
identification  and  study  of  the  chemical, 
physical  and  other  environmental  factors 
that  cause  cancer;  In  virology;  In  cell  and 
tumor  biology;  In  Immunology;  In  chemo- 
therapy; and  in  the  early  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  cancer.  We  must  also  disseminate 
8Lnd  utilize  more  effectively  the  knowledge 
that  exists. 

If  all  these  things  are  done,  we  have  an 
opportunity  that  has  never  heretofore  existed 
to  make  effective  and  substantial  inroculs  on 
the  cancer  problem. 

I  should  warn  that  cancer  Is  not  a  single 
disease  with  a  single  cause,  and  It  will  not 
be  subject  to  a  single  form  of  immunization 
or  a  single  cure,  but  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  the  past  decade  provides  a 
strong  basis  for  the  belief  that  an  accelerated 
and  Intensified  assault  on  cancer  at  this  time 
win  produce  extraordinary  rewards. 
Mr.  ScHMmr.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Farber. 
In  arriving  at  our  recommendations,  the 
Panel  concluded  that  three  things  that  do 
not  exist  today  are  necessary  If  we  are  to  have 


an  effective  national  program  to  conquer 
cancer.  First,  effective  administration  with 
clearly  defined  authority  and  responsibility. 
Second,  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive national  plan  for  a  coherent  and  sys- 
tematic attack  on  the  vastly  complex  prob- 
lems of  cancer.  Third,  the  necesscur  finan- 
cial resources. 

The  Panel  concluded  that  effective  ad- 
ministration could  best  be  attained  through 
a  National  Cancer  Authority,  and  I  would 
like  to  call  on  Dr.  Lee  Clark,  the  man  wlio 
is  responsible  for  building  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  cancer  centera,  M.  D.  Anderson  of 
Houston,  Texas,  to  elaborate  briefly  on  why 
we  recommended  an  independent  authority 
rather  than  reconunendlng  that  the  Job  be 
done  In  the  National  Cancer  Institute  as  one 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, Dr.  Clark. 

Dr.  Clark.  Senator  Mansfield,  Senator 
Scott,  members  of  the  Senate,  UMlies  and 
gentlemen. 

An  effective  major  assault  on  cancer  re- 
qxilres  an  administrative  setup  which  can 
efficiently  administer  the  coherent  program 
that  is  required  In  this  formidable  and  com- 
plex sclentlflc  field.  The  effective  implemen- 
tation of  su^  a  program  will  require  a  sim- 
plification of  organizational  arrangements 
and  a  drastic  reduction  In  the  number  of 
people  Involved  in  administrative  decisions. 
This  type  of  straight-line  organizational  ef- 
ficiency does  noft  exist  today  in  the  National 
Canoer  Institute,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  or  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Obviously,  from  many  standpoints  It  can 
be  argued  that  any  cancer  program  should 
be  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  Indeed  that  It  should  be  In 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  However, 
there  Is  real  doubt  whether  the  kind  of  or- 
ganization that  Is  required  for  this  program 
can  in  fact  be  achieved  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  or  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  whether  It  can 
be  done  there  is  also  the  question  of  whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  attempt 
to  give  cancer  the  priority  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  Congressional  mandate  in  a  depart- 
ment charged  with  the  multiple  health  and 
other  responsibilities  of  that  Depwu-tment. 

In  the  past  when  the  Federal  government 
has  desired  to  give  top  priority  to  a  major 
scientific  project  of  the  magnitude  of  that 
involved  In  the  conquest  of  cancer.  It  has 
on  occasion,  with  considerable  success,  given 
the  responsibility  for  the  project  to  an  In- 
dependent agency.  Such  an  agency  provides 
a  degree  of  Independence  In  management, 
planning,  budget  presentation,  and  assess- 
ment of  progress  which  is  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  achieve  in  a  large  government 
dep>artment.  Accordingly,  if  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  are  truly  committed  to 
making  the  conquest  of  cancer  a  "national 
crusade",  as  expressed  in  the  Concurrent 
Resolution  of  the  Congress,  It  Is  the  view 
of  the  Committee  that  a  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority should  be  established  whose  mission 
Is  defined  by  statute  to  be  the  conquest  of 
cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  All  the 
functions,  personnel,  facilities,  appropria- 
tions, programs,  and  authorities  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  should  be  transferred 
to  the  National  Cancer  Authority.  The  Au- 
thority should  be  headed  by  an  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice^ 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  he  should 
report  directly  to  the  President  and  present 
his  budgets  and  programs  to  the  Congress.  In 
considering  the  feasibility  of  an  Independent 
agency.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  major  scientific  program 
and  not  the  delivery  of  patient  care  generally 
In  cancer  cases.  The  only  patient  care  In- 
volved m  this   program  will  be  that  asso- 
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elated  with  clinical  research  and  teaching 
and  the  development  and  demonstration  of 
improved  methods  in  the  delivery  of  patient 
care  undertaken  as  a  part  of  the  compre- 
hensive program  plan. 

We  helleve  that  It  Is  important  to  get  this 
program  out  from  under  the  six  tiers  of 
bureaucracy  that  overlay  It  today,  that  we 
must  eliminate  the  delays  and  duplication  In 
decision  making,  and  have  an  Administrator 
responsible  for  cancer  who  la  not  subordinate 
to  those  responsible  for  eleven  other  health 
Institutes  and  multiple  health  programs. 
Only  m  this  way  will  cancer  be  given  the 
kind  of  emphasis  implicit  In  the  Congres- 
sional mandate.  We  believe  that  results  are 
more  important  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  than  preserving  the  appar- 
ent organizational  symmetry  which  would 
seem  to  be  preserved  by  leaving  the  cancer 
program  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
ISi.  8CH»CTDT.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Clark.  There 
Is  one  further  point  In  this  connection  that 
I  would  like  to  make.  You  will  hear  the 
criticism  made  that  the  analogy  to  the  split- 
ting of  the  atom  or  the  space  program  ( where 
Independent  agencies  were  given  the  Job)  Is 
not  valid  because  we  do  not  have  the  basic 
scientific  knowledge  in  cancer  that  we  had 
in  thoee  fields,  and  therefore  this  program  Is 
not  a  program  of  engineering  Implementa- 
tion of  existing  knowledge  as  those  programs 
were.  I  assure  you  that  the  Panel  wem 
thoroughly  aware  of  this  distinction  In  mak- 
ing Its  recommendations,  and  we  took  It  Into 
f\ill  account.  The  valid  analogy  Is  not  the  sci- 
entific analogy  but  the  organizational  anal- 
ogy. The  cancer  program.  In  order  to  succeed, 
needs  the  same  independence  In  manage- 
ment, planning,  budget  presentation,  and  the 
assessment  of  progress  that  those  programs 
needed,  and  In  those  respects  the  inde- 
pendent authMity  analogy  Is  a  valid  one. 

We  understand  the  questions  raised  by 
some  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  and  by  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  because  no  one 
likes  to  admit  that  overlapping,  delays  in 
decision-making,  duplication  and  inefficiency 
exists,  but  the  fact  Is  that  they  do  exist  and 
we  see  no  potential  for  removing  them  other 
than  through  a  new  organizational  arrange- 
ment. We  would  have  much  preferred  to  reach 
the  other  conclusion  and  to  have  recom- 
mended the  present  set-up,  but  after  much 
study  and  consideration  we  concluded  that  if 
the  Congress  were  genuinely  committed  to 
conquering  cancer,  this  could  best  be  done 
in  a  National  Cancer  Authority.  If  the  sal- 
vation of  this  nation  depended  upon  our 
success  in  dealing  with  the  cancer  problem, 
I  doubt  that  anyone  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion would  recommend  continuation  of  the 
present  organizational  arrangements.  So 
much  for  the  recommended  organization. 

Oxir  second  recommendation  Is  that  there 
be  a  comprehensive  national  plan  for  a  co- 
herent and  systematic  attack  on  cancer.  This 
recommendation  of  the  Report  has  given  rise 
m  some  quarters  to  the  fear  that  we  are  tak- 
ing an  engineering  or  systems  approach  that 
calls  for  only  mlsslon-orlented  research  and 
loses  sight  of  the  basic  scientists'  potential 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  cancer 
problem.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Henry 
Kaplan,  one  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
radiation  therapists  and  Director  of  the  Ra- 
diology Department  at  Stanford  University, 
to  comment  on  this  aspect  of  the  Report. 
Dr.  Kaplan. 

Dr.  Kaplan.  Senator  Mansfield,  Senator 
Scott,  members  of  the  Senate,  ladles  and 
gentleman. 

I  think  thoee  who  have  made  the  criticism 
of  the  report  to  which  Mr.  Schmidt  refers 
have  not  read  the  Report  as  carefully  as  they 
should. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  Ropwrt  were 
likely  to  have  the  eSect  of  reducing  the  con- 
tribution of  the  basic  scientists  in  cancer, 
this  would  be  a  grave  deficiency  Indeed.  How- 
ever, we  have  taken  pains  to  point  out  that 


the  type  plan  we  have  in  mind  would  Include 
not  only  programmatic  research  where  that 
is  appropriate,  but  also  major  segments  of 
much  more  loosely  coordinated  research 
where  plans  cannot  be  definitively  laid  out 
nor  long-range  objectives  clearly  specified. 
Our  recommendations  are  specific  that  a  na- 
tional plan  for  the  conquest  of  cancer  should 
provide  for  the  generous  use  of  grants,  as 
well  as  contracts  and  other  methods  of  fund- 
ing. We  urge  that  there  be  Increased  emphasis 
on  the  grants  mechanism  In  order  to  stimu- 
late continued  Independent  exploration,  par- 
ticularly In  thoee  areas  where  knowledge  Is 
not  sufficiently  mature  for  a  coordinated 
program  aimed  at  reaching  defined  objectives. 
We  also  8i>eclficsLlly  pointed  out  that  a 
coordinated  national  program  plan  should 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  be  gener- 
ated by  the  voluntary  productive  interaction 
and  Joint  planning  of  the  scientists  who 
will  be  respkonslble  for  doing  the  work.  The 
program  sihould  not  be  the  result,  as  it  is 
today,  of  the  happenstance  of  a  multitude 
of  random  decisions  Independently  arrived 
at,  but  should  be  an  Integrated  and  co- 
herent plan  resulting  from  the  Joint  effort 
of  representative  scientists  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  Its  execution.  This  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  hierarchical  im- 
position or  direction  of  a  research  program 
from  above.  However,  the  effective  use  of 
collective  planning  does  not  mean  that  cen- 
tralized administration  or  management  of 
resources  should  be  sacrificed. 

I  can  assure  you  that  if  there  were  any- 
thing in  the  thrust  of  our  Report  that  de- 
prived this  effort  of  the  contribution  of  the 
best  of  our  basic  scientists  in  cell  biology 
and  the  other  life  sciences  relevant  to  can- 
cer, X  would  not  have  subscribed  to  the 
Report.  However,  I  and  the  other  basic 
scientists  on  the  Committee  support  fully 
the  findings  and  recommendations  which 
have  been  made. 

Mr.  ScHMiOT.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Kaplan.  Now 
I  woxild  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Jonathan  Rhoads, 
Chief  of  Surgery  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  President  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  to  tell  us  what  appropria- 
tions will  be  required  far  the  recommended 
program.  Dr.  Rhoads. 

Dr.  Rhoads.  Senates-  Mansfield,  Senator 
Scott,  members  of  the  Senate,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

The  Committee  estimates  that  a  cocwdl- 
nated  national  program  aimed  at  conquer- 
ing cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  time  as 
envisaged  by  the  Resolution  of  the  Congress 
would  require  an  appropriation  in  fiscal 
1972  of  approximately  $400  million.  This  la 
slightly  less  than  a  doubling  of  the  fiscal 
'71  appropriation.  Thereafter,  the  cost  of 
the  program  would  Increase  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  $100  to  $150  million  per  year, 
reaching  a  level  of  $800  million  to  $1  billion 
in  1976.  We  believe  that  a  program  of  the 
type  recommended  Is  so  important  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  world  that 
the  amounts  called  for  should  be  provided 
even  if  it  necessitates  the  raising  of  addi- 
tional revenues.  However,  we  also  feel  that 
It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  the  fi- 
nancing of  this  program  not  result  in  cut- 
backs in  other  health  programs. 

Mr.  ScHMTOT.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Rhoads.  Now, 
Dr.  Holland,  If  we  do  all  these  things  can 
we  expect  to  eliminate  cancer  In  a  matter  of 
the  next  few  years?  Dr.  Holland  is  Chief  of 
Medicine  at  Roewell  Park,  another  of  our 
great  cancer  centers,  and  F>resldent  of  the 
American  Association  for  Cancer  Research. 
Dr.  Holland.  Senator  Mansfield,  Senator 
Scott,  members  of  the  Senate,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 

I  am  afraid  that  "eliminate"  in  the  con- 
cept of  total  riddance  is  too  strong  a  word. 
The  Panel  of  Consultants  has  limited  itself 
to  recommending  non-miraculous  measures 
which  we  know  can  be  backed  up  by  scien- 
tific evidence  or  which  can  be  pursued  by 
scientific  Inquiry,  but  we  need  no  miracles 


to  anticipate  progress.  Some  cancers  arc  al- 
ready being  prevented,  and  surgery,  radio- 
therapy and  chemotherapy  are  already  effec- 
tive in  curing  some  cancers.  I  ooncur  with 
Dr.  Parber  that  a  broad  wave  of  new  insights, 
new  understandings  and  new  approaches  has 
put  within  our  reach  a  much  higher  plateau 
of  achievement.  It  is  realistic  to  believe  that 
intensification  of  the  assault  on  cancer  at 
this  time  will  produce  acceleration  of  prog- 
ress which  can  be  measured  in  cancen  {»«■ 
vented,  cancers  cured  and  lives  saved.  The 
long-term  eventual  reduction  of  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  cancer  on  our  society  is 
also  a  worthy  goal. 

One  by  one  the  diseases  which  we  Identify 
ae  cancer  will  yield.  It  is  not  pie  in  the  sky 
to  point  toward  the  day  when  preventive 
measures  attain  reduction  of  cancer  attack 
rates  from  the  one  in  four  of  us,  who  with 
today's  knowledge  will  develop  cancer,  to  a 
goal  closer  to  one  in  ten.  It  is  reasonable  to 
hope  that  most  cancers  will  be  entirely  cur- 
able tislng  local,  regional,  and  systemic 
therapies.  This  reasoned  hope  implies  that 
eventually  mortality  would  drop  for  the 
oomposite  of  all  cancers  from  657c  to  about 
10%.  I  hold  the  view  that  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  conquest  of  cancer  is  tlineiy, 
now.  It  should  be  promptly  initiated,  effec- 
tively  svistained,   and    relentlessly  pxirsued. 

Mr.  ScHMn>T.  And  now  I  would  like  to  In- 
troduce the  other  members  of  the  Panel: 

Dr.  Joseph  Burchenad,  vice-president, 
Sloan  Kettering  Institute;  Dr.  Mathilde 
Krlm,  Sloan-Kettering  Institute:  Dr.  Harold 
P.  Rusch,  professor  of  cancer  research,  Mc- 
Ardle  Laboratory,  University  of  Wisconsin; 
and  Dr.  Wendell  O.  Scott,  clinical  professor 
of  radiology,  Washington  University. 

Mr.  William  McC.  Blair,  Jr.,  general  direc- 
tor the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts;  Mr.  Emerson  Poote; 
Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg  Hoffman:  Mr.  finll 
Mazey,  secretary-treasurer.  United  Automo- 
bile Workers:  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller, 
chairman.  Rockefeller  Brothers,  Inc. 

Those  not  present:  Dr.  Paul  B.  Oornely, 
president,  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion; Dr.  Solomon  Garb,  scientific  director, 
American  Medical  Center  at  Denver;  Dr. 
Joshua  Lederberg,  Nobel  prize-winning  pro- 
fessor of  genetics,  Stanford  University  School 
of  Medicine;  Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  president. 
United  Steelworkers  of  America;  Mr.  Elmer 
Bobet,  chairman  of  board,  Warner  Lambert 
Pharmaceutical  Co.;  Mr.  G.  Keith  Punston, 
chairman  of  board,  Olln  Corp.;  Dr.  William 
B.  Hutchinson,  president,  Pacific  Northwest 
R(6search  Foundation;  Mrs.  Mary  Wells  Law- 
rence, Wells,  Rich  &  Greene  AdverUslng 
Agency;  Mr.  Mike  O'Neill,  managing  editor. 
New  York  Daily  News;  Mr.  Jubal  R.  Parten, 
member  of  board.  Fund  for  the  Republic; 
and  Mr.  Lew  Wasserman,  president.  Music 
Corporation  of  America,  Inc. 
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THE  NIXON  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
London  Economist  noted  this  week,  this 
is  the  second  year  In  a  row  that  President 
Nixon  is  trying  to  get  more  money  for 
loans  to  university  students.  Yet  only 
yesterday,  according  to  this  morning's 
Washington  Post: 

House  Democrats  attacked  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's higher  education  proposaU  at 
an  opening  hearing  yesterday,  for  falling  to 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  either  middle- 
income  students  or  private  colleges. 

The  proposals  just  sent  from  the  White 
House  to  Congress  reflect  President 
Nixon's  philosophy— that  students  them- 
selves must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  part 
of  the  cost  of  their  education,  that  out- 
right grants  to  institutions,  rather  than 


to  specific  individuals,  are  not  desirable. 
and  that  the  form  of  assistance  should 
be  designed  to  favor  the  needy. 

In  the  same  Post  article  of  this  morn- 
ing, we  read  that  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson stressed  to  the  House  Education 
Subcommittee  that,  in  response  to  critics, 
the  administration  has  revised  its  1970 
proposals.  Mr.  Richardson  said  students 
from  middle-income  fsunilies  could  be 
eligible  for  Federal  grants  or  loan  sub- 
sidies if  there  were  other,  heavy  demands 
on  their  families'  incomes. 

Mr.  President,  I  frankly  find  Demo- 
cratic opposition  in  the  other  body  to 
the  President's  proposal  to  be  most 
strange,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  party 
which  has  long  held  aid  to  the  needy,  the 
poverty-stricken,  as  a  tenet  of  faith, 
an  article  of  political  philosophy  both 
true  and  desirable. 

Yet  Pre.sident  Nixon's  proposals,  which 
would  channel  student  aid  primarily  to 
those  young  men  and  women  from  low- 
income  families,  are  now  attacked  for 
failing  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  stu- 
dents whose  parents  are  more  prosperous. 

The  only  principle  at  work  here,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  would  appear  to  be  a 
principle  of  opposition,  rather  similar  to 
that  which  I  mentioned  in  my  end-of- 
the-session  report  last  December. 

I  said  then  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
failure  within  Congress  today,  a  refusal 
to  recognize  that  by  putting  aside  the 
goals  of  necessity  and  concentrating  in- 
stead on  targets  of  opportunity — by  fail- 
ing to  do  what  must  be  done — we  add  to 
the  Nation's  sense  of  confusion  and  loss 
of  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  is 
not  all  things  to  all  men.  It  cannot  be.  It 
tries  only  to  do  what  must  be  done.  It  is 
simply  a  workable  plan,  designed  to  meet 
an  agreed-upon  need,  and  taking  cogni- 
zance of  both  social  and  economic  real- 
ities. Instead  of  being  attacked,  it  should 
be  considered  in  the  light  in  which  it  was 
presented:  an  attempt  by  the  President 
to  get  more  money  for  loans  to  needy 
university  students. 


RULES  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  re- 
quires the  rules  of  each  committee  to  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year. 

In  accordance  with  this  section,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rules  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RlTLES  AND  PaoCEDURXS  OF  THE  SENATE  SELECT 
CoMMrrXEE      ON      NtJTRrnON      AND      HtTMAN 

Needs 

(Adopted  Sept.  6.  1968,  amended 
Nov.   6,    1969) 

1.  COMMrrTEE  METTINGS 

(%)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  if 
the  Chairman  Is  not  present,  a  member  des- 
ignated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 


(b)  The  regular  meeting  date  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  second  Friday  of  each 
month  at  10  a.m.  The  Committee  shall  con- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  at  such 
times  as  are  necessary  to  transact  Committee 
business. 

2.    BXBCTTTTVE    SESSIONS 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  Ex- 
ecutive session,  seven  members '  of  the  Com- 
mittee actuaUy  present  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  No  measure  or  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  Committee  unless 
a  quorum  of  the  Committee  is  actually  pres- 
ent at  the  time  such  action  is  taken. 

(b)  Proxies  will  be  permitted  in  voting 
upon  the  business  of  the  Committee  by  mem- 
bers who  are  unable  to  be  present;  these 
proxies  to  be  valid  must  be  signed  and  assign 
the  right  to  vote  to  one  of  the  members  who 
will  be  present. 

(c)  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete  record 
of  all  Committee  action.  Such  records  shall 
contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  nvember  of  the 
Committee  on  any  question  on  which  a  "yea 
and  nay"  vote  is  demanded. 

Tne  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  or  his  assist- 
ant, shall  act  as  recording  secretary  of  all 
proceedings  before  the  Committee. 

(d)  No  person  other  than  members  of  the 
Committee  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee,  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
Executive  sessions  of  the  Committee,  ex- 
cept by  special  dispensation  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  the  Chairman  thereof. 

3.     HEARINGS 

(a)  No  bearing  shall  be  Initiated  unless 
the  Committee  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee has  authorized  such  hearing. 

(b)  All  hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic unless  an  Executive  hearing  la  specifical- 
ly authorized  by  the  Committee. 

(c)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public  or 
Executive  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing  who  shall  be 
permitting  whUe  the  witness  is  testifying  to 
advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(d)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  In  an  execu- 
tive hearing  of  the  Committee  or  any  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  such  sm  executive  hear- 
ing shall  be  made  public,  either  in  whole  ch- 
m  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  author- 
ized by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee. 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  empowered  to  administer  the  oath  to  any 
witness  testifying  as  to  fact. 

(f)  The  Committee  shall  so  far  as  prtujtl- 
cable,  require  all  witnesses  heard  before  it.  to 
file  written  statements  of  their  proposed 
testimony  at  least  seventy-two  hours  before 
a  hearing  and  to  limit  their  oral  presenta- 
tion to  brief  summerles  of  their  arguments. 
The  presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  is  au- 
thorized to  limit  the  time  of  each  witness 
appearing  before  the  Committee. 

4.   SUBCOKMrrTEKB 

The  above  rules  shall  apply  to  all  duly 
constituted  Subcommittees  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURE HARDIN  BEFORE  NA- 
TIONAL RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOP- 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    CllfTord    M. 


» Amendment  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  November  6,  1969.  provided  that  seven 
members  actually  present  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  amendment  was  approved  at 
the  time  the  Committee  requested  an  In- 
crease in  its  total  membership  to  14  by  the 
addition  of  one  minority  member  selected 
from  the  Senate  at  large.  The  former  Rule 
2(a)  provided  that  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee actually  present  constitutes  a  quorum. 


Hardin  addressed  the  naticmal  conven- 
tion in  Dallas  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cocqjerative  Association. 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  program  of  that 
organization,  acknowledging  its  progress 
and  achievements.  He  commended  it  for 
its  "key  role  in  trajxsforming  rural  Amer- 
ica and  the  aspirations  and  very  lives  of 
millions  of  pec^Jle." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  discuss  "vast  new 
currents  of  change  which  are  sweeping 
through  the  life,  the  thinking  and  the 
institutions  of  America." 

He  outlined  some  of  the  broad  pro- 
posals as  contained  in  the  administra- 
tion's program.  All  of  them  have  direct 
impact  upon  the  entire  Nation. 

They  are  of  particular  Interest  to  rural 
America.  Some  of  the  subjects  were: 

Organization  of  the  National  Rural 
Utilities  Ck>operative  Finance  Conpora- 
tlon. 

Rural  development  in  its  newly  ac- 
quired interest  and  vigor.  Its  tremendous 
increase  in  funding  level — from  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969  to  $2.5  billion  in 
the  current  year,  and  an  estimated  $2.7 
bilUon  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  general  farm  situation  with  com- 
ment on  new  developments  and  also  on 
things  in  store  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  speech  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AODSBSS  BT  Sbcmttabt  ov  Acricxtltobe 
CLirroRO  M.  Haroin 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  the  Idea  of  change — and  the 
reality  of  It — must  inevitably  be  a  part  cf 
your  thinking. 

Indeed,  your  mission,  historically,  has  been 
to  bring  about  change.  You  have  illuminated 
most  of  the  homes  of  Rural  America  with 
electricity.  You  have  made  It  possible  for 
industry  to  locate  in  niral  areas.  You  are 
providing  many  niral  homes  and  businesses 
with  telephone  service. 

Without  question,  the  RKA  rural  electric 
program  and  yotir  cooperative  systems  have 
had  great  Impact  on  local  economies 
throughout  much  of  the  country.  You  have 
played  a  key  role  in  transforming  Rural 
America  and  the  aspirations  and  very  lives 
of  millions  of  people. 

Today,  vast  new  currents  of  change  are 
sweeping  through  the  life,  the  thinking,  and 
the  institutions  of  America.  The  six  great 
goals  that  the  President  has  set  forth  for 
the  Nation  are  in  themselves  bench  marks 
of  fundamental  change.  In  examining  and 
evaluating  them,  we  can  begin  to  perceive 
significant  processes  which,  in  the  President's 
words,  could  amount  to  a  new  revolution — a 
peaceful  revolution — refreshing  and  relnvlg- 
orating  the  Nation.  As  these  objectives  are  im- 
plemented, you  as  individuals  and  the  co- 
operative organizations  you  represent  are  cer- 
tain to  become  heavUy  Involved. 

The  recent  State  of  the  Union  Message  is 
familiar,  I  am  sure,  to  an  audience  such  as 
this.  One  of  the  goals — revenue  sharing — 
deals  specifically  with  strengthening  and 
renewing  State  and  local  governments.  It 
seeks  to  reverse  a  40-year  trend  during  which 
the  power  of  decision  followed  the  tax  dollar 
to  Wtishlngton.  One  of  the  efforts  will  be  to 
create  more  arenas  in  which  Important  de- 
cisions are  made.  A  more  obvious  result  will 
be  to  relieve  some  of  the  pressure  on  local  tax 
levies.  Furthermore,  it  will  permit  States  and 
local  governments  to  establish  their  own 
order  of  priorities — rather  than  being  locked 
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Into  a  Federal  system  through  the  existing 
categorical  grant  structure. 

Another  prDpK)Bal  Is  to  reorganize  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  has  long  been  needed  to  Improve  effi- 
ciencies, reduce  the  span  of  control,  and 
make  programs  more  responsive  to  real  needs. 
Certain  groups,  accustomed  to  dealing  ovei 
the  years  with  particular  individuals  In  the 
Government,  understandably  might  feel  some 
apprehension  about  the  proposed  changes. 
Let  me  urge  any  who  have  that  feeling  to 
withhold  final  Judgment  until  the  details  are 
worked  out — they  may  see  new  alignments 
and  greater  strength  result.  It  Is  Important 
to  remember  that  the  President's  proposals 
do  not  call  for  the  elimination  of  any  pro- 
gram or  the  people  who  operate  them.  They 
do  call  for  a  change  In  the  way  that  agencies 
reach  the  President  and  In  the  way  he  com- 
municates with  them.  It  Is  Intended  that 
the  programs  be  administered  more  effec- 
tively than  ever,  and  to  Improve  the  delivery 
of  Government  services  to  the  public. 

Welfare  reform  and  the  family  assistance 
nlan  can  have  special  meaning  for  agriculture 
and  Rural  America,  particularly  Insofar  a.-? 
benefits  will  be  provided  for  the  working 
poor— a  group  that  Is  numerous  ^\^^^ 
^  of  the  country  but  Is  barely  touched  by 
existing  welfare  systems.  ,„^rt*nt 

undoubtedly  you  recognized  the  important 
implications  In  the  President's  P'oP^i*!  *° 
restore  and  enhance  our  ^«?^|  *'\'^°°: 
ment  to  stress  programs  for  better  use  of 
^x^  land,  and  to  expand  the  Nation's  parks^ 
recreation  areas  and  open  spaces,  especially 
in  areas  where  people  live  „«tional 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  national 
consensus  Is  developing  for  more  work  on  Im- 
OTOVlng  the  environment.  It  Is  being  sought 
o^I  ^ale  and  In  a  diversity  of  problem  arw^B 
^^r  different  and  vastly  more  complex  than 
prevail^  when  the  soil  co^"*^^""^,?"!:!- 
ment  started,  and  when  REA  ^^d  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  commenced  their  magnlfi- 

^^An'^en'vlronmental  crisis  during  the  1930'8 
stirred  the  country.  As  dust  darkened  the 
skies  acro6s  the  Nation,  a  concerned  citizenry 
demanded  actlon-and  got  It.  In  ^h^t  h^ 
to  be  one  of  the  most  dramatic  environ- 
mental "recoveries"  yet  recorded 

Today  many  people  are  convinced  that  a 
far  wor^e  crisis  looms.  Today  It  Is  smog 
instead  of  dust  from  the  Plains  that  d'n"  "»« 
sun  and  stunts  vegetaUve  P;oY*^„»^„f  ^^^ 
and  suburbs.  Waste  disposal  faculties  are 
running  out  of  space.  High  school  youngsters 
know  what  "eutrophloatton"  means  whether 
they  live  by  Lake  Erie  or  the  Columbia 
Biver— and  they  can  recite  the  species  on  the 
critical  Hst. 

How  to  achieve  and  maintain  ecological 
balance,  and  how  to  Improve  living  quali- 
ties—these  are  real  and  serious  concerns  of 
a  generation  worried  about  the  future.  Some 
of  them  know  that  It  took  200  years  for  this 
Nation  to  reach  the  trillion-dollar  mark  In 
Gross  National  Product,  with  aU  Its  at- 
tendant waste  and  pollution— and  they  are 
told  It  will  take  only  a  decade,  to  1980.  for 
the  GNP  to  add  another  half-trillion  dol- 
lars or  more  as  technology  continues  to  de- 
velop and  population  keeps  expanding. 

This  la  some  of  the  background,  and  these 
are  the  prospects — along  with  the  environ- 
mental and  ecological  problems  they  spawn — 
that  preoccupy  many  concerned  citizens  to- 
day. There's  no  question  but  that  they  are  of 
particular  concern  to  you.  since  the  whole 
problem  of  the  environment  and  what  to  do 
about  It,  and  the  urgency  of  bringing  about 
orderly,  balanced  national  growth  tie  In 
directly  with  the   work  you  are  doing. 

The  road  ahead  wont  be  easy.  In  your 
business,  for  example,  we  can  probably  an- 
ticipate rising  pubUc  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters as  air  pollution  abatement,  greater  con- 
VkA  over  thermal  effluents,  and  demands  for 


putting  more  lines  and  equipment  under- 
ground. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  Intensified  effort 
to  redistribute  a  good  part  of  our  popula- 
tion growth  and  Increased  economic  activity 
Is  certain  to  open  up  new  opportunities  for 
rural  electric  systems.  The  Nation  Is  fortu- 
nate Indeed  that  It  has  people  like  you,  and 
organizations  such  as  yours.  In  place — and 
In  business — In  2,600  of  the  country's  3,100 
counties,  where  rural  development  Is  a  part 
of  your  "stock  in  trade"  and  has  been  for 
three  decades  or  more. 

Some  of  you  at  this  meeting  are  pioneers, 
both  In  rural  electrification  and  riiral  de- 
velopment. The  work  you  have  done  pro- 
vides a  solid   base  on  which   to  build. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  National  Rural  Utili- 
ties Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  has 
now  been  organized;  and  I  was  pleased  with 
the  news  yesterday  of  the  signing  of  the  first 
two  loans  under  the  new  plan.  The  creation 
of  the  CFC  should  prove  to  be  yet  another 
progressive  and  constructive  step. 

Hopefully,  the  rural  telephone  bank  will 
become  a  retUlty  In  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  commend  you  on  recognizing  the  need  for 
stronger  relationships  with  other  electric 
systems  and  the  progress  you  are  making 
toward  becoming  an  Integral  part  of  the 
electric  utility  business. 

I  am  also  gratified  that  you  are  adding 
a  new  dimension  by  working  closely  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  rural  hous- 
ing programs. 

This  Is  an  appropriate  time  for  me  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  for  the  dis- 
tinguished services  Dave  Hamll  Is  render- 
ing as  Administrator  of  the  Rxiral  Electri- 
fication Administration.  I  am  sure  you  will 
all  Join  me  In  recognizing  the  strong  and 
imaginative  leadership  he  Is  giving  to  the 
nrogram. 

In  facing  up  to  the  challenges  of  the 
Seventies,  many  of  you  are  likely  to  find  that 
the  process  of  rtiral  development  and  the 
process  of  urban  development  will  tend  to 
merge.  This  is  already  happening  In  a  niun- 
ber  of  localities.  The  President  months  ago 
made  the  "urbanization"  of  Rural  America  a 
part  of  his  new  policy  of  balanced  national 
growth.  And  he  has  followed  It  up  by  making 
rural  development  one  of  the  six  priority 
points  of  his  revenue  sharing  plan. 

Rural  development  Is  being  given  serious 
attention  at  the  White  House  and  Increas- 
ingly by  the  several  Federal  agencies  that 
are  In  a  position  to  contribute.  Poinding 
levels  of  principal  rural  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
example,  have  gone  up  from  $1.4  billion  In 
Fiscal  1969  to  well  above  $2.6  billion  In  the 
current  year  and  above  an  estimated  $2.7 
billion  for  Fiscal  1972. 

Before  I  close,  some  comments  on  the 
general  farm  situation  may  be  In  order  since 
most  of  you  are  Involved  In  agriculture.  We 
still  have  the  problem  of  Inadequate  returns 
for  labor  and  capital.  Although  the  gap  has 
been  closed  some  In  the  past  few  years,  they 
are  still  running  at  about  three-foiirths 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Even  though 
net  Income  per  farm  may  be  at  an  all-time 
high,  agriculture  Is  not  keeping  pace.  Times 
such  as  we  have  been  going  through  make 
it  particularly  difficult  to  do  so,  with  labor 
rates  leading  the  Inflationary  spiral,  ad- 
versely affecting  farm  costs  and  marketing 
margins. 

The  new  farm  program  can  help  some.  It 
gives  farmers  greater  flexibility  and  more 
freedom  to  make  their  own  decisions;  It  en- 
courages crop  specialization,  with  the  effi- 
ciencies that  go  with  it;  and  it  can  give  us 
greater  leverage  for  Increasing  exports — en 
area  where  I  am  devoting  a  good  deal  of 
personal  effort. 

Our  ability  to  produce  a  super-abundance 
of  top  quality  food  is  a  major  reason  why 
Americans   meet    their   food    needs   at    the 


lowest  average  expenditure  of  disposable  In- 
come— 16  Vi  per  cent — In  the  history  of  thU 
or  any  other  country. 

Farmers  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
that  fact,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  the  result  of 
their  efficiency  and  hard  work — and  part  of 
It  is. 

Yet  to  the  extent  that  It  results  partly 
from  low  returns  for  farmers,  which  Is  ob- 
viously the  case,  strenuous  efforts  must  be 
made  to  remedy  the  situation.  The  President 
Is  well  aware  of  this.  He  has  spoken  force- 
fully of  the  debt  that  the  Nation  owes  to 
agriculture  and  he  has  said,  "I  am  not 
happy  about  the  fact  that  agricultural  In- 
come has  not  been  at  the  rates  that  it  should 
have  been  over  these  past  few  years." 

The  consuming  public  needs  to  understand 
the  Importance  of  strengthening  the  agri- 
cultxiral  base  of  America — especially  as  we 
tackle  the  tasks  ahead.  If  they  understand, 
I  believe  we  will  have  their  support. 

I  should  like,  also,  to  comment  very  briefly 
on  the  programs  deslgnea  to  eliminate  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition.  In  the  past  year  the 
scope  of  the  total  program  has  been  doubled, 
the  number  of  participants  In  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  has  tripled,  and  the  bonus 
value  of  Pood  Stamps  has  Increased  five-fold. 

In  the  last  year,  the  total  of  needy  school 
chlldern  receiving  free  or  reduced-price 
meals  has  been  doubled.  We  are  making  good 
on  the  pledge  to  reach  every  needy  youngster. 
In  short.  America  has  done  more  In  the  past 
year  than  has  been  done  In  the  history  of 
mankind  to  assure  that  people  are  fed  and 
well  nourished. 

In  summary,  then,  the  decade  of  the  Sev- 
enties will  be  a  most  significant  one  for 
Rural  America.  We  will  strive  to  put  farm 
production  on  a  stronger,  more  remunera- 
tive basis — will  wipe  out  hunger — will  seek 
to  reverse  the  tide  of  migration  from  the 
countryside  to  cities — will  aim  for  a  turn- 
around of  the  total  trend  In  the  environ- 
ment— reverse  the  trend  of  growing  welfare 
rolls — and  make  government  more  efficient 
and  more  responsive  through  reorganization 
and  decentralization. 

The  decade  will  see  new.  broadened  and 
more  Imaginative  programs  for  those  truly 
Interested  In  conservation  and  rural  develop- 
ment. There  certainly  will  be  new  opportu- 
nities In  rural  electrification.  And  the  re- 
wards can  be  great.  So  let  us  resolve  to  go 
forth  from  this  convention  with  new  zeal 
and  high  confidence. 


SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING  FOR 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  his 
message  on  special  revenue  sharing  for 
crime  control  and  the  improvement  of 
our  Nation's  system  of  criminal  justice. 

This  message  has  special  significance 
because  it  is  the  first  of  six  messages  on 
the  six  broad  categories  of  special  reve- 
nue sharing  which  were  proposed  by 
President  Nixon  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

I  believe  we  can  expect  that  the  gen- 
eral parameters  of  the  President's  law 
enforcement  proposal  provide  some  in- 
dicators regarding  the  other  five  special 
revenue  sharing  programs — manpower 
training,  urban  development,  transpor- 
tation, rural  development,  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  central  thrust  of  special  revenue 
sharing  Is  to  eliminate  the  so-called 
"gold-plated  octagon"  problem. 

This  phenomenon  was  described  by 
Robert  L.  Bartley  in  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  follows: 
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If  the  federal  government  were  giving 
away  gold-plated  octagons,  and  the  cities 
had  to  pay  half  the  cost,  every  city  in  the 
nation  would  have  one. 

The  proliferation  of  the  grant-in-aid 
concept — a  specific  bill  for  every  ill — has 
resulted  in  a  confusing  jumble  of  pro- 
grams which  leaves  the  States  with  no 
opportunity  to  plan  ahead  and  with  sur- 
prisingly little  control  over  their  own 
budgets. 

Furthermore,  categorical  grants  tend 
to  reward  the  mundane.  As  the  President 
pointed  out: 

Rigidity  In  adhering  to  exact  requirements 
U  rewarded,  and  new  or  imaginative  ideas 
are  frequently  lost  because  they  fail  to  fit 
exact  bureaucratic  guidelines. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  significant  that  the 
first  special  revenue-sharing  proposal  to 
be  revealed  deals  with  law  enforcement. 

Much  progress  has  already  been  made 
In  this  area  by  a  consolidation  of  cate- 
gorical programs  into  block  grants. 

It  is  noteworthy,  therefore,  that.Tn 
the  President's  language,  "the  changes 
provided  in  the  LEAA  legislation  are 
not  extensive." 

But  let  me  mention  briefiy  what  the 
law  enforcement  assistance  revenue- 
sharing  legislation  would  do. 

The  President's  law  enforcement  rev- 
enue-sharing plan  would  provide  the 
States  with  $500  million  in  "no  strings" 
money  in  the  first  year. 

Further,  it  would  contribute  to  local 
autonomy  in  these  important  ways: 

It  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
local  matching  funds. 

It  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
prior  Federal  approval  of  programs. 

It  would  eliminate  the  requirement 
for  local  maintenance  of  effort. 

To  put  the  matter  simply,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  would  return  funds  to 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
crime  without  the  handicap  of  wrapping 
it  in  a  Federal  straitjacket. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  un- 
der the  President's  proposal,  the  States 
and  local  governments  would  be  bound 
by  two  basic  requirements. 

Federal  money  could  not  be  used  for 
any  purpose  which  contravenes  national 
civil  rights  legislation. 

Federal  money  would  have  to  be  ade- 
quately accounted  for. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  in  cosponsoring 
8.  1087,  the  Law  Enforcement  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1971.  Hopefully,  there 
will  be  prompt  committee  consideration 
and  early  action  by  the  Senate  on  this 
historic  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  an  excellent  article  by  Robert  L.  Bart- 
ley. published  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  otojectlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RKVxiruK  Sbarino:  The  Pragmatic  Cask 
(By  Robert  L.  Bartley) 

Washington. — Officials  who  evolved  the 
•dminlstratlon's  revenue-sharing  proposals 
say  they  are  trying  to  solve  "the  gold-plated 
octagon  problem."  One  explains,  "If  the  fed- 
wal  government  were  giving  away  gold- 
plated  octagons,  and  the  cities  bad  to  pay 
■J- 


half  the  cost,  every  damn  city  in  the  nation 
would  have  one." 

Powerful  Incentives  come  Into  play  every 
time  somebody  in  Washington  has  a  brain- 
storm for  a  new  federal  aid  program,  reve- 
nue-sharing backers  say,  and  often  the  result 
has  been  to  give  the  cities  and  states  some- 
thing closer  to  gold-plated  octagons  than  to 
what  they  reaUy  want  and  need.  And  some- 
how, the  budget  and  Treasury  officials  who 
make  this  case  are  far  more  persuasive  than 
the  presidential  messages  expounding  philo- 
sophically on  "power  to  the  people"  and  "the 
new  American  revolution." 

The  President  can  of  course  argue  that  de- 
cisions made  closest  to  the  people  are  the 
best  ones,  but  his  opponents  can  counter 
that  the  federal  bureaucracy  is  more  efficient 
and  less  venal  than  state  and  local  ones.  The 
ancient  debate  Is  not  only  endless  and  incon- 
clusive, but  Its  ideological  generalizations 
obscure  the  specific  problems  and  pragmatic 
responses  that  actually  did  give  birth  to  the 
administration  program. 

In  particular,  the  "special  revenue  sharing" 
proposal  Is  designed  to  redress  problems  the 
federal  government  has  thrust  on  states  and 
cities  by  Its  past  efforts  to  aid  them.  So  far 
this  $11  billion  program,  which  would  con- 
solidate into  six  broad  categories  funds  al- 
ready going  to  states  and  cities  under  exist- 
ing grants-in-aid,  has  received  less  attention 
than  the  $5  billion  in  "general  revenue  shar- 
ing," which  would  shore  up  state  and  local 
finances  with  a  direct  cut  of  the  federal  in- 
come tax.  General  revenue  sharing  was 
spelled  out  in  a  presidential  message  back  on 
Feb.  4.  This  week  special  revenue  sharing 
takes  the  spotlight;  the  first  of  six  special 
messages  was  sent  to  Congress  yesterday. 

The  six  bills  for  special  revenue  sharing 
face  Intricate  political  problems,  though  few 
if  any  of  their  opponents  argue  against  the 
principle  of  grant  consolidation.  If  the  meas- 
ures should  pass,  however,  they  would  con- 
stitute a  sweeping  reform  of  the  way  federal 
money  is  passed  to  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

To  date  the  standard  procedxire  has  been 
for  Congress  to  set  up  national  programs  to 
plant  trees,  or  educate  migrant  children,  or 
control  outdoor  advertising,  to  take  a  few  real 
examples.  A  state  or  city  wanting  federal 
funds  for  any  of  these  purposes  is  required 
to  contribute  half,  or  a  third,  or  10%  of  the 
total  cost  from  its  own  funds. 

This  procedure  made  a  good  deal  of  sense 
as  a  way  to  focus  both  federal  and  local  ef- 
forts on  a  few  high-priority  problems,  but  It 
was  forced  far  beyond  that  use  as  the  New 
FVontler  and  Great  Society  seized  on  grants- 
in-aid  as  the  available  device  for  financing 
local  social  efforts.  A  1962  study  found  $7.9 
billion  In  federal  aid  advanced  to  lower  gov- 
ernments for  160  different  purposes.  Today 
$30  billion,  or  nearly  a  flfth  of  all  state  and 
local  revenues.  Is  granted  under  1,019  dif- 
ferent categories.  In  these  terms,  the  grant- 
in-aid  procedure  makes  little  sense,  if  any 
at  all. 

As  an  example  of  one  of  the  problems  It 
creates.  George  Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  showed  up  at  a 
conference  the  other  day  with  a  2V2-foot 
stack  of  papers.  It  was,  he  said,  the  applica- 
tion for  one  urban  renewal  grant.  The  prolif- 
eration of  grant-in-aid  programs,  each  with 
its  own  regulations,  has  reached  the  point 
where  catalogs  had  to  be  published  to  guide 
state  and  local  officials  through  the  bewil- 
dering complexity.  As  one  presidential  mes- 
sage observed,  there  is  now  a  catalog  of  the 
catalogs. 

Despite  the  proliferation  of  federal  pro- 
grams, to  take  a  second  problem,  aid  money 
remains  available  for  some  purposes  but  not 
for  others.  And  while  Washington  has  not 
literally  sponsored  any  gold-plated  octagons, 
the  present  structvire  of  grants-in-aid  grew 
like  Topsy.  with  no  systematic  effort  to 
weigh  one  program  against  another.  It  is  by 


no  means  clear  that  the  resulting  structure 
of  priorities  makes  more  sense  than  what  the 
states  and  cities  would  do  if  left  to  their 
own  devices. 

The  lack  of  a  firm  overview  of  priorities  in 
federal  programs  leaves  the  best-Informed 
administration  officials  Mitlrely  Impatient 
with  the  argument  that  present  federal 
strings  are  necessary  to  insure  against  local 
stupidity.  "That's  a  cute  and  clever  point," 
one  of  them  says,  "but  ttie  questions  you 
really  get  when  you  go  to  these  towns  Is 
'We've  got  county  libraries  coming  out  our 
ears,  what  he  really  needs  is  a  new  fire 
station,  can't  you  change  that  federal  aid 
system?*  " 

A  third  problem  is  that  the  aid  system  not 
only  limits  what  localities  can  do  with  fed- 
eral funds,  its  matching  requirements  act  as 
what  Assistant  to  the  President  John  Ehrlich- 
man  calls  a  "blotter,"  with  "more  and  more 
local  financial  resources  soaked  up  In  federal 
participation."  Aides  to  Governor  William  O. 
Mllliken  of  Michigan  say  that  between  fed- 
eral matching  funds  and  other  normal  fixed 
requirements,  a  state  budget  of  $1.95  billion 
left  the  governor  vrtth  real  discretion  over 
only  $85  million. 

The  ciunulative  result  of  all  this,  plus  un- 
certtUnty  about  year-to-year  appropriation 
levels  m  various  programs.  Is  to  leave  state 
and  local  governments  unable  to  do  much 
planning.  Governor  Richard  B.  Ogilvle  of  Illi- 
nois complains,  "We  are  always  waiting  for 
someone  in  some  federal  agency  to  tell  us 
what  Is  our  most  imiportant  protolem." 

The  drawt)€w:ks  of  present  grants-m-ald  are 
for  all  serious  purposes  indisputable,  but  how 
to  cure  them  Is  a  separate  question.  Under 
special  revenue  sharing,  the  administration 
proposes  to  abolish  eotne  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams accounting  for  a  third  of  federal  aid 
spending,  or  $10  Wlllon  a  year.  Other  present 
programs  would  be  continued  and  expanded. 
While  decentralizing  many  programs  through 
the  revenue-sharing  device,  the  administra- 
tion would  further  centralize  ottoers,  notably 
the  welfare  system,  which  accounts  for  an- 
other third  of  federal  aid  expenditures. 

The  $10  WUlon  for  abolished  proerams  plus 
$1  billion  in  new  money  would  be  put  into  six 
revenue  sharing  funds:  rural  community  de- 
velopm.ent,  lU'ban  community  developiment. 
education,  manp>ower  training,  law  enforce- 
ment and  transportation.  Lower  levels  of 
government  would  receive  shares  of  each 
fund  as  determined  by  mathemaUcal  formu- 
las, and  would  have  wide  discretion  in  spend- 
ing and  no  set  requirements  for  matching 
fimds.  Present  projects  started  under  grant- 
in-aid  could  be  continued,  or  localities  could 
transfer  the  mcmey  to  anything  else  within 
the  relevant  board  category. 

2iEAL  and  logic 

The  administration's  wheelhorse  for  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  Is  Richard  P.  Nathan, 
assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management,  a  man  who  defends  the  pro- 
gram with  evangelistic  zeal  but  pragmatic 
logic.  He  sees  it  as  an  effort  not  to  get  more 
decisions  made  by  nice  little  states  rather 
than  bad  old  Washington,  but  to  sort  out 
what  types  of  decisions  are  best  made  by 
each.  The  program  is,  he  says,  "a  careful  def- 
inition of  the  federal  role,  but  a  definition 
that  moves  away  from  the  one  that  developed 
during  the  Great  Society  and  New  Frontier." 

Mr.  Nathan  believes  centralized  adminis- 
tration Is  needed  In  three  circumstances.  One 
concerns  economies  of  scale.  With  com.puter8 
and  such,  the  central  government  Is  pretty 
good  at  checking  formal  eligibility  and  dis- 
pensing checks,  as  in  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. He  tfefends  further  centralization  of  the 
welfare  system  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  federal  government  should  play  a 
heavy  role  in  programs,  like  air  and  water 
pollution,  where  there  is  a  large  spill-over 
across  state  lines.  And,  he  says,  It  should  be 
active  In  an  "innovator-disseminator  role," 
sponsoring  research  and  new  progrrms  like 
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family  planning  that  are  "Just  being  recog- 
nized M  a  government  reeponslblUty." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Nathan  continues, 
there  are  things  the  federal  government  can- 
not do.  "Service  responsibilities  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  orchestration  from  Washing- 
ton." he  says.  "You  couldn't  run  a  school  sys- 
tem like  you  run  the  Social  Security  syatem." 

The  supply  of  talent  and  time  In  Washing- 
ton is  perhaps  better  than  In  the  states,  he 
adds,  but  It  is  not  Infinite.  It's  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  any  one  group  of  people  can 
make  nation-wide  the  detailed  decisions  Im- 
plied by  Secretary  Romney's  2^ -foot  stack  of 
paperwork.  "What  should  be  the  mass  transit 
system  in  Community  X?  How  should  educa- 
tion programs  change  or  expand  In  City  T? 
These  are  decisions  for  the  local  level.  We 
can't  make  them,  we  couldn't  make  them  U 
we  wanted  to." 

Mr.  Nathan  Is  harsh  about  the  past  prolif- 
eration of  grant-in-aid  programs.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, he  says,  "you've  go^  to  have  a  pro- 
gram where  you  can  be  identified,  where  it's 
your  Idea."  So  in  a  field  like  manpower  train- 
ing there  are  a  lot  of  programs,  each  with  dif- 
ferent rvUes  about  how  to  "jimip  through  the 
hoop  to  get  the  federal  dollar,  and  then  we  sit 
back  and  say  the  state  and  local  governments 
don't  know  how  to  run  manpower."  Also,  such 
programs  tend  to  be  under-funded  because 
Congress  reacts  to  mathematical  reality: 
'Vou  can  get  more  programs  If  you  make 
them  small." 

THX    BIG   CATCH 

But  If  that's  how  the  present  system 
arose — to  get  to  the  big  catch  In  the  Presi- 
dent's program — how  do  you  persuade  Con- 
gress to  change  it?  The  political  problems 
here  go  beyond  the  President  and  his 
opponents  competing  for  credit.  Special 
revenue  sharing  is  certainly  not  the  only  way 
to  address  the  grant-in-aid  problem,  and 
valid  criticisms  may  be  directed  at  Its  details 
as  they  are  disclosed.  Conceivably  Demo- 
crats could  honor  the  principle  by  offering 
grant  consolidation  programs  of  their  own. 
But  a  narrower  sort  of  political  interest  Is  the 
big  obstacle.  Orant  consolidation  Is  like  free 
trade,  everyone's  for  It  for  everyone  but  him- 
self. 

At  the  winter  Governors'  Conference  here 
last  week.  Oov.  Wlnfield  Dunn  of  Tennessee 
was  explaining  to  the  press  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  was  not  political  but  idealis- 
tic. TTiat  this  was  strictly  a  matter  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  How.  a  mean-spirited  reporter 
asked,  did  he  he  feel  about  folding  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Oommisslon  Into  special 
revenue  sharing?  Oh  no.  that's  a  "unique 
situation,"  and  Its  separate  identity  should 
be  preserved  until  It  has  bad  a  chance  to 
prove  Itself.  Sen.  Howard  Baker  (R..  Tenn.), 
the  administration's  floor  leader  for  general 
revenue  sharing,  feels  the  same  way.  And 
Imagine  the  feelings  of  a  Democratic  Senator 
who  fought  hard  for  his  own  manpower 
program. 

One  evaluation  of  all  this,  mostly  from 
people  who  have  cried  for  presidential  leader- 
ship and  vision.  Is  to  complain  that  the 
President's  proposals  are  too  Idealistic  to 
pass.  A  more  becoming  observation  might  be 
that  If  special  revenue  sharing  Is  Indeed 
emasculated  or  defeated  In  Congress,  it  will 
mark  the  victory  of  some  fairly  narrow 
political  Interests  over  one  thoughtful 
approach  to  some  real  and  serious  problems. 


ALLEN  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  JUN- 
IOR COLLEGE.  lOLA,  KANS. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Preeident,  the 
Allen  County  Community  Junior  College, 
located  in  lola,  Kans..  was  1  of  10  Junior 
college  campuses  selected  as  outstanding 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
In  their  annual  awards  program. 

This  unique  and  attractive  campus 
was  further  selected  to  be  one  of  five 


qualifying  for  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
A. I. A.  frc«n  among  68  entries  in  this 
year's  design  competition,  for  which  col- 
leges completed  between  September  1960 
and  September  1970  were  eligible. 

The  awards  were  presented  March  2 
to  the  architects,  Shaefer,  Schinner,  and 
Elfin,  of  Wichita,  during  ceremonies  at 
the  51st  convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Jimlor  Colleges  here  in 
Washington. 

I  had  the  very  great  privilege  of  de- 
livering the  first  commencement  address 
at  the  new  campus  in  1970  and  can  give 
personal  testimony  of  its  beauty  and  Im- 
pressive qualities  as  a  place  for  learning. 
The  physical  opportunities  for  sharing 
wisdom  between  students  and  faculty, 
and  among  students  and  faculty,  are 
very  great. 

Mr.  President,  commimity  colleges  play 
an  important  part  not  only  in  educating 
our  young  men  and  women,  but  also  In 
preserving  the  precious  American  tradi- 
tion of  local  decisionmaking  in  the  field 
of  education.  The  Allen  Coimty  Commu- 
nity Junior  College  and  its  award  win- 
ning campus  offer  real  evidence  that 
standards  of  the  highest  quality  can  be 
achieved  when  a  spirit  of  local  initiative 
and  imagination  moves  Into  ojjeratlon. 

Dr.  Bill  Spencer,  president  of  the  col- 
lege, was  present  at  the  awards  ceremony 
along  with  a  delegation  including  Dean 
T.  C.  Brown  and  three  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  Charlie  Brown,  Don 
Nelson,  and  Wendell  Weatherbee.  Each  of 
these  men  deserves  a  compliment  for 
work  done  well  to  complete  the  new  cam- 
pus. On  their  behalf  as  representatives  of 
their  community  and  the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  college,  I  invite  the  atten- 
ticHi  of  the  Senate  to  this  most  useful 
award  program  undertaken  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects  and  to  the 
fine  people  honored  in  the  case  of  Allen 
County  Community  Junior  College. 


HAW  AH  HERO 


Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a 
good  deal  of  pride  that  today  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  young  man  of  Hawaii  who  has 
in  recent  days  become  a  national  hero. 
Stories  of  his  heroic  deeds  have  appeared 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  through- 
out the  world;  he  was  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive national  television  coverage;  he 
recently  was  given  an  oCBclal  welcome 
after  arriving  from  a  military  hospital  in 
Vietnam  by  the  State  of  Hawaii ;  and  he 
is  now  beginning  a  few  days  of  rest  and 
recuperation  at  liis  home  in  a  tiny  com- 
munity on  the  beautiful  Island  of  Kauai. 

This  young  man's  name  is  Dennis  M. 
Pujil,  an  Army  specialist  fifth  class, 
whose  deeds  have  rightly  earned  him 
hero  status.  Indeed,  there  Is  no  other 
word  to  describe  Sgt.  Pujli's  actions 
while  under  siege  near  the  Laotian 
border. 

However,  while  Dennis  Pujii  is  beiag 
praised  for  his  gallantry,  I  would  like 
also  to  take  this  opportimity  to  say  a 
word  about  all  of  the  brave  young  Amer- 
icans serving  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
china. 

For  the  most  part,  they  are  imsung 
heroes  sharing  the  same  stage  as  Pujll. 
At  this  time,  I  hope  my  colleagues  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  Join  me  in  commending 


Sgt.  PuJli  of  Hanapepe,  Kauai,  but  also 
will  recognize  those  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  others  who  have  served  or 
who  are  serving  in  Indochina  with  such 
gallantry  and  determination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fairly 
brief  but  comprehensive  story  of  Sgt. 
Pujil's  actions,  published  in  the  Honolulu 
Sunday  Star-Bulletin  k  Advertiser,  of 
February  28,  1971,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hanapkpx'8  Wab  Hxbo  Now  Known  All  Ona 

Ten  days  ago  Dennis  M.  PuJll  was  a  typical 
American  soldier  serving  in  Vietnam.  He 
used  to  talk  about  going  home  to  HMrall  to 
surf  and  pick  pineapples,  so  his  buddies 
called  him  "Pineapple." 

In  Hanapepe,  a  village  of  1,400  on  the  soutti 
coast  of  Kauai,  the  lanky  6-foot-a  youth  was 
remembered  as  a  football  and  baskett>all 
player  for  Walmea  High  School.  But  else- 
where he  was  unknown. 

Now  his  name  Is  a  household  word 
throughout  the  Islands,  and  people  all  over 
the  United  States  have  heard  of  him.  As  one 
of  Hawaii's  biggest  heroes  in  the  Vietnam 
War,  he  has  been  decorated  by  a  two-star 
general  and  honored  by  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  and  will  be  welcomed  home 
by  Oov.  John  A.  Bums. 

On  Thursday,  Feb.  18,  the  31-year-old 
soldier  fierw  Into  Laoe  as  the  crew  chief  of 
an  unarmed  U.S.  Army  medical  evacuation 
helicopter.  The  mission:  to  rescue  wounded 
members  of  the  39th  South  Vietnamese 
Ranger  Battalion  from  Landing  Zone  Rang- 
er, an  Allied  artillery  base  on  a  hilltop  8 
miles  Inside  the  Laotian  border. 

The  South  Vietnamese  had  gone  in  to  try 
to  cut  off  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  Since 
President  Nixon  had  forbidden  the  use  of 
American  ground  troops  In  Laos,  even  the 
U.S.  advisers  to  the  South  Vietnamese  had 
stayed  behind.  On  the  hilltop,  several  hun- 
dred Rangers  were  absorbing  heavy  fire  from 
Communist  forces. 

After  landing  at  the  base,  Fujli's  helicopter 
was  destroyed  by  mortar  fire.  PuJli  and  the 
four  other  crevranen  scrambled  to  nearby 
bunkers,  but  three  were  wounded. 

Later  that  day  the  four  other  crewmen 
were  rescued  by  helicopter,  but  Fujll  gave  up 
his  seat  to  make  room  for  South  Vietnamese 
wounded.  Then,  because  he  was  the  only 
man  at  the  base  who  spoke  English  and  could 
direct  American  air  and  artillery  strikes  by 
radio,  he  insisted  on  staying. 

"These  people  are  depending  on  me."  he 
radioed  to  one  U.S.  'copter  pilot.  Heavy  mor- 
tar fire  dropped  on  the  Rangers'  position. 
Fujll  received  shrapnel  wounds  in  the  right 
shoulder  and  back,  but  he  kept  directing  the 
air  strikes. 

Three  times  during  the  next  three  days  the 
North  Vietnamese  tried  to  overrun  Landing 
Zone  Ranger.  They  were  repelled  by  U.S. 
helicopter  gunshlpe  and  tactical  bombers 
guided  by  Fujll.  "If  they  get  out  of  there," 
reported  one  American  pilot,  "they'll  have  to 
thank  that  crew  chief." 

Pujll  said  later  that  the  situation  often 
seemed  hopeless. 

"Things  were  really  bad,"  he  recalled. 
"There  were  a  lot  of  times  when  I  Just  gave 
up  h<^}e  completely." 

Once,  two  Communist  soldiers  got  within 
two  feet  of  his  bunker.  He  killed  one  and  a 
Vietnamese  Ranger  killed  the  other. 

"I  wasn't  worried  all  the  time,"  said  Fujll. 
"The  Rangers  were  pretty  well  trained  and 
did  an  outstanding  Job.  But  there  were  sev- 
eral tlmee  I  felt  I  wasn't  going  to  make  it  out 
alive. 

"But  a  Vietnamese  Ranger  calmed  me 
down.  I  felt  as  safe  with  them  as  with  an 
American  unit." 

On  Saturday  PuJU  got  aboard  a  helicopter 
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^unship  and  headed  for  safety  in  South 
Vietnam.  But  soon  after  takeoff  the  aircraft 
was  hit  by  anemy  fire,  began  to  bum  and 
Umped  into  another  South  Vietnamese  arUl- 
Kry  base  about  a  mile  from  Landing  Zone 
fUnger.  There,  too.  Fujll  radioed  directions 
for  American  air  and  artillery  strikes. 

Several  hoiirs  later.  Landing  Zone  Ranger 
vtj  ovemin  by  the  North  Vietnamese.  The 
toll  was  100  dead.  146  wounded  and  78  miss- 
ing. 

After  two  more  days  and  nights  at  the  sec- 
ond artiUery  base,  FuJU  was  fiown  to  a  hospi- 
tal at  Phu  Bal,  South  Vietnam.  There  he 
received  the  Sliver  Star  and  Purple  Heart 
decorations.  His  shrapnel  wounds  were  not 
serious. 

This  Is  FuJll's  second  tour  In  the  war  zone. 
He  enlisted  In  the  Army  In  1988  and  com- 
pleted the  requirements  for  his  high  school 
diploma  while  In  the  service. 

After  paratrooper  training,  he  went  to  Viet- 
nam as  an  Infantryman.  He  volunteered  for 
another  tour  In  order  to  get  out  of  the  Army 
six  months  early — In  September.  The  same 
day  he  was  stranded  at  Landing  Zone  Ranger, 
he  was  promoted  from  Spec.  4  to  Spec.  5. 


WHO  NEEDS  WOMEN'S  LIB? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, February  21,  1971,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Empire  supplement  of  the 
Denver  Post  entitled.  "Who  Needs  Wom- 
en's Lib?"  This  article,  written  by  Thyra 
Thomson.  Wyoming's  secretary  of  state, 
Is  a  very  thoughtful  and  objective  ap- 
praisal of  the  current  status  of  the  wom- 
en's rights  movement  in  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Thomson  and  I  were  both  elected 
to  public  office  in  Wyoming  in  1962. 
When  I  was  Governor,  we  worked  closely 
together  because  Mrs.  Thomson's  duties 
include  serving  as  acting  Governor  of 
Wyoming  when  the  Governor  is  absent 
from  the  State.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
have  had  the  opportimity  to  know  her  be- 
cause her  husband,  Keith  Thomson, 
served  6  years  in  the  Congress. 

All  Members  of  Congress  can  gain  a 
better  imderstanding  of  the  status  of 
women's  rights  in  this  Nation  by  reading 
the  analysis  prepared  by  Thyra  Thomson. 
She  points  out  many  of  the  reasons  why 
women  find  themselves  in  lower  paying 
Jobs  and  emphasizes,  as  she  has  for  years, 
the  need  for  women  to  get  as  much  edu- 
cation as  possible  before  marriage  and 
to  update  their  skills  whenever  possible. 
In  addition,  Thyra  Thomson  does  not 
overlook  the  very  real  need  for  women 
to  be  different  from  men.  As  she  says: 

I  wish  we  could  see  equality  as  something 
we  share  with  men  instead  of  trying  to  be 
the  same  as  men. 

Wyoming  is  known  as  the  Equality 
State.  Wyoming  was  the  first  territory 
and  the  first  State  to  grant  women  equal 
rights,  including  the  right  to  vote.  Wyo- 
ming elected  the  first  woman  Governor 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  all  very 
proud  of  the  outstanding  manner  in 
which  Thyra  Thomson  carries  on  the 
long  tradition  of  active  participation  by 
women  in  the  government  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  biography  of  Thyra 
Thomson  and  the  article  entitled  "Who 
Needs  Women's  Lib?"  both  of  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Empire  magazine,  be 
printed  In  the  Rccord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy and  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Who  Nxkos  Wokkn's  Lib? 
(By  Thyra  Thomson) 
(NoTX. — Thyra  Thomson  of  Wyoming.  Is 
one  of  eight  women  secretaries  of  state  In 
the  nation.  But  ISn.  Thomson  ranks  highest 
because  she's  the  only  elected  secretary  oT 
state  who  also  serves  as  lieutenant  governor. 
She  was  elected  Wyoming's  first  woman  sec- 
retary of  state  In  1062.  and  reelected  In  1966 
and  1970.  She's  a  native  of  Florence.  Oolo., 
and  an  honors  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming.  Her  late  husband.  Keith  Thom- 
son, was  a  three-term  Repoibllcan  congress- 
man who  was  Wyoming's  senator -elect  when 
he  died  In  1960.  Mrs.  Thomson  has  three 
sons:   BlU.  27;  Bruce.  34.  and  Casey.  18.) 

Every  time  I  read  about  Women's  Lib 
demonstrators  burning  their  bras  or  crashing 
for-men-only  saloons,  I  wonder  when  the 
voice  of  sweet  reason  will  penetrate  the  cur- 
rent crusade  for  women's  rights. 

I  think  It's  time  women  admitted  we've 
had  equal  rights  a  long  time.  We  simply 
haven't  done  much  with  them. 

My  own  state  of  Wyoming  has  a  very  proud 
record  In  women's  rights.  The  Wyoming  ter- 
ritorial legislature  gave  women  equal  rights 
more  than  100  years  ago;  It  was  the  first 
government  anywhere  to  allow  women  the 
right  to  vote,  the  right  to  hold  public  office, 
the  right  to  serve  on  Juries.  Wyoming  can 
also  boast  the  first  woman  judicial  officer, 
the  first  woman  state  official  and  the  first 
woman  governor. 

Yet  In  80  years  of  statehood,  only  21  women 
have  served  In  the  Wyoming  legislature. 
While  male  political  leaders  don't  exactly 
encourage  many  female  candidates.  It's  ob- 
vious that  very  few  Wyoming  women  have 
taken  advantage  of  their  right  to  run  for 
ofDce. 

I  am  one  of  the  few.  I  have  been  secretary 
of  state  since  1963.  Yet.  while  my  husband 
was  alive,  nobody  suggested  I  run  for  public 
office.  The  Idea  didn't  occur  to  me  then, 
either.  I  was  too  busy  with  my  husband  and 
children. 

Most  women  don't  worry  about  equality 
with  men  when  they  are  young.  They're  too 
wrapped  up  In  the  primeval  desire  to  love 
and  be  loved,  to  marry  and  to  nest.  I  doubt 
If  many  young  women  think  beyond  the  day 
when  they  don  a  wedding  veil. 

Yet  It  Is  a  fact  of  modem  life  that  8  out  of 
10  women  work  outside  the  home,  and  64 
per  cent  of  the  women  who  work  are  mar- 
ried. And  those  who  return  to  work  after 
having  a  family  can  expect  to  spend  23  years 
on  the  job. 

How  galling  It  Is.  when  a  women  does  re- 
turn to  work,  to  realize  she  Is  locked  Into  tho 
lower-paid,  tedious  Jobs.  She  will  not  only 
probably  make  lees  money  than  a  man,  but 
have  far  less  chance  of  promotion. 

Yet.  I  must  point  out  that  there  Is  no  law 
confining  women  to  Inferior  jobs.  Women 
themselves  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the 
blame  for  their  plight.  Women  don't  buck 
for  promotion  the  way  men  do.  Men  look 
forward  to  a  better  Job,  and  expect  It.  Women 
dont.  They  can  handle  respoosiblllty  as  well 
as  men.  but  too  many  women  seem  to  think 
It's  unfemlnlne  to  do  so. 

The  underlying  problem  Is  that  women  are 
not  motivated  by  job  prestige.  A  man  may 
be  measured  by  his  work,  but  a  woman  meas- 
ures herself  by  her  success  with  men.  That's 
something  Women's  Lib  wants  to  change, 
and  If  this  means  judging  women  as  people 
rather  than  sex  objects,  I'm  all  foe  It.  But 
I  wouldn't  want  to  change  the  Innate  desire 
of  women  to  be  attractive  to  men. 

Instead,  I'd  like  to  teach  them  that  tar 
many  years  of  their  lives,  they  have  to  be 
attractive  to  employers,  too.  I^'s  teach 
women  how  to  get  a  Job  as  well  as  how  to  get 
a  "i»"   And  let's  teach  them  early. 


Most  women  don't  really  plan  careers  until 
they're  "empty  nesters"  In  their  30s.  Unleas 
a  woman  prepares  for  that  work  before  mar- 
riage, while  she's  still  in  school,  she  may  not 
find  her  career  opportumtlee  satUfylAg,  use- 
ful or  equal. 

I  often  speak  to  high  school  and  college 
girls  on  the  need  for  obtaining  all  the  educa- 
tion passible  before  marriage  and  then  for 
updating  their  skills  at  every  opportunity. 
For  many  girls,  this  means  office  skills — 
typing,  shorthand,  the  ability  to  run  a  copy- 
ing machine.  Those  are  the  starting  skills 
that  get  a  Job.  And  you  need  that  first  Job 
before  you  can  start  climbing  the  executive 
ladder. 

I  made  that  cocnment  to  a  yoiing  feminist 
recently,  and  I  could  see  by  her  face  that  she 
was  thinking:  What  does  Mrs.  Thomson  know 
about  it?  She  was  elected  out  of  sentiment 
for  her  late  husband. 

That  is  largely  true.  Wyoming  voters  were 
very  good  to  me  when  they  elected  me  their 
first  wotnan  secretary  of  state,  partly  out  of 
sentiment  and  partly  because  my  name  was 
familiar  as  a  result  of  my  husband's  work 
in  the  U.8.  Congress. 

But  would  they  have  re-elected  me  twice 
If  I  hadnt  been  able  to  do  the  job  as  well  or 
better  than  a  man?  I  doubt  it. 

I  didn't  learn  how  to  do  the  Job  In  a 
blinding  fiash.  I  worked  as  a  secretary  before 
I  was  married.  I  had  studied  business  ad- 
ministration, sociology  and  psychology  In  col- 
lege. I  kept  up  my  skills  and  got  a  lot  of  on- 
the-job  training  working  with  my  husband 
in  Washington.  I  earned  equality  in  a  far 
more  practical  way  than  burning  my  bra. 

The  mere  idea  of  women's  rights  generally 
raised  hackles  at  the  time  the  Wyoming  ter- 
ritorial legislature  took  the  bold  step  of  giv- 
ing women  suffrage  In  1869. 

Women's  Lib  now  likes  to  point  out  that 
the  legislators  thought  It  a  big  joke  (they 
went  down  to  the  lusty  bars  in  Cheyenne  and 
raised  their  glasses  "to  our  lovely  ladles,  once 
our  superiors  and  now  our  equals")  and  that 
they  were  being  more  practical  than  chival- 
rous (women  voting  made  a  higher  clUaen 
count  to  ^ply  lor  statehood)  and  that  they 
even  tried  to  repeal  It  (Gov.  John  Campbell, 
a  bachelor,  vetoed  the  r^)eal).  But  the  re- 
markable thing  is  not  that  there  were  skep- 
tics and  controversy.  The  remarkable  thing  Is 
that  when  the  men  of  Wyoming  wrote,  en- 
acted and  brought  reality  to  equal  rights  leg- 
islation, they  opened  a  frontier  which  was  to 
change  the  lives  of  half  the  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — women. 

By  the  tUne  Wyoming  did  achieve  state- 
hood. In  1890.  the  legislators  had  no  doubts. 
The  state  constitution  said : 

"Both  male  and  female  citizens  of  this 
state  shall  equally  enjoy  all  civil,  political 
and  religious  rtghU  and  privileges." 

The  legislators  were  told  the  woman  suff- 
rage amendment  would  probably  cause  the 
statehood  application  to  be  rejected  by  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  They  sent  a 
vrtre  to  Washington  which  I  wish  every 
Women's  Lib  advocate  would  memorize.  It 
said: 

"We  may  stay  out  of  the  Union  a  hundred 

years,  but  we  will  come  In  with  our  women." 

I  like  that  "with."  I  wish  we  could  see 

equality  as  something  we  share  "with"  men 

instead  of  trying  to  be  the  "same  as"  men. 

Still,  I  have  a  hunch  the  men  won't  suffer. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  In  the  long  run  the 
Women's  Lib  movement  will  help  men  more 
than  it  does  women. 

Women  will  eventually  achieve  wage  par- 
ity :  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  When  iixtj  do, 
employers  will  probably  hire  more  men,  and 
more  women  will  stay  home. 

An  Indirect  result  of  men's  demanding 
hlgh»  and  higher  pay  in  the  past  was  that 
women  were  hired.  It  was  simple  economics. 
Women  worked  for  leas. 

When  men  and  women  command  identical 
pay.  women  will  forfeit  the  advantage  of 
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being  law  bidders  aai  probably  end  up  with 
fewer  Jobs. 

Women  have  aotne  disadvantages  In  job 
hunting.  While  th«  empty-nester  going  bfick 
to  work  becomes  a  faithful,  stable  employe, 
her  sklllB  are  usually  rusty  and  her  educa- 
tion out  of  date.  She  starts  again  ait  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  and  pay  scale. 

Young  women  on  the  other  hand  usiBkUy 
don't  stay  on  the  job  long  enough  to  warrant 
training  them  for  well  paid,  responsible  posi- 
tions. 

They  average  less  than  two  years.  Marriage. 
or  a  baby,  en-  a  husband  being  transferred 
are  the  major  reasons  they  quit.  And  they 
dont  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 

Recently,  one  girl  In  my  offloe  resigned 
because  her  husband  had  been  transferred 
out  of  state.  I  asked  if  she  would  consider 
giving  up  her  husband  Instead  of  her  job. 
She  thought  I  had  l06t  my  mind.  But  If  you 
believe  in  equality,  It's  a  valid  question.  Cer- 
tainly, it  never  occurred  to  her  husband  to 
give  up  his  new  asslgiunent  because  his  wife 
liked  her  work. 

A  bank  president  told  me  recently  why, 
he  thinks  there  are  few  women  executives 
In  bis  field.  He  said : 

"Schools  of  banking  were  opened  to  wom- 
en in  the  19306.  But  women  dont  attend 
them.  If  I  ask  one  of  the  girls  in  my  bank 
to  attend  a  banking  school  for  three  months, 
she  says  she  can't  leave  her  husband  and 
children  for  that  long.  But  If  I  turn  to  the 
man  occupying  the  desk  next  to  hers  and 
ask  him  to  attend  the  school  for  three 
months,  he's  eager.  He  knows  he  is  being 
prepared  for  promotion,  he  thlnka  of  a 
raise,  he  visualizes  himself  as  president  of 
the  bank,  and  so  he  kisses  wife  and  children 
goodby,  and  Is  off." 

Men  are  far  more  vsllling  to  do  the  extra- 
ouTrtcuIar  chores  that  lead  to  the  top.  They 
volunteer  for  Ohamb^  of  Commerce  work, 
serve  on  committees — all  the  extra  things 
that  are  part  of  the  climb  to  management 
positions.  Mo0t  women  put  that  extra  time 
and  effort  into  their  families. 

I  don't  Icnow  whether  It's  simply  custom, 
or  deep-seated  Instinctive  urges  that  cause 
women  to  do  this,  but  the  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  women  ought  to  do  what  makes 
them  happy.  And  they  shouldn't  blame  men 
If  they  aren't  happy  at  what  they're  doing. 

For  most  women,  true  happiness  is  in 
helping  the  men  in  their  lives  to  their  mu- 
tual goals.  They  are  working  tiHth  their 
mates,  and  I  can't  think  of  a  more  noble 
objective  In  life.  But  for  some  of  us,  this 
isnt  possible. 

Women  make  up  one-third  of  America's 
labor  force  and  the  majority  take  jobs  for 
exactly  the  same  reason  men  do:  To  8up>port 
themselves  and  their  dependents.  I  agree 
with  Women's  Lib  that  they  *ould  have  the 
same  earning  power,  the  same  opportunity 
for  advancement  as  men. 

I  agree  that  women  should  share  respon- 
sibility for  solving  our  political  and  social 
problems,  for  running  our  government,  en- 
suring our  futxire. 

ITone  of  us  could  imagine  or  tolerate  a 
return  to  the  thinking  that  existed  before 
Wyoming's  action  of  1869,  when  women  could 
not  hold  property  in  their  own  names,  or  be 
paid  directly  for  their  work,  or  even  act  as 
guardians  for  their  own  children. 

But  that  was  102  years  ago,  and  It's  been 
51  years  since  all  American  women  won  the 
rl^t  to  suffrage  by  national  amendment. 

We  can't  blame  men  alone  for  inequalities 
that  still  exist.  We  have  to  liberate  ourselves 
by  changing  our  attitudes  and  accepting  the 
reality  of  a  world  which  requires  us  to  be 
both  wives  and  workers. 

Somehow  I  find  it  dlffictilt  to  view  men  as 
the  enemy. 

JUSTICE  FOR  ALASKAN  NATIVES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
92d  Congress  has  a  rare  opportunity  to 


begin  dealing  honorably  and  Justly  with 
'America's  native  population. 

The  legislation  we  enact  to  settle  the 
land  claims  of  60.000  Indians,  Eskimos, 
and  Aleuts  of  Alaska  can  stand  as  a 
unique  and  classic  example  of  en- 
lightened Government  acting  in  good 
faith.  Of  it  can  simply  continue  a  long 
and  tragic  record  of  actions  to  deprive 
the  American  Indian  of  his  land  and 
resources,  and  to  foster  his  desperate 
economic  and  cultural  impoverishment. 

It  is  important  to  approach  this  Issue 
with  a  keen  sense  of  our  past  mistakes. 

In  November  of  1969,  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education  pub- 
lished a  searching  examination  of  con- 
gressional action  and  policy  in  the  field 
of  Indian  affairs.  Among  its  central  find- 
ings was  a  conclusion  that  our  policy 
has  been  dominated  by  the  practice  of 
"coercive  assimilation,"  a  program  for 
the  destruction  of  Indian  culture  and 
Indian  identity. 

We  have  simply  told  the  Indian  that 
his  tribal  way  of  life  is  imclvilized  and 
inappropriate,  tmd  that  it  must,  there- 
fore, disappear.  We  have  told  him  that  he 
must  be  melted  in  the  melting  pot,  that 
he  must  dive  into  the  mainstream  and 
sink,  fioat.  or  swim,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  he  believes  the  mainstream  to  be 
polluted. 

The  Indian  has  displayed  a  strong, 
often  heroic  resistance  to  assimilation. 
The  policy  has  not  worked. 

But  rather  than  question  whether  It 
might  be  in  fundamental  error,  our 
tendency  has  been  to  respond  by  making 
it  still  worse. 

We  have  failed  to  understand  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  resistance.  In- 
stead, we  have  incorporated  two  stereo- 
types. Land  reserves,  commonly  known 
as  resen^ations,  are  regarded  as  one  cause 
of  the  problem  because  they  are  like 
concentration  camps  that  fence  people  In 
and  prevent  them  from  Integrating  into 
the  dominant  society.  And  the  provision 
of  Federal  services  and  technical  sup- 
port to  Indian  communities  on  land  re- 
serves is  another  cause,  because  it  makes 
Indians  wards  of  the  Government  and 
condemns  them  to  paternalistic  depend- 
ency. 

The  logical  next  step  is  to  "terminate" 
these  facets  of  our  policy;  to  eliminate 
the  special  treatment  which  allows 
Indian  culture  to  continue.  If  Indians 
will  not  recognize  the  superiority  of  our 
values  and  our  system  on  a  gradual  basis, 
while  their  physical  survival  is  being  as- 
sured, some  have  concluded  that  they 
might  be  more  compliant  if  we  made 
adoption  of  those  values  a  prerequisite 
for  staying  alive. 

The  subcommittee  report  cited  earlier 
suggested  some  underlying  reasons  for 
the  policy  of  coerced  assimilation : 

A  continuing  desire  to  exploit,  and  ex- 
propriate Indian  land  and  physical  re- 
sources. 

A  self-righteous  Intolerance  of  tribal 
communities  and  cultural  differences. 

But  whatever  its  reasons,  its  results 
have  been: 

The  destruction  and  disorganization  of 
Indian  communities  and  individuals. 

A  desperately  severe  and  self -perpetu- 
ating cycle  of  poverty  for  most  Indians. 

We  need  not  question  the  good  inten- 
tions of  Congress  in  order  to  imdertake 


a  new  approach.  We  need  only  to  recog- 
nize that  good  intentions  can  produce 
devastatingly  bad  results. 

Indeed,  many  of  our  most  substantial 
legislative  failures  have  been  blessed 
with  the  best  intentions  and  have  been 
clothed  in  the  rhetoric  of  generosity  and 
Justice.  The  Allotment  Act  of  1887,  for 
example,  was  supported  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  of  Senate  as: 

An  act  of  emancipation  which  would 
bring  the  benefit  of  civilization  to  Amer- 
ican Indians. 

An  act  which  would  do  away  with 
"racial  enclaves"  and  bring  about  inte- 
gration of  the  races. 

An  act  that  would  rescue  the  Indian 
from  the  taint  of  being  an  Incompetent 
ward  of  the  Federal  Government. 

An  act  that  would  free  the  Indian  from 
the  ravages  of  bureaucratic  paternalism. 

That  act  had  the  support  of  many  hu- 
manitarian reformers  who  felt  that 
manifest  destiny  would  prevail,  and  that 
It  would  be  Impossible  to  keep  white  set- 
tlers off  Indian  land.  They  argued  that 
this  act  was  the  best  Indians  could  ob- 
tain from  Congress,  and  that  it  would  at 
least  secure  a  portion  of  the  Indian  land 
base. 

Yet  the  Allotment  Act  of  1887  was  re- 
sponsible for  reducing  the  Indian  land 
base  by  more  than  two-thirds,  and  for 
condemning  most  tribes  to  a  State  of  ab- 
ject poverty  from  which  they  have  never 
recovered. 

How  familiar  these  arguments  sound 
today.  The  smell  of  oil  is  in  the  air  in 
Alaska,  and  it  has  Ignited  the  fires  of 
manifest  destiny  once  again.  And  after 
decades  of  procrastination,  it  has  lubri- 
cated the  wheels  of  congressional  action. 

We  have,  therefore,  good  reason  for 
concern  about  the  possibility  that  the 
Native  Claims  legislation  under  consid- 
eration now  could  be  Just  as  disastrous 
for  Alaskan  Natives  as  the  1887  act  was 
for  the  tribes  of  the  lower  48  States. 

We  may  proceed  on  the  same  false 
premises — that  "racial  enclaves"  should 
be  broken  up,  that  native  vlllagee  are  not 
viable,  that  racial  and  cultural  differ- 
ences cannot  work  in  our  technological 
society  and  only  Impede  assimilation, 
that  Alaskan  Natives  are  incapable  of 
managing  and  developing  their  land  and 
other  resources,  and  that  if  we  provide  a 
little  land  and  some  cash  we  will  have 
provided  full  compensation  for  the 
claim. 

And  if  we  do,  we  will  have  practiced 
again— now  In  an  era  which  we  like  to 
think  of  as  more  enlightened — the  same 
exploitive  philosophy  which  has  made 
our  treatment  of  American  natives  one 
of  the  most  tragic  and  shameful  patterns 
of  abuse  in  our  national  experience. 

I  hope  the  Alaskan  Native  claims  is- 
sue will  become  a  vehicle  for  putting 
those  times  behind  us.  and  also  for  rec- 
ognizing that  our  society  is  enriched  by 
a  variety  of  cultures  and  social  patterns, 
and  that  for  all  of  our  wealth  and  wis- 
dom, It  might  Just  be  that  our  own  lives 
could  be  Improved  by  the  Incorporation 
of  some  of  the  more  ctMnpelllng  native 
virtues. 

Toward  that  end.  I  ask  unanlmoiw 
consent  that  there  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  number  of  documents  which  clarify 
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basic  issues  and  provide  a  detailed  anal- 
ysis of  the  major  proposals  considered 
to  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  un- 
der consideration  now.  These  documents 
deserve  the  careful  study  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

MINIMUM   KEQUniKMrNTS 

The  proper  legal  and  moral  frame- 
work for  the  consideration  of  specific 
legislation  on  Alaskan  Native  land  claims 
has  been  set  forth  quite  lucidly  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Lazarus.  Jr..  counsel  for  the  As- 
sociation on  American  Indian  Affairs. 
He  states: 

The  key  starting  point  In  consideration 
of  any  proposed  settlement  is  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  the  Kederal  Government 
U  not  dealing  with  ordinary  "social  welfare" 
legislation  under  which  the  United  States 
will  provide,  and  the  Native  benefloartes  re- 
ceive a  variety  of  gratuitous  funds,  goods 
and  services.  This  legislation  involves  prop- 
erty Tights.  The  primary  objectives  of  a  Just 
and  equitable  bUl,  therefore,  must  be  (a)  to 
enaUe  the  NaUves  to  retain  a  reasonable 
atisie  of  their  abcMlglnal  property,  and  (b) 
to  pay  the  Natives  Just  compensation  for  the 
lands.  Interest  in  lands  and  other  right* 
which  they  are  being  required  to  give  up,  and 
only  as  a  corollary,  (c)  to  foster  or  establish 
an  economic  setting  In  which  serious  Native 
social  welfare  problems  are  either  prevented 
or  corrected. 

A  fair  settlement  thus  should  afford  the 
Natives  land,  money  and  future  expectations, 
within  an  administrative  framework  which 
permits  them  to  manage,  as  well  as  derive 
benefits  from,  their  ovsm  assets.  According  to 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  such  a  set- 
Uement  would  Include  a  confirmation  of  title 
m  Native  village  and  regional  corporations 
to  40-60  million  acres  of  land,  a  payment  of 
$500  million  over  an  eight-year  period  and 
retention  of  an  overriding  2  percent  royalty 
as  compensation  for  lands  to  which  Native 
Otle  has  been  or  will  be  extinguished,  and 
long-range  protection  of  subsistence  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  trapping  and  gathering  rights. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  such  proposals 
fairly  without  realizing  what  they  are. 
As  Mr.  Lazarus  points  out,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  what  Congress  will  give  the 
Alaskan  Natives;  it  is  one  of  determining 
how  much  of  what  is  theirs  they  will  be 
allowed  to  keep. 

The  land  provisions  proposed  by  the 
Alaskan  Federation  of  Natives  comprise 
approximately  16  percent  of  Alaskan 
territory.  The  Natives  now  make  up  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  population.  They 
have  arguable  claims  to  some  90  percent 
of  the  State's  land.  That  is  the  context 
in  which  this  legislation  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Alaskan  Federation  of  Natives' 
position  is  eminently  reasonable.  Its 
essential  provisions  have  been  encom- 
passed in  a  bill.  S.  835,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  along  with  Senators 
Harris.  Kennedy,  and  others. 

The  most  prominent  alternative  at  this 
point,  while  we  still  await  more  details 
on  the  administration's  position,  is  S.  35. 
It  is  virtually  identical  to  S.  1830.  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  summer,  but  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  House.  And  let  me 
add,  at  this  point,  that  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  issue  was  not  resolved  last  year, 
for  it  leaves  the  Congress  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  Its  position. 

8.  35.  like  its  most  prominent  alterna- 
tive, is  unsound  for  the  Alaska  Native 
people  and  for  the  Nation.  It  would  im- 


poverish many  Natives  by  substituting 
an  unlivable  annual  cash  Income  sup- 
plement— $53  per  person  In  the  first  year. 
rising  to  $418  in  20  years — for  their  pres- 
ent right  to  make  subsistence  living,  plus 
some  cash  income,  by  hunting,  fishing, 
berrying,  and  trapping  on  the  lands  this 
bill  would  deny  them.  It  would  do  this 
without  offering  the  Natives  the  means 
of  transition  from  a  subsistence  style  of 
life  to  a  full  cash  economy.  Indeed,  the 
policy  guiding  S.  35  is  to  force  this  tran- 
sition— to  apply  coercion  of  the  most 
compelling  kind— by  the  very  terms  of 
the  settlement.  Last  year's  committee 
report  on  this  bill  expresses  the  view  that 
"the  historic  way  of  life"  of  the  Natives 
should  not  be  perpetuated  by  congres- 
sional action,  because  civilization  must 
come  to  the  Native  people. 

By  the  same  token,  the  10  milli<m  acres 
provided  In  S.  35  is  completely  inade- 
quate to  maintain  a  viable  Native  econ- 
omy. A  survey  conducted  last  siimmer 
by  the  Alaska  Native  newspaper  the 
Tundra  Times  showed  an  overwhelming 
rejection  of  the  land  provisions  among  14 
regional  Native  organizations.  The  pre- 
vailing view  was  siunmed  up  by  Emll 
Nottl,  former  president  of  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives: 

The  feeling  In  the  villages  Is  very  strong. 
They  want  their  land. 


The  Federal  Field  Committee  report, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  literature  on  the 
Native  way  of  life,  expresses  three  major 
points  on  this  score:  First,  if  grants  to 
meet  Native  subsistence  needs  are  to  be 
made,  then  a  minimum  of  60  million 
acres  will  be  required;  second.  Native 
land  use  varies  widely  according  to  geo- 
graphic location  and  biotlc  carrying  ca- 
pacity and,  therefore,  land  grants  to  pro- 
tect the  Native  subsistence  econcMny 
should  be  allocated  to  villages  In  varying 
amounts  based  In  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  the  land  will  support;  and 
third.  In  order  to  provide  the  economic 
means  for  the  Natives  to  make  reason- 
able and  sustained  progress,  any  claims 
settlement  legislation  should  not  only 
protect  subsistence  resources,  but  also 
confirm  Native  tltie  to  commercially 
valuable  properties. 

At  this  point.  It  becomes  necessary  to 
emphasize  that  no  reason  exists  In  law 
or  equity  for  denying  Natives  full  sub- 
surface rights  In  their  own  lands.  In- 
deed, the  Papago  Reservation  in  Arizona 
was  the  only  Indian  reservation  estab- 
lished in  the  history  of  our  country  where 
the  United  States  withheld  mineral 
rights  from  the  tribe,  and  Congress  rem- 
edied that  situation  in  May  of  1955. 
The  language  of  settlement  proposals 
denying  Natives  anything  beyond  mere 
subsistence  use  of  the  land,  or  providing 
that  the  Natives  may  keep  resources  sub- 
ject to  the  mining  laws,  but  not  resources 
subject  to  the  mineral  leasing  laws, 
simply  cannot  be  explained  In  terms 
other  than  Federal  self-interest  prevail- 
ing over  justice. 

As  noted  In  the  Field  Committee 
report,  projections  of  Native  land  use 
based  upon  studies  of  Individual  villages 
throughout  the  States  suggest  that  the 
acreage  required  for  traditional  subsist- 
ence needs  may  actually  reach  as  high  as 


80  to  120  million  acres,  or.  In  other 
words,  about  double  the  area  which  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  Is  request- 
ing and  which  our  bill  would  provide. 

The  truth  Is  that  Native  dependence 
on  the  land  is  the  central  feature  of  the 
present-day  economy.  A  substantial 
number  of  Natives  now  relies  upon  the 
subsistence  use  of  large  areas  of  land  in 
Alaska  in  order  to  survive.  And  the  cash 
payments  provided  under  S.  35  and  other 
sdtemative  proposals  cannot  furnish 
juiything  but  totally  Inadequate  substi- 
tutes for  such  subsistence  switlvlties. 

Implicit  In  the  land  features  of  S.  35 
Is  the  assumption  that  the  Natives  soon 
will  abandon  village  life  and,  with  the 
development  of  Alaska,  migrate  in  in- 
creasing numbers  to  urban  centers  for 
permanent  wage  work.  The  Field  Com- 
mittee report  contradicts  this  assump- 
tion. 

Village  population  in  the  last  20  years 
has  grown  substantially,  and  includes 
about  75  percent  of  all  Natives.  Further- 
more, any  projections  on  nu-al  Native 
population  movement  must  take  into 
consideration  the  desires  of  the  Native 
people  themselves.  The  Field  Committee 
report  states  that  a  survey  of  1,000  men 
in  northern.  Interior,  and  coastal  vil- 
lages indicates  that — 

About  Vi  told  Interviewers  they  would  not 
acc^t  any  employment — In  replacement  of 
traditional  subsistence  activities.  Of  the 
more  than  750  who  said  they  would 
accept  employment,  nearly  300  said  they 
would  accept  only  temporary  employment — 
and  Va  of  those  said  they  would  accept  such 
employment  only  near  home. 


With  respect  to  the  last  possibility,  the 
report  further  points  out  that  the  Na- 
tives can  expect  Uttle  emplojTnent  from 
local  oil  or  mineral  exploitation — a  pre- 
diction which  Is  being  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience on  the  North  Slope.  A  recent 
report,  prepared  by  the  University  of 
Alaska,  points  out  with  dismay  that  de- 
spite all  of  the  massive  oil  development 
and  related  activities  in  the  State,  Native 
unemployment  has  substantially  In- 
creased over  the  past  several  years. 

The  committee  report  on  S.  1830  made 
it  clear  that  the  Native  subsistence  econ- 
omy was  to  be  legislated  out  of  existence. 
The  report  stated  that — 

The  settlement  will  with  minor  exceptions 
put  an  end  forever  to  racial  or  ethnic  dis- 
tinctions In  .  .  .  hunting,  and  fishing  rights. 

Thus,  S.  1830  provided  no  protection 
whatsoever  to  subsistence  activities  on 
the  103  million  acres  to  be  selected  by 
the  State,  and  only  emergency  closings 
of  2  years  "maximum  duration" — with 
a  possible  extension  of  another  2  years — 
on  public  lands  not  selected  by  the  State. 
Under  S.  35,  the  central  feature  of  the 
Native  economy  would  be,  with  minor 
exceptions,  left  unprotected  and  almost 
certainly  would  be  doomed. 

In  sum,  the  incomes  of  the  village  Na- 
tives, already  at  poverty  levels,  would  be 
further  reduced.  Under  the  additional 
pressure  of  population  Increase,  many 
Natives  would  be  forced  to  migrate  to 
the  non-Native  urban  centers.  There, 
without  skills  and  education,  facing  dis- 
crimination, they  would  Join  the  present 
11,500  urban  Natives,  most  of  whom  are 
poor  themselves.  Such  a  migration  can 
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only  have  the  most  destnictive  effects 
upon  the  migrants  and  upon  the  cities 
to  which  they  flee.  The  transition  which 
would  be  required  by  S.  35  is  in  effect 
a  transition  to  greater  poverty  and  to 
greater  urban  problems. 

Dr.  Alexander  Lelghton,  nationally  re- 
spected professor  of  social  psychiatry  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Behav- 
ioral Sciences  at  Harvard  University's 
School  of  Public  Health,  has  described 
the  ominous  future  we  can  expect  imder 
S.35: 

LeglaUtton  proposed  by  the  Administration 
to  seUle  Alask*  ITatlTee  land  rights  In  the 
Qlst  Congrees,  as  well  as  the  Senate-Passed 
version  of  a  Settlement  Act  (S.  1830)  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Alaskan  Natives'  needs 
for  an  adequate  land  base,  and  If  enacted, 
would  threaten  the  native  people  with  social 
catastrophe. 

WHTTE   HOT7SE  LEADEBSHIP   REOXTIBKO 

On  I^ebruary  18,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Rogers  Morton  testified  on  this 
Issue  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Although  he 
suggested  several  modifications,  the  Sec- 
retary said  that — 

After  reviewing  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  last  Congress,  I  he- 
lleve  that  it  represents  a  just  settlement  of 
the  Native  claims  issue. 

I  ht^ie  that  Secretary  Morton  is  now 
reviewing  that  bill  again.  It  is  a  sorry 
fact  that  the  administration's  bill  in  the 
last  Congress  was  even  worse  than  S. 
1830. 

It  failed  to  provide  for  even  sis  much 
land  as  the  Senate  bill.  It  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  full  title,  including  mineral 
rights,  to  what  limited  land  was  retained. 
It  failed  to  provide  adequate  protection 
of  subsistence  economies.  It  failed  to 
provide  for  any  form  of  revenue  sharing, 
thus  effectively  cutting  the  monetary 
settlement  in  half.  It  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  practically  all  of  the  care- 
fully prepared  proposals  of  the  Alaskan 
Natives.  And  its  declaration  of  policy  as- 
serted, in  effect,  that  it  is  in  the  interests 
of  this  country  to  pursue  termination  as 
a  positive  virtue. 

That  act  could  not  fairly  be  called  a 
settlement  bill.  It  would  be  described 
with  greater  accuracy  as  an  act  of  ex- 
propriation. 

Secretary  Morton  promised  that  a  new 
administration  bill  would  be  sent  up 
promptly.  We  still  await  it  and  their 
decision. 

I  choose  to  believe  that  the  delay  has 
been  caused  by  a  real  interest  in  avcrfd- 
Ing  disaster  for  the  Alaskan  Natives,  and 
in  coming  to  support  settlement  terms 
which  coincide  with  the  President's  ex- 
pressed policy  of  self-determination  for 
our  first  Americans.  If  the  administra- 
tion cannot  support  S.  835,  then  I  look 
forward  to  a  new  administration  propo- 
sal with  similar  content,  incorporating 
the  major  elements  of  the  AFN  position. 
I  look  forward  to  the  kind  of  coursigeous, 
enlightened  leadership  from  the  White 
House  that  issues  of  this  historic  and 
moral  magnitude  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  the  Natives  of  Alaska 
deserve  the  active  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  in  their  quest  for 
Justice  and  owJortunity.  In  view  of  their 
legal  rights,  their  social  and  economic 


needs,  and  the  valtie  of  the  land  to  which 
they  have  rightful  claim,  and  the  settle- 
ment they  request  is  fair,  reas<»iable,  and 
humane. 

It  will  afford  a  wise  and  courageous 
Native  people  a  meaningful  opportunity 
for  self-determination  and  the  bsise  for 
a  better  Ufe  for  themselves  and  their 
heirs.  It  can  avoid  for  Alaskan  Natives 
the  exploitation,  the  abuse,  and  the  at- 
tempted ciiltural  genocide  of  Indians 
which  blot  our  national  heritage. 

Few  of  us  can  retain  any  pride  in 
the  history  of  relations  between  whites 
and  Indians  in  this  country.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  what  the  "winning  of 
the  West"  has  done  to  the  people  from 
whom  the  West  was  taken,  and  it  Is  a  sad 
and  tragic  tale. 

Last  year  Congress  took  a  small  step 
on  a  different  course,  by  passage  of  the 
Taos-Blue  Lake  bill.  The  Indians  finally 
won  a  battle. 

Our  approach  to  Alaskan  Native 
claims  this  year  will  determine  whether 
we  can  muster  more  than  symbolic  ges- 
tures; whether  we  can  hold  to  the  same 
principles  of  Justice  and  tolerance  when 
the  contest  is  over  large  amounts  of  ter- 
ritory and  major  economic  resources. 

The  decision  we  make  on  this  legis- 
lation will  profoundly  affect  the  lives 
of  Alaskan  Natives  for  generations. 

But  it  will  reflect  on  our  national  hon- 
or for  centuries. 

There  being  no  objectiMi,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Native  Alaska:  DxAOLnn  roR  Jttstice 

The  United  States  and  its  people  are  offered 
a  priceless  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  its 
aboriginal  people  whose  treatment  In  the 
past  has  reflected  little  glory  on  our  Nation. 

A  hundred  years  ago  on  the  Western  fron- 
tier, Indians  and  whites  were  Wiling  each 
other  for  possession  of  the  land.  "IVxlay  in 
Alaslui,  sixty  thousand  Indians,  Eskimos  and 
Aleuts  are  fighting  to  preserve  their  ancient 
rights  and  heritage,  and  to  save  a  fair  por- 
tion of  their  lands  from  eitproprlatlon  by  the 
State.  They  are  waging  a  peaceful  war  for  a 
decent  share  of  America's  future.  Oongress  Is 
now  deciding  their  fate.  The  Alaska  Native 
people  urgently  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
every  American  for  help  in  their  search  for 
Justice. 

Alaska's  Indian,  Eskimo,  and  Aleut  citizens 
have  conclusive  legal  and  moral  rights  (origi- 
nal Indian  tiUe)  to  S40  mUllon  acres  of 
land — ninety  per  cent  of  the  Alaska  land- 
mass.  They  are  asking  Congress  to  grant  them 
formal  legal  tlUe  to  40  million  acres  essen- 
tial to  their  present  livelihood  and  future 
weU-being,  and  for  just  compensation  for  the 
remaining  300  mUUon  acres  they  feel  are  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  saving.  Their  hopes 
are  expressed  In  legislation  submitted  to  Oon- 
gress, and  presently  pending  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Interior  Committees. 

The  decision  Congress  makes  will  pro- 
foundly affect  the  lives  of  Alaska  Natives  for 
generations  and  will  reflect  on  the  honor  of 
our  Nation  for  centuries. 

THX    LAin>   AND   TRK    PEOPLZ 

To  the  Alaska  Natives,  the  land  Is  their  life; 
to  the  State  of  Alaska,  It  is  a  commodity  to 
be  bought  and  sold.  Alaska  Native  families 
depend  on  the  land  and  Its  waters  for  the 
food  they  eat,  hunting  and  fishing  as  they 
have  done  for  thousands  of  years. 

"Nothing  is  so  sorrowful  as  for  a  hunter, 
entity  handed,  to  be  greeted  by  hungry  chil- 
dren. They  wUl  look  at  your  feet.  If  there's 
blood  on  your  feet,  they  know  you  got  a 
moose." 


Living  In  some  two  hundred  remote  villages 
scattered  across  a  State  three  times  the  site 
of  Texas,  the  Natives  need  large  areas  slmpl; 
to  survive.  Often  a  tho\isand  acres  are  t*- 
quired  to  support  one  person.  In  some  re- 
gions, a  village  of  two  hundred  people  may 
require  as  much  as  600  thoiisand  acres. 

"Their  subsistence  economy  is  as  varied  as 
the  land.  The  E2sklmos  of  the  Arctic  hunt 
whale,  walrus,  and  seal  in  the  coastal  waters 
and  caribou  on  the  frozen  timdra.  lliey 
gather  murre  eggs  from  the  sea  cliffs  in  July 
and  take  ducks  and  geese  through  the  sum- 
mer. The  Athabascan  Indians  of  Interior 
Alaska,  on  the  other  hand,  hunt  moose,  bea- 
ver, muskrat,  rabbit,  and  black  bear  in  foresU 
of  white  spruce  and  birch.  The  lakes  offer 
ducks  and  geese.  At  their  summer  flshcamps, 
they  take  salmon  by  fish  wheel,  and  salt  or 
smoke  It  for  the  long  winter.  When  the 
waters  freeze  over,  pike  are  caught  through 
the  ice.  Wild  blueberries  are  gathered  in  July 
and  cranberries  in  September. 

Cash  Is  hard  to  come  by.  In  the  villages 
there  is  virtually  no  wage  work.  Too  often, 
wtiere  there  Is  employment  in  the  Alaska 
"bush,"  the  Natives  are  denied  equal  job  op- 
portunities. A  recent  Task  Force  investiga- 
tion of  hiring  in  the  oU  fields,  for  example. 
found  that  only  8  out  of  800  Jobs  were  held 
by  Natives. 

Measured  by  contemporary  standards,  Al- 
aska Natives  are  the  most  impoverished  of 
America's  poor.  Village  family  Income  for 
those  who  have  any  income  averages  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  family  Income  for 
white  Alaskans.  Only  one  of  every  ten  young 
people  graduates  from  high  school.  Average 
age  at  death  is  thirty-five. 

Harsh  though  living  conditions  may  be, 
the  Natives  have  retained  their  independence 
and  self-respect,  and,  most  Important,  their 
hopes  and  plans  for  the  future.  It  Is  some- 
times said  that  the  old  way  of  Ufe  is  passing 
and  with  It  the  need  for  the  land.  Mindful 
of  the  experience  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Old  West,  the  Natives  fear  that  if  title  to 
their  land  passes  to  the  State,  they  too  will 
be  forced  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  land  Is  today's  certainty  and  tomor- 
row's promise.  Industrious  and  adaptive,  the 
Natives  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
can  profit,  if  they  choose,  from  rational  com- 
mercial development  of  their  resources  and 
can  create  local  employment  c^portunltles 
through  their  own  Initiatives.  In  short,  only 
if  the  Natives  obtain  title  to  a  reasonable 
amount  of  their  land  will  they  possess  the 
secure  economic  base  upon  which  to  build 
a  better  life  in  a  changing  world. 

THX  CONTBOVmST 

The  present  dispute  between  the  State  and 
the  Natives  has  Its  origins  In  a  century  of 
Inaction  by  Congress.  The  State  claims  the 
right  to  select  103  million  acres  from  the 
public  domain  under  a  provision  of  the  1958 
Statehood  Act.  The  Natives  rely  on  a  pledge 
by  Congress  In  1884  to  respect  their  aborig- 
inal claims,  buttressed  by  a  provision  In- 
cluded by  Oongress  in  the  Statehood  Act 
that  subjects  the  State's  selection  to  their 
prior  aboriginal  claims. 

In  1867,  when  the  United  States  acquired 
Alaska  from  Russia,  it  purchased  not  the 
land  itself  but  only  the  right  to  tax  and  to 
govern.  Our  Government  recognized  at  that 
time.  In  accordance  with  long-standing  FtA- 
eral  policy  and  Supreme  Court  precedent, 
that  the  land  belonged  to  the  original  oc- 
cupants— tee  Native  people  of  the  villages. 

Oongress,  In  the  Organic  Act  of  1884  es- 
tablishing a  territorial  government  In  Alaska, 
acknowledged  the  Natives'  right  to  the 
land,  stating:  "The  Indians  .  .  .  shall  not 
be  dl8tuit)ed  In  the  posseeslon  of  any  lands 
actually  in  their  use  or  occupancy  or  now 
claimed  by  them."  However,  it  postponed  for 
future  legislation  the  matter  of  conveying 
title  to  the  Natives.  Congress  has  yet  to 
act. 

Until   the   Statehood   Act   there   was  no 
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massive  threat  to  Native  land  rights  or 
their  way  of  life.  Indeed,  prior  to  1939  the 
Katlves  were  a  majority  In  Alaska  euid  even 
today  non-Natives  use  only  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  the  land.  To  protect  Native  land 
rights  against  the  new  SUte,  Congress  pro- 
vided that  the  "State  and  Its  people  do  agree 
and  declare  that  they  forever  disclaim  all 
right  and  title  ...  to  any  lands  or  other 
property  (Including  fishing  rights),  the 
right  or  title  to  which  may  be  held  by  any 
Indians,  Eskimos,  or  Aleuts." 

Nonetheless  the  State  subsequently  moved 
to  take  over  lands  clearly  vised  and  occupied 
by  Native  villages  and  to  claim,  under  the 
1968  Act,  royalties  from  Federal  oil  and  gas 
leases  on  Native  lands.  The  Department  of 
Interior's  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
without  informing  the  villages  affected  and 
Ignoring  the  claims  they  had  on  file,  began 
to  process  the  State's  selections.  The  lands 
of  the  Indians  of  Mlnto  Village,  where  the 
lakes  provide  one  of  the  best  duck-breeding 
grounds  in  the  world,  were  slated  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  State  for  the  recreation  of  sports 
hunters  and  vacationers.  The  Indians  of  Tan- 
across  VlUage  were  to  discover  that  their 
lands  on  beautiful  Lake  George  were  being 
offered  for  sale  at  the  New  York  World's  Pair 
as  "Wilderness  Estates."  The  multl-bUlion 
dollar  North  Slope  oil  strike  by  Atlantic 
Richfield  at  Prudhoe  Bay  Is  on  land  the  State 
has  claimed  from  the  Eskimos  of  Barrow. 

As  word  of  the  State's  actions  spread  from 
village  to  village,  the  Natives  began  to  or- 
ganize regional  associations  for  their  com- 
mon defense,  and  in  1962  the  Tundra  Times, 
a  Native  weekly,  was  founded  to  provide  a 
voice  for  Native  aspirations.  In  1964,  Indian 
and  Eskimo  leaders  from  across  the  State  met 
In  Fairbanks  to  mobilize  their  joint  forces; 
and  two  years  later  the  statewide  Alaska  Fed- 
eration of  Natives  was  formed  to  champion 
Native  rights. 

In  1966.  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  with  statutory  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Natives, 
finally  acted  to  block  the  State.  After  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  had  granted 
Alaska  title  to  6  million  acres  of  Native  land 
and  had  tentatively  approved  the  transfer  of 
another  12  million  acres.  Secretary  Udall,  re- 
sponding to  Native  appeals,  halted  the  trans- 
fer of  additional  land  and  suspended  the  is- 
suance of  new  Federal  oil  and  gets  leases 
pending  Congressional  settlement  of  Native 
land  rights. 

Alaska's  Governor  Walter  J.  Hickel  con- 
demned this  act  as  Illegal,  and  the  State  filed 
suit  against  Secretary  Udall  in  Federal  Court 
to  force  him  to  complete  transfer  of  certain 
Native  lands.  The  case  Is  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

In  January  1969,  as  one  of  his  last  acts  In 
office,  Secretary  Udall  formalized  his  "land 
freeze"  with  the  Issuance  of  Public  Land 
Order  4582.  In  so  doing  he  stated:  "This  ac- 
tion will  give  opportunity  for  Oongress  to 
consider  how  the  legislative  commitment 
that  the  Natives — shall  not  be  disturbed  In 
their  traditional  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
lands  in  Alaska  should  be  Implemented.  .  .  . 
To  allow  these  lands  to  pass  Into  other  own- 
ership In  the  face  of  the  Natives'  claim 
would.  In  my  opinion,  preclude  a  fair  and 
equitable  settlement  of  the  matter  by  Oon- 
gress. It  would  also  deny  the  Natives  of 
Alaska  an  opportunity  to  acquire  title  to 
lands  which  they  admittedly  have  used  and 
occupied  for  centuries." 

Governor  Hickel  was  j^jpolnted  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  succeed  Secretary  Udall.  At 
oonflrmatlon  hearings  on  this  appointment. 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  won  a  promise  from  Secretary  Hickel 
that  he  would  continue  the  freeze  during 
the  91st  Oongress.  Secretary  Hlckri  has  made 
•t  clear,  however,  that  unless  Oongress  acts 
he  wUl  allow  the  Udall  order  to  expire  at  the 
end  of   1970   and  begin   again   transferring 


Native  land  to  the  State.  His  deadline  for 
justice  Is  fast  approaching. 

The  hopes  of  the  Native  people  gained  new 
force  when,  in  July  1969,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
former  Supreme  Oourt  Justice  and  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  agreed  to 
represent  their  cause  before  Congreas  as  a 
public  service.  Associated  with  him  In  this 
effort  are  Ramsey  Clark,  former  Attorney 
General,  and  Thomas  Kuchel,  former  U.S. 
Senator  from  Oallfomia. 

Ten  years  ago  few  Alaskans  in  positions  of 
power  recog;nlzed  the  validity  and  the  ur- 
gency of  Alaska  Native  land  rights.  Today  the 
Natives  are  united  and  their  newly  dis- 
covered political  strength  has  gained  respect 
for  their  cause. 
THE  VAUnrrT  or  nattvt  claims  to  alaska 

LAND 

The  legal  validity  of  Native  land  rights 
in  Alaska,  based  on  aboriginal  use  and 
occupancy,  Is  not  subject  to  serious  challenge 
at  this  late  date  In  history.  A  long  series 
of  Federal  statutes  and  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions establUhes  the  rule  that  aboriginal 
occupancy  creates  a  property  right  which 
the  United  States  alone  has  the  power  to 
extinguish  and  that  Native  land  rights  carry 
with  them  the  right  of  the  tribe  or  Native 
group  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  against  Interference  from  all  othnv, 
including  State  Governments. 

As  early  as  1783  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  issued  a  proclamation  prohib- 
iting all  persons  ftom  making  settlement 
"on  lands  Inhabited  or  claimed  by  Indians" 
and  "from  purchasing  or  receiving  any  gift 
or  cession  of  such  lands  or  claim  without  the 
express  authority  and  direction  of  the  United 
States  In  Congress  assembled."  The  Ordi- 
nance for  the  Northwest  Territory  provided 
that  the  land  and  property  of  the  Indians 
"shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without 
their  consent"  and  that  "their  property, 
rights,  and  Uberty  .  .  .  shall  never  be  Invaded 
or  disturbed,  unless  In  Just  and  lawful  wars 
authorized  by  Congress." 

Judicial  recognition  of  Indian  possessory 
rights  was  first  announced  in  1823  In  John- 
son V.  MIntosh,  when  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
defined  the  status  of  the  original  Inhabitants 
as  "the  rightful  occupants  of  the  soil,  with 
legal  as  well  as  just  claim  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  It." 

Nine  years  later.  In  the  famous  case  of 
Worcester  v.  Georjria,  the  Supreme  Court 
reiterated  the  principle  that  the  right  of 
discovery  "could  not  affect  the  rights  of 
those  already  in  possession,"  and  further 
stated  that,  under  the  Indian  Trade  and 
Intercourse  Laws,  the  Indian  communities 
have  territorial  boundaries  and  have  a  right 
to  all  the  lands  within  those  boundaries, 
which  Is  not  only  acknowledged  but  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States.  In  1836,  In 
Mitchell  V.  United  States,  the  Supreme  Court 
again  declared  that  "friendly  Indians  were 
protected  In  the  possession  of  the  lands  they 
occupied"  and  that  "their  right  of  occupancy 
Is  considered  as  sacred  as  the  fee-simple  of 
the  whites." 

This  consistent  policy  of  respect  for  In- 
dian rights  of  occupancy  continues  in  the 
20th  Century  and  Is  summarized  in  the  1941 
Supreme  Coiut  case  of  United  States  v.  Sante 
Fe  Pacific  RJl.  Co.: 

"Unquestionably  It  hse  been  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  beginning 
to  respect  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy, 
which  could  only  be  Interferred  with  or  de- 
termined by  the  United  States." 

In  Tee-Hit-Ton  Indiaris  v.  United  States, 
which  Involved  lands  in  Alaska,  the  Supreme 
Oourt  again  luiknowledged  that  It  has  been 
"the  policy  of  the  Congress,  continued 
throiighout  our  history,  to  extinguish  In- 
dian title  through  negpotlatlon  rather  than 
by  force,"  and  that  the  Indians  had  a  "right 
of  ooctipancy  which  the  sovereign  grants  and 
protects  against  Intrusion  by  third  parties," 
even  though  It  further  held  that  Congress 


must  act  In  order  for  Indian  title  to  be  com- 
pensable as  against  the  United  SUtee. 

In  addition  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
general  Federal  legislation  and  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  the  possessory  rights  of 
Alaska  Natives  have  been  the  subject  of  spe- 
cific legislative  protection  from  the  time  of 
"Seward's  Pcdly" — most  notably  In  the  1883 
Organic  Act,  the  Act  of  June  6,  1900,  and  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act. 

In  1902,  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit  held  In  Heckman  v. 
Sutter,  that  the  Organic  Act  established  pos- 
sessory rights  which  would  ground  a  suit 
against  encroachment  by  third  parties,  stat- 
ing that: 

"Congress  saw  proper  to  protect  by  Its  act 
of  1884  the  possession  and  use  by  these  In- 
dians and  other  persons  of  any  and  aU  lands 
in  Alaska  against  intrusion  by  third  persons, 
and  so  far  has  never  deemed  it  wise  to  other- 
wise provide." 

Continuing  the  policy  of  earlier  years. 
Congress  recently  excepted  lands  occupied  by 
Indians  from  the  tideland  grants  to  the 
territory  of  Alaska  under  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7, 1967. 

Thus,  aboriginal  title  In  Alaska  has  been 
accorded  the  safeg\i«rd  of  special  legislation 
In  addition  to  the  jH-otection  generally  ap- 
plicable to  Native  rights  of  occupancy 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  legal  basis 
of  the  claims  here  asserted  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

THX   TKBMS   OF   BCTTLXICBNT 

Three  alternative  proposals  to  settle  the 
Alaska  land  controversy  have  been  placed 
before  Congress.  Secretary  Hickel  proposes 
enactment  of  legislation  with  these  major 
provisions : 

1.  Conveyance  to  the  Native  villages  of  re- 
stricted title  to  approximately  12  mllUon 
acres  of  land,  stripped  of  oil  and  gas  rights, 
to  be  selected  from  the  public  domain  at  the 
same  time  as  the  State  has  an  opportunity  to 
pick  Its  103  million  acres; 

2.  Cash  compensation  In  the  amount  of 
$500  mlllloa,  payable  over  a  twenty-year 
period  without  Interest. 

The  Federal  Field  Committee  for  Develop- 
ment Planning  In  Alaska,  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  Executive  Office,  recommends 
a  Congressional  settlement  with  these  major 
provisions : 

1.  Conveyance  to  the  village  of  fee-simple 
title  to  approximately  5  million  acres  of  land, 
with  full  mineral  rights,  and  protection  of 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  over  larger  areas; 

2.  Cash  compensation  ranging  from  a  min- 
imum of  $100  million  to  $1  billion,  the  exact 
amount  being  contingent  on  the  size  of  Fed- 
eral oil  and  gas  royalties  In  Alaska,  to  be 
paid  over  a  ten-year  period  without  Interest. 

The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  on  be- 
half of  the  sixty  thousand  people  It  repre- 
sents, offers  m  the  proposed  legislation  a  set- 
tlement with  these  major  provisions: 

1.  Conveyance  to  the  villages  of  fee-simple 
title  to  60  million  acres  of  land,  with  mineral 
rights  to  be  held  by  Native  regional  develop- 
ment corporations; 

2.  Cash  compensation  in  the  amount  of 
$500  milUon  dollars  (roughly  $1 .60  per  acre) 
payable  over  a  nine-year  period  with  Inter- 
est at  4%;  and  a  2%  residual  royalty  on  gross 
revenues  from  Federal  lands  to  which  Native 
title  Is  extlngtiished. 

Given  the  vast  amount  of  land  in  Alaska 
and  the  extent  of  Native  land  rights  and 
needs,  60  million  acres  Is  a  reasonable  re- 
quest. It  represent  16%  of  the  land  for  20% 
of  the  people  who  have  valid  claims  to  nearly 
100%  of  the  land.  The  State  still  would 
find  ample  land  from  which  to  make  Its 
selection  of  103  million  acres,  and  a  balance 
of  about  210  million  acres  would  be  retained 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Justice  further  dictates  that  the  Natives 
enjoy  fee-simple  title  to  the  lands  that  are 
to  remain  theirs.  This  Is  consistent  with  re- 
peated Supreme  Court  decisions  that  aborlg- 
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Inal  land  rights  Include  all  mineral  rights. 
Without  such  title,  a  village  not  only  would 
be  denied  Its  rightful  beneflts,  but  also  It 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  conservation 
practices  of  the  oil  and  mining  companies 
for  protection  of  the  subsistence  value  of 
the  surface  of  the  land. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  lands  to 
which  the  Natives  have  legal  rights  have  a 
value  conservatively  estimated  In  the  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars,  the  cash  settlement  pro- 
posed by  the  Natives  based  on  $1.50  per  acre 
Is  a  modest  one.  The  State  of  Alaslca  received 
In  September,  1969  alone  almost  $1  billion 
from  bonviB  bids  offered  in  September  by  oil 
companies  for  exploration  rights  to  431,000 
acres  of  oil  land  It  has  taken  from  the  Eski- 
mos of  the  Arctic  Slope.  This  amounts  to  over 
Ave  times  the  current  budget  of  the  State. 

Measured  against  the  needs  of  the  Natives, 
the  cash  compensation  Is  not  substantial. 
Far  more  would  be  required  to  raise  their 
family  income  and  standard  of  living  to  half 
that  of  white  Alasksuis. 

The  amount  sought  Is,  however,  enough 
to  provide  a  capital  base  for  human  and  com- 
munity development  and  can  be  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government  from  a  fraction  of 
the  wealth  It  will  derive  from  the  lands  to 
which  Native  title  will  be  extinguished. 
Moreover,  the  monetary  settlement  will  not 
be  paid  to  Individuals,  but  rather  to  Native 
village  and  regional  development  corpora- 
tions empowered  to  launch  self-help  pro- 
grams In  health,  education,  housing,  employ- 
ment, and  economic  growth. 

SUMMARY 

In  view  of  the  Natives'  legal  rights,  their 
social  and  economic  needs,  and  the  value  at 
the  land  to  which  they  have  rightful  claim, 
the  settlement  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Na- 
tives seeks  Is  jxost,  reasonable,  and  humane. 
It  will  afford  a  wise  and  courageous  Native 
people  a  meaningful  opportunity  for  self- 
determination  and  the  base  for  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  children. 

In  Alaska,  the  United  States  and  Its  people 
are  offered  a  priceless  opportunity — and  Its 
last  real  chance — to  do  Justice  to  Its  aborigi- 
nal people,  whose  treatment  In  the  past  has 
reflected  httle  glory  on  our  Nation. 


This  Is  Mt  Land 
(By  Clarence  Plckernell,  a  Native  American) 

This  is  my  land 

From  the  time  of  the  first  moon 

Till  the  time  of  the  last  sun 

It  was  given  to  my  people. 

Wha-neh  Wha-neh,  the  great  giver  of  life 

Made  me  out  of  the  earth  of  this  land. 

He  said,  "You  are  the  land,  and  the  land  U 
you." 

I  take  good  care  of  this  land. 

For  I  am  part  of  It. 

I  take  good  care  of  the  animals. 

For  they  are  my  brothers  and  sisters, 

I  take  care  of  the  streams  and  rivers. 

For  they  clean  my  land. 

I  honor  Ocean  as  tny  father. 

For  he  gives  me  food  and  a  means  to  travel 

Ocean  knows  everything,  for  he  is  every- 
where. 

Ocean  Is  wise,  for  he  Is  old 

Listen  to  Ocean,  for  he  speaks  wisdom 

He  sees  much  and  knows  more. 

He  says,  "Take  care  of  my  sister  Earth, 

She  is  young  and  has  little  wisdom,  but  much 
kindness." 

"When  she  smiles,  It  Is  springtime." 

"Scar  not  her  beauty,  for  she  is  beautiful 
beyond  all  things." 

"Her  face  looks  eternally  upward  to  the 
beauty  of  sky  and  stars. 

Where  once  she  lived  with  her  father.  Sky." 

I  am  forever  grateful  for  this  beautiful  and 
bountiful  earth. 

Ood  gave  it  to  me. 

This  Is  my  land. 


Alaska    Federation    of    Natives'    Position 
With  Respect  to  Alaska  Native  L^nd  Claims 

With  the  failure  of  the  91st  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  settling  the  issue  of  Alaska 
Native  land  claims  with  the  prospect  of  new 
legislative  proposals  In  the  92nd  Congress  to 
resolve  this  103-year  old  problem,  the  Alaska 
Federation  of  Natives  ( AFN) ,  composed  of  Its 
constituent  regional  associations,  wishes  to 
restate  its  position  setting  forth  the  basic 
elements  of  a  settlement  that  wUl  be  accept- 
able to  all  of  Alaska's  Eskimos,  Indians  and 
Aleuts.  During  several  days  of  intensive  de- 
liberation in  December  and  January,  the 
AFN  board  of  directors  re-examined  Its  ap- 
proach to  the  land  claims  settlement,  and 
adopted  certain  changes  in  Its  position  as  set 
forth  below  in  a  conceptual  bill  outline.  A 
position  restatement  is  necessary  at  this  time 
In  order  to  make  known  these  modifications 
and  to  insure  that  all  concerned  parties  are 
fully  advised  as  to  AFN's  position  outlining 
a  recommended  settlement. 

AFN  believes  a  settlement  extinguishing 
the  property  rights  of  the  Natives  to  sub- 
stantially the  entire  State  of  Alaska  must 
recognize  that  different  groups  of  Alaska 
Natives  have  property  rights  In  different 
lands  aboriginally  used  and  occupied  by 
them.  The  settlement  should  reflect  these 
differences  and,  short  of  a  lengthy  adjudi- 
catory process  In  the  courts  to  determine 
value,  should  be  based  primarily  on  the 
quantum  of  land  within  the  exterior  boun- 
daries of  each  Native  region.  The  basic  ele- 
ments of  such  a  settlement  should  Include: 

A.  Conflrmatlon  of  title  to  sixty  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  Native  villages  and  re- 
gions over  which  the  Native  people  have  as- 
serted dominion  through  use  and  occupancy 
from  time  Immemorial.  Each  of  twelve  recog- 
nized regions  would  receive  a  share  of  the 
land  proportional  to  that  region's  total  size 
in  acres. 

B.  Payment  of  $500  million  In  federally 
appropriated  funds  and  a  2  percent  share  In 
perpetuity  of  all  revenues  derived  from  the 
public  land  in  Alaska  as  compeoisatlon  for 
lands  previously  taken,  and  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  extinguishment  of  any  and  all 
property  rights  or  claims  againart  the  United 
States,  the  State  of  Alaska  and  third  parties, 
based  upon  aboriginal  right,  title,  use  an 
occupancy  of  lands  In  Alaska  by  any  Native 
or  Native  group.  The  $500  million  federal 
share  would  be  distributed  to  twelve  region- 
al corporations.  Each  region  would  receive 
an  Initial  share  In  the  ajnount  of  $8  mil- 
lion. The  balance  of  $404  million  would  be 
distributed  to  each  region  on  a  population 
basts  80  that  each  region's  share  is  propor- 
tional to  the  total  Native  population  In  that 
region.  The  2  percent  overriding  revenue 
share  would  be  distributed  to  each  region  on 
a  population  basis. 

C.  Establishment  of  twelve  regional  cor- 
porations as  the  management  group  for  the 
land  and  funds  received  In  the  settlement. 

D.  Creation  of  an  Alaska  Native  Coomils- 
slon  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
Settlement  Act. 

A  fair.  Just  and  equitable  settlement  of 
Alaska  Native  land  dalms  Is  recommended 
in  accordance  with  the  framework  for 
settlement  outlined  below. 

1.  enactment  clause 

2.  declaration  of  polict 

3.  definitions 

4.    REGIONS 

(a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  State 
shall  be  divided  by  the  Secretary  within  six 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
Into  twelve  geographic  regions,  with  each 
region  composed  as  far  as  practicable  of 
Natives  having  a  common  heritage  and 
sharing  coomvon  interests.  In  the  absence 
of  good  cause  shown  to  the  contrary,  such 
regions    should    approximate    the   area   de- 


scribed as  follows  In  the  Federal  Field  Com- 
mittee Report  and  covered  by  the  operations 
of  the  following  existing  Native  Associa- 
tions: 

(1)  Anrtic  Slope:  Arctic  Slope  Region 
(Arctic  Slope  Native  Association); 

(2)  Northwest:  Bering  Strait  Region 
( Northwest  Alaska  Native   Association ) ; 

(3)  Bering  Strait:  Bering  Strait  Region, 
Bering  Sea  Region  (Bering  Strait  Associa- 
tion); 

(4)  Soutnwest:  Southwest  Coastal  Low- 
land Region  (Association  of  Village  Council 
Presidents); 

(6)  Bristol  Bay:  Bristol  Bay  Region  (Bris- 
tol Bay  Native  Association); 

(6)  Interior:  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine  Re- 
gion, Koyuk-Lower  Yukon  Region,  Tanana 
Region,  Upper  Kuskokwlm  Region  (Tanana 
Chief's  Conference) ; 

(7)  Aleutian:  Aleutian  Region  (Aleut 
League); 

(8)  Kodlak:  Kodlak  Region  (Kodlak  Area 
Native  Association ) ; 

(9)  Cook  Inlet:  Cook  Inlet  Region  (Kenal 
Peninsula  Native  Association,  Kenaltze  In- 
dian Association); 

(10)  Copper  River:  Copper  River  Region 
(Copper  River  Native  Association); 

(11)  Gulf  of  Alaska:  Oulf  of  Alaska  Region 
(Chugach  Native  Association) ; 

(12)  Southeast:  Southeast  Region  (Tlln- 
glt-Halda  Central  Council). 

(b)  Existing  Native  villages  located  within 
each  region  should  be  listed  by  region  In 
the  bill. 

6.    ALASKA    NATIVE    COMMISSION 

(a)  An  Alaska  Native  Conjmlsslon  com- 
posed of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  should  be  established. 

(b)  Of  the  Commission's  five-man  mem- 
bership, at  least  three  of  the  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  should  be  Natives, 
and  not  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Commission  should  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

(c)  The  Commission's  duties  should  in- 
clude : 

(1)  the  Issuance  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  preparing  a  final  membership  roll  of 
Natives; 

(2)  the  determination  of  eligibility  for 
inclusion  on  such  roll,  and  of  protests  with 
respect  thereto;  and 

(3)  the  preparation  of  final  membership 
roll  of  all  Natives  living  on  the  Act's  effective 
date  within  Ave  years  of  such  date. 

(d)  Upon  completion  of  its  duties  under 
the  Act,  the  Commission  should  cease  to 
exist. 

8.    ENROLLMENT 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare 
a  temporary  census  roll  of  Natives  eligible 
for  beneflts  under  the  Act.  Eligible  Natives 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  Alaska  Indians,  Eskimos,  or  Aleuts  of 
one-fourth  degree  or  more  Alaska  Indian, 
Eskimo,  or  Aleut  blood.  The  final  census  shall 
then  be  prepared,  with  provisions  for  protest 
and  determination  of  disputed  eligibility 
status. 

7.    REGIONAL    CORPORATIONS 

(a)  A  regional  corporate  structure  should 
be  established  to  administer  the  settlement 
proceeds  and  to  receive  title  to  that  land 
located  within  the  various  regions  that  is 
not  allocated  to  the  villages. 

(b)  The  corporate  charters  for  each  region- 
al corporation  should  provide  that  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  devoted  to  promoting  the 
health,  welfare,  education  and  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  Its  members  and  their 
descendants,  and  shall  be  authorized  by  its 
articles  of  Incorporation,  among  other  pur- 
poses, to  construct,  operate  and  maintain 
public  works  and  community  facilities,  to  en- 
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gage  in  medical,  educational,  housing  and 
charitable  programs,  to  make  loans  and 
grants  consistent  with  Its  corporate  pur- 
poses, to  foster  industrial  and  economic  de- 
velopment, to  lease  and  manage  real  prop- 
erty, to  distribute  lands,  interests  in  land, 
and  funds  to  the  Native  villages  located  with- 
in Its  region,  and  to  members  and  their 
descendants. 

8.    OTHER    NATIVE    CORPORATIONS 

(a)  Native  villages  would  be  permitted  to 
organize  under  the  laws  of  any  state  or  the 
United  States  as  corporations  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  (1)  title  to  a  specified  amount 
of  the  surface  estate  of  land  contiguous  to 
the  village  (see  Section  8)  and  (2)  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  monetary  proceeds  of  the 
settlement  as  detailed  in  Section  9. 

(b)  However  the  village  Is  organized,  the 
entity's  use  of  monetary  proceeds  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  oversight  as  are  the 
regional  corporations. 

9.    LAND  ALLOCATION 

(a)  The  twelve  Native  regions  would  have 
confirmed  to  each  of  the  regional  corpora- 
tions a  proportionate  share  of  60  million  acres 
In  fee  based  on  each  region's  land  area  as 
It  bears  to  the  twelve  region  total.  This  ap- 
proach not  only  causes  the  settlement  to  re- 
late directly  to  the  land  claimed  by  Identi- 
fiable Native  groups,  but  also  simplifies  the 
land  allocation  process  by  not  having  to  rely 
on  the  Native  enrollment  which  may  require 
the  entire  five  year  period  from  the  Act's 
effective  date  to  complete. 

(b)  Each  regional  corporation  should  hold 
title  to  land  allocated  to  Its  region.  Land  se- 
lections should  be  limited  to  public  land 
within  each  region  with  up  to  four  town- 
ships (92,160  acres)  being  made  contiguous 
to  the  villages  within  such  region.  The  re- 
maining acreage  allocable  to  each  region 
should  be  selected  In  non-contiguous  tracts 
from  public  lands  within  the  region. 

(c)  Regional  corporations  should  have  au- 
thority to  convey  to  villages  the  surface  es- 
tate to  laud  upon  which  a  village  is  situated 
and  a  reasonable  amount  for  expansion  if  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  village  governing 
body.  Title  to  the  leaseable  minerals,  lo- 
catable  minerals  and  renewable  surface  re- 
sources and  to  that  portion  of  the  surface 
estate  not  granted  to  villages,  would  remain 
with  the  regional  corporation. 

(d)  To  permit  the  greatest  flexibility  in 
land  selection,  the  regional  corporation 
should  be  allowed  a  period  of  five  years  from 
receipt  of  the  Initial  $8  million  payment  (see 
Section  10)  to  make  their  selections.  During 
this  period,  the  State  of  Alaska  should  be 
permitted  to  go  ahead  with  selections  under 
the  Statehood  Act,  but  tentative  approval 
could  not  be  given  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  five  year  period  unless  an  afllrmatlve 
showing  Is  made  that  such  approval  would 
not  conflict  under  any  circumstances  with 
possible  regional  corporation  selections.  No 
attempted  appropriation  under  the  public 
land  laws,  such  as  a  homestead  entry  or 
mineral  lease  application,  would  be  per- 
mitted during  the  flve  year  period  of  Native 
and  State  selections.  In  the  event  the  re- 
gional corporations  do  not  select  their  full 
entitlement  during  the  flve  year  period,  a 
second  flve  year  period  should  be  allowed  the 
regional  corporations  affected  to  make  the 
remainder  of  their  land  selections.  The  State 
of  Alaska,  however,  should  be  permitted  to 
select  its  own  land  during  the  second  flve 
year  period  without  being  subject  to  a  prior 
Native  selection  right.  Additionally,  Native 
selection  rights  during  this  latter  period 
should  take  subject  to  any  valid  existing 
rights  that  may  have  arisen  after  expiration 
of  the  first  five  year  period  but  prior  to  the 
Native  selection. 

(e)  Tiie  entire  yield  from  the  land  (I.e.  all 
revenues  resulting  from  the  disposition  of 
leaseable  and  locatable  minerals,  mineral 
materials,  and  renewable  surface  resources 


such  as  timber)  should  be  shared  between  re- 
gions on  the  following  basis:  Fifty  percent 
of  the  yield  as  defined  above  should  be  re- 
tained by  the  region  of  origin.  The  remaining 
fifty  percent  should  be  distributed  to  the 
other  eleven  regional  corporations  on  a  pop- 
ulation proportion  basis. 

(f )  Individual  Natives  should  receive  pat- 
ents to  the  surface  estate  of  up  to  flve  acres 
per  individual  and  forty  acres  per  group 
where  Native  applicants  are  able  to  establish 
a  subsistence  use,  and  up  to  sixty-acre  tracts 
based  on  proof  of  historic  use  and  occupancy 
of  such  larger  tracts,  to  the  surface  estate 
of  up  to  160  acres  for  the  primary  residence 
of  Natives,  and  to  the  surface  estate  of  up  to 
2,560  acres  for  reindeer  management. 

10.    ALLOCATION    OF    MONETARY    PROCEEDS 

(a)  The  two  primary  sources  of  cash  com- 
pensation to  fund  the  settlement  should  be: 

(1)  $500  million  in  federally  appropriated 
funds,  and 

(2)  a  2%  share  In  perpetuity  of  all  revenues 
derived  from  the  public  lands  through  the 
disposition  of  locatable  and  leaseable  min- 
erals, mineral  materials,  and  renewable  sur- 
face resources 

(b)  The  cash  proceeds  from  the  $500  mil- 
lion federal  appropriation  should  be  distrib- 
uted as  follows : 

( 1 )  An  Initial  payment  of  $8  million  should 
be  made  to  each  regional  corporation  to  as- 
sist such  corporations  to  organize  and  be- 
come operational,  and  to  allow  them  to 
exercise  land  selection  rights  with  complete 
technical  data  on  the  resource  potential. 

(2)  The  balance  of  the  $500  million  fed- 
eral appropriation  should  be  payable  over  a 
nine  year  period  with  interest  at  4%  per 
annum,  $54  million  the  second  year,  and  $50 
million  each  year  thereafter.  The  remainder 
(i.e.  $404  million)  would  be  paid  directly  to 
the  regional  corporations  on  a  population 
basis,  i.e.  each  region's  share  would  be  pro- 
ptortional  to  the  total  Native  population  in 
that  region. 

(c)  The  cash  proceeds  from  the  2%  share 
in  all  revenues  derived  from  the  public  lands 
should  be  distributed  to  each  of  the  twelve 
regional  corporations  on  a  population  propor- 
tion basis. 

(d)  Within  each  region,  distribution  of  up 
to  75%  of  the  settlement's  monetary  pro- 
ceeds received  by  such  region  under  Section 
10(a)  should  be  set  aside  for  the  villages  of 
such  region  on  a  population  proportion  basis. 
In  order  to  receive  funds,  villages  should  be 
required  to  submit  plans  to  the  regional  cor- 
poration which  would  review  the  plan  and 
approve  It  If  determined  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  the  village  corporate 
entity  as  set  forth  In  Its  corporate  charter. 
The  remaining  25%  of  the  settlement  pro- 
ceeds allocated  to  a  particular  regional  cor- 
poration should  be  retained  by  that  corpora- 
tion for  Investment  or  other  suitable  uses 
consistent  with  its  corporate  charter. 

(e)  The  siun  of  8500.000  should  be  set 
aside  from  the  Initial  federal  appropriation 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives  and  the  regional  associations  In  that 
order  of  priority  for  the  purpose  of  reimburs- 
ing these  organizations  for  expenses  incur- 
red in  presenting  the  land  claims  issue  to 
Congress. 

11.    EXISTING    NATIVE    RESERVES 

(a)  The  land  in  all  reserves  In  Alaska  set 
aside  by  legislation  or  by  executive  or  secre- 
tarial order  should  be  retained  by  the  Natives 
and  not  be  made  available  for  State  selec- 
tion or  other  disposition,  either  of  the  sur- 
face or  subsurface  estate. 

(b)  The  Annette  Islands  Reserve  estab- 
lished by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat. 
1101) ,  and  the  tribal  members  thereof  should 
be  execluded  from  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

12.    PROTECTION    OF    8UBSISTE3»CE   RBBOtntCES 

(a)  Native  subsistence  ^^s€  of  public  lands 
In  Alaska  should  be  protected.  In  determin- 


ing whether  to  withdraw,  reserve,  lease  or 
otherwise  permit  the  tise  or  occupancy  of 
land  that  is  being  used  by  Natives  for  sub- 
sistence purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior should  be  reqiilred  to  consider  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Natives  concerned,  alter- 
natives that  would  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
requirement  for  taking  lands  needed  for 
subsistence  uses. 

(b)  Subsistence  uses  should  not  be  lim- 
ited except  to  the  extent  that,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  in  the  general 
vldnlty  of  the  area  involved.  It  is  deter- 
mined on  the  record  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  that  a  limitation 
on  the  exercise  of  subsistence  uses  is  neces- 
sary and  can  be  accomplished  without  un- 
reasonably Impairing  the  ability  of  the  Na- 
tives Involved  to  satisfy  their  subsistence 
needs. 

(c)  For  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  after 
the  Act's  effective  date,  the  Secretary,  upon 
petition  by  any  Alaska  Native,  should  be 
required  to  determine  whether  an  emw- 
gency  exists  with  respect  to  the  depletion 
of  subsistence  blotlc  resources  and  if  so,  to 
delimit  or  close  the  area  for  hunting,  fish- 
ing or  trapping  purposes. 

13.    TAXATION 

(a)  No  portion  of  the  monetary  proceeds 
of  the  settlement  [Section  10(a)  J  should  be 
taxable,  either  to  the  regional  corporations 
or  to  the  villages  or  individual  Natives. 

(b)  Lands  oonflrmed  In  the  regional  cor- 
porations and  villages  should  not  be  subject 
to  State  or  local  real  property  taxes  for  a 
period  of  fifty  years  from  the  Act's  effective 
date. 

14.     ATTORNEY     FEES     AND     EXPENSES 

Reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and  necessary 
out-of-pocket  expenses  e«Lmed  and  Incurred 
by  persons  rendering  services  to  Natives  and 
Native  villages,  associations,  tribes,  bands  or 
groups  In  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
Alaska  Native  land  claims,  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  settlement  proceeds  on  a  quantum 
merit  basis. 

15.    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sufficient  funds  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  the 
Alaska  Native  Commission  to  carry  out  the 
duties  required  of  them  under  the  Act. 

16.    PtmUCATIONS 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  issue 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  pur- 
suant to  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
(5  use.  500  et  seq.),  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

IT.    SAVINGS   CLAUSE 

(From  Indian  Affairs,  May-August  1970] 
Senate  Acts  To  Settle  Native  Land  Rights 

On  July  15  the  U.S.  Senate  took  an  historic 
step  toward  solution  of  the  century-old  ques- 
tion of  Alaska  Native  land  rights —  and  It 
stumbled. 

The  Senate  passed  legislation  (S.  1830) 
that  would  grant  Alaska's  60,000  Indians, 
Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  title  to  10  million  acres 
of  land — less  than  3  percent  of  the  lands  to 
which  they  have  valid  legal  claim.  In  return 
for  extinguishing  their  claims  to  the  rest  of 
Alaska's  375  million  acres,  the  Senate  offers 
cash  compensation  amounting  to  $1  billion 
In  payments  deferred  over  many  years. 

Senator  Fred  Harris  (D-Okla.)  led  a  last 
minute  drive  to  Increase  the  land  title  pro- 
vision to  the  40  million  acres  requested  by 
the  Natives. 

Supporting  him  in  the  debate,  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  condemned  the 
10  million  acre  provision,  stating:  "I  think 
we  do  ourselves  a  great  disservice  by  beating 
on  our  breast  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  saying  what  a  good  deal  the  Alaska 
Natives  are  getting.  This  Is  what  is  said  each 
time  our  native  Americans  are  deprived  of 
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what  la  rlghtlully  theirs.  'See,  we  are  letting 
you  use  some  of  the  land  that  belongs  to  you. 
How  generous  we  are.'  " 

A  survey  by  the  Native  newspaper  Tundra 
Times  to  sample  reaction  to  the  Senate  bill 
showed  an  overwhelming  rejection  of  the 
land  provision  among  the  fourteen  regional 
Native  organizations.  Emll  Nottl.  Preeldent 
of  the  statewide  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives, 
summed  It  up  this  way:  "The  feeling  In  the 
villages  is  very  strong.  They  want  their  land." 

The  Alaska  Natives  must  now  look  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  to 
Increase  the  land  title  provision  to  the  40 
million  acres  they  judge  to  be  necessary  for 
their  survival  as  a  people. 

ANALYSIS  or  S.    1830 

The  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1970  presents  a  i>ackage  of  cash,  subsist- 
ence rights,  and  land.  It  Is  Intended  to  be 
"Just,  generous,  and  honorable"  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Natives  "opportunity  for  a  better 
life  for  themselves  and  their  children." 

Cash:  The  sponsors  of  the  Senate  bill.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  state,  "The  key  to  Na- 
tive progress,  and  thus  the  most  Important 
single  facet  of  the  land  settlement  legislation. 
Is  money." 

The  cash  compensation  offered  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill  would  be  distributed  In  the  form  of 
social  services  and  shares  In  a  Native  invest- 
ment corporation. 

The  Interior  Committee  estimates  that  a 
Native  shareholder  will  receive  dividends  of 
$53  in  1971,  »152  In  1980  and  $418  in  1990. 
The  Individual's  share  of  social  services  Is 
valued  at  $201  In  1971,  $197  In  1980,  and  $27 
In  1990. 

Clearly  the  dividends  and  the  services  do 
not  constitute  a  livelihood  for  the  Natives. 

There  is  reason  to  be  concerned  that  the 
Senate  proposal,  although  It  Is  Intended  to 
bring  Alaska  Natives  Into  a  modern  cash 
economy,  will  force  them  onto  the  welfare 
rolls.  The  services  cannot  be  eaten,  and  the 
dividends  will  not  go  very  far  at  the  village 
trading  poet  if  the  Native  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen are  required  to  purchase  the  bulk  of 
their  food. 

The  legislation  has  even  more  drastic  Im- 
plications for  future  generations  of  Alaska 
Natives.  By  1990  the  Native  population  will 
have  doubled,  yet  the  number  of  shares  will 
remain  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  Native  popu- 
lation In  1970.  Thus,  In  a  generation,  half 
the  Natives  wlU  be  without  dividend-pro- 
ducing shares. 

One  possible  Justification  for  emphasizing 
the  cash  component  of  the  settlement  Is  that 
It  may  In  the  long  run  save  the  federal  gov- 
ernment money.  The  dividends  could  help 
reduce  welfare  payments.  Half  of  the  com- 
pensation Is  to  be  devoted  to  Native-financed 
social  services.  Many,  If  not  all,  of  these  serv- 
ices the  Natives  are  already  entitled  to  under 
present  law  In  common  with  all  citizens. 

The  Senate  Report  states,  "The  Natives  of 
Alaska  are  In  general  a  long  distance  from 
economic  self-sufficiency  and  will  be  so  for 
many  years,  notwithstanding  this  settlement. 
The  cost  of  assisting  them  either  under  spe- 
cial 'Indian'  programs  or  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Alaska  In  health,  in  edu- 
cation, and  In  Income  supplements  can  be 
expected  to  grow.  The  United  States  will  al- 
most certainly  adopt  some  form  of  family 
Income  guarantee  In  the  next  decade,  and 
the  cost  of  assisting  a  group  whose  median 
Inconie  Is  about  one-fourth  of  the  national 
figure  will  be  considerable.  For  this  reason 
any  outlay  for  Native  claims  compensation, 
to  the  extent  It  reduces  future  public  bur- 
dens. Is  far  lees  coetly  than  It  might  seem." 
And  one  might  add,  less  generous. 

Again  the  Report  points  out,  "While  this 
settlement  is  not  Intended  either  as  public 
assistance  legislation  nor  as  a  substitute  for 
existing  public  assistance,  health,  education, 
or  community  development  programs.  Its 
possibilities  for  reducing  future  federal  and 
state  costs  for  these  programs  are  obvious." 


On  the  other  hand,  It  Is  possible  that,  to 
the  extent  the  land  settlement  deprives  the 
Native  people  of  their  subsistence  resources 
and  land-based  commercial  opportunities, 
the  cost  to  the  federal  and  state  govemm.ent8 
will  be  Increased.  And  there  Is  the  distinct 
likelihood  that  these  costs  will  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  savings  the  Committee  envisions. 

For  example.  If  a  Native  hunter  in  1971 
Is  deprived  of  game  with  a  food  value  equiv- 
alent to  what  could  be  purchased  with  $3,000 
and  If  he  Is  unable  to  find  work,  the  govern- 
ment either  will  have  to  contribute  $2,735  to 
Bu^^lement  the  family  (5  members)  divi- 
dend Income  of  $265  to  maintain  their  diet, 
or  permit  them  to  starve. 

In  addition.  It  Is  not  certain  that  the  Na- 
tives ever  will  receive  all  of  the  cash  com- 
pensation provided  for  in  the  Senate  bill. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  cash  ($497.3  million) 
is  to  be  derived  from  royalties  from  mineral 
leasing  on  the  federal  public  domain  which 
otherwise  would  go  to  the  State  of  Alaska  un- 
der present  law.  The  State  questions  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  enact  this  revenue- 
sharing  pitivlslon  and  may  take  the  issue  to 
court.  In, the  event  the  State  wins,  the  Sen- 
ate bin  provides  that  the  Natives  will  be 
granted  the  right  to  select  the  mineral  estate 
to  an  additional  1  million  acres.  The  Report, 
however,  falls  to  estimate  whether  the  in- 
come from  this  estate  will  in  any  way  match 
the  nearly  $600  million  the  Natives  would 
lose. 

In  sum,  the  cash  compensation  will  not 
have  a  major  Impact  on  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  Alaska  Natives.  The  amount  Is 
imcertaln.  The  mechanics  of  distributing  it 
will  discriminate  against  children  bom  after 
the  enactment.  And  In  all  likelihood  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  which  deal  with  the  land 
will  cause  economic  hardships  that  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  can  only  allevi- 
ate by  additional  expenditures  for  welfare. 

Subsistence  Rights:  It  is  estimated  that  the 
Natives  use  between  60  million  and  120  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  for  subsistence  purposes. 
The  largest  share  of  the  food  Native  families 
consume  comes  from  hunting,  fishing,  and 
gathering  berries.  Trapping  Is  the  major 
source  of  cash  for  many  of  them. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Senate  bill  assert  that 
they  recognize  the  importance  of  the  present- 
day  subsistence  economy  and  state  that  It 
will  be  protected  where  It  is  endangered.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  emergency  closing  of 
public  lands  for  exclusive  Native  subsistence 
use;  however,  It  limits  this  emergency  clos- 
ing to  a  "maximum  duration"  of  two  years, 
with  a  possible  two-year  extension.  No  emer- 
gency protection  whatever  is  provided  for  on 
the  103  million  acres  to  be  selected  by  the 
State. 

From  the  Senate  Report,  It  Is  clear  the  sub- 
sistence economy  Is  to  be  legislated  out  of 
existence:  "The  settlement  will  with  minor 
exceptions  put  an  end  forever  to  racial  or 
ethnic  distinctions  In  .  .  .  hunting  and  fish- 
ing rights." 

In  short,  the  central  feature  of  the  Native 
economy  today — the  utilization  of  subsist- 
ence resources — Is,  with  minor  exceptions, 
left  unprotected  and  almost  certainly 
doomed. 

The  cash  dividend  notwithstanding,  there 
Is  little  reason  to  believe  that  under  the 
Senate  bill  the  Alaska  Natives  will  escape  the 
fate  of  Indian  tribes  on  the  Old  West  a 
century  ago — they  will  be  deprived  of  their 
traditional  livelihood  and  will  not  be 
provided  with  the  means  to  achieve  self- 
sufflciency  In  a  cash  economy. 

Lcmd:  The  Natives  oppose  the  land  provi- 
sion of  the  Senate  bill  because  It  denies  them 
title  to  a  sufficient  amount  of  land  to  Insure 
their  economic  well-being,  the  Integrity  of 
their  communities  and  of  the  cultures,  and 
their  right  to  self-determination.  The  Natives 
estimate  they  need  title  to  a  minimum  of 
40  million  acres  for  their  survival  as  a  people. 

Of  the  10  million  acres  provided  for  In 
the  Senate  blU,  less  than  6  mlllon  Is  set  aside 
for  village  lands.  Divided  among  the  State's 


200  villages,  the  settlement  amounts  to 
approximately  23,000  acres  per  village,  with 
additional  acreage  for  the  few  villages  with 
populations  exceeding  460  persons. 

This  provision  will  adversely  affect  tU 
villages;  but  It  will  hit  Inland  villages  the 
hardest  since  they  need  far  more  land  per 
capita  than  coastal  villages  that  derive  a 
large  share  of  their  food  from  the  sea. 

Eight  Interior  villages  are  entitled  to  no 
land  under  the  bill,  since  the  State  has 
already  filed  for  their  lands  and  the  Senate 
bill  ratifies  these  selections.  The  Report  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  State  will  grant 
these  villages  some  land,  but  recognizes  State 
law  may  prevent  the  State  from  doing  so, 
even  If  It  were  willing. 

Of  the  remaining  land,  the  Native  Services 
Corporation  created  by  the  bill  would  receive 
title  to  2  million  acres  of  timber  lands  and 
one  million  acres  for  miscellaneous  uses. 
More  than  600,000  acres  are  designated  for 
grants  to  Individual  Natives  for  homesltes 
and  campsites,  and  a  special  grant  of  600,000 
acres  is  made  to  the  North  Slope  Native 
Corporation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Senate  bill  revokes  a 
number  of  Native  land  reserves  which 
aggregate  approximately  4  million  acres. 

The  Senate  Report,  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  title  to  the  Natives,  states:  "The 
unresolved  status  of  [Native)  lands  has  .  .  . 
subverted  both  the  traditional  livelihoods 
and  the  possibility  of  social  and  economic 
progress  on  a  modern  footing.  Without  title 
to  the  lands  they  use  and  occupy,  Alaska 
Natives  are  defenseless  against  commercial 
development  which  changes  the  character  of 
and  sometimes  depletes  subsistence  resources, 
and  against  the  population  Influx  which  dis- 
organizes Indigenous  ways  of  life.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Native  people  have  no  useable 
property  rights  In  the  commercial  resources 
of  the  lands  they  have  historically  used  and 
occupied." 

Nevertheless,  the  Interior  Committee  re- 
jected the  Natives'  request  for  title  to  40 
million  acres.  It  felt  this  wo\ild  create  "huge 
land  enclaves"  .  .  .  which  could  resxilt  In  re- 
mote, land  locked  reservations  rather  than 
viable  aptn  communities.  The  Committee's 
goal,  the  Report  points  out,  is  to  "put  an 
end  forever  to  racial  or  ethnic  distinctions 
In  land  tenure." 

It  seems  a  dubloiis  strategy  to  seek  to  pro- 
mote racial  equality  in  the  United  States  by 
depriving  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  of 
their  lands. 

The  Committee  was  also  guided  by  the  fear 
that  the  Natives  would  "tie  up"  the  economic 
development  of  the  State  and  Interfere  with 
conservation  measures. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  development 
of  Alaska  requires  State  ownership  of  virtu- 
ally all  conmierclally  valuable  properties 
and  whether  pauperizing  the  Natives — ^20 
percent  of  Alaska's  population — will  con- 
tribute to  its  economic  growth. 

It  also  seems  reasonable  to  question  the 
Justice  and  the  logic  of  menacing  the  survival 
of  the  Alaska  Natives  as  a  people  in  the 
name  of  conservation. 

The  Natives  have  lived  In  delicate  balance 
with  their  blotlc  resources  for  thousands  of 
years.  It  Is  the  newcomers  to  America  who 
have  polluted  the  air  and  the  water  and 
brought  so  many  species,  as  well  as  whole 
tribes  of  Indians  to  the  edge  of  extinction. 

Confirming  Native  title  to  40  million  acres 
would  still  leave  the  Federal  government  well 
over  200  million  acres  and  the  State  108  mil- 
lion acres  for  the  designation  of  parks  and 
forests. 

Native  aspirations  also  run  counter  to  the 
Committee's  views  on  social  change.  The 
Report  assumes  that  title  to  more  land  will 
Impede  the  assimilation  of  the  Natives:  "This 
Act  Is  not  ,  .  .  predicated  on  the  philosophy 
that  the  historic  way  of  life  of  the  Native 
people  of  Alaska  can,  or  will,  or  should  be 
perpetuated  Into  the  future  for  all  time  by 
the  actions  taken  by  this  Congress.  Like  It 
or  not.  Western  'civilization'  came  to  Alaska 
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and  to  virtually  aU  the  Native  people  many 
years  ago." 

A  coercive  policy  of  assimilation  Is  un- 
democratic, unworkable,  and  destructive. 
The  history  of  aboriginal  cultures  through- 
out the  world  shows  that  the  way  to  destroy 
a  people  Is  to  take  their  Und. 

Justice:  Long  ago,  In  the  Organic  Act  of 
1884  Congress  stated  that  the  Alaska  Na- 
tives "shall  not  be  disturbed  In  the  posses- 
sion of  any  lands  actually  In  their  use  or 
occupation  or  now  claimed  by  them  but 
the  terms  under  which  such  persons  may 
acquire  title  to  such  lands  Is  reserved  for 
future  legislation  by  Congress." 

Again,  in  the  SUtehood  Act  of  1968,  Con- 
gress required  that  "the  State  and  its  peo- 
ple .. .  forever  disclaim  all  right  and  title  .  .  . 
to  any  lands  or  other  pr<^>erty  (Including 
flshlng  rights),  the  right  or  title  to  which 
may  be  held  by  Indians,  Eskimos,  or  Aleuts." 

The  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
passed  by  the  Senate  In  July  profoundly  "dis- 
turbs" the  Natives  in  the  possession  of  their 
lands,  and  It  clears  the  way  for  the  State  to 
expropriate  Native  lauds  to  which  It  previ- 
ously had  disclaimed  all  right  and  title. 

The  Senate  action  runs  contrary  to  the 
tradition  of  American  law  and  would  lend 
legislative  support  to  the  notion  that  prop- 
erty rights  of  native  Americans  are  Inferior 
to  those  of  other  Americans. 

Summary:  The  principal  feature  of  S.  1830 
U  money,  but  the  cash  It  provides  does  not 
constitute  a  livelihood.  The  Interior  Com- 
mittee states  that  the  Natives  live  where 
there  are  few  Jobs  and  where  little  or  no 
economic  growth  Is  taking  place,  but  Its  bill 
denies  them  the  title  that  would  give  them 
a  stake  In  whatever  conunerclal  development 
there  may  be  on  tens  of  millions  of  acres  of 
their  land.  It  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
the  Native  subsistence  economy,  but  falls  to 
protect  It. 

Rather  than  giving  the  Natives  a  chance 
to  adapt  their  present  economies  to  new  op- 
portunities. It  forecloses  their  options. 

It  asserts  the  right  of  the  Natives  to  self- 
determination,  but  denies  them  any  mean- 
ingful choice  In  their  future. 

It  denies  the  Natives  and  the  Nation  a  last 
opportunity  to  do  Jiiatlce. 

PBOSPECTS 

Ten  years  ago  Native  land  claims  were  gen- 
erally considered  worthless.  Native  organiza- 
tions and  the  Association  on  American  In- 
dian Affairs  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
win  a  fair  settlement  of  these  rights.  We  have 
come  a  long  way,  and  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  rejected  the  Senate  bill  and 
is  presently  preparing  one  of  Its  own.  U.S. 
Representative  James  A.  Haley  (D-Pla.)  Is 
expected  to  be  Its  principal  sponsor.  The  fine 
record  of  the  House  Committee  on  such  Is- 
sues as  Blue  Lake,  Klnzua  Dam,  and  Colvllle 
termination,  give  reason  to  hope  the  Natives 
may  yet  win  title  to  a  fair  portion  of  their 
lands. 


Thx  Senatk  Version  or  the  Alaska  Nattve 
CukiMS  Settlement  Act;  An  Economic 
Ahaltsis  or  THZ  Land-Tftle  Provisions 
The  proposed  settlement  In  S.  1830  !s  eco- 
nomically unsound,  for  the  Alaska  Native 
people  and  for  the  nation.  It  will  Impoverish 
many  Alaska  Natives  by  substituting  an  un- 
llvable  annual  cash  Income  supplement  ($53 
per  person  In  the  first  year,  rUlng  to  $418 
In  20  years)  for  their  present  right  to  make  a 
subsistence  living  (and  some  cash  income) 
by  hunting,  fishing,  berrying,  trapping  on 
the  lands  that  this  bill  stripe  from  them. 
(See  Table  1.)  It  does  this  without  offering 
these  Natives  the  means  of  trantition  from  a 
ntbsisterux  style  of  life  to  a  full  cash/fob 
economy. 

Tet  the  policy  guiding  the  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  to  require  this  transition  by  the  very 


terms  of  the  settlement:  the  Senate  report 
on  the  bill  notes  that  "the  historic  way  of 
life"  of  the  natives  should  not  be  "perpet- 
uated" by  Congressional  action,  because 
"civilization"  has  and  must  come  to  the  Na- 
tive people.  Certainly  the  processes  of  change 
from  the  historic  ways  of  life  cannot  be  held 
off,  but  Just  as  certainly  the  settlement 
should  provide  for  a  dignified,  humane,  and 
economically  sound  transition. 

The  proposed  settlement  attempts  to 
cushion  the  transition  by  two  major  provi- 
sions: First,  it  gives  the  Individual  Alaska 
Native  In  the  Initial  year  about  $201  worth 
of  social  services,  decreasing  to  $27  worth  of 
services  in  the  20th  year.  Whatever  the  worth 
of  these  services,  they  are  not  a  substitute  for 
a  subsistence  or  a  cash  Income. 

Second,  It  provides  the  Natives  with  title 
to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  land  they  are  now 
using  to  get  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  from. 
Of  the  60  million  acres  now  In  use  by  the 
Natives,  the  Act  allows  clear  title  to  only  10 
million.  Tet,  as  the  Senate  report  rightly 
states,  "Without  title  to  the  lands  they  use 
and  occupy,  Alaska  Natives  are  defenseless 
against  commercial  development  which 
changes  the  character  of  and  sometimes  dep- 
letes sulMlstence  resources  .  .  ." 

Let  us  take  a  clo^e  look  at  the  current  sit- 
uation: Typically,  villages  with  populations 
of  around  200  Natives  (the  most  usual  vil- 
lage size )  regularly  use  an  Eu«a  with  a  radius 
of  40-50  mllee  for  hunting,  flshlng.  and  so 
forth — the  Federal  Field  Committee  reports. 
Thus,  for  their  livelihood  they  rely  directly 
on  an  area  of  6,000-7,500  square  miles.  This 
area  Is  scoured  Intenalvely,  because  the  wild- 
life resources — like  moose,  caribou,  and  sal- 
mon— must  often  be  harvested  to  their  fullest 
extent  simply  to  meet  subsistence  require- 
ments. Among  the  reasons  why  such  large 
areas  are  necessary  are  the  limited  yield  of 
lands  In  that  part  of  the  world,  the  migra- 
tory habits  of  the  wildlife,  and  the  fact  that 
different  forms  of  essential  wildlife  often 
are  not  to  be  found  on  the  same  kind  of 
land. 

Under  the  Act,  InstefMl  of  a  minimum 
6,000  square  miles  they  have  been  using, 
villages  like  these  would  each  have  title  to 
only  36  square  miles  at  one  location — to- 
gether with  scattered  5-acre  campsites. 
(Even  that  title  might  become  worthless  as 
changes  In  the  environment  from  competing 
uses — oommerclal  and  sports  flshlng,  hydro- 
electric plants,  pulp  Industry,  etc. — ^In  sur- 
rounding areas  threaten  the  wildlife  and  its 
migratory  patterns.)  There  is  simply  no 
source  of  livelihood  for  such  villages  that 
would  replace  the  subsistence  and  cash  In- 
come from  the  use  of  their  wide  ranges. 

The  Federal  Field  Committee  states  that 
the  annual  cash  value  of  the  subsistence  ac- 
tivities of  a  family  of  five  village  Natives  lies 
between  $1,000  and  $3,000.  The  proposed  set- 
tlement would  provide  that  family  with 
about  $266  caeix  per  year  for  five  yean,  with 
Increasing  amounts  later  that  woxild  not  rise 
to  $1,000  per  year  before  1982,  or  $3,000  be- 
fore 1996.  Clearly,  that  is  no  substitute  for 
the  land  rights  lost  to  these  families — who 
comprise  about  30.000  of  the  63,000  total 
Native  population  (1988  figures).  The  cash 
settlement  Is  meaningful  only  to  those  who 
already  live  In  towns  and  cities  and  have 
little  or  no  subslsteivce  activities. 

Because  proposed  benefits  are  distributed 
equally  without  regard  to  dependence  upon 
the  land,  some  20,000  villagers  who  are  moet 
dependent  on  the  land  will  lose  heavily  In 
the  first  10-16  yetkrs  of  the  settlement.  Of 
these,  some  7,000  who  live  In  Native  villages 
In  the  Interior  will  never  recoup  their  losses 
(even  In  dollar  mathematics)  over  the  whole 
time  period  of  the  settlement;  they  will 
simply  suffer  confiscation. 

In  short,  the  incomes  of  the  village  Na- 
tive* (which  are,  after  all,  already  at  poverty 
levels)  will  be  severely  redticed  to  an  Intol- 
erable point  and,  under  the  additional  pres- 


sure of  population  IncrecMe,  many  Natives 
will  be  forced  to  migrate  to  the  non-Native 
urban  centers.  There,  without  skills  and  edu- 
cation, facing  outright  discrimination,  they 
will  Join  the  present  11,600  urban  Natives, 
most  of  whom  are  poor  themselves.  Such  a 
migration  can  only  have  the  moet  destruc- 
tive effects  upon  the  migrants  and  upon  the 
cities  to  which  they  flee.  The  transition  re- 
quired m  this  legislation  Is  In  effect  a  transi- 
tion to  greater  poverty  and  to  greater  tirban 
problems. 

ITie  economic  fallacy  of  the  settlement 
clearly  lies  In  the  swift  deprivation  of  the 
traditional  livelihood  lands.  A  settlement 
that  will  not  end  up  making  the  Natives 
welfare  wards  of  the  Federal  government  (or 
of  the  State  of  Alaska)  must  provide  them 
title  to  a  sufficient  ntunber  of  acres  so  that 
each  Native  can  continue  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
sheAter  himself. 

The  title  to  the  land  must  be  definite, 
since  the  privilege  of  hunting  on  someone 
else's  land  cannot  be  guaranteed,  even 
though  the  settlement  seems  to  assume  that 
somehow  the  Natives  will  Indefinitely  be  al- 
lowed to  use  other  people's  land.  Moreover, 
the  acreage  and  rights  must  suffice  to  offer  a 
chance  for  an  improvement  In  the  currently 
low  standard  of  living — through  proposed 
economic  development  activities — esp>eclally 
In  view  of  projected  population  increases. 

Since  any  Native  economic  development 
program  will  be  a  long-term  proposition, 
there  must  be  enough  land  to  offer  sub- 
sistence In  the  meantime.  Job  and  Income 
opportunities  will  not  Increase  fast  enough 
to  nullify  the  need  for  subsistence  lands  for 
a  generation  In  many  areas  of  Alaska.  In 
addition,  to  the  extent  that  the  growth  of 
Alaska  will  not  be  In  Native  hands,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  Insist  upon  access  to  the  Jobs 
that  such  growth  will  create.  (The  experience 
of  blacks  In  economic  growth  throughout  U.S. 
metropolitan  areas.  Including  the  Inner 
cities,  provides  ample  evidence  for  this,  as 
does  the  recent  experience  of  urban  Alaska 
Natives  themselves.) 

What  actually  should  be  the  number  of 
acres  that  will  support  the  livelihood  of  the 
Native  population  while  offering  the  oppor- 
tunity for  development  from  the  subsistence 
culture?  A  computation  on  sheer  economic 
grounds  Is  complex  and  must  vary  not  merely 
with  population  counts  but  also  ecology  and 
present  and  future  land  use. 

Olven  the  present  unchallenged  figxire  of  a 
minimum  of  60  million  acres  now  In  use  by 
the  Natives,  the  10  million  acre  settlement  Is 
obviously  Inadequate.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  of  40 
million  acres  would  appear  to  be  reasonable 
as  a  figure  that  permits  an  orderly  transition 
In  a  growing  Alaska  In  which  the  economic 
rights  of  the  Natives  will  be  protected. 

TABLE  {.-PROPOSED  CASH  SETTUMENT  COMPARED  TO 
INCOME  DEPENDENT  UPON  CURRENT  LAND  USE  BY 
NATIVES 

For  •  lamily  of  5 

CMh    Annual  projocted 
Num-      value   cash  tettlement  > 

bar  of    of  land  

nativa*!      um>    1971-75       1990 


Location 


Nonnativedt^andtownt.  15,000  {100         (265  $2,090 

Ursa  nativa  towni 8.000  500          265  2,090 

Native  villaget  mainly  da-  „ 

pendent  on  »ea 10,000  1,000          265  2.090 

Nativa  villain,  aome  da-  

pendanca  on  aaa 13,000  2,000          265  2,090 

Nativa  villaf  ai,  totally 

dapandant  M  laod 7,000  3,000          265  2.090 

1  Cited  in  the  Federal  Field  Committee  Report  u  eatimatea 
made  by  ttiam  in  1967  (See,  Alaaka  Natives  and  The  Land.  U.S. 
Governmant  Printini  Oftite,  1968). 

>  Rottfli  asthnataa  devalopad  from  matertola  praaantad  la  the 
Fadaral  Fia«  Comnimae  Report  ^ 

>  Adapted  from  table  8,  report  of  the  Senate  Commtttaa  on 
interior  and  Insular  Aftairs  (S.  RpL  91  925).  Note  that  by  1990, 
only  about  H  o*  the  nativa  population  wHI  be  eHfibIa  for  thaaa 
cash  aattiamanta— due  to  population  Inereaaa. 
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CONCZRNING    THE    ALASKA    NATIVX    CLAIM 

Settlemznt  Act  of  1970 
(By    Earl    Old    Person,    president,    National 

Congress  of  American  Indians,   and  Emll 

Nottl,    president.    Alaska    Federation    of 

Natives) 

The  United  States  miist  not  repeat  in 
Alaska  today  the  Injustices  that  overwhelmed 
the  American  Indian  tribes  a  century  ago. 

The  Native  people  of  Alaska — 60.000  In- 
dians, Eskimos,  Aleuts — are  fighting  In  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  to  save  their  lands  from 
expropriation  by  the  State  of  Alaska. 

They  have  not  sold  their  land,  lost  It  In 
war,  nor  ceded  it  by  treaty.  However,  only 
Congress  can  grant  them  security  of  title. 

Time  and  time  again  the  Native  people 
of  Alaska's  200  villages  have  asked  for  title 
to  their  lands,  and  they  are  told  that  they 
cannot  expect  Justice  from  Congress — they 
must  compromise.  And  so  they  have.  They 
have  reduced  their  claims  for  title  first  to 
80  million  acres  and  then  to  40  million  acres. 
And  now  they  are  asked  to  compromise  even 
more. 

They  are  warned  that  they  must  accept 
a  bad  bargain  or  there  will  be  no  bargain 
at  all.  They  are  told  that  by  asking  for  enough 
land  to  protect  their  livelihood,  they  risk 
losing  it  all.  And  their  fears  are  reinforced 
by  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel's  stated 
Intention  to  transfer  their  lands  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  unless  Congress  acts  by  December, 
1970.  to  settle  their  claims. 

The  Alaska  Claims  Setttlement  Act  of  1970 
(S.  1830)  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  15 
would  extinguish  Native  claims  to  all  of  their 
lands  In  Alaska.  In  return,  it  provides  the 
Natives  with  cash  compensation  and  with 
title  to  only  10  million  acres  of  land — less 
than  three  percent  of  the  more  than  350 
million  acres  to  which  they  have  valid  legal 
claims. 

The  cash  compensation  o£Fered  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill  will  result  In  a  net  economic  loss  to 
the  Native  people.  The  present  value  of  the 
land  for  subsistence  hunting  and  fishing  and 
for  trapping  and  gathering,  as  well  as  Its 
long-range  commercial  value,  greatly  exceeds 
what  the  Senate  proposes  in  its  cash  settle- 
ment. 

The  cash  settlement  would  be  distributed 
in  the  form  of  social  services  and  shares  in 
a  Native  Investment  corporation.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  a  Native  shareholder  will  receive 
dividends  on  bis  stock  of  853  in  1971,  $152  in 
1980.  and  $418  In  1990.  By  1990,  the  Native 
population  in  Alaska  will  have  doubled.  Yet, 
none  of  the  Natives  born  after  the  passage 
of  the  Senate  bill  will  be  entitled  to  shares 
in  the  Investment  corjxjratlon.  Clearly,  the 
proposed  services  and  dividends  will  in  no 
way  constitute  a  livelihood  for  those  Natives 
now  living  nor  for  those  yet  to  be  born. 

Although  the  Senate  has  provided  for  con- 
ditional hunting  and  fishing  rights  on  the 
lands  that  will  be  taken  from  the  Natives, 
the  history  of  our  nation's  treatment  of 
American  Indians  shows  that  these  rights, 
without  the  security  of  title,  quickly  dis- 
appear. 

We  reject  the  notion  that  the  Alaska  Na- 
tives cannot  receive  Justice  from  Congress. 
We  believe  that  this,  the  last,  opjxirtunity  to 
deal  fairly  with  them  is  worth  fighting  for. 

A  sectu-e  and  adequate  land  base  Is  es- 
sential to  the  dignity  and  survival  of  Alaska's 
60,000  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts. 

We  urge  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  enact  legislation  that  would  confirm  to 
the  Native  villages  of  Alaska  title  to  a  min- 
imum of  40  million  acres  of  their  ancestral 
lands. 

The  Alaska  Natives  depend  upon  the  land 
and  Its  Inland  and  coastal  waters  for  their 
livelihood,  hunting  and  fishing  for  subsist- 
ence, as  they  have  from  time  Immemorial. 
Moreover,  the  land  offers  them  their  best  op- 
portunity for  sharing  In  the  future  economic 
growth  and  development  of  the  State  and 
nation.   Equally  important,  the  land  Is  the 


foundation  of  their  rich  and  varied  cultures 
and  a  cherished  source  of  their  spiritual  life. 

To  deny  the  Alaska  Natives  an  adequate 
land  base  of  at  least  40  million  acres  will 
contribute  to  their  dependency,  to  the  dis- 
integration of  their  communities,  and  to  the 
erosion  of  their  cultures.  To  strip  the  Alaska 
Natives  of  their  land  will  destroy  their  tra- 
ditional self-sufficiency,  and  it  Is  certain  to 
create  among  them  bitterness  toward  other 
Alaskans  and  a  deep  distrust  of  our  institu- 
tions and  our  laws. 

The  Natives'  request  for  a  title  to  a 
minimum  of  40  million  acres  of  their  land  Is 
fair,  reasonable,  and  humane.  The  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  has  a  historic  op- 
portunity to  secure  to  the  Native  people  of 
Alaska  a  Just  settlement  that  will  honor  the 
nation  and  be  a  source  of  pride  to  future 
generations  of  Americans. 


CONCERNINC  THE   ALASKA   NaTTVE   CLAIMS 

Settlement  Act  of  1970 

(Statement  of  Monroe  E.  Price,  chairman, 

American   Bar  Association  Oonunlttee  on 

Indian     Affairs     tmd     Professor    of     Law, 

UCLA) 

The  history  of  federal-Indian  relations  Is 
filled  with  actions  by  responsible  officials 
"giving,"  out  of  charity,  more  than  they 
thought  the  recipient  was  entitled  to  as  a 
matter  of  right.  In  almost  each  case,  the 
verdict  of  history  has  been  that  the  i)ercep- 
tion  that  the  United  States  was  acting  char- 
itably was  misplaced. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  keep  that  his- 
torical reoccurrence  in  mind  as  the  House 
deliberates  the  Alaska  claims  settlement. 
There  will  be  many  who  view  It  as  the  ma- 
jestic penance  of  a  kind  sovereign,  not  ob- 
ligated to  do  anything,  but  out  of  moral 
goodness  doing  something.  That  Is  a  wrong 
basis  for  Judgment. 

Underneath  all  the  legal  complexities,  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  is  a  simple  matter  of 
property  rights.  Our  institutions  are  based 
on  concepts  of  property  rights;  our  various 
cultures  in  the  United  States  are  based  on 
the  p)ower  of  property.  Texas,  Montana,  Cal- 
ifornia, New  York:  in  each  State  strong  cul- 
tures are  maintained  because  of  the  land 
resources  to  which  the  cultiores  are  tied.  No 
government  official  seriously  argues  for  the 
destruction  of  patterns  of  life  within  those 
States  by  altering  the  land  tenure  patterns. 

Here,  however,  there  is  something  like  that 
at  work.  Some  feel  that  if  the  Natives  retain 
a  significant  portion  of  their  patrimony, 
their  culture,  their  way  at  life  will  be  main- 
tained. If  their  patrimony  Is  eroded,  then 
before  long  their  culture  and  style  of  Ufe  will 
be  eroded  as  well.  The  Federal  Government 
must  not  seek  to  deprive  a  group  of  its  prop- 
erty as  a  means  of  undermining  its  culture. 
I  can  think  of  few  acts  more  seriously  at  odds 
with  the  American  tradition. 

Section  4(a)  of  S.  1830,  the  proposed 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1970, 
declares  in  part: 

"The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  consti- 
tute a  full  and  final  settlement  and  extin- 
guishment of  any  and  all  claims  against 
the  United  States,  the  State  and  all  other 
persons  which  are  based  upon  aborlgiiLal 
right,  title,  use,  or  occupancy  of  land  in 
Alaska  ...  by  any  Native,  Native  Village,  or 
Native  group.  .  .  ." 

Thus,  in  return  for  $1  billion  in  deferred 
payments  and  recognized  ownership  of  some 
10  million  acres,  the  Natives  of  Alaska  (In- 
dians. Elaklmos  and  Aleuts)  will  be  required 
to  give  up  all  their  rights  and  interests 
based  upon  use  and  occupancy  to  360  mil- 
lion acres  of  land. 

The  proposition  that  the  Natives  actually 
I>03sess  a  legal  claim  to  vast  land  areas  with- 
in the  State  of  Alaska  Is  not  subject  to  seri- 
ous challenge.  Indeed,  in  a  series  of  decisions 
reaching  back  to  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  8 
Wheat.  543  (1823),  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
sistently  has   upheld  "the  Indian   right  of 


occupancy",  which  "is  considered  as  sacred 
as  the  fe-slmple  of  the  whites"  (jlfitc^iel  v 
United  States.  9  Pet.  711,  746  (1835)),  and 
which  may  "not  be  Interfered  with  or  de- 
termined except  by  the  United  States." 
Cramer  v.  United  States,  261  U.S.  219,  227 
(1963);  United  States  v.  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  314  U.S.  339,  345  (1941).  Indian 
title  "amounts  to  a  right  of  occupancy  which 
the  sovereign  grants  and  protects  against  in- 
trusion by  third  parties"  {Tee-Hit-Ton  In- 
dians V.  United  States.  342  U.S.  272,  279 
(1955)),  and  the  United  States  in  fact  has 
accorded  such  protection  to  lands  used  and 
occupied  by  Alaskan  Natives  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  State  of  Alaska  v.  UiUUl 
420  F.  2d  938  (9th  Cir.,  December  19,  1969)' 
United  States  v.  State  of  Alaska,  197  P  Supp 
834  (D.  Alaska  1961);  United  States  v.  Cad- 
zow.  5  Alaska  442,  1914) . 

In  addition  to  rights  derived  from  original 
Indian  title,  the  possessory  interests  of 
Alaskan  Natives  have  been  the  subject  of 
specific  legislative  protection  from  the  time 
of  the  1867  Treaty  of  Cession  with  Russia. 
Section  8  of  the  Organic  Act  of  May  17,  1884. 
23  Stat.  24,  the  first  statute  applying  Pederai 
land  law  to  Alaska,  for  example,  provided  in 
pertinent  part: 

"That  the  Indians  .  .  .  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  any  lands  actually 
in  their  use  or  occupation  or  now  claimed  by 
them  but  the  terms  under  which  such  per- 
sons may  acquire  title  to  such  lands  is  re- 
served for  future  legislation  by  Congress." 

Similarly.  Section  27  of  the  Act  of  June 
6,  1900,  31  Stat.  321,  which  established  a 
civil  government  for  Alaska,  declared  that 
"The  Indians  .  .  .  shall  not  be  disturbed  in 
the  possession  of  any  lands  now  actually  in 
their  use  or  occupation,"  and  prohibited  en- 
try, under  the  public  land  laws,  on  land  oc- 
cupied by  Natives.  Finally,  Section  4  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  of  July  7,  1958,  72  SUt. 
339,  required  the  State  to  "disclaim  all  right 
and  title  ...  to  any  lands  or  other  property 
(including  fishing  rights) ,  the  right  or  title 
to  which  may  be  held  by  any  Indians,  Eskimos 
or  Aleuts.  .  .  ." 

Thus,  even  apart  from  the  Natives'  legal 
rights  under  Judicial  predecents,  the  Federal 
Government  has  assumed  in  Alaska  a  clear- 
cut  statutory  and  moral  responsibility  to  re- 
spect their  use  and  occupancy  of  land.  More- 
over, the  extent  of  that  responsibility  Is 
nowhere  better  expressed  than  in  the  North- 
west Territorial  Ordinance  of  1787  which 
specifically  provided  that  the  land  and  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians  "shall  never  be  taken 
from  them  without  their  consent"  and  that 
"their  property,  rights,  and  liberty  .  .  .  shall 
never  be  Invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  Just 
and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress." 

Translated  Into  a  modern  context,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  1787  Ordinance  demand  that 
Congress  not  impose  a  unilateral  land  settle- 
ment upon  the  Natives  of  Alaska,  but  rather 
seek  their  wholehearted  acquiescence  in  the 
consideration  to  be  paid.  The  Natives,  speak- 
ing through  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives, 
have  asked  that  40  million  acres,  or  about 
10%  of  the  area  they  rightfully  claim,  be 
recognized  in  Native  ownership  under  the 
pending  legislation. 

The  Alaska  Natives,  collectively,  are  sell- 
ing their  greatest  rights.  They  must  be 
treated  as  any  other  seller  who  puts  forward 
a  fair  price.  To  ignore  that  price  because  it 
will  continue  a  way  of  life  which  seems  in- 
consistent with  some  notion  of  the  "Ameri- 
can mainstream"  is  wrong-headed  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  mainstream  Itself. 


Concerning  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1970 
(Statement  of  Dr.  Angle  Debo,  professor  of 
history,  emeritus,  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity and  lecturer  In  Indian  history,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma) 

In  my  study  of  Indian  history  I  have  found 
an  invariable  pattern.  (1)  Take  away  the  In- 
dians' land,  sometimes  even  paying  them  foi 
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It,  but  destroying  their  economic  base.  (2) 
Place  their  diminished  property  under  Oov- 
ernment  control  rather  than  their  own  col- 
lective management — i.e.  patemaUsm.  (3) 
Set  a  date  for  dividing  their  property  Into  in- 
dividual shares — and  subsequent  lose  and 
impoverishment.  (4)  "Termination."  This  Is 
the  last  blow.  The  Indians  ol  the  Lower  48 
know  what  this  means. 

I  bad  hoped  history  would  not  repeat  itself 
with  the  natives  of  Alaska,  but  the  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  is  an  exact  recapitulation  of 
these  three  and  a  half  centuries  of  exploita- 
tion or  blundering.  (1)  TTiese  natives  sup- 
port themselves  mainly  by  subsistence  bunt- 
ing, using  eighty  million  acres  of  land.  (It 
takes  a  lot  of  tundra  to  feed  a  caribou.)  They 
are  asking  title  to  forty  million,  an  absolute 
minimum,  about  one-tenth  of  the  state  for 
about  one-fifth  of  the  population.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  cuts  this  amount  to  about  ten  mil- 
lion. This  simply  will  not  support  them.  Why 
do  they  not  find  Jobs  in  Industry?  Pertiaps 
they  will  some  day,  but  the  Jobs  are  not 
available  now.  (2)  The  Senate  b'll  is  said  to 
be  gfenerous  in  its  payment  far  the  land 
taken  away  from  the  natives.  But  who  im- 
plements it?  An  appointed  Commission  with 
a  majority  of  non-native  mer  bers.  "Father 
knows  best."  (3)  After  flfte:;n  years  this 
corporate  property  will  be  divided  into  in- 
dividual shares  subject  to  sale.  Why  would 
they  sell?  To  keep  from  starving,  stripped 
of  their  land  base.  We  have  seen  this  happen, 
tribe  after  tribe,  in  the  lower  48.  (Inciden- 
tally, how  long  would  ov.r  collective  proper- 
ty— national,  state,  local — remain  intact  if 
any  citizen  could  claim  his  share  and  dis- 
pose of  It?)  "Termination,"  after  five  years. 
Then  ccanes  the  relief  and  welfare  burden. 
After  we  have  impoverished  a  people,  we  do 
not  let  them  starve. 

Why  repeat  this  tragic  cycle?  We  have  a 
new  chance  to  do  it  right.  But  the  only  hope 
lies  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
may  come  up  with  a  better  bill. 


Janttary  22.  1971. 
The  Land  of  Alaskan   Natttxs:    The   Need 

To  Avon)  Social  Catastrophe 
(By  Dr.  Alexander  Leigh  ton.  professor  of  so- 
cial psychiatry,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Behavioral    Sciences.    Harvard    School    of 
Public  Health) 

Legislation  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  settle  Alaska  Natives  land  rights  In 
the  91st  Congress,  as  well  as  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  a  Settlement  Act  (S1830) 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  Alaskan  Natives 
needs  for  an  adequate  land  base  and.  If  en- 
acted would  threaten  the  native  people  with 
social  catastrophe.  The  best  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  land  required  by  the  Natives  to 
help  Insure  successful  adaptation  is  a  mini- 
mum of  40  million  acres. 

There  can  be  no  disagreement  that  the 
Alaska  Native  is  on  the  road  to  becoming  a 
part  of  modern  civilization.  Hopefully,  he 
win  be  a  worthy  and  integral  part. 

The  question  of  how  the  transition  is  to  be 
accomplished  is  the  point  at  Issue.  The  record 
of  the  United  States  In  this  matter  with 
other  Indian  groups  is  not  a  good  one,  and 
It  is  Important  at  this  Juncture  not  to  re- 
peat old  errors. 

The  adaptation  and  change  so  that  a 
hunting  people  can  become  part  of  an  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  civilization  is  not  an 
easy  matter.  History  suggests  that  to  be 
successful,  the  motivation  and  the  timing 
must  come  from  the  people  concerned  and 
not  from  outsiders,  and  especially  not 
through  government  attempts  to  exert  direct 
or  indirect  coercion.  The  latter  runs  the 
grave  risk  of  creating  chronic  demoralization 
and  pauperization.  Time  and  again  Indian 
groups  (e.g.  the  Navaho)  have  been  pres- 
sured to  assimilate  and  have  had  their  land 
taken.  Ultimately  the  Government  has  been 
forced  to  choose  between  buying  It  back  for 


them  or  having  them  as  dependents  on  re- 
lief. Successful  adaptations  such  as  those 
by  the  Northeastern  Indians  to  steel  con- 
struction have  been  generated  by  the  In- 
dians themselves.  In  recent  years,  the  Nava- 
hos  have  made  impressive  strides  In  self- 
management  and  self-sufficiency,  and  this 
too  has  come  from  within  the  group  and 
by  means  of  adjustments  to  which  they  were 
motivated  on  their  own.  Prior  to  this,  some 
90  years  of  coercive  effort  had  failed. 

In  short,  the  shift  of  the  Alaskan  Natives 
from  a  hunting  economy  and  culture  must 
come  about  through  their  will  and  self-de- 
termination; and  It  must  follow  a  period 
during  which  resources  for  preparing  them- 
selves have  been  put  at  their  disposal 
through  education  and  technical  training, 
and  when  preparations  have  been  made  In 
the  larger  society  for  their  economic  and  so- 
cial acceptance. 

Without  a  secure  and  adequate  land  base 
for  their  present  subsistence  needs  and  for 
future  commercial  development,  the  Alas- 
kan Natives  will  come  Into  the  society  of  the 
United  States  at  the  lowest  economic  level. 
This  Is  one  aspect  of  repeating  the  unfortu- 
nate history  of  other  Indian  groups.  It  will 
constitute  a  major  failure  in  cultural  change. 

For  Indians  to  come  into  the  larger  society 
of  the  United  States  at  its  lowest  economic 
level  means  that  they  come  into  dose  asso- 
ciation with  the  most  deprived  and  unsuc- 
cessful segment  of  our  population,  the  most 
powerless,  the  most  uneducated,  the  most 
inclined  to  prejudice,  and  the  moat  bitter, 
hostile  and  disillusioned  with  regard  to 
American  society.  There  Is,  thus,  little  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  from  those  who  have  them- 
selves learned  how  to  negotiate  their  way  In 
this  society. 

Cultural  change  Is  always  difficult  for  those 
undergoing  it,  and  It  often  generates  Influ- 
ences that  are  socially  and  psychologically 
demoralizing.  When  these  tendencies  are  re- 
inforced by  years  of  exposure  to  demoralized 
whites,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  resist  in- 
dividual and  group  deterioration. 


Alaska     Native    Land     Rights:     Will    We 

Repeat  the  Mistakes  of  the  Past? 

(By  Frederick  W.  Turner  HI,  University  of 

Massachusetts,   Amherst,   Mass.) 

"We  came  from  no  land  as  did  the  whites. 
Nature  placed  us  here  in  this  land  of  ours." 

These  words  were  spoken  some  years  ago 
by  Yellow  Wolf,  a  survivor  of  Chief  Joseph's 
Nez  Perce,  who  fought  a  remarkable  battle 
against  the  whites  who  had  forced  upon 
them  a  cash  settlement  for  the  tribe's  ances- 
tral hunting  grounds.  To  a  very  real  extent 
the  statement  reflects  the  deep  and  abiding 
attachment  to  land  that  has  historically 
characterized  the  American  Natives — an  at- 
tachment at  once  mystical  and  practical, 
spiritual  and  economic.  The  Natives'  feeling 
about  land  has  been  reflected  In  every  aspect 
of  their  cultures,  In  their  tales,  myths,  and 
customs;  in  the  way  they  have  taken  their 
living  from  the  land;  and  perhaps  most 
importantly,  in  their  strong  conviction  that 
where  they  are  Is  where  they  were  intended 
to  remain.  Yet,  because  this  general  attitude 
is  not  common  to  Western  Civilization,  whites 
have  persistently  ridiculed  and  ignored  it. 
They  have  arrogantly  assumed  that  pre-lit- 
erate,  non-technological  peoples  could  not 
hold  any  attitudes  which  were  more  than 
base  superstition;  and  so  they  have  taken, 
by  any  means  expedient,  the  Native  lands 
which  an  expanding  population  required. 

The  process  as  far  as  Americans  are  con- 
cerned might  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
the  $24  purchase  of  Manhattan,  a  historical 
Joke  which  schoolchildren  memorize  along 
with  how  to  spell  "Mississippi."  Such  a  pur- 
chase on  such  a  vast  continent  so  early  in 
our  history  must  have  seemed  almost  Inci- 
dental; but  by  the  18th  century  it  was  clear 
that  Natives  held  lands  that  the  whites  would 


need;  and  so  the  Imported  theories  of  certain 
Scottish  philosophers  were  trotted  out  to 
provide  the  convenient  rationale:  any  pros- 
perous and  p>opulous  nation  had  the  natural 
right  to  take  from  its  neighbors  such  lands 
as  it  needed  if  those  neighbors  were  not  using 
the  land  to  best  advantage.  So  went  the 
argument  and  the  whites  clinched  it  to  their 
own  satisfaction  by  observing  that  the  Na- 
tives rather  roamed  over  the  country  than 
Inhabited  it. 

By  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  the 
problem  of  land  space  was  once  again  acutely 
felt,  and  the  Natives'  title  to  any  lands  .sras 
called  into  question.  Justice  John  Marshall 
upheld  the  Natives'  claims  then  and  stated: 
"It  has  never  been  contended  that  the  Indian 
title  amounted  to  nothing.  Their  right  of 
possession  has  never  been  questioned."  But, 
of  course,  that  was  only  opinion;  and  seven 
years  later  Andrew  Jackson  signed  the  Re- 
moval Act  (1830),  whereby  all  the  wasteful 
nomads  were  to  be  removed  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi into  a  region  then  assumed  to  be 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  In  1834,  Congress 
established  the  Great  Plains  as  permanent 
Indian  country:  but  less  than  twenty  years 
later  surveyors  were  In  the  area  prepara- 
tory to  the  laying  of  railroad  track.  Matters 
reached  a  head  in  the  1870's  when  the  dis- 
covery of  traces  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills 
region  portended  the  final,  inevitable  de- 
struction of  the  last  Native  preswve  south 
of  Canada,  a  preserve  guaranteed  them  "for 
as  long  as  the  grass  shall  grow."  The  Natives 
had  a  brief  moment  at  the  Little  Big  Horn 
in  1876;  but  the  following  year  it  was  all 
over;  and  the  continent's  original  landhold- 
ers were  consigned  to  reservation  existence. 

In  that  same  year  President  Hayes  put  the 
Natives'  situation  bluntly  when  he  renuu-ked 
that  "they  have  been  driven  from  place  to 
place.  The  purchase  money  paid  to  them  in 
some  cases  for  what  they  called  their  own 
has  still  left  them  poor."  Again  the  whites  re- 
fused to  listen,  and  ten  years  later  the  Dawes 
Severalty  Act — a  cruel  deception  which  en- 
sured the  rapid  decrease  in  Native-held  lands 
and  the  virtual  destruction  of  the  reserva- 
tion system — completed  the  callous  chroni- 
cle of  dispossession. 

What  the  whites  gave  the  Natives  In  re- 
turn for  what  they  took  Is  ludicrous  to  con- 
template today.  Originally  it  was  beads,  bits 
of  glass,  and  hand  axes.  Later  It  was  cash. 
And  still  later  came  annuities  In  the  form  of 
goods,  these  often  scandalously  shoddy.  For 
the  last  piece  of  virgin  land  on  the  globe  the 
original  tltleholders  received  Uttle  more  than 
the  cast-off  gew-gaws  of  an  alien  culture. 

It  Is  an  old  story,  one  we  are  all  tired  of 
hearing.  But  If  we  would  once  listen  to  it, 
there  might  no  longer  by  any  need  of  rejjeat- 
Ing  it.  Once  again,  in  Alaska,  the  whites  are 
preparing  to  offer  a  predominately  cash  set- 
tlement to  the  Natives  whose  most  Important 
asset  Is  the  land  they  live  on.  Both  sides 
are  aware  that  this  is  so;  both  understand 
that  money  has  a  way  of  declining  In  value 
while  land  Increases.  But  the  whites  refuse 
to  understand  that  the  Native  population  of 
Alaska  has,  over  the  centuries,  developed 
a  group  of  related  cultures  which  are  Inti- 
mately dependent  upon  the  existence  of 
large  areas  of  land  from  which  they  derive 
subsistence  living  and  spiritual/psychologi- 
cal confidence.  The  whites  persist  In  believ- 
ing that  a  "generous"  cash  settlement  is 
compensation  for  leaving  the  Natives  with 
less  than  a  fifth  of  the  land  they  will  need 
if  they  are  to  maintain  their  traditional  ways 
of  life.  At  the  same  time,  the  whites  ignore 
the  lesson  whl<*  our  history  has  to  teach  us : 
that  assimilation  is  possible  only  If  it  Is 
one  of  many  alternatives  that  the  Natives 
possess. 

It  seems  altogether  likely  that  many  Alas- 
ka Natives  will  not  choose  the  road  of  as- 
similation, that  they  will  choose  Instead  to 
work  out  their  own  unique  destiny.  Without 
a  forty  million  acre  land  settlement  which 
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the  Natives  Judge  to  be  essential  to  their  sur- 
Tlval  as  a  people,  this  will  simply  not  be 
possible.  The  cultures  will  quickly  dlsln- 
te^ate  Into  travuna-paclced,  poverty-ridden 
fragments.  For  the  t>e6t  definition  of  culture 
is  still  the  simplest:  that  It  represents  a 
people's  response  to  the  environment. 

One  hundred  and  eight  years  ago  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  spoke  as  follows:  "The 
rapid  progress  upon  the  continent  will  not 
permit  the  lands  which  are  required  for  civi- 
lization to  be  surrendered  to  savage  trlbea 
for  himtlng  grounds.  The  government  has 
always  demanded  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
when  their  lands  were  required  .  .  .  by  ad- 
vandng  eettlements.  Although  the  consent 
of  the  Indians  has  been  obtained  In  the  form 
of  treaties,  It  is  well  known  that  they  have 
yielded  to  a  necessity  which  they  could  not 
resist."  This  will  be  the  last  time  that  the 
United  States  has  an  opportunity  to  reverse 
this  process  of  making  capital  of  necessity, 
and  It  has  long  been  time  that  we  learned  the 
lessons  of  our  common  history. 

8EcnoN-BT-SEcnoN  Analysis  or  Bnx  "To 
Provide  tor  the  SEm-KMENT  or  Cebtain 
Land  Claims  of  Alaska  Nativss"  as  Sttb- 

SCTTTED   BT   the   ALASKA   PEDIXATION   OF  NA- 
TIVES TO  THE  91BT  Congress 
(Proposed  by  Mr.  Arthiir  Lazarus.  Jr.) 
This  memorandum  Is  Intended  to  accom- 
pany and  explain  the  proposed  bill  to  "p>ro- 
vlde    for    the    settlement  of    certain    land 
claims  of  Alaska  Natives."  as  submitted  to 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  by  the  Alaska  Fed- 
eration   of    Natives    (AFN).    Where    appro- 
priate, compfu-lsons  will  be  made  to  other 
pending  bills  on  the  same  subject  either  de- 
rived from  the  Federal  Field  Committee  re- 
port or  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

DCCLARATION  OF  POLICT 

Section  2(a)  summarizes  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  land  claims  settlement  legisla- 
tion, as  suggested  in  the  AFN  position  paper 
of  Jvme  20,  1968,  and  as  set  forth  In  great- 
er detail  In  subsequent  sections  of  the  bill. 
These  key  provisions  include:  a  recognition 
of  the  claims  of  NaUves  and  Native  villages 
in  Alaska  based  upon  aborl0nal  land  use 
and  occupancy;  a  confirmation  of  title  In 
Native  village  and  regional  corporations  to 
40  million  acres  of  land;  a  payment  of  »500 
million  and  retention  of  an  overriding  2% 
royalty  as  compensation  for  lands  to  which 
Native  title  has  been  or  will  be  extinguished; 
authority  for  the  organization  of  Native- 
owned  development  corporations,  and  for  In- 
dividual Natives  to  acquire  ownership  of 
lands  actually  used  for  homes,  businesses, 
fishing,  hunting  and  trapping  camps,  and 
for  reindeer  husbandry:  and  protection  of 
subsistence  hunting,  fishing,  trapping  and 
gathering  rights. 

Section  3(b) ,  as  contained  in  the  Field 
Committee  and  Interior  Department  bills, 
has  been  revised  to  declare  a  specific  Con- 
gressional policy  of  "maximizing  the  partici- 
pation by  Natives  In  decisions  affecting  their 
rights  and  property  and  [of]  vesting  In  them 
as  rapidly  as  prudent  and  feasible  control 
over  the  lands  set  aside  and  corporations  or- 
ganized pursuant  to  this  Act."  All  too  often, 
government  paternalism,  reflected  In  the 
withholding  of  decision-making  powers  from 
Indians,  has  Inhibited  their  Initiative,  has 
prevented  economic  and  social  development, 
azkd  has  postp»oned  the  day  when  they  can 
be  masters  of  their  own  fate.  The  Natives  of 
Alaska  feel  confident  of  their  ability  fully 
and  freely  to  manage  their  own  affairs  and. 
If  given  the  proper  tools,  to  make  a  posi- 
tive contribution  towards  growth  of  the 
State.  To  foster  this  goal,  and  In  order  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  the  AFN 
amendment  is  designed  to  demonstrate  a 
legislative  Intent  to  vest  In  the  Alaska  Na- 
tives  control   over   their   lands   and  other 


property  as  quickly  as  prudent  and  feasible. 
The  term  "wardship"  has  been  dropped 
from  subsection  2(b)(2).  since  this  legal 
concept  In  Its  true  sense  never  has  been  ap- 
plicable to  the  Indians  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  word  "ultimately"  has  been  inserted 
m  subsection  (b)(3)  to  show  that  the  Act 
win  confer  certain  temporary  tax  benefits 
upon  the  Natives.  A  new  sentence  also  has 
been  added  to  section  2(c)  to  make  clear  that 
the  payments  and  grants  authorized  under 
section  5  constitute  compensation  for  the 
extinguishment  of  property  rights  and  are 
not  merely  to  be  substituted  for  governmen- 
tal programs  which  otherwise  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  Natives  of  Alaska. 

DEFINITIONS 

For  ease  in  reference,  and  unlike  the  Field 
Committee  and  Interior  Department  bills, 
the  definitions  of  terms  used  in  the  bill  are 
given  In  alphabetical  order. 

Definitions  have  been  Included  In  section 
3  for  the  terms  "State",  "regional  corpora- 
tion", and  "village  corporation",  since  these 
entitles  are  mentioned  repeatedly  In  the  leg- 
islation. For  the  reasons  given  In  connection 
with  section  6.  the  word  "Corporation"  has 
been  redefined  to  show  that  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive Development  Corporation  will  be  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  definition  of  the  word  "person",  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  dropped  because  It  is 
not  necessary. 

The  term  "public  lands"  has  been  rede- 
fined (1)  to  clarify  that  lands  selected  by, 
but  not  yet  patented  to,  the  State  are  in- 
cluded therein,  and  (2)  to  limit  the  exclu- 
sion for  Improved  land  actually  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  any  Fed- 
eral Installation.  The  purpose  of  these 
changes  Is  to  include  as  "public  lands"  all 
tracts  still  m  Federal  ownership  to  which 
Native  title  has  not  yet  been  extinguished 
and  thus  really  to  effect  a  complete  settle- 
ment of  Native  claims. 

"Who  is  a  Native?"  Is  basically  a  question 
for  the  Natives  themselves  to  decide  (Patter- 
son V.  Council  of  Seneca  Nation,  245  N.Y.  433, 
167  N.E.  734  (1927) ) ,  and  the  AFN  definition 
of  "Native"  differs  significantly  from  the 
definitions  In  the  Field  Committee  and  In- 
terior Department  bills.  The  Field  Commit- 
tee bill,  for  example,  defines  "Native"  In  part 
as  "any  Alaska  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  of  at 
least  one-fourth  degree  Alaska  Indian.  Es- 
kimo, or  Aleut  blood,  or  a  combination 
thereof,"  but  does  not  establish  any  forum 
for  deciding  whether  an  Individual  meets 
that  test.  The  Interior  Department  bill,  by 
contrast,  creates  such  a  forum,  but  gives  It 
too  much  power;  In  other  words,  a  Native  is 
defined  thereunder  as  meaning  any  person 
the  Alaska  Native  Commission  determines 
to  be  of  at  least  one-fourth  degree  Alaska 
Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  blood,  or  a  combi- 
nation thereof — apparently  regardless  of 
whether  the  Commission's  determination  Is 
correct.  The  AFN  proposal  retains  the  basic 
definition  of  Native  contained  In  the  Field 
Committee  bill  and  gives  the  Commission 
authority  to  determine  eligibility,  as  in  the 
Interior  Department  bill,  but  also  provides 
for  review  of  the  Commission's  findings  by 
appeal  to  the  courts  (sections  6(J),  (k),  and 
7(b)(2)). 

The  AFN  blU  limits  the  Natives  entitled 
to  benefits  under  the  Act  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  thus  eliminating  the  possi- 
bility that  Canadian  members  of  Alaska  Na- 
tive groups  may  be  enrolled.  For  purposes  of 
clarity,  the  measure  specifically  recites  that 
the  term  "Native"  Includes  an  Individual 
"whose  adoptive  parent  Is  not  a  Native." 
Since  written  records  in  many  cases  do  not 
exist,  the  AFN  bill  further  stipulates  that. 
In  the  absence  of  proof  of  a  minimum  on:- 
quarter  blood  quantum,  the  term  "Native" 
also  shall  Include  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is,  and  whose  parents  are  or 
were,  considered  to  be  Alaska  Native  by  a 
local  Native  community.  Although  this  pro- 


vision may  permit  a  few  persons  of  little  oc 
no  Native  blood  to  qualify  for  benefits,  such 
risk  is  far  outweighed  by  the  desirability  of 
not  excluding  either  persons  who  properly  do 
qualify  but  have  no  proof  of  entitlement,  of 
persons  who  have  less  than  one-quarter  Na- 
tive blood  but  have  long  since  assimilated 
into  Native  society. 

The  Field  Committee  and  Interior  De- 
partment bills  both  provide  that  the  Tslm- 
shlan  Indians  (Metlakatla)  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered Natives  of  Alaska  because  they  orig- 
inally came  from  British  Columbia  and 
were  settled  upon  the  Annette  Islands  Re- 
serve established  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891 
(26  Stat.  110).  Consistent  with  this  ap- 
proach, the  AFN  bill  excludes  the  Metlakat- 
lans  from  any  share  in  the  $500  million  pro- 
vided under  section  5(a)  for  the  loss  of 
lands  held  by  virtue  of  aboriginal  use  and 
occupancy  (see  section  16(e)).  AFN  rec- 
ognizes, however,  that  the  Tsimshlan  In- 
dians, who  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
for  over  seventy  years.  In  many  ways  face 
the  same  problems  and  suffer  from  the  same 
disabilities  as  other  indigenous  groups,  and 
thus  proposes  that  they  be  entitled  as  Na- 
tives to  future  benefits  under  the  Act. 

DECLARATION  OF  SETTLEMENT 

Section  4  of  the  AFN  bill  provides  that 
this  Act  shall  be  regarded  as  a  full  and  final 
settlement  not  only  of  all  Native  claims 
against  the  United  States,  as  specified  In 
the  Field  Committee  and  Interior  Depart- 
ment bills,  but  also  of  all  Native  claims 
against  the  State  of  Alaska  and  all  third 
parties  based  upon  aboriginal  right,  title,  use 
or  occupancy  of  land.  The  AFN  bill  thus  takes 
care  of  the  legitimate  concern  expressed 
dxiring  the  hearings  by  the  State  and  a 
number  of  oil  companies  that,  even  after 
enactment  of  land  claims  settlement  legis- 
lation, the  Natives  would  be  free  to  challenge 
the  rights  of  any  landholder  other  than  the 
Federal  Oovmement. 

The  AFN  bill  also  takes  Into  account  the 
faot  that  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and 
the  Court  of  Claims  have  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
tertain claims  of  Alaska  tribes,  bands  or 
groups  based  on  grounds  other  than  loss  of 
aboriginal  Indian  title  lands,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  settlement  has  been  appropriately 
amended  to  preserve  such  unrelated  causes 
of  action. 

Finally,  the  matter  of  attorneys'  fees  and 
expenses,  treated  under  section  4(b)  of  the 
Field  Committee  and  Interior  Department 
bills.  Is  covered  under  section  17  of  the  AFN 
bill  and  will  be  discussed  In  conneotlon 
therewith. 

ALASKA  NATIVE  COMPENSATION  FDND 

Section  5  of  the  AFN  bill  follows  the  pat- 
tern set  in  section  6  of  the  Field  Committee 
bill  by  creating  a  special  Alaska  Native  Com- 
pensation Fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  the  AFN  bill,  the  United  States 
would  pay  into  the  Fund  direct  appropria- 
tions of  $500  million  and  all  additional  reve- 
nues derived  from  a  2%  overriding  royalty 
upon  the  sale,  lease  or  other  disposition  of 
public  lands  In  accordance  with  section  14, 
as  compensation  to  the  Natives  of  Alaska 
for  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  taken  in  the 
past  or  to  which  their  rights  and  claims  are 
exUngiilshed  by  the  Act.  The  Justification 
for  these  payments  already  has  been  given 
m  the  written  statements  and  oral  testi- 
mony of  Native  representatives,  and  will  not 
be  repeated  In  this  memorandum  Suffice 
It  to  say  that  the  receipt  last  September  of 
over  $900  mUUon  by  the  State  of  Alaska  In 
bonus  bidding  for  oil  and  gas  leasee  upon 
only  a  fracUon  of  the  land  subject  to  Native 
claims  shows  beyond  question  the  fact  that 
the  AFN  proposal  Is  reasonable,  provides  for 
compensation  far  below  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property,  and  will  not  Pl*^^ 
ixndue  financial  burden  upon  either  the  State 
or  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
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The  Interior  Department  bill  calls  for  pay- 
ment of  $600  million  In  installmente  of  $26 
jniUlon  each  (without  Interest)  over  a  twen- 
ty-year period,  a  formula  which  really  ac- 
cords the  Natives  a  present  value  of  only 
«333  million.  (See  Bepc«^  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel  on  S.  1830,  dated 
July  25,  1969,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"Hlckel  Report",  p.  6.)  AFN  beUevea  that 
the  Natives  are  entitled  to  full  value  for  their 
property  at  the  time  of  Its  loss  and.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  make  payment  in  Install- 
ments. Interest  should  be  provided  upon  the 
unpaid  balance  at  the  traditional  rate  of 
4%.  On  the  ground  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment proposal  would  authorize  distrib- 
ution over  too  long  a  period  and  In  annual 
amounts  too  small  to  support  many  needed 
development  projects,  the  AFN  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  an  eight-year.  Instead  of  a  twenty- 
year,  pay-out. 

Section  7(h)  of  the  Interior  Department 
bill  calls  for  a  direct  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  each  yearly  Installment  of  compen- 
sation to  the  Alaska  Native  Development 
Corporation,  a  procedure  which  would  dx- 
eumvent  the  normal  annual  appropriations 
process  in  Congress,  "nie  AFN  bill  follows  the 
regular  legislative  scheme  of  authorizing  ap- 
propriations. In  order  to  assure  the  Natives 
that  their  compensation  will  be  i>ald,  and 
following  the  precedent  of  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Adjustment  Act  (Act  of  July  19, 
1940.  as  amended,  43  U.S.C.  618a(c) ) .  how- 
ever, section  5(c)  of  the  AFN  bill  further 
declares  that  the  payments  due  the  Natives 
shall  constitute  "contractual  obligations  of 
the  United  States,"  which,  of  course,  would 
be  enforceable  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 

ALASKA    NATIVE    COMMISSION 

Like  the  Field  Committee  and  Interior  De- 
partment bills,  the  AFN  bill  would  authorize 
the  creation  of  an  Alaska  Native  Commission, 
as  an  Independent  Federal  agency,  to  admin- 
ister many  provisions  of  the  Act  and  also  to 
decide  a  number  of  questions,  such  as  entitle- 
ment to  enrollment  and  boundary  disputes, 
which  may  arise  under  the  Act.  As  set  forth 
in  section  9(k)  of  the  AFN  bill,  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Commission  would 
be  far  more  extensive  than  its  functions 
under  either  of  the  other  proposals — a  fact 
which  lends  even  greater  weight  to  the  policy 
decision  implicit  in  all  three  bills  that  the 
Commission  covUd  best  operate  outside  the 
structure  of  the  Interior  Department.  Since 
a  basic  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  break  away  from  traditional  forms  of  Fed- 
eral-Native relationships  and  to  break  new 
ground  In  Native  self -development  AFN  feels 
quite  strongly  that  the  Alaska  Native  Com- 
mission should  be  fully  Independent  and  not 
housed  in  the  same  department  as  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Under  the  AFN  bill,  the  Commission  would 
have  five  members,  all  of  whom  would  become 
full-time  Federal  employees;  not  more  than 
three  members  could  belong  to  the  same  po- 
litical party,  and  at  least  three  members 
would  have  to  be  Natives.  Members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  but  no  recom- 
mendation Is  here  given  as  to  whether  such 
appointment  should  be  "with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,"  APN's  opinion  being 
that  this  Issue  properly  can  be  decided  only 
by  the  Congress.  In  order  to  encourage  con- 
tinuity in  policies  and  expertise,  Commission 
members  would  serve  staggered  terms. 

The  AFN  bill  strengthens  the  legislative 
provisions  governing  operations  of  the  Com- 
mission by  Including  the  following  changes: 

(1)  section  6(c)  removes  from  the  chair- 
man alone  and  vests  In  the  entire  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  designate  a  place  of  bear- 
ing outside  Its  normal  office; 

(2)  the  word  "shall"  Is  substituted  for 
"may"  in  sections  6(f)  and  (g)  to  assure  the 
fight  of  all  parties  to  present  evidence  on 
their  own  behalf  and  that  all  official  action 
will  be  In  writing  open  to  public  view: 


(3)  section  6(f)  makes  clear  that  a  party 
may  appear  for  himself  or  through  counsel; 

(4)  section  6(h)  provides  a  specific  crim- 
inal sanction  for  failure  to  comply  with  a 
Commission  subpoena; 

(5)  section  6(h)  also  provides  a  mecha- 
nism for  malcing  Information  In  tb»  poa- 
seeslon  of  other  government  agencies  or 
departments  readily  available  to  the  Com- 
mission and  the  parties; 

(6)  In  view  of  the  remoteness  of  many 
of  the  parties  Involved,  section  6(J)  Increases 
the  time  for  seeking  Judicial  review  from 
thirty  to  sixty  days;  and 

(7)  section  6(J)  also  drops  the  unusual 
feature  of  the  Field  Committee  and  Interior 
Department  bills,  wlilch  would  authorize 
appeals  from  the  Federal  DUrtriot  Court  In 
Alaska  to  the  eleven  Courts  of  Appeals,  In 
favor  of  directing  all  appeals  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeala  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit. 

As  set  forth  In  section  6(k)  of  the  AFN  bill, 
the  duties  and  resix>nslblllties  of  the  Com- 
mission would  cover  the  preparation  of  Na- 
tive membership  rolls  and  a  roster  of  Na- 
tive villages,  and  the  determination  of 
eligibility  for  Inclusion  thereon,  the  appoint- 
ment of  incorporators  for  the  Alaska  Native 
Development  Corporation  and  the  approval 
of  articles  of  Incorporation  for  Native  oor- 
poratlons.  the  hearing  of  appeals  from  de- 
cisions of  the  Corporation  refusing  to  ap- 
prove a  village  plan  for  the  management 
and  exi>endlture  of  Its  funds,  the  settleonent 
of  land  disputes  and  the  certification  of 
eligibility  for  patents,  and  the  approval  of 
certain  land  transactions.  The  CommlsslMi 
also  would  be  given  authority  to  review  and 
comment  upon,  but  not  suspend  or  veto,  the 
annual  budgets  of  the  Native  corporations 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  As  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  and  In  order  to  forestall  the 
possibility  that  ttie  expenditure  ot  funds 
may  be  tied  up  by  litigation  for  years,  rul- 
ings of  the  Commission  on  app>eals  from 
decisions  of  the  Corporation  are  not  made 
subject  to  Judicial  review  (see  sections  6(J) 
and  9(f)(6)). 

ENROLLMENT 

Given  the  fact,  as  expterience  elsewhere 
has  demonstrated,  that  the  preparation  and 
promulgation  of  a  final  Native  membership 
roll  will  require  at  leaat  five  years  to  com- 
plete, a  key  problem  presented  in  every  ver- 
sion of  the  land  claims  settlement  legisla- 
tion Is  whether  the  Natives  shall  be  entitled 
m  the  Interim  to  make  decisions  and/or 
receive  financial  benefits  under  tbe  Act.  The 
Fi«ld  Committee  and  Interior  Department 
bills  both  proceed  on  the  premise  that,  un- 
less and  until  placed  upon  the  membership 
roll,  a  Native  will  not  qualify  tor  any  rights 
or  benefit*  under  the  Act.  Moreover,  since 
neither  bill  establlsbes  a  deadline  for  the 
preparation  even  of  an  "Initial  roll,"  the  net 
result  Is  to  vest  In  non-Natives,  such  as  the 
Secretary  or  the  Commission,  the  power  dur- 
ing early  years  to  make  vital  decisions  affect- 
ing the  Natives'  own  funds,  property  and 
future  welf€u«. 

Xn  order  to  facilitate  the  selection  and 
management  of  lands,  the  use  of  funds  and 
the  organization  of  corporations  by  the  Na- 
tives themselves,  section  7  (a)  of  the  AFN  bill 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  prepare 
within  six  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act  a  "temporary  census  roll"  of  all  Na- 
tives living  on  December  31,  1969.  The  tem- 
porary census  roll  would  serve  two  major 
pvirposes:  first.  Inclusion  thereon  would  en- 
title a  Native  to  vote  for  directors  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Development  Corporation,  and 
In  elections  Involving  other  Native  corpora- 
tions and  village  land  selection  committees; 
and,  secondly,  the  Native  population  as 
shown  on  the  roll  would  be  the  basis  for  de- 
termining the  number  of  acres  of  land  to 
which  village  and  regional  corporations 
would  be  entitled.  In  short,  the  temporary 
oeosui  roll  wotild  provide  a  means  for  the 


Natives  to  select  lands  and  start  operations 
of  their  development  corporations  without 
waiting  years  for  preparation  of  an  official 
membership  roll. 

The  temporary  census  roll,  of  course,  will 
be  far  less  complete  and  accvirate  than  the 
final  membership  roll.  Accordingly,  section 
7(a)  (2)  of  the  AFN  blU  specifies  that  "the 
temporary  census  roll  shall  not  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  determimng  the  right  of  any  Indi- 
vidual, village  or  corporation  to  receive  funds 
and  property  or  otherwise  to  share  In  the 
benefits  accorded  the  Natives  of  Alaska  under 
this  Act."  In  other  words,  unlike  the  Field 
Committee  and  Interior  Department  bills, 
the  AFN  bill  dlstlngiUshes  between  the  right 
to  receive  financial  benefits,  where  absolute 
correctness  of  the  membership  roll  is  essen- 
tial In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation,  and  the  right  to  participate  In 
decision-making,  where  only  a  substantial 
majority  of  all  eligible  Natives  need  be  Iden- 
tified In  order  to  carry  out  Congressional  in- 
tent. 

The  Secretary's  decision  regarding  the 
eligibility  of  any  person  for  Inclusion  on  the 
temporary  census  roll  shall  be  final,  except 
that  any  person  listed  on  an  existing  mem- 
bership roll  of  a  Native  village  shall  be  con- 
clusively presumed  to  be  eligible.  Basically, 
the  Secretary  will  be  conducting  a  head 
count,  without  any  real  effort  being  made  to 
Investigate  claims  of  ellglblUty,  but  the 
chances  that  any  person  will  give  false  In- 
formation to  qualify  himself  or  another  for 
Inclusion  on  the  census  roll  are  reduced  by 
making  such  conduct  subject  to  criminal 
sanctions  (see  section  7(e) ).  In  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  temporary  census  roll  and  the 
finality  of  the  Secretary's  decisions  with  re- 
spect thereto,  the  six-month  deadline  for  Its 
completion  seems  entirely  reasonable. 

Under  section  7(b)  and  (d)  of  the  AFN 
bill,  the  Commission  Is  directed  to  prepare: 
(1)  a  final  Native  membership  roll  within 
five  years  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act;  and  (2)  a  roster  of  Native  villages  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  under  the  Act,  in  addition 
to  the  villages  listed  In  section  10(c),  with- 
in three  years  after  its  effective  date.  To 
ensure  fairness  and  accuracy,  the  Commis- 
sion Is  further  directed  to  publish  the  roll 
and  roster,  respectively,  before  final  promul- 
gation, and  an  opportxmity  Is  accorded  "any 
person  or  village  denied  enrollment  or 
omitted  from  the  roster  ...  to  protest  such 
denial  or  omission  to  the  Commission,"  and 
to  "the  Secretary  of  any  Native  village  listed 
In  section  10(c)  ...  to  protest  to  the  Com- 
mission the  Inclusion  of  any  Individual  on 
the  membership  roll  or  any  village  on  the 
roster  of  Native  villages."  PTotests  are  made 
subject  to  hearings  and  Judicial  review. 

Each  Native  Is  given  the  right  to  designate 
the  village  In  which  he  and  his  children  un- 
der the  age  of  nineteen  are  to  be  listed  as 
members  and.  in  the  absence  of  protest  by 
the  named  village,  such  designation  shall  be 
final.  In  the  event  of  a  protest,  the  Com- 
mission Is  vested  with  authority  to  determine 
the  village  of  which  a  Native  Is  a  member 
In  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  priorities 
set  forth  In  the  statute.  A  Native  need  not 
be  a  present  resident  of  a  village  in  order  to 
qualify  for  membership  therein. 

Finally,  under  section  7(c)  ot  the  AFN  bill, 
the  Commission  Is  directed  to  establish 
procedures  for  maintaining  a  membership 
roll  containing  the  names  of  Natives  bom 
during  the  twenty-year  period  after  Decem- 
l>er  31  of  the  year  in  which  the  Act  becomes 
law,  since  such  afterbom  children  also  have 
a  right  to  share  In  all  benefits  under  the 
Act  except  membership  In  the  Alaska  Native 
Development  Corx>oratlon. 

Alaska  Native  Development  Corporation- 

The  Field  Ctnnmlttee,  Interior  Department 

and  AFN  bills  all  call   for  creation  of  an 

Alaska  Native  Development  Corporation,  but 

the  AFN  bill  materially  differs  from  the  two 
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other  propoealB  In  the  foUcwlng  significant 
respects: 

(1)  The  Field  Committee  and  Interior 
Department  bUls  both  jM-ovlde  that  the 
Alaska  Native  Development  Coriwratlon  shall 
be  an  Alaska  corporation,  even  though  the 
Hlckel  Report  concedes  that  "we  are  atUl 
concerned  that  some  of  the  Corporation's 
activities  might  be  considered  Incompatible 
with  the  laws  of  Alaska"  (p.  5)  AFN  recog- 
nizes that  State  law  now  or  as  hereafter  en- 
acted may  not  comport  with  efficient  oper- 
ation of  the  Corporation  and  that,  under 
such  circumstances.  Congress  would  be  un- 
able to  remedy  the  difficulty.  Accordingly, 
the  APN  bUl  provides  that  the  Corporation 
be  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  or.  In  other  words,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  promote  conformity 
with  State  practice,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
AJPN  bill  further  provides  In  section  8(1)  and 
(J)  that  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  rules  governing  Its  internal 
affairs,  shall  track  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  with  certain  necessary  exceptions.  The 
APN  bill  also  preserves  the  stipulation  that 
the  Corporation  shall  not  be  an  agency  or 
establishment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

(2)  The  Field  Committee  and  Interior  De- 
partment bills  both  contemplate  that  the 
Alaska  Native  Development  Corporation  will 
be  a  business  corporation,  with  the  Natives 
as  stockholders,  and  that  the  Corporation 
will  be  entitled  to  receive,  expend,  distribute. 
Invest,  manage  or  otherwise  use  all  funds 
due  the  Natives  from  the  United  States  under 
the  Act.  The  AFN  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
establishes  the  Alaska  Native  Development 
Corporation  as  a  non-profit  membership  cor- 
poration, which  win  retain  only  b''^  of  the 
money  distributed  out  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Compensation  Fund  (section  8ff)  and  (g)), 
and  which  wUl  serve  primarily  as  a  service 
organization  to  advise,  help  and  guide  re- 
gional and  village  business  and  development 
corporations  (section  8(1)).  Indeed,  section 
8(h)  of  the  AFN  bUl  specifically  declares  that 
the  Corporation  "shall  be  considered  a  public 
Instrumentality  eligible  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  planning  and  development  pro- 
grams which  win  assist  Natives.  Native  vil- 
lages and  Native  corporations  under  any  Fed- 
eral law." 

(3)  The  Field  Committee  and  Interior  De- 
partment bills  so  structure  the  Internal  or- 
ganization of  the  Alaska  Native  Development 
Corporation  that  It  will  be  dominated  and 
controlled  by  non-Natives  for  years  after 
Its  formation,  the  end  date  for  control  by 
non-Natives  (and  thus  non-stockholders) 
under  the  Interior  Department  bill  being 
June  30,  1991.  The  AFN  bUl.  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  designed  to  give  the  Native  owners 
of  the  Corporation  control  over  the  organiza- 
tion not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act  (section  8(b)(1)). 
In  addition,  until  Native  directors  are  elected, 
the  powers  of  the  Initial  bo«u-d  of  directors 
are  limited  to  the  completion  of  Incorpora- 
tion and  such  other  acts  ac  are  essential  to 
start  the  operations  of  the  corporation  (sec- 
tion 8(b)  (3) ). 

(4)  As  above  noted,  the  Field  Committee 
and  Interior  Department  bills  both  provide 
that  the  Alaska  Native  Development  Cor- 
poration shall  be  the  sole  organization  for 
Investment,  expenditure  or  distribution  of 
money  derived  from  the  Native  Compensation 
Fund.  AFN  takes  the  position,  and  believes 
that  the  State  of  Alaska  concurs,  that  any 
single  private  company  having  the  assets 
thereby  vested  In  the  Corporation  would 
wield  undue  Influence  and  economic  power 
within  the  State.  Furthermore,  given  the  vast 
distances  between  points  in  Alaska  and  the 
great  differences  between  Native  communi- 
ties in  different  parts  of  the  Stat*.  AFN  feels 
that  a  single  statewide  corporation  cannot 
help  but  be  unfamiliar  with  and  thus  poten- 
tially unresponsive  to  local  needs  and  aspira- 
tions. Accordingly,  the  AFN  bill  establishes 


the  Corporation  as  merely  the  top  of  a  pyra- 
mid, with  the  bulk  of  all  funds  received  to 
be  distributed  to  regional  and  vlUage  cor- 
porations. 

OTHEB    NATIVE    CORPORATIONS 

Section  9(a)  of  the  AFN  bill  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  divide  the  State  of  Alaska 
Into  twelve  geographic  regions,  with  each 
region  composed  as  far  as  practicable  of  Na- 
tives having  a  common  heritage  and  sharing 
common  Interests.  In  the  absence  of  good 
cause  shown  to  the  contrary,  such  regions 
will  approximate  the  areas  covered  by  the  op- 
erations of  Native  associations  already  in 
existence.  Under  section  9(b) .  a  regional  cor- 
poration would  be  created  under  Federal  law 
for  each  of  the  twelve  Native  regions  of 
Alaska. 

Section  9  of  the  AFN  bill  in  large  measure 
would  vest  in  the  twelve  regional  corpora- 
tions the  business  and  Investment  functions 
which  the  Field  Committee  and  Interior  De- 
partment bills  would  concentrate  in  a  single 
Alaska  Native  Development  Corporation. 
Thus,  each  regional  corporation  would  be  a 
stock  corporation,  with  the  stockholders  of 
the  corporation  being  the  Natives  of  the  re- 
gion and  with  the  stock  being  distributed 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  set  forth  In 
section  9(e).  The  most  important  of  these 
limitations  (1)  withhold  the  right  to  receive 
dividends  until  the  final  membership  roll  is 
promulgated.  (2)  restrict  the  alienation  of 
stock  for  twenty  years  except  by  will  or  in- 
testacy, and  (3)  deprive  non-Natives  of  the 
right  to  vote  stock  for  twenty  years.  Similar- 
ly, under  section  9(1) .  each  regional  corpora- 
tion may  exercise  all  rights  and  powers  given 
a  business  corporation  under  Alaska  law.  and 
the  Internal  affairs  of  the  corporation  are  to 
be  governed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  relating  to  business  cor- 
porations, with  certain  necessary  exceptions. 

Unlike  the  statewide  Corporation  which, 
under  the  AFN  bUl,  would  be  essentially  a 
planning  and  service  organization,  the  re- 
gional corporations  would  build  projects  and 
conduct  on-going  development  programs,  so 
such  corporations  under  section  9(b)  (2)  are 
to  be  considered  political  subdivisions  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  being  eligible  for 
grants,  loans  and  contracts  for  planning, 
housing  assistance,  economic  development, 
public  works,  construction  and  other  pro- 
grams which  will  assist  Natives.  Native  vU- 
lages  and  Native  corporations  under  any 
Federta  law.  In  addition,  each  regional  cor- 
poration will  be  authorized  to  manage  lands. 
Interests  In  lands  and  subsurface  (mineral) 
rights  to  which  It  wUl  acquire  a  patent  under 
section  12(b)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  Act.  the 
proceeds  from  such  resources  being  divided 
one-half  to  the  region  In  which  the  property 
is  located  and  one-half  to  all  other  regional 
corporations  on  the  basis  of  population  (sec- 
tion 9(g)(2)). 

The  AFN  bill  in  treatment  of  the  regional 
corporations  also  comes  to  grips  with  an  un- 
resolved problem  presented  in  the  F^eld  Com- 
mittee and  Interior  Department  bills.  Specif- 
ically, both  other  bills  vest  Inconsistent 
functions  In  the  Alaska  Native  Development 
Corporation,  to  wit:  business  functions,  such 
as  the  Investment  of  funds  and  making  of 
commercial  loans,  and  charitable  functions, 
such  as  grants  for  health  and  welfare  or  the 
relief  of  distress  (section  7(f)).  Quite  ob- 
viously the  directors  would  be  torn  between 
their  responsibilities  towards  the  owners  of 
the  Corporation  and  their  duties  towards 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  Corporation,  who  as 
the  years  go  by  will  increasingly  fall  within 
two  different  classes. 

The  foregoing  problem  is  handled  under 
section  9(f)  of  the  AFN  bUl  by  dividing  in- 
consistent  functions  and  by  requiring  each 
regional  business  corporation  to  organize  an 
affiliated  non-profit  membership  corporation 
to  carry  out  thoee  programs  which  are  not 
designed  to  make  money.  The  non-profit  cor- 
poration will  be  fvmded  by  further  reqxiirlng 


the  regional  corporation  to  distribute  to  the 
afUiate  not  less  than  10%  nor  more  than 
60%  of  its  net  Income.  The  non-profit  afflll. 
Btes,  in  turn,  would  be  prohibited  from  dis- 
tributing more  than  20%  of  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  regional  corporations  to  eli- 
gible Natives,  and  then  only  in  accordance 
with  "family  plans,"  which  for  the  Individ- 
ual or  family  Involved,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  require  expenditure  of  any  such  pay.! 
ment  for  constructive  puriKwes. 

Section  9(f)  of  the  AFN  bill  follows  the 
jMittern  of  f  unnellng  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  compensation  paid  the  Natives  for  the 
loss  of  their  aboriginal  lands  from  the  state- 
wide Corporation  to  the  twelve  regional  cor- 
porations, and  through  the  regional  corpora- 
tions to  village  corporations.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve flexibility,  and  subject  to  the  limitations 
set  forth  in  section  »(k),  a  Native  village 
may  organize  pxxrsuant  to  section  9(J)  as  a 
corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Alaska,  or  of  any  other  State  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  in  accordance  with  any  ap- 
plicable Federal  law.  A  village  corporation 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  funds  from 
the  regional  corporation,  except  for  plan- 
ning purpKises,  until  It  has  developed  an 
initial  flve-year  program  for  the  manage- 
ment. Investment  and  expenditure  of  such 
funds,  and  this  program  has  been  approved 
by  the  Alaska  Native  Development  Corpora- 
tion (section  9(f)(6)). 

WITHDRAWAI.    OF    PUBLIC     LANDS 

The  Field  Committee.  Interior  Department 
and  AFN  bills  all  provide  for  the  revocation 
of  Public  Land  Order  No.  4582.  the  so-called 
"land  freeze."  and,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
recognition  of  Native  land  tltlee,  for  the 
temporary  withdrawal  from  appropriation  of 
public  lands  in  each  township  which  en- 
closes all  or  part  of  a  Native  village  listed  in 
the  statute.'  The  Interior  Deptwtment  and 
AFN  bills  also  call  for  the  withdrawal  from 
appropriation  of  public  lands  in  each  town- 
ship which  is  contiguous  to  or  comers  upon 
the  township  or  townships  In  which  the  Na- 
tive village  is  located,  while  the  AFN  bill 
further  provides  for  the  withdrawal  of  addi- 
tional townships  up  to  a  total  of  nine  If 
fewer  otherwise  would  be  withdrawn  because 
of  the  location  of  the  village  on  an  Island, 
along  the  coast  or  near  an  international 
boundary. 

The  Field  Committee  and  Interior  Depart- 
ment bills,  with  minor  differences  in  text 
(such  as  the  inclusion  in  the  latter  measure 
of  the  term  "subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights"),  both  specify  that  the  lands  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropria- 
tion under  the  pubUc  land  laws,  including 
the  mining  laws,  but  not  the  mineral  leas- 
ing laws.  Both  bills  also  exclude  from  the 
withdrawal  lands  reserved  for  national  de- 
fense purposes,  other  than  petroleum  reserve 
numbered  4.  Since  no  reason  exists  in  law  or 
equity  for  denying  Natives  subsurface  rights 
in  their  own  lands  or  for  treating  defense 
reserves  differently  from  other  Federally 
withdravtm  lands,  the  AFN  blU  provides  that 
all  public  lands  as  defined  in  the  Act  within 
the  affected  townships  shall  be  "withdrawn, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  from  selec- 
tion by  the  State  and  from  all  forms  of  •9- 
propriations  under  the  public  land  laws,  in- 
cluding the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws." 

Finally,  in  order  to  enable  the  Natives  to 
select  up  to  40  million  acres  of  land  pursuant 
to  section  11,  without  having  to  compete  with 
the  State  or  hold  up  all  State  selections. 
section  10(d)  of  the  AFN  bUl  also  provides 
for  the  withdrawal,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  from  the  selection  by  the  SUte  and 


1  The  list  of  Native  vUlages.  as  set  forth  m 
section  10(c)  of  the  AFN  bUl.  contains  more 
names  than  the  list  in  either  other  blU.  in- 
cluding, m  particular,  vUlagee  and  cities  hav- 
ing a  substantial  TUnglt  and  Halda  popula- 
tion. 
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fj^xa  all  forma  of  appropriation  under  the 
public  land  laws,  Including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  of  all  public  lands 
within  sections  5-8.  Inclusive,  of  every  town- 
ship in  tbe  State  of  Alaska  not  otherwise 
withdrawn  In  accordance  with  section  10. 
Sections  5-8  in  every  township,  of  coxirae, 
have  been  selected  at  random — Just  as  sec- 
tions 16  and  36  were  set  aside  under  the 
School  Lands  Act — and  any  other  block  of 
lour  sections  in  each  township  would  be 
equally  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  proposed  legislation. 

SELECTION  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Section  11(a)  of  the  AFN  bill  provides  that 
each  Native  village  listed  in  section  10(c)  « 
shall  be  entitled  to  select,  with  eighteen 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act, 
a  total  of  92.160  acres  of  500  acres  per  mem- 
ber, as  shown  on  the  temporary  census  roll 
prepared  pursuant  to  section  7(a),  which- 
ever amount  is  greater,  from  the  lands  with- 
drawn In  accordance  with  section  10.  Where 
the  Native  villages  within  any  region,  as  de- 
fined in  section  9(a),  are  entitled  to  select 
in  the  aggregate  less  than  5%  of  the  total 
land  area  of  the  region,  such  villages  are 
granted  a  right  to  select  additional  land  up 
to  5%  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  region. 
The  purpose  of  this  extra  entitlement  is  to 
mitigate  the  Impact  of  the  land  settlement 
upon  the  subsistence  Indian  villages  of  in- 
terior Alaska  and  along  the  North  Slope 
which  otherwise  would  lose  a  far  higher  per- 
centage of  the  lands  which  they  now  use  and 
occupy  than  the  more  populous  Native  vil- 
lages along  the  western  and  southeastern 
coast.  In  exercising  Its  selection  rights,  a 
village  would  first  have  to  designate  contigu- 
ous lands  within  the  surrounding  withdrawn 
townsltes  and  could  select  non-contiguous 
tracts  withdrawn  pursuant  to  section  10(d) 
only  if  the  p\ibllc  lands  in  the  surrounding 
townsltes  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  Its 
entitlement. 

The  AFN  bill  thus  provides  for  each  native 
village  an  amount  of  land  sufficient  for  com- 
munity use,  expansion  and  development,  and 
an  amoimt  of  land  reasonably  related  to  the 
Natives'  current  needs  as  well  as  past  pat- 
terns of  use  and  occupancy.  By  contrast,  the 
Field  Committee  bill  would  allow  each  vil- 
lage a  maximum  of  only  23,040  acres,  a  drop 
In  the  bucket  compared  to  the  acreage  now 
used.  Moreover,  If  the  township  In  which  the 
village  Is  located  does  not  contain  23,040 
acres  of  public  land,  the  deficiency  could  be 
made  up  only  after  a  complex  procedure  of 
certification  by  the  Commission  leading  up  to 
public  hearings  by  the  Secretary  (section 
8(b)). 

Similarly,  section  8(a)(1)  of  the  Interior 
Department  bill  would  authorize  each  Na- 
tive village  to  select  only  two  townships — 
the  one  in  which  the  village  is  located  and 
one  from  the  surrounding  townships — and 
such  selection  could  ripen  Into  a  patent  to 
a  maximum  of  46,080  acres  (section  10(b) ). 
As  a  practical  matter,  however,  the  village 
patent  would  be  reduced  in  size  by  patents 
to  individuals  and  organizations  (section 
10(a)),  and.  of  course,  minerals  covered  by 
the  mineral  leasing  laws  also  would  be  ex- 
cluded. More  significantly,  the  InterlOT  De- 
partment bill  authorizes  the  issuance  of  a 
patent  only  to  an  "Incorporated  native 
viUage"  (section  10(b)),  which  Is  defined  in 
section  3(h)  as  "any  village  Incorporated  sis 
a  governmental  unit  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,"  even  though  It  appears  that 
tonu  Native  villages  will  not  qualify  so  to 
Incorporate    (see  "ntle  29,  Alaska  Statutes, 


*A  Native  village,  as  defined  In  section 
8(e),  which  U  not  listed  in  section  10(c), 
but  is  listed  on  the  roster  prepared  by  the 
Conmilsslon  pursuant  to  section  7(b).  will 
not  be  entitled  to  select  land,  although  other- 
wise entitled  to  benefits  under  the  Act. 


;  39.25.030) .  Finally,  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda 
villages  would  be  limited  to  a  nwxlm^im  of 
23.040  acres   (sections  10(c)    and  12). 

The  Interior  Department  bill  specifies 
that  each  Native  village  shall  make  its  land 
selection  within  one  year  (after  which 
the  withdrawal  is  revoked)  "In  ac- 
cordance with  rules  and  regulatlona  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary."  but  makes 
absolutely  no  provision  for  safeguarding  the 
village's  land  selection  rights  If  the  Secretary 
falls  or  refuses  to  establish  such  regulations. 
This  oversight  is  corrected  in  section  11(b) 
of  the  AFN  bin,  which  specifically  designates 
the  village  organizations  authorized  to  make 
land  selections  and  which  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  hold  a  village  election  to  pick  a  land 
selection  committee  where  no  authorized  or- 
ganization exists.  Section  11(c)  of  the  AFN 
bill  also  spells  out  a  procedure  for  resolving 
overlt^M  where  two  or  more  villages  select  the 
same  lands — a  problem  which  Is  briefly 
touched  in  the  Field  Conunlttee  bill  (section 
10(c)  (3) )  and  whony  Ignored  in  the  Interior 
Department  bill. 

The  Justification  for  the  provisions  In  the 
AFN  bill  confirming  Native  title  to  40  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  State  already  has  been 
given  m  the  written  statements  and  oral 
testimony  of  Native  representatives,  and  will 
not  be  repeated  in  this  memorandimi.  Given 
the  number  of  Native  villages  listed  In  sec- 
tion 10(c)  and  an  estimated  Native  popula- 
tion In  the  temporary  census  roll  of  about 
60,000.  less  than  40  million  acres  wlU  be 
subject  to  village  selection  under  sections  11 
and  15  of  the  AFN  bill.  Accordingly,  section 
11(d)  authorizes  the  regional  corporations 
"to  select,  during  the  period  beginning  eigh- 
teen months  and  ending  ten  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  from  the  public 
lands  withdrawn  in  accordance  with  section 
10(d) .  such  amount  of  land  as  represents  the 
difference.  If  any,  between  40,000,000  acres 
and  the  total  acreage  selected  by  Native  vil- 
lages." 

CONVEYANCE    OF    LANDS 

Section  12(a)  of  the  AFN  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  to  survey  townships  withdrawn 
and  areas  selected  for  conveyance  to  Native 
villages  and  regional  corporations,  as  well  as 
certain  defined  lands  within  such  tracts, 
and  is  comp>arable  to  section  9  of  the  Interior 
Department  bill. 

Section  12(b)  (1)  of  the  AFN  bUl  provides 
that,  upon  completion  of  the  survey  of  lands 
selected  by  a  Native  village,  the  Secretary 
shall  Issue  a  patent  or  patents  to  such  vil- 
lage (If  and  when  it  qualifies  to  own  real 
property)  to  the  land  and  all  Interests  there- 
in, except  minerals  covered  by  the  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws,  which  under  sec- 
tion ia(b)(3)  are  to  be  patented  to  the  re- 
gional corpoiatlon  for  the  region  In  which 
the  vUlage  is  located.  Any  village  patent 
shall  be  subject  to  valid  existing  rights  and 
also  subject  to  the  terms  of  section  12(b) 
(2),  which  in  turn  provides  that  the  Native 
village : 

(1)  must  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
without  payment  of  any  consideration,  to  the 
surface  of  tracts  occupied  by  Natives  on 
September  1,  1969.  as  a  primary  place  of 
business  or  residence,  or  Tor  subsistence 
campsites  or  reindeer  husbandry; 

(2)  must  issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
upon  payment  of  the  fair  market  value  for 
such  property,  to  the  surface  of  tracts  occu- 
pied by  non-Natives  on  September  1,  1969. 
as  a  primary  place  of  residence  or  business; 

(3)  may  Issue  deeds  to  the  occupants,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  village  either  without 
consideration  or  upon  payment  of  an  amount 
not  in  excess  of  fair  market  value,  to  the 
surface  of  tracts  occupied  on  September  1, 
1969.  by  non-profit  organizatlona  for  the 
purposes  for  which  such  organizations  were 
established:  and 

(4)  may  issue  deeds  to  the  occupants, 
upon  payment  of  the  fair  marlcet  value  for 


such  property,  to  the  surface  of  tracts  occu- 
pied on  Septeml>er  1 .  1968. 

The  APN  bill  thus  eliminates  the  require- 
ment of  the  Field  Committee  and  Interior 
Department  bills  that  village  lands  be  grant- 
ed to  non-profit  organizations  without  any 
payment,  and  allows  the  Native  owners  dis- 
cretion to  charge  or  not  to  charge  for  such 
property,  with  a  safeguard  that  all  non-profit 
organizations  be  treated  on  the  same  basis. 

Section  12(b)(4)  of  the  AFN  bUl  provides 
that,  upon  completion  of  the  land  selection 
by  a  regional  corporation,  the  Secretary 
promptly  shall  Issue  a  patent  or  patents  to 
such  corporation  to  the  land  and  all  interests 
therein,  including  minerals  covered  by  the 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws.  AFN  fur- 
ther takes  the  position  that  the  owner  of  land 
should  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  therefrom, 
so  section  12,  contrary  to  section  10(J)  of 
the  Interior  Department  bill,  provides  that, 
upon  conveyance,  the  Native  vUlage  or  re- 
gional corporation,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
succeed  and  become  entitled  to  any  and  all 
interests  of  the  United  States  or  the  State. 
as  lessor  or  prior  landowner.  In  any  leases, 
permits,  contracts  or  rights-of-way  covering 
such  lands. 

Unlike  section  13  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment bill,  the  AFN  bin  would  not  repeal  the 
Native  Allotment  Act  of  May  17,  1906  (34 
Stat.  197),  as  amended.  Section  12(c)  of  the 
APN  blU  provides  a  further  mechanism  for 
Natives  to  obtain  patents  outside  withdrawn 
areas  under  limited  circumstances  for  homes, 
places  of  business,  campsites  and  reindeer 
grounds,  and  is  a  simplified  sulsetltute  for 
more  detailed  provisions  in  the  Field  Com- 
mittee and  Interior  Department  bills  cover- 
ing substantially  the  same  subject  (see  sec- 
tion 10(d)  et  seq.)}  Section  12(d)  of  the 
AFN  bUl  corresponds  to  section  10  (J)  and 
(k)  of  the  Interior  Department  bill,  with  an 
amendment  to  insure  that  Native  landowners 
will  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  their  property. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  LANDS 

APN  believes  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Field  Committee  and  Interior  Department 
bills  (section  8(c))  dealing  with  the  man- 
agement at  lands  withdrawn  for  the  benefit 
of  Native  villages  are  Inadequate  and  mls- 
ooaicelved.  In  short,  even  though  the  Native 
vllleiges  now  are  the  beneficial  users  of  such 
property  find  ultimately  will  have  clear  title 
thereto  by  virtue  of  the  legislative  settle- 
ment, the  Field  Committee  bUl  dlrecta  that 
withdrawn  land  be  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Alaska  Native  Development 
Corporation,  while  the  Interior  Department 
bill  would  channel  all  income  therefrom  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Moreover,  both  bills 
vest  unreviewable  control  over  the  use,  man- 
agement and  administration  of  the  land  in 
the  Secretary,  so  he  would  be  fully  author- 
ized to  grant  leasee,  permits  or  concessions 
thereon  without  the  consent  of  the  Natives.* 

Section  13  of  the  AFN  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  limits  the  Secretary's  power  to  dispose 
of  land  eventvially  destined  for  Native  owner- 
ship and  makes  the  Natives  the  beneficiaries 
of  their  own  property.  Specifically,  section 
13(b)  provides  that,  pending  selection  by  a 
Native  vUlage  or  regional  corporation,  the 
Secretary  la  authorized  to  take  such  action  as 


•  Whereas  all  public  lands  would  be  open  to 
patent  under  the  APN  and  Field  Cwnmlttee 
bills,  the  Interior  Department  bill  generally 
would  exclude  "land  within  the  National 
Park  System,  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem, and  National  Forest  System,  and  land 
withdrawn  or  reserved  for  national  defense 
purposes,  other  than  petroleum  reaerre  num- 
bered 4.  .  .  ." 

♦  To  make  matters  worse,  even  after  patent 
to  a  Native  or  Native  village  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  continue  to  receive  the  reve- 
nue from  the  lease,  permit  or  contract  under 
section  10  of  the  Interior  Department  bill. 
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shall  be  n«c«a«ary  to  administer,  manage  and 
protect  withdrawn  public  lands,  but  may  not 
enter  Into  a  lease,  contract,  or  permit  which 
extends  more  than  eighteen  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act,  and  must  pay  over 
the  net  revenue  from  use  of  the  land  to  the 
village  or  regional  corporation  Involved.  Sec- 
tion 13(c)  provides  that  after  selection,  but 
before  a  patent  Issues,  the  Native  village  or 
regional  corporation  may  lease  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  the  land  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  an  organized  Indian  tribe,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Commission.  Section  13  also  establishes  pro- 
cedures for  the  Issuance  of  easements  and 
rights-of-way  across  withdrawn  and  selected 
lands,  a  subject  not  expressly  covered  In 
either  the  Field  Committee  bill  or  the  In- 
terior Department  bill. 

As  a  precautionary  measure  against  Im- 
provident transactions  before  business  exper- 
ience Is  acquired,  section  13(d)  provides 
that,  although  a  village  or  regloxial  cor- 
poration may  hold,  manage,  lease  or  dispose 
of  patented  lands  and  Interests  therein.  In- 
cluding minerals.  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State,  the  Native  corporations  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  may  sell  or  enter  into 
long-term  commitn>ents  with  respect  to  land 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  Ck>mmls6lon. 
For  the  purpose  of  effecting  land  consoli- 
dations or  facilitating  the  management  and 
development  of  land,  section  13(a)  of  the 
AFN  bill  also  permits  village  and  regional 
corporations  to  exchange  land.  Interests  In 
land  and  water  rights  with  each  other  and 
with  the  State  or  the  United  States. 

ROTALiTT    ON  DISPOSITION  OF  P17BUC  LANDS 

The  Jxistlflcatlon  for  reserving  to  the  N«i- 
tlves  a  2%  overriding  royalty  upon  proceeds 
from  governmental  leasing  and  mineral  de- 
velopment In  Alaska  already  has  been  given 
In  the  written  statements  and  oral  testimony 
of  Native  representatives,  and  will  not  be  re- 
peated In  this  memorandum.  Section  14  of 
the  APN  bill  is  designed  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, and  Is  patterned  in  part  upon  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Field  Committee  blU.« 

In  general,  section  14  would  recognize  In 
the  Natives  a  2%  interest  In  land  of  the 
State  outside  the  tracts  to  which  they 
acquire  title.  This  Interest  would  not  exist 
with  respect  to  land  patented  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969,  or  apply  either  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  or  to  minerals  subject  to  the 
mining  laws,  but  would  cover  timber  and 
surface  uses  (section  14(c))  and  minerals 
subject  to  the  mineral  leasing  laws.  The 
Natives'  Interest  also  would  extend  to  petro- 
leum reserve  numbwed  4,  which,  in  order  to 
make  that  interest  meaningful,  would  be 
opened  to  compeUtive  leasing  by  the  Secre- 
tary, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (seoUon  14(b) ) . 

Section  14(a)  (2)  of  the  AFN  blU  declares 
that  2%  of  the  rentals  and  bonuses  received 
from  the  leasing  in  Alaska  of  minerals  sub- 
ject to  the  mineral  leasing  laws  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1989,  and  ending 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  Act,  including 
leasing  by  the  State  on  tentatively  approved 
land  under  section  6(g)  of  the  Statehood 
Act,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Alaska  Native 
Development  Fund.  Section  14(a)  (2)  also 
provides  that,  out  of  any  royalty  paid  under 
leases  entered  into  during  the  same  period, 
the  Natives  shall  receive  an  amount  equal  to 
2%  of  the  gross  value  of  the  minerals  before 
calculation  of  the  respective  shares  of  the 

•Slnoe  the  Secretary  has  not  endorsed  a 
royalty  formula,  section  11  of  the  Interior 
Department  bill  Is  Inappropriate  In  Native 
claims  leglslaUon.  Section  11  wovld  open  up 
petroleum  reserve  numbered  4  to  mineral 
leasing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with- 
out approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
would  change  the  mineral  leasing  laws  to  re- 
quire competitive  bidding,  but  has  no  rele- 
vance to  Native  lands. 


State  and  the  United  States  In  such  royalty. 
The  latter  provision,  of  course,  is  Intended 
to  give  effect  to  the  Native  mterest  without 
placing  any  additional  royalty  burden  upon 
the  lessee. 

Section  14(a)  (8)  establishes  a  comparable 
Native  Interest  in  the  proceeds  of  mineral 
leases  entered  Into  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act.  Section  14(d)  expressly  stipulates 
that  the  reserved  Native  Interest  In  land  shall 
not  operate  to  prevent  State  selections  under 
the  Statehood  Act,  but  further  provides  that 
every  patent  to  the  State  shall  be  subject  to 
the  overriding  Native  royalty.  Finally  in 
order  to  create  an  effective  means  of  enforce- 
ment, section  14  provides  in  essence  that  the 
Natives'  royalty  Interest  will  be  collectible 
by  the  United  States  on  their  behalf. 

»«VOCATION    OF    RESEKVATIONS;    KXCEPTIONS 

AFN  strongly  believes  that  no  Native  group 
should  end  up  after  passage  of  land  claims 
settlement  legislation  In  a  position  worse 
than  it  had  occupied  before  enactment  of 
the  statute.  Accordingly,  the  AFN  bill  elim- 
inates any  special  provisions  for  the  Tlinglt 
and  Halda  Indians,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  In  1968  they,  after  many  years  of 
litigation,  were  successful  in  a  suit  agEilnst 
the  United  States  to  obtain  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  some,  but  not  all,  of  their 
aboriginal  land.  Tlingit  and  Haida  Indians  v. 
United  States.  389  P.  2d  778  (Ct.  CI..  1968). 
Similarly,  section  16(e)  of  the  AFN  bUl  grants 
to  the  Native  village  of  Metlakatla  the 
Annette  Islands  Reserve  created  by  the  Act 
of  March  3.  18&1  (26  Stat.  1101),  and  pre- 
serves for  60  years  the  Ashing  rights  of  the 
Tslmshlan  Indians  given  recognition  in 
Metlakatla  Indian  Community  v.  Egan 
369  U.S.  46   (1962). 

SecUon  16(a)  of  the  AFN  blU.  like  section 
16  of  the  Field  Coiomittee  bill  and  section  14 
of  the  Interior  Department  bill,*  would  re- 
voke the  various  reserves  heretofore  set  aside 
for  Native  use.  Consistent  with  the  above 
mentioned  AFN  position  that  the  legislation 
should  not  operate  to  the  detriment  of  any 
Native  group,  section  15(b)  gives  each  vil- 
lage now  having  a  reserve  set  aside  for  its  use 
or  benefit  a  right  to  select  such  reserve  in 
lieu  of  the  land  to  which  it  otherwise  would 
be  entitled,  and  it  Is  expected  that  villages 
having  some  of  the  larger  reserves,  such  as 
Venetle,  will  exercise  this  option.  By  the 
same  token,  section  16(c)  would  authorize 
the  Native  village  of  Tyonek  to  retain  sub- 
surface rights  in  the  Moquawkle  Reserve 
(while  giving  up  Its  proportionate  share  of 
minerals  elsewhere),  and  section  16(e) 
would  continue  in  effect  the  terms  of  the 
Act  of  November  2,  1966  (80  Stat.  1094) ,  re- 
lating to  lands  in  the  Prlbilof  Islands. 

PROTSCnON  OF  STTBSISTENCK  BSSOXTBCKS 

The  setting  aside  of  40  million  acres  of  land 
for  Native  use,  as  provided  In  sections  10- 
12  of  the  AFN  Mil,  clearly  will  be  Insuflloient 
to  sustain  the  subsistence  hunting  and  fish- 
ing activities  upon  which  many  Native  groups 
stdU  will  depend  for  years  to  come.  Accord- 
ingly, section  16(a)  provides  that  "the  Na- 
tives of  Alaska  shall  have  a  right  to  htmt, 
fish,  trap,  gather  fuel  and  pick  berries  or 
other  natural  food  products  for  subsistence 
purposes"  on  lands  withdrawn  for  their 
benefit  and  on  public  lands  for  a  period  of 
one  hundred  years.  Subsistence  uses  on  pub- 
lic lands  woiild  be  subject  to  restriction  by 
the  head  of  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction 
therein,  and  the  rights  of  Natives  on  patented 
lands  would  expire  on  the  date  of  patent  or 


•Interestingly,  the  Field  Committee  and 
Interior  Department  hills  both  make  revoca- 
tion subject  only  "to  any  valid  existing  rights 
of  any  nonnatlves."  AFN  suggearts  that.  In 
Native  land  claims  settlement  legislation,  the 
revocation  of  reserves  should  be  made  sub- 
ject to  any  valid  existing  rights  of  Natives 
too. 


twenty-five  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act,  whichever  later  occurred. 

Section  ld(b)  of  the  AFN  bill  authorises 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  spe- 
cial protections  for  the  blotlc  resources  of 
the  State,  and  Is  similar  to  Section  13  of  the 
Field  Committee  bill. 

ATTOaNKTS'   FKKS   AND   KXPZNSES 

The  Field  Committee  and  Interior  De- 
partment bills  both  include  provisions  (sec- 
tion 4(b))  for  the  payment  of  attorneys' 
fees  and  expenses  which  are  Incomplete  and 
which,  in  all  likelihood,  violate  existing  con- 
tracts, approved  by  the  Secretary,  between 
counsel  and  Native  tribes,  bands  or  groups 
covering  the  prosecution  of  claims  befote 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  Section  17 
of  the  AFN  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  for 
the  payment  of  attorneys'  fees  In  accordance 
with  approved  contracts  where  Indian 
Claims  Commission  cases  are  Involved,  and 
also  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  tbe 
most  valuable  services  rendered  the  Natives 
by  their  lawyers  deal  not  with  litigation, 
but  rather  with  the  land  claims  settlement 
legislation. 

Specifically,  Instead  of  vesting  responsi- 
bility for  paying  or  determining  legal  fees 
in  the  Alaska  Native  Development  Corpora- 
tion or  the  Alaska  Native  Commission,  sec- 
tion lT(a)  of  the  AFN  bill  provides  that,  la 
the  case  of  attorneys'  fees  and  out-of-pocket 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  prosecution  of 
claims  litigation  under  a  contract  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  "the  amoimt  of  such  fees 
and  reimbursable  expenses  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  such  contract  or, 
if  the  contract  does  not  provide  for  compen- 
sation In  the  event  of  a  dismissal  [as  the 
Act  would  require],  by  the  Secretary  on  a 
quantum  meruit  basis."  In  addition,  section 
17(b)  provides  that  legal  fees  and  expenses 
of  Native  groups  incurred  for  representa- 
tion In  connection  with  the  claims  legisla- 
tion are  also  to  be  paid,  provided  that  the 
amount  of  such  fees  and  relmbiu-sable  ex- 
penses shall  be  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  at- 
torneys' contract.  In  this  regard,  the  APN 
bill  follows  the  pattern  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment bill  in  calling  for  a  separate  ap- 
propriation of  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay 
counsel  fees  and  disbiu-sements  allowed  un- 
der the  Act. 

TAXATION 

Section  7(h)  of  the  Field  Committee  bill 
and  section  7(f)  of  the  Interior  Department 
bill  declare  that  the  sums  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Alaska  Native  Development  Cor- 
poration for  the  extinguishment  of  Native 
title  to  land  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal 
or  State  taxation.'  The  rationale  for  this 
rule  is,  quite  proi>erly,  that  the  Oovernment 
should  not  be  in  a  position  of  paying  for  the 
Natives'  property  and  then  taking  back  a 
sizeable  portion  of  that  payment  through 
taxation.  Actually  the  transaction  could  be 
viewed  even  under  the  ordinary  tax  laws  as 
a  conversion  by  the  Natives  of  a  capital  asset 
to  cash  upon  which  no  Income  is  realized. 

Section  18(a)  of  the  AFN  bill  carries  the 
foregoing  principle  to  Its  logical  conclusion 
by  declaring  that  the  lump-sum  compensa- 
tion tor  land,  and  any  Interest  earned  with 
respect  thereto  while  the  funds  are  under 
Federal  control,  shall  be  non-taxable  not  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  but  also 
upon  distribution  to  any  other  Native  corpo- 
ration or  individual  Native.  Section  18(b) 
creates  the  same  tax-exemption  covering 
revenue  derived  from  the  2  percent  overrid- 
ing royalty  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  but 
thereafter  subjects  such  Income  to  taxation 
upon  distribution  "on  the  same  basis  as  like 
income  Is  taxed  when  received  by  a  non-Na- 
tive Individual  or  corporation."  Other  para- 


'  Section  7(f)  of  the  Field  Committee  bUl 
also  exempts  the  Income  of  the  Corporation 
from  taxation  for  ten  years. 
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graphs  of  the  AFN  bill  stipulate  that  funds 
received  by  a  Native  corporation  for  which 
it  acts  as  a  conduit  and,  therefore,  which 
must  be  turned  over  to  another  Native  cor- 
poration shall  not  be  income  to  the  conduit 
corporation,  but  shall  be  Income  to  the  cor- 
poration ultimately  receiving  the  benefit 
thereof.  See  sections  8(f)(1),  9(f)(7),  and 

9(g)(3)- 

Experience  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 
has  demonstrated  that  the  imposition  of 
real  estate  tSLxes  Is  a  frequent  cause  of  land 
passing  out  of  Indian  ownership.  Accord- 
ingly, under  section  18(c)  of  the  AFN  bill, 
land  to  which  a  Native  village  or  regional 
corporation  acquires  title  shall  be  exempt 
from  State  and  local  real  property  taxes 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Municipal  taxes 
or  assessments,  however,  may  be  levied  upon 
tndlvldusUly-owned  real  property,  and  ease- 
menu,  rights-of-way,  leaseholds  and  similar 
Interests  may  be  taxed  in  accordance  with 
State  or  local  law.  Similarly,  all  "rents,  royal- 
ties, profits,  and  other  revenues  or  proceeds 
derived  from  such  lands  and  mineral  rights 
shall  be  taxable  to  the  same  extent  as  such 
revenues  or  proceeds  are  taxable  when  re- 
ceived by  a  non-Native  Individual  or 
corporation." 

REVIKW    BT    CONGRESS 

AFN  has  revised  the  provisions  relating  to 
Congressional  review  as  set  forth  in  the 
Field  Conunlttee  emd  Interior  Department 
bills  to  require  more  thorough  reports  from 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission,  and  to 
make  sure  that  Native  views  will  be  made 
known. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  20  of  the  AFN  bill  Is  comparable 
to  section  16  of  the  Interior  Department 
bUl. 

PUBLICATION 

Section  21  of  the  AFN  bill  contains  an 
amendment  to  section  17  of  the  Interior 
Department  bill  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sion as  well  as  the  Secretary  to  publish 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

SAVING  CLATTSC 

SecUon  22  of  the  AFN  bill  Is  comparable 
to  section  18  of  the  Interior  Department  bill. 

Alaska  Nattvb  Land  Claims  Settlemxnt 

IdCGISLATION 

(Prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lazarus,  Jr.) 
The  key  starting  point  In  consideration  of 
any  proposed  settlement  of  Alaskan  Native 
land  claims  Is  recognlUon  of  the  principle 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  is  not  here 
deaUng  with  ordinary  "social  weUare"  legls- 
laUon under  which  the  United  States  will 
provide,  and  the  Native  beneficiaries  receive, 
•  variety  of  gratuitous  funds,  goods  and 
•ervlces.  This  legislation  Involves  property 
rights.  The  primary  objectives  of  the  Admln- 
UtraUon's  blU,  therefore,  miist  be  (a)  to 
enable  the  Natives  to  retain  a  reasonable 
share  of  their  aboriginal  property,  and  (b) 
to  pay  the  Natives  Just  cony>ensatlon  for  the 
lands.  Interests  In  lands  and  other  rights 
which  they  are  l>elng  required  to  give  up, 
and  only  as  a  corollary  (c)  to  foster  or  estab- 
lish an  economic  setting  in  which  serious 
Native  social  welfare  problenu  are  either  pre- 
vented or  corrected. 

A  fair  settlement  thus  should  afford  the 
NaUves  land,  money  and  future  expectations, 
wlthdn  an  administrative  framework  which 
permits  them  to  manage,  as  well  as  derive 
benefits  from,  their  own  assets.  According  to 
the  Alaska  FederaUon  of  Natives  (AFN) ,  and 
a«  more  fully  discussed  below,  such  a  eettle- 
n»ent  would  Include  a  confirmation  of  title 
In  Native  village  and  regional  corporations 
to  40-60  million  acres  of  land,  a  payment  of 
WOO  million  over  an  eight-year  period  and 
retention  of  an  overriding  2%  royalty  as  com- 
pensation for  lands  to  which  Native  tlUe  has 


been  or  will  be  extinguished,  and  long-range 
protection  of  subsistence  hunting,  fishing, 
trapping  and  gathering  rights.  The  purpose 
of  this  Memorandum  is  to  demonstrate  the 
major  areas  In  which  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  bill  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  two  years 
ago  (hereinafter  called  the  "Hlckel  bill")  fell 
short  of  Native  desires  and,  more  particu- 
larly, lacked  essential  elements  of  fairness. 

SECTION  2.  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Text:  Sections  2  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Hlckel 
bill  would  declare  the  Intent  of  Congress,  In 
settling  Native  claims,  not  to  establish  ra- 
cially defined  Institutions,  or  create  a  reser- 
vation system,  or  add  to  the  categories  of  tax- 
exempt  property. 

Ccrmmenta:  These  sections  are  basically 
negative  and,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both 
termlnatlonlst  and  paternalistic  In  tone,  con- 
trary to  the  President's  Message  on  Indian 
Policy. 

Recommendatiom:  Section  2(b)  should  be 
revised  to  state  an  additional  Congressional 
policy  of  maximizing  the  participation  by 
Natives  In  decisions  affecting  their  rights  and 
property  and  of  vesting  in  them  as  rapidly 
as  prudent  and  feasible  control  over  the  lands 
set  aside  and  corporations  organized  under 
the  Act.  The  term  "wardship"  should  be 
dropped  from  subsection  2(b)  (2),  since  this 
legal  concept  In  its  true  sense  never  has  been 
applicable  to  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  word  "ultimately"  should  be 
Inserted  In  subsection  (b)  (3)  to  show  that 
the  Act  will  confer  certain  temporary  tax 
benefits  upon  the  Natives.  Finally,  a  new 
sentence  should  be  added  to  section  2(e)  to 
make  clear  that  the  payments  and  grants  au- 
thorized under  the  legislation  constitute 
compensation  for  the  extinguishment  of 
property  rights  and  are  not  merely  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  governmental  programs  which 
otherwise  would  be  available  to  the  Natives 
of  Alaska. 

SECTION    3.   DEFINITIONS 

Text:  Section  3(e)  of  the  Hlckel  bill  de- 
fines the  term  "public  land"  as  meaning  "all 
Federal  land  and  interests  therein  situated 
In  Alaska,  except  any  Improved  land  used  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  any 
Federal  Installation." 

Comment:  This  proposed  definition  of 
"public  land"  ducks  the  hard  question  of 
whether  the  Natives  should  be  allowed  to 
have  their  title  confirmed  in  lands  selected 
by,  but  not  yet  patented  to,  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  law  seems  clear  that  title  to 
selected  lands,  whether  or  not  tentative  ap- 
proval has  been  given  to  the  selection  by  the 
Secretary,  remains  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Issuance  of  patents  to  the  State  cannot  be 
forced.  See  StaU  of  Alaska  v.  Udall,  420  F. 
2d  938  (1969).  To  effect  a  complete  settle- 
ment of  Native  claims,  therefore,  the  term 
"public  land"  should  Include  all  tracts  still  In 
Federal  ownership  to  which  Native  tiUe  has 
not  yet  been  extinguished — with  the  elimina- 
tion of  specific  T/A  lands,  as  might  possibly 
be  done  In  the  case  of  the  North  Sloipe  oil 
leases,  being  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Recommendation:  The  term  "public  land" 
should  be  redefined  to  mean  "all  Federal 
lands  and  Interests  therein  situated  In  Alaska 
as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  including 
lands  selected  by,  but  not  yet  patented  to, 
the  State.  .  .  ." 

BBCnON  4.  DBCLARATION  OF  SORTUEMXNT 

Text:  Section  4  of  the  Hlckel  bill  provides 
that  the  propoaed  leglalaUon  would  settle 
and  extinguish  all  Alaskan  Native  land 
claims  against  the  United  States,  and  would 
lead  to  the  dismissal  of  pending  proceedings 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Insti- 
tuted by  Native  groups. 

Com,menta:  The  settlement  of  Native 
dalms  should  run  In  favor  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  and  third  parUes  (sxich  as  oil  com- 
panies)   as  well  as  the  United  States.    In 


addltl<Hi,  the  bill  should  expressly  preserve 
the  JurtsdlctlOQ  of  the  Indian  Claims  Oodq- 
mlsslon  and  the  Court  of  Claims  to  enterttdn 
suits  on  grounds  other  than  loss  of  ah- 
ortgliua  Indian  tlUe  lands.  Finally,  the  pay- 
ment of  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses  (Sec- 
tion 4(b) )  might  more  appropriately  be 
treated   elsewhere   In   the  legislation. 

Recommendationt :  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going comments,  the  changes  whl<^  should 
be  made  In  Section  4  are  self-evident. 

SECTION  e.  ENROLLMENT 

Text:  Section  6  of  the  Hlckel  bill  wmild 
authorize  the  Alaska  Native  Oommlssloo  to 
prepare  a  membership  roll  of  all  Natives 
living  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 

Coimment:  Experience  in  a  number'  of 
Indian  claims  cases  has  demonstrated  that 
the  preparation  aiMl  promulgation  of  a  final 
Native  membership  roll  will  require  at  least 
five  years,  and  perhaps  twice  as  long,  to 
(xwifklete.  Nonetheless,  the  W'''f*l  bill  pro- 
ceeds on  the  premise  that,  unless  and  until 
placed  upon  the  membership  roll,  a  Native 
may  not  qualify  for  any  rights  or  benefits 
under  the  Act.  Moreover,  since  the  bill  does 
not  provide  a  deadline  for  the  preparation 
even  of  an  "Initial  roll",  the  net  result  Is  to 
vest  In  non-Natives,  such  as  the  Secretary 
or  the  OonunlfiBlon,  the  power  during  early 
years  to  make  vital  decisiotis  affecting  the 
Natives'  own  funds,  property  and  future 
welfare. 

Recommendation*:  Section  6  should  be 
amended  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  shall 
prepare  within  six  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  a  "temporary  census  roll" 
of  all  Natives  living  on  December  31.  1970. 
The  temporary  census  roll  would  serve  two 
major  purposes:  first,  Incliislon  thereon 
wovild  entitle  a  NaUve  to  vote  for  directors 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Development  Corpora- 
tion, andi  in  elections  involving  other  Native 
corporations  and  village  land  selection  com- 
mittees. If  such  instttutlons  are  authcrlzed; 
and,  secondly,  the  NaUve  population  as 
shown  on  the  roll  could  be  the  basis  for 
determining  the  number  of  acres  of  land 
to  which  a  Native  village  or  corporation 
would  be  enitltled.  In  rtiort,  the  temporary 
census  roll  woudd  provide  a  means  for  the 
Natives  to  select  lands  and  start  managing 
their  own  affairs,  without  waiting  years  for 
prepanttlon  of  an  official  membership  roll. 

TTie  temporary  census  roll,  of  course,  would 
be  far  less  complete  and  accurate  than  the 
final  membership  roll.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
also  should  specify  that  "the  temporary  cen- 
sus roll  shall  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining the  right  of  any  Native,  village  or 
corporation  to  receive  funds  and  property 
or  otherwise  to  share  In  the  benefits  accorded 
the  Natives  of  Alaska  under  this  Act."  In 
other  words,  the  legislation  should  distin- 
guish between  the  right  to  receive  financial 
benefits,  where  absolute  correctness  of  the 
membership  roll  Is  essential  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  settlement,  and  the 
right  to  participate  In  decisionmaking,  where 
only  a  substantial  majority  of  eligible  Na- 
tives need  be  Immediately  Identified  In  order 
to  carry  out  Congressional  Intent. 

SECTION      7.    ALASKA    NATIVE    DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

Text:  Section  7  of  the  Hlckel  bill,  among 
other  matters,  would  provide:  (1)  for  the 
organization  of  an  Alaska  Native  Develop- 
ment Corporation  imder  State  law  (subsec- 
tion (a) ) ;  (2)  for  control  of  the  Corpora- 
tion by  non -Natives  until  June  80, 1991,  even 
though  Its  assets  and  Income  belonged  to 
the  Natives  (subsections  (b)  and  (c) ) ;  and 
(3)  for  giving  the  Corporation  exclusive 
power  over  the  Investment,  expenditure  or 
distribution  of  money  derived  from  the  Na- 
tive Compensation  Fund   (subsection   (b)). 

Comments:  The  Interior  Department  re- 
port which  accompanied  the  Hlckel  bill  con- 
ceded that  "we  are  still  concerned  that  some 
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ot  tbe  Corporation's  activities  might  be  con- 
sidered Incompatible  with  the  laws  of 
Alaska"  (p.  5) .  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Uke- 
Ubood  exists  that  State  law  now  or  as  here- 
after enacted  may  not  comport  with  efficient 
operation  of  the  Corporation  and  that,  under 
such  circumstances.  Congress  would  be  un- 
able to  remedy  tbe  difficulty.  Indeed,  the 
Hlckel  bill  may  be  authorizing  the  creation 
of  a  corporation  which  cannot  legally  exist 
under  Alaska  law,  or  which,  once  created, 
could  not  legally  perform  tbe  duties  placed 
upon  It. 

Secondly,  APN  takes  the  position,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  State  of  Alaska  concurs,  that 
any  single  private  company  having  the  assets 
which  would  be  vested  In  the  Alaska  Native 
Development  Corporation  under  the  Hlckel 
bill  could  wield  undue  Influence  and  eco- 
nomic power  within  the  State.  Furthermore, 
given  the  vast  distances  between  p>olnts  in 
Alaska  and  the  great  differences  between 
Native  commiinlties  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  a  single  statewide  corporation  cannot 
help  but  be  unfamiliar  with  and  thus  po- 
tentially unresponsive  to  local  needs  and 
aspirations.  If  the  Corporation  Is  to  be  free 
of  Federal  domination,  yet  not  Itself  become 
a  dominating  force.  Native  control  and  local 
Institutions  must  be  encoiiraged. 

Recommendations:  (1)  Section  7(a) 
should  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  Cor- 
poration be  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States;  In  order  to  promote  conform- 
ity with  State  practice,  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  Corporation  and  the  rules  governing 
Its  internal  affairs,  could  track  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  where  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate. (2)  Natives  should  be  granted 
voting  control  over,  and  a  majority  on  the 
Board  of,  the  Corporation  three  months  after 
completion  of  the  temporary  census  roll  or. 
In  other  words,  nine  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Act.  (3)  The  Corporation 
should  be  envisioned  as  merely  the  top  of  a 
pyramid,  with  the  bulk  of  all  funds  received 
to  be  distributed  to  regional  and/or  village 
corporations. 

SECTION  .  ALASKA  NATIVE  COMPENSATION 

rtTND 

Text:  Sections  2(a)  and  7(b)  and  (h)  pro- 
vide for  a  payment  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  to  the  Alaska  Native  Development  Cor- 
poration of  S25  million  per  year  for  20  years, 
or  a  total  of  $500  million,  as  compensation 
for  the  lands.  Interest  in  lands  and  other 
property  rights  which  the  Natives  are  relin- 
quishing. 

Comment:  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
present  fair  market  value  which  a  condem- 
nation court  might  find  for  the  350  million 
acres  in  which  Native  title  would  be  extin- 
guished under  the  proposed  settlement  legis- 
lation is  Impossible  to  calculate.  Since  the 
Hlckel  bill  was  submitted  to  Congress,  how- 
ever, one  event  sheds  some  light  upon  what 
the  property  could  be  worth;  specifically,  the 
State  of  Alaska  has  received  over  9900  mil- 
lion in  bonuses  alone  for  oil  leases  on  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  North  Slope — land,  inciden- 
tally, where  the  Natives  still  possess  aborigi- 
nal ownership.  The  true  dollar  value  of  all 
Native  property  In  Alaska  thus  is  staggering 
to  contemplate. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  areas  and 
values  being  considered,  the  amount  the 
United  States  should  pay  the  Natives  in  or- 
der to  reach  a  level  of  fair  compensation  ob- 
viously Involves  a  question  of  Judgment.  The 
Administration  in  the  Hlckel  bill  and  AFN 
are  In  agreement  that  $600  million  Is  the 
proper  number.  Their  differences  lie  In  the 
scheduling  of  payments  and  over  whether 
Interest  should  be  credited  upon  the  unpaid 
balance,  since,  as  the  Interior  Department 
report  points  out.  If  we  "take  the  $500  mil- 
lion authorized  by  the  bill  and  discount  it  by 
4  and  %  percent  over  the  20-year  payment 
period  provided  for  In  the  bill,  we  come  up 
with  a  present  worth  of  approximately  $332 
million"  (p.  6). 


$500  million  for  360  million  acres  in  fact 
lees  than  $1.50  per  acre  and,  while  not  quite 
as  good  a  bargain  as  Manhattan  Island,  the 
cost  can  hardly  be  characterized  as  extrava- 
gant. As  a  matter  of  equity,  the  Federal 
Government  should  pay  the  agreed  (and 
publicly  announced)  price  for  the  property 
it  is  acquiring  in  current  dollars,  not  In 
promises  of  future  cash  payments  which, 
after  Inflation  also  Is  taken  into  account, 
really  will  net  the  Natives  less  than  50  cents 
on  the  dollar.  Moreover,  when  the  United 
States  buys  from  any  other  landowner  and 
payment  of  the  purchase  price  is  delayed. 
It  pays  Intereet  at  the  rate  of  6% . 

Secondly,  $25  million  per  year  for  30  years. 
as  provided  In  the  Hlckel  bill,  amounts  to 
about  $400  annually  for  each  of  the  esti- 
mated 60,000  Natives  of  Alaska.  Such  a  sum. 
If  distributed  per  capita,  clearly  would  be 
spent  on  consumer  goods,  rather  than  long- 
range  development,  since  $400  will  not  sup- 
port a  student  In  school,  or  build  a  house, 
or  start  a  business.  In  order  to  have  a 
meaningful  Impact,  therefore,  the  compen- 
sation must  be  paid  out  more  quickly  and 
In  correspondingly  larger  figures. 

In  addition  to  a  caah  payment,  the  Natives 
seek  to  retain  a  2%  royalty  interest  in 
the  lands  to  which  their  aboriginal  title  is 
being  extinguished.'  Viewing  tbe  claims 
settlement  in  proper  context  as  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  real  estate,  the  principle 
of  revenue-slaarlng,  rather  than  being  a  novel 
concept,  appears  to  fall  within  the  ambit 
of  normal  land  transactions  and  to  be  well 
tailored  to  provide  the  Natives  an  adequate 
payment  for  their  property.  In  other  words, 
when  any  private  citizen  disposes  of  land 
having  an  indeterminate  mineral  potential, 
the  reservation  of  a  royalty  on  future  pro- 
duction Is  standard  buslnefs  procedure,  and 
the  Natives'  desire  to  follow  the  same 
course  In  rellngulshing  their  Alaskan  land 
thus  constitutes  no  exception  to  ordinary 
commercial  practice.  F^^rthermore,  revenue- 
sharing  in  the  public  domain  between 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
the  {Wiley  of  our  country  for  generations. 

Secondly,  revenue-sharing,  in  the  form  of 
a  3%  royalty,  will  provide  at  least  three  ma- 
jor long-range  benefits  for  the  Natives  of 
Alaska  and  thus  go  a  long  way  towards  in- 
suring that  the  land  claims  settlement  legis- 
lation works  out  successfully.  Speclflcally,  the 
2%  royalty,  which  would  reflect  future  values 
and  which  also  would  represent  a  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  compensation,  effec- 
tively will  prevent  the  Natives  of  Alaska  from 
ever  complaining  (as  has  happened  In  the 
case  of  other  settlements  with  Indians)  that 
the  price  paid  by  the  United  States  for  their 
land  was  too  low  and  should  be  readjusted. 
In  addition,  revenue-sharing  would  give  the 
Natives  not  only  a  feeling  that  they  are  par- 
ticipating, but  also  a  direct  financial  stake. 
In  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State 
of  Alaska — thus  giving  the  Native  and  non- 
Native  sectors  of  the  populace  a  clearcut 
community  of  interest. 

Perhaps  most  significant,  revenue-sharing 
would  provide  continuing  income  which 
could  be  used  by  the  Natives  to  rectify  their 
mistakes.  In  other  words.  It  Is  probably  real- 
istic to  assume  that,  among  the  many  Native 
corporations  which  the  legislation  contem- 
plates will  be  established,  a  few  will  suffer 
from  poor  management  or  Just  bad  luck.  In 
the  case  of  a  lump-sum  settlement,  such  a 
corporation  and  Its  Native  owners  would  be 
doomed  to  failure  because  no  resource  existed 
to  replace  lost  assets.  In  tbe  event  revenue- 
sharing  is  approved,  on  tbe  other  hand,  a  por- 
tion of  the  2%  royalty  oould  be  set  aside  to 
rescue  corporations  which  fall  upon  bard 
times  and  thus  relieve  the  Federal  Oovern- 


'  A  memorandlum  showing  that  revenue- 
sharing  is  lawful  in  the  context  of  the  Alaska 
Native  claims  settlement  can  be  furnished 
If  desired. 


ment  of  the  Inevitable  call  for  new  financial 
assistance. 

RecommendatUma:  A  new  section  should 
be  added  to  the  Administration's  bill  rein- 
stating the  Alaska  Native  Compensation 
Fund.  As  requested  by  AFN,  the  $500  million 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  Natives  during 
an  8-year  period,  and  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
4%  should  be  credited  on  the  unappropriated 
balance.  Finally,  the  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for  retention  by  the  Natives,  and  pay- 
ment into  the  Fund,  of  a  2%  overriding  roy- 
alty in  lands  to  which  their  titles  will  be 
extinguished. 

SECTION  8.    WITHDRAW AL  OF  PUBUC  LANDS 

Text:  Section  8  of  the  Hlckel  bill  provides 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  public  land,  "ex- 
cept land  withdrawn  or  reserved  for  national 
defense  purposes,  other  than  petroleum  re- 
serve numbered  4,  subject  to  all  valid  existing 
rights,  from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under 
the  public  land  laws,  including  selection 
rights  under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act,  as 
amended,  and  including  tbe  mining  laws,  but 
not  the  mineral  leasing  laws"  in  up  to  nine 
townships  around  certain  named  Native  vil- 
lages, and  further  authorizes  such  villages  to 
select,  and  thus  obtain  title  to,  a  moxlninm 
of  two  townships. 

Comments:  No  reason  exists  in  law  or 
equity  for  denying  Natives  full  subsurface 
rights  in  their  own  lands.  See  XJnitei  State* 
V.  Shoshone  Tribe.  304  U.S.  111,  118  (1938); 
United  States  v.  Northern  Paiute  Nation,  183 
C.  Cls.  321  (1968).  Indeed,  the  Papago  Res- 
ervatlon  In  Arizona  was  the  only  Indian  res- 
ervation established  in  the  history  of  our 
country  where  tbe  United  States  withheld 
mineral  rights  from  the  tribe,  and  Congress 
remedied  that  breach  of  good  faith  under 
the  Act  of  May  27,  1955,  Public  Law  84-47. 
The  language  of  the  Hlckel  bill  providing 
that  the  Alaskan  Natives  may  keep  resources 
subject  to  the  mining  laws,  but  not  re- 
sources subject  to  the  mineral  leasing  laws, 
simply  cannot  be  explained  In  terms  other 
than  Federal  self-interest  prevailing  over 
Justice. 

Although  Section  8(a)  of  the  Hlckel  WU 
would  authorize  each  Native  village  to  se- 
lect two  townships — tbe  one  in  which  the 
village  Is  located  and  one  from  the  surround- 
ing townships — and  such  selection  theoreti- 
cally could  ripen  into  a  p^ent  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  46,080  acres  (section  10(b)),  as  a 
practical  matter  the  village  patent  would  be 
reduced  in  size  by  patents  to  individuals  and 
organizations  (section  10(a) ) .«  More  sig- 
nificantly, the  bill  authorizes  the  Issuance 
of  a  patent  only  to  an  "incorporated  native 
village"  (section  10(b)),  which  is  defined  In 
section  3(b)  as  "any  vlllag:e  incorpwrated  as 
a  governmental  unit  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,"  even  thoxigh  It  appears 
that  some  Native  villages  will  not  quiUify  so 
to  Incorporate  (see  Title  29,  Alaska  Statutes, 
529.25.030).  Finally,  the  Hlckel  bill  speci- 
fies that  each  Native  village  shall  make  Its 
land  selection  within  one  year  (after  which 
the  withdrawal  Is  revoked)  "in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
Secretary,"  but  makes  absolutely  no  provi- 
sion for  resolving  overlap*  where  two  or  more 
villages  select  the  same  lands,  or  for  safe- 
guarding the  villages'  and  selection  rights 
if  tbe  Secretary  falls  or  refuses  to  establish 
appropriate  regulations  within  one  year. 

Recommendations:  Section  8(a)  should  b* 
amended  to  provide  that  all  public  lands 
as  defined  in  the  Act  within  the  affected 
townships  shall  be  "withdrawn,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  from  selection  by  the 
State  and  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  public  land  laws,  including  the 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,"  and  the 
conveyancing  sections  of  the  bill  should  sim- 
ilarly be  changed  to  Insure  that  Native  vU- 


•For  discussion  of  the  adequacy  of  land 
grants  under  tbe  Hlckel  bill,  see  the  analy 
sis  of  section  10,  infra. 
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lages  can  acquire  title  to  all  subsurface  rights 
in  their  retained  lands.  Section  8  should  be 
further  amended  (a)  to  extend  withdrawals 
and  permit  land  selections  for  a  period  of 
(ix  months  after  the  Secretary's  regulations 
relating  thereto  are  finally  promulgated,  (b) 
to  provide  procedures  for  resolving  overlap- 
ping selections,  and  (c)  to  insure  that  each 
Tillage  in  fact  will  be  legally  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  patent. 

SECTION    10.    CONTEYANCE    OF   LANDS 

Text:  Sections  10  (b)  and  (c)  of  tbe  Hlckel 
bill  provide  that  the  Secretary,  upon  applica- 
tion, may  issue  a  patent  of  up  to  33,040  acres 
to  an  incorporated  Tllnglt  or  Halda  village 
and  up  to  46,080  acres  to  all  other  Incorpo- 
rated Native  villages,  excluding  subsurface 
resources  subject  to  tbe  mineral  leasing  laws.' 
The  amount  of  land  which  will  be  confirmed 
m  Native  ownership  under  these  sections  and 
other  sections  of  the  legislation  relating  to 
homesltes,  campsites,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  10- 
12  million  acres. 

Comment:  Tbe  provisions  of  the  Hlckel  bill 
covering  land  withdrawals  and  conveyances 
deal  with  one  of  tbe  most  crucial  issues  in- 
volved In  tbe  Native  land  claims  settlement: 
the  question  of  whether  the  proposed  legis- 
lation sets  aside  for  tbe  Alaskan  Natives  an 
amount  of  land  which  is  reasonably  related  to 
their  current  needs  as  well  as  past  patterns  of 
use  and  occupancy,  and  more  importantly, 
whether  the  area  of  land  to  which  Native  vil- 
lages can  obtain  title  will  be  sufficient  for 
future  community  use,  expansion  and  de- 
velopment. For  tbe  foUoviring  reasons,  AFN 
submits  that  10-12  million  acres  Is  inade- 
quate to  establish  a  viable  Native  economy, 
and  that  the  allocation  of  roughly  equal  acre- 
ages (as  against  a  fixed  statutory  celling)  to 
all  Native  villages,  regardless  of  their  size, 
location  and  resources,  will  cause  extreme 
hardships  in  many  cases. 

The  Federal  Field  Committee  Report,  the 
most  comprehensive  survey  of  the  literature 
on  the  Native  way  of  Ufe,  expresses  three 
major  points  In  its  discussion  of  the  Alaskan 
Natives  and  their  relationship  to  the  land; 
(1)  If  grants  to  meet  subsistence  needs  are 
to  be  made,  then  a  minimum  of  60  million 
acres  will  be  required;  (2)  Native  land  use 
varies  widely  according  to  geographic  loca- 
tion and  blotlc  carrying  capacity  and,  there- 
fore, land  grants  to  protect  the  Native  sub- 
sistence economy  should  be  allocated  to  vil- 
lages in  varying  amounts  based  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  tbe  land  will  sup- 
port; and  (3)  in  order  to  provide  the  eco- 
nomic means  for  the  Natives  to  make  reason- 
able and  sustained  progress,  any  claims  set- 
tlement legislation  should  not  only  protect 
■ubalstence  resources,  but  also  confirm  Na- 
tive title  to  commercially  valuable  properties. 
~As  noted  In  the  Field  Committee  Report, 
projections  of  Native  land  use  based  upon 
surveys  of  the  number  of  Individual  villages 
throughout  the  State  suggest  that  tbe  acre- 
age required  for  traditional  subsistence  needs 
actually  totals  80-120  million  acres,  or,  In 
other  words,  about  double  the  area  AFN  is  re- 
questing. The  studies  further  suggest  a  wide 
variation  In  environmental  living  patterns. 
The  villages  of  Klvallna,  Noatak  and  Point 
Hope,  for  example,  with  a  total  population 
of  7.446,  have  subsistence  needs  of  6,430,720 
acres,  exclusive  of  use  of  tbe  sea  and  its 
marine  and  annual  resources.  Five  village 
populations,  totalling  215  persons.  In  tbe 
Upper  Yukon-Porcupine  Region  "in  all  cases 
range  over  an  average  radial  distance  of  40 
to  60  miles  from  home,"  thereby  using  at 
least  3,2  million  acres  apiece.  Other  Native 
villages,  of  course,  particularly  in  Southeast 
Alaska,  make  far  less  extensive  use  oX  the 
surrounding  country. 

•For  a  discussion  of  this  exception,  see 
»«>aly8l8  of  section  8.  swpra. 


Native  dependence  on  the  land  Is  not  cas- 
ual, but  Is  the  central  feature  of  tbe  present- 
day  Native  economy.  Again  according  to  tbe 
Field  Committee,  a  survey  of  36  villages  In 
Northern  and  Interior  Alaska  indicates  that 
more  than  half  the  population  depends  on 
subsistence  activities  to  provide  half  or  more 
of  its  food.  A  dietary  study  of  the  residents 
of  11  villages  shows  that  "local  food,  chiefly 
meat  and  fish,  are  still  the  foundation  of 
their  diets."  In  short,  a  substantial  number 
of  Natives  now  rely,  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future  will  continue  to  rely,  upon  the  sub- 
sistence use  of  large  areas  of  land  In  Alaska 
in  order  to  survive.  Moreover  given  tbe  cost 
of  food  and  other  essentials  in  the  Alaskan 
economy,  the  cash  payments  provided  under 
tbe  proposed  legislation  cannot  furnish  any- 
thing but  inadequate  substitutes  for  such 
subsistence  activities. 

Implicit  in  the  land  featvires  of  the  Hlckel 
bill  is  tbe  assumption  that  the  Natives  soon 
will  abandon  village  life  and.  with  tbe  devel- 
opment of  Alaska,  will  migrate  In  increasing 
numbers  to  urban  centers  fw  permanent 
wage  work.  The  Field  Committee  Report  con- 
tradicts this  assumprtlon. 

Village  population  in  the  last  20  years  has 
grown  substantially.  Furthermore,  any 
projections  on  rural  Native  population  move- 
ment must  take  into  consideration  tbe  de- 
sires of  the  Native  people  themselves.  The 
Field  Committee  Report  states  that  a  survey 
of  1000  men  in  Northern,  Interior  and  Coastal 
villages  Indicates  that  "about  %  told  inter- 
vleiwers  they  would  not  accept  any  employ- 
ment. Of  the  more  than  760  who  said  they 
would  accept  employment,  nearly  300  said 
they  would  accept  only  temporary  employ- 
ment— and  Vs  ot  those  said  they  would  ac- 
cept such  employment  only  near  home." 
With  respect  to  the  last  possibility,  the  Re- 
port further  points  out  that  tbe  Natives  can 
expect  little  employment  from  local  oil  or 
mineral  exploitation — a  prediction  wtalch  is 
being  confirmed  by  experience  on  the  North 
Slope. 

Similarly,  tbe  Field  Committee  Report 
points  out  that.  In  large  areas  of  Alaska, 
opportunity  based  on  natural  resource  oc- 
currence is  extremely  limited.  Comment- 
ing on  the  economic  potential  of  the  south- 
west coastal  lowland  region,  for  example, 
tbe  Report  states,  "no  glib,  uninformed, 
theoretical  pronouncements  can  change  the 
natural  resource  endowments  of  the  region, 
and.  In  summary,  we  can  note  that  only  tbe 
anadromous  fishery  resources — of  the  en- 
tire natural  resource  spectrum — offers  any 
significant  potential  for  cash  income  to  aug- 
ment subsistence  food  harvest  requirements. 
Even  here  the  impact  can  only  be  local 
around  the  Bethel  area  where  facilities  are 
capable  of  development  and  may  be  served 
by  adequate  transportation  arrangements, 
since  tbe  Yukon  fisheries  run  Is  virtually 
totally  committed  to  subsistence  vise  and 
coastal  and  tundra  villages  are  too  far  re- 
moved from  tbe  scene  to  benefit  from 
Kuskokwln  River  commercial  fishery  har- 
vests."'  Tbe  Report  adds  that  "these  facts 
are  extremely  important  to  understand  if 
land  tenure  adjustments  and  monetary  set- 
tlements for  the  natives  of  the  region  are 
to  be  achieved  in  harmony  with  environ- 
mental subsistence  requirements." 

In  summary,  the  findings  of  the  Field 
Committee  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "Alaska  Natives  as  a  group  now  have 
little  If  any  stake  in  a  oontiniuitlon  of  the 
present  of  regional  economic  development. 
It  follows  also  that  they  have  little  stake  in 
a  resolution  of  their  protests  and  claims  for 
the  sake  of  removing  obstacles  to  eco- 
nomic development,  unless  that  resolution 
Involves  either  the  creation  of  new  kinds  of 
economic  opportunity  for  Individual  Na- 
tives or  Native  groups  or  a  substantial  trans- 
fer of  commercial  valuable  assets  to  them. 


Unfortunately,  the  land  provisions  of  the 
Hlckel  bill  would  deprive  the  Natives  of  the 
basis  for  their  present  economy,  but  would 
not  set  up  the  means  for  a  successful  transi- 
tion to  a  new  cash  economy. 

Recommendations:  If  tbe  land  claims  set- 
tlement Is  not  ultimately  to  become  the 
starting  point  for  a  long  slide  by  the  Natives 
of  Alaska  into  the  ptoverty  and  despair  of 
their  American  Indian  relatives,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  should  be  amended  to 
raise  the  Native  land  entitlement  from  10- 
12  million  acres  to  40-«0  million  acres.  As 
urged  by  AFN,  the  property  so  confirmed  In 
Native  ownership  should  be  allocated  on  a 
regional  basis,  with  each  regional  corpora- 
tion being  granted  lands  in  proportion  to 
its  share  of  the  total  Native  claim  area.  (On 
this  basis,  those  regions  where  the  Natives 
use  the  most  land  also  will  retain  the  most 
land — a  result  not  possible  If  leind  were  di- 
vided on  a  population  basis.)  Finally,  In 
order  that  the  Natives  may  be  able  to  select 
tbelr  full  land  entitlement,  section  8  of  the 
bill  must  be  amended  to  authorize  the  with- 
drawal of  additional  portions  of  the  public 
domain. 


SECTION 


-.  AOMUnnKATION  OF  LANDS 


Text:  Section  8(c)  of  the  Hlckel  bill  pro- 
vides that  "the  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions, other  than  the  mining  laws,  shall  gov- 
ern the  use,  management,  and  administra- 
tion" of  withdrawn  lands,  while  section  10(J) 
provides  that  where  a  contract  or  lease  af- 
fecting such  lands  has  been  made  prior  to  pa- 
tent, tbe  lessor  or  contractor  shall  continue 
to  receive  the  Income  from,  and  administer, 
the  lease  or  contract  even  after  patent. 

Com TJienf.-  The  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation  dealing  with  tbe  management  of 
lands  withdrawn  for  tbe  benefit  of  Native 
villages  are  Inadequate  and  misconceived.  In 
short,  although  the  Native  villages  now  are 
the  beneficial  users  of  such  property  and 
xUtimately  will  have  clear  title  thereto  by 
virtue  of  the  legislative  settlement,  the 
Hickle  bin  would  vest  unreviewable  control 
over  the  use,  management  and  administra- 
tion of  tbe  land  in  the  Secretary,  so  that  he 
would  be  fully  authorized  to  grant  leases, 
permits  or  concessions  thereon  without  tbe 
consent  of  tbe  Natives,  and  even  after  patent 
tbe  income  from  such  leases,  permits  and 
concessions  would  go  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  not  tbe  Natives. 

Recommendations:  Tbe  Administration's 
bin  should  provide:  (a)  specific  procedures 
for  the  issuance  of  easements  and  rights-of- 
way  across  withdrawn  and  selected  lands; 
(b)  that  tbe  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  a 
lease,  contract  or  permit  covering  withdravim 
lands  which  has  more  than  an  18-month 
term;  and  (c)  that  the  benefits  of  any  leases, 
contracts  or  permits  shall  run  to  the  Native 
village  after  tbe  land  Involved  has  been 
selected. 

SECTION    14.    SKVOCATTON    OF   RSBESVATIONS 

Text:  Section  14  of  the  Hlckel  bill  pro- 
vides for  tbe  revocation  of  all  reservations 
in  Alaska  set  aside  "for  native  use  or  for 
administration  of  native  affairs  .  .  .  subject 
to  any  valid  existing  rights  of  non -natives," 

Comment:  In  terms  of  fairness  and  human 
expectations,  the  land  claims  settlement 
should  not  be  the  basis  for  depriving  Natives 
of  property  they  now  have  or,  stated  an- 
other way,  no  Native  group  should  end  up 
after  passage  of  the  proposed  legislation  in 
a  position  worse  than  it  had  occupied  before 
enactment  of  the  statute.  Section  14  of  the 
Hlckel  bill,  however,  would  achieve  Just  that 
result  for  a  few  fortunate  Native  villages, 
such  as  Tyonek  and  Venetle,  which  already 
enjoy  more  land  or  resources  than  they  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  under  tbe  settlement. 
Moreover,  although  the  Tsimshian  Indians 
are  excluded  from  any  benefits  under  the 
legislation  by  tbe  definition  of  "native"  (sec- 
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tlon  3(b) ) ,  section  14  falls  to  preserve  either 
the  Annette  Islands  Raserre  created  by  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1891  (M  Stat.  1101),  or  the 
fishing  rights  of  the  Tslmahlan  Indians  given 
recognition  in  Metlakatla  iTidian  Commu- 
nity V.  Egan,  366  VA.  45  ( 1983) . 

Recommendation*:  Section  14  should  be 
amended:  (1)  to  accord  any  Native  village 
which  now  has  beneficial  use  of  a  reservation 
the  option  to  obtain  title  to  such  reserve 
in  lieu  of  Its  selection  rights  under  the  Act; 
(3)  to  exclude  the  Annette  Islands  Reserve, 
and  corollary  fishing  rights,  from  the  revoca- 
tion; and  (3)  to  provide  that  the  revocation 
of  reservee  shall  be  subject  to  any  valid 
existing  rights  of  Natives  as  well  as  non- 
Natlvea. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINSSS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  Is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OP  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXH  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SxrvEKSON) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  to  postpone  for  one  legis- 
lative day  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  able  Presiding  OfiBcer. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Montoya).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  vote 
taken  in  the  Senate  yesterday.  The  Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  48  to  36  for  the  third 
time  in  3  weeks  refused  to  invoke  cloture. 
To  me  this  was  very  encouraging.  It 
shows,  I  feel,  that  the  demand  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  is  not  as  wide- 
spread as  the  communications  media 
would  lead  people  to  believe.  It  Is  not  as 
widespread  as  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  lead  the  people  to  believe. 

Mr.  President,  not  even  a  majority  of 
the  elected  Members  of  the  Senate  sup- 
ported cloture  on  yesterday.  The  effort 
to  bring  debate  to  a  close  fell  eight  votes 
short  of  the  number  necessary  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  three  votes  that  the 
Senate  has  taken  in  the  last  several  weeks 
as  to  whether  debate  shall  be  brought  to 
a  close  dramatizes  that  there  is  a  pro- 
cedure in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  bring 
debate  to  a  close  whenever  a  suflQclent 
number  of  Senators  feel  that  such  debate 
should  be  brought  to  a  close.  This  rule 


basically  goes  back  to  1917.  Before  that 
time,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  had  no 
way  to  bring  debate  to  a  close.  There  was 
unlimited  debate  and  no  procedure  for 
shutting  ofT  debate.  But  since  1917  there 
have  been  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  what 
is  essentially  the  present  rule  XXH.  That 
rule  makes  it  possible — and  the  rule  has 
been  utilized — to  bring  debate  to  a  qlose. 

Mr.  President,  were  there  not  such  a 
rule  In  the  Senate  today,  I  would  favor 
the  adoption  of  such  a  rule.  I  think  it  is 
necessary  and  desirable  that  the  Sen- 
ate have  a  way  to  shut  off  debate.  How- 
ever, I  submit  that  the  Senate  does  have 
such  a  way  and  has  had  such  a  way  to 
shut  off  debate  whenever  a  substantial 
majority  wanted  to  bring  debate  to  a 
conclusion.  It  has  had  that  right  since 
1917,  for  54  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  effort  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  is  bogging  down.  I 
think  the  vote  on  yesterday  when  only 
48  Members  of  the  Senate  voted  for  clo- 
ture, emphasizes  the  fact  that  this  whole 
question  of  changing  rule  XXn  is  losing 
much  of  its  appeal. 

I  am  glad  that  this  is  so,  Mr.  President, 
because  I  think  it  would  be  imwlse,  very 
unwise,  for  the  Senate  to  change  this 
rule,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  twofold: 

First,  it  is  a  means  of  shutting  off  de- 
bate when  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
Senate  want  to  shut  off  debate;  and 

Second,  It  is  a  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  minority  against  the  will,  or  what 
could  be,  the  tjrranny  of  a  majority. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  rule  XXH  as 
it  exists  today.  As  It  exists,  Mr.  I»resident. 
whenever  two- thirds  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  present  and  voting  care  to  do 
so,  they  can  shut  off  further  debate  and 
bring  the  pending  measure  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  last  sT>oke  to  the 
Senate  concerning  the  Importance  of  re- 
taining rule  XXn.  I  had  begun  to  discuss 
the  significance  of  the  10th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

That  this  important  amendment, 
which  I  say  is  too  often  ignored  in  this 
day  and  age,  this  amendment  which  as- 
sures the  fact  that  this  country  is  a  re- 
public, was  omitted  from  the  initial  draft 
of  the  Constitution,  is  in  itself  remark- 
able, but  as  we  know  the  error  was  recti- 
fied in  short  order.  The  10th  amendment, 
when  read  with  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  makes  It  apparent  that 
the  Government  of  this  coimtry  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  government  which  would 
respect  the  interests  of  the  people  as  one 
body,  and  of  the  States  as  another  body. 

The  10th  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
Slates  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  It  was  the 
States  who  created  the  general  govern- 
ment, not  the  reverse. 

Therefore,  when  assembled  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  each  State 
has  a  voice  which  is  equal  to  that  of  her 
sisters,  irrespective  of  population. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  who  represent  small  States,  and 
who  are  supporting  the  change  in  the 
rule,  to  a  few  population  statistics.  All  of 
us  know  that  regardless  of  size  and  re- 
gardless of  population,  each  State  has 


two  votes  In  the  Senate.  That  an>lies  to 

States  with  a  very  smstll  population lesi 

than  1  million  in  many  cases — and  it  ap- 
plies to  the  States  with  the  largest  pop- 
ulation— California  with  20  million  and 
New  York  with  roughly  20  million.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  the  Senate  shoidd 
do  away  with  rule  XXII  or  liberalize  rule 
XXH  whereby  majority  cloture  can  be 
invoked.  I  submit  that  If  that  principle 
is  a  desirable  one  which  is  needed  to 
bring  about  democracy  In  this  country, 
that  it  could  be  argued  that  States  like 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Montana,  and 
any  number  of  smaller  States  with 
limited  populations,  should  not  have  the 
same  representation  in  the  Senate  as 
California,  New  York,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  or  Virginia. 

Incidentally,  Virginia  is  one  of  the 
largest  States  of  the  Union  now.  Virginia 
has  a  population  of  4.7  million.  It  is  the 
14th  most  populous  State  in  the  Union. 
I  feel  when  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
smaller  States  in  this  Union  I  can  do 
so  without  being  accused  of  lobbying 
in  a  selfish  vein  Inasmuch  as  the  State 
I  represent,  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, must  be  considered  with  her  4.7 
million  population  as  one  of  the  largest 
States  of  the  Union. 

If  we  want  to  carry  the  proposal  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  if  we 
want  to  put  it  on  the  basis  that  the 
rule  should  be  changed  because  a  ma- 
jority should  have  the  right  to  shut  off 
debate;  or  as  the  pending  proposal  calls 
for,  that  60  percent  of  the  Senators 
should  have  the  right  to  shut  off  debate, 
then  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what 
would  happen  nationally  if  that  same 
principle  were  applied. 

There  are  nine  States  in  the  Union 
that  comiprise  52  percent  of  the  totol 
population,  if  the  population  of  those 
States  is  added  together.  If  five  more 
States  are  added,  then  a  total  of  14 
States  have  60  percent  of  the  total  i>opu- 
lation  of  our  Nation. 

The  nine  States  which  have  a  com- 
bined population  of  106  million  persons 
out  of  the  total  of  204  milUon  persons, 
are  California,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Texas,  lUlnois,  Ohio,  Mlchlg'an,  New 
Jersey,  and  Floritta.  Then,  if  we  add  the 
next  five  States  in  p<H>uIatlon.  that  is, 
Massachusetts,  Indiana.  North  Caro- 
lina, Mlssotiri,  and  Virginia.  It  will  be 
found  that  those  14  States,  collectively, 
have  within  their  borders  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  total  peculation  of  the 
50  States  of  our  Union. 

It  is  basic  to  the  concept  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Senate  represents  States 
rather  thsui  people.  If  that  were  not  the 
case,  then  each  State  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  two.  and  only  two,  representa- 
tives in  the  Senate. 

By  allowing  a  full  and  free  discussion 
of  issues  before  the  Senate,  we  further 
the  purposes  and  intent  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  author  of 
the  10th  amendment,  by  Injecting  a  de- 
vice which  would  allow  protection  of 
minority  rights.  Thus,  before  a  collec- 
tion of  legislators  from  the  more  popu- 
lous States  can  work  their  will.  posslWy 
to  the  detriment  of  the  smaller  States, 
a  measure  must  be  debated,  at  length,  if 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  that  which 
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the  Constitution  foresaw;  specifically,  the 
protection  of  smaller  States  against  ac- 
tions of  the  larger  States.  

In  reiteration,  I  feel  that  rule  xxii 
historically  Is  in  complete  agreement 
vlth  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Moreover,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  repeat- 
edly utilizing  the  two-thirds  formula  for 
major  decisions,  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  this  Republic  considered  that 
this  number,  and  not  three-fifths  or  a 
simple  majority,  to  be  the  measuring 
point  of  the  importance  of  a  given  pro- 
posal. 

It  was  from  this  guideline  that  the 
Senate,  in  1917.  enacted  the  two-thirds 
proviso  on  cloture. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  the  pres- 
ent provision  providing  for  cloture  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  in  1917  by  one 
of  my  predecessors  in  this  office,  the  late 
Ttiomas  S.  Martin,  UJ5.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Virginia  from  the  year  1893 
until  his  death  in  1920.  Senator  Martin 
was  serving  as  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  in  1917.  In  March  of  that  year. 
just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
I,  at  the  request  of  President  Wilson  and 
because  of  the  very  critical  situation 
throughout  the  world.  Senator  Martin 
presented  to  the  Senate  the  essence  of 
what  is  now  rule  XXn,  which  provides 
for  means  by  which  the  Senate  could 
bring  debate  to  a  close. 

Mr.  P»resldent,  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  the  following  year,  1918,  when  our 
Nation  was  in  the  midst  of  war,  an  effort 
was  made  to  change  rule  XXH,  which 
provided  for  a  vote  of  two-thirds  before 
cloture  could  be  invoked,  to  make  major- 
ity cloture  possible  during  the  period 
while  the  United  States  might  be  at  war. 
The  Senate  debated  that  matter,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Nation  was  then 
at  war,  the  Senate  refused,  and  I  think 
on  just  and  desirable  grounds,  to  further 
restrict  the  right  of  extended  debate.  So 
for  54  years  now,  this  body  has  hadas 
one  of  its  fundamental  rules,  rule  XXII. 
which,  as  I  mentioned  a  while  ago.  has 
a  twofold  purpose.  The  coimtry  should 
realize  it  has  a  twofold  purpose.  One 
purpose  is  to  give  to  the  Senate  and  to 
Senators  means  by  which  debate  can  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  second 
purpose  is.  while  doing  that,  to  simul- 
taneously protect  the  rights  of  the 
minority. 

The  present  resolution  which  is  being 
debated,  calls  for  an  abandonment  of 
the  two-thirds  requirement,  and  a  sub- 
stitution of  three-fifths,  or  60  percent. 
I  would  submit  to  the  Senate  that  this 
Is  but  a  thinly  disguised  step  on  the  road 
toward  the  establishment  of  tyranny  by 
the  majority,  which  would  In  time 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

This  proposed  change  would  lead,  in 
my  view,  to  future  demands  for  majority 
cloture.  Thus  we  have  before  us  the  pos- 
sibility that  if  only  a  bare  quorum  of 
Senators  were  present,  that  26  men  could 
Impose  a  gag  rule  upon  the  Senate  and 
push  legislation  toward  hasty  and  pre- 
cipitous consideration. 

Then,  it  would  not  be  a  question  of  the 
majority  working  its  will,  but  a  question 
of  the  minority  forcing  its  way. 

The  requirement  of  an  extraordinary 
'ote  for  actions  considered  vital  by  siz- 


able groups  of  people  is  not  a  denial  of 
the  freedom  to  change.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  guarantee  that  change  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  people  who  must  live  with 
it.  It  is  a  guarantee  against  unwise  and 
inflammatory  legislation  which  can  de- 
stroy the  bonds  of  citizenship. 

I  am  unconvinced  that  in  this  day  of 
instant  causes  and  overnight  crises,  mag- 
nified by  an  overzealous  communications 
media,  if  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
were  to  impose  upon  itsdf  a  gag  rule  on 
deliberation  of  legislation,  that  this  Na- 
tion would  receive  the  cautious  and  well- 
considered  legislation  which  is  so  desper- 
ately needed  at  this  time. 

Too  often,  we  have  seen  demonstra- 
tions by  groups  from  the  right,  left,  and 
other  virulent  sources,  to  create  instant 
panaceas  for  whatever  convulsion  is 
spurring  the  action  of  these  pressiu-e 
groups  at  one  particular  time. 

I  need  not  ranind  the  Senate  of  the 
past  follies  which  have  resulted  from  an 
overreaction  to  what  is  termed  the  latest 
crisis. 

While  a  minority  might  be  able  to  ob- 
struct or  delay  legislation,  the  alterna- 
tive is  to  give  to  the  majority  the  right  to 
oppress  the  minority. 

I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  sloganeer- 
ing of  those  who  attempt  to  equate  a  free 
form  of  government  with  the  principle  of 
majority  rule. 

Were  the  principle  of  the  majority  rule 
considered  absolutely  sacrosanct,  then 
this  body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  would 
never  have  been  created  in  the 
first  place.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  was  established  with  an  ^e  to- 
ward protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  protection  of  the  small  States, 
protection  of  the  unique  geographical  di- 
visions in  this  Republic,  and  protection 
of  the  many  voices  of  our  diverse  people. 

We  have  a  wonderful  country.  We  tmve 
a  very  large  country  geographically  as 
well  as  in  population,  but  we  are  a  diverse 
country.  The  conditions  which  exist  In 
one  area  are  unique,  in  many  cases,  to 
that  particular  area  and  are  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  conditions  which  exist  else- 
where. That  is  why  the  Senate  was 
created  as  it  was — to  represent  the 
States,  while  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  created  to  represent  the  people. 
As  a  result,  the  House  was  designed,  and 
has  been  for  the  most  part  through  the 
years,  to  be  closer  to  the  people  at  any 
particular  time.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  submit  its  membership 
to  referendum  every  2  years.  Senators,  of 
course,  have  6-year  terms,  one-third  be- 
ing before  the  electorate  each  2  yesirs, 
and  the  Senate  is  further  removed  from 
the  people  for  that  reason  and  further 
removed  from  the  people  also  in  the  sense 
that  each  State  has  two  Senators  regard- 
less of  size,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
makeup  of  the  Senate  is  not  predicated 
upon  population. 

So  I  say  that  if  we  in  the  Senate  are 
going  to  take  the  view  that  the  free  form 
of  government  requires  adherence  to  the 
absolute  principle  of  majority  rule,  the 
Senate  itself  will  no  longer  be  the  Sen- 
ate as  we  know  it.  A  State  such  as  Cali- 
fornia would  have  a  very  large  number  of 
Senators,  and  States  sparsely  populated 
would  have  very  few. 


The  mtkjority  rules  on  most  issues.  I 
think  that  is  sound.  It  should. 

But  on  questions  which  Involve  the 
deepest  interests  of  large  segments  of 
our  i>eople  and  whose  effects  will  be 
visited  upon  generations  to  come,  some 
wider  consensus  must  be  sought.  Mean- 
ing no  recrimonatlon  whatever  to  this 
body  as  a  whole,  nor  any  Member  there- 
of, I  must  say  in  all  honesty,  that  the 
fact  caimot  be  escaped  that  there  are 
times  when  even  a  majority  of  this  body 
finds  itself  out  of  step  with  the  people 
as  a  whole.  The  opportunity  to  pause  and 
refiect  upon  the  issues  before  the  Senate, 
presented  by  rule  XXn,  grants  to  us  the 
chance  to  obtain  some  depth  of  feeling 
for  the  true  consensus  of  the  people  on 
a  given  Issue. 

I  believe  we  should  distinguish  be- 
tween Issues  affecting  the  daily  affairs 
of  running  a  community  and  those  which 
would  change  its  whole  way  of  Ufe. 

These  latter  Issues  must  be  referred  to 
a  broader  majority  and  must  awtdt  gen- 
eral acceptance  if  they  are  to  succeed 
in  their  purposes. 

Government  is  only  part  of  a  larger 
web  of  community,  and  it  is  dependent 
on  the  sunwrt  of  that  community  for  its 
effectiveness.  Most  students  of  history 
and  government  recognize  this. 

It  is  no  secret,  of  course,  that  what  is 
really  at  issue  today  is  a  change  in  rule 
XXn.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body  is  merely  a 
tactic  by  which  advocates  of  the  rule 
change  hope  to  squeeze  out  a  victory  over 
free  and  unlimited  debate  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  

But  even  a  change  in  rule  XXH  is  not 
the  main  issue.  That  remains  to  come. 
Given  the  rules  change,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  dMiial  of  an  ef- 
fective voice  to  those  with  dissenting 
views  or  alternative  proposals  for  set- 
tling problems. 

That  is  the  real  issue  in  all  of  this — 
whether  the  deep  social,  political,  and 
economic  questicais  affecting  this  coun- 
try and  the  whole  world  should  be  settled 
by  recourse  to  a  nose  count  or  by  refer- 
ence through  debate  to  the  thoughtfi  and 
opinions  of  all  involved. 

James  Madison  described  how  this 
body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  was  created  to 
prevent  just  such  a  course  of  action, 
when  he  wrote  in  Federalist  No.  10; 

The  infiuence  of  factiovis  leaders  may 
kindle  a  flame  within  their  particular  States, 
but  will  be  unable  to  spread  a  general  con- 
flagraUon  through  the  other  States:  a  reli- 
gious sect,  may  degenerate  into  a  political 
faction  In  a  part  of  the  Confederacy;  but 
the  variety  of  sects  dispersed  over  the  entire 
face  of  It.  must  secure  the  national  Councils 
against  any  danger  from  that  source:  a  rage 
for  paper  money,  for  an  abolition  of  debts, 
for  an  equal  division  of  property,  or  for  any 
other  improper  or  wicked  project,  will  be  less 
apt  to  pervade  the  whole  body  of  the  Union, 
than  a  particular  member  of  it;  in  the  same 
proportion  as  such  a  malady  Is  more  likely 
to  taint  a  particular  county  or  district,  than 
an  entire  State. 

Rule  xxii  does  not  stand  In  the  way 
of  a  decision.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that. 
Mr.  President.  Rule  XXn  does  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  decision  by  the  Senate. 
Whenever  a  sufficient  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  feel  that  debate 
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should  be  eliminated,  then,  under  rule 
XXn,  debate  can  be  brought  to  a  close. 
During  the  debate  on  whether  or  not 
rule  XXn  should  be  changed,  I  have  said 
a  number  of  times  that  If  there  were  no 
way  under  the  rules  by  which  cloture 
could  be  invoked,  debate  shut  off,  and  a 
measure  brought  to  a  vote,  if  there  were 
no  way  under  the  rules  to  accomplish 
that,  then  I  would  favor  a  change  in  the 
riiles. 

But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  sit- 
uation. Rule  XXn  provides  that  when- 
ever two-thirds  of  the  membership  of 
this  body,  present  and  voting,  vote  to 
shut  off  debate,  debate  shall  be  halted 
and  a  vote  shall  be  had  on  whatever  is- 
sue is  at  that  time  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

I  emphasize  that.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause too  often  those  who  want  to  change 
the  Senate  rules,  too  often  those  mem- 
bers of  the  communications  media  feel 
that  the  rules  should  be  changed,  lead  the 
people  to  believe  that  there  is  no  way  that 
the  Senate  can  bring  debate  to  a  close. 

That  simply  is  not  correct.  The  Senate 
does  have  a  means  to  bring  debate  to  a 
close,  and  that  rule  has  been  a  part  of 
Senate  procedure  for  54  years. 

The  rule  does  prevent  a  bare  majority 
from  stifling  the  remainder  of  the  Sen- 
ate, even  though  the  remainder  of  the 
Senate  might  represent  a  very  substan- 
tial percentage  of  the  total  membership. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  more 
that  one  considers  the  purposes  of  the 
Senate,  the  more  one  considers  the  need 
to  protect  minority  views  and  interests, 
the  more  one  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
Senate  rule  XXII  is  a  fair  rule  and,  in- 
deed, a  necessary  one. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Griffin  1 ,  I  say 
that  a  good  measure— one  that  has  wide- 
spread public  support — will  not  be  killed 
by  rule  XXn.  The  truth  of  this  statement 
is  amply  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
indeed  a  rare  occasion  when  a  period  of 
extended  debate,  initiated  by  one  or  two 
Senators,  is  successful  in  forestalling  per- 
manently, legislation  which  is  desired  by 
the  majority. 

Rule  XXn  gives  protection  to  majority 
and  minority  alike.  For  it  can  never  be 
known  when  the  two  will  change  places. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  what  many 
of  our  colleagues  tend  to  overlook.  Those 
who  may  be  in  a  majority  today  may  find 
themselves  in  a  minority  tomorrow,  or 
next  week,  or  next  month,  or  next  year. 
Those  of  us  who  have  faced  election — I 
might  say  in  that  connection  that  I  have 
been  on  the  ballot  nine  times — always 
must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  even 
though  we  had  a  majority  with  us  in  the 
past,  it  will  not  necessarily  be  there  in 
the  future.  I  submit  that  it  is  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  great  Issues  facing 
our  Nation.  Times  and  conditions  change. 
A  group  that  may  be  riding  high  at  one 
particular  time,  in  one  particular  year, 
on  one  particular  occasion,  may  very 
well  find  itself  in  a  minority  position  at 
a  subsequent  date. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  It  Is  important 
that  we  have  rules.  It  is  important  that 
we  have  rules  in  the  Senate  that  will 
protect  majority  and  minority  alike.  I 
say  again,  it  can  never  be  known  when 
the  two  will  change  places. 


Under  a  continuing  rule  XXn,  that 
change  of  place  may  come  about  with 
no  injury  to  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  those  involved.  The  Senate  has  dem- 
onstrated time  and  again  that  where 
there  is  sufficient  public  and  senatorial 
support,  debate  can  be  cut  off  and  the 
issue  resolved.  I  think  that  thought 
should  be  emphasized.  We  do  not  see 
that  in  the  public  press.  We  do  not  see 
that  on  television.  We  do  not  hear  that 
on  the  radio.  But  the  fact  is  that,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  cloture  can  be 
invoked  and  debate  can  be  shut  off.  The 
only  requirement  is  that  there  be  a  suffi- 
cient majority  favoring  such  action. 

In  the  long  history  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, there  have  been  many  Senate  giants 
who  argued  as  did  Senator  William  E. 
Borah  of  Idaho,  who  said : 

I  have  never  known  a  good  measure  killed 
by  a  flllbuster  or  a  debate.  I  have  known 
of  a  vast  number  of  bad  measures,  unright- 
eous measures,  which  could  not  have  been 
killed  In  any  way  except  through  long  dis- 
cussions and  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  keenly  in  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement  by  that  great 
Senator  from  Idaho  who  was  aroimd 
these  halls  some  30  years.  I  read  again 
what  he  said : 

I  have  never  known  a  good  measure  killed 
by  a  flllbuster  or  a  deb«rte.  I  have  known 
of  a  vast  number  of  bad  measures,  unrtgh't- 
ous  measures,  which  could  not  have  been 
killed  In  any  way  except  through  long  dis- 
cussions and  debate. 

Others  who  argued  In  a  similar  vein — 
and  I  might  say  that  all  of  them  were  of 
a  liberal  philosophy — were  Wisconsin's 
Robert  LaPollette,  Nebraska's  George 
Norris,  Wyoming's  Joseph  C.  G'Mahoney. 
and  New  Mexico's  Dennis  Chavez. 

Senator  LaFollette,  as  Senators  are 
aware,  was  elected  as  a  Progressive.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  liberals  of  his 
time.  If  I  recall  correctly,  he  was  not 
listed  in  the  Senate  as  either  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat. 

He  was  listed  in  the  Senate  as  a  Pro- 
gressive. He  ran  on  a  third-party  ticket 
for  President  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Progressive.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
liberals  of  his  day.  Yet,  he  was  in  fact 
one  of  the  greatest  fllibusterers  in  the 
Senate's  history. 

In  1908,  he  spoke  for  18  hours  and 
23  minutes — a  record  that  stood  for 
39  years — in  an  attempt  to  defeat  a  bill 
to  allow  banks  to  issue  currency  on 
security  other  than  Government  bonds. 

The  words  of  Senator  Borah,  which  I 
read  a  few  moments  ago,  are  equally  as 
true  today,  in  my  judgment,  as  they  were 
when  they  were  spoken.  I  think  it  can  be 
said  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  negative  effects  of  extended  debate 
are  extremely  overrated.  While  it  would 
be  admitted  that  extended  debate  as 
practiced  by  a  few  Senators  on  any  given 
piece  of  legislation  might  have  the  effect 
of  slight  delay  in  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  that  legislation,  it  simply  can- 
not be  said  with  any  authority  that  a  few 
Senators  could  permanently  Impede  or 
defeat  the  legislative  Intent  of  this  body 
as  a  whole.  Sheer  mathematics  prevents 
such  a  course  of  action. 

It  is  only  when  a  large  group  of  Sena- 
tors feel  very  strongly  about  a  particu- 


lar issue  that  extended  debate  can  be 
effective. 

With  the  existence  of  rule  XXII,  as  It 
is  written  today,  embodying  the  Consti- 
tutional numerator  of  two-thirds  to  cut 
off  debate  on  an  issue  before  any  such 
debate  could  reach  the  point  of  perma- 
nently impeding  legislation,  a  consider- 
able number  of  Senators  would,  of  ne- 
cessity, have  to  be  engaged  in  such  de- 
bate. This  is  precisely  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  rule  XXII.  It  is  to  protect 
the  rights  of  this  sizable  minority  who 
wish  to  be  heard  on  a  given  issue. 

Rule  XXII  was  not  designed  to  give  a 
single  Senator,  or  even  one  or  two  Sena- 
tors, the  right  to  defeat  legislation.  It  Is 
quite  obvious  from  the  way  the  rule  is 
written,  and  has  remained  since  1917, 
that  such  course  of  action  is  impossible! 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  throughout  the 
long  history  of  the  Senate,  that  one  or 
two.  or  a  handful,  of  Senators,  even  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  rule  XXn  in  1917, 
have  never  been  able,  on  their  own,  to 
stifle  the  legislative  will  of  the  rest  of 
the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  am  of  the  strong  view 
that  the  propaganda  which  is  continu- 
ously launched  against  the  existence  of 
rule  XXn,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that 
the  mere  presence  of  the  rule  allows  one 
or  a  handful  of  Senators  to  defeat  legis- 
lation at  will — this  propaganda  is  simply 
without  factual  basis,  and  should  be  dis- 
missed from  the  course  of  argument  on 
this  subject,  for  that  reason. 

The  filibuster  is  not  the  exclusive 
weapon  of  any  philosophy,  a  party,  or 
section  of  the  country. 

In  the  second  vote  on  cloture  during 
the  debate,  it  became  perfectly  apparent 
that  the  adherence  of  the  right  of  ex- 
tended debate  in  the  Senate  represented  a 
great  cross-section  of  this  Nation.  Thirty- 
six  Senators  voted  against  cloture  subse- 
quent to  the  filing  of  both  the  second 
and  third  cloture  motions.  In  addition 
to  the  36  who  voted  against  cloture,  there 
were  at  least  four  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  were  either  paired  against 
the  motion  to  cut  off  debate,  or  who  had 
previously  announced  their  opposition  to 
this  motion.  No  one  can  seriously  contend 
that  any  ideological  factor  or  any 
geographical  section  of  this  coimtry  can 
command  the  support  of  40  US.  Sen- 
ators. Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  widespread  opposition  in  this 
body  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  yesterday 
that  those  who  would  shut  off  debate  In 
an  effort  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
rules  received  only  48  votes — less  than  a 
majority  of  those  elected  and  serving  In 
this  body.  It  is  one  of  the  few  encourag- 
ing signs  in  government  I  have  seen  re- 
cently. I  have  been  alarmed  and  discour- 
aged that  the  budget  proposal  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  goes  completely  con- 
trary to  the  pronouncements  of  the  ad- 
ministration a  year  ago,  will  start  this 
country  farther  down  the  road  of  deficit 
spending.  Recently  there  have  been  few 
encouraging  signs — to  me,  at  least. 

But  I  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
vote  yesterday  which  appears  to  me  to 
show  widespread  sentiment  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  maintain  rule  XXII.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  rule  XXn  be  retained 
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for  two  basic  purposes;  namely,  one  ba- 
sic purpose,  to  give  the  Senate  a  means 
to  shut  off  debate,  and  the  second  basic 
purpose,  to  protect  those  who  happen  to 
find  themselves  in  a  minority  on  a  par- 
ticular issue. 

A  review  of  the  voting  results  of  the 
second  vote  on  cloture  this  session  on 
the  present  motion,  reveals  that  the  op- 
ponents of  cloture  represented  28  States 
of  the  Union — well  over  a  majority  of 
the  States.  I  do  not  believe  that  those 
who  support  the  right  of  extended  de- 
bate can  in  any  fashion  be  characterized 
as  a  willful,  small  band  of  Senators  rep- 
resenting a  sectional,  minority  outlook, 
when  in  fact  the  elected  representatives 
of  over  half  of  the  States  in  the  Union 
have  expressed  on  three  occasions  their 
opposition  to  the  stifling  of  free  debate 
in  this  Chamber. 

I  reiterate  what  I  said  on  previous  oc- 
casions that  those  who  so  strongly  in- 
sist on  the  change  in  the  rules  today 
would  be  well  advised  to  consider  their 
own  positions  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  our  colleagues  are  changing 
their  minds  as  to  the  desirability  of  lib- 
eralizing nile  XXn. 

Increasingly,  the  right  of  extended 
debate  has  come  to  be  used  by  those  de- 
scribed as  "liberals."  In  fact,  I  am  most 
interested  to  note,  that  of  late,  certain 
segments  of  the  press  that  can  hardly 
be  described  as  "conservative"  in  out- 
look, have  Indicated  that  even  the  lib- 
erals are  having  second  thoughts  about 
the  value  of  rule  XXII  In  our  present 
turbulent  society. 

Only  recently,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Hansen)  and  I  discussed  the 
recent  commentary  by  Mr.  Nicholas  von 
Hoffman  of  the  Washington  Post,  who 
wrote  in  defense  of  rule  XXn.  Now  I 
notice  that  the  New  Republic  magazine 
has  added  its  editorial  voice  to  those  from 
the  liberal  side  of  the  fence  who  are  hav- 
ing a  possible  change  of  heart  concerning 
the  use  of  extended  debate.  I  would  not 
claim  to  be  in  full  philosophical  accord 
with  the  editorial  policy  of  the  New  Re- 
public. In  fact,  in  the  past,  I  am  sure 
that  that  publication  would  have  been 
profoundly  shocked  to  have  found  itself 
in  agreement  with  me  on  any  issue.  But 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  that  even  the  New  Republic  is 
beginning  to  see  the  light,  and  with  the 
Indulgence  of  the  Senate,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  its  editorial  in  the 
February  20,  1971,  issue  of  that  maga- 
zine: 

F^a,IBUSTEKS 

Liberals,  many  of  whom  are  poor  at  arlth- 
Jnetlc,  like  to  think  that  they  constitute  a 
majority  in  the  United  States.  They  also 
tend  to  be  addicted  to  Ideological  abstrac- 
tions. We  know  whereof  we  speak,  for  we 
speak  from  Introsjjectlon.  And  so  on  Issues  of 
the  structure  of  Institutions  of  government, 
liberals  generally  favor  simple,  straight-out 
majorltarlan  solutions.  Hence,  about  every 
two  years,  they  lead  a  fight  to  abollah  the  flll- 
buster, or  as  currently  In  the  Senate,  to  make 
It  relatively  easy  to  stop  one  by  allowing 
cloture  to  be  Imposed  on  a  three-fifths  (80 
percent)  vote. 

But  of  the  several  filibusters  that  marked 
the  second  session  of  the  91st  Congress,  and 
PMtlculafly  Its  last  few  weeks,  most  were 
conducted    by    liberals — and    to    very    good 


purpose:  to  block  the  Bupersouic  traiisiport 
or  expenditures  for  U.S.  fences  in  Caxabodla. 
For  on  most  issues,  Uberals  scaxcely  form  a 
raajoril.y  In  the  Senate,  certainly  not  In  the 
Congress  as  a  whole.  All  too  often,  the  prob- 
lem the  liberals  face  Is  not  to  get  something 
past  an  obstructive  minority,  but  to  give 
an  Impatient  majority  pause. 

la  the  Ideological  case  against  the  talk-a- 
thon,  the  case  against  It  on  ptlnclple,  so 
strong  then  that  the  liberal  position  Is  Justi- 
fied even  though.  In  practical  terms,  It  runs 
counter  to  self-lntereet?  Well,  to  begin  with, 
a  simple  majoritarianism  Is  not  the  overrid- 
ing organizing  principle  on  which  the  Insti- 
tutions of  our  government  rest.  Senate  seats 
are  not  apportioned  on  a  ptopulatlon  basis, 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  a  majorltarlan  In- 
stdtutlon,  the  Constitution  itself,  which  Is 
very  difficult  to  amend,  is  not  a  majarltarian 
device,  and  neither  very  often  is  the  Presiden- 
tial veto.  "Tlie  American  Idea  of  a  demo- 
cratic decision,"  wrote  Walter  Lippmann  on 
the  occasion  of  another  of  these  anti-fili- 
buster fights  22  years  ago,  "has  always  been 
that  Important  minorities  must  not  be  co- 
erced. .  .  .  For  if  that  principle  Is  aban- 
doned, then  the  great  limitations  on  the 
absolutism  and  the  tyranny  of  transient  ma- 
jorities will  be  gone,  aJid  the  i>ath  will  be 
much  more  open  than  it  now  is  to  the  dema- 
gogic dictator  who,  having  aroused  a  mob, 
destroys  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

It  Is  of  course  true  both  that  minorities 
can  and  should  ultimately  be  coerced  on 
many  occasions — as  in  the  past  16  years  we 
have  time  and  again  succesafully  coerced  an 
important  segregationist  minority — and  that 
Institutions  and  devices  other  than  the  fili- 
buster are  available  for  their  protection.  But 
the  flllbuster  has  the  virtue  at  its  best  of 
grlvlng  the  majority  pause  without  neces- 
sarily stopping  it,  and  of  testing  Its  Inten- 
sity against  that  of  the  minority.  The  ballot 
Is  an  excellent  counting  mechanism.,  but  it 
neither  measures  nor  weighs  what  It  counts. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  register  Intensity,  and 
we  are  consequently  relegated,  for  tiie  most 
part,  to  the  street,  or  to  exaggerated  and 
even  violent  rhetoric,  when  we  want  to  give 
witness  of  the  depth  of  our  convictions,  and 
test  the  will  and  conviction  of  our  oi^>onent8. 

The  flllbuster  could  be  destructive.  If  used 
indiscriminately  by  Incontinent  men,  or  if 
no  majority,  however  large,  were  sufllclent  to 
overcome  It.  But  all  the  Institutions  and  de- 
vices of  o\ir  government,  not  alone  the  fili- 
buster, have  it  in  them  to  destroy  everything 
else  In  the  process,  once  restraint  and  trust 
and  ultimate  civility  are  gone.  And  the  power 
of  a  majority  that  is  large  enough  and,  what 
is  more  important,  that  Is  confldent  of  the 
validity  of  its  purposes  and  correspondingly 
determined,  is  ensured  by  the  present  Senate 
rule,  under  which  cloture  can  be  Imposed  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  members  present 
and  voting. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Taft  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  edi- 
torial writer,  not  because  I  happen  to 
agree  with  him,  but  because  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  he  sets  forth  the  case  far 
better  than  I  could.  His  use  of  words  and 
phraseology  is  far  better  than  my  own. 

I  commend  the  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  Republic  for  this  editorial  because, 
in  a  few  short  paragraphs — actually  five 
paragraphs — he  sums  up  the  case  against 
changing  rule  XXn. 

This  makes  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
whether  one  adheres  to  what  he  might 
call  a  conservative  philosophy  or  a  liberal 
philosophy,  or  regardless  of  how  one  may 
feel  on  a  i>articular  situation,  he  would 
be  very  well -advised  to  support  rule  XXn 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pick  out  a  sen- 


tence or  two  from  the  editorial  for  ad- 
ditional comment.  The  last  paragraph 
begins  thusly : 

The  flUbuster  oould  be  destructive,  if  used 
indiscriminately  by  incontinent  men,  or  if  no 
majority,  however  large,  were  sufficient  to 
overcome  it. 

But  as  the  editorial  then  points  out,  a 
majority  sufficiently  large  when  It  be- 
comes aroused,  and  when  it  desires  to  do 
so  can  override  the  filibuster. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  those 
who  oppose  the  change  in  rule  XXII  have 
to  combat  not  only  Senators  who  wish  to 
change  the  rule,  but  also  we  have  to 
comt»t  practically  the  entire  news 
media,  which  gives  the  public  the  Im- 
pression that  there  is  no  way  In  which 
the  Senate  cam  curb  filibusters. 

It  Is  not  true  that  the  Senate  has  no 
way  to  curt>  filibusters.  Rule  XXn  pro- 
vides that  whenever  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  present  and  vot- 
ing feel  that  debate  should  be  cut  off  the 
two-thirds,  by  so  voting,  can  bring  de- 
bate to  a  close  and  have  the  pending 
question  put  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
That  is  one  of  the  basic  parts  of  rule 
XXn;  that  is  the  reason  it  was  placed 
on  the  books;  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  rule  XXII.  That  is  why 
former  Senator  Martin  of  Virginia  in 
1917  introduced  rule  XXn  whereby  there 
would  be  a  means  to  shut  off  debate. 
Prior  to  1917  there  was  no  means  to 
shut  off  debate.  The  entire  purpose  of 
rule  XXn,  the  reason  for  its  existence, 
was  to  give  the  Senate  a  means  under  its 
rules  to  bring  debate  to  a  close. 

Rule  XXn,  having  that  as  its  basic 
purpose,  simultaneously  gives  a  protec- 
tion to  the  minority  by  providing  that 
a  bare  majority  is  Insufficient  to  limit 
debate;  but  whenever  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  desire  to  do 
so,  then  debate  can  be  brought  to  a 
close. 

Mr.  President,  the  term  "filibuster" 
has  frequently  been  used  during  the 
consideration  of  this  rule  change.  The 
word  initially  referred  to  English  buc- 
caneers of  the  17th  century,  and  later 
to  American  adventurers  of  the  mid-19th 
century  who  led  armed  attacks  against 
small  Latin  American  coimtries. 

In  the  Senate,  it  has  come  to  mean  the 
use  of  dilatory  tactics  by  a  minority  to 
defeat,  stall  or  force  a  compromise  in 
legislation  supported  by  a  majority. 

The  connotation  is  unfortunate.  It 
tends  to  lump  all  extended  debate  to- 
gether as  an  obstruction  to  action.  With 
less  prejudgment,  such  debate  may  be 
found  to  be  an  aid  to  understanding. 
Those  who  listen  may  come  to  under- 
stand both  the  merits  of  the  ^^eaker's 
position,  and  the  strength  and  deter- 
mination of  his  conviction.  It  is  the  lat- 
ter element  which  Is  not  registered  in  a 
simple  majority  vote.  But  in  many  ways 
this  intensity  of  feeling  may  be  more 
important  than  sheer  numbers. 

Rule  XXn  permits  just  such  a  test 
of  conviction  on  both  sides.  The  opposi- 
tion can  hold  out  only  so  long  as  a  two- 
thirds  majority  lacks  sufficient  strength 
of  conviction  to  muster  its  forces.  This 
is  a  test  that  numbers  alone  cannot  pro- 
vide. 

Too  often,  the  commentators  upon  the 
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evils  of  rule  XXn,  tend  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  end  product  of  extended 
debate,  Is  not  always  either  cloture  and 
IMissage  of  an  issue,  or  permanent  aban- 
donment of  the  proposal  before  this 
body.  In  many  more  instances,  especial- 
ly In  recent  years,  the  right  of  free  de- 
bate has  given  rise  to  compromises  and 
amendments,  which,  while  not  totally 
satisfactory  to  the  extremes  on  either 
side  of  an  issue,  represent  in  themselves, 
a  philosophy  more  closely  akin  to  that 
of  the  entire  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  this  phenomena  of 
compromise,  whereby  a  more  perfect  bill 
is  achieved,  is  labeled  by  those  who  con- 
duct only  a  perfunctory  study  based 
upon  preconceived  notions,  as  "weaken- 
ing" the  bill.  This  is  not  so. 

In  many  cases  it  strengthens  or  helps 
the  bill,  for  while  a  majority  might  pass 
legislation,  oftentimes  it  lacks  the  abil- 
ity to  govern  efifectively  in  the  face  of 
determined  opposition  by  the  public  as 
a  whole  to  the  legislation  it  has  enacted. 
With  the  addition  of  compromising  and 
clarifying  amendments  following  a  pe- 
riod of  extended  and  free  debate,  that 
segment  of  the  public  which  was  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  legislation,  at 
the  outset,  is  much  more  readily  attuned 
to  accept  it. 

I  do  not  deny  that  on  occasion  both 
liberals  and  conservatives  have  used 
rule  XXII  in  a  dilatory  fashion:  but 
more  often,  I  think,  the  debates  under 
rule  XXn  are  constructive  and  useful 
to  anyone  interested  in  arriving  at  an 
objective  conclusion,  and  at  a  breathing 
period,  as  in  the  SST  legislation. 

No  one  has  expressed  this  point  better 
than  oiu:  beloved  former  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  whose  recent 
passing  we  have  all  mourned.  When  he 
wrote: 

Por  the  grefcter  part  of  our  history,  the 
right  of  full  and  free  debate  In  the  United 
States  Senate  has  stood  as  a  vital  safeguard 
over  the  right  of  the  minority  to  protest 
against  legislation  It  believes  to  be  injuri- 
ous and  oppressive. 

According  to  a  popular  misconception, 
a  Senate  filibuster  consists  of  long  and 
dilatory  speech -making,  wholly  Irrelevant  to 
the  legislation  question  at  hand,  designed 
solely  to  wear  down  thie  opposition. 

Sincere  advocates  of  freedom  of  debate 
In  the  Senate  reject  this  notion.  The  objec- 
tive of  full  and  fair  debate  Is  to  Inform, 
to  educate,  to  expose,  and — If  possible — to 
convert.  It  la  not  an  abuse  of  freedom  of 
debate  In  the  Senate  to  speak  at  len^h.  If 
wbat  Is  said  is  pertinent  to  the  Issues  and 
If  tihe  disousBlon  is  serving  to  enlighten  the 
Senate  and  the  country  on  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  a  proposal. 

A  check  of  tlie  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  will  show  that  this  Is  precisely  what 
the  opponents  of  the  civil  rights  proposals 
did  in  1957  and  IMO.  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  reference  to  "pot  llkker"  or  "hush 
puppies,"  and  no  one  read  from  a  telephone 
book  or  mail-order  catalogue. 

The  present  rule  of  the  Senate  that  allows 
a  high  degree  of  freedom  of  debate — as  will 
be  seen  later,  It  Is  not  absolute — ^is  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  peculiar  position 
that  the  Senate  occupies  under  our  consti- 
tutional system.  Indeed,  the  right  of  an 
individual  Senator  to  Insist  on  fuU  discus- 
sion of  any  question  or  issue  Ls  the  essen- 
tial elenunt  which  distinguishes  the  Senate 
as  the  greatest  deliberative  body  yet  de- 
vised. 


Under  the  gag  rule.  Senators  wo\Ud  serve 
little  other  purpose  than  to  act,  in  effect, 
as  additional  members  of  their  state's  dele- 
gation to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Por 
once  the  Senate  yields  the  rtg^t  of  its  mem- 
bers to  express  themselves  fully.  It  undoubt- 
edly would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
Senators  would  find  themselves  begging  for 
the  privilege  of  speaking  for  five  minutes — 
as  can  and  does  happen  under  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

It  also  Is  probable  that  the  loss  of  free- 
dom of  debate  in  the  Senate  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  Senate's 
time-honored  right  of  amendment,  the  other 
principal  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
the  Senate,  In  Gladstone's  description,  as 
"the  most  remarkable  of  all  inventions  of 
modem  politics." 

Indeed,  these  rules  have  enabled  the  Sen- 
ate to  function  as  a  legislative  body  without 
serious  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States  throughout  our  history.  They 
have  enabled  the  Senate  to  discourage  and 
prevent  excesses  by  the  temporary  majority 
of  the  moment  that  may  seek  drastic  change 
for  selfish  or  partisan  gain. 

Freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate,  so  long 
as  It  is  preserved,  serves  as  a  protection  of 
the  fundamental  rights  and  liberties  for 
which  men  for  thousands  of  years  have 
fought,  sacrificed  and  died. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia, 
who,  incidentally,  served  in  the  Senate 
longer  than  any  other  individual  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  with  one  exception. 
Senator  Russell  came  to  the  Senate  in 
January  1933,  and  served  here  until  his 
death  January  21,  1971.  Only  the  beloved 
Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona,  served  longer 
in  the  Senate  than  did  Senator  Russell. 
Senator  Hayden  served  for  42  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, he,  along  with  Senator  Russell, 
was  a  consistent  supporter  of  the  right 
of  extended  debate,  because  both  of  those 
men,  who  had  served  so  long  in  this  leg- 
islative body,  knew  the  importance — the 
Importance  to  the  Senate,  but.  more  than 
that,  the  importance  to  the  liberties  of 
the  American  people — of  having  in  the 
Senate,  the  right  of  extended  debate  of 
the  great  Issues  upon  which  this  body 
must  pass. 

Important  as  the  right  of  extended 
debate  has  been  in  the  past.  I  happen  to 
be  one  who  believes  that  it  will  be  even 
more  important  in  the  future.  I  say  that 
because  Government  has  become  highly 
centralized.  The  cost  of  Government  has 
skyrocketed.  The  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent have  become  greater  and  greater. 
Once  the  Congress  appropriates,  the 
President,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  vast 
billions  of  dollars  to  be  spent  under  his 
control  and  direction. 

I  submit  that  the  question  sis  to  wheth- 
er rule  XXn  should  be  changed  so  that 
debate  can  be  shut  off  by  a  fewer  number 
of  Senators  really  goes  beyond,  in  its  full 
implications,  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
themselves. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  the  months  and  years 
go  by,  that  the  fact  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  the  right  of  ex- 
tended debate  can  have  a  very  far-reach- 
ing influence  on  the  course  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  the  Chief  Execu- 
tives of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  speaking  with 
regard  to  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House,  or  any  past  occupants,  or 


those  who  will  come  in  the  future.  Re- 
gardless of  who  might  be  elected  in  sub- 
sequent years  to  the  Chief  Executiveship 
of  our  Nation,  the  fact  is  that  the  power 
of  that  oflttce  has  become  so  great,  the 
centralization  of  its  resources  has  be- 
come so  great,  that  the  power  which  the 
President  has  over  the  lives  of  the  people 
is  very  substantial  indeed.  If  there  is  to 
be  restraint  on  Presidential  powers,  then 
that  restraint,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, must  come  from  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Whether  the  Senate  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise  restraint  on  the  Ctiief 
Executive  in  the  years  to  come  will  de- 
pend in  great  measure  on  whether  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  will  permit  reasonable 
debate,  extended  debate;  whether  the 
Senate  will  have  the  right  to  full  discus- 
sion of  these  great  issues,  until  such  time 
as  two-thirds  of  the  membei-ship  calls  a 
halt  and  demands  a  vote  on  the  pending 
question. 

Yes,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  ri.?ht  of 
extended  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  ought 
to  be  of  vital  importance  to  our  Nation 
down  through  the  years.  But,  as  impor- 
tant as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  I  think 
we  may  very  well  find  that  it  will  be  even 
more  important  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  grave  concern 
about  the  continued  centralization  of 
power  in  Washington.  I  have  great  con- 
cern about  the  continued  centralization 
of  power  in  any  one  place  or  in  any  one 
individual.  Just  by  ttie  very  fact  that  our 
Nation  has  become  so  large,  and  because 
the  tax  take  from  the  individual  citizens 
has  become  so  great,  the  power  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  our  Nation  likewise 
has  been  multiplied. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  this  battle  in  the 
Senate  this  year  in  regard  to  rule  XXn 
as  not  just  a  fight  over  what  the  Senate 
rules  shall  be,  but  I  see  it  in  its  broader 
implications.  As  I  see  those  broader  im- 
plications, extended  debate  could,  as 
the  years  go  by,  be  the  one  restraining 
force  on  whoever  might  occupy  the  White 
House  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  at  the 
present  time,  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  an  outmoded  and  reactionary  docu- 
ment, drafted  at  a  time  of  reaction  and 
repression  in  the  18th  century.  Such  a 
concept  could  not  be  further  from  real- 
ity. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  men  who  wrote  the  document,  were 
the  products  of  what  I  consider  true 
liberalism,  the  liberalism  which  sprang 
from  the  pen  of  John  Locke,  through  the 
French  philosophers,  and  down  to  Frank- 
lin, Jay,  and  Madison. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  men  who 
framed  our  Constitution  in  1787  had 
lived  under  what,  thank  God,  none  of  us 
have  lived  under:  a  dictatorship.  They 
had  lived  imder  the  tjrranny  of  a  British 
king,  and  in  framing  the  Constitution, 
they  were  seeking  to  forge  for  them- 
selves and  for  those  who  would  come 
after  them  an  Instrument  which  would 
guarantee  individual  lil)erty. 

This  country  was  fortunate  indeed  in 
being  founded  at  a  unique  period  in  his- 
tory. The  Constitution  followed  by  al- 
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most  exactly  one  country,  the  Glorious 
Revolution  of  1688,  which  resulted  in 
the  permanent  enshrinement  in  Britain's 
unwritten  Constitution  of  the  Petition  of 
Right  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  wril  as 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  Glorious 
Revolution,  in  addition  to  replacing^  a 
somewhat  imwise  Stuart  king,  resulted 
in  the  permanent  ascendency  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain. 

John  Locke  was  a  product  of  such  a 
time,  and  it  was  the  writings  of  John 
Locke  that  so  profoundly  influenced 
thinkers  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
this  country  at  a  later  date.  The  writ- 
ings of  Locke,  on  the  social  compact 
theory  of  government,  can  be  traced  al- 
most word  for  word  in  many  passages 
of  the  Constitution  of  our  Nation.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  drew,  in  ad- 
dition, from  the  French  philosophers  of 
the  time,  such  as  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
all  of  whom  reiterated  Locke's  concept 
that  governments  are  instituted  by  men 
to  create  more  perfect  harmony,  and  that 
the  powers  of  the  government  are  drawn 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  point  that 
I  find  is  so  seldom  realized — that  the 
powers  of  the  government  are  drawn 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We 
tend  to  get  away  from  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. When  we  get  away  from  It,  we  get 
Into,  in  essence,  a  dictatorship.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  Government  are  drawn  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  we  must  al- 
ways be  sure  that  that  remains  the  case. 

This  strongly  individualistic  philoso- 
phy became  the  framework  for  our  Re- 
public, the  only  adjustment  being  the 
fact  that  the  State  governments  were 
created  by  the  individual  citizens,  and 
the  States,  in  turn,  acting  for  their  in- 
dividual citizens,  created  the  Union,  sur- 
rendering some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of 
their  sovereignty  in  return  for  the  bless- 
ings to  be  disposed  by  a  general  Federal 
Government. 

I  say  that  this  country  was  fortunate 
in  being  formed  at  this  particular  pe- 
riod in  history,  for  it  was  only  a  few 
years  later  that  the  rational  doctrines  of 
Locke  and  Voltaire  were  twisted  into 
the  excesses  which  permeated  the  un- 
fortunate French  revolution,  and  result- 
ed In  the  anarchy  of  the  terror  and  the 
dictatorship  of  Bonaparte. 

Not  being  subject  to  the  volatility  of 
continental  ideas,  this  coimtry  was  so 
situated  as  to  allow  for  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  concept  of  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  and  the  rights  of  the 
minority.  Thus  it  was  that  what  I  would 
consider  the  true  liberalism  of  the  time, 
was  able  to  continue.  This  was  a  lib- 
eralism that  was  based  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  and  on  faith  in  the 
value  of  individual  effort  in  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole. 

The  men  who  comprised  that  very  first 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which 
adopted  the  continuing  rules  for  the  gov- 
erning of  this  institution,  were  products 
of  what  I  think  one  could  accurately  call 
a  liberal  age,  and  It  was  in  furtherance 
of  their  own  ideas  and  liberal  thought, 
that  these  first  Senators  clearly  estab- 
lished that  this  body  should  be  a  delib- 
erative one  in  which  the  expression  of 


every  Individual  Member  might  be  lis- 
tened to  without  restraint,  and  that  the 
position  of  the  minority  might  be  re- 
garded with  respect  and  dignity. 

I  cannot  cwnprehend  the  logic  of  the 
many  who  would  change  the  rules  under 
which  the  Senate  has  been  operating  for 
a  long  time.  I  think  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  be  such 
that  the  majority  not  be  in  a  position  to 
attempt  to  bludgeon  a  determined  op- 
position into  obedience  merely  because 
the  power  to  do  so  is  temporarily  theirs. 
Is  the  street  after  all  a  better  place  to 
find  justice?  Did  the  French  majority 
who  ruled  the  streets  during  the  Terror, 
find  Justice  at  the  guillotine?  Did  the 
German  plurality  which  placed  Adolph 
Hitler  in  office,  find  justice  in  the  slave 
state  that  he  created? 

I  ask  those  who  support  this  proposed 
rules  change  to  think  for  a  moment  what 
a  consistent  application  of  the  principle 
involved  would  mean. 

May  I  suggest  to  them  that  it  would 
mean  the  end  of  any  kind  of  meaningful 
dialog  between  groups  in  this  country. 
Numbers  would  be  kiiig.  Debate,  and  per- 
suasion would  be  conducted,  it  at  all, 
against  the  hopeless  certainty  that  this 
mindless  king  would  have  his  way  re- 
gardless of  what  is  said. 

It  will  mean  the  end  of  the  most  basic 
of  all  liberal  values — meaningful  opposi- 
tion to  the  majority  of  the  day.  Opposi- 
tion may  continue,  but  only  at  the 
sufferance  of  those  in  power.  Meaningful 
opposition?  It  is  unlikely  when  the  out- 
come is  predetermined  by  the  count  of 
the  bodies  on  either  side  of  the  political 
aisle. 

We  should  not  delude  ourselves  into 
believing  that  the  rights,  whose  protec- 
tion I  so  earnestly  seek,  are  only  of  those 
who  oppose  them  today.  Like  the  major- 
ity, the  minority  is  a  shifting  thing.  At 
one  time  in  the  past,  and  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  every  group  is  likely  to  find 
itself  outnumbered  by  its  opponents.  No 
one  should  recognize  this  more  clearly 
than  the  so-called  liberal  community. 

It  is  for  the  protection  of  their  rights 
to  be  heard  and  respected,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  all  other  Americans,  that  I 
speak  out  today  in  defense  of  Senate 

rule  XXII.  

Mr.  President,  rule  XXn  goes  back  54 
years.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  if  it  were 
correct  that  under  the  niles  of  the  Sen- 
ate debate  could  not  be  brought  to  a 
close,  I  would  favor  a  change  in  the 
Senate  rules.  But  the  fact  is  that,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  whenever  a  sub- 
stantial majority — namely,  two-thirds — 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  de- 
sire to  shut  off  debate,  debate  can  be 
brought  to  a  close  and  the  pending  ques- 
tion put  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  very  important  that  it  be  real- 
ized— it  is  very  important  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  realize — that  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  as  they  now  exist,  there  is 
a  provision,  a  clear-cut  provision,  to  shut 
off  debate  if  and  when  a  substantial 
majority — namely,  two-thirds — of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  so  desire.  If 
we  get  away  from  that  concept,  I  submit 
that  we  are  getting  away  fnnn  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Senate  itself. 


There  are  not  many  legislative  bodies 
anywhere  which  permit  extended  and 
Important  debate  on  the  great  issues 
facing  our  Nation.  Too  frequently,  the 
Senate  is  compared  in  this  respect  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  charge  is 
made  that  tn  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives there  is  little  debate  on  the  basic  is- 
sues and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no 
reaaon  for  the  Senate  to  devote  much 
time  to  debating  the  issues.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  because  there  is  that  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  Houses  that  this 
Nation  has  become  a  nation  which 
guarantees  to  its  citizens  the  maximum 
individual  liberty.  We  would  have  a  far 
different  country  today  if  the  Senate 
rules  were  changed  to  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  vitally  Important  to 
our  system  of  government.  The  point  is 
that  we  have  different  purposes  and  we 
represent  different  constituencies.  The 
concept  of  one  House  is  different  from 
that  of  the  other.  It  is  by  meshing  the  two 
together  that  we  have  wrought  in  this 
country  a  constitutional  kind  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  American  people 
have  achieved  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  nation  in  the  world  with 
the  maximum  amount  of  freedom.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  country  became  the 
nation  it  is  by  accident.  I  am  convinced 
that  those  who  wrote  the  Constitution  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787  knew  precisely  what 
they  were  d(^ng. 

They  were  men  who  were  merchants, 
frontiersmen,  farmers,  lawyers,  and  doc- 
tors. They  were  men  who  had  lived  most 
of  the  time  imder  a  dictatorship,  a 
tyranny.  Their  desire  was  to  forge  an  in- 
strument of  government  which  would 
guarantee  to  themselves  and  to  their 
children,  find  to  their  children's  children 
freedom,  freedom  of  si)eech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  religion.  They 
were  men  who  themselves  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  a  tyrant.  They  were  seeking 
to  bring  forth  upon  this  new  continent  a 
form  of  government  in  which  tyranny 
could  not  exist.  They  felt  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  its  membership  hav- 
ing to  submit  itself  to  a  referendum 
every  2  years,  would  mean  that  the  people 
had  a  House  where  the  people's  voice 
could  be  heard  and  reflected:  and  yet, 
in  the  Senate,  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  have  a  House,  a  House  of  pvarlla- 
ment,  a  House  of  government,  in  which 
the  diverse  conditions  of  the  many  States 
could  be  reflected,  and  that  each  State, 
regardless  of  how  lEu-ge  or  small,  would 
have  precisely  two  votes. 

It  was  the  combination  of  these  two 
houses,  along  with  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  the  three  coordinate  branches 
of  goverrmient — legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial — that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  relied  upon  to  bring  liberty 
to  this  great  Nation  and  to  provide  the 
instrument  upon  which  liberty  and  free- 
dom could  be  guaranteed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
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ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
colloquy,  which  is  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  exceed  45  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  able  minority  whip  have 
any  remarks  or  requests  for  time  from 
Senators  on  his  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  AM 
TOMORROW 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW TO  FRIDAY,  MARCH  5,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row, it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  FRIDAY 
TO  MONDAY,  MARCH  8.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on  Fri- 
day next,  March  5, 1971,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Monday 
next,  March  8, 1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow,  following  a  recess,  and 
upon  approval  of  the  Journal,  if  there  is 
no  objection,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  able  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting a  colloquy. 

Following  that,  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
set  aside  under  the  previous  order,  will 
not  exceed  45  minutes.  Following  the  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  during  which  speeches  will 
be  limited  to  3  minutes,  the  Senate  will 
pursue  its  further  consideration  of  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  The  pending  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  postpone  for  1  legislative  day 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  9. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  OflScer. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
t:morrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Thursday 
March  4,  1971,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  3  (legislative  day  of  Febru- 
ary 17),  1971: 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Stephen  Kurzman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  vice  Creed 
C.  Black,  resigned. 

Robert  O.  Beatty  of  Idaho  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

U.S.  District  Courts 

Richard  C.  Freeman,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Georgia,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  91-272  approved  June  2,  1970. 
Department  of  Justice 

O.  Kent  Edwards,  of  Alaska,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Alaska  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Douglas  B.  Bally. 

Sidney  E.  Smith,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Sherman  A.  Furey,  Jr.,  re- 
signed. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  James  E.  Rogers,  past  national 
chaplain,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Columbia,  S.C,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord,  the  Shepherd  of  all,  who 
giveth  our  needs,  and  extends  the  green 
psistures  of  life. 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

Lead  us  by  still  waters  in  restoring  our 
spirits. 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

Give  direction  to  our  Nation  even  when 
we  walk  among  the  valleys  and  peaks  of 
life. 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

For  the  heritage  of  the  good  life 
brought  forth  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
many. 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

For  Thy  goodness  and  mercy  which 
follows  us  through  life  and  for  the  noble 
soul  of  America. 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 

Through  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  JAMES  E.  ROGERS 

(Mr.  SPENCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
the  very  first  words  I  have  uttered  on 
this  floor  since  being  elected  to  Congress, 
and  I  am  doubly  honored  by  the  occasion 
which  brings  me  to  speak. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  my 
colleagues  this  morning  the  Reverend 
James  E.  Rogers  Chaplain  Rogers  is 
from  the  capital  city  of  Columbia,  S.C. 
and  a  resident  of  my  home  district. 

The  Speaker  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Reverend  Rogers  was  a  former  national 
chaplain  of  the  DAV.  but  I  would  like 
to  add  that  in  my  district  he  has  also 
been  known  for  many  years  for  his  very 
fine  work  with  various  veterans  organi- 
zations, as  well  as  service  groups.  He  is 
now  chaplain  of  the  veterans  hospital  in 
Columbia  and  has  been  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  23  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chaplain  Rogers  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served  our  country  in  wartime.  His 
dedicated  service  has  been  characterized 
by  notable  courage,  resourcefulness,  and 
exemplary  leadership.  His  presence  Is  al- 
ways a  great  comfort  to  those  individ- 
uals with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  a 
fact  which  Is  unanimously  affirmed  by 
many  grateful  patients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Represent- 


atives is  graced  by  the  presence  of  Chap- 
lain Rogers  today,  and  I  am  honored  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  him. 


EIGHTY-FIVE  YEARS  A(30 

(Mr.  LANDRUM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  an  article.) 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  we  find  ourselves  reminis- 
cing and  listening  to  ourselves  or  our  col- 
leagues yearning  for  the  past.  This  Mem- 
ber is  guilty,  as  I  know  other  Members 
are.  Oftentimes  we  can  think  of  some- 
thing in  our  history  that  makes  us  wish 
we  were  back  there. 

I  found  an  amusing  description  In  the 
Gainesville  Times  of  last  week  describing 
an  era  in  our  history  of  the  mountains 
of  North  Georgia  that  I  should  like  to 
read  to  the  membership,  to  bring  to  its 
attention  vividly  some  of  the  values  of  the 
past: 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Fortenberry,  Hancock  Avenue, 
Gainesville,  furnishing  The  Times  with 
a  clipping  from  the  BlalrsvlUe  paper 
about  how  times  were  85  years  ago  .  .  .  You 
could  get  16  pounds  of  sugar  for  $1  . .  .  Calico 
sold  In  BlftlrsvUle  at  a  nickel  a  yard  .  .  .  Eggs 
went  for  six  to  eight  cents  a  dozen  .  .  .  C3ol. 
Pat  Haralson  was  the  teacher  at  Falrvlew 
School  and  got  $28  a  month  .  .  .  Labor  was  50 
cents  a  day,  dinner  thrown  In  ...  All  mer- 
chandise brought  from  Blalrsvllle  either  came 
from  OalnesvUle  or  Murphy,  N.C.  .  .  .  "Com- 
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mon  schools  were  of  three  months  duration 
with  two  weeks  vacation  for  fodder  pulling." 
Prylng-slze  chickens  were  10  cents  each, 
hens  going  for  14  cents  .  .  .  Green  coffee  hed 
to  be  roasted  at  home  and  brought  $1  for  four 
pounds. 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Marj'land  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Association  of  Jimior  Col- 
leges is  holding  its  annual  convention  in 
Washington.  Three  of  the  association's 
members  are  located  in  my  district — 
Dundalk  and  Essex  Commimity  Colleges 
in  Baltimore  County,  and  Harford  Junior 
College  in  Harford  County.  There  are 
2,400,000  Americans  attending  nearly 
1,100  of  these  fine  schools  across  the 
Nation. 

Our  Nation  got  started  on  the  idea 
of  widespread  educational  opportunity 
early — before  any  other  nation  under- 
stood its  significance. 

Throughout  much  of  our  history,  the 
grammar  school — then  the  high  school — 
performed  the  main  educational  func- 
tion. Before  World  War  I  only  a  few 
prepared  for  their  careers  in  college.  By 
the  mid-1940's  it  had  become  conceivable 
that  practically  everyone  could  go  to  col- 
lege. Sectarian  colleges,  founded  to  give 
people  in  the  neighborhood  a  chsmce  to 
go  to  college  at  low  cost,  were  filling  up. 
The  State  universities  and  land-grant 
colleges  have  long  been  operating  at 
capacity.  Now  the  community  college  has 
come  into  its  own — to  do  the  job  that 
land-grant  schools  cannot  do.  and  what 
the  small,  private  colleges  have  not  been 
able  to  do. 

In  my  view,  the  more  people  who  have 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  college,  the  better 
off  we  are  as  a  nation.  Indeed  universal 
college  opportunity  is  the  key  to 
America's  future. 

I  welcome  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges  to  Washington  and  urge 
its  members  to  present  their  views  on 
Federal  programs  as  forcefully  to  other 
congressional  delegations  as  its  Maryland 
members  presented  their  views  today  to 
the  Maryland  congressional  delegation. 


MILLS  CLOSE 


(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Panola,  a 
textile  plant  with  16.992  looms.  4  miles 
from  my  home  in  Greenwood,  will  close 
this  month.  This  plant,  employing  hun- 
dreds, announced  Its  closing  as  a  result 
of  the  inaction  of  our  Government  in 
falling  to  adopt  fair  trade  textile  policies. 
Following  this  announcement  Monsanto 
Ca  in  Greenwood  laid  off  150  employees 
because  of  low-wage  imports  of  man- 
niade  fibers.  These  150  employees  are  hi 
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addition  to  the  200  laid  off  last  year  at 
Monsanto.  These  dedicated  American 
workers  join  the  400,000  American  citi- 
zens displaced  in  the  textile  industry  in 
the  last  few  years  throughout  the  Nation 
because  of  unfair  low-wage  textDe  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japanese  continue  to 
delay  any  meaningful  agreement  to  pro- 
vide for  fair  trade  in  textiles.  Their  re- 
curring bogus  offers  have  the  effect  of 
delaying  consideration  of  our  trade  bill 
and  circumventing  any  effective  volun- 
tary agreement. 

Their  most  recent  offer,  as  reported  in 
the  news  media,  is  a  complete  fake,  fraud, 
and  humbug.  Any  such  agreement  as 
they  suggest  would  not  do  the  job  and 
might  even  increase  the  present  fiood 
of  low-wage  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  sit  idly 
by  while  this  Nation's  basic  textile  indus- 
try, so  essential  to  our  Nation's  defense, 
is  being  destroyed.  Our  Government 
must  stand  by  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry if  it  is  to  be  preserved,  since  the 
Japanese  Government  in  all  of  these 
negotiations  is  only  the  pawn  of  the 
powerful  Japanese  textile  industry. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are 
awaiting  a  further  Japanese  proposal 
while  our  mills  close  and  while  produc- 
tion curtailments  increase. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  act  now  so 
that  we  can  expeditiously  pass  the  legis- 
lation which  will  be  the  most  effective 
solution  to  this  national  crisis. 


UNWARRANTED  ATTACK  ON   THE 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

(Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  with  disbelief  and  dismay  that  I 
heard  of  the  attack  yesterday  on  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  fioor  of  the 
other  body.  For  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee — and  I 
regret  the  rules  of  the  House  do  not 
permit  me  to  identify  him  further — to 
make  such  unjustified  assertions  is,  in  my 
opinion,  most  unwise  and  indeed  repre- 
hensible. 

What  was  actually  said?  I  quote  from 
the  Record  : 

Wherever  one  goes  In  the  afternoon  or 
evening  around  this  town  one  hears  our  very 
able  Secretary  of  State  laughed  at.  People 
say  he  Is  Secretary  of  State  In  title  only. 

At  another  point,  appearances  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  head 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  were  described  "as  a  rather 
empty  gesture." 

The  clear  thrust  of  yesterday's  speech 
on  the  Senate  fioor  was  that  Secretary 
Rogers  was  not  "the  primary  spokesman" 
on  foreign  policy  for  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, but  almost  a  figurehead  and  a 
laughingstock  of  those  on  the  cocktail 
circuit. 


To  make  such  groundless  assertions  is 
the  height  of  irresponsibility.  Perhaps 
few  of  us  know  or  even  care  what  may 
be  the  latest  gossip  on  the  cocktail  cir- 
cuit, but  such  charges  are  dangerous. 
Even  though  totally  without  justifica- 
tion, the  statements  themselves  damage, 
perhaps  permanently,  the  reputation  of 
an  able  and  important  figure. 

By  coincidence.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  spent  almost  4  hours  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  yes- 
terday. As  usual,  he  proved  an  articulate 
and  willing  witness,  demonstrating  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  current  interna- 
tional developments  and  his  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  American  policy  in  the 
international  arena. 

I  can  vouch  personally  regarding  the 
Secretary's  willingness,  ever  since  he  took 
office,  to  discuss  even  sensitive  foreign 
policy  matters  frankly  and  exhaustively. 
Indeed,  I  congratulated  him  only  yester- 
day for  his  consistently  cooperative  at- 
titude toward  Members  of  Congress,  both 
in  the  House  and  in  the  other  body. 

Another  charge — that  there  Is  a  serious 
"lack  of  communication"  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
(jrovemment — Is  simply  untrue.  If  we 
examine  the  record,  we  find  that  Secre- 
tary Rogers  has  appeared  before  con- 
gressional committees  on  a  regular  basis 
to  testify  about  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  programs  and  actions.  He 
has  always  been  generous  of  his  time  in 
responding  to  Members'  questions.  In 
f£w:t.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In 
1969  and  1970  Mr.  Refers'  record  of  con- 
gressional appearances  equalled  or 
exceeded  that  of  his  Immediate  predeces- 
sor during  the  latter's  last  full  year  in 
office.  This  is  a  particularly  notable 
achievement  when  we  recall  the  long 
ordeal  of  Mr.  Rusk  at  the  hands  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Secre- 
tary Rogers  has  consulted  us  regularly 
and  often.  There  is,  therefore,  plenty  of 
communication — if  not  necessarily  agree- 
ment— between  this  administration  and 
certain  individual  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Still  another  charge  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Is  being  bypassed  in  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  foreign 
pohcy,  and  that  the  important  decisions 
in  this  field  are  made  in  the  White 
House — by  Mr.  Kissinger.  No  one  argues 
that  many  important  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions are,  in  fact,  reached  at  the  White 
House— by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  essential  fact  Is  that  both  Mr. 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Kissinger  are  Presiden- 
tial advisers.  Both  are  appointive,  not 
elected,  officials — and  both  advise,  while 
the  President  decides.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Secretary's  views  hold 
less  weight  with  the  President  than  Mr. 
Kissinger's.  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  longtime, 
intimate  associate  of  the  President  and 
presumably  he  was  selected  for  his  pres- 
ent position  largely  because  he  enjoyed 
the  full  personal  confidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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There  Is,  of  course,  a  subetantlal  dif- 
ference In  roles  between  the  two  men: 
Mr.  Rogers  Is  the  official  spokesmaui  for 
the  administration  in  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters. He  is  also  the  chief  administrator 
of  a  large  and  complex  operation — duties 
which  all  Secretaries  find  burdensome, 
but  which  are  unavoidable.  Mr.  Kis- 
singer, however,  like  Messrs.  Bundy  and 
Rostow  before  him.  is  not  in  the  public 
domain.  These  men  have  all  been  able 
to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  day- 
to-day  developments  and  long-range 
policy  planning.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Kissinger  is  influential  in  the  poUcy- 
making  process,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  suggest  that  Mr.  Rogers  has  been  or  is 
being  bypassed  and  ignored,  as  some 
have  alleged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  attacks  such  as  this  on 
key  flgiires  in  the  executive  brsmch  of 
our  Government  cannot  be  dismissed 
lightly.  This  was  no  casual  remark  of 
an  inexperienced,  fledgling  legislator, 
inadvertently  making  foolish  charges. 
Even  if  we  should  grant  that  the  speech 
was  based  on  the  frustration  which  some 
Members  of  Congress  may  feel  over  the 
intractability  of  some  of  the  problems 
in  the  international  arena,  we  cannot 
condone  such  destructive  and  baseless 
criticism. 

GAINESVILLE  DESERVES  RECOGNI- 
TION AS  AN  ALL  AMERICA  CITY 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gainesville, 
Pla.,  has  been  designated  as  an  All 
America  City. 

This  gi-eat  university  commimity  in 
my  district  richly  deserves  this  accolade 
for  Its  ofHcials  and  people  have  shown 
the  way  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  urban  society. 

And  the  remarkable  thing  about  their 
story  is  that  most  of  their  accomplish- 
ments have  been  instituted  and  carried 
out  by  local  citizens,  in  cooperation  with 
local  bodies  of  goveniment. 

This  competition  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Municipal  League  with  the  offi- 
cial announcement  to  be  made  in  the 
morning. 

I  feel  particvdarly  close  to  the  people 
of  Gainesville,  for  it  is  the  site  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  my  alma  mater. 

It  was  a  small  agricultural  and  uni- 
versity community  until  after  World 
War  n,  and  since  that  time  it  has  de- 
veloped into  a  modem  cosmopolitan  city. 
It  seems  most  significant  to  me  that  the 
advances  they  have  made  can  serve  as 
a  model  for  other  cities  across  the  Nation. 

Theirs  was  a  new  and  iimovative  ap- 
proach toward  the  solution  of  the  mas- 
sive problems  which  c<»ifronted  them. 
Twelve  community  organizations  and  20 
fraternities  from  the  university  joined 
in  a  program  of  community  acticm  and 
the  results  speak  for  themselves. 

Particularly  cited  was  their  "Project 
Samson"  in  which  the  University  of 
Florida  students  worked  in  liaison  with 
local  antlpoverty  agencies  and  students. 
Through  this  program,  thousands  of  cul- 
turally  deprived   children   were   helped 


along  with  work  in  adult  and  day-care 
centers.  . 

"Cbmer  Drug  Store"  was  the  original 
title  for  an  original  concept  in  drug 
counseling.  Ooncemed  citizens  joined  to 
put  through  "Classroom  68"  to  revitalize 
a  once-defeated  bond  issue.  "Come  To- 
gether Day"  was  a  fraternity-sponsored 
program  that  bridged  the  communica- 
tions gap  between  diverse  groups. 

Gainesville  is  a  national  center  for 
medical  research,  as  the  University  of 
Florida  Medical  Center  has  moved  to  the 
forefront  in  research  and  boasts  some  of 
the  finest  men  in  American  medicine 
among  its  faculty.  Joining  this  facility 
a  few  years  ago  was  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital,  which  is  also  out- 
standing in  Its  own  right. 

You  cannot  tell  the  story  about  Gaines- 
ville and  its  people  in  numbers,  but 
rather  in  the  effort  put  forth  by  indi- 
vidual citizens  who  were  concerned. 

In  Frying  tribute  to  the  people  of 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  I  want  to  point  out 
forcefully  that  other  communities  can 
meet  many  of  their  pressing  problems 
with  hard  work  and  innovative  pro- 
grams. The  story  of  Gainesville  and  Its 
people  is  one  which  this  Nation  could 
well  follow. 


development  that  would  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  area,  the  State,  and  the 
Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Congress- 
man Link,  of  North  E>akota,  in  urging 
that  tills  project  be  authorized  and 
funded  without  further  delay. 


THE  POLLOCK-HERREID  IRRIGA- 
TION PROJECT 

(Mr.  ABOUREZK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Congressman 
Link  of  North  Dakota,  a  bill  to  authorize 
construction  of  the  Pollock-Herreid  irri- 
gation project  in  South  Dakota. 

This  project  is  a  small,  but  Important 
part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
It  is  a  project  which  is  badly  needed 
and  long  overdue. 

The  people  of  the  Pollock-Herreid  Ir- 
rigation District  in  South  Dakota  have 
seen  20,000  of  their  best  acres  flooded 
by  waters  from  the  Oahe  Dam.  They  live 
in  an  area  where  annual  rainfall  aver- 
ages 15  inches  but  often  drops  to  a  mere 
31/2  inches.  E>ryland  farming  under  these 
conditions  is  obviously  a  high-risk  ven- 
ture. 

Fifteen  of  the  26.000  acres  in  the  dis- 
trict are  Irrigable.  If  they  were  irrigated, 
the  result  would  be  to  stabilize  and  di- 
versify the  agricultural  situation  in  the 
area.  Instead  of  recurring  crop  failure, 
the  farmers  of  the  Pollock-Herreid  area 
would  be  able  to  count  on  steady  jrields 
and  would  be  able  to  diversify  their  pro- 
duction to  avoid  growing  crops  already 
in  surplus. 

The  Pollock-Herreid  unit  also  provides 
for  conservation  and  develojMnent  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  In  the  area. 
Including  five  wildlife  areas.  Recreation 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  stabilization 
of  the  water  level  of  Lake  Pocasse.  Con- 
struction of  the  unit  would  provide  sig- 
nificant area  redevelopment  benefits  to 
the  entire  area.  Including  Indian  reserva- 
tions. Unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment, chronic  in  the  area,  would  be  dras- 
tically reduced.  The  Pollock-Herreid  unit 
represents   a   desirable   water    resource 


RECKLESS  SPENDING  MUST  BE 
STOPPED 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  that  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress that  I  like  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  are  forced  into  pushing  our 
Nation  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

Two  years  ago  I  reluctantly,  for  the 
one  and  only  time  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress,  voted  to  increase 
the  debt  limit  because  I  felt  that  the 
President  had  inherited  a  bad  bag  of 
fiscal  Irresponsible  beans  brought  about 
by  the  reckless  excessive  spending 
policies  of  previous  Democratic  con- 
trolled Congress  smd/or  administrations. 
I  felt  that  President  Nixon,  as  a  new 
President,  deserved  a  fair  chance  to  pay 
for  what  others  had  forced  the  admin- 
istration to  spend. 

Where  are  we  heading  except  for 
bankruptcy  if  we.  as  a  Nation  do  not 
heed  the  signs  of  reckless  irresponsibiUty 
of  continual  overspending.  When  will  we 
as  a  body  have  the  courage  to  say  no  to 
deficit  spending.  Certainly  simple  arith- 
metic tells  us  that  one  cannot  continue 
to  srpend  more  than  It  earns.  It  is  time 
that  we  apply  the  same  standards  to  the 
Government  that  the  courts  and  our 
economy  demands  of  our  citizens,  our 
businessmen,  and  our  corporations. 

The  present  law  limits  the  Federal 
debt  to  $395  billion.  The  Federal  debt, 
assuming  we  have  a  $6  billion  cash  bal- 
ance will  amount  to  $396.5.  billion  which 
is,  therefore,  $1  billion  more  than  the 
Congress  authorized  last  year. 

I  have  heard,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argu- 
ment that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  sup- 
port the  increase,  but  I  cannot  with  good 
cor.science  allow  myself  to  vote  my  con- 
stituents or  my  Nation  into  bankruptcy. 
If  I  was  to  allow  myself  to  do  these  mere- 
ly to  curry  favor  or  for  expediency  and  to 
ignore  the  shadow  which  it  is  casting, 
then  I  would  feel  I  failed  in  my  duty  to 
the  people  I  represent.  Perhaps  the  people 
of  our  Nation  will  also  begin  to  realize 
that  the  brakes  must  be  appUed  to  Gov- 
ernment spending.  They  will  cooperate 
by  accepting  cuts  in  unnecessary  spend- 
ing if  we  as  a  body  have  courage  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  this  country  responsi- 
bly and  with  courage. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION     ON    REVISION    (5F 
THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS  OF  THE  DIS- 
TRICrr  OF  COLUMBIA 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1002.  PubUc  Law  9(>^226 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  ol  ine 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Criminal 
Laws  of  the  District  of  Cohunbia  the  fol- 
lowing  Members  on   the  part  of  tne 
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Bouse:  Mr.  Adams  of  Washington,  and 
Hr.  HocAN  of  Maryland. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  19,  92d  Con- 
gress, the  CThair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  the  following  Members  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee, 
chairman;  Mr.  Patman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Stxxd  of  OklahcMna,  Mr.  Kluczynski  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Dingell  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
SHnH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Corman  of  California, 
Mr.  Addabbo  of  New  York,  Mr.  HtrNCATi  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  St  Germain  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Conte  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Broyhill  of  Noith  Carolina, 
Mr.  HoRTON  of  New  York,  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  McDaoe  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  LujAN  of  New  Mexico,  amd 
Mr.  McKevitt  of  Colorado. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
271)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  RBB.  271 

Resolved,  That  C.  W.  Bill  Young,  of  Plor- 
1(J»,  be,  and  he  la  hereby,  elected  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  on 
PMt  Office  and  C^vll  Service. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Ubie. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  5432 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  to  accom- 
pany the  bill  (H.R.  5432  >  providing  for 
extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  MISSING  IN 
ACTION 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
««•  16),  to  authorize  the  President  to 
«»lgnate  the  period  beginning  March  21, 
Wl.  as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
"Moners  of  War/Missing  in  Action." 
wd  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

T*e  aerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Joint 
ictolution. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  16 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled.  That  to  demonstrate 
our  support  and  concern  for  the  more  than 
one  thousand  five  hundred  Americans  listed 
as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In  action  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  to  forcefully  register  our 
protest  over  the  Inhumane  treatment  these 
men  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  in  violation  of  the  Oeneva  Con- 
vention, the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  period  beginning  March  21,  1971, 
and  ending  March  27,  1971  as  "National 
Weelt  of  C!oncern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Mlss- 
Ing  m  Action",  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  original  sponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  16, 1  am  extremely  grat- 
ified that  the  House  has  unanimously 
passed  this  resolution  to  designate  the 
wedc  of  March  21-27  as  a  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  Action."  At  the  urging  of  sev- 
eral national  groups.  Congressmen  Zion, 
Myers  and  I,  along  with  over  170  House 
cosponsors,  introduced  this  resolution  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  Congress.  An 
identical  measure  was  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  Senator  Brock,  of  Tennes- 
see, and  65  of  his  colleagues,  and  I  have 
received  word  that  Senate  action  is  ex- 
pected within  a  week's  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  strong  feeling 
that  such  a  week  of  concern  will  help  to 
focus  American  and  world  attention  on 
the  plight  of  the  over  1,600  Americans 
listed  as  prisoner  of  war/missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia.  Moreover,  it  will 
serve  to  call  attention  to  Hanoi's  flagrant 
violations  of  the  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  which 
they  signed  in  1957,  and  their  continued 
refusal  to  negotiate  the  POW  issue.  All 
this  despite  President  Nixon's  October 
7  offer  of  an  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional release  of  all  prisoners  being  held 
in  Indochina.  As  the  President  put  it: 

War  and  imprisonment  should  be  over  for 
all  these  prisoners.  They  and  their  families 
have  already  suffered  too  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  agree  with  the 
President,  and  am  hopeful  that  a  na- 
tional POW/MIA  week  of  concern  will 
bring  further  pressure  to  bear  on  Hanoi 
to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
to  move  toward  the  repatriation  of  all 
prisoners.  Some  of  our  prisoners  have 
been  held  for  over  6  years,  longer  than 
for  any  other  prisoners  of  war  in  our 
history.  It  was  actually  7  years  ago  this 
month,  on  March  26,  1964.  that  the  first 
American.  Capt.  Floyd  J.  Thompson,  was 
takoi  prisoner  in  South  Vietnam. 

House  passage  of  a  further  indication 
of  our  support  for  the  President  and  his 
recent  pledge  that: 

This  government  wlU  continue  to  take  all 
possible  measures  to  secure  the  end  of  Im- 
prisonment as  well  as  the  end  of  the  war. 


An  end  to  the  war  and  imprisonment 
are  the  goals  behind  which  we  are  all 
united,  as  Members  of  Congress,  and  as 
Americans.  Let  us  hope  that  this  month's 
National  Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners 
of  War/Missing  in  Action  will  come  to 
full  fruition  and  that  it  will  serve  to  di- 
rect the  spotilght  of  world  attention  on 
the  plight  of  our  POW's,  and  to  serve  no- 
tice in  this  country  that  our  POWs  are 
not  forgotten  Americans  and  that  we 
shall  not  rest  until  they  have  all  be«i 
returned  to  their  homeland  and  their 
families. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  Isiid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA  WEEK 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  joint  re6oluti(Hi 
(HJ.  Res.  337).  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
March  1971  as  Volunteers  of  America 
Week,  and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  337 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
fn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  second  week  of 
March  1971  as  Volunteers  of  America  Week 
and  urging  the  peo|He  of  the  United  States' 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Volunteers  of  America  to  ex- 
press their  gratitude  for  Its  untiring  and 
selfless  work  and  to  continue  their  support 
of  its  humanitarian  activities. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Joint 
resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  <*jection  It 
Is  so  ordered.  There  was  no  objection ' 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  15) 

Anderaon, 

Gray 

PeUy 

Tenn. 

Green.  Pa. 

Powell 

Ashley 

OrUfln 

Pryor,  Ark. 

BevUl 

Oubser 

Rallsback 

Blngh&m 

Hanna 

Beld.  N.Y. 

Blackburn 

Hathaway 

Rlegle 

Elatnlk 

Hawkins 

Rostenkowskl 

Broomfleld 

Hays 

St  Germain 

Buchanan 

Hubert 

Saylor 

Celler 

Hogan 

Rcheuer 

Clark 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Slak 

Cl»wson,  Del 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slack 

Clay 

Kuykendall 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Colmer 

Long,  La. 

Stanton. 

Danielson 

McCulloch 

J.  V?Ullam 

Dent 

Macdonald, 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Dlggs 

Mass 

Stephens 

Dowdy 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Stokes 

EJwards,  Calif 

Metcalfe 

Stuckey 

Edwards,  La. 

Mink 

Talcott 

Plndley 

MoUohan 

Teague,  Calif 

Foley 

Moorhead 

Teague,  Tex. 

Fraser 

Mxirphy.  m. 

Tieman 

Oettys 

Myers 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  364 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  INTEREST  RATE 
LIMITATIONS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Conmiittee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  259  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  259 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hotise  resolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  tine  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  ol  the  bill  (H.R. 
4690)  to  increase  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  31  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  and  for  other  purposee.  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for  amendment. 
No  amendment  shall  be  In  order  to  said 
bill  except  amendments  offered  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  or  an  amendment  proposing  to  strike 
out  section  3  of  the  bill,  and  said  amend- 
ments shall  be  In  order,  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  but 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the 
ooDclusion  of  the  consid«tition  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Conxmlttee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hou^  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previoxis  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  tuatX  ^•aam/gt  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  with  one  very  im- 
portant exception,  a  normal  closed  rule 
on  a  matter  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

I  will  discuss  the  exception  briefly  in 
a  minute —  but  this  rule,  of  course,  makes 
in  order  the  consideration  of  an  increase 
in  the  debt  limit.  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss the  issue  because  the  rule  provides 
for  4  hours  of  general  debate  on  that 
subject. 

The  exception  to  the  normal  closed  rule 
comes  in  the  section  of  the  bill,  section  3, 
which  provides  a  limited  exception  to  an 
old  law,  and  provides  that  the  Treasury 
may  issue  certain  long-term  Government 
bonds  at  interest  rates  in  excess  of  the 
present  ceiling  of  4V4  percent. 

The  unusual  aspect  of  the  rule  is  that 
it  provides  for  one  motion  to  strike — and 
that  motion  goes  to  section  3  of  the  bill. 
Now  that  raises  a  niunber  of  interesting 
points — and  this  may  be  the  time  to  men- 
tion some  of  them. 

The  procedure  is  that  the  presiding  of- 
ficer at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  de- 
bate will  recognize  somebody  to  make 
that  motion  to  strike  and  the  person  rec- 
ognized will  have,  as  I  understand  it,  5 
minutes  to  discuss  the  motion  to  strike. 
Then  an  opponent  of  the  motion  to 
strike  will  be  recognized  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  opponent  will 
have  5  minutes.  That  wiU  be  all  the 
debate  on  that  motion  becayse  it  is  not 
amendable. 

Of  course,  in  the  usual  order  of  busi- 
ness committee  amendments  are  in  order 
and  I  am  informed  that  there  will  be  a 
committee  amendment  offered. 

Further,  because  of  the  enactment  of  a 
specific  provision  of  the  reorganization 
act,  it  will  be  possible  if  the  necessary 
action  is  taken  and  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  Members  so  desire,  to  have  not 
just  a  teller  vote  but  a  recorded  teller 
vote  on  any  committee  amendments  and 
on  the  moticm  to  strike. 

The  distingaiished  Speaker  last  week 
outlined  in  a  statement  in  the  Record, 
I  believe  on  Thursday,  the  procedure 
which  would  be  followed  for  a  record 
teller  vote.  That  was  followed,  I  believe, 
by  a  communication  to  all  M«nbers  from 
the  Speaker  containing  the  same  in- 
formation. Of  course.  I  do  not  propose  to 
go  over  that  ground  again.  I  think  all 
Members  are  aware  that  there  is  a  spe- 
cific procedure.  The  green  and  red  cards 
on  the  table  there  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  in  other  places,  have  to  do 
with  that  procedure  of  having  a  record 
teller  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  and  I  am  now  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Nir. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman,  with  the  exceptions 
that  he  has  noted  with  respect  to  this 


rule,   says  that   this   is   the  "normal" 
procedure. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  the  "fashionable"  pro- 
cedure  to  give  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee a  rule  which  denied  Members  the 
opportunity  to  offer  amendments  to  a 
bill  increasing  or  decreasing  the  debt 
ceiling,  and  perhaps  to  offer  other 
amendments  within  the  confines  of  the 
rule  of  germaneness.  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand— and  I  have  been  here  a  few 
years — why  legislation  of  this  type  war- 
rants a  closed  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman's  implied  ques- 
tion at  the  very  end  of  his  statement— 
the  reason  for  the  closed  rule.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  want  to  get  into  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  normal,  fash- 
ionable, or  both,  or  what.  But  it  is  the 
rule  that  has  usually  been  employed. 

Actually,  the  rule  does  not  give  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  and  Means  any- 
thing. It  would  give  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  how  they  wish  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  legislation.  The  House 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  last  30 
years,  when  this  has  been  the  usual, 
normal,  and,  I  will  say,  the  "fashion- 
able" procedure,  has  consistently  sup- 
ported a  closed  rule  when  it  chose  to  do 
so,  and  when  it  did  not  choose  to  do  so, 
it  voted  down  a  closed  nile  and  provided 
another  rule.  So  really  what  the  Rules 
Committee  is  doing  is  offering  to  the 
House  an  ordinary  procedure  which  the 
House  has  usually  decided  to  adopt.  This 
time  the  Rules  Committee  decided  that 
it  would  make  one  exception  to  the  usual 
procedure.  This  is  a  modified  form  of  the 
rule.  That  would  be  ray  answer  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  a  com- 
mittee amendment  whicli  will  be  offered. 
Am  I  correct  in  my  impression,  which  I 
have  obtained  from  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn.Ls),  a  few  minutes 
ago,  that  the  effect  of  that  amendment 
will  be  to  plug  a  potential  $3  billion  loop- 
hole in  the  estate  Ux  structure  which 
would  exist  in  the  absence  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mnxs)  to  an- 
swer the  question. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Without  agreeing  to  the 
gentleman's  statement  of  the  dollar 
value,  or  extent  to  which  the  existing 
provision  may  be  used,  let  me  point  out 
that  after  the  gentleman  had  called  this 
matter  to  our  attention,  contrary  to  my 
recollection  of  the  law,  it  was  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  the  utilization  of  the 
provision  in  the  future — not  with  reg?ect 
to  estate  taxes  alone,  but  with  respect 
to  any  taxes  owed  by  an  individual,  it 
was  necessary  to  adopt  an.  amendment 
As  a  result  we  will  offer  a  committee 
amendmoit.  But  I  want  it  understood 
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that  the  amendment  will  apply,  not 
merely  to  securities  that  might  be  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but  to 
any  securities  that  follow  the  description 
I  gave  that  are  issued  in  the  future.  What 
amount  of  savings  there  will  be  I  do  not 
know,  but  such  securities  will  have  to  be 
used  in  the  future  for  estate  or  any  other 
tax  purpose  at  their  market  value  rather 
than  their  face  value.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  wholesome  change  regardless  of  smy 
argument  about  the  other  p>ortions  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
This  plugs  a  loophole  I  have  been  at- 
tempting to  plug  for  the  past  5  years.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to  yield 
further  so  that  I  might  ask  a  further 
question,  which  I  suppose  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REIUSS.  At  what  time  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, if  the  gentleman  will  educate 
me,  would  the  committee  amendment 
about  which  he  has  spoken  be  offered? 
Where  in  the  4  hours  would  it  be  offered? 
At  the  beginning? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  at  the  point  when 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  begins  to 
consider  amendments.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  under  the  rules,  an  amendment 
to  perfect  a  provision  is  always  in  order 
prior  to  an  amendment  to  strike  a  pro- 
vision. So  this  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered to  any  motion  to  strike  section  3. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That,  of  course,  is  very  helpful,  because 
I  think  this  should  be  disposed  of,  and  I 
hope  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendment  will  be  overwhelmingly 
adopted,  because  this  new  Congress 
ought  to  be  plugging  tax  loopholes,  not 
adding  to  the  loopholes  that  we  have.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  all  concerned  In  the 
committee  amendment.  I  happen  to  have 
a  strong  view  on  that.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
healthy  action.  I  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Reuss)  for  their  very  good  work 
in  this  effort. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomla  (Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  is  customary,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  in  his  able  manner 
once  again  has  explained  the  rule  in  very 
precise  terms  and  I  will  not  repeat  what 
he  has  said. 

As  I  understand  the  procedure.  If  we 
have  a  recorded  teller  vote,  the  teller 
boxes,  will  be  in  certain  aisles.  The  red 
ones  for  the  "no"  votes,  will  be  on  the 
Democratic  side.  The  green  ones  on  the 
RepubUcan  side  with  tellers.  We  will  get 
a  red  card  and  write  our  name,  district 
and  State  for  a  "no"  vote  or  a  green  card 
for  an  "aye '  vote.  We  will  see  how  the 
Legislative  Reform  Act  will  fimction  as 
to  this  provision. 


The  bill  is  an  amendment  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act.  Being  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act,  it  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  waiver  of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  Increase  the  public  debt  ceiling,  both 
permanent  and  temporary,  and  to  permit 
long-term  Treasury  obligations  to  be  Is- 
sued and  sold  at  Interest  rates  exceeding 
the  present  statutory  celling. 

The  bill  Increases  the  permanent  debt 
ceUing  from  $380  billion  to  $400  billion, 
and  the  temporary  ceiling  Is  Increased 
from  an  additional  $15  billion  to  a  new 
total  of  $30  billion  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1972,  the  close  of  fiscal  1972. 
These  changes  make  available,  upon  en- 
actment, an  effective  public  debt  celling 
of  $430  billion  through  fiscal  1972.  or  an 
Increase  of  $35  billion. 

The  Treasury  had  proposed  an  increase 
of  $40  billion  in  the  temporary  ceiling 
only,  increasing  it  from  the  current  level 
of  $395  billion  to  a  new  figure  of  $435 
billion.  This  projection  by  the  Treasury 
assumed  a  $6  billion  operating  c«ish  bal- 
ance over  and  above  actual  needs.  The 
committee  believed  that  such  a  large 
"cushion"  was  not  necessary  and,  cor- 
respondingly, reduced  the  overall  celling 
to  $430  billion,  a  reduction  of  $5  billion. 
Additionally,  the  committee  increased 
the  permanent  public  debt  celling,  some- 
thing not  requested  by  the  Treasury. 
This  was  done  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  the  present  permanent 
celling  of  $380  billion  is  no  longer  a  re- 
alistic figure.  The  Increase  Is  to  $400 
billion. 

The  Tresisury  Department  also  re- 
quested the  complete  removal  of  the  cur- 
rent AVa  percent  Interest  rate  ceiling 
applicable  to  Treasury  obligations  with 
maturities  of  more  than  7  years.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  celling  in  recent  years,  as 
more  and  more  Federal  borrowing  has 
been  necessary,  has  required  the  Treas- 
ury to  turn  more  and  more  to  short- 
term  obligations,  on  which  there  is  no 
celling.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  driving 
up  Interest  rates  generally,  probably 
damaging  the  housing  Industry,  and  Is 
considered  to  be  bad-debt-management 
practice. 

This  proposal  of  the  Treasury  has  the 
support  of  seven  former  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury.  The  committee  did  not  re- 
move the  celling.  However,  It  did  provide 
that  the  Treasury  may  Issue  up  to  $10 
billion  of  long-term  securities  without 
regard  to  the  4  Vi -percent  Interest  rate 
celling.  This  Is  to  give  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  the  matter  before  tak- 
ing final  action. 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 
I  have  one  request  for  time,  and  If  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  no  requests 
for  time,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  bill,  and  therefore  I  am 
opposed  to  the  rule  on  two  counts.  First, 
because  I  am  opposed  to  the  Ull,  and 
second,  because  It  is  an  unjustifiably 
closed  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  welcome  the  new 
Members  of  the  House  to  what  has  be- 


come one  of  many  annual  sheep  shear- 
ings that  are  held  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  sheep  to  be  shorn  today  are,  as 
usual,  the  good  old  U.S.  taxpayers,  for 
make  no  mistake  a^ut  it,  if  you  vote 
today  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling,  you 
are  holding  as>en  the  flood  gates  to  more 
and  more  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  care  not  at  all  who  may  arise  here 
to  claim  the  opposite,  nor  what  spokes- 
man downtown  may  piously  maintain 
that  the  Government  is — this  time — 
resdly  going  to  hold  down  the  spending. 
It  makes  no  difference  because  It  is  sim- 
ply not  going  to  happen. 

Some  of  us  have  been  In  this  Chamber 
long  enough  to  have  lost  count  of  the 
number  of  times  we  have  heard  It  prom- 
ised that  If  we  would  only  raise  the  debt 
celling  one  more  time,  the  Gm'emment 
would  cut  down  on  the  spending.  How 
often  have  these  "promisers"  made  good? 
Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  have  heard, 
over  and  over  again,  the  proponents  of 
ever-higher  debt  ceilings  come  in  here 
and  use  the  specious  argument  that  be- 
cause we  are  a  wealthy  Nation;  because 
our  gross  national  product  is  such  and 
such,  we  can  afford  a  horrendous  debt. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  so-called  gross 
national  product,  as  a  measure  of  the 
Nation's  economic  well-being,  is  fraudu- 
lent in  all  too  many  respects.  It  Is  as 
fallacious  as  the  glmmlcked  budget  cal- 
culations that  were  foisted  on  the  public 
during  the  Johnson  administration  and, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  adopted  by  this  one. 
This  Nation  is  blessed  with  natural  re- 
sources and  an  energetic  people  who 
have  turned  those  resources  into  great 
material  wealth,  but  the  mistake  made 
by  the  free  spenders  is  that  this  wealth 
Is  limitless. 

They  obviously  do  not  remember  how 
tragically  wrong  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
when  he  loudly  proclaimed  that  we  could 
afford  both  guns  and  butter. 

If  this  country  is  so  wealthy,  as  the 
proponents  of  ever-higher  debt  ceilings 
would  have  us  believe,  why  is  it  that  we 
have  the  world's  biggest  poverty  pro- 
gram? 

How  long,  I  would  ask  the  debt  lovers, 
can  this  Nation  remain  rich  when  we 
throw  away  our  wealth  aroimd  the  globe 
with  such  reckless  abandon? 

If  anyone  believes  that  the  present 
administration  Is  going  to  advocate  less 
money  for  this  foreign  giveaway  pro- 
gram, he  has  a  mighty  short  memory. 
The  President's  avowed  intention,  as  set 
forth  in  his  budget,  is  to  increase  our 
overseas  handouts  and  even  multiply  the 
ways  In  which  it  is  given  away. 

It  appcu^ntly  matters  not  to  the  advo- 
cates of  piling  higher  smd  higher  debts 
upon  the  taxpayers  that  the  present  debt 
of  this  Nation  exceeds  the  combined 
debts  of  all  the  other  nations  of  this 
earth. 

Nor  does  It  seem  to  matter  to  them 
that  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  we  have 
had  to  borrow  the  money  we  have  shov- 
eled out  with  such  abandon. 
We  have  spewed  out  more  than  $200 
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billion  for  so-called  foreign  aid  since  that 
program  began  and  the  interest  we  had 
to  pay  to  borrow  this  comes  to  almost 
$70  billion. 

During  this  mindless  spending  spree 
the  gold  holdings  of  this  coimtry  have 
shrunk  from  nearly  $23  billion  to  just 
imder  $11  billion  and  at  the  same  time 
short-term  dollar  claims  held  by  for- 
eigners have  risen  to  more  than  $42  bil- 
lion. 

We  have  been  warned  repeatedly  by 
the  other  members  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  that  imless  we  get  our 
fiscal  house  in  order  we  cannot  expect 
the  central  banks  of  other  nations  to 
continue  to  hold  these  vast  simis  of  dol- 
lars and  watch  Idly  while  they  continue 
to  decline  in  value. 

But  we  have  paid  no  heed  to  their 
warnings.  Indeed,  Just  the  opposite.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  creation 
of  the  special  drawing  rights  by  the  IMP 
was  largely  predicated  upon  the  solemn 
assurances  of  this  Government  that  it 
would  take  positive  and  effective  steps  to 
halt  the  ruinous  tide  of  inftation  that 
was — and  still  Is — sapping  the  strength 
of  the  dollar. 

I  regret  to  say  that  no  such  steps  have 
been  taken. 

And  so  we  have  the  sad  picture  of  the 
administration  coming  up  here  to  seek 
yet  another  increase  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing when,  instead,  it  should  be  up  here 
telling  the  American  people  what  it  has 
done  to  cut  spending. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  this 
is  the  worst  debt-ridden  nation  in  the 
world.  As  of  January  1.  this  year,  the 
public  and  private  debt  is  estimated  at 
more  than  $1,800,000,000,000.  This  Na- 
tion is  living  on  borrowed  time  and  bor- 
rowed money.  The  time  has  come  for 
Congress  and  the  exective  branch  of 
Government  to  start  acting  respon- 
sibly— to  stop  kiting  checks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  backwaters  of  his- 
tory are  littered  with  the  rotting  hulks 
of  profligate  governments.  This  Govern- 
ment is  staggering  down  the  road  to  in- 
solvency and  this  bill  marks  yet  another 
milestone  toward  that  tragic  end. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  such  additional 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  an  excel- 
lent statement  and  a  frightening  state- 
ment so  far  as  the  fiscal  condition  of  this 
country  is  concerned.  Our  national  debt, 
according  to  the  brief  of  the  budget 
which  was  recently  submitted  up  here,  is 
estimated  to  be  $407  billion.  This  $35 
billion  will  make  It  $442  billion. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  realizes  there 
are  certain  people  in  this  country  who 
say.  "Well,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves.  So 
what?"  The  "so  what"  is  we  have  to  pay 
Interest  on  the  national  debt. 


I  am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  that 
the  second  biggest  item  of  expense  In 
the  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971  is  for  interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  $21  billion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
projected  for  next  year.  It  is  $21.15  bil- 
lion for  next  year,  and  It  is  $20.8  billion 
this  year. 

That  is  a  staggering  simi  of  money. 
The  interest  on  the  national  debt  has 
gone  up  from  $8  billion  in  1961  to  that 
$20.8  billion  this  fiscal  year. 

I  had  the  clerk  of  oiu-  committee  figure 
out  for  me  what  that  staggering  sum  of 
$20.8  billion  figures  out  to  be. 

It  figures  out,  if  the  gentleman  is  in- 
terested in  it.  $39,600  for  each  minute  of 
the  year  or  $400  million  for  each  week 
of  the  year.  That  is  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
who  I  know  is  deeply  concerned  by  the 
financial  situation  which  confronts  this 
country. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Madden)  . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
committee  held  hearings  on  the  rule  for 
the  pending  bill— H.R.  4690 — to  increase 
the  debt  limitation.  The  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  asked  the  Rules  Committee 
to  grant  a  rule  extending  the  Treasury 
Department  power  to  increase  the  public 
debt  by  $30  billion.  In  section  3  of  B.Jt. 
4690,  requesting  this  large  increase  of  the 
public  debt,  the  committee  set  out  the 
following  request,  which  I  include  ver- 
batim from  the  bill : 

Sbc.  3.  The  first  secUon  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  (31  U.8.C.  762)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Bonds  herein 
authorized  may  be  issued  from  time  to  time 
at  a  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  exceeding  4>4  per 
centum  per  annum,  but  the  aggregate  face 
amount  of  bonds  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sen- 
tence shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000,000. 

The  Rules  Committee  very  wisely  re- 
fused the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
their  request  for  a  closed  rule  on  this  leg- 
islation. The  committee  granted  a  modi- 
fied closed  rule  which  will  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  opportunity  to  vote 
and  reject  giving  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  power  to  sell  $10  billion  of  this 
$30  billion  increase  in  long-term  Govern- 
ment obligation  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  of  the  4'/2  percent  ceiling.  If 
the  Congress  allows  this  increase  in  the 
interest  rate  of  $10  billion  of  Government 
bonds  it  will  be  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
platforms  of  both  political  parties  that 
they  would  curb  the  inflationary  rise  in 
interest  rates  and  seek  lower  cost  for 
borrowed  money,  not  only  from  the  Gov- 
enmienfs  standpoint,  but  high  interest 
rates  on  all  business  transactions  that 
have  to  do  with  the  American  economy. 

High  interest  rates,  tight  money  and 
tight  money  policy  were  some  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  why  1  million  less  homes 
were  built  In  the  first  year  of  the  Nixon 
administration. 


If  the  Congress  does  not  reject  this 
ridiculous  financial  bonanza  which  the 
banks  and  bonding  interests  are  de- 
manding for  higher  profits  on  $10  M- 
llon  of  our  Federal  Indebtedness  the 
repercussions  which  will  come  from  the 
taxpayers  of  America  will  exceed  by  far 
any  other  criticism  the  Congress  has  re- 
ceived in  a  long  time. 

If  the  Congress  does  not  reject  section 
3  in  this  bill— H.R.  4690— being  consid- 
ered today  it  will  have  a  devastlng  effect 
throughout  the  whole  Nation's  economy 
and  will  cost  thf  American  taxpayer  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  in  added  interest  over 
the  coming  years.  If  section  3  is  not  re- 
jected public  opinion  will  Interpret  oar 
action  as  an  endorsement  of  the  higher 
interest  scoiu-ge  <m  our  economy. 

I  do  hope  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  be  on  the  fioor  to  participate 
in  the  record  vote  to  be  taken  today  on 
secticm  3  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  more 
the  previous  question  on  the  resdution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  wbs  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  reserve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4690)  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    TH»    COMMmXE    OF   THE    WHOLI 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HM.  4690.  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mnxs) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  at  this  time  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills). 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hardly  know  how 
to  describe  my  own  feelings  about  this 
appearance  today  in  support  of  HR. 
4690.  I  want  everyone  here  and  cer- 
tainly, if  I  may  be  personal,  my  mother, 
to  know  that  I  do  not  relish  this  op- 
portunity to  be  a  proponent  of  a  bill  In- 
volving an  upward  adjustment  of  the 
debt  ceiling.  I  guess  one  could  describe 
today  as  a  day  when,  perhaps,  atonement 
would  be  in  order,  because  we  have  come 
to  the  point  now  where  we  are  reaping 
the  crop  that  we  planted  and  looked 
after  for  the  last  several  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  now  in  fiscal 
year  1971,  a  fiscal  year  that  looked  in  the 
beginning  to  be  one  in  which  at  least  on 
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the  basis  of  the  unified  budget  we  would 
avoid  a  deficit  situation.  The  earlier  pro- 
jections submitted  In  January  last  year 
indicated  a  suiplus  when  looking  at  the 
unified  budget. 

But  there  have  been  two  things  that 
bftve  happened  In  the  intervening 
months.  First  of  aU.  expendltureB  have 
arisen  by  $12  billion  over  the  level  of 
the  projections  in  January  of  1970  with 
respect  to  the  1971  budget. 

On  the  other  hand,  revenues  have  de- 
clined by  nearly  $8  bUllon,  making  a 
total  dlffereice  in  the  estimates  of 
about  $20  billion.  That  wipes  out  the 
surplus  of  a  Uttle  more  than  $1  billion 
and  creates  a  deficit  of  over  $18  billion 
on  the  unified  budget  basis  for  fiscal  year 

This,  translated  into  the  Federal  funds 
budget',  means  a  deficit  of  $25.5  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  Because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  deficit  in  1971  which  I  have 
referred  to,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make 
an  upward  adjustment  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, even  for  the  remahnder  of  this  year 
if  these  expenditure  obligations  are  to 
be  paid  promptly  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  when  they  are  presented. 

Let  me  take  just  a  nooment  to  remind 
you  of  what  we  mean  when  we  say  uni- 
fied budget.  The  unified  budget,  among 
other  things,  reflects  the  effect  of  Oov- 
ermnent  on  the  money  markets  aside 
from  the  trust  funds,  which  are  by  law 
required  to  make  their  surpluses  avail- 
able for  U.S.  debt  obligations.  When  the 
administration  says  that  there  will  be 
a  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1972,  of  $11.6  bil- 
Uon  in  the  unified  budget,  what  is  meant 
is  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  borrow  $11.6  billion  from 
the  public. 

When  we  turn  now  to  the  fiscal  year 
1972  and  look  to  the  Federal  funds 
budget,  we  see  that  it  Is  necessary  for 
us  to  increase  our  debt,  because  of  the 
Federal  fimds  deficit  in  that  year  of  $23 
billion,  according  to  the  administration 
estimates. 

In  recognition  of  these  hard  facts,  the 
pending  bill  raises  the  temporary  debt 
limit  to  $430  billion  from  its  present  level 
of  $395  billion.  This  increase  is  effective 
after  the  date  of  ensictment  of  the  bill 
until  June  30,  1972.  The  bill  also  in- 
creases the  permanent  debt  limit  to  $400 
billion  from  its  present  level  of  $380  bll- 
Uon. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  new 
debt  celling  is  not  generous.  We  have  been 
most  careful  to  keep  the  increase  in  the 
debt  limit  as  small  as  possible  to  avoid 
encouraging  any  increase  in  spending.  In 
fact,  the  Treasiiry  asked  for  a  limitation 
Increase  of  $40  billion  and  we  provided 
an  increase  $5  billion  below  this  level. 

Let  me  show  you  how  we  built  up  to, 
and  slightly  exceeded  the  $430  billion 
debt  Umit,  item  by  Item,  so  you  can  see 
exactly  how  we  arrived  at  this  total. 

According  to  Treasury  figures,  as  of 
June  30,  1971,  the  close  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  debt  subject  to  limit,  as- 
suming the  usual  $6  billion  cash  balance, 
will  amount  to  $396.5  billion. 
To  this  amount,  we  must  add  a  $33.6 


billion  deficit  in  the  Federal  funds  budget 
which  is  expected  to  accimiulate  from  the 
close  of  the  current  fiscal  year  to  June 
15,  1972.  This  $33.6  billion  deficit  figure 
will  prob€a)ly  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
because  It  is  substantially  above  the  $11.6 
billion  deficit  in  the  unified  budget  for 
fiscal  1972  which  has  been  given  so  much 
attention.  However,  as  you  know,  the  uni- 
fied budget  carmot  be  used  for  purposes 
of  the  debt  celling,  because  It  shows  only 
the  Increase  In  the  debt  owed  to  the  pub- 
lic. Instead  we  must  use  the  Federal 
funds  budget  which  shows  the  increase  in 
the  debt  owed  to  the  trust  funds  which 
the  Government  manages  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the 
debt  owed  to  the  public. 

In  addition,  while  the  deficit  in  the 
Federal  funds  budget  will  amount  to 
$23.:  bimon  for  the  entire  fiscal  year 
1972,  the  deficit  we  must  take  Into  ac- 
count Is  the  peak  deficit  for  the  year. 
The  deficit  in  the  Federal  funds  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  will  reach  a  peak 
of  $33.6  billion  on  June  15,  1972.  This 
peaking  of  the  Federal  fimds  deficit  on 
Jxme  15  occurs  because  the  flow  of  ex- 
penditures is  relatively  even  over  the 
vear  while  receipts,  particularly  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  Income  tax  collec- 
tions, tend  to  be  relatively  small  in  the 
early  pai-t  of  the  fiscal  year.  Since  the 
debt  limitation  applies  to  the  highest 
debt  outstanding  at  any  time  during  the 
year,  we  must  use  the  peak  $33.6  billion 
increase  in  the  Federal  funds  deflcit  In 
setting  a  debt  limit. 

Other  items  that  are  added  to  arrive 
at  an  adequate  debt  limit  Include  a  $3 
bilUon  allowance  for  contingencies  and 
a  $500  million  allowance  for  conceptual 
differences  between  the  expected  deficit 
In  the  Federal  funds  budget  and  the 
debt  subject  to  limit. 

These  figures  will  give  you  a  total  of 
$433.6  bllUon. 

The  fact  that  the  pending  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  temporary  debt  limit  of  $430 
billion  rather  than  the  $433.6  billion  to 
which  these  figures  add.  indicates  how 
Intent  we  were  to  keep  the  Increase  in 
the  public  debt  as  small  as  possible.  We 
were  able  to  make  this  reduction  because 
the  $433.6  bUlion  figure  assumes  a  $6  bU- 
lion  cash  balance  on  June  15,  1972.  We 
set  the  $430  billion  debt  limit  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  cash  balance  could  be 
$2.4  billion  on  Jiuie  15,  1972,  which 
would  bring  the  public  debt  on  this  date 
within  the  $430  blUion  limit.  While  a 
$6  billion  cash  balance  is  desirable  for 
most  periods,  we  think  that  the  asump- 
tion  of  a  $2.4  billion  cash  balance  on 
Jime  15,  1972,  is  reasonable  since  such 
a  balance  Is  within  the  range  of  the  cash 
balances  usually  existing  at  this  date  in 
prior  years.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  Indicated  that  a  $430-blllian-debt 
limit  is  satisfactory. 

I  would  not  be  entirely  candid  with 
you,  however,  if  I  did  not  alert  you  to 
the  fact  that  I  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee have  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
$430  billion  temporary  debt  limit  will  be 
adequate  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  1972. 
This  debt  Umit  is  based  on  Treasury  De- 


partment estimates  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. We  used  their  estimates  In 
setting  the  debt  limit,  because  we  be- 
lieved It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  us 
to  provide  a  higher  temporary  ddJt  Um- 
it than  the  Treasury  figures  would 
Justify. 

However,  the  new  debt  limit  wiU  be 
sufficient  only  if  actual  receipts  and 
expenditures  bear  out  the  Treasury  es- 
timates. As  you  know,  year  after  year — 
for  one  reason  or  another — actual  ex- 
penditures have  a  way  of  outrunning 
projected  expenditures.  In  addition,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  receipts  estimated  by  the 
Treasury  are  based  on  a  much  higher 
economic  level  than  can  be  justified  for 
the  csdendar  year  1971.  In  fact,  our  staff 
estimates  that  receipts  for  fiscal  year 
1972  wiU  be  about  $6  bilUon  lower  than 
the  administration  estimates  and  these 
are  based  on  relatively  high  assumptions 
as  to  Income  levels.  These  considerations 
raise  a  strong  likelihood  that  the  actual 
deficits  wiU  be  larger  than  is  projected 
at  this  time  by  the  administration.  If 
this  SMjtually  happens,  we  will  have  to 
reconsider  the  limitation  again  at  some 
later  date. 

Now,  I  do  not  Uke  the  situation  we 
are  In  and  I  am  sure  you  do  not  like 
the  situation.  First  I  do  not  like  a  situa- 
tion where  our  economy  has  dropped  to 
the  extent  that  our  tax  system  does  not 
bring  in  the  revenue  It  otherwise  would 
and  unemployment  has  risen  to  a  level 
that  aU  of  us  recognize  we  cannot  en- 
dure. 

Second,  I  do  not  like  the  fact  that 
our  rate  of  expenditures  hsis  kept  on 
rising. 

But  why  can  we  not  do  something 
about  it,  and  cut  the  debt  ceUing?  I  have 
always  thought  of  this  somewhat  like — 
and  again  a  personal  observation— 
what  would  happen  If  I  told  all  the  peo- 
ple downtown  that  sell  clothes,  and 
things  like  that,  that  my  wife  might  be 
Interested  in,  that  It  was  perfectly  all 
right  for  her  to  buy  aU  the  dresses, 
coats,  and  everything  else  she  wanted 
to  buy,  but  then  when  the  bills  were 
presented  to  me  I  changed  my  mind  and 
decided  I  would  not  issue  the  checks  or 
go  downtown  to  the  bank  and  borrow 
the  money  to  pay  for  them. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  this  Is  not 
the  time  In  considering  the  debt  ceiling 
to  be  regretful  about  the  authorizations 
and  appropriations  that  have  gone 
through  the  Congress  In  the  past.  The 
time  for  that  Is  when  we  are  consider- 
ing authorizations  and  when  we  are  con- 
sidering appropriations.  I  cannot  say. 
therefore,  that  a  vote  against  a  bUl 
Increasing  the  debt  ceUlng  Is  an  econ- 
omy vote.  I  know  there  are  those  who 
would  look  upon  it  as  an  economy  vote 
but  I  cannot  agree. 

Some  people  seem  to  feel  that  the  only 
way  to  stay  in  the  Congress  is  to  take  the 
advice  an  dderly  friend  of  mine  gave  me 
when  I  was  first  elected.  He  said: 

Now  you  can  stay  In  CJongrees  forever  If 
you  will  just  vote  for  everything  «iftt  every- 
body waots,  but  do  not  ever  vote  for  a  tax 
bUl— that  win  km  you  poUtlcally. 
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Well.  I  know  that  none  of  us  are  so 
naive  as  to  take  that  kind  of  advice.  I 
may  have  thought  it  good  for  the  first  6 
months  that  I  was  In  the  Congress  my- 
self, but  If  so  I  soon  learned  better. 

So  I  say.  It  is  not  pleasant  at  this 
time — but  it  is  not  something  we  can 
escape  by  lavish  remarks  and  big  ora- 
tory. We  have  done  it.  We  created  it^ 
those  of  us  who  have  been  here.  We 
caused  it,  because  most  of  xis  have  voted 
for  most  of  what  has  been  authorized 
and  what  has  been  appropriated — on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Some  of  us  voted  against  some  of  it — 
yes — but  the  majority  has  supported 
each  and  every  one  of  these  authoriza- 
tions— or  the  money  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  anybody  downtown  to  spend. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
for  whom  I  have  very  high  regard,  spoke 
on  the  rule  and  deplored  the  situation 
tliat  we  are  in.  Certainly,  I  deplore  it, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  do  what  he  sug- 
gested he  was  going  to  do.  I  am  not  going 
to  vote  against  the  increase  in  the  debt 
ceUing  just  because  I  deplore  what  has 
1 1  taken  place.  I  have  the  greatest  con- 

|l  cem — and  I  am  saying  this  in  all  sin- 

cerity— I  have  the  greatest  concern  about 
what  would  happen  if  the  U.S.  Treasury 
could  not  promptly  pay  bills  that  are 
presented  to  it.  First  of  all,  it  is  easy  to 
say  to  Mr.  Contractor:  "We  do  not  have 
the  money  today.  We  may  have  the 
money  next  week  and  we  will  just  have 
to  put  off  paying  you." 

I  do  not  know  what  the  clamor  would 
be  if  on  a  payday  Federal  employees. 
Including  postal  employees,  were  told 
they  could  not  get  their  paychecks. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  clamor  would 
be  if  the  grants  in  aid  to  the  States 
which  amount  to  about  $27.5  bUlion, 
would  not  be  paid  to  the  States  and  we 
would  have  to  tell  them:  "We  just  cannot 
pay  you  these  grants  which  we  are  com- 
mitted to  pay  you  this  month." 

I  do  not  know  what  the  reaction  would 
be  here  at  home.  But  I  can  tell  you  what 
I  tliink  the  reaction  would  be  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  world.  I  think  I 
can  tell  you  what  the  reaction  would  be 
In  the  financial  centers  here  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  if  ever  word 
got  out  of  Waslilngton  that  the  Treasury 
was  not  able  to  pay  Its  bills  as  they  came 
due. 

I  can  envision  the  central  bankers 
throughout  Europe  who  have  claims  In 
dollars  for  more  gold  than  we  have  in 
Fort  Knox  saying: 

The  United  State*  is  rollowlng  a  suicidal 
poUcy  and  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
value  of  these  dollars  and.  therefore,  we  will 
have  to  convert  them  to  gold. 

I  can  envision  that  the  gold  stock  we 
have,  might  well  be  gone  in  30  days.  I 
can  envision  what  could  happen  to  bonds 
and  to  stocks  in  our  security  exchanges 
as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Government 
being  unable  to  pay  its  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  yielding. 


Is  there  any  doubt  in  the  gentleman's 
mind  that  there  will  be  a  financial  show- 
down eventually  if  we  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  profiigate  course  on  which  we 
have  been  embarked  for  altogether  too 
many  years? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  a  showdown  has  to  occur,  but  not  in 
connection  with  the  debt  limit,  and  I  do 
rwt  want  a  panic  to  occur  as  the  result  of 
a  forced  showdown  on  this  issue.  That  is 
the  difference.  When  the  Federal  Oov- 
eniment  reaches  a  point  that  it  is  willing 
to  spend  money  through  the  Congress 
and  through  the  executive  departments, 
but  the  Congress  is  not  willing  to  allow 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow 
sufficient  moneys  to  make  up  for  the  dif- 
ference in  tax  collections,  I  know  we  are 
going  to  create  panic.  I  do  not  think  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  wants 
to  bring  about  a  showdown  on  the  basis 
of  such  a  panic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  ad- 
mits that  in  the  end  we  will  have  a 
showdown. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  convinced  we  will 
have  a  showdown  in  connection  with  the 
debt  limit.  I  think  there  is  time  for  us 
to  awaken  to  what  our  responsibility  is. 
As  I  envision  the  situation,  action  in  the 
92d  Congress  caUs  for  a  higher  degree 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  all  of  us 
who  are  Members  of  this  Congress  than 
was  true  in  any  Congress  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  a  Member  of  in 
the  last  32  or  33  years.  I  hope  we  will 
wake  up  in  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frcwn  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  my  friend  from 
Arkansas  see  the  sUghtest  evidence  of 
any  kind  of  spending  cutback:  any  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  budget,  much  less 
pay  off  anything  on  the  Federal  debt? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  caU  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  this.  I  do  not  know 
what  I  would  do  if  I  had  to  make  the 
decisions.  I  am  not  going  to  question  the 
President's  decision  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  unemployment  first.  I  might 
well  take  the  same  course  if  I  were  in 
his  position.  The  President  knows  that  he 
is  caught  on  the  horns  of  an  economic 
dilemma  right  now.  He  was  not  in  1969. 
Then  there  could  have  been  reductions 
in  spending.  But  he  is  now  caught  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma,  because  had  he  sub- 
mitted a  budget  that  was  a  retrench- 
ment in  spending  in  1972  under  1971.  in 
my  opinion  6-percent-plus  unemploy- 
ment would  not  have  been  the  final  re- 
sult. 

The  present  budget  is  geared  to  create 
greater  economic  activity.  I  do  not  like 
this  way  of  doing  it,  spending  money  to 
create  activity.  I  like  the  old  approach 
we  took  before  we  got  derailed  in  1965, 
when  we  were  reducing  taxes  to  create 
economic  activity.  But  this  is  the  way 
the  budget  has  developed,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  quarrel  with  it.  But  I  would 
quarrel  with  any  conclusion  that  any- 
body here  or  downtown,  by  the  budgets 
in  1971  and  1972,  is  going  to  accomplish 
the  three  goals  of  reducing  interest  rates, 
of  reducing  inflationary  pressures,  and  of 


reducing  unemployment.  It  will  not  do 
all  those  things  at  the  same  time.  In  my 
opinion  the  budget  is  directed  primarily 
toward  a  reduction  in  imemployment. 

Let  us  not  go  out  and  mislead  the 
American  people  into  believing  that  we 
are  going  to  do  all  of  these  things  at  the 
same  time,  by  increasing  our  debt  in  the 
amoimt  we  are  increasing  it  in  1971  and 
1972. 1  said  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the 
President.  I  probably  would  have  said 
that  unemployment  is  the  more  danger- 
ous of  the  three  problems.  We  have  got 
to  correct  it  first.  I  think  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  full  employment  budg- 
et they  developed  downtown.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  disagree  with  me.  But  this 
budget  for  1972  has  its  spending  level 
geared  to  what  the  revenues  would  be  if 
we  were  operating  at  4-percent  unem- 
ployment, or  at  what  we  call  full  em- 
ployment 

If  we  can  follow  that  throughout  the 
next  10  years  and  always  keep  our  spend- 
ing level  below  what  our  revenues  will  be 
with  full  employment,  there  will  be 
times  when  we  will  have  full  employ- 
ment and  have  a  surplus. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  pass  now 
to  what  apparently  is  the  issue  involved 
in  this  bill.  Present  law  places  a  4!'4- 
percent  interest  rate  ceiling  on  Govern- 
ment bonds  with  maturities  of  more 
than  7  years.  The  Treasixry  asked  us  to 
remove  this  interest  rate  ceilhig  entirely. 
Instead  the  pending  bill  permits  the 
Treasury  to  issue  up  to  $10  billion  of 
long-term  securities  without  regard  to 
this  4 1/4 -percent  ceiling. 

I  am  aware  of  the  very  strong  feelings 
that  exist  in  the  Congress  in  regard  to 
the  4 1/4 -percent  interest  rate  ceiling.  I 
know  there  is  considerable  concern  that 
the  removal  of  this  ceiling  would  result 
In  increased  interest  rates.  I  also  know 
that  no  one  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  wants  higher  interest  rates. 
We  recognize  that  high  Government 
bond  rates  not  only  involve  huge  ex- 
penditures to  service  the  public  debt  but 
also  exert  a  persuasive  influence  on  in- 
terest rates  in  general  and  on  the  econ- 
omy. So  I  want  to  stress  that  we  would 
not  have  adopted  this  provision  if  we 
thought  It  would  raise  Interest  rates.  ^ 

We  adopted  this  provision  because  the 
Treasury  made  an  impressive  case  to  the 
effect  that  the  introduction  of  some 
flexibility  in  the  interest  limitation  would 
make  an  important  contribution  to  more 
efficient  management  of  the  public  debt 
and  could  well  bring  down  the  overall 
Interest  rate  psud  on  the  Government 
debt. 

The  Treasury,  for  example,  tells  us 
that  the  present  interest  rate  ceiling  has 
not  been  effective  in  keeping  interest 
rates  down  or  in  reducing  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  costs.  They  say  that  this 
limit  merely  forces  the  Treasury  to  con- 
centrate its  flnancing  in  the  short  end 
of  the  market  where  there  is  no  inter- 
est rate  limitation.  The  Treasury  has  to 
issue  short-term  securities  even  when 
the  short-term  rate  is  higher  than  the 
long-term  rate.  So,  instead  of  cutting 
the  Government's  interest  costs,  the  In- 
flexible ceiling  under  these  conditions 
increases  these  costs. 
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The  Treasvuy  also  points  out  that  by 
compelling  investment  in  short-term  se- 
curities, the  present  interest  ceiling  has 
bad  the  undesirable  effect  of  reducing 
the  average  maturity  of  the  outstanding 
debt.  The  average  maturity  of  the  public 
debt  declined  steadily  from  5  years  and 
9  months  in  June  1965  to  3  years  and  4 
months  as  of  January  1971.  The  result 
is  that  the  Treasury  must  enter  the  mar- 
ket more  and  more  frequently  to  refi- 
nance the  maturing  debt.  Frequently  this 
refinancing  must  be  undertaken  when  fi- 
nancial markets  are  congested  creating 
dlfiBculties  for  all  borrowers,  particularly 
In  the  short-term  area.  Large  and  fre- 
Quent  financing  required  by  the  short 
maturity  of  the  debt  also  complicates 
open  market  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

In  addition,  there  is  strong  support 
among  the  experts  on  debt  management 
for  more  fiexibility  in  the  interest  rate 
ceiling.  Six  former  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  told  us  this  in  a  statement 
issued  on  February  16,  1971.  These  in- 
clude David  Kennedy,  Joseph  Barr, 
Henry  Fowler,  Douglas  Dillon,  Robert 
Anderson,  and  John  Snyder — men  who 
have  served  in  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations.  These  are 
men  who  have  had  to  shoulder  the  bur- 
den of  managing  the  public  debt.  They 
should  know  the  problems.  They  tell  us 
more  fiexibility  is  needed. 

In  view  of  these  strong  argmnents,  we 
felt  compelled  to  include  a  provision  in 
the  pending  bill  to  provide  greater  fiex- 
ibility in  the  interest  rate  ceiling.  I  want 
to  stress  that  this  provision  does  not 
eliminate  the  present  4^4 -percent  ceiling. 
The  Treasury  initially  asked  us  to  do 
this  but  we  have  not  done  so.  What  we 
lave  done  is  provide  a  limited  exception 
to  the  4  y4 -percent  ceiling  by  allowing 
the  issuance  of  up  to  $10  billion  of  long- 
term  securities  without  regard  to  the 
celling. 

The  Treasury  has  assui'ed  us  that  it 
does  not  intend  to  use  this  authority  in 
a  way  that  would  Impede  the  current 
decline  in  long-term  interest  rates.  In 
fact.  Secretary  Connally  told  us  that 
had  he  been  in  office  in  the  past  few 
months,  and  had  the  exception  to  the 
Interest  rate  ceiling  been  effective  at 
that  time,  he  would  not  have  issued  long- 
term  securities  because  the  situation  was 
not  right — the  long-term  interest  rates 
were  too  high. 

So  what  we  have  here  Is  a  provision 
which  will  give  the  Treasury  Department 
an  opportunity  to  prove  its  case  that  a 
more  flexible  interest  ceiling  will  permit 
it  to  manage  the  public  debt  more  effi- 
ciently without  raising  interest  rates. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  In  ap- 
proving this  provision,  we  are  not  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  any  Irrevocable 
course  in  regard  to  the  Interest  ceiling. 
We  purposely  limited  the  exception  to  a 
flat  $10  billion  and  once  this  amount  of 
bonds  has  been  issued  under  the  ex- 
ception, there  is  no  authority  to  issue 
further  bonds  under  the  provision.  Since 
the  full  amount  of  the  authority  is  likely 
to  be  used  up  in  a  few  years,  the  Con- 
gress will  soon  have  another  opportunity 
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to  examine  the  effects  of  the  exception 
stnd  to  consider  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing it.  In  other  words,  one  of  the 
merits  of  the  committee's  action  is  that  It 
provides  us  with  a  laboratory  test  by 
which  we  will  be  able  to  Judge  the  results 
and  act  accordingly  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  exception 
for  interest  rates  creates  a  great  loophole 
in  the  Interest  rate  ceiling.  Bear  in  mind 
that  although  we  may  have  about  $430 
billion  of  outstanding  securities  in  total, 
when  we  talk  about  the  exception  we  are 
talking  about  $10  billion  of  bonds  that 
may  or  may  not  be  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  within  a  period  of 
what?  This  $10  billion  of  bonds  will  be 
issued  not  In  1  yesu:  or  In  2  years,  but 
over  a  period  of  several  years,  without 
regard  to  the  interest  ceiling  of  AVa 
percent. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  per- 
son in  this  room  smart  enough  to  tell  us 
actually  and  factually  just  what  is  goin?? 
to  happen  as  a  result  of  this  $10  billion 
being  excluded  from  the  41/4 -percent 
limit.  Why?  We  have  never  had  any  de- 
parture from  It.  This  4y4  percent  was 
fixed  in  the  time  of  World  War  I,  as  I  re- 
call it — way  back  anyway  when  the  in- 
terest rate  had  reached  a  maximum  of 
4  percent.  Nobody  conceived  that  ever  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States  would 
there  be  a  time  when  interest  rates  would 
ever  be  up  to  or  above  4>4  percent. 

We  have  been  going  along  for  the  last  3 
or  4  years  with  Interest  rates  far  above 
that.  Corporations  that  are  blue  chip 
operations  have  to  pay  more  for  the 
money  they  borrow  through  debentures 
or  banks  or  anything  else — and  pay  far 
more  than  4'/4  percent.  Even  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  unable  to  issue  its  gilt- 
edged  full  faith  and  credit  obligations 
and  have  anybody  offer  to  buy  them  at  a 
rate  of  interest  of  4V4  or  less. 

Tell  me  frankly:  What  evidence  is 
there  that  the  AV4  percent  interest  on 
Government  bonds  has  helped  hold  down 
interest  rates?  We  have  had  it  all  this 
time.  Interest  rates  still  have  gone  up. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  has 
happened.  In  1965,  the  average  maturity 
of  Government  securities  was  5  years  and 
4  months.  Today  the  maturity  averages 
about  3  years  and  4  months.  What  does 
that  mean?  It  means  that  because  of 
this  limitation  in  the  flexibility  of  ex- 
ercise of  Judgment  and  power  within  the 
Treasury,  we  have  required  the  Treas- 
ury to  conflne  its  activities  to  the  market 
where  most  customers  go  to  get  their 
credit:  namely.  In  the  area  of  loans  for 
7  years  or  less. 

What  happens?  We  go  in  for  scarce 
dollars  of  credit.  We  go  in  not  just  one 
time  a  year,  but  every  week  for  the  short- 
est term  debt,  and  every  month  or  so 
for  debt  having  a  little  longer  maturity. 

How  can  we  avoid  the  conclusion — with 
Government  debts  as  great  they  are,  that 
when  the  Government  goes  in  repeatedly 
into  a  credit-short  market — that  this 
will  force  hiterest  rates  up?  Of  course, 
it  does. 

What  are  we  proposing  to  do?  None  of 
us  knows  all  the  answers.  What  do  we 
propose  to  do?  We  proix)se  to  get  up  a 


laboratory.  It  is  that  simple.  If  a  busi- 
ness is  not  entirely  sure  as  to  what  is 
going  to  happen  as  a  result  of  a  course  of 
action,  what  it  does  is  set  up  a  limited 
experiment.  What  we  in  the  committee 
thought  was  that  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence here  to  justify  a  limited  experi- 
ment, to  see  what  happens  if  the  Treasury 
were  permitted  to  issue  a  limited  amount 
of  debt  for  a  longer  time  than  7  years  at 
a  rate  of  interest  above  4y4  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairmstfi,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

I  have  known  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  since  1939. 1  have  been  with 
him  many,  many  times.  If  ever  I  knew  a 
person  whose  word  wsis  his  bond  it  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Let  me  tell  you  this.  I  did  not  teach 
him.  Lyndon  Johnson  taught  him  every- 
thing he  knew,  and  then  he  learned 
a  lot  from  other  people,  too.  He  Is  a 
brilliant  fellow.  He  is  a  good  Democrat 
in  a  Republican  administration,  just  like 
Doug  Dillon  was  a  good  Republican  In  a 
Democratic  administration. 

I  have  had  the  greatest  of  respect  for 
everyone  I  have  known  who  served  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  Morgan- 
thau  on  down.  None  of  them,  however, 
have  I  thought  had  any  greater  ability 
or  higher  code  of  honor  than  John  Con- 
nally. 

John  Connally  has  told  us  in  the  com- 
mittee that  under  no  circumstances 
would  he  conduct  any  experiments  except 
when  differentials  in  the  rates  of  interest 
were  such,  between  long-term  and  short- 
term  rates,  that  it  was  advantageous  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  enter  the 
long-term  market. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  see  the  results  of 
the  laboratory  test. 

We  think  this  experiment,  to  this  very 
limited  extent,  should  be  allowed.  What 
is  $10  billion  as  a  percent  of  $430  billion 
in  the  first  place?  Is  it  a  big  amount? 

This  is  a  fiexibility  I  think  that  every 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
have  loved  to  have,  but  none  of  us  ever 
had  the  initiative  or  the  ability  to  de- 
velop this  kind  of  a  concept  for  their  use. 

After  this  experiment,  all  of  us  will 
know.  We  will  quit  guessing.  We  will  quit 
making  statements  that  we  cannot  sup- 
port with  any  factual  data.  Give  us  this 
opportunity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  consumed  26  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  a  happy  task 
for  me,  as  I  know  it  is  not  a  happy  task 
for  many  Members  who  shortly  will  have 
to  caist  a  vote  on  this  very  crucial  legis- 
lation. While  it  is  not  a  happy  task,  it  is 
salutary  that  this  House  today  and  the 
Congress  at  this  time  should  focus  on  our 
stewardship  in  discharging  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  relating  to  spend- 
ing and  taxes. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  this  an- 
nual exercise  does  us  any  good  or  makes 
the  country  wake  up  to  what  is  happen- 
ing. I  suppose  that  hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  human  breast  and  we  hope  that 
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one  of  these  days  we  will  become  suffi- 
ciently concerned  about  Increasing  the 
debt  to  establish  realistic  expenditure 
priorities. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have 
faced  this  problem.  We  have  been  facing 
it  aiumally — and  sometimes  more  often — 
during  the  past  10  years.  If  we  ignore 
the  first  few  years  after  World  War  n, 
we  have  been  confronted  with  this  prob- 
lem for  the  past  30  years.  In  both  good 
times  and  in  bad  times,  we  have  been 
consistently  spending  more  than  current 
taxes  will  pay  for.  When  we  are  in  an 
economic  doldrum  or  a  downturn  we 
have  had  economists  stating  that  it  is 
essential  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  a  Federal  deficit.  A  concomi- 
tant of  this  theory  that  we  hear  and  see 
too  little  of  holds  that  in  good  times  and 
at  full  «nployment  we  should  have  a  sur- 
plus compensating  for  the  deficits  In- 
curred in  the  periods  of  a  downturn. 
Over  a  business  cycle,  we  would  come 
dose  to  living  within  our  income,  being 
willing  to  pay  for  the  services  that  we 
demand. 

However,  any  review  of  recent  eco- 
nomic history  would  show  that  we  have 
alwajrs  foimd  in  some  way  or  other  an 
appetite  for  spending  that  is  in  excess  of 
our  willingness  to  dig  into  our  pockets  as 
a  people  and  pay  for  those  services 
which  we  desire. 

Last  week  we  had  a  ntmiber  of  Gover- 
nors from  the  country  here  in  Washing- 
ton. The  main  topic  of  their  concern  as 
they  met  was  the  fiscal  plight  of  the 
States. 

The  chairman  and  I  met  with  a  group 
of  them  and  listened  to  their  problems. 
Certainly,  financial  problems  do  exist 
for  States  and  local  governments. 

They  also  told  us  of  the  fiscal  plight 
that  their  cities,  particularly  our  big 
metropolitan  areas,  are  facing.  We  must 
recognize  their  problem  in  raising  fxmds 
ito  meet  the  services  demanded  of  them 
and  pay  for  the  services  that  their  peo- 
ple are  demanding.  Those  problems  do 
exist. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  10  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  also  seemed  to  be  a 
tendency  to  overlook  the  fiscal  situation 
as  it  related  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
The  solution  that  was  presented  by  the 
mayors  and  by  the  Governors  assimie 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  in  fine 
fiscal  shape  and  can  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  States  and  the  localities  in 
meeting  their  problems. 

I  think  today  the  House  has  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  all  governments — State, 
Federal,  and  local  are  In  a  very  dire  fiscal 
situation. 

This  fiscal  jrear  will  be  over  by  the 
end  of  June  30.  The  current  projections — 
and  I  presimie  since  we  are  as  close  as 
we  are  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  that  it 
Is  a  pretty  accurate  projection — show 


that  the  Federal  Government  must  bor- 
row $25.5  billion  if  it  is  to  pay  the  bills 
for  this  fiscal  year.  And,  on  top  of  that, 
we  have  a  projection  for  fiscal  1972  of 
borrowing  needs  of  $23.6  billion.  There 
are  those  who  suggest  that  that  is  an 
optimistic  ftgure  that  even  if  spending  is 
at  the  rate  projected,  receipts  will  be 
lower  due  to  less  optimistic  assumptions 
about  the  economy,  and  the  deficit  will 
therefore  be  larger. 

Also,  if  some  of  the  legislation  which 
has  been  introduced  each  day  by  various 
Members  of  Congress  and  expressions 
from  prominent  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  its  committees  are  an  indica- 
tion, expenditure  level  is  likely  to  ex- 
ceed that  projected  by  the  President  in 
his  budget. 

If  that  Is  the  case,  that  deficit  will  be 
even  larger. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  all — not  Just 
we  politicians  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  statehouses,  in  the 
county  courthouses,  or  in  the  city  halls, 
but  all  of  our  people  come  to  a  recogni- 
tion that  we  are  asking  our  Govern- 
ment to  provide  services  in  excess  of 
what  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  on  a  rea- 
sonably current  basis.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  environment  that  can  lead  to 
anything  but  fiscal  trouble. 

We  cannot  as  a  Nation  constantly  pur- 
sue a  policy  of  asking  Government  to  fur- 
nish services  for  its  people  in  excess  of 
what  the  people  themselves  are  willing  to 
pay  for.  Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing — it  is  exactly 
what  we  did  yesterday  and  the  day  be- 
fore tuid  the  day  before  that;  and  it  is 
exactly  what  we  propose  to  do  tomorrow 
and  the  day  after  that. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  there 
is  merit  in  what  is  now  called  the  full 
employment  budget,  but  only  if  it  is  used 
as  a  celling  on  expenditures.  I  worry, 
very  frankly,  that  too  many  people  to- 
day look  at  it  as  a  level  of  required  ex- 
penditure. As  a  result  normal  restraints 
that  might  guide  the  Congress  are  elim- 
inated, because  we  look  only  through 
rose-colored  glasses,  ignoring  or  defer- 
ring the  difficult  problems  that  we  must 
face  when  we  borrow  funds  to  the  degree 
contemplated  in  the  bill  before  the 
House. 

If  I  could  make  any  plea  to  my  col- 
leagues here,  to  the  executive  branch  and 
to  our  people,  it  would  be  that  we  must 
control  our  appetite  for  public  spending, 
for  Government  services,  to  what  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  on  a  reasonably  current 
basis.  Governments  cannot  go  on  in  per- 
petuity with  a  philosophy  of  simply 
borrowing  to  meet  today's  demands,  and 
letting  the  future  worry  about  Itself. 
There  has  got  to  be  a  day  of  reckoning. 
We  are  not  confronted  today  with  a 
question  of  political  philosophy,  but 
with  a  practical  problem  of  honoring 
our  commitments  and  maintaining  the 
fiscal  Integrity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  are  confronted  again  with  the 
dismal  task  of  increasing  the  statutory 
debt  limit  in  order  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  to  meet  its  fi- 
nancial obligations.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  unpleasant  task  will  make  us  keenly 


aware  as  we  begin  considering  appro- 
priatioos  bills  in  the  new  Congress  of 
the  need  to  establish  priorities  in  order 
to  minimize  the  need  to  resort  to  in- 
creased borrowing  or  increased  taxes  on 
our  people  in  the  future. 

The  need  to  act  and  act  now  is  clear. 
On  the  15th  of  this  month,  the  Treasury 
will  be  up  against  the  present  debt  ceil- 
ing with  no  margin  for  contingency  and 
only  $3  billion — about  5  days  expendi- 
tures at  present  spending  levels — in  cash 
on  hand. 

On  April  15 — a  little  over  a  month 
from  now — the  Treasury  will  be  up 
against  the  present  ceiling  without  any 
allowance  for  contingencies,  vrtll  have 
exhausted  its  cash  balance,  and  will  be 
unable  to  meet  debts  that  accrue  and  re- 
finance maturing  obligations  in  an  or- 
derly manner.  The  resulting  financial 
disorder  would  not  only  undermine  the 
fiscal  Integrity  of  the  Government,  but 
would  impose  higher  borrowing  costs  In 
the  future. 

When  Congress  has  been  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  debt 
limit  in  the  past,  I  have  always  recog- 
nized that  a  sufficient  increase  must 
be  provided  to  maintain  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  the  Federal  Government.  My 
quarrel  has  not  been  with  the  need  to 
increase  borrowing  authority,  but  with 
the  appropriateness  of  the  additional 
amount  requested  in  order  to  provide 
some  restraint — however  minimal  this 
may  be — on  Federal  finances  consistent 
with  meeting  our  needs. 

I  believe  the  bill  before  us,  which  in- 
creases the  overall  debt  limit  to  $430 
billion  through  fiscal  year  1972,  is  one 
of  the  tightest  ceilings  we  have  estab- 
lished in  recent  years.  The  ceiling  estab- 
lished in  the  bill  is  $5  bilhon  less  than 
the  administration  requested. 

Tables  in  the  committee's  report  show 
that,  when  the  normal  contingency  and 
cash  allowance  are  taken  into  account, 
the  estimated  debt  subject  to  limit  would 
exceed  the  $430  bUUon  ceiling  by  nearly 
$3  billion  in  the  middle  of  April  1972. 
This  means  that  the  Treasury  will  have 
to  draw  down  its  cash  on  hand  in  order 
to  stay  within  the  limit  that  we  have 
established. 

Even  under  these  conditions,  the 
Treasury's  ability  to  live  within  the  ceil- 
ing estabUshed  by  this  bill  is  predicated 
under  very  optimistic  assimiptions  about 
both  the  level  of  GNP  and  corporate 
profits.  While  we  have,  I  think  quite 
properly,  established  the  ceiling  on  the 
basis  of  the  administration's  estimates, 
both  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
and  many  private  economists  feel  that 
economic  activity  will  not  be  as  great 
as  the  administration  projects.  In  this 
case,  revenues  would  be  slightly  lower 
and  the  debt  ceiling  established  by  this 
bill  would  be  even  tighter.  Aside  from 
the  revenue  picture,  we  are  always  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  that  action 
by  the  Congress  or  increases  in  uncon- 
trollable expenditures  may  result  in  ex- 
penditures somewhat  above  the  adminis- 
tration s  budget.  Again,  this  would  make 
it  even  more  difficult  to  live  within  the 
ceiling  estebUshed  by  this  bill. 
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Therefor*,  the  Increase  in  the  ceiling 
that  the  committee  has  recommended  is 
consistent  with  oiar  goal  of  establishing 
gome  fiscal  restraint — however  minimal 
it  may  be — through  the  debt  ceiling.  It 
meets  our  immediate  problem  of  main- 
taining the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  consistent  with  providing 
whatever  fiscal  leverage  is  inherent  in 
this  crude  fiscal  tool  of  the  debt  limit. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  even  with 
the  increase  here  pr(^x)sed,  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  we  will  be  back  here 
about  a  year  from  today  with  a  request 
lor  additional  borrowing  authori^.  1 
would  caution  you  with  the  greatest  «n- 
phasis  that  the  amount  of  the  funds  that 
will  be  asked  for  a  year  from  now  will  be 
dependent  upon  how  you  and  I,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  other  body  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  this  Congress  op- 
erates in  husbanding  our  resources  and 
trying  to  maintain  fiscal  restraint  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months. 

Let  me  conclude  my  comments  on  the 
portion  of  the  bill  raising  the  debt  cell- 
ing by  implying  that  I  would  be  disap- 
pointed if  the  philosophy  pervades  this 
Congress  or  pervades  the  Executive  that 
the  full  employment  budget  means  es- 
tablishes a  figure  we  have  to  spend  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  economy  requires. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  full  em- 
ployment budget  figiu^  indicates  the 
maximum  that  you  should  or  can  spend 
without  having  infiati(Hiary  problems. 

Let  me  just  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  authority  to  borrow  money  for  period 
In  excess  of  7  years  at  an  interest  rate 
that  may  be  above  4>4  percent. 

As  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  the 
granting  of  the  authority  to  borrow  i«)  to 
$10  billion  without  regard  to  the  AV*- 
interest  ceiling  is  in  a  sense  an  experi- 
ment. The  $10  billion  limitation  makes 
It  an  experiment.  The  fact  that  we  will 
be  calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  those  responsible  for  the  debt 
management  for  an  accounting  should 
give  us  the  confidence  that  this  im- 
provement will  not  be  misused. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had  my  way — and 
I  make  no  bones  about  it — the  4^4 -per- 
cent limit  on  the  interest  can  be  paid 
on  borrowings  in  excess  of  7  years  would 
have  been  repealed  years  ago.  I  am  happy 
that  we  are  at  least  willing  to  go  this 
far  and  provide  the  necessary  foundation 
for  completely  repealing  the  celling  in 
the  future. 

All  we  have  ever  done  by  the  4V^-per- 
cent  interest  ceiling  is  to  hamstring  those 
on  whom  we  have  put  the  responsibility 
for  appropriate  debt  management  in  do- 
ing their  job.  They  at  times  have  had  to 
manage  that  debt  in  a  more  expensive 
way  than  they  otherwise  would  have. 
They  have  had  to  manage  it  in  a  way 
that  was  more  disruptive  to  the  general 
money  markets,  more  disruptive  to  our 
own  people  in  the  private  sector  who  also 
have  to  go  in  and  borrow  money  from 
time  to  time,  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  to  be. 

It  Is  disruptive  enough  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is  computing — In  good 
times  and  bad  times — with  our  cittzens 
who  also  want  to  borrow  money.  But 


when  we  are  doing  it  in  large  volumes, 
when  we  are  doing  it  repeatedly,  day  in 
and  day  out  it  cannot  help  \>\xt  be  dis- 
ruptive and  an  impediment  to  proper 
mianagement  of  that  debt  to  have  the 
present  ceiling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  Justifi- 
cation in  trying  to  force  our  Gtovem- 
ment  into  a  posture  in  which  the  money 
it  must  borrow  is  borrowed  on  a  shorter 
and  shorter  term  basis.  As  the  average 
maturity  of  our  debt  becomes  shorter  and 
shorter,  we  get  closer  and  closer  to 
printing-press  mc»iey.  And  If  you  want 
real  inflation — and  we  have  seen  some 
real  inflation — if  you  want  to  see  it  really 
go  up,  then  get  this  Federal  Govemm^at 
in  a  situation  where  it  is  running  a 
printing-press  operation  as  far  as  its 
money  policies  are  concerned.  That  is 
what  happens  as  the  maturity  on  the 
debit  is  decreased  to  very  short  periods; 
these  obligations,  because  their  liquidity, 
become  more  analogous  to  money.  As 
the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  the  aver- 
age maturity  of  the  debt  is  becoming  un- 
comfortably short. 

In  the  last  2  years  we  have  reduced 
the  average  length  of  the  debt  holdings 
by  some  40  percent.  We  have  increased 
the  amounts  that  we  have  to  go  to  the 
market  each  year  and  borrow  by  some 
72  percent.  This  is  not  a  healthy  situa- 
tion and  we  should  avoid  it  if  we  can. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  as- 
sured us  that  he  would  not  move  im- 
mediately into  borrowing  through  long- 
term  obligations.  But  he  must  have  and 
should  have  the  authority,  if  the  time  \a 
propitious  to  do  so,  to  borrow  for  10 
years,  15  years,  or  an  appropriate  period. 

We  hear  the  talk  about  a  50-year 
obUgation,  but  this  is  preposterous.  Let 
us  recognize  that  today  we  cannot  even 
borrow  for  10  years  because  of  the  AVa- 
percent  celling.  We  should  give  the 
Treasury  at  least  some  flexibility  to  man- 
age this  debt  in  a  businesslike  way. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  this  sensible  step — a  far  smaller  step 
than  was  unanimously  reconunended  by 
the  last  six  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 
Common  sense,  historical  experience, 
and  the  virtually  unanimous  coimsel  of 
those  most  informed  on  the  issue  all  tell 
us  that  this  small  step  forward  is  long 
overdue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  f  rwn 
Wisconsin  has  consumed  23  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullman)  . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
committee  I  voted  against  reporting  out 
this  bill.  At  that  time  the  interest  rate 
matter  was  tied  to  the  debt  ceiling.  Now 
that  the  two  matters  are  separated.  I  am 
going  to  definitely  vote  against  the  in- 
terest rate  ceiling  Increase. 

I  have  very  mixed  feelings  about  the 
debt  ceiling.  On  final  balance  I  will  prob- 
ably vote  for  it.  A  new  Member  asked  me 
a  few  minutes  ago  about  what  is  the 
re6i>on6lble  way  of  voting  on  these  debt 
ceiling  proposals.  It  Is  a  complicated 
matter.  All  of  us  have  to  make  our  own 


Judgment  on  our  own  road  to  respon- 
sibility. 

There  are  two  basic  elements,  how- 
ever, in  it,  as  I  told  him :  First,  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  and  has  appro- 
priated moneys.  Those  programs  are 
coming  home  to  roost,  smd  the  bill  must 
be  paid.  Also  we  are  in  a  major  military 
engagement.  We  have  pressing  problems 
of  welfare.  We  have  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  debt.  We  have  to  pay  our  veter- 
ans payments,  and  social  security  htis  to 
be  paid.  On  this  basis  we  would  say,  yes, 
the  road  of  responsibility  is  to  vote  for 
the  debt  ceiling  increase.  But  there  is  a 
second  very  important  part  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  that  has  to  do  with  the  rea- 
son for  the  deficit.  One  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  the  deficit  Is  the  shortfall  in 
revenue  that  results  directly  from  eco- 
nomic policy.  So  on  the  basis  of  protest- 
ing the  imsound  economic  policies  of 
this  administration,  I  think  that  we  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  have  every  legiti- 
mate right  to  vote  against  the  increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling,  because  those  policies 
are  imsound.  We  are  in  a  period  of  un- 
controlled inflation  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment at  the  same  time. 

Many  of  us  here  in  the  Congress  have 
been  urging  restraints  on  the  economy 
and  wages  and  prices  and  credit.  There 
are  many  things  that  could  have  been 
done  said  that  should  have  been  done  2 
years  ago,  that  should  have  been  done 
a  year  ago,  that  should  be  done  today 
in  the  way  of  restraining  the  economy. 
Without  these  restrictions  on  wages  and 
prices,  without  a  Federal  policy,  without 
a  set  of  Federal  guidelines,  without  Fed- 
eral rules  on  wages  and  prices,  something 
for  citizens  to  live  by,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  a  handle  on  Inflation. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
we  are  here  today:  Because  of  the  un- 
controlled inflation  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  this  problem  of  the  econ- 
omy going  two  ways  at  once.  Coupled 
with  imcontrolled  Inflation,  we  have  ris- 
ing unemployment  and  the  great  short- 
falls in  revenues  resulting  from  a  decline 
in  individual  and  corporate  Incomes  in 
the  country. 

My  deci^on.  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  a  war  and  have  all  these  ex- 
penditures coming  along  that  will  have 
to  be  peiid,  will  probably  be  that  I  will 
have  to  vote  for  the  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  problem  of  the  In- 
crease In  the  interest  rate  ceiling.  This 
has  been  about  the  only  check  that  the 
Congress  has  had  on  interest  rate  pol- 
icy. We  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  fact 
that  interest  rates  and  inflation  cannot 
be  separated.  They  go  together.  The  in- 
terest rates  are  in  part  anticipation  of 
inflation.  That  is  why  the  policies  of  this 
administraticm  will  lead  inevitably  to  in- 
creasing the  interest  rates.  They  cannot 
help  but  do  that,  because  it  is  a  policy 
of  inflation,  a  policy  of  refusing  to  put 
the  restraints  on  the  economy  that  will 
keep  inflation  under  control. 

The  chairman  said  In  1965  we  had  a 
5-year  average  national  debt,  and  now 
it  is  down  to  3.6  years.  I  am  concerned 
about  that.  I  believe  all  of  you  are,  too. 
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The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  even  If 
there  had  not  been  a  ceiling  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  and  could  not  have  gone 
into  the  long-term  market  at  that  time 
because  of  the  exorbitant  rates  in  the 
long-term  market,  and  it  would  not  have 
made  any  impact  on  the  reduced  average 
length  of  the  debt. 

I  asked  Secretary  Connally  at  the  com- 
mittee hearings  if  he  had  been  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  he  have 
gone  into  the  long-term  market  during 
these  times,  and  he  said  no,  he  would  not 
have.  It  would  have  been,  in  my  judg- 
ment, totally  irresponsible  to  go  into  the 
long-term  market  during  those  times.  So 
that  would  not  have  changed  this  situa- 
tion at  all. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  today  we 
have  an  inflationary  policy  downtown. 
We  have  a  budget  that  is  inflationary  in 
every  sense  of  the  term. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  which  has  hit  these 
things  right  on  the  nose  regularly,  tells 
us  that  in  place  of  a  $22  billion  or  $23 
billion  deficit  we  are  going  to  have  a  $28.6 
billion  Federal  funding  deficit  in  this 
coming  year.  That  I  believe  is  a  con- 
servative estimate. 
This  is  an  inflationary  budget. 
At  the  present  time  one  can  go  into 
the  short-term  market  and  pay  3  Ms  per- 
cent interest.  In  the  long-term  market  it 
would  have  to  be  6 V^  or  7  ',2  percent.  How 
in  the  world  could  we  possibly  go  into 
the  long-term  market  and  pay  some  3- 
point  difference  in  the  interest  rate  cost? 
No  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  do 
it.  This  Is  not  the  time  to  take  off  this 
debt  ceiling. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  why.  Since  Sec- 
retary Connally  appeared  before  the 
committee  reconunending  that  we  take 
off  this  long-term  ceiling,  the  long-term 
bond  market  has  jumped  almost  a  point. 
This  is  only  the  beginning.  If  we  take  this 
ceiling  off  today  where  is  it  going  to  go? 
Everyone  knows  we  have  an  inflation- 
ary policy  downtown.  Everyone  knows 
this  is  the  most  inflationary  budget  any 
of  you  or  I  have  seen  in  recent  times. 
Everyone  knows  there  is  no  policy  of 
restraint  that  is  effective  in  any  way  with 
respect  to  wages  and  prices  and  credit. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  bond  market 
knows  these  things.  The  market  is  a  lot 
smarter  than  we  are  about  them,  so  the 
sky  is  going  to  be  the  limit. 

How  in  the  world  can  we  justify  go- 
ing into  the  long-term  market  on  this 
basis  and  tying  up  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  to  long-term  bonds  paying 
exorbitant  interest  rates,  probably  7  or 
7'2  percent?  We  just  cannot  finance  the 
Government  that  way. 

Somehow  or  other  we  have  got  to  get 
the  message  across  to  the  administration 
that  there  has  got  to  be  a  policy  of  re- 
straint. We  are  waging  the  most  expen- 
sive war  that  has  ever  been  wsiged  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  We  have  a  tremen- 
dous drain  on  our  economy.  The  pres- 
sures are  still  great,  and  the  pressiu-es 
imder  this  budget  are  going  to  be  all  the 
greater.  We  are  not  over  the  hump. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  get  hold  of  the 
economy.  Somehow  we  have  got  to  get 


the  message  through,  as  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  and  as  I  know  a  lot  of  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  trying  to  do,  that 
we  have  got  to  have  a  tough  policy  of 
inflation  control,  of  getting  a  handle  on 
those  elements  of  the  economy  which  are 
creating  the  inflationary  situation.  I  am 
talking  about  wages  and  I  am  talking 
about  prices. 

That  is  the  only  way  one  could  possi- 
bly justify  an  inflationary  budget  of  this 
kind:  if  we  had  a  counterpart  policy 
from  the  administration  of  putting  re- 
straint on  the  economy  to  keep  it  under 
control. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  take  off  the 
interest  rate  ceiling  because  the  1 -per- 
cent increase  in  long-term  bonds  that 
we  have  seen  since  Secretary  Connally 
appeared  before  the  committee  would  be 
only  the  beginning.  I  urge  Members  to 
defeat  that  part  of  the  proposal  over- 
whelmingly and  to  use  their  own  con- 
science as  their  guide  insofar  as  the 
long-term  debt  ceiling  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
proposed  debt  ceUing  increase  and  in 
opposition  to  the  so-called  Patman 
amendment  to  remove  from  the  proposal 
the  exclusion  of  $10  billion  from  the 
interest  ceiling  at  4^4  percent. 

I  share  the  misgivings  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  here  before  me, 
at  having  to  go  through  this  annual 
ritual  once  again.  It  has  been  charac- 
terized in  many  ways — as  an  intricate 
dance,  as  a  partisan  exercise,  and  I  have 
even  heard  some  lawyers  call  it  by  the 
old  term  "brutum  fulmen,"  which  means 
an  empty  noise. 

Certainly  it  is  not  a  happy  exercise, 
however  you  describe  it.  Yet  it  is  one  of 
the  few  opportunities  we  have  to  step 
back  from  all  of  the  trees  we  have  been 
so  assiduously  planting  and  take  a  look 
at  the  outline  of  the  forest. 

One  of  the  great  faults  of  this  Con- 
gress is  that  we  tend  here  as  a  group  of 
generalists  by  definition  to  deal  with  all 
the  parts  of  the  forest  individually.  We 
get  very  little  chance  to  see  the  overall 
impact  of  our  handiwork.  When  we 
finally  do  look  at  the  forest  rather  than 
the  trees,  we  tend  to  inveigh  against  the 
results  and  not  the  causes.  You  cannot 
control  anything  by  dealing  with  results. 
You  can  control  things  only  by  dealing 
with  causes. 

I  say  to  my  conservative  friends  in 
this  body — and  I  think  I  have  a  great 
many  of  them — that  you  will  have  ample 
opportunity  during  the  next  year  to 
demonstrate  your  fiscal  responsibility  on 
the  individual  items  that  constitute  the 
causes  that  bring  us  to  this  pretty  pass  at 
least  once  a  year.  I  hope  that  we  will 
deal  honestly  with  causes  and  under- 
stand that  deploring  results  is  not  a 
fruitful  exercise. 

Now.  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
rise  in  this  national  debt,  amd  it  has  been 
almost  a  straight-line  rise  in  absolute 
terms  during  historic  times.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  necessarily  an  apologist's 
view,  but  I  state  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  looking  at  the  national  debt. 


For  instance,  expressed  in  relative 
terms  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  we  have  had  almost  a 
straight-line  decline  In  the  national  debt 
over  the  years  since  World  War  n.  In 
1946  our  national  debt  was  $269.4  billion. 
That  was  129.2  percent  of  our  annual 
gross  national  product. 

After  a  long  period  of  decline,  by  1972, 
when  our  national  debt  is  $395,  some 
$126  billion  more  than  it  was  in  1946,  it 
constitutes  39.5  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

The  debt  has  risen,  but  so  has  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation,  both  measured  in 
comparable  dollars. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
and  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  fiscal 
plight  of  the  cities  and  the  States  lately, 
but  the  Federal  Government  is  in  bad 
shape,  also,  and  I  agree.  It  is  in  bad 
shape.  I  have  misgivings  about  he  full- 
employment  budget,  as  do  many  others 
here,  and  some  of  its  implications,  but  I 
do  think  that  it  is  possible  to  oversim- 
plify these  issues  by  looking  in  absolute 
terms  at  them.  We  have  to  look  at  the 
forest  in  this  area  as  well  rather  than 
looking  only  at  the  particular  parts  of 
our  problem. 

The  gross  national  product  Is  now 
about  a  trillion  dollars.  About  $200 
billion  is  expended  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  something  over  $150  billion 
is  expended  by  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. In  other  words,  we  have  total 
governmental  expenditure  of  somewhere 
over  35  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product. 

The  total  impact  of  this  expenditure 
upon  the  economy  is  such  that  if  we 
allow  it  to  get  much  higher,  quite  obvi- 
ously oiu"  free  economy  is  not  only  go- 
ing to  suffer  but  Is  going  to  change  to 
something  less  free.  Unless  we  keep  a 
close  control  of  expenditures,  we  can 
expect  sharply  Increased  costs  at  all 
levels  of  government,  more  so  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  than  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  is  not  just 
how  to  meet  this  Increasing  burden.  The 
issue  is,  of  course,  what  is  the  total  im- 
pact upon  our  free  society. 

Control  is  easier  on  the  local  level,  but 
local  taxes  tend  to  be  regressive,  and  so 
I  personally  am  In  favor  of  putting  the 
increasing  local  burden  on  the  progres- 
sive taxes  of  our  Federal  Government 
rather  than  the  regressive  sources  avail- 
able to  the  localities;  but  I  realize  that 
this  issue  must  be  dealt  with  at  other 
times  and  other  places. 

Now,  briefly,  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
est ceiling,  we  obviously  have  a  lot  of 
concern  about  this  question.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  comes  from  Texas 
politics  and  has  expressed  himself 
against  high  interest  rates  in  the  past, 
and  with  all  living  Secretaries  of  the 
TreasiuT  supports  the  removal  of  this 
ceiling.  The  ceiling  is  at  best  an  impedi- 
ment to  flexibility  in  debt  managem^t 
and  removing  it  will  provide  us  with  the 
opportunity  of  reducing  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  carrying  charges  on 
this  tremendous  national  debt. 
Now,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  assume 
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that  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  low 
Interest  or  high  interest,  was  going  to 
put  himself  in  the  position  where  he 
would  have  to  come  to  the  American 
people,  to  Congress  or  to  the  President 
and  say,  "I  have  Issued  long-term 
bonds  just  for  the  sake  of  issuing  long- 
term  bonds  even  though  it  is  going  to 
cost  us  more  money." 

It  is  not  going  to  happen.  The  concern 
I  have  is  that  circumstances  may  be  such 
during  the  next  year  that  our  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  will  not  be  able  to 
open  the  laboratory  our  chairman  just 
spoke  of,  and  conduct  his  experiment 
and  demonstrate  it  is  possible,  with 
soimd  management  and  with  a  degree  of 
flexibility,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  Circumstances  in  the  credit 
market  may  not  permit  him  to  do  this 
even  if  we  give  him  the  authority  that 
Is  here  sought.  I  hope  he  has  the  chance 
to  prove  the  wisdom  of  this  test. 

I  hope  that  circumstances  will  permit 
him  to  save  us  some  money.  I  think  the 
Congress  would  be  in  a  strange  position 
If  It  said,  "No,  if  you  can  save  us  some 
money,  we  are  not  going  to  let  you  do 
so,"  by  continuing  this  artificial  obstruc- 
tion to  fiexible  debt  management. 

Who  knows  what  the  future  interest 
rates  of  this  coimtry  are  going  to  be? 
The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the 
well  spoke  about  the  instability  of  inter- 
est rates  at  the  present  time.  It  is  all 
the  more  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
with  the  tools  to  take  advantage  of 
changes  in  the  interest  rate  so  that  he 
can  save  us  money  through  long-term 
financing  should  the  opportunity  present 
Itself. 

It  seems  so  sensible  I  wonder  why  it 
has  not  been  done  before.  To  raise  the 
ceiling  on  the  interest  rate  payable  on 
long-term  bonds  is  not  to  raise  Interest, 
it  is  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  the  tools  to  reduce  interest 
costs  on  the  national  debt  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  today. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texsus 
(Mr.  Patman)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  is- 
sues surrounding  the  4*4  percent  ceiling 
on  long-term  Government  bonds  are 
clear  to  all  Members  of  the  House.  In  the 
past  2  weeks,  I  have  spoken  and  corre- 
sponded with  every  Member.  No  one  can 
dodge  the  issue  by  claiming  that  it  is  too 
complex  and  obscure.  The  issue  is  very, 
very  simple. 

When  all  of  the  doubletalk  about  debt 
management  is  stripped  away,  the  issue 
comes  down  to  low  interest  rates  versus 
high  interest  rates.  This  is  the  way  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  interpret 
the  vote  here  today. 

Removal  of  the  4  y4 -percent  ceiling  will 
reverse  the  trend  toward  lower  interest 
rates  and  will  create  a  shock  wave 
throughout  the  money  markets. 

If  the  4  V4 -percent  ceiling  is  removed — 
and  that  is  what  this  proposal  would  do — 
we  will  have  higher  interest  rates  in  this 
Nation  and  the  people  will  point  a  finger 
at  the  92d  Congress  If  we  endorse  the 
action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 


tee, we  can  be  certain  that  the  92d  Con- 
gress will  be  known  in  the  history  books 
as  the  high  interest  Congress. 

Removal  of  the  4  y4 -percent  ceiling  is 
not  needed  for  debt  management.  Short- 
term  issues  are  selling  below  3^  percent 
and  by  Secretary  Connally's  own  admis- 
sions, long-term  bonds  would  be  selling 
in  excess  of  6  percent  or  possibly  6  V2  per- 
cent. These  high  interest  rates  would  be 
locked  in  for  years;  for  future  genera- 
tions to  i>ay. 

The  4  y4 -percent  ceiling  does  not  pre- 
vent the  Treasury  Department  from  en- 
tering the  long-term  market.  It  simply 
prevents  the  Treasury  Department  from 
entering  the  long-term  market  when  in- 
terest rates  are  high.  As  soon  as  the 
Nixon  administration  adopts  policies 
which  will  bring  down  long-term  interest 
rates,  the  Treasury  Department  will  be 
able  to  market  all  of  the  long-term  bonds 
it  desires. 

Mr.  Chairmtm,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment failed  to  make  any  kind  of  economic 
case  for  removal  of  the  4  y4 -percent 
ceiling.  The  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  filled  with  vague 
statements,  contradictory  comments 
about  interest  rates,  and  the  most  im- 
precise language  possible  about  the  even- 
tual costs  of  long-term  Government  bor- 
rowings in  the  present  market.  This 
House  has  often — and  properly  so — re- 
jected proposals  of  agencies  and  depart- 
ments that  failed  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  the  basic  data  to  back  up  their  re- 
quests. The  Treasury  Department  should 
be  required  to  meet  the  same  test.  It 
should  not  be  treated  as  some  kind  of 
sacred  cow  that  does  not  have  to  make 
a  case  to  the  Congress.  The  Treasury 
Department  is  asking  this  Congress  to 
stick  its  neck  way  out  on  something  for 
which  the  administration  really  has  no 
answers.  We  are  being  asked  to  biiy  a 
pig  in  a  poke. 

My  friends,  we  have  a  1-day  hearing 
record  before  lis  in  which  the  Secretary 
wanders  all  over  the  lot  trying  to  explain 
the  how's,  when's,  and  Where's  of  the 
administration's  scheme  to  wipe  out  the 
4  y4 -percent  ceiling. 

Many  Members  in  this  Chandwr  well 
remember  another  former  Texan — and 
another  former  Democrat — ^who  occupied 
the  position  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  Eisenhower  administration.  Like 
Secretary  Connally,  President  Eisen- 
hower's Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Robert  Anderson,  trotted  this  same  back- 
door scheme  up  to  Capitol  Hill  in  1959 
and  1960.  The  Congress  refused  Secre- 
tary Anderson  and  saved  the  taxpayers 
billions  of  dollars.  The  Congress,  in  fact, 
saved  Secretary  Anderson's  reputation 
as  a  monetary  and  fiscal  expert.  We 
should  do  as  much  for  Secretary  Con- 
nally today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  given 
up  much  of  its  power  to  the  executive 
branch  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
interest.  The  4y4-percent  ceiling  is  the 
last  congressional  control  over  debt  man- 
agement and  interest  rates.  The  Congress 
should  not  give  up  this  power. 

Removal  of  the  4  V4 -percent  ceiling 
wUl: 


First.  Drive  up  all  Interest  rates  in  the 
economy  find  would  signal  the  end  of 
the  trend  toward  lower  Interest  rates. 

Second.  Lock  In  high  interest  rates  on 
long-term  Government  bonds  of  30,  40, 
or  even  50  years.  The  Treasiuy  today  is 
able  to  market  short- term  issues  at  about 
3y2  percent.  Long-term  Government 
bonds — according  to  existing  market 
conditions — would  cost  the  American 
taxpayer  more  than  6  percent  interest — 
or  2  Vi  to  3  percent  above  the  cost  of 
short-term  borrowings. 

Third.  Allow  the  Treasmy  Department 
to  enter  the  long-term  market  in  com- 
petition with  local  and  State  govern- 
ments which  are  now  entering  the  bond 
market  after  the  long  drought  created 
by  high  interest  and  tight  money.  The 
entry  of  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  long-term  market  would  drive  up 
rates  for  municipaUties  all  over  the 
Nation  and  force  many  communities  to 
forego  badly  needed  projects. 

Fourth.  Allow  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  compete  for  long-term  money 
with  the  homebuyer  seeking  25-  and  30- 
year  mortgages. 

Fifth.  Discourage  businesses  from 
financing  long-term  projects  and  will 
worsen  the  already  critical  imemploy- 
ment  situation. 

Sixth.  Drive  up  interest  rates  for  con- 
sumers, small  businessmen,  and  farm- 
ers—  for  any  group  In  need  of  long-term 
credit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's only  defense  for  gouging  the 
American  taxpayer  with  higher  interest 
bills  on  the  national  debt  is  that  this 
would  make  for  "good  debt  manage- 
ment." They  argue  that  short-term  bor- 
rowings make  debt  management  diflicult. 
The  4  y4 -percent  ceiling  is  intended  to 
make  it  difficult  for  any  administration — 
for  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — to 
lock  in  long-term  borrowings  at  high  in- 
terest rates.  The  4^/4 -percent  ceiling  does 
indeed  make  it  difficult  for  the  Treasury 
Department  to  gouge  the  taxpayer. 

When  the  Treasury  Department  can 
borrow  at  3.5  percent  in  the  short-term 
market,  it  makes  no  sense  to  require  the 
taxpayer  to  pay  6  and  6V2  percent  and 
more  for  long-term  debt. 

The  4  y4 -percent  ceiling  has  a  substan- 
tive effect  on  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  on  the  level  of  interest 
rates  generally,  but  it  is  also  a  broad 
symbol  of  low  interest  rates.  It  is  the 
principal  low  interest  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  also  a  mandate 
from  the  Congress  for  the  debt  man- 
agers— whether  they  be  Republicans  or 
Democrats — to  hold  down  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  very,  very 
simple.  Removal  of  the  4y4  percent  ceU- 
ing will  start  a  new  trend  toward  higher 
interest  rates.  The  retention  of  the  4y4 
percent  ceiling  will  be  a  firm  word  from 
the  Congress  that  interest  rates  are  to 
be  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  level. 

Later,  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  strike 
section  3  of  H.R.  4690,  which  contains 
the  reference  to  the  4  y4 -percent  celling. 
A  vote  for  the  motion  to  strike  will  be 
a  vote  for  low  interest  rates.  This  will 
be  on  a  record  teller  vote — the  first  such 
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vote  in  the  House.  This  precedent-estab- 
lishing vote  will  firmly  place  the  92d 
Congress  on  record  against  high  interest 
rates.  It  is  a  fitting  issue  for  the  first  use 
of  the  new  rule  providing  for  the  tell- 
er votes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  clearly  indicates  the  cur- 
rent chaotic  nature  of  the  bond  market. 
Everyone  in  the  securities  business  is 
waiting  to  see  what  action  this  body 
takes  today.  If  the  administration  suc- 
ceeds in  effectively  eliminating  the  4^4- 
percent  statutory  maximum  on  long- 
term  Gtovemment  bonds,  you  can  rest 
assured  that  the  chaotic  nature  of  the 
bond  market  will  exceed  anything  we 
have  experienced  in  many  decades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  story  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  states  that  the  price 
outlook  grows  darker  for  the  tax  exempt 
and  corporate  sectors.  To  quote  the  story, 
it  states: 

The  price  outlook  for  corporate  and  tax- 
exempt  bonds  grew  decidedly  darker  yester- 
day after  Investors  responded  rather  slowly 
for  several  key  offerings. 

Issues  of  some  of  our  blue-chip  corpo- 
rations were  sold  yesterday  at  fantas- 
tically high  rates.  General  Electric  sold 
a  $200  million  debenture  at  an  interest 
rate  of  IVi  percent. 

The  new  bellwether  issue  of  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  went  at  7%  percent. 

The  market  is  being  flooded  with  sell 
orders  and,  as  one  senior  trader  said, 
"The  atmosphere  is  xmusually  gloomy." 

It  is  bad  enough  that  our  major  corpo- 
rations are  having  such  a  hard  time  sell- 
ing their  issues  at  such  high  rates — 
which,  of  course,  the  consumer  will  end 
up  paying  for — but  even  the  municipal 
bond  market  has  felt  the  impact.  The 
State  of  Maryland  could  not  even  sell  its 
entire  issue  of  tax-exempt  bonds  yester- 
day. As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  states: 

Nearly  all  of  the  other  large  new  tax-free 
Issues  Included  on  yesterday's  calendar  en- 
countered retailing  snags. 

This  means,  of  coxirse,  that  the  munic- 
ipalities csmnot  even  find  the  fimds  re- 
gardless of  the  rate — and  some  of  the 
rates  of  tax-free  municipals  are  mov- 
ing at  today  approaching  5  percent  or 
more.  How  can  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment bonds  for  housing,  schools, 
water  and  sewer  facilities  provide  all  of 
the  other  necessary  services  to  our  people 
in  these  circumstances? 

And  what  will  happen  in  the  already 
chaotic  bond  market  where  the  amount 
of  corporate  and  municipal  bonds  to  be 
issued  are  at  alltime  highs  if  the  UjS. 
Treasiiry  receives  this  authority  to  sell 
$10  billion  of  long-term  Government 
bonds  without  regard  to  the  4y4-percent 
statutory  ceiling.  No  one  from  the  ad- 
ministration during  the  perfunctory  1- 
day  hearing  on  this  legislation  cared  to 
answer  the  question  of  what  the  rate 
would  be  on  such  long-term  Government 
bonds  if  issued  in  the  current  market.  It 
takes  no  genius  to  know  what  the  rate 
would  have  to  be.  Lcmg-term  Govern- 
ment bonds  are  currently  traded  in  the 
market  to  yield  as  high  as  6.20  percent. 
Some  FNMA  issxies  are  now  yielding  to 
6^4  percent. 


There  can  be  no  question  in  anyone's 
mind  about  what  the  effects  would  be  if 
this  legislation  were  enacted  into  law. 
This  administration  will  saddle  the 
American  taxpayers  with  long-term 
bonds  upward  of  20,  30,  40,  and  even 
possibly  50  years  at  rates  well  in  excess — 
possibly  even  double — the  rates  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  now  secure  on 
short-term  issues.  It  will  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  enter  into  the  long- 
term  market  at  a  time  when  this  market 
is  as  chaotic  as  it  has  ever  been  and  when 
the  number  of  issues  in  this  end  of  the 
market  from  corporations  and  munici- 
palities are  at  all-time  highs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  3  of  H.R.  4690 
makes  no  sense  whatsoever.  It  will  fan- 
tastically increase  the  interest  costs  on 
Federal  financing.  It  wiU  force  corpo- 
rate and  municipal  rates  on  their  securi- 
ties up  more  than  they  are  now.  No  one 
with  any  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation  and  our  people  could  want  this 
situation  and,  therefore  no  one  here 
should  vote  to  remove  the  statutory  4y4- 
percent  ceiling  on  long-term  Govern- 
ment bonds  which  section  3  of  H.R.  4690 
would  provide. 

I    am    inserting    herewith    the    Wall 
Street  JoiUTial  of  today,  March  3,  1971, 
heretofore  discussed. 
BoKD     Maulbts:     Puck     Outlook     Osowb 

DAsaoB   FOB   Tax-Exkiiit   and    Corpokar 

SXCTOSa IKVXSTOK       RCSPONSK      SLOW      TO 

SXVXRAL    KXT    OlTKUNOS G.E.'S    $200    MIL- 
LION    D»BENTtJRKS     To     YIELD     7.5     PKECKNT 

Today 

(By  Phil  Hawkins) 

New  York. — The  price  outlook  for  cor- 
porate and  tax-exempt  bonds  grew  decidedly 
darker  yesterday  after  Investors  responded 
rather  slowly  tor  several  key  offerings,  In- 
cluding three  that  totaled  $321.3  million, 
dealers  said. 

As  a  result,  It  became  necessary  to  set  an 
imprest  retxirn  of  7.5%  on  $200  mllUon  of 
General  Electric  Co.  25-year  debentures 
scheduled  fo*-  public  sale  today.  Rated  trlple- 
A,  the  securities  will  be  offered  at  a  price 
of  100  through  underwriters  managed  by 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  It  was  learned  last 
night.  The  7.6%  is  a  startling  1.75  percentage 
points  higher  than  the  b\%  prime  rate 
c(harged  by  banks  on  loans  to  most  credit- 
worthy borrowers  such  as  OE,  analysts  noted. 

Early  this  week,  some  sources  has  guessed 
the  OE  debentures  might  be  pegged  to  yield 
only  about  7.3%.  A  lower  jrleld  translates 
Into  a  higher  selling  price. 

"When  interest  rates  were  declining  only 
about  a  month  ago.  a  blue-chip  concern 
such  as  OE  probably  could  have  raised  funds 
In  the  bond  market  at  a  rate  as  low  as 
6.75%,"  one  specialist  remarked.  "The 
subsequent  rebound  in  rates  probably  will 
boost  OE's  total  Interest  payments  on  the 
$200  million  financing  by  an  astounding 
$37.5  million  during  the  25-year  maturity — 
it  might  discourage  many  other  companies 
from  borrowing  at  this  time,"  he  added. 

Almost  $3.6  billion  of  fresh  corporate 
bonds  are  slated  for  sale  In  March,  about 
$600  million  more  than  ever  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  public  in  a  single  month.  Last 
April's  calendar  contained  about  $3  billion, 
but  more  than  50%  of  the  total  represented 
a  giant  rights  offering  by  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telgraph  Co. 

Yesterday,  the  resale  quotations  of  seasoned 
utility  and  Industrial  laaues  wer«  marked 
down  aa  muob  as  ^  point  to  put  their  two- 
day  declines  at  about  1^  points — $16  for 
each  $1,000  face  amount.  It  means  that  many 


corporate  bonds  initially  offered  about  a 
month  ago  had  a  market  value  of  only  so 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

"We're  flooded  with  sell  orders,  primarily 
from  some  securities  firms  that  are  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  heavy  inventory  positions,  and 
the  atmosphere  Is  unusually  gloomy,"'  one 
senior  trader  commented.  "It  obviously 
dldnt  help,  either,  that  these  key  new  offer- 
ings failed  to  generate  much  Interest  among 
retail  buyers,"  he  added. 

The  session's  crucial  taxable- debt  sale  in- 
volved $200  million  of  Phillips  Petroleum 
Co. '8  7%  %  debentures,  offered  at  a  price  of 
99.6,  to  yield  7.67%  in  30  years.  Last  night, 
an  official  of  First  Boston  Corp.,  the  chief 
underwriter,  said  Investors  had  purchased 
all  except  tag  ends  from  the  Double-A  Issue. 

As  usually  is  the  case,  however,  there  were 
dissenting  sales  estimates  from  several  out- 
side sources,  who  asserted  that  as  many  as 
$50  million  of  the  Phillips  debentures  still 
were  available  to  customers. 

Some  dealers  said  they  were  being  offered 
securities  at  a  discount  equal  to  $2.50  for 
each  $1,000  face  amount.  It  was  believed  that 
a  Tennessee  pension  fund  cancelled  Its  tenta- 
tive order  for  about  $1  million  of  debentures 
upon  learning  the  price  terms,  and  that  an 
Ohio  fund  pared  its  presale  order  50%  to 
$3.6  mlUlon. 

The  debentures  will  provide  holders  with  at 
least  10  years'  protection  against  early  re- 
demption; they  become  callable  at  an  initial 
price  of  $107,125  for  each  $100  face  amount. 
Annual  sinking-fund  payments  of  $8  mil- 
lion, to  commence  in  1981,  are  expected  to 
retire  80%  of  the  securities  prior  to  final 
maturity  In  2001,  a  spokesman  said. 

Maine  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Co.'s  two-part 
$65  mUllon  offering  was  given  a  poor  recep- 
tion by  Investors  after  reaching  the  market 
via  competitive  bidding.  Competitively 
awarded  issues  normally  don't  retail  as 
quickly  as  those  marketed  through  negoti- 
ated underwrltings,  which  afford  a  better  op- 
portunity for  tailoring  the  sale  date  and 
price  terms  to  fluctuating  market  conditions. 

An  estimated  50%  was  placed  with  cus- 
tomers by  last  night  from  the  utility's  $60 
million  of  8>4  flrst  mortgage  bonds,  at  a  price 
of  101.098,  to  return  8.4%  In  31  years.  Only 
26%  was  retailed  by  then  from  its  $15  mil- 
lion of  7^%  debentures,  which  were  pegged 
at  100  and  carried  a  five-year  maturity.  The 
bonds  were  rated  slngle-A,  while  the  deben- 
tures were  classlfled  Baa  by  Moody's  and  tri- 
ple-B  by  Standard  &  Poor's. 

Several  of  the  more  sophisticated  big-block 
investors  have  said  they  won't  buy  securities 
Issued  by  nuclear -oriented  power  companies 
until  the  industry  attains  greater  accept- 
ance by  the  general  public.  "There's  still  a 
great  deal  of  emotion  aroused  by  the  con- 
cept of  nuclear  energy,  so  I'm  hesitant  to 
have  securities  of  a  solely  nuclear  utility  in 
my  portfolio,"  one  investment  officer  re- 
marked. 

Maine  Yankee,  a  venture  of  11  New  Eng- 
land utUlties,  is  building  a  nuclear-powered 
generating  plant  at  Wlscasset,  Maine. 

The  concern  accepted  an  annual  net  In- 
terest cost  8.56%  m  awarding  its  8^4% 
bonds  to  a  team  headed  by  Salomon  Broth- 
ers: Blyth  &  Co.;  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.; 
Lehman  Brothers  Inc.;  MerrlU  Lynch,  Pierce, 
Penner  &  Smith  Inc.,  and  Paine,  Webber, 
Jackson  &  Curtis  Inc.  It  Incurred  a  net  yearly 
borrowing  cost  of  7.73%  in  auctioning  Its 
714%  debentures  to  Halsey,  Stuart  &  Co.. 
First  Boston,  Stone  &  Webster  Securities 
Corp.  and  associates. 

In  the  principal  new  tax-exempt  sale,  Mary- 
land marketed  $66.3  million  of  trlple-A 
bonds  that  were  priced  to  yield  from  3.76% 
for  the  1974  maturities  to  4.6%  for  those 
due  In  1986.  The  returns  about  matched 
those  placed  last  Thursday  on  a  $75  mllUon 
Ohio  offering,  even  though  Maryland  is  con- 
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sldered   by   many   analysts    to   represent   a 
somewhat     stronger     market     credit     than 

Ohio. 

Nevertheless,  a  sizable  $31  milUon  supply 
of  Maryland  bonds  remained  unsold  by  late 

evening. 

The  state  awarded  its  offering  to  a  syndi- 
cate led  by  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank, 
First  Boston  and  Bank  of  America.  The  win- 
ning bid  of  100.198  with  a  variety  of  annual 
coupon  rates  set  a  net  yearly  borrowing  cost 
of  4.1964%. 

Nearly  all  of  the  other  large  new  tax-free 
issues  Included  on  yesterday's  calendar  en- 
countered retailing  snags.  Of  $160.6  mllUon 
of  fresh  state  and  city  securities  contained  in 
offerings  exceeding  $10  million  apiece,  only 
about  59.4  million  had  been  taken  by  inves- 
tors late  last  night.  This  poor  response  In- 
fluenced dealers  to  reduce  prices  of  many 
older  tax-exempt  bonds  whereby  yields  were 
Increased  between  0.15  and  0.20  percentage 
point  from  previous  levels. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  high  interest  causes  in- 
flation. As  interest  rates  go  up,  the  price 
of  everything  goes  up  too  and  along  with 
that  inflation  comes  more  inflation. 

High  interest  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  poverty.  High  interest  causes 
riots.  High  interest  causes  ignorance. 
High  interest  causes  disease.  High  in- 
terest causes  crime. 

Think  about  how  much  better  hos- 
pitalization we  would  have  in  this  coun- 
try today  and  how  many  more  great  hos- 
pitals we  would  have  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  high  and  excessive  interest 
must  be  paid  for  hospital  construction 
the  same  as  anything  else. 

Think  about  the  small  percentage  of 
nursing  homes  that  we  have  for  our 
aged  and  disabled  citizens  compared  to 
the  large  and  possibly  sufQcient  number 
that  we  would  have  had  it  not  been  for 
high  and  excessive  interest  rates. 

Think  about  how  many  more  school- 
buildings  and  adequate  buildings  and 
equipment  for  our  educational  systems 
we  would  have  today  had  it  not  been  for 
high  and  excessive  interest  rates. 

Think  about  how  environmental  qual- 
ity— one  of  our  major  goals — is  being  im- 
peded and  deterred  by  high  and  exces- 
sive interest  rates. 

Think  about  the  50  to  100  million  fam- 
ilies we  have  now  and  will  have  in  the 
future  that  will  be  handicapped  in  their 
living  standards  by  reason  of  high  £uid 
excessive  interest  rates.  The  interest 
rates  obligated  to  be  paid  now  on  a 
$20,000  home  is  much  over  $30,000.  Now 
$50,000  and  more  must  be  paid  for  a 
$20,000  home.  Carry  this  ratio  through- 
out our  economy  and  think  how  much 
better  the  people  could  live,  educate 
their  children  and  all  be  so  much  better 
citizens  by  reason  of  Just  a  iJart  of  tlie 
savings  of  this  high  and  excessive  in- 
terest rate. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling  to  $430  billion 
proposed  by  this  Dili  raises  the  debt  limit 
almost  $8  billion  in  excess  to  national 
needs  and  threatens  the  Nation  with  a 
sharp  refueling  of  the  inflationary  spiral. 

In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I 
urged  a  reduction  of  the  debt-ceiling  in- 
crease to  a  limit  more  closely  related  to 
the  fiscal  needs  of  the  Government.  The 


committee  reduced  the  overall  request  by 
$5  binion,  but  a  debt  ceiling  of  $430  bil- 
lion leaves  extravagant  space  for  waste 
and  war. 

The  President's  1972  budget  calls  for 
an  increase  in  defense  expenditures  of 
$3.1  billion  to  $77.8  billion,  despite  de- 
fense windfedls  such  as  a  saving  of  almost 
$4  biUion  resulting  from  a  reduction  in 
troop  strength  of  190,000  men  since  last 
June. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have 
tremendous  discretion  within  this  ceiling 
to  incur  debt  with  folly  or  with  wisdom. 
Debt  created  by  tax  give-aways  such  as 
the  $4  billion  in  Increased  depreciation 
allowances  spend  taxpayer  funds  and 
Treasury  resources  in  a  maimer  which 
raids  the  Public  Treasury  today  with  no 
real  promise  of  stimulating  the  economy 
at  this  moment  of  need. 

Debt  created  by  bailing  out  private 
corporations  raids  the  Federal  treasury 
without  stimulating  the  economy. 

On  Monday,  March  1,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  House,  I  uiged  the  House  to 
strike  from  the  debt  ceiling  bill  an  un- 
related provision  to  exempt  $10  billion  in 
long-term  bonds  from  the  statutory  41/4- 
percent  interest  rate. 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  this 
provision  would  create  a  special  advan- 
tage to  those  taxpayers  who  have  an 
estate  tax  liability.  These  taxpayers  could 
acquire  these  bonds  of  guaranteed  high 
interest  at  par  or  at  discount  with  the 
objective  of  using  them  at  par  value  to 
pay  taxes  under  the  provisions  of  a  1917 
statute.  The  committee  amendment 
agreed  upon  today  which  prevents  tiie 
use  of  these  new  long-term  issues  at  par 
value  for  the  payment  of  taxes  is  a  desir- 
able amendment. 

But  this  amendment  does  not  cure  the 
basic  objection  to  an  exemption  to  a 
$10  billion  long-term  bond  sale  from  the 
4 y4 -percent  interest  rate  ceiling.  This 
proposed  sale  of  long-term  bonds  at  an 
undetermined  high  interest  rate  could 
further  spiral  the  cost  of  public  borrow- 
ing. 

The  corporate  and  Goveriunent  bond 
market  have  just  experienced  an  early 
spring  bull  market — but  the  early  blos- 
soming prospects  of  low  interest  rates 
have  all  but  vanished.  Today's  news- 
papers report  a  softening  of  bond  sales 
in  all  sectors.  The  warning  signs  are 
flashing  everywhere  on  a  rapid  return  to 
higher  interest  rates  and  sustained  in- 
flation. The  sale  of  $10  billion  in  Federal 
bonds  at  a  long-term  high  interest  rate 
could  propel  higher  interest  rates. 

The  $430  billion  debt  ceiling  proposed 
by  this  bill  reflects  no  reduction  in  mili- 
tary spending  and  provides  no  incentives 
to  bring  them  about.  This,  coupled  with 
the  4  Vi -percent  interest  rate  waiver  on 
$10  billion  in  long-term  bonds,  makes 
this  bill  totally  unacceptable. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  only  one  further  speaker 
on  our  side.  I  suggest  that  the  other  side 
yield  time  until  they  get  to  the  last 
speaker  they  have,  and  then  I  will  yield 
time. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Rkuss). 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  por- 
tion of  this  bill  which  would  permit  $10 
billion  of  Government  bonds  to  be  mar- 
keted without  regard  to  the  congreeaion- 
ally  imposed  ceiling  of  414  percent 
should  be  voted  down. 

It  should  be  voted  down  for  three  rea- 
sons— because  it  will  add  unnecessarily 
to  the  interest  burden  of  the  national 
debt;  because  it  will  hurt  housing  and 
State  and  local  governments,  and  be- 
cause it  will  complicate  our  balance  of 
payments,  by  lowering  short  term  Gov- 
ernment interest  rates. 

Logically,  the  4V4  celling  Is  deficient. 
But  now  is  surely  the  wrong  time  to 
repealit: 

First.  It  will  add  unnecessarily  to  the 
Interest  burden  of  the  national  debt  and 
mortgage  Federal  taxpayers  for  a  gen- 
eration to  come.  We  are  already  paying 
an  interest  charge  of  some  $20  billion 
on  the  national  debt  in  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year.  The  Treasury  Is  able  to  sell 
its  short  term  bills  at  a  3.3-percent 
jdeld — an  unprecedentedly  large  split 
from  the  long  term  rate  of  more  than  6 
percent.  Why  borrow  at  upwards  of  8 
percent  when  it  is  possible  to  borrow  at 
3.3  percent? 

Second.  Largely  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  long  term  money,  and  because  of  high 
interest  rates,  the  construction  industry 
is  still  sick,  at  a  time  when  national  un- 
employment is  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 
of  the  work  force.  FHA  mortgage  yields 
are  still  close  to  9  percent,  compared  to 
9.3  percent  last  March.  High  grade  mu- 
nicipals are  still  around  5.7  percent, 
slightly  down  from  the  40 -year  peak  of 
7.1  percent  last  June.  If  the  Treasury  is 
now  to  Invade  the  long  term  maiicet  with 
the  issuance  of  long  term  bonds  at  high 
interest  rates,  the  squeeze  on  the  housing 
industry  and  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  grow  more  acute.  Indeed,  the 
mere  threat  of  such  an  entry  is  now 
pushing  long  term  interest  rates  upward 
again.  Putting  the  Federal  Government 
into  competition  with  housing  and  State 
and  local  governments  will  further  the 
current  recession. 

Third.  To  the  extent  that  the  Treas- 
ury attempts  to  take  advantage  of  a  con- 
gressional repeal  of  the  4  y4 -percent  cell- 
ing by  issuing  bonds,  it  will  have  less  oc- 
casion to  issue  short  term  Federal  obli- 
gations, such  as  bills.  By  borrowing  less 
at  the  short  term  than  It  otherwise 
would,  interest  rates  on  Treasury  bills, 
now  at  a  7-year  low,  will  get  even  lower. 

Yet  it  is  this  drop  in  short  term  in- 
terest rates  that  is  causing  the  outflow  of 
capital  from  the  United  States,  and  thus 
adding  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problems.  The  Eirmual  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  Issued 
last  week,  says  that: 

The  decline  in  U.S.  short  term  interest 
rates  has  been  accompanied  by  a  substan- 
tial movement  of  funds  into  countries  where 
loan  markets  remained  tight,  and  interest 
rates  were  maintained  at  high  levels. 

The  Bank  added; 

Clearly  the  ability  and  wUllngneas  of  pri- 
vate and  ofllcial  foreigners  to  absorb  dol- 
lars are  limited. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  March  1, 
1971,  said  that: 
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Analyvts  expect  some  action  must  be 
taken  that  would  at  least  keep  Bbort-term 
rates  from  falling  farther. 

The  spectacle  of  the  "OS.  Treasury 
adding  to  the  strains  on  the  dollar  by 
making  short  term  rates  fall  further  is 
a  chilling  one. 

Fortunately,  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  4690,  just  presented  to  us, 
plugs  a  loophole  in  the  estate  tax  struc- 
ture that  would  make  the  hiking  of  the 
\Va  percent  ceiling  unconscionable.  Let 
me  explain  this. 

Under  the  provisions  of  31  UJS.C,  sec- 
tion 765— act  of  AprU  4, 1918: 

Any  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  In- 
terest at  a  higher  rate  than  4  per  centum  per 
annum  .  .  .  shall  be  receivable  by  the  United 
States  at  par  and  accrued  Interest  In  pay- 
ment of  any  estate  or  Inheritance  taxes  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States. 

Under  this  loophole,  if  a  UJ3.  bond 
is  selling  at  70 — and  many  of  them  have 
been  selling  at  70  recently — the  executor 
of  a  wealthy  individual  holding  such  a 
bond  may  turn  it  in  in  payment  of  the 
Federal  esUte  tax  at  100.  Thus  the  estate 
Is  able  to  pay  its  taxes  in  70-cent  dollars. 
The  average  taxpayer,  now  making  out 
his  income  tax  return,  would  be  most  de- 
lighted to  have  a  similar  privilege. 

The  Treasury  concedes  that  this  loop- 
hole is  unconscionable.  In  the  Treasury's 
December  1968  tax  reform  proposal,  it 
recommends  that  31  UjS.C,  section  765, 
be  amended  so  as  to  repeal  its  tax  loop- 
hole provisions  to  all  bonds  issued  after 
its  date  of  enactment.  See  Tax  Reform 
Studies  and  Proposals,  UJS.  Treasury 
Department,  Joint  publication.  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  February  5, 
1969,  pages  408-409. 

The  Treasury  has  been  effectively  pre- 
vented from  using  section  765  because  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  4 V4 -percent  ceil- 
ing, contained  in  31  U.S.C.,  section  752— 
the  provision  which  HJR.  4690  seeks  to 
repeal  to  the  extent  of  $10  billion  in 
bonds. 

But  it  turns  out  that  the  Treasury 
knew  full-well  that  the  $10  billion  ex- 
emption from  the  ceiling  that  it  seeks 
would,  under  section  765,  be  entirely 
composed  of  these  tax-bonanza  bonds 
which  may  be  turned  in  at  par  regard- 
less of  what  their  owner  paid  for  them. 
If  past  bond  performance  is  any  cri- 
terion, these  bonds  are  going  to  be 
available  at  70  for  at  least  some  portion 
of  their  life.  If  these  bonds  are  bought 
in  the  future  at.  say,  70,  and  then  turned 
in  for  100.  the  loss  in  revenues  to  the 
Treasur>-  due  to  this  loophole  would  be 
$3  billion  over  the  years. 

Any  doubt  that  the  Treasury  knew 
what  it  is  doing  in  attempting  to  create 
this  new  loophole  was  dispelled  by  my 
colloquy  with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Ccnnally  at  the  February  26,  1971,  hear- 
ing of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee: 

Repreeentatlve  Rruss.  Number  6  of  my 
proposals  Is  to  eliminate  the  payment  of 
estate  taxes  by  redemption  of  Government 
bonds  at  par.  Tliat  Is  the  avoidance  or  loop- 
hole whereby  an  elderly  gentleman  can  go 
out  and  buy  U.S.  bonds  at  68,  and  then 
when  be  dies  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  his 
estate  can  turn  them  In  at  a  hundred.  The 
avenicv  taxpayer  would  Just  love  to  be  able 


to  buy  68  cent  dollara  to  pay  hla  Federal 
tax  blU,  I  reaUy  think  thU  loophole  Is 
somewhat  of  a  gyp. 

Secretary  CotntiVLT.  We  do  not  Issue  them 
any  more.  There  are  stUl  some  outstanding. 
Perhapw  Under  Secretary  Volcker  would  care 
to  elaborate  on  It. 

Representative  Rstrss.  Maybe  you  agree 
with  this  one.  All  I  would  do  would  be  to 
prohibit  the  fiirtber  Issuance  of  these  loop- 
hole bonanzas. 

Secretary  Connally.  Under  Secretary 
Volcker  says  by  law  If  we  issued  long-term 
bonds  we  probably  would  have  to  issue  some 
of  this  type.  We  have  not  done  bo  simply 
because  we  have  Issued  no  bonds  at  all. 

Representative  Reuss.  That  Is  one  reason 
I  am  opposing  your  "Let  us  Issue  $10  billion 
In  long-term  bonds"  proposal  because  I 
sense,  and  now  you  have  confirmed  It  to 
me,  that  you  Intend  to  use  this  as  a  further 
opportunity  to  churn  out  bonanzas  for 
wealthy  taxpayers. 

Secretary  Connallt.  No,  no.  It  Is  part  of 
the  law.  We  would  not  do  It  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  obviously  are  going  to  follow  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  Issuance  of  the 
bonds. 

Representative  Rzttss.  Yes,  but  the  law. 
unless  you  plug  the  loophole,  permits  you 
to  issue  these  bonds  which,  I  think,  are  an 
outrage.  But,  anyway,  I  have  your  answer 
on  that. 

Secretary  Connaixt.  Yes,  sir. 

So  far  as  I  can  tell,  the  Treasury  said 
not  a  word  about  this  loophole  in  all  its 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  It  would  have  been 
simplicity  itself  for  the  Treasury  to  have 
recommended  that  the  partial  repeal  of 
the  4 1/4 -percent  ceiling  be  accompanied 
by  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  these  bonds 
as  a  tax  loophole — as  the  Treasury  itself 
recommended  in  Etecember  1968,  and  as 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  amend- 
ment now  fortunately  advises. 

It  is  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  which  is  causing  the  taxpayers 
revolt,  round  n. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  Treasury's  rea- 
son for  its  proposal — that  it  will  facili- 
tate debt  management. 

As  the  December  1970  New  York  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration study,  "The  Economics  of 
Interest  Rate  Ceilings",  sets  forth: 

A  ceiling  that  applies  only  to  maturities 
beyond  seven  years  gives  the  Treasury  ample 
scope  for  concentrating  maturities.  Nothing 
in  such  a  celling  necessitates  a  continuous 
calendar  of  maturity  dates.  Prom  the  ex- 
perience with  regular  Issue  and  maturity 
dates  for  bills  and  certificates,  one  might  even 
suspect  some  advantages  in  having  all  Treas- 
ury bonds  fall  due  on  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  third  month,  like  a  regular  meeting 
of  the  vestry  or  ladles  night  at  the  Elks 
Club.  It  would  be  down  on  the  calendar  and 
everyone  could  get  ready.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve, meanwhile,  would  be  free  to  carry  out 
monetary  policy.  (P.  61) 

Penetrating  the  emotional  wall  buUt 
around  (the  ceiling),  however,  would  not 
seem  to  enlarge  the  freedom  of  maneuver 
already  available  to  the  Treasury  by  enough 
to  make  It  worth  the  effort.  Lances  will  be 
better  broken  in  the  other  causes.   ( P.  9 1 

What  the  administration  should  be 
doing  is  to  prepare  a  study  in  depth,  fol- 
lowed by  a  report  to  the  Congress,  of  all 
governmental  interferences  with  inter- 
est rates.  Included  should  be  regiala- 
tion  Q.  regulating  what  interest  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  may 
pay  on  their  time  deposits — incidentally. 


the  administration  is  currently  request- 
ing the  extension  of  the  regulation  Q  au- 
thority; the  ceiling  of  zero  on  bank  de- 
mand deposits;  State  ceilings  on  the 
amount  of  interest  on  loans  by  life  in- 
surance companies  to  their  policyhold- 
ers—as  New  York  State's  5-percent 
ceilings:  usiiry  rate  ceilings;  ceilings  on 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages.  While  the  4y4- 
pereent  ceiling  on  long-term  Treasury 
obligations  is  defective  in  logic,  its  repeal 
needs  to  be  part  of  more  comprehensive 
legislation. 

We  shaU  shortly  be  casting  the  first 
recorded  teller  vote  in  the  history  of 
this  body.  It  is  a  good  one  to  record. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  If  section  3  repealing 
the  4  V2 -percent  interest  limitation  is 
not  eliminated  will  not  the  newspapers 
throughout  this  country  tomorrow 
carry  headlines  to  the  effect  that  Con- 
gress has  raised  interest  rates?  In  other 
words,  that  probably  wUl  be  the  head- 
Une  in  tomorrow's  papers. 

What  effect  wUl  that  eventually  have 
upon  millions  of  people  that  are  buy- 
ing homes,  automobiles,  or  other  pur- 
chases on  time  calling  for  monthly  or 
yearly  interest?  What  effect  will  that 
have  on  the  mental  attitude  of  the  pub- 
Uc  generally  over  the  Nation? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Quite  apart  from  the 
effect  on  their  mental  attitude,  it  will 
have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  something 
ev3n  more  finite,  their  pockett>ooks.  The 
poor  souls  are  now  already  just  about 
priced  out  of  the  housing  market  and 
are  going  to  find  it  will  become  just  that 
more  diflQcult  to  buy  a  home.  It  will,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  suggested, 
have  an  effect  on  their  mental  attitude 
also.  One  of  the  best  thmgs  we  could  do 
in  this  country  in  order  to  get  the  im- 
emplojrment  rate  down  is  to  get  the 
home  building  and  construction  indus- 
try going  again.  If  we  did  that,  we  would 
find  that  industries  that  make  refriger- 
ators, and  stoves,  and  other  large  appli- 
ances for  use  in  housing  would  start 
movin?  faster,  and  we  could  then  move 
against  inflation  and  unemployment. 

If  we  adopt  this  4 '4  percent  ceiling 
today,  we  would  be  going  in  the  wrong 
direction.  So  I  hope  for  the  three  reasons 
I  have  listed  it  will  be  voted  down.  How- 
ever, I  do  want  to  thank  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  removing  the  most 
objectionable  loophole  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earUer. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  gentleman's  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  passed 
out  a  standby  wage  and  price  control 
bill  last  year 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  we  reported  it  out. 

Mr  VANIK.  In  that  proposal  were 
there  provisions  for  the  President  to  fix 
the  price  of  money  and  limiting  interest 
rates? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the 
commodities  that  he  can  fix  a  ceiling  on, 
but  if  we  pierce  this  4»4-percent  ceil- 
ing, far  from  keeping  interest  rates  down, 
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Interest  rates  are  going  up.  So,  we  would 
be  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  said  but  want  to  check 
back  on  the  authority  given  imder  that 
standby  power. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding  to  me.  Presently  a  consortium  of 
river  authorities  in  Texas  is  being  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  to 
issue  bonds  to  raise  the  non-Federal  por- 
tion of  funds  which  will  be  used  under 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  to 
match  $50  millicm  of  Federal  money 
available  to  the  State  of  Texas  for  the 
building  of  waste  disposal  plants  for 
cities  and  other  local  entities.  This  is  a 
very  important  program  which  would  in- 
volve the  issuance  of  abort  $41  million 
worth  of  bonds  which  must  be  sold  on 
the  bond  market.  Their  salability  at  a 
favorable  interest  rate  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  for  Texas  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  clean  water  in  that  area 
and  in  the  rivers,  estuaries,  and  bays 
which  flow  out  of  Texas  into  the  sea  or 
into  other  States.  Now,  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  this  program,  and  have 
worked  with  the  Governor  of  Texas, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  attorney  general, 
and  others  to  put  this  program  into  ef- 
fect. Here  in  Washington,  I  have  worked 
for  about  a  year  with  Federal  agencies  to 
get  approval  for  this  program  which 
would  permit  State  and  local  entities  to 
move  from  a  disadvantageous  70  percent 
sharing  to  an  advantageous  45  percent 
sharing.  In  this  way  some  $50  million  of 
Federal  money  will  be  saved  for  Texas 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the 
State  and  its  municipalities. 

Therefore,  I  am  most  interested  in  the 
Patman  amendment,  because  I  think  it 
would  facilitate  this  program,  would  per- 
mit a  more  favorable  interest  rate  on 
bonds,  and  would  make  them  more  sala- 
ble. Would  the  passage  of  this  bill  with- 
out the  Patman  amendment  affect  the 
rate  of  those  bonds? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes;  I  believe  it  would, 
from  the  standpoint  of  very  simple  arith- 
metic. The  more  you  crowd  the  long-term 
interest  market,  the  higher  go  the  rates. 
This  is  simply  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand with  respect  to  money.  If  Uncle 
Sam  is  kept  out  of  the  long-term  money 
market,  as  he  has  been  in  recent  years, 
it  will  not  have  this  effect.  However,  if 
he  goes  back  in  again  into  the  long  term, 
interest  rates  will  go  back  up. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  and  support  his 
position.  And  I  should  Uke  also  to  rec- 
ognize the  distinguished  service  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Patman)  ,  in  presenting  this  amend- 
ment. I  shall  certainly  support  It. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consiune  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sul- 
livan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  would  be  fooUsh  to  approve  this 
attempt  to  push  the  Federal  Government 


into  the  long-term  bond  market  imder 
present  conditions. 

Interest  rates  are  rising  rapidly  in  the 
long-term  markets  and  the  entry  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  only  worsen 
conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  quote  from  this  morn- 
ing's Wall  Street  Journal: 

Corporate  bond  prices  weakened  further 
under  the  weight  of  this  month's  record  $3.6 
billion  of  fresh  issues.  Yesterday's  key  new 
issue,  (200  million  of  Phillips  Petroleum  de- 
bentures, reached  the  market  priced  to  yield 
7.67%  in  30  years.  General  Electric's  offering 
today  Of  $200  million  debentures  will  yield 
7.5%,  well  above  the  probable  cost  a  month 
ago,  analysts  said.  The  unfavorable  market 
conditions  caused  North  American  Rock- 
well to  pKJStpone  a  $100  million  offering 
planned  for  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  conditions  would 
say  to  any  prudent  man  that  this  is  no 
time  to  remove  the  4  Vi -percent  ceiling 
and  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  market  bonds  under  such  chaotic  con- 
ditions. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Secretary  Connally 
was  extremely  vague  about  the  interest 
rates  which  might  be  charged  the  tax- 
payer if  the  Government  went  into  the 
long-term  market  without  the  congres- 
sional restrictions  involved  in  the  4y4 
percent  ceiling.  Caught  by  surprise,  Sec- 
retary Connally  has  said  that  the  interest 
rates  on  long-term  obligations  would  be 
"somewhere  in  the  ballpark  of  I  would 
guess  6  percent,  6*72  percent,  in  this  gen- 
eral range." 

This  is  imprecise  language  for  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasm-y  who  is  making  a 
proposal  which  might  cost  the  taxpayers 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  in  added 
interest  charges. 

But  accepting  Secretary  Coimally's 
figures,  it  becomes  quickly  apparent  just 
what  would  happen  to  the  taxpayer  if 
we  go  along  with  this  scheme. 

This  week,  the  Treasury  Department 
marketed  short-time  obligations  for 
aroimd  3'/2  percent — or  2V-i  to  3  percent 
below  what  Secretary  Coimally  is  pro- 
posing in  the  long-term  market.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  takes  no  great  expert  to  come 
up  with  the  conclusion  that  ^Vz  percent 
interest  is  more  than  3 '2  percent  in- 
terest. 

Based  on  the  proposed  borrowing  of 
$10  billion,  this  interest  rate  differen- 
tial— between  long-term  and  short- 
term — would  cost  the  taxpayers  about 
$300  million  in  added  interest  charges 
annually.  The  additional  costs,  of  course, 
would  eventually  be  much  larger  than 
this  since  once  the  ceiling  was  broken 
we  would  have  a  flood  of  long-term  se- 
curities issued  at  high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
tlus  House  who  were  not  here  in  1959 
and  1960  will  go  back  to  the  Conces- 
sional Record  and  review  the  debates 
that  took  place  at  that  time  on  the  4*4 
percent  ceiling.  The  Democrats  won  that 
fight  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  wsis  a 
major  factor  in  the  great  Democratic 
victory  of  1960. 

In  1960,  the  Democratic  Party  stated 
in  its  platform: 

The  Republican  high  Interest  policy  has 
extracted  a  costly  toll  from  every  American 


who  has  financed  a  home,  an  automobile,  a 
refrigerator  or  a  television  set. 

It  has  foisted  added  burdens  on  taxpayers 
of  State  and  local  governments  which  must 
borrow  for  schools  and  other  public  services. 

It  has  added  to  the  cost  of  many  goods 
and  services,  and  hence  has  been  itself  a 
factor  in  Inflation. 

It  has  created  windfalls  for  many  financial 
institutions. 

The  99  billion  0/  added  interest  charge*  on 
the  national  debt  would  have  been  even 
higher  but  for  the  prudent  inaiaterice  0/  the 
Democratic  Congress  that  the  ceiling  on  in- 
terest rates  for  long-term  Government  bonds 
be  maintained. 

We  Should  live  up  to  the  promises  of 
this  platform  by  voting  to  delete  the  ef- 
fort to  market  $10  billion  of  long-term 
bonds  without  regard  to  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Carey)  . 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  one  of  the  newer  members  of  the 
distinguished  Committee  on  Ways  said 
Means,  I  do  not  pretend  to  address  myself 
to  all  the  intricacies  of  the  problems  of 
the  debt  ceiling,  Government  financing, 
and  soimd  debt  management,  but  to 
bring  a  practical  judgment  to  question  of 
the  limited  flexibility  we  seek  to  intro- 
duce in  terms  of  the  release  of  the  4^4- 
percent  ceiling  as  to  $10  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  the  managers  of 
the  economy,  one  of  our  major  areas  of 
management  in  the  economy  is  the  man- 
agement of  debt  service.  If  we  have  been 
managing  debt  service  as  well  as  we 
should  have  been  managing  debt  service, 
someone  will  have  to  explain  how,  under 
our  entries  into  the  short-term  money 
market,  we  had  the  experience  of  last 
year  where,  going  into  that  short-term 
money  market  because  we  had  to  pay 
Goverrunent  bills,  we  reached  the  high- 
est rates  of  interest  that  we  have  had 
since  the  Civil  War. 

We  must  have  been  doing  something 
wrong. 

Now,  what  is  the  alternative?  The 
alternative,  as  suggested  by  six  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  one  a  for- 
mer Member  of  this  body,  in  agreement, 
is  to  introduce  a  note  of  flexibility  so 
that  a  responsible  Secretary  totally  in 
communication  with  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  can  study  the  short- 
term  and  the  long-term  market,  and  de- 
cide to  enter  if  it  is  in  the  advantage  of 
debt  financing  for  this  Government. 

If  we  do  not  have  that  confidence  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  In 
our  own  Government,  we  should  not  ap- 
proach debt  financing  in  this  way  at  all; 
we  should  not  allow  them  to  go  into  any 
market  without  our  permission.  I  hap- 
pen to  come  from  New  York.  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  business,  and  I  have 
been  a  borrower  as  a  businessman,  and  I 
know  that  the  best  time  to  borrow  money 
is  not  when  you  are  short,  but  when  you 
are  long,  when  your  liquidity  is  attrac- 
tive and  it  makes  you  a  prime-rate  can- 
didate with  a  lending  institution. 

Our  trouble  is  that,  while  we  think  we 
know  the  status  of  our  money  supply, 
there  are  a  group  of  Americans  who  are 
paid  to  know  it  even  better,  and  that 
group  of  Americans  are  financial  insti- 
tutions and  some  speculators  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  in  the  world.  They 
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know  exactly  when  we  are  short.  They 
know  when  we  must  come  out  with  our 
Treasury  notes.  They  know  when  we 
have  to  go  into  the  money  market.  They 
are  willing  to  wait  until  the  interest  rates 
suit  them,  and  of  late  memory  the  in- 
terest rates  on  short-term  obligations 
have  broken  through  all  ceilings,  all  ceil- 
ings, so  that  the  AVt  percent  ceiling  la  a 
false  ceiling  indeed. 

What  would  the  4.5-percent  experi- 
mental ceiling  limitation  allow  us  to  do? 
Consider  this— the  debt  is  owned  by  all 
Americans,  long-term  or  short-term,  who 
want  to  qualify  to  purchase  part  of  our 
debt.  As  it  is  now,  when  the  Treasury 
goes  in  with  its  short-term  notes  largely 
they  are  absorbed  by  major  financial  in- 
stitutions. Very  few  individual  borrow- 
ers who  want  to  invest  in  our  Govern- 
ment can  participate  in  these  type  secu- 
rities. But  tf  we  go  above  the  4^4  percent 
ceiling,  if  it  is  more  attractive  and  more 
feasible  to  the  Treasury,  for  the  first 
time  we  would  be  allowing  Americans 
who  want  to  build  their  estates  for  their 
families  to  participate  on  a  more  attrac- 
tive rate  than  that  which  they  can  now 
gain  by  Investing  in  their  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  try  this  experi- 
ment would  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
observe  on  an  overall  basis,  short  term 
and  long  term,  how  we  should  be  financ- 
ing our  whole  debt  picture.  If  we  do  not 
do  this  we  are  tying  ourselves  into  the 
very  same  system  which  last  year  gave  us 
the  highest  rates  In  history  at  a  time 
when,  through  this  new  debt  limit,  we 
know  we  are  going  to  go  into  the  money 
markets  through  the  years  to  come  for 
more  money  than  ever  before. 

I  say  If  you  do  not  do  this — if  we  do 
not  take  this  route  of  flexible  money 
management,  we  are  ignoring  the  les- 
sons of  debt  management  which  apply 
in  the  private  sector  of  our  economy  in 
the  private  enterprise  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
nunutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  LgGGETT). 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose extending  the  debt  limit  without  an 
argxmient,  the  President's  budget  for 
1972  proposes  an  estimated  deficit  of 
$11.6  billion.  While  the  man  in  the  street 
may  remember  that  in  recent  years  per- 
formance has  alT^-ays  fallen  considerably 
short  of  prediction,  he  probably  believes 
an  $11.6  billion  deficit  to  be  a  reasonable 
approximation  of  the  administration's 
target  for  this  year. 

Such  is  unwarranted. 

To  say  that  an  $11.6  billion  target  def- 
icit is  liable  to  grow  into  a  $25  billion  defi- 
cit, because  of  a  short  fall  in  the  $1,065.- 
000.000,000  gross  national  product,  is 
only  part  of  the  story. 

The  deficit  is  already  $23  billion:  to 
represent  it  any  other  way  is  dishonest. 

The  Federal  trust  funds — social  se- 
curity, highway,  and  so  forth — are  ex- 
pected to  show  a  surplus  of  $11.5  billion 
for  1972.  It  is  only  by  combining  this 
$11.5  billion  surplus  with  the  adminis- 
tration budget  deficit  of  $23  billion  that 
the  budgeteers  arrive  at  their  erroneous 
and  misleading  figure  of  $116  billion. 


Mr.  chairman,  this  is  not  a  meaningless 
technicality.  I  am  talking  about  a  very 
real  and  very  significant  social  injustice. 

The  bulk  of  the  trust  fund  surplus,  $8.1 
billion,  is  in  the  Social  Security  program, 
and  medicare  program.  Compared  with 
genersd  income  taxes.  Social  security 
taxes  are  extremely  regressive.  By  keep- 
ing the  social  security  taxes  high  to 
maintain  a  surplus,  we  manage  to  reduce 
the  apparent  deficit  without  raising  in- 
come taxes  or  cutting  expenditures.  But 
the  result  is  a  heavier  load  on  low-in- 
come taxpayers  and  a  lighter  load  on 
high-income  taxpayers.  Tnis  is  uncon- 
scionable. 

To  compound  the  felony,  we  now  hear 
talk  of  raising  social  security  taxes.  The 
people  may  be  willing  to  swallow  this. 
They  reason,  well,  social  security  bene- 
fits are  going  up,  medicare  expenses  are 
going  up,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  them. 
But  the  fact  is  the  1972  budget  predicts 
a  $3.1  billion  surplus  for  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance,  a  $0.9  billion 
surplus  for  Federal  disability  insurance, 
and  a  whopping  $4.9  billion  surplus  for 
health  insurance.  The  additional  money 
is  not  needed  to  pay  for  social  security 
programs;  it  is  sought  to  avoid  the  more 
politically  costly  courses  of  raising  in- 
come taxes,  reducing  expenditures,  or 
increasing  the  apparent  deficit. 

Over  $100  billion  has,  in  fact,  been 
stolen  from  the  trust  funds  over  the 
years — why?  To  perpetuate  a  cancerous 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have  spent 
over  $150  billion  to  support  the  war  in 
8  years — al!  borrowed  funds — and  this 
$35  billion  effort  to  increase  the  national 
debt  is  proof  of  that. 

The  borrowed  diverted  trust  fund  sur- 
plus is  counted  as  part  of  the  national 
debt.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  we  are 
now  being  asked  to  raise  the  debt  limit 
is  so  that  we  can  have  this  trust  fund 
siuT)lus  and  we  can  have  a  smaller  ap- 
parent deficit.  In  effect,  the  administra- 
tion is  asking  the  low  and  middle  income 
taxpayer  to  foot  the  bill  for  sweeping  its 
economic  mismanagement  imder  the  rug. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  no  part  of  It. 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  extending  the 
debt  ceiling,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise. 

Our  economic  problems  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  budgetary  juggling.  If  we  want 
to  bring  our  economy  under  control,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  face  reality.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  institute  wage  gxiide- 
lines  or  controls,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
cut  out  imnecessary  expenditiires — be- 
ginning with  the  ever -expanding  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Otherwise  we  are  going 
to  continue  our  present  brilliant  per- 
formance of  simultaneous  inflation,  de- 
pression, unemployment,  and  astronomi- 
cal interest  rates. 

Now  I  win  briefly  turn  to  the  repeal  of 
the  4  V^- percent  interest  rate  limitation 
on  long-term  Goveriunent  securities.  I 
state  at  the  outset  that  I  fully  support 
the  efforts  of  Congressman  Patman  to 
strike  this  repeal  provision,  and  I  am 
convinced  it  will  be  a  national  disaster 
if  his  amendment  does  not  prevail. 

Removal  of  the  interest  ceiling  is,  of 
course  another  bit  of  budgetary  hocus- 
pocus  that  dazzles  the  naive  but  accom- 


plishes nothing  constructive.  Its  imme- 
diate objective  is  to  raise  money  with 
which  to  minimize  our  ai^arent  deficit 
and  to  pass  our  debt  on  to  cur  grand- 
children. Let  us  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  allowing  high  Interest  long- 
term  securities  to  be  offered. 

First.  Home  mortgage  interest  rates, 
which  have  just  begim  to  come  down 
from  the  Mount  Everest  level,  will  be 
pushed  up  again.  Even  the  administra- 
tion's mere  request  to  remove  the  ceil- 
ing has  served  to  push  corporate  bond 
intere;t  up  by  nearly  a  full  point.  Home- 
buyers  are  in  direct  competition  for  the 
same  fimds  as  are  government  bonds. 
Second.  For  the  same  competitive  rea- 
sons, local  and  State  governments  will 
find  it  harder  to  raise  money  for  educa- 
tion, housing,  sanitation,  and  so  forth. 
Third.  High-interest,  long-term  bonds 
will  soak  up  credit  we  need  for  economic 
expansion.  This  lack  of  expansion  will 
in  turn  raise  unemployment. 

Fourth.  The  high  interest  rates  will 
add  greatly  to  the  national  debt  on  which 
we  are  already  paying  interest  of  $20  bil- 
lion per  year.  The  bnmt  of  this  interest 
will  be  borne,  of  course,  by  the  average 
taxpayer. 

Will  the  average  taxpayer,  who  must 
pay  for  this  policy  in  so  many  ways,  be 
able  to  reap  benefits  from  it?  He  will 
not.  The  ordinary  citizen  cannot  pur- 
chase long-term  Government  securities. 
They  go  to  the  very  wealthy,  and  to  large 
institutional  investors  such  as  insurance 
companies  and  major  banks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  is  Repub- 
lican Party  economics  at  its  very  worst. 
It  proposes  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  poor  and  the  middle  class  so  that 
Mr.  Nixon  can  look  better  and  the  rich 
can  get  licher. 

The  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as- 
sures us  he  will  use  this  power  with  dis- 
cretion. Perhaps  it  would  be  overdra- 
matic  to  say  we  are  now  faced  with  the 
economic  equivalent  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  But  if  there  is  anything  I 
have  learned  in  the  past  8  years  it  is  that 
the  only  way  to  prevent  the  executive 
from  abusing  power  is  not  to  give  it  the 
power.  There  is  nothing  in  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  track  record  to  sug- 
gest it  deserves  more  trust  in  this  area 
than  it  does  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  if  we  want  to 
keep  interest  rates  out  of  the  strato- 
sphere, we  must  maintain  our  legisla- 
tive control.  We  must  not  abdicate  still 
another  responsibility  to  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  RoNCALio). 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
will  be  the  second  time  in  my  brief  ten- 
ure in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
I  will  vote  against  raising  the  debt  cell- 
ing, and  I  also  oppose  the  raising  of  the 
41/4'  percent  interest  because  I  believe 
it  will  leave  the  debt  managers  free  to 
impose  further  and  higher  interest 
charges,  probably  the  last  thing  America 
needs  at  the  present  time. 

The  yield  is  what  counts  in  the  earn- 
ings of  these  bonds.  The  image  to  Uie 
pe(H>le  of  the  country  Is  the  rate  that  is 
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diarged — ^not  the  yield.  This  Is  why  I  am 
pleased  to  identify  myself  with  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  Conunittee — perhaps  the  last 
remaining  guardian  or  populist  if  you 
will — of  the  interest  rate  structure  in  the 
United  States  today. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  re- 
linquished many  of  Its  powers  to  the 
executive  branch,  to  the  entrenched  bu- 
reaucrats, to  agencies,  commissions  and 
corporations  downtown. 

We  would  not  be  In  the  maelstrom  we 
»re  in  today  in  Indochina  or  with  the 
pollution  in  our  cities  and  other  areas  if 
It  were  not  for  this  fact. 

The  Congress  has  relinquished  its  in- 
vestigatory powers  in  many  ways.  In 
many  cases  this  abdication  has  resulted 
In  great  detriment  to  the  public  interest, 
and  If  we  were  now  to  abandon  our  duty 
to  keep  Interest  rates  low  in  this  area, 
then  we,  as  elected  Representatives, 
would  be  removing  our  authority  in  this 
regard.  We  would  only  add  to  the  further 
deterioration  and  disregard  for  this  in- 
stitution, the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  4 '/4 -percent  ceiling  is  a  congres- 
sional statement  for  low  interest  rates. 
Its  removal  would  be  a  signal  that  Con- 
gress no  longer  endorses  this  concept. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Jaues 
V.  Stanton)  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

(Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  exemption  of  $10  billion  in 
Federal  bonds  is  a  basic  mistake.  It  will 
bring  about  an  increase  in  interest  rates 
in  the  public  market  which  will  retard 
the  development  of  the  building  industry 
and  further  slow  down  the  economy. 

At  a  time  when  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  should  be 
directed  toward  policies  that  reduce  the 
interest  rate,  we  are  being  forced  by  the 
administration  into  a  policy  that  will 
only  raise  interest  rates.  On  behalf  of 
young  married  couples  who  are  seeking  to 
become  homeowners,  I  urge  that  this 
House  ctist  its  power  with  the  people 
by  adopting  the  Patman  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
us  any  idea  of  the  denominations  in 
which  these  bonds  would  be  issued  If 
their  issuance  is  approved,  the  $10  bil- 
lion? Would  they  be  in  $5,000,  $10,000 
amounts? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  raised  this 
issue  in  the  committee,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  said  that,  to  the  extent 
ttiat  it  was  needed,  in  their  judgment, 
they  would  issue  smaller  denomination 
bonds.  But  the  gentleman  and  I  both 
know  that  the  vast  bulk  of  long-term 
bonds  would  be  In  the  larger  denomina- 
tions. 

Mr.  Mn.T.S.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Kentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 


Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  not  going  to  agree 
with  the  cmalysis  of  the  situation  of  my 
friend  from  Oregon.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  said  that  they  would  not  be 
issued  in  big  sizes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  had  experience 
with  Treasury  certificates.  I  believe  thfc 
minimum  now  is  $10,000.  which  effec- 
tively precludes  the  little  man  in  this 
country  from  participating  In  the  pur- 
chase of  Treasury  certificates. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  that 
the  bonds  would  be  issued  in  $1,000  de- 
nominations or  smsdler — not  larger — 
smaller. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  a  clarification 
as  to  whetlier,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
chairman,  the  Secretary  stated  that 
these  bonds  would  be  sold  as  an  in- 
dependent issue  or  whether  they  would 
be  sold  to  persons  who  are  holders  of 
other  issues? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  would  be  a  separate 
issue. 

Mr.  VANIK.  A  separate  and  independ- 
ent issue? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
greatly  distressed  by  the  position  we  in 
Congress  find  ourselves  in  again  today — 
a  position  of  being  bludgeoned  into  sink- 
ing this  Nation  further  Into  debt. 

Reluctantly,  I  voted  last  year  to  raise 
the  debt  ceiling  because  I  realized  then 
that  the  administration  htwl  inherited 
the  inertia  toward  Federal  bankruptcy 
from  deficit  financing  and  excessive 
spending  in  previous  years. 

It  was  my  desire  last  year  to  help  o\ir 
new  President  get  his  feet,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  ground  in  the  area  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  all  too  appar- 
ent that  our  refusal  to  approve  debt  cell- 
ing increases  is  absolutely  essential  for 
Congress  to  retain  some  measure  of  con- 
trol over  Government  spending,  notwith- 
standing hysteria  In  the  various  state- 
houses  and  city  halls. 

This  is  oiu-  final  weaixtn,  It  seems.  The 
question  we  face  today  Is  simply:  Do  we 
have  the  courage  and  good  sense  to  wield 
it? 

From  listening  to  today's  debate  and 
from  hearing  and  reading  the  millions 
of  words  that  have  been  advanced  to 
force  us  once  again  to  allow  deficit  spend- 
ing to  go  imchecked  for  yet  another  year, 
I  carmot,  in  good  conscience  vote  for 
this  $35  billion  Increase  In  the  Federal 
debt  limitation. 

To  do  so  would  be  to  disregard  the 
facts  of  financial  life  once  again.  It  would 
be  to  ignore  the  single  most  important 
lesson  of  econcxnics  and  accoimtlng:  that 
you  cannot  spend  or  give  away  something 
you  do  not  have. 


It  Is  time  we  rejected  the  double  stand- 
ard. It  is  time  the  Federal  Government 
abided  by  the  same  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  business  that  we  expect  of  our 
cltlzens  and  private  businesses. 

In  making  my  decision  to  oppose  this 
debt  celling  increase  today,  I  am  mindful 
of  the  forecast  by  an  administratlcm  of 
my  own  party  that  a  $25.5  billion  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  is  expected  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1971.  And  I  am  shocked 
by  the  prediction  that  if  everything  goes 
as  it  is  planned — which  never  haK>ens — 
the  Federal  funds  deficit  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1972  will  range  from  $23.1 
billion,  if  we  believe  the  administration's 
most  optimistic  estimates,  to  the  $33.6 
billion  deficit  expected  by  Treasury 
experts. 

Present  law  limits  Federal  debt  to  a 
total  of  $395  billion,  effective  through 
June  30,  1971.  The  Federal  debt,  assum- 
ing a  $6  billion  cash  balance,  will  amount 
to  $396.5  billion,  which  is  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  more  than  Congress  au- 
thorized lEist  year. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  tolerate  this 
flagrant  abuse  of  our  constitutional  au- 
thority? When  will  this  body  stand  up  to 
demand  a  return  of  sanity  In  fiscal  man- 
agement? I  for  one  say  the  first  step  In 
the  right  direction  can  be  taken  today 
by  refusing  this  Increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  decision.  I  have  heard 
time  and  time  again  all  of  the  arguments 
advanced  on  why  we  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pe<vle  have  no  choice 
on  this  grave  issue. 

But  we  do  have  a  choice  and  I  say  we 
must  not  fail  to  exercise  it.  Let  us  serve 
notice  to  the  Nation,  by  our  refusal  to 
acquiesce  today,  that  we  will  no  longer 
allow  ourselves  to  be  forced  into  doing 
anything  like  this  again,  that  we  are 
committed  to  bringing  debt  and  inflation 
imder  control  and  that  we  are  aware  that 
fiscal  bankruptcy  find  financial  collapse 
of  the  Nation  will  be  the  consequence  of 
Ignoring  our  responsibility  once  again. 

Once  we  have  taken  this  position,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  there  will  be  several 
Important  brakes  to  apply.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  abandon  some  "pet"  proj- 
ects or  to  further  restrain  the  debt-In- 
curring powers  of  the  administration  or 
It  may  even  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

From  June  30, 1959,  until  June  30, 1967, 
the  permanent  debt  limitation  was  $285 
billion,  with  the  temporary  additional 
debt  being  a  low  of  $5  billion  in  1959  and 
a  high  of  $51  bilUon  in  1967. 

It  Is  Important  to  recall  that  this  was 
a  period  In  which  the  Vietnam  war  was 
being  escalated. 

For  the  last  2  years,  to  the  credit  of 
the  administration,  this  imdeclared  war 
has  been  deescalated  steadily.  This  fsw:- 
tor  alone  should  indicate  cuts  in  defense 
spending  and  by  this  logic,  the  debt  limi- 
tation should  be  kept  in  check. 

Mr.  SErBERUNG.  Mr.  Chairman  as  a 
lawyer  who  for  many  years  hsis  partici- 
pated in  major  corporate  financial 
transactions,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  serious  finan- 
cial repercussions  if  the  Congress  fails 
to  approve  a  raise  in  the  statutory  debt 
Umit. 

However.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  deep 
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and  dangerously  growing  division  among 
the  people  of  this  country  over  the  war 
in  Indochina.  I  believe  that  every  oppor- 
tunity must  be  taken  to  get  the  message 
across  to  the  administration  that  time 
has  just  about  run  out  on  its  Indochina 
policy  In  the  absence  of  a  public  com- 
mitment by  the  Government  to  a  deflmte 
and  early  puUout  date.  I  fear  a  violent 
civil  explosion  in  this  country,  which 
wiU  make  such  simUar  explosions  m  the 
recent  past  seem  tame  by  comparison. 

In  these  circumstances.  I  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  vote  for  any  measure 
that  will  f  acUiUte  the  indefinite  contmu- 
ation  of  military  activities  in  Indochina 
by  the  United  States.  Therefore.  I  vnll 
vote  against  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
debt  limit.  „  , 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
regrettable  but  necessary  that  the  debt 
ceiling  be  raised.  However,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary that  we  give  the  Treasury  De- 
partment carte  blanche  to  start  another 
inflationary  spiral  of  interest  rates. 

Yet  if  we  Uft  the  4!  2-percent  mterest 
rate  ceiling  on  long-term  Government 
debt  that  Is  exactly  the  effect  that  will 
occur  For.  if  the  Federal  Government, 
the  safest  and  largest  customer  m  Uie 
bond  market,  is  willing  to  pay  more  for 
the  money  it  borrows,  the  customers  who 
are  not  as  safe  and  who  borrow  fewer 
long-term  funds  will  be  forced  to  pay 

more.  ^  .  ^ 

And  who  are  the  other  customers  for 
long-term  debt?  One  is  the  prospective 
homebuyer  who  seeks  a  20-  or  25-year 
mortgage.  Another  is  the  city  that  uses 
a  bond  issue  to  buUd  a  hospital,  or  a  sew- 
age treatment  plant,  or  a  school.  An- 
other is  the  State  that  uses  long-term 
debt  to  finance  its  roads  and  other  pub- 
lic facilities. 

In  short,  the  very  area  of  the  economj- 
where  the  money  has  been  the  hardest  to 
get  is  the  area  where  this  action  would 
have  the  greatest  impact.  Just  as  the  in- 
terest rates  are  about  to  drop  to  the 
point  where  we  can  start  building  houses, 
the  Treasury  Department  is  asking  us 
to  move  in  a  direction  that  will  surely 
push  interest  rates  to  a  point  that  will 
close  down  the  home  construction  Jiar- 
ket  again.  The  competition  for  the  fimds 
in  the  long-term  debt  market  will  in- 
evitably limit  the  funds  for  schools,  hous- 
ing, sewage  treatment,  and  other  vital 
priorities. 

Another  problem  witli  this  approach  is 
the  additional  money  it  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayer.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Connally  estimated  that  sus- 
pending the  4  >^i2 -percent  rate  would  re- 
sult in  an  increase  to  about  6  to  6^  per- 
cent on  the  initial  $10  billion.  This  would 
mean  an  additional  cost  of  $200  million 
annuaJly  over  the  life  of  the  bonds  that 
the  Treasury  would  have  to  pay  in  inter- 
est costs.  Yet.  the  purpose  of  the  interest 
ceiling  is  to  insure  that  the  Government 
does  not  waste  the  taxpayers"  money  by 
paying  unnecessarily  high  interest  rates 
on  its  securities. 

Now  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
debt  of  more  than  $400  billion,  a  bit  less 
than  one-fourth  of  the  combined  oublic 
and  private  debt  in  the  Nation.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  just  another  customer 
in  the  bond  market.  It  is  the  major  cus- 


tomer. And  If  the  Government  starts 
paying  more  for  its  money,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  everyone  else  will  do  the 
same.  What  more  classic  case  of  inflation 
cou'd  there  be.  for  as  we  know  inflation 
is  a  situation  where  you  pay  more  for 
the  same  product. 

For  all  three  of  these  reasons — the  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  taxpayer,  the  com- 
petitive impact  for  long-term  debt  funds 
on  other  governments  and  the  housing 
market,  and  the  inflationary  impact— the 
Congress  should  not  allow  the  412-per- 
cent interest  ceiling  to  be  lifted. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  HR.  4690,  a  bill 
to  raise  both  the  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary debt  limits,  and  to  lift  the  4'2-per- 
cent  interest  ceiling  on  $10  billion  of 
long-term  Government  bonds.  I  believe 
that  these  measures  are  complementary 
and  for  this  reason  I  supported  a  closed 
rule  in  Rules  Committee.  Though  we  ¥,rlll 
nevertheless  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  these  provisions  separately  today,  in 
my  view  it  would  be  contradictory  and 
irresponsible  to  approve  the  debt  limit 
hike  and  not  provide  the  Treasury  the 
needed  flexibility  to  finance  that  added 
debt. 

I  can  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  4'2-percent  limitation  on  long- 
term  bonds  is  sacrosanct.  As  Secretary 
Connally  pointed  out  in  his  testimony 
last  month,  this  figure  was  set  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I  on  the  basis  of  current 
interest  levels.  Though  this  restriction 
has  not  unduly  interfered  with  debt  dif- 
ficulties in  the  last  5  years.  In  fact,  since 
1965  this  limitation  has  prevented  the 
Treasury  from  Issuing  any  long-term 
bonds.  As  a  result  the  average  maturity 
of  the  debt  has  declined  during  this  pe- 
riod from  5  years.  9  months  to  1  years.  4 
months.  Also,  the  amount  of  Federal  debt 
of  more  than  7  years  maturity  has  de- 
clined precipitously  from  $43*^2  to  $17 '2 
billion. 

This  forcing  of  Federal  debt  financ- 
ing into  the  short-term  end  of  the  mar- 
ket has  had  a  number  of  quite  undesir- 
able results.  First,  during  a  period  of 
tight  money  it  helped  to  drive  up  inter- 
est rates  even  higher  than  tiiey  would 
have  gone  without  this  heavy  Govern- 
ment activity  in  the  short-term  market. 
The  justification  for  the  412-percent  ceil- 
ing, of  course,  is  that  it  will  save  the  tax- 
payers debt  service  costs  by  keeping  the 
Government  out  of  the  market  when 
long-term  rates  are  high.  However,  since 
1968  the  short-term  rate  has  been  con- 
sistenly  higher  than  the  long-term  rate; 
in  early  1969  the  spread  was  well  over  1 
percent  between  20 -year  and  1-year  is- 
sues. I  cannot  cla.'m  to  know  whether  in 
the  long  run  the  ceiling  on  long-term 
rates  does  indeed  save  the  taxpayers 
money.  But  I  do  know  that  the  evidence  is 
not  as  unequivocally  clear  or  obvious  as 
the  advocates  of  the  present  ceiling 
would  have  one  believe. 

Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
consequences  of  the  limit  that  also  need 
to  be  considered.  First,  there  is  a  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  Federal  activity  in 
the  short-term  market  helped  aggravate 
competitive  pressures  on  thrift  institu- 
tions and  thus  played  a  part  in  impairing 
the  flow  of  funds  into  the  housing  mar- 


ket. At  a  time  when  we  are  continually 
seeking  to  develop  new  expedients  and 
programs  to  help  mobilize  adequate 
funds  for  mortgage  financing,  one  may 
well  wonder  whether  an  obvious  starting 
point  is  not  the  Government'}*  own  debt 
management  policies.  We  already  have 
far  too  many  instances  in  which  the  left 
hand  of  the  Government  does  not  know 
what  the  right  hand  is  doing,  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  make 
even/  effort  to  coordinate  the  two  in  this 
instance. 

The  heavy  reliance  on  short-term  fi- 
nancing also  tends  to  increase  the 
liquidity  of  the  economy  in  a  manner 
which  makes  changes  in  monetary  policy 
more  difficult.  As  Secretary  Connally  ar- 
gued before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: 

The  large  fln&nclnga  imposed  by  the  pres- 
ent debt  structure  also  complicate  the  task 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  In  carrying  out  its 
open-market  operations  or  making  policy 
changes  at  critical  times  because  ol  the  need 
to  avoid  dlBturblng  the  process  ol  market  re- 
ception or  digestion  of  such  new  issues  by 
the  Treasury. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  re- 
pealing the  ceiling  completely  but  only 
setting  it  aside  for  long-term  issues  up 
to  $10  billion.  This  should  provide  oppor- 
timity  to  test  whether  in  fact  greater 
flexibility  in  long-term  financing  will  im- 
prove management  of  the  Federal  debt 
and  reduce  some  of  the  adverse  conse- 
quences flowing  from  the  present  con- 
centration in  the  short-term  market. 
There  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  the 
Congress  to  reevaluate  the  change  in  the 
near  future  and  take  any  needed  further 
actions  in  this  difficult  area. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  an 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  is  unavoid- 
able, no  substantial  case  has  been  made 
for  giving  the  Treasury  Department  au- 
thority to  issue  long-term  bonds  without 
any  limit  on  the  interest  that  these  bonds 
would  pay.  There  is  simply  no  reason  to 
reverse  the  longstanding  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  a  lid  on  lon?-term  rates  of 
interest  paid  by  the  Government.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  bringing  this  matter  so  force- 
fully to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Certainly,  we  all  agree  that  the  na- 
tional debt  must  be  managed  prudently 
and  that  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  such 
matters  as  the  maturity  structure  of  the 
debt.  We  cannot,  however,  allow  concern 
for  the  techniques  of  debt  management 
to  possibly  interfere  with  important  na- 
tional goals  such  as  increased  housing,  a 
return  to  full  employment,  and  the  fi- 
nancing of  needed  capital  improvements 
by  State  and  local  governments. 

The  current  limit  of  414-percent  inter- 
est on  long-term  Treasury  bonds  has 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  40  years. 
Congress  enacted  the  limit  to  encourage 
a  general  policy  of  low-interest  rates  and 
to  avoid  the  creation  of  a  continuing 
burden  of  high-mterest  payments.  Issu- 
ance of  long-term  Federal  debt  instru- 
ments at  high  rates  of  interest  reduces 
the  flexibUity  of  the  Government  m  the 
future.  It  increases  the  problem  faced  by 
future  Presidents  and  Congresses  who 
must  pay  inordinately  large  amounts  01 
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the  Federal  budget  for  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

Worst  of  all  it  increases  the  burden  of 
the  small-  and  middle-income  taxpayer 
who  ends  up  paying  the  largest  share  of 
the  extra  billions  in  interest  each  year. 
He  is  asked  to  underwrite  interest  pay- 
ments on  bonds  which  because  they  cost 
a  minimum  of  $1,000  are  purchased  for 
the  most  part  only  by  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  wealthy  individuals  who, 
as  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik) 
has  pointed  out,  can  use  them  to  obtain 
tax  advantages  in  payment  of  Federal 
eeute  taxes. 

Is  there  any  compelling  reason  to 
change  our  longstanding  policy  of  en- 
couraging low  long-term  interest  rates? 
Apparentiy  not.  Secretary  ConnaUy  has 
stated  that  there  are  not  any  plans  at 
present  to  Issue  any  long-term  bonds  at 
an  interest  rate  in  excess  of  41/4  percent. 
We  should  not  give  up  this  minimal  con- 
gressional control  just  because  the 
Treasury  wants  us  to. 

The   Treasury    Department   has   not 
made  a  case  for  removal  of  the  limitation 
but  even  if  it  had,  now  is  simply  not  the 
time  to  do  so.  Long-term  interest  rates 
are  now  high  whUe  short-term  rates  are 
considerably  below  the  present  4  Vi -per- 
cent limitation.  Thus,  for  the  foreseeable 
future  It  appears  prudent  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  to  fund  the  na- 
tional debt  from  the  short-term  market. 
This  also  appears  consistent  with  pres- 
ent  economic   policies.   A   look   at   the 
newspaper  shows  that  a  note  maturing  in 
February    1972,    currently    provides    a 
maximum  effective  yield  of  3.51  percent. 
A  bill  maturing  June  17  yields  3.68  per- 
cent. If  the  Treasury  currently  issued 
bonds  it  would  have  to  pay  more  than  6 
percent  annually  for  the  same  money. 
This  would  hardly  seem  to  be  prudent 
debt  management. 

If  it  would  be  imwise  for  Treasury  to 
Issue  bonds  paying  more  than  4y4  per- 
cent because  it  can  get  the  same  money 
for  less  interest  In  the  short-term 
market.  It  would  be  even  more  unwise  to 
do  so  because  of  the  effect  it  might  well 
have  on  other  parts  of  the  economy.  We 
all  know  of  the  crisis  in  housing  yet  the 
authority  the  Treasury  seeks  would,  if 
bonds  were  Issued,  compete  with  money 
available  for  housing. 

The  Federal  Government  would  also  be 
competing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  long-term  financing  if  it  Is- 
sued high  Interest  bonds.  Many  States 
and  localities  have  statutory  limitations 
<m  the  Interest  they  can  pay.  The  long- 
term  market  rate  of  Interest  has  now 
fallen  to  the  point  where  these  govern- 
ments can  now  issue  bonds  for  needed 
improvements  especially  sewage  facil- 
ities encouraged  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Long-term  Federal  bonds  would 
compete  for  the  same  money  and  more 
than  likely  drive  States  and  localities  out 
of  the  market. 

Finally,  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
Is  soaring  and  we  need  to  stimulate  pri- 
vate capital  investment  the  last  thing 
we  should  do  is  to  have  the  Government 
compete  in  the  long-term  market  for 
scarce  funds.  A  year  ago  many  corpora- 


tions faced  a  liquidity  crisis  because  of 
pressure  on  the  short-term  market. 
Short-term  funds  are  now  relatively 
ample  but  funds  in  the  long-term  market 
are  still  limited.  It  would  not  make  sense 
for  the  Government  to  compete  with  in- 
dustries which  are  attempting  to  do  what 
the  Government  wants  them  to  do. 

I  hope  we  will  retain  the  4  y* -percent 
Umitation.  It  makes  long-term  sense  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economy  and 
good  government.  It  makes  even  more 
sense  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
economy  and  the  financial  market. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
vote  against  H.R.  4690,  the  bill  to  in- 
crease the  existing  limitation  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  to  $430  billion.  For  8  years  I  have 
seen  this  body  make  a  mockery  of  the 
term  "debt  ceiling."  No  longer  does  it 
serve  as  a  warning  to  halt  and  to  re- 
appraise our  position.  Our  objective 
seems  to  be  one  of  crashing  through  re- 
gardless of  the  ultimate  consequences.  As 
much  as  I  regret  finding  myself  in  op- 
position to  the  administration  and  its 
fiscal  experts,  I  simply  cannot  counte- 
nance by  my  vote  the  continual  increases 
in  debt  limits  without  at  the  same  time 
witnessing  at  least  the  semblance  of  an 
effort  made  to  reduce  expenditures. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  a  dimu- 
nltion  in  the  debt  in  my  lifetime,  but  if 
we  are  ever  to  have  1  year  of  balanced 
budgets,  1  year  when  outgo  is  no  greater 
than  income,  a  beginning  must  be  made 
in  reducing  the  outgo.  The  income  has 
about  reached  its  theoretical  limit;  the 
tax  burden  is  enormous  in  most  cases  for 
the  great  mass  of  middle  income  taxpay- 
ers who  are  the  principal  support  of  this 
Government.  There  are,  of  course,  tax 
inequities.  The  wealthy  and  those  with 
special  types  of  income  continue  to  enjoy 
loopholes — perhaps      tunnels      through 
which  huge  tax  wagons  can  be  driven— 
would  be  a  more  apt  description.  And  the 
poor  also,  in  escaping  any  taxation  at  all, 
are  not  sufficiently  conscious  of  the  tax 
burden  to  realize  that  the  mor«-they  ask 
from  Government  the  more  ttiat  Govern- 
ment   must    eventually    demand    from 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  troubles  me  is  the 
carefree,  unself-conscious  manner  in 
which  the  Congress  has,  year  after  year, 
bUthely  said  "yes",  "yes"  each  time  a 
debt  increase  was  requested.  It  is  re- 
garded, apparently,  as  one  of  those  in- 
evitable things  on  which  we  have  no 
choice. 

Of  course,  we  ourselves  are  tn  large 
part  responsible.  We  are  the  money  rais- 
ers, the  appropriation  source.  We,  In  the 
final  analysis,  should  do  the  cutting  back, 
Unfortimately  as  long  as  there  are  pro- 
grams, domestic  and  international,  the 
budget  planners  fund  them.  And  we  go 
along.  My  quarter  century  working 
around  Capitol  Hill  tells  me  that  there 
is  fat.  a  lot  of  fat.  in  any  budget.  I  think, 
for  example,  of  the  tremendous  cost  of 
our  NATO  support  forces  scattered  all 
over  Europe  25  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war.  I  think  of  vast  sums  for  space 
exploration.  There  must  be  several  bil- 
Uons  of  dollars  of  potential  savings  in 
these  operations  alone  that  could  be 


shifted  to  more  essential  domestic  pro- 
grams that  are  now  being  funded  with 
more  and  more  borrowed  dollars. 

I  cannot  help  pointing  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  legerdemain  we  go  through  in 
legislating  the  debt  limit  increase.  We 
assure  ourselves  by  emphasizing  that  the 
existing  permanent  debt  limit  is  $380  bll- 
Uon.  Of  course,  that  is  not  the  real  figiu^ 
since  2  years  ago  we  passed  legislation 
that  temporarily  increased  the  limit  by 
$15  billion,  so  that  the  real  and  actual 
debt  Umit  now  and  until  June  30  of  this 
year  is  $395  biUion.  Now,  in  this  bill  be- 
fore us,  we  propose  to  increase  the  per- 
manent debt  limit  to  $400  bllUon,  a  jump 
of  only  $20  billion.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  propose  to  increase  that  old  tempo- 
rary limitation  from  $15  biUion  to  $30 
biUion.  but  running  only  until  June  30, 
1972  So  when  it  is  aU  added  up,  we  come 
out  with  a  $430  bUUon  debt  limit,  good 
until  June  30  of  next  year. 

Does  anyone  in  this  House  really  be- 
Ueve  that  in  June  of  1972  when  by  law 
the  debt  limit  falls  back  to  $400  bUUon 
we  are  not  going  to  again  fall  into  line 
and  like  sheep  do  what  seems  to  be  nec- 
essary to  be  done?  I  only  hope  the  pro- 
posed $430  billion  limitation  will  be  high 
enough  then. 

Mr   Chairman,  in  20  years  the  public 
debt  has  gone  up  $129  billion— a  sum  so 
astronomical  even  in  these  days  of  moon 
flights  and  interplanetary  explorations, 
that  it  boggles  the  mind.  If  we  reach 
this  now  legislated  debt  limit  by  the  end 
of  June  of  1972.  the  debt  increase  since 
June  of  1950  will  have  been  $262  billion. 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks,  two 
editorials  on  the  public  debt  that  ap- 
peared in  the  February  6  and  22  issues  of 
the  El  Dorado  Times  of  El  Dorado,  Kans. 
The  editor,  RoUa  Clymer,  is  perhaps  the 
most  influential  and  widely  quoted  news- 
paper man  in  all  of  Kansas.  The  people 
of  Kansas,  by  and  large,  feel  as  he  does 
about  the  public  debt. 
The  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  El  Dorado   (Kans.)  Times. 
Feb.  6,  19711 
A  Recklbss  Decision 
President  Nixon  is  now  going  "to  spend  the 
United  States  Into  prosperity."  He  has  an- 
nounced this  course  with  a  great  flaring  of 
trumpets.  For  the  next  two  years,  he  proposes 
deliberately  to  run  the  nation's  budgets  into 
huge  deficits.  The  borrowed  money,  in  his 
book,  wlU  help  to  lift  the  country  into  a  state 
of  well  being,  even  affluence,  and  wUl  not 
feed  the  fires  of  Inflation.  So  he  says. 

For  almost  forty  years — ever  since  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  learned  about  the  Keynes  doc- 
trine—the attempt  has  been  made  to  spend 
the  country  into  prosperity.  It  has  abjectly 
faUed— and  one  need  to  look  for  proof  no 
farther  than  the  national  debt  nor  the  morass 
of  difficulties  in  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment finds  Itself.  Mr.  Nixon  wUl  share  gener- 
ously with  the  states  the  revenues  that  flow 
into  the  national  treasury,  he  says.  The  goose 
will  hang  high  and  Mr.  Nixon,  as  the  archi- 
tect of  this  new  scheme  to  play  tiddledy- 
winks  with  the  nation's  money  wUl  be  re- 
elected President— and  he  and  everybody  else 
will  overflow  with  happiness. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Nixon  tried,  In  a  half- 
hearted sort  of  way,  to  hold  down  the  budget 
deficit  of  the  past  two  years.  His  chief  stum- 
bling block  was  the  Democrat-controlled 
Congress  which  would  not  let  him  gain  the 
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reputation  of  being  a  prudent  spender.  So 
he  has  thrown  off  all  the  restraints  of  the 
Elsenhower  conservatism  In  which  he  was 
suckled  as  Vice  President,  and  has  swung  to 
the  other  extreme.  It  U  a  strange  and  un- 
lovely performance  by  a  man  who  U  In  the 
public  eye  as  completely  as  is  iAt.  Nlzon. 

Mr.  Nlzon  dearly  loves  to  be  President.  His 
fondness  for  the  high  ofllce  Is  often  remarked 
by  discerning  reporters.  He  likes  the  sense  of 
power  so  much  that  he  Is  willing  to  barter 
the  nation's  precarious  finances  In  an  effort 
to  keep  blm  there.  And  now  we  have  the 
spectacle  before  us  of  a  Congress,  whose  ma- 
jority is  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
sp>end-more  policy,  trying — In  the  sacred 
name  of  politics — to  defeat  Mr.  Nlzon's  reck- 
less Intentions. 

If  any  restder  can  gain  a  sense  of  gratifica- 
tion and  repose  out  of  this  present  gaudy 
toe  dance  In  Washington,  he  is  welcome  to  It. 

[Prom  the  Eldorado    (Kans.)    Times, 

Feb.  22,  1071] 

Dobs  Amtboot  Cars? 

One  of  the  mysteries  to  this  observer  Is 
the  abysmal  calm  with  which  the  public 
takes  the  steady  escalation  of  the  public 
debt. 

One  day  last  week,  the  Nlzon  administra- 
tion through  Its  Treasury  secretary  John  B. 
Connally  asked  Congress  for  a  $40  billion 
Increase  in  the  limit  on  the  national  debt 
to  1436  billion.  It  would  be  the  highest  sin- 
gle hike  In  the  debt  ceiling  sinoe  World 
War  U. 

The  news  dispatch  explained  that  Con- 
gress asked  for  the  big  Increase  on  the 
ground  that  deficits  already  are  ezceedlng 
predictions  and  also  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  provide  a  debt  limit  that  would  hold  up 
through  fiscal  year  1072,  which  ends  Jime  22, 
1972. 

While  Congress  never  falls  to  provide 
enough  bcMTOwing  authority  to  keep  the 
government  operating  normally,  the  dis- 
patch said  It  appears  unlikely  that  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  committee  (to  which 
the  request  was  addressed)  would  grant 
enough  of  a  rise  over  the  present  0395  billion 
to  take  care  of  a  16-month  period.  Instead 
Congress  would  probably  grant  a  part  of 
the  request  now  and  then  require  the  ad- 
ministration to  come  back  for  another  fiscal 
accounting  within  six  months  to  a  year. 

Among  other  details  In  this  piece  of  gov- 
ernment business  was  the  statement  that 
while  original  estimates  were  for  a  91. 8  bil- 
lion deficit,  the  government  will  be  short 
more  than  918  billion  by  next  June  30. 

The  reader  should  be  well  aware  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  In  this  article  Is  Bil- 
lions— accumulations  of  dollars  that  no  man 
can  vlsuallat)  or  explain  adequately.  The 
plea  for  a  $40  billion  lift  In  the  national 
debt  limit  is  for  a  sum  so  vast  that  none  can 
comprehend  its  magnitude. 

Does  anybody  in  government  care  about 
the  steady  rise  In  this  debt?  Does  the  Presi- 
dent ever  express  any  concern  about  it?  Do 
augiist  senators — who  are  want  to  agonlae 
freely  over  the  evils  of  the  Vietnam  war — 
ever  indicate  any  qualms  over  the  rapidly 
Increasing  size  of  that  debt?  Do  our  top  edi- 
torial writers  ever  give  it  a  thought  Ui  the 
masterly  articles  they  ttim  out?  Do  politi- 
cians, scr&mblini^  for  a  place  In  the  sun.  ever 
refer  to  it?  Do  our  candidates  for  high  oflloe 
ever  present  any  plans  by  which  the  trend 
may  be  halted  and  the  nation  start  to  pay 
off  some  little  part  of  the  gigantic  sum  It 
owes? 

Perhaps  this  newspaper  Is  gripped  by 
provincialism  for  ever  deploring  the  steady 
increase  of  the  debt.  In  recent  years.  It  re- 
calls no  particular  outcry  against  what  Is  to 
us  a  tragic  error  In  our  government's  busi- 
ness practices.  Is  the  business  of  the  govern- 


ment so  utterly  different  from  the  business 
principles  that  men  employ?  Or  do  we  keep 
going  headlong  In  our  present  manner  until 
a  huge,  unwieldy  national  debt  devours  us? 
Most  honestly,  we  would  like  to  have  a 
rational  answer  to  some  of  these  questions 
which  so  painfully  beset  us. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note 
that  the  hearing  record  contains  sup- 
port for  removal  of  the  4V4-percent  ceil- 
ing from  various  bsmkers  and  other 
financial  types. 

There  are  some  other  groups  in  the 
country  and  the  information  that  has 
come  to  my  office  Indicates  that  the  con- 
sumer, labor,  and  major  rural  organiza- 
tions are  opposed  to  the  removal  of  this 
ceiling.  All  of  them  want  section  3 
deleted  from  the  bill.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  groups  Include:  the  APL-CIO,  the 
UAW,  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  the  National 
Rural  Housing  Coalition,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Senior  Citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  organizations 
represent  millions  of  American  workers 
and  consumers  «uid  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Congress  to  pay  attention 
to  their  opinions  about  this  attempted 
interest  rate  increase. 

Mr.  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
find  it  tragically  fitting  that  the  first 
recorded  teller  vote  in  House  history  will 
be  taken  today  on  an  Issue  that  relates 
directly  to  our  overexpendlture  of  funds 
in  Southeastern  Asia  Jind  the  inflation 
which  has  resulted  from  our  involvement 
in  that  sad  area  of  the  world. 

The  House  has  never  examined  as 
deeply  as  it  should  the  polarization  of 
the  country  caused  by  this  terrible  war, 
the  resulting  disgust  and  frustration  felt 
by  80  many,  many  citizens  and  the  fear 
that  the  power  of  the  Presidency  has 
gotten  out  of  hand.  But  today  Is  not  the 
time  for  that  very  necessary  prolonged 
discussion. 

Rather,  I  would  prefer  to  concentrate 
on  just  one  aspect  of  the  Vietnam  war — 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  have  spent  so 
fruitlessly  and  the  resulting  budget  de- 
ficit. The  President  has  requested  that 
the  temporary  public  debt  ceiling  be  in- 
creased by  $35  billion  and  that  the  per- 
manent debt  ceiling  be  incre«sed  by  $20 
bUlion. 

The  President  has  also  requested  that 
the  Treasury  Department  be  allowed  to 
sell  up  to  $10  billion  of  long-term  securi- 
ties without  regard  to  the  4  Vi -percent 
interest  rate  ceiling. 

If  this  bill  is  approved,  the  temporary 
debt  limit  will  have  been  Increased  by 
$65  billion  and  the  permanent  debt  limit 
will  have  increased  $42  billion  under  the 
Nixon  administration.  The  administra- 
tion states  that  it  needs  this  increase  be- 
cause the  Federal  funds  deficit  for  fiscal 
1972  is  projected  to  be  $23.1  billion. 

I  commend  the  President  for  finally 
acknowledging  and  using  the  Keyneslan 
theory  of  economics  in  asking  for  the 
debt  limit  increase.  Nevertheless,  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience  vote  for  this  in- 
crease because  I  believe  that  the  primary 
reason  for  the  increase  lies  In  our  huge 


"defense"    expenditures    in    Southeast 
Asia. 

When  President  Nixon  came  into  office, 
he  promised  to  do  tliree  things :  stop  the 
war,  curb  inflation,  and  unify  the 
country.  He  has  failed  on  all  three 
counts. 

The  debt  limit  is  being  increased  be- 
cause Mr.  Nixon  cannot  afford  to  take 
care  of  the  country  here  at  home  while  he 
wages  a  war  that  73  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  like  to  see  ended  on 
a  speciflc  date.  He  has  spent  too  much 
money  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos 
and  has  allowed  inflation  to  seriously  de- 
plete the  consumer's  buying  power. 

The  President  has  gone  much  too  far, 
however,  in  his  request  that  the  4  V4 -per- 
cent ceiling  on  long-term  securities  be 
lifted  for  up  to  $10  billion  worth  of  se- 
ciu-ities  issued.  It  is  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's view  that  this  ceiling  interferes 
with  prudent  debt  management,  impedes 
Treasury  flnancing  and  has  an  adverse 
impact  on  financial  markets. 

However  much  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment may  not  like  this  kind  of  interfer- 
ence, it  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  lift- 
ing the  ceiling  would  drive  up  interest 
rates,  lock  the  entire  Government  into 
hi^h  interest  rates  on  long-term  Govern- 
ment bonds  of  30  to  50  years  and  allow 
the  Treasury  to  enter  the  long-term  mar- 
ket in  competition  witli  local  and  State 
governments.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  governments  are  only  now  entering 
the  bond  market  after  high  interest  and 
tight  money  prevented  them  from  doing 
so. 

Another  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
lifting  the  ceiling  would  allow  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  compete  for  long- 
term  money  with  the  home  buyer  seeking 
mortgages  as  well  as  discourage  busi- 
nesses from  financing  long-term  projects. 

It  is  beyond  me  how  the  President  of 
the  United  States  can  display  such  a  lack 
of  elementary  economic  logic  in  this  case. 
Clearly,  the  administration  has  no  idea 
how  to  control  inflation  when  it  can  pro- 
pose such  a  preposterous  method  of  bail- 
ing itself  out  of  its  overseas  expenditures. 

The  Defense  Department's  budget  will 
be  increased  by  $3.1  billion  for  fiscal  1972. 
To  lift  the  interest  ceiling  would  be  to 
support  more  defense  expenditures.  I  will 
not  do  this  and  I  therefore  join  Rep- 
resentative Patman  in  his  effort  to  strike 
section  3  of  H.R.  4960,  thereby  prohibit- 
ing an  Increase  in  the  interest  ceiling. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
strange  that  Secretary  Connally — and 
his  battery  of  Treasury  experts — did  not 
discuss  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee the  serious  impact  of  Iwig-term 
Government  borrowings — at  high  inter- 
est rates — on  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. Local  and  State  governments, 
including  school  districts,  are  entering 
the  bond  markets  in  growing  volume 
after  a  long  drought  created  by  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  money.  Now,  the 
administration  proposes  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  enter  this  same  long- 
term  market,  pushing  out  local  govern- 
ments and  st<H}ping  thousands  of  badly 
needed  projects. 

If  this  proposal  to  eliminate  the  Wt- 
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percent  ceiling  goes  through,  there  will 
be  hundreds  of  schoolhouses,  water  and 
sewer  plants,  and  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects canceled.  It  Is  Ironical  that  the 
Nixon  administration — which  Is  pro- 
posing revenue  sharing  with  the  States — 
would  turn  around  and  suggest  some- 
thing which  would  sop  up  the  available 
funds  for  local  and  State  entities. 

The  homebuyer — who  has  suffered 
mightily  in  this  high  interest  period — is 
similarly  hurt  by  the  4  y4 -percent  pro- 
posal. The  homebuyer  Is  seeking  long- 
term  money — 25-  emd  30-year  mort- 
gages— and  the  Federal  Government  is 
threatening  to  siphon  off  this  credit. 
Certainly,  the  Congress  owes  the  long- 
suffering  homebuyer  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  long-term  borrowings 
by  the  Federal  Government  tend  to  sop 
up  credit  and  to  dampen  economic  de- 
velopment. We  already  have  well  in  ex- 
cess of  6-percent  unemployed  and  this 
current  proposal,  if  successful,  will  drive 
more  people  into  the  unemployment 
ranks. 

Members  of  the  House  should  realize 
that  long-term  savings  are  In  short  sup- 
ply and  that  the  long-term  market  has 
a  very  limited  liquidity.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Government  enters  the  long-term 
market — particularly  in  periods  of  high 
Interest  rates — it  becomes  a  vicious  com- 
petitor with  long-term  Investments 
which  create  jobs  and  which  provide 
funding  for  schools,  jobs,  urban  renewal, 
water  and  sewer  plants,  and  stoillar 
projects. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  in  his  plea  to  defeat  the  $10 
billion  exemption  from  the  long-term 
debt  interest  rate  Id  effect  for  these  many 
years. 

Questions  affecting  the  entire  economy 
of  this  Nation  deserve  the  most  careful 
scrutiny.  There  is  all  too  much  wasteful- 
ness in  the  expenditure  of  the  people's 
money,  and  certain  amount  of  It  is  un- 
avoidable. I  am  sure  none  of  us  Is  entirely 
free  from  wastefulness  in  our  own  per- 
sonal finances  on  occasion.  But  neither 
personally,  nor  as  custodians  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  do  any  of  us  want  intention- 
ally simply  to  throw  money  down  a  rat- 
hole. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  probably 
what  we  will  be  doing  if  we  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  committee  recommendation. 
Secretary  Connally,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
estimated  that  interest  rates  on  long- 
term  obligations  would  be  "somewhere  in 
the  ballpark  of  I  would  guess  6  percent, 
iVi  percent,  in  this  general  range."  That 
Is  realistic.  The  long-term  bond  market  is 
up  and  rising.  High  grade  corporate 
bonds  are  now  bringing  a  full  point  more 
than  they  did  a  month  ago,  and  the 
long-term  market  Is,  to  use  an  expression, 
where  the  action  Is.  By  contrast,  only 
yesterday  the  Washington  Post  reported 
that  rates  on  short-term  flnancing  are 
at  the  lowest  point  in  7^  years,  just  over 
3%  percent  on  91 -day  Treasury  bills.  In 
the  low-interest  short-term  mai*et  the 
argument  of  "better  debt  management" 
Is  not  valid.  When  the  Treasury  can  seU 


nearly  $2  billion  in  91 -day  bills  In  one 
offering  this  week,  no  one  can  logically 
claim  that  going  into  the  long-term  mar- 
ket for  locked -in  rates  of  the  magnitude 
cited  by  Secretary  Connally  Is  "better" 
debt  management.  Easier,  perhaps — ^roll- 
ing over  the  flnancing  time  after  time  as 
short-term  obligations  expire  is  an  on- 
erous task  for  Treasury  people.  But  that 
ts  their  job,  and  that  Is  what  we  pay  them 
for.  In  the  astronomical  amoimts  re- 
quired for  public  debt  flnancing.  a  tenth, 
a  himdredth,  even  a  thousandth  of  a  per- 
centage point  multiples  into  vsist  num- 
bers of  dollars.  In  the  current  91-day  bill 
placement  of  $1.9  billion,  the  rate  drop 
from  last  week  was  only  five-hundredths 
of  1  percent.  Yet  this  tiny  fraction  re- 
sulted in  a  saving  to  the  TretLsury  of  more 
than  $23,000;  if  carried  forward  to  an 
entire  year,  this  would  be  $95,000. 

Or  suppose  you  apply  that  same  tiny 
five-hundredths  of  1  percent  to  the  $10 
billion  exempted  in  this  proposal,  and  to 
a  20-year  issue  of  long-term  obligations. 
The  saving  would  then  be  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year,  or  $10  million  in  a  20-year 
period,  all  on  Just  five-hundredths  of 
1  percent.  But  if  we  should  get  locked  in 
for  that  same  length  of  time  to  an 
interest  rate  on  $10  billion  a  full  percent- 
age point  above  the  short-term  rate,  the 
Treasury  loss  would  total  $200  million. 
This  is  not  pocket  change,  even  for  these 
United  States.  It  Is  taxpayer  money. 
We  do  not  need  to  add  more  than  we 
can  help  to  the  public  debt. 

Under  the  Constitution  it  is  this  body, 
the  US.  House  of  Representatives,  which 
is  entrusted  with  initiating  the  taxing 
process.  We  have  an  obligation  to  pre- 
serve that  trust  by  doing  what  we  can  to 
maintain  those  taxes  for  useful,  not  for 
unnecessary,  expenditure.  Further,  we  In 
the  Congress  ought  to  maintain  so  far  as 
possible,  the  control  of  the  public  purse 
by  maintaining  proper  checks  over  the 
action  of  the  executive  branch.  When 
authority  needs  to  be  delegated  to  them, 
it  should  be  done.  But  where  the  author- 
ity alresuly  delegated  Is  sufficient,  where 
any  further  delegation  would  have  a 
potential  for  abuse  that  would  nm  coim- 
ter  to  the  public  interest.  It  should  be 
retained. 

The  53-year-old  4*4  percent  long-term 
Interest  ceiling  is  indeed  a  symbol  of  the 
demand  of  Congress  for  a  low-Interest 
policy  by  this  Government.  But  It  is 
more  than  a  symbol.  It  is  a  sufficient 
grant  of  authority  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  on  which  there  are  no 
restrictions  for  financing  of  obligations 
carrying  maturity  dates  as  long  as  7 
years.  Let  them  manage  the  public  debt 
in  the  public  interest.  If  long-term  rates 
drop  below  AV*  percent,  let  them  use  the 
long-term  market.  But  If  they  remain 
above  that  figure,  let  them  continue  as 
they  have  done  since  1965  to  rely  on  the 
short-term  market.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  Secretary  Connally  admitted  to  the 
committee  that  in  this  period  the  Treas- 
ury would  not  have  gone  to  the  long-term 
market  even  if  the  ceiling  had  been  lifted. 
Further,  he  expressed  the  Judgment  that 
"within  the  next  several  months"  rates 
may  decline  enough  so  that  "we  could 


issue  some  long-term  bonds  at  a  very 
favorable  rate  of  Interest." 

In  short,  I  agree — and  having  t>een 
chairman  of  the  New  Mexico  State 
Finance  Committee  tor  the  past  few 
years  and  very  active  in  fiscal  matters, 
I  have  a  strong  concern  or  I  would  not 
speak  out — ^I  agree  that  the  exemption 
asked  by  Treasury  Is  unnecessary  and 
unwise.  I  shall  vote  against  it,  and  I  hcHie 
that  the  majority  of  this  body  will  agree 
with  me. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  many  times  said  that  when  Con- 
gress comes  to  the  question  of  raising  the 
national  debt  limit,  it  is  a  question  of 
facing  up  to  what  Congress  has  done 
with  regard  to  spending  beyond  the 
country's  means  in  the  past;  and  that 
any  negative  vote,  if  thoughtfully  made 
on  such  an  issue,  can  be  only  a  protest. 

This  is  a  complicated  subject  indeed, 
but  it  is  my  present  intention  to  cast 
a  negative  vote  against  this  particular 
rise  in  the  debt  limit.  Not  only  because, 
with  the  conservative  voting  pattern  that 
I  have  cast  with  regard  to  Federal  ex- 
penditures, I  feel  justified  in  casting  a 
negative  vote  against  this  result  of  the 
extravagance  of  our  Government  as  a 
whole;  but  also  because  the  administra- 
tion, in  asking  at  this  time  for  this  tre- 
mendous increafe  in  the  debt  limit,  is 
simultaneously  asking  that  Congress  ap- 
propriate billions  of  dollars  in  a  Federal 
revenue  sharing  plan  that  makes  little 
fiscal  sense  in  the  present  form. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  would  not 
endorse  some  types  of  Federal  revenue 
sharing,  but  I  understand  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  proposal  in  this 
field  is  simply  to  appropriate  money  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  local  government 
while  at  the  same  time  borrowing  it  at 
high  rates  of  interest  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

It  would  seem  to  be  more  logical  to 
approach  Federal  revenue  sharing  on  the 
basis  of  the  Federal  Government  remov- 
ing itself  from  certain  fields  of  taxation; 
or,  on  the  basis  of  cooperation  with  local 
governments  with  income  tax  joint  oper- 
ation, as  suggested  by  Chairman  Mills 
in  the  recent  past. 

In  any  event,  I  feel  that  I  should 
cast  a  negative  vote  on  this  measure  be- 
fore us  today  even  if  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  protest  against  the  extravagant 
spending  which  our  country  has  been  ex- 
periencing in  the  immediate  past.  In 
saying  what  I  have  said  on  revenue  shar- 
ing. I  say  this  with  an  open  mind.  I  am 
willing  to  be  persuaded;  but,  as  it  Is 
now  before  us,  it  seems  a  fiscal  mistake. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
could  be  as  significant  a  decision  as  we 
shall  make  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

For  the  last  40  years,  the  health  chart 
of  the  Nation's  economy  has  moved 
graphically  and  unerringly  In  Inverse 
ratio  to  the  movement  in  Interest  rates 
throughout  the  country. 

When  Interest  rates  have  gone  up,  the 
economy  has  contracted  and  declined. 
When  Interest  rates  have  lowered,  the 
economy  has  expanded. 

Certainly  this  is  not  the  time — ^now 
that  we  have  seen  a  salutary.  If  Inade- 
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quate.  beginning  In  the  reversal  of  high 
interest  rates  in  the  private  market — to 
start  another  round  of  upward  leapfrog- 
ging by  increasing  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt. 

It  assuredly  would  be  a  signal  to  pri- 
vate lenders  throughout  the  land  to  in- 
crease their  interest  rates  on  debts  and 
loans  of  all  types.  This  would  fatally 
foredoom  any  effort  we  might  make  at 
stimulating  economic  revival. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
consumer  protection  legislation.  How 
anyone  can  pretend  to  be  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  the  consimier  and  at  the  same 
time  move  in  the  direction  of  higher  in- 
terest rates  is  utterly  beyond  my  ability 
to  comprehend. 

Consumers  are  also  taxpayers.  This 
year  they  are  paying  approximately  $20 
billion  in  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
This  is  the  second  largest  item  in  the 
entire  Federal  budget,  and  it  buys  us 
absolutely  nothing.  That  $20  billion  does 
not  pave  a  single  mile  of  road  or  buy  a 
single  brick  for  a  single  schoolhouse. 

The  bill  before  us  would  authorize  an 
increase  in  interest  on  $10  billion  worth 
of  long-term  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. An  increase  of  1  percent  in  this 
interest  rate  would  automatically  add 
$100  million  annually  to  the  cost  of  op- 
erating the  Government,  and  if  we  were 
to  assume  that  the  average  one  of  these 
bonds  would  be  a  30-year  bond,  It  would 
add  $3  billion  to  the  cost  of  debt  service. 

But  the  most  devastating  effect  it 
could  have  would  be  to  set  the  pace  for 
another  round  of  interest  rate  increases 
throughout  the  economy. 

Consiuners  today  are  inundated  by  the 
extortionate  price  of  borrowed  money. 
It  is  a  suffocating  burden.  It  is  the  cruel- 
est  tax  of  all,  because  it  falls  heaviest 
upon  the  very  people  who  are  least  able 
to  afford  it — those  who  absolutely  have  to 
borrow  money  and  buy  goods  on  time  in 
order  to  live. 

Last  year  American  consumers  E>ald 
$17.2  billion  in  consumer  interest  pay- 
ments. This  does  not  count  approxi- 
mately $21  billion  additional  that  they 
peid  in  interest  on  home  mortgages. 

Thirty-seven  billion  dollars  in  interest 
out  of  the  hard-earned  paychecks  of 
American  consumers.  This  alone  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  total  annual 
cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  siphons 
off  the  buying  power  of  the  American 
public  in  the  most  nonproductive  way 
imaginable  and  brutally  reduces  the 
amount  of  money  the  public  otherwise 
would  have  to  purchase  consumer  goods 
produced  by  American  laborers. 

American  business — and  particularly 
small  business — is  suffocated  by  high  in- 
terest payments  today.  Last  year  Ameri- 
can businesses  paid  some  $49  billion  in 
interest  payments  on  debts.  To  start  an- 
other round  of  ever  higher  interest 
charges  would  be  like  blocking  the  wind- 
pipe through  which  America's  business 
community  must  breathe. 

In  all,  the  American  Nation  was  bur- 
dened last  yefu-  by  a  total  of  some  $120 
billion  of  today's  excessively  high  in- 
terest charges.  If  the  falling  economy  is 
to  make  it  way  up  the  hill  to  economic 


revival,  this  is  far  too  heavy  a  weight 
to  bear  on  its  back. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  economic  revival 
in  the  country,  the  movement  in  inter- 
est charges  must  be  down  and  not  up. 

Congress  has  a  chance  today  to  exert 
a  profound  effect  for  good  or  for  ill.  I 
urge  that  we  defeat  this  iniquitous  provi- 
sion and  give  a  clear  and  resounding 
message  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  we  will  play 
no  further  part  in  the  skyrocketing  of 
interest  rates  in  this  Nation  and  that  we 
fully  expect  both  leadership  and  action 
from  them  to  bring  interest  rates  back 
down  to  a  livable  level. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  voting 
to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  is  always 
a  painful  responsibility. 

It  is  politically  painful  because  the 
majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try conclude  that  support  of  legislation 
to  give  any  administration  additional 
borrowing  authority  represents  support 
of  a  policy  of  deficit  spending. 

Those  of  us  who  understand  the  fiscal 
operati(Mis  of  Goverrunent  know  better. 

We  know  that  the  Congress  itself,  by 
appropriating  funds  in  excess  of  tax  rev- 
enues, has  created  the  need  to  increase 
Federal  borrowing  in  the  past. 

In  that  r^ard  many  of  us  have  been 
far  less  prone  to  support  excessive  spend- 
ing bills  than  others  so  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  deficit  spending  becomes  both 
a  singular  and  collective  responsibility  of 
the  legislature. 

The  real  issue  facing  us  today,  as  has 
been  true  18  times  in  the  past  16  years 
when  we  have  increased  the  national 
debt,  Is  whether  or  not  the  additional 
borrowing  authority  is  necessary  in  the 
amount  requested. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  knowledge- 
able Member  of  this  body  does  not  im- 
derstand  the  chaos  that  would  result  if 
we  arbitrarily  refused  to  increase  the 
debt  ceiling. 

We  must  understand  that  we  must 
meet  good-faith  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent  once  they  are  incurred 
even  though  many  of  us  may  not  have 
supported  the  policy  of  deficit  spending 
in  om-  past  actions  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  can  say 
that  if  every  Member  of  Congress  had 
voted  as  we  have  voted  over  the  years 
we  would  not  be  saddled  with  the  astro- 
nomical national  debt  which  stood  at 
$278  billion  in  1957  when  I  became  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

We  all  know  that  it  took  years  of  in- 
dulging in  fiscal  imprudence  to  create 
the  major  portion  of  our  present  national 
indebtedness. 

And  it  seriously  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  statutory  debt  limita- 
tions serve  any  good  purpose  in  light  of 
the  present  situation. 

For  example,  our  total  indebtedness 
was  $49  billion  in  1941. 

By  1952  it  had  reached  $275  billion 
and  by  1962— $300  bUllon. 

It  rose  to  $358  billion  by  1968  when 
the  present  administration  took  office. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  must 
decide  today  what  is  necessary  to  meet 
those  obligations  which  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment has  incurred  and  which  must  be 
paid. 

And  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
about  reducing  or  even  maintaining  the 
present  level  of  our  national  debt,  it  ob- 
viously is  going  to  have  to  be  done  by 
cutting  future  spending. 

Therein  lies  the  answer  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibihty  even  though  there  is  the  mis- 
understanding in  many  quarters  that  a 
solution  to  problems  created  by  fiscal 
imprudence  can  be  found  by  the  over- 
simplified act  of  merely  voting  against 
increasing  the  debt  ceiling  when  we 
know  that  we  must  meet  the  fiscal  ob- 
ligations which  have  been  incurred 
solely  by  the  action  of  this  Congress  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  no  one  who  is  truly  concerned 
about  economy  in  Government  can  ap- 
proach another  increase  in  the  national 
debt  ceihng  with  great  enthusiasm.  But 
such  a  step  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
this  time,  and  I  am  taking  it  with  that 
understanding,  and  with  the  strong  be- 
lief that  fiscal  policies  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration will  diminish  the  need  for 
moves  such  as  this  in  the  future. 

In  a  positive  sense,  of  course,  the  debt 
ceiling  can  be  viewed  as  an  extremely 
valuable  tool  for  congressional  scrutiny 
of  executive  branch  spending.  By  pro- 
viding a  hmit  on  indebtedness,  the  ceil- 
ing acts  as  a  restraint  on  this  spending. 
However,  the  tool  must  be  a  realistic  one. 
Unless  this  is  the  case,  it  becomes  de- 
structive and  leads  to  costly  makeshift 
procedures  and  serious  operating  diffi- 
culties. And  this  is  the  primary  reason 
why  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  set 
the  temporary  debt  limit  for  fiscal  year 
1972  at  $430  billion.  We  did  so  because 
we  believed  that  Treasury  estimates 
justified  such  action,  but  we  also  felt  it 
was  desirable  to  maintain  an  adequate 
restraint  on  spending.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  although  the  Treasury  Department 
originally  requested  a  temporary  limit 
of  $435  billion,  it  subsequently  indicated 
it  could  live  with  the  lower  flgiu-e  estab- 
lished by  the  committee. 

Without  this  increase,  the  present  tem- 
porary limit  of  $395  billion  would  drop 
on  July  1  to  $380  bilUon.  Treasury  esti- 
mates at  that  time  the  debt  will  be  $16.5 
billion  above  that  figure.  Further,  by 
mid-June  of  this  year  the  debt  will  reach 
a  temporary  pesOc  of  approximately  $430 
billion.  Failiure  to  raise  this  ceiling  would 
result  in  serious  consequences  for  this 
Government.  Savings  bonds  could  not 
be  issued  and  payroll  savings  plans  would 
be  disrupted.  And  the  Treasury  cash  bal- 
ance would  dissipate  quickly.  Expiring 
Treasury  bills  could  not  be  replaced  and 
the  cash  balance  of  the  Treasury  .would 
soon  be  exhausted.  Once  this  happens  the 
Government  would  be  compelled  to  delay 
full  payment  of  contract  obligations — 
salaries,  various  loan  and  benefit  pro- 
grams, and  grants  to  State  and  local 
goverrmients.  The  resulting  economic 
hardship  would  fall  most  severely  upon 
areas — such  as  my  district — where  there 
are  large  concentrations  of  Federal  em- 
ployees or  employees  engaged  in  produc- 
tion under  large  Government  contracts. 

In  regard  to  the  interest-rate  ceiling, 
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it  is  important  to  note  that  for  the  past 
5  years,  because  of  this  unrealistic  limi- 
tation, the  Treasury  has  been  imable  to 
sell  securities  maturing  in  more  than  7 
years.  The  result  has  been  a  concentra- 
tion of  debt  financing  in  a  limited  sector 
of  the  market — short-term  securities. 
TTius,  Treasury  has  been  faced  quarterly 
with  refunding  problems. 

Furthermore,  the  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  mutual  savings  banks — 
the  backbone  of  the  housing  industry — 
have  been  hurt  because  as  people  rea- 
lized they  could  get  high  interest  rates 
for  a  short-term  maximimi  security  Fed- 
eral obligation,  they  withdrew  their  sav- 
ings from  these  institutions.  And  this 
has  been  one  of  the  major  factors  in  sky- 
rocketing interest  costs  in  this  field. 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  the  interest  cell- 
ing should  be  lifted  to  the  extent  '^com- 
mended by  the  committee.  Otherwise,  the 
Treasury  will  not  have  the  maneuver- 
ability it  requires  for  sound  debt  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day the  Congress  is  again  faced  witn  the 
perennial  problem  of  whether  to  in- 
crease or  not  to  increase  the  public  debt 
limit.  Some  people  regard  the  debt  limit 
as  meaningless  because  Congress  is  al- 
ways granting  increases  in  the  public 
debt  hmit  when  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  say  that  the  executive  branch 
has  no  regard  for  the  present  debt  limit 
when  requesting  new  budget  authority 
In  its  budget.  The  Congress  grants  this 
authority  in  the  form  of  appropriations 
and  the  executive  branch  then  proceeds 
to  obligate  the  Government.  As  Govern- 
ment expenditures  increase,  more  and 
more  they  are  exceeding  revenues.  The 
President  must  then  ask  Congress  to 
raise  the  public  debt  limit  so  that  the 
Government  can  borrow  the  necessary 
funds  to  meet  its  obligations.  This  has 
been  the  pattern  in  recent  years.  The 
time  has  come  to  break  this  pattern. 
This  legislation  can  only  be  meaningful 
If  we  agree  that  we  shall  not  authorize 
more  deficit  financing  at  this  time. 

Since  1961,  the  Congress  has  extended 
or  increased  the  public  debt  limit  14 
times,  from  a  level  of  $293  billion  to  the 
present  level  of  $395  billion,  an  increase 
of  35  percent  in  the  past  decade.  Again, 
we  are  being  asked  to  raise  the  debt  limit 
by  an  additional  $35  billion  bringing  the 
proposed  debt  limit  to  $430  billion.  This 
amounts  to  an  increase  of  $127  billion, 
47  percent  in  just  10  years,  from  1961  to 
the  present. 

The  period  of  the  1960's  is  character- 
ised by  an  accelerating  and  aggravating 
Inflation  coupled  with  deficit  spending; 
having  the  Federal  Government  spend 
more  money  than  it  receives  in  revenues. 
This  extensive  period  of  deficit  financing 
nag  served  only  to  intensify  the  inflation 
that  has  crawled  into  our  economy.  It  is 
time  to  bring  this  inflation  under  con- 
trol. It  is  Ume  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  stop  spending  more  money  than 
It  takes  in.  We  cannot  continue  to  let 
the  public  debt  limit  rise  year  after 
rear. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  decade  of  the 
1960's  has  shown  a  series  of  Federsd  Gov- 
*niment  budget  deficits.  These  deficits 
■re  reflected  in  annual  increases  in  the 


public  debt  outstanding.  At  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1960,  our  total  pubUc  debt 
subject  to  limitation  amounted  to  $286 
billion.  Presently,  as  of  February  22, 
1971,  the  total  public  debt  subject  to  lim- 
itation was  $392.5  billion.  This  is  an  in- 
cretise  of  $106.5  billion  in  our  public  debt 
outstanding  since  June  30, 1960.  Our  debt 
limit  during  this  period  of  time  has  in- 
creased by  $102  billion.  Right  now  our 
public  debt  outstanding  is  only  $2.5  bil- 
lion below  the  public  debt  limit.  By 
March  15,  1971,  the  public  debt  subject 
to  Umitation  is  expected  to  hit  $398  bil- 
lion, $3  billion  over  the  pubhc  debt  limit. 
Let  us  compare  this  with  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1960  when  our  public  debt  was  $7 
billion  below  the  public  debt  limit.  Over 
this  period  of  time  the  cumulative  Fed- 
eral funds  budget  deficits  have  totaled 
over  $100  billion.  This  is  clearly  the  rea- 
son that  our  public  debt  keeps  rising. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  realized  a 
Federal  funds  budget  surplus  since  fiscal 
year  1960.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  we  had  a 
Federal  funds  budget  deficit  of  $13.1  bil- 
lion. Revised  budget  estimates  show  an 
estimated  Federal  fimds  deficit  of  $25.5 
billion  for  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  and 
an  estimated  Federal  funds  deficit  of  $23.1 
billion  for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  This 
totals  an  estimated  deficit  of  $161.7  bil- 
lion in  just  3  years.  It  is  time  to  put  a 
halt  to  this  excessive  spending.  Interest 
charges  alone  on  the  public  debt  are 
reaching  almost  $20  billion  annually. 
This  is  more  than  we  spent  in  any  1  fis- 
cal year  until  World  War  n.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, inflation  continues  to  plague  the 
economy.  We  must  bring  the  economy 
back  into  balance.  We  must  bring  our 
budget  matters  back  into  balance.  It  Is 
time  to  examine  Federal  Gkivemment 
functions  far  more  critically. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  take  a  look 
at  our  programs.  We  must  start  asking 
ourselves — which  programs  are  neces- 
sary, which  programs  should  be  termi- 
nated, which  programs  should  be  ini- 
tiated, which  programs  should  be  post- 
poned, and  most  Importantly,  how  can 
we  pay  for  the  programs  that  we  deem 
necessary.  We  carmot  continue  spending 
more  money  than  we  take  in.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  cause  of  huge  budget  deficits 
in  recent  years.  These  deficits  which 
continue  to  aggravate  the  inflationary 
pressures  in  the  economy  must  be  halted. 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer. 
We  must  critically  review  all  Govern- 
ment programs  so  that  we  can  flt  them 
within  the  budgetary  resources  that  are 
available  to  our  Goverrmient. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Tax  Foundation, 
entitled,  "Growth  Trends  of  New  Fed- 
eral Programs:  1955-1968"  shows  the 
need  for  a  complete  examination  of  all 
Govenunent  programs.  The  study  covers 
a  period  of  13  years  from  fiscal  year  1956 
to  fiscal  year  1968.  During  this  time,  the 
total  administrative  budget  doubled  and 
we  accumulated  a  deficit  of  more  than 
$70  billion,  with  our  national  debt  in- 
creasing by  a  similar  amoimt. 

Let  me  sketch  for  you  very  briefiy  some 
of  the  findings  of  this  study: 

Over  the  13 -year  span,  there  were  112 
new  Federal  programs  started.  Further, 
as  the  report  states : 


Of  all  the  programs  examined  In  this  study, 
only  one — the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram Initiated  In  1963^has  been  terminated. 
However,  any  "savings"  which  might  have 
been  achieved  through  termination  of  that 
program  have  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
Institution  of  new  programs  providing  in- 
creaaed  aids  for  the  same  types  of  public 
facilities  as  were  financed  under  the  acceler- 
ated public  worlcs  program. 

An  examination  of  the  report  shows 
that  new  programs  have  been  started  at 
an  accelerating  rate.  For  example,  over 
the  most  recent  4-year  period  of  the 
study,  fiscal  years  1965  to  1968,  the  total 
of  new  programs  Initiated  amounted  to 
62;  this  is  an  average  of  more  than  15 
new  programs  per  year.  For  the  preced- 
ing 4 -year  period,  fiscal  years  1961  to 
1964,  there  were  32  new  programs  initi- 
ated, an  average  of  eight  new  programs 
per  year.  And  for  the  earUer  4-year  pe- 
riod, fiscal  years  1957  to  1960,  there  were 
15  new  programs  Initiated,  an  average 
of  almost  4  per  year.  Thus,  we  have  new 
Federal  programs  being  started  on  a 
progressive  basis  of  4,  8,  15,  for  the  last 
three  4-year  periods.  We  cannot  afford 
to  continue  this  pattern. 

All  of  these  programs  may  have  had 
very  good  and  Justifiable  reasons  for  sup- 
porting them,  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions could  Individually  have  been  justi- 
fied. But,  we  must  look  at  the  total  pic- 
ture and  not  at  individual  fragments. 
With  our  current  fiscal  situation,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  establish  an  order 
of  priorities  so  that  we  gain  the  most 
effective  utilization  for  the  overall  pub- 
lic good  from  the  limited  resources  avail- 
able. I  think  that  it  is  urgent  that  we 
examine  each  one  of  the  present  Federal 
programs  now  in  existence  and  reevalu- 
ate the  goals  and  objectives  for  which 
each  program  was  authorized,  determine 
If  the  original  goals  are  still  valid,  ascer- 
tain how  much  and  to  what  degree  we 
have  solved  the  problem  for  which  the 
program  was  initiated,  try  to  determine 
if  there  is  a  better  alternative  approach 
to  solving  the  problem,  weight  the  value 
and  urgency  of  one  program  tigainst  all 
others,  and  thereby  improve  the  basis  for 
allocating  Federal  resources. 

The  task  before  us  as  a  nation  is  to 
evaluate  critically  all  of  our  programs, 
strengthen  those  that  are  producing  the 
most  desirable  results,  reduce  or  replace 
those  that  are  less  effective,  and  elimi- 
nate those  that  are  ineffective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  find  another 
way  to  finance  new  Government  pro- 
grams, I  am  deeply  troubled  by  our  rapid- 
ly increasing  public  debt.  I  feel  that  we 
must  evaluate  the  Federal  Government 
fimctions.  We  cannot  continue  to  in- 
crease our  public  debt  limit  until  our 
economy  is  brought  bswik  Into  balance. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  I  must  vote  against 
the  public  debt  limit  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  unalterably  opposed  to 
deficit  spending  as  a  matter  of  principle. 
There  are  times  when  the  interests  of 
the  coimtry  can  best  be  served  by  a 
deficit  budget.  And.  while  it  will  not  offer 
the  President  much  comfort,  I  think  he 
Is  right  In  his  judgment  that  the  present 
state  of  the  economy  Is  such  as  to  re- 
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quire  a  deficit  budget.  However,  we  must 
make  some  firm,  long-range  plans  for 
dealing  with  the  imbalance  between  ex- 
penditures and  revenues.  II  we  approved 
the  increase  In  the  debt  limit  today,  I 
am  afraid  we  will  lose  much  of  the  in- 
centive to  take  that  long  hard  look  at 
our  revenues  and  expenditures.  If  we 
just  more  or  less  automatically  continue 
to  raise  the  debt  limit,  we  are  defeating 
the  very  purpose  of  the  debt  limit.  The 
limit  was  established  to  force  us  to  take 
those  long  hard  looks  at  the  gap  between 
Income  and  outgo.  The  increases  in  the 
limit  have  become  so  regular  and  so 
routine  that  we  have  completely  forgot- 
ten and  subverted  the  original  piuTX)se 
of  the  limit.  Incidentally,  I  plan  to  do 
some  further  research  on  the  original 
purpose  of  the  debt  limit,  and  will  in- 
sert the  results  in  the  Rbcord. 

In  short,  I  would  be  willing  to  vote 
for  the  Increase  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent if  I  felt  confident  that  the  Congress 
would  in  fact,  review  the  programs  we 
have  authorized  to  see  if  they  are  all  in 
fact  necessary,  and  likewise  to  look  at 
our  revenues  to  see  if  there  are  other 
sources  available.  For  example,  we  may 
have  to  seriously  consider  the  value- 
added  tax.  Another  potential  source  of 
Income  is  to  be  foimd  in  our  numerom 
tax  loopholes. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  order 
to  get  the  Congress  in  a  position  to  real- 
istically take  this  "long  hard  look."  Un- 
der our  present  organizational  setup  it 
is  virtually  assured  that  the  Congress 
will  not  be  forced  to  deal  directly  with 
the  problem  of  the  Imbalance  between 
revenues  and  expenditures.  We  may  have 
to  assign  one  committee  jurisdiction  and 
authority  to  handle  the  overall  budget. 
That  committee  would  be  responsible  for 
reporting  legislation  to  the  Congress  set- 
ting the  grand  total  for  the  budget  and 
the  amounts  to  be  allocated  to  broad 
areas.  Then  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  fill  in  the  details  within  the 
broad  gmdelines  established  by  the 
budget  committee.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  be  charged  with  com- 
ing up  with  sufQcient  revenue  to  "pay  the 
bill,"  even  if  it  meant  raising  taxes. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman — 

The  people  Justly  view  with  alarm  the  reck- 
less extravagance  which  i>ervade8  every  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Oovernment;  ...  a 
return  to  rigid  economy  and  accountability  Is 
Indispensable  to  arrest  the  sympathetic 
plunder  of  the  public  treasury.  (Republican 
National  Convention,  1860.) 

To  the  drafters  of  the  party  platform 
quoted  in  part  above,  then  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  wrote: 

This  declaration  of  principles  and  senti- 
ments .  .  .  meets  my  approval;  and  It  shall  be 
my  care  not  to  violate  or  disregard  It  In  any 
part. 

The  birthday  of  this  illustrious  Presi- 
dent, which  we  recently  celebrated, 
should  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  rele- 
vance of  the  principles  he  endorsed  so 
wholeheartedly.  The  soimdness  of  his 
reasoning  still  obtains,  but  apparently  it 
does  not  convince  the  economic  advisers 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  successor  in  both  capaci- 
ties, the  present  head  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  occupant  of  the  White  House. 

In  an  effort  to  reverse  the  rising  tide  of 


unemployment  by  giving  the  economy  a 
boost,  they  have  chosen  the  risky  course 
of  massive  deficit  spending.  The  new 
budget  is  roughly  $30  billion — or  15  per- 
cent— higher  than  the  old.  A  deficit  of 
$11.6  billion  is  now  anticipated  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1972,  but  the 
economic  assiunptions  used  to  arrive  at 
that  figure  are,  to  say  the  least,  opti- 
mistic. More  conservative  estimates  of 
Federal  revenues  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  would  lead  to  a  more  pessimistic 
conclusion. 

That  the  Treasury  itself  secretly 
doubts  the  accuracy  of  its  ofBciid  pre- 
dictions of  a  drastic  upswing  in  the  econ- 
omy could  be  argued  from  the  recent  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  for  the  biggest  sin- 
gle increase  in  the  national  debt  ceiling 
since  World  War  n.  The  upper  limit  on 
the  national  debt  is  apparently  an  ever- 
expanding  ceiling  without  a  roof.  The 
current  restriction  now  stands  at  the 
heady  height  of  $395  billion.  The  admin- 
istration's latest  request  would  push  it 
over  the  $400  billion  mark  for  the  first 
time,  to  an  eye-popping  $435  billion.  This 
figure  almost  equals  the  total  gross  na- 
tional product  as  recenUy  as  1957.  The 
interest  charge  for  this  staggering  sum 
will  be  $21.2  billion  next  year.  The  aver- 
age net  income  from  a  U.S.  farm  in  1970 
was  $5,563.  On  this  basis,  it  would  take 
all  the  income  from  more  than  3.5  million 
farms  just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  I  intend  to  vote  against  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
was  unable  to  participate  in  the  debate 
on  HJa.  4690,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
time  to  discuss  my  views  on  the  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  public  debt  limit 
and  to  remove  the  4 'A -percent  interest 
rate  on  long-term  Gkjvenunent  obliga- 
tions. 

While  there  has  been  much  discussion 
concerning  the  effect  on  the  economy 
that  the  removal  of  the  4  Vi -percent  ceil- 
ing on  interest  rates  would  have.  I  think 
it  is  essential  to  point  out  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  ceiling  would  only  apply 
to  $10  billion  of  the  Federal  debt.  It  is 
consistent  with  good  debt  management 
to   increase   that   portion  of   the   debt 
placed  in  long-term  bonds.  By  doing  this, 
we  obviate  the  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment constantly  going  into  money 
markets  to  finance  short-term  obliga- 
tions and  thereby  constantly  disturbing 
money  markets.  In  addition,  the  removal 
of  this  ceiling  is  consistent  with  my  belief 
that  the  money  market  interest  rates 
should  be  decided  on  a  competitive  basis. 
While   several   individuals    and    groups 
have  expressed  their  opposition  to  remov- 
ing this  ceiling  because  of  the  possible 
adverse  effect  on  the  economy.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  retaining  the  4  y4 -per- 
cent ceiling  would  keep  interest  rates 
down.  In  the  last  year,  when  the  iV^- 
ceiling  was  in  effect,  interest  rates  rose 
to  their  highest  point  in  a  hundred  years 
and  destroyed  the  ability  for  people  to 
obtain  home  mortgages  and  consumer 
loans. 

A  far  greater  impact  would  be  felt 
on  the  econiomy  by  increasing  the  debt 
limitation.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  win  experience  a  $25  to  $30 
billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  that 


a  vote  for  raising  the  debt  limit  in  fiscal 
1971  will,  in  essence,  result  in  a  $65  bil- 
lion increase  in  the  debt  limit.  At  this 
time.  I  oppose  increasing  the  debt  limit 
because  of  the  consequences  it  will  have 
on  the  financial  money  markets  which 
assuredly  will  result  In  increases  in  in- 
terest rates. 

In  addition,  I  am  opposing  the  increase 
in  the  public  debt  limit  to  indicate  fur- 
ther that  I  disapprove  strongly  with  the 
administration's  economic  policies  which 
are  obviously  taking  their  toll  in  human 
as  well  as  economic  terms.  I  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  policy  that  is  causing  a  high 
unemployment  rate  and  a  stagnated 
GNP. 

And  finally.  I  oppose  a  $77.8  billion  de- 
fense budget  which  goes  to  finance  the 
ravaging  of  entire  countries  in  South- 
east Asia  and  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  system.  I  feel  that  it  is  wrong  for 
the  American  taxpayer  to  be  saddled  with 
an  increased  debt  when  the  Government 
elects  to  spend  its  dollars  for  such  im- 
prudent policies. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  roll  is  called,  I  will  reluctantly  support 
the  increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  as 
provided  in  H.R.  4690.  At  the  beginning 
I  should  make  it  clear  I  am  not  a  pro- 
ponent of  raising  the  debt  ceiling  and  I 
certainly  do  not  relish  voting  for  it.  At 
this  time,  or  perhaps  I  should  clarify 
thess  words  to  say  at  this  point  in  time 
about  the  only  responsible  course  is  to  be 
in  favor  of  raising  the  limit  enough  to 
pay  the  bills  we  have  already  created. 

One  applicable  parallel  to  our  present 
situation  would  be  to  say  to  the  mer- 
chants in  downtown  Washington  or  in 
our  home  districts  to  permit  our  wives  to 
have  merchandise  that  they  wish  to  pur- 
chase on  credit  and  then  say  to  those 
same  merchants  when  the  bills  come 
due — in  effect,  do  not  rush  me  right  now. 
I  will  pey  if  I  have  the  money  right  now 
and  If  I  do  not  have  you  will  just  have 
to  wait.  Such  a  course  might  work  for  a 
while  in  our  own  personal  affairs  but  it 
wiU  not  work  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  shudder  to  think  what  would  happen 
if  we  say  to  our  deserving  veterans  who 
expect  their  checks  the  first  of  every 
month  or  to  the  Federal  employees  or 
the  millions  of  social  security  recipients 
that  they  will  have  to  wait  to  another 
time  to  receive  their  checks.  Even  if  we 
had  to  tell  the  veterans  or  Government 
employees  and  our  elderly  pensionera 
there  is  no  money  for  them  this  would 
not  be  nearly  as  bad  as  for  the  word  to 
go  out  across  the  world  that  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Is  broke  and  cannot  meet  any 
of  its  bills  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  as  they  accrue.  The  truth  Is  that 
central  bankers  of  other  countries  all 
over  the  world  would  Immediately  lose 
confidence  in  the  United  States  and  Im- 
mediately demand  the  gold  which  i« 
theirs  but  which  has  not  been  caUed  fw 
out  of  Fort  Knox.  Ky.  In  less  than  30 
days  all  of  our  gold  would  be  gone,  m 
short,  the  United  States  would  be  fol- 
lowing the  course  closely  akin  to  suicide. 
Now.  everyone  agrees  that  sometime 
before  long  there  must  be  a  showdown  mi 
this  course  of  continually  increasing  the 
limits  on  the  public  debt,  or  put  differ- 
ently, raising  the  debt  ceiling.  But  the 
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best  way  to  do  that  is  when  we  consider 
authorizations  and  appropriations.  There 
is  probably  no  better  way  to  describe  it 
than  to  say  a  vote  against  a  debt  celling 
may  appear  to  be  an  economy  vote  but 
It  is  not  necessarily  an  economy  vote. 

It  is  my  considerate  opinion  we  cannot 
escape  by  lavish  remarks  and  a  lot  of 
oratory.  The  fact  is  the  money  has  been 
voted  and  has  been  spent  and  bills  are 
now  coming  due  and  must  be  paid.  If  one 
looks  at  the  report  on  page  5  it  will  be 
found  that  this  increase  should  be 
enough  to  take  care  of  any  Treasury 
obligations  or  contingencies  through 
March  15.  1972.  It  may  never  be  wise  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  state  without 
reservation  or  qualification  a  course 
which  he  will  pursue  at  a  future  date 
because  matters  that  come  before  us  are 
so  complex  and  so  constantiy  subject  to 
change  that  almost  suijrthing  can  hap- 
pen in  the  course  of  a  year.  Notwith- 
standing, it  is  my  present  conviction  that 
if  the  President  returns  to  the  Congress 
in  March  1972.  and  asks  for  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit,  my  support  of 
the  increase  at  that  time  will  be  dep)end- 
ent  upon  whether  or  not  I  can  show  by 
recorded  rollcall  votes  that  I  have  op- 
posed authorizations  and  or  appropria- 
tions in  an  amount  as  great  or  greater 
than  the  debt  increase  then  being  sought 
by  the  administration. 

Put  simply,  if  there  has  been  a  series 
of  instances  which  when  totaled  up 
equals  or  exceeds  the  increase  asked  for. 
then  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  as  a 
Member  who  had  voted  against  spending 
he  would  be  Justified  in  also  voting 
against  increasing  the  debt  limit. 

The  above  observations  are  made  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  we  cannot  go  on 
in  perpetuity  borrowing  more  then  we 
take  in.  Some  day  there  must  be  a  day  of 
reckoning.  As  long  as  we  put  off  the 
problem,  the  worse  it  may  become.  But 
when  money  has  been  spent  it  becomes 
a  fact  of  life  that  we  must  pay  the  bill. 
There  has  been  some  restraint  exercised. 
The  administration  asked  for  $40  billion 
and  It  was  cut  by  our  committee  to  $35 
billion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  had 
members  of  my  staff  total  up  the  dollar 
amount  of  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions I  have  opposed  since  the  last  in- 
crease but  I  shall  begin  now  to  keep  a 
careful  accoimting.  No  one  can  say  my 
course  is  partisan  for  I  have  voted  to  in- 
crease debt  limits  under  previous  admin- 
iBtraUon.  The  fact  is  that  I  supported 
raising  the  debt  ceiling  last  year  under 
the  present  administration.  No,  this  is 
not  a  partisan  matter  but  it  may  well 
appear  to  be  the  next  time  the  adminis- 
tration asks  for  another  incretise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  support  sec- 
tion 3  of  H.R.  4690  which  provides  bonds 
may  be  issued  at  a  rate  of  interest  ex- 
ceeding 4V2  percent  because  our  control 
over  the  interest  rate  is  one  of  the  few 
means  we  have  to  exercise  restraint.  It  is 
one  check  that  Congress  can  use.  As  I 
read  section  3  in  HJl.  4690.  if  it  Is 
adopted,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
interest  rate  from  going  one.  two  or  three 
points  higher  than  the  ceiling  now  pro- 
vided for.  I  suppose  it  is  conceivable  it 
could  go  up  to  7  or  8  percent  and  if  we 
do  not  hold  the  rate  down  to  4  Vi  percent 
as  now  provided  by  law,  how  do  we  ex- 


pect to  get  any  measure  of  restraint 
across  to  the  people  downtown. 

Perhaps  those  voting  against  this  in- 
terest increase  will  be  called  p<«)uli8ts. 
The  facts  are  If  we  Increase  this  interest 
rate  we  increase  the  cost  of  our  debt  by 
an  untold  amount. 

I  suppose  there  may  exist  a  belief  that 
people  do  not  understand  economics  «md 
they  do  not  imderstand  the  difference  be- 
tween high-  and  low-interest  cost  to  the 
Government.  But  I  am  sure  that  they  do 
recognize  the  second  highest  item  in  the 
Federal  budget  today  Is  the  interest  the 
Government  must  pay  on  its  accumu- 
lated debt  second  only  to  the  expendi- 
tures for  defense.  For  that  reason.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  shall  oppose  section  3. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  March 
19,  1969,  the  Congress,  at  the  President's 
request,  increased  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  to  $365  bilUon  and  the  temporary 
ceiling  to  $377  biUion. 

On  June  3.  1970,  the  Congress,  at  the 
President's  request,  increased  the  per- 
manent debt  celling  to  $380  billion  and 
the  temporary  celling  to  $395  billion- 
authorizing  the  executive  branch  to  sell 
U.S.  bonds  and  pledge  future  tax  reve- 
nues to  that  extent. 

The  debt  rose  last  month  to  within  $1 
billion  of  the  $395  biUion  ceiling.  Now 
we  are  asked  that  the  ceiling  be  increased 
to  $435  billion  before  the  end  of  this 
month  and  for  the  elimination  of  the  4tV2 
percent  ceiling  on  interest  which  the 
Government — that  is,  the  American  tax- 
payer— can  pay  on  long-term  borrowing. 
In  a  truly  progressive  nation  the  cost 
of  living  goes  down,  not  up.  In  a  truly 
progressive  nation,  there  are  not  millions 
on  welfare  who  make  a  living  by  exploit- 
ing the  millions  of  employed.  In  a  truly 
progressive  nation  there  is  a  labor  short- 
age, not  millions  of  unemployed. 

The  ever  spirallng  cost  of  living,  the 
millions  on  welfare  rolls  and  millions  of 
unemployed  caused  by  huge  debts,  budget 
deficits  and  confiscatory  taxes  are  irre- 
futable evidence  that  America  Is  going 
backward.  Initiative  is  being  stifled,  the 
free  enterprise  system  which  made 
America  the  most  prosperous  nation  on 
earth  is  being  destroyed,  and  business, 
seeking  lower  taxes  and  lower  costs  of 
production,  is  being  driven  to  foreign 
countries. 

A  nation  with  the  natural  resources 
and  the  productive  capsuiity  of  America 
has  never  gone  financially  bankrupt 
without  first  suffering  moral  bankruptcy 
at  the  top.  The  lamebrains,  weak  sisters. 
and  Keynesians  already  have  plunged 
the  U.S.  Goverrunent  into  almost  hope- 
less insolvency.  Continued  deficits  will 
result  in  total  bemkruptcy.  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  about  the  end  of  the  road 
backward?  The  deficit  financing  road  is 
the  freeway  to  total  state  socialism, 
known  by  some  as  communism. 

The  answer  to  the  financial  morass 
that  our  Nation  is  in  is  to  restore  fiscal 
responsibility,  which  traditionally  has 
meant  a  baltmced  budget,  and  for  the 
Congress  to  reassume  the  constitutional 
power,  which  it  relinquished  in  1913  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  banking  system, 
"to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  solution  to 
our  money  system  and  the  national  debt 


is  the  key  to  the  solution  to  many  Ills  in 
our  society,  there  remains  widespread 
apathy  and  general  unconcern  regarding 
the  public  debt  as  a  national  Issue. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  budg- 
et, the  machinations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banking  system,  and  the  staggering 
size  of  the  debt  as  well  as  the  publicity 
and  overemphasis  given  to  pollution,  sex, 
pornography,  and  other  problems  by  the 
mass  media,  the  average  man  in  the 
street  pays  UtUe  attention  to  something 
made  to  seem  as  complicated  as  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Why  our  Government  leaders  do  not 
consider  the  national  debt  to  be  one  of 
our  most  pressing  problems  to  be  solved 
by  means  other  than  annually  Increas- 
ing the  legal  debt  limit  is  open  to  specu- 
lation. 

An  indication  of  the  administration's 
cut  and  dried  attitude  toward  the  debt 
problem  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  only 
1  day  was  set  aside  for  public  hearings 
on  something  as  crucial  to  the  American 
people  and  their  money  as  this.  It  has  be- 
come a  routine  matter  to  spend  recklessly 
in  excess  of  Income  and  simply  increase 
the  debt  ceUing  each  year.  But  it  is  also 
infiationary.  irresponsible,  and  immoral. 
Still  another  explanation  for  this  in- 
difference toward  the  ever-rising  na- 
tional debt  is  the  concept  that  has  been 
drummed  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  people  that  the  size  of  the  debt 
does  not  matter  since  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves. 

I  carmot  subscribe  to  such  alien  and 
upside  thinking,  nor  would  the  people 
back  home  if  they  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  what  is  taking  place 
and  how  it  would  affect  them.  This  body 
at  this  time  has  a  chance  to  give  notice  of 
its  independence  by  expressing  the  will 
of  the  people  to  curtail  further  reckless 
spending  of  tt-x  money. 

Since  it  is  irrational  for  me  to  under- 
stand how  we  can  have  lower  interest 
rates  by  removing  the  interest  ceiling 
from  UB.  bonds.  I  plan  to  cast  my  peo- 
ple's vote  to  retain  the  interest  celling 
and  against  any  increase  in  the  debt 
limit  on  final  passage  of  this  measui-e. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  HR.  4690,  the  administra- 
tion's m-concelved  request  to  increase 
the  public  debt  limit. 

These  who  would  su-gue  that  the  debt 
ceiling  increase  is  necessary  in  order  to 
provide  as  much  money  as  in  needed  to 
run  the  Government  are  mistaken.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Government  today  and 
for  a  long  time  has  been  Incapable  of 
representing  the  American  people.  The 
reason  the  debt  ceUing  has  increased 
each  year  is  because  of  a  callous  uncon- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
the  needs  of  the  people.  The  increase  in 
public  debt  has  come  about  as  a  result 
of  an  increase  in  the  policy  of  destruc- 
tion and  the  weaptMis  of  destruction  by 
this  administration  and  administrations 
before  it.  The  spending  of  almost  $80 
bilUon  of  our  tax  money  in  a  military 
program  each  year  has  created  a  con- 
stant requirement  that  this  President 
and  the  Presidents  before  him  come  to 
Congress  each  year  to  request  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiUng. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  act  in  opposl- 
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tion  to  these  constant  requests  by  exer- 
cising its  power  over  appropriations  to 
make  the  administration  recognize  that 
its  policies  have  got  to  be  changed.  I 
think  it  Ls  time  to  prevent  the  President 
of  the  United  States  from  utilizing  the 
Federal  tax  dollar,  in  addition  to  the 
lives  of  the  people,  in  an  illegal  and  im- 
moral war  in  Indochina.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  stop  spending  billions  of  dollars 
for  missiles,  for  antiballistic  missiles,  and 
MIRV's  at  a  time  when  the  people  of  this 
country  need  housing,  health,  and  edu- 
cation. 

There  is  no  guarantee  in  H.R.  4690 
that  because  we  increase  the  debt  ceil- 
ing that  the  people  in  the  cities  will,  in 
fact,  get  any  benefit  from  this  fiscal  pol- 
icy in  terms  of  what  their  human  needs 
really  are.  Tliey  need  housing;  they  need 
schools;  they  need  a  fight  against  drug 
addiction;  they  need  mass  transit 
systems;  they  need  universal  child-care 
systems.  And  all  we  see  is  that  the  largest 
amount  of  our  tax  dollars  is  constantly 
poured  into  a  bottomless  military  drain. 
H.R.  4690  is  not  the  legislation  that  wUl 
insure  any  reemphasis  of  administra- 
tion money  on  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  suggestion  that  we  should  remove 
the  4  V^ -percent  interest  rate  ceiling  on 
U.S.  Government  bonds  further  illus- 
trates the  realities  of  existing  priorities 
in  this  coimtry,  for  it  is  only  those  in  the 
banks  and  financial  institutions  of  our 
country  who  will  benefit  from  the  in- 
creased interest.  The  American  people 
and  the  Government  as  a  whole  can  only 
be  further  impoverished. 

I  oppose  both  the  power  to  increase 
the  Interest  paid  on  Govenmient  bonds, 
as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  public  debt 
ceiling  which  the  administration  seeks  in 
H.R.  4690.  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
Congress,  the  men  and  women  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  to  make  clear  to  the 
executive  branch  of  this  Government 
that  we  are  going  to  utilize  our  power, 
our  power  over  appropriations  and  our 
power  over  legislation,  to  prevent  and  to 
change  the  unconstitutional  and  unau- 
thorized acts  of  the  executive,  and  I  urge 
this  body  today  to  recommit  H.R.  4690 
for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  BYRNiS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  imderstand  there  is  only  one 
more  speaker  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle;  so  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  there  are  two  very  simple 
issues  involved  in  the  votes  that  will  be 
taken  this  afternoon.  The  first  and  most 
important  issue,  of  course,  is  whether  or 
not  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  going  to  be  in  a  position  where  it  can 
pay  Its  bills. 

The  question  is  whether  the  bills  that 
It  owes  for  the  procurement  of  services 
or  of  products  can  be  paid.  The  question 
Is  whether  the  Government  can  pay  its 
bills  for  the  compensation  of  those  who 
work  for  the  Government,  whether  they 
are  in  civilian  life  or  in  the  military,  and 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
can  meet  its  other  obligations.  The  issue 
is  quite  simple:  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  su£Bcient  funds  on  hand 
as  of  the  end  of  this  month  to  pay  the 


commitments  that  we  have  made  to 
those  on  social  security,  those  who  are 
receiving  benefits  in  one  or  another  form, 
one  Government  program  or  the  other. 

If  we  do  not  pass  a  debt  increase  limi- 
tation as  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee, then  our  Government  will  not  be 
able  to  meet  its  obligations. 

Those  who  are  on  the  committee,  the 
25  committee  members,  15  Democrats 
and  10  Republicans,  hearc'.  the  testi- 
mony of  the  various  witnesses  before  that 
committee,  and  those  members  are  the 
best  judges  of  whether  or  not  this  legis- 
lation ought  to  be  approved. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  on  that  committee 
only  three  out  of  the  25  voted  against  re- 
porting the  legislation.  Twenty-two  out  of 
the  25  voted  for  the  legislation.  They 
listened  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  they  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  others  who  testified. 

It  bothered  me  a  bit,  if  I  may  say — 
and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  is  here — that  he  said  this  debt 
limitation  increase  was  recommended  by 
entrenched  bureaucrats.  If  the  members 
of  the  committee  will  turn  to  page  11  of 
the  conunittee  report,  they  will  find  the 
following  statement  cited  by  six  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury.  The  state- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

As  men  who  have  served  as  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years  and  In  widely  varlng  economic  and 
financial  circumstances,  we  Join  In  support- 
ing the  request  of  Secretary  Connally  that 
the  4%  percent  Interest  rate  celling  on  Treas- 
ury bonds  be  removed.  This  action  Is  essen- 
tial to  continue  orderly  management  of  the 
Government  debt.  Failure  to  remove  this  out- 
moded celling,  with  the  consequence  of  forc- 
ing disproportionate  sbort-tenn  financing, 
can  become  a  disruptive  Influence  In  credit 
markets. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  look  at  the  men 
who  have  signed  that  statement.  The 
most  recent  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
David  Kennedy,  certainly  is  no  en- 
trenched bureaucrat. 

Joseph  W.  Barr  is  no  entrenched  bu- 
reaucrat. He  formerly  served  sis  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  and  he  is  presently 
president  or  chairman  of  the  board  of 
one  of  the  largest  financial  institutions 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  incidentally 
a  Democrat. 

Henry  H.  Fowler  is  certainly  no  en- 
trenched bureaucrat. 

Douglas  Dillon  is  about  as  far  as  one 
can  get  from  an  entrenched  bureaucrat. 

Robert  B.  Anderson  is  certainly  no  en- 
trenched bureaucrat. 

John  W.  Snyder  is  no  bureaucrat  by 
any  standards. 

These  men  who  came  from  private  life 
have  requested  and  recommended  that 
the  committee  and  this  body  raise  for  a 
limited  amount  the  ceiling  of  AV4  per- 
cent on  the  sale  of  Government  obliga- 
tions and  also  they  favored  the  increase 
in  the  debt  limitation.  They  in  one  way 
or  another  during  their  terms  of  office 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recom- 
mended debt  increases  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  we  have  today:  to  pay  our 
bUls. 

The  other  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  Government  will  save  the 
taxpayers  money.  The  committee  recom- 


mended in  section  3  a  $10  billion  sale  of 
Government  securities  over  and  above  an 
interest  rate  of  4Vi  percent  in  the  long- 
term  market. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Ml".  Chair- 
man, the  committee  did  not  make  It 
mandatory  that  the  Secretar>-  of  the 
Treasury  sell  these  securities.  The  com- 
mittee in  effect  has  given  the  Secretary 
the  option  to  do  it.  If  the  bill  is  ap- 
proved as  it  was  recommended  by  the 
conunittee,  the  Secretary  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  looking  at  the  money 
market  and  making  a  determination  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  better  to  go  in 
the  long-term  market  or  whether  it  is 
better  to  finance  our  flrmncial  needs  in 
the  short-term  market. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  made 
an  argimient  a  minute  ago,  and  in  effect 
he  said  that  if  the  Patman  amendment 
is  approved  and  this  provision  is  stricken 
from  the  bill  the  Government  will  stay 
in  the  short-term  market  and  therefore 
save  taxpayers  money,  the  inference  be- 
ing if  Uncle  Sam  could  go  in  the  long- 
term  market  he  would  crowd  out  the 
home  buyer.  And  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man also  said  it  would  make  it  difficult 
for  the  automobile  purchaser. 

In  my  judgment,  if  the  committee's 
bill  is  recommended  it  will  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  option  to 
go  into  either  market,  but  if  the  amend- 
ment is  approved  and  the  right  to  go  in 
the  long-term  market  is  precluded  then 
Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  stay  in  the  short- 
term  market.  Who  is  hurt  in  the  short- 
term  market?  It  is  the  individuals  who 
have  revolving  credit  with  department 
stores  and  with  other  such  organizations, 
those  people  who  in  effect  are  borrowing 
from  a  department  store  in  the  short- 
term  area,  who  will  be  paying  higher  in- 
terest rates. 

The  individuals  who  buy  automobiles 
today  are  in  the  short-term  money  mar- 
ket. If  the  gentleman's  point  of  view  pre- 
vails it  will  cost  automobile  buyers  more 
to  finance  their  acquisition  of  automo- 
biles today. 

Let  me  say  that  it  makes  far  more 
sense  to  give  to  the  U.S.  Government  an 
option  to  go  where  it  can  best  distribute 
its  needs,  whether  that  be  long  term  or 
short  term.  If  we  force  the  Government 
to  go  in  one  or  the  other  in  a  mandatory 
way,  I  believe  we  disrupt  the  money  mar- 
kets very  substantially. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  have  been  listening  at- 
tentively to  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

I  said  before  and  I  say  again  that  I 
would  favor  a  lifting  of  the  ceiling 
tailored  with  appropriate  language  so 
that  Congress  preserves  its  authority  and 
prevents  the  Treasury  from  going  into 
the  long-term,  high-interest  market  just 
for  the  sake  of  fixing  up  high-Interest, 
long-term  bond  programa.  If  you  draft 
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a  provision  which  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  debt  management 
policies  to  have  some  concern  for  the  poor 
old  taxpayer  who  pays  $20  billion  of  in- 
terest on  that  debt  every  year  I  will  be  a 
leading  spear  bearer  for  that  kind  of 
amendment,  but  that  is  not  what  we  have 
before  us.  That  is  why  I  am  against  the 
Ways  and  Means  provision. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  seems  to 
me,  in  response  to  the  comment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  that  we  must 
have  some  faith  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  a  man  for  whom  I  personally 
have  tremendous  admiration.  He  is  not  a 
member  of  my  political  party.  He  is 
serving  the  United  States  as  well  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  a  most 
difficult  job.  I  am  convinced,  as  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  ought  to  be,  that 
John  Connally,  if  given  this  authority, 
will  do  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  taxpayers  gen- 
erally. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  wants  to  hamstring 
him,  why  he  wants  to  tie  him  down  to  a 
single  area  in  the  short-term  interest 
market.  By  his  comments  and  the  way 
he  is  going  to  vote,  in  effect,  I  guess  that 
is  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  agree  with 
the  statement  being  made  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  In  the  well. 

I  want  to  point  out  one  more  fact  as 
to  who  is  hurt  by  the  Treasury's  con- 
stant reentry  at  inopportune  times  in  the 
short-term  market.  In  that  market  more 
and  more  of  the  localities  and  the  major 
cities  are  not  allowed  to  accumulate 
long-term  debt  obligations,  but  they 
must  borrow  in  order  to  meet  their  day- 
to-day  needs  in  the  major  cities.  When 
they  are  in  the  short-term  market  try- 
ing to  borrow  and  Uncle  Sam  has  to  come 
in  order  to  finance  his  short-term  obliga- 
tions, that  puts  an  additional  burden  on 
the  local  municipalities  and  they  suffer 
very  heavily  in  trying  to  meet  their  needs 
in  these  major  centers.  There  is  just  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REIUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  If  the  Patman  amend- 
ment does  not  prevail,  would  not  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  agree  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  stop  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  tomor- 
row seeking  to  issue  an  issue  of  Federal 
30-year  bonds  at  6%  percent? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  Patman 
amendment  does  not  prevail,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  when  the  bill  be- 
comes law  and  if  it  is  in  this  form,  could 
go  into  the  market,  either  short  term  or 
long  term. 

He  could  finance  the  way  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  indicated.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  he  will  do  what  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  says  he  might 


do,  because  it  does  not  appear  that  that 
is  the  best  deal  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  for  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  reading  the  committee  report  I 
notice  on  page  2  that  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  I  think  the  House 
has  voted  on  a  debt  limitation  increase 
28  times.  With  two  or  three  exceptions 
I  have  supported  a  debt  increase  whether 
it  was  a  Democratic  or  a  Republican 
President,  whether  it  was  one  adminis- 
tration or  another.  The  reason  is  very 
simple.  We  get  ourselves  in  the  position 
where  because  we  have  voted  for  appro- 
priations forcing  expenditures,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  to  have  leeway  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  its  bills.  If  we  do 
not  do  this  today,  as  we  ought  to  do, 
then  we  could  have  and  we  undoubtedly 
will  have  chaos  and  confusion  at  a  time 
when  I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country  to  have  a 
disruption  of  financial  markets  or  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  oppose 
the  Patman  amendment  and  to  vote  for 
the  committee  bill  recommended  by  22 
out  of  the  25  members  on  that  committee. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  close 
the  debate  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggon- 
ner). 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  committee.  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  reading  a  portion  of  just 
one  sentence  of  the  statement  made  by 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman)  when  he  appeared  before  the 
House  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
opposition  to  the  lifting  of  the  4Va- 
percent  ceiling  which  is  restristive  and 
which  has  a  devastating  effect  on  financ- 
ing the  national  debt. 

When  he  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee Mr.  Patman  had  this  to  say : 


As  this  conunittee  has  recognized  In  the 
past  and  as  the  Congress  has  stated  time 
and  again,  the  4%  percent  ceUlng  is  the 
principal  low-Interest  sjTnbol — 

And  the  key  word  there  is  "symbol"— 
of  our  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  today 
that  the  economy  having  come  to  this 
point  in  time  that  this  4  Vi -percent  ceiling 
Is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  symbol  because 
it  is  impossible  now  and  will  be  impos- 
sible for  the  future,  as  it  has  been  since 
1965,  to  sell  long-term  bonds  at  a  rate 
of  4 1/4  percent  or  less. 

V'hat  we  are  doing  now  almost  every 
Member  of  this  House  has  voted  in  prin- 
ciple to  do  on  other  legislation.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  are  many  Members  in 
this  House  who  voted  against  raising 
the  interest  rate  ceiling  for  FHA  and  for 
VA-insured  homes  when  they  could  not 
get  the  money  under  the  prescribed  in- 
terest rate  limitation.  The  interest  rate 
went  up  and  now  it  is  coming  back  down. 

If  you  believe,  as  I  believe,  that  In 


financing  the  debt  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment long-term  money  often  la 
cheaper  than  short-term  money,  then 
you  can  vote  to  lift  this  celling  to  the 
extent  this  legislation  recommends. 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  hearings 
and  will  turn  to  page  5  when  Secretary 
Connally  was  talking  with  the  commit- 
tee, he  pointed  out — and  these  are  act- 
ual facts — that  the  average  maturity  has 
declined  since  1965,  when  we  were  no 
longer  able  to  sell  long-term  bonds  be- 
cause of  the  4 1/4 -percent  ceiling,  from  an 
average  maturity  of  5  years  and  9  months 
in  June  1965,  to  3  years  and  4  months 
now.  The  sonount  of  those  long-term 
bonds  outstanding  has  decreased  from 
$43.5  bUUon  to  $17.5  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  anything 
at  work  here  but  supply  and  demand. 
Most  of  you  people  are  old  enough  to 
have  gone  through  some  of  the  depres- 
sion and  you  know  that  no  depression 
that  ever  follows  another  depression 
ever  gets  sis  low  as  its  predecessor.  In 
other  words,  you  never  quite  drop  back 
as  far  following  a  depression  In  the  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  same  thing  is  also  true  with  ref- 
erence to  interest  rates.  How  far  in  the 
forseeable  future  wiU  it  be  before  we  are 
able  to  sell  any  long-term  bonds  imder 
the  4  V4  -percent  ceiling  ? 

So,  the  only  thing  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  administration  have  asked  for 
is  the  authority,  when  and  if  a  favorable 
interest  rate  for  the  marketing  of  long- 
term  bonds  becomes  available,  so  that 
they  in  their  discretion  will  be  allowed 
to  experiment,  so  to  speak,  and  to  sell 
those  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $10  billion. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues  of  the  House,  I  know  that 
those  of  you  who  are  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle, 
have  a  vested  interest  in  low  interest 
rates,  and  I  share  that  with  you,  but  let 
me  point  out  to  you  that  the  man  who 
occupies  the  White  House  now  has  in 
his  wisdom  chosen  an  outstanding  Dem- 
ocrat as  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It  is  not  the  President's  neck  that  is  out, 
if  the  marketing  of  long-term  bonds  is 
not  accomplished  under  this  authoriza- 
tion,  but  it  Is  going   to  be  Secretary 
Connally  who  is  going  to  have  to  account 
for  the  failure  if,  indeed,  there  is  a  fail- 
ure on  his  part.  And  the  Secretary  has 
assured  the  committee  that  only  if  fa- 
vorable conditions  come  into  being  will 
he  market  any  portion  of  this  $10  billion 
of  bonds  that  will  be  made  available  to 
him.  He  is  not  going  to  dump  $10  billion 
worth  of  bonds  on  the  market  at  any  one 
time.  It  is  only  if  favorable  rates  come 
into  play  that  he  will  market  any  of 
these  bonds,  and  he  is  going  to  have  to  be 
accountable  for  his  stewardship. 

My  friends,  managing  the  national 
debt  is  not  the  business  of  the  U5.  Con- 
gress. This  requires  technical  profes- 
sionals to  accomplish.  There  are  people 
in  the  Treasury  charged  with  this  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  let  them  shoulder  this 
responsibility. 
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Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  field? 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner)  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  one 
other  important  fact  we  should  bear  in 
mind  about  this  whole  matter,  and  that 
is,  in  addition  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  said  about  assur- 
ances given  us  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  inso- 
far as  I  know,  but  what  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  other  spokesmen  of 
the  administration  will  be  back  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  not 
later  than  this  time  next  year  looking 
for  a  further  increase  in  the  debt  celling 
for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1972.  and 
perhaps  for  all  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

Therefore  not  only  will  our  committee 
have  a  chance  to  look  at  the  particular 
proposition  involved  in  section  3  at  that 
time,  but  I  can  assure  all  of  the  Members 
that  I  am  going  to  stay  in  constant  con- 
tact with  the  people  in  the  Treasury  to 
see  to  It  that  they  do  not  make  use  of 
the  authority  granted  by  section  3  except 
when  it  would  be  completely  and  totally 
in  the  public  Interest  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  said 
is  exactly  right.  Let  us  give  the  Treas- 
ury some  discretionary  authority,  and 
only  a  limited  amount  of  discretionary 
authority,  requiring  them  to  account  for 
their  stewardship.  I'  they  can  market 
long-term  bonds  at  a  more  favorable  in- 
terest rate  than  we  are  presently  mar- 
keting short-term  bonds,  then  we  wUl 
have  swjcomplished  our  purpose.  We  will 
have  saved  the  taxpayers  dollars  and 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  the  tax- 
payers will  be  ahead. 

So  I  think  there  is  something  to  gain 
by  letting  the  Treasury  see  whether  or 
not  they  can  prove  their  point.  I  believe 
they  deserve  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman  agree 
that  past  experience  indicates  that  when 
there  is  high-interest  paper  issued  by  the 
Government,  that  it  usually  finds  its  way 
Into  the  commercial  banks,  and  is  un- 
available to  the  public?  The  high-inter- 
est-bearing certificates  have  found  their 
way  generally  into  the  commercial  banks. 

Now,  this  was  done  by  the  predecessor 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  would  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
that  he  has  the  history  to  back  up  this 
type  of  hope. 

When  it  came  to  the  trust  funds,  the 
trust  funds  seem  to  have  carried  an  aver- 
age interest  yield  of  4  Vs  percent.  He  does 
not  mean  that  these  high  interest  se- 
curities would  find  their  way  Into  the 
trust  fimd  Instead  of  finding  their  way 
into  the  commercial  banks? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  mistaken  about  the  interest 
rate  paid  on  monejrs  borrowed  from  the 
trxist  fimds;  that  Interest  is  at  the  rate 
of  short-term  borrowing. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last 
time  I  checked,  I  think  it  was  last  week 
or  the  week  before,  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
average  rate  of  interest  being  paid  by 
the  Trestsury  was  around  5%  percent — 
and  if  there  were  any  borrowings  from 
the  trust  fimds  at  that  time — and  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  were  or  not — 
but  had  there  been,  the  law  would  have 
required  that  the  Treasury  pay  5%  per- 
cent on  those  issues  from  the  trust  funds. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, also.  The  law  requires  that 
money  borrowed  from  the  trust  funds 
be  paid  an  interest  rate  which  is  equal 
to  that  paid  on  short-term  borrowings. 
So  what  the  gentleman  said  is  correct. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  agree  that  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  is  being  paid  on  the  borrow- 
ings today,  but  the  average  rate  is  still 
around  4V3  percent  because  during  the 
time  when  the  8-percent  certificates 
were  issued,  they  did  not  get  them  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  years  gone  by. 
the  average  rate  was  considerably  lower 
than  at  present  but  not  imder  today's 
marketing  conditions — the  rate  being 
paid  on  new  trust  fund  Issues  is  well  over 
5  percent. 

Mr.  VANIK.  But  the  average  rate  is 
still  about  iVs  percent. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  average  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  amoimt  of  long-term  bonds 
outstanding  now,  $17.5  billion,  is  some- 
what more  than  3  percent.  But  the  inter- 
est rate  that  must  be  paid  on  new  issues 
of  Government  securities  is  generally 
higher  than  that  today  because  inter- 
est rates  generally  are  much  higher. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  we  are  on  this,  I  think  it 
might  be  helpful  for  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  other  Members  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  to  look  at  the  summary 
of  the  public  debt  and  guaranteed  debt 
outstanding  as  of  January  31, 1971.  which 
is  on  page  5  of  the  dally  statement  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  and  you  will  find  there  the 
various  issues  and  the  amounts  held  by 
the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
trust  fimd.  Just  as  an  example,  there  are 
$2  billion  of  7^'s.  $4  bilUon  of  eye's.  $5 
bilUon  of  7%'s.  $3  billion  of  eVz's,  and 
soon. 

So  there  may  be  some  of  the  high-in- 
terest rate  certificates — there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  VANIK.  When  the  8-percent  notes 
went  on  the  market,  they  went  to  the 
commercial  banks  Eind  not  to  the  trust 
funds.  That  is  the  very  point  I  am 
making. 


Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Treasury.  The  rate  is  not  fixed  by 
law — except  that  the  Treasury  in  bor- 
rowing from  trust  fimds  has  to  pay  a  rate 
of  interest  equal  to  the  average  rate  then 
being  paid  by  the  Treasury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

HJl.  4690 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  (31  tr.S.C.  757b)  is  amended  by 
strlltlng  out  "•380,000,000,000"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "•400,000,000,000". 

Sk;.  a.  (a)  During  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  on  June  30,  1972.  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  In  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  shall 
be  temporarily  increased  by  •30,000,000,000. 

(b)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  2  of  Public  Law  91-301 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  section  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  (31  U.S.C.  752)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Bonds  herein 
authorized  may  be  issued  from  time  to  time 
at  a  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  exceeding  4'^ 
per  centum  per  annum,  but  the  aggregate 
face  amount  of  bonds  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  sentence  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000,- 
000.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments  are 
in  order  to  the  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  or  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  section  3  of  the  bill. 

Are  there  committee  amendments? 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  after  line 
9.  Insert: 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  obli- 
gations Issued  after  March  3,  1971,  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  law  are  hereby  repealed: 

"(1)  Section  14  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act   (31  U.S.C.  765);   and 

"(2)  Section  6312  of  the  Interior  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  payment  by  United 
States  notes  and  certificates  of  Indebted- 
ness ) ,  and  the  item  relating  to  such  sec- 
tion 6312  In  the  table  of  sections  for  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  64  of  such  Code. 

"(b)  The  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"  'Sec.  27.  In  the  case  of  obligations  Issued 
after  March  3.  1971,  under  this  Act  or  under 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  Issue  shall  not  permit  the  re- 
demption before  maturity  of  such  obligation 
In  payment  of  any  tax  imposed  by  the  United 
States  In  any  amount  above  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  obligation  at  the  time  of  such 
redemption.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  Treasury  blU  which  Is  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  section  0' ". 

Mr.  MILLS,  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
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There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlenmn  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
take  the  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out 
to  the  Committee  that  this  amendment 
is  considered  with  provisions  of  present 
law  which  permit  the  payment  of  taxes 
for  Federal  obligations  based  upon  the 
par  or  face  value  of  obligations,  even 
though  the  obligations  have  not  yet 
matured.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  permit 
the  payment  of  taxes,  not  Just  estate 
taxes,  but  taxes  generally,  with  an  obU- 
gation  which  has  a  current  market  value 
of  less  than  the  par  value. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  decided, 
after  discussion  with  others,  including 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss)  ,  that  now  is  the  time  to  change 
this  situation,  not  merely  with  ie:cect  to 
estate  taxes,  but  generally. 

Therefore,  the  committee  amendment 
provides  that,  in  the  case  of  obligations 
issued  after  today,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  issue  are  not  to  permit  the 
redemption  before  maturity  of  the  obli- 
gation in  payment  of  any  tax  imposed 
by  the  United  States  in  an  amount  above 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  obligation 
at  the  time  of  the  redemption. 

This  applies  across  the  board  with  one 
minor  exception.  It  does  not  apply  to 
Treasury  bills  which  are  issued  for  pe- 
riods of  less  than  a  year.  The  discount 
here  is  very  minor  sind  the  advantage 
made  available  is  not  for  more  than 
6  days  of  interest.  If  we  did  not  allow 
the  payment  before  maturity  in  these 
cases  it  would  present  difficult  financing 
problems  for  the  Treasury  since  they 
allow  Treasury  bills  to  be  used  as  pay- 
ment of  taxes  in  order  to  even  out  the 
flow  of  cash  in  the  Treasury.  As  you 
know,  the  Treasury  receives  large  pay- 
ments after  the  15th  of  March,  April  and 
June  in  the  period  between  the  15th  and 
the  22d  of  these  months.  This  simply  per- 
mits the  issuance  of  Treasury  bills  which 
mature  on  the  22d  of  these  months  to  be 
used  as  payment  of  tax  on  the  15th.  In 
any  event,  since  these  are  auctioned  off 
in  the  market  and  since  about  one- 
quarter  of  them  are  used  for  payment  of 
tax,  it  would  appear  that  this  6-day 
shorter  maturity  period  undoubtedly  is 
a  factor  in  arriving  at  the  price  at  which 
the  bonds  sell  in  any  case. 

In  any  event,  even  though  I  wanted  to 
spell  out  this  minor  exception  clearly,  it 
does  not  go  to  the  problem  raised  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  In  fact,  it  does 
not  even  go  to  the  payment  of  estate 
taxes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

amendment   OITKRED    by    MS.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman  :  Strike 
out  section  3  of  the  bill  (page  2,  lines  3 
through  9). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  removal 
of  this  ceiling — under  the  guise  of  this 
$10  billion  back  door  scheme — would  re- 
verse the  trend  toward  lower  interest 
rates  and  saddle  the  American  public 
with  another  round  of  tight  money  and 
high  interest  rates.  The  trend  toward 
lower  rates  is  Just  beginning  to  trickle 
down  to  the  consumers.  Now,  the  ad- 
ministration—through its  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  John  Connally — proposes 
that  the  Congress  go  along  with  an  ill- 
timed  scheme  to  wipe  out  the  4  y4 -per- 
cent ceiling. 

The  administration's  move  stems  from 
the  belief  that  the  people  have  a  short 
memory.  The  administration  believes 
that  the  American  people — now  that  in- 
terest rates  have  begim  to  decline — will 
forget  about  the  hardships  of  1969  and 
1970  when  interest  rates  rose  and 
hung  at  the  very  highest  levels  ever 
recorded  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
The  administration  believes  it  can  sneak 
this  legislation  through  the  Congress 
while  the  people  are  deceived  into  think- 
ing that  we  are  headed  toward  a  low- 
interest  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people 
are  not  so  easily  deluded.  The  people  well 
remember  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
high-interest  charges  of  1969,  and  mil- 
lions are  still  suffering  from  the  conse- 
quences of  these  high-interest  policies. 
The  American  people  know  that  the  4y4- 
percent  ceiling  is  a  congressional  man- 
date for  low  interest  and  they  will  not  be 
fooled  with  high-sounding  phrases  about 
debt  management.  This  House  should 
overwhelmingly  reject  the  effort  to  re- 
move the  41/4  percent  from  the  statute 
books  and  thereby  vote  against  high  in- 
terest. The  people  are  demanding  we  vote 
this  way.  They  are  tired  of  high  interest 
and  tight  money. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  response  to  the  argument  made  by 
my  long  time  and  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  for  whom  I  have  a 
very  warm  feeling  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration, let  me  point  out  what  the  facts 
are.  Contrary  to  what  the  gentleman 
says,  we  are  not  proposing  in  this  bill 
to  repeal  the  4  V4 -percent  interest  rate. 
That  was  the  recommendation  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  members  declined  to  go  along 
with  that  recommendation.  But  the 
members  of  the  committee — 22  to  3,  in 
fact — felt  that  there  were  sufficient 
grounds  to  create  an  experimental  lab- 
oratory to  the  extent  of  $10  billion  out  of 
$430  billion  of  Government  obligations, 
to  determine  just  what  would  happen  in 
there  could  be  bonds  issued  now  by  the 
Government  without  regard  to  the  AVa- 
percent  level.  But  anyone  who  says  that 
this  is  the  administration's  proposal  is 
just  not  aware  of  what  has  taken  place. 
This  is  a  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
proposal — not  the  administration's. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  some 
facts.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  think 
anybody  else  knows,  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  the  total  situation  if  the  Gov- 
ernment would  borrow  some  money  at, 
say,  5  or  51^  p>ercent  for  a  long  period — 
more  than  7  years.  If  there  is  anybody 
who  knows,  he  knows  far  more  about  it 


%hnn  I  am  able  to  find  out — but  let  us 
look  to  see  Just  what  the  situation  is. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  that  I  can  do 
now  is  to  take  up  the  charges  which  have 
been  made  and  try  and  show  you  that 
there  really  is  iu>  basts  for  them. 

First,  it  is  said  that  the  removal  of  the 
4y4-percent  ceiling  will  drive  up  all  in- 
terest rates  in  the  economy  and  signify 
the  end  of  the  trend  toward  lower  inter- 
est rates.  This  ignores  completely  the 
fact  that  whatever  the  interest  rate  ceil- 
ing may  be  the  amount  of  borrowing  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  be 
the  same.  The  only  question  is  whether 
we  borrow  on  a  short-term  basis  or  a 
longer  term  basis  the  same  amount  of 
money.  As  a  result,  whatever  the  pres- 
sure is  of  the  public  borrowing  on  the 
money  market,  it  will  be  the  same  in  ei- 
ther case — it  Just  has  to  be. 

The  only  question  is  shall  all  of  that 
pressure  be  on  the  short-term  debt  which 
has  no  interest  ceiling  or  shall  we  achieve 
some  balance  by  spreading  the  pressure 
of  the  public  debt  between  long-term 
and  short-term  interest  rates.  I  should 
also  say  at  this  time  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  indicated  that  he  will 
not  use  the  additional  authority  given 
him  under  this  act  in  any  way  which 
will  slow  up  the  decline  which  has  oc- 
curred in  long-term  interest  rates.  The 
Secretary  has  specifically  promised  your 
committee  that  he  would  not  do  so.  In 
fact,  he  said  that  had  he  had  the  author- 
ity to  issue  long-term  securities  in  the 
past  several  months  and  had  he  then 
been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  would 
not  have  done  so  because  of  his  concern 
for  interest  rate  levels.  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  depend  upon  him  to  exercise  sound 
judgment  in  this  regard. 

Second,  the  Interest  rates  that  you  do 
obtain  in  the  long-term  area  relieve  pres- 
sure on  short-term  interest  rates.  As  a 
result,  even  though  the  long-term  rates 
that  must  be  paid  are  somewhat  higher 
than  the  short-term  rates,  it  is  important 
on  occasion  to  take  pressure  off  the 
short-term  rates  and  often  taking  this 
pressure  off  and  permitting  the  short- 
term  rate  to  go  down  in  this  manner  is 
very  significant  to  the  Federal  interest 
costs.  Since  we  have  so  much  more  in- 
vested in  short-term  obligations  than  in 
long-term  obligations,  a  slight  decline 
in  interest  costs  here  in  terms  of  total 
interest  costs  is  much  more  significant 
than  a  larger  interest  cost  for  the  long- 
term  debt.  After  all,  of  the  approximately 
$400  billion  of  debt  at  the  present  time 
all  but  about  $17^2  billion  of  it  is  in- 
vested in  short-term  obligations.  You  can 
see  from  this  that  a  somewhat  lower 
rate  is  far  more  significant  to  us  in 
term  of  short-term  obligations  than 
in  the  case  of  long-term  obligations  when 
we  are  looking  at  interest  costs.  These 
interest  costs  presently  amount  to  about 
$20  billion  a  year  so  they  are  no  insignifi- 
cant item  for  our  consideration. 

Third,  it  is  suggested  that  removal  of 
the  4  y4 -percent  interest  ceiling  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds  will  allow  the 
Treasury  Department  to  enter  the  long- 
term  market  in  competition  with  State 
tmd  local  governments.  Any  charge  of 
this  type  simply  is  based  upon  a  mis- 
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understtmdlng  of  the  money  market. 
The  market  for  tax-exempt  State  and 
municipala  is  entirely  different  from  the 
market  for  taxable  Federal  bonds. 

Still  another  charge  made  is  that  the 
interest  rate  ceiling  will  allow  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  compete  for  long- 
term  money  wiUi  the  homebuyer  seek- 
ing 25-  and  30-year  mortgages.  Again, 
there  is  a  mlsimderstandlng  of  the 
money  market.  E^ren  though  the  mort- 
gages of  the  homebuyer  may  be  for  25 
or  30  years,  in  no  small  part  they  are 
financed  from  deposits  of  institutions 
like  the  savings  and  loan  associations  or 
the  mutual  savings  banks.  The  deposits 
In  these  associations  or  banks,  although 
technically  not  withdrawable  on  de- 
mand, in  practice  are  and  their  main 
competition,  therefore,  is  in  the  interest 
rate  paid  on  short-term  Government  ob- 
ligations. If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your 
minds  as  to  the  truth  of  this  I  refer  you 
to  the  fact  that  these  savings  institu- 
tions have  urged  the  committee  to  re- 
mo\e  the  interest  rate  ceiling  on  Federal 
bonds. 

Let  me  again  point  out  to  you  that  the 
committee  bill  does  not  take  off  the  AVa- 
percent  ceiling  on  long-term  obligations. 
Instead  it  provides  a  very  limited  amount 
to  test  the  Treasury  statements  that 
more  flexibility  in  debt  management  by 
permitting  some  investment  in  long-term 
obligations  will  actually  lower  interest 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government.  If  the 
Treasury  is  right,  and  all  six  living  for- 
mer Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  of  both 
parties,  think  the  Treasury  is  correct, 
then  a  vote  against  the  experiment  that 
the  committee  action  would  allow  is  ac- 
tually a  vote  for  higher  interest  costs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marvland.  We  all  wUl 
recall  the  story  of  King  Canute,  who 
went  down  to  Uie  water's  edge  and  or- 
dered the  waves  to  stand  back.  Is  it  any 
more  possible  to  keep  interest  rates  down 
by  law  than  it  is  to  order  the  waves  to 
stand  back? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
do.  and  we  have  been  trying  to  do  it  for 
years  by  preserving  the  414 -percent  rate. 
It  has  been  a  total  failure,  as  my  friend 
from  Maryland  knows. 

I  would  hope  the  committee  would  see 
fit  to  go  along  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  vote  down  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden)  rise? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

POINT    or    ORDER 

Mr.  MTTiia.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order.  The  rules  does  not  provide  for 
longer  than  5  minutes  of  debate  for  the 
amendment  and  5  minutes  of  debate 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Path  AN). 


TKLLEB     VOTE     WITH     CLKSKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mtuid  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
withhold  his  parliamentary  inquiry  for 
a  moment  the  Chair  believes  this  matter 
will  be  cleared  up  to  his  satisfaction. 

The  Chair  desires  to  make  an  an- 
noimcement.  The  Clerk  will  proceed  to 
read  the  announcement  which  was  made 
last  week  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
•  Mr.  Albert). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Recorded  Teller  Votes 

As  Members  are  aware,  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  and  H.  Res.  5 
of  this  Congress,  agreed  to  on  January  22nd. 
added  an  amendment  to  Clause  5,  Rule  1  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  Recorded  Teller  Vote. 

The  Chair  has  given  careful  consideration 
to  the  new  rule  and  has  discussed  the  pro- 
cedure to  implement  It  with  other  Leader- 
ship Members.  Until  electronic  voting  be- 
comes a  reality  the  method  thought  best 
for  taking  a  recorded  teller  vote  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  tellers  must  b«  ordered  on  a  ques- 
tion by  at  least  one-Qfth  of  a  quorum,  or  by 
the  Chair,  if  he  remains  in  doubt  after  a 
division  vote. 

Second,  after  tellers  have  been  ordered. 
but  before  they  are  named  by  the  Chair,  a 
separate  demand  for  tellers  with  clerks  Is  in 
order.  When  such  a  demand  is  made,  the 
Chair  will  put  the  question  by  asking  those 
in  favor  of  taking  the  vote  by  tellers  with 
clerks  to  rise  and  remain  standing  until 
counted.  At  least  one-fifth  of  a  quorum  must 
support  this  proposition  to  order  a  recorded 
teller  vote. 

If  tellers  with  clerks  are  ordered,  the  Chair 
will  name  four  member  tellers,  two  from 
each  side  of  the  question.  The  Chair  will  des- 
ignate the  aisle  adjacent  to  the  center  aisle 
and  to  the  Chair's  left  as  the  aisle  for  "aye" 
votes,  and  the  corresponding  aisle  adjacent 
to  the  center  aisle  to  the  Chair's  right  as 
the  aisle  for  the  "no"  votes. 

Two  member  tellers,  one  from  each  side  of 
the  question,  will  take  their  places  in  the 
"aye"  aisle  toward  the  rear  of  the  Chamber, 
and  the  other  two  member  tellers  will  take 
their  places  in  the  "no"  aisle  toward  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber. 

Two  ballot  boxes  will  be  used.  One  marked 
"yea",  with  g^een  trimming:  the  other 
marked  "no",  with  red  trimming.  These  boxes 
will  be  placed  on  seats  along  the  "aye"  and 
"no"  aisles,  respectively,  Immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  two  member  tellers  who  have 
positioned  themselves  along  those  aisles.  One 
Tally  Clerk  will  stand  behind  each  of  the 
boxes. 

Green  "aye"  and  red  "no"  cards  will  be 
available  In  the  cloakrooms  and  In  the  well 
of  the  House.  These  cards  will  have  spaces 
for  the  Member  to  fill  In  his  name,  State  and 
District. 

The  Chair  will  state:  "Members  will  pass 
between  the  tellers,  be  counted,  and  re- 
corded." Members  desiring  to  vote  in  the  af- 
firmative will  proceed  from  the  well  up  the 
"aye"  aisle  and,  as  counted  by  the  Mem- 
ber tellers,  will  give  their  green  "aye"  card, 
properly  filled  in,  to  the  "aye"  Tally  Clerk, 
who  will,  after  examination,  place  It  In  the 
green  ballot  box. 

Members  who  wish  to  be  counted  against 
the  proposition  will  at  the  same  time  proceed 
from  the  well  up  the  "no"  aisle  between  the 
member  tellers   and,   ks  they  are   counted, 


win  hand  the  fiUed-ln  red  "no"  card  to  the 
second  Tally  Clerk  who  wUl.  after  examina- 
tion, place  it  m  the  red  "no"  box.  The  mem- 
ber tellers  will  report  to  the  Chair  when  all 
Members  have  been  counted  and  have 
handed  in  their  ballots. 

To  avoid  confusion  in  the  well,  the  Chair 
asks  that  Members  obtain  and  fill  in  the  ^- 
propriate  green  or  red  card  In  advance  of  the 
recorded  teller  vote.  If  possible. 

After  the  "no"  vote  is  reported,  Members 
who  arrive  within  the  allotted  time— which 
under  the  rule  must  be  at  least  12  minutes 
from  the  naming  of  tellers  with  clerks — will 
be  permitted  to  fill  in  the  card,  be  counted 
and  recorded.  No  Member  will  be  counted 
unless,  at  the  time  he  passes  between  the 
member  tellers,  he  hands  a  ftlled-ln  card  to 
one  of  the  two  Tally  Clerks. 

The  Chair  will  then  announce  the  vote. 
but  not  before  the  expiration  of  at  least 
twelve  minutes  from  the  naming  of  tellers 
with  clerks,  nor  until  the  Chair  ascertains 
that  no  further  Members  are  present  who 
desire  to  be  recorded. 

Immediately  after  the  Chair  has  an- 
nounced the  vote  and  before  any  further 
business  is  conducted.  Members  wishing  to 
be  recorded  as  "present"  will  announce  their 
presence  to  the  Chair. 

The  names  of  Members  voting  in  the  af- 
firmative, in  the  negative,  those  recorded  as 
"present",  and  those  not  voting  will  be 
printed  in  the  Journal  and  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

One  bell  and  light  will  signal  that  tellers 
have  been  ordered. 

Two,  bells  and  lights  will  Indicate  that  a 
recorded  teller  vote  has  been  ordered  and  is 
in  progress.  This  second  signal  should  be 
distinguishable  from  a  two  bell  and  light 
roll  call  vote  because  it  will  come  very  short- 
ly after  the  one  bell  and  light  teller  vote 
call. 

The  first  signal — for  tellers — (one  bell  and 
light)  will  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  five 
minutes.  And.  after  a  brief  pause,  the  second 
signal — for  recorded  tellers — (two  bells  and 
lights)  will  also  be  repeated.  At  this  point 
Members  will  be  on  notice  that  the  recorded 
teller  vote  could  be  closed  in  seven  minutes. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQOTRY 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentarv  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
utilizing  the  procedure  just  set  forth 
in  the  Chair's  announcement,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  if  a  Member 
wishes  to  support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  (Mr.  Patmani, 
he  will  utilize  the  green  card  marked 
"aye"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Likewise,  if  he 
wishes  to  support  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, he  will  vote  "no",  utilizing  the  red 
card  marked  "no"? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  those  voting  the  green  card  will 
vote  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
those  voting  the  red  card  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle? 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair  would 
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like  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  that 
announcement  will  now  be  made. 

The  Chair  app>oints  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  (Mr.  Patman),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  (Mr. 
BYRNES),  as  tellers  to  coxmt  the  "aye" 
votes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
(Mr.  Watts),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  (Mr.  Reuss),  as  tellers  to 
count  the  "no"  votes. 

Tellers    and   clerks    will    take    their 

places. 

■nie  Members  will  use  the  aisle  to  the 
left  of  the  center  aisle  and  the  aisle  to 
the  right  of  the  center  aisle.  Those  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  will  proceed 
up  the  aisle  to  the  Chair's  left  and  pass 
between  the  tellers  to  be  counted  and 
recorded.  Those  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment will  pass  up  the  aisle  to  the  Chair's 
right  side  and  pass  between  the  tellers, 
and  be  counted  and  recorded. 

The  committee  divided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  12  minutes  pro- 
vided xmder  the  rule  has  expired. 

The  Chair  votes  "no"  and  sends  his 
ballot  to  the  tellers  to  be  coimted. 

The  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes  181,  noes  212,  not  voting  39,  as 
follows: 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote  No.  1) 
AYES— 181 


Almurezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Aapin 
B«llUo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggl 
Blanton 
BUtnik 
Bogg 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Burke,  Mass. 

BurllsoD,  Mo 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Caffery 

Carney 

Casey.  Tex. 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Collins,  m. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

DingeU 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

DulBki 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Eilberg 

Evins.  Tenn. 

PaaceU 

Flood 

Ford, 
WiUlam  D. 

Fountain 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 
QallflanaklB 

cxvn- 


Gallagher 

Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kluczynski 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Link 

Lujan 

McCormack 

McFall 

McKay 

McMUlan 

Macdonald, 
Mass 

Madden 

Mann 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mikva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mlnish 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Morgan 

Moss 

Nedzl 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONeUl 
Patman 


Perkins 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Price,  ni. 

Pucinskl 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reviss 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson.  N.J 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldie 

White 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Tates 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 
Alexander 
Anderson.  lU. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Blester 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Coughlln 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis,  WU. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Downing 

Duncan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Flynt 


NOES— 212 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Pulton.  Pa. 
Oarmatz 
Ooodllng 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Qubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HUlls 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Iiong.  La. 
tiong,  Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McColllster 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Martin 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 


Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konski 

Passman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pofr 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Held.  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Terry 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Wbalen 

VPhalley 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zlon 


purposes;  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
259,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
Uie  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  228,  nays  162,  not  voting  42, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  16] 

TEAS— 238 


NOT  VOTTNO — 39 


Powell 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Purcell 
Rlegle 

Rostenkowskl 
St  Germain 
Saylor 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Talcott 
Wilson,  Bob 


BevlU  Gettys 

Bingham  Green.  Pa. 

Blackburn  GrUftn 

Clark  Hanna 

Clawson,  Del       Hathaway 
Clay  Hays 

Colmer  Johnson.  Pa. 

Delaney  Jones.  Tenn. 

Dlggs  McCuUoch 

Dowdy  Mathlas.  Calif. 

Edwards.  Calif.  Metcalfe 
Edwards.  La.       Mollohan 
Foley  Murphy,  111. 

Fraser  Myers 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  4690)  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other 


Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson,  Ul. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bergland 
Betts 
Blester 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Collier 

Collins,  111. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cougblin 

Culver 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Downing 

Dyncan 

duPont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Escb 

Evans.  Colo. 

Findley 

Fish 


Flood 

Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
OrlffltbB 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hebert 
Helstoski 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HUlis 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColllster 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Minshall 


Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konski 

O'NeiU 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Pucinskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  ni. 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roush 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Steele 

Stelger.  WU. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  WU. 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalen 
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WldnaU 
Wiggins 
WUson, 
Cb&rles  H. 


Wright 

Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
NAYS— 162 


Young.  Tex. 
ZablocU. 


Patman 

Price.  Tex. 

Rangel 

Rartck 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satt«rfleld 

Bcherle 

Scbeuer 

Schmltz 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Slkes 

SkublU 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Terry 

Thompson,  0». 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WUllams 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Powell 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Rlegle 

Rostenkowskii 
St  Germain 
Say lor 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Talcott 

Thompson,  N  J. 
Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  bUl  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  MoUohan  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Oettys  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for,  with  Mr.  Stokes 
against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr.  Foley 
against. 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  BevlU  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  Mr.  Powell 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Myers  against. 

Mr.  McCulloch  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor 
against. 


Abbltt 

Oaydos 

Abemethy 

Glalmo 

Aboiirezk 

Gibbons 

Abzug 

Goldwater 

Addabbo 

Gonzalez 

Anderson, 

Goodllng 

Calif. 

Orasso 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Gross 

Archer 

Hagan 

Ashbrook 

Haley 

BadUlo 

Hall 

Baring 

Harrington 

Beglch 

Harsha 

Bennett 

Hastings 

Blaggl 

Hawkins 

Blanton 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Brinkley 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Henderson 

Buchanan 

Hogan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hollfleld 

Burltson,  Mo. 

Hunt 

Burton 

Hutrhlnson 

Caffery 

Ichord 

Carney 

Jacobs 

Chappell 

Jonas 

Chlsbolm 

Jones,  N.C. 

Clancy 

Kastenmeler 

Clausen, 

King 

DonH. 

Koch 

Cleveland 

Landgrebe 

Collins,  Tex. 

Leggett 

Conyers 

Lennon 

Crane 

Link 

Daniel.  Va. 

Long.  La. 

Danlelson 

Lujan 

Dellums 

McClure 

E>enholin 

McCormack 

Dent 

Macdonald, 

Derwlnskl 

Mass. 

Devlne 

Madden 

Dickinson 

Mann 

Dlngell 

Martin 

Dow 

Mathls,  Oa. 

Drlnan 

Matsunaga 

Dulskl 

Meeds 

Edmondson 

Michel 

Kshleman 

MUler.  Ohio 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

MltcheU 

Fascell 

Mlzell 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

Flowers 

Mosher 

Fountain 

Moss 

Frey 

Nichols 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Nix 

Oallflanakls 

Passman 

NOT  VOTING— 

Bevlll 

Gettys 

Bingham 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Blackburn 

Grlffln 

Clark 

Hanna 

Clawson,  Del 

Hathaway 

Clay 

Hays 

Colmer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Delaney 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Dlggs 

McCulloch 

Dowdy 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Melcher 

Edwards,  La. 

Metcalfe 

Foley 

Molloban 

Fraser 

Murphy,  ni. 

Fuqxia 

Myers 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 
Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Fraser  with   Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  WUllam  J.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  DOWNING  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  YATRON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  five  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  70.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide 
an  additional  source  of  financing  for  the 
rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  made  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

The  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-213,  appointed  Mr.  Chanston  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future. 

The  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  89-81,  appointed  Mr.  Hansen  as  a  mem- 
ber, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Coinage. 

Mr.  Sparkman,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
pursuant  to  section  712(a)  (1)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  appointed  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Peoxmirz,  Mr.  Wh-liams,  Mr.  BKNNrrr, 
and  Mr.  Towkb  as  members,  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production. 


PERMISSION  FOR  MEMBERS  TO  IN- 
CLUDE EXTRANEOUS  MATERIAL 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  partici- 
pating in  the  debate  on  the  bill  Just 
passed  may  be  permitted  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  with  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEDAL  OP  HONOR  WINNER  SP4C. 
GEORGE  C.  LANG 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2,  1971,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Medal  of  Honor  ceremonies  at  the 
White  House  and  witnessed  the  award- 
ing of  this  high  honor  to  Sp4c.  George  C. 
Lang,  of  Rockaway  Park.  N.Y. 

This  young  man  demonstrated  courage 
and  dedication  to  his  country  and  to  his 
men  which  should  make  every  American 
proud.  In  particular  his  mother,  my  con- 
stituents, his  uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allen  Damsell.  of  Rockaway  Park, 
N.Y.,  and  his  friends,  relatives  and  all 
have  much  to  be  grateful  for  and  reason 
to  take  pride  in  his  actions. 

The  heroic  deeds  of  Specialist  Fourth 
Class  Lang  are  described  in  the  citation 
presented  to  him  by  the  President  and 
I  ask  permission  to  insert  the  text  of  that 
citation  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
CrrATioN 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  8,  1863.  has  awarded  In  the  name  of 
the  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Special- 
ist Four  George  C.  Lang,  United  States 
Army,  for  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  intre- 
pidity in  action  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Specialist  Four  George  C.  Lang,  Company 
A,  4bh  Battalion,  47th  Infantry,  9th  Infantry 
Division,  was  serving  as  a  squad  leader  on 
22  February  1969,  in  Kien  Hoa  Province  In 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  when  his  unit,  on 
a  reoonnalssance-in-force  mission,  encoun- 
tered intense  flre  from  a  well-fortified  enemy 
bunker  complex.  Specialist  Lang  observed 
an  emplacement  from  which  heavy  flre  was 
coming.  Unhesitatingly,  he  assaulted  the 
position  and  destroyed  it  with  hand  grenades 
and  rifle  flre.  Observing  another  emplacement 
approximately  15  meters  to  his  front.  Special- 
ist Lang  Jumped  across  a  canal,  moved 
through  heavy  enemy  fire  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  position,  and  eliminated  It,  again 
tising  hand  grenades  and  rifle  flre.  Nearby, 
he  discovered  a  large  cache  of  enemy  am- 
munition. As  he  maneuvered  his  squad  for- 
warxl  to  secure  the  cache,  they  came  under 
flre  from  yet  a  third  bunker.  Specialist  Lang 
immediately  reacted,  assaulted  this  position, 
and  destroyed  it  with  the  remainder  of  his 
grenades.  After  returning  to  the  area  of 
the  arms  cache,  his  squad  again  came  under 
heavy  enemy  rocket  and  automatic  weapons 
flre  from  three  sides  and  suffered  six  casual- 
ties. Specialist  Lang  was  one  of  those  seri- 
ously wounded.  Although  immobilized  and  in 
great  pain,  he  continued  to  direct  his  men 
until  his  evacuation  was  ordered  over  his 
protests.  The  sustained  extraordinary  cow- 
age  and  selflessness  exhibited  by  this  soldier 
over  an  extended  period  of  time  were  an 
inspiration  to  his  comrades  and  are  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army. 


ADMISSION  OP  STUDENTS  TO 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Kennedy's  report  to  Congress 
in  1963  said: 

For  the  individual  the  doors  to  the  school 
house,  to  the  Ubrary  and  the  coUege  lead  to 
the  richest  treasures  of  our  open  society- 
He  went  on  to  explain  what  these 
"riches"  included — 
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the  power  of  knowledge  .  .  .  the  training  and 
skills  necessary  for  productive  employment 
.  the  wisdom,  the  ideals,  and  the  culture 
which  enrich  life  .  .  .  the  creative,  self-dis- 
ciplined understanding  of  society  needed  for 
good  citizenship  In  today's  changing  and 
chaUenging  world. 

Well,  one  of  these  doors,  at  least,  is 
about  to  be  shut,  the  one  admitting  stu- 
dents to  a  higher  education.  For  these 
students  there  will  be  no  open  door  to 
the  knowledge  and  training,  wisdom  and 
cultural  enrichment  which  their  fami- 
lies have  sacrificed  to  provide  and  they 
have  grown  to  expect  and  need.  That 
door  is  being  shut  by  the  inability  of 
most  Americans  to  bear  the  rising  costs 
of  higher  education. 

The  costs  of  higher  education  have  be- 
come prohibitive  at  the  same  time  that 
specialization,  advanced  education,  and 
training  have  become  essential  in  a  tech- 
nologically oriented  society. 

Neither  our  society  nor  individual  stu- 
dents can  afford  not  to  expand  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  if  our  Nation 
and  its  people  are  to  continue  to  prosper 
and  progress,  economically,  materially, 
culturally,  artistically,  and  spiritually. 

The  plight  of  higher  education  today, 
financially,  is  at  least  twofold.  Un- 
doubtedly, continued  assistance  must  be 
provided  for  educational  institutions 
themselves.  But  today,  this  Is  not 
enough.  Of  what  value  are  these  institu- 
tions if.  increasingly,  students  cannot  af- 
ford to  attend  them? 

The  Scientific  Manpower  Commission 
figures  that  a  bachelor's  degree  at  a  first 
rank  university  such  as  Stanford,  costs 
about  $22,000.  And  the  public  schools  are 
not  far  behind. 

The  College  Scholarship  Service  of  the 
(Allege  Entrance  Examination  Board 
assists  over  2,000  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  setting  guidelines  for  financial 
assistance.  They  have  drawn  up  a  chart 
indicating  how  much  families  with  no 
unusual  problems — an  unusual  occur- 
rence itself — should  be  able  to  provide 
per  chUd  for  each  year  of  college,  accord- 
ing to  income  level  and  size  of  family. 

For  those  with  three  children,  making 
$18,000  a  year,  they  estimated  about 
$2,420  could  be  spent,  yet  the  average 
tuition,  room  and  board  for  a  public 
school  higher  education  is  $1,197  for 
1971-72.  What  if  more  than  one  child  is 
of  college  age?  Private  schools  are  more 
expensive.  And  this  figure  does  not  in- 
clude books  or  transportation  or  clothes 
or  other  incidentals. 

In  order  to  alleviate  this  situation.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides a  tax  credit  for  money  spent  on 
higher  education.  The  bill  provides  a  tax 
credit  of  100  percent  for  the  first  $200 
spent  on  higher  education;  25  percent 
of  expenses  from  $200  to  $500;  and  5 
percent  of  expenses  from  $500.  but  not  to 
exceed  $1,500.  These  credits  would  apply 
to  persons  whose  adjusted  gross  income 
is  $15,000  or  less.  For  those  with  higher 
incomes,  the  tax  credits  are  reduced. 

This  bill  Is  directly  addressed  to  allevi- 
ating the  financial  burden  of  middle- 
class  families.  Today,  schools  are  faced 
with  a  financial  crisis  which  in  turn  will 
require  them  to  raise  the  charges  borne 
by  students.  Increasingly,  students  and 
inelr  families  are  turning  to  loans  as  a 


way  out;  either  federally  guaranteed 
loans  or  other  means  of  support.  Often 
this  mesms  mortgaging  their  future. 
Sometimes  present  needs  of  the  family, 
as  well  as  future,  must  be  sacrificed  to 
this  demand  for  fimds  for  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Unless  something  Is  done,  colleges  will 
end  up  with  two  kinds  of  students;  Uie 
very  wealthy  and  the  very  poor,  those 
whose  families  can  afford  to  pay  and 
those  who  merit  a  scholarship  on  the 
basis  of  need.  Children  of  the  middle 
class,  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of 
our  population,  will  be  left  out.  For  all 
economic  classes,  this  Is  an  undesirable 
condition,  particularly  in  all  educational 
institution. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  higher  education.  Including 
fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment  that 
are  required,  liiis  bill  specifically  states 
that  the  term  "higher  education"  in- 
cludes business  or  trade  schools,  tech- 
nical institutions,  or  vocational  schools 
which  offer  a  postsecondary  education 
designed  to  fit  individuals  for  useful  em- 
ployment. Thus  the  proposed  bill  allows 
an  important  choice  for  students  in  the 
kind  of  education  they  will  pursue.  In 
addition,  this  bill  avoids  controversy  over 
(jovemment  determination  as  to  the 
institutional  beneficiaries  of  Federal  sup- 
port. On  both  accounts,  a  pluralistic  so- 
ciety is  encouraged. 

A  tax  credit  for  higher  education  costs 
is  one  way  of  showing  that  our  society 
has  not  forgotten  and  will  not  ignore  the 
special  financial  needs  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  in  the  middle  class. 
A  similar  bill  has  been  proposed  before 
and  I  have  sponsored  such  legislation 
In  previous  Congresses.  But  at  no  time 
were  the  needs  as  blatant  as  now. 


THREAT  OF  COMMUNIST  CHINA  EN- 
TERING  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

(Mr.  OTQEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  on 
several  occasions  drawn  attention  to  the 
threat  of  Communist  China  entering  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  feel  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  do  so  once  again. 

The  administration  ha.s  practically 
ignored  the  presence  of  China  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  said  that  the  actions  In 
Southern  Laos  present  no  threat  to  Com- 
munist China.  But  it  is  ridiculous  and 
naive  for  us  to  assume  that  the  Chinese 
do  not  view  our  actions  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  a  different  light.  As  the  statements 
from  China  become  increasingly  more 
bellicose,  I  think  It  incumbent  uix>n  us  to 
very  carefully  examine  what  they  are 
saying. 

On  February  8,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  China  said: 

The  large-scale  invasion  of  Laos  by  U.S. 
imperialist  Is  a  grave  provocation  not  only 
against  the  three  peoples  of  Indochina  but 
against  the  Chinese  people  and  the  peoples 
of  the  whole  world  as  well. 

Most  of  us,  I  am  sure,  remember  1950 
when  the  Chinese  threatened  to  enter  the 
Korean    conflict    if    American    troops 


crossed  the  Yalu  River.  We  did  not  be- 
lieve her  then  aod  It  seems  this  adminis- 
tration, as  it  has  in  so  many  Instances, 
Intends  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  I  have  resui  several  articles  and  seen 
several  justiflcatians  for  "this  time  be- 
ing different."  One  reason  given  is  that 
the  Chinese  electrical  works  were  endan- 
gered by  UJJ.  forces  during  the  Korean 
war  and  that  this  is  not  the  case  now. 
Another  is  that  China  now  has  the  Rus- 
sian front  to  worry  about  and  would  not 
commit  large  numbers  of  troops  to  a  dif- 
ferent border.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
very  unlikely  that  China  would  have  to 
worry  about  a  Russian  attack  while  she 
was  aiding  another  Communist  nation. 
Russia  could  not  afford  to  hinder  China 
while  she  was  aiding  the  beleaguered 
Communist  forces  of  Southeast  Asia. 

There  are  presently  in  Northern  Laos 
approximately  20,000  Chinese,  primarily 
engineers  and  construction  workers, 
building  a  segment  of  the  road  from 
China  to  North  Vietnam.  There  are,  of 
coiu«e,  support  troops  to  protect  these 
civilian  workers.  It  seems  highly  unlikely 
that  China  would  ignore  an  attack  on 
her  citizens,  just  as  it  seems  highly  un- 
likely that  she  would  consider  sm  exten- 
sion of  the  war  into  Laos  as  not  increas- 
ing the  threat  to  her  borders. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  war,  publicly 
indicate  that  China  would  not  ignore  an 
invasion  of  Laos  or  a  threatened  Invasion 
of  North  Vietnam.  She  could  not  afford 
to  do  this,  just  as  we  have  not  Ignored  or 
would  not  ignore  similar  provocations. 

In  the  summer  of  1961,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  former  Premier  Khru- 
shchev confronted  each  other  over  the 
Berlin  crisis.  When  Khrushchev  realized 
that  the  President's  troop  buildup  meant 
that  he  would  not  tolerate  a  Russian  in- 
vasion of  Berlin,  the  Soviet  Premier  did 
nothing  to  endanger  Berlin.  He  realized 
that  America,  If  she  wished  to  remain 
a  world  power,  would  not  tolerate  a  Rus- 
sian Invasion  of  BerUn.  In  October  1962, 
a  similar  situation  developed.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  having  learned  that 
there  were  missiles  in  Cuba,  demanded 
their  removal.  Of  course,  the  Russians 
at  first  refused  until  they  realized  that 
the  United  States  was  willing  to  risk  war 
by  blockading  Cuba  in  order  to  have  the 
missiles  removed.  The  lesson  that  we 
must  learn  frcnn  these  crises,  as  well  as 
others,  Is  that  there  are  certain  limita- 
tions to  peaceful  accommodation.  Major 
powers  must  correctly  g8«e  the  demands 
and  Interests  of  other  powers  and  reason- 
ably limit  their  actions. 

That  Is  the  present  situation  In  South- 
east Asia.  We  have  expanded  the  war 
to  another  front,  a  front  that  threatens 
China  more  than  she  has  been  threat- 
ened any  time  since  1950.  It  is  futile  to 
assume  that  the  President's  denial  of 
a  threat  would  convince  China.  She  does 
not  consider  us  a  friend  or  an  ally,  and 
certainly  will  not  base  her  actions  on 
reassurances  from  the  President  of  this 
country.  We  can  push  the  Chinese  and 
Russians  to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond 
that  they  must  resist  or  relinquish  any 
infiuence  they  have  and  resign  them- 
selves to  being  second-  and  third-rate 
powers.  If  we  considered  missiles  In  an 
island  country  separated  from  us  by  90 
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miles  of  sea  to  be  a  threat  to  our  security, 
then  why  should  the  Chinese  not  consider 
the  presence  of  American  troops  or 
American  air  power  in  a  contiguous  coun- 
try to  be  equally  as  threatening? 

The  President  is  using  a  technique  of 
describing  something  and,  therefore,  ex- 
pecting it  to  be  true.  By  calling  the  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  and  Laos  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Vietnam  war,  he  contends 
that  the  war  has  not  expanded  but  mere- 
ly developed.  The  war  has  expanded. 
There  is  now  a  war  in  Vietnam,  a  war 
in  Cambodia,  and  a  war  in  Laos.  The 
setbacks  we  are  receiving  in  the  Laotian 
invasion  are  frightful.  We  have  probably 
done  more  damage  to  the  cause  of  neu- 
tralists and  Democrats  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos  than  the  Communists  accomplished 
in  the  past  20  years. 

We  cannot  act  as  though  we  were  in 
a  vacuum.  There  are  other  nations  in 
the  world  and  there  are  even  other  ma- 
jor powers  in  the  world.  The  United 
States  cannot  use  unbridled  force  and 
expect  no  reaction  in  kind.  The  United 
States  cannot  continue  to  wreak  destruc- 
tion unmindful  of  the  need  for  war  to 
end.  The  President  seems  to  still  be 
searching  for  the  illusive  victory  in  Viet- 
nam. He  and  his  advisers  still  speak  about 
breaking  the  morale  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. A  people  that  thinks  it  Is  fighting 
for  its  survival  does  not  give  in  regardless 
of  the  number  of  bombs  dropped  or  the 
nimiber  of  body  counts  reported. 

We  cannot  taunt  the  other  major  pow- 
ers of  this  world  and  not  expect  to  en- 
danger ourselves  as  well  as  our  allies. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  adopted 
a  perilous  and  foolish  course.  It  must 
end  the  war  by  withdrawal  and  not  by 
expansion — through  peace  and  not  by 
continued  war. 


CONGRESSIONAL  OBSERVER  TEAM 
FOR  VIETNAM  ELECTIONS 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing,  with  a  bipartisan  group  of 
my  colleagues,  a  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  study 
team  to  observe  the  presidential  election 
to  be  held  in  Vietnam  in  October  1971. 

Whether  or  not  one  supports  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  one  of  the 
avowed  purposes  of  that  involvement  has 
always  been  to  provide  the  people  of 
Vietnam  with  basic  freedoms,  Including 
the  freedom  to  choose  their  leaders  in 
open  elections.  The  forthcoming  election 
should  provide  a  fair  test  of  that  free- 
dom, and  I  feel  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  whether  free  elections 
are  an  actuality  in  Vietnam. 

Prior  to  the  last  presidential  election 
in  Vietnam,  in  September  1967,  I  pro- 
posed that  Members  of  the  Congress  be 
appointed  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  observe 
the  election.  Ultimately,  President  John- 
son accepted  my  suggestion  and  appoint- 
ed such  an  observation  team,  but  he  did 
so  at  the  last  minute,  and  because  of  this 
tbere  was  not  time  for  adequate  study 


by  the  team  members  during  the  pre- 
election period.  I  myself  went  to  Viet- 
nam in  1967  as  an  independent  observer. 
I  therefore  propose  that  we  begin  now  to 
prepare  for  an  American  observation 
team  to  be  present  during  the  Vietnam- 
ese election  in  October  1971. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
being  introduced  today,  the  study  team 
to  go  to  Vietnam  to  observe  the  October 
election  would  consist  of  15  Members — 4 
Members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er; 4  Members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate;  and  7  other 
public  oflQcials  and  or  private  citizens, 
appointed  by  the  President. 

The  study  team  would  be  present  in 
Vietnam  for  the  week  preceding  the  elec- 
tion and  as  long  thereafter  as  necessary 
to  complete  its  investigations.  To  insure 
adequate  briefing  and  background  infor- 
mation for  the  team  members  when  they 
arrive  in  Vietnam,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  team  be  preceded  by  a 
group  of  staff  members  who  will  observe 
the  last  4  weeks  of  the  campaign. 
Judging  from  my  own  experience,  this 
provision  of  a  staff  for  the  observation 
team  is  vitally  important,  for  I  found 
my  lack  of  staff  a  great  handicap  as  far 
as  gathering  adequate  information  was 
concerned  in  1967. 

Following  their  return  to  the  United 
States,  the  study  team  and  its  staff  shall 
make  a  report  on  the  conduct  of  the 
election  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  soon  as  is  practicable.  For 
purposes  of  their  observation  and  report, 
the  team  will  be  authorized  to  look  into 
all  facets  of  the  election,  including  the 
degree  of  citizen  participation;  proce- 
dures for  determining  candidates'  and 
voters'  eligibility;  procedures  for  pre- 
venting election  irregularities  and  insur- 
ing the  secrecy  of  balloting,  the  role  of 
the  media,  procediu-es  for  investigating 
election  irregiilarities,  and  validation 
procedures. 

Already,  there  have  been  indications 
that  questionable  political  practices — in- 
cluding misuse  of  U.S.-flnanced  surveys, 
the  linking  of  peace  candidates  with 
Commimists,  and  limitations  on  the 
number  of  candidates — are  occurring  in 
the  campaign.  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  a  right  to  learn  of  these 
occurrences  directly,  and  not  just 
through  occasional  press  reports. 

It  is  therefore  vital  that  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  represent- 
atives on  hand  to  observe,  as  we  did  in 
1967,  the  election  this  f£ill.  If  our  obser- 
vation team  is  to  achieve  its  piupose  of 
being  more  effective  than  the  1967  oflBcial 
team,  and  more  effective  than  were  my 
own  individual  efforts,  the  team  members 
should  be  appointed  and  begin  briefings 
soon.  I  therefore  hope  there  will  be 
prompt  action  on  this  resolution  by  the 
House  and  the  other  body,  and  that  those 
responsible  for  appointing  the  team 
members  will  do  so  at  an  early  date. 
Both  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  deserve  a  more  thorough  job  of 
observation  and  reporting  than  was  pos- 
sible in  1967. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  resolution  and  a  copy  of  the  text: 


CONCX7BRENT  RESOLUTION 


Whereaa  the  avowed  purpose  of  current 
United  States  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia 
Is  to  provide  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  other 
countries  in  the  region  with  freedom  of 
choice;  and 

Whereas  the  election  In  South  Vietnam  In 
October  1971  wlU  provide  a  test  of  that  free- 
dom of  choice;  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know  whether  our  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia  has  produced  the  desired  effect: 
Now  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that : 

1.  There  shall  be  appointed  a  study  team 
to  go  to  South  Vietnam  to  observe  the  forth- 
coming election,  such  team  to  consist  of  flf- 
teen  members,  Including  four  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker;  four  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 
seven  other  pubUc  servants  and  private  citi- 
zens, appointed  by  the  President  as  he  may 
deem  fit. 

2.  The  study  team,  which  shall  be  present 
In  Vietnam  for  the  week  preceding  the  elec- 
tion and  as  long  thereafter  as  necessary, 
shall  be  preceded  by  a  group  of  staff  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  team,  who  shall  ob- 
serve the  last  four  weeks  of  the  campaign. 

3.  The  study  team  and  its  staff  shall  make 
a  report  on  the  conduct  of  such  election  to 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  as 
soon  as  is  practicable.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  an  analysis  of 
(a)  the  degree  of  citizen  participation  In  the 
election.  Including  freedom  to  run  for  office 
and  freedom  to  vote;  (b)  procedures  for  de- 
termining candidates'  and  voters'  eligibility; 
(c)  procedures  for  preventing  election  Ir- 
regularities and  ensuring  the  secrecy  of  bal- 
loting in  the  election:  (d)  the  role  of  the 
media;  (e)  procedures  for  Investigating  elec- 
tion Irregularities;  and  (f)  validation  pro- 
cedures. 

4.  The  expenses  Incurred  by  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  appointed'  un- 
der this  resolution,  in  carrying  out  theli 
duties  under  this  resolution,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  the  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  Senators  so  appointed.  In  carrying  out 
their  duties  under  this  resolution,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  the  expenses  of  the  public  servants, 
private  citizens,  and  staff  members  to  the 
study  team  appointed  under  the  resolution, 
in  carrying  out  their  duties,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  Emergency  F^ind  of  the  President. 


COSPONSOBS   or  VtETNAM   EI.1CTION 

Resolution 

Brad  Morse,  John  Moss,  Edwin  B.  Forsythe. 
William  D.  Ford,  Matsunaga,  Harrington,  Ba- 
dlUo,  Gibbons  and  Hawkins. 

Dellenback,  Abzug,  Addabbo,  Blaggi,  Louis 
Stokes,  Melvln  Price,  Rlegle,  Pike  and 
Schwengel. 

Rosenthal,  Scheuer,  Dellums,  John  Dent, 
Buchanan,  Hugh  Carey,  Wm.  Alexander,  Sey- 
mour Halpern  and  Robert  Roe. 

James  Abourezk,  Claude  Pepper,  Joshua 
Eilberg,  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Frank  J.  Brasco, 
Sam  Stratton,  Peter  Kyros,  Robert  Glalmo 
and  James  Byrne. 

Emanuel  Celler,  Joe  Mlnlsh,  Abner  J.  Mlkva, 
Martha  Griffiths,  Prsmk  Annunzlo,  Larry 
Winn,  Jr.,  Podell,  Roush,  Rangel,  Hamilton, 
Muiphy  (N.Y.)  and  Burke  (Pla.). 


OBEY  WANTS  ADVANCE  PAYMENTS 
FOR  FARMERS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today,  with  Congressmen  Melcher,  CJul- 
VER  and  others,  legislation  which  would 
make  mandatory  advance  payments  to 
fanners  under  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs. 

Under  this  legislation,  payments  to 
fanners  who  sign  up  for  either  of  these 
programs  would  have  to  be  made  within 
60  days  following  sign-up.  and  such  pay- 
ments would  have  to  be  equal  to  no  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  total  payments 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  years  farmers 
had  used  the  advance  payments  they  re- 
ceived shortly  after  signing  up  for  the 
wheat  and  feed  grains  programs  to  pay 
for  seed  and  fertilizer  and  for  other  ex- 
penses which  they  must  meet  in  the 
spring.  When  advance  payments  were 
ended,  as  they  were  in  1970,  and  pay- 
ments were  withheld  until  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  on  July  1, 
many  of  us  predicted  that  farmers  would 
be  forced  into  borrowing  untold  millions 
of  dollars  at  record  high  interest  rates 
in  order  to  pay  for  their  seed  and  fer- 
tilizer and  general  operating  expenses. 

These  predictions,  unfortunately,  were 
true. 

In  1970  the  total  interest  charges  in 
short-  and  immediate-term  farm  loans 
totaled  $2  billion,  a  total  reached  from  a 
combination  of  higher  rates  on  new 
loans  and  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
amount  of  credit  used. 

Certainly  we  cannot  say  that  the  18- 
percent  increase  in  interest  charges  be- 
tween 1969  and  1970  was  due  totally  to 
the  end  of  advance  payments.  Interest 
charges  in  1969,  when  advance  payments 
were  available,  were  15  percent  over 
those  for  1968.  But  the  ending  of  these 
payments  did  contribute  to  a  credit 
squeeze  which  has  been  and  which  will 
continue  to  plague  rural  America. 

If  farmers  have  to  borrow  money  this 
year  they  are  still  likely,  says  the  USDA, 


to  find  interest  rates  in  the  7  to  8.5  per- 
cent range.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that 
their  costs  of  production  will  increase, 
just  as  they  did — $2  billion  worth — last 
year.  In  fact,  the  USDA  predicts  that  the 
cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  com  will 
increase  from  $43  in  1970  to  $45.55  in 
1971.  The  cost  of  producing  1  acre  of 
wheat  will  increase  from  $15.88  this  year 
to  $16.49  next  year. 

So,  what  this  all  means,  Mr.  I^ieaker, 
is  that  farmers  are  in  a  financial  bind 
which  we  can  ease — even  if  only  to  a 
small  extent — ^by  putting  in  their  pockets 
in  the  spring  months  money  which  they 
will  rightfully  and  legitimately  get  any- 
way just  a  few  months  later. 

This  is  the  reason  of  our  legislation. 
Its  effect  would  be  to  once  again  make 
advance  payments  available  to  our  farm- 
ers in  the  spring  months,  whai  they  need 
them  most. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  there  were  over 
1.6  million  farms  participating  in  the 
feed  grains  program,  including  55,308  in 
Wisconsin.  Almost  1  million  participated 
in  the  wheat  program,  including  over 
4,200  in  Wisconsin. 

Signups  for  this  year's  program  have 
just  begun  and  we  do  not  know  how 
many  farmers  will  enroll.  We  do  know 
that  problems  have  already  arisen  with 
these  programs  as  they  passed  the  Con- 
gress late  last  year  in  the  Agricultiu-e  Act 
of  1970. 

Farmers  who  had  in  the  past  planted 
acreage  to  grass  and  conserving  crops 
are  being  forced  to  plow  them  up  in  order 
to  protect  their  bases  and  qualify  for 
price  support  pasnnents.  Older  farmers 
who  are  living  on  the  land  they  fanned 
for  years  are  being  forced  to  either  plow 
again — and  new  tractors  are  rather  ex- 
pensive— or  lose  part  of  their  already 
meager  incomes. 

It  is  quite  clear  then  that  all  is  not  well 
in  rural  America.  Farm  incomes  fell  last 
year,  while  wages,  taxes,  and  interest 
rates  rose.  The  farm  economy  is  shaky, 


and  this  has  more  than  just  casual  im- 
plications for  the  troubled  national  econ- 
omy as  well. 

We  have  heard  talk  about  bolstering 
that  economy  with  payments  to  rail- 
road ajid  airlines.  We  alreadj'  give  ad- 
vance payments — called  progress  pay- 
ments— to  defense  contractors  who  are 
paid  before  their  work  is  completed. 

Surely  if  we  can  afford  progress  pay- 
ments to  those  who  are  involved  in  the 
construction  of  our  national  defense,  we 
can  also  afford  them  for  those  who  grow 
the  food  which  sustains  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  are 
presenting  today  would  do  much  to  help 
millions  of  farmers  throughout  America. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  give  It  careful 
consideration. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  final  1970  en- 
rollment reports  for  feed  grains  and 
wheat.  Ml  a  8tate-by-State  basis  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks.  Also  included  is  a 
complete  list  of  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation: 


List  or  Cosponsors 

Obey,  David  R.,  (D-Wls.) . 
Melcher,  John,  (D-Mont.). 
Culver,  John  C,  (D-Iowa) . 
O'Konskl,  Alvln,  (R-Wls.). 
Thone.  Charles.  (R-Nebr.). 
Abourezk,  Jamee,  (D-SD.). 
Anderson,  WUUam,  (D-Tenn.) . 
Hamilton,  Lee,  (D-Ind.). 
Ichord.  Richard,  (D-Mo.). 
Jones,  Walter.  (D-N.C.) . 
Randall.  WllUam,  (D-Mo.). 
Link,  Arthur.  (D-NJ3.). 
Aspln,  Lee.  (D-Wls.). 
Fountain.  L.  H..  (D-N.C.) . 
Rlegle,  D.  W.,  (R-Mlch.). 
Esch,  Marvin.  (R-Mlch.). 
Andrews,  Mark.  (R-N.D.). 
Roy,  WilUam,  (D-Kan«.). 
Collins,  George,  (D-ni.). 
Vander  Jagt,  Guy.  (R-Mlch.) . 
Pickle.  J.  J.  (D-Tex.) . 
Berglund.  Bob.  (D-Mlnn.). 
Hansen,  Orval.  (R-Idaho). 


1970  FEED  GRAIN,  AND  WHEAT  ENROLLMENT  REPORT;  FEED  GRAIN,  CORN.  GRAIN  SORGHUMS.  AND  BARLEY 


Item 


(1) 


(1)  Counties  in  this  report 

(2)  Enrolled  lirms 

(3)  Corn  base  on  enrolled  farms 

(4S  Grain  sorghum  base  on  enrolled  farms. 

(5)  Barley  base  on  enrolled  tarms.. 

(6)  Total  intended  diversion 


1970  as 

Unit 

a  pemnt 

(acres) 

1969 

1970 

0(1969 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

None 

2,998 

2,S99 

100 

None 

1,661,770 

1,613,961 

97 

1.000 

61,293 

59,888 

98 

1,000 

19,536 

19,439 

100 

1,000 

13, 176 

13,201 

100 

1,000 

141,342 

> 39, 483 

96 

Item 


(1) 


Unit 
(acres) 

(2) 

1969 
(3) 

1970 
(4) 

1970  as 

«  percent 

0(1969 

(5) 

None 

2.731 
981, 153 
'40.236 

4.961 

2,729 

949, 151 

40.227 

4.193 

100 

None 

97 

1.000 

100 

1.000 

85 

>  Excludes  2,202,811  acres  on  farms  reducing  base  to  25  acres. 

>  Excludes  1,597,171  acres  on  (arms  reducing  base  to  25  acres. 


WHEAT 

(7)  Counties  in  this  report. 

(8)  Enrolled  farms. 

(9)  Allotment  on  enrolled  farms. 

(10)  Total  intended  diversion. 

•  1969  allotment  reduced  12  percent  to  make  it  comparable  to  1970. 
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(Enrollment  report  cumulative  through  Apr.  17.  1970.  final  report) 


SUte 


Total  (eed 

grain  farms 

(number) 

1 


Enrolled 

(eed  grain 

farms 

(number) 


Percent 

total 

farms 


Tola:  feed 

grain  base 

(acres) 


Enrolled  Percent 

feed  grain  feed  grain 

base  base 

(acres)  enrolled 


Alabama 114,784  53.869  47  2.251,079  1,329,433  59 

A'«ona 2.905  677  23  373,487  166,218  45 

J'kantai 44,971  10.364  23  592,745  190,806  32 

Calilornia 14,386  3,382  24  2,248,829  990,894  44 

Colorado 28,257  16.929  60  2,443,053  1,929,425  79 

Connecticut 2,240  372  17  32.723  5,029  15 

S^aware 5,105  1,081  21  181,409  48,523  27 

f)onda 17,666  8,174  46  720,326  434,039  60 

?«'Ji» 97,133  45,979  47  3,193,500  1,914,006  60 

'<W>o 20,053  4,618  23  826,352  365,587  44 


State 


Total  feed 

grain  farms 

(numtMr) 

1 


Enrolled 

feed  grain 

farms 

(number) 


Percent 

total 

farms 


Total  feed 

grain  base 

(acres) 


Enrolled  Percent 

feed  grain  feed  grain 

base  oase 

(acres)  enrotled 


Illinois 201.060  92.806  46 

Indiana 157,580  76,731  49 

Iowa         180,682  120,880  67 

Kantii. 132,237  92,203  70 

Kentucky 127,120  64,535  51 

Louisiani 36.319  8.441  23 

Maine 1,017  ^  583  57 

Maryland 22.115  5.536  25 

Maaiachujetts...  1.412  ^,  180  13 

MIchipn 104.954  56.971  54 


11.006.815 

5. 755. 725 

13,604,934 

9.439,954 

2, 002, 775 

501.698 

9,726 

618, 245 

21.015 

2, 346, 065 


6.083.800 

3,334,701 

10,271,600 

7.675.736 

1,229,696 

171,485 

5,604 

190, 713 

2,482 

1,467,070 


55 
58 

75 
81 
61 
34 
58 
31 
12 
63 
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Enrolled 

Enrolled 

Percent 

■  .; 

Total  teed 

feed  grain 

Percent 

Total  few! 

feed  grain 

feed  grain 

grain  farms 

farms 

total 

grain  base 

base 

base 

State 

(number) 

(number) 

farms 

(acres) 

(acres) 

enrolled 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Minnesota 

137,848 

96.512 

70 

8.676.513 

7. 174, 162 

83 

Mississippi 

91.371 

37.866 

41 

1. 400.  753 

762.978 

54 

Missoun. 

147.668 

88.783 

60 

5. 917, 024 

4,  429, 687 

75 

Montana 

20,406 

12.058 

59 

2.221,376 

1.7(8.811 

80 

Nabraska 

101. 161 

78, 405 

78 

9,  934, 401 

8.523,061 

86 

Nevada        .    . 

577 
708 

70 
138 

12 
19 

21.101 
9,732 

3,956 
1,593 

19 

New  Hampshire. 

16 

New  Jersey 

7,041 

3,606 

51 

199.632 

111,220 

56 

New  Msjrco 

7.035 

3,810 

54 

878.  704 

654. 677 

75 

New  York 

46,503 

20,504 

44 

755,088 

359,868 

48 

North  Caiolina.. 

174,836 

74,456 

43 

2,  278, 604 

1,203,992 

53 

North  Dakota... 

61,  542 

54.  538 

89 

6. 187,  266 

5,  833,  461 

94 

Ohio 

155,  248 

75, 675 

49 

3.977,464 

2,  401,  537 

60 

Oklahoma 

72.338 

35,  329 

49 

3.128.788 

1,879.627 

60 

Oregon 

.  -     12,522 

4.144 

33 

637,431 

326, 575 

51 

State 


Total  feed 

grain  farms 

(number) 

1 


Enrolled 

feed  grain 

(arms 

(number) 


Percent 

total 

farms 


Total  feed 

grain  base 

(acres) 


Enrolled 

feed  grain 

base 

(acres) 


Percent 

feed  graia 

base 

enrolled 


Pennsy^ania 89. 910  28. 053 

Rhode  Island 184  8 

South  Carolina...  71,548  35,545 

South  Dakota ... .  60, 335  42, 794 

ennessee 119,332  58,269 

Texas 194,966  103,116 

Utah 11,120  3,102 

Vermont 3,867  455 

Virginia 75,267  24.330 

Washington. 12,285  5,586 

West  Virginia....  16,223  5,726 

Wisconsin 122.450  55,308 

Wyoming 4,664  1,464 

Total 3.130.751  1.613,961 


31 
4 

50 
71 
49 
53 
28 
12 
32 
45 
S5 
45 
31 


1, 493, 587 

3.507 

1.  093.  019 

5.  864.  541 

1. 796. 372 

12.  572.  831 

250.067 

49. 222 

927.  783 

908,113 

119. 101 

3. 204, 287 

228.773 


512,714 

118 

683.931 

4,750,619 

1.126.085 

9, 373. 637 

102,039 

5,929 

376,  021 

621,  778 

49,625 

1.571.585 

111.406 


34 
3 

63 
11 
63 
75 
41 
12 
41 
6< 
42 
49 
49 


52      132.905,535    92.527.549 
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SMi 


Alabama 

Anzonia 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Flonda 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois , 

Indiana 1 

Iowa i. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi.... 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Total 

Enrolled 

Percent 

wheat 

wheat 

total 

firms 

farms 

(arms 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

7,092 

2,826 

40 

1.100 

349 

32 

13.894 

3,040 

22 

6.541 

2,273 

35 

22.560 

16,924 

75 

75 

6 

8 

1,486 

500 

34 

1.293 

512 

40 

21,166 

11,604 

55 

25.299 

16,  530 

65 

126,556 

59.065 

47 

115,683 

49,  352 

43 

12.  792 

2,932 

23 

137,  767 

109,354 

79 

23,283 

9,563 

41 

1,309 

274 

21 

28 

20 

71 

13,021 

4,1M 

32 

23 

1 

4 

106. 385 

62,843 

S9 

60,859 

37,084 

61 

3,218 

702 

22 

119.804 

65,092 

54 

21.881 

17,506 

80 

71.796 

56,757 

79 

Stat* 

Total 
wheat 
iarms 

0) 

Enrolled 
wheat 
(arms 

(2) 

Percent 
total 
lamu 

(3) 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

460 

...  .                              4  178 

145 

1,929 

2,477 

17.497 

39.343 

60.795 

69.009 

54.553 

6.647 

26,920 

"    "i9,'i96"' 

29,980 

10,676 

43,080 

4,757 

15,354 
9,895 
1,455 
4,264 
1.971 

32 
45 

New  Mexico 

4,549 

54 

New  York 

.      .  .                     31  823 

55 

North  Carolina 

83,778 

47 

North  Dakota 

65,207 

93 

Ohio. 

129,722 

53 

Oklahoma 

Oregon _ 

Pennsylvania 

72.231 

14.440 

71.020 

76 
4« 
38 

Rhode  Island 

12  ... 

South  Carolina 

35,401 

54 

South  Dakota 

39.364 

76 

Tennessee.... 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 

West  Virginia. 

30.075 

67,416 

10.037 

.—     82 

42.372 

15.903 

4.597 

35 

64 

47 

1 

36 
62 
32 

Wisconsin ?. 

.      .                      10  575 

40 

Wyoming 

3.281 

60 

Total 

1.651.434 

949.151 

57 

A  THOUGHTFUL  AND  VERY  CUR- 
RENT MESSAGE 

(Mr.  MAYNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Christmas  our  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  the  Seventh  District  of  Ohio.  Con- 
gressman Clarencz  J.  Brown,  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Joy(je,  sent  his  holiday 
column  to  many  constituents  and  other 
friends  as  part  of  their  holiday  greeting. 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  reading 
a  copy  of  this  holiday  message,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  very  interesting  introspective 
study  regarding  our  society  and  the  di- 
rection our  colleague  hopes  It  will  follow 
in  the  future. 

This  essay  Is  worthy  of  widest  possible 
circulation  and  serious  study  by  all  seek- 
ing true  perspective  upon  the  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  of  these  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  this  thoughtful 
and  very  current  message  from  our  Ohio 
colleague.  Mr.  Browk,  in  the  Record: 
CLAKXif ex  J.  BaowN's  Mkssaox 

The  holiday  season  1b  a  time  of  Introspec- 
tion because  of  Its  religious  signlScance  and 


because  the  calendar  change  encourages  us 
to  look  back  on  past  failures  and  successes 
and  ahead  to  new  opportunities.  The  Impact 
of  the  season  Is  essentially  personal.  But  I 
wish  that  there  were  some  way  to  encourage 
us  as  a  nation  to  be  intarospectlve  about  otir 
society  and  the  direction  it  should  take  In 
the  years  ahead. 

During  the  past  generation,  America  has 
leaned  heavily  on  the  collective  means  of 
government  to  cure  the  Uls  with  which  it  has 
become  afDicted.  In  recent  years  we  have 
reacted  to  problems  by  passing  laws  or  ap- 
propriating public  money.  In  the  case  of  the 
persistent  problems,  where  we  already  have 
the  law  but  have  ignored  it  by  common  con- 
sent, we  have  either  tried  more  law,  more 
money,  or  non-violent  or  violent  pressures. 
But  still  the  problems  persist. 

The  list  of  national  aflUctions  (or  "prior- 
ities'* for  solution)  are  different  for  each 
American  because  we  are  a  nation  of  varied 
backgrounds  and  interests.  But  earlier  this 
year,  the  poll  I  took  of  residents  of  the 
Seventh  Ohio  Congressional  District  listed 
inflation,  crime,  pollution,  racism,  drugs  and 
social  unrest  as  the  major  domestic  problems. 

As  one  assesses  that  list,  one  must  come 
to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  mce 
money,  more  law  or  another  demonstration 
(violent  or  non-violent)  will  not  solve  the 
problem  alone. 

If  inflation  is  the  premier  national  prob- 


lem, the  spending  of  more  federal  money 
may  be  akin  to  pouring  gasoline  on  the 
fire.  But  passing  law  against  raising  prices 
or  demanding  more  wages  seems  to  make 
little  sense  when  one  considers  the  prospect 
of  enforcement  in  an  unwilling  society. 
Indeed,  strong  laws  against  crime  have  failed 
to  end  crime.  These  personal  sins  of  public 
consequence  are  increasing  at  a  rate  faster 
than  the  population  grows — an  Indication  of 
spreading  willingness  to  do  privately  what 
we  are  opposed  to  In  public  collectively. 

Pollution  falls  into  much  the  same  cate- 
gory. The  polluting  autoe  carrying  the  anti- 
pollution bumper  stickers  are  often  the  ones 
from  which  the  trash  gets  thrown  on  the 
freeway.  And  the  most  aggressively  integra- 
tlonist  are  often  the  limousine  liberals  who 
make  their  money  in  the  ghetto  so  they  can 
afford  to  live  in  the  segregated  suburb. 

The  list  of  these  demands  for  public  solu- 
tion to  personal  problems  is  endless — and 
so  are  the  contradictions.  Concern  about  the 
youthful  drug  culture  Is  a  very  popular  con- 
versational topic  whenever  adults  get  to- 
gether for  a  drink.  Does  that  make  any  more 
sense  than  the  violent  demonstrations  for 
peace  or  the  head-banging  sprees  of  hardhats 
who  disapprove  of  student  violence? 

Young  people,  in  transition  between  a 
world  of  moral  teaching  of  what  should  be 
and  the  harsh  reality  of  what  U.  have  been 
the  most  deeply  disturbed  by  the  contradlc- 
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tlons  of  modern  American  society.  They  see 
the  contradictions  between  morallsUc  ad- 
monition to  "do  as  I  say"  and  the  moral 
reality  of  "do  as  I  do." 

Could  it  be  that  the  national  problems 
about  which  we  are  all  so  concerned  continue 
to  be  vmresolved  because  we  are  Individually 
unwilling  to  do  anything  about  them?  It  is 
much  easier  to  salve  a  personal  conscience 
by  demanding  that  in  Impersonal  govern- 
ment solve  the  problem  of  poverty  than  It  Is 
to  personally  feed  the  poor  from  our  In- 
dividual affluence.  We  know  that  one  person 
cannot  change  the  world— unless  he  U  a 
national  leader,  a  general  or  some  economic 
magnate  of  national  or  international  propor- 
tion. We  desperately  seek  the  heroic  flgtire 
who  wUl  do  the  things  we  wUl  not  do  our- 
selves. And  yet  we  are  too  cynical  to  have 
confidence  in  others. 

But  the  message  of  this  season  la  that 
Christ  came — not  as  a  palace-bom  king,  a 
military  conqueror  or  a  wlelder  of  vast  eco- 
nomic power— but  born  to  a  carpenter's  wife 
in  a  stable.  And  he  oame  to  reaffirm  the 
Old  "Teetament  truth  that  salvation  comes 
through  individual  righteousness,  that  "the 
Kingdom  of  CJod  is  within  you." 

In  a  day  when  we  want  to  correct  all  our 
neighbor's  faults  by  federal  law  or  minister 
to  his  ills  with  federal  taxee  (preferably  not 
on  ourselves),  the  admonition  to  "Ijove  thy 
neighbor,  as  thyself  deserves  more  introspec- 
tive study.  We  might  find  that  what  Is  wrong 
with  America  (and  the  many  things  that 
are  right  about  It)  can  be  cured  within 
ourselves. 

VOICE  OP  DEMCXTRACY  CONTEST 

(Mr.  FTTLTON  of  Termessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its  ladles 
auxiliary  conducts  a  "Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest"  with  contestants  from  each 
State  invited  to  participate. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
final  judging  as  a  guest  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

This  year  the  winner  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee  was  Mr.  John  S.  Morgan  of 
455  Oakley  Drive,  Nashville,  Term. 

Mr.  Morgan  is  17  years  old  and  a  senior 
at  Overton  High  School  in  Nashville. 

Upon  graduation,  he  hopes  to  attend 
Boston  University  and  study  law. 

While  in  high  sch(X)l  he  has  been  very 
active  as  president  of  the  Forensic  Club 
at  Overton  High  School.  He  has  been  a 
columnist  for  the  school  paper  and  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  mayor's  Youth 
Advisory  Council  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  Dnig  Abuse. 

Mr.  Morgan's  winning  essay  on  "Free- 
dom— Our  Heritage"  is  a  very  appro- 
priate work,  and  I  include  it  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  recommending  to  the 
oonslderatlon  of  my  colleagues: 
Frxxdom — Ona  Hkutaok 
(By  John  S.  Morgan) 

"All  we  have  of  freedom — all  we  use  or 
know— This  otxr  fathers  bought  for  us,  long 
and  long  ago." 

These  words,  penned  by  Budyard  KlpllUg. 
were  xfiit  written  specifically  about  the  United 
States,  but,  nevertheless,  they  represent  well 
the  American  heritage  of  freedom. 

The,  heritage  of  the  American  people  has 
town  one  of  liberty.  Over  the  last  200  years 


Americans  have  been  the  freest  people  who 
have  ever  lived  anywhere  in  the  world.  There 
have  been  periods  of  less  than  complete 
freedom,  to  be  sure,  but  the  freedom  of  man 
has  never  been  perfect.  In  the  long  run, 
Americans  have  nuinaged  to  achieve  and 
maintain  the  heights  of  human  liberty. 

Man  has  struggled  for  freedom  since  the 
dawn  of  civilization.  The  fruits  of  that 
struggle  culminated  in  the  American  heritage 
that  was  born  on  that  sultry  July  day  In 
1776.  A  few  years  later  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  years  of  trial  and  error  at  gov- 
erning communities  of  men  produced, 
through  the  genius  of  our  founding  fathers, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Since  those  years  of  birth  and  childhood, 
freedom  In  America  has  suffered  many  trying 
times;  many  assaults  have  been  mounted 
against  It.  But  It  can  truly  be  said  that  these 
difficulties  have  been  met.  and  almost  with- 
out exception,  conquered.  Especially  since 
the  elimination  of  slavery  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  has  America  truly  been  a  land  of 
"liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

Our  freedoms  are  simple — but  Invaluable: 
the  right  to  think  and  speak  as  we  please; 
the  freedom  of  the  press;  the  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. 

Oiur  heritage  Is  Indeed  an  Illustrious  one, 
and  It  provides  an  interesting  insight  Into 
the  paradox  of  liberty. 

Freedom  is  not  self -perpetuating.  Our  fore- 
fathers gave  us — not  freedom — but  the 
means  by  which  to  make  ourselves  free.  The 
Constitution  Is  not  an  edict  that  makes  you 
and  me  free.  It  is,  rather,  a  tool  that,  proper- 
ly used,  protects  our  liberty.  Each  genera- 
tion, Indeed,  each  person,  must  learn  anew 
that  he  Is  given  only  the  tools,  the  effort  of 
their  use — the  reBponsibilties  and  obligations 
of  wielding  freedom — must  be  his  alone. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  free.  It  requires  cour- 
age and  maturity  to  accept  the  burdens  and 
responslbiltles  of  liberty.  To  remain  a  free 
people  we  must  recognize  and  accept  this, 
the  price  of  liberty. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Americans  have 
neither  realized  nor  accepted  this  fact. 
Throtigh  immaturity  or  a  misguided  con- 
cept of  Uberty,  some  have  abdicated  their 
responsibility.  On  one  hand,  there  are  left 
wing  radicals;  on  the  other,  right  wing  reac- 
tionaries; In  the  middle,  the  ctMifused. 

Americans  are  no  less  vlrtuoya,  good- 
hearted,  or  freedom  loving  than  In  lihe  past. 
They  are  simply  more  confused.  They  can- 
not see  just  where  their  responsibility  lies. 
To  overcome  this  confusion  and  begin  a  re- 
turn to  those  principles  of  freedom  upon 
which  our  nation  was  founded,  we  must  first 
begin  to  moderate  our  voices  and  our  actions. 
Then  we  must.  If  liberty  Is  to  continue  In 
America,  recognize  that  freedom  Is  not  a  gift 
but  a  responsibility;  a  Job — and  a  hard  one — 
that  must  be  accepted  if  we  are  to  continue 
as  a  free  nation. 

Amerioa's  heritage  of  freedom  Is  ours.  It 
was.  as  Kipling  said,  bought  for  us,  but  only 
we,  you  and  I  ^d  every  American,  can  keep 
it  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  and  for 
our  grandchildren  so  that  America's  heritage 
of  freedom  that  is  otuB  today  may  tomorrow 
be  theirs. 


disabled,  their  widows,  and  dependents. 
Certainly  every  American  citizen  would 
do  well  to  reflect  on  the  sacrifices,  loyalty, 
and  devotion  of  the  men  who  still  suffer 
disabilities  from  their  hazardous  service 
to  our  Nation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  today 
are  more  secure  to  enjoy  their  freedom 
because  of  the  determination  of  our  serv- 
icemen. The  DAV's  exemplary  patriotism 
ha«  inspired  millions. 

The  American  people  have  recently 
been  aware  of  DAV  activity  through,  a 
national  publicity  campaign  conducted 
by  the  DAV  in  behalf  of  our  captured 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia.  Wisconsin 
can  be  proud  of  its  participating  DAV 
members  and  the  overwhelming  response 
which  their  appeal  generated.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  petitions  and  letters  of 
concern  have  been  sent  from  the  Badger 
State  to  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam. 

Timely  and  responsible,  the  DAV  con- 
tinues in  its  second  half -century  of  serv- 
ice, providing  support  for  our  needy  dis- 
abled veterans. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
CONTINUES  INTO  ITS  SE(X)ND 
HALF  CEN'IIJKY  OP  SERVICE 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  as^ed 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  tl^ 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  in  its  51st  year  of  service, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  has 
truly  earned  its  place  as  America's  con- 
science in  its  provisions  for  our  wart^e 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS' 
DAY  IN  CONGRESS :  A  TRIBUTE  TO 
QUIET  COURAGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frtan  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago  the  DAV  was  founded  and  held  its 
first  national  convention.  In  recognition 
of  this  golden  anniversary,  the  service 
the  DAV  has  provided  its  members,  and 
the  service  its  members  have  given  our 
Nation.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
the  House  take  this  occasion  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  dedicated  and  patriotic  orga- 
nization. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dork)  and  I  are  to- 
day cosponsoring  the  House  'TMsabled 
American  Veterans'  Day  in  Congress:  A 
Tribute  to  Quiet  Courage."  On  the  Sen- 
ate side,  our  colleagues,  Senator  Robert 
Dole  of  Kansas  and  Senator  Httbert 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota  are  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  speak 
about  the  DAV's  illustrioits  history,  how 
it  serves  the  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  its  noble  purposes,  its  ex- 
emplary leadership,  and  Its  impact  on 
the  constituency  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  Thereafter,  I  lOok  forward  to 
recognizing  many  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  expressed  the  wish  to  Join  in  this 
tribute  and  to  speak  of  their  fond  feel- 
ings and  respect  for  the  DAV. 

The  DAV  was  founded  initially  on 
Christmas  Day  in  1919.  at  a  gathering  of 
wounded  World  War  I  veterans  at  the 
home  of  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  result  of  that  meeting 
was  a  plan  to  form  a  veterans'  organiza- 
tion with  the  single  purpose  of  provicJlng 
creative  programs  which  would  give  dis- 
abled veterans  the  opportunity  to  help 
-themselves  in  aolring  their  various  prob- 
lems, and  in  a45quiring  a  produbttve  and 
prosperous  place  In  society. 

By  1921,  the  small  group  had  grown 
large  enough  to  hold  it^  first  national 
convention.  What  proved  to  be  a  success- 
ful conventlOTi  was  culminated  by  the 
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election  of  Judge  Marx  as  the  flrat  na- 
tional commander.  His  guiding  efforts  in 
the  early  years  have  brought  Judge  Marx 
the  honor  of  being  remembered  as  the 
"Father  of  the  DAV." 

The  impact  of  the  DAV's  efforts  and 
service  on  veterans'  affairs  cannot  be 
underestimated.  I  think  It  is  important 
to  note  that  since  1921,  nearly  all  legis- 
lation beneficial  to  disabled  vetertms  has 
been  sponsored  and  activitly  promoted 
by  the  DAV.  Certainly  we  in  Congress 
fully  appreciate  the  assistance  and  con- 
tribution the  DAV  has  made  in  our  ef- 
forts to  prepare  legislation  which  meets 
the  needs  of  disabled  veterans. 

It  would,  however,  be  inaccurate  to  as- 
sume that  the  DAVs  primary  efforts  are 
directed  toward  enacting  new  legislative 
proposals;  the  DAV  remains  a  totally 
nonpartisan  organization  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  providing  service  and  assist- 
ance to  the  wartime  disabled  veteran,  his 
widow,  orphans,  and  dependents. 

To  lend  emphasis  to  this  role,  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  DAV's  purpose  as  stated 
in  the  organization's  constitution: 

To  advance  the  interest  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded.  Injured,  and  dis- 
abled veterans  ...  to  cooperate  with  all 
Federal  and  private  agencies  devoted  to  the 
cause  or  Improving  and  advancing  the  con- 
ditions, health,  and  Interest  of  wounded,  in- 
jured, or  disabled  veterans. 

As  the  official  voice  of  all  wartime  dis- 
abled, the  EHsabled  American  Veterans 
acts  as  a  go-between  for  the  veteran  and 
his  family  in  relations  with  various  pub- 
lic agencies.  The  DAV  employs  148  pro- 
fessionally trained  national  service  offi- 
cers at  offices  around  the  country,  each 
one  of  whom  is  himself  a  disabled  vet- 
eran. 

These  national  service  officers  assist 
the  disabled  and  their  dependents  in  ob- 
taining medical  care,  hospitalization, 
disability  compensation,  rehabilitation, 
job  training,  and  employment.  By  work- 
ing through  local  organizations  and 
agencies  and  by  also  utilizing  higher 
authorities,  the  DAV  has  been  hughly 
effective  in  providing  those  in  need  with 
the  highest  quality  service  available  in 
the  shortest  amount  of  time.  In  an  age 
of  massive  bureaucracy,  the  DAV  con- 
tinually proves  that  its  reputation  for 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  is  unmatched. 

Today,  the  DAV  has  a  total  member- 
ship of  nearly  300,000  members  in  its 
approximately  2,000  local  chapters 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions.  The  members  are  dawn  from 
veterans  of  both  world  wars,  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  especially  appropriate 
that  we  honor  the  disabled  Americans 
today.  Each  day,  more  of  our  young  men 
are  woimded  in  Vietnam  and  many  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  crippled  and 
disabled.  The  trumpets  and  cheers  for 
this  war  ceased  long  ago,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  ensuing  silence  Is  probably  most 
oppressive  in  the  wards  of  our  veterans' 
hospitals.  There  is  courage,  however.  A 
quiet  kind  of  courage.  This  quiet  courage 
is  seen  in  the  countless  examples  of  old- 
fashioned  gimiption  which  enable  dis- 
abled yoimg  men  to  overcome  their  hand- 
icaps and  their  despair  to  lead  produc- 
tive lives.  Many  such  yoimg  men  are 
here  on  Capitol  Hill  today  and  I  have 


been  highly  Impressed  In  my  conversa- 
tions with  some  of  them.  I  cannot  help 
but  think  that  this  enthusiasm  has,  in 
Isu-ge  part,  been  a  product  of  the  service 
the  DAV  has  given  them,  helping  make 
possible  many  full  and  rewarding  years 
after  they  have  recovered  and  returned 
to  civilian  life.  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues who  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  talk  with  these  men  came  away  with 
similar  thoughts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  honored  today  to 
have  in  Washington,  as  observers  to  this 
tribute,  the  national  commander  of  the 
DAV  and  many  of  his  national  officers. 
This  group  of  patriotic  Americans,  in- 
cluding the  many  young  men  who  ac- 
companied them  to  Washington,  is  the 
1971  witness  to  the  quality  of  leadership 
which  has  been  sustained  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  DAV. 

Comdr.  Cecil  W.  Stevenson  is  a  dis- 
abled veteran  of  World  War  n.  While 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  he  suffered 
severe  powder  bums  to  his  face  and  eyes, 
but  continued  to  serve  with  distinction 
untU  1946. 

Commander  Stevenson  is  the  official 
spokesman  for  the  nearly  300,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  has 
served  the  DAV  in  many  regional  and 
national  roles  and  was  elected  national 
commander  during  the  organization's 
1970  convention  in  Los  Angeles. 

Commander  Stevenson  is  married  with 
three  children.  They  reside  in  Jonesboro, 
Ark.,  where  Commander  Stevenson  has 
served  in  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Despite  his  many  responsibilities, 
he  still  finds  time  for  many  civic  activ- 
ities and  raising  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  recognize 
the  fine  work  done  in  helping  achieve 
"DAV  Day  In  the  House"  by  Mr.  George 
C.  Washington,  executive  director  for 
National  Public  Relations.  George  is  an 
old  friend  and  a  close  personal  friend 
and  one  of  the  most  dedicated  men  I 
know  in  veterans  work.  I  also  want  to 
acknowledge  the  invaluable  assistance  of 
Mr.  Charles  L.  "Chet"  Huber,  DAV  na- 
tional director  of  legislation,  Mr.  John 
Keller,  DAV  national  service  director, 
and  Mr.  Denvel  D.  Adams,  national  ad- 
jutant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  my  personal  ap- 
preciation of  the  DAV  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  important  and  inspiring  programs 
conducted  in  my  home  community  by 
the  572  members  of  the  DAV's  Monroe 
County  Powers  Chapter  No.  15. 

This  chapter,  named  in  honor  of  Leo 
and  Robert  Powers,  who  died  in  World 
War  n,  is  active  in  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  disabled  veterans  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways. 

Our  DAV  chapter  regularly  arranges 
outings  for  the  patients  at  VA  hospitals 
in  Western  New  York  State,  those  at 
Bath,  Batavla,  and  Canandalgua.  These 
outings  include  bringing  the  patients  to 
Rochester  Red  Wing  baseball  games, 
Rochester  Americans  hockey  games,  and 
different  stage  presentations  that  come 
to  our  community.  Our  DAV  chapter  also 
holds  parties  at  the  VA  hospitals  to  take 
entertainment  directly  to  the  patients. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Powers 
Chapter  No.  15  are: 

Commander,  Robert  L.  Freeman. 


Senior  vice  commander,  Raymond 
Vosper. 

Junior  vice  commander,  Milton  DufBe. 

Junior  vice  commander,  Leo  Foley. 

Junior  vice  commander,  Christopher 
Amoroso. 

Chaplain,  William  Neff . 

Treasurer,  Dominic  Lanza. 

Judge  advocate,  Sam  Russo. 

Tnistee,  George  Reiss. 

Trustee,  Ed  Roberts. 

Trustee,  Paul  Bellanca. 

Sergeant  at  arms,  Frank  Collinge. 

Adjutant,  Frank  J.  Fantanza. 

Oiu-  hospital  program  for  the  three 
VA  hospitals  in  this  area  is  carried  on 
12  months  a  year  and  thanks  are  in  or- 
der to  people  like  Bob  Turner  and  Carl 
Steinfeldt  of  the  Rochester  Red  Wings, 
Jim  Ball  of  the  Rochester  Americans! 
Joe  Rapone  of  Manson  News,  John  and 
Tony  Bolo  of  Bolo's  Restaurant,  Joe 
Lusardl  of  the  Wau-  Memorial  and  many 
others. 

Of  course,  as  do  all  DAV  chapters,  the 
Monroe  Coimty  Powers  Chapter  No.  15 
actively  and  constantly  helps  protect  the 
rights  of  veterans  and  their  families.  Its 
members  are  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  a  fellow  disabled 
veteran,  and  their  record  of  assistance 
is  impressive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  50  years  of  service  the  DAV  has  given 
its  members  and  this  Nation.  The  record 
of  the  DAV  has  enriched  American  life 
in  a  manner  which  has  made  the  lives 
of  all  disabled  Americans  much  fuller 
and  more  rewarding. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  plesisant 
privilege  to  yield  in  recognition  to  those 
colleagues  who  wish  to  add  their  senti- 
ments in  this  salute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order,  "Disabled  American 
Veterans'  Day  in  Congress :  A  Tribute  to 
Quiet  Courage,"  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  the  cosponsor  of 
DAV  Day  on  the  Hill,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  . 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

This  is  a  great  day  on  Capitol  Hill, 
commemorating  the  golden  anniversary 
of  one  of  the  greatest,  most  dedicated 
and  devoted  groups  of  American  service- 
men in  the  history  of  this  Nation  or  of 
any  other  nation. 

This  organization  was  formed  50  years 
ago,  and  it  was  dedicated  with  ideas  and 
principles  dedicated  to  the  veteran,  his 
widow,  and  his  orphans. 

Not  only  that,  but  throughout  the 
years  they  have  advocated  a  strong 
national  defense  as  the  best  means  for 
pireservlng  the  peace.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  here  today.  Had  Washington 
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listened  to  the  DAV  and  to  oinr  other 
great  veteran  organizations  in  the  1920's 
and  the  1930's,  perhaps  we  could  have 
avoided  World  War  II.  However,  we  lost 
millions  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars 
in  property  because  we  did  not. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  organiza- 
tion is  not  only  devoted  to  preserving 
veterans'  rights,  to  hospitalization  ben- 
efits, to  compensation  for  them,  pen- 
sions, and  widows  and  orphans  benefits, 
but  it  is  also  dedicated  to  the  defense 
of  this  country  and  to  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  and  hon- 
ored today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
pajring  my  respects  to  this  great  orga- 
nization. 

National  Commander  Stevenson  ap- 
peared before  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  this  morning  in  a  packed 
room,  the  Caucus  Room  in  the  Old 
Cannon  Building,  where  we  were  de- 
lighted to  hear  his  outstanding,  concise, 
and  reasonable  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a  very  special 
day  in  the  92d  Congress,  for  we  are 
today  paying  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization  on  the 
occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  war  has  always  been 
cruel  and  harsh.  No  group  of  men  recog- 
nize this  fact  more  than  those  brave 
men  who  quietly  live  with  the  scars  of 
battle,  and  who  form  the  membership 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

We  often  talk  of  making  sacrifices  for 
our  Nation,  but  few  of  us  are  called  upon 
to  carry  the  burden  carried  by  some  of 
the  men  we  salute  today. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  First  World  War,  the  DAV  was 
formed  by  a  group  of  concerned  veterans. 
At  that  time,  the  Nation  simply  was  not 
equipped  to  care  for  many  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  veterans  returning  from 
the  battlefields  of  Europe.  The  quality  of 
medical  care  and  other  treatment  ex- 
tended to  veterans  has  since  then  greatly 
improved,  thanks  in  part  to  the  dedi- 
cated advocacy  of  the  DAV.  The  main 
objective  of  the  DAV  has  over  their  50 
years  remained  the  same,  and  that  is 
to  work  with  the  Government  and  all 
Interested  parties  for  the  benefit  of  our 
wounded  veterans.  Through  their  out- 
standing national  service  program  the 
DAV  today  provides  free  service  to  all 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents — 
whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  the 
DAV — in  contacting  governmental  bodies 
with  respect  to  veterans  programs.  All  of 
us  in  the  Congress  work  with  these  cases, 
and  we  are  all  aware  of  the  outstand- 
ing service  being  rendered  by  the  na- 
tional service  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
ott  Veterans'  Affairs — serving  under  the 
great  and  dynamic  leadership  of  our 
Chairman  "Tiger"  Teagtje  of  Texas — I 
can  testify  to  the  outstanding  coopera- 
tion we  have  always  received  from  the 
national  staff  of  the  DAV.  There  Is 
hardly  a  bill  benefiting  veterans  that  has 
come  from  our  committee  that  has  not 
been  promoted  by  the  DAV.  We  know 
and  respect  the  DAV,  and  we  enjoy  work- 
ing with  them. 


cxvn- 
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Mr.  HORTON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
leadership  in  cosponsoring  this  day.  I 
know  that  the  DAV  and  Members  of  the 
House  appreciate  his  efforts  and  lead- 
ership in  this  cause. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana    (Mr.  Hiixis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  special 
order. 

It  is  pleasing  to  me  that  Congress  can 
spend  part  of  its  day  to  honor  a  great 
organization's  50  years  of  outstanding 
work. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  is  an 
organization  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

First  of  all,  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
membership. 

These  men  served  their  coimtry  and 
served  it  well. 

They  not  only  served  their  country  in 
time  of  war,  but  they  continue  to  serve 
it  in  time  of  peace. 

These  men  gave  great  sacrifices  for 
this  Nation. 

Now  they  are  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
grams which  will  not  only  help  their  fel- 
low disabled  veterans,  but  will  help  our 
Nation. 

And  I  say  to  all  Members  of  Congress — 
let  us  help  these  men  help  our  country. 

Let  us  listen  to  their  testimony  before 
our  committees. 

Let  us  recognize  their  desires. 

Let  oiu:  actions  tell  them — you  are 
doing  a  good  Job,  and  we  are  proud  of 
you  and  will  help  you. 

These  men  know  what  war  means. 

These  men  have  seen  violence. 

But  they  carry  no  picket  signs. 

They  do  not  downgrade  our  leadership. 

They  just  quietly  go  about  their  work 
trying  to  make  life  easier  for  their  fel- 
low veterans  who  sacrificed  so  much  for 
our  Nation. 

I  sincerely  salute  these  men  and  want 
to  congratulate  them  on  their  50th  anni- 
versary. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I,  too,  rise  in  salute  to  the  DAV  on  this 
50th  anniversary  of  this  splendid  service 
organization.  For  50  years  this  great  or- 
ganization has  devoted  its  energies, 
manpower,  and  resources  to  seeking  and 
achieving  justice  and  productive  lives 
for  the  war  wounded  and  the  widows 
and  origans  of  the  members  of  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  who 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
defense  of  this  country.  May  the  DAV  al- 
ways continue  its  magnificent  service 
to  American  veterans  as  long  as  there 
sh£dl  be  a  need  for  this  service,  and  un- 
til that  day  we  all  pray  for  the  moment 
when  war  shall  no  longer  cast  its  shadow 
across  this  world. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

I  now  3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher). 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  life- 


time member  of  DAV  and  legislative 
cochairman  of  the  Montana  department, 
I  call  attention  of  the  House  to  a  slur 
on  the  necessity  of  one  of  our  veterans' 
hospitals  in  the  West. 

Vultures  circle  many  times,  high  in  the 
air  above  the  carrion,  before  they  land. 
They  only  feed  on  dead  meat,  and  I  as- 
sume their  circling  is  a  cautious  ap- 
praisal of  the  scene  to  make  sure  there 
is  no  danger  present  for  them  on  the 
land.  Once  on  the  ground,  with  an  awk- 
ward walk,  they  wobble  up  to  the  carrion 
and  expertly  strip  the  fiesh  from  the 
bones. 

Opening  attacks  on  providing  hospital 
beds  for  our  veterans  in  Jhe  Western 
States  are  carried  on  first  from  great 
altitudes  just  as  the  vultures  circle  be- 
fore they  get  down  to  the  business  of 
feeding  themselves. 

This  month's  Reader's  Digest  contains 
a  six-page  article  on  VA  hospitals  with 
a  mixture  of  praise,  concern,  and  both 
constructive  and  destructive  recommen- 
dations. In  the  latter  category  is  an  at- 
tack on  the  Miles  City  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital  because  it  only  con- 
tains a  hundred  beds,  and  the  inference 
that  its  only  reason  for  existence  is  the 
political  influence  of  the  late  Senator 
Murray,  "and  powerful  Members  of  Con- 
gress," who  kept  it  from  being  closed  in 
1965,  of  course,  refers  to  Senator  Mans- 
field, Senator  Metcalf,  and  former  Rep- 
resentative James  Battin.  my  predeces- 
sor, who  successfully  beat  off  the  vultures 
that  year. 

The  article  refers  to  Miles  City  as  a 
cowboy  town  of  9,000,  and  since  Miles 
City  claims,  with  some  justification  to 
be  the  cow  capital  of  the  West,  the 
Reader's  Digest  comment,  while  intended 
to  be  derogatory,  will  still  be  acceptable 
to  the  residents  of  Miles  City.  Sure,  it  is 
only  a  hundred  beds,  but  it  is  a  hundred 
beds  that  are  needed  by  the  veterans  in 
the  eastern  half  of  our  large  State  and 
in  tl\e  nearby  adjoining  areas  of  the 
Dakotas  and  Wyoming. 

Part  of  good  therapy  for  any  sick 
patient,  recognized  by  members  of  the 
healing  arts,  is  that  the  hospital  bed 
should  not  be  too  far  distant  from  the 
patient.  The  Miles  City  VA,  facility  pro- 
vides those  beds  for  veterans  within  a 
radius  of  250  miles  or  more.  Distance 
may  not  be  significant  to  the  author 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  article  in  his 
mapping  of  veterans'  hospitals.  But  I 
can  assure  him  and  the  editors  of  his 
publication  that  distance  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  veteran  patients  and  to 
their  families  who  wish  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  them  and  have  opportunity  to 
visit  them  diirlng  incapacitation. 

I  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana, and,  indeed,  our  adjoining  sister 
States,  are  proud  of  the  fine  and  excellent 
service  that  has  become  the  living  legend 
of  the  Miles  City  veterans'  ho^aital.  I 
recently  received  a  petition  signed  by 
more  than  fourscore  of  veterans  calling 
to  my  attention  the  appreciation  of  these 
veterans  for  the  excellent  care  they  had 
recently  received  as  patients  in  the  Miles 
City  veterans'  hospital.  We  hope  to  con- 
tinue and  broaden  this  care  as  part  of 
■9    ■; 
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Montana's  hospital  facilities  for  veter- 
ans. Along  with  the  other  excellent  vet- 
erans facility  in  Montana,  Fort  Harri- 
son, with  160  beds,  we  will  continue  to 
Improve  and  expand  hoepital  care  for 
the  men  who  served  our  country  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

So  any  of  the  circling  vultures,  such  as 
the  article  in  the  March  Reader's  Digest, 
may  know  that  we  are  not  carrion,  vul- 
nerable to  their  attack,  I  want  to  serve 
notice  that  our  Montana  veterans  hos- 
pitals are  living  Institutions  serving  large 
areas  smd  we  intend  to  keep  It  that  way 
as  was  done  in  1965.  They  are  very  much 
needed. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Bir.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distlngiiished  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hor- 
TON)  for  3^eldlng  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  distinct  honor  to 
Join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  today.  This  distinguished 
group,  founded  on  the  principle  of  serv- 
ice, has  worked  diligently  and  unselfishly 
to  achieve  the  highest  level  of  benefits 
for  this  Nation's  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

In  the  50-year  history  of  DAV,  its 
members  have  struggled  with  many 
problems,  and  they  have  worked  cease- 
lessly to  fulfill  their  purpose.  This  spirit 
of  determination  and  commitment 
throughout  the  years  has  produced  an 
ever  expanding  and  more  extensive  pro- 
gram for  helping  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families. 

The  challenge  of  DAV  to  secure  the 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans  for  a 
competitive  position  in  civilian  life  Is 
in  the  best  tradition  of  our  country.  The 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  this 
group  deserve  our  thanks  for  the  first  50 
years  and  our  best  wishes  during  the  next 
50  years. 

I  congratulate  the  DAV  on  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Its  founding  and  wish 
for  this  great  service  organization  many 
happy  returns  and  many  more  years  of 
service. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edhohsson)  . 

Mr.  EDMONSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  the  able  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton),  and  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorw) 
for  leading  this  well-deserved  tribute  to 
a  great  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
Join  my  colleagues  here  today  in  extend- 
ing congratulations  to  the  300,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  this  fine  organization. 

To  say  that  our  Government,  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  owe  these  men  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  can  never  be 
repaid.  Is  only  to  underscore  the  tremen- 
dous courage  and  dedication  with  which 
they  have  served  oiu-  country  In  its  hours 
of  greatest  perfl. 

Over  the  years,  members  of  the  DAV 
have  contributed  countless  numbers  of 


hours  to  assisting  staffs  of  oxxi  veterans' 
hospitals,  and  have  been  tireless  workers 
on  varied  civic  and  commimity  projects. 
The  DAV  has  been/a  foremost  leader  in 
efforts  to  secure  legislative  programs 
from  the  Congress  to  rehabilitate  fellow 
disabled  veterans,  and  to  provide  bene- 
fits which  these  brave  and  dedicated 
men  so  richly  deserve.  In  addition,  the 
DAV  has  devoted  its  great  energies  to 
the  effort  to  obtain  humane  treatment 
of  American  POWs,  now  held  captive 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  salute  this  outstanding  organi- 
zation, and  want  to  extend  my  most  sin- 
cere congratulations  particularly  to  the 
eight  DAV  chapters  in  my  own  district, 
which  have  worked  so  hard  for  the  bet- 
terment of  their  own  communities  and 
in  behalf  of  their  fellow  veterans. 

The  DAV  in  Oklahoma  has  been  in- 
stnunental  In  securing  benefits  or  care 
for  thousands  of  our  veterans,  and  many 
children  and  widows  of  veterans  have 
also  been  helped  by  DAV  service  officers. 

It  is  a  great  service  orgsmizatlon,  and 
fully  deserving  of  the  Nation's  gratitude. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Lennon). 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
grateful  indeed  for  the  initiative  shown 
by  the  distinguished  gentlematn  frcan 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton),  and  our  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  ,  for  securing 
this  time  for  their  special  orders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  and 
honored  to  have  the  opportimity  to  con- 
gratulate the  organization  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans  upon  the  50th  year 
of  service  to  America's  veterans. 

The  DAV  is  an  organization  dedicated 
to  improving  the  life  of  those  Americans 
who  have  given  of  themselves  in  the 
protection  of  this  mighty  land,  its  peo- 
ples, and  its  principles  of  freedom. 

The  DAV  is  an  organization  which  has 
never  been  satisfied  with  its  member- 
ship's individual  service  to  our  coimtry 
on  the  battlefields  in  many  foreign  lands. 
These  men  know  what  a  helping  hand 
can  mean  in  situations  of  dire  circum- 
stance. They  continue  to  serve  their 
fellow  veterans  in  processing  legitimate 
claims  for  disabilities  incurred  while  in 
service  to  this  country. 

I  am  convinced,  too,  that  there  are 
many  other  services  rendered  to  our 
vetersms  which  are  never  mentioned. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  services  of 
the  DAV  organization  Is  their  outstand- 
ing example  of  refusing  to  accept  their 
disablement  and  things  as  they  are. 
This  organization  is  committed  to  serv- 
ice to  veterans  of  America,  and  I  believe, 
too.  to  all  mankind  for  a  better  world  In 
which  to  live. 

To  the  over  300,000  men  who  make  up 
the  membership  of  the  DAV,  I  salute  you 
for  your  outstanding  acts  of  service  to 
the  veterans  of  this  land. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

(Mr.  BXTKLISON). 

Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  tbe  work  we  are 
In;  to  bind  up  tbe  Nation's  wounds;  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and 
for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan. 


With  these  words  Abraham  Lincoln 
eloquently  described  the  duty  a  nation 
owes  to  Its  veterans.  But,  as  we  all  know, 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  implement  an 
ideal  than  it  is  to  articulate  it.  That  is 
why  it  is  appropriate  that  we  take  this 
opportimity  to  congratulate  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  their  founding.  Probably  no  or- 
ganized group  of  Americans  has  done 
more  to  make  President  Lincoln's  words 
a  reality  than  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  They  organized  to  be  a  serv- 
ice group  in  the  truest  sense,  and  they 
have  remained  so.  To  advance  the  in- 
terest and  work  for  the  betterment  of  all 
wounded,  injured  and  disabled  veterans, 
their  widows  and  dependents — to  cooper- 
ate with  all  Federal  agencies  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  improving  and  advancing 
the  conditions,  health  and  Interest  of 
wounded,  injured  or  disabled  veterans. 
These  are  the  goals  they  set  for  them- 
selves and  great  strides  have  been  made. 
We  need  only  compare  the  paucity  of 
benefits  available  to  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families  50  years  ago  with  the 
panoply  available  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  great  numbers  of  veterans 
live  in  the  10th  Missouri  Congressional 
District,  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  firsthand  the  many  ways  these 
veterans  are  aided  by  the  DAV  whether 
In  proposing  legislation  to  benefit  all 
veterans  or  assisting  an  individual  vet- 
eran prepare  his  claim  for  compensation, 
the  DAV  is  serving  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation.  I  am  sure  we  all  join  in  wish- 
ing them  continued  success  and  prosiier- 
ity  on  this  50th  aimiversary  of  their 
birth. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hich- 
ler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  for  yielding  to 
me  and  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  as  this 
outstanding  patriotic  organization  cele- 
brates its  50th  anniversary. 

I  say  that  it  is  time  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  stood  up  to  defend 
these  brave  men  who  have  served  the 
country  so  well.  I  call  upwn  Congress  to 
not  only  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  ad- 
ministrations scheme,  but  to  forth- 
rightly  increase  the  appropriation  for 
veterans'  hospitals  and  uphold  a  decent 
respect  for  our  veterans. 

I  am  certainly  pleased  that  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  played 
such  an  important  role  in  bringing  this 
problem  forcefully  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people. 

Recently,  a  situation  has  come  to  my 
attention  which  should  shock  the  con- 
sciences of  all  Americans  who  recognize 
and  honor  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  our 
fighting  men  of  five  wars.  At  a  time  when 
thousands  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
returning  to  this  country  from  the  Indo- 
china war,  and  at  a  time  when  many  of 
our  older  veterans  from  other  wars  are 
beginning  to  experience  the  physical 
Impairments  which  accompany  tbe 
passage  of  time,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration are  planning  to  reduce  medi- 
cal services  to  those  same  brave  men. 
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On  this,  the  50th  aimiversary  of  the 
founding  of  that  great  organization,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  I  call  on  all 
Americans  to  use  all  possible  means  to 
prevent  this  impending  tragedy. 

The  facts  of  this  situation  are  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  proposes 
to  reduce  by  20  percent  the  amount  of 
food  and  medicine  available  to  the  non- 
service-connected  patients  in  VA  hospi- 
tals. This  will  in  turn  result  in  a  20-per- 
cent reduction  in  the  number  of  patients 
who  can  be  treated  in  the  hospitals.  The 
administration  has  tried  to  defend  this 
outrageous  policy  by  saying  that  the 
staff-patient  ratio  would  be  improved — 
this  may  be  true — but  the  other  side  of 
the  picture  is  that  long  waiting  lists 
would  become  longer,  and  many  veterans 
would  be  turned  out  of  their  hospital 
beds  before  they  have  recuperated.  I  am 
certain  that  Americans  of  every  persua- 
sion will  join  me  when  I  say  that  this  is 
morally  unconscionable,  this  is  admin- 
istratively inexcusable,  and  this  is  defi- 
nitely not  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Collier,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr.  C.  W.  Schamp,  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  in  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  have  recently  impressed 
upon  me  the  dire  consequences  in  store 
for  our  veterans  in  West  Virginia  and 
tbe  entire  country.  It  is  clear  that  no 
matter  what  artful  dodging  devices  the 
administration  may  employ,  and  no 
matter  how  they  may  try  to  justify  the 
cutbacK  in  food  and  medicine  avEiilable 
to  our  veterans  in  the  hospitals,  this  re- 
duction is  nothing  but  a  cruel  and  heart- 
less slap  in  the  face  to  America's  fight- 
ing men. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  Commander  Stevenson,  Is 
from  Arkansas,  and  is  represented  in 
Congress  by  oiu-  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Alexander  ) ,  and  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  gentleman  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  half 
century  ago,  when  the  sounds  of  battle 
of  World  War  I  faded  away,  the  men  of 
this  Nation  who  had  engaged  in  combat 
began  to  come  home.  As  their  numbers 
grew,  so  did  the  shock  at  the  number — 
300,000 — who  were  wounded,  disabled, 
handicapped,  or  ill.  The  need  for  help 
was  quickly  recognized.  But,  this  Na- 
tion—lacking experience  in  handling  this 
kind  of  tragedy — fioundered  as  it  sought 
effective  ways  to  attend  to  the  needs  of 
the  men  who  had  served  their  coimtry 
so  well. 

The  shock  and  the  fiounderlng  could 
well  be  regarded  as  the  labor  pains  which 
brought  the  Disabled  Veterans  Associa- 
tion into  being.  This  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization where  the  needs  of  the  men 
and  women  served,  are  vividly  familiar  to 
the  professionals  who  work  with  them. 
Because,  the  professionals  are  themselves 
disabled  veterans. 

DAV  had  a  single  purpose  when  It 
came  Into  being.  That  was  to  see  that  the 
Nation's  wartime  disabled,  and  their 
families,  are  adequately  cared  for.  Now, 
50  years  later,  the  purpose  is  the  same. 


Members  and  officials  of  DAV  are  vigi- 
lant in  overseeing,  protecting,  and  pro- 
moting the  rights  aind  interests  of  dis- 
abled American  veterans.  Their  organi- 
zation stretches  a  helping  hand  from  the 
smallest  towns  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Most  recently  they  have  undertaken  a 
program  designed  to  train  young,  dis- 
abled veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict 
as  DAV  service  officers.  These  young  men 
will  be  able  to  communicate,  in  terms  of 
their  common  experience,  with  their  con- 
temporaries who  have  come  home 
maimed  and  ill  and  are  beginning  to  try 
to  rebuild  their  lives. 

This  kind  of  willingness  to  meet  to- 
day's problems  with  today's  solutions  has 
unquestionably  earned  the  DAV  and  its 
members  the  right  of  respect  and  honor 
from  we  who  represent  them  in  these 
Halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  a  fine  veterans 
organization  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th 
anniversary — an  organization  with  the 
single  purpose  of  helping  the  wounded 
and  disabled  veteran  solve  his  problems. 

The  50-year  history  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  is  a  proud  one.  I 
have  great  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  DAV.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in  our  his- 
tory has  the  DAV  been  more  needed  than 
today  when  are  fighting  a  war  in  which 
so  many  men  are  maimed  or  crippled. 

From  its  inception,  the  DAV  has  been 
an  organization  of  men  devoted  to  God 
and  country.  They  came  together  in 
Detroit  a  half  century  ago  with  a  great 
resolve — to  champion  equitable  treat- 
ment for  the  disabled  veteran  and  his 
family,  his  widow  and  his  orphans.  Mem- 
bers of  the  DAV  are  intensely  patriotic. 
They  have  always  dedicated  themselves 
to  America's  best  interests.  They  have 
always  been  imited  in  opposing  those 
forces  which  threaten  our  national 
security. 

Members  of  the  DAV  can  look  at  the 
50-year  history  of  their  organization  and 
proudly  recite  its  accomplishments — 
promotion  of  legislation  necessary  for 
the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
veterans,  a  highly  successful  program  of 
national  service  to  disabled  veterans,  the 
furthering  of  disabled  veterans'  training 
under  the  GI  bill,  tremendous  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  Vietnam  war  prisoners  and 
men  missing  in  action,  a  scholarship 
program  for  the  children  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, the  establishment  of  Boy  Scout 
troops  for  handicapped  youths  led  by 
disabled  veterans,  the  invaluable  "idento- 
tag"  license  plate  program,  and  always 
an  attitude  of  vigilance  aimed  at 
strengtliening  our  national  security. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
DAV  on  its  golden  anniversary.  Each 
DAV  member  can  be  proud  of  the  emblem 
he  wears  as  the  DAV  marks  a  half  cen- 
tury of  progress  and  of  devotion  to  the 
finest  IdMJs  of  man. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  In 
Congress,  we  address  ourselves  to  honor- 
ing the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  this  orga- 
nization as  one  of  our  finest  examples  of 
the  constructive  achievements  that  can 
be  attained  through  unity  in  a  common 


purpose.  The  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans have  united  through  a  shared  prob- 
lem and  concern — and  have  helped  one 
another  through  their  imlty  of  purpose. 

In  the  early  days,  following  the  First 
World  War,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans provoked  the  public  conscience  by 
calling  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  man 
incapacitated  by  war.  Much  of  the  legis- 
lation we  now  have  to  aid  the  veteran  Is 
directly  attributable  to  the  efforts  of  the 
DAV. 

Once  the  groundwork  was  done — once 
the  legislation  was  passed  and  the  bene- 
fits made  available — the  DAV  focused  its 
attention  on  the  problem  of  assuring 
each  disabled  veteran  of  receiving  the 
compensation  to  which  he  was  justly  en- 
tiUed. 

And,  this  is  where  the  DAV  stands  to- 
day— primarily  as  an  agent  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  veteran — to  guide  him 
through  the  often  confusing  quagmire 
of  Government  regulations  so  that  he  is 
able  to  receive  those  benefits  to  which  he 
is  legally  entitled. 

During  the  short  time  I  have  served 
in  Congress,  I  have  received  a  consid- 
erable volume  of  mail  from  disabled  vet- 
erans who  are  having  difficulty  obtaining 
benefits.  Through  this  nmil  I  have  come 
to  better  imderstand  the  often  impassa- 
ble gulf  which  exists  between  the  dis- 
abled veteran  and  the  agencies  which 
exist  to  help  him.  And  it  is  in  bridging 
this  gulf  that  the  DAV  performs  its  most 
valuable  service. 

We  have  made  some  real  progress  in 
establishing  agencies  to  aid  the  disabled 
veteran.  Decent  medical  care,  counsel- 
ing, and  vocational  rehabilitation  are 
now  available  to  him.  But  we  have  yet  to 
adequately  inform  veterans  of  how  they 
can  take  full  advantage  of  the  available 
services.  Through  the  unified  efforts  of 
the  DAV  the  veteran  can  make  maxi- 
mimi  use  of  all  that  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  to  offer. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
today  in  honoring  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  Through  their  work  our  per- 
manently woimded  are  no  longer  the  for- 
gotten byproducts  of  a  faraway  conflict 
but  are  contributing  members  of  society, 
with  dignity  and  purpose  to  their  lives. 
May  the  DAV  continue  its  efforts  to  ease 
the  tragedy  of  those  who  have  been  so 
imfortunately  woimded  In  our  wars. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  an  organiza- 
tion that  for  the  past  50  years  has  had 
only  one  objective — to  help  our  wounded 
and  disabled  war  veterans.  When  we  look 
at  the  massive  complex  in  operation  to- 
day to  help  our  veterans  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  what  chaos  in  this  regard  ex- 
isted shortly  after  the  end  of  Worid 
War  I.  Insufficient  and  uivdermanned 
hospitals,  nonexistent  or  woefully  Inade- 
quate rehabilitation  and  training  pro- 
grams and  a  general  air  of  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  public  were  just  a 
few  of  the  things  facing  our  war  veterans 
of  those  days.  And  so  to  help  themselves 
and  their  fellow  veterans  they  formed 
organizations  like  the  DAV.  Their  road 
was  not  easy,  nor  were  all  the  battles 
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won.  But  they  had  a  monumental  part 
in  making  all  of  us  realize  just  what  we 
owe  these  men  and  women  and  their 
families.  Today  the  DAV  is  still  battling, 
for  the  wounded  are  still  coming.  And 
the  DAV  and  its  past  and  present  lead- 
ers have  well  earned  our  salute  today. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often,  after  a  time  of  crisis  has  passed, 
our  Nation  forgets  those  who  have  served 
their  covmtry  so  unselfishly  and  who 
have  given  so  much  of  themselves. 

For  50  years,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  have  kept  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  needs  of  those  whose  sacriiSce 
has  been  so  great. 

Because  of  the  services  given  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans — to  their 
members  and  to  their  Nation — It  is  only 
proper  that  we  honor  them  on  this  their 
50th  anniversary.  It  is  only  proper  that 
we  continue  to  honor  them. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real 
honor  for  me  to  participate  in  com- 
memorating the  golden  anniversary  of 
great  human  service  by  the  DisEibled 
American  Veterans. 

This  commemoration  is  being  called, 
"DAV  Day  in  Congress:  A  Tribute  to 
Quiet  Courage."  I  do  not  believe  a  more 
appropriate  theme  could  have  been  se- 
lected, for  the  veterans  of  America — es- 
peciall:'  those  who  are  disabled — are 
great  examples  of  "quiet  courage." 

They  do  not  shout,  they  do  not  boast, 
and  they  do  not  threaten.  They  live 
quietly,  but  effectively.  What  they  did 
for  America — and  for  freedom — can 
never  be  rewarded  and  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. They  are  respected,  they  are 
admired,  and  those  who  cherish  freedom 
and  all  its  blessings,  even  love  these 
great  patriots. 

The  extremists  are  only  destroyers,  but 
the  veterans  of  this  coimtry  are  not  only 
protectors  of  our  freedoms,  but  are  the 
builders  of  America.  We  are  free  because 
of  their  sacrifices  and  their  courage.  And 
I,  for  one,  will  always  be  grateful  to 
them,  and  I  believe  that  most  Americans 
feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  is  a  nationwide  organization 
of  wartime  disabled  veterans.  Founded 
in  1920  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  it  is  con- 
gressionally  chartered  to  work  for  the 
improvement  of  health,  education,  re- 
habilitation, and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  disabled  veterans,  their  widows, 
and  dependents. 

With  over  150  trained  and  accredited 
national  service  officers,  the  DAV  has  the 
largest  free  service  programs  for  disabled 
veterans  of  all  veterans  organizations. 
These  national  service  officers  are  fully 
paid  by  the  DAV  and  are  stationed  in 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  offices 
across  the  coimtry. 

During  the  history  of  DAV,  these  serv- 
ice officers  have  handled  over  8  million 
cases  and  have  obtained  over  $1,600,000,- 
000  in  benefits  for  the  disabled  veteran 
and  his  dependents.  The  DAV  faces  the 
future  determined  to  render  even  greater 
service  to  our  Nation's  war  disabled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  very  great 
honor  of  having  two  really  distinguished 
DAV  leaders  in  the  congressional  district 


I  represent — John  and  Ann  Benyei,  of 
South  Amboy,  N.J.  These  two  wonderful 
people  have  dedicated — and  are  dedicat- 
ing— their  lives  to  serving  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  John  is  a  former 
State  department  commander  of  New 
Jersey  and  so  is  his  wife,  Ann.  Today, 
John  is  one  of  the  national  service  offi- 
cers in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  region. 
The  Benyeis  have  helped  make  the  DAV 
the  great  organization  it  is  today  and  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  them — for  their 
leadership,  for  their  integrity,  and  for 
their  dediction — to  veterans  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  also  salute 
them  on  their  25th  wedding  anniversary 
observed  yesterday.  How  blessed  this 
couple  is. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  I  am 
honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  and  pride  for  the  out- 
standing services  which  this  organiza- 
tion has  provided. 

For  50  continuous  years  the  men  of  the 
DAV  have  never  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
impajt  to  America's  war  disabled  the 
courage  and  hope  necessary  for  these 
veterans  to  carry  on.  With  services  and 
programs  ranging  from  employment 
training  and  education,  to  medical  care 
and  treatment,  to  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  the  DAV  has  distinguished 
itself  by  its  dedication  and  its  pragmatic 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  America's 
war  disabled. 

At  many  times  when,  after  the  parades 
and  the  celebrations  were  over,  we  as  a 
society  might  have  forgotten  those  who 
suffered  injury  and  disease  in  order  to 
secure  freedom,  the  DAV  pursued  a  re- 
lentless task  of  insuring  that  these  dis- 
abled veterans  were  remembered.  The 
significance  of  the  adoption  early  in  the 
Ufe  of  the  organization  of  the  blue 
flower,  the  forget-me-not,  thus  becomes 
most  clear. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
displayed  the  characteristics  which  ex- 
emplify the  best  of  American  traditions. 
Basing  its  programs  on  the  principles  of 
self-reliance  and  personal  motivation, 
the  organization  has  led  the  way  in  re- 
orienting disabled  veterans  toward  pro- 
ductive lives.  Most  important,  the  DAV 
personally  understands  the  plight  of  an 
injured  veteran  and  can  help  that  vet- 
eran develop  the  self -discipline  to  over- 
come his  handicap. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  the  wounded 
and  disabled  veteran  to  see  the  reason  for 
his  sacrifice  and  he  might  readily  become 
embittered  were  it  not  for  this  great  or- 
ganization's efforts  to  encourage  the  vet- 
eran to  understand  that  his  efforts  were 
not  in  vain  but  have  benefited  all  free 
men  everywhere. 

Were  it  not  for  the  diligent  work  of 
this  patriotic  organization,  many  of  our 
war  veterans  would  be  left  with  little 
hope  for  the  future.  Having  given  these 
soldiers  the  impetus  to  continue  to  live 
normal  lives,  the  DAV  has  followed  up 
with  numerous  programs  of  education, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  medical  care, 
and  many  others.  Without  the  efforts  of 
these  gallant  men  of  the  DAV,  those  who 


have  given  so  much  in  defense  of  our 
coimtry  might  have  remained  neglected 
and  forgotten. 

I  congratulate  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  and  applaud  their  unceasing 
and  honorable  efforts  to  make  life  pro- 
ductive and  hopeful  for  America's  war 
disabled.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  fellow 
Vermonters  in  wishing  the  DAV  many 
more  decades  of  success  in  caring  for 
America's  disabled. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  special  honor  to  join  my  many 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  as  they  reach 
the  golden  anniversary  of  service  devoted 
solely  to  the  cause  of  our  Nation's  veter- 
ans and  our  country. 

The  outstanding  activities  relating  to 
the  well-being  of  the  wartime  disabled, 
their  widows  and  orphans,  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  people  everywhere. 

I  shall  continue  my  efforts  in  the  Con- 
gress on  behalf  of  all  our  veterans  and 
disabled  war  heroes — those  courageous 
men  whose  lives  have  been  altered  that 
we  may  continue  to  enjoy  our  freedoms. 
Their  sacrifices  and  their  patriotism 
have  earned  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  us  all,  and  will  never  be  forgotten. 

I  salute  the  dedication  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  a  busy  place. 
On  its  agenda  are  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  and  the  world.  It  is 
significant,  therefore,  that  we  pause  to- 
day to  honor  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans — significant  and  entirely  fit- 
ting. This  body  can  consider  no  issue  of 
greater  importance  than  the  welfare  of 
our  disabled  American  veterans.  No  na- 
tional priority  takes  precedence  over 
their  interests.  Those  who  have  served 
their  country  in  time  of  war,  and  have 
suffered  grave  disability  to  themselves 
in  consequence,  deserve  our  utmost  con- 
sideration. 

We  may  be  thankful,  therefore,  for  the 
very  existence  of  an  organization  like  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  For  50 
years,  the  DAV  has  provided  aid  and 
comfort  to  this  Nation's  wounded  heroes, 
insuring  that  they  receive  all  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  legally  entitled. 
For  this  great  service,  the  rest  of  the 
country  owes  them  an  incalculable  debt 
of  gratitude. 

It  is  a  debt  we  can  repay  in  many  ways, 
through  public  paeans  and  private  pray- 
ers, but  our  most  impwrtant  contribution 
here  in  Congress  is  to  remember  our  dis- 
abled veterans'  service  in  positive,  prac- 
tical ways,  to  reward  their  valor  and 
compensate  for  their  sacrifices  as  best  we 
can  through  constructive  legislation  on 
tiieir  behalf.  Encouraged  by  such  assur- 
ances of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  those  in 
whose  name  they  have  fought,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  will  be  able  to 
continue  their  noble  work  secure  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  stanch  support. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
to  our  former  fighting  men,  the  members 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  on 
their  50th  anniversary. 

The  bravery  of  the  American  fighting 
man  is  respected  more  than  any  other 
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quality  by  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people.  And  when,  in  the  process  of  acting 
on  the  strength  of  that  quality,  an  Amer- 
ican is  disabled  in  action,  the  fact  is  of 
primary  concern  to  our  national  com- 
munity. 

8o  it  has  evolved  that  an  organiza- 
tion— the  Disabled  American  Veterans — 
has  come  to  the  fore,  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  disabled,  and  in  so  doing 
has  won  the  interest  and  t^iproval  of 
the  American  people  at  large. 

All  legislation  enacted  in  this  century 
by  the  Congress,  to  serve  the  interest 
of  our  disabled  veterans,  has  been  the 
result  of  proposals  advanced  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  who  have  come 
to  assume  an  important  place  in  the 
molding  of  veterans'  legislation  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Those  of  us  who  have  dealt  with  the 
officials  in  the  DAV  have  been  impressed 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  issues  and  the 
strength  of  their  presentation.  Clearly, 
they  are  leaders  of  insight  and  ability, 
and  their  record  of  accomplishment  at- 
tests to  that,  in  every  detail. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  commend 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  50th  year  of  service  to 
the  heroes  of  our  land. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  50 
years  of  service  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization  has  given  to  its 
members  and  to  the  Nation. 

As  a  nation  we  owe  no  higher  honor 
and  appreciation  than  to  the  men  who 
have  unhesitatingly  answered  this  coun- 
try's call  to  arms  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination when  oppressed  peoples  have 
called  upon  America  for  help. 

More  than  1  milUon  American  men 
have  paid  the  highest  price — death — ^in 
military  service  to  guarantee  life  and 
liberty  to  others.  Those  dead  we  can 
never  repay,  except  through  our  renewed 
dedication  to  a  peaceful  and  free  world. 

But  millions  more  have  suffered 
wounds  and  disease  during  wartime  mil- 
itary service.  Today  more  than  2  million 
of  the  27  million  living  American  veter- 
ans have  some  form  of  disability  rec- 
ognized by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Americans  have  willingly  provided 
programs  of  care,  rehabilitation,  and 
compensation  for  these  veterans,  and  we 
will  continue  to  do  so  unhesitatingly  so 
long  as  the  need  is  there. 

Just  enacting  programs,  however,  is 
not  enough.  The  efforts  we  undertake  for 
our  veterans  must  be  truly  responsive  to 
the  changing  problems  and  needs  of  the 
recipients  within  the  framework  of  an 
increasingly  complex  modem  society 
whose  priorities  have  multiplied  many 
times  in  recent  years.  We  must  tailor  our 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  vet- 
erans with  full  attention  to  the  problems 
of  society  today.  New  problems  take  at- 
tention and  funds  that  were  previously 
devoted  to  old  problems.  The  programs 
can  be  modified,  but  we  cannot  ignore 
our  veterans'  need  as  we  alter  the  ap- 
proaches to  meet  today's  circumstances. 

For  50  years  the  DAV  has  devoted  its 
efforts  to  the  betterment  of  the  plight  of 
those  wounded  and  sick  American  vet- 


erans who  gave  so  much  without  com- 
plaint. The  DAV  asks  only  that  society 
be  fair  in  helping  its  mwnbers  rejoin 
the  mainstream  of  life.  While  all  of  us 
hope  the  need  for  the  DAV's  efforts  will 
someday  no  longer  be  needed — as  men 
learn  to  live  in  peace — we  enthusiastic- 
ally support  the  DAV's  goals  today  as 
American  goals,  and  pledge  that  our  dis- 
abled veterans  will  be  kept  at  the  top  of 
our  priority  list  as  the  effort  is  made  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  Amer- 
icans now  and  in  the  future  years. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
joining  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans — an  orga- 
nization which  is  celebrating  50  years  of 
devoted  service  to  those  who  have  been 
disabled  in  our  wars. 

In  1920,  the  predecessor  to  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans was  formed  to  dramatize  the  plight 
of  our  disabled  heroes  and  to  press  for 
humane  legislation  to  help  those  whose 
lives  were  so  severely  disrupted  in  serv- 
ice to  our  country.  Through  the  years, 
the  DAV  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and,  in  growth,  has  become  the  con- 
science of  America.  Much  of  the  Federal, 
State.  £uid  local  legislation  designed  to 
help  disabled  veterans  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  this  great  organization. 

But,  in  a  broader  sense,  we  are  today 
pajring  tribute  to  those  who  are  members 
of  or  are  served  by  the  DAV.  All  too  often, 
we  in  America  tend  to  forget  that  war 
brings  in  its  wake  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who,  in  varying  degrees,  have 
suffered  both  physically  and  mentally 
from  the  miseries  of  battle.  We  do  not 
like  to  be  reminded  of  unpleasant  facts, 
and  disabled  veterans  are  constant  re- 
minders of  the  horrors  of  war  and  of  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  some  are  required 
by  circumstances  beyond  their  control 
to  sacrifice  more  than  ottiers. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  it  is  essential 
that  we  occasionally  pause,  as  we  are 
doing  today,  to  reflect  upon  these  sacri- 
flces  and  to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
provide  meaningful  programs  to  help  our 
disabled  veterans  return  quickly  to  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  For  the  dis- 
abled veteran  is  not  looking  for  charity — 
or  a  handout.  To  them  we  owe  a  debt 
which  can  never  fully  be  repaid.  But  we 
can  and  should  be  sure  that  the  best  of 
rehabilitation  programs  are  provided  to 
help  restore  the  human  dignity  which 
comes  with  being  able  to  provide  for 
one's  own  needs. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  has 
long  provided  the  cutting  edge  for  the 
development  of  many  of  these  programs. 
Formed  because  America  seemingly 
ignored  the  wounded  of  World  War  I. 
the  DAV  has  continued  to  expand  its 
programs  and  activities  through  the 
three  subsequent  conflicts  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged.  I  am  sure  that  the 
men  who  originally  established  the  DAV 
in  1920  assumed  that  theirs  would  be  a 
temporary  organization — that  soon  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  DAV  since  hope- 
fully the  Great  War  was  to  be  the  last. 
We  all  know  too  painfully  that  this  has 
not  been  the  case.  But  fortunately,  the 
foresight  of  a  few  in  1920  has  been  em- 
bodied in  an  organization  which  has 
beneficially  touched  the  lives  of  millions 


and  which  has  had  sufScient  courage  and 
tenacity  to  insist  that  America  not  for- 
get its  disabled — regardless  of  politics  or 
ideology. 

So,  my  hat  is  off  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans — and  my  heart  is  with 
those  who  have  been  disabled.  May  we 
never  forget  what  you  have  given  to  us. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay 
a  special  tribute  to  a  number  of  DAV 
members  from  my  congressional  district, 
some  of  whom  are  with  us  in  the  Cham- 
ber today.  These  are  men  with  whom 
I  have  enjoyed  a  close  working  relation- 
ship for  many  years.  They  are  dedicated 
men  who  give  unsparingly  of  their  time 
and  effort  that  our  veteran  community 
may  continue  to  enjoy  a  measure  of  hu- 
man dignity.  Time  does  not  permit  me  to 
single  them  all  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  But 
I  feel  a  special  note  of  thanks  is  due  to 
Mr.  Sam  Danial,  Mr.  Angelo  Palmlsano. 
Mr.  Joe  Orecco,  Mr.  Joe  Paone,  Mr.  Paul 
DeRossett,  Mr.  Nick  Cacco.  They  are 
truly  great  Americans. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton) 
for  his  admirable  leadership  in  behalf  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  The 
Disabled  American  Veterans  organiza- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  best  in  the  American 
spirit.  The  members  of  the  organization 
help  themselves,  and  they  help  others — 
and  inspire  us  all. 

In  Maryland,  the  State  unit  of  DAV 
was  organized  in  1945  and  has  5,000 
members. 

Volunteers  from  this  organization 
work  at  five  veterans  and  military  hos- 
pitals in  the  State.  They  have  spent  more 
than  $10,000  on  their  hospital  work  in 
the  past  year — and  visited  with  about 
23,000  patients. 

The  members  also  have  a  salvage  pro- 
gram to  provide  clothing  and  furniture 
to  any  needy  veteran. 

And  they  have  been  very  active  in 
gathering  signatures  on  petitions  to  be 
sent  to  Hanoi  and  its  officials  in  Paris 
on  behalf  of  Americans  who  are  mi<«ing 
in  action  or  are  prisoners  of  war. 

Nationally,  the  group  was  organized 
50  years  ago,  just  after  World  War  I,  to 
help  wartime  disabled  veterans  and  vet- 
erans' widows,  orphans,  and  other  de- 
pendents. The  organization  was  char- 
tered by  Congress  in  1932. 

Probably  every  owner  of  an  automobile 
in  the  country  is  aware  of  the  DAV's 
"idento-tag"  program.  Proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  these  miniature  license  plates  pay 
for  the  many  worthwhile  programs  for 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  DAV  helps  disabled  veterans  mtike 
their  claims  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  sometimes  can  even  obtain 
service-connected  disability  compensa- 
tion for  a  veteran  although  years  have 
passed  since  his  active  service.  As  shown 
by  testimony  today  before  the  House 
Veterans'  Committee,  the  DAV's  leaders 
and  members  are  also  very  active  in  sup- 
porting veterans'  legislation  in  Congress. 
In  its  activities  in  behalf  of  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  the  DAV  Is 
aware  of  the  guiding  principle  of  its 
founding.  This  principle  is  that  our  Na- 
tion's first  duty  to  her  veterans  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  wartime  disabled. 
For  that  high  purpose  the  DAV  has  la- 
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bored  for  half  a  century,  and  today  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  take  pride  In  saluting 
the  DAV  for  its  achievement  in  the  pur- 
suit of  its  objective. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3,  Congress  salutes  the  heroism  of  our 
fighting  men  in  a  special  "Disabled  Vet- 
erans Day  in  Congress:  A  Tribute  to 
Quiet  Courage."  The  tribute  is  for  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  organiza- 
tion for  a  half  century  of  service  to 
America's  war  disabled. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  DAV 
was  organized  with  few  funds  and  little 
influence.  Since  that  time,  the  DAV  has 
grown  into  a  strong  national  organiza- 
tion that  provides  assistance  to  the  many 
thousands  of  American  fighting  men  dis- 
abled in  World  War  II.  Korea,  and 
Southeast  Asia.  At  present,  nearly  300,- 
000  members  serve  in  the  DAV. 

The  accomplishments  and  services  that 
the  organization  has  rendered  to  the 
Nation's  disabled  veterans  certainly  de- 
serves our  hearty  congratulations  and 
continuing  full  support.  My  best  wishes 
to  the  DAV  on  this  anniversary  as  it  con- 
tinues to  provide  adequate  benefits  for 
our  Nation's  veterans. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  honor  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  organization 
which  has  given  so  many  years  of  serv- 
ice to  assisting  those  dutiful  American 
soldiers  who  have  been  physically  dis- 
abled in  time  of  war. 

The  DAV  deserves  the  thanks  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  both  in  and  out  of 
the  miUtary  service  for  its  continued  ef- 
fort to  insure  just  and  due  compensation 
for  the  veterans  of  American  wars  who 
have  fought  for  freedom  and  who  have 
been  disabled  in  fulfilling  their  moral 
and  military  obligation  to  the  United 
States. 

The  obligation  now  is  for  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  continue  to  fulfill 
its  obligation  to  all  veterans  to  ttssure 
proper  benefits  for  the  American  veteran. 

The  role  of  the  DAV  will  gain  even 
greater  importance,  along  with  other 
veterans'  organizations,  as  the  seemingly 
unending  number  of  wounded  and  dis- 
abled American  soldiers  come  home  from 
the  Indochina  war  situation.  These  grow- 
ing ranks  of  Americans  will  need  the  as- 
sisting hand  from  the  DAV  which  has 
proven  itself,  after  50  years  of  service, 
to  be  a  salvation  for  the  wounded  and 
disabled  s(ddiers  seeking  help  upon  their 
return  home. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Veterans* 
Affairs  Committee,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  support  and  assistance  the  com- 
mittee and  the  U.S.  Congress  receive 
from  such  veterans'  organizations  as  the 
DAV  are  valued  and  are  important  in- 
gredients to  see  that  veterans'  needs  are 
best  served  by  a  proud  and  thankful,  free 
nation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  an  honor  to  join  in  the  tribute  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the 
golden  anniversary  of  their  service  to 
our  Nation's  wartime  disabled. 

This  is  a  particularly  fitting  time  to 
remember  the  meaning  of  their  service 
and  their  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  all 
Americans. 


Their  heroism  and  courage  in  danger 
and  conflict  have  been  reflected  re- 
peatedly through  the  years  in  the  quiet 
way  they  have  sought  to  put  aside  their 
disabilities  and  join  in  the  full  participa- 
tion of  our  Nation's  pursuits. 

Through  the  organization  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  they  have 
come  together  for  mutual  support  and 
assistance  and  for  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  general  improvement  of  their 
individual  communities. 

The  men  and  women  of  Alabama  have 
always  been  especially  active  in  our  Na- 
tion's military  forces  during  times  of 
crisis,  and,  consequently,  the  Alabama 
Department  of  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans has  an  unusually  large  and  active 
membership. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  on  the  golden 
anniversary  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  to  salute  them  for  their  cour- 
age through  the  years. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  with  those  who  speak  here 
today  in  praise  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  the  occasion  of  their  50th 
anniversary  year. 

The  DAV  program  deals  directly  with 
the  needs  of  those  who  are  the  foremost 
preservers  of  a  grateful  nation.  In  mili- 
tary action  of  any  kind  there  are 
casualities  and  today's  casualities  are 
most  often  tomorrow's  disabled  veterans. 

Of  all  the  fine  veterans'  service  organi- 
zations, the  DAV  has  concentrated  most 
on  giving  recognition  to  him  who  has 
borne  the  brimt  of  battle  and  carry  with 
him  the  scars  for  a  lifetime. 

In  this  instance,  recognition  mesms 
more  than  just  monetary  or  medical 
benefits.  For  the  disabled  there  is  a 
strong  need  of  identification  and  a  con- 
tinuing reassiu-ance  that  the  sacrifice  was 
justified  by  the  destruction  of  an  enemy 
to  their  country. 

As  long  as  the  world  remains  in- 
fluenced by  conflicting  sources,  there  will 
be  differences  among  nations  and  chal- 
lenges leading  to  human  casualties.  For 
this  reason  there  will  always  be  a  need 
for  the  DAV.  My  congratulations  on  this 
50th  anniversary  is  joined  with  my  con- 
victions that  all  Americans  take  pride  in 
this  recognition  of  quiet  courage. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  join  in  the  pro- 
gram entitled  "DAV  Day  in  Congress — 
Tribute  to  Quiet  Courage." 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  or- 
ganization was  established  50  years  ago 
with  little  or  no  funds.  This  organiza- 
tion has  grown  to  more  than  300,000 
members,  who  work  for  the  beneflts  and 
consideration  which  disabled  American 
veterans  have  earned  by  their  service  and 
courage. 

There  are  presently  146  National  Serv- 
ice offices  located  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regional  offices  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  basic  function 
of  the  National  Service  program  is  to  as- 
sist disabled  veterans,  the  dei}endents, 
widows,  and  orphans  in  obtaining  all 
beneflts  to  which  they  have  legal  en- 
titlement. 

The  DAV  has  also  established  the 
POW/MIA  program,  which  is  an  allout 
effort  to  procure  the  release  of  Ameri- 


can prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
program  is  using  television  and  radio  and 
has  mailed  over  5  million  leaflets  di- 
rectly to  persons'  homes  to  encourage  the 
American  people  to  write  the  North 
Vietnamese  at  their  Embassy  in  Paris. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
organization  which  has  worked  so  tire- 
lessly over  the  years  to  insure  that  our 
brave  flghting  men  who  have  given  so 
much  for  their  country  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Kelley 
Bitting,  the  service  officer  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Tulsa  Chapter, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  thought  it  was  such  a  good  state- 
ment of  what  this  fine  post  is  doing  that 
I  think  it  should  be  included  here. 

The  letter  follows: 

DISABLKO  AMEBICAN  VETERANS, 

TuUa.  Okla.,  February  21,  1971. 
Hon.  Page  Bei.chzb, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Belcher:  Time  has  been  set 
aside  In  the  House  on  Wednesday  March 
3,  to  commemorate  the  "Golden  Anniversary" 
of  service  by  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans to  America's  Wartime  Disabled. 

The  day  called  "D.A.V.  day  In  Congress: 
A  Tribute  to  Quite  Courage,  Is  being  co-spon- 
sored In  the  House  by  Congressman  William 
J.  Bryan  Dorn,  and  Congressman  Prank 
Horton. 

Our  Chapter  here  In  Tulsa  was  first  or- 
ganized In  December  1929  with  only  eleven 
members  we  were  luiown  then  as  the  "Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  of  the  World  War, 
our  Congressional  Charter  has  since  been 
amended  to  Include  disabled  veterans  of  all 
wars  and  conflicts. 
"Our  present  membership  Is  close  to  500 
and  still  growing,  our  community  services 
are  increasing  everyday.  We  have  spent  close 
to  (2000  for  emergency  assistance  to  hos- 
pitalized veterans. 

Our  emergency  assistance  consists  of  mak- 
ing bouse  payments,  or  rent,  buying  gro- 
ceries, and  paying  utilities  for  the  families 
of  veterans  that  are  hospitalized  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  their  families  have  no 
means  of  support  other  than  the  veteran's 
earnings. 

We  are  also  active  as  possible  in  the  youth 
progams  of  Tulsa  as  It  Is  our  sincere  belief 
that  our  future  and  our  country's  future  lies 
in  the  hands  of  our  youth.  In  fact  our  young 
people  are  our  yesterday,  our  today  and 
our  tomorrow. 

Our  Service  Program  Is  of  course  a  great 
concern  to  us,  as  the  purpose  for  which  we 
were  organized  was  to  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  health,  education,  rehabilitation,  and 
employment  opportunities  for  the  disabled 
veterans,  their  wives,  widows,  and  orphans. 

We  also  represent  many  many  veterans, 
widows  and  orphans  that  are  not  eligible  for 
membership  In  either  the  DAV.  or  our 
AuxUlary.  In  fact  many  of  the  disabled  vet- 
erans we  represent  are  not  members  of  the 
D.A.V. 

Our  service  work  Is  increasing  by  lei^s  and 
bounds  because  of  the  returning  Vietnam 
veterans.  I  get  many  calls  and  several  vet- 
erans that  are  being  discharged  thru  the 
Reynold  Army  Hospital  at  Lawton  come  to 
me  for  advice  especially  the  ones  that  are 
being  considered  for  Medical  Retirement  or 
dlacharge,  some  I  am  able  to  help.  We  provide 
Sksslstance  to  veterans,  widows  and  orphans 
In  processing  their  claims  with  the  Veterans 
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Administration;  the  veteran  Is  naturally  in- 
cluded. 

This  part  of  our  service  program  includes 
Tulsa  and  all  surrounding  towns,  and  I  quite 
often  get  claims  from  as  far  west  as  Enid, 
Miami  and  surrounding  towns  to  the  north- 
east. McAlester  to  the  south  and  towns  along 
the  Arkansas  Border  to  the  east.  I  only  wish 
I  were  able  to  handle  more  but  there  Is  a 
limit  to  what  I  can  do,  as  I  myself  am  a  100% 
Service  Connected  disabled  veteran  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  World  War  2  service. 

However  I  am  presently  training  our  Com- 
mander and  Senior  Vice  Conunander  In  Serv- 
ice Work  and  our  long  range  plans  (provid- 
ing we  can  find  the  finances)  call  for  pur- 
chasing a  self  contained  travel  home  un- 
furnished and  making  a  traveling  service 
office  so  we  can  provide  itinerary  service  to 
all  of  Northeast  Okla. 

The  main  Idea  of  this  program  Is  to  reach 
the  veteran  and  his  dependents  that  have  no 
idea  what  beneflts  they  are  entitled  to.  The 
year  that  I  served  as  Department  Com- 
mander it  was  un-bellevable  the  number  of 
War  Orphans  alone  that  I  found  that  did  not 
know  they  were  entitled  to  educational 
beneflts. 

Another  program  we  have  Is  volunteer  work 
at  the  Muskogee  Hospital,  we  send  one  group 
down  each  week,  and  just  last  week  we 
voted  to  Increase  our  due<>  so  we  can  send 
two  groups  each  week. 

We  also  help  sponsor  ot>e  bingo  game  per 
month  for  the  patients  at  Muskogee.  We 
also  try  to  sponsor  additional  games  In  their 
entirety  at  least  three  times  per  year,  plus 
helping  to  decorate  the  hospital  at  Christmas 
time,  and  helping  to  sponsor  at  least  one 
Christmas  party  for  all  patients. 

One  other  program  that  I  personally  have 
been  pushing  for  several  years  Is  the  showing 
of  the  film  "Old  Glory"  (which  you  obtained 
for  me)  to  as  many  school  assemblies  and 
civic  groups  as  possible.  I  also  pass  out  small 
booklets  at  these  showings  which  explain 
proper  respect  for  our  Flag. 

I  will  be  showing  this  film  to  some  8  or 
9  hundred  school  children  In  the  Catoosa 
school  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Belcher  this  Is  some  of  the  activities 
of  our  Chapter,  we  urge  you  as  our  Congress- 
man to  participate  In  the  activities  con- 
cerning DAV  Day  In  Congress  on  Wednesday 
March  3,  1971. 

Very  Sincerely, 

Kelley  BrrriNC, 

Service  Officer. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
DAV  is  now  celebrating  its  50th  year  of 
service  to  our  Nation's  disabled  warriors. 
Since  its  inception,  this  splendid  organi- 
zation has  devoted  its  most  unselfish  en- 
ergies toward  channeling  both  its  mem- 
bers, and  nonmembers  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  America. 

Since  it  was  organized.  DAV  has  rep- 
resented more  than  4  million  claimants, 
obtaining  millions  each  year  in  monetary 
benefits  due  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  In  addition  to  their  schol- 
arship program  for  the  children  of 
members,  and  their  Idento-tag  program 
which  provides  employment  for  disabled 
veterans,  their  wives  and  widows,  the 
DAV  has  sponsored  most  of  the  bene- 
ficial legislation  affecting  disabled  vet- 
erans. It  Is  indeed  a  service  organization. 

This  golden  anniversary  presents  a 
moment  to  pause  for  retrospection,  an 
opportunity  for  the  Nation  to  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  meritorious  50  years 
of  service  of  the  DAV.  But  this  is  also  a 
time  for  looking  to  the  future.  It  is  the 
everpresent  hope  of  America  that  her 
sons  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  conffict.  But  if  and  when  such  circum- 


stances do  arise,  we  can  be  proud  that 
so  noble  an  organization  as  the  DAV 
exists  to  do  all  that  is  in  its  power  to  al- 
leviate the  hardships  borne  by  those  who 
pay  the  personal  sacriflces. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  share  this  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  this  their 
golden  anniversary.  This  fine  organiza- 
tion has  achieved  a  membership  of  al- 
most 300,000.  Their  personal  records  and 
organizational  accomplishments  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  us  all  and  recalls  the 
words  of  our  great  President  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  closing  his  second  inaugural 
address,  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  of  the  task 
facing  our  young  Nation  at  that  most 
difficult  time: 

with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  Ood  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  In,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan, 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations. 

The  objectives  of  the  President  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  are  today  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  DAV.  These  dedicated  men 
have  served  their  Nation  well.  Also  they 
have  carried  the  barmer  of  service  for 
their  less  fortunate  comrades  who  have 
sustained  physical  disability  on  the 
battlefields  around  the  world  in  defense 
of  freedom. 

Their  patriotism  does  not  ebb.  These 
men  have  not  forgotten.  Today,  working 
closely  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, they  seek  to  assist  all  veterans  in 
need.  They  are  accomplishing  this  worthy 
objective  as  families  across  our  land  will 
attest.  Their  work  continues  beyond  aid- 
ing their  fellow  disabled  veterans  and 
the  widows  and  orphans.  Witness  their 
determined  program  directed  toward  se- 
curing the  release  of  our  missing  service- 
men held  captive  in  North  Vietnam. 

This  tribute  is  brief  but  is  a  grateful 
expression  of  the  admiration  we  in  the 
Congress  have  for  the  commendable 
achievements  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  We  thank  the  DAV  for  what 
it  has  accomplished  and  is  doing.  We 
wish  for  the  organization  and  its  mem- 
bers continued  vitality  in  the  critical 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  this  great  Nation  know 
full  well  what  the  50  years  of  service 
provided  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans have  meant. 

As  a  nation  which  has  endured  three 
major  wars  and  is  now  involved  in  a 
fourth,  we  know  well  the  hardships  and 
suffering  of  those  disabled  during  these 
conflicts. 

After  each  of  these  wars,  the  picture 
for  our  returning  injured  could  have 
been  a  bleak  one,  and  no  doubt  would 
have,  except  for  the  imceasing  efforts  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  organi- 
zation. 

With  every  passing  year,  the  DAV  has 
grown  in  size  and  stature,  and  with  every 
passing  year,  the  magnitude  of  its  serv- 
ices has  grown,  benefiting  an  evergrow- 
ing number  of  veterans. 

It  now  has  a  national  membership  of 
over  294,560.  In  my  own  State  cf  Ala- 
bama, the  DAV  is  over  2,900  strong  and 


active  in  both  veteran-related  activities 
and  general  commimlty  service. 

Through  its  National  Service  program, 
the  DAV  provides  vital  assistance  to  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  dependents,  wid- 
ows, and  orphans  in  getting  all  of  the 
benefits  legally  due  them. 

This  needed  assistance  may  involve 
death  indemnity  compensation,  hospi- 
talization and  out-patient  treatment, 
disability  compensation  and  pulsions, 
life  Insurance,  housing  and  employment 
assistance,  and  social  security  disability 
insurance  benefits. 

Through  this  program,  the  DAV  rep- 
resents our  disabled  servicemen  in  all 
military  and  naval  hospitals  where  phys- 
ical evaluation  boards  are  held  to  insure 
that  all  wounded,  or  otherwise  disabled, 
servicemen  receive  all  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

It  also  provides  legal  counsel  before 
all  of  the  boards  of  correction  of  military 
records  and  discharge  review  boards. 

When  an  injured  veteran  returns  from 
the  battle  zone — and  they  have  by  the 
thousands  during  the  Vietnam  War — ^the 
DAV  contacts  etu;h  veteran  to  offer 
assistance. 

This  great  organization  is  currently 
deeply  Involved  In  a  campaign  for  the 
release  of  our  servicemen  held  captive 
In  North  Vietnam.  It  hopes  initially  to 
get  Americans  to  write  20  million  letters 
to  Hanoi  urging  better  treatment  for 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  DAV  also  promotes  a  scholarship 
program  for  children  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  the  establishment  of  boy 
scout  chapters  for  handicapi>ed  youths 
imder  the  leadership  of  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  this,  its  50th 
anniversary.  It  has  served  well  the  Na- 
tion and  humanity — an  enviable  record 
for  anyone. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  distinct  honor  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  in  tribute  to  their 
magnificent  contribution  to  the  demo- 
cratic cause  during  their  first  half  cen- 
tury. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans 
represent  in  essence  the  spirit  of  a  people 
who  would  risk  everything  in  the  name 
of  democratic  principle.  They  also  repre- 
sent the  public  spirit  that  enables  our 
society  to  prevail  on  the  basis  of  demo- 
cratic principle. 

As  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
DAV  membership  marched  and  sailed 
and  fiew  against  the  enemies  of  freedom 
and  justice.  As  veterans,  they  have  seen 
fit  to  devote  their  time  to  fighting  as 
hard  for  freedom  and  justice  on  the 
homefront  as  ever  they  did  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. They  deserve  the  profound  re- 
sF»ect  of  everyone  familiar  with  their  per- 
formance. 

The  power  and  the  glory  of  American 
tradition  rests  upon  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  American  military  might  and 
American  civilian  enterprise.  The  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  represent  both 
these  elements  in  American  life. 

Their  service  will  never  be  forgotten 
and  will  serve  to  Inspire  mankind  for 
generations  to  come. 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  orga- 
nization I  should  like  to  express  my  per- 
sonal commendation  of  the  outstanding 
service  they  have  rendered  to  our  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  widows  and  de- 
pendents. 

As  a  grateful  nation  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  all  who  have  worn  the  imi- 
form  of  our  country  in  the  defense  of 
our  cherished  heritage  of  freedom.  We 
have  a  special  obligation  to  the  depend- 
ents of  those  who  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice and  to  those  who  bear  the  scars  of 
battle.  We  have  sought  to  acknowledge 
this  obligation  In  the  various  benefits 
made  available  through  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

A  basic  function  of  the  National  Serv- 
ice program  carried  out  by  the  DAV  is 
to  extend  assistance  to  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents  in  obtaining  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled.  Many  do 
not  even  know  to  what  benefits  they  are 
entitled,  and  many  more  experience  difQ- 
culty  in  legally  establishing  their  rights. 
All  of  us  well  know  the  extent  that  the 
DAV  has  been  of  assistance  in  this  re- 
spect. 

I  deem  it  important  to  point  out  that 
the  monthly  benefits  paid  to  a  veteran 
suffering  from  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability is  not  a  pension.  It  is  not  a 
gratuity.  It  is  compensation.  We  have 
made  this  distinction  in  the  laws  we  have 
enacted.  We  have  sought  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  merely  endeavoring  to  com- 
pensate the  veteran  and  his  dependents 
for  injuries  sustained  in  the  military 
service  that  constitute  a  handicap  In  his 
normal  civilian  pursuits. 

There  is  another  service  that  the  DAV 
has  rendered  our  country  over  these  50 
years.  It  has  done  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  American  ideals  and  for  our 
youth  taking  pride  in  the  defense  of 
those  ideals. 

The  Disabled  Veterans  organization 
Is  one  of  the  finest,  and  again  I  extend 
to  all  affiliated  with  It  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  50th  anniversary  in  the 
service  of  our  country. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
historic  occasion  for  those  dedicated  men 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  make  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  a  successful 
and  d3mamic  public  service  organization. 
Today  we  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
join  in  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  DAV. 

The  theme  for  this  special  recognition 
captures  the  spirit  of  the  DAV  movement 
in  America — a  tribute  to  qiiiet  courage. 
That  theme  is  more  appropriate  today 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  our  history 
for  the  courage  of  today's  disabled  vet- 
eran is  truly  quiet.  The  challenge  to  the 
DAV  is  also  greater  today  than  at  any 
previous  time  because  of  the  mood  of  the 
Nation,  the  state  of  the  economy,  high 
unemplojrment  and  Increased  demands 
for  quality  medical  care. 

The  DAV  policy  is  based  on  their  stated 
belief  that  America's  first  duty  to  vet- 
erans is  the  rehabilitation  of  our  war- 
time disabled.  That  policy  includes  proper 
medical  care,  adequate  compensation  for 
disabilities,  training  and  education  to  re- 


store employabllity  and  adequate  com- 
pensation to  widows  and  dependents. 
These  four  areas  require  continued  leg- 
islative support  and  are  consistent  with 
basic  principles  of  Justice  and  compas- 
sion. 

The  DAV  has  a  50-year  record  of  serv- 
ice to  disabled  veterans  which  should 
make  every  American  proud.  As  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  servicemen  return  from 
Vietnam,  many  of  them  disabled,  the 
DAV  serves  as  a  ray  of  hope.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  praising  the  DAV  for  their 
record  of  achievement,  in  wishing  them 
continued  success  in  their  legislative  ef- 
forts and  their  work  to  assist  disabled 
veterans  in  the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  proper  for  us  to  set  aside  this  day  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  By  their  continuous  courage 
and  service,  these  men  represent  our  Na- 
tion's highest  Ideals. 

This  anniversary  marlcs  50  years  of 
unselfish  dedication  by  the  members  of 
DAV  to  the  principle  of  rehabilitation  of 
their  fellow  wartime  disabled.  Their  basic 
purpose  has  been  to  assist  all  disabled 
veterans  in  obtaining  the  highest  level  of 
benefits  to  which  they  are  legally  and 
morally  due.  The  DAV  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  cause  of  wartime  veterans. 
This  Is  a  cause  that  deserves  our  greatest 
respect. 

The  service  rendered  by  DAV  during 
the  present  war  alone  deserves  the  high- 
est commendation.  Not  only  have  they 
done  all  they  could  to  provide  adequate 
medical  care,  compensation  and  employ- 
ment for  the  disabled  veterans,  they  have 
also  directed  their  efforts  toward  secur- 
ing better  treatment  for  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  have  pledged  not  to  cease  until 
the  last  prisoner  has  been  released. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  salute  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  their  golden  an- 
niversary. Congress  and  all  America  has 
an  obligation  to  its  veterans.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  renew  our  pledge  to  fulfill 
this  obligation. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
at  this  time  to  join  with  the  other  gentle- 
men of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  paying  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization. 

In  my  own  State  of  Utah,  the  letters 
"DAV"  mean  not  only  Disabled  American 
Veterans  but  also  symbolize  dedication 
and  valor.  And  surely  no  organization  of 
disabled  ex-fighting  men  was  ever  more 
appropriately  named.  Let  their  deeds 
speak  for  themselves. 

Salt  Lake  City  boasts  the  fifth  largest 
DAV  chapter  in  the  world,  the  James  R. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  Chapter  No.  6,  with  over 
1,800  livewire  members.  Its  commander 
is  Donald  R.  Murray  and,  under  his  lead- 
ership, this  chapter  hit  an  all-time  high 
in  membership,  and  his  year  in  office  still 
has  4  months  to  go.  Serving  as  his  exec- 
utive committee  are  Ralph  Albiston, 
senior  vice  commander:  Vito  Abbato, 
junior  vice  commander;  Terrell  T.  Jack- 
son, treasiu-er;  Ben  Strohm,  chaplain; 
Bibian  Rendon,  past  commander;  and 
George  L.  Carey  as  the  chapter  adjutant. 
This  chapter  is  now  sponsoring  two 
Scout  troops  of  handicapped  boys — a 
total  of  21  growing  boys  who,  heretofore, 


have  been  forced  to  watch  from  a  dis- 
tance as  other,  more  fortunate  boys  par- 
ticipated in  the  great  scouting  program 
These  are  boys  to  whom  the  DAV  has 
brought  hope,  pride,  and  self-respect. 
Maybe  they  cannot  get  around  like  the 
other  youngsters,  but  now  they  are  Scouts 
and  fiercely  proud  of  it. 

This  chapter  also  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports the  State  program:  My  favorite 
charity  sponsored  by  the  DAV's  fund- 
raising  project,  the  veterans'  thrift 
stores.  Every  Easter  eve  they  present 
checks  and  inspire  others  to  do  likewise 
in  support  of  needy  charities,  most  of 
which  Involve  care  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Though  this  program  has  been  in 
effect  for  only  the  past  6  years,  it  has  re- 
sulted in  over  $60,000  being  paid  to  those 
recognized  charities. 

Chapter  adjutant  George  L.  Carey, 
serves  only  part  time  as  his  working  days! 
and  many  nights,  are  in  the  capacity  of 
national  service  office.  In  this  position 
he  does  an  excellent  job  of  representing 
Utah's  disabled  veterans  and  their 
widows.  Last  year  alone,  he  presented 
over  1,100  claims  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  won  and  protected  al- 
most $2  million  In  benefits  for  them,  and 
at  no  cost  to  those  who  were  so  repre- 
sented. 

This  is  the  story  of  just  one  DAV  chap- 
ter in  my  State  of  Utah.  I  am  proud  of 
their  accomplishments.  So  remember, 
when  you  see  the  letters  "D-A-V,"  they 
stand  not  only  for  "Disabled  American 
Veterans"  but  also  symbolize  "Dedication 
and  Valor." 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  today 
to  participate  in  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans Day  in  Congress:  "A  Tribute  to 
Quiet  Courage." 

This  day  commemorates  the  golden 
anniversary  of  service  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  to  America's  disabled. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try so  well. 

The  objectives  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  have  been  to  advance  the 
interest  and  work  for  the  betterment  of 
all  wounded,  injured,  and  disabled  vet- 
erans, their  widows,  and  dependents  and 
to  fully  cooperate  with  all  Federal  and 
private  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
improving  and  advancing  the  conditions, 
health,  and  interest  of  wounded,  injured, 
or  disabled  veterans.  Disabled  American 
Veterans  also  wished  to  stimulate  a  feel- 
ing of  mutual  devotion,  happiness,  and 
comradeship  among  all  disabled  veterans. 
We  live  in  an  era  that  severely  tests 
human  endurance,  but  when  one  has  the 
opportunity  to  publicly  acknowledge  a 
group  whose  total  concern  is  the  better- 
ment of  mankind,  one  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  offer  congratulations.  Too  often 
a  man  is  called  upon  to  defend  the  free- 
dom of  his  country,  and  then  return  to 
a  country  that  seemingly  does  not  care. 
Fortunately,  there  are  those  who  care 
and  even  more  importantly,  act.  Nothing 
could  be  more  shattering  to  a  wounded 
man  than  to  return  home  and  face  obliv- 
ion. The  efforts  of  the  DAV  has  brought 
about  dramatic  changes  in  the  fields  of 
hospitalization  and  rehabilitation.  While 
it  does  not  totally  solve  the  problem — for 
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nothing  will  except  the  end  of  all  wars — 
it  has  certainly  brought  great  hope  to 
those  who  have  been  unfortimate  enough 
to  be  disabled. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  however.  Is 
the  high  honor  of  their  work  in  perpet- 
uating the  memory  and  deeds  of  those 
who  have  been  called  upon  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  defense  of  their 
country. 

The  comfort  and  assistance  that  this 
worthy  organization  has  given  to  the 
grieving  families  of  these  heroes  is  a 
noteworthy  example  of  dedication  and 
achievement. 

It  Is  never  an  easy  task  to  work  with 
people  who  have  Just  lost  a  loved  one, 
but  the  DAV's  ability  at  lessening  the 
blow  of  death  has  been  an  inspiration 
in  courage  to  the  entire  world.  Our  Na- 
tion Is  far  stronger,  both  physically  and 
morally,  as  a  result  of  their  imselfish 
dedication. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  organiza- 
tion's next  50  years  will  be  just  as  golden 
and  productive  as  their  first  50  years  of 
service. 

A  happy  day  for  this  coimtry  will  be 
when  their  services  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  our  servicemen  and  these  people 
will  be  able  to  channel  their  energy  and 
loyalty  in  other  directions.  Let  us  all  con- 
tinue to  work  for  that  time. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  join  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
the  50  years  of  distinguished  service  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

For  50  years  the  DAV  have  held  as 
their  objectives  the  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion's war  disabled,  his  widow  and  his 
children.  They  have  pursued  these  ob- 
jectives with  determination  and  enthusi- 
asm, achieving  a  great  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  need  for  the  DAV  has  never  been 
more  obvious.  In  World  War  I  the  rate 
of  survival  was  extremely  low.  This  rate 
increased  to  70.7  percent  in  World  War 
n,  73.7  percent  in  Korea,  and  is  current- 
ly 81.3  percent  in  Vietnam.  Because  of 
the  DAV,  each  one  of  these  men  is  in- 
sured of  getting  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment, compensation,  and  training  and/or 
education  to  restore  their  employ  ability. 

Back  in  1964,  the  then  national  com- 
mander, Douglas  McGarrity,  stated  the 
position  held  by  the  DAV: 

If  this  nation  commits  Itself  to  war,  then 
It  Is  obligated  to  pay  the  cost.  It  Is  difficult 
Indeed  to  evaluate  the  cost  to  disabled  war 
veterans,  their  widows  and  dependents.  In 
terms  of  long-term  suffering  as  a  result  of 
physical  disabilities  or  death  directly  attrib- 
uted to  combat  service. 

I  Share  these  views,  and  I  extend  my 
congratulations  and  my  praise  to  the 
nearly  300,000  members  serving  In  the 
DAV. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
celebrating  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and  in  hon- 
oring the  disabled  American  veteran 
Wmself  for  his  service  and  courage. 

The  DAV  was  organized  50  years  ago 
with  few  funds  and  a  modest  member- 
ship, but  with  a  strong  determination  to 
secure  proper  pubUc  attention  and  ade- 


quate benefits  for  the  American  war  vet- 
eran. Today  the  organization  includes 
nearly  300,000  members,  all  working  for 
the  consideration  which  our  disabled  vet- 
erans have  earned  through  their  distin- 
guished service  to  our  country. 

The  Connecticut  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization  achieved  during 
the  last  year  one  of  the  highest  paid 
memberships  in  its  history.  As  of  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1971,  the  Cormecticut  DAV  had 
5,661  registered  members,  with  approxi- 
mately 2,000  in  the  ladies  auxiliary. 
These  members  made  up  the  28  active 
chapters  which  worked  across  the  State 
participating  In  hospital  visitation  and 
other  valuable  community  services. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  know 
better  than  most  that  the  heroism  and 
coiu-age  of  our  soldiers  continue  long 
after  the  war  in  which  they  fought.  This 
courage  is  displayed  every  day  in  the 
wards  of  the  veterans'  hospitals  or  in 
many  ways  in  which  disabled  veterans 
overcome  handicaps  to  lead  productive 
lives. 

Today's  special  order  pays  a  well  de- 
served tribute  to  our  disabled  veterans 
and  to  those  who  seek  to  help  them.  The 
service  which  the  DAV  provides  cannot 
be  measured  in  conventional  terms.  It 
must  be  measured  in  human  terms.  Our 
country  owes  an  impayable  debt  to  the 
DAV  and  to  the  veterans  whom  this  or- 
ganization serves.  Today  the  Congress 
takes  the  lead  In  saying  thank  you  to 
these  devoted  men  and  women. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in 
a  world  of  change  but  some  things  re- 
main steadfast. 

Fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  was  brought 
into  existence  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
America's  disabled  war  veterans,  their 
dependents,  and  their  survivors. 

Five  decades  have  passed  since  then — 
50  years  which  have  seen  many  changes 
in  the  DAV — In  its  membership — in  its 
prestige — and  In  the  growth  and  effec- 
tiveness of  its  many  programs. 

But  two  things  have  never  changed — 
the  altrmstic  purpose  for  which  the  or- 
ganization was  founded — and  the  con- 
tinuing need  of  our  disabled  veterans 
and  their  famUies  for  the  help,  the 
human  sjmapathy  and  the  unslackened 
effort  of  their  most  ardent  champion — 
the  DAV. 

Over  the  years,  this  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  those  who  bear  the  perma- 
nent reminders  of  past  conflicts  con- 
tinues to  expand  as  new  comrades  accept 
the  responsibilities  and  carry  out  the 
tasks  borne  so  well  and  so  long  by  those 
who  have  since  passed  to  their  great 
reward. 

Americans  pride  themselves  on  being 
generous — and  generosity  has  been  the 
watchword  of  the  DAV — a  genuine  will- 
ingness to  help  the  needy  and  the  less 
fortunate — a  sincere  desire  to  demon- 
strate that  we  have  not  forgotten  those 
who  once  bore  the  brunt  and  now  bear 
the  honored  scars  and  disabilities  suf- 
fered in  defense  of  our  Nation  and  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

While  the  Nation  may  be  proud  of  the 
many  and  the  great  accomplishments 
of  the  DAV,  it  holds  an  extra  note  of 


affection  for  the  support,  the  cooperation, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  wonderful 
women  who  comprise  the  DAV  Auxiliary. 

In  their  effort  in  the  many  DAV  pro- 
grams, in  their  personal  kindly  contact 
with  the  relatives  and  friends  of  disabled 
veterans  but  perhaps  most  of  all  in  their 
devoted  volunteer  work  with  the  sick,  in- 
jured, worried  and  kinless  disabled  vet- 
erans in  hospitals  throughout  the  land 
they  have  brought  new  meaning  to  the 
overworked  term  gratitude  that  all 
Americans  owe  to  those  who  have  paid 
the  oft  bitter  price  of  freedom. 

It  is  a  sincere  privilege  and  a  high 
honor  to  salute  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  and  its  Auxiliary  on  this,  their 
50th  anniversary. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans — our 
only  veterans  service  organization  dedi- 
cated solely  to  assisting  the  veteran  who 
has  been  wounded  or  disabled  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

The  DAV  is  a  great  organization — a 
dedicated,  patriotic  organization  whose 
members  have  fought  and  bled  for  our 
beloved  coimtry— wounded  in  action  de- 
fending our  freedom. 

The  great  need  of  our  disabled  vet- 
erans first  became  evident  in  the  after- 
math of  World  War  I,  when  more  than 
300,000  disabled  veterans  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  found  our  country 
unprepared  to  cope  with  their  problems. 

They  were  In  desperate  need  of  medi- 
cal care,  vocational  training,  and  com- 
pensation. However,  medical  treatment 
was  inadequate  and  the  redtape  of  re- 
ceiving compensation  was  frustrating. 
Attempts  by  the  Goverrmient  at  setting 
up  rehabilitation  centers  were  insuffi- 
cient, and  the  centers  as  a  result  were 
pooriy  organized.  The  problems  seemed 
msoluble,  but  through  the  united  efforts 
of  veterans  led  by  the  late  Judge  Robert 
S.  Marx,  of  Cincinnati,  the  DAV  was 
established. 

In  1921,  the  DAV  had  its  first  national 
convention  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  over 
1,000  men  In  attendance.  Since  that 
eventful  year,  the  DAV  has  grown  to  a 
membership  of  more  than  300,000  dis- 
abled veterans  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
best  interests  of  America.  Not  only  does 
the  DAV  serve  our  disabled  veterans  but 
its  example,  as  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  declared: 

Continues  to  Inspire  all  America's  physi- 
cally handicapped,  both  veteran  and  non- 
veteran. 

The  DAV  has  been  instrumental  in  in- 
fluencing the  improvement  of  Govern- 
ment veterans  programs,  in  sponsoring 
legislation  beneflcial  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  in  encouraging  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped,  and  in 
supporting  diverse  progrrams,  such  as  the 
DAV  National  Scholarship  Fund,  aimed 
at  benefiting  and  improving  the  social 
and  economic  welfare  of  our  disabled 
veterans  and  their  families. 

But  beyond  protecting  the  Interests  of 
our  disabled  veterans,  the  DAV  performs 
an  even  greater  service  to  America.  It 
has  constantly  and  conscientiously  re- 
minded our  people  of  our  Nation's  re- 
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sponsibility  to  uphold  the  principals  of 
democracy  on  which  America  was  found- 
ed and  for  which  the  first  patriots  gave 
their  lives. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are 
truly  dedicated  to  serving  their  fellow 
Americans,  and  so,  it  is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  that  I  congratulate  the  DAV 
on  reaching  this  milestone  and  wish  its 
members  Godspeed  to  many  more  years 
of  useful  service  to  our  deserving  vet- 
erans and  to  a  grateful  Nation. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  Join  my  colleagues  in  a  tribute  to 
the  disabled  American  veteran  and  the 
great  DAV  organization.  Of  the  millions 
of  AmericaJis  who  have  served  their 
country  in  times  of  crisis,  no  group  is 
more  deserving  of  our  respect  and  ad- 
miration than  the  disabled  veteran.  After 
the  battles  have  been  fought  and  the 
guns  silenced  many  of  those  who  paid 
the  price  of  victory  retain  the  scars  of 
war. 

It  was  President  Lincoln  who  called 
on  his  fellow  countrymen  in  his  second 
inaugural  address  to  "care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle." 

The  DAV  grew  out  of  wartime  com- 
radesliips.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
organizational  efforts  of  Judge  Robert  S. 
Marx  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  organized 
a  handful  of  woimded  veterans  of  the 
Great  War  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing programs  for  the  wounded  and  dis- 
abled veteran.  It  was  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  Nation's  nrst  duty  to 
veterans  is  to  rehabilitate  its  wartime 
wounded.  The  following  quotation  from 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  ritual 
most  adequately  explsdns  the  true  pur- 
pose of  the  orgsmization : 

I  charge  you  to  be  earnest,  faithful,  and 
devoted  and  to  remember  that  our  mission 
as  a  Disabled  American  Veterans  Organiza- 
tion Is  not  fulfilled  until  all  our  country's 
war-time  disabled,  their  widows  emd  their 
dependents,  have  been  adequately  cared  for. 

Almost  as  if  our  Nation  had  charged 
them  with  the  task  of  caring  for  the  dis- 
abled, the  DAV  gladly  took  up  the  baimer. 
Unheralded  and  practically  urmoticed, 
they  toiled  in  behalf  of  all  veterans.  It 
was  not  until  June  17,  1932,  that  Con- 
gress approved  a  public  law  Incorporating 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  as  a 
Federal,  nonprofit  organization,  thereby 
giving  them  the  ofiflcial  recognition  as 
the  voice  of  the  disabled  veteran. 

The  DAV  was  not  content  to  rest  on 
its  laurels  once  it  achieved  official  recog- 
nition. The  DAV  has  been  a  sponsor  of 
nearly  all  veterans'  legislation  which  has 
come  before  Congress  in  the  last  50  years. 
The  list  of  sponsored  bills  Includes  the 
GI  education  bill.  The  organization  has 
been  a  driving  force  behind  the  program 
to  employ  the  handicapped  and  they 
themselves  have  set  the  example  by  em- 
ploying disabled  veterans  in  key  posi- 
tions. It  has  1,834  local  chapters  across 
the  land  and  maintains  a  staff  of  profes- 
sional service  employees  in  all  regional 
offices  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization  is  a  pri- 
vately financed  nonprofit  organization. 
Their  income  to  a  large  extent  is  derived 
from  the  sale  of  idento-tags.  Here  the 
DAV  renders  a  distinct  service  to  mil- 


lions of  the  Nation's  motorists.  Those 
familiar  miniature  license  plates  have 
aided  in  the  return  of  more  than  2  mil- 
lion sets  of  lost  keys.  These  keys  are  re- 
turned to  the  owners  free  of  charge. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  or- 
ganization has  received  praise  from  many 
Presidents.  It  was  President  Eisenhower 
who  said : 

Having  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
your  nation  for  sacrifices  in  the  line  of  duty, 
you  now  earn  its  admiration  as  well  for  con- 
tinued service  to  the  nation  as  citizen- 
veterans. 

It  is  proper  that  we  honor  those  today 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
organization  of  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, which  today  commemorates  50 
years  of  service  to  our  Nation's  war  dis- 
abled. 

We  all  regret  that  clrciunstances  have 
required  that  men  be  csOled  from  their 
homes,  from  their  businesses,  that  young 
men  be  taken  from  school,  their  educa- 
tion interrupted.  There  is  not  any  way 
to  adequately  pay  men  to  endure  the 
dangers  of  war,  no  way  to  fully  compen- 
sate them  for  their  injiuies.  Such  things 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  money, 
nor  can  the  value  of  their  service  to 
the  United  States  be  expressed  In  mone- 
tary terms. 

Over  the  years  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved legislation,  which  I  have  strongly 
supported,  to  provide  hospitalization,  ed- 
ucation, trtiining  and  equipment,  loans 
for  purchase  of  homes  and  businesses, 
aid  to  dependents,  and  so  forth:  and 
the  DAV  has  dedicated  itself  to  as- 
sisting our  disabled  veterans  in  securing 
these  benefits  to  which  they  and  their 
dependents  are  entitied  under  law. 

Because  of  the  attention,  the  personal 
interest,  and  devotion  of  the  members  of 
DAV  to  serving  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  and  their  endeavors 
to  do  everything  possible  to  help  these 
veterans  return  to  civilian  pursuits  and 
a  life  of  opportunity,  our  entire  Nation 
has  benefited. 

We  join  in  expressing  our  admiration 
and  best  wishes  for  all  success  in  the 
continuing  service  of  this  distinguished 
organization. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  join  with  our  many  colleagues  at  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  a  group  of  dedicated 
and  selfless  Americans  who  are  now 
marking  50  years  of  service  to  America's 
wartime  disabled. 

This  is  a  nationwide  organization  and 
work  which  has  provided  care,  Inspira- 
tion, hope,  and  help  to  millions  of  our 
current  and  former  men  In  arms  who 
have  shed  their  blood  in  behalf  of  their 
Nation  and  preservation  of  our  freedom. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are 
particxilarly  active  in  my  own  State,  Ten- 
nessee. There  are  51  active  chapters  in 
the  Volimteer  State  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  5,489.  a  membership  which  is 
growing  each  year. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  De- 
partment of  Tennessee  is  engaged  in  a 


variety  of  meaningful  programs.  There 
are  DAV  field  representatives  in  each 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  In 
Tennessee.  These  individuals  render  free 
claims  service  to  veterans  within  the 
hospital  wards. 

Each  of  the  51  Termessee  DAV  chap- 
ters also  has  a  chapter  service  officer  who 
renders  the  same  type  service  to  chapter 
members  and  veterans  in  surrounding 
communities. 

There  is  a  Veterans'  Administration 
voluntary  service  worker  group  within 
the  DAV  concerned  with  the  well-being 
of  our  patients  within  the  VA  hospitals 
in  Tennessee. 

The  DAV  is  also  engaged  in  civic  and 
patriotic  work  at  the  local  and  State  level 
in  our  State.  Recently  it  has  given  sup- 
port to  the  urgent  need  for  release  of 
the  MIA  and  POW's  in  North  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  add  a  per- 
sonal note  that  the  DAV  and  its  repre- 
sentatives and  officials  have  always  been 
most  helpful  to  me  in  my  efforts  to  pro- 
vide service  to  our  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans and  in  strengthening  and  making 
more  effective  the  role  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  In  turn,  I  have  always 
endeavored  personally  and  with  the  aid 
of  my  staff  to  work  with  and  give  as 
much  support  as  possible  to  the  DAV  and 
its  many  worthwhile  activities. 

Congratulations  to  the  DAV  for  50 
years  of  outstanding  service  and  best 
wishes  for  every  continued  success  over 
the  next  half  century. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  proper 
that  we  pause  today  to  commemorate  the 
50  years  of  service  performed  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  for  they  have 
provided  a  valuable  and  needed  service 
for  our  servicemen  who  have  been  dis- 
abled through  the  tragedy  of  war. 

Indeed,  we  all  are  aware  of  the  great 
assistance  this  organization  gives  dis- 
abled veterans  in  helping  them  obtain 
medical  assistance,  educational  guidance, 
and  other  benefits  that  are  rightfully 
and  lawfully  theirs.  We  In  Congress  have 
written  and  approved  legislation  provid- 
ing for  these  benefits,  recognizing  our  re- 
sponsibility to  servicemen  who  offer  their 
lives  and  limbs  In  our  country's  defense. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  these  laws  may  be 
confusing,  and  the  bureaucracy  our 
legislation  creates  to  help  the  disabled 
veterans  sometimes  obstructs.  And  when 
that  bureaucracy  obstructs,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  step  In  to  provide 
counsel  and  guidance  to  help  a  man  ob- 
tain every  benefit  he  has  coming  to  him 
imder  the  law. 

But  in  addition  to  this  service  to  their 
own,  this  organization  is  well  noted  for 
its  unselfish  service  to  society  as  a  whole. 
Recently  we  have  seen  the  DAV  help 
mobilize  public  opinion  on  behalf  of  our 
men  missing  in  action  or  being  held  pris- 
oner in  North  Vietnam. 

In  another  project  that  benefits  all  of 
us,  the  DAV  have  applied  their  unique 
talents  to  establish  a  valuable  program 
with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Rather 
than  bemoan  the  state  of  disability  that 
they  must  live  with,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  provide  their  support  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  Scout's  program 
for  handicapped  young  men.  By  viewing 
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the  example  set  by  grown  men  in  coping 
with  their  disabilities,  dispirited  handi- 
capped youngsters  can  discover  that  a 
physical  handicap  does  not  have  to  keep 
a  man  from  Uving  a  full  and  rich  life. 

While  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
serve  a  vital  and  necessary  function  to- 
day, their  ultimate  aim  is  the  hope  of 
someday  becoming  only  a  memory.  And 
Uiat  is  the  hope  of  us  all  that  someday 
there  will  be  no  need  for  an  organization 
called  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
because  there  will  be  no  disabled  Ameri- 
can veterans. 

I  agree  with  what  DAV  National  Com- 
mander Cecil  W.  Stevenson  said  recently 
In  an  Interview  with  the  Denver  Post. 
National  Commander  Stevenson  com- 
mented: 

That  he  doesn't  "know  anyone  who  Ukes 
the  (Vietnam)  war.  The  D.A.V.  doesn't  like 
the  war.  I  don't  like  the  war.  And  many  of 
the  men  who  fought  In  the  war  didn't  like 
It  either.  But  they  went.  They  deserve  our 
respect  for  that. 

Yes,  those  brave  men  do  deserve  our 
respect,  and  I  would  add  to  Commander 
Stevenson's  remarks  by  saying  that  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  also  deserve 
our  respect  and  admiration  for  not  only 
serving  disabled  veterans,  but  for  dedi- 
cating themselves  in  service  to  all  of 
society. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  on  their  golden  anniver- 
sary. 

As  we  can  see  from  the  many  glowing 
tributes  spoken  on  the  fioor  this  day,  the 
DAV  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
individuals  representing  every  possible 
type  of  constituency. 

I  can  think  of  no  organization  which 
deserves  such  acclaim  more,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  services  rendered  by  the  DAV  on  be- 
half of  our  disabled  veterans  are  many, 
varied,  and  highly  effective.  Listen  to  this 
quote  from  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans'ritual: 

I  charge  you  to  be  earnest,  faithful  and 
devoted,  and  to  remember  that  our  mission  as 
a  Disabled  American  Veterans  Organization 
Is  not  fulfilled  until  all  our  country's  war- 
time disabled,  their  widows  and  their  de- 
pendents, have  been  adequately  cared  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  line  demonstrates 
better  than  an  entire  volume  the  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion, and  it  has  become  obvious  over  the 
years  that  the  charge  it  contains  is  never 
taken  UghUy  by  the  DAV. 

Referring  to  the  DAV,  President  Nixon 
has  said: 

•  .  .  your  grateful  fellow  cltlzena  Join  In 
tribute  to  the  loyalty  and  courage  that  have 
marked  your  service  to  America.  Otu-  nation 
Is  stronger  and  safer  because  of  your  deter- 
minaUon.  And  your  patriotism  is  an  example 
to  all  of  us. 

I  most  heartily  concur  In  these  senti- 
ments. Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  view,  this 
country's  disabled  veterans  deserve  the 
best  this  country  can  offer  them,  just  as 
they  should  have  the  finest  possible  orga- 
nized representation.  As  for  proper  treat- 
ment by  this  country,  I  Intend  to  do  all 
I  can  to  see  that  they  get  it.  But  as  for 


proper  representation,  they  have  already 
had  the  best  for  50  years  in  the  DAV. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  thie  House  to  pay 
homage  to  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans. This  orgEinization  was  founded  50 
years  ago  by  American  fighting  men  who 
returned  from  World  War  I,  only  to  find 
they  faced  additional  hardships  at  home. 
Instead  of  becoming  discouraged  and 
disillusioned  at  their  adversities,  these 
physically  disabled  veterans  demon- 
strated the  same  fighting  spirit  that  dis- 
tinguished their  efforts  in  France — this 
time  they  fought  for  well-deserved  bene- 
fits, and  to  help  rehabilitate  their  more 
unfortunate  battiefield  buddies  who  could 
no  longer  help  themselves. 

As  the  decades  passed  and  other  deadly 
wars  exacted  i.ieir  relentless  toll,  the 
ranks  of  the  DAV  swelled,  and  the  orga- 
nization grew  in  strength  and  prestige 
and  effectiveness.  Now  it  has  almost  300.- 
000  members,  with  departments  scattered 
throughout  the  50  States,  and  each  makes 
its  contribution  to  the  cause.  In  my  own 
State  of  Maryland,  for  instance,  the  local 
DAV  last  year  spent  over  $10,000  at  the 
five  veterans  and  military  hospitals  in 
the  State;  it  fielded  650  volimteers  who 
visited  23.000  patients;  it  worked  in  many 
other  diverse  ways  to  help  needy  veter- 
ans; and.  like  the  national  organization. 
It  is  continuing  the  fight  to  achieve  more 
humane  treatment  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  in  North  Vietnam,  and  to  ob- 
tain an  accurate  list  of  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  more  than  ever, 
this  Nation  needs  organizations  like  the 
DAV.  Today,  more  than  ever — at  a  time 
when  this  Nation  is  engaged  in  an  im- 
popular  war;  when  the  moral  fiber  of  its 
people  and  their  will  to  fight  are  being 
sorely  tested;  when  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty trouble  the  masses;  and  when  our 
national  leaders  are  criticized  and  ridi- 
culed— this  is  a  time  when  our  Nation 
needs  the  DAV.  The  DAV  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  knows  the  value  of  faith;  it 
stands  steadfast,  and  true  to  the  ideals 
of  patriotism  and  courage  and  dignity, 
for  all  human  beings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  are  things  that  die. 
but  worthy  ideas  and  Ideals  are  things 
that  can  and  do  live  forever. 

Fifty  years  from  now.  the  words  ut- 
tered today  in  this  Chamber  may  be  for- 
gotten. But  I  eamesUy  hope  that — 50 
years  from  today — other  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  again  rise  in  this 
same  Chamber  to  praise  the  DAV  and  to 
pay  homage  to  the  ideals  that  this  orga- 
nization personifies. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
to  commend  them  for  their  service  in  the 
interest  of  the  bravest  of  all  Americans, 
the  wounded  veteran. 

At  the  end  of  Worid  War  I,  300,000 
veterans  returned  from  the  confilct  with 
permanent  Injuries,  and  without  an 
agency  to  represent  their  special  prob- 
lems. In  many  thousands  of  cases, 
wounded  veterans  seeking  Federal  assist- 
ance became  entangled  In  bureaucratic 
redtape,  and  were  shunted  from  agency 
to  agency.  There  was  no  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration in  that  era.  and  the  plight 
of  the  wounded  was  Intense. 

Against  this  background,  the  DAV 
came  upon  the  scene,  to  serve  as  the 
voice  of  the  disabled— and  with  mag- 
nificent results.  During  the  1930's  the 
success  of  the  organizaiton  was  phenom- 
enal, and  the  DAV  was  recognized,  far 
and  wide,  as  the  official  spokesman  of 
the  wartime  wounded — a  position  it  has 
fiUed  with  energy,  dedication  and  out- 
standing success  ever  since. 

Chartered  by  Congress  In  1932.  the 
DAV  spread  to  every  comer  of  the  land; 
today  there  are  2.000  chapters  working 
for  the  improvement  of  health,  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  employment 
opportunities  for  disabled  veterans. 

Since  1920,  the  DAV  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle  to  enact  new 
laws  alleviating  the  suffering  of  the 
wounded.  Inequities  in  the  compensation 
system  are  quickly  and  forcefully 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by 
DAV  officials.  More  than  one-half  million 
wartime  woimded  reap  the  benefits  of 
their  dedicated  work. 

In  addition,  the  DAV  carries  out  the 
responsibility  of  fighting  for  legislation 
of  benefit  to  widows,  orphans,  dependent 
parents,  wives  and  children  of  disabled 
veterans  or  servicemen  killed  in  wartime. 

It  Is  a  rarity  to  find  an  organization 
respected  by  all,  but  that  is  certainly 
the  case  as  far  as  the  DAV  is  concerned. 

On  this  golden  anniversary  it  is  an 
honor  to  salute  the  admirable  perform- 
ance of  this  highly  skilled  and  deeply 
compassionate  orgsmization — the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  join  in  com- 
memorating the  50  years  of  service  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  have  given 
this  Nation. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  we  set 
aside  this  day  to  pay  tribute  to  the  quiet 
courage  and  devotion  of  the  DAV.  This 
nationwide  organization  exists  only  to 
assist  in  the  improvement  of  health, 
education,  rehabilitation,  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  disabled  veterans, 
their  widows  and  dependents. 

This  fine  organization  has  provided 
inspiration  and  guidance,  compassionate 
care,  and  generous  assistance  in  easing 
the  suffering  and  hardships  of  our  Na- 
tion's disabled  veterans. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  today  I 
join  with  both  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try and  their  leaders  in  extending  our 
personal  appreciation  and  gratitude  to 
the  DAV.  which  has  given  so  much,  so 
that  our  disabled  veterans  are  not  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
enthusiastically  in  the  tribute  offered  by 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  This  orgaaiization  for 
hsOf  a  century  has  represented  those  of 
the  Nation's  ex  fighting  men  who  have 
left  part  of  their  normal  capacity  for  life 
on  the  battiefield  In  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion. As  a  veteran  more  fortunate  than 
those  who  are  eligible  for  DAV  member- 
ship, and  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  can  appreciate  the 
remarkable  helpful  service  of  this  or- 
ganization to  those  who  have  sacrificed 
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the  most  while  members  of  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

This  year  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  are  going  back  for  their  golden 
anniversary  convention  to  the  scene  of 
their  first  founding  convention,  Detroit. 
Back  in  1921,  and  imtil  much  later,  they 
were  not  just  the  DAV,  but  the 
DAVWW — Disabled  American  Veterans 
of  the  World  War.  Then  there  was  not 
even  the  World  War  Veterans  Act,  which 
was  passed  in  1924.  Today  veterans'  leg- 
islation is  so  important  that  we  now  have 
standing  committees  in  both  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  devoted  exclusively  to 
veterans'  affairs.  Much  of  the  good  leg- 
islation which  these  committees  consider, 
and  much  of  that  which  has  become  law 
in  these  50  years,  has  been  either  initiated 
or  helped  along  by  the  DAV. 

While  millions  of  Americans  have 
heard  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, often  their  knowledge  of  the  or- 
ganization scarcely  goes  beyond  the 
name.  They  may  know  that  the  annual 
arrival  in  the  mail  of  a  miniature  license 
plate  bearing  their  own  tag  number  Is  Its 
major  source  of  fimds,  but  they  may  not 
know  the  use  of  those  fimds.  They  may 
even  know  that  over  the  years  2,000,000 
sets  of  lost  keys  have  been  returned  to 
their  owners  as  a  result  of  the  Idento- 
Tag  program  begun  in  1941.  But  they 
probably  do  not  know  that  the  DAV 
maintains  as  the  core  of  its  program  a 
staff  of  National  Service  OCBcers  located 
in  every  Veterans  Administration  Re- 
gional Office  in  all  50  States,  or  that  they 
render  free  service  to  all  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  whether  they 
are  members  of  the  DAV  or  not.  The 
cost  of  that  free  service  in  1969,  for  ex- 
ample, exceeded  $2  million. 

Nor  do  most  Americans,  unless  they 
have  firsthand  knowledge  through  some 
of  its  300,000  members,  realize  that  the 
DAV  is  one  of  the  handful  of  national 
organizations  chartered  by  the  Con- 
gress— a  recognized  tribute  to  its  national 
usefulness  granted  in  1932  and  main- 
tamed  for  nearly  40  of  its  50  years.  Fur- 
ther, in  1967  the  Congress  adopted  spe- 
cial legislation  under  which  the  Comp- 
troller Gteneral  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  expense  of  the  organization,  con- 
ducts an  official  annual  audit  of  its  fi- 
nancial affairs.  This  is  a  step  beyond  the 
requirement  of  Federal  chartering, 
shared  by  less  than  50  other  organiza- 
tions, that  an  Independent  professional 
audit  be  submitted  annually. 

On  this  point,  after  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation by  a  Judiciary  subcommittee,  the 
Senate  report  gave  a  high  tribute  to  the 
organization  when  it  said: 

Of  all  the  various  congresslonally  chartered 
organizations  engaged  In  veterans'  service 
activities,  only  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans ajxd  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
have  nation-wide  service  programs  financed 
and  paid  lor  by  the  national  organizations. 
Its  service  program  Is  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  welfare  of  disabled  veterans. 

Today  there  are  about  165  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals,  with  scores 
more  of  outpatient  clinics.  The  DAV  had 
an  important  role  in  their  establishment, 
and  Is  an  Important  link  day  by  day  be- 
tween the  services  they  render  and  the 
men — yes,  and  women,  too — to  whom 
they  are  rendered.  But  perhaps  the  great- 


est area  of  service  Is  that  of  representa- 
tion in  the  bureaucratic  jimgle.  I  use  the 
term  not  to  be  critical  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  but  simply  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  any  such  vast  agency 
becomes  necessarily  bound  by  rules  and 
procedures  which  eventually  become  al- 
most impenetrable  for  the  person  outside 
the  organization. 

As  in  the  courts  the  layman  requires 
a  lawyer  to  guide  him  through  the  legal 
thickets,  so  the  disabled  veteran  needs  a 
sympathetic  expert  who  can  take  him  by 
the  hand  and  guide  him  through  the 
regulation  labyrinth.  Left  to  himself, 
many  a  veteran  who  has  been  aided  to 
secure  his  full  rights  and  benefits  by  the 
DAV's  service  officers  would  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  process  and  would 
have  laid  claim  to  none  or  only  a  portion 
of  the  rightful  heritage  their  knowledge 
of  the  law  has  helped  to  provide.  Theo- 
retically, any  claimant  can  hire  his  own 
lawyer.  But  In  practice  the  law  fixes  at- 
torney's fees  in  pension  or  compensation 
cases  at  a  level  so  low  that  few  feel  they 
can  afford  to  practice  before  VA  rating 
agencies,  including  the  board  of  VA  ap- 
peals. It  Is  here,  partly  with  the  funds 
raised  from  the  public,  that  the  national 
service  officer  staff  of  DAV  makes  its 
great  contribution.  These  experts  must 
be  nominated  by  the  National  Comman- 
der, approved  by  the  General  Covmsel  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  ac- 
creditation can  be  withdrawn  by  either 
the  VA  or  the  DAV  for  cause.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  receive  any  fee  or  gra- 
tuity from  the  claimant  or  friends  or 
members  of  his  family.  Special  training 
courses  for  them  have  been  in  operation 
at  university  level  since  1967,  imder  the 
DAV  effort  always  to  improve  service  in 
this  area. 

Founder  of  the  origintil  organization 
of  World  War  I  disabled  veterans  was 
Judge  Robert  S.  Marx  of  Cincirmati, 
himself  a  wounded  veteran.  Then  the 
300,000  gassed,  wounded,  and  other  bat- 
tle victims  were  no  greater  in  number 
than  those  who  are  today  DAV  members. 
Unfortimately,  three  wars  since — World 
War  n,  Korea,  and  now  Vietnam,  the 
longest  in  our  history — have  contributed 
more  and  more  to  the  potential  member- 
ship. Comparatively,  the  survival  rate  for 
the  wounded  was  low  in  World  War  I.  In 
World  War  II  nearly  30  percent  of  those 
wounded  did  not  siu-vive — 70.7  percent 
did.  In  Korea  there  were  a  few  more, 
73.7  percent  who  lived  through  their  bat- 
tlefield casualty  experience.  Today,  in 
Vietnam,  more  than  4  out  of  5  of  the 
wounded  —  81.3  percent  —  are  coming 
back. 

This  means  that  we  are  adding  daily 
to  the  disabled  veterans  in  our  society  as 
one  more  of  the  great  burdens  of  this 
war.  The  DAV  is  here,  backed  by  50 
years  of  experience,  to  help  them  as  they 
band  together  in  the  common  bonds  of 
their  organization  to  help  each  other. 
Service  of  one  kind  or  another  is  the  aim 
of  many  worthy  groups  in  this  America 
of  ours.  The  service  of  the  DAV  is  one 
we  would  mightily  miss  if  it  were  not 
here.  I  congratulate  them  on  their  50th 
year  as  a  national  organization. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  humility— and  yet  with 
great  pride — that  I  join  in  this  tribute 


today  to  Disabled  American  Veterans  on 
the  occEislon  of  "DAV  Day  in  Congress: 
A  Tribute  to  Quiet  Courage,"  for  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Hollywood  South  Brow- 
ard County  Chapter  No.  41  of  this  great 
organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  is  unique  among  our  great  vet- 
erans organizations  in  that  Its  members 
not  only  have  served  their  country  in 
war,  but  have  suffered  considerable  per- 
sonal physical  disability  by  reason  of 
woimd  or  injury  as  well.  They  know,  to 
the  full  extent,  of  the  ravages  which  war 
entail — and  they  also  know  that  their 
country,  on  occasion,  must  engage  itself 
In  war — and  as  patriotic  Americans  they 
answered  our  country's  call. 

What  a  contrast,  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
these  men  of  DAV  who  have  served  their 
coimtry  so  well  and  those  who  would 
tear  it  down;  those  who,  in  their  dem- 
onstrations against  it  resort  to  bomb- 
ing court  houses,  banks,  induction  cen- 
ters— and  even  the  Capitol  itself;  those 
who  deny  any  personal  responsibility 
to  the  country  which  has  given  them  so 
much. 

The  disloyal  and  the  imloyal,  unfortu- 
nately, will  always  be  with  us.  But,  for- 
tunately, their  tiresome  tirades  will  al- 
ways be  drowned  out  by  dedicated  Ameri- 
cans such  as  those  we  honor  today.  The 
men  of  DAV,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  not  al- 
ways have  agreed  with  the  decisions  of 
those  governing  our  coimtry,  but  they 
put  aside  their  personal  feelings  and  as- 
sumed the  ftill  mantle  of  their  responsi- 
bility and  fought  valiantly  to  maintain 
the  liberties  that  are  ours  under  our 
Constitutional  Republic. 

The  tradition  of  DAV  is  the  tradition 
of  the  United  States.  Theirs  is  the  tradi- 
tion of  Valley  Forge  and  New  Orleans— 
of  Gettysburg  and  San  Juan  Hill— of 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Omaha  Beach  and 
Utah  Beach — and  of  Inchon  and  Chulai. 
Theirs  Is  the  tradition  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  young  Americans  who  have 
gladly  heeded  the  call  of  their  country  In 
perilous  times  and  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  keep  its  honor  clean. 

DAV  has  carried  out  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  mandate  in  its  congressional 
charter : 

To  advance  the  Interest  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded,  Injured  and  dis- 
abled veterans  ...  to  cooperate  with  the 
U.S.  Veterans  Administration  and  all  other 
Federal  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ad- 
vanctag  and  Improving  the  condition,  health 
and  interest  of  all  disabled  veterans  .  .  . 

My  own  chapter  has  always  been  very 
active  on  behalf  of  wounded  veterans.  It 
has  recently  conducted  "Operation  Sun- 
shine in  Florida"  for  returning  Vietnam 
veterans  who  are  disabled;  it  has  given 
assistance  to  children  and  veterans  in 
Florida  State  Hospital;  and  it  has  con- 
ducted many  activities  at  Miami  VA 
Hospital. 

Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  America 
can  be  proud  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
prise this  great  organization,  so  can  it  be 
proud  of  the  organization  itself. 

I  am  very  happy  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  others  which  are,  today,  paying 
just  tribute  to  DAV.  I  wish  DAV  all  the 
best  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.     STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  today  we  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  group  of  patriotic  and  heroic  Amer- 
icans who  have  made  exceptional  sacri- 
fices in  the  defense  of  freedom,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  as 
an  organization,  was  founded  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  I  as  a  response 
to  the  critical  needs  of  over  300,000  dis- 
abled veterans.  Once  peace  had  been  re- 
stored, America  returned  to  normalcy. 
However,  for  the  wounded,  gassed,  in- 
jured, and  disabled  veterans,  the  advent 
of  peace  did  not  mark  an  end  to  their 
suffering.  It  Is  a  refiection  on  the  spirit 
and  comradery  that  the  disabled  veterans 
joined  together  imder  the  leadership  of 
Judge  Robert  S.  Marx  to  form  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  a  self-support- 
ing national  service  organization  devoted 
"to  care  for  him  who  has  borne  the  bat- 
tle, his  widow,  and  his  orphans." 

The  DAV  has  sought,  through  its  legis- 
lative and  national  service  offices,  to  pro- 
mote a  national  program  of  prompt  and 
qualified  service  to  our  disabled  veterans. 
In  1932,  the  Congress  granted  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  a  Federal  char- 
ter in  belated  recognition  of  the  DAV 
as  the  "official  voice  of  the  Nation's  war- 
time disabled."  During  its  50-year  his- 
tory, the  DAV  has  been  an  effective  force 
in  obtaining  just  compensation,  adequate 
medical  care  and  vocational  training  for 
disabled  veterans.  Today,  300,000  strong, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  can  look 
back  on  a  proud  history  of  service  to  its 
buddies. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  has 
been  most  successful  through  its  national 
service  officers  who  are  located  in  local 
Veterans'  Administration  centers.  These 
oflBcers,  disabled  veterans  themselves,  as- 
sist their  comrades  in  obtaining  the  bene- 
fits and  services  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. We  often  forget  that  our  disabled 
veterans  do  not  receive  compensation  and 
rehabilitation  automatically,  but  rather 
must  apply  to  the  VA  for  such  benefits. 
The  national  service  officers  are  there 
to  assist  the  disabled  veteran  establish 
and  process  his  claim.  Since  1920,  the 
DAV  National  Service  Department  has 
helped  the  war  disabled  with  over  4  mil- 
lion claims.  This  is  a  record  which  the 
DAV  can  be  extremely  proud  of. 

The  DAV  legislative  office,  small  and 
hard  working,  is  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment and  support  of  national  leg- 
islation affecting  disabled  veterans. 
Working  with  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  various  Senate  com- 
mittees, the  legislative  office  has  suc- 
cessfully backed  such  programs  as  the 
VA  hospitals  and  veterans  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Today,  with  the  numerous  disabled 
casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  DAV 
is  needed  more  than  ever.  The  ability  of 
our  medical  corps  to  save  wounded  com- 
batants has  increased  tremendously,  but 
this  has  resulted  in  more  seriously  dis- 
abled veteraxw.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  the  DAV  stands  ready  to  serve.  I 
congratulate  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans on  their  50  years  of  valuable  service 
to  our  veterans. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  and  all  Americans  in  saluting 


the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on  their 
50th  anniversary.  For  America's  war  dis- 
abled the  DAV  has  served  in  assuring 
medical  care  and  assistance  as  well  as 
encouragement  and  direction.  At  all 
times,'  it  has  stood  as  a  strong,  living 
symbol  of  America's  compassion  for  those 
who  have  given  so  much  of  themselves  to 
preserve  freedom  and  hberty. 

This  year  the  DAV  will  culminate  its 
celebration  of  its  50th  national  conven- 
tion in  Detroit — the  sight  of  the  first  an- 
nual national  convention.  As  a  Detroiter, 
I  extend  well  wishes  for  a  happy  and 
successful  golden  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of  this 
truly  great  organization.  The  record  es- 
tablished over  the  years  by  the  DAV  on 
behEilf  of  our  servicemen  deserves  the 
hightst  praise.  In  my  own  State  of  Wash- 
ington I  have  witnessed  their  dedication 
to  the  task  of  returning  wartime 
wounded  back  into  the  mainstream  of 
society. 

Never  has  their  banner  fallen.  Prom 
the  time  during  World  War  I  when  the 
need  for  such  an  organization  was  first 
recognized  by  Judge  Robert  Marx,  to 
this  commemoration  day,  they  have  re- 
mained steadfast  to  their  credo  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  our  wounded 
fighting  men. 

Through  its  national  service  organi- 
zation the  DAV  hsis  extended  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  literally  thousands  of  re- 
turning servicemen  and  their  depend- 
ents. Offering  advice,  securing  monetary 
benefits  and  acting  as  council,  the  na- 
tional service  officers  across  this  country 
have  given  brave  men  a  place  to  turn  in 
time  of  need.  No  wonder  the  ranks  of  this 
organization  have  swelled  to  some  300,- 
000. 

The  thousands  of  students  who  have 
benefited  by  the  DAV's  scholarship  pro- 
grams, those  left  in  need  by  earthquakes, 
fioods  and  fires  who  loimd  aid  through 
the  DAV  disaster  fund,  the  people  in 
thousands  of  communities  across  this 
land  who  found  the  DAV  ready  to  step 
in  and  take  over  community  projects, 
and  imtold  numbers  of  others;  it  is  for 
these  people  I  speak  In  offering  this 
grateful  salute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  this,  their  50th  aimiversary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
group  of  Americans  has  a  more  valid 
claim  to  due  and  proper  consideration 
of  their  problems  than  do  our  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  their  dependents, 
and  their  survivors. 

Other  than  those  who,  in  America's 
wars,  paid  the  immediate  supreme  price 
on  the  battlefield,  no  group  of  Americans 
has  been  asked  to  pay  a  greater  price  for 
their  most  courageous  service  to  this  Na- 
tion than  has  our  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Americans  disabled  in  loyal  service  to 
their  country  must  live  out  their  lives 
with  the  perpetual,  frequently  worsen- 
ing handicaps  which  have  resulted  from 
wounds  or  injuries.  Some  live  in  consid- 
erable inconvenience;  many  live  in  great 
pain.  All  of  them  live  as  they  fought:  in 
quiet  courage. 

It  was  a  half  century  ago.  America  be- 


lieved it  had  fought  and  won  the  "war 
to  end  £dl  wars."  America's  Disabled 
Veterans  formally  banded  together  in 
their  own  organization.  Their  prime  pur- 
pose: To  help  themselves,  and  to  help 
each  other  in  the  common  goal  of  Uving 
as  best  they  could  with  their  handicaps 
and  of  securing  proper  consideration  and 
adequate  benefits  for  the  especially  bat- 
tle scarred  who  could  not  help  them- 
selves. 

Today,  another  world  war,  a  cold  war, 
a  Korean  war,  and  the  continuing  Viet- 
nam war  later,  nearly  300,000  members 
serve  in  the  DAV  organization.  They 
continue  to  work  for  the  benefits  and 
consideration  which  they  and  their  fel- 
low Disabled  American  Veterans  have,  by 
service  and  courage,  well  earned. 

They  work.  too.  for  the  special  under- 
standing that  must  come  to  those  young 
Americans  who  continue  each  day  in 
Vietnam  to  suffer  the  wounds  and  in- 
juries which  add  them  to  this  very  special 
roll:  The  honor  roll  of  Americans  who 
have  demonstrated  willingness  to  shed 
their  blood  and  to  give  their  lives,  if 
necessary,  for  America's  incomparable 
principles  of  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

For  me,  there  could  be  no  greater  priv- 
ilege than  to  rise  within  this  distin- 
guished body  to  pay  this  tribute  to  those 
men  on  this  very  special  day. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  lend  my  voice  to  the  mighty 
chorus  that  is  today  saluting  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  organization 
on  the  occasion  of  its  golden  anniversary 
of  service  to  this  Nation's  wartime 
wounded. 

There  are  many  fine  DAV  chapters 
that  are  located  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
one  of  which  is  chapter  11  of  Greene 
County,  my  home  coimty.  It  was  char- 
tered back  in  March  of  1927,  smd  has 
since  grown  to  a  present  day  membership 
of  330. 

One  of  the  outstanding  projects  of 
chapter  11  is  the  weekly  visitation  to 
ailing  veterans  who  are  confined  to  our 
local  hospitals.  These  visits  are  carried 
out  two  or  three  times  each  week  by  the 
club  chaplain.  Rev.  Ralph  Maness,  who 
Is  frequently  accompanied  by  the  chap- 
ter commander.  Jack  Roberston,  and 
other  members. 

These  consoling  visits  are  also  made  to 
the  families  of  deceased  veterans  of  the 
area,  with  special  emphasis  to  those  who 
have  lost  sons  in  the  Vietnam  fighting. 

For  many  years,  Greene  County  Chap- 
ter No.  11  of  the  DAV,  has  Joined  with  26 
other  area  veterans  and  patriotic  organi- 
zations in  planning  and  producing  pro- 
grams for  Memorial  Day,  Veterans  Day, 
Loyalty  Day,  and  Army  Day  celebrations. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  and 
participating  m  many  of  these  programs 
and  have  always  been  impressed  with  the 
competence  and  dignity  with  which  they 
have  been  presented. 

The  chapter  11  service  officer  makes 
from  3  to  6  contacts  each  day  with  vete- 
rans needing  help  in  filing  for  benefits, 
handling  claims,  and  giving  advice  con- 
cerning veterans  rights  as  prescribed  by 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization  for  50 
years  of  devoted  service  to  their  fellow 
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men  in  uniform.  They  have  long  recog- 
nized the  tremendous  sacrifices  that 
these  men  have  made  for  their  country, 
and  are  doing  what  they  can  to  say 
"Thanks,  for  a  job  well  done." 

Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Springfield,  Mo.,  February  27, 1971. 
Hon.  DuBWAKD  O.  Hall, 
Congressman,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Hall:  Time  has 
been  set  aside  in  the  House  on  March  3,  1971. 
to  cammemorate  the  Golden  Anniversary  of 
service  by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
to  America's  wartime  disabled. 

This  day  called  "DAV  Day  In  Congress:  A 
Tribute  to  Quiet  Courage"  is  being  cospwn- 
sored  In  the  House  by  Congressman  William 
Jennings  Bryan  Dom  (D-8outb  Carolina) 
and  Congressman  Prank  Horton  (R-New 
York). 

Ovir  Chapter,  Greene  County  Chapter  No. 
11,  was  chartered  March  6,  1927,  and  at  the 
present  time  has  330  members.  Our  Officers, 
elected  for  the  fiscal  year  1970-71  are  as 
follows:  Commander,  Jack  Robertson;  8r. 
Vlc9  Commander,  Joe  Zeman;  Ist  Jr.  Vice 
Commander,  Don  Alexander;  2nd  Jr.  Vice 
Commander,  Ernest  Blackwell;  3rd  Jr.  Vice 
Commander,  Dwaln  McNew;  4th  Jr.  Vice 
Commander,  James  Wilson;  Judge  Advocate, 
Cecil  Hocklander;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Ralph 
Manees;  Treasurer,  Randolph  Talmage;  1 
Year  Trustee,  Gene  Crum;  2  year  Trustee 
Perry  Lane;  3  Year  Trustee,  Austin  Wheeler. 
Appointive  Officers  are  as  follows:  Adjutant, 
George  Jonee;  Service  Officer.  Orlan  Smith; 
Officer -of-the-Day,  Kenneth  Waggoner;  Sgt.- 
of-Arms,  Howard  McCormack. 

Rev.  Ralph  Maness  makes  the  rounds  of 
each  of  the  four  local  hospitals  at  least 
every  other  day,  and  tries  to  visit  all  of  the 
sick  veterans  In  these  hospitals  whether  they 
belong  to  the  DAV  or  not.  He  always  leaves 
with  a  prayer  for  their  speedy  recovery  and 
for  their  loved  ones.  He  also  visits  and  con- 
soles the  families  of  deceased  veterans  In  this 
area  and  always  visits  and  consoles  the  rela- 
tives of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
killed  in  this  Vietnam  war.  As  Commander 
I,  and  some  of  the  other  officers  of  this  chap- 
ter, try  to  accompany  him  on  many  of  tbene 
visits. 

Altho  our  chapter  does  not  have  a  scout- 
ing program  of  its  own  at  the  present  time, 
many  of  ovu-  members  are  actively  engaged 
in  scouting.  For  instance,  Vernon  Abies,  past 
Commander  of  Chapter  No.  11,  Helped  to  or- 
ganize Troop  89  at  Klckapoo  School,  and 
altho  paralized  from  the  waist  down,  served 
as  Committee  Chairman  of  Troop  89  for  three 
years.  Also  Orlan  E.  Smith,  our  service  of- 
ficer, while  serving  as  Commander  in  the 
DAV  Chapter  No.  11  and  serving  as  Jr.  Vice 
Commander  In  VJ.W.  Post  983  helped  to 
organize  Troop  No.  241  of  V.P.W.  Post  963 
and  served  as  Institutional  Representative 
for  this  Troop  for  two  years,  while  at  the 
same  time  Commander  in  both  D.A.V.  Chap- 
ter No.  11  and  Commamder  of  V.P.W.  Poet 
963.  He  Is  still  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Troop  241.  Another  member,  Fred  Mitch- 
ell, has  been  Scoutmaster  of  Troop  241  tor 
the  past  fo\ir  years  and  did  such  an  out- 
standing job  as  scoutmaster  the  first  year, 
that  he  was  awarded  an  all  expense  p>ald  trip 
by  National  Headquarters  of  the  VJ.W.  to 
Phllmonte  Scout  Ranch,  Cimarron  City, 
N.M.  another  member,  Edward  Sltee,  has 
been  Committee  Chairman  of  Troop  No.  241 
for  over  two  years  now. 

Chapter  No.  11  has  a  memorial  garden  at 
the  "UVINO  MEMORIAL"  here  in  Spring- 
field that  was  dedicated  to  them  and  which 
they  take  care  of  the  gardening  and  plant- 
ing of  this  garden. 

Por  many  years  now.  Chapter  No.  11  baa 
always  had  a  standing  committee  of  three, 
app>olnted  by  the  Commander,  to  the  Oreene 
County  Memorial  Association,  now  changed  to 
the  name,  Ozark  Veterans  and  Patriotic  As- 


Boclatlon,  which  plans  the  Memorial  Day  and 
Veterans  Day  Programs,  as  well  as  Loyalty 
Day  and  Army  Day  Programs.  This  organiza- 
tion as  you  well  know,  is  comprized  of  26 
Veterans  and  Patriotic  Organizations  from 
this  area  which  join  together  to  produce  a 
fitting  program  for  these  occasions.  This 
chapter  also  donates  money  as  needed  for 
these  programs  as  well  aa  the  time  and  effort 
of  our  members. 

This  chapter  has  also  supported  the  D.A.V. 
20-20  Program  which  means  it  takes  20  min- 
utes to  set  down  and  compose  a  letter  to  the 
North  Vietnam  Embassy,  Paris,  France,  plvis 
a  20«  stamp  to  mall  the  letter,  stating  the 
fact  that  we,  as  members  of  the  D.A.V.  are 
appalled  by  the  fact  that  the  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment refuses  to  give  us  the  names  of 
those  that  they  are  holding  prisoners  of  war 
in  internment  camps  throughout  their  na- 
tion. 

Our  Service  OCDcer,  Orlan  Smith,  makes 
from  three  to  six  contacts  with  veterans  every 
day,  helping  them  to  file  forms  for  benefits, 
handling  their  claims  for  compensation,  and 
giving  them  advice  concerning  their  rights 
as  veterans  as  described  by  law. 

As  our  Congressman,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  this  chapter,  urge  you  to  participate 
March  8,  1971  In  this  program  commemorat- 
ing our  50th  anniversary. 

If  I  can  furnish  you  with  any  additional 
information  about  this  Chapter,  please  call 
on  me,  but  as  you  have  been  active  in  the 
past,  helping  the  members  of  this  chapter 
and  participating  in  its  programs,  I  feel  sure 
that  you  are  almost  as  familiar  with  what 
this  Chapter  of  the  D.A.V.  stands  for  and 
what  It  is  doing  In  community  service  and 
service  for  the  veterans  of  our  area  as  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Robertson, 
Commander,  DJl.V.  Chapter  No.  11. 

Mr,  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  a  well-deserved  salute  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  On  this, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  foimdlng  of 
this  most  distinguished  organization,  it 
is  only  fitting  that  we  pause  to  commend 
this  outstanding  group  of  Americans  who 
have  done  so  much  for  this  Nation's  dis- 
abled veteraais. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  often  too  eager 
to  forget  the  sacrifices  so  many  have 
given  to  make  this  Nation  great.  We,  both 
as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation,  owe  so 
much  to  those  men  and  women  who  have 
given  their  utmost  in  order  to  preserve 
the  liberty  and  freedom  this  Nation 
stands  for. 

It  Is  indeed  a  special  privilege  for  me 
to  join  in  this  tribute  to  this  fine  organi- 
zation, as  the  DAV  was  originally  found- 
ed on  Christmas  Day,  1919,  by  Judge 
Robert  S.  Marx,  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Since  that  time,  this  group  of  distin- 
guished veterans  have  developed  an  or- 
ganization which  has  become  a  most 
vital  and  influential  force  In  this  Nation. 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  this  organiza- 
tion has  truly  become  "the  oflflclal  voice 
of  this  Nation's  wartime  disabled." 

The  organization  is  comprised  of  many 
dedicated  Americans  who  have  remained 
fixed  In  their  purpose  of  helping  this  Na- 
tion's disabled  veterans.  Not  only  does 
the  DAV  seek  to  assist  veterans  in  ob- 
taining compensation  benefits  and  medi- 
cal care,  but  also  to  assist  them  in  the 
fields  of  vocational  readjustment,  Job 
training,  and  employment. 

Following  World  War  I,  the  handling 
and  treatment  of  Americas  disabled  war 
veterans  was  a  maze  of  redtape  and  a 


mass  of  confusion.  Compensation  as  well 
as  medical  care  were  sorely  lacking.  It 
was  during  this  time  of  frustration  and 
confusion  that  Judge  Marx,  of  Cincin- 
nati, hosted  the  meeting  where  the  origi- 
nal idea  for  an  organization  such  as  the 
DAV  was  bom.  The  success  and  the 
membership  of  this  enterprise  have  never 
stopped  growing  through  the  years.  Since 
that  time,  the  group  has  expanded  to 
provide  service  and  assistance  to  not  only 
the  disabled  veteran  but  to  his  widow, 
orphans,  and  dependants. 

In  a  time  when  liberty  is  threatened 
from  eJl  sides,  it  is  most  Important  that 
those  of  us  privileged  to  share  in  the 
practice  of  liberty  not  forget  those  of  our 
fellow  Americans  who  have  given  so 
much  so  that  we  might  enjoy  this  privi- 
lege. These  men  and  women  have  re- 
mained steadfast  in  their  dedication  to 
the  principles  for  which  this  Nation 
stands.  Therefore,  it  is  only  right  that 
we  remain  steadfast  In  our  goal  to  see 
these  courageous  Americans  receive  all 
of  the  benefits  they  so  well  deserve. 
Through  the  tireless  efforts  of  the  DAV, 
this  goal  will  be  realized.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  pledging  these 
outstanding  Americans  our  support,  our 
understanding  and  most  of  all  our  deep- 
est respect. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  commend  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  their 
golden  anniversary  of  service  to  Amer- 
ica's military  forces. 

The  DAV  has  a  long  and  glorious  his- 
tory, having  served  o'.ir  fighting  forces 
through  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
Korea,  and  now  Vietnam.  It  presently 
serves  a  total  of  nearly  300,000  veterans, 
as  many  people  as  in  my  entire  State  of 
Wyoming. 

Not  only  has  the  DAV  assisted  our  re- 
turning disabled  veterans  in  receiving 
compensation,  pensions,  and  insurance, 
it  has  gone  one  step  further  toward  help- 
ing disabled  veterans  to  reestablish  them- 
selves in  the  mainstream  of  society  and 
productive  life  through  vocational  re- 
habilitation, education,  housing,  and  em- 
ployment. 

Furthermore,  the  DAV  has  taken  a 
leading  role  In  directing  the  campaign 
In  concern  for  Vietnam  prisoners  of  war/ 
missing  in  action. 

The  DAV  has  served  America  well  in 
its  50-year  history  and  has  obtained  some 
$1.6  billion  in  benefits  for  its  members. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wyoming  there 
are  11  DAV  chapters  serving  578  mem- 
bers at  the  present  time.  I  have  seen  the 
good  work  that  can  be  done  first  hand- 
while  traveling  through  my  State  and 
by  way  of  the  sincere  letters  I  receive 
here  at  my  Washington  oCQce. 

I  pay  special  tribute  this  afternoon  to 
the  DAV  organization  as  a  whole  and  to 
each  of  its  members.  From  their  hope  and 
faith  In  the  future  each  of  us  can  find 
strength. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  proud  of  its  veterans 
and  especially  those  who  demonstrate  so 
well  the  quiet  courage  that  I  believe  is 
the  true  spirit  of  America. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  DAV  Day  in 
Congress  Is  entitled  "Tribute  to  Quiet 
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Courage."  This  Nation  was  created  by 
dedicated,  freedom-loving  citizens  who 
laid  their  lives  and  their  property  on  the 
line  to  insure  the  integrity  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual.  For  nearly  200 
years  now  Americans  have  been  follow- 
ing in  their  footsteps  dedicating  their 
lives  to  the  continued  cause  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  man. 

In  this  day  and  age,  we  hear  a  lot  of 
noise  about  what  is  wrong  with  this 
country  but  this  is  a  small  vocal  minority 
which  in  no  way  represents  the  true  spirit 
of  our  great  Nation.  Actions  speak  louder 
than  words  and  the  quiet,  determined  ac- 
tions of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
are  the  true  voice  of  the  Nation.  Not  only 
have  the  members  of  the  DAV  served  in 
their  Nation's  Armed  Forces  with  distinc- 
tion, going  that  extra  mile  which  makes 
individuals  and  nations  great,  but  since 
their  release  from  the  service  have  dedi- 
cated their  time  and  energies  to  helping 
others  who  are  disabled  or  their  depend- 
ents, widows,  smd  orphans.  Through 
volunteer  service  under  the  national 
service  program  they  try  to  insure  that 
all  who  are  eligible  obtain  benefits  to 
which  they  are  legally  and  morally  en- 
titled. In  accomplishing  this  they  do 
what  they  did  while  in  the  service — they 
walk  that  extra  mile  to  help  their  fellow 
man. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  may  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  saluting  the  DAV  for  their  quiet  cour- 
age and  urge  them  to  keep  up  the  out- 
standing work. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  participate  in 
DAV  Day  in  Congress — March  3,  1971. 

Pounded  shortly  after  World  War  I 
to  insure  that  disabled  American  veter- 
ans were  not  forgotten  by  the  people  of 
this  land  whom  they  had  served  so  well, 
the  DAV  has  rendered  50  years  of  out- 
standing service. 

This  period  spans  the  three  major  con- 
flicts in  which  our  Nation  has  been  en- 
gaged since  World  War  I:  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  now  the 
Vietnamese  war. 

It  is  easy  to  generate  the  enthusiasm 
for  war  veterans  during  and  immediately 
after  the  war  in  which  they  fought,  it  is 
easy  to  get  Congress  to  provide  for  them 
the  benefits  and  compensation  their  sac- 
rifice for  the  Nation  merits  and  justices. 

But  when  the  guns  are  silenced  and 
the  peace  Is  achieved,  the  public  is  quick 
to  forget  and  it  is  vital  that  someone  Is 
constantly  on  the  job  to  remind  all  of 
us  of  our  obligation  to  those  who  gave 
80  much  In  time  of  national  need. 

The  very  fact  that  It  has  survived  for 
50  years  when  there  were  already  other 
existing  veterans  organizations  when  It 
came  into  being  affords  proof  that  the 
DAV  has  done  its  job  well. 

I  Join  in  saluting  DAV  for  outstand- 
mg  service  on  this,  DAV  Day  In  Congress, 
March  3,  1971. 

Mr-  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  after 
the  Vietnam  war  will  have  been  over,  the 
impact  of  that  war  will  still  be  among 
itt-  There  will  be  political  wounds,  psy- 
chological wounds,  and  the  disabled 
veterans  and  their  families. 


The  statistical  tables  on  the  rate  of 
survival  of  wounded  soldiers  reveals  that 
the  rate  was  70.7  percent  in  World  War 
n,  73.7  percent  in  Korea,  and  is  cur- 
renUy  81.3  percent  in  Vietnam.  We  can 
readily  appreciate  the  many  implications 
of  these  statistics. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
for  half  a  century  set  an  example  of  en- 
during concern  for  the  disabled  Amer- 
ican serviceman.  The  DAV  has  mani- 
fested a  love  of  coimtry  and  a  sensitivity 
to  the  deep  and  personal  Impact  of  war. 

The  DAV  has  set  the  example  for  all 
of  us  by  its  perseverance  in  times  of  war 
and  in  times  of  peace,  in  times  of  na- 
tionsJ  enthusiasm  for  the  war  effort  and 
in  times  of  national  disillusionment. 
Such  perseverence  is  indispensable  be- 
cause the  problems  of  the  disabled  vet- 
eran and  his  family  are  ongoing  and  are 
relatively  unaffected  by  changes  in  pub- 
lic mood. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  a  close 
association  with  the  leadership  and 
membership  of  the  DAV  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan.  I  have  benefited  from 
their  advice  and  guidance  on  the  needs 
of  veterans,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  them  for 
the  service  they  have  rendered  to  vet- 
erans and  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  my  relatively  short  time  in  office 
as  a  Member  of  this  House,  I  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  visit  with  wounded 
and  disabled  veterans  in  hospitals  here 
in  Washington,  as  well  as  back  in  Indi- 
ana and  in  Vietnam.  The  conditions  of 
many  of  these  valiant  young  men  would 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  even  the  most 
unemotional  among  us.  But  despite  the 
lost  limbs,  the  paralysis,  and  the  blind- 
ness that  aflBicts  them,  the  courage  and 
the  pride  of  these  yoimg  men  Is  even 
more  striking. 

Even  the  most  pitiable  of  these  men 
still  have  but  one  desire — to  be  able  to 
get  out  and  make  it  on  their  own.  We 
owe  these  men  so  very  much,  yet  they 
ask  for  so  very  litUe.  Unlike  many  able- 
bodied  people  they  do  not  feel  that  the 
world  owes  them  a  living.  AH  they  ask 
is  the  chance  to  earn  their  own  living. 

These  men  gave  nearly  everything  so 
that  our  Nation  might  continue  to  en- 
joy freedom.  If  anyone  has  a  right  to 
live  off  the  rest  of  us,  they  do.  But  they 
do  not  ask  for  this.  All  they  want  Is 
to  live  that  way  of  life — Independent, 
self-sufficient,  earning  their  own  way. 

The  disabled  American  veterans,  with 
their  indomitable  spirit,  should  be  an 
Inspiration  to  every  American.  They  are 
the  finest  example  of  the  fighting  heart 
and  the  courageous  soul  that  made 
America  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world.  I  applaud  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
only  for  what  they  have  done  but  also 
for  what  they  are  doing,  working  and 
struggling  toward  that  day  when  they 
can  again  contribute  to  society,  not 
merely  exist  on  our  generosity.  The 
chance  to  contribute  Is  all  they  ask.  We 
owe  them  that  much. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
^e  raise  our  voices  again  in  assurance  of 
our  great  Nation's  appreciation  of  the 
members  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 


erans and  other  organizations  who  have 
earned  our  gratitude  at  Immeasurable 
cost  to  themselves. 

We  may  hope  that  our  words,  how- 
ever inadequate,  may  inspire  those  who 
come  after  us  to  cherish  the  ancient  vir- 
tues which  have  made  possible  the  es- 
tablishment of  strong  and  enduring 
societies.  We  may  make  it  possible  for 
this  proud  and  benevolent  Nation,  bathed 
in  the  service  rjid  devotion  of  heroes,  to 
live  forever. 

But  if  today  is  the  day  for  words,  to- 
morrow may  be  the  day  for  deeds.  The 
physical  needs  of  the  men  we  honor 
will  come  before  us  for  consideration. 
The  sick  will  need  hospitals.  Those 
handicapped  by  disabilities  incurred  in 
serving  us  will  need  the  wherewithal  to 
live  a  dignified  and  happy  life.  Our  gen- 
erosity on  that  tomorrow  will  affirm  or 
deny  our  dedication  to  the  principle 
that — 

They  hold  the  rank  no  king  can  give,  no  sta- 
tion can  disgrace. 

Nature  puts  forth  her  gentlemen,  and  mon- 
archs  must  gi've  place. 

— Okobgk  KzvNAn. 

The  Revolutionary  years  which  trans- 
formed a  group  of  colonies  Into  a  mighty 
empire  of  free  men  produced  a  galaxy  of 
heroes.  Their  names  are  engraved  deep 
on  the  annals  of  time.  And  they  were 
generously  acclaimed  In  their  own  age: 

Hall,  ye  heroes!  heaven-born  band! 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Preedom's  cause. 
Who  fought  and  bled  in  Preedom's  cause. 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gone 
Enjoyed  the  peace  your  valor  won. 

— Joseph  Hopkimson. 

Our  own  age  is  sometimes  scorned  as 
a  decadent  one.  Valor  no  longer  dwells 
in  the  common  heart,  say  our  detractors. 
Patriotism  is  a  misguided  virtue.  Our 
country  is  more  often  wrong  than  right. 
It  does  not  deserve  the  sacrifice  of  our 
blood. 

In  refutation  I  would  spread  the  rolls 
of  the  millions  who  have  left  their  em- 
plojrments  and  their  pleasures  in  the 
last  half  century  and  followed  their  fiag 
to  the  far  comers  of  the  earth  in  defense 
of  their  Nation's  ideals. 

If  your  descent  is  from  heroic  sires. 
Show  In  your  life  a  remnant  of  their  fires. 
Nicholas  BotucAU-DESPEXAiTZ. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  millions 
who  have  manned  our  armies,  our  navies, 
and  our  air  forces  in  these  years  of  uni- 
versal confiict  have  taken  that  admoni- 
tion to  their  hearts?  Today  is  a  day  set 
apart  to  pay  overdue  homage  to  their 
character  and  their  devotion  to  an 
honorable  and  worthy  fatherland.  It  Is 
perhaps  our  minstrels  who  have  failed 
to  sing  their  praise.  And  it  becomes  our 
duty  and  our  privilege  In  this  body  to 
mingle  with  what  glowing  words  of  ap- 
preciation we  can  summon  the  more 
practical  matter  of  how  we  can  as- 
sure to  them  an  enjoyment  of  the  peace 
which  tiieir  valor  has  been  called  to  wla 

And  in  the  average  man  is  curled 
The  hero  stuff  that  rules  the  world. . 

Sam  Walixk  Poes. 

Said  Daniel  Webster : 
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Ood  grants  liberty  only  to  thoee  who  love 
it,  and  are  always  ready  to  guard  and  defend 
It. 

Universal  peace  is  as  yet  but  a  dream, 
a  vision,  an  objective.  Those  who  have 
achieved  are  always  the  envy  of  those 
who  have  not.  Liberty  to  think  and  speak, 
to  walk  freely  upon  the  earth,  to  produce 
and  to  save,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our 
competence.  Is  imder  constant  attack. 
The  need  for  heroism  to  resist,  to  pledge 
our  bodies  and  our  spirits  to  the  resist- 
ance, will  never  cease  until  the  millen- 
nium. 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is  an 
occasion  of  significance  to  our  Nation.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  join  with  my 
able  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  , 
in  commemorating  the  50  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans — DAV. 

In  observing  a  tribute  to  quiet  cour- 
age, the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  contributions  that  the 
DAV  has  made  over  the  half  century.  I 
think  it  is  significant  that,  since  1920, 
nearly  all  legislation  beneficial  to  dis- 
abled veterans  has  been  sponsored  and 
promoted  by  the  DAV.  And  the  DAV's 
work  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  leg- 
islative arena.  It  Is  known  best  for  its 
service  and  assistance  to  the  wartime  dis- 
abled veterans,  his  widow,  orphans,  and 
dependents.  As  the  voice  of  wartime  dis- 
abled, the  DAV  acts  as  intermediary  for 
the  veteran  and  his  family  in  relations 
with  various  public  agencies.  The  DAV 
employs  150  professionally  trained  na- 
tional service  officers,  each  one  of  whom 
Is  himself  a  disabled  veteran.  These  na- 
tional service  oflficers  are  fully  paid  by 
the  DAV  and  are  stationed  in  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  offices  across  the 
country.  During  the  history  of  DAV, 
these  service  officers  have  handled  over 
8  million  cases.  The  DAV  has  been  most 
effective  in  providing  those  in  need  with 
the  highest  quality  service  available  in 
the  shortest  amount  of  time. 

The  DAV  has  other  valuable  services. 
It  assists  in  programs  for  rehabilitation 
and  employment  of  disabled  veterans 
through  its  national  employment  director 
and  its  committee  on  rehabilitation. 

The  DAV's  scholarship  program  for 
the  children  of  its  members  seeks  to 
help  students  with  the  greatest  need  for 
financial  assistance.  And,  of  course,  every 
Member  of  the  House  is  familiar  with 
the  DAVs  Idento-Tags,  which  provide  a 
way  to  return  lost  keys  to  their  owners. 

I  also  coaunend  the  North  Dakota 
chapters  of  the  DAV  for  their  valuable 
work.  The  11  North  Dakota  chapters  are 
headed  by  State  Department  DAV  Com- 
mander Robert  Hannah,  of  Grand  Porks; 
State  Department  Adjutant  Marvin  E. 
Konrad,  of  Bismarck;  State  Department 
Senior  Vice  Commander  Elmer  Dewald, 
of  Bismarck;  and  State  Legislative 
Chairman  William  J.  Disher,  of  Pargo. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  tragedies  of  war 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  DAV 
can  be  eliminated.  But  until  that  time 
comes,  lam  confident  that  the  DAV  will 
continue  its  humanitarian  work. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
golden  anniversary  of  the  foimding  of 


the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  it  is 
fitting  that  the  Congress  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  brave  Americans  and  to 
the  organization  which  they  sustain  to 
aid  fellow  disabled  veterans. 

Our  country  owes  no  greater  debt  than 
to  the  courageous  veterans  who  have  sac- 
rificed so  much  to  preserve  our  freedom. 
Through  the  DAV,  they  have  shown  that 
their  service  is  a  lifetime  commitment 
to  the  Nation  and  to  their  fellow  man. 

The  service  activities  of  Homestead- 
Redlands  Chapter  No.  69  is  typical  of  the 
activities  of  other  chapters  in  my  district 
and  in  the  Nation.  In  addition  to  visiting 
and  aiding  the  sick  and  disabled  in  the 
South  Dade  area  hospitals,  the  Home- 
stead-Redlands  Chapter  makes  available 
at  Christmas  toys  and  clothing  as  well 
as  Christmas  trees  and  turkeys  for  those 
less  fortunate. 

This  kind  of  selfless  concern  on  the 
part  of  those  men  disabled  in  wartime 
makes  the  DAV  one  of  the  very  special 
national  veterans  organizations. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  this  tribute  to  quiet  courage.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  DoRN)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  for  requesting 
this  special  order,  and  I  congratulate  the 
more  than  300,000  Disabled  American 
Veterans  for  the  courage  and  service 
which  we  are  recognizing  on  this  special 
day  in  Congress. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  today  in  saluting  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  on  their  golden 
anniversary. 

Since  1921,  when  its  first  national  con- 
vention was  held  in  Detroit,  the  DAV  has 
served  this  Nation  well  through  its  ef- 
forts to  rehabilitate  its  wartime  disabled 
and  to  serve  those  who  sacrificed  so 
much  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Perhaps  the  largest  undertaking  of  the 
DAV  has  been  its  national  service  pro- 
gram which  will  represent  smy  veteran, 
at  his  request,  before  physical  evaluation 
boards  said  provides  counsel  before  all 
boards  of  correction  of  military  records 
and  discharge  review  boards.  The  146 
officers  of  the  national  service  program, 
who  are  located  in  VA  offices  throughout 
the  United  States,  also  provide  counsel 
and  guidance  to  disabled  veterans,  their 
dependents  or  their  survivors,  as  to  what 
benefits  they  are  entitled  to  and  how  to 
go  about  getting  them.  This  fimction  has 
taken  an  added  importance  in  recent 
years  with  the  large  number  of  woimded 
veterans  returning  from  Vietnam.  The 
nature  of  this  war  has  created  a  vast 
number  of  disabled  veterans,  and  the 
DAV  contacts  each  returning  injured  vet- 
eran to  offer  him  their  services. 

This  national  organization  also  has 
helped  to  lead  the  fight  for  humane 
treatment  of  Americans  who  are  being 
held  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Commimists 
by  organizing  mass  mailings  of  letters  of 
protest  to  Hanoi. 

Other  activities  which  this  ambitious 
organization  has  imdertaken  Include  a 
scholarship  program  for  children  of  dis- 
abled veterans  and  sponsorship  of  Boy 
Scout  troops  for  handicapped  youngsters 
using  disabled  vets  as  Scout  leaders. 

Thus,  it  is  fitting  that  we,  in  the  House, 
join  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  expressing 
our  appreciation  and  congratulations  to 


the  Disabled  American  Veterans  for  50 
years  of  dedicated  and  selfless  service 
both  to  their  country  and  to  those  who 
have  served  their  country  so  well. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Spesiker,  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending tribute  on  this  special  occasion 
to  the  heroism  of  our  American  fighting 
men,  and  to  our  disabled  veterans  whose 
courage  in  overcoming  handicaps  is  an 
inspiration  to  us  all. 

The  ceremonies  we  are  holding  today 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  commemorate  the 
golden  anniversary  of  service  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  to  America's 
wartime  disabled.  It  is,  indeed,  fitting 
and  appropriate  that  we  set  aside  this 
time  to  honor  this  organization  repre- 
senting many  of  our  finest  and  most 
illustrious  citizens. 

The  Department  of  Hawaii  has  DAV 
chapters  on  Maui,  Kauai,  and  Hawaii  Is- 
lands, as  well  as  several  on  Oahu,  which 
have  rendered  exemplary  service  to  the 
people  of  our  State.  Oahu  Chapter  No.  1 
now  has  535  life  members  and  75  annual 
members — a  total  of  610  members, 
thereby  making  it  the  largest  DAV  chap- 
ter in  the  State. 

Worthy  activities  such  as  visits  to  hos- 
pitalized veterans  are  carried  on  by  DAV 
members  throughout  the  State.  Through 
these  sincere  and  helpful  efforts,  the  dis- 
abled veterans  who  were  comrades  on 
the  battlefields  are  now  in  support  of 
their  colleagues  during  peacetime. 

Formed  50  years  ago,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  have  helped  veterans 
of  all  conflicts  in  their  determination  to 
rehabilitate  themselves  and  secure 
proper  consideration  and  adequate  bene- 
fits which  were  earned  by  their  service 
and  courage.  I  am  proud  to  lend  my 
strong  support  for  our  disabled  veterans 
in  achieving  these  vital  objectives. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  rise  to- 
day in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  an  organiza- 
tion which  this  year  celebrates  its  50th 
anniversary.  I  feel  that  the  theme  "A 
Tribute  to  Quiet  Courage"  is  especially 
appropriate,  for  it  recognizes  the  unfail- 
ing determination  not  only  of  the  organi- 
zation itself,  but  of  the  men  who  belong 
to  it  and  of  all  disabled  veterans  in  this 
coimtry. 

The  disabled  veteran  returns  to  so- 
ciety with  a  double  handicap.  There  is 
his  own  disability  and,  in  addition,  there 
are  the  problems  connected  with  return- 
ing and  readjusting  to  society.  For  to- 
day's returning  veteran,  these  problems 
have  become  especially  severe.  Only  15 
percent  of  the  returning  veterans  are 
enrolled  in  regular  schools — this  despite 
nimierous  increases  in  educational  bene- 
fits enacted  by  Congress.  Unemployment 
for  these  same  veterans  stands  currently 
at  a  rate  which  is  double  that  for  the 
country's  work  force  as  a  whole. 

The  disabled  veteran,  who  has  given  so 
much  for  his  country  on  the  foreign  bat- 
tlefield, returns  home  to  become  an  un- 
willing participant  in  the  domestic  war 
against  Uiflation.  Congress  must  continue 
to  look  for  more  and  better  ways  to  assist 
these  veterans,  and  we  must  utilize  the 
tremendous  resources  of  the  DAV  in 
these  efforts. 

As  the  DAV  celebrates  its  golden  an- 
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niversary,  its  members  can  be  proud  of 
a  fine  record  over  the  years.  The  DAV 
has  handled  over  8  million  cases,  obtain- 
ing over  $1.5  billion  in  entitlements  for 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
The  DAV  has  initiated  and  cooperated 
in  countless  programs  in  the  areas  of 
vocational  rehabihtation,  higher  educa- 
tion, health  and  medical  care,  and  spe- 
cifically adapted  faculties  for  amputees. 
In  addition,  the  DAV  must  be  commend- 
ed for  its  current  efforts  to  gain  more 
information  about,  and  more  humane 
treatment  for,  our  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam.  These  efforts  refiect  a 
concern  which  we  in  Congress  have 
voiced  on  many  occasions. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  national  commander  of 
the  DAV,  Cecil  W.  Stevenson;  the  Massa- 
chusetts commander,  Robert  C.  Hagopi- 
an;  and  the  Massachusetts  junior  vice 
commanders,  Edward  Orso  and  William 
Tabb,  for  their  valuable  leadership.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Joseph  R.  Harold,  the  department 
adjutant  of  the  Massachusetts  DAV,  and 
I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  efforts 
of  the  numerous  local  chapters  of  the 
DAV  in  my  congressional  district,  includ- 
ing Maiden  Chapter  No.  59,  of  which  I 
am  a  longtime  member. 

Disabled  Amebican  Veterans, 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  24, 1971. 
Hon.  TORBKBT  Macdonald, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Macdonald:  Time 
has  been  set  aside  In  the  House  on  March  3, 
1971,  to  commemorate  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  service  by  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  to  America's  wartime  disabled. 

This  day  is  called  "DAV  Day  In  Congress— 
A  Tribute  to  Quiet  Courage." 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Depart- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  has  surpassed  its 
membership  quota  for  the  1970-71  year.  In- 
creases in  our  life  and  annual  membership 
combined  gave  us  a  total  of  more  than 
20329  members,  which  is  the  largest  mem- 
bership in  the  history  of  the  Department 
This  year  we  organized  three  new  Chapters— 
Rockland  Chapter  No.  50,  located  in  Rock- 
land, Massachusetts,  General  George  S.  Pat- 
ton  Memorial  Chapter  No.  68.  located  In 
Hamilton,  and  Falmouth  Memorial  Chapter 
No.  81,  located  in  Palmouth,  Massachusetts 
The  DAV  has  103  active  Chapters  throughout 
the  Commonwealth. 

We  have  four  National  Service  Officers  who 
are  located  in  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Federal 
Building,  Government  Center,  Boston.  Mass  , 
who  maintain  our  Service  Program  for  vet- 
erans, widows  and  their  dependents.  They 
are  Arthur  Wilson,  National  Service  Officer  In 
Charge,  Albert  Hubka,  Thomaa  J.  Tomao  and 
John  Blake. 

The  Ave  VA  Hospitals  and  two  Soldiers 
Homes  in  Massachusetts  have  individual 
VAVS  appointees.  The  first  Sunday  In  Decem- 
Mr  is  proclaimed  DAV  Hospital  Day  by  the 
Qovemor,  at  which  time  we  visit  each  of  the 
nw  VA  Hospitals  and  two  Soldiers  Homes. 

The  DAV  has  many  successful  activities  to 
continue  the  patriotic  services  the  veterans 
nave  rendered  to  their  country.  We  also  have 
a  very  active  Legislative  Program  In  the 
conunonweelth. 

We  are  enclosing  for  your  information  and 
»«  a  copy  of  the  Chapter  and  Department 
"""Mrs  here  in  Massachusetts. 

As  our  Congressman,  we  urge  you  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  program. 


If  I  can  furnish  you  with  any  additional 
information,  please  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  R.  Harold, 
Department  Adjutant. 

DAV  Chapter  List:  7th  Congbessionai. 
District — Massachusetts 

Arlington  DAV  Chapter  No.  49 — Command- 
er Richard  P.  Dan  ton. 

Chelsea  DAV  Chapter  No.  62 — Commander 
John  P.  Hanlon. 

Everett  DAV  Chapter  No.  61 — Commander 
George  Deslderlo. 

Maiden  DAV  Chapter  No.  69 — Commander 
A.  B.  Hoffman. 

Maiden  Lt.  Dexter  W.  Clifford  DAV  Chap- 
ter— Commander  George  OTarreU. 

Medford  Mystic  Valley  Gold  Star  DAV 
Chapter  No.  21 — Commander  Robert  M. 
Booker. 

Revere  Beach  DAV  Chapter  No.  112 — Com- 
mander Guy  Festa. 

Saugus  Irving  Campbell  DAV  Chapter  No. 
115 — Commander  Herbert  D.  Redden. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
increasing  number  of  casualties  result- 
ing from  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  re- 
habilitation, training,  and  care  of  our 
disabled  servicemen  has  become  of  great 
concern  to  the  country.  Of  the  groups 
dedicated  to  aiding  these  men,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  rise  to  the  apex 
in  this  most  important  field. 

"To  advance  the  interest  and  work  for 
the  betterment  of  all  woimded,  injured, 
and  disabled  veterans,  their  widows  and 
dependents,  to  cooperate  with  Federal 
and  private  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  improving  and  advancing  the  condi- 
tion, health  and  interest  of  wounded,  in- 
jured and  disabled  veterans."  is  the 
stated  purpose  of  this  organization.  And 
through  their  times  of  glory  as  well  as 
despair,  this  organization  has  never 
deviated  from  its  purpose  of  aiding  the 
wartime  service  connected  disabled  vet- 
eran to  return  to  civilian  life  in  a  com- 
petitive position  with  his  peers.  The  DAV 
also  aid  his  family  so  that  he  may  be 
better  able  to  face  the  future  with  con- 
fidaice  knowing  that  his  medical,  re- 
habihtation. and  employment  requests 
will  be  met. 

During  this  special  day  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  happy  to 
join  In  commemorating  the  50  years  of 
service  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans to  America's  war  disabled  and 
urge  all  to  lend  their  support  to  this 
group  of  most  dedicated  men. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  52  years 
ago  this  month,  quietly  and  without 
fanfare,  an  organization  was  bom  in 
Cinclrmati,  Ohio.  It  was  to  be  dedicated 
to  a  single  purpose — the  betterment  of 
those  American  veterans  woimded  and 
disabled  by  war.  That  was  just  after 
World  War  I,  when  300,000  men  and 
women  returned  to  their  country  and  to 
their  homes  bearing  the  scars  they  re- 
ceived in  military  service  abroad.  Al- 
ready the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
of  the  World  War  was  faced  with  a  task 
of  monumental  proportion. 

But  even  as  this  organization  grew, 
so — traglcaly— did  the  work  cut  out  for 
it.  In  1932,  Congress  saw  fit  to  recognize 
this  group's  extraordinary  efforts  in  be- 
half of  disabled  veterans,  their  widows, 
orphans,  and  dependents,  by  granting  it 


a  Federal  charter  as  "the  official  voice 
of  the  Nation's  wartime  disabled."  But 
the  services  of  the  DAVWW  could  not 
be  limited  to  those  many  wounded  men 
and  women  already  wounded.  Its  origi- 
nal name  was  found  too  restrictive  and 
had  to  be  changed.  For  the  Second 
World  War  followed  closely  on  the  heels 
of  the  first.  Then  came  Korea.  And  now 
we  have  Indochina. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  4  million 
Americans  who  carry  with  them  the 
permanent  bruises  and  disabihties  they 
received  in  service  to  their  country.  And 
this  number  continues  to  grow.  Each  day 
our  fighting  men  are  wounded  in  Indo- 
china. Many  return  to  the  United  States 
crippled  and  disabled.  Fortunately, 
there  is  an  organization  like  the  DAV  to 
aid  these  men  in  their  adjustment  to 
civilian  life. 

I  know  that  to  my  own  State  of  Madne, 
veterans  are  returning  at  the  rate  of  600 
per  month.  Too  many  of  these  brave 
young  men  will  be  permanently  wounded 
and  disabled.  But  I  know  that  each  and 
every  one  of  them  will  be  contacted  by 
the  DAV,  either  personally  or  by  letter. 
Each  of  them  will  be  offered  help.  And 
each  of  them  will  already  be  receiving 
help — help  made  possible  only  by  the 
DAV's  untiring  efforts  over  the  past  half - 
century  in  their  behalf. 

As  a  U.S.  Representative,  I  note  with 
appreciation  and  admiration  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  legislation  since  1920  that 
has  been  beneficial  to  disabled  veterans 
has  been  sponsored  and  promoted  by 
the  DAV.  And  the  work  that  is  constantly 
being  done  on  a  person-to-person  basis 
across  the  country,  through  the  DAV's 
national  service  programs,  simply  can- 
not be  bettered.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  fine  organization  on 
EUsabled  American  Veterans  Day  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
an  honor  indeed  for  me  to  join  my  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  today  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  The  work 
of  this  outstanding  organization  deserves 
our  highest  admiration  and  our  strong- 
est support. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  reminded  daily 
that  there  are  more  than  4  million 
men  who  still  bear  the  scars  and  disabih- 
ties of  our  struggles  to  keep  America  free. 
The  memories  of  our  war  dead,  their 
widows  and  children,  are  also  painful. 
Unfortunately,  many  Americans  appear 
to  take  death-and-lnjury-bought  free- 
dom for  granted,  forgetting  those  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  war. 

The  progress  and  welfare  of  the  men 
who  fought  so  valiantly  for  our  country 
In  time  of  trouble  should  be  of  concern 
to  every  thinking  American  man  and 
woman.  We  must  remember  them,  and 
we  must  back  up  with  action  our  debt  of 
gratitude. 

We  must  remember  the  terrible  cost 
of  war.  Including  the  cost  in  men's  lives 
and  disabilities,  and  make  certain  that 
theirs  was  not  a  useless  sacrifice. 

The  problems  of  Americans  disabled 
in  wartime,  of  course,  deserve  immediate 
attention    and    solution.   It   is    widely 
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believed  that  Federal  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration make  compensation  and 
other  benefits  automatically  available  to 
the  wartime  disabled  and  their  depend- 
ents. This  is  not  so,  however;  a  veteran 
must  make  a  formal  and  technical  pres- 
entation of  his  claim  to  obtain  liis  law- 
ful benefits  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  wartime  disabled,  most  with  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  the  law,  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  obtain  their  legal  rights 
on  their  own.  The  DAV,  however,  has 
entered  the  picture  as  the  guardian  and 
protector  of  disabled  veterans  in  every 
corner  of  the  land.  Since  its  formation, 
It  has  extended  free  counsel  to  scores  of 
thousands  of  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  whether  or  not  they  were 
DAV  members,  on  the  complicated  task 
of  proving  their  lawful  entitlement  to 
Federal  benefits. 

To  perform  this  service  requires  con- 
siderable manpower,  money,  and  facili- 
ties. The  cost,  of  course,  Is  great.  But  the 
DAV  does  it  all  without  Federal  financial 
assistance,  Unfortimately,  because  of  the 
tragic  conflict  In  Vietnam,  the  workload 
of  DAV  continues  to  increase,  but  in  no 
respect  has  the  performance  of  this  fine 
organization  slackened.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  demand  on  its  resources  has 
grown,  DAV  has  kept  pace  with  ever 
greater  effort.  eflQciency,  and  dedication. 

We  are  all  proud  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  and  pay  a  deserved  tribute 
to  It  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on.  its  50th 
anniversary. 

It  is  especia^y  gratifying  to  point  out 
the  dedication  and  accomplishments  of 
the  DAV  in  helping  the  wounded  and  dis- 
abled American  soldier  return  to  civilian 
life.  Since  its  inception,  the  DAV  has 
bandied  over  8  million  cases  and  has  ob- 
tained over  $1.6  billion  in  benefits  for 
the  disabled  veteran  and  his  dependents. 

The  national  service  program  of  the 
DAV  assists  wounded  and  disabled  vet- 
erans in  processing  their  claims  and  in- 
suring that  they  receive  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  In  addition,  the 
DAV  has  set  up  a  natlotial  scholarship 
fund  tp  help  defray  expenses  of  those 
sons  and  daughters  of  members  of  the 
DAV  who  show  ability  and  need.  Also, 
the  DAV  trains  and, places  disabled  vet- 
erans in  Jobs  for  which  they  are  qualified. 

Finally,  it  is  the  disabled  soldier  whom 
the  DAV  serves  so  well  who  exemplifies 
most  eloquently  the  Importance  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  DAV.  The  dis- 
abled American  soldier  deserves  the  care 
and  benefits  which  the  DAV  affords 
them.  The  sacrifices  which  these  men 
have  made  protecting  the  freedoms 
which  we  all  enjoy  places  a  resix>nsibility 
on  all  of  us  to  provide  them  and  their 
families  with  the  opportunity  for  a  full 
and  productive  life.  The  DAV  is  carrying 
out  this  responsibility  on  behalf  of  a 
grateful  NatioD.  and  I  am  honored  to 
salute  them  on  this  occasion. 

Mr,  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  observe  a  day  of  tribute  to  quiet  cour- 
age, and  to  the  quiet  efforts  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  their  or- 


ganization, the  DAV.  Formed  more  than 
50  years  ago.  this  orgemization  has  con- 
sistently and  effectively  fought  to  assist 
the  disabled  veteran,  his  widow,  and  his 
orphans  by  assuring  that  they  receive 
the  full  extent  of  all  benefits  due  to 
them. 

There  are  23  chapters  of  the  DAV  In 
West  Virginia  serving  a  State  that  has 
contributed  the  highest  proportion  of 
servioe  in  the  Nation.  Proportionately, 
more  West  Virginians  have  given  active 
service  to  the  defense  of  this  country 
in  the  wars  in  which  she  has  fought 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Be- 
cause of  this  service,  we  are  particularly 
cognizant  of  the  immense  contribution 
that  our  disabled  veterans  have  received 
from  this  association.  The  core  of  this 
contribution  comes  from  the  national 
service  program  operated  by  the  DAV. 

The  basic  function  of  the  national 
service  program  is  to  assist  disabled 
veterans,  their  dependents,  widows,  and 
orphans  in  obtaining  all  benefits  to 
which  they  have  legal  entitlement.  These 
include,  but  are  not  restricted  to.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  disability  com- 
pensation and  pension,  death  indemnity 
compensation — DIG— death  pension,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  and  education, 
hosiptalization  and  outpatient  treat- 
ment. National  Service  Life  Insurance, 
assistance  in  housing  and  employment, 
and  disability  insurance  benefits  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

With  the  increased  number  of  Viet- 
nam casualties,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  representing  disabled  servicemen  In 
all  military  atxl  naval  hospitals  where 
physical  evaluation  boards  are  held  to 
Insure  that  all  wounded,  or  otherwisfe 
disabled,  servicemen  receive  all  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  These  in- 
clude disability  retirement,  or  disability 
severance  monetary  benefits,  plus  hos- 
pitalization and  outpatient  medical 
treatment  and  commissary  and  post  ex- 
change privileges. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  also  affected  the 
activities  of  the  DAV.  Recognizing  the 
need  for  younger  national  service  oflB- 
cers,  the  E>isabled  American  Veterans 
has  instituted  a  combination  academic 
and  on-the-job  training  program  for 
serious  disabled  veteran^  of  the  Vietnam 
confilct.  These  young  veterans,  including 
eight  double  amputees  recently  entered 
into  vocational  rehabilitation,  are  trained 
by  experienced  national  service  officers 
in  various  locations. 

It  is  important  that  we  realize  the  full 
effort  that  this  organization  has  made 
on  behalf  of  the  disabled  veteran.  Many 
men  have  given  life  and  limb  for  their 
country  in  foreign  wars,  and  they  de- 
serve to  receive  the  full  extent  of  our 
gratitude  for  their  sacrifices.  Yet  with- 
out the  efforts  of  the  DAV,  it  is  obvious 
that  many  disabled  veterans,  Eind  their 
families  would  not  be  aware  of  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled  nor  to  the 
methods  for  receiving  those  benefits. 

The  practical  services  this  patriotic  or- 
ganization has  given  this  Nation's  dis- 
abled veterans  make  this  one  of  the  most 
effective  veterans  organizations  which 
have  ever  been  created.  Many  Americans 
owe  a  great  deal  to  their  hard  work,  not 


the  least  of  which  is  Congress  itself.  For 
this  organization  has  made  the  system 
work  for  the  people.  Where  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  wrong  on  cases,  this  or- 
ganization has  fought  to  make  it  do  the 
right  thing.  Where  there  have  been  gaps 
in  the  benefits  that  the  Government  has 
provided,  the  DAV  has  sought  to  improve 
those  benefits  and  make  them  realistic. 

In  sum.  this  organization  has  served 
the  disabled  veteran  and  that  service  has 
been  of  such  a  high  caliber  that  we  in 
the  Congress  are  in  awe  of  it.  We  are 
grateful  that  this  organization  has  been 
foimded  and  that  it  continues  to  insure 
that  the  needs  of  the  disabled  American 
veteran  shall  not  go  unfulfilled.  The  DAV 
has  spent  50  years  of  hard  work  to  guar- 
antee that  the  Nation  shall  not  fail  in 
fulfilling  the  reciprocal  duties  that  arise 
from  that  security. 

I  Join  the  other  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  the  gratitude  for  this 
and  in  the  hope  that  we  shsill  continue 
to  have  the  great  help  of  the  DAV  over 
the  next  50  years. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
pride  and  admiration,  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  DAV — a  half 
century  of  coureige,  determination  and 
achievement  that  exemplifies  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  of  independence  and  bravery. 

We  all  know  that  the  woimds  on  the 
battlefield  are  but  a  small  part  of  the 
suffering  of  the  wounded  veteran.  Once 
the  battle  for  life  is  won,  he  faces  an 
even  bigger  battle  to  rejoin  society,  to 
have  a  meaningful  life,  to  accomplish,  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  his 
talents  and  abilities. 

A  half  century  ago,  the  DAV  was 
founded  so  that  wounded  veterans  would 
have  an  organization  devoted  solely  to 
their  interests.  They  have  fought  legis- 
lative battles,  but  above  all  they  have 
offered  hope  and  encouragement  to  those 
facing  the  long  fight  of  recovery  and  re- 
adjustment. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  need 
for  special  programs,  and  many  benefits 
are  now  available  to  help  the  disabled 
veteran  realize  a  fuller  life.  But,  many 
do  not  know  of  these  benefits,  which  go 
to  dependents  as  well  as  the  veterans 
themselves.  The  DAV  performs  a  great 
service  in  helping  these  deserving  vet- 
erans and  their  families  get  the  benefits 
to  which  they  are  Justly  entitled. 

There  are  146  national  service  oflBcers 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  who 
now  work  out  of  regional  ofQces  on  dis- 
abled veterans  cases.  The  department 
service  officers  of  47  DAV  departments 
and  the  1,900  local  chapters  work  with 
the  VA  to  help  find  veterans  who  need 
help,  and  to  make  certain  that  help  Is 
given. 

National  Commander  Raymond  P.  Neal 
siuns  up  the  simple  credo  of  the  DAV  m 
Its  aimual  report,  which  notes  that  this 
Is  the  5<yth  aimiversary  year,  and  of 
which  he  said : 

During  this  year,  all  of  our  memb«r«  will 
once  again  be  rededlcatlng  themBelvet  to  oiir 
chartered  porpose  which  1b  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  the  service-connected  disabled 
veteran  and  his  dependents. 

From  the  selfiess  efforts  of  Judge  Rob- 
ert S.  Marx,  who  began  formation  of 
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the  DAV  in  Cincinnati  in  1920,  leading 
to  a  full-fledged  organization  in  1921, 
to  today's  294,566  dedicated  members,  the 
DAV  story  has  been  one  all  America 
can  view  with  deepest  pride. 

I  £im  very  proud  of  the  DAV  activities 
Jn  San  Diego  which  has  the  largest  chap- 
ter m  the  State  with  1,907  members.  It 
was  organized  in  1921.  and  celebrates  its 
50th  anniversary  this  year.  It  was  named 
after  Harry  S.  Nelson,  the  first  San  Diego 
soldier  killed  in  World  War  I.  Chapter  2 
has  maintained  a  full  time  service  office 
continuously  since  1925  and  presently 
has  two  service  officers  located  in  the 
VA  Contact  Office  in  San  Diego. 

One  national  commander,  my  close 
friend,  William  G.  Dwyer,  served  in  1964 
and  1965.  Former  Congressman  Ed  Izac 
served  as  a  commander  of  Chapter  2 
prior  to  his  election  to  Congress. 

Chapter  2  has  produced  six  depart- 
ment commanders : 

C.  Bert  Allen,  Irwin  J.  Landis,  Elmer 
L.  Johnson,  William  G.  Dwyer,  William 
E.  Berry,  a  former  manager  of  the  VA 
Regional  Office  in  San  Diego,  who  had 
served  as  chapter  commander  prior  to  his 
election  as  department  commander,  and 
Richard  J.  Cosgriff  who  is  presently  serv- 
ing. These  men  have  done  a  commend- 
able Job. 

No  one  can  adequately  express  the  debt 
we  owe  the  thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans who  have  answered  the  call  to  our 
country's  colors.  But  we  can  all  do  our 
part  by  helping  the  DAV — by  making 
financial  contributions  and  by  becoming 
involved  in  veterans  training  programs — 
by  taking  a  direct  Interest  in  the  wounded 
veterans  programs  in  our  own  commu- 
nities.   

As  the  DAV  marches  into  Its  50th  year, 
its  members  can  have  the  quiet  pride  that 
they  have  done  a  job  for  mankind.  They 
have  followed  the  advice  of  former  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson,  who  said: 

My  urgent  advice  to  you  would  be,  not 
only  to  think  first  of  America,  but  always, 
also,  to  think  first  of  humanity. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close 
of  World  War  I,  the  number  of  American 
wounded  totaled  over  300,000.  Our  Na- 
tion had  not  known  such  a  tragedy  since 
the  Civil  War.  Consequently,  our  Oov- 
emment  was  hardly  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  multitude  of  problems  presented 
by  disabled  veterans.  On  June  27,  1918, 
Congress  passed  the  Soldiers'  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  This  measure  was  an  attempt 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Nati(Si's  fighting 
men.  Unfortimately,  the  machmery  to 
carry  out  the  proposal  was  woefully  in- 
adequate for  the  task  at  hand.  Veterans 
who  desperately  needed  assistance  found 
themselves  entangled  m  mountains  of 
bureaucratic  redtape  and  shunted  from 
agency  to  agency. 

Yet,  we  m  America  have  been  fortu- 
nate that,  when  the  need  was  greatest, 
our  people  have  risen  to  the  occasion. 
The  year  1919  was  no  exception.  On 
Christmas  Day  of  that  year  a  small 
group  of  men — disabled  veterans  all — 
met  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  establlshmg  an  organlza- 
tkai  for  disabled  veterans.  By  March  of 
1920,  the  organization  was  launched.  It 
was  caUed,  simply.  Disabled  American 
veterans. 


DAV,  as  the  organization  soon  became 
known,  was  a  godsend  for  many  thou- 
sands of  American  veterans.  The  idea 
caught  on  rapidly.  The  membership  had 
increased  substantially  by  1922,  and  the 
ground  swell  of  sup(>ort  quickly  began  to 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  manage- 
ment of  veterans'  affairs  in  this  country. 
Since  that  time,  DAV  has  been  m- 
strumental  in  encouraging  much  needed 
legislation  for  veterans.  Congress  took 
note  of  the  organization's  outstanding 
contributions  by  awarding  DAV  a  Fed- 
eral charter  as  a  nonprofit  organization 
in  1932.  Congress,  m  effect,  recognized 
DAV  as  the  American  veterans'  group 
which  was  solely  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  the  war-wounded,  the  voice  of  the 
disabled  American  veteran. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  DAV  has,  in- 
deed, spoken  earnestly  for  the  veterans 
it  so  ably  represents.  It  has  never  slack- 
ened m  its  efforts  to  Insure  that  the  dis- 
abled veteran  and  his  family  receive  ade- 
quate care.  Elach  of  us  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  diligence  of  the  DAV. 
But,  more  importantly,  we  should  be 
thankful  that  more  than  8,000,000 
American  veterans  have  been  assisted  by 
the  DAV's  efforts. 

The  DAV's  national  service  officers' 
program  has  been  an  invaluable  aid  to 
coimtless  numbers  of  America's  war- 
time-wounded. Without  such  assistance, 
it  is  doubtful  that  many  of  our  disabled 
veterans  would  have  been  able  to  plead 
an  adequate  case  in  order  to  receive 
what  was  due  them  for  the  service  they 
had  so  willmgly  rendered  their  country. 
Today,  we  of  the  Congress  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  for  a  grateful 
America  our  respect  and  SMlmiration  for 
the  Job  the  DAV  has  done  so  well  these 
past  50  years.  It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that 
the  DAV  will  continue  to  offer  its  price- 
less assistance  to  our  disabled  vetersms 
and  their  families — the  Americans  who 
have  paid  the  high  cost  for  the  freedom 
that  we  all  have  the  privilege  of  shar- 
ing. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
abled American  veterans  have  for  50 
years  served  our  wounded  veterans.  On 
this  day  which  has  been  set  aside  to 
honor  the  50th  anniversary  of  this  orga- 
nization, I  would  like  to  take  time  from 
our  legislative  schedule  to  commemorate 
the  members  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  who  have  given  so  much  for 
our  country.  Their  courageous  service  is 
an  Inspiration  to  us  all.  America  is  in 
their  debt;  a  debt  that  we  cannot  ever 
fully  repay. 

At  this  time.  I  would  especially  like 
to  remember  the  honorary  members  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  un- 
known soldiers  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  throughout  our  history  in  the 
wars  fought  to  protect  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  never  forget  these 
loyal  Americans.  Their  sacrifices  are  a 
constant  reminder  of  our  own  obligation 
as  American  citizens.  The  democratic 
traditions  that  sustain  this  Nation,  and 
for  which  they  fought,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  atrophy.  The  memory  of  these 
men  and  women  reminds  us  today  and 
every  day  of  our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  pay  my  respects  to 


the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  on  the 
occasicm  of  their  50th  anniversary  year. 
Bom  m  the  wake  of  World  War  I,  to 
represent  the  interests  of  American  vet- 
erans wounded  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  the  DAV  has  done  a  job  of  the 
finest  kind,  and  is  wholly  deserving  of  the 
national  approval. 

Congress  has  taken  notice  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  DAV  by  awarding  it  a 
Federal  charter  as  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, and  the  disabled  veterans,  them- 
selves, have  hailed  it  as  their  own. 

As  of  this  moment,  the  DAV  has  more 
than  300,000  members  in  the  50  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  several  foreign  countries.  More  than 
100,000  are  life  members.  Of  the  veteran* 
retummg  from  Korea  and  Vietnam,  25,- 
000  have  Joined  the  DAV,  and  the  total 
number  of  DAV  chapters  In  the  country 
has  climbed  to  2,000.  Members  are  active 
in  a  wide  range  of  commumty  activities 
from  sponsorship  of  Boy  Scout  units  to 
Job  placement  service  for  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States, 
since  the  year  1919,  and  every  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  have  com- 
mended and  approved  the  services  of  the 
DAV. 

Following  World  War  n,  the  DAV  was 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  passage 
of  Public  Law  16,  providing  special  bene- 
fits for  wounded  veterans  under  the  GI 
bill  of  rights.  And  as  time  has  passed, 
additional  benefits  have  been  secured,  to 
the  advantage  not  only  to  the  DAV  mem- 
bership, but  veterans  in  general. 

In  all  projects  they  have  imdertaken, 
the  DAV  has  shown  its  capabilities  to 
the  satisfaction  of  everyone  concerned.  I 
am  proud  to  Join  In  saluting  this  remark- 
able organization,  which  is  highly  re- 
garded here  in  Congress,  and  through- 
out the  land. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
an  honor  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  ,fentlemen  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  paying  homage  to  the  wound- 
ed veterans  whose  courage  does  not  stop 
when  the  war  does. 

In  its  50-year  history,  the  DAV  orga- 
nization has  served  its  members  well, 
and  In  so  doing,  has  served  the  Nation 
even  better.  To  me,  the  most  significant 
thing  these  men  have  done  Is  to  their 
choice  of  a  flower  whose  very  name  sums 
up  their  purpose:  the  forget-me-not. 

It  is  more  than  fitting  that  we  here  in 
this  House  honor  them :  It  Ls  obligatory. 
No  matter  whether  It  wsis  at  Belleau 
Wood  or  Bataan,  the  Iron  triangle  or  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  trail,  these  men  all  had 
one  common  ground  of  heroism — they 
were  there  when  we  needed  them. 

When  they  need  us,  can  we  do  less 
and  still  call  ourselves  Americans? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  a  real  privilege  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  tribute  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
on  the  occasion  of  that  organization's 
golden  anniversary. 

Over  the  50-year  span  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans'  existence,  we  have 
witnessed  many  dramatic  changes  to  our 
Nation  and  throughout  the  world.  Un- 
changed, however,  is  the  firm  and  noble 
objective  adopted  a  half-century  ago  by 
the  founders  of  the  DAV:    "to  advance 
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the  interest  and  work  for  the  betterment 
of  all  wounded,  injured  and  disabled  vet- 
erans, their  widows  and  dependents." 

Because  of  its  steadfastness  to  this 
commendable  objective,  the  DAV  has 
made  immeasurable  contributions  to  the 
well-being  of  our  veterans  who  have  been 
disabled  in  their  Nation's  service — 
through  rehabilitation  and  readjust- 
ment for  those  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered because  of  their  service  in  time  of 
national  peril,  and  by  diligently  seeking 
the  necessary  care  for  those  who  could 
not  be  rehabilitated. 

The  chief  advocate  for  the  disabled 
veteran  is  his  veterans'  orgEinizatlon.  For 
50  years  the  DAV  has  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  friend  and  counsel  for  this  group. 
During  these  50  years,  through  dedica- 
tion to  the  war-wounded,  the  members 
of  the  DAV  have  been  in  the  forefront 
in  fulfilling  tM%  obligation  of  oiu:  Gov- 
ernment and  of  our  people,  that  those 
who  suffered  the  ravages  of  war  shall  not 
be  forgotten  or  neglected. 

Today,  we  have  nearly  300,000  men 
who  have  suffered  wounds  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Vietnam.  They,  along  with 
those  who  were  disabled  in  World  War 
I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  war, 
will  find  in  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans a  concern  that  the  commitment 
to  the  disabled  veteran  will  be  met. 

Five  times  within  this  century  our 
coimtry  has  asked  its  men  to  bear  arms 
in  defense  of  freedom.  Most  have  re- 
tiirned  unscarred;  many  have  not.  Prom 
its  inception,  the  DAV  has  taken  as  its 
prime  concern  tills  latter  group. 

I  am  not  young  enough  to  see  it,  but 
I  am  sure  the  leadership  of  the  DAV 
share  with  me  the  dream  that  some- 
day its  national  commander  can  come 
before  this  body  and  surrender  Its  char- 
ter, saying  that  they  were  no  longer 
needed,  that  there  were  no  more  wars 
and  no  more  wounded.  Until  that  day 
comes,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we 
will  all  support  the  fine  objectives  of 
this  organization. 

While  we  pray  for  the  day  when  It 
will  no  longer  be  necessary  that  we  send 
our  young  men  to  battle,  we  give  thanks 
that  we  have  such  organizations  as  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  which  rec- 
ognize by  their  actions  the  contributions 
of  the  veterans  to  the  maintaining  of 
the  seciulty  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
an  honor  and  my  ptlvilege  to  participate 
with  those  here  present  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  50  years  of  service  to  Uie  disabled 
American  veterans  of  all  wars  under- 
taken by  the  organization  known  as  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans — DAV. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  1964,  issue 
of  the  DAV  National  Magazine  started 
with  this  observation : 

A  sad  but  truo  fact  must  be  faced.  During 
the  poet-World  War  II  era,  the  flame  of 
American  patriotism  has  ebbed.  The  cold  war, 
which  often  turaa  hot,  is  viewed  by  many 
with  apathy,  fear  and  weak  resolve  .  .  . 
Americans  are  too  busy  with  plush  Uvlng 
to  worry  about  oor  nation's  blstoclc  position 
aa  the  champion  of  individual  freedom 
through  democratic  government.  Or  the 
blood  that  has  been  shed  over  a  period  of 
nearly  200  years  to  create  and  protect  a 
great  nation  ...  a  nation  that  can  also  in- 


spire other  nations  to  uphold  Justice  and 
human  dignity. 

The  harsh  experiences  of  the  6  .short 
years  since  those  words  were  written 
have  inscribed  that  message  on  the 
tombstone  of  history  and  the  additional 
thousands  of  disabled  American  veterans 
have  come  to  know  the  sacrifice  that 
millions  before  them  articulated  with 
bodily  suffering  so  that  we  might  remain 
a  free  nation — the  inspiration  to  other 
nations  whose  people  long  to  achieve  that 
great  goal. 

Begim  as  an  idea  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1919,  the  DAV  has  with  dedication  and 
intimate  understanding  carried  out  its 
progrsuns  over  half  a  century  "To  ad- 
vance the  interest  and  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  wounded,  injured,  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  widows,  and  de- 
pendents— to  cooperate  with  all  Federal 
and  private  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  improving  and  advancing  the  condi- 
tions, health,  and  Interest  of  wounded, 
Injured,  or  disabled  veterans." 

Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  my  hat  Is  off  to  all 
disabled  American  veterans  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  suffered,  our  tribute  today 
is  to  the  organization  that  so  selflessly 
serves  them,  DAV.  I  believe  our  program 
todsyr,  "DAV  Day  in  Congress — a  tribute 
to  quiet  courage,"  exemplifies  the  feel- 
ings of  Americans  everywhere  that  the 
interests  of  our  disabled  war  veterans 
are  our  interests.  We  shall  never  let  them 
down. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  for  me  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  today  in  honoring  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  on  this  50th 
year  of  their  history. 

Foimded  on  Christmas  Day  in  1919,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  had  grown 
enough  by  1921  to  have  its  first  national 
convention.  Through  the  years  the  DAV 
has  abided  faithfully  by  the  purposes  of 
its  constitution : 

To  advance  the  Interests  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded,  gassed.  Injured, 
and  disabled  veterans  ...  to  cooperate  with 
all  Federal  and  private  agencies  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Improving  and  advancing  the 
conditions,  health,  and  Interest  of  wotinded. 
gassed,  injured,  and  disabled  veterans. 

As  the  oCQcial  voice  of  all  wartime  dis- 
advantaged veterans  since  1942  and  un- 
der the  Federal  charter  of  1932,  the  DAV 
has  provided  care  and  rehabilitation 
services  to  millions  of  men  and  to  their 
dependents.  In  a  time  of  massive  bu- 
reaucracy, the  DAV  has  represented  the 
human,  personal  factor  in  its  dedication 
to  our  heroic  war  disabled.  This  work 
continues  to  this  very  moment  as  our 
men  return  from  Vietnam. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  especially 
proud  of  our  DAV's  and  their  programs 
and  activities  in  our  State.  For  example, 
in  the  Seattle  area  we  have  a  nimiber  of 
chapters,  among  them  Sunshine  Chapter 
No.  13,  organized  in  1941.  The  efforts  of 
this  chapter  contributed  greatly  to  the 
location  of  the  present  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital  in  Seattle.  Shortly  af- 
ter its  construction.  Chapter  No.  13  was 
the  main  contributor  in  purchasing  the 
$5,500  Baldwin  electric  pipe  organ  which 
is  in  the  hospital  chapel.  Since  then,  the 
members  of  Sunshine  Chapter  have  taken 


an  active  part  in  providing  necessities  to 
hospitalized  veterans,  in  arranging  en- 
tertainment programs  and  in  giving  as- 
sistance in  smoking  and  feeding.  They 
try  to  live  up  to  their  name  by  spreading 
sunshine.  The  members  also  take  part  in 
the  promotion  and  activity  of  all  pa- 
triotic programs,  such  as  Memorial  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  and  Veterans'  Day. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  salute  the  DAV.  I  com- 
mend their  services  and  I  pledge  my  sup- 
port for  their  aspirations. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  tribute  to  the  dedication,  cour- 
age, and  loyalty  that  is  so  characterLstic 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

For  a  half  century  the  DAV  has  faith- 
fully served  America's  disabled  veterans, 
their  widows,  orphans,  and  dependents. 
It  must  be  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the 
membership  to  know  that  their  organiza- 
tion has  not  lost  sight  of  the  original, 
high  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded. 
It  is  the  same  today  as  it  was  in  1920. 

Perhaps  it  is  more  appropriate  on  this 
golden  anniversary  to  look  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  lies  ahead  rather  than  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  DAV  is  prepared  to  meet 
this  challenge  that  arises  from  the  con- 
flict in  which  we  are  now  engaged  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Never  before  in  our  Nation's  history 
h£is  the  rate  of  survival  of  woimded  sol- 
diers been  so  high  as  in  Vietnam.  This 
has  resulted  from  improved  medical  tech- 
nology and  helicopter  evacuation  from 
the  battlefield  to  adequately  equipped 
and  staffed  field  hospitals. 

While  the  rate  of  survival  of  wounded 
World  War  I  soldiers  was  shockingly  low, 
the  rate  increased  to  70.7  percent  in 
World  War  II  and  73.7  percent  in  Korea. 
The  current  rate  of  survival  in  Vietnam 
is  81.3  percent. 

These  statistics  provide  the  challenge 
to  DAV  in  the  years  ahead.  However,  the 
DAV  does  not  view  them  as  Just  statis- 
tics. These  disabled  servicemen  are 
viewed  as  individuals,  and  the  DAV 
stands  ready  to  assist  each  of  them  with 
a  claim  for  compensation,  training,  medi- 
cal care,  and  a  host  of  other  services. 

Yet  another  challenge  faces  the  DAV 
in  the  years  ahead.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  challenge  faces  us  all  now.  The  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  who  have  given 
so  much  to  protect  our  free  institutions 
and  our  great  heritage  of  freedom,  will 
be  called  upon  again  and  again  to  de- 
fend America — not  on  another  foreign 
battlefield  but  here  at  home. 

The  DAV  will  also  meet  this  challenge 
for  the  preamble  of  its  constitution  be- 
gins with  the  inspiring  words: 

For  Ood  and  Nation  . . . 

A  grateful  nation  is  appreciative  for 
your  past  contributions  above  and  beyond 
the  call  to  duty,  but  we  humbly  ask  that 
you  continue  to  give  of  yourselves. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  few  moments  on  this  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans— DAV— to  commend 
them  on  the  excellent  Job  they  are  per- 
forming for  the  veterans  of  America's 
wars. 
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The  Job  of  the  DAV  has  been  especially 
diflflcult  in  the  case  of  men  returning 
from  Vietnam.  Disabled  Vietnam  re- 
turnees face  numerous  hurdles  upon  re- 
entering civilian  life.  In  addition  to  over- 
coming their  disability,  they  must  wrestle 
with  rising  infiation  and  unemployment. 
Improvement  is  urgently  needed  in  the 
areas  of  health,  education,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  employment  opportunities  for 
disabled  veterans. 

Similar  problems  have  faced  returning 
veterans  of  past  wars,  and  the  DAV  has 
worked  hard  to  help  them.  But  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  raised  additional  barriers 
to  the  reintegration  of  disabled  return- 
ees, which  the  Congress  and  the  people 
must  remedy,  for  the  DAV  caimot.  A 
man  can  overcome  a  disability,  but  only 
if  he  is  strong  and  proud.  The  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  n  had  the  gra- 
titude and  respect  of  their  countrymen, 
and  could  be  proud  of  their  sacrifice. 
Vietnam  veterans  are  robbed  of  such 
spiritual  support  by  being  sent  to  fight 
in  a  war  with  no  moral  or  even  political 
purpose  of  which  they  can  be  proud. 
They  return  to  a  society  which  little 
values  their  sacrifice,  and  little  respects 
the  imiform  they  wear. 

Herein  lies  the  saddest  toll  of  this  un- 
wanted, undeclared  war,  for  it  has  im- 
dermined  the  self-respect  of  a  whole 
society.  Let  us  all  work  to  help  the  DAV 
by  ending  the  war  now,  so  that  their 
services  need  not  be  extended  to  addi- 
tional hundreds  of  American  boys. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  with 
more  than  just  words.  This  month  I  will 
introduce  legislation  which  would  al- 
leviate the  hardship  suffered  by  alien, 
foreign-bom  children  whose  fathers  die 
while  serving  in  our  Armed  Forces.  It 
would  do  so  by  granting  such  children 
automatic  U.S.  citizenship — an  insuffi- 
cient but  deserved  showing  of  the 
Nation's  appreciation. 

I  commend  the  work  of  the  DAV  on 
behalf  of  disabled  American  veterans, 
and  can  only  hope  that  the  day  will  come 
when  their  services  are  no  longer  needed. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  honor  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization  on  the  occasion  of 
Its  50  years  of  service  to  America's  war 
disabled. 

As  one  who  serves  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  have  maintained  close  liai- 
son with  national  and  local  officers  of 
the  DAV. 

All  of  these  officers  are  outstanding 
men  who  gave  unstintingly  of  their  serv- 
ices to  our  Nation  in  time  of  war  and  now 
are  helping  those  who  served  with  them 
and  those  who  followed  them  in  military 
service. 

These  men  possess  a  dedication  that 
might  well  be  emulated  by  all  areas  of 
our  Nation's  population  and  I  salute 
them. 

As  an  example  of  the  humanitarian 
work  done  by  the  DAV  throughout  the 
months  and  years,  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  graphic  presentation  of 
the  organization's  national  service  pro- 
gram: 


D1SAB1.EO   Ambrican   Veterans  National 
Service  Program 

The  Program  is  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Service  Director,  who  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  National  Commander.  The 
National  Service  Headquarters*  staff,  located 
at  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005,  consists  of  the  National 
Service  Director,  the  Deputy  National  Service 
Director,  the  Aasociate  Deputy  National  Serv- 
ice Director,  and  the  National  Director  of 
Employment. 

Located  at  811  Vermont  Avenue.  N.W . 
Washington.  D.C.  20420,  is  the  staff  of  the 
National  Appeals  Office,  whose  duties  include 
representation  of  all  designated  veterans  and 
their  dependents  in  appeals  to  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals  of  the  United  States  Veter- 
ans Administration. 

There  are  presently  146  National  Service 
Officers  located  in  Veterans  Admlnlstratioa 
B^onal  Offices  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  National  Service  Offices  are  as- 
sisted by  Department  Service  Officers  of  the 
47  DAV  Departments  and  the  Chapter  Serv- 
ice Officers  of  the  local  Chapters  which  now 
number  more  than  1,900. 

The  basic  function  of  the  National  Service 
Program  is  to  assist  disabled  veterans,  their 
dependents,  widows,  and  orphans  In  obtain- 
ing aU  benefits  to  which  they  have  legal 
entitlement.  These  Include,  but  are  not 
restricted  to,  Veterans  Administration  dls- 
abUlty  compensation  and  pension,  death  in- 
demnity compensation  (DIC),  death  pension, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  education,  hos- 
pitalization and  out-patient  treatment.  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance,  assistance  in 
housing  and  employment,  and  disability  In- 
surance benefits  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

With  the  Increased  number  of  Vietnam 
casualties,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
representing  disabled  servicemen  in  all  nuli- 
taiy  and  naval  hospitals  where  Physical 
Evaluation  Boards  are  held  to  insure  that  all 
wounded,  or  otherwise  disabled,  servicemen 
receive  all  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled pursuant  to  Title  10,  United  States 
Code.  These  Include  dlsabUity  retirement. 
or  dlsabUity  severance  monetary  benefits, 
plus  hospitalization  and  outpatient  medical 
treatment  and  commissary  and  post  exchange 
privUeges. 

In  addition  to  representation  before  Physi- 
cal Evaluation  Boards,  this  organization  also 
provides  counsel  before  all  the  Boards  for 
Correction  of  MUitary  Records  and  Discharge 
Review  Boards. 

A  typical  example  of  services  rendered  is 
shown  by  the  foUowlng: 

Veteran  A  receives  multiple  gunshot 
woimds  whUe  engaged  in  combat  with  the 
enemy  in  Vietnetm,  is  hospitalized  there  ind 
medically  evacuated  to  the  United  States 
where  his  wounds  are  treated  in  a  service  hos- 
pital for  many  months.  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other, perhaps  because  of  the  fact  that  his 
enlistment  Is  almost  completed,  he  is  re- 
leased to  duty  and  administratively  sepa- 
rated, rather  than  discharged  with  disability 
retirement  benefits. 

Upon  return  to  his  hometown,  he  learns 
from  another  disabled  veteran  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  many  benefits  from  both  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  and  the  branch  of 
service  from  which  he  was  separated.  Since 
there  Is  a  DAV  Chapter  in  his  community,  he 
attends  the  next  Chapter  meeting  and  dis- 
cusses his  problems  with  the  Chapter  Serv- 
ice Officer. 

The  Chapter  Service  Officer  then  obtains 
a  Power  of  Attorney  and  assists  him  in  filing 
a  claim  (VA  Form  21-526)  for  disability 
compensation  with  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Additionally,  because  his  wound  resid- 
uals constitute  a  serious  occupational  im- 
pairment, VA  Form  1900  is  completed  for 
vocational  rehabUltatlon. 


The  Chapter  Service  Officer  forwards  the 
completed  forms  to  the  DAV  National  Service 
Officer,  who  is  accredited  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  prepare,  present,  and 
prosecute  all  claims  for  benefits  concerning 
those  claimants  who  have  designated  the 
DAV  as  Power  of  Attorney.  The  National 
Service  Officer,  himself  a  disabled  veteran.  Is 
well  trained  in  the  legal  and  medical  as- 
pects of  disability  and  rehabilitation  and 
acts  as  an  attorney  in  fact  for  the  claimant. 
Since  in  this  particular  case,  the  evidence 
discloses  possible  entitlement  to  dlsabUity 
retirement  from  the  service,  the  National 
Service  Officer  advises  veteran  A  to  com- 
plete and  submit  DD  Form  149.  Application 
for  Correction  of  Military  Records,  designat- 
ing the  DAV  as  counsel. 

When  all  the  evidence  has  been  obtained, 
the  veteran  is  represented  by  the  Associate 
Deputy  National  Service  Director,  who  takes 
all  necessary  action  to  insure  equitable  con- 
sideration of  the  request  for  disability  re- 
tirement. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  the 
National  Service  Officers  do  not  believe  that 
a  claim  has  been  properly  and  fairly  adjudi- 
cated. IX  there  is  an  apparent  mlsf^jplica- 
tlon  of  the  laws,  regulations,  policies,  or  dis- 
ability rating  schedule  administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration,  then  the  National 
Service  Officer  prepares  a  brief  and  requests 
an  Administrative  Review.  A  staff  official  at 
National  Service  Headquarters  will  then  pre- 
sent the  claim  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Central  Office,  with  a  request  for  cor- 
rective action. 

In  those  cases  not  involving  misapplica- 
tion of  the  aforementioned  criteria,  but 
which  do  involve  an  appeal  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs,  each  claimant  is 
represented  at  the  Regional  Office  level  by 
the  National  Service  Officer  and  at  the  Wash- 
ington level  by  the  National  Appeals  Officer. 
Both  the  National  Service  Officer  and  Na- 
tional Appeals  Officer  review  the  evidence 
of  record  and  then  prepare  an  appropriate 
brief  in  support  of  all  valid  claims.  This  pro- 
cedure enables  aU  claimants  designating  the 
DAV  as  Power  of  Attorney  to  receive  more 
than  adequate  preparation  and  presentation 
of  their  claims. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  younger  disabled 
veterans  as  National  Service  Officers,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  instituted  a 
combination  academic  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  for  serious  disabled  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  These  young  veterans, 
including  8  double  amputees  recently  en- 
tered into  vocational  rehabilitation,  are 
trained  by  experienced  National  Service  Of- 
ficers In  various  locations. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  Join  my  House  colleagues  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  members  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the  or- 
ganization's 50th  anniversary. 

The  DAV's  record  over  the  last  half 
century  in  helping  to  rehabilitate  the 
disabled  reflects  well  upon  its  leaders,  its 
members,  and  our  country.  The  DAV  has 
labored  tirelessly  to  secure  for  these 
brave  men  the  Federal  compensation  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  to  instill 
in  them  new  hope  and  self-respect. 

The  DAV  deserves  special  commenda- 
tion. I  feel,  for  its  magnificent  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
DAV's  campaign  to  bring  the  weight  of 
international  opinion  to  bear  upon  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  result  in  humane 
treatment  of  our  men  and  their  prompt 
release. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  elo- 
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quent  salute  to  the  DAV  was  a  simple 
tribute  from  Gen.  Douglsw  MacArthur. 
In  the  general's  words: 

Membership  In  no  group  In  the  world  car- 
ries greater  honor  than  In  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  look 
upon  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  with  great  ad- 
miration Euid  respect  for  the  many  great 
men  who  gave  so  much  for  all  of  us  and 
for  our  Nation. 

These  men  left  their  homes  to  defend 
our  coimtry  regardless  of  personal  risk. 
Let  us  not  forget  those  who  remembered 
their  duty  to  their  country  and  met  that 
responsibility. 

Many  years  ago  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican soldier,  a  distingixished  Randolph 
County  Missourian,  Gen.  Omar  Bradley, 
spoke  of  the  dangers  and  sacrifices  nec- 
essary in  a  republic,  warning  that — 

If  we  cringe  from  the  necessity  of  meeting 
issues  boldly,  with  principle,  resolution  and 
strength,  then  we  shall  simply  hurtle  along 
from  crisis  to  crisis,  Improvising  with  expe- 
dients, seeking  inoffensive  solutions,  drug- 
ging the  Nation  with  an  illusion  of  secu- 
rity, which  under  those  conditions  cannot 
exist. 

We  know  well  that  meeting  Issues  in- 
volves present  calamity.  And  present 
cal£unlty  is  harder  to  face  than  predicted 
calamity  that  may  not  mature.  So  the 
impulse  Is  to  shrink  from  present  hard- 
ships. And  only  long  after  the  fact,  if 
ever,  can  we  discern  the  point  at  which 
the  present  calamity  was  averted,  at  the 
cost  of  future  peril. 

Statesmen  themselves  cannot  often 
perceive  the  right  side  of  this  nice  and 
awful  choice.  Much  less  can  soldiers  dis- 
cern the  relation  of  every  mission  and 
every  battle  to  the  survival  of  the  Na- 
tion. Many  men  go  to  their  deaths  not 
having  fully  resolved  in  their  minds  a 
full  measure  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
die.  Were  there  none  willing  to  do  so, 
there  would  be  no  America,  and  no  one 
would  enjoy  the  freedoms  we  inherit. 

Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  men  of  the 
DAV  said  make  their  patriotism  an  ex- 
ample to  us  all. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  SpeaKer, 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  The  national 
organization  of  the  disabled  Americans 
has  been  responsible  for  much  of  the 
beneficial  veterans  legislation  which  the 
Congress  has  enacted.  They  have  worked 
diligently  to  insure  that  those  who  suf- 
fered disabilities  while  in  the  service  of 
their  country  will  receive  their  rightful 
benefits.  We  are  indeed  grateful  for  the 
work  their  organization  has  done  for  half 
a  century. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  in  my  district  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans'  post  at 
Alexandria,  La.,  and  salute  its  members 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  make  their 
organization  an  important  force  in 
Louisiana.  The  advice  given  to  me  by  the 
different  members  on  legislation  has 
been  Invaluable  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  other  Congressmen  have  men  in  their 
own  districts  that  are  of  assistance  in 
discussing  the  merits  and  the  limitations 
of  legislation  affecting  veterans.  Even 
more  commendable  of  the  DAV's  services 


is  the  assistance  that  is  given  to  the  dis- 
abled ex-serviceman,  his  widow,  depend- 
ents, and  orphans.  The  national  service 
olBcers  throughout  the  country  assist 
disabled  veterans  with  vocational  re- 
habilitation, employment,  compensation, 
hospitalization,  home  loans,  education, 
and  almost  every  situation  affecting  their 
welfare. 

Americans  are  very  indebted  to  this 
great  organization. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
poses and  policies  of  the  Disabled  Veter- 
ans of  America  deserve  national  respect 
and  admiration,  for  their  basic  principle 
is  altogether  sound.  They  hold  that  those 
Americans  who  have  paid  the  most  for 
liberty  In  battle  are  most  likely  to  work 
the  hardest  to  sustain  it  on  the  home- 
front. 

The  record  of  the  DAV  attests  to  this 
thesis,  for  surely  no  other  veterans'  or- 
ganization can  be  said  to  exceed  the  DAV 
in  heroes  in  ratio  to  total  membership, 
and  no  other  veterans'  organization  is 
more  Intensely  wedded  to  American 
Ideals. 

Pounded  50  years  ago,  and  chartered 
by  Congress  in  1933,  the  DAV  has  proven 
itself  to  the  American  people,  again  and 
again,  as  a  driving  force  is  defense  of 
our  national  heritage. 

The  will  to  defend  a  national  policy  is 
based  upon  the  beneficial  aspect  of  the 
traditions  Involved.  And  so  beneficial  are 
American  traditions  that  the  people  al- 
ways have  been  quick  to  defend  them 
with  every  power  at  their  command.  This 
the  American  has  done  with  no  thought 
of  recompense.  This  he  has  done  on  the 
strength  of  patriotic  impulse. 

Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  the  victims 
of  warfare  cannot  be  permitted  to  suffer 
in  the  aftermath  of  heroism  in  battle.  So 
believe  the  American  people,  and  so  be- 
lieves the  DAV.  In  standing  fast  for 
Justice  in  behalf  of  the  disabled  veteran, 
the  DAV  mirrors  the  essence  of  American 
thought.  And  in  organizing  and  channel- 
ing the  efforts  and  the  voices  of  our  dis- 
abled war  heroes,  the  DAV  has  per- 
formed a  decided  public  service. 

Having  earned  the  right  to  national 
respect,  on  both  an  individual  and  an 
orgEinizational  basis,  everyone  connected 
with  the  DAV  is  entitled  to  a  roimd  of 
applause  from  Members  of  Congress,  and 
this  we  are  honored  to  accord  it  today. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton),  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
DoRN) ,  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  very  worthwhile  contributions 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

A  grateful  Nation  should,  indeed,  pause 
from  time  to  time  to  consider  its  debt  to 
those  who  have  served  her  and  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  made.  This  debt  is  a  debt 
of  honor  that  must  be  repaid.  The  tire- 
less efforts  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  remind  us  of  that. 

In  my  State  there  are  three  major 
veterans*  hospitals,  located  in  Sioux 
Falls,  Hot  Springs,  and  Fort  Meade,  near 
Sturgis.  The  value  of  the  medical  services 
thus  made  available  to  deserving  veterans 
Is  incalculable,  especially  when  one  con- 
siders the  scarcity  of  medical  facilities 
otherwise  available.  And  yet  we  find  from 


time  to  time  that  the  so-called  demands 
of  the  economy  require  that  these  hos- 
pitals be  reduced  in  size  or  cutback.  What 
kind  of  economy  is  that?  An  economy 
that  would  reduce  the  services  available 
to  those  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for 
their  coimtry  is  cruel  and  heartless  at 
worst,  foolish  and  shortsighted  at  best. 
I  am  sure  that  the  DAV  would  Join  me  in 
protesting  such  a  decision. 

The  record  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  in  protecting  and  acquiring  the 
rights  of  disabled  veterans  is  an  impres- 
sive one.  It  is  that  record  of  achievement 
on  behalf  of  the  deserving  that  so  greatly 
commends  the  DAV. 

In  my  own  State  of  South  Dakota, 
there  are  close  to  1,300  members  in  10 
chapters.  This  Is  almost  double  what  it 
was  6  years  ago  and  23  percent  of  these 
are  life  members.  Chapters  are  located 
at  Sioux  Falls,  Sturgis  and  Watertown, 
Hot  Springs,  Rapid  City,  Aberdeen,  Mad- 
ison, Mitchell,  Pierre,  and  Yankton.  The 
last  two  are  new  this  year,  and  five  have 
auxiliary  units. 

A  great  deal  of  voluntary  time  is  de- 
voted by  the  members  and  the  auxiliaries 
in  providing  services  at  the  three  veter- 
ans' hospitals  mentioned  as  well  as  the 
State  veterans'  home.  Better  than  6,000 
hours  annuaUy  is  given  to  this  program. 
In  addition,  an  amount  better  than  65 
cents  per  DAV  member  in  South  Dakota 
is  furnished  for  the  entertainment  or 
material  needs  of  the  hospitalized  veter- 
ans. The  travel  time  and  expense  given 
to  this  program  cannot  be  measured. 

Whatever  we  say  here  today  Is  inade- 
quate to  honor  the  nearly  200,000  mem- 
bers of  the  DAV  for  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made  tmd  the  example  of  quiet 
courage  they  set  for  us. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
compliment  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
Mr.  DoRN  and  Mr.  Horton,  for  their 
sponsorship  of  DAV  Day  In  Congress, 
and  to  thank  them  for  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  their 
organization. 

My  home  city.  El  Paso,  has  a  special 
affection  for  the  disabled  veteran.  In 
1927,  the  yoimg  DAV  organization,  then 
only  7  years  old,  chose  El  Paso  as  the  site 
of  its  national  convention.  The  DAV  50th 
anniversary  report  states  that  the  or- 
ganization was  in  such  financial  straits 
at  that  time  that  the  national  com- 
mander had  to  borrow  $10,000  from  a 
man  whose  claim  he  had  just  processed. 

Both  El  Paso  and  the  DAV  have  grown 
much  since  then.  You  will  hear  from 
others  today  of  the  great  work  being 
done  by  the  146  national  service  officers 
of  the  DAV  in  assisting  veterans  in  their 
contacts  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  of  DAV's  leadership  in  a  cam- 
paign to  secure  20  million  letters  to 
North  Vietnam,  asking  for  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  of  war. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  details  from 
the  district  I  represent  to  show  the  per- 
sonal service  rendered  by  disabled  veter- 
ans to  other  veterans,  and  disabled  serv- 
icemen. El  Paso  is  the  site  of  a  major 
Army  hospital,  William  Beaumont  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  which— like  the  DAV  came 
into  being  shorUy  after  Worid  War  I.  A 
report  I  received  from  Jose  Y.  Ramirez, 
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commander  of  Borderland  Chapter  No. 
10,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  teUs  me 
that  their  members  spend  1  day  each 
month  visiting  woimded  and  sick  service- 
men and  veterans  at  Beaumont  Hoflpital. 
The  chapter  also  makes  an  annual  dona- 
tion to  the  department  fund  that  is  di- 
vided among  all  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  in  Texas  for  Christmas 
presents  to  the  patients.  The  chapter 
not  only  takes  leadership  In  the  Memo- 
rial Day  ceremonies  in  El  Paso,  but  also 
decorates  the  graves  of  three  Mexican 
nationsds,  buried  in  neighboring  Ciudad 
Juarez,  who  gave  their  lives  in  Vietnam. 

Another  special  service  deriving  from 
El  Paso's  border  location,  is  the  conduct- 
ing of  free  citizenship  classes  to  assist 
aliens  to  become  naturalized  American 
citizens. 

These  personalized  services,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  indications  of  the  [patriotism, 
the  love  of  fellow  men,  and  the  quiet 
courage  of  men  who  bear  the  scars  of 
the  battles  that  have  kept  our  Nation 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  is  DAV  Day  in  Congress 
for  it  was  just  50  years  ago  that  this 
great  orgcmization  held  its  first  national 
convention.  I  am  proud  to  join  in  this 
tribute  to  50  years  of  dedicated  service 
by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  to 
the  Nation  and  its  war  disabled. 

The  Disabled  American  Vetersins,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  an  organization  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  those  veterans  who  were 
wounded  or  disabled  during  military 
service  in  time  of  war. 

Accordingly,  it  Is  appropriate  that 
during  their  50  years  existence,  the 
DAV  has  devoted  its  principal  energies 
to  the  welfare  of  the  woimded  and  dis- 
abled defenders  of  our  Nation  during 
time  of  war  and  the  survivors  of  their 
less  fortunate  comrades  in  arms. 

This  singleness  of  purpose  has  mani- 
fest Itself  in  the  legislative  program  of 
the  DAV.  This  morning,  those  of  us  who 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  were  privileged  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  DAV  National  Comdr.  Cecil 
W.  Stevenson  in  which  he  outlined  the 
highlights  of  his  organization's  legis- 
lative program  for  1971.  Commander 
Stevenson,  on  behalf  of  his  organization, 
seeks  legislation  In  the  field  of  compen- 
sation for  service-controlled  disabilities. 
He  asks  for  greater  health  services  to 
more  patients  with  Increased  effective- 
ness in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals and  sufQclent  funds  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  The  commander  also 
requests  the  formulation  of  a  policy  with 
respect  to  national  cemeteries  and  burial 
benefits  for  veterans. 

The  DAV  legislative  program,  under 
the  capable  direction  of  Chet  Huber  and 
his  two  assistants.  Bill  Flaherty  and  Bill 
Gardiner,  is  both  reasonable  and  sound. 
For  this  reason,  it  usually  enjoys  the 
support  of  most  Members  of  Congress. 

The  DAV  rehabilitation  program  offers 
another  example  of  the  organization's 
50  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  disabled  veteran. 

The  nucleus  of  this  program  is  the 
work  of  a  corps  of  146  national  service 
ofHcers  stationed  in  aU  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  oflQces  through- 
out the  Nation.  These  national  service 


officers  are  experts  in  the  field  of  vet- 
erans' rehabilitation.  They  axe  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  veterans'  law  and  regu- 
lation and  are  well  qualified  to  represent 
veterans  and  their  dependents  before  the 
disability  rating  boards  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  work  of  these  experts  Is  supple- 
mented by  the  efforts  of  department 
service  officers  In  each  of  the  several 
States  and  1.900  chapter  service  officers 
at  the  local  level.  The  statistical  report 
of  the  national  service  officers  offers  liv- 
ing testimony  of  the  effectiveness  of  their 
work  in  the  field  of  veterans'  rehabilita- 
tion. During  the  last  calendar  year,  these 
men  reviewed  220,338  veterans'  cases. 
They  appeared  before  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration rating  boards  108,507  times 
and  obtained  more  than  $186  million  in 
benefit  payments  for  the  veterans  they 
represented.  This  is  a  record  of  monu- 
mental achievement. 

For  these  several  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  salute  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  and  to  offer  my  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  for  its  future  suc- 
cess as  they  mark  this  golden  Jubilee 
year. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  take 
part  in  this  special  tribute  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  as  we  com- 
memorate 50  years  of  this  organization's 
service  and  care  to  our  Nation's  war  dis- 
abled. 

The  "quiet  courage"  of  those  who  have 
been  disabled  while  fighting  for  their 
country  as  well  as  the  courage  and  dedi- 
cated perseversmce  of  those  in  the  DAV 
stands  as  a  patriotic  example  and  in- 
spiration for  men  and  women  through- 
out America. 

What  I  think  Is  most  impressive  re- 
garding the  leadership  and  members  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  Is  the 
fact  that  while  they  have  a  splendid  rec- 
ord of  50  years  of  service  this  dedicated 
organization  looks  constantly  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  DAV  is  active  in  supporting  legis- 
lation that  will  improve  the  lives  and  op- 
portimities  of  wartime  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  The  DAV  has  ex- 
panded its  activities  and  now  is  under- 
taking an  effective  program  in  behalf  of 
our  American  men  who  are  missing  in 
Eustion  or  who  have  been  taken  prisoner 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  DAV  is  constantly 
changing  to  meet  the  modern-day  de- 
mands of  today's  disabled  veteran. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  was 
founded  to  aid  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
When  DAV  officers  are  officially  sworn 
into  their  respective  offices  they  swear  to 
remember  that  the  DAV's  mission  Is  not 
fulfilled  until  all  of  our  Nation's  wartime 
disabled,  their  widows,  and  their  de- 
pendents have  been  sidequately  cared  for. 

The  DAV  is  meeting  this  charge  today 
as  it  did  50  years  ago  and  Just  as  im- 
portant we  can  look  to  the  future  with 
confidence  that  this  record  of  service  will 
continue  to  exemplify  the  "quiet  cour- 
age" we  are  saluting  today. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  100  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  ad- 
monished the  Nation  "to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphan."  Today,  I  am 
honored   to  join  many  of  my  distin- 


guished colleagues  who  have  risen  in  this 
House  to  pay  tribute  to  an  organization 
which  has  worked  mightily  lor  the  cause 
of  America's  war  wounded. 

This  organization  callea,  simply,  IMs- 
abled  American  Veterans,  has  presented 
an  outstanding  record  of  achievement  in 
more  than  50  years  of  service  for  the 
American  veteran.  DAV  was  formally 
established  in  March  of  1920  "to  aid  and 
assist  worthy  wartime  disabled  veterans, 
their  widows,  their  orphans,  and  their 
dependents." 

Over  the  past  50  years,  DAV  has  ful- 
filled this  purpose  with  unfailing  de- 
termination. DAV  has  been  responsible 
for  millions  having  received  veterans' 
benefits.  The  organization  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  this  outstanding  service 
primarily  through  its  national  service  de- 
partment. This  department  of  the  DAV 
employs  full-time,  professionally  trained 
national  service  officers  who  are  accred- 
ited by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
who  represent  veterans  before  Govern- 
ment review  boards. 

Although  disabled  veterans  received 
their  wounds  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  these  men  do  not  automatically 
receive  Government  benefits.  In  every 
case  a  claim  must  be  filed,  evidence  se- 
cured, and  legal  entitlement  established. 
DAV's  national  service  officers  help  to 
guide  the  bewildered  veteran  through 
this  maze  of  redtape.  In  many  cases.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  individual  veteran 
would  have  been  able  to  obtain  his  legally 
guaranteed  benefits  had  he  not  been 
aided  by  a  DAV  service  officer.  Since  1920, 
the  DAV  has  handled  more  than  4  mil- 
lion claims  for  tho  war  disabled,  their 
widows,  and  their  orphans.  This  accom- 
plishment is,  indeed,  worthy  of  the  re- 
spect of  all  Americans. 

The  leadership  that  DAV  has  given 
our  Nation  in  the  past  50  years  deserves 
the  admiration  of  every  American.  For  it 
has  been  our  disabled  veterans  who  have 
paid  the  actual  price  for  the  freedoms 
that  we  all  enjoy  today.  Yet,  these  men 
have  no  bitter  recriminations  to  hurl  at 
our  Nation's  flag.  For  it  was  this  Gov- 
ernment, this  way  of  life,  that  these  men 
fought  and  suffered  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect. I  think  it  fitting  that  we  all  strive 
to  achieve  their  quiet  courage  in  the  face 
of  adversity.  Because  the  disabled  veter- 
an has  given  strength  to  America,  it  Is 
only  right  that  we  honor  his  gift  by  ex- 
tending our  respect  8md  admiration  for 
his  cause.  This  day  we  Join  in  tribute  to 
a  most  worthy  organization — the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

I  include  a  list  of  participating  Mem- 
bers: 

List  of  Participating  Mxmbess — "Disabled 
American  Vetekans  Day  in  Conosess:  A 
Tribute  to  Qthet  CotrRAOB" 

Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Annunzlo,  Mr,  Ashley,  Mr. 
Badlllo,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Belcher, 
Mr.  Boiling,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brtnkley.  Mr. 
Broomfleld,  Mr.  Brotzman,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Byrne.  Mr.  Cabell,  Mr.  Car- 
ney, Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr. 
Clawson,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  Q.  Davis,  Mr.  de  la  Oarsa, 
Mr.   Denholm. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
Edwards,  Mr.  Plynt,  Mr.  W  Ford,  Mrs.  Orlf- 
flths,  Mr.  Halpem,  Mr.  Hammerschmldt,  Mr. 
Hanley,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Hatha- 
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way,  Mr.  Heckler,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mr.  mills,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall,  Mr.  Kyroe,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Link, 
Mr.  Speedy  O.  Long,  Mr.  McColUster,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Mataunaga,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Mlkva,  Mr.  C.  Miller. 

Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Plrnle,  Mr.  M.  Price,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mrs. 
C  Held,  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Roncallo,  Mr.  Boy, 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Schneebell,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Skubltz,  Mr.  W.  Stelger.  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr  Terry.  Mr.  Whalen.  Mr. 
White.  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wolff, 
Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  C.  W.  (Bill)  Young,  Mr. 
Zablockl,  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  Indeed  privileged  to  have  with 
us  today  National  Commander  Cecil 
Stevenson  and  distinguished  officials  ol 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  men 
who  exemplify  the  outstanding  qualities 
which  have  characterized  this  organiza- 
tion throughout  its  more  than  one-half 
century  of  service  to  our  wartime  dis- 
abled military  men.  Their  dedication, 
loyalty  and  courage  are  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us — members  and  nonmembers 
aUke.  These  men  are  carrying  forward  a 
spendid  tradition  established  by  the 
founders  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. I  would  like  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, if  I  may,  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
charter  members  and  to  one  in  particu- 
lar. Judge  Robert  S.  Marx — a  remark- 
able man  and  the  first  DAV  National 
Commander.  We  shall  always  be  indebted 
to  Judge  Marx  for  the  leading  role  he 
played  in  organissing  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans.  He  helped  bring  together 
under  a  permanent  national  organiza- 
tion the  heretofore  loosely  knit  veterans 
clubs  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
Here  was  a  man,  himself  seriously 
wounded  in  action  during  the  closing 
days  of  World  War  I,  who  generously  de- 
voted his  time  and  talent  to  this  effort 
so  that  other  men  could  more  easily 
overcome  their  war  injuries.  It  was  a  time 
when  many  recently  released  World  War 
I  servicemen  were  trying  to  make  the 
transition  to  civilian  life,  a  task  com- 
plicated for  many  by  their  war  exper- 
iences. The  need  for  an  organization  such 
as  the  DAV  was  very  great.  Often  dis- 
abled veterans  were  having  difficulty  ob- 
taining necessary  medical  care,  vocation- 
al training,  and  other  assistance.  The 
Disabled  American  Veterans  was  organ- 
ized to  help  them  obtain  assistance.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  DAV  became  an 
effective  national  force,  the  official 
spokesman  for  Americans  who  are  war- 
time disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  for  me  to  join  today  in  the 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. It  is  my  privilege  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  that  fine  organization. 

All  our  veterans  organizations  are 
each  performing  a  fine  service,  but  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  is  unique. 
It  has  become  more  unique  due  to  the 
fine  advances  in  battlefield  surgery  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  World  War  I.  the  survival  rate  of 
our  woimded  was  very  low.  In  World 
War  II  it  was  increased  to  70.7  percent, 
later  in  Korea  it  increased  to  73.7  per- 
cent, but  currently  in  Vietnam  the  rate 
is  81.3  percent.  However,  due  to  the 
nature   of    the    fighting,    most    of   our 


wounded  are  the  result  of  mines  and 
booby  traps. 

All  such  wounds  shatter,  or  even  re- 
move whole  limbs.  Thus,  the  number  of 
disabled  men  returning  from  the  bat- 
tlefield is  shockingly  high. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  with 
its  experienced  service  officers,  is  able 
to  Eissist  these  men,  after  they  leave  the 
service,  in  receiving  all  the  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  whether  it  be 
disabihty  retirement,  medical  or  educa- 
tional assistance.  The  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  has  risen  to  meet  this 
challenge  of  the  gravely  disabled  from 
the  Vietnam  war  in  a  magnificient  man- 
ner, in  my  view. 

More  important  to  me,  however,  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. This  group  has  maintained  its 
patriotic  efforts  and  stood  firm  in  the 
face  of  the  great  criticism  of  the  war, 
our  Cjrovernment  and  even  our  Nation's 
institutions. 

In  this  regard,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  has  been  second  to  none  in  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  missing  in  action. 

Their  program  includes  three  distinc- 
tive television  spot  announcements  that 
have  been  distributed  to  over  700  tele- 
vision stations.  They  have  also  dis- 
tributed 20  radio  spot  announcements  to 
over  6,000  radio  stations.  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  mailed  over  5 
million  leafiets  to  individuals  asking 
them  to  write  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
Embassy  in  Paris  demanding  a  list  of 
prisoners  of  war  with  more  to  be  mailed. 
Their  goal  is  to  get  20  million  letters 
sent  to  the  North  Vietnamese  as  evi- 
dence of  our  determination  not  to  let 
these  men  be  forgotten. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  many  others 
here  when  I  wish  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  and  all  its  members  suc- 
cess in  their  continued  efforts  to  be  of 
service  to  our  disabled  veterans  and  our 
country. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
one  of  the  most  noble  and  dedicated  or- 
ganizations in  America,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

For  half  a  century  the  DAV  have  been 
aiding  our  Nation's  greatest  heroes,  those 
former  servicemen  and  women  who  for 
their  lifetimes  will  bear  the  scars  of  their 
military  service  in  defense  of  oiu"  Nation. 
During  these  50  years  the  DAV  have  given 
more  than  their  share  in  fulfilling  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  pledge  that  our  citizenry 
will  "care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his 
orphan." 

In  addition  to  an  astonishing  program 
of  aid  to  disabled  veterans,  the  DAV  cur- 
rently are  in  the  vanguard  of  the  effort 
to  help  our  prisoners  of  war.  They  have 
pledged  to  continue  their  efforts  until  the 
last  American  has  been  released. 

In  saluting  this  tremendous  group  of 
devoted  smd  patriotic  citizens,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  the  DAV's  ex- 
cellent "SOS!"  leafiet,  as  well  as  a  sum- 
mary of  the  very  comprehensive  service 
program  they  carry  out: 

HblpISOS!  Matdat! 

Over  1.500  American  men  are  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  families  of  theee  men 
are  In  distress.  Wont  you  help  III 


The  wives.  chUdren  and  parents  of  these 
men  do  not  even  know  If  they  are  alive  or 
dead.  North  Vietnam  has  never  officially  re- 
leased any  names  of  men  they  hold  prisoner. 

The  Geneva  Convention,  which  North 
Vietnam  signed,  clearly  specifies  that  all 
prisoners  will  be  completely  Identified — that 
all  sick  and  Injured  prisoners  will  be  Im- 
mediately released — that  POW  camps  will  be 
impartially  Inspected  and  that  POW's  should 
be  allowed  to  write  not  less  than  6  cards  and 
letters  per  month.  The  North  Vietnamese 
refuse  to  honor  any  of  these  provisions. 

WHAT  CAN  YOU  DO??? 

North  Vietnam  does  not  believe  that  we 
as  Americans  are  concerned  about  the  fate 
and  Inhumane  treatment  of  "only  1,500 
naen".  You  can  help  prove  to  them  that  any 
American's  well  being  is  the  concern  of  all 
of  us  by  spending  a  few  minutes  and  20c 
and  writing  to: 

The  North  Vietnam  Embassy,  Paris,  Prance. 

(Air  Mall  Postage  Is  20c.) 

( 1st  Class  Postage  is  13c. ) 

And  demanding  that  they: 

1.  Identify  all  POW's  they  hold. 

2.  Release  all  sick  and  injured  POW's  to 
a  neutral  power. 

3.  Allow  impartial  inspections  of  POW 
facilities. 

4.  Allow  free  exchange  of  mall  by  POW's 
and  members  of  their  families. 

Prisoners  of  War  are  guaranteed  basic 
human  rights  by  International  Law.  Their 
families  have  the  right  to  know  if  they 
are  alive — and  to  communicate  with  them 
if  they  are.  The  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans urge  you  to  help  the  families. 

Write  your  letter — and  mall  It  today — 
now!!!! 


Disabled    American    Veterans'    POW/MIA 
Program 

The  DAV's  program  concerning  the  POW/ 
MIA  problem  Is  divided  into  four  parts. 

Part  I.  Three  distinctive  television  spot 
announcements.  30  seconds  In  length,  have 
been  produced  and  distributed  to  over  700 
TV  stations. 

Part  IT.  Twenty  radio  spot  announcements 
have  been  produced  and  distributed  to  over 
6,000  radio  stations. 

Part  m.  6,000,000  leaflets  have  been  mailed 
directly  to  individual's  homes  asking  them 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
Embassy  In  Paris,  France,  demanding  a  list 
of  the  Prisoners  of  War — More  To  Be  Mailed. 

Part  rv.  Individual  chapter  participation 
in  letter  writing  and  petition  campaigns. 

Our  goal  In  this  initial  effort  is  to  get 
Americans  to  write  20.000,000  letters  to  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

The  DAV'S  effort  will  not  cease  until  the 
last  prisoner  has  been  released. 


Disabled  American  Veterans  National 
Service  Program 

The  Program  Is  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Service  Director,  who  Is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  National  Conunander.  The 
National  Service  Headquarters'  staff,  located 
at  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20005.  consists  of  the  National 
Service  Director,  the  Deputy  National  Serv- 
ice EMrector,  the  Associate  Deputy  National 
Service  Director,  and  the  National  Director 
of  Employment. 

Located  at  811  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20420,  Is  the  staff  of  the 
National  Appeals  Office,  whose  duties  Include 
representation  of  all  designated  veterans  and 
their  dependents  In  appeals  to  the  Board  of 
Veterans  Appeals  of  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

There  are  presently  146  National  Service 
Officer  located  In  Veterans  Administration 
Regional  Offices  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  National  Service  Offices  are  as- 
sisted by  Department  Service  Officers  of  the 
47  DAV  Departments  and  the  Chapter  Serv- 
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ice  Officers  of  the  local  Chapters  which  now 
number  more  than  1.900. 

The  basic  function  of  the  National  Service 
Program  Is  to  assist  disabled  veterans,  their 
dependents,  widows,  and  orphans  In  obtain- 
ing all  benefits  to  which  they  have  legal  en- 
titlement. These  Include,  but  are  not  re- 
stricted to.  Veterans  Administration  dis- 
ability compensation  and  pension,  death  in- 
demnity compensation  (DIC),  death  pension, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  education, 
hospitalization  and  out-patient  treatment. 
National  Service  Life  Insurance,  assistance 
in  housing  and  employment,  and  disability 
insurance  benefits  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

With  the  Increased  number  of  Vietnam 
casualties,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  rep- 
resenting disabled  servicemen  in  all  military 
and  naval  hospitals  where  Physical  Evalu- 
ation Boards  are  held  to  Insure  that  all 
wounded,  or  otherwise  disabled,  servicemen 
receive  all  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 
pursuant  to  Title  10,  United  States  Code. 
These  Include  disability  retirement,  or  dis- 
ability severance  monetary  benefits,  plus 
hospitalization  and  outpatient  medical 
treatment  and  commissary  and  post  ex- 
change  privileges. 

In  addition  to  representation  before 
Physical  Evaluation  Boards,  this  organiza- 
tion also  provides  counsel  before  all  the 
Boards  for  Correction  of  Military  Records 
and  Discharge  Review  Boards. 

A  typical  example  of  services  rendered  Is 
shown  by  the  following: 

Veteran  A  receives  multiple  gunshot 
wounds  while  engaged  In  combat  with  the 
enemy  in  Vietnam,  is  hospitalized  there  and 
medically  evacuated  to  the  United  States 
where  his  wounds  are  treated  In  a  service 
hospital  for  many  months.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  perhaps  because  of  the  fact  that  his 
enllsrtment  is  almost  completed,  he  Is  released 
to  duty  and  administratively  separated, 
rather  than  discharged  with  disability  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Upon  return  to  his  home  town,  he  learns 
Irom  another  disabled  veteran  that  he  is 
entitled  to  many  benefits  from  both  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  branch  of 
service  from  which  he  was  separated.  Since 
there  Is  a  DAV  Chapter  In  his  community, 
he  attends  the  next  Chapter  meeting  and 
discusses  his  problems  with  the  Chapter 
Service  Officer. 

The  Chapter  Service  Officer  then  obtains  a 
Power  of  Attorney  and  assists  him  in  filing  a 
claim  (VA  Form  21-526)  for  disability  com- 
pensation with  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Additionally,  because  his  wound  residuals 
constitute  a  serious  occupational  Impair- 
ment, VA  Form  1900  is  completed  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

The  Chapter  Service  Officer  forwards  the 
completed  forms  to  the  DAV  National  Serv- 
ice Officer,  who  is  accredited  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  prepare,  present,  and 
prosecute  all  claims  for  benefits  concerning 
those  claimants  who  have  designated  the 
DAV  as  Power  of  Attorney.  The  National 
Service  Officer,  himself  a  disabled  veteran, 
Is  well  trained  In  the  legal  and  medical  as- 
pects of  disability  and  rehabilitation  and 
acts  as  an  attorney  In  fact  for  the  claimant. 
Since  In  this  particular  case,  the  evidence 
discloses  possible  entitlement  to  disability 
retirement  from  the  service,  the  National 
Service  Officer  advises  veteran  A  to  complete 
and  submit  DD  Form  149.  Application  for 
Correction  of  Military  Records,  designating 
the  DAV  as  counsel. 

When  all  the  evidence  has  been  obtained, 
the  veteran  Is  represented  by  the  Associate 
Deputy  National  Service  Director,  who  takes 
all  necessary  action  to  Insure  equitable  con- 
sideration of  the  request  for  dlsabUlty  re- 
tirement. 

There  are   many   Inatances   In   which   the 
National  Service  Officers  do  not  believe  that 
a  claim  has  been  properly  and  fairly  ad- 
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judicated.  If  there  Is  an  apparent  misappli- 
cation of  the  laws,  regulations,  policies,  or 
disability  rating  schedule  administered  by 
the  Veterans  Administration,  then  the  Na- 
tional Service  Officer  prepares  a  brief  and 
requests  an  Administrative  Review.  A  staff 
official  at  National  Service  Headquarters  will 
then  present  the  claim  to  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Central  Office,  with  a  request 
for  corrective  action. 

In  those  cases  not  involving  misapplica- 
tion of  the  aforementioned  criteria,  but 
which  do  Involve  an  appeal  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs,  each  claimant  is 
represented  at  the  Regional  Office  level  by 
the  National  Service  Officer  and  at  the 
Washington  level  by  the  National  Appeals 
Officer.  Both  the  National  Service  Officer  and 
National  Appeals  Officer  review  the  evidence 
of  record  and  then  prepare  an  appropriate 
brief  in  support  of  all  valid  claims.  This  pro- 
cedure enables  all  claimants  designating  the 
DAV  as  Power  of  Attorney  to  receive  more 
than  adequate  preparation  and  presentation 
of  their  claims. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  younger  disabled 
veterans  as  National  Service  Officers,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  Instituted  a 
combination  academic  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  for  serious  disabled  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  These  young  veterans, 
Including  8  double  amputees  recently  entered 
into  vocational  rehabilitation,  are  trained  by 
experienced  National  Service  Officers  In  vari- 
ous locations. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  to  participate  in  the  special 
observance  of  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  Associa- 
tion. 

The  DAV  was  organized  in  1920  and 
granted  a  congressional  charter  as  a  fed- 
erally appointed  nonprofit  organization 
in  1932.  Its  goals  and  purposes  were  sim- 
ply stated  in  its  original  constitution: 

To  advance  the  Interests  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded,  gassed.  Injured 
and  dlsablad  veterans  ...  to  cooperate  with 
all  federal  and  private  agencies  devoted  to 
the  catise  of  Improving  and  advancing  the 
conditions,  health,  and  interest  of  wounded, 
gassed.  Injured  and  disabled  veterans  .  .  . 
and  to  encourage  in  all  people  that  spirit  of 
understanding  which  will  guard  against  all 
future  wars. 

These  objectives  have  remained  tm- 
changed  down  through  the  years  and 
they  have  been  pursued  with  vigor,  de- 
termination, and  a  great  measure  of 
success. 

Although  the  DAV  is  now  a  half  cen- 
tury old,  its  inspiration  rims  much 
deeper.  When  he  was  President,  Abe  Lin- 
coln talked  about  the  need  "to  care  for 
him  who  shall  tiave  borne  the  battle  and 
for  his  widow  and  orphan."  This  need 
was  crystallized  in  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  I  when  approximately  4  mil- 
lion servicemen  tried  to  return  to  a  nor- 
mal civilian  life,  approximately  300,000 
of  them  were  wounded,  disabled,  handi- 
capped, or  ill.  They  were  tragic  monu- 
ments to  the  ravages  of  war.  This  large 
number  of  disabled  veterans  caught  tills 
Nation  by  surprise  and  the  Government 
itself  was  not  even  prepared  to  effectively 
cope  with  their  problems. 

For  many  it  came  as  a  shock  that  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  families  were 
not  automatically  cared  for  by  a  grateful 
people.  And  while  it  was  true  that  Con- 
gress tried  to  pass  laws  and  tried  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wartime  disabled,  action  was 
often  too  little  or  too  late.  Thus,  the 
DAV  filled  a  great  void  in  our  society. 


Once  established  it  set  up  a  nationwide 
free  service  program  for  disabled  vet- 
erans of  all  veterans  organizations,  a 
service  charged  with  working  for  the  im- 
provement of  health,  education,  rehabili- 
tation, and  employment  opportunities 
for  disabled  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
dependents. 

The  national  service  program  provided 
an  invaluable  function  because  despite 
the  fact  that  Congress  passed  laws  which 
provided  benefits  for  disabled  veterans, 
none  of  these  benefits  was  automatic  in 
nature  and  quite  often  the  veteran  must 
prove  his  case  before  a  quasi-judicial  rat- 
ing board  which  conducts  hearings  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  a  nonjury 
trial.  In  these  proceedings  the  unrepre- 
sented veteran  often  stands  to  lose  valu- 
able benefits,  for  as  a  famed  jurist.  Oli- 
ver Wendell  Holmes  said : 

A  man  who  acts  as  his  own  attorney  has 
a  fool  for  a  client. 

And  although  the  judge's  comment 
was  exaggerated  for  dramatic  effect,  it 
does  have  a  solid  grain  of  truth  in  it. 
For  this  reason  the  DAV  has  placed  well 
trained  and  certified  national  service 
officers  in  regional  offices  throughout  the 
coimtry.  These  service  officers  act  as  an 
attorney-in-fact  for  veterans  appearing 
before  Veterans'  Administration  rating 
and  appeal  boards.  No  matter  what  the 
veteran's  problem  may  be,  he  can  enlist 
the  assistance  of  a  qualified,  willing,  smd 
dedicated  national  service  advocate.  The 
following  chart  outlines  their  outstand- 
ing record  of  achievement  in  helping  to 
secure  justice  for  needy  veterans. 

SERVICE  OFFICERS  RECORD  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


Amount 

Ratine 
board 

recovered  tor 

CaMs 

veteran 

reviewed 

appearanc* 

Year: 

1969 

J186,434.275.94 

220, 358 

108,507 

1968 

.      149, 380,  500.  35 

228,568 

103, 831 

1967 

.      134, 605,  478.  52 

239,942 

103,465 

1966 

.      122,991,897.33 

243,317 

111,646 

1965 

.      118,368,358.19 

256. 352 

130,891 

196< 

.      110, 862, 928. 04 

248, 163 

123,476 

1963 

92, 166, 848. 38 

252, 229 

116,415 

1962 

.        78,735,076.57 

240, 172 

102,509 

1961 

.       39,071,093.26 

204,208 

94,100 

1960 

18,067.619.88 

240, 924 

120, 747 

1959 

.        21,073,381.05 

250,376 

126, 930 

1958 

.        18,  597, 601. 22 

254,709 

119,460 

1957 

.       16.046,432.06 

264,209 

121,  035 

1956 

.       15,952,330.35 

273,561 

126, 817 

1955 

.       17.382,915.69 

299,096 

134,915 

195* 

19,430,716.88 

311,127 

136,318 

1953 

.        20,  049. 817. 48 

328, 569 

138,406 

1952 

.  .       8.551,408.66 

332, 031 

149,504 

1951 

.       22,069,175.99 

429, 867 

170,902 

1950 

21,442,245.89 

436,623 

182.986 

1949 

.        19,684,883.98 

410,236 

167,695 

1948 

18,473.842.68 

368,285 

154, 2«5 

1947 

18,177.241.55 

306,362 

102,350 

1946 

35, 404, 627.  58 

162,635 

55, 477 

1945 

.       14,276.787,62 

85,646 

31,133 

1944 

3,696,025,42 

67,099 

22,664 

1943 

3,086,506.14 

57,614 

17,652 

1942 

3,466,115.81 

56,732 

20,  205 

1941 

2, 383, 883.  59 

64,646 

19,168 

1940 

3.050,406.96 

53.503 

18,399 

1939 

2,972,951.62 

61,175 

16,536 

1938 

1,509,528.80 

64,275 

17,507 

1937 

2.692,880.96 

86,266 

17,356 

1936 

3,243,132.20 

72,622 

15,081 

1935 

3,  740, 947. 59 

71.808 

14,882 

1934 

4,398,836.65 

59,374 

7,808 

1933 

8,006,610.37 

60,389 

9,693 

1932 

9,  456,  022. 42 

72,047 

10,041 

1931 

6.749,005.29 

71,609 

9,908 

1930 

3,371,047.34 

20,760 

6,064 

1929 

2,142,406.68 

9.293 

3,723 

1928 

1,674,354.32 

8,868 

2,409 

1927 

1,801,852.06 

11,  079 

2,499 

1921-26..-. 

0) 

C) 

0) 

ToW 

.  1,404,739,999.36  7,856,724 

3, 265, 395 

1  No  formal  reports  submitted. 
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But  to  champion  the  cause  of  disabled 
veterans  takes  considerable  manpower, 
money,  and  facilities.  And  to  financially 
maintain  an  organization  the  size  of 
DAV  Is  even  in  Itself  a  tremendous  job. 
With  all  these  burdens  I  think  it  most 
commendable  that  DAV  accomplishes  its 
purposes  without  relying  on  any  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  Although  it  does 
make  use  of  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  DAV  pays  all 
its  own  employees  and  oflQcers  and  it 
pays  all  full-time  counsels  who  offer  free 
service  to  any  disabled  veteran. 

To  provide  my  colleagues  with  a  better 
idea  of  the  growth  and  current  size  of 
the  DAV  I  bring  to  their  attention  the 
following  chart  which  breaks  down  DAV 
membership  on  an  annual  basis  begin- 
ning basis  beginning  with  1922  and  end- 
ing in  the  middle  of  1970. 


Year 

Annual 

Life 

Total 

1922 

17,486 

1'? 

17,486 

1923 

43,388 

^' 

43.388 

1924 

44,255 

\V 

44.255 

1925 

37,813 

i 

37.813 

1926 

29, 123 

29,123 

1927 

22.676 

('i 

22, 676 

1928 

23,691 

« 

23,691 

1929 

25,780 

?> 

25,780 

1930 

32.827 

h 

32,827 

1931 

42.980 

^'! 

42,980 

1932 

47,215 

47,215 

1933 

41,426 

(') 

41.  426 

1934 

39,926 

<'? 

39,926 

1935 

39,226 

(0 

39,  226 

1936 

42,737 

42.  737 

1937 

44,471 

s') 

44,471 

1938 

39,093 

10.  i? 

39,093 

1939 

31.745 

42,  070 

1940 

25,433 

16,021 

41.454 

1941 

22,584 

18,963 

41,547 

1942 

21,648 

21,272 

42,920 

1943 

22,828 

21,358 

44,186 

1944 

29,329 

24,203 

53.  532 

1945 

48,031 

25, 514 

73,545 

1946 

76.712 

28,322 

105,034 

1947 

96.041 

31,000 

127,041 

1948 

..       100.868 

33, 655 

134, 523 

1949 

..       105, 321 

36,040 

141,361 

1950 

..       116,979 

39,804 

156,783 

1951 

..       114,908 

43, 695 

158,603 

1952 

..       119,300 

50,154 

169,  454 

1953 

..       126.430 

56,793 

183.223 

1954 

..       126,338 

61, 161 

187,499 

1955 

..       128,546 

63,539 

192,085 

1956     

127, 187 

64,390 
65,375 

191,  577 

1957 

.-       131.375 

196,750 

1958 

..       132.650 

65,974 

198,624 

1959 

139.720 

68,342 

208,062 

1960 

134,817 

72,825 

207.642 

1961 

132,506 

76,361 

208.867 

1962 

129,628 

79,544 

209, 172 

1963 

131.398 

82,219 

213.617 

1964 

131,263 

83,865 

215. 128 

1965 

..        136.900 

86,401 

223.301 

1966 

143,221 

88.992 

232.213 

1967 

..        145,194 

93,214 

238.408 

1968 

144,648 

101,156 

245, 804 

1969 

..        175,555 

106,404 

281,959 

1970(JuMl5) 

..        181.746 

112,820 

294.566 

>  No  IHe  membership  during  this  period. 

Part  of  the  tremendous  growth  has 
certainly  been  due  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  DAV  in  helping  war  veterans  who 
have  been  disabled  find  their  way  in  the 
world.  But  part  of  its  growth  is  also  due 
to  the  fact  that  DAV  has  become  a  vital 
member  of  thousands  of  communities 
across  the  land.  Take  for  example  the 
DAV  chapter  in  Amarillo,  Tex.,  a  grow- 
ing community  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  Texas  Panhandle.  The  Amarillo 
chapter  holds  special  Christmas  parties 
for  the  patients  in  the  local  VA  hospital. 
And  during  the  Christmas  season  they 
adopt  families  of  needy  veterans  and 
provide  them  with  food  and  gifts  for 
their  children  and  other  essential  assist- 
ance. The  Amarillo  chapter  has  been 
active  in  local  chamber  of  commerce 


affairs.  It  has  made  substantial  dona- 
tions to  two  of  the  local  hospital  build- 
ing programs  and  has  assisted  the  United 
Pimd  in  its  annual  charity  drive.  Finally, 
it  has  sponsored  the  first  Boy  Scout  troop 
that  this  Nation  has  ever  had  for  handi- 
capped yoimg  boys,  a  fact  which  reveals 
the  chapter's  sensitivity  to  and  aware- 
ness of  the  fact  that  a  disability  may  be 
just  as  crippling  whether  it  was  gained 
on  the  battlefield  or  not.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  although  these  varied 
activities  would  seem  to  be  the  work  of 
many  local  chapters,  I  am  referring  to 
the  activities  of  but  one  of  the  thousands 
of  DAV  commimlty  based  chapters. 

DAV  is  also  in  the  midst  of  a  nation- 
wide campaign  trying  to  secure  the 
humane  treatment  and  early  release  of 
the  POW's  in  Indochina.  Because  al- 
though the  letters  to  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  now  nimaber  in  the  mil- 
lions, the  DAV  recognizes  the  fact  that 
millions  more  must  be  written  if  the 
Communists  are  to  be  firmly  convinced 
that  this  issue  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
American  people. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans runs  the  gamut  of  veterans'  affairs. 
At  the  same  time  I  regret  that  the  vigor 
the  DAV  h£is  so  clearly  demonstrated 
seems  to  be  seeping  out  of  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  society  at  large.  I  say  this  because 
in  the  midst  of  our  opulence  it  seems 
that  many  of  our  fellow  countrymen  are 
forgetting  that  their  style  of  life  and 
personal  freedoms  were  costly  purchases 
made  by  those  who  for  nearly  200  years 
have  shed  their  blood  and  have  given 
their  lives  to  help  create  and  preserve 
this  great  land  of  ours.  To  these  people 
being  an  American  and  standing  up  for 
the  principles  on  which  our  country  was 
founded  have  lost  their  savor.  To  these 
individuals  I  would  remind  them  of  the 
words  of  the  great  Italian  poet  Dante 
who  said  more  than  700  years  ago: 

The  bottest  places  In  hell  are  reserved  for 
those  who.  In  a  period  of  moral  crisis,  main- 
tain their  neutrality. 

That  this  Nation  is  In  the  midst  of  a 
great  moral  crisis  Is  nowhere  but  evi- 
denced by  the  costly  and  shocking  bomb- 
ing of  our  Nation's  Capitol  which  oc- 
curred earlier  this  week.  In  the  face  of 
this  crisis  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to 
follow  the  example  set  forth  by  such 
patriotic  organizations  as  the  DAV  and 
stand  up  for  America.  Involve  them- 
selves more  fully  in  community  and  other 
public  affairs  and  fight  for  the  ideals  of 
our  Founding  Fathers. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  HortonI  and  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  for 
yielding  to  permit  me  to  Join  them  and 
other  Members  of  this  House  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

On  this  occttslon  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  this  fine  organization,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  publicly  acknowledge  and 
commend  the  job  they  have  done  for 
America's  disabled  veterans. 

Compassion  is  one  of  the  cardinal  vir- 
tues, and  since  its  founding  the  DAV  has 
dedicated  itself  to  seeing  to  It  that  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  disabled 


in  the  service  to  their  country  shall  have 
the  compassionate  care  to  which  they 
are  richly  entitled.  Without  fanfare,  the 
DAV  has  labored  in  this  vineyard  and  in 
so  doing  has  e«u-ned  the  thanks  of  the 
veterans  and  their  dependents  all  over 
this  land  who  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  their  concern. 

So  I  salute  National  Commander  Cecil 
Stevenson,  through  him  his  colleagues 
and  stafif  for  their  devotion  to  a  great 
cause,  and  wish  for  the  DAV  another  half 
century  of  success. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  to  stand  today  in  salute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  The  long 
list  of  participants  in  today's  program- 
including  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, liberals,  and  conservatives,  hawks 
and  doves — is  a  most  fitting  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  organization  as  they 
celebrate  their  50th  anniversary. 

The  DAV  deserves  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  Americans,  as  it  has  dedi- 
cated itself  to  assisting  and  serving  our 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
This  organization  helps  those  who  have 
given  the  most  to  our  great  Nation,  and 
in  this  way  it  has  earned  the  gratitude 
and  appreciation  of  the  entire  Nation. 

To  me,  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans represents  a  group  of  the  bravest 
of  men — men  who  exhibit  a  quiet  coin- 
age— men  who  have  given  life  and  limb 
in  defense  of  our  land. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
DoRN)  for  bringing  the  work  of  the  DAV 
to  the  attention  of  this  body  and  of  the 
Nation.  The  praise  and  compliments  ac- 
corded this  organization  today  are  cer- 
tainly its  due. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulation as  the  DAV  completes  a  half 
century  of  service  to  America. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
heartiest  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on 
the  occasion  of  their  50th  anniversary. 

Always  interested  in  first  preserving 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  have  also 
sponsored  programs  to  foster  patriotism, 
morality,  and  justice  for  our  Nation's 
veterans,  especially  those  who  had  been 
disabled.  The  continuing  existence  and 
continuing  strength  of  this  organization 
attests  to  the  fundamental  truth  that 
America  will  never  forget  the  sacrifices 
of  its  veterans  nor  will  she  ever  forsake 
the  principles  for  which  they  so  gallantly 
fought. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  salute  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  on  their  golden 
anniversary  and  to  extend  my  commen- 
dations on  their  50  years  of  achievement. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  with 
the  public  and  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  in 
honoring  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans— DAV — Organization  today. 

Prom  a  humble  begiimlng  the  post- 
World  War  I  years  of  1919  to  1921.  the 
DAV  has  grown  to  a  membership  today 
of  nearly  300,000,  with  programs  and 
activities  designed  to  assist  the  thou- 
sands of  American  servicemen  who  have 
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suffered  injury,  sickness  and  disability 
in  the  service  of  our  coimtry. 

Although  the  DAV  maintains  records 
on  membership  and  its  various  programs, 
there  can  be  no  way  to  fully  assess  the 
vast  amount  of  good  the  organization 
has  really  done,  by  the  thousands  of  dis- 
abled veterans  who  returned  from  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  Korea,  and  now  Vietnam, 
and  who  have  been  rehabilitated,  trained 
and  assisted  in  acquiring  jobs,  receiving 
medical  treatment,  and  compensation  for 
their  losses. 

This  one  organization,  more  than  any 
other  single  private  organization  or  Grov- 
emment  agency,  has  provided  the  guid- 
ance, organization,  and  effort  to  help  our 
Nation's  wounded  and  disabled  veterans. 
Indeed,  the  DAV  itself  has  been  a  major 
force  behind  the  establishment  of  the 
Government  programs  we  now  have  to 
assist  smd  aid  our  veterans  through  the 
Vetertms'  Administration  and  other 
agencies.  And  the  programs  of  the  DAV, 
its  national  service,  and  national  legis- 
lative programs,  monthly  magazine, 
"Idento-tag,"  and  many  educational,  In- 
formation, and  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  have  all  contributed  to 
the  organization's  goals  of  helping  oiu* 
disabled  and  wounded  veterans. 

Last  year  the  DAV  observed  its  50th 
anniversary  since  origination  In  1920, 
and  this  year  it  holds  its  50  th  annual 
convention. 

Lest  the  achievements  and  goals  of  this 
outstanding  organization  be  forgotten 
gr  overlooked,  and  lest  those  courageous 
men  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  In  the 
service  to  our  coimtry  be  forgotten  or 
overlooked,  we  are  today  observing  a 
DAV  day  In  Congress. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  honor  the 
DAV,  the  nearly  1,000  members  In  some 
20  chapters  In  my  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Nebraska,  and  all  of  our  vet- 
erans who  have  unselfishly  given  of 
themselves  for  our  coimtry  and  welfare. 
I  wish  the  DAV  continued  success  as  an 
organization  and  In  Its  objectives,  goals, 
and  programs. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
consider  it  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
join  with  my  many  colleagues  today  to 
express  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
22d  District  of  Texas,  our  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization  on  its 
50th  anniversary. 

The  past  50  years  of  golden  service 
rendered  to  our  veterans  by  this  fine 
orgcuilzation  stand  as  a  tribute  to  the 
founders,  the  commanders,  ofiQcers  and 
men  of  this  great  organization  chartered 
by  Congress.  The  tributes  put  forth  here 
today  are  amply  merited  by  the  past  his- 
tory of  this  great  service  group  for  Its 
dedicated  interest  and  deep  and  abiding 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  those  who 
gave  so  much  in  our  Nation's  service. 

In  the  past  12  years  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  In  Congress,  I  have  been 
called  upon  many  times  by  our  vetersins, 
their  widows  and  orphans  for  help  with 
many  problems.  And  in  many  Instances, 
I  have  been  privileged  to  work  closely 
with  a  DAV  national  service  oflQcer  on 
an  individual  case,  for  we  share  a  com- 
mon goal  in  trying  to  assist  our  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  I  know  that  these 
dedicated  men— disabled  themselves  In 


our  countrjr's  service — work  untiringly 
8md  with  little  commendation  from  the 
people  of  our  country  to  aid  our  veterans. 
They  do  an  excellent  job,  and  to  them, 
I  express  my  admiration  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

To  the  300.000  members  of  our  DAV, 
to  National  Commander  Cecil  W.  Steven- 
son, and  the  chapter  officers  and  men,  I 
extend  my  congratulations  and  sincere 
best  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  your  50th 
anniversary.  You  have,  through  the 
years,  continually  justified  the  full  faith 
of  Congress  by  your  great  and  unselfish 
service,  and  the  tributes  uttered  here  to- 
day are  truly  "a  tribute  to  quiet  courage." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
salute  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
a  group  of  patriotic  Americans  who  have 
set  as  their  single  purpose  the  discharge 
of  one  of  our  most  sacred  responsibilities 
as  citizens:  caring  "for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
and  for  his  orphan." 

When  the  affairs  of  men  fall  apart; 
when  war  besets  us,  leaders  burn  their 
energies  to  achieve  a  zenith  of  perform- 
ance. The  citizenry  assumes  burdens  of 
taxation  and  forgoes  frivolity  to  con- 
centrate on  the  effort.  The  spirit  of  hero- 
Ism  comes  to  the  fore.  But  it  is  those 
who  bear  the  battle  who  are  called  upon 
to  make  the  most  enormous  personal 
sacrifice.  Many  die  and  many  more  carry 
throughout  their  lives  scars  and  disabil- 
ities as  a  grim  reminder  to  all  of  us  of 
the  dreadful  cost  of  war. 

We  have  a  special  concern  for  the 
well-being  and  the  welfare  of  our  battle- 
scarred  veterans  and  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  died  on  the  battle- 
fields or  from  their  battlefield  injuries. 
These  are  the  people  for  whom  we  re- 
serve the  highest  honors.  No  great  peo- 
ple wants  to  forget  Its  defenders. 

When  war  ends,  and  when  our  ener- 
gies and  will  are  bent  toward  preserving 
p>eace,  we  want  to  be  assured  that  our 
commitment  to  these  men  is  fulfilled. 
Founded  in  1921,  the  DAV  was  given  a 
Federal  Charter  in  1932  as  the  "official 
voice  of  the  Nation's  wartime  disabled." 
The  Nation  wants  the  disabled  veteran 
to  have  an  effective  champion,  and  this 
exceptional  organization  has  a  vital  role 
to  play. 

Disabled  veterans'  compensation  and 
other  benefits  such  as  education,  voca- 
tional training,  medical  care,  benefits  to 
widows  and  orphans,  all  these  have  been 
etirned  without  question,  but  they  are 
not  automatic.  Perceptive  legislative 
goals  along  these  lines  must  be  formu- 
lated and  carefully  drawn.  The  DAV  as- 
sists the  Congress  In  this  effort.  But 
merely  passing  a  law  does  not  guarantee 
the  fulfillment  of  Its  purpose.  The  Ideals 
of  our  time  must  be  achieved  through 
our  major  institutions  if  they  are  to  be 
achieved  at  all.  We  are  talking  about 
performing  services  for  millions  of  peo- 
ple. And  that  means  dealing  with  large 
organizations,  bureaucracies — redtape, 
arid  Inefficiencies  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  DAV  acts  as  guardian 
for  the  individual  disabled  veteran  or  de- 
pendent, gives  him  legal  advice,  helps 
him  to  fill  out  forms,  puts  him  In  touch 
with  people  who  can  help  him.  All  these 
mundane  services  are  performed  In  the 
high  purpose  of  the  DAV  to  deal  with  the 


welfare  of  the  wartime  disabled,  their 
widows,  orphans,  and  dependents. 

One  of  the  noblest  of  virtues  is  to  do 
good.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  great 
precept  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Rich  in  good 
works,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
organization  has  not  only  met  its  high 
purix>se  but  has  contributed  beyond 
measure  to  the  strength  and  security  of 
our  beloved  land  and  the  promotion 
among  our  people  of  a  higher  sense  of 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  national 
duty. 

So,  Mr.  Sc>eaker,  I  take  pleasure  in 
joining  in  tribute  to  the  high  purposes 
and  good  works  of  the  Dls(a}led  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  I  heartily  applaud  those 
who  guide  it,  those  who  support  it,  and 
especially  do  we  express  our  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  those  countless  numbers  of 
Americans  of  the  past  and  the  present 
who  have  answered  the  csdl  in  defense 
of  freedom. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
time  came  to  serve  their  country,  Ameri- 
cans came  to  the  forefront  of  the  action. 
They  were  there  when  needed. 

Today,  after  50  years  of  outstcmdlng 
service,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
are  still  serving  where  needed  through- 
out this  land. 

Today  Is  DAV  day  In  the  Congress :  A 
tribute  to  quiet  courage.  When  the  or- 
ganization was  founded.  It  was  done  over 
great  obstacles;  but,  these  men  were  de- 
termined to  help  their  fellow  disabled 
veterans. 

Already  having  demonstrated  a  proud 
and  active  courage  on  the  battlefields  of 
France,  these  men  undertook  the  monu- 
mental challenge  of  rehabilitating  them- 
selves and  securing  proper  consideration 
and  adequate  benefits  for  thousands  of 
their  buddies.  Today  more  than  300,000 
DAV  members  work  unceasingly  to  help 
their  comrades. 

The  national  DAV  organization  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  nationwide  re- 
habilitation service  for  veterans.  National 
service  oflQcers — 146  strong — are  to  be 
found  In  the  regional  offices  and  hospi- 
tals of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
across  the  country. 

These  men  are  experts  in  all  aspects 
of  veterans  law  and  regulations  and  offer 
a  great  counseling  benefit.  In  addition 
to  providing  a  free  service  In  represent- 
ing vetercuis  before  disability  rating 
boards. 

On  the  legislative  scene  I  csui  say  un- 
quahfylngly  that  the  goals  of  the  DAV 
have  been  reasonable  and  sound,  with 
their  main  interest  being  the  service- 
connected  disabled  veteran  and  his  de- 
pendents. 

I  would  also  like  to  especially  com- 
mend the  DAV  for  its  program  seeking 
the  return  of  our  Nation's  prisoners  of 
war  and  those  missing  In  action.  The 
program  consists  of  a  massive  campaign 
enlisting  the  support  of  all  Americans, 
and  has  as  its  goal  a  total  of  20  million 
letters  addressed  to  the  North  Vietnam 
Embassy  in  Paris  to  Initially  get  a  full 
listing  of  American  servicemen  being  held 
In  North  Vietnam. 

The  DAV  assures  me  that  they  will 
not  rest  until  the  last  prisoner  has  been 
released. 

During  this  celebration  of  the  golden 
anniversary  of  the  DAV,  I  would  also  like 
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to  call  special  attention  to  the  Johnson 
County  Chapter  No.  34  of  the  DAV. 

They  are  the  first  new  chapter  char- 
tered in  the  State  of  Kansas  iii  the  past 
several  years,  having  received  their  char- 
ter in  September  of  1970. 

The  aim  of  this  chapter  is  to  be  very 
much  a  part  of  the  community,  to  help 
in  nursing  homes  and  patriotic  affairs 
and  the  many  other  activities  that  might 
help  veterans  in  particular,  and  their 
fellow  men  in  general.  To  this  end,  these 
men  are  working  hard. 

At  present  this  newest  of  Kansas  chap- 
ters is  preparing  for  its  aimual  "forget- 
me-not"  flower  drive,  which  will  take 
place  the  last  of  April  and  the  first  part 
of  May. 

And,  as  these  and  other  great  Ameri- 
cans who  have  unselfishly  served  their 
country  do  their  good  works,  let  us  also 
be  dedicated  to  not  forgetting  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  made  in  our  behalf. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  in  this  special 
tribute  to  a  very  special  group  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  so  unselfishly  given  so 
much  in  the  preservation  of  our  God- 
given  liberties  and  freedoms. 

Diu-ing  my  10  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
work  closely  with  various  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  groups  in  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District.  I  count  it  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  have  been  able  to  assist  many 
hundreds  of  deserving  veterans  during 
this  period  of  time. 

Back  in  October  1968,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  address  the  DAV  chapter  No.  4 
in  Saginaw,  Mich.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  the  chapter  presented  me  with  a 
handsome  trophy  as  an  expression  of 
their  friendship.  I  count  this  as  one  of 
the  highlights  during  my  years  of  serv- 
ice in  this  House,  and  I  display  with 
pride  the  trophy  in  my  office. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  or- 
ganization observes  its  50th  anniversary 
this  year.  It  has,  from  its  humble  begin- 
nings a  half  century  ago,  grown  to  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  veterans'  and 
pro-American  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  its  inception,  the  DAV  can  now 
count  more  than  1,900  active  local  chap- 
ters across  America — chapters  which 
provide  valued  services  not  only  to  the 
disabled  veteran,  but  to  dependents, 
widows,  and  orphans  of  veterans  as  well. 

The  DAV  has  also  taken  an  active  part 
in  assisting  our  Vietnam  war  casualties 
return  to  a  more  normal  role  in  civilian 
life.  This  action  is  not  only  good  for  the 
veterans,  but  renders  a  valuable  service 
to  the  Nation. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  me  has  been 
the  DAV's  effort  in  marshaling  public 
opinion  and  support  for  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  those  men  listed  as  missing 
in  action. 

DAV  has  produced  countless  radio  and 
television  messages  designed  to  focus 
public  attention  on  the  plight  of  our  men 
held  captive  or  missing  In  action  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  organization  has 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  this  seri- 
ous matter  before  millions  and  millions 
of  Americans. 

More  than  5  million  pieces  of  direct 
mall  have  been  sent  out  by  the  DAV 


urging  citizens  to  become  more  and  more 
active  and  involved  In  the  campaign  to 
help  free  our  men  being  held  by  the 
Communists. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are 
indeed  worthy  of  this  special  tribute  and 
recognition  we  pay  them  today.  America, 
as  a  nation,  can  be  truly  proud  of  them. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans are  quick  to  recognize  the  great- 
ness of  their  statesmen  and  equally  as 
quick  to  draw  lessons  from  their  teach- 
ing. In  this  regard  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  at  various  times  to  enjoy 
the  leadership  of  truly  great  men,  capa- 
ble of  teaching  and  emphasizing  maxims 
of  eternal  value. 

One  of  these  was  Daniel  Webster,  re- 
membered for  his  many  sterling  quali- 
ties but  perhaps  best  remembered  for  his 
great  respect  for  contracted  agreement. 
To  Webster,  a  contract  was  a  debt  that 
must  be  paid  in  the  face  of  all  exigen- 
cies, and  every  effort  to  belittle  or  set 
aside  this  maxim  invariably  met  with 
his  hostility  during  his  many  years  of 
public  service. 

Pew  principles  advocated  by  our  fore- 
fathers have  become  as  deeply  embedded 
in  American  tradition  as  Webster's  in- 
sistence on  the  sanctity  of  contract.  To 
Americans,  an  agreement  between  men 
establishes  a  mutual  debt,  to  be  honored 
by  both  parties,  at  all  costs;  so  said 
Webster,  and  so  we  concur. 

It  is  pertinent  to  recall  one  of  the  most 
colossal  debts  ever  acquired  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world:  the  debt  owed  by 
America  to  those  who  have  risked  their 
lives  with  quiet  courage,  serving  in  the 
national  behalf  as  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Many  civilizations  have 
existed  prior  to  ours,  fraught  with  wars 
to  which  the  people  sent  their  sons  to 
die  in  the  name  of  one  cause  or  another. 
But  in  our  age — during  the  brief  life- 
span of  our  Nation — youth  has  been 
called  to  risk  death  mainly  for  one 
cause,  that  being  freedom  from  future 
strife;  freedom  for  the  soldier,  himself — 
if  he  lives  to  enjoy  it,  but  if  not,  then  at 
least  freedom  for  his  family  and  friends 
and  relatives.  The  extinction  of  future 
wars  has  been  tacitly  implied  as  the  pur- 
pose in  every  American  call  to  arms. 

As  we  all  realize  so  well,  this  debt  is 
still  on  the  books,  and  numerous  vet- 
erans' orgaiiizations  have  stepped  for- 
ward to  remind  us  of  the  fact.  Of  these, 
none  exceeds  in  purpose  and  accom- 
plishment the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, who  consistently  have  emphasized 
our  twofold  need:  To  work  for  world 
peace,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  guaran- 
tee the  economic  rights  of  every  Ameri- 
can disabled  in  action,  fighting  for  the 
national  cause. 

Their  purposes  have  won  the  backing 
of  the  Congress,  beyond  question.  As 
matters  stand  today,  the  officers  and 
membership  of  the  DAV  have  an  influ- 
ence in  this  haU  far  more  powerful  than 
the  mere  numbers  they  represent.  As 
agents  of  democratic  principle  and  the 
spirit  of  quiet  courage  in  action,  they 
are  welcome  at  any  time  and  their  advice 
is  regarded  with  honest  concern. 

It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  salute  the 
DAV  on  this  occasion  and  declare  my 
respect  for  their  record,  symbolizing  as 


it  does  the  courage  of  the  American 
fighting  man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  indeed  honored  to  partici- 
I>ate  in  this  special  order  and  to  have  a 
small  part  in  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans day  in  Congress.  It  has  been  said 
before  that  there  is  no  way  the  people 
of  this  Nation  could  adequately  express 
their  gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  made  by 
our  disabled  veterans.  Yet,  in  this  day  of 
sophistication  and  affluence,  it  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  forget  the  suffering  and 
sacrifices  that  many  of  our  disabled  vet- 
erans experience  each  day. 

I  hope  that  this  occasion  will  remind 
all  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  and  most 
especially,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  continue  to  provide  every  benefit  pos- 
sible to  make  life  a  little  more  happy 
for  those  who  do  not  enjoy  full  and  com- 
plete health  as  a  result  of  their  personal 
sacrifice  for  our  freedom  at  an  earlier 
time. 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
each  disabled  American  veteran  permit 
me  to  say  "thank  you,"  and  may  the 
sacrifice  that  you  have  made  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  rest  of  us  to  retain  the  values 
for  which  you  fought  and  which  have 
made  this  the  great  Nation  that  it  is. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  50th  anniversary. 

Fifty  years  ago  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a 
small  group  of  patriotic  veterans  or- 
ganized the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
to  work  for  the  good  of  their  fellows  and 
of  their  country.  The  new  organization's 
goal  was  "to  advance  the  interest  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded, 
injured  and  disabled  veterans,  their  wid- 
ows, and  dependents,  to  cooperate  with 
all  Federal  and  private  agencies  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  improving  and  advanc- 
ing the  conditions,  health  and  Interest 
of  wounded,  injured,  or  disabled  vet- 
erans." 

Over  the  past  5  decades,  the  DAV  has 
ceaselessly  labored  to  fulfill  this  pledge. 
Uncounted  benefits  have  been  achieved 
for  disabled  veterans  through  the  efforts 
of  the  DAV.  Today,  the  organization  con- 
tinues its  proud  tradition  by  assisting 
disabled  Vietnam  veterans  to  readjust  to 
civilian  life  and  to  secure  all  benefits  due 
to  them. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  DAV  program 
concerning  American  prisoners  of  war. 
In  this  particular  effort,  the  DAV  has 
thus  far  maUed  5  million  leaflets  asking 
Americans  to  write  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese demanding  a  list  of  POW's.  Ad- 
ditionally, they  have  produced  radio  and 
television  spot  announcements  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  American  sol- 
diers held  captive  in  North  Vietnam. 
The  DAV  has  pledged  that  their  effort 
will  not  cease  imtil  the  last  American 
prisoner  has  been  released. 

The  record  of  the  DAV  over  the  past 
half-century  is  one  of  which  they,  and 
all  Americans,  should  be  JusUflably 
proud. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  50  years,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  provided 
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important  service  to  those  brave  Ameri- 
cans who  have  become  disabled  as  the 
result  of  fighting  for  freedom  through- 
out the  world.  I  sincerely  feel  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  time  be  set  aside  today 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  organization. 

DAV  has  meant  many  things  to  many 
people.  A  serviceman  is  severely  wound- 
ed in  Vietnam,  and,  following  many  op- 
erations and  long  months  in  the  hospi- 
tals, he  is  released  but  unable  to  go  to 
work  because  of  some  form  of  disability. 
This  is  where  the  DAV  steps  in,  provid- 
ing aid  to  the  veteran  so  he  can  return 
to  civilian  life  in  a  competitive  position 
with  his  peers.  This  man  and  his  family 
can  then  face  the  future  with  confidence 
knowing  that  his  medical,  rehabiUtation 
and  employment  requirements  will  be 
met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  very  close 
contact  with  members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  in  North  Dakota,  and 
am,  in  fact,  myself  a  member.  All  North 
Dakotans  were  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  one  of  our  members  of 
DAV,  the  late  Francis  J.  Beaton.  Francis 
Beaton  was  the  national  commander  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  in  1967. 
He  was  a  distiguished  citizen  and  long- 
time friend  of  mine  from  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 
He  had  a  great  record  of  public  service 
as  national  commander  of  those  who 
gave  so  much  of  themselves  that  our  Na- 
tion might  survive,  and  his  passing  was 
a  great  loss  to  not  only  DAV  but  to  all 
Americans. 

Like  all  who  are  aware  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  I  want  to  assure  all  my  fellow 
members  of  my  continued  support  for 
sound  veteran's  legislation  and  extend 
my  deep  appreciation  on  this  golden 
anniversary  and  commend  the  DAV  lead- 
ers for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  join  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
organization,  which  is  marking  its  50th 
year  of  service  to  the  war  disabled  of  our 
Nation. 

Today,  this  group  of  dedicated  indi- 
viduals has  grown  to  over  1,900  chap- 
ters, and  the  national  service  program 
has  assisted  countless  numbers  of  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  dependents,  widows, 
and  orphans  in  obtaining  those  benefits 
to  which  they  are  legally  entitled.  In  ad- 
oitlon,  when  someone  is  the  victim  of 
human  error,  he  can  call  on  the  expertise 
of  the  national  appeals  office  of  the  DAV, 
which  will  represent  him  before  a  board 
of  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration. 

This  is  the  sort  of  work  which  is  not 
very  glamorous  and  does  not  receive  any 
Madlines,  but  is  so  vitally  important  to 
the  men  and  women  directly  assisted.  As 
has  been  noted  by  others,  the  DAV  has 
expanded  its  responsibilities  further  in 
response  to  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and 
now  is  representing  casualties  recuper- 
ating in  hospitals  before  physical  eval- 
uation boards,  in  addition  to  providing 
'^.'Jpel  before  boards  for  correction  of 
muitary  records  and  discharge  review 
boards. 

Fortunately,  the  number  of  wounded 
soldiers  who  survive  their  injuries  has 


increased  with  advances  in  medicine  and 
technology.  Today  in  Vietnam,  81.3  per- 
cent Uve  to  resume  civihan  roles.  Each 
one  of  these  people  is  the  responsibiUty 
of  not  only  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, but  also  the  Nation.  We  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  provide  them  with 
the  very  best  of  financial  and  medical 
assistance,  and  with  the  help  of  the  DAV, 
that  task  will  be  accomplished  with  in- 
creasing success  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  Congress  on  this 
special  day  of  recognition  for  America's 
Disabled  Veterans.  As  the  DAV  enters 
its  sixth  decade,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  heroism  and  service  these  men  exem- 
pUfied  on  the  battlefield  continues  long 
after  the  end  of  the  wars  in  which  they 
fought. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
with  only  a  small  membership  and  an 
even  smaller  financial  foundation,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  were  found- 
ed. Today  the  DAV  is  chartered  to  work 
for  the  improvement  of  education, 
health,  employment,  and  rehabilitation 
opportunities  for  this  Nation's  disabled 
veterans. 

The  DAV  enters  their  sixth  decade 
with  more  than  150  national  service  offi- 
cers across  the  country.  During  the  his- 
tory of  the  DAV,  these  service  officers 
have  handled  more  than  8  million  cases 
for  their  fellow  servicemen  and  their 
families. 

This  special  congressional  period  set 
aside  to  thank  those  who  have  done  so 
much  for  us  is,  in  actuality,  but  a  small 
token  of  a  Nation's  gratitude  for  her 
disabled  war  veterans.  Our  country  is 
stronger  because  of  these  brave  men.  Our 
country  is  safer  and  our  future  more 
secure.  I  know  that  the  citizens  of  south- 
eastern Ohio  Join  with  me  today  in  this 
tribute  to  the  men  of  the  DAV.  Our  grati- 
tude is  continuous. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Volun- 
teer State  is  proud  to  join  in  recogniz- 
ing the  50  years  of  service  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  It  is  fitting 
for  Congress  to  devote  a  period  during 
the  House  proceedings  this  year  to  call 
attention  to  the  significance  of  this  gold- 
en anniversary  and  to  honor  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  living  and 
dead,  who  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  this  organization  from  1920 
through  the  present.  Those  who  have 
been  wounded  and  disabled  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country  deserve  the  appreci- 
ation and  the  grateful  thanks  of  those  of 
us  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  their  valor 
and  their  sacrifices. 

I  am  pleased  that  DAV  officials  from 
the  State  of  Tennessee  are  present  In 
the  gallery  today  to  hear  what  my  col- 
leagues have  to  say  about  this  organiza- 
tion and  especially,  the  courage  of  its 
members  In  meeting  the  test  and  in  dedi- 
cating themselves  to  caring  for  and  im- 
proving the  lot  of  other  veterans  who 
bear  the  mark  of  battle. 

The  DAV  has  51  chapters  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee  and  the  total  membership 
is  close  to  5,500.  East  Tennessee,  a  por- 
tion of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent In  Congress,  has  some  1,200  mem- 
bers.   Each    of    these    chapters    hold 


monthly  meetings  to  suivance  DAV's 
work  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  re- 
turning wounded  and  disabled  veterans. 
Their  objective  is  to  see  that  they  receive 
Just  and  fair  compensation,  adequate 
and  sympathetic  medical  care  and  the 
opportunity  to  have  suitable  gainful  em- 
ployments. 

The  DAV  Department  of  Tennessee 
makes  sure  there  is  a  DAV  field  repre- 
sentative in  each  VA  hospital  in  the 
State.  He  is  there  to  render  free  claims 
service  to  veterans  in  the  hospital  wards, 
just  as  each  chapter  service  officer  Is 
available  to  render  the  same  type  of 
service  at  the  community  level. 

The  DAV  chapters  throughout  omi 
State  are  active  in  scouting  and  the  pro- 
motion of  patriotic  events  in  which  DAV 
members  participate.  All  these  chapters 
have  been  active  in  the  nationwide  effort 
to  secure  the  release  of  the  names  of  our 
men  missing  in  action  and  the  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  orga- 
nization has  50  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice behind  it.  This  year  starts  the  next 
htilf  centviry  in  which  the  DAV  will  con- 
tinue to  distinguish  itself  in  carrying  out 
a  humanitarian  program  of  the  highest 
order.  I  salute  this  organization  and  the 
veterans  it  represents.  Their  quiet  cour- 
age Is  an  example  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  re- 
gardless of  anyone's  personal  view  on  the 
policy  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  we 
all  agree  that  this  Nation  is  indebted  to 
those  young  men  who  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  this  battle  and  other  battles 
throughout  the  history  of  our  great 
Nation. 

Today  we  commemorate  the  50th  anru- 
versary  of  an  organization  that  has  made 
it  its  business  to  advance  the  interest 
and  work  for  the  betterment  of  all 
wounded,  injured,  and  disabled  veterans. 
I  congratulate  and  thank  the  members 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on 
this  their  50th  birthday  for  the  outstand- 
ing effort  and  dedication  to  a  cause  that 
has  great  significance  to  our  Nation.  In 
my  district  there  are  many  DAV  posts 
and  I  want  to  extend  to  them  a  very 
special  thank  you  and  note  of  congratu- 
lations. They  have  enriched  American 
life  in  a  manner  which  has  made  the 
lives  of  others  much  fuller  and  much 
more  meaningful. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  offer  tribute  to 
so  worthy  a  group  and  it  is  an  honor  to 
take  part  in  this  observance. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  speech 
can  be  given  on  this  imique  occasion  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  which 
would  do  justice  to  the  men  or  women 
who  are  disabled  American  veterans. 
Neither  will  a  minute  examination  of 
the  written  record  of  reports,  statistics, 
and  lists  of  achievements  of  the  organi- 
zation which  has  honorably  served  such 
veterans  reveal  the  magnitude  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude  this  Nation  owes  these 
veterans.  Words  are  inadequate. 

To  all  our  disabled  veterans  every- 
where I  wish  to  dedicate  this  "day"  to 
the  sacrifice  you  made  for  all  of  us  and 
ask  Americans  eversrwhere  to  acknowl- 
edge this  tribute  which  is  rightly  yours. 
This  day  of  commemoration  then  is  to 
remember  that  the  price  of  freedom  has 
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been  paid  by  over  300,000  Americans.  It 
is  also  designed  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  ever  mind- 
ful to  the  task  of  respectfully  providing 
disabled  veterans  with  benefits  and  con- 
siderations due  them  from  a  grateful 
public. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
costs  of  war  are  high.  We  usually  meas- 
ure these  costs  in  two  terms :  deaths  and 
dollars  spent.  Yet,  among  the  most  dev- 
astating cost  are  the  nimiber  of  wounded 
and  disabled  soldiers.  Their  problems  are 
particularly  acute  upon  returning  to  a 
society  which  places  much  importance 
upon  achievement — achievement  made 
difficult  by  disability. 

Too  often  our  disabled  veterans  are 
forgotten  and  ignored  by  much  of  our 
society,  particularly  in  a  period  when 
there  is  no  war.  But,  there  is  one  group 
which  over  the  last  50  years  has  always 
remembered;  this  orgsmization  is  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  The  DAV 
has  unceasingly  tried,  and  succeeded  to 
mobilize  all  of  their  resources  and  all 
available  government  resources  to  aid 
the  heroic  disabled  soldiers,  their  wid- 
ows, and  their  dependents. 

In  this  age  of  apparent  lack  of  con- 
cern for  one's  fellow  human  beings,  I 
am  particularly  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
Disabled  AmericEin  Veterans  for  the 
wonderful  mission  they  are  performing. 

I  wish  to  point  out  specifically  for 
praise  the  DAV's  efforts  to  secure  infor- 
mation about  and  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  and  those  soldiers  reported 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
is  especially  heartening  to  have  had  a 
DAV  sponsored  resolution  asking  North 
Vietnam  to  follow  the  Geneva  Accords 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  46  nations 
at  an  international  veterans  organiza- 
tions' meeting  in  Vienna.  Austria  in  Au- 
giist  of  1970.  We  can  only  hope  that  such 
a  worldwide  expression  of  concern  will 
have  a  positive  effect. 

National  organizations  which  have  ex- 
perienced great  success  must  have  a  very 
dedicated  and  effective  local  base.  And 
so  it  is  with  DAV  and  its  many  local 
chapters.  I  would  like  to  take  particular 
note  of  those  chapters  in  Oregon's 
Foiu-th  Congressional  District.  They  have 
been  especially  effective  in  securing  ap- 
propriate benefits,  hospitalization,  out- 
patient treatment,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  education  for  disabled  veterans. 

There  are  2.693  full  members  of  the 
various  Disabled  American  Veterans  lo- 
cal chapters  in  Oregon.  Of  this  number 
763  people  are  members  of  the  local 
chapters  in  the  six  counties  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District.  Lane  Coiuity  has 
three  local  chapters:  Eugene  No.  3  with 
144  members,  Pemridge  No.  24  with  51 
members,  and  Oakridge  No.  40  with  19 
members.  In  Douglas  County  the  Rose- 
burg  No.  9  chapter  has  130  members. 
There  are  40  members  which  make  up 
the  Coquille  No.  38  chapter  in  the  Coos- 
Ciury  County  area,  and  Josephine  Coun- 
ty is  represented  by  the  Grants  Pass  No. 
11  chapter  with  63  members.  Jackson 
County  has  two  chapters  which  are  Med- 
ford  No.  8  with  215  members  and  White 
City  No,  32  with  101  members. 

I  would  like  to  single  out  for  particular 
commendation  the  adjutant  ofBcers  of 


each  one  of  these  local  chapters:  Mr. 
William  Manley  of  Eugene,  Mr.  Patrick 
Graham  of  Medford,  Mr.  Melvin  Steams 
of  White  City,  Mr.  Erwin  Short  of  Rose- 
burg,  Mr.  W.  G.  Pollock  of  Grants  Pass, 
Mr.  William  Carey  of  Femridge,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur J.  Uht  of  Coquille,  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Hunteman  of  Oakridge.  My  special 
thanks  also  to  Mrs.  Kerstln  P.  Wind  in 
the  office  of  the  department  adjutant's 
office  in  Portland,  Oreg.  for  all  the  in- 
formation she  has  supplied  me  and  my 
staff  which  has  aided  me  In  preparing 
my  remarks  today. 

Time  is  short  and  I  catmot  say  all  that 
I  want  to  say  or  that  should  be  said 
about  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
associations  in  this  Nation  and  in  partic- 
ular those  of  my  district.  My  comments 
today  should  be  taken  as  only  a  very 
minute  indication  of  my  appreciation 
and  regard  for  aU  the  fine  work  this  or- 
ganization has  done.  The  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  provide  essential  services 
for  returning  wounded  soldiers.  Further- 
more, because  of  the  DAV's  involvement 
in  msuiy  community  projects,  along  with 
their  direct  aid  to  disabled  veterans,  the 
DAV's  have  become  an  integral  part  of 
each  local  commvmity  in  which  they  are 
located. 

My  highest  commendations  to  DAV  in 
this  year  of  their  50th  anniversary. 

Mr.  GON2:aLEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
special  privilege  for  me  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  in  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  a  most 
courageous  and  distinguished  organiza- 
tion. 

It  is  only  on  rare  occasion  that  a  Con- 
gressman has  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  sm  organization  that  has  em- 
bodied the  true  spirit  of  brotherhood; 
an  organization  that  has  rejected  pity 
and  has  instead  asked  only  that  disabled 
American  war  veterans  be  given  the 
chance  to  imite  in  a  common  effort  to 
help  one  another  overcome  a  ccwnmon 
obstacle. 

Founded  in  1921  at  a  time  when  our 
Government  was  imprepared  to  cope  with 
and  satisfy  the  needs  of  300,000  wounded, 
disabled,  and  handicapped  World  War  I 
veterans,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans has,  over  the  last  half-century, 
become  a  model  for  and  an  inspiration 
to  effective  rehabilitation  programs 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Through  determination  to  create  a 
strong  organization  responsive  to  the 
unique  problems  of  disabled  war  vet- 
erans, and  through  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  self-help,  the  DAV  took  upon 
itself  the  task  of  organizing  on  both  a 
local  and  national  scale  all  of  the  many 
individual  veterans  clubs  formed  after 
World  War  I  into  one  unified  and  ener- 
getic force.  The  DAV  was  integral  to  the 
creation  of  the  31 -year-old  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Nine  years  after  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  held  its  first  national  con- 
vention in  Detroit,  Congress  authorized 
President  Hoover  on  July  3,  1930,  to  con- 
solidate all  existing  federally  admin- 
istered veterans  programs  into  one  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  DAV  can 
proudly  take  a  large  part  of  the  credit 
for  that  accomplishment. 

The  DAV  has  not  forgotten  the  strug- 


gle that  characterized  its  early  history 
as  it  attempted  to  establish  vocational 
and  educational  rehabilitation  programs 
for  its  membership.  It  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  community  rehabilitation 
programs  and  currently  maintains  a  re- 
habilitation project  that  devotes  time 
and  money  to  helping  handicapped  Boy 
Scouts  recognize  and  overcome  obstacles 
with  which  DAV  members  are  only  too 
familiar. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  with 
the  five  DAV  local  chapters  and  the  na- 
tional service  officers  in  San  Antonio 
that  our  Nation  can  boast  of  few  organi- 
zations as  civic  minded,  patriotic,  and 
dedicated  to  purpose  as  the  DAV. 

The  DAV  is  currently  working  over- 
time to  secure  vocational  and  education- 
al rehabilitation  opportunities  for  the 
disabled  veterans  of  the  tragic  Indochina 
war,  and  has  broadened  its  focus  of  con- 
cern to  those  servicemen  who  are  not 
free  to  return  to  the  United  States  and 
to  their  loved  ones — American  prisoners 
of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

With  its  letterwriting  campaign  to  the 
government  in  Hanoi,  the  DAV  has  been 
one  of  the  most  vocal  elements  in  the 
country  in  demanding  information  about 
and  release  of  American  POW's.  The  DAV 
has  recognized  that  a  strong  show  of 
public  opinion  is  the  only  means  avail- 
able to  Americans  for  demanding  hu- 
mfine  treatment  and  prompt  release  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

America's  debt  to  the  DAV  is  a  tremen- 
dous one.  As  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Con- 
gress will  not  forget  the  sacrifices  and 
contributions  of  this  organization. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  during  their  first  50  years 
are  too  numerous  to  list  in  detail,  but 
we  all  must  recognize  the  outstanding 
contributions  this  group  has  made. 

As  an  organization  devoted  solely  to 
the  cause  of  our  wartime  disabled,  the 
DAV  has  provided  valuable  guidance  to 
the  American  public  in  fulfilling  our  ob- 
ligations to  those  who  have  sacrificed 
so  much  for  us.  Indeed,  we  could  not 
create  a  more  appropriate  memorial  to 
those  who  have  paid  the  full  price  in 
defending  America's  heritage. 

It  is  thus  with  great  honor  that  we  join 
many  other  grateful  citizens  in  saluting 
and  congratulating  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  on  the  occasion  of  their 
golden  anniversary. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  richly  deserved  tribute  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  now  in  their 
51st  year  of  service  to  America's  fighting 
men. 

The  almost  300,000  members  of  the 
DAV  demonstrate  dally  that  freedom 
does  not  come  cheap.  They  have  come 
home  from  the  French  countryside,  the 
streets  of  Berlin,  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
the  beaches  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
muddy  hills  of  Korea.  Today  they  are 
coming  back  from  the  jungles  and  rice 
paddies  of  Vietnam. 

They  have  been  blinded,  scarred,  and 
dismembered  by  four  awful  wars.  But 
they  were  not  so  blinded  or  scarred  or 
dismembered  to  think  that  their  job  was 
over. 
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Through  education,  working  with 
America's  youth,  real  patriotism  and. 
above  aU,  service  to  the  disabled  veteran, 
the  DAV  has  struggled  to  make  certain 
that  the  sacrifices  of  its  members  are 
not  forgotten  or  their  victories  lost  by  a 
new  and  seemingly  careless  generation. 

As  long  as  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans are  in  service  to  America,  the  de- 
featists and  draft-card  burners  will  not 
have  a  chance.  All  Americans  are  grate- 
ful, not  only  for  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made  in  battle,  but  for  the  war  they  have 
been  waging  on  the  homef  ront  ever  since. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues here  today  in  honoring  the  con- 
tinuing heroism  of  disabled  American 
veterans  and  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans organization  that  represents  their 
interests  so  well.  The  tragedy  of  their 
sacrifice  for  America  and  the  continued 
willingness  of  brave  young  American 
men  to  give  life  and  limb  in  the  service 
of  their  country  assure  our  continuing 
greatness.  It  is  a  himibling  experience  to 
consider  the  extent  of  their  stiflessness 
and  loss.  We  must  give  our  thanks  to  the 
Disabled  Americans  Veterans  organiza- 
tion for  their  efforts  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  these  veterans  and  their  efforts 
toward  the  care  of  the  wives  and  children 
of  these  brave  men. 

Because  of  the  sanctity  of  their  sacri- 
fice, I  think  it  proper  to  consider  the 
magnitude  of  what  it  is  we  are  calling 
upon  the  youth  of  America  to  do  for  the 
rest  of  us  in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
More  than  anything  else,  my  heart  goes 
out  to  the  fine  young  men  who  have  been 
disabled  in  this  horrible  war.  Veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  World  War  n  have, 
at  least,  the  comfort  of  knowing  their 
sacrifice  saved  this  Nation  from  foreign 
oppression.  Although  their  personal  suf- 
fering is  no  less,  they  can  securely  know 
that  what  they  have  done  for  their  coim- 
try  was  necessary  for  the  survival  of  our 
freedom  and  that  they  have  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  the  entire  Nation. 

But  what  of  the  men  crippled  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  war?  Their  sacrifice  was 
no  less  willingly  made.  They  are  to  be 
admired  for  their  efforts  to  serve  this 
country  as  they  were  called  to  do.  But, 
can  they  feel  secure  that  their  sacrifice 
was  really  required  for  the  freedom  of 
our  country?  I  think  it  is  to  our  ever- 
lasting shame  that  these  fine  yoimg  men, 
who  must  endure  forever  the  disappoint- 
ments and  exclusions  from  the  world  of 
the  healthy  must  wonder.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  "Was  my  sacrifice  necessary? 
Did  my  country  really  require  this  for 
peace  and  freedom?"  I  think  we  have  to 
acknowledge  finally,  that  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  is  not  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  These  men  could 
have  lived  happy  and  healthy  lives.  Can 
any  of  us,  and  especially  those  Members 
who  have  been  obstructing  efforts  to  end 
this  war  for  years  and  years,  face  these 
men?  Because,  there  are  no  answers  to 
pve  them;  all  of  us  bear  the  guilt  for 
Uie  wreckage  of  their  healthy  young 
lives. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  congratiOating 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  for  50 
years  of  distinguished  service  to  disabled 
nghting  men  and  their  families. 


In  war,  the  men  who  are  a  part  of  this 
organization  have  represented  the  high- 
est qualities  of  American  idealism  and 
loyalty.  They  have  left  their  homes  and 
loved  ones  to  fight  in  distant  lands  for 
great  causes  &s  well  as  subtle  and  some- 
times confusing  causes. 

Devotion  to  duty  and  love  of  coxmtry 
have  led  them  to  make  sacrifices  which 
our  democracy  and  the  course  of  inter- 
national events  have  seemed  to  require. 

In  peace,  these  men  have  shown  all 
Americans  how  to  work  through  the  sys- 
tem to  obtain  justice.  Further,  they  have 
joined  together  in  a  self-help  effort  which 
set-  a  shining  example  of  American 
genius  and  drive. 

They  have  not  been  content  to  spend 
their  talents  and  energies  on  just  their 
own  needs,  but  have  extended  their  help 
through  funding  scholarships  for  chil- 
dren of  disabled  veterans  and  their  in- 
spiration through  working  with  handi- 
capped Boy  Scouts. 

These  quaUties  of  dedication  and  spirit 
are  the  pride  of  the  American  character 
which  was  molded  into  our  tradition  by 
our  first  great  soldier,  George  Washing- 
ton. Like  him,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  are  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  their  coimtry- 
men  today  and  in  the  days  to  come. 

Mr.  BEVnJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  genu- 
inely honored  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
Joining  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  their  organization.  It  Is  most 
appropriate  that  we  set  aside  this  special 
time  to  pay  homage  to  these  men  who 
have  contributed  so  much  toward  the 
preservation  of  our  great  Nation. 

On  this  special  day,  I  call  to  mind 
once  again  the  great  debt  we  owe  to  all 
our  veterans,  but  especially  to  those  who 
have  been  wounded. 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  Organization  was  formed 
by  those  woxmded  in  action.  Its  primary 
attention  as  expressed  in  a  statement  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  Is  focused  on  legislative  objec- 
tives which  seek  to  enhance  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  and  proper  Job 
placement  so  that  the  remaining  ability 
of  the  disabled  veteran  is  used  in  the 
most  productive  way.  In  short,  their  aim 
is  to  restore  the  handicapped  veteran  to 
as  good  a  position  in  civil  life  as  he  would 
have  enjoyed  had  he  not  been  disabled 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  The  DAV, 
Department  of  Alabama,  has  over  2,900 
members,  and  all  are  participating  in 
programs  for  the  disabled  veteran. 

I  am  proud  to  offer  my  imqualifled 
support  to  the  programs  and  objectives 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Organization. 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  join  in  the  observation 
of  Disabled  American  Veterans  Day 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
acknowledge  our  debt  to  those  veterans 
who  carry  the  scars  of  wartime  service. 
The  coiutige  to  risk  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  limb  to  carry  out  the  obli- 
gations of  military  service  is  of  a  high 
order  and  common  to  miUions  of  UB. 
veterans.  The  rewards  of  duty  fulfilled, 
victory  won  and  public  gratitude  are 
small    enough   compensation.    But   for 


other  servicemen  remain  additional 
grueling  tests  of  courage  without  re- 
ward. Physical  handicaps  are  their  con- 
stant companions.  Tests  of  endurance, 
obstacles  to  normal  living  remain  to  be 
conquered  long  after  battlefield  heroism 
recedes  from  memory.  A  grateful  nation 
can  do  little  to  compensate  for  tragic  dis- 
ability. How  much  would  any  of  us  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  continued  use  of  an 
arm  or  leg,  the  blessings  of  sight  or  hear- 
ing? These  are  priceless  gifts  of  the 
Almighty.  Similarly,  how  can  their  loss 
be  adequately  compensated?  National 
gratitude  and  appreciation  are  intangi- 
bles. But  monetary  compensation  is  at 
best  only  a  token  effort.  Adequate  medi- 
cal care  and  skilled  professional  help  in 
the  long  peacetime  battle  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  are  absolute  musts,  serving 
to  partially  balance  the  scales  which  can 
never  be  completely  balanced.  The  unan- 
imous support  customarily  granted  to 
veterans  bills  in  the  Congress  is  evidence 
that  most  Members  of  Congress  are 
aware  of  the  Nation's  obligations  to  those 
who  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  reaffirming  that  obligation 
and  pledging  that  the  sacrifices  of  our 
disabled  veterans  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with  my  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  and 
my  colleague  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Dorm)  in  this  special  order  to  pay  tribute 
to  DAV's  half-century  of  service  to  this 
country's  disabled  veterans. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  orga- 
nization was  founded  in  1920  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  to  work  for  the  improvement 
of  health,  education,  rehabilitation  and 
employment  opportunities  for  disabled 
veterans,  their  widows  and  dependents. 
The  spirit  of  this  dynamic  and  vigorous 
organization  is  perhaps  best  exemplified 
in  the  DAV  Ritual: 

I  charge  you  to  be  eameet,  faithful  and 
devoted,  and  to  remember  that  our  mission 
as  a  Disabled  American  Veterans  organiza- 
tion Is  not  fxilfiUed  untU  all  our  country's 
w&r-tlme  disabled,  their  widows  and  their 
dependents,  have  been  adequately  cared  for. 

It  was  that  spirit  that  first  brought 
this  organization  together  50  years  ago, 
it  was  that  spirit  which  carried  it  suc- 
cessfully through  its  shoestring  years, 
and  it  is  that  spirit  which  today  accoimts 
for  the  strength,  viability  and  success  of 
this  300,000-member-6trong  organiza- 
tion. 

In  his  letter  of  tribute  to  DAV  last 
May,  President  Nixon  wrote: 

Our  nation  Is  stronger  and  our  heritage 
safer  because  of  your  determination.  And 
yoiu  patriotism  Is  an  example  to  all  of  us. 
By  your  sacrifices  you  have  indeed  made  the 
five  decades  of  your  history  golden  years  for 
our  country.  Tour  service  can  never  be  for- 
gotten and  It  will  strengthen  and  Inspire  men 
and  women  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  Join  with 
my  President  and  my  colleagues  here  to- 
ds^ In  sasrlng  we  have  not  forgotten  and 
we  shall  not  forget  our  Indebtedness  to 
our  disabled  veterans  and  this  remark- 
able organization  which  has  served  them 
so  well  over  the  last  50  years. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  has 
been  set  aside  in  the  Congress  to  honor 
an  organization  whose  members  not  only 
shed  blood  for  America  on  the  fields  of 
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battle  but  who  now  spend  much  of  their 
lives  helping  less  fortunate  comrades  re- 
turn to  a  normal,  productive  life. 

I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  an  organiza- 
tion founded  50  years  ago  by  a  relatively 
small  handful  of  wounded  veterans  from 
World  War  I.  They  were  among  the 
nearly  300,000  who  came  back,  wounded, 
disabled  or  handicapped,  to  a  nation 
which  cheered  them — but  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  The  victims  of  war 
became  the  victims  of  a  confused  and 
unprepared  government. 

The  veterans  found  themselves  in  a 
chaotic  condition  created  by  a  bewildered 
government.  They  needed  help  in  so 
many  ways — medical  treatment,  voca- 
tional training  and  monetary  compensa- 
tion for  their  service.  What  they  re- 
ceived was  something  else. 

Medical  treatment  was  deplorable. 
There  were  not  enough  doctors,  nurses  or 
hospital  beds  for  those  who  needed  them. 
Vocational  training  programs,  designed 
to  rehabilitate  the  veteran,  were  poorly 
organized  and  inefficiently  operated. 
Some  men  entitled  to  compensation  re- 
ceived nothing;  others  received  unequal 
or  inadequate  amounts. 

The  Government  did  try  to  help  but 
the  results  were  discouraging.  New  agen- 
cies were  established  to  supplement  exist- 
ing ones  and  solve  the  veterans'  prob- 
lems. Too  often,  however,  the  new  and 
the  old  bureaus  found  themselves  at 
cross-purposes,  tangled  in  redtape  and 
accomplishing  little. 

The  wounded  veterans  needed  a  cham- 
pion. The  DAV,  founded  in  May  1920, 
gave  them  one.  Since  then  no  single  or- 
ganization has  been  so  dedicated  toward 
relieving  the  plight  of  American  veterans, 
crippled  or  maimed  in  mind  or  body,  and 
assisting  them  in  a  return  to  a  useful 
civilian  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  and  is  today 
the  primary  function  of  the  DAV.  It  has 
not  changed  over  the  past  half  century. 
It  still  is  dedicated  to  helping  disabled 
veterans,  their  dependents,  widows  and 
orphans  in  obtaining  all  benefits  legally 
due  them. 

The  task  has  been  a  manrunoth  one 
when  you  realize  more  than  1  million 
Americans  have  been  wounded  in  battle 
since  1917.  Look  at  the  national  casualty 
lists.  America  sustained  204,000  wounded 
or  disabled  in  World  War  I:  670,846  in 
World  War  11;  103.284  in  the  Korean 
conflict:  and.  as  of  February  13,  1971, 
294,946  in  Vietnam. 

Despite  these  grim  and  awesome  sta- 
tistics, the  DAV  has  not  shirked  from  Its 
chosen  responsibilities.  To  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  organization  has  ex- 
panded their  scope  of  assistance.  Three 
years  ago  the  DAV  established  a  national 
scholarship  fund  to  help  defray  expenses 
of  members'  children  who  showed  ability 
and  need.  The  same  year  the  DAV  cre- 
ated a  special  fund  to  aid  members  who 
were  victims  of  natural  disasters.  In  1969 
the  organization  joined  in  a  venture  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  supplying 
support  and  technical  knowledge  to  a 
Scouting  program  for  handicapped  boys. 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  projects 
conducted  by  the  national  DAV,  Mr. 
Speaker.  There  are  many,  many  more 


sponsored  by  local  chapters  of  the  DAV 
on  the  community  level  and  in  nearby 
VA  hospitals.  In  my  20th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  there  are  five 
DAV  posts.  One  of  them.  Post  52  in 
McKeesport.  has  adopted  a  resolution 
commending  and  commemorating  the 
national  organization  on  its  50th  anni- 
versary, and  I  am  inserting  the  docu- 
ment into  the  Record  and  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  its  contents. 
It  is,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
great  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  join  in 
this  tribute  to  the  national  DAV.  It  Is 
an  organization  deserving  of  respect 
from  all  Americans.  The  DAV  has  not 
forgotten  America's  wounded  heroes.  Let 
us  not  forget  the  DAV. 

McKeespobt  Chapteb  No.  52,  Disabled 

Amebican  Vetebans 

besolution  commemorating  disabled  ameb- 

ican  vetebans  fiftieth  anntvebsabt 

Whereas,  the  Disabled  American  Veteraus 
Is  a  federally  chartered  veterans'  organiza- 
tion established  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  welfare  oi  the  servlce-conneoted  dis- 
abled veterans  and  his  or  her  dependents; 
and 

Whereas,  during  the  year  1971.  Disabled 
American  Veterans  is  celebrating  its  Fiftieth 
Anniversary;  and 

Whereas,  this  Organization  for  fifty  years 
has  devoted  itself  to  providing  service  to  dis- 
abled  veterans   and  their  dependents;    and 

Whereas,  Disabled  American  Veterans  has 
also  been  a  leader  in  sponsoring  Legislation 
for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  our  nation's 
wartime  disabled  and  their  loved  ones;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  all 
federal,  state  and  local  Governments  give 
recognition  to  this  outstanding  service  and 
take  due  cognizance  of  the  Fiftieth  Year  of 
assisting  our  Nations  war  disabled  by  this 
patriotic    and    humanitarian    Organization; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania does  hereby  desire  to  recognize  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans Organization  upon  Its  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary and  does  hereby  declare  the  date  of 
March  3rd,  1971  as  a  si>eclal  Day  to  honor 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans; 

And  be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  res- 
olution win  be  distributed  to  all  State  and 
Local  Qovernments  Offices  so  that  they  too 
may  appropriately  give  recognition  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  this  date, 
March  3rd.  1971; 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  res- 
olution will  be  forwarded  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Headquarters.  Post  Office 
Box  14301.  Cincinnati.  Ohio — 46214  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  resolution  be  displayed  to 
all  delegates  attending  the  Fiftieth  National 
Convention  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans which  will  be  held  in  Detroit.  Michi- 
gan. August  8-13,  1971. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by.  McKeesport 
Chapter  No.  52  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Post  Office  Box  52,  McKeesport.  Pa. 

William  C.  Schamtts, 

CoTTiTnander. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  a  splendid 
record  of  service  to  our  disabled  veterans 
and  their  families,  and  it  is  a  great  privi- 
lege for  me  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  outstanding  organi- 
zation. 

Today  we  pause  to  recognize  the  DAV 
for  Its  work  in  the  continuing  fight  to  aid 
those  who  have  made  sacrifices  so  that 
freedom  may  be  preserved.  Too  often  In 
our  genuine  concern  with  the  thousands 
of  war  dead,  we  have  neglected  the  many 


loyal  Americans  who  have  returned  from 
war  bearing  the  scars  of  battle.  Through- 
out its  history,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  have  attempted  to  bring  the 
phght  of  the  war  woimded  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public. 

Their  accomplishments  have  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  of  all  Americans. 
The  DAV  has  assisted  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  first-line  veterans  of  the 
battles  to  which  this  Nation  has  been 
called  in  the  past  half  century,  to  over- 
come the  handicaps  of  blindness,  wounds, 
amputations,  and  paralysis.  Recently,  we 
have  seen  their  high  ideals  demonstrated 
in  the  work  for  legislation  in  behalf  of 
the  soldiers  who  have  been  wounded  in 
Vietnam.  Their  leadership  played  an 
outstanding  role  in  securing  legislation 
specially  benefiting  paraplegics,  who  face 
a  particularly  difficult  period  of  readjust- 
ment and  retraining  when  they  return  to 
civilian  life. 

DAV  has  carried  out  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  mandate  in  its  congressional 
charter: 

To  adv&nce  the  interest  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded.  Injured,  and  dis- 
abled veterans — to  cooperate  with  the  U.S. 
Veterans'  Administration  and  all  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  advanc- 
ing and  Improving  the  condition,  health,  and 
Interest  of  all  disabled  veterans. 

It  has  gone  beyond  this  mandate  in 
promoting  good  citizenship  and  loyal 
Americanism  through  programs  such  as 
its  current  campaign  for  letters  to  North 
Vietnam  protesting  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  of  war.  The 
responsible  citizens  who  have  banded  to- 
gether in  the  DAV  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  concern  for  the  "for- 
gotten" men  of  war.  Let  us  hope,  with 
them,  that  this  just  cause  continues  to 
be  the  concern  of  all  our  citizens. 

Americans  can  be  truly  proud  of  the 
record  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans in  their  work  to  repay,  in  some 
small  measure,  the  sacrifice  and  service 
which  these  men  have  rendered  to  their 
coimtry. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  representing  the  district 
which  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
calls  home.  I  refer  to  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  national  headquarters 
which  was  dedicated  and  occupied  Nov- 
ember 11,  1966,  in  Cold  Springs,  Camp- 
bell County,  Ky. 

I  have  visited  the  national  headquar- 
ters of  the  DAV  on  several  occasions 
and  I  have  met  with  its  officials,  includ- 
ing National  Adjutant  Denvel  D.  Adams. 
Assistant  National  Adjutants  Frank 
Wood  and  Fred  Bristol  and  Comptrol- 
ler Thomas  G.  Dehne.  I  have  made  a 
practice  of  visiting  the  headquarters  and 
have  been  conducted  on  tours  on  these 
occasions.  I  wanted  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  DAV  because  it  is  important  to  the 
industrial  growth  of  northern  Kentucky, 
and  because  I  am  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  disabled  veterans  and  what  is 
being  done  for  them.  I  have  learned  from 
these  visits  that  the  staff  at  national 
headquarters  is  devoted  to  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  this  organization  was 
founded:  that  is  to  provide  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  service-cormected  disabled 
veteran  tmd  his  dependents. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  the  national  service 
program  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans concerns  itself  not  only  with  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  disabled  veteran, 
but  it  is  also  concerned  with  those  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  veterans  by  State 
legislation  and  by  local  legislation  or 
ordinances.  Thus,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  offers  the  most  complete 
service  program  of  any  national  veterans 
organization  in  existence. 

The  responsibility  historically  assum- 
ed by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  the  welfare  of  the  disabled  veteran  is 
most  important  to  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. The  responsibility  in  provid- 
ing for  severely  disabled  veterans  would 
have  to  be  assumed  by  the  local  and 
State  governments  were  it  not  for  the 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
behalf  of  disabled  veterans.  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  contributed  a 
significant  benefit  not  only  to  the  indi- 
vidual disabled  veteran,  but  to  local  and 
State  governments  as  well;  for  in  provid- 
ing their  service  program,  they  have  as- 
sisted thousands  of  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents  in  obtaining  their 
just  and  equitable  benefits  which  they 
might  not  have  obtained  were  it  not  for 
the  counsel  of  the  DAV  national  service 
officers. 

The  national  service  officers  of  the 
DAV  have  been  referred  to  as  attorneys- 
in-fact.  In  reviewing  the  reports  of  this 
organization  as  to  the  results  of  its  serv- 
ice program,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
this  terminology  was  applied  to  the  na- 
tional service  officers  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

The  national  service  officers  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  are  trained 
before  they  can  assume  full  responsi- 
bilities of  their  office.  Some  of  this  train- 
ing consists  of  college  courses  approved 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
some  of  the  training  has  been  given  by 
experienced  national  service  officers  of 
the  DAV.  There  are  a  number  of  young 
Vietnam  veterans  who  are  entering  the 
career  as  national  service  officers  for  the 
DAV.  We  salute  these  yoimg  men  today 
for  their  fine  dedication  in  helping  those 
who  served  with  them  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  theater. 

The  national  service  headquarters  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  located 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  administers 
this  program.  The  national  headquarters, 
in  the  district  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, provides  the  funds  through  its  ef- 
forts for  this  service  program.  These 
fimds  are  generated  by  DAV's  idento- 
tag  program,  which  consists  of  the  minia- 
ture license  tags  sent  to  American  motor- 
ists each  year  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
addition,  Disabled  American  Veterans 
also  engages  in  a  name  sticker  program, 
whereby  name  stickers  showing  a  com- 
plete address  and  zip  code  of  the  recip- 
ient are  mailed  out  twice  a  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  public 
response  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans' requests  for  donations  has  been 
most  gratifying  to  that  organization.  The 
national  service  program  of  providing 
national  service  officers  in  each  regional 
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office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
throughout  the  United  States  is  becom- 
ing better  known  to  the  public.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  have  sought 
this  valued  assistance  and  have  told  their 
loved  ones  and  friends  of  the  splendid 
efforts  of  the  DAV  in  serving  each  vet- 
eran who  comes  to  them  for  help.  It  is 
because  of  this  good  public  image,  which 
DAV  has  worked  hard  to  earn,  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  enthusiastically  sup- 
port the  national  service  program  of  this 
organization. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to 
you  that  Disabled  American  Veterans 
maintains  a  policy  of  giving  priority  to 
disabled  veterans  and  to  the  dependents 
of  disabled  veterans  in  its  practice  of 
hiring  employees.  Thus,  it  is  that  in  the 
plant  at  Cold  Spring,  Ky.,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  DAV  are  employed.  In  addi- 
tion, many  members  of  the  DAV's  aux- 
iliary are  employed  and  also  dependents 
of  disabled  veterans  have  found  their 
way  to  the  DAV  for  their  livelihood.  We 
in  northern  Kentucky  are  proud  of  the 
beautiful  plant  at  Cold  Spring.  We  are 
proud  to  have  DAV  as  a  part  of  the 
northern  Kentucky  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  individual  disabled  Ameri- 
can veteran  today.  These  are  men  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much  for  their  unselfish 
service  to  our  coimtry  and  yet,  even  while 
overcoming  their  disabilities,  they  have 
continued  to  give. 

They  have  given  all  Americans  an  ex- 
ample. It  is  an  example  of  individual 
hardiness,  endurance,  and,  above  all, 
courage  to  prevail  over  hardships.  In 
their  determined  effort  we  have  seen 
their  organization,  formed  from  within 
the  ranks  of  the  disabled,  grow  from 
humble  origins  to  a  place  of  high  pur- 
pose. It  has  expanded  over  the  years  to 
meet  many  additional  needs. 

By  meeting  these  needs  and  rising 
above  difficulties  they  have  built  for 
themselves  a  place  of  greatness  in  the 
best  tradition  of  America  and  taken  a 
place  of  leadership  in  our  Nation. 

In  final  judgment,  I  must  point  to  the 
true  measure  of  an  organization.  This 
measure  is  the  number  of  people  it  serves 
and  has  served.  With  this  in  mind  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  many  colleagues 
today  who  salute  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization  for  its  50  years  of 
dedication  and  devoted  service  to  Amer- 
ica's defenders  and  their  dependents. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  join  In  recognition  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. Unquestionably,  this  organization 
has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  each  and  every  one  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  each  and  every  American  citi- 
zen. 

I  believe  It  was  the  Britisher  Edmund 
Burke  who  said: 

The  only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph 
of  evil  is  for  good  men  to  do  nothing. 

Fortunately  for  our  Nation,  a  group  of 
men,  meeting  In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in 
1919,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  DAV, 
decided  doing  nothing  was  not  their  cup 
of  tea.  They  chose  to  do  something,  in  a 
most  constructive  way,  for  this  country's 


wartime  disabled  veterans.  That  mission 
has  been  carried  on  for  over  50  years. 
Never  has  it  lacked  vitality.  Based  on 
past  accomplishments  and  future  prom- 
ise, it  can  be  stated  unequivocally  that 
the  Impact  of  DAV  on  veterans  affairs 
has  been  extraordinary. 

Whatever  the  need,  be  It  compassion 
or  counseling,  relief  or  rehabilitation,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  has  un- 
flinchingly answered  the  call.  Their 
tradition  seems  to  be,  "the  tougher  the 
request,  the  taller  the  performance." 

DAV  has  never  once  forgotten  those  of 
our  fellow  Americans,  who,  in  guarding 
our  freedom,  paid  a  personal  price.  It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  In  the  Con- 
gress take  this  opportunity  to  recognize 
a  great  organization  for  its  service  and 
sacrifice  to  our  Nation's  defenders. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
most  fitting  and  deserved  tribute  to 
America's  disabled  veterans  that  we  set 
aside  this  day  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  honor  the  organization 
which,  for  the  psist  50  years,  has  been 
their  worthy  champion — the  organization 
we  know  as  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.    . 

The  DAV  was  born  in  1920,  after  some 
300,000  wounded,  disabled,  handicapped, 
or  111  servicemen  returned  from  World 
War  I  to  find  their  country  and  Its  Gov- 
ernment were  In  no  way  prepared  to  cope 
with  their  problems. 

Most  of  these  men  were  in  desperate 
and  immediate  need  of  help  in  the  form 
of  medical  care,  vocational  training,  and 
compensation.  But  although  the  Gov- 
ernment went  about  hastily  setting  up 
new  bureaus  and  reorganizing  existing 
ones  to  meet  some  of  these  needs,  these 
bureaus  worked  at  cross  purposes  and 
the  bureaucratic  chaos  that  resulted  left 
disabled  veterans  bewildered  and  largely 
unaffected. 

True,  some  programs  were  moderately 
successful,  but  the  need  for  greater  rec- 
ognition of  disabled  veterans'  problems 
and  for  self-help  was  all  too  apparent. 
Some  disabled  veterans  formed  clubs — 
for  fraternal  reasons  and  in  order  to  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  better  help 
one  another.  Several  saw  the  need  for 
a  formal  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  follows  Is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans' 50th  anniversary  report,  detailing 
the  Initial  organization  and  the  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  DAV,  together  with 
some  of  the  invaluable  services  the  or- 
ganization and  its  members  have  pro- 
vided this  Nation  and  war-disabled  sons: 
Histobical  Review  of  the  DAV 
The  beginning  of  the  organization  was  un- 
pretentious. From  the  ranks  of  those  disabled 
veterans  In  the  various  clubs  across  the  coun- 
try came  the  men  who  conceived  and  brought 
Into  being  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

It  Is  commonly  agreed  that  the  first  step 
toward  a  national  organization  was  taken  at 
a  Christmas  Day  party  In  1919.  Judge  Robert 
S.  Marx  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Invited  100  fel- 
low disabled  veterans  from  Ohio  Mechanics 
Institute  to  a  Christmas  party.  The  discus- 
sion at  this  party  was  of  the  problems  facing 
the  disabled  veteran.  How  to  obtain  a  good 
sound  education?  How  to  obtain  meaningful 
vacation  training?  How  to  obtain  proper  and 
adequate  medical  care  for  their  wounds  and 
injuries?  How  to  obtain  proper  compensa- 
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tlon  for  their  wounds  and  injuries?  How  to 
obtain  benefits  tbat  would  protect  their 
wives  and  children  U  they  were  unable  to 
work  and  produce  an  income?  These  were 
Just  a  few  of  the  seemingly  unsolvable  prob- 
lems that  were  confronting  the  disabled  vet- 
eran at  this  time. 

From  this  meeting  came  the  Inspiration 
to  form  a  permanent  organization  to  help  the 
wounded  and  disabled  veteran. 

The  second  step  In  the  formation  of  an  or- 
ganization devoted  exclusively  to  the  war- 
handicapped  came  when  Judge  Marx  and 
others  met  with  200  disabled  veterans  who 
were  vocational  trainees  at  the  Ohio  Mechan- 
ical Institute. 

The  meeting  confirmed  that  many  of  the 
questions  raised  at  the  Christmas  party  were 
valid.  Vocational  training  was  mismanaged — 
medical  and  hospital  care  a  disgrace — com- 
pensation program  broken  down — and  every- 
thing was  snarled  In  red  tape  because  of  the 
many  different  Government  Bureaus  that 
were  Involved. 

Confronted  by  this  situation,  the  disabled 
veterans  who  took  part  In  the  Christmas  and 
Ohio  Mechanical  Institute  gathlng,  resolved 
that  an  organization  with  a  single  purpose — 
to  help  the  wounded  and  disabled  veteran 
solve  his  problems — should  be  formed  Imme- 
diately. 

In  a  meeting  In  May  of  1920.  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  and 
formulate  by-laws  for  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  disabled  veterans,  as  well  as  for  a  local 
chapter.  A  Cincinnati  Chapter  was  formed 
and  It  kept  In  close  touch  with  similar  units 
forming  throughout  the  nation. 

After  much  correspondence  with  friends 
and  other  clubs  throughout  the  country,  a 
national  cauciis  was  called  in  Cincinnati. 
No  record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  at- 
tending but  it  is  believed  that  between  200 
and  300  disabled  veterans,  mostly  from  the 
mid-west  attended  this  meeting. 

At  the  caucus  a  provisional  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans of  the  World  War  was  adopted.  This 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  was  to  serve  until 
a  national  convention  could  be  called  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  national  organization 
and  electing  officers. 

Judge  Robert  S.  Marx  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  DAVWW  to  serve  until  the  first 
convention. 

One  of  the  most  Important  events  In  the 
forming  of  the  DAVWW  occurred  during 
1920.  Judge  Marx  was  assigned  to  travel  with 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  during  the  1920  political 
campaign.  From  all  stories  and  accounts  It 
appears  that  Judge  Marx  spent  as  much  or 
more  time  making  talks,  to  disabled  veterans 
about  the  new  organization  that  they  were 
forming,  as  he  did  on  Roosevelt's  campaign. 
Each  time  the  train  would  stop,  Marx 
would  quietly  slip  away  and  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  disabled  veterans  that  he  had  man- 
aged to  arrange  prior  to  arriving  m  the  town. 
He  usually  worked  through  contacts  that  he 
already  had — or  through  some  friend  of  a 
present  member  of  the  DAVWW. 

During  the  remainder  of  1929  and  during 
early  1931  much  work  was  going  on  across 
the  nation,  by  many  Individuals,  to  organize 
the  DAVWW. 

The  first  National  Convention  was  called 
for  June  27,  28,  29  and  30,  1921  In  Detroit. 
Michigan.  The  National  Headquarters  Hotel 
was  the  Hotel  Tuller. 

This  Convention  was  marked  with  many 
lively  debates,  many  differences  of  opinion, 
but  It  was  a  working  convention.  The  1,000 
men  In  attendance  did  adopt  a  National  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  and  elect  a  slate  of 
National  Officers.  The  first  National  Com- 
maoder  was  Judge  Robert  8.  Marx.  They 
chose  Cincinnati.  Ohio  to  be  the  National 
Headquarters. 

With  the  piui>os«  of  the  DAVWW  est«t>- 
Uahed  as  rendering  service  to  disabled  vet- 


erans through  a  rehablliutlon  program,  the 
DAV  National  Service  program  was  begun 
at  the  very  first  convention. 

Judge  Marx  was  a  consummate  showman 
and  he  proved  it  at  this  first  convention  by 
massing  all  of  his  troops,  some  1,000  of  them, 
and  marching  them  through  the  streets  of 
Detroit.  The  parade  was  tnUy  a  DAV  parade. 
It  was  a  parade  of  people,  some  of  whom 
coughed  violently  from  TB,  some  hobbled 
unsteadily  on  new  limbs,  blind  men  were  led 
by  those  who  could  see  better  and  those  who 
could  not  walk  rode  In  cars  or  wheelchairs. 
The  parade  was  eecorted  by  the  police  and 
troop  of  calvary — and  It  was  raining.  The 
DAV  carried  the  flag  of  their  country  as  they 
marched  proudly  In  the  rain  of  Detroit.  Men 
and  women  who  watched  dabbed  back  the 
tears  of  memory  for  loved  ones  who  had  not 
returned  from  the  war.  They  took  their  hats 
off  when  the  flag  passed — and  did  not  put 
them  back  on  In  tribute  to  the  proud  men 
who  marched  behind.  The  crowd  lifted  their 
chins  and  smiled  proudly  as  they  saw  the 
determination  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  the  World  War.  Judge  Robert  S. 
Marx  marched  his  troops  Into  the  heart  of 
the  American  citizen. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  DAV— with 
little  funds — little  Influence — but  a  deter- 
mined spirit  to  help  fellow  disabled  veterans. 
The  men,  who  had  attained  their  military 
objectives  on  the  battlefields  of  France,  re- 
solved to  win  even  a  greater  battle  in  their 
determination  to  rehabilitate  themselves  and 
secure  proper  consideration  and  adequate 
benefits  for  thousands  of  their  buddies  more 
battle-scarred  than  they  themselves. 

Through  the  efforts  o^  a  young  and  ener- 
getic member  named  Harry  Wentworth,  San 
Francisco  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  sec- 
ond DAVWW  National  Convention.  By  this 
time,  1922,  the  DAVWW  was  already  work- 
ing hard  as  a  national  organization  in  the 
field  of  legislation,  and  were  prime  pushers 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  many  different 
government  agencies  Into  one  Veterans  Bu- 
reau. Many  steps  had  been  taken  In  the  di- 
rection of  helping  correct  abuses  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  veterans'  affairs. 

The  most  Important  event  to  take  place  at 
this  convention  was  the  forming  the  DAVWW 
Women's  Auxiliary  by  the  wives,  daughters, 
and  mothers  of  the  nation's  wartime  disabled 
veterans.  The  mothers  of  war  dead  also  were 
admitted  to  the  Auxiliary. 

The  second  convention  also  authorized  the 
publishing  of  the  "Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans of  the  World  War  Weekly"  newspaper. 
Each  member  agreed  to  be  assessed  an  addi- 
tional flfty  cents  a  year  In  dues  to  cover  the 
cost  of  publication  and  mailing.  It  was 
strongly  felt  that  the  membership  needed  a 
publication  to  keep  Its  members  informed 
of  the  problems  of  the  disabled  and  what  was 
being  done  about  them. 

Money  on  which  to  run  the  National  Head- 
quarters, the  Service  Program  and  other  af- 
fairs of  the  organization  was  an  early  prob- 
lem. Many  methods  of  fund  raising  were 
examined.  An  early  decision  was  made  to  use 
a  blue  flower  called  the  "Porget-Me-Not".  The 
National  Organization  would  derive  its  funds 
from  a  percentage  of  the  money  raised  by  lo- 
cal chapters.  In  later  years,  It  was  decided 
that  National  would  derive  Its  funds  through 
the  sale  of  the  flower  to  the  local  chapters 
rather  than  from  a  percentage  of  their  efforts. 
The  Knights  of  Columbus  were  very  gen- 
erous to  the  DAVWW  in  the  early  years.  They 
gave  over  $100,000  to  the  organization. 

Madame  Schumann-Helnk,  an  opera  star 
who  had  lost  sons  on  both  sides  of  the  war, 
gave  a  number  of  benefit  performances  for 
the  DAVWW.  She  was  loved  by  the  members 
whom  she  called  her  sons  and  they  returned 
her  love  by  calling  her  Mother. 

The  DAVWW  was  BO  broke  at  the  1927  con- 
vention at  El  Paso  that  the  New  National 
Commander,   William  Tate  had   to   borrow 


$10,000  from  a  man  whose  claim  he  had  Just 
processed. 

The  192&-29  year  was  a  better  one  finan- 
cially for  the  DAVWW  and  the  National  Serv- 
ice Fund  Foundation  was  formed.  This  group 
was  to  raise  money  to  ensure  the  ongoing  of 
the  service  program. 

In  November  of  1929,  the  DAVWW  and  the 
International  Historical  Society  entered  Into 
an  agreement.  The  Society  would  sell  a  book 
called  "Progress  of  Nations"  and  the  DAVWW 
would  get  a  percentage  of  the  sale.  The 
DAVWW  was  now  on  the  road  to  success  both 
financially  and  in  Its  service  program. 

1932  was  a  significant  year  for  the  DAVWW 
Congress  recognized  that  the  DAVWW  was 
giving  outstanding  service  to  disabled  vet- 
erans and  was  the  only  group  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  cause  of  the  war-disabled.  On 
June  17,  the  DAVWW  was  given  a  Federal 
Charter  as  the  "official  voice  of  the  nation's 
wartime  disabled". 

The  Life  Membership  Fund  was  begun  In 
1939.  The  first  year,  there  were  10,325  Life 
Members.  This  program,  where  a  member 
could  buy  a  lifetime  membership  for  a  stated 
amount,  has  now  grown  to  a  fund  of  over 
$5,000,000  and  112,820  life  members. 

The  DAVWW  Issued  their  first  IDENTO- 
TAGS,  miniature  license  plates,  to  Ameri- 
can motorlste  In  1941.  Since  that  time  nearly 
a  billion  tags  have  been  mailed  and  over 
2,000,000  sets  of  loet  keys  have  been  returned 
to  their  owners  free  at  charge.  Donations 
from  those  who  receive  the  IDENTO-TAOS 
have  become  the  financial  base  for  the  DAV 
program  of  service. 

The  DAVWW  Charter  was  amended  In  1942 
to  admit  members  of  World  War  II  and 
members  of  any  future  wars  In  which  this 
country  might  become  engaged.  The  name 
of  the  DAVWW  was  shortened  to  Disabled 
American  Veterans  at  this  time. 

Having  only  a  three  week  term.  National 
Commander,  William  Dodd  gave  the  shortest 
report  ever  to  the  1943  National  Convention 
when  he  said,  "I  submit  It  (the  National 
Commander's  Report)  as  follows:  I  have 
had  an  awfully  good  time  working  with 
and  for  you.  That's  all."  He  received  a  stand- 
ing ovation. 

The  National  Service  Officers  formal  train- 
ing program  was  begun  on  October  16.  1944. 
The  men  who  enrolled  In  these  early  courses 
have  become  today  the  nucleus  of  the  DAV's 
professional  staff  of  National  Service  Officers. 
They  were  trained  at  American  University 
and  Catholic  University  in  such  courses  as: 
counseling,  guidance,  legislation,  adjudica- 
tion, law,  physiology,  psychology  and  presen- 
tation of  medical  evidence. 

In  1945  the  DAV  bought  much  of  the 
equipment  and  all  rights  to  the  exclusive 
manufacture  and  Issuance  of  the  INDENTO- 
TAG.  This  purchase  made  It  possible  for  the 
DAV  to  realize  much  more  money  from  the 
program.  It  was  decided  at  the  outset  that 
disabled  veterans  or  their  dependents,  where 
possible,  would  be  used  to  manufacture  these 
tags. 

An  important  milestone  was  reached  in 
1946  when  membership  In  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  105,034. 

In  1948  General  Jonathan  Wainwrlght 
was  elected  National  Commander.  He  served 
with  distinction  and  helped  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  greatly. 

Jimmy  Stewart  starred  in  a  short  movie 
entitled  "How  Much  Do  You  Owe?"  in  1949. 
This  ten  minute  movie  told  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

'On  Stage,  Everybody"  starring  eighteen 
paraplegic  veterans  and  Bob  Hope  was  re- 
leased by  the  DAV  In  1950.  Hope  explained 
that  the  movie  should  make  it  apparent  to 
the  public  and  to  Industry  In  general  that 
disabled  veterans  can  and  must  be  given 
work — not  only  because  of  its  therapeutic 
value  but  because  the  disabled  are  well  able 
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to  serve  Industry  In  many  types  of  Jobs.  The 
eighteen  wheelchair  veterans  were  featured 
In  a  lively  musical  revue. 

In  1955.  blind  Marine  Corps  General  Melvln 
J.  Mass  was  elected  National  Commander. 
His  stature  and  visible  disability  did  much 
to  strengthen  the  national  image  of  the  DAV. 
1959  saw  the  DAV  pass  another  significant 
membership  milestone.  The  organization 
reached  a  total  of  208,867  members  including 
68.342  life  members. 

Since  1922,  the  DAV  has  been  publishing  a 
newspaper.  In  1960,  a  magazine  replaced  the 
newspaper  as  the  "Official  Voice  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans". 

In  1962-63  the  organization  devised  a  pro- 
gram to  raise  funds  called  the  "DAV  Luggage 
Tag".  This  program  was  to  do  the  same  thing 
for  luggage  as  the  Idento-Tag  did  for  keys. 
Unfortunately,  this  program  did  not  work  out 
and  was  discontinued. 

1966  was  a  banner  year  In  the  DAV's  pub- 
lic relations  programs.  A  25  minute  movie  en- 
titled "Walk  With  Me"  was  released.  It 
showed  the  public  why  the  DAV  Is  needed, 
what  the  DAV  does,  how  It  functions  and 
answered  many  of  the  questions  the  public 
had  about  the  DAV. 

In  the  halls  of  Congress,  another  signifi- 
cant event  took  place  on  June  17.  Congress 
held  a  "DAV  Day  on  the  Hill"  In  recognition 
of  the  organization's  34th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  its  Federal  Charter. 

On  November  11,  1966,  the  hopes,  expecta- 
tions and  dreams  of  nearly  flfty  years  came 
to  pass  when  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
dedicated  their  new  modern  National  Head- 
quarters on  Alexandria  Pike,  In  Cold  Spring, 
Kentucky.  This  new  building  was  function- 
ally designed  with  the  needs  and  peculiar 
manufacturing  requirements  of  the  Organi- 
zation in  mind.  It  Is  a  building  that  all 
members  can  be  proud  of. 

In  the  summer  of  1967  a  new  formal  train- 
ing program  of  National  Service  Officers  was 
begun.  These  men  would  flll  vacancies  created 
by  deaths  and  retirement  of  many  of  the  orig- 
inal Service  Officers. 

The  DAV  sold  Its  old  Washington,  DC. 
building  and  moved  into  a  new  and  modern 
leased  space  In  the  fall  of  1967.  It  was  found 
that  leasing  space  could  be  less  expensive 
than  the  upkeep  of  the  old  building  that  It 
had  purchased  many  years  before. 

In  1968.  the  DAV  set  up  a  National  Schol- 
arship fund  to  help  defray  expenses  of  mem- 
bers' children  who  could  show  ability  and 
need.  The  Disaster  Fund  was  also  created 
this  year  to  help  members  who  were  victims 
of  natural  disasters. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  DAV 
began  a  Joint  program  in  1969.  The  DAV  Is 
giving  support  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  BSA  program  of  scouting  for  handi- 
capped boys.  Nothing  Is  more  natural  than 
for  men  who  have  overcome  the  disabilities 
of  war  to  teach  boys  who  have  natural  handi- 
caps how  to  overcome  them. 

Because  of  new  and  updated  management 
procedure — new  equipment — and  the  grad- 
ual public  recognition  that  the  DAV  Is  serv- 
ing a  vital  function,  1969  was  the  best  year 
In  the  financial  history  of  the  organization. 
Beginning  at  the  1970  Loa  Angeles  Na- 
tional Convention,  the  DAV  will  celebrate 
Its  "Fifty  Years  of  Service  to  the  Disabled 
Veteran".  This  celebration  will  cxilmlnate  at 
the  60th  Annual  Convention  in  Detroit  In 
1971 — the  site  of  the  First  Annual  National 
Convention. 

This  has  been  a  brief  review  of  the  history 
of  the  organization.  The  history  of  the  DAV 
has  been  complicated  and  tumultuous.  Noth- 
ing as  important  as  the  objectives  of  this 
organization  Is  ever  easy.  The  DAV  has  had 
Its  hours  of  trial — Its  moment  of  bopeleas- 
ness-^ts  time  of  glory— Its  periods  of  riding 
the  crest  of  the  wave.  But  the  important 
thing  to  the  organization  itself,  and  to  the 
American  public  In  general,  is  that  through 


all  this  It  has  determinedly  stuck  to  Its  single 
purpose — that  of  aiding  the  wartime  service 
connected  disabled  veteran  return  to  civilian 
life  In  a  competitive  position  with  his  peers. 
That  he  and  his  family  can  face  the  future 
with  confidence  knowing  that  bis  medical, 
rehabilitation  and  employment  requirements 
will  be  met. 

No  greater  puropse  can  be  served  by  any 
organization — no  greater  challenge  can  be 
accepted  by  any  group — no  greater  privilege 
Is  requested  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  aware  that  the 
founders  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans initially  resolved  that  their  orga- 
nization should  "stimulate  a  feeling  of 
mutual  devotion,  happiness  and  com- 
radeship among  all  disabled  veterans." 
Service  to  disabled  veterans  by  disabled 
vetersms,  who  fully  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  those  who  have  experienced  the 
same  sufferings  and  hardships  of  war 
service,  prompted  the  founding  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  has  given 
life  to  the  organization's  continued 
growth  and  expanding  effectiveness, 
and  supplies  the  beacon  for  firm  and 
worthy  purpose  for  its  continued  suc- 
cess. DAV's  early  objectives  remain  its 
present  and  future  goals : 

To  advance  the  Interest  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded.  Injured  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  widows  and  depend- 
ents ...  to  cooperate  with  all  Federal  and 
private  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Improving  and  advancing  the  conditions, 
health  and  Interest  of  wounded,  Injured  or 
disabled  veterans. 

I  should  like,  at  this  pointrtlTpoint  to 
the  accomplishments  of  a  DAV  chapter 
in  the  Second  Congressional  of  Maine  as 
an  illustration  of  the  services  which  this 
outstanding  organization  provides  both 
to  its  disabled  brothers  and  to  its  com- 
munity. The  chapter  is  Chapter  6  of 
Bangor,  Msdne,  named  after  that  great 
American  and  disabled  veteran  John  P. 
Kennedy.  Its  officers  are  Frank  X.  Mor- 
ris, commander;  Donald  O.  Dore,  senior 
vice  commander;  Robert  J.  Pahey,  ad- 
jutant-treasurer; and  Daniel  Connor, 
chaplain.  The  announced  main  purpose 
of  this  chapter  is  service  to  all  veterans, 
regardless  of  their  veterans'  organiza- 
tion preference.  Each  year,  its  members 
appropriate  $350  for  the  hospital  fund 
at  the  Togus,  Maine,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Center.  And  among  many  oth- 
er notable  activities,  they  also  sponsor 
a  local  Boy  Scout's  attendance  at  sum- 
mer camp  and  contribute  generously  to 
a  number  of  charities  and  children's 
homes. 

To  the  disabled  veterans  and  their 
chapters  in  Maine  and  across  the  Na- 
tion and  to  the  national  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  organization,  our  deep  and 
sincere  appreciation  for  50  years  of 
heroic  service  and  our  hope  for  con- 
tinued success  in  your  noble  purpose  of 
helping  war  veterans  who  have  been  dis- 
abled find  their  way  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  in  this  their 
50th  year  of  service  to  our  Nation. 

It  would  be  very  dlfBcult  to  take  note 
of  all  the  laudable  accomplishments  of 
this  organization  at  this  time,  but  we  are 


proud  to  salute  the  quiet  courage  of 
these  Americans.  All  to  often  we  tend  to 
forget  the  high  cost  of  defending  free- 
dom once  the  sounds  of  conflict  have 
ceased,  but  for  many  Americans  there  re- 
mains a  continual  reminder  of  this  cost. 
When  these  defenders  return  to  take  a 
productive  place  in  civilian  life,  they  are 
often  faced  with  very  formidable  obsta- 
cles as  a  result  of  their  service  to  their 
country.  The  1,500,000  plus  Americans 
who  have  benefited  from  the  free  assist- 
ance given  by  the  DAV  since  World  War 
n  are  a  living  monument  to  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  this  fine  organization. 
Help  in  obtaining  medical  care,  hos- 
pitalization, disability  compensation,  re- 
habilitation, job  training,  and  employ- 
ment are  but  a  few  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  DAV. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  are  sometimes 
still  forced  to  consider  war  as  an  alterna- 
tive in  the  solution  of  certain  of  the 
world's  problems,  but  as  long  as  war 
exists  we  are  fortunate  to  have  an  or- 
ganization such  as  the  DAV  to  help  those 
who  paid  the  price  of  our  freedom.  We 
salute  the  quite  courage  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  in  their  50th  year  and 
wish  them  many  more. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn)  , 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  was  organized  to  "advance 
the  interest  and  work  for  the  betterment 
of  all  wounded,  injured,  and  disabled 
veterans,  their  widows,  and  dependents, 
to  cooperate  with  all  Federal  and  pri- 
vate agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Im- 
proving and  advancing  the  conditions, 
health,  and  interest  of  wounded,  injured, 
or  disabled  veterans."  To  this  date,  Uie 
DAV  has  remained  true  to  its  original 
purposes. 

While  it  Is  sad  and  unfortunate  that 
warfare  continues  to  disable  American 
servicemen,  it  is  gratifying  that  the  DAV 
exists  to  assist  these  men  In  their  ef- 
forts to  establish  themselve  In  the  civil- 
ian world.  At  the  individual  level  the 
DAV  has  devised  programs  to  assist  dis- 
abled veterans  in  obtaining  the  full 
measure  of  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled under  the  law.  At  the  national  level 
the  DAV  has  argued  persuasively  for  new 
legislation  to  assist  this  Nation's  disabled 
veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  personally  aware 
of  the  fine  work  done  by  the  DAV.  One 
of  the  organization's  past  national  com- 
manders, Peter  L.  Dye,  Is  a  close  friend 
and  former  law  school  classmate  of  mine. 
Through  him  I  have  learned  of  countless 
instances  in  which  the  DAV  has  been 
able  to  substantially  assist  its  members. 
Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have 
learned  even  more  of  what  the  DAV  is 
able  to  provide  in  services  to  its  mem- 
bers, and  in  many  cases,  to  veterans  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  organization.  In 
the  course  of  my  trying  to  assist  veterans 
to  receive  their  benefits.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  role  played  by  the  DAV. 
On  many  occasions  a  representative  of 
the  DAV's  national  service  program  has 
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aided  in  acquiring  the  materials  I  have 
needed  to  present  a  disabled  veteran's 
claim  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
other  concerned  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  for  the  role  they  have 
played  during  the  past  50  years.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  there  will  be  no  need 
for  the  DAV  in  50  more  years,  but  so 
long  as  there  are  disabled  veterans,  it 
is  comforting  to  know  that  their  inter- 
ests will  be  protected  by  so  fine  an 
organization. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  should 
be  a  special  day  for  all  Americans.  Every- 
one is  touched  by  the  tragedies  of  war 
but  few  are  moved  to  remedy  them.  The 
Disabled  American  Veteraias  are  among 
these  few.  Their  efforts  to  help  rehabili- 
tate their  disabled  brothers  represent  the 
finest  qualities  in  man.  As  a  physician,  I 
have  always  admired  their  concern  for 
'>  proper  medical  care  and  treatment  for 
;•  their  compatriots.  As  a  citizen,  I  have 
always  admired  their  selfless  commit- 
ment to  better  the  lives  of  their  fellow 
veterans.  Their  training,  educations^, 
,.(  scholarship  and  legal  advisory  programs 
■j  are  excellent  examples  to  us  all  of  good 
will  turned  into  good  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  courage  and  dedica- 
tion of  these  men  should  provide  Inspira- 
tion to  us  all  as  we  work  for  peace  among 
men  of  good  will.  I  am  proud  to  partlcl- 
■^  pate  in  this  program  to  commemorate 
their  services — especially  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  DAV  chapters  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  and  all  of  Kansas 
whose  concern  for  their  fellow  man  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  Congress.  On 
their  50th  aimiversary,  I  am  happy  to 
offer  a  warm  and  very  admiring  salute 
to  each  and  every  one  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans . 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  nearly  300,- 
000  members  of  the  DAV.  This  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans and  their  special  day  in  Congress 
are  testimony  to  the  success  and  accom- 
plishments of  this  great  organization. 

McGuire  Veterans  Hospital  is  located 
in  my  district.  It  and  the  brave  men  who 
have  spent  time  rebuilding  their  lives 
and  bodies  there  have  given  me  a  unique 
insight  into  the  aspirations  of  our  dis- 
abled veterans. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  continuing  ef- 
forts of  these  disabled  veterans  once  they 
leave  our  hospitals  and  retiu-n  to  our 
communities.  In  my  district  we  have  a 
DAV  chapter  that  participates  exten- 
sively in  assisting  disabled  veterans  with 
service  claims,  participates  in  volunteer 
work  at  the  VA  hospital,  and  most  re- 
cently, in  such  worthwhile  endeavors  as 
campaigns  to  focus  attention  and  con- 
cern to  the  problem  of  our  POW/MIA's 
in  Indochina. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  I  know  further 
of  the  work  of  DAV  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  all  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  The  liaison  and  coop- 
eration of  the  DAV  with  our  committee 
and  with  various  Federal  agencies  has 
led  to  a  continuing  Improvement  In 
our  ability  to  deal  effectively  and  hu- 


manely with  the  affairs  of  these  veter- 
ans and  their  families  to  whom  we  are 
so  deeply  indebted. 

I  congratulate  the  DAV  for  its  past 
achievements  and  I  know  that  the  f  ound- 
ders  of  this  organization  would  be  justi- 
fiably proud  of  the  DAV  today  as  it 
stands  as  a  dynamic  and  effective  or- 
ganization truly  deserving  of  the  respect 
of  all  Americans. 

It  is  an  honor  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  saluting  the  DAV  on  "Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Day  in  Con- 
gress: A  Tribute  To  Qiiiet  Courage." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  Disabled  American  Veterans  Day, 
serves  to  remind  us  that,  no  matter  how 
great  the  threat,  there  are  always  Ameri- 
cans willing  to  serve  their  coimtry,  and 
continue  to  serve  long  after  the  hostili- 
ties have  ended. 

Oiu-  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
set  a  high  standard  of  heroism  in  battle, 
of  heroism  in  the  wards  of  our  veterans 
hospitals,  of  heroism  in  the  painful 
struggle  to  overcome  a  handicap  and  re- 
turn to  a  productive  life. 

My  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Florida  Is  home  to  nearly  85,000  vet- 
erans. Many  of  them  are  disabled — in 
body,  but  not  in  spirit.  I  am  proud  to 
know  many  of  these  men  personally. 
They  are  America's  finest. 

This  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
men  and  women  who  have  donned  a  imi- 
form  and  served  the  cause  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  We  owe  an  even 
greater  debt  to  those  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  or  been  disabled  in  war. 

The  DAV  now  has  nearly  300,000 
members  working  tirelessly  to  secure 
adequate  benefits  for  their  battle- 
scarred  buddies,  and  helping  each  other 
in  the  struggle  toward  rehabilitation. 

Those  who  defile  our  flag  and  seek  to 
tear  down  this  country  and  its  institu- 
tions would  do  well  to  look  to  our  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  They  might 
learn  something  about  true  courage  and 
self-sacrifice. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with 
pride  to  associate  myself  with  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  taken  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  men  who  have 
suffered  disabling  Injuries  In  their  coun- 
try's service. 

On  this,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  it  is  more 
than  appropriate  that  we  take  a  moment 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  who  have  sac- 
rificed their  health,  their  earning  ability, 
their  well-being  in  the  defense  of  their 
country. 

The  pledge  first  voiced  by  a  great  Pres- 
ident 106  years  ago,  that  we  should  "bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphan"  deserves  the 
same  high  priority  as  does  his  further 
promise  to  "achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  commemorates 
its  50th  anniversary.  Founded  by  woimd- 
ed  veterans  of  the  First  World  War,  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  serving  their  com- 
rades and  their  country,  the  DAV  has 
set  a  record  which  they  can  be  proud 
of.  Through  their  work,  countless  thou- 


sands of  wounded  and  disabled  veterans 
have  received  the  benefits  and  services  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Through  the  DAV's  national  service 
program,  all  disabled  veterans  are  given 
assistance  by  other  veterans  knowledge- 
able in  the  workings  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, so  that  the  just  claims  of 
these  men  are  not  delayed  through  ad- 
ministrative shortcomings.  An  outstand- 
ing DAV  legislative  program  has  for 
years  kept  the  Congress  informed  of  the 
needs  of  our  veterans  and  how  they 
might  best  be  met.  And  just  as  important, 
is  the  inspiring  example  these  men  have 
set  for  us  all. 

War  always  exacts  a  high  price,  as  re- 
cent years  have  made  us  all  too  well 
aware,  and  these  are  some  of  the  men 
who  have  paid  the  full  price.  But  they 
have  continued  to  offer  themselves  to 
their  country  and  to  their  comrades  less 
fortunate  than  themselves  in  a  most  un- 
selfish way.  In  these  troubled  times,  when 
some  men  question  the  strength  of 
America's  character,  we  may  point  to 
these  men  smd  say  with  pride  that  so  long 
as  their  kind  of  courage,  patriotism  and 
civic  dedication  endure,  America  is  as 
strong  and  as  secure  a^  ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  we  long  for  a  time 
in  which  there  are  no  disabled  veterans, 
so  do  we  pray  that  there  will  never  come 
a  time  when  the  spirit  exemplified  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  is  lacking  in 
America.  I  am  most  proud  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  the  DAV. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  just 
50  years  ago  that  a  group  of  dedicated 
men  gathered  together  to  form  an  or- 
ganization that,  in  half  a  century  of 
outstanding  service,  has  come  to  stand 
for  many  of  those  things  which  each  of 
us  holds  dear. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  rep- 
resent those  to  whom  duty  is  everything, 
love  of  coimtry  is  paramount,  and  pa- 
triotism is  practiced  daily. 

It  is  difBcult  to  put  into  words  the 
record  of  this  outstanding  organization. 
Perhaps  they  have  best  been  described 
in  the  words  of  this  special  observance: 
A  Tribute  to  Quiet  Courage. 

That  is  well  put,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
within  the  ranks  of  the  DAV  are  those 
to  whom  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion meant  the  surrender  of  a  limb,  the 
loss  of  blood,  pain  and  the  suffering  on 
a  foreign  land  in  the  name  of  freedom 
and  in  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  honor  them  today  in  this  man- 
ner as  individuals  and  as  an  organiza- 
tion for  service  to  America  and  to 
veterans  and  veterans'  families  every- 
where. I  consider  it  also  is  especially 
significant  that  DAV  has  shown  a 
special  concern  for  another  group  of 
veterans.  There  are  nearly  1.500  of  these 
Americans  who  themselves  are  examples 
of  the  quiet  courage  of  which  I  speak. 

These  are  the  American  servicemen 
being  held  prisoner  by  the  Commimlsts 
in  Southeast  Asia  who  represent  to  us 
all,  and  especially  to  the  DAV  members, 
many  of  whom  have  known  the  terrors 
of  prison  In  other  wars,  a  symbol  of 
American  service  and  sacrifice  which 
we  seldom  have  seen  and.  pray  God, 
we  may  never  have  to  see  again. 
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And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
for  me  to  today  add  my  voice  to  the  mil- 
lions of  voices  across  America  in  solemn 
salute  to  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans as  they  mark  50  years  of  service  to 
their  country  and  their  fellow  man. 

They  have  met  the  test  and  were  not 
found  wanting.  May  that  be  said  of  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  member  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  have  been  so  for 
many  years.  I  enjoy  the  comradeship  of 
the  members  of  my  chapter,  DAV  Chap- 
ter 1,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  upon  occa- 
sion I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
with  groups  on  a  larger  geographical  ba- 
sis as  well.  This  organization  is  dedicated 
to  the  highest  principles  of  Americanism 
and  of  mankind  and  it  is  an  inspiration 
to  be  a  part  of  its  membership  and  to 
participate  in  its  work. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  the  princi- 
pal area  in  which  I  am  associated  with 
DAV  is  when  they  assist  veterans  in 
processing  claims  for  various  veterans 
benefits  and  I  have  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  dedication  and  effec- 
tiveness of  their  fine  work  in  this  field. 
As  all  of  us  in  Congress  know.  Congress- 
men work  in  this  field  on  a  daily  basis; 
but  without  the  assistance  of  such  or- 
ganizations of  DAV  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  veterans  to  obtain  the  medi- 
cal and  legal  and  other  type  of  advice 
that  they  need  in  the  processing  of  their 
various  claims.  The  DAV  has  reviewed 
millions  of  cases  and  has  helped  veterans 
to  secure  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  various  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

The  organization  has  also  provided,  by 
its  existence,  the  structure  of  an  organi- 
zation which  brings  together  veterans  of 
our  country  who  have  been  disabled  in 
service  and  who  find  by  this  association 
a  comradeship  and  inspiration  which 
could  never  be  measured  in  dollars.  I  am 
happy  to  participate  today  in  speaking 
In  strong  support  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  are  commemo- 
rating their  golden  anniversary  of  service 
to  the  disabled  veterans  of  American 
wars. 

I  salute  this  organization,  and  com- 
mend them  for  their  unselfish  dedication 
to  the  millions  of  American  service- 
men who  have  been  Injured  and  disabled 
while  serving  their  country  in  uniformed 
services. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tennessee  DAVs,  and  their  ex- 
cellent National  and  State  record.  The 
leadership  of  the  Tennessee  DAVs  Is  sup- 
plied by  Department  Commander  Ernest 
Rains,  from  my  own  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District. 

The  senior  vice  commander  is  Robert 
Currie  of  Clarksville;  the  adjutant-treas- 
urer is  Matthew  Lynch  of  Nashville;  the 
Judge  advocate  is  Alfred  English  of 
Shelbyville  and  the  past  commander  is 
my  longtime  friend,  Harold  German  of 
Cleveland. 

John  L.  Sullivan  of  Cleveland  Is  east 
Tennessee  division  commander,  Albert  L. 
McCarrell  of  Goodlettsville  is  middle 
Tennessee  commander,  and  Estill  Archi- 


bald of   Dyersburg  Is   west  Tennessee 
commander. 

The  district  commanders  include: 
Charles  Summers  of  Kingsport,  first; 
Tom  Arms  of  Maryville,  second;  James 
Shuler  of  Old  Fort,  third;  James  Smith 
of  Clarkrange  is  the  fourth  district  com- 
mander; Frank  Hayes  of  Murfreesboro 
is  fifth:  James  Matlock  of  Nashville  Is 
sixth;  Robert  Crowson  of  Columbia  is 
seventh;  Leon  Allison  of  Jackson  is 
eighth;  R.  E.  Barber  of  Dyersburg  is 
ninth;  R.  Dale  Tipton  of  Memphis  is 
10th. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Tennessee  DAVs 
is  John  W.  Gammon  of  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  Tennessee 
DAV's  and  the  national  organization,  and 
I  commend  their  efforts  throughout  this 
country  to  inspire  patriotism,  to  rehabili- 
tate disabled  veterans,  to  provide  various 
civic  services  to  their  respective  commu- 
nities, and  for  providing  a  strong  voice 
for  the  veterans  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
DoRN),  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Horton)  in  commending  the 
great  work  of  the  organization  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Certainly  today's  tribute  is  fitting  and 
appropriate.  The  disabled  veterans  of 
our  Nation  have  demonstrated  their  pa- 
triotism, dedication,  and  devotion  to  oiu- 
country — they  are  an  example  of  quiet 
courage  to  the  Nation  and  deserve  our 
commendation  and  support. 

The  DAV  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
flne  work  for  our  disabled  veterans 
throughout  the  years.  This  is  an  out- 
standing organization  of  dedicated  vete- 
rans, devoted  to  service  for  their  fellow- 
man  and  our  country. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  join  my  col- 
leagues on  this  meaningful  occasion.  I 
can  think  of  no  individuals  in  America 
who  are  more  deserving  than  the  war- 
time disabled,  those  who  have  literally, 
with  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  paid  for 
the  blessings  we  all  share. 

Except  for  those  who  have  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  the  living  wounded 
have  carried  the  heaviest  burden  in  free- 
dom's defense  and  they  richly  deserve 
the  praise  and  the  support  of  this  body. 

Thsmks  to  the  devoted  and  tireless  ef- 
forts of  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Olts  E.  Teague,  who  himself 
was  grievously  wounded  in  combat,  this 
body  has  been  kept  advised  on  the  needs 
of  the  disabled  and  we  have  certainly 
done  what  we  can  to  be  receptive  and 
responsive  to  all  veterans  and  especially 
the  wartime  disabled. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization,  for  Its 
long  and  distinguished  role  In  self-sup- 
port of  the  disabled.  Moreover,  I  com- 
mend the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  all  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations who  have  given  their  sup- 
port to  the  wartime  disabled. 

This  Is  our  moment  to  salute  the  dis- 
abled veterans.  I  do  so  at  this  time  with 
humility  and  thanks. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  16th  Con- 


gressional District  of  Ohio  takes  particu- 
lar pride  on  DAV  Day  in  the  fact  that 
Edward  J.  Smith,  of  Alliance,  one  of  our 
own  good  citizens,  is  Ohio  State  DAV 
commander  in  the  50th  anniversary 
year. 

DAV  had  its  origins  in  Cincinnati  in 
1919,  smd  it  has  always  been  a  strong 
influence  in  our  State  and  among  our 
veterans.  This  year,  as  in  many  others, 
Ohio  has  the  largest  DAV  membership 
among  the  50  States. 

The  DAV  was  founded  and  operates 
in  the  highest  tradition  of  American  life. 
It  is  a  fellowship  of  disabled  people  orga- 
nized to  help  disabled  people,  and  with 
the  tremendous  reservoir  of  talent, 
brains,  and  courage  in  its  membership, 
it  has  succeeded  magnificently. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  DAV  today,  to  its  m&ny  members 
who  are  my  good  friends,  and  particu- 
larly to  their  representative  and  com- 
mander, Edward  J.  Smith,  who  is  present 
for  this  occasion. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
commemorating  the  50  years  of  service 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  to  our 
Nation's  war  disabled.  It  Is  indeed  an 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  the  over  300,000 
members  of  the  DAV  on  their  golden  an- 
niversary. 

The  DAV  has  labored  tirelessly  to  as- 
sure that  all  individuals  disabled  in  the 
service  of  America  will  receive  the  proper 
care  and  assistance  that  they  so  riclily 
deserve.  Specifically,  the  DAV  has  at- 
tempted to  provide  the  proper  medical 
care  tmd  treatment  of  veterans  for  dis- 
abilities Incurred,  Increased,  or  aggra- 
vated by  military  service,  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  degree  of  disablement 
caused  by  such  disabilities,  training,  and ' 
or  education  to  restore  employability, 
and  adequate  compensation  to  the 
widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent 
parents  of  veterans  who  die  as  the  result 
of  a  service-Incurred  disability. 

The  DAV  has  also  played  a  crucial 
role  in  the  preparation  of  soimd  and 
progressive  legislative  measures  for  the 
protection  and  benefit  of  the  disabled 
veteran. 

Several  current  projects  of  the  DAV 
deserve  special  commendation.  A  schol- 
arship program  designed  for  children  of 
disabled  veterans  has  provided  further 
educational  opportunities  for  many 
young  students.  A  program  of  starting 
Boy  Scout  chapters  for  handicapped 
youth  utilizing  disabled  veterans  for 
leadership  has  also  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
richly  earned  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  those  who  pay  tribute  to  you  today. 
I  would  particularly  like  to  commend  the 
103  active  chapters  of  DAV  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  fine  work  of  its  over  20,000  mem- 
bers. I  join  my  colleagues  In  congratulat- 
ing you  on  your  50  years  of  outstanding 
accomplishments. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  can  take  pride  In  honoring 
the  magnificent  achievements  and  con- 
tributions of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans now  entering  Its  sixth  decade  of 
outstanding  service.  This  flne  organiza- 
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tion,  more  than  any  other,  has  helped 
our  soldiers,  wounded  and  maimed  in  de- 
fense of  their  country,  return  to  full, 
useful,  independent  lives  at  home,  and 
has  protected  the  widows  and  depend- 
ents of  those  who  did  not  return,  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  life  itself. 
The  essential  work  carried  on  by  DAV 
reminds  us  of  our  great  debt  to  those 
who  endure  the  horror  and  blood  of 
battle  to  preserve  our  liberty.  They  are 
often  unsung  heroes,  for  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  be  reminded  daily  of  the  real  and 
terrible  costs  of  war.  Each  day,  more  of 
our  fighting  men  are  woimded  in  Viet- 
nam; each  day,  more  of  them  return 
home  crippled  and  disabled.  It  is  indeed 
fortunate  that  there  is  an  organization 
like  the  DAV  to  aid  these  men  in  their  re- 
adjustment to  civilian  life. 

As  the  ofiBcial  voice  of  all  wartime  dis- 
abled, the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
acts  as  go-between  for  the  veteran  and 
his  family  in  relations  with  various  pub- 
lic agencies.  The  DAV  employs  146  pro- 
fessionally trained  national  service  of- 
ficers, each  one  of  whom  is  himself  a  dis- 
abled veteran.  These  national  service  of- 
ficers; at  least  one  in  each  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  offices 
throughout  the  United  States,  assist  the 
disabled  and  their  dependents  In  ob- 
taining medical  care,  hospitalization,  dis- 
ability compensation,  rehabilitation,  job 
training,  and  employment. 

In  addition  to  helping  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  obtain  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  legally  en- 
titled, the  DAV  maintains  a  varied  pro- 
gram to  help  solve  the  problems  of  our 
maimed  and  wounded  soldiers  returning 
to  civilian  life.  Its  legislative  branch  has 
worked  continuously  and  successfully 
for  the  changing  of  old  laws  and  the 
passage  of  new  ones  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  disabled  veteran.  It  sponsors  pros- 
thetic research  to  develop  improved  arti- 
ficial limbs,  scout  troops  for  handicapped 
children,  scholarships  for  able  but  needy 
children  of  disabled  veterans,  and  the 
famous  "Idento-Tags,"  which  not  only 
employ  many  disabled  veterans  in  their 
manufacture,  but  provide  the  main 
source  of  income  for  DAV. 

The  national  activities  of  the  DAV 
and  many,  many,  other  fine  programs, 
sponsored  by  local  chapters,  have  en- 
riched our  Nation  immeasurably.  They 
bring   hope   to   those   who   have   been 
maimed  in  the  service  of  their  coimtry, 
and  they   keep   fresh   and   strong  our 
awareness  of  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  them  for  their  loyalty,  patriot- 
ism, courage,  and  sacrifices.  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  support  them  in  this  en- 
deavor, and  congratulate  them  again  on 
their  half -century  of  outstanding  service. 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  proud  day  for  the  92d  Congress,  for 
we  are  today  paying  tribute  to  the  quiet 
courage  of  those  Americans  who  have 
especially  borne  the  burden  of  our  na- 
tional defense  through  personal  sacrifice 
and  injury,  the  members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  These  are  the  vet- 
erans who  still  bear  the  physical  as  well 
as  emotional  scars  of  battle,  the  men  who 
have  been  tested  in  the  fiery  crucible 
of  battle. 


Today  we  mark  50  years  of  service  by 
the  DAV  to  the  wounded  veterans,  his 
widow  and  dependent.  The  founders  of 
the  DAV  stated  their  objective  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  advance  the  Interest  and  work  lor  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded,  injured  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  tbelr  widows  and  depend- 
ents. ...  to  cooperate  with  all  federal  and 
private  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  im- 
proving and  advancing  the  conditions,  health 
and  interest  of  wounded.  Injured  or  disabled 
veterans. 

This  remains  their  objective,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization  has  carried  out 
this  mission  with  great  distinction.  Medi- 
cal care  for  our  wounded  veterans  has 
improved  so  greatly  over  the  years  that 
we  may  tend  to  forget  the  difficulties 
faced  by  our  woimded  soldiers  as  they 
returned  from  the  battles  of  World  War 
I.  Our  Nation  was  not  then  equipped  to 
care  for  the  300,000  disabled  veterans, 
some  of  whom  returned  to  America  only 
to  have  to  sleep  on  hospital  floors.  The 
Disabled  American  Veterans  organiza- 
tion was  formed  to  move  into  this 
vacuum  and  has  performed  magnificent- 
ly ever  since. 

The  DAV  remains  an  active  and  effec- 
tive voice  for  patriotism  and  American- 
ism £Uid  for  legislative  programs  to  bene- 
fit all  veterans.  The  DAV  also  maintains 
a  national  service  program  that  provides 
free  service  to  all  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents  whether  or  not  they  are 
members  of  the  organization.  In  con- 
nection with  their  legislative  activity, 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  since  1920 
practically  all  legislation  beneficial  to 
disabled  veterans  has  been  advocated  by 
the  DAV.  We  in  the  Congress  know  and 
respect  this  great  organization,  and  we 
enjoy  working  with  them  for  our  com- 
mon purpose.  With  respect  to  the  Amer- 
icanism of  their  membership,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  you  will  not  see  the  DAV 
parading  in  the  streets  against  America 
and  for  a  Communist  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  this  "tribute  to  quiet  courage,"  the 
quiet  courage  of  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who  still  Uve  with  the  sacrifices 
they  made  for  their  country.  And  I  join 
in  wishing  for  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization  continued  success- 
ful service  to  the  veterans  and  to  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  on  their  50th  armiversary. 
I  would  particularly  like  to  recognize  the 
Honorable  Frank  Horton  of  New  York 
and  the  Honorable  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn  of 
South  Carolina  for  sponsoring  "DAV  Day 
In  Congress— a  Tribute  to  Quiet  Courage" 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  today. 

As  a  lifetime  member  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  since  1957. 1  can  take 
pride  In  being  a  part  of  this  organization 
which  has  done  so  much  to  help  tens  of 
thousands  of  returning  veterans  who 
suffered  disabling  woimds  In  World  Wars 
I  and  n,  the  Korean  conflict  and  now, 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  story  of  the  DAV  Is  even  more 
ama2lng  when  one  realizes  the  difficult 
beginning.  Plans  were  flrst  made  at  a 


Christmas  Day  party  in  1919  but  it  was 
over  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  flrst 
national  convention  was  held  In  Detroit, 
Mich.  One  of  the  first  fund  raising  proj- 
ects was  the  sale  of  the  little  blue  flower, 
the  "forget-me-not."  Today,  almost  50 
years  from  the  date  of  the  flrst  sale,  the 
"forget-me-nots"  are  still  sold  by  local 
DAV  chapters  1  day  each  year. 

By  1927,  the  DAV  was  completely 
broke,  but  $10,000  was  borrowed  from  one 
veteran  whose  claim  had  just  been  proc- 
essed by  the  young  organization.  Just  2 
years  later,  however,  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  was  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess. Today,  they  are  still  traveling  on 
that  same  road  but  they  have  been  joined 
by  thousands  of  disabled  veterans  who 
have  given  much  to  their  country  and 
have  received  assistance  from  the  DAV 
and  the  thanks  from  a  grateful  Nation. 
Today,  just  50  years  from  inception, 
the  DAV  has  a  5-year-old  national  head- 
quarters In  Kentucky,  a  training  program 
for  national  service  officers,  a  national 
scholarship  fun,  a  disaster  fund,  and  a 
joint  program  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  to  provide  support  and  assist- 
ance for  handicapped  yoimgsters  In  the 
Boy  Scouts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  comes  just 
2  days  after  radical  factions  In  our  coun- 
try bombed  a  portion  of  this  building  to 
show  their  displeasure  with  the  allied 
drive  into  Laos — a  drive  that  has  the 
main  purpose  of  protecting  our  service- 
men still  in  Vietnam. 

But  I  feel  confldent  in  predicting  that 
all  the  members  of  SDS  and  the  other 
radical  orgtinlzatlons  bent  on  the  over- 
throw of  our  country  will  not  equal  1 
percent  of  the  people  who  will  turn  out 
in  Detroit  this  June  for  the  national  con- 
vention and  parade  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans — an  organization 
that  has  earned  our  support,  our  respect 
and  our  thanks. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  rise  today — as  have  many  of  my 
colleagues — in  a  salute  to  our  disabled 
veterans.  The  sacriflces  these  men  have 
made  for  our  country,  the  personal  hard- 
ships which  they  have  endured  make  us 
both  humble  and  proud.  Their  courage 
and  fortitude  is  a  lasting  example  to  all 
of  us. 

I  join  my  colleagues  not  only  in  a 
salute  to  these  stalwart  patriots,  but  also 
in  a  renewed  commitment  to  help  them 
and  their  families.  These  are  men  whose 
normal  course  of  life  has  been  disrupted 
in  service  to  their  country,  and  we  are 
all  reminded  of  the  great  debt  we  owe  to 
each  disabled  veteran  and  to  his  family 
and  dependents. 

To  the  disabled  veterans  of  our  land— 
I  honor  you.  I  salute  you.  and  I  thank 
you. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  wel- 
come honor  to  join  my  many  esteemed 
colleagues  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  in  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  As  many  of  you  already 
are  aware,  the  DAV  was  formed  on 
Christmas  Day  by  an  unstoppable  group 
of  200  former  fighting  men  shortly  after 
World  War  I.  This  reveals  the  nature  of 
the  free  society;  many  of  its  strongest 
and  most  worthwhile  organizations  have 
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been  inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of 
a  few  plucky  men  who,  to  the  Nation  at 
large,  have  themselves  remained  anony- 
mous. Their  contribution  to  America,  at 
any  rate,  is  now  the  largest  single  vet- 
erans' organization  of  wartime  disabled 
in  the  world.  Chartered  by  Congress  In 
July  of  1932,  this  group  officially  or- 
ganized itself  to  provide  aid  and  succor 
to  veterans,  their  widows,  orphans,  and 
other  dependents.  Ironically,  the  title  of 
this  group  was  flrst  "Disabled  Veterans 
of  the  World  War,"  as  if  in  oiu-  time  there 
was  only  to  be  one  such  conflict.  It  was 
not  to  be  so.  For  on  July  15.  1942,  Con- 
gress, for  obvious  reasons,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  delete  the  words  "of  the  World 
War"  from  the  charter.  Another  war  was 
being  waged,  and  the  honor  roll  of  DAV 
was  to  be  extended  beyond  all  imagining 
of  its  early  founders. 

Care  and  maintenance  of  men  who 
often  have  given,  as  Hemingway  once 
put  it,  "more  than  their  lives"  in  the  serv- 
ice of  God  and  country  is  what  DAV  has 
set  forth  as  its  proper  function  in  this 
land.  Bluntly,  thus  means  that  DAV  has 
determined  upon  the  objective  that  these 
men  not  be  treated  as  welfare  cases  by 
the  people  whose  freedom  they  have 
fought  to  preserve.  This  praiseworthy 
determination  was  memorably  enunci- 
ated by  a  national  commander  of  DAV, 
Mr.  Douglas  McGarrity,  in  March  of 
1964. 

Expendltxires  for  veterans'  benefits  are  not 
and  should  not  be  classified  as  welfare  pay- 
ments made  by  Federal,  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments. These  benefits  are  undeniably  a 
direct  cost  of  war,  even  thought  payments 
are  often  protracted  and  delayed. 

He  pointedly  added: 

They  are,  in  fact,  equally  as  much  a  part 
of  war  as  the  cost  of  manufacturing  bullets, 
tanks,  airplanes,  and  rockets. 

If  this  nation  commits  Itself  to  war,  then 
it  is  obligated  to  pay  the  cost.  It  is  difficult 
indeed  to  evaluate  the  cost  to  disabled  war 
veterans,  their  widows  and  dependents,  in 
terms  of  long-term  suffering  as  a  result  of 
physical  disabilities  or  death  directly  at- 
tributed to  combat  services. 

Commander  McGarrity  went  on: 
The  DAV  Is  a  very  patriotic  organization, 
and  belives  in  the  Justness  of  our  nation's 
cause  in  past  wars,  and  the  need  for  present 
defense  spending.  But  we  strongly  object  to 
terming  veterans'  benefits  as  welfare  proj- 
ects. 

I  could  not  agree  with  these  senti- 
ments more.  And  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
DAV  is  not  only  insisting  on  the  rights 
of  returned  wounded,  but  of  the  POW's 
still  in  Vietnam  as  well.  It  is  necessary 
that  this  Nation  support  its  soldiers, 
whether  wounded,  captured,  or  still  in 
the  field.  It  is  they,  after  all,  who  have 
fought  and  are  fighting  to  see  that  Amer- 
ica remains  a  free,  strong  country.  How 
can  we,  out  of  good  conscience,  refuse 
them  such  support? 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  programs 
which  DAV  has  set  up  to  see  to  it  that 
returning  wounded  veterans  get  the  best 
possible  treatment  as  well  as  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  lives  they 
must  lead.  As  many  of  you  will  remem- 
ber, there  was  considerable  consterna- 
tion in  the  country  last  summer  over  an 
article    appearing    in    Life    magazine. 


which  charged  that  some  VA  hospitals 
were  administering  less  than  adequate 
care.  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Neal,  the  national 
commander,  made  at  the  time  some  pret- 
ty cutting  remarks  on  the  subject. 

He  said: 

I  have  discussed  the  article  with  my  na- 
tional staff,  "and  we  concluded  that,  al- 
though the  conditions  reported  In  the  arti- 
cle may  not  be  typical  of  all  VA  hoepitals, 
the  very  fact  that  any  one  of  these  condi- 
tions exist  in  any  VA  hospital  should  be  the 
concern  of  all  citizens  of  our  nation". 

Here,  however,  DAV  has  once  again 
gone  beyond  words  to  seek  action  in 
bringing  about  direct  reUef .  DAV  has  in- 
stituted a  training  program  for  returning 
Viet  veterans,  so  that  they  not  become 
welfare  cases.  DAV  has  recently  em- 
barked upon  a  program  of  vocational  re- 
habiUtation,  that  these  young  people  will 
be  retrained  by  experienced  national 
service  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  note  all 
of  these  advances  with  more  than  pass- 
ing Interest.  In  its  50  years  of  service, 
DAV  has  insured  that  returning  wound- 
ed veterans  will  receive  the  special  at- 
tentions they  deserve.  A  democratic  Na- 
tion can  do  no  less  for  the  men  who  have 
kept  it  free. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  en- 
tirely proper  for  this  body  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  today,  and 
indeed  it  is  a  "tribute  to  quiet  courage." 

Since  its  inception  In  the  waning  days 
of  1919,  Disabled  American  Veterans  has 
grown  from  several  hundred  dedicated 
organizers  to  a  national  strength  of  some 
300,000.  Each  year,  through  its  national 
service  program,  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans assists  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
brave  veterans  to  deal  with  the  various 
governmental  agencies  entrusted  with 
administering  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  them  by  a  grateful  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  talk  in  broad,  general  terms,  for  this 
assistance  tells  the  story  of  individual 
brave  and  unselfish  American  citizens. 

They  have  each  devoted  the  fullest 
measure  of  patriotism  to  their  coimtry. 
They  are  worthy  and  deserving  of  the 
fullest   commendation  of  all  Americans. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  received 
its  Federal  charter  in  1932  as  a  mark  of 
its  singular  status  as  the  "official  voice 
of  the  Nation's  wartime  disabled."  Surely 
everyone  now  recognizes  the  wisdom  of 
granting  that  charter. 

The  first  national  chaplain  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  aptly  summed 
it  up  when  he  said : 

We  were  then  what  we  are  now. 

In  the  beginning  we  were  dedicated  to 
helping  war  veterans  who  had  been  disabled 
find  their  way  In  the  world. 

That  was  our  purpose.  That  Is  our  pur- 
pose today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  all  Members 
join  with  me  in  congratulating  the  DAV 
on  its  50th  birthday,  and  that  we  look 
forward  to  working  with  this  fine  orga- 
nization for  many  more  years  In  the  in- 
terest of  America's  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  that  we  pay  tribute  to  one  of  Amer- 
ica's    truly    great    national    veterans 


organizations,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  single  out  one  of  the  early  chapters 
of  the  group  and  the  impact  that  Its 
leadership  has  had  nationwide. 

I  refer  to  Buddies  Chapter  No.  11  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  their  contribution  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  This 
Is  one  of  the  oldest  chapters  in  the 
Southwest,  If  not  the  oldest.  Only  a  very 
few  of  the  charter  members  are  still 
living.  Its  present  membership  is  ap- 
proximately 450. 

This  chapter  has  had  the  distinct  hon- 
ors of  having  two  national  commanders. 
Laurence  R.  Melton  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  was 
elected  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1941.  Due  to 
the  war  years  that  followed,  no  national 
convention  was  held  in  1942.  Commsmd- 
er  Melton  requested  an  audience  with 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  the  feasibility  of  holding 
a  national  convention  at  a  time  when 
most  of  the  major  cities  were  either 
"blacked  out"  or  "browned  out."  It  was 
decided  at  this  conference  that  there 
would  not  be  a  national  convention  and 
after  conferring  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  National  Commander 
Melton  filed  a  friendly  suit  in  Federal 
Court  in  Cincinnati  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Disabled  American  Vetertms 
had  the  power  to  delay  the  convention  1 
year.  The  Federal  judge  ruled  that  the 
committee  did  have  the  power  due  to  the 
restrictions  on  transportation  and  other 
needed  items  for  the  defense  of  this 
coimtry. 

Commander  Laurence  R.  Melton  is  the 
only  past  national  commander  to  wear 
a  3-year  pin.  He  also  wears  the  original 
pin  that  was  worn  by  the  flrst  national 
commander  and  founder,  Robert  S. 
Marks  of  Cincinnati.  Because  World  War 
II  was  in  progress  and  many  of  our 
fighting  men  were  disabled,  an  appeal 
was  made  by  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  Con- 
gressman from  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  change  the  charter  from  "Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  the  World  War" 
to  "Disabled  American  Veterans." 

In  November  1941,  just  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  Commander  Laurence  R.  Melton 
made  a  request  of  President  Roosevelt 
to  utilize  not  only  the  disabled  veterans, 
but  all  disabled  citizens  who  could  re- 
place able-bodied  men  and  women  in 
their  jobs,  thus  allowing  them  to  enter 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
President  Roosevelt,  himself  disabled  by 
polio,  reacted  favorably  to  the  request 
and  Immediately  signed  an  Executive 
order  requesting  all  defense  plants  to 
hire  as  many  handicapped  people  as 
possible.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  with 
President  Roosevelt,  the  national  "em- 
ploy the  handicapped"  program  was 
bom.  In  1947  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
signed  it  into  law  creating  "national  em- 
ploy the  handicapped." 

Commander  Melton  has  served  con- 
tinuously on  the  President's  Committee 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
since  Its  inception  and  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  committee 
of  Texas  for  the  "employ  the  handi- 
capped" under  five  Governors. 
Buddies  Chapter  No.  11  Auxiliary  also 
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has  the  distinct  honor  of  having  had  one 
of  its  distinguished  members,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Early,  elected  as  commander  of  the 
Women's  AuxiUary  in  1953  and  1954.  She 
is  active  in  the  organization  and  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  AuxiUary  VAVS  for 
the  past  7  years.  She  is  also  chairman  of 
the  monthly  party  for  the  patients  at 
the  veterans  hospital  in  Lisbon,  Tex. 

My  colleague,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  of  Texas,  is  a  life  member  of 
Buddies  Chapter  No.  11.  He  Is  eligible 
by  disability  incurred  by  his  service  in 
World  War  I.  Congressman  Patman  was 
discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant,  U.S. 
Army.  Another  distinguished  member  of 
Buddies  Chapter  No.  11  Is  another  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague, 
of  Texas,  who  was  decorated  by  the  U.S. 
Goverrunent  and  lacks  only  one  less 
medal  than  that  held  by  another  Texan 
Audie  Murphy.  Oliver  E.  Meadows,  the 
staff  director  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  is  also  a  valued  member  of 
this  chapter.  One  of  the  members  of  Bud- 
dies Chapter  No.  11,  P.  D.  Jackson,  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  is  beUeved  to  have  been 
nominated  and  elected  as  delegate  to  the 
national  convention  more  times  than  any 
other  member  throughout  the  Nation. 

Those  presently  serving  as  officers  of 
Buddies  Chapter  No.  11  are:  P.  D.  Jack- 
son, commander;  Joe  McRee,  senior  vice 
commander:  Otis  McCoy,  junior  vice 
commander;  W.  W.  Odom,  treasurer;  J. 
G.  Palmer,  judge  advocate;  and  Otis 
Johnson,  chaplain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
Buddies  Chapter  No.  11  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  all  Disabled  American  Veterans  on 
the  occasion  of  their  golden  anniversary. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, let  me  convey  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  its  establishment. 

In  time,  most  citizens,  even  those  who 
have  lost  loved  ones,  can  relegate  past 
and  present  wars  to  the  backgroimd  of 
yesterday.  The  battie-disabled  veteran 
and  his  family,  however,  usually  can  look 
forward  to  a  lifetime  of  almost  continu- 
ous adjustment.  The  quiet  courage  with 
which  our  former  servicemen  have  faced 
these  homefront  battles  is  a  tremendous 
credit  to  them,  to  the  300,000  members 
serving  in  the  DAV,  and  to  our  Nation. 
It  is  an  honor  for  us  to  reaffirm  our 
admiration  for  these  brave  men,  on  the 
golden  anniversary  of  their  dedicated  or- 
ganization, the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

The  national  commander  of  the  DAV 
appeared  before  our  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  today.  His  message  was 
well  received  and  our  committee,  without 
doubt,  will  carefully  consider  his  pro- 
posals. In  this  day  when  some  show  con- 
tempt for  this  country's  flag  and  its  in- 
stitutions, it  is  good  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
organization  whose  members  have 
proven  their  loyalty  and  dedication  to 
American  Ideals.  I  wish  them  every 
success. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  is  sponsoring  a  program 
commemorating  the  50  years  of  service 
provided  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 


erans to  our  Nation's  war  disabled.  It  is 
appropriately  called,  a  tribute  to  quiet 
courage. 

Although  this  worthy  organization  has 
provided  services  for  a  half  century,  its 
dedication  to  fulfill  its  stated  objective, 
"to  advance  the  interest  and  work  for 
the  betterment  of  all  wounded,  injured, 
and  disabled  veterans,  their  widows  and 
dependents,"  is  nowhere  better  illus- 
trated than  in  the  current  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

The  DAV  is  working  for  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  cap- 
tive in  North  Vietnam  and  has  said  its 
efforts  will  rxot  cease  until  the  last  pris- 
oner has  been  released.  Accordingly,  it 
has  produced  and  distributed  to  more 
than  700  stations  three  spot  announce- 
ments for  TV.  It  has  produced  20  spot 
messages  for  radio  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  more  than  6,000  stations.  All 
of  them  urge  citizens  to  deluge  Hanoi 
with  letters  demanding  the  release  of  in- 
formation pertaining  to  those  American 
POW's  being  held  by  the  Communists. 
Five  million  leaflets  have  already  been 
mailed  to  homes  throughout  the  country 
advocating  individual  action  in  the  cam- 
paign to  obtain  the  release  of  prisoners' 
names. 

The  special  responsibility  placed  on 
the  DAV  by  the  situation  in  Indochina  is 
further  reflected  by  the  group's  emphasis 
on  insuring  that  all  wounded  or  other- 
wise disabled  servicemen  receive  all  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entiUed  under  title 
10  of  the  United  States  Code.  CecU  W. 
Stevenson,  National  DAV  Commander, 
said  his  organization's  concern  is  "just  a 
way  of  saying  we  appreciate  what  the 
men  have  done." 

One  of  the  best  examples  I  can  cite 
showing  the  DAV's  genuine  concern  for 
the  plight  of  our  war  disabled  culmi- 
nated in  President  Nixon's  signing  into 
law  legislation  to  improve  and  expand 
the  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation program  for  dependents  of  serv- 
icemen and  veterans  whose  death  was 
service  connected.  The  DAV  acted  as  a 
catalyst  in  the  fight  to  push  that  bill 
through  Congress.  By  doing  so,  it  ac- 
complished three  major  legislative  ob- 
jectives of  the  DAV:  First,  it  established 
a  new  system  of  DIC  rates  for  widows 
ranging  from  $167  to  $426  per  month; 
se»Qrjd,  it  authorized  an  additional  DIC 
payment  of  $20  a  month  for  each  of  the 
veteran's  minor  children;  and  third,  a 
supplemental  payment  of  $50  monthly 
to   widows   who  are   either   in   nursing 
homes  or  imable  to  care  for  themselves. 
Monday,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  the  92d 
Congress  which  I  hope  will  aid  the  cause 
the  DAV  has  championed  so  well.  If 
passed,  it  would  expand  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration educational  assistance  pay- 
ments to  widows  and  orphans  of  veter- 
ans who  died  due  to  military  service  and 
to  dependents  of  totally  disabled  Ameri- 
can veterans  and  POW's.  It  will  give  all 
eligible  persons  assistance  allowances  to 
include  apprenticeship  and  on-the-job 
training  programs. 

I  am  certain  that  the  DAV's  future 
record  will  be  as  bright  as  its  past  ac- 
complishments. It  is  a  group  which  has 
determinedly  pursued  for  50  years  the 
single  purpose  of  helping  the  wartime 


disabled  return  to  civilian  life  in  a  com- 
petitive position  with  their  peers.  It  de- 
serves the  gratitude  and  continued  sup- 
port of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  join  today  in 
saluting  one  of  the  finest  organizations 
in  this  Nation — the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  Of  coiirse,  as  a  longtime  and 
life  member  of  the  DAV,  I  take  particu- 
lar pride  in  the  meaningful  record  of 
splendid  service  which  this  outstanding 
group  has  compiled  in  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. During  my  years  in  the  Congress, 
I  have  had  the  opportimity  to  know  the 
many  distinguished  officials  who  have  led 
the  DAV  to  Its  multitude  of  successes, 
and  I  have  personally  witnessed  the  won- 
derful service  given  by  the  DAV  to  in- 
dividual   veterans.    It    is,    therefore,   a 
genuine  privilege  to  join  in  this  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  an 
organization  which  speaks  with  firm  and 
honored  voice  for  all  disabled  veterans. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  50  years  the  DAV  has 
been  precisely  where  the  need  was  great- 
est and  has  worked  miracles,  taking  on 
the  toughest  jobs  in  the  national  interest. 
Each     individual     member     responded 
heroically  to  the  call  to  arms  when  the 
Nation  was  in  peril  and  each  has  given 
of    himself    In    full    patriotic   measure. 
When  danger  threatened,  the  members 
of  the  DAV  were  there. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  United 
States  has  recognized  the  tremendous 
debt  we  owe  to  those  special  heroes  who 
have  borne  the  burden  of  our  national 
defense,  and  Congress  has  decreed  that 
all  disabled  veterans  receive  complete 
justice  from  a  grateful  nation.  To  provide 
equitably  for  our  former  servicemen  is 
a  never  ending  effort,  and  while  there  is 
always  more  that  should  be  done,  I  sin- 
cerely beUeve  that  we  have  the  best  sys- 
tem of  veterans  benefits  In  this  history 
of  mankind.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  When 
the  Congress  needed  iimovative  proposals 
and  when  we  needed  expert  advice  and 
compelling  testimony  on  veterans  legis- 
lation, the  DAV  was  always  there. 

Even  with  the  most  comprehensive 
program  of  veterans'  benefits,  there  are 
some  who  may  qualify  but  whose  prob- 
lems lack  proper  evaluation.  And  even 
with  diligent  and  professional  adminis- 
trators, there  can  be  occasional  over- 
sights which  adversely  affect  individual 
entitlements.  But  when  a  disabled  vet- 
eran needs  expert  help  in  establishing 
his  eligibility  for  benefits  or  in  cutting 
through  a  tangle  of  redtape,  the  DAV  is 
always  there  to  help  him— promptly  and 
effectively. 

Finally,  over  the  years  we  note  there 
is  an  ebb  and  flow  of  patriotic  fervor. 
Apathy  and  drift  can  afflict  the  national 
will  and  sometimes  internal  division  con- 
fuses our  true  national  purpose  with  end- 
less self-criticism  and  corrosive  doubt. 
It  is  then,  when  the  Nation's  spirit  is  low, 
that  the  DAV,  that  great  reservoir  of 
courage,  is  there  to  remind  us  that  the 
America  they  defended  so  bravely  is 
worth  any  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  hope  that 
someday  no  man  will  suffer  the  wounds 
of  battie,  but  the  precious  freedoms  be- 
queathed us  by  our  forefathers  belong 


to  us  only  because — generation  by  gen- 
eration— we  pledge  ourselves  to  cherish 
and  defend  them.  The  DAV  is  a  group  of 
great  Americans  forever  marked  with  a 
certification  of  total  allegiance  to  that 
silent  pledge.  All  men  long  for  peace — 
none  more  than  those  who  bear  the  scars 
of  war.  But  the  truth  is  that  even  if 
there  were  no  disabled  veterans  in  the 
land,  we  would  need  the  DAV — ever  alert, 
the  forceful  forthright  champion  of 
America. 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie 
60th  anniversary  of  service  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  to  the  Nation's 
wartime  disabled  will  be  observed  on 
March  3,  1971. 

On  this  occasion,  I  salute  the  DAV  and 
join  with  respect  in  their  "tribute  to 
quiet  courage." 

During  the  past  half  century,  the  DAV 
has  been  a  source  of  guidance,  practical 
help,  and  compensation  to  those  from 
whom  war  exacted  physical  sacrifices. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are 
proof  of  the  remarkable  adaptability  of 
body  and  spirit.  They  exhibit  faith  and 
courage  in  overcoming  obstacles,  good 
will  in  turning  to  help  others,  and  a 
dedicated  love  of  country. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  March  21  as  National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War 
and  Missing  in  Action,  I  share  in  one  of 
the  DAV's  major  current  endeavors,  that 
of  calling  special  attention  to  the  plight 
of  the  American  servicemen  held  captive 
by  the  enemy. 

I  hereby  extend  to  the  DAV  my  very 
best  wishes  for  success  as  their  fine  or- 
ganization continues  to  fill  an  important 
need  in  our  national  Uf  e.  May  this  golden 
anniversary  be  a  occasion  for  all  of  us  to 
renew  our  commitment  to  reestablish 
handicapped  veterans  in  a  full  and  pro- 
ductive role  in  our  society. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  privilege  for  me  to  join  in  honor- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Disabled 
Veterans  of  this  Nation  and  to  join  in 
honoring  the  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion for  their  quiet  courage,  their  loyalty, 
and  their  sacrifice  to  preserve  our  cher- 
ished freedom. 

My  home  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
home  of  the  shrine  of  national  democ- 
racy, is  one  of  the  most  sparsely  popu- 
lated States  in  this  great  Nation.  The 
state  commander  of  the  DAV  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  John  Redmond  of  Water- 
town,  S.  Dak.,  advises  me  that  there  are 
more  than  7,000  disabled  veterans  in 
my  home  State.  That  figure  becomes 
more  meaningful  to  me  and  to  anyone 
from  our  State  when  he  realizes  that  if 
all  of  these  disabled  veterans  lived  in  the 
same  location  that  they  would  comprise 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  our  State. 

I  commend  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation for  their  50  years  of  exemplary 
service,  for  providing  hope,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  assistance,  and  I  pledge  my  sup- 
port to  them  in  their  future  endeavors. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  DAV 
myself— a  Member  of  the  Capital  City 
Post  in  Baton  Rouge,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentlemen  who  arranged 
this  special  order  for  Disabled  American 
Veteran's  Day. 


It  is  only  right,  honorable  and  just  that 
we  pause  from  our  legislative  delibera- 
tions to  pay  tribute  to  the  nearly  300,000 
disabled  veteran  members  as  the  DAV 
celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  organization. 

Americans  are  indebted  to  all  of  the 
loyal  men  who  have  fought  our  wars — 
those  paying  the  supreme  sacrifice,  those 
surviving  the  wars  and  POW's — to  de- 
fend our  Nation  and  its  Constitution  and 
to  preserve  those  liberties  bequeathed  to 
us  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

Many  vetersms  were  fortunate  enough 
to  return  from  the  wars  uninjured.  Those 
who  are  the  disabled  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  Korean  war,  and  Viet- 
nam war  were  not  so  fortunate. 

Citizens  of  America  owe  a  particular 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  disabled  vet- 
erans— those  who  have  shed  their  blood 
in  our  service  and  that  of  oiu:  country 
merely  providing  special  benefits  and 
financial  consideration  for  those  dis- 
abled— the  living  casualties — as  a  result 
of  their  sacrifice,  service,  and  courage 
is  not  enough.  Americans  have  it  in  their 
heart  to  do  more — to  remember  them  and 
the  reasons  why  they  suffer  and  are  dis- 
abled. 

I  salute  the  DAV  as  it  celebrates  its 
golden  anniversary. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  today  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Mr.  Dorn  and  Mr. 
HORTON,  in  paying  tribute  to  the  cour- 
age of  America's  disabled  veterans. 

As  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out,  the 
heroism  of  our  fighting  men  often  con- 
tinues long  after  the  wars  in  which  they 
have  fought.  Their  heroism  is  especially 
evident  in  the  wards  of  our  veterans' 
hospitals  and  in  the  maimer  in  which 
disabled  veterans  fight  to  overcome  their 
handicaps  in  order  to  lead  productive 
lives. 

Last  summer,  I  visited  the  Kingsbridge 
Veterans  Hospital  in  Bronx,  N.Y.,  along 
with  several  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Quite  frankly.  I  was  distressed 
over  the  current  situation  in  that  hospi- 
tal and  over  the  poor  treatment  which 
veterans  are  receiving  in  many  hospitals 
across  the  coimtry: 

We  allot  only  11.000  beds  in  New  York 
VA  hospitals  to  serve  more  than  21/2  mil- 
lion veterans.  New  York  VA  hospitals  are 
short  staffed  by  more  than  3,300  hospital 
personnel. 

Veterans'  hospitals  have  half  the  at- 
tendants that  private  hospitals  have  to 
care  for  paraplegics.  Are  the  veteran 
paraplegics  half  as  much  men? 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Kingsbridge, 
I  learned  that  the  meal  allotment  per 
patient  was  $1.20  per  day.  This  comes 
out  to  20  cents  for  breakfast,  40  cents 
for  lunch,  and  60  cents  for  dinner — 
which  would  not  even  buy  subsistence 
food  at  today's  prices.  This  is  scandalous, 
for  our  sick  veterans  certainly  deserve 
more  than  a  subsistence  diet. 

New  York's  VA  hospitals  were  under- 
funded by  $10  milhon  in  fiscal  1970  for 
the  operation  of  faciUties  for  2y2  million 
men,  and  this  underfunding  was  typical 
of  what  is  happening  throughout  the 
coimtry.  Some  of  our  VA  hospitals  have 


no  intensive  care  units;  others  have  win- 
dows that  leak  during  rainy  weather,  for 
lack  of  maintenance  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  soldiers  in  uniform 
have  always  received  the  finest  medical 
care  possible,  in  the  field  and  on  our 
bases.  But  the  heroes  of  batUeflelds  who 
take  off  their  uniforms  and  become  vet- 
erans all  too  often  return  to  second-class 
citizenship,  at  least  as  far  as  medical 
care  is  concerned. 

This  poor  care  is  a  national  disgrace. 
I  have,  therefore.  Joined  with  several  of 
my  New  York  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  1,000-bed  VA  hospital  in 
Queens,  which  should  help  relieve  the 
burden  on  the  Kingsbridge  Hospital.  In 
addition,  I  wtU  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
that  our  VA  programs  receive  full  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  1972.  Our  DAV's  deserve  no 
less. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress today  in  paying  tribute  to  the  out- 
standing efforts  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans. 

The  record  of  this  fine  organization 
over  the  past  five  decades  is  a  commend- 
able one.  The  DAV  has  labored  tirelessly 
to  provide  needed  care  and  assistance  to 
those  Americans  disabled  in  the  service 
of  their  coimtry. 

The  DAV  began  in  1919  when  Judge 
Robert  S.  Marx  of  Cincinnati  brought  a 
number  of  his  disabled  World  War  I 
compatriots  together  on  Christmas  Day 
to  determine  what  could  be  done  to 
strengthen  and  improve  programs  to  aid 
veterans.  From  this  modest  beginning 
grew  the  first  American  organization 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
assisting  the  wartime  disabled  and  their 
dependents. 

Throughout  its  50-year  history,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  have  ex- 
panded to  answer  the  increasing  need  for 
its  services.  Today  disabled  veterans  can 
easily  find  help  through  the  DAV's  na- 
tionwide network  of  professionally 
trained  national  service  officers. 

The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
our  wounded  and  disabled  veterans  who 
have  sacrified  so  much  for  their  country 
and  who  continue  to  serve  our  Nation 
with  courage  and  dedication.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  pay  tribute  and  honor  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and  to  con- 
gratulate its  members  on  their  long  and 
commendable  record  of  service  for  the 
wounded  veteran  and  his  dependents. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  attention  and  concern  of 
this  House  is  directed  with  gratitude  and 
profound  resp)ect  to  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  whose  golden  jubilee  is 
being  celebrated  throughout  this  year 
1971.  Here  is  an  occasion  and  a  cause 
which  unites  all  Americans  of  every  race 
and  creed  in  nonpartisan  tribute. 

The  DAV  came  into  being  on  Christ- 
mas Day  of  1919,  barely  a  year  after  the 
close  of  World  War  I,  in  response  to  the 
felt  need  among  war- disabled  veterans 
for  some  kind  of  organization  devoted 
to  their  special  problems.  By  1921  this 
early  group  had  grown  large  enough  to 
hold  its  first  nationcd  convention,  elect- 
ing Judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  of  Cinciimati, 
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as  the  first  national  commander.  From 
the  beginning  the  DAV  sought  to  pro- 
vide for  two  broad  areas  of  assistance  to 
the  disabled  veteran  and  his  dependents : 
medical  care  and  rehabilitation,  and  leg- 
islative enactments  at  the  State  and  na- 
tional levels  to  secure  the  kind  of  care 
and  rehabilitary  programs  required. 

Through  five  decades,  marked  by  yet 
a  second  world  war  as  well  as  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  conflicts,  the  DAV  has  con- 
tinued, and  constantly  expanded  its 
services  to  disabled  vetersuis.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that,  since  1920,  nearly  all  the 
national  legislation  beneficial  to  dis- 
abled veterans  has  been  sponsored  and 
promoted  by  the  DAV.  The  record  is 
truly  impressive. 

The  philosopher  Montaigne  spoke  of 
courage  as  "the  strongest,  most  generous, 
and  proudest  of  all  virtues."  Not  without 
reason,  the  DAV  has  made  its  jubilee 
theme  "A  Tribute  to  Quiet  Courage." 

Surely  they  are  reminding  us  that  the 
war-disabled  America  and  their  families 
have  proven  their  courage  not  only  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  in  the  patience  and 
dignity  with  which  they  have  borne  the 
disabilities — often  crippling — which  are 
the  terrible  price  of  war.  A  grateful  na- 
tion is  determined,  thanks  to  the  tireless 
witness  of  the  DAV,  that  their  sacrifices 
shall  never  be  forgotten.  I  am  proud  to 
salutf  the  DAV  and  to  commend  their 
dedioa^df  s*vice. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  fliy  good 
personsd  friend,  Cecil  W.  Stevenson  of 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  who  was  elected  last 
July  as  the  49th  national  commander  of 
the  300,000  member  DAV. 

Cecil  served  as  a  gimner's  mate  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  n.  His  sight  was 
impaired  when  he  suffered  severe  powder 
bums  around  his  face  and  eyes. 

Upon  his  discharge  from  the  service  in 
1946,  CecU  joined  the  DAV,  and  held 
oflBce  as  local,  State,  and  national  levels 
before  his  election  as  national 
commander. 

I  salute  Cecil  Stevenson  who  has  made 
an  outstanding  record  In  behalf  of  his 
fellow  disabled  veterans  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  pajdng  tribute  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  both  as 
an  organization  and  to  each  of  their 
members.  The  presence  amongst  us  today 
of  so  many  Disabled  American  Veterans 
is  a  sober  sight :  For  it  reminds  us  of  the 
personal  sacrifices  which  have  been  made 
in  the  past.  And  yet  it  is  also  an  inspiring 
sisht:  For  it  makes  us  cherish  just  a  lit- 
tle more  the  America  for  which  these 
brave  men  gave  so  much. 

Emotions  such  as  patriotism  and  fore- 
bearance  are  not  much  in  fashion  at  this 
point  in  our  history.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
once  said  that  American  lives  have  no 
second  acts;  but  the  men  we  see  aroimd 
us  today  are  living  out  the  sacrifices  they 
made  in  the  service  of  our  Nation  and 
each  bears  a  p>ersonal  scar  of  that  serv- 
ice. If  we  were  not  to  honor  them  today 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  It  would 
be  a  scar  on  the  Nation  they  defended  at 
such  a  high  price  to  their  own  futures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  have  today  been 
inspired  by  men  who  suffered  in  the  line 


of  duty  to  their  coxmtry,  we  must  turn 
our  attention  toward  the  future.  These 
Disabled  American  Veterans  have  made 
an  investment  in  the  future  of  each  of 
us  and  in  the  futures  of  our  children. 
Their  love  of  coimtry  was  not  confined 
to  words,  for  their  patriotism  has  caused 
them  continual  pain  or  impairment.  It 
is  up  to  us  to  see  that  the  Nation  Is  not 
only  grateful  to  them  personally,  but  to 
see  that  our  collective  leadership  meas- 
ures up  to  the  dream  they  protected  and 
fostered  with  such  courage. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed an  honor  to  join  with  my  many  col- 
leagues today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  organization 
which  for  50  years  of  ururelentless  effort 
has  achieved  the  highest  level  of  service 
for  our  disabled  veterans.  The  DAV  has 
a  special  meaning  for  me  because  the 
organization  was  founded  in  my  home 
town  of  Cincinnati. 

It  was  not  until  November  1966  that 
the  DAV,  feeling  its  growing  pains, 
moved  from  CincLnnati  into  its  new  na- 
tional headquarters  across  the  river  to 
Cold  Spring,  Ky.  We  in  Cincinnati  are 
fortunate  the  headquarters  remains  in 
our  neighborhood. 

For  half  a  century  the  DAV  has 
worked  to  make  sure  that  disabled  vet- 
erans, their  dependents,  widows  and  or- 
phans obtain  all  benefits  which  they  are 
legally  entitled  under  the  public  laws. 

With  the  increased  number  of  Vietnam 
casualties  and  the  exceUent  up  to  date 
medical  services  both  in  the  field  and  the 
stateside  hospitals,  the  DAV  has  placed 
a  heavier  emphasis  on  representing  serv- 
icemen in  all  military  hospitals  where 
physical  evaluation  boards  are  held  to 
make  sure  that  the  wounded  receive  all 
benefits. 

I  was  recently  privileged  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  visit  with  Army  Pfc. 
Bernard  Egbert  who  Is  now  recovering 
from  wounds  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 
Pfc.  Egbert  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  Egbert  of  6704  Rose  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Pfc.  Egbert  went  to  Viet- 
nam with  his  unit  in  the  sxmmier  of  1970. 
Last  October  while  riding  on  a  half  track, 
his  vehicle  hit  a  land  mine  and  he  was 
blown  out  of  the  half  track.  He  suffered 
a  broken  back  and  a  broken  left  leg  which 
was  shattered  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee. 
Medics  had  to  perform  a  tracheotomy  In 
order  to  keep  him  alive.  He  was  under 
intensive  care  for  some  27  days  at  which 
time  he  received  several  blood  transfu- 
sions. As  a  result  he  later  contracted 
hepatitis  which  caused  another  setback. 

He  is  to  be  discharged  from  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  and  separated  from  the 
service  within  a  few  weeks.  But  his  road 
to  recovery  will  require  additional  treat- 
ment for  his  leg  for  several  months. 

I  was  somewhat  amazed  at  this  young 
man's  attitude  and  his  humbleness.  While 
visiting  with  me  we  toured  the  Capitol 
and  he  was  much  more  interested  in  talk- 
ing about  the  Capitol  Building  and  its 
history  than  he  was  in  discussing  his  in- 
juries. It  is  fortimate  that  Pfc.  Egbert 
will  have  the  services  of  the  DAV  when  he 
is  separated  from  the  service. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  Join  in  tribute  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans — an  organi- 


zation dedicated  to  serving  fellow  dis- 
abled servicemen. 

The  DAV  is  more  than  an  outstanding 
veterans  organization.  Is  a  humanitarian 
association  of  pre-eminent  merit.  Its 
members  are  men  and  women  who  have 
obtained  military  objectives  on  the  bat- 
tlefields. Injured  and  disabled  in  service, 
they  rehabilitated  themselves  and  set  out 
to  secure  proper  consideration  and  ade- 
quate benefits  earned  by  their  comrades 
worse  off  than  they. 

Their  mandate  to  advance  the  welfare 
and  interests  of  the  wounded,  injured  or 
disabled  veteran  has  been  embraced  with 
wholehearted  enthusiasm.  Through  this 
single-minded  purpose,  any  disabled  vet- 
eran, his  widow,  dependents  or  orphans 
is  always  assured  of  a  knowledgeable 
friend  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  in 
obtaining  all  benefits  to  which  there  is  a 
legal  entitlement. 

The  fact  that  the  lives  of  countless 
veterans  have  been  made  more  comfort- 
able, productive  and  meaningful  because 
of  the  work  of  the  DAV  proves  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  organization.  In  my 
own  community  we  have  three  outstand- 
ing chapters — the  DAV  Post  No.  1,  the 
DAV  Fred  Gettleman  Chapter  No.  44, 
and  the  West  Allis  Chapter  No.  19.  I 
have  long  admired  the  work  of  these 
three  chapters. 

Now,  with  the  increasing  number  of 
Vietnam  veterans,  a  new  effort  faces  the 
DAV.  Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  repre- 
senting disabled  servicemen  in  all  mili- 
tary and  naval  hospitals.  This  will  assure 
the  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  serv- 
iceman that  he  will  receive  all  benefits 
to  which  he  is  entitled  when  the  Physical 
Elvaluation  Board  meets.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  DAV  also  provides  counsel  be- 
fore the  correction  of  military  records 
and  discharge  review  boards. 

The  DAV  has  provided  these  free  serv- 
ices to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
disabled  veterans  since  World  War  n  re- 
gardless whether  the  individual  is  a 
member  or  not.  Through  its  action  the 
DAV  represents  the  sacrifices  which 
Americans  have  been  willing  to  make  in 
defense  of  our  freedom. 

There  is  no  greater  purpose  than  to 
serve  a  disabled  veteran's  return  to  a 
fruitful  civilian  life.  For  this  reason,  we 
in  Congress  salute  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  humility  and  gratitude,  I  add  my 
voice  today  to  those  observing  the  sig- 
nificant occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
the  special  debt  of  gratitude  we  all  owe 
this  distinguished  organization. 

In  an  era  when  love  of  country  and 
dedication  to  its  Ideals  are  often  imder 
attack,  the  patriotism  of  this  special 
group  shines  out  like  a  beacon  light  from 
an  unassailable  citadel,  secure  in  its 
knowledge  that  it  has  given  more  thtin 
lipservice  to  the  sacred  caufie  of  liberty 
and  freedom. 

Except  for  the  special  compassion  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  organi- 
zation, the  history  of  the  lot  of  our  vet- 
erans over  the  past  50  years  would  have 
been  far  different  than  It  is.  Its  energy 
and  dedication  will,  if  anything,  be 
needed  more  than  ever  over  the  next 
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60  years.  In  paying  this  tribute,  I  wish 
to  thank  individually  its  members  for 
their  heroic  sacrifice  and  service  to  the 
Congress  and  the  coimtry  and  utter  my 
heartfelt  prayer  that  it  will  remain 
steadfast  in  Its  mission  throughout  the 
lifetime  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  other  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  in  commemorating  today  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  DAV.  Today  has 
been  set  aside  as  "DAV  day  in  Congress— 
a  tribute  to  quiet  courage." 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  has 
Indeed  provided  long  and  steady  work 
for  those  servicemen  who  have  given  so 
much  to  their  country. 

The  DAV  was  founded  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1920  and  has  been  congression- 
ally  chartered  to  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health,  education,  rehabili- 
tation and  employment  opportimities  of 
our  disabled  veterans,  their  widows  and 
dependents.  As  the  50th  Anniversary  re- 
port states: 

"The  Disabled  American  Veterans  was 
founded  on  the  principle  thaat  this  nation's 
first  duty  to  veterans  Is  the  rehabilitation 
of  its  wartime  disabled. 

The  DAV's  work  is  carried  on  through 
the  work  of  150  trained  and  accredited 
National  Service  OflBcers  who  provide 
free  service  for  all  veterans.  These  oflB- 
cers  are  stationed  in  the  various  regional 
ofQces  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
80  as  to  provide  convenient  service  to 
veterans  eversrwhere  in  the  country. 

Dxulng  the  half  a  century  of  DAV  serv- 
ice, the  organization  has  provided  serv- 
ice In  over  8  million  cases.  This  service 
has  included  the  assurance  of  proper 
medical  care,  adequate  determination  of 
disability  and  compensation,  training 
and  education  for  disabled  veterans  and 
assistance  to  the  family  of  the  veteran. 

Let  us  dedicate  oxirselves  to  the  goal 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  people  dis- 
abled in  new  wars  and  conflicts,  that 
there  shall  be  peace  on  earth  and  men 
will  no  longer  wear  the  scars  of  war.  In 
the  meantime,  let  us  rededicate  ourselves 
to  caring  for  those  who  have  given  so 
much. 

To  the  DAV,  congratulations  for  a  Job 
well  done. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Since  its  beginning  in  1920,  the  DAV  has 
performed  a  great  service  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  veterans. 

The  91st  Congress  has  been  cited  as 
the  "Best  Veterans  Congress  in  years." 
We  substantially  improved  and  increased 
programs  of  education  and  training. 
Increases  were  made  in  dependency 
compensation,  disability  pension  and  in 
amounts  allowed  imder  the  hospital  and 
medical  program. 

The  veterans  of  this  Nation  owe  much 
to  the  great  leadership  of  Chairman  Olin 
Teagtje  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I 
have  seen  firsthand  the  remarkable  abil- 
ity of  "Tiger"  Teaguk  to  get  things  done 
for  our  veterans.  It  is  an  honor  and 
pleasure  to  work  with  him  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
through  its  excellent  spokesman,  Na- 


tional Commander  Cecil  W.  Stevenson. 

has  greatly  assisted  our  committee  in 
determining  the  needs  of  our  veterans. 
The  close  cooperation  of  Commander 
Stevenson  and  the  membership  of  DAV 
with  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
greatly  contributed  to  much  of  the  legis- 
lation which  has  made  the  91st,  the  "Best 
Veterans  Congress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate 
the  50  years  of  service  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  let  us  in  Congress 
renew  our  commitment  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  so  ably  have  served  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  honor  and  privilege  that  I  join  in 
commemoration  of  this  50th  aimiversary 
of  the  Disabled  Americsui  Veterans. 

It  is  a  little  below  the  mark  that  I 
should  offer  words  for  men  whose  sacri- 
fices in  deed  are  more  than  I  can  say, 
and  yet  words  spoken  now  will  recall 
and  enliven  the  honor  which  our  dis- 
abled veterans  deserve. 

I  do  not  care  to  recount  the  horrors  of 
war,  as  those  familiar  with  it  may  point 
out  that  I  have  not  given  it  the  fullness 
of  detail  which  it  deserves,  while  those 
who  have  been  spared  the  experience  of 
war  may  not  understand. 

Yet,  these  men  who  have  fought  for 
their  couiitry  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 
so  I  will  speak  of  why  they  and  their 
ftillen  comrades  have  paid  so  heavily. 
While  there  have  been  disagreements 
over  the  precise  application  of  our  policy, 
our  fighting  men  since  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  to  the  present,  have 
always  been  called  on  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, defend  and  extend  the  benefits  of 
government  by  law. 

Our  fighting  men  from  all  wars  should 
not  be  forgotten  for  they  have  preserved 
the  wealth  and  liberty  of  our  Nation 
from  those  who  would  steal  it.  And,  as 
the  measure  of  love  for  our  country  is 
shown  by  our  surviving  wounded  veter- 
ans, their  sacrifice  is  a  constant  warning 
to  those  who  covet  what  our  Nation  has. 
To  recount,  at  this  time,  the  military 
achievements  which  led  to  our  present 
greatness,  is  a  theme  too  familiar  for 
this  audience,  but  to  mention  what  makes 
our  country  different  from  all  others, 
and  why  our  soldiers  have  sacrificed  so 
much  and  still  continue  to  do  so,  is  al- 
ways appropriate. 

The  political  right  of  voting  was  grad- 
ually extended  by  a  steady  and  difficult 
march  from  just  those  men  who  were 
rich,  to  all  men  who  were  not  slaves.  But 
this  was  not  enough — for  our  fighting 
men  were  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
the  13th,  14th  and  15th  junendments 
would  become  law  and  they  did. 

Nor,  in  this  evolving  democracy,  was 
the  soldier's  wife  to  be  forgotten,  for  she 
was  to  receive  the  right  to  vote  with  the 
19th  amendment.  On  all  fronts,  in  recent 
years,  the  former  barriers  of  race  and 
sex  have  been  successfully  stormed  by 
an  aroused  citizenry. 

The  liberty  enjoyed  in  our  Govern- 
ment also  extends  to  our  private  lives, 
where  we  enjoy  more  ability  to  exercise 
our  private  conscience  than  any  other 
people.  It  1b  to  this  freedom  that  we 
must  match  personal  responsibility  and 
a  respect  for  the  laws  which  provide  for 
our  common  good. 


With  our  technological  base,  all  is  not 
work  in  America,  and  so  we  provide 
games  and  sports  that  may  be  partici- 
pated in  and  observed  by  all.  Even  the 
military  academies  are  part  of  our  na- 
tional sports  pasttime. 

In  education,  we  are  second  to  none. 
In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  we  have 
more  than  four  times  as  many  students 
in  State  universities  than  were  enrolled 
in  all  of  Russia  in  1914.  As  a  nation,  our 
educational  institutions  lltersilly  school 
the  world  because  of  the  great  number 
of  foreign  students  attracted  here. 

In  our  coimtry,  discussions  of  issues 
are  both  permitted  and  encouraged.  Dis- 
cussion is  not  looked  on  as  a  bar  to  ac- 
tion but  a  prerequisite  to  prudent  action. 
Our  laws  guarantee  that  a  citizen  may 
petition  his  Representative,  that  the  news 
media  is  free  to  criticize  the  Government, 
and,  recently,  members  of  the  news 
media  have  shown  admirable  tolerance, 
when  certain  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment chose  to  use  the  news  media  to 
criticize  the  news  media. 

During  the  years  of  our  greatest  eco- 
nomic peril,  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930's,  our  citizens  placed  faith  in  each 
other  and  in  our  constitutional  system 
of  government  rather  than  in  revolution, 
as  other  countries  did. 

If  I  dwell  upon  the  virtue  of  our  coun- 
try, I  do  not  do  so  from  boasting,  but, 
rather,  with  all  our  benefits  our  citizens 
choose  still  to  fight,  be  wounded,  and 
even  die,  rather  than  lose  their  heritage. 
If  I  did  not  mention  what  is  wrong 
with  America,  it  is  only  because  our 
soldiers  did  not  fight  for  that.  They 
fought  for  what  is  right  with  America, 
so  that  others  might  enjoy  the  good  life. 
We  owe  it  to  our  courageous  men  of  the 
DAV  to  pause  on  their  50th  anniversary 
occasion,  refiect  on  their  unselfish  con- 
tributions to  America,  and  pay  them  de- 
served tribute  for  all  they  have  meant 
to  our  great  country. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  greatness  of  America  is  not 
measured  in  economic  terms  alone.  The 
greatness  of  America  must  be  measured 
in  terms  of  its  people — their  hopes  and 
dreams,  their  honor,  their  happiness, 
their  courage  and  devotion.  These  are 
the  distinguishing  features  of  a  people 
and  the  soul  and  the  basis  of  a  National 
way  of  life. 

These  also  are  traditions  held  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  American  patriot  to- 
day— traditions  standing  clear  before  us 
in  the  manner  of  honored  signposts, 
pointing  the  way  to  the  glories  of  the 
future.  As  Americans,  we  have  every 
reason  to  hail  the  cu;hievements  of  those 
who  fought  for  our  traditions,  since  the 
blessings  we  thrive  upon  today  are  the 
direct  result  of  their  efforts. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  In 
themselves  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Not 
only  did  they  risk  their  lives,  in  a  sense 
they  gave  a  part  of  their  lives  in  behalf 
of  what  they  believed.  All  of  us  have  won- 
dered, at  times,  what  it  would  be  like  to 
be  faced  with  a  choice  of  bravery  or  cau- 
tion under  extreme  circumstances.  Only 
some  of  us  have  been  put  to  the  test.  In 
the  case  of  the  DAV,  however,  all  have 
been  put  to  the  test,  and  each  has  proven 
himself,  beyond  question. 
It  is  an  honor  to  declare  my  support 
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for  the  DAV  on  this  occasion,  for  work 
already  done  and  accomplishments  yet 
to  be  performed.  They  truly  represent 
the  spirit  of  the  American  fighting  man. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
a  great  honor  and  pleasure  for  me  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  organization  of  men 
on  their  50th  anniversary  of  their  found- 
ing. They  have  fully  realized  that  free- 
dom and  responsibility  go  hand  in 
hand — our  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Disabled  Americans  Veterans  was 
founded  in  1921  by  a  group  of  farseeing, 
public-spirited  veterans  of  military  and 
naval  service  in  World  War  I.  Prom 
modest  begiimings,  it  has  grown  to  a 
position  of  formidable  influence  in 
Washington.  With  over  200,000  members 
and  more  than  1.800  chapters,  it  is  rec- 
ognized today  as  one  of  the  chief  ad- 
visory organizations  on  veterans'  affairs. 

'ITie  problems  and  needs  of  our  war- 
time disabled  require  constant  attention 
and  immediate  solution.  The  DAV  is 
anxious  to  provide  that  solution.  Under 
the  influence  of  argimaents  advanced  by 
DAV  representatives,  the  Congress  real- 
izing their  concern,  enacted  the  disabled 
veteran  section  of  the  QI  bill  of  rights. 
After  a  succession  of  wars,  since  the  close 
of  World  War  n,  the  DAV  has  seen  to  it 
that  veterans'  beneflts  have  not  been  re- 
duced or  cast  aside,  but  maintained,  in 
the  interest  of  the  disabled  of  the  Korean 
conflict  and  Vietnam.  The  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Beneflts  Act  of  1966  and 
the  Veterans'  Revision  and  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1967  are  two  ex- 
amples of  recent  legislation  urged  upon 
the  Congress  by  the  DAV.  and  I  was  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  voting  for 
both  measures. 

In  these  days  of  rising  taxes  and 
mounting  Government  costs,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  hail  the  efforts  of  an  or- 
ganization operation  free  of  Federal 
financial  assistance — which  has  been  an 
outstanding  feature  of  the  DAV  since  its 
inception. 

In  every  way.  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  has  sought — in  keeping  with 
American  tradition — to  help  those  in 
need  to  help  themselves;  and  in  so  doing 
has  performed  a  service  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise. 

Mr.  aiAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  our  colleagues  today 
to  commemorate  the  50  years  of  service 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  to 
this  nation.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  for  sponsoring  this  special 
order  and  to  note  that  Senators  Hum- 
phrey and  Dole  are  sponsoring  a  similar 
program  in  the  other  body  this  after- 
noon. 

The  theme  of  this  golden  anniversary 
celebration— "a  tribute  to  quiet  cour- 
age"—is  particularly  appropriate  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker.  The  tremendous  sacri- 
fices of  our  Vietnam  veterans,  especially 
those  who  were  disabled  In  that  tragic 
conflict,  have  been  overshadowed  by  the 
emotional  debate  over  this  Nation's 
future  course  in  Southeast  Asia. 

On  December  15.  1969.  the  House 
passed  unanimously  House  Resolution 
661.  a  measure  which  I  introduced  and 


which  was  cosponsored  by  more  than  100 
of  our  colleagues.  This  resolution  said,  in 
part: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pays  the  highest  tribute  to  the  Ameri- 
can serviceman  who  has  given  his  lUe  or 
has  been  wounded  In  the  Vietnam  conflict; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives commends  each  serviceman  and  veteran 
of  Vietnam  for  his  Individual  sacrifice, 
bravery,  dedication,  initiative  and  devotion 
to  duty;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wUl  do  all  In  its  power  to  lift  from  his 
shoulders  the  heavy  burden  he  has  carried 
for  so  long. 

Regardless  of  our  differing  positions  on 
the  war  itself,  we  must  continue  to  rec- 
ognize and  honor  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
dividual American  veteran — the  son, 
husband,  or  father  who  has  laid  his  life 
on  the  line  in  this  dangerous  and  bloody 
conflict.  Is  he  less  brave  because  he  has 
fought  in  a  war  which  many  Americans 
do  not  condone?  Is  his  effort  less  difficult 
because  the  American  people  have  not 
been  100  percent  behind  him?  Is  his 
sacriflce  less  meaningful  because  many 
people  have  disagreed  with  the  policy 
which  caused  him  to  make  that  sacriflce? 
The  answer  in  every  instance  is  "no,"  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  DAV  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
continuing  efforts  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people  the  spirit 
embodied  in  House  Resolution  661.  These 
efforts  seek  to  insure  that  the  sacrifices 
of  America's  veterans  are  not  forgotten 
amid  the  din  of  ideological  debate.  Along 
with  other  veterans'  organizations,  the 
DAV  has  reminded  us  all  that  the  Amer- 
ican veteran  is  not  merely  an  instrument 
of  national  poUcy,  but  is  also  a  human 
being  whose  bravery,  dedication,  initia- 
tive and  devotion  to  duty  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts,  however, 
the  DAV  has  served  as  an  eloquent 
spokesmen  for  the  disabled  veterans  of 
all  wars  and  their  dependents.  Among  all 
veterans'  groups,  the  role  of  the  DAV  is 
unique.  It  Is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  this  Nation's  first  duty  to  veterans 
is  the  rehabilitation  of  its  wartime  dis- 
abled. This  principle  includes: 

First.  Proper  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  for  disabilities  incur- 
red, increased  or  aggravated  by  military 
service. 

Second.  Adequate  compensation  for  the 
degree  of  disablement  caused  by  such  dis- 
abilities. 

Third.  Training  and/or  education  to 
restore  employability  of  the  wartime  dis- 
abled into  gainful  employment. 

Fourth.  Adequate  compensation  to  the 
widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent 
parents  of  veterans  who  die  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  service-incurred  disability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity on  many  occasions  to  visit  the  West 
Haven  Veterans'  Administration  Hospi- 
tal in  my  congressional  district.  After 
each  of  my  visits,  I  have  come  away  more 
determined  than  ever  to  provide  what- 
ever help  I  can  to  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  have  been  disabled  in  service 
to  their  country.  The  record  of  the  DAV 
over  the  last  half  century  in  working  to 


provide  for  our  disabled  veterans  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  which  all  Americans  can  be 
proud.  I  am  honored  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  associate  myself  with  the  goals 
of  the  DAV  and  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  its  membership  on  the  occasion 
of  its  50th  anniversary. 

I  want  to  close  oy  quoting  what  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  tribute  to  the  DAV,  a 
statement  by  the  late  General  Douglas 
MacArthur : 

Membership  in  no  group  in  the  world 
carries  greater  honor  than  In  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans across  the  Nation  in  commemorat- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  the  funding 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  As- 
sociation. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  pause 
in  this  Chamber  today  to  honor  this  or- 
ganization for  its  years  of  service  and 
achievement  and  its  dedicated  duty  to 
the  Nation's  war  victims. 

The  DAV  has  distinguished  itself  by 
its  unending  commitment  to  the  needs  of 
America's  disabled  veterans.  It  has  per- 
formed a  great  service  over  the  past  50 
years  in  the  rehabilitation  of  wartime 
disabled  and  in  seeing  that  adequate 
compensation  and  full  benefits  are  af- 
forded to  men  who  have  given  so  much 
of  themselves  in  the  service  of  their 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  on  this  special 
occasion  and  extend  its  officers  and 
members  my  best  wishes  for  many  more 
years  of  growth  and  achievement. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
soimds  of  war  begin  to  recede,  a  nation 
rejoices  that  its  fighting  men  will  soon 
be  coming  home.  And  so  they  do.  But 
there  are  always  some  who  do  not  march 
home  quite  so  tall  and  straight  as  they 
left.  And  there  are  some  who  will  never 
return.  Our  hearts  always  will  be  sad- 
dened by  these  losses.  But,  all  too  often, 
as  the  memory  of  the  war  recedes,  we 
tend  to  forget  about  the  men  who  have 
been  scarred  or  maimed  while  serving 
their  country. 

Fortunately,  there  is  an  organization 
for  our  war-wounded  which  has  as  its 
sole  mission  the  welfare  of  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents.  This  or- 
ganization is  called  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  and  its  more  than  300,000 
membership  is  composed  entirely  of  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Since  1920,  when  DAV  was  started,  it 
has  benefited  millions  of  American  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  Its  primary  ob- 
jective has  been  to  assist  these  men  ob- 
tain the  veterans'  benefits  to  which  they 
are  entitled  by  law. 

War-wounded  veterans  do  not  auto- 
matically receive  disability  compensa- 
tion. Every  disabled  veteran  must  first 
file  a  claim.  Once  this  is  done,  he  must 
gather  evidence  to  support  his  claim; 
he  must  thus  establish  his  legal  entitle- 
ment to  compensation.  Since  the  burden 
of  proof  is  placed  squarely  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  disabled  veteran,  the  proc- 
ess of  submitting  a  veteran's  claim  can 
be  complex  and  frustrating. 
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DAV  has  provided  an  invaluable  aid  to 
the  disabled  veteran  by  providing  a  na- 
tional service  department.  This  DAV  de- 
partment employs  full-time,  profession- 
ally trained  national  service  officers  who 
are  accredited  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  plead  the  cases  of  veterans 
before  Government  review  boards.  This 
service  is  rendered  the  disabled  veteran 
and  his  family  completely  free  of  charge 
and  without  obligation.  In  the  course  of 
the  50  years  that  DAV  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, its  national  service  officers  have 
handled  over  4,000,000  claims  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  widows,  and  their 
orphans. 

In  addition  to  this  outstanding  service, 
the  DAV  has  diligently  supported  much- 
needed  veterans  legislation.  The  disabled 
veterans  of  our  country  are  indeed  for- 
tunate to  have  such  a  vigorous  advocate 
to  spearhead  the  movement  to  obtain 
adequate  legislative  consideration  for 
their  specialized  needs. 

Not  only  are  disabled  veterans  for- 
tunate in  having  the  leadership  of  DAV, 
but  we  as  a  nation  have  benefited.  We 
are  grateful  that  those  men  who  have 
paid  such  a  high  price  for  the  freedoms 
that  we  all  enjoy  have  chosen  to  continue 
their  wartime  example  of  heroism  Into 
a  peacetime  life  of  quiet  courage.  Today, 
I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing a  special  tribute  to  our  wartime  dis- 
abled and  to  the  organization  which  has 
so  proudly  espoused  their  cause — the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
value  of  the  work  of  the  organization 
founded  50  years  ago  as  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  is  at  an  all-time 
high. 

Through  its  national  service  program, 
the  DAV  renders  valuable  aid  to  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  dependents,  wid- 
ows, and  orphans  in  obtaining  the  full 
measure  of  benefits  to  which  they  are 
legally  entitled.  These  include  Veterans' 
Administration  disability  compensation 
and  pension,  death  indemnity  compen- 
sation, death  pension,  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  education,  hospitaliza- 
tion and  out-patient  treatment,  national 
service  life  insurance,  assistance  In 
housing  and  employment,  and  disability 
insurance  benefits  from  the  social  secu- 
rity administration. 

With  the  increased  nimiber  of  Viet- 
nam casualties,  emphasis  is  being  placed 
by  the  DAV  on  representing  disabled 
servicemen  in  all  military  and  naval 
hospitals  where  physical  evaluation 
boards  function  to  make  certain  that  all 
wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  service- 
men receive  the  beneflts  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Theses  include  disability 
retirement  or  disability  severance  mone- 
tary beneflts,  plus  hospitalization  and 
outpatient  medical  treatment  and  com- 
missary and  post  exchange  privileges. 

The  DAV  is  also  currently  engaged  in 
a  great  campaign  to  get  Americans 
everywhere  to  write  letters  to  the  gov- 
M'nment  of  North  Vietnam  pleading  for 
better  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Tills  campaign  has  resulted  in  miUions 
of  letters  flooding  Hanoi. 

Last  August  an  international  veterans' 
organization  meeting  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, attended  by  representatives  from 


46  nations,  unanimously  passed  a  DAV- 
sponsored  resolution  calling  for  North 
Vietnam  to  live  up  to  terms  of  the  Gen- 
eva Convention  for  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  fine  work  being 
done  by  this  wonderful  organization  in 
my  south  Texas  area.  In  the  15th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas,  the  DAV 
has  chapters  in  Brownsville.  Falfurrias, 
HebbronviUe,  Harlingen,  McAllen,  Rio 
Grande  City,  and  Weslaco. 

Mr.  Jose  A.  Gloria  of  the  south 
Texas  area,  an  active  and  prominent 
DAV  member  of  long  standing,  has  re- 
ceived national  publicity  for  his  efforts 
to  help  disabled  veterans  with  such  com- 
plicated matters  as  proving  their  U.S. 
citizenship. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  two  past 
Commanders  of  the  DAV  of  Texas  are 
present  here  from  my  district  for  this 
"DAV  Day  in  Congress."  They  are  Mr. 
Harry  Burgman  of  Donna,  and  Mr. 
Reilly  W.  Taitte  of  Harlingen.  Mr.  Taitte 
is  also  a  past  national  chaplain  of  the 
DAV. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  join 
in  honoring  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans organization  as  it  embarks  on  its 
second  50  years  of  service  to  those  in- 
jured in  America's  wars.  The  program 
of  the  DAV  is  deserving  of  the  support 
of  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day 
I  wish  to  salute  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  for  their  50  years  of  di.stin- 
guished  and  compassionate  service  to  our 
disabled  war  veterans. 

The  thousands  of  brave  men  whom 
they  have  selflessly  cared  for  and  aided 
toward  rehabilitation  are  a  living  tribute 
to  the  success  of  their  work.  Members 
of  the  organization  may  be  proud  of  its 
sensitive  efforts  on  behalf  of  those  loyal 
Americans  who  have  become  disabled  in 
the  service  of  their  country. 

I  have  talked  first-hand  with  nimier- 
ous  returning  veterans  in  my  district, 
who  have  Incurred  service-connected 
disabilities,  and  they  are  all  grateful  for 
DAV  efforts  on  their  behalf.  They  appre- 
ciate the  commitment  that  the  organiza- 
tion has  displayed  to  their  own  well- 
being  and  to  that  of  their  families,  and 
the  px>sitive  stands  the  group  has  taken 
in  favor  of  augmented  benefits  for 
disabled  veterans.  Many  of  them  have 
received  direct  assistance  from  DAV 
chapters,  and  can  acknowledge  the  prac- 
tical services  that  this  organization 
renders. 

I  wish  the  DAV  continued  success  in 
the  next  half  century,  and  encourage 
the  members  to  maintain  their  outstand- 
ing work. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  service 
by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of 
America's  wartime  disabled.  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
these  men  of  quiet  courage  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  unstinting  efforts  of 
Connecticut's  28  active  chapters  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  As  of 
February  15,  1971,  the  department  of 
Connecticut,  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, had  5,661  members  and  approxi- 
mately 2,000  dedicated  women  serving  In 
the  ladies  auxiliary.  All  are  devoted  to 


service  to  their  less  fortimate  comrades 
and  sisters — from  hospital  work,  to 
scouting,  promotional  and  patriotic 
events,  general  community  service,  and 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  claims  and 
rehabilitation  services  of  any  veterans 
organization  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
extend  my  congratulations — and  sup- 
port— to  the  DAV  on  this  special  day 
and  offer  the  following  tribute. 

For  America  has  made  "DAV  Day"  an 
event  of  deep  and  special  significance 
among  her  many  observances. 

By  its  very  designation,  "DAV  Day  in 
Congress"  is  a  special  tribute  to  those 
who  served  their  Nation  with  quiet  cour- 
age during  wartime.  But  it  also  expresses 
in  a  unique  and  meaningful  way  this  Na- 
tion's hope  for  peace  for  all  mankind — 
peace  with  freedom  and  honor. 

On  this  golden  anniversary  of  uni- 
formed service  by  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  we  salute  a  new  generation  of 
veterans  who  have  served  during  our 
troubled  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
These  battle-scarred,  maimed,  or  crippled 
Vietnam  era  veterans  seek  only  a  full  and 
meaningful  role  in  our  Nation  and  society 
now  that  their  wartime  service  is  behind 
them. 

So,  one  of  the  deep  concerns  I  speak 
of  today  centers  on  the  newest  disabled 
veteran  and  the  efforts  to  get  him  ad- 
justed to  his  new  role  of  a  civilian.  For 
surely  our  Nation  will  suffer  if  we  fail 
to  help  him  continue  to  serve  his  family, 
his  nation,  and  society  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  his  talents  and  abilities — despite 
the  scars  of  war. 

That  is  why  I  offer  my  continued  sup- 
port to  the  magniflcent  efforts  of  the 
DAV's  national  service  program  in  as- 
sisiting  disabled  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents, widows,  and  orphans. 

With  daily  increases  in  the  number  of 
Southeast  Asian  casualties,  the  national 
service  program  not  only  sees  to  it  that 
disabled  veterans  and  their  families  ob- 
tain all  beneflts  to  which  they  are  legally 
entitled,  but  is  placing  new  emphasis  on 
representing  disabled  servicemen  in  all 
military  and  naval  hospitals  to  Insure 
they  receive  proper  treatment  and  dis- 
ability ratings. 

Immediate  follow-ups  are  conducted 
upon  discharge.  And,  particularly  worthy 
of  note,  is  the  DAV's  combined  program 
of  academic  and  on-the-job  training  for 
the  seriously  disabled  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

This  important  effort  gives  strength 
and  substance  to  the  DAV's  commitment 
to  civic  action  in  helping  the  disabled 
veteran  make  the  readjustment  to  civil- 
ian life. 

This  is  a  commitment  I  share  with 
you.  For  my  staff  is  oriented  to  helping 
the  returning  veteran  and  his  family.  If 
there  are  some  Government  beneflts  to 
which  he  or  members  of  his  family  are 
entitled,  we  advise  him  and  assist  him  in 
obtaining  these  beneflts.  If  we  can  help 
in  other  ways,  we  endeavor  to  do  so.  This 
means  in  such  concrete  ways  as  helping 
him  to  find  a  job  or  adequate  housing. 

For  one  of  the  strongest  assets  of  our 
Nation  and  society  has  been  the  stability 
and  resixtnsibility  demonstrated  by  its 
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veteran  population.  So,  our  newest  vet- 
eran is  deserving  of  all  the  help — help 
to  himself— that  our  Nation  can  give 
him.  For  in  the  end,  it  is  society  itself 
which  gains  most  from  helping  its  cou- 
rageous veterans. 

Therefore,  on  this  golden  anniversary, 
I  am  today  introducing  two  measures 
to  make  life  easier  for  the  disabled  vet- 
eran, his  dependents,  and  survivors.  One 
measure  will  increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  payable  for  injury 
or  disease  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
peacetime  service.  The  second  will  In- 
crease compensation  for  dependents  of 
veterans  whose  disability  is  less  than  50 
percent. 

These  are  not  extravagant  proposals. 
Traditionally,  it  has  been  accepted  that 
payments  for  service-incurred  disable- 
ment should  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  veteran  and 
his  family.  The  constant  rise  in  the  cost 
of  goods  and  services  offers,  I  believe,  a 
real  and  compelling  reason  for  these 
worthy  proposals. 

For  the  welfare  of  the  disabled  war 
veteran  and  the  debt  his  Nation  owes  him 
dictates  aggressive  action  to  make  cer- 
tain he  receives  a  high  level  of  care  and 
service  and  respect. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  join  in  the  tribute  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  this  splendid  orga- 
nization. In  so  many  ways,  the  DAV 
serves  our  brave  servicemen  who  have 
given  so  much  to  their  Nation.  Although 
the  work  of  the  DAV  has  always  been  im- 
portant, an  even  greater  service  is  now 
being  performed  because  of  the  many 
disabled  servicemen  returning  from  Viet- 
nam. Because  of  fast,  medical-efficient 
evacuation  methods,  a  larger  percentage 
of  our  servicemen  recover  from  wounds 
than  ever  before. 

Each  of  these  veterans  has  a  possible 
need  for  DAV  services.  These  men  give 
the  best  years  of  their  lives.  Although  it  is 
impossible  to  repay  the  debt  to  our  dis- 
abled veteran,  the  DAV  eases  a  critical 
situation.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  disabled  veteran  has  proper  medical 
care  and  that  he  is  properly  compensated 
for  any  valid  claim.  But  the  DAV  even 
does  more  by  helping  to  provide  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  other  special 
services. 

Thus,  I  am  confident  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  will  continue  to  open  its  heart 
for  such  a  worthy  cause  as  DAV.  Al- 
though our  disabled  veterans  are  the  pri- 
mary benefactors  from  DAV  services,  in  a 
sense  all  of  mankind  benefits.  For  more 
than  a  half  of  a  century,  the  DAV  has  la- 
bored tirelessly  and  unselfishly  to  assure 
that  those  patriots  who  serve  our  Nation 
will  receive  their  just  benefits.  This  coim- 
try's  first  obligation  to  our  veterans  is  to 
rehabilitate  our  wartime  disabled.  Al- 
though it  is  impossible  for  our  Nation  to 
properly  repay  this  debt  to  these  veterans 
who  have  given  so  much,  the  continued 
support  of  the  DAV  Is  one  excellent  way 
to  try.  I  join  in  saluting  this  great  patri- 
otic organization. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Disabled  American 


Veterans  on  the  occasion  of  their  50th 
anniversary. 

From  the  time  of  its  first  national 
convention  in  1921,  the  DAV  has  been 
one  of  this  Nation's  most  constructive 
forces  for  good.  Our  country  has  pros- 
pered and  been  preserved  because  of  the 
keen  sense  of  honor,  and  great  personal 
courage  of  these  gallant  warriors. 

In  the  words  of  Pericles,  they  laid  valor 
at  their  country's  feet  as  the  most  glori- 
ous contribution  they  could  ofifer. 

In  peacetime,  they  have  worked  un- 
stintingly  on  behalf  of  their  woimded 
comrades  of  all  wars  to  assure  they  re- 
ceive the  health,  education,  and  other 
benefits  which  are  their  due.  They  have 
also  dedicated  their  great  talents  to  look- 
ing after  the  widows  and  children  of  their 
fallen  buddies. 

This  is  truly  an  inspirational  organiza- 
tion, and  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  officers  and  members,  and 
wish  them  continued  success  in  their 
endeavors  through  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  the  members 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on 
the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
their  fine  organization  and  to  extend 
my  good  wishes  to  them  at  this  time.  I 
hope  that  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans will  continue  its  good  work  and  its 
programs  of  assistance  to  veterans  for 
50  more  years. 

Dxiring  the  8  years  I  have  served  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  this  great  organization  of  veterans 
and  with  many  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers in  North  Carolina.  I  know  of  many 
instances  of  individual  need  on  the  part 
of  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
where  the  local  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans service  officer  has  been  of  invalu- 
able assistance  in  filing  claims  and 
supplying  the  necessary  paperwork.  As- 
sistance in  this  often  complicated  pro- 
cedure is  of  great  benefit  to  many 
families.  The  DAV  also  provides  help  to 
veterans  at  every  level  in  the  considera- 
tion of  individual  claims,  including  the 
work  done  by  the  DAV  representatives 
at  the  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals  in 
Washington. 

I  have  been  most  impressed  over  the 
years  with  the  legislative  interests  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and  I 
am  very  much  interested  in  the  legis- 
lative program  that  has  been  presented 
to  the  House  today.  I  am  sure  that 
these  proposals  will  receive  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  full  membership  of 
the  House.  I  am  especially  Interested  in 
one  of  these  very  practical  proposals 
which  would  provide  a  clothing  allow- 
ance from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  certain  disabled  veterans.  It  is  my 
intention  to  introduce  this  measure  and 
to  urge  its  enactment  by  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  citizen  who  has  made  a 
greater  sacrifice  for  his  coimtry  than  a 
veteran  who  has  been  wounded  or  who 
has  suffered  physical  disability  in  the 
military  service.  These  men  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  a  grateful  nation,  and  we 


appreciate  the  work  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  in  advising  us  how 
we  can  best  serve  those  who  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much  for  us  all. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
Congress  observes  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  I 
speak  from  firsthand  experience  of  the 
dedicated  and  worthy  services  the  DAV 
has  rendered  on  behalf  of  our  country's 
disabled  veterans. 

The  outstanding  record  of  this  orga- 
nization speaks  for  itself.  Members  of  the 
DAV  have  devoted  countless  hours  and 
energy  to  provide  tangible  assistance  to 
our  disabled  veterans  which  we  recognize 
on  this  50th  anniversary.  It  is  this  record 
of  achievement  to  which  we  pay  tribute. 
I  look  forward  to  continued  associa- 
tions with  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans as  I  have  known  in  the  past  when 
we  have  worked  closely  in  my  district  in 
a  mutual  effort  to  assist  deserving  vet- 
erans who  might  not  otherwise  receive 
the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the  cele- 
bration of  the  golden  aimiversary  of 
service  to  the  veteran. 

Throughout  Its  50  years  of  existence, 
the  DAV  has  determinedly  stuck  to  its 
single  purpose — that  of  aiding  the  war- 
time service  connected  disabled  veteran 
to  return  to  civilian  life  in  a  competitive 
position  with  his  peers. 

And  now  the  DAV  has  undertaken  a 
program  on  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  those  missing  in  action  in  Vietnam 
and  their  families.  The  DAV  has  mounted 
a  letterwriting  campaign  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Gk)vernment  to  clarify  the 
fate  of  some  1,500  men  missing  in  action 
in  Vietnam. 

The  DAV  asks  North  Vietnam  to  iden- 
tify all  POW's  they  hold,  release  all  sick 
and  injured  POW's  to  a  neutral  power, 
allow  Impartial  Inspection  of  POW  facu- 
lties, and  allow  free  exchange  of  mail  by 
POW's  and  their  families. 

Since  its  founding  the  DAV  has  done 
a  magnificent  job  in  serving  the  disabled 
veteran  through  an  independently  sus- 
tained program  operating  without  the 
use  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effective  and  devoted 
service  of  DAV  national  service  officers  Is 
well  known.  The  work  they  have  done  In 
the  past,  the  work  they  are  doing  now 
and  the  work  they  will  do  in  the  future 
deserves  the  highest  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  suffered  through  various  wars 
to  defend  this  coimtry  and  protect  free- 
dom around  the  world. 

Happy  golden  anniversary  to  each  of 
the  300,000  or  more  men  and  women  in 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

These  people  know  the  suffering  and 
hardships  of  war,  but  they  know  the 
rewards  of  freedom  In  a  strong,  prosper- 
ous nation.  Back  from  wars  and  handi- 
capped from  injuries  incurred  in  our  de- 
fense, these  DAVs  are  working  for  each 
other  and  for  the  rest  of  society. 
DAV  aims: 
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To  advance  the  interest  tuid  work  for  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded,  Injured  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  widows  and  dependents 
...  to  cooperate  with  all  federal  and  pri- 
vate agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Improv- 
ing and  advancing  the  conditions,  health, 
and  Interest  of  wounded,  Injured  or  disabled 
veterans. 

DAV  is  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
others,  not  just  with  their  personal  in- 
juries and  disabilities.  Ciu'rently,  the  or- 
ganization is  sponsoring  a  letter  writing 
project  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  North 
Vietnam  Government  to  identify  all  pris- 
oners of  war  they  hold,  release  all  sick 
and  injured  POW's,  allow  impartial  in- 
spections of  POW  facilities,  and  allow 
free  exchange  of  mail  by  POW's  and  their 
families. 

And  here  at  home  DAV  helps  other 
groups.  For  example,  in  1969  DAV  and 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  began  a  joint 
program  of  assistance  to  handicapped 
Scouts.  This  has  become  a  very  successful 
program  in  which  veterans,  disabled  from 
the  war,  show  understanding  and  offer 
guidance  to  boys  who  are  victims  of  nat- 
ural disasters.  In  my  own  district  there 
are  good  examples  of  the  success  of  this 
endeavor,  and  one  is  DAV  Chapter  59  in 
Morristown,  Tenn.,  which  sponsors  an 
outstanding  troop  of  handicapped  boys — 
No.  691. 

Thus,  the  DAV,  starting  with  few  f  imds 
and  few  supporters,  is  now  an  ever-grow- 
ing organization  with  its  hard  work  set- 
ting an  example  for  other  service  orga- 
nizations. I  am  proud  of  the  DAV  and 
especially  proud  to  work  with  some  of  its 
finest  members — those  in  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Spe«Jcer,  today  we  honor  an  organiza- 
tion which  for  50  years  has  answered  a 
vital  need  here  in  the  United  States.  I 
speak  of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, whose  efforts  serve  the  thousands 
of  wartime  disabled  veterans  across  the 
Nation. 

Certainly  the  tragic  and  difficult  sit- 
uation facing  young  men  returning  from 
combat  with  disabling  injuries  requires 
compassion  and  adequate  compensatory 
programs  on  the  part  of  our  Grovern- 
ment,  for  which  they  have  sacrificed  so 
much.  The  DAV,  however,  goes  beyond 
this  point  to  supplement  governmental 
efforts  in  a  number  of  ways  and  to  call 
for  improvements  in  State  and  Federal 
programs  when  they  are  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

The  average  combat  soldier  is  edu- 
cated and  prepared  to  lead  a  normal  life 
In  our  society.  But  in  many  cases,  the 
disabled  returning  veteran  simply  can- 
not pick  up  the  threads  he  left  behind 
in  civUian  life.  This  is  where  the  DAV 
so  often  comes  in  and  offers  help  with 
the  difficult  tasks  of  education  and  re- 
habilitation. Through  a  national  net- 
work of  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
gional offices  across  the  United  States, 
national  service  officers  aid  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  famiUes  by  making  cer- 
»in  that  they  are  informed  of  all  bene- 
flte  and  programs  which  relate  to  their 
needs. 

Physical  evaluation  boards  are  held  to 
M  sure  that  all  injuries  are  pr<H)erly 
noted  and  compensated  for  under  appro- 


priate programs.  These  are  only  two  of 
the  DAVs  many  services.  They  cover  all 
veterans'  matters,  including  disability 
compensation,  housing,  education,  em- 
ployment, military  hospitals,  medical 
treatment,  and  insurance  coverage. 

The  DAV  is  now  acUve  in  still  another 
field.  Through  their  ambitious  and  much 
needed  prisoner  of  war  missing  in  ac- 
tion program,  the  organizers  hope  to 
produce  20  million  letters  to  be  delivered 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  In 
Paris.  Television  and  radio  spot  ads,  sup- 
plemented by  5  million  leaflets,  are  be- 
ing used  to  spread  the  word  and  involve 
as  many  Americans  as  possible.  DAV  has 
vowed  that  this  "effort  will  not  cease 
until  the  last  prisoner  has  been  re- 
leased.' 

For  all  of  their  fine  work,  I  am  happy 
to  salute  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans on  their  golden  anniversary.  Every 
American  can  be  proud  of  their  valu- 
able contribution  to  our  society  and, 
especially,  to  the  thousands  of  veterans 
for  whom  they  do  so  much. 

Mr.  MONTCMDMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleagues  for  ob- 
serving the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  through  this 
special  order. 

It  was  just  this  past  Monday  that 
the  House  passed  H.R.  943,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  author.  The  bill  will  provide 
group  mortgage  insurance  for  paraple- 
gic and  quadriplegic  veterans.  I  believe 
this  is  the  type  of  legislation  we  in  the 
Congress  should  be  mindful  of  in  view 
of  the  past  sacrifices  of  our  disabled  vet- 
erans. These  men  deserve  our  help  in 
any  way  within  reason. 

I  am  thankful  for  our  veterans  and  ap- 
preciate the  outstanding  work  they  have 
done  at  the  risk  of  Ufe  and  limb  to  keep 
our  Nation  free  and  strong. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  golden  anniversary 
of  the  Disabled  American  Vetereans,  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  their  50  years  of  service 
to  America's  war  disabled. 

The  qualities  of  heroism  are  defined 
as  courage,  self-sacrifice,  and  imselflsh- 
ness.  Certainly,  these  characteristics 
have  marked  DAVs  service  to  our  Nation, 
and  the  citizens  of  America  are  grateful. 
In  my  home  State,  the  DAV,  Depart- 
ment of  Alabama,  has  over  2,900  mem- 
bers. All  are  participating  in  hospital 
work,  promotion  of  patriotic  events,  gen- 
eral community  service,  service  and  con- 
tact programs  for  and  with  the  disabled 
veteran.  They  are  also  wholeheartedly 
supporting  the  various  POW/MIA  proj- 
ects and  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  actions,  especially  serv- 
ice-oriented actions,  speak  louder  than 
words.  DAV  Is  an  organization  devoted 
solely  to  the  cause  of  the  wartime  dis- 
abled. We  have  seen  DAVs  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  members  of  DAV  can 
Justly  be  proud  of  these  works. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  organization  of 
patriotic,  loyal  Americans.  I  commend 
them  and  thank  them  for  their  efforts. 

I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
continued  devotion  of  the  DAV  to  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation's  disabled  vet- 
ersms. 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Gtovemment  owes  its  great- 
est concern  to  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families,  I  am  more  than  grateful 
for  this  opportimity  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations of  my  fellow  citizens  to  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  their 
50th  anniversary. 

Prom  this  national  organization's  be- 
ginning, in  1920,  the  DAV  has  stayed  with 
its  single  purpose — to  help  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  To  have  suc- 
ceeded in  that  purpose  for  50  years  is  a 
great  accomplishment,  and  it  has  been 
Important  to  the  survival  of  a  disabled 
veteran  and  his  family. 

As  it  has  turned  out,  regrettably,  we 
have  all  lived  among  veterans  of  wars, 
some  whose  sacrifice  of  limbs  and  sight 
can  never  be  repaid.  But  the  DAV  has 
helped,  sis  counselor,  guide  and  as  a  na- 
tional conscience  for  these  men. 

Even  though  history  decides  greatness, 
it  is  the  destiny  of  the  DAV  to  be  great 
because  it  has  grown  in  the  strength  of 
its  purpose  and  has  fulfilled  its  mission  to 
the  disabled  as  well  as  to  our  country. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  group  to  whom  we  owe  a  greater  debt 
of  gratitude  than  the  men  and  women 
disabled  in  service  to  our  Nation.  I  am 
honored  to  have  the  opportunity  and 
privilege  of  participating  in  this  special 
program  today  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  the  magnificent  contribu- 
tions over  the  past  50  years  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  to  pay  a 
"Tribute  To  Quiet  Courage." 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  I  have  a  special  interest 
in  the  good  works  of  veterans  organiza- 
tions, and  am  looking  forward  to  my  new 
association  with  all  of  them. 

The  Connecticut  Department  of  Dis- 
abled Veterans,  with  whom  I  am  most 
familiar,  this  year  has  achieved  one  of 
the  highest  memberships  in  Its  historj-. 
As  of  February  15,  1971,  the  Connecticut 
DAV  included  5,661  members  and  ap- 
proximately 2,000  members  in  its  Ladies 
Auxiliary.  There  are  28  active  Connect- 
icut chapters  presently  involved  in  hos- 
pital work,  scouting,  promotional  and 
patriotic  events,  general  community 
service,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
claims  and  rehabilitation  programs  of 
any  veterans  organization  in  the  State. 

It  Is  indeed  noteworthy  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  DAV  have  remained  con- 
stant throughout  their  50  years  of  ex- 
istence; that  is  a  commitment  to  assist 
the  transition  of  wartime,  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  to  civilian  life 
with  full  opportunities  for  competitive 
positions  with  their  peers.  The  DAVs 
services  for  rehabilitating  the  Nation's 
war-time  disabled  Includes  proper  medi- 
cal care  and  treatment  of  the  veterans, 
training  and  education  to  restore  em- 
ployment potential,  and  adequate  com- 
pensation for  widows,  minor  children, 
and  dependent  parents  of  veterans  who 
die  as  the  result  of  a  service-incurred 
disability.  That  a  disabled  veteran  can 
face  the  futiire  with  confidence  that  his 
requirements  will  be  met  is  the  goal  of 
the  DAV. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans  is  a 
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nonpolitical  organization  with  a  mem- 
bership which  has  experienced  the  bru- 
taUty  of  war  and  has  suffered  Its  most 
tragic  effects.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
those  unfortunate  Americans  now  trap- 
ped as  prisoners  in  the  torn  country  of 
Vietnam.  I  know  we  all  look  with  hope 
to  a  day  when  the  need  for  DAV  serv- 
ices will  be  replaced  by  the  reality  of 
peace  in  the  world.  On  the  golden  arml- 
versary  of  service  by  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  let  us  saluate  this  vtilued 
enterprise  in  goodwill  and  the  men  and 
women  who  contribute  so  much  to  pro- 
grams for  our  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in 
honoring  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans on  their  golden  anniversary.  The 
past  50  years  have  been  a  tribute  to  their 
spirit  smd  courage. 

Had  it  not  been  for  their  determina- 
tion and  resolve,  many  of  the  veterans' 
benefits  which  we  now  take  for  granted 
would  not  be  in  existence  today.  The 
DAV  is  responsible  for  numerous  worth- 
while programs  providing  disabled  vet- 
erans with  medical  treatment,  legal  ad- 
vice, compensation  for  disabilities,  edu- 
cation, and  job  training. 

This  fine  organization  has  also  af- 
forded veterans  and  their  families  the 
security  of  knowing  that  there  Is  always 
assistance  available  to  them  when  they 
need  it.  The  DAV  has  made  us  aware  of 
the  inadequacies  in  veterans  hospital 
care  wherever  and  whenever  they  might 
show  up — pointing  up  the  urgent  need  for 
modem  facilities,  programs  for  rehabili- 
tation, and  larger,  more  competent  staffs. 
I  know  that  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  will  continue,  Mr.  Speaker, 
meeting  future  challenges  with  the  same 
strength  of  purpose  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  I  commend  them  on  their  distin- 
guished years  of  service  and  invaluable 
accomplishments  of  the  last  five  decades. 
Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  today  to  the  golden  anniversary 
of  service  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans to  our  Nation's  wartime  disabled. 
For  a  half  century.  Disabled  American 
Veterans  chapters  throughout  our  Na- 
tion have  been  providing  invaluable  serv- 
ices to  our  Nation's  veterans  and  their 
families. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  Congress  pay 
tribute  to  this  patriotic  group,  and  I 
would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
chapters  in  northern  New  York.  I  know 
that  these  local  chapters  participate  In 
several  activities  concerning  veterans, 
pay  visits  to  our  veterans  in  hospitals 
and  assist  in  the  promotion  of  numerous 
patriotic  events  throughout  the  year.  In 
addition.  I  know  that  several  local  chap- 
ters have  participated  in  various  projects 
calling  attention  to  the  1,500  American 
servicemen,  who  are  either  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action,  and  they  have 
encouraged  their  members  to  bring  at- 
tention to  the  situation  through  letter- 
writing  campaigns. 

The  dedication  and  public  spirit  shown 
by  members  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  are  an  Integral  part  of  the 
fabric  of  democracy  throughout  our 
great  land. 


Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  honor  some  of  our  most  courageous 
and  dedicated  Americans.  We  honor  men 
who  have  been  injured  and  disabled  while 
fighting  imder  arms  for  their  country. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor  the  or- 
ganization which  has  for  50  years  now 
come  to  the  aid  of  these  men,  an  orga- 
nization which  has  been  dedicated  to  as- 
suring that  deserving  and  eligible  vet- 
erans have  received  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

In  this  time  of  war  and  dissension  in 
our  land,  as  our  Nation  is  shocked  with 
one  violent  act  after  another,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  turn  our  attention  to  those  who 
have  suffered  real  sacrifices  for  their 
country. 

Currently,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans organization  is  undergoing  an  ex- 
tensive program  aimed  at  helping  Amer- 
ican soldiers  who  are  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam  or  who  are  missing  in 
action. 

The  attitude  of  North  Vietnam  toward 
the  wives  and  famihes  of  these  men  is 
shocking  and  disgraceful.  The  Commu- 
nists refuse  to  abide  by  moral  and 
humane  standards  in  restricting  infor- 
mation and  communications  concerning 
these  soldiers. 

That  is  why  I  joined  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  a  resolution 
authorizing  a  national  week  of  concern 
for  POW's  and  MIA's,  and  another  reso- 
lution condemning  North  Vietnam  for 
her  refusal  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention in  treatment  of  these  prisoners. 
And,  that  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  actively  supporting  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  the  orga- 
nization's program  to  help  our  men  fight- 
ing in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting 
that  we  set  aside  today  to  honor  those 
American  war  heroes  whose  sacrifice  for 
this  country  left  them  disabled  for  life. 
To  their  quiet  courage,  we  pay  tribute 
in  recognition  of  the  continued  sacrifices 
they  make  for  this  Nation. 

Moreover,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans organization,  which  celebrated  50 
years  of  service  last  year,  has  performed 
the  enormous  task  of  helping  these  men 
find  a  new  role  for  themselves  in  our 
society.  Oftentimes  a  disabled  vet  may 
have  been  lost  in  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery on  the  way  out  of  the  service 
and  lost  certain  benefits  for  which  he 
could  be  entitled. 

Through  the  DAV  national  service 
program  these  claims  are  rectified  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
disabled  vet  is  on  his  way  to  adjustment 
in  his  new  life. 

War  takes  a  terrible  toll  in  men  and 
materials.  The  costs  are  high,  but  those 
who  suffer  disability  for  life  pay  the 
highest  cost.  For  them  war  is  ever  pres- 
ent throughout  their  lives. 

We  here  in  Congress  have  helped  ease 
this  burden  through  programs  that  re- 
habilitate and  compensate  the  veteran 
for  his  disability.  But  no  one  can  ever  re- 
place the  loss  suffered  daily  by  the  in- 
dividual disabled  veteran. 

For  these  flghtingmen.  I  hold  the  high- 
est praise.  They  are  the  ones  who  bear 
the  burden  of  defense  long  after  the  bat- 


tle is  won  and  the  armistice  declared. 
For  them,  we  should  all  give  thanks. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  privi- 
lege to  participate  today  in  this  special 
order  paying  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  over  the 
past  50  years. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Horton),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn) 
are  to  be  commended  for  arranging  this 
time  so  we  can  commemorate  the  golden 
armiversary  of  this  organization  whose 
members  are  dedicated  to  assisting  our 
disabled  vetreans  and  their  widows  and 
orphans. 

I  have  known  the  personal  dedication 
of  local  service  oflQcers  from  the  chap- 
ters which  serve  my  area.  These  chap- 
ters— D.  S.  Burrows  No.  5,  in  Middle- 
town;  Peekskill  No.  137;  Beacor.  No.  144; 
and  Thomas  Peterkln  Memorial  No. 
152 — provide  many  volimteers  to  help 
with  service  programs  in  education,  re- 
habilitation, employment,  and  claims  fil- 
ing to  assist  the  disabled  veteran. 

These  chapters  are  also  working  to  or- 
ganize handicapped  Boy  Scout  troops 
and  have  established  a  DAV  scholarship 
program  to  assure  that  the  children  of 
severely  handicapped  veterans  have 
funds  available  for  a  college  education. 

Another  important  task  undertaken  by 
the  DAV  is  a  national  campaign  seeking 
the  release  of  our  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

More  than  300,000  members  of  the 
DAV  are  now  giving  of  their  time  and 
efforts  to  assist  the  disabled  men  and 
women  who  have  given  so  much  in  serv- 
ice of  their  country. 

These  dedicated  workers  have  taken 
on  a  great  challenge  and  are  carrying  it 
out  in  the  spirit  of  our  national  heritage. 
Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  should  stand  behind 
these  efforts  and  provide  every  assist- 
ance in  making  the  task  of  the  DAV  an 
easier  one. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  America's  war  disabled  and 
in  commemorating  the  50  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  them  by  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Our  Nation  and  all  of  its  citizens  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  can  never 
adequately  repay  to  our  disabled  Amer- 
ican veterans.  These  are  covu-ageous  men 
who  have  not  only  given  so  much  for 
their  country  in  the  battlefield,  but  who 
continue  to  demonstrate  their  patriotism 
long  after.  This  patriotism  and  service 
has  been  especisdly  evident  in  the  out- 
standing work  of  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, and  it  is  more  than  fitting  that  the 
Congress  pays  tribute  to  DAV  on  this 
occasion. 

Pounded  in  1920  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  has 
grown  into  a  nationwide  organization 
of  nearly  300,000  members— all  dedicated 
to  helping  their  fellow  disabled  veterans. 
In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  serv- 
ice rendered  during  its  early  years,  the 
DAV  was  granted  a  Federal  charter  in 
1932  to  continue  its  work  for  the  im- 
provement of  health,  education,  rehabili- 
tation,  and   employment   opportunities 
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for  disabled  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
dependents. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  con- 
tinued work  has  been  the  DAV's  national 
service  program,  which  is  the  largest  free 
service  program  for  disabled  veterans  of 
all  veterans  organizations.  There  are 
presently  146  national  service  oflftcers, 
fully  paid  by  the  DAV,  located  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  regional  offices 
throughout  the  United  States.  These 
service  officers  assist  disabled  veterans 
and  their  widows  and  dependents  in  ob- 
taining the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
legally  entitled.  Dming  the  history  of 
the  DAV,  they  have  handled  over  8,000,- 
000  cases  and  have  obtained  over  $1,- 
600,000,000  in  benefits  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents. 

The  DAV  has  served  our  disabled  vet- 
erans, as  well,  in  the  vital  areas  of  re- 
habilitation, helping  them  to  overcome 
their  handicaps  in  order  to  lead  produc- 
tive lives.  Among  many  other  ways,  it 
has  done  this  through  its  Idento-Tag 
program.  In  1945  it  was  decided  that, 
wherever  possible,  disabled  veterans  or 
their  dependents  would  be  used  to  man- 
ufacture these  miniature  license  plates. 
This  same  Idento-Tag  program  has,  of 
course,  been  of  great  benefit  to  millions 
of  other  Americans.  Since  the  DAV  is- 
sued its  first  tag  to  American  motorists 
in  1941,  nearly  a  billion  tags  have  been 
mailed  and  over  2.000.000  sets  of  lost 
keys  have  been  returned  to  their  owners 
free  of  charge.  Donations  from  those  who 
receive  these  Idento-Tags  have  also 
served  as  an  important  financial  base  for 
the  DAV's  service  programs. 

Other  important  services  provided  by 
the  DAV  include  its  national  scholarship 
fund  to  help  defray  expenses  of  mem- 
bers' children,  and  the  disaster  fund  to 
help  members  who  become  victims  of 
natural  disasters.  Since  1969,  further- 
more, the  DAV  has  been  supporting  a 
special  Boy  Scouts  of  America  program 
of  scouting  for  handicapped  boys. 

Most  recently,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  have  engaged  in  a  nationwide 
effort  to  mobilize  the  force  of  pubUc 
opinion  on  behalf  of  America's  prisoners 
of  war  and  missing  in  action  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  distinguished  record 
of  service  on  the  part  of  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  is  certainly  deserving  of 
our  most  sincere  gratitude  and  highest 
tribute.  On  the  occasion  of  its  50th  an- 
niversary year,  I  am  proud  to  join  in 
paying  this  tribute  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  join  today  with  two  of 
my  distinguished  collea^es,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Dorn)  .  in  saluting  the  50  years  of  service 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  orga- 
nization not  only  deserves  the  accolades 
of  the  Members  of  this  Chamber,  but  It 
also  deserves  the  warm  appreciation  of 
the  American  people.  If  I  were  to  begin 
to  recount  the  many  good  deeds  that 
have  been  performed  over  the  past  50 
years  by  the  DAV,  I  would  be  here  for 
days  and  I  would  fill  countless  volumes 


of  the  Congressional  Record.  Their  good 
work  is  well  known. 

However,  I  would  like  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  two  post  commanders  who 
serve  my  district — the  Fourth  in  Con- 
necticut— so  well:  Commander  Michsiel 
Molise,  of  the  John  J.  Banville  Chapter 
3,  in  Bridgeport,  and  Nunzio  Lupo,  Chap- 
ter 13,  in  Stamford.  These  gentlemen 
have  a  demonstrated  record  of  service, 
which  is  consistent  with  the  high  ideals 
of  the  DAV. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day  I  came 
across  a  quote,  which  Pope  Leo  XITI 
delivered  in  1901.  Refiecting  on  it,  I  can- 
not help  but  think  how  closely  it  parallels 
the  work  of  the  DAV.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  you  today: 

No  one  Is  so  rich  that  he  does  not  need 
another's  help;  no  one  so  poor  as  not  to  be 
useful  in  some  way  to  his  fellow  man;  and 
the  disposition  to  ask  assistance  from  others 
with  confidence,  and  to  grant  It  with  kind- 
ness, is  part  of  our  very  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  another 
50  years  of  great  DAV  service. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  times 
of  war  our  men  in  uniform  are  in  the 
public  eye,  but  all  too  often,  years  after 
they  have  struggled  on  the  battlefields, 
they  are  forgotten  by  the  majority  of 
our  citizens.  Throughout  the  last  five 
decades  there  has  been  one  group  of  men 
who  have  not  forgotten.  These  are  the 
disabled  American  veterans  who  were  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  the 
men  who  were  there  in  France  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  the  many  thou- 
sands of  men  who  have  been  on  the  front 
line?  protecting  our  country's  freedom. 

In  many  cases  the  heroism  of  our  men 
in  uniform  continues  on  long  after  the 
fighting  has  stopped.  Untolled  thousands 
are  confined  to  hospital  beds,  while 
others  must  live  with  a  limp,  one  arm  or 
one  leg.  Still  others  have  internal  in- 
juries which  are  not  readily  apparent  to 
the  casual  observer,  and  yet  all  of  these 
men  must  continue  to  bear  the  pain  of 
their  disability. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  or- 
ganization has  done  much  to  better  the 
living  conditions  of  these  men.  Addition- 
ally, they  have  assisted  veterans,  their 
dependents,  widows,  and  orphans  in  ob- 
taining all  the  benef.ts  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  They  have  also  been  extremely 
active  in  programs  urging  the  release  of 
prisoners  of  war  by  North  Vietnam. 

I  am  happy  to  take  this  occasion  to 
speak  out  in  favor  of  this  organization. 
"The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  representing 
this  segment  of  our  population  and 
should  be  commended  for  it. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  golden  anniversary  of 
service  by  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  Association  and  its  chapters 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  praise  the  DAV  and  to  single 
out  one  chapter  of  the  organization  for 
special  mention.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Jose  Francisco  Jimenez  Chapter  of  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  in  Guadala- 
jara, Mexico,  composed  of  both  American 
and  Mexican  citizens  who  have  fought 
in  the  armed  services  of  this  country. 


The  chapter  recently  adopted  the  name 
of  a  young  Mexican  citizen  who  posthu- 
mously received  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  for  "conspicuous  gallantry  and 
intrepidity"  as  a  fire  team  leader  with 
the  Marines  in  Vietnam.  As  the  first 
aUen  member  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
ever  to  receive  our  Nation's  highest 
award  for  valor.  Lance  Corporal  Jimenez 
was  given  a  hero's  burial  and  memorial 
tribute  in  his  native  land  of  Michoacan 
by  the  local  DAV  chapter  on  November 
11  of  last  year,  with  both  the  Mexican 
press  and  large  numbers  of  Mexican 
citizens  attending. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  have 
taken  special  interest  in  the  major  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  our  veterans 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  chapters  both  here 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  laudable  record 
of  the  Mexican  chapters  of  the  DAV  is 
representative  of  the  more  than  1,900 
local  chapters  throughout  the  world 
whose  efforts  to  provide  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  widows,  and  orphans 
with  all  benefits  to  which  they  have  legal 
entitlement  have  been  widely  acclaimed. 
Since  its  founding  in  1921,  the  DAV  has 
handled  over  8.000,000  cases  and  has 
obtained  over  $1,600,000  in  benefits  for 
the  disabled  veteran  and  his  dependents. 
Surely,  an  organization  with  this  notable 
a  record  is  deserving  of  all  of  our  praise 
and  support  both  now  and  in  the  future. 
May  I  offer  my  best  wishes  to  the  Jose 
Francisco  Jimenez  chapter  and  to  all 
other  chapters  of  the  DAV  for  an  equally 
successful  record  during  the  next  50 
years  of  existence. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed 
privileged  and  pleased  to  join  with  you 
and  our  colleagues  in  saluting  the  out- 
standing public  service  of  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  organizations  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  throughout  our  Nation.  National 
recognition,  best  wishes,  and  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  DAV  are  highly  in 
order  for  their  half  century  of  devotion, 
dedication,  spontaneity  of  action,  cour- 
age, and  noble  support  of  their  fellow 
disabled  veterans  in  helping  our  Nation's 
unsung  heroes  to  overcome  handicaps 
and  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  American  dream. 

The  DAV.  as  the  guardian  and  protec- 
tor of  the  wartime  disabled  in  every  cor- 
ner of  our  land,  has  become  a  powerful, 
moving  force  in  the  area  of  veterans  leg- 
islation. Their  good  counsel  and  judg- 
ment are  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  of  us. 
With  their  exceptional  expertise  and 
knowledge  of  the  law  they  have  provided 
a  valuable  service  to  the  disabled  vet- 
eran. It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  since 
their  founding  in  1921,  in  the  wake  of  the 
First  World  War,  almost  all  legislation 
beneficial  to  the  wartime  disabled  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  DAV. 

The  spirit  of  the  members  of  this  re- 
markable organization,  who  had  helped 
to  achieve  our  mihtary  objectives  on 
many  battlefields,  has  continued  in  im- 
bounded  optimism  in  spite  of  the  even 
tougher  battles  they  have  since  imder- 
taken  In  their  determination  to  rehabili- 
tate themselves  and  secure  proper  con- 
sideration   and    adequate    benefits    for 
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thousands  of  their  battle-scarred  bud- 
dies. At  present  the  DAV  has  more  than 
200,000  members  and  local  groups  in  ex- 
cess of  1,900  throughout  the  country 
working  for  the  benefits  and  considera- 
tion which  disabled  American  veterans 
have  earned  by  their  service  and  quiet 
courage. 

The  industry  and  zeal  demonstrated  by 
America's  disabled  vetersins  has  roused 
the  American  public  to  hail  their  per- 
formance in  peacetime  as  well  as  in  the 
heat  of  war;  to  salute  their  recovery, 
their  spirit,  their  productive  ability,  their 
courage,  and  their  manhood. 

For  helping  the  wartime  disabled  to 
maintain  their  optimism  and  perform  as 
they  have,  the  DAV  is  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
this  Disabled  American  Veterans  Day  in 
Congress  to  celebrate  the  DAV,  memo- 
rialize them  for  public  acclaim  and  let 
them  know  of  our  deep  gratitude. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  our  colleagues  in 
honoring  our  disabled  veterans  and  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  E>isabled  American  Veterans. 

For  the  past  50  years  this  outstanding 
organization  has  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  coimtless  disabled  veterans, 
particularly  in  helping  them  secure  those 
benefits  to  which  they  are  duly  entitled. 
Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  DAV's  na- 
tional service  program  which  is  aimed  at 
helping  disabled  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents, widows,  and  orphans  in  obtaining 
all  possible  benefits.  Recently,  in  light 
of  the  increasing  number  of  servicemen 
wounded  In  Vietnam,  the  DAV's  national 
service  program  has  concentrated  on 
placing  ijersonnel  in  all  military  and 
naval  hospitals  to  represent  disabled 
servicemen  before  physical  evaluation 
boards  to  insure  that  all  wounded  or 
otherwise  disabled  servicemen  receive 
full  benefits  and  the  protection  of  their 
veterans  rights. 

In  addition,  the  DAV  has  been  tire- 
lessly working  to  insure  proper  medical 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  for  their 
disabilities  and  injuries,  in  providing 
training  and  education  to  return 
wounded  veterans  as  productive  mem- 
bers of  society  and  in  rendering  assist- 
ance to  MTldows  and  dependents  of  dis- 
abled veterans  in  their  time  of  personal 
loss  and  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  an  organization  such  as  the  DAV 
and  we  should  be  most  thankful  for  its 
dedication  and  service.  I  extend  my 
warmest  congratulations  to  the  DAV's 
officers  and  members  on  its  50  years  of 
selfless  dedication  and  my  best  wishes 
for  future  success  and  progress. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  as  we  commemorate  here  in  Con- 
gress the  50  years  of  service  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  to  America's 
war  disabled,  let  us  express  our  particu- 
lar pride  in  the  unselfish  work  by  mem- 
bers of  the  DAV  to  guarantee  a  better 
life  for  the  great  men  who  have  given 
so  much  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

These  great  patriots,  who  have  been 
disabled  in  the  service  of  our  country, 
have  shown  their  daimtless  courage  and 
unending  dedication  to  the  principles  on 
which  this  country  stands. 


We  owe  all  of  our  veterans,  but  espe- 
cially those  who  suffer  permanently  be- 
cause of  injuries,  our  thanks  for  what 
they  have  done  to  keep  America  strong. 
It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  all  of 
us  in  Congress  to  offer  any  possible 
means  of  assistance  to  these  disabled 
veterans  along  with  their  dependents, 
their  widows,  and  their  orphans. 

It  is  vital  that  these  disabled  veterans 
be  given  the  chance  to  work  and  use 
whatever  skills  they  already  have  or  are 
able  to  develop.  Not  only  is  encourage- 
ment of  this  type  of  activity  of  great 
therapeutic  value,  but  our  disabled  have 
great  capacities  to  serve  industry  and 
government  in  countless  ways.  In  this 
day  of  great  technological  advancement, 
there  is  a  growing  need  for  specialization 
and  a  demand  for  many  more  individuals 
in  the  vocational  trades. 

It  is  with  pleasure  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  pride  and  gratitude  that  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  pay- 
ing tribute  today  to  our  disabled  Ameri- 
can veterans. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  50  years  it  has  been  the 
privilege  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, founded  in  1921  and  chartered  by 
Congress  in  1932,  to  serve  as  the  official 
voice  of  the  disabled  veteran  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Born  out  of  deep  need  made  visible  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War, 
the  DAV  came  into  being  as  an  organiza- 
tion of,  by,  and  for  the  disabled  veteran. 
It  is  permanently  and  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  care  and  rehabihtation  of 
those  handicapped  by  disabilities  sus- 
tained during  war. 

Of  the  approximately  4  million  men 
who  returned  to  civihan  life  after  the 
terrible  confiict  of  1914-18,  some  300,- 
000  were  wounded,  disabled,  handi- 
capped, or  ill. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that,  after 
half  a  century  and  five  wars,  the  present 
membership  of  the  DAV  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  total  number  of 
disabled  veterans  in  the  Nation  in  1919- 
21.  Through  these  tragic  and  challeng- 
ing decades,  the  work  of  the  DAV  has 
endured  and,  indeed,  has  expanded  to 
meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  day. 

In  the  words  of  the  DAV  ritual : 

Our  mission  ...  is  not  fulfilled  until  all 
our  country's  war-time  disabled,  their  wid- 
ows and  their  dependents,  have  been  ade- 
quately cared  for. 

Here  is  a  continuing  mission  which 
demands  the  respect  and  deserves  the 
support  of  every  American. 

The  treatment  of  those  who  have  been 
iniured  or  handicapped  in  defense  of 
their  country  is  a  sure  test  of  the  qual- 
ity and  character  of  national  life.  In  the 
17th  century  an  English  poet  bitterly 
described  the  lot  of  the  wounded  soldier 
"when  they  are  worn,  and  hewn  with 
constant  service"  as  to  "thrown  to  rust, 
and  rot  in  hospitals." 

These  harsh  words,  too  often  justified 
In  history,  can  never  apply  to  our  Amer- 
ican experience.  As  early  as  1920,  Calvin 
CooUdge  declared: 

The  Nation  which  forgets  its  defenders 
will  b«  Itself  forgotten. 

The  DAV.   through   five  decades  of 


dedicated  service,  has  helped  to  make 
certain  that  this  Nation  shall  not  for- 
get its  defenders,  past  and  present. 

The  DAV  was  founded  on  the  princi- 
ple that  America's  first  duty  to  veterans 
is  the  rehabilitation  of  its  wartime  dis- 
abled and  the  extending  of  help,  where 
needed,  to  their  dependents.  This  prin- 
ciple of  rehabilitation  has  included 
proper  medical  care  and  treatment,  ade- 
quate compensation  for  disabilities, 
training  and  education  for  gainful  em- 
ployment, and  adequate  compensation 
to  widows,  minor  children,  and  depend- 
ent parents  or  veterans  who  die  as  the 
result  of  service-incurred  disability. 
These  functions  fairly  define  the  pur- 
pose and  mission  of  DAV. 

The  implementation  of  these  goals  has 
taken  a  twofold  path  since  1921.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  national  service 
program,  which  renders  free  services  to 
all  disabled  veterans — whether  DAV 
members  or  not — and  their  dependents 
through  the  largest  field  staff  of  accred- 
ited national  service  officers  paid  by  the 
national  organization  of  any  of  the  vet- 
erans' groups  in  America. 

The  second  area  of  DAV  activity  and 
concern  is  reflected  in  its  national  leg- 
islative program  whose  chief  purpose  is 
to  serve  as  a  catalyst  of  support  for  leg- 
islation pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
wartime  disabled  veteran  and  his  de- 
pendents. 

In  both  its  service  and  legislative  pro- 
grams the  DAV  is  motivated  by  the  same 
concern :  rendering  effective  help  and  re- 
habilitation to  the  disabled  veteran  and 
his  family. 

However,  in  this  golden  jubilee  year,  it 
may  be  especially  significant  to  note 
some  of  the  outstanding  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion sponsored  by  the  DAV,  legislation 
whose  benefits  have  accrued  to  all  dis- 
abled veterans — regardless  of  their  DAV 
status — and  their  dependents. 

In  its  legislative  efforts — as  in  service 
programs — the  DAV  has  always  sought 
to  help  disabled  veterans  as  a  group,  rec- 
ognizing their  special  problems  among 
the  other  veterans'  groups  and  within 
the  larger  commiuiity. 

It  is  revealing  to  examine  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  presented  and  commended 
at  the  National  DAV  Convention  in  Mi- 
ami in  1969.  and  to  note  how  many  were 
subsequently  enacted  into  law  by  the  91st 
Congress,  during  its  first  and  second  ses- 
sions. The  responsiveness  of  Congress  to 
the  needs  and  concerns  of  disabled 
American  veterans,  as  articulated  and 
advocated  by  the  DAV,  is  a  mark  of  the 
democratic  process  at  work  and  a  tribute 
to  the  DAV  national  legislative  program. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Huber.  the  distinguished  DAV 
director  of  legislation,  citing  legislative 
enactments : 

A  legislative  bill  of  particular  interest  to 
our  members  was  signed  Into  law  on  June  23. 
1969.  This  measure  prohibits  the  reductions 
of  a  veteran's  statutory  disability  award 
which  has  continuously  been  In  effect  for  20 
years.  (Public  Law  91-32) 

The  DAV  was  foursquare  all  the  way  for 
this  legislation.  We  drafted,  we  sponsored  It, 
we  fought  for  It,  and  so  today  our  seriously 
disabled  service-connected  veterans  are  re- 
ceiving statutory  protection  against  the  loss 
of  compensation. 
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Another  measure,  recently  signed  Into  law. 
niakes  eligible  for  the  VA-speclally-adapted- 
housing  grant  any  veteran  who  suffers  the 
loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  extremity  to- 
getiier  with  additional  disability  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  a  wheelchair.  The  law  In- 
creased the  grant  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  and 
Increased  the  amount  of  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram from  $17,500  to  $21,000.  (PubUc  Law 
91-22) 

Nine  other  proposals  were  enacted  into 
law.  Public  Law  91-219  increased  educa- 
tional and  training  allowances  for  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  widows  and 
orphans.  Public  Law  91-291  liberalized 
insurance  programs,  an  action  of  partic- 
ular benefit  to  Vietnam  veterans.  Public 
Law  91-96  increased  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  payments. 

Public  Laws  91-101  and  91-102  have 
provided  Improved  nursing  home  and 
outpatient  care  for  qualified  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans.  Public  Law 
91-178  promotes  and  extends  the  care 
and  treatment  of  veterans  in  State  vet- 
erans homes.  Provisions  of  Public  Law 
91-241  permit  recoupment  of  lump-sum 
disability  severance  pay. 

Of  particular  concern  at  this  time, 
when  all  Americans  are  troubled  over 
the  plight  of  our  captured  servicemen  in 
Vietnam,  Public  Law  91-289  provides  for 
per  diem  payment — under  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948 — to  our  servicemen 
taken  prisoner  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. 

In  this  same  area,  Public  Law  91-376, 
providing  compensation  increases  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  and 
restoring  "remarried"  widows  to  com- 
pensation and  pension  rolls,  extends  pre- 
sumption of  service-cormected  disability 
benefits  to  qualified  American  prisoners 
of  war  during  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  the  Vietnam  era. 

In  1970,  we  passed  Public  Laws  91-496 
and  91-500  relating  to  medicsd  benefits. 
The  former  authorizes  expansion  of  the 
sharing  of  specialized  medical  resources 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration  pro- 
gram; the  latter  greatly  extends  the  pro- 
vision of  medical  benefits  for  all  veterans 
who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older,  with 
special  provisions  for  the  housebound 
and  other  disabled. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  disabled. 
Public  Law  91-666  Increase  the  grants  to 
seriously  disabled  veterans  for  automo- 
biles and  adaptive  equipment,  a  valuable 
part  of  the  rehabilitative  process. 

All  veterans,  especially  the  disabled 
and  their  dependents,  and,  indeed,  all 
Americans  may  be  proud  of  these  legis- 
lative accomplishments  and  the  spirit  of 
genuine  care  which  they  represent. 

The  DAV  has  been  of  invaluable  help 
to  the  Congress  In  bringing  before  It  the 
just  concerns  of  the  disabled  veteran  to 
whom  our  Nation  owes  so  much  for  its 
very  survival.  In  the  words  of  Rabbi 
Michael  Aaronsohn,  first  national  chap- 
lain of  the  DAV,  himself  a  combat- 
blinded  veteran,  speaking  of  those  early 
days  In  1920-21: 

We  were  then  what  we  are  now.  In  the 
beglnmng  we  were  dedicated  to  helping  war 
veterans  who  have  been  disabled  find  their 
way  In  the  world.  That  was  our  purfKJse. 
That  li  our  purpose  today. 


It  is  also  a  purpose  worthy  of  the 
wholehearted  endorsement  of  all  who 
love  America. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  take  part  today  In 
this  tribute  to  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  honor- 
ing those  disabled  veterans  who  not  only 
fought  together  on  the  battlefields  but 
joined  together  in  service  to  each  other. 
Indeed,  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans has  a  record  of  over  50  years  of  dedi- 
cated and  heartwarming  service  to 
disabled  veterans  by  disabled  veterans. 
The  DAV  embodies  so  clearly  what  has 
made  our  Nation  great — service  by  strong 
men  to  their  country  and  to  each  other. 
On  Christmas  Day  In  1919,  Judge 
Robert  8.  Marx,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in- 
vited 100  fellow  disabled  veterans  to  a 
Christmas  Day  party  which  led  to  a 
discussion  of  how  to  tackle  the  problems 
of  the  nearly  300,000  wounded,  disabled, 
and  handicapped  veterans  of  World  War 
I  who  had  returned  to  this  country  after 
the  war  to  find  the  Government  unpre- 
pared to  cope  with  their  multitude  of 
problems,  medical,  rehabilitation,  job 
training,  and  employment  needs.  From 
this  meeting  came  the  inspiration  to 
form  a  permanent  organization  to  help 
the  wounded  and  disabled  veteran. 

Judge  Marx  became  the  first  elected 
president  of  the  organization  he  and 
his  fellow  disabled  veterans  helped  to 
form  through  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Ohio  culminating  In  a  national  caucus 
In  Cincinnati  in  1920  at  which  time  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the 
World  War— DAVWW— was  created 
with  a  constitution  and  bylaws.  From 
the  first  national  convention  in  Detroit 
In  1921,  to  the  golden  anniversary  DAV 
National  Convention  in  Los  Angeles  In 
1970,  the  organizational  child  of  Judge 
Marx  and  his  associates  has  grown  and 
matured  into  a  powerful  national  force. 
With  a  membership — as  of  June  1970 — 
of  294,566  the  DAV  has  grown  to  a  point 
where  nearly  300,000  interested  citizen- 
veterans  have  an  organization  which 
provides  not  only  hope,  but  literally  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  tangible  assistance  to 
the  disabled  veterans  In  this  coimtry. 
Its  early  objectives  have  remained  Its 
objectives  today:  To  advance  the  Inter- 
est and  work  for  the  betterment  of  all 
wounded.  Injured,  and  disabled  veterans, 
their  widows  and  dependents — to  coop- 
erate with  all  Federal  and  private  agen- 
cies devoted  to  the  cause  of  improving 
and  advancing  the  conditions,  health 
and  Interest  of  wounded,  Injured,  or  dis- 
abled veterans. 

When  the  50th  aimual  convention  is 
held  In  Detroit  this  year,  the  DAV  can 
proudly  proclaim  In  the  same  city  where 
the  first  annual  convention  had  been 
held  half  a  century  earlier,  that  the  dis- 
abled veteran  today  can,  with  hla  fam- 
ily, face  the  future  with  confidence 
knowing  that  his  medical,  rehabilitation, 
and  employment  requirements  will  be 
met. 

We  salute  the  men  and  the  organi- 
zation. As  President  Nixon  observed  in 
a  message  earlier  this  year  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans: 


Our  nation  Is  stronger  and  our  heritage 
safer  because  of  your  determination.  And 
your  patriotism  Is  an  example  to  all  of  us. 
By  your  sacrifice  you  have  Indeed  made  the 
five  decades  of  your  history  golden  years 
for  our  country.  Your  service  can  never  be 
forgotten  and  It  will  strengthen  and  Inspire 
men  and  women  for  generations  to  come. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportimity 
to  express  my  personal  thanks  to  the 
DAV  for  all  they  have  done  and  are 
doing  for  the  disabled  veterans  sind  their 
families. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  saluting  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  in  this  their  50th 
year  of  outstanding  service.  No  other 
organization  has  done  so  much  to  help 
our  maimed  and  wounded  returning 
servicemen,  whose  sacrifices  have  so 
de-arly  bought  our  Nation's  liberty  and 
safety.  Many  times  over  they  have  earned 
our  admiration,  respect,  and  continued 
strong  support. 

The  DAV  was  founded  on  Christmas 
Day  1919,  at  a  gathering  of  wounded 
World  War  I  veterans  at  the  home  of 
Judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  By  1921,  from  these  smsOl  but  por- 
tentous beginnings,  the  group  had  grown 
large  enough  to  hold  its  first  national 
convention.  There  Judge  Marx  was 
elected  first  national  commander,  and  his 
guiding  efforts  in  the  early  years  brought 
him  the  honor  of  being  remembered  as 
the  father  of  the  DAV. 

Since  1920,  DAV  has  grown  to  number 
2.000  chapters  and  more  than  300.000 
members  throughout  the  Nation.  Of 
these,  more  than  100,000  are  life  mem- 
bers. With  dedication,  patriotism,  and 
loyalty  it  has  stayed  true  to  its  single 
purpose — to  serve  and  assist  wounded 
veterans  in  their  return  to  civilian  life. 

To  this  end,  DAV's  146  specially  trained 
national  service  officers  and  a  large  corps 
of  part-time  and  volunteer  workers  offer 
free  covuisel  to  disabled  veterans, 
whether  members  or  not,  to  make  sure 
they  receive  the  benefits  to  which  they 
are  legally  entitled. 

Many  people  hold  the  erroneous  belief 
that  disabled  veterans  and  their  families 
are  automatically  cared  for  by  a  grate- 
ful nation.  While  it  is  true  that  many 
laws  provide  benefits  for  the  wartime 
disabled,  none  of  the  benefits  are  auto- 
matic. Rather,  the  veteran  must  estab- 
lish his  case  before  a  quasi-judicial  rat- 
ing board  which  holds  hearings  akin  to  a 
nonjury  trial.  In  these  proceedings,  the 
service  officer  acts  as  his  attorney  in  fact. 
No  matter  what  the  veteran's  question  ■* 
might  be — disability  compensation,  edu- 
cationsd  or  rehabilitation  programs,  in- 
surance, home  purchasing,  widow  and 
dependent  or  war  orphans'  educatlonca 
benefits— he  finds  in  the  DAV  national 
service  officer  a  qualified,  willing,  and 
dedicated  advocate. 

In  addition  to  the  national  service  of- 
ficers, DAV  sponsors  research  in  pros- 
thetics, scholarships  for  needy  children 
of  disabled  veterans  and  war  orphans. 
Scout  troops  for  handicapped  children, 
and  many  other  praiseworthy  service  ac- 
tivities. It  Is  In  the  forefront  of  those 
working  with  Congress  to  secure  new  and 
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better  legislation  benefiting  disabled  vet- 
erans. And  despite  the  expense  of  main- 
taining such  a  broad,  nationwide  pro- 
gram, DAV  Is  entirely  self-supporting. 
Through  its  famous  idento-tag  concern, 
it  provides  jobs  for  hundreds  of  disabled 
veterans  and  at  the  same  time  earns  the 
fimds  which  support  its  fine  work. 

Our  support  of  this  exceptional  organi- 
zation should  be  as  unflagging  as  its  un- 
selfish and  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
wartime  disabled  of  our  great  Nation 
during  the  past  half  century  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  should  resolve  here  today  that 
as  the  costs  of  war  continue  to  mount, 
we  must  maintain  a  constant  vigil 
against  any  deprivation  of  the  most  de- 
served rights  or  benefits  owed  to  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  ftunilies.  It  is 
our  duty  to  pledge  ourselves  to  the  high- 
est principles  for  which  the  Disabled 
American  Veteran  stands,  and  to  which 
we  have  been  historically  dedicated. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  participate  in  this  special 
ceremony  commemorating  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

This  organization,  devoted  primarily  to 
those  veterans  of  the  military  services 
who  have  experienced  disabling  Injtu-ies 
in  connection  with  their  military  serv- 
ice, has  made  many  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  veter- 
ans, the  DAV  has  recognized  the  predica- 
ment of  the  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased veterans.  This  organization  has 
cooperated  in  augmenting  services  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  in  rec- 
ognizing the  status  of  those  who  are  in 
military  service  today,  including  the 
Vietnam  veterans  who  have  experienced 
disabling  injuries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  disabled  veterans 
are  among  my  constituents  and.  in  com- 
mending the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans today,  I  pay  special  tribute  to  them 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  take 
part  in  this  special  ceremony  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  the 
DAV  national  commander.  Cecil  W. 
Stevenson,  and  to  the  entire  DAV  mem- 
bership my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
yoimg  soldier  returns  from  Vietnam 
combat  with  disabling  wounds,  no  one 
turns  out  to  cheer  him.  When  he  makes  a 
valiant  effort  to  overcome  his  disable- 
ment and  return  to  productive  employ- 
ment and  useful  citizenship,  no  one  pins 
a  medal  on  his  chest.  Oh,  a  few  people 
notice.  Some  of  them  wave  picket  signs 
and  mock  the  cause  for  which  he  gave 
dearly.  Others  snicker  and  describe  him 
as  "a  welfare  case"  when  he  accepts 
the  benefits  to  which  he  is  rightly  en- 
titled. But  all  too  often,  the  scars  Ameri- 
can soldiers  receive  on  battlefields  be- 
come quickly  forgotten  sacrifices. 

That  is  why  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
take  time  today  to  note  the  covirage  and 
constructive  outlook  of  Disabled  Ameri- 
csm  Veterans,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
an  organization. 

Throughout  its  50-year  history,  DAV 
has  diligently  guarded  the  rights  of  dis- 
abled servicemen.  Today  the  organiza- 


tion has  146  trained  and  certified  na- 
tional service  officers  in  centers  across 
the  Nation  who  assist  veterans,  their 
widows,  and  their  dependents  in  obtain- 
ing the  benefits  they  have  earned. 

The  organization  has  sponsored  nu- 
merous large-scale  projects  aimed  at  re- 
habilitating disabled  veterans.  Currently, 
it  is  encouraging  returning  Vietnam  vet- 
erans to  continue  their  educations.  It 
has  also  established  a  program  whereby 
seriously  disabled  veterans,  including  a 
number  of  double  amputees,  are  being 
trained  for  paying  jobs  within  the  DAV 
organization  itself. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
demonstrated  their  patriotism  and  dedi- 
cation to  our  Nation's  cause  on  numerous 
occasions.  During  the  past  year,  DAV 
spearheaded  one  of  the  largest  efforts  yet 
in  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war  and  sol- 
diers missing  in  action  in  North  Vietnam. 
Radio  spots  were  purchased  on  6,000  sta- 
tions, and  over  5  million  brochures  were 
mailed  to  homes  asking  individuals  to 
write  letters  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
Embassy  in  Paris  demanding  a  list  of 
names  of  POW's. 

Most  importantly,  the  DAV  is  looking 
out  for  the  interests  of  our  returning 
Vietnam  servicemen.  When  a  disabled 
veteran  arrives  nome.  he  is  contacted 
either  by  letter,  or  in  person  by  a  DAV 
counselor.  The  DAV  is  often  his  sole 
source  of  help  and  encouragement.  In  a 
time  when  sacrifices  are  too  quickly  for- 
gotten, the  DAV  plays  an  indispensable 
role:  it  remembers. 

On  this  proud  day,  I  salute  the  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  yoiir  attention  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  organization's  golden  anni- 
versary. 

Since  1921,  the  DAV  has  diligently 
worked  so  that  those  who  have  suffered 
while  serving  our  coimtry  can  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  civilian  life  in  this  country. 
And  during  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  DAV  has  not  only  assumed  re- 
sp>onsibility  for  the  returning  victims' 
medical  and  vocational  well-being,  it  has 
also  endeavored  to  help  those  who  remain 
as  prisoners.  The  DAV's  compassion  and 
loyalty  deserve  recognition  and  support. 

I  salute  the  DAV  and  encourage  its 
generous  himaan  spirit. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  some  300,000 
wounded  and  disabled  American  soldiers 
returned  to  these  shores,  proud  of  their 
service  and  sacrifices,  deserving  of  con- 
cern and  care  of  a  grateful  nation.  From 
the  beginning  this  concern  took  concrete 
shape  among  the  war-disabled  them- 
selves. On  Christmas  Day  of  1919,  In  Cln- 
clxmati,  Ohio,  at  a  gathering  of  wounded 
veterans,  a  plan  was  bom  to  create  a 
special  organization  to  help  the  wounded 
and  disabled  veteran  to  solve  his  particu- 
lar problems.  By  1921  this  organization 
had  grown  large  enough  to  hold  its  first 
national  convention,  which  met  in  De- 
troit. Judge  Robert  J.  Marx,  the  "father 
of  the  DAV,"  was  elected  as  the  first  na- 
tional commander,  and  led  some  1.000 
troops  on  a  march  through  the  streets 
of  Detroit. 


Today,  and  throughout  this  year,  we 
commemorate  that  founding  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  we  honor  those  early  leaders 
whose  vision  brought  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Organization  into  exist- 
ence, and  we  pay  well-deserved  tribute 
to  the  contribution  which  the  DAV  has 
made,  and  is  continuing  to  make,  to  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  Tragically 
during  the  past  50  years  this  Nation  has 
been  involved  in  no  less  than  5  wars  with 
a  legacy  of  some  2  million  wartime 
wounded  and  disabled,  a  figure  that  is 
increasing  daily.  Since  1920  the  DAV 
National  Service  Department  has  han- 
dled over  8  million  claims  for  the  war- 
disabled,  their  widows,  and  orphans. 

The  scope  of  assistance  provided  by 
DAV  service  includes  medical  care,  re- 
habilitation, compensation,  job  training, 
employment,  and  insurance.  In  many 
cases  all  of  these  are  secured  through 
the  offices  of  the  DAV;  and.  In  many 
instances,  these  cases  would  have  been 
adjudged  hopeless  had  it  not  been  for 
the  efforts  of  DAV.  The  objectives  of  the 
DAV  have  remained  unchanged 
throughout  the  half  century  of  its  life: 
To  obtain  fair  and  just  compensation, 
adequate  and  sympathetic  medical  care! 
and  suitable  gainful  employment  for 
those  war  veterans  disabled  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country.  These  impressive 
goals,  originally  directed  to  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  were  embodied  in  the 
congressional  charter  of  1932  authoriz- 
ing the  DAV  to  work  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion— physical,  mental,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic— of  the  woimded  and  disabled  of 
1917-18.  In  1942,  following  America's 
entry  Into  the  Second  World  War,  the 
charter  was  amended  to  enable  the  dis- 
abled of  all  our  wars  to  receive  assist- 
ance. 

Today  the  DAV  is  a  major  veterans 
organization,  continuing  its  remarkable 
record  of  service  and  concern,  with  over 
300,000  active  members  in  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Australia,  and  sev- 
eral other  foreign  countries.  Over  100,- 
000  are  life  members.  There  are  more 
than  2,000  local  chapters,  testifying  to 
the  grassroots  vitality  of  the  DAV.  The 
comradeship  forged  in  battlefields 
abroad  through  courageous  suffering  has 
been  transferred  to  daily  life  at  home, 
where  the  members  of  the  DAV  serve  one 
another  and  the  common  good.  Since 
1932  the  DAV  has  been  the  federally 
chartered  spokesman  and  champion  of 
the  wartime  disabled,  recognized  as  a 
one-purpose,  nonprofit,  corporate  body, 
nonsectarian,  nonpartisan,  and  noncom- 
petitive. 

I  want  to  particularly  commend  the 
Altman-Ruoff-Osler  Chapter  6  in  Spo- 
kane for  its  active,  devoted  service  over 
the  past  50  years.  Commanded  by  Lyle 
R.  Rosenau.  this  chapter  has  nearly  900 
members,  and  is  notably  involved  in  the 
Spokane  Veterans  Hospital  progranos, 
where  they  operate  a  hobby  cart  project 
for  the  patients  and  btngo  games.  They 
have  a  full-time  service  officer  to  help 
file  claims  for  benefits  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  Other  activities  in- 
clude sponsoring  a  DAV  bowling  team 
and  participating  in  various  POW  and 
MIA  projects. 
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I  know  of  no  more  Impressive  account 
than  the  history  of  the  DAV,  nor  of  one 
more  likely  to  inspire  all  Americans  with 
pride.  The  record  of  the  DAV  In  service 
to  the  disabled,  in  legislative  efforts,  and 
in  special  programs  of  rehabilitation  has 
become  a  part  of  the  American  story.  To- 
day the  DAV  faces  the  future  deter- 
mined to  continue  rendering  even  greater 
services  to  the  Nation's  war  veterans.  It 
ia  a  privilege  to  salute  them  on  this,  their 
golden  anniversary,  and  to  commend 
their  shining  example  of  quiet  courage  in 
these  troubled  times. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  join  in  this  specia' 
order  in  honoring  our  disabled  veterans 
and  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  DAV, 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  II,  I  am 
ever  mindful  of  my  comrades  in  arms 
who  still  suffer  from  military-connected 
disabilities.  I  have  had  numerous  occa- 
sions to  note  the  dedicated  activities  of 
the  DAV  on  behalf  of  oiu:  veterans. 

May  I  add  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In  Illi- 
nois the  DAV  is  providing  very  effective 
and  needed  service  to  its  members  and 
all  disabled  veterans.  I  am  pleased  to 
number  among  my  close  friends  several 
who  hold  office  in  the  State  DAV. 

We  all  hope  to  see  the  day  when  war 
will  no  longer  be  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy,  although  we  recognize  that 
as  long  as  totalitarian  threats  such  as 
communism  exists  our  Nation  will  find 
it  necessary  to  maintain  effective  mili- 
tary defense.  Our  disabled  veterans  from 
World  Wars  I  and  n.  Korea,  and  now 
Vietnam  served  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
in  defense  of  our  great  American  tradi- 
tions. They  deserve  the  constant  sup- 
port, commendation,  and  respect  of  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  add  my  voice  to  those  paying  tribute 
to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  American 
war  veterans  have  shown  their  tremen- 
dous fortitude  in  a  niunber  of  ways.  Ini- 
tially it  was  when  they  defended  their 
country  against  those  who  would  stifle 
freedom  and  democracy.  Then,  after  suc- 
cumbing to  a  war  wound  or  an  affliction 
which  developed  while  serving  their 
country,  many  of  these  men  spent  hun- 
dreds of  long,  lonely  hours  in  the  vet- 
erans hospitals  recovering. 

Some  of  them  never  recovered  and 
either  have  remained  in  the  VA  hospitals 
or  have  returned  periodically  to  have  the 
service  medical  specialists  treat  their 
particular  suffering. 

The  veterans  hospitals  in  my  district 
are  ffiled  to  overflow  with  men  who  have 
served  their  country  with  honor  in  three 
wars  and  the  current  Indochina  actions. 
I  wish  this  were  not  so.  I  wish  all  VA  hos- 
pitals were  forced  to  close  because  of 
lack  of  business.  But  I  know  this  Is  wish- 
ful thinking. 

With  our  increase  in  medical  knowl- 
edge, we  are  saving  men  who  in  years 
past  would  have  died  from  battlefield 
wounds.  This  means  more  candidates  for 
the  veterans  hospitals  and  more  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  for  those  who  have  al- 
ready served  their  time  In  hell. 

The  courage  of  the  men  one  finds  in 
veterans  hospitals  who  have  suffered  the 
ravages  of  war  is  remarkable. 


They  are  men  who  go  on  to  make  homes 
for  themselves  and  their  families  despite 
personal  hardships  and  physical  disabili- 
ties that  would  halt  lesser  men. 

For  this  reason  and  many  others,  I 
wish  to  honor  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  America  today  for  their  con- 
tributions to  America  and  their  out- 
standing courage  in  the  face  of  hardship. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  To- 
day we  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  out- 
standing organizations  in  America,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans — DAV.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  in  my  district  we  have 
a  chapter  that  has  developed  and  carried 
out  a  very  fine  program  that  has  gained 
them  national  recognition. 

I  speak  of  the  Scott  Coimty  Chapter 
No.  2  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
The  chapter  started  a  very  effective  pro- 
gram of  help  to  the  needy  in  the  Quad- 
Cities  area — Davenport  and  Bettendorf, 
Iowa,  and  Rock  Island  and  Moline,  111.— 
by  obtaining  trading  stamps  and  redeem- 
ing them  for  toys.  The  toys  are  then 
wrapped  by  members  of  the  organization, 
names  of  children  placed  on  the  package, 
and  the  packages  delivered  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  area.  The  program  actually 
runs  from  January  through  December 
25  each  year.  Thousands  of  man-hours 
are  required  to  execute  this  outstanding 
program. 

In  a  recent  Times-Democrat  news- 
paper editorial  the  Times  wrote: 

Soott  CSounty  Chapter  No.  2,  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  collected  trading  stamps  to 
give  toys  worth  about  (4,800  to  more  than 
1600  children  In  the  Iowa  and  Illinois  Quad- 
Cltles.  For  Its  efforts  for  1969  the  Scott  unit 
won  a  national  DAV  community  service  pro- 
gram award. 

Members  .  .  .  have  much  cause  for  pride 
for  their  achievement  in  a  time  when  evolv- 
ing concepts  of  chanty  and  welfare  plua  the 
Inflationary  spiral  make  such  work  Increas- 
ingly difficult.  They  merit  our  deepest  grati- 
tude. 

I  want  to  add,  to  the  comments  of  the 
Times-Democrat  newspaper,  my  own  ex- 
pression of  thanks  for  a  job  well  done 
by  the  hard  working  members  of  the 
Scott  County  chapter  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  DAV 
in  my  district  without  mentioning  Mr. 
George  T.  Nickolas  of  4426  El  Rancho 
Drive  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  He  is  cur- 
rently serving  as  the  national  president 
of  the  State  Commanders  and  Adjutants 
Association.  The  State  Commanders  and 
Adjutants  Association  Is  a  group  made 
up  of  present  and  past  State  command- 
ers and  adjutants  of  the  various  DAV 
State  departments. 

George  started  with  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  In  1955,  shortly  after 
his  retirement  from  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
physical  disability.  He  applied  and  was 
accepted  as  a  life  member  in  the  Scott 
County  Chapter  No.  2  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  was  immediately  appointed 
the  chapter  service  officer.  He  has  served 
for  over  15  years  In  this  position  and 
thousands  of  veterans,  widows,  and  de- 
pendents have  received  their  lawful  ben- 
efits because  of  his  understanding  of 
veteran  laws,  military  regulations,  and 
his  ability  to  prepare  a  claim. 

In  1959,  Mr.  Ken  Draper  and  George 
dreamed  of  helping  needy  children  of 


the  Quad-Cities— Davenport  and  Betten- 
dorf. Iowa,  and  Rock  Island  and  Moline, 
111. — at  Christmas.  The  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  were  already  conducting 
a  children's  program  at  Christmas,  but 
Ken  and  George  felt  that  more  could  be 
done.  Mr.  Draper  was  program  manager 
of  KSTT  radio  and  they  utilized  the 
radio  media  to  solicit  trading  stamps 
which  were  pasted  In  books  by  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  redeemed  for 
toys,  the  toys  wrapped,  addressed,  and 
delivered  to  needy  children  of  the  area. 
The  program  has  continued  for  12  years 
and  has  grown  from  serving  86  children 
in  1959  to  the  service  of  1,503  children  In 
1970.  George  Nickolas  has  been  the  pro- 
gram chairman  for  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  during  this  growth  period. 

Most  people  engaged  in  charity  and 
a  program  like  the  trading  stamps  for 
needy  children  program  and  serving  as 
service  officer  might  draw  the  line  as 
having  done  their  job,  but  this  Is  not  true 
of  George.  In  1967,  he  published  a  book 
called  Veterans  Information  Directory 
which  was  given  free  to  veterans  all 
over  the  United  States  to  Inform  them 
on  disability  retirement  benefits  from 
the  military  service.  The  reaction  from 
the  book  caused  George  to  seek  other 
avenues  of  informing  the  veterans  of 
America.  He  contacted  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  Target  newspaper  and  began 
writing  his  column  entitled,  "Vet's  Cor- 
ner" in  January  1968.  He  also  was  able 
to  woi*  out  a  program  with  KSTT  radio 
to  air  his  '"Hps  to  Veterans"  program 
of  spot  announcements.  This  program 
ran  for  over  a  year  and  one-half,  six 
times  a  day. 

In  January  1970.  his  column  titled, 
"The  Sea  Lawyer"  began  appearing  In 
the  Jackstaff  News,  now  named  the  Hal 
Quan— The  U.S.  Navyman  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam — which  reaches  every 
U.S.  Navy  activity  in  Vietnam.  He  was 
elected  State  commander  of  the  Dlsr 
abled  American  Veterans  of  Iowa  in  June 
1966.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Iowa  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  in  Iowa  and  has  made  a 
very  Important  contribution.  He  recently 
arranged  for  a  franchise  homebullder  to 
design  his  complete  line  of  homes  to  al- 
low handicapped  veterans  and  citizens 
to  build  or  purchase  one  of  the  Minl- 
Mansons,  Inc.  homes. 

George  Nickolas  dearly  loves  the 
United  States  of  America  and  even 
though  he  was  enrolled  in  college  In 
1951,  decided  to  enlist  In  the  U.8.  Navy. 
His  love  of  this  coimtry  has  continued 
as  Is  evident  from  his  speeches  and  his 
writings.  In  1967,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  telling  the  story  of  a  returned 
Vietnam  veteran  who  had  lost  his  foot 
and  had  expressed  his  love  of  this  coun- 
try by  stating  to  George  that  he  would 
give  his  other  foot  In  defense  of  the 
freedoms  that  this  country  offered  Its 
citizens.  The  Freedoms  Foimdatlon  at 
Valley  Forge  selected  this  letter  to  re- 
ceive a  George  Washington  Honor  Medal. 
In  1969,  lowa-niinols  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
sponsored  the  publication  of  George's 
article,  "The  Day  Our  Flag  Spoke"  and 
again  the  Freedoms  Foundation  awarded 
George  a  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal.  Each  quarter  a  patriotic  article 
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written  by  George  Nickolas  appears  in 
the  Defense  Electronic  Supply  Center's 
Security  Guide.  He  has  had  patriotic 
articles  published  in  the  New  Age. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  from  the 
Freedoms  Foundation,  George  has  been 
awarded  citations  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Davenport  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  He  was  selected  as  Iowa's 
Outstanding  Disabled  American  Veteran 
for  1968. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  this 
fine  American  and  I  am  indeed  proud 
to  claim  him  as  one  of  my  friends. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  in  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  very  finest  organiza- 
tions, the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Along  with  the  late  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  I  share  the  view  that  "member- 
ship in  no  group  in  the  world  carries 
greater  honor  than  in  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans."  Their  bravery  and 
patriotism  stands  unsurpassed.  All  Amer- 
icans owe  them  a  monumental  debt  that 
can  never  be  adequately  repaid,  for  their 
sacrifices  have  been  irreplaceable. 

The  DAV  organization  developed  aft- 
er World  War  I  to  help  injured  and  sick 
veterans  and  their  families  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world.  Very  nearly  the  only 
resource  it  had  in  those  early  years  was 
the  determination  of  its  founders  to  ob- 
tain better  medical  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation training  for  their  fellow  mem- 
bers. Through  all  the  years  since- 
through  World  War  n,  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  now  the  Vietnam  war — the  DAV 
has  remained  true  to  its  compassionate 
and  humane  purposes. 

The  DAV's  idento-tags  program  Is 
probably  the  organization's  best  known 
effort.  Under  this  program,  which  pro- 
vides miniature  license  plates  to  millions 
of  American  motorists,  over  2  million  sets 
of  lost  keys  have  been  able  to  be  returned 
to  their  rightful  owners.  But  the  DAV 
and  its  women's  auxiliary  have  also  given 
their  backing  to  many  other  worthwhile 
efforts.  They  have  given  much  personal 
assistance  to  handicapped  children.  They 
have  established  a  scholarship  program 
for  deserving  youngsters.  They  have  set 
up  a  disaster  fund  to  aid  members  who 
are  victims  of  natural  disasters,  such  as  a 
flood  or  earthquake.  They  have  devel- 
oped and  trained  a  fleld  staff  of  national 
service  officers  who  give  devoted  service 
and  counsel  to  disabled  veterans  in  need 
of  help.  And  most  recently,  they  have 
made  impressive  gains  in  their  goal  of 
sending  20  million  letters  from  individual 
citizens  to  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  In  a  sustained  effort  to  secure 
the  humane  treatment  and  early  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

For  an  such  reasons  and  more,  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  participate  in  this 
golden  jubilee  observance  for  our  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  As  we  reflect 
on  their  accomplishments,  however,  it 
would  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  anew 
that  the  provision  of  proper  medical  care, 
adequate  compensation  for  disabilities, 
sufficient  training  to  restore  employabU- 
ity  and  proper  compensation  to  famines 
remain  the  continued  obligation  of  the 
American  people  to  our  disabled  veterans 


Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  as  they  com- 
memorate 50  years  of  service  to  America's 
war  disabled  and  their  families. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
witness  firsthand  the  tremendous  job 
the  DAV  does  in  behalf  of  our  Nation's 
disabled  veterans  and  their  families  to 
insure  that  they  receive  all  the  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

In  addition,  the  DAV  has  consistently 
presented  a  solid  front  in  support  of  those 
men  and  women  who  now  serve  our  coun- 
try, especially  those  men  missing  and 
imprisoned  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  know  of  no  group  of  Americans  who 
more  richly  deserve  the  praise  and  ad- 
miration of  this  Nation  than  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  It  is  with  great  re- 
spect and  friendship  that  I  salute  their 
half-century  of  service  and  offer  best 
wishes  for  many,  many  years  of  future 
success.       

Mr.  DANIEI£  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  March  marks  the  anniversary 
of  50  years  of  service  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  to  wounded  Ameri- 
can veterans. 

For  50  years  the  DAV.  through  their 
national  service  program,  has  assisted 
wounded  servicemen  and  their  depend- 
ents obtain  the  benefits  provided  them 
by  Congress.  They  have  eased  the  return 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who 
otherwise  might  not  have  been  able  to 
live  decent  lives.  They  have  eased  the 
pain  of  not  knowing  how  to  start  again 
a  new  life  encumbered  by  a  disability, 
handicapped,  and  unable  to  find  work  or 
an  education  upon  return  from  service. 

The  service  of  American  soldiers  to 
their  country  can  never  be  forgotten. 
While  we  in  good  faith  have  provided 
the  resources  for  returning  servicemen 
to  enter  again  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life,  the  DAV  has  insured  through 
action  that  none  of  these  resources  wUl 
be  wasted  through  disuse.  Their  service 
is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  seek  to  do 
good.       

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  honored  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  members  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  to  the  great  DAV 
organization  on  its  golden  smniversary. 

From  its  inception,  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  organization's  service  to 
the  community.  State,  and  Nation  has 
been  a  vigorous  contribution  to  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  It  has  labored  tirelessly 
and  imselfishly  to  assure  that  those 
patriots  disabled  in  the  service  of  our 
country  and  the  cause  of  freedom  would 
receive  the  compassionate  care  and  the 
generous  ttssistance  which  they  need  and 
have  earned. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  the  services 
rendered  to  and  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion's disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents are  most  outstanding.  How- 
ever, perhaps  the  greatest  contribution 
of  the  DAV  has  been  its  dedication  to 
the  proposition  that  their  comrades  who 
paid  freedom's  supreme  sacrifice  can  be 
most  highly  honored  by  continually 
working  to  perpetuate  the  best  in  our  na- 
tional heritage. 


I  congratulate  the  DAV  for  its  accom- 
plishments of  the  past  50  years  and  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  continued 
devotion  of  this  fine  organization  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation's  veterans  and  the 
best  interest  of  America. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  an  organization  that  holds  a  sig- 
nificant spot  in  the  annals  of  American 
history — the  EMsabled  American  Vet- 
erans. It  is  fitting  and  proper,  in  this 
time  of  continued  worldwide  military  In- 
volvement, that  we  join  together  in  Con- 
gress to  note  the  accomplishments,  con- 
tributions, dedication,  loyalty,  and  spirit 
of  the  DAV. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  particularly  proud 
that  it  was  in  Cincinnati  that  the  Christ- 
mas Day,  1919.  meeting  organized  by 
Judge  Robert  Marx  led  to  the  idea  of  a 
disabled  veterans  organization.  With 
equal  pride  we  note  that  the  national 
headquarters,  where  the  DAV's  programs 
are  conceived  and  promulgated,  remains 
in  Cincinnati. 

The  purpose  of  DAV  was  simply  stated 
in  the  original  constitution,  and  it  re- 
mains: 

To  advance  the  Interests  and  work  for  tbe 
betterment  of  all  wounded.  Injured  and  dis- 
abled veterans  ...  to  cooperate  with  all  fed- 
eral  and  private  agencies  devoted  to  tbe 
cause  of  Improving  and  advancing  tbe  con- 
ditions, health,  and  Interest  of  wounded,  in- 
jured and  disabled  veterans  .  .  .  and  to  en- 
courage in  all  people  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing which  will  guard  against  all  future 
wars. 

The  DAV  grew  out  of  the  wartime 
comradeship  transferred  from  battle- 
fields abroad  to  daily  life  at  home.  This 
organization  of  wartime  disabled  now 
numbers  more  than  2.000  chapters  and 
there  are  over  300.000  members  in  the 
50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Australia,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  several  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. More  than  100,000  are  life  members. 

The  Impact  of  the  DAV  on  veterans 
affairs  cannot  be  underestimated.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  note  that  since  1920, 
nearly  all  legislation  beneficial  to  dis- 
abled veterans  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  DAV.  Certainly,  we  here  in  Congress 
fully  appreciate  the  assistance  given  by 
the  DAV  in  our  efforts  to  create  legis- 
lation which  meets  the  needs  of  our  dis- 
abled veterans. 

It  would  be  incorrect,  however,  to  as- 
sume that  the  activities  of  the  DAV  are 
solely  directed  toward  obtaining  enact- 
ment of  new  legislation  which  meets 
these  needs.  Above  all.  DAV  remains  a 
totally  nonpartisan  organization  with 
the  purpose  of  providing  service  and  as- 
sistance to  the  wartime  disabled  and 
their  dependents. 

As  the  official  voice  of  all  wartime  dis- 
abled, the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
acts  as  a  liaison  with  the  hundreds  of 
public  agencies  to  seek  out  and  provide 
the  services  needed  by  these  men.  The 
organization  employs  150  professionally 
trained  national  service  officers  to  assist 
in  obtaining  the  benefits  to  which  our 
disabled  veterans  have  legal  entitlement. 
AU  of  these  men.  incidentally,  are  them- 
selves disabled  veterans. 

Among  the  services  available  to  the 
disabled  veteran  are  medical  care,  hos- 
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pltalization.  disability  compensation,  re- 
habilitation, job  trsuning.  and  employ- 
ment; all  of  which  are  generally  obtained 
with  the  counsel  of  one  of  the  service 
ofQcers  who  are  located  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regional  offices  around  the 
United  States.  Through  these  service 
programs  and  by  working  through  local 
organizations  and  agencies,  the  DAV  has 
been  most  effective  in  providing  those  in 
need  with  the  highest  quality  service 
available  in  the  shortest  period  of  time. 
In  an  age  of  massive  bureaucracy,  the 
DAV  continually  proves  that  its  reputa- 
tkm  for  efficiency  and  effectiveness  is  un- 
matched. 

Nevertheless,  Americans  are  often  too 
busy  with  their  plush  lives  to  remember, 
or  worry,  about  the  contributions  made 
by  our  veterans.  Too  often  we  overlook 
their  dedication  to  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  freedoms  for  which  she  so 
proudly  stands.  It  has  become  the  cus- 
tom In  some  circles  to  belittle  patriotism, 
to  deride  sincere  and  patriotic  love  of 
country.  Nevertheless,  our  disabled  vet- 
erans have  displayed  their  love  for  this 
Nation  in  the  fullest  sense.  Many  of  them 
left  wives  and  families  behind  to  defend 
our  freedom  and  protect  a  great  Nation 
and  its  Ideals.  We  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  these  men  who  have  given  so  much 
for  our  security. 

A  man  who  was  President  just  4  years 
after  the  birth  of  the  DAV,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  had  this  to  say  to  an  earlier 
group  of  veterans: 

The  Nation  which  forgets  Its  defenders 
will  be  Itself  forgotten. 

But  we  have  no  intention  of  forgetting 
then.  These  are  men  who  have  stood 
against  incredible  odds  and  lashed  out 
at  the  enemies  that  have  threatened  our 
democracy.  These  are  men  who  have  re- 
turned from  war  carrying  the  burden  of 
their  courage  under  their  bandages. 
These  are  men  who  will  always  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  us  and  our  Nation. 

One  of  the  greatest  sentences  written 
by  any  American  President  is  especially 
fitting  today  as  we  honor  the  DAV: 

The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber, what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here. 

"Here"  was  Gettysburg  for  Abraham 
lincoln.  "Here"  for  us  is  Verdun, 
Chateau  Thierry,  Iwo  Jima.  Korea,  and 
Vietnam. 

But  we  must  also  take  "here"  to  mean 
America,  because  it  Is  here,  in  these 
United  States,  where  our  Injured  and 
maimed  veterans  return.  We  must  pro- 
vide them  something  to  return  to — hos- 
pitals, rehabilitation,  and  training  cen- 
ters and  then  jobs.  This  burden  is  upon 
all  Americans,  but  especially  upon  Con- 
gress. I  appeal  today  to  my  friends  and 
colleagues  to  not  only  join  with  me  In 
saluting  our  disabled  veterans,  but  in 
assuring  the  establishment  of  better  pro- 
grams and  facilities  for  their  return  to 
society.  We  must  do  this  in  order  that 
these  men  who  have  given  so  much  can 
snare  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the 
P«ace  and  security  enjoyed  by  aU  Ameri- 
cans as  a  result  of  their  sacrifices. 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
J^saoled  American  Veterans  celebrate 
ine  50th  anniversary  of  their  organiza- 


tion. The  DAV  was  founded  on  the  basic 
principle  that  our  Nation's  first  duty  to 
her  veterans  is  the  rehabUitation  of  her 
wartime  disabled.  The  DAV  has  served 
this  principle  well. 

In  my  home  State  of  Arizona  nearly 
4,000  persons  serve  the  needs  of  others 
through  their  active  membership  in 
DAV.  The  Arizona  chapters  provided 
over  15,000  hours  of  volunteer  service  in 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  housing  VA  patients  in 
1970  alone.  Other  local  DAV  activities 
include  some  outstanding  youth  pro- 
grams, participation  in  the  "Jobs  for 
Veterans"  campaign,  and  aid  to  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  Men 
Missing  in  Action  or  Prisoners  of  War  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Our  Nation  is  stronger,  because  of  the 
determination  and  dedication  of  the 
DAV.  Their  sacrifices  have  provided  a 
fine  example  for  all  of  us. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  commend  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  on  their  golden 
anniversary. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege for  me  to  participate  in  this  "Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Day  in  Con- 
gress: A  Tribute  to  Quiet  Courage."  This 
special  order  is  particularly  appropriate 
in  these  times,  when  discontent  over  pro- 
longed hostilities  and  large  Defense 
budgets  tends  to  overshadow  the  respect 
we  should  all  have  for  those  who  suffered 
disabilities  in  service  to  their  country. 

It  is  the  duty  of  aU  Americans  who 
have  escaped  disabilities  in  our  Nation's 
armed  confiicts  to  remember  those  who 
were  not  so  fortunate.  In  fulfilling  this 
duty  and  in  reminding  others  to  do  like- 
wise, no  organization  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful or  more  worthy  of  praise  than  the 
organization  we  are  honoring  today — the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
organization  for  many  years. 

For  the  past  50  years,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  have  remembered 
and  served  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  including  those  who  were 
not  members  of  the  organization  They 
have  worked  diligently  with  the  Mem- 
bers and  committees  of  Congress  to  in- 
sure that  the  disabled  veterans  receive 
the  benefits  they  deserve.  They  have  also 
worked  with  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  and  with  the 
veterans  and  their  dependents  to  Insure 
that  those  entitled  to  benefits  receive 
them. 

The  disabled  American  war  veterans 
are  to  be  especiaUy  commended  for  their 
efforts  in  helping  the  disabled  veterans 
to  help  themselves  through  their  reha- 
bilitation programs.  These  programs  have 
the  very  desirable  effect  of  helping  the 
veterans  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  without  sacri- 
ficing their  sense  of  dignity  and 
accomplishment. 

It  Is  indeed  fitting  that  we  set  this  day 
aside  to  express  our  appreciation  to  this 
fine  organization  and  to  wish  them  con- 
tinued success  in  their  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time friend  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  I  am  pleased  to  be  Joining  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  the  DAV  on  Its 
50th  anniversary  of  continued  service  to 


America's  war  disabled.  Throughout  its 
distingxiished  history,  the  DAV  has  as- 
sisted disabled  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents, widows,  and  orphans  in  obtaining 
all  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  legally 
entitled. 

These  include  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment for  disabilities  Incurred,  increased, 
or  aggravated  during  service  to  our  coun- 
try and  furthermore,  swlequate  compen- 
sation for  widows,  minor  children,  and 
other  dependents.  Two  other  ways  this 
organization  serves  the  needs  of  disabled 
veterans  are  through  the  setting  up  of 
scholarships  for  the  children  of  disabled 
veterans  and  the  starting  of  Boy  Scout 
chapters  for  handicapped  children  vrtth 
disabled  veterans  providing  the  neces- 
sary leadership. 

By  far  the  largest  problem  this  orga- 
nization has  tackled  recently  has  been 
the  instigation  of  a  vast  letter  writing 
campaign  to  North  Vietnam  demanding 
better  treatment  for  those  Americans 
who  are  now  prisoners  of  war. 

It  has  become  evident  throughout  the 
history  of  the  DAV  that  service,  care, 
and  understanding  have  become  its 
trademarks.  Let  us  join  with  millions  of 
other  Americans  In  extending  our  grati- 
tude and  thanks  to  this  organization 
which  for  50  years  has  striven  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  our  brave  men  who 
are  injured  while  serving  our  country. 
It  is  Important,  especially  in  these  trou- 
bled times,  that  we  have  this  organiza- 
tion to  continue  with  Its  fine  record  of 
helping  others. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  "DAV  Day  in  Congress." 
is  a  commemoration  of  50  years  of  service 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  to 
America's  war  disabled.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  this  effort  and  would  like  to  offer 
some  observations  about  the  DAV. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  was 
formed  in  1920.  The  organization  rep- 
resents veterans  at  board  of  appeal  hear- 
ings to  insure  that  benefits  such  as  dis- 
ability compensation,  vocational  relief, 
education,  hospitalization,  outpatients, 
and  pensions  are  equitably  allocated.  The 
DAV  has  also  organized  a  letterwriting 
campaign  to  protect  mistreatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam.  The  DAV  wants  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  identify  all  POW's.  to  re- 
turn the  sick  and  the  injured,  to  have 
impartial  inspection  of  facilities,  and  to 
permit  the  free  exchange  of  mail. 

I  have  supported  these  efforts  in  the 
past,  and  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  them 
now. 

I  think  the  DAV  performs  a  fimctlon 
that  is  both  commendable  and  important. 
It  stresses  the  human  side  of  an  un- 
pleasant subject,  war.  It  reminds  us  that 
brave  men  who  serve  their  country 
should  be  remembered.  It  pinpoints  their 
problems  and  tries  to  solve  them.  For 
these  reasons,  I  salute  the  DAV. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
has  always  recognized  the  courage  and 
efforts  of  the  men  who  have  fought  our 
wars.  These  men  have  given  more  than 
we  can  hope  to  thank  them  for  or  more 
than  we  can  imagine.  However,  there  is 
one  organization  that  has  consistently 
given  help  and  guidance  to  those  vet- 
erans disabled  because  of  service  to  our 
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country.  For  more  than  50  years,  the 
National  Organization  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  provided  im- 
measurable service  to  those  who  have 
given  so  much  to  our  Nation. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  was 
founded  on  the  principle  that  this  Na- 
tion's first  duty  to  veterans  is  the  re- 
habilitation of  its  wartime  disabled.  This 
principle  includes  proper  medical  care 
and  treatment  for  veterans,  adequate 
compensation  for  the  degree  of  disable- 
ment caused  by  such  injury,  training  and 
educating  men  to  restore  them  to  gainful 
employment,  and  adequate  compensation 
to  the  widows,  minor  children  and  de- 
pendent parents  of  veterans  who  die  as 
a  result  of  service-incurred  disabilities. 

The  work  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  ha.'^  restored  faith  and  hope  to 
many  veterans  who  otherwise  might  not 
have  had  the  courage  to  carry  on. 

In  1961.  President  John  Kennedy  called 
this  Nation  to  greatness  when  he  said: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you, 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  serve 
those  who  have  done  much  for  our  coun- 
try. I  know  I  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  Alaska  in  ex- 
pressing our  sincere  thanks  to  the  DAV 
for  the  outstanding  and  important  work 
they  do. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  now  celebrat- 
ing a  half  century  of  service  to  veterans 
and  their  families  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  DAV's  golden  anniversary — 
a  milestone  In  America's  history  of  care 
for  its  disabled  veterans — shows  just  how 
pressing  and  just  how  enduring  the  need 
Is  for  such  an  organization.  It  has  ful- 
filled its  mission  well — indeed,  beyond  all 
expectations.  Since  1921 — when  a  virtual 
handful  of  veterans  founded  the  DAV  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio — it  has  helped  make 
possible  a  fruitful  and  meaningful  life 
for  countless  veterans  disabled  in  the 
service  of  their  coimtry.  This  single- 
minded  goal  has  not  changed  over  the 
past  50  years;  as  Abraham  Lincoln  put 
it: 

To  care  for  Mm  who  sliaU  have  borne  the 
battle  and  for  bis  widow  and  orphan. 

Chartered  by  the  Congress  in  1932,  the 
DAV  soon  began  a  wholesale  expansion 
of  its  activities.  Still  another  expan- 
sion— this  one  came  soon  after  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack — brought  the  disabled  of 
World  War  n  within  the  DAV's  scope. 
As  always,  the  organization's  principal 
objective  was  getting  fair  compensation, 
adequate  medical  care,  and  gainful  em- 
ployment for  disabled  veterans.  On  July 
15.  1942.  the  Congress  amended  the 
DAV's  charter,  making  veterans  of  all 
American  wars  eligible  for  membership. 

Many  people  are  surprised  to  learn  that 
disabled  veterans  do  not  routinely  and 
automatically  receive  VA  benefits.  In 
each  case  the  veteran  must  file  a  claim, 
marshal  the  appropriate  evidence  in  the 
claim's  support,  and  explicitly  demon- 
strate legal  entitlement.  It  is  here  that 
the  DAV  plays  its  most  significant  role. 
Employing  full-time  professionals  ac- 
credited by  the  VA,  the  organization 
represents   veterans   before   VA   rating 


boards  in  much  the  same  way  as  a 
lawyer  before  the  courts.  The  DAV's  na- 
tional service  officers  help  disabled  vet- 
erans prepare  their  claims  for  hospital- 
ization, compensation,  training,  insur- 
ance and  other  benefits — and,  equally  as 
important,  build  the  case  necessary  for 
a  valid  claim  and  appear  before  the 
rating  boards  in  the  veteran's  behalf. 
Such  comprehensive  services,  needless  to 
say,  are  invaluable  to  America's  disabled 
servicemen.  They  are  provided  free  of 
charge  and  without  obligation.  Stationed 
in  all  VA  offices  throughout  the  country, 
DAV  national  service  officers  have 
handled  more  than  4  million  claims  for 
veterans  and  their  families. 

The  DAV,  moreover,  publishes  a 
monthly  magazine  dealing  exclusively 
with  veterans'  affairs,  and  maintains  in- 
surance, employment  and  legislative  de- 
partments at  its  headquarters  here  in 
Washington.  The  legislative  department 
has  done  incalculable  work  in  promot- 
ing and  hastening  the  enactment  of 
veterans'  legislation. 

The  Massachusetts  department  of  the 
DAV  now  has  more  than  20,000  mem- 
bers— part  of  the  organization's  300,000 
membership  nationwide.  Hoping  to  pro- 
vide help  to  more  and  more  veterans, 
the  Massachusetts  department  has  orga- 
nized three  new  chapters — in  Rockland, 
Hamilton,  and  Falmouth. 

The  State  and  national  organization's 
current  major  projects,  cooperating  with 
the  VA  in  making  Vietnam  veterans 
aware  of  their  boiefits  and  arousing 
American  public  opinion  against  North 
Vietnam's  treatment  of  U.S.  POW's, 
demonstrate  the  DAV's  abiding  dedica- 
tion to  its  principles. 

Like  every  other  member  of  this  body, 
I  congratulate  the  DAV  on  its  50th  anni- 
versary of  service. 

With  permission.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
in  the  Record  a  list  of  DAV  officers  in 
Massachusetts. 

1970-71    Dl3»ARTMENT   OlTICEBS 

Commander:  Robert  C.  Hagoplan,  Room 
545,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sr.  Vice  Commander:  John  P.  McGUlowey, 
48  Safford  St.,  Bralntree,  Mass. 

Jr.  Vice  Commanders : 

William  A.  Tabb,  27  Calhovm  Avenue, 
Everett. 

Adalor  Bemler,  81  E.  Main  Street,  Avon. 

Edward  Orso,  40  Golden  Avenue.  Medford. 

John  McLaughlin,  Treble  Cove  Rd,  N.  Bll- 
lerlca. 

Richard  Wells,  38  Nixon  Rd.,  Framlngham, 
Mass. 

Robert  O.  Jones,  106  Vi  Meetinghouse  Rd, 
Chlcopee. 

Anthony  Alves.  67  Boutwell  St.,  Pall  River. 

Adjutant  and  Executive  Secretary:  Joseph 
R.  Harold,  31  Riverside  Avenue,  Qulncy. 

Treasurer:  George  J.  Lynch,  PO  Box  112, 
Dorchester  Center  Station,  Dorchester. 

Jr.  PJD.C:  Robert  S.  Redding,  9  Brownlea 
Rd,  Framlngham. 

National  Executive  Committeeman:  Horace 
O.  Still.  45  Norfolk  Rd,  Holbrook. 

Finance  Conmilttee: 

Peter  P.  Stonis,  1451  Washington  St.,  Wal- 
pole. 

Leo  W.  Lalley,  14  Lawson  Lane,  Bralntree 
Highlands. 

Joseph  B.  Varley.  135  E.  Blaln  Street,  Marl- 
boro. 

Arthur  H.  Trepanler,  51  Goldsmith  St., 
Uttleton. 

Joseph  Calvanese,  1847  Roosevelt  Avenue, 
Springfield. 


Joseph  L.  Francis,  10  Old  Church  St..  Yar- 
mouth. 

Boyd  H.  Bowers.  14  John  Street.  Woburn. 

Anthony  Caradonna,  53  Belmont  Street, 
HaverhUl. 

Audience  Committee: 

Thomas  P.  Hayes,  20  Willow  Street.  Read- 
ing, Chairman. 

Horace  G.  Still,  45  Norfolk  Rd.,  Holbrook. 

Robert  S.  Redding,  9  Brownlea  Rd.,  Fram- 
lngham. 

Prank  S.  Salek.  801  Worcester  Street, 
Southbrldge. 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

Chaplain:  Rev.  Carl  Bergstrom,  VA  Hos- 
pital, 150  S.  Huntington  Ave.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Chief  of  Staff:  Michael  D.  Hurley,  Police 
Desk,  100  Nashua  St.,  Boston. 

OflScer  of  the  Day:  Frank  Shumskl,  289 
Dean  Street,  Norwood. 

Sgt.  at  Arms:  George  Chaloux,  22  Overlook 
Avenue,  Burlington. 

Sgt.  of  Color  Guard:  Edward  P.  Hogan,  69 
Atlantic  Street,  Qulncy. 

Department  Service  Officer:  Walter  P. 
Mason,  505  E.  7th  Street,  S.  Boston. 

Historian:  Thomas  L.  Gallsigber,  7  Pres- 
cott  Street,  Charlestown. 

Inspector:  Arthur  Cushlng,  34  Croiwn 
Street.  Milton,  Mass. 

Director,  Public  Relations.  Caesar  L.  Don- 
naruma,  5  Prince  Street.  Boston. 

Life  Membership  Chairman:  Judge  David 
B.  Williams,  76  Wood  St.,  Concord. 

Auxiliary  Liaison  Officer:  Boyd  H.  Bowers, 
14  John  Street,  Woburn. 

N.O.T.R.  Liaison  Officer:  Albert  Kaplan, 
130  MiU  St.,  Maiden. 

Director  Community  Services:  George  A. 
Wells,  59  Clark  Street,  Worcester. 

Employment  Officer:  James  Ferguson,  Vet 
Empl.  Rep.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  JFK  Bldg., 
Boston. 

For  Information  on  Federal  Civil  Service: 
Thomas  Walsh,  Rm.  1012,  Post  Office  Bldg., 
Boston. 

Department  Supply  Officer:  Alfred  W. 
Coyne  Jr..  Room  545,  State  House,  Boston. 

National  Service  Officer  in  Charge:  Arthur 
H.  Wilson,  Room  E  318  JFK  Bldg..  Boston. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
commemorate  the  50  years  of  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans to  America's  war  disabled,  their 
widows  and  orphans. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  DAV  had  its 
origins  in  a  party  organized  for  some  100 
disabled  veterans  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on 
Christmas  Day  1919.  The  party  had  been 
organized  to  bring  cheer  and  fellowship 
into  the  Uves  of  veterans  from  Ohio  Me- 
chanics Institute,  and  those  attending 
extending  their  consideration  to  the 
300,000  wounded,  disabled,  handicapped 
or  ill  veterans  who  had  been  mustered 
out  of  the  services  following  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  The  needs  of  these  dis- 
abled veterans  were  many — medical  care, 
education,  vocational  training,  compen- 
sation and  benefits  for  those  unable  to 
support  their  families. 

During  1920,  an  active  organizational 
campaign  was  carried  forward  by  Judge 
Robert  S.  Marx  of  Cincinnati  which  cul- 
minated in  the  DAV's  first  national  con- 
vention held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  June 
27,  28,  29  and  30,  1921.  The  members  of 
the  DAV.  although  often  beset  by  sub- 
stantial financial  problems,  moved  for- 
ward through  the  years  with  great  dedi- 
cation In  an  effort  to  fulfill  their  orga- 
nization's mission  of  assuring  that  all 
our  country's  wartime  disabled,  their 
widows  and  their  dependents,  have  been 
adequately  cared  for. 
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I  am  aware  of  the  great  assistance 
which  is  rendered  to  disabled  veterans 
by  the  DAV's  staff  of  service  officers  who 
are  located  in  the  various  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regional  offices  throughout 
the  country. 

The  country  has  a  special  obligation 
to  those  who  have  been  disabled  while 
serving  their  Nation.  As  a  Member  of 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  since  1955, 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
representatives  of  the  DAV  on  legislation 
aimed  at  fulfilling  this  obligation. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  honor  and  privilege  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  here  in  this  well-merited 
tribute  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans organization  on  the  occasion  of 
their  rightful  celebration  of  50  years  of 
dedicated  and  distinguished  service  to 
their  country  and  to  the  disabled  Amer- 
ican veterans,  and  their  families,  of  all 
our  wars. 

The  story  of  the  DAV  is  well  known 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  associated 
in  Congress  with  the  eloquent  leadership 
its  legislative  arm  has  provided  in  spon- 
soring laws  to  provide  ever  more  effective 
care  and  rehabilitation  for  the  disabled 
veteran.  Founded  in  1921,  at  a  time  when 
some  300,000  veterans  had  returned 
wounded  or  disabled  from  the  First 
World  War,  the  DAV  received  a  con- 
gressional charter  in  1932.  establishing 
its  well-deserved  status  as  the  only,  non- 
profit, nonsectarian  agency  dedicated 
exclusively  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  dis- 
abled veterans.  In  1942  its  scope  was  ex- 
tended to  include  all  American  war  dis- 
abled. 

Today  there  are  over  300,000  members 
in  some  2,000  local  chapters  through- 
out the  United  States  and  abroad.  To 
adequately  help  these  members  and  their 
families  the  DAV  employs  the  largest 
professionally  trained  national  service 
staff,  each  member  of  which  is  himself 
a  disabled  veteran,  of  any  national  vet- 
erans' organization  in  America. 

These  efficient  representatives  provide 
prompt  and  effective  assistance  to  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents  in 
their  relations  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  other  public  agencies.  The 
legislative  program  of  the  DAV  concen- 
trates on  the  sponsorship  of  laws  de- 
signed to  secure  more  adequate  care  and 
rehabilitation  for  the  war  disabled  and 
his  dependents  as  new  needs  arise  and 
they  have  been  remarkably  successful  in 
this  vitally  important  area  of  their  ac- 
tivities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
their  outstanding  and  unsurpassed  rec- 
ord of  gallant  service,  not  only  to  all  dis- 
abled American  war  veterans  but  to  the 
civic  progress  of  nearly  every  community 
in  this  country,  I  am  very  proud  to  take 
part  in  this  congressional  salute  to  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  in  recognition 
of  their  golden  jubilee.  Their  patriotic 
leadership  and  accomplishments  consti- 
tute a  major  contribution  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  to  all 
their  fellow  citizens  and  all  Americans 
share  in  the  pride  and  honor  which  is 
theirs  on  this  historic  occasion. 

As  we  express  our  common  praise  for 
this  unique  organization  let  us  also  unite 
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in  our  prayers  that  their  concrete  ex- 
ample of  quiet  courage  and  human  con- 
cern for  others  may  continue  to  inspire 
our  Nation  and  our  people  to  stalwartly 
meet  and  peacefully  resolve  all  our  in- 
ternal and  external  challenges  now  and 
forever. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks in  tribute  to  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  and  their  aptly  designated 
"quiet  courage"  will  be  brief.  This  is  not 
because  my  respect  and  admiration  for 
their  50  years  of  dedicated  service  as  a 
veterans'  organization  Is  in  any  way  lim- 
ited. On  the  contrary— they  have  done 
such  a  fine  job  that  words  of  mine  are 
hardly  necessary. 

Members    of    the   DAV   served    their 
country  well  in  war  and  have  continued 
their  service  in  peace,  as  well.  Since  their 
beginnings  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1920, 
their  congressionally  chartered  work  for 
the  improvement  of  the  health,  educa- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  improved  op- 
portimities   for   disabled   veterans   and 
their  widows  and  dependents  has  been 
hugely  successful.  Their  service  officers 
have    handled    upwards    of    8    million 
cases.  Long  before  anyone  had  ever  heard 
of  the  need  for  "ombudsmen"  to  prod 
government  into  the  performance  of  its 
obligations   to   individual   citizens,   the 
DAV  was  representing  disabled  veterans 
before    the    Veterans'     Administration 
when  former  servicemen  were  making 
their  claims  for  disability  compensation. 
One   of   the   reasons   that   disability 
compensation  for  service-incurred  dis- 
abilities is  a  fact  and  not  a  promise  for 
millions  of  disabled  veterans  is  because 
of  the  work  of  the  DAV,  with  Congress 
as  well  as  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  DAV  will  continue  its  great 
career  in  the  service  of  veterans  with 
the  knowledge  that,  as  evidenced  today, 
it  has  the  full  and  continuing  support 
of  Members  of  Congress.  Their  recent 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  POW's  is  typi- 
cal of  their  deep  concern  for  those  who 
have  served  our  coimtry  faithfully  and 
well.  Their  achievements  in  New  Hamp- 
shire have  been  notable.  I  am  proud  to 
work  with  DAV  chapters  in  my  district. 
They  are  truly  patriots  with  a  purpose 
and  working  with  them  on  problems  and 
for  the  good  of  our  country  is  a  high 
honor. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  today  in  commemorating  the  50 
years  of  service  by  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  to  American  men  who  have 
been  disabled  by  the  cruelty  of  war. 

The  DAV  has  diligently  worked  to  as- 
sist disabled  veterans,  their  dependents, 
widows,  and  orphans  in  obtaining  all 
benefits  to  which  they  are  legally  en- 
titled. 

So  often  the  wheels  of  bureaucracy 
grind  slowly  and  erratically,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  a  dedicated  and  persistent 
organization  such  as  the  DAV  to  insure 
that  the  rights  and  benefits  promised  by 
law  are  finally  secured. 

With  the  Vietnam  war  disabling  so 
many  of  our  young  men  in  military  serv- 
ice, the  challenge  to  DAV  has  continued. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  responded  to  the 
problem  with  academic  and  on-the-job 


training  programs  to  help  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  to  return  to  vocational 
activity.  These  men  deserve  no  less. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  DAV  that  its  tire- 
less and  unselfish  efforts  are  assuring 
that  disabled  veterans  receive  the  com- 
passionate care  and  the  generous  assist- 
ance which  they  so  clearly  deserve. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  join 
my  colleagues  In  honoring  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  for  their  half -century 
of  distinguished  service  to  our  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents. 

I  am  continually  impressed  by  the  self- 
lessness of  this  organization,  which  has 
labored  so  long  and  effectively  for  those 
who  have  sacrificed  for  our  Nation. 
Typically,  the  services  are  offered  all  vet- 
erans, regardless  of  whether  they  are 
members  of  DAV. 

It  is  most^fitting  that  the  DAV  receives 
this  recognition  of  a  special  day  in  Con- 
gress. Few  giroups  in  any  walk  of  Amer- 
ican life  ha\>e  done  as  much  to  earn  such 
tributes. 

Although  I  fully  expect  the  DAV  to  go 
onto  even  greater  accomplishments  dur- 
ing the  next  50  years,  today  I  join  whole- 
heartedly In  saluting  this  proud  and 
venerable  organization  on  the  occasion 
of  this  milestone  in  its  history. 

Mr.  HASTTNQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  their  50th  anni- 
versary. 

Since  its  organization,  shortly  after 
World  War  I,  the  DAV  has  distinguished 
itself  through  unstinting  service  on  be- 
half of  our  wounded  veterans  and  their 
families. 

It  is  an  organization  born  of  duty  and 
courage.  When  the  giins  of  Europe  fell 
silent  in  1918,  of  the  4  million  Americans 
returning  to  civlUan  life,  300,000  had 
suffered  disabling  wounds  or  were  111 

Government  efforts  to  take  care  of 
these  men  were  hastily  set  up  and  far 
from  adequate.  Programs  for  returning 
the  disabled  to  useful  and  productive 
lives  had  bogged  down. 

Against  this  disheartening  back- 
ground, the  DAV  came  Into  being.  It  has 
never  wavered  from  its  original  goal  "to 
advance  the  interest  and  the  work  for 
the  betterment  of  all  wounded.  Injured, 
and  disabled  veterans,  their  widows  and 
dependents— to  cooperate  with  all  Fed- 
eral and  private  agencies  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  improving  and  advancing  the 
conditions  of  health  and  Interest  of 
wounded,  injured  or  disabled  veterans." 
Besides  its  national  service  program 
the  DAV  helps  children  of  disabled  vet- 
erans obtain  an  education  through 
scholarships.  Last  year  it  established  a 
special  fund  to  aid  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters and  it  also  conducts  a  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  to  teach  disabled  youngsters 
how  to  overcome  their  handicaps  and 
lead  normal  lives. 

The  DAV's  trademark  Is  a  blue  flower 
called  the  "forget-me-not,"  which  it  sells 
each  year  as  a  fimd  raiser.  The  flower  Is 
more  than  a  symbol.  It  is  a  genuine  re- 
minder that  the  DAV  does  not  forget. 
Currently,  the  DAV  is  carrying  on  a 
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massive  nationwide  campaign  to  focus 
attention  on  the  plight  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 

Spot  announcements  asking  listeners 
to  write  to  the  North  Vietnamese  Em- 
bassy in  Paris  demanding  the  release  of 
American  POW's  have  been  distributed 
to  more  than  700  television  stations  and 
to  over  6,000  radio  stations.  More  than  5 
million  leaflets  have  been  sent  to  indi- 
viduals, asking  them  to  write  similar 
letters. 

The  DAVs  goal  is  to  get  20  million  let- 
ters into  the  hands  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, letting  them  know  that  we  have 
not  forgotten. 

We  owe  the  DAV  and  Its  members  an 
abiding  debt.  Their  sacrifices  and  con- 
tinued service  to  their  comrades  and 
their  families  can  only  serve  as  an  in- 
spiration to  all  America.  It  Is  an  honor  to 
join  In  this  congressional  "tribute  to 
quiet  courage"  demonstrated  by  the  DAV 
during  the  past  50  years. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  50 
years  ago,  a  group  of  American  veterans, 
having  returned  from  service  in  the  First 
World  War  wounded  and,  in  many  cases, 
disabled,  met  together  to  explore  their 
common  concerns.  As  a  result  of  these 
early  meetings  in  Cincinnati,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  came  into  ex- 
istence, and  held  its  first  national 
convention  exactly  50  years  ago.  To- 
day, there  are  over  300,000  members 
in  some  2,000  local  chapters  throughout 
the  United  States  and  its  territories,  and 
abroad.  Since  1942,  the  DAV  has  repre- 
sented the  Interests  of  all  American  war- 
disabled  servicemen. 

The  record  of  achievement  and  service 
by  the  DAV  during  the  past  5  decades  Is 
truly  impressive.  Obedient  to  the  classic 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  defining  the 
Nation's  duty  to  those  who  have  been 
wounded  in  battle  and  to  their  families, 
the  DAV  has  sought  to  "bind  up  the  Na- 
tion's woimds."  It  has  reached  out  to  in- 
dividuals— veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents—with programji  of  service  and  re- 
habilitation at  every  level.  The  DAV  has 
advocated  meaningful  legislation  to  help 
the  disabled  veteran,  and  has  worked  dil- 
igently for  its  enactment.  In  recent 
years,  the  Vietnam  veteran  has  benefited 
from  the  care  and  assistance  of  the  DAV 
as  have  veterans  of  earlier  conflicts  in 
this  century. 

All  Americans  are  proud  of  the  DAV 
and  Its  distinctive  mission,  and  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing sincere  congratulations,  heartfelt 
gratitude,  and  ass\ired  support  in  the 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  we 
rightfully  paid  homage  to  three  heroes 
whose  superb  limar  mission  was  admired 
and  applauded  by  all  the  world.  Today 
I  would  like  to  pay  homage  to  the  un- 
sung and  oftentimes  forgotten  heroes 
whose  equally  superb  missions  during  the 
three  wars  we  have  fought  in  the  last 
three  decades  cost  them  more  than  we 
can  ever  repay.  We  supplied  the  weap- 
ons, but  they  supplied  themselves,  and 
no  formula  of  words  could  ever  balance 
our  tremendous  Indebtedness  to  them. 
Today  is  Disabled  American  Veterans 


Day  In  Congress,  and  only  the  fact  that 
my  luck  was  a  little  better  than  theirs 
in  World  War  n  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  I  am  standing  here  relatively 
intact,  to  praise  their  great  gallantry. 
They  are  climbing  the  steeper  cliff 
without  bitterness  or  reproach,  with 
conscience  clear  that  when  their  coun- 
try needed  them  they  came,  and  I  honor 
them  for  that  devotion,  and  their  calm 
acceptance  of  the  price  they  paid,  in 
many  cases,  beyond  belief. 

Our  country  endures  because  of  their 
bravery  and  sacrifice,  and  I  only  pray 
that  we  can  take  continuing  fire  from 
their  spirit  in  any  future  challenges  that 
lie  before  us. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Ohio,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  we  in  Congress  are  taking 
the  time  today  to  pause  to  recognize  its 
accomplishments. 

When  the  DAV  was  foimded  50  years 
ago  in  Cincinnati,  it  was  rooted  in  the 
principle  that  this  Nation's  first  duty  to 
veterans  is  the  rehabilitation  of  its  war- 
time disabled.  To  this  end,  the  DAV  pol- 
icy has  had  a  four-pronged  approach: 
first,  proper  medical  care  and  treatment 
of  veterans  for  disabilities  incurred,  in- 
creased or  aggravated  by  military  serv- 
ice; second,  adequate  compensation  for 
the  degree  of  disablement  caused  by  such 
disabilities;  third,  training  and/or  edu- 
cation to  restore  employability  of  the 
wartime  disabled  into  gainful  employ- 
ment; and,  fourth,  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  the  widows,  minor  children  and 
dependent  parents  of  veterans  who  die 
as  the  result  of  a  service-incurred  dis- 
ability. There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  DAV  has  admirably  fulfilled 
these  goals  during  its  first  five  decades. 
In  addition,  in  recent  months,  the 
DAV  has  undertaken  a  program  in  be- 
half of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  ef- 
forts have  generated  thousands  of  let- 
ters to  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
single  out  the  contribution  which  they 
have  made  in  continuing  to  focus  na- 
tional and  worldwide  attention  on  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  it  is  clear  that 
the  over  300,000  members  of  the  DAV 
have  and  are  continuing  to  accept  the 
charge  contained  in  the  DAV  ritual — 
"to  be  earnest,  faithful,  and  devoted, 
and  to  remember  that  our  mis£'ion  as  a 
Disabled  Americsm  Veterans  Organiza- 
tion is  not  fulfilled  imtil  all  our  coimtry's 
wartime  disabled,  their  widows  and  their 
dependents,  have  been  adequately  cared 
for."  I  am  honored  to  participate  in  this 
day  of  recognition  of  their  fulfillment, 
and  I  extend  my  appreciation  and  com- 
mendatior;s  to  all  DAV  members,  par- 
ticularly those  in  Dayton.  I  am  confident 
that  with  their  continuing  efforts  our 
disabled  veterans  will  be  served  well  dur- 
ing the  next  half  century. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  our  gallant  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  These  men. 
who  helped  attain  our  military  objec- 
tives on  the  battlefields,  have  undertaken 


an  even  tougher  battle  in  their  deter- 
mination  to  rehabilitate  themselves  and 
secure  proper  consideration  and  ade- 
quate benefits  for  the  thousands  of  their 
fellow  soldiers  more  battle  scarred  than 
themselves. 

We  in  Congress  must  never  forget  the 
terrible  sacrifices  these  men  have  made 
for  their  country.  We  must  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  make  sure  that  our 
Disabled  American  Veterans  can  lead  a 
productive  life  with  dignity. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  finest  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  For  50  years  the  DAV  has 
provided  unselfish  service  to  the  return- 
ing wounded  and  handicapped.  It  is  only 
fitting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  take  this 
moment  to  honor  those  whose  quiet  cour- 
age has  for  so  long  brought  honor  to 
our  Nation. 

Any  Vietnam  veteran  returning  to  the 
United  States  is  faced  with  enormous 
obstacles  to  his  adjustment.  He  comes 
back  not  to  cheering  crowds  or  blaring 
headlines,  but  long  unemployment  lines 
and  meager  unemployment  checks.  He 
comes  back  not  as  a  hero,  but  as  a 
stranger  in  a  foreign  land;  a  land  that 
simply  cannot  grasp  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  his  war  experience. 

The  situation  is  even  more  critical  for 
the  disabled  veteran,  handicapped  by  the 
war  as  well  as  the  times.  This  is  where 
the  DAV  enters,  informing  him  of  his 
rights  under  the  law,  representing  him 
before  the  government,  and  leading  him 
back  Into  the  cycle  of  American  life.  I 
caimot  imagine  a  more  worthwhile  en- 
terprise. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  is  well 
proven.  Not  long  ago  the  DAV  created  a 
program  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  handicapped  young  men,  utilizing 
disabled  veterans  for  leadership.  The 
national  commander  of  the  DAV  said  re- 
cently that: 

It's  sort  of  an  losplratlon  for  the  (handi- 
capped) kids  to  see  a  man  who  has  been 
disabled  overcome  his  problem. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  It  should  be  an 
Inspiration  for  us  as  well  to  witness 
the  quiet  courage  of  these  men,  resolute 
in  their  will  to  continue  serving  their 
country. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  commemorating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's outstanding  organizations,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  The  DAV 
is  a  unique  organization  in  many  ways. 
It  has  no  honorary  membership.  Mem- 
bership in  the  DAV  is  restricted  to  vet- 
erans who  are  suffering  from  a  disability 
incurred  as  a  result  of  their  military 
service.  Fifty  years  ago  a  small  group  of 
disabled  veterans  formed  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  providing  service  to  their  fellow  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents. 
During  these  past  50  years  the  DAV  has 
not  deviated  from  its  single  purpose  to 
serve  the  disabled  and  it  is  to  be  highly 
commended  for  this. 

DAVs  program  of  service  to  the  se- 
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verely  disabled  and  his  dependents  en- 
compasses many  activities.  Principal 
among  these  and  the  one  for  which  the 
DAV  is  most  noted  is  its  rehabilitation 
program.  The  DAV  maintains  a  large 
staff  of  national  service  ofQcers  sta- 
tioned at  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
gional offices  and  hospitals  throughout 
this  country.  In  my  home  State  of  Texas 
I  have  personally  found  the  DAV  service 
officers  to  be  highly  trained  and  ex- 
tremely dedicated  in  their  endeavors  to 
render  service  to  all  veterans  and  their 
dependents  I  am  sure  that  these  service 
officers  with  whom  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted exemplify  the  type  of  dedication 
that  exists  among  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  service  officers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  DAVs  outstanding 
service  program,  they  are  to  be  highly 
commended  for  their  work  on  behalf  of 
legislation  to  improve  the  welfare  of  all 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
earns'  Affairs  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  closely  observe  and  work  with  the  leg- 
islative staff  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  I  have  been  impressed  with 
their  interest  in  not  only  the  type  of  leg- 
islation which  affects  all  disabled  veter- 
ans, but  they  have  worked  just  as  dili- 
gently in  support  of  relatively  minor  bills 
which  benefit  only  an  isolated  few  of 
the  seriously  disabled  veterans.  As  an 
example,  in  the  90th  Congress,  in  addi- 
tion to  strongly  supporting  and  working 
for  the  legislation  which  provided  for 
increases  in  the  compensation  rates  for 
all  veterans,  the  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  rates  for  vridows,  and 
the  increases  in  the  education  and  pen- 
sion programs,  the  DAV  just  as  strongly 
supported  and  worked  on  behalf  of  legis- 
lation which  preserved  the  disability 
compensation  evaluations  for  a  few  seri- 
ously disabled  veterans  who  suffer  from 
loss  of  limbs.  The  DAV  supported  legis- 
lation which  increased  the  special  hous- 
ing allowance  for  the  paraplegics.  It 
strongly  supported  legislation  which 
provided  complete  outpatient  care  for 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
service-connected  war  veteran,  and 
legislation  which  provided  unlimited 
nursing  home  care  for  the  service-con- 
nected veterans. 

There  are  many  who  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  achievements  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  in  the  past 
50  years.  Among  these,  of  course,  are 
their  outstanding  national  service  offi- 
cers, but  there  are  also  the  chapters  and 
department  officers  who  have  given  so 
unselfishly  of  their  time  and  energies. 

On  this  occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  especially  commend  the  administra- 
tion of  the  national  commander,  Cecil 
W.  Stevenson;  the  national  adjutant, 
Denvil  D.  Adams;  as  well  as  the  national 
legislative  director,  Charles  Huber,  and 
his  very  hard-working  staff. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  INSURANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CuLVBR) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 


(Mr.  Anderson)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  behalf  of  myself  and  38  co- 
sponaors,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  provide  insurance  for  homeowners 
and  businessmen  against  damage  and 
losses  resulting  from  earthquakes. 

In  19€8,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  which  stated 
that^ 

Many  factors  have  made  It  uneconomic 
for  the  private  Insurance  Industry  alone  to 
make  flood  Insurance  available  to  those  in 
need  of  such  protection  on  reasonable  temu 
and  conditions;  but  a  program  of  flood  In- 
surance with  large-scale  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  carried  out  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  by  the  private 
Insurance  Industry  Is  feasible  and  can  be 
Initiated. 

This  act  has  been  hailed  as  a  success. 
As  of  December  1970,  the  fiood  insur- 
ance program  had  over  60,000  poUcies 
outstanding  with  a  dollar  value  of  $1  bil- 
lion; yet  all  claims  under  the  program 
have  been  covered  by  private  companies 
out  of  the  premium  revenues  without 
Federal  reinsurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing would  extend  the  flood  in- 
surance program  to  cover  losses  resulting 
from  earthquakes. 

Although  a  number  of  comi>anies  have 
offered  earthquake  insurance  for  many 
years,  evidence  shows  that  relatively  few 
property  owners  have  purchased  such 
policies.  In  1969,  CaUfomla  property 
owners  paid  $5.8  million  in  premiums  for 
earthquake  insurance,  but  the  Insurance 
Information  Institute  estimated  that 
about  90  percent  of  this  was  for  insur- 
ance on  commercial  buildings. 

Yet,  it  has  been  reported  that  as  few  as 
one  in  10,000  homeowners  in  the  area 
hit  by  the  February  9  earthquake  are 
covered  with  earthquake  insurance.  In  a 
1969  study  entitled  "Toward  Reduction 
of  Losses  From  Earthquakes,"  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  reported 
that- 
Only  6  percent  of  OaUfomU  pnqwrty  In- 
sured against  fire  is  also  protected  against 
earthquake  hasards. 

This  same  study  goes  on  to  say  that^- 
If  such  protection  were  to  come  suddenly 
Into  wide  demand,  earthquake  insurance 
probably  would  be  largely  withdrawn  from 
the  market  because  of  limitations  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  Insiirance  companies  to  stand  con- 
centrated losses. 

Why  Is  it — when  California  records 
about  700  earthquakes  a  year,  and  when 
experts  predict  that  every  5  to  10  years 
an  earthquake  similar  to  the  one  that 
rocked  Los  Angeles  on  February  9  will 
occur  on  the  California  coast — why  Is  it 
that  so  few  property  owners  invest  in 
earthquake  Insurance? 

The  experts  generally  agree  that  the 
clause  which  provides  for  a  deduction  of 
5  percent  of  the  value  of  the  structure 
is  the  most  prohibitive  feature.  The  In- 
surance Information  Institute  states 
that: 

Some  proepectlve  buyers  feel  that  tbe 
price  is  more  than  they  want  to  pay  or  that 


the  deductible  on  the  losses  sustained  makes 
it  unattractive. 

Kenneth  Klee,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Insurance  Brokers  Association, 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  cost 
and  a  substantiid  deductible  provision 
make  earthquake  Insurance  unattractive 
to  purchase.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  reports  that: 

Earthquake  Insurance  Is  not  purchased  In 
volume  because  It  has  a  (percentage-deducti- 
ble feature,  and  because  It  is  relatively  costly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  other  areas — such  as 
flood  and  crime  Insurance — where  rates 
are  extremely  high  or  insurance  is  diffi- 
cult to  purchase,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  attempted  to  ease  the  strain  on 
the  homeowner  and  the  businessman  by 
assisting  the  private  insurance  industry 
in  pooling  risks,  minimizing  costs,  and 
distributing  burdens  equitably  among 
those  who  will  be  protected  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  I  feel  that  we  should  broaden 
the  base  of  policyholders  by  extending 
the  flood  insurance  act  to  include  earth- 
quake coverage. 

Some  may  feel  that  this  legislation  will 
benefit  only  those  property  owners  of 
California,  but  this  is  not  at  all  the  case. 
Since  1953,  earthquakes  have  wreaked 
havoc  on  five  States;  major  disasters 
were  declared  after  the  earthquakes  tn 
Nevada  in  1954;  Hawaii  in  1960;  Alaska 
in  1964;  Washington  in  1965,  and,  most 
recently,  California  in  this  year.  How- 
ever, high  intensity  earthquakes  have 
been  reported  throughout  a  large  portion 
of  the  country.  According  to  the  F>aper, 
"Seismic  Risk  Studies  in  the  United 
States,"  presented  at  the  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Earthquake  Engineering 
in  1969,  earthquakes  are  most  likely  to 
occur  in  five  principal  areas: 

One.  The  Western  Coast  of  the  United 
States; 

Two.  Central  United  States— centered 
in  southern  Illinois ; 

Third.  New  England — primarily  New 
York  and  Massachusetts; 

Fourth.  South  Carolina,  and  fifth  the 
Northern  Rocky  Mountains — centered  in 
Montana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be 
joined  by  a  distinguished  list  of  cospon- 
sors: 

IiisT  or  CoepONSOBS 

Mr.  Beglch  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Blaggl  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Burton  oT  Oallfomla. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Pennsylvsnia. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Corman  of  California. 

Mr.  Danlelson  of  California. 

Mr.  Dellenback  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Dellums  of  California. 

Mr.  Dom  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Goldwater  of  California. 

Mr.  Halpern  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Harrington  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hawkins  of  Oallfomla. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Holifleld  of  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Leggett  of  California. 
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Mr.  McFall  of  CaUfornla. 

Mr.  KCatsunaga  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California. 

Mr.  Moss  of  California. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rees  of  California. 

Mr.  Roe  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Roybftl  of  California. 

Mr.  Slsk  of  California. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  of  California. 

Mr.  Veysey  of  California. 

Mr.  Waldle  of  CSallfomla. 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  California. 

Under  this  act,  the  program  will  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
like  the  flood  insurance  program,  a  com- 
munity would  apply  for  eligibility  for 
earthquake  insurance  through  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. After  a  community  is  declared 
eligible  and  earthquake  insurance  is 
made  available,  earthquake  insurance 
policies  would  be  purchased  from  any 
local  property  and  casualty  insurance 
agency  or  broker  licensed  to  do  business 
within  the  State. 

Claims  from  policyholders  would  be 
paid  out  of  the  premiums  which  would 
be  held  in  a  tnist  fund.  If  the  total 
claims  exceed  the  amount  of  the  premi- 
ums, then  the  insxirance  companies 
would  bear  the  losses  up  to  125  percent 
the  sunount  collected  in  premiiuns.  If  the 
total  claims  were  2Va  times  greater  than 
the  amount  of  premiums  collected,  the 
Federal  Government  would  then  enter 
and  share  the  losses  with  the  private  in- 
surance companies. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  rise  in  support  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  CaUfornla, 
Mr.  Glenn  Anderson,  and  his  proposal 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Flood 
Insurance  Act  to  cover  damage  caused 
by  earthquakes. 

Inasmuch  as  the  epicenter  of  the 
recent  Los  Angeles  earthquake  fell  in 
my  district,  the  27th  of  California,  I 
witnessesd  at  firsthand  the  terrible  dam- 
age done  by  this  natural  catastrophe. 
Thousands  of  people  saw  their  homes 
crack  and  buckle,  their  possessions 
smashed,  and  part  of  their  land  slip 
away.  And  these  imfortunate  people 
knew  that  no  recompense  could  be  ob- 
tained for  these  damages. 

Federal  assistance  in  natural  disaster 
has  many  shortcomings,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  its  failure  to  deal  with  the 
smaller  losses  which  can  really  injure  a 
family  economically.  As  we  all  know, 
earthquake  insurance  has  been  oiit  of 
the  range  of  the  vast  majority  of  pe<HJle 
in  California  because  of  its  prohibitive 
expense.  The  high  cost  of  this  lack  of 
coverage  can  most  clearly  be  seen  in  the 
estimates  for  property  damage  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  which  go  as  high  as 
a  billion  dollars. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure,  which  will  bring 
the  weight  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  bear  as  a  silent  partner  in  enabling 
Insurance  companies  to  provide  esuiih- 
quake  damage  coverage  at  reasonable 
rates,  without  fear  of  undue  loss  to 
themselves. 


Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alaska 
shares  a  special  relationship  with  the 
State  of  California  in  that  both  States 
have  siiffered,  and  continue  to  suffer, 
earthquakes  of  destructive  force.  Because 
of  well-known  geological  factors  It  is 
certain  that  such  tragedies  will  continue 
to  occur  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  life  in  these  States.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  centers  of  such  earthquakes  will 
not  be  in  or  near  centers  of  population. 

The  recent  California  earthquake  and 
the  1964  Good  Friday  Earthquake  in 
Alaska  were  centered  in  areas  of  high 
population  and  development,  and  the 
results  were  a  tragic  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property.  Other  States 
suffer  from  earthquakes,  as  well,  and 
along  with  floods,  hurricanes,  and  other 
natural  disasters,  there  are  constant 
threats  which  we  cannot  at  this  time 
control  through  technology. 

Still,  there  are  a  number  of  £u;tions 
that  we  can  and  must  take  as  a  na- 
tion to  deal  with  such  emergencies.  With 
specific  regard  to  earthquakes,  but  gen- 
eral application  to  all  natural  disasters, 
I  believe  we  should  begin  to  form  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  cope  with  this 
situation.  Such  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion might  include: 

Emergency  assistance  funding  and  co- 
ordination agencies  to  include  housing, 
food,  transportation  and  medical  assist- 
ance through  a  central  Federal  offlce. 

Medium-term  assistance  and  subsi- 
dies for  12-month  programs  in  the  same 
areas  so  that  a  [)eriod  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  readjustment  might  take  place 
for  the  victims.  Emplo3mient,  services, 
and  loans  for  housing  and  business  re- 
establishment  would  also  be  included. 

Long-term  assistance,  including  rede- 
velopment loans  in  all  essential  areas, 
and  Federal  technical  assistance  in  re- 
development activities  in  the  disaster 
area. 

Such  legislation  has  been  introduced 
before,  and  I  shall  work  toward  new 
programs  during  this  Congress.  Today  it 
is  my  privilege  to  be  included  as  a  spon- 
sor on  a  bill  which  addresses  itself  to 
a  part  of  this  overall  solution,  and  a 
part  which  is  of  immediate  concern. 

The  bill  I  am  referring  to  is  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1968  which  includes  in 
the  provisions  of  the  former  act  a  plan 
for  Insurance  against  earthquake  losses. 
This  amendment,  prepared  by  Congress- 
man Glenn  M.  Anderson  of  California, 
is  an  admirable  first  step  in  a  compre- 
hensive solution,  and  I  join  him  as  a 
cosponsor  with  great  pleasure. 

The  single  fact  which  must  be  appre- 
ciated in  order  to  fully  imderstand  the 
necessity  for  such  a  program  is  that  in 
each  area  where  a  major  earthquake  oc- 
curs, only  1  to  5  percent  of  the  prop- 
erty is  insured  against  such  destruction. 
The  reasons  are  equally  simple.  The 
premiums  for  such  coverage  are  pro- 
hibitive in  high-risk  areas,  and  high  de- 
ductible provisions  make  even  this  high 
premiiun  coverage  inadequate. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  insurance 
industry,  as  the  various  actuarial  fac- 
tors make  such  policies  legitimately 
high    priced.    It    is    the    role    of    the 


Federal  Government,  as  it  was  In 
the  Flood  Insurance  Act,  to  bridge  this 
gap  and  make  earthquake  insurance 
available  to  those  who  need  it. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  is  a 
valid  and  modest  approach  to  this  sit- 
uation. It  establishes  a  new  insurance 
program  for  earthquake  damage  under 
the  provisions  already  set  out  for  the 
flood  insurance  program.  Like  that  pro- 
gram, it  places  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry in  the  primary  position  of  re- 
sponsibility and  provides  Federal  assist- 
ance only  where  necessary  to  make 
earthquake  insurance  possible  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis.  In  addition  to  assistance 
in  reducing  premiums,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  assist  Insurance  carriers 
by  offsetting  their  loss  in  the  case  of 
massive  coverage  payoffs. 

I  believe  this  program  for  earthquake 
insurance  is  weU  worth  your  support  and 
encouragement.  I  will  be  offering  addi- 
tional and  alternative  proposals  on  the 
same  subject  within  the  next  week,  and 
would  express  the  hope  that,  after 
prompt  hearings,  we  can  produce  a 
finished  program  of  earthquake  insur- 
ance which  will  enable  the  victims  of 
these  disasters  to  at  least  make  a  rea- 
sonable recovery  from  such  tragedies  in 
the  future. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THEY  CONTINUE  TO  SERVE  WITH 
QUIET  COURAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  time  of  intense  debate  over  national 
policies  and  priorities,  many  voices  have 
been  raised  to  commend  or  deny  the 
merits  of  our  strategies  and  objectives. 
However,  my  thoughts  today  are  removed 
from  the  area  of  debate  and  are  quiet 
and  humble  in  tone,  for  the  men  and 
deeds  we  endeavor  to  honor  are  far  above 
the  syntax  of  embellished  or  overstated 
oratory  and  speak  simply  and  clearly  for 
themselves. 

The  Congress  has  set  aside  today. 
March  3,  1971,  to  commemorate  the  50 
years  of  service  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  to  America's  war  disabled. 
Foimded  by  men  who  had  become  dis- 
abled on  the  battlefields  of  World  War  I, 
the  DAV  became  an  effective  force  in 
securing  rehabilitation  and  proper  care 
and  benefits  for  thousands  of  other  dis- 
abled veterans.  With  determination  this 
exemplary  organization  works  for  the 
improvement  of  health,  education,  re- 
habilitation, and  emplosmient  opportuni- 
ties for  disabled  veterans,  their  widows, 
and  dependents. 

Such  a  commemoration  must  natural- 
ly, in  turn,  praise  those  brave  and  un- 
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selfish  men  who  in  their  quiet  courage 
symbolize  the  sense  of  purpose,  dedica- 
tion, selflessness,  and  individual  respon- 
sibility which  characterizes  this  Nation's 
heritage.  The  heroism  of  our  fighting 
men  often  continues  long  after  the  war 
they  fought.  It  is  especially  evident  in 
the  wards  of  our  veterans'  hospitals  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  disabled  veterans 
fight  to  overcome  handicaps  in  order  to 
lead  a  productive  life. 

To  these  men  and  the  wartime  disabled 
veterans  who  work  to  assist  them  we  say 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
and  God  bless  you. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  two  bills  concerning  the 
social  security  program.  The  first  bill 
would  provide  for  an  automatic  cost  of 
living  increase  in  the  insurance  benefits 
payable  from  the  social  security  accounts. 
Benefits  which  fall  behind  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing do  little  but  keep  poverty  levels  cur- 
rent. My  bill,  which  would  tie  social  secu- 
rity benefit  increases  to  the  rise  in  the 
consumer  price  index  would  help  meet 
the  problem  of  loss  of  purchasing  power. 
To  finance  the  cost  of  living  increase  I 
have  proposed  that  payment  be  made 
from  general  revenues,  not  by  increasing 
social  security  taxes. 

The  second  bill  would  permit  social  se- 
curity recipients  to  earn  up  to  $3,000  an- 
nually without  suffering  the  penalty  of 
reductions  in  their  regular  cash  benefits. 
I  am  concerned,  not  only  by  the  need  for 
action  to  help  our  older  citizens  to  meet 
the  burden  of  rising  Uving  costs,  but  by 
the  fact  that  the  present  limitation  serves 
to  rob  these  citizens  of  the  incentive  to 
better  their  own  circumstances.  Many 
citizens,  who  could  otherwise  attain  a 
higher  standard  of  living  by  augmenting 
their  social  security  incomes,  hesitate  to 
do  so  because  of  the  penalty  of  reduced 
benefits. 

These  two  provisions  were  included  in 
the  social  security  proposal  as  it  passed 
the  House  last  year,  and  I  am  most 
anxious  that  the  provisions  be  enacted 
into  law  in  the  near  future. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERANS' 
ORGANIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  McDonald) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  celebrate  their 
golden  anniversary  of  service  to  this 
Nation.  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
organization,  its  leaders,  and  the  goals 
which  they  have  established  and  met. 

Wars  start  with  a  bang,  and  too  often 
end  with  a  moan.  Our  young  men  and 
women  who  enter  these  battles  for  free- 
dom and  justice  suffer  many  kinds  of 
wounds.   Some   are   cared    for   with    a 


bsuidage  or  a  crutch.  Others  are  more 
serious,  both  physically  and  mentally. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  was 
organized  to  provide  guidance  to  return- 
ing veterans  who  have  been  wounded  or 
disabled.  Through  its  more  than  1,900 
local  chapters,  each  returning  veteran 
is  contacted  and  assistance  offered. 

When  a  young  man  goes  to  war,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  does  not  ask  what  his  bene- 
fits are  in  the  event  he  Is  woiuided.  He 
goes  where  he  Ls  ordered,  and  does  what 
he  is  ordered,  and  prays  that  he  will 
not  be  a  victim  of  an  enemy  bullet  or 
bomb.  The  mental  attitude  that  keeps 
oiu-  men  fighting  is  that  it  will  not  hap- 
pen to  him. 

But  often  it  does.  And  the  DAV  Is 
the  group  that  provides  the  counseling 
and  guidance  to  help  these  woimded  vet- 
erans reenter  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican productivity. 

The  basic  functions  of  the  DAV  na- 
tional service  program  is  to  assist  dis- 
abled veterans,  their  dependents,  widows, 
and  orphans  in  obtaining  all  benefits  to 
which  they  have  legal  entitlement.  These 
include  Veterans'  Administration  disabil- 
ity compensation  and  pension,  death  in- 
demnity compensation,  death  pension, 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  education, 
hospitalization  and  outpatient  treat- 
ment, national  service  life  insurance,  as- 
sistance in  housing  and  employment,  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  from  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration,  and  others. 

This  service  goes  beyond  the  normal 
physical  repairs  to  the  wounded  body. 
Through  the  DAV,  the  veteran  is  coun- 
seled and  assisted  through  that  di£Qcult 
period  of  adjustment.  If  he  is  severely 
handicapped,  he  is  shown  that  his  handi- 
cap does  not  hamper  him  from  making  a 
living,  raising  a  family,  and  otherwise 
living  a  normal  life. 

It  is  this  service  that  is  so  valuable  to 
a  returning  veteran.  He  gains  hope  where 
there  was  none.  He  gains  skills  to  re- 
place those  lost  through  a  wound.  And 
he  gains  respect  and  confidence  where 
there  was  only  despair  and  frustration. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  is  a 
private  group  with  public  goals.  All 
Americans  should  pause  this  day  and  note 
this  anniversary.  Nonveterans  owe  a 
deeper  debt  of  gratitude  than  the  vet- 
eran, Mr.  Speaker,  for  our  very  security 
is  assured  through  the  veteran's  effort  in 
time  of  war. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  I  have  Introduced  a 
bill  which  would  testify  to  our  firm  com- 
mitment to  continued  innovation  and 
growth  in  quality  higher  education,  HJl. 
5192,  the  National  Foundation  for  High- 
er Education  Act. 

A  concern  to  some  of  us  in  this  body 
has  been  the  manner  in  which  the  re- 
sources for  our  colleges  and  imiversities 
have  been  employed.  For  three  decades 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  em- 


ploying the  universities  to  do  woiic  which 
it  wanted  done.  While  most  of  these 
projects  were  imdeniably  in  the  national 
interest,  the  fact  still  remains  that  this 
tendency  has  worked  to  divert  the  aca- 
demic community  from  pursuing  excel- 
lence and  reform  in  fields  of  its  own 
choosing.  Furthermore,  reliance  on  the 
Federal  research  dollar  has  proven  to 
have  been  an  unwise  economic  choice  in 
some  cases,  as  recent  DOD  and  NASA 
budget  cuts  have  proven. 

To  aid  academic  institutions  as  they 
are  making  procedursd  reforms,  the 
President  has  proposed  the  creation 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  of  a  National  Foun- 
dation for  Higher  Education. 

This  foundation  would  provide  sup- 
port by: 

Encouraging  excellence,  innovation, 
and  reform  in  postsecondary  education; 

Providing  assistance  for  the  design  and 
estabUshment  of  innovative  structures 
and  teaching  methods  in  higher  educa- 
tion; 

Expanding  the  methods  and  patterns 
of  acquiring  higher  education  and  (H)en- 
ing  opportunities  for  such  education  to 
individuals  of  all  ages  and  circum- 
stances; 

Strengthening  the  autonomy,  indi- 
viduality, and  sense  of  mission  of  post- 
secondary  educational  Institutions,  and 
by  supporting  programs  which  are  dis- 
tinctive or  of  special  value  to  American 
society;  and 

Encouraging  postsecondary  educa- 
tional institutions  to  develop  policies, 
programs,  and  practices  which  are  re- 
sponsive to  social  needs,  and  by  provid- 
ing an  organization  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  is  concerned  with  the 
rationalization  of  public  policy  toward 
higher  education.  

This  national  foundation  will  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Its  daily  opera- 
tions will  be  run  by  a  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed director. 

The  foundation  will  be  guided  by  an 
18-man  board,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  will  be  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  general  public  and  the  educa- 
tion community. 

In  the  legislation  for  the  foundation, 
there  is  a  long  list  of  the  types  of  activi- 
ties for  which  the  foimdation  might 
award  grants  or  contracts.  These  activi- 
ties include  proposals  for  creation  of 
new  t3T)es  of  Institutions,  discovery  of 
new  methods  of  learning,  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  methods  of  recruiting  and  re- 
taining graduate  faculty  members,  and 
the  creation  of  new  credentialling 
methods. 

The  President  has  requested  $100  mil- 
lion in  his  1972  budget  for  the  founda- 
tion. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
DAY  IN  CONGRESS:  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  QUIET  COURAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zion)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  disabled  vet- 
ersms  helping  their  comrades;  this  is 
what  the  IXsabled  American  Veterans  is 
all  about — and  that  is  plenty.  Today  we 
pause  in  the  House  to  note  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  this  outstanding  service  or- 
ganization which  has,  since  1920,  pur- 
sued its  single  purpose  of  aidinp  the  war- 
time service  connected  disabled  veteran 
return  to  civilian  life  and  have  a  chance 
at  a  decent  life. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  hts  come 
a  long  way  since  that  Christmas  Day 
party  in  long-ago  1919  when  a  man  of 
great  vision,  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  first  caught  the  vision 
of  whrxt  could  be,  of  what  must  be  done 
for  America's  disabled  veteran.  The 
great  war  to  save  democracy  had  come 
to  a  close  and  yet  the  American  democ- 
racy was  falling  short  in  meeting  its 
obligations  to  its  returning  heroes.  The 
disabled  veteran  was  lacking  the  means 
to  obtain  a  sound  education,  to  gain  a 
meaningful  vocational  training  program, 
to  receive  proper  medical  care  for  the 
woimds  and  injuries  they  had  sustained 
and  to  be  compensated  for  thos^^  injuries, 
rendered  on  behalf  of  a  nation  and  her 
people.  How  could  these  men  obtain  the 
necessary  benefits  to  protect  the  futures 
of  wives  and  children  when  these  men 
could  no  longer  work?  The  problems 
seemed  insurmoimtable  but  Judge  Marx 
had  a  vision  and  America's  war  wounded 
are  profiting  every  day  from  his  fore- 
sight. 

Today,  nearly  300,000  dedicated  mem- 
bers serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  DAV 
working  for  the  consideration  and  bene- 
fits that  are  the  right  of  those  who  have 
served  their  coimtry  very  well.  The  or- 
ganization today  stands  soimd  and  effec- 
tive and  they  have  come  a  long  way  from 
the  rocky  beginning  days  when  public 
and  Government  apathy,  disorganization 
and  a  lack  of  financial  means  made  the 
future  quite  cloudy. 

The  first  national  convention  was 
called  in  June  1921  with  1,000  men  in 
attendance.  The  big  job  had  begun.  Now, 
with  the  passing  of  half  a  century,  the 
DAVs  enthusiasm  and  dedication  has 
not  flagged.  World  War  n  and  Korea 
have  come  and  gone  with  their  terrible 
roster  of  dead  and  disabled.  The  Nation 
now  lives  with  Vietnam,  a  controversial 
war,  a  dividing  war — and  yet  the  DAV 
remains  true  to  its  mission.  The  first 
quarter  of  this  year  saw  1,178  Americans 
killed  in  Southeast  Asia  with  9,809  more 
woimded.  The  survival  rate  for  wounded 
soldiers  is  now.  thankfully,  the  highest 
in  history  due  to  new  medical  techniques 
on  and  off  of  the  battlefield.  Greater  sur- 
vival means  more  woimded  and  increased 
problems  for  the  Nation  and  the  DAV. 
The  challenge  has  never  been  greater  but 
it  will  be  met. 

Each  new  DAV  officer,  at  every  level, 
subscribes  to  the  following  charge  upon 
assuming  office: 

I  charge  you  to  be  earnest,  faithful,  and 
devoted,  and  to  remember  that  our  mission 
as  a  Disabled  American  Veterans  organiza- 
tion U  not  fulfilled  untU  all  our  country's 
wartime  disabled,  their  widows  and  their  de- 
pendenu,  have  been  adequately  cared  tor. 


Perhaps  someday  this  mission  will  be 
met.  Perhaps  the  guns  of  war  will  finally 
grow  ever  silent  and  the  world  will  exist 
at  peace.  Until  such  time  it  will  be  the 
men  of  the  DAV  who  will  teach  us  what 
concern  is  all  about. 


FREE  WORLD  FLAG  SHIPS  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM  DECLINING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  during  February, 
foiu"  vessels  flying  free  world  flags  called 
at  North  Vietnamese  ports.  These  include 
three  ships  imder  British  registry  and 
one  of  the  Somali  Republic.  This  brings 
the  total  for  the  first  2  months  of  1971  to 
seven  such  arrivals  as  compared  with 
10  arrivals  during  the  same  period  last 
year.  In  connection  with  other  allied 
efforts  to  cut  the  enemy's  source  of  sup- 
ply, I  am  encouraged  to  see  the  level  of 
this  seaborne  trade  continue  to  decline. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  year  end  re- 
port on  this  problem  on  January  25, 1971, 
important  progress  has  been  made  over 
the  past  2  years  in  shrinking  this  source 
of  supply,  and  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  continue  its  efforts.  A  tabulation 
follows : 


FREE  WORLD  FLAG  SH 

PS  TO  N 

ORTH  VIETNAM. 

1971 

U.K. 

SOM 

Total 

January 

February 

2 
3 

1 
1 

3 

4 

Total 

5 

2 

7 

THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERANS 
ORGANIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity today  to  participate  in  com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  organiza- 
tion. Certainly  in  a  time  when  all  Amer- 
ican citizens  are  keenly  aware  of  the  role 
of  the  individual  in  service  to  his  coun- 
try, at  a  time  when  this  Nation  is  divided 
over  a  costly  war,  we  are  acutely  sensi- 
tive to  those  who  have  individually  ex- 
perienced the  suffering  and  hardships  of 
war  service  and  we  can  deeply  imder- 
stand  the  need  for  helping  them  become 
involved  again  in  our  society. 

This  organization  was  founded  by  men 
who  had  themselves  experienced  these 
hardships  and  who  know  a  compassion 
that  only  shared  experiences  can  give. 
With  a  determined  spirit  to  help  fel- 
low disabled  veterans,  these  men  re- 
solved to  rehabilitate  themselves  and 
secure  proper  consideration  and  ade- 
quate benefits  for  thousands  of  their 
battle-scarred  comrades. 

Over  the  years  the  services  of  the  DAV 


organization  have  expanded  and  it  has 
served  to  show  many  returning  veterans 
new  means  of  Involvement  in  the  Nation's 
professions.  It  has  taken  an  active  role 
in  making  the  American  public  aware  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam 
and  has  encouraged  citizens  to  call  for 
North  Vietnam  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Convention.  It  has 
served  as  an  ombudsman,  to  make 
known  to  disabled  veterans  the  benefits 
that  are  available  to  them,  and  as  coun- 
selor, to  encourage  them  to  retrain  or 
pursue  educational  paths  which  increase 
their  professional  skills. 

It  is  appropriate  and  significant  that 
all  American  citizens  Join  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  this  organization  and  its  service 
to  DAV. 


BOEING  STIMULATES  PRO-SST  MAIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  he  received  recently  from  the  Boe- 
ing Co.  asking  that  he  join  vrtth  them 
"in  working  for  the  continuation  of  the 
U.S.  SST  prototype  airplanes."  The  letter 
was  sent  to  all  "suppliers  and  subcon- 
tractors to  the  aerospace  industry."  The 
letter  said: 

Employees  should  write  their  Congress- 
men, then  contact  their  personal  friends  and 
relatives  with  encouragement  for  them  In 
turn  to  Join  this  effort. 

Sample  letters  and  telegrams  were 
provided — none  of  which  give  any  hint 
that  it  is  a  person  connected  with  the 
aerospace  Industry  who  is  writing. 

With  the  thought  that  Boeing's  letter 
may  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  I 
Include  it  in  the  Record  : 

srrpplieks  and  subcontractobs  to  the 
Aerospace  Industry 

The  question  of  further  funding  for  Amer- 
ica's Supersonic  Transport  Program  will  be 
taken  up  soon  by  Congress.  If  funding  Is 
denied  for  this  next  vital  step  In  technology 
we  may  all  anticipate  a  continuing  attempt 
to  suppress  the  very  means  by  which  social. 
environmental  and  economic  progress  Is  fos- 
tered. Everyone  who  earns  a  living  by  "mak- 
ing something"  should  be  deeply  concerned 
about  this  problem. 

Being  a  supplier  to  the  aerospace  and 
allied  Industries,  you  are  exposed  to  a  great 
deal  more  fact  than  the  average  Individual 
about  America's  SST  Program.  After  study- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  be  convinced  that  an  excellent  airplane 
with  little  or  no  effect  on  the  environment 
will  result.  Any  reasonable  man  or  woman 
who  really  cares  to  find  out  the  facts  and 
to  Judge  America's  Supersonic  Transport 
realistically  will  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. 

The  thousands  of  direct  Jobs  that  would 
be  lost  If  we  don't  buUd  the  SST  are  cer- 
tainly Important  but  don't  overlook  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  who  work  for  ccwi- 
panles  such  as  yours  supplying  goods  to  the 
aerospace  Industry:  machine  shops,  lalxj- 
ratorles,  plastics  firms,  machine  tooling  com- 
panies and  of  course  a  myriad  of  electric  and 
electronic  firms.  All  types  of  companies 
across  the  nation  will  be  affected. 

You  and   your  people  are  encouraged  to 
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Join  with  us  In  working  for  continuation 
of  the  US/S8T  Prototype  airplanes.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  exercising  your  American 
right  to  make  your  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington, D.O.  aware  of  your  position.  Em- 
ployees should  write  their  congressmen — 
then  contact  their  personal  friends  and  rela- 
tives with  encouragement  for  them  In  turn 
to  Join  this  effort.  Company  management  as- 
sistance is  vital  to  stimulate  this  action  and 
your  personal  efforts  In  this  area  are  re- 
quested. Typical  sample  letters  that  may  be 
used  or  modified  to  fit  your  particular  efforts 
appear  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  letter.  Also 
Included  are  sample  public  opinion  tele- 
grams. Past  efforts  of  mall  campalg^ns  proved 
very  effective  during  late  1970  but  the  need 
to  repeat  this  effort  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  Tour  company  together  with 
several  thousand  others  is  being  asked  to 
assist. 

Our  use  of  a  form  letter  to  describe  such 
a  vital  Issue  is  certainly  not  desirable,  how- 
ever, in  consideration  of  the  magnitude  and 
timing  of  the  combined  efforts  required  we 
trtist  you  wUl  react  with  personal  effort. 

Feedback  regarding  yoiir  company's  activ- 
ities for  support  Is  very  Important  for  over- 
all assessment.  It  wlU  be  very  much  appre- 
ciated if  activity  status  is  forwarded  to  the 
following  address. 

SST  Division  Materiel, 
Orgn.  9-«804,  M/S  43-49. 
Hon.    (John  Doe), 
U.S.  Senate 
WoiMngton,  D.C. 

or 
Hon.    (John  Doe), 
U.S.  HotLse  of  Repreaentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  (Doe)  :  or  Dear  Mr.  (Doe)  : 
After  reading  about  all  of  the  arguments 
about  America's  Supersonic  Transport  Pro- 
gram, I  have  concluded  it  is  a  worthwhile 
project.  I  consider  the  SST  vital  to  the  na- 
tion's economic  future  and  fully  deserving 
of  Federal  support. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  work  and  vote 
for  this  Important  national  program  which 
win  Insure  a  healthy,  competitive  U.S.  avia- 
tion Industry.  Thousands  of  jobs  through- 
out the  nation  are  at  stake.  Don't  deny 
American  workers  the  chance  to  contribute 
towards  making  our  world  a  better  one  to 
Uve  In. 

Respectfully, 


Dear  Senator  (Doe)  :  or  Dear  Mr.  (Doe)  : 
We  have  read  a  lot  lately  about  how  some- 
thing called  "technology"  has  gotten  out 
of  hand  and  ought  to  be  stopped  before  hor- 
rible things  happen  to  us.  This  is  rather 
childish,  but  a  lot  of  people  seem  to  take  It 
seriously.  Sure,  we've  got  to  clean  up  the 
environment.  We've  got  to  make  sure  our 
river  water  is  not  fouled  and  our  cities  are 
quieter  places  to  live  In.  But  why  blame  tech- 
nology, when  It  Is  our  only  means  of  solving 
the  problems? 

Take  the  SST  for  example.  We  know  that 
aircraft  engines  are  getting  cleaner  and 
cleaner  all  the  time.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  less  time  an  airplane  is  In  the  air,  the 
less  It  will  pollute.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that 
the  SST  Is  one  good  answer  to  our  concern 
about  the  environment.  As  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  supersonic  race  with  France  and 
England,  and  Russia,  I  happen  to  think  the 
American  SST  wUl  be  a  far  superior  plane. 
We  certainly  shouldn't  cut  off  the  orderly 
development  now  that  we  are  so  close  tc  fly- 
ing the  prototype.  I  hope  when  the  vote 
comes  up,  you  wUl  back  the  project. 
Respectfully, 


Public  opinion  telegrams  can  be  sent  to 
above  addresses;   16  words  for  $1  flat  rate: 


An  American  SST  Is  needed  and  justified. 
Strongly  urge  you  support  this  vital  national 
program. 

•  •  *  «  • 

America  needs  the  SST  to  keep  our  Nation 
first  In  aviation.  Please  vote  for  It. 


GATEWAY  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
20  cosponsors  H.R.  4185  to  establish  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
The  bipartisan  support  for  this  important 
environmental  legislation  is  evidence  of 
the  urgent  need  for  action  to  save  the 
remaining  resources  located  in  the  area 
at  the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor. 

I  am  pleased  to  list  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
cosponsors  of  H.R.  4185:  Mr.  Celler,  Mr. 
Wydler,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Delaney,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Daniels  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Dttlski,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
SCHETJER,  Mr.  PncE,  Mr.  Dow,  and  Mr. 
Biaggi. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  Introduced 
today  is  identical  to  H.R.  4185  which  I 
sponsored  on  February  10, 1971,  and  H.R. 
19445,  which  I  Introduced  during  the  91st 
Congress.  The  bill  creates  a  federally  pro- 
tected area  of  approximately  20,000  acres 
including  Jamaica  Bay,  Breezy  Point, 
Great  Kills,  Sandy  Hook,  and  Hoffman- 
Swinburne  Island.  The  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
acquire  all  lands  and  water  within  the 
area  by  donation,  purchase,  or  exchange 
with  all  State  or  locally  owned  lands  to 
be  acquired  only  by  donation. 

This  area  includes  some  of  the  most 
valuable  and  unique  recreational  lands 
in  the  Northeast  part  of  our  Nation.  The 
horrors  of  water  pollution  have  already 
destroyed  literally  thousands  of  acres  of 
this  natural  resource.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  now  in  order  to  prevent 
further  destruction  and  to  assure  that 
future  generations  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
this  legacy. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  h&s 
endorsed  the  concept  of  establishing  a 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  and 
this  legislation  is  consistent  with  the 
President's  environmental  message  to 
the  Congress. 

Another  important  feature  of  this 
legislation  is  the  prohibition  against  air- 
port expansion  within  the  national  area. 
This  section  of  the  bill  is  designed  to 
assure  that  a  national  conservation  and 
recreation  area  will  not  at  some  future 
time  be  invaded  by  the  increased  noise, 
air.  and  water  pollution  which  would 
result  from  rimway  expansion  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport  into  Jamaica  Bay.  Such 
proposals  have  been  pending  for  several 
years  and  just  2  weeks  ago  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  released  a  study 


showing  the  environmental  destruction 
which  would  result  from  implementation 
of  such  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  broad 
support  for  this  legislation  will  bring 
about  hearings  and  favorable  action  by 
this  CThamber  on  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  the  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 
OH  REVENUE  SHARING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day made  a  report  to  the  people  of  my 
district  on  the  proposed  revenue-sharing 
program. 

I  include  my  report  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

You  are  bearing  these  days  about  revenue 
sharing.  President  Nixon,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address,  stated  that  the  fifth  great 
goal  in  his  New  American  Revolution  was  to 
strengthen  and  renew  our  State  and  local 
governments.  He  caUed  for  a  reversal  In  the 
flow  of  power  and  resources  back  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  States  and  communities  aU 
across  America.  To  achieve  this  goal  he  has 
proposed  the  enactment  of  a  new  federal 
program  referred  to  as  revenue  sharing. 

Few  people,  even  those  dose  to  the  White 
House,  know  anything  about  the  fine  print 
of  the  President's  revenue  sharing  plan  and 
It  wasn't  until  a  few  days  ago  that  I  received 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  a  325- 
page  docvunent  entitled,  "General  Revenue 
Sharing." 

So,  let's  take  a  look  at  how  this  proposed 
general  revenue  law  would  divide  up  the  $5 
billion.  Keep  In  mind  that  this  bill  is  stUl 
in  committee  and  may  never  become  a  law. 
The  President  has  recommended  an  effective 
date  of  October  1,  1971.  Because  of  the  desire 
of  local  public  officials  to  know  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  allotted  to  their  parish,  city, 
or  town,  I  thought  you  would  like  to  know 
about  the  proposed  distribution  as  deter- 
mined by  the  think  tanks  and  computers  of 
the  federal  government. 

The  nation  as  a  whole  would  get  (6  billion. 
Louisiana  would  be  due  to  get  $101,465,199 
as  Its  share. 

Distribution  of  Lotiislana's  share  to  the 
Parishes,  cities,  and  towns  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict would  be  as  follows: 

Ascension  Pariah. . . .        T7, 025 

Gonzales     4,552 

East  Baton  Rouge  Parish: 

Baton    Rouge 2,883,927 

Baker    29, 322 

Zachary 20,715 

Livingston   Parish 116,861 

Denham   Springs 12,838 

St.  Tammany  Parish 151,862 

Covington    22, 174 

Slidell    20.423 

Tangipahoa  Parish 103,  722 

Amite    28,884 

Hammond    83,218 

Kentwood     3,209 

Ponchatoula    28,301 

Washington    Parlsb 110, 140 

Bogalusa 168,347 

PrankUnton 12,983 

There  is  also  to  be  a  10%  incentive  bonus 
given  to  certain  states  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  Incentive  payment  would  be 
like  a  carrot  held  before  state  and  local 
governments  to  encourage  them  to  con- 
stantly Increase  taxes  on  the  local  and  state 
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level  so  they  can  qualify  for  more  tax  dol- 
lars to  be  called  federal  funds,  which  as 
you  Icnow,  have  to  be  furnished  by  you  the 
taxpayers  at  the  local  level.  In  other  words 
the  people's  tax  dollars  would  be  used  to 
bribe  higher  taxes  from  another  source. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  several  ob- 
jections to  the  President's  so-called  "rev- 
enue sharing"  plan.  The  first  Is  tliat  the 
proposal  Is,  In  my  opinion,  unconstitutional. 
I  and  no  place  In  the  Constitution  any  men- 
tion, direct  or  Implied,  of  powers  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  tax  for  state  revenue 
sharing,  whether  it  be  with  or  without 
strings  attached. 

Two  main  reasons  our  country  Is  In  such 
trouble  today  are  that  we  have  too  often 
departed  from  the  moral  teachings  as  con- 
tained In  the  Holy  Bible  and  have  too  fre- 
quently abandoned  the  Constitution,  there- 
by deteriorating  Into  a  centralized  govern- 
ment by  a  few  men  rather  than  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people  vmder  laws. 

When  I  think  about  the  President's  reve- 
nue sharing  proposal,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
story  about  a  local  ladles'  aid  society.  The 
lady  treasvnrer  in  making  her  financial  report 
for  the  year  reported  that  Income  or  reve- 
nues taken  In  amounted  to  $200  and  the 
expenses  totaled  $220.  She  concluded,  there- 
fore, the  organization  had  Incurred  a  deficit 
of  $20.  The  president  of  the  group  asked  for 
suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done; 
whereupon,  a  little  lady  in  the  front  row 
aro«e  and  said:  "If  there's  anything  I  dis- 
like, It's  seeing  deficits  lie  around  Idle.  I 
move,  therefore,  madam  president,  that  we 
give  half  of  the  deficit  to  the  Salvation  Army 
and  use  the  other  half  to  have  a  party." 
That  is  a  pretty  good  description  of  one 
aspect  of  the  so-called  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  Republicans. 

This  story  points  out  the  second  objection 
CO  the  so-called  revenue  sharing  plan — there 
simply  Jsrft  apy  revenue  to  share.  It  must 
first  be  gotten  and  the  middle  man's  cut 
deducted.  How  can  the  federal  government 
or  anyone  for  that  matter,  share  a  deficit 
with  the  state  and  local  governments.  In 
spite  of  frequent  references  these  days  to 
federal  money,  there  is  no  such  thing,  be- 
cause all  of  the  tax  moneys  come  in  the 
beginning  right  out  of  the  hard-earned  pay- 
check of  you  the  taxi>ayer8. 

There  is  another  way  to  get  money.  That 
Is  to  borrow  It,  which  Is  what  the  President 
proposes  we  do.  Mr.  Nixon's  New  American 
Revolution  Is  being  financed  with  borrowed 
money,  pledging  taxes  before  they  are  even 
due  or  collected.  That  means  two  things — 
Infiatlon  and  Increased  natlonsil  debt.  Your 
dollar  win  buy  less,  groceries  and  Interest 
will  go  up  as  well  as  taxes. 

Another  objection  to  the  proposed  revenue 
sharing  plan  is  that  It  will  not  return  power 
to  the  people,  and  the  local  and  state  govern- 
ments but,  to  the  contrary,  will  end  up  giving 
the  federal  bureaucrats  and  judges  more 
power  over  the  people.  Or  should  we  suggest 
that  revenue  sharing  will  be  used  but  to 
consolidate  full  nationalization? 

If  Mr.  Nixon  truly  desires  to  give  back 
power  to  the  people  at  the  local  level  with 
no  strings  attached  from  Washington,  he 
need  only  curb  the  federal  establishment's 
appetite  for  more  tax  revenues,  more  and 
more  committees  and  programs,  and  more 
power.  The  federal  government  needs  leader- 
ship to  cease  trying  to  take  over  areas  of  pub- 
lic administration  traditionally  reserved  to 
state  and  local  governments,  or  to  the  people. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  were  not  politi- 
cians— they  were  statesmen.  They  didn't  In- 
tend for  the  federal  government  to  preempt 
the  jxjwers  of  taxation,  which  has  been  an 
ever-increasing  trend  since  the  adoption  of 
the  18th  Amendment  In  1»13,  providing  for 
a  graduated  or  a  steadily  Increased  Income 


tax,  which  is  incidentally  one  of  the  Marxist 
planks  for  communlzlng  a  free  country.  As 
a  result  of  high  federal  taxes,  the  state  and 
local  governments  have  difiSculty  finding  sup- 
port for  tax  revenues  for  their  essential 
needs. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  really  wants  to  return  power 
to  the  people  and  to  share  revenues,  why  not 
do  the  easy  thing?  Simply  allow  people  at 
the  local  level  to  deduct  from  income  taxes 
due  to  the  federal  government  the  total 
amount  of  taxes  paid  to  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments. This  would  encourage  local  tax 
support.  Or,  why  not  simply  begin  with  a 
20%  reduction  in  federal  income  tax  and  pay 
the  revenues  derived  therefrom  to  state  and 
local  governments?  Or  at  least  support  an 
Increase  in  the  dependent's  deduction  to 
$1800.  In  these  ways,  the  tax  revenues 
wouldn't  have  to  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  federal  bureaucracy  before  being  re- 
turned in  reduced  amounts  and  with  federal 
guidelines  and  controls  to  state  and  local 
communities. 

The  end  result  of  revenue  sharing  Repub- 
lican style  would  make  all  state  and  local 
taxation  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  federal  taxation. 
The  authority  and  utility  of  states  would  con- 
tinue to  be  seriously  lessened.  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  would  be  constantly  looking 
to  Washington  for  a  financial  handout  and 
would  become  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  control  from  the  President,  federal 
judges,  and  bureaucrats. 

Moreover,  think  of  the  money  that  would 
be  saved  by  taxpayers  not  having  to  pay  for 
airplane  tickets,  lodging,  entertainment,  and 
expenses  for  their  public  officials  who  in  ever 
Increasing  numbers  come  to  Washington 
seeking  your  tax  money  for  local  \ises — au- 
thorized by  unelected  biireaucrats. 

The  central  government  in  Washington  is 
already  far  too  powerful.  Power  corrupts  and 
absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely. 

History  proves  that  concentration  of  power 
corrupts  and  inevitably  leads  to  tyranny. 
This  was  what  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
all  about.  Taxation  without  representation. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  understood  this  when 
they  wrote  the  Constitution  to  entrust  to 
their  children  and  their  beneficiary  a  Con- 
stitutional Republic  with  a  separation  of 
powers  to  be  maintained  by  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  among  three  branches 
of  government. 

The  federal  system  as  envisioned  must  In- 
clude powers  to  the  people  and  state  and 
local  governments.  A  strong  people  make  a 
strong  government.  But  a  strong  government 
creates  weak  people.  Congress  and  the  people 
must  understand  that  giving  the  federal  gov- 
ernment revenue  sharing  power  Is  not  going 
to  return  power  to  the  people.  It  would  work 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

There  are  alternatives  for  returning  power 
to  the  people.  I  have  reintroduced  In  this 
92nd  Congress  several  revenue-sharing  bills 
which  would  limit  federal  control. 

My  revenue  sharing  proposals  offer  an 
honest  solution  to  the  money  problem:  not 
promising  to  give  money  back  to  the  people, 
but  by  not  taking  it  from  them  in  the  first 
place. 

This  Is  the  third  term  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  23 — the  Lib- 
erty Amendment  which  has  already  been  en- 
acted by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana.  This 
resolution  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
abolishing  personal  income,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes  and  prohibiting  the  U.S.  Government 
from  engaging  in  business  In  competition 
with  its  citizens. 

HJi.  351  provides  for  a  revesting  In  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  full,  abso- 
lute, complete  ownership  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  Banks — to  place  control  of  our 
money  and  its  value  under  Congress  u  re- 
quired In  the  Constitution. 


H.R.  428  authorizes  the  deduction  of  social 
security  contributions  from  Income  taxes  to 
prevent  a  double  tax  on  Income  to  some. 

H.R.  432  provides  for  increasing  to  $1,800 
the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  tax- 
payer. Who  can  rear  a  child  today  for  $600? 
And  they  told  of  living  in  the  past? 

These  and  other  tax  relief  measures  if  en- 
acted wovild  honestly  share  revenues  by  not 
taking  It  from  you,  the  people  in  the  first 
place. 

Americans  In  increasing  numbers  must  be 
heard.  They  must  remind  Mr.  Nixon — and 
the  majority  of  our  Congressmen — that  you 
cannot  establish  security  nor  share  revenues 
by  increasing  one's  debt;  and  you  cannot 
build  character  and  courage  by  taking  away 
man's  initiative. 

This  Is  precisely  what  I  feel  the  revenue 
sharing  plan  of  the  Nixon  administration 
would  do. 

If  the  President  wants  to  share  revenue 
with  Louisiana,  why  doesnt  he  Just  give  our 
state  our  tldeland  oil  royalties? 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  rise  to  associate  myself 
with  the  excellent  legislation  introduced 
by  Congressman  Dincell  in  this  House 
and  Senator  Metcalf  in  the  other  House 
and  wish  to  sponsor  the  same  bills  today 
because  I  feel  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  as  many  Members  of 
Congress  as  possible  speak  out  on  the 
threatened  developments  in  the  compli- 
cated twilight  area  of  the  independent 
regulatory  agencies.  In  particular,  I  wish 
to  comment  at  this  time  about  the  recent 
allegations  and  rumors  regarding  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Conunission.  As  one 
who  has  been  involved  in  transportation 
matters  for  a  period  of  over  30  years, 
admittedly  from  the  sidelines  as  a  legis- 
lator both  on  the  State  and  national 
level,  I  am  extremely  perturbed  over  the 
"abolish  the  commission"  attitude  being 
taken  by  many,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  administration. 

I  feel  that  many  of  those  taking  that 
position  are  ultimately  uninformed  as  to 
the  chaos  that  would  result  if  the  ICC 
were  to  be  abolished.  The  very  basis  of 
the  Federal  regulatory  system  and  this 
country's  body  of  transportation  law 
stems  from  the  historical  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  The  entire  concept  of 
Federal  regulation  was  predicated  on  the 
need  to  avoid  abuses,  discrimination,  im- 
due  preference  and  unreasonable  prac- 
tices in  the  transportation  industry,  more 
specifically,  the  railroads  of  the  Nation. 
The  pressure  for  regulation  did  not  come 
from  heaven.  It  was  created  from  the 
Nation's  experiences  with  an  unregulated 
transportation  industry  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

As  a  result  of  coimtless  abuses  and 
threatened  chaos  and  demonstrated  con- 
fusion. Congress,  In  its  infinite  wisdom, 
passed  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  of  1887.  Subsequently,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  motor  truck,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  pertaining  to  motor  carriers 
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tx)  be  enacted,  since  the  same  abuses  were 
found  to  exist  in  the  motor  transporta- 
tion industry  prior  to  1935  as  had  existed 
in  the  railway  industry  prior  to  1887.  I 
feel  that  history  contains  many  valuable 
lessons,  and  one  of  them  is  the  frequency 
with  which  it  repeats  itself.  Hiunan  na- 
ture being  what  it  is,  I  doubt  that  much 
has  changed  since  the  1880's  or  the 
1930's.  Abolishing  the  ICC,  or  weakening 
it  to  the  point  it  is  no  longer  effective, 
would  indicate  that  some  people  believe 
that  the  businessman  of  the  1970's  has 
been  transferred  into  a  saint  or  an  angel, 
in  no  need  of  Federal  regulation. 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  over  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  earmark  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  ICC,  It  appears  that 
more  and  more  demands  are  being  mtide 
upon  the  ICC,  while  funds  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  Congress  are  constantly 
being  reduced  by  the  administration.  I 
cannot  fathom  the  reasoning  behind  re- 
questing the  regulatory  agency  to  con- 
tinue to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  while  au- 
thorizing cutbacks  in  appropriations  and 
personnel  in  the  face  of  a  constantly 
increased  workload. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  reach  is  that 
someone  is  trying  to  cripple  the  regula- 
tory agency  concerned  so  that  it  will  be- 
come increasingly  incapable  of  exercis- 
ing its  full  responsibilities  and  will  then 
be  more  easily  subject  to  charges  that  it 
is  inefficient  and  hopelessly  behind  in 
its  workload  in  this  day  and  age.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  danger  that  a 
regulatory  arm  of  Congress  is  being  grad- 
ually whittled  away  by  the  budget  arm 
of  the  executive  branch.  One  of  the  ways 
in  which  we  as  Congressmen  can  step 
in  and  halt  this  planned  decay  is  by  sup- 
porting the  legislation  I  am  sponsoring 
today,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
have  the  regulatory  agencies  submit 
their  appropriation  requests  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  require  him  to  approve  these 
"without  revision"  in  his  budget  pro- 
posal to  Congress.  Given  the  annoimced 
attentions  of  the  administration,  even 
if  it  is  unsuccessful  in  getting  its  pro- 
posed restructuring  of  the  agencies  as 
we  know  them  today  through  Con- 
gress, the  objective  of  vitiating  the  agen- 
cies could  be  accomplished  very  easily 
through  emasculation  of  funding  re- 
quests by  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Man- 
agement. We,  as  Congressmen,  cannot 
abdicate  our  responsibilities  in  this  field 
and  I  feel  the  legislation  I  am  sponsoring 
would  put  the  administration  on  notice 
that  we  have  not. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  PRO- 
VIDE FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
STATES  AND  LOCALITIES  FOR  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  MODERN- 
IZATION OF  JUVENILE  AND  ADULT 
CORRECTIONAL  SYSTEMS 

(Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  my  first  years  as  a  Con- 
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gressman  my  colleagues  have  known  of 
ray  intense  interest  In  the  problems  of 
crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  narcotics 
addition,  the  pornography  racket,  the 
criminal  abuse  of  firearms,  and  the 
havoc  that  has  been  wreaked  on  the 
Nation  and  our  citizens  as  a  result  of 
these  social  evils. 

Because  my  city  is  one  that  has  always 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  these  evils  I 
have  decided  to  assimie  a  leadership  role 
in  the  development  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  cope  with  these  many  problems 
where  it  is  appropriate. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
held  lengthy  meetings  with  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  professionals  In  the 
area  of  Federal  criminal  laws  who  has 
had  years  of  experience  in  writing  and 
guiding  through  the  Congress  some  of 
the  major  crime  bills  that  are  now  laws 
of  the  land.  He  is  now  a  member  of  my 
staff  and  with  his  help,  I  have  develc^ied 
a  legislative  program  which  I  intend  to 
introduce  during  the  coming  weeks. 

While  these  bills  will  have  great  benefit 
for  the  citizens  of  my  district  and  the  In- 
habitants of  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York,  they  are  nationwide  in  scope  and 
are  liitended  to  solve  some  of  the  critical 
problems  facing  America  today. 

Criminal  acts  against  persons  and 
property  costs  the  United  States  $24  bil- 
lion annually,  and  will  continue  to 
spiral,  unless,  together  with  the  need 
for  law  and  order,  we  also  see  the  need 
for  comprehensive  rehabilitation  of  de- 
linquents and  offenders. 

For  this  reason,  the  first  bill  which  I 
Introduce  today  for  appropriate  reference 
I  have  called  the  "Juvenile  and  Adult 
Correctional  Systems  Improvement  Act 
of  1971."  It  is  directed  at  that  small  army 
of  habitual  criminal  offenders  who  have, 
year  after  year,  spewed  forth  from  a 
correctional  system  that  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  monstrous  abortion  of  the 
word  "correction." 

Under  my  proposed  legislation,  $1  bil- 
lion is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  be- 
tween the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1975.  This 
Is  the  minimum  amoimt  necessary  to  be- 
gin a  broad  range  of  small  modem  treat- 
ment facilities  to  replace  those  monu- 
ments to  society's  failure,  our  hopelessly 
outdated  prisons  and  reformatories  and 
training  schools. 

The  field  of  corrections,  especially 
youth  corrections,  is  at  a  critical  stage  at 
this  period  in  time.  It  faces  two  serious 
problems  that  threaten  the  complete  and 
total  disintegration  of  State  correctional 
systems. 

First,  money  and  facilities  are  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  placed 
on  correctional  institutions  by  our  com- 
munities. 

Second,  the  vaUdity  of  the  treatment 
techniques  of  present  day  corrections  Is 
in  serious  doubt. 

As  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
pointed  out: 

For  the  large  bulk  of  offenders,  particularly 
the  youthful,  the  first  or  minor  offender,  in- 
stitutional commitments  can  cause  more 
problems  than  they  solve.  Institutions  tend 
to  Isolate  offender*  from  society,  both  physi- 


cally and  psychologically,  cutting  them  off 
from  schools,  Jobs,  families  and  other  sup- 
portive influences  and  Increasing  the  prob- 
abiUty  that  the  label  of  criminal  wlU  be  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  them. 

In  most  cities,  tender,  unsophisticated 
youthful  offenders  are  incarcerated  in 
the  Nation's  dungeons  because  no  alter- 
natives exist.  Unfortimately,  this  hap- 
pens in  most  cases  to  poor  youngsters  in 
ghetto  areas  where  the  lack  of  any  social 
welfare  resources  requires  the  police  to 
send  the  children  to  court  and  the  courts, 
having  no  other  alternative,  send  them 
to  State  training  schools  and  so-called 
correctional  institutions. 

Some  iminformed  self-styled  experts 
have  called  these  institutions  tuition- 
free  schools  for  crime.  The  statement  is 
of  course  partially  correct. 

The  bulk  of  our  institutions  are 
schools  for  crime. 

The  repeater  rates  have  proved  that 
beyond  question. 

But  to  label  them  "tuition-free"  dis- 
plays an  incredible  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  problem. 

The  truth  is,  in  1969,  $258.2  million 
was  spent  on  public  institutions  serving 
delinquents  at  a  per  capita  cost  of  $5,031. 

In  one  of  our  Northeastern  States  the 
average  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  a 
delinquent  in  the  State  training  school 
is  $12,400.  And  this  State  admits  a  fail- 
ure rate  of  75  percent. 

The  original  cost  of  a  prison  cell  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  a  patient's  bed  in  a  big 
city  hospital — up  to  $25,000  per  inmate. 

I  would  call  these  exhorbitant  tuition 
fees,  and  they  are  fees  that  are  being 
paid  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
tuition  for  a  full  year  of  room,  board, 
and  education  at  Harvard  and  Yale  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $4,200. 

The  important  thing  for  the  Congress 
to  remember  is  that  our  traditional 
forms  of  institutionaUzatlon  are  totally 
ineffective  In  rehabilitating  the  major- 
ity of  our  chronically  delinquent  youth. 

The  return  rate  for  young  people  re- 
leased from  the  Nation's  "crime  schools  ' 
ranges  as  high  as  80  percent. 

As  the  1968  Uniform  Crime  Report  of 
the  FBI  pointed  out: 

The  younger  the  age  group,  the  higher  the 
repeating  rate,  has  been  documented  many 
times,  as  it  Is  here  ...  of  the  offenders  un- 
der 20  released  in  1963,  71%  vrere  rearrested 
by  1969,  72%  of  those  20  to  24,  and  69%  of 
the  offenders  25  to  29  years. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  may  be 
considered  an  overly  ambitious  one  by 
some  people.  However,  I  would  point  out 
that  administration  officials  in  the  busi- 
ness of  corrections  estimate  that  it  would 
cost  as  much  as  $18  billion  to  revamp 
the  Nation's  prison  systems  to  the  point 
where  they  would  begin  to  return  offend- 
ers to  the  streets  of  America  capable  of 
living  a  life  free  from  crime. 

The  extent  of  such  an  estimate  indi- 
cates that  my  proposed  appropriation 
ts  a  modest  one  in  view  of  the  sizie  of  the 
problem  we  are  facing. 

Our  total  correctional  system,  includ- 
ing adults,  is  presently  costing  $1.5  bil- 
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lion  a  year.  I  would  have  to  agree  with 
those  who  have  condemned  the  system  as 
a  brutal,  savage,  dehumanizing  failure. 
One  of  the  most  disastrous  aspects  of 
this  situation  Is  the  Nation's  Jail  systems. 
I  have  visited  many  such  Institutions  in 
my  own  State  and  I  agree  with  those 
who  say  that  they  are  festering  sores  in 
the  criminal  Justice  system. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  Nation's 
Juvenile  courts  do  not  have  tiny  sepsirate 
Juvenile  detention  facilities  at  their  dis- 
posal; and  it  Is  these  Juveniles  whom  we 
now  imprison  with  hardened  adult  pris- 
oners at  their  most  impressionable  age. 
As  long  as  I  have  been  interested  In 
corrections  I  have  been  appalled  by  the 
fact  that  we  aimually  deposit  100,000 
children  in  these  filthy  cesspools  of  crime 
where  they  are  sodomized,  brutalized, 
and  ultimately  crystallized  into  finely 
honed  criminals  more  disturbed,  more 
deviant,  hardened,  and  more  dangerous 
than  ever. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  stipulated  in 
my  bill,  that  in  order  for  a  State  to  re- 
ceive the  funds  made  available  in  this 
legislation  that  all  State  plans  should 
provide  a  detailed  accounting  of  the 
nimibers  of  Juveniles  who  are  confined 
with  adult  felons  and  a  specific  time 
schedule  for  the  elimination  of  this  prac- 
tice. While  this  would  apply  to  all  insti- 
tutions, it  Is  currently  most  acute  in  our 
Jail  systems. 

It  has  also  become  plain  through  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  Senate  and  House 
and  the  findings  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  that  our  Jails  and  Institu- 
tions contain  thoustinds  of  people,  most 
of  them  young  people,  who  should  not  be 
there.  They  should  not  be  Isolated  geo- 
graphically and  psychologically  from 
their  families  and  friends  and  from  the 
normal  activities  of  young  persons  such 
as  schools.  Jobs,  and  other  positive  in- 
fluences in  the  community. 

This  Is  why  my  bill  emphasizes  pro- 
grams of  a  commtmlty-based  nature  such 
as  halfway  houses,  work  release  pro- 
grams, and  the  like.  The  bill  Is  designed 
to  provide  moneys  to  increase  probation 
and  parole  staffs  to  realistic  levels  so  that 
a  single  ofBcer  is  not  neutralized  and 
demoralized  by  the  overwhelming  burden 
of  having  to  maintain  contact  with  case- 
loads that  nm  into  the  himdreds. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  need 
for  correctional  reform  than  my  own 
dty  and  State  of  New  York.  The  entire 
Nation  knows  of  the  disastrous  condi- 
tions In  many  of  the  Jails,  reformatories, 
and  prisons  there. 

A  brief  review  of  the  performance  of 
New  York's  corrections^  system  last  year 
conjures  up  in  most  Americans'  minds 
the  infamous  Tombs,  a  decrepit  dimgeon, 
200  percent  above  inmate  capacity  with 
three  men  Jammed  into  tiny  cells. 

Inmates  committed  suicide  to  escap>e 
the  misery  of  incarceration  there. 

Finally,  out  of  desperation,  these  men 
declared  open  revolt  over  guard  brutal- 
ity, overcrowding  and  interminable  con- 
finement awaiting  trial. 

Then  the  Nation's  television  cameras 
zoomed  in  on  this  ancient  "black  hole 
of  Calcutta"  for  all  America  to  see  what 


can  rightfully  be  called  the  shame  of 
New  York. 

The  investigation  that  followed  drew 
comments  from  the  inmates  that  por- 
trayed a  "dimgeon  of  fear"  that  rivaled 
Dickens'  description  of  Newgate  Prison 
as  a  story  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man. 
The  riots  in  the  Tombs  overshadowed 
similar  conditions  in  other  New  York 
institutions.  Children's  shelters  were  ex- 
posed as  institutions  with  horrible 
overcrowding  and  all  the  evil  effects  such 
a  condition  brings  with  it. 

Officials  of  the  city's  office  of  probation 
were  accused  of  criminal  neglect  in  the 
operation  of  the  Spofford  Juvenile  Cen- 
ter where  hundreds  of  youngsters  were 
held  under  conditions  described  as 
shocking  and  inhumane,  a  place  where 
violence,  drug  abuse,  and  homosexuality 
were  commonplace. 

A  Federal  judge  was  forced  to  order 
reforms  in  the  State  prison  system  fol- 
lowing a  finding  that  inmates  were  sub- 
jected to  cruel  and  Inhimiane  pimish- 
ment. 

Hiker's  Island  was  foimd  to  be  a  place 
where  teenagers  associate  with  accused 
felons  and  spent  hours  learning  the 
tricks  of  the  criminal  trade  ranging  from 
the  narcotics  traffic  to  the  most  lucrative 
crimes  that  have  been  conceived  up  by 
the  adult  criminal  mind. 

New  York's  correctional  system  Is  one 
where  even  the  professional  personnel 
rebel  at  its  shortcomings. 

The  director  of  psychiatry  of  the  city's 
correctional  department  resigned,  claim- 
ing that  the  department's  mental  health 
program  for  its  12,000  inmates  was  dis- 
graceful and  inadequate. 

Even  a  correctional  officers'  union, 
22,400  strong,  condemned  the  19th  cen- 
tury conditions  in  city  penal  institutions 
where  inmates  were  sleeping  on  floors 
and  herded  in  jail  corridors  like  so 
many  cattle. 

We  witnessed  the  spactacle  of  the 
city's  beleaguered  commissioner  of  cor- 
rections helplessly  admitting  that  the 
city's  penal  institutions  are  in  a  crisis 
situation. 

And  as  a  final  admission  of  defeat,  the 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Division 
for  Youth  told  the  Congress  that  it  would 
probably  be  better  if  young  delinquents 
in  New  York  State  were  not  detected, 
apprehended,  or  institutionalized  be- 
cause too  many  of  them  get  worse  In 
the  care  of  the  State. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  this  point 
that  the  city  and  State  of  New  York  are 
not  the  only  Jurisdictions  with  a  crisis 
situation  in  their  correctional  systems. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  himdreds  of 
cities,  scores  of  States,  and.  In  fact,  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

During  long  weeks  of  hearings  last 
year  the  Senate  and  House  heard  from 
correctional  experts  and  prison  Investi- 
gators from  every  part  of  the  Nation. 
And  no  matter  what  part  of  the  country 
they  came  from  the  story  was  the  same. 
"They  outlined  a  litany  of  guard  cor- 
ruption suad  ineptitude,  Inmate  suicide, 
torture,  sexual  exploitation,  beatings, 
maddening  solitary  confinement,  and 
even  murder  In  our  Institutions. 


And  these  experts  concede  conditions 
are  the  worst  in  our  juvenile  institutions. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  country,  inmates  young 
and  old,  are  exploited,  beaten,  and  de- 
humanized In  ways  that  could  have  been 
understood  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  is 
hard  to  believe  in  the  20th  century. 

The  correctional  administrators  who 
run  our  Institutions  need  help.  This  is 
evidenced  by  increasing  numbers  of  vio- 
lent jail  and  prison  riots.  And  this  Is 
certainly  evidenced  by  the  conditions  un- 
covered during  congressional  hearings 
over  the  past  2  years. 

Nothing  less  than  a  major  overhaul  of 
our  Institutions  can  serve  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  the  dangerous 
criminals  that  are  released  from  our  in- 
stitutions every  day. 

Crime  is  our  most  serious  social 
problem. 

There  are  over  400,000  offenders  in  our 
juvenile  and  adult  institutions  with  new 
recruits  coming  In  every  day. 

There  will  be  more  such  offenders  In 
the  years  to  come  because  our  latest  sta- 
tistics Indicate  another  drastic  rise  in 
juvenile  delinquency  In  1969— the  2l8t 
consecutive  year  of  increases  in  youth 
crime. 

Operating  the  criminal  justice  and  cor- 
rectional systems  alone  will  cost  us  $9 
billion  annually  by  1975. 

My  bill  calls  for  $1  bUlion  over  the  next 
5  years  to  establish  reform,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  billions  we  already  spend  in 
corrections,  on  the  present  system  of  in- 
stitutions, are  not  wasted  in  making 
worse  criminals  out  of  prison  inmates. 

We  know  today  that  over  70  percent 
of  ex-inmates  do  repeat  new  crimes    . 

Over  90  percent  of  the  offenders  in- 
carcerated will  be  released  in  a  few  years. 
If  we  continue  to  neglect  and  abuse  these 
men  in  our  institutions,  thousands  of 
them  will  again  prey  on  the  public  with 
vengeance  their  only  motivation. 

The  $1  billion  proposed  by  this  legis- 
lation is  a  small  sum  to  pay  to  insure  the 
reversal  of  the  present  crime  situation 
which  at  least  to  a  considerable  degree 
can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  our  prisons 
today  are  factories  of  crime. 

This  Is  not  simply  "brick  and  mortar" 
legislation. 

It  is  not  simply  paying  Federal  funds 
to  States  and  localities  to  build  more 
prisons. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  Improve  the 
entire  correctional  system  in  the  Nation, 
including  every  phase  of  what  is  sub- 
sumed under  the  concept  of  modem  day 
penology. 

The  bill  stipulates  tha*  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral money,  States,  and  localities  have 
to  develop  systems  where  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  rather  than  custody  and 
punishment  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  stipulates  that  to  obtain  Federal 
funds  States  must  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice of  confining  Juveniles  with  adult 
felons. 

It  requires  that  to  obtain  Federal 
funds  the  States  and  localities  must 
make  an  effort  to  train  and  procure  pro- 
fessionally qualified  personnel  for  the 
institutions. 
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It  requires  that  to  obtain  Federal 
funds  the  recipients  must  advance  pro- 
posals to  develop  employment  and  voca- 
tional training  programs  for  inmates  in 
cooperation  with  private  industry. 

It  requires  that  to  obtain  Federal  funds 
States  and  localities  must  develop  a  co- 
operative effort  in  the  handling  of  of- 
fenders between  all  agencies  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  law  enforcement, 
and  corrections. 

I  think  the  amount  of  money  I  ask  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  reduction  in 
our  crime  rates  and  for  more  effective 
control  of  our  crime  problem. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  receive  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 


PARITY   FOR   THE   UNMARRIED 
TAXPAYER 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues once  again  my  bill  to  give  tax 
equity  to  unmarried  taxpayers.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  76  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  are  now  cosponsoring  this 
bill;  and  it  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  the  distingulKhed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  . 

Technically,  the  bill  would  give  the 
unmarried  taxpayer  the  benefits  of  "in- 
come splitting"  now  allowed  married 
persons;  in  application,  this  would  mean 
that  everyone  would  use  the  same  tax 
schedule. 

The  present  differences  In  tax  rates 
paid  by  taxpayers  can  be  criticized  on 
several  grounds.  Most  important  is  that 
of  equity.  Why  should  someone  pay  taxes 
at  a  rate  different  from  that  paid  by 
another  person  with  the  same  taxable 
income?  Most  people  think  that  married 
persons  pay  at  a  lower  rate  than  single 
people  to  compensate  for  the  added  costs 
of  two  people  living  on  one  income.  But 
this  is  not  why  the  special  rate  for  mar- 
ried persons  and  the  joint  return  were 
established.  In  the  midforties  several 
States  enacted  community  property  laws 
which  treated  a  couple's  income — even 
if  earned  only  by  one  person — as  being 
divided  equally  between  husband  and 
wife.  This  enabled  couples  in  those  States 
with  community  property  laws  to  divide 
their  incomes  and  flle  separate  returns 
at  a  lower  rate.  To  restore  tax  equity 
between  the  States,  the  Congress  in  1948 
extended  the  "income  splitting"  benefits 
to  all  married  persons  and  established  a 
special  tax  schedule  for  taxpayers  filing 
a  joint  return. 

I  believe  that  taxes  should  reflect  the 
differences  in  the  taxpayer's  responsi- 
bilities for  dependent  support,  but  the 
way  to  do  this  is  through  exemptions  for 
dependents,  not  through  different  tax 
rate  schedules.  Requiring,  as  we  do  today 
that  single  persons  pay  at  a  higher  rate 
IS  simply  arbitrary.  The  joint  tax  return 
rate  for  married  taxpayers  In  no  way 


reflects  the  different  financial  respon- 
sibilities In  supporting  six  dependents  as 
opposed  to  say  two  dependents.  Further- 
more, under  the  present  rate  structure 
a  divorcee  or  widow  with  three  depend- 
ents, using  the  head  of  household  sched- 
ules, pays  taxes  at  a  higher  rate  than  a 
married  couple  with  no  children.  Family 
responsibilities  can  most  effectively  be 
reflected  through  an  adequate  depend- 
ent exemption.  And,  I  have  Introduced 
legislation  to  Increase  the  personal  ex- 
emption and  the  exemptions  for  de- 
pendents to  $1,200.  The  Tax  Reform  Act 
passed  In  1969  will  increase  these  ex- 
emptions to  $750  by  1973;  but  this  is 
still  not  enough. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  also  amended 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  that  start- 
ing this  taxable  year,  the  taxes  paid  by 
single  people  are  no  more  than  20  percent 
liigher  than  those  paid  by  married  per- 
sons. This  has  narrowed  the  gap.  but 
there  is  no  justiflcation  for  any  differ- 
ence. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  this 
years  to  remove  this  inequity. 


WELFARE  REFORM 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
p>ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  my  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  nationally 
uniform  minimum  standards  and  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents. I  Introduced  this  legislation  in  the 
91st  Congress  and  I  was  pleased  when  it 
was  Incorporated  in  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  which  passed  the  House  with 
my  support.  Unfortunately  the  Senate's 
failure  to  act  expeditiously  on  the  bill 
has  left  the  country  saddled  with  the 
present  welfare  apparatus  which  Is  obso- 
lete and  unjust  In  its  operation. 

Our  present  welfare  laws  are  scandal- 
ous. Not  only  does  the  present  system 
encourage  family  breakups  and  deter 
recipients  from  seeking  gainful  employ- 
ment, but  it  also  operates  to  penalize 
States,  like  my  own  State  of  Connecticut, 
which  maintain  humanitarian  levels  of 
financial  assistance  to  dependent  families 
and  individuals.  It  is  to  help  Connecticut 
and  other  States  similarly  situated  that 
this  bill  is  directed.  I  intend  to  continue 
my  support  for  a  total  reform  of  our 
present  welfare  laws,  but  I  think  that 
this  proposal  should  be  enacted  immedi- 
ately. 

Under  the  present  system,  recipients 
are  encouraged  to  shop  from  State  to 
State  in  search  of  the  highest  levels  of 
welfare  payments.  States  maintaining 
unrealistically  low  payment  levels  are 
rewarded  for  their  lack  of  responsibility 
by  having  recipients  leave  and  move  to 
other  areas  of  the  country  where  more 
humanitarian  welfare  programs  are  in 
effect.  Consequently,  States  like  Con- 
necticut have  ever  increasing  numbers 
of  persons  added  to  the  welfare  rolls  and 
the  financial  burden  upon  Connecticut 
citizens  has  reached  the  breaking  point. 


This  burden  has  increased  to  the  extent 
that  in  recent  years  our  State's  gross 
welfare  expenditures  have  amounted  to 
roughly  30  percent  of  the  State's  gross 
general  fund  expenditures. 

To  illustrate  the  disparity  in  welfare 
payment  from  State  to  State  It  is  help- 
ful to  look  at  some  recent  statistics. 
While  the  monthly  financial  aid  provided 
by  Connecticut  in  September  1970  to 
families  with  dependent  children  aver- 
aged $250.35  per  family  and  $66.75  per 
recipient,  other  States  such  as  Mississippi 
provided  $46.85  per  family  and  $12.10 
per  recipient;  Alabama  provided  $60.80 
per  family  and  $15.20  per  recipient  and 
South  Carolina  provided  $77.90  per  fam- 
ily or  $19.60  per  recipient.  At  least  in  part 
as  a  result  of  the  disparities  in  payment 
levels  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
financial  aid  in  Connecticut  increased  by 
17.7  percent  from  September  1969  to 
September  1970,  and  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies joining  the  welfare  rolls  is  on  the 
rise. 

Congress  must  act  now  to  adjust  the 
burden  of  providing  aid  to  families  vrtth 
dependent  children  equitably  between 
the  States,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  working  for  passage  of  this 
needed  bill. 


ACCEPTANCE  OF  PASSPORT  APPLI- 
CATIONS AT  POST  OFFICES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  part 
because  of  my  recommendations,  the 
State  Department  and  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  began  a  test  program  in  July 
1970  of  using  post  offices  in  Connecticut 
and  two  other  States  to  accept  passport 
applications  find  thereby  facilitate  the 
whole  passport  procedure.  I  should  now 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Postal  Service  describing 
the  success  of  this  program. 

I  have  tried  for  several  years,  both 
through  legislative  action  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Department,  to 
remedy  the  annual  passport  logjam  ex- 
perienced by  U.S.  travelers,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  test  program  therein  de- 
scribed has  proved  effective.  During  May 
1970  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
State  Department  Organization  and  Fi- 
nancial Operations  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  made  the  suggestion 
to  the  Department  of  State  that  probate 
courts  in  Connecticut  accept  passport 
applications  as  a  way  of  easing  the 
process.  In  August  the  Department  of 
State  enacted  this  suggestion. 

One  month  earlier,  in  April  of  1970, 
I  wrote  to  former  Senator  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall,  of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of 
the  State  Department  Committee  to 
Facilitate  Travel,  &nd  suggested  that  the 
Committee  consider  immediate  adminis- 
trative action  to  facilitate  application 
procedures  for  passports.  Senator  Sal- 
tonstall  assured  me  that  recommenda- 
tions from  his  committee  would  be  quick- 
ly forthcoming,  and  In  June  1970,  the 
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state  Department  announced  tnat  all 
first-class  post  offices  in  Connecticut 
would  take  passport  applications  on  a  6- 
month  trial  basis. 

The  report  I  am  presenting  today  pro- 
vides overwhelming  evidence  that  this 
program  has  proved  successful,  particu- 
larly for  citizens  of  Connecticut.  For  the 
6-month  test  period,  eight  Connecticut 
post  offices,  in  Waterbury,  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  Stamford,  Greenwich,  New 
London,  Willimantic,  and  Bridgeport, 
processed  7,074  passport  applications. 
The  two  other  States  participating  in  the 
program,  Michigan,  and  Texas,  processed 
2,408  tind  1,485  passports  respectively. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  experimental 
program  h£is  provided  a  more  convenient 
way  for  U.S.  citizens  to  apply  for  their 
passports,  and  it  has  done  this  through 
already  existing  facilities,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  new  bureauracy. 

Last  week  I  introduced  legislation 
which  acknowledges  the  success  of  this 
passport  program.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  pay  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  the  execution  fee  of  $2  for 
each  application  executed  before  postal 
officials. 

In  recent  years  the  passport  applica- 
tion logjam  has  reached  serious  propor- 
tions. Licr eased  travel  has  strained  our 
previously  inadequate  passport  proce- 
dures to  the  breaking  point,  and  it  is 
therefore  essential  that  the  House  accept 
this  legislation.  In  recent  months,  the 
State  Department,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  the  Congress  have  cooper- 
ated successfully  to  facilitate  passport 
application  procedures.  Cooperation  on 
this  legislation  will  provide  another  sig- 
nificant step  toward  better  passport 
operations  for  Connecticut  and  the  Na- 
tion at  large. 

The  report  on  the  Post  Office  experi- 
mental project  follows: 

Depabtment  op  State, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  28,  1971. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Monagan:  Knowing  of 
your  Interest  in  providing  a  more  effective 
paaoport  service  for  the  American  public,  I 
am  attaching  a  report  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service.  It  covers  the  successful  test 
program,  launched  in  July  1970  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
to  provide  more  convenient  ways  for  U.S. 
citizens  to  apply  for  passports. 

The  use  of  flrst-clasa  post  offices  In  test 
areas  In  Ck>nnectlcut,  Detroit,  Michigan  and 
Houston,  Texas  has  met  with  substantial 
public  approval.  The  test  has  succeeded  in 
using  existing  facilities  at  poet  offices  for 
acceptance  of  passport  applications  without 
creating  additional  bureaucracy  or  cost  to 
the  Oovemment.  Use  of  post  offices  provides 
greater  convenience  for  citizens  applying  for 
passports.  Is  more  economical  for  our  Oov- 
emment and  reduces  the  burden  on  Pass- 
port Agencies. 

The  Department  of  State — U.S.  Postal 
Service  joint  program  to  expand  the  number 
of  places  to  apply  for  a  passport  was  a  prin- 
cipal recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Committee  To  Facilitate  Travel  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  former  Senator 
Leverett  Saltonstall.  Other  recommendations 
made  by  the  Committee  have  also  been 
adopted  to  speed  the  processing  of  passports 
in  the  1971  travel  season. 


Providing  an  effective  passport  service  la 
a  matter  of  continuing  priority  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  I  assure  you  that 
Senator  Elaltonstall  and  his  Conunlttee  ap- 
preciate your  continuing  Interest  In  this 
program. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Upston, 
Executive  Director,  Secretary  of  State's 
Committee  To  Facilitate  Travel. 

Acceptance  op  Passport  Applications  at 
Post  Offices,  Summary  Project  Report 

backgrottnd 

During  the  1960's  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans traveling  abroad  increased  dramatically. 
This  increase  was  reflected  in  a  140%  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  new  passf>orts  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  State  between 
1960  and  1969.  This  growth,  projected  to  con- 
tinue and  accelerate  through  the  1970'b,  has 
made  the  process  of  applying  for  a  passport 
increasingly  inconvenient  and  time-con- 
suming for  most  citizens. 

Traditionally,  passport  applications  have 
been  accepted  through  the  Department  of 
State's  eleven  passftort  agencies  and  by  clerks 
of  court  in  federal  district  courts  and  vari- 
ous state  courts.  These  facilities  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  growing  number  of  ap- 
plications. A  concurrent  rise  in  Judicial  work- 
load has  caused  many  court  systems  to  re- 
fuse or  restrict  the  acceptance  of  passport 
applications.  Additionally,  the  geographic 
distribution  of  passport  applicants  has 
broadened  in  recent  years  with  the  result 
that  more  fjeople  must  travel  significant  dis- 
tances in  order  to  apply  at  the  traditional 
acceptance  sites. 

In  March  1970  the  Secretary  of  State  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  Facilitate  Travel, 
chaired  by  former  Senator  Leverett  B.  Sal- 
tonstall. One  of  the  committee's  primary 
tasks  was  to  recommend  means  of  easing  the 
crush  on  the  passport  agencies  and  the 
courts.  At  the  committee's  recommendation, 
the  Secretary  requested  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  consider  accepting  passport  applica- 
tions at  postal  facilities.  Following  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  the  problem,  the  Postal 
Service  agreed  to  a  limited  test  of  the  con- 
cept In  selected  offices. 

TEST    RATIONALE    AND    OBJECTIVES 

The  passport  acceptance  test  was  predi- 
cated on  the  assumption  that  additional  fa- 
cilities would  benefit  the  traveling  public  and 
would  reduce  workload  In  existing  Issuing  fa- 
cilities to  a  manageable  level.  In  addition, 
it  provided  an  opportimlty  for  the  Postal 
Service  to  Improve  utilization  of  existing 
manpower. 

The  test  was  designed  to  determine  the 
ability  of  postal  personnel  to  handle  pass- 
port applications,  to  evaluate  public  reac- 
tion and  to  measure  operating  costs. 

TEST   DESIGN 

By  terms  of  a  formal  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  State,  selected  postal  em- 
ployees m  Houston  and  Midland,  Texas;  De- 
troit, Michigan  and  eight  cities  In  Connecti- 
cut began  accepting  passport  applications  on 
July  1,  1970.  These  employees  checked  per- 
sonal identifications  and  photos  of  appli- 
cants, administered  the  reqiUred  oath  and 
collected  the  passport  and  execution  fees. 
Applications,  supporting  documentation  and 
fees  then  were  forwarded  to  passptort  agen- 
cies which  prepared  and  mailed  the  pass- 
ports to  the  applicants. 

The  Department  of  State  is  reimbursing 
the  Postal  Service  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per 
application  accepted.  The  $2.00  reimburse- 
ment was  agreed  upon  for  the  duration  of 
the  test  because  state  and  county  court  offi- 
cials traditionally  have  been  authorized  to  re- 


tain the  $2.00  execution  fee  for  each  applica- 
tion they  accept. 

TEST    RESULTS 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Poetal  Service  observed  and  analyzed 
test  operations  through  the  close  of  the 
sixth  poetal  accounting  period  (December  li, 
1970) .  During  this  period  test  offices  accepted 
10,967  applications  (detaUed  listing  at- 
tached). Both  organizations  agree  that  the 
test  resxilts,  as  outlined  below,  are  very 
promising  and  indicate  the  desirability  of 
expanding  the  program  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

1.  Public  Reaction,  as  determined  by  inter- 
views with  applicants,  postal  employees,  edi- 
torial comment  and  correspondence  was 
highly  favorable.  People  appreciated  the 
proximity,  hours  and  general  convenience  of 
applying  through  a  nearby  post  office.  The 
Postal  Service  has  not  received  a  single  com- 
plaint to  date  from  a  passjwrt  applicant. 
Numerous  editorials  and  news  items  have 
commented  favorably  upon  this  service  and 
postal  officials  have  received  a  number  of 
compliments  from  applicants. 

2.  Employee  Reaction  has  been  positive. 
Clerks  generally  considered  the  acceptance 
function  as  a  welcome  and  refreshing  change 
from  routine.  Many  commented  enthusi- 
astically upon  public  appreciation  of  their 
efforts  and  considered  the  test  as  a  positive 
step  toward  enhancing  the  status  of  postal 
employees  and  the  Postal  Service. 

3.  Workload,  measured  on  a  dally  basis  for 
each  office,  appeared  to  be  quite  manageable. 
Extending  the  acceptance  function  to  se- 
lected stations  and  branches  was  shown  to 
be  an  effective  method  of  controlling  work- 
load at  any  single  location. 

4.  Costs  were  established  by  a  detailed 
study  after  the  Initial  implementation  pe- 
riod. The  direct  cost  per  application  was  fixed 
at  $1.60  based  on  an  average  acceptance  time 
of  9.9  minutes  and  an  average  of  5.9  minutes 
devoted  to  answering  telephone  and  window 
inquiries  for  each  application  accepted.  Al- 
lowance for  Indirect  costs  (initial  training, 
accounting,  supervision,  etc.)  increases  the 
cost  per  application  to  the  range  of  $2.00. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  the  Postal  Service, 
however,  the  real  cost  is  significantly  lower 
because  few  additional  hours  were  required 
as  most  of  the  labor  represented  Improved 
utilization  of  the  existing  work-force. 

5.  Quality  of  work,  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  State,  was  comparable  to  that 
of  most  applications  processed  through  state 
jmd  federal  courts. 

6.  Problems  were  relatively  few.  Better 
training  of  Postal  clerks,  clearer  instructions 
and  Improved  public  information  could  ex- 
pedite applications  and  reduce  errors.  Speed- 
ing the  review  of  applications  and  the  actual 
issuance  of  passports  by  passport  agencies 
could  reduce  the  number  of  inquiries  received 
by  post  offices.  The  Department  of  State  cur- 
rently Is  working  on  improvement  of  these 
functions. 

FUTURE    OPERATIONS 

The  Postal  Service  and  the  Department  of 
State  have  agreed  to  continue  acceptance  of 
applications  at  the  11  test  offices  pending 
any  agreement  to  expand  the  program.  The 
Postal  Service  is  preparing  a  proposal  to  ex- 
tend the  acceptance  function  to  post  offices 
in  all  larger  cities.  The  program  would  be 
phased  into  operation  over  a  one  year  period. 
Initial  efforts  would  be  aimed  at  providing 
service  in  those  locations  where  overcrowding 
has  become  a  major  problem  in  recent  years. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Postal 
Service  are  agreed  that  the  acceptance  of  ap- 
plications at  post  offices  will  supplement — not 
replace  existing  operations.  Existing  pass- 
port agencies  and  participating  courts  will 
continue  to  accept  applications. 
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I  Began  test  August  10, 1970. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Total  financial  assets  owned  by  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States  stood  at 
$975  billion  in  1960.  Today  this  figure  has 
increased  to  over  $1.6  trillion. 


THE  NATION  AND  THE  NEEDLE 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  put  its 
principal  emphasis  in  Its  investigation 
of  crime  in  the  country  upon  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  and  has  summa- 
rized the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
enumerated  its  recommendations  in  its 
report  entitled  "Heroin  and  Heroin  Para- 
phernalia" and  "Amphetamines." 

I  am  very  pleased  that  television  sta- 
tion WTVJ,  channel  4,  the  CBS  outlet  in 
Miami,  has  expressed  its  concern  over 
the  heroin  menace  in  our  coimtry  and 
has  commended  the  work  of  our  commit- 
tee and  called  upon  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  continue  the  existence  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  I 
insert  the  editorial  of  WTVJ.  channel  4, 
Mianii,  by  the  Honorable  Ralph  Renick, 
distinguished  commentator  and  vice 
president  in  charge  of  news  of  WTVJ,  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  following  my 
remarks: 


Thx  Nation  and  the  Needle 

New  York  Is  being  referred  to  as  a  city 
that  is  dying. 

It  la  at  the  mercy  of  100,000  heroin  addicts 
who  spend  over  a  billion-dollars  a  year  for 
the  drug.  Most  addicts  are  farced  to  steal 
in  order  to  support  their  habit.  Because  of 
this.  New  York  is  a  city  gripped  in  fear, 
neither  a  safe  place  to  work  or  a  nice  place 
to  visit. 

Other  major  cities  are  suffering  similar 
fates. 

Dade  (Tounty  has  an  estimated  three- 
thousand  heroin  users. 

Stolen  property  losses  here  linked  to  heroin 
have  soared  beyond  200-mllllon  dollars  a 
year.  So,  it  Isnt  just  the  addict  that's  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  (over  a  thousand  addicts  died 
In  New  York  last  year  In  heroin  related 
deaths),  but  more  Important  Is  the  vajst 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  and  the  des- 
perate condition  produced  in  overloaded 
courts  and  jails. 

Clearly,  heroin  has  produced  a  crisis  in 
America.  It  is  affecting  the  very  roots  of  our 
system.  If  our  cities  die  how  does  the  nation 
itself  survive? 

Miami  Congressman  (TIaude  Pepper  is 
Chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  He  is  alarmed  by  the  deadly  menace  of 
heroin  In  our  midst.  Pepper  believes  the  way 
to  combat  the  problem  is  to  weed  out  Its 
source,  in  the  poppy  growing  countries,  prin- 
cipally Turkey.  Today  we  asked  CJongressman 
Pepper  to  elaborate : 

Congressman  Pepper.  "After  considering  all 
that  is  being  done  In  our  country  at  the  na- 
tional, the  state  and  the  local  level  In  re- 
spect to  heroin  addiction  and  the  Illicit  traf- 
fic In  heroin,  our  committee  has  concluded 
that  the  only  effective  way  that  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  stop  heroin  from  coming  into 
our  country  is  to  stop  the  growing  of  opium 
In  the  places  in  the  world  where  It  is  grown. 
And  we  have  recommended  therefore  that 
the  United  States  launch  a  massive  effort  in 
connection  with  the  United  Nations  and 
other  nations,  to  stop  the  growing  of  the 
opium  poppy  In  the  countries  where  It  la 
grown.  And  by  doing  that  we  will  eliminate 


much  of  the  profit  here  at  home.  We're  go- 
ing to  follow  through  on  that  effort." 

Congressman  Pepper's  recommendation 
has  not  drawn  many  other  politicians  to 
his  bandwagon.  But  we  believe  he  is  right  on 
target  and  he  deserves  to  get  widespread  pub- 
lic suppwrt  for  his  anti-heroin  drive.  If  the 
public  responds,  the  elected  office-holders 
wont  be  far  behind. 

The  first  thing  Congress  should  do  Is  to 
continue  the  existence  of  Pepper's  Select 
Crime  Committee.  The  Committee's  life  ex- 
pired with  the  end  of  the  last  session.  A 
resolution  for  continuance  is  now  before  the 
Hotise.  The  CJommlttee's  pursuit  of  heroin 
control  needs  to  be  maintained. 

The  t600-thousand  a  year  needed  to  keep 
the  committee  In  operation  is  peanuta  com- 
pared to  the  billions  heroin  is  costing  the 
nation  in  material  losses,  not  to  mention  the 
thousands  of  lives  horribly  rtiined  through 
addiction,  and  the  general  debilitation  that 
drug  use  is  bringing  to  our  national  sense  of 
purpose  and  our  strength  of  survival. 


THE  HIRSHHORN  MUSEUM 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  considerable  con- 
troversy over  the  construction  of  a  gal- 
lery on  the  Mall  to  house  the  magnificent 
collection  of  sculpture  and  American 
art  donated  to  the  Nation  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hirshhom.  It  seems  to  me  that  much 
of  the  criticism  surrounding  tills  gen- 
erous gift  misses  the  main  point — the 
vsdue  and  Importance  of  the  collection 
to  the  cultural  life  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Hirshhom  has  been  building  his 
collection  for  more  than  30  years;  it  Is 
considered  by  many  critics  to  be  the 
single  most  impHjrtant  collection  of  mod- 
em American  art  still  in  private  hands. 
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The  visitor  to  this  museum  will  be  able 
to  see  the  growth  of  American  art  from 
the  work  of  Thomas  Eakins  to  the  great 
artists  of  the  present  day.  Great  as  it  is, 
the  painting  collection  is  reported  to  be 
surpassed  by  the  sculpture  collection. 
This  collection  includes  such  famous 
works  as  Rodin's  "The  Burghers  of  Ca- 
lais" and  sculpture  by  such  artists  as 
Degas,  Daumier,  Picasso,  and  Matisse. 
The  collection  also  contains  representa- 
tive works  of  major  American  sculptors. 
The  sculpture,  some  of  which  will  be  dis- 
played in  an  attractive  outdoor  sculp- 
ture garden,  will  be  a  valuable  comple- 
ment to  the  existing  collection  at  the 
National  Gallery. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  stress  that 
this  museum  is  not  being  built  solely  to 
house  Mr.  Hlrshhorn's  collection.  The 
collection  will  actually  be  the  basis  for 
a  national  museimi  of  contemporary  art, 
from  its  historic  origins  to  the  present 
day.  In  contrast  to  the  Freer  Gallery, 
which  is  restricted  as  to  what  gifts  it 
may  accept,  this  national  collection  will 
be  able  to  accept  appropriate  gifts  of  art 
and  sculpture  to  build  its  collection  in 
the  future.  In  fact,  It  has  already  received 
a  number  of  donations  from  persons 
other  than  Mr.  Hirshhorn.  So  it  is  clear 
that  this  museum  will  continue  to  grow 
in  the  years  ahead.  Further,  the  mu- 
seum will  provide  a  center  for  research 
and  further  education  for  students  of 
contemporary  art. 

I  think  the  Congress  acted  very  wisely 
In  accepting  this  gift  and  in  appropriat- 
ing funds  for  a  suitable  museum  in  which 
to  house  it.  The  Smithsonian  complex  of 
museums,  of  which  this  gallery  will  be  a 
part,  is  visited  by  more  than  13  million 
people  a  year.  I  icnow  from  my  own  con- 
stituents who  visit  Washington  that  the 
various  museums  of  the  Smithsonian  are 
among  the  most  memorable  and  popular 
parts  of  their  trip.  When  it  Is  open  in 
1972,  this  new  museum  will  add  a  new 
dimension  to  the  display  of  American  life 
and  work  which  now  makes  the  museums 
on  the  Mall  such  exciting  places  to  visit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
years  ahead  the  controversy  surrounding 
this  collection  will  be  quickly  forgotten. 
But,  long  after  we  are  gone,  these  great 
works  of  art  will  continue  to  give  joy 
and  inspiration  to  the  generations  of 
Americans  who  will  visit  it.  By  placing 
it  on  the  Mall  In  the  Nation's  Capital  we 
are  making  it  available  to  all  Americans 
who  wish  to  see  it.  The  Nation  is  for- 
tunate to  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hlrsh- 
horn's generosity.  As  the  Washington 
Star  has  pointed  out  we  could  lose  this 
great  collection.  I  insert  the  recent  Wash- 
ington Star  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  3,  1971] 

Thx  Hibshhokn  Musextm 

Thanks  to  weU-meanlng  but  iU-advlsed 
activities  In  Congress,  there  Is  some  real 
danger  that  the  Hirshhorn  Collection  of  art 
may  yet  be  established  somewhere  other 
than  here  In  Washington,  despite  earlier  oon- 
gnoslonal  approval  of  the  plan  to  hoxise  the 
ooUection  In  a  new  building  on  the  Mall  and 
despite  the  efforts  of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son, Roger  L.  Stevens,  head  of  the  Kennedy 
Center,  and,  by  no  means  least,  Lady  Bird 
Johnson. 


A  belated  congressional  investigation  has 
been  opened  Into  the  history  of  Joseph 
Hirshhorn  with  a  view  to  answering  the 
question  of  whether  he  is  an  "appropriate" 
donor.  As  The  Star  has  pointed  out  before, 
the  question  is  not  only  irrelevant  but  be- 
trays total  ignorance  of  the  history  of  great 
art  coming  into  the  public  domain,  almost 
aU  of  which  was  accompUsbed  through  the 
generosity  of  citizens  whom  other  citizens 
regarded  as  poorly  motivated. 

As  we  understand  It,  the  principal  question 
raised  about  Hirstihorn's  history  centers  on 
a  charge  of  crossing  the  U.S.-Canadian  border 
with  some  $5,000  in  imdeclared  Canadian 
currency.  To  a  man  of  Hlrshhorn's  wealth, 
this  amounts  to  small  change. 

Besides  this  essentially  insulting  inquiry, 
the  committee  is  also  recommending  that 
the  sculpture  garden,  an  Integral  part  of  the 
museum's  plan  and,  for  many  informed  art 
lovers,  the  most  dazzling  part  of  the  Hirsh- 
horn gift,  be  located  elsewhere.  Serious  ques- 
tions can  be  raised  about  the  design  of  the 
building  Itself,  a  design  that  coxUd  be  im- 
proved by  almost  any  change.  But  the  sculp- 
ture garden,  besides  being  perhaps  the  finest 
collection  of  sculpture  in  tills  city  and  per- 
haps country,  will  greatly  enhance  the  Mall. 

The  city  of  London,  the  state  of  Israel  and 
the  person  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  are  among 
the  numerous  strong  bidders  for  the  Hirsh- 
horn CoUection.  If  congressional  harassment 
continues,  it  is  not  at  all  inconceivable  that 
some  of  those  early  bids — beaten  out  by  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  Stevens — may  be  reopened  by  a 
donor  who  Is  generous  but  whose  patience 
probably  has  its  Umlts. 


IRA  KAPENSTEIN,  35,  A  CANCER 
VICTIM 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
all  of  our  Democratic  colleagues  were 
shocked  to  learn  of  the  imtlmely  and 
tragic  death  of  the  extraordinarily  able 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  Mr.  Ira  Kapenstein, 
who  was  struck  down  by  cancer  at  the 
youthful  age  of  35. 

His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  to  the  cause  of  progres- 
sive good  government  in  this  coimtry. 
The  two-party  system  which  has  helped 
to  make  this  country  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  democratically  governed  coun- 
tries in  history  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  our  ability  to  draw  to  its  service  such 
outstandingly  able  and  dedicated  young 
men. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  family  of  this  fine  young  man. 
I  also  extend  deep  sympathy  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  the  Honorable  Law- 
rence O'Brien,  who  has  lost  an  Invaluable 
assistant  and  a  devoted  personal  friend. 

I  am  especially  touched,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  this  yoimg  man's  death  because  I, 
have  long  held  as  one  of  my  deepest  per- 
sonal ambitions  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  bring  about  an  early  victory 
over  the  terrible  malignancy  which  has 
taken  his  life.  This  year  with  the  support 
of  a  large  number  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  have  re- 
newed the  effort  I  began  in  1946  to  moimt 
a  massive  and  decisive  last  attack  on  the 
menace  of  cancer.  I  believe  that  the 
creation  of  a  National  Cancer  Authority, 


as  the  embodiment  of  a  national  com- 
mitment to  conquer  cancer  in  this  de- 
cade, is  the  essential  next  step  in  the 
battle  against  this  disease. 

I  hope  we  will  not  delay  in  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  in  this  session 
of  the  92d  Congress.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  make,  in  the  name  of  Ira  Kapenstein 
and  so  many  others  of  aU  ages  who  have 
died  of  this  disease,  a  commitment  to 
mobilize  whatever  resources  may  be 
necessary  to  conquer  this  killer  now. 


SALUTE  OF  A  GRATEFUL  NATION 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  as  a  representative  of  a  grateful 
Nation  in  marking  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

The  courage  of  the  American  fighting 
man  has  earned  the  respect  of  everyone, 
friend  and  foe  alike.  It  has  been  the  bul- 
wark of  our  democratic  society  in  a 
world  rife  with  revolution  and  totali- 
tarian challenges.  It  has  been  the  glory 
of  a  nation  which  is  dedicated  to  free- 
dom and  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans— an 
organization  of  the  highest  caliber  in 
every  vital  particular — represents  this 
courage  of  the  American  fighting  man. 
The  DAV  was  organized  in  1920  and  con- 
gressionally  chartered  in  1932  to  woA  for 
the  physical,  mental,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  of  the  more  than 
300,000  wounded  and  disabled  veterans 
who  had  returned  from  World  War  I. 
With  the  advent  of  later  wars,  the  orga- 
nization has  expanded  Its  facilities,  to 
serve  the  interest  of  thousands  of  addi- 
tional veterans  in  need  of  counsel  and 
advice  concerning  their  rights  as  serv- 
icemen. 

DAV  national  service  ofQcers  are  sta- 
tioned in  all  Veterans'  Administration  of- 
fices to  serve  the  wounded.  These  serv- 
ices are  provided  free  of  charge  and  with- 
out obligation.  Since  its  inception,  the 
DAV  has  handled  over  4  million  claims 
for  the  war  disabled,  their  widows,  and 
their  orphans. 

The  DAV  now  has  more  than  300,000 
members  in  50  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  Australia,  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  several  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. More  than  100,000  are  life  mem- 
bers. 

Of  the  veterans  of  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, more  than  25,000  have  joined  the 
DAV,  along  with  nurses  and  members  of 
the  Women's  Armed  Forces  and  those 
who  served  in  other  cold  war  conflicts. 

It  was  the  DAV  which  convinced  the 
Congress,  following  World  War  n,  of  the 
need  for  special  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  disabled.  In  addition,  the 
DAV  has  shouldered  the  task  of  fighting 
for  legislation  of  benefit  to  the  widows, 
orphans,  dependent  parents,  wives,  and 
children  of  disabled  veterans  or  service- 
men killed  in  wartime. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  salute  the 
record  of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans on  this  occasion,  and  to  wish  them 
well  in  all  future  undertakings. 
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LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Byrne  of  Pennsylvania),  for  balance  of 
week,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Saylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  1  week,  March  1-5, 
1971,  on  account  of  Cwnmlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  business  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  on  account  of  fam- 
ily illness. 

Mr.  Powell  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  accoimt 
of  infiuenza  illness. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  <at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGOS) ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofiBcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  for  30 
minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keating)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to : ) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  today,  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Findley,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan,  today,  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  today,  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ZioN,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RuppE,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sarbanes)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Aodabbo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Btjrkz  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  8. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  HoRTON  during  his  special  order  of 
today  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keating)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  McKlNNEY. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  GuDE  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Prici  of  Texas  In  two  instances. 


Mr.  RiEGLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Belcher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DUPONT. 

Mr.  Myers  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harsha. 
Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Ruth  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Landgrebe  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Latta  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  ScHHiTZ  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Erlenborn. 
Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Devine. 
Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr.  Frey. 
Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Rxn»PE. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER. 

Mr.  Reio  of  New  York  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  CSeorgia. 

Mr.  HosHER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sarbanes)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Slack  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoRUAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  Carney  in  five  insteuices. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  In  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Ullbian  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Begich. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  F^TLTON  of  Tennessee  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  HUBERT  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Abzug  in  three  Instances. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  in  eight  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Msissachusetts  in 
two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Leggett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Eilberg. 
Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  In   two  in- 
stances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  39  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  4,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAnONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  £md  referred  as  follows: 

349.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  15th  <^nniiAi  re- 
port on  the  financial  condition  and  opera- 
tions of  the  highway  trust  fund,  pursuant  to 
section  209(e)(1)  of  the  Highway  Revenue 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-58) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

350.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  "Forest  protection  and  utUl- 
zatlon,"  Forest  Service,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  in- 
dicating the  need  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C. 
655;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

351.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  Increasing  the 
authorizations  for  comprehensive  planning 
grants  and  open-space-land  grants:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

352.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  insur- 
ance in  connection  with  loans  for  the  preser- 
vation of  residential  historic  properties;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

363.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Bank's  activities 
under  the  export  expansion  facility  program 
for  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1970. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-390;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

354.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the  36th  an- 
nual report  of  the  Board,  including  the  re- 
port oi  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

355.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  212 (d)  (3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  ex- 
ercised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursu- 
ant to  section  212(d)  (S)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS      OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
conunittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  "BS,.  6432.  A  bill  to  provide  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and 
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for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  92-35).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Coromlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MUXS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Byrnes  of  Wisconsin) : 

HJl.  6432.  A  bill  to  provide  an  extension 

of   the   Interest   equalization   tax,   and   for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Link)  : 
HJl.  6433.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and    maintain    the    Pollock-Herreld    unit. 
South   Dakota   pumping   division,   Missouri 
River  Basin  project.  South  Dakota;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  ABZI7Q: 
HJl.,  5434.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  Income;   to  the 
Oommltte  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   ADDABBO    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Cellzb,  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Brasco,  ISi. 
DxLiANKT,  Mr.  HAUncHN,  Mr.  Ro6xn- 
THAL,   Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
DuLSKi,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Wour,  Mr. 
MuBPHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangxl, 
Mrs.  ABZT7G,  Mr.  Badiixo,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  ScHEiTEB,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Dow,  and 
Mr.  BiAGGi) : 
HJl.  6436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  In  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
HJl.  6436.  A  bill  to  amend  title  89,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited samples  of  cigarettes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Matsunaqa,  Mr.  Beoicb, 
Mr.    BiAGGi,    Mrs.    Chibholm,    Mr. 
Clabk,  Mr.  CoixiNS  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Dbucnback,  Mr.  Dosn,  Mr.  Garmaiz, 
Mr.  Halpesn,  Mr.  Hakbington,  Mr. 
Hechleb    of    West    Virginia,    Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  O'Neill, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Roe,  and 
Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania) : 
HJl.6437.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Plood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  provide  pro- 
tection thereunder  against  losses  resulting 
from   earthquakes   and   earthsUdee;    to   the 
Committee  on  Runirtng  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
CoRMAN,   Mr.   Danielson,   Mr.   Dbl- 
LXTMs,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
OoLDWATiB,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hou- 
piELD,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Legoett,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Rotbal,  Mr.  SiSK,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin, 
Mr.    Vetsey,   Mr.    Waldie,    and    Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  5438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  provide  pro- 
tection thereunder  against  losses  resulting 
from   earthquakes   and   earthslides;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.ASPINALL: 
HJl.  6439.  A  bill  to  Increase  certain  acreage 
limitations  In  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 
HJl.  5440.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsxUar  Affairs. 


ByMr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  5441.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
therevmder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
HJl.  6442.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  In  officers  In 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachiisetts : 
H.R.  5443.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  appro- 
priation requests  of  certain  regulatory  agen- 
cies be  transmitted  directly  to  Congress;  to 
the  Oonnnlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
H.R.  5444.  A  bill  to  restore  the  independ- 
ence of  Federal  regxilatory  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr.  Brink- 
ley,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Daniel  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr. 
Golowateb,  Mr.  Grdtin,  Mr.  Hall, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  PoAGE,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  SiKEs,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Georgia,  Mr.  Waggonner.  and 
Mr.  Wyman)  : 
H.R.    6445.    A    bill    to   amend    the   United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  prevent 
the  imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohibi- 
tion  on   the   Importation   Into   the   United 
States  of  any  strategic  and  critical  material 
from  any  free  world  country  for  so  long  as 
the  Importation  of  like  material  from  any 
Communist   country   is   not   prohibited   by 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    COLMER    (for    tilmself,    Mr. 
PoiT,      Mr.      Hammerschmidt,     Mr. 
Aboubezk,    Mr.     Abcber,     Mr.    Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  ISi. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Flow- 
ers, Mr.   Frenzel,  Mr.   Giaimo,  Mr. 
Halpern.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  KuYKENDALL,  Mr.  Mann, 
Mr.    Mills,    Mr.    Montgomery,    Mr. 
Nichols,     Mr.     Rhodes,     and     Mr. 
Thone)  : 
HJl.  5446.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  inter- 
state  environment   compact;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.R.  6447.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DINQELL: 
HJl.    5448.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
flight  by  aircraft  capable  of  flying  at  super- 
sonic speeds  within  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown    of    Ohio,    Mr.    Bakes,    Mr. 
CouoHLiN,  Mr. 'Dent,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mrs.  Reid, 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Teacue  of  California, 
Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.R.  5449.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  a  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection  In  order  to  secure  within  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    effective   protection    cmd 
representation  of  the  Interest  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  5450.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  in  the  insurance  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 
H.R.  5451.  A  bill  to  discourage  the  produc- 


tion of  one-way  containers  for  carbonated 
and/or  malt  beverages  so  as  to  reduce  litter. 
reduce  the  cost  of  solid  waste  management, 
and  to  conserve  natural  resources;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  5452.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputation  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5453.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  15-per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interstate  and  Fooreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  5464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  the  public  with 
an  adequate  quantity  of  safe  water  for  drink- 
ing, recreation,  and  other  human  uses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6455.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
g^oss  Income  of  reasonable  amounts  con- 
tributed to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund 
established  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  pxupose 
of  funding  the  higher  education  of  his  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  5466.  A  bill  to  amend  the  TarifT 
Schedviles  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  the 
special  tariff  treatment  accorded  to  articles 
assembled  abroad  with  components  produced 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  GUDE: 

HJl.  6457.  A  bill  to  authorize  voluntary 
withholding  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Dis- 
trict Income  taxes  in  the  case  of  certain  legis- 
lative officers  and  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  5458.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clark)  : 

H.R.  6459.  A  bill  to  promote  the  greater 
availability  of  motor  vehicle  insurance  In 
Interstate  commerce  under  more  efficient  and 
beneficial  marketing  conditions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5460.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  certain  insxirance  as  s 
condition  precedent  to  using  the  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  Etnd  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
in  order  to  promote  competition  among 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  in  the  design 
and  production  of  safe  motor  vehicles  hav- 
ing greater  resistance  to  damage,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.5462.   A   bUl   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Podell)  : 

HJl.  5463.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit any  involvement  or  participation  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  an  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  without  prior  and  explicit  congres- 
sional authorization;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wydler,  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 

H.R.  5464.  A  bill  to  provide  that  daylight 
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saving  time  shall  be  observed  on  a  year- 
round  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HUNGATE: 
HJl.  5465.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance to  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  of 
certain  parcels  of  land  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HUNT  (lot  himself,  Mr.  Good- 
ling,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Ware,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
HJl.  6466.  A  bill  to  alleviate  multiple  State 
or  local  Income  taxation  of  an  Individual  and 
to  reduce  Income  taxes  Imposed  by  States  or 
subdivisions  on  nonresidents  of  such  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
HJl.  6467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964  and  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion  (through  credit  or  refund)    from  the 
employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  self -employment  tax,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KYL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aspinall, 
Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Pbice  of 
minolB,  Mr.  Schwengel,  Mr.  Sku- 
BiTZ,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin) : 
HJl.  6468.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Upi>er  Mississippi  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LEGOETT: 
HJl.  6469.  A  bill  to  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  standby  authority  to  Im- 
pose wage  and  price  controls;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  5470.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  4,  1955,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
construction  of  Irrigation  distribution  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   LEOOETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Lennon,  Mr.  Fishes,  Mr.  Hicks  of 
Washington,     Mr.     Brinkley,     Mi'. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Byrne 
of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Ichobd,    Mr. 
Bob     Wilson,    Mr.    O'Konski,    Mr. 
Oubseb,  Mr.  Chaelzs  H.  Wilson,  tuid 
Mr.  Nichols)  : 
H.R.  5471.  A  bill  to  provide  for  additional 
benefits  for  optometry  officers  in  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
HJl.  5472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  black  lung 
benefits  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  to  facilitate 
proof  of  entitlement  in  certain  cases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MONAQAN: 
HJl.   5473.   A   bill   to   amend   the   public 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act   to   require   the    establishment    of   na- 
tionally uniform   minlmiun  standards   and 
eligibility  requirements  for  aid  or  assistance 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  NEDZI: 
HJl.  6474.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  a  petitioner  on  a  peti- 
tion approved  under  section  204  of  the  Im- 
mlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act,  the  alien 
beneficiary  of  such  petition  will  be  allowed  a 
period  of  60  days  from  the  date  of  such  death 
to  obtain  another  approved  petition  which 
shall  bear  the  same  approval  date  as  the  orig- 
inal petition;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  O'Konski,  Mr. 
Thone,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
IcHoRD,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Asptn, 


Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Roy,    Mr.    Collins    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier,    Mr.    Bergland,    and    Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho) : 
H.B.  5475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AgrlciUtural 
Act  of  1949,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  advance  payments  to  pro- 
ducers under  the  feed  grain  program  with 
respect  to  crops  of  wheat;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA: 
H.R.  5476.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  con- 
trol free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PELLY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mail- 
LiARD,  Mr.  MosHEB,  Mr.  Grover,  Mr. 
Keith,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Bray,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr. 
Michel,  and  Mr.  Bboyhill  of  North 
Carolina)  : 
n.R.  5477.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  dumping  of 
material  in  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  aoid  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  5478.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States    Code,    to    establish    the    authorized 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  In  officers  In 
th?  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HJl.  5479.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  5480.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  judgment  In  favor  of  the  Sho- 
shone Tribe  or  Nation  of  Indians  and  the 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  dockets  326-D,  326-E,  326-F, 
32&-G,  326-H,  366,  and  367,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.ROUSH: 
H.R.  5481.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954   to   allow   a   credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.R.  6482.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  payable  for  Injury  or 
disease  Incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  peace- 
time service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  5483.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
with  disability  rated  less  than  50  percent 
shall  receive  additional  compensation  for  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  5484.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for 
assaulting  a  member  of  the  National  Guard 
while  he  Is  engaged  in  carrying  out  official 
duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    TEhQTTE    of    Texas    (by    re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  5485.  A  bill  to  restore  the  wartime 
recognition   of  Filipino   veterans   of  World 
War  n  who  fought  as  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Army  but  whose  wartime  service 
records    were    subsequently    stricken    from 
official  U.S.  Army  records  and  to  entitle  them 
to    those    benefits,    rights,    and    privileges 
which  resxilt  from  such  recognition;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  5486.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 
vidual's benefits  shall  not  be  subject  to 
deductions  on  account  of  outside  earnings 
after  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  which  he 


(or  the  primary  beneficiary)  attains  age  66; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  5487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and 
hospital  care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  insurance  Including  protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  illness, 
financed  in  whole  for  low-Income  groups 
through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  in  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources,  health 
manpower,  and  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Ab- 
eug,  Mr.  CoLUNB  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Har- 
bimoton,  Mr.  LiMX,  Mr.  Abouxxzk, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Eckharot,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  2^s.  Grabso,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.    Hatkaway,    Mr.    Howard,    Mr. 
MiKVA,   Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  St 
Germain)  : 
HJl.  6488.  A  blU  to  establUh  an  independ- 
ent agency  to  be  known  as  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  to  represent  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation  before  Federal  and 
State  regvUatory   agencies   with   respect   to 
matters  pertaining  to  certain  electric,  gas, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  utilities;  to  provide 
grants  and  other  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  utility  consumers'  counsels; 
to  Improve  methods  for  obtaining  and  dis- 
seminating information  with  respect  to  the 
operations  of  utility  companies  of  Interest  to 
the    Federal    Government   and    other    con- 
sumers; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
HJl.  5489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1946  to  prevent  the 
Imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohibition  on 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  metal-bearing  ore  from  any  free  world 
country  for  so  long  as  the  importation  of  like 
ore  from  tmy  Communist  coiintry  is  not  pro- 
hibited by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
HJl.  5490.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Eugene  O'Neill  National  His- 
toric Site  and  the  Las  Trampas  Ridge  Na- 
tional Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
HJl.  5491.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  recognition  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  Greek  Independ- 
ence; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  6492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regulation 
of  public  exposure  to  sonic  booms,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN    (for  himself. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Halpern, 

Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Hungatx,  Mr.  Roe, 

and  Mr.  Roush)  : 

H.R.   5493.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal 

Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  that  any  air 

carrier    proposing    to    discontinue    any    air 

transportation  to  or  from  any  point  named 

in  its  certificate  must   give  notice  tliereof 

at  least  60  days  in  advance  of  the  prc^oeed 

discontinuance,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 

the  Committee  on   Interstate   and  Foreign 

Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
HJl.  6494.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  rights  in 
the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insulsu-  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  6495.  A  bin  to  amend  the  OonsoU- 
dated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  increase  the  loan  limi- 
tation on  certain  loans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricxilture. 
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H.R.  5496.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  provide  for  insured  operating  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  5497.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  financial 
management  of  Federal  assistance  programs, 
to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  such  pro- 
grams, to  strengthen  further  congressional 
review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  provide  a 
catalog  of  Federal  assistance  programs,  and 
to  extend  and  amend  the  law  relating  to  in- 
tergovernmental cooperation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
HJi.  5498.  A  bin  to  establish  a  structure 
that  will  provide  Integrated  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  ecological,  social,  and 
technological  problems  aseoclated  with  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, general  pollution,  and  degradation  of 
the  environment,  and  other  related  problems 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
H.R.  5499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deduction  from  the 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
under  such  title;  to- the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  5500.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  to  revise  a  repayment  con- 
tract with  the  San  Angelo  Water  Supply 
Corp..  San  Angelo  project.  Tex.,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRASER: 
H.R.  5501.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
H.R.  5502.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  lneq\Utles  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technicians 
service  In  connection  with  clvU  service  re- 
tirement,  and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Serrloe. 
By    Mr.    HOSMER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ktl,  Mr.  Steiobb  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clttrs,   Mr.   Don   H.    Clausen,    Mr. 
Camp,   Mr.  Dellknback,  Mr.  Llotd, 
J>Si.  McKevitt,  Mr.  Terry,  and  Mr. 
Bob  WiiflON) : 
H  R.  5503.  A   bill   to   authorize   appropria- 
tions for  this  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kti.. 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona,  Mr.  McClxtre, 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr. 
Camp.  Mr.  Lloyd.  Mr.  McKEvrrr,  Mr. 
Terry.  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Mr.  Bob 
Wn-soN.   Mr.   Wtonall,   Mr.   Vanter 
.Tagt.  and  Mr   Couchlin)  : 
H.R.  5504.  A   bill   to   establish    a   national 
land  use  policy;  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  to  prepare  and  Imple- 
ment land  use  programs  for  the  protection 
of  areas  of  critical   environmental  concern 
and  the  control  and  direction  of  growth  and 
development  of  more  than  local  slg^flcance: 
and  for  other  purp>oees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZTNSKI: 
H.R.  5505.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  $25,000  to  any  Individual  who  provides 
Information  leading  to  the  apprehension  and 
conviction  of  any  person  responsible  for  the 
March  1,  1971,  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
building;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
HJl.  6606.  A  bill  to  recognize  direct  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Toledo  Bend  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project  and  exempt  Sabine  River  Authority, 


State  of  Louisiana,  and  Sabine  River  Au- 
thority of  Texas,  from  further  charges  for 
the  use,  occupancy,  and  enjoyment  of  cer- 
tain lands  of  the  United  States  within  the 
Sabine  National  Forest,  Tex.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  5507.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  system  of  recom- 
putatlon  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  armed  forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  5508.  A  bin  to  declare  a  portion  of  the 
Bayou  Des  Glalses,  La.,  as  a  nonnavlg^ble 
water  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6509.  A  bin  to  repeal  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  fire- 
arms) .  to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms  Act, 
and  to  restore  chapter  53  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  In  effect  before  Its 
amendment  by  the  Gun  Control  Act  oif 
1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5510.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service 
as  an  enroUee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

HJR.  5511.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Alex- 
andria National  Cemetery,  PlnevUle,  La.,  as 
the  "Plnevllle  National  Cemetery";  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJR.  5512.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  Is  disabled  and  for  a  de- 
pendent who  Is  blind  or  disabled;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5513.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  whUe  re- 
ceiving benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Oommlt- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

H.R.  5514.  A  bin  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
depositors  at  Insured  banks  and  other  Insti- 
tutions; to  the  Conmnlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HosMER)  : 

H.R.  5515.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
establish  a  National  Earthquake  Instirance 
program  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Admin- 
istrator to  protect  citizens  residing  In  earth- 
quake-prone areas  and  In  unidentified  areas 
subject  to  earthquake  perils  from  the  risk  of 
catastrophic  personal  loss  in  the  event  of  an 
earthquake  occurrence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

H.R.  5516.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  5517.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  States  and  localities  tot  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  correctional 
Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA: 

H.R.  5518.  A  bUl  to  protect  consumers 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  Injury  from 
hazardous  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  6519.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  set  standards  to  guar- 
antee comprehensive  warranty  protection  to 
the  purchasers  of  merchandise  shipped  In 
Interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  B«- 
oiCH,  Mr.  Collins  of  nunols,  Mr. 
HORTON,  Mr.  Sarbanbs,  Mr.  Stsxu, 
and  Mr.  Charlks  H.  Wilson)  : 


H.R.  5520.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
leans  Act  of  196S  to  provide  grants  to  Statee 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera< 
tlon,  and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  pro. 
grams,  nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
grams, opportunity  for  social  contacts,  smd 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 

H.R.  5521.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  annuities  payable  thereunder 
to  widows  and  widowers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  Of  Illinois  (for  himself, 
Mr.  HoLiFTET.D  and  Mr.  Hosmer)  (by 
request) : 

H.R.  5522.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

H.R.  5523.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
license  fees  to  Government  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 

H.R.  5524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  H!cononilc 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  extend  until  the 
close  of  February  28,  1972,  the  authority  of 
the  President  thereunder  to  stabilize  prices, 
rents,  wages,  and  salaries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  5525.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  serrlces  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (by  request) : 

H.R.  5526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of  a 
reasonable  attorney's  fee  in  case  of  success- 
ful maintenance  of  an  action  for  recovery  of 
damages  sustained  in  transportation  of  prop- 
erty: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  CoRMAN)  : 

H.R.  5527.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  refunds  In 
the  case  of  certain  usee  of  tread  rubber;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.R.  5528.  A  bill  to  permit  pubUc  school 
teachers  (and  other  public  school  employees) 
who  do  not  have  coverage  pursuant  to  State 
agreement  under  the  Federal  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  dlsablUty  Insurance  system  to 
elect  coverage  under  such  system  as  self- 
employed  individuals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  6629.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  60-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  Apollo 
11  lunar  landing  and  to  establsh  the  Apollo 
Limfu:  Landing  Oooomemoratlve  Trust  Fund, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  6630.  A  bin  to  provide  that  certain  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  retained  in  cer- 
tain lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  State 
of  Texas  shall  be  conveyed  to  such  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Qxnx) : 

H.J.  Res.  434.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  E5SHLEMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Blackbctrn,  Mr.  FiSHKR,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  GooDLiNO,  Mr.  Ordtin,  Mr. 
Hastings,  Mr.  Schmitz,  and  Mr. 
Williams)  : 

H.J.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  make  it  clear  that  eUglblllty 
for  welfare  payments  Is  not  a  right;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.J.  Ree.  436.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  selection,  term 
of  office,  and  qualifications  of  certain  Federal 
Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  437.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Moss) : 
H.J.  Res.  438.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  PhUlfyplne  Guerrilla  Rec- 
ognition;   to   the   Committee   on    Veterans' 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  MYERS  {tor  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Illinois,   Mr.   Esch,   Mr. 
Flowers,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  McCoLLiSTER,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Mizell,  Mr.  Pirnie,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  Thone.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.J.  Res.  439.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  in  November  which  includes 
Thanksgiving  Day  In  each  year  as  "National 
Family   Week";    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.J.  Res.  440.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  be- 
ginning March  21,  1971,  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Mlsslng  In 
Action";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.  Con.  Res.   191.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  closing  oT  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  clinics;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF    (for,  himself,    Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
William   D.  Ford,  Mr.  Matsttnaoa, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Burkx  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Delij:nback,      Mr.      Addabbo,      Mr. 
BiAGoi,   Iklr.    Price    of   Illinois,   Mr. 
PiKX,   Mr.   RiEOLX,   Mr.   Schvtkngel, 
Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, MCr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Oiaimo,  Mr. 
Cellxb,    Mrs.    Oriftiths,    and    Mr. 
Winn)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  192.     Concurrent      resolution 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  study 
team  to  observe  the  election  In  Vietnam  In 
October  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WOLPP     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Stokes,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roush, 

Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Del- 

LUMS,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  Mr. 

Halpern,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs. 

Abzuo,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Eilberg, 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Brasoo,  Mr.  Stbat- 

TON,    Mr.    Hamilton,    Mr.    Kybos, 

Mr.    Byrne    of    Pennsylavnla,    Mr. 

MnnsH,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Murphy  of 

New  York,  Mr.  Annunzio,  and  Mr. 

Podell)  : 

H.  Con.  Ree.  193.     Concurrent     resolution 

providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  study 

team  to  observe  the  election  In  Vietnam  In 

October  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATRON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  and  Mr.  Frenzel)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  194.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  our 
NATO  Allies  should  contribute  more  to  the 
cost  of  their  own  defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERBONS: 
H.  Res.  272.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  Incurred  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
luUon  313;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJt.  6631.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bruno 
Domenlco  Mazza;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 

HJEl.  5532.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Ulses;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 

HH.  5633.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Alello;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HM.  5534.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  An- 
tonlna  Alabiso,  FUlppo  Alablso,  and  Gio- 
vanni Alablso:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6535.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
Alalmo;  to  th"  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  6636.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Avltablle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H Jl.  6637.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Benlnatl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H Ji.  6638.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mariano 
and  Dolores  Cablgiosu;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6639.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Pletro 
Cacciatore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5540.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Assunta 
Caccluottolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6641.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oennaro 
Caccluottolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJi.  5542.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Natale 
Canglalosl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5543.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Gluseppa 
Costantlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6544.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Crlscuolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  6545.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Lulgl 
Curatolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6646.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Tajl 
Eshraghl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5547.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Favella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5548.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Luciano 
Ferrarello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5549.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Pontana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5550.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Vlto  Qls- 
sara  and  Oaetano  Olssara;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5561.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Andrea 
GugUelml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  5552.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe, 
Gluseppa,  and  Mario  lacona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5553.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Olna 
lurato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5554.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenzo 
Laezza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5666.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Calogera 
La  Rocca,  Antonio  La  Rocca,  and  Vlncenza 
La  Rocca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  5666.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  EUo 
Laurla,  his  wife,  MlnleUo  Laurla,  and  their 
child,  Eduardo  Laurla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6667.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Pao  Kung 
Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5558.  A  bui  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Lopane:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5659.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Mannlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6660.  A  MU  for  the  reUef  of  Danlele 
Marmo  and  his  wife,  Anna  Mar  mo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
Mauro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  5562.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
MazzarleUo  and  his  wife,  Teresa  Mazzarlello; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5563.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George 
Nlskopoulos  and  AmaUa  Nlakopoulos:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5564.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Marie 
Francesca  Pernlclaro  and  her  daughter,  Pat- 
rlzla  Pernlclaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6666.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Domingo 
Quintans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJl.  5666.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonlno 
RaccugUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  6667.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Rlzzo,  Angela  Rlzzo,  Vlncenzo  Rlzzo,  and 
Antonlno  Rlzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  5668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
RosamiUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  6560.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatcwe 
Rublno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJl.  6670.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Antonletta  Storino;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6571.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Lucia  Varon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

My  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

HJl.  5572.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosalie 
Banc  and  loslf  Banc;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

H.R.  5678.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Lucia 
Occhlplnti  Burlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTER: 

H.R.  5574.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gee  Ping 
Yee;    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

HJl.  6675.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
Levlne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6676.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Nguyen 
Van  Nam;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 

HJl.  6677.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Low- 
eU  L.  Glenn,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee: 

HJl.  6678.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  SaJ- 
Jan  Gangappa  Chlkkannaiah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
rina Munoz  de  Wyss  (nee  Lopez);  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6680.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Kal- 
laiah  Mata  Rajashekaraiab;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

'fi.B.  5681.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
W.  Yantls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  KKI'l'H: 

H.R.  5682.  A  bui  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Fernandee  Dlas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLSR  of  California: 

HJl.  6683.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Cho 
Chung  Poo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  6684.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cho  Pae 
Man;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 

HJl.  6686.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jan  B 
Lutyk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.   6686.    A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Vlto 
Serra;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

HJl.  6687.  A  blU  for  the  rrtlef  of  Rosa 
Margarita  Pina  Gutierrez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  5688.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Saraswati  Dasgupta;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 

H.R.  6689.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  the  estate 
of  Edwin  Q.  Griffith;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
had  a  great  many  friends  in  many  walks 
of  life.  Among  these  were  the  100,000 
members  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation. He  earned  the  dentists'  vigorous 
and  dedicated  support  by  his  contmulng 
efforts  to  obtain  better  dental  health 
programs  for  members  of  the  armed 
services  and  their  dependents,  and  to 
improve  the  status  of  military  dental 
personnel.  ,^  ^     ., 

Many  tributes  have  been  paid  to  the 
Honorable  Mendel  Rivers.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  of  January  26  contained 
several  of  them.  However,  none  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  dentistry,  military 
dentistry  in  particular,  as  does  the  state- 
ment Journal  of  the  American  Dental 
Association  for  February,  1971. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  tribute  to  be  printed  in 
the  Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
TwBtrrE  TO  THK  Latk  L.  Mendbl  Bivras 
For  five  days  short  of  30  years,  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  was  the  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  1st  District  of  South 
Carolina.  His  death  at  the  age  of  65,  soon 
after  heart  surgery,  not  only  robs  the  Con- 
gress of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  color- 
ful members  ever  to  walk  Its  halls  but  also 
BtUls  the  voice  of  as  vigorous  a  Congressional 
champion  as  dentistry— mUltary  dentistry 
In  particular— has  ever  had. 

SOTJTHEBN    DEMOCRAT 

Mendel  Rivers  was  a  Southern  Democrat 
in  the  classic  tradition.  He  looked  the  part 
with  patrician  features,  a  ramrod  postiire 
and  a  long,  smooth  mane  of  snowy  hair.  He 
sounded  the  part  with  a  voice  of  grained 
velvet  that  he  rarely  needed  to  raise,  employ- 
ing it  Instead  In  a  way  that  covUd  drip  sar- 
casm or  bestow  blessings  as  the  occasion  de- 
manded. He  acted  the  part  by  displaying 
that  mastery  of  the  legislative  process  that  Is 
an  essential  component  of  the  Southern 
Democrat  heritage. 

DENTAL.    INTXBESTS 

His  deep  Interest  In  dental  matters  was  a 
constant  characteristic  throughout  his  Con- 
gressional career.  It  was  barely  two  years 
after  entering  the  House,  when,  early  In 
World  War  n,  he  helped  achieve  legislation 
making  It  mandatory  that  dentists  be  taken 
into  the  armed  forces  at  the  officer  level  and 
assigned  duties  appropriate  to  their  profes- 
sional training.  Further  Improvements  In  the 
basic  laws  that  have  come  subsequently  have 
all  received  his  unequivocal  backing. 

MIUTABT    DENTAL    CORPS 

It  was,  as  well,  his  legislative  leadership 
that  led  to  reorganization  of  the  Navy  and 
Army  dental  corps,  guaranteeing  two-star 
rank  for  each  chief  dental  officer  and  giving 
the  Navy  corps  a  statutory  autonomy.  He 
never  gave  up  on  efforts  to  achieve  totally 
piutillel  status  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force 


dental  corps  and  anyone  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  corps  knows  how  often  and 
helpfully  he  also  intervened  on  their  behalf 
In  less  formal  ways. 

HEALTH    OP   THE    PEOPLE 

There  was  In  Mendel  Rivers  as  well  another 
aspect  of  the  Southern  Democrat  heritage, 
a  Populist  strain  that  can  also  be  found  In 
the  careers  of  such  other  great  members  of 
Congress  from  the  South  as  Lister  Hill  of 
Alabama.  He  had  a  lively  concern  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  people,  coupled 
with  a  conviction  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  an  appropriate  role  to  play  In  Im- 
proving It.  His  general  voting  record  marks 
him  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  efforts  on 
behalf  of  dental  care,  research,  and  educa- 
tion led  by  such  men  as  Lister  Hill  and  the 
late  John  E.  Fogarty. 

DEPENDENT'S  DENTAL  CARE 

Within  his  specific  sphere  of  Interest,  he 
worked  doggedly  to  persuade  successive  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense  to  bring  dental  care  bene- 
fits to  military  dependents.  That  battle  Is, 
as  yet,  unfinished,  but  Its  eventual  establish- 
ment would  be  a  particularly  appropriate 
memorial  to  the  extraordinary  man  who  so 
warmly  befriended  dentistry  for  so  many 
years. 

THE   NEW   CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  Rivers'  all  but  certain  successor  as 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Is,  like  him,  a  Southern  Democrat. 
F.  Edward  Hebert  began  his  House  service 
the  same  day  as  Mendel  Rivers — Jan.  3, 
1941 — and  has  ever  since  represented  the 
1st  District  of  Louisiana.  Bom  In  New 
Orleans  on  Oct.  12,  1901,  the  veteran  House 
member  Is  a  graduate  of  Tulane  University 
and  reflects  the  history  of  his  native  state 
by  preferring  the  French  pronunciation  of 
his  name  (soiinds  like  "A-Bear").  He  came 
to  Congress  after  nearly  a  quarter-century 
career  In  Journalism,  during  which  he  gained 
substantial  renown  for  his  investigative  re- 
porting. Long  an  Influential  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  chairman  of 
many  of  Its  most  Important  subcommittees. 
Rep.  Hebert  Is  expected  to  bring  to  his  post 
much  the  same  general  philosophy  as  was 
held  by  his  late  predecessor. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  POOD  AND  NUTRITION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or    ICNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
it  is  only  recently  that  we  have  become 
aware  of  the  extent  of  malnutrition, 
both  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad,  I  took 
particular  interest  in  a  speech  made  by 
James  P.  McFarland.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  General  Mills,  Inc..  on  February 
5  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  as  a  followup  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Food 
and  Nutrition  held  15  months  ago. 

Mr.  McFarland's  report  on  the  steps 
taken,  and  to  be  taken,  by  the  food 
Industry,  Is  encouraging,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  gives  some  solid  hope  for 
Improvement  in  our  continuing  battle 
against  malnutrition. 

General  Mills,  Inc.,  Is  a  large,  well- 
known  corporate  enterprise  with  head- 


quarters in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  in  Minnesota.  Because  these 
remarks  are  typical  of  its  responsible, 
constructive,  and  positive  attitudes,  I  am 
proud  to  insert  them  Into  the  Record 
today: 

The  Whtte  Hottsb  Conterence  on  Food  and 
NuTRTnoN 

(Remarks  by  James  P.  McFarland) 

Fourteen  months  ago  those  of  us  In  this 
room  p>artlclpated  In  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food  and  Nutrition.  We  were 
Joined  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Jean 
Mayer  by  hundreds  of  concerned  citizens — 
men  and  women  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  could  and  must  flnd  ways  by 
which  every  American  could  be  assured  of  a 
healthy  and  nutritious  diet. 

I  recall  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  Con- 
ference one  of  our  panel  members  turned  to 
his  neighbor  and  asked,  "Do  you  think  the 
Conference  has  been  a  success?"  And  the  an- 
swer was,  "I  don't  know — come  back  ta  a 
year  and  I'll  tell  you." 

Today,  oiir  task  Is  to  evaluate  the  events 
of  the  past  year  and  to  measure  our  progress 
against  the  needs  and  the  demands  of  our 
society.  The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
an  accounting  of  how  well  we  have  per- 
formed against  the  challenges  which  the 
Conference  posed  for  each  of  us  In  December 
of  1969. 

I  submit  that  in  one  very  real  sense  the 
White  Hovise  Conference  of  a  year  ago  was 
an  Immediate  success.  It  identified  and  iso- 
lated specific  problems;  It  established  a  na- 
tional climate  of  concern;  and  it  marshalled 
the  combined  resources  of  government,  agri- 
culture, the  food  Industry,  science,  education 
and  the  "man  in  the  street"  to  attack  whole- 
heartedly our  wealtnesses  and  our  shortcom- 
ings. These  combined  resources  have 
achieved  much  in  the  past  14  months  and  I 
am  pleased  and  honored  to  serve  today  as  the 
sixjkesman  for  the  American  food  Industry. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  dedication,  the 
social  consciouflnesB,  the  practicality,  and  the 
determination  with  which  our  industry's 
people  are  addressing  themselves  to  the  vi- 
tally important  task  before  vis.  Such  respon- 
siveness is  not  new,  for  the  undertylng  moti- 
vation of  our  Free  Enterprise  System  is  based 
on  the  providing  of  service  and  value  to  the 
consumer  .  .  .  this  motivation  has  charac- 
terized our  industry  for  many  years  and  has 
enabled  it  time  after  time  to  respond  suc- 
cessfully to  the  partlcvUar  challenge  of  the 
day. 

It  may  be  useful  if  at  this  point  we  remind 
ourselves  of  the  basic  four- and  here  I  am 
not  talking  about  food  qualities  but  rather 
about  the  basic  four  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  food  Industry  as  defined  by 
the  Conference. 

( 1 )  To  enhance  the  nutritional  well-being 
of  all  Americans. 

(2)  To  provide  information  to  facilitate 
consumer  understanding  of  food  and  nutri- 
tion. 

(3)  To  assure  the  safety  and  quality  of  all 
food  products. 

(4)  To  assist  in  the  improvement  of  the 
American  social  environment. 

Before  discussing  in  some  detaU  and  wito 
specific  examples  of  how  we  have  responded 
to  these  basic  four,  I  should  like  to  make 
some  general  observations  about  the  scope 
and  complexity  of  the  situation  facing  us. 

First  of  all.  It  seems  clear  that  we  need 
to  find  out  a  great  deal  more  about  hunger 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States  thMi 
is  now  available  to  us.  The  recent  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  10 
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state  Survey  provided  us  all  with  a  wealth 
of  insight  and  knowledge  but  more  data  are 
needed. 

Obviously,  malnutrition  is  often  the  direct 
by-product  of  poverty  and  yet  in  the  Survey 
It  was  noted  that  well-nourished  families 
were  living  side  by-side  with  victims  of  mal- 
nutrition even  though  family  income  was 
similar  and  at  the  poverty  level. 

We  find  malnutrition  in  families  and  in- 
dividuals where  lack  of  purchasing  power 
cannot  be  blamed — the  bad  eating  habits  of 
teen-age  girls  and  some  young  pregnant 
women  are  not  confined  to  the  poor.  There 
are  special  problems  among  some  of  our 
aged,  there  are  pockets  of  malnutrition 
caused  apparently  by  geographic  Isolation, 
and  there  are  situations  where  ethnic-based 
food  preferences  make  for  an  Inadequate 
diet. 

It's  risky  to  simplify  but  I'll  try  nonethe- 
less. Some  people  are  malnovu-lshed  because 
they  simply  can't  afford  to  buy  the  neces- 
sary food.  This  Is  an  economic  problem. 
Some  people  are  malnourished  even  though 
they  have  the  money — they  Just  don't  know 
what  to  buy.  This  Is  an  educational  problem. 
And  some  people  are  malnourished  even 
though  they  have  the  money  and  know  what 
to  buy — they  Just  dont  care  about  good 
nutrition.  This  Is  a  motivational  problem. 

Let  me  now  return  to  the  basic  four  re- 
sponsibilities set  before  us  by  the  Conference 
one  year  ago  .  . . 

The  first  was :  "To  enhance  the  nutritional 
well-being  of  all  Americans." 

One  very  basic  response  to  this  particular 
challenge  continues  to  be  our  ability  to  pro- 
vide more  people  with  more  good  food  at 
low  cost  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
Despite  Inflation,  food  costs  as  a  percent  of 
earning  power  continue  to  decline.  The  credit 
for  this  achievement  belongs  to  a  great  many 
different  segments  of  our  society;  and  our 
challenge  for  the  future  Is  to  improve  upon 
a  system  which  works  extremely  well  for 
most  people  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of  our 
production  and  distribution  system  to  groups 
with  speclsU  needs. 

If  we  are  to  make  our  system  work  as  well 
for  on  persons  as  it  now  does  for  most  of 
us,  cooperation  between  the  private  sector 
and  government  Is  essential.  We  have  seen 
one  dramatic  example  this  past  year  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  expansion  of  the  Federal 
Pood  Stamp  Plan.  The  U8DA  mounted  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  stimulate  participa- 
tion of  local  communities  In  the  plan  and  in 
five  states,  local  leadership  and  the  food  In- 
dustry assisted  In  the  effort.  We  are  happy  to 
report  that  we  have  been  of  help  In  reducing 
the  number  of  non-partlclpatlng  counties 
and  Independent  cities  to  but  10  out  of  a 
total  of  3,129. 

In  another  area  calling  for  government 
action  and  Industry  support  we  were  less 
successful.  Our  present  food  marketing  sys- 
tems cannot  provide  adequate  nutrition 
where  there  Is  not  adequate  Income,  and 
many  elements  of  the  food  Industry,  Includ- 
ing the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
supported  therefore  the  Family  Assistance 
Act  of  1970. 

We  were  disappointed  but  not  disheart- 
ened by  the  failure  of  this  measure  In  Con- 
gress, and  we  shall  continue  to  fight  for  the 
passage  of  appropriate  legislation  In  1971. 

The  enhancement  of  the  nutritional  well- 
being  of  oiu-  citizens  means  better  new  prod- 
ucts together  with  the  improvement  of  our 
traditional  foods — in  this  respect  It  has  been 
a  banner  year.  For  example : 

(DA  broadly  distributed  breakfast  drink 
has  been  reformulated  to  Include  higher 
amounts  of  iron. 

(2)  A  new  pasta  product  has  been  Intro- 
duced— an  excellent  protein  value  with  great 
promise  as  a  low  cost,  highly  nutritious  sub- 
stance. 

(3)  A  product  now  In  test  market  con- 
sists  of   two   cake-like   squares    containing 
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vitamins  A,  B-1,  B-2,  B-12,  C,  D,  E,  in  addi- 
tion to  calcium,  niacin,  phosphorus  and  Iron 
and  with  as  much  protein,  vitamins,  and 
minerals  as  a  complete  breakfast. 

(4)  Another  new  product  In  the  form  of  a 
cake  will  when  served  with  8  ounces  of  milk 
provide  one-fourth  of  the  recommended 
dally  allowance  of  all  nutrients  for  a  12-year- 
old  boy.  The  product  Is  well  accepted  and  Is 
readily  served  In  inner  city  schools  since  no 
utensils  or  special  personnel  are  required. 

(5)  The  nutritional  Improvement  of  snack 
products  has  been  notable.  One  manufac- 
turer now  enriches  his  complete  line  of  230 
wheat-based  products  with  vitamins  B-1, 
B-2,  niacin  and  iron.  A  potato-chip  like 
product  fortified  with  soy  protein  Is  avail- 
able. 

(6)  Further  examples  of  nutritional  up- 
grading Include  the  widespread  use  of  en- 
riched flour  in  such  products  as  cake,  brownie 
and  pancake  mixes,  the  addition  of  vitamins 
to  fruit  drinks,  margarine  enriched  with 
vitamins  A  &  D,  fortification  of  instant  de- 
hydrated potatoes  with  vitamin  C,  one-dish 
dinners  with  meat  supplementation  by  tex- 
tured protein  products,  enrichment  of  chil- 
dren's cereals  with  vitamins  and  minerals, 
iodlzatlon  of  almost  %  at  all  salt  consumed 
in  the  so-called  goiter  belt  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  more  than  %  of  all  milled  rice  and 
rice  products  sold  In  this  country.  Finally, 
we  are  told  that  the  levels  of  iron  In  the  flour 
and  bread  standards  under  the  control  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  are  to  be 
Increased  by  a  factor  of  three  In  line  with 
a  recommendation  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. The  level  of  the  B  vitamins  will  be  in- 
creased by  50%. 

Perhaps  more  significant  for  the  long  term 
Is  the  genetic  modification  of  grain  and 
legume  proteins.  Earlier  Improvement  of 
com  and  rice  proteins  has  been  followed 
within  the  year  by  a  genetic  breakthrough 
which  substantially  Increased  the  methionine 
content  of  beans  and  thus  improved  their 
food  value.  This  work  was  underwritten  by 
a  major  food  manufacturer. 

Let  me  add  one  word  of  caution.  Nutrition 
Is  not  an  exact  science,  and  our  knowledge 
and  our  understanding  both  grows  and 
changes  with  each  passing  day.  We  believe 
strongly  In  the  principle  of  the  addition  of 
nutrients  to  food.  We  do  not  endorse,  how- 
ever, the  Indiscriminate  fortification  of  food 
products.  It  can  be  overdone.  Industry, 
science  and  government  must  work  together 
to  make  certain  that  in  attempting  to  Im- 
prove the  health  of  our  consumers,  we  do 
not  endanger  their  health  or  so  increase  the 
cost  of  the  products  that  we  make  them  un- 
available to  those  who  likely  have  the  most 
need  for  them. 

The  second  basic  responsibility  given  vis 
by  the  White  Hovise  Conference  was:  "To 
provide  Information  to  facilitate  consumer 
understanding  about  food  and  nutrition.'' 
You  will  recall  that  I  have  suggested  we  are 
dealing  with  not  only  those  who  need  to  be 
educated  but  with  those  who  must  be  moti- 
vated. 

The  record  will  show  that  in  response  to 
this  challenge  we  are  today  providing  more 
nutritional  Information  to  more  people  and 
through  more  different  means  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  our  history.  These  Include 
efforts  by  Individual  companies,  by  trade  as- 
sociations, by  different  segments  of  the  food 
Industry  and  by  the  advertising  fraternity. 
It  Is  an  ever  growing,  ever  more  effective 
communications  program  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions. We  strongly  believe  in  Its  achievements 
and  potential.  For  example: 

( 1 )  The  Pood  Council  of  America  has  been 
reestablished  as  a  vehicle  to  disseminate  nu- 
trition Information.  Sparked  by  the  retail 
segment  of  our  Industry  and  supported  by 
the  other  elements  of  the  food  business,  the 
Council  launched  a  campaign  based  on  the 
familiar  theme,   "Eat  the   basic  four  foods 
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every  day."  Literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  displays,  posters,  color  books,  recipes,  ar- 
ticles, media  advertising,  point-of-pvxrchase 
materials  and  food  labels  were  utilized. 

(2)  We  will  see  this  spring  and  summer  a 
major  national  public  service  advertising 
campaign.  This  Is  a  Joint  effort  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  the  Advertising 
Council,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Science.  The  planning  Is  done,  copy  being 
written  and  all  America  will  be  exposed  to 
the  Impact  of  this  nutritional  Information 
and  education  campaign. 

(3)  The  Nutrition  Foundation,  an  organi- 
zation supported  by  the  food  Industry.  Is  de- 
veloping a  program  to  get  nutrition  informa- 
tion to  young  people  through  the  schools; 
specifically  It  Is  developing  15  thlrty-mlnute 
television  programs  for  teachers  which  will 
constitute  a  credit  course  on  nutrition  and 
food. 

(4)  The  cereal  Industry  has  carried  out  an 
extensive  program  using  package  backs  to  tell 
the  story  of  good  nutrition.  Over  400,000.000 
packages  and  nutritional  messages  are  In- 
volved. 

(5)  Indi\idual  company  efforts  have  been 
legion  aiid  Increase  every  day.  Some  exam- 
ples: 

A  28-mlnute  film  on  nutrition  and  health. 

An  experimental  series  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion television  messages  aimed  at  low  Income 
families. 

Underwriting  of  the  nutrition  segments  of 
4-H  Club  work — largest  youth  nutrition  edu- 
cation program  in  United  States. 

Development  of  comic  books  to  tell  the  nu- 
trition story  In  the  idiom  of  inner  city 
youth. 

Massive  displays  of  in-store  material  de- 
voted to  nutrition  plus  substantial  adver- 
tising space  in  newspapers  used  by  retailers 
for  the  same  purpose.  Here  are  some  ex- 
amples: 

(Slides.) 

And  I  stop,  not  because  I've  run  out  of 
examples  but  out  of  time. 

The  White  House  panel  on  Food  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  said  regarding  nutrition: 
".  .  .  We  are  convinced  that  communica- 
tion must  be  Improved  with  the  consumer, 
whoever  he  may  be,  wherever  he  may  live  or 
shop." 

One  of  the  key  elements  ip  such  communi- 
cation Is  the  matter  of  nutritional  labeling 
of  food  products.  The  food  Industry  endorses 
and  has  been  cooperating  with  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration's  studies  to  flnd  the 
best  method  of  commvmlcating  nutrition  in- 
formation to  the  consumer  by  means  of  the 
product  label. 

Currently,  three  possible  approaches  are 
being  studied  with  cu;tual  consumer  reactions 
and  consumer  understanding  being  tested. 
Any  of  the  three  approaches  will  provide  the 
essential  basic  nutritional  information  about 
a  particular  food  to  the  consimaer. 

The  third  basic  responsibility  given  us  by 
the  White  House  Conference  was :  "To  assure 
safety  and  quality  In  all  food  products." 

There  has  been  for  many  years  a  full  rec- 
ognition on  the  part  of  industry  that  govern- 
ment must  play  an  essential  role  in  this 
area.  This  is  not  to  say  that  industry  should 
only  react  to  government  pressure  or  man- 
date but  rather  that  govenm:ient  and  in- 
dustry must  cooperate  in  fulfllllng  their  Joint 
responsibility  to  the  consumer.  Some  of  the 
more  recent  developments  in  this  area  In- 
clude: 

An  educational  and  promotional  effort  by 
the  food  Industry  to  achieve  tiniversal  sup- 
port of  OMP — good  manufacturing  practices 
established  by  Food  and  Drug. 

Industry  support  for  Congressional  ex- 
propriations large  enough  to  fund  inspection 
needs  of  various  regulatory  agencies. 

Industry  support  for  Food  and  Drug  in  Its 
plans  to  establish  and  publish  nutritional 
guidelines. 
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A  notable  Increase  In  the  amount  and  qual- 
ity of  Ingredient  and  finished  product  test- 
ing both  by  government  and  by  Industry. 
The  extent  and  Impact  ot  this  Increase  can 
be  recognized  when  we  look  at  the  microbiol- 
ogy laboratory  work  done  by  Just  one  food 
manufacturer  In  the  past  year.  The  number 
of  Individual  analyses  rose  from  39,700  In 
1969  to  more  than  67,000  diirlng  the  year  Just 
concluded.  All  of  this  can  be  translated  Into 
a  sharply  Increased  Investment  In  time  and 
money  on  behalf  of  Improved  product  quality 
and  product  safety. 

The  fourth  and  last  basic  responsibility 
as  de&ned  by  the  White  House  Conference 
was:  "To  assist  In  the  Improvement  of  the 
American  social  environment." 

Surely,  no  one  can  argue  that  this  is  not 
a  re^>onslblllty  Incumbent  upon  each  of  us. 
It  Is  a  challenge  to  the  Individual,  to  the  fam- 
ily and  to  all  of  ovir  Institutions  throughout 
tlie  nation.  It  Is  a  challenge  which  recognizes 
that  the  American  dream  Is  still  a  night- 
mare to  far  too  many  of  our  citizens.  It  Is 
a  challenge  which  recognizes  the  Inescapable 
truth — those  of  us  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion and  success  of  a  profit-making  enter- 
prise must  at  all  times  pursue  our  goals  In  a 
manner  wholly  consistent  with  the  social 
good. 

Each  of  us  win  view  his  responsibilities  a 
bl'-  differently  than  his  neighbor.  Commit- 
ments will  vary  and  priorities  will  change 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  a  change  In 
circumstance.  I  am  In  no  position  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
American  food  Industry  In  this  regard  except 
to  say  that  I  know  them  to  be  fully  dedicated 
to  using  their  talents  and  resources  so  as  to 
assist  materially  In  the  improvement  of  the 
American  social  environment.  For  example: 

(1)  Day  care  centers,  housing  rehabilita- 
tion, recreational  programs,  community  clean 
up  projects  and  school  operations  character- 
ize food  industry  Involvement  in  the  Inner 
city. 

(2)  The  largest  single  supporter  of  reruns 
of  Sesame  Street  Is  a  food  manufacturer.  In 
fact,  food  companies  help  finance  this  pro- 
gram In  over  20  major  cities. 

(3)  Programs  to  assist  minority  entre- 
preneurs are  numerous  in  the  food  Industry 
as  Is  close  cooperation  with  NAB  and  related 
agencies. 

(4)  Our  social  environment  Is  ofttlmes 
most  directly  improved  or  changed  by  legis- 
lative action.  We  have  within  the  food  In- 
dustry this  past  year  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  study  to  a  wide  variety  of 
legrlslatlve  proposals  before  Congress  and 
have  taken  positions  which  we  feel  to  be  In 
the  best  Interests  of  our  nation.  Some  no 
doubt  will  disagree  with  our  views  on  specific 
bills,  and  we  may  well  disagree  at  times 
among  ourselves.  We  do  believe,  however, 
that  we  should  let  our  voice  be  heard  and 
at  the  same  time  listen  long  and  carefully  to 
those  who  have  a  different  point  of  view. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  past  year  I  am  Im- 
pressed by  what  has  been  accomplished.  It 
has  been  Innovative,  It  has  been  construc- 
tive, and  It  has  been  substantial.  And  as  I 
view  where  we  are  today,  I  am  once  again 
Impressed — this  time  by  how  much  more  de- 
mands to  be  done.  None  oT  us  In  Industry 
views  today's  session  as  anything  more  than 
a  brief  respite,  a  breathing  spell  that  gives 
us  the  chance  to  make  a  progress  repwrt. 
Tomorrow,  like  yesterday,  we'll  be  back  on 
the  firing  line  and  working  toward  the  full 
attainment  of  those  goals  we  set  for  our- 
selves one  year  ag^. 

One  final  word :  A  noted  ecologlst  Is  fond  of 
saying  that  a  fundamental  law  of  nature  Is, 
"Everything  depends  upon  everything  else." 
I  believe  that  If  we  are  to  be  successful  In 
our  fight  for  Improved  health  and  nutrition, 
we  must  adopt  the  same  principle — only  we 
might  put  It,  "everyone  depends  upon  every- 
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one  else."  There  has  been  this  past  year  per- 
haps too  much  criticism  and  not  enough 
communication.  We  are  (or  should  be) ,  after 
all,  allies,  not  enemies.  I  would  hope  that  In 
1971  the  government  official,  the  strong  con- 
sumerlst,  the  educator,  the  businessman — 
that  somehow  all  of  us  would  realize  that  if 
we  can  but  enlarge  our  field  of  common 
understanding  and  agreement  we  Increase 
tenfold  our  chances  for  success. 

There  are  two  ground  rules  which  I  suggest 
we  all  adopt: 

( 1 )  Let  us  open  wide  the  doors  of  commu- 
nication and  talk  not  merely  with  those  with 
whom  we  agree  but,  more  importantly,  with 
those  whose  views  are  dramatically  different 
from  our  own. 

(2)  Let  us  at  all  times  be  willing  to  recog- 
nize the  sincerity  and  Intellectual  honesty  of 
those  with  opposing  views.  Nothing  Is  to  be 
gained  by  impugning  the  motives  of  those 
with  whom  we  disagree.  The  American  peo- 
ple and  their  needs  for  Improved  nutrition 
deserve  nothing  less  than  the  best  efforts  of 
all  of  us.  We  are  all  beaded  in  the  same  di- 
rection and  seeking  the  same  objectives.  The 
more  we  help  each  other,  the  sooner  we  will 
attain  that  goal.  Toward  that  end,  I  pledge 
the  support  of  our  American  food  Industry. 
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HONESTY  IN  PUBLIC  LITE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIEGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an 
editorial  entitled  "Reins  on  Lawmaking," 
published  in  the  National  Observer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reins  on  Lawmaking 

The  retirement  of  John  J.  Williams  of 
Delaware  from  the  United  States  Senate  left 
a  particular  kind  of  vacancy — one  that  can 
not  be  filled  easily.  With  aU  respect  to  Mr. 
Williams'  successor  and  to  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate,  what  Mr.  Williams 
took  with  blm  was  an  aggressive  attitude 
about  the  need  for  honesty  In  public  life. 

The  veteran  legislator  also  offered  some 
final  observations  on  the  role  of  Congress. 
Asked  If  he  thought  the  system  works,  Mr. 
Williams  replied : 

"Yes,  no  question  of  It.  Of  course,  a  dic- 
tatorship Is  the  most  efficient  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  who  wants  It?  I  wouldn't  want  to 
have  a  President  that  had  the  power  to 
move  at  will,  whether  I  agreed  with  him  or 
not.  Now,  the  President  can  suggest  things, 
and  we  can  delay  It  or  we  can  kill  It.  But 
there's  always  another  Congress  coming.  I've 
been  here  24  years,  and  I've  seen  blUs  de- 
layed that  were  supposed  to  hold  life  or  death 
for  the  country.  But  I've  never  seen  a  piece 
of  legislation  yet  that  was  kept  off  the 
books  when  the  people  wanted  it.  It  may  be 
a  year  or  two  later  but  it  always  comes  to 
pass." 

That  is  something  for  all  Americans  to 
ponder,  esp)eclally  the  more  impatient  among 
us.  The  statement  reminds  us  that  while 
many  members  of  Congress  may  now  and 
then  favor  preclpltlous  action,  the  mecha- 
nism of  Congress  was  deliberately  designed 
to  compel  Judiciousness. 

And  Mr.  Williams'  appreciation  of  this 
truth  suggests  that  his  famous  honesty  is 
but  one  aspect  of  his  wisdom. — From  the 
National  Observer. 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  National 
Forest  System  should  be  a  matter  of  great 
pride  to  all  of  us.  I  know  how  vital  the 
Hoosier  National  Forest  is  to  the  econ- 
omy and  recreation  potential  of  my  own 
congressional  district  and  I  know  just 
what  a  giiidlng  force  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  in  the  many  accomplishments 
gained  in  southern  Indiana. 

Mr.  Jay  H.  Cravens,  regional  forester 
for  the  eastern  region  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  presented  an  Uiuminating  chron- 
icle of  Forest  Service  achievements  over 
the  years.  In  his  remarks  before  the  As- 
sociation of  Great  Lakes  Outdoor  Writ- 
ers Meeting  in  Chicago  on  January  30 
Mr.  Cravens  has  defined  the  pubUc  trust 
of  which  we  must  all  be  conscious  if  our 
natural  heritage.  America's  forest  lands, 
are  to  be  preserved.  I  commend  Mr.  Crav- 
ens' address  to  my  colleagues. 

I  include  the  address  as  follows: 
Thb   Changing  and   Challengino  Role  of 
National  Forest  Administration 

This  Is  an  opportune  time,  and  you  are 
an  excellent  group  to  speak  to  on  a  subject 
that  Is  both  timely  and  important. 

First,  some  background. 

When  the  Forest  Service  was  created  by 
Qlfford  Pinchot  the  country  faced  a  grave 
crisis.  The  crisis  was  that  of  saving  our  re- 
maining forest  lands,  and  salvaging  those 
that  had  been  badly  mistreated.  The  need 
then  was  to  establish  scientific  management 
on  the  forest  lands  and  gain  acceptance  for 
the  new  profession  of  forestry  in  America. 

Today  we  have  that  scientific  technology 
and  we  have  applied  It.  There  Is  a  different 
crisis  today.  It  Is  the  correct  application  of 
technology  to  gain  a  necessary  balance  of 
uses  to  protect  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment. 

Too  many  of  our  young  ecologlsts  and  en- 
vironmentalists think  of  themselves  as  pio- 
neers in  a  new  field  of  awareness.  Actually, 
they  have  eminent  examples  to  emulate.  Qlf- 
ford Pinchot  was  one  who  preached  the  same 
message  as  they,  at  least  75  years  ago.  Hugh 
Bennett  was  another  who  labored  In  the 
same  vineyard  at  least  40  years  ago. 

Forty  years  ago  America  faced  another 
crisis,  which  we  call  the  "Great  Depression." 
Because  of  this  Depression  during  the  SO's, 
the  country  embarked  on  the  greatest  con- 
servation program  in  history.  That  gentle- 
man named  Hugh  Bennett  was  a  leader  in 
the  formation  of  this  program.  This  fact  Is 
too  little  recognized  today. 

Hugh  Bennett  loved  the  land.  He  trod 
over  many  thousands  of  acres  of  It  in  the 
Piedmont  region  of  the  Southeast,  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  He  did  not  like  what  he 
saw.  Being  a  soil  scientist,  he  was  able  to 
diagnose  the  spreading  sickness.  He  made 
the  first  extensive  record  of  land  abuse  In  this 
country,  statistically  enumerating  the  mil- 
lions of  acres  that  were  badly  eroding  be- 
cause of  faulty  fcu-mlng  practices  and  other 
land  abuses.  Bennett  was  able  to  prove  that 
this  had  a  profound  bearing  on  the  economic 
crisis  of  the  1930'8.  One  thinks,  for  example, 
of  the  migration  of  the  mtuiy  so-called 
"Okies"  from  Oklahoma  and  other  farming 
states  where  the  land  had  been  badly  abused 
and  made  a  prey  of  wind  and  other  erosive 
forces.  John  Steinbeck's  classic  novel,  'The 
Grapes  of  Wrath,"  told  this  story  very  well. 
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The  result  of  Bennett's  work  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  one 
of  the  programs  designed  to  solve  the  ills 
of  that  era. 

SCS  became  a  permanent  Government 
agency.  Another  well  known  program  of  the 
1930's  did  not.  I  refer  to  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps. 

The  CCC  did  more  to  bring  about  better 
resource  management  and  use  on  the  Na- 
tional Forests  than  anything  that  happened 
before  or  has  happened  since.  Before  this 
program  came  into  being,  the  National  For- 
ests had  little  to  offer  the  public  In  way  of 
recreational  facilities.  The  CCC  built  ex- 
cellent campgroimds,  picnic  areas,  boat 
launching  ramps,  hiking  trails,  and  other 
similar  facilities.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Corpsmen  planted  millions  of  trees  to  re- 
generate the  forests,  even  to  create  new 
forests,  such  as  the  Shelterbelts  in  the  wind- 
blown plains  states;  they  built  roads  to 
better  harvest  the  timber;  and  they  built 
Are  lookout  towers  and  other  such  facilities 
to  better  protect  the  forests. 

World  War  n  was  another  period  that 
brought  about  significant  change  in  National 
Forest  administration.  The  war-time  need 
for  wood  was  tremendous.  TTie  National  For- 
ests were  the  last  great  bastions  of  untapped 
wood  resources  left  in  the  Nation.  It  was 
inevitable  that  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  this  basic  raw  material   resources. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Forest  Service  has  long 
been  an  organization  of  foresters,  that  It  has 
been  making  timber  sales  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the  orgsmlzatlon,  and  that  the  outfit 
had  learned  to  cope  with  crisis.  The  Chip- 
pewa National  Forest  Is  a  good  example  of 
this  ability.  Many  of  you  are  familiar  with 
that  Forest  and  have  written  about  it.  Yotir 
1969  fall  meeting  was  up  there  at  Big  Lake 
Winnie.  While  there,  you  were  briefed  on 
such  Important  programs  as  the  Wetlands, 
and  saving  the  bald  eagle. 

In  1940,  this  Forest  suffered  two  disasters. 
One  was  an  ice  storm  in  the  spring  that 
felled  much  timber.  The  Forest  Service  Im- 
mediately made  salvage  sales  of  this  dam- 
aged timber.  And  in  August,  even  while  the 
salvage  harvest  was  going  on,  a  terrific  wind 
storm  felled  more  millions  of  board  feet  of 
timber.  Renewed  effort  was  made  to  salvage 
that,  and  the  Forest  Service  was  successful 
In  bringing  about  good  utilization  of  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  wasted  resource. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  connected  with 
good  timber  management,  the  Chippewa  was 
given  a  Superior  Service  Award  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

This  and  other  similar  experiences  made 
obvious  the  fact  that  National  Forests  had 
good  timber  to  cut,  and  that  It  could  be 
cut  expeditiously  and  well.  The  World  War  II 
crisis  made  this  harvest  necessary,  even 
vital.  We  have  to  admit  that  during  and  after 
World  War  II  timber  management  became 
the  dominant  acttvlty  on  the  National 
Porecta. 

Before  you  become  too  critical  of  that,  let 
me  point  out  that  this  Increased  harvest 
of  timber  from  National  Forests  was  not  only 
vital  to  the  war  effort,  but  waa  also  impera- 
tive for  meeting  the  raw  material  needs  of 
our  fast  expanding  Nation  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  "big  war."  Wood  is  stUl  an  im- 
portant basic  resource,  whether  as  a  raw 
material  for  construction  and  other  such 
uses,  or  as  a  processed  material  such  as  in 
plastics,  keeping  in  mind  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  plastic  materials  U  derived  from 
wood  cellulose.  There  are  at  least  6,000  uses 
for  wood  and  its  byproducts  in  our  oivlUza- 
tlon  today. 

That  Is  why  we  began  to  harvest  timber 
worn  the  National  Forests  in  a  big  way.  We 
had  to.  And  we  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  Bather, 
we  are  proud  of  the  role  the  National  Forests 
have  played  in  making  thU  the  great  NaUon 
It  is  today. 
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still,  we  do  admit  that  we  are  faced  today 
with  another  crisis  in  America.  Again  the 
situation  demands  change.  This  change 
means  that  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  other  uses  besides  timber  in  National 
Forest  administration. 

When  many  of  us  here  were  young,  we  were 
most  fortunate  In  having  a  good  environment 
and  room  In  which  to  enjoy  it.  We  could 
easUy  pursue  the  good  outdoor  life.  The 
country  kid  had  It  all  around  him.  Even  those 
who  lived  in  town  didn't  have  far  to  go  to 
enjoy  hunting,  fishing,  and  camping. 

Today  the  situation  is  much  different.  Our 
burgeoning  population,  our  expanding  towns, 
cities,  airports,  and  transmission  facilities, 
our  concrete  ribbons  of  four-laned  highways 
with  their  ground-eating  cloverleafs,  our 
wasted  land  areas  and  our  polluted  streams 
and  likes,  to  say  nothing  of  our  overcrowded 
State  and  National  Parks,  have  made  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  in  many  cases,  last  refuges  for 
those  who  want  to  get  away  from  the  sights, 
sounds,  and  smells  of  clvUlzation  and  enjoy 
some  of  that  which  we  took  for  granted  when 
we  were  young. 

This  Is  why  we  are  shifting  gears  in  the 
Forest  Service  and  are  heading  in  a  new  di- 
rection. In  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  we  are  now  going  to  give  much 
greater  emphasis  to  the  other  uses — we  call  it 
a  balanced  program. 

I'd  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  many 
years  ago  the  Forest  Service  began  reserving 
large  tracts  of  land  as  wilderness.  It  Is  no 
accident  that  the  National  Forests  are  the 
backbone  of  the  National  Wilderness  System 
today;  practically  the  whole  body  In  fact.  The 
wilderness  concept  began  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Forest  Service,  led  by  people  like  Aldo 
Leopold,  Arthur  Carhart,  and  Bob  Marshall. 

Here  in  this  Region  of  the  National  Forest 
System  where  we  have  approximately  54%  of 
the  Nation's  population,  we  have  two  units 
of  the  National  WUderness  System — the 
magnificent  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  on 
the  Superior  National  Forest  in  Minnesota, 
and  the  Great  Gulf  Wilderness  on  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  In  New  Hampshire. 
The  BWCA  came  Into  the  picture  as  early 
as  1921  when  Arthur  Carhart,  then  a  Forest 
Service  landscape  architect,  traveled  through 
the  area  and  made  an  intensive  study  of  It, 
recommending  it  be  managed  as  a  primitive 
type  recreation  area,  the  very  type  of  man- 
agement It  is  getttng  today.  Art  Carhart.  as 
you  know,  went  on  to  become  an  outstanding 
outdoor  writer.  He  Is,  I  think,  one  of  the  all 
time  greats  in  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Today,  BWCA  Is  the  most  heavily  used  wil- 
derness area  In  the  United  States  because  It 
offers  the  greatest  canoe-camping  experience 
available  Just  about  anywhere.  Over  100,000 
people  annually  are  now  going  into  the  area, 
most  of  them  during  the  short  summer 
period.  This  poses  a  problem,  and  It  is  one 
we  are  facing  up  to.  Our  research  people  are 
making  careful  studies  of  recreation  use  In 
the  area,  and  we  are  beginning  to  apply  their 
findings.  We  are  Imposing  a  ban  on  use  of 
non-burnable  containers,  requiring  all  users 
to  pack  out  what  they  pack  in.  That  regu- 
lation Is  in  effect  this  year.  We  are  also 
closing  down  some  overused  camp  sites.  We 
are  determined  to  protect  land  values  In  that 
area  Just  as  we  do  In  all  our  other  recreation 
areas.  You  may  expect  our  efforts  in  this 
respect  to  be  Intensive  in  the  BWCA  and  else- 
where. 

This  is  where  you  can  help  us.  Visitors  to 
this  and  other  National  Forest  areas  need 
education.  You  are  the  ones  who  can  best 
give  it  to  them.  In  BWCA  for  example,  our 
studies  show  that  probably  twice  the  num- 
ber now  using  the  area  can  visit  without 
overtaxing  it  too  much,  provided,  and  this  is 
very  Important,  that  they  learn  about  it. 
They  need  to  spread  themselves  out  better 
in  this  one  million  acres  of  marvelous  wil- 
derness. Instead  of  bunching  up  as  they  now 
do.  They  need  the  expert  bow-to  factual  in- 
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formation  on  canoe-camping,  and  on  the  area 
Itself,  which  you  can  provide. 

BWCA  is  also,  as  you  know,  one  of  the  last 
havens  today  for  the  timber  wolf  in  Amer- 
ica. A  few  months  ago,  Forest  Supervisor 
Craig  Rupp  closed  portions  of  the  Superior 
National  Forest,  including  the  BWCA,  to 
trapping  and  taking  of  timber  wolves,  using 
the  Endangered  ^)«cle8  Act  as  his  authority. 
The  Forest  Servloe  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
States  to  manags  and  enact  laws  pertaining 
to  fish  and  game.  This  was,  however,  an 
emergency  situation,  and  we  felt  Impelled  to 
take  this  temporary  emergency  action  while 
continuing  to  work  cooperatively  with  the 
State  of  Minnesota  In  this  as  well  as  other 
matters  pertaining  to  fish  and  game.  The 
matter  is  being  resolved  amicably,  and  we 
are  sure  the  result  will  be  much  better  pro- 
tection for  the  wolf,  an  animal  we  would  all 
hate  to  see  become  extinct. 

Besides  the  two  declared  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  System  In  the  Eastern  Re- 
gion, we  are  managing  many  other  areas  in  a 
special  manner.  Most  of  you  know  of  Syl- 
vania.  on  the  Ottawa  National  Forest  in 
Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula.  Some  of  you 
have  written  about  it,  and  very  weU  too. 
Tom  Opre,  for  example,  has  not  only  written 
about  it,  but  has  supported  our  manage- 
ment plan  for  Sylvanla.  He  did  so  only  after 
visiting  the  area,  becoming  acquainted  with 
it,  and  seeing  what  we  were  doing  there,  and 
what  we  were  not  doing,  which  is  also  Im- 
portant. This  is  something  that  I  respect 
about  outdoor  writers.  You  write  about  what 
you  know.  You  get  out  and  see  the  country 
you  write  about,  and  also  talk  about,  for 
some  of  you  are  broadcasters  as  well  as 
writers. 

Sylvanla  is  a  sensitive  area  and  you  can 
expect  to  hear  more  about  our  efforts  to  In- 
tensify our  endeavor  to  manage  and  protect 
this  magnificent  area.  We  are  identifying  and 
studying  more  scenic  areas  in  the  Eastern 
Region.  We  will  keep  you  posted  on  our  prog- 
ress In  this  effort  and  you  In  turn  can  help 
us  keep  the  public  Informed  and  Involved 
In  our  management  decisions. 

Everyone  likes  praise.  When  we  come  up 
with  an  Idea,  put  it  Into  effect,  and  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  good  Idea,  we  axe  glad  to  be  told 
about  It.  That's  what  Jack  Ehresman  has 
done  when  he  writes  about  our  Oakwood 
Bottoms,  Green  Tree  Reservoir  project  on 
the  Shawnee  National  Forest  here  In  Illinois. 
Jack  knows  that  area  from  having  hunted 
ducks  down  there,  and  he  knows  how  success- 
ful our  program  has  been  in  creating  such 
excellent  duck  habitat,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  enhancing  otir  timber  manage- 
ment program  In  the  area.  This  is  multiple 
use  in  action. 

That's  what  we  think  about  when  we  refer 
to  that  much  used,  and  sometimes  abused 
term,  multiple  use.  This  concept  of  forest 
management  which  Glfford  Pinchot  and  the 
Forest  Service  originated,  Is  as  Important 
today  as  it  ever  was.  George  TUford  knows  the 
Hoosier  National  Forest  well.  He  knows  we 
have  outsundlng  recreational  facilities  at 
Hardin  Ridge,  where  you  can  camp,  picnic, 
swim,  or  launch  your  boat  for  some  top  fish- 
ing in  Monroe  Reservoir.  But  George  also 
knows  we  are  raising  good  hardwood  timber 
on  the  Hoosier,  have  an  outstanding  turkey 
management  area  there,  and  have  created 
excellent  small  lake  fishing,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Middle  Pork  of  the  Anderson 
River  project. 

The  Forest  Service  doesn't  take  credit  foi 
all  of  these  projects.  We  work  cooperatively 
with  the  States  and  other  Federal  agencies  In 
bringing  many  of  them  to  pass.  The  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Anderson  is  a  classic  example  of 
the  local  people,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Forest  Service  working  together. 
That's  the  way  It  should  be.  Going  back  to 
the  matter  of  fish  and  game  again,  we  recog- 
nize our  role  to  be  that  of  habitat  manage- 
ment. That's  why  we  do  have  turkey  manage- 
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ment  areas  on  the  National  Forests.  That's 
also  one  of  the  reasons  we  practice  timber 
management;  It  also  enhances  the  wildlife 
hablUt. 

You  know  the  heat  we  have  been  getting 
because  of  our  clsarcuttlng  method  of  timber 
harvest.  Some  of  you  may  have  helped  apply 
some  of  that  heat.  You  are  not  above  giving 
us  the  word  on  occasions,  and  we  appreciate 
that.  It  helps  to  keep  us  on  our  toes,  and  we 
do  not  claim  to  know  all  the  answers. 

Some  of  our  timber  management  policies, 
including  clearcutting,  did  need  critical  re- 
view. We  are  reacting  to  this  criticism  In  a 
positive  way.  Last  month,  in  Charleston, 
West  Virginia,  I  held  a  press  conference  in 
which  I  announced  changes  we  were  making 
on  the  Monongahela  National  Forest  which 
will  help  us  to  arrive  at  a  meeting  of  minds 
with  our  critics.  We're  going  to  moderate  our 
clearcutting  on  that  National  Forest,  and  be 
especially  careful  to  make  sure  we  do  not 
go  overboard  In  allowing  timber  harvest  to 
be  too  dominant  at  the  expense  of  other  uses 
and  values  on  the  Monongahela  as  well  as 
other  National  Forests. 

Let  me  point  out  again  though,  that  In  our 
timber  management  we  do  try  to  recognize 
other  uses  and  values.  The  Nlcolet  National 
Forest  in  Wisconsin  Is  a  good  example.  There, 
as  well  as  on  other  National  Forests  In  the 
Lake  States,  It  Is  our  policy  to  maintain  small 
openings  for  deer  and  ruffed  grouse.  Here 
the  policy  Is  not  to  plant  openings  under  10 
acres  In  size.  In  larger  openings,  favorable 
areas  are  also  left  open  for  wildlife  and  are 
not  planted.  And  in  our  planted  areas,  we 
leave  buffer  strips  for  enhancing  the  wildlife 
habitat.  On  the  Nlcolet,  we  create,  by  timber 
harvest,  several  thousand  acres  of  openings 
each  year,  and  you  folks  know  that  these 
provide  excellent  browse  for  deer  for  at  least 
ten  years  follovfing,  wbUe  the  new  young 
forest  takes  bold. 

There  are  thousands  of  these  small  open- 
ings under  2  acres  In  size  on  both  the  Nlcolet 
and  Chequamegon  National  Forests  In  Wis- 
consin, and  many  thousands  of  them  In  the 
National  Forests  located  In  Michigan  and 
Minnesota.  We  Include  wildlife  habitat  Im- 
provement plans  m  all  of  our  timber  man- 
agement plans  on  all  the  National  Forests. 

We  can't  control  the  weather.  The  North 
Country  has  long  and  severe  winters  which 
limits  the  numbers  of  deer  the  country  can 
support.  We  can,  though,  manipulate  the 
cover  so  that  better  winter  habitat  can  re- 
sult, and  that's  why  we  do  practice  clear- 
cutting  In  these  areas. 

We  think  It  Is  no  accident  either,  that 
such  a  State  as  Wisconsin  rates  excellent  as 
a  ruffed  grouse  hunting  country.  We  are  pro- 
viding good  habitat  for  te  grouse,  and  we  are 
also  providing  the  hunters  with  good  access 
to  this  hunting  by  creating  hunter-walking 
trails  on  the  National  Forests,  closing  these 
trails  to  all  vehicular  traffic  during  the  hunt- 
ing season.  This  is  a  story  we  think  needs  to 
be  better  told. 

My  message  here  Is  that  timber  manage- 
ment skillfully  designed  and  applied  by  a 
multi-disciplinary  team  can  be  used  as  a 
valuable  tool  to  achieve  multiple  benefits. 
We  have  heard  the  public's  message.  We  share 
their  concern  about  timber  cutting.  We  also 
want  a  quality  Job.  You  will  see  us  sharpen- 
ing up  and  shaping  up  on  timber  harvesting 
practices  throughout  the  National  Forest 
System. 

The  Eleven  Point  River  on  the  Mark  Twain 
National  Forest  in  Missouri  Is  another  ex- 
ample of  how  we  are  trying  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  times  in  creating  a  better  recreational 
opportunity  In  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
Eleven  Point  Is  one  of  the  original  eight  wild 
or  scenic  rivers  created  by  Congress.  We  have 
developed  a  management  plan  for  it  that  will 
maintain  Its  pristine  quality,  while  at  the 
same  time  accommodating  those  who  wish 
to  float  and  enjoy  it.  We  are  putting  float 
camps   along   the   river,   but  putting   them 
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away  from  the  banks  and  where  they  will  not 
Infringe  on  the  scenic  qualities  of  that  out- 
standing stream.  And  we  are  going  to  do 
the  same  for  other  streams  on  other  National 
Forests. 

The  Forest  Service  now  has  more  landscape 
architects  working  for  it  than  any  other  or- 
ganization, governmental  or  private.  That  is 
a  sign  of  the  times.  We  are  also  beginning  to 
employ  more  soil  scientists,  hydrologlsts, 
wildlife  and  fishery  biologists,  and  other  dis- 
ciplines that  help  us  to  gain  the  expertise  we 
need  to  really  practice  multiple  use  manage- 
ment of  the  National  Forests. 

The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Ed  Cliff, 
has  recently  sent  out  a  message  to  all  Forest 
Service  employees.  In  which  he  expresses 
concern  about  the  direction  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice needs  to  travel  In  the  1970's.  Early  in  this 
message.  Chief  Cliff  says:  "Our  programs  are 
out  of  balancft  to  meet  public  needs  for  the 
environmental  1970's  and  we  are  receiving 
mounting  criticism  from  all  sides.  Our  direc- 
tion must  be  and  is  being  changed."  The 
Chief  then  refers  to  "Framework  for  the  Fu- 
ture," a  recent  policy  statement  issued  by 
the  Forest  Service,  and  a  copy  of  which  you 
now  have. 

This  is  a  blueprint  for  us  to  follow  in  the 
years  ahead,  but  Is  also  one  we  are  beginning 
to  apply  now.  It  flrst  sets  Forest  Service  ob- 
jectives and  policy  guides.  These  include  pro- 
moting and  achieving  a  pattern  of  natural 
resource  uses  that  will  best  meet  the  needs 
of  people  now  and  In  the  future. 

"Framework  for  the  Putvu-e"  also  em- 
phasizes the  protection  and  Improvement  of 
the  quality  of  air,  water,  soil,  and  natural 
beauty.  It  Is  becoming  common  knowledge 
now  that  forest  land  serves  a  vital  function 
for  a  healthy  environment.  The  Forest  Service 
is  becoming  more  Involved  In  promoting 
urban  forestry  programs,  the  Islands  of  green 
or  forest  belts  in  and  around  our  large  centers 
of  population.  On  the  National  Forests  we're 
looking  a  lot  more  critically  at  all  our  man- 
agement plans  to  make  sure  they  add  to 
rather  than  detract  from  the  natural  en- 
vironment. 

The  Job  Corps  program  Is  an  example 
wherein  we  are  helping  an  tinderprivlleged 
segment  of  society,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  reaping  benefits  from  the  program  for 
all  the  users  of  the  National  Forests.  We  stUl 
have  three  Civilian  Conservation  Centers  In 
operation  In  the  E^astern  Region:  Branch vllle 
on  the  Hoosler  National  Forest;  Oolconda  on 
the  Shawnee  National  Forest;  and  Black  well 
on  the  Nlcolet  National  Forest.  Young  men 
from  these  Centers  have  done  and  axe  doing 
tremendous  work  for  us,  creating  recreational 
facilities  as  well  as  planting  trees  and  other 
types  of  conservation  work. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  also  destined  to  play 
a  very  active  role  in  the  new  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  program.  We  think  this  has 
exciting  prospects.  Unlike  Job  Corps,  it  is 
designed  to  recruit  members  from  all  seg- 
ments of  society.  We  think  there  Is  good 
merit  in  providing  conservation  work  ex- 
perience for  the  rich  man's  son  as  well  as  the 
poor  man's  son. 

We  are  rather  proud  of  the  role  the  Forest 
Service  has  played  In  helping  Rural  America 
to  achieve  a  more  stable  economy.  We  have 
kept  many  small  timber  operators,  pulpwood 
cutters,  farmers  and  grazers.  In  operation  by 
making  timber  sales  and  allotting  grazing 
permits  where  feasible.  Closer  to  your  Inter- 
ests, we  have  created  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  guides  and  outfitters  where  National 
Forest  recreation  opportunities  exist.  And 
this  hasn't  hurt  neighboring  motel  and  resort 
businesses  either. 

We  have  engaged  In  public  works  progranu. 
A  good  current  one  Is  the  Oreen  Thumb  Pro- 
gram that  puts  rural  people  to  work  im- 
proving and  better  protecting  the  National 
Forest  areas.  We  think  all  these  programs 
should  be  stepped  up.  We  have  the  wor'i  for 
these  people  to  do.  And  some  of  them  desper- 
ately need  to  work.  All  we  need  Is  the  flnanc- 
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Ing.  We  think  It  will  be  money  well  spent, 
with  good  cost-benefit  ratios.  We  think  it's 
most  vital  to  keep  as  many  p>eople  as  we 
can,  usefully  employed  In  the  National  Forest 
areas,  to  keep  so  many  of  them  from  migrat- 
ing to  the  large  population  centers  where 
they  become  added  burdens  and  compound 
the  problems  In  those  areas. 

We  are  also  going  to  Involve  the  public 
more  In  forestry  policy  and  program  formula- 
tion. We  have  already  started  doing  that.  And 
this  leads  me  directly  to  you. 

Education  Is  the  key  word  In  all  of  this, 
and  you  are  truly  educators.  In  the  best 
meaning  of  that  term.  You  have  a  most  im- 
portant role  to  play  In  this  matter  of  public 
education,  of  telling  the  people  what  the  out- 
doors Is  all  about,  and  what  can  and  must 
be  done  to  make  the  outdoors  better  and 
more  available  for  the  people.  You  are  the 
most  Important  partners  a  public  land  ad- 
ministrator can  have  in  spreading  the  word 
to  the  public. 

You  have  challenged  me  to  come  and  lay 
the  cards  on  the  table  for  you.  I  have  tried 
to  do  that  in  this  short  space  of  time.  I 
haven't  had  to  go  into  great  detail,  for  you 
know  the  score.  But  now  I  want  to  challenge 
you. 

You  are  Important  communicators  to  mil- 
lions of  people,  some  of  them  expert  and  quite 
well  Informed,  but  more  of  them  Inexperi- 
enced and  unacquainted  with  the  National 
Forests,  what  they  are  and  why  they  are. 
These  people  need  to  know  about  these  pub- 
lic lands,  about  our  programs  for  them,  and 
our  plans,  for  these  lands  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  we  are  their  tervants. 

Some  of  you,  I  know,  are  doing  a  good  Job 
In  this  already.  Virgil  Bachelor  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  of  telling  the  people  about  our 
programs  in  southern  Illinois.  Ace  Extrom,  In 
his  outstanding  Illinois  Wildlife  paper,  pub- 
lishes Virgil,  and  otherwise  helps  to  educate 
his  readers  about  the  conservation  problems 
and  programs  in  this  State.  I  could  give  other 
examples,  but  I  have  gone  on  about  long 
enough. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  helping  to 
educate  your  readers.  The  people  should  know 
what  is  avaUable  for  them  in  terms  of  good 
outdoor  recreation.  But  they  also  need  to 
know  of  the  serious  problems  that  exist,  and 
how  these  problems  might  be  met  and  over- 
come. If  we  public  land  administrators  tried 
to  teU  them,  even  if  we  had  your  skills  In 
communication,  we  would  be  propagandlzers, 
and  so  would  be  less  effectual.  That  Is  not  the 
case  with  you  outdoor  communicators. 

I  look  upon  you  as  the  eyes,  ears,  and  voices 
of  the  people  when  It  comes  to  outdoor  re- 
sources. You  are  the  main  source  of  infor- 
mation concerning  outdoor  resources  for  mU- 
llons  of  people.  They  rely  on  you  to  give  them 
the  scoop.  You  know  how  to  give  it  to  them. 
You  likewise  reflect  the  wishes  and  inter- 
ests of  these  people  we  call  the  pubUc.  This  is 
why  It  Is  important  for  someone  like  myself 
to  maintain  a  liaison  with  you.  You  can  help 
me  become  a  better  servant  of  the  people. 

That's  why  I  was  so  pleased  to  receive  this 
invlUtlon  to  speak  to  you.  As  a  public  ad- 
ministrator of  some  of  the  most  important 
pubUc  lands  In  your  zone  of  Influence,  I  have 
the  responsibility  of  giving  good  stewardship 
to  these  lands  that  belong  to  all  the  people. 
Your  responsibility  as  outdoor  communica- 
tors, as  the  main  source  of  information  for  ao 
many  of  these  people,  Is  to  keep  them  weU 
informed,  to  educate  them,  and  to  alert  them 
to  the  problems  associated  with  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 

I  urge  you  to  make  yourselves,  and  this 
your  organization,  the  best  possible  safeguard 
of  the  public  trust  that  has  been  placed  in 
you.  That  Is  the  way  I  look  upon  my  Job  too^ 
Working  together  we  can  bring  the  many 
others  along  with  us,  save  and  Improve  our 
environment,  and  utilize  these  natur^ re- 
sources wisely  and  well.  Our  very  survlva. 
dictates  that  we  do  no  less. 


March  3,  1971 


PREPAREDNESS:  THE  PATH  TO 
PEACE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
in-depth  article  exploring  the  causes  and 
dangers  of  the  present  isolationist  and 
"antipreparedness"  attitude  in  the 
United  States  was  published  in  New 
Guard  magazine  for  March  1971. 

The  article  was  written  by  Anthony 
Harrigan,  a  South  Carolinian  who  is  at 
present  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
headquartered  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  In 
this  well-written  magazine  feature  Mr. 
Harrigan  deals  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  change  in  the  "American  spirit"  and 
the  resulting  lack  of  will  among  our  peo- 
ple to  remain  in  the  world  arena  and  in- 
fluence history -shaping  events. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  deserves  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  Nation.  It 
oilers  an  enlightenment  of  current  events 
seldom  presented  in  the  Nation's  press. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report, 
entitled  "Preparedness:  The  Path  to 
Peace,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Preparedness:   The  Path  to  Peace 
(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 

In  the  letst  decade  the  American  people 
have  been  witnesses  to  a  shocking  reduction 
In  their  national  power.  Whereas  throughout 
the  1950'8  the  United  States  was  the  domi- 
nant country  In  the  world,  possessed  of  a 
military  posture  second  to  none,  American 
power  In  the  IQSO's  ebbed  rapidly.  News  ac- 
counts bring  word  of  continuing  cutbacks  In 
the  Navy,  reductions  in  nuclear  armaments, 
and  closing  of  bases  around  the  world.  The 
antipreparedness  chorus  grows  louder  In  the 
Congress,  Universities  and  the  media. 

One  asks  "What  has  happened?  Why  are 
the  American  people  allowing  their  national 
power  to  be  eroded  In  a  time  of  tremendous 
danger?  WhUe  the  United  States  takes  war- 
ships out  of  commission,  the  Soviet  Union 
presses  ahead  with  construction  of  the  most 
heavily  armed  blue-water  fleet  In  history.  As 
the  United  States  departs  from  bases  essen- 
tial to  an  orderly,  Westem-orlented  world, 
the  Soviets  obtain  base  rights  in  India  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  In  North  Africa  and  In  the 
Arabian  Sea.  Soviet  warships  cruise  in  the 
Caribbean,  once  virtually  an  American  lake. 
In  the  vital  area  of  nuclear  armaments,  the 
United  States  has  lost  the  lead  that  gave  this 
nation  peace  and  security  for  almost  a  quar- 
ter centxiry.  Last  year,  the  Soviet  Union 
passed  the  U.S.  In  terms  of  missile  Uunchers 
»nd  in  total  megatonnage  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, U.S.  vessels  built  to  fight  Japan  pro- 
vide a  nistly  Une  of  defense  against  modem 
Soviet  warships  with  superb  surface-to-sur- 
face rockets.  Valuable  potential  allies  such  as 
Mie  South  Africans  are  denied  weapons  and 
defense  Information. 

The  effects  of  this  alarming  change  In  the 
balance  of  strategic  power  wUl  be  enormous. 
unless  the  United  States  moves  promptly  to 
rsbuUd  Its  conventional  armed  forces  and  Its 
nuclear  deterrent,  the  U.S.  will  be  extremely 
venerable  to  Soviet  nuclear  blackmaU.  The 
U.8.  wui  have  lost  much  of  its  capacity  to 
influence  events  around  the  world  or  to  in- 
tervene on  the  side  of  freedom.  Smaller  na- 
tions in  the  Western  orbit  will  feel  the  need 
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of  making  an  accommodation  with  the  So- 
viet superpower.  The  credibility  of  Ameri- 
can strength  will  vanish. 

The  total  significance  of  the  erosion  of 
America's  might  is  what  thovightf  ul  citizens 
must  seek  to  understand.  Ships,  planes,  and 
missiles  are  irutrumentalities  of  national 
purpose.  The  history  of  U.S.  might  Is  a  his- 
tory of  the  dynamics  of  the  American  repub- 
lic— an  Index  to  the  goals  and  survival  in- 
stinct of  the  American  people.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  unwilling  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  their  own  defense,  It  Is  evident 
that  their  survival  instinct  has  been  Im- 
paired. 

To  find  the  root  cause  of  the  current  ne- 
glect of  America's  defenses,  we  have  to  look 
beyond  the  political  flg\ires  who  champion 
selective  pacifism.  We  have  to  explore  what 
lies  behind  the  "peacenik"  slogans  and  the 
rhetoric  of  those  who  bitterly  condemn  the 
"military-industrial  complex"  while  Ignor- 
ing the  Soviet  Union's  colossal  military 
build-up.  Educated  men  and  women  have  to 
consider  what  has  been  done  to  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  in  recent  yesj^. 

A    CHANGING    SPIBrr 

Transformation  of  this  spirit  has  made 
possible  the  defeatism — almost  the  death- 
wish — that  lies  behind  the  desire  of  Influen- 
tial sectors  of  the  American  Intelligentsia 
for  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  the  United 
States.  This  desire  Is  manifested  In  books, 
articles  and  speeches. 

The  fatalistic  acceptance  of  and  eagerness 
for  retreat  and  defeat — for  a  second  class 
power  status  for  the  United  States — Is  un- 
precedented for  a  nation  that  still  Is — in 
terms  of  total  economic  power — ^the  strong- 
est nation  on  earth.  It  suggests  spiritual 
sickness  virlthln,  a  wish  fulfillment  In  the 
direction  of  the  surrender  of  our  civilization 
and  Its  value  system.  Searching  for  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  Western  withdrawal  be- 
came characteristic  of  a  considerable  seg- 
ment of  the  American  Intelligentsia  in  the 
mid  and  late  1960's.  Yet  no  reason  exists  for 
the  United  States  to  become  a  second-rate 
power  or  to  kovrtow  to  the  Soviet  Union.  No 
reason,  that  is,  except  for  aberrant  ways  In 
which  Americans  have  been  led  to  think 
about  the  realities  of  conflict  and  national 
power. 

In  the  past,  Americans  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  seeking  to  win  is  a  normal 
human  desire.  But  In  recent  years  many 
Americans  have  been  persuaded  to  Ignore  the 
structure  of  human  reality  and  to  think  of 
non-conflict  resolution  have  been  wildly  suc- 
cessful. They  have  caused  many  Americans 
to  downplay  their  country's  vital  Interests, 
to  Ignore  the  lessons  of  history,  to  place  trust 
In  routine  International  dialogue  rather  than 
defense.  In  short,  many  people  have  rejected 
reality,  as  evidenced  by  the  anarchistic  furor 
on  the  campuses  and  the  demands  for  in- 
stant U.S.  surrender  in  Southeast  Asia.  Hav- 
ing come  to  accept  that  we  must  not  resist 
communism  becaxise  conflict — resistance — Is 
morally  wrong  and  futile,  the  American  New 
Left  and  Its  fellow-travelers  (among  whom 
the  an tl -preparedness  elements  must  be 
counted)  there  Is  In  existence  today  a  shock- 
Ing  passivity  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  thrust 
for  total  power. 

The  need,  of  course.  Is  for  Americans — and 
the  dominant  InteUectual  elements  espe- 
cially— to  rediscover  the  fundamentals  of 
history  and  human  behavior,  to  appreciate 
anew  the  realities  of  conflict  between  nations 
8Uid  systems  of  government.  Instead  of  view- 
ing conflict  as  a  disease,  we  need  to  search 
history  and  discover  how  man's  character 
finds  its  manifestation  and  definition  In 
struggle.  No  one  understood  this  better  than 
the  ancient  Greeks,  the  fathers  of  Western 
civilization.  It  would  be  good  for  the  present 
generation  of  Americans  to  reread  that  great 
passage  In  The  Peloponnesian  War  by 
Thucydldee  In  which  a  Corinthian  describes 
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the  character  of  the  Athenians  and  contrasts 
it  with  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  "They 
are  adventurous  beyond  their  power,"  said 
the  speaker,  "and  daring  beyond  their  Judg- 
ment, and  in  danger  they  are  sanguine;  your 
wont  iB  to  attempt  leu  than  la  Juatlfled  by 
your  power,  to  mlstrxist  even  what  Is  sanc- 
tioned by  your  Judgment,  and  to  fancy  that 
from  danger  there  la  no  release  .  .  .  Their 
bodies  they  spend  ungrudgingly  in  their 
country's  cause;  their  Intellect  they  Jealously 
husband  to  be  employed  in  her  service.  A 
scheme  unexecuted  is  with  them  a  positive 
loes,  a  Bucceaeful  enterprise  a  comparative 
faUure." 

The  picture  recorded  by  Thucydides  is  a 
picture  of  a  people  who  foimd  strength , 
health  and  greatness  through  a  commit- 
ment to  vital  conflict  for  a  worthy  end.  Such 
people,  said  Thucydides,  take  no  rest  them- 
selves and  give  none  to  others.  It  is,  tragi- 
cally a  picture  of  the  ideal  human  condition 
that  Is  little  appreciated  In  the  West  In  the 
eighth  decade  of  the  20th  century,  although 
heretofore  one  which  has  been  part  of  the 
way  Americans  did  things.  Having  been  led 
to  believe  that  conflict  Is  morally  wrong,  we 
adopt  the  passivity  that  stems  from  this 
outlook.  From  passivity  our  civilization 
moves  to  suplnenees,  which  Is  reflected  in  the 
unwillingness  to  seek  victory  In  warfare, 
merely  accommodation,  and  In  the  accept- 
ance of  loss  of  lands  leading  to  a  second- 
class  and  therefore  dependent  statvis  In  the 
world. 

THE    NATURE    or    BEING 

The  evidence  Is  that  In  the  order  of  nature 
everything  dies  which  does  not  have  a  pas- 
sion for  life  expressed  In  challenge  and  strug- 
gle. This  truth  Is  often  suppressed  In  our 
time,  but  the  lessons  of  history  clearly  Illu- 
minate It.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
chief  authors  of  civilization  have  been  the 
people  who  were  motivated  by  the  spirit  of 
advance  beyond  their  national  borders.  We 
have  only  to  examine  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
mans, English,  Portug^uese  and  other  peo- 
ples to  bear  the  witness  to  this  truth. 

Nations  and  people  always  have  been  di- 
vided Into  the  pacific  and  the  bellicose.  In 
the  past  some  of  the  pacific  peoples  have 
found  it  possible  to  renuOn  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  International  conflict.  Witness  the 
long  era  of  peace  In  Scandinavia  in  which 
several  countries  In  that  region  have  been 
able  to  avoid  wartime  commitments.  Or  take 
the  case  of  Switzerland,  Insulated  In  Its 
neutrality. 

But  avoidance  of  commitment  and  con- 
flict will  be  virtually  impossible  in  the  f  utvire 
as  the  clash  sharpens  between  the  advanced 
and  the  proletarian  nations,  the  haves  and 
the  have-nots,  the  West  and  the  East.  Why 
should  the  Communist  powers,  for  Instcmce, 
allow  Sccindlnavla  to  sit  out  another  general 
war  in  Europe,  if  this  should  take  place? 
Scandinavia  would  be  a  far  greater  prize  for 
the  Soviet  Union  than  the  countries  of 
Iberia,  which  are  lacking  in  resources  and 
national  wealth.  It  appears  that  would-be 
neutralists  can  remain  out  of  the  conflicts 
of  the  age  only  by  submission  that  amounts 
to  conquest.  To  think  otherwise  Is  to  Ignore 
the  nature  of  the  Communist  enemy.  As  to 
what  that  nature  Is,  one  may  refer  to  the 
very  accurate  statement  of  Czlegler  Istvan 
writing  in  Carib.  He  said  that  "the  mythical 
salamander  of  the  ancients  was  said  to  live 
in  Are.  The  very  real  Communist  of  today 
lives  and  breathes  the  flre  of  conflict.  Vir- 
tually every  facet  of  his  doctrine  directly  or 
Indirectly  moulds  and  prepares  for  an  ex- 
istence that  Is  unending  conflict.  It  is  an 
existence  alien  to  the  non-Oommunist." 

In  the  last  analysis  Western  defense  de- 
pends on  the  degree  to  which  we  can  bring 
our  public  philosophy  to  the  point  where 
It  is  in  accord  with  the  realities  of  struggle. 
This  philosophy  tor  our  times  necessarily 
will  not  be  simple,  for  Western  man  Is  full 
of  contradictions  and  contrasts;  Indeed,  this 
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18  one  source  of  his  vitality  and  ability  to 
deal  with  complex  situations.  Henri  Brug- 
mans,  rector  of  the  College  of  Europe,  has 
explained  this  aspect  of  Western  man  In 
this  manner : 

"Western  society,  unlike  Pharonlc  society, 
for  example.  Is  not  woven  to  a  uniform  pat- 
tern; it  Is  full  of  elements  of  differentiation, 
even  of  Internal  contradictions.  And  the 
great  periods  of  Western  culture  -were  never 
those  of  majestic  balance  comparable  to  that 
found  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  civilization:  on 
the  contrary,  they  -were  'full  of  noise  and 
clamour,"  conflicts  and  explosions." 

In  other  words,  ours  la  a  restless  civiliza- 
tion, in  deep  conflict  with  Itself  on  a  number 
of  points,  of  which  the  very  Idea  of  conflict 
In  life  is  one. 

AN    KSSXMTIAl.   COMBATIVENSSS 

The  question  now  Is,  what  Is  the  essential 
mode  of  life  fw  people  in  the  Western  na- 
tions when  they  face  grave  danger  from  the 
aggressive  East?  This  writer  believes  that  the 
present  style  of  life,  which  emphasizes  non- 
combativeness,  non-resistance  and  disin- 
terest In  national  sovereignty  and  defense, 
will  not  make  possible  the  kind  of  tomorrow 
that  Western  man  wants.  In  an  excess  of 
generosity  and  social  tolerance  the  Western 
coimtrles  have  allowed  anarchist  Influences 
to  spread  In  their  midst.  Witness  the  anti- 
war protest  marches  in  the  U.S.  and  the  out- 
breaks of  rioting.  America  has  found  itself 
almost  helpless  to  prevent  social  chaos  in 
vast  cities  and  in  Universities.  In  order  to 
restore  order  and  regain  a  stronger  position 
around  the  world,  the  U.S.  needs  a  transfor- 
mation in  its  style  of  life.  In  the  West  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  now  25  years  past, 
we  have  looked  to  the  inflnite  progress  of 
man  as  a  peaceable  creature — and  we  have 
fovmd  no  peace.  We  have  been  enormously 
tolerant  of  disorder  trnd  lawlessness,  and  var- 
ious forms  of  anarchism  have  spread  steadily. 
We  have  sought  to  emancipate  new  nations 
and  lead  them  into  a  worthy  Independence, 
and  many  of  these  new  states  have  turned 
to  hatred  of  the  West. 

Many  Americans  have  thought  that  we 
were  through  with  the  combative  age;  hut 
as  Henri  Brugmans  wisely  observed,  "In  his- 
tory everything  remains  to  be  done  again." 
In  this  statement  is  embedded  an  idea  that 
shocks  the  sensibiUties  of  many  modems 
who  scorn  the  possibility  that  man  may  have 
to  retrace  his  steps  In  history.  Instead  of 
progressing  onward  and  upward.  Contem- 
porary liberalism  Is  of  the  view  that  the  proc- 
ess of  history  is  a  spiral,  but  this  Is  not  neces- 
sarily true,  indeed  the  bulk  of  evidence  sup- 
ports the  contention  that  the  round  of  life 
begins  anew  with  each  individual  and  each 
generation.  Each  man's  flght  for  freedom  has 
to  start  at  the  same  point.  A  nation's  secu- 
rity, moreover,  is  never  permanently  won  be- 
cause the  world  is  permanently  in  convulsion. 
The  cycles  of  birth  and  death  are  the  pa- 
rameters of  all  Booleties.  And  at  each  step 
along  the  path  of  life,  for  individuals,  na- 
tions and  civilizations,  conflict  must  take 
place,  or  death  will  result. 

It  is  well  for  Americans  to  see  the  world 
as  a  battlefield,  exploding  as  it  changes. 
Indeed,  we  should  never  forget  that  struggle 
18  the  steady  companion  of  change  and 
growth  in  life,  the  Inescapable  parallel  to 
the  innovations  of  clvUlzed  communities  and 
the  producer  of  Inequalities  that  stir  envy, 
hatred  and  resentment. 

A  PBRMANXNT  RXAUTT 

In  the  1960*8  we  were  so  busy  constructing 
Utopias  and  planning  for  what  we  wish  would 
be  the  pattern  of  life  that  we  have  closed 
our  eyes  to  the  realities  of  what  is,  which 
must  be  acknowledged  even  tbovigh  they 
may  be  grim  and  brutal.  Too  many  young 
advilts  have  been  persuaded  by  some  of  their 
terrified  elders  that  It  is  better  to  accept  na- 
tional destruction  than  to  struggle  with  the 
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terms  of  nuclear  conflict.  Prominent  church- 
men have  adopted  a  basically  Hindu  concept 
of  non-violence,  though  Christ  drove  the 
money-changer  from  the  temple  in  Jerxisalem 
and  though  the  Old  Testament  is  an  account 
of  a  people  In  permanent  conflict  for  th^r 
faith.  The  presence  of  nuclear  power  did 
not  change  the  nature  of  man,  which  Is  to  say 
that  It  will  not  appreciably  affect  the  con- 
duct of  nations. 

We  must  be  prepared  In  mind  and  spirit 
to  overcome  the  rigors  of  a  brutalized  world 
In  which  the  softer  features  of  civilized  life 
have  been  shunted  aside.  For  too  long  we 
have  cherished  myths  of  peace  and  com- 
munity and  co-existence  when  the  reality  of 
life  Is  struggle.  It  is  the  truth  which  must 
be  brought  to  the  fore  in  the  VS..  for  the 
truth  is  our  shield  In  a  war  to  the  death 
with  the  totalitarianism  of  the  East. 

The  United  States  in  its  comparatively 
short  history  has  evolved  Into  an  Immense 
powerhouse  from  which  flow  pulses  of  Inven- 
tion, idealism,  exploration,  economic  de- 
velopment and  International  responsibility — 
all  inspired  by  the  tremendous  energy  of  an 
American  population  that  has  its  ancestral 
roots  In  many  ancient  nations  and  peoples. 

Americans,  while  tied  to  several  continents, 
sire  special  heirs  of  25  centuries  of  E\xro- 
peanlsm.  The  least  static  of  all  human  so- 
cieties, the  United  States  represents  what 
Geoffrey  Barraclough,  writing  in  The  Ob- 
server (London)  has  described  as  "the  thrust- 
fullness  of  Western  civilization."  The  U.S. 
is  the  focal  point  of  the  Western  world.  If 
the  traditions  of  the  West  survive  into  the 
21st  century,  it  undoubtedly  will  be  because 
of  the  U.S.  which  has  had  the  energy  to  re- 
spond to  challenge.  If  they  don't  survive.  It 
Is  in  good  part  because  Americans  failed. 

For  these  values  to  survive,  however,  it  Is 
imperative  that  Americans  arrest  the  decline 
in  U.S.  military  strength  and  acquire  the 
arms  essential  to  defense  in  the  mid  and 
late  1970'8  and  1980'8.  The  American  people 
can't  afford  to  be  outgunned  by  the  enemies 
of  Western  civilization  and  freedom.  Cer- 
tainly, our  people  don't  want  to  go  the  way 
of  Carthage  In  the  classical  world.  But  if 
they  want  to  avoid  the  fate  of  Carthage  they 
must  reject  the  counsels  of  the  Left  intel- 
lectuals who  are  so\uiding  the  trumpets  of 
retreat.  They  must  recognize,  as  Shlam  Lai, 
the  Indian  writer  has  said,  "Any  nation  that 
goes  to  sleep  cannot  last  long." 

If  the  American  people  are  awake,  they 
will  Insist  that  the  U.S.  armed  forces  be 
provided  with  all  the  tools  of  defense — the 
nuclear  navy,  missiles  and  conventional 
forces — that  spell  the  difference  between  na- 
tional life  and  death. 


INDIA,  WORLD'S  LARGEST  DEMOC- 
RACY. GOES  TO  THE  POLLS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONStN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  ZABLOCia.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
day, the  people  of  India,  the  world's 
largest  democracy,  began  going  to  the 
polls  In  a  national  election  which  will 
take  10  days  to  complete. 

On  the  outcome  of  this  election  may 
hinge  the  future  of  India  and  Its  politi- 
cal system. 

Most  of  the  former  colonlsd  posses- 
sions began  their  Independence  as  demo- 
cratic states,  but  soon  were  forced  to 
adopt  other  governmental  forms. 

In  1947,  India  was  the  first  of  the 
colonies  to  become  Independent  and  by 
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far  the  largest,  with  a  total  electorate 
now  of  some  275  million. 

Through  the  years  it  has  maintained 
its  democracy  despite  problems  of  pov- 
erty, commimalism,  lack  of  education, 
and  lack  of  discipline.  In  doing  so  India 
often  has  surprised  Western  observers 
who  have  predicted  her  fall  to  comma- 
nism  or  some  other  form  of  authoritarian 
regime. 

To  date,  India  has  confounded  those 
predictions — but  once  again  has  entered 
troubled  political  waters.  If  the  elections 
prove  to  be  inconclusive,  a  period  of  re- 
newed instability  could  ensue  and  the  re- 
siilt  might  be  an  end  to  democracy. 

That  and  other  aspects  of  the  Indian 
elections  were  explored  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal on  Sunday,  February  27.  It  is  by  Sun- 
dar  Raj  an,  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Times  of  India. 

Because  of  the  light  which  the  article 
throws  on  a  most  Important  political 
event,  one  which  could  have  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States,  I  am  In- 
serting it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
commend  it  to  Uie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

World's  Biggest   Election   Tests  Mkb. 
Gandhi's    India 

(By  Sundar  Rajan) 

New  Delhi.  India. — The  current  general 
election  in  India  ordered  by  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  a  year  ahead  of  schedule  ia 
considered  most  crucial  for  the  country's 
democratic  structure.  The  10-day  poll  which 
begins  Monday,  may  decide  whether  India 
with  its  560  million  people  is  to  continue  as 
the  world's  most  populous  democracy  or  be- 
come a  totalitarian  state.  If  no  party  gets  a 
decisive  majority  in  the  523  member  Parlia- 
ment, there  may  be  a  prolonged  period  of  in- 
stability, making  a  leftist  takeover  or  an 
army  coup  highly  probable. 

The  main  theme  of  Mrs.  Oandhl's  election 
speeches — on  a  single  day  she  made  26  of 
them — is  that  the  nation  needs  a  strong  and 
stable  federal  administration  to  keep  the 
economy  going  and  to  put  down  the  divisive 
forces  which  have  gathered  strength  since 
the  death  in  1964  of  her  distinguished  father. 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

India's  political  structure,  once  the  envy 
of  the  Afro- Asian  world,  has  become  peril- 
ovisly  weak  in  the  last  18  months. 

impact    or    PAETT    SPLIT 

The  problems  posed  by  language  fanatics, 
tribal  separatists.  Communist  insurgents  and 
campus  extremists  have  been  rendered  al- 
most unmanageable  by  the  spUt  in  the  Con- 
gress Party  which  had  dominated  India  as  a 
united  group  since  independence  in  1947. 

Ironically,  the  rift  In  Nehru's  party  was 
brought  about  by  his  own  daughter.  Mrs. 
Gandhi  has  Justified  the  break  with  the  old 
conservatives  of  the  party  as  being  in  the 
beet  interests  of  the  country  and  "In  keep|| 
lug  with  the  changing  mood  of  our  people. 

OalUng  them  "reactionaries"  and  "stum- 
bling blocks  to  progress  along  Sodalirt 
lines,"  she  dismissed  top  poUticiana  like  Mo- 
rarjl  Desal,  Kumaraswaml  KamaraJ  and  Sid- 
davanahaUl  Nljalingappa  from  the  party. 

This  reduced  the  strength  of  her  party  in 
Parliament  to  222  from  285  and  turned  her 
government  Into  a  minority  one.  But  Com- 
munist and  other  left  wing  elements  pallied 
to  her  support. 

The  68  year  old  Kamara],  a  former  chair- 
man of  the  undivided  party  and  a  close  coo- 
fldant  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  reP«a^-[ 
taunted  Mrs.  Gandhi  for  "hobnobbing"  with 
the  Communists.  , 

Said  Desal,  a  76  year  old  conservative,  JU^_ 
Gandhi  has  not  only  demolished  the  party 
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built  by  her  own  father  but  has  deliberately 
invited  Communist  infiltration  into  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  sake  of  continuing  as 
prime  minister." 

One  of  the  prime  minister's  women  oppo- 
nents, Mrs.  Sucheta  Krlpalanl,  says  that  since 
the  split  "thousands  of  Communists  and  fel- 
low travelers  have  got  into  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
faction." 

Mrs.  Gandhi  has  denied  that  she  is  a  Com- 
munist sympathizer.  Officials  close  to  her 
say,  In  fact,  that  one  of  her  objects  in  order- 
ing a  midterm  election  is  to  win  an  absolute 
majority  for  her  faction  in  Parliament  so  that 
she  can  fully  dispense  with  outside  support, 
particularly  that  of  the  Communists. 

Nearly  a  dozen  major  parties  are  contesting 
the  elections.  These  Include  the  two  Congress 
factions,  the  Hindu  Jan  Sangh  (People's 
League),  the  conservative  Freedom  Party, 
the  United  Socialist  Party  and  the  pro- 
Moscow  and  pro-Peking  wings  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  erstwhile  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  Party  have  formed  what  has  been 
called  a  "grand  alliance"  with  the  People's 
League,  the  Freedom  Party  and  the  Socialists. 

"Our  aim  is  to  throw  Mrs.  Gandhi  out  of 
the  administration  and  form  a  truly  national 
government  representing  the  various  non- 
Communist  parties,"  says  KamaraJ.  He 
believes  that  the  "grand  alliance"  wUl  be  able 
to  get  an  absolute  majority  In  Parliament. 

On  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  been 
telling  vast  rural  audiences  that  "the  reac- 
tionaries will  be  trounced  and  will  never 
be  able  to  raise  their  heads  again." 

The  contending  parties  are  using  every 
available  means  to  woo  the  vast  electorate 
of  275  million  adults  which  is  almost  equal 
to  the  combined  population  of  United  States, 
Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

Since  more  than  60%  of  the  voters  are 
illiterate  and  there  Is  no  TV  outside  the 
national  capital,  novel  methods  have  been 
adopted  to  carry  the  party  messages  to  them. 

In  Rajasthan  State  in  western  India  the 
former  maharajas  (princes)  who  are  fighting 
Mr.  Gandhi  have  financed  hundreds  of  music 
groups.  They  go  from  village  to  vlUage  sing- 
ing the  praise  of  the  government's  opponents. 

Some  election  posters  in  Bihar  State  show 
Mrs.  Gandhi  as  a  Hindu  goddess  showering 
gifts  on  poor  peasants. 

But  not  all  is  fun  and  games.  There  baa 
been  more  violence  In  India  In  the  last  two 
years  than  at  any  time  since  the  country 
got  its  freedom  from  British  rule  In  1947. 

"THOEOTJOHLT    MODERN    MRS." 

Vlnoba  Bhave,  one  of  the  few  survlvUig 
colleagues  of  Mohandas  Gandhi,  the  father 
of  Indian  Independence,  said  recently:  "We 
attained  freedom  from  colonialism  through 
nonviolence  but  things  have  come  to  a  stage 
where  one  wonders  whether  we  are  not 
glorifying  violence." 

Many  Indian  leaders  draw  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  a  sister  democracy  like  the 
United  states  is  also  rocked  by  violence  and 
unrest.  Mrs.  Gandhi  reportedly  told  a  gather- 
ing of  newspaper  editors  in  Bombay  that 
there  is  more  violence  In  the  US  than  in 
her  own  country  and  that  New  York  Is  a 
more  dangerous  place  than   Calcutta. 

Violence  Is  a  major  issue  in  the  current 
election  in  which  some  3,000  candidates  are 
contesting  the  623  Parliament  seats.  Mrs. 
Oandhl  says  that  her  party  alone  is  in  a 
position  to  crush  extremists  of  various  hues 
ranging  from  Bengali  Maoists  to  religious 
■ealots  who  were  responsible  for  the  massacre 
of  hundreds  of  Moslems  In  the  city  of 
Ahmedabad. 

The  Indian  prime  minister's  biggest  asset 
u  her  modem  outlook.  Educated  in  the  best 
•chocls  in  Europe  and  India,  she  is  com- 
pletely free  from  religious  bias.  Much  against 
the  wishes  of  orthodox  Hindus,  she  married 
a  Parsl. 

Though  a  northerner  speaking  Hindi,  she 
has  stoutly  resisted  pressures  from  her  fol- 
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lowers  to  Impose  the  language  on  the  non- 
Hlndl  South.  This  has  prevented  a  Quebec- 
type  secessionist  movement  from  gathering 
momentum  in  Madras  State  where  at  one 
stage  separatists  had  designed  their  own 
"national"  flag. 

GREAT    WAVE    OF   STRIKES 

UiUted  Socialist  Party  boss  Madhu  Llmaye, 
an  excellent  parliamentarian,  has  charged 
Mrs.  Gandhi  with  trying  to  placate  Moslem 
rlghtwlng  organizations  In  an  attempt  to 
secure  support  from  the  60  million  strong 
minority  community. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Indian  fascism  is  also 
attributed  to  the  weakness  of  the  Gandhi 
administration.  The  city  government  in 
Bombay  is  now  controlled  by  43-year-old  Bal 
Thackeray's  Shiva  Sena  (Shiva's  Army). 

A  self-confessed  admirer  of  Adolf  Hitler, 
Thackeray  believes  In  a  mixture  of  mlUtant 
Hindu  revivalism,  antl-Communlsm  and 
what  one  columnist  calls  "selective  mod- 
ernism." 

To  demonstrate  the  power  of  his  organiza- 
tion, the  fascist  leader  recently  ordered  his 
20,000-strong  volunteer  force  to  take  over 
Bombay  for  three  days.  Forty  citizens  were 
killed  in  riots  and  the  government  was  forced 
to  open  negotiations  with  Thackeray. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  regime  has  also  been  marked 
by  an  unending  series  of  strikes  which  have 
affected  every  segment  of  the  popiilatlon 
from  teachers  and  steel  workers  to  milkmen 
and  hotel  boys. 

On  a  single  recent  day  New  Delhi  news- 
papers reported  43  strikes  in  various  states. 
Over  300,000  citizens  courted  arrest  in  the 
State  of  Assam  in  a  week  of  protest  against 
the  government's  delay  in  sanctioning  a  new 
oil  refinery. 

Observers  feel  that  in  course  of  time  the 
government  may  be  able  to  contain  religious 
hate  groups  and  militant  trade  unions.  But 
they  are  doubtful  about  the  democratic  pros- 
pects in  West  Bengal  State  which  has  be- 
come a  major  stronghold  of  Maoism. 

So  far,  more  than  600  citizens  have  been 
murdered  by  the  Bengali  Maoists.  In  Cal- 
cutta, a  seething  metropolis  of  over  six  mil- 
lion people,  a  hand-made  bomb  or  grenade 
can  be  bought  for  as  low  as  ten  cents. 

Police  have  rounded  up  nearly  7.000  young 
Maoists  in  West  Bengal  but  not  a  day  passes 
without  its  quota  of  murders  and  bombings. 

ARMY    AT    BENGAL    POLLS 

Polling  in  West  Bengal  is  being  organized 
with  the  help  of  the  army.  This  Is  the  first 
time  since  independence  that  the  army  has 
been  called  in  to  do  such  a  Job. 

Since  elections  are  also  being  held  for  the 
state  legislature,  one  big  question  is  whether 
pro-Peking  groups  like  the  Marxist  Com- 
munist Party  will  capture  the  West  Bengal 
administration. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  chances  of  remaining  prime 
minister  of  India  after  the  current  elections 
are  rated  high  by  many  observers  but  this 
will  depend  on  how  good  her  majority  is. 

If  her  party  scrapes  through  with  only  a 
thin  majority,  there  is  every  likelihood  of 
a  power  stru'?gle.  In  that  case,  either  Finance 
Minister  Yeshwantrao  Chavan  or  Defense 
Minister  Jagjivan  Ram  is  likely  to  make  a 
bid  for  the  premiership. 

An  era  of  coalitions  will  become  inevitable. 
But  the  experience  of  many  state  govern- 
ments since  the  1967  election  has  shown  how 
unstable  coalitions  can  be.  The  state  of  Bihar 
alone  has  had  six  governments  in  four  years. 

If  this  happens  in  the  federal  Parliament 
the  unity  of  India  will  be  in  Jeopardy.  Some 
of  the  restive  areas  like  West  Bengal,  Madras 
and  Kerala  may  revolt  against  the  central 
government.  There  is  also  the  ever-present 
danger  of  Chinese  Communist  intervention 
in  the  northern  areas. 

Many  Indians  are  Increasingly  concerned 
over  the  possibility  of  religious  hate  groups 
like  the  Jan  Sangh,  as  well  as  the  Commu- 
nists, getting  a  foothold  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 
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If  the  "grand  alliance"  wins  a  majority  in 
the  elections,  the  Jan  Sangh  will  have  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  federal  cabinet.  The 
Sangh's  main  plank  is  that  all  the  people  of 
India  should  be  "Indlanized" — which  in  ef- 
fects means  that  Moslems.  Christians,  Sikhs, 
Parsis  and  other  national  minorities  shoxUd 
accept  the  dominance  .  of  Hinduism.  India 
will  then  cease  to  be  a  secular  state. 

Some  Sangh  leaders  even  want  the  60  mil- 
lion Moslems  to  be  sent  away  to  neighboring 
Moslem  Pakistan. 

FOES    LACK    A    PROGRAM 

The  basic  wealcness  of  the  opposition  parties 
Is  that  they  have  no  economic  program  worth 
the  name. 

According  to  one  survey,  nearly  30  percent 
of  Indian  peasants  do  not  even  earn  20 
cents  a  day.  The  numl)er  of  unemployed  has 
crossed  the  17  million  mark.  The  20  million 
people  who  live  In  urban  slums  are  clamoring 
for  such  basic  needs  as  drinking  water. 

Mrs.  Gandhi  told  her  election  raUies  that 
the  choice  before  India  is  "democratic  So- 
cialism achieved  through  peaceful  and  con- 
stitutional means,  or  else  a  violent  revolu- 
tion." 

This  sort  of  talk  has  helped  to  depict  her 
In  the  eyes  of  the  average  Indian  as  a  dy- 
namic politician  determined  to  sweep  away 
the  cobwebs  of  the  past. 


THE  PRISONER  OP  WAR  ISSUE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  students  at 
the  Martin  Kellogg  Junior  High  School 
have  begun  a  program  to  help  secure 
the  release  of  our  POW's  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

These  students  are  to  be  compU- 
mented  for  their  hiunanltarian  concern 
and  for  their  efforts  to  secure  an  early 
release  of  these  prisoners. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  readers  of  this  Record  I  will  insert 
a  copy  of  a  news  story  describing  their 
efforts. 

I  think  that  all  Americans  can  draw 
inspiration  from  these  activities. 

The  article  follows: 
Newdjoton  to  Hanoi — Rxlxass  Our  POW'b 

Newinoton. — A  letter-wrtting  campaign 
has  been  launched  by  pupils  at  the  Martin 
Kellogg  Junior  High  School  to  hopefully 
speed  the  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  secure  better  treatment  for  them 
while  they  are  held  captive  In  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Spearheading  the  drive  was  an  editorial 
by  eighth  grader  Susan  Hlldreth,  editor  of 
the  Kellogg  Crier,  the  school  newspaper. 

She  Indicated  that  "something  has  to  be 
done  about  this  whole  business."  Later  she 
added,  that  "we  as  kids  growing  up  In  Amer- 
ica have  a  responslbUlty  to  do  something 
about  this  whole  situation." 

She  said  that  although  she  does  not 
know  anyone  personally  who  Is  being  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese,  that  Air  Force 
MaJ.  Croeley  Fltton  Jr.  of  Newlngton  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  prisoner. 

Susan  said  she  did  not  know  If  letter- 
writing  would  secure  early  release  or  better 
treatment  for  the  men.  "Maybe  If  we  all 
keep  wrttlng  letters,  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  get  tired  of  reading  them  and  do  some- 
thing. 

"Even  If  they  only  release  two  or  three 
men,  it  would  still  be  better  than  nothing." 
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She  Indicated  that  Newlngton  seems  to 
be  backing  the  letter  writing  campaign. 
"Both  my  parents  have  written  to  North 
Vietnam  and  so  have  all  my  neighbors," 
said  Susan,  a  resident  of  Stuart  Street. 

She  said  that  the  letters  written  by  the 
students  wo\ild  be  assembled  by  the  Kel- 
logg Crier  staff  later  this  week. 

"Then  we  will  hold  a  bake  sale  to  raise 
the  money  for  postage,"  Susan  said. 

Each  letter  to  North  Vietnam  costs  25 
cents. 

In  her  editorial,  she  said  that  several 
points  should  be  mentioned  In  the  letter, 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  "0£Bce  of 
the  President,  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, Hanoi.  North  Vietnam." 

The  points  Include  the  need  for: 

Prompt  Identification  of  the  prisoners. 

Adequate  diet  and  medical  care. 

Communication  with  other  prisoners  and 
families  at  home. 

Prompt  return  to  the  U.S.  of  seriously  sick 
or  woxmded. 

Protection  from  reprisals. 

Free  access  to  prisoners  and  their  place 
of  detention  by  a  neutral  party  such  as  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 

In  conclusion  Svisan  added,  "It  took  me 
10  minutes  to  copy  this  letter  form.  Can 
you  spare  10  minutes  of  your  time  for  a 
man  who  has  wasted  two  years  of  his  life 
in  a  prisoner  of  war  camp?  Please  help  us 
get  our  men  back  where  they  belong — at 
home  with  their  families." 


R.  L.  LAWRENCE,  JR.  RETmES 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday,  February  25, 
1971,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  direc- 
tor of  the  Metropolitan  Nashville-David- 
son County  Tennessee  waterworks,  re- 
tired after  46  years  of  service. 

Mr.  Lawrence  began  his  service  with 
the  old  Nashville  waterworks  com- 
mencing back  in  1925.  Some  6  years 
later,  under  former  mayor  Hilary  House, 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  named  director  of  the 
utility,  a  position  he  maintained  until 
his  announced  retirement  last  wee*. 

During  his  nearly  five  decades  of  serv- 
ice Mr.  Lawrence  held  the  reigns  of 
leadership  over  a  department  that  was 
to  evolve  from  a  city  facility  to  a  major 
metropolitan  service  for  a  community  of 
nearly  a  million  persons. 

Over  this  span  of  time  Mr.  Lawrence 
served  with  competence  imder  four  may- 
ors, the  most  recent  of  whom.  Mayor 
Beverly  Briley,  said  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
upon  annoimcement  of  his  retirement: 

Bob  Lawrence  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  City  of  Nashville,  Metro- 
politan Government  and  to  this  community 
since  1925.  During  his  dedicated  service  we 
have  seen  Nashville  develop  from  a  small  city 
to  a  major  metropolitan  center.  The  efforts  of 
Bob  Lawrence  and  his  dedication  to  the  Job 
have  contrlbutedly  greatly  to  the  develcqj- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lawrence  and  his  family  are  fa- 
miliar names  throughout  the  Midsouth 
region  for  their  contributions  to  our  com- 
munity. One  of  their  sons,  Comdr.  Wil- 
liam Porter  Lawrence,  has  been  held  cap- 
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tive  of  the  North  Vietnamese  since  June 
1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  grateful  and  apprecia- 
tive community  extends  Its  thanks  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  for  his  fine  service.  An 
editorial  commending  Mr.  Lawrence 
appeared  in  the  February  26, 1971  edition 
of  the  Nashville  Banner  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

"Mister  Watebwobks,"  R.  L.  Lawsence, 
Retires 

(By  Dick  Battle) 

Robert  L.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Nashville's  nation- 
ally recognized  "Mister  Waterworks,"  today 
announced  his  retirement  after  46  years  of 
service,  nearly  40  of  them  as  a  utUlty  exec- 
utive. 

The  mayor  said  "two  or  three  persons"  are 
now  vmder  consideration  as  successors  to 
Lawrence,  but  no  decision  "has  been  made  at 
this  time."  Two  men  directly  under  the  di- 
rector are  K.  R.  Harrington,  assistant  di- 
rector for  sewerage  services,  and  W.  F.  Brock, 
Jr.,  assistant  director  for  water  services. 

Mayor  Beverly  Briley,  presenting  Lawrence 
with  an  engraved  plaique  in  recognition  of 
his  service  to  the  community,  said.  "Bob 
Lawrence  has  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  City  of  Nashville,  Metropolitan 
Government  and  to  this  community  since 
1925.  During  his  dedicated  service  ...  we 
have  seen  NashvlUe  develop  from  a  smaU  city 
to  a  major  metropolitan  center.  The  efforts 
of  Bob  Lawrence  and  his  dedication  to  the 
Job  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  develop- 
ment." 

Lawrence  said  he  had  "concluded  that  In 
as  much  as  I  have  served  the  people  of  our 
fine  community  for  almost  46  years,  nearly 
40  years  of  which  have  been  as  the  responsi- 
ble administrative  head  of  these  vital  serv- 
ices, in  fairness  to  myself  and  my  family,  I 
should  seek  retirement." 

He  began  his  service  with  the  former  City 
of  Nashville  in  1925  as  a  young  engineer  not 
long  after  graduating  from  the  Vanderbllt 
University  of  Engineering.  During  his  col- 
lege years  he  was  a  star  lineman  for  the 
Vanderbllt  football  team  playing  center  on 
the  university's  winning  teams  of  the  early 
1920s. 

In  1932  he  was  named  by  Mayor  Hilary 
Howse  as  director  of  waterworks.  As  director 
of  the  utility  he  gained  national  recognition 
for  the  efficiency  and  administration  of  the 
system  and  in  1963  with  the  advent  of  Metro- 
politan Government  he  became  the  director 
of  water  and  sewerage  services  for  Metro- 
p)olltan  Government. 

Lawrence,  thanking  Mayor  Briley  for  his 
cooperation  and  for  the  praise  and  recogni- 
tion given  him,  said,  "Although  you  have 
g^raclously  assured  me  .  .  .  that  I  could  say 
on  as  long  as  I  desired"  he  had  decided  to 
seek  retirement. 

Recalling  his  long  service  under  four  may- 
ors, he  added  "any  contributions  that  I  have 
made  are  well  known  to  our  citizenry  and 
have  been  rewarding  to  me  personally.  My 
association  with  you  (Briley)  for  the  past 
eight  years  has  been  most  cordial,  been 
most  understanding  and  cooperative." 

progress  made 

Referring  to  progress  made  during  the  four 
decades  of  his  administrative  tenxire,  Law- 
rence said,  "We  have  a  fine  water  system 
which  is,  as  you  know,  nationally  recognized; 
and  we  have  made  great  strides  in  setting  up 
a  gatlc  sewerage  program  which  has  provided 
sewers  to  over  21,000  pieces  of  property  which 
had  remained  unsewered  for  many  years." 

Lawrence  told  Briley,  "Tou  may  rightfully 
claim  a  large  measure  of  credit  In  sponsoring 
this  project  which  has  made  such  a  conslder- 
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able  contribution  to  the  economy  and  health 
of  our  community." 

He  said  he  was  "leaving  the  deijartment 
In  a  sound  condition  and  with  sound  pMllclea 
for  my  successors.  I  wish,  also,"  be  added,  "to 
pay  tribute  to  the  many  fine  employes  with 
whom  I  have  worked  throughout  these  many 
years.  I  have  also  enjoyed  my  association 
with  many  council  members  and  heads  of 
other  departments." 

Lawrence  was  honored  In  1969  as  "Water 
Utility  Man  of  the  Year"  In  the  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  section  of  the  American  Water- 
works Association,  and  In  1968  won  the 
coveted  Puller  Award  for  "distinguished  serv- 
ice in  the  water  supply  field"  bestowed  by 
the  American  Waterworks  Association." 

Concluding  the  brief  ceremony  in  his  of- 
fice Mayor  Briley  conamented  of  Lawrence. 
"He  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  for  our  com- 
munity. He  should  not  retire  without  this 
city  giving  him  every  honor  possible  because 
of  his  achievement  and  forethought  in  the 
development  of  this  community." 


Mister  Waterworks 

Robert  L.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  retiring  after 
nearly  half  a  century  of  invaluable  service 
to  this  Metropolitan  community,  has  exem- 
plified the  highest  Ideals  and  the  highest 
standards  grateful  citizens  could  expect  of 
their  public  servants. 

An  engineer  of  nationally  recognized  pro- 
fessional ability,  he  has  developed  and  main- 
tained a  water  service  utility  for  the  people 
of  Nashville  and  Davidson  County  that  ha« 
been  a  major  factor  in  its  development, 
progress,  and  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  public  health. 

Since  1963  he  has  beaded  and  directed  the 
combined  public  utUlty  of  water  and  sewer- 
age services.  Under  his  direction  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  expansion  of  both  water 
and  sanitary  sewer  services. 

His  untiring  devotion  to  the  high  Ideals 
and  standards  of  public  service  he  has  set 
for  himself,  for  his  department,  and  for  the 
people  who  have  worked  with  him  and  under 
his  direction,  has  won  for  him  the  deep 
respect,  affection  and  high  regard  of  the 
people  he  has  served  since  1925. 

Bob  Lawrence,  "Mister  Waterworks"  him- 
self, has  earned  the  right  to  rest  on  well 
deserved  laurels  and  relax  a  little  from  the 
stress  and  strain  of  high  administrative 
respwnslblllty. 

His  professional  skill  and  integrity,  his 
wise  direction  and  vigorous  attention  to  the 
Job  of  building  for  his  community  the  best 
UtUlty  service  possible  mark  a  goal  and  a 
degree  of  excellence  his  successors  must 
strive  to  reach  and  maintain. 

The  Nashville  Banner  Joins  Mayor  Beverly 
Briley  and  a  grateful  citizenry  in  recognition 
of  the  fine  and  rewarding  contribution  of 
one  of  the  real  giants  of  public  service. 

Thanks,  Bob  Lawrence,  for  work  well 
done.  We  will  not  forget  you  or  your  work 
for  the  welfare,  progress,  and  good  health 
of  this  community. 


A  WORTHWHILE  PROGRAM  FOR 
IMPROVING  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ambi- 
tious and  worthwhile  program  for  im- 
proving the  environment  has  recently 
come  to  my  attention.  The  Adolph  Coors 
Co.  of  Golden,  Colo.,  has  for  the  last  year 
been  engaged  in  a  program  aimed  at  the 
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recycling  of  alimiinum  containers,  and 
plans  such  a  program  for  its  glass  con- 
tainers. The  program  illustrates  that  an 
environmentally  beneficial  plan  can 
achieve  positive  results  in  the  area  of 
solid  waste  and  litter. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  public  is  re- 
warded by  efforts  aimed  to  relieve  our 
environment  of  the  ponderous  solid 
wastes  of  200  million  avid  consumers.  In 
this  case,  it  is  important  to  note  that  a 
well-designed  program  can  be  mutually 
beneficial.  Industry  has  everything  to 
gain  from  good  ecology. 

The  distinction  between  goods  and 
service  industry  is  an  artificial  one  on  a 
crowded  continent.  Those  whose  fac- 
tories merely  spit  out  goods  and  wastes 
from  a  diminishing  stockpile  of  resources 
are  a  disservice  to  society  if  they  feel 
they  are  relieved  of  all  responsibility 
when  the  product  is  sold.  Products  in 
"disposable"  containers  inevitably  result 
in  trash.  It  is  pointless  to  pretend  that 
this  trash  is  totally  the  responsibility  of 
the  consumer. 

I  commend  Coors  for  their  forward- 
thinking  efforts  aimed  at  providing  not 
only  the  goods,  but  the  vital  service  of 
facilitating  the  reuse  of  the  byproduct 
of  this  use,  and  I  offer  my  colleagues 
Coors*  statement  of  their  program. 

AnOLFH  COORS  Co., 
Golden,  Colo.,  January  12,  1971. 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
House  Office  Buildtng, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  A  year  ago  I 
wrote  all  legislators  in  Adolph  Coors  Com- 
pany's 11 -state  marketing  area  to  advise  that 
our  company  was  embarking  upon  a  cash- 
for-cans  aluminum  recovery  program.  We 
did  that  because  this  company  and  Its  dis- 
tributors are  solemnly  committed  to  fight 
litter  and  solid  waste  in  order  to  help  keep 
America  the  kind  of  place  we  all  want  it  to 
be.  In  light  of  that  commitment,  I  believe 
you  will  be  Interested  to  know  these  things: 

Public  response  to  the  cash-for-cans  pro- 
gram has  vastly  exceeded  our  expectations. 
During  the  first  11  months  of  1970,  our  166 
distributors  received  5,218.463  pounds  of  alu- 
minum or  more  than  120-mim(m  caru.  We 
paid  the  organizations  and  Individuals  who 
picked  up  that  aluminum  $521,846  for  doing 
so.  The  program  U  not  restricted  to  Coors 
cans  ...  we  pay  for  all  aluminum  contain- 
ers, of  whatever  brand.  Literally  hundreds  if 
not  thousands  of  youth,  civic  and  service  or- 
ganizations are  cooperating  with  this  pro- 
gram; they  use  the  dlme-a-pound  proceeds 
for  worthwhile  community  causes .  of  all 
kinds. 

As  you  can  image,  our  cash-for-cans  pro- 
gram did  not  always  meet  with  immediate 
public  enthusiasm  In  our  various  marketing 
areas.  Getting  people  concerned  and  involved 
has  been  the  major  Adolph  Coors  Company 
management  effort  during  1970,  and  in  some 
cases  It  has  been  a  long.  uphUl  fight.  In 
Mess  where  the  community  has  gotten  be- 
hind the  effort,  we  are  showing  returns  of 
oyer  60%  of  our  cans.  Since  our  studies  in- 
dicate that  not  more  than  one  percent  of 
our  cans  actually  end  up  as  litter  and  that 
fully  99%  of  the  users  of  our  product  dis- 
pose of  the  empty  can  properly,  a  60%  re- 
turn not  only  all  but  eliminates  the  Utter 
out  makes  an  appreciable  dent  in  the  solids 
waste  aspects  as  well. 

Litter  has  been  defined  as  the  visible  por- 
»  »?*?  *^®  '°"**'  "^^"^  iceberg.  Although  un- 
wghtiy  and  repugnant,  litter  Is  but  a  small 
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fraction  of  the  real,  long-range  environmen- 
tal problem  of  solids  waste  disposal.  We  are 
confident  that  In  the  long  run  recycling  of 
aluminum  containers  wUl  be  a  more  satis- 
factory answer  than  returnable  glass  bottles 
in  minimizing  solids  waste.  For  example,  both 
Pepsi  Cola  and  Coca  Cola  report  that  they 
only  average  90%  return  on  returnable  soft- 
drink  bottles  which  are  sold  for  home  con- 
sumption. In  densely  populated  urban  areas, 
the  rate  of  return  drops  as  low  as  75%.  One 
thousand  returnable  bottles  weigh  about  750 
pounds.  At  90 '"r  return,  each  1.000  bottles  sold 
adds  75  pounds  of  glass  to  litter  and  solids 
wastes.  One  thousand  aluminum  cans  weigh 
only  40  pounds.  With  no  salvage  at  all  the 
aluminum  cans  would  comprise  only  about 
half  the  weight  of  solids  waste  that  return- 
able bottles  do.  Yet  we  are  confident  of 
reaching  a  minimum  75%  recycle  level  given 
the  time  to  do  so. 

Although  we  regard  litter  as  the  pressing 
and  immediate  problem  and  our  initial  ef- 
forts with  the  cash-for-cans  program  have 
mainly  been  directed  at  correcting  litter,  we 
view  the  impending  and  ominous  matter  of 
solids  waste  and  Its  disposal  as  the  real  and 
serious  long-range  environmental  challenge. 
Thus,  we  regard  aluminum  can  salvage  and 
recycle  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  overall 
operation.  Of  all  of  our  management  objec- 
tives it  has  the  top  priority.  Our  hope  Is  that 
we  will  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  make  it 
work.  Our  success  to  date  exceeds  our  fondest 
hopes  although  we  regard  It  as  Just  a  start. 

Adolph  Coors  Company  and  its  distributors 
win  intensify  their  efforts  to  make  the  cash- 
for-cans  program  even  more  successful  In 
1971.  We  anticipate  that  far  more  aluminum 
will  be  recovered  for  recycling.  More  and 
more  companies  are  turning  to  aluminum 
packaging  because  they  realize  its  environ- 
mental value.  Further.  In  1971  our  company 
will  discontinue  use  of  the  tall  tinplate  can 
replacing  it  with  an  aluminum  can  of  our 
own  manufacture.  When  that  changeover  is 
complete,  all  canned  beer  marketed  by  Coors 
will  be  in  aluminum  cans. 

A  new  and  important  program  at  Adolph 
Coors  Company  will  provide  for  the  salvage 
and  reuse  or  recycle  of  our  convenience 
bottles  which  have  heretofore  been  nonre- 
turnable.  All  such  bottles  will  soon  have  a 
redemption  value  of  one  cent  each.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  will  be  suitable  for  reuse. 
Those  that  are  not  will  be  returned  as  cullet 
to  a  glass  factory  located  a  few  miles  from  our 
brewery  In  Golden  and  melted  up  to  be  made 
Into  new  bottles — that  is — recycled.  Glass 
like  aluminum  can  be  infinitely  recycled. 

Thus  with  the  completion  of  our  1971 
changeover  on  the  tall  can  from  tinplate  to 
aluminum  and  the  immediate  adoption  of  a 
complete  system  of  returnable  bottles,  every 
Coors  can  and  bottle  will  have  a  cash  return 
value.  Both  plans  will  be  in  effect  through- 
out our  entire  marketing  area  .  .  .  Arizona, 
California.  Colorado.  Idaho.  Kansas.  Nevada! 
New  Mexico.  Oklahoma.  Texas.  Utah  and 
Wyoming. 

One  other  thing.  A  top  management  com- 
mittee at  our  company  now  Is  meeting  regu- 
larly to  determine  how  we  can  recycle  every, 
thing  that  Adolph  Coors  Company  uses 
not  only  aluminum  and  glass  but  also  wood! 
paper  and  the  rest.  We  have  found  some  an- 
swers; we  are  seeking  a  total  answer.  This 
effort  also  has  top  management  priority. 

Our  company  is  totally  dedicated  to  the 
business  of  keeping  this  nation  clean  and 
inviting.  We  share  and  appreciate  your  con- 
cern with  this  vital  problem.  You  have  my 
personal  pledge  that  Adolph  Coors  Company 
wUl  be  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  preser- 
vation of  a  quality  environment  for  America. 
Sincerely, 

William  K.  Coors. 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
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SPACE  EXPENDITURES 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
ord a  letter  written  by  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mrs.  Esther  H.  Dawkins,  of  Detroit. 
The  letter  is  one  of  several  I  received 
from  constituents  concerned  with  huge 
Qovemment  expenditures  for  the  space 
effort.  Questioned  is  the  necessity  of  this 
tsrpe  of  Government  spending  in  view  of 
vital  domestic  needs  and  challenges 
facing  our  population  on  earth. 

I  include  the  letter  as  follows: 

Detroit.  Mich. 
Congresswoman    Martha    Grutiths. 

Dkas  Mrs.  Grutiths:  I  Just  had  to  write 
this  letter.  I  know  you  are  bogged  down 
with  maU,  but  this  one  comes  with  a  sin- 
cerity of  my  convictions. 

It  really  is  a  revolting  sight  to  see  this 
moon  landing  in  almost  all  of  its  entirety 
on  TV  on  every  channel  except  Ch.  50. 

The  first  lunar  landing  was  of  much  in- 
terest to  us  &  the  entire  world,  the  second 
was  a  duplication  &  now  the  third  is  in 
triplicate.  The  same  old  phraseology  "every- 
thing looking  good."  So  this  has  become  the 
same  old  thing  over  &  over. 

Secondly,  to  see  all  of  the  waste  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  this  project  makes  one 
sick  at  heart  to  know  that  it  is  so  much 
needed  here  on  earth  to  help  stamp  out 
hunger,  to  clean  up  pollution,  to  clothe  needy 
families,  to  give  chUdren  a  better  education, 
to  revitalize  the  large  cities  &  clean  up  crime 
&  stop  corruption  in  high  places.  Also  stop 
making  this  country  nothing  but  an  asphalt 
Jungle.  We  keep  destroying  our  rural  &  pas- 
toral beauty  day  by  day  &  year  by  year.  Ev- 
eryone has  said  we  have  to  progress,  progress 
to  -vhat?  ObUvlon.  That's  Just  where  we  are 
headed  for. 

Thirdly;  we  scream  bloody  murder  about 
pollution  and  now  we  are  polluting  the 
moon.  No  wonder  the  younger  generation  is 
disgusted  with  us.  Can't  we  go  any  where 
without  polluting  everything  we  touch?  To 
let  the  universe  see  the  astronauts  empty 
garbage,  throw  away  golf  clubs  &  ball  on  the 
moon  beside  other  trash  is  disgusting.  Then 
to  hear  of  the  waste,  leaving  cameras  and 
other  very  expensive  tools  on  the  moon  that 
costs  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  is  a 
sin.  We  have  conquered  the  moon  we  have 
found  out  that  is  not  a  livable  planet  so  why 
not  let  well  enough  alone.  We  bea.-  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  moon  &  I  think  that  was  &  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  that  we  tried  this 
moon  landing  first. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  people  here  on 
earth  "Try  to  out  do  the  Joneses" 

Its  about  time  our  elected  officials  stand 
up  to  the  Pentagon  complex. 

This  is  the  place  that  God  gave  us  to  In- 
habit not  the  planets. 

I  think  if  we  can  get  these  supposedly 
brilliant  men  &  women  that  work  in  the 
field  of  science  to  come  up  with  a  formvUa 
to  Irrigate  the  deserts  &  make  it  a  \iseful 
place  of  habitation,  to  research  cleaning  up 
the  waters  &  purify  our  air  &  many  other 
things  our  earth  needs,  they  will  be  giving 
us  as  human  beings  something  tv,  look  for- 
ward to. 

I  may  not  live  to  see  it  but  America 
will  have  a  revolution  so  violent  that  it 
will  devastate  our  great  country  to  the 
point  of  no  return.  This  Is  the  only  coun- 
try  I   know   since   my   mothers   people    (as 
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slaves)  was  brought  here  to  Jamestown,  Va., 
In  1672  &  my  father  who  was  a  full  blooded 
Indian  was  here  long  before  the  Mayflower 
landed.  So  you  can  see  why  I  am  so  concerned. 

What  prompted  me  to  write  this  letter  to 
you  as  my  representative  In  Congress,  was 
listening  to  the  people  talking.  Since  my  re- 
tirement I  started  working  with  our  city 
(Detroit)  Police  Community  Council.  Also 
the  Justice  League  &  have  did  some  public 
speaking  so  I  come  In  contact  with  quite  a 
number  of  people  &  this  was  discussed  at 
length.  The  waste  of  ovir  monies  &  the  moon 
probe. 

I  hope  you  want  throw  this  letter  aside  & 
forget  because  middle  class  people  are  Just 
talking  now.  But  they  feel  they  are  being 
pushed  to  the  brink.  Tou  cant  stretch  a  rub- 
ber band  to  the  breaking  point  &  expect  it 
not  to  snap. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Esther  H.  Dawkins. 


MAN  AND  HIB  ENVIRONMENT— 
SPEECH  OF  DR.  SAMUEL  R. 
ALDRICH 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
handed  the  speech  of  Dr.  Samuel  R. 
Aldrlch  in  his  appearance  before  the 
Foundation  for  American  Agriculture  in 
Chicago,  HI.,  on  December  2,  1970.  The 
Foundation  for  American  Agriculture 
meeting  was  composed  of  leaders  from 
agriculture  and  agribusiness  throughout 
the  country  and  addressed  their  interests 
at  the  meeting  to  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment. The  environment  Is  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  all  of  us  these  days, 
and  Dr.  Aldrich's  reasoned  approach 
should  reassure  us  that  we  do  not  have  to 
add  ecology  and  environment  to  the 
areas  of  our  current  hysteria.  The  prob- 
lems of  environment  and  ecology  can  be 
solved,  and  we  are  indebted  for  Dr. 
Aldrich  and  others  of  the  Illinois  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  for  their  mature  con- 
tributions. I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record 
Dr.  Aldrich's  presentation,  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  can  read  it  in 
its  entirety : 

Man  and  His  Envikonmknt 
(By  Samuel  R.  Aldrlch) 

Agriculture  has  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  environment.  The  goal  of  agriculture  is, 
In  fact,  to  manage  the  environment  for  the 
long-term  benefit  of  mankind.  This  It  has 
done  with  eminent  success. 

Decisions  to  this  point  In  time  have  been 
based  mainly  upon  economic  considerations. 
To  put  It  bluntly,  if  It  paid  we  did  It  (with 
minor  restrictions  for  known  hazards).  Re- 
cently a  new  dimension  has  been  added.  So- 
ciety Is  Insisting  that  long-term  effects  on 
all  aspects  of  the  environment  be  considered 
In  deciding  practices  to  be  followed.  Society 
has  the  right  to  place  certain  restrictions  on 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  environment. 

The  image  of  agriculture  is  poor  in  the 
minds  of  environmentalists.  Ecologlsts  gen- 
erally view  farmers,  agribusiness,  and  agri- 
cultural scientists  as  Interested  only  in  mak- 
ing a  profit  and  as  having  little  knowledge 
of  or  concern  for  effects  on  the  environment 
and  even  human  health.  Ecologlsts  and  so- 
cial scientists  feel  that  they  must,  therefore, 
assume  responsibility  for  saving  the  environ- 
ment. 
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In  contrast  persons  in  agricultiire  perceive 
themselves  &s  being  responsible  for  produc- 
ing high  quality  food  at  a  reasonable  price 
and  thus  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind. They  view  ecologlsts  as  idealists  with- 
out practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  hence 
capable  neither  of  suggesting  acceptable 
changes  nor  of  foreseeing  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  some  simple  solutions  they  suggest. 

During  the  past  few  yeaws  when  the  atti- 
tudes of  society  were  being  formulated,  ecol- 
oglsts and  many  social  scientists  were  effec- 
tively using  the  news  media  to  mold  public 
opinion.  Meanwhile,  we  in  agriculture  were 
mainly  going  about  the  business  of  efficient 
production.  Consequently  there  is  both  lack 
of  information  and  much  misinformation 
about  the  effects  of  agriculture. 

Every  school  kid  has  heard  about  the  per- 
vasive effects  of  DDT  and  the  claim  that 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  from  fertilizers  are 
destroying  streams  and  lakes.  Most  everyone 
has  heard  of  the  "concentration  of  DDT  In 
the  food  chain".  I  submit  that  there  is  a 
corollary:  "The  concentration  of  unsub- 
stantiated Information  In  the  information 
chain." 

We  shotild  not  blame  environmentalists 
and  the  media  entirely  for  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. We  simply  have  been  remiss  in  analyz- 
ing the  overall,  long-term  effects  of  practices 
and  making  them  known  to  scientists  in 
other  disciplines  and  to  the  public  through 
the  news  niiedla. 

Many  persons  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
science  and  technology  have  caused  the  prob- 
lems and  therefore  must  be  restricted  in  a 
wholesale  manner.  The  fact  Is  that,  though 
science  and  technology  In  agriculture  and 
elsewhere  have  created  certain  environmen- 
tal problems  (along  with  tremendous  bene- 
fits) ,  only  more  science  ajid  technology  cor- 
rectly applied  can  solve  the  problems  I 

We  are  experiencing  an  unusual  phenome- 
non. A  substantial  number  of  people,  espe- 
cially young  people,  believe  that  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  catastrophe  unless  we  imme- 
diately stop  many  forms  of  poUutlon  In- 
cluding fertilizers  and  pesticides.  Since  a  lot 
of  people  hold  that  view.  It  should  not  sur- 
prise us  that  some  drastic  measures  to  curb 
poUutlon  are  being  suggested.  Desperate  per- 
sons are  susceptible  to  radical  ideas. 

Agriculture  and  society  would  benefit  from 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  effects,  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable,  of  modern  agri- 
culture on  the  environment.  But  there  Is  a 
barrier  to  effective  communication.  How  do 
you  reach  persons  whose  views  are  already 
firmly  set  and  who  therefore  Interpret  your 
sincere  attempts  at  objective  presentations 
as  merely  defending  continued  use  of  ferti- 
lizers, pesticides,  etc.,  for  personal  gain? 

There  are  two  ways  to  react  to  environ- 
mentalists whom  you  believe  to  be  wrong: 

(a)  Watch  for  their  mistakes  and  then 
"slap  them  down".  The  trouble  with  that 
course  Is  that  charges  make  the  front  page 
headlines  whereas  rebuttals  are  put  on  the 
back  pages  near  the  want  ads. 

(b)  Assume  they  are  sincere  and  thus  try 
to  work  with  them  hefore  they  have  inter- 
preted their  data,  made  up  their  minds  and 
published  their  mistakes.  This  is  a  more  ma- 
ture and  effective  course  of  action. 

There  are  three  false  impressions  about 
nitrogen  that  are  generally  held  by  environ- 
mentalists and  widely  accepted  by  the  pub- 
lic: 

(1)  That  nitrate  in  water  is  Increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

(2)  That  commercial  fertilizer  is  the  cause. 

(3)  That  returning  to  legumes,  animal 
manure,  and  soil  humus  for  nitrogen  would 
correct  the  supposed  situation. 

The  nitrate  content  of  the  Mississippi  River 
at  Chester,  Illinois,  has  not  Increased  over 
the  past  ten  years.  Nitrate  In  the  Illinois  and 
Wabash  Rivers  appears  to  have  increased 
slightly  since  1956.  The  Kaskaskla  near  Its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi  has  not  In- 
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creased  in  nitrate  concentration  since  1946. 
This  Is  the  river  which  through  an  unfortu- 
nate error  in  data  summary  is  the  basis  for 
the  widely  disseminated  Idea  that  nitrates 
tripled  between  1946  and  1966.  ^eclflc  cases 
of  high  nitrates  and  rapid  increases  in  small 
rivers  and  streams  can  be  found  and  un- 
doubtedly nitrogen  fertUlzer  Is  a  contributing 
cause.  There  are  also  Instances  of  decreaset 
in  nitrates. 

An  important  problem  In  charting  trends 
in  nitrates  in  streams  is  that  records  are 
generaUy  of  6-year  duration  or  less.  We 
shoiild  continue  to  be  concerned  but  not 
generally  alarmed  about  nitrates  in  water. 
Research  on  sources  and  means  for  reducing 
should  be  supported. 

Impressions  2  and  3  are  predicated  on  the 
belief  that  nitrogen  from  fertilizer  behaves 
differently  than  nitrogen  from  animal  ma- 
nure, legumes,  or  soil  himius.  Regardless  of 
source  nearly  aU  of  the  nitrogen  used  by 
crops  Is  In  the  &mmonliun  (NH«J  form  prior 
to  conversion  by  nitrifying  soU  organisms  to 
nitrate  (NO-,).  Nitrate  derived  from  fer- 
tilizer is  neither  more  nor  lees  leachable  than 
nitrate  from  manure,  legumes  or  soil  humus. 

Equal  amounts  of  nitrate  nitrogen  are  re- 
quired to  produce  100  bushels  of  corn  Irre- 
spective of  source.  The  potential  then  for 
having  excessive  nitrate  appear  at  unwanted 
sites  In  the  environment  is  determined  by 
the  crop  yield  goal  rather  than  by  the  sup- 
plying source. 

The  undesirable  effects  of  agricultural 
technology  have  been  extensively,  though  not 
always  accurately,  nor  in  proper  perspec- 
tive, analyzed  in  both  popular  and  scientific 
literature  and  through  the  news  media. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  technology  on  the 
environment  have  not  received  the  attention 
they  deserve!  The  usual  approach  in  sup- 
porting continued  use  of  fertilizers,  pesti- 
cides and  antibiotics  Is  quite  logically  that 
they  are  essential  for  the  production  of  ade- 
quate amounts  of  high-quality  food  at  a 
reasonable  price.  But  I  feel  that  technology 
properly  used  it  justified  because  of  its  posi- 
tive effects  on  the  environment. 

Data  from  the  Morrow  Plots  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  lUustrate  the 
effect  of  different  levels  of  fertility.  The  plots 
are  nearly  a  century  old  hence  they  are  a 
valid  index  of  long-term  effects. 

Illinois  grows  about  10  million  acres  with 
intensive  use  of  modem  technology.  The 
Morrow  Plot  data  indicate  that  if  only  ma- 
nure, lime  and  phosphorus  were  applied  in  a 
continuous  com  system,  14  million  acres 
would  be  required.  If  no  fertility  treatments 
were  applied  the  need  would  increase  to  27 
million  acres. 

An  alternative  cropping  system  of  com- 
oats-Iegume  hay  with  manure,  lime,  and 
phosphorus  would  require  14  million  acres 
to  produce  usable  therms  of  energy  equal  to 
10  million  acres  of  com  with  full  treatment 
(nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium,  limestone) 
and  30  million  if  no  fertility  treatments  were 
applied. 

These  are,  of  course,  extreme  and  vmrealis- 
tlc  alternatives,  but  they  Illustrate  the  point 
that  fertility  treatments  minimize  the  crop- 
land acres  needed  for  food  production.  What 
then  would  be  the  effect  on  the  environment 
of  greatly  reducing  or  giving  up  fertilizers? 

It  would  be  a  disaster. 

Without  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium 
and  limestone  applications  our  soil  resource 
could  not  be  preserved  and  future  genera- 
tions would  reap  a  tragic  harvest  of  famine. 
Nitrogen  is  the  key  to  maintaining  soil  or- 
ganic matter  In  Intensive  cropping  systems. 
Soil  organic  matter  is  a  key  to  maintaining 
surface  structure  and  water  infiltration  ca- 
pacity. 

The  increased  acres  needed  for  food  pro- 
duction with  lower  acre  yields  woud  increase 
water  runoff,  floods  and  erosion  hence,  accel- 
erating polution  due  to  sediment,  phos- 
phorus, pesticides,  and  organic  matter.  Two 
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contributing  causes  would  be  a)  increased 
gcres  of  cropland  and  b)  more  cropland  on 
sloping  fields. 

Increasing  the  acres  of  cropland  would 
further  reduce  the  small  areas  of  woodland. 
irildlUe  habitat  and  recreational  land  in 
much  of  the  midwest. 

I  have  used  fertilizers  to  show  that  tech- 
nology has  a  positive  effect  because  it  mini- 
mizes the  acres  required  for  food  production. 
TM  principle  applies  to  all  of  agriculture. 
The  fact  that  one  modern  dairy  cow  replaces 
two  of  a  few  generations  ago  or  that  a  broiler 
can  be  grown  on  little  more  than  one-half  as 
much  feed,  reduce  the  undesirable  Impact  of 
man's  demands  upon  the  environment. 

There  are  few  if  any  simple  solutions  to 
the  control  of  p>ollutlon.  In  agriculture,  as 
in  the  ecosystem  as  a  whole  or  among  the 
facets  of  a  free  enterprise  economic  system, 
practices  are  intricately  Intertwined.  Restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  science  and  technologj- 
in  agriculture  must  be  approached  with  cau- 
tion and  with  broad  understanding  of  the 
side  effects  lest  the  cure  be  worse  than  the 
disease. 

Henry  Hazlett  in  his  epilogue  to  "The  Art 
of  Thinking",  (Nash  Publishing  Corp.  1969) 
makes  some  comments  that  I  feel  could  well 
guide  anyone  who  wants  to  contribute  to  en- 
vironmental improvement. 

"No  man  can  hope  to  do  original  work  or 
even  profitable  thinking  in  any  science  or 
branch  of  knowledge  until  he  has  gone  to 
the  trouble  to  learn  what  has  already  been 
discovered  in  that  branch  of  knowledge.  He 
must  know  the  previous  state  of  the  question. 
Then  he  will  see  whether  he  can  make  any 
contribution  of  his  own. 

When  the  great  Isaac  Newton  was  asked 
how  he  had  been  able  to  make  such  tremen- 
dous contributions  to  human  knowledge  and 
thought,  and  to  see  so  much  farther  chan 
other  men,  he  answered  modestly:  'I  stood 
on  the  shoulders  of  giants.'  In  other  words, 
he  was  able  to  build  on  what  his  predecessors 
had  discovered. 

We  who  live  today  are  in  one  respect  In  a 
more  enviable  position  than  any  other  gen- 
eration in  history.  We  stand  on  the  shoulders 
of  giants.  ...  So  an  Intelligent  college  stu- 
dent today  Is  in  a  position  to  learn  more 
about  calculus  than  Newton,  more  about  eco- 
nomics than  Adam  Smith,  and  more  about 
evolution  than  Darwin",  and,  may  1  add, 
more  about  the  environment  than  any  sci- 
entist to  this  point  in  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment will  continue  to  grow  but  will 
likely  receive  less  attention  from  the  news 
media  and  politicians.  Though  agriculture  is 
presently  a  target  for  criticism,  I  believe  that 
by  diooelng  the  right  strategy  the  interest 
that  has  been  generated  in  agricultural  prac- 
tices can  be  used  for  the  betterment  of  agrl- 
enlture  and  society  as  a  whole. 

I  have  a  positive,  constructive  attitude  to- 
ward our  economic  system.  It  has  produced 
miracles  within  a  framework  of  limited  ob- 
Jectlvee.  I  do  not  feel  that  It  is  fair  or 
•erves  any  useful  purptose  to  blame  previous 
generations  for  blindness,  ruthlessness  or 
«heer  greed  in  their  use  of  the  environment. 
They  had  as  many  thoiightful,  sensitive  cltl- 
»eaa  as  we  have.  But  we  have  the  advantage 
of  observing  the  cumulative  effects  of  our 
activities  over  a  longer  period  of  time.  Oon- 
•equently  we  evaluate  some  practices  dif- 
ferently and  should  act  accordingly. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  iixrNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Ohio  and  I  are  today  intro- 
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ducing  another  bill  identical  to  HM. 
3809  and  HR.  4541,  the  proposed  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  of  1971.  The  addi- 
tion of  Mr.  Bakzr,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Eshlehan,  Mr. 
Oerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Teagxte  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  Williams 
brings  to  30  the  number  of  cosponsors  of 
this  proposal.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  brief 
history  and  explanation  of  our  bill  at  this 
time. 

Congress  over  the  past  several  years 
has  become  increasingly  concerned  about 
effective  protection  for  consumers.  Be- 
cause of  this  concern,  extensive  hearings 
on  this  subject — and,  in  particular,  about 
a  means  by  which  consumers  may  have 
a  voice  in  government — were  conducted 
during  the  91st  Congress  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee. 

As  members  of  that  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  I  heard  witness 
after  witness  testify  about  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  organization  of  ac- 
tivities in  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect  consumer  interests.  We  learned 
that  hundreds  of  consumer-related  ac- 
tivities are  spread  through  33  agencies 
of  the  Federal  establishment.  For  ex- 
ample, responsibility  for  enforcing  the 
Truth-in -Lending  Act  is  vested  in  nine 
separate  agencies;  administration  of  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labelling  Act  is 
divided  among  three  agencies;  no  less 
than  five  Federal  agencies  are  respon- 
sible for  consumer  protection. 

Our  attention  was  drawn  to  conflicts 
between  Federal  agencies — the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  for  instance,  may 
want  to  Ucense  a  pesticide  the  Public 
Health  Service  contends  Is  haxmful  to 
health — and  to  the  lack  of  an  advocate 
for  the  consumer  point  of  view  before 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  setting 
rates  and  taking  other  actions  that  have 
a  direct  effect  on  consumers. 

Our  committee  determined,  and  we 
agreed,  that  a  legislative  remedy  was 
necessary.  The  bill  we  reported,  H.R. 
18214,  proposed  an  Oflace  of  Consumer 
Affairs  within  the  Executive  OflQce  of 
the  President  with  statutory  authority 
to  coordinate  consumer  activities  and 
to  assure  that  consumer  interests  are 
considered  in  formulating  Federal  pol- 
llcy.  Additionally,  it  proposed  an  inde- 
pendent Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
its  primary  purpose  being  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  consumers  in  proceed- 
ings before  Federal  agencies  and  in  the 
courts.  A  tie  vote  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, as  you  know,  prevented  Uiat  bill 
from  coming  to  the  House  floor. 

The  Consimier  Protection  Act  of  1971, 
as  proposed  in  HJl.  3809,  H.R.  4541,  and 
in  the  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  In 
general  takes  the  same  path  as  was  pro- 
posed by  our  committee  in  1970,  and  as 
is  proposed  in  the  Rosenthal  and  Dwyer 
bills  of  this  Congress.  There  are  several 
differences,  and  we  call  your  attention 
to  the  major  one.  That  difference,  we 
believe,  will  accomplish  our  goal  more 
effectively,  more  expeditiously,  and  more 
expertly — at  less  cost. 

Instead  of  establishing  an  independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  thus 
proliferating  Federal  agencies  with  du- 
plicate goals,  we  would  provide  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  with  the  tools 
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that  are  needed  to  serve  as  a  consumer 
advocate  in  Federal  matters.  The  FTC 
already  has  considerable  responsibility 
in  the  area  of  consumer  protection;  it 
already  has  a  corps  of  consumer  protec- 
tion specialists;  and  it  is,  at  long  last, 
becoming  a  loyal  friend  of  consumers. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  skeptical 
about  the  FTC — as  we  were  before  our 
long  struggle  in  committee  about  how 
this  consumer  need  could  best  be  met — 
we  commend  to  you  the  following  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Febru- 
ary 24: 

Federal  Thaoe  Acenct  Sets  Out  To  Pbove  It 

Is  TBI  Consumeb's  FmiEND 

(By  Ronald  O.  Shafer) 

Washington. — The  little  old  lady  was  lan- 
guishing with  a  bad  case  of  tired  blood.  But 
a  recent  transfusion  has  the  old  gal  kicking 
up  her  heels  like  a  liberated  woman. 

That's  the  consensus  view  of  the  66-year- 
old  Federal  Trade  Commission,  also  known  as 
"the  little  old  lady  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue." 
since  a  revltallzation  began  about  a  year  ago 
under  new  leadership  chosen  by  Richard 
Nixon. 

The  "old"  PTC  was  much  mocked  as  a 
feeble  enforcer  of  consumer  protection  and 
anti-trust  laws.  Its  image  was  epitomized 
by  a  fruitless  11 -year  effort,  begun  in  1969, 
to  get  J.  B.  Williams  Co.  to  stop  advertising 
that  Its  Gerltol  tonic  could  relieve  "tired 
blood"  in  older  Americans. 

But  that  image  is  rapidly  changing.  Among 
other  things,  the  "new"  FTC  has  finally 
taken  the  Oeritol  people  to  court,  seeking  $1 
million  in  penalties.  And  it's  reaching  out  in 
other  directions,  seeking  "to  give  consumers 
better,  broader  and  quicker  protection,"  says 
Joseph  Martin,  the  agency's  general  counsel. 

ASPIBIN,    not    CHXNCEmXA 

The  commission  will  ■trtve  Increasingly  to 
bring  major  cases  raising  issues  with  broad 
consumer  Impact  (such  as  challenges  to  de- 
ceptive advertising  of  widely  sold  products) 
rather  than  emphasizing  narrower  questions 
involving,  say,  sales  of  chinchilla  fun  or 
instead  of  responding  to  individual  con- 
sumers' gripes.  Coming  targets  are  likely  to 
include  pain  relief  claims  for  aspirin  and 
nutrition  claims  for  bread. 

The  remodeled  FTC  will  probe  the  outer 
limits  of  its  authority  by  seeking  preliminary 
court  injunctions  to  quickly  quash  some  sus- 
pect sales  practices  and  by  Imposing  tougher 
sanctions,  such  as  requiring  advertisers  to 
publicly  confess  past  deception.  It  wUl  even 
ban  some  products  or  ads. 

The  commission  may  also  test  Its  power 
to  require  restitution.  Several  complaints 
now  before  it  seek  to  require  offending  com- 
panies to  pay  damages  or  refunds  to  con- 
sumers. 

One  complaint  proposes  to  require  Coca- 
Cola  Co.  to  award  (100  prizes  to  many  persons 
said  to  have  been  wrongfully  deprived  of  such 
prizes  in  a  promotional  game  In  1969.  The 
charge  states  that  Coca-Cola  and  Olendinnlng 
Co.,  which  devised  the  contest,  failed  to  dis- 
close that  some  questions  required  more  than 
one  answer.  The  complaint  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  both  Coca-Cola  and  Olendinnlng. 

The  new  FTC  is  steaming  ahead  on  other 
consumer-protection  courses.  In  recent 
months.  It  has  taken  tough  action  ranging 
from  a  requirement  that  gasoline  octane  rat- 
ings be  posted  on  gas  pumps  to  a  proposal 
that  would  require  phosphate-detergent 
packages  to  carry  a  warning  that  such  deter- 
gents poUute  water. 

gxttino  stkonoeb  xvkbt  day 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  aUve 
and  well  and  getting  stronger  every  day,"  as- 
serts Miles  W.  Kllpatrick,  the  52-year-old 
Philadelphia  antitrust  lawyer  who  took  over 
as  PTC  chairman  in  September.  He  succeeded 
Caspar  Weinberger,  a  California  attorney  who 
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got  the  reform  ball  rolling  after  he  took  office 
in  January  1970  with  a  Presidential  mandate 
to  shape  up  the  commission.  (In  Augiist,  Mr. 
Weinberger  became  deputy  director  of  the 
President's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.) 

Just  how  successful  the  new  PTC  will  be  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Several  of  its  potentially 
powerful  enforcement  actions  are  sure  to  be 
challenged  In  court.  But  the  agency's  new 
boldness  is  winning  the  applause  of  consumer 
advocates — and  Is  making  business  groups  a 
little  nervoiis. 

Indications  so  far  are  that  "the  commission 
Is  waking  up  to  its  responsibilities,  which  Is 
attributable  to  a  new  and  more  vigilant  staff," 
says  Ralph  Nader.  "If  they  keep  up  the  accel- 
erated pace,  the  PTC  may  become  a  prime  re- 
cruiting group  for  Idealistic  young  lawyers 
who  want  to  use  the  authority  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  to  protect  consumers  and 
root  out  anticompetitive  practices." 

The  business  community  has  more  mixed 
views.  "The  most  prevalent  feeling  is  that  a 
strengthened  PTC  is  preferable  to  an  inde- 
pendent (government)  consumer  agency," 
says  Kenneth  Stinger,  an  official  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  "But  there's  also  a 
little  feeling  that  they  might  be  going  too 
far;  this  really  frightens  a  few  people."  Some 
advertising  men  complain  that  some  FTC 
proposals,  such  as  requiring  corrective  ads 
are  "antlbuslness." 

NOT  OUT  TO  ATTACK  BUSINESS 

In  an  effort  to  calm  such  fears,  Basil 
Mezines,  the  FTC  executive  director,  recently 
Eissured  a  grocery-industry  group  that  the 
PTC  wouldn't  allow  its  Interest  in  consumer- 
ism "to  cloak  an  attack  on  business."  He 
smd  other  PTC  officials  say  tough  action  In 
selected  cases  protects  businessmen  who  don't 
deceive.  One  antitrust  case  now  before  the 
commission  Involves  a  company  that  may 
have  grabbed  a  major  chunk  of  a  consumer- 
produce  market  through  deceptive  ads,  these 
officials  say. 

PTC  officials  agree  with  businessmen  that 
a  strengthened  commission  is  preferable  to 
a  new  federal  consumer-protection  agency. 
Congress  this  year  is  expected  to  consider 
legislation  to  create  an  agency  with  power  to 
Intervene  on  behalf  of  consumers  in  all 
regulatory  proceedings.  But  PTC  men  suggest 
it  might  be  more  practical  Just  to  give  them 
the  added  power  and  funds. 

"It  seems  to  me  if  there's  going  to  be  a 
consumer  advocate  agency,  we  might  as  well 
be  It,"  say  chairman  Klrkpatrick.  "We  have 
the  staff,  we're  here,  we  don't  have  to  be 
created." 

Such  a  move  would  surely  be  fought  by 
persons  active  In  consumer  affairs,  but  there 
appears  to  be  nonpartisan  support  for  legis- 
lation, which  the  President  is  likely  to  re- 
quest In  a  special  message  to  Congress  today, 
to  reinforce  and  expand  the  FTC's  authority 
to  obtain  preliminary  injunctions,  impose 
penalties  and  police  certain  local  frauds. 

Reforms  at  the  PTC  began  in  early  1969 
after  a  report  by  Nader  aides  blasted  the 
agency  and  its  top  staff  officials  as  inept  con- 
sumer protectors.  A  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Assocation,  in  a  study  requested  by 
President  Nixon,  subsequently  agreed  that 
the  PTC  spent  too  much  time  on  trlval 
matters,  such  as  a  charge  that  a  company's 
"navy  shoes  weren't  made  by  the  Navy,  and 
said  that  it  relied  too  much  on  voluntary 
compliances  that  critics  call  toothless. 

The  ABA  committee,  which  was  headed  by 
current  PTC  chairman  Kirkpartick,  recom- 
mended that  the  commission  be  reformed  or 
abolished. 

THX  MISSION  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

The  FTC  has  the  mission  of  enforcing  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  act  barring  "un- 
fair and  deceptive"  trade  practices,  plus  tex- 
tile labeling  rules,  flammable  fabrics  laws 
and  certain  antitrust  statutes.  Its  actions, 
bsised  on  staff  Investigations  and  proposals. 
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are  voted  on  by  the  five  commission  mem- 
bers. The  commission  currently  consists  of 
three  Republicans — Chairman  Klrkpatrick, 
Mary  Gardiner  Jones  and  David  Dennison — 
and  two  Democrats — A.  Everette  Maclntyre 
and  former  chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  past  criticism. 

In  contrast  to  past  public  quarreling,  the 
commission  now  seems  united  behind  the 
activist  efforts.  "I  don't  see  anybody  dragging 
his  heels,"  says  Commissioner  Jones,  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  new  direction. 

PTC  officials  say  the  prospect  of  litigation 
won't  slow  their  movement  toward  tougher 
and  more  innovative  enforcements.  But  "we 
still  have  to  win  some  cases."  admits  41- 
year-old  Robert  Pitofsky,  a  New  York  Univer- 
sity law  professor  who  was  appointed  head  of 
the  FTC's  Consumer  Protection  Bureau  last 
November.  Mr.  Pitofsky  was  counsel  to  the 
ABA  committee  that  prepared  the  report 
urging  more  aggressive  FTX3  action. 

That  report,  and  parts  of  the  Nader  cri- 
tique, are  serving  as  road  maps  for  PTC  re- 
form. In  reaction  to  complaints  about  exces- 
sive bureaucracy,  Mr.  Weinberger  slashed  the 
number  of  operating  bureaus  to  two  from 
four.  He  also  began  replacing  veteran  officials 
with  aggressive  newcomers. 

"It's  startling  how  changes  In  the  cast  of 
characters  (at  the  staff  level)  have  changed 
the  whole  ball  game,"  says  Commissioner 
Jones.  "I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
will  be  wilder  than  we  are  and  we  have  to 
put  the  brakes  on.  In  the  past,  the  commis- 
sion was  pulling  the  staff  along."  Officials  say 
the  FTC  has  become  a  popular  place  for 
bright  young  lawyers.  The  agency  plans  to 
hire  about  50  of  them  this  summer.  Including 
at  least  one  of  "Nader's  raiders." 

SWITCH  IN  PRIORITIES 

One  big  change  based  on  the  ABA  report 
Is  the  switch  in  priorities  to  big  cases  with 
big  Impact.  That  means  emphasis  on  decep- 
tive advertising  and  product  claims  beamed 
at  millions  of  consumers,  esp>ecially  those 
dealing  with  health  and  safety. 

The  PTC  can  formulate  trade  regulations 
setting  requirements  for  entire  industries, 
and  in  these,  too,  says  an  official,  "we've 
gotten  away  from  rules  on  the  sizes  of  sleep- 
ing bags"  and  have  moved  to  more  substan- 
tial issues.  Thus  the  commission  has  pro- 
posed rules  requiring  certain  auto-pricing 
disclosures,  and  It  wants  a  three-day  "cool- 
Ing-off  period"  on  door-to-door  sales,  to  give 
the  cxistomer  a  chance  to  change  his  mind. 

Another  change  U  tougher  penalties.  In 
the  past,  most  FTC  complaints  were  settled 
by  orders  that  merely  stopped  an  alleged 
deception,  often  long  after  it  had  already 
ended.  "'The  old  sln-no-more  remedies  Just 
dont  work,"  says  idi.  Pitofsky.  Future  orders 
will  be  designed  to  "take  away  the  fruits" 
reaped  from  deceptive  tactics,  he  says. 

Still  another  goal  is  quicker  fiction.  Last 
month,  for  the  first  time  In  a  decade,  the 
FTC  obtained  a  preliminary  court  Injunc- 
tion— this  one  against  a  California  hair  re- 
placement company.  The  commission  charged 
the  company,  Medl-Halr  International,  failed 
to  disclose  medical  risks  of  Its  process,  which 
Involves  surg^lcally  placing  anchors  In  cus- 
tomers' scalps  to  hold  weavlngs  of  hair.  Of- 
ficials plan  to  seek  similar  court  action  in 
other  cases. 

For  the  long  range,  however,  the  FTC  sees 
antitrust  action  to  increase  competition  as 
Its  heavy  artillery  for  the  defense  of  the  con- 
sumer. The  antitrust  efforts,  Involving  action 
against  price-fixing,  mergers  and  existing  in- 
dustrial concentration,  will  be  Intensified  In 
the  coming  year.  Particular  efforts  will  be 
made  "to  Identify  and  eliminate  Illegal  bus- 
iness conduct  In  basic  consumer  industries 
and  in  Industries  affecting  the  prices  of  es- 
sential consumer  commodities,"  according  to 
a  statement  in  the  administration's  new 
budget.  Alan  Ward,  new  director  of  the  FTC's 
Bureau  of  Competition,  indicates  he  will 
look  Into  franchising  arrangements. 
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The  FTC  already  Is  investigating  concen- 
tration In  seven  Industries:  cereals,  drugs, 
automobiles,  steel,  electrical  machinery, 
chemicals  and  energy.  The  studies  are  aimed 
at  determining  whether  companies  in  an  in- 
dustry with  only  a  few  major  producers  are 
less  responsive  to  competitive  forces  than 
those  in  less-concentrated  Industries. 

If  such  studies  "establish  that  firms  In 
such  Industries  tend  to  compete  through 
advertising  gimmicks  rather  than  price,"  says 
general  counsel  Martin,  "then  I  am  certain 
that  the  FTC  will  wage  Increasing  and  ef- 
fective warfare  against  such  Industrial  con- 
centrations." 

In  seeking  support  of  our  proposal  by 
this  body,  we  offer  also  a  summary  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971: 

Summary  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1971 

OFFICE  OF  consumer  AFFAIRS 

The  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971  up- 
grades the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  statu- 
tory responsibilities.  The  Office,  headed  by  a 
Director  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  oversight,  co- 
ordination, and  direction  of  consumer  policy 
and  operations  among  Federal  agencies. 

BtTREAU   OF   CONSUMER   PROTECTION   AND  REPRE- 
SENTATION OF  CONSUMER  INTERESTS 

In  addition,  there  is  established  by  law 
within  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection,  headed  by  a 
Consumer  Counsel  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Bureau 
is  to  represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
before  other  Federal  agencies  and  courts. 

PRODUCT  TESTING 

In  support  of  Its  representational  func- 
tions, the  Bureau  shall  have  the  right  to 
contract  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
non-Federal  sources  to  conduct  product  test- 
ing. Other  than  for  this  purpose,  however, 
the  Act  does  not  authorize  the  Bureau  or 
the  Office  directly  or  Indirectly  to  engage  in 
or  support  product  testing. 

CONSUMKR  COMPAINTS 

Additionally,  the  Bureau  la  authorized  to 
receive,  evaluate,  develop,  and  act  upon  com- 
plaints from  consumers.  This  authority  in- 
cludes transmission  by  the  Bureau  of  such 
complaints  to  other  Federal  agencies  and 
non-Federal  sources  for  Investigation  and 
action. 

As  part  of  Its  responsibility  In  this  area, 
the  Bureau  shall  mftintain  a  public  docu- 
ment room  where  complaints  may  be  made 
available  to  the  public  for  Inspection  and 
copying.  To  safeguard  against  abuse,  these 
complaints  shall  not  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic  untu   three   conditions  have  been  met: 

1.  The  complainant  has  given  permission 
for  his  complaint  to  be  made  public. 

2.  The  party  complained  against  has  been 
given  at  least  60  days  in  which  to  comment. 

3.  The  governmental  agency  to  which  the 
complaint  has  been  referred  has  Indicated 
how  it  Intends  to  handle  the  complaint. 

CONSUMER    INFORMATION 

Both  the  Bureau  and  the  Office  are  au- 
thorized to  gather  and  disseminate  to  the 
public  information  of  interest  to  consumers, 
including  information  concerning  Items  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government  for  its 
own  use. 

As  part  of  the  consumer  information  au- 
thority, the  Office  is  authorized  to  publish 
and  distribute  a  Consumer  Register  designed 
to  make  available  to  consumers  information 
which  may  be  of  Interest  to  them,  includ- 
ing that  relating  to  government  activities. 

Under  the  Act,  Interested  persons  are  given 
the  right  to  comment  before  the  release  of 
such  information  pertaining  to  brand  names, 
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and  Federal  agencies  are  prohibited  from  de- 
claring one  product  to  be  superior  to 
another. 

OTHEB   FEDERAL   ACTION 

The  Act  provides  that  every  Federal 
agency,  in  taking  action  that  substantially 
affects  the  Interests  of  consumers,  shall  pro- 
vide notice  of  such  action  to  the  Office  and 
the  Bureau  and  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  the  valid  Interests  of  constimers. 

3 -TEAR   AUTHOaiZATION 

The  authorization  for  both  the  Bureau  and 
the  Office  is  limited  to  three  years. 

DEFINmON    OF   CONSUMER 

A  consumer  Is  defined  In  the  Act  as  "any 
person  who  Is  offered  goods  or  services  for 
personal,  family,  or  household  purposes." 


THE  MERITS  AND  DEMERITS  OP 
THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  REVE- 
NUE SHARINa  PROPOSALS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  for  the  perusal  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  two  letters  which  I  feel  will 
conjilbute  something  to  the  current  dis- 
cussion now  in  progress  on  the  relative 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  administra- 
tion's revenue  sharing  proposals.  The 
first  letter  is  a  letter  I  received  from  one 
of  my  more  thoughtful  constituents  who 
outlined  in  a  very  well  thought-out  fash- 
ion his  argimients  for  favorable  consid- 
eration of  revenue  sharing  as  a  solution 
to  the  problems  confronting  our  Federal 
system  today.  The  second  letter  is  my 
reply  which  addresses  itself  to  some  of 
the  excellent  points  made  by  the  gentle- 
man in  his  letter.  By  including  in  the 
Record  discussions  in  this  manner,  I  feel 
that  the  House  will  be  able  to  capture 
some  of  the  flavor  of  the  discussion  and 
also  a  capsule  summary  of  some  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides : 

Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  February  9, 1971. 
Hon.  James  A.  Buuuc, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Burke:  This  letter  Is 
being  written  to  you,  not  so  much  as  director. 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Boston  College  as 
a  resident  of  the  11  th  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts. 

It  concerns  revenue-sharing,  and  much  of 
the  contents  of  this  letter  I  have  repeated  to 
the  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  which  com- 
mittee you  also  sit. 

Philosophically,  I  have  no  hang-ups  on 
revenue-sharing,  either  pro  or  con.  We  have 
read  a  great  many  articles  and  reports  on 
revenue-sharing,  and  without  taking  a  fixed 
position,  I  can  say  that  on  the  balance,  there 
appears  to  be  more  than  can  be  said  In  Its 
favor  than  against  It.  The  debate  Is  not 
terminated,  however,  meaning  that  all  there 
Is  to  be  said  has  not  entirely  been  Bald  to 
date.  As  more  knowledgeable  people  enter 
the  debate  and  offer  new  thinking  to  the 
iMue,  each  citizen's  own  attitude  will  become 
clartfled  for  him. 

If  I  can  be  candid,  my  own  interests  are 
pnnclpaiiy  identified  with  those  of  local  gov- 
ernment.   Local    government    is   where    the 
problems  come  to  rest;  this  Is  where  the  ac- 
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tlon  Is,  In  tb«  language  of  the  "new  genera- 
tion." I  have  been  a  city  manager  for  In 
excess  of  six  years  prior  to  assuming  my  cur- 
rent position  with  this  urban  university, 
Boston  College.  There  is  much  to  be  said  of  a 
program  which  would  permit  Congressmen 
and  Senators  to  exchange  places  for  a  period 
of  one  year  with  administrators  of  some  of 
our  larger  cities.  Both  the  administrator  and 
the  legislator  could  gain  much  by  this  tem- 
porary transfer  of  duties.  I  am  afraid  that 
what  is  happening  is  that  the  elected  legisla- 
tor cannot  accurately  become  cognizant  of 
the  problems  at  the  big  city  major,  any  more 
than  the  major  can  become  aware  of  the 
demands  upon  the  congressman,  no  matter 
how  each  might  try  to  make  the  assessment. 

One  fact  stands  out  as  paramount,  at  least 
from  this  office.  The  distribution  of  public 
funds  at  all  levels  is  not  being  carried  out  in 
a  way  as  to  render  the  citizen — the  recipient 
of  the  government  service — assistance  either 
in  the  form  or  In  the  dimensions  the  citizen 
feels  he  needs.  Something  is  definitely  wrong 
In  this  very  affluent  society  of  ours  in  the  way 
services  are  delivered  to  the  citizen.  At  the 
base  of  this  problem  u  a  combination  of 
available  public  monies,  (at  all  ley«iff)  and 
the  level  of  government  charged  with  the 
delivery  of  service  to  the  citizen.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  case  of  "either  .  .  .  or",  but  of 
"both  and". 

Few  people,  for  example,  know  how  many 
federally-funded  programs  there  are  In  exist- 
ence today  aimed  at  correcting  or  abetting 
an  area  of  need.  The  estimate  varies  from  a 
figure  of  3*79  to  something  well  over  the 
HOC  mark.  And  yet,  one  could  question  how 
well  most  of  these  programs  are  conceived 
and  carried  out. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  we 
have  these  many  programs  primarily  because 
Congress  as  a  body  Is  essentially  Jealous  about 
Its  prerogatives  in  paying  particular  heed  to 
particular  groups  of  constituents — the  Image 
of  the  beneficent  monarch  of  old,  but  dis- 
played under  a  banner  of  generous  funding. 

Whatever  is  the  cause  of  the  maladjust- 
ment between  funding  and  the  delivery  of 
service  to  the  ultimate  recipient,  the  citizen 
is  In  need  of  government  assistance.  The 
entire  Federal  system  is  being  questioned 
today — and,  by  many  thinking  citizens,  It  Is 
found  wanting. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions,  and  anyone 
who  attempts  to  put  forward  the  "pat"  solu- 
tions can  be  seriously  questioned.  It  does 
seem  that  we  must  keep  our  options  open. 
It  may  be,  for  example,  that  the  best  way  to 
administer  a  public  assistance  (i.e.  public 
welfare)  program  is  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  take  over  and  direct  (and  fund)  the 
entire  program,  using  state  agencies  only 
as  the  vehicles  for  getting  the  work  done. 
It  may  be  that  the  best  method  for  edu- 
cating our  children,  kindergarten  through 
twelfth  grade.  Is  to  take  this  responsibility 
away  from  municipalities  and  school  districts 
and  vest  it  squarely  with  state  governments. 
Certainly,  a  re-assessment  of  what  function 
belongs  to  what  level  of  government  has  to 
be  done,  and  done  soon.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
domestic  program  worthy  of  that  designa- 
tion. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  Is  likely  to  be  too 
early  in  the  game  for  any  of  us.  Including 
your  correspondent,  to  take  any  fixed  posi- 
tion that  one  method  of  funding  Is  all  good, 
and  another  Lb  all  bad.  Some  programs 
ought  to  be  tested  before  a  general  applica- 
tion Is  undertaken.  Recently,  working  as  a 
citizen  member  of  a  regional  planning  agen- 
cy, we  have  embarked  on  a  program  of  a 
block  grant  from  HUD,  based  on  &n  approved 
work  program — a  work  program  that  provides 
both  flexibility  within  It  and  strict  fiscal  ac- 
countabUlty.  It  is  working  out  well.  It  will 
serve  to  eliminate  much  red  tape,  formerly 
needed  In  the  approval  of  individual  pro- 
grams. It  Is  good  for  the  r«oelTlnc  •geney, 
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and  It  is  good  for  the  federal  government. 
What  more  oould  one  ask? 

My  request  in  this  letter  is  to  ask  that  you 
ieep  an  open  mind  on  revenue-sharing.  It 
may  not  be  the  last  word  In  public  finance, 
but  if  given  the  chance,  and  with  proper 
safeguards,  it  might  Just  work  out  well.  It 
may  be  that  opening  this  sort  of  avenue  tor 
broader  funding  might  lead  to  better  solu- 
tions, such  as  tax  credlU.  My  plea  Is  that 
local  government  Is  In  such  a  critical  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  its  ovwi  constricted 
tax  base  that  the  very  least  it  can  expect 
of  its  parent  (i.e.  the  federal  government)  ia 
that  it  will  not  permit  the  municipal  child 
to  die  without  trying  a  number  of  prescrip- 
tions. The  situation  Is  really  that  bad. 

You  are  quoted  in  the  press  as  suggesting 
that  the  Federal  Government  assume  the 
direction  and  cost  of  the  entire  public  as- 
sistance program  as  an  alternative  to  revenue 
aharlng.  I  would  hope.  Congressman,  that 
Congress  would  see  the  wisdom  of  this  take- 
over, not  as  an  alternative  to  revenue-shar- 
ing, but  as  a  supplement  to  it.  Tou  cite  the 
scarcity  of  funds  to  support  revenue-sharing. 
You  might  be  very  surprised  where  the  aver- 
age citizen  feels  the  federal  budget  ought  to 
be  changed  to  give  greater  priorities  to 
domestic  programs.  Might  I  suggest  that  you 
conduct  an  opinion  poll  among  your  con- 
stituents on  the  ordering  of  national  priori- 
ties— and  on  revenue-sharing? 
Sincerely, 

BOBBT  J.  M.  CHaxx, 

Director. 


March  1,  1971. 
Robert  J.  M.  O'Hare, 

Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Boston 
College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Dear  Bob:  Many  thanks  for  taking  the 
time  to  send  me  your  lengthy  and  reasoned 
epistle  of  recent  date,  regarding  the  subject 
of  revenue  sharing.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure 
to  hear  from  you,  even  on  such  serious  mat- 
ters. Given  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
proposal,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  en- 
counter someone  who  still  advertises  an  oi>en 
mind  on  the  subject.  As  you  say,  up  until 
this  letter,  there  seemed  to  be  more  that 
could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  proposal  than 
against  it.  Hopefully,  this  letter  will  tip  the 
balance  against  the  proposal.  Now  that  more 
knowledgeable  people  such  as  Chairman 
Mills  have  begun  to  speak  out  in  detail  on 
the  subject,  and,  even  more  important,  some 
of  the  details  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posals are  being  released,  much  of  the  origi- 
nal enthusiasm  for  the  concept  seems  to  be 
melting  away. 

As  you  say,  your  own  Interests  these  days 
are  principally  centered  around  the  prob- 
lems facing  local  government.  Here  I  couldn't 
agree  with  you  more.  Whichever  generation 
you  subscribe  to,  the  massive  financial  prob- 
lems confronting  local  governments  at  all 
levels  are  too  well  known  to  need  documen- 
tation here.  I  don't  think  anyone  in  this  de- 
bate in  a  responsible  position  has  challenged 
the  analysis  of  the  problem  which  led  to 
the  enthusiasm  for  a  program  such  as  rev- 
enue sharing.  It  was  a  disarmingly  simple 
solution  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  com- 
plicated and  hopeless  problem.  If  I  were  a 
mayor,  I  could  dream  of  nothing  better  than 
to  wake  up  from  the  nightmare  of  financial 
catastrophe  to  find  a  blank  check  with  no 
strings  attached  from  Uncle  Sam  waiting  in 
my  mailbox.  However,  is  blank  check  financ- 
ing the  best  or  the  only  solution  to  the 
problem  facing  the  cities  and  towns?  I  don't 
think  it  is.  I  think  that  there  are  a  number 
of  other  serious  alternatives  which  have  been 
offered,  which  avoid  the  serious  philosophi- 
cal problems  inherent  in  the  concept  of  rev- 
enue sharing,  namely,  the  separation  of  the 
tax-raising  from  the  tax-spending  functions. 
I  do  not  feel  that  responsible  government  Is 
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really  encouraged  by  turning  over  vast  sums 
wltb  little  to  say  about  national  priorities. 

As  you  should  have  known  In  writing 
your  letter  to  me,  unlike  some  of  the  myth- 
ical legislators  referred  to  In  your  letter,  I 
came  to  Washington  with  considerable  ex- 
perience In  government  at  the  local  level, 
both  In  municipal  government  and  In  the 
state  leglalatiire.  By  the  time  I  left  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  burdens  of  welfare  for  the 
City  of  Boston  were  becoming  crystal  clear. 
The  problems  of  expanding  schools  and  qvial- 
ity  of  education  were  already  upon  the  State. 
Agreed,  these  problems  have  been  multi- 
plied over  the  Intervening  years  to  the  point 
that  today  there  seems  to  be  no  end  In  sight 
other  than  fiscal  chaoe  and  a  real  breakdown 
of  government  on  the  local  level.  I  was  also 
around  when  promises  were  made  In  the  past 
about  reducing  propierty  taxes.  If  only  the 
sales  tax  were  passed,  the  property  owner 
would  realize  a  reduction  in  local  taxes. 
Subsequently,  not  only  did  the  tax  reduction 
not  materialize.  It  proved  Impossible  to  pre- 
vent property  tax  increase.  More  recently,  I 
followed  very  closely  the  debate  over  state 
assumption  of  local  welfare  costs  In  Mas- 
sachusetts. Again,  there  were  those  who 
pointed  out  the  tremendous  tax  savings  for 
the  local  property  owner  If  the  reform  were 
accomplished.  Well,  the  reform  was  accom- 
plished and  yet  the  lot  of  the  local  property 
owner  hardly  Improved.  In  fact,  the  worsened 
plight  of  the  property  owner  Is  one  of  the 
principal  moving  forces  behind  the  current 
spirited  debate  over  and  pressure  for  revenue 
sharing. 

Because  of  my  involvement  in  local  gov- 
ernment over  the  years,  rather  than  in  spite 
of  It,  I  have  come  to  my  present  oppoaltloa 
to  the  Administration's  revenue  sharing  con- 
cept. Not  only  do  I  not  feel  that  the  burden 
of  the  local  property  owner  will  be  im- 
proved under  revenue  sharing  as  preached  by 
the  Administration,  but  I  also  feel  that  state 
and  local  government  have  a  long  way  to 
come  before  they  can  be  considered  eligible 
for  "blankcheck"'  government.  Tou  and  I 
both  know  the  poor  reputation  government 
enjoys  on  the  local  level,  not  only  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  across  the  nation.  While  In 
some  cases  It  may  not  be  deserved,  I  think 
you  will  be  the  first  to  agree  the  quality  of 
local  government  around  the  country  varies 
tremendoxisly  when  one  moves  from  section 
to  section.  I  have  been  amazed  to  recMl  in 
leading  newspi^ers  In  Massachusetts  argu- 
ments on  the  editorial  page  for  trusting  local 
government  with  vast  millions  without  any 
Federal  directives  as  to  how  the  money  will 
be  spent,  while  on  the  opposite  page  the  latest 
In  a  series  Is  being  run  exposing  some  of 
the  most  scandalous  accounts  of  fiscal  Ir- 
regularities on  the  local  government  level.  In 
fact,  the  srtorles  this  month  coming  out  of 
Massachusetts  seem  to  Indicate  that  little 
has  changed  from  the  salad  days  of  what  the 
"new  generation"  probably  feels  Is  a  by-gone 
era. 

Don't  forget  that  Federal  programs  did 
not  Just  materialize  out  of  thin  air.  Each 
and  every  one  of  these  379  to  1100  programs 
were  devised  to  tackle  specific  problems  on  a 
national  basis  which  had  been  neglected 
for  decades  by  state  and  local  government, 
either  because  they  lacked  the  funds  or  as 
often  as  not  because  they  lacked  the  political 
will  and  deternalnatlon.  Oolng  back  to  the 
days  of  the  sweat  shops  and  child  labor 
scandals  of  the  turn  of  the  century,  most 
of  the  great  social  reforms  and  improvements 
have  been  achieved  because  of  concerted 
action  on  the  Federal  level.  Similarly,  with 
labor  legislation  and  civil  rights  matters.  No 
Federal  program  Is  ever  as  simple  as  it 
appears.  There  are  usually  a  number  of  objec- 
tives behind  every  piece  of  government 
financial  aslstance.  In  fact,  it  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  Judge  one  program  by  itself, 
separate  from  the  others.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly true  of  the  great  volume  of  legisla- 
tion   with    accompanying    grants-in-aid    to 
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emerge  from  the  New  Frontler-Oreat  Society 
days.  Behind  much  of  the  financial  assistance 
Is  the  opportunity  to  improve  the  society  in 
which  we  live.  Even  something  as  seemingly 
unrelated  as  Federal  financial  assistance 
under  Title  HI,  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act,  presenU  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  an  opportunity  to  encourage  col- 
leges to  take  on  more  students  from  the 
underprivileged,  economically  deprived  sec- 
tor of  the  society.  Eligibility  for  financial 
assistance.  In  other  words,  can  be  made  to 
hinge  on  a  college's  social  efforts.  Now  while 
I  would  expect  criticism  from  some  quarters 
about  this  kind  of  social  engineering  and 
excessive  government  Interference,  I  would 
hardly  have  expected  them  to  come  from  New 
England,  least  of  all,  Massachusetts. 

In  other  words,  I  am  saying  that  the  grand 
alliance  for  revenue  sharing  Is  made  up  of 
some  strange  bedfellows,  Indeed.  I  find  It 
dUficult  to  see  how  many  Northern  liberals 
have  allowed  themselves  to  buy  an  Idea  which 
Is  only  thinly  disguised  states-rlghtlsm  at 
best.  If  every  state  in  the  country  were  as 
advanced  or  as  enlightened  as  Massachusetts, 
then  Federal  government  would  probably 
not  have  had  to  work  as  hard  over  the  past 
fifty  years  as  it  did  to  make  this  country  a 
better  place  to  live,  work  or  grow  up.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  Is,  not  all  states  are  like 
Massachusetts.  This  "new  Federalism"  that 
we  hear  so  much  about  lately,  from  my 
vantage  point  here  in  Washington,  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  massive  and  well-run 
publicity  campaign  for  concepts  which 
ceased  to  be  fashionable  some  160  years  ago. 

Now,  I  agree  that  the  great  debate  In  our 
Constitutional  history  between  thoae  favor- 
ing a  strong  central  government  and  those 
favoring  states  rights  has  never  been  re- 
solved. To  a  large  extent,  the  Constitution 
enshlnes  these  diametrically  opposed  Ideas 
and  the  resulting  tug-of-war  over  the  yeara 
has  been  with  us  every  step  of  the  way.  Un- 
doubtedly. Federal  government  now  Is  enor- 
mous and.  to  some,  frightening.  Without 
doubt,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  citizen-Democrat,  the  mythical  man-ln- 
the-street,  has  been  excluded  from  much  of 
the  decision-making  process  of  the  Federal 
government,  and  this  Is  regrettable.  A  shift 
In  emphasis  from  the  national  to  the  local 
level  would  be  welcome.  There  Is  also  a 
significant  amount  of  evidence  to  Justify  re- 
forming some  of  the  existing  programs  to 
make  them  more  responsive  to  local  needs 
and  differences  from  section  to  section,  but  I 
disagree  with  those  who  argue  for  the  com- 
plete dismantling  of  the  present  system  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  What  we  need  Is  con- 
structive criticism  and  piece-meal  reform, 
not  wholesale  destruction  lest  we  throw  out 
the  baby  with  the  bath  water.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  play  Into  the  hands  of  those 
that  disagree  with  the  social  alms  and  objec- 
tives behind  the  many  programs. 

Already  my  office  has  been  swamp>ed  with 
protests  of  mayors  and  local  officials  around 
the  country  as  the  details  of  the  special  reve- 
nue sharing  package  have  been  leaked  out 
and  they  see  some  of  their  favorite  programs 
being  phased  out  of  existence  to  be  replaced 
by  what  Is  at  best  a  promise  of  state  assist- 
ance. Again,  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
not  all  state  governments  have  reacted  over 
the  years  with  as  much  concern  for  urban 
problems  as  others  have.  Even  in  Massachu- 
setts a  good  argument  could  be  made  out 
that  Boston  and  Its  problems  have  never  re- 
ceived the  share  of  attention  and  effort  from 
the  state  legislature  that  they  deserve.  This 
Is  certainly  the  case  with  New  York  City  and 
the  forces  that  control  the  State  from  Al- 
bany. While  you  are  at  It  with  historical  com- 
parisons of  Congress  with  benevolent  mon- 
archs  of  old,  I  think  you  would  do  well  to  re- 
member another  comparison  from  history, 
namely  nations  split  up  into  local  feudal 
domains.  Jealously  presided  over  by  local 
petty  nobility.  Travel  from  one  community  to 
another  was  like  going  Into  a  foreign  country. 
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1  am  opposed  to  the  Administration's  reve- 
nue sharing  package  because  It  is  a  "pat" 
solution  to  borrow  from  your  vocabulary.  It 
poses  as  a  panacea.  The  very  amalgamaUon 
of  left  to  right  views  behind  the  proposal 
seems  evidence  of  this.  Apparently  everyone 
is  supposed  to  be  satisfied  by  a  return  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  local  level.  As  you  say,  there 
are  many  programs  that  have  been  well  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  government.  We 
should  not  Just  dismantle  the  whole  appara- 
tus and  ttim  It  over  to  the  local  governments. 
You,  yourself,  argued  a  reassessment  should 
be  made  as  to  which  level  of  government  does 
which  Job  best.  Until  we  determine  which 
level  does  the  Job  best,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  offered  one  of  the  best  argumenu 
for  going  slow  on  general  and  special  reve- 
nue sharing  until  some  much-needed  studies 
can  be  made.  The  Administration  has  not 
been  very  selective  as  to  which  programs  are 
to  be  restored  to  the  states  and  local  com- 
munities. It  has  made  a  sweeping  recommen- 
dation that  all  existing  programs  In  educa- 
tion, urban  matters  and  transportation  be 
consolidated. 

This  all  leads  me  up  to  my  proposal,  which 
Is  that  there  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  wel- 
fare reform  and  takeover.  This  Is  an  area 
where  the  state  and  local  governments  have 
had  a  chance  to  do  something  over  the  years 
and  now  find  themselves  completely  over- 
whelmed. Because  of  the  differing  standards 
from  one  state  to  another,  we  have  witnessed 
severe  population  dislocation  as  people  have 
migrated  to  take  advantage  of  the  differences 
in  financial  assistance  prevailing  in  other 
states.  Too  many  states  are  not  doing  enough 
to  tackle  the  problem,  while  those  that  do 
seem  to  end  up  In  more  serious  trouble  than 
before  they  started.  The  one  valuable  prod- 
uct of  the  revenue  sharing  debate  has  been 
the  creation  of  a  climate  where,  for  the  first 
time,  something  significant  can  be  done  In 
this  area.  By  taking  over  the  welfare  costs 
around  the  country  lock,  stock  and  barrel, 
the  Federal  government  would  not  be  sepa- 
rating the  tax-spending  from  the  tax-raising 
function  and  yet  would  be  sharing  revenue. 
In  taking  the  burden  of  welfare  costs  off 
the  states,  funds  would  be  freed  for  other 
worthwhile  projects.  Through  participation 
at  the  local  level,  decisions  could  be  made 
as  to  how  locally  generated  funds  could  best 
be  spent  for  local  projects.  Massachusetu 
would  undoubtedly  be  better  off  under  this 
proposal  than  the  Administration's  revenue 
sharing  proposals.  In  this  proposal,  I  have 
received  overwhelming  support,  to  Judge  from 
the  letters  received  from  constituents.  In 
contrast,  this  office  has  received  fewer  than 
ten  letters  (including  yours)  urging  my  vote 
for  the  Administration's  revenue  sharing 
program. 

Again,  It  was  a  pleasure  to  discuss  this 
very  timely  topic  with  you.  I  hope  that  you 
find  my  views  worth  reading  and  that  you 
will  accept  them  In  the  spirit  with  which 
they  are  offered.  I  am  well  aware  that  men 
of  good  will  can  agree  to  disagree.  I  do  not 
expect  this  letter  to  convert  you,  but  hope- 
fully It  will  at  least  be  considered. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  Bxtrkx, 
Member  of  Congress. 


REVENUE-SHARING  IMPLICATIONS: 
A  REPLY 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  critics  of 
the  administration's  revenue -sharing 
proposals  have  envisioned  all  sorts  of  HI 
if  it  is  enacted.  These  attacks  are  unfair, 
both  to  the  President's  programs  and  to 
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those  persons  holding  local  and  State  of- 
fices. Christopher  Demuth  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  25  refutes 
each  of  these  charges,  and  I  submit  his 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Record  as  an 
excellent,  logical  discussion  of  revenue 
shining: 

Rsvcnttc-Shabino  Impucations:  A  Rkplt 
(By  Christopher  Demuth) 

Monroe  Karmln's  analysis  of  "The  Politics 
of  Nixon's  'Revolution'"  (Feb.  11)  suggests 
that  the  objective  of  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  proposal  Is  to  shift  government  at- 
tention and  largess  away  from  the  big  cen- 
tral cities,  and  particularly  the  poor  and 
black  conununltles  within  them,  and  toward 
the  suburban  and  rural  areas  where  "Nixon 
people"  are  found.  There  Is  a  certain  politi- 
cal logic  to  this.  If  one  Is  willing  to  believe 
that  Presidents  are  strongly  motivated  b> 
considerations  of  patronage.  But  I  think  It 
is  mostly  wrong,  and  distracts  from  the  more 
important  Issues  that  revenue  sharing  pre- 
sents. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  concen- 
trating federal  resources  on  rural  areas,  rev- 
enue sharing  Is  an  unlikely  vehicle  for  the 
task.  The  existing  system  of  categorical 
grants-ln-ald  does  redistribute  tax  money 
from  the  wealthier  urban  states  to  the  less 
prosperous  rural  ones.  For  example,  in  1968 
New  York  received  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment $313  per  capita  less  than  it  had  paid  in 
Income  Uxes,  while  North  Dakota  received 
•ISO  per  capita  more  than  it  had  paid.  Rev- 
enue sharing  would  distribute  funds  accord- 
ing to  population  and  local  tax  effort,  and 
reduce  this  redlstributtve  effect  greatly.  The 
urban  industrial  sutes  would  get  back  a 
much  larger  share  of  their  federal  payments. 
Governors  Rockefeller  and  OgUvle  did  not  get 
where  they  are  ckamplonlng  causes  that  lose 
them  money. 

A   LESS   THAN    FAIB    MEAStTBE 

Even  the  most  urban  states  are  really 
more  suburban  and  rural  than  urban.  And, 
says  Mr.  Karmln,  regardless  of  how  much 
revenue  sharing  is  earmarked  for  the  hard- 
pressed  big  cities  In  these  states,  their  claim 
on  federal  funds  "seems  likely  to  be  sharply 
restricted."  Compared  to  what?  A  domestic 
"Marshall  Plan"!  It  seems  less  than  fair  to 
measure  the  President's  performance  against 
the  campaign  slogans  of  the  man  he  defeated. 
Had  Mr.  Humphrey  been  elected  would  we 
have  an  urban  "Marshall  Plan"  today?  As- 
suming that  he  took  his  campaign  slogan  se- 
riously, he  would  flrat  have  had  to  figure  out 
what  it  meant — different  from,  say,  urban  re- 
newal (under  which  even  modest  programs 
now  take  over  ten  years  to  complete,  and 
which  frequently  has  difficulty  spending  all 
the  money  appropriated  to  It)  or  Model  Cities 
(which  was  once  touted  as  something  of  a 
"Marshall  Plan"  itself).  Then  he  would  have 
had  to  steer  the  program  through  Congress 
which  would  have  meant.  If  the  Model  Cities 
experience  is  any  guide,  "Marshall  Plans" 
not  only  for  the  big  cities  but  for  many  very 
smaU  ones  as  well  (at  least  as  many  as  there 
Me  Senators  and  Congressmen  on  the  appro- 
priations committees).  Then  he  would  have 
nad  to  find  the  money  to  pay  for  the  "Plans," 
and  he  almost  certainly  would  have  ended  up 
wklng  more  money  out  of  the  big  cities  than 
he  would  have  eventually  turned  back  to 
tnem. 

My  point  is  that  It  Is  mere  speculation  to 
«ay  that  a  Democratic  administration  would 
nave  spent  more  on  the  cities  or  on  the  poor. 

federal  spending  on  urban  social  pro- 
^*nis  Is  higher  today  than  it  ever  has  been, 
ooth  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a  percentage  of 
Me  federal  budget.  If  the  President's  revenue 
wanng  and  welfare  reform  proposals  are 
Mopted  It  wui  be  much  higher  still.  No  doubt 
^y  would  Uke  It  to  be  even  higher  (I  am 
™"».  e^Mcially  those  vrho  are  not  incon- 
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venlenced  with  the  responsibility  of  prepar- 
ing the  federal  budget.  Many  will  want  more 
under  any  circumstances.  Our  desires  will  al- 
ways outstrip  our  means. 

The  Importance  of  revenue  sharing  Is  not 
In  the  amount  of  money  It  would  give  out  or 
even  In  the  apportionment  among  the  several 
layers  of  government.  The  Important  point  Is 
that  It  changes  the  rules  of  the  game,  elimi- 
nating massive  federal  regulation  and  giving 
state  and  local  officials  far  greater  say  over 
how  federal  funds  are  spent  vnthln  their 
domains. 

Mr.  Karmln  states  that  the  President 
would  like  to  do  this  "on  the  theory  that 
they  know  best  how  to  solve  their  problems." 
The  theory.  I  think.  U  that  such  officials  are 
elected  by  votera  rather  than  hired  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  They  are  subject 
to  certain  disciplines  and  obUgatlons  that 
federal  employes  may  freely  Ignore,  for  ex- 
ample, the  need  to  reconcile  the  competing 
Interests  of  diverse  groups  of  citizens  and  the 
need  to  meet  payrolls.  Being  politicians  they 
must  follow  not  only  their  private  Instincts 
and  attitudes  but  those  of  the  public  as  well; 
being  executives  they  must  not  only  promise 
but  perform.  But  under  the  present  system 
of  narrow  categorical  grants,  with  dozens  of 
federal  strings  tied  to  every  dollar,  these  of- 
ficials have  been  reduced  to  wards  of  the 
federal  agencies,  scurrying  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington, taUorlng  their  budgets  to  meet  the 
available  programs,  drafting  scores  of  appli- 
cations and  reports  for  the  satisfaction  of 
federal  civil  servants.  This  Is  why  no  one 
thinks  it  odd  or  disingenuous  when  a  big 
city  mayor  seeks  to  blame  all  of  his  troubles 
on  Washington.  The  central  purpose  of  reve- 
nue sharing  Is  to  free  these  officials,  to  give 
them  the  capacity  and  the  responsibility  to 
accomplish  themselves  the  difficult  tasks  for 
which  the  votera  elected  them. 

But,  Mr.  Karmln  notes,  the  effect  of  re- 
moving those  federal  strings  will  likely  be  to 
"dilute"  the  funds  that  are  now  focused  on 
the  central  cities.  Good  management  and 
good  political  science,  perhaps,  but  a  bad 
deal  for  the  poor.  Other  writers  have  made 
a  similar  but  much  haraher  point:  state  and 
local  governments,  they  say.  are  dominated 
by  racists,  reactionaries  and  even  Republi- 
cans, who  are  bound  to  turn  their  backs  on 
the  poor  once  the  federal  agencies  loosen 
their  grip.  What're  Sam  Yorty  and  George 
Wallace  going  to  do  with  all  that  cash,  any- 
way? 

DisaxGAaoiNC  thx  obvious 

The  latter  argument  (not  Mr.  Karmln's) 
shows  a  remarkable  abUlty  to  disregard  the 
obvious,  especially  coming  as  It  so  often 
does  from  mid-town  Manhattan.  The  mayors 
of  our  large  cities  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
progresslve-mlnded  public  officials  in  Ameri- 
can politics,  certainly  far  more  "liberal"  than 
their  respective  congressional  delegations  In 
this  they  are  followed  closely  by  the  nation's 
govemora,  again  taken  as  a  group.  Surely 
these  men  can  be  trtisted  to  look  out  for  the 
interests  of  the  poor  and  the  Interest  of 
minorities  with  at  least  as  much  energy  and 
commitment  as  any  others  In  American  gov- 
ernment. If,  as  Mr.  Karmln  anticipates,  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  are  more  "universalized" 
and  less  focused  on  the  physical  confines  of 
the  poorest  neighborhoods,  that  is  not  nec- 
essarily against  the  Interest  of  the  poor  or 
the  cities.  The  notion  of  "targeting"  funds  on 
discrete  neighborhoods  was  central  to  the 
original  operation  of  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram, and  before  long  It  was  precisely  this 
feature  that  governors,  mayore,  and  Model 
Cities  dlrecton  alike  were  Imploring  Wash- 
ington to  change.  And  U  there  a  big  city 
mayor  who  thinks  his  city's  most  serious 
social  problems  can  be  solved  wholly  within 
the  city  limits? 

Of  course  each  of  us  can  think  of  state  and 
local  politicians  whom  we  would  hardly  trust 
to  take  to  heart  the  Interests  of  the  poor  or 
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anyone  else :  they  may  have  obnoxious  politi- 
cal views,  may  be  corrupt,  or  may  simply  be 
Incompetent.  Such  men  are  mercifully  few, 
but  what  of  them? 

If  they  are  men  of  extreme  political  views. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  represent  pub- 
lic resentments  that  cannot  be  Ignored.  It 
seems  likely  that  we  are  destined  now  for  a 
full  generation  of  fairly  high  and  constant 
social  frlctlcn.  In  such  times  James  Madison's 
famous  maxim,  that  federalism  is  the  best 
protection  against  the  formation  of  national 
factions,  holds  with  especial  force.  The  Max 
Raffertles  of  American  politics  (read  In  your 
favorite  pollUcal  villain,  right  or  left)  are 
bound  to  have  their  day:  far  better  at  the 
local  level  than  nationally.  They  will  find 
government  far  more  ambiguous  and  com- 
plicated than  they  had  imagined.  They  will 
have  to  learn  to  negotiate  and  compromise 
Just  Uke  the  rest  of  us,  or  be  swiftly  retired 
back  to  private  life.  (It  shoiUd  be  noted  here 
that  federal  civil  rights  laws  will  apply  fully 
to  all  revenue  sharing  funds. ) 

If  they  are  corrupt.  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
it  Is  In  state  and  local  governments  that 
opportunities  for  corruption  abound.  And 
thU  U  In  large  part  because  these  govern- 
ments are  heavily  dependent  on  taxing 
schemes — taxes  on  real  estate  values  and 
race  tracks,  for  example — which  vest  In  rela- 
tively obscure  officials  an  altogether  un- 
healthy degree  of  discretion  over  private 
economic  activities.  Revenue  sharing  (fed- 
erally audited)  will  reduce  this  dependence 
and  Increase  the  use  of  automatic,  corrup- 
tion-proof taxes. 

A  SOLUTION  FOa  INCOUPrrXNCX 

If  they  are  simply  Incompetent,  obviously 
the  only  solution  Is  for  more  competent  peo- 
ple to  become  Involved  In  state  and  local 
governments.  Today  the  brightest  men  and 
women  seek  federal  office,  or  at  least  federal 
employment,  because  that  Is  wbM-e  the  op- 
portunities are  for  leadership  and  achieve- 
ment. State  and  local  govemmenta  will  not 
attract  large  numbers  of  these  people  until 
they  offer  equal  challenges. 

The  wonder  Is  that,  under  present  arrange- 
menu,  so  many  able  people  go  Into  local 
government  at  all.  When  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  an  ambitious  young  CJongressman  plan- 
ning his  political  career,  he  avoided  runmng 
for  governor  of  Massachusette  because  he 
didn't  want  to  be  "handing  out  sewer  con- 
tracte."  Sewer  contracts  have  become  much 
more  fashionable  since  then,  as  concern  over 
pollution  has  mounted.  And  as  concern  over 
a  host  of  other,  more  difficult,  urban  prob- 
lems has  moimted,  so  has  the  importance  of 
other  governmental  tasks  that  once  were 
considered  mundane  and  lacking  In  glamor. 
Revenue  sharing  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
seeing  that  they  are  performed  wisely  and 
well. 
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HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record  a  speech  griven  by  the 
president  of  the  Mid-Continent  Oil  k 
Gas  Association,  Mr.  Estill  S.  Heyser.  Jr., 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  Tulsa  Febru- 
ary 11.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  speech, 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  given  thought- 
ful consideration : 

Aanaus   of   Banu.   8.    Hrraa.   Ja. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Oas  Association  and  dis- 
tinguished guests.  If  occa«i""  had  existed  for 
me  to  deliver  a  presidential  valediction  two 
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years  ago,  I  would  have  taUced  primarily 
about  petroleum  Industry  problems.  I  would 
have  been  critical  of  the  experience  with  na- 
tural gas  regulation.  I  would  have  exhorted 
us  to  greater  efforts  In  the  field  of  environ- 
mental matters.  I  would  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  urgent  need  for  Improvement 
In  product  prices.  I  would  have  been  alarmed 
over  the  decline  In  drilling  activity  and  ad- 
monished vigilance  against  further  govern- 
mental encroachment  on  Industry  affairs. 

Now — two  years  later — those  same  subjects 
could  be  timely  topics  for  comment.  How- 
ever, my  recent  experience  as  a  rather  close 
observer  of  governmental  affairs  convinces 
me  there  is  an  even  more  imperative  con- 
sideration that  warrants  our  attention.  The 
consideration  to  which  I  refer  relates  to  our 
quality  of  government  and  its  impact  on  our 
free  enterprise  system  that  is  basic  to  our 
American  way  of  life. 

In  my  Judgment,  assertions  and  actions  of 
governmental  entitles  too  often  have  been  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  a  serious  de- 
terioration in  the  purpose,  resolution,  and 
direction  of  the  endeavors  of  our  citizenry. 
Because  of  this,  we  have  undergone  a  dis- 
sociation from  the  precepts  underlying  our 
Republic,  We  have  acquired  a  disdain  for 
authority,  a  disregard  for  conscience,  a  dis- 
taste for  patriotism,  and  a  distrust  of  self- 
initiatlve  and  enterprise.  The  course  of  this 
unsought,  but  essentially  self-imposed  de- 
terioration must  be  reversed  if  freedom  in  the 
world  is  to  survive  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Human  liberty  will  not  long  endxxre  without  a 
preeminently  strong  America. 

The  restoration  of  our  Nation  to  a  proper 
course  need  not  entail  adoption  of  a  com- 
plex set  of  new  guiding  principles.  Such  ad- 
justment in  our  course  need  not  entail  revo- 
lutionary change  and  may,  in  fact,  avoid 
it.  Indeed,  a  reaffirmation  of  allegiance  to 
some  traditional  and  simple  ethics  would 
do  much  to  redirect  our  Nation  and  Its 
people  toward  a  future  considerably  more 
promising  and  reassiirlng  than  our  present 
practices  and  prospects  would  seem  to  war- 
rant. 

The  ethics  which  I  espouse  for  reaffirma- 
tion are — 

First,  our  citizens  need  to  attain  greater 
factual  knowledge  about  the  affairs  of  our 
Nation.  A  factual  informed  electorate  woiild 
do  more  to  enhance  the  quality  of  our  gov- 
ernment from  the  precinct  to  the  White 
House  on  an  enduring  basis  than  any  other 
single  thing  we  might  do.  From  experience 
we  can  conclude  that  leaving  the  Job  of  In- 
forming the  public  solely  to  the  New  York- 
Washington  based  communications  media  Is 
obviously  not  the  answer.  Effective  and  con- 
tinuing leadership  from  the  business  com- 
munity in  fostering  public  knowledge 
should  be  an  essential  part  of  this  effort. 
We  must  become  thought-leaders  and  prob- 
lem-solvers with  respect  to  the  Issues  be- 
fore us. 

A  second  ethic  involves  an  unrelenting  as- 
piration for  excellence  as  individuals  and  as 
a  society.  The  commonplace  and  the  medi- 
ocre cannot  be  acceptable  norms.  The  par- 
lous world-wide  ambitions  of  Communist 
tyranny  and  the  magnitude  and  urgency  of 
our  unmet  domestic  needs  precludes  ac- 
ceptance of  anything  but  every  American's 
best  effort  to  be  a  good  citizen.  We  need 
to  encourage  and  heed  the  acts,  thoughts, 
and  leadership  of  p>eople  who  bring  proven 
credentials  of  excellence  to  the  solution  of 
the  challenges  that  confront  us  In  politics, 
commerce,  and  business.  We  must  encour- 
age creative  initiatives  and  appropriately 
recognize  their  undertaking. 

Thirdly,  we  muat  return  to  an  awareness 
that  a  person's  compensation  belong^s  pri- 
marily to  him  rather  than  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  share  of  that  compensation 
ultimately  taken  by  taxation  should  not 
make  government  the  majority  partner  In 
the  deal.  The  taxpayer's  dollar  Is  bis  unit  It 
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is  fairly  and  equitably  levied  upon  to  finance 
the  legitimate  functions  of  government.  We 
need  to  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  In  a 
free  enterprise  system,  government  has 
neither  the  function  nor  the  capacity  to  cre- 
ate economic  wealth.  That  comes  only  from 
the  productive  efforts  of  our  individual  citi- 
zens and  government  should  use  prudence 
and  restraint  In  seeking  to  redistribute  the 
proper  rewards  of  those  efforts.  In  this  con- 
text, It  is  a  concomitant  Imperative  that  one 
generation  should  not  so  conduct  Its  gov- 
ernmental affairs  as  to  bequeath  public  in- 
debtedness to  be  paid  from  the  productive 
endeavors  of  succeeding  generations. 

A  fourth  and  last  ethic  to  which  I  will 
refer  has  to  do  with  the  muttiallty  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  business.  Oood  government  and 
good  business  are  good  for  one  another.  The 
public  official  and  the  businessman  need  to 
recreate  a  shared  awareness  of  the  mutual- 
Ism  of  the  purposes  they  serve.  There  needs 
to  be  a  moderation  of  the  prevailing  busi- 
ness view  that  government  is  an  intractable 
oppressor  whose  motives  are  suspect  and 
whose  actions  are  to  be  resisted.  Similarly, 
moderation  needs  to  occvir  in  the  public  offi- 
cial's too  widely  held  attitude  that  the  im- 
agined wickedness  of  business  necessitates 
massive  governmental  intrusion  into  the 
day-to-day  functioning  of  the  market  place. 
The  powers  of  government  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  private  enterprise  must  be  exercised 
within  the  reasonable  restraints  of  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

A  greater  observance  of  these  ethics  of 
citizen  knowledge,  aspiration  for  excellence, 
encouragement  of  initiative  through  pru- 
dence in  governmental  fiscal  affairs,  and 
mutuality  of  respect  and  understanding  be- 
tween business  and  government  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  our  government  and  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  public  benefit. 

Abandoning  my  role  as  your  friendly 
Trinity  River  Philosopher  and  relating  my 
earlier  remarks  to  some  pragmatic  concerns 
affecting  the  oil  and  gas  industry,  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  more  scrupulous  past  ob- 
servance of  the  principles  Just  enumerated 
would  have  alleviated  the  severity  and 
urgency  of  many  of  ova  present  problems  and 
perhaps  some  of  them  could  have  been 
avoided  completely. 

For  example,  our  Industry's  most  persistent 
critic  over  the  years  has  been  the  demagogue 
who  has  preyed  upon  a  public  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  deliberately  chosen  to  disregard  the 
truth.  Through  innuendo  and  distortion  he 
has  succeeded  in  creating  doubts  about  the 
oil  man's  parentage,  citizenship,  and  patriot- 
ism. He  has  disdained  fact  and  has  been  in- 
terested only  in  the  impression,  image,  and 
notoriety  that  ensue  from  his  misrepresenta- 
tions. This  result  has  had  its  Impact  on  our 
industry  in  such  vital  areas  as  environmental 
matters,  taxation,  import  policy,  conserva- 
tion, and  regulatory  practices.  If  we  had  been 
more  successful  In  our  efforts  to  contribute 
to  citizen  knowledge,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
demagogue  would  have  been  thwarted;  tmd. 
Indeed,  greater  citizen  knowledge  may  have 
denied  the  demagogue  a  public  platform  to 
begin  with. 

Similarly,  a  greater  public  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  maintaining  incentives  for 
Initiative  and  allowng  an  adequate  reward 
for  risk-taking  would  markedly  contribute  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  need  private 
enterprise  has  for  return  on  Investment  that 
Is  commensurate  with  the  uncertainty  of  the 
undertaking.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  fiscal  pol- 
icies affect  tax  policies.  A  level  of  public 
spending  that  rises  faster  than  the  level  of 
national  income  will  Inevitably  result  In  dis- 
proportionately greater  tax  burdens  being 
placed  on  the  productive  efforts  of  our  citi- 
zens; It  will  inhibit  the  available  options 
and  fiexiblllty  In  formulating  tax  legslatlon. 
This  is  exactly  what  happened  to  us  in  the 
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decade  of  the  60'8.  Then  we  heard  oft  re- 
peated pronouncements  about  prudence  in 
spending  as  we  spent  profilgately;  we  heard 
about  the  excesslveness  of  taxes  while  we 
were  being  taxed  more  and  more.  The  result 
of  this  fiscal  expediency  by  government  U  a 
cost-push  inflation  that  has  vitiated  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  fixed  incomes,  dangerously 
depressed  business  profits,  and  caused  eco- 
nomic dislocations  adversely  affecting  every 
aspect  of  American  life. 

Another  very  real  example  of  governmental 
policy  causing  serious  economic  dislocation  Is 
concerned  with  natural  gas  regulation.  To- 
day's shortage  of  natural  gas  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  past  governmental  policies  that 
Ignored  economic  realities  by  failing  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  initiative  and  risk-tak- 
ing. It  was  a  clear  case  of  regulatory  over- 
kill. We  must  now  strive  to  make  certain  that 
the  currently  prevailing  indications  for  Im- 
provement in  regulatory  climate  result  In 
conditions  that  will  permit  our  industry  to 
find  adequate  reserves  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  American  consumer. 

Part  of  the  fault  for  our  present  day  prob- 
lems that  grew  out  of  the  policies  of  prior 
years  must  rest  with  the  Industry  because  too 
many  of  us  were  unwilling  to  work  as  in- 
dustry advocates  at  governmental  and  public 
relations.  But  the  fault  Is  not  ours  alone.  The 
public  record  is  replete  with  Instances  in 
which  the  Industry  story  was  factually  stated 
and  accurately  projected  only  to  have  the 
record  disregarded  in  the  development  of 
governmental  policy.  In  this  area,  it  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  indxistry  do  better  in  the 
1970's  with  more  of  us  individually  sharing 
in  the  burden  of  time  and  resources  that  are 
required  to  make  fact,  truth,  and  imder- 
standlng  prevail. 

And  so,  as  I  conclude  these  remarks  and 
my  term  as  President  of  the  Mid-Continent 
Oil  &  Gas  Association,  I  wish  time  permitted 
me  the  opportunity  to  give  proper  recognition 
to  the  many  people  who  have  aided  me  in  the 
discharge  of  my  responsibilities.  The  list  of 
names  would  come  from  the  distinguished 
ranks  of  our  Association's  Board  of  Directors 
and  Executive  Committee  as  well  as  from 
the  Legal  Committee,  the  tax  committees, 
and  from  the  staff.  To  all  of  you  I  extend  a 
very  personal  expression  of  grateful  appreci- 
ation for  your  time,  talent,  and  coc^eratlon. 
I  look  forward  to  being  of  whatever  service  I 
can  to  you  In  the  future.  I  wish  my  successor 
well  and  express  a  confidence  that  he  will  find 
his  new  responsibilities  challenging  and 
interesting.  He  will  also  find  them  worth- 
while because  of  the  wonderful  people  work- 
ing with  him  in  behalf  of  what  I  regard  as  the 
greatest  industry  In  the  world.  Thank  you. 


TRIBUTE     TO  CHARLES  MANATT 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  decade  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  been  associated  with  a  young  man 
whom  I  believe  deserves  rcognltion  as 
an  example  of  the  constructive  force  of 
youth  in  our  society. 

His  name  is  Charles  Manatt.  Raised 
on  a  farm  in  Iowa,  he  waa  graduated 
from  Iowa  State  University  and  took  his 
law  degree  from  George  Washington 
University  in  Washington,  D.C.  His  mili- 
tary background  includes  service  as  a 
captain.  Judge  Advocate  Corps,  US 
Army  Reserve. 

Today  he  Is  the  senior  partner  of  his 
own  California  law  firm,  president  of 
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the  San  Fernando  Valley  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  member  of  the  San  Fernando 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Board  of 
Directors. 

His  governmental  activities  have  led 
him  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee.  He  has 
been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  me 
through  the  years,  and  has  a  political 
track  record  that  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
State. 

We  in  Government  need  the  contribu- 
tion of  young  men  like  Chuck  Manatt. 
His  is  the  kind  of  intelligent,  vigorous 
leadership  that  will  provide  a  responsible, 
realistic,  thoughtful  approach  in  seeking 
new  ways  to  resolve  our  problems.  He 
recognizes  that  we  must  work  together 
in  order  to  move  forward  and  build  for 
the  future. 

We  need  his  ideals,  creative  thinking, 
recommendations,  enthusiasm,  energy, 
and  humanity.  We  need  his  interest 
and  involvement,  his  motivation  and 
committment. 

His  is  the  kind  of  leadership  we  must 
develop  and  maintain,  for  it  demon- 
strates that  the  system  really  works; 
that  it  provides  a  realistic  way  to  con- 
tribute; and  that  it  is  truly  the  American 
tradition. 


THE  LONG-RANGE  IMPACT  OF  IN- 
STALLMENT BUYING  ON  EXTEND- 
ED FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  consistently  been  one  of 
the  faults  of  our  governmental  system — 
and  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  as 
well— that  we  can  be  persuaded  to  go 
along  with  Federal  spending  programs 
or  credit  purchases  so  long  as  the 
monthly  pajmient  can  be  brought  within 
what  we  feel  our  national  or  personal 
budget  can  stand.  What  we  fail  to  do  is 
to  look  at  the  long-range  impact  of  in- 
stallment buying  on  extended  Federal 
programs. 

The  Congress  made  significant  prog- 
ress, as  far  is  the  buying  public  is  con- 
cerned, on  credit  purchases  when  it 
passed  the  Consumer  Protection  Act  re- 
quiring creditors  to  spell  out  to  the 
buyer  in  figures  the  total  amount  in- 
volved on  long-term  credit  purchases. 
Thus,  the  buyer  can  see  what  the  total 
amount  of  money  actually  will  be  and 
will  be  fully  aware  of  what  he  is  obli- 
gating himself  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  sort  of  require- 
ment ought  to  be  imposed  in  the  Con- 
gress on  long-term  Federal  programs.  A 
good  example  of  how  the  Congress  has 
obligated  this  Government,  almost  im- 
Imowingly,  for  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  is  found  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968.  We  recall  that  we  set  the  noble 
goal  of  6  million  housing  units  over  a 
period  of  lO  years  in  that  bill.  Further, 
that  legislation  provided  for  an  interest 
subsidy   to    encourage   construction   of 
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apartment  units  under  the  section  236 
program. 

Mind  you,  on  an  annual  basis  the  cost 
does  not  look  too  great.  The  average  ex- 
perience of  the  FHA  on  these  programs 
is  $1,000  per  unit  per  year  for  interest 
payments.  However,  this  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  life  of  such  mortgages  is 
usually  40  years  and  thus,  the  $1,000 
must  be  paid  on  each  such  unit  every 
year  for  40  years.  In  other  words,  if  this 
Congress  lives  up  to  the  goal  of  building 
6  million  units  in  a  10-year  period  and 
provides  the  Interest  subsidy  payments 
for  each  of  these  units  for  the  full  term 
of  the  mortgage,  then  we  will  have  obli- 
gated this  Government  to  a  total  of 
$240,000,000,000. 

Somehow  this  monumental  debt  obli- 
gation has  been  kept  from  the  public 
and  the  Congress  has  apparently  not 
faced  up  to  it.  Here  we  are,  Mr.  Speaker, 
facing  a  request  for  the  largest  increase 
in  the  limit  on  the  national  debt  in  re- 
cent memory  and  we  are  ignoring  having 
obligated  ourselves  for  expenditures 
which,  on  a  long-term  basis,  total  more 
than  the  entire  aimual  Federal  budget. 
I  would  not  want  anyone  to  interpret  my 
remarks  as  being  against  housing  pro- 
grams, because  I  support  reasonable  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  help  provide  housing  for 
all  our  people.  However,  I  do  feel  that 
we  should  closely  reexamine  the  debt 
obligations  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  committed  under  this  legisla- 
tion and  see  if  more  workable  and  less 
costly  means  of  providing  housing  can 
be  worked  out.  One  of  the  programs 
financed  under  the  Housing  Act,  the  sec- 
tion 235  program,  already  htis  faced  some 
scandal.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  if  we  let  the  236  program  stand  as 
it  is  now  written,  scandal  will  be  found 
there  also.  I  urge  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee to  reexamine  this  matter  closely 
on  behalf  of  our  taxpayers  who  are  al- 
ready staggering  under  heavy  debt  and 
excessive  taxes. 


TV  COVERAGE  OF  THE  VIETNAM 
AND  LAOS  FIGHTING  IS  DEPLOR- 
ABLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not help  but  be  both  amused  and  dis- 
gusted over  some  of  the  national  TV 
coverage  of  the  Vietnam  and  Laos  fight- 
ing and  our  efforts  in  these  countries.  We 
see  some  reporter  in  fatigues  sticking  a 
microphone  in  some  private's  or  ser- 
geant's face  and  the  conversation  goes 
something  like  this: 

"Question:  You've  had  a  pretty  tough 
battle  here,  haven't  you? 

"Answer:  Yeh,  geeze,  real  tough. 

"Question:  How  do  you  think  it's  go- 
ing? 

"Answer:  I  dunno — I  mean,  geeze,  it's 
real  tough. 

"Question:  Do  you  think  we  ought  to 
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be  here  fighting  a  war  half  way  around 
the  world  from  home? 

"Answer:  I  dunno — wisht  I  was  home. 

"Question:  Don't  you  think  it  is  wrong 
for  the  U.S.  to  be  bombing  and  killing 
civilians  and  women  and  children  in  an 
illegal  and  inamoral  war? 

"Answer:  Sure. 

"This  is  Joe  Blatz,  TV  News,  Laos." 

What  would  have  been  the  case  if  to- 
day's typical  TV  reporter  had  been  in 
Gen.  George  Washington's  boat  as  he 
crossed  the  Delaware,  Christmas  In  1776. 
I  am  sure  the  interview  with  Pvt.  Simeon 
Slob,  Delaware  Regulars,  would  have 
sounded  something  like  this: 

"Question:  You've  had  it  pretty  tough 
here  in  Valley  Forge,  haven't  you? 

"Answer:  Geeze,  it's  tough — I  mean 
I'm  half  froze.  I  been  cold  for  a  month. 

"Question:  How  do  you  think  the  war 
is  going? 

"Answer:  Geeze,  I  dunno.  I'm  freezing. 
This  damn  boat's  leaking.  I'm  getting 
wetter  'n  wetter. 

"Question:  Do  you  think  it's  right  to 
fight  on  Christmas  Day? 

"Answer:  I  guess  not.  I  wish  I  had  some 
waterproof  boots.  Geeze,  I  wisht  I  had 
some  boots! 

"Question:  Wouldn't  you  rather  be 
warm  at  home  enjoying  Christmas  din- 
ner with  the  family  than  fighting  an  il- 
legal and  immoral  war  in  the  ice  and 
snow? 

"Answer:  Hell,  yes!  You  crazy  or 
sumpin?  I'm  freezing  my — bleep — off. 

"This  is  Joe  Blatz,  TV  News,  crossing 
the  Delaware." 


THE  SST:  WHO  NEEDS  IT? 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALJFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  Paul 
Ehrlich  of  Standard  University  has  for- 
warded to  me  a  discussion  of  the  SST 
composed  by  John  Holdren.  Mr.  Holdren 
is  a  plasma  physicist  at  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboraorty  in  Livermore  and 
holds  a  degree  in  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing. 

His  pertinent  insights  into  the  issues 
surrounding  the  supersonic  transport 
program  are  worthy  of  note,  and  his  con- 
cerns over  the  social  and  biophysical  by- 
products of  the  SST  are  based  on  the 
most  salient  information.  He  is  genuine- 
ly disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  the 
plane's  operation. 

The  judgements  of  such  knowledgeable 
and  informed  commentators  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  criticism  leveled  by 
Mr.  Holdren  is  against  the  continued  de- 
velopment of  an  aircraft  capable  of  pro- 
viding the  Nation  with  a  host  of  health 
and  comfort  headaches  and  so  little  sub- 
stantial benefits. 

Surely,  there  is  good  reason  taking  Into 
accoimt  the  striking  hazards  predicted  by 
Mr.  Holdren  for  the  SST.  Therefore,  I 
submit  his  statements  for  consideration 
by  my  colleagues  In  the  House: 
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Th«  SST:  Who  Nkkds  It? 

"It  may  soon  be  pooslbl*  to  fly  from 
Watts  to  Harlem  In  two  hours  and  to  disrupt 
the  lives  of  everyone  In  between."  ' 

Discussions  of  the  U.S.  Supersonic  trans- 
port program  customarily  focus  on  the  air- 
craft's Irremediable  sonic  boom.  Its  unac- 
ceptable takeoff  and  landing  noise,  and  the 
other,  more  speculative,  environmental  costs 
of  operating  a  fleet  of  them.  These  argu- 
ments aU  mitigate  against  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  on  such  an  enterprise,  and 
they  will  be  included  for  completeness  here, 
but  there  is  no  case  for  the  SST  even  with- 
out them.  The  use  of  society's  limited  monies 
to  subsidize  the  well-off  minority  of  Its  mem- 
bers who  fly  at  all  Is  Itself  a  dubious  propo- 
sition; If  we  really  want  to  do  so,  there  are 
alternative  means  to  bring  greater  benefits  to 
the  air  traveller  at  less  cost;  and  the  conten- 
tion that  the  SST  program  will  benefit  the 
cr.3.  as  a  whole  economically  has  been  dis- 
credited by  the  most  distinguished  bodies  to 
examine  the  issue. 

As  a  diversion  of  society's  resources,  the 
SST  has  In  one  sense  received  more  atten- 
tion than  it  deserves:  the  700  million  dollars 
of  government  money  In  the  project  so  far  Is 
less  than  a  fortieth  the  sum  applied  to  the 
destruction  of  Vietnam  last  year  alone.  Were 
the  latter  fiasco  not  available  for  compari- 
son, however,  this  figure  and  the  5  billion 
dollars  the  taxpayers  stand  to  lose  eventu- 
ally on  the  SST  would  be  more  appalling. 
Moreover,  as  an  example  of  the  mad  mo- 
mentum of  technology,  to  the  absurd  ex- 
treme of  the  public  financing  an  envtron- 
mental  Insult  of  virtually  no  demonstrated 
social  utility,  the  SST  program  is  unexcelled. 

The  specifications  of  the  American  SST 
call  for  an  aircraft  carrying  298  passengers  at 
a  cruising  ^>eed  of  1800  mph,  and  costing  an 
estimated  52  million  dollars  each.  The  first 
fiight  of  a  prototype  is  not  expected  until 
1972.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  British- 
French  combine  have  prototypes  of  smaller 
and  slower  SST's  In  the  air  today.  Both  are 
expected  to  carry  about  125  passengers  nt 
1400  mph,  and  will  cost  something  like  20 
mUUon  dollars  each.  The  "head  start"  now 
held  by  the  Soviets,  the  British  and  the 
French  in  getting  an  SST  Into  commercial 
operation  is  offered  by  the  U.S.  administra- 
tion SIS  a  compelling  reason  for  us  to  press 
ahead  with  our  own  program.  The  argument 
runs  as  follows:  In  the  absence  of  a  U.S.  SST, 
our  sUrlines  will  be  forced  by  the  competition 
with  foreign  carriers  and  with  each  other  to 
purchase  large  numbers  of  Anglo-French  or 
(much  less  probably)  Soviet  aircraft,  worsen- 
ing the  balance-of-payments  problem.  This 
argument  assumes  of  course,  that  the  SST 
will  be  a  proflt-maklng  Item  for  which  there 
will  be  large  airline  demand;  as  will  be  dis- 
cussed below,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
this  will  be  true.  To  the  detached  observer, 
in  fact,  the  U.S.  must  present  an  amusing 
spectacle — hastening  to  Join  the  French, 
English  and  Russians  in  a  headlong  rush 
down  the  road  to  an  economic  and  environ- 
mental debacle. 

Let  us  accept  for  a  moment  the  premise 
that  Improving  the  lot  of  the  air  traveller 
Is  a  worthy  object  for  government  funds. 
What  will  the  SST  do  for  him?  As  a  start, 
passage  on  an  SST  will  be  more  cramped, 
less  smooth,  more  expensive,  and  In  all  prob- 
ability less  safe  them  the  same  ride  on  the 
Boeing  747  or  air  bus  with  which  the  SST 
must  compete.  It  will  be  more  cramped  be- 
cause supersonic  aerodynamics  requires  a 
long,  slender  fuselage  for  efficiency  in  an  air- 
craft of  this  type,  and  economics  requires 
that  there  be  lots  of  seats  crammed  Into  it. 
The  flight  will  be  leee  smooth  because  a  long, 

'  William  F.  Baxter,  — Stanford  Lav  Re- 
view, Nov.  1968,  p.  1. 
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flexible  fuselage  Interacts  particularly  vio- 
lently with  gusts  and  turbulence  in  the  air 
through  which  It  passes,  and  because  small 
bumps  at  600  mph  become  Jackhammer  Jolts 
at  three  times  the  speed.  (Concerned  aero- 
nautical engineers  assure  us  that  the  ride 
can  In  principle  be  smoothed  somewhat  with 
the  use  of  sophisticated  "feedback"  techni- 
ques; these  are  expensive,  however,  and 
neither  Boeing  nor  the  govertunent  seems  In- 
clined to  up  the  price  of  an  already  scanda- 
lously expensive  technological  experiment.) 
As  it  stands,  the  cost  per  seat  mile  will  be 
perhaps  40  per  cent  higher  than  on  the  Boe- 
mg  747.  The  speed  of  the  SST,  permitting 
more  total  flights,  cannot  compensate  en- 
tirely for  Its  higher  purchase  price  and  huge 
fuel  consumption.  The  airlines  may.  of 
course,  elect  to  artificially  hike  subsonic 
fares  while  depressing  fares  on  the  SST. 
forcing  all  air  travelers  to  subsidize  the  in- 
dustry's economic  white  elephant. 

The  matter  of  safety  Is  more  speculative, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  SST  will  not  be  as  safe  as  today's  Jets. 
It  win  carry  more  fuel  (and  store  a  greater 
fraction  of  It  In  the  fuselage)  than  any  other 
commercial  aircraft,  thus  increasing  the 
hazard  from  fire.  Existing  problems  with 
metal  fatigue  are  far  more  ominous  for  an 
SST:  the  structure  Is  subjected  to  greater 
stresses  at  supersonic  speeds,  there  are  ag- 
gravated by  surface  temperatures  approach- 
ing 500 'F.  and  we  have  relatively  little  ex- 
perience with  the  fatigue  behavior  of  the 
tltanlum-alloy  components  which  the  SST 
requires.  The  SST  under  cruise  conditions 
will  be  less  maneuverable  than  a  subsonic 
Jet,  three  times  as  fast  to  close  the  gap  in 
potential  collision  situations,  and  far  more 
vulnerable  to  loss  of  cabin  pressure.  Tech- 
nology of  all  sorts  must  be  stretched  to  build 
an  SST — controls,  lubricants,  engines,  seal- 
ants, brakes.  In  these  regards,  there  Is  no 
backlog  of  military  experience  comparaole 
to  that  which  benefitted  subsonic  transport 
development.  The  U.S.  has  only  one  opera- 
tional military  aircraft  capable  of  1800  mph, 
the  Lockheed  SR-71,  and  It  Is  much  smaller 
than  the  proposed  SST.  The  trouble-plagued 
and  now  retired  XB-70,  of  which  only  two 
were  built,  provided  some  data  on  large 
sup>ersonlc  aircraft  but  hardly  a  reassuring 
basis  for  a  civilian  program.  "The  safety  rec- 
ord of  the  Air  Force's  B-58  Hustler,  capable 
of  1400  mph  sprints  but  not  sustained  cruise 
there,  is  abysmal. 

What  then,  will  the  cramped.  Jolted,  and 
perhaps  slightly  nervous  SST  passenger  get 
for  his  premium  fare?  The  answer  Is  a  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent  reduction  In  travel  time.  If 
that  Is  measured  (realistically)  from  home 
to  hotel,  rather  than  runway  to  runway. 
(Note  that  part  of  the  SST's  speed  advantage 
on  longer  flights,  such  as  San  Francisco- 
Tokyo,  is  lost  because  the  SST  must  refuel 
In  Hawaii  while  the  Boeing  747  goes  non- 
stop.) Whether  reducing  travel  time  further 
Is  a  worthwhile  goal  Is  Itself  debatable.  Even 
today's  subsonic  Jets  cause  considerable  dis- 
ruption In  the  "biological  clocks"  of  travel- 
ers crossing  many  time  zones.  A  number  of 
corporations  and  even  governments  forbid 
their  representatives  to  transact  business  for 
48  hours  after  transoceanic  flights,  on  the 
grounds  that  poor  Judgment  may  be  part  of 
the  disorientation  accompanying  too  rapid 
change  of  locale. 

The  SST  does  not  seem  destined  for  great 
passenger  demand,  then,  even  In  a  speed-wor- 
shipping society  such  as  our  own.  For  the 
speed.  Itself  a  mixed  blessing,  hardly  war- 
rants the  hoet  of  discomforts  and  threats 
likely  to  accompany  It.  But  if  such  planes 
are  not  popular  with  passengers,  they  will 
certainly  not  be  popular  with  airlines,  and 
the  balance-of-payments  argument  goes  out 
the  window.  The  airlines  are  presumably  not 
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ecstatic  about  financing  yet  another  genera- 
tion of  still  more  expensive  aircraft  in  any 
case.  They  had  Just  begim  to  enjoy  sooke 
long-awaited  profits  from  the  Boeing  707. 
Douglas  DC-8  generation  of  Jets  when  the 
smaller  Jets  and  Jumbos  came  along  to 
plunge  them  deep  Into  debt  again.  The  SST. 
following  so  close  on  the  Jumboe'  heels,  could 
easily  be  the  financial  death  blow  for  any 
number  of  airlines,  yet  they  feel  locked  into 
this  destructive  course  by  competition  and, 
now.  government  pressure.* 

The  government's  position  on  the  SST  U 
so  absurd  as  to  be  Inexplicable.  Its  "loan" 
to  Boeing  and  the  engine  manufacturers  wlU 
not  be  repaid  until  at  least  300  SSTs  are  sold, 
and  it  will  take  500  sales  for  the  manufac- 
turers to  come  up  with  the  agreed  upon  In- 
terest. If.  against  staggering  odds,  any  sub- 
stantial passenger  demand  for  the  SST  ac- 
tually materializes.  It  U  implausible  that  the 
airlines  could  finance  this  number  of  60  mil- 
lion dollar  aircraft.  It  is  impossible  that  such 
a  market  could  exist  without  fiylng  the  SST 
supersonlcally  over  populated  areas,  and  one 
can  only  conclude  that  the  government  In- 
tends to  permit  this  despite  its  pathetically 
transparent  hedges  to  the  contrary. 

So  many  competent  groups  have  dis- 
credited the  economic  "arguments"  In  favor 
of  the  SST  that  there  is  no  need  to  do  more 
than  quote  a  few  of  them  here.  The  Presi- 
dent's own  Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee  on  the 
SST»  concluded,  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments: 

"If  the  U.S.  overall  balance  of  payments  Is 
considered,  there  Is  substantial  reason  for 
delay  In  proceeding  to  the  next  stage  of  the 
SST  project." 

The  Committee  argued  that,  if  the  plane 
did  happen  to  sell,  the  Increase  in  American 
tourist  expenditures  abroad  would  more  than 
cancel  the  effect  of  SST  purchases  by  for- 
eign airlines.  On  the  alleged  benefits  to  the 
U.S.  employment  situation,  the  Committee 
reported : 

"Very  few  unskilled  workers  will  be  re- 
quired .  .  .  such  employment  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  Justification  for  proceeding 
with  the  program  but  only  as  a  dividend 
from  it." 

Others  have  pointed  out  that  It  is  easy 
to  "create"  Jobs — war  does  so,  as  do  vandals, 
arsonists,  and  hijackers.  The  more  dlfClcult 
matter.  In  which  the  SST  falls  so  miserably. 
Is  to  create  Jobs  In  a  way  which  benefits 
society. 

In  a  report  released  August  19,  1970,  the 
Joint  House-Senate  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  stated  that  "No  further 
support  of  the  SST  development  program  Is 
Justified  at  this  time",  continuing  that  "it 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  government  will 
recover  none  of  (Its)  investment."  Still  other 
critical  reports  by  competent  authorities  ex- 
ist, but  have  been  suppressed  by  the  admin- 
istration. And  a  group  of  America's  foremost 
economists.  Including  J.  K.  Galbralth,  Paul 
Samuelson,  Milton  Friedman,  and  Walter 
Heller,  recently  concluded  that  the  SST  pro- 
gram Is  utterly  without  economic  merit.* 

If  the  government  feels  It  must  pour 
money  Into  commercial  aviation,  there  are 
ample  genuine  needs  to  fiU.  The  air  traffic 
control  system  Is  overloaded  and  Its  radar 
antiquated.  Collision  avoidance  systems  for 
all  commercial,  military,  and  private  aircraft 
should  be  developed,  short-take-off-and- 
landlng  (STOL)  aircraft  to  service  popula- 
tion concentrations  are  needed,  and  desper- 
ately needed  rapid  transit  systems  would  re- 
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'  See,  e.g..  "For  the  SST.  a  Case  of  Over- 
sell?". Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  9,  1970. 

'Released  Oct.  31,  1969  after  having  been 
withheld  since  Its  completion  In  March  of 
that  year. 

» New  Tork  Times,  Sept.  16.  1970. 


duce  travel  time  for  air  passengers  as  well 
as  everybody  else. 

As  the  foregoing  arguments  have  indi- 
cated, there  would  be  no  valid  case  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  SST  program  even  if  it 
were  free  of  environmental  liabilities.  It  Is 
not.  The  now  well-publicized  sonic  boom  la 
an  Inevitable  consequence  of  supersonic 
flight  through  the  atmosphere.  It  is  to  be 
emphasized  that  the  boom  is  created  con- 
tinuously (rather  than  only  when  the  plane 
passes  through  the  "sound  barrier"),  and 
that  a  supersonlcally  cruising  SST  will  there- 
fore lay  down  a  carpet  or  swath  of  booms — 
gome  fifty  miles  wide — for  the  entire  length 
of  Its  fiight  path.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  boom  at  "standard"  Intensities  will 
be  Intolerable  to  a  considerable  fraction  of 
the  exposed  population,  and  that  damage  to 
property  will  also  result.  I  refer  to  "stand- 
ard" intensities  because  It  also  happens  that 
sonic  booms  can  be  magnified  by  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  by  maneuvers  of  the  SST 
Itself,  and  by  the  coincidence  of  the  shock 
waves  from  more  than  one  such  aircraft.  It 
has  been  shown  that  a  two-fold  magnifi- 
cation can  be  expected  to  occur  about  0.1 
per  cent  of  the  time,  which  corresponds  to 
an  area  of  125  square  miles  from  the  125,000 
square  miles  "boomed"  on  every  coast-to- 
ooast  flight.  (As  noted  above,  the  govern- 
ment's assertion  that  supersonic  flights  will 
not  be  permitted  over  land  Is  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.) 

Additionally,  the  sideline  noise  of  the  SST 
on  takeoff  and  landing  will  be  unbearable — 
some  40  times  more  Intense  at  1500  feet  than 
the  proposed  FAA  standard  for  subsonic  Jets 
(which  is  itself  at  a  level  which  most  people 
find  Intolerable.)  Finally,  the  responsible 
bodies  which  have  considered  the  matter 
have  most  recently  been  unwilling  to  place 
any  bets  on  whether  a  fleet  of  SST's  will  sub- 
stantially alter  climates.  The  introduction  of 
vast  quantities  of  water  vapor  (a  combustion 
product)  Into  the  stratosphere  might  in- 
crease cloud  cones,  and  even  If  it  did  not 
would  certainly  Increase  stratospheric  hu- 
midity. Both  phenomena  could  affect  the 
global  energy  balance  and  circulation  pat- 
terns. Nor  is  the  effect  of  the  SSTs 
combustion  products  on  the  stratospheric 
oaone  concentration  well  understood.  While 
It  seems  unlikely  that  any  significant 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  ozone  present 
would  result,  the  potential  consequences 
should  dictate  caution:  ozone  is  our  princi- 
pal protection  against  ultraviolet  radiation 
from  the  sun;  ultraviolet  radiation  can  be 
deadly  to  exposed  animals.  Including  man. 

The  SST,  then,  is  a  technological  circus 
par  excellence.  The  air  traveller  doesnt  need 
it,  the  airlines  don't  need  it,  and  society  cer- 
tainly does  not.  If  the  government  claims  to 
need  it,  one  can  only  ask,  whom  does  the  gov- 
ernment purport  to  represent?  Indeed,  the 
only  frank  argument  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced for  building  the  SST  Is  that  It  would 
challenge  the  Ingenuity  of  our  engineers — we 
must  build  it  because  It  can  be  done.  We 
could  perhaps  permit  our  technologists  such 
amusements  If  there  were  not  real  and  cry- 
ing needs  for  their  talents,  and  if  the  cir- 
cuses were  not  to  be  pursued  with  vast 
amounts  of  public  funds.  That  tWs  swindle 
is  being  Justified  with  specious  economic 
argimients  and  sanctified  with  empty  words 
like  "prestige"  and  "leadership",  and  that 
it  will  subject  a  helpless  populace  to  lns\if- 
ferable  sounds  and  further  environmental 
gambles  turns  the  merely  bizarre  into  the 
absolutely  Incredible. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  this  de- 
bacle must  of  course  rest  with  government. 
Engineers  do  not  control  the  allocation  of 
funds,  and  if  they  often  advocate  project*  of 
less  than  optimum  social  utility,  society  mxist 
tnist  its  elected  representatives  to  choose 
more  wisely.  Continued  governmental  sup- 
port of  the  SST  program,  a  monument  to 
misplaced  priorities,  suggests  that  our  trust 
has  been  abused. 
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DOD  DECLASSIFIES  TWO  DOCU- 
MENTS RELATINa  TO  COLLEC- 
TION OP  INFORMATION  ON 
CIVILIANS 
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HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  24,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense declassified  the  two  basic  docu- 
ments setting  forth  its  plan  for  the  col- 
lection of  information  about  civilians 
who  may  be  involved  in  civil  disturb- 
ances. 

Officially  entitled  "Annex  B— Intel- 
ligence— to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
C^vil  Disturbance  Plan"  and  "Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Civil  Disturbance 
Information  Collection  Plan,"  these 
documents  show  the  full  extent  of  the 
Army's  pervasive  intelligence  collection 
activities  during  several  months  in  1968 
in  which  no  military  or  civilian  official 
blew  the  whistle  on  these  operations. 
Reading  these  documents  convinced  me 
more  than  ever  that  the  mllltsuy  has 
no  business  in  this  area  in  the  first 
place. 

I  have  been  urging  for  some  time  that 
DOD  remove  the  "confidential"  desig- 
nation on  these  documents  because  I 
believe  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  all  the  facts.  I  am  in- 
serting them  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  their  entirety  so  that  all 
Members  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  for  themselves  the  precise  Army  di- 
rectives concerning  surveillance  of 
civilians. 

I  particularly  appreciate  the  thought- 
fullness  of  Secretary  Resor  in  discuss- 
ing and  answering  questions  on  the  facts 
and  ramifications  of  this  matter.  In 
addition  I  am  grateful  that  Secretary 
Resor  and  General  Councel  Buzhardt 
urged  the  declassification  of  some  of 
this  material. 

The  material  follows: 
Annxx  B  (Intelligence)  to  Depahtment  or 

THE  Abmt  Ctvil  Disturbance  Plan  (U) 

Reference:  Maps,  Civil  Disturbance  Plan- 
ning Packets  (where  available)  or  special 
editions  of  commercial  map  reproductions 
provided  by  Army  Map  Service. 

1.  (C)  Situation 

a.  General 

(1)  CivU  disturbances  which  are  beyond 
the  control  of  municipal  or  state  authorities 
may  occur  at  any  time;  however,  in  the  past 
the  majority  have  been  a  summer  occvirrence. 
The  majority  vrtll  probably  continue  to  occur 
In  hot  weather  which  Is  particularly  xinset- 
tllng  In  crowded,  urban  centers.  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  national  policy  manifested  In  the 
anti-draft  and  antl-Vletnam  demonstrations, 
and  the  environmental  conditions  contribut- 
ing to  racial  unrest  and  civil  disturbances  In 
the  United  States  are  recognized  factors 
within  the  political  and  social  structure.  As 
such,  they  might  provide  a  preconditioned 
base  for  a  steadily  deteriorating  situation 
leading  to  demonstrations  and  violent  at- 
tacks upon  the  social  order.  The  consistency 
and  intensity  of  those  preconditions  could 
lead  In  time  to  a  situation  of  true  Insurgency 
should  external  subversive  forces  develop 
successful  control  of  the  situation.  Federal 
military  Intervention  may  be  ordered  to  save 
life  and  property,  alleviate  suffering,  and  re- 
store law  and  order. 

(2)  Analysis  of  civil  disturbances:  see 
OACSI,    DA,    Counterintelligence    Research 


Project,  CI  Special  Study,  kubject:  Civil  Dls- 
turbancea  CONUS— 1987  (U) ,  dated  31  JiUy 
1967. 

b.  Dissident  Elements 

( 1 )  Civil  rights  movements 

Although  widespread,  civil  disturbances 
have  occurred  as  individual,  localized  actions 
apparently  resulting  more  from  a  general 
climate  of  opinion  than  from  specific  convert 
orders  from  a  single  soiirce.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation of  directional  control  by  any  single 
organization,  nor  does  any  one  organization 
appear  to  have  sufficient  authority  or  pwwer 
to  exercise  sv.ch  control.  An  effective  consoli- 
dation of  organizations  or  the  formation  of 
a  supra-control  agency  could  alter  the  sit- 
uation in  a  short  time  and  provide  an  im- 
proved capability  for  the  development  of 
subversive  direction  of  civil  disturbances. 
Meaningful  degrees  of  subversive  influence 
and  organized  control  are  distinct  future 
poaslblUtles  in  the  United  States  clvU  dis- 
turbance problem. 

(3)    Antl-Vletnam/Anti-Draft   Movements 

Anti-Vietnam  and  anti-draft  movements 
have  increased  In  scope  and  number  in  the 
past  two  years.  Protests  against  war  have 
been  common  for  many  years  and  have  gen- 
erally followed  the  pattern  of  marching, 
picketing,  and  distributing  literature  by  in- 
dividual groups.  The  flrst  nation-wide  at- 
tempt to  coordinate  these  peace  move- 
ments was  effectively  made  In  the  spring 
of  1966  by  the  Spring  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam  (SMC). 
In  1966  the  SMC  coordinated  and  staged 
anti-war  rallies  in  San  Francisco,  New  York 
City,  and  a  numl>er  of  minor  demonstra- 
tions in  other  cities.  Because  of  the  success 
of  the  SMC's  Initial  endeavor,  the  anti-war 
movement  established  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Conunlttee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam 
(NMC)  to  act  as  a  permanent  coordinating 
committee  for  demonstrations.  Originally 
distinct  from,  but  aligned  with  the  NMC  In 
ideology,  were  the  antl-war/antl-draft 
groups.  At  the  present  time,  even  though 
the  antl-war/antl-draft  groups  profess  In- 
dividuality and  separation  from  other 
groups,  their  similarity  of  alms  and  actions 
operate  to  have  almost  the  force  and 
effect  of  an  Interlocking  directorate  similar  to 
the  NMC.  Very  strong  support  to  the  anti- 
war movement  Is  also  forthcoming  from 
such  "left"  groups  as  the  Cooununiat  Party, 
USA  (CPU8A),  the  CPUSA  youth  front 
group,  the  WJ;.B.  Du  Bols  Clubs  of  America 
(DCA).  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety (SD8).  Youth  Against  War  and  Fas- 
cism, the  Progressive  Labor  Party  and  a 
veritable  host  of  smaller  organizations.  Tac- 
tics of  the  various  organizations  have  under- 
gone a  change  from  passive  actions  to 
more  militant  actions,  with  "direct  con- 
frontations" now  the  main  objective.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  anti-war  protesters 
{^>pe«r  reluctant,  for  moral,  practical,  or 
legal  reasons,  to  engage  in  public  demon- 
strations of  a  nature  which  violate  existing 
laws,  there  Is  a  significant  minority  of  pro- 
fessional agitators  and  young  students  who 
advocate  either  violent  action  or  so-called 
disobedience  of  such  a  nature  that  violence 
Is  almost  sure  to  ensue.  Although  many  of 
the  more  articulate  voices  in  the  peace 
movement  counsel  against  Illegal  actions.  It 
appears  that  they  have  slight  Influence  on 
thoee  persons  already  committed  to  such 
action. 

(3)  Subversive     Conspiratorial     Aspects 

a.  Peace  Movement 
Although  It  cannot  be  substantiated  that 
the  anti-war  and  the  antl -draft  movements 
are  acting  in  response  to  foreign  direction. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  by  their  activities 
they  are  supporting  the  stated  objectives  of 
foreign  elements  which  are  detrimental  to 
the  USA.  Many  leaders  of  the  anU-war  and 
anti-draft  movement  have  traveled  to  for- 
eign countries.  Including  Cuba,  East  Eu- 
rope and  North  Vietnam  to  meet  with  Com* 
munist  leaders.  Therefore,  the  possibility  ex- 
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lata  tbat  these  Individuals  may  be  either 
heavily  Influenced  or  outright  dominated 
by  their  foreign  contacts.  They  may.  In  turn, 
influence  their  followers,  the  majority  of 
whom  have  no  sympattiy  for  the  Communist 
cause,  but  are  unaware  of  their  leaders' 
aSUlatlons.  Oroups,  such  aa  The  Resistance 
and  the  Students  for  Democratic  Society 
(SD8),  have  openly  announced  their  con- 
tinuing intention  to  violate  the  law  by 
aiding  and  abetting  individuals  desiring  to 
criminally  evade  the  draft.  Both  these  groups 
have  become  Increasingly  more  militant  and 
are  co-sponsors  of  Illegal  demonstrations 
against  the  draft,  the  military,  and  civilian 
and  government  recruiters  on  college  cam- 
puses. 

b.  Civil  Rights  Movement 

The  Progressive  Labor  Party  (PLP).  a 
Marxist -Leninist  group,  was  able  to  capitalize 
on  an  Incident  In  order  to  spur  Negroes  to 
violence  In  Harlem  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
New  York  City  In  1964.  Another  Commiuilst 
oriented,  liiarxlst -Leninist  group,  the  Revo- 
lutionary Action  Movement  (RAM)  has  been 
shown  to  be  conspiring  to  commit  murder 
and  wanton  acts  of  vandalism.  The  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC) , 
and  In  particular  Its  chairman,  H.  Rap  Brown, 
has  been  Instrumental  in  aggravating  tense 
situations  In  ghetto  areas  and  In  prolonging 
civil  disorder.  (While  moet  civil  rights  lead- 
ers are  moderates  and  the  majority  of  the 
Negro  population  abhors  violence,  a  sufficient 
number  of  Individuals  seem  susceptible  to 
the  violent  rallying  cries  of  the  militants  to 
make  these  Individuals  dangero\is  to  society. 

c.  Friendly  Forces 

trsCONARC  and  CONTJS  Armies,  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Command  support 
the  Department  of  the  Army  by  continuing 
current  reporting  of  Information  on  civil 
disturbances. 

2.  (C)  Essential  elements  of  Infor- 
mation (EEI).  All  CONUS-based  major 
Army  commands  and  subordinate  commands 
will  report  Information  as  obtained  to  satisfy 
Department  of  the  Army  EEI  relative  to: 

a.  Plans,  operations,  deployment,  tactics, 
techniques,  and  capabilities  of  Individuals, 
groups  or  organizations  whose  efforts  are  to 
reduce  U.S.  military  capabilities  through 
espionage,  sabotage,  subversion,  treason, 
propaganda  and  other  disruptive  operations. 

b.  Patterns,  techniques,  and  capabilities 
of  subversive  elements  In  cover  and  deception 
efforts  in  civil  disturbance  situations. 

c.  Civil  dlstinrbance  incidents  or  disorders 
which  Involve  CONDS  military  installations 
Or  personnel. 

d.  Thefts  of  significant  quantities  of  weap- 
ons and  ammunition  from  civilian  companies 
or  industries.  Thefts  of  slgnlflcant  quanti- 
ties of  government  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion from  Active  Army,  Reserve,  National 
Guard,  or  ROTC  installations  and  facilities. 

e.  Strikes,  civil  disturbances,  and  labor 
disturbances  which  affect  military  installa- 
tions, or  other  strikes  or  labor  and  civil  dls- 
tvirbancee  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  indicate 
a  probable  employment  of  federal  troops  to 
preserve  or  restore  order. 

f.  Information  concerning  opposition  that 
may  be  expected  by  Military  Forces  if  called 
upon  to  maintain  or  restore  order.  Specifi- 
cally, p>osslble  courses  of  action,  methods  and 
capabUities,  weapons  and  support. 

g.  Impact  or  significance  of  changes  in  fed- 
eral, state,  Or  municipal  laws,  court  deci- 
sions, referendums,  amendments,  executive 
orders,  or  other  directives  which  affect  mi- 
nority groups. 

h.  Cause  of  civil  dlstiirbance  and  names  of 
instlg^ators  and  group  participants. 
1.  Indicators  of  potential  violence: 

(1)  High  unemployment  rate  among  mi- 
nority groups. 

(2)  Noticeably  heightened  crime  rates 
among  minority  groui>s. 

(3)  Dissatisfaction  and  complaints  aris- 
ing from  disparity  of  average  Income  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  non-whites. 
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(4)  Declining  rapport  between  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  minority  groups. 

(5)  Migration  of  large  numbers  of  a  mi- 
nority group  into  a  city  slum  area. 

(6)  Protests  of  the  minority  community 
relative  to  conditions  In  slum  areas,  such  as 
de  facto  segregation  In  housing  and  schools, 
lack  of  jobs,  lack  of  recreational  facilities, 
police  brutality,  and  overcharging  of  goods 
and  services  by  local  merchants. 

j.  Indicators  of  imminent  violence: 

(1)  Presence  or  participation  in  local  ac- 
tivities by  militant  agitators. 

(2)  Increase  In  thefts  and  sales  of  weapons 
and  ammunition. 

(3)  Increase  In  efforts  of  extremist,  Inte- 
gratlonlst,  and  segregationist  groups  to  in- 
stigate violence,  e.g.,  increase  in  numbers  of 
handbills,  pamphlets,  and  posters  urging 
acts  of  violence. 

(4)  Increase  in  number  of  incidents  of  win- 
dow breaking,  false  fire  alarms,  thefts,  and 
other  harassments  of  damaging  nature  to 
the  community. 

(5)  Reports  and  rumors  of  planned  vio- 
lence. 

(6)  Presence  of  known  instigators  of  vio- 
lence. 

3.  (C)  ORDERS  AND  REQUESTS  FOR  IN- 
FORMATION 

a.  Supporting  plans  of  USCONARC  and 
CONU8  Armies,  and  the  U.S.  Army  Intel- 
ligence Command  will  Include  provisions  for 
rapid  reporting  and  dissemination  of  re- 
sponses to  the  above  EEI  in  the  following 
priority  consistent  with  appropriate  security 
regulations : 

( 1 )  Task  Force  Commander 

(2)  Army  Operations  Center    (AOC),  DA 

(3)  MDW  or  CONUS  Army  wherein  the  dis- 
turbance Is  Imminent  or  In  progress. 

(4)  USCONARC/USARSTRIKE 

(5)  CINCSTRIKE 

b.  Commanders  will  insure  that  units  and 
personnel  are  familiar  with  annoimced  EEI. 

c.  Local  liaison  with  federal  and  civilian 
agencies  by  the  military  intelligence  oper- 
ating elements  of  the  U8AINTC  Is  encour- 
aged. 

4.  (C)  INTELLIGENCE  AND  COUNTER- 
INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 

a.  Information  required  to  accomplish  the 
mission  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army,  will 
be  obtained  through  all  resources  available 
to  the  commanders,  to  Include  intelligence 
reports,  estimates,  studies,  and  special 
studies  prepared  by  the  commands. 

b.  OACSI,  DA,  will  prepare  and  dissemi- 
nate reports,  estimates,  studies,  and  special 
studies,  as  appropriate,  from  information  ob- 
tained or  received  at  the  nationtJ  level. 

c.  The  primary  organization  for  direct  sup- 
port of  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  the 
coverage  and  reporting  of  Information  on 
civil  distiubances  is  the  US  Army  Intelli- 
gence Command.  The  Command's  opera- 
tional planning  vrtll  include  provisions  for 
providing  civil  disturbance  information  to 
the  Task  Force  Commander  upon  announce- 
ment of  his  apiKrfntment  and  thereafter. 

d.  Upon  dispatch  of  Personal  Liaison  Of- 
ficer by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  to  the 
area  of  anticipated  trouble,  ACSI,  DA,  will,  in 
turn,  designate  an  ACSI  polnt-of-contact 
(ACSI-POC)  who  will  respond  to  satisfy  the 
requirement  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army 
(CofSA)   Personal  Liaison  Officer. 

B.  (U)  Maps — appropriate  maps  for  the 
objective  area  will  be  provided  by  the  Army 
Map  Service. 

6.  (U)  Counterintelligence  stmimary  (See 
Section  4  of  the  Civil  Disturbance  Planning 
Packet  pertaining  to  the  objective  area  and 
current  SPIREP) . 

DtrtMTisxHT  or  TRK  Akmt  Civil  Distusbancx 

INTOBMATION  COLLXCTION  PLAN    (ACDP)    (U) 

1.  (U)  References: 

(a)  JCS  SM  08»-63,  26  May  1»63. 

(b)  JCS  Publication  2,  paragraph  40605, 
40606,  and  40607. 
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(c)  DA  Civil  Disturbance  Plan  (U) ,  1  Feb- 
ruary 1968. 
2.(C)  General: 

a.  The  Department  of  the  Army  Civil  Dis- 
turbance Information  Collection  Plan 
(ACDP)  provides  basic  guidance  and  direc- 
tion for  the  planning,  coordination,  and  em- 
ployment of  DA  Intelligence  and  counterin- 
telligence resources  in  the  collection  and  re- 
porting of  Information  pertinent  to  civil  dis- 
turbances. 

b.  It  is  recognized  that  Army  assistance  to 
local  or  State  authorities  In  peacetime,  as 
well  as  in  wartime  emergency,  is  a  long 
standing  tradition  In  our  country.  In  most 
instances  in  the  past,  such  assistance  was 
rendered  with  a  minimum  of  advance  in- 
formation concerning  the  situation.  The  cur- 
rent civil  disturbance  situation  dictates  a 
change  in  the  degree  to  which  the  Army 
must  seek  advance  information  concerning 
potential  and  probable  trouble  areas  and 
trouble  makers. 

c.  The  Army  is  well  aware  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  both  the  anti-war  and 
the  racial  movements  are  sincere  Americans. 
It  also  realizes  that  In  both  groups  there  is 
a  small  but  virulent  number  who  are  out  to 
tear  America  apart.  During  demonstrations 
and  dlstvirbances  these  are  the  activists  that 
control  the  violent  action.  These  are  people 
who  deliberately  exploit  the  unrest  and  seek 
to  generate  violence  and  terror  for  selfish 
purposes.  If  the  Army  must  be  used  to  quell 
violence  it  wants  to  restore  law  and  order  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  return  to  its  normal 
protective  role — to  do  this  It  must  know  in 
advance  as  much  as  possible  about  the  well 
springs  of  violence  and  the  heart  and  nerve 
catises  of  chaos.  To  do  less  means  the  profes- 
sional violence  purveyors  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  achieve  their  end  alms — law  break- 
ing, social  disintegration,  chaos,  violence,  de- 
struction. Insurrection,  revolution. 

d.  In  obtaining  the  information  called  for 
in  this  plan  the  Army  seeks  only  to  collect 
that  needed  to  exercise  honest  and  sound 
judgment  of  the  measures  to  be  taken  in 
suppressing  rampant  violence  and  restoring 
order — to  aissure  that  only  the  mildest  effec- 
tive measures  are  exercised — to  insure  that 
no  overstepping  of  the  degree  of  force  or  cir- 
cumscription needed  is  applied — to  conserve 
military  resources  and  to  avoid  Infrlngment 
on  the  resp>onslbllity  and  authority  of  civil 
government  agencies — to  insiue  pervasive 
vigilance  for  the  fundamental  rights  of  pri- 
vate citizens  by  the  selective  and  enlight- 
ened use  of  force  in  restraint  against  those 
who  are  truly  violating  the  rights  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

3.  (C)  Mission:  To  procure,  evaluate,  In- 
terpret, and  disseminate  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  information  and  intelligence  relat- 
ing to  any  actual,  potential  or  planned  dem- 
onstrations or  other  activities  related  to  civil 
disturbances  within  the  Continental  United 
States  (CONUS)  which  threaten  civil  order 
or  military  security  or  which  may  adversely 
affect  the  capability  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  perform  its  mission. 

4.  (C)  Situation: 

a.  Possible  military  action  required  of  the 
Army  may  include  the  commitment  of  fed- 
eral forces  to  restore  and  maintain  law  and 
order,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  protect  the  rights  of  citizens 
within  a  State.  Information  required  to  ful- 
fill assigned  missions  Is  obtained  through 
liaison  conducted  with  federal,  state,  and  lo- 
cal agencies  by  US  Army  Intelligence  Com- 
mand (USAINTC)  personnel  and  by  the  col- 
lection sources  designated  in  Appendix  B. 
USAINTC  personnel  will  not  be  directly  used 
to  obum  civU  disturbance  Information  un- 
less specific  direction  to  do  so  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Headquarters,  DA.  Pre-dlsturb- 
ance  information  to  satisfy  Army  require- 
ments wUl  be  obtained  by  drawing  on  other 
Federal  as  well  as  State  and  local  sources 
which  secure  such  daU  in  the  course  of  car- 
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rylng  out  their  primary  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. 

b.  When  need  for  military  intervention  in 
a  civil  disturbance  situation  appears  immi- 
nent, the  Personal  Liaison  Officer  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff,  US  Army  (PLOCofS)  wUl  be  dis- 
patched In  advance  of  the  task  force  to  the 
objective  area  to  coordinate  with  municipal 
and  state  officials,  make  an  estimate  of  the 
situation,  and  report  directly  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  US  Army.  To  fulfill  his  responsibilities. 
It  Is  necessary  that  the  PLOCofS  have  up-to- 
date  and  detailed  information  on  the  cur- 
rent situation  m  the  designated  area. 

(1)  The  officer  directing  the  USAINTC  op- 
erations in  the  objective  area  will  provide 
maximvim  assistance  to  the  PLOCofS  in  mat- 
ters of  liaison,  coordination,  information,  and 
other  needs  of  the  PLOCofS  in  accomplishing 
his  responsibilities. 

(2)  Upon  commitment  of  Army  forces 
and/or  arrival  of  the  Personal  Liaison  Officer 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  US  Army  (PLOCofS)  in 
the  objective  area,  US  Army  Intelligence 
Command  (USAINTC)  personnel  are  author- 
ized to  operate  more  actively  to  fulfill  Intel- 
ligence reqiUrements;  specifically,  intensify 
or  initiate  contact  with  local  police  and  gov- 
ernment officials,  civil  leaders,  members  of 
private  organizations,  and  observe  demon- 
strations, riots,  and  other  activities  which 
have  a  bearing  on  the  situation. 

(3)  USAINTC  personnel  will  not  engage  in 
covert  operations  pertinent  to  civil  disturb- 
ances without  prior  approval  and  direction 
of  this  Headquarters. 

(4)  Dtiring  the  execution  of  civil  disturb- 
ance control  operations,  the  USAINTC  imlt 
covering  the  civil  disturbance  responds  to 
the  EEI  and  other  support  requirements  of 
the  Task  Force  Commander  and  PLOCofS 
until  they  depart  the  objective  area. 

c.  Dissemination.  Information  and  intelli- 
gence win  be  disseminated  without  delay  to 
higher,  parallel,  and  subordinate  headquar- 
ters in  accordance  with  their  requirements 
by  the  most  expeditious  means  consistent 
with  its  Importance  and  security  classifica- 
tion. 

5.  (C)  Execution:  This  plan  is  directive  to 
DA  elements  only  and  is  furnished  to  other 
agencies  for  information  and  coordination 
purposes. 

a.  DA  Agencies:  Those  DA  agencies  indi- 
cated are  requested  to  respond  to  require- 
ments listed  in  Appendix  B.  Designated 
agencies  may  publish  supplemental  guidance 
and  procedural  instructions  consistent  with 
this  plan.  In  the  event  such  supplemental 
instructions  are  prepared,  request  that  two 
copies  be  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Intelligence  (ACSI),  DA,  ATTN: 
ACSI-DSCD,  Washington.  20310,  within  30 
days  after  publication. 

b.  Mutual  Support  Arrangements.  Agen- 
cies, offices,  and  commands  from  whom  mu- 
tual support  arrangements  will  be  requested 
are  listed  In  Appendix  B.  Details  of  mutual 
support  arrangements,  when  required,  will 
be  outlined  in  separate  correspondence  with 
each  agency  concerned  and  will  not  be  made 
a  part  of  this  collection  plan. 

c.  Comments  and  Recommendations :  Users 
of  this  plan  are  invited  and  encouraged  to 
submit  recommended  changes  or  comments 
to  Improve  It.  Comments  should  be  keyed  to 
the  specific  page,  paragraph,  and  line  of  the 
text  In  which  the  change  is  recommended. 
Reasons  should  be  provided  for  each  com- 
ment to  insure  understanding  and  complete 
evaluation.  Conunents  should  be  forwarded 
directly  to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Intelligence  (ACSI) ,  DA,  ATTN:  ACSI-DSCD, 
Washington,  DC.  20310. 

6.  (U)  Priorities;  Civil  disturbance  infor- 
mation collection  priorities  are  contained  In 
Appendix  C. 

7.  (U)  Distribution: 

a.  Distribution  list  Is  contained  in  Appen- 
dix D. 

b.  Addresses  are  requested  to  make  dls- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

trlbutlon  of  this  plan  within  their  respective 
agencies  and  commands.  Reproduction  of 
this  document  in  whole  or  in  part  is  author- 
ized to  meet  the  requirements  of  Individual 
addressees. 

APPENDIX   a:    reporting  on   "thresholds   of 
control"  tactors 

1.  (POUO)  Violence  which  is  beyond  the 
control  of  local  authorities  does  not  exist 
solely  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  inci- 
dents. Rather  it  exists  as  a  function  of  the 
commitment  of  those  reserves  available  to 
local  civil  commanders,  the  capabilities  of 
their  personnel,  the  rate  at  which  the  re- 
serves are  being  used  up,  compared  to  the 
"staying  power''  of  the  disturbance  causers, 
the  trends  in  the  character  of  the  disorder, 
and  the  interpretations  of  those  specific  in- 
cidents which  reflect  on  the  moods  and  pos- 
sible courses  of  future  action  by  the  groups 
Involved  in  both  sides  of  the  distxirbance. 
For  example,  an  outbreak  of  Incidents  far 
in  excess  of  normal  levels  may  not  constitute 
an  emergency  if  local  authorities  have  not 
committed  all  of  their  reserves.  In  most  large 
cities,  with  many  reserves  such  as  off-duty 
personnel  and  personnel  from  unaffected 
areas,  and  a  well  ordered  system  of  com- 
mitment and  shifting  of  resources,  this 
type  of  situation  could  perhaps  be  handled 
routinely.  Conversely,  an  outbreak  of  inci- 
dents not  greatly  above  normal  levels 
which  was  sustained  for  a  prolonged 
period  could  prove  to  be  an  emergency, 
if  the  reserves  available  to  civil  commanders 
were  committed  and  exhausted  at  a  rate 
greater  than  that  at  which  they  could  be 
relieved  and  rested.  A  large  outbreak  of  fires 
may  be  handled  routinely  by  a  fire  depart- 
ment that  can  draw  on  the  reserves  of  sur- 
rounding areas,  but  a  small  outbreak  may  be 
disastrous  if  other  factors  are  considered: 
for  example,  in  the  event  firemen  refused  to 
answer  alarms  in  areas  where  snip>ers  were 
active,  it  could  result  in  the  spreading  of 
fires  which  under  normal  circumstances 
could  have  been  easily  controlled.  The  point 
at  which  control  by  civil  authorities  can  no 
longer  be  maintained  is  considered  to  be  the 
"threshold  of  control." 

2.  (POUO)  Thus,  the  best  collectors  and 
analysts  are  the  civil  commanders  and  ex- 
perts on  the  scene:  the  fire  and  police  chiefs, 
the  city  managers  and  like  officials.  Such 
individuals  will  not  be  expert  at  predicting 
the  exact  course  of  future  events,  as  has 
been  proved  in  past  riots,  but  they  will  be 
the  authorities  on  the  commitment  and  ca- 
pabilities of  their  reserves,  the  character  of 
the  disorder,  and  the  moods  of  the  hostile 
minority  groups.  They  will  differentiate  be- 
tween normal  incidents  and  Incident  levels, 
and  disturbance  Incidents  and  Incident 
levels,  without  resorting  to  numerical  manip- 
ulation. They  will  make  Judgments  based  on 
consideration  of  all  of  these  important  nu- 
meric and  non-numeric  factors,  and  their 
past  experience  with  all  elements  involved. 
A  police  commissioner  may  not  be  able  to 
cite  the  statistics  on  arrests,  fires,  false 
alarms,  or  lootings  in  his  area  on  an  hour-to- 
hour  basis.  But  he  may  be  able  to  report 
with  reliability,  that  "If  these  incidents  con- 
tinue at  this  level  for  six  more  hours,  my 
men  just  will  not  be  able  to  handle  it  with- 
out help." 

3.  (C)  The  Counterintelligence  Spot  Re- 
port System  concentrates  on  Incident  re- 
porting. Such  Information  is  needed  in  or- 
der to  chart  the  course  and  tempo  of  an 
ongoing  civil  disturbance  and  keep  the  re- 
sponsible military  authorities  advised  of  the 
scale  and  character  of  the  disorder.  How- 
ever, in  addition  to  the  spot  reports,  infor- 
mation is  needed  regarding  the  capabilities 
of  local  civil  officials  to  maintain  control. 
Such  information  will  be  of  great  aasLst- 
ance  to  federal  authorities  in  anticipating 
the  point  at  which  local  and  state  agencies 
are  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  a  violent 
civil  disturbance. 
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4.  (C)  Liaison  with  those  individuals  and 
agencies  who  can  be  expected  to  have  In- 
depth  pictures  of  the  situation,  the  prob- 
lems, and  the  maintenance  of  order  is.  In 
most  cases,  already  established.  If  these 
sources  are  used  to  provide  information  re- 
g^arding  advance  planning,  reserves,  commit- 
ments, personnel  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions, trends  in  the  character  of  the  disor- 
der, and  the  ability  to  contain  continuing 
violent  disturbances,  the  picture  of  future 
developments  and  requirements  will  become 
clearer  than  would  be  the  case  with  Incl- 
dent-by-incldent  reporting  alone. 

5.  (C)  The  types  of  Information  contained 
in  AppendU  B,  Section  n.  Activities  Dur- 
ing Civil  Disturbance,  will  provide  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  with  the  information  neoee- 
sary  to  weigh  the  capacity  of  the  civil  of- 
ficials to  maintain  control  ot  the  dis- 
turbance. 

APPENDIX  B  TO  da  CIVIL  DISTURBANCE  INFORMA- 
TION COLLECTION  PLAN  (ACDP)  COLLECTION 
REQXTIREMENTS 

1.  (U)  Headquarters,  Department  of  the 
Army  civil  disturbance  information  collec- 
tion requirements  are  stated  in  this  appen- 
dix. [These  requirements  reflect  the  infor- 
mation which  DA  requires  for  the  effective 
discharge  of  its  mission.] 

2.  (C)  DA  collection  agencies  who  are  re- 
quested to  respond  to  speclflc  requirements 
are  indicated  by  the  symbols  listed  below 
and  as  annotated  on  pages  B-3  thru  B-16. 
DA  collectors  are  also  requested  to  report  in- 
formation pertinent  to  other  requlrementa 
that  may  be  obtained  as  a  by-product  of 
their  other  activities: 

A.  Continental  Army  Command  (CONARC) 

B.  US  Army  Intelligence  Command 
(USAINTC) 

C.  The  Provost  Marshal  General   (TPMO) 

D.  Commander-in-Chief,  US  Army  Forces, 
Strike  (CINCARSTRIKE) 

E.  The  National  Guard  Bureau  (NGB) 

F.  US  Army  Security  Agency  (USASA) 

G.  Other  DA  Agencies  in  CONUS 

H.  Major  US  Army  Oversea  Commands 

3.  (C)  Other  Department  of  Defense  Agen- 
cies, as  indicated  by  symbols  below,  are  re- 
quested to  report  to  DA,  as  soon  as  obtained, 
any  relevant  information  which  they  obtain 
pertinent  to  these  collection  requirements: 

I.  Department  of  the  Navy 

J.  Department  of  the  Air  Force 

K.  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA) 

L.  Other  Department  of  Defense  Agencies 

4.  (C)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
(FBI)  is  requested  to  provide  information 
and  reports  which  are  relevant  to  those  col- 
lection requirements  annotated  with  the 
symbol  "M." 

6.  (C)  Requests  to  cooperating  agencies 
for  Information:  The  following  US  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  requested  to  furnish  to 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  as  soon  as  ob- 
tained, any  Information  which  Is  pertinent 
to  the  collection  requirements  stated  herein : 

Central  Intelligence  Agency   (CIA) 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
Depcutment  of  Transportation 
US  Coast  Guard 
Department  of  the  Treasury 

(a)  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  (En- 
forcement) 

(b)  US  Customs 

(c)  Bureau  of  Narcotics       ' 

(d)  US  Secret  Service 

(e)  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax  Division. 

Department  of  Justice 

(a)  Community  Relations  Service 

(b)  Civil  Rights  Division 

(c)  Internal  Security  Division 

(d)  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

(e)  Inter-dlvision  Information  Unit 

(f)  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. U.S.  Border  Patrol 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC) 
General  Services  Administration  (OSA) 
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Requirement 


Military 

District  of         1st  U.S.  3d  U.S.  4th  U.S.  5th  U.S.  6th  U.S. 

Washington       Army  Area        Army  Area        Army  Area        Army  Area        Army  Area 


Other  areas 


1.  Predisturbance  activities. 

a.  Indicators  of  threatening  violence  in  communities  having  a  discontented 
populace: 

(1)  Presence  of  militant  agitators  from  within  a  discontented  minority    A,B,C,M.. 

community  or  preserve  of  "outside"  militant  agitators. 

(2)  Increase  in  thetb.  sales  of  arms  and  ammunition  (including  Molotov    A.B.C.M.. 

cocktail  ingredients),  especially  to  militant  minority  groups. 

(3)  Increase  tn  efforts  of  extremist  minority  groups  to  instigate  violence    A.B.C.M.. 

through  inflammatory  propaganda,  either  written  or  vertial. 

(4)  Increase  in  number  of  incidents  which  reflect  minority  group    A,B,C,M.. 

rebellion  against  authority,  such  as  false  alarms  and  vandalism. 

(5)  Reports  and  rumors  ot  planned  agitation  or  impending  violence    A,B,C,M.. 

related  to  civil  disturbances 

(6)  Increase  in  activity,  such  as  rabble  rousing  meetings  and  fiery    A.B.C.M.. 

agitation  speeches,  at  extremist,  civil  rights  groups. 

(7)  Sharp  increase  in  absentee  rate  of  discontented  minority  groups A.B.C.M.. 

(8)  Increase  in  mcidents  ot  resisting  arrest;  the  gathering  of  crowds    A.B.C.M.. 

when  arrests  are  made. 

(9)  Increase  m  chatges  of  police  brutality;  Increased  resentment  of  law    A.B.C.M. 

enforcement. 

(10)  Stepped  up  activity  by  gangs,  characterized  by  antisocial  activity  on    A.B.C.M. 

the  part  of  minority  group  members. 

(11)  Increase  m  assaults  on  police  fire  personnel A,6,C,M.. 

b.  Acthrities  preceding  planned  civil  disturbance: 

(1)  Probable  causes,  objective  locations,  and  nature  of  disturbance A.B.C.M.. 

(2)  Probable  categories  and  identification  of  persons  and  groups  who    A.B.C.M.. 

will  create  or  participate  in  disturbance. 

(3)  Estimated  number  of  persons  who  will  be  involved.  As  participants.    A.B.C.M.. 

As  observers. 

(4)  Probable  assembly  areas  and  routes.  Method  of  travel A.B.C.M.. 

(5)  Leaders  identity  Overland  behind-the-scenes A,B,C,M.. 

(6)  Activities,  organization,  and  other  plans  prepared  by  the  leaders.    A,B,C,M.. 

(a)  How  will  they  exert  control?  (b)  Will  weapons  be  used?  What 
type?  Where,  when,  how? 

(7)  Identity  of  newspapers,  radio,  or  television  stations,  and  prominent    A.B.C.M.. 

persons  who  are  friendly  with  the  leaders  of  the  disturbance  and 
are  sympathetic  with  their  plans.  Will  any  be  present?  Participat- 
ing? How? 

(8)  Location,  kind,  and  amount  of  arms,  equipment,  and  supplies  avail- 

able to  the  disturbers. 

(9)  Location  of  other  arms,  equipment,  and  supplies  which,  if  insuffi- 

ciently guarded,  may  be  seized  by  the  disturbers  in  event  rioting 
occurs.  Are  safeguards  against  seizure  sound? 

(10)  Location  and  name  of  important  buildings/facilities  that  may  be    A.B.C.M.. 

threatened.  What  makes  the  buildingjfacilities  important?  Who 
is  owner/responsible  for  bulldingfacilities?  How  can  he  be 
contacted? 

(11)  Location  and  description  of  communications  systems,  public  utilities,    A.B.C.M.. 

and  stores  of  volatile  fuel.  Responsible  person?  How  contacted? 

(12)  Possible  threat  to  Federal  property.  What?  Where?  When?  By  whom.  A.B.C.M.. 

(13)  Do  the  fKilities  in  (10),  (U)  and  (12)  above  have  their  own  physical    A.B.C.M.. 

security?  How  adequate? 

(14)  Identification  of  Department  of  the  Army  personnej  (military  or    A.B,C.M... 

civilian)  who  are  or  may  become  involved  on  the  side  of  the 
disturbers. 

c.  Indicators  ot  potential  violence: 

(1)  High  unempkiyment  or  menial  work  rate  among  discontented  mi- 

nority groups. 

(2)  High  crime  rates  for  discontented  minority  groups A.B.C.G,L.M 

(3)  Wide  disparty  of  average  income  between  white  and  discontented    A.B.C.G.L.M. 

nonwhite 

(4)  Poor  relations  between  law  enforcement  officials  and  discontented    A.B.C.G,L.M. 

minority  groups 

(5)  Migraton  of  large  numbers  of  persons  from  discontented  minority    A.B,C.G.L,M. 

groups  into  cities. 

(6)  Lack  of  means  for  minority  groups  to  redress  grievances  and  lack  of    A,B,C.G,L,M . 

meaningful  communk:atians  between  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  minority  community. 

(7)  Protests  oi  minor  ty  community  to  conditions  n  slum  areas,  such  as: 

de  facto  secregatkin  in  unions,  housing,  and  schools;  lack  of  jobs; 
lack  of  recreational  fKilities;  local  merchants  and  landlords 
overcharging  lor  housing,  goods,  or  servKes;  police  brutality; 
substandard  education  facilities  and  teaching  staff. 

(8)  Efforts  by  minority  groups  to  upset  the  balance  ot  power  and  the    A.B.C.G.L.M. 

political  system. 

(9)  Failure  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  properly  respond  due  to    A.B.C.G,L,M. 

indecision,  lack  ol  manpower,  or  tear  of  public  reactnn. 

(10)  Inequitable  law  entorcemenL  real  or  imagined,  toward  minority    A,B,C.G.L.M. 

groups 

(11)  Public  apathy  or  negathre  reacfwn  to  issues  of  civil  rights  and  im-    A.B.C.G.L.M. 

partia    >w  eniorcement 

d.  Evidence  o<  Subversion : 

(1)  Formation  ol  a  coven  subversive  organization  directed  agalns.    All 

legal. y  const  luted  governmenL 

(2)  Evidence  of  or  attempts  by  subversive  organizations  to  penetrate    All 

and  control  civi  nghb  or  militant  organizations  composed  pri- 
marily of  non-whites. 

(3)  Collaboration  between  subversive  groups  and  non-white  organi-    All 

zations  and  groups. 

(4)  Assistance  to  non-white  militant  groups  from  outside  the  USA. 

especially  from  Cuba  and  Communist  China. 

(5)  Indications  of  movement  into  extremist,  mtegrationist.  and  segre-    All 

Ralionist  groups  by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  USA.  American 
azi  Party.  Nation  of  Islam,  Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  and  the 
Progressive  Labor  Movement. 

(8)  Aims  and  activities  ot  groups  attemoling  to  create,  prolong,  or    All 

aggravate  raciai  tensions,  such  as  CORE,  NAACP,  SttCC,  f^ational 
States  Rights  Party,  Southern  Christian  Leadership  ConfereiKe. 
and  Council  ot  Federated  Organizations 

e.  Purpoaes  and  Obiectives  ot  Dissident  Groups: 

(1)  Overall  purpose  and  obiectives.  Long-term  and  short-term  objectives    A.B.C.G.U. 
and  relationship  to  problems  ot  minority  groups  and  the  country.        K.L.M. 
Estimates  ot  plans  and  objectives;  capabilities,  resources  to  be 
empk)yed. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Requirement 


MiliUra 
OistrKt  of 
Washington 


l$tU.S. 
Army  Area 


3dU.S. 
Army  Area 


4th  U.S. 
Army  Area 


5th  U.S. 
Army  Area 


Predisturbance  activities — Continued 

Purposa*  and  Objectives  of  Diaaldent  Group* — Continued 

(2)  Specific  aims  and  roles.  Coordination  with  other  minority  groups 
and  dissident  organizations.  Support  obtained  from  other  agen- 
cies. 
I.  Capabilities  and  vulnerabilities  of  dissident  groups: 

Evidence  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  terms  of  ability  to  create  civil 
disturbarKe  situations,  to  expand  activities  to  meet  emergencies,  to 
enlarge  potential  for  disturbance,  and  to  maintain  own  internal  security. 
g.  Funds;  Source  and  extent  of  funds,  how  are  they  distributed.  General  pur- 
pose for  which  funds  are  used. 
h.  Organization  of  dissident  groups: 

(1)  High  command.  Composition  and  structure  of  headquarters.  Rela- 
tionship to  other  agencies.  Exact  titles,  location  ol  functions  and 
responsibilities,  lines  of  authority,  organizational  charts,  rosters 
of  key  personnel. 

(2)  Subordinate  elements.  Administration,  organization,  functions, 
responsibilities,  principal  and  alternate  locations,  strengths, 
facilities,  lines  of  authority,  organization  and  key  personnel. 

i.  Tactics  and  Strategy  ol  Dissident  Organizations:  How  do  these  elements  plan 
and  execute  their  civil  disturbances  and  related  actions.  The  nature  and 
scope  of  their  tactics  and  strategy.  Proposed  or  planned  deviations  from 
usual  or  accepted  tactics.  Internal  factionalism  and  protagonists.  Cause 
themes  and  appeals. 
Personnel: 

(1)  Number  ol  active  members;  breakdown  of  membership  by  ethnic 

group,  age,  economic  status,  education,  criminal  record.  Biographic 
data  of  key  members. 

(2)  Potential  for  increasing  membership.  Numbers  ot  persons,  source  of 

members. 

(3)  Women  members.  Age,  position  within  group,  authority,  biographic 

data. 

(4)  Pay.  What  members  receive  pay?  Are  expenses  reimbursed?  Source 

of  funds? 
k.  Administration.  How  is  organization  supervised  and  controlled?  Who  is 
responsible  tor  correspondence  and  related  actions?  Does  correspondence 
and  related  actions?  Does  organization  produce  publications?  Identify. 
L  Training.    Are  skills  useful  in  creating  disturbances  and  doing  violence 
taught;  e.g.,  fabrication  of  Molotov  cocktails,  homemade  bombs,  firearms, 
booby  traps,  and  other  devices?  Judo,  marksmanship,  communicatran 
training,    countersurveillance.    infrared    photography.    Training    areas, 
source  of  support,  instructors, 
m.  Logistics.  Sources  of  supplies,  weapons,  vehicles.  Location,  stocks,  capacity 
of  stockpiles.  Methods  ol  resupply. 
2,  Activities  during  civil  disturbance. 

a.  Activities  during  a  civil  disturbance: 

(1)  Location,  form  and  extent  of  violence  and  damage.  Proximate  cause 
tor  outbreak. 
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(2)  Identification  of  individuals  and  groups  participating  in  civil  dis- 

turbances. Leaders?  Government  personnel?  News  media  repre- 
sentatives? Spokesmen? 

(3)  Targets  or  planned  targets  ot  violence,  burning  or  looting,  e.g.. 

neighborhoods,  government  buildings,  Army  installations,  de- 
partment stores,  and  public  utilities. 

(4)  Patterns  ol  violence  which  suggest  centralized  control  and  organ- 

ization, e.g.,  well  organized  sniping,  selective  hrebombing.  and 

other  systematic  destruction.  

(5)  Indications  ol  participation  in  or  instigation  o:  violence  by  persons    A.B.C.D.E. 

or  groups  known  to  be  subversive.  F,G,I  J.K, 
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(19)  The  refusal  of  local  agency  personnel  to  respond  In  disturbed  areas    A,B,C,D,E,F, 

or  while  under  fire.  G,I,J,K,L.M 

(20)  The  presence  ot  news  media  representativesin  the  disturbed  area..  A.B,C,D,UF. 

G,IJ,K,L,M 

.  A,B.C,D,E.F. 
G.t,J,K  L.M 
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(6)  Expected  duration  of  disturbance.  Is  it  likely  to  recur?  When  can  it  be 
expected  to  break  out  again?  In  what  locations  and  in  what  form? 

(7)  Motive  for  the  disturbance?  Antiauthority?  Antiwhite?  Mixed?. . . 


(8)  The  reserves  committed  by  local  agency  commanders  in  the  current 

situation. 

(9)  The  effects  on  the  current  situation  of  reserves  that  have  been 

committed. 

(10)  The  projected  effects  of  reserves  that  have  been  requested  but  not 

yet  committed. 

(11)  The  ability  of  the  forces  currently  on  the  scene  to  contain  the  area 

and  intensity  of  the  disturbance. 

(12)  The  direction  of  the  disturbance;  whether  anti-authority,  anti-white. 

or  undirected. 

(13)  Thetrendsof  riot  connected  activity;  sniping,  looting,  bombing. 

(14)  The  types  of  attacks  on  authorities;  rock  throwing,  sniping... 

(15)  The  reactions  of  authority  to  attacks;  whether  withdrawing  or 

counterattacking. 

(16)  The  authorization  for  use  of  riot  control  equipment 

(17)  The  riot  control  equipment  presently  in  use 

(18)  The  use  of  mass  media  to  influence  civil  disturbance  elements.. 


(21)  The  effect  of  news  media  representatives  in  the  disturbed  areas. 

(22)  The  extent  ot  reporting  from  the  disturbed  area,  and  its  sources. 

(23)  The  communications  with  personnel  in  the  disturbed  area 

(24)  The  emergence  of  spokesmen  for  the  minority  element 

(25)  The  Indication  ot  organization  and  central  direction  ot  rioters 

(26)  The  presence  of  militant  leaders  and  their  activities 

(27)  The  efforts  to  instigate  or  perpetuate  violenc* 
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UM 
A.B.C,D,E. 
F.G.LJ.K. 
UM 
A.B.CD.E, 
F.G.LJ.K, 
UM 
A.B.C.D.U 
F.G.LJ.K. 
L.M 
A.B.CD.E. 
F.CLJ.K. 
UM 
A.B.C.D.E. 
F.G.U.K. 
UM 
A.B.CD.E. 
F.CLJ.K, 
L.M 
A.B.CD.UF, 
CLJ.K.UM 
A.B.C.O.UF 

G.I.J.K.UM 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 
G.I.J.K.UM 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 
G.I.J,K.UM 
A.B.C.CE.F. 

G,I,J.K,L,M 
A,B,C,D,UF. 
CI,J,K,L,M 
A.B,C,D,E,F. 
CLJ.K.UM 
A,B,C.D.UF. 
CLJ.UK.M 
A.B,C.O,E,F, 
CLJ.K.UM 
A,B,CD,E,F, 
CI.J,K.L,M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 
CLJ.K.UM 
A.B.C.O.UF, 
G.I.J.K.L.iM 
A.B,C,D,UF. 
G.I.J,K,L,M 
A.B.C,D,UF. 
G.LJ.K.LM 
A.B.C,D,E.F, 
G,I,J.K,L.M 
A.B,C.D,E.F. 
G.I,J,K.L.M 
A.B,C,D,E.F. 
G.U.K.L.M 
A.B.CD.UF. 
G.IJ,K,L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F, 
G.LJ,K.UM 


A.B.C.CU, 
K.UM 


A.B.CCLJ. 
K.UM 

A.B.C.CI.J. 
K.UM 

A.B.CCLJ, 
K.UM 


A.B.C.CI.J, 
K,UM 

A,B.C,CU. 
K.UM. 


A.B.C.CI.J, 
K.L.M. 

A.B.C.CLJ. 

K.UM. 
A.B.C.G.I.J. 

K.UM. 
A.B.C.G.I.J. 

K.UM. 
A.B.CCLJ, 

K.L.M. 

A.B,C,CL 
J,K,UM. 


A,B,C,CL 
J,K.UM. 


A,B.C.D.E. 

F.G.LJ.K. 
UM 
A,B,C.D.t 

F.G.LJ.K. 
UM 
A.B.C.D.U 

F.G.LJ.K. 

UM 
A.B.C.D.U 

F.CLJ.K. 

UM 
A.B.CD.E. 

F.CU.K, 

UM 
A,B.C.O.E. 

F.G.LJ.K. 

L.M 
A,B.C.D,U 

F.CLJ.K, 

L.M 
A.B.C.D.U 

F.G.U.K. 

L.M 
A,B,CO,UF, 

CLJ.K.UM 
A.B.CD.E.F. 

G,I.J,K,UM 
A.8,C,0,UF. 

G,I,J,K,L.M 
A,B,CD,E.F. 

G.I.J.K.UM 
A.B.C.O.UF. 

CLJ.K.UM 
A.B.C.O.UF. 

CLJ.K.UM 
A.B.CCUF. 

G.I.J.K.UM 
A,B,C,D,UF. 

G,l,J.k.UM 
A.B.C.O.UF. 

G,I.J.K.L.M 
A.BC,D,E,F. 
G,I,).K.UM 
A.B.CD.E.F, 

G.I.J.K.L.M 
A.B.CD.E.F. 

G.LJ.K,L,M 
A.B.CD.UF, 

G,I.J.K,L.M 
A,B,C,D.E.F, 

G,I.J.K.L,M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 

G.I, J, K.L.M 
A.B,C.D.E.F. 

G.I,J.K.L,M 
A.B,C.D.UF. 

G,LJ.K.L.M 
A.B.CD.UF, 

G.I,J.K.L.M 
A.B.CD.E.F, 

G.U,K,L,M 


A,B,C,CI.J, 
K.UM. 

A.B.C.G.U. 

K.UM. 
A,B,C,G.I.J, 

K.L.M. 
A.B.CG.I.J. 

K,UM. 
A.B.CCLJ, 

K.UM. 

A.B.C.CL 
J.K,UM. 


A.B,C,G,I, 
J,K,UM. 


A,B,C,D,E, 
F,G,U,K, 
L.M 
A,B,C,D,U 
F,CU,K. 
UM 
A.B.C.D.E, 

F.G.U.K. 
UM 
A.B.C.D.E. 

F.G.LJ.K. 
UM 
A.B.C.D.U 

F.G.LJ.K. 

L.M 
A.B.C.D.U 

F.CU.K. 

L.M 
A.B.C.D.U 

F.G,LJ,K, 

UM 
A,B,C.D,U 

F.G.U.K. 

L.M 
A.B.C.O.UF. 

G.I.J.K.L.M 
A.B.CD.UF, 

CI.J.K.UM 
A.B.C.O.UF. 

CI.J,K,L.M 
A.B.CD.E.F. 

CI.J,K.L.M 
A.B,C,D,UF, 

CI,J.K.UM 
A.B.CD.UF 

G,I,J,K.UM 
A.B.CCE.F. 

Ci.J,K.L.M 
A.B,C.D,UU 

CI.J.K,L.M 
A.B.C,D.UF, 

G,LJ.K.UM 
A.e.C.D.UF, 
CI.I.K.UM 
A.B,C,0,E.F 

G.I,J,K,L.M 
A.B.C.O.UF. 

CI.J,K,L,M 
A.B.CD.E.F, 

CLJ. K.L.M 
A.B,C.D,E,F, 

G,I,J,K.L.M 
A,B,C,D,E.F. 

G.LJ.K.L.M 
A.B,C,D,E.F, 

CLJ. K.L.M 
A.B.C.D,E,F, 

G.LJ.K.LM 
A.B.C.O.UF, 

CU.K.l.M 
A.B.C.O.UF. 

G.U.K.L,M 
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6th  U.S. 
Army  Area 


Other  areas 


A.8.CCIJ, 
K.UM 


A,B.CG.LJ. 
K,UM 

A,B,C,CLJ. 
K.UM 

A.B.C.CI.J. 
K.UM 


A.B.C.CLJ. 
K.L.M 

A.B,C,CU, 
K,UM. 


A,B,CG,I,J, 
KUM 


A,B,CCLJ, 
K,UM 

A,B.C,G.I.J. 
K.UM 

A.B.CCLJ. 
K.UM 


A.B.C.G.I.J. 
K.L.M 

A.B,CG.I.J. 
K.UM. 


A.B.C,G.I,J. 
K.UM. 

A.B.C.G.I.J. 

K.UM. 
A.B.CCLJ, 

K,LM. 

A.B.C.G.LJ, 

K.UM. 
A,B,C,CLJ, 

K.L.M. 

A.B.C.G.I. 
J.K.UM. 


A.B.C.CI. 
J.K.LM. 


A.B.C.D.U 
F.CLJ.K. 
UM 
A.B.C.D.E. 
F.G.U.K, 
UM 
A.B.C.D.U 
F.G.U.K, 
UM 
A.B.C.D.U 
F,G,I,J,K. 
UM 
A.B.CD.U 
F.G.LJ.K. 
UM 
A.B.C.D.U 
F.CLJ.K. 
UM 
A.B.C.D.U 
F,G,I,J,K, 
UM 
A,B.C.D.U 
F.CU.K, 
LM 
A.B.CD.UF, 
CI.J.K.L.M 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 
G.I.J,K,L,M 
A,B,CD.UF. 

G.I.J, K,LM 
A,B.C,D,UU 
CI.J,K,L.M 
A.B.CO.E.F, 

G.LJ.K.L.M 
A.B.CD.UF. 
G.I,J,K.LM 
A,B.C.O.UF, 

G.I.J,K.LM 
A,B,C,D.UF. 
G,I.J,K.UM 
A.B.CD.UF. 
G.I.J. K.L.M 
A.B,C,0,E.F. 
G.LJ.K.L.M 
A.B.CDE.F. 
G,I,J.K,L.M 
A.B.CD.UF. 
G,I,J,K,L,M 
A.B.C,0,E,F. 
G.I,J  K,LM 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 
G.U,K,LM 
A.B.C.D  E.F. 
G,U,K,L,M 
A.B,C.O,E,F. 
G,U,K,L,M 
A.B,C.D,E,F 

CI.J.K.LM. 
A.B.C.D.E.F. 
G.LJ.K.L.M 
B.CD.UF 
G.U.K.L.M 


A.B.C.G.LJ. 
K.L.M 


A.B.C.G.I.J. 
K.UM 

A,B,CCU. 
K.L.M 

A.B.C.CLJ. 
K.LM 


A.B.C,G.LJ. 
K.UM 

A.B.C.G.I.J. 
K.UM. 


A.B.C.CLJ. 
K,UM. 

A.B.C.G.LJ. 
K.LM. 

A.B.CCLJ 
K,LM. 

A.B.CCU. 

K.LM, 
A,B,C,G.I.J. 

K.LM. 

A.B.C.CI, 
J,K.LM. 


A,B,C.G.I. 
J.K,L,M. 
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Requirement 


Militan 
District  of 
Washington 


1st  U.S. 
Army  Area 


3d  U.S. 
Army  Area 


4th  U.S. 
Army  Area 


5th  U.S. 
Army  Area 


6th  U.S. 
Army  Area 


Other  areas 


.  Postdisturbance  activities. 

a.  Activities  following  civil  disturbance: 

(1)  Is  disturbance  likely  to  recur? A.B.C.D.M....  A,B,C,D,M....  A.B.CD.M. 

(2)  When  can  it  be  expected  to  break  out  again?  In  what  locations?  In    A,B,C,D,M....  A,B,C,D,M....  A.B.C.D.M. 

what  form?  To  what  degree? 

(3)  Are  facton  that  precipitated  the  outbreak  still  present?  What 

factors?  To  what  extent  do  they  still  exist? 

(t)  What  IS  attitude  of  minority  groups  who  participated? A,B,C,D,M A,B,C,D,M A,B,C.D,M. 

(5)  Have  militant  agitators  and  other  leaders  left  the  area  of  civil  dis-    A,6,C,D,M A,B,C,D,M A,8,C,D,M. 

turbance?  Where  arathey  currently  located? 


A,B.C,D,M..  .  A,B,C,0,M..-  A,B,C,D,M.. 

A.B,C.D,M..-.  A,B,C.D.M..--  A.B,C,D,M.. 

A.B.C.D.M....  A.B.C.D.M....  AB.C.D.M....  A.B.C.D.M....  A.B.C.D.M....  A.B.C.D.M.. 

A.B.C.D.M....  A.B,C.D.M....  A.B.C.D.M.. 

A,B,C,D,M....  A.B.CD.M....  A.B.C.D.M.. 


Requirement 


USAREUR 


USARPAC 


USARSO 


OTHER 


4.  International  activities  related  to  civil  disturbances  (Civil  disturbance  group  relation- 
ship, internationaO'- 

a.  Manifestations  of  support  by  "peace"  organizations  or  other  organizations    C.H.U.K C.H.U.K 

in  either  Communist  or  non-Communist  countries. 

(1)  Name  of  organization  demonstrating  support 

^  (2)  Leaders 

(3)  Number  of  participants. 

(4)  Nature  of  protest  activities 

(5)  Salient  features  of  protest,  if  any 

b.  Exploitation  of  U.S.  prisoners-ot-war  and  Internees  by  foreign  countries  in 

support  of  civil  disturbance  in  CONUS.  All  available  details. 

c.  Exploitation  of  U.S.  deserters  and  defectors  by  foreign  countries  in  support    C.H.I^.K 

of  civil  disturbance  in  CONUS.  All  available  details. 


C.H,I,J,K. 
C.H.U.K. 
C.H.U.K. 
C,H,t,J,K. 
C.H.U.K. 
C.H.U.K. 


C.H.I.J.K.... 
C.H.IJ.K.... 
C.H,I.J,K.... 
C,H,I,J,K.... 
C.H.U.K.... 
C,H,I,J,K.... 


C.H,I.J.K 


C.H.U.K I.J.K,L 

C.H.U.K I.J.K.L 

C.H.I.J.K I.J.K.L 

C.H.U.K I.J.K.L 

C.H.LJ.K I.J,K.L 

C.H.I.J.K U.K.L 

C.H.LJ.K I,J.K,L 

C.H.LJ.K I.J.K.L 


APPENDIX  c :  crm.  distttrbanck  intoucation 

COLLXCnON  PRIOUTTES 

1.  (C)  Priority  Assignment  Base.  The  Pri- 
ority Assignment  Base  (PAB)  consists  of 
numerical  priorities  from  1  through  3.  With- 
in each  priority,  three  subpriorltles  (A,  B,  C) 
are  established  to  Indicate  further  the  rela- 
tive degree  of  urgency  for  satisfying  a  re- 
quirement. The  criteria  on  which  priorities 
and  subprloritles  have  been  determined  are 
shown  below: 

a.  Priorities: 

(1)  Priority  1:  Information  concerning  the 
existing  civil  disturbance/subversion  threat 
against  U.S.  national  Interests,  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  could  result  In  large-scale  riots 
involving  U.S.  forces.  This  category  of  In- 
formation Is  of  such  lmp>ortance  as  to  war- 
rant maximum  Increased  effort. 

(3)  Priority  2:  Information  concerning  a 
potential  clvU  disturbance/subversion  threat 
against  IT.S.  national  Interests,  resulting  from 
nationwide  local  racial  Incidents,  deliberate 
provocations  or  regional  difDcultles  which 
could  result  In  limited  Involvement  of  D.S. 
forces.  This  category  of  Information  Is  of 
such  importance  as  to  warrant  moderate  in- 
creased effort. 

(3)  Priority  3:  Information  concerning 
natural  phenomena  and  himian  adaptations, 
their  interrelationships  and  effects  on  tbe 
civil  dist\u:bance  situation  in  the  nation. 
Collection  of  this  information  warrants  rou- 
tine effort. 

b.  Subpriorltles: 


(1)  A — Items  requiring  action  oefore  sub- 
priority  B  or  C  Items. 

(2)  B — Items  requiring  action  after  sub- 
prlorlty  A  but  before  subpriority  C  items. 

(3)  C — Items  requiring  action  after  sub- 
priority  A  and  B  items. 

2.  (C)  Priority  Intelligence  Objectives. 
Department  of  the  Army  priority  civil  dis- 
turbance intelligence  objectives  to  be  sup- 
pK>rted  by  this  plan  are  stated  below: 

a.  Priority  1 : 

( 1 )  Maximum  prior  warning  of  an  impend- 
ing major  civil  disturbance  outbreak  Ln  the 
United  States. 

(2)  Major  developments  in  the  composi- 
tion, disposition,  and  capabilities  of  dissi- 
dent/subversive groui>s  in  the  United  States. 

b.  Priority  2 : 

( 1 )  Plans,  activities  and  capabilities  of  dis- 
sident/subversive organizations  to  create  dis- 
turbances and  effect  arson,  demolition,  van- 
dalism and  other  disruptive  activities  against 
prof>erty  and  persons  of  i>artlcular  interest  to 
the  U.S.  Government. 

(2)  Present  and  prospective  dissident/sub- 
versive capabilities  to  initiate  or  support  civil 
disturbances,  subversive  and  paramilitary 
operations  in  the  United  States. 

(a)  Contact  with  dissident  and  subversive 
elements  In  target  areas  and  support  of  such 
elements'  activities. 

(b)  Logistic  support  to  antl-Oovemment 
elements. 

(3)  MaJCM:  developments  in  the  composi- 
tion, disposition  and  capabilities  of  sub- 
versive/dissident groups. 

TABLE  OF  COLLECTION  PRIORITIES 


(a)  Organization 

(b)  Strength,  location 

(c)  Support 

(4)  Vulnerabilities  of  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments to  penetration,  internal  subversion 
and  overthrow,  through  violence  or  other 
Illegal  means,  by  subversive/dissident  groups 
and  biographic  data  on  current,  key  leaders 
of  such  groups. 

(6)  Nature  and  extent  of  insurgency  po- 
tential in  low  Income,  racially  troubled  areas. 

(6)  Extent  and  nature  of  Commimlst  aid 
to  dissident/subversive  groups. 

(7)  Intra-group  relations  and  schisms;  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  Internal  resistance  stnd 
disagreement  within  subversive/dissident  or- 
ganizations. 

(8)  Circumstances,  trends  and  occurrences 
that  substantially  affect  capabilities  of  sub- 
versive/dissident groups  to  create  civil  dis- 
turbances, including  acquisition  of  arms  and 
enactment  of  new  leg^islation. 

c.  Priority  3: 

( 1 )  Routine  developments  in  the  composi- 
tion, disposition  and  capabilities  of  subver- 
sive/dissident groups. 

(2)  Circumstances,  trends  and  occurrences 
that  routinely  affect  capabilities  of  subver- 
sive/dissident groups  to  create  civil  disturb- 
ances. 

(3)  Routine  data  on  personnel,  funds,  re- 
sources, organlzatioai,  and  location  of  dissi- 
dent/subversive groups. 

(4)  Other  information  concerning  civil 
disturbances  that  requires  routine  collection 
effort. 


Subject 


Ke! 


Key 
citiM 


Other 

areas.  Other 

United  areas. 

States  foreign 


(1)  PREDISTURBANCE  ACTIVITIES 

(a)  Indicators  of  threatening  violence  in  community  having  a 
discontented  populace: 

(1)  Presence  of  militant  outside  agitators IB 

(2)  Increase  in  thefts  and  sales  of  arms  and  ammunition..  IB 

(3)  'ncrease  n  efforts  of  minoriiy  extremist  groups  to 
instigate  violence IB 

(4)  Sharp  increase  in  number  of  incidents  of  violence  such 
as  thefts,  window  breaking,  false  alarms,  muggings, 
arson 18 

(5)  Reports  and  rumors  of  planned  violence IB 

(6)  Increase  in  activity  of  extremist  groups IB 

(7)  Sharp   increase  in  absentee  rate  of  diacontented 

m  nority  workers. IB 

(8)  Increase  in  number  of  incidents  of  resisting  arrest; 
gathering  crowds  at  scenes  of  arrest, IB 

(9)  Increase  in  charges  of  police  brutality,  resentment  of 
law  enforcement IB 

(10)  Increase  in  gang  activity:  antisocial  activity  of 
minority  group  members IB 

(U)  Increase  in  assaults  on  police/firemen IB 


IC 
IB 

IB 


IB 
IB 
IB 

IB 

IB 

IB 

IB 
IB 


Subject 


Other 

areas.  Other 

Key  United  areas. 

cities         States  foreign 


(b)  Activities  preceding  planned  civil  disturbance : 

(1)  Probable  causes,  locations,  and  objectives  of  disturb- 
ances  - IB  IB 

(2)  Probable  types  of  persons  who  will  create  or  partici- 
pate in  disturbances IB 

(3)  Probable  numbers  of  persons  who  will  create  or  par- 
ticipate in  disturbances IB 

(4)  Probable  assembly  areas  or  routes IB 

(5)  Known  leaders,  overt  and  behind-the-scenes IB 

(6)  Plans,  activities ,  and  organization  prepared  by  leaders.  .IB 

(7)  Friends  and  sympathizers  of  participants,  including 
newspapers,  radio,  television  stations,  and  promineni 
leaders - }C 

(8)  Location  of  arms  and  supplies  available  to  rioters IB 

(9)  Location  of  arms  and  supplies  liable  to  seizure  by 
rioters IC 

(10)  I  mportant  buildings  that  may  be  threatened IC 

(11)  Location  of  communications  systems,  public  utilities, 
and  stores  of  volatile  fuel _ 2C 

(12)  Threat  to  Federal  property IC 

(13)  Identity  of  DA  personnel  (civilian  or  military)  who 
may  be  involved  on  side  of  disturbers IC 


IB 

IB 
IB 
IB 

IB 


IC 
IB 

IC 
IC 

2C 
IC 

IC 
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TABLE  OF  COLUCTION  PRIOfilTIES— Continued 


Subject 


Other 

areas.  Other 

Key  United  areas, 

cities         States  foreign 


(1)  PREDISTURBANCE  ACTIVITIES— ContinuMi 
(c)  Indicators  of  potential  violence: 

(1)  High  unemployment  rate  for  discontented  minority 
groups 2C 

(2)  High  crime  rates  for  minority  groups 2C 

(3)  Disparity  of  average  income  between  white  and  non- 
white. — -"-  20 

(4)  Poor  relations  between  law  and  minorlttes 20 

(5)  Migrations  of  minorities  into  cities 20 

(6)  Lack  of  means  to  redress  grievances 2C 

(7)  Protests  of  minority  community  to  condition*... 2B 

(8)  Efforts  by  minority  groups  to  upset  balance  of  power 
and  political  system 28 

(9)  Failure  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  properly 
respond. - 2B 

(10)  Inequitable  law  enforcement ZB 

(11)  Public  apathy  or  negative  reaction  to  civil  rights 
issues  and  impartial  law  enforcement 28 

d)  Evidence  of  subversion: ' 

(1)  Formation  of  covert  subversive  organizations IC 

(2)  Evidence  of  or  attempts  by  subversive  organizations 
to  penetrate  and  control  civil  rights  or  militant  or- 
ganizations   IC 

(3)  Collaboration  between  subversive  groups  and  non- 
white  organizations IC 

(4)  Assistance  to  non-white  militant  groups  from  outside 

the  United  States IC 

(5)  Indications  of  movement  into  extremist  .integrationist 
and  segregationist  groups  by  the  Communist  Party  and 
other  subversive  organizations IC 

(6)  Aims  and  activities  of  groups  attempting  to  create, 
prolong  or  aggravate  tensions IC 

(e)  Purposes  and  obiectives  of  dissident  groups: 

(1)  Overall  purpose  and  objectives.  Long-term  and  short- 
term  obiectives  and  relationship  to  proolems  of  minority 
groups  and  the  country.  Estimates  of  plans  and  objec- 
tives; capabilities;  resources  to  be  employed 2B 

(3)  Targets  or  planned  targete  of  violence,  burning  or 
kwting }A 

(4)  Patterns  of  violence  that  suggest  organization lA 

(5)lndicationsol  participation  or  instigation  by  subversives.  lA 

(6)  Expected  duration  ot  disturbance    lA 

(7)  Motive  for  the  disturbance.  Anti-authority?  Anti-white? 
Mixed? lA 

(8)  The  reserves  committed  by  tocal  agency  commanders 

in  the  current  situation lA 

(9)  The  effects  on  the  current  situation  ot  reserves  that 
have  been  committed lA 

(10)  The  projected  effects  of  reserves  that  have  been 
requested  but  not  yet  committed lA 

(11)  The  ability  ot  the  forces  currently  on  the  scene  to 
contain  the  area  and  intensity  of  the  disturbance lA 

(2)  Subordinate  Elements.  Administration,  organization, 
functions,  responsibilities,  principal  and  alternate  loca- 
tions, strengths,  facilities,  lines  of  authority  organiza- 
tion, and  key  personnel 2A 

(i)  TMtics  and  strategy  of  dissident  organizations:  How  are 
civil  disturbances  and  related  actions  planned  and  ex- 
ecuted? Nature  and  scope  of  tactics  and  strategy.  Proposed 
or  planned  deviation  from  usual  or  accepted  tactics 2C 

(j)  Personnel: 

(1)  Number  of  active  members:  breakdown  of  member- 
ship by  ethnic  group,  age,  education,  economic  status, 
criminal  record,  and  biographic  data  on  key  members..  28 

(2)  Potential  for  increasing  membership,  numbers  of 
persons,  source  of  members 3A 

(3)  Women  members.  Age,  position,  and  authority  within 
group.  Biographic  data 3A 

(4)  Pay.  What  members  receive  pay?  Are  expenses  reim- 
bursed? Source  of  funds 3A 

(V)  Administration:  How  is  organization  supervised  and  con- 
trolled? Who  is  responsible  for  correspondence  and 
related  action?  Does  organization  produce  publications? 
Identify 2C 

(0  Training:  Are  skills  useful  In  civil  disturbances  taught, 
e.g.,  fabrication  of  Molotov  cocktails,  firearms?  Com- 
munication training,  Countersurveillance,  other  counter- 
measures.  Clandestine  skills  (infrared  photog,  SW). 
Training,  areas,  instructors.  Sources  of  training  support.  2C 

>  As  relates  to  civil  disturbances  only. 
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(m)  Logistics:  Sources  of  supplies,  weapons,  vehicles.  Location, 

stocks,  capacities  of  stockpiles.  Method  of  resupply 2C  2C  2C 

(2)  ACTIVITIES  DURING  CIVIL  DISTURBANCE 

(a)  Activities  During  a  Civil  Disturbance: 

(1)  Location  of  violence lA  lA 

(2)  Identification  of  participants  and  leaders lA  lA 

(2)  Specillc  aims  and  roles.  Coordination  with  other  minor- 
ity groups  and  dissident  organizations.  Support  obtained 

from  agencies 28  28  2B 

(f)  Capabilities  and  vulnerabilities  of  dissident  groups:  Evi- 
dence ot  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  terms  of  effectiveness 
to  create  civil  disturbance  situations,  to  expend  activities  to 
meet  emergencies,  to  enlarge  potential  for  disturbance,  and 

to  maintain  own  internal  security 20  2C  20 

(g)  Funds:  Source  and  extent  of  funds,  how  are  funds  distrib- 
uted, and  general  purposes  for  which  funds  are  used 2C  20  20 

(h)  Organization  of  dissident  groups: 

(1)  High  Command.  Composition  and  structure  of  head- 
quarters. Relationship  to  other  agencies.  Exact  titles, 
location  of  functions  and  responsibilities,  lines  of  au- 
thority, organization  charts.  Rosters  ot  key  personnel...  2A  2A  2A 

(12)  The  direction   of   the   disturtance;   whether  anU- 

authority.  anti-white,  or  undirected.  lA  lA 

(13)  The  trends  of  riot  connected  activity;  sniping,  loot- 
ing, bombing.  lA  lA 

(14)  The  types  of  attacks  on  authorities;  rock  throwing, 

sniping.  lA  lA 

(15)  The  reactions  of  authority  to  attacks;  whether  with- 
drawing or  counterattacking.  lA  lA 

(16)  The  authorization  for  use  of  riot  control  equipment      lA  lA 

(17)  The  riot  control  equipment  presently  in  use.  lA  lA 

(18)  The  use  of  mass  media  to  influence  civil  disturbance 

elements.  lA  lA 

(19)  The  refusal  of  local  agency  personnel  to  respond  in 

disturbed  areas  or  while  under  fire.  lA  lA 

(20)  The  presence  of  news  media  representatives  In  the 

disturbed  area.  lA  lA 

(21)  The  effect  of  news  media  representatives  in  the 

disturbed  area.  lA  lA 

(22)  The  extent  ot  reporting  from  the  disturbed  area,  and 

itssources lA  lA 

(23)  The  communications  with  personnel  in  the  disturt>ed 

area lA  lA 

(24)  The  emergence  of  spokesmen  for  the  minority  ele- 
ment   lA  lA 

(25)  Theindicationotorganizationoftherioters lA  lA 

(28)  The  presence  of  militant  leaders  and  their  activities lA  lA 

(27)  The  efforts  to  instigate  or  perpetuate  violence lA  lA 

(3)  POSTDISTURBANCE  ACTIVITIES 

(a)  Activities  following  civil  disturbances: 

(1)  Is  disturbance  likely  to  recur? 18  10 

(2)  When  can  it  be  expected  to  break  out  again?  Where? 

In  what  form?  To  what  degree? 18  IC 

(3)  Are  factors  that  precipitated  the  outbreak  still  present? 

What  factors?  To  what  extent  do  they  still  exist? IB  10 

(4)  What  is  attitude  of  minority  groups  who  participated?.  18  10 

(5)  Have  militant  agitators  and  other  leaders  left  the  area 

of  civil  disturbance?  Where  are  they  currently  located?..  IB  10 

(4)  INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  RELATED  TO  CIVIL 
DISTURBANCES 

(a)  Manifestations  ot  support  by  "peace"  organizations  or 
other  organizations  in  either  Communist  or  non-(k)mmunlst 

countries ,.„ IB 

(1)  Name  of  organization  demonstrating  support IB 

C2)  Leaders IB 

(3)  Number  ot  participants . IB 

(4)  Nature  of  protest  activities .. .„..  IB 

(5)  Salient  features  ot  protest,  if  any .;  IB 

(b)  Exploitation  ot  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  and  internees  by 
foreign  countries  in  support  of  CONUS  civil  disturbances. 

All  available  details ic 

(c)  Exploitation  of  U.S.  deserters  and  defectors  by  foreign 
countries  in  support  of  CONUS  civil  disturbances.  All  available 

details IC 


APPENDIX  D  (DISTHIBXrnON)  TO  DEFABTMXNT  09 
THE  ASMT  Crvn,  DISTtTSBANCE  INTORMATIOK 
COLLECTING  PLAN  (ACDP)    (T7) 

1.  DOD  agencies 

dumber 
Organization:  of  copiet 

OJ(3S  8 

DN   8 

DAP 8 

U8MC  a 

USSTRKXSM 8 

DSA 1 

DIA    8 

DCA    8 

U8CONARC 8 

USARSTRIKE 6 

USAREUR  a 

USARPAC  a 

USAHSO _     a 

U8ARAL .  .a 


Number 
Organization:  of  copiet 

USAKDO  a 

usAiNTO ao 

USAINTS  a 

USAMC S 

USARADOOM   7 

U8ASCC    8 

USASA 8 

USASA  School... a 

MTMTS    a 

FIRST  US  ARMY a 

THIRD  US  ARMY 2 

FOURTH  US  ARMY 2 

FIFTH  US  ARMY 2 

SIXTH  US  ARMY a 

SEVENTH  US  ARMY . 3 

EIOHTH  UB  ARMY 3 

MDW 8 

USAJFKCENSFWAR  (ABN) 3 


Number 
Organization:  ofcoplea 

m   CORPS 8 

XVin  AIRBORNE  CORPS t 

2D  ARMORED  DIVISION 2 

5TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION   (MRCH- 

ANIZED)    a 

82D  AIRBORNE   DIVISION 3 

DA   108 

SA   (8) 

cofSA (a) 

VCofSA (8) 

SOS (8) 

DCSPER (8) 

DCSLOa (8) 

DCSOPS   (5) 

ACS!  (16) 

ACSFOR (3) 

ACSC-E . (3) 

CORC    (2) 
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APPENDIX  D. — Continued 

CRD —   (1) 

COA  .— —   (1) 

CINPO    (2) 

TAG - (1) 

TIG   (1) 

TJAG —    (1) 

TPMO — (3) 

TSG (1) 

CofENGRS  — (2) 

CofCH (1) 

OPO -    (1) 

•NGB    (50) 

'(One  copy  for  each  CONUS  State 
AG) 
Directorate  of  Civil  Disturbance  Plan- 
ning &  Operations 8 

USAMPS -— a 

USAWC —        2 

NWC    — 

ICAF 

DIS    

AFSC -- 

USACGSC 

ASD(I&L)    

Dlr,  Scty  Policy,  ASD  (Admin) 

2.  Non-DOD  agencies 
Organization : 
The  President's  Foreign  Intelligence 

Advisory  Board 2 

National  Security  Council 2 

United  States  Intelligence  Board 2 

Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)--.       5 
Department  of  Transportation 

U.S.   Coast   Guard 2 

Department  of  the  Treasury 5 

Office     of     the     Special     Assistant 

(Enforcement)    (1) 

United  States  Customs (1) 

Bureau  of  Narcotics (1) 

U.S.    Secret    Service (1) 

Internal  Revenue  Service,  Alcohol 

&  Tobacco  Tax   Division (1) 

Department  of  Justice 10 

(Community  Relations  Service (1) 

Civil  Rights  Division (1) 

Internal  Security  Division (1) 

Federal    Bureau    of    Investigation 

(FBI)     (3) 

In  terdi vision  Information  Unit (1) 

Immigration     and     Naturalization 

Service,  U.S.  Border  Patrol (2) 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC) 2 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board..      2 
General    Services    Administration 1 


NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  criti- 
cal need  for  some  form  of  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing  with  the  States  has  been 
graphically  illustrated  this  week  by  the 
fiscal  crisis  in  Pennsylvania.  On  Mon- 
day, Gov.  Milton  Shapp  was  forced  to 
announce  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
could  no  longer  pay  its  bills  or  meet  its 
payroll.  Some  88,000  State  employees 
were  faced  with  a  total  loss  of  income. 

While  it  now  appears  that  the  imme- 
diate financial  impasse  will  be  resolved 
by  the  enactment  of  a  State  income  tax ; 
the  problem  is  still  there  and  it  will  not 
go  away  until  the  Congress  takes  action 
on  the  President's  proposal  for  revenue 
sharing. 

The  Pennsylvania  crisis  was  dramatic; 
but  it  was  not  atypical.  Many  other  large 
States  face  similar  dilemmas  simply  be- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cause  the  demand  for  public  services  is 
greater  than  the  money  the  State  can 
raise  to  provide  them.  It  is  time  now  to 
begin  using  the  eCBcient  tax-generating 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
raise  sulditlonal  fimds  and  then  pass 
these  fimds  on  to  the  States  and  cities. 

I  would  also  add  a  footnote  for  those 
who  favor  the  federalization  of  welfare 
as  an  alternative  to  revenue  sharing.  In 
the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  welfare  pay- 
ments, since  they  are  paid  out  of  special 
funds,  would  not  have  been  affected  by 
the  cutoff  in  State  spending.  The  crisis 
was  in  the  area  of  delivering  public  serv- 
ices to  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and 
this  was  where  revenue  sharing  would 
have  helped.  I  hope  in  the  near  future  we 
will  have  such  sdd. 
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DISABLED   AMERICAN   VETERANS— 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  QUIET  COURAGE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1970  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  sixth 
decade  of  service  to  veterans  of  the 
United  States. 

From  a  Christmas  Day  party  in  1919, 
this  national  organization  has  grown  to 
a  thriving  institution  rendering  in- 
valuable service  to  our  country,  both  in 
war  and  in  the  aftermath  of  war.  Their 
service  has  come  in  several  forms:  serv- 
ice to  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, sponsoring  legislation  for  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  our  Nation's  war- 
time disabled  veterans  and  their  loved 
ones,  and  support  for  the  growing  effort 
to  secure  humane  treatment  for  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

These  men  know  war,  and  as  our  own 
General  Sherman  stated : 

You  want  to  know  what  war  is?  War  is 
hell. 

The  members  of  DAV  know  this  and 
they  know  that  our  manifest  destiny 
rests  upon  peace — peace  with  honor.  It 
is  the  noblest  Eispiration  of  Americans 
who  love  their  country.  It  is  for  this  cause 
that  our  sons  and  comrades  have  given 
themselves  in  battle. 

The  goal  of  peace,  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  country  are  also  the  truest 
monuments  and  highest  tributes  we  can 
pay  those  heroes  who  have  served  our  Na- 
tion so  well.  Their  contribution  toward 
saving  our  Republic,  and  their  great 
deeds  and  duty,  so  nobly  completed,  will 
never  cease  to  be  prized  by  a  grateful 
country. 

There  comes  to  mind  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

Let  us  strive  on  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
orphan. 

Lincoln  was  reminding  us  that  it  was 
not  enough  that  we  should  merely 
remember  those  who  served  In  our  behalf. 
We  have  an  additional  obligation.  While 
we  have  little  power  to  repay  our  war 
dead  directly,  we  can  and  should  honor 


them  by  making  certain  that  we  have 
adequately  provided  for  their  families 
and  for  their  comrades  who  survive. 

We  have  taken  some  steps  in  paying 
this  debt — but  we  must  realize  that  much 
remains  to  be  done.  Present  medical  care 
is  not  adequate;  present  levels  of  pen- 
sions and  compensation  are  not  suffi- 
cient; educational  assistance  benefits 
are  not  at  a  level  to  cover  the  cost  of 
education. 

With  the  help  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  organization,  we  will 
achieve  the  great  goals  as  presented  by 
those  who  know  war  and  know  that  our 
obligation  to  our  comrades  who  served, 
is  never  over 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  HENKIN  ON 
"THE  SELLING  OF  THE  PENTA- 
GON" 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  have  today  received  from  Daniel  Z. 
Henkin,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Public  Affairs,  concerning  the  CBS 
program,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
The  letter  speaks  for  Itself.  Also  in- 
serted is  a  copy  of  a  press  release  which 
CBS  issued  on  March  12,  1962. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington.  D.C..  March  3,  1971. 
Hon.  F.  Edward  HtBERT, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Armed    Services, 
House  of  Representatives.   Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  You  asked  me  yes- 
terday when  we  were  luncheon  guests  at  the 
National  Press  Club  to  send  you  a  letter  giv- 
ing you  my  overall  assessment  of  and  com- 
ments about  the  CBS  program,  "Selling  of 
the  Pentagon." 
First,  I  want  to  make  four  points : 

1 .  The  Pentagon  is  not  for  sale. 

2.  The  men  and  women  In  the  Department 
of  Defense,  military  and  civilian,  are  not  for 
sale. 

3.  Our  national  security  is  not  for  sale. 

4.  And  not  for  sale  either,  is  the  right  of  a 
free  press  to  criticize  the  Pentagon. 

I  am  aware  that  you  have  asked  us  a  num- 
ber of  detailed  questions  about  this  show, 
which  was  eleven  months  in  the  making.  I 
will  have  answers  to  these  detailed  questions 
for  you  shortly. 

There  are  some  who  might  question  our 
right  to  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  and 
hundreds  of  manhours  in  assisting  CBS  to 
produce  this  show.  But  I  believe  most  em- 
phatically that  such  assistance  was  appro- 
priate and  that  we  have  the  responsibility 
and  obligation  to  provide  such  help. 

We  have  completed  a  preliminary  analysis 
so  that  we  could  accurately  respond  to  your 
questions,  including  those  related  to  truth- 
fulness and  professional  ethics. 

There  are  a  number  of  factual  errors.  These 
errors  range  from  the  erroneous  statement 
that  there  are  30,000  offices  in  the  Pentagon— 
actually  there  are  about  5,000 — to  Important 
errors  and  distortions.  As  an  example,  the 
program  asserts  that  a  military  officer  in  a 
public  statement  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  made  an 
Inappropriate  personal  comment  related  to 
foreign  policy.  Actually  the  officer  was  read- 
ing a  quotation  trom  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Laos.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  dis- 
tortion misinformed  the  viewers  of  that  pro- 
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gram  who  were  led  to  believe  they  were  hear- 
ing one  U.S.  military  officer's  personal  view 
rather  than  a  quotation  from  Souvanna 
Pbouma  of  Laos. 

The  CBS  Report  gives  considerable  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  troop  information  films 
made  and  cleared  for  public  release  nearly  a 
decade  ago,  but  currently  available  to  the 
public  under  provisions  of  the  Congressional- 
ly-approved Freedom  of  Information  Act.  I 
know  that  as  a  former  city  editor  and  long- 
time member  of  the  Congress,  you  share  with 
me  a  strong  conviction  that  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  should  be  supported,  and 
that  we  at  the  Pentagon  should  not  re- 
write history  by  destroying  or  suppressing 
previously  cleared  films  which  are  requested 
by  the  public. 

Interestingly,  CBS  uses  an  excerpt  from  a 
film  called  "Road  to  the  Wall." 

The  CBS  narrator  did  not  Inform  his  view- 
ers that  on  March  12,  1962,  the  CBS  Informa- 
tion Service,  485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  put  out  a  two-i>age  press  release — a  copy 
is  attached — announcing  that  it  was  produc- 
ing a  45-mlnute  documentary  film  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  "The  History  and 
Objectives  of  Communism."  The  CBS  press 
release  quotes  the  Vice  President,  Program- 
ming, CBS  Films,  as  describing  "Road  to  the 
Wall"  as  "an  historical  treatment  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  operation  throughout  the 
world — Its  doctrine,  its  pronouncements." 
CBS  was,  of  course,  paid  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  production  of  this  troop  In- 
formation documentary. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
do  not  think  CBS  Is  in  the  business  of  prop- 
aganda. Neither  Is  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

I  have  never  questioned  the  integrity  of 
CBS  News,  and  I  do  not  do  so  now.  However, 
I  do  question  the  Integrity  of  this  particular 
show. 

Needless  to  say,  as  a  person  who  has  spent 
his  life  In  the  news  profession,  I  could  not  be 
pleased  by  the  fact  that  the  program's  pro- 
ducer chose  to  re-arrange  my  words  as  given 
during  an  interview  of  more  than  one  hour 
with  the  CBS  narrator.  In  one  instance,  CBS 
censored  the  first  sentence  of  a  reply  I  made, 
and  then  put  in  two  sentences  which  were 
lifted  from  my  answer  to  a  different  ques- 
tion. 

Additionally,  I  cannot  help  but  express  to 
you  my  satisfaction  that  the  former  military 
information  officer,  who  bragged  that  he  had 
fooled  a  CBS  news  team  in  Vietnam,  is  to- 
day a  former  member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  was  surprised  that  CBS  should  use  an  in- 
dividual who  said  he  had  not  played  squarely 
with  them  as  its  single  military  information 
authority  on  the  program. 

Among  other  distortions  in  the  program 
is  the  footage  which  CBS  aired  depicting  a 
dally  Pentagon  briefing  given  by  my  Prin- 
cipal Deputy,  Jerry  W.  Frledhelm. 

The  CBS  narrator  states  that  Mr.  Fried- 
helm  "does  not,  of  course,  tell  all  he  knows. 
He  wouldn't  have  his  Job  long  if  he  did," 
the  narrator  says.  The  fact  is  that  If  Mr. 
Frledhelm  did  tell  all  he  knows,  such  as 
responding  to  the  question  asked  at  this 
session  about  the  size  of  the  possible  mul- 
tiple nuclear  warheads  on  the  Soviet  SS-11 
ICBM,  he  would  be  violating  the  law  by  dis- 
closing national  security  Information.  Fur- 
ther, the  responses  made  by  Mr.  Frledhelm 
to  numerous  questions  were  rearranged  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  treatment  of  my  re- 
sponses. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  do  not  question  the  Integrity  of  CBS 
News.  My  concern  is  with  the  particular 
show  you  have  asked  me  about.  In  my  view, 
this  program  has  misled  and  misinformed  the 
people  who  watched  It. 

In  a  free  society.  It  Is  vital  that  a  free 
press  keeps  a  close  and  continued  watch  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  on  Its  in- 
formation programs.  We  do  make  mistakes; 
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these  mistakes  should  be  brought  to  public 
attention  by  ourselves,  and,  If  we  fail  to  do 
this,  by  a  vigilant  free  press. 
Sincerely, 

Danixl  Z.  Henkin. 

forty-plve-mlnute  doctticentabt  on   his- 
TORY   OF    COMICUNISM    To    Bx    PRODUCKD    BY 

CBS  Films  for  Defense  Department 
(Robert  F.  Lewlne  in  Charge  of  Production 

for  CBS  Films;  Producer:  Robert  Saudek; 

Writer :  Don  Manklewlcz) 

March  12,  1962. 

CBS  Films  Inc.  will  product  a  45-mlnute 
documentary  film  for  the  U.8.  Department 
of  Defense  on  the  history  and  objectives  of 
communism,  it  was  announced  today  by 
Robert  F.  Lewlne,  Vice  President,  Program- 
ing, CBS  Films.  Mr.  Lewlne  will  serve  as 
executive  producer  of  the  film,  tentatively 
titled  "The  Road  to  the  Wall." 

Robert  Saudek,  whose  "Omnibus"  series 
received  a  total  of  72  awards  and  who  won 
Peabody  Awards  for  the  documentaries, 
"Hiroshima,"  "Communism — U.S.  Brand"  and 
"Clear  and  Present  Danger,"  has  been  named 
by  Mr.  Lewlne  as  producer  of  the  film.  Don 
Manklewlcz,  whose  novel,  "The  Trial,"  won 
the  Harper's  Prize,  will  write  the  script.  Mr. 
Manklewlcz'  previous  writing  credits  include 
the  screenplay  for  "I  Want  To  Live"  and 
dramas  for  such  television  series  as  "Play- 
house 90,"  "Studio  One,"  "The  Kraft  Televi- 
sion Theater"  and  "Armstrong  Circle  Thea- 
tre." He  also  wrote  the  screen  version  of 
"The  Trial." 

Negotiations  for  the  production  of  the  doc- 
umentary, which  Is  scheduled  for  comple- 
tion in  mid-April,  were  made  by  Tom  Judge 
for  CBS  Films  with  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Carlisle  P.  Runge.  who  is  In  charge  of 
military  manpower  policies.  Directly  respon- 
sible for  the  production  in  behalf  of  the 
Pentagon  is  Edward  L.  Katzenbach,  Jr.,  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Edu- 
cation and  Manpower  resources. 

The  film,  described  by  Mr.  Lewlne  as  "an 
historical  treatment  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  operation  throughout  the  world — its  doc- 
trine. Its  pronoimcements,"  is  one  of  the 
projects  of  a  long-range,  three-year  military 
information  program  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. It  will  be  distributed  for  showing 
at  all  military  bases  inside  and  outside  the 
U.S.A.  and  will  be  backed  with  pamphlets, 
posters  and  other  Informational  material  on 
communism. 


THANK  YOU,  MR.  PRESIDENT! 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  mssouRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  all  the  concern  with  protecting  our  cit- 
izens from  the  ravage  and  waste  of  flood- 
ing. I  would  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing editorial  in  the  Salisbury  Press  Spec- 
tator on  Thursday,  February  25, 1971. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows : 

Thank  You,  Ma.  President! 

All  indications  right  now  point  to  some 
more  damaging  floods  this  Spring — heavy 
snow  and  ice  to  the  north  which  wlU  no 
doubt  be  swelled  by  the  normal  Spring  rains. 
And  the  people  in  this  area  can  look  forward 
to  the  same  thing  they  have  been  living  with 
for  years — crop  losses,  property  damage  and 
the  despair  that  comes  with  seeing  your  po- 
tential living  washed  away. 

Why?  Because  President  Nixon  has  dis- 
criminated against  this  area  by  refusing  to 
release  $400,000  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  fiood  control  work  on  the  Charlton-Llttle 
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Charlton  Rivers  In  fiscal  1971.  Let  me  em- 
phasize :  The  U.S.  Senate  and  The  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  appropriated  this  amount 
for  this  project  months  ago.  The  President 
then  reduced  It  to  $360,000  and  then  "froze" 
it  so  that  not  a  penny  can  be  used. 

Meanwhile,  one  blUlon,  three  hundred  mil- 
lion tax  dollars  (including  tax  doUars  you 
and  I  are  paying)  will  be  spent  for  flood  con- 
trol and  water  projects  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  President  Is  so  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  the  states  and 
cities  that  he  wants  to  send  tax  money  back 
to  them  to  solve  local  problems.  Still  he  re- 
fuses to  release  money  already  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  to  help  this  area,  which  has 
suffered  losses  of  $7,000,000  from  floods  In  the 
last  ten  years. 

Local  people  have  worked  hard  and  long  on 
these  projects,  but  they  are  getting  dls- 
courskged.  Can  you  blame  them.  This  is  not 
government  for  and  by  the  people.  This  is 
dictatorial  rule  by  one  man.  In  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

What  can  be  done?  Write  to  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States:  The 
White  House;  Washington,  D.C.  He  probably 
won't  see  your  letter,  but  somebody  will  and 
maybe.  Just  maybe,  it  might  make  a  dif- 
ference. Write  today  I 


RECLAIMING  THE  PATUXENT 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF  Maryland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Donald  Hlrzel 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  has 
called  attention  to  a  serious  problem  in 
the  despoiling  of  Maryland's  Patuxent 
River.  A  major  cause  of  this  is  soil  ero- 
sion, .soil  runoff,  and  resulting  siltation 
of  the  tributary  streams.  Real  solutions 
to  such  problems  can  be  found  through 
local  government  action;  such  as  by  good 
planning,  zoning,  and  subdivision  regu- 
lations to  properly  control  subdivision 
development,  along  with  adequate  regu- 
lations on  sand  and  gravel  pits  and  on 
agricultural  operations. 

Last  week  I  met  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  oflScials,  Including  Paul  W.  Mc- 
Kee,  director  of  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources;  Ekiward  Webb, 
administrative  assistant  to  Executive 
Joseph  W.  Alton,  Anne  Arundel  Coimty; 
and  John  Baumelster,  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  to  consider 
steps  to  be  taken  to  deal  with  a  disgrace- 
ful soil  erosion  and  water  pollution  prob- 
lem at  Maryland  City  in  Anne  Arundel 
County.  Due  to  a  lack  of  appropriate 
regulations,  a  tremendous  mountain  of 
dirt,  covering  14  acres,  along  with  poor 
storm  sewers  have  contributed  to  the 
sedimentation  and  despoiling  of  the 
Patuxent  River.  Fortunately,  Anne  Arun- 
del County  Executive  Alton  is  moving  to 
correct  these  conditions  by  recommend- 
ing an  item  in  the  county's  capital 
budget  to  begin  the  reclamation  of  the 
exposed  earth.  In  addition.  State  and 
coimty  ofiQcials  are  working  together  to 
remedy  the  inadequacies  of  the  storm 
drainage  system. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  per- 
sistent teamwork  which  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  cleanup  and  restoration  of 
the  Patuxent. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues the  article  from  the  Sunday  Star 
of  February  28, 1971: 

The  Polluted   Pattjxent:  SuBiniBS  Aut 

KnxiNO  RrvER 

(By  Donald  Hlrzel) 

The  Patuxent  River  Is  dying. 

It  was  beginning  to  show  the  signs  of 
death  two  centuries  ago  when  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington rode  across  a  log  bridge  spanning  the 
river  near  what  Is  now  Laurel  on  a  visit  to 
Montpeller. 

There  were  only  traces  of  pollution  then — 
the  clear  waters  of  the  llO-mlle  river,  which 
starts  as  a  trickle  In  Montgomery  and  Howard 
counties,  would  become  slightly  muddy  In 
heavy  downpours. 

The  discoloration  came  from  silt  finding  Its 
way  from  poorly  plowed  farms  that  sprang 
up  throughout  the  area. 

But  the  Patuxent  was  still  a  strong  river 
and  took  the  abuse  that  came  through  the 
years.  That  Is.  until  about  15  or  20  years  ago. 

That  was  when  major  urban  development 
began  In  earnest. 

Land  was  stripped  of  vegetation  to  make 
way  for  concrete.  Sewage  treatment  plants 
were  built  to  care  for  the  waste  of  the  grow- 
ing population.  Sand  and  gravel  pits  sprouted 
along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

SILT,   SEWAGE   CLOG    STREAM 

Today,  the  once  graceful  river  is  dark 
brown  from  silt,  reeks  of  sewage  In  some 
areas,  and  Is  rapidly  filling  with  mud,  nar- 
rowing the  chsuinel  and  filling  In  marshes 
that  were  once  homes  for  migratory  water 
fowl  and  animal  life. 

Only  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  above 
the  Trladelphia  Reservoir,  are  stlU  relatively 
clean,  thanks  to  good  farm  practices,  ground 
cover  and  a  thin  population.  There  troutjtUl 
can  survive. 

Prom  Laurel  south,  man's  Influence  Is 
readily  seen  from  the  muddy  water  In  the 
Bowie  area  to  the  green  waters  below  Upper 
Marlboro  which  spell  pollution. 

As  the  river  broadens  in  Charles,  Calvert 
and  St.  Marys  counties  before  Joining  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  at  Cedar  Point,  much  of  the 
silt  has  settled  and  the  tidal  area  is  flushed 
by  the  tides. 

But  ejq)erts  believe  the  conditions  exist- 
ing on  the  middle  portions  of  the  river 
eventually  will  affect  the  lower  river. 

0LXAM-U7   NEEDED 

Thomas  E.  Dudley  of  RoaaryvlUe,  in  south- 
ern Prince  Georges  Cotinty.  obeerved  that  It 
"may  be  too  late  to  save  it.  We  may  have 
to  go  back  and  clean  it  up." 

He  was  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Prince 
Oeorgee  County  Planning  Board,  the  Patux- 
ent River  Watershed  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  Marlboro-Patuxent  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. The  agencies  met  last  week  to  share 
their  experiences  in  a  year  of  studying 
ways  to  save  the  river. 

Studies  ca  the  river  are  nothing  new. 
There  have  been  others,  including  a  "Maeter 
Plan  for  the  Patiixent  River"  made  public  in 
1964. 

But  not  much  haa  really  been  done,  al- 
though steps  are  now  being  taken. 

It  was  these  steps  that  the  committees 
spoke  about  at  the  meeting — more  stringent 
pollution  controls,  enforcement  of  a  new 
law  to  prevent  silt  from  filtering  into  the 
river,  improved  farming  practices  to  prevent 
dratn-off  from  plowed  land,  catch-basins  to 
trap  water  nmofl  from  the  concrete  and 
asphalt  highways,  housing  developments 
and  shopping  centers. 

VEGETATION    NEEDED 

The  committees  were  told  of  the  need  for 
trees  and  other  vegetation  along  the  water- 
shed and  the  helpful  acquisition  of  land 
along  the  river  by  the  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Conmiission. 
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The  meeting  presented  a  vision  of  what  the 
Patiixent  can  look  like,  if  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay  the  cost. 

They  were  told  by  Wes  Johnson,  of  the 
park  and  planning  commission,  who  has 
been  working  with  the  Marlboro  committee 
headed  by  Edward  C.  Freeman,  that  the 
Patxrxent  can  become  a  heaven  for  recrea- 
tion-starved metropolitan  Washington. 

He  painted  a  picture  of  a  green  southeast- 
ern Prince  Georges  County  with  lakes,  parks, 
forests,  even  a  marina  near  Upper  Marlboro, 
swimming,  fishing,  himtlng,  wildlife  pre- 
serves. 

Four  sets  of  plans  have  been  drawn  up  for 
that  section  alone  and  will  be  discussed  at 
civic  association  meetings  over  the  next  few 
months. 

The  conservationists  aay  the  technology  is 
available  to  make  them  oome  true. 

But  there  are  also  the  realities  of  getting 
the  cooperation  of  land  developters,  sand  and 
gravel  operators,  feumers,  and  the  taxpayers. 

That  is  the  next  step  in  the  long-range 
plans  of  the  conservationists — to  get  the 
word  to  the  people  and  let  them  make  the 
final  decision. 

A  farmer  at  the  meeting  said  the  river 
will  never  be  "like  it  was  when  Washington 
made  that  trip  to  Montpeller,  but  it  can  be 
a  hell  of  a  sight  better  than  it  is  now.  It's 
up  to  us." 

CRAFTS   TRAINING   NEGLECTED 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Gardner  once  said  that  a  coimtry  which 
neither  respects  its  poets  nor  its  plumb- 
ers will  have  a  philosophy  which  cannot 
hold  water. 

The  disrespect  which  our  coimtry  has 
for  its  workingmen  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  spending  $14  for  higher  education  for 
every  dollar  which  it  spends  for  voca- 
tional education. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  an  editorial  from  the  Dan- 
ville, HI.,  Commercial-News  which  suc- 
cinctly states  the  enormous  need  for 
greater  support  for  occupational  train- 
ing in  our  schools. 

The  article  follows: 

GcEST  EorroRiAL — Crafts 
Training  Neglected 

No  matter  how  much  money  the  govern- 
ment devoted  to  education,  there  would  be 
calls  for  more.  Yet  for  every  $14  of  federal 
money  Invested  in  universities,  only  $1  is 
spent  on  vocational  education. 

Vocational  education  is  a  forgotten  step- 
child with  no  powerful  lobby  in  Washington 
looking  out  for  its  interests. 

But  conventional  education,  on  which  we 
spend  so  much  money  in  the  belief  that  It  is 
the  answer  to  poverty,  wiil  not  eradicate  or 
even  reduce  poverty,  claims  one  government 
official. 

Poverty  would  be  reduced  not  by  opening 
new  universities  but  by  offering  education 
with  a  vocational  purpose,  says  Marvin  Feld- 
man  of  the  OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
director  of  the  Presidential  task  force  on 
vocational  education  and  poverty. 

He  proposes  a  national  system  of  vo-ed 
with  the  federal  government  supplying  funds 
for  the  initial  cost  of  buildings  and  mate- 
rials. Another  method  would  be  performance 
contracts  with  private  institutions  to  provide 
the  education  for  the  same  amount  allowed 
the  school  system. 


Ideally,  he  says,  vo-ed  should  begin  in  the 
3d  grade  and  continue  thru  high  education 
school,  culminating  in  a  degree  in  vocational 
education. 

Businessmen,  labor  leaders,  parents  and 
students  must  change  their  attitude  that  vo- 
cational education  is  something  for  the  mis- 
fit, the  disciplinary  problem  or  the  dull  child 
who  does  not  have  the  aptitude  for  college, 
says  Feldman. 

Indeed,  it  might  be  added  that  vocational 
education  could  be  a  boon  not  Jiist  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  poverty  but  for  thou- 
sands of  middle-class  youths  who  enter  col- 
lege every  year  not  because  they  want  to 
but  because  of  social  pressures  and  the  lack 
of  any  alternative. 

Strange,  for  a  nation  that  was  built  by 
working  people,  who  made  a  reality  out  of 
the  dreams  of  the  political  phUosophers,  a 
lot  of  us  look  down  on  the  person  who  works 
with  his  hands. 

Meanwhile,  some  of  them,  like  energetic 
plumbers  earning  $18,000  a  year,  chuckle  all 
the  way  to  the  bank. 


NO  LONGER  UN-AMERICAN  ADMIT- 
TING CHINA  TO  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not 
often  that  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  conservative  Columnists  Kevin 
Phillips  and  David  Lawrence.  But  within 
the  past  week  both  have  advocated  ad- 
mitting mainland  China  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  in  addition  Mr.  Phillips  has 
come  out  in  favor  of  U.S.  recognition  of 
that  coimtry. 

These  are  most  sensible  and  progres- 
sive positions.  We  cannot  continue  to 
pretend  the  world's  largest  country  does 
not  exist.  We  cannot  continue  to  say 
China's  aggressiveness  and  repressive- 
ness makes  it  socially  unacceptable, 
when  we  ourselves  have  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive record  of  interfering  in  other 
countries'  affairs,  and  when  a  number  of 
our  "friends"  are  equally  repressive  at 
home. 

President  Nixon's  policies  toward 
China  have  been  far  more  inteUigent 
than  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  I 
commend  him  for  it.  I  hope  his  actions 
will  match  his  words. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  insert 
the  column  by  Kevin  Phillips  entitled 
"Red  China  Dialogue,"  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  28,  1970,  and 
the  column  by  David  Lawrence  entitled 
"Red  China's  Chance  to  Win  Worldwide 
Friendship,"  from  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  March  1, 1971 : 

Red  China  Dialogite 
(By  Kevin  PhlUips) 

Though  conservatives  may  grumble.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  policy  of  seeking  a  dialogue 
with  Red  China — announced  in  yesterday's 
State  of  the  World  meesage — is  a  sound  re- 
sponse to  International  necessity. 

Nearest  home,  Canada  and  China  have 
Just  exchanged  diplomatic  missions.  As  a 
result.  Important  markets  for  prairie  province 
wheat  have  Improved. 

Chile's  new  Marxist  government  has  com- 
pleted a  similar  exchange,  and  South  Amer- 
ica— Ecuador  and  Peru — are  considering  ties 
with  Peking. 
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Last  November,  Italy  recognized  Commu- 
nist China,  Belgium  and  Austria  are  expected 
to  act  this  year.  British-Chinese  relations 
■i«  warming  up,  with  trade  prospects  play- 
in  a  major  role. 

In  the  Middle  East,  Peking's  trade  is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  area  receives 
lome  $200  million  (26  per  cent)  of  Red 
China's  yearly  foreign  aid.  Prom  Albania, 
China's  Eluropean  satellite,  radio  stations 
boom  out  Peking  propaganda  across  the 
Arab  world.  One  focal  point  is  South  Yemen, 
already  Peking-oriented,  which  is  a  staging 
ground  for  guerrillas  operating  against  the 
British-backed  Sultan  of  Oman.  Another  is 
the  small  crossroads  nation  of  Lebanon, 
where  Peking's  trade  is  mounting  and 
Chinese  political  activity  is  becoming  more 
overt. 

Peking  may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  diplomatic 
breakthrough  in  the  Middle  East.  Lebanon, 
Libya,  Iran,  and  Turkey  have  all  Indicated 
that  they  are  weighing  an  exchange  of 
ambassadors  with  Red  China. 

Across  from  Arabia,  on  the  Horn  of  Africa, 
Ethiopia  has  recently  recognized  Red  China, 
partly,  one  suspects,  because  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Peking  backed  Eriteran  in- 
surgents. In  East  Africa,  China  is  building 
vital  raUroad  and  naval  facilities  in  Tanzania, 
and  In  West  Africa,  the  tiny  nation  of  Equa- 
torial Guinea,  formerly  Spanish  Guinea  is 
on  the  way  to  becoming  a  black  Albania  only 
a  few  months  after  establishing  relations 
with  Peking.  This  month,  Nigeria,  Africa's 
most  populous  nation,  also  recognized  Red 
China. 

Russian  periodicals  complain  that  China's 
small  navy  has  ventured  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Moreover,  China  has  atomic  bombs, 
plus  new  medium  jet  bombers  capable  of 
delivering  them  to  nearby  parts  of  Asia. 

Asia,  logically,  is  the  principal  focus  of 
Bed  Chinese  activity,  and  the  Chinese  dragon 
is  cutting  an  evermore  impressive  swath. 

Pakistan,  once  a  close  U.S.  ally,  now  buys 
jet  aircraft  and  armored  cars  from  Red 
China.  When  Pakistani  President  Yahya 
Khan  visited  Peking  in  November  to  sign 
t  trade  pact,  he  hailed  Mao  Tse-tvmg  as  the 
"great  man  of  Asia  and  the  great  man  of 
the  world." 

India  is  friendlier  to  Russia  than  to  China, 
but  Maoist  radicals  are  causing  terror  in 
cities  like  Calcutta.  The  small  Himalayan 
states  of  Nepal,  Slkklm,  and  Blutan,  which 
lie  between  India  and  China,  are  tipping 
further  and  further  towards  Peking. 

Neutralist  Burma  lies  in  China's  shadow. 
And  next-door  Thailand,  anticipating  U.S. 
departure  from  Indochina,  has  toned  down 
its  anti-communism  vrtthin  the  last  few 
months  and  begrun  unofficial  contacts  with 
Mao's  regime. 

During  the  last  few  years,  Peking  has  con- 
solidated its  hold  on  both  North  Vietnam 
and  North  Korea,  which  He  on  the  military 
firing  line  vflth  the  United  States.  Russian 
Influence  has  been  substantially  displaced, 
and  analysts  now  generally  believe  that  Red 
China  is  the  key  to  Asian  peace. 

With  growing  Influence  over  its  Asian 
periphery,  China  may  be  heading  toward 
confrontation  vsrith  Japan.  There  is  already 
friction,  begun  last  December,  over  the  dl- 
rich  Senkaku  Island  in  the  East  China  Sea. 
Many  Japanese  think  that  relations  with  Red 
China  will  be  the  chief  item  on  Tokyo's  diplo- 
matic agenda  for  the  1970s. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  United 
States  cannot  expect  to  maintain  the  useless 
Action  that  Chiang  Kai-shek's  Taiwanese 
(Formosa)  regime  is  the  government  of 
China.  Nor  does  such  a  posture  serve  our 
increasing  need  to  deal  with  Peking.  Inter- 
national opinion  will  put  Red  China  in  the 
United  Nations  this  year  or  next,  and  the 
United  States  must  also  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  recognition. 
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Rko  China's  Chance  To  Win  Woeldwide 
Friendship 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Red  China  has  the  opportunity  of  a  life- 
time. It  obviously  wants  to  improve  relations 
with  various  countries  so  as  to  Increase  trade 
with  the  non-Communist  world.  But  to  sepa- 
rate commercial  arrangements  from  interna- 
tional politics  isn't  always  practical. 

At  the  moment,  for  instance,  the  Red  Chi- 
nese are  engaged  in  negotiations  with  two 
Japanese  missions — one  official  and  one  pri- 
vate— which  are  visiting  Peking  to  dlsciise 
trade  and  a  possible  betterment  of  relations 
with  Japan.  Meanwhile,  Commtinlst  Chinese 
news  agencies  keep  up  their  attacks  on  the 
Japanese  Government  and  even  on  Emperor 
Hlrohito. 

As  the  Reuters  correspondent  in  Hong 
Kong,  Ernesto  Mendoza,  points  out,  "In  the 
complex  world  of  Peking  politics,  harsh  words 
may  hide  a  conciliatory  gesture  and  official 
thinking  does  not  always  appear  in  black  and 
white — there  may  also  be  unexpected  twists." 

Jap€ui  remains  Red  China's  biggest  trad- 
ing partner.  Recently  Peking  entered  Into 
reciprocal  commercial  arrangements  with 
Canada,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Red 
Chinese  are  seeking  to  widen  their  export- 
import  contacts  on  every  continent. 

What  is  not  realized  in  Peking,  however, 
is  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Red  China  has 
created  an  impression  of  irresponsibility. 

The  Red  Chinese  claim  they  are  fearful  of 
a  rise  of  militarism  in  Japan,  but  the  Peking 
regime  has  consistently  failed  to  maintain  a 
friendly  attitude  vrtth  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  There  have  been  many  incidents  which 
have  caused  alarm,  especially  the  threat  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  jveapons  by  Red  China. 

Peking's  chief  problem  is  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  more  than  800,000,000  peo- 
ple of  mainland  China,  who  someday  could 
revolt.  The  economic  situation  is,  therefore, 
most  important.  The  free  nations  are  willing 
to  be  friendly  with  Red  China  if  It  wlU  turn 
to  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  other  countries,  particularly  in  Asia. 

Red  China  has  a  chance  to  bring  peace 
In  Indo-Chlna.  It  has  a  powerful  Influence 
with  the  Hanoi  Government,  having  supplied 
for  years  a  large  amount  of  military  assist- 
ance. The  VIetnamlzatlon  program  in  South 
Vietnam  and  the  training  and  equipping  of 
a  force  of  a  million  men  there  now  make 
futUe  any  continuance  of  North  Vietnam's 
aggressive  acts. 

Peking  could  dramatically  demonstrate 
that  it  really  wants  peeKx  by  persuading  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  call  a  halt  and  end  the 
tragic  conflict  that  has  been  going  on  for 
more  than  a  decade  in  Indo-Chlna. 

If  Red  China  helped  to  settle  the  Viet- 
nam war,  not  only  would  the  effects  be  felt 
throughout  Asia,  but  a  policy  of  peace  would 
turn  the  minds  of  the  people  of  all  coun- 
tries from  fears  of  aggression  to  activities 
for  the  buildup  of  economic  strength.  Asia 
is  a  relatively  imdeveloped  continent,  and 
Peking  could  achieve  much  for  the  beneflt 
of  its  own  people  by  working  closely  with 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

The  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  has  been  widely  discussed.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  peacefully  inclined  govern- 
ment presiding  over  such  a  huge  population 
should  not  be  represented  in  a  world  orga- 
nization. The  UJ^.  Charter  provides  that 
membership  is  open  to  all  "peace-loving 
states  which  accept  the  obligations  con- 
tained in  the  present  Charter  and.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Organization,  are  able  and 
willing  to  carry  out  these  obligations." 

So  the  Important  question  is  whether  the 
government  in  Peking  Is  ready  to  perform 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  Charter,  which 
says: 

"All  Members,  In  order  to  ensure  to  all 
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of  them  the  rights  and  benefits  resulting 
from  membership,  shall  fulflU  in  good  faith 
the  obligations  assumed  by  them  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  Charter." 

This  U  a  pledge  which  U  meaningful,  par- 
ticularly in  the  troubled  world  of  today.  If 
Red  China  were  to  sign  the  UJ*.  Charter 
and  obligate  Itself  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions, peace  not  only  in  Asia  but  elaewhere 
would  receive  a  significant  stimiilus. 

The  American  people  realize  that  Nation- 
alist China,  which  has  made  remarkable 
progress  on  Formosa  and  now  holds  a  seat 
on  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, is  a  friend  of  this  country  and  should 
not  be  alienated  by  the  admission  of  Red 
China.  The  Nationalist  Republic  could  re- 
tain membership  in  the  United  Nations 
concurrently  with  Communist  China.  There 
are  a  number  of  very  small  nations  which 
are  U.N.  members. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  larger 
countries  shall  oome  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  and,  mindful  of 
Its  principles,  work  for  peace. 

The  whole  world  would  look  upon  Red 
China  differently  If  the  Peking  regime  aban- 
doned Its  bellicose  ways  and  began  to  travel 
the  road  of  peace.  It's  a  great  opportunity 
to  win  worldwide  friendship. 


FALSE  AT.T.KGA1TONS  CONCERNING 
CONGRESSMAN  F.  EDWARD  HU- 
BERT IN  THE  TELEVISION  PRO- 
GRAM. "THE  SELLING  OP  THE 
PENTAGON" 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  there  was  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  text  of  an  hour- 
long  television  program,  called  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon,"  in  which  I  am 
presented  In  opprobrious  tones. 

As  regards  the  false  innuendos  con- 
cerning me  in  the  program,  I  answered 
extensively  in  a  local  television  interview 
which  appeared  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day, February  26,  and.  In  part,  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  February  27.  I  also 
issued  a  press  statement  on  February  27 
in  reply  to  a  newspaper  story,  based  on 
the  television  show,  which  made  false 
allegations  in  regard  to  me.  As  yet,  the 
corrections  I  sought  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  press  have  not  appeared 
in  all  the  places  where  the  false  state- 
ments appeared. 

It  may  be  that  falsehood  runs  like  a 
hare  and  truth  moves  like  a  tortoise. 

It  may  be  that  I  may  never  be  able  to 
get  the  truth  to  catch  up  with  all  of  the 
false  innuendos  in  this  case,  but  I  am 
going  to  try. 

At  the  very  least,  I  am  going  to  try  to 
make  clear  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
that  I  never  take  lightly  the  charge  of 
being  the  tool  of  anyone,  the  Pentagon 
included. 

Let  me  first  also  make  clear  that  I,  in 
no  way.  assume  that  the  news  media  is 
out  of  boimds  by  criticizing  the  Penta- 
gon. As  a  former  newspaper  editor.  I 
know  that  no  segment  of  the  Govern- 
ment is.  or  should  be,  free  from  severe 
criticism  by   the  news  media.  And  it 
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would  be  hard  to  find  anybody  in  this 
town  who  has  Issued  more  public  criti- 
cism of  the  Pentagon  than  I  have  over 
the  last  30  years. 

But  presentations  which  are  biased 
throughout,  which  are  slanted  to  only 
use  language  and  items  which  support 
that  bias,  and  which  clearly  make  false 
iimuendos  about  individuals  in  order  to 
prove  the  bias — such  presentations  de- 
tract from  the  media's  function  of  being 
a  true  critic  of  society  and  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  worthwhile  criticism  to 
be  presented  and  accepted. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  record  and  the 
facts: 

Item  No.  1.  In  the  television  program, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  the  script 
of  which  was  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  February  25,  the  com- 
mentator at  one  point  begins  as  follows: 

tJslng  sympathetic  Congressmen,  the  Pen- 
tagon tries  to  counter  what  It  regards  as  the 
antl-mllltary  tilt  of  network  reporting.  War 
heroes  are  made  available  for  the  taped  home 
district  TV  Reports  from  Pro-Pentagon  poli- 
ticians. Here  Representative  P.  Edward 
H6bert  of  Loulplana  asks  Major  James  Rowe, 
a  Green  Beret  and  former  POW,  what  keeps 
the  Viet  Cong  fighting. 

There  followed  a  segment  from  the 
taped  interview  I  had  with  Major  Rowe, 
who  escaped  after  many  years'  captivity 
by  the  Vietcong.  The  segment  of  my  in- 
terview with  Major  Rowe  concerned  his 
dismayed  reaction  to  antiwar  demon- 
strations in  the  United  States  where  he 
saw  the  Vietcong  flag  flying. 

Now  anyone  seeing  that  on  TV — or 
reading  the  script— is  given  several  clear 
inferences  which  were  obviously  Intended 
by  the  program: 

First.  That  the  Pentagon  "used" 
HUBERT  for  the  program  because  he  was 
sympathetic. 

Second.  That,  therefore,  the  program 
was  the  Pentagon's  Idea. 

Third.  That  the  program  was  planned 
by  the  Pentagon  to  counter  network  TV 
reporting. 

Fourth.  That  Major  Rowe  was  sup- 
plied to  me  by  the  Pentagon. 

To  show  you  further  how  these  infer- 
ences carry  over  to  the  people  who 
should  know  better,  one  news  reporter 
was  so  misled  as  to  write  in  his  paper: 

The  film  footage  shows  Hubert  in  an  Army 
produced  film  Interviewing  a  Green  Beret 
officer  who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war. 

This  story  did  not  imply  anything— it 
just  said  flat  out  that  the  film  was  an 
Army-produced  film.  There  are  two 
things  important  here: 

One  is  how  the  false  Inferences  of  the 
original  program  can  lead  to  further 
flatly  stated  falsehoods  in  a  follow-on 
story — the  ripple  effect  of  false  innuen- 
dos.  The  reporter  in  this  case  was  kind 
enough  to  call  me  and  subsequently  ad- 
mit the  error  and  printed  a  correction  in 
his  paper  the  following  day. 

The  other  important  thing  here  Is  that 
neither  the  news  reporter  who  wrote  the 
story  nor  others  who  make  the  allega- 
tions in  the  program  available  to  a  wider 
audience,  saw  fit  to  check  the  alleged 
facts  before  disseminating  them  further. 

Now  let  me  state  very  clearly  and  very 
categorically  that  all  of  these  allegations 
are  pure  falsehoods. 
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First.  The  Pentagon  did  not  "use" 
Hebert  to  make  the  taped  interview  with 
Major  Rowe. 

Second.  The  program  was  not  the  Pen- 
tagon's idea;  it  was  Hebert's  idea. 

Third.  The  program  was  not  planned  to 
counter  network  rv  reporting.  It  was 
plaimed  by  Hebert  for  his  local  TV  show 
in  his  home  district  because  he  thought 
his  constituents  should  see  Major  Rowe. 

Fourth.  Major  Rowe  was  not  supplied 
by  the  Pentagon.  Major  Rowe  appeared  at 
my  request.  I  asked  him  to  appear.  No  one 
in  the  Defense  Department  hierarchy,  to 
my  knowledge,  even  knew  that  Major 
Rowe  was  going  to  be  on  the  program 
with  me  prior  to  his  appearance. 

The  interview  with  Major  Rowe  was 
not  an  Army-produced  film.  None  of  the 
military  services  had  anything  to  do  with 
producing  the  film.  The  film  was  made 
here  in  the  capital  and  it  was  paid  for 
by  WWL-TV  in  New  Orleans.  It  was 
made  as  one  of  the  regular  bimonthly 
TV  programs  for  New  Orleans  station 
WWL-TV  in  which  I  appear. 

Anyone  who  states  that  this  program 
was  produced  at  the  Pentagon's  sugges- 
tion or  produced  by  any  of  the  military 
services  or  produced  with  military  funds 
or  produced  as  an  attack  on  the  networks 
is  telling  a  clear  falsehood  and  misrepre- 
senting the  facts.  Anyone  who  then  has 
the  real  facts  brought  to  their  attention 
and  does  not  present  a  clarification 
leaves  their  honor  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion. Let  me  say  that  I  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly ironic  that  Major  Rowe  was 
presented  here  as  a  tool  of  the  Pentagon. 
At  the  time  Major  Rowe  was  making 
public  appearances  there  were  stories  in 
the  press  to  the  effect  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  curtailing  his  pub- 
lic appearances  because  there  had  been 
so  many  complaints  about  the  fact  that 
he  was  vigorously  criticizing  certain 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Isn't  it  strange  that  a  rei>orter  would 
accept  the  things  presented  in  the  TV 
program  and  print  them  as  fact  without 
taking  the  time  for  one  phone  call  to  this 
old  police  reporter  to  see  if  he  had  any 
objections  to  the  alleged  facts  about  him- 
self appearing  in  the  script? 

Item  No.  2.  I  stated  in  a  public  TV 
interview  on  the  evening  of  February  26 
that  the  section  of  film  showing  me  in 
the  program,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon," was  obtained  under  false  pre- 
tenses. 

An  unidentified  spokesman  for  CBS 
was  quoted  by  the  newspaper  as  saying 
my  statement  was  untrue. 

Following  is  a  memorandum  to  me  by 
my  press  aide,  Lou  Gehrig  Burnett,  con- 
cerning the  request  to  us  from  CBS  for 
the  film.  This  memorandum  states  clear- 
ly that  James  Branon,  of  CBS,  called 
and  talked  to  Mr.  Burnett  to  request  any 
film  he  might  have  that  they  could  use 
in  connection  with  a  documentary  on  the 
POW  situation. 

It  also  states  that  in  response  to  sev- 
eral calls  from  Mr.  Branon,  Mr.  Burnett 
obtained  the  names  of  every  Congress- 
man who  had  ever  done  a  TV  or  radio 
interview  with  an  ex-POW.  Obviously, 
Mr.  Burnett  would  not  have  done  that 
if  he  was  not  led  to  believe  the  show 
was  about  POW's.  During  these  calls  Mr. 
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Branon  repeated  that  the  video  tape  we 
supplied  would  be  used  for  a  POW  special. 
If  Mr.  Branon  chooses  to  issue  a  public 
statement  calling  Mr.  Burnett  a  liar,  he 
can  do  so.  Of  course,  there  are  laws  re- 
lating to  slander. 

The  film  of  Major  Rowe  and  myself 
was  actually  provided  to  CBS  in  July  of 
1970.  In  a  letter  sent  at  the  time  Mr. 
Burnett  said: 

Please  feel  free  to  use  any  portion  of  the 
film  a£  the  Congressman  has  given  his  per- 
mission to  do  so. 

The  subsequent  newspaper  statements 
by  the  unidentified  spokesman  of  CBS 
apparently  attempt  to  use  that  statement 
in  the  letter  to  indicate  that  we  author- 
ized use  of  our  film  in  any  program.  But 
it  is  quite  clear  from  the  letter  that  Mr. 
Burnett  is  writing  in  the  context  of  the 
request  for  films  concerning  the  POW 
matter.  He  is  indicating  that  any  portion 
of  the  film  could  be  used  for  the  POW 
program.  He  did  not  say  the  use  of  film 
for  any  kind  of  program  you  wish  un- 
related to  POW's. 

In  any  case,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
CBS  led  my  staff  member,  and  there- 
fore myself,  to  beheve  that  they  wanted 
the  film  for  a  program  on  POW's.  And 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  obtain- 
ing something  under  false  pretenses. 

Mr.  Burnett's  memorandum  to  me  and 
his  letter  to  CBS  on  the  film  follow : 

CBS  Request  for  Use  of  Rowe-H4be«t 
Interview 

February  23,  1971. 
Congressman  P.  Edward  HisEBT : 

James  Branon  of  CBS  in  New  York  called 
me  several  weeks  ago  and  said  that  hi3  net- 
work was  planning  to  do  a  documentary  on 
the  POW  situation.  He  was  seeking  any  film 
we  might  have  In  which  you  interviewed  an 
ex-POW.  Branon  said  the  documentary  would 
explore  the  plight  of  the  POW  and  his  family. 
Knowing  you  are  very  active  in  aiding  POW's 
and  their  families,  and  after  checking  with 
you,  we  obtained  a  video  tape  of  the  inter- 
view you  had  done  with  Major  James  Rowe. 
You  had  asked  Major  Rowe  to  appear  on  your 
twice-monthly  Congressional  Report  show 
which  is  done  exclusively  for  WWL-TV  In 
New  Orleans,  and  he  had  agreed.  I  had  the 
video  tape  sent  to  Washington  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  I  in  turn  mailed  it  to  CBS. 

Branon  called  me  several  more  times  seek- 
ing additional  Information.  For  example,  I 
obtained  for  him  the  names  of  every  Con- 
gressman who  had  ever  done  a  TV  or  radio 
interview  with  an  ex-POW.  During  these  calls 
we  discussed  the  proposed  documentary  at 
which  time  he  again  said  the  video  wpe 
would  be  used  for  a  POW  Special  on  CBS. 
Later,  after  he  had  obtained  the  video  Upe 
from  us,  he  called  to  say  that  It  had  been 
edited  and  that  he  didn't  think  he  could 
use  any  of  It.  therefore  he  was  mailing  It 
back  to  us.  I  recall  telling  him  at  the  time 
that  I  was  sorry  to  hear  he  would  not  have 
you  on  this  special  because  you  had  done 
so  much  to  publicize  the  plight  of  the  POW 
and  his  family. 

In  addition,  Branon  had  asked  for  the 
names  of  representatives  of  the  various 
branches  of  service  with  whom  he  could  dis- 
cuss POW  publicity.  I  gave  him  the  names  of 
the  directors  of  the  liaison  offices  in  the 
Rayburn  Building  of  the  Army,  Air  Force, 
and  Navy. 

Later,  In  another  conversation  with  Bran- 
on, I  asked  him  how  the  documentary  was 
coming  along.  He  said  they  were  having  diffi- 
culties and  he  didn't  know  If  they  would  be 

able  to  do  It. 

LoD  G.  Buhnett. 
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jTn.Y  6,  1970. 
Mr.  BURNEY   Seabrooks. 
CBS  News  Department, 
New  York,  N.T. 

Dear  Mr.  Seabrooks:  I  am  sending  you 
under  separate  cover  the  film  of  Congressman 
Hubert  and  Major  Rowe. 

It  Is  most  Imftortant,  however,  that  we 
get  the  film  back,  and  I  would  appreciate 
your  returning  It  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  trust  It  l8  not  necessary  to  cut  the  film 
to  obtain  what  you  need  because  It  goes  to 
the  Congressman's  library  and  he  would  like 
the  film  to  remain  Intact. 

Please  feel  free  to  use  any  portion  of  the 
film  as  the  Congressman  has  given  bis  per- 
mission to  do  so. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lou  Gehrig  Burnett, 

Press  Secretary. 

In  conclusion,  the  shoddy  handling  of  the 
fact  In  relation  to  myself,  which  constituted 
a  brief  portion  of  the  program,  makes  one 
question  the  reliability  and  sincerity  of  the 
entire  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  pro- 
gram. I  have,  therefore,  raised  questions  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  concerning  other 
allegations  made  In  the  program  and  I  Intend 
to  see  that  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  public  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  for 
themselves  where  the  true  facts  He. 


GETTING  AT  ROOT  CAUSES— EDU- 
CATION AND  THE  QUALITY  OF 
LIFE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
summaries  of  the  final  two  panel  sessions 
from  the  fifth  annual  community  leader- 
ship conference  held  last  December  in 
the  Bronx,  N.Y.  The  subject  of  the  con- 
ference was  "Safe  Streets:  A  Priority 
Goal."  Certainly  any  consideration  of 
crime  must  include  a  discussion  of  the 
root  causes  and  two  of  the  panels  at  the 
conference  were  devoted  to  this  topic, 
one  considering  education  and  one  the 
quality  of  life.  The  summaries  follow: 

PANEL    m    A 

Getting  at  Root  Causes — Education 

Chairman:  Mr.  Dennis  Gardner,  Executive 
Director,  Morrlsanla  Community  Corporatloix. 

Panelists:  Dr.  James  Allen,  Former  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  Andrew  Donaldson,  Superintendent, 
School  District  Line. 

Mr.  Mario  Ralmo,  Bronx  Representative, 
U.P.T. 

Mrs  Sylvia  Bloom,  Community  School 
Board  District  Ten. 

fieporter:  Mrs.  AblgaU  B.  Endlcott 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  Dr.  Allen's 
remarks: 

Education  has  two  broad  responsibilities 
regarding  crime  and  drug  abuse :  1 )  Inculcate 
in  your  people  respect  for  law.  2)  make  edu- 
cational system  responsive  to  the  needs  of  aa 
the  young  people  who  attend  them,  not  just 
A  few. 

Stricter  laws  and  enforcement,  etc.  will 
help  to  prevent  crime,  but  wUl  not  by  them- 
selves fully  solve  the  problem.  Ultimate  re- 
sponsibility lies  In  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple, rather  than  in  the  force  of  the  law  or  the 
fear  of  penalties.  The  school  has  a  positive 
role  In  establishing  this  attitude  through 
education  and  teaching  understanding  about 
wnat  Is  law,  &  government  and  what  they 
mean.  Teaching  shotild  emphasise  the  rea- 
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son  for  law — why  we  have  It  and  why  It  is 
needed.  We  have  not  done  a  good  job.  There 
is  an  appealing  general  ignorance  by  the 
people  about  government  and  law. 

Law  Is  based  on  respiect  of  Individuals  for 
themselves  and  for  others.  Schools  must  be 
places  where  this  respect  exists.  Teachers 
should  respect  each  other  and  respect  pupils. 
Pupils  should  have  respect  toward  other 
pupils,  toward  parents  and  toward  the 
school.  There  is  too  much  "snob  app>eal" 
structured  Into  our  educational  system.  The 
farther  away  you  get  from  the  classroom,  the 
more  you  get  paid.  Teachers  should  be  the 
most  qualified,  toughest  positions  to  reach. 
Speaking  In  terms  of  not  just  discipline 
but  also  in  the  true  meaning  of  "equality 
of  educational  opportunity",  respect  for  law 
cannot  abide  where  there  Is  no  equality  of 
education.  Laws,  to  be  reep>ected,  must  de- 
serve respect,  as  Mr.  Clark  said.  Better  teach- 
ing win  help,  but  demonstration  of  respect 
by  schools  will  be  In  providing  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity.  Students  who  don't  fit 
the  usual  pattern  of  need  or  of  qualification 
are  being  neglected.  Children  of  poor,  the 
black,  and  often  the  bright  students  are  ne- 
glected. If  schools  are  to  Inculcate  respect 
for  law  they  must  break  out  of  rigidity.  We 
must  "humanize"  the  schools.  Too  many 
schools  are  stUl  rigid  Institutions  set  up 
for  the  convenience  of  administrators  rather 
than  for  the  needs  of  the  pteople  In  the 
schools.  We  must  not  forget  these  broad 
goals  while  we  concentrate  on  special  areas 
of  need. 

We  must  see  that  no  child  leaves  school 
without  having  acquired  the  skill  and  the 
desire  to  read:  the  "right  to  read."  The 
"right  to  read"  is  a  basic  right  as  funda- 
mental as  other  rights.  Yet  one  of  four 
children  leaves  school  without  having  ac- 
quired this  skill.  This  Is  "Inexcusable"  when 
we  spend  $60  blUlon  on  education.  This  Is 
an  objective  which  we  can  zero  In  on.  There 
Is  a  repeatedly  noticed  correlation  between 
crime  rate  and  Inability  to  read. 

Education  must  go  beyond  the  classroom. 
It  must  continue  out  Into  the  broad  society. 
A  child  spends  only  10%  of  his  life  in  his 
school  in  his  first  21  years.  Education  must 
use  the  resources  and  technology  of  the 
community  to  help  youngsters  learn  on  their 
own.  The  public  must  support  this  change 
financially  and  philosophically.  Education 
cannot  be  cheap  or  done  with  less  than  pro- 
fessionals. 

Our  school  system  must  carry  out  these 
two  responsibilities  1)  Inculcate  In  young 
people  respect  for  law  and  2)  make  the 
schools  themselves  responsible  to  all.  Tlien 
we  can  get  at  the  grass  roots  of  this  busi- 
ness of  crime  that  we're  talking  about  to- 
day. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Don- 
aldson's remarks : 

After  10  years  of  experience  as  a  classroom 
teacher  In  Harlem,  he  knows  that  unsafe 
streets  go  along  with  drugs.  He  has  thought 
about  It  a  great  deal  and  has  some  Insight 
to  the  problem. 

Education  affects  urugs  as  follows: 
First,  there  Is  no  problem  In  the  streets 
when  children  have  drugs.  The  problem 
comes  when  the  addlct«  don't  have  the 
drugs.  This  Is  a  problem  of  supply  level  and 
It  Is  a  problem  which  has  to  be  bandied  on 
the  District  Attorney  level.  Schools  are  af- 
fected by  1)  the  pusher:  how  to  get  the 
children  to  tell  officials  who  he  Is — they  all 
seem  to  know,  but  usually  won't  tell;  2)  the 
addict,  a  youngster  hooked  on  drugs  cant 
be  handled  by  the  teachers;  he  needs  outside 
and  8i>eclallzed  experts;  3)  the  experimenter 
and  the  friend,  a  much  larger  number  of 
I>eople — sometimes  more  than  half  of  a 
school  population  and  getting  lower  In  age 
all  the  time.  It's  at  the  latter  levti  that 
schools  can  help. 

Very  few  youngsters  become  addicts  be- 
cause of  another  addict.  Most  become  addicts 
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because  of  their  friends.  School*  could  do 
something  to  prevent  this  If  th«y  would 
treat  the  following  problems:  1)  the  child- 
ish attitude  of  adventure:  3)  the  Attitude  of 
parents,  and  how  parents  look  to  th«lr  chil- 
dren when  they  need  cocktails  and  tran- 
quilizers to  "loosen  up";  3)  the  problem  of 
status — a  child  becomes  Important  if  he  does 
something  that's  dangerous  and  adventur- 
ous; 4)  security — many  children  want  to 
be  accepted  and  as  a  result  of  the  "genera- 
tion gap"  a  child's  friends  take  over  in  In- 
fluence; 5)  rebellion — many  children  want 
to  punish  or  bother  their  parents. 

To  get  to  these  problems  In  the  schools 
we  need  change.  But  the  school  system 
doesn't  want  to  change,  to  make  our  schools 
answer  the  needs  of  the  times.  We  must  get 
to  the  experimenters  and  the  friends.  One 
wa7  to  do  this  Is  to  take  children  to  see 
what  goes  on  In  drug  rehabilitation  centers. 
This  can  move  them  like  a  whole  new  re- 
ligious experience.  We  must  also  get  the 
pushers.  Sometimes  we  have  notified  police 
who  pushers  were  and  nothing  happened. 

Not  too  concerned  with  law  and  order.  Chil- 
dren get  lessons  on  law  and  order  every  night 
on  T.V.  Schools  often  counter  what  the  child 
is  taught  outside.  Hitler  came  to  power  by  law 
and  order,  and  I  remember  that  when  I  was 
In  the  service,  the  law  required  that  I  sit  at 
the  back  of  the  bus.  Im  more  concerned  with 
what  the  law  Is. 

Contrary  to  what  Mrs.  Bloom  Implied,  we 
cannot  equate  safe  streets  and  the  Irradlca- 
tlon  of  drugs  with  crowded  schools.  It's  a 
problem  of  morale,  a  need  for  a  sense  of  com- 
munity. People  have  to  mean  what  they  say, 
believe  In  it  and  work  at  it. 

Mario  Ralmo  Is  the  Bronx  Representative 
to  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers.  He  is 
cxirrently  working  on  a  research  dissertation 
on  the  politics  of  education. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Ralmo's 
remarks. 

We  look  to  our  public  Institutions  to  solve 
o\\i  Immediate  problems.  One  thing  confus- 
ing many  people  is  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
most  extensively  educated  population  of  our 
hlsr.ory,  and  perhaps  In  the  world,  yet  despite 
this  record,  the  social  fact  Indicates  that  as 
the  level  of  education  increases,  nevertheless, 
there  Is  an  Increasing  problem  of  crime. 

The  schools  themselves  are  victims  of 
crime. 

We  look  to  schools,  aa  we  look  to  policemen, 
for  other  than  their  basic  purposes.  We  have 
an  expanded  view  of  schools.  Health,  psycho- 
logical welfare,  social  attitudes,  and  other  as- 
{>ects  of  the  Individual  are  now  considered 
part  of  the  province  of  the  school.  Have  the 
schools  accepted  the  proper  functions,  and  If 
so,  how  can  these  functions  be  carried  out? 
One  of  the  problems  in  performing  these 
functions  Is  picking  up  the  clues  and  signals 
about  what  the  society  wants,  e.g.,  question 
of  discipline.  Some  people  feel  a  need  for  more 
freedom  for  students.  This  has  been  the 
trend.  Young  people  have  much  greater  free- 
dom now  than  five  years  ago,  and  especially 
thirty  years  ago.  Other  people  say  that  we 
need  tougher  teachers  and  supervisors.  It's 
hard  to  pick  up  the  signals  on  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  unravel  the  confusion  of  opin- 
ions. The  schools  reflect  these  confusions. 

We  can't  assure  parents  that  students  enter 
a  safe  environment.  There  has  always  been 
petty  crime  In  the  school  buildings,  but  now 
there  Is  increasing  violence  outside  and 
around  the  school  buildings,  e.g.,  at  acme 
schools  It  is  not  safe  to  go  to  the  bathrooms. 
In  one  school  5,000  to  7,000  students  will 
avoid  the  bathrooms,  at  physical  pain,  de- 
spite supervisors  and  police  to  protect  them. 
The  commitment  and  the  support  that's 
given  by  the  society  was  a  topic  In  the  ple- 
nary session.  The  problem  of  overcrowding  In 
our  schools  Is  simply  one  of  lack  of  support 
for  educational  institutions.  Just  as  we  don't 
give  adequate  support  to  correctional  Insti- 
tutions. This  is  part  of  the  problem  of  school 
disturbances.  The  overriding  majority  of  stu- 
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dents  are  the  victims  and  not  the  cause  of 
student  disruptions,  e.g.  Clinton  High  School 
where  6,900  students  have  behaved  In  a  rea- 
sonable and  rational  way,  Is  an  example. 
Only  a  very  small  number  make  the  schools 
unsafe  and  disrupt  the  schools.  Special  pro- 
grams and  curriculum  reform  to  retain  stu- 
dents In  the  building  must  be  provided. 

Recommends  Charles  Sllberman's  "Crisis 
In  the  Classroom"  m  reference  to  the  de- 
humanlzatlon  of  crowded,  massive  schools. 
The  narcotics  program  Is  an  example  of  a 
turn  In  a  favorable  direction  in  efforts  at 
new  programs. 

"Although  the  schools'  functions  are  un- 
dermined by  the  crime  problem  which  affects 
the  citizen  In  the  street,  the  schools  have  a 
vital  role  to  play  In  any  long  term  solutions." 
All  of  the  following  will  contribute  to  this 
role:  (a)  curriculum  reform  aimed  at  devel- 
oping positive  attitudes  (Sllberman  proposals 
on  informal  learning),  (b)  decentralization 
In  practice,  parent-community  cooperation, 
(c)  stable  and  safe  schools,  (d)  protection  of 
schools  from  criminal  disruptions,  (e)  sup- 
port for  remedial  and  guidance  services,  (f) 
prevocatlonal  experiences  that  develop  "em- 
ployable" youth,  (g)  effective  narcotics  pro- 
grams, (h)  personnel  practices  that  guaran- 
tee "due  process"  and  that  reduce  staff  turn- 
over. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Mrs. 
Bloom's  remarks: 

Mrs.  Bloom  began  her  remarks  with  an 
expression  of  overriding  concern  with  what 
she  views  as  "our  overdeveloped  technology 
in  which  all  Identity  Is  lost."  This  loss  of 
Identity  becomes  especially  acute  for  young 
people.  Mrs.  Bloom  preeents  herself  as  a  non- 
professional on  the  topic,  "Education."  Yet 
she  Is  a  concerned  parent  acutely  aware  of 
the  problems  of  the  young. 

The  problems  of  the  schools  are  a  micro- 
cosm of  those  of  the  overall  society.  The 
school  Is  Just  one  arena  In  which  the  learn- 
ing process  for  a  young  person  occurs.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Infant  and  his  education 
In  the  home,  the  Individual  becomes  the  ob- 
ject of  a  variety  of  stimuli — school,  the  fam- 
ily, and  peer  groups.  Often  the  child  brings 
the  problems  of  one  environment  into  an- 
other; the  unpopular  child  may  have  his 
problems  with  his  peer  group  affect  his  per- 
formance In  the  classroom. 

The  education  of  the  child  Is  also  strongly 
affected  by  the  structure  of  our  technologi- 
cal society.  In  our  consumption-oriented  so- 
ciety the  parents  In  the  family  must  make  a 
determined  effort  to  gain  as  much  necvinlary 
worth  as  possible.  The  mother  forgoes  her 
traditional  role  as  tender  of  the  children  and 
goes  out  Into  the  business  world.  Prom  break- 
fast to  dinner  the  child's  supervision  comes 
essentially  from  the  teacher  and  even  when 
the  parents  return  from  work  they  are  often 
too  tired  to  assume  the  traditional  parental 
role.  Mrs.  Bloom  Is  amazed  at  the  limited 
amount  of  ttirbulence  considering  the  lack 
of  supervision. 

Another  phase  of  the  problems  Involving 
the  educational  system  and  Its  overall  re- 
lationship with  society  involves  the  welfare 
system.  This  Is  beoomln:;  an  Increasingly  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  educational  system.  In 
many  welfare  families  the  structure  of  the 
laws  regarding  the  distribution  of  funds  tend 
to  force  the  father  out  of  the  household. 
Since  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  pro- 
gram gives  money  only  to  those  families 
where  there  Is  no  male  parent  In  the  house, 
many  families  have  been  broken  up.  Here 
we  see  a  contributing  reason  for  the  general 
lack  of  respect  which  welfare  children  have 
toward  the  government. 

Usually,  the  mother  Is  not  able  to  obtain 
a  Job  because  of  obligations  In  the  house- 
hold or  lack  of  m&rketable  skills.  The  child 
Is  denied  a  home  atmosphere  conducive  to 
learning,  thus  further  retarding  his  progress. 
A  vicious  circle  Is  started  which  leads  to 
antl-soclal  activities. 
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There  are  also  Internal  conditions  which 
are  undermining  our  educational  system. 
First,  and  foremost.  Is  lack  of  facilities.  More 
specialized  personnel,  partlcvUarly  in  the 
area  of  guidance  are  needed. 

"Yes,  our  educational  system  Is  falling. 
But  it  behooves  us  to  see  the  beam  despite 
the  mote  In  our  own  eye.  We  are  falling  our 
educational  system.  Unless  we  do  something 
about  our  own  thinking,  the  educational  sys- 
tem will  continue  to  go  down  hill  until  we 
find  ourself  with  a  system  devoid  of  educa- 
tion— and  we  will  have  failed  our  children 
completely." 

QUXSTION  AND  ANSWER  PERIOD 

Question:  (Persons  from  a  Rudolf  Stelner 
School)  There  are  some  private  schools  in 
our  cltTT  that  are  operating  with  a  shortage 
of  staff  and  equipment  and  yet  the  children 
are  receiving  a  good  education  and  their  par- 
ents are  pleased  with  their  development. 
Couldn't  public  schools  learn  something 
from  private  schools? 

Answer:  No  comment. 

Question:  What  can  we  do  to  get  the  U.S. 
out  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  see  that  money 
Is  committed  to  the  needs  of  our  society? 

Answer — Mr.  Donaldson:  We  could  learn 
something  from  the  woman  who  spoke  about 
the  war.  Many  youngsters  learn  about  drugs 
and  violence  In  the  war.  They  come  home, 
find  frustration  and  retaliate.  This  shows  up 
the  need  for  change  and  a  revamping  of  our 
educational  sjrstem.  The  classroom  now  Is  a 
game — the  teacher  tries  to  think  of  ques- 
tions that  will  make  students  think;  some 
students  raise  their  hands  to  see  If  they  can 
make  the  teacher  think  they  know  the  an- 
swer. We're  not  really  getting  any  dialogue, 
not  really  getting  to  the  needs  of  the  child. 
Not  letting  him  change  courses  and  not  get- 
ting to  his  needs  creates  a  "hltback"  atti- 
tude. The  child  wants  to  rebel. 

Question  (to  Mr.  Donaldson) :  How  do  we 
break  the  "covmtry  club"  atmosphere  and 
the  power  structvire  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem? 

Answer — Mr.  Donaldson:  I  dont  think  we 
need  funds.  I  don't  even  think  we  have  a 
country  club  atmosphere — we  have  a  military 
atmosphere.  We  have  an  entrenched  and  pro- 
liferating bureaucracy,  a  morass  of  checks 
and  balances.  What  we  need  la  a  change  In 
attitudes. 

Question:  Why  doesn't  the  State  control 
the  city  educational  system,  when  It  controls 
all  the  other  schools  In  the  State? 

Answer — Dr.  Allen:  There  are  900  Boards 
of  Education  and  superintendents  In  the 
State;  so,  except  for  size.  New  York  Is  no 
different  from  the  reet  of  the  State.  The 
school  system  in  New  York  City  Is  so  large 
that  people  lose  contact  with  the  school,  e.g. 
New  Yorkers  don't  vote  on  school  tax  and 
they  lose  touch  with  what's  going  on.  The 
decentralization  program  Is  now  trying  to 
get  schools  closer  to  people  who  are  supposed 
to  be  interested  In  them. 

Answer — Mr.  Gardner:  Because  we  don't 
have  State  recognition  there  has  been  a  prob- 
lem for  minority  groups  In  New  York. 

Answer — Mr.  Ralmo:  There  Is  a  kind  of 
military  system  In  the  schools,  not  only  for 
the  students  but  for  the  teachers  as  well,  e.g. 
they  are  told  what  books  to  read,  etc.  Cc«n- 
posltion  of  staff  needs  more  balanced  ethnic, 
religlovis  and  racial  distribution.  There  has 
been  a  recent  grant  of  »%  million  to  re- 
cruit teachers  over  the  country.  We  have  re- 
cruited 1,000  people  to  work  In  N.Y.C.  schools 
beginning  In  September.  We  hope  that  col- 
leges and  our  own  schools  wUl  produce  young 
minority  group  p)eople  who  will  be  qualified 
to  teach.  Often,  we  can't  find  such  people. 
There  is  a  small  number  of  black  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  teachers  often  because  people  from 
these  gn^ups  are  prevented  from  going  on 
from  lower  schools.  I  think  this  will  change 
In  the  next  few  years.  When  the  supply  be- 
comes available  from  colleges,  and  with  a 
conscientious  effort  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
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tlon,  we  may  be  satisfying  the  need  for 
minority  group  teachers. 

Question  (to  Dr.  Allen) :  How  can  schools 
be  changed  to  overcome  the  effects  of  crowd- 
ing In  children  from  broken  homes  and  poor 
backgrounds? 

Answer:  We  need  pre-school,  early  child- 
hood care  on  not  Just  education,  but  also 
on  health  and  welfare  programs  to  fit  their 
needs  right  then  and  there.  This  Is  an  Im- 
portant priority.  

Question:  Why  don't  the  UPT,  the  C8A 
and  other  educational  organizations  move 
for  the  kind  of  change  that  will  confront  the 
crisis  in  leadership  and  curriculum?  Parents 
are  not  interested  in  lowering  standards. 

Answer — Mr.  Ralmo:  The  UPT  and  CSA 
are  unions.  Just  like  any  other;  they  do  not 
run  the  schools.  All  we  can  point  to  are  spe- 
cific programs  and  attempts  to  change.  The 
UPT  arose  not  as  i>airt  of  the  establishment 
but  to  cause  the  establishment  to  change. 
Looking  to  MES  schools  and  efforts  to  re- 
structure the  currlculums,  we  are  concerned. 

Donaldson:  Questions  whether  we  are  a 
profession.  If  we  are,  we're  the  only  profes- 
sion that  takes  the  problems  and  tries  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  acting  as  if  they  don't  exist. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  having  the 
youngster  from  a  broken  home  in  oiu-  schools. 
This  should  be  the  best  opportunity  for  the 
schools  to  take  the  credit  for  educating.  Chil- 
dren from  middle  class  homes  are  educated 
at  home,  yet  schools  have  been  taking  credit 
for  the  way  they  turn  out.  Children  from 
broken  homes  are  not  lnh««ntly  disruptive 
children;  they  are  disrupted  llvee.  In  many 
cases  It's  better  not  to  have  a  father  In  the 
hoxise  If  he's  Jvist  a  drunk.  Mr.  Donaldson 
has  seen  children  In  the  Caribbean  and  In 
Puerto  Rlco  with  not  enough  equipment  or 
teachers,  yet  they  are  learning.  The  numbers 
game — re  equipment  and  teachers — is  Irrele- 
vant (even  in  terms  of  employment  for  the 
parents).  What  we  need  Is  attltudlnal  train- 
ing and  change. 

PANEL  m   B 

GrrriNO  at  Root  Causes — QtTALrrr  of  Ijwm 

Chairman:  Honorable  Robert  Abrams, 
Bronx  Borough  President. 

Panelists : 

Hon.  Herman  Badlllo,  UJ3.  Representative, 
N.Y.C.  aist  CX>. 

Hon.  Jerome  Kretchmer,  Administrator, 
N.Y.C.  Environmental  Protection  Adminis- 
tration. 

Hon.  Albert  Walsh,  Administrator,  N.Y.C. 
Housing  and  Development  Administration. 

Mrs.  Delores  Smith,  Deputy  Training  Di- 
rector, Martin  Luther  King  Health  Center. 

Reporter:  Mrs.  Abigail  B.  Endlcott. 

Herman  Badlllo  Is  the  first  Puerto  Rlcan 
American  to  be  elected  to  Congress.  He  was 
formerly  President  of  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx,  and  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Relocation.  Mr.  Badlllo  is  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant  and  an  Attorney  at  Law. 
The  following  Is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Badlllo's 
remarks: 

We  wUl  not  have  any  livable  cities  In  the 
future  unless  the  problems  of  the  cities  are 
recognized  as  national  priorities.  City  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  by  the  mayors  and 
city  commissioners  alone  because  the  cities 
simply  do  not  have  the  resources  required  to 
deal  with  the  problems.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  effectively  succeed  In  obtaining 
help  from  the  federal  government  unless  all 
of  the  groups  In  the  city  work  together. 

One  of  the  root  causes  of  the  urban  crista 
Is  discrimination,  particularly  against  the 
black  man.  The  experience  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  community  In  New  York  City  drama- 
tizes this.  The  white  Puerto  Rlcan  learns 
to  speak  English.  He  Is  treated  as  a  white 
man  and  generally  receives  the  opportunity 
to  move  ahead.  If  a  black  Puerto  Rlcan  learns 
to  speak  English,  he  Is  treated  as  a  black  man 
and  often  does  not  receive  the  opportunity 
to  move   ahead    A  mixed  Puerto  Rlcan  U 
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sometimes  treated  as  a  white  man  and  some- 
times treated  as  a  black  man,  and  his  op- 
portunities to  advance  depend  upon  how  he 
Is  perceived  by  the  rest  of  the  New  York  City 
society. 

In  New  York  City  we  should  strive  to  learn 
from  the  experience  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
community.  Puerto  Rico  has  fewer  resources 
financially  and  otherwise  than  New  York. 
Yet  Its  people  in  Puerto  Rlco  work  better 
together.  This  Is  because  Puerto  Rlco  has 
been  successful  in  eliminating  institutional 
racial  discrimination.  Individual  discrimina- 
tion exists,  but  Institutional  discrimination 
has  been  eliminated  for  the  most  part  and 
therefore  all  Puerto  Rlcans  feel  that  they 
have  a  chance  to  be  a  part  of  the  society. 

This  does  not  exist  In  New  York  City.  We 
have  institutional  discrimination  In  every 
aspect  of  life  In  New  York  City — the  hospi- 
tals, the  schools  and  the  police  department. 
We  must  develop  programs  to  eliminate  In- 
stitutional discrimination.  Only  when  this 
ta  done  will  we  be  able  to  unite  all  people  In 
the  City  and  improve  the  quality  of  our 
lives. 

Jerome  Kretchmer  is  currently  Adminis- 
trator for  the  New  York  City  Environmental 
Protection  Administration.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  Mr.  Kretchmer's  remarks: 

In  delivering  services,  I  am  responsible  on 
a  day-to-day  basis  for  the  environment  of 
the  city.  The  environment  of  the  city  Is  more 
than  everyone  sees.  The  most  basic  element 
of  the  environment  Is  the  subway.  Unless  It 
changes  we  can't  do  anything  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  town.  I  haven't  met 
one  person  who  gets  off  the  subway  In  a 
good  mood. 

Housing,  too.  Is  a  basic  element  of  the  en- 
vironment. No  matter  how  clean  the  streets 
and  air  are,  if  housing  and  subways  are  bad, 
there  Is  little  I  can  do  for  the  "environment." 
Things  that  everyone  faces  everyday  are 
so  crucial.  CStlme  and  safety  In  the  streets 
are  such  superficial  Issues.  These  things  will 
disappear  If  the  social  order  and  the  environ- 
ment can  be  changed. 

The  quality  of  life  In  the  city  Is  different 
for  different  people.  In  the  slums  there  are 
no  superintendents,  landlords  and  porters  to 
keep  the  streets  clean.  Slums  breed  more 
slums.  In  Queens,  where  there  Is  one-family 
housing,  the  refuse  Is  collected  only  twice  a 
week  because  the  people  themselves  keep  the 
streets  clean.  Problems  of  the  city  are  not 
all  the  same;  they  are  different  In  different 
communities.  Garbage  Is  collected  eight 
times  a  week  In  South  Bronx  and  this  still 
doesn't  begin  to  deal  with  the  problem.  It's 
"like  spitting  In  the  streets." 

We  will  control  air  and  water  pollution. 
It's  the  sanitation  problems,  the  filthy 
streets,  et  cetera  that  we  must  solve.  The 
disposal  of  garbage  Is  the  most  political 
question  in  the  Bronx.  "The  quality  of  life 
deals  with  our  capacity  to  deal  with  our 
problems."  Like  the  creation  of  garbage.  This 
society  has  taken  more  from  the  earth  in 
the  last  200  years  than  man  did  In  all  the 
rest  of  creation.  This  way  of  living  Is  going 
to  evaporate.  We'll  have  to  give  up  some- 
thing. The  quality  of  life  will  be  different 
because  we  can't  remain  the  same  wasteful 
society.  We  will  have  to  share  our  resources 
so  that  everyone  has  enough.  We're  like  those 
astronauts  who  were  running  out  of  air, 
water  and  food  and  had  to  come  home  with- 
out landing  on  the  moon.  We  are  running 
out  of  resources,  but  "what's  going  to  be 
ovLT  rescue  helicopter?" 

Albert  Walsh,  as  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Development  Administration  of 
New  York  City  is  responsible  for  directing  all 
city  activities  In  the  housing  and  develop- 
ment fields,  Including  urban  renewal,  mid- 
dle-Income housing,  code  enforcement,  rent 
control,  rehabilitation,  demolition  and  the 
municipal  loan  program,  as  well  as  residen- 
tial and  commercial  relocation.  The  follow- 
ing Is  a  simunary  of  Mr.  Walsh's  remarks: 
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Housing  Includes  neighborhoods.  A  neigh- 
borhood Is  a  man's  basic  environment. 

In  the  Bronx  there  are  a  large  number  of 
dilapidated  housing  units.  Many  were  cheap, 
Inferior  housing  when  they  were  built.  This 
housing  must  be  demolished.  Some  were 
sound  structures,  however,  and  one  wonders 
why  this  housing  has  deteriorated.  There  is 
no  sure  answer. 

As  Mr.  Badlllo  said,  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  city  are  not  solvable  by  mayors  and 
commissioners.  Right  now  the  city  Is  very 
close  to  the  maximum  In  funds  for  hous- 
ing and  rehabilitation.  The  State,  surpris- 
ingly, has  no  rehabilitation  program  and  the 
Federal  government  has  only  limited  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

We  must  have  rentals  that  our  families 
can  pay.  This  now  means  that  we  need  rent 
subsidy  under  municipal  loans  programs.  By 
June  30  $25-30  million  will  come  to  aid  us 
for  rent  subsidy  and  rehabilitation. 

Congress  has  delayed  six  months  In  grant- 
ing an  appropriation  to  HUD  for  programs 
and  rehabilitation.  We  have  had  no  new  an- 
nual authorizations.  A  bill  that  Just  passed 
the  House  reduced  the  Senate  authorization 
for  1971,  even  after  Congress  Itself  had  said 
In  1968  that  a  higher  amount  should  be 
authorized. 

li&ny  loan  agencies  have  mapped  off  par- 
ticular areas  to  prevent  mortgages  and  fi- 
nance loans.  Many  houses  have  been  aban- 
doned because  of  the  Inability  of  landlords  to 
get  renewed  financing  after  mortgaging.  The 
city  has  called  on  the  Federal  government 
for  mortgage  aid. 

tic.  Walsh  gave  further  Information  about 
the  numbers  of  units  under  construction  and 
rehabilitation  In  the  city. 

Mrs.  Delores  Smith  is  at  present  Assistant 
Director  of  Training  at  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Health  Center  In  the  Bronx.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  summary  of  Mrs.  Smith's  re- 
marks : 

I,  too,  have  something  to  say  about  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life,  especially  In  low 
Income  neighborhoods.  I  know  about  the 
training  of  people  from  a  limited  Income 
area.  Training  which  provides  them  with 
Interesting  and  meaningful  careers,  but  more 
Importantly,  training  which  provides  them 
with  the  skills  necessary  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  services  they  and  their  neighbors 
need. 

"My  talk  today  will  cover  the  training  ca- 
pabilities that  have  been  developed  at  the 
center  and  will  suggest  that  these  capabili- 
ties can  be  developed  In  other  areas  such  as 
housing,  sanitation  and  day  care. 

"At  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Health 
Center  In  the  South  Bronx  we  have  been  pro- 
viding medical  and  training  services  to  a 
geographically  defined  population  of  45,000 
people  for  four  years.  The  center  Is  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
Is  sponsored  locally  by  Monteflore  Hospital. 
"The  training  of  community  residents  to 
take  an  active  part  In  the  provision  and  se- 
curement  of  health  services  has  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  program  since  its  Inception. 
.  .  .  Medical  services  at  the  center  are  pro- 
vided by  a  'Primary  Health  Care  Team'  .  .  . 
Each  'team'  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  all 
the  people  living  in  a  certain  area.  The  Fam- 
ily Health  Worker  Is  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity that's  serviced  by  the  health  cen- 
ter. .  .  .  She  Is  trained  to  give  some  nursing 
care  and  to  act  as  a  patient  advocate.  She  Is 
trained  to  use  the  various  agencies,  e.g.,  hous- 
ing, welfare  and  sanitation,  that  provide 
services  to  the  community.  She  Is  taught  how 
to  deal  with  the  agencies  to  get  service  for 
herself  and  her  patients. 

"Once  she  has  completed  this  training,  the 
family  health  worker  ...  Is  both  an  em- 
ployee of  the  center  and  a  member  of  the 
community  the  center  serves."  Acting  as  the 
patient's  advocate,  she  can  make  the  center 
more  sensitive  to  "the  needs  and  the  life 
styles  of  the  people  In  the  community. 
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"There  are  many  more  similar  efforts  being 
made  in  other  areas.  .  .  .  Our  goal  Is  to  be 
able  to  train  community  residents  to  fill 
every  Job  necessary  to  provide  the  services 
the  community  needs — physicians,  nurses, 
admimstrators,  lawyers,  technicians,  plan- 
ners, community  organizers,  teachers — every- 
thing." 

"What  we  have  done  at  the  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Health  Center  that  Is  really 
important  .  .  .  has  been  to  develop  a  ca- 
pability to  train  the  residents  of  a  commu- 
nity to  provide  for  themselves.  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful, they  will  no  longer  be  dependent  on 
people  outside  the  community,  they  will  have 
not  only  the  technical  skills,  but  the  'life 
view'  to  build  their  own  community.  A  crea- 
tive life  view  In  which  they  realize  their  own 
abUltles,  in  which  they  see  themselves  as 
able  to  provide  for  their  own  needs.  .  .  .  They 
will  be  able  to  build  their  own  community 
the  way  they  and  their  neighbors  want  It." 
Question:  (To  Mr.  BadUlo)  Lobbyists  can 
turn  representatives  away  from  problems 
that  concern  the  masses  of  people.  What 
should  constituents  do  to  offset  the  lobby- 
ists? 

Answer:  (Mr.  Badlllo)  We  must  lobby,  too. 
Also,  Congressmen  must  have  local  offices 
where  they  can  meet  with  the  local  people. 
Every  group  within  the  community  Is  trying 
to  get  Its  own  needs,  often  In  opposition  to 
other  groups.  Congressmen  must  be  aware  of 
the  total  community  needs. 

Question:  (To  Mr.  Badlllo)  How  do  you 
select  the  groups  that  are  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  community? 

Answer :  Every  group  says  It  represents  the 
community.  No  person  or  group  can  match 
exactly  what  the  community  wants.  Pub- 
lic officials  have  to  reach  a  point  where  they 
make  a  decision.  Some  representatives  take 
polls  of  what  the  people  want  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. I  can't  do  this,  and  put  the  ma- 
jority view  through,  because  too  many  views 
conflict.  At  some  point  character  and  Judg- 
ment must  come  in.  You  need  a  person  to 
make  a  decision. 

Mr.  Abrams:  Supports  this  view.  It's  im- 
portant for  the  representative  to  get  the 
views  of  all  the  people  so  that  he  can  weigh 
their  views. 

Question:  (To  Jiir.  BadUlo)  What  do  you 
think  of  Mr.  Nixon's  welfare  reform  bill? 

Answer:  It  Is  not  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  people.  F\irthermore,  It  does  not 
cover  45%  of  the  people  in  Puerto  Rlco.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  are  full  U.S.  citizens. 
Tot  this  reason  I  would  vote  against  it. 

Question:  When  there  are  so  many  people 
who  need  funds,  how  can  you  Justify  putting 
families  up  in  hotels  at  $600  a  week? 

Answer:  (Mr.  Walsh)  The  fact  that  fam- 
ilies are  put  up  In  hotels  at  $600  a  month 
reflects  the  dire  need  for  housing.  They  are 
put  in  hotels  because  no  other  place  could 
be  found  to  house  them.  A  new  system  Is 
being  devised  to  provide  hotel  service  for 
such  families  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

Question:  Would  the  panelists  be  In  favor 
of  electing  planning  boards  and  health 
boards  to  bring  the  community  closer  to  the 
people,  as  we  have  elected  school  botu^? 

Answer:  (Mr.  Kretchmer)  Favors  commu- 
nity control.  But  the  question  remains  as  to 
whether  election  is  the  best  method.  Election 
of  the  school  board  In  his  community  was 
not  satisfactory  because  only  11%  of  the 
people  voted.  To  push  for  Immediate  election 
of  boards  to  run  city  services  would  be  a  mis- 
take. Instead  of  wasting  time  on  the  elec- 
tion process,  we  should  spend  time  to  pro- 
vide more  meaningful  neighborhood  govern- 
ment. Elections  are  a  lot  of  wasted  effort. 

Mr.  Abrams:  Three  specific  proposals  have 
been  put  forth  recently  for  reforming  the 
local  government  system:  (1)  Mayor  Llnd- 
seys  Little  Mayor's  Office;  (2)  Abrams'  own 
plan  for  decentralizing  city  services  on  the 
borough  level,  with  dlrectOTs  appointed  by 
the  borough  presidents;  (3)  a  proposal  for 
creation  of  a  municipal  district  in  40  com- 
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munltles,  dividing  the  city  Into  more  dU- 
trlcta,  each  with  a  director. 

The  dialogue  is  ensuing.  Community  board 
meetings  should  be  listened  to.  Legislation 
win  be  drafted,  there  may  be  a  referendum 
put  before  the  people  and  people  should 
make  their  views  known  and  be  aware  of  the 
Issues. 

Question :  What  can  be  done  about  dogs  In 
the  streets? 

Answer:  (Mr.  Kretchmer)  One  of  his  fa- 
vorite Issues.  People  walking  dogs  in  the 
streets  show  disrespect  for  the  city.  It  Is  not 
Just  aesthetically  displeasing  but  It  has  be- 
come a  health  problem  because  the  water 
In  the  streets  washes  Into  our  rivers.  One 
solution  Is  changing  the  system  of  enforcing 
sanitation  laws.  Many  violators  are  not  pun- 
ished because  their  violations  are  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  enforcement  officers.  He  Is 
proposing  an  environmental  court  to  handle 
summons  on  computers  to  deal  with  repeti- 
tive offenders  High  fines  may  be  effective. 
In  Hong  Kong  if  a  person  litters  the  side 
walk,  he  can  pay  a  fine  of  $160.  Such  a  severe 
system  of  fines  could  be  effective. 

Question:  On  holidays  the  Department  of 
Sanitation  doesnt  pick  up  garbage.  Couldn't 
building  superintendents  be  notified  not  to 
place  the  garbage  on  the  street  on  a  holiday? 

Answer:  Notices  are  sent  out  but  there  Is 
no  way  to  enforce  compliance.  Superintend- 
ents Just  don't  want  to  come  In  late  on  holi- 
days to  put  the  garbage  out  so  that  It  can  be 
picked  up  the  next  day.  Nobody  has  ever 
been  successful  In  antl-lltter  campaigns  In 
New  York  City.  We  are  about  to  start  an- 
other massive  advertising  campaign  to  figure 
out  ways  to  deal  with  garbage  as  a  social 
problem. 

Question:  Isn't  there  a  problem  of  getting 
private  money  Into  multiple  dwelling  hous- 
ing In  New  York  when  rent  control  Is  so 
Inhlbltlve? 

Answer:  (Mr.  Walsh)  70%  of  the  families 
In  New  York  caimot  afford  the  rents  of  pri- 
vate housing  Industries.  One  possible  alter- 
native Is  a  massive  rent  subsidy  program. 
The  Senior  Citizen  exemption  from  the  cur- 
rent rent  Increase  means  that  the  building 
doesnt  get  the  amount  of  revenue  that  rent 
control  Itself  says  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  building  properly.  There  is  a  proposal 
now  In  the  legislature  to  subsidize  those 
Increases.  We  will  need  In  this  country  some 
kind  of  system  to  make  sure  people  have 
decent  shelter,  clothing  and  food. 

Question:  Has  use  of  refuse  compactors 
ever  been  considered? 

Answer:  (Mr  Kretchmer)  Local  Law  14 
now  requires  compactors  or  upgraded  Incin- 
erators. But  m  some  areas  of  such  great 
Importance,  our  technology  hasn't  done  any- 
thing for  us.  The  technology  Is  either  not 
concerned  with  our  problems  or  has  fallen 
apart.  If  the  American  economy,  technology 
and  Ingenuity  were  put  Into  our  quality  of 
life  instead  of  Into  how  many  cars  we  pro- 
duce, we  really  would  have  the  kind  of  en- 
vironment we  want. 
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MAN'S  mHUMANTTY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLK  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  ia  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    Nrw     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr  Speaker,  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Ketter,  the  new  president  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo,  made 
an  outstanding  inaugural  address  on 
February  15,  1971 

He  pointed  out  that  if  our  institutions 
of  higher  learning  do  not  put  their  own 
houses  in  order,  the  political  estabUsh- 
ment,  in  response  to  public  pressure,  will 
do  it. 

Buffalo  State  is  the  largest  graduate 
center  in  the  State  University  system 
in  New  York.  I  am  sure  under  Dr.  Ket- 
ter, Buffalo  State  will  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities to  develop  programs  with  broad 
educational  value  rather  than  become  "a 
cutting  edge  for  social  change." 

The  address  follows: 

Repression  bt  Dkfattlt 
(By  Robert  L.  Kettor,  President,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Buffalo) 

Chancellor  Boyer.  Mr.  Balrd,  members  of 
the  Coimcll  of  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo,  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  State  University  of  New  York,  Distin- 
guished Visitors,  Delegates,  members  of  the 
University  faculty  and  student  body.  Rev- 
erend Clergy,  Alumni,  Ladles  and  Gentle- 
men. 

This  moment  revives  for  me  a  feeling  I  ex- 
perienced when  I  was  first  appointed  to  of- 
fice and  which  1  am  sure  aU  of  my  predeces- 
sors shared,  for  I  am  standing  now,  as  they 
did,  at  the  crossroads  between  tradition  and 
Innovation,  between  the  imperative  to  pre- 
serve an  Inheritance  from  the  past  and  the 
sense  of  the  opportunity  to  give  a  shape  to 
the  future. 

For  each  of  my  predecessors  the  Interplay 
between  tradition  and  Innovation  has  had  a 
unique  meaning,  since  the  point  at  which 
they  meet  shifts  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  the  area  of  crucial  con- 
cern here  and  now  is  the  relation  between 
academic  freedom  and  academic  responsibil- 
ity. Therefore,  on  this  occasion,  I  want  to 
make  thai  relationship  the  focus  of  my  re- 
marks. 

X 

In  an  article  which  appeared  last  August 
In  one  of  the  national  dallies,  it  was  reported 
that  thlrty-two  states  had  enacted  legisla- 
tion designed  specifically  to  control  campus 
disorders.  There  has  not  yet  been  sufficient 
time  to  analyze  fuUy  the  Implications  of 
these  measures;  nevertheless,  I  would  sub- 
mit that  such  laws  are  repressive  at  worst 
and  at  best,  they  are  regressive,  for  they  are 
certain  to  erode  the  Institutional  autonomy 
which  is  a  prerequisite  for  true  academic 
freedom. 

Traditionally,  universities  have  opposed 
any  attempts  to  circumscribe  their  auton- 
omy, reasoning  that  an  attack  against  the 
conditions  under  which  academic  freedom 
exists  Is  In  fact  an  attack  against  academic 
freedom  Itself.  In  general,  their  opposition 
has  not  been  misplaced;  for  the  privilege  of 
autonomy  has  rarely  been  granted  without  a 
struggle,  and  even  then,  society  has  demon- 
strated a  reluctant  acquiescence  rather  than 
a  positive  commitment  to  the  concept. 

Unfortunately,  our  concentration  on  pre- 
venting external  Interference  has  deflected 
our  attention  away  from  Internal  responsi- 
bilities. We  have  looked  outward  at  the  ex- 
pense of  looking  Inward,  and  now  find  our- 
selves faced  with  an  uncomfortable  paradox: 
our  very  preoccupation  with  external  threat 
has  helped  to  bring  that  threat  about. 


Nor  has  the  Internal  neglect  resulted  only 
from  our  struggle  for  autonomy  and  academic 
freedom.  It  also  has  come  out  of  arrogance 
and  fear,  an  arrogance  which  has  placed  us 
above  responslbUlty.  and  a  fear  which  has 
paralyzed  our  will  to  adhere  to  the  demands 
of  responsibility  even  when  we  have  perceived 
them. 

Lewis  Mayhew  and  numerous  other  educa- 
tors have  warned  us  of  the  gravity  of  th* 
crisis  that  these  attitudes  have  created.  If 
the  university  does  not  put  Its  own  house  in 
order,  the  political  establishment.  In  response 
to  public  pressure,  will  attempt  to  do  so.  We 
will  have  squandered  our  Inheritance  of  both 
autonomy  and  freedom. 

We  cannot  continue  to  Invite  repression  by 
defavUt.  It  is  Imperative  that  we,  ourselves, 
define  our  responsibilities  and  determine  to 
meet  them.  This  Is  one  of  the  primary  oppor- 
tunities the  future  holds  for  each  of  us. 
n 

The  mission  of  a  university  Is  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  society — through  education. 
This  contribution  has  traditionally  been 
made  In  the  areas  of  teaching,  research  and 
public  service.  To  properly  serve  In  these 
areas  the  university  has  required  that  it  be 
given  the  autonomy  which  Insures  free  in- 
quiry Into  the  truth  of  all  phenomena,  and 
the  free  dispensation  of  the  results  of  that 
Inquiry. 

Samuel  Cai>en,  Chancellor  of  this  Univer- 
sity from  1922  to  1950,  wrote  that  what  we 
have  asked  is  "to  be  protected  against  every 
form  of  reprisal"  that  the  truth  might  pro- 
voke. This  Is  to  be  given  a  uniquely  privileged 
status,  one  which  almost  Implies  absolute 
freedom.  Judge  Learned  Hand  pointed  to  the 
danger  In  this  and  other  such  extreme  Inter- 
pretations: "A  society  In  which  men  rec- 
ognize no  check  upon  their  freedom,"  he  said, 
"soon  becomes  a  society  where  freedom  Is  the 
possession  of  only  a  savage  few.  ..." 

The  academic  profession  has  recognized  the 
validity  of  this  warning  and  has  sought  to 
avoid  the  abuse  of  Its  freedom  by  self-im- 
posed precepts:  a  reliance  on  scholarship 
rather  than  power.  Intellectual  exchange 
rather  than  dogma,  and  above  all  humanity 
In  Its  relations  to  others. 

But  academic  freedom  Is  now  threatened. 
It  Is  true  that  the  university  Is  one  of  many 
social  Institutions  confronted  today  by  a  loss 
of  confidence.  It  Is  also  true  that  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  university  has  been  heightened 
by  changes  In  other  sectors  of  society.  But 
we  are  still  faced  ultimately  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  on  cam- 
pus has  been  Invaded.  It  has  been  Invaded 
by  those  whose  Impatience  and  Ul-concelved 
goals  demand  the  destruction  of  the  univer- 
sity as  the  only  solution  to  the  problems  of 
an  Institution  which  reflects  many  of  so- 
cletys'  deficiencies  and  Injustices.  It  has  been 
Invaded,  too,  by  those  who  wish  to  suppress 
expression  of  unpopular  views,  who  do  not 
distinguish  between  violent  revolt  and  peace- 
ful dissent.  The  university  has  been  pecu- 
liarly vulnerable  to  these  Invasions  because 
its  commitment  to  freedom  and  to  the  com- 
plexities of  truth  has  often  paralyzed  lU 
ability  to  act. 

In  reviewing  recent  educational  history,  it 
must  be  concluded  that  while  less  visible, 
no  doubt  because  It  was  less  volatile,  serious 
abuses  of  academic  freedom  began  to  afflict 
umversltles  In  their  early  years  of  burgeon- 
ing affluence  following  World  War  II.  These 
abuses  were  caused  by  arrogance,  an  arro- 
gance which  has  done  much  to  provoke  the 
disorder  which  many  have  cited  as  the  Jus- 
tification for  the  present  threats  to  our  au- 
tonomy. This  haughtiness  has  been  mani- 
fested In  the  Imposition  of  an  autocratic  lec- 
ture system  which  too  frequently  has  denied 
students  the  freedom  of  Inquiry  which  we 
have  claimed  for  ourselves.  We  have  expected 
our  own  conclusions,  expounded  at  length, 
to  be  returned  dutifmiy  at  the  end  of  the 
term.  We  have  thus  displayed  in  ourselve* 
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the  closed  minds  which  we  have  been  ao 
quick  to  condemn  In  others. 

Our  research,  and  sometimes  our  preten- 
jtons  to  research,  have  Interfered  with  our 
teaching.  Light  courses  loads  have  been  used 
u  opportunities  not  to  devote  more  time  to 
individual  students,  but  to  pursue  our  own 
interests,  whether  or  not  these  Interests  are 
of  benefit  to  those  whom  we  teach.  Our  offices 
ire  more  often  closed  than  open  to  students 
»nd  much  of  our  teaching  has  been  left  to 
tue  least  experienced.  Our  research  Interests 
have  too  often  been  dictated  by  available 
funds  which  have  led  to  an  eager  relinquish- 
ing of  autonomy  and  self-direction.  The  ex- 
cess of  wealth  that  has  mushroomed  our  re- 
learch  has  been  matched  by  our  hubrlstlc 
dslms  that  have  created  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions among  the  students  and  In  the  com- 
munity. 

Not  everyone  Is  guilty,  but  to  whatever  ex- 
tent these  charges  are  applicable  to  Institu- 
tions and  individuals — to  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  to  you  and  to  me — then  to  that 
extent  the  Institutions  and  the  Individuals 
have  abrogated  their  re^>onslbUlty  to  the 
purpose  of  higher  education.  This  denial,  this 
uTOgance  of  self-interest,  must  be  accorded 
its  own  proper  role  as  a  factor  In  the  erosion 
of  confidence  In  the  academic  profession, 
y^  It  Is  a  pervasive  sense  of  disenchantment, 
not  alone  a  reaction  to  campus  disorder, 
which  has  created  the  current  threat  to  au- 
tonomy and  academic  freedom, 
m 
There  are  many  who  now  recommend  that 
research  institutes,  separate  from  the  unlver- 
iltles,  be  created;  that  universities  no  longer 
act  as  certification  boards  for  en[^>loyers  In 
business  and  In  the  professions;  and  that  the 
public  demand  for  the  services  of  higher  edu- 
cation be  limited.  These  reconunendatlons — 
which  come  from  within  the  university  as 
wrtl  as  from  without — suggest  that  there  Is 
a  widespread  belief  that  the  university  has 
over-extended  Itself,  that  It  has  attempted 
to  fill  too  many  roles. 

These  proposals  may  have  some  merit,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  going  to  restore 
the  trust  we  have  lost  simply  by  proposing 
remedies  dependent  upon  elements  outside 
the  university.  The  teaching,  research  and 
service  functions  have  been  part  of  the  role 
ot  universities  since  their  creation  In  medie- 
val times,  and  I  do  not  foresee  a  time  when 
one  or  another  of  them  will  be  abandoned; 
they  are  too  Interrelated. 

I  believe  first  we  must  recognize  that 
teaching  Is  primary,  and  that  research  and 
service  are  valuable  to  the  university  In  the 
degree  to  which  they  facilitate  the  former. 
It  Is  through  teaching  that  the  university 
and  the  Individual  In  the  university  will 
make  their  broadest  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society.  The  teacher  must  never  allow 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  Interests  to  lead  to 
ne^ect  of  the  Intellectual  growth  of  his 
students. 

As  the  largest  graduate  center  In  the  Stat« 
University  of  New  York,  this  Institution  at 
Buffalo  has  a  particular  obligation  to  re- 
March.  But,  if  we  insist  that  our  activities 
In  both  the  pure  and  i^ipUed  fields  are  to 
be  carefully  selected  to  enhance  the  teach- 
ing process,  then  we  wUl  maintain  our  In- 
tegrity as  a  true  Institution  of  learning. 
BeallatlcaUy.  this  selection  will  have  to  be 
made  among  interests  which  Individuals, 
businesses,  foundations,  and  governments 
Me  willing  to  finance.  It  wotild  be  foolish  to 
argue  that  social  utility  Is  not  a  powerful 
institutional  Infiuence.  Nevertheless,  careful 
■election  among  our  options  can  preaerve 
our  right  to  define  our  own  priorities  while 
simultaneously  serving  societal  advancement. 
Public  service,  apart  from  the  serrlee  In- 
'>««nt  In  teaching  and  research,  has  oc- 
eupled  during  the  last  several  years  an  In- 
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creasing  amount  of  time  and  resources  with- 
in the  university.  It  Is  obvious  by  now.  how- 
ever, that  the  tinlverslty  cannot  be  honed 
Into  a  cutting  edge  for  social  change.  That 
role  would  require  attributes  that  are  anti- 
thetical to  the  objectivity  demanded  by 
scholarship.  Therefore,  In  exercising  this 
function  we  must  make  sure  that  our  pro- 
grams of  service  have  a  broad  educational 
value,  and  that  an  advocacy  of  special  In- 
terests does  not  usurp  the  critical  stance 
that  the  university  at  all  times  m\iBt  main- 
tain. 

IV 

Can  the  responsibilities  of  the  university 
community  be  observed  without  a  formal 
and  enforceable  code  of  ethics?  It  Is  true 
that  our  universities  have  become  more 
legalistic  In  nattire  as  a  resiilt  of  campus 
disorders.  Nevertheless,  the  disciplinary 
codes  and  due  process  measures  that  have 
been  drawn  up  to  deal  with  these  problems 
have  not  stilled  the  public  outcry  for  yet 
more  stringent  regulations. 

Reacting  to  this  external  pressure  and  out 
of  a  genuine  concern  for  the  viability  of  free- 
dom on  the  campus,  many  educators  have 
suggested  the  need  for  a  well-defined  code 
which  Includes  an  enforcement  mechanism. 
The  Association  of  American  University 
Professors  recently  released  a  statement  on 
freedom  and  responsibility;  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
has  Issued  Its  own  statement  on  "academic 
freedom,  responsibility,  and  tenure";  and  at 
both  Berkeley  and  Stanford  the  faculties 
have  been  considering  the  strong  enforce- 
ment of  "codes." 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  concern  for 
professional  ethics  Is  healthy,  for  all  too 
often  in  the  past  we  have  emphasized  free- 
dom without  sufficient  regard  for  responsi- 
bility. It  is  my  personal  hope,  however,  that 
California  Is  not,  as  it  has  been  labeled,  "the 
nation's  weather  vane."  I  do  not  share  the 
view  of  those  persons  who  feel  that  the  con- 
sensual and  uncodified  guidelines  for  acad- 
emic freedom  and  academic  responsibility 
are  too  lU-defined  to  be  useful;  and  I  do  not 
want  the  umverslty  placed  In  the  position  of 
having  to  create  a  formal  code  and  enforce- 
ment procedures  as  a  means  of  avoiding  that 
creation  by  others. 

If  this  possibility  can  be  averted.  It  will  be 
done  so  only  through  Institutional  and  In- 
dividual commitment  to  self-dlsclpllne.  It 
Is  this  quality  which  enables  us  to  sublimate 
our  self-interests  to  the  advancement  of  the 
human  good  and  to  thereby  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose of  higher  education  and  of  this  Univer- 
sity. The  quality  is  intrinsic  to  scholarship; 
it  Is  both  our  defense  and  our  freedom. 
The  time  has  now  come  to  reclaim  It. 
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because  of  their  assimilation  into  civilian 
life,  veterans  disabled  by  those  battles 
may  not  be  so  prominent  in  our  minds. 
The  work  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
ersuis  of  returning  its  members  to  pro- 
ductive civilian  life  deserves  prominence, 
however,  today  and  always. 

Like  one  of  our  greatest  Commanders 
in  Chief,  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  believe 
what  we  say  today  will  soon  be  forgotten. 
But  the  scars  of  battle  borne  by  those 
maimed  veterans  ciuinot  be  obliterated. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  as  an  or- 
ganization, will  thus  continue  to  have  a 
great  historic  role  to  carry  out  in 
America. 

The  DAY'S  program  is  training  and  as- 
sistance to  disabled  veterans.  I  believe 
this  to  be  one  of  the  highest  levels  of 
citizenship  in  our  Nation — which  fought 
Its  first  battles  to  establish  itself  as  a 
Nation  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


FREE  CHINA  ON  LAOS 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF   WASHINO'rON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  have  taken  this  day  to 
salute  an  organization  of  Americans  who 
have  courageously  bom  the  marks  of  ova 
past  wars. 

I  refer  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, which  now  includes  nearly  300,000 
members  in  its  51st  year  of  existence. 

We  have  erected  countless  monuments 
of  tribute  to  those  who  lost  their  lives 
carrying  out  our  country's  battles.  But 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  often- 
times it  Is  helpful  to  see  ourselves  and 
what  we  do  through  the  eyes  of  other 
peoples,  to  get  their  opinion  of  certain 
fstcets  of  UJ3.  foreign  policy.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  we  should  tailor  our  policies 
to  the  desires  of  other  nations,  far  from 
it,  but  rather  that  we  should  reflect  on 
the  other  fellow's  point  of  view  in  order 
to  see  if  perhaps  we  might  not  have 
overlo<*ed  something  In  our  own  assess- 
ment 

Toward  this  end,  I  insert  some  c<Mn- 
ments  from  the  press  of  Free  China  on 
the  recent  allied  thrust  into  enemy  held 
areas  of  Laos.  These  comments  awjeared 
in  the  February  21,  1971.  edition  of  the 
Free  China  Weekly : 
Chdtksk  Pkkss  Opinion:  Vietnamization 
and  asianization 

United  Dally  News:  Expansion  of  Viet- 
namization Into  Aslanlzatlon  Is  imperative  to 
safeguard  Indochina's  peace  and  security. 

Asian  Communism  Is  international.  Its 
threat  must  be  combatted  by  International 
efforts.  All  Asian  democracies  should  render 
support  and  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  for 
strikes  against  Communist  bases  in  Laos. 

To  protect  American  lives  In  the  course  of 
further  troop  wlthdrawsOs,  the  United  States 
must  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  offensive 
li.  Laos  by  any  and  all  means. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  bitter  leseons  learned  In  the  Korean 
War.  They  are  adopting  "Indirect  aggression" 
as  their  ultimate  strategy  and  avoiding  open 
warfare  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Chinese  Reds  are  Instigating  Communists  U» 
all  the  Asian  countries  to  launch  "people's 
warfare"  and  bring  about  a  "united  front" 
of  armed  revolt. 

The  primary  goal  of  Pelplng's  strategy  1> 
to  compel  U.S.  forces  to  withdraw  from 
Vietnam.  Pelplng  can  Ignore  the  cutting  of 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU  by  South  Vietnamese 
forces.  The  Chinese  Reds  know  the  Viet  Cong 
and  Pathet  Lao  can  renew  aggression  when 
U.8.  forces  are  gone  from  Vietnam. 

New  Life  Dally  News:  Indochina's  peace 
and  security  depend  on  the  success  of  the 
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vs.  and  South  Vietnamese  offensive  ag^nst 
the  Communists  In  Laos. 

U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  operations 
against  the  Communists  In  Laos  is  the  first 
large-scale  offensive  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
This  move  Is  Important  strategically  because 
It  seeks  to  combine  Indochina's  three  battle- 
fields Into  one.  The  morale  and  antl-Commu- 
nlsrt  solidarity  of  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia 
and  Laos  will  be  greatly  strengthened. 

Pelplng  has  repeatedly  protested  against 
the  Allied  offensive  In  Laos  and  pledged  to 
continue  supporting  Communists  in  the 
three  Indochina  nations.  Pelplng  is  trying 
to  stimulate  the  emotions  of  U.S.  anti-war 
elements  and  appeasers  and  arouse  resistance 
to  the  Nixon  administration. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  expanding 
the  Indochina  war.  Cbou  En-lai's  statement 
that  "war  has  no  boundaries"  Is  a  threat 
Intended  to  test  the  reaction  of  the  United 
States.  Mainland  China  Is  still  In  a  state  of 
turmoil  and  Mao  Tse-tung  dares  not  become 
openly  Involved. 

Washington  must  not  forget  the  lesson 
learned  in  Cambodia  last  year.  Pull  support 
should  be  given  the  South  Vietnamese  offen- 
sive in  Laos,  including  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  if  necessary. 

Central  Dally  News:  The  new  military  drive 
Into  Laos  is  much  more  important  than  last 
year's  military  operations  in  Cambodia  by 
UjS.  and  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  campaign  in  Lace  will  help  prevent 
Communist  aggression  and  provide  more 
time  for  Vietnamlzatlon.  Communist  supply 
lines  to  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  will 
be  cut. 

Cutting  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  Is  a  big 
blow  to  Hanoi.  The  South  Vietnamese  can  do 
It  again  if  the  situation  requires.  Hanoi 
knows  this  route  Is  no  longer  dependable. 

China  News:  The  cutting  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail  and  the  successful  defense  of 
Cambodia  would  shorten  the  Indochina  war. 

American  dovee  have  so  fax  made  less  noise 
than  expected  about  the  South  Vietnamese 
advance  into  Laos. 

This  could  be  because  the  opposition  Is  off 
to  a  slow  start.  More  protests  can  be  expected 
In  time. 

It  also  may  be  that  some  peace  advocates 
recognize  the  neceesity  for  doing  something 
about  the  Commimist  build-up  In  Laos  If  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  ever  to  be  ended. 

Almost  all  North  Vietnamese  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies  now  move  into  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam  via  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
running  down  the  spine  of  Laos. 

Kompong  Som,  the  Cambodian  port  on  the 
Gulf  of  Slam,  is  no  longer  open  to  Commu- 
nist use. 

That  leaves  only  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail.  In- 
filtration across  the  Demilitarized  Zone  and 
along  South  Vietnam's  eastern  and  south- 
ern coasts  Is  of  nUnor  consequence. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot  get  at 
South  Vietnam,  the  final  phase  of  the  war 
becomes  an  exercise  of  cleaning  up  the  Viet 
Cong  and  remnant  Hanoi  forces. 

South  Vietnamese  are  already  strong 
enough  for  that.  This  Is  manifest  In  the  U.S. 
decision  to  back  up  the  South  Vietnamese 
army  In  Laofl. 

Should  Saigon's  forces  fall,  the  future  of 
Vietnamlzatlon  would  be  placed  in  Jeopardy. 
Free  Vietnamese  morale  would  be  seriously 
and  perhaps  fatally  undermined. 

President  Nixon  and  the  Pentagon  ob- 
viously believe  the  danger  is  slight.  They  are 
coiLfident  that  with  American  air  suppwrt  but 
without  American  ground  combat  forces,  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  more  than  a  match 
for  the  North  Vietnameee  regulars  they  will 
meet  In  Laos. 

"This  is,  then,  the  supreme  test  of  Viet- 
namlzatlon. The  Vietnam  war  la  coming 
down  to  its  final  denouncement." 
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FORTY  AMPHETAMINE  DOSES  A 
YEAR  FOR  EVERY  MAN.  WOMAN, 
AND  CHILD  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
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HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  I  was  one  of  those 
who  sponsored  the  amendment  which 
would  have  brought  about  restrictions 
on  the  number  of  amphetamines  pro- 
duced annually  in  this  coimtry.  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  justification  for  four  major  drug  man- 
ufacturers to  spew  forth  no  less  thtin  8 
billion  bennies,  dexies,  goof  balls,  and 
pep  pills — as  they  are  commonly  called — 
each  year,  while  the  actual  medical  need 
is  for  a  small  fraction  of  that  number. 
As  one  who  has  consistently  supported 
broad  and  far-reaching  legislation  to 
curtail  the  rampant  spread  of  drug  abuse 
in  this  country,  I  consider  the  continuing 
lack  of  restriction  in  this  area  to  be  a 
potential  source  for  still  more  Ameri- 
cans— particularly  the  young — to  be 
damaged  by  misuse  of  drugs. 

Believing  that  the  amphetamine  issue 
can  and  should  be  again  raised  in  the 
92d  Congress,  I  would  like  to  offer  for 
my  colleagues'  consideration  a  recent 
editorial  broadcast  on  WCBS-TV  New 
York.  The  station's  spokesman  outlines 
the  issue  very  clearly  and  urges  the  adop- 
tion of  legislation  to  plug  this  hole  in  the 
antidrug  dam.  I  certainly  concur  with 
this  editorial,  the  text  of  which  follows: 
WCBS-TV  EDrroRiAi. 

TOO    MAirr   AMPHXTAMINBS 

This  may  come  as  an  impleasant  surprise 
to  many  people — especially  parents  of  teen- 
agers frightened  by  our  ever-growing  drug 
epidemic — but  there  are  dangerous  drugs 
legally  manufactured  in  this  country  that 
are  never  used  for  medical  purposes  at  all. 
They  go.  Instead,  to  illicitly  produce  the 
up>s  and  downs,  the  thrills  and  kicks  of 
drug-abusers. 

Take  amphetamines  for  example.  Amphet- 
amines— or  speed,  bennies,  pep  pills,  as  they 
are  known  in  the  streets — are  produced  In 
such  Incredible  niunbers  In  this  country 
that,  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  figure  is 
mind-boggling.  Testimony  before  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  showed  that 
though  the  legitimate  medical  requirement 
for  amphetamines  is  under  a  bilUon  pills  a 
year,  there  are  some  8  billion  pills  pro- 
duced. That's  enough  for  every  man,  wonmn 
and  child  in  the  country  to  have  40  am- 
phetamine doses  a  year. 

It  doesn't  take  much  guesswork  to  know 
where  all  the  extra  billions  of  pills  are  going. 
Most  wind  up  In  the  hands  of  youngsters, 
too  often  with  the  disastrous  psychological 
reactions  and  brain  damage  that  can  result. 

Crime  Committee  hearings  described  one 
manufacturer,  now  out  of  business,  that 
shipped  over  a  million  amphetamines  to  a 
consignee  in  Mexico.  Federal  eigents  Inves- 
tigating the  sale  foimd  the  consignee's  ad- 
dress was  actually  the  lltb  hole  of  a  Tijuana 
golf  course. 

Despite  abuses  such  as  this,  when  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Bill  was  passed 
by  Congress  last  year,  drug  manufacturers 
were  able  to  successfully  lobby  against  ef- 


forts to  limit  the  manufacture  of  ampheta- 
mines. 

In  our  opinion,  limitations  on  these  and 
other  such  widely  abused  drugs  should  be 
written  into  law.  Perhaps  now,  they  will  be. 
The  United  States,  and  63  other  nations! 
have  just  signed  a  treaty,  whereby  each 
agrees  to  establish  drug  quotas  as  well  as 
licensing  and  reporting  devices.  The  Congress 
should  move  quickly  to  ratify  the  treaty  and 
work  out  details  of  the  necessary  legislation. 

The  profits  of  drug  companies — even  those 
who  have  been  helpful  in  backing  drug 
abuse  legislation — cannot  be  measiired 
against  the  damage  done  our  yoimg  people 
by  the  appalling  niunber  of  unnecessary 
drugs  that  this  country  manufactures. 
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or  wrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
appeared  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  present  my  views  on 
the  grave  and  critical  question  of  the 
draft.  I  indicated  there  my  profound  con- 
viction that  all  forms  of  military  con- 
scription must  be  dismantled,  and  that 
any  proposal  which  calls  for  less  than 
that — to  reform  the  draft  rather  than  to 
abolish  it — is  a  snare  and  a  fraud  upon 
the  public. 

Our  country  can  no  longer  ignore  the 
injustices  and  immorality  of  a  system 
that  takes  men  against  their  will  and 
then  compounds  the  injustice  by  favor- 
ing the  privileged  and  the  aflBuent.  Nor 
can  we  continue  to  supply  unlimited 
manpower  to  Indochina  and  thus  enable 
the  prolongation  of  a  generals'  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  my  testimony  I  ex- 
pressed support  for  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 20,  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Hatfield,  McGovern,  Church,  and 
Cranston,  which  calls  for  repeal  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971. 1  have  introduced  a  similar 
resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution  345, 
in  the  House. 

The  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution  345 
and  of  my  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  follow: 
H.J.  Rxs.  345 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  as  amended.  Is 
repealed  effective  December  31,  1971. 

Tbstimont    or    thb    Honorable    Bklla    8. 
Abztto     BEroRX     HovsE     Armed    Services 

COMMFTTEE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  present  my  views  on  the  draft  to 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  as  you 
receive  testimony  on  Hovise  bills  2476,  3498, 
3497  and  3498. 

Let  me  quickly  sununarlze  views  that  I 
will  expand  upon  in  a  moment.  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  military  conscription 
and  believe  it  shoiild  be  dismantled.  I  re- 
gard draft  reform  as  a  snare  and  delusion. 
Changes  in  a  system  of  involuntary  servitude 
can  never  correct  the  basic  injustice  per- 
petrated by  a  form  of  slavery.  Moreover,  the 
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draft  has  made  possible  the  escalation  and 
continuation  of  the  war  In  Indochina.  As  an 
important  step  toward  ending  that  wretched 
war,  the  President's  power  to  Induct  men 
into  the  armed  forces  must  not  be  extended 
beyond  June  30. 

The  draft  has  brought  untold  misery  to 
many  of  my  constituents,  the  less  privileged 
members  of  society,  including  a  high  per- 
centage of  Puerto  Rlcans,  who  suffer  most 
from  the  Injustices  of  conscription.  I  should 
like  to  speak  of  their  condition,  and  also  em- 
phasize the  deep  and  passionate  concern 
that  most  women  feel  about  the  draft. 

In  the  firs,  place,  I  view  any  form  of  com- 
pulsory "service"  as  wrong  and.  In  fact,  a 
misuse  of  the  word  service.  Conscription,  no 
matter  how  worthy  the  avowed  purpose,  no 
matter  in  what  sophisticated  packaging  it  is 
wrapped,  is  involuntary  servitude.  To  keep 
using  the  word  "service"  to  describe  actual 
slavery  is  a  mockery. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  advocate  any  type  of 
draft  reform.  I  view  attempts  to  make  the 
draft  allegedly  more  equitable  as  both  ro- 
mantic and  pernicious — romantic  because 
the  achievement  of  equity  within  a  con- 
scription system  is  impossible,  and  pernicious 
since  by  instituting  minor  changes  and  hold- 
ing out  false  hopes  these  attempts  tend  to 
make  the  draft  more  palatable  to  the  public. 
Even  such  widely  heralded  "reform"  as  the 
lottery  has  not  for  one  minute  altered  the 
fact  that  some  men  are  taken,  and  that 
among  them  some  are  killed,  wounded  and 
mutilated,  whUe  others  remain  free  to  go 
about  their  bxislness  l>ecause  they  drew  a 
lucky  number. 

I  share  with  millions  of  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans deep  distress  at  the  strife  and  discord 
that  the  draft  is  producing  so  widely 
throughout  our  country.  Until  very  recently 
the  draft  was  conscripting  thousands  of 
yoimg  men,  too  young  to  vote.  The  draft  Is 
still  exploiting  the  labor  of  all  young  men, 
especially  those  who  are  politically  and  eco- 
nomically least  powerful.  Many  of  my  consti- 
tuents are  in  this  group.  Large  numbers  of 
the  young  people  In  my  district  are  poor,  and 
many  are  Puerto  Rican  or  black  and  job- 
less. Students  are  deferred.  Those  in  essen- 
tial occupations  are  deferred.  My  consti- 
tuents, not  de'erred,  are  drafted  in  their 
stead. 

I  have  witnessed  at  first  hand  the  in- 
creasing alienation  of  many  young  people  as 
conscription  forces  them  to  choose  among 
evils — either  going  to  Vietnam  to  fight  in  a 
war  they  loathe,  fieelng  the  country,  or  go- 
ing to  jail. 

In  my  district  the  revulsion  against  mili- 
tary conscription  Is  considerable,  and  In  the 
course  of  my  election  campaign  it  was  made 
clear  to  me  that  the  people  there  want  an 
end  to  the  draft,  an  end  to  the  war  and  atten- 
tion to  their  very  pressing  needs  for  better 
housing,  jobs,  etc. 

Such  measures  as  the  abolition  of  student 
deferments  and  the  setting  of  a  national  call 
are  not  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  injustice 
of  conscription.  If  student  deferments  are 
ended,  some  of  my  constituents  will  be 
drafted,  sent  to  foreign  battlefields  to  kill 
and  to  be  killed,  whUe  other  young  men  will 
remain  scot  free.  As  long  as  one  American 
boy  is  forced  against  his  wlU  both  to  face 
death  and  to  mete  It  out  to  others,  then  basic 
injustice  and  the  cruelest  form  of  slavery 
continue  to  operate  In  our  society. 

Secondly,  I  object  to  any  and  all  draft 
laws  because  of  the  practical  Impact  that 
peace  time  conscription  has  had  upon  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  The  draft  has  greatly  weak- 
ened democratic  control  over  foreign  policy. 
It  has  provided  the  manpower  for  large-scale 
military  interventions  overseas  without  ap- 
proval by  Congress  and  the  people.  The  ex- 
istence of  an  unlimited  supply  of  conscrlpta 
encourages  the  government  to  resort  to  mili- 
tary solutions  and  thwarts  the  development 
of  a  constructive  foreign  policy.  The  Vietnam 
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war  might  have  been  avoided  had  Congress 
been  required  to  approve  a  reinstatement  of 
the  draft  for  specific  purpose  of  furnishing 
fighting  men  for  Vietnam  instead  of  being 
called  on  to  improve  an  ambiguous  and  rela- 
tlevly  harmless  looking  Oulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution. 

Conscription  thus  becomes  the  key  element 
In  enabling  administrations,  whether  Demo- 
crat or  R^ubllcan.  iinilaterally  to  commit 
the  nation  to  war.  even  when  that  Involve- 
ment proves  to  be  dangerous  to  the  national 
interest  and  the  health  of  the  economy. 

Conscription  guarantees  to  the  military 
and  to  the  White  House  the  "flexibility" 
which  by  their  own  admission  they  covet. 
Ready  access  to  a  limitless  reservoir  of  man- 
power enables  them  rapidly  to  expand  the 
size  of  the  army  by  administrative  fiat  and 
thus  to  wage  undeclared  war.  There  Is  no 
need  to  consult  Congress,  no  need  to  go  to 
the  people. 

The  key  role  which  the  draft  plays  In  mak- 
ing possible  the  continuation  of  the  Immoral 
and  unpopxilar  war  in  Indochina  Is  vmder- 
lined  by  the  very  introduction  of  HJl.  3476. 
The  drafting  of  men,  we  are  told,  must  con- 
tinue for  at  least  two  more  years.  Testimony 
has  been  given  to  this  Committee  to  prove 
that  without  a  conscription  system  to  fur- 
nish men  to  the  armed  forces,  even  the  grad- 
ual withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Indo- 
china cannot  be  implemented  as  presently 
planned.  Selective  Service  Director,  Curtis 
Tarr,  recently  visited  Saigon  for  a  firsthand 
view  of  the  situation,  and  expressed  the  judg- 
ment that  we  must  have  the  draft  to  con- 
tinue fighting  in  Vietnam.  Defense  Depart- 
ment spokesmen  testified  recently  that  the 
draft  must  be  continued  for  two  years  to  meet 
the  manpower  needs  of  the  armed  forces,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  deployment  In  Indo- 
china 

According  to  figures  given  to  me  by  the 
Defense  Department,  as  of  February  11,  1971 
the  Army  alone  was  sending  19,000  replace- 
ments a  month  to  Vietnam.  The  percentage 
of  draftees  who  go  to  Vietnam  is  not  re- 
corded as  they  depart  from  the  United  States 
but  approximately  37  percent  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  are  draftees  and  that  per- 
centage has  remained  steady  for  a  number 
of  months.  Overall,  11  percent  of  Army  per- 
sonnel are  draftees,  so  that  apparently  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  draftees  Is  being 
sent  to  Vietnam. 

The  casualty  figures  are  also  Illuminating. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  for  example,  of 
those  killed  in  action,  65  percent  were  drafted 
men.  Of  those  wounded  in  action  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1970,  58%  were  draftees.  For 
the  total  period  from  January,  1961  to 
March  31,  1970,  49.3%  of  those  kUled  in  ac- 
tion were  draftees.  The  full  meaning  of  this 
last  figure  becomes  clear  when  it  is  noted 
that  for  a  number  of  years  as  the  war  was 
winding  up.  no  draftees  were  In  Vietnam. 

Clearly,  without  the  forced  involvement  of 
conscripts.  Administration  and  Defense  De- 
partment plans  for  vtraglng  vmr  In  Southeast 
Asia  would  have  to  undergo  considerable 
revision. 

I  believe  that  this  abominable  war  must 
end.  The  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  made  It  clear  through  public  opinion 
polls  that  they  want  the  war  to  end.  Thus  far, 
every  effort  to  do  so  has  failed.  The  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment  Is  being  openly  flouted. 
The  war  Is  not  winding  dovim;  virlth  the  In- 
vasion of  Laos,  It  Is  expanding.  In  the  final 
analysis,  manpower  is  warpower.  Cutting  off 
the  manpower  will  necessitate  a  radical 
change  In  so-called  withdrawal  time-tables. 
Cutting  off  the  manpower  will  ultimately  re- 
sult In  ending  the  war. 

I  therefore  strongly  advocate  ending  the 
draft  m  order  to  end  the  war.  I  express  my 
support  for  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20,  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Hatfield,  McOovem, 
Church  and  Cranston,  a  resolution  that 
would  totally  abolish  the  Selective  Service 
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System  by  December  31st  of  this  year.  I  have 
Introduced  a  similar  Resolution,  HJR.  345,  in 
the  House. 

As  a  minimum  step,  should  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20  not  be  enacted  by  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  strongly  advocate  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Induction  power  not  be  extended  be- 
yond June  30.  this  year.  Deep  concern  has 
been  increasingly  expressed  in  Congress  be- 
cause the  control  that  It  once  exercised  over 
foreign  policy  has  virtually  disappeared.  If 
Congress  wishes  to  reassert  its  influence 
over  foreign  policy,  one  practical  step  wovUd 
be  to  close  the  door  on  the  conscription  of 
manpower  at  the  behest  of  the  President. 

Moreover,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  time  to 
put  an  end  to  the  President's  Induction  power 
Is  this  year.  To  wait  for  such  action  untU 
1973 — after  the  national  elections — means  In 
aU  probabUity  never  to  take  action.  Today 
with  the  draft  stlU  conscripting  young  men 
to  fight  m  Vietnam,  feeling  runs  deep 
throughout  the  land.  If,  however,  draft  calls 
are  gradually  reduced  to  zero  by  1973,  that 
feeling  will  abate,  and  today's  demands  for 
an  end  to  conscription  will  fade.  In  1973.  it 
will  be  easy  quietly  to  extend  the  presidential 
Induction  power — perhaps  indefinitely.  That, 
I  believe,  is  what  the  Pentagon  and  the  Ad- 
ministration have  been  counting  on  all  along. 
For  the  welfare  of  our  country,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  genuine  freedom  in  America,  and 
for  the  peace  of  the  world,  we  must  not  allow 
that  to  happen. 

Coupled,  of  course,  with  the  need  for 
draftees  to  fill  the  ranks  In  Indochina  is  the 
manpower  problem  posed  by  the  fact  that 
approximately  one  mUlion  American  men 
are  posted  In  garrisons  overseas.  To  man 
these  far  flung  military  outposts,  we  must 
conscript  young  men,  at  least  so  we  are  told. 
Clearly,  to  many  of  the  world's  peoples  our 
overseas  military  bases — thousands  of  miles 
from  our  shores — often  much  closer  to  the 
borders  of  potential  enemy  nations  than  to 
our  own,  are  highly  provocative.  Far  from 
promoting  peace,  they  create  suspicion  and 
hostility.  Par  from  providing  security,  these 
bases  make  for  fear  and  animosity.  I  urge 
that  we  bring  the  men  home  from  these  mili- 
tary outposts.  As  we  do,  our  alleged  need  of 
conscription  to  provide  manpower  for  these 
bases  disappears. 

Although  not  an  advocate  of  a  volunteer 
army.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  if  the  draft 
is  repealed  within  the  next  few  months,  we 
win  then  have  an  army  without  draftees — 
obviously,  an  army  of  volunteers.  I  would 
make  three  comments  about  the  existence 
of  such  armed  forces: 

Pnrst,  a  volunteer  army  is  obviously  a  lesser 
evil  than  conscription.  Secondly,  such  an 
army  should  not  be  a  permanent  featxire  of 
American  life,  but  a  transitional  part  of  our 
society.  I  view  the  end  of  conscription  and 
the  resulting  volunteer  army,  not  as  an  end 
in  Itself,  but  as  a  step  taken  toward  a  world 
of  law  and  order.  To  me  the  end  of  conscrip- 
tion, the  resulting  disappearance  of  a  limit- 
less source  of  manpower  for  military  ad- 
venturism, and  increased  Congressional  con- 
trol over  foreign  policy  would  minimize  the 
drives  In  some  quarters  for  the  U.S.  to  be  a 
world  policeman.  The  end  of  the  draft  would 
make  far  more  likely  the  constructive  partic- 
ipation of  this  great  nation  In  building  a 
world  of  genuine  community.  The  causes  of 
tension  and  mistrust  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced If  we  adopted  a  far  less  threatening 
postiue  than  that  which  we  present  to  so 
much  of  mankind  today. 

In  the  third  place,  I  support  such  pay  raises 
as  those  Included  in  H.R.  3496.  3497,  and  3498. 
especially  as  they  apply  to  first-term  recruits. 
Draftees  are  presently  grossly  underpaid  as 
compared  to  the  wages  they  would  receive  In 
civilian  life.  One  economist  has  estimated 
that.  In  effect,  each  draftee  is  "taxed"  $3600 
per  year  In  addition  to  having  his  body  con- 
scripted. To  provide  for  pay  raises  as  set 
forth  in  these  bills  is  simply  to  approach 
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equity  In  pUce  of  the  groos  imfalmess  of  the 
present  situation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  women  feel  deeply  and  strongly  about 
the  necessity  to  end  the  draft,  which  Is  taking 
their  sons,  husbands,  and  brothers  for  an  Il- 
legal and  Immoral  war. 

As  Josephine  Lee  Davis,  Associate  Director 
of  the  National  Council  to  Repeal  the  Draft 
has  said:  "Women,  committed  to  life  support 
and  increasingly  conscious  of  the  Insidious 
subtlety  of  compulsion,  are  natural  enemies 
of  conscription — a  system  which  disregards 
the  value  of  human  life  and  uses  people  In- 
differently and  capriciously  to  destroy  other 
human  beings." 


HOW  AAIERICANS  PEEL  ABOUT 
POLITICAL  ADVERTISING 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxiMOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  political 
advertising  has  become  an  issue  in  itself 
of  late.  While  limits  are  being  contem- 
plated, campaign  expenditures  neverthe- 
less increase.  As  the  prime  producers  of 
such  advertising,  we  in  the  House  would 
do  well  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
views  of  those  who  must  consume  the 
product.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
an  extended  report  prepared  by  a  distin- 
guished expert  in  the  field.  He  is  Mr. 
Albert  P.  Weismtui,  of  Foote,  Cone  ii 
Belding  Advertising,  Inc.  The  report, 
entitled  "A  Report  on  the  Public's  Re- 
action to  Political  Advertising,"  is  based 
on  interviews  conducted  after  last  No- 
vember's elections. 

The  report  follows: 
A  Rbpobt  ok  thk  Pttblic's  Reaction  to  Po- 

LmCAL  ASVKSTISING NOVEMBZI  llTH  WAVE 

Results 

introduction 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  the 
media  about  the  Influence  of  political  adver- 
tising on  television.  Legislation  which  would 
limit  campaign  spending  on  TV  was  recently 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon.  In  order  to  get  an 
Idea  of  public  opinion  on  this  controversial 
subject,  several  questions  were  Included  on 
the  November  Wave  of  the  FC&B's  Monthly 
Information  Service.  Specially,  we  wished  to 
get  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  people 
felt  political  advertising  on  TV  was  Influen- 
tial In  the  last  election,  and  If  they  felt  such 
advertising  should  be  restricted  or  controlled. 
The  exact  wordings  of  the  question  have  been 
appended  to  this  report. 

The  original  Intent  of  this  research  was  to 
provide  these  limited  measures  only,  but 
analysis  of  the  data  has  revealed  that  there 
are  many  more  questions  that  need  answers 
befCH-e  we  can  begin  to  understand  public 
opinion  on  the  Issue  of  political  advertising. 
The  flndlngs  from  this  study  must  be  supple- 
mented by  knowledge  of  why  people  felt 
advertising  influenced  voting  behavior,  what 
kinds  of  people  they  thought  were  swayed 
by  the  TV  efforts,  whether  they  think  these 
sources  and  kinds  of  Influence  are  good  or 
bad,  and  why.  Furthermore,  It  Is  apparent 
that  people's  responses  were  very  much  af- 
fected by  the  specific  local  campaigns  to 
which  they  were  exposed  In  1970 — the  Influ- 
ence of  which  cannot  be  sensitively  evaluated 
In  a  nationally  oriented  study. 

Methodotoinf 
The  Monthly  Information  Service  Is  con- 
ducted by  PC&B  for  the  purpose  of  efficiently 
obtaining  information  from  and  about  peo- 
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pie.  Each  month  personal  In-home  interviews 
are  conducted  throughout  the  United  States 
with  adults  31  and  over.  A  minimum  of  1,600 
interviews  are  completed,  about  equally  di- 
vided between  men  and  women.  Because  of 
the  way  in  which  the  sample  has  been  de- 
signed and  the  large  number  of  interviews 
conducted,  results  obtained  from  the  FC&B 
Monthly  Information  Service  can  be  used  as 
a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  attitudes/ 
behavior  of  the  entire  U.S.  population  21  and 
oidtT.  (A  detailed  description  of  the  sample 
design  has  been  appended.) 

Interviewing  for  this  wave  was  conducted 
In  over  300  areas  across  the  country,  from 
November  11  through  November  17,  1970.  A 
total  of  1,609  people  were  Interviewed,  777 
men  and  832  women.  The  actual  fleldwork 
was  supervised  by  The  OaUup  Organization, 
Inc.  All  computer  runs  and  analysis  of  the 
data  have  been  performed  by  PC&B's  re- 
search department. 

HIOHLIOBTS  OF  rtHOtNGB 

1.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  adults  be- 
lieve that  political  advertising  on  television 
had  some  Influence  In  affecting  people's  vot- 
ing behavior  In  the  last  election;  seven  out  of 
every  ten  feel  that  advertising  was  at  least 
"somewhat  Influential,"  with  half  feeling 
that  It  was  highly  influential. 

2.  Generally  speaking,  people  more  likely 
to  be  aware  of  and  Interested  In  the  poUtlcal 
process  are  the  most  likely  to  believe  that 
TV  advertising  had  an  Influential  effect. 
Speclflcally.  people  between  21  and  45,  better 
educated,  with  higher  occupational  status, 
and  In  middle  Income  groups  are  most  con- 
vinced that  political  advertising  had  an  In- 
fluence. Men,  residents  In  larger  cltlee,  and 
those  from  upper  Income  families  were  some- 
what polarized  In  their  responses — that  la, 
they  feel  that  TV  advertising  was  either 
highly  Influential  or  that  It  had  little  or  no 
Influence. 

3.  Por  the  country  as  a  whole,  belief  In  the 
Influence  of  political  advertising  varies  only 
slightly  by  party  affiliation,  with  Republicans 
and  Independents  somewhat  more  likely 
than  Democrats  to  feel  that  political  ad- 
vertising was  highly  Influential.  This  pattern 
Is  not  surprising,  since  It  has  been  observed 
that  party  affiliation  has  become  less  useful 
In  predicting  political  opinions  In  general, 
and  voting. 

4.  Almost  three-quarters  of  adults  go  along 
with  the  desire  for  some  kind  of  restriction 
or  control  of  political  advertising  on  TV,  with 
65%  m  favor  of  controlling  the  advertising 
Itself  and  9%  who  feel  that  only  the  length 
of  the  campaign  should  be  restricted.  Pour 
out  of  ten  of  those  who  favor  some  political 
restriction  articulate  no  speclflc  complaint, 
but  merely  believe  that  restriction  of  this 
advertising  is  a  good  Idet. 

5.  The  most  frequently  speclfled  concern 
Is  that  all  candidates  should  have  equal  time 
and  money  (24%  of  all  adults);  this  was 
a  more  prevalent  feeling  among  men,  people 
25-34,  college  educated.  In  professional  occu- 
pations, middle  Income,  and  from  large 
cities — a  proflle  essentially  similar  to  those 
believing  that  advertising  had  the  greatest 
effect.  This  suggests  that  If  people  feel  that 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  advertising  for 
one  candidate  was  Influential  In  affecting  the 
electoral  outcome,  then  there  Is  a  direct  cor- 
relation between  belief  In  the  Influence  of 
advertising  and  belief  that  It  should  be 
restricted. 

People  from  the  East  expressed  somewhat 
greater  concern  about  control  over  political 
advertising  expenditures,  but  this  seemed 
to  be  a  more  speclflc  feeling  about  the  type 
of  restrictions,  rather  than  more  desire  for 
restriction. 

6.  The  Western  region  appears  to  represent 
a  different  situation.  People  here  are  much 
more  likely  to  feel  that  advertising  was  ex- 
tremely Influential  and  to  believe  that  the 
content   of   the   advertising  should   be  re- 
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stricted— suggesting  that  they  feel  that  ad- 
vertising style  rather  than,  or  in  addition  to 
amount  Is  related  to  perceived  Influence 

7.  Because  there  are  several  kinds  <^  ob- 
jections to  political  advertising,  there  U  no 
direct  correlation  between  perceived  Influ- 
ence  and  desire  to  have  It  restricted.  The  pat^ 
tern  that  seems  to  emerge  suggests  that  peo- 
ple who  think  it  is  extremely  influential 
want  restrictions  on  those  areas  yielding  un- 
fair  Influence — extra  money,  or  untrue  or 
dishonorable  content—  and  those  who  think 
that  It  Is  not  Influential  want  it  restricted 
because  It  la  a  nuisance. 


"Z"  HERO  A  VICTIM  OF  GREEK 
JUNTA 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  cAurouriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lest  there  be  any  lingering 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  of  my  col- 
leagues about  the  antidemocratic  and 
totalitarian  nature  of  the  Greek  military 
Junta — which  remains  in  existence 
mainly  by  virtue  of  tourism  and  U.8. 
aid— I  would  bring  to  their  attention  the 
following  article  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  on  the  imlawful  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  Judge  Christos  Sartze- 
takis,  the  young  Judge  whose  courageous 
investigation  of  the  murder  of  Deputy 
Gregoire  Lambrakis  wsis  presented  to  an 
American  audience  in  the  movie  "Z."  Fol- 
lowing the  Sartzetakis  story  is  a  tough- 
minded  and  accurate  portrayal  by  Wash- 
ington Post  columnists  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Junta  has  maneuvered  the 
United  States  into  its  comer.  The  Sar- 
tzetakis article,  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  Washington  Post  column,  is  enough 
to  set  any  sane  man's  teeth  on  edge. 

The  articles  follow : 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Mar.  1, 

1971] 

Greeks  Arkest  the  Real  "Z" 

(By  Savllle  R.  Davis) 

Washington. — Pact  can  be  stranger  than 
film.  The  real-life  hero  of  the  moving  picture 
"Z,"  which  has  been  verv  popular  In  the 
United  States,  has  been  arrested  In  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  Greek  military 
Junta. 

He  Is  now  In  Athens  held  In  a  police  build- 
ing close  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States, 
which  Is  having  second  thoughts  about  Its 
support  for  the  mlUtary  rulers  of  that  coxin- 
try. 

The  "Investigating  Judge,"  who  was  ap- 
pointed under  Greek  law  to  look  Into  the 
murder  of  a  Uberal  Greek  political  leader 
at  a  peace  rally,  was  In  real  life  a  young 
Judge,  Christos  Sartzetakis.  His  role  In  the 
closely  documentary  film  was  played  by  the 
French  actor  Jean-Louis  Trintlgnant.  The 
role  of  the  murdered  left-wing  Deputy  Greg- 
oire Lambrakis  was  played  by  Yves  Montand. 

Word  has  now  reached  Washington  that 
Judge  Sartzetakis  was  taken  Into  custody 
without  any  legal  preliminaries,  when  on  a 
visit  to  his  family  In  Salonika,  on  the  night 
before  Christmas. 

STICBOL  or  RESISTANCE 

He  had  become  an  international  as  well 
as  a  national  symbol  of  resistance  to  arbi- 
trary police  power.  After  his  dramatic  break- 
ing open  of  the  Lambrakis  case,  with  his 
finding  that  the  police  themselves  Instigated 
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the  crime  and  that  "hlgher-ups"  were  trying 
to  cover  It  up,  leaders  of  the  police  were 
arrested  and  tried. 

Administrative  penalties  were  Imposed  on 
the  then  Greek  soUcltor  general  who  later 
became  "civil  president"  of  the  first  Cabinet, 
esubllshed  by  the  present  military  Junta 
when  It  seized  power.  The  solicitor  general's 
penalties  were  then  revoked. 

The  youthful  Judge  responsible  for  the  ex- 
posure and  trial  of  the  police  then  person- 
ally led  a  militant  defense,  before  the  Greek 
Council  of  State,  against  a  take-over  of  the 
Independent  Judicial  system  by  the  Junta. 

Sartzetakis,  whoee  fate  is  now  unknown, 
rigorously  held  to  his  Independence  as  a 
Judge  from  political  pressures  during  this 
period  when  he  challenged  the  military  lead- 
ers. He  refused  to  Join  any  resistance  move- 
ment against  the  government.  When  ordered 
to  return  from  legal  studies  In  Paris,  at  a 
time  when  he  could  have  remained  In  exile, 
he  voluntarily  returned  to  Athens  to  face 
whatever  would   be  done   with   him. 

He  was  dismissed  from  his  post  for  a  pe- 
riod, and  then  on  Christmas  eve  the  govern- 
ment Imprisoned  him,  without  public 
charges  so  far  as  is  known  here. 

JUNTA  MOVED  ON  COUBTS 

It  was  a  year  after  the  Junta  seized  power 
In  a  coup  d'etat,  and  five  years  after  the 
Lambrakis  affair,  that  the  new  military  gov- 
ernment moved  against  the  court  system  of 
Greece,  which  was  blocking  its  progress  to- 
ward a  police  state.  The  Junta  suspended 
for  three  days  the  article  of  the  Greek  Con- 
stitution which  protects  Judges  from  dis- 
missal. It  then  fired  some  30  Judges,  Includ- 
ing Judge  Sartzetakis. 

The  order  of  dismissal  in  his  case  accused 
him  of  acting  with  "partiality,  moved  by  his 
political  convictions"  In  his  work  as  a  Judge. 

Along  with  other  Judges,  and  In  the  face 
of  growing  evidence  of  government  by  ter- 
ror In  Greece,  Mr.  Sartzetakis  appealed  his 
dismissal  directly  to  the  Greek  Council  of 
State.  He  argued  at  length  before  the  council 
that  the  government  was  required  to  re- 
spect the  Constitution,  and  particularly  the 
Inviolability  of  Judges.  In  his  argument  he 
said.  "I  am  particularly  proud,"  referring 
speclflcally  to  his  work  as  Judge-lnvestlga- 
tor  In  the  Lambrakis  case. 

The  Council  of  State  rejected  the  plea  of 
another  erf  the  dismissed  Judges  and  Judge 
Sartzetakis  sent  a  second  appeal,  asking  the 
council  to  have  the  courage  to  reconsider  Its 
position  and  enforce  the  law.  In  It,  he  told 
of  being  repeatedly  threatened  during  his 
Judicial  career  both  by  "Instructions"  and 
by  "criminal  menaces  against  my  physical 
existence." 

LEGAL    PRINCIPLES    DEFENDED 

He  said  the  authors  of  these  agreed  on 
legal  principles  but  said  It  was  "absolutely 
forbidden  ...  to  apply  them  when  It  would 
compromise  the  authorities"  or  compromise 
Ideas  that  the  authorities  considered  socially 
desirable. 

Judge  Sartzetakis  said  he  was  not  dis- 
missed because  of  a  fault.  "On  the  contrary," 
It  was  for  "having  been  a  Judge  In  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  so,  I  acted  with  pride  but  without 
presumption.  I  have  known  no  other  truth 
but  that  which,  on  each  occasion,  was  dic- 
tated by  the  Imperative  of  the  law.  that  deity 
without  face,  and  the  voice  of  my  conscience. 

"My  conscience  has  remained,  as  far  as 
humanly  possible,  free  of  all  exterior  Influ- 
ence and  of  all  human  passion.  Of  passion  I 
had  only  one:  to  lift  myself  to  the  level 
where  Justice  has  been  placed  by  the  uni- 
versal conscience  .  .  .  when  surrounded  by 
the  turbulence  of  rivalries  and  the  exas- 
peration caused  by  social  tensions." 

The  Council  of  State  reversed  Its  position, 
ordered  the  reinstatement  of  the  Judges,  and 
the  Junta  refused  to  execute  the  orders  of 
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the  council.  It  later  Issued  a  new  law  to 
suit  Itc  own  purposes  and  Judge  Sartzetakis 
was  without  work  and  funds,  barred  from 
any  professional  activity.  Be  refused  all  of- 
fers of  aid  in  order  to  "remain  Independent" 
and  lived  modestly  imtu  bis  arrest. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  26,  1971 J 
The  Grkkk  Snow  Job 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

In  subduing  congressional  protests  over 
resumption  of  military  aid  to  Greece,  the 
State  Department  painted  a  totally  mislead- 
ing picture  of  approval  by  Greek  opposition 
leaders  who  are  now  making  clear  Just  how 
deeply  they  regret  this  momentous  step  by 
Washington. 

The  State  Department.  Justifying  renewed 
mUltary  aid  to  the  Greek  military  dictator- 
ship, quietly  told  Congress  that  even  mili- 
tant anti-Junta  politicians  favored  the  st^, 
partly  for  national  security  and  partly  be- 
cause the  Junta  was  moving  toward  restora- 
tion of  democratic  procedures  Including  free 
elections. 

The  fact  that  these  contentions  are  now 
being  repudiated  by  Greek  democrats  fits  the 
secret  record  of  collusion  between  Athens 
and  Washington  since  the  coup  d'etat  by  the 
Greek  colonels  In  April,  1967,  relieved  only 
now  by  high-level  misgivings  In  Foggy  Bot- 
tom. 

The  clearest  repudiation  of  the  State  De- 
partment's selling  Job  on  Greek  aid  Is  a  con- 
fidential letter  to  Greek  exile  circles  In  the 
U.S.  from  Constantlne  Mltsotakls,  a  leader 
In  the  moderate  wing  of  the  late  George 
Papandreou's  Center  Union  Party.  Now  exiled 
In  Paris,  Mltsotakls  is  probably  the  Center 
Union  leader  closest  to  King  Constantlne,  In 
self-exile  In  Rome. 

His  letter  calls  on  Greece's  ousted  political 
leaders  "to  clearly  demonstrate  our  opposi- 
tion to  this  decision  of  the  American  govern- 
ment" to  resume  arms  aid,  susj>ended  after 
the  1967  coup.  Moreover,  Mltsotakls  Is  backed 
by  the  nine  most  prominent  exile  leaders 
covering  a  wide  political  spectrum. 

Their  anger  dramatically  underlines  tes- 
timony before  a  Senate  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee on  the  resumption  of  aid.  Chris- 
tian Chapman,  a  middle-level  State  Depart- 
ment official,  stated  last  August  that  "within 
the  last  month  the  leadership  of  the  former 
democratic  parties  (In  Greece)  have  told  us 
directly  that  they  were  concerned  about  the 
security  of  their  country"  and  therefore 
favored  lifting  the  arm's  embargo. 

His  testimony  was  based  on  private  con- 
versations held  by  Roger  Davles,  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  of  state,  with  self-desig- 
nated leaders  of  the  anti-Junta  opposition 
In  Athens.  One  of  those  bogus  leaders  was 
Splros  Markezlnls,  an  extreme  rightist,  who 
actually  has  close  ties  to  the  Junta. 

What  Infuriated  legitimate  anti-Junta 
politicians  was  that  In  announcing  the  aid 
resumption  Sept.  22,  the  State  Department 
sold  It  to  a  skeptical  U.S.  Congress  on  the 
basis  that  the  Junta  was  vigorously  moving 
toward  parliamentary  government. 

Even  before  the  arms  embargo  was  lifted. 
Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght  of  Arkansas,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
gave  Davles  rough  treatment  In  a  committee 
hearing.  After  Davles  testified  the  Junta  was 
really  reforming,  Fulbright  snapped  that  this 
was  "so  utterly  contrary  to  the  facts  as  they 
exist  (that  It)  cannot  help  but  raise  a  ques- 
tion In  our  minds  as  to  whether  you  are  play- 
ing with  us." 

But  when  the  State  Department  In  later 
testimony  claimed  backing  from  anti-Junta 
leaders  for  the  aid  resimaptlon,  Fulbright  and 
other  U.S.  senators  had  to  hold  their  fire. 
In  short,  they  were  sandbagged. 

Since  then,  the  folly  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's decision  has  been  coming  home  to 
roost.  In  a  llttle-notlced  remark  on  "Face 
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the  NaUon"  Feb.  14,  Davlee'  boss,  AssUtant 
Secretary  of  State  Joseph  Slaco,  employing 
typical  diplomatic  understatement,  said: 
"Candidly,  we  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
fact  that  there  hasnt  been  more  progress  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  parliamentary 
government"  In  Greece. 

That  was  the  first  public  signal  that  some 
Nixon  administration  officials  are  having  sec- 
ond thoughts  about  the  aid  resumption, 
which  dissipated  the  major  U.S.  lever  for 
democratic  reforms  In  Greece. 

Simultaneously,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  soon  take  up  a  report 
on  Greece  expected  to  be  highly  critical  of 
the  Junu's  refusal  to  schedule  elections,  free 
all  political  prisoners  and  end  dictatorial 
rule.  That  report,  drafted  by  two  committee 
investigators  who  went  to  Athens,  will  pre- 
sumably tell  the  truth  about  the  anger  of 
anti-Junta  political  leaders  over  b^ng  used 
as  a  foil  to  Justify  arms  aid. 

Convinced  that  the  resumption  of  aid  not 
only  solidified  the  Junta  and  undercut  their 
own  efforts  to  restore  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, these  legitimate  apposition  politicians 
are  mortified  at  being  used  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  achieve  this  triumph  for  the 
colonels. 


OPERA-nON  HELPING  HAND 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSBIER     - 

OF  CAUFOUfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  August 
of  1969,  while  serving  as  commander 
U.S.  naval  forces,  Vietnam,  Adm.  E.  R. 
Zumwalt,  Jr.,  instituted  Operation  Help- 
ing Hand,  a  program  designed  to  up- 
grade the  standard  of  living  of  the  Viet- 
namese Navymen,  their  dependents,  wid- 
ows, smd  orphans,  and  to  make  rehabili- 
tation a  reality  for  disabled  navy  vet- 
erans. 

The  program  provides  for  basic  hous- 
ing and  a  minimum  protein  dietary  sup- 
plement to  Vietnamese  Navy  families 
and  a  prototype  dependent  community 
for  wounded  navy  veterans,  widows,  and 
orphans  in  the  vicinity  of  the  GVN  Re- 
habilitation and  Vocational  Training 
Center  at  Cat  Lai,  near  Saigon.  Since 
then,  material  from  Pi-oject  Handclasp, 
USAID,  CARE  and  numerous  other 
sources,  together  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  by  individual  Ameri- 
can and  Vietnamese  Navymen  have  made 
the  program  flourish. 

However,  financial  support  is  des- 
perately needed  to  purchase  addi- 
tional building  materials,  livestock,  feed, 
vaccine,  and  fishing  equipment,  and  to 
pay  for  salaries  of  school  teachers  where 
classrooms  are  being  built  at  newly  es- 
tablished Navy  bases. 

In  some  cities,  Navy  League  councils 
and  Fleet  Reserve  Association  branches 
have  organized  local  fund  drives.  Nav- 
al Reservists  are  encouraged  to  assist 
these  organizations  in  promoting  this 
program. 

Operation  Helping  Hand  Is  a  good 
cause.  It  is  a  cause  which  helps  here 
at  home  by  strengthening  stanch  U.S. 
allies  in  Vietnam.  Operation  Helping 
Hand  deserves  the  goodwill  and  support 
of  all  Americans  and  particularly  those 
with  close  naval  ties. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  POLICE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  TIBOIinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Michael,  2933 
Pairlee  Drive,  Fairfax,  Va.,  has  composed 
two  poems  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  During  these 
times,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  do  too 
much  in  supporting  our  policemen  and 
giving  them  all  the  recognition  possible. 
Most  certainly  reaffirming  our  allegiance 
to  our  country  is  always  in  order. 

I  include  the  poems  as  follows: 

To  Bk  a  POLICXUAN 
(By  Charlotte  E.  Michael) 

To  be  a  Policeman  many  things  are  re- 
quired: You  must  be  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  an 
advisor  and  a  quick  thinker.  If  you  come  up 
with  the  wrong  answer,  to  the  public  you're 
quite  a  stinker. 

We  bear  much  complaining  about  the 
taxes  for  the  policeman's  salary,  but  when 
these  people  go  on  vacation  they  want  their 
home  watched  as  though  It  were  an  art 
gallery !  This  Is  part  of  your  job  and  you  take 
It  all  In  stride,  so  whatever  you  do  ...  do 
It  with  pride. 

Times  have  changed  and  so  has  the  police- 
man's work,  with  better  pay  and  education, 
you're  no  longer  considered  Just  another  Jerk. 
Things  are  quite  different  now — but  you  have 
come  out  on  top — and  we  don't  hear  this 
phrase  as  frequently — "Just  another  dumb 
cop." 

Personality,  poise,  respect,  and  cool  head 
you  must  maintain.  You  must  be  able  to 
communicate  and  every  day  you  try;  that's 
why  it's  80  sad  to  think  of  all  the  young 
widows  who  sit  home  and  cry — but  they  know 
that  their  man  in  the  course  of  his  duty  had 
to  die.  Is  there  an  answer  to  this  question, 
Why? 

ThlB  Is  being  written  to  honor  all  of  our 
fine  Policemen  and  the  work  that  they  have 
done;  and  for  every  single  complalner,  there 
are  ten  that  you  have  won.  This  profession 
you  have  chosen — you  are  dedicated  and 
true — and  I  pray  that  God  will  bless  each  and 
every  one  of  you. 

OOO    AND    COUNTKT 

(By  Charlotte  E.  Michael) 

Ood.  we  thank  you  for  our  Country — the 
most  blessed  nation  in  the  world;  where  we 
have  our  freedom  to  worship  as  we  desire — 
where  we  see  fewer  people  go  hungry — as  in 
the  psist;  and  has  been  so,  thus  far. 

We  know  America  has  many  faults,  but  too 
our  CoTintry  we  must  be  true  .  .  .  for  this 
great  land  of  ours  was  wrought  by  Ood's 
hand — we  thank  you  God — and  may  every 
Christian  take  a  firmer  stand  I 

As  we  read  the  papers  and  hear  the  news 
...  we  see  the  Scriptures  unfold,  and  we 
know  that  our  future  has  been  foretold!  I  am 
thankful  for  the  red,  white  and  blue  .  .  .  may 
we  work  diligently  until  the  end,  dear  Lord, 
for  you. 

On  our  seals  we  read  "IN  GOD  WE  TRUST" 
.  .  .  this  is  a  faithful  saying  .  .  .  and  indeed 
we  MUST!  Four  little  words  stamped  on 
many  documents — and  then  forgot — I  can't 
help  but  think  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and 
the  mission  of  Lot ! 

So  "Old  Glory"  as  you  float  in  the  breeze 
.  .  .  We  respect  you  .  .  .  and  God  has  brought 
us  through  many  a  tight  squeeze!  We  know, 
God,  that  you  make  no  mistakes  .  .  .  but  we 
make  many  .  .  .  then  we  can  rejoice,  because 
Jesus  who  walked  this  earth  didn't  make 
any! 
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ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  COMMISSION- 
ERS SALUTE  CLEAN  ENVIRON- 
MENT CAMPAIGN 
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PROJECT  DARE  HAS  MADE  GREAT 
STRIDES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   FENNSTLVAKLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
bipartisan  show  of  concern  for  our  en- 
vironment, the  Allegheny  County  Com- 
missioners issued  a  resolution  commend- 
ing the  actions  of  Senator  Edmund  Mus- 
KiE  in  this  regard. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  support  to  this 
crusade  for  a  cleaner  environment  to 
that  of  the  Allegheny  County  Commis- 
sioners, Leonard  Staisey,  Thomas  Foer- 
ster.  and  Dr.  William  Hunt. 

The  following  is  the  commissioners' 
resolution: 
Resolution  of  thk  Board  of  County  Com- 

mSSIONZBS,    AlXZGRENT    COUNTY,    Pa. 

Whereas,  the  land  on  which  we  live,  the 
air  we  breathe  and  the  sky  which  gives  us 
sun  and  rain  are  Divine  gifts;  and 

Whereas,  man  has  been  endowed  by  his 
Creator  to  be  steward  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives;  and 

Whereas,  mankind  has  accepted  these 
gifts  without  proper  gratitude,  and  thought- 
lessly poisoned  the  very  elements  which  sus- 
tain life;  and 

Whereas,  United  States  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  of  our  Sister  State  of  Maine  has 
awakened  the  nation  to  the  ravages  inflicted 
on  man's  environment;  and 

Whereas,  this  great  Senator,  in  his  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  strives  to  stem 
the  desolation  that  covers  much  of  the  face 
of  the  land;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Muskie  has  played  a  key 
role  in  the  passage  of  pioneering  legislation 
to  cleanse  the  nation's  air,  land  and  water; 
and 

Whereas,  be  has  svunmoned  executive  and 
administrative  leadership  that  is  prepared 
to  commit  the  necessary  resources  and  will- 
ing to  enforce  the  necessary  laws;  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Muskie  reminds  us  that 
the  right  to  use  the  goods  of  the  earth  must 
be  tempered  with  responsibility,  and  has 
called  for  inhabitants  of  this  blessed  land 
to  combine  understanding,  vision,  determi- 
nation and  positive  action  in  applying  mod- 
ern technology  to  save  mankind. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  this 
Allegheny  County  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners and  all  the  citizens  of  Allegheny 
County  pledge  to  aid  Senator  Muskie  in  his 
efforts  to  save  God's  good  earth — and  ours. 

Resolved  and  enacted  this  18th  day  of 
February  1971. 

County  of  Allegheny 
Board  of  County  Commissioners. 

Attest: 

T.  B.  Carpentzb. 

Chief  Clerk. 
certificate 

I,  Thomas  B.  Carpenter,  Chief  Clerk  for  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  the 
County  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  do  here- 
by certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  a  certain  Resolution  duly 
adopted  by  said  Board  at  a  regular  meeting 
thereof  duly  held  on  the  18th  day  of  Febru- 
ary 1971,  as  the  same  appears  in  the  minutes 
of  said  meeting  duly  recorded  in  said  Board's 
Minute  Book  Vol.  52. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said 
County  of  Allegheny  hereto  affixed  this  18th 
day  of  February   1971. 

T.  B.  Carpenter, 

Chief  Clerk. 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  lead- 
ership demonstrated  by  project  DARE, 
a  group  of  volunteers  which  is  working 
to  make  young  people  and  their  parents 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  drugs. 

Project  DARE  has  made  great  strides 
in  attracting  youth  to  many  exciting  rec- 
reational pursuits  which  do  not  involve 
recourse  to  drugs. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  Thomas 
Ungerleider  the  project  has  provided  a 
valuable  service  to  the  people  of  the  Los 
Angeles  area  and  has  set  a  high  standard 
for  volunteer  efforts  in  the  field  of  drug 
abuse. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  written  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  on  November 
29,  1970: 
Anti-Druc  Project  Overcomes  All  Odds 

Following  Dr.  Ungerleider  in  speeches 
across  the  country,  DARE  students  have  fre- 
quently uprooted  the  misconceptions  of  par- 
ents by  proving  there  is  not  necessarily  a 
parallel  between  drug  use  and  hair  or  dress. 
From  this  point  the  students  can  explain  to 
parents  that  serious  drug  use  is  the  product 
of  emotional  stress  rooted  mostly  in  the  fam- 
ily unit.  Surprisingly,  DARE  students  have 
often  persuaded  unlikely  looking  local  drug 
users  to  admit  their  indulgence  before  the 
audience;  a  shock  which  leaves  parents  con- 
ducive to  frank  discussions  to  discover  where 
such  problems  really  lie  and  how  best  to  deal 
with  them. 

Healthy  response  to  his  speeches  and  the 
work  of  project  students  led  Ungerleider  in 
1968  to  the  idea  of  an  educational  film  which 
could  be  shown  in  schools  around  the  coun- 
try. The  flnal  product.  "Beyond  LSD,"  took 
the  same  characteristic  straight-forward  ap- 
proach toward  parents  and  children.  The  film 
won  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  National  Educa- 
tional Film  Festival  In  1968  and  Is  still  in 
demand. 

DARE  students  also  originated  the  Idea  of 
an  exhibit  called  "The  Happening"  which 
could  be  (and  has  been)  presented  In  sev- 
eral cities  across  the  country.  The  Happen- 
ing, aimed  mostly  at  parents,  included  ex- 
cerpts from  hard  rock  music  with  references 
to  drugs.  Parents  were  surprised  that  as  often 
as  not  the  references,  in  fact,  cast  scorn  on 
drug  users.  Other  far  out  lyrics,  they  dis- 
covered, had  a  meaning  entirely  different 
from  their  predilections. 

The  Happening  exhibit  received  the  Rush 
Gold  Medal  Award— flrst  place— for  all  sclen- 
tiflc  exhibits  at  the  125th  Anniversary  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Psychiatric  Assoc,  in 
1969,  Miami,  Fla. 

Highlighting  DARE  honors  was  selection 
of  their  film  and  exhibit  by  Canada  to  repre- 
sent preventive  drug  education  In  the  United 
States  at  Expo  70,  last  summer. 

DARE'S  and  Ungerlelder's  work  continues. 
Disciplined  thought  is  the  cornerstone  of  ap- 
proach. DARE  doesnt  exonerate  the  drug 
user  nor  does  it  blame  the  parents.  It  only 
asks  that  young  people  dare  to  study  the 
facts  available  and  parents  dare  to  study 
themselves  and  the  facts  about  today's  youth. 
Their  theory  is  simple:  People  can  make  It 
without  a  crutch  whether  the  crutch  Is  to- 
bacco or  marijuana;  aspirin  or  acid. 

For  a  number  of  practical  reasons,  Project 
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DARE  at  UCLA  should  have  failed.  At  best. 
It  should  be  only  a  mediocre  program  .  .  . 
not  notably  efficient,  not  notably  prolific,  not 
notably  infiuentlal. 

When  Dr.  J.  Thomas  Ungerleider,  drug  re- 
Bearch  director  at  the  university's  Neuro- 
peychlatrlc  Institute,  formulated  Project 
DARE  in  1965,  he  had  the  richest  of  inten- 
tions— a  program  aimed  diversely  at  the  com- 
munity level,  complementing  his  own  re- 
aearcb — but  he  took  a  calculated  profes- 
sional gamble. 

There  was  no  money,  people  or  space  for 
the  project  in  the  beginning.  Ungerleider, 
himself,  was  just  developing  a  nationwide 
reputation  through  psychiatry,  writings  and 
speeches  as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
experts  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse  research 
and  education.  The  risk:  If  the  project  failed. 
It  might  discredit  his  professional  approach 
or,  worse,  if  the  project  was  shaky,  he  might 
come  under  heavy  fire  for  breeding  a  com- 
munity program  that  was  unstable  and  failed 
morally  those  who  relied  upon  it. 

Though  the  university  does  not  provide 
money  or  people  for  DARE,  it  did  allow 
Ungerleider  to  hire  an  assistant  who  could 
also  oversee  the  project.  Fran  Burnford,  an 
educational  therapist,  found  her  office  was 
In  the  hall  on  the  institute's  second  floor. 

Then  came  the  recruitment  of  a  couple 
dozen  youths.  They  would  have  to  be  volun- 
teers; there  was  no  money  to  pay  them 
though  they  would  be  asked  to  give  up  their 
off  tune  in  the  same  vein  as  a  parttime  job 
with  work  on  Saturdays.  Moreover,  the  youths 
had  to  be  the  certain  type  consistent  with 
Ungerlelder's  plan:  long  hair,  mod,  intelli- 
gent, good  grades,  but  no  drug  use.  The 
youths  were  found  and  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Meanwhile  the  first  stages  of  the  project 
were  underway,  there  was  no  turning  back. 
Token  contributions  got  the  project  rolling. 
It  all  had  to  come  through.  And  it  did. 

But  today,  the  obstacles  still  seem  over- 
whelming. A  grant  of  $18,000  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  on  Criminal  Justice  does  give 
the  project  some  solvency.  And  incredibly, 
the  original  30  youths  are  still  vrtth  the  proj- 
ect, and  now — after  3  years — earn  (2  an 
hour  for  their  work. 

But  new  obstacles  have  replaced  old  ones. 
For  example,  DARE  is  now  confronted  with 
some  40,000  requests  monthly  for  recommen- 
dations and  materita.  All  requests  must  be 
answered.  An  average  of  five  films  a  week 
must  be  previewed  and  rated  for  cons\ilters. 

The  list  of  consulters  has  lengthened  pro- 
portionately with  DARE'S  success  yet  there 
Is  no  money  to  increase  manpower. 

DARE  members,  themselves,  are  being  pres- 
sured to  produce  more  programs  and  test 
their  good  record  with  more  extensive  ex- 
periments in  the  community.  One  response  to 
this  demand  Is  DARE'S  new  therapy  sessions 
with  troubled,  drug-using  youths.  DARE 
participants  must  attend  these  sessions  to 
provide  the  strength  of  the  healthy,  drug- 
free  ego. 

Miss  Burnford  was  given  a  small  covey  at 
the  institute,  but  there  is  only  room  enough 
for  a  mini-desk,  an  interviewer  and  the  mall. 
There  Is  no  secretary  so  she  has  a  dual  spe- 
cialty. Pile  cabinets  are  still  in  the  hall  and 
DARE  personnel  stUl  work  at  home. 


PRESS  COVERAGE  OP  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news   media   is   becoming   increasingly 
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more  aware  of  its  effect  on  the  Vietnam 
war.  Kenneth  Crawford  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  emphaslzee  the  importance  of 
the  press  and  its  inherent  ability  to  sway 
a  country.  He  citee  a  former  editor  who 
describes  George  Washington's  crossing 
of  the  Delaware  in  terms  of  today's  TV 
coverage.  He  then  makes  the  point  that, 
if  the  American  troops  beUeve  they  are 
not  appreciated,  it  is  not  solely  the  fault 
of  the  public ;  if  the  public  is  discouraged, 
it  is  not  solely  the  fault  of  the  military. 
Behind  each  move  in  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  the  press — analytical,  often 
brave,  and  even  more  often  naive.  I  sug- 
gest Mr.  Crawford's  column  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  his,  as  well,  for  it  is  an 
in-depth  appraisal  of  the  impact  of  the 
American  press: 

Ho  Chi  Minr  as  Hero:   On  Press  Covxragb 

OF  THE  Vietnam  War 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

How  would  the  modern  media  have  re- 
ported George  Washington's  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  at  McKonkey's  Perry  on  Christmas, 
1776?  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  former  editor  of 
The  Washington  Post,  asked  thU  ImporUnt 
question — and  answered  it — in  a  speech  to 
the  Washington  Association  of  New  Jersey  on 
Washington's  arbitrary  new  birthday,  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

Television  camera  men  would  have  focused 
their  zoom  lenses  on  the  rag-wrapped  feet  of 
Washington's  troopers.  When  it  was  over, 
microphones  would  have  been  thrust  under 
the  noses  of  stripling  recruits  to  catch  their 
answers  to  the  question:  "How  do  you  feel 
about  some  of  your  buddies  being  lost  in  this 
sneaky  operation?"  The  writing  war  corre- 
spondents would  have  salted  their  dispatches 
with  suggestions  that  the  whole  bloody  ven- 
ture was  lU-concelved  by  an  incompetent 
commander,  ill-excused  by  a  badly  trained 
and  equipped  army  and  predestined  to  fail. 

New  York  editorial  writers  would  have  fol- 
lowed up  with  lamentations  about  the  plight 
of  Trenton's  civilian  population,  driven  from 
Its  snug  houses  Into  th«  oold  on  a  sacred 
holiday,  caught  In  the  croesflre  between 
Hessian  defenders  and  attacking  colonials, 
and  forced  into  a  fight  against  its  will  over 
a  questionable  cause:  something  about  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  Washington,  In- 
stead of  attacking,  should  have  been  nego- 
tiating. His  occupation  of  Trenton  and  quick 
withdrawal  showed  that  he  was  still  engaged 
In  search-and-destroy  operations — "following 
the  wlll-o-the-wlsp  of  military  victory,"  as 
Wiggins  thought  the  editorial  writers  would 
have  put  it. 

Wiggins  fantasy  was,  of  course,  a  wry 
comment  on  the  way  the  media  of  the  60s 
and  the  start  of  the  70s  have  dealt  with  the 
war  m  Vietnam.  This  war  is  the  flrst  In 
which  American  media,  measured  by  weight 
of  vlewershlp,  readership  and  Influence, 
have  been  kinder  to  the  nation's  enemies 
than  to  Its  frlendlles.  This  has  been  partly 
Inadvertent,  partly  not.  In  any  case.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  has  come  off  as  this  war's  greatest 
hero,  the  Vletcong  as  Its  most  admired  fight- 
ers, American  and  South  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers as  its  most  mistrusted  participants, 
American  OIs  as  its  least  appreciated  war- 
riors, especially  since  My  Lai,  which  has 
been  made  the  basis  for  unjust  generaliza- 
tion, and  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  as  in- 
variably unreliable,  also  imjust. 

All  this  is  something  new  for  Americans. 
They  have  always  before  tended  to  be  home- 
team  rooters.  In  British  pubs  Rommel  may 
have  been  the  favorite  hero  of  the  second 
world  war  but  Americans  stood  by  their  own 
even  when  correspondents  on  the  scene  in 
North  Africa  intimated,  insofar  as  intima- 
tion could  be  slipped  through  the  censorship, 
that  the  "Darlan  deal"  and  mistreatment  of 
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De  Gaulle  were  compromising  the  morality 
of  the  allied  war  effort. 

Wars  have  never  been  pretty  but  their 
ugliness  has  never  before  been  conveyed  to 
American  households  in  living  color,  as  it 
has  this  time,  and  always  from  our  side 
because  the  other  side  is  out  of  reach  of 
cameras  and  correspondents.  But  it  U  more 
than  that.  War  correspondents  have  often 
been  Instant  experts  and  critics  and  they 
seem  even  more  so  this  time.  They  have  to 
be  youthful  to  stand  the  physical  rigors  and 
brave  to  take  the  chances  they  must  run  in 
Vietnam.  More  than  30  of  them  have  been 
killed.  They  are  admirable  In  action  but 
sometimes  wrong  in  their  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal judgments  and  simplistic  in  their  pol- 
Itlce. 

Prlae  committees,  Pulitzer  Included,  have 
rewarded  the  most  captious.  The  seU-styled 
"cowboys"  who  constituted  themselves  a 
sort  of  get-rld-of-Dlem  committee  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  made  a  point  of  being 
on  hand  for  every  bonze  immolation  and 
of  representing  the  Saigon  disorders  as  a 
sort  of  holy  way  between  the  nUlng  Catholics 
and  the  subject  Buddhists.  Reputations  were 
forged  In  the  bonze  fires. 

Here  in  Washington,  too,  there  has  been 
a  lively  Journalistic  contest  to  be  flrst  with 
the  worst.  One  of  its  high  points  was  The 
New  York  Times  revelation  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  Tet  attacks  that  the  military  was  ask- 
ing for  206,000  more  troops  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  enemy's  overextension.  Coming 
as  it  did,  two  days  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary,  the  Times  report  had  enor- 
mous political  Impact.  It  almost  certalnlv 
contributed  to  the  big  McCarthy  vote  and.  In 
turn,  to  President  Johnson's  subsequent  de- 
cision not  to  run  again. 

The  genesis  of  the  expose,  if  that  Is  what 
it  was,  has  just  been  publicly  revealed  for 
the  first  time  by  Philip  Potter,  Washington 
Bureau  Chief  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  It  was 
leaked  to  the  Times  by  Townsend  Hoopes 
then  a  Pentagon  official  of  dovUh  persua- 
sion. ActuaUy,  the  plan  Hoopes  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  Times  was  one  of  the  alternatives 
under  consideration  and  one  which  had  little 
chance  for  Presidential  approval  in  the 
Washington  atmosphere  of  post-Tet  distress 
Hoopes  had  to  violate  a  specific  presidential 
order  of  secrecy  pending  decision  to  spring 

Things  haven't  changed  much,  as  the  sus- 
picious reporting  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
effort  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traUs  In  Laos 
demonstrates.  By  part  of  the  press  it  is 
treated  as  a  cunning  scheme  to  inject  Amer- 
icans Into  an  expanded  war  rather  than 
what  It  Is,  a  bold  attempt  to  prepare  for  con- 
tinued evacuation  of  American  forces.  Re- 
porters and  editors  keep  telling  themselves 
and  others  that  they  have  been  more  per- 
ceptive about  this  war  than  have  military 
and  political  leaders.  They  may  be  right.  But 
they  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  ultimate 
IrresponslblUty.  In  President  Nixon's  place 
they  would  probably  be  doing  about  what  he 
is  doing.  And  history  may  be  more  approving 
of  him  than  of  them. 


WELFARE  STATISM  GOES  POORLY 
IN  SWEDEN 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  we 
let  the  welfare-staters  take  us  too  far 
down  the  statism  road  here  in  the 
United  States,  maybe  we  had  better  look 
outside  our  borders  to  see  how  poorly 
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some  of  these  welfare  states  have  been 
doing.  Let  me  mention  Just  one— Swed- 
en— she  has  not  been  doing  too  well  and 
she  is  suppose  to  be  the  "shining  ex- 
ample." Her  troubles  have  been  reported 
from  time  to  time.  The  latest  article  to 
appear  just  yesterday  in  the  Wall  Street 
Jo\irnal.  The  article  follows : 
VfTLTAM*  OoKK  Mad 

"The  organlzad  welfare  state  baa  gone 
mad."  So  observed  Ounnar  Myrdal,  tbe 
noted  economlBt,  In  commenting  on  tbe  rasb 
of  wblte-coUar  strikes  tbat  bas  been  dis- 
rupting Sweden  for  tbe  past  several  weeks. 

Tbe  strikes  and/or  lockouts  Involves  civil 
servants,  army  officers,  teacbers  and  judges. 
Tbey  are  demanding  buge  pay  Increases  to 
compensate  for  Inflation  and  taxes — Sweden's 
are  among  tbe  blgbeot  In  tbe  world.  Tbe  In- 
flation and  tbe  taxes  are  part  of  tbe  price 
for  tbe  country's  comprebenslve  welfare 
state. 

At  tbe  same  time  tbese  mostly  well-edu- 
cated, relatively  well-beeled  strikers  are 
angry  at  tbe  pay  raises  tbat  bave  gone  to  In- 
dustrial workers  in  recent  years.  In  tbe 
words  of  a  New  York  Times  dlspatcb,  tbey 
"are  worried  tbat  the  government's  promise 
to  narrow  tbe  wage  gap  between  workers  will 
keep  tbe  wblte-collar  college  graduates  locked 
In  financially  and.  perbaps  nK>re  Important, 
without  tbe  class  status,  .he  privileges  and 
the  relative  salary  positions  tbat  once  sepa- 
rated a  professor  from  an  Industrial  worker." 

Now  this  spectacle  Is  not  without  Its  Ironic 
overtones.  For  a  long  time  our  liberal  friends 
here  at  home  have  disparaged  tbe  United 
States  by  reference  to  Sweden,  with  Its  rather 
high  standard  of  living  coupled  with  an  al- 
most total  absence  of  poverty  and  racial 
conflict.  (Of  course  tbe  nation  Is  ethnically 
homogeneous  by  comparison  with  tbe  U.S.. 
and  there  bave  been  problems,  like  an  acute 
boiislng  shortage,  even  before  the  present 
troubles.) 

So  those  who  advocate  a  full-blown  wel- 
fare state  for  America  should  mark  well  the 
cboctf  such  a  state,  with  all  Its  government 
"planning,"  Is  capable  of  creating. 

True,  the  U.S.  Is  still  quite  a  way  from 
Swedish-style  welfarism.  Yet  we  do  bave 
persistent  Inflation,  our  taxes  are  oppres- 
sive and  only  a  naive  person  would  suppose 
tbat  tbe  total  tax  burden  will  do  anything 
but  grow  In  the  years  ahead.  And  In  the 
sense  of  our  monstrously  swelling  rolls  of 
people  on  public  relief,  we  are  rapidly  be- 
coming something  of  a  welfare  state. 

For  all  Its  neatness,  for  all  Its  seeming 
logic,  tbe  welfare-state  concept  has  always 
been  a  delusion.  The  human  animal  Is  not 
so  simply  motivated  and  manipulated.  The 
Imperfections  of  our  Indlvldual-orlented 
society  are  manifest;  tbey  are  far  preferable 
to  the  deadening — and  finally  divisive — 
sway  of  statlsm. 


PURDUE    TOPS    IN    ENGINEER 
GRADUATES  AGAIN 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    UtDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  LANDOREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 

the  most  important  contributors  to  the 
quality  of  life  In  America  is  the  engineer. 
Without  engineers,  we  would  be  without 
automobiles,  without  airplanes,  without 
highwso's.  without  bridges,  without 
power,  without  labor-saving  appliances. 
Just  about  every  modem  convenience 
that  we  take  so  much  for  granted  and 
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which  makes  us  the  envy  of  every  nation 
on  earth  Is,  to  some  extent,  the  product 
of  englneeiing. 

If  the  engineer  has  made  his  contribu- 
tion, then  it  is  reasonable  to  also  show 
our  deep  gratitude  to  the  school  that 
trained  him.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
fine  schools  of  engineering  in  the  United 
States,  but  none,  however,  outranks 
Purdue  University  in  qiudity  and  quan- 
tity. 

This  year,  as  the  year  before,  Purdue 
has  granted  more  engineering  degrees 
than  any  other  school.  We  in  Indiana 
are  proud  of  this  illustrious  record. 

A  recent  story  in  Piurdue's  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Jour- 
nal ti  Courier,  has  brought  this  fact  to 
light.  I  would  like  to  bring  this  proud 
fact  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  Nation  and  ask  to  insert  that 
story  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  story  follows: 

Pttrdxtx  Tops  in  Enginksh  OsAoe  Again 

Purdue  University  continued  Its  national 
leadership  In  granting  the  highest  number  of 
engineering  degrees  during  the  19e9-70  aca- 
demic year,  according  to  official  figures  re- 
leased this  week. 

Purdue  once  again  produced  the  largest 
number  of  bachelor's  degrees  (010)  as  It  did 
In  1969,  the  American  Society  for  Engineer- 
ing Education  (ASEE)  reported. 

The  Schools  of  Engineering  ranked  eighth 
In  master's  degrees  and  fifth  In  doctoral  de- 
grees for  a  total  of  1,386  diplomas  given  In 
eight  disciplines. 

This  figure,  also  tops  In  the  nation,  repre- 
sents more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  degrees  granted — 62,134. 

Purdue's  School  of  Technology  also  ranked 
first  with  403  bachelor  of  technology  degrees 
granted,  placing  tbe  University  of  Dayton's 
149  at  a  distant  second.  The  Purdue  school 
ranked  third  with  610  two-year  degrees 
granted. 

Across  the  country  there  were  more  doc- 
tor's degrees  granted  than  ever  before,  con- 
tinuing the  trend  started  In  1967.  At  tbe  B.S. 
level,  the  total  was  about  3,000  more  than 
during  1968-69  but  still  below  the  niimber 
reached  In  1949-60.  There  was  a  slight  in- 
crease over  the  1968-69  master's  level. 

Engineering  Education,  the  jotimal  of 
ASEE,  Indicated  tbat  graduating  classes 
throtigb  1973  will  probably  be  smaller  than 
tbe  1970  class. 
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RESOLUnON  OP  COUNCIL  OF 
POLISH   SOCIETIES 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  diiPONT 

or   OELAWARZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  DuPONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a 
resolution  that  was  recently  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  Polish  Societies  in  the 
State  of  Delaware.  This  resolution  was 
sent  to  me  by  Mrs.  Angela  C.  Turochy, 
president  of  the  council  and  Mrs.  Rosalie 
S.  Obara,  secretary. 

I  think  that  the  spirit  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  the  observations  made  about 
communism  in  Poland  are  worth  noting 
in  an  era  when  many  people  are  ques- 
tioning why  this  country  is  still  main- 
taining its  vigil  against  the  Communists. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 


Rksoltttion  or  CottNcn.  or  Polish  Societies 
AND  Clubs  in  the  State  or  Delawasx 

We,  delegates  of  Polish  organizations  rep- 
resenting about  10,000  Americans  of  Polish 
descent,  assembled  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  CouncU  of  Polish  SocleUes  and  Clubs 
In  the  State  of  Delaware  and  tbe  Delaware 
Division  of  Polish  American  Congress,  held 
on  January  29,  1971,  at  the  Pulaski  Legion 
Hall,  Linden  and  Jackson  Streets,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  do  hereby  resolve: 

That  because  the  Communist  regime  in 
Poland  perpetrated  acts  of  oppression  and 
murder  against  Polish  workers  during  recent 
strikes  and  mass  protests  against  announced 
price  Increases  of  basic  commodities  which 
make  It  Impossible  for  an  average  wage  earn- 
er to  provide  minimum  sustenance  for  his 
family. 

Tbat  because  of  the  economic  system  Im- 
posed on  Poland  by  Soviet  Russia,  Poland's 
standard  of  living  is  among  the  lowest  In 
Europe, 

That  because  the  Communist  regime  in 
Poland  Is  but  an  agent  and  an  Instrument  of 
Russian  Imperialism,  forcing  Poland  to  sup- 
ply considerable  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  Cuba 
and  Egypt; 

Therefore,  we  condemn  the  Communist  re- 
gime In  Poland  for  staging  mass  arrests  and 
answering  with  tanks  and  bullets  against 
the  Polish  protesters. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  continue  to  sup- 
port tbe  Polish  efforts  to  free  tbe  people 
of  Poland  from  Communist  oppression  and 
extend  our  sympathy  to  these  oppressed 
people. 

We  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  tbe  Delaware  representatives 
in  tbe  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
use  their  Influence  to  secure  tbe  release  of 
thousand  of  Poles  imprisoned  during  recent 
disturbances  and  to  condemn  murder  and 
reign  of  terror. 

We  further  resolve  that  copies  of  this  res- 
olution be  submitted  to  the  President  of 
tbe  United  States  and  to  tbe  three  Delaware 
RepresentaUves  In  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. 


SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  10,  Radio  Station 
KCBS  in  San  Francisco  broadcast  many 
times  a  very  forceful  plea  for  continued 
substantial  support  for  our  national 
space  program.  As  we  all  know,  Apollo 
14  was  a  brilliant  success.  That  success 
was  only  made  possible  by  the  unmatch- 
able  competence  of  the  space  team,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  astronauts,  but  all 
of  the  scientists,  engineers,  technicians, 
and  administrative  managers  whose 
dedication  to  the  manned  space  flight 
program  never  faltered.  This  Nation  has 
also  compiled  an  outstanding  record  In 
unmanned  space  flight  with  a  percent- 
age of  success  that  far  outstrips  our 
major  competitor  in  space.  All  these 
things  were  possible  because  Congress 
and  the  American  people  decided  over 
the  past  12  years  to  make  the  necessary 
investments  in  funding  In  human  re- 
sources. Those  were  Investments  into  a 
future  capability  in  space  that  extends 
far  beyond  our  present  vision.  We  must 
not  throw  away  the  space  science  and 
technologies  we  have  already  acquired 
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which  are  today  finding  their  effects  and 
applications  throughout  oiu-  society.  I 
urge  every  Member  to  read  and  reflect 
upon  the  broadcast  which  I  now  Include 
for  the  Record: 

Apollo  14 

Will  Apollo  14  be  one  of  the  closing  chap- 
ters In  mankind's  effort  to  cross  tbe  frontiers 
of  q>aoe7  It  would  seem  that's  a  distinct 
possibility.  There  are  voices  being  heard 
which  call  for  eliminating  the  space  budg- 
et In  tbe  interest  of  earthboimd  priorities. 
Let's  look  at  some  figures. 

The  space  budget  for  1972  is  placed  at  3.1 
billion  dollars.  That's  a  sizeable  sum.  The 
allocation  for  Health,  Education,  Manpower 
and  Income  Protection  amounts  to  86.6  bil- 
lion. A  much  larger  amount  Is  considered  In- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  for  which  It's 
designed.  T'be  space  program  represents  only 
4%  of  the  sum  allocated  to  Health.  Educa- 
tion, Manpower  and  Income  Protection. 
Thus,  even  If  tbe  space  projects  were  wiped 
out,  there  would  be  little  significant  In- 
crease in  tbe  funds  available  for  earthbound 
priorities. 

We  feel  there's  more  than  just  money 
Involved.  America  has  devoted  a  decade  to 
developing  one  of  the  greatest  pools  of  man- 
power, talent  and  knowledge  ever  created. 
This  Is  an  enormous  asset  and  it  must  not 
be  wasted.  Eliminating  the  space  program 
would  be  an  easy,  highly  visible  means  of 
soothing  the  critics.  But  as  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned, it  would  mean  tbe  loss  of  a  decade's 
work  and  countless  centuries  of  future 
potential.  We  hope  youll  think  about  It. 
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SCIENCE  AWARD  WINNERS- 
SCIENCE  FOR  ALL 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PLAINTIFFS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
was  away  on  ofiScial  leave  of  absence  dur- 
ing yesterday's  vote  on  House  Resolution 
264,  I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  make 
my  views  known  on  this  issue.  This  res- 
olution would  limit  the  plaintiffs,  Messrs. 
Stamler,  Hall,  and  Cohen,  in  a  pending 
court  case,  from  receiving  in  entirety  the 
documents  held  by  the  former  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  regard- 
ing their  case.  For  essentially  two  basic 
reasons  I  oppose  this  resolution.  First,  it 
contradicts  a  prior  judgment  of  a  Federal 
tribunal  that  these  plaintiffs  have  a  basic 
right  to  the  evidence  in  full  and  that  this 
evidence  is  indispensable  to  them  for  car- 
rying on  the  civil  action.  For  a  body  that 
concerns  itself  so  diligently  with  law  and 
order,  it  Is  Inconsistent  and  counter  to 
its  tradition  for  the  House  to  interfere 
with  a  Federal  court  decision. 

Secondly,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  my  col- 
league. Mr.  IcHORD.  has  indicated  that 
the  only  real  reason  for  denying  these 
Plaintiffs  their  request,  is  because  of  the 
extra  burden  placed  on  the  Committee's 
staff  members.  This  is  not  a  compelling 
reason  to  deny  the  plaintiffs'  evidence 
that  is  so  vital  to  an  equitable  hearing. 
^rJi^^^S^^-  ^  Speaker.  I  go  on  record 
at  this  time  opposing  any  attempts  by 
inis  body  to  circumscribe  the  judicial 
"Khts  of  any  of  our  citizens 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSSNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speakex.  I  would 
like  to  commend  three  fine  students  from 
Oakland.  Calif.,  for  their  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  field  of  science  and 
technoIog>'.  Miss  Elaine  Marie  Parker. 
17;  Raymond  Kay  Chan.  18;  and  Ken- 
neth Thomas  Luey,  17.  all  of  Oakland 
were  recently  named  to  the  honors 
groups  consisting  of  300  students  around 
the  Nation  in  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Sci- 
ence Talent  Search. 

Miss  Parker  was  cited  for  her  work  in 
practical  light  stimuli  for  soilless  botani- 
cal culture.  Mr.  Chan  for  work  in  air- 
plane wing  design,  and  Mr.  Luey  for 
analysis  of  superconducting  components 
in  electric  motors. 

Supported  by  financial  assistance  from 
the  Westinghouse  Educational  Founda- 
tion and  administered  by  the  Science 
Clubs  of  America,  the  annual  science 
talent  search  Is  the  pioneering  endeavor 
to  discover  at  the  high  school  senior  year 
level  those  who  have  the  potentialities  to 
become  the  research  scientists  of  the  fu- 
ture. Many  millions  of  dollars  in  scholar- 
ships in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  Nation,  supplementing 
the  Westinghouse  Science  Scholarships, 
have  been  given  to  those  who  have  thus 
been  discovered  to  have  high  science 
talent. 

The  achieving  of  honors  in  the  science 
talent  search  is  evidence  of  scientific 
ability  and  interest  which  can  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  admissions  and  granting  of 
scholarships.  For  this  reason,  the  honors 
list  is  distributed  to  all  imlverslties  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States  utilizing  a 
list  furnished  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 

In  attempting  to  make  this  vast  reser- 
voir of  scientific  talent  available  for  Im- 
portant humanitarian  tasks  in  the  world, 
and  for  its  citizens,  we  must  take  steps 
to  insure  that  those  efforts  will  be  used 
for  peaceful  purposes  and  not  for  the 
purposes  of  furthering  the  war,  death, 
and  destruction  sweeping  the  world  to- 
day. 

The  schools,  institutions,  and  instruc- 
tors who  have  made  equally  commend- 
able efforts  to  encourage  and  develop 
students  of  high  scientific  abUity  and 
caliber  should  be  encouraged  to  promote 
this  same  fervor  among  the  poor,  the 
minorities  of  this  country,  women,  the 
young,  and  all  those  who  have  generally 
and  historically  been  considered  outside 
the  franchise  and  denied  the  fundamen- 
tal right  of  every  citizen  to  develop  and 
acWeve  as  far  as  his  interests  and  innate 
capabilities  allow  him. 

Janitors,  construction  workers,  teach- 
ers, recreation  leaders,  and,  particularly 
legislators  at  every  level  of  government, 
as  well  as  every  citizen  in  this  country 
should  endeavor  to  make  these  and  simi- 
lar kinds  of  achievements  open  to  all 
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Americans — the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. Institutions  must  be  opened  up 
for  those  who  have  traditionally  and  his- 
torically been  shut  out  and  as  a  result 
have  lost  hope  in  themselves,  their  fam- 
ilies cmd  their  commimities. 

We  must  not,  finally,  channel  them 
into  fields  and  endeavors  which  breed 
war  and  death,  destruction  and  exploita- 
tion. They  must  not  be  used  to  develop 
projects  such  as  SST,  the  MIRV  system, 
ABM  and  other  complicated  gadgetry  of 
destruction  and  waste  which  feed  cor- 
porate monopolies  and  economic  prof- 
iteers, and  have  no  general  humanitarian 
goaL 


BREAKING    DOWN    OUR   NA-HONAL 
DEFENSE  CAPABILITY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF  CALJFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember 16.  in  this  newsletter,  I  pointed 
out  that  only  4  percent  of  total  Federal 
expenditures  are  now  going  to  our  stra- 
tegic defense  forces — consisting  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missUes  and  bomb- 
ers, missile-carrying  nuclear  submarines, 
and  the  air  defense  systems.  In  constant 
dollar  flgxxres.  we  are  spending  only  a 
little  more  than  half  as  much  on  our 
strategic  defense  systems  in  1971  as  we 
spent  just  9  years  ago  in  1962,  despite  a 
greatly  increased  Soviet  nuclear  threat. 

The  proposed  budget  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  would  leave  this  situation  substan- 
tially unchanged,  despite  increased  fund- 
ing for  some  new  strategic  weapon  sys- 
tems such  as  the  B-l  bomber.  The  total 
proposed  new  defense  budget  is  $76  bil- 
lion. $1.5  billion  above  last  year's  total. 
But  in  terms  of  the  projected  value  of 
the  dollar  in  1972,  this  represents  a  de- 
crease from  $79.6  billion  to  $76.0  billion. 
In  other  words,  the  small  proposed  in- 
crease does  not  keep  up  with  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  increase  at 
all  for  our  strategic  forces  in  terms  of 
any  kind  of  dollars,  but  a  reduction  from 
$7.73  bUlion  last  year  to  $7.63  billion  this 
year,  a  net  drop  of  $100  million.  The 
entire  $1.5  billion  increase  for  the  entire 
defense  budget  will  be  absorbed  by  pay 
increases  and  other  new  Incentives  for 
servicemen. 

The  impact  of  this  level  of  defense 
budgeting  is  made  clear  by  the  excellent 
and  comprehensive  business  forecast  for 
the  Nation  and  California  in  1971  pre- 
pared by  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  This  projects 
a  decline  in  aerospace  procurement  and 
research  and  development — the  cate- 
gories of  supreme  importance  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  strategic  defense  capability — 
from  $16  billion  to  $13  bUlion  over  the  3- 
year  period  ending  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

So  far,  that  decline  has  already,  ac- 
cording to  the  Defense  Department's  own 
budget  briefing,  removed  1.230.000  people 
from  employment  in  defense  and  de- 
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fense^related  industries  since  fiscal  year 
1988.  In  southern  California  the  cutback, 
according  to  the  UCLA  study,  has  been 
from  425,000  aerospace  employees  in 
1989  to  325.000  in  1970,  with  a  projected 
further  decline  to  260,000.  This  means 
that  nearly  half  of  all  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  aerospace  and  defense  indus- 
tries in  southern  California  in  1969  will 
be  out  of  their  Jobs  by  1972. 

If  there  were  no  need  for  their  work, 
I  would  be  the  last  to  defend  feather- 
bedding.  Just  as  I  think  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  would  ac- 
tually benefit  from  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  their  clerical  em- 
ployees. But  in  this  case  we  are  talking 
about  what  is  probably  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  trained  engineering  man- 
power anywhere  in  the  world,  assembled 
in  southern  California  during  the  past 
two  decades.  It  is  incredible  folly  to  break 
it  up,  for  it  is  an  Indispensable  element 
in  our  national  defense  capability.  As 
Stefan  T.  Possony  and  J.  E.  Pournelle 
state  in  the  Strategy  of  Technology: 

The  Technological  War  Is  the  decisive 
struggle  In  the  Protracted  Conflict.  Victory 
In  the  Technological  War  gives  supremacy 
In  all  other  phases  of  the  conflict,  to  be  ex- 
ploited either  by  thermonuclear  annihilation 
or  the  opponent  or  simply  demanding  and 
obtaining  his  surrender. 

This  is  the  ultimate  threat  we  are  in- 
viting by  breaking  up  the  defense-pro- 
ducing resources,  both  in  plants  and  per- 
sonnel, that  now  exist  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia in  particular.  The  increase-  in 
fimding  for  the  B-1  bomber,  though  an 
encouraging  sign,  does  not  reflect  a  true 
reversal  of  this  potentially  suicidal 
policy,  which  I  will  be  taking  up  per- 
sonally with  President  Nixon  in  the  near 
future. 


A     TRIBUTE     TO     THE     DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MUCH  NEEDED  HEALTH  CARE  SERV- 
ICES PROVIDED  IN  NEWARK  AREA 


March  3,  1971 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
day  when  we  should  bow  our  heads  In 
grateful  thanks  for  the  sacrifices  of  the 
disabled  American  veterans  and  for  the 
work  and  courage  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  organization.  Founded  in 
1920.  this  group  is,  this  year,  completing 
50  years  of  service  to  America's  service- 
men. The  DAV  assists  disabled  veterans, 
their  dependents,  widows,  and  orphans 
in  obtaining  benefits  and  in  returning  to 
full  and  productive  lives.  Our  Nation  is 
free  and  strong  due  largely  to  the  sacri- 
fices of  these  men  who  have  given  un- 
selfishly of  themselves  so  that  others 
might  benefit.  The  DAV  should  be  com- 
mended for  its  valuable  contribution  to 
the  country  and  to  the  well-being  of  the 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

Today,  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
DAV,  is  a  day  when  we  should  solemnly 
remember  and  salute  this  Nation's 
heroes,  whatever  war  they  may  have 
fought  in.  Their  sacrifices  and  the  work 
and  quiet  courage  of  the  DAV  should 
serve  as  an  example  for  all  of  us. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  growing  crisis  in  the  medical  field, 
I  was  delighted  to  note  in  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics  Newsletters  ar- 
ticles describing  two  major  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  much  needed  health 
care  services  in  the  Newark  area. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Lyons  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Center,  established 
by  the  New  Jersey  chapter  of  AAP  for 
low  income  and  welfare  families,  will  cer- 
tainly be  helpful  in  alleviating  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  lack  of  prenatal  and 
childcare  services.  I  congratulate  the 
many  people  connected  with  the  cen- 
ter for  their  dedication  to  the  needs  of 
the  medically  indigent. 

It  was  also  heartening  to  leam  of  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Seymour  Charles  whose 
weekly  broadcasts  on  WNJR-Newark 
provide  medical  information  and  guid- 
ance to  the  citizens  of  the  Newark  metro- 
politan area. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing two  articles  which  explain  In  de- 
tail these  vitally  needed  programs.  They 
appeared  in  the  issues  of  June  1.  1970. 
and  January  15,  1971 : 
New  Jersey  Chapter  Establishes  Maternal 

AND  Child  Health  Center  for  Low-Income 

Families 

The  New  Jersey  Chapter  has  established 
a  maternal  and  child  health  center  for  lower 
Income  and  welfare  families  in  Newark. 

Designated  the  Lyons  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  Center,  the  project  Is  staffed  by  seven 
Academy  Fellows  as  well  a«  other  pediatri- 
cians, two  pediatric  surgeons,  six  dentists  and 
one  obstetrician,  each  working  voluntarily 
three  to  four  hours  a  week  serving  some  four 
hundred  families.  Also  working  for  the  Cen- 
ter are  one  full-time  registered  nvu-se,  two 
part-time  nurses  and  one  bookkeeper. 

The  Center  provides  such  total  comprehen- 
sive care  services  as  examination  and  care  of 
newborns,  infant  immunlssatlons.  dental  care 
and  treatment,  allergy  care,  emergency  care 
for  injuries  and  accidents,  and  specialist  con- 
sultations. 

Instituted  in  March  through  the  New  Jer- 
sey Chapter's  Committee  on  Pediatric  Prac- 
tice, the  Center  was  established  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  medically  Indigent  who  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  care  under  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram, but  who  cannot  receive  such  care  be- 
cause of  the  physician  shortage  In  the  New- 
ark area  and  the  resulting  patient  overload 
confronting  local  physicians. 

night  telephone  service 

The  Center  Is  open  from  10:00  a.m.  to  8:00 
p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday.  Patients  are 
seen  through  a  regular  appointment  sched- 
ule. For  those  patients  who  call  after  the 
Center  is  closed  at  night,  a  telephone  service 
has  been  established  to  provide  Information 
concerning  the  availability  of  health  services 
at  other  local  facilities. 

grottf  practice  setting 

Physicians  working  In  the  Center,  stra- 
tegically located  in  the  core  of  the  Newark 
ghetto  area,  are  administering  their  health 
care  program  in  a  group  practice  setting  to 
Insure  private,  individualized  personal  med- 
ical care. 

In  addition  to  those  physicians  already 
working  at  the  Center,  it  is  anticipated  that 


ultimately  psychologists  and  behavioral 
specialists  will  Jom  the  Center  to  broaden 
the  aspects  of  total  health  care. 

PROJECT  INrriATEO  in  OCTOBER 

The  health  center  concept,  as  originally 
proposed  by  Arthur  Maron,  M.D.,  P.A.A.P., 
chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  Chapter's  Com- 
mittee on  Pediatric  Practice,  was  approved 
by  the  Chapter  last  October.  The  Center  be- 
gan operating  in  March  when  current  office 
space  became  available. 

The  Center's  physician  staff  was  recruited 
by  Dr.  Maron  from  the  New  Jersey  Chapter, 
the  Beth  Israel  Medical  Center,  and  by  uti- 
lizing personal  contacts.  Physicians  readily 
joined  the  project  because  of  their  commit- 
ment to  the  poor,  according  to  Dr.  Maron. 
"All  we  needed  was  the  space  to  operate," 
Dr.  Maron  said. 

According  to  Seymour  Charles,  MX)., 
F.A.AJ.,  who  works  at  the  Center,  the  New 
Jersey  Chapter  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics  regards  this  as  a  pilot  project 
In  the  sense  that  the  Chapter  hopes  that 
other  Newark  areas  as  well  as  other  cities 
throughout  the  state  will  develop  their  own 
centers.  "We  pediatricians  in  New  Jersey  feel 
strongly  about  our  obligations  to  our  state 
and  to  Its  children,"  Dr.  Charles  concluded. 
"Our  development  of  the  Lyons  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  Center  represents  in  con- 
crete form  just  how  strongly  we  feel,"  he 
said. 

Radio  Program  on  Child  Health  Lattnched 
By  AAP  FALLOW  &  County  Medical  So- 
ciety 

Whatever  Marshall  McLuhan  has  to  say 
about  the  temperature  of  electronic  media,  a 
North  Jersey  pediatrician  and  AAP  Fellow 
weekly  proves  it's  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  to  communicate  with  the  most  people 
at  the  same  time  with  medical  messages 
about  prevention  and  the  sources  where 
treatment  or  further  information  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Seymour  Charles,  MJ3..  with  a  practice  in 
the  Newark,  N.J.,  metropolitan  area.  Is  the 
moderator  each  Wednesday  on  Focus  on 
Community  Health  over  WNJR  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Blssex  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. Starting  1971  with  its  35th  consecutive 
broadcast,  the  weekly  prime  time  radio  series 
has  climbed  from  an  estimated  110,000  to 
160,000  m  the  past  six-months  on  the  air. 
WNJB,  a  Rollins  station,  provides  the  free 
public  service  time,  and  the  challenge  of 
reaching  out  to  a  vast  listenershlp  draws  top 
names  in  medical,  government,  health,  nurs- 
ing, and  other  related  fields. 

Probably  more  Important,  however,  is  that 
Dr.  Charles  expects  his  panelists  to  do  more 
than  Just  talk.  An  Informal  format  mtist  be 
reinforced,  he  insists,  by  his  panelists  com- 
ing complete  with  working  telephone  num- 
bers where  Information  or  help  is  available 
for  listeners  with  specific  problems. 

STTBJXCTS 

For  instance,  such  things  as  new  conmiu- 
nlty  health  centers  are  discussed,  who  quali- 
fies to  use  them,  the  areas  they  serve,  and 
why  and  how  to  seek  and  obtain  treatment. 
It's  a  matter.  Dr.  Charles  believes,  of  not  only 
giving  Information,  but  knowing  how  It  can 
be  utilized  for  the  family's  health  care. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  success 
of  the  program  Is  Its  basic  approach.  Use  of 
the  vernacular  is  essential,  and  medical  and 
technical  terminology  Is  kept  minimal  where 
it  can't  be  eliminated.  The  reason  for  this 
is  more  than  Just  communicating  In  the 
everyday  sense  in  order  to  get  an  understand- 
able message  across. 

Even  more  Important,  listener  phone  re- 
sponse and  ratings  show  the  method  works. 
The  Society,  as  producer  of  the  show,  views 
the  series,  according  to  Dr.  George  L.  Bene, 
president,  as  "one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
of  reaching  people  who  rely  on  radio  for 
information  and  entertainment.  In  a  dense 
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population  area,  this  is  considered  another 
of  the  special  approaches  the  organization 
takes  to  reach  people  In  as  many  ways  pos- 
sible to  foster  prevention  as  an  essential  to 
the  Individual's  health." 

Prom  two-weeks  to  the  "second  season," 
this  Is  how  the  broadcasts  sum  it  up  as  pro- 
grams and  "specials"  are  booked  now  for  up 
to  three-months  In  advance.  For  Dr.  Charles, 
the  pediatrician  who  helped  start  the  long- 
run  series,  his  Wednesdays  off  which  he  de- 
votes to  the  program  make  a  full-week 
schedule,  but  even  more,  gives  the  person- 
to-person  type  of  postgraduate  continued 
education  that  few  other  specialists  now 
realize. 

Academy  Fellows  and  Chapter  officers  in- 
terested in  learning  about  the  development 
of  this  excellent  communications  approach, 
can  receive  a  free  step-by-step  outline  of  how 
to  organize  and  produce  a  program  by  writ- 
ing on  official  letterhead  to:  "RADIO,"  Essex 
County  Medical  Society,  144  S.  Harrison  St., 
East  Orange,  N.J.  07018. 

Utilization  of  radio  programming  is  one 
of  the  more  effective  methods  for  reaching 
the  public  with  Information  on  child  health 
care.  When  combined  with  a  question  and 
answer  format,  public  service  radio  program- 
ming provides  the  mechanism  for  an  effective 
exchange  of  ideas  on  any  particular  problem 
which  may  confront  parents  concerning  the 
health  of  their  children. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
INCREASE  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  insert  in  the  Record,  part  XI  of  the 
article  entitled :  "Private  and  Public  Re- 
tirement Pensions:  Findings  From  the 
1968  Survey  of  the  Aged"  by  Walter  W. 
Kolodrubetz: 

XI.    CONCLrSION 

This  article  has  presented  data  from  the 
DECA  Survey  about  pension  programs  sup- 
plementing OASDin  that  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  assessing  their  present  and 
future  role  In  Income  maintenance  for  the 
aged.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  although 
9  out  of  10  aged  units  received  OASDHI 
benefits,  only  a  minority  of  the  aged  popu- 
lation enjoyed  the  luxury  of  two  pension  in- 
comes. Thirteen  percent  of  the  aged  units 
receiving  regular  OASDHI  benefits  had  pri- 
vate-plan benefits  in  addition,  and  7  percent 
had  another  public  pension.  Furthermore, 
the  Survey  data  underscore  the  contrasting 
economic  positions  of  aged  units  vrtth  and 
without  these  supplementary  pensions. 

Detailed  comparisons  of  the  findings  of 
this  Survey  and  the  1962  Survey  results  can- 
not be  made  until  additional  analysis  of 
demographic  and  economic  changes  are  com- 
pleted and  measures  of  statistical  reliability 
are  developed.  A  few  general  trends,  however, 
stand  out  clearly. 

The  data  Indicate  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  private  plan  pensions  during  a 
short  period.  The  median  private  pension 
income  for  beneficiary  couples  went  from 
8790  in  1962  to  $970  In  1967,  and  the  median 
for  the  nonmarrled  rose  from  $665  to  $780 — 
Increases  of  23  and  17  percent,  respectively. 
These  changes  chiefly  reflect  the  higher 
oeneflt  levels  for  younger  aged  persons  who 
qualified  for  pensions  In  the  5-year  period 
Between  the  two  surveys 

During  the  same  period  the  median  regu- 
lar OASDHI  benefit  for  married  couples  rose 
fyj'  percent  ($1,405  In  1962  and  $1,555  In 
i»67|  and  for  nonmarrled  persons  by  16  per- 
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cent  ($780  in  1962  and  $905  in  1967).  Of 
course,  these  changes  in  median  OASDHI 
benefits  would  be  greater  if  the  benefit  in- 
creases provided  in  the  1967  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  could  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Survey  data. 

Median  total  Income  for  private  pension- 
ers rose  between  1962  and  1967  as  the  result 
of  Improved  OASDHI  benefits  for  those  re- 
tiring and  those  already  In  retirement,  as  well 
as  Increased  private  pension  levels,  among 
other  factors.  For  beneficiary  couples  with 
private  pensions,  median  total  income  rose 
by  almost  $700  from  the  1962  median  to 
reach  $4,085  In  1967,  and  the  median  for  non- 
marrled persons  from  $2,220  In  1962  to  $2,- 
410  In  1967.  The  percentage  Increases  in 
median  Income,  however,  were  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  beneficiaries  without 
private  pension  benefits,  as  shown  below. 


Median  total  income 
of  aged  units 


Year 


With  pri- 
vate pension 


Without  pri- 
vate pension 


IMarried  couples: 

1962 

$3, 410 

$2,480 

1967 

4,085 

2,880 

Percentage  increase  from 

1962 

20 

16 

Filonmarrled  persons: 

1962 

2,220 

1,220 

1967 

2,410 

1,330 

Percentage  increase  from 

1962 

9 

9 

When  measured  in  real  terms,  however, 
the  increases  in  median  total  Income  for 
these  groups  were  not  as  impressive.  Living 
costs,  for  example,  rose  by  about  9  percent 
In  the  5-year  period  1963-67.  Just  about  the 
same  gain  as  median  Income  for  nonmarrled 
persons  and  roughly  half  the  gain  In  median 
total  Income  for  married  couples. 

The  private  pension  system  is  still  a  rela- 
tively new  and  maturing  Institution  and  the 
future  impact  on  retirement  Income  needs 
continuing  study  and  appraisal.  Private  pen- 
sion coverage  for  active  workers  has  not  been 
distributed  evenly  throughout  the  work  force. 
Coverage  in  private  plans  still  tends  to  be 
concentrated  In  higher  p.iying  industries  and 
occupations,  although  there  are  some  en- 
couraging signs  for  broadened  coverage.  To- 
day receipt  of  private  pension  is  likely  to  be 
found  among  persons  with  high  preretire- 
ment earnings  and  career  service  In  a  firm  or 
Industry.  In  addition,  persons  with  such  in- 
come have  higher  levels  of  OASDHI  benefits 
and  tend  to  have  more  asset  income. 

Favorable  factors  for  the  years  ahead  in- 
clude the  continuing  expansion  of  private- 
plan  coverage,  the  Increasing  number  of 
more  broadly  based  plans,  and  the  rising 
levels  of  private-plan  benefits.  Unfavorable 
factors — such  as  Inadequate  vesting,  lack  of 
survivor  protection,  and  erosion  of  benefit 
values  because  few  private  pensions  are  tied 
to  the  cost  of  living — tend  to  dampen  optl* 
mlsm  about  the  future  role  of  private  plans 
in  income  maintenance  of  the  aged.  The 
Survey  of  New  Beneficiaries  now  being  under- 
taken by  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
will  fill  c°-taln  information  gaps  on  the  prev- 
alence and  levels  of  private  and  public  re- 
tirement benefits  for  persons  now  retiring.  It 
will  therefore  be  helpful  in  assessing  the 
future  role  of  supplementary  pensions. 


A  YOUNG  MAN'S  DREAM 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  young  man  in  my 
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congressional  district  who  has  a  dream. 
Although  it  is  but  a  dream  at  this  time, 
it  may  well  prove  to  be  a  reality  in  about 
4  years.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  Michael's 
letter  into  the  Record  for  the  Intereit 
of  my  colleagues: 

Campbell,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  an  8th  grader,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if  It  would  be  possible  for  you 
to  try  to  get  me  in  an  Air  Force  Academy. 
If  It  is  not  possible  to  get  me  in  an  academy 
with  high  school  grades,  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  you  could  get  me  in  one  with  college 
grades.  I  always  dreamed  of  going  to  the  Air 
Force  Academy  In  Colorado,  so  if  it  Is  possible, 
please  try  to,  next  time  you  run  for  anything 
you  can  be  sure  you  will  have  my  mother's 
and  my  father's  vote.  Oood  luck  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  Maillis. 


VIETNAM:   WHAT  IS  LEFT  OF 
CONSCIENCE? 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  some- 
times seems  that  we  are  becoming  so  ac- 
customed to  violence  that  we  have  for- 
gotten the  pain.  In  our  weariness  and 
despair  we  have  indeed  dulled  our  con- 
science and  lowered  our  voice.  Our  herit- 
age has  drawn  strength  and  vitality 
from  the  rich  moral  fiber  of  our  Nation. 
The  disintegration  of  conscience  adds  sad 
new  dimensions  to  our  dilemma. 

Mr.  Bill  Moyers.  former  White  House 
press  secretary  under  President  John- 
son and  publisher  of  Long  Island's  News- 
day,  has  written  of  our  Nation's  crisis  of 
conscience  and  I  would  like  to  bring  his 
article  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Febru- 
ary 13  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Vietnam:    What    Is    Left    or    Conscience? 

(EnrroR's  Note. — The  following  guest  edi- 
torial Is  by  Bill  Moyers,  who  served  as  White 
House  press  secretary  under  President  John- 
son until  January  1967,  when  he  left  that 
post  to  become  publisher  of  Long  Island's 
Newsday.  Since  last  April,  Mr.  Moyers  has 
been  traveling  around  the  coiintry  gathering 
material  for  his  new  book  Listening  to  Amer- 
ica, which  win  be  published  next  month  in 
Harper  Magazine  Press.) 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  extent  to 
which  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  affected  our 
moral  sensibilities,  but  we  do  know  enough 
to  be  troubled.  News  of  continuing  death  and 
destruction  appears  fleetlngly  in  the  press 
and  is  quickly  forgotten.  In  a  recent  national 
poll,  people  said  they  are  more  concerned 
with  the  economy  than  with  the  war. 
When  during  a  television  interview  reporters 
finally  asked  President  Nixon  a  question 
about  the  war,  he  wondered  aloud,  with  a 
smile,  why  they  had  taken  so  long  to  bring 
it  up.  A  consensus  has  been  reached  that  the 
war  Is  winding  down,  at  least  our  active  com- 
bat role  in  it;  last  month  when  300  bombers 
roared  over  the  countryside  of  Indochina 
dropping  tons  of  bombs,  barely  a  peep  was 
heard  in  the  land.  There  was  relatively  little 
outrage  over  the  Cambodian  invasion  until 
four  students  were  killed  by  the  National 
Guard  at  Kent  State.  Campuses  are  quiet.  I 
suspect,  l>ecau8e  the  threat  of  the  draft  is 
disappearing.  Americans  do  not  seem  able  to 
sustain  indignation  over  a  situation  that 
does  not  cost  them  personally.  We  do  not 
mind  war  as  long  as  we  do  not  have  to  look 
at  its  victims. 
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A  committee  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  recently  re- 
ported that  chemical  herbicides  used  by  the 
United  States  have  poisoned  some  five  mil- 
lion acres  of  South  Vietnam — one-eighth  of 
that  country;  that  we  have  used  six  pounds 
of  herbicides  per  Vietnamese,  Including  chil- 
dren; and  that  the  defoliation  program,  in- 
tended to  deny  food  to  the  Vletcong,  often 
destroyed  the  crops  of  the  Montagnards,  who 
are  supposed  to  be  on  our  side.  Pictures  of 
o::ce  fertile  mangrove  forests  look  like  pic- 
tures of  the  moon.  The  report  was  like  a 
rock  dropped  Into  a  bottomless  well.  After 
the  first  burst  of  news  coverage,  hardly  any- 
one paid  any  attention  to  It. 

When  Col.  Robert  A.  Koob  was  selected 
foreman  of  the  court-martial  panel  for  the 
trial  of  Sgt.  Charles  E.  Hutto,  one  of  the  sol- 
diers at  Mylal,  he  was  asked  by  the  chief 
government  prosecutor  If  an  enlisted  man 
should  be  prosecuted  If  he  shot  an  unresist- 
ing prisoner  of  war  at  the  order  of  an  officer. 
Colonel  Koob  was  quoted  by  The  New  York 
Times  as  replying:  "Since  the  time  I  entered 
the  service.  I  was  taught  that  a  soldier  was 
trained  to  shoot  and  kill.  Haven't  we  trained 
soldiers  to  be  responsive  to  orders?"  Koob 
was  also  quoted  as  saying  that  "this  Is  not  a 
conventional  war.  We  have  to  forget  pro- 
priety." 

The  problem  with  the  colonel's  statement 
Is  that  nations  always  "forget  propriety"  In 
the  waging  of  war.  whether  they  are  sending 
V-2  rockets  Into  London  or  dropping  an 
atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima.  In  all  wars,  men 
have  observed  Seneca's  proposition:  "Deeds 
that  would  be  punished  by  loss  of  life  if 
committed  In  secret  are  praised  by  us  when 
uniformed   generals  carried  them  out." 

However,  there  are  exceptions:  Lieutenant 
Calley  and  others  are  on  trial  for  what  al- 
legedly happened  at  Mylal.  But  even  here 
something  seems  amiss.  What  do  we  learn 
about  ourselves  when  we  realize  that  for  all 
the  outcry  over  events  at  Mylal  and  Kent 
State  the  public  remains  quiet  over  the 
bombs  that  continue  to  fall  Indiscrim- 
inately— they  might  as  well  be  labeled  "Oc- 
cupant" — on  Indochina?  Are  we  Indifferent 
to  the  destruction  our  newspapers  are  un- 
able to  describe?  Why  Is  It  that  men  like 
Calley  should  bear  the  brunt  of  punishment 
for  what  has  been  an  official  policy  of  mass 
and  Impersonal  devastation  waged  In  our 
name  In  Vietnam?  Are  they  more  guilty  than 
the  men  who  fly  the  bombers?  Than  the  men 
who  give  the  orders  from  Saigon  or  CINCPAC 
In  Hawaii?  Than  the  men  who  make  the  pol- 
icy in  Washington?  Than  all  of  us? 

I  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  di- 
lemma of  such  questions.  Collective  guilt, 
like  a  trllUon-doUar  economy,  Is  of  such 
scope  as  to  stagger  my  mind.  I  grew  up  be- 
lieving In  personal  responsibility  and  In- 
dividual guilt.  Much  of  the  country  did,  too, 
which  perhaps  explains  why  so  many  seem 
so  little  troubled  by  the  anonymous  and 
abstract  manner  In  which  we  have  destroyed 
so  much  of  Vietnam  in  order  to  save  it;  in  the 
diffusion  of  responsibility  there  Is  comfort. 
Perhaps  it  also  explains  our  willingness  to 
permit  the  Calleys  to  be  scapegoats  through 
whose  sacrifice  the  rest  of  us  arrive  at  some 
atonement.  Seeing  Calley  on  television  as  he 
is  entering  or  leaving  the  place  of  trial,  I 
sometimes  find  myself  wishing  the  worst  for 
him;  the  acts  of  which  he  stands  accused 
seem  so  heinous  a  departure  from  propriety. 
But  in  the  next  moment,  realizing  that  I 
have  never  been  in  war,  have  never  been 
asked  to  kill  for  society,  I  am  engulfed  by 
sympathy  for  him,  not  willing  that  he  alone 
of  all  of  us  should  be  Judged.  Perhaps  it  Is 
these  moral  doubts  to  which  Colonel  Koob 
unwittingly  referred  when  he  said  Vietnam 
Is  "not  a  conventional  war."  Americans  have 
fought  brutally  In  other  wars.  This  Is  just 
the  first  time  we  have  been  forced  to  con- 
cede the  brutality  so  frankly  and  publicly, 
the  first  time  we  have  fought  with  a  nagging 
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conscience  openly  displayed  on  television, 
the  first  time  we  have  acknowledged  In 
such  a  wholesale  way  the  discrepancy  In 
Justice  for  the  individual  soldier  who  kills  In 
our  behalf  and  the  anonymous  men  who 
from  30,000  feet  carry  out  official  policies  of 
mass  destruction,  also  in  our  name.  We  have 
abandoned  propriety  before;  we  have  never 
before  doubted  the  reason  for  doing  so,  as 
we  doubt  it  now. 

No  wonder  our  armed  forces  are  being 
shaken.  "The  Troubled  Army  In  Vietnam" 
was  the  title  of  a  recent  cover  story  in  News- 
week. But  we  should  not  be  surprised.  War 
Is  so  total  a  departure  from  the  traditions 
of  civility  men  have  labored  for  centuries 
to  achieve,  so  consioming  In  Its  requirement 
that  ordinary  men  inflict  upon  one  another 
such  extraordinary  terror  that  an  army  can 
never  again  be  the  same  once  Its  troops  are 
denied  general  confidence  that  their  cause 
is  Just.  A  totalitarian  government  can  march 
men  to  war  under  threat  of  death;  better 
to  take  one's  chance  with  an  uncertain  fate 
on  the  battlefield  than  to  die  certainly  at 
home  by  the  hand  of  your  own  master.  But 
if  tyranny  can  force  men  to  become  killers, 
a  democratic  government  must  persuade  its 
citizens  that  killing  in  behalf  of  their  gov- 
ernment Is,  in  the  nature  of  things.  Justifi- 
able. Conscription  in  our  kind  of  society  can 
only  work  well  when  sufficient  numbers  of 
men  believe  they  would  not  be  asked  to  kill 
unless  their  leaders  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  When  enlisted  men  lose  confidence  in 
the  rationale  of  the  policy  and  begin  to  won- 
der if  the  killing  is  worth  it,  discipline  and 
morale  inevitably  suffer. 

Vietnam  has  demonstrated  that  Niet- 
zsche was  wrong:  a  good  war  does  not  "hal- 
low every  cause."  War  can  defile  a  cause 
as  it  can  degrade  the  men  who  fight  It.  Old 
war  movies  to  the  contrary,  men  who  look 
down  the  barrel  of  a  gun  at  another  human 
being,  intending  his  death,  want  to  believe 
that  the  irrevocable  act  they  are  about  to 
commit  has  grounds  more  defensible  than 
the  exhortation  of  politicians.  When  by  In- 
tuition, observation,  or  experience  they  begin 
to  suspect  that  the  brutality  being  exacted 
of  them  is  not  only  not  heroic  but  futile  as 
well — it  will  not  accomplish  what  their  lead- 
ers said  it  would  accomplish,  it  cannot  stay 
the  forces  of  history — no  Congressional  res- 
olution or  Presidential  order  can  make  right 
to  such  men  what  their  consciences  suggest 
Is  wrong.  War  is  the  means  by  which  a  gov- 
ernment can  sanction  our  worse  nature,  en- 
abling us  to  do  collectively  what  singly  we 
would  abhor.  But  men  have  conscience  If 
governments  do  not,  and  when  the  sanction 
of  the  state  runs  out.  men  remember  what 
they  did  and  what  they  became  under  Its 
protection.  This  Is  why  governments  should 
not  expect  men  lightly  to  go  to  war;  govern- 
ments never  feel  the  need  for  forgiveness, 
but  men  do.  If  Samuel  Johnson  was  correct 
when  he  observed  that  "every  man  thinks 
meanly  of  himself  for  not  having  been  a 
soldier,"  governments  ought  not  to  require 
a  man  to  act  In  such  a  way  that  he  will 
think  meanly  of  himself  for  having  been  a 
soldier.  "In  becoming  soldiers,"  Cromwell's 
troops  petitioned  Parliament,  "we  have  not 
ceased  to  be  citizens." 

When  men  are  asked  to  forget  propriety 
on  a  scale  that  challenges  the  fragile  mwal 
values  by  which  they  maintain  some  sanity 
and  some  dignity,  many  things  can  happen. 
Some  will  become  more  soldier  than  citi- 
zen— as  may  have  happened  at  Mylal.  Some 
will  resist  the  right  of  the  government  to 
ask  of  them  such  an  offense  to  what  the 
Levelers  called  their  "self-propriety"  and 
will  seek  refuge  In  Canada  or  elsewhere. 
Some  are  never  bothered  because  in  han- 
dling the  Impersonal  instruments  of  war — 
bombs  and  herbicides — they  are  never  con- 
fronted with  the  particular  consequences 
of  their  acts,  the  charred  bodies  of  the  vic- 
tims or  the  Montagnard  family  without 
food.    "I   could   take   it,"   a   young   veteran 
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told  me  last  summer,  "only  because  I  was  in 

the  artillery.  I  never  had  to  worry  about 
who  we  hit.  It  might  have  been  Charlie, 
It  might  have  been  somebody  else.  We  never 
knew  who  we  hit,  so  pretty  soon  we  just 
stopped  wondering.  That  was  the  best  way 
for  everybody." 

Still  others  respond  by  becoming  less  sou 
dier,  lees  citizen.  A  Department  of  Defense 
task  force  reported  last  week  that  drug 
abuse  among  American  military  personnel 
in  Vietnam  has  become  a  "military  prob- 
lem" for  which  no  effective  solution  has 
been  found,  partly  because  many  enlisted 
men  want  so  much  to  get  out  of  the  service 
that  they  are  prepared  to  risk  less  than 
honorable  discharge  to  do  so.  According  to 
Newsweek,  since  last  June  "the  United  States 
Army  . . .  has  seen  the  time-honored  medal- 
award  system  badly  tarnished,  witnessed 
large  numbers  of  its  troops  take  to  drugs 
that  are  prohibited  back  home,  and  expe- 
rienced a  measurable  decline  In  discipline 
and  morale." 

For  a  conscripted  army,  the  only  thing 
worse  than  defeat  is  the  doubt  that  it 
should  be  fighting  at  all.  There  is  a  limit 
to  how  much  savagery  ordinary  men  in  uni- 
form can  either  absorb  or  infilct.  Sooner 
or  later  they  will  stop  wondering,  stop  car- 
ing, or  go  mad. 

At  home,  we  have  also  exp>ertenced  "t 
measurable  decline  in  discipline  and  mo- 
rale." We  have  turned  upon  each  other  in 
spiteful  and  accusing  fashion,  which  has 
resulted  In  violence,  division,  charges  of  in- 
timidation and  conspiracy,  increased  surveil- 
lance by  the  state  of  Its  citizens,  and  In- 
creased suspicion  of  the  state  by  the  citizen. 
Most  disturbing  of  all  Is  the  ease  with  which 
so  many  tend  to  suppress  their  indignation 
when  they  are  not  personally  affected  by  in- 
justice and  suffering.  Such  Is  what  happens 
When  in  the  name  of  its  Ideals  a  nation  has 
to  "forget  propriety."  Nations  cannot  aban- 
don civility  abroad  and  remain  civilized  at 
home. 


COMMITTEE  OF  LIAISON 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
burgeoning  effort  underway  in  our  Na- 
tion both  to  prove  that  our  men  being 
held  captive  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  are  in  fact  "war  criminals." 
and  also  to  use  families  of  these  men  to 
advance  enemy  objectives  in  the  South- 
east Asian  theater.  These  efforts  are  be- 
neath contempt. 

One  group  which  is  attempting  to  ad- 
vance the  enemy  war  effort  by  playing  on 
the  emotions  of  the  anxious  families  of 
the  American  servicemen  being  held  by 
the  Communists  is  the  Committee  of 
Liaison  headed  by  one  Cora  Weiss.  This 
organization  has  rightly  been  assessed  as 
a  "propaganda  tool  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government"  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

Recently  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  asking  him 
what  action  he  plans  to  take  to  curtail 
the  activities  of  these  people.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Attorney  General  will  move 
swiftly  on  this  matter. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  f  smiilies  of  captured  Americans 
residing  in  their  districts,  I  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  findings  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
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on  the  Committee  on  Liaison  With  Pam- 
ilies  of  Servicemen  Detained  in  North 
Vietnam — COL. 

The  use  of  the  word  "Detained"  in  the 
name  of  this  organization  to  character- 
lie  the  brutal  and  inhumane  incarcera- 
tion and  murder  of  our  servicemen  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  gives  one 
some  Indication  of  their  general  outlook. 

The  report  follows : 

New  Mobb's  "Front"  to  Hanoi 

In  the  course  of  the  June  bearings,  special 
Interest  was  directed  by  the  subcommittee 
to  a  New  Mobe  "front"  group  dealing  with 
an  enemy  of  the  United  States.  The  commit- 
tee clearly  established  that  the  Committee 
of  Liaison  with  Families  of  Servicemen  De- 
tailed in  North  Vietnam  (COL)  is.  In  fact, 
a  front  for  the  New  Mobilization  Committee 
and  that  the  COL  operates  at  the  specific  bid- 
ding of  the  communists  in  Hanoi.' 

Cochalrmen  of  the  Committee  of  Liaison 
are  David  DelUnger  and  Cora  Weiss,  both  of 
whom   have    been    national    cochalrmen    of 
the  New  Mobe  and  active  members  of  the 
New  Mobe  steering  conunlttee.  The  treasurer 
for  the  Committee  of  Liaison  Is  Mrs.  Anne 
Bennett,  who  was  an  official  endorser  of  New 
Mobe's  November   1969   demonstrations  and 
who  has  spoken  under  New  Mobe's  auspices 
Of  the  15  people  listed  on  a  COL  letterhead 
as  members,  the  following  have  been  con- 
nected with  New  Mobe:   Rennie  Davis.  Rev 
Richard  Fernandez,  Kallsh,  Meacham,  Prof 
Pranz  Schurmann,  Ethel  Taylor,  and  Trudi 
Toung. 

On  October  28,  1969,  WUllam  M.  Kunstler 
attorney  for  the  defendants  In  the  Chicago 
"Conspiracy"  trial.  Issued  a  press  release  In 
Chicago  following  his  return  from  a  visit 
with  a  North  Vietnamese  "peace''  delegation 
in  Paris.  Kunstler  announced  that  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  was  setting  up  an 
office  and  staff  to  receive  names  of  prisoners 
of  war  in  North  Vietnam  and  that  as  soon  as 
possible  this  office  would  pass  on  information 
about  POWs  to  their  famiUes.  Kunstler  fur- 
ther announced  that  an  office  was  not  yet 
established,  but  that  one  of  its  leaders  would 
soon  be  going  to  parls  to  Initiate  the  fiow  of 
Information. 

On  December  16,  1969,  press  accounts  in- 
dicated that  Mrs.  Cora  Weiss  was  then  In 
Hanoi  at  the  invitation  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  that  she  would  be  negotiating 
for  disclosure  of  the  names  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

On  January  15,  1970,  Delllnger,  Weiss, 
Meacham.  and  Fernandez  held  a  press  con- 
ference In  Chicago  announcing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Liaison  As  pre- 
viously noted,  all  four  have  been  active  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Mobe  steering  committee. 

An  official  Committee  of  Liaison  informa- 
tion sheet  dated  January  1970  specifically 
stated  that  the  "Committee  of  Liaison  has 
now  been  established  •  •  •  at  the  request  of 
the  North  Vietnamese."  (Kunstler  had  also 
sMd  m  his  October  28,  1969.  Chicago  press 
announcement  that  the  new  committee  was 
to  be  estabUshed  at  the  request  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.) 


Another  New  Mobe  affiliate  engaged  In  the 
prisoner  of  war  Issue  has  been  Chicago  Vet- 
erans for  Peace  In  Vietnam,  founded  and 
dominated  by  identified  CPU8A  member  Le- 
Roy  Wollns,  who  has  also  served  as  a  mem- 
oer  of  New  Mobe's  Washington  Action  Com- 
mittee, a  press  report  In  November  1969 
stated  that  VFP  was  releasing  a  list  of  74 
whT^hT,°^  *"■  together  with  photographs, 
Hni«.  information  had  been  received  from 
m^y.  through  Toronto,  Canada,  some  3 
"^hs  earlier.  The  reason  It  was  being  re- 
.^  I  *■  ^  '°°8  a  time,  said  Wollns  was 
fi^  that  It  had  been  "loat"  In  the  VFP's 
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The  motivations  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
in  encouraging  the  establishment  of  such  a 
group  as  the  Committee  of  Liaison  were 
made  clear  in  an  Item  carried  in  the  March 
14,  1970.  Issue  Of  Liberation  News  Service. 
quoted  In  the  committee  sUff  study.  Accord- 
ing to  the  LNS  article,  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  "chose  to  work  with  the  anti- 
war Liaison  Committee  because  it  believes 
that  the  families  of  the  pUots  (held  In  North 
Vietnamese  prisons)  should  Join  the  antiwar 
movement.  The  success  of  the  movement  Is 
the  first  step  toward  the  release  of  the  pilots, 
say  the  Vietnamese." 

CONTIRMINC  TBSTIMONT 

This  was  dramatically  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Sue  Allen  Shuman,  wife 
of  U.S.  Navy  Commander  Edwin  Arthur 
Shuman  m,  an  American  pilot  captured  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  on  March  17,  1968 
Mrs.  Shuman  testified  that  she  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Shaw  Doss,  wife  of  Navy  Lieutenant 
Commander  Dale  Walter  Does,  also  captured 
with  Shuman  on  March  17,  1988,  had  Jour- 
neyed to  ParU  in  October  1969  to  meet  with 
members  of  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation 
there.  After  a  6-day  wait,  the  two  women 
finally  saw  two  North  Vietnamese. 

Questions  by  HCIS  counsel  Stephen  Ro- 
mlnes  as  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  representatives  for 
the  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
elicited  the  foUowlng  colloquy: 

Mr.  RoMiNEs.  What  did  they  tell  you  about 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war? 

Mrs.  Shuman.  They  told  us  that  the  pris- 
oners would  never  be  released  imtil  the  last 
American  was  off  their  soil,  out  of  Vietnam. 
Mr.  RoMiNEs.  Did  they  indicate  to  you  at 
all  what  you  could  do  to  help  your  husband? 
Mrs.  Shtjman.  They  certainly  did,  through- 
out the  whole  Interview. 

Mr.  RoMiNEs.  What  did  they  tell  you? 
Mrs.  Shdman.  They  suggested  If  we  wanted 
to  get  our  husbands  out  that  we  should  come 
home  and  Join  aU  of  those  who  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  them  and  are  against  our  admin- 
istration and  against  the  policies  of  our 
country.  In  other  words,  to  Join  those  who 
were  demonstrating  that  day.  It  was  Mora- 
torium Day  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RoMiNBS.  Did  they  actually  teU  you  to 
go  out  and  demonstrate? 

Mrs.  Shuman.  Absolutely,  and  they  told  us 
to  get  as  many  other  people  to  Join  us  as 
we  possibly  could. 

On  January  27,  1970,  Cora  Weiss  held  a 
news  conference  concerning  the  Committee 
of  Ualson  in  Room  345  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  Mrs.  Weiss  began  her  confer- 
ence by  criticizing  the  American  Govern- 
ment for  alleged  atrocities  committed  in 
Vietnam,  giving  as  her  source  for  these  al- 
legations a  oommunlst  document  headed 
"The  following  was  received  from  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government  of  South 
Vietnam." 

Mrs.  Weiss  described  her  inspection  of 
North  Vietnamese  prison  camps  in  Hanoi  and 
quoted  a  North  Vietnamese  official  to  the 
effect  that  negotiations  by  North  Vietnam 
conceriUng  the  treatment  of  POWs  would  be 
contingent  upon  a  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  American  forces  from  Vietnam '  and  the 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of  a  coaU- 
tlon  government  In  South  Vietnam.  Mrs. 
Weiss  said  that  the  peace  movement  would 
handle  communication  between  POWs  and 
their  families.  More  specifically,  she  indicated 
that  the  Committee  of  Liaison  would  be  the 
exclusive  agent  for  transmitting  letters  to 
and  from  American  prisoners  of  war  held  In 
North  Vietnam. 


•This  position  is  refiected  frequently  in 
Committee  of  Ualson  literature:  see  espe- 
cially Committee  Exiilblts  Noe.  4  6,  9  lo 
and  11,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  June 
hearings  at  pp.  4246-4258. 
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During  this  news  conference.  Weiss  also 
made  light  of  the  testimony  of  Navy  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Frishman  and  Seaman  Douglas 
Hegdahl,  both  of  whom  had  testified  t)efore 
this  committee  In  December  1969  regarding 
the  Inhumane  treatment  they  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  their  North  Vietnamese 
captors.'  Weiss  flippantly  dismissed  Friah- 
man's  arm  injury  with  the  comment  that 
since  he  was  captured  as  a  "war  criminal " 
he  was  lucky  to  have  an  arm  at  all. 

Mrs.  Weiss  discussed  the  allegedly  excel- 
lent living  conditions  she  had  observed  in 
the  North  Vietnamese  prisoner-of-war  camp 
known  as  the  "Hanoi  Hilton",  but  she  point- 
edly refused  to  be  drawn  into  any  discussion 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  camp  was  repre- 
sentative of  treatment  accorded  to  all  Amer- 
icans held  by  the  Nwth  Vietnamese  com- 
munists. 

Mrs.  Shuman  and  Mrs.  Doss  had  also  per- 
sonally attended  Mrs.  Weisa'  news  conference 
and  described  Its  blatantly  pro-Hanoi  and 
anti-American  tenor.  Both  women  had  pre- 
viously been  contacted  by  the  Committee  of 
Ualson  and  had  subsequently  decided— with 
great  personal  anguish— to  refuse  to  accept 
any  mail  forwarded  from  their  husbands  by 
the  COL.  Both  women  indicated  that  the 
Weiss  news  conference  had  been  a  powerful 
factor  In  reaching  their  decisions 

Mrs.  Shuman  testified  that  she  had  re- 
ceived seven  letters  and  one  postcard  from 
her  husband  since  his  capture.  The  first  came 
through  normal  postal  channels  in  April  1969 
13  months  after  Shuman  had  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  postmarked  in  Hanoi  The 
second  and  third  letters  were  received  in 
May  and  June  of  1969,  also  through  the  regu- 
lar mails,  as  were  the  fifth  and  sixth,  both  of 
which  were  received  by  Mrs.  Shuman  In  De- 
cember 1969. 

Tlie  fourth  letter  was  received  by  Mrs  Shu- 
man from  Rennie  Davis,  who  had  previously 
sent  her  a  telegram  containing  a  note  from 
him  and  the  contenu  of  a  letter  from  her 
husband.  Davis  had  sent  the  telegram  upon 
his  return  to  New  York  in  August  after  a 
propaganda  trip  to  Hanoi,  a  trip  which  re- 
sulted in  the  release  of  Lieutenant  Frishman 
and  Seaman  Hegdahl  from  their  imprison- 
ment in  North  Vietnam. 
The  sixth  letter  arrived  on  December  24 

1969,  in  a  plain  white  envelope  bearing  the 
f.?!.^  f     "^•^•"  ^"^  ^^^  simple  return  address 

Philadelphia"  in  the  left-hand  comer  Mrs 
Shuman  could  only  speculate  as  to  who  had 
sent  the  letter;  but  she  surmised  that  it  must 
have  come  from  Louis  Schneider  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  had  Just  returned  from  Hanoi  and 
announced  to  the  press  a  list  of  people  to 
whom  he  was  sending  letters.  Mrs.  Shuman's 
husband  was  on  Schneiders  list  as  announced 
to  the  press,  and  the  plain  white  envelope  In 
which  her  husbands  letter  arrived  had  been 
postmarked  in  Philadelphia. 

In  January  1970  Mrs.  Shuman  received  a 
letter  from  the  Committee  of  Ualson  inform- 
ing her  that  they  would  be  forwarding  a 
letter   from   her   husband.   On   February   6 

1970,  the  letter  and  a  postcard,  both  from 
her  husband,  arrived  with  a  covering  letter 
from  the  Committee  of  Ualson's  office  in  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Shuman  accepted  thU  letter 
and  postcard,  but  Uter  refused  all  further 
mail  forwarded  to  her  by  the  COL.  Her  deci- 
sion not  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee  of 
Ualson  was  reached  In  March  1970 : 

But  as  time  went  on,  after  I  heard  Mrs. 
Cora  Weiss  speak  In  January,  the  things  that 
she   said   about   Lieutenant   Frishman,    for 

•See  hearings.  Investigation  of  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society,  Part  7-A  {Return 
of  Prisoners  of  War,  and  Data  Concerning 
Camera  News,  Inc..  "Newsreel"),  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 91st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Dec.  9-11  and 
16,  1969,  pp.  2187-2388. 
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whom  I  have  the  highest  /egard,  and  I  read 
the  things  that  she  said  at  their  press  con- 
ference against  this  country,  of  which  they 
are  also  members — they  are  citizens  of  this 
country — something  Inside  me  Just  simply 
could  not  compromise  any  longer. 

I  do  feel  that  It  Is  a  compromise  to  accept 
mall  from  these  people.  It  Is  not  something 
that  you  can  put  into  a  gray  area  and  say, 
"Oh,  well,  I  need  this  letter,  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter, because  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  If  It 
was  Important  enough.  If  this  Issue,  this  war, 
this  conflict  was  Important  enough  for  my 
Government  to  send  my  husband  Into  com- 
bat, to  lay  his  life  on  the  line,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  might  be  captured,  and 
If  It  Is  Important  enough  for  him  to  sit  there 
and  resist,  which  he  must  be  doing,  then  It 
Is  Important  enough  for  me  to  stand  up  for 
what  I  believe  In."  Therefore,  I  made  my 
decision. 

A  FURTHER  TESTIMONIAL 

The  situation  of  Mrs.  Doss  was  in  many 
respects  very  similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  Shu- 
man.  Mrs.  Does  also  received  seven  letters 
from  her  husband,  the  first  of  which,  written 
and  postmarked  in  North  Vietnam,  arrived 
through  the  regular  malls  In  April  1969.  13 
months  after  her  husband's  capture.  The 
next  two  came  on  the  same  day  in  June  1969. 
also  in  the  regular  mall. 

Like  Mrs.  Shuman,  Mrs.  Doss  received  the 
fourth  letter  from  her  husband  in  August 
1969  as  a  reeult  of  Rennle  Davis's  trip  to 
Hanoi.  Mrs.  Doss,  however,  was  further  sub- 
jected to  callous  publlclty-mongerlng  by 
Davis,  who  tried  "to  use  my  husband's  letter 
for  his  own  glory." 

Davis  sent  Mrs.  Doss  a  telegram  In  which 
he  notified  her  of  her  husband's  letter — and 
also  stated  that  he  had  contacted  some 
friends  at  Time  magazine  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  publishing  the  letter  because,  in 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Doss,  it  allegedly  "showed 
the  gerat  courage  of  the  men  who  remained 
in  the  camps,  and  therefore  he  felt  that  I 
would  like  to  share  it  with  the  world."  Davis 
had  taken  this  action  entirely  on  his  own 
without  even  perfunctory  consultation  with 
Mrs.  Doss,  who  was  most  upset  and  sent  a 
wire  to  Time  asking  them  not  to  publish  the 
letter.  Tim.e,  however,  before  they  had  re- 
ceived Mrs.  Doss's  wire,  called  her  to  ask 
permission  to  publish  the  letter.  Her  response 
was  "please,  please  not  to,  that  It  was  some- 
thing very  personal,  written  to  me  and  not 
to  Rennle  Davis  and  not  to  the  American 
public."  About  6  days  later,  the  letter  arrived 
in  the  mail  from  New  York. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  letters  also  arrived 
through  the  normal  mails,  In  December  1969 
and  January  1970,  respectively.  As  with  Mrs. 
Shuman's  sixth  letter,  Mrs.  Doss's  sixth 
arrived  In  a  plain  white  envelope  "with  no 
return  address  and  initials  scrawled  across 
the  back."  tTnllke  Mrs.  Shuman's.  however. 
Mrs.  Doss's  came  from  the  West  Coast,  not 
from  Philadelphia. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  sixth  letter,  Mrs. 
Doss  had  received  by  the  time  she  testified 
three  letters  from  the  Committee  of  Liaison, 
"the  first  one  being  [as  she  described  it] 
two  pages  giving  their  background,  and  it  Is 
full  of  procommunlst  propaganda."  The 
second,  though  In  an  envelope  correctly  ad- 
dressed to  her,  was  actually  Intended  for 
another  woman  whose  husband,  Mrs.  Doss 
ascertained,  is  also  a  prisoner  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  communists. 

On  March  9,  1970,  Mrs.  Doss  received  her 
third  communication  from  the  Committee  of 
Liaison,  signed  by  Cora  Weiss  and  David 
Dellinger,  telling  her  that  a  letter  from  her 
husband  would  be  arriving  in  from  1  to  2 
weeks.  In  fact,  the  letter  arrived  8  weeks 
later.  Mrs.  Doss  testified  that  she  became 
quite  anxious  after  the  second  week: 
"•  •  •  you  know,  the  old  story  of  waiting 
for  the  mailman,  running,  scratching  the 
mall  box."  But  after  3  weeks  of  this  anxiety. 
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she  "stopped  and  thought,  if  they  could  see 
me  now  they  would  be  In  hysterica  because 
I  am  doing  exactly  what  they  want  me  to  do, 
plus  all  the  other  wives." 

REFUSAL  TO  COOPERATE 

By  the  time  the  8  weeks  had  passed,  Mrs. 
Doss  and  Mrs.  Shuman  had  both  publicly 
declared  that  they  would  in  no  way  co- 
operate with  the  Committee  of  Liaison,  even 
to  the  point  of  refusing  mall  from  their 
husbands  if  it  was  forwarded  by  the  COL. 
Their  Joint  announcement  was  made  at  a 
press  conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
April  14,  1970. 

Mrs.  Doss  therefore  returned  the  unopened 
envelope  to  the  Committee  of  Liaison  in  New 
York.  Two  weeks  later,  she  received  a  plain 
white  business  envelope  with  no  return  ad- 
dress. Upon  opening  It,  she  found  her  hus- 
band's letter  concealed  Inside  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per: "She  [presumably  Weiss]  had  camou- 
flaged It,  or  the  committee  had  camouflaged 
it  so  I  could  not  see  what  it  was,  so  I  would 
have  to  hold  the  letter  in  my  hand." 

Mrs.  Doss  subsequently  reached  the  same 
decision  regarding  the  disposition  of  these 
letters  as  had  Mrs.  Shuman;  she  turned  the 
unopened  letters  over  to  this  committee  with 
explicit  permission  to  open  them.  (To  this 
day,  however,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  nei- 
ther wife  knows  the  contents  of  these  let- 
ters.) Mrs.  Doss  explained  her  decision  thus- 
ly:  "Because  if  my  husband's  letters  have 
to  be  used  as  the  Committee  of  Liaison  is 
using  them.  I  will  not  let  them  be  used  for 
vile  reasons  to  hurt  other  people  •  •  •  and 
if  I  can't  have  them,  then  I  want  them  to 
be  used  for  good,  for  the  cause  of  good." 

Asked  what  she  believed  to  be  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Committee  of  Liaison,  Mrs.  Doss 
replied:  •••  •  •  they  are  trying  to  paint  a 
pretty  face  on  a  very  ugly  situation.  They 
are  using  our  husbands  •  •  •."  She  then 
summed  up  her  feelings: 

"Now,  I  would  rather  give  up  Dale's  let- 
ters for  something  that  would  be  worthwhile. 
Those  letters  don't  help  him.  They  may 
help  me.  but  they  are  not  helping  him.  They 
are  not  getting  aid  in  to  him  and  the  thou- 
sands of  others.  It  is  a  way  that  the  com- 
munists have  devised  to  pacify  us. 

"If  this  Committee  of  Liaison  were  truly 
humanitarian  and  were  truly  what  they 
paint  themselves  to  be,  then.  No.  1,  when 
they  bring  mail  out  they  would  not  do  it 
with  maximum  publicity.  No.  2,  when  they 
go  in,  they  would  be  truly  concerned  about 
the  POWs  and  they  would  do  their  best  to 
check  Into  It,  not  gloss  over  It.  No.  3,  they 
would  not  bold  press  conferences,  as  Fer- 
nandez did. 

Mr.  Homines.  Would  that  be  Reverend 
Richard  Fernandez? 

Mrs.  Doss.  Yes,  and  talk  about  the  POWs 
that  are  in  there,  the  few  chosen  ones  that 
they  saw,  and  pour  out  this  pro-Communist 
propaganda. 

"I  have  had  it  with  them.  They  will  not  use 
Dale's  letters  anymore.  Now  they  Insist  on 
sending  them  to  me,  even  though  I  have  said 
no,  no  more.  It  Is  a  way  to  continually  harass 
me  because,  quite  frankly.  It  hurts  not  to  be 
able  to  open  those  letters.  So  from  here  on 
I  will  send  those  letters  to  a  proper  official 
in  the  U.S.  Government." 

Mrs.  Shuman  summed  up  her  own  feelings 
in  a  similar  vein  [the  "she"  referred  to  In 
Mrs.   Shuman's   statement   is   Cora  Weiss): 

"As  Mr.  Horner  said — he  said  it  very  well — 
she  spoke  against  the  policies  of  our  country 
and  she  spoke  against  the  men  who  had  gone 
to  fight  for  the  country.  My  husband  is  one 
of  those  men.  She  seemed  totally  unsym- 
pathetic and  non-caring  about  the  fate  of 
the  prisoners,  and  yet  she  was  up  there  sup- 
posedly as  the  head  of  this  committee  that 
is  supposed  to  be  serving  these  prisoners  and 
serving  the  families,  and  it  seemed  so  ob- 
vious to  me  that  she  cared  not  In  the  least  for 
the  prisoners  or  for  their  fate.  All  she  seemed 
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to  care  about  was  the  cause  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  yet  she  Is  an  American,  and 
I  can't  understand  that. 

"I  can  understand  the  North  Vietnamese. 
I  met  them  face  to  face  and  I  can  tell  you 
frankly  I  would  rather  go  and  meet  with  the 
enemy  in  the  middle  of  the  street — at  least 

I  would  feel  decent  and  clean  and  honest 

than  to  talk  to  another  American  who  is  git. 
ting  here  enjoying  the  freedoms  of  this  coun- 
try and  yet  fighting  for  the  other  side  and 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy." 

The  testimony  of  these  two  wives  vividly 
corroborates  other  evidence  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Liaison  with  Families  of  Service- 
men Detained  In  North  Vietnam,  is  a  propa- 
ganda  tool  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, playing  upon  the  hopes  and  anxieties 
of  the  wives  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
for  Communist  propaganda  purposes.  The 
activities  of  the  Committee  of  Liaison  aid 
and  abet  a  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  armed  confiict. 

The  Committee  of  Liaison  appears  to  b« 
acting  as  an  agent  for  a  foreign  power — the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam. 


THE  DANGER  OP  BEING 
A  POLICEMAN 


March  3,  1971 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  following  insightful 
commentary,  by  David  Lawrence,  on 
how  many  of  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials are  treated  nowadays.  In  this 
article,  taken  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  March  1,  1971,  we  see 
further  evidence  of  the  fragmentation 
which  is  splitting  this  country  into  futili- 
tarian  divisions  of  warring  factions. 
James  Madison  long  ago  warned  against 
this  phenomenon  in  his  justly  famous 
Federalist  Paper  No.  10.  It  is  a  pity  that 
extremists  of  left  as  well  as  right  have 
chosen  to  ignore  his  words.  That  those 
who  are  charged  to  protect  our  lives, 
property,  and  liberty  should  be  treated 
as  a  hostile  force  not  only  by  a  few  but 
by  many  is  itself  an  astounding  fact. 
That  tolerance  of  such  an  attitude  has 
indeed  become  part  of  the  general  per- 
missiveness of  our  day  is  a  sign  of  the 
sure  imminence  of  national  catastrophe 
if  something  is  not  done  by  good  and 
moderate  citizens  to  correct  the  blight. 

We  must,  if  we  are  to  remain  as  one 
nation  under  a  fair  system  of  laws,  lend 
support  of  the  fullest  kind  to  those  who 
uphold  it.  The  alternative  is  the  chaos  of 
anarchy,  and  those  who  will  not  turn 
away  from  it  lead  our  country  every  day 
closer  to  ruin. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  1,  1971] 

The  Danger  of  Being  a  Policeman 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Policemen  are  expected  to  maintain  order, 
but  their  tasks  are  becoming  more  and  more 
dangerous.  The  figures  show  that  88  police- 
men were  killed  in  1970,  a  new  record. 

Unquestionably,  there  is  an  Insidious  cam- 
paign behind  the  terrorism  which  has  swept 
many  a  country  in  the  world  today,  Including 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  targets  of  per- 
sistent attacks — physical  and  verbal — is  the 
police.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Fed- 


eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  has  written  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  "FBI  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin"  a  significant  statement  on 
the  subject,  released  today  He  says  In  part: 
"Frequently,  some  belligerent,  anti-law 
enforcement  elements  of  our  society  refer  to 
police  officers  as  'pigs.'  Obnoxious  four- letter 
words  are  shouted  at  policemen,  and  the 
familiar  chant,  'Off  the  pigs,'  meaning  'Kill 
the  police,'  Is  a  prominent  cry  wherever  these 
groups  assemble.  Further,  cartoons  and  pub- 
lications depicting  police  officers  as  pigs  are 
common  fare,  even  for  children.  The  ridicu- 
lous statement,  'The  only  good  pig  is  a  dead 
pig,'  is  a  slogan  of  violent  protesters.  Such 
deplorable  epithets  can  be  gratifying  only 
to  little  minds. . . . 

"In  a  free  society,  which  owes  Its  very  exist- 
ence and  prominence  to  the  rule  of  law,  abuse 
and  ridicule  of  the  law  and  those  charged 
with  enforcing  it  should  not  be  taken  lightly. 
I  urge  all  members  of  law  enforcement — in 
spite  of  personal  indignities  suffered— to 
eerve  with  dignity  and  honor.  As  a  rule,  a 
repulsive  slur  is  more  descriptive  of  its  origin 
than  its  target." 

Hoover  declares  also  that  "community 
leaders,  professional  spokesmen,  educators, 
clergymen,  and  others  In  positions  of  Infiu- 
ence  should  take  a  firm  stand  to  pressrve  our 
sense  of  values."  He  adds; 

"Too  many  are  swayed  or  intimidated  by 
loud,  unruly,  and  aimless  ramblers — people 
with  a  lot  of  dialogue  but  no  message." 

There  are  plenty  of  persons  who  feel  that 
community  leaders  could  do  more  to  educate 
youth  on  the  basic  functions  of  our  govern- 
mental system.  The  youngsters  should  be 
taught  how  petition  for  reform  or  change 
ought  to  be  handled  and  that  violent  or 
coercive  methods  are  not  productive. 

Looking  back  over  the  campus  disorders  of 
the  last  few  years,  it  is  appi^rent  that  many 
universities  and  colleges  allowed  themselves 
to  be  drawn  Into  the  debates  instsad  of  keep- 
ing out  of  the  controversies.  Educational  in- 
stitutions are  given  tax  exemption  provided 
they  refrain  from  participating  in  political 
activities.  Students  who  want  to  organize 
anti-war  campaigns,  for  example,  ought  to 
be  free  to  do  so.  but  they  should  not  have 
the  use  of  campus  buildings  or  facllitlee  for 
such  purposes. 

College  faculty  members  as  Individuals 
have  a  right  to  express  opinions  on  any  sub- 
ject, political  or  otherwise.  They  can,  how- 
ever, hardly  be  Justified  In  speaking  as  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  to  the  students  on  uni- 
versity or  college  property  as  political  parti- 
sans without  impairing  the  position  of  the 
institution  Itself. 

In  the  1969-70  college  year,  nearly  1300 
student  "demonstrations."  sit-ins,  arsons 
and  building  seizures  occurred.  Outbursts  on 
campuses  this  school  year  have  been  Insig- 
nificant. This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
American  troops  are  being  gradually  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  and  youths  are  being 
drafted  in  smaller  numbers.  While  campus 
disturbances  which  require  local  police  or 
state  troopers  or,  in  some  cases,  the  National 
Guard  to  restore  order  have  dlmlnUhed. 
what  Is  Important  now  is  to  learn  how  the 
rlou  were  incited  and  what  outside  Influ- 
ences. If  any.  were  Involved  In  the  episodes. 
So  far  as  the  police  are  concerned,  press 
reports  have  unfortunately  given  emphasU 
K>  alleged  brutality  by  law  enforcement  of- 
nclals.  and  many  an  unverlfled  story  stress- 
ing police  Initiation  of  violence  has  been 
published.  Some  of  the  militant  organiza- 
tions feel  It  aids  their  cause  to  blame  the 
police  for  starting  the  shooting  or  otherwise 
ttlrrlng  up  trouble.  Little  Is  said  about  snip- 
ers who  fire  upon  police  or  about  the  nar- 
iicipants  In  dUorders  who  shout  taunts  and 
insults  at  the  police. 
T^e  fact  remains  that  many  criminals  and 
activists  •  today  kUl  or  assault  policemen 
"th  greater  frequency  than  at  any  time  In 
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the  past.  Police  are  confronted  with  more 
dangerous  situations  than  they  have  ever 
faced. 

The  states,  the  cities  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  Increasing  their  law-enforce- 
ment personnel  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  era  of  terrorism  has  been  changed 
to  one  of  internal  peace. 


REVENUE  SHARING :  THE 
PRAGMATIC  CASE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  $5  billion  "general 
revenue-sharing"  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent has  attracted  by  far  the  most  public 
attention,  the  $11  billion  "special  reve- 
nue-sharing" plan  is  also  an  exciting — 
and  In  some  ways  more  dramatic — In- 
novation. For  those  of  us  who  have  long 
sought  a  proper  vehicle  for  implement- 
ing our  feeling  that  decisionmaking 
should  be  more  often  shared  by  State  and 
local  governments,  "special  revenue  shar- 
ing" is  a  bold  and  promising  measure; 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  given  the  con- 
sideration it  truly  deserves  by  this  Con- 
gress. In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Robert  L.  Hartley  puts  the  issue  in  what 
I  consider  the  proper  perspective.  It  Is 
a  wise  and  easily  read  article;  and  I  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  have  a 
moment  to  consider  it.  For  their  conven- 
ience, I  now  present  the  full  text  of  that 
article : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar  3,  1971] 
Revenue  Sharing:  The  Pragmatic  Case 

(By  Robert  L.  Bartley) 
Washington. — Officials  who  evolved  the 
administration's  revenue-sharing  proposals 
say  they  are  trying  to  solve  "the  gold-plated 
octagon  problem."  One  explains,  "if  the  fed- 
eral government  were  giving  away  gold- 
plated  octagons,  and  the  cities  had  to  pay 
half  the  cost,  every  damn  city  in  the  nation 
would  have  one." 

Powerful  Incentives  come  Into  play  every 
time  somebody  In  Washington  has  a  brain- 
storm for  a  new  federal  aid  program,  reve- 
nue-sharing backers  say,  and  often  the  result 
has  been  to  give  the  cities  and  states  some- 
thing closer  to  gold-plated  octagons  than  to 
what  they  really  want  and  need.  And  some- 
how, the  budget  and  Treasury  officials  who 
make  this  case  are  far  more  persuasive  than 
the  presidential  messages  expounding  philo- 
sophically on  "power  to  the  people"  and  "the 
new  American  revolution." 

The  President  can  of  course  argue  that  de- 
cisions made  closest  to  the  people  are  the  best 
ones,  but  his  opponents  can  counter  that  the 
federal  bureaucracy  is  more  efficient  and  less 
venal  than  state  and  local  ones.  The  ancient 
debate  Is  not  only  endless  and  Inconclusive, 
but  Its  Ideological  generalizations  obscure 
the  specific  problems  and  pragmatic  re- 
sponses that  actually  did  give  birth  to  the 
administration  program. 

In  particular,  the  "special  revenue-shar- 
ing" proposal  Is  designed  to  redress  problems 
the  federal  government  has  thrust  on  states 
and  cities  by  its  past  efforts  to  aid  them.  So 
far  this  $11  billion  program,  which  would 
consolidate  Into  six  broad  categories  funds 
already  going  to  states  and  cities  under  exist- 
ing grants-in-aid,  has  received  less  attention 
than  the  $5  billion  In  "general  revenue  shar- 
ing," which  would  shore  up  state  and  local 
finances  with  a  direct  cut  of  the  federal  In- 
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come  tax.  General  revenue  sharing  was 
spelled  out  In  a  presidential  message  back 
on  Feb.  4.  This  week  special  revenue  sharing 
takes  the  spotlight;  the  first  of  six  special 
messages  was  sent  to  Congress  yesterday. 

The  six  bills  for  special  revenue  sharing 
face  Intricate  political  problems,  though  few 
If  any  of  their  opponents  argue  against  the 
principle  of  grant  consolidation.  If  the  meas- 
ures should  pass,  however,  they  would  con- 
stitute a  sweeping  reform  of  the  way  federal 
money  Is  passed  to  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

To  date  the  standard  procedure  has  been 
for  Congress  to  set  up  national  programs  to 
plant  trees,  or  educate  migrant  children,  or 
control  outdoor  advertising,  to  take  a  few  real 
examples.  A  state  or  city  wanting  federal 
funds  for  any  of  these  purposes  Is  required 
to  contribute  half,  or  a  third,  or  10  percent 
of  the  total  cost  from  its  own  funds. 

This  procedure  made  a  good  deal  of  sense 
as  a  way  to  focus  both  federal  and  local  ef- 
forts on  a  few  high-priority  problems,  but  it 
was  forced  far  beyond  that  use  as  the  New 
Frontier  and  Great  Society  seized  on  grants- 
in-aid  as  the  available  device  for  flnancing 
local  social  efforts.  A  1962  study  found  $7.9 
billion  in  federal  aid  advanced  to  lower  gov- 
ernments for  160  different  purposes.  Today 
$30  billion,  or  nearly  a  fifth  of  all  state  and 
local  revenues.  Is  granted  under  1,019  differ- 
ent categories.  In  these  terms,  the  grant-in- 
aid  procedure  makes  little  sense,  if  any  at  all. 
As  an  example  of  one  of  the  problems  It 
creates,  George  Romney,  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  sJiowed  up  at  a 
conference  the  other  day  with  a  2'i-foot 
stack  of  papers.  It  was.  he  said,  the  applica- 
tion for  one  urban  renewal  grant.  The  pro- 
liferation of  grant-in-aid  programs,  each 
with  Its  own  regulations,  has  reached  the 
point  where  catalogs  had  to  be  published  to 
guide  state  and  local  officials  through  the 
bewildering  complexity.  As  one  presidential 
message  observed,  there  Is  now  a  catalog  of 
the  catalogs. 

Despite  the  proliferation  of  federal  pro- 
grams, to  take  a  second  problem,  aid  money 
remains  available  for  some  purposes  but  not 
for  others.  And  while  Washington  has  not 
literally  sponsored  any  gold-plated  octagons, 
the  present  structure  of  grants-in-aid  grew 
like  Topsy.  with  no  systematic  effort  to  weigh 
one  program  against  another.  It  Is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  resulting  structure  of 
priorities  makes  more  sense  than  what  the 
states  and  cities  would  do  If  left  to  their 
own  devices. 

The  lack  of  a  firm  overview  of  priorities  In 
federal  programs  leaves  the  best-Informed 
administration  officials  entirely  Impatient 
with  the  argument  that  present  federal 
strings  are  necessary  to  insure  against  local 
stupidity.  "That's  a  cute  and  clever  point," 
one  of  them  says,  "but  the  questions  you 
really  get  when  you  go  to  these  towns  is 
'We've  got  county  libraries  coming  out  our 
ears,  what  we  really  need  Is  a  new  fire  sta- 
tion. Cant  you  change  that  federal  aid 
system?' " 

A  third  problem  is  that  the  aid  system  not 
only  limits  what  localities  can  do  with  fed- 
eral funds.  Its  matching  requirements  act  as 
what  Assistant  to  the  President  John  Erh- 
llchman  calls  a  "blotter,"  with  "more  and 
more  local  financial  resources  soaked  up  In 
federal  participation."  Aides  to  Governor 
William  G.  MllUken  of  Michigan  say  that  be- 
tween federal  matching  funds  and  other 
normal  fixed  requirements,  a  state  budget  of 
$1.95  billion  left  the  governor  with  real  dis- 
cretion over  only  $85  million. 

The  cumulative  result  of  all  this,  plus  un- 
certainty about  year-to-year  appropriation 
levels  in  various  programs,  is  to  leave  state 
and  local  governments  unable  to  do  much 
planning.  Governor  Richard  B.  Ogilvle  of 
nunols  complains,  "We  are  always  waiting  for 
someone  In  some  federal  agency  to  tell  ua 
what  is  our  most  Important  problem." 
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The  drawbackB  of  present  grants-in-aid  are 
for  all  serious  purix>ses  Indisputable,  but  how 
to  cure  them  Is  a  separate  question.  Under 
special  revenue  sharing,  the  administration 
proposes  to  abolish  some  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams accounting  lor  a  third  of  federal  aid 
spending,  or  »10  billion  a  year.  Other  present 
programs  would  be  continued  and  expanded. 
While  decentraUzlng  many  programs  through 
the  revenue-sharing  device,  the  administra- 
tion would  further  centralize  others,  notably 
the  welfare  system,  which  accounts  for  an- 
other third  of  federal  aid  expenditures. 

The  $10  billion  for  abolished  programs 
plus  $1  billion  In  new  money  would  be  put 
Into  six  revenue  sharing  funds:  rural  com- 
munity development,  urban  community  de- 
velopment, education,  manpower  training, 
law  enforcement  and  transportation.  Lower 
levels  of  government  would  receive  shares  of 
each  fund  as  determined  by  mathematical 
formulas,  and  would  have  wide  discretion  In 
spending  and  no  set  requirements  for  match- 
ing funds.  Present  projects  started  under 
grant-in-aid  could  be  continued,  or  localities 
could  transfer  the  money  to  anything  else 
within  the  relevant  broad  category. 

ZSAL    AND     LOGIC 

The  administration's  wheelhorse  for  special 
revenue  sharing  is  Richard  P.  Nathan,  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Man- 
agement, a  man  who  defends  the  program 
with  evangelistic  zeal  but  pragmatic  logic. 
He  sees  it  as  an  effort  not  to  get  more  deci- 
sions made  by  nice  little  states  rather  than 
bad  old  Washmgton,  but  to  sort  out  what 
tjrpes  of  decisions  are  best  made  by  each. 
The  program  Is,  he  says,  "a  careful  definition 
of  the  federal  role,  but  a  definition  that 
moves  away  from  the  one  that  developed  dur- 
ing the  Great  Society  and  New  Frontier." 

Mx.  Nathan  believes  centralized  adminis- 
tration Is  needed  in  three  circumstances.  One 
concerns  economies  of  scale.  With  computers 
and  such,  the  central  government  Is  pretty 
good  at  checking  formal  eligibility  and  dis- 
pensing checks,  as  in  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem. He  defends  further  centralization  of  the 
welfare  system  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  federal  government  should  play  a 
heavy  role  In  programs,  like  air  and  water 
pwUutlon,  where  there  Is  a  large  spill-over 
across  state  lines.  And.  he  says,  it  should  be 
active  in  an  "innovator-disseminator  role," 
sponsoring  research  and  new  programs  like 
family  planning  that  are  "Just  being  recog- 
nized as  a  government  responsibility." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Nathan  continues, 
there  are  things  the  Federal  government  can- 
not do.  "Service  responsibilities  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  orchestration  from  Washing- 
ton," he  says,  "You  couldn't  run  a  school 
system  like  you  run  the  Social  Security  sys- 
tem." 

The  supply  of  talent  and  time  In  Washing- 
ton is  perhaps  better  than  In  the  states,  he 
adds,  but  it  is  not  infinite.  It's  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  any  one  group  of  people  can 
make  nation-wide  the  detailed  decisions  im- 
plied by  Secretary  Pomney's  2  '/j  -foot  stack  of 
paperwork.  "What  should  be  the  mass  transit 
system  In  Community  X?  How  should  educa- 
tion programs  change  or  expand  In  City  Y? 
These  are  decisions  for  the  local  level.  We 
can't  make  them,  we  couldn't  make  them  if 
we  wanted  to." 

Mr.  Nathan  is  harsh  about  the  past  prolif- 
eration of  grant-in-aid  programs.  As  a  Con- 
gressman, he  says,  "you've  got  to  have  a  pro- 
gram where  you  can  be  identified,  where  it's 
your  idea."  So  in  a  field  like  manpower  train- 
ing there  are  a  lot  of  programs,  each  with  dif- 
ferent rules  about  how  to  "Jump  through 
the  hoop  to  get  the  federal  dollar,  and  then 
we  sit  back  and  say  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments don't  know  how  to  run  manpower." 
Also,  such  programs  tend  to  be  under-funded 
because  Congress  reacts  to  mathematical 
reality:  "You  can  get  more  programs  II  you 
make  them  small." 
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THK   BIG   CATCH 

But  if  that's  how  the  present  system 
arose — to  get  to  the  big  catch  in  the  Presi- 
dent's program — how  do  you  persuade  Con- 
gress to  change  it?  The  political  problems 
here  go  beyond  the  President  and  his  oppo- 
nents competing  for  credit.  Special  revenue 
sharing  is  certainly  not  the  only  way  to 
address  the  grant-in-aid  problem,  and  valid 
criticisms  may  be  directed  at  its  details  as 
they  are  disclosed.  Conceivably  Democrats 
could  honor  the  principle  by  offering  grant 
consolidation  programs  of  their  own.  But  a 
narrower  sort  of  political  interest  is  the  big 
obstacle.  Grant  consolidation  is  like  free 
trade,  everyone's  for  it  for  everyone  but  him- 
self. 

At  the  winter  Governors'  Conference  here 
last  week.  Gov.  Winfleld  Dunn  of  Tennessee 
was  explaining  to  the  press  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  was  not  political  but  idealis- 
tic. That  this  was  strictly  a  matter  of  the 
public  interest.  How,  a  mean-spirited  reporter 
asked,  did  he  feel  about  folding  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  into  special 
revenue  sharing?  Oh  no,  that's  a  "unique 
situation."  and  Its  separate  identity  should 
be  preserved  until  it  has  had  a  chance  to 
prove  Itself.  Sen.  Howard  Baker  (R.,  Tenn.), 
the  administration's  floor  leader  for  general 
revenue  sharing,  feels  the  same  way.  And 
imagine  the  feelings  of  a  Democratic  Senator 
who  fought  hard  for  his  own  manpower 
program. 

One  evaluation  of  all  this,  mostly  from 
people  who  have  cried  for  presidential  leader- 
ship and  vision,  is  to  complain  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  are  too  idealistic  to  pass.  A 
more  becoming  observation  might  be  that  If 
special  revenue  sharing  is  indeed  emascu- 
lated or  defeated  in  Congress,  it  will  mark  the 
victory  of  some  fairly  narrow  political  Inter- 
ests over  one  thoughtful  approach  to  some 
real  and  serious  problems. 
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VOLUNTEER  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS 
SUFFER  GROWING  PAINS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Members  to  an 
article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  south 
metro  section  on  Thursday,  February  25, 
describing  the  activities  of  volunteer  fire 
departments  in  suburban  Chicago.  The 
article  is,  I  believe,  not  only  interesting, 
but  it  very  properly  emphasizes  the 
tremendous  motivation  and  civic  pride 
that  is  typical  of  men  serving  in  volun- 
teer fire  departments  not  only  in  subur- 
ban Chic&go  but  throughout  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  too 
often  read  of  the  radicals  and  malcon- 
tents of  our  society  and  seldom  of  the 
civic  and  community  accomplishments 
that  is  exemplified  by  our  volunteer  fire- 
men, which  is  far  more  representative  of 
American  spirit  than  the  demagogs  and 
radicals  who  receive  abnormal  press  at- 
tention. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  the 
article  which  follows  mentions  a  number 
of  fire  departments  and  Individuals  in 
my  district: 

Tragedy  Emphasizes   Problems;    Volunteer 
Fire  Departments  Suffer  Growing  Pains 

(By  Frank  Zahour) 
Edward  Nowakowski,  46,  1916  Ivy  Lane. 
Mount  Prospect,  the  father  of  seven  children, 
made  his  living  as  a  proficiency  expert.  He 
was  also  a  volunteer  fireman  for  the  Forest 
River  Fire  Protection  District. 


At  4:20  tun.  Sunday,  Nowakowski  and 
scores  of  other  firemen  from  Forest  River, 
Buffalo  Grove,  Prospect  Heights  and  Vernon 
were  summoned  to  help  the  Wheeling  Pire 
Department  fight  a  fire  at  the  Wheel  Ian 
dance  hall  and  restaurant,  39  S.  Milwaukee 
Ave..  Wheeling. 

gets  oxygen  and  returns 

During  the  fire,  Nowakowski  suffered 
smoke  inhalation.  "He  went  back  to  the  truck 
to  get  some  oxygen,"  said  Forest  River  Plre 
Chief  Charles  Nick,  54.  "I  asked  him  how  ht 
felt.  He  said  fine,  then  he  went  back  to  the 
fire." 

"We  wrapped  up  the  whole  thing  at  about 
7:45  a.m.  Ed  was  on  the  truck,  rolling  up  his 
last  hose.  Then  he  collapsed.  He  died  later, 
apparently  of  a  heart  attack. 

"He  was  a  good  man  .  .  .  one  of  our  best. 
He  Joined  in  August,  1969.  Made  every  drill 
Why  did  he  do  it?  I  don't  know.  Why  do  any 
of  these  guys  do  it?  We've  asked  them  If  they 
want  seme  compensation.  But  they  refused." 

If  fire  strikes  your  home  (and  you  live  In 
a  small  town,  village  or  city)  chances  are 
that  a  volunteer  fireman,  someone  like  Ed- 
ward Nowakowski.  will  rush  to  answer  your 
call  for  help. 

community  service  tradition 

Volunteer  fire  departments  comprise  the 
majority  of  fire  companies  in  the  nation. 
Long  a  tradition  of  community  service  that 
worked  to  cut  the  costs  of  government  and 
provide  fire  protection,  many  volunteer  de- 
partments face  increasing  problems  of  funds, 
recruitment  and  training. 

While  closely  knit  communities  usually 
have  few  recruiting  problems,  suburbs  and 
towns  that  are  rapidly  expanding  are  find- 
ing it  harder  and  harder  to  recruit  physically 
qualified  and  interested  men  to  man  the  fire 
hoses. 

"Some  of  these  recruits  are  eager,  perhaps 
too  eager,"  said  Chief  Charles  Prentiss  of 
Hazel  Crest  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Pren- 
tiss likes  to  tell  the  story  of  the  new  recruit 
who  was  anxious  when  he  answered  his  first 
fire  call. 

After  the  department  dashed  to  a  burning 
garage  and  set  up  Its  equipment,  he  grabbed 
a  fire  hose  and  shot  a  thick  Jet  of  water  thru 
the  smoke  surrounding  the  structure. 

He  aimed  at  the  closed  garage  door.  In  his 
haste  he  failed  to  realize  that  the  fire  wu 
inside,  and  the  smoke  was  merely  seeping 
thru  the  door. 

good  washing  job 

"I  walked  over  to  the  man  and  told  him 
he  was  doing  one  heck  of  a  Job  washing  the 
building,"  said  Chief  Prentiss.  "Then  I  told 
him  to  open  the  door  so  we  could  put  out 
the  fire. " 

While  the  story  is  by  no  means  typical  of 
the  usual  firefightlng  efficiency  of  the  Hazel 
Crest  department,  it  does  point  to  two  of  the 
problems,  recruiting  and  training,  that  many 
volunteer  fire  departments  in  the  Chicago 
area  face. 

"Running  a  volunteer  fire  department  is  a 
tough  business,"  Prentiss  said  recently. 
"Sometimes  you  don't  get  the  kind  of  vol- 
unteers you  want  and  you  have  to  take  your 
chances." 

began  with  ben  franklin 
Property  owners  have  been  "taking  their 
chances"  on  volunteer  firefighters  since  1736. 
when  Benjamin  Franklin  organized  the  na- 
tion's first  volunteer  department  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Volunteer  departments  today  account  tot 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  nation's  fire  com- 
panies. Illinois  has  about  1,200  volunteer  de- 
partments, mostly  in  small  cities  and  villages- 
When  the  fire  siren  sounds,  volunteers 
form  all  walks  of  life  rush  to  answer  the 
call.  James  Newhouse,  a  flying  Instructor, 
finds  time  to  work  on  the  Batavla  Fire  De- 
partment. Marketing  specialist  Ken  Kucera 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Lyons  Volunteer 
Department  for  the  past  five  years.  Stephen 
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Mistake vlch,  a  machine  operator  for  United 
States  Steel  Co.  In  JoUet,  Is  a  volunteer  for 
the  East  JoUet  Fire  Protection  District. 

The  backbone  of  the  department  Is  the 
man  who  works  a  full  day  at  bis  Job  and  then 
drills  at  the  local  firehouse  and  stands  ready 
to  answer  the  call.  Why  are  men  willing  to 
work  theee  hours,  often  for  no  pay  or,  at  the 
most,  only  a  few  token  dollars? 

each  has  own  reason 

"Every  man  has  a  different  reason,"  said 
Chief  Lee  Reynolds,  of  the  Willow  Springs 
Volunteer  Department.  "Some  eay  they  like 
the  Idea  of  serving  the  public,  others  will 
admit  it's  the  thrill  of  the  siren." 

The  Willow  brings  department  receives 
about  $12,000  a  year  from  the  vlUage.  The 
firemen  themselves,  as  most  volunteers,  stage 
a  dance  and  fund  raising  events  that  pro- 
vide about  $4,000  each  year. 

Reynolds  said  recruiting  Is  always  a  prob- 
lem. "It's  getting  harder  and  harder  to  get 
men,"  he  said.  "We  may  have  to  put  on  a 
few  paid  men. 

•We're  getting  like  all  the  big  cities.  Its 
gettmg  so  that  people  don't  care.  The 
suburbs  are  attracting  many  apartment 
dwellers,  people  who  usually  don't  care  who 
their  neighbors  are." 

"Fire  fighting  is  a  highly  complex  and  pro- 
fessional business,"  said  John  Tebbens, 
president  of  Chicago  Firefighters  Union  Local 
2.  "With  new  construction  developing  in  the 
suburbs,  new  techniques,  new  building 
codes,  how  can  we  expect  volunteers  to  keep 
up  to  date?" 

"In  the  past,  there  has  always  been  a 
technological  lag  between  the  paid  depart- 
ments and  the  volunteer  departments,"  said 
M.  J.  Hyde,  a  grading  engineer  for  the  Il- 
linois Inspection  and  Rating  Bureau.  The 
bureau  works  to  assist  and  rate  fire  depart- 
ments in  the  state  to  help  Insurance  com- 
panies set  fire  Insurance  rates. 

improves  effectiveness 
"In  the  last  few  years,  however,  more  and 
more  volunteer  groups  are  taking  advantage 
of  government-sponsored  seminars  and  con- 
ferences to  help  them  improve  their  effective- 
ness." said  Hyde. 

Chief  Joseph  A.  Stelnhoff  of  the  Stlckney 
Plre  Department  believes  not  enough  volun- 
teer groups  take  such  extra  training  se- 
riously. 

"I'd  say  that  half  the  volunteer  groups  In 
this  area  |the  western  suburbs]  are  under- 
trained.  I've  seen  some  guys  go  to  confer- 
ences Just  to  get  drunk  on  the  taxpayer's 
money."  said  Stelnhoff. 

imcES  MORE  participation 

Stelnhoff  demands  a  wrrltten  report  from 
any  of  his  men  who  train  at  places  such  as 
the  University  of  Illinois  Conference  for  Fire- 
fighting.  Then  he  insists  on  using  new  In- 
formation m  the  department's  drlllfl. 

Fred  Marcon,  manager  of  the  rating  bu- 
reau, said  "We  would  like  to  see  volunteer 
departments  ask  us  to  participate  even  more 
In  their  programs." 

The  bureau's  primary  function  Is  to  clas- 
sify and  rate  fire  protection  In  communities, 
on  a  scale  that  runs  from  one  to  10.  No  city 
In  the  nation  has  a  one  [topi  rating.  Chi- 
cago rates  2.  In  general,  volunteer  depart- 
ments rate  lower  on  the  scale  than  most 
paid  departments. 

"The  volunteers  are  a  group  of  dedicated 
men,  certainly  they  should  be  commended, 
but  in  most  cases,  the  time  they  can  give 
to  the  fire  department  is  secondary  to  their 
paid  Jobs,"  said  Marcon. 

Response  time  U  probably  the  single  most 
Important  factor  that  separates  the  volun- 
teers from  the  professionals,  according  to 
Maroon. 

NO  TIME  WASTE 

"Tebbens  agrees.  "When  fire  strikes,"  he 
JUd.  "you  don't  have  time  for  the  mechanic 
to  drop  his  tools,  for  the  businessman  to 
puton  his  fire  coat." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Most  firefighters,  paid  and  vlounteer,  agree 
that  the  next  few  years  will  determine  the 
pattern  of  fire  protection  in  the  nation.  Faced 
with  Industrial  development  into  rural  areas 
and  with  the  rapid  growth  of  suburb.^,  many 
cities  and  villages  already  have  begun  t<3 
expand  departments  and  hire  paid  firemen. 

"We  couldn't  get  volunteers  In  the  day- 
time, so  we  hired  a  few  people  last  year," 
said  Chief  George  W.  Hamby  of  the  North- 
lake  Fire  Department.  "We're  very  happy 
with  them.  Since  they  are  paid,  we  have 
control  over  their  time,  and  it  gives  us  better 
maintenance  and  record  keeping." 

"I'm  not  questioning  the  dedication  or 
sincerity  of  these  men,  but  I  want  a  profes- 
sional responding  to  a  fire  In  my  house." 
said  Tebbens,  "I  believe  a  man  should  be  paid 
for  what  he  does. 

"Most  of  these  volunteers  are  'firemen  at 
heart,'  they  like  the  helmets,  they  like  the 
clothes,  they  like  the  sound  of  the  siren. 
They  fall  to  realize  that  firefightlng  is  no 
place  for  amateurs." 


SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING  PLAN 
ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  express  my  full  support  for 
the  President's  first  special  revenue  shar- 
ing plan  on  law  enforcement  assistance. 
Because  aid  for  local  and  State  law  en- 
forcement is  a  relatively  new  area  of 
Federal  swjtivlty,  we  have  largely  avoided 
the  grant  proliferation  that  afSicts  areas 
like  manpower  training  and  education. 
Nevertheless  the  President  was  not  satis- 
fied to  rest  content  with  the  status  quo, 
and  has  proposed  even  further  stream- 
lining and  elimination  of  funding  re- 
strictions. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
elimination  of  the  State  matching  and 
maintenance  of  effort  requirements  cur- 
rently contained  in  the  LEAA  program. 
I  believe  this  establishes  a  vitally  impor- 
tant precedent.  One  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate consequences  of  the  categorical 
grant  system  has  been  the  locking  in  of 
more  and  more  local  funds  to  meet  Fed- 
eral matching  maintenance  of  effort, 
set-aside,  and  other  requirements.  This 
not  only  distorts  local  budget  priorities, 
but  also  has  the  unfortunate  tendency 
of  transforming  local  and  State  govern- 
ments into  little  more  than  administra- 
tive appendages  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racies. Clearly,  this  is  something  that 
must  be  reversed  if  we  are  serious  about 
returning  decisionmaking  power  to  the 
local  level.  I  believe,  let  me  stress,  that 
we  are  making  an  important  step  in  that 
direction  with  this  first  special  revenue 
sharing  program. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  will 
say  that  we  at  the  Federal  level  know 
best  what  measures  are  needed  to 
achieve  more  effective  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  systems,  and  that  rather 
than  removing  restrictions  we  should  be 
adding  them.  They  will  point  to  the  first 
year  of  the  LEAA  program  in  which 
probably  an  Inordinate  amount  of  fimds 
was  spent  for  the  procurement  of  police 
department  hardware  and  not  enough 
for  professional  upgrading,  court  mod- 
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ernlzation,  or  reform  of  our  corrections 
institutions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deny  these  charges  nor 
make  apologies  for  questionable  priori- 
ties established  at  the  local  level  during 
the  first  year  of  LEAA's  operation.  But  I 
would  point  out  that  it  was  the  pMalice  de- 
partments who  were  probably  in  a  better 
position  to  make  immediate  use  of  the 
initial  funding  than  any  other  institu- 
tion in  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
naturally  walked  away  with  the  lion's 
share  of  outlays  in  the  first  year.  After 
all,  it  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to 
order  riot  gear,  new  communications  sys- 
tems, or  police  vehicles.  It  ic  a  considera- 
bly more  complicated  task  to  devise  a 
new  prison  rehabilitation  program,  a 
plan  for  speeding  up  the  court  proce- 
dures, or  to  develop  roles  for  new  special- 
ists in  police  departments.  These  take 
time,  planning,  and  deliberation.  In  most 
instances,  there  simply  was  not  oppor- 
tunity for  this  during  the  first  yetu-. 

A  more  accurate  view  of  what  we  can 
expect  if  decisionmaking  power  is  spun- 
ofif  to  the  local  level  is  to  be  found  in  the 
returns  from  fiscal  year  1970.  Though 
the  total  amount  of  LEAA  fluids  avail- 
able for  1970  was  four  times  that  spent 
the  year  before,  spending  for  correction 
related  programs  increased  30  fold — 
from  around  $2  million  to  over  $38  mil- 
lion. Similarly,  spending  for  court  reform 
activities  increased  by  a  factor  of  10. 
These  returns  indicate  to  me  that  local 
and  State  oflQcials  are  fully  aware  of  the 
need  for  reform  across  the  entire  range 
of  criminal  justice  functions  and  that 
courts,  corrections,  and  juvenile  pro- 
grams can  count  on  a  fair  shake  from 
local  officials. 

I  believe  it  is  about  time  that  we  begin 
to  give  local  officials  and  agencies  a  little 
credit.  If  they  have  been  unduly  cau- 
tious and  imimaginative  in  the  past  it 
may  be  in  no  small  part  related  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  hemmed  in  be- 
tween prying  Federal  officials  on  the  one 
side,  and  hard-pressed  taxpayers  on  the 
other.  As  a  result,  the  margin  for  in- 
novation and  experimentation  has  been 
slight.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do  in 
these  special  revenue  sharing  programs 
is  provide  a  little  room  for  local  officials 
to  maneuver  as  they  attempt  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  and  problems  of  their  areas 
and  constituencies.  I  am  confident  that 
they  wiU  make  the  most  of  this  oppor- 
tunity and  prove  once  and  for  all  that 
successful  problem  solving  and  sensitiv- 
ity to  new  needs  is  not  a  monopoly  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  this  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  program  does  con- 
tain a  number  of  important  safeguards. 
First,  it  provides  that  States  shall  pass 
through  fimds  to  local  governments  in 
proportion  to  expenditures  at  the  local 
level.  Second,  it  requires  that  high  crime 
areas  get  an  equitable  portion  of  the 
funds.  And  third,  it  provides  for  the 
strict  guarantee  of  civil  rights  in  all  pro- 
grams in  which  the  Federal  funds  are 
involved.  These  are  necessary  but  mini- 
mal conditions.  They  establish  a  frame- 
work in  which,  I  believe,  local  and  State 
officials  can  attempt  to  deal  creatively, 
flexibly,  and  constructively  with  the  task 
of  fashioning  a  criminal  justice  system 
that  is  attuned  to  the  needs  of  our  society 
in  the  1970's. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


SENATE— Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  February  17,  1971) 


March  ^,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ellender)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  ofifered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  as  we  pause  in  the 
midst  of  daily  toil  and  the  deliberations 
of  this  place,  help  us  to  make  our  per- 
sonal devotion  part  of  the  promise  of  a 
better  world.  Remove  all  that  obstructs 
Thy  spirit  in  our  lives  that  we  may  per- 
ceive Thy  guidance  in  the  affairs  of 
state.  When  we  understand  what  is  Thy 
will,  give  us  the  courage  to  do  it.  As  serv- 
ants of  the  people  in  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave,  make  us 
worthy  of  the  past  and  equal  to  the 
present.  Grant  that  each  one  of  us  may 
contribute  to  the  world's  good  our  own 
life,  strong,  clean,  honest,  and  trust- 
worthy. Teach  us  the  eternal  mystery 
that  it  is  in  losing  ourselves  to  something 
higher  than  ourselves,  that  we  truly  find 
ourselves. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  min- 
ister, and  to  be  servant  to  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  March  3, 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETriNOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTEREST  RATES  AND  COST  OP 
LIVING  STABILIZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  31,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  Joint 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  66,  to  provide  for  temporary  ex- 
tension of  certain  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  Interest  rates  and  cost  of  living  stablllaa- 
tlon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

•Riere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


S.J.  Rks.  65 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

RECtn.ATTON  Of  INTESEST  RATES  ON  DEPOSFTS 
AND  SHARE  ACCOUNTS  IN  TINANCIAI,  INSTITU- 
TIONS 

Section  1.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1966,  as  amended  (Public  Law  91- 
161;  83  Stat.  371),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "March  22,  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  1,  1971". 

authorttt  to  apply  price  and  wage 
controls 
Sec.  2.  Section  206  of  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act  of  1970  (title  n  of  Public  Law 
91-379),  as  amended  (Public  Law  91-668),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  31,  1971" 
and  "April  1,  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "May  31.  1971"  and  "June  1,  1971", 
respectively. 


NOTICE  TO  SENATORS  ON  CLOTURE 
MOTION  VOTE  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  the  following  telegram  to  all 
Democratic  Members.  I  state  this  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  and  also 
for  the  benefit  of  the  acting  minority 
leader  so  that  he  will  be  aware  of  what  is 
being  done: 

Urgently  request  that  you  be  In  attendance 
on  Tuesday,  March  9,  for  flnal  vote  on  clo- 
ture on  rule  XXII.  Imperative  that  all  Sena- 
tors be  on  hand  for  vote  at  approximately 
1:06  pm.  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mike  Mansfield. 
Majority  Leader  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recog- 
nizing that  the  distinguished  majority 
lesuler  once  again  is  making  a  special 
effort  to  try  to  get  good  attendance  on 
Tuesday  next  when  the  vote  on  cloture 
will  take  place,  I  want  to  say,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority  leadership,  that  we  like- 
wise will  get  in  touch  with  every  Repub- 
lican Senator  and  make  sure  that  he  is 
aware  of  the  vote.  We  will  do  our  best 
to  get  as  good  attendance  as  we  possibly 
can. 

Last  week,  the  minority  leswler  sent  out 
a  telegram  and  we  expect  to  do  the  same 
this  time — either  a  telegram  or  a  direct 
call  from  the  minority  leader. 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   UNTIL    11:45 
A.M..  ON  MONDAY,  MARCH  8.  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  on  tomorrow, 
March  5,  1971,  it  stand  in  recess  imtil 
11:45  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  MONDAY. 
MARCH  8.  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
March  8.  1971.  after  the  approval  of  the 


Journal,  and  under  the  usual  procedure, 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  morning 
business  will  begin  now  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes  to  each 
Senator. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)   is  now  recognized  for  1  hour. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
submitted  Senate  Resolution  66  and  ad- 
ditional remarks  on  the  same  subject  are 
printed  later  in  the  Record  under  sub- 
mission of  resolutions.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  March  1,  1971,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  44)  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  for 
burley  tobacco  for  the  3  marketing  years 
beginning  October  1,  1971. 


SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING,  RE- 
LATING TO  MANPOWER^MES- 
SAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  92-59) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Like  the  1770s,  which  produced  an 
American  Revolution,  the  19706  can  be  a 
decade  of  revolutionary  change.  We  have 
an  opptortunity  to  build  on  the  strengths 
of  the  federal  system,  and  by  so  doing 
to  forge  a  strong  new  partnership  in 
which  each  level  of  government  is  lodged 
at  that  level  at  which  it  can  best  be 
performed. 

One  of  the  keys  to  this  reform  is  Rev- 
enue Sharing — General  and  Special,  $16 
billion  in  all. 

Four  weeks  ago  I  asked  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  $5  billion  General  Revenue 
Sharing  program.  It  was  essentially  a 
proposal  to  take  some  of  the  tax  dollars 
the  Federal  Government  raises  and  use 
them  as  a  transfusion  for  our  hard- 
pressed  States,  coimties  and  cities — ^to  be 
spent  as  the  people  in  each  jurisdiction 
agree  with  their  own  elected  ofiBcials 
makes  the  best  sense. 

Two  days  ago  in  my  message  on  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance,  I  presented  to 
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the  Congress  the  first  of  six  proposals 
that  will  account  for  a  total  of  $11  billion 
in  Special  Revenue  Sharing  programs. 
Unlike  General  Revenue  Sharing,  which 
is  new  money  without  project  restric- 
tions. Special  Revenue  Sharing  consists 
of  $10  billion  now  going  into  present 
Inderal  grant  programs,  plus  $1  billion 
in  new  fimds,  rescued  from  a  thicket  of 
narrow  categories  and  earmarked  for 
spending  in  six  broad  areas  of  national 
concern. 

Today  I  am  proposing  legislation  in 
the  second  major  area  of  Special  Reve- 
nue Sharing — Manpower.  The  MEinpower 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971  would: 

—Provide  $2  billion  during  the  first 
full  year  of  its  operation — $4  for  every 
$3  now  being  spent— to  help  move  men 
and  women  into  productive  employment. 

—Unify  into  one  the  many  programs 
under  which  Federal  manpower  money 
is  now  channeled  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

—Free  city,  coimty,  and  State  budgets 
from  matching  and  maintenance-of- 
effort  encumbrances,  and  ofiQcials  of 
those  governments  from  intricate  ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

—Vest  the  power  to  shape  local  man- 
power assistance  efforts  in  governments 
close  to  the  people  they  assist. 

MANPOWER    assistance:     in    WHOSE    HANDS? 

Labor,  like  other  economic  resources, 
is  allocated  by  the  market  imder  our  sys- 
tem. But  as  the  American  economy  has 
grown  increasingly  complex  and  tech- 
nological, we  have  seen  that  the  Job 
market  has  imperfections — frictions, 
lags,  slack  in  the  gears — whose  costs  in 
unemployment,  under-employment  and 
inadequate  incomes  must  be  reduced.  A 
degree  of  cautious  intervention  in  the 
market  process  over  the  long  term  Is 
clearly  a  human  imperative  and  a  matter 
of  national  interest — as  the  Congress 
recognized  nine  years  ago  this  month 
with  a  substantial  commitment  of  Fed- 
eral money  and  attention  imder  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  That  Act,  and  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act  of  1964,  currenUy  in- 
clude more  than  a  dozen  categorical 
grant  programs  in  the  manpower  field, 
funded  in  Rscal  1971  at  $1.5  billion. 

While  these  efforts  proceed  from  the 
best  of  intentions,  they  are  overcentral- 
ized,  bureaucratic,  remote  from  the 
people  they  mean  to  serve,  overguide- 
lined,  and  far  less  effective  than  they 
might  be  in  helping  the  unskilled  and 
the  disadvantaged.  The  reason:  by  and 
large,  their  direction  does  not  belong  in 
Federal  hands. 

Designing  a  manpower  program  that 
can  best  deUver  its  intended  services 
starts  with  the  recognition,  one,  that 
the  "job  market"  is  really  thousands  of 
interacting  but  separate  markets  spread 
all  over  the  economic  and  geographic 
map  of  the  United  States,  and  two,  that 
the  "labor  force"  is  actually  87  million 
individual  men  and  women  with  a  wide 
diversity  of  training  needs.  Under  the 
circumstances  It  makes  little  sense  for 
Washington  to  dominate  decisions  on 
manpower     assistance — not     when     50 


States  and  thousands  of  local  govern- 
ment units,  each  in  touch  with  its  own 
territory  and  close  to  its  own  people, 
stand  ready  to  apply  their  know-how  if 
Washington  will  only  help  pay  the  bills. 

PENALIZING    DIVKRSrrr    AND    BUBSIOIZINO 
BUREAUCRACY 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many  Fed- 
eral purposes  for  which  categorical 
grants  are  still  the  best  available  ap- 
proach. My  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
proposals  are  targeted  specifically  at 
those  program  areas  in  which  I  believe 
the  case  for  local  decision  is  overriding. 

Manpower  is  an  area  in  which  the 
need  to  adapt  to  diverse  and  changing 
local  conditions  is  especially  compelling, 
and  in  which  the  advantages  of  local 
control  are  correspondingly  great. 

When  nationwide  categorical  pro- 
grams are  applied  to  diverse  job  mar- 
kets, some  cities  and  States  may  find 
their  needs  met  nicely — but  many 
others,  inevitably,  will  come  off  second 
best.  They  will,  in  effect,  be  penalized 
for  differing  from  the  models  according 
to  which  Federal  programs  are  designed. 
They  find  themselves  forced  into  fund- 
ing projects  of  low  local  priority  ahead 
of  those  of  higher  priorities  simply  be- 
cause Federal  program  inflexibilities 
mean  funding  the  available  ones  or  none 
at  all.  Those  who  suffer  as  a  result  are 
not  governmental  units  in  the  abstract 
but  real  people  with  bills  to  pay  and 
families  to  feed.  The  injury  is  com- 
pounded when  local  funds,  scarce  at 
best,  must  be  set  aside  to  match — in  ef- 
fect, to  buy  into — the  Federal  money,  if 
the  money  is  not  to  be  lost. 

In  one  respect  only  do  all  States  and 
cities  fare  equally  under  a  system  of 
narrow  categorical  grants:  ofiBcials  of  all 
must,  as  a  matter  of  survival,  learn 
their  way  through  a  bureaucratic  jungle. 

For  example : 

— Merely  to  describe  one  State's  Fed- 
eral manpower  programs  in  1970  re- 
quired a  jargon-heavy  tome  1185  pages 
long. 

— Last  fall  a  businessmen's  group  at- 
tempting to  list  all  the  public  manpower 
programs  in  New  York  City  gave  up  after 
44  entries,  commenting  that  "attempting 
to  unravel  the  intricate  mass  of  detailed 
data  on  the  individual  programs  has  been 
an  exhausting  undertaking." 

— Harried  vocational  school  adminis- 
trators must  cope  with  a  930-page  Labor 
Etepartment  manual  and  hundreds  of 
pages  more  of  Federal  standards  and 
conditions,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
single  program— MDTA  institutional 
training. 

In  light  of  all  this,  Americans'  discon- 
tent with  government  is  no  mystery.  The 
Federal  money  put  to  low-priority  uses, 
the  captive  local  matching  money,  the 
waste  of  time  by  local  officials  in  thread- 
ing their  way  through  Byzantine  admin- 
istrative tangles — all  are  unfair:  to  a  Na- 
tion that  deserves  a  healthy  employment 
market,  to  people  out  of  work  who  de- 
serve effective  job  assistance,  and  to  tax- 
payers who  deserve  a  hundred  cents 
worth  of  pubUc  benefits  on  every  dollar 
government  takes  from  them. 


to  MAKE  GOOD  ON  A  GOOD  IDEA 


The  active  Federal  commitment  to 
manpower  training  and  development  was 
a  good  idea  in  1962,  when  Congress  in  en- 
acting MDTA  expressed  concern  that 
"the  problem  of  assuring  sufficient  em- 
ployment opportunities  will  be  com- 
pounded by  the  extraordinarily  rapid 
growth  of  the  labor  force  in  the  next 
decade."  It  is  an  even  better  idea  today, 
with  the  labor  force  already  enlarged  by 
19  percent  in  the  9  years  since,  and  with 
technological  change  still  rapid.  But  one 
of  the  great  lessons  of  the  dramatic  Fed- 
eral Government  growth  in  the  1960s  is 
that  even  a  good  idea  like  this  can  fall 
short  of  its  promise  if  the  way  in  which 
it  is  carried  out  nms  against  the  grain 
of  the  Federal  system.  By  converting  the 
Nation's  manpower  programs  from  cate- 
gorical grants  to  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing, we  can  play  to  the  strengths  of  the 
Federal  partnership,  teaming  Federal 
dollars  with  State  and  local  decision- 
making. This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971 
which  I  am  proposing  today. 

WHERE    THE    MONET    GOES 

I  have  proposed  that  $2  billion  be  pro- 
vided for  the  first  full  year  of  the  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act,  which 
would  replace  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  manpower 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  on  January  1,  1972.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  almost  one-third  over  cur- 
rent levels  of  funding  for  the  affected 
categorical  grants.  Since  the  need  for 
job  training  and  other  manpower  assist- 
ance expands  as  the  Nation  grows,  the 
act  would  set  no  ceiling  on  future  appro- 
priations. 

Of  this  amount  provided,  85  percent 
would  be  distributed  to  the  States  and  to 
cities  and  coimties  with  a  population  of 
100,000  or  more.  Since  jobs  and  workers 
cross  city  and  county  lines,  bonus  fimds 
within  the  formula  distribution  would  be 
awarded  to  consortia  of  local  govern- 
ments which  embrace  entire  major  labor 
market  areas.  Governments  which  can 
agree  to  act  in  concert  in  smaller  urban 
areas  would  also  qualify  for  funds.  The 
remaining  15  percent  would  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
fund  special  activities. 

The  shared  revenues  would  be  allo- 
cated by  statutory  formula.  Each  State 
or  local  area's  share  would  be  determined 
by  its  proportionate  number  of  workers, 
unemployed  persons,  and  low  income 
adults. 

WHAT  ARE   MANPOWER    PROGRAMS? 

Manpower  programs  develop  Job  skills. 
They  help  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed, particularly  welfare  recipients 
and  other  disadvantaged  persons,  make 
the  transition  to  better  jobs,  better  pay, 
and  higher  skill  levels. 

An  effective  program  focuses  on  in- 
dividual needs  and  available  jobs.  It 
embraces  a  wide  range  of  manpower 
activities,  providing  combinations  of 
services  to  move  people  toward  their  em- 
ployment goals.  Authorized  manpower 
activities  include: 
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— recruitment,  counseling,  testing, 
placement,  and  follow-up  services; 

— classroom  Instruction  in  both  reme- 
dial education  and  occupation  skills; 

— training  on  the  Job  with  both  pub- 
lic and  private  employers,  aided  by  man- 
power subsidies ; 

— job  opportunities,  including  work 
experience  and  short-term  emplojonent 
for  special  age  groups  and  the  temporary 
unemployed,  and  transitional  public 
service  employment  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment; 

— ancillary  services  like  child  care 
assistance,  relocation  assistance,  and 
minor  health  services. 

Decisions  on  the  mix  and  specifics  of 
State  and  local  activities  under  this 
brocul  umbrella  would  be  up  to  each  gov- 
ernment. However,  payments  and  al- 
lowances for  individuals  would  be  limited 
to  two  consecutive  years,  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  these  manpower  pro- 
grams are  designed  not  to  provide  long- 
term  public  support  but  rather  to  assist 
job  seekers  in  making  the  transition  to 
permanent  or  better  jobs. 

NEW  FLKXIBILrrT  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

In  keeping  with  the  principles  of  Spe- 
cial Revenue  Sharing,  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  given  wide  discre- 
tion in  determining  how  the  funds  pro- 
vided should  be  used. 

This  manpower  program,  imlike  its 
predecessors,  would  have  no  exhaustive 
volumes  of  Federal  standards  to  be  met. 
There  would  be  no  towering  piles  of  Fed- 
eral program  applications  to  complete 
and  no  frustrating  delays  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  State  and  local  money  now 
tied  down  by  matching  requir«nents  and 
maintenance  of  effort  would  be  freed 
for  spending  elsewhere  as  community 
priorities  might  dictate. 

Giving  State  and  local  officials  full 
power  to  spend  Federal  mannower  funds 
would  sharply  increase  the  citizen's  abil- 
ity to  influence  how  the  funds  are  spent. 
It  v;ould  make  government  more  respon- 
sive to  legitimate  demands  for  quality 
services. 

To  enhance  public  accountability  for 
manpower  programs.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  be  required  to  publish  a 
statement  of  program  objectives  and  pro- 
jected uses  of  funds  each  year,  prior  to 
receiving  their  shared  revenues.  These 
statements  would  include  information  on 
the  area's  economic  and  labor  market 
conditions;  targeted  client  groups;  pro- 
posed activities;  wages,  allowances  and 
other  benefits;  manpower  agencies  in- 
volved; and  the  positions  and  salaries  of 
the  program's  administrators.  In  addi- 
tion, the  statements  would  review  the 
previous  year's  programs. 

Both  State  and  local  goverimaents 
would  be  required  to  publish  comments 
about  each  other's  program  statements. 
In  particular,  they  would  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  and  making  full  use  of 
all  other  State  and  local  manpower  ac- 
tivities available.  After  full  public  disclo- 
sure and  discussion  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  publish  their  final  program 
statements  for  the  coming  year. 

To  increase  the  information  available 
to   the  public,   the   Labor  Department 


would  publish  evaluations  of  program 
effectiveness. 

The  people  would  have  the  hard  facts 
needed  to  hold  their  public  officials  di- 
rectly and  readily  accountable  for  the 
manner  in  which  manpower  programs 
are  administered. 

PROGRAMS    AND    PURPOSES 

Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Is  a 
partnei-ship.  Washington  puts  up  ths 
purse  and  sets  out  the  broad  purposes  of 
authorized  spending,  while  program  deci- 
sions are  turned  over  to  the  statehouses. 
county  governments  and  city  halls.  My 
proposal  neither  mandates  nor  termi- 
nates any  programs.  It  provides  that  the 
continuation,  expansion,  or  modification 
of  each  program  would  be  determined,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  by  the  test  of  perf  onnance 
alone — and  determined  by  the  State  or 
community  which  the  program  serves. 
Programs  that  have  proved  themselves 
in  practice  could  be  continued  with  the 
use  of  the  Federal  funds  provided.  Indeed 
many  current  categorical  programs  prob- 
ably would  continue  and  expand  in  re- 
sponse to  local  needs  once  arbitrary  Fed- 
eral restrictions  were  removed.  On  the 
other  hand,  programs  whose  past  claims 
of  effectiveness  are  not  justified  by  the 
record  deserve  to  be  replaced  by  others 
more  respwnsive  to  community  needs. 
Vesting  the  program  authority  in  gov- 
errunents  close  to  the  people  will  make  it 
harder  for  programs  to  coast  along  on 
their  momentum  from  year  to  year,  and 
easier  to  tailor  manpower  assistance  to 
on-the-scene  realities. 

THE    FEDERAL   ROLE 

The  special  activities  financed  by  the 
15  percent  of  manpower  funds  retained 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
include  support  and  assistance  for  State 
and  local  programs  through  staff  train- 
ing and  technical  aid,  through  research, 
and  through  experimental  smd  demon- 
stration programs  to  develop  new  man- 
power techniques. 

The  Department  of  Labor  would  also 
maintain  a  comprehensive  system  of 
labor  market  iiJormation  and  computer- 
ized job  banks  to  facilitate  exchange  of 
information  among  different  areas.  It 
would  monitor  State  and  local  programs 
for  fiscal  accountability  and  compile 
comparative  data  on  all  programs  to  help 
the  Congress  and  the  public  assess  their 
effectiveness. 

In  addition,  the  Labor  Departmait 
would  have  funds  to  help  support  certain 
programs  which  operate  most  effectively 
across  State  and  local  boundaries. 

This  Act,  like  my  other  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals,  would  include  rigorous 
safeguards  against  all  discrimination. 
The  legislation  I  am  recommending  to- 
day stipulates  that  revenue  shared  and 
other  funds  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  this  Act  would  be  con- 
sidered Federal  financial  assistance 
within  the  meaning  of  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

MANPOWER    POLICT   AND    PUBLIC    SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT 

One  of  the  most  innovative  features  of 
my  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1969  was  an  automatic  "trigger"  which 


provided  more  manpower  funds  when  the 
national  unemployment  rate  rose  to  4.5 
percent  or  more  for  three  consecutive 
months 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
contains  a  similar  feature.  Triggered 
funds  would  be  distributed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment to  provide  additional  training  and 
employment  opportxmities. 

Under  such  conditions  many  State  and 
local  governments  might  choose  to  use 
these  funds  to  create  temporary  public 
service  jobs  to  offset  the  rise  in  unem- 
ployment. 

This  is  an  acceptable  and  appropriate 
use  of  triggered  funds — and  of  regular 
shared  revenues  for  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

Transitional  and  short-term  public 
employment  can  be  a  useful  component 
of  the  Nation's  manpower  policies.  But 
public  employment  not  linked  to  real 
jobs  or  not  devoted  to  equipping  the  in- 
dividual to  compete  in  the  labor  market 
is  only  a  palliative,  not  a  solution  for 
manpower  problems. 

Thus,  this  Act  would  also  provide  per- 
manent authority  for  public  service  job 
creation  as  part  of  an  overall  manpower 
program— but  with  the  proviso  that  such 
jobs  must  constitute  transitional  oppor- 
tunities. Within  a  two-year  period  par- 
ticipants must  be  enabled  to  move  into 
the  public  employer's  regular  payroll,  or 
helped  to  obtain  other  public  or  private 
employment. 

Public  jobs  created  through  manpow- 
er fluids  would  thus  be  used  to  develop 
skills  and  abilities,  with  participants 
moving  through  such  positions  into  per- 
manent opportunities. 

Federal  fimds  already  support  almost 
2  million  jobs  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. When  enacted.  General  Revenue 
Sharing  may  support  tens  of  tliousands 
more. 

Furthermore,  last  week  the  adminis- 
tration requested  Congressional  approv- 
al for  the  creation  of  at  least  200,000 
new  public  jobs  for  welfare  recipients. 
A  i>art  of  my  welfare  reform  proposals, 
these  new  jobs  would  lead  to  non-sub- 
sidized employment  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents for  whom  other  jobs  are  not  avail- 
able. 

irrriNG  programs  to  people 

This  new  reliance  on  local  flexibility 
and  local  initiative  should  benefit  citi- 
zens and  communities  across  the  coim- 
try.  For  exstmple: 

— This  Act  would  allow  city  govern- 
ments to  bring  jobless  ghetto  residents 
onto  city  payrolls  in  education,  health 
safety  and  anti-pollution  work  while 
preparing  them  to  move  into  permanent 
jobs. 

— This  Act  would  allow  State  govern- 
ments to  reach  out  to  Isolated  rural  poor 
people  with  training  and  job  programs 
shaped  to  their  special  needs. 

— This  Act  would  allow  county  govern- 
ments to  provide  skill  training  and  tran- 
sitional employment  to  welfare  recipients 
to  move  them  toward  self-support  and 
new  dignity. 

It  would,  in  short,  allow  each  State 
or  commimity  to  fit  its  programs  to  its 
people. 


looking  AHEAD 

In  August  1969  I  submitted  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1969.  It  was  one 
of  three  key  proposals  to  begin  revei-s- 
ing  tiie  tide  of  power  which  for  a  gen- 
eration has  flowed  from  the  States  and 
communities  to  Washington. 

For  over  a  year  the  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress considered  the  proposed  new  man- 
power legislation,  adding  many  new  and 
creative  ideas  to  our  original  proposals. 
Legislation  was  approved  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  which  entrusted  important 
new  manpower  responsibilities  to  State 
and  local  governments.  Unfortunately, 
the  final  bill  also  contained  serious  flaws, 
and  I  was  forced  to  withhold  my  approval 
from  it  last  December.  With  this  message 
I  am  fulfilling  my  pledge  then  to  submit 
new  manpower  legislation  in  1971. 

This  bill  builds  upon  the  foundation 
that  was  laid  during  the  last  Congress. 

It  responds  to  Governors'  and  Mayors' 
appeals  for  increased  responsibility  and 
increased  fiexibility. 

It  makes  manpower  programs  more 
readily  accountable  to  the  clients  they 
serve  and  the  taxpayers  who  support 
them. 

It  recognizes  that  transitional  public 
service  employment  is  an  integral  part  of 
manpower  pojicy — and  places  no  ceiling 
on  its  extent  within  the  manpower  pro- 
gram. 

It  triggers  extra  Federal  funds  to  coun- 
teract periods  of  rising  unemployment. 

In  summary,  this  projwsal  is  designed 
to  give  more  effective  help  to  those  who 
need  it,  and  to  give  Americans  full  re- 
turn for  their  tax  dollars  spent  on  man- 
power assistance  in  the  years  ahead — 
full  return  in  the  form  of  unemployment 
brought  down  and  kept  down,  and  in  the 
form  of  new  income  and  achievement  op- 
portunities for  millions  of  deserving  men 
and  women. 

And  its  effects  could  reach  far  be- 
yond the  field  of  manpower:  As  it  gives 
State  and  local  govermnents  the  re- 
sources and  authority  to  deal  with  their 
problems  in  a  single  area,  it  can  build 
the  confidence  and  competence  of  those 
governments  in  all  areas.  As  it  cuts  away 
the  layers  of  bureaucracy  that  have  sep- 
arated the  people  from  one  specific  ex- 
ercise of  their  governing  power,  it  can 
help  restore  the  people's  faith  in  the 
democratic  process  generally.  Teamed 
with  my  other  Special  and  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing  proposals,  it  can  help  to 
launch  the  United  States  on  a  new  era  of 
revolutionary  change  for  the  better. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  4.  1971. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE - 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1002,  Public  Law  90-226.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Ho- 
GAN  as  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Revision  of  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The    message    announced    that    the 


House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4690.  An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.J.  Res.  16,  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning March  21,  1971,  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Mlsslng  In  Ac- 
tion"; and 

H  J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
March  1971  as  Volunteers  of  America  Week. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  4690)  to  Increase  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Reapportionment  of  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  "Forest  protection  and  util- 
ization," Forest  Service,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  had  been  reapportioned  on  a  basis 
Indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Proposed  Closure  op  Clinton 
County  Am  Force  Base,  Ohio,  and  Perrin 
Air  Force  Base,  Tex. 

A  letter  Trom  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port of  the  facts,  and  the  Justification  for 
the  proposed  closure  of  Clinton  County  Air 
Force  Base.  Ohio,  and  Perrln  Air  Force  Base. 
Tex.,  dated  January  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Ccaninlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Navy  on 
Flight  Incentive  Pay 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  flight  incen- 
tive pay  for  the  period  ended  Novemlaer  30, 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Deaths,  Injuries  and  Economic 
Losses  Resulting  From  Accidental  Burn- 
ing   OF    Products,    Fabrics    or    Related 
Materials 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  results  of  study  ana 
investigation  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration of  deaths,  injuries,  and  economic 
losses  resulting  from  accidental  burning  of 
products,  fabrics,  and  related  materials  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Gas  Sxn>PLiEs  op  Interstate  NATtniAL  Gas 
PiPEUNE  Companies,  1969 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  a  pubUcatlon  entitled 
'The  Gas  Supplies  of  Interstate  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Companies,  1969  (with  an  accom- 
panying document);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


Report  op  i-hx  Sccbbta&t  or  Commexcz  om 
THE  Fair  Packaging  and  Labklinc  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Department  under  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  33,  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Re.'ort  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  substantial  Improvements 
needed  In  the  financial  management  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  Government,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  dated  March  2,  1971  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Sekvices  Act 
of  1949,  AS  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  204(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
ameuded  (with  an  accompianylng  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Application  Report  by  the  Roy  Water  Con- 
servancy Subdistrict  Pressure  Irrigation 
System 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
application  report  by  the  Roy  Water  Con- 
servancy Subdistrict  Pressure  Irrigation  Sys- 
tem (with  accompanying  pap>ers  and  report) ; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report  Entitled  "Federal  and  State  Indian 
Reservations — An  EDA  Handbook" 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Federal  and  State  Indian  Reserva- 
tions— An  EDA  Handbook,"  dated  January 
1971  (with  an  accompanying  refjort) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Third    Preference    and    Sixth    Preference 
Classifications  fob  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commlseioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  reports  relating  to  third  preference  and 
sUth  preference  classifications  for  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed   Law   Enforcement   Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  trajismlttlng  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
for  1970  and  the  supplemental  report  entitled 
"Fundamental  Nuclear  Energy  Reeearch — 
1970"  (with  accon^anylng  reports) ;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Einergy. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 
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"BESOLtmoNS  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  THE  Unitxo  States  To  Enact  Lxgisui- 
TioN  Increasing  Certain  Sociai,  Sectjritt 
BENEnrs  AND  Other  Rilated  Mattxss 
"Resolved,  That  the  0«neral  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  for  a  cost  of  increases  In  the 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act;  for 
a  general  increase  In  social  security  benefits 
of  twenty  per  cent  In  the  year  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  and  ten  per  cent  in 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three;  with  a  minimum  monthly  payment  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  person  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  married 
couple;  for  a  method  whereby  social  security 
benefits  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  ten  highest  years  of  the  worker's  earn- 
ings; for  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits payable  to  widows  of  retired  workers  to 
an  amount  equal  to  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
the  benefits  payable  to  the  worker  at  the 
time  of  his  death;  for  the  removal  of  the  re- 
strictions on  the  amount  of  income  a  person 
may  earn  while  receiving  social  security  ben- 
efits and  that  further  Increases  In  soclal  se- 
curity benefits  shall  not  be  used  by  public 
housing  authorities  as  the  basis  for  Increased 
rentals;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress and  to  the  members  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  ctf  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolutions  Requesting  Congress  To  Call 
A  Convention  for  the  Puhpose  of  Amend- 
ing the  United  States  Constitution  To 
Provide  for   Intergovernmental  Sharing 
OF  Federal  Income  Tax  Rkvenue 
"Whereas,   A    resolution    of    our    nation's 
myriad   and  diverse  problems  Is  contingent 
upwn  a  viable  partnership  between  the  fed- 
eral   government    and    strengthened    state 
governments;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government,  by  Its 
extensive  reliance  on  the  graduated  Income 
tax  as  a  revenue  source,  has  virtually  pre- 
empted the  use  of  this  source  from  state 
and  local  governments,  thereby  creating  a 
disabling  fiecal  imbalance  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments; and 

"Whereas,  Increasing  demands  upon  state 
and  local  governments  for  essential  public 
services  have  compelled  the  states  to  rely 
heavily  on  highly  regressive  and  inelastic 
consumer  taxes  and  property  taxes:  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  revenues  bas«d  pre- 
dominantly on  Income  taxes  Increase  sig- 
nificantly faster  than  economic  growth, 
while  state  and  local  revenues  based  heavily 
on  sales  and  property  taxes  do  not  keep  pace 
with  economic  growth;  and 

"Whereas,  The  fiscal  crisis  at  state  and 
local  levels  has  become  the  overriding  prob- 
lem of  intergovernmental  relations  and  of 
continuing  a  viable  federal  system;  and 

"Whereas,  The  evident  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  a  meaningful  sharing  of  federal 
income  tax  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress,  de- 
spite the  Immediate  and  Imperative  need 
therefor,  has  failed  to  enact  acceptable  reve- 
nue sharing  legislation;  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  event  of  such  Congres- 
sional Inaction,  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  grants  to  the  states  the 
rights  to  initiate  constitutional  change  by 
applications  from  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states  to  the  Congress, 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention;  and 
"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  call 


such  a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of  appli- 
cations from  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  states;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  that,  pur- 
suant to  Article  V  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, the  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  MassMhusetts  does  hereby  maike 
application  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  several 
states  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
shall  provide  that  a  portion  of  the  taxes  on 
income  levied  by  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
sixteenth  amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  shall  be  made  available  each 
year  to  state  governments  and  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  by  means  of  direct  alloca- 
tion, tax  credits,  or  both,  without  limiting 
directly  or  indirectly  the  use  of  such  monies 
for  any  purpose  not  inconsistent  with  any 
other  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  application  shall  con- 
stitute a  continuing  application  for  such 
convention  pursuant  to  Article  V  until  the 
Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  shall 
have  made  like  applications  and  such  con- 
vention shall  have  been  called  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  unless  previously 
rescinded  by  this  General  Court;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Legislatures  of  each  of  the 
several  states  attesting  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts." 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted  : 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  10.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning March  21.  1971,  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  In  Ac- 
tion" (Rept.  No.  92-25) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Robert  V.  Denney,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Ne- 
braska; and 

H.  Brooks  Phillips  of  Mississippi,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Mississippi. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (by  request)  : 

S.  H08.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  August 
28,  1950,  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  iumlsh,  upon  a  reimbursable  basis,  cer- 
tain Inspection  services  Involving  overtime 
work.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  1109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harold  Al- 


bert, Lona  Sarah,  Karen  Therese,  and  Bruce 
Alex  Arnold;  and 

S.  1110.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kendrlck 
Hamilton  Vernon,  Sylvia  Louise  Vernon 
Francis  McLaudle  Vernon,  Carrie  Helloulse 
Vernon.  Richard  Seymour  Bickham  Vernon 
Marion  Rosalee  Vernon,  Marie  EUaabeth  Ver-' 
non,  and  Elvet  Anthony  Vernon.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   RIBICOPF    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  DoMiNicK) : 
S.  nil.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  expenses 
Incurred  In  providing  higher  education.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  1112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,   1925,  In  order  to  make 
more    effective    the    reporting    of   campaign 
expenditures,   and    for   other   purposes.   Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  BoGcs,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  CoopzbI 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,    Mr.    Gravel,    Mr.    Harris,   Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Javits. 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.   Mondale,  Mr.   Nelson, 
Mr.     Percy,     Mr.     Randolph,     Mr. 
Spong,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
S.  1113.  A  bill  to  establish  a  structure  that 
win  provide  Integrated  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding   of    the    ecological,    soclal,    and 
technological    problems   associated   vrtth   air 
pollution,   water  pollution,   solid   waste  dis- 
posal, general  pollution,  and  degradation  of 
the   environment,   and   other   related   prob- 
lems. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 
S.  1114.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Reno-Sparks 
Indian  Colony  certain  lands  In  Washoe 
County.  Nev.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1115.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Palute-Shoshone 
Tribe  of  the  Fallon  Reservation  and  Fallon 
Colony,  Nevada.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
S.  1116.  A  bill  to  require  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  free-roam- 
ing horses  and  burros  on  public  lands.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  1117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regulation  of 

public    exposure    to    sonic    booms,    and   for 

other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.    1118.    A    bin    for    the    relief   of   Gloria 
Tallnao.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1119.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  protect,  manage,  and  control  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  on  public  lands. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGee)  : 
S.  1120.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  the  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Shoshone 
Tribe  or  Nation  of  Indians  and  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Tribes  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion dockets  32ft-D,  326-E,  326-P,  326-G, 
326-H,  366,  and  367,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  1121.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Federal  elec- 
tive process,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committees  on  Finance,   Commerce, 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  Government 
Operations.  Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 
S.  1122.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  and   operate  a 
National  Museum  and  Repository  of  Negro 
History  and  Culture  at  or  near  Wilberforce, 
Ohio.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.    PROUTY    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Javits,    Mr.    Jordan    of    Idaho,    Mr. 

Griffin,  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 

S.  1123.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other 

purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Church,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  1124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  to  authorize  a  special  em- 
phasis transportation  research  and  demon- 
stration  project    program.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
8  J.  Res.  63.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with   respect   to  the   minimum    age 
qualifications   of   Representatives   and    Sen- 
ators. Referred    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Case)  : 
S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  April  25,  1971,  through  May  1,  1971, 
as  "National  ROTC  Band  Week."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RIBICOPF   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dominick)  : 

S.  1111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for 
certain  expenses  incurred  in  providing 
higher  education.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TtrmoN  tax  credit  bill 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  over  7 
years  ago,  I  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide tax  relief  for  those  families  bur- 
dened with  the  rising  costs  of  higher 
education.  The  Senate  has  passed  this 
legislation  two  times,  most  recently  as 
the  Ribicoff-Dominick  tuition  tax  credit 
amendment  to  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act. 
A  majority  of  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats  joined  in  passing  the  measure, 
only  to  see  it  deleted  by  the  House  in 
conference. 

Today,  the  need  for  this  legislation  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  Increasing  tui- 
tion costs  and  Federal,  State  and  local 
taxation  make  it  impossible  for  many 
low-  and  middle-income  families  to  send 
a  child  to  college  without  financial  as- 
sistance. 

In  the  last  5  years,  tuition  costs  of 
public  institutions  have  risen  by  50  per- 
cent. At  private  colleges  and  universities 
tuition  has  increased  by  70  percent.  The 
result  is  that  today,  it  costs  between  $10,- 
000  and  $20,000  to  obtain  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. Moreover,  estimates  by  the  Office  of 
Education  show  that  tuition  alone  will 


increase  by  25  percent  at  piAllc  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  by  38  per- 
cent at  private  institutions  in  the  next 
10  years. 

The  college  scholarship  service  of  the 
College  Entrance  Elxamination  Board  as- 
sists over  2,000  colleges  and  universities 
in  setting  guidelines  for  financial  assist- 
ance. The  service  has  made  an  authori- 
tative study  of  what  colleges  must  ex- 
pect from  students  and  their  families  to- 
ward covering  the  cost  of  education. 

A  family  with  one  child  in  college  and 
a  pretax  income  of  $10,000  Is  expected  to 
pay  $1,570  toward  a  year's  college  ex- 
penses. 

Under  the  Federal  tax  laws,  this  family 
in  1972  would  be  expected  to  pay  about 
$1,400  in  income  taxes.  An  additional 
$300  would  generally  be  paid  for  State 
and  local  taxes.  This  leaves  only  $6,730 
for  all  other  living  expenses  for  the  en- 
tire family. 

A  constituent  of  mine  recently  wrote 
of  the  plight  in  which  the  soaring  costs 
of  education  has  placed  his  family. 

One  child  has  completed  a^  year  of  col- 
lege at  the  cost  of  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. Next  year,  twin  sons  will  be  of  col- 
lege age.  One  wants  to  be  a  veterinarian. 

Both  parents  work  full  time.  The  chil- 
dren work  during  the  summers.  Family 
income  cannot  be  expanded.  Available 
scholarships  and  loans  are  exhausted. 
Educational  expenses  in  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  must  be  paid  in  the  next 
few  years. 

My  constituent  asks  only  one  question, 
"How  can  I  send  my  sons  to  college?" 

As  we  face  the  necessity  of  finding  so- 
lutions to  the  complex  social  problems 
facing  this  Nation,  we  must  recognize 
the  essential  role  that  education  plays  in 


our  society.  Our  children's  education  Is 
an  investment  in  the  future.  A  better 
educated  population  is  the  strongest  tool 
for  the  continued  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  proposes  a 
maximum  tax  credit  of  $325  per  student. 
The  credit  would  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  100  percent  of  the  first  $200  of 
qualifying  expenditures  for  tuition,  fees, 
and  bo<*s ;  25  percent  of  the  next  $300 ; 
and  5  percent  of  the  subsequent  $1,000. 
No  credit  would  be  allowed  for  student 
costs  above  $1,500. 

The  resulting  credit  would  be  allowed 
against  the  Federal  tax  of  any  person 
who  paid  the  expenses  of  education  for 
himself  or  another  person  at  a  qualified 
educational  institution.  A  qualified  insti- 
tution includes  recognized  colleges,  uni- 
versities, graduate  schools,  vocational 
and  business  schools. 

"The  bill  is  drafted  to  relieve  the  heavy 
burden  of  educational  costs  now  borne 
by  the  average  American  citizen.  It  would 
not  benefit  wealthy  individuals  who  can 
easily  afford  these  costs. 

The  available  credit  would  begin  to 
be  phtised  out  when  the  taxpayer's  ad- 
justed gross  income  reached  $15,000.  Two 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  a  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  income  exceeded 
$15,000  would  be  deducted  from  the  credit 
available  to  that  taxpayer.  Thus,  no  tax- 
payer with  an  income  above  $31,250 
would  be  eligible  for  a  credit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
outlining  the  avaUable  benefits  to  vari- 
ous income  groups  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


AVAILABILITY  OF  TUITION  CREDIT  BY  AMOUNT  OF  QUALIFIED  EXPENSES  AND  INCOME  LEVEL  (PER  STUDENT) 

Adjusted  gross 

income 

QuallRed  expense 

$10,000 

$15,000 

$20,000 

$25,000 

$30,000 

$35,000 

$100... 
$200... 
$300  .. 
$400... 
$500... 
$750... 
$1,000. 
$1,250. 
$1,500. 


$100.00 

$100.00 

0 

0 

0 

200.00 

200.00 

$100.00 

0 

0 

225.00 

225. 00 

125.00 

$25.00 

0 

250.00 

250.00 

150.00 

50.00 

0 

275.00 

275.00 

175.00 

75.00 

0 

287. 50 

287.  50 

187.50 

87.50 

0 

300.00 

300.00 

200.00 

100.00 

0 

312. 50 

312. 50 

212.90 

112.50 

$12.50 

325.00 

325.00 

225.00 

125.00 

25.00 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  while 
tax  credit  legislation  is  not  the  final 
answer  to  the  rising  cost  of  education,  it 
will  strengthen  the  ability  of  a  family 
to  finance  the  college  education  of  a  son 
or  daughter. 

Other  creative  proposals  to  finance 
higher  education  must  continue  to  be 
explored.  In  my  own  state  of  Connecti- 
cut, at  Yale  University,  an  innovative 
proposal  to  allow  students  to  defer  of 
their  tuition  for  up  to  35  years  has  been 
adopted. 

Yale,  recognizing  that  its  $4,400  a  year 
cost  could  deprive  all  but  the  wealthy 
of  an  education,  will  allow  a  student  to 
defer  a  portion  of  his  tuition  and  repay 
Yale  at  the  rate  of  0.4  percent  of  his  an- 
nual income  for  every  $1,000  in  tuition 
that  is  deferred.  Elliot  Richardson, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  has  commended 


this  experiment  for  its  "boldness  and 
imagination"  and  the  Ford  Foundation 
has  appropriated  $500,000  to  study  the 
type  of  program  that  Yale  is  starting. 

However,  while  creative  concepts  of 
financing  higher  education  must  be  de- 
veloped the  average  American  family 
needs  relief  now. 

My  bill  will  significantly  strengthen 
the  ability  of  millions  of  Americans  to 
provide  a  quality  education  for  their 
children. 

I  am  pleased  to  annoimce  that  Sen- 
ator DoMiNicK  is  joining  with  me  again 
to  work  for  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  him  on  the  tuition 
tax  credit  bill,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Connecticut 
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(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Dominick 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  once  again 
to  Join  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoiT)  in  co-sponsoring 
proposed  legislation  designed  to  provide  some 
much  needed  tax  relief  to  the  lower-middle 
and  lower  income  taxpayer  who  Is  shoulder- 
ing the  ever  Increasing  burden  of  providing 
higher  education  for  himself  or  his  children. 
My  Interest  In  providing  tax  relief  for  higher 
educational  expenses  dates  back  to  my  first 
days  In  public  office.  In  the  Colorado  Legis- 
lature, I  Introduced  similar  legislation  every 
year  of  my  four  years  there.  During  the  87th 
Congress,  I  introduced  a  tuition  tax  credit 
bill  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
and  during  the  88th,  89th,  90th,  and  9l8t 
Congresses  I  Joined  with  Senator  RcBicorr 
in  sponsoring  similar  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  urgent  need  for  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation Is  reflected  in  the  growing  number  of 
American  families  who  are  hard  pressed  to 
meet  the  rising  costs  of  higher  education  for 
their  children,  whether  at  public  or  private 
colleges  or  vmiversltles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table 
composed  of  figures  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  demonstrating  the 
rapidly  increasing  cost  of  higher  education. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: ) 

ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  CHARGES  PER  FULL-TIME  STUDENT 
ITuition  and  required  fees] 


All 


Uni- 

ver-   Other  4 

sity      years 


2  years 


1958  59: 

Public ..  $191  J220  $1<3  J75 

Nonpublic 738  862  667  386 

1968-69: 

Public 307  411  301  137 

Nonpublic 1,417  1,673  1.346  1,003 

Projected:  1977-78: 

Public ; 367  525  407  169 

Nonpublic 1,855  2,186  1,805  1,443 

Source:  U.S.  Ollica  of  Education,  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Dominick.  To  further  realize  the  im- 
pact of  higher  educational  costs,  one  must 
realize  that  the  number  of  students  working 
toward  undergraduate  or  graduate  degrees 
has  tripled  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  One  of 
every  two  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21  Is  now  a  student.  Seven  million  students 
are  now  in  colleges  or  universities;  by  1975, 
there  will  be  nine  million  students,  and  by 
1985,  there  will  be  eleven  million. 

The  rationale  of  the  bill  is  better  put  in 
perspective  when  one  considers  that  at  a 
total  cost  of  between  $10,000  and  $20,000  for 
4  years  of  undergraduate  education  for  each 
child,  the  cost  of  higher  education  for  their 
children  may  well  cost  the  family  more  than 
the  family  home.  It  certainly  is  a  greater 
burden  than  mortgage  Interest,  State  and 
local  taxes,  medical  expenses  or  casualty 
losses,  and  yet  we  give  tax  relief  In  the  form 
of  deductions  for  these  expenses.  It  seems  to 
me  only  right  that  we  recognize  for  tax  pur- 
poses the  cost  of  higher  education  for  young 
Americans. 

Our  bill  would  do  Just  that.  Under  the 
formula  set  forth  in  the  bill,  the  full  credit 
is  allowed  on  the  first  $200  of  expenses  for 
tuition  fees  and  books;  25-percent  credit  will 


be  allowed  for  the  next  $300  of  expenses,  and 
a  credit  of  5  percent  would  apply  to  the  next 
$1,000  of  such  expenses.  The  total  credit  al- 
lowable on  $1,500  of  expenses  would  be  $326. 

The  formula  also  provides  that  the  allow- 
able tax  credit  shall  be  reduced  by  2  percent 
of  the  adjusted  gross  Income  of  the  taxpayer 
in  excess  of  $15,000.  The  effect  of  this  limi- 
tation Is  to  place  the  major  emphasis  of  the 
bill  on  assisting  the  lower  and  lower  middle- 
Income  taxpayers  who  are  bearing  the  burden 
of  higher  education.  Under  this  formula,  for 
example,  a  person  with  an  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  $15,000  putting  one  person  through 
college  would  be  entitled  to  the  total  credit 
of  $325,  while  a  person  with  an  adjusted 
gross  Income  of  $30,000  putting  one  person 
through  college  would  be  entitled  to  a  tax 
credit  of  $25. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  investment  In  peo- 
ple rather  than  In  machines.  It  is  the  very 
best  Investment  we  can  make  for  the  future 
of  our  country.  Latest  Office  of  Education  fig- 
ures Indicate  that  a  person  with  four  years 
of  higher  education  wlU,  over  the  course  of 
his  life,  earn  about  $213,000  more  than  a 
person  with  a  high  school  diploma.  Notwith- 
standing how  substantia]  this  figure  appears 
to  the  Treasury  In  terms  of  returned  tax 
dollars,  it  falls  to  truly  refiect  the  value 
to  the  person  receiving  the  education  or  to 
those  other  persons  who  are  the  direct  or  in- 
direct recipients  of  such  education. 

There  is  widespread  support  for  the  tax 
credit  approach  In  helping  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing costs  of  higher  education.  For  example:  A 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  president  and 
trustees  of  all  public  and  private  Institutions 
of  higher  education  by  the  Citizens  National 
Committee  on  Higher  Education  which  pro- 
duced a  favorable  reply  from  90  i>ercent  of 
those  responding. 

A  national  survey  conducted  by  Opinion 
Research  Corp.,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
for  CBS-TV  in  1968,  disclosed  that  70  percent 
of  the  viewing  public  supported  tax  credits 
for  education,  while  only  13  percent  opposed 
this  approach.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  that  survey  the  highest  level  of  support 
was  found  among  persons  in  the  $5,000  to 
$6,999  income  bracket;  88  percent  of  this 
group  favored  educational  tax  credits.  Among 
young  people  in  the  18-  to  29-year  age  group, 
80  percent  were  in  favor  of  this  proposal. 

In  June  of  1968,  a  nationwide  survey  by  Bet- 
ter  Homes  and  Gardens  magazine  reported 
that  almost  three-fourths  of  the  300,000  con- 
sumers who  responded  think  a  family's  col- 
lege expenses  are  so  basic  that  they  should 
be  deductible  on  individual  Federal  income 
tax  returns.  A  more  recent  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens  survey  reported  In  the  March  1971, 
issue  Indicates  that  of  the  70,000  persons 
polled,  66  percent  agreed  that  college  costs 
should  be  fully  deductible  while  30  percent 
disagreed,  three  percent  were  neutral,  and 
one  percent  failed  to  respond. 

Other  polls  have  shown  the  same  kind  of 
results:  70  to  80  percent  of  the  public  sup- 
ports the  concept  of  tax  credits  for  edu- 
cation expenses. 

College  and  university  administrators, 
faculty,  and  trustees  have  expressed  en- 
thusiastic support  for  the  tax  credit  ap- 
proach to  extend  the  benefits  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  the  many  who  cannot  now  meet 
the  rapidly  increasing  costs.  The  tax  credit 
concept  has  received  the  endorsement  ot 
a  variety  of  educational  organizations.  In- 
cluding the  National  Education  Association, 
the  Colorado  Education  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  University  Adminis- 
trators, the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, the  United  Busdnees  Schools  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Citizens  National  Committee 
for  Higher  Education. 

I  believe  we  should  again  act  favorably  on 
this    legislation    to   help   our    hard-pressed 


lower  and  mlcldle  income  wage  earners  meet 
tlie  rising  costs  of  educating  their  children 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  1112.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1925,  in  order  to 
make  more  efifective  the  reporting  of 
campaign  expenditures,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  months  concern- 
ing campaign  expenditures.  The  cost  of 
advertising  in  various  commimicatlons 
media  to  bring  a  candidate's  message  to 
the  voters  has  risen  sharply  with  the  in- 
creased use  of  television. 

The  public  is  aware  that  more  than  $60 
million  was  spent  in  the  last  presidential 
campaign,  and  that  untold  millions  more 
went  into  advertising  budgets  for  State 
and  local  candidates  across  the  country. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  word,  "untold," 
because  it  accurately  describes  the  exist- 
ing system  for  reporting  campaign 
spending. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  just  how  much 
money  is  spent  in  this  country's  elec- 
tions. Because  of  our  unrealistic,  un- 
workable, and  imenforceable  reporting 
laws,  there  is  no  way  to  obtain  a  reliably 
accurate  figure.  It  is  too  easy — in  fact 
almost  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of 
survival — for  a  candidate  to  hide  behind 
a  committee  or  some  other  such  loop- 
hole to  avoid  making  a  true  disclosure. 

In  many  instances,  candidates  are 
faced  with  campaign  spending  limits 
which  are  ridiculously  low.  This  con- 
tributes to  the  farcical  game  that  is 
played  each  election,  in  which  candidates 
bombard  the  voters  with  every  Image- 
building  device  that  money  can  buy ;  then 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  they  piously 
file  their  reports  showing  they  stayed 
under  an  impossible  ceiling  imposed  by 
law. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  any 
wonder  that  elected  officials  often  have 
a  difficult  time  maintaining  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  their  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be  gen- 
eral agreement  that  something  needs  to 
be  done  to  erase  the  facade  that  exists 
today  in  reporting  of  campaign  expendi- 
tures. We  need  to  look  at  this  problem 
seriously  and  objectively  and  take  cor- 
rective action  before  the  next  election. 

Several  propostils  have  been  advanced 
and  these  have  features  of  considerable 
merit.  The  minority  floor  leader,  Mr. 
Scott,  has  studied  this  problem  with  an 
admirable  degree  of  thoroughness,  and 
I  commend  him  for  the  research  he  has 
done  and  the  efforts  he  has  put  forth 
to  modernize  our  laws. 

His  campaign  reform  bill,  requiring  de- 
tailed reports  to  be  filed  by  candidates 
and  political  committees  with  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Elections  Commis- 
sion, has  many  features  with  which  I 
agree.  For  one  thing,  it  does  away  with 
ceilings  on  candidate  expenditures,  but 
places  some  realistic  limitations  on  the 
amounts  the  candidate  and  Individuals 
may  contribute  to  a  campaign.  It  also 
offers  tax  incentives  for  small  political 
contributors  and  encourages  lower  ad- 


vertising rates,  both  of  which  steps  would 
promote  greater  participation  by  our 
citizens  in  the  elective  process. 

Mr.  President,  a  meaningful  campaign 
expenditure  law  will  include  several  fea- 
tures which  present  law  or  proposed 
legislation  does  not  contain. 

First,  we  need  a  law  that  cannot  be 
evaded  by  either  winners  or  losers, 
regardless  of  their  ethical  standards.  This 
is  imperative  because  a  losing  candidate 
may  feel  no  compunction  about  filing 
false  information  which  could  make  a 
winning  candidate's  accurate  reports 
have  a  damaging  result. 

Second,  we  need  a  law  that  will  give 
voters  complete  and  accurate  facts  on 
campaign  expenditures  by  candidates 
before,  not  after,  the  votes  are  cast  and 
counted.  Even  accurate  information  is 
of  little  value  to  a  voter  after  the  election 
is  over  and  the  results  have  been  an- 
nounced. Voters  need  to  know  which 
candidate  is  trying  to  buy  his  way  into 
ofBce  before  they  make  their  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  full  confidence 
in  the  good  judgment  of  American  voters 
and  I  feel  that  if  they  have  the  facts 
they  will  make  wise  decisions  generally. 
The  amount  of  campaign  expenditures 
is  an  important  part  of  the  information 
voters  must  have  in  order  to  choose  be- 
tween real  ability  and  a  job  of  profes- 
sional packaging  to  make  a  candidate 
appear  to  be  able. 

What  is  needed  is  a  three-pronged  ap- 
proach, involving  not  only  the  candidate 
and  his  committees,  but  ths  communi- 
cations media  as  well.  Therefore,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  will  re- 
quire the  media  to  participate  in  the 
reporting  system.  In  this  way  we  can 
obtain  a  true  picture  of  how  much  money 
is  spent  by  each  candidate  for  adver- 
tising. By  comparing  reports  from  adver- 
tising media  with  reports  of  candidates 
and  committees,  we  can  provide  a  check- 
and-balance  system  that  should  deter 
any  tendencies  toward  manipulation. 

The  Nation's  communications  media 
have  properly  expressed  great  interest 
in  the  matter  of  campaign  spending  and, 
therefore.  I  am  confident  they  will  want 
to  cooperate  in  this  joint  effort. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  amends  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925. 
Here  is  a  summary  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill: 

Summary 

SECTION    2 

(1)  Amends  Sec.  302  by  including  primary 
elecilcns.  The  present  law  only  covers  gen- 
eral and  special  elections. 

(2)  Amends  the  term  candidate  to  in- 
clude nomination  or  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

(3)  Amends  the  term  political  committee 
so  that  It  applies  to  all  pollticsJ  campaigns. 

(4)  Technical  amendment. 

(5)  Amends  the  section  by  adding  a  new 
sui?8ectlon  which  defines  "political  adver- 
tUlng." 

SECTION    3 

Sec.  305  Is  rewritten.  This  section  deals 
with  reporting  by  the  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee.  He  would  have  to  report  all  con- 
tributions over  $50  by  name  and  address  and 
the  total  sanount  given  under  $60.  Also  he 
would  have  to  report  the  amounts  spent 
by  the  committee  on  or  in  behalf  of  a  can- 
didate. 


SECTION    4 

Amends  Sec.  306  to  Include  the  Secretary 

of  the  Senate  as  a  reporting  point. 

SECTION    5 

Section  307  is  rewritten.  This  section  deals 
with  reporting  by  the  candidate  himself.  Its 
provisions  are  the  same  as  for  the  political 

committee. 

SECTION    6 

Section  309  is  rewritten  to  require  com- 
munications media  (newspapers,  radio,  tele- 
vision, printers,  etc.)  to  report  on  political 
advertising. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1112 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices  Act,    1935,   in  order   to  make  more 
elTectlve   the  reporting   of   campaign  ex- 
penditures, and  for  other  piuposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Amendments  of  1971." 

Sec.  2.  Section  302  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  1925  (2  U.S.C.  241),  Is  amend- 
ed by — 

(1-)  amending  paragraph  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows:  "(a)  the  term  'elec- 
tion' means  a  primary,  general,  or  special 
election;"; 

(2)  striking  out.  In  paragraph  (b)  of  such 
section,  the  words  "election  as"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  as  President  or  Vice  Pres- 
ident;"; 

(3)  striking  out  all  the  matter  in  para- 
graph (c)  of  such  section  after  the  word 
"electors"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon; 

(4)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
section  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph:  "(j)  the  term  'political 
advertising'  means  any  advertisement  which 
presents  the  name  of  a  particular  candidate 
for  nomination  or  election.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  305  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Sec.  305.  (a)  The  treas- 
urer of  a  political  committee  shall  file  with 
the  appropriate  official  statements  which  are 
complete  as  of  the  day  before  the  date  of 
flJlng  containing — 

"  ( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for  such 
committee  in  the  amount  of  $50  or  more, 
together  with  the  date  and  amount  of  such 
contribution  (or  Its  fair  market  value  if  the 
contrlbutlCMi  was  other  than  money ) ; 

"(2)  The  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  in  amounts 
of  less  than  $50; 

"(3)  The  total  sum  of  all  contributlonB 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year;  and 

"(4)  Amounts  spent  by  such  committee 
for  political  advertising. 

"(b)  Any  amount  spent  for  political  adver- 
tising shall  be  described  in  sufficient  detail 
to  Identify  It  accurately,  including — 

"(1)  The  amount  spent,  the  date  of  the 
expenditure,  and  the  person  to  wbotn  pay- 
ment was  made; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  printed  cards,  pam- 
phlets, circulars,  posters,  dodgers,  booklets, 
or  other  such  advertisements,  writings,  or 
statements  (such  as  reprints  from  periodi- 
cals, books,  newspapers,  or  other  publica- 
tions), the  title  and  number  of  each; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  radio  and  television  ad- 
vertising, the  name  and  address  of  the  sta- 
tion; and 


"(4)  In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  the 
services  of  campaign  consultant  firms,  ad- 
vertising agencies,  media  consultant  firms, 
and  other  such  commercial  organizations, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  firm,  together 
with  the  pwxtlcular  services  rendered. 

"(c)  Statements  filed  under  this  section 
shall  be  filed  on  tJbe  first  day,  which  Is  not 
a  Sunday  or  legal  public  holiday  of  each 
month,  except  that  beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  the  month  Immediately  preceding  the 
election,  reports  shall  be  filed  weekly.  State- 
ments fUed  under  this  section  shall  be  cumu- 
lative during  the  calendar  year  to  which  they 
relate.  If  there  has  been  no  change  in  an 
item  reported  in  a  previous  statement,  only 
the  amount  need  be  carried  forward.  The 
statecuent  fiJed  on  the  fljst  day  of  January 
shall  cover  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  ap- 
propriate official  shall  be — 

"(1)  The  Clerk,  In  the  case  of  a  poUtlcal 
committee  receiving  contributions  or  mak- 
ing expenditures  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Representative,  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the 
Congress;  and 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  In  the  case  of  a  po- 
litical committee  receiving  contributions  or 
making  expenditures  for  or  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President,  Vice 
President  or  Senator." 

Sec.  4.  Section  306  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  the  word 
"Clerk"  In  the  text  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  Secretary,  as  the  case  may  be,". 

Sec.  5.  Section  307  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  Each  candidate  shall  file 
with  the  appropriate  official  statements  giv- 
ing a  correct  and  accurate  account  of — 

"(1)  Any  amoimt  spent  by  such  candi- 
date, or  on  his  behalf,  for  political  adver- 
tising designed  to  advance  his  candidacy; 
and 

"(2)  "Hie  source  of  amounts  so  spent, 
whether  from  the  personal  funds  of  the  can- 
didate and  his  immediate  family  or  from 
contributions. 

"(b)  Any  amount  spent  for  political  ad- 
vertising shall  be  described  In  sufficient  de- 
tail to  Identify  it  accurately,  Including — 

"(1)  The  amount  spent,  the  date  of  the 
expenditure,  and  the  person  to  whom  pay- 
ment was  made; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  printed  cards,  pam- 
phlets, circulars,  posters,  dodgers,  booklets, 
or  other  such  advertisements,  writings,  or 
statements,  such  as  reprints  from  periodi- 
cals, books,  newspapers,  or  other  publica- 
tions)   the  title  and  number  of  each; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  radio  and  television 
advertising,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
station;   and 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  tlie  purchase  of  the 
services  of  campaign  consultant  firms,  ad- 
vertising agencies,  media  consultant  firms, 
and  other  such  commercial  organizations, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  firm,  together 
with  the  particular  services  rendered. 

"(c)  In  reporting  the  sources  of  money 
spent  for  poUtlcal  advertising,  the  candidate 
shaU  Indicate  the  full  name  and  address  of 
the  p)erson  from  whom  the  contribution  was 
received,  and  the  date  and  amount  of  such 
contribution  (or  its  fair  market  value  If  the 
contribution  was  other  than  money).  If  the 
source  of  the  money  spent  was  the  personal 
funds  of  the  candidate  or  his  family.  It  shall 
be  so  Identified. 

"(d)  Statements  filed  under  this  section 
by  candidates  for  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  the  office  of  President,  Vice 
President,  or  Senator  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary.  Statements  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion by  candidates  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  to  the  office  of  Representa- 
tive, or  Resident  Commissioner  or  Delegate 
to  the  Congress,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk. 

"(e)   Statements  filed  under  this  section 
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Bball  b«  filed  on  the  first  day,  which  Is  not 
a  Sunday  or  legal  public  holiday  of  each 
month,  except  that  beginning  with  the  first 
day  of  the  month  Immediately  preceding  the 
election,  reports  shall  be  filed  weekly.  State- 
ments filed  under  this  section  shall  be 
cumulative  during  the  calendar  year  to 
which  they  relate.  If  there  has  been  no 
change  in  an  Item  reported  In  a  previous 
statement,  only  the  amount  need  be  carried 
forward.  The  statement  filed  on  the  first  day 
of  January  shall  cover  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year." 

Sec.  6.  Section  309  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  both  broadcast  and  non- 
broadcast  communications  media,  handling 
political  advertising,  which  shall  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to  newspapers,  radio,  tele- 
vision, billboards,  direct  mall,  printing,  and 
specialties. 

"(b)  Any  broadcast  or  nonbroswlcast  com- 
munications medium  which  accepts  for 
broadcast  or  publication  any  political  adver- 
tising shall  file  with  the  appropriate  official 
a  detailed  statement  of  any  political  adver- 
tising accepted  for  broadcast  or  publication, 
the  amount  received  for  such  broadcasting 
or  publishing  such  advertising,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  pay- 
ment was  received,  the  candidate  whose 
name  appeaired  in  such  advertising,  and  a 
facsimile  or  other  copy  of  such  advertising. 

"(c)  Statements  filed  under  this  section 
shall  be  filed  on  the  first  day,  which  Is  not  a 
Sunday  or  a  legal  public  holiday,  of  each 
month,  except  that  beginning  with  the  fliBt 
day  of  the  month  immediately  preceding  the 
election,  reports  shall  be  filed  weekly.  State- 
ments filed  under  this  section  shall  be  cumu- 
lative during  the  calendar  year  to  which  they 
relate.  If  there  has  been  no  change  in  an  Item 
reported  in  a  previous  statement,  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forward.  The  state- 
ment filed  on  the  first  day  of  January  shall 
cover  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  ap- 
propriate official  shall  be — 

"(1)  The  Clerk,  In  the  case  of  a  political 
advertisement  for  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Representative  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to  the  Congress;  and 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  in  the  case  of  a  polit- 
ical advertisement  for  a  candiate  for  the  of- 
fice of  President,  Vice  President,  or  Senator." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  319  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  319.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  this  title  shall  take  effect  thirty 
days  after  its  enactment. 

'"(b)  The  amendments  to  this  title  made 
by  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Amend- 
ments of  1971  shall  take  effect  thirty  days 
after  their  enactment^." 

(b)  Section  609  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed,  effective  thirty  days  after 
the  day  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MtrsKiE,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.     Bible,    Mr.    Boggs,    Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Chttrch.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,   Mr.  Gravel,   Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.   Hatfield,   Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GOVERN,     Mr.     MclNTTRE,     Mr. 
Mondale,     Mr.     Nelson, 
Percy,     Mr.     Randolph, 
Spong,   Mr.   Stevens,   and  Mr. 
Williams)  : 
S.  1113.  A  bill  to  establish  a  structure 
that  will  provide  integrated  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  ecological,  so- 
cial, and  technological  problems  asso- 


Mr. 
Mr. 


elated  with  air  pollution,  water  pollu- 
tion, solid  waste  disposal,  general  pollu- 
tion, and  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  other  related  problems.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Muskie,  and  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Beall,  Bayh,  Bible, 
Boggs,  Brock,  Cannon,  Case,  Church, 
Cooper,  Cranston,  Dole,  Eagleton, 
Gravel,  Harris,  Hatfield,  Javits,  Hum- 
phrey, McGee,  McGovern,  McIntyre, 
Mondale,  Nelson,  Percy,  Randolph, 
Spong,  Stevens,  and  Williams,  I  intro- 
duce, and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, a  bill  to  establish  a  structure  that 
will  provide  integrated  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  ecological,  social, 
and  technological  problems  associated 
with  solid  waste  disposal,  general  pollu- 
tion, and  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  other  related  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  identical  in 
most  respects  to  a  bill  that  Senator  Mus- 
kie and  I  introduced  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress— S.  3410.  That  bill  grew  out  of  a 
study  that  was  conducted  at  our  request 
by  an  ad  hoc  task  force  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  The  task  force  con- 
cluded that  there  did  not  exist  a  single, 
multidisciplinary  structure  capable  of 
undertaking  the  kind  of  broad,  continu- 
ing examination  of  environmental  mat- 
ters that  is  so  clearly  needed  in  a  time 
of  rapidly  expanding  technology  and  en- 
vironmental degradation.  The  task  force 
found  that  while  many  public  and  private 
agencies  and  individuals — such  as  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  so  on — 
were  making  highly  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  area  of  environmental  re- 
search, this  very  fragmentation  of  effort 
tended  to  reduce  the  possibilities  for 
meaningful  interaction  between  the  vari- 
ous groups  doing  such  work. 

Therefore,  Senator  Muskie  and  I  de- 
vised this  proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  structure  to  be  called  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Laboratory.  The 
laboratory  would  be  empowered  to  set 
up  as  many  as  four  large  physical  fa- 
ciUties,  where  the  best  minds  in  the 
country  could  be  brought  together  to 
undertake  research  and  development, 
technology  assessment,  and  other  multi- 
disciplinary  work  relating  to  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment of  applied  technologies. 

There  is,  I  regret  to  say,  an  added  In- 
centive for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
structure  that  exists  in  the  society  today 
that  was  not  so  pronounced  last  year 
when  the  original  bill  was  introduced, 
and  that  is  the  alarming  number  of 
highly  trained  specialists  who  find 
themselves  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  the  transition  of  the 
coimtry  from  a  wartime-space  economy 
to  an  economy  more  oriented  toward  do- 
mestic needs.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  Congress  should  create  these  na- 
tional environmental  laboratories  so  as 
to  provide  public  employment  for  such 
persons.  But  I  do  believe  that  such  lab- 
oratories would  provide  centers  where 


the  training  and  experience  of  many  of 
these  people  could  be  put  to  good  use 
and  toward  an  end  that  will  be  given  an 
increasingly  high  domestic  priority— the 
enhancement  and  protection  of  our  nat- 
ural environment. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, of  which  Senator  Muskie  Is  the 
chairman  and  of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  be  a  member,  and  to  which  this  legis- 
lation was  referred  last  year,  will  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  proposal  some 
time  In  mldspring.  Judging  from  the  re- 
sponse to  seversd  hundred  inquiries  that 
Senator  Muskie  and  I  made  last  year 
of  prominent  members  of  the  scientific, 
academic,  and  industrial  communities,  I 
anticipate  that  the  bill  will  receive 
rather  strong  support  from  witnesses  at 
such  hearings. 

I  want  to  make  one  last  point  about 
this  legislation,  and  that  has  to  do  with 
a  concern  that  has  been  expressed  by 
some  exposed  to  it.  And  that  is  that  the 
work  carried  out  by  such  a  structure 
would  be  duplicative  of  much  of  the  work 
already  being  carried  out  by  public  and 
private  agencies  and  groups.  It  is  a  legit- 
imate concern  and  one  that  I  hope  will 
be  directly  addressed  and  dealt  with  con- 
structively during  the  hearings  on  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  has  been  drafted  as  carefully 
as  possible  with  this  concern  in  mind. 
I  would  like  particularly  to  call  atten- 
tion to  subsections  5fd).  5(e),  and  5(f) 
of  the  bill.  Each  of  these  provisions  is 
specifically  designed  to  deal  with  the 
questions  of  close  cooperation  and  inter- 
action with  others  engaged  In  related 
work. 

I  am  sincerely  gratified  by  the  support 
of  other  Senators  for  this  proposal,  as  I 
know  Senator  Muskie  Is.  I  hope  that 
others  will  see  fit  to  join  with  us  at  a 
later  time.  It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that 
the  enactment  of  something  like  this 
legislation  can  contribute  in  large  meas- 
vu^  to  the  effort  so  necessary  now  and 
in  the  future  to  restore  and  protect  our 
finite  natural  environment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  1113 
A  bill  to  establish  a  structure  that  will  pro- 
vide integrated  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  ecological,  social,  and  tech- 
nological problems  associated  with  air  pol- 
lution, water  pollution,  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, general  pollution,  and  degradation 
of  the  environment,  and  other  related 
problems 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Environ- 
mental Laboratory  Act  of  1971." 
"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 
"(1)  that  the  Nation  Is  presently  experi- 
encing a  rapid  deterioration  of  environ- 
mental quality; 

"(2)  that  the  environmental  resources  of 
the  Nation  are  finite; 

"(3)  that  the  demands  of  a  growing  popu- 
lation and  an  Increasing  material  standard 
of  living  will  place  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  capacity  of  the  environment; 

"(4)  that  the  optimum  allocation  and  use 
of  our  Unilted  environmental  resources  will 
require  the  maximum  use  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples If  the  Nation  is  to  restore  and  enhance 
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the  health,  diversity,  beauty,  and  capacity 
of  the  environment  for  perpetuity; 

"(6)  that  the  development  of  technologies 
has  often  created  unintended  ecological, 
economic,  and  social  effects  which  have  a  pro- 
found Impact  on  the  environment; 

"(6)  that  technologies  must  be  tissessed  on 
a  timely  basis  In  order  to  detect  and  predict 
the  detrimental  effects  these  may  have  on 
the  ecosystem,  which  Includes  man.  and  that 
existing  technologies  must  continually  be 
reappraised  to  detect  latent  detrimental  ef- 
fects; 

"(7)  that  the  amelioration  and  prevention 
of  environmental  problems  depend  on  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  complex  In- 
teractions among  the  human,  natural,  and 
technological  components  of  the  ecosystem, 
thereby  requiring  multidisciplinary  research 
and  analysis  of  the  total  environment; 

"(8)  that  while  the  established  depart- 
ments and  mlsslon-orlented  agencies  make 
and  will  continue  to  make  valuable  contribu- 
tions in  specialized  research  and  develop- 
ment, they  lack  authority  and  organization 
to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  intercon- 
nected problems  of  the  environment;  and 

"(9)  that  a  complete  and  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  ecosystem  cannot  be  accom- 
plished through  fragmented  application  of 
specialized  research  and  development  efforts, 
but  rather  requires  a  unity  of  effort  and  em- 
phasis which  is  focused  on  the  restoration 
and  enhancement  of  the  total  environment. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares — 

"(1)  that  to  assist  in  the  effort  to  restore 
and  enhance  the  environment  and  to  mini- 
mize future  damage  to  the  environment  it  Is 
necessary  to  establish  a  new  organization 
with  sufficient  professional  breadth  and  scope 
to  provide  a  unified  and  systematic  approach 
to  the  problems  of  technology  assessment  and 
environmental  quality;  that  such  an  orga- 
nization will  complement  those  public  and 
private  agencies  presently  dealing  with  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  environment;  and 

"(2)  that  the  organization  will  conduct 
basic  research,  development,  analyses  of 
human  and  natural  activities  affecting  the 
environment,  and  other  necessary  work, 
which  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to 
(A)  data  coUectlon,  storage,  and  dissemina- 
tion, data  analysis  and  synthesis,  the  devel- 
opment of  methods  and  devices,  training  and 
education,  and  objective  analysis  of  various 
environmental  policy  alternatives;  (B)  the 
formulation  of,  and  where  appropriate,  the 
development,  testing,  and  demonstration  of. 
alternative  solutions  to  existing  and  probable 
environmental  insults;  and  (C)  the  perform- 
ance of  other  functions  to  assist  public  and 
private  agencies  and  persons  in  the  restora- 
tion, enhancement,  and  protection  of  the 
environment;  and 

"(3)  that  It  shall  not  be  an  appropriate 
function  for  the  organization  or  of  any  of 
it«  constituent  parts  or  representatives  to 
make  specific  recommendations  as  to  policy 
or  choices  between  alternative  courses  of 
action,  whether  at  its  own  Initiative  or  upon 
request,  but  that  the  organization  may  pre- 
sent to  policy  makers  various  alternative 
courses  of  action  and  describe  the  probable 
results  of  each  such  course  of  action; 

"Sec.  3.  There  Is  established  at  the  seat 
<rf  government  a  National  Environmental 
lAboratory  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
lAboratory  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Laboratory'  and  the  'Board')  whose  duty  It 
shall  be  to  maintain  and  administer  the 
Laboratory  and  site  or  sites  thereof,  and 
to  execute  other  functlans  as  are  vested  in 
tlie  Board  by  section  4. 

"Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Board  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members  as  follows:  (1)  the  Ad- 
nilhlatrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
A«wicy;  (2)  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Envlrotunental  Quality  established  by 
Public  Law  91-190;  (3)  the  Director  of 
wM  Office  of  Science  and  Technology;  (4) 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 


tion; and  (6)  five  membera  appointed  by 
Mua  President  frooi  the  public,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not 
more  than  three  of  the  public  members  of 
the  Board  may  be  members  of  the  aazne 
poUtlcal  party. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  appointed 
under  olauae  6  of  aubaectlon  (a)  of  this 
section  alhaU  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years 
from  the  expiration  of  his  predecessor's 
term  except  that  (1)  any  such  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predeoeesor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2) 
the  terms  of  office  of  such  members  first 
taking  office  shall  begin  on  AprU  24,  1971, 
shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  President 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  two  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
and  two  at  the  end  of  six  years.  No  member 
of  the  Board  chosen  from  private  life  shall  be 
eligible  to  serve  in  excess  of  two  terms,  except 
that  the  member  whose  term  has  expired  may 
serve  until  hie  successor  has    qualified. 

"(c)  The  President  Shall  designate  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Board  chosen 
from  the  public. 

"Sec.  5.  In  administering  the  Laboratory, 
the  Board  shall  have  all  necessary  and 
proper  powers  which  shall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  the  pwwer  to — 

"(a)  establish  regional  national  environ- 
mental laboratories  not  to  exceed  four  In 
number  with  the  geograpihlcal  distribution 
of  any  such  regional  laboratories  determined 
by  environmental  criteria; 

"(b)  establish  broad  policy  directions  for 
the  Laboratory  as  determined  from  an  analy- 
sis of  the  social  and  environmental  priorities 
established  by  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  private  sector; 

"(c)  soUclt,  accept.  Eind  dispose  of  gifts, 
bequests,  and  devices  of  money,  securities, 
and  other  property  of  whatsoever  character 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Laboratory,  and  any 
such  money,  securities,  or  other  property 
shall,  upon  receipt,  be  deposited  into  a  spe- 
cial fund  administered  by  the  Board  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Laboratory,  and  the  source, 
amount,  and  restrictions  of  any  gift,  bequest, 
or  device  of  money,  securities,  or  other  prop- 
erty m  excess  of  $5,000  fair  market  value 
shall  be  Included  in  the  annual  report  re- 
quired under  section  10; 

"(d)  obtain  grants  from,  and  make  con- 
tracts wlt^h  State,  local,  and  private  agencies, 
organizations.  Institutions,  and  individuals; 

"(e)  obtain  grants  from,  and  make  con- 
tracts vrtth,  any  Federal  agency.  Including 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  provided 
for  In  Section  33  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended   (42  U.S.C.  2053); 

"(f)  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  coordinate  with  all  public  and  private 
agencies  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  environmental  research  and  develop- 
ment activities; 

"(g)  acquire  such  site  or  sites  as  a  location 
for  the  Laboratory  or  regional  laboratories; 

"(h)  acquire,  hold,  maintain,  use,  operate, 
and  dispose  of  any  physical  facilities,  in- 
cluding equipment,  necessary  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Laboratory. 

"(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
duties  of  a  General  Manager  and  such  other 
officers  of  the  Laboratory  as  may  be  required. 
The  compensation  of  the  General  Manager 
and  other  such  officers  shall  be  fixed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service  and  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  5;  and 

"(j)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
duties  of  a  Director,  or  Directors  and  such 
other  officers  of  the  Laboratory  to  administer 
any  regional  laboratory,  or  laboratories,  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section;  and  such  Director  or  Directors  may 


be  appointed  and  compensated  without  re- 
gard to  such  provisions  of  title  5. 

"Skc.  6.  Any  Director  app>olnted  under 
clause  (h)  of  section  4  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  management  and  development  of  the 
regional  laboratory  for  which  he  Is  appointed 
and  for  the  research  program'  that  such  lab- 
oratory conducts,  subject  only  to  the  broad 
policy  directions  provided  by  the  Board  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)   of  section  5. 

"Skc.  7.  The  Board  sbaU,  In  connection 
with  acquisition  of  any  site  or  sites,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  clause  (e)  of  section  4,  provide  to 
businesses  and  residents  displaced  from  any 
such  site  or  sites,  relocation  assistance,  in- 
cluding payments  and  other  benefits,  equiv- 
alent to  that  authorized  to  displaced  busi- 
nesses and  residents  under  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  In  providing  such  relo- 
cation assistance  and  developing  such  reloca- 
tion program  the  Board  shall  utilize  to  the 
maximum  extent  the  services  and  facilities  of 
the  appropriate  Federal  and  local  agencies. 

"Sec.  8.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  adopt 
an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  no- 
ticed and  to  make  such  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  functions  under  this  Act, 
Including,  among  other  matters,  bylaws, 
niles,  and  regulations  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  its  trust  funds  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  of  the  Board.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Board  $60,000,000  for 
each  of  four  consecutive  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1972.  to  be  deposited  In  a  fund  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Special  Trust  Fund")  for 
the  perpetual  maintenance  and  support  of 
the  long-term  research  activities  of  the 
Laboratory.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  Invest  such  fund  only  In  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  tJnlted  States  or  In  ob- 
ligations guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States.  For  such  pur- 
pose such  obligations  may  be  acquired  (1) 
on  original  Issue  at  the  Issue  price,  or  (3) 
by  purchase  of  the  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  market  price.  The  purposes  for  which 
obligations  of  the  United  States  may  be  Is- 
sued under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  authorize  the  Is- 
suance at  par  of  public  debt  obligation  for 
purchase  by  the  Special  Trust  Fund.  Such 
obligations  issued  for  purchase  by  the  Spe- 
cial Trust  Fund  shall  have  maturities  fixed 
with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  Special 
Trust  Fund  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  average  market  yield  (computed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  basis 
of  market  quotations  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  month  next  preceding  the  date  of 
such  Issue)  on  all  marketable  Interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  pubUc  debt  which  are 
not  due  or  callable  until  after  the  expiration 
of  four  years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar 
month;  except  that  where  such  average 
market  yield  Is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such 
obligations  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one- 
eighth  of  1  per  centum  nearest  such  market 
yield.  The  Board  may  purchase  other  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal 
and  interest  by  the  United  States,  on  original 
issue  or  at  the  market  price  only  where  It  de- 
termines that  the  purchase  of  such  other  ob- 
ligations Is  In  the  public  Interest.  Any  obliga- 
tions acquired  by  the  Special  Trust  Fund 
(except  public-debt  obligations  Issued  ex- 
clusively to  the  Special  Trust  Fund)  may  be 
sold  by  the  Board  at  the  market  price,  and 
such  public  debt  obligations  may  be  re- 
deemed at  par  plus  accrued  Interest. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  ai^noprlated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $200,000.- 
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000  may  be  appropriated  for  the  uae  of  any 
one  regional  laboratory  estabUfihed  pursioant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  section  5.  Such  eums 
appropriated  under  authority  of  thU  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

"Src.  10.  The  General  Manager  of  the 
Laboratory  shall  transmit  annually  to  the 
President  and  to  CJongress  a  report  which 
shall  set  forth,  but  not  be  limited  to,  (1)  the 
audit  reports  required  under  subsection  (s) 
of  section  10  of  this  Act,  (2)  bibliographies, 
with  annotations,  of  research  performed,  and 
(3)  a  deBcrlptlon  of  ongoing  research  pro- 
grams." 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Cannon)  : 

8.  1114.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the 
Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony  certain 
lands  In  Washoe  County,  Nev.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  my  colleague  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  shall  hold  In  trust  for  the 
Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony  certain  lands 
in  Washoe  Coimty.  Nev. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  introduced 
in  an  effort  to  provide  improved  living 
conditions  and  a  better  commnulty  life 
for  the  Reno-Sparks  Colony.  It  would 
add  to  the  colony  a  480-acre  tract  of 
land  currently  in  the  public  domain  situ- 
ated near  the  former  Stead  Air  Force 
Base.  The  selected  lands  are  vacant  and 
unappropriated  public  lands.  The  only 
improvement  is  a  drift  fence  installed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Mr.  President,  the  Reno-Sparks  Colony 
badly  needs  all  the  assistance  it  can  get 
in  solving  mounting  problems  of  crowd- 
ing and  worsening  living  conditions.  The 
area  surroimding  the  colony  was  once  a 
rural  farming  section,  but  has  now  be- 
come urbanized  and  was  lately  zoned  for 
Intense  industrial  development.  These 
changes,  coupled  with  a  growing  Indian 
residential  population,  have  resulted  in 
serious  housing,  health,  and  economic 
problems.  Last  April  the  colony  was  des- 
ignated as  a  redevelopment  area  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965. 
But  legislative  action  is  needed  to  provide 
additional  land  to  relieve  the  present 
overcrowding  and  to  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  recreation  areas.  A  portion  of 
the  480-acre  tract  covered  by  this  bill 
would  also  be  suitable  for  light  industrial 
use,  and  would  enable  the  Colony  In- 
dians to  expand  their  economic  base. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  the  for- 
mation of  a  tribal  development  corpora- 
tion owned  by  the  colony  members.  With 
income  derived  from  expanded  proper- 
ties, such  a  corporation  could  provide 
services  now  paid  for  with  public  funds. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  a  land  and  economic 
base  that  will  not  only  afford  decent  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions  for  the  col- 
ony but  enable  its  residents  to  form  an 
active  community  that  is  largely  self- 
supporting. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress,  but  was  not  acted  on.  It 
is  overdue  and  I  hope  affirmative  action 
will  be  taken  expeditiously  in  this  Con- 
gress. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Janu- 
ary 26,  1970,  resolution  of  the  Reno- 
Sparks  Tribal  Council  In  support  of  the 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing this  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution — Reno-Sparks  Tribal  Council 

Whereas,  the  Reno-Sparks  Tribal  Council 
has  undertaken  a  study  of  the  present  and 
future  prospects  coucernlng  the  welfare  of 
the  residents  of  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian 
Colony  and  the  economic  development  of  the 
said  colony,  we  take  note  of  the  following: 

The  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony  had  Its 
genesis  In  certain  acts  of  Corgress  which 
original  Intent  was  to  provide  homes  and 
farm  sites  for  Washoe  and  homeless  Nevada 
Indians,  with  adequate  water  rights.  In  pro- 
viding for  the  purchase  of  lands  which  make 
up  the  Reno-Sparks  Colony,  Congress  orig- 
inally contemplated  a  resident  population  of 
150  people.  This  legislation  was  enacted  in 
1917.  At  the  time  this  legislation  was  passed 
the  area  which  makes  up  the  Reno-Sparks 
Colony  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Reno.  Under 
the  circumstances  which  then  existed,  it  was 
reasonable  for  Congress  to  envision  a  farming 
community  of  perhaps  150-200  people  occu- 
pying the  land.  However,  as  most  urban  and 
semi-urban  areas  of  the  nation  have  grovm 
and  expanded  outward  to  encompass  what 
may  have  originally  been  the  outskirts  of  a 
town  or  city,  the  city  of  Reno  has  expanded 
outward,  and  what  was  originally  a  farming 
area  is  now  the  center  of  industrial  growth 
of  Reno  and  Sparks.  Presently  the  colony  Is 
used  as  residential  property  by  some  600 
residents.  Even  though  the  property  is  used 
as  a  residential  area,  it  is  not  located  in  the 
residential   areas  of  either  Reno  or  Sparks. 

The  area  surrounding  the  colony  has  been 
zoned  by  uhe  Washoe  County  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  as  Industrial  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  industrial  area  of  Reno  and 
Sparks.  Located  directly  east  of  the  colony 
is  a  large  sand  and  gravel  operation,  to  the 
west  a  number  of  service  Industries  border 
on  Kietzke  Lane,  which  is  becoming  the 
primary  area  for  automobile  sale  outlets. 
Further  to  the  west  a  number  of  Industries 
are  developing,  including  warehousing  and 
electronics.  The  overall  present  growth  pat- 
tern of  the  Reno-Sparks  area  when  consid- 
ered In  conjunction  with  the  zoning  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  area  surrounding  the 
colony  and  its  present  population  lead  In- 
evitably to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  no 
prospect  in  the  present  area  for  expansion 
and  development  of  the  colony  as  a  residen- 
tial area. 

Among  the  problems  which  face  the  pres- 
ent residents  of  the  colony  are  as  follows: 
Population  density,  health,  housing,  com- 
munity development  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

As  Indicated  above  there  are  presently  600 
residents  occupying  an  area  originally  in- 
tended to  serve  the  needs  of  some  150  to  200 
people.  According  to  statistics  In  the  Overall 
Ekjonomlc  Development  plan  of  March  1969, 
the  comparison  of  population  density  pre- 
pared In  1967  Indicates  a  population  per 
square  mile  of  11.921  for  the  colony  as 
compared  with  6,410  per  square  mile  for  the 
rest  of  Reno. 

Many  of  the  health  problems  confronting 
the  colony  are  Indirectly  caused  by  the  p)op- 
ulatlon  density  and  Its  effects  on  living  con- 
ditions. As  an  Illustration.  In  June  of  1969, 
the  colony  was  faced  with  an  outbreak  of 
hepatitis,  which  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions. The  disease  spread  and  many  more 
people  were  Infected  than  would  have  been 
because  there  are  600  people  occupying  an 
area  originally  Intended  for  150  people. 

Housing  conditions  In  the  colMiy  are  sub- 
standard. Although  there  Is  presently  a  mu- 


tual self-help  housing  program  which  wiU 
provide  20  additional  units,  the  program  orlg. 
Inally  contemplated  60  units,  but  the  bal- 
ance of  30  unites  cannot  be  built  because  of 
lack  of  available  space.  This  lack  of  land  area 
forces  many  families  to  double  and  triple  up 
in  houses  which  were  originally  Intended  for 
one  family.  Further,  the  statistics  gathered 
in  1967  for  the  Overall  Economic  Deve^jp- 
ment  Plan  Indicates  that  there  are  36  houses 
which  are  either  unfit  for  occupancy  or  are 
considered  to  be  In  poor  condition  as  housine 
facilities. 

The  prospect3  for  community  and  eco- 
nomic development  are  affected  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  surroundings  area  As  indicated 
above  the  growth  pattern  of  the  neighbor- 
ing properties  effectively  precludes  orderly 
community  develofMnent  of  the  colony  as  a 
residential  area.  Because  of  the  limited  land 
area,  and  the  fact  the  colony  Is  presently 
used  as  a  residential  area,  there  Is  virtually 
no  prospect  for  orderly  economic  and  indus- 
trial development. 

After  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  the 
Reno-Sparks  Tribal  Council  took  under  ad- 
visement the  possibility  of  acquiring  addi- 
tional unused  federal  land  In  close  proxim- 
ity to  Reno.  Following  a  review  of  18  pos- 
sible locations,  the  members  of  the  tribal 
council  and  other  residents,  chose  an  area 
in  the  vic'.nltv  of  Stead,  approximately  S 
miles  north  of  Reno.  The  area  comprises  480 
acres  and  Is  located  et  township  21  north 
range  18  east  of  the  Mount  Diablo  Meridian, 
the  south  half  of  section  10  and  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  28.  The  land  would 
be  held  In  trust  by  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  benefit  of  the  Reno-Sparks 
Indian  Colony. 

The  advantages  of  such  action  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Reno-Sparks  Colony  would  be 
numerous  and  would  have  effects  as  to  the 
following  areas:  population  density,  health, 
housing,  the  return  to  the  colony  of  those 
Indians  who  have  been  unable  to  secure 
homesltes  at  the  present  location  and  Indian 
self-determination  with  regard  to  economic 
and  community  development. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  present  site 
of  the  colony  is  wholly  Inadequate  to  meet 
present  population  demands.  In  the  Over- 
all Economic  Development  Plan  of  1969,  the 
figures  for  popiilatlon  by  ape  as  of  1967  indi- 
cates that  51  "^r  of  the  present  population  Is 
comprised  of  people  under  age  21.  Based  on 
these  figures,  the  projected  population  for 
1975  by  conservative  estimate  will  be  1100, 
This  will  mean  a  population  density  per 
square  mile  at  the  colony  equal  to  that 
of  New  York  City  at  present.  With  the 
addition  of  the  land  at  Stead,  320  acres  is 
proposed  for  use  for  both  residential  and 
recreational  purposes.  Of  this,  200  acres 
would  be  utilized  for  residential  homesltes, 
which  would  mean  In  effect,  a  population 
density  based  on  present  growth  rates  of  3300 
persons  per  square  mile.  The  balance  of  120 
acres,  while  rough  and  mountainous,  with 
proper  planning  could  be  used  for  commu- 
nity recreational  purposes.  The  above  figures 
do  not  take  Into  account  those  Indians  who 
at  present  are  living  off  the  colony  due  to 
unavailable  land  for  assignment  purposes. 
There  are  many  people  who  have  made  appli- 
cation for  assignment  of  land  in  the  present 
colony,  but  have  been  refused  by  the  tribal 
council  because  there  simply  Is  not  enough 
land  to  fulfill  all  the  requests. 

The  land  at  Stead  would  provide  home- 
sites  for  those  people  who  are  presently 
forced  to  live  off  the  colony  because  of  lack 
of  available  land,  as  well  as  alleviating  the 
situation  which  now  exists  where  two  and 
three  and  sometimes  as  many  as  four  or  five 
families  are  living  on  one  assignment.  The 
return  of  those  Indians  now  forced  to  live 
off  the  colony  would  help  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  the  overall  community  as  well  M 
providing  a  geographic  center  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  family  ties  and  cultural  values. 


With  the  acquisition  of  land  at  Stead, 
much  would  be  accomplished  In  the  areas 
of  health  and  safety.  As  Indicated  above,  the 
overcrowded  living  conditions  at  the  present 
colony  site  pose  a  definite  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  proposed  site 
would  eliminate  the  overcrowding,  thus  re- 
moving tlie  main  factor  which  contributes 
to  the  spread  of  communicable  diseases  at  the 
colony.  The  zoning  of  the  present  area  sup- 
ports Industrial  development,  and  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  area  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
congested  with  heavy  trucking  and  commer- 
cial traflBc.  With  over  20  ^r  of  the  present 
population  age  10  or  under,  there  Is  a  real 
safety  hazard  Involved  with  children  crossing 
streets  and  playing  on  industrial  sites  during 
both  working  and  nonworking  hours.  The 
land  at  Stead  would  provide  an  environment 
which  would  be  far  more  conducive  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  members  of  the 
Reno-Sparks  Colony. 

Of  the  proposed  480  acres  It  is  envisioned 
that  a  parcel  of  160  acres,  which  Is  located 
two  (2)  miles  south  of  the  320  acre  resi- 
dential area,  would  be  used  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment. As  mentioned  previously  the  pres- 
ent colony  site  provides  no  opportunity  for 
industrial  development.  When  the  land  at 
Stead  is  acquired,  the  present  colony  site 
would  be  used  for  Industrial  development. 
Thus,  the  people  of  the  Reno-Sparks  Colony 
would  have  a  substantial  base  virlth  which 
they  would  establish  a  source  of  tribal  in- 
come. What  is  imagined  in  the  near  future  is 
a  Tribal  Development  Corporation  owned  by 
the  members  of  the  colony  which,  with  In- 
come derived  from  the  use  of  these  prop- 
erties, would  provide  services  and  facilities 
now  paid  for  with  public  funds. 

At  the  present  time  17.6%  of  the  labor  force 
at  the  colony  Is  unemployed,  this  Is  three 
times  unemployment  rate  of  Washoe  County. 
One  of  the  basic  objectives  of  economic  de- 
velopment would  l>e  to  eliminate  much  of 
this  unemployment,  thereby  reducing  the 
dependence  on  welfare  as  means  of  support. 
The  industrial  development  would  be  keyed 
toward  providing  Jobs  for  Indian  people.  This 
could  be  arranged  through  leases  to  corpora- 
tions who  would  draw  in  the  labor  market 
of  the  nearby  Indian  connmunlty  at  Stead. 
Financing  for  these  Industries  Is  available 
through  the  Economic  Planning  Unit  of 
the  Inter-Tribal  Council.  Therefore,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Reno-Sparks  Colony  consider  the 
opportunity  presented  by  acquisition  of  the 
land  at  Stead  a  monumental  step  toward 
long  range  goals  of  Indian  economic  self- 
determination. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the 
foregoing  points  the  Tribal  Council  feels  that 
It  is  Imperative  that  the  land  at  Stead  be 
acquired  to  secure  the  present  welfare  and 
future  potential  for  all  the  residents  of  Reno- 
Sparks  Colony. 

Therefore,  be  It  hereby  resolved,  that  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  in  the  foUovnng  va- 
cant and  unappropriated  public  domain  land 
located  In  Washoe  County,  Nevada,  to  wit; 
south  one-half  section  10  and  northeast  one- 
quarter  section  28  In  township  21  north, 
range  19  east,  of  the  Mount  Diablo  Meridian, 
be  declared  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Reno-Sparks 
Indian  Colony. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon)  : 
8.  1115.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  are  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Paiute- 
Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Fallon  Reserva- 
tion and  Fallon  Colony,  Nev.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
w  appropriate  reference,  a  WU  to  de- 
clare that  certain  pubUc  lands  are  held 


in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Paiute -Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Fallon 
Reservation  and  PaUon  Colony,  Nev. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior late  in  the  91st  Congress  and 
was  not  acted  on.  Its  purposes  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Department's  letter  to 
the  Vice  President  of  October  30,  1970, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tliat 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was    ordered    to    be    printed     in    the 
Record,  as  follows : 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secrxtabt, 
Washington,  DC.  October  30. 1970. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnew, 
President.  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  declare  that  cer- 
tain federally  owned  lands  are  held  by  the 
United  States  In  triist  for  the  Palute-Sho- 
Bhone  Tribe  of  the  Fallon  Reservation  and 
Fallon  Colony,  Nevada." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  It  be 
enacted. 

This  bill  provides  that  two  tracts  of  public 
domain  land  will  be  held  In  trust  for  the 
Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Fallon  Reser- 
vation and  Fallon  Colony,  Nevada.  It  further 
provides  that  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
will  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  value 
of  the  trust  title  conveyed  should  or  should 
not  be  set  off  against  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  Government  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

One  tract  contains  40  acres  and  the  other 
20  acres.  The  Fallon  Colony  Is  Involved  in 
certain  Improvement  projects,  and  this  legis- 
lation will  provide  a  land  base  that  will  en- 
able the  Indians  to  participate  In  a  much- 
needed   Mutual-Help  Housing  program. 

This  land  has  been  the  home  of  these  In- 
dians for  more  than  50  years.  The  40-acre 
tract  was  eliminated  from  a  Reclamation 
withdrawal  and  reserved  on  August  23,  1917, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  who  at  the 
time  were  occupying  part  of  the  tract  and 
were  earning  their  livelihood  In  and  around 
the  town  of  Fallon,  Nevada.  Subsequently, 
some  of  the  Indians  by  mistake  constructed 
their  homes  on  the  20-acre  tract  described 
In  the  bin  which  Is  contiguous  to  the  north 
boundary  of  the  40-acre  parcel.  This  20-acre 
tract  was  withdrawn  on  March  14,  1958,  In 
aid  of  legislation.  These  two  parcels  comprise 
the  Fallon  Colony.  The  colony  is  located  one 
mile  northeast  of  Fallon,  and  one-fourth 
mile  from  the  northeast  city  limit.  To  the 
north  of  the  colony  Is  the  city  dump  and  on 
the  southeast  Is  the  Fallon  city  cemetery. 

The  Indians  are  mostly  Palute  and  a  few 
Shoshone.  Some  12  miles  to  the  east  another 
group  of  Indians  live  on  their  allotments  on 
the  Fallon  Reservation.  They,  together  with 
the  colony  Indians,  have  organized  and  have 
a  common  constitution  and  bylaws.  They  are 
known  as  the  Palute-Shoshone  Tribe  of  the 
Fallon  Reservation  and  Colony. 

The  Fallon  Colony  is  an  established  com- 
munity of  45  Indians.  They  brought  elec- 
tricity and  water  to  their  settlement  at  their 
own  expense.  However,  the  water  came  from 
the  old  city  water  system  which  was  con- 
demned, and  not  used  by  the  city  except 
to  provide  water  for  the  cemetery.  The  city. 
Itself,  had  a  new  water  supply  reservoir  for 
Its  municipal  water  system.  The  Indians  of 
the  Fallon  Colony  then  applied  to  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  for  an  Improved 
water  and  sanitation  system  which  was  com- 
pleted during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

There  are  16  homes  located  on  approxi- 
mately 25  acres  of  the  40-tKn  tract.  Eleven 


acres  are  under  eubjug&tlon  with  water  de- 
liveries from  the  Truckee- Carson  Irrigation 
Project.  This  parcel  Is  under  lease  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fallon  Reservation.  Approximately 
four  acres  are  In  the  Truckee-Carson  Irriga- 
tion District's  Irrigation  canal  that  bisects 
the  property.  There  are  11  home*  on  the 
20-acre  parcel. 

A  circular  gravelled  surfaced  road  through 
the  residential  area  Is  maintained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Individual  houses 
and  other  buUdlngs  are  located  around  this 
drive.  Only  two  homes  and  a  church  are  re- 
ported to  be  In  good  condition.  Although 
they  are  at  low  cost  frame  construction,  they 
are  modern  with  septic  tanks  and  disposal 
facilities  and  have  had  above  average  main- 
tenance with  some  lawns  and  landscaping. 
Eight  of  the  buildings  are  In  fair  condition. 
Eleven  structures  are  classified  as  poor.  There 
are  also  some  10  or  12  shed  or  shack  type 
buUdlngs,  all  vacant,  or  at  least  only  used 
occasionally,  that  have  no  value  other  than 
salvage. 

The  22  buildings  classified  from  good  to 
poor  have  a  value  of  $33,000.  All  of  these 
bixlldlngs  have  been  constructed  and  are 
maintained  by  the  Indians  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  only  other  Improvements  are 
minimal  fencing  along  the  crop  side  of  the 
canal  and  boundary  fences  between  the  crop- 
land and  adjoining  fee  land.  ITie  land  de- 
scribed In  the  bill  is  valued  at  $286  per  acre 
or  approximately  $17,000.  The  low  quality 
and  questionable  nature  of  the  water  sys- 
tem contributes  nothing  to  the  value  of  the 
property. 

These  tracts  are  considered  to  be  of  some 
value  for  sodium  and  potassium.  The  thick- 
ness and  extent  of  the  deposits  are  not  known 
and  drilling  would  be  necessary  to  establish 
their  value,  but  It  is  believed  to  be  quite  low 
These  lands  are  without  value  for  other  min- 
erals, either  metalliferous  or  nonmetalllf- 
erous. 

About  90  percent  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Fallon  Colony  earn  their  Uvellhood  working 
In  and  around  the  town  of  Fallon  If  they 
were  required  to  move,  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Mutual-Help  Housing  pro- 
gram. It  would  mean  a  considerable  hardship 
to  them.  In  fact,  there  appears  to  be  no  use 
for  this  property  that  would  surpass  the  In- 
dians' need  for  it.  nor  U  there  any  other 
property  available  for  their  housing  program 
Although  there  Is  some  tribal  land  remaining 
on  the  Fallon  Reservation,  all  of  the  good 
land  has  been  allotted  and  that  remaining 
would  not  be  desirable  for  a  housing  project. 
Neither  would  the  reservation  location  be 
suitable  because  of  the  distance  to  the  town 
of  FaUon  and  the  lack  of  traasportatlon  for 
these  Indians  who  work  In  Fallon. 

The  Indians  of  the  Fallon  Colony  have  an 
application  before  the  Housing  Assistance 
Administration  for  40  units  of  Mutual -Help 
Housing  with  construction  to  begin  as  eoon 
as  possible.  A  necessary  requisite  to  this 
housing  program  Is  that  the  Indians  have 
vested  property  rights  In  the  land,  which 
wlU  be  accomplished  by  this  legislation  We 
strongly  urge  Its  enactment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 

advised  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenU- 

tlon  of  this  proposed  legislation  from  the 

standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harrison  Loksch. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
S.  1116.  A  bill  to  require  the  protec- 
tion, management,  and  control  of  wild, 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

WILD    HORSES    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
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(Mr.  Hatfield)  and  myself,  I  Introduce 
today  a  bill  designed  to  protect  the  last 
of  the  wild  horses  and  burros  of  the 
United  States — the  living  symbols  of  our 
historic  pioneer  spirit  and  the  nobility  of 
freedom.  Thousands  of  Americans  of  all 
ages  and  all  sections  of  this  country  have 
come  to  value  these  courageous  animals 
as  an  important  part  of  our  national 
heritage  and  are  deeply  concerned  for 
their  welfare  and  preservation.  This  bill 
provides  protection  for  these  bands  of 
horses  and  burros  which  once  roamed 
the  West  in  lavish  numbers  but  are  now 
in  peril  of  total  extinction.  In  calling  for 
their  protection  as  a  national  heritage, 
these  animals  are  thus  removed  from  the 
designation  of  "feral,"  a  categorical 
limbo  that  is  neither  wild  nor  domestic, 
and  relieves  us  of  the  semantical  debates 
which  have  plagued  protection  efforts  in 
the  past. 

During  this  century  the  wild  horse  and 
burro  population,  now  scattered  through- 
out 11  Western  States,  has  been  reduced 
from  over  2  million  to  less  than  17,000  in 
number.  They  have  been  cruelly  captured 
and  slain  suid  their  carcasses  used  in  the 
production  of  pet  food  and  fertilizer. 
They  have  been  used  for  target  practice 
and  harassed  for  "sport"  and  profit.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  my  bill  to  end  this 
senseless  slaughter  and  to  provide  these 
descendants  of  the  animals  which  played 
such  a  major  role  in  the  exploration  and 
settlement  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the 
Far  West  with  the  refiages  and  sanctu- 
aries they  need  and  to  place  these  ani- 
mals under  the  protection  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Himdreds  of  schoolchildren  through- 
out this  country,  as  well  as  scientists, 
conservationists,  and  humanitarians, 
plead  for  and  demand  Federal  protection 
for  all  existing  bands  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  doomed  to  vanish  from  our  land 
in  less  than  10  years  without  immediate 
and  adequate  congressional  action  to 
provide  for  their  welfare  and  safekeeping 
in  a  balanced  ecological  habitat. 

My  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
minimimi  of  12  refuges  with  the  advice 
of  a  board  of  qualified  scientists.  Prece- 
dent has  already  been  set  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Special  Wild  Horse  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  Pryor  Moun- 
tain Range,  and  the  committee  has  func- 
tioned most  successfully  in  developing  a 
program  that  is  acceptable  to  all  inter- 
ests involved.  Should  these  animals  over- 
populate,  their  existing  habitat,  the  bill 
allows  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
agreement  with  his  advisory  board,  to 
remove  excess  animals  for  sale  to  private 
individuals.  However,  no  animals  shall 
be  disposed  of  inhumanely. 

Continuing  development  of  the  West 
has  forced  the  wild  horses  and  burros 
further  and  further  into  the  most  deso- 
late parts  of  that  vast  area  to  escape  the 
increasing  pressure  of  man.  They  have 
come  into  conflict  with  the  livestock  in- 
dustry which  quite  naturally  wishes  to 
protect  the  forage  on  Federal  land.  The 
bill  provides  a  means  of  legal  protection 
for  private  or  Government-leased  land- 
holders from  intrusion  on  their  property 
by  imwanted  wild  horses  and  burros. 
These  landholders  may  call  the  nearest 
Federal  marshal  or  appropriate  official 


of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
have  the  animals  removed.  Only  these 
ofiQcials  are  vested  with  the  authority  to 
dispose  of  them.  My  bill  also  permits  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
cooperative  agreement  with  landowners 
and  with  State  and  local  government 
agencies  to  protect,  manage,  and  con- 
trol these  specific  animals  on  public 
lands.  The  bill  also  specifically  forbids 
establishment  of  wild-horse  ranges  on 
land  where  these  animals  do  not  cur- 
rently live.  We  are  not  attempting  to 
diminish  forage  for  ranchers  but  simply 
to  protect  the  few  wild  horses  «md  burros 
which  remain  of  the  2  million  that 
roamed  the  West  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

The  bill  stipulates  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $2,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  a  year,  or  both,  for  violations 
of  this  act. 

Time  is  running  out  for  the  vanishing 
free-roaming  horses  which  inhabit  our 
public  land — land  which  belongs  to  all 
the  American  people — a  large  segment 
of  whom  have  responded  to  the  con- 
tinuing plight  of  these  majestic  animals. 
The  voices  of  many  in  this  country  have 
become  loud  and  increasingly  impatient 
in  their  demand  for  strong  Federal  leg- 
islation to  protect  these  wild  creatures 
from  certain  extinction.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  Congress  will  act  without  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis   op   Beu, 

SECTION    1 

Section  1  states  the  various  purposes  of  the 
Act.  Specifically,  It  states  that  It  lu  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  few  remaining  free- 
roaming  wild  horses  and  burros  be  given 
protection  as  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
It  states  that  this  end  shall  be  accomplished 
by  the  designation  or  establishment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  of  specific  sanctuaries 
on  federal  land  for  these  animals. 

SECTION    2 

Section  2  defines  "Secretary",  "wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros",  "ranges", 
"band",  and  "herd". 

SECTION    3 

Section  3  places  all  wild  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  directs  him  to 
designate,  establish,  and  maintain  a  mini- 
mum of  twelve  sanctuaries  for  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  existing  bands  of  wild 
horses  and  burroe.  It  also  provides  means  for 
humane  thinning  of  the  herds  where  neces- 
sary, and  It  specifically  prohibits  the  killing 
of  these  animals  on  the  ranges  by  private 
individuals. 

SECTION    4 

Section  4  authorizes  the  keeping  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  on  private  land  or  land 
leased  from  the  Government,  If  the  animals 
are  being  protected  from  the  harassment 
which  this  bill  is  designed  to  alleviate. 

SECTION    5 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  state  and  local  governments  and  with 
private  land  owners,  and  to  Issue  certain 
regxilations  as  he  deems  necessary. 

sxcnoN  6 
Section  6  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
an  advisory  board  of  non-g^vemmental  ex- 


perts to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Interior  m 
to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SECTIONS    7    AND    8 

Sections  7  and  8  provide  penalties  for  those 
who  might  violate  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder. 

SECTION    9 

Section  9  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

SECTION     10 

Section  10,  which  has  been  included  to  pre- 
vent undue  alarm  by  the  livestock  Industry, 
specifically  limits  the  Secretary  of  Interior  In 
the  designation  and  establishment  of  ranges. 
He  Is  limited  to  those  areas  of  the  public 
lands  where  wild  horses  and  burros  present- 
ly exist. 

SECTION    11 

Section  11  provides  the  periodic  reports  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  Act. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 

S.  1117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regula- 
tion of  public  exposure  to  sonic  booms, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  regulation  of  public  ex- 
posure to  sonic  booms  and  to  provide 
that  any  future  production  models  of 
American  SST's  will  comply  with  exist- 
ing noise  standards  applicable  to  new 
subsonic  jets. 

This  bill  is  almost  identical  to  S.  4547 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
December  2, 1970. 

On  April  15,  1970,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  filed  a  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  to  ban  civil  supersonic 
flight  over  land.  This  proposed  regula- 
tion was  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  April  16.  1970—35  F.R.  6189.  In 
addition  to  the  filing  of  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Reg- 
ulations the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  other  representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration have  stated  that  commercial 
supersonic  flight  over  land  will  not  be 
allowed.  In  spite  of  these  assurances, 
some  critics  have  contended  that  the 
regulation  might  be  changed  or  revoked 
when  commercial  supersonic  flight  be- 
comes a  reality. 

To  dispel  these  unjustified  fears  and 
to  assure  the  American  people  that  there 
will  be  no  overland  flights  in  this  coun- 
try by  supersonic  aircraft  at  speeds  caus- 
ing a  sonic  boom  which  could  reach  the 
earth,  my  bill  would  adopt  the  language 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
proposed  regulation  as  legislation. 

The  prohibition,  by  law,  of  sonic  booms 
caused  by  civil  supersonic  aircraft  over 
land  will  not  have  any  effect  on  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  U.S.  civil  super- 
sonic transport.  The  prototype  program 
has  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that 
commercial  supersonic  flight  over  land 
would  not  be  allowed  and  all  marketing 
smd  economic  projections  have  been 
based  on  this  assumption. 

Once  the  two  prototypes  of  the  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  have  been  developed 
and  tested,  a  decision  must  be  made  by 
the  manufacturers  of  the  aircraft  and 
the  airlines  as  to  whether  commercial 
production  of  the  aircraft  is  in  the  na- 


tional interest.  I  am  confldent  that  the 
United  States  "fly  before  you  buy"  proto- 
type program  will  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  transport  which 
will  be  a  technical,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental success.  The  U.S.  supersonic 
aircraft  program  has  had  the  benefit  of 
years  of  careful  research  and  analysis 
which  will  result  in  a  product  which  is 
far  superior  on  all  scores  to  those  now 
imder  production  in  England.  Prance, 
and  Russia. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in 
the  program  and  in  the  capability  of  the 
manufacturers  to  produce  a  superior 
aircraft,  I  feel  that  the  decision  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  airlines  to  enter 
into  commercial  production  after  the 
testing  of  the  two  prototypes  is  a  deci- 
sion in  which  the  public  has  an  interest. 
Because  of  the  public's  interest  in  this 
decision,  the  bill  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  public  a  report 
covering  all  aspects  of  the  prototype 
program  upon  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
totype development  and  testing  program. 

The  report  shall  include  a  detailed 
analysis  of  potential  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, and  international  consequences 
that  may  result  from  production  or  non- 
production  of  a  U.S.  civil  supersonic  air- 
crsift. 

The  report  shtill  also  make  available 
data  on  all  other  civilian  supersonic  alr- 
;raft  programs — including  the  Concorde 
and  the  TU-144 — which  are  in  develop- 
ment or  in  commercial  operation  at  that 
time. 

The  report  shall  also  set  forth  any  rec- 
ommendations for  legislation  or  interna- 
tional agreements  which  the  Secretary 
feels  are  necessary  to  insure  a  balanced 
national  transportation  policy  which  is 
efficient,  prcjductive,  economically  and 
environmentally  soimd.  The  Secretary's 
recommendations  are  not  to  be  limited 
to  the  U.S.  civil  supersonic  program  but 
shall  include  recommendations,  where 
appropriate,  for  any  necessary  regula- 
tion of  all  civil  supersonic  aircraft  that 
may  have  any  effect  on  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  such  a  report,  with  legisla- 
tive recommendations  will  go  far  to  as- 
sure the  American  people  that  super- 
sonic aircraft  operations  will  be  conduct- 
ed under  conditions  which  will  insure 
that  such  operations  are  compatible  with 
this  Nation's  environmental  standards, 
that  they  are  economic,  and  that  they 
will  result  in  important  benefits  to  the 
Nation's  economy,  to  a  balanced  national 
transportation  policy,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  when  S.  4547 
was  being  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  it 
which  was  adopted  which  provides  even 
further  environmental  safeguards  to  the 
public  from  noise  problems  which  could 
result  from  commercial  operations  of 
U.S.  supersonic  transports. 

I  believe  the  most  important  feature 
of  this  legislation  is  the  incorporation  of 
this  amendment.  Basically,  the  amend- 
ment of  last  year,  which  is  incorporated 
in  this  bill  in  nearly  identical  fashion, 
requires  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  modify  its  contracts  with  the  con- 
iractors  producing  the  SST  prototypes  to 


provide  that  those  contracts  will  not  be 
satisfactorily  completed  until  the  con- 
tractors can  demonstrate  that  all  pro- 
duction models  of  the  U.S.  SST  devel- 
oped from  the  prototype  can  comply  with 
the  noise  level  standards  which  must  be 
met  by  the  new  generation  of  subsonic 
aircraft  soon  to  go  into  service  such  as 
the  McDonnell-Douglas  DC-10  and  the 
Lockheed  L-1011. 

This  means  that  the  contractors  must 
prove  that  the  production  models  of  the 
U.S.  SST  will  be  able  to  meet  the  same 
noise  standards,  measured  on  takeoff, 
descent,  and  at  the  sidelines,  which  are 
being  imposed  upon  new  subsonic  air- 
craft. In  more  readily  understandable 
terms,  it  will  mean  that  the  contractors 
must  demonstrate  that  production 
models  of  the  U.S.  SST  will  be  quieter 
than  current  jets  now  in  service  includ- 
ing the  Boeing  747  which  is  at  present 
the  quietest  of  the  large  turbo  jet  trans- 
ports. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  several 
months  signiflcant  noise  reduction 
breakthroughs  have  been  made  in  the 
SST  developmental  program.  While  in 
November  the  Department  and  the  con- 
tractors expressed  skepticism  about  de- 
veloping SST  production  models  which 
would  meet  the  new  noise  standards,  re- 
cent new  technological  achievements  now 
make  it  apparent  that  the  U.S.  SST 
can  and  will  be  as  quiet  an  airplane  sis 
any  being  developed  today.  While  in 
November  the  Department  and  the  con- 
tractors were  opposed  to  the  features 
of  this  legislation  because  at  that  time 
they  did  not  believe  the  technology  was 
available  to  satisfy  these  noise  standards, 
today  the  Department  and  the  industry 
will  support  this  bill  because  they  are 
confldent  that  the  production  models  of 
the  American  SST  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  imposed  by  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President  on  February  8,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  in  a  statement 
prepared  for  a  technical  symposuim, 
stated  flatly  that  noise  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  SST  could  be  solved  before 
any  commitment  would  be  made  for  com- 
mercial production.  I  ask  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  simimary  of  the  Secre- 
tary's remarks,  as  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement    Prom    Secretary    op 
Transportation 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
today  said  he  believes  the  noise  problems 
associated  with  the  VS.  supersonic  trans- 
port can  be  resolved  before  the  plane  goes 
Into  commercial  production. 

He  pledged  that  the  noise  problems  would 
be  solved  before  any  commitments  are  made 
for  commercial  production. 

The  Secretary's  pledge  came  as  he  key- 
noted  the  Conference  on  Aircraft  and  the 
Environment,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation. 

"I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  be- 
fore we  make  a  production  commitment  we 
will  demonstrate  that  the  capability  exists 
for  the  commercial  SST  to  achieve  noise 
levels  consistent  with  those  required  for 
certification  of  new  four-engine,  Inter-con- 
tlnental,  subsonic  transport  aircraft.  I  am 


sure  It  can  be  done.  I,  for  one,  have  faith 
in  American  technology  and  Ingenuity."  Sec- 
cretary  Volpe  said. 

"L>et  me  make  It  absolutely  clear  that  I 
will  see  to  It  that  the  production  program 
will  not  proceed — period — if  tests  of  the  pro- 
totypes indicate  serious  damage  to  the  fabric 
of  the  natural  world,  or  social  problems  that 
we  can't  treat  and  assimilate." 

The  Secretary  based  his  statement  on  re- 
cent testing  which  has  revealed  three  signif- 
icant breakthroughs  In  noise  Improvement, 
resulting  in  a  "dramatically  Improved  out- 
look" on  the  SST  noise  postvire. 

The  three  developments,  as  described  by 
the  Department's  Office  of  SST  Development, 
are  as  follows: 

Actual  ground  tests  on  the  prototype  en- 
gine and  detailed  flight  performance  analy- 
sis have  revealed  significantly  less  effective 
perceived  noise  than  was  estimated  Initially. 

Wing  flap  tests  In  the  NASA  wind  tunnel 
have  shown  an  Improvement  in  lift  and  a 
marked  reduction  in  takeoff  distance,  there- 
by improving  the  altitude  of  the  airplane 
over  the  community  during  cUmbout. 

Recent  tests  of  advanced  suppressors  are 
encouraging  In  their  acoustic  and  perform- 
ance characteristics. 

The  combination  of  these  features,  charac- 
teristics and  suppressor  developments  will 
result  In  achieving  a  marked  reduction  In 
SST  engine  noise.  Through  the  aggressive 
noise  research  and  technology  program  be- 
ing conducted  by  The  Boeing  Company  and 
General  Electric,  the  capability  to  achieve 
sideline  noise  levels  well  below  those  pre- 
dicted a  year  ago  already  has  been  demon- 
strated. Airport  (sideline)  noise  levels  con- 
sistent with  those  required  for  new  subsonic 
jets  are  now  a  reasonable  objective,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Volpe. 

The  noise  forecasts  as  outlined  toy  the 
Transportation  Secretary  have  been  verified 
as  achievable  by  the  SST  Noise  Advisory 
Committee,  chaired  by  Dr.  Leo  Beranek,  Chief 
Scientist  of  Bolt,  Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc.. 
nationally  recognized  acoustic  consulting 
firm. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1119.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  protect,  manage,  and  con- 
trol free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
pubUc  lands.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

CONTEOL   OF   free-roaming    HORSES   AND 
BtTRSOS  ON   PTTBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  many  in- 
dividuals in  this  country  are  enormously 
concerned  about  the  protection  and  man- 
agement of  the  many  wild  horses  and 
burros  which  roam  our  Western  States. 
I  am  one  of  them.  They  are  i>art  of  our 
natural  heritage — a  colorful,  exhilarat- 
ing part  which  I  do  not  wish  to  lose. 

A  few  of  these  horses  carry  traces  of 
the  blood  strains  of  the  mustangs  who 
escaped  from  early  Spanish  explorers. 
Many  more  of  them  are  domestic  stock 
who  have  strayed  from  ranches  and 
farms,  and  now  run  wild  with  the  herds 
they  joined.  Not  all  of  them  are  owner- 
less, but  cannot  be  identified  by  their 
owners,  and  are  claimed  and  branded 
from  time  to  time. 

Whatever  their  origin,  however,  there 
are  probably  some  25,000  of  them  in  our 
10  Western  States,  and  they  are  vari- 
ously considered  as  marauders  who 
threaten  our  domestic  herds,  as  swift  and 
colorful  accessories  of  our  western  scene, 
or  as  nuisances  who  eat  forage  Intended 
for  other  livestock. 

Last  session  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
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would  have  protected — as  an  endan- 
gered species — any  of  the  horses  which 
had  a  strain  of  mustang  blood  in  them. 
More  study  into  the  subject  since  the 
introduction  of  that  bill  has  convinced 
me  that  my  approach  was  too  limited, 
and  that  a  broader-based  bill  is  needed. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  today,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  protect,  man- 
age, and  control  all  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  on  public  lands. 

It  is  a  very  short  bill,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  carried  in  full  at  the  close  of  this 
statement.  It  would  simply  put  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
all  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands  they  administer,  and  di- 
rect them  to  establish  and  maintain 
ranges  for  the  protection  of  those  con- 
sidered worthy  of  preserving  as  a  na- 
tional heritage. 

In  so  doing,  each  Secretary  would  be 
required  to  manage  the  ranges  in  such 
a  way  that  an  ecological  balance  is 
achieved  among  all  fauna  and  flora 
and  a  free-roaming  environment  for  the 
horses  and  burros.  Management  may  in- 
clude measures  necessary  to  provide 
water  and  food  for  the  animals. 

P^irthermore,  each  Secretary  may  en- 
ter into  cooperative  agreements  with 
each  other,  and  with  other  local  and 
State  agencies,  as  well  as  private  land- 
owners to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  and  would  have  the  advice  of  an 
advisory  board  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  under  no  illusion 
that  this  bUl  is  the  final  answer  to  the 
problem  of  our  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros.  I  am  .sure  it  will  not  contain  all 
of  the  provisions  some  groups  want,  and 
will  contain  provisions  other  groups  can- 
not approve. 

I  am  anxious  and  willing  to  listen  to 
those  who  share  my  concern  about  the 
welfare  of  these  animals,  and  also  the 
welfare  of  the  ranchers  whose  forage 
they  eat  and  the  farmers  whose  crops 
they  molest,  and  who  are  genuinely  seek- 
ing a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows: 

S.   1119 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
protect,  manage,  and  control  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  on  public  Itmds 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is  the 
sense    of   the   Congress    that    free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  are  living  symbols  of  the 
historic  and  pioneer  spirit  of  the  West  and 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  bands  of 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  shall  be  pro- 
tected as  a  national  heritage. 
Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  connection  with  Federal  lands 
under  his  administration  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  connection  with  Federal 
lands  under  his  administration. 

(b)  "Federal  lands"  means  any  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
or  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  through 
the  Forest  Service. 

(c)  "free-roaming  horses  and  burros"  re- 
fers to  all  unbranded  horses  and  burros  on 


Federal  lands  except  those  to  which  private 
owners  can  establish  their  titles  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  3.  All  free-roaming  horses  and  burros 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  under  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
poses Off  management  and  protection  under 
the  terms  of  this  Act.  Each  Secretary  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  establish  and 
maintain  ranges  for  the  protection  and  pres- 
ervation of  such  bands  of  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  as  he  deems  susceptible  and 
worthy  of  protection  as  a  national  heritage. 
Each  Secretary  shall  manage  such  ranges  and 
such  bands  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  thriv- 
ing ecological  balance  among  all  fauna  and 
flora  on  the  ranges  and  a  free-roaming  en- 
vironment for  the  horses  and  burros.  Such 
management  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  September  8,  1959  (18 
U.S.C.  47).  Such  management  may  include 
the  measures  necessary  to  provide  food  and 
water  for  the  horses  and  burros. 

Sec.  4.  Each  Secretary  is  auth.orized  to  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  each  other. 
State  and  local  government  agencies,  and 
other  landowners  in  furtherance  cf  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Each  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  advisory  board  of  not  more  than 
seven  members  to  advise  on  any  matter  re- 
lating to  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  and 
their  management  and  protection.  Ho  shall 
select  as  advisors  persons  who  are  not  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and  whom 
he  considers  to  have  special  knowledge  about 
the  protection  of  horses  and  burron,  manage- 
ment of  wildlife,  animal  husbandry,  or  nat- 
ural resource  management. 

Sec.  6.  Each  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Is- 
sue regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Chapter  3  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sec- 
tion: 

"5  48.  Molestation  of  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros. 
Any  person  who  (a)  allows  a  domestic  horse 
to  run  on  ranges  with  or  who  takes  possession 
of  or  molests  bands  of  free-roaming  horses 
or  burros  identified  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3  hereof,  or 

(b)  violates  the  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or 

(c)  processes  or  permits  to  be  processed, 
into  commercial  products,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  any  free-roaming  horse  or  burro,  wheth- 
er lawfully  acquired  or  not.  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGee)  : 

S.  1120.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
Shoshone  Tribe  or  Nation  of  Indians  and 
the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  326-D, 
326-E,  326-F.  326-G,  326-H,  366,  and  367. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  Wyo- 
ming colleague  (Mr.  McGee),  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Shoshone  Tribe  or  Nation 
of  Indians  and  the  Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes  from  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. 

The  judgment  is  in  the  name  of  the 
original  Shoshone  Tribe  which  includes 
the  Shoshone  Tribe  of  the  Wind  River, 
the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  and  the 
northwestern  band  of  Shoshone.  This 
legislation  would  provide  for  a  division 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Judgment  award 
entered  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 


sion from  the  funds  on  deposit  in  the 
Ti-easiu-y  of   the   United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Shoshone  Tribes,  which  were 
appropriated  by   the   act  of   June    19 
1968. 

An  intolerable  situation  exists.  It  is  now 
March  1971.  The  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion entered  a  final  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Shoshone  Tribes  on  February  3, 
1968 — over  3  years  ago.  Congress  appro- 
priated money  to  settle  that  judgment 
in  June  of  1968.  and  the  fund  has  been  on 
deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  almost  3 
years. 

The  difiBculty  arises  in  the  attempt  to 
divide  the  judgment  sunong  the  Wind 
River.  Shoshone-Bannock,  and  tiie 
northwest  bands  of  Shoshone.  Every  at- 
tempt to  reach  agreement  has  failed. 
Negotiations  have  been  underway  for 
about  3  years.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Indians  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
judgment  are  not  able  to  receive  one 
penny  of  the  $15.7  million  judgment  plus 
interest  which  is  on  deposit  in  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  cannot  close  its  eyes  to 
this  unfortunate  situation.  It  has  a 
responsibility  to  these  Indian  people,  and 
I  ask  that  it  recognize  this  responsibility 
and  do  its  duty  by  enacting  legislation  to 
distribute  the  Shoshone  judgment  fund 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Wyoming  <Mr.  Hansen)  and 
I  introduce  today  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
method  of  distribution  of  an  award  to 
the  Shoshone  Indian  Tiibe  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

The  award  was  rendered  by  the  Claims 
Commission  on  February  13,  1968,  in 
favor  of  the  Shoshone  Indian  Tribe, 
which  at  the  present  time  consists  of 
three  separate  bands — the  Wind  River 
Tribe  of  Wyoming,  the  Fort  Hall  Sho- 
shone-Bannocks  of  Idaho,  and  the 
Northwestern  Band  of  Utah  and  Nevada. 

The  money  to  satisfy  thLs  award  has 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  and  the 
sum  of  approximately  $15  million  is  pres- 
ently being  held  in  special  interest-bear- 
ing accounts  pending  final  distribution 
to  the  Shoshone  Indians.  The  award  of 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  did  not 
specify  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
should  be  divided  among  the  three  bands 
of  Shoshones.  Although  diligent  efforts 
have  been  made  to  reach  an  agreement 
between  the  three  bands,  the  negotiations 
are  now  at  an  impasse,  and  this  legisla- 
tion becomes  necessary  to  provide  an 
equitable  means  for  dividing  the  appro- 
priated moneys. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  this 
judgment  should  have  been  distributed  to 
the  Shoshones  who  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits  and  some  of  whom  are  in  desper- 
ate need  of  their  share  of  the  judgment. 
The  bill  which  we  introduce  today  pro- 
vides for  a  partial  distribution  of  the 
major  portion  of  the  award  immediately. 
Ten  percent  of  the  award  will  be  with- 
held pending  a  final  determination  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  as  to  how 
the  amounts  in  dispute  should  be  distrib- 
uted. This  approach  will  allow  all  of  the 
Shoshones  to  receive  a  major  portion  of 
their  share  of  the  judgment  immediately. 

The  Wyoming  Shoshone  Business 
Council  has  endorsed  this  proposal,  and 


the  entire  congressional  delegation  from 
Wyoming  supports  it.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  obtain  early  and  favorable  action 
on  this  bill  so  that  a  fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  the  moneys  can  be  made 
to  its  rightful  owners. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 

S.  1121.  A  bill  to  reform  the  Federal 
elective  process,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committees  on  Finance. 
Commerce.  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  Government  Operations,  jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Moss,  Senator  Pell,  and 
myself,  I  introduce  the  "Campaign  Fi- 
nancing and  Lobbying  Reform  Act  of 
1971,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  may  be  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Finance,  Commerce,  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  Government 
Operations.  I  imderstand  that  other 
campaign  financing  bills  previously  in- 
troduced in  this  Congress  have  been  sim- 
ilarly assigned.  That  is  why  I  make  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  achieve  substantial  re- 
form in  our  Federal  election  and  lobby- 
ing laws. 

The  most  serious  problem  in  the  Amer- 
ican political  process  today  is  the  prob- 
lem of  campaign  financing.  The  skyrock- 
eting cost  of  election  campaigns  has  pro- 
duced a  situation  in  which  all  but  the 
wealthy — or  their  friends — are  prohibit- 
ed from  running  for  public  office. 

The  potential  political  candidate  of 
modest  means  is  being  driven  from  the 
field.  Without  a  source  of  outside  wealth, 
he  faces  the  Hobson's  choice  of  either 
a  shoestring  election  campaign  or  reli- 
ance on  a  few  large  contributors.  If  he 
takes  the  shoestring  route,  he  faces  the 
prospect  of  almost  certain  defeat.  If  he 
goes  the  route  of  the  large  contributors, 
he  inevitably  creates  the  sort  of  ambig- 
uous relationship  in  which  he  is  obli- 
gated—or appears  to  be  obligated— to  his 
wealthy  supporters. 

Today,  at  a  time  when  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  poured  into 
election  campaigns,  the  issue  is  especially 
serious.  At  a  time  when  all  our  institu- 
tions are  imder  question,  the  problem  of 
campaign  spending  has  given  politics  the 
air  of  dirty  business.  It  has  bred  cynicism 
in  our  citizens  and  dropouts  from  our 
democracy. 

In  an  era  where  calls  for  reform  are 
heard  on  many  fronts,  the  call  for  re- 
form of  oiu:  election  laws  has  gone 
strangely  unlieard.  To  me,  however,  this 
is  where  reform  ought  to  begin,  because 
u  we  cannot  keep  our  democracy  run- 
ning and  responsive,  no  amount  of  re- 
form in  any  other  area  can  succeed. 

The  most  obvious  case  in  point  is  the 
wderal  law  governing  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures.  As  many 
experts  have  observed,  our  current  Fed- 
eral election  laws  are  more  loophole  than 
law.  Their  limits  do  not  limit,  and  their 
penalties  are  empty  threats. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
purports  to  require  disclosure  of  cam- 
""Wi  contributions   and   expenditures, 


but  the  requirement  has  a  double  flaw. 
It  does  not  apply  to  primaries,  and  it 
does  not  apply  to  conunlttees  operating 
solely  within  one  State. 

The  same  sort  of  gaping  holes  exist  in 
the  act's  apparent  ceiling  of  $5,000  on 
individual  campaign  contributions.  The 
ceiling  itself  is  far  too  high.  Worse,  its 
provisions  are  loose  enough  to  permit 
$5,000  gifts  to  each  of  several  political 
committees  supporting  the  same  candi- 
date. Far  from  limiting  contributions, 
the  act  simply  encourages  the  endless 
artificial  proUferation  of  political  com- 
mittees to  receive  the  contributions.  It 
simply  encourages  the  excessive  reliance 
on  large  contributors,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  ingenious  new  ways  to  exploit 
the  loopholes. 

There  are  similar  grave  defects  in 
other  areas  of  our  election  laws.  For  too 
long,  we  have  ignored  the  need  to  de- 
velop tax  incentives  to  broaden  the  po- 
litical base  by  encouraging  campaign 
contributions  from  small  donors.  We 
have  failed  to  control  mushrooming 
cami>aign  expenditures  for  television. 
And,  in  the  related  area  of  disclosures  of 
lobbying  activities,  we  have  tolerated  the 
existence  of  loopholes  in  present  laws 
that  shield  a  major  part  of  the  lobbying 
activities  that  now  exist. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  comprehensive  re- 
form in  each  of  these  areas,  and  I  hope 
that  the  legislation  I  am  proposing,  de- 
scribed in  the  following  paragraphs,  will 
receive  the  prompt  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

TAX    CREDrr    FOR    POLmCAL    CONTRIBDTIONS 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  establish  a  tax 
credit  for  political  contributions.  Under 
this  title,  a  total  of  up  to  $50  for  a  single 
individual,  or  $100  for  a  married  couple, 
would  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
Federal  incomes  taxes  for  contributions 
to  political  parties  or  candidates.  The 
credit  would  be  available  for  contribu- 
tions to  all  elections — primaries  or  gen- 
eral elections — and  to  candidates  at  all 
levels — Federal,  State,  or  local.  Equally 
important,  the  credit  would  be  for  100 
percent  of  the  amoimt  of  the  contri- 
bution up  to  the  stated  limit. 

The  concept  of  tax  credits  for  polit- 
ical contributions  has  had  a  distin- 
guished history  over  the  past  decade.  In 
1962,  President  Kermedy's  Commission 
on  Campaign  Costs  issued  its  report,  en- 
titled "Financing  Presidential  Cam- 
paigns." One  of  the  major  recommMida- 
tions  in  the  commission's  report  was  the 
enactment  of  a  tax  credit  for  political 
contributions.  As  the  report  stated: 

The  recommended  credit  Is  intended  to 
encourage  large  niunbers  of  small  gifts. 
The  bulk  of  .  .  .  campaign  funds  available 
to  both  parties  is  now  supplied  by  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  contributors,  giving 
sums  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  several 
thousands  of  dollars.  .  .  .  We  hope  that 
this  .  .  .  Incentive  to  smaU  gifts  will  stimu- 
late the  massive  giving  needed  by  the  par- 
ties. If  It  does  not,  other  forms  of  govern- 
mental subsidy  may  be  Inevitable. 

Virtually  every  major  study  of  the 
political  process  in  recent  years  has  en- 
dorsed the  concept  of  the  tax  credit,  and 
the  idea  has  also  been  pursued  exten- 
sively in  Congress. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  "The 
Political  Process  in  America,"  in  May 


1967,  President  Johnson  recoounended 
that  Congress  undertake  an  extensive 
review  of  the  methods  of  financing  elec- 
tion campaigns,  by  methods  such  as  di- 
rect appropriations,  tax  credits  or  de- 
ductions, treasury  vouchers,  and  vari- 
ous matching  grant  plans. 

Then,  in  November  1967,  after  com- 
prehensive hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  numerous  proposals,  the  committee 
favorably  reported  HJl.  4890,  the  "Hon- 
est Elections  Act  of  1967."  As  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  the  bill  con- 
tained a  number  of  major  provisions, 
including  an  income  tax  credit  of  up 
to  $25  for  one-half  of  the  political  con- 
tributions made  by  a  taxpayer.  All  but 
one  of  the  17  members  of  the  commit- 
tee supported  this  provision. 

Subsequently,  in  the  91st  Congress,  to- 
gether with  Senator  James  Pearson  of 
Kansas,  I  offered  a  tax  credit  amendment 
on  the  Senate  floor  during  the  debate 
on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  The 
amendment  was  narrowly  defeated  by  the 
margin  of  50  to  45,  but  the  vote  was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
had  itself  been  amended  on  the  Senate 
floor  to  add  provisions  for  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  of  csmipaign  contributions, 
so  that  no  full  debate  on  the  merits  of 
the  tax  credit  was  possible. 

In  light  of  this  prior  history,  I  am 
confident  that  a  majority  of  the  full  Sen- 
ate favors  a  tax  credit  for  political  con- 
tributions, and  I  hope  that  such  a  pro- 
vision may  become  part  of  our  Internal 
Revenue  Code  in  time  for  the  1972  elec- 
tion campaign. 

The  tax  credit  approach  to  financing 
political  campaigns  has  several  major  ad- 
vantages over  all  other  methods  that 
have  been  proposed  for  financing  such 
campaigns. 

First,  the  tax  credit  approsich  will  pro- 
vide a  significant  incentive  for  partici- 
pation In  the  political  process  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  electorate.  One  of  the 
most  important  gosds  in  recent  proposals 
to  reform  the  political  process  has  been 
to  stimulate  greater  public  participation 
in  election  campaigns.  I  believe  that  the 
modest  tax  credit  I  have  proposed  will 
significantly  encourage  political  parties 
to  solicit  contributions  from  small 
donors.  In  recent  election  years,  for  ex- 
ample, there  have  been  millions  of  Indi- 
vidual campaign  contributors,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  whom  were  $1  or 
$2  contributors.  By  offering  a  tax  credit 
for  the  full  amount  of  contributions  by 
small  donors,  we  will  encourage  many 
more  individuals  to  contribute,  and  will 
encourage  existing  small  contributors  to 
raise  their  contributions  to  a  more  sub- 
stantial level. 

Second,  by  encouraging  contributions 
from  small  donors,  the  tax  credit  will 
help  to  break  down  the  excessive  reliance 
by  candidates  on  large  contributors.  As 
a  result,  the  credit  will  help  to  restore 
public  faith  In  the  Integrity  of  the  elec- 
tion process.  It  will  help  to  eliminate  the 
ambiguous  relationships  created  for  the 
successful  candidate,  in  which  he  is  ob- 
ligated— or  at  least  appears  to  be  obli- 
gated— to  his  large  contributors. 

Third,  the  tax  credit  leaves  the  deci- 
sion on  the  allocation  of  public  funds, 
through  the  tax  subsidy  mechanism,  to 
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the  choice  of  the  individual  taxpayer 
himself.  This  point  is  the  central  distinc- 
tion between  the  tax  credit  approach  and 
the  various  proposals  made  in  recent 
years  for  the  direct  financing  of  political 
campaigns.  Under  the  tax  credit  ap- 
proach, imlike  these  other  proposals,  the 
Federal  Government  plays  no  part  in  de- 
termining which  candidates  or  commit- 
tees are  to  receive  public  fimds  or  the 
amount  of  such  funds  that  are  to  be  made 
available  to  particular  candidates.  It  is 
the  citizen,  and  the  citizen  alone,  who 
makes  this  determination. 

Fourth,  the  tax  credit  offers  financial 
assistance  to  candidates  not  only  at  the 
general  election  stage,  but  at  the  pri- 
mary stage  as  well,  where  such  assist- 
ance can  often  be  of  crucial  importance. 

Fifth,  the  tax  credit  offers  assistance  to 
candidates  not  only  at  the  presidential 
level,  but  at  the  congressional.  State, 
and  local  level  as  well.  This  point  is  espe- 
cially important.  As  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  stated  in  1967 : 

Presidential  candidates  do  not  spring,  like 
Minerva,  Trom  the  brow  of  Jove.  Men  earn 
consideration  for  the  Presidency  by  their 
performance  In  other  public  office — most 
often  governor  or  senator.  The  expense  of 
nomination  to  a  governorship  or  a  Senate 
seat — especially  In  the  large  states  from 
which  most  Presidential  candidates  are 
drawn — Is  by  Itself  a  substantial  barrier  to 
all  but  men  of  wealth  or  their  favored  candi- 
dates. Thus,  fair  consideration  for  the  Presi- 
dency Itself  requires  public  support  for 
campaigns  for  lesser  offices  at  all  levels.  This 
support  can  only  come  from  tax  incentives 
to  individual  contributions. 

Before  proposing  this  amendment.  I 
gave  serious  consideration  to  including  a 
tax  deduction  as  an  alternative  to  the 
tax  credit.  A  tax  deduction  approach 
would  have  many  of  the  advantages  of  a 
tax  credit,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
encouragement  of  individual  choice  and 
participation  in  the  political  process. 
However,  a  tax  deduction  would  cause 
substantial  inequities  and  disparities  in 
the  benefits  afforded  to  contributors. 

Those  in  the  highest  tax  brackets,  at 
whom  the  incentive  should  be  lesist  di- 
rected, would  receive  the  greatest  bene- 
fits, whereas  taxpayers  in  the  lowest 
brackets  would  receive  the  smallest  bene- 
fits. Therefore,  the  proposed  legislation 
contains  no  provision  for  a  tax  deduction. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    FEDERAL    CRIMINAL    CODE 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  revise 
the  Federal  elections  laws  by  eliminating 
the  major  loopholes  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  In  large  part,  as  is  the  case  with 
title  m,  which  deals  with  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions, many  of  the  essential  features  of 
these  provisions  were  contained  in  Sen- 
ator Howard  Cannon's  S.  1880,  the  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1967,  which  passed 
the  Senate  by  the  imanimous  vote  of  87 
to  0  in  September  1967,  only  to  die  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Thus, 
these  provisions  have  already  gained 
wide  acceptance  in  the  Senate,  thanks 
to  Senator  Cannon's  leadership.  Our  task 
in  the  92d  Congress  is  to  biiild  on  our 
past  momentimi  to  gain  the  reforms  we 
need. 

The  principal  provisions  of  title  II  are 
the  following: 

First,  the  bill  broadens  the  definition 


of  "election"  to  include  primaries  as  well 
as  general  elections. 

Second,  the  bill  broadens  the  definition 
of  "political  committee"  to  include  any 
committee  which  supports  a  candidate 
for  Federal  office  and  which  accepts  con- 
tributions or  makes  expenditures  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000  during  a  calendar  year.  In 
this  manner,  the  bill  Includes  political 
committees  operating  solely  within  one 
State.  One  of  the  most  notorious  loop- 
holes of  present  law — conferring  exemp- 
tions on  such  single  State  committees — 
is  closed. 

Third,  the  bill  establishes  a  stringent 
$1,000  limitation  on  the  total  amount 
that  a  contributor  may  give  to  any  single 
candidate  or  committee,  as  well  as  to 
multiple  committees  substantially  sup- 
porting the  same  candidate.  Thus,  this 
provision  closes  another  notorious  loop- 
hole in  present  law,  by  reducing  the  ceil- 
ing on  contributions  from  $5,000  to 
$1,000,  and  by  ending  the  current  practice 
that  permits  separate  $5,000  contribu- 
tions to  each  of  several  committees 
formed  to  support  the  same  candidate. 
The  $1,000  hmit  would  also  apply  to 
amounts  spent  by  the  candidate  or  his 
family  from  his  own  funds  for  his  cam- 
paign. 

Taken  together,  I  believe  that  the  tax 
credit  in  title  I  of  the  bill  and  the  $1,000 
contribution  ceiling  in  title  II  will  bring 
substantial  new  incentives  to  our  politi- 
cal parties  to  broaden  their  base  of  pop- 
ular support.  Excessive  reliance  on  large 
contributions  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
millions  of  citizens  will  be  encouraged 
to  acquire  a  new  stake  in  the  system.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  pro- 
visions in  themselves,  if  enacted,  could 
lead  to  a  rejuvenation  of  our  political 
democracy. 

REPORTING  AND  DISCLOSURE  OF  CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBtTTIONS    AND    EXFENDITCrRES 

Title  ni  establishes  another  funda- 
mental principle  of  election  reform — a 
requirement  of  full  reporting  and  dis- 
closure of  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures.  Its  primary  rationale  is 
the  rationale  of  full  public  disclosure. 

As  in  so  many  other  areas  of  political 
life,  I  believe  that  simlight  is  the  best 
disinfectant,  that  complete  public  knowl- 
edge of  the  means  by  which  candidates 
finance  their  campaigns  will  go  far  to 
end  many  of  the  abuses  which  occur,  or 
which  seem  to  occur,  in  the  way  we  elect 
our  public  officials. 

Title  in  requires  each  candidate  for 
Federal  office,  and  each  committee  which 
supports  a  candidate  for  Federal  office 
and  which  receives  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  in  excess  of  $1,000 
during  a  calendar  year,  to  file  a  detailed 
report  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures.  In 
addition,  persons  other  than  candidates 
or  political  committees  who  accept  con- 
tributions or  make  expendituies  in  excess 
of  $100  duiing  a  calendar  year  are  re- 
quired to  file  such  reports.  Also,  com- 
plete financial  reports  are  required  from 
conunittees  and  organizations  which 
participate  in  financing  presidential 
nominating  conventions. 

The  administration  of  the  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements  is  entrusted 
to  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Other  meas- 


ures already  before  the  Senate  have  pro- 
posed that  enforcement  of  the  disclosure 
requirements  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  either  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  under  some  pro- 
posals, or  a  bipartisan  Federal  Elections 
Commission  created  solely  for  this  pur- 
pose under  other  proposals. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  is  the  most  satisfactory 
officer  to  whom  this  responsibility  should 
be  entrusted.  The  Comptroller  General 
has  an  established  reputation  for  effi- 
ciency and  high  competence  of  the  sort 
we  need  in  administering  the  disclosure 
requirements  imposed  by  title  III.  As  the 
agent  of  Congress,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  in  an  especially  suitable  position 
to  carry  out  this  function  in  an  even- 
handed,  impartial,  and  nonpartisan  way, 
free  of  the  charges  of  abuse  and  partisan 
advantage  that  will  inevitably  attend  the 
operations  of  a  bipartisan  Federal  Com- 
mission, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The  Comptroller 
General  has  earned  the  confidence  of  all 
of  us  in  Congress,  and  it  is  appropriate  to 
entrust  him  with  this  important  and 
sensitive  lesponsibility. 

POLITICAL     BROADCASTING 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  contains  a  number 
of  provisions  to  accomplish  urgently 
needed  reforms  in  the  area  of  campaign 
financing  with  respect  to  political  broad- 
casting. The  provisions  of  title  IV  draw 
heavily  on  S.  3637,  sponsored  by  Senator 
John  Pastore  and  passed  ovei-whelm- 
ingly  by  the  91st  Congress,  only  to  be 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

Title  rv  is  described  in  detail  In  the 
testimony  I  presented  earlier  this  week 
before  Senator  Pastore's  Subcommittee 
on  Communications,  a  copy  of  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

<  See  exhibit  1 . ) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  brief,  title  IV  con- 
tains three  principal  provisions: 

First,  it  repeals  the  equal  time  pro- 
vision— section  315  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act — for  presidential  elec- 
tions, and  suspends  the  provision  for  the 
1972  congressional  and  statewide  elec- 
tions. 

Second,  it  provides  that  political 
candidates  may  be  charged  no  more  than 
the  lowest  unit  rate  for  broadcast  time. 

Third,  it  places  a  limit  of  7  cents  per 
vote  in  general  elections,  and  S'/i  cents 
per  vote  in  primary  elections,  on  the 
amount  a  candidate  may  spend  for 
broadcast  time. 

Taken  together,  these  provisions  will 
eliminate  much  of  the  mushrooming 
abuses  we  have  experienced  in  recent 
years  because  of  the  escalating  cost  of 
radio  and  television  in  poUtical  cam- 
paigns. No  election  reform  legislation 
worth  its  name  can  fail  to  come  to  grips 
with  this  problem,  a  problem  that  lies 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  ills  that  plague 
our  political  system. 

REGtTLATION    OF   LOBBYING 

Title  V  of  the  bill  would  strengthen  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  In 


three  principal  respects,  each  of  which 
closes  a  major  loophole  in  existing  law. 

First,  coverage  of  the  act  is  expanded 
to  include  individuals  or  organizations 
having  as  a  substantial  purpose  the  in- 
fluencing of  legislation. 

Second,  coverage  of  the  act  is  ex- 
panded to  include  individuals  or  orga- 
nizations expending  their  own  funds  to 
Influence  legislation. 

Third,  coverage  of  the  act  is  expanded 
to  include  certain  individuals  or  orga- 
nizations who  seek  to  influence  legisla- 
tion indirectly — the  so-called  grassroots 
lobbyists. 

Under  present  law.  as  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Lobbying  Act  Is 
applicable  only  to  individuals  or  orga- 
nizations, one  of  whose  principal  pur- 
poses is  to  infiuence  legislation.  In  the 
past,  many  organizations  have  success- 
fully avoided  compliance  with  the  act  on 
the  ground  that  their  lobbying  activities, 
while  substantial,  are  not  a  principal 
purpose  of  the  organization.  In  recent 
years,  there  have  been  notable  abuses  in 
this  area,  involving  organizations  which 
have  mounted  enormous  lobbying  activ- 
ities in  opposition  to  major  legislation, 
but  which  have  not  been  required  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  Lobbjring 
Act,  because,  they  say,  lobbying  is  not 
one  of  their  principal  activities. 

In  addition,  under  present  law,  the  act 
is  applicable  only  to  a  person  who  so- 
licits, collects,  or  receives  money  or  any 
other  thing  of  value  for  lobbying  activi- 
ties. In  interpreting  this  language  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  persons 
who  merely  expend  their  own  funds  are 
not  covered  by  the  act.  United  States  v. 
Harriss.  347  U.S.  612  (1954) .  In  an  opin- 
ion by  Chief  Justice  Warren,  containing 
an  invitation  to  action  by  Congress,  the 
Court  stated  in  the  Harriss  case  that  if  a 
broader  construction  of  the  act  is  to  be- 
come law,  it  "is  for  Congress  to  accom- 
plish by  further  legislation." 

Also,  in  the  Harriss  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  interpreted  the  act  as  applicable 
only  to  lobbying  that  involves  direct 
communication  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  pending  or  proposed  legislation. 
As  a  result,  many  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations— the  grassroots  lobbyists — who 
seek  to  influence  legislation  indirectly, 
through  mass  letter  campaigns  or  other 
methods,  are  not  subject  to  the  act. 

It  is  an  anomaly  that  present  law  does 
not  cover  lobbyists  who  expend  substan- 
tial sums  in  their  activities,  or  who  ex- 
pend their  own  fimds,  or  who  artificially 
stimulate  lobbying  activities  by  others. 
The  existing  provisions  of  the  Lobbying 
Act  have  been  criticized  as  gaping  loop- 
holes through  which  wealthy  individuals 
and  organizations  can  pour  large 
amounts  of  infiuence  money. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  stated  in  dis- 
sent in  the  Harriss  case: 

More  serious  evils  affecting  the  public  In- 
terest are  to  be  foimd  in  the  way  lobbyists 
spend  their  money  than  in  the  ways  they 
obtain  It. 

It  is  time  that  these  major  loopholes 
were  closed. 

In  addition  to  the  three  principal  pro- 
visions outlined  above,  title  V  contains 
several  other  significant  provisions  to  im- 
prove the  lobbying  laws,  all  of  which 


were  contained  in  Senator  Mike  Mon- 
roney's  legislative  reorganization  pro- 
posals in  1966  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  1967,  but  never  enacted  into  law.  This 
part  of  title  V  is  as  follows : 

It  wUl  transfer  the  responsibility  for  polic- 
ing the  Lobbying  Act  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to 
the  Comptroller  General. 

It  wUl  require  full  disclosure  of  contingent 
fee  arrangements. 

It  will  equalize  the  statxis  of  broadcasters 
and  the  writing  press  with  respect  to  exemp- 
tions and  rejjortlng  requirements  under  the 
Act. 

It  will  repeal  section  310(b)  of  the  Act, 
which  prohibits  an  individual  from  engaging 
in  lobbying  activities  within  three  years  of 
his  conviction  under  the  Act;  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  the  Harriss  case  cast 
strong  doubts  on  the  constitutionality  of  this 
provision. 

And,  where  a  registrant  under  the  Act  is 
unable  to  differentiate  his  lobbying  expenses 
from  his  other  expenses,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  require  that  he  list  his  total  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  and  estimate  the 
portion  representing  lobbying  activities. 

Each  of  these  provisions  is  essential  to 
more  effective  operation  of  the  Lobbying 
Act.  Overall,  the  various  aspects  of  title 
V  will  produce  major  improvements  in 
the  operation  of  the  existing  law.  The 
proposEils  to  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
act  will  eliminate  some  of  the  most  seri- 
ous current  defects.  They  will  bring 
within  the  terms  of  the  act  a  significant 
number  of  individuals  and  organizations 
currently  engaged  in  extensive  lobbstog 
activities,  and  will  provide  important 
presently  unknown  information  as  to  the 
scope  and  intensity  of  efforts  to  influence 
legislation. 

The  purpose  of  the  provisions  Is  to 
eliminate  the  arbitrary  exemptions  for 
lobbyists  under  present  law.  The  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  is  based  on 
the  straightforward  rationale  that  dis- 
closure is  the  most  suitable  control  over 
lobbying,  that  lobbying  laws  identify 
pressures,  not  regulate  them.  That  ra- 
tionale applies  equally  to  all  persons  en- 
gaged directly  or  Indirectly  in  substan- 
tial lobbying  activities,  whatever  the 
source  of  their  funds. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  the  ways  our  laws  are 
made.  These  issues  are  closely  related 
to  the  issues  involved  in  election  reform, 
and  I  hope  that  any  comprehensive  re- 
form of  our  election  laws  will  also  in- 
clude provisions  to  reform  our  lobbs^g 

laws.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

Exhibit  1 
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A  bill  to  reform  the  Federal  elective  process, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Campaign  Financing 
and  Lobbying  Reform  Act  of  1971". 

TITLE  I — INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  PO- 
LITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

ALLOWANCE    OF   CREDIT 

Sec.  101.  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax)  is  amended  by  renumbering  section  40 


as  41,  and  by  inserting  after  section  39  the 

following  new  section: 

•Sec  40.  PoLmcAL  Contributions. 

"(a)  General  Rmjc.— In  the  case  of  an 
individual,  there  shaU  be  allowed,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  so 
much  of  the  political  contributions  as  does 
exceed  $50,  payment  of  which  is  made  by 
the  taxpayer  within  the  taxable  year. 
"(b)    Limitations. — 

"(1)  Married  individtials. — In  the  case  of 
a  Joint  return  of  a  husband  and  wife  under 
section  6013.  the  credit  allowed  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  exceed  $100.  In  the  case  of  a 
separate  return  of  a  married  individual,  the 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  $50. 

"(2)  Application  with  other  credits. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit),  sec- 
tion 35  (relating  to  partially  tax-exempt  In- 
terest, section  37  (relating  to  retirement  in- 
come)), and  seclon  38  (relating  to  invest- 
ment m  certain  depreciable  property). 

"(3)  Verification. — The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  if  such 
political  contribution  is  verified  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(c)  DEFiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  Political  contribution. — The  term 
'political  contribution'  means  a  contribution 
or  gift  of  money  to — 

"(A)  an  individual  who  is  a  candidate  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  elective  public  office  in  any  pri- 
mary, general,  or  special  election,  or  in  any 
National.  State,  or  local  convention  or  cau- 
cus of  a  political  party,  for  use  by  such  in- 
dividual to  further  his  candidacy  for  nomi- 
nation or  election  to  such  office; 

"(B)  any  committee,  association,  or  orga- 
nization (whether  or  not  incorporated)  or- 
ganized and  operated  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing,  or  attempting  to  in- 
fluence, the  nomination  or  election  of  one 
or  more  Individuals  who  are  candidates  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  elective  public  office,  for  use  by  such 
committee,  association,  or  organization  to 
further  the  candidacy  of  such  individual  or 
individuals  for  nomination  or  election  to 
such  office; 

"(C)  the  national  committee  of  a  national 
political  party; 

•'(D)  the  State  committee  of  a  national 
political  party  as  designated  by  the  national 
committee  of  such  party;  or 

"(E)  a  local  committee  of  a  national  polit- 
ical party  as  designated  by  the  State  com- 
mittee of  such  party  designated  under  sub- 
paragraph (D) . 

"(2)  Candidate. — The  term  'candidate' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  Federal,  State, 
or  local  elective  public  office,  an  individual 
who — 

"(A)  has  publicly  announced  that  he  is  a 
candidate  for  nomination  or  election  to  such 
office;  and 

"(B)  meets  the  qualifications  prescribed  by 
law  to  hold  such  office. 

"(3)  National  political  party. — The  term 
'national  political  party'  means — 

"(A)  m  the  case  of  contributions  made 
during  a  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  In 
which  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  are  chosen,  a  political  party  pre- 
senting candidates  or  electors  for  such  of- 
fices on  the  official  election  ballot  of  ten  or 
more  States,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  contributions  made 
during  any  other  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
a  political  party  which  met  the  qualifica- 
tions described  In  subparagraph  (A)   in  the 
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last  preceding  election  of  a  President  and 
Vice  President. 

"(4)  State  and  local. — The  term  "State" 
means  the  varloua  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  the  term  "local"  means  a 
political  subdivision  or  part  thereof,  or  two 
or  more  political  subdivisions  or  parts 
thereof,  of  a  State. 

"(d)     CROSS    REIXRENCES. 

"For  disallowance  of  credits  to  estates 
and  trusts,  see  section  642(a)  (3) ." 

CLERICAL    AND    TECUMICAL    AMSNDMENTS 

Sec.  loa.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  for  such 
subpart  A  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  item  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof : 

"Sec.  41.  Political  contributions. 
"Sec  42.  Overpayments  of  tax.". 

(b)  Section  642(a)  (relating  to  credits 
against  tax  for  estates  and  trusts)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

""(c)  PoLmcAL  coNTRiBtrnoNS. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit 
against  tax  for  political  contributions  pro- 
vided by  section  41." 

eitective  date 

Sec  103.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31,  1971,  but  only  with  re- 
spect to  political  contributions  payment  of 
which  is  made  after  such  date. 

TITLE    II— AMENDMEN"r8    TO    THE    FED- 
ERAL CRIMINAL  CODE 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.   201.  SecUon   591    of   tlUe    18  of   the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"5  591.  DEnNmoNS 

"When  used  In  section  597,  599,  602,  608. 
and  610  of  this  title — 

"(ai  "election"  means  (1)  a  general,  special, 
or  primary  election,  (2)  a  convention  or 
caucus  of  a  political  party  held  to  nominate 
a  candidate,  (3)  a  primary  election  held  for 
the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  national 
nominating  convention  of  a  political  party, 
or  (4)  a  primary  election  held  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  preference  for  the  nomination 
of  persons  for  election,  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent; 

'"(b)  'candidate'  means  an  individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  individ- 
ual is  elected,  and  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
if  he  (1)  has  taken  the  action  necessary 
under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself 
for  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office,  or  (2)  ha«  received  contribu- 
tions or  made  expenditures,  or  has  given  his 
consent  for  any  other  person  to  receive  con- 
tributions or  make  expenditures,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  about  his  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  such  office: 

"(c)  "Federal  office"  means  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  Senator  ae  Representative  In, 
or  Resident  Commissioner  or  Delegate  to, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

"(d)  'political  committee'  means  any  in- 
dividual, committee,  association,  or  organi- 
zation which  accept*  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  during  a  calendar  year  in  an 
aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000; 

'"(e)  'contribution'  means  a  gift,  subscrip- 
tion, loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money  or 
any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
Influencing  the  election  of  any  person  to 
Federal  office,  and  includes  a  contract, 
promise,  or  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
such  a  contribution,  and  also  Includes  a 
transfer  of  funds  l>etween  political  commit- 

"(f)  'expenditure'  Includes  a  purchase, 
pajmient,    distribution,    loan,    advance,   de- 


posit, or  gift  of  money  or  any  thing  of  value, 
made  for  the  purpose  oif  influencing  the 
election  of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  and 
includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
express  or  implied,  whether  or  not  legally 
enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure,  and 
also  Includes  a  transfer  of  funds  between 
political  oommittees; 

"(g)  'person'  or  the  t«nn  'wtioever*  means 
an  individual,  partnership,  committee,  as- 
sociation, corporation,  or  any  other  organi- 
zation or  group  oif  persons;  and 

"(h)  'State'  means  each  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States." 

PROMISE  or  beneitt  for  poltttcal  activity 
Sec   202.   Section   600   of   title    18   of   the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  6(X).  Promise  of  employment  or  other  ben- 
eflt  for  political  activity 
"Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  promisee 
any  employment,  position,  compensation, 
contract,  appointment,  or  other  benefit,  pro- 
vided for  or  made  possible  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  special 
consideration  in  obtaining  any  such  benefit, 
to  any  person  as  consideration,  favor,  or  re- 
ward for  any  political  activity  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  or  opposition  to  any  candidate  or  any 
political  party  in  connection  with  any  gen- 
eral or  special  election  to  any  political  of- 
fice, or  in  connection  with  any  primary 
election  or  political  convention  or  caucus 
held  to  select  candidates  for  any  political 
office,  or  in  connection  with  any  primary 
election  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

limitation  or  political  contributions 
Sec.   203.   Section   608  of  title   18   of   the 

United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 

follows : 

"§  608.    LlMTTATIONS     ON     POLITICAL     CONTRI- 
BUTIONS 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion or  contributions  in  an  aggregate  amount 
exceeding  $1,000  during  any  calendar  year, 
or  in  connection  with  any  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  any 
political  committee  or  to  two  or  more  po- 
litical committees  sulMtantially  supporting 
the  same  candidate.  This  subsection  shall 
not  prohibit  the  transfer  of  contributions 
received  by  a  political  committee. 

"(b)  Whoever  violates  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
expenditure  by  a  person  from  his  own  funds 
for  his  compalgn  shall  be  deemed  a  contribu- 
tion, and  a  contribution  made  by  the  spouse, 
a  parent,  or  a  minor  child  of  a  person  shall 
be  deemed  a  contribution  made  by  such 
person. 

"(d)  In  all  cases  of  violations  of  this  sec- 
tion by  a  partnership,  committee,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons,  the  officers,  directors,  or 
managing  heads  thereof  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  participate  in  such  violation  shall 
l)«  punished  as  herein  provided." 

repeal  of  LIMITATION  ON  MAXIMUM  CON- 
TRIBTTTIONS  AND  EXPENDITCTRES  BY  POLITICAL 
COMMITTEES 

Sec  204.  Section  609  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  repealed. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    BY    GOVERNMENT    CONTRACTORS 

Sec  205.  Section  611  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"I   611.  CONTBIBTnlONS  BY  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TRACTORS 

"Whoever,  including  a  corporation,  (i)  en- 
ters  Into  any  contract  with  the  United  States 
or  any  department  or  agency  thereof  either 
for  the  rendition  of  personnel  services  or 
furnishing  any  material,  supplies,  or  equip, 
ment  to  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof  or  for  selling  any 
land  or  building  to  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  if  payment 
for  the  performance  of  such  contract  or  pay- 
ment for  such  material,  supplies,  equipment, 
land,  or  building  Is  to  be  made  In  whole  or 
m  part  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  (Con- 
gress, and  (2)  during  the  period  of  negotia- 
tion for,  or  performance  under,  such  con- 
tract or  furnishing  of  material,  supplies, 
equipment,  land  or  buildings,  directly  or  in- 
directly makes  any  contribution  of  money 
or  other  thing  of  value,  or  promises  expressly 
or  impliedly  to  make  any  such  contribution, 
to  any  political  party,  conmilttee.  or  can- 
didate for  public  office  or  to  any  person  for 
any  political  purpose  or  use;  or 

"Whoever  knowingly  solicits  any  such  con- 
tribution from  any  such  person  for  any  such 
purpose  during  any  such  period — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Sec  206.  So  much  of  the  sectional  analysis 
at   the  beginning  of  chapter  29  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  as  relates  to  sec- 
tions 609  and  611  Is  amended  to  read: 
"609.  Repealed. 

"611.  Contributions  by  Government  contrac- 
tors." 

TITLE  III — REPORTING  AND  DISCLOSURE 
OP  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBU'nONS  AND 
EXPENDITURES 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  301.  When  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  "election"  means  (1)  a  general,  spe- 
cial, or  primary  election,  (2)  a  convention 
or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held  to  nomi- 
nate a  candidate,  (3)  a  primary  election  held 
for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  a  national 
nominating  convention  of  a  political  party, 
or  (4)  a  primary  election  held  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  preference  for  the  nomination 
of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident; 

(b)  "candidate"  means  an  individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election, 
to  Federal  office,  whether  or  not  such  In- 
dividual Is  elected,  and  for  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to 
seek  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  If 
he  ( 1 )  has  taken  the  action  necessary  under 
the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  himself  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  Fed- 
eral office,  or  (2)  has  received  contributions 
or  made  expenditures,  or  has  given  his  con- 
sent for  any  other  person  to  receive  contri- 
butions or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  his  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  to  such  office; 

(c)  "Federal  office"  means  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  or  of  Senator  or  Representative  in, 
or  Resident  Commissioner  or  Delegate  to, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  "political  committee"  means  any  com- 
mittee, association,  or  organization  which 
accepts  contributions  or  makes  expenditures 
during  a  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000; 

(e)  "contribution"  means  a  gift,  subscrip- 
tion, loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of  money  or 
any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  election  of  any  person  to 
Federal  office,  and  includes  a  contract,  prom- 
ise, or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legaully  en- 
forceable, to  make  such  a  contribution,  and 
also  includes  a  transfer  of  funds  between 
political  committees; 
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(f)  "expenditure"  Includes  a  purchase, 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  de- 
posit, or  gift  of  money  or  any  thing  of  value, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
election  of  any  person  to  Federal  office,  and 
Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expenditure,  and  also  includes  a  transfer 
of  funds  between  political  committees; 

(g)  "person"  means  an  individual,  part- 
nership, conunlttee,  association,  corporation, 
or  any  other  organization  or  group  of  per- 
sons; 

(h)  "State"  means  each  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  I»uerto  Rico,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States;  and 

(1)  "Comptroller  General"  means  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

ORGANIZATION     OF    POLITICAL     COMMITTEES 

Sec  302.  (a)  Every  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  and  no  expenditure  shall  be 
accepted  or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  pto- 
lltical  committee  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  chairman  or  treas- 
urer thereof.  No  expenditure  shall  be  made 
lor  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  committee 
without  the  authorization  of  its  chairman 
or  treasurer,  or  their  designated  agents. 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  political  committee  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  treasurer,  and  in  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
contribution,  render  to  the  treasurer  a  de^ 
tailed  account  thereof,  including  the  amount, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  mak- 
ing such  contribution,  and  the  date  on  which 
received.  All  funds  of  a  political  committee 
shall  be  kept  separate  from  other  funds. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of 
a  political  conunlttee  to  keep  a  detailed  and 
exact  account  of — 

(1)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
every  person  making  any  contribution,  and 
the  date  and  amount  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee;  and 

(4)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address 
of  every  person  to  whom  any  expenditure  is 
made,  and  the  date  and  amount  thereof. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  ex- 
ceeding $100,  and  for  any  such  expenditure 
in  a  lesser  amount,  if  the  aggregate  amount 
of  such  expenditures  to  the  same  person 
during  a  calendar  year  exceeds  $100.  The 
treasurer  shall  preserve  all  receipted  bills  and 
accounts  required  to  be  kept  by  this  section 
for  periods  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the 
Commission  in  accordance  with  published 
regulations. 

REGISTRATION     OF     POLITICAL     COMMITTEES; 
STATEMENTS 

Sec  303.  (a)  Each  committee,  organization, 
or  association  which  anticipates  receiving 
contributions  or  making  expenditures  in  an 
aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000  in  any 
calendar  year  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  "committee")  shall,  within  ten 
days  after  Its  organization,  or.  If  later,  ten 
days  after  the  date  on  which  It  has  Informa- 
tion which  causes  it  to  anticipate  it  will  re- 
ceive or  make  contributions  or  expenditures 
m  such  amount,  flle  with  the  Comptroller 
General  a  statement  of  organization.  Each 
such  comnuttee  in  existence  at  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  flle  a  statement 
of  organization  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral at  such  time  as  he  prescribes. 

(b)  The  statement  of  organization  shall 
include— 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
mittee; 


(2)  the  name,  address,  and  relationship  of 
any  organization  which  constitutes  an  affili- 
ated or  connected  organisation; 

(3)  the  area,  scope,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee; 

(4)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of  the 
custodian  of  books  and  accounts; 

(5)  the  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  officers,  including  officers  and 
members  of  the  flnance  committee,  if  any; 

(6)  the  name,  office  sought,  and  party 
affiliation  of  (A)  each  candidate  whom  the 
committee  is  supporting,  or,  if  the  oommlttee 
is  supporting  the  entire  ticket  of  any  party, 
the  name  of  the  party;  and  (B)  any  other 
Individual  whom  the  committee  is  supporting 
for  nomination,  or  election,  to  any  public 
office  whatever; 

(7)  a  statement  whether  the  committee 
Is  a  continuing  one; 

(8^  a  statement  of  the  disposition  of  resid- 
ual funds  that  will  be  made  In  the  event 
of  dissolution; 

(9)  a  listing  of  all  banks,  safety  deposit 
boxes,   or   other  repositories   used; 

(10)  a  statement  whether  the  committee 
is  required  by  law  to  flle  reports  with  State 
or  local  officers,  and  if  so,  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  positions  of  such  State  or  local 
officers;  and 

(11)  such  other  information  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  require. 

(c)  Any  change  in  Information  previously 
submitted  in  a  statement  of  organization 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral within  a  ten-day  period  following  the 
change. 

(d)  Any  committee  which,  after  having 
filed  one  or  more  statements  of  organiza- 
tion, disbands  or  determines  it  will  no  longer 
receive  contributions  or  make  expenditures 
exceeding  $1,000  in  the  aggregate  In  any 
calendar  year  shall  so  notify  the  Comptroller 
General  and  file  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral a  complete  report  with  respect  to  its 
funds,  including  any  disposition  thereof  to 
date. 

REPORTS  BY  POLITICAL  COMMITTEES  AND 
CANDIDATES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  If  an  individual  is  a  candi- 
date during  a  reporting  period,  or  If  a  politi- 
cal committee  is  In  existence  during  a  re- 
porting period,  then  such  individual  or  the 
treasurer  of  such  committee  ( as  the  case  may 
be)  shall  flle  a  flnancial  repent  under  sub- 
section (c)  with  respect  to  such  reporting 
period.  Such  report  shall  be  flled  on  the 
first  reporting  date  following  the  close  of 
such  reporting  period. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

( 1 )  Reporting  periods  shall  be  established 
by  the  Comptroller  General  by  regulation. 
A  reporting  period  shall  begin  at  least  flve 
days  before  each  reporting  date  and  shall 
end  at  least  flve  days  before  the  next  suc- 
ceeding reporting  date. 

(2)  Each  of  the  following  days  shall  iie 
a  reporting  date: 

(A)  The  31st  day  of  January. 

(B)  The  10th  day  of  March. 

(C)  The  10th  day  of  June. 

(D)  The  10th  day  of  September. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  reporting  dates, 
(1)  in  the  case  of  a  candidate,  or  a  political 
committee  supporting  only  such  candidate, 
the  15th  day  and  the  flfth  day  preceding 
any  election  in  which  he  is  a  candidate  shall 
be  reporting  dates,  and  (11)  in  the  case  of 
a  political  committee  supporting  more  than 
one  candidate,  or  a  person  required  to  make 
a  report  under  section  305,  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  report- 
ing dates  with  respect  to  any  election  In 
which  such  committee  or  person  supports 
a  candidate. 

(3)  A  political  committee  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  existence  during  a  reporting  period 
if  It  has  flled  a  statement  of  organization 
under  section  303  (a)  before  the  close  of  such 
reporting  period   (and  has  not  flled  a  flnal 


report  under  section  303(d)  before  the  be- 
ginning of  such  period),  (c)  Each  report  un- 
der this  section  shall  disclose : 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  who  has  made  one  or  more  con- 
tributions to  or  for  such  committee  or  can- 
didate (including  the  purchase  of  tickets  for 
events  such  as  dinners,  luncheons,  rallies, 
and  similar  fund-raising  events) ,  In  the  ag- 
gregate amount  or  value,  within  the  calendar 
year.  In  excess  of  $100,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contributions; 

(3)  the  total  sum  of  Individual  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  for  such  committee  or  can- 
didate during  the  reporting  period  and  not 
reported  under  paragraph  (2) ; 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  political 
committee  or  candidate  from  which  the  re- 
porting committee  or  the  candidate  received, 
or  to  which  that  committee  or  candidate 
made,  any  transfer  of  funds,  together  with 
the  amounts  and  dates  of  all  such  transfers; 

(5)  each  loan  to  or  from  any  person  in  the 
amount  of  $100  or  more,  together  with  the 
full  names  and  mailing  addresses  of  the 
lender  and  endorsers,  if  any,  and  the  date 
and  amount  of  such  loan; 

(6)  the  total  amount  of  proceeds  from 
(A)  the  sale  of  tickets  to  each  dinner, 
luncheon,  rally,  and  other  fund-raising 
events;  (B)  mass  collections  made  at  such 
events;  and  (C)  sales  of  items  such  as  po- 
litical campaign  pins,  buttons,  badges,  flags, 
emblems,  hats,  banners,  literature,  and  simi- 
lar materials; 

(7)  each  contribution  or  other  receipt  of 
$100  or  more  not  otherwise  listed  under  para- 
graph (2)  through  (6); 

(8)  the  total  sum  of  all  receipts  by  or  for 
such  committee  or  candidate  during  the  re- 
porting period; 

(9)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  or  ex- 
penditures have  been  made  by  such  commit- 
tee or  candidate  within  the  calendar  year  in 
the  aggregate  amount  or  value  in  excess  of 
$100  and  the  amount,  date,  and  purpose  of 
such  expenditure; 

(10)  the  full  name  and  mailing  address  of 
each  person  to  whom  an  expenditure  for  per- 
sonal services,  salaries,  and  reimbursed  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  $100  has  been  made,  and 
which  is  not  otherwise  reported,  including 
the  amotint,  date,  and  purpose  of  such  ex- 
penditure; 

(11)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  or  candidate  during  the 
reporting  period  and  the  calendar  year; 

(12)  the  amount  and  nature  of  debts  and 
obligations  owed  by  or  to  the  committee,  in 
such  form  tts  the  Comptroller  General  may 
prescribe;  and 

( 13 )  such  other  information  as  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  require. 

(d)  The  reports  required  to  be  flled  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during  the 
calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  in  an  item 
reported  in  a  previous  report  only  the  amount 
need  be  carried  forward.  If  no  contributions 
or  expenditures  have  been  received  or  ex- 
pended during  the  reporting  period,  the 
candidate  or  the  treasiwer  of  the  political 
committee  shall  flle  a  statement  to  that 
effect. 

REPORTS  BY  OTHERS  THAN  POLITICAL 
COMMITTEES  OR  CANDmATES 

Sec  305.  Any  person  (other  than  a  politi- 
cal committee  or  candidate)  who  makes  oon- 
trlbutiona  or  expenditures,  other  than  by 
contribution  to  a  political  committee  or  can- 
didate, aggregating  $100  or  more  within  a 
calendar  year  shall  flle  with  the  Comptroller 
General  a  statement  containing  the  informa- 
tion required  by  section  304.  Statements  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  flled  on  the 
dates  on  which  reports  by  political  commit- 
tees are  filed,  but  need  not  be  cumulative. 
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FORMAL      REQUIREMENTS      RESPECTING      REPORTS 
AND    STATEMENTS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  A  report  or  statement  required 
by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  treasurer  of  a 
political  committee,  a  candidate,  or  by  any 
other  person,  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or 
aSlrmatlon  of  the  person  filing  such  report  or 
statement,  taken  before  any  officer  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths. 

(b)  A  copy  of  a  report  or  statement  shall 
be  preserved  by  the  person  filing  It  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  designated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  In  a  published  regula- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  may,  by  pub- 
lished regulation  of  general  applicability,  re- 
lieve any  category  of  political  committees  of 
the  obligation  to  comply  with  section  304  If 
such  committee  (1)  primarily  supports  per- 
sons seeking  State  or  local  office,  (2)  does  not 
substantially  support  candidates,  and  (3) 
does  not  of)erate  in  more  than  one  State 
or  on  a  statewide  basis. 

(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  by 
published  regulations  of  general  applicabil- 
ity, prescribe  the  manner  in  which  con- 
tributions and  expenditvu-es  in  the  nature 
of  debts  and  other  contracts,  agreements,  and 
promises  to  make  contributions  or  expendi- 
tures shall  be  reported.  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  that  they  be  reported  in  separate 
schedules.  In  determining  aggregate  amounts 
of  contributions  and  expenditures,  amounts 
reported  as  provided  in  such  regulations 
shall  not  be  considered  until  actual  payment 
is  made. 

REPORTS  ON   CONVENTION   FINANCING 

Sec.  307.  Each  committee  or  other  orgtant- 
zation  which — 

(a)  represents  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  g^oup  of  persons.  In 
dealing  with  officials  of  a  national  political 
party  or  of  an  organization  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  with  respect  to  matters  in- 
volving a  convention  held  In  such  State  or 
political  subdivision  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President, 
or 

(b)  represents  a  national  political  party 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  convention 
of  such  party  held  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President, 
shall,  within  sixty  days  following  the  end  of 
the  convention  (but  not  later  than  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  presiden- 
tial and  vice-presidential  electors  are  chosen) , 
file  with  the  Comptroller  General  a  full  com- 
plete financial  statement.  In  such  form  and 
detail  as  he  may  prescribe,  of  the  sources 
from  which  it  derived  its  funds,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  funds  were  expended. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

Sec  308.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Comptroller  General — 

(1)  to  develop  prescribed  forms  for  the 
making  of  reports  and  statements  required 
by  this  title: 

(2)  to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual  set- 
ting forth  recommended  uniform  methods 
of  bookkeeping  and  reporting  for  use  by  per- 
sons required  to  make  reports  and  statements 
required  by  this  title; 

(3)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
Indexing  system  consonant  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title: 

(4)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  him  under  this  title  available  for 
public  Inspection  and  oc^ylng  during  reg- 
\ilar  office  hours,  commencing  as  soon  as 
practicable  but  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
second  day  foUoiwlng  the  day  during  which 
It  was  received,  and  to  permit  copying  of  any 
such  report  or  statement  by  hand  or  by  du- 
plicating machine,  as  requested  by  any  per- 
son, at  the  expense  of  such  person; 

(5)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  at  least  10  years  from 
date  of  receipt,  except  that  reports  and  state- 
ments relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  preserved 


for  at  least  five  years  from  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt; 

(6)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 
of  all  statements  or  psul^s  of  statements  per- 
taining to  each  candidate; 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port Including  compilations  of  (A)  total  re- 
ported contributions  and  expenditures  for 
all  candidates,  pcditical  committees,  and 
other  persons  during  the  year;  (B)  total 
amounts  expended  according  to  such  cate- 
gories as  he  shall  determine  and  broken 
down  Into  candidate,  party,  and  nonparty 
expenditures  on  the  National.  State,  and 
local  levels:  (C)  total  amounts  expended 
for  Influencing  nominations  and  elections 
stated  separately:  (D)  total  amounts  con- 
tributed according  to  such  categories  of 
amounts  as  he  shall  determine  and  broken 
down  into  contrtbutions  on  the  National. 
State,  and  local  levels  for  candidates  and 
political  committees;  and  (E)  aggregate 
amounts  contributed  by  any  contributor 
shown  to  have  contributed  a  sum  In  excess 
of  •100; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  reports  comparing  the  various 
totals  and  categories  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  made  with  respects  to  preced- 
ing elections; 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other 
reports  as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 

(10)  to  assure  wide  dissemination  of  sum- 
maries and  reports: 

(11)  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  audits 
and  field  investigations  with  respect  to  re- 
ports and  statements  filed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  and  with  respect  to  al- 
leged failures  to  file  any  report  or  statement 
required  under  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(12)  to  report  apparent  violations  of  law 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties; 

(13)  to  prescribe  suitable  procedural  reg- 
ulations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
title;  and 

(14)  for  the  purpose  of  any  audit  or  in- 
vestigation provided  for  in  paragraph  (11) 
of  subsection  (a)  or  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.8.C.  49,  50)  are  hereby  made  applicable  to 
his  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties,  or  any 
officer  designated  by  him,  except  that  the 
attendance  of  a  witness  may  not  be  required 
outside  of  the  State  where  he  Is  found,  re- 
sides, or  transacts  business,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence  may  not  be  required  out- 
side the  State  where  such  evidence  is  kept. 

(b)  Any  candidate  who  believes  a  violation 
of  this  title  has  occurred  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Comptroller  General.  If  the 
Comptroller  General  determines  there  Is 
substantial  reason  to  believe  such  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred,  he  shall  expeditiously 
make  an  investigation,  wliich  shall  Include 
an  investigation  of  reports  and  statements 
filed  by  the  complainant,  as  well  as  of  the 
matter  complained  of.  If,  on  the  basis  of 
such  Investigation  and  after  affording  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  bearing  on 
the  record,  he  determines  such  a  violation 
has  occurred,  he  shall  issue  an  order  di- 
recting the  violator  to  take  such  action  as 
he  determines  may  be  necessary  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  to  correct  the  Injury  occasioned 
by  the  violation.  Such  action  may  Include 
requiring  the  violator  to  make  public  the 
fact  that  a  violation  has  occurred,  and  the 
nature  thereof,  and  may  also  include  re- 
quiring the  violator  to  make  public  com- 
plete statements,  in  corrected  form,  con- 
taining Information  required  by  this  title. 
The  Comptroller  General  may  also  take  ac- 
tion to  correct  such  an  Injury  by  making 
public  the  fact  that  a  violation  has  occurred, 
and  the  nature  thereof,  and  may  also  make 
public  complete  statements  (prepared  by 
himself  and  his  officers  and  employees) 
containing  the  information  required  by  this 
title.  Any  party  in  Interest  who  is  aggrieved 


by  a  determination  of  the  Comptroller 
General  under  this  subsection  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  such  order  is  Issued,  file 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  circuit  in  which  he  resides  or  in 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  circuit  a  petition  for 
review  of  the  action  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  issuing  the  order.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. The  ComiptrolHer  General  thereupon 
shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action, 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code.  The  findings  of  fact  by 
the  Comptroller  General  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive:  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Comptroller  General 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceed- 
ings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence.  The  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Comptroller  General  or  to  set  it  aside. 
In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code.  Any  action  brought  under  this  section 
shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  of  the  court 
in  which  filed,  and  put  ahead  of  all  other 
actions  (other  than  other  actions  brought 
under  this  section). 

(c)  Section  5(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(1))  shall  apply  to 
violations  of  orders  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral In  the  same  manner  as  it  applies  to 
violations  of  orders  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

STATEMENTS    FILED    WITH    CLERK    OF   UNITID 
STATES   COURTS 

Sec.  309.  (a)  Each  person  who  Is  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  file  a  report  or  state- 
ment with  the  Comptroller  General,  shall 
file  a  copy  of  such  report  or  statement  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  shall  file  a  copy  of 
such  report  or  statement  with  the  clerk  of 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  Judi- 
cial district  in  which  is  located  the  principal 
office  of  the  political  committee  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  statement  filed  by  a  candidate  or 
other  person,  in  which  is  located  such  per- 
son's residence.  The  Comptroller  General 
may  require  the  filing  of  copies  of  reports 
and  statements  required  by  this  title  with 
the  clerks  of  United  States  district  courts 
other  than  courts  where  copies  are  filed  un- 
der the  preceding  sentence  where  he  deter- 
mines the  public  interest  will  be  served 
thereby. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  un- 
der subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  in  an  orderly 
manner  all  reports  and  statements  required 
by  this  title  to  be  filed  with  such  clerks; 

(2)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  from 
date  of  receipt,  except  that  reports  and  state- 
ments relating  solely  to  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  preserved 
for  at  least  five  years  from  the  date  of 
receipt; 

(3)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
filed  with  them  available  for  public  in- 
spection and  copying  during  regular  office 
hours,  commencing  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  filing  but  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
second  day  following  the  day  during  which 
it  was  received,  and  to  permit  copying  of 
any  such  report  or  statement  by  hand  or  by 
duplicating  machine,  as  requested  by  any 
person,  at  the  exense  of  such  person;  and 

(4)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current  list 


of  all  statements,  or  parts  of  statements,  per- 
taining to  each  candidate. 

PEOHlBrnON     ON    CONTRIBUTIONS    IN     NAME    OF 
ANOTHER 

Sec  310.  No  person  shall  make  a  contribu- 
tion in  the  name  of  another  person,  and  no 
person  shall  knowingly  accept  a  contribution 
niade  by  one  person  in  the  name  of  another 
person. 

PENALTY    FOR    VIOLATIONS 

Sec  311.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

REPEALING   CLAUSE 

Sec  312.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  1925.  and  all  other  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts 
Inconsistent  herewith  are  repealed. 

STATE   LAWS    NOT    AFFECTED 

Sec  313.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  invalidate  or  make  inapplicable 
any  provision  of  any  State  law.  except  where 
compliance  with  such  provision  of  law  would 
result  In  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  such 
title. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  encour- 
age, and  cooperate  with,  the  election  officials 
in  the  several  States  to  develop  procedures 
which  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  mul- 
tiple filings  by  permitting  the  filing  of  copies 
of  Federal  reports  to  satisfy  the  State 
requirements. 

TITLE   IV— POLmCAIj   BROADCASTING 

EQUAL    TIME    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 315(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  (a)  )  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  colon  the  following: 
",  except  that  the  foregoing  requirement 
shall  not  apply  to  the  use  of  a  broadcasting 
station  by  a  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  in  a  general  election". 

(2)  That  part  of  such  section  315(a)  which 
requires  any  licensee  of  a  broadcast  station 
who  permits  any  person  who  Is  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  public  office  to  use 
such  station  to  afford  equal  opportunities 
to  all  other  such  candidates  for  the  same 
office  to  use  such  station  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  legally-qualified  candidates  for 
election  during  1972  as — 

(A)  Senator  or  Representative  in,  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  or  Delegate  to,  the  Con- 
gress; or 

(B)  Governor,  or  any  other  officer  of  a 
State  who  is  elected  by  all  persons  qualified 
to  vote  in  such  State.  This  paragraph  shall 
not  be  construed  as  relieving  broadcasters 
from  the  obligation  Imposed  upon  them  un- 
der such  Act  to  operate  in  the  public  interest. 

(3)  The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  March  1,  1973,  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  and  any  recommendations 
the  Commission  may  have  for  legislation  as 
a  result  of  experience  under  the  provisions 
of  such  paragraph. 

(b)  Section  315(b)  of  such  Act  (47  U.S.C. 
316(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  by  any  person  who  Is  a 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  any  public  of- 
fice shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  unit  charge 
of  the  station  for  the  same  amount  of  time 
in  the  same  time  period." 

LIMITATIONS  ON  BROADCAST   SPENDING 

Sec  402.  Section  315  of  the  Communlca- 
Uons  Act  of  1934  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (f) 
and  by  inserting  immediately  before  such 
subsecUon  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'major  selective  office'  means  the 
office  of  President,  United  States  Senator  or 
Represenutlve,  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  the  Congress,  or  Governor  or 
Ueutenant  Governor  of  a  State. 


"(2)  (A)  No  legally  qualified  candidate  In 
an  election  (other  than  a  primary  election) 
for  a  major  elective  office  may  spend  for  the 
use  of  broadcasting  stations  on  behalf  of  his 
candidacy  in  such  election  a  total  amount 
In  excess  of — 

"(1)  7  cents  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  all  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  such  office  In  the  last  preceding  general 
election  for  such  office;  or 

"(11)  $20,000,  if  greater  than  the  amount 
determined  under  clause   (1)    (or  If  clause 

(1)  Is  Inapplicable). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  in  a  St^te  in  which  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  all  legally  quali- 
fied candidates  for  Senator  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding election  for  Senator  was  less  than  the 
greatest  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  all 
legally  qualified  candidates  In  any  election 
(held  after  such  preceding  senatorial  elec- 
tion) for  a  statewide  office  In  such  State, 
the  amount  determined  under  subparagraph 
(A)  (1)  shall  be  7  cents  multiplied  by  sudi 
greatest  total  number  of  votes  for  statewide 
office. 

"(3)  No  legally  qualified  candidate  in  a 
primary  election  for  nomination  to  a  major 
elective  office,  other  than  President,  may 
spend  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  stations 
on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  in  such  election 
a  total  amount  in  excess  of  50  per  centum 
of  the  amount  determined  under  paragraph 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  general  election  for 
such  office. 

"(4)  Amounts  spent  for  the  use  of  broad- 
casting stations  on  behalf  of  any  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  major  elective  office 
(or  for  nomination  to  such  office)  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  be  deemed 
to  have  been  spent  by  such  candidate. 
Amounts  spent  for  the  use  of  broadcasting 
stations  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  legally  quail- 
fled  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  be  deemed  to  have 
been  spent  by  the  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States  with  whom 
he  is  running. 

"(5)  No  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  for  major  elective 
office  (or  for  nomination  to  such  office)  un- 
less such  candidate,  or  a  person  specifically 
authorized  by  such  candidate  in  v?rltlng  to 
do  so,  certifies  to  such  licensee  in  writing 
that  the  payment  of  such  charge  will  not 
violate  paragraph  (2)  or  (3),  whichever  Is 
applicable. 

"(d)  If  the  Commission  determines  that — 

"  ( 1 )  a  State  by  law — 

"(A)  has  provided  that  a  primary  or  other 
election  for  any  office  of  such  State  (other 
than  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor)  or 
of  a  political  subdivision  thereof  is  subject 
to  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  has  specified  a  limitation  upon  total 
expenditures  for  the  use  of  broadcasting 
stations  on  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  each 
legally  qualified  candidate  in  such  election, 
and 

"(2)  the  amount  of  such  limitation  does 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be  de- 
termined for  such  election  under  subsection 
(c)  had  such  election  been  an  election  for 
a  major  elective  office,  or  nomination  thereof, 
then  no  station  licensee  may  make  any 
charge  for  the  use  of  such  station  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  legally  qualified  candidate  In 
such  election  unless  such  candidate,  or  a 
person  specifically  authorized  by  such  can- 
didate in  writing  to  do  so,  certifies  to  such 
licensee  in  writing  that  the  payment  of  such 
charge  will  not  violate  such  limitation  upon 
total  expenditures. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'broadcasting  station'  Includes  a  ocxa- 
munlty  antenna  television  system,  and  the 
terms  'licensee'  and  'station  licensee'  when 
used  with  respect  to  a  community  antenna 
television  system,  mean  the  apen,toT  of  such 
system." 


EFFECTIVE   DATK 


Sec.  403.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

(b)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
402  of  this  title.  Insofar  as  they  relate  to 
primary  elections,  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972.  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2) ,  the  amendments  made  by  section  402, 
Insofar  as  they  relate  to  general  elections, 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  for 
broadcast  time  used  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this    title. 

(2)  If  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission determines  that — 

(A)  on  March  5.  1971.  a  person  Is  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  major  elective  office 
(or  nomination  thereto), 

(B)  there  are  in  effect  on  such  date  one 
or  more  written  agreements  with  station 
licensees  for  the  purchase  of  broadcast  time 
to  be  used  after  such  thirtieth  day  on  behalf 
of  his  candidacy  for  such  office  (or  nomina- 
tion thereto) ,  and 

(C)  such  agreements  specify  amounts  to  be 
paid  for  the  purchase  of  such  time  to  be 
used  after  such  thirtieth  day  which.  In  the 
aggregate,  exceed  the  limitation  imposed  by 
section  315(c)  (2)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  the  general  elec- 
tion for  such  office, 

then  such  amendments  shall  not  apidy  to 
any  of  the  candidates  for  election  to  such 
office  in  an  election  held  before  January  1, 
1973. 

TITLE    V — AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    FED- 
ERAL REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

DEFINITION    OF    CX3MPTR0LLER    GENERAL 

Sec.  501.  Section  302(d)  of  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C.  261 
(d))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'Comptroller  General" 
means  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States." 

MULTIPURPOSE   CONTRIBrmONS   AND 
EXPENDITXmES 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  caption  of  section  305  of 
the  F"ederal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  264)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"CLERK  OF  HOUSE"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereoT   "COMPTROLLER   GENERAL". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Clerk"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Comptroller  General": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (a)  or 
(b)  of";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence : 

"Where  contributions  arc  received  or  ex- 
penditures made  in  part  for  the  purposes 
designated  In  section  307  of  this  title  and 
in  part  for  any  other  purpose,  the  statements 
required  to  be  filed  by  this  subsection  shall 
Include  only  that  i>art  of  the  amount  of  any 
such  contribution  or  expenditure  which  was 
for  the  purposes  described  in  such  section, 
except  that  if  the  relative  proportions  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty, 
such  statements  shall  show  total  receipts 
and  expenditures  together  with  an  estimate 
by  the  registrant  of  the  part  thereof  which 
was  for  the  purposes  described  in  such  sec- 
tion, and  an  estimate  of  the  part  thereoT 
which  was  for  other  purposes.". 

(c)  Title  in  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946    (60 
Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  305.  Statements  to  be  fUed  with  Clerk 

of  House." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"Sec.  305.  Statements  to  be  filed  with  Comp- 
troller Oeneral." 

FIVE -TEAS    PRESERVATION    OF   RECORDS 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  306  of  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C.  265) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  the  caption  of  such 
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section  "TWO"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"FIVE"; 

(3)  bj  strlklag  out  "Clerk"  each  time  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Comp- 
troller General"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives"; and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "five". 

(b)  Item  306  of  title  HI  of  the  table  of 
contents  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  (60  SUt.  813)  Is  tonended  by 
striking  out  "two"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "five." 

APi»LicABn.rrT;   substantial  pukpose 

CONTBOIXJNO 

S«c.  504.  Section  307  of  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C.  266)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

PERSONS   TO    WHOM    APPLICABLE 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  apply  to  any  person  (except  a  political 
conunlttee  as  defined  In  title  III  of  the  Cam- 
paign Financing  and  Lobbying  Reform  Act 
Of  1971,  and  duly  organized  State  or  local 
committees  of  a  political  party),  who  by 
himself,  or  through  any  agent  or  employee 
or  other  persons  In  any  manner  whatsoever, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  solicits,  collects,  or  re- 
ceive money  or  any  other  thing  of  value  or 
expends  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value 
exceeding  9260  during  any  calendar  year,  a 
substantial  part  of  which  Is  used  to  aid,  or 
a  substantial  purpose  of  which  person  Is  to 
aid.  In  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the 
following  purposes : 

"(1)  The  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  To  Influence,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  any  legislation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  also 
apply  to  any  person  (except  a  political  com- 
mittee as  defined  In  title  in  of  the  Campaign 
Financing  and  Lobbying  Reform  Act  of  1971, 
and  duly  organized  State  or  local  comnUttees 
of  a  political  party),  who  by  himself,  or 
through  any  agent  or  employee  or  other  per- 
sons In  any  manner  whatsoever,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  expends  money  or  any  other  thing 
of  value  exceeding  »1,000  for  each  endeavor 
which  has  as  Its  purpose  the  passage  or  de- 
feat, or  Influencing  the  passage  or  defeat, 
by  the  use  of  any  means  involving  direct 
communication  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  any  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

CONTINGENT   FEES;    BROADCASTING 

Sec.  605.  (a)  The  caption  of  section  308 
of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  267)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"SECRETARY  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "COMPTROLLER   GENERAL". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  308  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
267(a))  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  shall  give  to  those  officers"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  shall  give  to  that  officer,";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Clerk  and  Secretary" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Comptroller 
General". 

(c)  Such  subsection  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
"Any  person  required  to  register  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  In  connection  with  any 
activities  for  which  he  is  to  receive  a  con- 
tingent fee  shall,  before  doing  anything  for 
which  such  fee  Is  to  be  paid,  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  in  such  detail  as  he 
may  require,  a  description  of  the  event  upton 
the  occurrence  of  which  the  fee  Is  contingent, 
and,  depending  on  the  arrangement,  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  fee  either  In  terms 
of  a  dollar  amount  or  In  terms  of  percent- 
age of  recovery.  A  copy  of  any  such  contingent 


fee  contract  may  be  filed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  by  any  registrant,  and  shall 
be  so  filed  at  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
General." 

(d)  The  next-to-last  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section Is  amended  by  striking  out  "publica- 
tions In  which  he  has  caused  to  be  pub- 
lished" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pub- 
lications, or  any  broadcasting  stations,  in  or 
from  which  he  has  caused  to  be  published  or 
broadcast". 

(e)  Such  subsection  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "any  licensed  radio  or 
television  broadcasting  station  or"  before 
"any  newspaper  or  other"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "newspaper  or  pe- 
riodical" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"broadcasting  station,  newspaper,  or  pe- 
rtodical"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  broadcasts'  before 
"news  items,  editorials,";    and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "broadcasting  station," 
before  "newspaper,  periodical,  or  individual,". 

(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (2 
U.S.C.  267(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
troller  General  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
compiled  by  him  and  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate". 

(g)  Title  III  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization   Act  of    1946 
(60  Stat.  813)  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  308.  Registration  with  Secretary  of  the 

Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"Sec.  308.  Registration      with      Comptroller 
General.". 

ADMINISTRATION    BT    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Sections  310  and  311  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  are  re- 
designated as  sections  311  and  312,  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  That  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  section  309  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"POWERS    AND    DUTIES    OF    THE    COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 

"Sec.  310.  The  Comptroller  General  as  the 
agent  of  the  Congress  shall — 

"(1)  develop  and  prescribe  methods  and 
forms  for  the  filing  of  reports  and  statements 
required  by  this  title,  and  promulgate  regu- 
lations for  the  administration  of  this  title; 

"(2)  make  available  for  public  Inspection 
all  reports  and  statements  filed  pursuant  to 
this  title; 

"(3)  ascertain  whether  any  person  has 
failed  to  file  any  report  or  statement  as  re- 
quired by  this  title,  or  has  filed  any  incom- 
plete or  inaccurate  report  or  statement  under 
this  title,  and  notify  such  person  that  he  is 
obligated  to  flie  such  report  or  statement  In 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title; 

"  (4)  refer  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
appropriate  action  any  Information  coming 
to  his  attention,  through  complaints  or 
otherwise,  of  any  failure  to  register,  or  the 
filing  of  any  false,  Improper,  or  Incomplete 
registration  or  information  under  this  title; 

"(5)  make  such  studies  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  such  recommendations  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  further  the  objec- 
tives of  this  title; 

"(6)  retain  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years  each  report  and  statement  filed 
under  this  title,  and  during  such  period, 
make  such  reports  and  statements,  or  true 
and  correct  copies  thereof,  available  as  pub- 
lic records  open  to  public  inspection;   and 

"(7)  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  a 
full  axid  complete  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title." 

(c)  Title  in  of  the  table  of  contents  of 


the  Legislative   Reorganization   Act  of   1946 
(60  Stat.  813)   is  amended  by  striking  out— 
"Sec.  310.  Penalties. 
"Sec.  311.  Exemption." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.  310.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller General. 
"Sec.  311.  Penalties. 
"Sec.  312.  Exemption.". 

VIOLATION   OF  REGT7LATION8 

Sec.  507.  Section  311  of  such  Act  (2  U.8.C. 
269),  as  redesignated  by  section  506(a)  of 
this  Act,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)"  In  subsection 
(a)  thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  any  regulation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title,"  Immediately  before  "shall,  upon  con- 
viction," in  the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b) 
thereof. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  508.  Section  312  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
270),  as  redesignated  by  section  506(a)  of 
this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Fed- 
eral Corrupt  Practices  Act"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"title  III  of  the  Can^algn  Financing  and 
Lobbying  Reform  Act  of  1971". 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

PARTIAL    INVAUDITY 

Sec.  601.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof,  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  is  held  Invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  such  Act  and  the  appli- 
cation of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

AtTTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  602.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  603.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
herein,  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  January 
1,  1972. 

Testimony  of  Senator  ES)ward  M.  Kennedt, 
"Political  Broadcasting,"  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  CoMMTnncATioKs.  March  2, 
1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today  before  this  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  on  the  questions 
of  campaign  financing  and  election  reform 
as  they  relate  to  the  broadcasting  media. 

I  cannot  praise  too  highly  Senator  Pas- 
tore's  skillful  leadership  In  bringing  these 
vital  Issues  before  the  Congress — Issues  that 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  political  process  in 
America. 

No  one  denies  that  the  decade  of  the  Sixties, 
launched  by  the  groundbreaking  television 
debates  of  the  1960  Presidential  election  cam- 
paign, has  seen  a  revolution  In  the  role  of 
broadcasting  In  American  politics,  especially 
the  role  of  television.  Yet,  until  this  Sub- 
committee began  to  come  firmly  to  grips 
with  this  phenomenon.  Congress  had  been 
largely  a  bystander,  abdicating  its  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  responsibility. 

For  too  long,  we  have  abandoned  our  most 
cherished  national  asset — our  system  of  po- 
litical democracy — to  the  law  of  the  market- 
place, the  voice  of  the  huckster,  and  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  dollar.  A  Roman 
circus  atmosphere  has  come  to  pervade  our 
election  system.  No  one  who  participated  In 
the  1970  election  campaign,  no  one  who 
saw  the  slanderous  TV  spots  or  newspaper 
smears  that  polluted  our  political  landsc^^, 
no  one  who  saw  the  millions  of  dollars 
poured  Into  particular  races  In  particular 
states  can  be  content  with  what  has  hap- 
pended  to  us.  Clearly,  otu-  goal  must  be  the 
most  comprehensive  possible  reform.  The 
timetable  must  be  1972. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  Senator  Pastore  and 
this  Subcommittee,  that  goal  is  a  realistic 
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one,  and  the  timetable  can  be  met.  Hie  tide 
of  Congressional  neglect  haa  begun  to  turn. 
The  campaign  broadcasting  reform  bill  ap- 
proved so  overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate  last 
year,  and  then  so  cynically  vetoed  by  the 
President,  is  a  new  hlghwater  mark  ot  our 
effort  to  achieve  real  election  reform.  If  we 
see  further  today.  It  Is  because  we  stand  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  91st  Congress  and  the 
work  of  this  Subcommittee.  I  commend  the 
Chairman  for  moving  so  promptly  now  to 
build  on  the  momentum  he  did  so  much  to 
develop  during  the  past  Congress. 

Later  this  week,  I  Intend  to  mtroduce  my 
own  version  of  comprehensive  election  re- 
form legislation.  In  many  reepeots,  the  direc- 
tion In  which  we  should  travel  seems  rela- 
tively clear  and  straightforward.  There  Is 
broad  agreement,  for  example,  that  we  must 
close  the  gaping  loopholes  In  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  create  new  tax  Incentives  for 
small  donors,  and  accomplish  other  major  re- 
forms that  have  been  widely  discussed  In  the 
past.  Our  differences  here,  although  impor- 
tant, are  differences  In  degree,  not  In  kind. 
But  In  the  sensitive  area  of  caimpaign 
broadcasting,  the  differences  in  the  various 
approaches  are  much  more  substantial,  the 
passions  run  deeper,  and  the  special  Interest 
groups  are  much  more  powerful. 

There  are  at  least  five  crucial  questions  that 
must  be  answered  If  we  are  to  enact  adequate 
campaign  broadcasting  reform  legislation: 

What  aspects  of  the  Equal  Time  Provision 
should  be  eased? 

What  controls  should  be  placed  on  the 
rates  that  political  candidates  may  be 
charged  for  broadcast  time? 

What  limits  should  be  placed  on  the 
amount  candidates  may  spend  for  broadcast 
time? 

What  limits  should  be  placed  on  the 
amount  candidates  may  spend  for  other 
media  and  for  all  campaign  activities? 

What  types  of  direct  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, such  as  free  broadcast  time,  free 
space  In  other  media,  or  free  mailings,  should 
be  given  to  political  candidates? 

The  reforms  I  favor  give  popltlve  answers 
to  some  of  these  questions,  and  negative  an- 
swers to  others. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  Equal  Time  Pro- 
vision— Section  315  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act — I  believe  that  the  provision 
should  be  repealed  for  Presidential  elections, 
and  should  be  suspended  for  the  1972  Con- 
gressional elections  and  state-wide  elections. 
The  repeal  of  the  Equal  Time  Provision  for 
Presidential  elections  would  be  a  major  leg- 
islative accomplishment  In  Its  own  right.  It 
la  a  reform  that  Is  long  overdue.  For  too  long, 
we  have  allowed  the  promise  of  the  provision 
In  theory  to  obscure  the  reality  of  Its  op- 
eration in  practice. 

In  Its  actual  operation,  the  Equal  Time 
Provision  should  be  called  the  No  "Hme  Pro- 
vision. When  originally  enacted,  it  was  In- 
tended as  a  measure  to  improve  the  access  of 
political  candidates  to  radio  and  television. 
Instead,  its  effect  has  been  precisely  opposite. 
Often,  it  has  significantly  curtailed  the  ac- 
cess of  candidates  to  the  broadcasting  media. 
Legitimate  discussion  and  debate  have  been 
frustrated.  The  system  as  a  whole  has  suf- 
fered. Indeed,  rarely  has  a  Federal  law  so 
well  intentioned  In  theory  fared  so  badly  In 
practice. 

The  repressive  effect  of  the  Equal  Time 
Provision  is  most  notorious  In  the  case  of 
Presidential  elections,  but  its  operation  has 
been  equally  Insidious  In  every  other  elec- 
tion In  the  nation— Federal,  state,  and  local 
TTie  favorable  experience  with  suspension  of 
the  provision  In  the  1960  Presidential  election 
justifies  its  outright  repeal  for  Presidential 
«ei«lons  in  the  future.  However,  a  more 
modest  approach  should  be  taken  toward 
otner  elections,  where  suspension  has  not 
yet  been  tried,  and  where  unknown  dangers 
may  exist.  For  example,  particular  broadcast- 
'P8  sUtlons  are  likely  to  have  a  more  power- 


ful Impact  on  local  elections  than  on  na- 
tional elections.  Yet  It  Is  In  the  smallest 
election  dlMrlcts  that  the  abuses  feared  by 
repeal  of  the  Eqiial  Time  Provision  are  most 
to  be  feared. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  sus- 
pend the  provision  In  the  1972  elections  for 
the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  all  statewide  elections,  with  a  require- 
ment that  after  the  election,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  analyzing  the  Impact  of 
the  suspension  and  ma-iring  recommenda- 
tions for  the  future. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeal  or  suspension 
of  ttie  Equal  Time  Provision,  It  Is  clear  that 
the  viewpoint  of  ail  candidates,  and  espe- 
cially minority  candidates,  can  receive  ade- 
quate protection  under  the  FOCs  Fairness 
Doctrine,  which  requires  each  broadcasting 
station  to  afford  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  the  discussion  of  conflicting  views  on 
public  Issues.  As  the  Supreme  Court  held  In 
Red  Lion  Broadcasting  Co.  v.  FCC.  396,  U.S. 
367,  decided  In  1969,  the  FCC  has  broad 
power  to  Issue  regulations  to  Implement  the 
Fairness  Doctrine.  In  the  Red  Lion  Case  It- 
self, for  example,  the  Court  sustained  FCC 
regulations  giving  an  Individual  a  right  to 
reply  to  a  personal  attack  against  him 
free  time  to  reply  to  a  personal  attack 
against  him  carried  by  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion. Similarly,  It  would  be  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  Court  would  sustain  FCC  reg- 
ulations giving  a  specific  Interpretation  to 
the  nebulous  Fairness  Doctrine  in  the  con- 
text of  election  campaigns. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  U  the  Red  Lion 
Case  Is  not  already  a  part  of  the  record  of 
these  hearings,  I  ask  that  it  may  be  Included 
at  the  end  of  my  testimony,  since  Its  In- 
terpretaUon  Is  a  central  question  In  the 
discussion  of  virtually  every  Issue  related 
to  the  regulation  of  political  broadcasts. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  rates  that  po- 
litical candidates  may  be  charged  for  broad- 
cast time,  I  believe  that  the  approach  taken 
In  the  bin  passed  by  the  9l8t  Congress  and 
vetoed  by  the  President  U  the  correct  one. 
Political  candidates  should  be  charged  no 
more  than  the  lowest  going  rate  for  broad- 
oast  time.  This  reform  wUl  eliminate  all  of 
the  cost  discrimination  to  which  candidates 
have  been  so  unfairly  subjected  In  the  past. 
It  will  give  every  candidate  access  to  the 
most  favorable  terms  a  broadcaster  offers 
to  other  purchasers. 

In  his  Veto  Message  last  fall.  President 
Nixon  dismissed  this  reform  as  "rate-aet- 
tlng"— but  It  Is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  pro- 
vision sets  no  rate  for  any  broadcaster.  All 
It  does  Is  Insist  that  political  candidates 
share  the  same  low  rates  available  to  anyone 
else.  Surely,  It  Is  long  past  time  tor  the 
predatory  profits  that  broadcasters  have  tra- 
ditionally exacted  from  political  candidates 
to  yield  to  the  public  Interest. 

Third,  I  believe  that  a  reasonable  dollar 
celling  should  be  placed  on  the  amount 
candidates  may  spend  for  broadcast  time. 
The  obvious  purpose  of  such  a  celling  Is  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  that  a  candidate  of 
modest  means  will  be  drowned  In  a  flood 
of  television  advertising  by  his  opponent. 
We  know  from  the  1970  campaign  that  this 
danger  Is  real.  The  demand  for  reform  Is 
therefore  urgent. 

Fortunately,  I  believe  that  we  have  broad 
leeway  In  setting  a  limit  high  enough  to 
prevent  undue  Interference  with  a  candi- 
date's presentation  of  the  Issues  In  his  cam- 
paign, but  low  enough  to  prevent  television 
from  usvirplng  the  campaign.  The  Senate  bill 
vetoed  last  fall  by  the  President  contained 
limits  of  7<  per  vote  for  general  elections,  and 
3'4<  per  vote  for  primary  elections.  In  the 
course  of  my  own  election  campaign  In  Mas- 
sachusetts last  year,  I  lived  within  these 
limits  and  found  them  to  be  entirely  rea- 
sonable, and  I  commend  them  to  the  Sub- 
committee. 


It  may  well  be,  however,  that  a  limit  work- 
able In  Maawachuaetts  might  be  unworkable 
In  Mississippi,  where  different  conditions 
prevail  in  primary  and  general  elections,  or 
In  New  Jersey,  where  different  conditions 
prevail  with  re^>ect  to  the  economics  of  par- 
ticular television  marketing  areas.  Never- 
theless, by  selecting  a  celling  high  enough  to 
avoid  most  of  these  problems,  and  perhaps 
by  giving  the  FCC  discretion  to  increase  the 
celling  In  accord  with  Congressional  guide- 
lines in  cases  of  unique  ecozxomlc  circum- 
stances, we  can  accomplish  our  overall  goal 
of  laying  to  rest  the  spectre  of  unlimited  tele- 
vision spending. 

Fourth,  because  the  case  has  not  been 
made,  I  believe  that  no  such  celling  should 
be  Imposed  on  campaign  spending  for  other 
media,  and  that  no  such  celling  should  be 
Imposed  on  overall  campaign  spending.  We 
deal  here  with  extremely  difficult  questions 
of  law  and  policy.  At  bottom,  the  legal  Issue 
Is  one  of  First  Amendment  freedom,  and  the 
policy  Issue  is  one  of  wisdom  and  practicality. 
At  least  at  this  time,  knowing  as  little  as  we 
do,  we  cannot  Justify  such  a  crude  control. 

Indeed,  In  our  present  circumstances,  I 
believe  that  an  overall  spending  celling  on 
political  campaigns  would  be  unwise,  un- 
constitutional, and  unenforceable. 

It  would  be  unwise,  because  the  heart  of 
the  problem  Is  television  spending,  and  the 
heart  of  the  remedy  should  be  television 
spending.  No  one  denies  that  It  is  the  growth 
of  television  which  has  transformed  politics 
In  America.  Like  a  colossus  of  the  ancient 
world,  television  stands  astride  our  political 
system,  demanding  tribute  from  every  can- 
didate for  major  public  office.  Incumbent  or 
challenger.  Its  appetite  Is  Insatiable,  and  Its 
Impact  Is  imlque. 

For  this  reason,  I  reject  the  view  of  the 
President  In  his  Veto  Message  last  fall.  The 
President  claimed  that  the  bill  we  passed  was 
unfair,  because  It  applied  only  to  spending 
for  radio  and  television,  not  to  other  forms 
ct  campaign  spending.  According  to  the 
President's  view,  the  soaring  cost  of  cam- 
paigns wovdd  continue  under  the  bill,  be- 
cause money  that  would  have  gone  for 
broadcasting  time  wotild  simply  be  diverted 
to  other  aspects  of  political  campaigns.  That 
view  is  false,  because  It  assumes  an  inter- 
changeablllty  of  media  spending  that  simply 
does  not  exist  In  American  politics. 

The  recent  political  landscape  of  America 
Is  strewn  with  the  graves  of  Incumbents  and 
challengers,  blitzed  Into  defeat  by  an  un- 
limited assault  of  television  spending.  But  I 
know  of  no  candidate  blitzed  Into  defeat  by 
a  similar  assault  of  newspaper  advertise- 
ments, or  billboards,  or  mass  mailings  or 
bumper  stickers,  or  hats,  or  handbills,  or 
lapel  buttons.  They  simply  do  not  have  the 
Impact  of  television,  and  every  politician 
knows  It.  No  amount  of  spending  on  these 
other  media  can  possibly  offset  the  role  of 
television  and  the  Impression  It  makes  on 
voters. 

A  limit  on  spending  for  other  media  would 
also  raise  extremely  serious  constitutional 
qeustions  under  the  First  Amendment.  There 
Is  a  vast  difference  between  a  limit  on  broad- 
cast spending,  which  leaves  candidates  and 
citizens  free  to  communicate  their  views  on 
the  merits  of  the  election  through  other 
means,  and  a  limit  on  all  media  spending, 
which  completely  shuts  off  candidates  and 
citizens  from  the  expression  of  their  views, 
once  the  cutoff  level  of  spending  Is  reached. 
To  be  effective,  as  In  the  case  of  broadcast 
spending,  such  a  blanket  limitation  would 
have  to  apply  to  all  spending,  whether  ap- 
proved by  the  candidate  or  not.  I  believe 
that  every  citizen  has  a  right  under  the  First 
Amendment  to  be  a  Thomas  Paine,  to  pub- 
lish a  "Common  Sense,"  to  express  his  views 
In  any  way  he  chooses  by  printing  his  own 
handbill  or  posters,  purchasing  his  own  news- 
paper advertisement,  or  by  any  of  the  count- 
less other  methods  of  communication  open 
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to  him.  To  shut  off  this  flow  in  our  m»rk.et- 
pUoe  of  Ideas  would  be  an  extremely  serious 
step.  It  Is  a  step  that  cannot  be  Jvistlfled 
except  under  the  most  stringent  clrcum- 
staiicee.  In  accord  with  the  standard  of 
Clear  and  Present  Danger."  established  long 
ago  by  the  Supreme  CX>urt  as  the  teat  by 
which  denials  of  free  speech  under  the  First 
Amendment  must  be  measured.  To  me.  no 
celling  on  total  campaign  spending  In  present 
circumstances  can  meet  this  test. 

By  contrast,  a  spedflc  limit  on  broadcast 
spending  Is  much  more  easily  Justified  under 
the  First  Amendment  and  the  onstltutlonal 
doctrines  established  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  a  long  line  of  decisions  in  broadcasting 
cases,  including  the  Red  Lion  Case  to  which 
I  earlier  referred.  The  essence  of  these  de- 
cisions Is  that  unlike  other  media,  the  public 
owns  the  airwave.  Because  the  airwaves  are 
limited,  the  activities  of  broadcastws  may  be 
licensed  and  regulated  In  the  public  interest. 
No  case  has  held.  8uk1  no  one  seriously  con- 
tends, for  example,  that  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine applicable  to  broadcasters  should  also 
apply  to  newspapers.  We  have  no  Equal 
Space  provision  for  the  writing  press. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  also 
recognize  that  the  constitutionality  of  a 
celling  on  brocidcast  spending  itself  is  not 
clear-cut.  The  common  thread  running 
through  the  leading  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  this  area  is  that  restraints  oc  the 
broadc«k5t  media  are  constitutional  so  long 
SIS  they  are  the  sort  of  "wise  restraints  that 
make  men  free" — that  is,  so  long  as  the 
restraints  serve  the  greater  purpose  of  en- 
couraging free  speech. 

On  balance.  I  believe  that  the  oast  history 
aiKl  the  present  circumstances  of  the  broad- 
easting  media  allow  adequate  scooe  for  regu- 
lation in  the  public  interest.  It  is  likely, 
therefore,  that  a  re«isoiiable  ceiling  on  broad- 
east  spending  will  fall  safely  on  the  side  of 
constitutionality  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

Finally,  even  If  an  overall  ceiling  on  cam- 
palgQ  spending  was  both  sound  policy  and 
sound  constitutional  law.  I  believe  that  the 
limit  would  be  unworkable.  There  are  too 
many  newspapers,  too  many  printing  presses, 
too  many  button  and  bumper  sticker  manu- 
facturers, for  auiy  enforcement  program  to 
succeed.  In  addition  there  will  be  countless 
situations  involving  serious  ambiguity  as  to 
whether  a  given  campaign  message  was  ac- 
tually made  in  support  of  a  given  candidate. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  enforcement  difficul- 
ties in  this  ai«a  involving  a  ceiling  on  broad- 
cast spending.  But.  the  difficulties  are  com- 
pounded many  times  over  when  the  ceiling  is 
expanded  to  include  all  media.  If  we  try  to 
impose  such  a  celling,  the  whole  regulatory 
scheme  would  be  likely  to  fall  of  its  own 
weight. 

Fifth,  with  respect  to  Federal  subsidies  for 
political  candidates.  I  am  opposed  to  all  such 
methods  of  direct  Federal  Suaucial  assist- 
ance, whether  in  the  form  of  free  broadcast 
time,  specific  campaign  appropriations,  or 
any  of  the  other  so-called  "direct"  types  of 
assistance  that  have  been  proposed  for  po- 
litical candidates.  As  in  the  case  of  an  over- 
all limitation  on  campaign  spending,  direct 
public  financing  of  political  campaigns  raises 
extremely  serious  practical,  political,  and 
constitutional  questions. 

Unless  the  access  of  minor  parties  to  the 
public  funds  is  restricted  in  some  way.  the 
proposal  will  artificially  encourage  or  stabi- 
lize minor  parties,  or  lead  to  the  proliferation 
of  minor  pjkrties  formed  solely  to  receive  the 
federal  subsidy.  Tet,  any  limitation  on  par- 
ticipation of  minor  parties  Is  open  to  con- 
stitutional objections  that  we  would  be 
"locking  in"  our  existing  two-party  system. 

Unless  limits  are  im{>osed  on  private  con- 
tributions to  candidates  receiving  the  pub- 
lic subsidy,  there  is  a  s«rlous  danger  that  tlM 
subsidy   will   become   merely   an  additional 


layer  on  top  of  private  funds  already  being 

spent.  If  7*  per  vote  is  the  right  limit  on 
broadcast  spending,  then  It  makes  no  sense 
to  me  to  give  a  candidate  the  equivalent  of 
another  1*  per  vote  or  so  In  free  broadcast 
tune  or  public  ftinds. 

A  direct  Federal  subsidy  will  have  a  poten- 
tially disruptive  Impact  on  the  existing 
structure  of  political  parties.  Traditionally, 
political  parties  have  been  loose  combina- 
tions of  local,  state,  and  national  organiza- 
tions without  strong  central  authority,  and 
the  flow  of  power  has  generally  been  from 
the  national  to  the  local  organizations.  Di- 
rect subsidies  would  tend  to  reverse  the  flow. 
They  would  concentrate  political  power  la 
the  national  party  or  candidate,  and  might 
easily  lead  to  national  domination  of  state 
and  local  politics. 

The  direct  subsidy  fails  to  stimulate  Indi- 
vidual participation  In  the  political  process. 
To  the  extent  that  public  funds  are  used  to 
finance  campaigns,  the  stake  of  individual 
voters  In  the  process  is  diminished,  and  there 
U  less  incentive  for  the  political  parties  to 
broaden  their  base  of  popular  and  financial 
support. 

Finally,  most  of  the  proposals  for  a  direct 
subsidy  offer  ao  assistance  to  candidates  in 
primary  elections,  to  candidates  at  the  state 
and  local  level,  or  even  to  Federal  candidates 
other  than  Presidential  candidates.  Yet.  the 
need  for  financial  assistance  is  especially 
great  in  primary  elections  and  at  the  Con- 
gressional, state  and  local  levels,  where  fund 
raising  is  extremely  difficult,  and  where  the 
potential  influence  of  large  contributors  may 
be  far  more  significant  than  at  the  presi- 
dential level  or  m  general  elections. 

The  route  I  prefer  in  this  area  is  the  use 
of  tax  credits  to  encourage  political  con- 
tributions to  candidates  at  all  levels — Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local — and  in  all  elections — 
primaries  and  general  elections.  A  tax  credit 
leaves  the  allocation  of  public  funds,  through 
the  tax  subsidy  mechanism,  to  the  choice  of 
the  Individual  taxpayer,  free  of  the  gov- 
ernment's heavy  hand.  The  government  plays 
no  role  in  determltilng  which  candidate  or 
political  committee  is  to  receive  public 
funds.  The  government  plays  no  role  in 
determining  the  amount  of  public  funds  to 
be  mad*  available  to  particular  candidates. 
In  this  manner,  the  tax  credit  avoids  each 
of  the  major  defects  of  direct  subsidies  I 
have  cited  above.  It  offers  us  our  best  op- 
portunity to  broaden  the  base  of  our  demo- 
cratic system,  and  to  alleviate  the  concern 
over  the  high  cost  of  campaigning  for  politi- 
cal office. 

The  debate  over  the  use  of  direct  subsidies 
and  tax  incentives  demonstrates  one  of  the 
central  causes  of  our  Inability  to  achieve 
comprehensive  election  reform  In  recent 
years,  in  spite  of  tJie  obvious  need.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that,  as  in  so  many  ocber 
areas,  the  committee  system  in  Congreea 
works  against  reform.  At  the  present  time, 
there  are  simply  too  many  committees  in 
Congress  with  jurisdiction  over  one  or  an- 
other aspect  of  the  problem.  This  committee 
can  confer  free  broadcasting  time,  but  it  la 
the  Finance  Committee  that  deals  with  tax 
incentives,  the  Bules  Committee  that  deals 
with  campaign  contributions  and  disclosure, 
and  the  Postal  Committee  that  deals  with 
mall  subsidies. 

In  light  of  this  divided  Jurisdiction.  I  hope 
that  we  will  take  special  precautions  to  in- 
sure that  the  momentum  for  coii^)rehensive 
reform  generated  last  year  by  the  Chair- 
man's broadcast  spendliig  bill  is  not  dis- 
sipated. Possibly,  for  the  dtiratlon  of  this 
Congress,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  estab- 
lish a  special  Senate  Committee  on  Election 
Hef  orm.  with  appropriate  subcommittees  rep- 
resenting acu:h  of  the  major  areas,  to  develop 
comprehensive  election  reform  legislation 
and  submit  it  to  the  full  Senate. 

.\t  the  very  least,  however,  I  tun  hopeful 


that  the  Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee  win 
give  us  the  same  fertile  opportunity  for  re- 
form that  he  gave  us  last  year.  Although  the 
Administration's  promised  cooperation  last 
fall  seems  now  to  have  clay  feet.  I  am  con- 
adent  that  we  can  have  a  public  law  by  the 
end  of  the  present  Congress. 


By  Mr.  PRODTY  i  for  himself,  Mr. 
Javtts.  Mr.  JoBDAif  of  Idaho,  Mr. 

GRiFTOf .  and  Mr.  Scott  > : 

S.  1123.  A  bill  to  extend  axid  amend 
tJie  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  m- 
troducing  today  for  the  President  and  my 
colleagxies.  Senators  Javits.  Griftoi. 
Scott,  and  Jordan  of  Idaho,  a  bin  to 
e.Ttend  and  amend  the  EQgher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  This  Higher  Education 
Opportunity  Act  of  1971  contains  the 
administration's  recommendations  for 
reform,  of  student  financial  assistance,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  amMidments 
which  are  necessary  to  improve  Federal 
support  of  pcstsecondary  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  a  section-by-section  analjr^ 
and  explanatory  materials  be  pnnted  la 
the  Record. 

For  many  years  we  have  supported  a 
whole  range  of  financial  aid  programs — 
leans,  grants,  loan  guarantees,  and  work- 
study  programs,  that  were  designed  to 
assist  students  with  the  financing  of  rheir 
education.  There  was  little,  if  any.  overall 
planning  in  this  area:  and  as  a  result, 
both  students  and  colleges  found  than- 
selves  in  a  maze  of  programs  with  no  di- 
rection whatsoever  on  how  to  find  their 
way  through  the  maze.  For  the  most 
paat,  these  programs  have  assisted  stu- 
dents from  families  of  all  income  levels 
alike.  In  the  Higher  Education  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1971.  howe'ver.  the  Presi- 
dent has  sought  to  insure  that  there  are 
sufficient  funds  available  to  the  childroi 
of  the  Nations  poorest  families  for 
higher  education  through  grants  and 
subadized  leans.  For  the  students  whose 
families  are  better  able  to  asast  with 
their  educational  financing,  he  has  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Loan  .^sociation  to  make  more 
money  available  to  these  students  for 
loans  using  a  secondary  market  mech- 
anism. 

This  NSLA  will  s&rve  to  widen  the 
availability  of  guaranteed  student  loans 
ay  creating  a  market  for  existing  loan 
paper.  Banks,  schools,  and  other  eligible 
lenders  will  then  be  able  to  trade  in  their 
outstanding  loans,  receive  new  money, 
and  make  additional  loans  to  students. 
This  provision  for  liquidity  of  studeit 
loans  should  help  solve  the  major  prob- 
lem which  has  kept  a  large  mmiber  of 
the  Nation's  banks  from  participating 
in  existing  loan  prtjgrams. 

I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
had  some  doubts  about  the  amount  of 
aid  available  to  students  under  the 
President's  proposed  reforms  whsi  a 
similar  bill  was  s«it  up  last  year.  Two 
changes  have  been  made  in  this  bill 
which  should  help  to  alleviate  those  con- 
cems.  First,  for  those  students  from  the 
lowest  income  families  who  may  he  at- 
tending very  high  cost  schools  the  Prm- 
dent  is  proposing  a  $1,500  cost  of  ednca- 
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tion  loan.  This  would  be  a  subsidized 
loan,  similar  to  the  current  loans  made 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  and  would  be  on  top  of  all  other 
grants  and  subsidized  loan  tud  to  •which 
the  student  was  entitled.  Second,  the 
maximum  amount  which  a  student  could 
receive  in  the  form  of  an  unsubsidized 
guaranteed  loan  has  been  increased  to 
$2,500  per  academic  year  and  the  maxi- 
mum loan  repayment  period  has  been 
extended  from  10  to  20  years.  These 
loans  would  be  available  to  students 
from  families  of  all  income  levels. 

As  a  final  point  concerning  student 
aid,  I  would  like  to  note  that  every  stu- 
dent would  know  before  he  entered 
school  exactly  what  minimum  level  of 
assistance  he  is  eligible  to  receive. 

It  is  this  concept  of  establishing  a 
minimum  floor  of  assistance  that  ap- 
peals to  me  most.  For  too  long  a  discus- 
sion of  higher  education  as  a  matter  of 
right  has  been  avoided.  The  question 
is  whether  we  believe  that  all  students 
must  b^  given  the  right  to  a  higher  edu- 
cation and,  if  so,  at  what  level  will  we 
support  it  federally.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity presented  to  us  with  the  in- 
troduction of  this  proposal  to  discuss 
this  matter  more  fully. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
substantial  improvement  of  this  bill  over 
the  one  presented  last  year  is  the  result 
of  hard  work  and  much  consultation 
with  experts  in  the  field  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  administration  has  demon- 
strated an  overriding  concern  for  co- 
operation and  compromise  of  conflicting 
views.  I  intend  to  continue  working  on 
this  vital  matter  in  the  same  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  compromise  so  that  we 
can  have  a  solution  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  say  this  because  even  though  I  am  In 
philosophical  agreement  with  the  con- 
cepts proposed,  I  recognize  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  are  not.  While  others 
have  alternative  ideas  about  ways  the 
goal  of  equal  educational  opportimity 
can  be  achieved,  I  recognize  that  the 
legislation  finally  enacted  may  not  adopt 
the  administration's  approach  in  full. 

Much  as  I  will  support  it  initially  for 
the  sake  of  discussion,  I  am  more  con- 
cerned with  the  outcome.  Schools  are 
already  accepting  students  for  next  year, 
but  unable  to  attract  those  in  financial 
need  because  they  are  not  sure  about  the 
assistance  they  can  ofifer.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  define  a  solution  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  planning  and  prep- 
aration for  the  fall  semester  can  pro- 
ceed. The  job  will  not  be  an  easy  one 
for  us.  The  proposals  under  discussion 
are  highly  technical  In  nature  and  have 
to  do  with  financial  operations  beyond 
the  committee's  usual  area  of  expertise. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  we 
must  focus  our  initial  discussions  on  the 
goal  to  be  achieved  and  then  concentrate 
on  devising  adequate  mechanisms. 

In  addition  to  the  student  financial 
aid  reform  proposals,  this  comprehensive 
bill  contains  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments which  I  should  like  to  briefly 
outline. 

TiUe  I  of  the  bUl  extends  title  I  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  for  2  years. 
TiUe  n  extends  the  library  assistance 
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programs  under  title  II  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  for  2  years. 

Title  ni  extends  aid  to  developing 
institutions  under  title  in  of  the  HEA 
for  5  years;  in  addition,  it  contains 
amendments  which  would  make  it  easier 
for  eligible  junior  and  community  col- 
leges to  participate  in  this  program. 

Title  rv  contains  the  student  assist- 
ance amendments. 

Title  V  extends  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act  for  5  years.  It 
also  allows  support  for  preparation  of 
teachers  of  children  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, consolidates  title  IV  NDEA  fellow- 
ships with  part  E  of  the  EPDA,  smd 
makes  various  other  technical  amend- 
ments. 

Title  VI  repeals  the  existing  titles 
VIII,  IX,  X,  and  XT  of  the  HEA.  None 
of  these  programs,  added  by  the  HEA 
Amendments  of  1968,  has  ever  been 
funded,  it  should  be  noted. 

Title  'VII  standardizes  assurances 
which  applicants  must  make  to  receive 
funds  imder  titles  n,  III,  and  V. 

Title  vm  extends  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  for  2  years.  It  also 
adds  new  authority  to  allow  Federal 
insurance  of  loans  for  construction  of 
facilities  at  nonprofit  private  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

Title  IX  extends  title  VI  of  the  NDEA 
for  2  years. 

Title  X  is  a  new  title  which  would 
prohibit  discrimination  on  the  grounds 
of  sex  in  any  education  program  or  ac- 
tivity which  received  Federal  funds,  ex- 
cept where  sex  is  a  bona  fide  ground  for 
differential  treatment.  It  contains  ade- 
quate provisions  for  hearings  and  appeals 
before  termination  of  funds. 

There  is  one  provision  in  the  bill  hav- 
ing to  do  with  cancellation  of  loan  for- 
giveness. As  the  original  sponsor  of  this 
measure,  I  feel  it  should  be  continued. 
Nevertheless,  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  disagree  and  feel  the  circum- 
stance of  teacher  shortages  no  longer 
pertains.  For  the  sake  of  submitting  this 
matter  for  discussion,  I  have  consented 
to  retain  this  provision  in  the  bill  at  the 
administration's  request. 

This  is  just  a  brief  outline  of  the  major 
points  in  this  very  comprehensive  and 
technical  bill.  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  bill  carefully. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point. 
The  present  authority  for  most  of  the 
higher  education  legislation  will  expire 
on  June  30  of  this  year.  This  is  particu- 
larly significant  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thorizations for  student  aid.  Appropria- 
tions hearings  have  already  begun  in  the 
other  body  on  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
and  both  colleges  and  prospective  stu- 
dents are  making  plans  for  this  Septem- 
ber. It  Is  absolutely  imperative  that  the 
Congress  act  speedily  on  this  measure  in 
order  to  give  all  concerned  adequate  time 
to  intelligently  plan  for  the  fall  semester. 
Hopefully,  this  would  mean  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  and  a  bill  reported  and 
tmssed  by  late  spring.  I  urge  every  Mem- 
ber to  give  his  full  support  to  meet  this 
timetable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Opportunity  Act  of  1971". 

TTTLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  I  OP 
THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  (COM- 
MUNITT  SERVICE  AND  OONTINXJINa 
EDUCATION) 

EXTENSION   OP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  101.  Section  101  of  Title  I  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  l>efore  "$60,000,000"  and 
by  adding  ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years" 
immediately  following  "June  30,   1971". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  102.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
101  shall  be  effective  July  1,  1971. 

TITLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  (COLLEGE 
LIBRARY  ASSISTANCE) 

EXTENSION    OP    PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  before  "890,000,000"  and  In- 
serting the  following  after  "June  30,  1971,"; 
"and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years,". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  after  "Institutions  of 
higher  education":  "(particularly  developing 
institutions  as  defined  In  title  III  and  com- 
munity colleges)". 

INCREASE  IN  PERCENTAGE  OF  FUNDS  TO  BE 
USED  FOR  SPECIAL  Pt7RPOSE  AND  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL   GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '75  per  centum"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60  per  centum"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (b) ;  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (c)  and  (d);  and  by  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
811". 

(b)  Section  203  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "75  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "50  per  centum". 

(c)  Section  204(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Twenty-five  per 
centum"  In  paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Plfty  per  centum";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "sixty  per  centum"  In 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eighty  per  centum". 

REPEAL   OF   RESEARCH    PROVISION 

Sec.  203.  Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 224. 

EXTENSION  OF  TRAINING  PROVISION  AND  TRANS- 
FER TO  EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Such  title  n  la  further 
amended  by — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  "Part  B — 
Library  Training  and  Research"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Part  O — Librast 
Training"; 

(2)  striking  out  section  225; 

(3)  transferring  sections  221  through  223, 
with  the  headings  therefor  as  so  amended,  to 
title  V  of  such  Act  and  Inserting  such  sec- 
tions with  such  headings  Immediately  after 
part  P  of  such  title;  and 

(4)  redesignating  sections  221  through 
223,  as  eo  transferred,  as  sections  661  through 
563,  respectively. 
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(b)  Section  661,  as  so  re<ie8lgnate<l.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "WS.- 
000,000"  and  Inserting  "and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  next  nve 
ttscal  years"  Immediately  after  "June  30. 
1971,". 

REPZAI.  OF  LIBRABT  OF  CONGRESS  PROVISION 

Sec.  206.  Title  n  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  part  C  thereof. 

CHANGE    or    HEADINGS 

Sec  206.  The  heading  of  tlUe  II  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  "ACADEMIC  LI- 
BRARY ASSISTANCE"  and  the  heading 
"Part  A— College  Lxbrary  Risoubces"  Is  re- 
pealed. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec    207.  The  amendments  made  by  this 

title  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal 

years  beginning  after  June  30,  1971. 

TITLE  in— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IH  OP 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  (STRENOTH- 

ENINO  DEVELOPmO  INSTITUTIONS) 

EXTENSION     OF    PEOGBAM 

SEC.  301.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "the  sum  of  •91,000,000" 
and  inserting  the  following  immediately  after 
"June  30,  1971,":  "and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
years,". 

ItiaCELLANEOUS    AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  302.  (a)  Title  HI  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  (A)  by  Inserting  "and  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  304(b).  (B) 
bv  sulking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  or 
such  section;  and  (C)  by  amending  para- 
graph (2)  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)    meets  the   requirements   of   section 

(b)  Such  title  is  further  amended  (A)  by 
inserting  "If  It  Is  an  institution  which  pro- 
vides an  educational  program  ^or  which  It 
awards  a  bachelor's  degree"  immediately  ^- 
fore  the  semicolon  in  section  302(d)  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  "(other  than  developing  In- 
stitutions)" in  section  306. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec    303.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  flK»l 
years  beginning  after  June  30.  1971. 
TITLE  rV— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV  OT" 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT     (STUDENT 

ASSISTANCE) 
Part   A— New   Programs   for   Provision    of 
Financial  Assistance  to  Students 

Sec  401.  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Eucatlon 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  In  the  following  re- 
spects— 

(a)  part  C  (dealing  with  work-study  pro- 

orrams)  la  repealed: 

(b)  part  B  (dealing  with  student  loan  In- 
sxirance)  Is  redesignated  as  part  C; 

(c)  parts  E  (containing  general  provi- 
sions) and  P  (containing  amendments  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act)  are 
redesignated  as  parts  P  and  G.  respectively: 

(d)  section  463  (dealing  with  payments 
for  administrative  expenses)  Is  repealed  and 
sections  461.  462,  464,  and  469  are  redesig- 
nated as  sections  471,  472,  473.  and  474.  re- 
spectively: ^    _     , 

(e)  section  473,  as  so  redesignated  (deal- 
ing with  maintenance  of  effort) ,  Is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "part  A  or  part  C "  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "part  B",  and  (B) 
by  striking  out  "under  such  parts"  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "under  such  part"; 

and 

(f)  part  A  (dealing  with  educational  op- 
portunity grants)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  \ 

"Part  A — GWeral  Provisions  for  Student 

Assistance 

"mroiNO  AND  statement  or  purpose 

"Sec.  400.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 

It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  assist  in 


making  avaUable  the  benefits  of  poetaecond- 
ary  education  to  all  q\iallfled  students  who 
for  lack  of  financial  means  of  their  own  or 
of  their  families  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
those  benefits  without  such  assistance.  It 
Is  therefore  the  purpoee  of  this  title  to  p«>- 
vlde  assistance  to  students.  In  the  form  of 
grants,  loans,  and  compensations,  to  the  end 
that  no  person  capable  of  benefitting  from 
such  education  wUl  be  denied  It  because 
of  financial  InablUty  to  meet  baalc  post- 
secondeiry  education  costs. 

"grants,  work-stodt  payments,  and 
subsidized  loans 
"Sec.  401.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  general 
criteria  to  be  used  by  eligible  Institutions  in 
pitjvldlng  the  following  categories  of  assist- 
ance: 

"  ( 1 )  educational  opportunity  grants; 
"(2)  work-study  payments;  and 
"(3)  subsidized  loans  under  part  C  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  objective  of  such  criteria  shall  be 
to  assure  that  the  forms  of  assistance  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  will  be  made  avaUable 
to  all  qualified  students  In  financial  need 
attending  eligible  instttutlons  and  shall  be 
designed  to  provide  a  reliable  basis  for  en- 
abling students  and  potential  students  of 
such  Institutions  to  ascertain  their  eUglbll- 
Ity  lor  financial  assistance. 

"BASIC  ELIGIBILrrY  FOR.  AND  AMOUNT  OF, 
GRANTS,  WORK-STUDT  PATMENTS,  AND  RE- 
SOURCE    EQUALIZINO    LOANS 

"Sec  402.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Financial  Aid  to  Students  established  vmder 
section  474,  promulgate  a  schedule  for  each 
academic  year  establishing  (A)  the  maximum 
expected  family  contribution  below  which 
students  will  be  eligible  for  educational 
opportimlty  grants  or  work-study  payments 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
■grant  rtlglblUty  llmlf).  and  (B)  the  maxi- 
mum expected  family  contrtibutlon  below 
wWch  students  vrtll  be  eUglble  for  subsidized 
loans  under  part  C  (hereinafter  In  this  part 
referred  to  as  the  'loan  eligibility  lUnlf) . 

"(2)  A  student  with  an  expected  family 
contribution,  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (d),  for  an  academic  year  which  Is  less 
than  the  grant  ellglbUlty  limit  for  such  year 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  (or  work-study 
payments )  In  accordance  with  part  B  and  for 
a  loan  upon  which  an  interest  subsidy  Is 
payable  In  accordance  with  section  428(a) 
(2)  (herelnaft«-  ret  erred  to  as  a  'subsidized 
loan') ,  and  a  student  with  an  expected  fam- 
ily contribution  wtilch  Is  less  than  the  loan 
eligibility  limit  for  an  academic  year  but 
equal  to  or  more  than  the  grant  eligibility 
limit  shall  be  eligible  for  a  subsidized  loan. 

"(b)(1)  A  student  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  405  and  of  part  B  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  grant  (or  the  Federal  share  of 
work-study  payments)  for  an  academic  year 
In  an  amount  equal  to  (A)  the  grant  eligi- 
bility limit,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
for  that  year,  less  (B)  his  expected  family 
contribution  for  such  year,  as  determined 
by  the  eligible  institution  proposing  to  make 
such  a  grant  (or  such  work-study  pay- 
ments). 

"(2)  A  student  meeting  such  requirements 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  subsidized  loan  for 
such  yeai*  In  an  amount  equal  to  (A)  the 
loan  eligibility  limit  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  for  such  year,  less  (B)  the  sum  of 
(1)  the  student's  expected  family  contribu- 
tion for  such  year,  and  (11)  the  amount  of 
any  grant  or  other  payment  under  part  B 
which  he  receives  for  such  year. 

"(c)  A  student  shall  be  eligible  for  an  In- 
sured student  loan  under  part  C  In  addition 
to  any  grant,  work-study  payment,  or  sub- 
sidized loan  described  In  this  part. 

"(d)(1)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  part,  a 
student's  expected  family  contribution 
means  an  amount  which  a  family  Is  reason- 


ably able  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of 
a  student's  postsecondary  education  for  an 
academic  year,  as  determined  piu^uant  to 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Financial  Aid  to  Students.  Such  criteria  shall 
provide  for  the  determination  of  family 
contributions  In  a  manner  which  takes  Into 
account  varying  family  Incomes,  numbers  of 
dependents,  number  of  dependents  receiving 
poeteecondary  education  during  the  aca- 
demic year  for  which  the  determination  la 
made,  family  assets,  and  other  peninent 
factors.  Such  criteria  shall  also  provide  for 
determining  the  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  this  part  of  students  who  are  self- 
supporting  and  In  doing  so  shall,  Insofar  as 
appropriate,  take  into  account  the  factors 
described  In  the  preceding  sentence. 

"(2)  The  determination  of  an  Individual 
student's  family  Income  and  other  factors 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made, 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  by  the  eligible  institution  to  which 
he  has  made  an  application  for  assistance 
under  this  title  and  In  which  he  Is  enrolled 
or  to  which  he  has  been  admitted. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion establish  criteria  for  the  provision  o!  fi- 
nancial assistance  by  eligible  institutions  In 
amounts  greater  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case  under  subsection  (b),  where  institu- 
tions determine  that  special  circumstances 
pertaining  to  a  student  of  exceptional  finan- 
cial need  would  render  inequitable  the  lim- 
its Imposed  by  such  subsection. 

"ALLOCATION   OF   FUNDS   TO   ELIGIBLE 

iNSTrrunoNS 

"Sec  403.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  set  dates  by  which  eUgl- 
ble institutions  must  file  applications  for  al- 
locations to  such  Institutions  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  section  402  In 
the  case  of  any  such  institution,  such  alloca- 
tion shall  reflect  an  estimate  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  which  would  be  payable  to  such 
institution  for  the  academic  year  for  which 
such  allocation  Is  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
educational  opportunity  grants,  work-study 
payments,  and  subsidies  on  loans  to  be  made 
by  such  institution  and  for  which  students 
enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment  in  such 
Institution  are  estimated  to  be  eligible  for 
such  year. 

"(b)  If,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  estimates,  the  total 
amount  of  such  allocations  for  any  academic 
year  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
would  exceed  the  amount  available  for  such 
allocations  for  such  year,  the  Commissioner 
shall  reduce  such  allocations  in  a  manner 
most  likely  to  achieve  an  equitable  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  such  allocations 
and  to  preserve  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
payments  to  students  with  the  lowest  ex- 
pected family  contributions. 

"ELICIBILITT  or  STUDENTS  POR  COST  OF  EDUCA- 
TION LOANS  AND  ALLOCATION  OF  LOAN  VOL- 
UME TO  INSTITUTIONS 

•Sec.  404.  (a)   Any  student  who — 

"(1)    meets   the  requirements  of  section 

405; 

"(2)  has  an  expected  family  contribution 
of  less  than  the  loan  eligibility  limit,  as  de- 
termined under  section  402:  and 

"(3)  needs  financial  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  assistance  as  he  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  under  section  402,  in  order  to  meet 
the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  (as 
determined  pursuant  to  secUon  407)  ot^- 
tendance  for  an  academic  year  at  an  eligible 
institution; 

is  eligible  for  a  subsidized  loan  from  such 
InsUtuUon  In  an  amount  for  such  year  (A) 
not  exceeding  the  reasonable  and  ne«***^^ 
expenses  for  such  year  (not  covered  by  any 
assistance  for  which  he  Is  eligible  under 
section  402)  which  are  to  be  incurred  oy 
him  in  consequence  of  hU  attendance  at  ine 


eligible  Institution,  as  determined  by  auch 
institution  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner,  and  (B)  not  exceeding 
11500  in  addition  to  such  assistance  as  he 
may  be  eligible  for  under  section  402. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shiall,  from  time 
to  time,  set  dates  by  which  eligible  insti- 
tutions must  file  applications  for  allocations 
to  such  institutions  of  an  aggregate  dollar 
amount  of  loans  to  be  made  by  such  insti- 
tutions to  students  eligible  for  subsidized 
loans  under  this  section.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  Institution,  such  allocation  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  Commissioner's 
estimate  of  the  aggregate  dollar  amount  of 
subsidized  loans  for  which  students  enrolled 
or  accepted  for  enrollment  In  such  Institu- 
tion are  eligible  under  this  section,  reduced 
ratably  to  refiect  the  amounts  available  for 
paying  subsidies  on  such  loans. 

"RECIPIENTS    OF    STUDENT    FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  405.  (a)  An  individual  may  receive 
assistance  In  the  form  of  grants,  work-study 
payments,  or  subsidized  loans  under  this 
title  only  if  he  has  been  accepted  for  en- 
rollment as  a  full-time  undergraduate  or 
vocational  student  at  an  eligible  Institution 
or.  In  the  case  of  a  student  already  attend- 
ing such  institution,  is  In  good  standing  and 
in  fuU-Ume  attendance  there  e«  an  under- 
graduate or  vocational  student. 

"(b)  Such  a  student  shall  receive  such 
assistance  only  if  such  Institution  deter- 
mines that — 

"(1)  he  shows  capability  of  maintaining 
good  standing  In  his  course  of  study: 

"(2)  he  meets  the  criteria  for  eligibility 
under  which  such  assistance  is  to  be  made 
available:  and 

"(3)  he  would  not.  but  for  such  assistance. 
be  financially  able  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  at  such  Institution. 

"SUBSTITUTION    OF    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 
EDUCATION    ACT   LOANS 

"Sec  406.  A  loan  under  title  11  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  may 
be  provided  by  an  eligible  Institution  in  lieu 
of  a  subsidized  loan  to  which  a  student  is 
eligible  under  this  part. 

"LIMITATION 

"Sec  407.  The  total  of  any  grant,  work- 
study  payment,  or  subsidized  loan  which  a 
•tudent  shall  receive  for  an  academic  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary expenses  for  such  year  Incurred  or  to 
be  incurred  by  him  In  consequence  of  his 
Bttendajice  at  an  eligible  Institution,  as 
determined  by  such  Institution  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"ELIGIBLE    INSTITUTION 

"Sec  408.  As  used  In  this  part  and  part 
B,  the  term  eligible  Institution'  means— 

"(a)  an  institution  of  higher  education  as 
defined  in  section  435  ( b ) ; 

"(b)  a  proprietary  institution  of  higher 
education  as  defined  In  section  471(b),  or 

"(c)  a  vocational  school  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 435(c)  which  Is  (A)  a  public  school  or 
institution  in  any  State  (other  than  a  school 
or  institution  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States),  or  (B)  a  nonprofit  school  or  Insti- 
tution In  any  state. 

"ELIGIBILrrT  FOR  ASSISTANCE  OF  STUDENTS  EN- 
ROLLED IN  INSTITUTIONS  ON  DATE  NEW  PBO- 
0RAM8  BECOME  EFFECTIVE 

"Sec  409.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  this  title,  a  student  who,  on  the 
OAte  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Opportunity  Act  of  1971.  is  receiving,  or 
(if  such  date  of  eoiactment  la  not  during  any 
academic  year  with  respect  to  suoh  student) 
Who.  during  the  academic  year  ending  prior 
to  such  date,  received  assistance  under 
part  A  or  C  of  Utle  IV  of  this  Act  or  title 
u  «  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
oi  1968  (as  In  effect  prior  to  auch  date  of 
enactment)  shall  be  eligible  for  grant,  work- 
•tudy,   cr   subsidized    loan    assistance   pur- 


stmtit  to  this  title  on  a  basts  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  the  basis  upon  which  he  would  have 
received  assistance  under  suoh  parts  and 
such  title  II  had  such  Higher  Education  Op- 
pnrtunity  Act  not  been  enacted,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  for  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section. 

'Sec.  410.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  eums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal  yeaxs  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  make  payments 
on  account  of  the  eligibility  of  students  for 
assistance  (A)  under  section  402  and  (B) 
under  section  404.  Thereafter,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  payments  with  re8p>ect  to 
subsidized  loans  made  to  students  prior  to 
July  1,  1976,  on  account  of  their  eligibility 
therefor  under  such  sections.  Sums  ai^iro- 
priated  under  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

CONFORICING    AMENDMENT 

Sec.  402.  Clause  (2)  of  section  421(b)  Is 
amended  by  losertlng  "(except  with  respect 
to  loans  made  to  students  eligible  therefor 
under  sections  402  and  404)"  lmmedla.tely 
alter  "student  loans". 

Sec  403.  The  following  Is  Inserted  as  part 
B  of  such  title  rv : 

"Part  B — Ei>ucATiONAL  Opportunitt  Grants 
AND   Work-Study   Payments 

"EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTUNITY    GRANTS 

"Sec  411.  (a)  An  eligible  Institution,  In 
accordance  with  Its  agreement  under  this 
part,  may  award  educational  opportunity 
grants  to  undergradute  or  vocational  stu- 
dents under  which  the  institution  will  pay 
to  any  such  student  the  amount  which  such 
student  Is  eligible  to  receive  for  the  aca- 
demic year  for  which  such  grant  Is  made. 
The  Commissioner  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe that  a  portion  of  the  assistance  which 
an  eligible  Institution  would  otherwise  make 
available  in  the  form  of  work-study  pay- 
ments under  section  412  be  made  available 
in  the  form  of  educational  opportunity 
grants  under  this  section.  Subject  to  such 
regulations,  eligible  institutions  may,  at  their 
election,  make  available  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  under  this  section  in  whole  or 
in  part  In  lieu  of  work-study  payments  un- 
der section  412. 

"(b)  Educational  opportunity  grants  may 
be  awarded  under  this  part  only  for  the  jje- 
rlod  required  for  the  completion  by  the  recip- 
ient of  his  undergraduate  or  vocational  course 
of  study.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  such  period  shall  not  exceed  four 
academic  years.  With  respect  to  a  student  at 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  (1)  who 
is  pursuing  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a 
first  degree  and  designed  by  the  institution 
offering  it  to  extend  over  five  academic  years, 
or  (2)  who  is  or  will  be  unable  to  complete 
a  course  of  study  within  the  maximum  period 
of  years  specified  In  the  preceding  sentence 
because  of  a  requirement  that  the  student 
enroll  In  a  noncredlt  remedial  course  of 
study,  such  period  may  be  extended  for  not 
more  than  one  additional  academic  year.  For 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  'non- 
credit  remedial  course  of  study'  Is  a  course 
of  study  for  which  no  credit  is  given  toward 
an  academic  degree,  and  which  is  designed  to 
increase  the  ability  of  the  student  to  engage 
In  an  undergraduate  course  of  study  leading 
to  such  a  degree. 

"(c)  Payments  pursuant  to  an  educational 
opportunity  grant  awarded  under  this  part 
may  be  made  only  so  long  as  the  recipient 
(1)  Is  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  in 
the  course  of  study  which  he  is  pursuing,  ac- 
cording to  the  regularly  prescribed  standards 
and  practices  of  the  institution  from  which 
he  receives  such  grant,  and  (2)  is  devoting 
essentially  full  time  to  that  course  of  study, 
during  the  academic  year.  In  attendance  at 
that  institution.  Failure  to  be  in  attendance 


at  the  Institution  during  vacation  periods  or 
periods  of  military  service,  or  during  other 
p>erlods  during  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines In  accordance  with  regulations  that 
there  Is  good  cause  for  his  nonattendance 
(during  which  periods  he  shall  receive  no 
payments),  shall  not  be  deemed  contrary  to 
clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

"WOBK-STUDT    PROCRAMS 

"Sk;.  412.  (a)  An  eligible  Institution,  in 
aooordADce  with  its  agreement  under  this 
part,  may  pay  for  the  part-Ume  employment 
of  Ita  undergraduate  or  vocational  students, 
through  programs  of  w<M*-study,  in  work  for 
the  institution  itself  (except  In  the  case  of  a 
proprietary  Institution  of  higher  education) 
or  work  in  the  public  interest  for  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  organization  under  an 
arrangement  between  such  institution  and 
such  organization,  but  only  If  such  work 

"  ( 1 )  win  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  Impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  services, 

"(2)  will  be  governed  by  such  conditions 
of  employment  as  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  light  of  such  factors  as  type 
of  wcwk  performed,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  employee,  and 

"(3)  does  not  involve  the  construction, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any 
facility  as  Is  used  or  Is  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tartan  instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship. 

"(b)  (1)  No  student  shall  be  employed  un- 
der such  programs  of  work -study  for  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  fifteen  hours  per  week  dur- 
ing a  semester,  or  other  term  used  by  the  In- 
stitution In  awarding  credits,  during  which 
classes  In  which  the  student  Is  enrolled  are 
In  session. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  computing  the  aver- 
age prescribed  by  the  preceding  paragraph, 
there  shall  be  excluded  any  period  during 
which  the  student  is  on  vacation  or  any  pe- 
riod of  additional  or  nonregtilar  enrollment. 
Employment  under  a  work-study  program 
during  any  such  period  of  additional  or  non- 
regular  enrollment  In  which  classes  In  which 
the  student  Is  enrolled  are  In  session  shall  be 
only  to  the  extent  and  in  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  or  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioner. 

"WORK-STUDY    BENEFITS    IN    LIEU    OF 
GRANT    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  413.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  by 
regulation  prescribe  that  a  portion  of  the  as- 
sistance which  an  eligible  institution  would 
otherwise  make  available  in  the  form  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  under  section 
411  be  made  available  in  the  form  of  work- 
study  payments  pursuant  to  section  412. 
Subject  to  such  regulations,  eligible  institu- 
tions may,  at  their  election,  make  available 
work-study  payments  under  section  412  In 
whole  or  in  part  In  lieu  of  educational  op- 
portunity grants. 

"(b)  Work-study  payments  shall  not  be 
made  In  lieu  of  educational  opportunity 
grants  by  an  institution  under  this  section 
unless — 

"(1)  such  work-study  payments  are  made 
on  a  basis  which  provides  net  earnings  to  the 
student  from  the  Federal  share  of  such  pay- 
ments for  the  academic  year  involved  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  grant  which  he  would 
have  received  for  such  year  had  such  election 
not  been  made: 

"(2)  the  criteria  for  making  such  elections 
are  applied  uniformly  by  such  institution  and 
are  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
consistent  with  such  standards  as  he  may 
prescribe  under  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  A  student  to  whom  work-study  pay- 
ments are  made  available  under  this  section 
In  lieu  of  grant  assistance  may  elect  Instead 
to  receive  a  subsidized  loan  under  part  C, 
or  a  loan  under  title  II  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1956,  In  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  share  of  such  work-study 
payments.  In  the  event  of  such  election,  the 
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amount  allocated  to  such  Institution  under 
section  408  shall  be  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

"AGREZMENTS  WITH  rNSTirUTlONS 

••Sec.  414.  (a)  As  a  condition  for  receiving 
funds  for  educational  opportunity  grants 
and  work-study  payments  under  this  part, 
an  eligible  Institution  shall  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Coounlssloner.  which 
agreement  sh»ll — 

"(l)  provide  that  the  fuiKls  received  by 
the  Institution  under  this  part  shall  be  used 
by  it  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part  and  part  A; 

"(2)  provide  that  the  institution  shall  con- 
duct a  program  of  educational  opportunity 
grants  In  accordance  with  section  411; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  operation  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a  program  of  work-study  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections 
412  and  413.  and  provide  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  compensation  of  students  em- 
ployed in  the  work-study  program  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  will  not.  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b).  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  such  compensation; 

"(4)  include  procedures  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  designed  to  assure  that  each 
student  of  the  institution  eligible  for  a 
subsidized  loan  (or  loan  under  title  II  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 1  in 
accordance  with  section  402  will  be  enabled 
to  obtain  such  loan  in  the  amount  for  which 
he  is  eligible,  including  provision  for  loans 
by  the  institution  to  students  who,  because 
they  or  their  families  do  not  maintain  busi- 
ness relationships  with  eligible  lenders  or 
because  of  their  status  as  initial  yecir  under- 
graduates or  for  any  other  reason,  are  unable 
to  obtain  such  loans  readily  from  other  eligi- 
ble lenders: 

"(5)  Include,  In  the  case  of  a  proprietary 
institution  of  higher  education,  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
availability  of  assistance  under  this  part  to 
students  at  such  institution  has  not  in- 
creased, and  will  not  Increase,  the  tuition, 
fees,  or  other  charges  to  such  students;  and 

"(6)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purpose  erf  this  pajrt. 

"(b)  The  Federal  share  of  work-study  pay- 
ments may  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  com- 
pensation of  students  employed  in  the  work- 
study  program  If  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines, pursusmt  to  regulations  establishing 
objective  criteria  for  such  determinations, 
that  a  Federal  share  in  excess  of  80  per 
centum  is  required  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  In  addition  to  other 
circumstances  under  which  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine  that  a  Federal  share 
In  excess  of  80  per  centum  is  required  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  part,  he 
may  do  so  where  (1)  payment  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  vrould  result  In  a  student  re- 
ceiving funds  In  excess  of  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  section  407.  or  (2)  students  are 
employed  in  (A)  the  work-sDudy  program  of 
an  eligible  institution  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  whose  students  are  from  low-in- 
come families.  (B)  the  counseling  or  tutor- 
ing of  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  or 
(C)  any  project  of  conamunlty  service  with 
respect  to  which  a  limitation  of  the  Federal 
share  to  80  per  centum  would  Impose  un- 
usual hardship  on  the  eligible  Institution  or 
the  public  or  nonprofit  private  organization 
for  which  such  project  is  performed. 

"EXPENSES    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  415.  (a)  An  institution  which  has 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Com- 
missioner under  this  part  shall  be  entitled, 
for  each  academic  year  for  which  It  receives 
an  allocation  under  section  403.  to  a  payment 
In  lieu  of  reimbursement  for  its  expenses 
during  such  academic  year  in  administering 
programs  assisted  under  this  part.  The  pay- 


ment for  an  academic  year  ( 1 )  shall  be  pay- 
able from  such  allocation  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner  and  (2) 
shall  be  an  aiXK>unt  equal  to  3  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  work-study  pay- 
ments and  payments  under  educational  op- 
portunity grants  made  by  such  institution 
during  such  year  under  this  part,  but  not  to 
exceed  $125,000. 

"(b)  An  agreement  under  this  part  may 
also  include  provisions  authorizing  the  in- 
stitution, to  the  extent  and  under  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  to  use. 
out  of  the  Slims  allocated  to  it  few  the  pur- 
poses of  this  f>art,  a  portion  for  Its  admin- 
istrative expenses  (which  for  this  purpose 
may.  among  other  expenses,  include  expenses 
of  counseling  and  guidance,  placement,  and 
consulting  services)  in  developing  or  carry- 
ing out  a  program,  described  in  such  agree- 
ment, to  demonstrate  or  explore  the  feasi- 
bility or  value  of  methods  of  c(X)perative 
education  involving  alternative  periods  of 
full-time  academic  study  at  the  institution 
and  perltxls  of  full-time  public  or  private 
employment  (whether  or  not  afforded  by 
an  organization  described  in  section  411(a)  ) 
approved  or  arranged  for  by  the  Institution 
under  such  program." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  404.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 401,  402.  and  403  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
30.  1971. 

P.^RT  B-Amendments  to  Student  Loan  In- 
suRACE  Program — Interest  Terms  to  Bor- 
rowers Eligible  for  Sitbsidized  Loans; 
Secretary  to  Establish  Maximum  Inter- 
est Rates;  Position  of  Eligible  Insitiu- 
tion  as  Eligible  Lender  Strengthened; 
Necotiabilitt  of  Student  Obligations 
Sec.  405.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
428  of  the  Higher  Bducsitlon  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  428.   (a)(1)   Each   student    who   has 
received  a  loan,  after  June  30.  1971,  which — 
"(A)    is  insured  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der this  part, 

"(B)  is  made  under  a  State  student  loan 
pxogram  meeting  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  under  this  part,  or 

"(C)  is  insured  under  a  program  of  a 
State  or  of  a  nonprofl.t  private  Institution  or 
organization  that  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioner  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section, 

and  with  respect  to  which  loan  an  interest 
subsidy  is  payable  pursuant  to  part  A  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  paid  on  his  behalf  and 
for  his  account  to  the  holder  of  the  loan  (ex- 
cept where  such  holder  is  the  Secretary),  at 
such  times  and  according  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe, a  portion  of  the  Interest  on  his  loan 
determined  under  paragraph   ( 2 ) . 

"(2)  The  portion  of  the  Interest  on  a  loan 
which  a  student  borrower  Is  entitled  to  have 
paid  on  his  behalf  and  for  his  account  to 
the  holder  of  the  loan  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to — 

•'(A)  the  total  amount  of  the  interest  on 
the  unpaid  prlndprtil  amount  of  the  loan' 
which  accrues  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
repayment  period  of  the  loan,  or  which  ac- 
crues during  a  period  in  which  no  part  of 
such  principal  need  be  paid  (whether  or  not 
such  principal  Is  In  fact  paid)  by  reason  of 
a  provision  described  in  section  428(b)(1) 
(L)  or  In  section  427(a)  (2)  (C);  and 

"(B)  the  difference  between  the  per  annum 
rate  of  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  such 
loan  and  three  per  centum  per  annum  of 
such  unpaid  balance  during  the  period  (other 
than  any  portion  of  such  p)erlod  in  which  the 
total  amount  of  the  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
principal  amount  is  payable  by  the  Commis- 
sioner pursuant  to  clause  (A) )  beginning 
with  the  date  upon  which   the  repayment 


period  commences  and  ending  ten  years  after 
such  date,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  repay- 
ment period,  whichever  is  earlier. 

"(3)  Each  holder  of  a  loan  Insured  or  in- 
surable by  the  Commissioner  under  section 
427,  or  with  respect  to  which  payments  of 
Interest  are  required  to  be  made  by  the 
Commissioner,  shall  submit  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
he  may  prescribe,  statements  containing 
such  information  as  may  be  required  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulation  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Commissioner  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  payment  which  he  must  make 
with  respect  to  that  loan.  The  holder  of  a  loan 
with  respect  to  which  payments  are  required 
to  be  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  a  contractual  right,  as 
against  the  United  States,  to  receive  from 
the  Commissioner  the  portion  of  interest  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2) . 

'(4i  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  Interest  on  a 
loan  made  from  a  student  loan  fund  estab- 
lished under  title  n  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Commissioner  may  enter  Into  a 
guaranty  agreement  with  any  State  or  any 
nonprofit  private  institution  or  organiza- 
tion having  a  loan  insurance  program  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 
whereby  the  Commissioner  shall  undertake 
to  reimburse  It.  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  establish,  in  an  eunount 
equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  it  in  discharge  of  its  Insurance 
obligation,  incurred  under  such  loan  in- 
surance program,  with  respect  to  losses  (re- 
sulting from  default  of  the  student  borrower) 
on  the  unpmid  balance  of  the  principal  (other 
than  Interest  added  to  principal)  of  any 
Insured  loan." 

( b )  Section  437  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  437.  If  a  student  borrower  who  has 
received  a  loan  described  In  clause  (A).  (B). 
or  (C)  of  section  428(a)  (1)  (whether  cr  not 
an  interest  subsidy  is  payable  pursuant  to 
part  A  of  this  title  i  dies  or  becomes  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  ( as  determined 
in  accordance  with  regrulatlons  of  the  Com- 
missioner) ,  then  the  Commissioner  shall  dis- 
charge the  borrower's  liability  on  the  loan  by 
repaying  the  amount  owed  on  the  loan 
(except  where  such  amount  is  owed  to  the 
Secretary) ." 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  427  is 
amended  to  read: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  (D)  of 
subsection  (a),  and  clause  (1)(E)  of  sectiop 
428(b) .  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Na- 
tional Student  Loan  Association,  shall  pre- 
scribe maximum  rates  of  interest  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  this  part  which  shall  be 
not  less  than  a  per  annum  rate  equal  to  the 
average  annual  Interest  rate  on  all  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  a  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  rates  are  pre- 
scribed." 

(2)  Clause  (2)  (D)  of  section  427(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  defined  by  the 
Secretary  ( within  the  limits  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (b) )  on  a  national,  regional,  or  other 
appropriate  basis"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)". 

(3)  Clause  (1)(E)  of  section  428(b)  Is 
amended  to  read: 

"(E)  authorizes  interest  on  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  loan  at  a  yearly  rate  not  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  interest  pre- 
scribed for  such  loan  pursuant  to  section 
427(b)  (exclusive  of  any  premium  for  in- 
surance which  may  be  passed  on  to  the  bor- 
rower) ;". 

(4)  Clause  (1)  of  section  428(d)  is  amend- 
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ed  by  striking  out  "not  in  excess  of  7  per 
centum  per  annum"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "not  in  excess  of  the  rate  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  427(b) ". 

(d)(1)  Section  423(a)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting ",  other  than  with  respect  to  loans 
by  eligible  institutions."  after  "429". 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  429  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Subject  to  any  terms,  conditions,  or 
limitations  established  by  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  rights  of  an  eligible 
lender  arising  under  Insurance  evidenced  by 
a  certificate  of  Insurance  issued  to  It  under 
this  section,  or  the  rights  of  any  assignee- 
thereof,  may  be  assigned." 

increase   and   other   adjustments   in   loan 
ceilings 

Sec  406.  (a)  Section  426  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec  425.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  made 
to  a  student  In  any  academic  year  or  Its 
equivalent  (as  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner)  which  may  be  insured 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  $2,500  re- 
duced by  the  total  amount  of  loans  to  the 
student  in  such  academic  year  which  ( 1 )  are 
made  to  the  student  under  a  State  student 
loan  program  meeting  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part,  or 
(2)  are  insured  under  a  program  of  a  State 
or  of  a  nonprofit  private  institution  or  or- 
ganization which  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Commissioner  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  of  section  428.  A  stu- 
dent may  receive  loans  insured  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  not  in  excess  of  a  period  equal 
to  seven  academic  years  reduced  by  the  num- 
ber of  academic  years  In  which  the  student 
has  received  a  loan  described  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence.  If  a  student  has  a  line  of 
credit,  only  actual  pa3anent8  by  the  lender 
to  the  borrower  during  any  year  will  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
total  Insurable  amount  for  such  year. 

■(b)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  sub- 
section (a)  — 

"(1)  the  maximum  loan  to  any  student 
Insured  by  the  Commissioner  in  any  aca- 
demic year  with  respect  to  which  an  Interest 
subsidy  is  payable  pursuant  to  part  A  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  such  part;  and 

"(2)  the  maximum  loan  to  any  student 
insured  by  the  Commissioner  In  any  aca- 
demic year,  other  than  a  loan  described  by 
clause  (1),  shall  not  exceed  the  reasonable 
and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  stu- 
dent. In  such  academic  yetw,  in  consequence 
of  his  attendance  at  an  eligible  Institution; 
and  the  amount  of  such  expenses  shall  be 
esUmated  by  such  eligible  Institution  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

A  statement  of  the  maximum  loan  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  part  A  and 
the  estimate  of  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses,  with  respect  to  a  student  for  any 
academic  year,  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
eligible  Institution  to  the  student  upon  his 
request.  No  loan  or  portion  thereof  shall  be 
iiisured  by  the  Commissioner  In  excess  of 
such  maximum  or  estimate. 

"(c)  The  insurance  liability  on  any  loan 
Insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
Wrt  shaU  be  100  per  centum  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  tiie  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
Such  Insurance  liability  shall  not  include 
liability  for  Interest  whether  or  not  that 
Interest  has  been  added  to  the  principal 
amount  of  the  lotui  except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  herein." 

(b)  Section  428(b)(1)  is  amended  (1)  In 
c^  (A)  by  striking  out  "$1,500"  and  in- 
«rang  "$2,500"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by 
striking  out  all  of  that  clause  that  follows 
in  excess  of  such  annual  limit;",  (2)  In 
«f«?t  *,?*  **y  striking  out  all  of  that  clause 
raat  follows  "students  for"  and  inserting  in 


lieu  thereof  "seven  academic  years  of  study 
or  their  equivalent  (as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner)  reduced 
by  the  nimiber  of  academic  years  in  which 
the  student  has  received  a  loan  Insured  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  part;",  and 
(3)  In  clause  (H)  by  striking  out  all  of  that 
claiise  that  follows  "any  student"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "because  of  lack  of  need 
If  an  Interest  subsidy  Is  payable  pursuant  to 
part  A  with  regard  to  any  loan  to  such  stu- 
dent;". 

deferral  of  interest  and  principal 
payments 

Sec  407.  (a)(1)  Clauses  (E),  (F),and  (G) 
of  section  427(a)  (2)  are  redesignated  clauses 
(P),  (G),  and  (H),  respectively,  and  there 
is  inserted  after  clause  (D)  the  following 
new  clause: 

"(E)  authorizes  the  student  borrower,  if 
agreed  to  by  the  lender,  to  defer  the  pay- 
ment of  periodic  installments  of  principal 
and  Interest  during  any  period  or  periods 
(not  in  excess  of  an  aggregate  of  five  years) 
as  the  student  may,  during  the  repayment 
period,  from  time  to  time  specify  In  advance 
by  written  notice  to  the  lender,  which  de- 
ferred interest  shall  accrue  and  be  added  to 
principal  on  the  date  that  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  is  to  resume,  and  shall 
thereby  increase  the  Insurance  liability  un- 
der this  part  in  the  tmiount  of  such  accrued 
interest,". 

(2)  Clause  (D)  of  section  427(a)(2)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  so  much  of  that 
clause  as  follows  "payable  in  Installments" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "over  a  period 
beginning  on  the  date  upon  which  payment 
of  the  first  Installment  of  principal  falls 
due  and  ending  on  the  date  upon  which  pay- 
ment of  the  last  installment  of  principal  falls 
due,  and  Interest  accruing  but  not  payable 
prior  to  the  date  upon  which  repayment  of 
the  first  installment  of  principal  falls  due 
shall  be  added  to  principal  and  shall  thereby 
Increase  the  Insurance  liability  under  this 
part  in  the  amount  of  such  accrued  in- 
terest,". 

(3)  Clause  (C)  of  section  427(a)(2)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "need  not  be  paid, 
but  interest  shall  accrue  and  be  paid"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  Interest  need 
not  be  paid,  but  Interest  shall  accrue  and  be 
added  to  principal,  and  shall  thereby  In- 
crease the  Insurance  liability  under  this  part 
In  the  amount  of  such  accrued  interest." 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4a8(b)  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (J)  thereof,  (B)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (K)  and  in- 
serting ";  and"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  (C)  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses : 

"(L)  provides  that  periodic  installments 
of  principal  and  interest  need  not  be  paid, 
but  Interest  shall  accrue  and  be  added  to 
principal,  and  is  thereby  Insured  under  such 
program,  during  any  period  (1)  during  which 
the  borrower  is  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
of  study  at  an  eligible  institution,  (11)  not 
in  excess  of  three  years  during  which  the 
borrower  is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  (ill)  not  in  excess  of 
three  years  during  which  the  borrower  is  In 
service  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  or  (Iv)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  dur- 
ing which  the  borrower  Is  in  service  as  a 
full-time  volunteer  under  title  Vm  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964." 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  428  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  encourage 
the  inclusion.  In  any  State  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate student  loan  insurance  program  meeting 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b),  of  pro- 
visions authorizing  the  student  borrower,  it 
agreed  to  by  the  lender,  to  defer  the  pay- 
ment of  periodic  Installments  of  principal 
and  Interest  during  any  period  or  periods 
(not  in  excess  of  an  aggregate  of  five  years) 


as  the  student  may,  during  the  repayment 
period,  from  time  to  time  specify  in  advance 
by  written  notice  to  the  lender,  which  de- 
ferred interest  shall  accrue  and  be  added  to 
principal  on  the  date  that  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  is  to  resume,  and  shall 
thereby  increase  the  insurance  liability  of 
such  programs,  and  the  Federal  guaranty 
applicable  to  such  program." 

extension  of  permissible  repayment  period 
Sec.  40e.  (a)  (1)  Clause  (B)  of  section  427 
(a)  (2)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  provides  for  repayment  (except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  the  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  in  Installments  over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years  (unless 
sooner  repaid)  nor  more  than  twenty  years 
beginning  nine  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an 
eligible  Institution  at  least  one-half  the 
normal  full-time  academic  workload  as  de- 
termined by  the  Institution  except  that 
in  the  computation  of  such  periods  there 
shall  be  excluded  periods  in  which  Interest  or 
principal  Is  not  paid  pursuant  to  clause  (C) 
or  clause  (E) .  and  except,  also,  that  the  note 
or  other  written  agreement  evidencing  It  may 
contain  such  provisions  relating  to  repay- 
ment in  the  eveffF'of  default  in  the  payment 
of  interest  or  in  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
insurance  premiums,  or  other  default  of  the 
borrower,  as  may  be  authorized  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  In  effect  at  the 
time  the  loan  Is  made.". 

(2)  Clause  (C)  of  such  section  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "1964"  and 
inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)(1)  Clause  (D)  of  section  428(b)(1) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(D)  provides  for  repayment  (except  as 
provided  by  subsection  (e)  of  the  principal 
amounts  of  loans  in  installments  over  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  five  years  ( unless  sooner 
repaid)  nor  more  than  twenty  years  begin- 
ning nine  months  after  the  date  on  which 
the  student  ceases  to  carry  at  an  eligible 
institution  at  least  one-half  the  normal  full- 
time  academic  workload  as  determined  by 
the  Institution,  except  that  in  the  compu- 
tation of  such  periods  there  shall  be  exclud- 
ed periods  In  which  Interest  or  principal  is 
not  paid  pursusmt  to  clause  (L)  of  this  para- 
graph or  subsection  (e),  and  except,  also, 
that  the  note  or  other  written  agreement 
evidencing  it  may  contain  such  provisions 
relating  to  repayment  In  the  event  of  default 
in  the  payment  of  Interest  or  in  the  payment 
of  the  cost  of  insurance  premiums,  or  other 
default  of  the  borrower,  as  may  be  authorized 
by  regulations  of  the  Commissioner  In  effect 
at  the  time  the  loan  Is  made;". 

(2)  Section  428(b)(1)(C)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  clause  (11)  thereof,  and  redesig- 
nating clause  (ill)  as  clause  (II). 

extension  of  program  and  repeal  or  previous 
federal  loan  insurance  ceiling 

Sec.  409.  Section  424  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec  424.  Except  as  provided  In  the  next 
sentence.  Federal  loan  Insurance  pursuant 
to  this  part  may  be  granted  only  for  loans 
made  (or  for  loan  Installments  paid  pursuant 
to  lines  of  credit)  to  students  prior  to  July  1, 
1976.  Thereafter,  such  Insurance  may  be 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  students 
who  have  obtained  prior  loans  insured  under 
this  part  to  continue  or  complete  their  edu- 
cational progranas;  but  no  insurance  may  be 
granted  for  any  loan  made  or  installment  paid 
after  June  30,  1980." 

repeal  of  cancellation  of  national  defense 
student  loans 

Sec.  410.  Subparagraph   (3)   of  section  206 
(b)    of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  Is  repealed. 
eligibility    for    national    defense   student 

LOANS 

Sec.  411.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  205  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968 
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la  amended  by  Inserting  after  "course  of 
■tudy"  the  following:  ",  and  to  such  prlorl- 
tlea  In  tb»  lending  of  such  funds  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  from  time  to  time  establish 
pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966*. 

AtrrHORtTT  TO  MAINTAIN  STUDENT  LOAN  TONDS 

Sec.  412.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  NaUonal 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1975"  wherever  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu   thereof  "1980". 

EITBCTrVB     DATE     APPLICABLE    TO     SECTIONS     405 
TKSOCCH    411 

Sec  413.  Sections  406  through  411  of  this 
Act  shall  be  eHectlve  with  respect  to  loans 
made  or  disbursed  to  students  after  June  30, 
1971. 

Part  B — Est.\blishment  or  National 
Student  Iajan  Association 
Sec.  420    Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Pakt  D — National  Student  Loan 
Association 

"declaration  of  puepose 

"Sec.  441.  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  part  to 
establish  a  private  co«T>cwutlon  flnanced  by 
private  capital  to  serve  as  a  secondary  market 
for  student  loans  Insured  under  p€u-t  C  and 
to  provide  liquidity  for  thoee  who  make  such 
loans. 

"CREATION    OP   AGENCY  ' 

"Sec.  442.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Student  Locm  Association  ( hereinafter  in  this 
part  referred  to  as  the  'Association' ) .  The  As- 
sociation shall  have  succession  until  dis- 
solved by  Act  of  Congress.  It  shall  maintain 
its  principal  office  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of 
venue  and  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident 
thereof.  Offices  may  be  established  by  the 
Association  in  such  other  place  or  places 
as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
conduct  of  Its  business. 

"(b)  The  Association,  including  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mortgages, 
or  other  security  holdings,  and  Income  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
imposed  by  any  State,  territory,  possession. 
Commonwealth,  or  dependency  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by 
any  county,  municipality,  or  local  taxing 
authority,  except  that  any  real  property  of 
the  Association  shall  be  subject  to  State, 
territorial,  county,  municipal,  or  local  tax- 
ation to  the  same  extent  according  to  its 
value  as  other  real  property  Is  taxed. 

"BOARD   or   DIRECTOaS 

"Sec.  443.  (a)  The  Association  shall  have 
a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  twenty-one 
persona. 

'•(b)  An  interim  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  interim  Chairman.  The 
Interim  Board  shall  consls.,  of  twenty-one 
members,  seven  of  whom  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  eligible  lenders  under  part  C  other 
than  eligible  Institutions,  seven  of  eligible 
institutions  (as  defined  in  section  435(a)). 
and  seven  of  the  general  public.  The  interim 
Board  shall  arrange  for  an  initial  offering  of 
common  stock  and  take  whatever  other  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  oper- 
ations of  Che  A.<:sociation. 

"(c)  When,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, sufficient  common  stock  of  the  Associ- 
ation has  been  purchased  by  eligible  institu- 
tions and  banks  or  other  financial  institu- 
tions, the  holders  of  such  stock  which  are 
eligible  institutions  shall  elect  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  hold- 
ers of  such  stock  which  are  banks  or  other 
financial  institutions  shall  elect  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  IMrectors.  The  President 
shall  appoint  the  remaining  seven  members. 
The  members  so  elected  and  appointed  shall 
elect  a  chairman.  The  elections  referred  to 


in  this  subeectloQ  shall  be  carried  out  In 
such  manner  as  the  Interim  Board  may 
prescribe. 

"(d)  The  Interim  Board  shall  thereafter 
turn  over  the  affairs  of  the  Association  to 
the  regular  Board  so  chosen  or  appointed. 

"(e)  The  directors  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  until  their  successors  have  been 
appointed  and  have  qualified.  The  remain- 
ing directors  shall  each  be  elected  for  a  term 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  common  stockholders  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  until  their  successors  have  been 
elected.  Any  appointive  seat  on  the  Board 
which  becomes  vacant  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  President.  Any  elective  seat 
on  the  Board  which  becomes  vacant  after 
the  annual  election  of  the  directors  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Board,  but  only  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term. 

"(f)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  its  chairman.  The  Board  shall 
determine  the  general  policies  which  will 
govern  the  operations  of  the  Association.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall,  with  the  »p- 
proval  of  the  Board,  select,  appoint,  and 
compensate  qualified  persona  to  fill  the  of- 
fices provided  for  in  the  bylaws,  with  such 
executive  functions,  powers,  and  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  bylaws  or  by  the 
Board  of  EWrectors,  and  such  persons  shall 
be  the  executive  officers  of  the  Association 
and  shaU  discharge  all  such  executive  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties. 

"rUNCTTONS 

"Sec  444.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  part  and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Association  is  authorized  to  make  ad- 
vances on  the  security  of.  or  to  purchase, 
service,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in,  student 
loans  which  are  insured  under  part  C. 

"(b)  Any  advance  made  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  face  amount  of  the  Insured 
loans  upon  the  security  of  which  such  ad- 
vance is  made.  The  proceeds  from  any  ad- 
vance shall  be  invested  in  additional  insured 
student  loans. 

"COMMON   STOCK 

"3ec.  445.  (a)  The  Association  shall  have 
common  stock  having  a  par  value  of  $100 
per  share. 

"(b)  Bach  share  of  common  stock  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote  with  rights  of  cumula- 
tive voting  at  all  elections  of  directors.  Vot- 
ing shall  be  by  classes  as  described  In  section 
443(c). 

"(c)  The  common  stock  of  the  Association 
shall  be  transferable,  as  to  the  Association, 
only  on  the  books  of  the  Association.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  shares  of  common  stock  the  Associa- 
tion may  issue  and  have  outstanding  at  any 
one  time.  Shares  of  such  stock  which  are 
outstanding  may  be  called  for  retirement  at 
par  at  the  option  of  the  Association  at  any 
time. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  net  income  is 
earned  and  realized,  dividends  may  be  de- 
clared on  common  stock  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Such  dividends  shall  be  paid  to 
the  holders  at  outstanding  shares  of  common 
stock,  except  that  no  such  dividend  shall  be 
payable  with  respect  to  any  share  which  h-ss 
been  called  for  redemption  past  the  effective 
date  of  such  call. 

"OBLIGATIONS 

"Sec  446.  (a)  The  Association  Is  author- 
ized with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  issue  and  have  outstanding 
obligations  having  maturities  and  bearing 
such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Association  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  obli- 
gations may  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of 
the  Association  before  maturity  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  stipulated  therein. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  guar- 
antee payment  when  due  of  principal  and  In- 


terest on  obligations  Issued  by  the  AsaocU- 
tion  In  an  aggregate  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

"(c)  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  under  guarantees  issued 
by  him.  he  is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions in  such  forms  and  denominations,  bear- 
ing such   maturities,   and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary   of    the  Treasury.   Such   notes  or 
other    obligations    shall    bear    Interest   at  a 
rate    determined    by    the    Secretary   of   the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent  average   market   yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  \a 
authorized    and    directed    to    purchase    any 
notes  and  other  obligations  Issued  hereunder 
and  for  that  pur(>ose  he  is  authorized  to  use 
as   a   public   debt   transaction   the   proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  that  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  any  purchase  of  such  notes 
and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemprtlons,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as 
public  debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  principal  and  Interest  on  the  notes 
or  obUgatlons  Issued  by  him  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

"GENSHAL     AUTHOBITT 

"Sec.  447.  The  Association  shall  have  au- 
thority— 

"(a)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend, in  its  corporate  name  and  through  its 
own  counsel: 

"(b)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed: 

"(c)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by  Its 
board  of  directors  such  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  business: 

"(d)  to  conduct  its  business,  carry  on  Ita 
operations,  and  have  offices  and  exercise  the 
authority  granted  by  this  part  In  any  State 
without  regard  to  any  qualification  or  similar 
statute  In  any  State; 

"(e)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, own,  hold,  Improve,  use,  or  otherwise 
deal  in  and  with  any  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  or  any  interest  therein,  wherever 
situated: 

"(f)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  in  aid  of  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Association: 

"(g)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge, 
lease,  exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  Its 
property  and  assets; 

"(h)  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys. 
employees,  and  agents  as  may  be  required,  to 
determine  their  qualifications,  to  define  their 
duties,  to  fix  their  salaries,  to  require  bonds 
for  them  and  fix  the  penalty  thereof;  and 
"(1)  to  enter  Into  contracts,  to  execute  in- 
struments, to  incur  liabilities,  and  to  do  all 
things  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the  proper 
mansigement  at  Its  affairs  and  the  proper 
conduct  of  its  busineas. 
"audit 
"Sec.  448.  The  accounts  of  the  Association 
shaU  be  audited  at  least  annually.  Such 
audits  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  by  in- 
dependent certified  public  accountants  or  by 
Independent  licensed  public  accoununta,  li- 
censed on  or  before  December  31,  1970,  who 
are  certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  au- 
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tbortty  of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  United  States,  except  that 
independent  public  accountants  licensed  to 
practice  by  such  regulatory  authority  after 
December  31.  1970,  and  persons  who,  although 
not  so  certified  or  licensed,  meet,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  experience  representative  of  the 
highest  standards  prescribed  by  the  licens- 
ing authorities  of  the  several  States  which 
provide  for  the  continuing  licensing  of  pub- 
lic accountants  and  which  are  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  in  ^propriate  regfulatlons  may 
perform  such  audits  untU  December  31,  1975. 
A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

"OBLlOA'riONS     AS     LAWFUL     INVESTMENTS, 
ACCEPTANCE    AS    8BCURITT 

"Sec  449.  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  As- 
sociation shall  be  lawful  Investments,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds,  the  investment  or 
deposit  of  which  shall  be  under  authority  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer 
or  officers  thereof.  All  stock  and  obligations 
Issued  by  the  Association  pursuant  to  this 
part  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt  securities 
within  the  meaning  of  laws  administered  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  to 
the  same  extent  as  securities  which  are  di- 
rect obligations  of  or  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  or  Interest  by  the  United 
States.  The  Association  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  14(b)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  be  deemed  to  be  an  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

"PREPARATION    OF    OeLIGATIONS 

"Sec  450.  In  order  to  furnish  obligations 
for  delivery  by  the  Association,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  prepare  such 
obligations  in  such  form  as  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  approve,  such  obligations  when 
prepared  to  be  held  In  the  Treasury  subject 
to  delivery  upon  order  by  the  Association. 
The  engraved  plates,  dies,  bed  pieces,  and 
other  material  executed  In  connection  there- 
with shall  remain  In  the  custody  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  As'soclatlon  shall 
relmbiu-se  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
any  expenditures  made  In  the  preparation, 
custody,  and  delivery  of  such  obligations. 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  451.  The  Association  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress a  report  of  its  operations  and  activities 
during  each  year,  Including  a  report  of  the 
audit  conducted  under  section  448. 

' '  SEP  ARABILITT 

"Sec  452.  If  any  provisions  of  this  part  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  perron  or 
circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  part,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provisions  to  other  persons  or 
ripcumetances,  shall  not  be  affected. 

"INTERIM     FINANCING     ARRANGEMENT     FOR 
STUDENT   LOANS 

"Sec.  453.  (a)  Any  eligible  institution  (as 
defined  in  section  408)  which,  subsequent 
to  enactment  of  this  part,  makes  a  loan  on 
which  a  subsidy  is  payable  under  section 
428(a),  may  offer  that  loan  for  sale  to  the 
Secretary,  and,  until  such  time  as  the  Ae- 
Bociation.  in  the  Secretary's  Judgment,  Is  able 
to  purchase  student  loans  Insured  under 
part  C,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  purchase  any  such  loon  at  a  price 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal thereof  and  Interest  thereon  at  the 
time  of  purchase 

■'(b)  Upon  application  to  him  by  an  eligi- 
ble Institution  indicating  that  such  institu- 
tion Is,  in  the  Secretary's  Judgment,  in  need 
of  funds  with  which  to  make  loans  on  which 
subsidies  are  payable  under  section  428(a), 
the  Secretary  ahall  make  an  advance  of 
funds  to  such  Institution  against  the  future 
purchase  by  him  of  such  loans. 


"(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  eligible  institution  from 
which  he  has  pur(diased  ome  or  more  loejis 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  under  which 
agreement  such  institution  (A)  will  under- 
take to  perform  administrative  functlona 
with  respect  to  any  loan  purchased  trotn 
it  by  the  Secretary  and  (B)  be  reimbursed 
the  cost  thereof. 

"authorization  or  appropriations 

"Sec.  454.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated BU(di  sums  SLS  may  be  neceaaary 
to  carry  out  the  preceding  section. 

"TERMINAXTON   OF  INTERIM   FINANCING   AR- 
RANGEMENT 

"Sec  455.  At  such  time  as  the  Association 
Is  able  to  purchase  student  loans  Insured 
under  part  C,  such  Association  shall  pur- 
chase from  the  Secretary  student  locuis 
which  he  has  acquired  under  section  453(a). 
Such  loans  shall  be  purchased  by  such  As- 
sociation upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  determine.  Such 
Association  shall  not  deal  in  any  other 
student  loans  until  it  has  first  purchased 
from  the  Secretary  all  loans  which  he  has  so 
acquired. 

"PURCHASE  OF  OBLIGATIONS  BT  TRBASURT 

"Sec.  456.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  to  purchase,  in  bis  discretion 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
determines,  any  obligations  issued  by  the 
Association  under  section  446(a) ,  and  for 
such  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  tmy  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under 
such  Act  are  extended  to  Include  such  pur- 
chases. The  aggregate  principal  amount  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  outstanding 
holdings  of  such  obligations  may  not  exceed 
at  any  time-  an  amount  greater  than  $250,- 
000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
sell,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
determines,  any  of  the  obligations  acquired 
by  him  under  this  section.  All  redemptions, 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  obligations  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States." 

AMENDMENTS   RELATING    TO   FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Sec  421.  (a)  The  sixth  sentence  of  the 
seventh  paragraph  of  section  5136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (12  XJS.C.  24), 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  obligations  of 
the  National  Student  Loan  Association,"  Im- 
mediately after  "or  obligations,  participa- 
tion, or  other  Instruments  of  or  Issued  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
or  the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation.". 

(b)  Section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  84).  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(14)  Obligations  of  the  National  Student 
Loan  Association  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
limitation  based  upon  such  capital  and  sur- 
plus." 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933,  as 
ameuded  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c)).  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  in  obligations  of  the  Na- 
tional Student  Loan  Association;"  in  the 
second  proviso  Immediately  after  "any 
pollticaf  subdivision  thereof." 

(d)  Clause  (E)  of  paragraph  (8)  of  section 
8  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  ( 12  U.S.C. 
1757)  (8)  (E)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or 
the  National  Student  Loan  Association"  Im- 
mediately following  "Government  National 
Mortgage  Association". 

INAPPLICABILITT  OF  TRUTH  IN  LENDING  ACT 

Sec.  422.  Section  104  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1603)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
thereof: 


"(5)  Loans  under  title  II  of  the  NaUonal 
Defense  EducaUon  Act  of  1958  or  loans  to 
which  title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  applicable". 

effective  date 
Sec  423.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 420,  421,  and  422  shall  be  effective  with 
respect     to     fiscal     years     beginning     after 
June   30,   1971. 

part  c— consolidation   of  special  services 

PROaRAMS 

Sec  430.  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after 
part  D  the  following  new  part : 

"Part  E — Idkntiftino  Qualified  Low-Income 
Students;  Prepared  Them  for  Postsec- 
ONOART  Education;  Special  Services  for 
Such  Students  in  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education 

"Sec  461.  (a)  To  assist  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  part  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5),  to  make 
grants  to,  or  contracts  with.  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  including  institutions  with 
vocational  and  career  education  programs, 
combinations  of  such  institutions,  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  (in- 
cluding professional  and  scholarly  associa- 
tions), and  in  exceptional  cases  secondary 
schools  and  secondary  vocational  schools,  for 
planning,  developing,  or  carrying  out  within 
the  States  one  or  more  of  the  services  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c),  except  that  no 
grant  may  be  made  to  an  agency,  organiza- 
tion, institution,  or  school  other  than  a  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  one. 

"(b)  Such  services  shall  be  designed  to 
enable  youths  from  low-income  backgrounds 
who  have  academic  potential  (but  may  lack 
adequate  secondary  school  preparation  or  be 
ph3rsically  handicapped)  to  enter,  continue, 
or  resume  a  program  of  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. 

"(c)  Such  services  are — 

"(1)  publicizing  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid; 

"(2)  Identifying  youths  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  encouraging  them  to  com- 
plete secondary  school  and  to  undertake  post- 
secondary  education: 

"(3)  encouraging  youths  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  who  have  dropped  out  of  second- 
ary school  or  college  to  reenter  educational 
programs,  including  programs  of  postsecond- 
ary education; 

"(4)  generating  skills  and  motivation  nec- 
essary for  success  in  education  beyond  high 
school; 

"(5)  providing  counseling,  tutorial,  or  oth- 
er educational  services,  including  special 
summer  programs,  to  remedy  academic  de- 
ficiencies; 

"(6)  providing  career  guidance,  placement, 
or  other  student  personnel  services  (Includ- 
ing health  services) ; 

"(7)  identifying,  encouraging,  and  coun- 
seling students  with  a  view  to  their  under- 
taking a  program  of  graduate  or  professional 
education;  and 

"(8>  providing  other  special  or  supple- 
mental services  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  subsection  ( b ) . 

"(d)  EInrollees  who  are  participating  on  an 
essentially  full-time  basis  In  one  or  more 
services  being  provided  under  subsection  (c) 
may  be  paid  stipends,  but  not  in  excess  of 
$30  per  month  except  In  exceptional  cases 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  a)>pro- 
priated  to  carry  out  this  part  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal 
years." 

EFFECTIVE    date 

Sec.  43 1 .  The  amendments  made  by  section 
430  shall  be  effective  vrith  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1971. 
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TTTLE  V — AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  V  OP 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  (EDUCATION 
PROFESSIONS    DEVELOPMENT    ACT) 

Pajw  a — Amendments  to  Paet  A  or  Tmj:  V 

EXTENSION  or  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
EDUCATION  PKOrXSSIONS  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
PROCKAM  FOB  ATTSACTINC  QUALDIEO  PESSON- 
NEL    TO    THE    riELD    Or    EDUCATION 

Sec.  501.  (a)  Section  502(f)  of  title  V  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act »  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "three"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "eight". 

(b)  Section  504(b)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and"  before  "the  sum  of 
M.000,000"  and  Inserting  the  foUowlng  after 
"July  1,  1971":  ",  and  such  sums  as  may  oe 
necessary  for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
years". 

Past  B — Amendments  to  Subpart  1  or  Part  B 
(Teacher  Corps) 

EXTENSON    or    PROGRAM 

Sec.  510.  Section  511(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  amended  (1 )  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "$100,000,000".  and  Insert- 
ing the  foUowlng  after  "July  1.  1971".  ".  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
next  five  fiscal  years". 

Part     C — Amendments    to    Subpart     2    or 
Part   B 

EXTENSION   or  PROGRAM 

Sec.  530.  Section  518(b)  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  Is  amendad  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "$65,000,000"  and  by  Insert- 
ing ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years  '  imme- 
diately after  "July  1,  1971". 

RETRAINING   Or  TEACHERS   AND  EMPLOYMENT  OP 
TUTORS    AND    INSTRUCTIONAL    ASSISTANTS 

Sec.  521.  Section  518(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "(2)" 
and  by  adding  the  following  before  the  pe- 
riod: ",  (3)  to  employ  high  school  and  college 
students  as  tutors  or  instructional  assistants 
for    educationally    disadvantaged    children. 

(4)  to  compensate  such  tutors  and  instruc- 
tional assistants  at  such  rates  as  the  Ccwn- 
mlssioner  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally-supported  work-study  programs, 
and  (5)  to  provide  necessary  training  to 
teachers  to  enable  them  to  teach  other 
grades  or  other  subjects  in  which  such  agen- 
cies have  a  teacher  shortage". 

REDUCING   MINIMUM   ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  522.  Section  519(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$100,000"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "$50,000". 

CONFORMING     AMENDMENTS     AND     INCREASE     IN 
AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  523.  (a)  Section  520(a)  (2)  Is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  "and  (C) "  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(C)  programs  to  such 
agencies  to  employ  high  school  and  college 
students  as  tutors  or  instructional  assistance 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  children, 
(D)  programs  of  such  agencies  to  compen- 
sate such  tutors  and  instructional  assistants 
at  such  rates  as  the  Commissioner  may  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  with  {>revaillng  prac- 
tices under  comparable  federally-supported 
work-study  programs,  (E)  programs  of  such 
sigencies  to  provide  necessary  training  to 
teachers  to  enable  them  to  teach  other  grades 
or  other  subjects  in  which  such  agencies  have 
a  teacher  shortage,  and  (P)",  (B)  by  strik- 
ing out  "3"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'5",  and  (C)  by  Inserting  before  the  semi- 
colon: "or.  $20,000,  whichever  is  greater." 

(b)  Section  520(a)(3)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  for  the  retraining  of  teachers" 
Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof. 

ELIMINATING     CBLINC    ON     AMOUNT     rOR     AIDES 

Sec.  524.  Section  520(a)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 

(5)  and    designating    paragraphs    (6),    (7), 


(8) ,  and  (9)  as  paragraphs  (S) .  (6) ,  (7) .  and 
(8),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  in  para- 
graph  (5),  as  so  redesig^nated.  "Is  teaching, 
or"  Immediately  after  "because  he". 
Part  D — Amendments  to  Part  D — Improving 

Training  Opportunities  fob  Non-Higher 

Education  Personnel 

extension  of  program 

Sec.  530.  Section  532  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  U  amended  by  striking  out 
and"  before  "the  sum  of  $90.000,000 '  and 
Inserting  the  following  after  "July  1,  1971": 
■■,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neceaeary  for 
each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years". 

SUPPORT   or   TUTORS    AND    INSTRUCTIONAL 
ASSISTANTS 

Sec  531.  Section  531(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  program  or  projects  to  employ  tutors 
or  Instructional  assistants  in  preschool,  ele- 
mentary, and  secondary  school  classes,  espe- 
cially for  educationally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren". 

Sec.  532.  Section  531(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  ": 
or"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  compensating  tutors  and  instruc- 
tional assistants  at  such  rates  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  the  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  work-study  pro- 
grams." 

DEVELOPING  AND  STRENGTHENING  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  AND  RELATED 
EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  533.  Section  531(b)  of  such  Act  is  f\ir- 
ther  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  to  a  semicolon,  by  adding  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  11,  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  programs  or  projects  (including  co- 
operative arrangements  or  consortia  between 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  Junior  and 
conununlty  colleges,  or  between  such  institu- 
tions and  State  or  local  educational  agencies 
and  nonprofit  education  associations)  for  the 
development,  expansion,  or  improvement  of 
undergraduate  programs  for  preparing  edu- 
cational personnel,  including  design,  devel- 
opment, and  evaluation  of  exemplary  under- 
graduate training  programs,  introduction  of 
high  quality  and  more  effective  curricula 
and  cuiTicular  materials,  and  the  provision 
of  Increased  opportunities  for  practlcum 
teaching  experience  for  prospective  teachers 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools." 

Sec.  534.  Section  531(c)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  section  532  of  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  "or"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2|  and  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 3 ) ,  by  inserting  a  semicolon 
and  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  and 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  projects  or  prog^rams  to  develop,  ex- 
pand, or  improve  undergraduate  and  other 
programs  for  training  educational  person- 
nel." 

APPLICATION  OF  PART  D  TO  INDIAN  SCHOOLS 

Sec  535.  Section  532  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
•(a)"  after  "SEC.  532."  and  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner 
may  also  make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  this 
ptut  with  respect  to  persons  preparing  to 
serve  as  teachers  of  individuals  on  reserva- 
tions serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  Indian  children  operated  or  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
terms  upon  which  payments  for  that  purpose 
may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  best 
carry  out  the  policy  of  this  p«rt." 

Part  B — Consoudation  of  Tttle  IV  of  the 
Natiowal  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
WriH  Part  E  of  Tttle  V  of  the  Hichxs 
Education  Act  of  1965  (Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act) 

EXTENSION      or     PROGRAM 

Sec  540.  Section  543  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "the  sum  of  $36,000,000"  and 
inserting  the  fotlowing  after  "July  1,  I97l": 
".  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years". 

broadening  class  of  INSTrrUTIONS  FOR  WHICH 
PERSONNEL    MAT    BE    TRAINED 

Sec  541.  (a)  Section  541(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Institutions  of 
higher  education"  as  it  appears  immediately 
before  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "postsecondary  institutions". 

(b|  Section  541(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fellowships  which  are  eligible 
for  support  under  title  IV  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  or  for". 

(c)  Section  541(c)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Institutions  of  higher  education"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "post  secondary  in- 
stitutions". 

PROVISION    FOR    INSTITUTIONAL   ALLOWANCE 

Sec  542.  Section  542  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Sec.  542."  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Sec.  542.  (a)"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  arrangement  with  an  Institution 
of  higher  education  under  this  part  that  au- 
thorizes the  payment  of  stipends  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  also  pro- 
vide that  the  Osmmlssioner  shall  pay  to  such 
institution  such  amount  as  he  may  de- 
termine to  be  consistent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  federaUy  sup- 
ported prognuiLS.  except  that  such  amount 
shaU  not  exceed  $3,500  per  academic  year  for 
each  person  receiving  a  stipend  pursuant  to 
the  arrangement." 

SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

Sec  543.  Effective  July  1.  1971.  tiUe  IV  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
is  repealed,  except  that  in  the  case  of  any 
individual  who  was  awarded  a  feUowship 
pursuant  to  such  title  for  which  payments 
for  the  first  academic  year  of  such  fellow- 
ship were  made  or  to  be  made  from  appro- 
priations for  any  fiscal  year  ending  before 
July  1,  1971,  payments  with  respect  to  such 
fellowshii>s  shall  continue  to  be  made  for 
periods  after  June  30.  1971.  from  appropria- 
tions under  Part  E  of  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  but  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  and  for  the  same 
fjeriod  of  time  as  though  such  title  IV  had  not 
been  repealed. 

PART  P— AMENDMENT  TO  PART  F— TRAIN- 
ING AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP  VOCATION- 
AL PERSONNEL 

EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  550.  Section  555  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "the  stim  of  $35,000,000"  and 
inserting  the  foUowing  after  "June  30,  1970 ': 
',  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  next  six  fiscal  years." 

ETFECTrVE    DATE 

Stx.  551.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, the  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shaU  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30.  1971. 
TITLE  VI— REPEAL  OP  TITLES  VI,  Vm,  IX. 
X.  AND  XI  OP  THE  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ACT 

Sec.  601.  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  pertaining  to  improvement  of 
undergraduate  instruction,  title  Vin  of  such 
Act.  pertaining  to  networks  for  knowledge. 
tlUe  X  of  such  Act.  pertaining  to  Improve- 
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ment  of  graduate  programs,  and  title  XI  of 
such  Act,  pertaining  to  law  school  clinical  ex- 
perience programs,  are,  effective  July  1.  1971, 
repealed. 

TITLE    VII— AMENDMENTS    TO    GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 

Sec  701.  (a)  Title  XII  and  sections  1201 
through  1210  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  and  all  references  thereto,  are  redesig- 
nated as  title  VIII  and  sections  801  through 
810  of  such  Act,  respectively. 

( b )  Title  VIII  of  such  Act,  as  redesignated 
by  this  Act,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"UNIFORM  APPLICATION  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec  811.  Any  application  for  assistance 
under  titles  II,  III.  or  V  submitted  to  the 
Commissioner  by  an  institution  of  higher 
education  or  other  eligible  applicant  shall 
not  be  approved  unless  It  contains  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner  that — 

"(1)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
such  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so  used 
as  to  supplement,  and  to  the  extent  practical, 
increase  the  fiscal  effort  that  would,  in  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made  by 
the  applicant  for  purposes  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  title,  and  In  no  cas^ 
supplant  such  effort; 

"(2)  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  account- 
ing procedures  have  been  adopted  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  ot 
and  accounting  for  F'ederal  funds  paid  under 
such  title; 

"(3)  procedures  have  been  adopted  (A) 
for  the  periodic  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  programs  to  be  supported  under 
such  title,  and  (B)  for  appropriate  dissemi- 
nation of  the  results  of  such  evaluation;  and 

"(4)  the  applicant  (A)  will  make  such  re- 
ports. In  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
such  title  and  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  funds  provided  under  that  title  have 
been  effective  In  carrying  out  Its  purposes 
(Including  reports  of  evaluations),  and  (B) 
will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  702.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 701  ShaU  be  effective  July  1,  1971. 

TITLE    VIII— AMENDMENTS    TO    HIGHER 
EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT 

EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
101(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Faculties 
Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$936,000,000"  and  by  Inserting  ",  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  next  two  fiscal  years"  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period. 

(b)  Section  105(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "four"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "six". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  201 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "the  sum  of  $120,000,000"  and  by  in- 
serting ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years" 
immediately  before  the  period. 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  section  303(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "the  sum  of  $400,000,000"  and  by  in- 
serting ",  and  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years" 
Immediately  before  the  period. 

(e)  Section  306(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  on  July  1  of  each  of  the 
next  two  years"  Immediately  after  "July  1, 
1970". 

(f)  Section  408(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1973". 

CXVII 318— Part  4 


NEW  PROGRAM  OF  INSURED  LOANS  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  NONPROFIT  PRIVATE  ACADEMIC 
FACTLTTIES 

Sec  802.  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  section  306  the 
f  oUovtring : 

"academic  facilities  loan  insurance 
"Sec  307.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit 
private  institutions  of  higher  education  and 
nonprofit  private  higher  education  building 
agencies  to  procure  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities,  the  Commissioner 
may  insure  the  payment  of  interest  and 
principal  on  such  loans  If  such  Institutions 
and  agencies  meet,  with  respect  to  such 
loans,  criteria  prescribed  by  or  under  sec- 
tion 306  for  the  making  of  annual  interest 
grants  under  such  section. 

"(b)  No  loan  Insurance  under  subsection 
(a)  may  apply  to  so  much  of  the  principal 
amount  of  any  loan  as  exceeds  90  per  centum 
of  the  development  cost  of  the  academic  fa- 
cility with  respect  to  which  such  loan  was 
made. 

"RIGHT    OF    RECOVERY     AND     INCONTESTABLE 
NATURE    OF    INSURANCE 

"Sec  308.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  any  Institution  or 
agency  to  which  loan  Insurance  has  been  Is- 
sued under  section  307  the  amount  of  any 
payment  made  pursuant  to  that  Insurance, 
unless  the  Commissioner  for  good  cause 
waives  Its  rights  of  recovery.  Upon  making 
any  such  payment,  the  United  States  shall 
be  subrogated  to  all  of  the  rights  of  the  re- 
cipient of  the  payment  with  respect  to  which 
the  payment  was  made. 
"  "(b)  Any  Insurance  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner pursuant  to  section  307  shall  be  in- 
contestable in  the  hands  of  the  institution 
or  agency  on  whose  behalf  such  Insurance  is 
issued,  and  as  to  any  agency,  organization, 
or  Individual  who  makes  or  contracts  to 
make  a  loan  to  such  institution  or  agency 
In  reliance  thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  such  Institu- 
tion or  agency  or  on  the  part  of  the  agency, 
organization,  or  Individual  who  makes  or 
contracts  to  make  such  loan. 

"CONDITIONS 

"Sec  309.  Insurance  may  be  Issued  by  the 
Commissioner  under  section  307  only  if  he 
determines  that  the  terms,  conditions,  ma- 
turity, security  (if  any),  and  schedule  and 
amounts  of  repayments  with  respect  to  the 
loan  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  are  other- 
wise reasonable  and  in  accord  with  regula- 
tions. Including  a  determination  that  the 
rate  of  Interest  does  not  exceed  such  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  obliga- 
tion outstanding  as  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines to  be  reasonable,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  range  of  interest  rates  prevail- 
ing in  the  private  market  for  similar  loans 
and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  United  States. 
The  Commissioner  may  charge  a  premium 
for  such  Insurance  In  an  amount  reasonably 
determined  by  him  to  be  necessary  to  cover 
administrative  expenses  and  probable  losses 
under  sections  307  and  308.  Such  insurance 
shall  be  subject  to  such  further  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
to  be  necessary." 

MAKING    REVOLVING    LOAN    FUND    AVAILABLE 
FOR    LOAN    INSURANCE 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Section  305  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  heading  therefor 
and  Inserting  "Revolving  Loan  and  Insurance 

Fund"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  loan  Insurance"  im- 
mediately after  "academic  faculties  loans" 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  loan  insurance"  im- 


mediately following  "any  loans"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  may  insure  loans" 
Immediately  after  "academic  faculties"  In 
the  first  sentence  thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and  for  Issuing  such  in- 
surance" Immediately  after  "such  loans"  In 
the  third  sentence  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "and  for  Insurance"  im- 
mediately after  "for  loans"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  804.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 801  and  802  shall  be  effective  July  1, 
1971,  and  the  amendments  made  by  section 
803  shall  be  effective  as  if  enacted  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  section  805  of  such 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act. 
TITLE  rx— EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAM  UN- 
DER TITLE  VI  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Sec  901.  Title  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1968  is  amended— 

(a)  In  section  601  by  striking  out  "1971" 
both  places  It  appears  and  by  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "1973";  and 

(b)  In  section  603  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "$38,600,000"  and  by  inserting  "and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  next  two  fiscal  years"  Immediately  after 
"June  30,  1971,". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  902.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 901  shall  be  effecUve  July  1,  1971. 
TITLE  X— NONDISCRIMINATION  ON  THE 
GROUND   OF   SEX    IN   FEDERALLY    AS- 
SISTED EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 
DISCRIMINATION    PROHIBITED 

Sec  1001.  (a)  No  person  in  the  United 
States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex.  be  dis- 
criminated against  by  a  recipient  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  any  education  pro- 
gram or  activity.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not,  however,  preclude  differential  treat- 
ment based  upon  sex  where  sex  is  a  bona  fide 
ground  for  such  differential  treatment. 

(b)  No  recipient  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  an  education  program  or  activity 
shall,  because  of  an  individual's  sex, 

(1)  discharge  that  Individual,  faU  or  re- 
fiise  to  hire  (except  In  instances  where  sex  Is 
a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification)  that 
individual  or  otherwise  discriminate  against 
him  or  her  with  respect  to  comjjensation, 
terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  employ- 
ment; or 

(2)  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  employees 
in  any  way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to 
deprive  that  individual  of  employment  op- 
portunities or  otherwise  «tdversely  affect  his 
or  her  status  as  an  employee. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec  1002.  (a)  Each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  any  education 
program  or  activity,  by  way  of  grant,  loan, 
or  contract  other  than  a  contract  of  Insur- 
ance or  guaranty,  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  section  1001 
with  respect  to  such  program  or  activity  by 
issuing  rules,  regrulatlons,  or  orders  of  gen- 
eral applicability  which  shall  be  consistent 
with  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the 
statute  authorizing  the  financial  assistance 
In  connection  with  which  the  action  is  taken. 
No  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order  shall  be- 
come effective  unless  and  untu  approved  by 
the  President. 

(b)  Compliance  with  any  requirement 
adopted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be 
effected  ( 1 )  by  the  termination  of  or  refusal 
to  grant  or  to  continue  assistance  to  any 
recipient  as  to  whom  there  has  been  an  ex- 
press finding  on  the  report,  after  opportunity 
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for  b««rlag.  of  a  fallvire  to  comply  wltix  such 
requir«ment.  but  sucb  teniiln»tlon  or  re- 
fusal sball  be  limited  to  the  p&rticxil&r  polit- 
ical entity,  or  part  tbereof,  or  otber  recipient 
aA  to  Tbom  sucb  a  finding  has  been  made 
and  such  noncompliance  has  been  so  found, 
or  (3)  by  any  other  means  authorized  by 
law :  Provided,  however.  That  no  such  action 
shall  be  taken  until  the  department  or 
agency  concerned  has  advised  the  appropriate 
person  or  persons  of  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirement  and  has  determined 
that  compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  volun- 
tary means. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  action  terminating, 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue,  assistance 
because  of  falltxre  to  comply  with  a  require- 
ment imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
the  head  of  the  Federal  department  cr  agency 
shall  file  with  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  having  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  the  program  or  activity  involved  a  full 
written  report  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
grounds  for  such  action.  No  such  action  shall 
become  effective  until  thirty  days  have 
elapsed  after  the  filing  of  such  report. 

JCDICIAI.    KKVIKW 

Sbc.  1003.  Any  department  or  agency  action 
taken  pxirsuant  to  section  1002  shall  be 
subject  to  such  Judicial  review  as  may  other- 
wise be  provided  by  law  for  similar  action 
taken  by  such  department  or  agency  on  other 
grounds.  In  the  case  of  action,  not  otherwise 
subject  to  Judicial  review,  terminating  or 
refusing  to  grant  or  to  continue  financial  as- 
sistance upon  a  WnfUng  of  failure  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  imposed  pursuant  to 
section  1002.  any  person  aggrieved  ( Including 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  and 
any  agency  of  either )  may  obtain  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  action  In  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  such 
action  shall  not  be  deemed  committed  to  un- 
reviewable agency  discretion  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  chapter. 

paxsravATioN  or  existtnc  ACTHOKrrT 

Sec.  1004.  Nothing  In  this  tlUe  shjOl  add 
to  or  detract  from  any  existing  authority  with 
respect  to  any  education  program,  or  activity 
under  which  Federal  flnanrlal  assistance  is 
extended  by  way  of  a  contract  of  Insurance 
or  guaranty. 

DKmanoN 

Sk:.  1003.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "education"  includes  pre-school.  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  postsecondary 
education. 


Okpastkent  or  Hkalth. 

EDtrCATION,    AND    WEL^AXK. 

February  26.  1971. 

Hon.  Caxi.  Albxst. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representativea, 

Washington.  D.C. 

DcAX  Ma.  Spsakjb:  We  are  transmitting 
herewith  for  appropriate  consideration  a 
draft  bill  "To  extend  and  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

In  his  message  on  higher  education  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  the  President  stated: 

"I  repeat  the  commitment  which  I  made 
in  my  message  of  last  year :  that  no  qualified 
student  who  wants  to  go  to  college  should 
be  barred  by  lack  of  money.  The  program 
which  I  am  again  submitting  this  year  would 
benefit  approximately  one  million  more  stu- 
dents than  are  currently  receiving  aid.  It 
would  assure  that  Federal  funds  go  first,  and 
in  the  largest  amounts,  to  the  neediest  stu- 
dents, in  order  to  place  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  students  from  higher-income 
families.  The  budget  I  submitted  in  January 
provides  funds  for  these  reforms  and  stands 
behind  the  commitmeats  of  this  administra- 
tion. Failure  to  pass  this  program  would  not 
only  deny  these  benefits  to  many  students. 


but  also  would  limit  their  opportunity  to 
make  major  choices  about  their  lives." 

The  draft  legislation  we  are  submitting  to- 
day Is  designed  to  meet  these  objectives. 

Most  of  the  higher  education  statutes  ad- 
ministered by  this  Department  will  expire 
on  June  30  of  this  year.  In  order  for  both 
students  and  institutions  to  be  able  to  plan 
for  the  coming  academic  year.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  legislation  proposed  in  this  bill  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  passible.  Thus,  we  urge 
that  this  proposal  be  given  early  favorable 
consideration. 

Details  of  the  proposal  are  described  in 
the  enclosed  sectional  analysis  of  the  draft 
blU. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment  and   Budget    that   enactment   of   this 
proposal  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Eljljot  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 


Growth  in  funding  of  the  grant  work-study 
programt 

[Dollars  in  millions [ 

Academic  vears; 

1970-71  ' $343 

1971-72    575 

1972-73    835 

Erpandtng   iNDEA)    subsidized  loans: 
Dollars  »vaiUible  to  students 
I  In  millions  I 
Present  program,  academic  year  1970- 
71: 

Institutional   matching $27 

Revolving  fund 105 

Federal  capital  contribution 237 

Total  available 369 

Federal  cost 237 

Proposed      program,      academic      year 
1971-72: 

Cost  of  education  loans 250 

Revolving  fund 140 

Private  capital 800 

Total  available 1.  190 

Federal  cost 85 

Number  of  students  benefited 
[In  millions j 
Subsidized  programs: 

Academic  year  1370-71 1.6 

Academic  year  1971-72 2.5 

Unsubsldized  guaranteed  Locuas: 

Academic  year  1970-71 .025 

Academic  year  1971-72 1.0 

About  300.000  additional  students  from 
upper  Income  families  were  aided  under  the 
guaranteed  loan  program. 

FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  BY  INCOME  LEVELS  AND  NUMBER 
OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  FAMILY 


BENEFITS  AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  BY  THEIR  EXPECTED 
FAMILY  CONTRIBUTICN 
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Family  eontnbutian  by  number  of  children 


Income  levels 


<1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


(5) 


J3.QO0 .0  0  1)  0  0 

S4.D00 $300  mo  0  0  0 

JS.OOO 530  320  $160  0  ri 

S.OOO 750  540  350  $220  $140 

$7.000 990  750  530  390  310 

$8.000 1.220  950  710  560  4*5 

$9.000 1.460  1.150  890  720  S40 

$10,000 1.690  1.350  1.060  890  800 

$11.000 1.320  1.540  1.230  1.040  890 

$12.000 2.150  1.730  1.400  1.190  1.090 


Note:  Family  contribution,  as  well  as  lira  amount  of  available 
resources,  would  vary  as  family  ineoine  is  wnftited  to  reflect 
the  number  al  children  in  the  family.  th«  number  at  chiidrm  in 
collefe.  extraordinary  family  expenses,  and  capital  assets. 


Note:  These  Federal  support  levels  can  be  supplemented  by: 
I.  Insbtubonal  student  assistance;  2.  Students  summer 
earnings:  3.  State  and  prrvate  student  assistance.  4  Federally 
luaranteed  loans.  

&IAJOB   OBJECTTVZS  OF   THX  PBOPOSEO   PkOGBAM 

Provide  sufScient  grant,  work,  and  loan 
support  to  allow  every  low-income  student  to 
attend   jxistsecondary  education. 

Provide  additional  subsidized  aid  to  help 
student  attending  higher  cost  institutions. 

Help  institutions  of  higher  education 
equalize  the  distribution  of  federal  student 
aid. 

Reduce,  refine,  and  redirect  interest  sub- 
sidies in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Tap  private  capital  market  for  support  of 
student  loan  program. 

Create  secondary  market  mechanism  to  buy 
and  sell  blocks  of  student  loan  notes  and 
increase  the  availability  of  loan  capital. 

SjDCnON-BT-SXCTlCK    ANALYSIS  :     HlCHEX    EDU- 
CATION OPPOHTTrNTTT  ACT  OP  1971 

TTTLr  I AMKNDMINTS  TO  TTri-E  I  OF  THS  HICH- 

nt  EDUCATION   ACT    (COMMUNITY    SERVICS  AND 
CONTLNUINC     XDtrCATION) 

Section  101.  Extension  of  Program: 
Section  101  of  the  bill  amends  section  101 
of  the  HEA  by  extending  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  two  years,  through 
Fiscal  Year  1973.  at  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Section  102  makes  the  amendments  made 
by  section  101  effective  July  1.  1971. 

TTTU:     n — AMXND  MINTS     TO     TITLE     n    OF    THE 

HIGHES     BDtrCATION      ACT      (COLLEGE      UBBAST 
ASSISTANCE  ) 

Section  201.  Extension  of  Program  and  Re- 
duction of  Percentage  to  be  Used  for  Basic 
Grants: 

Section  201   amends   Title   II   by — 

1 1 )  extending  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  Part  A  for  two  years  i  through 
June  30.  1973)  at  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary: 

i2)  inserting  'particularly  developing  in- 
sl:itutlons  as  defined  in  title  m  and  com- 
munity colleges"  after  "Institutions  of  higher 
educaUon"  in  section  201.  This  language 
deals  with  eligible  recipients  of  grants  tinder 
Part  A  and  emphasizes  the  eligibility  of 
these  institutions  to  receive  grants  under 
TlUe  n. 

Section  202.  Increase  m  Percentage  of 
Funds  to  be  Used  for  Special  Purpose  and 
Supplemental   Grants: 

Section  202  amends  Title  n  by — 

( 1 »  reducing  the  percentage  of  funds  avail- 
able for  basic  grants  from  75  percent  to  50 
percent  of  ftinds  appropriated  under  section 
201.  The  25  percent  differential  is  made 
available  for  special  purpose  grants  under 
section  204: 

(2i  repealing  sections  201  ici  and  201(d) 
pertaining  to  assurances  required  in  grant 
applications,  and  adding  a  new  201 1 c»  which 
requires  that  applications  meet  the  require- 
ments of  secUon  811.  (Section  811  U  added 
by  the  bill  and  standardizes  assurances  re- 
quired for  grants  under  tlUes  n,  HL  and  V) ; 
and  . 

(3)  increasing  the  percentage  of  f^ihds 
available  for  grants  under  201(a)  (2)  from  80 
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percent  of  funds  available  under  204(a)(1) 
to  80  percent  of  such  funds.  (The  effect  of 
this  amendment,  together  with  ( 1 )  above.  Is 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  funds  available 
from  a  maximum  of  15  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  section  201  to  40  percent 
of  the  funds. ) 

Section  203.  Rei>eal  of  Research  Provision: 

Section  203  of  the  bill  repeals  section  224 
of  the  HEA  relating  to  research.  This  section 
duplicates  authority  contained  In  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act  which  can  be  used  to 
fund  similar  activities. 

Section  204.  Extension  of  Training  Provi- 
sion and  Transfer  to  Education  Professions 
Development  Act: 

Section  204  In  subsection  (a)  amends  Title 

n  by— 

(1)  redesignating  Part  B  (Library  and 
Training  Research)  as  "Part  G — Library 
Training": 

(2)  repealing  section  225  of  the  HEA; 

(3)  and  by  transferring  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  redesignated  Part  G  to  Title  V 
of  the  HEA  (the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act) . 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  204  extends  the 
authorization  for  activities  under  the  new 
Part  G  for  five  yeans,  through  FY  1976,  at 
guch  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Section  205.  Repeal  of  Library  of  Congress 
Provision : 

Section  205  amends  Title  II  of  the  HEA  by 
repealing  Part  C  which  currently  authorizes 
transfer  of  funds  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
These  activities  will  be  funded  from  Library 
of  Congress  appropriations. 

Section  206.  Change  of  Headings: 

Section  206  amends  Title  II  of  the  HEA 
by  repealing  the  current  heading  of  Part  A 
(College  Library  Resources)  and  by  amend- 
ing the  heading  of  the  entire  title  to  read 
"Academic  Library  Assistance." 

Section  207.  Effective  Date : 

Section  207  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  In  Title  II  of  the  bill  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1971. 

TTTLE  ni — AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  HI  OF  THE 
HICBZR  FDUCATION  ACT  (STRENGTHENING  DE- 
VELOPING    INSTITDTIONS) 

Section  301.  Extension  of  Program: 

Section  301  of  the  blU  amends  Title  III 
of  the  HEA  by  extending  the  authorization 
lor  funds  for  Ave  years  through  FY  1976,  at 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Section  302.   Miscellaneous   Amendments: 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  301  amends  sec- 
tion 304(b)  by  striking  out  304(b)  (3)  and 
(4)  and  by  amending  304(b)(2)  to  read 
"meets  the  requirements  of  section  811." 
These  sections  pertain  to  assurances  required 
In  grant  applications.  Section  811  standard- 
izes these  assurances  for  titles  II,  III,  and  V. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  amends  sec- 
tion 302(d)  to  provide  that  only  institutions 
which  provide  a  bachelor's  degree  must  meet 
the  requirements  of  sections  302(a)  and  302 
(b)  for  five  years  before  such  Institutions 
may  meet  the  definition  of  "developing  In- 
stitutions"; and  by  striking  out  "(other  than 
developing  Institutions)  "  from  section  306  to 
allow  professors  emeritus  from  developing  in- 
stitutions to  receive  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Section  303.  Effective  Date: 

Section  303  provides  that  the  amendments 
«nade  by  Title  HI  of  the  bill  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning 
»fter  June  30,  1971. 

■"TL*  rv — AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT    (STUDENT  ASSISTANCE) 

Port    A — New    programs    for    provision    of 
financial  assistance  to  students 
Section  401  of  the  bill  amends  Title  IV  of 
the  HEA  In  the  following  manner : 

(1)  by  repealing  Part  C  (Work-Study  Pro- 
grams); 

(2)  by  redesignating  Part  B  as  Part  C; 


(3)  by  redesignating  Parts  E  and  F  as 
F  and  G  respectively; 

(4)  by  repealing  section  463  and  redesig- 
nating sections  461,  462,  464,  and  469  as  sec- 
tions 471,  472,  473.  and  474  respectively; 

(5)  by  making  conforming  amendments  In 
the  redesignated  section  473,  and 

(6)  by  adding  a  new  Part  A,  General  Pro- 
visions for  Student  Assistance. 

Section  400  of  the  new  Part  A  (findings 
and  stat^nent  of  purpose)  states  that  Con- 
gress has  found  It  in  the  National  Interest  to 
assist  In  making  available  the  benefits  of 
postsecondary  education  to  all  qualified  stu- 
dents who,  for  lack  of  financial  means  of 
their  own  or  of  their  families,  would  be  un- 
able to  obtain  those  benefits  without  such 
assistance.  The  section  further  states  that  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  title  IV  to  provide  assistance 
to  students.  In  the  form  of  grants,  loans, 
and  compensation,  so  that  no  person  capable 
of  benefiting  from  postsecondary  education 
will  be  denied  it  because  of  financial  inabil- 
ity to  meet  basic  postsecondary  educational 
costs. 

Section  401  (grants  work-study  payments, 
and  subsidized  loans)  states  that  it  Is  the 
purpose  of  Part  A  to  establish  general  cri- 
teria to  be  used  by  eligible  Institutions  In 
providing  assistance  in  the  forms  of  EOG's 
work-study  payments,  and  subsidized  loans 
under  Part  C.  The  objective  of  these  criteria 
Is  to  Insure  that  these  forms  of  assistance 
will  be  made  available  to  qualified  students 
in  need  attending  eligible  institutions.  Such 
criteria  are  to  be  designed  to  provide  a  basis 
for  students  and  potential  students  to  as- 
certain their  eligibility  for  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Section  402  (basic  eligibility  for,  and 
amounts  of,  grants,  work-study  payments, 
and  resource  equalizing  loans)  In  subsection 

(a)  provides  that  the  SSecretary  shall  deter- 
mine each  year  the  (A)  maximum  expected 
family  contribution  below  which  students 
will  be  eligible  for  EOG's  and  work-study 
payments  ("grant  eligibility  limit")  and 
(B)  the  maximum  expected  family  contribu- 
tion below  which  students  will  be  eligible 
for  subsidized  loans  under  Part  C  ("loan  eli- 
gibility limit").  These  determinations  are 
to  be  made  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Students 
established  by  section  474. 

A  student  with  an  expected  family  con- 
tribution which  Is  less  than  the  grant  eligi- 
bility limit  would  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
or  work -study  payments)  In  accordance 
with  Part  B  and  for  a  loan  on  which  an  In- 
terest subsidy  Is  payable  In  accordance  with 
section  428(a)(2).  A  student  with  an  ex- 
pected family  contribution  between  the  loan 
and  grant  eligibility  limits  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  subsidized  loan  only. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  402  provides  that 
a  student  who  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  405  and  of  Part  B  would  be  eligible 
for  a  grant  (or  the  Federal  share  of  work- 
study  payments)  equal  to  the  grant  eligi- 
bility limit  less  his  expected  family  contri- 
bution (as  determined  by  the  Institution 
providing  the  assistance). 

Loan  amounts  would  be  equal  to  the  loan 
eligibility  limit  lees  the  sum  of  (a)  the 
student's  expected  family  contribution  plus 

(b)  the  amount  of  any  grant  of  other  pay- 
ment under  Part  B  which  the  student  re- 
ceives for  the  year. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  provides  that 
a  student  shall  be  eligible  for  an  Insured 
loan  under  Part  C  In  addition  to  any  as- 
sistance described  In  Part  A. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  402  provides  that 
the  determination  of  a  student's  family  in- 
come Is  to  be  made,  pursuant  to  regulations, 
by  the  Institution  to  which  he  has  made  an 
application  for  assistance  and  in  which  he  Is 
enrolled  or  to  which  he  has  been  admitted. 

A  student's  expected  family  contribution 
is  defined  as  an  amount  which  a  family  is 
reasonably  able  to  contribute  toward  the  cost 


of  a  student's  postsecondary  education,  as 
determined  under  criteria  of  the  Secretary. 
Such  criteria  are  to  prescribe  schedules  for 
the  determination  of  family  contributions 
which  take  Into  account  varying  family  In- 
comes, number  of  dependents,  number  of 
dependents  in  school,  family  assets,  and 
other  pertinent  factors.  Such  criteria  are  also 
to  provide  for  determining  eligibility  for 
assistance  of  students  who  are  self-support- 
ing. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  402  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  establish  by  regulation 
criteria  which  would  allow  Institutions  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  a  student 
under  Part  A  in  an  amount  greater  than  that 
determined  under  subsection  (b)  where  the 
institution  finds  that  special  circumstances 
I>ertaining  to  a  student  of  exceptional  finan- 
cial need  would  render  the  application  of 
the  regulfir  criteria  inequitable. 

Section  403  (allocation  of  funds  to  eligible 
institutions)  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner to  establish  application  procedures  for 
allocation  of  funds  appropriated  for  section 
402.  The  allocation  of  funds  to  each  eligible 
institution  would  reflect  an  estimate  of  the 
total  amount  of  EOG's,  work-study  pay- 
ments, and  subsidies  on  loans  for  which  the 
applying  Institution  would  be  eligible. 

The  Commissioner  would  be  authorized  to 
reduce  allocations  to  institutions  If  Insti- 
tutional estimates  exceeded  funds  available 
for  allocation:  however,  any  such  reduction 
would  be  made  In  a  manner  most  likely  to 
achieve  an  equitable  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  allocations  and  to  preserve,  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  payments  to  students 
with  the  lowest  expected  family  contribu- 
tion. 

Section  404  (ellglbllty  of  students  for  cost 
of  education  loans  and  allocation  of  loan 
volume  to  institutions)  would  authorize  the 
payment  of  subsidized  loan  to  any  student 
who: 

(a)  meets  the  eligibility  requirement  ol 
section  405; 

(b)  has  an  expected  family  contribution  of 
less  than  the  loan  eligibility  limit;  and 

(c)  needs  financial  assistance.  In  addition 
to  any  aid  available  to  him  under  section 
402,  in  order  to  meet  the  reesonsble  and 
necessary  expenses  at  the  Institution  whicdi 
he  Is  attending. 

Such  subsidized  loans  would  be  for  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  exp>enses  of  the  Institution,  lees 
any  amount  received  under  section  402,  but 
in  no  ce&e  could  such  a  loan  be  made  for 
an  amount  greater  than  $1,500. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  404  establishes 
the  manner  in  which  the  aggregate  dollar 
amount  of  loans  is  to  be  set  for  eligible 
Institutions.  The  allocation  to  an  institution 
would  be  based  on  the  institution's  estimate 
of  the  dollar  amount  of  loans  for  which  stu- 
dents enrolled  or  accepted  would  be  eligible, 
reduced  ratably  to  reflect  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  paying  subsidies  on  loans. 

Section  405  (recipients  of  financial  assist- 
ance) would  provide  that  a  student  may 
receive  a  grant,  work-study  payments,  or  a 
subsidized  loan  under  title  IV  only  If  he  had 
been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time 
undergraduate  or  vocational  student  at  an 
eligible  Institution  or,  In  the  case  of  a  stu- 
dent already  attending  such  an  Institution, 
Is  In  good  standing  and  In  full-time  attend- 
ance there  as  an  undergraduate  or  vocational 
student. 

In  addition,  the  institution  must  deter- 
mine that  the  student — 

(a)  shows  capability  of  maintaining  good 
standing  in  his  course  of  study; 

(b)  meets  the  criteria  for  eligibility  under 
which  such  assistance  is  to  be  made;   and 

(c)  would  not,  but  for  such  assistance, 
be  financially  able  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  at  such  Institution. 

Section  406  (substitution  of  NDEA  loans) 
would  authorize  making  a  loan  under  title 
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for  hearing,  of  a  failure  to  comply  with  such 
requirement,  but  such  termination  or  re- 
fusal shall  be  limited  to  the  p>artlcular  polit- 
ical entity,  or  part  thereof,  or  other  recipient 
as  to  whom  such  a  finding  has  been  made 
and  such  noncompliance  has  been  so  found, 
or  (2)  by  any  other  means  authorized  by 
law:  Provided,  however.  That  no  such  action 
shall  be  taken  until  the  department  or 
agency  concerned  has  advised  the  appropriate 
person  or  persons  of  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirement  and  has  determined 
that  compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  volun- 
tary means. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  any  action  terminating, 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue,  assistance 
because  of  failure  to  comply  with  a  require- 
ment Imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
the  head  of  the  Federal  dej>artment  or  agency 
shall  file  with  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  having  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  program  or  activity  Involved  a  full 
written  report  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
grounds  for  such  action.  No  such  action  shall 
become  effective  until  thirty  days  have 
elapsed  after  the  filing  of  such  report. 

JXn>ICIAL  BXVIKW 

See.  1003.  Any  department  or  agency  action 
taken  pursuant  to  section  1002  shall  be 
subject  to  such  judicial  review  as  may  other- 
wise be  provided  by  law  for  similar  action 
taken  by  such  department  or  agency  on  other 
grounds.  In  the  case  of  action,  not  otherwise 
subject  to  Judicial  review,  terminating  or 
refusing  to  grant  or  to  continue  financial  as- 
sistance up>on  a  finding  of  failure  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  Imfjosed  pursuant  to 
section  1002,  any  person  aggrieved  (Including 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  and 
any  agency  of  either)  may  obtain  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  action  In  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  such 
action  shall  not  be  deemed  committed  to  un- 
reviewable agency  discretion  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  chapter. 

PRESERVATION    OT    EXISTING    AtrFHORITY 

Sec.  1004.  Nothing  In  this  Utle  shall  add 
to  or  detract  from  any  existing  authority  with 
respect  to  any  education  program  or  activity 
under  which  Federal  financial  assistance  Is 
extended  by  way  of  a  contract  of  Insurance 
or  guaranty. 

DKnNITION 

Sec.  1003.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "education"  Includes  pre-school,  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  postsecondary 
education. 


but  also  would  limit  their  opportunity  to 
make  major  choices  about  their  lives." 

The  draft  legislation  we  are  submitting  to- 
day Is  designed  to  meet  these  objectives. 

Most  of  the  higher  education  statutes  ad- 
ministered by  this  Department  will  expire 
on  June  30  of  this  year.  In  order  for  both 
students  and  Institutions  to  be  able  to  plan 
for  the  coming  academic  year,  it  Is  imperative 
that  the  legislation  proposed  in  this  bill  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible.  Thus,  we  urge 
that  this  proposal  be  given  early  favorable 
consideration. 

Details  of  the  proposal  are  described  In 
the  enclosed  sectional  analysis  of  the  draft 
bin. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and   Budget   that  enactment   of  this 
proposal  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

Growth  in  funding  of  the  grant /work-study 
programs 
[Dollars  in  millions] 
Academic  years: 

1970-71    •343 

1971-72    575 

1972-73    635 

Expanding   {NDEA)    subsidized  loans: 

Dollars  available  to  students 

(In  millions  I 

Present  program,  academic  year  1970- 
71: 

Institutional   matching $27 

Revolving  fund-- 105 

Federal  capital  contribution 237 


BENEFITS  AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  BY  THEIR  EXPECTED 
FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION 


Family 
contribution 


Department  or  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

February  26,  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  Speaker:  We  are  transmitting 
herewith  for  appropriate  consideration  a 
draft  bill  "To  extend  and  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

In  his  massage  on  higher  education  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  the  President  stated: 

"I  repeat  the  commitment  which  I  made 
In  my  message  of  last  year:  that  no  qualified 
student  who  wants  to  go  to  college  should 
be  barred  by  lack  of  money.  The  program 
which  I  am  again  submitting  this  year  would 
benefit  approximately  one  million  more  stu- 
dents than  are  currently  receiving  aid.  It 
would  assure  that  Federal  funds  go  first,  and 
in  the  largest  amounts,  to  the  neediest  stu- 
dents. In  order  to  place  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  students  from  higher-income 
families.  The  budget  I  submitted  in  January 
provides  funds  for  these  reforms  and  stands 
behind  the  commitments  of  this  administra- 
tion. Failure  to  pass  this  program  would  not 
only  deny  these  benefits  to  many  students, 


Total  available. 
Federal  cost 


369 


237 


Proposed      program,      academic      year 
1971-72: 

Cost  of  education  loans 250 

Revolving  fund 140 

Private  capital 800 


Total  available i,  190 


Federal  cost- 


Grant/ 
work- 
study     Subsidized 
support  loans 


Cost  of 

education 

loans 


Total 


b 

J200... 
J400... 
J600... 
1800... 
$1,000. 
1 1,200. 


85 


Family  contribution  by  number  of  children 


Income  levels 


(1)         (2)         (3)         (4) 


Number  of  students  benefited 
[In  millions] 
Subsidized  programs: 

Academic  year  1970-71 1.6 

Academic  year  1971-72 2.5 

t7nsul>sldized  guaranteed  Loans: 

Academic  year  1970-71 .025 

Academic  year  1971-72 1.0 

About  300,000  additional  students  from 
upper  Income  families  were  aided  under  the 
guaranteed  loan  program. 

FAMILY  CONTRIBUTION  BY  INCOME  LEVELS  AND  NUMBER 
OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  FAMILY 


(5) 


Jl.OOO 

J400 

$1,500 

$2,900 

800 

400 

1,500 

2.900 

600 

400 

1,500 

2,90 

400 

400 

1,500 

2,90, 

200 

400 

J.500 

2,90' 

0 

400 

1,500 

2,90, 

0 

200 

1,500 

2.90 

$3,000 0  0  0  0  0 

$4,000: $300  $110  0  0  0 

$5,000 530  320  $160  0  0 

$6,000 750  540  350  $220  $140 

$7,000 990  750  530  390  310 

$8,000 1,220  950  710  560  480 

$9.000 1,460  1,150  890  720  640 

JIO.OOO 1,690  1.350  1,060  890  800 

}11,000 1,920  1.540  1,230  1,040  890 

$12,000 2,150  1.730  1,400  1,190  1.090 


Note:  Family  contribution,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  available 
resources,  would  vary  as  family  income  is  weighted  to  reflect 
tfie  number  of  children  rn  the  family,  the  number  of  children  in 
college,  extraordinary  family  expenses,  and  capital  assets. 


Note:  These  Federal  support  levels  can  be  supplemented  by: 
1.  Institutional  student  assistance;  2.  Students  summer 
earnings;  3.  State  and  private  student  assistance,  4.  Federally 
guaranteed  loans.  

Major  Objectives  or  the  Proposed  Program 

Provide  sufficient  grant,  work,  and  loan 
support  to  allow  every  low-income  student  to 
attend   postsecondary  education. 

Provide  additional  subsidized  aid  to  help 
student  attending  higher  cost  institutions. 

Help  Institutions  of  higher  education 
equalize  the  distribution  of  federal  student 
aid. 

Reduce,  refine,  and  redirect  Interest  sub- 
sidies in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Tap  private  capital  market  for  support  of 
student  loan  program. 

Create  secondary  market  mechanism  to  buy 
and  sell  blocks  of  student  loan  notes  and 
increase  the  availability  of  loan  capital. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis:   Higher  Edu- 
cation Opportunity  Act  or  1971 

TITLE  I AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  1  OF  THE  HIGH- 
ER EDUCATION  ACT  (COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AND 
CONTIKUINC     EDUCATION ) 

Section  101.  Extension  of  Program: 
Section  101  of  the  bill  amends  section  101 
of  the  HEA  by  extending  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  two  years,  through 
Fiscal  Year  1973,  at  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Section  102  makes  the  amendments  made 
by  section  101  effective  July  1.  1971. 

TITLE     II AMENDMENTS     TO     TITLE     H     OF    THE 

HIGHER     EDUCATION     ACT      (COLLEGE     LIBRACY 
ASSISTANCE) 

Section  201.  Extension  of  Program  and  Re- 
duction of  Percentage  to  be  Used  for  Basic 
Grants : 

Section   201    amends   Title   II   by — 

(1)  extending  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  Part  A  for  two  years  (through 
June  30.  1973)  at  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary; 

(2)  inserting  "particularly  developing  In- 
stitutions as  defined  in  title  III  and  com- 
munity colleges"  after  "institutions  of  higher 
education"  In  section  201.  This  language 
deals  with  eligible  recipients  of  grants  under 
Part  A  and  emphasizes  the  eligibility  of 
these   Institutions   to   receive   grants   under 

Title  11. 

Section  202.  Increase  in  Percentage  of 
Funds  to  be  Used  for  Special  Purpose  and 
Supplemental   Grants: 

Section  202  amends  Title  II  by— 

( 1 )  reducing  the  percentage  of  funds  avail- 
able for  basic  grants  from  75  percent  to  50 
percent  of  funds  appropriated  under  section 
201.  The  25  percent  differential  is  made 
available  for  special  purpose  grants  under 
section  204; 

(2)  repealing  sections  201(c)  and  201(d) 
pertaining  to  assurances  required  in  grant 
applications,  and  adding  a  new  201(c)  which 
requires  that  applications  meet  the  require- 
ments of  secUon  811.  (Section  811  U  added 
by  the  bill  and  standardizes  assurances  re- 
quired for  grants  under  titles  n.  III.  and  V) ; 
and 

(3)  increasing  the  percentage  of  funds 
available  for  grants  under  201(a)  (2)  from  60 
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percent  of  funds  available  under  204(a)(1) 
to  80  percent  of  such  funds.  (The  effect  of 
this  amendment,  together  with  (1)  above.  Is 
to  increase  the  amount  of  funds  available 
from  a  maximum  of  15  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  section  201  to  40  percent 
of  the  funds. ) 

Section  203.  Repeal  of  Research  Provision: 

Section  203  of  the  bill  repeals  section  224 
of  the  HEIA  relating  to  research.  TTils  section 
duplicates  authority  contained  in  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act  which  can  be  used  to 
fund  similar  activities. 

Section  204.  Extension  of  Training  Provi- 
sion and  Transfer  to  Education  Professions 
Development  Act: 

Section  204  In  subsection  (a)  amends  Title 

nby— 

(1)  redesignating  Part  B  (Library  and 
Training  Research)  as  "Part  G — Library 
Training"; 

(2)  repealing  section  225  of  the  HEA; 

(3)  and  by  transferring  the  remaining  sec- 
tions of  the  redesignated  Part  G  to  Title  V 
of  the  HEA  (the  Education  Professions  De- 
velopment Act). 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  204  extends  the 
authorization  for  activities  under  the  new 
Part  G  for  five  years,  through  FY  1976,  at 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Section  205.  Repeal  of  Library  of  Congress 
Provision : 

Section  205  amends  Title  II  of  the  HEA  by 
repealing  Part  C  which  currently  authorizes 
transfer  of  funds  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
These  activities  will  be  funded  from  Library 
of  Congress  appropriations. 

Section  206.  Change  of  Headings: 

Section  206  amends  Title  II  of  the  HEA 
by  repealing  the  current  heading  of  Part  A 
(College  Library  Resoxirces)  and  by  amend- 
ing the  heading  of  the  entire  title  to  read 
"Academic  Library  Assistance." 

Section  207.  Effective  Date : 

Section  207  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  in  Title  II  of  the  bill  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30.  1971. 

TTTLE  m — AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IH  Or  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  (STRENGTHENING  DE- 
VELOPING   INSTITtmONS) 

Section  301.  Extension  of  Program: 

Section  301  of  the  bill  amends  Title  III 
of  the  HEA  by  extending  the  authorization 
for  fimds  for  five  years  through  FY  1976,  at 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Section  302.   Miscellaneous   Amendments: 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  301  amends  sec- 
tion 304(b)  by  striking  out  304(b)  (3)  and 
(4)  and  by  amending  304(b)(2)  to  read 
"meets  the  requirements  of  section  811." 
These  sections  pertain  to  assurances  required 
in  grant  applications.  Section  811  standard- 
izes these  assurances  for  titles  II,  III.  and  V. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  amends  sec- 
tion 302(d)  to  provide  that  only  Institutions 
which  provide  a  bachelor's  degree  must  meet 
the  requirements  of  sections  302(a)  and  302 
(b)  for  five  years  before  such  Institutions 
may  meet  the  definition  of  "developing  in- 
stitutions"; and  by  striking  out  "(other  than 
developing  institutions)"  from  section  306  to 
allow  professors  emeritus  from  developing  in- 
stitutions to  receive  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Section  303.  Effective  Date: 

Section  303  provides  that  the  amendments 
made  by  Title  III  of  the  bill  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  Jime  30.  1971. 

"TLE  IV— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV  Or  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT    (STUDENT  ASSISTANCE) 

Port    A— New    programs    for    provision    of 
financial  assistance  to  students 
Section  401  of  the  bill  amends  Title  IV  of 
the  HEA  In  the  following  manner : 

(1)  by  repealing  Part  C  (Work -Study  Pro- 
grams); 

(2)  by  redesignating  Part  B  as  Part  C; 


(3)  by  redesignating  Parts  E  and  F  as 
F  and  G  respectively; 

(4)  by  repealing  section  463  and  redesig- 
nating sections  461.  462.  464,  and  469  as  sec- 
tions 471,   472,  473,  and  474  respectively; 

(6)  by  making  conforming  amendments  In 
the  redesignated  section  473,  and 

(6)  by  adding  a  new  Part  A,  General  Pro- 
visions for  Student  Assistance. 

Section  400  of  the  new  Part  A  (findings 
and  statement  of  purpose)  states  that  Con- 
gress has  found  it  in  the  National  Interest  to 
assist  In  making  available  the  benefits  of 
pK>6tsecondary  education  to  all  qualified  stu- 
dents who,  for  lack  of  financial  means  of 
their  own  or  of  their  families,  would  be  un- 
able to  obtain  those  benefits  without  such 
assistance.  TTie  section  further  states  that  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  title  IV  to  provide  assistance 
to  students,  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans, 
and  compensation,  so  that  no  person  capable 
of  benefiting  from  postsecondary  education 
will  be  denied  it  because  of  financial  Inabil- 
ity to  meet  basic  postsecondary  educational 

(»}StS. 

Section  401  (grants  work-study  payments, 
and  subsidized  loans)  states  that  It  is  the 
purpose  of  Part  A  to  establish  general  cri- 
teria to  be  used  by  eligible  Institutions  in 
providing  assistance  in  the  forms  of  EOG's 
work-study  payments,  and  subsidized  loans 
under  Part  C.  The  objective  of  these  criteria 
is  to  insure  that  these  forms  of  assistance 
will  be  made  available  to  qualified  students 
in  need  attending  eligible  Institutions.  Such 
criteria  are  to  be  designed  to  provide  a  basis 
for  students  and  potential  students  to  as- 
certain their  eligibility  for  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Section  402  (basic  eligibility  for,  and 
amounts  of,  grants,  work-study  payments, 
and  resource  equalizing  loans)  in  subsection 

(a)  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine each  year  the  (A)  maximum  expected 
family  contribution  below  which  students 
will  be  eligible  for  EOG's  and  work-study 
payments  ("grant  eligibility  limit")  and 
(B)  the  maximum  expected  family  contribu- 
tion below  which  students  will  be  eligible 
for  subsidized  loans  under  Part  C  ("loan  eli- 
gibility limit").  These  determinations  are 
to  be  made  after  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Students 
established  by  section  474. 

A  student  with  an  expected  family  con- 
tribution which  is  less  than  the  grant  eligi- 
bility limit  would  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
or  work-study  payments)  In  accordance 
with  Part  B  and  for  a  loan  on  which  an  In- 
terest subsidy  Is  payable  In  accordance  with 
section  428(a)(2).  A  student  with  an  ex- 
pected family  contribution  between  the  loan 
and  grant  eligibility  limits  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  subsidized  loan  only. 

Subsection  ( b )  of  section  402  provides  that 
a  student  who  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  405  and  of  Part  B  would  be  eligible 
for  a  g^ant  (or  the  Federal  share  of  wotk- 
study  payments)  equal  to  the  grant  eligi- 
bility limit  less  his  expected  family  contri- 
bution (as  determined  by  the  Institution 
providing  the  assistance). 

Loan  amounts  would  be  equal  to  the  loan 
eligibility  limit  less  the  sum  of  (a)  the 
student's  expected  family  contribution  plus 

(b)  the  amount  of  any  grant  of  other  pay- 
ment under  Part  B  which  the  student  re- 
ceives for  the  year. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  provides  that 
a  student  shall  be  eligible  for  an  Insured 
loan  under  Part  C  in  addition  to  any  as- 
sistance described  In  Part  A. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  402  provides  that 
the  determination  of  a  student's  family  in- 
come is  to  be  made,  pursuant  to  regulations, 
by  the  institution  to  which  he  has  made  an 
application  for  assistance  and  in  which  he  Is 
enrolled  or  to  which  he  has  been  admitted. 

A  student's  expected  family  contribution 
is  defined  as  an  amount  which  a  family  is 
reasonably  able  to  contribute  toward  the  cost 


of  a  student's  postsecondary  education,  as 
determined  under  criteria  of  the  Secretary. 
Such  criteria  are  to  prescribe  schedules  for 
the  determination  of  family  contributions 
which  take  into  account  varying  family  in- 
comes, number  of  dependents,  number  of 
dependents  in  school,  family  assets,  and 
other  pertinent  factors.  Such  criteria  are  also 
to  provide  for  determining  eligibility  for 
assistance  of  students  who  are  self-support- 
ing. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  402  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  establish  by  regulation 
criteria  which  would  allow  Institutions  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  a  student 
under  Part  A  In  an  amount  greater  than  that 
determined  under  subsection  (b)  where  the 
Institution  finds  that  special  circumstances 
pertaining  to  a  student  of  exceptional  finan- 
cial need  would  render  the  application  of 
the  regular  criteria  Inequitable. 

Section  403  (allocation  of  funds  to  eligible 
institutions)  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner to  establish  application  procedures  for 
allocation  of  funds  appropriated  for  section 
402.  The  allocation  of  funds  to  each  eligible 
institution  would  reflect  an  estimate  of  the 
total  amount  of  EOG's,  work-study  pay- 
ments, and  subsidies  on  loans  for  which  the 
applying  Institution  would  l>e  eligible. 

The  Commissioner  would  be  authorized  to 
reduce  allocations  to  institutions  if  insti- 
tutional estimates  exceeded  funds  available 
for  allocation;  however,  any  such  reduction 
would  be  made  in  a  manner  most  likely  to 
achieve  an  equitable  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  allcx^tions  and  to  preserve,  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  payments  to  students 
with  the  lowest  expected  family  contribu- 
tion. 

Section  404  (ellglbllty  of  students  for  cost 
of  education  loans  and  allocation  of  loan 
volume  to  institutions)  would  authorize  the 
payment  of  subsidized  loan  to  any  student 
who: 

(a)  meets  the  eligibility  requirement  of 
section  405; 

(b)  has  an  expected  family  contribution  of 
less  than  the  loan  eligibility  limit;  and 

(c)  needs  financial  assistance.  In  addition 
to  any  aid  available  to  him  under  section 
402,  In  order  to  meet  the  recusonable  and 
necessary  expenses  at  the  Institution  which 
he  is  attending. 

Such  subsidized  loans  would  be  for  an 
amount  not  to  exoeed  t;he  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Institution,  less 
any  amount  received  under  section  402,  but 
In  no  case  could  such  a  loan  be  made  for 
an  amount  greater  than  (1.500. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  404  establishes 
the  manner  in  which  the  aggregate  dollar 
amount  of  loans  is  to  be  set  for  eligible 
institutions.  The  allcx^tlon  to  an  institution 
would  be  based  on  the  Institution's  estimate 
of  the  dollar  amount  of  loans  for  which  stu- 
dents enrolled  or  accepted  would  be  eligible, 
reduced  ratably  to  reflect  the  amount  of 
funds  available  for  paying  subsidies  on  loans. 

Section  405  (recipients  of  financial  assist- 
ance) would  provide  that  a  student  may 
receive  a  grant,  work-study  payments,  or  a 
subsidized  loan  under  title  IV  only  If  he  bad 
been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full-time 
undergraduate  or  vocational  student  at  an 
eligible  institution  or.  In  the  case  of  a  stu- 
dent already  attending  such  an  institution, 
is  in  good  standing  and  In  full-time  attend- 
ance there  as  an  undergraduate  or  vocational 
student. 

In  addition,  the  Institution  must  deter- 
mine that  the  student — 

(a)  shows  capability  of  maintaining  good 
standing  in  his  course  of  study; 

(b)  meets  the  criteria  for  eligibility  under 
which  such  assistance  Is  to  be  made;   and 

(c)  would  not,  but  for  such  assistance, 
be  financially  able  to  pursue  a  course  of 
study  at  such  institution. 

Section  406  (substitution  of  NDEA  loans) 
would  authorize  making  a  loan  under  title 
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II  of  tbe  NDEA  Instead  of  a  subsidized  loan 
under  Part  A. 

Section  407  (limitation)  would  limit  tbe 
total  amount  of  all  funds  received  by  a 
student  under  title  IV  In  an  academic  year 
to  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  at  tbe  eligible  Institution. 

Section  408  (eligible  Institutions)  would 
define  "eligible  institutions"  as  follows  for 
the  purposes  of  Parts  A  and  B: 

(a)  an  institution  of  higher  education  as 
defined  in  section  435(b) : 

(b)  a  proprietary  institution  of  higher 
education  as  defined  in  section  471(b):   or 

(c)  a  vocational  school  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 435(c)  which  is  (1)  a  public  school  or 
institution  in  any  State  (other  than  a  school 
or  institution  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States),  or  (2)  a  nonprofit  school  or  institu- 
tion in  any  State. 

Section  409  (eligibility  for  assistance  of 
students  enrolled  in  institutions  on  date  new 
programs  became  effective)  would  provide 
that  students  who  are  enrolled  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  and  are  receiving  assistance  under 
Parts  A  or  C  (of  Title  IV  HEA)  or  Title  II 
NDEA  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment) will  be  eligible  for  EOG's,  worlc-study 
payments,  or  subsidized  loans  on  a  basis  at 
least  equivalent  to  that  upon  which  they 
would  have  received  assistance  under  such 
authorities. 

If  the  enactment  date  falls  on  a  date  which 
is  not  part  of  an  academic  year  with  respect 
to  a  student  (e.g.  summer  vacation)  and  the 
student  received  such  assistance  during  the 
academic  year  ending  prior  to  such  date, 
similar  protection  would  apply. 

Section  410  (appropriations  authorized) 
would  authorize  such  sums  as  necessary  for 
Fiscal  Year  1972  and  the  next  four  fiscal 
years  for  payments  under  sections  402  and 
404.  Thereafter,  such  sums  as  necessary  are 
authorized  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
malte  payments  with  respect  to  subsidized 
loans  made  prior  to  July  1,  1976.  Sums  would 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Section  402.  Conforming  Amendment: 

Section  402  of  the  bill  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  to  section  421  (b)  (2)  of  the  HEA. 

Section  403.  New  Part  B: 

Section  403  of  the  bill  would  insert  Ets  Part 
B  of  title  rv  the  following: 

Part  B — Ediicational  opportunity  grants 
and  work-study  payments 

Section  411  (educational  opportunity 
grants)  would  authorize  eligible  institutions 
to  award  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
to  undergraduate  or  vocational  students  and 
would  authorize  eligible  institutions  to  sub- 
stitute an  EOG  in  whole  or  in  part  In  lieu 
of  work-study  payments. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  411  would  limit 
the  award  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  to  a  maximum  of  four  academic 
years,  except  where: 

(1)  the  course  of  study  Is  leading  to  a 
first  degree  and  Is  designed  to  extend  for  five 
years,  or 

(2)  the  student  would  be  unable  to  com- 
plete the  course  of  study  in  four  years  be- 
cause of  a  requirement  that  he  enroll  in  a 
norcredit  remedial  course  of  study. 

In  either  case,  an  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  may  be  awarded  for  one  additional 
year. 

"Noncredit  remedial  course  of  study" 
would  be  defined  as  a  course  of  study  for 
which  no  credit  Is  given  toward  an  academic 
degree,  and  which  is  designed  to  increase 
the  ability  of  the  student  to  engage  in  an 
undergraduate  course  of  study  leading  to 
such  a  degree. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  411  would  limit 
payments  of  EOG's  under  Part  B  to  periods 
during  which  the  recipient: 

(1)  is  maintaining  satisfactory  progress 
In  his  course  of  study,  according  to  the  regu- 
larly prescribed  standards  and  practices  of 


the  institution  from  which  he  receires  such 
grant;  and 

(2)  Is  devoting  essentially  full-time  to  the 
course  of  study.  Failure  to  be  in  attendance 
during  vacation  periods  or  periods  of  mili- 
tary service  shall  not  be  deemed  contrary  to 
this  provision. 

Section  412  (work-study  programs)  would 
authorize  eligible  institutions  to  pay  for  the 
part-time  employment  of  their  students 
through  programs  of  work-study,  In  work  for 
the  institution  Itself  (except  for  proprietary 
schools)  or  work  in  the  public  interest  in  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  organization  If 
such  work: 

( 1 )  will  not  result  in  displacement  of  em- 
ployed workers  or  Impair  existing  contracts 
for  services: 

(2)  will  be  governed  by  such  conditions 
of  employment  as  will  be  appropriate  and 
reasonable  in  light  of  such  factors  as  type 
of  work  performed,  geographical  region,  and 
proficiency  of  the  employee:  and 

(3)  does  not  involve  the  construction,  op- 
eration, or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any 
facility  as  is  used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious  wor- 
ship. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  412  would  limit 
work-study  employment  to  a  maximum  of 
an  average  of  15  hours  per  week  during  a 
semester  during  which  classes  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled  are  in  session.  Periods 
during  which  the  student  is  on  vacation  or 
any  period  of  additional  nonregular  enroll- 
ment are  to  be  excluded  in  computing  the 
average.  Employment  under  a  work-study 
program  during  such  periods  shall  be  allowed 
only  to  the  extent  authorized  by  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Commissioner. 

Section  413  (work-study  benefits  in  lieu 
of  grant  assistance)  would  provide  that  the 
Conunissloner  may  prescribe  that  a  portion 
of  the  assistance  that  an  eligible  Institution 
would  otherwise  make  available  in  the  form 
of  EOG's  may  be  made  available  as  work- 
study  payments.  Subject  to  regulations,  in- 
stitutions may,  at  their  election,  make  work- 
study  payments  available  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  lieu  of  EOG's. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  413  would  pro- 
vide that  such  substitution  may  not  be 
made  unless — 

( 1 )  work-study  payments  are  made  on  a 
bEisls  which  provides  the  student  with  net 
earnings  from  the  Federal  share  of  such 
payments  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grants  he  would  have 
received  If  such  an  election  had  not  been 
made;  and 

(2)  the  criteria  for  making  such  elections 
are  applied  uniformly  and  are  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  to  be  consistent  with 
such  standards  as  he  may  prescribe  by 
regulation. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  413  would  au- 
thorize a  student  who  has  been  offered  work- 
study  instead  of  an  EOG  to  elect  to  receive 
a  subsidized  loan  under  Part  C,  or  a  Na- 
tional Defense  Student  Loan,  In  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  share  of  the  proffered  work- 
study  payments.  If  the  student  accepts  such 
a  loan,  the  amount  allocated  to  the  institu- 
tion under  section  403  would  be  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Conunis- 
sloner. 

Section  414  (agreements  with  Institutions) 
would  prescribe  the  elements  of  an  agree- 
ment which  an  eligible  Institution  would 
have  to  make  with  the  Commissioner  In  or- 
der to  receive  funds  for  EOG's  or  work-study 
payments.  Such  agreement  would: 

( 1  (  provide  that  the  funds  received  under 
Part  B  would  be  used  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Parts  A  and  B; 

(2)  provide  that  institutions  would  con- 
duct a  program  of  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  In  accordance  with  section  411; 

(3)  provide  that  the  institution  will  op- 
erate a  program  of  work-study  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  412  and  413.  and  that  the 


Federal  share  of  such  payments  will  not  ex- 
ceed 80  percent  (except  as  provided  in  (b) 
below). 

(4)  include  procedures  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  to  assure  that  each  student 
eligible  for  a  subsidized  loan  (or  NDSL)  in 
accordance  with  section  402  will  be  able  to 
obtain  such  a  loan  in  the  amount  for  which 
he  Is  eligible,  including  provision  for  loanj 
by  the  institution  to  students  unable  to  ob- 
tain such  loans  readily  from  other  eligible 
lenders; 

(5)  include,  in  the  case  of  proprietary 
schools,  assurances  that  the  availability  of 
assistance  has  not  increased,  and  will  not 
increase,  the  tuition,  fees,  and  other  charges 
to  such  students;  and 

(6)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  414  would  au- 
thorize a  Federal  share  of  work-study  pay- 
ments greater  than  80  percent  when  the 
Commissioner  determines  by  regulation  that 
such  a  larger  share  is  required  in  furtherance 
of  Part  B.  The  following  are  to  be  deemed 
in  such  furtherance : 

( 1 )  the  work-study  program  of  an  eligible 
Institution  m  which  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  students  are  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies; 

(2)  programs  involving  the  counseling  or 
tutoring  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged: 
or 

(3)  any  project  of  community  service  with 
respect  to  which  a  limitation  of  80  percent 
would  Impose  unusual  hardship  on  the  eli- 
gible institution  or  the  organization  for 
which  such  project  Is  periormed;  or 

(4)  payment  of  the  non -Federal  share 
would  result  in  a  student  receiving  funds  In 
excess  of  the  limitation  Imposed  by  section 
407. 

Section  415  (expenses  of  administration) 
in  subsection  (a)  would  authorize  an  insti- 
tution which  is  receiving  funds  under  sec- 
tion 403  to  use  three  percent,  or  9125.000, 
whichever  is  lower,  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  EOG's  and  work-study  payments  for  pay- 
ment In  lieu  of  reimbursement  for  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  415  would  au- 
thorize the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  sums 
received  for  administrative  costs  of  demon- 
strating, or  exploring  the  feasibility  of,  a  pro- 
gram of  cooperative  education  involving 
alternate  periods  of  full-time  study  and  full- 
time  work. 

Section  404.  Effective  Date: 

Section  404  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
amendments  made  by  sections  401,  402,  and 
403  of  the  bill  would  become  effective  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  which  begin  after  June 
30,  1971. 

Part  B — Amendment  to  student  loan 
insurance  program 

Section  405.  Interest  Terms  to  Borrowers 
Eligible  for  Subsidized  Loans;  Secretary  to 
Establish  Maximum  Interest  Rates;  Position 
of  Eligible  Institution  As  Eligible  Lender 
Strengthened;  Negotiability  of  Student 
Obligations: 

Section  406(a)(1)  replaces  section  428(8) 
of  the  HEA  (pertaining  to  Federal  payment 
of  Interest  costs)  with  a  new  subsection  (a). 

In  brief,  this  new  sulaeectlon  provides  that 
any  student  who  receives  a  loan  after  June 
30,  1971  which  is  (1)  insured  by  the  Com- 
missioner; (2)  made  under  a  State  loan  pro- 
gram meeting  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioner; or  (3)  is  insured  under  a  State  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  program,  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  paid  on  his  behalf,  if  he  Is 
eligible  under  Part  A.  an  interest  subsidy. 

The  subsidy  shall  be  equal  to: 

( 1 )  the  total  amount  of  interest  which  ac- 
crues prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  loan  re- 
payment period  or  which  accrues  when  no 
principal  payment  need  be  made  (mllltarj 
service.  Peace  Corps,  etc);  and 
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(2)  the  difference  between  the  per  anntim 
Interest  rate  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
loan  and  three  percent  of  such  unpaid  bal- 
ance for  a  period  of  ten  years,  l>eginning  with 
the  date  the  loan  repayment  commences. 

Loan  holders  would  be  required  to  file  in- 
formation with  the  Commissioner  to  enable 
him  to  determine  the  amount  of  subsidy 
payable.  Loan  holders  would  be  deemed  to 
have  a  contractual  right  to  receive  Interest 
payments  authorized  under  this  section. 

No  payment  could  be  made  under  section 
428  towards  a  loan  made  under  title  II  NDEA. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  405  makes  a  con- 
forming amendment  to  section  437. 

Subsection  (c)(1)  of  section  405  would 
amend  section  427(b)  to  allow  the  Secretary 
to  set  the  maximum  rate  of  Interest  on  guar- 
anteed student  loans  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
the  average  annual  rate  on  all  inerest-bear- 
ing  obligations  of  the  United  States  forming 
a  oart  of  the  public  debt,  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  for 
which  such  rates  are  prescribed.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  National  Student  Loan 
Association. 

Subsection  (c)  ( 2)  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  to  427(a)  (2)  (D). 

Subsection  (c)(3)  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  to  428(b)  (1)  (E). 

Subsection  (c)(4)  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  to  428(d)  (I). 

Subsection  (d)(7)  would  amend  section 
423(a)  to  provide  that  the  Commissioner 
shall  not  issue  certificates  of  insurance  un- 
der section  429,  except  with  respect  to  loans 
by  eligible  Institutions,  when  he  determines 
that  reasonable  access  to  a  State  or  private 
nonprofit  loan  insurance  program  exists.  This 
provision  would  strengthen  the  position  of 
eligible  institutions  as  eligible  lenders  by  al- 
lowing these  institutions  to  have  loans  In- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  even  If  they  are 
In  an  area  otherwise  covered  by  a  State  or 
nonprofit  private  loan  Insurance  program. 

Subsection  (d)(2)  would  amend  section 
429(d)  to  allow  assignment  of  rights  arising 
under  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate 
of  Insurance,  subject  to  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner. 

Section  406.  Increase  and  Other  Adjust- 
ments In  Loan  Ceilings : 

Section  406(a)  of  the  bill  would  replace 
section  425  (pertaining  to  limitations  on  in- 
dividual Federally  Insured  loans  and  on  Fed- 
eral loan  insurance)  with  a  new  section  425. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  425 
would  limit  the  total  amount  of  loans  made 
to  any  student  and  eligible  for  insurance  by 
the  Commissioner  to  $2,500  per  academic 
year  less  (1)  any  loan  made  to  the  student 
under  a  State  loan  program  during  such 
academic  year  or  (2)  any  insured  loan  made 
by  a  State  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization  which  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Commissioner  under 
♦28(b)  or  (c).  A  student  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  loans  Insured  by  the  Commissioner 
for  seven  academic  years  less  the  number  of 
academic  years  in  which  he  has  received 
loans  described  in  the  previous  sentence. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  425 
would  provide  that,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions in  (a),  the  maximum  amount  of  a 
loan  on  which  an  Interest  subsidy  Is  pay- 
able under  Part  A  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary:  and  that  tiie  maximum  amount  of 
a  loan  to  any  student  insured  by  the  Com- 
missioner Is  limited  to  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  student 
(reasonable  and  necessary  to  be  determined 
"y  Jft'tution).  A  student  would  be  en- 
i  ued  to  a  statement  from  the  eligible  insti- 
tution which  shows  the  maximum  loan  and 
we  estimate  of  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 

.™,1h**^"°^  "^'  °f  *''«  «*"  »ection  425 
would  provide  that  the  Insurance  liability  on 
any  loan  Insured  by  the  Commissioner  U  to 
«»  100  percent  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 


principal,  excluding  any  interest,  except  as 
specified  elsewhere. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  406  makes  con- 
forming amendments  to  sections  428(b)(1) 
(A).  (B),  and  (H)  to  reflect  changes  made 
by  the  new  section  425. 

Section  407.  Deferral  of  Interest  and  Prin- 
cipal Payments : 

Section  407(a)(1)  would  redesignate  427 
(a)(2)(E),  (F)  and  (G)  as  (P),  (G)  and 
(H)  and  add  a  new  clause  (E)  which  would 
authorize  a  student  borrower,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  lender,  to  defer  interest  and 
principal  payments  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years.  Deferred  Interest  would  ac- 
crue and  be  added  to  the  principal  on  the 
date  that  repayment  was  to  begin.  Any  In- 
sursoice  liability  would  be  Increased  by  the 
amount  of  the  deferred  accrued  interest. 

Subsections  407(a)  (2)  and  (3)  would  make 
conforming  amendments  to  427(a)  (2)  (D) 
and  (C)  respectively. 

Subsection  407(b)(1)  would  add  a  new 
clau8e(L)  to  428(b)  (1)  which  would  provide 
that  periodic  repayment  of  interest  and  prin- 
cipal on  loans  need  not  be  made,  but  interest 
would  accrue,  while  the  borrower: 

(1)  was  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
study  at  an  eligible  institution; 

(2)  was  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  (for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years) ; 

(3)  was  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  (for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years);  or 

(4)  was  a  VISTA  volunteer  (for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  years) . 

Subsection  (2)  of  section  407(b)  would 
amend  section  428(e)  of  the  HEA  by  replac- 
ing it  with  a  new  (e)  which  would  authorize 
the  Commissioner  to  encourage  the  Inclusion, 
in  State  or  nonprofit  private  loan  insurance 
programs,  of  provisions  which  would  allow 
the  borrower,  if  agreed  to  by  the  lender,  to 
defer  periodic  repayment  of  Interest  and 
principal  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years. 
Deferred  Interest  would  accrue  and  be  added 
to  the  principal  on  the  date  that  payments 
were  to  resume.  Insurance  liability  and  Fed- 
eral guarantees  would  be  Increased  accord- 
ingly. 

Section  408.  Extension  of  Permissible  Re- 
payment Period : 

Section  408(a)(1)  would  amend  section 
427(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  HEA  to  change  the  re- 
payment period  of  loans.  A  student  would 
be  allowed  to  take  twenty  years  to  repay  his 
loan,  rather  than  the  ten  currently  au- 
thorized. Payments  would  begin  nine  months 
after  the  borrower  ceased  to  carry  at  least  a 
halfUme  work  load  at  an  eligible  institution. 
Periods  of  deferment  authorized  by  law  would 
not  be  counted  In  determining  the  twenty 
year  period. 

Subsections  408(b)(1)  and  (2)  making 
conforming  amendments  to  428(b)(1)(D) 
and  428(b)(1)(C)  respectively. 

Section  409.  Extension  of  Program  and  Re- 
peal of  Previous  Federal  Loan  Insurance  Cell- 
ing: 

Section  409  would  replace  the  current  sec- 
tion 424  of  the  HEA  with  a  new  section  which 
would  limit  Federal  insurance  of  loans  to 
loans  made  to  students  prior  to  July  1,  1976. 
After  this  date,  such  Insurance  could  be 
granted  only  on  loans  made  to  students  who 
had  obtained  prior  loans.  No  Insurance  would 
be  authorized  for  any  loans  made  or  install- 
ment paid  after  June  30,  1980. 

Section  410.  Repeal  of  Cancellation  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Students  Loans: 

Section  410  would  amend  section  205(b)  (3) 
of  the  NDEA  by  repealing  such  section  (pro- 
viding for  cancellation  for  teaching  services 
and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces). 

Section  411.  EllglbUlty  for  National  De- 
fense Student  Loans : 

Section  411  would  amend  section  205(b)  of 
the  NDEA  by  providing  that  loans  made  from 
the  NDSL  fund  shall  t>e  subject  to  such 
priorities  as  the  Secretary  may  establish  ptir- 
suant  to  title  IV  of  the  HEA. 


Section  412.  Authority  to  Maintain  Stu- 
dent Loan  Funds: 

Section  412  would  amend  section  206  of  the 
NDEA  to  maintain  the  NDSL  fund  for  an  ad- 
ditional five  years,  through  fiscal  year  1980 

Section  413.  Effective  Date  Applicable  to 
Sections  405  Through  411: 

Section  413  would  provide  that  sections 
405-411  would  be  effective  with  respect  to 
loans  made  or  disbursed  to  students  after 
June  30.  1971. 

Part  B— Establishment  of  National  Student 
Loan  Association 
Section  420.  New  Part  D; 
Section  420  of  the  bUl  would  amend  E»rt 
D  of  title  IV  of  the  HEA  (Cooperative  educa- 
tion program)  replacing  it  with  a  new  Part 
D — National   Student  Loan  Association. 

Section  441  (Declaration  of  purpose)  of  the 
new  Part  D  would  provide  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  Part  D  to  establUh  a  private  corpora- 
tion financed  by  private  capital  to  serve  as  a 
secondary  market  for  student  loans  Insured 
under  Part  C  and  to  provide  liquidity  for 
those  who  make  such  loans. 

Section  442  (creation  of  agency)  would 
create  a  corporation  known  as  the  National 
Student  Loan  Association  to  remain  In  exis- 
tence until  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress.  The 
corporation  would  be  deemed  a  resident  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  purposes  of 
venue  and  civil  actions. 

Subsertion  (b)  of  section  442  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Association  is  to  be  exempt 
from  State  and  local  taxes,  except  that  any 
real  property  may  be  taxed  as  other  real 
property  Is  taxed. 

Section  443  (board  of  directors)  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  would  provide  for  a  21-member 
Board  of  Directors. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  443  would  au- 
thorize the  President  to  appoint  an  interim 
board  of  21  members.  Seven  members  would 
be  representative  of  eligible  lenders  (other 
than  eligible  Institutions)  under  Part  C. 
seven  of  eligible  Institutions,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  of  the  general  public.  The  Interim 
Board  woiold  arrange  for  the  Initial  offering 
of  common  stock. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  443  would  au- 
thorize election  of  a  permanent  Board  when- 
ever, in  the  Judgment  of  the  President,  suf- 
ficient common  stock  of  the  Association  had 
been  purchased.  Holders  of  common  stock 
which  were  eligible  institutions  would  elect 
seven  members,  holders  which  were  banks 
or  other  financial  Institutions  would  elect 
seven,  and  the  President  would  appoint  the 
remaining  seven.  Members  elected  and  ap- 
pointed would  elect  a  chairman.  Thereafter 
the  Interim  Board  would  turn  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  to  the  regular  Board. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  443  would  pro- 
vide for  terms  of  office  for  Board  members. 
Presidential  appointees  would  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  Other  members 
would  be  elected  for  a  term  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
common  stockholders.  Appointive  seat  vacan- 
cies would  be  filled  by  the  President:  elec- 
tive seat  vacancies  would  be  filled  by  the 
Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  443  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman.  The  Board  would  deter- 
mine general  policies,  while  the  Chairman, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  would  select, 
appoint,  and  compensate  staff  members  au- 
thorized In  bylaws.  Such  persons  would  dis- 
charge all  executive  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Association . 

Section  444  (functions)  would  authorize 
the  Association  to  make  advances  on  the 
security  of,  or  to  purchase,  service,  sell,  or 
otherwise  deal  In  student  loans  made  under 
Part  C.  Advances  could  not  exceed  80  percent 
of  the  face  amount  of  the  loan;  proceeds  from 
any  such  advance  would  be  invested  In  addi- 
tional Insured  student  loans. 

Section  445  (common  stock)  would  au- 
thorize common  stock,  with  a  par  value  of 
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$100  per  share.  Each  share  of  stock  would 

have   one   vote,    with    rights   of   cumulative 
voting  at  all  elections  of  directors. 

Common  stock  would  be  transferrable  only 
on  the  books  of  the  Association.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  prescribe  the 
maximum  number  of  shares  to  be  Issued  and 
outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Shares  could 
be  called  for  retirement  at  par  at  the  option 
of  the  Association  at  any  time. 

The  Directors  would  be  authorized  to 
declare  dividends  to  the  extent  of  net  Income 
earned  and  realized.  Dividends  would  be 
paid  to  the  holders  of  outstanding  shares  of 
common  stock. 

Section  446  (obligations)  would  authorize 
the  Association,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  Issue  obliga- 
tions having  maturities  and  bearing  such 
rates  of  interest  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Obligations 
would  be  redeemable  before  maturity  at 
the  option  of  the  Association. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  446  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  guarantee 
payment  when  due  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  such  obligations. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  446  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  Issue  notes 
or  obligations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury In  order  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  such  guarantees.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry  would  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  purchase  such  notes  and  could  further 
sell  any  notes  or  obligations  thus  purchased. 
Such  sums  as  necessary  would  be  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  pay  the  principal  and  Interest  payments 
on  such  notes. 

Section  4477  (general  authority)  would 
give  the  Association  authority — 

(a)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend, m  Its  corporate  name  and  through  Its 
own  counsel: 

(b)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(c)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by  Its 
board  of  directors  such  bylaws,  rules,  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  Its  business; 

(d)  to  conduct  Its  business,  carry  on  Its 
operations,  and  have  offices  and  exercise  the 
authority  granted  by  this  part  In  any  State 
without  regard  to  any  qualification  or  simi- 
lar statute  In  any  State; 

(e)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
own,  hold.  Improve,  use,  or  otherwise  deal 
In  and  with  any  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein,  wherever 
situated; 

(f)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices, or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  In  aid  of  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Association; 

(g)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(h)  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  may  be  required,  to 
determine  their  qualifications,  to  define  their 
duties,  to  fix  their  salaries,  to  require  bonds 
for  them  and  fix  the  penalty  thereof;  and 

(1)  to  enter  Into  contracts,  to  execute  In- 
strxmients,  to  Incur  liabilities,  and  to  do  all 
things  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the  proper 
management  of  Its  aSalrs  and  the  proper 
conduct  of  Its  business. 

Section  448  (audit)  would  require  an  audit 
of  the  Association's  activities  at  least  an- 
nually. Such  audits  would  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards  by  Independent  certified  pub- 
lic accountants  or  by  independent  licensed 
public  accountants,  licensed  on  or  before 
December  31,  1970,  who  were  Ucensed  or 
certified  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  the  United 
States.  Other  persons  who.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  met  the  standards  of 
education  and  experience  representative  of 
the  highest  standards  prescribed  by  the  li- 


censing authorities  of  the  States  which  li- 
cense CPA's  could  perform  such  audits  until 
December  31,  1975.  The  Secretaries  of  HEW 
and  the  Treasury  would  receive  copies  of 
such  audits. 

Section  449  (obligations  as  lawful  Invest- 
ments, acceptance  as  security )  would  classify 
all  obligations  Issued  by  the  Association  as 
lawful  Investments.  All  stock  and  obligations 
Issued  by  the  Association  would  be  deemed 
to  be  exempt  securities  within  the  meaning 
of  the  laws  administered  by  the  S.E.C.  to  the 
same  extent  as  securities  which  are  direct 
obligations  of  or  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  or  Interest  by  the  United  States. 
The  Association  would  be  deemed  to  be  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes 
Of  section  14(b)(3)  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act. 

Section  450  (preparation  of  obligations) 
would  authorize  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  prepare  obligations  for  the  Associa- 
tion. The  Association  would  reimburse 
Treasury  for  such  expenses. 

Section  461  (annual  report)  would  re- 
quire the  Association  to  transmit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  and  Congrees 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year. 

Section  452  (separability)  provides  for  the 
separability  of  the  remainder  of  Part  D  if 
any  section  Is  held  invalid. 

Section  453  (interim  financing  arrange- 
ments for  student  loans)  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  purchase  subsidized 
loans  from  eligible  institutions  at  100  per- 
cent of  unpaid  principal  and  accrued  in- 
terest until  such  time  as  the  Association 
is  able  to  purchase  these  loans.  The  Secre- 
tary would  also  be  directed  to  advance  funds 
to  eligible  institutions  against  future  pur- 
chasers of  such  loans  where,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, such  funds  are  needed  for  the  mak- 
ing of  loans. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  could  enter  into 
agreements  with  such  institutions  from 
which  he  has  purchased  such  loans  under 
which  agreement  the  institution  would  con- 
tinue to  perform  administrative  functions 
with  respect  to  the  loans  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  and  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost 
of  such  services. 

Section  454  (authorization  of  appropria- 
tions) would  authorize  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  section  453. 

Section  465  (termination  of  interim  fi- 
nancing arrangement)  would  provide  that,  at 
such  time  as  the  Association  is  able  to 
purchase  student  loans  Insured  under  Part 
C,  the  Association  shall  purchase  from  the 
Secretary  those  loans  which  he  acquired 
under  section  453(a).  These  loans  would 
be  purchased  by  the  Association  on  such 
terms  as  the  Board  of  Directors  determined; 
and  the  Association  could  not  deal  in  any 
other  student  loans  until  all  of  these  loans 
had  been  purchased. 

Section  456  (purchase  of  obligations  by 
the  Treasury)  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  purchase  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  the  Association  under  section 
466(a).  For  such  purpose  he  would  be  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  securities  Is- 
sued under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
The  aggregate  total  amount  of  such  pur- 
chases would  be  limited  to  $250,000,000.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  author- 
ized to  sell  any  such  obligations  purchased; 
such  sales  would  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

Section  421.  Amendments  Relating  to  Fi- 
nancial Institutions: 

Section  421  makes  conforming  amend- 
ments to  12  U.S.C.  24.  12  U.S.C.  84.  12  U.S.C. 
1464(c)  and  12  U.S.C.  1757(8)  (E)  to  provide 
for  obligations  of  the  Association. 

Section  422.  InappUcabUlty  of  Truth  In 
Lending  Act : 

Section  422  would  amend  section  104  of 
the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1603)  to 


make  such  act  inapplicable  to  loans  made 
under  title  II  NDEA  and  title  IV  HEA.  In- 
sured loans  are  made  on  Federally  prescribed 
teams;  consequently,  the  paperwork  burden 
Involved  for  lenders  in  complying  with  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act  is  not  Justified,  slnse 
It  does  not  serve  to  further  protect  the  stu- 
dent borrower. 

Section  423.  Effective  Date : 

Section  423  would  make  the  effective  date 
of  sections  420,  421.  and  422  of  the  bill  effec- 
tive with  resjiect  to  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1971. 

Part  C — Consolidation  of  special  services 
programs 

Section  430.  New  Part  E : 

Section  430  of  the  bill  amends  Title  IV  of 
the  HEA  by  adding  a  new  Part  E  entitled 
"Identifying  Qualified  Low-Income  Students; 
Preparing  Them  for  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion; Special  Services  for  Such  Students  In 
Institutions  of  Higher  Education". 

Section  461  of  the  new  Part  E  provides  for 
a  consolidation  of  Upward  Bound,  Talent 
Search,  and  Special  Services  for  Disadvan- 
taged Students.  These  programs  are  current- 
ly authorized  under  section  408  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  461  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  to,  or  con- 
tracts with,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
including  institutions  with  vocational  and 
career  education  programs,  combinations  of 
such  institutions,  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations  (Including  professional 
and  scholarly  associations),  and  in  excep- 
tional cases  secondary  schools  and  secondary 
vocational  schools.  Such  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  planning,  developing,  or  carrying  out 
within  States  one  or  more  of  the  activities 
described  in  (c)  below.  No  grant  may  be  made 
to  a  profit-making  organization. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  461  states  that 
services  shall  be  designed  to  enable  youths 
from  low-income  backgrounds  who  have 
academic  potentials  (but  may  lack  adequate 
secondary  school  preparation  or  be  physically 
handicapped)  to  enter,  continue  or  resume  a 
program  of  postsecondary  education. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  461  describes  the 
services  referred  to.  Including  such  activities 
as: 

(1)  publicizing  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid; 

( 2 )  identifying  youths  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  encouraging  them  to  complete 
secondary  school  and  to  undertake  postsec- 
ondary education; 

(3)  encouraging  youths  who  have  dropped 
out  of  secondary  school  or  college  to  reenter 
educational  programs,  including  programs  of 
postsecondary  education; 

(4)  generating  skills  and  motivation  nec- 
essary for  success  in  education  beyond  high 
school; 

(5)  providing  counseling,  tutorial,  or  other 
educational  services,  including  special  sum- 
mer programs,  to  remedy  academic  deflcien- 
cles; 

(6)  providing  career  guidance,  placement, 
or  other  student  personnel  services  (includ- 
ing health  services); 

(7)  Identifying,  encouraging,  and  counsel- 
ing students  with  a  view  to  their  undertak- 
ing a  program  of  graduate  or  professional 
education;  and 

(8)  providing  other  special  or  supplemen- 
tal services  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes 
set  fcM-th  In  subsection  (b). 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  461  provides  that 
enroUeee  who  are  participating  on  an  essen- 
tially full-time  basis  in  one  or  more  of  the 
services  described  in  (c)  above  may  be  paid 
stipends,  but  not  In  excess  of  $30  per  month, 
except  in  exceptional  cases  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  461  authorises 
stich  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  years 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Part  E. 

Section  431.  Effective  Date: 


Section  431  of  the  bill  provides  that 
amendments  made  by  section  430  of  th,e  bill 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
oeginnlng  after  June  30,  1971., 

TrrLX  V — AMENDMENTS  TO  TrTLB  V  OP  HICRER 
■OtTCATION  ACT  (EDUCATION  PROFESSIOMS  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT) 

Part  A — Amendments  to  part  A  of  title  V 

Section  501.  Extension  of  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment and  Program  for  Attracting  Qualified 
Personnel  to  the  Field  of  Education: 

Subeection  (a)  of  section  501  extends  the 
authorization  for  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment for  five  more  years,  throiigh  fiscal  year 
1976.  at  the  level  of  $200  per  year. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  501  extends  the 
authorization  for  programs  under  Part  A 
(Attracting  Qualified  Persons  to  the  Field  of 
EXlucatlon)  for  five  additional  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1976.  at  such  sums  ae  may  be 
necessary. 

Part  B — Amendments  to  subpart  I  of  part  B 
{Teachers  Corps) 
Section  510.  Extension  of  Program: 
Section  510  amends  section  511(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Teacher  Corps  for  five  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1976,  at  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary. 

Part  C — Amendments  to  subpart  2  of  part  B 

{attracting  and  qualifjfinfi  teachers  to  meet 

critical  teacher  shortages) 

Section  520.  Extension  of  Programs: 

Section  520  amends  section  518(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  extend  the  program 
for  attracting  and  qualifying  teachers  to 
meet  critical  teacher  shortages  for  five  years, 
through  fiscal  year  1976  at  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary. 

Section  521.  Retraining  of  Teachers  and 
Employment  of  Tutors  and  Instructional 
Assistants: 

Section  521  amends  section  518(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  by  adding  two  new 
programs  under  the  authority  for  attracting 
and  qualifying  teachers  to  meet  critical 
teacher  shortages :  ( 1 )  programs  to  employ 
high  school  and  college  students  as  tutors  or 
instructional  assistants  for  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children.  (The  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  determine  com- 
pensation rates  for  such  persons,  consistent 
with  comparable  federally-supported  work- 
study  programs);  and  (2)  to  provide  neces- 
sary training  to  teachers  to  enable  them  to 
teach  other  grades  or  other  subjects  In  which 
shortages  exist. 

Section  522.  Reducing  Minimum  AUot- 
ment: 

Section  622  would  amend  section  519(a)  of 
the  HEA  to  reduce  the  minimum  State  allot- 
ment under  subpart  2  from  $100,000  to 
•50,000. 

Section  523.  Conforming  Amendments  and 
Increase  in  Amount  Available  for  Admin- 
istration : 

SecUon  623  amends  section  520(a)  (2)  and 
620(a)(3)  to  make  conforming  amendments 
(adding  the  items  described  in  521  above  as 
eligible  items  of  expenditure  in  the  State 
plan).  It  also  raises  the  maximinxi  amount 
which  a  State  may  spend  for  administration 
of  the  State  plan  from  3  percent  of  the 
State's  allocation  to  5  percent  or  $20,000, 
whichever  is  greater. 

Section  524.  Eliminating  Celling  on 
Amount  for  Aides : 

Section  624  amends  section  620(a)  of  the 
HEA  by  eliminating  paragraph  (6)  which 
limits  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  hir- 
ing and  training  teacher  aides  to  one-third 
of  funds  appropriated  for  Part  3(2)  of  the 
Education  Professions  Development  Act.  This 
section  also  amends  paragraph  (6)  to  pro- 
vide that  no  person  will  be  denied  admission 
to  training  programs  under  subpart  2  be- 
cause he  is  teaching  or  serving  as  a  teacher 
aide  In  a  private  school. 


Part  D — Amendments  to  part  D — Improving 
training  opportunities  for  non-higher  edu- 
cation personnel 

Section   630.  Extension   of   Program: 

Section  630  amends  section  632  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  by  extending  author- 
ization for  Part  D  for  five  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1976,  at  such  stuns  aa  may  be 
necessary. 

Section  531  and  632.  Support  of  Tutors 
and  Instructional  Assistants: 

Section  531  amends  section  631(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (11)  to  the  list  of  eligible  programs. 
Paragraph  (11)  authorizes  programs  or  proj- 
ects designed  to  employ  tutors  or  instruc- 
tional assistants  in  preschool,  elementary, 
and  secondary  school  classes,  especially  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  children. 

Section  532  amends  section  531(c)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  allow  use  of  funds 
to  pyay  tutors  and  instructional  assistants 
at  such  rates  as  the  Commissioner  may  de- 
termine to  be  comparable  to  compensation 
rates  in  Federally-supported  work-study 
programs. 

Sections  533  and  534.  Developing  and 
Strengthening  Programs  for  the  Education 
of  Teachers  and  Related  Educational  Per- 
sonnel: 

Section  533  amends  section  531(b)  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (12)  to  the  list  of 
eligible  programs.  Paragraph  (12)  describes 
programs  designed  to  aid  undergraduate  pro- 
grams designed  to  prepare  educational  per- 
sonnel. Such  programs  would  Include  ex- 
emplary undergraduate  training  programs, 
the  introduction  of  high  quality  curricula, 
and  provision  of  increased  opportunities  for 
practice  teaching  experience  for  prospective 
elementary   and  secondary   school   teachers. 

Section  634  amends  section  631(c)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  allow  the  use  of 
funds  to  pay  for  programs  to  develop,  ex- 
pand, or  Improve  undergraduate  and  other 
programs  for  training  educational  personnel. 

Section  535.  Application  of  Part  D  to  In- 
dian Schools: 

Section  535  amends  section  632  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  to  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  provide  that  Part  O  funds  may 
be  used  to  support  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers of  children  on  Indian  Reservations  serv- 
iced by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools 
and  schools  supported  by  the  BIA.  Pajrments 
are  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  carry  out  such  programs. 

Part  E—Contolidation  of  title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  toith 
part  E  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  {Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act) 

Section  540.  E:xtenBion  of  Program: 
Section  540  amends  section-  543  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  by  extending  the  au- 
thorization for  Part  E  for  five  years,  through 
Fiscal  Tear  1976.  at  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Section  541.  Broadening  Class  of  Institu- 
tions for  Which  Personnel  May  be  Trained: 
Section  541  amends  section  541(a)  by 
changing  the  eligible  class  of  grantees  and 
contractors  under  Part  E  from  "institutions 
of  higher  education"  to  "postsecondary  In- 
stitutions". 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  641  amends  sec- 
tion 641(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  by 
repealing  the  prohibition  against  using  Part 
E  funds  for  fellowships  which  are  eligible  for 
support  under  title  IV  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968. 

Section  542.  Provision  for  Institutional 
Allowance : 

Section  642  amends  section  543  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  which  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  may  pay  eligible  In- 
stitutions which  award  stipends  under  sec- 
tion 643(a)  an  institutional  allowance  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 


parable federally  supported  programs,  but  In 
no  case  more  than  $3,500  per  academic  year 
for  each  person  receiving  such  a  stipend. 
Section  543.  Savings  Provision: 
Section  643  provides  that  effective  July  1, 
1971,  title  rv  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  Is  repealed.  In  the  case  of  a  fellow- 
ship awarded  under  title  IV,  NDEA,  for  which 
Initial  payment  was  made  or  was  to  be  made 
from  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  end- 
ing before  July  1,  1971,  payments  are  to  be 
made  for  periods  after  June  30,  1971,  from 
appropriations  for  Part  E,  title  V  of  the  E[EA, 
but  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  title 
IV,  NDEA. 

Port  F — Amendment  to  part  F — training  and 
development  of  vocational  education  per- 
sonnel 

Section  560.  Extension  of  Program: 

Section  650  amends  section  666  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  by  extending  authori- 
zations for  Part  F  through  fiscal  year  1976  at 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Section  651.  Effective  Date: 

Section  551  provides  that,  except  where 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  amendments 
made  by  title  V  of  the  bill  are  to  be  effective 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1971. 

TrrLE    VI — REPEAL    OP    TITLES    VI,    Vm,    DC,    X, 
AND    XI    OP   THE    HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT 

Section  601  repeals  Title  VI  (Improving 
Undergraduate  Instruction),  Title  Vin 
(Networks  for  Btoowledge),  Title  IX  (Edu- 
cation for  the  Public  Service),  Title  X 
(Improvement  of  Graduate  Programs)  and 
Title  XI  (Law  School  Clinical  Programs) 
effective  July  1,  1971. 

TrrLE  vn — amendments  to  general 

PROVISIONS 

Section  701.  Redeslgnation  of  ntle  Xn 
(General  Provisions) : 

Section  701  of  the  bill  redesignates  title 
XII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  as  title 
Vin  and  renumbers  sections  accordingly. 

Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  701  amends  title 
vm,  as  redesignated,  by  inserting  a  new 
section  811  providing  for  uniform  applica- 
tion requirements  applicable  to  applications 
under  titles  n,  in,  and  V  subnutted  to  the 
Commissioner  by  an  institution  of  higher 
education  or  other  eligible  applicant.  Such 
an  application  would  be  required  to  contain 
assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner 
with  respect  to  maintenance  of  effort,  fiscal 
control  and  fund  account  procedures,  evalu- 
ation and  dissemination  procedures,  and  re- 
porting requirements. 

Section  702.  Effective  Date: 

Section  703  makes  the  amendments  made 
by  section  701  effective  July  1,  1971. 

TITLE    vm — AMENDMENTS   TO    HIGHER 
EDUCATION    PACIUTIES    ACT 

Section  801.  Extension  of  Program: 
SecUon  801  amends  the  following  sections: 

(a)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  is  amended  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  grants  for  construction  of 
academic  facilities  under  Utle  I  through 
fiscal  year  1973  at  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary; 

(b)  Section  106(b)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  is  amended  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  expenditures  under  sec- 
tion 106(b)  (State  plan  administration  and 
comprehensive  planning)  through  1973  at 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary; 

(c)  Section  301  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  is  amended  to  extend  the 
authorizations  for  grants  under  title  n  (Con- 
struction of  Oradtiate  Academic  Facilities) 
through  fiscal  year  1973  at  such  sums  as  are 
necessary; 

(d)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  is  amended  to  extend 
authorization  for  payments  Into  the  loan 
fund  under  title  in  (Loans  for  Construc- 
tion of  Academic  Facilities)  through  fiscal 
year  1973  at  such  sums  as  are  necessary; 
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(e)  Section  306(c)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  is  amended  to  extend  the 
celling  for  contracts  for  Interest  grants  at 
$18,500,000  through  fiscal  year  1973. 

(f)  Section  408(a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  Is  amended  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioner  to  provide 
assistance  under  section  408  (Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Construction  Assistance  In 
Major  Disaster  Areas)  throtigh  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Section  802.  New  Program  of  Insured  Loans 
for  Construction  of  Nonprofit  Private  Aca- 
demic Facilities: 

Section  802  amends  tlUe  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  by  Inserting  after 
section  306  the  following  new  sections 
307-309. 

Section  307  (academic  facilities  loan  in- 
surance) of  the  revised  Title  m  authorizes 
the  CoDMnlssioner  to  insure  ( up  to  90  percent 
of  the  principal)  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  on  loans  made  by  nonprofit 
private  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
nonprofit  private  higher  education  building 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
academic  faculties.  Such  Institutions  or 
agencies  would  have  to  meet  the  criteria  pre- 
scribed oy,  and  under  section  306  of  the 
HEPA. 

Section  308  [Tight  of  recovery  and  incon- 
testable nature  of  insurance)  in  subsection 
(a)  provides  that  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  any  institution  of 
higher  education  or  agency  to  which  loan 
insurance  has  been  Issued  under  section  sen 
the  amount  of  any  payment  z:iade  pursuant 
to  such  Insurance,  unless  the  Commissioner 
waives  this  right. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  308  states  that 
any  Insurance  Issued  under  section  307  shall 
be  Incontestable  In  the  hands  of  the  In- 
stitution or  agency  on  whose  behalf  such  In- 
surance Is  Issued,  and  as  to  any  agency, 
organization,  or  person  who  makes  or  con- 
tracts to  malte  a  loan  to  such  Institution  or 
agency  in  reliance  thereon,  except  In  the 
case  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation. 

Section  309  {conditions)  provides  that  the 
Commissioner  may  issue  Insurance  under 
section  307  only  if  he  determines  that  all 
aspects  of  the  loan  are  sufficient  to  protect 
the  financial  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  are  In  accordance  with  regulatlo  is.  Such 
determination  shall  include  a  finding  that 
the  Interest  rate  on  any  such  loan  Is  reason- 
able. The  Commissioner  would  be  authorized 
to  charge  reasonable  premiums  for  such 
Insurance  to  cover  administrative  expenses 
and  probable  losses  under  sections  307  and 
308.  The  Insurance  would  be  subject  to  such 
further  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  to  be  necessary. 

Section  803.  Making  Revolving  Loan  Fund 
Available  for  Loan  Insurance : 

Section  803  of  the  bill  makes  amendments 
to  section  306  of  the  HEFA  which  would  al- 
low the  use  of  funds  In  the  HEPA  revolving 
fund  to  Insure  loans  as  well  as  to  make  di- 
rect loans. 

Section  804.  Effective  Date: 

Section  804  makes  amendments  made  by 
sections  801  and  802  eectlve  July  1,  1971. 
Amendments  made  by  section  803  are  to  be 
effective  as  If  enacted  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  section  305  of  the  HEFA. 

TPTLK   IX EXTENSION   QT   PHOGRAM   UNDEB  TITU 

VT  or  THB  NATIONAL  DEITNSE  EDtJCATION  ACT 

Section  901.  Extension  of  Program: 

Section  901  amends  section  601  by  extend- 
ing the  authorization  for  activities  under 
title  VI  for  two  fiscal  years,  through  fiscal 
year  1973.  Section  603  Is  amended  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for  two 
fiscal  years,  through  fiscal  year  1973,  at  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Section  902.  Effective  Date: 

Section  902  makes  the  amendments  made 
by  section  901  effective  July  1,  1971. 


TTTLX  X — NONDiaCKIMINATION  ON  THE  CSOUND 
or  SEX  IN  FEDERALLY  ASSISTED  EDtJCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Section  1001.  Discrimination  Prohibited: 
Section  1001  of  the  bill  In  subsection  (a) 
provides  that  no  person  In  the  United  State 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  sex,  be  discriminated 
against  by  a  recipient  of  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  any  educational  program  or 
activity.  This  language  does  not,  however, 
preclude  differential  treatment  based  upon 
sex  where  sex  Is  a  bona  fide  ground  for  such 
differential  treatment. 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  1001  provides 
that  no  recipient  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  an  education  program  or  activity 
shall,  because  of  an  Individual's  sex, 

(1)  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  (except  In  in- 
stances where  sex  Is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification)  or  discharge  that  Individual, 
or  otherwise  discriminate  against  him  or  her 
with  respect  to  compensation,  terms,  condi- 
tions, or  privileges  of  employment;  or 

(2)  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  employees 
In  any  way  which  woxild  deprive  or  tend  to 
deprive  that  individual  of  employment  op- 
portunities or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his 
or  her  status  as  an  employee. 

Section  1002.  Enforcement: 

Section  1002  In  subsection  (a)  authorizes 
and  directs  each  Federal  department  and 
agency  which  Is  empowered  to  extent  Federal 
financial  assistance  In  any  form  (other  than 
a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guaranty)  to  any 
education  program  or  activity  to  Issue  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  to  effectuate  section 
1(K)1.  No  rule,  regulation  or  order  Is  to  take 
effect  until  approved  by  the  President. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1002  provides 
that  compliance  with  any  requirement 
adopted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  may  be 
effected  by  (1)  termination  of  or  refusal  to 
gramt  to  or  to  continue  assistance  to  any 
recipient  who  falls  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quirement (after  a  hearing  and  an  express 
finding  on  the  record),  such  termination  or 
refusal  to  be  limited  to  the  particular  politi- 
cal entity  or  part  thereof,  or  other  recipient 
as  to  who  such  finding  has  been  made,  or  (2) 
by  any  other  means  authorized  by  law.  No 
action  Is  to  be  taken  until  the  appropriate 
person  or  persons  has  been  notified  of  the 
violation  and  It  has  been  determined  that 
voluntary  compliance  cannot  be  secured. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  1(X}2  provides 
that.  In  the  case  of  any  action  to  terminate, 
the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall  file  with  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  having  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  the  program  or  activity  Involved  a  full 
written  report  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
grounds  for  such  action.  No  action  Is  to 
become  effective  until  thirty  days  from  the 
filing  of  such  report. 

Sectlot  1003.  Judicial  Review: 

Section  1003  provides  that  any  department 
or  agency  action  taken  pursuant  to  section 
1002  shall  be  subject  to  such  Judicial  review 
as  may  otherwise  be  provided  by  law  for 
similar  action  taken  by  such  department  or 
agency  on  other  grounds.  In  the  case  of  ac- 
tion, not  otherwise  subject  to  Judicial  review, 
terminating  or  refusing  to  grant  or  to  con- 
tinue financial  assistance  upon  a  finding  of 
failure  to  comply  with  any  requirement  im- 
posed ptirsuant  to  section  1002,  any  person 
aggrieved  (including  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  and  any  agency  of  either) 
may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  such  action 
In  accordance  with  chapter  7  of  title  5,  U.S.C., 
and  such  action  shall  not  be  deemed  com- 
mitted to  unreviewable  agency  discretion 
within  the  meaning  of  the  chapter. 

Section  1004.  Preservation  of  Existing  Au- 
thority : 

Section  1004  provides  that  nothing  In  title 
X  shall  add  to  or  detract  from  any  existing 
authority  with  respect  to  any  education  pro- 
gram or  activity  jnder  which  Federal  finan- 


cial assistance  Is  extended  by  way  of  a  con- 
tract of  Insurance  or  guaranty. 

Section  1005.  Definition: 

Section  1005  defines  "education"  for  the 
purposes  of  title  X  as  Including  preshcool, 
elementary,  secondary  and  poetsecondary  ed- 
ucation. 


Student  Financial  Assistance  Programs 
foreword 

No  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money. 

This  Is  the  opening  sentence  In  President 
Nixon's  1970  message  on  higher  education. 
It  expresses  both  the  purpose  and  the  theme 
of  the  Administration's  proposal  to  Improve 
and  expand  existing  student  aid  programs. 

The  President's  proposed  changes  In  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs  would,  for  the 
first  time  In  history,  guarantee  that  every 
qualified  student  from  a  low-income  family 
would  have  sufficient  resources  to  attend  col- 
lege. Under  the  proposal,  grants,  work-study 
payments  and  subsidized  loans  will  supple- 
ment what  the  families  of  low  Income  stu- 
dents can  afford  to  contribute  to  the  poet- 
secondary  education  of  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

The  President's  proposals  wUl  also  Increase 
the  amount  of  unsubsldlzed  loan  funds  avail- 
able to  students  at  all  Income  levels.  This 
Improved  access  to  federally-guaranteed  loans 
will  assist  millions  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  to  finance  their  educa- 
tions. 

present  programs  :  description  and  problems 

The  Office  of  Education  presently  admin- 
isters four  major  programs  for  aiding  stu- 
dents: Educational  Opportunity  Grants,  the 
College  Work-Study  program.  National  De- 
fense Student  Loans  and  Guaranteed  Loans. 

The  first  three  programs  are  mainly  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  administered 
by  colleges  and  universities.  The  amount  of 
funds  available  to  the  Institution  for  these 
programs  depends  on  the  total  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  State  distribution  for- 
mulas and  the  approval  of  regional  review 
panels.  Once  the  college  has  Its  various  al- 
locations, the  student  aid  office  determines 
what  mix  of  grants,  work-study  payments 
and  loans  is  appropriate  for  each  Individual 
eligible  student. 

Commercial  lending  Institutions,  primar- 
ily banks,  operate  the  Guaranteed  Loan  pro- 
grams. Loans  are  made  to  students  at  a  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate  of  7  percent.  The  Federal 
Government  guarantees  the  loans  against 
default,  pays  the  student's  Interest  while  he 
is  In  college  and  makes  a  special  payment  to 
banks  during  tight  money  conditions. 

There  are  several  problems  with  this  sys- 
tem of  student  aid : 

Availablility  of  funds — Students  do  not 
receive  all  the  aid  for  which  they  are  eligible 
under  the  present  system.  Allocation  formu- 
las, matching  requirements  and  Insufficient 
funds  limit  the  aid  which  Institutions  can 
award  to  Individual  students.  Colleges  en- 
rolling large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents are  In  an  especially  difficult  position 
because  of  the  matching  requirements. 

Limited  loan  funds — Existing  loan  pro- 
grams provide  an  Inadequate  volume  of  lend- 
able  funds  because  (a)  the  National  Defense 
Student  Loan  program  requires  capital  out- 
lays from  the  Federal  budget  which  has 
been  under  severe  fiscal  pressures  and  re- 
straints for  the  last  several  years;  and  (b) 
students  must  compete  with  other  borrow- 
ers (who  often  offer  more  profitable  invest- 
ment opportunities)  for  the  lendable  funds 
of  banks  under  the  Guaranteed  Loan  pro- 
gram. (Low-Income  students  with  poor  bank 
connections  sometimes  find  themselves  at 
a  particular  disadvantage.) 

Open-ended  expenditures — The  Federal 
Government  Is  obligated  to  meet  Its  commit- 
ment   to    pay    the    Interest    on    Guaranteed 


Ixians  while  students  are  In  college.  As  Inter- 
est rates  rise,  and  a«  more  and  more  middle 
and  upper  income  families  find  It  In  their 
interest  to  take  advantage  of  these  subsidies, 
a  larger  Kad  larger  share  of  Federal  funds 
for  student  aid  is  being  diverted  away  from 
the  most  needy  students.  The  system  as 
a  wbole  has  a  buUt-ln  tendency  to  become 
less  progressive  as  these  subsidies  absorb 
a  disproportionate  part  of  any  budget  In- 
crease for  student  aid. 

Uncertainty — A  student  who  wants  to  go 
to  college  cannot  tell  where  he  can  get  aid 
or  how  much  he  can  count  on  In  advance 
of  his  admission  and  the  particular  student 
aid  office  determination.  Nor  can  a  bank 
assure  the  student  In  advance  that  It  will 
have  funds  to  lend  to  him. 

Inequitable  distribution — Federal  funds 
do  not  necessarily  go  to  those  students  who 
need  them  most.  Moreover,  different  col- 
leges assess  need  In  different  ways.  Substan- 
tial subsidies  go  to  middle  and  upper 
income  students,  especially  under  the  Guar- 
anteed Loan  program. 

PROPOSED    programs:     PI7RPOSES 

The  Administration's  Improvoments  in  the 
existing  student  aid  programs  have  four 
major  purposes: 

To  assure  the  availability  of  funds  to 
every  qualified  student. 

To  assure  that  Federal  funds  go  first,  and 
In  the  largest  amounts,  to  the  students  who 
need  them  most. 

To  provide  potential  students  with  as  ac- 
curate Information  as  possible  concerning 
the  aid  they  can  expect. 

To  assure  that  all  students  of  equal  need 
are  treated  alike. 

To  provide  additional  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents attending  high  cost   institutions. 

PROPOSED   program:    CONCEPT    AND    STRUCTURE 

The  Administration  is  recommending  a 
coordinated  student  aid  system  with  two 
parts:  (a)  a  combination  of  grants,  work- 
study  payments  and  subsidized  loans  for  full- 
time  undergraduate  students  with  low  to 
middle  incomes  attending  public  and  non- 
profit poetsecondary  educational  Institutions 
as  well  as  proprietary  institutions  of  higher 
education;  and  (b)  creation  of  a  National 
Student  Loan  Association  to  raise  money  pri- 
vately and  make  it  available  for  all  post- 
secondary  students  at  all  Income  levels. 

A.  GRANTS,  WORK-STUDT  PAYMENTS, 
SUBSIDIZED   LOANS 

The  basic  concept  Is  that  all  students 
whose  families  can  be  expected  to  make  the 
same  contribution  should  have  the  same  help 
available  for  their  education  from  Federal 
sources.  The  combination  of  family  contribu- 
tions plus  Federal  grants,  work-study  pay- 
ments and  subsidized  loans  would  be  enough 
to  enable  any  student  to  meet  minimum 
education  expenses.  The  key  determinant  is 
family  income  (and,  thus,  family  contribu- 
tion). Students  from  lower  income  families 
would  receive  more  Federal  aid  than  students 
from  higher  Income  families.  (Lower  Income 
students  would  also  receive  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  aid  In  the  form  of  grants  and 
work -study  paymenu  rather  than  in  the 
form  of  subsidized  loans.)  But  the  total  re- 
sources available  (I.e.,  family  contribution 
plus  Federal  aid )  to  students  at  different  in- 
come levels  would  be  made  equivalent. 

The  system  would  work  as  follows.  Each 
year  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  after  conferring 
with  the  Advisory  CouncU  on  Financial  Aid 
to  Students,  would  publish  a  schedule  Indi- 
cating the  amount  of  Federal  funds  available 
to  studenu  at  different  income  levels.  Each 
student's  eUglblllty  for  aid  would  be  calcu- 
lated by  determining  the  expected  family 
wntrlbutlon  toward  his  educational  costs. 
This  determination  would  take  into  account 
8uch  factors  as  the  size  of  the  family  the 
^b«r  of  children  in  coUege,  extraordinary 
lamiiy  expenses  and  capital  assets.  The  defi- 
ciency between  expected  family  contribution 


and  the  amount  of  resources  the  student 
should  have  available  to  him  would  be  met 
by  a  combination  of  grants,  work-study  pay- 
ments and  subsidized  loans. 

For  example,  under  the  Administration's 
fiscal  1972  budget  proposals,  students  from 
families  with  adjusted  family  Income  of  $10,- 
000  or  less,  and  with  two  children,  one  of 
whom  Is  In  college,  would  be  eligible  for 
Federal  funds.  The  maximum  total  amount 
of  subsidized  aid  (grant  and  work -study  plus 
subsidized  loan)  available  to  any  one  student 
would  be  $1,400.  The  maximum  grant  avail- 
able to  any  one  student  would  be  $1,000.  In 
addition  to  these  base  amounts,  students 
who  ( 1 )  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  for  sub- 
sidized aid,  and  (2)  attend  schools  with  an- 
nual average  cost  In  excess  of  $1,400  would 
be  eligible  to  apply  for  an  additional  subsi- 
dized "cost  of  education"  loan  of  up  to 
$1,500.  This  program  would  be  controlled  by 
schools  In  a  manner  similar  to  the  present 
NDEA  loan  programs  and  terms  to  students 
would  be  approximately  the  same  as  those 
governing  present  NDEA  loans.  The  amounts 
of  aid  to  be  available  at  different  Income 
levels  for  the  two-child  family  described 
previously  as  well  as  one  with  five  children, 
two  of  whom  are  In  school,  under  the  fund- 
ing levels  contemplated  by  the  Administra- 
tion's proposals  are  illustrated  In  Attach- 
ment I. 

Several  other  features  of  the  proposal  de- 
serve mention: 

All  aid  from  State  and  private  student  aid 
programs  would  be  in  addition  to  Federal  aid, 
and  would  permit  students  eligible  for  It  a 
wide  choice  of  the  type  of  Institution  they 
attend. 

A  "grandfather"  clause  would  assure  that 
students  receiving  aid  under  the  present 
program  would  receive  no  less  under  the  new 
system  than  they  were  entitled  to  under  the 
old  one. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  would 
preserve  the  option,  within  national  limits 
set  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  of 
determining  the  mix  of  grants  and  work- 
study  payments  appropriate  to  the  Individ- 
ual student. 

The  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Re- 
volving Fund  (currently  about  $140  million) 
would  continue  In  Its  present  form,  except 
that  no  new  Federal  appropriations  would 
be  made  to  the  fund.  Loans  would  continue 
to  be  made  in  a  manner  similar  to  current 
NDSL's;  however,  cancellations  for  teaching, 
military  service.  Peace  Corps  service,  etc. 
would  be  eliminated  for  new  loans. 

Loans  from  this  fund  would  go  first  to 
students  eligible  under  the  "grandfather 
clause"  In  the  bill;  remaining  funds  would 
be  used  to  provide  subsidized  loans  under 
the  Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act. 

Students  attending  proprietary  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  would  be  made 
eligible  for  all  benefits. 

Finally,  these  proposals  would  not  alter 
the  valuable  features  of  existing  programs. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants  would 
continue  as  the  basic  grant  program  but 
without  matching  requirements. 

The  College  Work-Study  program  would 
continue.  Colleges  would  continue  to  match 
work-study  funds  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  (one  dollar  for  four)  but  this 
requirement  would  be  waived  for  Institu- 
tions or  work  programs  which  It  would 
hamper. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  benefits 
would  continue  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  at  present  for  both  of  the  sub- 
sidized loan  programs  discussed  above.  How- 
ever, lendable  capital  would  come  from  the 
private  money  markets  rather  than  the  Fed- 
eral Budget. 

B.     NATIONAL     STUDENT     LOAN     ASSOCIATION 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  National  Stu- 
dent Loan  Association  (NSLA)  Is  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  resources  available  for  loans 
(both  subsidized  and  unsubsldlzed)  to  all 
students  at  all  Income  levels. 


NSLA  would  be  a  private  corporation,  char- 
tered and  established  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  raise  funds  by  Issuing  Its 
own  obligations  for  sale  In  private  capital 
markets.  These  obligations  would  be  guaran- 
teed against  default  by  the  Government,  al- 
lowing the  NSLA  to  pay  a  lower  rate  of 
Interest. 

With  the  proceeds  from  Its  sales,  NSLA 
would  buy,  sell,  or  warehouse  (buy  under  the 
condition  that  the  seller  will  repurchase,  I.e.. 
NSLA  "stores"  the  loans)  student  loan  paper 
from  colleges,  banks  or  other  eligible  lend- 
ers. Typically,  a  college  without  funds  of  IM 
own  to  Invest  In  student  loans  would  make  a 
loan  to  a  student  and  then  turn  immediately 
to  NSLA  to  sell  the  student's  note.  NSLA 
would  pay  enough  for  the  note  to  restore  the 
college's  cash  position. 

NSLA  would  significantly  Increase  the  flow 
of  funds  Into  student  loan  markets  Both 
banks  and  colleges  would  be  encouraged  to 
do  more  student  lending.  It  is  estimated  that 
NSLA  may  buy  up  to  $2  billion  worth  of 
loans  In  its  first  year  of  operation. 

The  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  would  con- 
tinue to  be  open  to  all  college  students,  how- 
ever high  their  family  incomes.  However, 
some  changes  would  be  made  In  the  pro- 
gram. First,  the  7  percent  Interest  celling 
would  be  eliminated.  Second,  the  Interest 
subsidy  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
student  loans  to  above  average  Income  stu- 
dents while  they  are  in  college  and  the  spe- 
cial allowance  paid  to  banks  would  be  elim- 
inated. Thus,  it  would  now  be  an  unsubsl- 
dlzed loan  program  except  for  students  meet- 
ing a  test  of  need. 

Several  other  features  applicable  to  both 
subsidized  and  unsubsldlzed  loans  are  of 
significance : 

Banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
would  make  both  kinds  of  loans. 

Loan  ceilings  would  be  raised  and  would 
apply  to  the  aggregate  of  both  subsidized  and 
unsubsldlzed  loans.  A  student  could  borrow 
up  to  $2,500  a  year  for  up  to  seven  years. 

The  length  of  the  maximum  permissible 
loan  repayment  period  would  be  Increased 
to  twenty  years  from  the  present  ten. 

Student  borrowers  would  not  have  to  pay 
Interest  while  they  were  still  In  college.  Fed- 
eral payments  would  cover  Interest  charges 
on  subsidized  loans.  On  unsubsldlzed  loans, 
lender  would  be  required  to  allow  the  stu- 
dent to  defer  payments  of  both  interest  and 
principle  while  the  student  whs  In  college. 
The  Government  would  guarantee  deferred 
Interest  payments  along  with  principle. 

The  student  could  prepay  his  loan  at  any 
time  without  penalty. 

Lenders  would  also  be  permitted  to  agree, 
at  the  time  the  loan  was  made,  to  allow  the 
student  to  defer  payments  and  interest  up 
to  an  aggregate  of  five  additional  years.  In 
such  cases,  the  student  would  be  allowed  to 
choose  those  times  during  the  repiayment 
period  when  regularly  scheduled  payments 
would  be  especially  burdensome.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  guarantee  interest 
charges  during  such  periods. 

PROPOSED    program:    CONSEQtTENCES 

It  Is  estimated  that  In  Fiscal  Year  1972, 
the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  program: 

2\--  million  students  would  receive  bene- 
fits (Including  unsubsldlzed  loans),  an  In- 
crease of  one  million  over  the  number  of 
students  receiving  assistance  under  present 
programs. 

Approximately  $575  million  In  grants  and 
work-study  payments  would  be  available,  an 
Increase  of  $242  million  above  FY   1971. 

About  $1.2  billion  would  be  available  to 
make  loans  under  the  subsidized  loan  pro- 
grams, an  Increase  of  $830  million. 

PROBLEMS    SOLVED    AND    PURPOSES   ACHIEVED 

The  Administration's  student  aid  pro- 
posals overcome  the  problems  and  achieve 
the  purposes  noted  earlier  In  this  paper. 
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Availability — Every  student  who  qualifies 
for  direct  Federal  assistance  under  the 
schedule  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  will  receive  his  Pederal  funds.  NSLA 
wUl  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  lend- 
able  funds  for  students  who  do  not  qualify 
for  subsidies. 

Seed — Grants,  work-study  payments  and 
subsidized    loans    will    be    concentrated    on 


those  m  most  need:  students  from  low- 
Income  families. 

Certainty — The  aid  schedule  published  an- 
nually by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  In- 
form every  eligible  student  of  the  amount 
of  aid  he  could  expect. 

Equity — Students  whose  families  could  be 
expected  to  make  similar  contributions 
would  receive  equivalent  amounts  of  aid. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Admlnlatratlon'a  propoacOs  would  as. 
sure  that  one  of  the  President's  deep  coo- 
vlctlons  is  fulfilled : 

"Equal  educational  opportunity,  which 
has  long  been  a  goal,  must  now  become  a 
reality  for  every  young  person  In  the  United 
States,  whatever  hie  economic  drciim- 
stances." 


AID  ELIGIBILITY-BASIC  PROGRAM 
tCott  ot  education  loani  and  all  ettiec  State  and  private  aid  would  be  in  addition  to  these  benefitsi 


TYPICAL  RESOURCES  FOR  A  STUDENT  FROM  A  2-CHILD  FAMILY 

COLLEGE 


1  OF  WHOM  IS  IN 


Adjusted 
family 
income  > 


Equal 

opportu-  NDEA-  Family 

Family  nity  grant/  type  sub-  contribu- 

contribu-         work-  sidized  tion  plus 

tion         study  loan  aid 


TYPICAL  RESOURCES  FOR  A  STUDENT  FROM  A  5-CHILD  FAMILY,  2  OF  WHOM  ARE  IN 

COLLEGE 


Average  Total         Cost  oi 

summer      student     education  . 
savings   resources  loan ' 


Equal 

opportu-  NDEA-  Family 

Adjusted          Family  nity  grant/  type  sub-  contribu- 

family          contribu-         work-  sidized  tion  plus 

income'              tion         study  loan  aid 


Average  Total  Cost  ol 
summer  student  education 
savings    resources  loan  i 


JO-J3.500 0       Jl.OOO 

J4.500 «20  780 

15  500      430  570 

J6500            .—  6*0  360 

J7500 —  «50  150 

».500 1.K0  0 

J9.500 1.250  0 

JlCOOOand 

above l.«0  0 


)400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
350 
150 


1.400 

{300 

1.400 

300 

1,400 

300 

1.400 

300 

1,400 

300 

1.400 

300 

1,400 

300 

1,400 


300 


$1,700 
1,700 
1.700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 

1,700 


{1.500 
1,500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1,500 
1,500 


»-{5,500. 
$6,500.... 
$7.500.... 
$8.500.... 
$9.500.... 
$10.500... 
$11.500... 
$12,500... 
$13.500... 
$14.500... 


0 
$110 
195 
280 
360 
440 
510 
580 
650 
700 


$1,000 
890 
805 
720 
640 
560 
490 
420 
350 
300 


$400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


$1,400 
1,400 
1.400 
1,400 
1.400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 
1,400 


$300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


$1,700 
1.700 
1.700 
1.700 
1.700 
1.700 
1.700 
1,700 
1,700 
1,700 


$1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1.500 
1,500 
1,500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 
1.500 


1  Adiusted  family  income  represenb  gross  family  income  adjusted  to  reflect  the  number  of 
children  in  the  family   the  number  of  Children  in  school,  extraordinary  family  expenses,  and 

"?cSit"f*^ucation  loans  would  be  available  to  eligible  students  who  attend  schools  with  averag3 
annuJlCOTtsinVxMss  of  J1.400.  The  availability  of  tnese  loans  to  students  at  various  income  levels 
is  subject  to  appropriations  for  interest  subsidy  payments. 


Note:  Eipected  family  contributions  at  higher  income  levels  will  depend  importantly  on  tlie 
amount  of  capital  assets  available  for  meeting  educational  costs,  and  on  other  special  family 
circumstances,  as  well  as  on  family  income.  Hence,  any  aid  to  students  from  large  families  at  higher 
ncome  levels  will  depend  on  the  overall  hnancial  situation  of  the  family,  and  not  simply  on  income. 


TH«    NATIONAL    STXTDrNT    LOAN    ASSOCIATION 

The  NaUonal  Student  Loan  Association 
would  Increase  the  :oan  capiul  available 
from  private  sources  for  students  wishing  to 
finance  their  education. 

TH«   BANKING    PBOBLXM 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  is 
in  Its  fifth  school  year.  Thus  far,  3 'A  million 
loans  totaUng  nearly  $3  billion  have  been 
made  to  studenU  attending  2,000  educational 
institutions: 


Fiscal  year 


Volume 
of  loans 


Number 
of  loans 


laefi                                   ....  $77,000,000  48,495 

1967 ...  248,000.000  330,088 

968 ..  436.000.000  515,408 

^ 687.000.000  787.344 

970 840.000,000  921,896 

1971  (ist  5rtion¥s).:::::.:-.  656.000.000  656.042 

Total 2.940.000.000  3.259.273 


This  rapid  growth  poses  liquidity  prob- 
lems for  lenders,  despite  the  general  easing 
In  the  supply  of  lendable  funds  In  recent 
months. 

For  most  borrowing  students,  repayments 
begin  after  graduation.  For  those  who  go  to 
graduate  school,  the  military.  Peace  Corps, 
or  VISTA,  more  years  elapse  before  repayment 
starts.  As  the  number  of  student  loans  In- 
creases, and  more  of  their  funds  are  tied  up 
for  long  periods,  lenders  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  new  lending  to  students  or  require 
a  higher  yield  on  loans. 

The  National  Student  Loan  Association 
would  relieve  this  shortage  of  funds  by  cre- 
ating a  secondary  market  for  student  loans, 
providing  opportunities  for  the  purchase  by 
another  party  of  the  originating  lender's  In- 
terest In  a  loan.  The  Association  would  offer 
to  buy  federally-guaranteed  student  loans 
from  the  original  lenders,  thus  permitting 
them  to  repleniah  their  sui^ly  of  lendable 
funds.  Perhaps  more  Important,  the  possibi- 
lity of  such  sales  will  Induce  them  to  com- 
mit a  greater  share  of  their  loan  portfolios 
to  stxident  loans,  to  accept  lower  interest 
rates,  or  both. 


NSLA  AND  THE  PROPOSED  STITDENT   AID   RETORMS 

To  achieve  the  President's  goal  of  elimi- 
nating financial  barriers  to  minimum  cost 
higher  education,  two  changes  have  been 
proposed  In  the  federal  student  aid  programs 
which  depend  on  the  existence  of  a  secondary 
market. 

First.  It  Is  proposed  to  supply  the  capital 
needed  for  NDEA-type  loans  from  the  same 
private  sources  as  for  guaranteed  loans.  The 
needed  expansion  of  NDEA-type  programs 
would  otherwise  be  difficult,  given  the  In- 
evitable competition  for  federal  budget  re- 
sources— not  least  the  competition  for  funds 
between  the  NDEA  program  and  the  EOG 
ani.  Work-Study  programs,  which  also  need 
t->  be  expanded  to  meet  the  President's  ob- 
jective. 

Second.  It  Is  proposed  to  remove  Interest 
subsidies  on  guaranteed  loans  to  students 
who  do  not  meet  a  reasonable  means  test, 
thus  releasing  additional  budget  funds  for 
NDEA  subsidies.  EOG's  and  Work-Study  pay- 
ments. Students  who  no  longer  qualify  for 
subsidies  will  nonetheless  wish  to  defer  In- 
terest payments  until  after  graduation.  Such 
deferrals  will  reduce  the  cash-flow  of  lend- 
ers, and  create  an  additional  need  for  the 
liquidity  a  secondary  market  Institution  can 
provide. 

HOW    WOULD    THE    SECONDART     MARKET    WORK? 

Two  basic  secondary  market  mechanisms 
have  been  proposed  for  the  National  Student 
Loan  Association  to  seek  the  goals  of  ade- 
quate liquidity,  low  Interest  charges  and  ef- 
ficient loan  servicing.  The  two  basic  mech- 
anisms are:  (1)  purchasing;  and  (2)  ware- 
housing. 

In  a  purchasing  operation,  the  Association 
would  offer  to  buy  student  loans  from  schools 
and  banks  at  a  yield  consistent  with  that  pre- 
vailing In  the  money  markets  and  experi- 
enced servicing  costs. 

Under  the  warehousing  operation,  the  As- 
sociation would  offer  to  advance  funds  to 
lending  schools  and  banks  up  to  80  percent 
of  the  face  value  at  the  Insured  loans  pledged. 
The  borrower  could  reinvest  these  funds  only 
In  student  loans,  and  of  course,  the  lending 
Institution  would  pay  Interest  on  Its  loan 
from  the  Association. 


WHAT    WOULD    STUDENTS    PAY? 

The  Interest  rates  payable  by  students 
would  be  related  to  the  rates  prevailing  In 
the  market. 

Students  taking  out  NDEA-type  subsidized 
loans  would  pay  no  Interest  for  the  period 
In  school  and  In  national  service,  and  3% 
for  10  years  thereafter.  The  difference  between 
the  students  Interest  payments  (0%  or  3%) 
and  the  market-determined  yield  on  student 
loans  would  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Students  eligible  only  for  unsubsldlzed 
loans  would  have  the  option  of  deferring  In- 
terest while  In  school,  but  would  pay  the 
full  market-determined  Interest  rate  tjegln- 
nlng  after  graduation.  Interest  payments  de- 
ferred up  to  that  time  would  be  added  to 
principal. 

Principal  repayments  under  both  subsi- 
dized and  unsubsldlzed  loans  would  be  de- 
ferred until  after  graduation. 

8ER  VICING 

student  loans  would  be  serviced  by  the 
original  lender  under  the  warehousing  ar- 
rangement. Under  the  purchasing  alterna- 
tive, the  lending  school  or  bank  would  usu- 
ally continue  to  service  Its  student  loans  for 
a  fee  aet  by  NSLA— probably  In  the  range 
of  1 V4  %  of  the  canaoUdated  indebtedness  of 
the  student. 

FINANCING  THE  ASSOCIATION 

NSLA  would  raise  Its  Initial  capital  by 
seUlng  cooomon  stock  to  eligible  lenders- 
commercial  banks,  savings  and  loan  m»- 
clatlona,  mutual  savings  banks,  credit 
unions,  and  educational  institutions.  It  also 
could  sell  preferred  stock  to  parties  wishing 
to  support  higher  education.  The  Association 
then  would  issue  Its  own  debt  obllgatton. 
which  would  be  federally  guaranteed  botn 
as  to  principal  and  Interest,  thus  attracting 
new  sources  of  fuods  Into  the  student  loan 
program. 

paovisioN  FOR  urmat  financino 

UntU    the   National   Student   Loan  Aaso" 
claUon   IS    ready   for   business    Interim  fl 
nanclng  arrangements  for  ^^'^J^^,^^ 
dent  loins  would  be  provided  by  ^u"»o'f J^* 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  purchase  any  w 
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erally-guaranteed  student  loan  made  by 
an  Institution  of  higher  education.  This 
purchase  wo\ild  be  made  at  100%  of  the 
value  of  the  loan. 

After  such  time  as  the  Association  is  able 
to  capitalize  Itself  and  purchase  Insured 
student  loans,  the  Association  would  re- 
purchase from  the  Secretary  all  student 
loans  which  he  has  acqxilred  during  the 
Interim  period.  In  this  way,  the  Associa- 
tion purchase  would  "wash  out"  the  Initial 
financing  done  by  HEW. 

These  special  interim  financing  arrange- 
ments would  enable  colleges  to  participate 
Immediately  in  the  expanded  NDEA-type 
loan  program.  The  colleges,  unlike  banks  and 
other  lenders,  do  not  generally  have  the 
cash  resources  to  wait  the  six  months 
that  would  probably  be  required  for  NSLA  to 
open  for  business. 

The  National  Student  Loan  Association 
would  Increase  the  loan  capital  available 
from  private  sources  for  students  wishing  to 
finance  their  education. 

THE    banking    problem 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  Is 
In  Its  fifth  school  year.  Thus  far,  3V4  million 
loans  totaling  nearly  $3  billion  have  been 
made  to  students  attending  2.000  educational 
institutions: 


Fiscal  year 


Volume 
ot  loans 


Number 
of  loans 


1966                       $77,000,000  48.495 

1967 248,000,000  330,088 

1968"   436,000,000  515,408 

1969 687,000,000  787,344 

1970'   840,000,000  921,896 

197r(lst  5  months) 656,000,000  656,042 

Total.      2,940,000,000  3,259,273 


This  rapid  growth  poses  liquidity  prob- 
lems for  lenders,  despite  the  general  easing 
In  the  supply  of  lendable  funds  In  recent 
months. 

For  most  borrowing  students,  repayments 
begin  after  graduation.  For  those  who  go  to 
graduate  school,  the  military,  Peace  Corps 
or  VISTA,  more  years  elapse  before  repay- 
ment starts.  As  the  number  of  student  loans 
Increases,  and  more  of  their  funds  are  tied 
up  for  long  periods,  lenders  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  new  lending  to  students  or  re- 
quire a  higher  yield  on  loans. 

The  National  Student  Loan  Association 
would  relieve  this  shortage  of  funds  by  cre- 
ating a  secondary  market  for  student  loans, 
providing  opportunities  for  the  purchase  by 
another  party  of  the  originating  lender's  In- 
terest In  a  loan.  The  Association  would  offer 
to  buy  federally-guaranteed  student  loans 
from  the  original  lenders,  thus  permitting 
them  to  replenish  their  supply  of  lendable 
fuiids.  Perhaps  more  Important,  the  possi- 
bility of  such  sales  will  Induce  them  to 
commit  a  greater  share  of  their  loan  port- 
folios to  student  loans,  to  accept  lower  In- 
terest rates,  or  both. 

NSLA  AND  THE  PROPOSED  STUDENT  Am  REFORMS 

To  achieve  the  President's  goal  of  elim- 
inating financial  barriers  to  minimum  cost 
higher  education,  two  changes  have  been 
proposed  In  the  federal  student  aid  pro- 
grams which  depend  on  the  existence  of  a 
secondary  market. 

First,  it  Is  proposed  to  supply  the  capital 
needed  for  NDEA-type  loans  from  the  same 
private  sources  as  for  guaranteed  loans.  The 
needed  expansion  of  NDEA-type  programs 
would  otherwise  be  difficult,  given  the  Inevi- 
table competition  for  federal  budget  re- 
sources—not least  the  competition  for  funds 
between  the  NDEA  program  and  the  EOG 
and  Work-Study  programs,  which  also  need 
to  be  expanded  to  meet  the  President's  ob- 
jective. 

Second,  it  is  proposed  to  remove  Interest 
subsidies  on  guaranteed  loans  to   students 


who  do  not  meet  a  reasonable  means  test, 
thus  releasing  additional  budget  funds  for 
NDEA  subsidies,  EDO's  and  Work-Study  pay- 
ments. Students  who  no  longer  qualify  for 
subsidies  will  nonetheless  wish  to  defer  In- 
terest payments  until  after  graduation.  Such 
deferrals  will  reduce  the  cash-flow  of  lenders, 
and  create  an  additional  need  for  the  liquid- 
ity a  secondary  market  Institution  can  pro- 
vide. 

HOW  WOULD  THE  SECONDART  MARKET  WORK? 

Two  basic  secondary  market  mechanisms 
have  been  proposed  for  the  National  Student 
Loan  Association  to  seek  the  goals  of  ade- 
quate liquidity,  low  Interest  charges  and  ef- 
ficient loan  servicing.  The  two  basic  mech- 
anisms are:  (1)  purchasing;  and  (2)  ware- 
housing. 

In  a  purchasing  operation,  the  Association 
would  offer  to  buy  student  loans  from  schools 
and  banks  at  a  yield  consistent  with  that 
prevailing  in  the  money  markets  and  ex- 
perienced servicing  costs. 

Under  the  warehousing  operation,  the  As- 
sociation would  offer  to  advance  funds  to 
lending  schools  and  banks  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  Insured  loans 
pledged.  The  borrower  could  reinvest  these 
funds  only  In  student  loans,  and  of  course, 
the  lending  Institution  would  pay  Interest 
on  Its  loan  from  the  Association. 

WHAT  WOULD  STUDENTS  PAT? 

I'he  Interest  rates  imyable  by  students 
would  be  related  to  the  rates  prevailing  In 
the  market. 

Students  taking  out  NDEA-type  subsidized 
loans  would  pay  no  Interest  for  the  period  in 
school  and  In  national  service,  and  3%  for 
10  years  thereafter.  The  difference  between 
the  students  Interest  payments  (0%  or  3%) 
and  the  market-determined  yield  on  stu- 
dent loans  would  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Students  eligible  only  for  unsubsldlzed 
loans  would  have  the  option  of  deferring 
Interest  while  in  school,  but  would  pay  the 
full  market  determined  Interest  rate  begin- 
ning after  graduation.  Interest  payments  de- 
ferred up  to  that  time  would  be  added  to 
principal. 

Principal  repayments  under  both  subsi- 
dized and  unsubsldlzed  loans  would  be  defer- 
red until  after  graduation. 

servicing 
Student  loans  would  be  serviced  by  the 
original  lender  under  the  warehousing  ar- 
rangement. Under  the  purchasing  alterna- 
tive, the  lending  school  or  bank  would  usu- 
ally continue  to  service  Its  student  loans  for 
a  fee  set  by  NSLA — probably  In  the  range  of 
1  %  %  of  the  consolidated  indebtedness  of  the 
student. 

financing   THE    ASSOCIATION 

NSLA  would  raise  Its  Initial  capital  by  sell- 
ing common  stock  to  eligible  lenders — com- 
mercial banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
mutual  savings  banks,  credit  unions,  and 
educational  Institutions.  It  also  could  sell 
preferred  stock  to  parties  wishing  to  support 
higher  education.  The  Association  then 
would  issue  Its  own  debt  obligations  which 
would  be  federally  guaranteed  both  as  to 
principal  and  Interest,  thus  attracting  new 
sources  of  funds  into  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram. 

PROVISION    FOR   INTERIM   FINANCING 

Until  the  National  Student  Loan  Associa- 
tion Is  ready  for  business.  Interim  financing 
arrangements  for  NDEA-type  student  loans 
would  be  provided  by  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  purchase  any  federally-guar- 
anteed student  loan  made  by  an  Institution 
of  higher  education.  This  purchase  would  be 
made  at  100%  of  the  value  of  the  loan. 

After  such  time  as  the  Association  Is  able 
to  capitalize  Itself  and  purchase  Insured  stu- 
dent loans,  the  Association  would  repurchase 
from  the  Secretary  all  student  loans  which 


he  has  acquired  during  ttie  Interim  period. 
In  this  way,  the  Association  pujcbase  would 
"wash  out"  the  Initial  financing  done  by 
HEW. 

These  special  Interim  financing  arrange- 
ments would  enable  colleges  to  participate 
Immediately  In  the  expendad  NDSA-typ« 
loan  program.  The  colleges,  unlike  banks 
and  other  lenders,  do  not  generally  have  the 
cash  resources  to  wait  the  six  months  that 
would  probably  be  required  for  NSLA  to 
open  for  business. 

Higher  Education  Opportunitt  Act  or 
1971 — Excluding  Student  Financial  Aid 
Programs 

The  following  Is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education 
Opportunity  Act  of  1971,  excluding  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  IV  relating  to  student  finan- 
cial assistance. 

TITLE    I 

Title  I  of  the  HEOA  extends  existing  com- 
munity service  and  continuing  education 
programs  under  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  for  two  yeeus,  through  June  30, 
1973. 

TITLE   n 

Title  n  extends  and  amends  the  library 
programs  contained  In  Title  n  of  the  HEA. 
At  present  there  are  three  types  of  grants 
made  under  Title  n — basic,  supplemental, 
and  special  purpose  grants.  The  bill  would 
change  the  percentage  of  funds  appropriated 
for  Part  A  which  would  be  available  for  each 
of  these  types  of  grants.  Basic  and  supple- 
mental grants  would  be  reduced  from  75  to 
60  percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  Part 
A.  The  remaining  50  percent  would  be  avail- 
able for  making  special  purpose  grants. 
Grants  under  Part  A  are  extended  for  two 
years,  through  June  30.  1973. 

The  research  and  demonstration  provisions 
of  Part  B  are  repealed  since  they  duplicate 
authority  which  already  exists  under  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act.  The  librarian  train- 
ing authority  in  Part  B  is  moved  to  a  new 
Part  G  In  'ntle  V  of  the  HEA  (the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act ) . 

Part  C,  authorizing  transfer  of  funds  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  Library's  use 
in  acquiring  valuable  materials  and  in  pre- 
paring cataloging  information,  is  repealed. 
These  activities  will  be  funded  from  Library 
of  Congress  appropriations. 

TITLE   m 

Title  m  extends  programs  for  Strengthen- 
ing Developing  Institutions  under  Title  III  of 
the  HEA  for  five  years,  through  June  30,  1976. 
Technical  amendments  clarify  the  require- 
ments for  {>artlclpatlon  of  institutions  which 
offer  less  than  the  bachelor's  degree  and  pro- 
vide that  Professors  Emeritus  may  come  from 
the  developing  Institutions  themselves,  as 
well  as  from  stronger  and  more  recognized 
colleges  and  universities. 

TITLE   IV 

Title  IV  contains  amendments  to  student 
financial  aid  programs. 

TITLE    V 

Title  V  amends  and  extends  programs  deal- 
ing with  the  training  of  educators  author- 
ized by  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
ment Act  (Title  V  HEA).  The  provisions  of 
"ntle  V  are: 

Part  A  extends  the  authorization  for  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  for  five  years,  through 
June  30,  1976,  and  also  extends  for  five  years 
the  authorization  for  the  program  for  at- 
tracting qualified  persons  to  the  field  of 
education. 

Part  B  extends  the  authorization  for  the 
Teacher  Corps  for  five  years,  through  June 
30,  1976. 

Part  C  amends  the  program  for  attracting 
and  qualifying  teachers  to  alleviate  teacher 
shortages  by  encoiiraging  high  school  and 
college  students  to  serve  as  tutors  or  instruc- 
tional assistants  for  educationally  dlsadvan- 
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taged  children.  The  amendments  provide  for 
compensation  of  these  persons. 

Authority  Is  also  added  to  provide  neces- 
sary training  to  teachers  to  enable  them  to 
teach  other  grades  or  other  subjects  In 
which  teacher  shortages  exist. 

The  basic  program  Itself  Is  extended  for 
five  years,  through  June  30.  1976.  This  part 
also  Increased  the  amount  available  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  Plan  from  three 
percent  to  ave  percent  or  $20,000,  whichever 
Is  greater,  and  eliminates  the  provision  re- 
quiring that  no  more  than  one-third  of  the 
funds  under  this  section  shall  be  used  for 
teacher  aides. 

Finally,  the  minimum  State  allotment  un- 
der B(2)  U  reduced  from  $100,000  to  $50,000. 

Part  D  extends  the  authorization  for  the 
program  of  Improving  training  opportunities 
for  personnel  serving  In  programs  of  educa- 
tion other  than  higher  education  for  Ave 
years,  through  June  30,  1976,  and  amends  It 
to  provide  for  projects  to  encourage  persons 
to  serve  as  tutors  In  preschool,  elementary, 
and  secondary  school  classes,  especially  for 
disadvantaged  children.  In  addition,  Part  D 
provides  for  compensation  for  these  persons. 

This  part  would  also  provide  for  programs 
for  the  development,  expansion,  or  Improve- 
ment of  undergraduate  programs  for  pre- 
paring educational  personnel  and  for  prac- 
tice teaching  experiences  for  prospective 
teachers  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Finally,  Part  D  amends  the  training  pro- 
gram by  permitting  the  Commissioner  to 
make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  carry  out  the  program  with  respect 
to  persons  who  are  preparing  to  serve  as 
teachers  in  schools  operated  on  Indian  res- 
ervations by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Part  E  consoUdates  the  Title  IV  NDEA  fel- 
lowship programs  with  Part  E  of  the  Educa- 
tion Professions  Development  Act  and  extends 
Part  E  for  five  years,  through  June  30,  1976. 
Provisions  are  Included  to  Insure  that  no 
student  will  receive  less  under  the  consoli- 
dated authority  than  he  Is  currently  receiv- 
ing. 

Part  F  extends  the  training  program  for 
vocational  education  personnel  through 
June  30,  1976. 

TITLE    VI 

Title  VI  repeals  the  following  titles  of 
the  HEA:  Title  VI  (Improvement  of  Under- 
graduate Instruction):  Title  VIII  (Networks 
for  Knowledge);  Title  IX  (Education  for 
the  Public  Service);  Title  X  (Improvement 
of  Graduate  Programs);  and  Title  XI  (Law 
School  Clinical  Programs ) .  The  proposed 
National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education 
would  have  authority  to  fund  similar  activi- 
ties in  several  of  these  areas. 

TTTLE    VII 

Title  VU  amends  Title  XII  (general  pro- 
visions) of  the  HEA  by  redesignating  It  as 
Title  VIII  and  by  adding  a  new  section 
which  would  standardize  assurances  which 
applicants  for  aid  under  Titles  II,  III,  and 
V  must  make  to  the  Commissioner.  These 
standardized  assurances  Include  mainte- 
nance of  effort,  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures,  evaluation  and  dis- 
semination procedures,  and  reporting  re- 
quirements. 

Trnjs  vni 

Title  Vni  extends  the  Higher  Education 
Pftcllltles  Act  through  June  30,  1973.  In  ad- 
dition. It  adds  a  new  program  for  Federal  in- 
surance of  loans  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  at  private  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  Loans  may  be 
made  either  to  the  Institutions  or  to  non- 
profit private  higher  education  building 
agencies. 

TnxK  IX 

Title  rx  extends  Title  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  (language  develop- 
ment) for  two  years,  through  June  30,  1973. 


TITLE   X 

Title  X  adds  a  new  title  which  would  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex 
In  any  federally  assisted  education  program, 
except  where  sex  is  a  bona  fide  ground  for 
differential  treatment.  The  title  provides 
that  compliance  may  be  effected  by  termina- 
tion of  grants  to  any  recipient  who  falls  to 
comply  with  this  requirement.  Provisions 
for  adequate  hearings,  findings  and  Judicial 
review  are  also  Included. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself, 
Mr.    CiruRCH,    and    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph) : 
S.  1124.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  a  spe- 
cial   emphasis    transportation    research 
and  demonstration  project  program.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

OLDER      AMJERICANS      TRANSPOBTATION      SERVICES 
DEVELOPMENT    ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  for 
authorization  of  a  special  emphasis 
transportation  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program. 

Today  transportation  inadequacies  are 
intensifying  many  other  pressing  prob- 
lems encoimtered  by  the  elderly. 

Routine  tasks  for  most  yoimger  per- 
sons— such  as  going  to  the  doctor,  visit- 
ing friends  or  shopping — become  formid- 
able obstacles  for  the  aged. 

In  some  cases,  transportation  dif- 
ficulties can  make  these  chores  insur- 
mountable barriers.  Too  often  they  are 
limited  to  these  choices: 

They  can  pay  a  neighbor  with  their 
limited  incomes  to  take  them  to  badly 
needed  services; 

They  can  walk;  or 

They  can  do  without. 

Many  now  live  under  a  form  of  "house 
arrest."  isolated  from  their  family, 
friends,  and  community. 

As  a  consequence,  large  numbers  are 
denied  an  equal  opportunity  to  work  or 
participate  in  their  localities. 

Left  behind  in  congested  urban  neigh- 
borhoods or  sparsely  populated  rural 
areas,  the  elderly  clearly  suffer  from  a 
syndrome  of  deprivation. 

Their  situation  has  now  reached  crisis 
proportions.  And  their  dlflSculties  are 
likely  to  worsen  as  changing  life  pat- 
terns aggravate  their  transportation 
problems. 

The  era  of  the  neighborhood  grocery 
store,  drug  store,  doctor's  ofiBce,  and  mov- 
ie theater  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
many  communities.  Instead,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  large  shopping  center  at 
one  end  of  a  locality,  a  medical  center  at 
the  other  end,  and  recreational  facili- 
ties at  another  point. 

Most  elderly  persons  do  not  drive  au- 
tomobiles because  of  financial,  safety,  or 
health  reasons.  Only  about  42  percent 
are  licensed  to  drive. 

Moreover,  public  transportation  is  fre- 
quently imavailable.  inaccessible,  or  in- 
convenient. 

Transportation  by  bus  or  taxi  is  often- 
times nonexistent,  especially  in  smaUer 
communities. 

Where   these   services   are   available, 


prohibitive  fares  may  preclude  the 
elderly. 

For  most  aged  persons,  transportation 
is  a  major  expense — suxounting  for 
about  9  cents  out  of  every  dollar  in  the 
average  retired  couple's  budget.  It  is 
their  third  ranking  expenditure,  after 
housing  and  food. 

But,  the  elderly  need  not  hve  in  soli- 
tary confinement  in  their  homes.  As  one 
authority — Mr.  Herman  Brotman,  Chief 
of  Research  and  Statistics  for  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging — has  said: 

The  picture  of  the  decrepit,  doddering 
oldster  Is  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  over- 
whelming malorlty  of  older  people  can  man- 
age In  the  community  If  society  permits. 
They  would  manage  even  better  if  society 
would  encourage  such  activity  through  the 
provision  of  essential  services. 

During  the  past  Congress,  significant 
legislation  was  enacted  to  improve  pub- 
he  transit  systems.  My  Public  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act,  signed 
into  law  last  October,  will  provide  for 
the  first  time  a  long-term  Federal  com- 
mitment essential  for  new  and  improved 
mass  transportation  facilities. 

One  provision  in  the  new  law  author- 
izes funding  for  loans  and  grants  so  that 
mass  transit  systems  can  be  modified  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

With  this  approach,  the  long-term 
Federal  commitment  which  is  vital  to 
the  development  of  new  and  improved 
mass  transportation  facilities  can  be- 
come a  reality. 

But  equally  Important  is  the  need  to 
examine  pricing  structure  as  they  affect 
the  elderly  and  the  tying -in  of  transpor- 
tation to  urgently  needed  services. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  intro- 
duced the  Older  Americans  Transporta- 
tion Services  Development  Act. 

This  measure  is  patterned  after  S.  4246, 
which  I  introduced  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port near  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  early  action  can  be 
taken  on  this  proposal. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year,  approxi- 
mately $2.8  million  is  allocated  for  title 
rv  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
However,  this  must  cover  the  entire  field 
of  aging,  including  employment  oppor- 
tunities, nutrition,  retirement  planning, 
and  many  other  areas. 

Only  five  transportation  research  and 
demonstration  programs  are  now  funded 
under  title  IV.  representing  about  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  expended. 

But  in  view  of  the  critical  transporta- 
tion problems  encountered  by  the  elderly, 
much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

My  bill  would  help  provide  this  direc- 
tion by  authorizing  a  special  emphasis 
transportation  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  concentrating  on: 

Economic  and  service  aspects  of  trans- 
portation in  urban  and  rural  areas; 

Special  services  in  target  areas  where 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  aged 
persons; 

Portal-to-portal  transportation  serv- 
ices; 

Reduced  price  fares  and  their  impact 
on  the  elderlys  ridership,  weU-belng  and 
morale;  and 
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Providing  better  coordinated  services 
rendered  by  social  service  agencies. 

The  recently  issued  report  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aging — entitled  "Older 
Americans  and  Transportation;  A  Crijsis 
In  Mobility" — has  strongly  urged  enact- 
ment of  this  measure.  In  addition,  the 
report  states: 

As  a  "wedge"  or  a  force  for  the  "webbing" 
of  services.  Improved  transportation  for  the 
elderly  can  also  provide  impetus  for  im- 
proved services  to  other  age  groups. 

For  the  young  as  well  as  the  old,  this 
undertaking  can  have  important  ben- 
efits. 

For  many  older  Americans,  it  could 
provide  a  means  to  counteract  isolation 
which  can  lead  to  despair,  frustration, 
and  even  death. 

Their  children  may  be  benefitted  be- 
cause the  elderly  would  be  less  dependent 
upon  them  for  transportation. 

And  the  business  community  may 
profit  because  increased  mobility  will 
allow  more  aged  persons  to  purchase 
goods  and  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

8.   1124 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  to  authorize  a  special  emphasis 
transportation  research  and  demonstration 
project  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans  Tran- 
portatlon  Services  Development  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  (42  use.  3031)  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"SPECIAL    EMPHASIS    TRANSPORTATION    RESEARCH 
AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 

"Sec  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution 
and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization,  or  institution,  or  with  any  In- 
dividual— 

"  ( 1 )  to  study  the  economic  and  service  as- 
pects of  transportation  for  older  persons 
living  In  urban  or  rural  areas: 

"(2)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
special  transportation  subsystems  for  use 
by  older  persons  or  similar  groups  with 
similar  mobility  restrictions; 

"(3)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  on  portal  to  portal  service  and 
demand  actuated  services: 

"(4)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  concerning  the  Impact  of  pricing 
structures  on  the  comfort,  well-being,  and 
morale  of  older  persons; 

"(5)  to  study  transportation  and  social 
service  delivery  Interface; 

"(6)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  coordinate  and  develop  bet- 
ter transportation  services  rendered  by  social 
service  agencies;   or 

"(7)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  concerning  other  revelant  prob- 
lems affecting  the  mobUlty  of  older  persons. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972;  and 
iQ.^."^'*'*'  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Case)  : 
S.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  April  25.  1971,  through 
May  1,  1971,  as  "National  ROTC  Bank 
Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    ROTC    BAND    WEEK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  and  myself,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  legislation  today  calling  for  the 
designation  of  the  week  of  April  25 
through  May  1,  1971,  as  "National  ROTC 
Band  Week."  Since  its  founding  in  1959, 
the  association  has  held  nine  national 
competitions,  and  grown  to  include 
ROTC  bands  at  60  colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

The  organization  is  scheduled  to  hold 
future  competitions  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  In  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  It  has  an  exciting  history  and  a 
proud  record  of  furthering  the  ideals  of 
military  musicianship  and  instilUng  a 
fraternal  feeling  among  its  member 
bandsmen.  I  ask  for  your  support  for 
this  resolution  declaring  the  week  be- 
ginning April  25  and  ending  with  the 
10th  Annual  ROTC  Band  and  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  Competition  on  May  1, 
National  ROTC  Band  Week.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  joint  resolu- 
tion and  other  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  and  material  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  64 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  week  of  April  25,  1971, 
through  May  1,  1971,  as  "National  ROTC 
Band  Week",  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Interested  groups 
and  organizations  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


National  Headquarters, 
National  ROTC  Band  Association, 

Jersey  City,  N.J.,  February  18, 1971. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  National 
ROTC  Band  Association  is  holding  its  Tenth 
Annual  National  ROTC  Band  and  Drum  & 
Bugle  Corps  Competition  on  April  30  and 
May  1.  1971  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Area.  The  Association  is  a  nationwide  orga- 
nization of  ROTC  Bands  and  Drum  &  Bugle 
Corps  formed  In  1959  to  further  the  Ideals 
of  military  musicianship  and  to  instUl  a 
fraternal  feeling  among  Bandsmen. 

Last  year,  we  at  National  Headquarters  re- 
quested that  the  State  Governors  declare  the 
week  prior  to  last  year's  Competition  as  ROTC 
Band  Week  in  their  states.  We  received  thirty 
favorable  replies.  We  also  sent  a  request  to 
the  President  asking  him  to  declare  National 
ROTC  Band  Week.  We  were  informed,  how- 
ever, by  Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 
James  Keogh.  that  a  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation designating  periods  for  special 
observance  requires  a  prior  Congressional 
resolution.  We  were  referred  to  pursue  a 
proclamation  for  National  ROTC  Band  Week 
through  our  Congressional  Representatives. 


Therefore,  we  are  requesting  that  you  aid  us 
by  sponsoring  a  resolution  declaring  the  week 
of  April  25  to  May  1.  1971  to  be  National 
ROTC  Band  Week.  SlmUar  letters  have  been 
sent  to  your  colleagues  from  New  Jersey.  We 
have  also  Included  an  outlined  history  of  our 
Association.  If  you  desire  more  Information, 
please  forward  your  request  to  this  head- 
quarters. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  J.  Krauss. 

Cadet  Major  General,  NORTCBA, 

Commxinding. 

Major  Events  in  the  Past.  Present,  and 

Future 

Official  establishment  of  the  NROTCBA, 
August  1959. 

First  Army  ROTC  band  to  Join  NROTCBA. 
St.  Peters  College  ROTC  Band.  Jersey  City, 
1  October  1960. 

First  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  to  Join 
NROTCBA.  New  York  University,  Bronx,  New 
York,  15  February  1961. 

First  Air  Force  ROTC  Band  to  Join 
NROTCBA,  Rutgers  University,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.J.,  12  January  1962. 

First  national  competition.  Camp  Kilmer, 
New  Jersey,  19  May  1962. 

Second  national  competition.  Camp  Kil- 
mer, N.J.,  and  Jersey  City,  NJ.,  19-20  April 
1963. 

First  State  proclamation  of  ROTC  Band 
Week.  Governor  Richard  Hughes,  State  of 
New  Jersey,  this  practice  continues  to  this 
date,  15-21  AprU  1963. 

Third  national  competition,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  and  Singer  Bowl,  World's  Fair,  New 
York,  30  April-2  May  1964. 

Fourth  national  competition,  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  and  Singer  Bowl,  World's  Fair,  New 
York.  7-«  May  1965. 

Fifth  national  competition.  Philharmonic 
Hall,  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
NYC,  N.Y.  and  Fort  Wadsworth,  Staten  Is- 
land, New  York.  6-7  May  1966. 

Sixth  national  competition.  Jersey  City, 
N.J.  and  Union  City,  N.J.,  5-6  May  1967. 

National  SOP  adopted  at  sixth  convention, 
May  1967. 

Constitution  revised,   October   1967. 

Honorary  membership  to  Senator  Edward 
"Ted  "  Kennedy,  7  October  1967. 

Area  reorganization.  Junior  Division  of 
NROTCBA  established.   May    1968. 

Seventh  national  competition.  Philhar- 
monic Hall,  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts,  NYC,  N.Y.,  and  Port  Wadsworth, 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  10-11  May  1968. 

Honorary  membership  to  Leonard  Bersteln. 
February  1969. 

Table  of  organization  and  equipment  pub- 
lished February  1970.  revised  SOP  pub- 
lished. 

Eighth  national  competition  proposed  for 
Jersey  City.  N.J.  and  Fort  Wadsworth.  Sta- 
ten Island.  New  York,  24-25  April  1970. 

Future  competition  sites  proposed  for  the 
United  States  MUitary  Academy,  West  Point, 
New  York  and  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Academy,  Colorado. 

Proposed  honorary  membership  to  the  Ad- 
jutant General.  MG  Kenneth  G.  Wlckham. 
U.S.  Army,  and  "Doc"  Severlnson  of  NBC 
Studios. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.  34 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  34,  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 
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S.  662 


At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAinELD),  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
to  S.  662,  authorizing  grants  to  be  made 
to  certain  States  and  Federal  institutions 
to  assist  such  States  and  institutions  in 
improving  their  penal  and  post-adju- 
dicatory programs. 

S.  681 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  681,  the  State  Environmental  Centers 
Act  of  1971. 

S.    869 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  869  to  equalize 
tax  treatment  of  single  persons. 

S.    B22 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  922  to  provide 
standards  for  youth  camp  safety. 

S.    987 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  I  introduced  S.  987,  generally 
known  as  the  medl-credlt  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.    1085 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  2  I  introduced  S.  1085  relating  to 
the  labeling  of  impxjrted  meat.  Inad- 
vertently, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.HRUSKA)  was  not  included 
in  the  original  list  of  cosponsors.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  has  asked  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  next  printing  of  S.  1085, 
Senators  Hruska  and  Stevens  be  added 
as  consponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT   RESOLXJnONS 

SCNATX    JOINT    RESOLUTION    8 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 8.  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 


SXNATK    JOINT    ««80LTJTION    9 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale).  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen). 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  9  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

SBNATE    CONCCmilENT    RESOLUTION    4 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris!  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4,  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
on  the  expanded  use  of  the  model  cities 
program. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  66— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TERMI- 
NATING U.S.  MHJTARY  INVOLVE- 
MENT IN   INDOCHINA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
Indochina,  conditional  only  upon  their 
safety  and  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  with  North  Vietnam 
for  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago.  the  Senate  Democratic  caucus  re- 
solved overwhelmingly  that  American 
participation  in  the  Indochina  war 
should  end  "by  a  date  certain."  This  date 
certain  has  been  widely  interpreted  as 
being  not  later  than  December  31,  1972. 
I  supported  that  motion,  verbally  and 
with  my  vote,  just  as  last  year  and  again 
this  year  I  supported  and  continue  to 
support  the  McGovem-Hatfield  motions 
to  terminate  American  mihtary  involve- 
ment In  the  war  by  dates  earlier  and 
more  certain. 

Yet,  I  have  never  been  entirely  easy  in 
my  mind  and  conscience  about  that  ap- 
proach. The  dominant,  unresolvable 
question  in  my  mind  has  been  this:  If  we 
determine,  by  law,  that  aU  American 
military  participation  must  end  by  a 
certain  date,  irrespective  of  the  military 
or  political  situation  then  prevailing,  if 
that  is  the  case,  what  useful  and  moral 
national  purpose  can  possibly  be  served 
by  maintaining  American  forces  in  Indo- 


china beyond  that  date?  Would  we  not 
simply  be  condemning  to  death  and 
mutilation  a  number  of  American  men 
trapped  in  a  war  which  we  had  already 
declared  to  have  been  drained  of  every 
last  drop  of  military,  political,  and  moral 
purpose? 

These  questions  are  not  sdone  mine, 
but  of  necessity  must  be  questions  for 
every  American. 

If,  as  has  been  authoritatively  esti- 
mated, we  could  safely  withdraw  all 
American  personnel  from  Indochina  in 
a  month's  time,  then  the  difference  be- 
tween immediate  withdrawal  and  with- 
drawal by  the  end  of  the  year  could 
mean,  at  present  casualty  rates,  as  many 
as  2,000  dead  and  10,000  severely  wound- 
ed American  servicemen. 

If  we  take  the  figures  which  were  re- 
leased this  morning,  if  that  would  become 
the  weekly  toll,  the  2,000  dead  would 
more  likely  approximate  4,000  dead  and 
the  10,000  severely  woimded  would  be 
more  nearly  20.000. 

The  economic  costs — even  accepting 
administration  estimates  at  face  value — 
would  be  in  excess  of  $9  billion.  Nine 
billion  dollars;  2,000  dead:  10.000  severely 
wounded — that  is  the  price  we  pay  for 
postponing  American  withdrawal  from 
Indochina  for  9  months  beyond  the  time 
it  could  be  safely  accomplished.  And 
again  I  must  ask,  what  would  we  have 
gained  by  that  delay?  What  good  would 
we  have  purchased  for  that  price? 

I  find  those  questions,  Mr.  President, 
very  nearly  unanswerable.  How  much 
more  difficult,  how  much  less  susceptible 
to  a  decent  answer,  is  the  central  ques- 
tion concerning  President  Nixon's  Indo- 
china policy — the  question,  of  for  ex- 
ample, what  good  are  we  purchasing,  for 
ourselves  or  even  for  the  people  of  Indo- 
china, by  dragging  out  our  withdrawal 
far  beyond  the  end  of  this  year,  when  the 
President  himself  has  said  we  can  and 
must — he  says  we  must — withdraw 
eventually? 

Yes,  I  know  the  answers  the  President 
has  given ;  I  suppose  I  can  say  with  many 
Americans  that  I  know  them  by  heart. 
But  strip  away  the  "can't"  phrases,  elim- 
inate the  shopworn  rhetoric  of  a  dis- 
credited policy,  and  we  are  left  only  with 
the  proposition  that  by  lingering  on  we 
give  our  client  governments  in  the  region 
"the  time  and  the  means  to  defend  them- 
selves." 

But  the  President  himself  has  proudly 
told  us,  in  his  state  of  the  world  message, 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
now  has  1.1  million  men  under  arms  wth 
which  to  confront  North  Vietnamese  in- 
vaders numbering  approximately  100,- 
000  men.  The  ratio  is  11  South  Viet- 
namese to  1  of  the  enemy.  We  are  further 
told  that  "roughly  80  percent  of  the  to- 
tal population  of  South  Vietnam  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Ciovernment."  Are  we. 
then,  to  believe  that  this  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  population  and  force  is 
still  not  enough  to  insure  South  Viet- 
nam's ability  to  resist  aggression? 

How  much  will  be  enough? 

Or  perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  training. 
We  have  been  training  South  Vietnam's 
young  men  for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 

Is  that  not  long  enough? 
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How  long  is  long  enough? 

Or  perhaps  the  equipment  is  lacking. 
Perhaps  total  domination  of  the  Eilr  is 
not  domination  enough.  Perhaps  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  America's 
latest  and  best  military  hardware  is  not 
yet  enough. 

How  much  more,  then,  will  be  enough? 

The  President  told  us  last  week  that 
Vietnamization  is  going  spendidly.  Viet- 
namization — this  interminable  prolog 
to  withdrawal — satisfies  every  statistical 
measure  of  progress,  and  yet  it  is  not 
splendid  enough  to  allow  us  to  say,  "We 
have  done  what  we  came  for — to  give 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  time 
to  stand  by  itself."  And  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  say  it  next  December,  nor  the 
December  after  that,  according  to  the 
administration,  because  now  we  must 
also  "Vietnamize"  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
For,  in  Mr.  Nixon's  words: 

If  Hanoi  were  to  gain  control  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  a  large  portion  of  the  more  than 
140,000  Commvmlst  troops  now  engaged  in 
these  countries  would  be  freed  to  fight  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  dilemma  is  ob- 
vious: 1.1  million  South  Vietnamese 
troops  cannot  successfully  defend  their 
country  against  100,000  North  Vietna- 
mese invaders.  If,  however,  Hanoi  could 
more  than  double  the  number  of  its 
troops  in  the  South,  even  2V4  million 
ARVN  troops  would  be  insufficient  for 
national  defense.  But  South  Vietnam, 
even  with  our  help,  could  not  raise,  train, 
and  equip  an  army  of  2'/4  million  men. 
Therefore,  unless  Laos  and  Cambodia  are 
"Vietnamized,"  Vietnamization  can  never 
succeed.  And  as  President  Nixon  has  said 
time  and  time  again,  we  will  never  aban- 
don our  friends.  What  does  this  all 
mean? 

In  short,  we  can  only  assume  that  the 
President's  "plan  to  end  the  war,"  called 
Vietnamization,  is  a  subterfuge,  a  cov- 
erup  for  one  or  another  of  two  distasteful 
alternatives.  One  Is  unilateral  American 
withdrawal,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  the  existing  regimes  in  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam.  The 
other  is  an  attempt  to  win  the  war 
through  military  means,  behind  a  smoke- 
screen of  deescalatory  language  designed 
to  conceal  preparations  for  some  dra- 
matic new  escalation. 

If  the  President's  plan  is  the  former — 
that  is,  unilateral  withdrawal,  as  I  have 
said  and  as  those  who  are  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  administration  have  said, 
and  with  some  reason,  that  the  war 
should  be  brought  to  an  end — then,  as  I 
have  said,  all  the  arguments  against  de- 
laying our  withdrawal  until  the  end  of 
this  year  or  next  take  on  added  force.  For 
delay  of  withdrawal  would  only  multiply 
the  numbers  of  American  and  Indochi- 
nese  dead  and  maimed  and  the  billions  of 
American  dollars — all  to  no  purpose 
other  than  preserving  what  Mr.  Nixon 
mistakenly  regards  as  our  national  credi- 
bility, or  "honor." 

But  if,  instead,  it  'Is  a  military  victory 
which  the  President  intends  to  seek- 
contrary  to  all  experience  and  all  his  own 
promises,  and  in  the  face  of  incalculable 
danger  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
United  States— if  that  is  what  he  intends, 
then,  I  say,  the  Congress  can  have  no 


choice  but  to  use  every  vestige  of  its  con- 
stitutional power  to  end  this  war  at  the 
earliest  possible  hour. 

For  military  victory  is  the  same  illusory 
goal  that  has  eluded  us  for  10  blood- 
soaked  years.  We  have  dropped  10  mil- 
lion tons  of  bombs  on  Vietnam — more 
than  on  Germany  in  World  War  n — 
and  we  have  not  had  victory.  We  have 
scattered  100,000  tons  of  defoliants  and 
unimaginable  quantities  of  toxic  chem- 
icals to  destroy  forests  and  crops,  and  we 
have  not  had  victory.  We  have  helped 
kill  300,000  civilians,  made  millions  into 
refugees,  and  have  left  in  the  trail  of  our 
havoc  the  maimed  bodies  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  little  children,  and  we  have 
not  had  victory.  Our  own  toll  of  dead 
from  combat  and  other  causes  now  num- 
bers well  over  50,000  Americans — 18,000 
of  whom  have  died  since  President  Nixon 
came  into  office.  Our  military  hospitals 
are  crowded  with  young  men  who  will 
never  again  walk,  or  see,  or  regain  their 
sanity.  We  have  poured  more  than  $200 
billion  into  that  river  of  blood,  and  we 
still  do  not  have  victory. 

What  will  history  have  to  say  of  our 
dead  and  maimed,  and  of  the  dead  and 
maimed  Vietnamese  children  and  sol- 
diers, and  of  the  dead  and  maimed 
Cambodians  and  Laotians?  Will  history 
say  that  the  suffering  and  the  blood,  the 
bitter  emotional  hurt  of  soldiers  and 
civilians,  the  savage  disruption  of  three 
ancient  societies  were  ennobled  by  the 
loftiness  of  the  cause?  I  do  not  think 
so.  Whatever  our  reasons  for  entering 
this  war,  few  of  us  any  longer  find  any 
nobility  in  our  reasons  for  continuing  it, 
and  it  seems  doubtful  that  history  will 
be  kinder  to  us  on  this  score  than  we  are 
to  ourselves. 

What  will  our  children  say  of  our 
neglect  of  our  own  festering  national 
problems — of  our  neglect  of  our  cities 
and  rural  areas,  of  our  hospitals  and 
schools,  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  stged. 
the  minorities — all  of  them  sacrificed  to 
a  delusive  goal  in  a  despicable  war? 

Unfortimately.  the  answer  is  esisy  to 
come  by.  We  need  only  ask  our  children. 
We  need  only  look  at  their  faces.  We  need 
only  count  the  numbers  of  them  who  are 
resigning  from  us  into  foreign  or  domes- 
tic exile. 

Let  us  ask  our  children.  Let  us  ask 
those  who  may  yet  have  to  fight  in  this 
war.  Let  us  ask  them  whether  they  con- 
sider the  cause  noble.  Then  let  us  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  can  dismiss  their 
answers  on  the  groimds  that  they  are 
merely  children.  .Yes,  they  .*re  children. 
They  are  the  children  who  will  do  the 
dying — as  the  children  now,  American 
and  Asian,  are  doing  the  dying. 

It  is  a  wound  also — I  know  this — for 
a  nation  like  ours  to  say,  after  so  much 
blood,  that  we  have  been  mistaken. 
Whatever  its  outcome,  whether  we  end 
our  part  in  this  war  now,  as  soon  as 
logistics  permit,  or  whether  we  let  it  drag 
on,  year  after  year,  carrying  us  and  the 
world  closer  to  doomsday  by  inches  or 
miles — whatever  its  outcome,  Indochina 
will  be  our  wound  for  many  years  to 
come.  But  nations,  like  men,  can  learn 
from  wounds.  Suffering  is  a  teacher  of 
timeless  renown,  and  America  is  still  a 
yoimg  and  resilient  land — a  land  that  can 


hetd  itself  and  be  stronger  than  before 
through  the  wisdom  it  gave  itself  in 
healing. 

The  war  must  end  and  It  must  end  now. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  I 
offer  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw  all  our  forces  at  the 
earUest  practicable  date  consistent  with 
their  safety,  and  conditional  only  upon 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  for  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  of  the  argu- 
ments that  will  be  leveled  against  this 
resolution  and  the  policy  it  is  intended  to 
bring  about,  and  the  timidity  with  which 
some  will  approach  it.  I  am  aware,  too, 
of  the  kind  of  abuse  that  will  likely  be 
heaped  upon  its  sponsors  and  supporters. 
Those  who  might  be  tempted  to  substi- 
tute invective  for  argument  should  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  we  who  have  op- 
posed American  intervention  in  Indo- 
china over  the  years  have  long  since 
grown  accustomed  to  hearing  ourselves 
described  sis  "nervous  Nellies,"  "Reds, " 
"liars,"  "traitors,"  and  other  such  mind- 
less obscenities;  and  I  very  much  doubt 
that  the  ultimate  judges  of  this  debate — 
the  American  people — will  be  moved  ex- 
cept to  disgust  by  such  repetitions. 

Let  me  try  briefly  to  anticipate  some 
of  the  reasoned  arguments  by  honest 
men  that  will  be  advanced  against  this 
proposal  for  immediate  American  with- 
drawal from  Indochina. 

It  will  be  said,  first,  that  to  withdraw 
now  instead  of  waiting  for  Vietnamiza- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  President's  still 
undefined  idea  of  completion  would 
gravely  jeopardize  the  chances  for  sur- 
vival of  non-Communist  governments  in 
the  area. 

The  response  to  that,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  is  that  if  1.1  million  South  Viet- 
namese troops,  armed  with  the  very  best 
and  latest  American  equipment  and  en- 
joying total  domination  of  the  skies, 
cannot  provide  for  their  own  national 
defense  against  an  enemy  which  they 
outnumber  11  to  1,  then  Vietnamization 
is  a  concept  so  empty  of  hope  that  we 
had  best  abandon  it  before  another  drop 
of  American  blood  or  another  dollar  of 
American  treasure  is  wasted  on  it. 

But  what  about  Cambodia  and  Laos? 
we  will  be  asked.  Their  armies  face  hos- 
tile outside  forces  but  without  the  advan- 
tages of  overwhelming  numbers  and 
equipment.  Would  we  not  then  be  deliv- 
ering them  into  North  Vietnamese 
hands? 

The  first  answer  to  that  is  that  North 
Vietnamese  troops  are  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos  today  only  in  response  to  the  mas- 
sive American  escalation  that  began  in 
1965.  The  Pentagon  itself  concedes  that 
even  in  South  Vietnam  there  were  only 
some  400  northern  troops  at  the  time  we 
began  the  bombing  in  February  1965. 
There  were  none  in  Cambodia  and  only 
a  few  himdred — if  that — in  Laos.  The  ex- 
tension of  Hanoi's  armed  force  beyond 
its  own  borders  came  in  direct  response 
to  our  own  occupation  of  the  south,  and 
it  may  be  expected  to  end  when  our  occu- 
pation ends — provided,  of  course,  that 
South  Vietnam's  armies  return  to  the 
defense  of  their  own  land  and  stop  in- 
vading their  neighbors. 
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In  any  case,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
President  Nixon's  own  estimate  of  only 
140,000  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia  combined,  as  against  a 
Cambodian  Army  which  now  numbers 
over  200,000  and  a  Laotian  Army  of  in- 
determinate size.  Let  those  nations  de- 
fend themselves,  for  better  or  for  worse. 
All  that  our  and  Saigon's  help  has 
brought  them  is  unimaginable  suffering 
for  their  own  people.  Nearly  one-fourth 
of  Cambodia's  total  population  are  now 
refugees,  as  are  one  out  of  every  nine 
Laotians.  Civilian  casualties  in  each 
country  number  in  the  tens  of  thousands. 
If  there  is  a  worse  fate  for  those  tor- 
mented people  than  American  military 
help,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

A  third  argument  against  the  resolu- 
tion I  offer  today  is  that  our  withdrawal 
at  this  point  in  the  conflict  would  gravely 
impair  America's  "credibility"  through- 
out the  world.  They  say  that  our  allies 
would  no  longer  have  confidence  in  our 
wiUingness  to  defend  them  against  Com- 
munist aggression. 

In  response,  it  is  worth  asking  which 
ally  we  propose  to  defend  against  which 
Communist  aggressor.  Surely,  no  one 
doubts  our  determination  to  maintain  an 
impenetrable  nuclear  imibrella  over 
Western  Europe,  and  no  rational  person 
supposes  for  a  moment  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  invite  thermonuclear  de- 
struction for  the  dubious  advantage  of 
sending  its  armies  crashing  into  Western 
Europe  or  any  other  NATO  land. 

And  if.  for  the  sake  of  an  argument 
which  I  do  not  for  a  moment  concede, 
even  if  our  withdrawal  from  Indochina 
would  damage  our  credibility  in  the  eyes 
of  our  NATO  allies— almost  all  of  whom 
view  our  Asian  conflict  with  horror  and 
dismay — and  none  of  whom  even  think 
of  becoming  involved  with  us — but  even 
if  that  impairment  of  credibility  should 
occur,  which  I  do  not  concede,  what  pol- 
icy changes  should  we  anticipate  as  a  re- 
sult? Does  the  President  reallv  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  great,  proud,  free  na- 
tions of  the  West  would  eventually  trans- 
form themselves  into  Soviet  satellites? 
As  regards  Western  Europe,  that  is  the 
only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 
credibility  argument,  and  it  must  be  re- 
jected with  contempt. 

But  it  is  not  really  any  prospective  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  aggression  to  whom  the 
credibility  thesis  is  meant  to  apply.  In- 
stead, to  make  anv  sense  of  it,  we  have  to 
confront  the  looming  shadow  of  main- 
land China,  whom  two  decades  of  cold 
war  demonology  have  attempted  to  por- 
tray as  an  insatiably  aggressive  con- 
queror, deterred  till  now  only  the  knowl- 
edge of  America's  determination  to  block 
its  expansion.  And  if  our  credibilitv 
should  wane — so  the  argument  goes — be- 
cause of  a  withdrawal  from  Indochina, 
Red  China  neighbors  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
oriental  behemoth. 

It  is  worth  asking,  again,  to  whom  that 
line  of  reasoning  is  meant  to  apply. 
Japan?  Indonesia?  Taiwan?  Those  who 
think  so  should  spend  the  next  few  years 
figuring  out  the  logistics  which  would 
permit  China  to  dispatch  a  vast  invading 
army  across  the  ocean.  India?  Burma? 
Thailand?  No  doubt  China  has  the  mili- 


tary capability  to  carry  out  an  invasion 
of  those  bordering  nations.  But  the 
"domino-theorists"  have  yet  to  explain 
what  advantage  China  could  possibly  de- 
rive from  adding  hostile  populations, 
poorer  and  less  developed  than  its  own, 
to  the  enormous  weight  of  domestic  prob- 
lems it  currently  faces. 

In  any  case,  if  any  nation.  East  or 
West,  chooses  to  so  misinterpret  an 
American  withdrawal  from  Indochina  as 
to  lead  it  to  turn  itself  over  to  Russia  or 
China,  I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  we 
were  well  rid  of  its  "friendship." 

In  fact,  of  course,  far  from  hurting  us 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  whose  friend- 
ship we  most  value,  withdrawal  now  from 
Indochina  would  serve  us  better  than  any 
other  course  we  could  pursue.  We  would 
be  seen  to  have  recovered  at  last  from  a 
long  and  terrible  illness;  we  would  be 
seen  to  have  regained  at  last  the  courage 
of  our  historic  convictions.  And  in  this 
connection,  it  would  be  worth  recalling 
that  Prance  never  stood  higher  in  the 
sight  of  the  entire  world  than  when  it 
finally  found  the  moral  strength  to  end 
the  killing  in  Algeria  and  brought  into 
being  "a  peace  of  the  brave." 

In  a  roundtable  discussion  last  spring 
following  the  Cambodian  invasion,  a  wise 
and  experienced  student  of  international 
affairs.  Prof.  Hans  Morgenthau,  made 
the  point  with  great  clarity.  The  issue, 
he  said,  as  between  ending  the  war  or 
continuing  it  indefinitely,  "is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  preventing  humiliation.  We  are 
being  humiliated  every  day  as  long  as 
this  war  continues.  We  are  humiliated  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  What  is  worse  and 
graver  is  that  we  humiliate  ourselves  in 
our  own  eyes  because  v.e  betray  the  moral 
principles,  the  ideals  on  which  this  coim- 
try  was  founded  and  which  in  the  past  we 
have  at  least  tried  to  put  into  practice." 

The  issue,  then,  is  neither  credibility 
nor  humiliation,  but  endine.  in  the  safest 
and  most  expeditious  manner,  this 
slaughter  of  innocent  people  and  this  de- 
filement of  America's  ideals.  And  that, 
precisely,  is  what  my  resolution  calls  up- 
on the  President  to  do — to  end  the  war, 
and  end  it  now. 

The  true  alternative,  as  we  all  well 
know,  is  not  a  gradual  winding  down  of 
the  conflict  through  some  such  illusory 
tactic  as  Vietnamization.  The  true  alter- 
native is  an  attempt  to  terrorize  North 
Vietnam  into  accepting  a  Korean-type 
settlement,  with  some  indeterminate 
number — perhaps  a  hundred  thousand — 
of  American  troops  staying  on  indefi- 
nitely as  guarantors  of  the  Saigon  re- 
gime. But  this  alternative,  attractive  as 
it  may  seem  on  its  face,  is  terribly  and 
fatally  flawed,  for  it  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  North  Vietnam  can  in 
fact  be  terrorized,  by  the  threat  of  illimit- 
able airpower,  into  accepting  that  kind 
of  settlement. 

That  assumption  is  contradicted  by  a 
thousand  years  of  Vietnam  history, 
through  which  generation  after  genera- 
tion they  would  not  bend  their  knee  to 
invading  foreigners.  To  subdue  them 
now,  in  the  face  of  that  history,  would 
require  on  our  part  an  assault  of  such 
savagery  as  to  cause  us  to  be  exiled  from 
the  brotherhood  of  nations  and  destroy 
the  last  fragile  bond  that  still  keeps  us 


together  In  this  country  as  a  people.  The 
risk  is  much  too  great,  the  price  we 
should  have  to  pay  for  success  far  too 
terrible. 

"The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited 
UE>on  the  children  even  unto  the  fourth 
and  fifth  generations."  If  we  here  today 
remain  passive  as  evils  of  such  magni- 
tude are  carried  out  in  the  name  of  Amer- 
ica, we  shall  have  condemned  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  to  a  frightful  judgment. 

It  is  no  good  pretending  that  we  are 
unaware  of  the  suffering  we  have  per- 
mitted our  arms  to  inflict  on  the  inno- 
cent, or  that  we  are  privy  to  some  moral 
calculus  according  to  which  all  the  death 
and  mutilation  can  be  counterbalanced 
by  our  own  political  advantage.  We  know 
better;  every  single  one  of  us  knows  bet- 
ter. For,  as  a  brilliant  contemporary 
writer  has  said  in  another  context,  "no 
willful  blindness  can  obscure  a  sight  once 
seen  by  the  reflective  eye,  and  no  ma- 
neuver of  perversity  heal  the  damaged 
integrity  of  the  will." 

The  horrors  we  have  already  perpe- 
trated in  Indochina  can  never  be  effaced. 
But  we  can  yet  draw  back,  we  can  yet 
commute  the  sentence  of  death  and  mu- 
tilation and  exile  that  has  been  passed 
on  thousands  of  our  own  sons  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  Asian  men  and  women 
and  children. 

I  pray  God  with  all  my  heart  that  we 
will  do  so,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I 
offer  this  resolution  to  end  the  war. 

The   resolution    'S.   Res.   66),   which 
reads  as  follows,   was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  66 

Whereas  the  President's  authority  to  com- 
mit United  States  armed  forces  to  the  Indo- 
china conflict,  which  authority  was  granted 
by  the  Congres.s  In  the  Tonkin  Resolution 
(Public  Law  88-408,  B8th  Congress) .  has  been 
withdrawn  by  the  repeal  of  said  resolution; 

Whereas  the  Indochina  conflict  has  cost 
the  United  States  a  heavy  toll  In  blood  and 
treasure  and  has  produced  incalculable  suf- 
fering for  the  civilian  populations  of  the  en- 
tire region;  and 

Whereas  a  continuation  of  United  States 
participation  In  the  Indochina  conflict  will 
only  add  to  that  toll  without  producing  a 
compensating  benefit  to  the  national  inter- 
est: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  urges  the 
President 

( 1 )  to  withdraw  Immediately  all  United 
States  armed  forces  from  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos,  considering  only  the  safety 
of  those  armed  forces; 

(2)  to  terminate  immediately  all  other 
United  States  military  operations  In  Indo- 
china from  whatever  place  of  origin,  except 
those  military  operations  of  a  purely  defen- 
sive character  related  specifically  to  the  pro- 
tection of  such  armed  forces  during  the  with- 
drawal period;  and 

( 3 )  to  make  the  withdrawal  of  such  armed 
forces  and  termination  of  those  military  op- 
erations contingent  upon  conclusion  of  a  sat- 
isfactory arrangement  with  the  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  Vietnam  for  the 
speedy  release  and  repatriation  of  all  United 
States  civilian  and  military  personnel  now 
being  held  by  that  Government. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana  has 
submitted  a  resolution  which  has  emo- 
tional appeal  in  behalf  of  our  brave  men 
who  are  held  prisoners  of  war,  but  it  will 
not  work.  Since  when  can  you  make  a 
deal  with  the  Communists?  Our  country 
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has  already  taken  many  unilateral  ac- 
tions including  announced  withdrawal 
plans,  but  Hanoi  has  maintained  an  in- 
transigent and  barbaric  attitude  on  the 
POW  problem.  Any  proposal  that  seeks 
to  relate  the  release  of  prisoners  to  troop 
withdrawal  has  little  chance  of  achieving 
desired  results.  It  might  well  prolong 
the  return  of  our  men  and  accounting  for 
the  missing. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  long  main- 
tained that  the  prisoner  issue  is  humani- 
tarian and  should  not  be  related  to  other 
aspects  of  the  conflict.  This  factor  was 
emphasized  in  the  President's  October 
peace  proposal  wherein  he  urged  the  im- 
mediate release  of  prisoners  by  both  sides. 
The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  taken 
the  opposite  position  and  has  sought  at 
every  opportunity  to  link  the  prisoner 
issue  to  the  military  situation  and  to  the 
political  negotiations  for  a  settlement  of 
the  conflict. 

Any  agreement  to  link  the  prisoner  and 
the  political  issues  might  well  establish 
a  precedent  that  would  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  ever  satisfactorily  resolve  the 
prisoner  problem.  An  offer  to  cormect 
prisoner  release  to  UJS.  troop  withdrawals 
would  formally  establish  their  hostage 
value — a  situation  the  enemy  has  sought 
to  achieve. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  offered  to 
negotiate  a  timetable  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  non-South  Vietnamese  troops. 
Paced  with  the  enemy's  refusal  to  enter 
into  such  discussions,  especially  that  of 
withdrawing  its  own  troops,  the  President 
has  undertaken  imilateral  withdrawal 
under  the  Vietnamization  plan.  The  ac- 
tual rate  of  this  unilateral  UJ3.  with- 
drawal has  been  the  fastest  possible  con- 
sistent with  maintaining  our  fundamen- 
tal national  interests.  A  proposal  to  link 
prisoner  release  to  withdrawal  reduces 
flexibility  and  results  in  a  more  rapid 
withdrawal  to  the  benefit  of  the  enemy. 
It  offers  absolutely  no  assurances  of  re- 
ciprocal action  to  release  prisoners. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  would 
also  tend  to  foreclose  on  other  options.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that,  in  the  absence 
of  a  negotiated  settlement,  Vietnami- 
zation offers  the  best  course  toward  the 
achievement  of  our  alms.  As  Vietnami- 
zation progresses,  we  believe  it  becomes 
advantageous  for  the  enemy  to  agree  to 
a  negotiated  settlement.  The  release  of 
prisoners  and  accounting  for  the  missing 
is  one  of  the  issues  that  must  be  resolved 
before  any  final  settlement.  Conse- 
quently, the  resolution  offers  nothing 
new  except  a  unilateral  announcement 
by  the  Senate  to  undermine  the  Presi- 
dent. Hanoi  would  hail  the  show  of 
weakness. 

An  offer  on  our  part  to  withdraw  in 
return  for  releasing  the  prisoners  offers 
no  assurance  of  performance  by  the 
other  side.  I  can  recall  more  than  3  years 
ago  the  enemy's  indicated  willingness  to 
^cuss  the  release  of  prisoners  if  the 
United  States  stopped  its  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  bombing  was 
stopped,  but  Hanoi  never  changed  Its  in- 
humane attitude  toward  the  prisoner 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  still  another 
aspect  to  be  considered.  We  should  not 
discount  the  value  of  the  help  given  by 


various  intermediary  coimtries  which 
have  interceded  with  the  enemy  in  be- 
half of  our  men  missing  or  captured.  The 
efforts  of  third  parties  have  in  my  view 
had  some  effect  and  might  still  provide 
the  catalyst  for  obtaining  some  agree- 
ment on  the  release  of  our  men.  In  all 
cases,  intermediaries  have  been  willing 
to  assist  us  solely  on  the  basis  of  hu- 
manitarian considerations.  Linking 
the  prisoner  issue  to  the  political  aspects 
of  the  conflict  would  in  all  probability 
remove  this  possible  means  of  achieving 
the  return  of  our  men. 

In  my  judgment,  some  accusations  and 
misleading  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  will  give 
comfort  and  aid  to  the  enemy,  and  they 
should  not  go  unchallenged.  He  has 
charged  that  the  President's  Vietnami- 
zation plan  is  a  subterfuge.  In  my  view, 
the  withdrawal  of  260,000  Americans 
imder  the  Vietnamization  plan  is  not 
subterfuge. 

He  has  charged  the  President  of  seek- 
ing a  military  victory  behind  "a  smoke- 
screen of  deescalatory  language."  I  sug- 
gest the  distinguished  Senator  study 
miUtary  strategy.  Since  when  can  a  na- 
tion seek  a  miUtary  victory  by  with- 
drawal and  failure  to  use  the  available 
military  power  that  should  have  been 
used  4  years  ago  to  end  the  war  once 
and  for  all? 

My  distinguished  colleague  has  stated 
that  the  United  States  has  "been  train- 
ing South  Vietnam's  young  men  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years."  If  this  were  true 
on  the  scale  started  2  years  ago.  then 
why  did  the  previous  administration 
ever  commit  groimd  troops  In  South- 
east Asia?  Again,  I  suggest  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  acquaint  himself  with  the 
magnitude  of  military  training  of  a  na- 
tion's manpower.  This  program  prior  to 
the  current  administration  was  a  "drt^ 
in  the  bucket"  compared  to  the  success 
£u;hieved  in  the  last  2  years. 

He  has  charged  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese forces  in  Laos  and  Cambodia 
are  "in  response  to  the  massive  Ameri- 
can escalation."  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Senator  the  reverse  is  true.  Hanoi 
used  the  Laos  and  Cambodia  routes  to 
infiltrate  massive  forces  into  South  Viet- 
nam long  before  the  United  States 
started  a  buildup  of  combat  forces. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  accentu- 
ated the  negative.  He  failed  to  mention 
that  2  years  ago  our  casualties  each 
month  were  five  times  as  high  as  they 
are  now. 

He  states  that  18,000  have  died  since 
the  President  took  oflBce.  He  failed  to 
state  that  the  other  32,000  of  the  50.000 
figure  he  uses  were  casualties  before  1968 
when  the  administration  failed  to  use 
military  power  as  It  should  have  been 
to  end  the  war  and  save  lives. 

My  colleague  stated  that  "we  have 
poured  more  than  $200  billion  into  that 
river  of  blood."  but  he  failed  to  state 
that  2  years  ago.  the  demands  of  the 
Vietnam  war  cost  us  approximately  $22 
billion  per  year  but  that  cost  has  now 
been  cut  in  half. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  chosen  the  best  available 
and  workable  solution  to  end  the  war. 


The  withdrawal  and  Vietnamization 
plans  which  are  obviously  succeeding 
provide  the  President  with  flexible 
courses  of  action  to  pursue  in  securing 
the  release  of  American  prisoners.  This 
flexibility  will  be  seriously  jeopardized  if 
the  Senate  attempts  to  restrict  the  Pres- 
ident by  congressional  pressure,  espe- 
cially without  a  demonstrated  act  of 
prior  good  faith  by  Hanoi. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  see  no  useful  pur- 
pose for  the  resolution.  In  my  view,  it  is 
but  another  instrument  of  political  ex- 
pediency to  divide  the  country  on  a  very 
emotional  and  vital  issue.  Our  country 
is  united  in  behalf  of  the  safety  of  oiu- 
men  held  prisoners.  Now.  my  colleagues 
would  seek  to  divide  tills  unity.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  in  his  great  power 
to  free  the  POW's  without  advance  no- 
tice of  capitulation  implied  by  the  reso- 
lution. President  Nixon  wants  our  men 
home  safe  sis  much  or  more  than  any 
other  American,  including  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  the 
resolution  be  defeated. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  67— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING PRINTING  OF  REPORT 
"THE  ECONOMICS  OF  CLEAN  AIR" 
AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Randolph)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution (S.  Res.  67);  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration : 

8.  Rzs  67 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (in  compliance  with  Public  Law  90- 
148,  The  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended)  entitled 
•The  Economics  of  Clean  Air",  be  printed 
with  Illustrations  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thousand 
five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such  docu- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  68 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE 
PLANS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  sub- 
mit, for  myself  and  Mr.  Javits.  a  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  Special  Committee  on 
National  Health  Care  Plans. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  In 
recent  years  for  the  need  for  national 
changes  in  the  structures  of  our  domestic 
society.  How  the  Congress  considers  these 
changes  in  many  ways  determines  what 
these  changes  will  be. 

I  believe  one  of  the  major  reasons  for 
the  some  time  incremental  and  piecemeal 
approach  taken  by  the  Congress  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  many  of  our  national 
problems  is  the  jurisdictional  structure 
of  the  Senate  committee  system.  We  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problems  of  the  1970's 
through  committee  jurisdictions  which 
were  established  for  the  problems  of  25 
years  ago. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  am  most  con- 
cerned about  the  methods  through  which 
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the  Senate  will  consider  the  national 
health  care  issue  in  this  coming  Con- 
gress. The  health  care  issue  is  most  com- 
plex— it  involves  esoteric  issues  of  fi- 
nance, organization,  and  medical  tech- 
nology. It  is  an  issue  which  cuts  across 
the  jurisdiction  of  at  least  six  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate. 

If  we  were  only  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senate's  consideration  of  hos- 
pital costs  in  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
we  would  find  that  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  has  held  hearings 
on  hospitals  to  authorize  money  for  their 
construction,  the  Finance  Committee  has 
held  hearings  on  hospitals  regarding 
their  reimbursement  formulas  under 
medicare,  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
held  hearings  on  hospital  costs  to  exam- 
ine antitrust  implications,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  held  hearings  on 
hospital  costs  to  analyze  their  impact  on 
the  economy,  the  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service  Conmiittee  has  considered  hos- 
pital costs  in  terms  of  their  impact  on 
Federal  employee  health  plans,  and  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  has 
considered  hospitals  in  the  context  of  the 
23  Federal  agencies  concerned  with 
health. 

The  problem  of  our  health  care  crisis, 
I  believe,  demands  a  systems  approach.  I 
believe  the  problem  of  health  financing, 
health  delivery,  and  health  manpower 
can  be  best  considered  together  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner.  Changes  in  health 
financing  must  be  balanced  by  changes  in 
health  delivery  and  health  manpower. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  trade-offs  in 
the  interrelationships  that  have  to  be  leg- 
islated within  the  health  care  system  can 
be  realistically  accomplished  if  the  Sen- 
ate considers  each  aspect  of  the  health 
care  crisis  on  an  incremental  basis  in 
different  committees. 

I  am,  therefore,  proposing  the  crea- 
tion, for  the  duration  of  this  Congress, 
of  a  Special  Committee  on  National 
Health  Care  Plans. 

The  special  committee  I  propose  will 
have  one  sole  responsibility — the  con- 
sideration of  health  care  legislation  pro- 
posing to  completely  restructure  the  Na- 
tion's health  care  system.  At  present,  the 
key  elements  of  such  legislation  is  han- 
dled by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

I  would  propose  that  the  special  com- 
mittee be  given  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  the  President's  national  health  care 
proposal,  the  propjosals  of  other  Senators 
like  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Jav- 
iTS,  and  my  own  national  health  care 
proposal. 

The  special  committee  would  under- 
take a  systems  analysis  of  the  delivery, 
financing,  planning,  suid  regulation  as- 
pects of  the  overall  health  care  system. 
Its  legislative  analysis  would  run  paral- 
lel to  the  systems  study  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  under  the  re- 
quirements of  an  amendment  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

The  special  committee  would  consist 
of  13  members  made  up  of  members  ap- 
pointed from  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  at  large.  It  would  be 


given  until  February  1972  to  either  re- 
port legislation  or  report  its  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  most  effective  way 
of  reforming  our  Nation's  health  care 
system. 

Legislation  reported  from  the  special 
committee  could  be  referred  to  either  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
or  the  Committee  on  Finance  for  techni- 
cal changes  in  conformance  with  existing 
laws  prepared  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
those  committees. 

The  special  committee  would  be  a 
working  committee  with  only  one  spe- 
cific purpose — that  is,  the  legislative  con- 
sideration of  national  health  finance  and 
delivery  bills. 

Its  role  would  not  limit  the  existing 
committees  in  reporting  legislation 
needed  to  make  incremental  changes  in 
different  aspects  of  existing  health  laws 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  special  committee  would  be  given 
adequate  resources  to  obtain  the  services 
of  outside  experts  needed  to  assist  in  the 
reform  of  our  $70  billion  national  hesdth 
c&rG  svstdn 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  proposing 
is  a  comprehensive  approach,  on  a  prob- 
lem-oriented basis,  to  a  most  complex 
problem,  the  solution  of  which,  I  believe, 
is  beyond  the  individual  jurisdiction  of 
any  one  committee. 

I  believe  that  in  some  cases,  such  as 
our  national  health  care  crisis,  our  Na- 
tion's problems  are  so  complex  that  they 
first  demand  a  restructuring  of  our  own 
approach  toward  consideration  of  the 
problem  before  a  resolution  to  the  prob- 
lem is  actually  drawn. 

Therefore,  I  am  suggesting  a  systems 
approach  on  the  congressional  level  to 
national  problem  solving. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  resolution  to  establish  a  Special 
Committee  on  National  Health  Care 
Plans  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  as 

follows : 

S.  Res.  68 

Resolution  to  establish  a  Special  Committee 
on  National  Health  Care  Plans 

Whereas  the  Inadequacies  of  providing  and 
financing  health  care  services  In  the  United 
States  are  a  serious  matter  of  national  con- 
cern: 

Whereas  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  not  receiving  the  level  of  health  cere 
which  the  country  U  capable  of  providing  to 
them: 

Whereas  the  provision  of  needed  health 
care  services  to  all  citizens  would  Involve 
many  Interrelated  changes  In  the  methods  of 
delivering,  financing,  planning  and  regulat- 
ing the  United  States'  estimated  $67  billion 
health  care  system: 

Whereas  many  Members  of  Congress  have 
suggested  different  ways  of  reforming  the 
Nation's  health  care  system  Involving  the 
Jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  committee  of 
the  Senate: 

Whereas  the  President  has  pledged  a  com- 
prehensive national  health  care  program  in 
which  the  public  and  private  sectors  would 
Join  In  a  new  partnership  to  Insxire  that  no 
American  family  will  be  prevented  from  ob- 
taining basic   medical  care  by   Inability  to 

pay: 

Whereas  at  least  six  committees  of  the 
Senate    have    held    hearings    on    different 


a«pect8  of  the  health  care  crisis  facing  the 
Nation: 

Whereas  the  comprehensive  changes  which 
may  be  required  to  Improve  the  Nation's 
system  of  health  care  would  involve  the 
Jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  committee  of 
the  Senate: 

Whereas  an  orderly  reform  of  our  Nation's 
system  of  health  care  requires  an  Integrated 
legislative  amd  systems  approach:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  established  a 
special  committee  of  the  Senate  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  92nd  Congress  to  be  known  as 
the  Special  Committee  on  National  Health 
Care  Plans  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Committee") .  The  Committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  13  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  as  follows: 

( 1 )  two  majority  members  and  one  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

(2)  two  majority  members  and  one  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
and 

( 3 )  four  majority  members  and  three  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Senate  (mcludlng  any 
Senator  who  is  a  member  of  a  committee 
referred  to  in  clause  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section). 

The  Committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
from  among  Its  members.  Any  appointment 
of  a  Senator  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  number  of  ap- 
pointments to  committees  to  which  that 
Senator  may  be  entitled  under  paragraph  6  of 
Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  only  receive,  con- 
sider, and  report  bills,  resolutions,  and  ger- 
mane amendments  relating  to  comprehensive 
and  overall  changes  in  the  Nation's  health 
care  system  or  to  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  plan  or  health  serv- 
ices plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  or  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Nation's  citi- 
zens. Members  of  the  Committee  may  serve 
on  any  committee  of  conference  to  the  Sen- 
ate considering  any  such  bill,  resolution,  or 
amendment. 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (required 
by  section  304  (b)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  as  added  by  section  201  of  Public 
Law  91-515)  relating  to  the  national  health 
care  plans  developed  by  the  systems  analysis 
method  and  to  the  study  of  legislative  pro- 
poeals  Introduced  in  the  Ninety-First  Con- 
gress concerning  national  health  Insurance 
and  health  service  plans. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  report  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  not  later  than 
February  29,  1972.  Bills  Incorporating  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  which 
are  reported  to  the  Senate  may  be  referred 
for  a  period  of  not  longer  than  three  weeks 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare or  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  for 
technical  changes  in  conformance  to  laws 
prepared  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  those 
Committees. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  considering  matters  per- 
taining to  comprehensive  health  care  in  the 
United  States  and  overall  changes  In  the 
Nation's  system  of  health  care,  the  Com- 
mittee Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1971, 
through  February  29.  1972,  in  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  hold  hear- 
ings, (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place 
during  the  sessions,  recesses  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate,  (4)  to  employ 
personnel.  (5)  to  subpena  witnesses  and 
documents,  (6)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel,  information, 
and  facilities  of  any  such  department  or 
agency,  (7)  to  procure  the  temporary  serv- 
ices (not  m  excess  of  one  year)  or  Intermit- 
tent services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof,  in  the  same  manner 


and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure 
such  services  under  section  202(1)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1940,  (8) 
to  Interview  employees  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  other  individuals, 
and  (9)  to  take  depositions  and  other  testi- 
mony. 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration In  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel under  this  resolution.  Such  personnel 
assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be  accorded 
equitable  treatment  with  respect  to  the  fix- 
ing of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of  facili- 
ties, and  the  accessibility  of  committee  rec- 
ords. 

Sic.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  Committee  un- 
der this  resolution  for  the  period  from  March 
1,  1971,  through  February  29,  1972,  shall  not 
exceed  $500,000.  of  which  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $200,000  shall  be  available  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof. 

Sxc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  Committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  FOOD, 
DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    7 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  988)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
appropriate  identification  of  imitation 
dairy  products,  to  modify  the  identifica- 
tion requirements  for  oleomargarine  or 
margarine  served  in  public  eating  places, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  WATER  QUAL- 
ITY STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1971— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    8 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  submitting  an  amendment  to  the 
Water  Quality  Standards  Act  of  1971  (S. 
523).  The  amendment  would  permit 
commercial  banks  to  underwrite  water 
and  sewer  revenue  bonds  issued  by  State 
and  local  governments.  Under  existing 
law,  commercial  banks  are  permitted  to 
underwrite  general  obligation  bonds 
and  revenue  bonds  issued  for  housing 
purposes. 

The  Water  Qusdity  Standards  Act  of 
1971  would  authorize  a  total  of  $12.5  bil- 
lion in  Federal  grants  as  the  Federal 
share  of  a  $25  billion  State  and  local 
water  and  sewer  construction  program. 
The  issuance  of  these  bonds  will  severely 
strain  our  capital  markets,  and  it  is 
Imperative  that  they  be  issued  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  in  order  to  reduce  in- 
terest charges  to  our  State  and  local 
governments. 

Studies  have  shown  that  commercial 
banks  would  provide  additional  compe- 
tition if  they  were  permitted  to  under- 
write and  deal  in  revenue  bonds.  For 
example,  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Cur- 
rency reports  that  more  than  99  percent 
of  general  obhgation  bonds  were  awarded 
through  competitive  bidding.  On  the 
ottier  hand,  only  81  percent  of  revenue 
bonds  were  awarded  through  competitive 
bidding.  Moreover,  because  commercial 


banks  cannot  underwrite  revenue  bonds, 
the  average  number  of  bids  submitted 
on  revenue  bonds  is  substantially  lower 
than  those  submitted  on  general  obliga- 
tion bonds.  The  same  study  shows  that 
the  greater  number  of  bids  the  lower  the 
finance  cost  to  the  issuing  municipaUty. 

I  have  requested  Senator  Muskie,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  to  consider  this  amend- 
ment during  his  forthcoming  hearings 
on  S.  523.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Senator  Muskie 
together  with  the  attachments  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  3, 1971. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Mhskie, 

ChaiTToan,  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  S.  523  which  you 
Introduced  on  February  2,  1971,  would  au- 
thorize a  total  of  $12.5  billion  in  Federal 
grants  as  the  Federal  share  of  a  $25  bil- 
lion state  and  local  water  and  sewer  con- 
struction program.  I  understand  that  your 
Subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on  this 
bill  as  well  as  the  various  proposals  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Cooper  on  February  26, 
1971,  on  behalf  of  the  Administration. 

Tou  will  recall  that  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, an  amendment  I  offered  to  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970  which 
would  assist  state  and  local  governments  in 
the  financing  of  water  and  sewer  revenue 
bonds  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  but  was 
subsequently  dropped  In  Conference.  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  my  amendment  Is 
needed  in  order  to  permit  state  and  local 
governments  to  borrow  money  for  water  and 
sewer  construction  programs  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  Therefore,  I  am  enclosing  a 
proposed  amendment  to  8.  523  and  would 
appreciate  your  Subcommittee  considering 
this  amendment  during  the  forthcoming 
hearings.  I  am  simultaneously  Introducing 
this  amendment  on  the  floor  as  a  printed 
amendment  to  S.  523. 

I  am  also  enclosing  for  your  information 
a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  February  3,  1970, 
from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  Senator  Baker  endorsing  the  amendment 
considered  by  the  previous  Congress,  as  well 
as  a  letter  from  the  National  League  of 
Cities  dated  October  17,  1969,  endorsing  the 
same  amendment.  I  p>artlcularly  call  to  your 
attention  the  application  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  of  a  1967  study  showing 
the  cost  saving  to  states  and  localities  If  they 
were  to  have  access  to  the  same  capital 
market  that  they  have  for  general  obliga- 
tion Issues  and  for  housing,  university  and 
dormitory  revenue  bonds. 

Under  the  provision  of  S.  523.  state  and 
local  government  units  would  be  expected 
to  contribute  $12.5  billion  over  the  next  five 
years  as  their  share  of  the  overall  construc- 
tion program.  Since  a  majority  of  water  and 
sewer  municipal  bonds  are  of  the  revenue 
type,  it  could  be  expected  that  over  $7  billion 
In  water  and  sewer  revenue  bonds  will  be 
Issued  during  the  five  year  period.  The 
studies  by  the  National  Learue  of  Cities  ae 
well  as  those  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency would  indicate  that  many,  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  could  be  saved  If  water  and 
sewer  revenue  bonds  were  sold  In  a  competi- 
tive market. 

I  note  with  Interest  that  S.  1015  Introduced 
on  February  26,  1971,  by  Senator  Cooper  and 
co-sponsored  by  32  other  Senators  including 
yourself,  would  establish  an  Environmental 
PMnanclng  Authority  whose  stated  purpose  Is 
to  assist  in  the  financing  of  state  and  local 
water  and  sewer  bonds.  The  Envlromnental 


Financing  Authority  would  be  available  for 
those  communities  which  were  unable  to  sell 
bonds  in  the  marketplace.  S.  1016  at  Sec.  14 
would  amend  the  Banking  Act  by  providing 
that  commercial  banks  may  underwrite  and 
deal  In  obligations  Issued  by  the  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  capital  resources  of  our  commer- 
cial banks  are  requested  to  be  avaUable  to 
finance  the  Environmental  Financing  Au- 
thority, they  should  be  directly  available  In 
the  first  Instance  to  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment units  when  they  attempt  to  sell 
their  bond  Issues. 

In  view  of  your  Subcommittee's  considera- 
tion of  S.  1016,  I  would  think  It  would  also 
be  appropriate  to  consider  my  proposed 
amendment. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmuz, 

U.S.  Seriate. 

OCTOBEH  17,  1969. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Muskie:  The  National 
League  of  Cities  wishes  to  express  Its  appre- 
ciation of  your  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Proxmire  October  7  to  H.R. 
4148.  This  amendment.  Section  110  of  Title 
I  of  the  bill,  would  afford  state  and  local 
governments  issuing  water  and  sewer  rev- 
enue bonds  greater  access  to  the  capital 
market  In  the  same  manner  now  enjoyed  In 
the  Issuance  of  housing,  university  and  dor- 
mitory revenue  bonds  as  well  as  all  general 
obligation  bonds.  The  National  League  of 
Cities  has  supported  the  concept  of  permit- 
ting banks  underwriting  of  revenue  bonds 
since  1955.  We  strongly  support  thlB  amend- 
ment and  urge  you  to  work  for  its  retention 
In  the  final  version  of  HJl.  4148  to  be  wortced 
out  In  Joint  Conference  Committee. 

The  amendment  is  quite  timely,  coming  as 
It  does  in  the  face  of  unprecedented  high 
bond  interest  rates.  The  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment U  to  permit  additional  competition 
for  revenue  bond  underwriting  purpoees  and 
to  broaden  the  secondary  market  for  these 
bonds.  The  net  result  to  states  and  cities 
would  be  to  reduce  the  Interest  rate  paid  by 
bond  issuers. 

The  relationship  of  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
4148  Is  especially  Important.  In  1968  alone, 
states  and  localities  issued  close  to  $3  bil- 
lion in  water,  sewer  and  conservation  bonds. 
Comparing  this  figure  to  the  total  volume  of 
$14.4  billion  of  new  issues  for  that  year.  It 
Is  clear  that  the  purposes  for  which  water 
and  sewer  bonds  have  been  Issued  rank  high 
in  terms  of  both  local  need  and  local  priority. 

Municipcaities  are  the  heaviest  issuers  of 
these  bonds.  More  and  more  cities  are  turn- 
ing to  the  issuance  of  water  and  sewer 
revenue  bonds  as  opposed  to  general  obliga- 
tion securities  because  of  various  debt  limita- 
tions and  the  already  overburdened  property 
tax  system.  In  addition,  the  projects  which 
these  bonds  finance  are  generally  financially 
self-sustaining  In  that  charges  levied  against 
users  of  water  and  sewer  services  and  so 
forth  may  be  directly  applied  to  debt  service. 

A  March  1967  study  co-sponsored  by  the 
underwriting  costs  of  all  revenue  bonds  to 
National  League  of  Cities,  compared  the 
all  revenue  bonds  to  all  general  obligations 
over  the  preceding  eight-year  period.  The  as- 
sumption was  made  that  because  these  two 
classes  of  bonds  are  close  substitutes  for  one 
another,  a  ccmpurlson  would  reveal  any  eco- 
nomic effect,  and  the  magnitude  of  that  ef- 
fect, that  the  absence  of  participation  by 
commercial  banks  In  underwriting  revenue 
bonds  would  have.  The  study  revealed  that 
there  were  an  average  3.5  bids  submitted  for 
each  revenue  Issue  compared  to  5  for  each 
general  obligation  and  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  $2.92  p>er  $1000  in  underwriters 
spread  between   the  average  issues  of  each 
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class.  This  difference  cannot  be  attributed  to 
differences  In  bond  quality  since  revenue 
bonds  have  been  found  to  be  generally  equal 
to  If  not  superior  to  general  obligations  In 
quality.  Our  study  also  revealed  the  star- 
tling fMt  that  close  to  48  percent  of  all  rev- 
enue bond  sales  were  negotiated  or  one  bid 
situations. 

To  bond  Issuers,  the  Injection  of  Just  one 
more  bidder  into  the  market  for  bond  Issues 
would  force  the  ultimate  underwriter  to  buy 
at  a  lower  yield  and  reoffer  the  bonds  at  a 
lower  3rleld  and  reduce  the  underwriters 
spread.  We  believe  this  additional  bid  would 
lower  overall  Interest  rates  as  much  as  11 
basis  points.  Assuming  a  three  billion  annual 
volume  of  water  and  sewer  bonds  and  noting 
that  the  average  life  of  such  bonds  Is  about 
14  years,  the  savings  to  states  and  localities 
would  amount  to  $33  million  annually  or 
$528  over  the  life  of  one  year's  bonds. 

With  costs  of  all  capital  projects  increasing 
rapidly,  we  feel  it  Is  vital  to  take  any  pru- 
dent steps  which  will  help  reduce  these  costs. 
Particularly  cities  must  continue  to  face  up 
to  the  monumental  task  of  cleaning  up  pol- 
lution In  our  streams,  rivers  and  lakes,  a 
task  to  cost  between  $2  and  $3  billion  alone 
next  year.  We  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  en- 
act the  Senate's  amendment  to  help  ease  the 
tremendous  financial  burden  ahead. 

Your  personal  attention  and  vigorous  sup- 
port of  section  110  of  H.R.  4148  will  be  great- 
ly appreciated.  I  stand  ready  to  provide  what- 
ever additional  assistance  you  may  require 
on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Ptter  B.  Haskins, 
Legislative  Counsel. 

The  Under  Secretary 

OF   THE   Treasury, 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  3.  1970. 
Hon.  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Baker:  In  response  to  your 
request,  we  are  happy  to  give  the  views  of 
the  Treasury  Department  on  the  desirability 
of  including  in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  the  provision  permitting  com- 
mercial banks  to  underwrite  and  deal  in 
certain  revenue  bonds  issued  by  state  and 
municipal  governments  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  water  and  sewer  projects.  Under 
present  law.  commercial  banks,  while  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  underwriting  and 
marketing  of  general  municipal  obligations 
are  prevented  by  Federal  law  from  under- 
writing and  dealing  in  municipal  bonds  pay- 
able only  from  specific  revenues. 

In  1988  the  Congress  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Ho\ising  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  which  removed  the  re- 
striction on  bank  underwriting  for  revenue 
bonds  Issued  for  housing,  university  or  dor- 
mitory purposes  provided  that  such  bonds 
had  sufficient  credit  quality  to  be  eligible  for 
portfolio  Investment  by  national  banks.  Sec- 
tion n05{h)  of  Pi.  90-448.  The  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  advises  me  that  In  the  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  1968  Housing  Act  in  late  1968, 
national  and  state-member  banks  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  have  participated  in  the  under- 
writing of  a  number  of  dormitory  issues  to 
the  benefit  of  the  colleges  and  states  in- 
volved. 

The  amendment  to  H.R.  4148  under  con- 
sideration merely  extends  exactly  the  same 
treatment  to  water  and  sewer  bonds  as  was 
given  to  the  college  dormitory  bonds  in  1968. 
This  Department  feels  that  the  public  policy 
arguments  made  In  favor  of  the  1968  dormi- 
tory amendment  exist  perhaps  in  even  greater 
magnitude  with  reference  to  the  water  and 
sewer  pollution  control  projects. 

The  Treasury  Department  therefore 
strongly  supports  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  (Section  110  of  H.R.  4148,  as  amended 
by  the   Senate)    which   would   permit  both 


national  and  state-member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  purchase,  underwrite  and 
deal  in  obligations  issued  by  any  state  or 
political  subdivision  or  any  agency  of  a 
state  or  political  subdivision  for  water  or 
sewer  purjMjses,  provided  that  such  bonds 
are  considered  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  to  be  of  sufficiently  high  quality 
so  as  to  be  eligible  for  inclusion  In  the  in- 
vestment portfolio  of  a  national  bank. 
The    Treasury    Department    supported    in 

1967  8.  1306,  a  much  broader  bill  which  would 
have  permitted  commercial  banks  to  under- 
write all  investment-grade  revenue  bonds 
of  states  and  political  subdivisions  regard- 
less of  the  projected  use  of  proceeds  of  the 
bonds.  This  bill  also  received  the  support  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  8.  1306  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  November  of  1967,  but  was  not  acted 
upon   by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  permitting  commercial  banks 
to  expand  their  underwriting  of  municipal 
bonds  Is  contained  in  the  Senate  hearing  and 
committee  reports  on  S.  1306.  The  Report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency (Rep.  No.  713,  90th  Congress,  First 
Sess.)  reviewed  the  importance  to  our  hard- 
pressed  municipalities  of  having  as  broad 
a  potential  market  as  possible  for  their  obli- 
gations. The  report  at  page  5  contains  the 
following  as  to  the  effect  of  Increasing  the 
number  of  possible  initial  bidders  for  reve- 
nue bonds: 

"All  studies  agree  that  State  and  local 
governments  pay  a  higher  rate  of  Interest 
on  revenue  bonds  than  they  do  on  general 
obligation  bonds.  Some  of  this  difference  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  revenue 
bonds  are  of  a  slightly  lower  investment 
quality  and  slightly  longer  average  maturity. 
However,  when  adjustments  are  made  for 
these  factors,  a  difference  of  approximately 
10  basis  points  still  remains.  One  basis  point 
Is  equal  to  0.01  percent,  thus,  10  basis 
f>oints  would  amount  to  a  difference  of  ap- 
proximately one-tenth  of  1  percent  in  inter- 
est. Although  this  may  appear  small,  the 
annual  savings  to  cities  and  States  would 
amount  to  more  than  $50  million  a  year  in 

1968  and  as  much  as  $100  million  a  year  by 
1975  if  the  entire  10-basls-polnt  difference 
were  eliminated. 

"In  addition  to  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
there  is  additional  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
competition  In  the  revenue  bond  market. 
Most  general  obligation  bond  Issues  on  which 
there  Is  bank  competition,  are  subject  to  com- 
petitive bidding.  A  study  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  shows  that  over  the  last 
3  years  more  than  99  percent  of  general 
obligation  bonds  were  awarded  through 
competitive  bidding.  Less  than  1  percent 
were  subject  to  negotiated  sales.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  81  percent  of  revenue  bonds 
were  awarded  through  competitive  bidding 
and  19  percent  were  awarded  through  nego- 
tiated sales. 

"In  addition  to  a  higher  incidence  of 
negotiated  sales,  revenue  bonds  also  enjoy 
fewer  bids,  even  when  they  are  issued 
through  competitive  bidding.  The  study  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shows  that 
on  the  average,  revenue  bonds  awarded 
through  competitive  bidding  received  1.64 
fewer  bids  than  those  received  by  general 
obligation  bonds.  The  study  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  found  the  same  discrepancy, 
even  after  adjusting  for  any  possible  effect 
of  differences  in  investment  quality  and 
maturity." 

The  Treasury  Department  favors  steps 
which  will  eUd  our  states  and  cities  in  the 
fight  against  pollution  of  the  environment. 
The  position  of  the  Administration  was 
stated  by  President  Nixon  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  message  last  Friday  when  he  said 
"restoring  nature  to  its  natural  state  is  a 
cause  beyond  party  and  beyond  factions.  It 


has  become  a  common  cause  of  all  the  people 
of  this  country." 

In  the  view  of  this  Department,  permitting 
commercial  bank  underwriting  of  water  and 
sewer  project  bonds  would  provide  important 
and  material  assistance  in  the  fight  against 
environmental  pollution  without  raising  any 
problems  of  banking  prudence  or  safety.  The 
amendment  in  question  like  the  dormitory 
amendment  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1968  limits 
bank  involvement  only  to  those  bonds  with 
marketable  and  other  safety  features  suf- 
flclent  to  make  them  eligible  for  portfolio 
investment  by  national  banks  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Although  the  statutory  language 
of  Section  110  only  mentions  national  banks, 
by  virtue  of  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  state  member  banks  will  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  national  banks.  The  result 
will  be  to  provide  our  hard-pressed  cities 
with  much  needed  assistance  in  the  market- 
ing of  their  obligations,  a  matter  which  has 
never  been  more  important  and  pressing 
than  it  Is  today. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  E.  Walker. 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  EXPORT 

TRADE— AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.  s 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  19)  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  allow  for 
greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States,  to  exclude  Bank  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  from  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT    OF    EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945,  AS  AMENDED 

amendment    no.     10 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  581)  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to 
allow  for  greater  expansion  of  the  ex- 
port trade  of  the  United  States,  to  ex- 
clude Bank  receipts  and  disbursements 
from  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
to  extend  for  3  years  the  period  within 
which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  exercise 
its  functions,  to  increase  the  Bank's  lend- 
ing authority  and  its  authority  to  issue, 
against  fractional  reserves  and  against 
full  reserves,  insurance  and  guarantees, 
to  authorize  the  Bank  to  issue  for  pur- 
chase by  any  purchaser  its  obligations 
maturing  subsequent  to  June  30,  1976, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
PROBLEMS  OF  FARMERS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Leg- 
islation of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  will  hold  hearings  on  the 
problems  presented  to  farmers  and  oth- 
ers by  the  change  from  a  gross  weight  to 
net  weight  basis  for  loans  for  cotton  un- 
der the  price-support  program  operated 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
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as  well  as  other  problems  facing  farm- 
ers caused  by  new  regulations  promul- 
gated for  cotton  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  implementing  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970. 

These  hearings  will  be  held  on  March 
15  and  16,  1971,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  324,  Old  Senate  OflBce  Building. 
Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should  notify 
the  committee  clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
CONQUEST  OF  CANCER  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  S.  34,  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Act,  now  has  a  total  of  50 
Senate  sponsors.  The  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee will  begin  hearings  on  this 
legislation  on  Tuesday,  March  9,  and 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1971,  and  I  look 
forward  to  early  action  by  Congress  on 
this  measure. 


EXTENSION    OF   NAVIGATION    SEA- 
SON ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  there  has  been  much  talk  about  the 
importance  and  the  need  of  extending 
the  navigation  season  in  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  complex.  Un- 
til this  past  winter,  there  had  been  little 
in  the  way  of  actual  achievement  that 
could  be  pointed  to.  However,  in  addition 
to  authorizing,  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, a  study  to  determine  how  a  12- 
month  navigation  season  could  be 
achieved,  there  were  actual  and  impor- 
tant steps  taken  during  this  winter  sea- 
son by  private  shipping  firms  to  try  to 
keep  the  seaway  and  the  Great  Lakes 
open  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

During  the  1970-1971  shipping  season, 
just  concluded,  shipping  on  the  Great 
Lakes  was  extended  in  some  ports 
through  the  month  of  January.  This 
means  that  in  this  year,  QV2  months  have 
been  available  for  shipping  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  is  a  significant  increase 
from  the  1940's,  when  the  Great  Lakes 
were  open  only  7V2  months. 

This  afternoon,  a  task  force  represent- 
ing the  Michigan  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  be  in  Washington  to  brief  Great 
Lakes  Senators  and  their  staffs  concern- 
ing this  effort,  and  make  a  presentation 
about  the  prospects  for  further  extending 
the  navigation  season. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  concerning  the  meeting  this 
afternoon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  March  3.— Great  Lakes 
Senators  and  Congressmen  will  be  briefed  by 
a  Michigan  delegation  Thursday  on  the  first 
ywr  s  results  of  a  study  to  determine  feasl- 
oiuty  of  year-round  shipping  on  the  Great 
i*kes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  System,  it  was 
announced  today. 

The  Federally-funded  study,  involving  nu- 
merous Federal  agencies  and  private  shipping 
Anns,  is  designed  to  ultimately  stimulate  eco- 
nomic development  In  the  North  American 
mid-continent    and    Canada,    according    to 

ftf-T^J?-  ^*"'  President  of  the   Michigan 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  now  is  open 


for  8%  months  each  year.  "Removal  of  the 
seasonality  of  shipping  would  benefit  the 
region,  which  accounts  for  34%  of  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually,"  Hall  said. 

Rep.  John  Blatnik  of  Minnesota  will  pre- 
side at  a  luncheon-meeting  for  Great  LsJces 
Congressmen  in  the  Rayburn  Building  at 
which  the  report  will  be  given.  Sen.  Robert 
Griffin  of  Michigan  will  preside  at  a  similar 
meeting  of  Great  Lakes  Senators  at  3 : 00  p.m. 
In  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Accompanying  Hall,  whose  organization  is 
coordinating  the  study  through  its  Naviga- 
tion Extension  Winter  Season  (NEWS)  task 
force,  will  be  John  McGoff,  task  force  chair- 
man, who  Is  President  of  Panax  Corporation, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

In  Lansing,  Mich.,  Tuesday,  Hall  an- 
nounced results  of  a  State  Chamber  survey 
of  1,000  Michigan  export  manufacturers.  He 
said  survey  results  indicate  that  year-round 
shipping  would  "boost  Michigan's  economy 
by  $345  million  annually  and  could  mean  an 
additional  30,700  Jobs." 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  12  o'clock  meridian 
today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
11  o'clock  and  41  minutes  a.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  subject,  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12  o'clock 
meridian,  on  the  expiration  of  the  recess, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Gambrell). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadce).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  je  excused 
from  attendance  in  the  Senate  tomorrow 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  funeral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  approval  of  the 
Journal,  if  there  is  no  objection,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
45  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  have 
any  business? 


SELECTION  OF  LAKELAND  AND 
GAINESVILLE,  FLA.,  AS  ALL- AMER- 
ICA CITIES 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  each  year, 
out  of  the  thousands  of  towns  and  cities 
in  the  United  States,  several  all-America 
cities  are  selected.  This  all-America  cities 
program  is  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Municipal  League  in  co- 
operation with  Look  magazine  and  the 
selections  are  made  by  a  highly  qualified 
panel  of  judges  from  various  walks  of  life 
after  exhaustive  study  of  a  number  of 
entries. 

This  morning  11  All- America  Cities  for 
1971  were  announced  and  I  am  extremely 
pleased  and  proud  to  find  that  of  that 
number,  two  are  in  Florida.  What  gives 
me  even  more  pleasure  is  that  one  of 
them.  Lakeland,  is  my  hometown  while 
the  other,  Gainesville,  is  the  home  of  my 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  Florida. 
I  know  that  in  selecting  the  All-America 
Cities  great  emphasis  was  placed  on  their 
identification  and  solutions  to  the  press- 
ing, complex  problems  faced  by  all  cities 
today  and  it  is  an  outstanding  tribute  to 
both  Gainesville  and  Lakeland  that  their 
efforts  have  been  recognized  and  lauded 
in  this  way.  They  are  only  two  of  many 
Florida  communities  which  are  doing 
tremendous  work  in  coping  with  modem- 
day,  urban  problems,  but  they  deserve 
this  special  recognition. 

I  certainly  know  Lakeland  well  be- 
cause I  was  born  there,  I  was  reared 
and  educated  there,  I  have  reared  my 
own  family  there,  I  developed  my  law 
practice  there,  I  have  run  for  public 
office  a  number  of  times  there  and  I  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  community. 
I  know  that  recent  years  has  brought  a 
quality  of  community  leadership  and  a 
communitywide  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
has  resulted  in  far-reaching  progress  in 
overall  city  planning  and  development, 
housing,  race  relations  and  business  de- 
velopment. Lakeland  has  sought  success- 
fully to  avoid  many  of  the  crises  which 
have  been  hitting  our  urban  areas  by 
pursuing  solutions  before  the  crisis  de- 
velops. Without  getting  into  specific  ac- 
tivities and  programs,  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
parent Lakeland  has  well  earned  the  des- 
ignation of  All-America  City. 

I  believe  Gainesville's  problems  are 
somewhat  more  complex  than  Lakeland's. 
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The  community  merges  a  sizable,  long- 
time agrioiltural  element,  a  conserva- 
tive business  and  residential  populace,  a 
large  university  student  body  and  the 
accompanying  academic  segment.  The 
community  has  experienced  severe  prob- 
lems related  to  the  integration  of  its 
schools,  to  the  community's  growth  in 
concert  with  the  university  and  to  the 
activities  which  are  regularly  associated 
with  university  students  these  days. 
Again,  Gainesville  has  taken  n  progres- 
sive attitude  and  done  an  outstanding 
Job  of  dealing  with  these  complex  diffi- 
culties. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  commend 
both  Lakeland  and  Gainesville  and  to 
call  attention  to  their  accomplishments 
and  distinction  here  this  morning. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PASSAGE  OF  S.  70,  THE  RURAL 
TELEPHONE  BANK  BILL 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  S.  70,  the 
rural  telephone  bank  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  this  past  Mon- 
day. I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  tem- 
porarily set  aside  the  debate  concerning 
changes  in  rules  of  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  legislation,  which  is  designed  to  cre- 
ate a  part  Federal,  part  private  lending 
institution  to  provide  for  the  capital 
needs  of  our  Nation's  rural  telephone 
systems. 

These  telephone  systems— independ- 
ent and  cooperative— are  presently  bor- 
rowers from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration.  REA  loans  have  been 
their  sole  source  of  growth  capital.  Un- 
tfl  recently,  the  period  between  loan  ap- 
plication and  loan  approval  has  not  been 
long,  but  with  the  tremendous  growth 
faced  by  these  telephone  systems  and 
a  need  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tighten  its  belt,  the  wait  has 
gotten  longer  and  longer.  Today  there  is 
a  backlog  of  more  than  $450  million  and 
in  terms  of  waiting  time,  this  is  4  years. 

This  bank,  therefore,  will  not  only  pro- 
vide our  rural  telephone  companies  with 
a  much  needed  financial  shot  in  the  arm, 
but  it  will  also  be  a  step  away  from  total 
dependence   upon   Government  financ- 

Though  the  bank  will  originally  be 
organized  as  a  wholly  owned  Govern- 
ment corporation,  it  wUl  revert  to  pri- 
vate ownership  as  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment's initial  investment  has  been  re- 
paid. 

We  in  Alabama  are  very  proud  of  the 
REA  telephone  program.  In  fact,  the  very 
first  REA  telephone  loan  was  made  to 
an  Alabama  telephone  exchange— the 
Florala  Telephone  Co..  Inc.,  of  Florala, 
Ala. 

This  precedent-making  loan,  made  in 
February  1950.  has  since  proven  to  be 
just  the  first  in  a  successful  and  viable 
partnership  between  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise.  In  fact, 
to  date,  over  $70  million  has  been  lent 
to  Alabama  telephone  borrowers  alone  by 
REA.  And  not  one  borrower  has  de- 
faulted on  repayment  to  the  slightest 
degree. 

Mr.  President,  when  that  first  loan  to 


Florala  Telephone  Co.  was  made,  only 
8.2  percent  of  Alabama's  farms  had  tele- 
phones— and  much  of  that  service  was 
on  obsolete  magneto  phones  with  as 
many  as  16  or  20  persons  on  a  line. 

Today,  68  percent  of  my  State's  85,000 
farms,  rural  homes,  and  rural  businesses 
have  telephones  and  nearly  all  of  it  is 
modern  dial  service. 

This  says  a  great  deal  for  the  energy 
and  initiative  of  our  rural  telephone  com- 
panies. But  it  also  points  out  how  much 
farther  we  have  got  to  go.  For  there  are 
still  too  many  services  which  are  on  only 
eight-party  lines. 

This  telephone  bank  bill  will,  in  the 
years  to  come,  go  a  long  way  toward 
bringing  modern,  one-party,  low-co^t 
dial  service  to  any  rural  resident  who 
might  wish  it. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  our  Ala- 
bama telephone  companies,  both  coop- 
erative and  independent,  or  of  the  people 
who  man  them. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  electrical  power,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  anything  that  means  more  to  the 
happiness,  convenience,  and  economic 
well-being  of  rural  America  than  good 
telephone  service.  I  hope  that  S.  70  will 
receive  prompt  consideration  in  the  other 
body  so  that  this  vitally  needed  telephone 
bank  can  begin  its  work. 


NEED  FOR  BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT 
FOR  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  discussed 
the  realities  of  the  farm  situation  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Midwest  Feed  Manufac- 
turers Association  in  St.  Louis. 

In  his  talk,  he  emphasized  that  all  of 
us — whether  from  rural-oriented  States 
or  urban-dominated  States — must  be 
more  mindful  of  than  ever  before:  The 
need  for  bipartisan  support  for  agricul- 
ture. 

If  agriculture,  in  the  face  of  all  Its 
growing  problems,  is  to  maintain  and 
improve  its  position  in  our  economy,  it 
needs  ah  the  support  it  can  muster  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Whether  our 
party  affiliation  is  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, this  is  no  time  to  be  playing  politics 
with  the  f utiure  of  our  farmers. 

We  who  represent  agricultural  constit- 
uencies as  well  as  those  who  have  pre- 
dominantly urban  constitutencies,  must 
pursue  a  bipartisan  course  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Dole's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RxMARKS  or  Senator  Bob  Dole 
I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  at  this 
meeting  of  the  Midwest  Peed  Manufacturers 
Association.  I  have  met  many  of  you  on 
other  occasions.  We  all  have  something  In 
common:  our  service  to  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation — you  in  developing  and  manufactur- 
ing their  livestock  feed— myself  In  helping 
to  develop  an.  refine  farm  legislation  to 
assist  them  In  their  operations. 

As  feed  manufacturers,  you  are  constantly 
Improving  your  formulas,  trying  to  give  the 
farmer  a  better  feed  at  lower  cost. 


As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  former  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  my 
job  has  slmUar  objectives.  Members  of  both 
agriculture  committees  are  diligently  work- 
ing to  Improve  farm  legislation;  trying  to 
Implement  legislative  formulas  which  will 
improve  the  farmer's  operations  and  Income, 
while  trying  to  stay  within  a  budget. 

Last    Thursday,    I    spoke    to    the   annual 
convention  of  the  National  Farmers  Union  in 
Washington,  D.C.   My   remarks   immediately 
followed  those  of  Democratic  National  Chair- 
man lAwrence  O'Brien.  I  knew  Mr.  O'Brien 
would  be  partisan  in  his  speech.  I  was  dis- 
mayed, however,  that  he  attempted  to  Inter- 
ject party  politics  In  the  universal  problems 
of  the  American  farmer.  I  do  not  feel  we  can 
aflford  to  allow  party  lines  to  divide  agri- 
cultural Issues.  There  are  not  enough  of  us 
Members   of   Congress   who   are   really  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  agriculture.  There 
are  fewer  than  50  Members  of  the  435  Mem- 
bers of   the   House   of  RepresenUtlves  who 
represent  districts  which  have  a  dominant 
farm  constituency.  Most  House  Members  are 
working  to  help  the  urban  dweller.  This  Is 
bipartisan.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
have  lost  rural  representation  In  Congress. 
The  declining  farm  population   over  the 
last  20  years  has  also  been  bipartisan.  The 
farmers  who  quit,  those  who  moved  to  the 
city,  were  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
Let  me  repeat :  bipartisan  treatment  of  our 
farm  population  and  agri-business  Is  unjust 
treatment.   Efforts   to   Improve  the   farmer's 
position    must   be   bipartisan.   We   need  to 
Increase  domestic  consumption  and  produc- 
tion, so  that  he  can  get  better  prices.  This 
Is  the  way  we  can  really  help  the  farmer. 

Certainly  the  loss  of  over  10  million  of  our 
farm  population  during  the  past  30  years 
and  agricultural  supply  and  production  com- 
plications cannot  be  blamed  on  Richard  Nixon 
and  Clifford  Hardin. 

During  the  past  two  years,  however,  I 
think  we  can  see  a  basic  recognition  of  the 
bipartisan  character  of  agriculture. 

In  developing  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his 
staff  spent  untold  evening  hours  working 
with  people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  de- 
velop a  constructive  farm  program. 

This  certainly  is  not  the  final  answer— 
the  point  Is  that  once  again  agriculture's  In- 
terest is  being  protected— not  by  one  party— 
but  the  bipartisan  efforts  of  the  agriculture 
committees. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  be  with  you, 
for  we  share  a  common  concern.  It  Is  concern 
for  American  agriculture  and  for  all  seg- 
ments of  American  life. 

With  that  concern,  we  also  share  a  com- 
mon determination.  It  Is  a  determination  to 
face  squarely  the  problems  of  the  present, 
and  together  develop  constructive  answers 
for  a  brighter  future. 

Let  me  make  one  point  clear— just  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  was 
given  the  charge  by  President  Nixon  to  repre- 
sent the  farmers  of  this  country  In  the 
councils  of  government — so  will  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee fight  not  only  In  the  Senate  but  also 
in  the  political  arena  for  those  interests, 
along  with  a  comparable  effort  by  dedicated 
Congressmen  like  Bob  Poage  and  Herman 
Talmadge. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  those  lnt«- 
ests— the  Interests  of  farm  people— are  ^e 
IntereeU  of  America— just  as  the  strength 
of  a  dynamic  and  progressive  agriculture  w 
a  source  of  strength  and  progreas  for  our 
nation  and  the  world. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  there  l«  » 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  among  our 
citizens  both  over  the  importance  and  tne 
complexity  of  farm  and  rural  ProP^^f;.  .„ 
U  you  will  permit  me  one  small  P«f"Mn 
remark-and  I  know  you  suspect  th*t  I  *!«« 
one  little  one  tucked  away— I  can  t  help  but 
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be  dismayed  by  the  attitudes  that  some  city 
democrats  have  toward  agriculture. 

RKTTTSEO    TO    SERVE 

That  attitude  was  manifest  this  year  when 
Congressman  Herman  Badlllo  of  New  York 
City  refused  to  serve  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Congressman  Badlllo's 
fellow  democrats  were  unhappy  that  he  did 
not  remain  on  the  agriculture  committee, 
(Ince  the  committee  oversees  the  major 
anti-poverty  legislation  concerning  food 
stamps,  commodity  distribution  and  school 
nutrition.  Two  years  ago,  Repreeentative 
Shirley  Chlsolm  said,  "all  I'm  asking  for  la 
something  more  relevant  than  agriculture," 
when  It  was  suggested  by  democrat  col- 
leagues that  she  serve  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Food  Is  relevant  to  every 
cltlsen  of  this  nation — and  that's  what 
agriculture  U  all  about. 

All  around  us  Is  evidence  that  the  farm- 
ers of  this  nation  are  doing  an  outstand- 
ingly efficient  job  of  iwovldlng  the  foods  and 
libers  essential  to  our  national  well  being, 
plus  meeting  the  importcuit  needs  of  friendly 
foreign  governments.  The  production  effi- 
ciencies of  our  farms  and  ranchers  under- 
glrds  the  American  standard  of  living — the 
highest  in  the  world. 

The  breakthrough  In  our  agricultural 
technology,  while  creating  some  grave  and 
difficult  temporary  problems,  also  provides 
us  with  an  opportunity  to  help  developing 
nations  to  help  themselves.  Our  productive 
capacity  Is  helping  ua  to  build  a  poUtlcal, 
economic  and  social  structure  oriented  to- 
ward freedom.  It  Is  strengthening  the  free 
world — and  you  are  helping  make  It  so. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  basic  fact 
that  yours  Is  a  grovrth  Industry — farmers 
spent  about  $7  blllloin  for  feed  In  1970 — some 
40  percent  higher  than  In  1960.  Our  grow- 
ing population  and  rising  standard  of  living 
poses  a  subetantial  challenge  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  tomorrow. 

The  economists  estimate  that  American 
farmers  will  have  to  increase  livestock  pro- 
duction by  1.7  percent  annually  over  the 
next  15  years  to  meet  expected  d<«ne8tlc  and 
export  needs.  Judging  by  the  past,  our  agri- 
culture can  meet  these  needs  In  the  years 
ahead,  but  we  cannot  assume  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  recent  past  will  necessarily  recur. 
Our  agricultural  advances  hinge  on  our  abil- 
ity to  be  more  productive  per  unit  of  labor. 

This  depends  on  research — both  public 
and  private.  With  your  help  and  support, 
this  production  need  can  be  met  through 
research.  President  Nixon  understands  the 
importance  of  research.  The  President  es- 
tablished as  one  of  the  fundamental  goals  of 
bis  agricultural  policies  "more  and  better 
research." 

The  day  is  long  gone  when  home-grown 
grain  and  a  little  salt  and  mineral  can  pro- 
vide a  profitable  livestock  ration.  Research 
has  proven  that  food  for  livestock  can  make 
more  efficient  use  of  grain  and  forages  when 
properly  supplemented  and  balanced  with 
the  necessary  proteins,  vitamins,  and  other 
additives. 

Market  rations  today  require  considerable 
nutritional  knowledge  and  some  elements 
are  required  in  micro  amounts  and  must  be 
mixed  with  precision.  But  formula  feeds 
liave  opened  a  door  to  new  feeding  efficiency. 
They  are  backed  by  the  reputation  of  the 
company  producing  them.  There  is  no  danger 
of  a  farmer  making  a  costly  Ingredients  mis- 
take— and  these  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
tested  for  quality.  Many  feed  companies  have 
experienced  nutritionists  and  vast  research 
facilities,  both  to  develop  new  rations  and 
to  serve  as  consultants  to  farm  cvistomers. 

Those  farmers  that  cannot  make  a  profit 
cannot  stay  in  business,  and  only  those  who 
»tay  In  business  remain  customers.  A  pros- 
perous farmer  U  the  best  customer.  I  do 
not  think  you  would  be  satUfled  Just  to  seU 
feed  to  farmers.  You  should  be  wholly  dedi- 


cated to  those  programs  which  help  farmers 
reallsticaUy,  and  there  Is  a  mutuality  of  In- 
terest In  the  problems  associated  with  mar- 
keting at  profitable  levels  between  the  feed 
Ingredient  supplier  and  the  producer. 

Again,  I  say  a  prosperous  fanner  Is  the 
best  customer. 

There  was  a  great  politician  who  once 
said,  "let's  look  at  the  record."  Let's  take  a 
quick  look  at  some  Items  of  accomplish- 
ment that  farmers  and  rural  residents  from 
across  the  nation  can  examine. 

rAKM    INCOME 

First  of  all,  the  1961-1968  average  realized 
net  farm  Income  was  $13.8  billion.  The  1969- 
1970  average — the  Nixon  years — was  $16.0 
bUUon  up  16%.  You  and  I  know  this  Is  stUl 
Inadequate.  It's  still  not  fair,  but  It's  a  start. 
We  Intend  to  do  even  better  with  new  pro- 
gramn. 

GRAIN    MARKET   IMPROVEMENT 

I  can  recall  the  mld-slztles  farmers  would 
dread  the  day  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  to  announce  the  dumping  of  some  sur- 
plus grain.  It  was  a  pretty  sure  bet  grain 
markets  would  drop  3  cents  to  10  cents.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  minimum  legal  re- 
sale for  grains  Is  now  116  percent  of  loan. 
CCC  Is  getting  that  much  and  more. 

Foreign  nations  know  they  can  depend  on 
the  U.S.  to  deliver  the  quality  grain  they 
want.  Local  cash  prices  once  again  refiect  ex- 
port sales.  This  is  a  healthy  trend.  On  top  of 
this,  the  wheat  farmer  still  receives  his  mar- 
keting certificate  for  100%  of  parity  on  his 
domestic  production  and  for  feed  grains  will 
receive  a  production  payment.  Farmers  sell 
their  wheat  and  average  the  marketing 
certificate  Income,  a  blend  price  Is  the  result. 

Let's  look  at  the  blend  price  on  wheat  the 
past  three  years.  In  1968  It  was  $1.79  per 
bushel.  In  1969,  it  was  $1.89  and  in  1970  it 
was  $2.11  per  bushel.  If  the  administration 
is  successful  in  maintaining  and  expanding 
world  markets  for  U.S.  grains,  we  can  forsee  a 
further  increase  in  this  blend  price  in  1971. 

HUNGER    AND    FOOD 

Let  us  discuss  another  factor  of  our  Amer- 
ican scene.  The  question  of  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States. 

In  May,  1969,  President  Nixon  delivered  a 
memorable  "Hunger  Message,"  in  which  he 
said,  "That  hunger  and  malnutrition  should 
persist  in  a  land  such  as  ours  is  embarrassing 
and  Intolerable."  Since  that  date,  the  United 
States  has  moved  forward  In  overcoming 
these  problems. 

While  there  are  some  whose  hunger  for 
headlines  exceeds  their  thirst  for  facts,  I 
feel  you  should  have  an  exposure  to  facts  of 
record  since  1969: 

A  tripling  In  the  number  of  people  bene- 
fitted by  the  food  stamp  program,  from  3.2 
million  to  9.6  million. 

More  than  a  five-fold  Increase  per  month 
In  the  value  of  food  stamp  bonus  coupons, 
from  $22  million  to  the  current  monthly 
value  of  $128.5  million. 

An  Increase  from  3.8  million  to  6  million 
in  the  total  of  needy  children  receiving  free 
or  reduced-price  meals  at  school.  Some  800,- 
000  additional  youngsters  benefit  from  spe- 
cial food  service  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams. TotaJ  participation  In  the  school 
lunch  program  approaches  24  million. 

A  widening  geographic  search  to  expand 
food  assistance.  In  May  of  1969,  436  of  the 
country's  more  than  3,000  counties  and  Inde- 
pendent cities  lacked  a  family  food  program 
for  poor  pec^le;  the  total  has  now  been 
reduced  to  10. 

A  near  doubling  of  the  total  coverage  of 
family  food  assistance  programs,  from  6.8 
million  persons  to   13.2  million  today. 

This  is  a  proud  record  for  all  America,  for 
we  eire  well  on  the  way  to  attaining  the  Pres- 
ident's goal — to  banish  hunger  from  this 
land  for  all  time. 

Never  before  had  the  leader  of  a  great 
nation  set  such  a  goal  as  a  matter  of  na- 


tional policy.  Naver  betan  In  the  history 
of  mankind  had  a  nation  committed  itself 
to  cope  with  hunger  and  malnutrition  on 
such  a  vast  and  unprecedented  scale.  Never 
before  have  farm  families  benefitted  from 
so  many  new  and  better  customers.  This 
program  Is  of  major  benefit  Indirectly  to 
feed  manufacttirers. 

But,  one  more  comment.  The  food  stamp 
program  now  Includes  nearly  10  million 
people  throughout  the  nation.  It  now  In- 
corxwrates  a  key  element  of  the  President's 
family  assistance  program,  that  is,  the 
"workfso-e"  provision.  It  Includes  a  specific 
requirement  that  those  who  are  able  to 
work  should  be  willing  to  work  If  they  want 
to  receive  the  helping  hand  of  their  fellow 
citizens  and  taxpayers  who  finance  the  food 
stamp  program. 

FARM    EXPORTS 

Just  a  week  ago,  the  USDA  issued  a  press 
release  with  the  heading  "1970  farm  product 
exports  hit  record  $7.2  bUllon."  This  was 
22  percent  above  1969.  All  of  us  should  re- 
joice that  American  farmers  cracked  the  $7 
billion  barrier  for  the  first  time  In  history — 
and  like  the  man  said,  "You  alnt  seen 
nothln'  yet,"  because  we  are  on  our  way  to 
a  $10  billion  annual  export  goal. 

You  and  I  know  It  Is  most  Important  that 
we  expand  our  agricultural  exports.  In  con- 
sidering farm  policy,  one  must  be  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  export  outlets  for  feed 
grains,  wheat,  cotton,  and  soybeans.  In- 
cluding the  products,  provide  an  important 
share  of  the  market.  And  we  have  to  be  most 
concerned  with  the  need  to  maintain  and 
expand  these  outlets. 

Our  programs  must  look  to  overseas  mar- 
kets, and  we  must  be  prepared  to  comi>ete 
for  maximum  utUlzatlon  of  our  products 
throughout  the  world. 

If  U.S.  farm  exports  are  to  reach  our  $10 
billion  goals  by  the  next  decade — a  neces- 
sary objective — they  must  move  competi- 
tively In  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  will 
be  our  policy  to  do  everything  feasible  In 
our  discussions  with  foreign  governments 
to  stimulate  export  markets  for  U.S.  farm 
families.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations. 
We  know  now  that  In  that  round  agriculture 
was  treated  as  a  poor  relative. 

FUTtTRE    OTTTLOOK 

Now,  let's  take  a  quick  look  Into  the  crys- 
tal ball  and  see  what  agricultural  legisla- 
tion Is  pending  In  coming  months. 

First,  the  sugar  bill  expires  this  year.  The 
present  program  regulates  sugar  imports  and 
assures  domestic  producers  about  60%  of  the 
total  market.  A  decreasing  schedule  of  pay- 
ments Is  made  to  the  producer,  based  on  the 
amount  of  his  production.  The  act  Is  In  effect 
self-financing.  Hearings  are  expected  to  be 
conducted  in  the  near  future  and  congres- 
sional consideration  of  this  legislation  Is  ex- 
pected early  In  1971. 

Second,  pesticide  legislation  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered. I  needn't  remind  you  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  legislation.  There  are  two  fac- 
tors that  must  be  considered  In  this  legisla- 
tion: 

( 1 )  They  are  dangerous.  They  will  ItlU  or 
Injure  If  not  handled  and  applied  properly. 

(2)  They  are  vital  to  agriculture.  These 
chemicals  have  in  some  cases,  replaced  the 
"hired"  man  ...  In  fact,  several  hired  hands 
if  you  were  to  attempt  to  farm  without  the 
valuable  "tools"  of  pesticides  and  herbicides. 

Proposed  legislation  by  this  administration 
would  classify  these  chemicals  and  restrict 
the  use  of  the  chemicals.  Hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  leg^islatlon  in  the  near  future  In 
the  Senate.  They  are  already  underway  In  the 
House.  Closely  related  to  this  environmental 
problem  is  agricultural  pollution  which  Is  be- 
ing considered  In  the  public  works  committee 
of  the  Senate  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
Through  the  use  of  sedimentation  and  other 
techniques,  the  abatement  of  water  pollution 
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from  animal  feedlots  can  be  effectively  con- 
trolled. The  real  problem  In  controlling  the 
amount  of  runoff  rain  water  that  mother 
nature  chooses  to  drop  In  the  feedlot  area. 
Hearings  will  be  held  on  this  problem  soon. 

RTTRAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Third,  rural  development  is  a  term  used 
throughout  the  nation  today.  Some  people 
would  have  you  believe  It  Is  the  answer  to  all 
the  Ills  of  the  city.  Some  proponents  vlsxiallze 
literally  moving  thousands  of  our  urban 
dwellers  back  to  the  rural  communities.  I've 
seen  the  mess  some  of  the  urban  renewal 
projects  have  created — and  we  don't  need  to 
copy  that  mess  In  rural  America. 

As  you  know,  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin  are  meet- 
ing In  Des  Moines,  Iowa  today  to  discuss 
plans  for  rural  development.  And  I  feel  sure 
we  can  look  forward  to  pertinent  statements 
from  the  White  House  on  agriculture  in  the 
near  future.  After  all,  the  fact  the  President 
named  a  man  from  a  small  town  of  6,500  In 
western  Kansas  as  national  Republican 
chairman  Is  a  good  Indication  he  Is  con- 
cerned with  helping  agriculture  and  rural 
development. 

There  have  been  many  thoughts,  com- 
ments and  plans  for  rural  development. 
The  President's  comments  today  will  pro- 
vide some  guidance  In  bringing  together 
these  diverse  efforts.  Many  of  his  comments 
will  be  based  on  reports  from  federal  agen- 
cies as  required  In  title  IX  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970. 

Title  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
requires  federal  agencies  to  appraise  existing 
rural  programs  and  assure  residents  of  rural 
areas  the  same  federal  service  and  privileges 
the  urban  dweller  enjoys. 

Hie  rural  telephone  bank  bill  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  last  week.  This  legislation  has 
been  pending  in  the  past  four  Congresses, 
but  the  Nixon  administration  Is  the  first  to 
advocate  and  support  It.  I  both  hope  for 
and  anticipate  prompt  passage  of  this  con- 
structive measure.  It  will  assure  rural  Am- 
erica the  means  to  establish  compcirable 
telephone  service  as  Is  available  In  urban 
areas. 

A  rural  development  bank  to  make  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  available  for 
the  establishment;  or  expansion  of  rural 
private  or  public  enterprises  has  also  been 
Introduced.  Considerable  research  Is  under- 
way on  other  rural  development  legislation. 
Including  a  comprehensive  revision  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  farm  credit  system. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  some  areas  where  I  see  agreement 
between — agriculture  and  the  Republican 
Party. 

(1)  Realized  net  farm  Income  which  av- 
eraged $16  bllUon  during  the  1969-1970  pe- 
riod was  16%  higher  than  the  1961-1968 
average. 

(2)  The  past  CCC  stocks  have  been  re- 
duced and  that  grain  sold  at  levels  which 
stabilized  prices. 

(6)  Agricultural  chemicals  are  essential 
"tools"  for  farmers,  and  this  administra- 
tion is  working  to  preserve  their  continued 
safe  and  appropriate  use. 

(4)  Farmers  like  a  chance  to  be  indepen- 
dent and  to  make  as  many  decisions  on  their 
farms  as  possible.  This  administration 
helped  Congress  pass  legislation  which,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  decade,  permits  farmers 
to  plan  more  of  whatever  crop  makes  him 
the  most  money. 

(5)  Export  sales  help  stabilize  domestic 
prices  for  grain  and  this  administration  has 
actively  pursued  expansion  of  farm  exports. 

(6)  We  all  feel  an  obligation  and  a  de- 
sire to  feed  the  poor  and  hungry  through 
commodity  distribution,  school  feeding  pro- 
grams, and  the  food  stamp  program.  These 
programs  are  being  expanded  as  rapidly  as 
possible  without  losing  control  of  their  ad- 
ministration. 


(7)1  think  we  all  agree  with  the  way  Louis 
Armstrong  put  it  on  a  recent  television  In- 
terview as  he  recalled  an  admonition  of  his 
father.  "We  ought  to  help  the  poor,  needy 
people  .  .  .  but  not  the  {X)or,  lazy".  If  a  man 
is  not  handicapped  and  can  work,  he  should 
be  willing  to  work  to  earn  food  stamps  or 
welfare  payments. 

(8)  Dairy  farmers  have  derived  satisfac- 
tion from  administration  actions,  and  this 
administration  has  not  recommended  that 
housewives  use  the  "low  priced  spread." 

(9)  Certainly  we  all  agree  the  low  16.7 
percent  of  disposable  Income  the  American 
consumer  paj's  for  food  Is  the  biggest  bargain 
In  the  world. 

So  let's  keep  tabs — deeds  speak  louder 
than  words.  Prom  this  list  and  those  Items 
we  see  as  possible  legislation  In  the  future, 
we  are  sure  that  a  bright  future  Is  ahead 
for  the  American  farmer  under  Republican 
administrations. 
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ADMINISTRATION  POLICY 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Peregrine  Worsthorne  has  written  for 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  28, 
1971,  a  perceptive  article  about  the  policy 
of  the  present  administration  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  article  is  apparently  based 
upon  interviews  with  the  President  and 
Dr.  Kissinger,  and  reveals  a  policy  more 
consistent  with  present  actions  of  our 
Government  than  many  people  realized. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  28,   1971] 

Mr.  Nixon  Is  Platinc  to  Win  in  Asia 
(By  Peregrine  Worsthorne) 

President  Elsenhower,  it  will  be  recalled, 
put  an  end  to  the  Korean  war  on  terms  that 
seemed  to  Justify  all  the  blood  and  treasure 
that  America  had  spent  on  its  prosecution.  A 
similar  achievement  is  beginning  to  look 
possible  for  President  Nixon  In  Vietnam. 

Just  as  America  succeeded  in  guaranteeing 
a  non-Communist,  Independent  South 
korea,  divided  at  the  38th  parallel,  free  of 
northern  Infiltration  and  subversion,  so  now 
America  seems  poised  on  the  brink  of  suc- 
ceeding In  its  long  struggle  to  do  the  same 
for  South  Vietnam. 

No  wonder  a  mood  of  Infectious  optimism 
pervades  the  White  House  today.  Putting  an 
end  to  the  Korean  war  was  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  Elsenhower  presidency. 

Nixon  hitherto  has  enjoyed  no  such  repu- 
tation. For  him  to  pull  off  such  a  triumph, 
in  even  more  difficult  circumstances,  would 
be  doubly  incredible,  establishing  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people,  and  more  im- 
portant, perhaps,  in  his  own  eyes,  as  the 
veritable  "son  of  Ike." 

To  don  the  mantle  of  his  great  mentor  has 
always  been  Mr.  Nixon's  wildest  ambition. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  a  Walter  Mitty  dream,  sis 
inconceivable  as  that  Anthony  Eden  should 
succeed  in  rising  to  the  stature  of  Winston 
Churchill.  (When  Eden  did  try  such  an  ex- 
periment, at  Suez,  it  ended  in  fiasco.) 

But  the  chances  of  Mr.  Nixon  now  realiz- 
ing his  great  dream  are  by  no  means  negli- 
gible. It  really  is  beginning  to  look  as  if, 
thanks  to  him,  America  may  be  about  to 
achieve  its  purpose  In  South  Vietnam.  If  the 
Laos  operation  succeeds,  the  scene  could  be 
set  for  an  eventual  settlement  on  a  Korean 
pattern — a  divided  Vietnam  with  the  South 
able  to  survive  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  skeptics,  of  course,  still  refuse  to  take 
this  prosjject  seriously.  They  point  to  earlier 
so-called  turning  points  In  the  war  which 
past  administration  spokesmen  heralded  as 


likely  to  the  decisive  only  to  have  their  hopes 
cruelly  shattered  by  unpredicted  North  Viet- 
namese initiatives.  One  such  critic  showed 
me  a  whole  host  of  optimistic  background 
briefing  transcripts  during  the  Johnson  pe- 
riod which  turned  out  In  the  event  to  be 
tragically  misleading. 

Perhaps,  then.  Mr.  Nixon's  present  hopes 
will  soon  prove  to  be  as  Insubstantial  as 
Johnson's  and  Henry  Kissinger,  the  present 
White  House  grey  eminence,  a  no  more  re- 
lia'ole  guide  to  the  future  than  his  predeces- 
sor, Walt  Rostow,  who  was  always  heralding 
victory  as  Just  around  the  corner. 

CAUSE    FOB    OPTIMISM 

All  one  can  say  is  that  after  long  talks 
with  both  the  President  and  Kissinger,  this 
reporter  is  persuaded  that  It  is  more  reason- 
able today  to  be  optimistic  than  pessimistic. 
The  administration  can  mount  formidable 
arguments  for  concluding  that  the  Laos  op- 
eratlon  this  year,  following  and  running 
parallel  with  the  operation  begun  last  year 
in  Cambodia,  is  in  process  of  disarming  the 
North  Vietnamese  potentiality  for  offensive 
action  to  the  point  where  the  South  can 
safely  be  regarded  as  invulnerable. 

The  critics  in  Congress,  and  In  the  news- 
paper offices,  with  whom  I  also  talked  at 
length,  are  not  able  to  challenge  these  con- 
clusions with  rational  counter-arguments. 
All  they  can  say  is  that  the  North  Vietna- 
mese have  so  often  done  "the  impossible"  in 
the  past  that  nobody  can  be  certain  that 
they  will  not  do  so  again. 

In  other  words,  the  critics  do  not  any 
longer  seek  to  argue  with  the  administra- 
tion on  the  level  of  rational  debate.  They 
fall  back  on  blind  defeatism,  on  mindless 
gloom.  They  simply  refuse  to  believe  in  vic- 
tory almost  on  principle,  not  rationally  but 
instinctively,  not  because  the  facts  do  not 
suggest  a  satisfactory  outcome,  but  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  study  the  facts. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Second  World 
War  the  inclination  in  Britain  was  to  believe 
in  victory  In  spite  of  all  the  overwhelming 
rational  calculations  which  pointed  Inex- 
orably toward  defeat.  Victory  was  not  a  rea- 
sonable assumption;  it  was  a  matter  of  faith. 
Among  the  Nixon  administration's  critics 
today  the  reverse  Is  true.  Defeat  has  become 
a  matter  of  faith,  to  be  believed  in  despite 
all  the  accumulating  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Queen  Victoria,  during  the  Boer  War,  had 
a  notice  put  up  In  Buckingham  Palace  say- 
ing, "There  will  be  no  defeatist  talk  per- 
mitted in  this  house."  One  almost  got  the 
Impression,  visiting  administration  critics  in 
Washington,  that  their  attitude  to  any  talk 
of  victory  in  Vietnam  is  exactly  the  reverse, 
that  they  regard  optimism  as  somehow  un- 
patriotic, not  to  say  subversive,  even  sinful. 
as  well,  of  course,  as  illiberal  and  reactionary. 

All  this  is  perfectly  understandable.  Amer- 
ica went  into  the  Vietnam  war  utterly  con- 
vinced that  an  advanced  industrial  Great 
Power  was  bound  to  be  able  to  impose  its 
will  on  a  small,  ramshackle,  tin-pot  society 
like  North  Vietnam.  There  was  initially  no 
true  understanding  of  the  realities  involved 
in  fighting  a  guerrilla  war.  American  om- 
nipotence was  simply  assumed  as  an  article 
of  faith. 

As  a  result  of  a  decade  of  cruel  disillusion, 
this  absurd,  unjustified  underestimation  of 
North  Vietnamese  potentialities  gave  way  to 
an  equally  far-fetched  counter-conclusion. 
Having  begun  by  scorning  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  Americans  came  to  defy  them. 
Irrational  assumptions  of  American  omnip- 
otence gave  way  to  equally  irrational  as- 
sumptions of  American  impotence. 

The  manifestly  crushable  tin-pot,  ram- 
shackle state  of  North  Vietnam  became  trans- 
formed into  an  Indestructible  race  of  super- 
men against  whom  advanced  technology  was 
totally  powerless.  All  the  contempt  which 
Initially    had    governed    the    American   ap- 
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preach  to  North  Vietnam  was  transferred  to 
South  Vietnam.  Having  grotesquely  patron- 
ized and  despised  their  Asian  enemy,  Ameri- 
can opinion  began  grotesquely  to  patronize 
and  despise  their  Asian  ally.  Just  as  at  the 
outset  of  the  American  Involvement  It 
seemed  inconceivable  that  American  aid 
could  not  guarantee  Saigon  victory,  so  as  the 
years  passed  It  became  accepted  as  equally 
axiomatic  that  American  aid  could  not  pos- 
sibly avoid  Saigon's  defeat. 

kissingeb's  conversion 

Henry  Kissinger  is  engagingly  frank  on 
this  point.  He  admits  that  on  first  coming 
into  the  White  House  his  assumption  was 
that  the  Nixon  policy  of  combining  American 
withdrawal  with  rapid  Vietnamlzation  was 
in  effect  little  more  than  a  face-saving  for- 
mula. The  Vietnamlzation  program  was  seen 
as  a  bluff  designed  to  build  up  a  slightly 
more  favorable  negotiating  position  from 
which  to  reach  a  settlement  that  would  In 
effect  be  a  North  Vietnamese  victory,  only 
delayed  long  enough  to  save  America's  face. 
The  last  two  years,  however,  have  drastically 
altered  his  Judgment.  Vietnamlzation  has 
succeeded  beyond  his  wildest  expectations. 

It  will  be  as  dilHcult  and  painful  for  the 
Americans  to  rediscover  their  faith  In  South 
Vietnam  In  the  19708  as  It  was  difficult  and 
painful  for  them  to  lose  It  in  the  1960s,  and 
as  difficult  and  painful  for  them  to  lose  their 
awe  for  North  Vietnam  as  It  was  for  them  to 
develop  It. 

Kissinger  believes  it  to  be  the  task  of  the 
realist  today  to  prick  the  defeatist  bubble. 
He  is  no  longer  worried  by  the  possibility  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  pulling  off  some  cata- 
strophic surprise.  Much  more  dangerous  and 
possible  in  the  long  run,  in  his  view,  Is  the 
possibility  of  the  South  Vietnamese  doing 
something  untoward.  One  almost  got  the  im- 
pression from  Kissinger  that  he  is  more  wor- 
ried today  that  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
Invade  the  North  than  vice  versa. 

He  would  be  the  first  to  admit,  of  course, 
that  the  present  Laos  operation  would  make 
this  kind  of  talk  look  very  foolish.  If  the 
South  Vietnamese,  who  are  for  the  first  time 
on  their  own,  were  to  suffer  a  major  defeat, 
the  whole  program  of  Vietnamlzation  would 
have  been  shot  to  tatters.  In  this  sense  it  is 
a  major  gamble.  But  It  Is  a  gamble  which 
would  only  have  been  taken  if  the  adminis- 
tration was  overwhelmingly  confident  In  its 
successful  outcome. 

The  point  that  needs  to  be  grasped  Is  that 
so  long  as  Vietnamlzation  was  regarded  sim- 
ply as  a  bluff,  it  would  have  been  Inconceiv- 
able to  risk  having  It  called  vmtll  after  the 
American  withdrawals  were  virtually  com- 
plete. The  Americans,  in  the  mood  of  even  a 
year  ago,  were  anxious  to  avoid  giving  the 
North  Vietnamese  any  opportunity  to  dis- 
prove the  fiction  of  Vietnamlzation,  since  to 
preserve  it  intact  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
Justify  the  policy  of  withdrawal.  They  were 
determined  to  guard  the  South  Vietnamese 
from  any  danger  of  humiliation  until  with- 
drawal was  virtually  completed. 

As  it  Is,  however,  the  Americans  have  con- 
sciously and  purposefully  courted  having  the 
bluff  called,  confident  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese dare  not  and  cannot  do  so.  They 
really  do  believe  that,  given  American  air 
support  and  supplies,  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  win  the  war  by  their  own  efforte. 

BUTINO    IKE'S    IDEA 

Whether  this  faith  Is  Justified  onlv  time 
will  tell.  But  that  It  exists  at  all  In  the  higher 
reaches  of  the  administration  Is  a  fantastic 
phenomenon.  For  make  no  mistake,  we  are 
b»ck.  In  effect,  to  the  very  mood  In  which 
America  first  became  Involved  In  Vietnam, 
back  to  I960  if  not  1964.  when  Eisenhower  as- 
sumed that  American  interests  in  Asia  could 
be  pursued  by  encouraging  "good  Asians"  to 
light  "bad  Asians,"  with  the  aid  only  of 
American  air  and  sea  power. 
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A  year  ago  such  an  idea  would  have  been 
mocked,  even  by  this  administration,  as 
utterly  anachronistic,  and  wholly  exploded 
by  the  Vietnam  experience  of  the  last  10 
years.  Now,  however,  the  thinking  Is  very 
different.  The  Eisenhower  Idea  Is  no  longer 
thought  of  as  being  out  of  date  today  but 
as  having  been  premature  then.  When  Elsen- 
hower first  propounded  It  In  the  1950e  It  was 
an  Idea  whose  time  had  not  yet  come.  But 
today  It  Is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  oome. 

Twenty  years  ago  Southeast  Asia  was  a 
vacuum,  with  no  Indigenous  political  and 
military  forces  capable  of  filling  it,  apart 
from  the  Communists.  Now,  however.  South- 
east Asia  la  ready  for  the  Elsenhower  doc- 
trine, with  non-Communist  Japan  about  to 
overtake  China  as  the  dynamic  giant  of  the 
area,  and  China  itself  no  longer  regarded  as 
the  Inevitable  wave  of  the  future.  The  new 
spirit  of  South  Vietnam,  In  short.  Is  seen  as 
part  of  a  far  wider  resurgence  of  non-Com- 
munist Asian  political  and  military  strength 
in  the  context  of  which  American  Influence 
can  be  constructively  exerted  without  the 
need  for  large-scale  ground  troop  involve- 
ments. 

The  obvious  danger  Is  that  the  Commu- 
niste  may  refuse  to  be  deterred  or  to  give 
up,  and  that  forces  supplied  and  supported 
by  the  United  States  could  be  fighting 
throughout  Indochina  for  many  years  to 
come.  One  can  only  assume  that  the  admin- 
istration is  confident  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  going  to  happen,  and  that  even  if  it 
does.  It  win  not  interfere  with  the  announced 
withdrawals  of  American  ground  troops.  In 
other  words,  air  escalation  is  assumed  to  be 
politically  safe,  so  long  ae  ground  force  de- 
escalation  continues  as  planned.  This  again 
Is  a  formidable  gamble,  baaed  on  an  equally 
optimistic  assessment  of  what  Is  happening 
In  America, 

Nobody  In  the  administration  seems  to 
doubt  the  overwhelming  opposition  of  the 
American  people  to  any  continuing  large- 
scale  ground  force  Involvement  In  the  war. 
The  agony  of  the  past  10  years  has  Induced 
an  absolute  Insistence  on  the  troops  being 
brought  home. 

But  this,  they  say,  \a  not  the  only  conse- 
quence of  the  past  few  years.  Just  as  im- 
portant, although  much  less  appreciated,  U 
the  determination  by  the  majority  of  the 
American  public  never  again  to  tolerate  the 
kind  of  anarchic  protest  that  brought  about 
President  Johnson's  abdication.  In  other 
words,  Vietnam  has  not  only  induced  an  anti- 
war feeling;  it  has  also  Induced  an  equally 
strong  anti-antiwar  feeling. 

As  one  White  House  aide  put  It:  "It  may 
well  be  true  that  Nlxon  oould  not  get  away 
with  escalating  the  war.  But  it  would  be  Just 
as  much  political  suicide  for  the  Democrats 
to  try  to  re-escalate  the  protest  movement 
against  the  war.  For  If  there  is  one  thing  the 
Americans  are  more  sick  of  today  than  fight- 
ing In  the  Jungles  abroad,  it  is  fighting  in 
the  street  and  campuses  at  home." 

This  I  believe  to  be  profoundly  true,  and  of 
the  greatest  political  significance.  For  if 
President  Nlxon  is  circumscribed  In  terms 
of  the  violence  he  can  unleash  In  Vietnam 
without  catastrophlcally  losing  supfwrt,  so 
are  the  Democrats  circumscribed  In  terms  of 
the  violence  they  can  unleash  at  home  with- 
out also  catastrophlcally  losing  support.  The 
President  is  compelled  by  political  neces- 
sity to  operate  "pacifically"  in  Vietnam.  But 
so  are  his  critics  at  home  compelled  to  oper- 
ate "pacifically"  in  their  exposition. 

NO  HAWKS,  NO  DOVES 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  in 
short,  has  clipped  the  wings  of  hawks  and 
doves,  limited  the  manner  in  which  the  Viet- 
nam war  can  be  prosecuted,  but  also  the 
manner  In  which  It  can  be  opposed.  Wild 
actions  abroad  are  now  politically  taboo.  But 
so  are  wild  words  at  home. 

Both  the  administration  and  Its  critics 
are  forced  by  political  necessity  to  play  It 


cool — a  role  for  which  Mr.  Nlxon  sees  blmceU 
ideally  cast,  much  mors  so  than  any  Demo- 
cratic contender  yet  in  sight.  In  this  respect 
the  President  seems  to  see  himself  as  protect- 
ed by  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  By  toppling 
Johnson,  the  antiwar  movement  overreached 
itself,  guaranteeing  that  nothing  of  this  kind 
could  be  repeated  for  many  years  to  come. 
Johnson's  experience.  In  short,  was  not  so 
much  a  warning  for  Nixon  to  heed  as  a  vac- 
cine enabling  his  successor  to  be  Immune 
from  such  attacks  In  the  future. 

NIXON'S   STRENGTH 

Again  Mr.  Nlxon  may  be  unduly  optimistic. 
But  no  visitor  to  America  can  avoid  noticing 
the  absence  of  passion,  compared  with  two 
years  ago.  Crusades  are  out,  not  only  abroad 
but  also  at  home.  It  is  not  only  the  military 
authorities  who  are  finding  the  young  diffi- 
cult to  draft.  The  student  protest  leaders 
are  finding  them  equally  unresponsive.  If 
the  young  are  reluctant  to  be  shot  at  by  the 
Vletcong  In  the  Jungle,  they  seem  equally 
skeptical  about  the  point  of  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  shot  at  by  the  National  Quard 
on  the  campuses. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  only  governing 
America  that  has  become  a  highly  delicate 
operation.  So  also  has  opposing  those  who 
govern.  Public  sympathy  and  patience  are 
as  quickly  lost  by  those  who  rock  the  boat 
excessively  as  by  those  who  set  It  on  an 
excessively  ambitious  course. 

This  may  be  Mr.  Nixon's  greatest  source 
of  political  strength.  If  he  can  persuade  a 
majority  of  the  American  i>eople  that  what 
he  Is  trying  to  do  In  Vietnam  Is  cautious  and 
responsible,  the  dangers  of  trying  to  oppose 
him  may  well  appear  as  more  damaging  than 
the  dangers  of  allowing  him  a  free  hand — 
continuing  but  decelerating  bloodshed  In 
Vietnam  less  horrendous  a  prosf>ect  than  a 
resumption  of  bloodshed  on  the  streets  of 
America  Itself. 

Mr.  Nixon  himself  Is  not  a  popular  leader. 
But  he  is  fortunate  in  occupying  the  White 
House  at  a  period  when  there  is  a  deep 
yearning  for  the  authority  of  the  presidency 
to  be  re-established,  a  real  concern  that  there 
should  be  no  repetition  of  the  anarchic  dis- 
integration that  marked  the  last  two  years 
of  his  predecessor's  reign.  In  one  sense,  there- 
fore, his  weakness  Is  his  strength,  since  be 
is  too  insecure  to  be  subjected  to  rough 
handling,  too  inflammable  for  anybody  to 
dare  approach  him  with  fire.  His  very  lack 
of  armor  is  his  best  protection,  since  all 
but  the  most  extreme  are  reluctant  to  do  him 
mortal  damage. 

This  Is  not  the  ideal  basis  for  presidential 
power.  But  it  is  the  best  available,  and  one 
on  which  Mr.  Nixon  rests  with  a  wry  kind 
of  dignity  and  courage  that  Is  at  once  touch- 
ing and  Impressive.  Unable  to  command 
love,  he  has  done  the  next  best  thing: 
rendered  himself  immune  to  hate.  It  Is  no 
mean  achievement. 


THE   50TH   ANNIVERSARY    OP   DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no 
greater  horror  than  war.  Yet  throughout 
history,  it  has  remained  a  tragic  reality 
which  must  be  acknowledged  and  whose 
victims  must  be  embraced  and  restored 
to  civilian  life  with  the  capability  nec- 
essary for  meeting  the  challenges  of 
society. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  which 
is  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary  of 
providing  inestimable  services  to  those 
men  who  paid  great  sacrifices  in  defense 
of  their  country. 

Dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  improving 
the  conditions,  health,  and  interests  of 
men  wounded,  disabled  or  injured  while 
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serving  In  the  armed  services,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  was  estab- 
lished In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, In  1920.  It  was  bom  out  of  the 
chaos  that  ensued  from  the  return  of 
300,000  disabled  veterans  from  World 
War  I.  Since  then,  over  7  million  veter- 
ans and  their  families  have  benefited 
from  the  DAV. 

The  merits  of  this  organization  extend 
far  beyond  simple  compensation  for  their 
suffering.  Unceasingly  strlvin,i  to  better 
the  welfare  of  the  disabled,  the  DAV  has 
established  comprehensive  rehabllita- 
tlon,  educational,  and  training  prograirs. 

The  infinite  rewards  and  successes  of 
DAV  are  evident  not  only  in  the  nun.- 
ber  of  recipients,  but  In  the  strengthen- 
ing effect  it  has  had  on  the  American 
society  as  a  whole. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  respect  and 
appreciation  that  I  salute  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 


CRISIS  IN  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  crisis  In  health  care 
facing  our  Nation  today  and  that  he 
wants  to  do  something  about  It. 

His  statements  and  statistics  of  rising 
costs  and  increasing  inequities  are  not 
new  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  deeply 
concerned  with  this  problem  for  years. 

It  Is  good  to  hear  him  say  the  Federal 
Government  "does  bear  a  special  respon- 
sibility to  help  all  citizens  achieve  equal 
access  to  our  health  care  system — we 
must  now  work  to  expand  Uie  oppor- 
tunity for  all  citizens  to  obtain  a  decent 
standard  of  medical  care.  We  must  do 
all  we  can  to  remove  any  racial,  eco- 
nomic, social,  or  geographic  barriers 
which  now  prevent  any  of  our  citizens 
from  obtaining  adequate  health  protec- 
tion. For  without  good  health,  no  man 
can  ful^  utilize  his  other  (^portunities." 

Mr.  President,  I  was  saying  much  the 
same  thing  back  when  Mr.  Nixon  would 
have  denounced  his  own  message  on 
health  as  "soclaUst." 

In  1949,  as  a  freshman  Senator,  I  pro- 
posed a  system  of  national  health  care 
for  our  elderly  citizens.  Sixteen  years 
later.  President  Johnson  signed  It  Into 
law  as  medicare,  the  most  extensive  pro- 
gram of  Its  kind  in  our  history. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  re- 
form in  the  financing  and  delivery  of 
health  care  In  the  United  States.  We 
Americans  are  blessed  with  excellent 
medical  technology,  the  world's  best 
trained  doctors  and  nxirses,  the  finest 
scientific  research  and  treatment  fa- 
cilities. 

The  problem,  to  put  It  simply,  is  to  get 
proper  delivery  of  all  this  to  all  of 
our  people  at  prices  everyone  can  afford 
to  pay. 

There  is  much  in  what  the  President 
proposes  that  I  agree  with  and  do  sup- 
port 

I  have  long  advocated  group  practice 
as  an  eflQcient,  effective,  economical 
method  of  providing  comprehensive 
health  services. 

I  welcome  the  President's  support  for 
efforts  to  break  down  the  barriers  erected 
by  22  States  to  prohibit  or  limit  group 
practices. 


The  shortage  of  medical  personnel  and 
care  is  widespread,  but  nowhere  is  it  so 
acute  as  in  the  rural  areas  and  urbfin 
ghettos. 

The  President  speaks  of  financial  in- 
centives and  Federal  requirements  to 
combat  the  problem.  This  is  fine,  but  we 
must  do  more. 

One  of  the  best  ways  I  know  to  provide 
medical  professionals  for  rural  communi- 
ties and  inner  cities  is  to  train  people 
from  these  areas  and  give  them  reason 
to  want  to  go  back  and  work  there.  This 
Involves  not  only  finding  such  persons 
but  providing  them  the  Incentives  to  re- 
turn and  the  promise  of  as  good  a  future 
back  In  the  old  hometovm  or  the  old 
neighborhood  as  they  could  expect  else- 
where. 

But  as  far  reaching  as  the  President 
feels  his  program  may  be — and  in  some 
aspects  it  Is — it  falls  far  short  of  being 
what  he  terms  "equal  to  the  complexity 
of  our  challenges." 

It  is  a  piecemeal,  half-way  proposal 
that  does  not  provide  the  much-needed 
reorgtinizatlon  of  delivery  and  financing 
of  health  care — it  just  rearranges  the 
present  parts  a  little  better.  It  is  a  step 
forward — but  too  short  a  step  to  meet  the 
Nation's  health  needs. 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  some  of  the 
shortcomings  of  this  plan,  and  in  the 
days  and  months  ahead  I  will  be  offering 
specific  proposals  to  implement  my  ideas 
on  how  we  can  make  our  health  care  sys- 
tem more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

The  essential  key  to  any  health  care 
reform  is  a  fundamental  shift  in  em- 
phasis from  the  present  system  of  "crisis" 
medicine  to  preventive  medicine.    

The  more  we  do  today  to  prevent  Illness 
and  keep  the  pc^sulation  healthy,  the  less 
we  will  have  to  spend  tomorrow  on  cures 
and  treatment. 

Forty  million  Americans  have  no 
health  insurance  of  any  kind.  Actually, 
no  one  really  has  health  insiu*ance — 
it  is  sickness  Insurance.  You  have  got 
to  be  sick,  really  sick,  before  you  get  any 
benefits. 

It  is  rather  ironic  to  note  that  a  pre- 
ponderant number  of  States  In  this 
wealthy  Nation  of  ours  require  automo- 
bile insurance,  but  not  one  requires  the 
most  minimal  health  coverage  for  all 
its  citizens. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  serious  defi- 
ciency in  basic  planning,  design  and 
operation  of  oiu:  health  care  system — 
a  failure  of  our  society  to  establish  na- 
tional priorities.  The  time  has  come, 
I  am  convinced,  to  get  both  our  prior- 
ities and  our  systems  straightened  out 
and  fimctioning  properly. 

The  President  says  "we  cannot  simply 
buy  our  way  to  better  medicine."  That 
may  be  true,  but  he  should  also  keep  in 
mind  that  nothing  is  free  and  you  get 
what  you  pay  for.  Mr.  Nixon  is  very 
generous  in  rhetoric  and  promises  but 
rather  parsimonious  when  it  comes  to 
matching  words  with  money. 

The  patient — ^In  this  case,  the  sjrstem 
of  health  care  In  America — is  in  criti- 
cal condition  and  needs  major  surgery, 
perhaps  an  organ  transplant.  But  Dr. 
Nixon  says,  "That's  too  expensive.  Just 
take  two  aspirin  and  call  me  in  the 
morning." 


Oovernment  cannot  permit  itself  to 
be  stingy  when  it  comes  to  the  health 
of  its  citizens.  Good  health  is  good  eco- 
nomics and  good  government. 

The  rising  costs  that  we  are  expe- 
riencing in  medical  care  are  a  matter 
of  national  concern. 

Medical  costs  must  be  brought  into 
line.  The  elimination  of  waste  and 
duplication  is  essential. 

The  administration's  proposal  is  par- 
simonious when  it  comes  to  government 
assistcmce,  but  very  generous  in  allow- 
ing the  consumer  to  pick  up  a  big  chunk 
of  the  bill.  Moreover,  it  rewards  a  pri- 
vate Industry  that  Ls  largely  responsible 
for  skyrocketing  medical  costs — the  in- 
surance companies. 

The  insurance  Industry  has  shown  it- 
self either  unwilling  or  unable  to  do 
much,  if  anything,  about  keeping  prices 
down.  While  not  alone,  they  must  bear 
a  large  share  of  the  blame  for  the  esca- 
lating medical  expenses.  Their  empha- 
sis on  treatment  in  hospitals  rather  than 
in  less  expensive  outpatient  facilities 
has  helped  send  costs  soaring. 

The  administration  plan  is  industry 
oriented  when  it  should  be  consumer 
oriented.  The  insurance  compwinies  can 
take  care  of  themselves — it  is  time  to 
help  the  American  people  for  a  change. 

The  plan  also  perpetuates  the  exist- 
ing double  standtird  of  medical  purchas- 
ing power  by  failing  to  provide  an  equal 
level  of  care  for  all  the  American  people. 

The  poor,  the  near  poor,  and  the  elder- 
ly would  get  far  less  protection  than  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

Even  middle-income  earners  would 
not  be  very  well  cared  for.  A  family  hit 
by  $5,000  in  medical  bills  in  1  year— 
an  occurrence  that  Is  becoming  less  and 
less  uncommon — would  be  required  to 
pay  $1,250  of  that  sum  out  of  its  own 
pocket.  The  administration's  proposed 
national  health  Insurance  partnership, 
thanks  to  large  deductibles  and  copay- 
ment  requirements,  would  not  cover  the 
expense. 

That  is  a  terribly  large  amount  for  a 
family  earning  less  than  $10,500  a  year— 
as  are  the  majority  of  American  families. 

The  new  plan  would  provide  no  cover- 
age for  the  unemployed  poor  imder  age 
65  who  are  single  or  married  but  have 
no  children.  Also  left  out  of  the  system 
would  be  the  unemployed  single  young- 
ster who  has  left  home — the  teenage 
"dropout." 

For  the  elderly  medicare  patient,  the 
new  plan  would  eliminate  the  monthly 
$5.30  payment  for  out-of -hospital  doc- 
tor's services  but  they  would  have  to 
start  passing  a  share  of  hospital  costs  on 
the  13th  day  instead  of  the  61st,  as  at 
present. 

Many  of  these  people  are  on  fixed  in- 
comes, and  it  will  be  an  added  burden 
on  them  when  the  deductible  that  comes 
out  of  their  own  pockets  when  they  must 
see  a  doctor  rises  as  the  cost-of-living 
index  goes  up.  All  this  more  than  out- 
weighs the  monthly  savings  of  $5.30  that 
the  administration  boasts  about  under 
its  plan. 

For  low-Income  families,  medicaid 
would  largely  be  replaced  by  a  family 
health  Insurance  program— FHIP.  The 
present  program  Is  based  on  need  and 
puts  no  limit  on  the  number  of  dajrs.  The 
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FHIP  would  limit  coverage  for  the  poor 
to  only  SO  days  of  hospital  care  per  year. 

Those  who  exhaust  their  benefits  could 
turn  to  medicaid,  which  relies  on  State 
operation  and  State  matching  funds,  but 
coverage  is  inconsistent  from  State  to 
State — ^two  States  do  not  have  this  pro- 
gram at  all — and  some  may  not  be  willing 
or  able  to  fill  the  gap. 

This  also  would  mean  shifting  the  bur- 
den of  meeting  the  additional  expenses 
to  the  cities  and  they  are  now  suffering 
a  financial  crisis. 

This  treatment  of  the  poor  is  one  of 
the  most  regressive  aspects  of  the  ad- 
ministration's plan. 

How  committed  is  this  administration 
to  health  care  reform?  Is  It  genuinely 
committed  or  Is  It  playing  politics  with 
the  health  and  well-being  of  206  million 
Americans?  Is  it  willing  to  invest  what  Is 
necessary  In  building  the  health  care 
system  we  need  In  this  coimtry,  or  is  It 
just  out  to  buy  an  election  with  hollow 
gestures? 

Nineteen  months  ago,  the  President 
acknowledged  the  Nation  faced  a  "mas- 
sive crisis"  in  health  care  and  warned  of  a 
possible  "breakdown  in  our  medical  care 
system." 

But  we  heard  nothing  more  except  for 
an  occasional  no,  no,  no,  no,  as  he  vetoed 
much  needed  health  legislation. 

He  vetoed  the  1970  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Hetdth,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  a  decision  that  forced  the 
closing  of  19  National  Institutes  of 
Health  centers  as  well  as  a  cutback  of 
$21  million  in  fimds  for  cancer,  heart, 
and  other  research. 

Then  he  vetoed  the  Hill-Burton  ho^l- 
tal  construction  bill  and  legislation  to 
increase  the  Nation's  supply  of  family 
doctors. 

The  administration  now  boasts  about  a 
$100  million  "moonshot"  effort  to  con- 
quer cancer  but  close  examination  of 
their  budget  reveals  they  plan  to  spend 
only  about  $30  million— and  I  suppose, 
talk  about  the  other  $70  million.  That 
$30  million,  incidentally,  is  only  about 

I  percent  of  the  amoimt  spent  on  the 
real  moonshot  program. 

I  must  admit  that  a  record  like  this 
makes  me  just  a  bit  skeptical  when  I 
hear  these  people  talk  about  "building  a 
national  health  strategy."  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  if  this  just  is  not  more  strat- 
egy, more  rhetoric,  more  form  without 
substance. 

For  all  its  talk  about  a  "moon  shot"- 
type  effort,  the  administration  opposes 
wttmg  up  a  separate  agency  to  lead  the 
nght  against  cancer  in  the  way  the  Man- 
hattan project  and  NASA  were  estab- 
lished to  do  their  special  jobs. 

That  is  why  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
conquest  of  Cancer  Act,  which  would 

II  a?  *  separate  National  Cancer  Au- 
Romnl^K^  ^1^**  *  Vigorous,  independent, 
comprehensive  research  program 

In  fv'^'^*"  ^^■^''O  Americans  have  died 
SiWni^K'^*^^  ''^^  *"  *h«  past  6  years. 

y?un«?r  children.  That  Is  about  312 
na^  ^u  ^  '"^^^'  compared  to  a  Vlet- 
nam^mbat  death  toll  of  25  to  50  GI's 


Cancer  will  strike  one  out  of  every 
four  Americans  until  new  preventions  and 
cures  are  found.  One  in  six  deaths  will 
be  from  cancer  this  year.  I  have  seen  it 
firsthand.  My  own  brother  and  my  son 
were  afflicted  with  this  disease — my  son 
was  cured  and  Is  well  today,  but  my 
brother  was  not  so  fortunate. 

There  are  going  to  be  tronendous 
changes  over  the  next  few  years  In  the 
delivery  of  health  care  and  the  methods 
of  financing  it.  This  change  is  inevitable. 
And  it  is  desirable. 

I  have  joined  22  of  my  fellow  Senators 
from  both  parties  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3, 
the  Health  Security  Act  of  1971,  because 
I  believe  this  comes  the  closest  to  accom- 
plishing what  I  fed  must  be  done  to  make 
the  American  health  care  system  truly 
the  best  in  the  world. 

This  is  truly  a  health  program  for  all 
Americans.  It  does  not  discriminate 
against  a  person  because  he  is  poor  or  ill 
or  ojd  or  unemployed. 

It  treats  everyone  equally — providing 
far  superior  and  more  comprehensive 
service  to  people  than  any  other  plan  yet 
offered,  and  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  administration  plan  yould  have 
the  consmner  pick  up  25  to  35  percent  of 
the  costs  set  by  private  carriers,  and  em- 
ployers would  have  to  pay  the  rest. 

Under  the  Health  Security  Act  of  1971, 
the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  only  14 
percent  of  the  costs,  the  employer's  share 
would  be  cut  In  half  to  36  percent  and 
the  Federal  Government,  through  gen- 
eral tax  revenues,  would  pick  up  50  per- 
cent. 

Another  advantage  of  our  program  is 
that  it  does  away  with  costly  deductibles, 
sets  no  upper  limits  on  coverage  and  re- 
quires no  coinsurance. 

This  is  a  consimier  program,  not  a 
health  industry-insurance  company  pro- 
gram, and  the  consumer  will  have  a  ma- 
jor voice  In  setting  policy  and  running 
the  system.  Of  course,  the  medical  pro- 
fession also  will  play  an  important  role 
but  this  will  be  a  health  care  partner- 
ship, not  a  dictatorship. 

Adequate  health  care  is  not  a  privilege. 
It  is  a  fundamental  right  as  basic  as 
those  itemized  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
it  demands  prompt  action  to  relieve  the 
most  Immediate  injustices— those  affect- 
ing the  poor  and  those  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  problem  facing  us  Is  one  of  an 
imbalance  between  supply  and  demand 
But  not  only  are  we  lacking  in  the  way 
of  personnel  and  facilities,  that  which  we 
do  have  is  poorly  distributed  geograph- 
ically. 

The  President  shows  that  he  recog- 
nizes this,  but  he  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  trying  to  solve  it. 

In  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  In  the 
Congress  In  particular,  there  Is  a  great 
clamor  to  improve  the  delivery  and  fi- 
nancing of  health  care. 

I  welcome  the  President's  message  and 
eagerly  await  his  specific,  detailed  pro- 
posals. 

I  trust  his  critics  are  mistaken  when 
they  say  his  motivation  is  not  so  much 
reform  as  it  is  to  head  off  ctmgressional 
adoption  of  a  national  health  insurance 
system. 


This  Is  no  time  for  publicity  gestures 
and  political  ploys — it  Is  time  for  gmuine 
reform. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  President  and  his 
administration  will  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  develop  a  bipartisan  national 
health  program  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  all  Americans. 

I  strongly  recommend  vigorous  de- 
bate— In  the  Congress  and  across  the  Na- 
tion— in  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  as 

we  work  to  turn  our  goals  into  reality 

as  we  strive  to  make  the  United  States 
not  only  the  wealthiest,  most  technically 
advanced  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  but  also  the  healthiest.  For  with- 
out health,  all  else  Is  worthless. 

I  have  dedicated  myself  to  making  Im- 
proved health  services  for  all  206  mil- 
lion Americans  a  matter  of  top  priority. 
I  want  to  see  this  92d  Congress  go  down 
in  history  as  the  "Health  Congress." 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  here  to  the 
task  before  us.  Let  us  resolve  that  by 
1976,  when  our  great  Nation  celebrates 
Its  200th  birthday,  that  no  American 
lacks  instant  and  total  access  to  the  very 
best  medical  care  in  the  world.  Let  Amer- 
ica be  known  as  the  healthiest  nation  in 
the  world. 

Any  effective  restructuring  of  our 
health  care  system  will  require  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  all  citizens— of  members 
of  the  health  professions  and  their  as- 
sociations, of  public  health  officials  of 
the  Insurance  industry,  of  labor  and 
management,  of  the  Senate,  of  Congress 
and— perhaps  most  Important— of  the 
health  consumer. 

Such  a  health  coalition — such  a  work- 
ing force  of  dedicated,  creative  Indi- 
viduals anu  organizations — can  do  for 
the  health  of  the  Nation  what  the  Urban 
Coalition  hopes  to  do  for  the  cities. 

Such  a  coalition — maiming  medical 
think-tanks  and  staffing  medical  task 
forces— can  design  a  health  care  system 
in  ke^Jing  with  oxu"  unique  American  tra- 
ditions yet  fully  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  aU  citizens;  a  health-care  system  ap- 
propriate to  our  advanced  and  affluent 
Nation's  needs  and  desires. 

Such  a  health  care  system  is  possible 
only  in  a  society  which  has  its  priorities 
straight— a  society  that  puts  the  health 
and  well-being  of  its  citizens  at  the  top 
of  its  agenda. 

That  is  the  kind  of  health  care  system 
I  want  this  Congress  and  our  Nation  to 
provide. 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  national 
health  service  in  which  the  Government 
owns  and  operates  the  facilities,  and 
everybody  works  for  the  Government 
No.  What  I  have  in  mind  Is  a  true  part- 
nership between  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  There  will  be  Government  fi- 
nancing and  administrative  manage- 
ment, accompanied  by  private  provision 
of  personal  health  services  through  pri- 
vate practitioners,  institutions,  and  other 
providers  of  medical  care. 

The  recipients  themselves  will  play  an 
Important  role  In  policy  setting  and 
administration.  This  is  the  only  way  it 
can  be  truly  responsive. 

Former  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  now 
dean  of  the  school  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  has  set  forth  the 
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necessary  elements  of  a  national  health 
care  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Cohen's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Essential  Provisions  of  a  National 

Health  Instjrancb  Peocbam 

(By  WUbur  J.  Cohen) 

The  adoption  of  a  universal  national  health 
Insurance  plan  is  a  necessary  and  inevitable 
development  for  the  decade  of  the  Seventies. 
Such  a  plan  would  cover  a  major  portion  of 
medical  costs  for  everyone  In  the  nation  from 
birth  to  death — the  rich  and  the  poor;  the 
employed  and  the  unemployed;  those  In 
middle-incomes  and  those  in  middle  age; 
those  who  live  In  urban  areas  and  those  who 
live  m  rural  areas;  those  working  for  iMge 
corporations  or  small  businesses  or  who  are 
self-employed. 

The  following  are  the  essential  elements 
of  a  feasible  national  health  Insurance  plan 
covering  a  wide  range  of  medical  services: 

1.  Breaking  the  harrier  between  the  pay- 
ing for  health  care  and  eli0bility  for  serv- 
ice. We  must  create  a  system  where  the  In- 
dividual Is  not  forced  to  meet  the  total  cost 
of  health  care  at  one  particular  time.  The 
use  of  an  Insurance  system  allows  the  In- 
dividual to  pay  for  medical  services  while 
working  so  that  financial  considerations  are 
not  a  major  problem  during  illness. 

2.  Requiring  the  government  to  contribute 
part  of  the  cost.  This  would  enable  Individ- 
uals without  Incomes  or  with  low  Incomes  to 
receive  equal  access  to  health  services  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  with  more  adequate  In- 
comes. Thus,  the  stigma  of  poverty  and  wel- 
fare would  be  removed  from  the  medical  care 
system. 

3.  Requiring  the  employer  to  pay  part  of 
the  costs  of  health  care  so  the  immediate 
financial  burden  is  not  so  great  on  the  in- 
dividual. Good  health  is  a  valuable  asset  for 
the  employer  as  weU  as  the  employee.  This 
fact  has  been  recognized  by  many  employers 
who  today  are  contributing  to  the  private 
health  Insurance  protection  of  their  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  It  is  something 
which  should  be  extended  to  the  general 
working  population. 

4.  Assuring  that  eligibility  for  service 
toould  be  determined  by  Federal  rules.  The 
operation  of  a  medical  Insurance  program 
by  the  Federal  government  would  Insure 
that  all  persons  would  receive  the  same  ben- 
efits, be  eligible  under  the  same  standards, 
and  be  required  to  contribute  on  the  same 
basis  no  matter  where  they  live  in  the  United 
States.  A  Federally  administered  program 
would  also  assure  an  individual  of  a  fsdr  hear- 
ing on  matters  in  dispute  before  a  Federal 
agency  and  an  appeal  for  Judicial  review  by 
Federal  courts.  Thus,  due  process  and  equal 
treatment  would  be  assured  every  individual 
Irrespective  of  his  color,  age,  sex,  education 
or  background. 

6.  Providing  for  new,  innovative,  economi- 
cal and  efficient  meth^ods  of  organizing  and 
delivering  medical  care.  Financial  Incentives 
shoiild  be  provide  1  for  expanding  ambula- 
tory and  outpatlnet  care.  Improving  emer- 
gency services  and  group  practice  plans  and 
salary  and  capitation  plans.  Funds  should 
also  be  provided  to  allow  for  experimenta- 
tion with  different  models  of  medical  care 
so  that  new  procedures  for  allocating  scarce 
medical  resoiirces  may  be  discovered. 

6.  Providing  for  expansion  of  preventive 
medical  techniques.  The  scope  of  coverage  of 
medical  services  must  be  broad.  At  th''  same 
time  It  must  be  recognized  that  not  every 
element  of  medical  service  can  be  provided 
In  unlimited  quantity.  Multi-phasic  screen- 
ing, periodic  examinations,  and  community 
sponsored  coordinated  plans  for  health,  edu- 


cation, laiiuiy  piauuing,  nutrition  and  en- 
vironmental concerns  should  be  supported 
and  encouraged.  The  most  economical  and 
humane  method  of  dealing  with  Illness  is 
to  prevent  Its  occurrence.  Medical  research 
must  continue  to  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported and  undoubtedly  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  changes  In  services,  costs, 
and  arrangements. 

7.  Encouraging  and  accelerating  plans  for 
effectively  increasing  health  personnel.  Fi- 
nancial Incentives  should  be  provided  for 
e.xpandlng  the  training  of  more  physicians, 
nurses,  dentists,  and  other  health  person- 
nel Including  physicians'  assistants,  aides, 
technicians  and  alllea  health  personnel. 
Methods  must  be  developed  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  most  effective  use  of  para-medl- 
cal  personnel  so  that  doctors,  dentists  and 
nurses  can  devote  their  full  attention  to 
their  respective  professional  tasks.  Particu- 
lar attention  should  be  paid  to  encouraging 
more  black  persons  and  individuals  from 
other  minority  groups  to  be  trained,  and 
for  more  women  to  have  opportunities  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  delivery  of  services. 

8.  Providing  opportunities  for  the  various 
groups  in  society  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  policy  formulation  and  administration 
of  the  health  system.  Health  care  Is  too  im- 
portant to  be  the  sole  province  of  any  one 
professional  group  no  matter  how  trained 
or  well  Intentloned.  Therefore,  mechanisms 
must  be  developed  where  concerned  parties — 
employers,  labor  unions,  and  the  consumer 
himself  can  make  a  contribution  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent, 
the  efficiency  of  care,  the  priorities  to  be  met 
first,  and  a  host  of  administrative,  psycholog- 
ical and  procedural  factors  essential  to  good 
health.  This  involvement  must  be  present  at 
all  levels  of  the  health  care  system — at  the 
local,  regional  and  national  levels. 

9.  Assuring  health  personnel  reasonable 
compensation,  opportunity  for  professional 
practice,  advancement,  and  the  exercise  of 
humanitarian  and  social  responsibility.  The 
various  components  In  a  national  health  in- 
surance program  shovild  be  designed  so  as  to 
foster  the  highest  quality  of  medical  care 
with  individual  and  group  responsibility  for 
initiative,  advancement,  and  a  sense  of  crea- 
tive and  social  responsibility. 

10.  Encouraging  effective  professional  par- 
ticipation in  the  formulation  of  guidelines, 
standards,  rules,  regulations,  forms,  proce- 
dures and  organization.  There  should  be 
vrldespread  participation  by  all  health  per- 
sonnel In  the  formulation  of  policy  at  every 
level  of  administration.  A  cooperative  sense 
of  participation  should  be  fostered  which 
would  overcome  hierarchical  considerations 
and  Individual  distinctions  based  on  Income, 
education  and  prestige.  The  Importance  of 
professional  and  administrative  competence 
must  be  fostered  and  encouraged. 

11.  Fostering  a  pluralistic  system  of  ad- 
ministration. There  are  widely  different  Ideas 
In  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  among  different  groups  as  to  how  medi- 
cal care  should  be  administered.  As  science 
and  technology  continue  to  develop  new 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  as  new 
drugs  are  developed,  and  as  new  systems  of 
delivery  of  care  are  established,  we  should 
be  willing  to  adapt  our  arrangements  to  new 
needs  and  new  opportunities.  We  must  be 
open  to  the  development  of  different  methods 
of  treatment  and  new  forms  of  medical  care 
organization.  It  Is  essential  that  various  pro- 
cedures be  tried  so  that  we  can  evaluate 
which  methods  prove  to  be  the  most  effective 
for  different  types  of  situations  and  chang- 
ing conditions.  There  must  be  opportunities 
for  institutional  self -renewal. 

12.  Recognizing  administrative  reality  and 
administrative  competence.  National  health 
insurance  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  prob- 
lems of  medical  care.  The  continued  Increase 
In  demand  for  medical  services  while  the  In- 
crease In  supply  remains  Inelastic  will  cer- 


tainly create  Increasing  price  and  cost  pres- 
sures for  the  forseeable  futvure.  Changes  in 
organization,  delivery,  and  access  to  services 
will  not  occur  overnight.  Changes  In  medical 
school  curricula,  admissions,  and  orienta- 
tion will  take  time.  The  administrative  Im- 
plementation of  all  these  componenu  will  be 
difBcult  and  errors  of  Judgment  will  occur 
Inevitably. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  make  a  more  effec- 
tive effort  to  distribute  medical  services  In  a 
more  rational  socially  conscious  manner  than 
at  present.  National  health  Insurance  is  a 
mechanism  to  focus  our  planning  and  our 
priorities  for  a  more  intelligent  distribu- 
tion of  the  miracles  of  medical  science  to 
the  millions  of  our  people.  Medical  needs  are 
almost  Infinitely  expansible.  Medical  services 
are  a  scarce  resource.  The  allocation  of  scarce 
resources  to  priority  needs  Involves  plan- 
ning, judgment,  administrative  capacity,  and 
self-restraints. 


EMERGENCY  COMMirTEE  FOR 
AMERICAN  TRADE— ECAT— A  POS- 
ITIVE TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 24  and  25  the  34th  Mid-America 
World  Trade  Conference  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago, HI.  The  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive oflBcer  of  Pepsico  Inc.,  who  also  serves 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  American  Trade— 
ECAT — made  a  very  timely  address  en- 
titled "Toward  a  Positive  Trade  Policy: 
Negotiate  Now." 

In  this  address  Mr.  Kendall  quantified 
the  importance  of  exports  to  the  Mid- 
western States  noting  that  exports  from 
each  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  were 
in  excess  of  $2  billion  and  that  exports 
of  the  12  Midwestern  States  totaled  some 
$12  billion  in  manufactured  goods  and 
$3.2  billion  in  farm  products. 

I  welcome  Mr.  Kendall's  announce- 
ment that  the  ECAT  whose  membership 
includes  54  of  the  largest  corporations  in 
America  will  support  the  interim  trade 
legislation  Introduced  by  Senators  Har- 
ris, MoNDALE,  and  myself.  Also  Mr.  Ken- 
dall's suggestion  that  the  United  States 
should  call  for  international  negotiations 
to  prevent  American  trade  interests  from 
being  damaged  by  the  prospective  entry 
of  the  United  Kingdom  into  the  European 
Common  Market  is  highly  constructive 
and  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the 
policymakers  in  the  U.S.  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Kendall's  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Toward  a  PosrrivE  Trade  Policy:  Necotuti 
Now 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  here  as  chairman  of 
the  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade  and  sound  a  keynote  to  this  34tn 
Mid-America  World  Trade  Conference. 

The  Emergency  Commltt«e,  or  ECAT,  is 
made  up  of  54  of  the  largest  companies  m 
America.  ECAT  has  been  caUed  the  "speaj- 
head  of  the  pro-trade  forces."  This  may  m 
true.  If  so,  It  Is  certainly  true  that  the  shali 
of  the  spear  is  made  up  of  organizations  iw 
the  International  Trade  Club  of  Chicago^  i 
compliment  you  on  your  many  actions  to  de- 
fend traditional  American  policies  of  freer 

While  the  members  of  ECAT  may  be  lead- 
ers in  world  trade,  I  would  like  to  note  th** 
they  are  also  leaders  in  the  expansion  oi 
Investment   and   employment  here   in  we 
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United  States.  The  headquarters  of  18  of 
ECATs  members  are  located  In  the  Midwest. 
When  it  comes  to  plants  and  other  facili- 
ties the  members  of  ECAT  are  well  repre- 
sented in  almost  every  locaUty  In  mid-Amer- 
ica. 

It  might  be  fair  to  say  that  the  main  ptir- 
pose  of  this  conference  Is  to  keep  mid- 
America's  export  lead,  to  keep  moving  all 
the  exported  automobiles  and  transportation 
equipment,  machinery,  farm  equipment  and 
fwm  products,  metals  and  meUl  products, 
and  lots  more. 

This  is  a  good  time  and  place  to  consider 
how  that  can  be  done.  We  are  meeting  to- 
day at  a  crucial  moment  In  trade  policy. 
This  is  the  year  our  nation  Is  going  to  do 
one  of  three  things : 

(1)  stumble  into  what  the  press  of  the 
world  has  labeled  a  "trade  war," 

(2)  begin  fashioning  a  new  trade  policy 
for  the  1970'8,  or 

(3)  sit  idly  by  while  other  nations  make 
new  trading  arrangements  that  can  severely 
damage  American  Interests. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  line-up  In  world 
trade.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  have 
the  United  States,  only  Just  emerging  from 
an  economic  recession  but  basically  sound, 
doing  a  record  export  business,  boasting  a 
favorable  balance  of  merchandise  trade,  in- 
creasing the  profitability  of  Its  overseas  in- 
vestments but  with  Important  members  of 
Its  business  and  labor  communities  con- 
vinced that  unless  we  build  a  new  wall  of 
protective  quotas  they  will  go  under. 

To  the  east,  there  is  Europe,  prospering 
over  lowered  tariff  walls,  exchanging  increas- 
ing amounts  of  goods  and  services  with  its 
nation  states  making  historic  plans  for  closer 
association.  To  the  north,  Canada,  although 
Increasingly  concerned  over  American  Invest- 
ments, Is  our  most  valuable  trading  partner. 
And  in  the  Far  East  is  Japan,  a  major 
buyer  of  U.S.  goods  and  a  source  of  conten- 
tion because  of  its  laggard  trade  and  invest- 
ment policies  and  its  export  here  of  so  many 
competitive  goods.  These  round  out  the  roster 
of  our  best  customers. 

Largely  through  export  sales  to  these  de- 
veloped countries,  the  United  States  In  1970 
netted  a  respectable  $2.7  billion  surplus  in 
merchandise  trade — double  the  1969  figure. 

There  are  those  who  now  counsel  that 
our  government  imjjose  mandatory  quotas 
on  products  these  customers  exchange  with 
us  for  America's  manufactured  and  agri- 
cultural goods. 

In  a  few  minutes,  a  panel  here  will  debate 
the  issue  of  "Free  Trade  or  Protectionism." 
Although  as  a  realist,  I  am  inclined  to  change 
the  word  "free"  to  the  more  qualified 
"freest  possible,"  I  submit  that  if  protection- 
ism prevails  in  the  Congress  this  year,  any 
discussion  of  "competitive  global  strategies" 
will  only  prove  to  be  a  fruitless  and  abstract 
exercise. 

Yes,  the  trade  battle  will  continue,  divid- 
ing us  on  the  home  front  as  well  as  pos- 
ing problems  of  the  most  serious  nature 
with  our  trading  partners. 

A  significant  number  of  nations  has  al- 
ready put  this  country  on  notice  that  If  we 
turn  back  the  International  trading  clock, 
they  will  do  likewise. 

I  cannot  believe  we  will  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  1930'8  with  a  worldwide  trade 
war  and  depression.  Our  Atlantic  trading 
partners  share  with  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  perplexing  problems  of  Infiatlon, 
but  their  economies  are  sound  and  burgeon- 
ing. Built-in  economic  and  monetary  stabi- 
lizers exist  today  that  never  existed  before. 

But,  one  sure  result  of  protectionism  is 
that  trade  expansion  would  be  halted  and 
»et  back.  This  would  be  calamitous  to  mid- 
America. 

When  it  comes  to  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  new  data  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  reveal  that  Michigan  shared  with 
California   the   top    spot   among    exporting 


states.  Illinois  ranked  third  among  the  60 
sUtes  shipping  goods  abroad,  shading  Ohio, 
which  was  number  four,  by  the  barest 
whisker. 

Here  is  how  the  three  top  Midwest  per- 
formers compared:  Michigan,  $2.6  billion; 
nUnois,  $2.3  billion;  and  Ohio,  $2.3  billion. 
Manufactured  goods  exported  from  the  five 
East  Central  states  in  1969  were  worth  $9.8 
billion;  from  the  seven  West  Central  States, 
$1.9  bUlion. 

There  you  have  a  grand  total  of  nearly  $12 
billion.  A  laudable  performance  for  the  Mid- 
west Indeed. 

Other  good  news — both  national  and  re- 
gional— U  forthcoming  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

In  the  Department's  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  1970,  the  nation's  agricul- 
tural exports  were  valued  at  $6.65  billion,  al- 
most an  all-time  record  and  17  percent  bet- 
ter than  In  the  prior  12  months. 

U.S.  farm  exports  continue  to  lead  the 
world,  accoimtlng  for  a  sixth  of  global  ship- 
ments, the  report  continues. 

Here,  once  again,  the  12  North  Central 
states  distinguished  themselves  by  account- 
ing for  $3.2  billion  in  agricultural  sales 
abroad — nearly  half  the  national  total.  Of 
this  total,  commercial  sales  In  dollars 
amounted  to  $2.7  billion.  The  balance  was 
purchased  under  government-financed  pro- 
grams. 

Way  out  In  front  position,  accounting  for 
nearly  a  tenth  of  the  U.S.  total,  was  Uli- 
nois,  with  $650  million  in  farm  product  sales. 
It  is  especially  Important  here  to  comment 
that  oilseed  and  oilseed  products — the  na- 
tion's and  the  region's  principal  agricultural 
export — Is  the  commodity  most  directly 
threatened  If  this  nation  turns  to  protec- 
tionism. 

No  one  really  wants  this. 
A  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  said : 

"U.S.  farmers  would  be  condenmed  to  a 
permanent  low  income  status  if  they  are 
forced  to  shrink  production  to  the  needs  of 
the  domestic  market,  as  farm  export  sales 
normally  account  for  25  percent  of  total 
domestic  production." 

Business  and  Industry,  by  and  large,  are  on 
record  against  a  move  that  could  lead  to  a 
trade  war. 

Consumers,  plagued  by  rising  costs,  cer- 
tainly are  on  the  side  of  freer  trade. 

Nearly  6.000  American  economists  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  have  labeled  protec- 
tionism a  "massive  mistake"  and  contrary  to 
the  total  national  interest. 

Chicago's  own  Milton  Friedman,  the  na- 
tion's most  ubiquitous  economic  commenta- 
tor, has  termed  freer  trade  the  sine  qua  non 
of  the  nation's  economic  advancement. 

The  vast  majority  of  American  newspa- 
pers— from  big  city  dally  to  small  town  week- 
ly— has  called  for  the  continuance  of  a  freer 
trade  policy  in  their  editorial  columns. 

Yet,  despite  this  overwhelming  support  for 
a  positive  approach  to  world  trade,  it  almost 
seemed  last  year  that  we  were  going  in  just 
the  opposite  direction. 

The  freer  trade  forces,  through  the  most 
strenuous  and  unremitting  effort,  were  suc- 
cessful, only  at  the  very  last  minute.  In  hold- 
ing off  Congressional  passage  of  what  earlier 
had  been  thought  to  be  an  unstoppable  trade 
bill,  a  bill  tied  cynically  In  the  Senate  to 
pressing  social  security  legislation. 

But,  it  was  a  very  narrow  squeak.  The  pro- 
tectionists have  once  more  regrouped.  The 
battle  Is  Joined. 

Chairman  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  already  reintroduced 
his  bill  in  the  new  Congress  in  exactly  the 
same  form  in  which  It  passed  the  House  last 
year. 

Indications  are  that  quota  lobbyists  are 
starting    to   work   for   introduction  of   last 
year's  Mills  Bill  In  the  Senate  this  spring. 
Lobbyists    are    slnglemlnded    people,    and 


sometimes  it  seems  a  lot  easier  to  be  for 
something  than  against  something..  Take  as 
a  case  in  point  the  quota  provision  In  last 
year's  bill  for  glycine.  Probably  not  many  of 
you  have  ever  heard  of  ^yclne.  I  certainly 
hadn't  until  I  learned  that  the  bill  proposed 
a  quota  for  glycine,  which  I  found  out  Is  a 
chemical  used  in  pharmaceuticals.  One  com- 
psiny  In  Tennessee  is  the  sole  American  pro- 
ducer of  glycine.  The  company  has  a  total  of 
200  employees,  only  54  of  whom  work  directly 
with  glycine. 

It  Is  a  little  frightening.  If  every  Industry 
had  been  as  successful  as  the  glycine  indus- 
try— it  you  can  call  one  company  with  64 
employees  working  on  a  product  an  indus- 
try— w«  might  have  a  quota  bill  as  tall  as 
the  projected  Sears  Roebuck  building  here 
in  Chicago. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  theme  of  our  conference  Is  "Com- 
petitive Global  Strategies  for  the  '708."  The 
theme  recognizes  that  we  are  going  into  the 
"708  without  such  strategies  and  mxist  think 
now  about  the  trade  policy  we  really  want. 
If  we  don't,  we  may  avoid  a  trade  war,  but 
we  may  find  ourselves  slowly  losing  out  In 
world  trade.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  our 
losses  could  be  Irretrievable. 

Fortxmately,  a  new  trade  policy  Is  In  the 
making.  What  we  expect  to  happen  In  the 
19708,  what  we  ought  to  make  happen — all 
of  these  are  being  rigorously  examined. 

You  will  remember  that  President  Nixon 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  uansmittlng 
the  Trade  Act  of  1969  also  had  the  long- 
term  future  of  United  States  trade  policy 
well  In  mind.  He  said: 

"Intense  International  competition,  new 
and  growing  markets,  changes  in  cost  levels. 
technological  developments  in  both  agricvU- 
ture  and  Industry,  and  large-scale  exports  of 
capital  are  having  profound  and  continuing 
effects  on  international  production  and 
trade  patterns.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
think  of  our  trade  policies  In  the  old,  simple 
terms  of  liberalism  vs.  protectionism.  Rather, 
we  must  learn  to  treat  investment,  produc- 
tion, employment,  and  trade  as  interrelated 
and  Interdependent." 

Tou  will  recall  that  he  appointed  a  Com- 
mission on  International  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Policy  to  examine  the  entire  range  of 
our  trade  and  related  policies,  to  analyze  the 
problems  we  are  likely  to  face  in  the  1970s, 
and  to  prepare  recommendations  on  what 
we  should  do  about  them. 

The  Commission  Is  expected  to  make  Its 
report  mid-year. 

Meanwhile,  on  other  fronts,  other  govern- 
mental groups  are  also  taking  a  look  at  the 
future  of  United  States  trade  policy. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  Tariff 
Commission  recently  held  hearings  on  the 
competitive   position  of  U.S.  Industries. 

Last  year,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  the  Congress  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  subject  of  the  multinational  corporation 
and  International  Investment. 

And  last  month,  the  President  set  up,  with- 
in the  White  House,  a  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy,  headed  by  Peter 
Peterson  of  Bell  &  Howell.  He  did  so,  in  his 
words,  to  "provide  a  clear  top  level  focus 
for  the  ftill  range  of  International  economic 
policy  Issues:  deal  with  International  eco- 
nomic policies — Including  trade.  Investment, 
balance  of  payments,  finance — as  a  coherent 
whole." 

So  all  of  this  activity,  plus  many  other 
activities  on  the  private  scene,  is  evidence  of 
concern  at  all  levels  with  the  future  of  United 
States  trade  policy. 

But  let's  get  down  to  specifics — the  nitty- 
gritty,  as  the  Pejjsl  generation  calls  them. 
What  are  some  of  the  Immediate  problems 
facing  us  and  what  can  and  should  we  do 
about  them? 

Ideally,  we  should  have  new  trade  legis- 
lation on  the  books.  President  Johnson  tried 
to  do  this  In  1968  with  a  simple  "hou»e- 
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keeping"  trade  bill.  President  Nixon  tried 
again  in  1969  and  the  following  year.  The 
modeet  bill  be  proposed  turned  into  a  pro- 
tectionist Christmas  tree.  The  lesson  from 
this  experience  Is  that  It  will  not  be  easy 
to  enact  prudent  legislation  extending  and 
improving  present-day  policies. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  welcome  news  that  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  of  the  Congress  are  now 
coming  forward  with  a  constructive  Interim 
trade  bill,  a  trade  bill  to  meet  needs  on  which 
there  Is  almost  unanimous  agreement.  The 
President  must  clewly  have  some  tariff 
negotiating  authority  to  deal  with  Inescap- 
able adjustments  that  will  arise  from  escape 
clause  actions  and  other  sources.  The  es- 
cape clause  and  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
visions of  existing  legislation  clearly  need 
Improvement.  There  are  other  needs  fa- 
miliar to  you  that  should  be  dealt  with  now. 

In  addition,  time  Is  running  out  on  the 
Kennedy  Round  agreement  to  exchange 
valuable  trade  concessions  from  Europe  for 
the  elimination  of  the  American  Selling  Price 
system  of  customs  valuation. 

ECAT  will  support  legislation  designed  to 
deal  with  these  Immediate  problems.  We  will 
do  so  In  the  realization  that  no  Immedate 
action  may  be  preferable  to  a  repeat  of  the 
dangerous  confrontation  of  last  year.  At  this 
point,  all  friends  of  freer  trade  should  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  constructive  legisla- 
tion In  order  to  preempt  the  protectionists 
from  obtaining  support  for  their  own  ver- 
sions of  a  trade  bill. 

The  chief  lesson  I  believe  we  have  learned 
from  the  past  three  years  of  defensive  ac- 
tion against  protectionism  Is  that  Interim 
measures  are  not  enough.  It  is  time  to  begin 
putting  all  the  counters  on  the  table,  to  begin 
framing  a  trade  policy  for  the  decade.  This  is 
what  the  President  appears  to  be  planning  to 
do  and  is  certainly  the  direction  in  which 
our  thinking  should  go. 

The  dllHcult  problems  of  individual  com- 
modities are  more  likely  to  be  dealt  with 
successfully  In  the  context  of  such  a  trade 
policy  rather  than  In  ad  hoc  efforts  to  pro- 
vide a  degree  of  protectionism  by  one  means 
or  another.  The  problems  presented  by  the 
trade  and  Investment  policies  of  Japan  also 
seem  too  Interwoven  with  other  Issues  to 
be  settled  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  problem  of  tex- 
tiles can  be  resolved  for  a  time  at  least  In 
the  ad  hoc  efforts  that  are  now  underway  to 
negotiate  voluntary  agreements.  In  the 
long  run.  however,  they,  too.  will  have  to 
find  a  place  In  a  more  complete  trade  policy. 
So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  textile  problem,  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  belabor  It  here. 

This  Is  a  giant  Industry.  As  such.  It  ob- 
viously cannot  be  described  In  generaliza- 
tions. The  Industry  has  had  a  good  growth 
rate  In  the  past  decade.  At  the  same  time, 
It  has  seen  Imports  surge  In  certain  cate- 
gories and  Its  fears  that  unchecked  growth 
of  such  imports  would  be  injurious  must 
be  taken  seriously.  The  Industry's  efforts 
to  obtain  quota  protection  from  the  Con- 
gress have  demonstrated  It  has  strong  polit- 
ical Influence.  But  these  efforts  have  always 
attracted  protectionist  provisions  applicable 
to  other  industries  that  threaten  to  touch 
off  the  trade  war  that  no  one  wants. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  has  been  far 
too  much  acrimony  at  all  levels  on  this  prob- 
lem. I  count  myself  among  those  who  are 
sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  domestic 
Industry  but  dismayed  at  the  unreasoning 
attitude  of  some  segments  of  this  Industry. 
I  strongly  hope  that  reason  and  realism  will 
help  us  And  a  way  out  of  this  problem. 

Another  sensitive  single  problem  Is  foot- 
wear. Here  some  defusing  seems  to  be  taking 
place.  The  recent  report  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission offers  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
the  problem  well  within  the  bounds  of  na- 
tional policy  and  International  agreements. 

There  will  be  other  perplexing  commodity 
problems,  but  for  these.  I  hope,  the  formula- 


tion of  a  new  trade  policy  will  take  place  In 
time  to  deal  with  them  In  a  broader  context. 

I  will  not  seek  to  propoae  the  form  that  a 
new  trade  policy  will  take.  I  will  call  to  yo\ir 
attention  some  of  the  factors  that  will  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  In  fashioning  It. 

For  one  thing,  while  17 JB.  exports  have  risen 
at  a  good  pace,  they  have  not  risen  as  rapidly 
as  In  other  Industrialized  countries. 

Secondly,  the  n.S.  share  of  total  free  world 
exports  has  been  declining  steadily  since 
19€0  In  contrast  to  a  steady  Increase  for  the 
countries  of  Industrial  Europe  and  Japan. 

And  thirdly,  the  ratio  of  exports  to  gross 
national  product  continues  to  be  smaller  in 
the  U.S.  than  In  most  other  Industrial  coun- 
tries. In  the  VS.,  the  ratio  of  exporU  to 
GNP  Is  only  about  4^4  percent.  But  in  other 
countries — especially  those  of  our  major  com- 
petitors— the  percentages  range  from  9  per- 
cent In  Japan,  11  percent  in  France.  13  per- 
cent In  the  UK.  to  18  percent  In  West  Ger- 
many. 

You  may  recall  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Issued  a  study  a  couple  of  years 
ago — a  five  year  outlook.  The  study  projected 
an  export  goal  of  $60  bUllon  In  1973. 

It  sounded  impossible  at  the  time.  But  look 
at  1970'8  exports  of  $42.6  billion.  It  looks  now 
as  if  we  win  not  only  reach  the  $60  billion 
goal,  but  we  will  also  surpass  it.  Thus,  even 
for  the  United  States,  trade  is  growing  faster 
than  other  economic  indicators.  This  means 
some  growing  pains.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
trade  as  a  percentage  of  GNP  overlooks  tbe 
fact  that  many  factors  in  the  GNP  are  not 
susceptible  to  international  exchange.  For 
those  things  that  are  moveable,  the  percent- 
age traded  is  now  running  above  20  percent. 

Rather  than  reversing  this  trend,  we  need 
policies  to  accommodate  It. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  competitive 
advantages  that  foreign  producers  enjoy  in 
world  trade  as  a  result  of  the  assistance  and 
encouragement  they  receive  from  their  gov- 
ernments. ECAT  has  strongly  recommended 
vlgoroxjs  and  even  costly  action  to  improve 
the  export  side  of  the  trade  equation.  We 
believe  that  as  Amierioan  producers  become 
more  export-minded  the  initial  investment 
will  be  repaid  many  times,  that  the  appetite 
will  grow  on  what  it  feeds. 

These  and  many  other  factors  will  have  to 
be  considered  and  reflected  In  long-range 
legislation  and  administration  policy.  But, 
while  this  process  Is  moving — and  moving 
with  our  support — we  must  also  look  with 
apprehension  on  developments  In  Europe.  As 
I  said  earlier,  we  have  three  choices:  trade 
war,  a  new  trade  policy,  or  drift. 

The  danger  of  drift  Is  compounded  by  the 
natural  inclination  to  put  off  facing  prob- 
lems that  do  not  appear  as  Immediate  ones. 
The  most  dangerous  example  of  this  Is  the 
view  that  we  should  not  Interfere  with  the 
negotiations  going  on  In  Europe  but  simply 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  whatever  situation 
develops. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  already  be  con- 
ducting coTKurrent  negotiations  as  an  es- 
sential element  of  a  trade  policy  for  the 
Seventies. 

By  the  end  of  the  Seventies,  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  Europe  will  become 
a  fully  integrated  economic  unit  with  na- 
tional frontiers  taking  on  the  characteristics 
of  state  lines  in  tbe  United  States. 

It  is  observed  that  Europe  is  already  an 
economic  giant  that  can  stand  on  Its  own 
competitive  feet. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  we  can 
afford  to  have  It  stand  on  our  feet.  With  the 
EEC,  EFTA,  and  all  their  relations,  we  are 
talking  about  the  weight  of  50  nations  I 

There  is  no  question  that  so  far  the  grow- 
ing economic  strength  of  the  Community 
has  benefited  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  its  overall  international  trade 
relations. 

We  also  have  tbe  solemn  words  of  the 
leaders  of  both  the  Common  Market  and  tbe 
United  Kingdom  that  the  current  negotia- 


tions are  in  no  way  designed  to  be  detri- 
mental to  American  interests.  There  Is  eon- 
vlnclng  evidence  to  support  these  words. 
For  example,  if  the  United  Kingdom  adopted 
the  Common  Agricultural  Program  of  the 
Common  Market,  she  would  also  have  a 
strong  interest  in  liberalizing  that  protec- 
tionist program.  Once  inside  the  Market,  she 
should  have  considerable  leverage  to  do  so 
and  could  be  expected  to  use  It. 

I  contend,  however,  that  It  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  await  such  a  period.  If  VA.  exporta 
of  agricultural  products  are  cut  back  even 
for  a  short  time,  the  support  in  this  country 
for  freer  trade  could  be  disastrously  weak- 
ened and  we  might  then  lead  the  world  Into 
that  trade  war. 

Instead  of  watchful  waiting,  tbe  situation 
seems  to  call  for  concurrent  action.  The 
United  States  should  act  now  to  begin  • 
parallel  negotiation  under  International 
auspices  on  world  trade  In  agriculture.  Paral- 
lel negotiations  could  be  conducted  on  the 
other  t>erplexlng  problems  including  those 
that  relate  to  the  trade  and  investment  poli- 
cies of  Japan  and  on  the  desperate  needs  of 
developing  countries. 

My  reconunendatlona  are  not  particularly 
novel.  The  new  team  of  International  eco- 
nomic policy-makers  in  Washington  will 
probably  be  considering  them  in  more  de- 
tailed and  developed  form.  Yet  I  believe  they 
are  a  fit  subject  for  your  consideration.  For 
it  is  from  groups  like  this  that  support  for 
national  policies  must  be  derived. 

Crowded  as  your  agenda  is,  I  commend  to 
you  the  consideration  of  negotiations  now, 
negotiations  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
this  region  and  this  nation  in  the  world 
economy. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  help  you  begin 
your  promising  conference,  and  I  wish  you 
well  In  all  your  deliberations. 


SST  PROTOTYPES  NOT  NEEDED  TO 
ANSWER  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUES- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  opened  hearings  on 
the  administration's  request  for  further 
funding  of  the  SST  program.  The  request 
Is  the  same  as  it  was  last  December— 
$290  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

One  of  the  leadoff  witnesses  for  the 
administration  was  Mr.  William  Ruckels- 
haus,  the  new  head  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  The  principal  rea- 
son for  Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  appearance 
was  to  demonstrate  that  his  agency  has 
no  objection,  on  environmental  grounds, 
to  construction  of  the  two  prototypes. 
And  that  is  indeed  a  point  that  few 
would  dlstigree  with,  since  flying  Just 
these  two  planes  will  hardly  create  very 
much  environmental  intrusion.  What 
worries  environment«dists  and  conserva- 
tionists throughout  the  country  is  what 
kind  of  effect  a  fleet  of  500  planes  would 
have — with  respect  to  upper  atmospheric 
pollution,  with  respect  to  airport  and 
community  noise,  and  with  respect  to  the 
sonic  boom. 

However,  this  Is  not  the  reason  why  I 
am  citing  Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  testimony 
The  significance  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus" 
testimony  is  that  it  sets  to  rest  one  of 
the  arguments  most  frequently  advanced 
in  behalf  of  the  SST  awroprlaUons  re- 
quest— namely,  that  we  should  proceed 
with  development  of  the  prototypes  in 
order  to  answer  the  environmental  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised.  In  his  pre- 
pared statement  to  the  subcommittee,  he 
stated  that: 
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Most  of  tbe  environmental  questions  can 
be  answered  without  the  two  prototyiJee. 

In  the  course  of  his  dialog  with  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  reiter- 
ated this: 

Representative  Boland.  I  take  it  from  your 
statement,  Mr.  Administrator,  that  all  the 
problems  with  respect  to  tbe  environment 
can  be  solved  without  the  production  of  two 
prototypes — not  the  problems  but  at  least 
you  can  get  the  answers  from  the  problems 
that  the  SST  conjures  up.  Is  this  true? 

Mr.  RvcKZLSBATTS.  I  think  that's  true. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  further  stressed  that 
independent  research  is  fully  capable  of 
determining  what  the  Impact  of  a  fleet 
of  500  SST's  would  be  on  the  upqjer  at- 
mosphere. The  prototypes,  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus indicated,  would  be  redundant  in- 
sofar as  envlronmoital  questions  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  prepared  testimony  by  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statxmsnt  bt  William  D.  Ruckjelshaub 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  charged  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment,  I  appreciate  the  oip- 
pcvtunity  to  apjsear  before  your  Committee 
and  address  myself  to  the  environmental 
questions  which  have  arisen  concerning  the 
at^roprlatlon  to  continue  the  development 
of  the  Supersonic  Transport. 

One  of  my  duties  as  environmental  pro- 
tector Is  to  examine  critically  every  proposed 
Federal  project  to  determine  its  impact  on 
the  environment,  and  to  oppose  that  project 
if  it  is  not  consistent  with  my  Presidential 
and  Congressional  charge. 

To  be  more  speclflc,  if  the  Congress  were 
being  asked  today  to  appropriate  monies  to 
construct,  or  assist  in  the  construction  of  a 
commercial  fleet  of,  say  300  or  even  600  SSTs 
before  many  of  the  crltloal  environmental 
questions  were  answered,  I  would  opix>se  this 
request  for  an  appropriation. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  what  the  Adminis- 
tration is  requesting  of  the  Congress.  The 
request  is  for  the  money  to  continue  in  the 
development  of  two  experimental  airplanes 
to  determine  their  commercial  feasibility. 

Before  these  two  experimental  planes 
■bould  ever  be  translated  into  a  commercial 
Oeet,  all  of  the  environmental  questions  re- 
garding noise,  sonic  boom,  radiation  effects 
from  the  possible  reduction  of  ozone,  cosmic 
radiation  effects  on  passengers  and  crew, 
oUmatlo  effects  from  ozone  reduction,  in- 
creased water  vapor  or  increased  dust  par- 
ticles in  the  stratosphere,  the  effect  of  in- 
creased oxides  of  nitrogen  in  the  stratosphere 
and  any  others  that  may  arise,  must  be 
answered. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to  get- 
ting those  answers  before  commercial  pro- 
duction proceeds. 

""this  commitment  is  not  new.  Then  why. 
one  might  ask.  the  environmental  furor? 

The  argument  is  that  once  the  two  experi- 
mental planes  are  built,  the  momentum  of 
tile  program  wlU  be  such  that  there  wlU  be 
no  stopping  it.  Too  much  money  will  have 
been  Invested  and  too  many  Jobs  will  be  at 
•take  to  halt  the  commercial  development  of 
the  SST.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
histortcal  vaUdlty  to  this  argument.  In  the 
P*rt  the  momentum  of  large-scale  programs 
has  had  a  way  of  insuring  the  perpetuation 
of  those  programs  regardless  of  their  merit. 

II  we  subscribe  to  the  inevlUbiUty  of  his- 
to«7  being  repetitive  then  the  momentiun 
argument  is  unassailable.  I  do  not  so  sub- 
scribe. 


Technological  projects  can  be  stopped  if 
their  continuation  Is  found  to  be  environ- 
mentally unsound.  The  recent  Presidential 
decision  regarding  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  Is  a  case  In  point.  Indeed,  they  must  t>e 
stopped  if  man  is  to  control  his  own  destiny. 
We  have  reached  a  point  in  the  history  of 
man  and  his  habitat  where  man's  activities 
must  constantly  be  measiu-ed  against  their 
environmental  impact. 

It  is  ovir  intention  to  insure  that  such 
measurements  are  made  In  connection  with 
this  project. 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  environmental 
measurement  can  be  made  without  develc^- 
ing  the  two  experimental  airplanes.  While 
this  statement  is  not  without  controversy, 
it  appears  that  most  of  the  environmental 
questions  can  be  answered  without  the  two 
prototypes.  The  question  of  whether  to  con- 
tinue with  the  development  of  the  two  ex- 
perimental airplanes  Is  not  an  environmental 
one  (no  one  contends  the  two  planes  will 
have  any  significant  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment), but  rather  is  one  of  eoonomlcs.  It 
is  the  position  of  the  Administration  that  if 
all  the  environmental  concerns  are  satisfied 
and  our  country  is  to  remain  competitive 
with  the  British-French  Concorde  and  the 
Russian  TU-144,  we  must  not  now  oease 
completion  of  the  testing  of  the  two  experi- 
mental airplanes. 

I  am  not  an  economist  and  cannot  answer 
all  of  the  economic  questions  many  of  you 
gentlemen  have.  Other  witnesses  here  today 
have  tried  to  convince  you  of  the  economic 
wisdom  of  proceeding  with  the  program.  I 
am  charged  with  protecting  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  do  not  see  technological  experimentation 
as  inconsistent  with  that  charge.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  when  there  are  economic  rea- 
sons for  proceeding  we  as  a  society  must 
cease  technological  experimentation  because 
the  ultimate  use  of  that  experimentation 
might  be  environmentally  damaging.  If  the 
envlromnental  Impact  proves  to  be  adverse, 
then  the  technology  must  not  be  used.  Such 
a  conclusion  does  not  detract  from  the  eco- 
nomic arguments  to  proceed  with  the  experi- 
ment nor  does  the  present  environmental 
concern  by  itself  warrant  It. 

I  believe  we  can  control  our  technology  ao 
as  to  maximize  its  benefits  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  and  protect  o\a  environment. 

The  mindless  onrush  of  technology  mxist 
be  stopped.  The  rational  implication  of  our 
scientific  and  technological  ability,  giving 
full  attention  to  the  environmental  Impact 
of  that  application,  must  proceed. 

It's  the  difference  between  saying  "Stop 
the  world,  I  want  to  get  off,"  and  "Look 
before  you  leap." 

Ilie  latter  approach  must  make  more  sense 
to  a  society  that  wants  to  survive. 


INDIAN  LAND  ISSUE  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  once  again  confronted  with  the 
challenge  to  provide  Justice  for  60,000 
Eskimos,  Indians,  £md  Aleuts  of  Alaska.  I 
was  proud  to  Join  in  sponsoring  S.  835, 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1971. 

Congress  has  historically  protected  the 
rights  of  Alaskan  Natives.  The  Organic 
Act  of  1884  stated: 

The  Indians  .  .  .  shall  not  be  disttirbed 
in  the  possession  of  any  lands  actually  in 
their  use  or  occupancy,  or  now  claimed  by 
them. 

However,  the  issue  of  granting  formal 
title  to  the  land  has  been  postponed  for 
87  years.  Tbe  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  end  this  tragic  delay  and  to 
enact  fair  and  just  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Alaskans. 


The  Natives  of  Alaska  continue  to  use 
and  occupy  at  least  60  to  80  million  acres 
of  the  375  million  acres  in  the  Alaskan 
land  mass.  These  lands  are  Native  lEinds, 
neither  taken  by  war,  nor  relinquished 
by  them  through  sale,  treaty,  or  cession. 
Congress  Is  not  faced  with  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  give  these  pe<H)le 
an3rthlng,  but  rather  how  to  equitably 
settle  Just  claims. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  that  the  land 
we  speak  of  is  more  than  ley  acreage 
thousands  of  miles  away.  It  is  land 
which  is  absolutely  crucial  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Native  Alaskan  cultures, 
'^^thout  secure  title  to  an  adequate  land 
base,  these  Native  cultures  are  doomed 
to  extinction. 

The  center  of  debate  in  this  Congress 
win  not  be  on  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  to  grant  land  title,  but  rather  on 
the  amount  of  land  to  be  formtilly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Alaskan  Natives.  I  support 
S.  835  because  I  feel  its  land  compensa- 
tion is  more  in  Une  with  the  real  needs 
of  the  Alaskan  people  than  any  other 
legislation  submitted  to  date. 

Mr.  Monroe  E.  Price,  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  has  written  sin  extreme- 
ly informative  statement  on  the  Issue  of 
Native  Alaskan  property  rights.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  bdbig  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoNCKamNO  tbb  Alaska  Nativb  Claims 

Srtlkiczmt  Act  of  1970 

(Statement  of  Monroe  E.  Price,  chairman, 

American  Bar  Association  Committee  on 

Indian    Affairs    and    Professor    of    Law, 

UCLA) 

The  history  of  federal-Indian  relations  la 
filled  with  actions  by  responsible  officials 
"giving,"  out  of  charity,  more  than  they 
thought  the  recipient  was  entitled  to  as  a 
matter  of  right.  In  almost  each  case,  the 
verdict  of  history  has  been  that  the  percep- 
tion that  the  United  States  was  acting  chari- 
tably was  misplaced. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  to  keep  that  his- 
torical reoccurrence  in  mind  as  the  House 
deliberates  the  Alaska  claims  settlement. 
There  will  be  many  who  view  it  as  the  ma- 
jestic penance  of  a  kind  sovereign,  not  obli- 
gated to  do  anything,  but  out  of  moral 
goodness  doing  something.  That  is  a  wrong 
basis  for  Judgment. 

Underneath  all  the  legal  complexities,  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  is  a  simple  matter  of 
property  rights.  Our  institutions  are  baaed 
on  concepts  of  property  rights;  our  various 
cultures  in  the  United  States  are  based  oc 
tbe  power  of  property.  Texas,  Montana,  Cali- 
fornia, New  York:  In  each  State  strong  cul- 
tures are  maintained  because  of  the  land 
resources  to  which  the  cultures  are  tied.  No 
government  official  seriously  argues  for  the 
destruction  of  patterns  of  life  wltliln  those 
States  by  alterljag  the  land  tenure  patterns. 

Here,  however,  there  is  something  like  that 
at  work.  Some  feel  that  If  the  Natives  retain 
a  significant  portion  of  their  patrimony,  their 
cxilture.  their  way  of  life  will  be  maintained. 
IX  their  patrimony  is  eroded,  then  before  long 
their  culture  and  style  of  life  will  be  eroded 
as  mtM.  The  Federal  Government  must  not 
seek  to  deprive  a  group  of  Its  property  as  a 
means  of  undermining  its  culture.  I  can 
think  of  few  acta  more  serioxisly  at  odds  with 
the  American  tradition. 

Section  4(a)  of  S.  1830,  the  propoMd  Alaaka 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1970. 
declares  in  part 
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"Tbe  proTlaions  of  this  Act  shall  consti- 
tute a  Tull  and  final  settlement  and  extin- 
guishment of  any  and  all  claims  against 
the  United  States,  the  State  and  all  other 
persons  which  are  based  upon  aboriginal 
right,  title,  use,  or  occupancy  of  land  in 
Alaska  ...  by  any  Native,  Native  Village,  or 
Native  group.  .  .  ." 

Thus,  in  return  for  $1  billion  in  deferred 
payments  and  recognized  ownership  of  some 
10  mlUion  acres,  the  Natives  of  Alaska  (In- 
dians, Eskimos  and  Aleuts)  will  be  required 
to  give  up  all  their  rights  and  Interests 
based  upon  use  and  occupancy  to  350  mil- 
lion acres  of  land. 

The  proposition  that  the  Natives  actually 
possess  a  legal  claim  to  vast  land  areas  with- 
in the  State  of  Alaska  is  not  subject  to  seri- 
ous challenge.  Indeed,  in  a  series  of  decisions 
reaching  back  to  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  8 
Wheat.  643  (1823),  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
sistently has  upheld  "the  Indian  right  of 
occupancy",  which  "is  considered  as  sacred 
as  the  fe-slmple  of  the  whites"  (Mitchel  v. 
United  States,  9  Pet.  711,  746  (1835),  and 
which  may  "not  be  interfered  with  or  de- 
termined except  by  the  United  States." 
Cramer  v.  United  States,  261  U.S.  219.  227 
(1963);  United  States  v.  Santa  Fe  Pacific 
Railroad  Co..  314  U.S.  339,  34S  (1941).  Indian 
title  "amounts  to  a  right  of  occupancy  which 
the  sovereign  grants  and  protects  against  in- 
trusion by  third  parties"  (Tee-Hit-Ton  In- 
dians V.  United  States.  342  U.S.  272,  279 
(1955)).  and  the  United  States  in  fact  has 
accorded  such  protection  to  lands  used  and 
occupied  by  Alaskan  Natives  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances.  State  of  Alaska  v.  Udall, 
420  F.  2d  938  (9th  Clr..  December  19.  1969): 
United  States  v.  State  of  Alaska,  197  P.  Supp. 
834  (D.  Alaska  1961);  United  States  v.  Cad- 
zow,  5  Alaska  442.  1914) . 

In  addition  to  rights  derived  from  original 
Indian  title,  the  possessory  interests  of 
Alaskan  Natives  have  been  the  subject  of 
spwlflc  legislative  protection  from  the  time 
of  the  1867  Treaty  of  Cession  with  Russia. 
Section  8  of  the  Organic  Act  of  May  17,  1884. 
23  Slat.  24,  the  first  statute  applying  Federal 
land  law  to  Alaska,  for  example,  provided  in 
pertinent  pert: 

"That  the  Indians  .  .  .  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  any  lands  actually 
In  their  use  or  occupation  or  now  claimed  by 
them  but  tbe  terms  under  which  such  per- 
sons mav  acquire  title  to  such  lands  is  re- 
served for  future  legislation  by  Congress." 

Similarly,  Section  27  of  the  Act  of  June 
6,  1900,  31  Stat.  321,  which  established  a 
civil  government  for  Alaska,  declared  that 
"The  Indiana  .  .  .  shall  not  be  disturbed  In 
the  possession  of  any  lands  now  actually  in 
their  use  or  occupation,"  and  prohibited  en- 
try, under  the  public  land  laws,  on  land  oc- 
cupied by  Natives.  Finally,  Section  4  of  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act  of  July  7,  1958,  72  Stat. 
339,  required  the  State  to  "disclaim  all  right 
and  title  ...  to  any  lands  or  other  property 
(including  fishing  rights),  the  right  or  title 
to  which  may  be  held  by  any  Indians,  Eski- 
mos or  Aleuts.  .  .  ." 

Thus,  even  apart  from  the  Natives'  legal 
rights  under  Judicial  precedents,  the  Federal 
Government  has  assumed  in  Alaska  a  clear- 
cut  statutory  and  moral  responsibility  to  re- 
spect their  use  and  occupancy  of  land.  More- 
over, the  extent  of  that  responsibility  is 
nowhere  better  expressed  than  in  the 
Northwest  Territorial  Ordinance  of  1787 
which  specifically  provided  that  the  land  and 
property  of  the  Indians  "shall  never  be  taken 
from  them  without  their  consent"  and  that 
"their  property,  rights,  and  liberty  .  .  .  shall 
never  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just 
and  lawful   wars  authorized  by  Congress." 

Translated  into  a  modern  context,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  1787  Ordinance  demanded  that 
Congress  not  Impose  a  unilateral  land  settle- 
ment upon  the  Natives  of  Alaska,  but  rather 
seek  their  wholehearted  acquiescence  in  the 
consideration  to  be  paid.  The  Natives,  speak- 
ing through  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives, 


have  asked  that  40  million  acres,  or  about 
10%  of  the  area  they  rightfully  claim,  be 
recognized  in  Native  ownership  under  th« 
pending  legislation. 

The  Alaska  Natives,  collectively,  are  sell- 
ing their  greatest  rights.  They  must  be 
treated  as  any  other  seller  who  puts  forward 
a  fair  price.  To  ignore  that  price  because  it 
will  continue  a  way  of  life  which  seems  in- 
consistent with  some  notion  of  the  "Ameri- 
can mainstream"  is  wrong-headed  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  mainstream  Itself. 


ADDRESS  BY  H.  E.  EMILIO  CO- 
LOMBO, PRESIDENT,  COUNCIL  OF 
MINISTERS  OF  ITALY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  very  inter- 
esting address  made  by  H.  E.  Emilio  Co- 
lombo, President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  Italy,  at  an  informal  dinner 
hosted  by  Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  chair- 
man of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of 
New  York,  at  the  Links  Club,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Colombo's  address  provides  some 
highly  useful  information  on  the  Italian 
economy  and  some  sage  advice  concern- 
ing the  interrelated  nature  of  the  trade 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  by  H.  E.  Emilio  Colombo,  President 

OF  THE  Council  or  Ministers  op  Italy,  at 

AN  Informal  Dinner,  Hosted  by  Mr.  David 

Rockefeller,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 

Directors  of  the  Chass  Manhattan  Bank 

The  presence  here  today  of  representatives 
from  the  major  financial  institutions  in  New 
York  City  could  not  have  given  me  a  better 
opportunity  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  Italian  Oovernment  for  their  effective 
collaboration  during  1970.  Let  me  briefly 
outline  what  Italy  has  accomplished  in  the 
economic  and  financial  fields  in  the  past  year. 
I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  aware  of  the  many 
complex  problems  we  had  to  face  in  carrying 
out  policies  aimed  at  restraining  inflation 
without  affecting  the  level  of  employment, 
policies  which,  in  the  case  of  Italy,  have  been 
conditioned  by  the  need  to  reestablish  a 
balance  of  payments  equilibrium  and  build 
up  an  adequate  level  of  official  reserves. 

In  1970  our  foreign  trade  grew  at  different 
rates:  imports  Increased  by  22%,  exports  by 
11%.  These  growth  rates  were  not  Incon- 
sistent with  our  forecast  since  one  of  the 
targets  of  our  economic  policy  was  that  of 
gradually  reabsorbing  our  current  account 
surplus  and  of  Increasing  economic  activity 
within  the  country. 

Since  other  items  In  the  current  balance 
of  payments  did  not  make  up  for  the  In- 
crease In  the  trade  deficit,  the  current  ac- 
count surplus  was  reduced  from  2.4  billion 
dollars  in  1969  to  800  million  dollars  In  1970. 
In  1969  Italy's  net  capital  outfiow  reached 
3.4  billion  dollars,  which  reflected  in  a  sub- 
stantial deficit  in  the  overall  balance  of 
payments. 

In  1970  we  undertook  the  task  of  eliminat- 
ing the  causes  of  this  deficit.  This  endeavour, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  was  made  easier  for 
us  thanks  to  the  collaboration  of  our  Ameri- 
can friends.  In  1970,  the  deficit  in  capital 
account  decreased  to  450  million  dollars  so 
that  there  was  a  small  surplus  in  the  overall 
balance  for  the  entire  year. 

The  complex  manoeuvres  to  re-establish 
the  balance  of  payments  equilibrium  can  be 
summarized  aa  follows: 

Fiscal  policy  was  aimed  at  restraining  the 
deficit  of  the  public  sector  within  limits  com- 
patible with  the  financial  markets'  capacity 
to  finance  such  a  deficit  without  creating 
further  inflationary  pressures. 


Liquidity  of  the  banking  system  was  ad- 
justed in  order  to  maintain  the  desired 
growth  in  real  investment  and  income,  while 
at  the  same  time  opposing  inflationary 
forces. 

The  differential  between  domestic  and 
foreign  Interest  rates  was  narrowed  In  order 
to  eliminate  this  cause  of  capital  outflow; 
meanwhile,  borrawing  on  the  international 
market  was  resumed,  first  by  loans  at  me- 
dium term  and  then  at  long  term  aiming 
partly  at  flnanclng  the  matvirlng  loans  and 
partly  at  increasing  our  reserve  position. 

Borrowing  on  the  international  market 
at  the  end  of  1969  and  throughout  1970 
reached  1.7  billion  dollars  of  which  an  im- 
portant part  was  taken  over  by  American 
banks.  The  service  of  such  loans,  principal 
and  Interest,  with  maturity  In  the  period 
1971-1974  amounts  to  400  million  dollars. 
It  could  be  said  that  Italy's  reserves  are 
excessive  when  compared  to  her  needs.  Tet. 
a  country  which  carries  out  a  development 
policy  which  cannot  and  must  not  be  Inter- 
rupted because  of  restrictions  Imposed  for 
balance  of  payment  reasons,  must  have  suf- 
ficient reserves  to  absorb  the  disequllibrla 
deriving  from  temporary  divergent  trends  in 
domestic  supply  and  demand,  as  well  as  dis- 
parities between  domestic  and  International 
prices. 

The  adjustment  of  the  level  of  Interest  rates 
in  line  with  international  rates  took  place, 
nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise,  through  a 
fall  in  the  prices  of  public  and  private  bonds. 
Although  it  was  our  policy  to  maintain  an 
orderly  market,  the  decline  in  bond  prices 
created  conditions  for  a  period.  In  which 
It  was  Impossible  to  place  new  issues.  This 
adjustment  process  undoubtedly  hampered 
our  Investment  program.  However,  at  the 
end  of  1970  and  at  the  beginning  of  1971 
the  situation  distinctly  improved  as  in  other 
financial  markets,  and  the  possibilities  of 
large  plsMsements  of  securities  on  the  Italian 
capital  market  were  again  open.  During  the 
first  six  weeks  of  this  year,  bond  issues  bj 
Institutions  financing  industry  and  public 
works  reached  the  amount  of  approximately 
one  billion  dollars,  a  substantial  figure  even 
for  the  American  market. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  the  trend 
of  our  foreign  trade  in  1970  showed  that 
domestic  demand  was  greater  than  that  of 
internal  production.  The  gap  was  partly 
absorbed  by  a  reduction  in  the  balance  of 
payments  surplus  and  partly  by  rising  prices. 
The  problem  of  Inflation  arose  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1970  and  was  considered  as  dangerous 
as  that  of  the  deterioration  in  the  overall 
balance  of  payments.  The  tidal  wave  of  large 
wage  demands,  involving  practically  all  the 
Western  Industrial  countries,  saw  Italian 
trade  unions  obtain  some  of  the  highest  in- 
crefises,  largely  beyond  any  possible  Increases 
In  productivity.  The  task  of  economic  policy, 
initially  carried  out  with  monetary  measures, 
was  to  avoid  adding  a  demand  inflation  to 
the  already  existing  cost  Inflation. 

Wholesale  prices  increased  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1970  at  a  rate  of  8.2  percent  on 
an  annual  basis:  sxibsequently  the  rate  fell  to 
2.6  percent. 

The  situation  has  been  complicated  be- 
cause after  the  wage  disputes  with  the  trade 
unions  have  been  settled  on  a  national  scale, 
controversies  arose  at  the  plant  level,  not  so 
much  for  economic  reasons,  but  rather  with 
the  Intent  of  gaining  substantial  changes 
in  working  conditions.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  various  trade  unions  have  been  pressing 
for  quick  solutions  of  social  problems,  prob- 
lems which  have  become  more  xirgent  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  development  of  our  econ- 
omy and  the  associated  movement  of  large 
groups  of  population  from  region  to  region 
and  from  rural  to  urban  areas. 

In  the  short  run,  this  situation  resulted  in 
a  lower  increase  in  production  and  produc- 
tivity than  expected.  The  gap  between  de- 
mand and  domestic  supply,  which  I  men- 
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tloned  earlier,  therefore  materialized  at 
levels  bdow  the  capacity  of  the  economy. 
Total  labor  income  has  grown  at  a  slower 
rate  than  was  foreseeable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier  settle- 
ments. As  to  enterprises,  the  Increase  of  unit 
costs  was  only  slightly  recovered  by  the  In- 
crease of  productivity.  Prices  increased  lees 
than  costs.  Unit  profits  contracted.  Due  to 
the  moderate  Increase  in  production,  the 
final  effect  was,  at  least  in  many  sectors,  a 
reduction  also  of  corporate  profits. 

Convinced  that  coet  infiation  cannot  be 
corrected  through  monetary  policy  alone,  ex- 
cept by  reducing  the  employment  level  be- 
yond acceptable  limits,  we  looked  for  an  ap- 
propriate combination  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary measures  which  could  maintain  among 
the  various  demand  components  such  pro- 
portions as  were  required  by  the  need  of 
a  balanced  and  realistic  economic  growth.  In 
other  words,  we  are  directing  our  efforts  to 
expanding  all  kinds  of  Investment  demands, 
thus  supporting  the  employment  level.  In 
fact,  between  the  end  of  1969  and  1970  tbe 
unemployment  rate  has  not  changed. 

Investment  requirements  of  our  country 
are  determined  by  the  need  to  compensate, 
through  a  higher  level  of  efficiency,  not  only 
tbe  increase  of  labor  costs,  but  also  the  lower 
rate  of  utilization  of  Industrial  capacity  due 
to  the  closer  alignment  of  industrial  rela- 
tions with  standards  in  other  European 
countries.  Moreover,  as  It  becomes  more  and 
more  necessary  to  build  social  infrastruc- 
ture3,  higher  capital  applications  are  needed 
to  obtain  the  same  increases. 

The  present  conditions  in  both  our  coun- 
tries suggest  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
policies  which  contribute  to  adjust  the  level 
of  domestic  demand  to  the  availability  of 
productive  factors.  The  attainment  of  this 
objective,  in  both  cs^es.  is  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  policies  which  tend  to  sustain  the 
level  of  demand  operate  In  an  economic  en- 
vironment still  suffering  from  previous  cost 
and  price  pressures. 

The  appropriate  policy  mix  seems  to  re- 
quire knowledge  about  the  quantltatdve  ef- 
fects and  the  time  lags  of  the  measures 
taken;  and  this  becomes  more  difficult  the 
longer  the  elapsed  time  from  the  moment  In 
which  actions  are  decided  upon  and  the 
effects  thereof  occur.  It  Is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  public  authorities  welcome 
constructive  comments  from  all  critics,  and 
eagerly  seek  to  benefit  from  the  experiences 
of  other  countries. 

It  may  well  be  that,  in  order  to  achieve 
an  appropriate  policy  mix  in  the  present 
conditions,  it  is  necessary,  as  all  Interna- 
tional Institutions  encourage  us  to  do,  to 
Introduce  a  national  income  policy,  that  is 
a  set  of  procedures  through  which  govern- 
ments and  social  partners  define  growth 
objectives  of  national  income,  in  real  and 
monetary  terms,  as  well  as  Its  components. 

If  a  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the 
economic  conditions  within  the  United 
States  and  Italy,  the  same  is  not  true  with 
regard  to  external  effects  of  their  policies. 

The  improvement  of  the  liquidity  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  due  also  to  the 
slack  loan  demand  from  the  private  sector, 
has  resulted  in  a  less  aggressive  search  for 
funds  and  In  a  lowering  of  the  rates  of 
Interest.  Such  a  situation  contributes  to  the 
transfer  of  doUars  previously  deposited  by 
European  commercial  banks,  enterprises 
and  private  Individuals  at  the  London 
branches  of  American  banks  to  central 
banks  of  other  countries.  These  transfers  of 
foreign  doUar  holdings  may  hinder  the  pol- 
icies of  monetary  authorities  of  the  coun- 
tries towards  which  those  liquid  funds  are 
directed.  These  phenomena  seem  to  have  a 
greater  Impact,  as  in  moet  European  coun- 
tries one  is  still  operating  under  inflation- 
ary tensions. 

t\^^  <l°llar'8  role  as  a  reserve,  interven- 
tion  and    vehicle    currency    facilitates    the 
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movement  of  funds  from  one  market  to  an- 
other in  tbe  same  market.  Although  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  learned  a  great  de&I 
from  these  phenomena,  our  knowledge  1b 
still  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  degree 
of  the  existing  Interrelation  between  them. 
However.  I  do  feel  that  I  am  now  approach- 
ing the  field  of  those  who  are  working  on 
the  reform  of  the  International  monetary 
system.  Perhaps  this  is  a  kind  of  noetalgla 
since  I  was  myself  once  part  of  that  group. 
Today,  my  new  responsibllltlee  have  taken 
me  away  from  these  endeavors,  but  I  still 
believe  that  solutions  must  be  found  along 
the  path  of  an  active  cooperation  between 
the  countries  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  same  collaboration  Is  being  urged 
not  only  by  the  dynamism  of  economic  and 
social  conditions,  but  also  by  the  emergence 
in  Europe  of  an  Integrated  economic  and 
monetary  area  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  surprising,  though,  that  the 
prospect  of  the  creation  of  a  European  unity 
and  the  first  signs  of  its  achievement  along 
the  path  of  a  rather  long  and  difficult  process 
seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  potential  threat 
and  as  antagonistic  to  tbe  United  States. 

No  doubt  the  rebuUdlng  of  Eiirope  and 
the  alignment  of  the  two  areas  creates  a 
series  of  problems  in  many  fields.  In  trade, 
problems  of  adjustment  and  reconversion 
arise  because  of  the  pressures  which  all 
countries  undergo,  of  greater  foreign  com- 
petition in  certain  areas  and  economic  ac- 
tivities. In  monetary  matters,  problems  of 
adjustment  derive  from  the  coexistence,  in 
the  final  stage,  of  a  single  European  currency 
and  the  dollar,  which,  presently  Is  the  only 
existing  Intervention  and  reserve  currency. 

In  both  fields,  the  converging  movement 
of  the  two  continental  economies  can  only 
be  synchronized  and  pressed  forward  by  a 
more  active  and  responsible  international 
cooperation. 

As  to  trade  relationships,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  Imports  and  exports  in 
recent  years  have  increased  more  between 
the  United  States  and  EEC  countries  than 
between  the  United  States  and  other  areas. 
Furthermore,  US  exports  to  the  EEC  have 
increased  at  a  higher  rate  than  Imports.  The 
trade  surplus  of  the  USA  with  the  EEC  has 
therefore  increased  accordingly.  A  great  part 
of  this  Increase  is  due  to  the  growth  of  US 
exports  in  agricultural  products  (in  1970  the 
surplus  in  agricultural  products  was  1.1  bil- 
lion dollars  of  a  trade  surplus  of  1.7  bUlion). 
These  figures  show  the  inconsistency  of  cer- 
tain protectionist  attitudes  which  exist  also 
in  this  country.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
those  protectionist  therapies  which  aim  at 
protecting  and  isolating  declining  Industries 
rather  than  new  initiatives  for  which,  at 
least  temporarily,  such  measures  could  be 
Justified  economically  rather  than  for  politi- 
cal and  social  reasons.  Our  present  and 
past  experiences  have  clearly  shown  how  pro- 
tectionist measures  end  up  by  having  the 
opposite  effect  and  causing  more  general 
economic  damage  than  the  damage  one  is 
trying  to  avoid  in  particular  sectors  and 
groups  of  activities.  This  is  true  for  the 
countries  who  adopt  the  measures  as  well  as 
for  the  ones  who  must  face  them.  It  is  for 
the  very  reason  of  their  inconsistency  and 
ineffectiveness  that  we  must  get  rid  of  all 
kinds  of  protectionism.  To  this  end,  the 
democratic  forces  of  our  countries  are  equal- 
ly committed  and  are  ideal  partners  for  the 
establishment  of  a  more  constructive  and 
promising  future  in  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  based  on 
liberal  trade  and  freedom  of  capital  move- 
ment. 

Economic  adjustment  must  first  take  place 
within  the  Individual  countries  before  pro- 
tectionism overflows  national  boundaries  and 
contaminates  the  system  of  relationships  of 
the  two  large  economic  areas. 

In  considering  the  pros  and  cons,  we  must 
not  confine  ourselves  to  those  of  merely  eco- 


nomic nature,  but  also  take  into  account  the 
advantages  on  the  general  political  level 
which  derive  from  the  creation  of  a  single 
economic  and  financial  area  in  Europe.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  integration  process  in  Europe 
is  capable  of  absorbing  those  centrifugal 
forces  which  are  present  in  most  European 
countries  and  harmful  to  tbe  stability  of 
their  democratic  systems. 

As  far  as  the  financial  relationships  l>e- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  con- 
cerned, that  is  the  formation  of  a  European 
monetary  area,  history  has  shown  that  such 
an  outcome  unavoidably  follows  political  and 
economic  unification.  Past  experience  has 
also  shown  the  possibility  of  coexistence  of 
two  reserve  and  Intervention  currencies.  Sev- 
eral existing  conditions  reassure  that  the 
two  areas  can  each  complement  the  other 
and  that  their  relationship  will  thrive  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  cooperation.  Such  conditions 
are  the  faith  in  international  cooperation  of 
the  men  working  for  the  unlflcatfon  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  fact  that  the  Community  is  and 
remains  open  to  the  entry  of  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  through  a  mone- 
tary union,  Europe  will  be  able  to  cooperate 
more  effectively  with  the  United  States  and 
share  with  It  the  burden  of  collective  respon- 
sibility, such  as  the  defense  of  the  Western 
world,  the  financing  of  international  trade, 
aid  to  the  emerging  countries  and  the  main- 
tenance or  an  international  monetary 
equilibrium. 


THE  CONSTITUTION,  TREATIES, 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  international 
jurists,  Louis  Henkin,  Hamilton  Fish 
Professor  of  International  Law  at  Colum- 
bia University,  has  addressed  himself 
brilliantly  to  the  relation  between  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions and  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
article,  published  In  the  University  of 
Philadelphia  Law  Review  of  August  1968, 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Professor  Henkin  has  rendered  a  great 
service  on  behalf  of  those  wishing  to 
promote  international  law  and  peace  by 
adherence  to  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Conventions.  In  this  regard,  I 
strongly  urge  this  body  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

The  CoNSTmrnoN,  T'reaties,  and  Interna- 
tional Human   Rights 
(By  Prof.  Louis  Henkin  t) 

By  a  coincidence  of  which,  no  doubt,  few 
were  aware,  the  year  1968,  the  centenary  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  American 
Constitution,  was  designated  by  the  United 
Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  as  "International 
Himian  Rights  Year."^  On  such  ceremonial 
occasions,  coincidence  alone  might  warrant 
the  exploration  of  a  possible  relationship 
between  the  occasions  celebrated.  It  is  In  fact 
not  difficult  to  find  significant  links  between 
human  rights  as  enjoyed  under  the  four- 
teenth amendment  and  other  provisions  of 
the  American  Constitution,  and  human 
rights  as  they  exist  in  other  countries.  The 
actions  of  the  United  States  have  affected 
human  rights  In  other  nations,  as  well  as 
international  efforts  to  Improve  tbe  observ- 
ance of  such  rights. 

While  Influence  can  never  be  measured 
and  often  cannot  be  proved,  one  can  assert 
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with  confidence  that  the  United  States  has 
Inspired  Ideas,  movements,  laws,  and  events 
which  have  promoted  human  lights  In  other 
coimtrles.  The  American  Constitution,  par- 
ticularly the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  have  left  their  traces  In 
a  btmdred  constitutions  and  In  thousands 
of  laws,  charters  and  manifestos.'  American 
concern  about  human  rights  has  been  ex- 
ported by  American  foreign  policy  and  di- 
plomacy, In  protests  on  the  mistreatment  of 
minorities  by  Csars  and  Hitlers;  In  peace 
treaties  requiring  the  vanquished  to  respect 
the  rights  of  minorities  (after  World  War 
I),  or  of  all  persons  (after  World  War  11); 
In  the  growing  protections  of  customary  In- 
ternational law  assuring  Justice  to  aliens;  In 
burgeoning  doctrines  assuring  basic  rights 
to  all;  In  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the 
UN  Charter;  •  In  the  UN  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights;  *  In  covenants  drafted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  UN;  and  In  conventions 
and  Institutions  of  European  and  other  re- 
gional bodies. 

Influence,  of  course,  has  not  been  a  one- 
way street.  Many  of  the  rights  protected 
by  the  Constitution  owe  much  to  French 
and  British  antecedents.  More  recently,  the 
Ideas  and  experiences  of  others  have  helped 
bring  our  eighteenth-century  Constitution 
up  to  the  needs  of  a  new  age.  Our  constitu- 
tional fathers  were  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection of  "natural"  Individual  freedoms  from 
too  much  governmental  Interference;  only 
after  a  world  depression  did  Congress  begin 
to  provide  "rights  of  welfare,"  and  It  was 
not  easy  to  persuade  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  constitutionality  of  such  legislation.' 
New  rights  of  equality  and  new  conceptions 
of  freedom  required  constitutional  relnter- 
pretatlon'  and  bold  legislation.'  The  UN 
Charter  and  the  UN  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  have  been  Invoked  In  American  cotirts 
to  supplement  rights  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution.' Political  forces — the  existence  of 
United  Nations,  the  competition  of  Com- 
munist Ideology,  the  Influence  of  new  na- 
tions— surely  have  had  an  Impact  on  the 
actual  state  of  human  rights  In  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  on  the  rights  of  the 
Negro. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  United  States 
has  resisted  the  Influence  of  others  within 
our  borders  and  has  refused  to  cooperate  In 
promoting  rights  elsewhere.  Although  the 
American  government  has  insisted  that  ob- 
servance of  human  rights  is  indispensable 
to  international  peace  and  security;  although 
our  own  observance  of  human  rights  is,  in 
most  respects,  as  high  as  any  in  the  world; 
although  the  United  States  has  obligated 
itself  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  and 
international  organizations  to  promote  hu- 
man rights;*  although  American  representa- 
tives have  played  principal  roles  in  draft- 
ing declarations  and  covenants  advancing 
freedom  and  Justice — the  United  States  has 
generally  refused  to  adhere  to  international 
efforts  to  establish  common  minimum  stand- 
ards for  individual  human  rights.  The  Gen- 
ocide Convention  has  vainly  sought  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  Senate  since  1949.'« 
The  United  States  did  not  sign  the  conven- 
tion, which  it  helped  draft  and  promote,  on 
the  status  of  refugees."  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  officially  renounced  any  intention  to 
adhere  to  conventions  on  human  rights  which 
the  UN  was  drafting."  When  President  Ken- 
nedy abandoned  the  Dulles  policy  and  sent 
three  minor  conventions  to  the  Senate,"  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  failed  to  rec- 
ommend consent  to  two  of  them." 

The  last  decade  even  saw  a  determined 
effort,  led  by  Senator  Brlcker,  to  amend  the 
United  States  Constitution  in  ways  princi- 
pally designed  to  make  American  adherence 
to  human  rights  covenants  Impoesible."  That 
effort  failed,  but  lawyers  now  are  endeavoring 
to  use  the  Constitution  as  it  is  to  reach  the 
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same  end.**  Amendment,  they  maintain.  Is 
not  necessary  to  prohibit  American  partici- 
pation In  human  rights  covenants:  the  Con- 
stitution, they  say,  already  forbids  the  use 
of  the  treaty  power  for  such  purposes  since 
the  human  rights  of  American  Inhabitants 
are  essentially  a  matter  of  domestic,  not 
international,  concern." 

I  shall  not  consider  here  whether  it  is  In 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  adhere  to 
any  particular  human  rights  agreement,  or 
even  whethw,  in  principle,  the  United  States 
should  Join  in  cooperative  efforts  to  promote 
human  rights  through  conventions  setting 
uniform  minimum  standards  of  respect  tor 
the  rights  of  a  nation's  own  inhabitants.  My 
concern  is  exclusively  with  the  constitutional 
objections  that  are  raised  against  American 
participation  In  international  treaties  on 
human  rights."  I  am  convinced  that  the 
argtunent  that  the  United  States  is  without 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  adhere  to 
such  treaties  has  no  basis  whatever — In  the 
language  of  the  Constitution,  in  Its  travaux 
priparatoirei.  In  the  Institutions  it  estab- 
lished. In  its  principles  of  federalism  or  of 
separation  of  powers,  in  almost  two  centuries 
of  constitutional  history,  or  in  any  other 
consideration  relevant  to  constitutional  in- 
terpretation. 

I 

Article  n,  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  "shall  have  Power, 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur."  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  define  treaties;  the  framers 
knew  what  treaties  were  and,  no  doubt,  did 
not  see  any  need  to  define  what  was  well 
known  in  international  law  and  practice.  Nor 
does  the  Constitution  state  that  there  are 
matters  which  cannot  properly  be  the  subject 
of  a  treaty,  or  that  there  are  other  limitations 
on  treaties  and  the  treaty  power." 

Still,  while  no  treaty  or  treaty  provision 
has  ever  been  declared  unconstitutional,  it 
Is  settled  that  treaties  are  subject  to  consti- 
tutional limitations.  There  was  once  a  myth 
that  this  was  not  so.  The  view  that  treaties 
are  not  subject  to  constitutional  limitations 
found  support  in  the  language  of  the  suprem- 
acy clause  and  in  an  ambiguous  suggestion 
by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes.*"  But  the  question 
was  thoroughly  explored  during  the  Brlcker 
controversy,  and  everyone,  on  both  sides, 
firmly  rejected  that  view.  In  1987,  In  ReUl  v. 
Covert,*^  Mr.  Jiistlce  Black  8el2ed  the  oc- 
casion to  lay  that  ghost  to  rest.  Although 
there  was  no  majority  opinion  of  the  Court, 
and  Jiistice  Black's  statement  was  perhaps 
not  necessary  to  his  result,  he  stated  that 
treaties,  like  laws,  must  be  made  "In  ptir- 
suance  or*  the  Constitution,  and  that  "no 
agreement  with  a  foreign  nation  can  confer 
power  on  the  Congress,  or  on  any  other 
branch  of  Government,  which  Is  free  from 
the  restraints  of  the  Constitution." 

"The  prohibitions  of  the  Constitution  were 
designed  to  apply  to  all  branches  of  the 
National  Government  and  they  cannot  be 
nullified  by  the  Executive  or  by  the  Executive 
and  the  Senate  combined."  »• 

From  our  constitutional  beginnings  there 
have  also  been  suggestions  that  the  treaty 
power  Is  limited — by  implication — by  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  whole,  or  by  the  philosophy 
that  permeates  it  and  the  Institutions  It  es- 
tablished. Such  limitations  have  principally 
been  implied  from  the  provisions  for  the 
separation  of  powers  among  the  branches  of 
the  federal  government  and  the  division  of 
authority  between  the  government  and  the 
states.**  An  early  statement  of  such  limita- 
tions is  found  In  Jefferson's  Manual  of  Par- 
liamentary Practice: 

"By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
this  department  of  legislation  is  confined  to 
two  branches  only,  of  the  ordinary  leg^a- 
ture;  the  President  originating,  and  the  Sen- 
ate having  a  negative.  To  what  subject  this 


power  extends,  has  not  been  defined  in  detail 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  are  we  entirely 
agreed  among  ourselves.  (1)  It  is  admitted 
that  It  must  concern  the  foreign  nation, 
party  to  the  contract,  or  It  wovild  be  a  mere 
nullity,  ret  inter  alios  acta.  (2)  By  the  gen- 
eral power  to  make  treaties,  the  Constitution 
must  have  Intended  to  comprehend  only 
thoee  objects  which  are  usually  regulated  by 
treaty,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  regulated. 
(3)  It  must  have  meant  to  except  out  of 
these  the  rights  reterved  to  the  States ;  for 
stirely  the  President  and  Senate  cannot  do 
by  treaty  what  the  whole  government  is  m- 
terdlcted  from  doing  in  any  way.  (4)  And  also 
to  except  those  subjects  of  legislation  in 
which  it  gave  a  participation  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  last  exception  Is  de- 
nied by  some,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
le&ve  very  little  matter  for  the  treaty  power 
to  wwk  on.  The  less  the  better,  say  others."  " 

As  the  final  sentence  may  imply,  Jefferson 
was  no  friend  of  the  treaty  power."  Indeed 
the  limitations  he  enumerates  leave  little 
room  for  treaties.  Under  his  final  clause,  a 
treaty  cannot  deal  with  matters  which  are 
within  the  enumerated  powers  of  Congress. 
By  the  third  limitation,  the  treaty  power 
cannot  deal  with  matters  reserved  to  the 
states — presumably,  those  not  expressly  con- 
ferred upon  the  national  government  or  some 
branch  of  it,  principally  upon  Congress  by 
the  eighth  section  of  article  !.*•  If  a  treaty  can 
deal  neither  with  matters  delegated  to  Con- 
gress, nor  with  matters  not  delegated  to  Con- 
gress. It  can  deal  with  very  little." 

These  clauses  in  Jefferson's  manual  have 
long  been  famous  examples  of  his  bad  guesses, 
and  notable  evidence  that  ours  hM  not  be- 
come a  Jeffersonlan  Constitution.  Everyone 
today  agrees  that  a  treaty  can  deal  with 
matters  on  which  Congress  may  legislate." 
Under  contemporary  views  of  the  powers  of 
Congress,  this  excludes  very  little.  Indeed. 
I  have  suggested  that  there  is  practically 
nothing  that  Is  dealt  with  by  treaty  that 
could  not  also  be  the  subject  of  legislation 
by  Congress."  In  practice,  the  treaty-makers 
have  frequently  concluded  agreements  deal- 
ing with  matters  concerning  which  Congress 
could  also  legislate,  such  as  tariffs  and  other 
regulations  of  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions. Also,  treaties  have  frequently  dealt 
with  matters  which,  apart  from  treaty, 
seemed  reserved  to  the  states:  for  example, 
the  rights  of  aliens  to  Inherit  property "  or 
to  engage  In  local  occupations.  Almost  half 
a  centiiry  ago,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  in  Missouri 
V.  Holland,*^  settled  that,  since  the  treaty 
power  was  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, what  Is  within  that  power  Is  not 
reserved  to  the  states.**  Treaties,  then,  are 
not  limited  by  any  "Invisible  radiation"" 
from  the  truism  that  Is  the  tenth  amend- 
ment.** Because  Missouri  v.  Holland  finally 
disposed  of  Jefferson's  third  limitation.  Sen- 
ator Brlcker  sought  to  have  the  Constitution 
amended  to  "repeal"  that  case.  The  decision 
has  never  been  questioned  In  the  Supreme 
Cotirt,  and  Senator  Brlcker's  abortive  at- 
tempts only  reaffirmed  Its  continuing  valid- 
ity. 

Opponents  of  American  adherence  to  hu- 
man rights  conventions  cannot,  and  do  not. 
invoke  the  long-rejected  Jeffersonlan  limita- 
tions Jtist  discussed."  While  not  unrelated 
to  those  propositions,  their  arguments  are 
essentially  closer  to  Jefferson's  first  two  lim- 
itations— that  a  treaty  "must  concern  the 
foreign  nation,"  and  that  it  must  deal  with 
"objects  which  are  tisually  regulated  by 
treaty,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  regulated." 
These  limitations,  perhaps,  are  also  implied 
in  the  assertions  that  treaties  cannot  deal 
with  matters  that  are  "of  domestic  concern" 
or  matters  "essentiaUy  within  the  domestic 
Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the  United  States." 

The  fact  that  two  of  Jefferson's  four  con- 
tentions have  been  clearly  rejected  by  later 
interpretations  of  the  OonstltuUon  might  be 
enough  to  dismiss  him  as  an  authority  on 
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the  scope  of  the  treaty  power  today.  Still, 
all  bis  suggestions  require  consideration  on 
their  merits,  and  Jefferson's  first  two  limita- 
tions have  support  In  other  authority.  In- 
cluding some  in  the  United  States  Reports. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  the  best  known 
statement  of  implied  limitations  on  the  treaty 
power  is  probably  that  made  by  Mr.  Justice 
Field  in  Ceofroy  v.  Riggs: 

"The  treaty  power,  as  expressed  in  the  Con- 
stitution, Is  In  terms  unlimited  except  by 
those  restraints  which  are  found  In  that  In- 
strument against  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment or  of  its  departments,  and  those  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  government  It- 
self and  of  that  of  the  States.  It  would  not 
be  contended  that  it  extends  so  far  as  to 
authorize  what  the  Constitution  forbids,  or  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  government 
or  in  that  of  one  of  the  States,  or  a  cession  of 
any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  latter, 
without  its  consent.  .  .  .  But  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  not  perceived  that  there  is 
any  limit  to  the  questions  which  can  be  ad- 
Justed  touching  any  matter  which  is  prop- 
erty the  subject  of  negotiation  with  a  for- 
el^  country."  ** 

Mr.  Justice  Field  does  not  expound  what 
restraints  arise  "from  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernment itself  and  of  that  of  the  States."  It 
may  be  that  these  restraints  consist  only  of 
those  he  specifies,  for  example,  that  a  treaty 
cannot  cede  territory  of  a  state  without  its 
consent."  But  some  additional  limitation  may 
be  Implied  in  his  suggestion  that  treaties 
can  deal  with  "any  matter  which  is  properly 
the  subject  of  negotiations  with  a  foreign 
country."  " 

In  other  cases,  too,  there  are  dicta  that 
treaties  may  deal  with: 

"all  those  objects  which  in  the  Intercourse 
of  nations,  had  usually  been  regarded  as  the 
proper  subject  of  negotiation  and  treaty;"" 

"all  proper  subjects  of  negotiation  between 
our  government  and  other  nations;"" 

"all  subjects  that  properly  pertain  to  our 
foreign  relations."  " 

Noteworthy  for  its  echoes  of  Jefferson  Is 
Chief  Justice  Taney's  statement  In  Holmes 
v.Jenniaon: " 

"The  power  to  make  treaties  is  given  by  the 
Constitution  In  general  terms,  without  any 
description  of  the  objects  Intended  to  be  em- 
braced by  it;  and,  consequently,  it  was  de- 
signed to  Include  all  those  subjects,  which  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  nations  had  usu- 
ally been  made  subjects  of  negotiation  and 
treaty;  and  which  are  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  our  institutions,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  powers  between  the  general  and  state 
governments."  " 

Each  of  these  Judicial  dicta,  it  should  be 
noted,  was  made  by  the  Court  while  uphold- 
ing an  exercise  of  the  treaty  power.  Bach 
statement  was  Intended  to  assert  the  fullness 
of  the  treaty  power,  rather  than  any  limita- 
tion upon  it.  Only  the  cautious  use  of 
"proper."  "properly,"  "usuaUy,"  and  "usu- 
ally regarded  as  proi)er"— each  phrase  prob- 
ably echoing  those  which  preceded  it^-eug- 
eests  some  possible  llmltaUon.  There  is  no 
indicauon  that  any  of  the  Justices  had  one 
particular  qualification  in  mind,  or  that  they 
sought  to  exclude  any  particular  use  of  the 
teeaty  power.  No  treaty  of  the  United  States 
nas  been  held  invalid  on  the  ground  that  It 
dealth  with  an  "improper"  subject."  No 
treaty  has  been  avoided  by  the  President  or 
rejected  by  the  Senate  because  its  subject 
matter  was  not  constitutionally  "proper"  for 
regulation  by  treaty.-  But  If  we  are  to  give 
tneae  Judicial  statements  any  content  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  they  might 
support  propositions  akin  to  Jefferson'sflnit 
two  clauses. 

.^^v*J^*^*  ^^^^  alleged  limitations  fared 
m  the  history  of  the  Constitution?  The  sec- 
nn„^w°^  *='*"~  (2) -that  treaties  can  deal 
only  with  matters  that  cannot  be  regulated 
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except  by  treaty — Is  ambiguous.  If  It  means 
that  a  treaty  may  deal  only  with  matters  on 
which  Congress  oould  not  legislate,**  we  are 
back  to  Jefferson's  fourth  principle,  which 
has  long  been  repudiated.  Today,  surely.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  matter  that 
could  not  be  regulated  other  than  by  treaty; 
any  undertaking  having  effect  within  the 
United  States  could  presimiably  be  carried 
out  imllaterally  by  internal  legislation.  In 
practice,  the  United  States  has  always  regu- 
lated by  treaty  those  matters  which  It  might 
have  regulated,  and  did  regulate,  by  legis- 
lation as  well — the  rights  of  aliens,  tariffs, 
trade,  extradition,  consular  affairs."  On  the 
other  hand.  If  Jefferson's  limitation  would 
bar  only  treaties  whose  entire  scheme  oould 
be  achieved  by  Internal  legislation.  It  would 
outlaw  no  treaty  entailing  mutual  obliga- 
tions. Leg^lslatlon  conditioned  on  reciprocity 
might  effectively  ^proximate  such  a  treaty," 
but  it  would  bind  neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  other  nation.  Binding  common 
standards  of  international  behavior,  whether 
on  human  rights  or  any  other  subject,  can- 
not be  achieved  other  than  by  international 
agreement  (or  international  customary  law). 
There  remains  the  first  half  of  clause  (3)  — 
that  the  treaty  power  can  regulate  only 
"matters  that  are  usually  regulated  by 
treaty."  This  suggestion  Is  also  foiukd  in 
Chief  Justice  Taney's  statement  that  the 
treaty  power  reaches  "all  those  subjects, 
which  In  the  ordinary  Intercourse  of  nations 
had  usually  been  made  subjects  of  negotia- 
tion and  treaty." "  Again,  the  meaning  of 
Taney's  dictum,  as  well  as  that  of  Jefferson, 
Is  not  entirely  clear.  We  do  not  know  whether 
Jefferson's  "matters,"  or  Taney's  "sub- 
jects," •»  refers  to  the  particular  thing  dealt 
with  In  the  treaty  (wheat,  nuclear  weapons) , 
the  rights  or  duties  It  establishes  (quotas 
and  prices,  non-use  of  weapons),  ot  its  ob- 
jectives (trade,  peace).  If  the  limitation  were 
taken  seriously,  would  human  rights  be  a 
new  subject  of  International  negotiation? 
Are  human  rights  a  subject  different  from 
the  traditional  rights  of  aliens?  Or,  are  the 
asserted  objects  of  human  rights  covenants, 
friendly  relations  and  International  peace, 
as  old  as  treaties? 

But  such  a  limitation  cannot  be  taken 
seriously.  Why  in  law,  logic,  or  good  sense, 
shotild  the  United  States  be  barred  from 
negotiating  about  new  subjects,  or  for  ob- 
jectives not  "usually"  regulated  by  treaty? 
Justice  Taney's  ambiguous  tense  Is  particu- 
larly troubUng.  If  the  implication  Is  that 
the  United  States  can  deal  by  treaty  only 
with  matters  that  "had  usually  been"  dealt 
with  by  treaty  before  1787,  It  is  patently  un- 
acceptable. There  U  as  little,  or  less,  reason 
for  limiting  the  treaty  power  to  those  mat- 
ters about  which  nations  negotiated  In  the 
eighteenth  century  as  there  is  for  limiting 
the  commerce  pwwer  or  the  war  powers  to 
the  needs  of  that  era.  In  fact,  the  United 
States  has  negotiated  treaties  about  sub- 
jects, and  for  objects,  that  were  not  dreamed 
of  by  the  constitutional  fathers  (or  by 
Taney),  Including  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Jefferson's  assertion  might  mean  that  the 
United  States  cannot  negotiate  a  new  kind 
of  treaty.  It  would  not  prevent  the  United 
States  from  entering  into  a  treaty  of  a  kind 
it  has  never  negotiated,  after  other  nations 
"had"  begun  "usually"  to  negotiate  about  it. 
Such  a  constitutional  doctrine  makes  little 
sense  for  the  coxmtry  we  have  become."  but 
it  would  not.  In  fact,  bar  the  United  SUtes 
from  negotiating  with  other  nations  on  hu- 
man rights;  nations  have  been  "usually" 
regiUatlng  human  rights  by  treaty  at  least 
since  the  "minorities  treaties"  of  a  half- 
century  ago.  in  the  UN  Charter,  In  the  various 
regional  human  rights  arrangements  now  In 
effect,  and  In  the  human  rights  covenants 
that  have  been  under  negotiation  for  almost 
twenty  years  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations.** 


We  are  left,  then,  with  Jefferson's  first 
limitation — ^that  a  treaty  "must  concern  the 
foreign  nation,  party  to  the  contract."  Jef- 
ferson apparently  saw  this  as  an  inherent 
characteristic  of  a  treaty,  a  characteristic 
which  the  Constitution  incorporated  when  it 
spoke  of  "Treaties."  It  is  not  clear  what  this 
limitation  meant  for  him.  what  would  be  its 
practical  consequences,  what  kinds  of  acts 
or  arrangements  it  would  preclude.  Perhaps 
this  limitation  approximates  the  one  ex- 
pressed more  recently  In  the  now  famous 
remarks  made  In  1929  by  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  erstwhile  Secretary  of  State  and 
already  designated  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States; 

"What  is  the  power  to  make  a  treaty?  What 
Is  the  object  of  the  power?  The  normal  scope 
of  the  power  can  be  found  In  the  apprc^rtate 
object  of  the  power.  The  power  is  to  deal  with 
foreign  nations  with  regard  to  matters  of 
international  concern.  It  is  not  a  power  in- 
tended to  be  exercised.  It  may  be  assumed, 
with  respect  to  matters  that  have  no  relation 
to  international  concerns. 

"So  I  come  back  to  the  suggestion  I  made 
at  the  start,  that  this  Is  a  sovereign  nation; 
from  my  point  of  view  the  nation  has  the 
power  to  make  any  agreement  whatever  In 
a  constitutional  manner  that  relates  to  the 
conduct  of  our  international  relations,  unless 
there  can  be  fotmd  some  express  prohibition 
In  the  Oonstltution,  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  which  would  in  any  way  detract  from  the 
power  as  I  have  defined  it  In  connection  with 
our  relations  with  other  governments.  But  If 
we  attempted  to  use  the  treaty-making 
power  to  deal  with  matters  which  did  not 
pertain  to  our  external  relations  but  to  con- 
trx^  matters  which  normally  and  appropri- 
ately were  within  the  local  Jurisdictions  of 
the  States,  then  I  again  say  there  might  be 
ground  for  implying  a  Unaltation  upon  the 
treaty-making  power  that  it  Is  Intended  for 
the  purpose  of  having  treaties  made  relating 
to  foreign  affairs  and  not  to  make  laws  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  In  their  In- 
ternal oonoems  throtigh  the  exercise  of  the 
asserted  treaty-making  power."  "• 

Hughes'  remarks  were  extemporaneous, 
perhaps  even  impromptu,  not  a  carefully  pre- 
pared statement  of  constitutional  doctrine." 
He  was  setting  forth  the  views  which  lay 
behind  the  position  of  the  American  Dele- 
gaUoo  (led  by  Hughes)  to  the  Sixth  Inter- 
national Conference  of  American  States— 
that  the  United  states  "oould  not  Join"  in 
a  treaty  to  establish  imlform  principles  of 
private  International  law,"  a  position  chal- 
lenged by  some  leading  International 
lawyers.**  A  year  earUer,  In  the  same  forum. 
Hughes  had  attempted  to  Justify  this  i.o- 
sltlon  on  grounds  that  smacked  of  "reserved 
rights  of  states,"  and  seemed  not  to  take  full 
accotint  of  MUsouri  v.  Holland."  The  1929 
remarks  quoted  above  still  retained  tenth 
amendment  undertones  which  the  Court  that 
decided  MUsouri  v.  Holland  might  have  re- 
jected." The  new  emphasis  on  "international 
concern"  and  "relation  to  foreign  affairs" 
might  also  be  suspect  if  these  phrases  were 
Interpreted  to  preclude  American  adherence 
to  a  code  of  private  International  law.** 

Stui,  whatever  the  origins  or  context  of 
Hughes'  statement.  Its  principal  elements 
have  been  commonly  acc^ted  as  sound  con- 
stitutional doctrine.  The  Restatement  on  the 
Lav  of  American  Foreign  Relations  has  made 
Hughes'  doctrine  (if  not  Jefferson's)  "black 
letter  law."  •»  Students  are  now  taught  that 
a  treaty  would  be  Invalid  not  only  If  it  were 
Inconsistent  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  but  also  if  it 
dealt  with  a  matter  which  was  not  of  "inter- 
national oonoern."  There  has  been  less  agree- 
ment on  what  this  limitation  means. 

n 
Whatever  Hughes  had  in  mind,  the  scope 
of  the  constitutional  limitation  he  proposed 
must  derive  from  its  constitutional  under- 
pinnings and  rationale.  The  doctrine  Is  com- 
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monly  described  as  requiring  that  treaties 
deal  with  matters  or  "international  concern." 
There  might  have  been  less  confusion  If 
the  doctrine  had  been  put  forth  as  a  re- 
quirement that  treaties  bear  a  "relation  to 
American  foreign  affairs,"  another  phrase 
which  Hughes  employed."  Whatever  phrase 
is  used,  the  Implied  constitutional  limitation 
derives  from  the  view  that  the  treaty  power 
Is  a  foreign  relations  power,  and  means  that 
treaties  must  have  a  foreign  relations  pur- 
pose. 

One  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  Con- 
stitutlon  would  bar  some  mala  fide  use  of 
the  form  of  a  treaty.  In  conspiracy  with  a 
foreign  power,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mak- 
ing domestic  law  in  the  United  States — 
whether  to  exclude  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  to  Invade  the  reserved  jurisdiction 
of  the  states.  Assume  the  President  (and 
Senate)  wishes  to  establish  a  uniform  divorce 
law  in  the  United  States;  a  friendly  foreign 
govermnent  agrees  to  help  by  entering  into 
a  "treaty"  with  the  United  States  establish- 
ing a  divorce  law  for  this  country.  It  would 
be  simple  In  that  case  to  declare  the  label 
of  treaty  a  sham,  to  disregard  the  formalities 
of  treaty-making,  and  to  declare  that 
"treaty"  Inoperative  as  law  In  the  United 
States.  Such  a  hypothetical  conspiracy  apart 
It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  the  circumstances 
In  which  the  United  States  and  one  or  more 
nations  would  negotiate  and  conclude  a 
treaty  that  does  not  concern  them  both,  that 
does  not  Involve  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  does  not  serve  Its 
foreign  policy.'"  Hughes'  concern,  and  Jef- 
ferson's, then,  may  be  largely  academic. 
Surely,  there  Is  no  warrant  for  extending  and 
distorting  the  constltuUonal  doctrine  they 
suggest  merely  to  render  It  less  academic  and 
make  it  a  serious  limitation. 

In  any  event,  Hughes'  doubts  about  a 
treaty  on  private  International  law  In  1928 
or  1929  have  little  relevance  for  human 
rights  conventions  today.  What  Is  of  Inter- 
national concern,  what  affects  American  for- 
eign relations  and  Is  relevant  to  American 
foreign  policy,  what  matters  the  United 
States  wishes  to  negotiate  about,  differ  from 
generation  to  generation,  perhaps  from  year 
to  year,  with  the  everchanging  character  of 
relations  between  nations."  If  there  Is  a  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  a  treaty  deal 
with  a  matter  of  "international  concern," 
that  It  be  an  act  of  American  foreign  policy 
in  the  conduct  of  American  foreign  rela- 
tions, surely  human  rights  conventions  to- 
day amply  satisfy  that  requirement.  Mini- 
mum standards  of  International  behavior 
with  regard  to  human  rights  were  a  matter 
of  International  concern  and  involved  Ameri- 
can foreign  relations  long  before  the  UN 
Charter  expressly  so  provided.  Questions  of 
human  rights,  and  the  deslrabUlty  of  inter- 
national legislation  of  minimum  standards, 
are  issues  of  foreign  policy  facing  all  na- 
tions today.  None  of  them  is  asserting  that 
It  Is  not  an  appropriate  subject  for  Interna- 
tional agreement.  For  the  United  States  such 
agreements  are  not  "sham"  treaties  contrived 
by  the  President  to  distort  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  separation  of  powers,  or  to 
take  additional  matters  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  states  Into  the  federal  domain." 
As  In  all  bona  fide  treaties,  their  purpose, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  states, 
la  a  foreign  relations  purpose — to  Influence 
behavior  of  other  countries  which  affects  the 
welfare  of  this  country.  The  concern  of  the 
United  States  is  not  wholly  moral  or  human- 
itarian. This  co\mtry  would  like  to  see  mini- 
mum standards  observed  in  other  countries 
In  order  to  safeguard  our  own  standards  and 
to  promote  conditions  that  are  conducive  to 
American  prosperity  and  American  Interests 
In  International  peace  and  security.  To 
achieve  those  alms,  and  to  give  the  United 
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States  the  right  to  request  compliance  with 
those  standards,  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  price  of  undertaking  to 
apply  similar  standards  at  home  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  other  nations  to  demand 
American  compliance. 

It  should  be  clear,  moreover,  that  nothing 
In  the  requirement  that  a  treaty  deal  with 
a  matter  of  "International  concern,"  or  that 
It  "affect  American  foreign  relations,"  bars 
an  agreement  In  which  the  United  States 
undertakes  obligations  to  other  states  as 
to  how  It  will  treat  Its  own  inhabitants: 

"|I]t  has  always  been  clear  that  Inter- 
national agreements,  like  private  contracts, 
may  be  parallel  as  well  as  reciprocal.  Parties 
may  bind  themselves  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  for 
each  other;  or,  a  nation  may  undertake  to 
do  or  not  to  do.  In  its  own  land  and  to  Its 
own  people.  In  consideration  of  a  similar  un- 
dertaking by  the  other  party 

"Such  agreements  are  not  entirely  recent 
phenomena.  ...  In  fact,  the  United  States, 
like  other  nations,  has  Itself  negotiated 
treaties  and  other  International  agreements 
which  regulate  acts  of  the  Government  In 
regard  to  its  own  citizens.  The  United  States 
adhered  to  HiO  Conventions  establlahlng 
labor  standards  which  this  country  would 
apply  to  Americans.  It  agreed  to  control  raw 
and  manufactured  opium  and  other  drugs 
within  the  United  States.  It  agreed  to  apply 
to  Its  own  vessels  accepted  load  lines  and 
common  standards  for  safety  at  sea.  It  agreed 
not  to  bring  to  trial  an  American  soldier  If 
he  had  been  tried  for  the  same  offense  by  the 
courts  of  an  allied  NATO  country.  It  agreed 
with  other  nations  to  limit  Its  taxes  on 
American  citizens.  And  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  limit  its  own  armaments;  it  con- 
tinues to  strive  for  far-reaching  controls  on 
arms  and  armies  which  would  Impose  strict 
limitations  on  activities  by  Americans  within 
the  United  States:  It  sought,  for  years,  agree- 
ment for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  which 
would  have  governed  strictly  many  domestic 
activities  by  Americans  in  the  United 
States."  « 

The  foreign  relations  aspects  of  these  "par- 
allel" agreements  are  obvious,  and  the  Inter- 
national character  of  human  rights  conven- 
tions should  be  equally  apparent.  An  Inter- 
national convention  fixing  high  labor  stand- 
ards for  a  nation's  own  Inhabitants,  adopted 
by  the  nations  with  whom  the  United  States 
competes  in  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods 
in  world  markets,  would  have  a  greater  Im- 
pact on  American  foreign  trade,  and  be  of 
far  greater  "International  concern"  to  this 
country,  than  any  "parallel"  treaty  formulat- 
ing common  shipping  standards  and  restric- 
tions. To  recognize  that  even  human  rights 
may  be  matters  of  authentic  international 
concern,  one  need  only  think  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  of  recent  events  In  communist 
countries.  In  Nigeria,  In  India  and  Pakistan. 
In  Cyprus,  and  of  other  actual  or  potential 
situations  where  the  treatment  of  individuals 
or  minority  groups  Is  Intimately  related  to 
war  and  peace  among  nations.**  Basically, 
the  question  Is  not  whether  the  United 
States  should  legislate  for  its  own  citi- 
zens by  treaty,  or  should  submit  ac- 
tions In  the  United  States  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  other  nations.  Rather,  the  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  United  States,  concerned 
with  the  treatment  of  Individuals  in  other 
countries  and  Its  effect  on  International 
peace  and  security,  may  seek  to  regulate  such 
treatment,  and  thinks  It  worth  the  necessary 
price — agreement  to  subject  actions  In  this 
country  to  similar  International  or  foreign 
scrutiny. 

To  suggest  that  human  rights  conventions 
are  not  of  "International  concern"  or  do  not 
"affect  American  foreign  relations"  requires 
some  special  and  narrow  restriction  of  the 
natural  meaning  of  those  phrases.  It  necessi- 
tates a  new  doctrine  holding  that  a  treaty 
must  affect  American  foreign  relations  In  a 
particular  way,  that  It  further  only  certain 


kinds  of  foreign  relations  Interests,  and  fur- 
ther them  only  In  specific  ways.  I  know  of 
no  basis  for  any  such  limitation  on  the  treaty 
power:  Jefferson  did  not  suggest  it;  Hughes' 
remarks  have  no  suspicion  of  it;  none  of  the 
dicta  of  the  Court  states  or  Implies  it.  No  one 
during  the  Brlcker  controversy,  on  either 
side,  ever  Intimated  It;  Indeed,  such  a  con- 
stitutional doctrine  would  have  made  Sena- 
tor Bricker's  struggles  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution largely  unnecessary,  legally  as  well 
as  politically.  Most  Important,  there  Is  no 
basis  for  any  such  limitation  on  the  treaty 
power  in  the  only  possible  foundation  for  any 
such  limitation — the  requirement  that  a 
treaty  be  a  bona  fide  agreement  In  pursuit  of 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  misunderstanding  of 
."International  concern"  and  "relation  to 
American  foreign  policy"  has  resulted  be- 
cause some  have  confused  that  doctrine  with 
the  very  different  concept  of  "domestic  Juris- 
diction." In  part,  responsibility  for  this  con- 
fusion may  be  traced  to  the  original  Circular 
176,'"  promulgated  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  apparently  In  an  effort  to  console 
the  Brlcker  forces  after  the  defeat  of  their 
efforts  to  amend  the  Constitution.**  The  Cir- 
cular— an  Instruction  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment— provided : 

"Treaties  should  be  designed  to  promote 
United  States  interests  by  securing  action 
by  foreign  governments  In  a  way  deemed 
advantageous  to  the  United  States.  Treaties 
are  not  to  be  used  as  a  device  for  the  purpos* 
of  effecting  internal  social  changes  or  to  try 
to  circumvent  the  constitutional  procedures 
established  In  relation  to  what  are  essentially 
matters  of  domestic  concern."  " 

The  Circular,  It  should  be  noted,  an- 
nounced policy,  not  constitutional  doctrine. 
Indeed,  it  was  probably  designed  to  Impose 
as  policy  what  the  Brlcker  Amendment  would 
have  Imposed  as  constitutlonsd  law.  but 
which,  it  was  realized,  was  not  the  law  of 
the  Constitution  unamended.™  Still,  the  final 
clause  of  the  Circular  has  apparently  led 
some  to  argrue  that  the  Constitution  pre- 
cludes American  adherence  to  any  treaty 
that  deals  with  matters  "that  are  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States."  " 

Whatever  its  Intellectual  origins,  the 
argument  refiects  fundamental  miscon- 
ceptions. The  concept  of  "domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion" is  unknown  to  American  constitutional 
doctrine;  It  Is  well  known  to  international 
law."  Under  International  law,  a  matter  is 
deemed  to  be  within  a  country's  domestic 
Jurisdiction  if  it  is  not  governed  by  Interna- 
tional law  or  by  any  treaty  obilgation."  What 
Is  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  a  coun- 
try In  the  absence  of  treaty  ceases  to  be  so 
when  the  nation  enters  an  international 
agreement  on  the  subject."  To  suggest  that 
the  Constitution  forbids  treaties  as  to 
matters  that  are  "essentially  within  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States," 
is  to  bar  any  treaty  on  any  matter  not  already 
governed  by  customary  International  law  or 
previous  agreement.  Such  a  theory  would 
prevent  the  United  States  from  participating 
In  the  development  of  new  law  by  multi- 
lateral convention — the  principal  form  of 
International  legislation  today.  It  would  pre- 
clude many  provisions  In  treaties  of  com- 
merce, friendship  and  navigation.  In  treaties 
on  disarmament,  extradition,  nationality,  the 
prevention  of  double  taxation  and  a  host  ol 
other  subjects.  It  seems  patently  absurd.^^ 
In  any  event.  It  Is  a  limitation  which  no  one 
has  suggested  before  and  which  is  without 
foundation.  It  cannot  be  implied  In  Hughes' 
"International  concern"  limitation,  nor  can  It 
be  derived  from  the  character  and  purpose  of 
the  treaty  power  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign 
relations;  it  has  no  support  even  in  early 
writings  on  the  Constitution;  and  It  Is  con- 
tradicted by  the  history  of  American  treaty 
practice.  In  the  absence  of  treaty,  this  coun- 
try's armaments,  its  nationality  laws,  Its  im- 
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nilgratlon  policies,  all  He  within  its  "domestic 
Jurisdiction;"  yet  the  United  States  has 
negotiated  agreements  on  these  subjects  of 
international  concern  from  the  beginning 
of  Its  history  to  this  day. 

m 

Today,  human  rights  are  of  deep  "Inter- 
national concern";  they  have  an  Important 
place  In  the  foreign  relation  of  the  United 
States.  Human  rights  In  other  countries 
have  become,  Ineluctably,  this  country's  busi- 
ness. It  has  repeatedly  Joined  with  other  na- 
tions to  condemn  Invasions  of  human  rights 
In  conununlst  countries  as  well  as  in  South 
Africa.  For  the  United  States  to  insist  that 
a  nation's  treatment  of  its  own  inhabitants 
is  not  of  international  concern  would  itself 
have  grievous  Impact  on  American  foreign 
relations  with  Asian  and  African  countries. 
The  state  of  human  rights  in  the  United 
States,  m  turn.  Is  sharply  scrutinized  by 
others,  and  our  domestic  human  rights 
policies  are  developed  with  at  least  one  eye 
and  one  ear  to  the  world  outside.  For  decades 
now,  "In  the  ordinary  Intercourse  of  nations," 
human  rights  have  "been  made  subjects  of 
negotiation  and  treaty."  Sxirely,  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  prohibit  the  United  States 
from  negotiating  and  adhering  to  such 
treaties. 

Beneath  the  "neo-Brlcker"  doctrine  that 
would  deny  the  United  States  the  power  to 
adhere  to  such  treaties  lies,  perhaps,  the 
view  that  the  United  States  should  not  be 
negotiating  with  other  nations  on  "Internal 
matters,"  whether  those  of  South  Africa,  Rus- 
sia. Hitler's  Germany,  Castro's  Cuba,  or  the 
United  States.  That  Is  a  view  of  foreign  rela- 
tions which  this  country  rejected  almost  100 
years  ago.  Today  such  a  foreign  policy  Is  im- 
possible, even  were  It  desirable.  The  United 
States  cannot  avoid  Involvement  in  such 
"internal  affairs"  of  other  countries  and  It 
cannot  keep  other  nations  out  of  ours.  The 
price  of  International  influence  and  concern 
is  reciprocity.  Indeed,  the  price  of  United 
States  leadership  In  world  affairs  may  in- 
volve our  own  "Internal  affairs"  In  our 
foreign  relations  even  more  than  the  "In- 
ternal affairs"  of  others. 

Constitutional  interpretation  has,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  favored  the  broadest  con- 
struction of  the  power  to  govern.  The  Su- 
preme Court  long  ago  recognized  that  where 
power  is  granted  It  may  be  exercised  to  the 
fullest.  No  court  today  would  say  that  the 
commerce  power  la  limited  to  matters  which 
affect  commerce  in  one  particular  way  or  to 
a  limited  degree;  Indeed,  It  has  been  ex- 
tended farther  than  ever  to  support  new 
departures  in  human  rights  legislation  In 
the  United  States.™  The  spending  power  has 
emerged  as  a  principal  instrument  for  pro- 
moting general  welfare,  including  much  that 
comes  within  contemporary  conceptions  of 
human  rights."  A  hundred  years  after  Its 
adoption,  the  fourteenth  amendment  is 
being  read  to  warrant  novel  and  far-reaching 
legislation  to  promote  human  rights  In  the 
United  States.™  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  court  would  Insist  on  a  more  grudging 
and  niggardly  view  of  the  treaty  power  in 
order  to  prohibit  American  participation  In 
human  rights  conventions.  It  Is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  court  would  find  that  the 
Constitution  renders  the  United  States  Im- 
potent to  do  what  all  other  nations  can 
do— participate  In  one  of  the  major  develop- 
ments of  international  life  In  the  last  half- 
century.  It  Is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  any 
court  would  find  In  the  Constitution  a  re- 
quirement that  treaties  deal  with  matters 
of  "International  concern,"  or  "affect  the 
foreign  relations"  of  the  United  States,  in 
some  special  narrow  sense  unrelated  to  the 
realities  of  International  Intercourse  today. 

There  is  room  for  difference  about  the  de- 
M«bility  or  effectiveness  of  International 
human  rights  covenants,  or  of  American  par- 
ticipation m  such  covenants.  There  Is,  how- 
•w,    no    excuse    for    lawyers    to    fabricate 


constitutional  doctrine  to  confuse  the  Issue. 
Almost  ten  years  ago,  in  the  pages  of  this 
Review,  I  wrote : 

"Many  will  have  deep  sympathy  for  those 
who  dream  of  old  days  tho\ight  good,  or 
better;  who  yearn  for  decentralization  even 
In  foreign  affairs  and  matters  of  Interna- 
tional concern,  for  limitations  on  federal 
power,  for  Increase  in  the  importance  of  the 
States;  who  thrill  to  a  vrUd,  poig;nant, 
romantic  wish  to  turn  back  all  the  clocks, 
to  unlearn  the  learnings,  imtll  the  atom  Is 
unsplit,  weapons  unforged,  oceans  unnar- 
rowed,  the  Civil  War  unfought.  The  wish  re- 
mains Idle,  and  the  effort  to  diminish  power 
in  this  area  for  fear  that  It  may  not  be  used 
wisely  is  quixotic,  if  not  suicidal.  It  Is  not 
the  moment  to  attempt  it  when  all  ability, 
flexibility,  wisdom  are  needed  for  coopera- 
tion for  survival  by  a  frightened  race,  on 
a  diminishing  earth,  reaching  for  the 
moon."™ 

The  lesson  is  more  urgent  than  ever;  it  is 
yet  to  be  learned. 
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95  CoNC.  Rec.  7826   (1949). 

"  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Re- 
fugees, 189  U.N.T.S.  150  (1954). 

"32  Dept  of  State  Buix.  820,  822  (1955); 
aee  note  69  infra  and  accompanying  text, 
w  See  note  66  infra. 

"Congressional  Record,  vol.  110,  pt.  23, 
paiges  30908-30909. 

"The  principal  version  of  the  Brlcker 
Amendment,  prepared  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Is  contained  In  Hearings  on  SJ. 
Res.  1  and  SJ.  Res.  43  Before  a  Suboomm.  of 
the  Senate  Comm.  on  the  Judiciary,  83d 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  at  35-36  (1953). 

»«  American'  Bar  Association,  Report  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Peace  and  Law 
Through  United  Nations:  Human  Rights 
Conventions  and  Recommeruiations.  1  Int'l 
Law,  600,  607  (1967);  see  Hearings  on  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  Before  a  Subcomm. 
of  the  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Relatione. 
90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  passim  (1967). 

"  American  Bar  Association,  Report  of  the 
Standing    Committee    on    Peace    and    Law 


Through  United  Nations:  Human  Rights 
Conventions  and  Recommendations,  1  Int'l 
Law,  600,  601  (1967). 

"I  have  dealt  at  length  with  basic  con- 
stitutional doctrine  about  treaties  In  L. 
Henkin,  Arms  Control  and  Inspection  in 
American  Law  (1968)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Arms  Control],  particularly  In  chapter  III, 
at  25-46.  See  also  Henkin,  The  Treaty  Makers 
and  the  Law  Makers:  The  Law  of  the  Land 
and  Foreign  Relations,  107  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  903 
(1959)  [hereinafter  cited  as  Law  of  the 
Land];  Henkin.  The  Treaty  Makers  and  the 
Law  Makers:  The  Niagara  Reserva:tion,  66 
CoLtJM.  L.  Rev.  1151  (1966)  [hereinafter  cited 
as  Niagara  Reservation], 

"International  law  and  practice  know  no 
limitation  here  relevant.  See  L.  Oppenheim, 
International  Law  {  501  (8th  ed.  H.  Lau- 
terpacht  1955) .  But  cf.  U.N.  Charter  art.  103 

«Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said:  "Acts  of  Con- 
gress are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  only 
when  made  In  pursuance  of  the  Constitution 
while  treaties  are  declared  to  be  so  when 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  open  to  question  whether  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  means  more 
than  the  formal  acts  prescribed  to  make  the 
convention."  Missouri  v.  Holland.  252  U  S 
416,433  (1920). 

U.S.  Const,  art.  VI.  cl.  2  provides  in  part: 
"This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pur- 
suance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  of 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  states,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law 
of  the  Land. . . ." 

See  also  Arms  Control  29.  189-70  n.l4. 
The  myth  was  repeated  by  John  Foeter  Dulles 
shortly  before  he  became  Secretary  of  State, 
but  he  later  repudiated  the  statement.  Id.  at 
171  n.l4. 

"364  U.S.  1  (1957). 

"Id.  at  16-17.  See  also  Arms  Control  173 
n.l7.  Justice  Black  expounded  the  reasons 
for  the  language  of  the  supremacy  clause 
that  struck  Holmes,  see  note  20  supra.  See 
Generally  Asms  Control  169-72  n.l4. 

Even  the  first  amendment,  which  begins 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  ."  applies 
to  treaties  as  well.  See  Arms  Control  87,  179 
n.44. 

"•Various  statements  to  this  effect  going 
back  to  our  early  history  are  collected  In  H. 
Tucker,  Limitations  on  the  Treaty-Making 
Povsna  i}a-5l  (1916),  and  Mikell,  The  Ex- 
tent of  the  Treaty-Making  Power  of  the 
President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
57  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  435,  436-38  n.l  (1909) . 

*•  T.  Jefferson,  Manual  of  Parliamentart 
Practice  110  (1876),  quoted  In  5  J.  Moore, 
Digest  or  Interntional  Law  162  (1906).  See 
also  the  remarks  of  John  Calhoun  made  In 
1816,  recorded  In  29  Debates  and  Prockedinos 
IN  THE  Congress  of  the  United  States  632 
(1854). 

*In  2  J.  Stobt,  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  339  n.  3 
(5th  ed.  1861),  Joseph  Story  said:  "Mr.  Jef- 
ferson seems  at  one  time  to  have  thought 
that  the  Constitution  only  meant  to  author- 
ize the  President  and  Senate  to  carry  Into 
effect,  by  way  of  treaty,  any  power  they  might 
cotutitutionally  exercise.  At  the  same  time, 
he  admits  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  weak 
points  of  this  position.  4  Jefferson's  Corres. 
498.  What  are  such  powers  given  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate?  Could  they  make  appoint- 
ments by  treaty?" 

"  This  is  the  common  interpretation  of 
Jefferson's  dictum.  Of  course,  if  one  recog- 
nizes that  the  treaty  power  is  one  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  federal  government, 
and  that  what  comes  within  it  is  therefore 
not  reserved  to  the  states,  one  could  accept 
Jefferson's  statement  to  mean  that  there  may 
be  some  special  areas  reserved  to  the  states 
even  as  regards  the  treaty  power,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  treaty  cannot  cede  terriUwy  of 
a  state  without  its  consent.  See  text  accom- 
panying note  37  infra. 
"Presumably  It  could  deal  with  matters 
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whlcb  are  In  the  President's  domain  under 
the  Constitution. 

■  See  Q.  WsiOHT,  Th«  Contbol  of  Amku- 
CAK  FoRxioN  RxLATioMs  !  69  (1923).  The  Su- 
preme CSourt  Itself  never  gave  any  encourage- 
ment to  the  view  that  treaties  cannot  deal 
with  matters  that  are  within  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
always  Insisted  that  a  treaty  and  sUtute 
might  deal  with  the  same  matter,  and  that, 
for  example.  If  the  two  were  Inconsistent  the 
later  In  time  would  prevail.  E.g.,  Whitney  v. 
Robertson,  124  U.S.  190  (1888);  See  Abms 
CoNTBOL  39-31,  173-178  nn.30-33. 

"See  Law  of  the  Land  913-30.  Since  that 
was  written  the  Supreme  Court  has  found 
additional  powers  of  Congress  In  the  enforce- 
ment clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment. 
See  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641 
(1968).  See  aUo  United  States  v.  Quest,  383 
U.S.  745  (1966). 

«>  Asms  CoNTaoL,  S3-34,  176  n.36,  177  nJJ8. 
Compare  Clark  v.  Allen,  331,  U.S.  603  (1947), 
with  Asakura  v.  Seattle,  266  U.S.  332  (1934), 
and  Hauensteln  v.  Lynham,  100  UJB.  483 
(1879).  Fc«  the  authority  of  states  to  deal 
with  Inheritance  by  aliens  In  the  absence  of 
treaty,  see  Zschernlg  v.  Miller,  389  U.S.  429 
(1968). 

n  353  VS.  416,  433  ( 1930) .  Contrary  to  some 
Impressions,  Holmes  was  not  making  new  law. 
Arms  Control,  33-34,  176  n.36. 

-  See  Law  of  the  Land  909-13.  Even  before 
Missouri  V.  Holland,  362  U.S.  416  (1920),  the 
view  ejQ>ounded  by  Justice  Holmes  was  that 
of  the  majority.  Asms  Control,  33-34,  176 
nM.  On  the  other  hand,  even  after  Missouri 
V.  Holland  was  decided.  Its  Implications  were 
not  clearly  understood,  sometimes  even  by 
American  negotiators.  For  example,  Ameri- 
can representatives  for  some  time  continued 
to  claim  that  the  United  States  could  not 
undertake  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of 
armaments  because  manufacturing  was  local 
and  reserved  to  the  states.  The  Department 
of  State  recognized  Its  error  several  years 
later  and  ofBclally  abandoned  the  position  In 
1932.  Arms  Control  176-177  n.26. 

B  Missouri  V.  Holland,  263  U.S.  416,  434 
(1930),  (Holmes,  J.). 

""Our  conclusion  Is  unaffected  by  the 
Tenth  Amendment  .  .  .  The  amendment 
states  but  a  truism  that  all  la  retained  which 
has  not  been  surrendered."  United  States  v. 
Darby,  313  U.S.  100,  133-24  (1941). 

"Some  of  them,  at  least,  would  be  par- 
ticularly reluctant  to  claim  that  human 
rights  are  reserved  to  the  Congress.  Like 
Senator  Brlcker,  they  might  Insist  that  Con- 
gress could  not  deal  with  them  either.  But 
see  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  78  SUt.  241-68 
(1964),  28  U.S.O.  i  1447(d)  (1964),  43  UJ3.C. 
5  S  1971,  1975»-1975d,  2000a-2000h-6  (1964); 
cases  cited  note  29  supra. 
"  133  U.S.  268,  267  (1890). 
"Some  even  question  this  limitation.  See 
Arms  Control  177  n.30.  Other  limitations 
suggested  would  bar  the  use  of  a  treaty  to 
abolish  a  state's  mllltla  or  destroy  its  re- 
publican form  of  government.  Id.  at  34-36 
60-61. 

■Oeofroy  v.  Rlggs,  133  U.S.  258,  267  (1890) 
(emphasis  added).  The  same  Implication 
might  He  In  an  earlier  sentence  In  the  opin- 
ion, where  the  Court  stated:  "That  the  treaty 
power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  aU 
proper  subjects  of  negotiation  between  our 
government  and  the  governments  of  other 
nations.  Is  clear."  Id.  at  266. 

•Holden  V.  Joy.  84  VS.  (17  Wall.)  311, 
343  (1872). 

"Asakura  v.  Seattle,  368  UJ3.  332,  341 
(1924) . 

o  Santovlncenzo  v.  Bgmn,  384  VS.  80.  40 
<1931). 

«89  VS.C.  (14  Pet.)  MO  (1840). 

"  Id.  St  669.  The  sum  itat«mant.  In  slight 
paraphrase,  appears  In  Holdan  v.  Joy.  84  VS 
(17  W»U.)  311.  343  (1873).  In  that  case  Mr. 
Justice    Clifford    speaks    of   "thoae    objects 
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which  In  the  Intercourse  of  nations  had 
usually  been  regarded  as  the  proper  subjects 
of  negotiation  and  treaty.  If  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  natiue  of  our  government  and  the 
relation  between  the  States  and  the  United 
SUtea."  Id.  (footnote  omitted) .  If  Clifford  In- 
tended to  modify  Taney,  his  statement  might 
be  read  more  broadly — a  treaty  may  deal  not 
merely  with  matters  about  which  nations  had 
negotiated,  but  also  with  those  they  con- 
sidered proper  for  negotiation. 

"Bwt  cf.  Power  Authority  v.  FPC,  347  F. 
3d  638  (D.C.  Clr.).  vacated  aa  moot,  sub  nom. 
American  Pub.  Power  Ass'n  v.  Power  Author- 
ity, 366  U.S.  64  (1967).  However,  this  case 
was,  I  believe,  wrongly  decided.  See  note  65 
infra. 

"Early  In  our  history  some  treaties  were 
rejected  because  the  subject  matter  was 
within  the  domain  of  Congress  and  there- 
fore. It  was  thought,  not  within  the  treaty 
power.  See  Asms  Control  172  n.l4. 

"Calhoun,  too,  said:  "A  treaty  never  can 
legitimately  do  that  which  can  be  done  by 
law;  and  the  converse  Is  also  true."  29  Dk- 

BATKS    AND    PrOCTEDINOS    IN    THE    CONGRESS    OF 

TH»  Untted  States  532  (1854) , 

"  See  Q.  WRIGHT,  The  Control  ot  Ameri- 
can FoRxiQNS  Relations  {  69  (1922). 

-  See  Law  of  the  Land  921  n.41  and  text  ac- 
companying. 

"Holmes  v.  Jennlson,  39  U.S.  (14  Pet.)  640, 
569.  (1840). 

"Or  Clifford's  "objects,"  Holden  v.  Joy,  84 
U.S.  (17  WaU.)   211.  243   (1872). 

'^  "We  must  consider  what  this  country  has 
become  In  deciding  what  that  [Tenth] 
Amendment  has  reserved."  Missouri  v.  Hol- 
land. 252  U.S.  416,  433  (1920). 

"  See  text  accompanying  notes  10-11  supra. 

"  23  Proc.  Am.  Soc'y  Ujt'l  L.  194.  196-96 
(1929). 

"  He  spoke  In  response  to  urging  from  the 
floor  that  he  express  his  views.  Id.  at  193. 

»  "In  view  of  our  system  of  government  In 
the  United  States,  with  our  forty-eight  states 
and  our  federal  government  of  limited  pow- 
ers, the  United  States  could  not  Join  In  this 
action,  but  It  viewed  with  sympathetic  In- 
terest the  efforts  of  the  other  Amerloan  states 
to  obtain  legislative  uniformity."— Hughes, 
The  Outlook  for  Pan  Americanism — Some 
Observations  on  the  Sixth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States,  22  Proc.  Am. 
Soc'T  INT'L  L.  1,  12  (1928).  His  comments  In 
subsequent  discussion  suggest  that  In  his 
view  the  United  States  could  not  adhere  to 
the  Bustamante  Code  because  of  a  combina- 
tion of  constitutional  and  political  obstacles 
Id.  at  61-62. 

The  official  declaration  of  the  American 
delegation  stated  In  part : 

"The  Delegation  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  regrets  very  much  that  It  Is  unable 
at  the  present  time  to  approve  the  Code  of 
Dr.  Bustamante,  as  In  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
relations  among  the  states  members  of  the 
Union  and  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government,  It  finds  It  very  difficult 
to  do  so." — Pan  Akxricam  Union,  Treaties 
AND  Conventions  Signed  at  the  Sixth  In- 
ternational CONTKBZITCX  OT  AMERICAN  STATES 
36.  69   (1950). 

"For  example.  Professor  Manley  O.  Hud- 
son, 22  Proc.  Am.  Socy  Int'l  L.  60  (1928), 
and  Charles  H.  Butler,  28  Proc  Am.  Soc'y 
Int'l  L.  177  (1929). 

"  22  Proc.  Am.  Soc'T  Int'l  L.  61-62  (1928) ; 
see  Hudson's  remarks,  id.  at  60.  It  Is  clear 
that  there  was,  at  that  time,  a  lag  In  the 
State  Department's  appreciation  oT  the  Im- 
plications of  Missouri  V.  Holland.  See  note 
32  supra  and  note  63  infra. 

''E.g.,  Hughes'  statement:  "But  If  we  at- 
tempted to  use  the  treaty  making  power 
...  to  control  matters  which  normally  and 
appropriately  were  within  the  local  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States.  ..."  23  Paoc.  Am.  SoCt 
Int'l  L.  196  (1929). 

■*  In  further  discussion  of  the  BosUmants 


Code  on  private  International  law  during  the 
1929  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  ot 
InternaUonal  Law.  Hughes  admitted  that 
"doubtless  there  were  many  matters  consid- 
ered which  were  not  entirely  of  local  con- 
cern," and  he  recognized,  in  general,  that 
there  may  be  concerns  "which  perhaps  un- 
der former  conditions  had  been  entirely  local 
(but  which]  had  become  so  related  to  Inter- 
national matters  that  an  International  regu- 
lation could  not  appropriately  succeed  with- 
out embracing  the  local  affairs  as  well  "  33 
Proc.  Am.  Soc't  Int'l  L.  196  (1929).  But  he 
ImpUed  that  some  aspects  of  the  confUcti 
enterprise  might  be  of  strlcUy  local  inter- 
est, and  that  merely  to  achieve  uniformity 
of  practice  within  different  nations  might 
not  be  a  proper  subject  of  a  treaty.  Id  But 
see  note  63  infra. 

"Restatement  (Second)  or  Foreign  Rela- 
TioNS  Law  i  117  (1966).  I  have  assumed  that 
Jefferson's  statement  and  Hughes'  are  gen 
erally  equivalent.  If  there  Is  any  difference 
between  the  requirement  that  a  treaty  "con- 
cem  the  other  party"  and  that  it  be  of  "in- 
ternatlonal  concern,"  the  difference  does  not 
seem  relevant  for  otir  purpose.  Suggestions 
that  there  are  relevant  differences  between 
"international  concern"  and  "multi-national 
concern"  are  not  persuasive.  If,  as  I  beUeve 
the  Justification  for  any  "InternaUonal  con-^ 
cem"  limitation  derives  from  the  purpose  of 
the  treaty  power,  the  real  test  should  be 
whether  a  treaty  Is  entered  Into  as  an  act  of 
foreign  policy  In  pursuance  of  American 
foreign  relations.  See  note  61  infra. 

"When  Hughes  spoke  of  this  quesUon 
after  he  became  Chief  Justice  he  spoke  of 
"all  subjects  that  properly  pertain  to  our 
foreign  relations."  Santovlncenzo  v  Erran 
284  U.S.  30,  40  (1931).  '  ' 

"  Even  the  case  that  Inspired  Hughes'  con- 
cern hardly  affords  a  realistic  example  Theo- 
retically, his  principle  might  bar  treaties 
which  develop  "uniform  laws"  where  neither 
the  United  states  nor  the  other  party  ha« 
any  substantial  Interest  In  whether  or  not 
their  countries  have  such  uniform  laws.  But 
even  If  nations  should  bother  to  have  their 
experts  Join  to  develop  those  uniform  laws, 
they  would  hardly  Incorporate  such  laws  In 
a  trearty  unless  they  had  some  foreign-policy 
Interest  In  common  standards.  In  binding 
other  nations  to  these  standards,  and  were 
willing  to  bind  themselves  In  exchange.  But 
see  note  63  infra.  For  a  dlsctisslon  of  some 
different  kinds  of  concerns  that  may  lead 
nations  to  negotiate  a  treaty  or  Include  a 
particular  provision,  see  Niagara  Reservation 
1164-69. 

"  The  agreement  that  troubled  Hughes  af- 
fords an  Interesting  Instance.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  In  1928,  I  am  con- 
fident that  today  a  treaty  providing  for  uni- 
form principles  of  private  International  law 
In  regard  to  cases  of  conflicts  of  law  between 
nations  would  be  a  valid  treaty  dealing  with 
a  matter  of  international  concern.  In  recent 
years  the  United  States  has  adhered  to  the 
Hague  Conference  on  Private  International 
Law.  Today,  principles  of  conflcts  of  law  be- 
tween nations  are  probably  subject  to  fed- 
eral, not  state,  law,  precisely  because  they 
affect  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.  See  Banco  Naclonal  de  Cuba  v.  Sab- 
batlno,  376  U.S.  398,  425-26  (1964);  Henkln. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Power  of  the  Federal 
Courts:  Sabbatlno,  64  Colcm.  L.  Rev.  806. 
820-21  n.61  (1964). 

•«In  most  respects,  at  least,  the  subject* 
with  which  such  treaties  generally  deal  are 
already  In  the  federal  domain,  and  do  not 
make  new  law.  but  only  confirm  what  is 
already  federal  law.  See  note  66  infra. 

"Law  of  the  Land  911-13  (footnotei 
omitted) : 

"Opponents  of  human  rights  conventions 
have  also  Invoked  Power  Authority  v.  P1K3, 
347  F.2d  638  (D.C.  Clr.).  vacated  aa  moot, 
sub  nom.  American  Pub.  Power  Ass'n  v.  Pow- 
er Authority.  356  VS.  64  (1967).  That 
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I  believe,  was  wrongly  decided.  See  Niagara 
Reservation,  passim.  In  any  event,  it  has 
no  relevance  to  our  question.  That  case  held 
that  a  Senate  reservation  to  a  treaty  with 
Canada,  providing  that  the  treaty  would  not 
go  into  effect  In  the  United  States  until  Con- 
gress adopted  legislation,  did  not  have  the 
effect  of  law  In  the  United  States  since  It 
was  not  part  of  the  contract  with  Canada. 
That  case  suggeota  that  only  provisions  that 
are  "contractual,"  i.e.,  pert  of  the  agreement 
with  the  foreign  nation,  can  be  law  of  the 
land.  Nothing  In  that  case  suggests  any 
limitations  on  the  kinds  of  provisions  that 
can  be  made  subject  of  a  contract  with  other 
nations.  In  a  human  rights  convention,  the 
provisions  are  "contractual,"  imposing  ob- 
ligations upon  the  parties. 

"The  majority  opinion  In  the  case  adopted 
the  views  of  Professor  Jessup,  counsel  for 
the  Povrar  Authority  in  the  case,  and  author 
of  a  legal  memorandum  published  earlier 
on  the  same  Issues.  Professor  Jessup  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  the 
position  which  would  have  the  Individual 
a  subject  of  International  law,  and  has  ex- 
pressly favored  multilateral  conventions  to 
promote  human  rights."  P.  Jessup,  A  Mod- 
ern Law  or  Nations  87-93  (1948). 

"Even  minor  agreements  have  a  foreign 
relations  purpose.  In  1963  President  Kennedy 
asked  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  three  United  Nations  conventions  dealing 
with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  abolition 
of  forced  labor,  and  the  enforcement  of  po- 
litical rights  of  women.  He  said: 

"United  States  law  Is,  of  course,  already 
in  conformity  with  these  conventions,  and 
ratification  would  not  require  any  change  in 
our  domestic  legislation.  However,  the  fact 
that  our  Constitution  already  assxires  us  of 
these  rights  does  not  entitle  us  to  stand 
aloof  from  documents  which  project  our  own 
heritage  on  an  international  scale.  The  day- 
to-day  unfolding  of  events  makes  it  ever 
clearer  that  our  own  welfare  Is  Interrelated 
with  the  rights  and  freedoms  assured  the 
peoples  of  other  nations. 

"These  conventions  deal  with  human 
rights  which  may  not  yet  be  secure  in  other 
countries;  they  have  provided  models  for 
the  drafters  of  constitutions  and  laws  in 
newly  independent  nations;  and  they  have 
Influenced  the  policies  of  governments  pre- 
paring to  accede  to  them.  Thus,  they  Involve 
ciurent  problems  in  many  countries. 

"They  will  stand  as  a  sharp  reminder  of 
world  opinion  to  all  who  may  seek  to  violate 
the  human  rights  they  deflne.  They  also 
serve  as  a  continuous  commitment  to  respect 
these  rights.  There  is  no  society  so  advanced 
that  it  no  longer  needs  periodic  recommit- 
ment to  human  rights. 

"The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  re- 
nounce responsibility  for  support  of  the 
very  fundamentals  which  distinguish  our 
concept  of  government  from  all  forma  of 
tyranny." — Hearings  on  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions Before  a  Sul>comm.  of  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  Foreign  Relations,  90th  Cong.,  ist 
Sees.  40  (1967). 

"U-S.  Dep't  of  State,  Dep't  Clr.  No.  176 
(1966),  reprinted  in  50  Am.  J.  Int'l  L.  784 
(1956). 

"  For  other  reassurances  to  the  Brickerites, 
see  Law  of  the  Land  934-36  n.66. 

'VS.  Dept  of  SUte,  Dept  Clr.  No.  176,  at 
3  (1965).  The  Circular,  In  turn,  echoes  re- 
marks made  by  Dulles  two  years  earlier  dur- 
mg  the  hearings  on  the  Brlcker  Amendment. 
See  Bearings  on  SJ.  Res.  1  and  SJ.  Res.  43 
Before  a  Sulycomm.  of  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
the  Judiciary,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Seas.  834-36 
(1968).  The  circular  has  since  been  revised 
and  the  quoted  language  ellnUnated. 

"  In  fact,  when  President  Kennedy  in  1968 
sent  three  minor  hximan  rights  conventions 
K>  the  Senate,  see  note  66  supra,  it  did  even- 
toMily  consent  to  one  of  them.  Oono  Bac 
'fJ\J18,  pt.  33.  pp.  30906-06  (consent  to  eon-' 
ventlon  on  alxdmon  of  slavery). 


"  American  Bar  Association,  Report  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Peace  and  Law 
Through  United  Nations:  Human  Rights 
Conventions  and  Recommendations,  1  Int'l. 
Law.  600,  601  (1967).  Note  that  the  Circular, 
supra  note  69,  speaks  of  "domestic  concern," 
not  of  "domestic  Jurisdiction."  The  latter  has 
became  a  term  of  art  in  International  law; 
the  former  has  not.  See  notes  73-74  infra  and 
accompanying  text.  The  Circular  ra&y  have 
Intended  to  use  "domestic  concern"  In  con- 
tradistinction to  Hughes'  "international  con- 
cern." In  fact,  this  Is  a  leading  play  on  words. 
"Domestic  concern"  and  "International  con- 
cern" are  not  closed,  exclusive  categories.  To 
say  that  something  Is  essentially  a  matter  of 
domestic  concern  may  be  merely  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing a  determination  not  to  negati&te 
about  it.  But  what  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
"domestic  concern"  becomes  a  matter  of  "In- 
ternational concern"  if  nations  do,  in  fact, 
decide  to  bargain  about  It.  See  note  76  infra. 

"  Compare  U.N.  Charter  art.  3,  para.  7, 
with  Declaration  on  the  Part  of  the  United 
States,  61  Stat.  1318  (1948),  TJ.A.S.  No.  1668 
(promulgated  Aug.  14,  1946),  in  which  the 
United  States  accepted,  with  reservations, 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  under  l.CJ.  Stat.  art.  36, 
para.  3.  One  of  the  stipulated  exceptions  re- 
lated to  ".  .  .  disputes  with  regard  to  mat- 
ters which  are  essentially  within  the  domes- 
tic Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  determined  by  the  United  States  of 
America.  .  .  ."  Declaration  on  the  Part  of  the 
United  States,  supra. 

'"See  e.g..  Declaration  on  the  Part  of  the 
United  States,  61  Stat.  1218  (1946),  T.I.AJ3. 
No.  1698  (promulgated  Aug.  14.  1946). 

'« See  Advisory  Opinion  on  Nationality  De- 
crees Issued  in  Tunis  and  Morocco.  (1933] 
P.C.I.J.  ser.  B.  No.  4. 

">  The  authors  of  this  argument  might  in- 
sist that  they  are  using  "domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion" In  some  special  sense.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  Is.  It  would  seem  that  they  are  try- 
ing by  this  phrase  to  read  back  into  the  Con- 
stitution the  notion  that  a  treaty  may  not 
deal  with  a  "local  matter" — a  notion  long 
rejected  and  finally  demolished  in  MissouH 
v.  Holland.  The  point  is  that  the  concept  of 
"domestic  Jurisdiction"  is  irrelevant  to  the 
constitutional  question  whether  an  agree- 
ment relates  to  our  foreign  relations  and 
has  some  foreign  policy  purpose. 

'•£.ff..  Heart  of  Atlanta  Motel  v.  United 
States,  379  U.S.  241  (1964);  Katzenbach  v. 
McClung,  379  U.S.  294  (1964) . 

"  See,  e.g.,  steward  Mach.  Co.  v.  Davis, 
301  U.8.  648  (1937). 

'"E.g.  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641 
(1966).  See  also  United  States  v.  Guest,  383 
U.S.  746  (1966). 

'»  Law  of  the  Land,  936. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KINO  DAY— SEN- 
ATE  JOINT   RESOLUTION   5 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  in  siransoring  a 
resolution  to  designate  January  15  of 
every  year  as  Martin  Luther  King  Day. 

On  April  4,  1968,  the  Nation  and  the 
world  was  shocked  and  saddened  at  the 
brutal  loss  of  a  truly  great  leader.  His 
long  years  of  commitment  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  racial  equality  and  the 
leadership  he  gave  will  be  his  true  monu- 
ment in  history.  It  Is  most  fitting,  how- 
ever, that  we  pay  honor  and  give  con- 
tinued attention  to  the  goals  which  he 
set  before  us  by  setting  aside  this  day 
each  year. 

This  resolution  designates  January  15 
of  each  year  as  Martin  Luther  EUng  Day 
and  authorizes  the  President  to  issue  the 
wproprlate  proclamation.  On  this  day 


citizens  across  the  entire  Nation  pay 
tribute  to  the  goals  which  Dr.  King  so 
nobly  served.  Let  us  also  renew  ea(^ 
year  on  that  day  our  national  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  racial  equality  and 
Justice  for  every  person  in  every  part  of 
this  Nation. 


UJ3.  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  support  an 
Irreversible  policy  of  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam.  In  that  context  I  support  the 
action  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  solely  on 
the  basis  that  it  may  be  directly  related 
to  the  acceleration  of  our  troop  with- 
drawals. 

For  years,  Oambodia  and  Laos  have 
been  used  as  supply  routes  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Bombing  was  not  a  successful  means  of 
halting  the  flow  of  troops  and  material. 
If,  however,  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
able  to  block  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  this 
may  be  the  best  means  of  slowing  down 
their  war  effort  and  enabling  the  United 
States  to  accelerate  its  withdrawal. 

On  February  13,  1971,  the  Economist 
magazine  published  an  article  entitled 
"Just  What  Giap  Ordered."  I  commend 
the  allele  to  the  Senate  as  we  consider 
means  of  facilitating  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vietnam  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JiTBT  What  Giap  Ordered 

the  attack  into  LAOS  IS  JK  ACCORDANCE  WITH 
the  best  ADVICE  AVAILABLE  ON  THE  INDO- 
CHINA   WAR 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  finally  gone 
ahead  with  the  operation  in  southern  Laos 
that  they  have  been  dreaming  about  for 
years.  The  Americans  mounted  a  huge  logis- 
tical exercise  up  around  Khe  Sanh  to  support 
them,  and  American  planes  and  helicopters 
nosed  ahead  as  the  South  Vietnamese  drove 
westward  down  Route  9  into  Laos  soon  after 
daybreak  on  Monday.  But  on  the  ground 
they  wUl  have  to  face  the  enemy  alone.  They 
have  already  shown  some  efficiency  In  of- 
fensive operations  in  Cambodia.  This  will  be 
a  harsher  test  of  their  staying  power.  So 
far  there  have  been  only  a  few  early  skir- 
mishes between  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  communist  forces  posted  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  trails;  *  *  *.  But  there  could  be 
some  major  battles  ahead. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  the  North 
Vietnamese  may  be  more  interested  in  tak- 
ing on  the  South  Vietnamese  tlian  they  were 
in  Cambodia  in  April  and  May  last  year. 
when  they  simply  faded  away  Into  the  bush. 
The  terrain  favours  them  as  practised  guer- 
rillas; they  know  ths  Ue  of  the  land,  and 
they  may  try  to  cut  off  South  Vietnamese 
units  and  encircle  them.  They  may  be  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  fac- 
ing American  ground  troops—although  no 
one  should  underrate  the  battalions  from 
South  Vietnam's  1st  Division  that  have 
moved  into  Laos.  But  the  big  fact<»'  is  that 
the  stakes  in  Laos  are  even  higher  than  they 
were  in  Cambodia.  If  they  lost  control  of 
their  Laotian  supply  lines,  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  eventually  be  forced  to  piill 
out  ot  the  war  In  Cambodia  and  South  Viet- 
nam. Those  supply  lines  are  what  this  oper- 
ation is  all  about.  The  surprising  thing  is  not 
that  President  Nixon  consented  to  the  entry 
Into  Laos  now,  but  that  it  did  not  t^k^ 
place  three  or  four  years  earlier. 
It  Is  not  clear  how  much  the  South  Viet- 
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lULtneae  will  try  to  do.  They  may  already 
have  occupied  Tchepone,  the  gutted  town 
35  miles  from  the  frontier  that  has  been 
used  by  the  communists  as  a  staging-post 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails.  They  may  try 
to  scoop  up  some  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
supply  dumps  hidden  farther  north  along 
the  trails.  That  may  be  the  limit  of  their 
ambitions.  They  could  then  hope  to  go  home 
and  display  a  collection  of  c^tured  arms 
and  supplies  comparable  to  what  the  Ameri- 
cans brought  bade  from  Cambodia.  But  the 
scale  of  the  manoeuvres  that  have  been 
taking  place  In  the  north-west  comer  of 
South  Vietnam  suggests  that  they  are  aim- 
ing for  something  bigger.  They  may  fling  a 
task-force  farther  west.  In  a  bid  to  recapture 
the  towns  of  Attop^u  and  Saravane  on  the 
Bolovens  plateau.  The  way  Vice-President 
Ky  was  talking  on  Wednesday  suggests  that 
their  mnT'"T""  target  would  be  to  establish 
a  bloclEing  position  across  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trails,  hold  on  to  It  until  the  monsoon  In 
May,  and  go  back  again  when  the  rain  stops. 

It  Is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  Importance 
of  those  trails.  Winding  through  the  Jungle 
of  eastern  Laos  like  knotted  strings  of  hippy 
beads,  dotted  with  relay  stations  and  supply 
dximps,  they  are  the  lifeline  that  binds  all 
the  communist  forces  fighting  In  Indochina 
to  North  Vietnam.  Can  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  the  Americans  cut  that  lifeline? 
Past  experience  has  bred  considerable 
scepticism.  Laos  has  been  described  as  the 
most-bombed  coiintry  on  earth,  and  yet  all 
the  bombing  of  six  years  has  failed  to  halt 
the  movement  of  men  and  supplies  down  the 
trails.  Expensive  new  gadgetry  for  tuning  In 
on  enemy  movements  (microphones,  seismic 
sensors,  laser  beams)  has  Improved  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  bombing,  but  the  carriers  keep 
on  coming. 

The  problem  has  to  be  tackled  on  the 
ground  If  It  Is  to  be  tackled  at  all.  But  It 
Is  hard  to  forecast  the  cost  of  a  successful 
land  attack  on  the  trails.  Some  doubters  in 
the  American  State  Department  are  said  to 
maintain  that  it  would  take  100,000  men  to 
hold  a  line  across  the  trails.  And  the  border 
region  Is  about  as  flat  as  a  screwed-up  piece 
of  paper.  The  South  Vietnamese  and  the 
Americans  who  tried  for  several  years  to 
break  Into  the  A  Sbau  valley  (one  place 
where  the  trails  debouch  Into  South  Viet- 
nam) found  It  hard  to  get  their  bearings  and 
easy  to  fall  into  an  ambush.  It  has  yet 
to  be  proved  that  the  South  Vietnamese  can 
do  better  in  Laos.  Tet  the  reasons  for  try- 
ing are  quite  plain.  There  Is  evidence  to 
suggest  that  the  communists  have  built  up 
very  large  stockpiles  of  arms  and  supplies 
along  the  trails  over  the  past  few  months, 
and  the  Saigon  generals  may  be  hoping  to 
bag  enough  of  these  to  throw  the  enemy  off 
balance  and  delay  any  major  communist 
offensive  in  South  Vietnam  for  up  to  18 
months.  Like  the  Cambodia  operation,  the 
Laos  offensive  may  be  designed  to  buy  time. 
It  holds  many  risks,  but  they  are  worth 
taking. 

The  South  Vietnamese  are  trying  to  turn 
one  of  the  basic  principles  of  North  Viet- 
nam's strategist.  General  Glap,  to  their  own 
advantage.  Olap  insists  that  one  of  the  prime 
goals  for  a  general  must  be  to  deprive  his 
opponents  of  a  "safe  rear  base"  while  looking 
after  his  own.  Probably  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  not  carry  the  war  into  North 
Vietnam  (although  there  are  some  Saigon 
generals  who  talk  that  way  and  Bome 
alarmists  in  Hanoi  who  llstm  to  them)  but 
they  are  aiming  to  sever  the  "great  rear" 
of  North  Vietnam  from  the  communists' 
front-line  troops.  The  Indochina  wax  has 
changed  character  since  the  Americans  began 
to  apply  NapMleon's  dictum  that  an  army 
marches  on  Its  stomach.  For  the  moment. 
It  is  a  war  for  supply-lines.  In  which  the 
American  side  enjoys  the  continuing  ad- 
vantage of  the  inviolable  sea  and  Bix  links 
between   Vietnam    and   the   United   States, 


and  improved  communications  Inside  South 
Vietnam.  The  new  emphasis  partly  stems 
from  the  personal  Influence  of  General 
Abrams,  the  present  American  commander 
in  South  Vietnam,  who  is  one  of  those  who 
understand  that  the  difference  between  vic- 
tory and  defeat  can  t>e  measured  out  in  rice- 
sacks  and  cartridges  as  well  as  in  men's 
lives.  It  means  that,  temporarily  at  least, 
the  American  side  has  carried  the  war  into 
territory  the  enemy  had  made  his  own. 

The  mystery  is  how  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  choose  to  respond.  They  may  try  to 
create  a  diversion.  In  northern  Laos  they 
have  already  been  inching  westward,  mop- 
ping up  Isolated  military  poets  on  the  PlEUn 
of  Jars  and  getting  uncomfortably  close  to 
the  Mekong  valley,  where  the  government 
still  clings  to  the  major  towns.  They  are  al- 
ready within  easy  reach  of  the  royal  capital, 
Luang  Prabang,  and  the  headquarters  of 
General  Vang  Pao's  irregulstf  army.  They 
could  strike  at  the  capital  Itself.  The  Lao- 
tians have  been  busily  setting  up  fortifica- 
tions around  the  Vietnamese  airport  in  the 
fear  that  communist  saboteurs  may  try  to 
imitate  the  attack  they  made  at  Pnom  Penh 
last  month.  By  inflicting  a  new  reverse  on 
the  Laotians,  the  communists  would  deepen 
the  political  rifts  in  Vientiane  and  might 
provoke  the  fall  of  the  prime  minister. 
Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  who  is  bitterly 
criticised  by  those  in  the  army  and  the  cab- 
inet who  think  he  has  been  too  docile  in  the 
face  of  North  Vietnamese  incursions.  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  he  went. 

But  what  the  South  Vietnamese  are  doing 
in  Laos  will  not  do  much  more  damage  to 
that  vulnerable  little  buffer-state  than  has 
been  done  already  by  other  people.  The  South 
Vietnamese  are  certainly  not  the  ones  who 
exploded  the  sad  illusion  of  Laotian  "neu- 
trality." Very  few  people  believed  the  claims 
of  the  Pathet  Lao,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Russians  that  the  Geneva  agreement  on 
Laotian  neutrality  was  violated  when  Gen- 
eral Lam's  column  went  over  the  border.  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  been  tramping  up 
and  down  on  that  agreement  for  years.  And 
though  Prince  Souvtmna  has  dissociated 
himself  from  the  South  Vietnamese  opera- 
tion he  was  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
communists  were  the  flrst  to  violate  his 
country's  territory,  and  that  the  Ixwder  areas 
were  completely  beyond  his  control. 

Even  in  the  United  States  there  has  so  far 
been  surprisingly  little  opposition;  see  page 
41.  The  American  senator  who  insisted 
that  Mr.  Nixon  has  opened  a  "third 
front"  did  not  flnd  many  public  supporters 
to  echo  his  conviction  of  fresh  catastrophe. 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  pulled  off  a 
minor  public  relations  coup — that  the  gag 
imposed  on  the  press  last  week  persuatded  so 
many  people  that  a  Laos  operation  was  al- 
ready under  way  that  when  it  did  happen 
they  were  left  with  nothing  much  to  say.  It 
may  also  be  that  the  operation  was  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  Apollo  moon  flight  in 
order  to  have  the  kind  of  effect  the  official 
Chinese  news  agency  forecast  when  it  de- 
clared that  "the  American  President  Is  mak- 
ing people  look  up  Into  the  heavens  so  they 
will  forget  what  la  happening  on  earth."  But 
there  is  no  need  to  forget.  After  all,  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  idea  that  the  Vietnam 
war  involves  all  of  Indochina.  The  future 
seciirity  of  South  Vietnam,  and  of  Cambodia, 
depends  above  all  on  the  security  of  their 
frontiers  against  the  steady  flow  of  armed 
men  and  organisers  and  propagandists  and 
guns  and  ammunition  which  North  Vietnam 
has  been  exporting  into  its  neighbours  ever 
since  the  end  of  the  19608.  Even  Laos  may 
one  day  be  secure  if  that  flow  can  be  stopped. 
The  war  comes  from  Hanoi.  The  frontiers 
will  always  b«  vulnerable.  But  anything  that 
helps  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  North  Viet- 
namese inflltratlon  Is  a  gain;  and  if  South 
Vietnam's  troops  flght  well,  that  is  what 
this  operation  will  do. 


PROPOSED  SALE  OF  NA-HONAL 
AND  DULLES  AIRPORTS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  new  budget  that  the 
admlniftration  will  sell  National  and 
Dulles  Airports  has  stirred  considerable 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  State  and 
local  officials  in  this  area.  The  announce- 
ment provides  little  detailed  informa- 
tion about  the  proposed  sale  and,  until 
now,  there  has  been  no  elaboration  by 
the  administration.  In  order  to  answer 
some  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised,  I  wrote  last  month  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  requesting 
some  clarification  of  the  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  replies  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  replies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  26,  1971. 
Hon.  William  B.  Spong,  Jr. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Spong:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  February  8  concerning  the  proposal 
contained  in  the  President's  Budget  for  the 
sale  of  the  National  Capital  Alrf>orts.  As  you 
suggest,  this  is  not  a  new  proposal,  as  it  was 
previously  Included  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  sul>mlsslan. 

With  regard  to  your  questions,  I  would 
note  that  even  though  the  proposal  ap- 
peared initially  in  last  year's  economy  pack- 
age, the  Administration's  decision  to  pro- 
pose the  sale  of  the  airports  was  not  chiefly 
motivated  because  of  economy.  The  proposal 
Is  chiefly  motivated  by  the  belief  that  the 
oj>eratlon  of  airports  is  not  Etn  appropriate 
function  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. We  feel  that  it  would  be  more  suitable 
for  these  airports  to  be  placed  under  local 
or  regional  ownership  and  have  the  same 
relationship  to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation as  do  all  other  such  airports  through- 
out the  country.  It  was  this  concept  that  has 
basically  motivated  the  Administration  to 
again  propose  the  sale  of  the  airports,  al- 
though the  disposition  of  the  airports  may 
result  in  some  immediate  economy  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

You  fiulher  question  the  natxire  of  the 
$105  million  estimate  Included  in  the  btidget 
as  a  "one-time  savings."  This  number  does 
not  reflect  a  "cost  avoidance"  factor,  but 
does  in  fact  reflect  the  approximate  current 
depreciated  value  of  the  two  airports.  While 
it  Is  hoped  that  the  sale  of  the  airports  can 
be  consummated  in  flscal  year  1972,  it  Is 
realized  that  the  time  involved  in  obtain- 
ing suitable  legislation  and  consummating 
such  a  sale  may,  in  fact,  result  in  the  actual 
sale  not  being  accomplished  during  the  flscal 
year.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Inflation  of  estimated  budgetary  receipts  In 
the  President's  Budget,  this  amount  was  not 
included  in  total  estimated  governmental 
receipts.  The  Administration  is  currently 
preparing  legislation  on  this  matter  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  near 
future. 

We  appreciate  the  intweet  you  have  shown 
In  this  matter.  If  we  can  toe  of  further  assist- 
ance to  you,  please  contact  us. 
Sincerely, 

John  Volpi. 

Thi  Whtte  House, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  S.  1971. 
Hon.  William  B.  Spong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sxnatob  Spong:  I  am  attaching  an 
information  sheet  on  the  proposed  sale  of 
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Dulles  and   National   Airports.   It   is  hoped 
that  this  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

If  I  can  provide  additional  information, 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  L.  Gdtord, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Pretident. 

Information  Shxet  on  Sale  of  National 
Capital  Airports 

Q.  Why  would  the  Government  want  to 
sell  National  and  Dulles  Airports? 

A.  The  idea  of  the  sale  of  the  National 
Capital  Airports  has  l>een  under  study  for 
a  long  time.  The  flrst  proposal  to  separate 
the  airports  from  direct  Federal  control  was 
made  in  1952.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  get  out  of  the  airport  busi- 
ness: 

Dulles  and  National  Airports  are  the  only 
commercial  airports  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government,  yet  they  serve  the 
general  public  like  all  other  public  airp>orts. 
There  is  little  reason  why  they  have  to  be 
run  by  the  Federal  Government  rather  than 
by  a  private,  local,  state,  or  regional  entity. 

There  are  elements  of  a  "conflict  of  in- 
terest" in  FAA  handling  of  Dulles  and  Na- 
tional Airports  because  of  other  FAA  re- 
sponslbUitles  in  the  area  of  airport  certifllca- 
tlon,  allocation  of  airport  grants,  and  concern 
with  airline  Industry  flnances. 

The  Federal  Government  has  pushed  for 
a  long  time  for  better  regional  airport  plan- 
ning. The  proposal  of  the  sale  of  the  National 
Capital  Airports  will  give  the  Government 
an  opportunity  to  investigate  various  options 
for  combining  the  airports  with  other  nearby 
airports  and/or  regional  organizations  in 
order  to  better  utilize  and  balance  existing 
airport  resources. 

Q.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal? 

A.  The  issue  Is  still  being  studied  and  a 
definite  legislative  proposal  will  be  made  to 
Congress  later  in  the  year.  The  options  which 
are  now  bemg  considered  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Creation  by  Congress  of  a  COMSAT-type 
corporate  enterprise  to  operate  the  two  air- 
ports with  authority  to  operate  other  regional 
airports  (e.g..  Friendship); 

Creation  by  Congress  of  a  regional  airport 
authority  comprised  of  D.C,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland  with  authority  to  operate  other 
regional  airports  (e.g..  Friendship);  and 

Authorization  by  Congress  of  a  transfer 
of  existing  facilities  to  some  private  or  pub- 
lic utility  (e.g.,  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority)  as  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Spong,  to  be  controlled  in  the  public 
Interest  by  being  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of 
some  form  of  public  utilities  regulatory  body. 

Congressional  authorization  is  required  be- 
fore the  airports  are  transferred  out  of  Fed- 
eral Jiulsdictlon. 

Q.  How  much  will  the  airports  sell  for? 

A  The  1972  budget  indicates  a  possible 
sale  price  of  $105M.  This  is  the  depreciated 
book  value  of  the  land  and  facilities.  The  air- 
ports cost  more  than  this  amount  to  build 
originally,  and  If  the  appreciated  value  of 
the  land  were  added  to  the  price,  the  figure 
would  be  much  higher.  The  details  are  yet  to 
be  worked  out  In  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  we  anticipate  that  a  sale  price  will  have 
to  be  negotiated  between  the  Government 
and  any  prospective  party  to  which  the  air- 
ports might  be  transferred. 

Q.  Are  NaUonal  and  Dulles  Airports  self- 
sustaining  operations? 

A.  In  1972  for  the  first  time,  Dulles  Airport 
w  expected  to  rettirn  an  operating  profit  of 
WIOK.  This  makes  both  airjiorts  self-sus- 
taining in  terms  of  recovery  of  direct  oper- 
*tlng  costs  through  revenues.  However,  when 
interest  and  depreciation  are  added,  the  air- 
ports are  Jointly  expected  to  be  In  a  net 
deficit    situation    of    $i.8M    for    FT    1972 


(-$5.4M  for  Dulles  and  +$3.5M  for  Na- 
tional). 

The  Airports  financial  picture  has  im- 
proved with  each  year,  and  we  anticipate 
that  their  finances  will  further  improve  as 
nation-wide  air  traffic  picks  up  and  as  con- 
tracts for  concessions,  parking,  and  landing 
fees  are  renegotiated. 

Q.  There  has  been  much  criticism  from  all 
sides  on  the  type  of  jet  aircraft  being  han- 
dled at  National  Airport.  If  the  Airport  is 
handed  over  to  some  non-Federal  authority, 
what  assurance  is  there  that  the  new  man- 
agement will  not  drastically  alter  the  regu- 
lations to  the  detriment  of  the  public? 

A.  The  problems  which  National  Airport 
faces  are  not  unique.  Airports  throughout 
the  country  are  facing  the  same  problems. 
We  believe  that  a  non-Federal  authority  will 
be  responsive  to  local  concerns.  Yet,  certainly 
there  will  have  to  be  certain  boimdarles  on 
the  use  of  the  Airports'  land  and  properties 
by  any  new  or  existing  authority  to  which 
the  airports  might  be  transferred.  This  issue 
will  be  fully  Investigated  before  legislation  is 
sent  to  Congress. 


I  Will  certainly  continue  to  work  with 
this  fine  organization  toward  tiie  fulfill- 
ment of  that  goal. 


THE  DAY'S  BATTLES  CONTINUE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
deeply  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
congressional  program  honoring  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  No  matter  how  one  feels  about 
past  or  present  wars,  the  potentially 
productive  lives  of  our  disabled  veterans 
still  remain.  Their  battle  with  the  com- 
petitive rigors  of  civilian  life  rages  on. 
The  despair  and  frustration  that  plague 
many  of  their  families  only  deepen  the 
plight  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  so  much. 

The  DAV  fights  the  noble  but  Uttle- 
publicized  battle  of  caring  for  the 
disEibled  veterans'  immediate  needs,  be 
they  tangible  or  intangible.  The  or- 
ganization's courage  is  quiet  but  it  fosters 
mutual  devotion,  happiness,  and  com- 
radeship among  all  disabled  veterans. 
They  can  always  look  to  the  DAV  for 
legal  advice  on  their  veterjms  claims,  for 
rehabilitation  and  employment  pro- 
grams, and  for  many  other  services 
which  require  compassion  and  patience. 

Since  its  inception,  the  DAV  has 
handled  over  8  million  cases  involving 
disabled  veterans,  their  widows,  or  de- 
pendents. Cooperative  programs  both 
with  Federal  and  private  agencies  help 
provide  assistance  to  those  who  badly 
need  it.  The  DAV  realizes  that  financial 
benefits  sometimes  fail  to  plug  the  gap 
between  a  genuine  intention  and  a 
genuine  need,  so  qualified  advice  and 
conscientious  service  are  the  marks  of 
this  fine  organization. 

Herbert  Hoover  once  said : 

Older  men  declare  war.  But  it  Is  youth  that 
must  flght  and  die.  And  it  )8  youth  who  must 
inherit  the  tribulation,  the  sorrow,  and  the 
triumphs  that  are  the  aftermath  of  war. 

The  DAV  strives  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  those  veterans  who  have  inherited  the 
tribulation  and  sorrow  of  permanent 
injury. 

We  will  be  eternally  grateful  to  men 
like  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx  who  attempt 
to  repay  our  veterans  for  their  sometimes 
forgotten  sacrifices.  I  trust  that  tiie 
Disabled  American  Veterans  organiza- 
tion he  founded  in  1921  will  continue  its 
mission  until  all  our  wartime  disabled 
and  their  families  have  been  adequately 
served. 


ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE    DISABLED 
AMERICAN   VETERANS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  marked 
the  50th  anniversary  of  its  founding.  It 
is  appropriate  that  this  tribute  in  the 
Senate  take  place.  It  is  an  organization 
which  has  been  extremely  active  and 
effective  in  behalf  of  Americans  who 
have  made  great  sacrifices  for  their 
country  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  participating  in  this  tribute 
I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portant service  provided  by  the  DAV's 
national  service  program.  Through  this 
program  assistance  has  been  provided 
for  disabled  veterans,  their  dependents, 
widows,  and  orphans  in  obtaining  all 
the  benefits  to  which  they  have  legal  en- 
titlement. This  program  helps  to  insure 
that  those  men  who  have  given  in  serv- 
ice of  their  country  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. 

National  Commander  Douglas  McGar- 
rity  recently  expressed  concern  to  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that 
veterans'  benefits  not  be  classified  as 
welfare  payments  since  "these  benefits 
are  undeniably  a  direct  cost  of  war,  even 
though  payments  are  often  protracted 
and  delayed."  I  share  that  concern  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  with  every 
American  in  expressing  thanks  for  the 
50  years  of  contributions  provided  by 
this  great  voluntary  organization. 

The  tribute  to  the  quiet  courage  of 
these  patriotic  Americans  is  both  ap- 
propriate and  deserved  for  the  great 
service  rendered  on  tliis  50th  anniver- 
sary. 

In  concluding,  I  would  add  a  personal 
salute  to  a  former  national  commander 
of  the  DAV,  Wayne  Sheirbon,  of  Seat- 
tle. This  is  one  of  the  many  patriotic 
Americans  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try in  many  ways.  Wayne  Sheirbon 
fought  with  the  Air  Force  in  Europe  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  first  became  associ- 
ated with  DAV  during  1947  and  subse- 
quently helped  to  make  the  Seattle  chap- 
ter the  second  largest  in  the  coimtry. 
Wayne  Sheirbon  served  as  national  DAV 
commander  during  1968-69  and  his 
service  refiected  great  credit  on  both  the 
State  of  Washington  and  his  organiza- 
tion. 


GOLDEN     ANNIVERSARY     OP     DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  tc  add  my  voice  to  the  many  who 
are  speaking  here  this  week  in  a  salute 
to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the 
occasion  of  the  organization's  golden  an- 
niversary of  service.  The  Department  of 
Alabama,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Coy  W.  Mat- 
tox,  conmiander,  ably  assisted  by  DeWitt 
Garrett,  adjutant,  has  posted  a  distin- 
guished record  of  service  to  veterans  dis- 
abled in  time  of  war. 

DAV  Chapter  No.  1,  of  Tuscaloosa, 
maintains  a  program  of  entertainment 
and  service  to  the  veterans  at  the  Tusca- 
loosa VA  hospital.  The  auxiliary  has 
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adopted  those  veterans  who  have  no 
family  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
spread  this  adoption  program  throiigh- 
out  the  Nation. 

In  Birmingham,  Chapter  No.  4,  work- 
ing with  other  veterans  organizations, 
takes  part  in  organizing  and  promoting 
the  annual  Veterans  Day  program, 
which  has  ijecome  known  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Nation.  Chapter  4  has  estab- 
lished £m  outstanding  record  in  hospital 
work  at  Birmingham's  veterans'  hospi- 
tal. The  chapter  has  provided  coimtless 
hours  of  volunteer  work,  color  television 
sets,  and  pool  tables  to  assist  in  the 
therapy  and  recuperation  of  veterans  at 
the  hospital. 

Chapter  No.  12  in  Montgomery  served 
as  the  host  chapter  for  the  commemora- 
tion of  a  6-cent  postage  stamp  and  the 
prisoner  of  war  and  missing  in  action 
program  of  the  DAV.  This  chapter  is  tilso 
most  active  In  work  at  the  VA  hospital 
in  Montgomery. 

Chapters  in  Mobile  and  Prichard  do 
a  great  deal  of  work  In  the  veterans' 
hospital  in  Biloxl,  Miss. 

The  work  done  in  hospitals  is  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  Department  of 
Alabama,  DAV,  hospital  director.  Mr. 
Hassell  "Thigpen,  of  Tuscaloosa. 

I  am  proud  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Alabama  Department  of  the  DAV.  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
salute  its  good  work. 


WAREHOUSES  FOR  THE  DYINQ 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  team  of 
four  investigative  reporters  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  and  representatives  of  the 
Better  Oovenunent  Association  has  Just 
completed  an  in-depth  study  of  nursing 
homes  In  the  Chicago  area.  By  actually 
going  into  the  homes  and  working  as 
janitors,  orderlies,  and  nurses  aides,  the 
investigators  witnessed  firsthand  the 
living  conditions  endured  by  the  nursing 
home  residents.  What  the  investigators 
found  is  that  the  residents  in  many  of 
these  homes  are  being  seriously  mis- 
treated. 

Nursing  home  residents  are  expected 
to  put  up  with  overcrowded,  cheerless, 
and  squalid  surroundings,  while  they  fre- 
quently wait  for  help  with  eating  or  bath- 
ing from  Incompetent,  imtrained,  and 
rude  staffs.  Protests  against  this  mis- 
treatment are  met  with  verbal  abuse  and 
threats  of  physical  violence,  and  at- 
tempts to  maintain  a  sense  of  dignity  are 
ruthlessly  quashed  by  humiliating,  de- 
grading treatment. 

Old  age  and  infirmities  are  being  ex- 
ploited to  an  extent  that  is  sdmost  un- 
believable. The  proprietors  of  some  of 
these  homes  are  making  profits  by  cut- 
ting down  on  the  size  and  quality  of  their 
staffs,  and  by  serving  cheap,  tasteless 
meals.  They  regularly  Ignore  the  health 
and  housing  standards  which  exist  for 
nursing  homes,  knowing  that  these 
standards  are  rarely  enforced. 

During  the  past  decade  we  have  de- 
voted an  inordinate  amoimt  of  time  and 
attention  on  youth,  at  the  expense  of 
the  problems  of  the  elderly.  There  are 
over  20  million  clUzens  over  age  65  who 
are  being  largely  ignored.  The  ongoing 
nursing  home  acandal  In  the  Chicago 
area  and  many  other  parts  of  the  country 


simply  underscores  the  importance  of 
shifting  some  of  our  national  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  aged. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  performed  a 
unique  public  service  through  its  investi- 
gation of  the  nursing  homes  in  the  Chi- 
cago area.  The  reporters  involved  should 
be  highly  commended  for  bringing  a 
scandalous  situation  to  our  attention. 
Since  the  articles  speak  for  themselves, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  su-ticles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOMX     ELOBU.T     PKim     DEATH,     RKFOKTERS 

Pnn) 

(The  first  stsslgnment  of  the  newly  formed 
Tribune  Ta«k  Force  was  a  comprehensive  In- 
vestigation of  patient  care  In  Chicago  area 
nursing  homes.  This  Is  the  first  report  on  the 
Blx-week  probe  by  Reporters  William  Jones, 
Philip  Caputo,  V^llliam  Currte  and  Pamela 
Zekman.) 

They  are  bidden  in  wareliouses  for  the 
dying. 

Millions  of  tax  doUars  are  misspent  every 
year  to  keep  them  In  squalor  so  depressing 
that  they  enjoy  talking  about  their  own 
deaths. 

They  are  Chicago's  elderly  poor  and  they 
are  being  dumped  by  the  thotuands  Into 
Chicago  nursing  homes  so  poorly  adminis- 
tered that  a  bum  ofT  the  street  can  become  a 
nurse's  aide  In  less  than  24  hours  and  ad- 
minister narcotics  and  other  medications  to 
theUl. 

THX  ABANDONED 

They  have  been  abandoned.  And  with 
every  day  that  passee  thousands  of  our  senior 
citizens  are  spending  their  last  days  wonder- 
ing why  It  all  must  end  In  the  Indignity  of 
filthy,  rat-Infested  rooms,  physical  abuse, 
wretched  food  and  a  series  of  cfu-etakers  who 
can't  see  beyond  the  next  welfare  or  Social 
Security  check. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  tell  their  story 
and  that  1b  to  live  with  them,  bathe  them, 
feed  them,  watch  and  listen  to  their  "keep- 
ers" and  then  report  their  story  of  rage,  con- 
fusion and  frustration  as  they  Uve  out  their 
days  In  a  warehouse  for  the  dying.  We  worked 
and  lived  In  these  warehouses  and  this  Is 
what  is  happening: 

1.  Two  old  women,  their  bodies  crippled 
with  age  and  trembling  In  the  cold  of  a  win- 
ter night  without  heat,  screech  and  claw  at 
each  other  as  they  struggle  for  a  single, 
ragged  blanket.  A  nurse's  aide  appears  In  the 
doorway,  watches  the  struggle  for  a  moment 
and  then  shouts:  "Shut  your  goddam 
mouths,  both  of  you,  or  III  take  your  blank- 
ets away  and  you  can  both  freeee." 

KICKS  AND  ABUSX 

2.  An  elderly  man,  his  right  foot  and  leg 
wasted  from  a  skin  disease,  accidentally 
brushes  the  foot  against  the  white  uniform 
of  a  woman  aide.  In  an  Instant  the  woman 
kicks  him  In  the  leg  and  p\inches  Mm  In  the 
chest,  repeatedly  cursing  the  man  and  de- 
scribing him  as  an  "old  bastard." 

3.  The  37  patients  living  on  the  filthy 
second  floor  of  a  large  North  Side  nursing 
home  wait  silently  to  be  served  their  evening 
meal.  On  this  night,  however,  there  Is  not 
enough  food  and  the  nurse's  aide  In  charge 
scrapes  uneaten  portions  of  steamed  cab- 
bage and  noodles  onto  other  trays  and  serves 
It  a  second  and  third  time  until  all  are  fed. 

4.  A  nurse  complains  that  many  elderly 
patients  are  kept  in  the  home  even  tho  they 
are  seriously  lU  and  belong  In  a  hospital. 
They  are  kept  there  because  their  presence 
guarantees  a  continued  flow  of  welfare  pay- 
ments. "They're  on  their  death  beds  before 
they  send  them  to  the  hospital,"  she  notes. 

"They  leave  them  lying  here  when  they 
have  fevers  up  to  108  or  105,  aren't  eating 
and  have  diarrhea." 


NO  BOOM  FOB  OIGNirT 


5.  Two  aides  herd  a  man  and  woman  Into 
the  same  bathroom  In  an  effort  to  complete 
the  bathing  of  patients  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Both  patients  are  confiised  and  ob- 
viously embarrassed  but  they  obey  the  order 
to  undress  In  front  of  each  other.  Then,  in 
a  final  desperate  effort  to  salvage  a  shred  of 
dignity,  the  woman  insists:  "He's  not  my 
boyfriend."  Once  bathed,  they  again  stand 
staring  at  each  other  while  the  aides  dry 
them  with  dirty  pUlow  cases.  There  arc  no 
towels. 

6.  A  91-year-old  man  stands  tottering  in  a 
bathtub  of  a  South  Side  nursing  home  as 
two  aides  attempt  to  give  him  a  bath.  He 
pleads  with  them  to  "slow  down,  I  can't 
bend  my  legs  this  fast."  One  of  the  aides 
responds  with  a  sharp  slap  across  the  face 
and  the  man  cries  out. 

This  \a  not  an  effort  to  condemn  the  entire 
nursing  home  Industry.  Indeed,  in  some  of 
the  homes  where  we  worked  the  atmosphere 
and  patient  care  matched  that  of  a  hospital. 

But  to  the  outside  observers — especially 
the  families  of  the  elderly,  mentally  ill  and 
other  helpless  persons — the  search  for  a 
good  home  can  be  tragically  deceptive. 

Just  as  they  have  learned  to  outwit  and 
avoid  any  major  crackdown  from  city  and 
county  health  officials,  so  have  these  ware- 
house operators  learned  to  dupe  the  public. 

"TAKE    SPECIAL   CAU" 

Many  homes  have  freshly  waxed  and  spark- 
ling front  hallways  while  the  living  quarters 
of  the  patients  are  little  better  than  dimly 
lit,  filthy  dungeons.  As  one  operator  told  bis 
maintenance  man : 

"Take  special  c«tfe  of  these  front  two 
rooms — my  office  and  this  ball.  You  know 
what  I  mean,  anything  tbAt  people  will  see 
when  they  first  come  in.  We  must  keep  It  very 
clean." 

Another  operator  insisted  that  his  Janitor 
Ignore  the  filth  in  rooms  occupied  by  patients 
and  concentrate  on  the  lobby  eirea  because 
"the  lobby  and  (front)  hall  are  the  first  thing 
the  Health  Department  wUl  see  If  they  show 
up." 

These  are  the  places  where  many  of  our 
elderly  have  been  sentenced  to  die  and  they 
know  It. 

"We  are  the  living  dettd,"  one  old  man  ob- 
served: "Look  around  at  these  people.  We're 
all  worn  out  and  we  Just  keep  on  living.  We'd 
be  better  off  dead." 

THZT   ABE   OBSTACLES 

They  sit  in  rooms  where  the  paint  Is  peel- 
ing from  the  walls  and  the  windows  cov- 
ered with  grime  and  they  stare.  If  they  are 
helpless,  senile  or  bedridden  they  also  may 
have  to  endure  the  taunts  and  abuse  of  aides 
who  consider  them  as  obstacles  to  their  coffee 
breaks  and  to  the  end  of  another  elght-bour 
shift. 

Our  very  presence  on  the  staffs  of  nearly  20 
nursing  homes  in  the  past  six  weeks  under- 
scored the  lack  of  controls  and  the  gross  ne- 
glect In  an  indsutry  responsible  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  thousands  of  helpless 
citizens. 

Posing  as  drifters,  college  students  and 
nurse's  aides  with  out-of-state  experience, 
we  were  able  to  find  employment  virtually 
at  will  In  many  of  the  hundreds  of  nursing 
homes  in  Chicago  and  Its  suburbs.  The  in- 
vestigation was  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Better  Oovernment  Association, 
which  also  sent  its  investigators  into  the 
homes. 

BECOMES  AOMINI8TBATOB 

Our  phony  references  were  never  checked 
and  in  one  case  a  reporter  was  hired  as  a 
nursing  home  administrator  less  than  TS 
hours  after  he  applied  for  work  as  a  handy- 
man. 

The  owner  admitted  he  was  under  pressure 
from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health  to  hire  an 
administrator  and  apparently  was  willing  to 
fill  the  post  with  the  first  candidate  who 
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walked  in  the  door  and  was  wuUng  to  work 
for  980  a  week. 

In  another  home,  an  applicant  seeking 
work  as  a  Jamtor  became  a  nurse  over  the 
objections  of  the  director  of  nursing.  The  ad- 
ministrator ignored  the  protest,  claiming  the 
applicant  was  a  "personable  young  man" 
who  could  easily  master  the  techniques  of  ad- 
ministering drugs  to  the  elderly. 

HIKE   noM    SXIO   BOW 

In  a  more  bizarre  case  of  employee  recruit- 
ing, a  northwest  suburban  nursing  home 
pays  a  finder's  fee  for  skid  row  alcohoUcs 
to  work  as  orderlies,  nurse's  aides  and  cooks 
between  binges.  The  clearing  house  for  this 
cheap  labor  is  a  West  Madison  Street  flop- 
house from  where  derelicts  are  sent  to  the 
suburb  by  train.  Once  they  arrive  at  the 
nursing  home,  they  must  stay  for  30  days  and 
are  not  paid  untU  they  depart. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  practice  un- 
covered during  the  Investigation  was  the 
handling  of  narcotics  and  medication  and  the 
possible  tragic  consequences  for  patients. 

One  reporter  wandered  Into  a  north  sub- 
urban nursing  home  and  claimed  she  had 
experience  as  a  nurse's  aide.  No  effort  was 
made  to  check  her  credentials  before  she 
was  hired. 

In  less  than  24  hours  she  was  left  in  charge 
of  the  home  and  its  82  patients.  She  also  was 
told  to  administer  a  variety  of  medications 
to  the  patients.  She  narrowly  avoided  giving 
what  could  have  been  a  fatal  doaage  to  an 
elderly  man.  Tragedy  was  averted  only  by 
chance  when  another  aide  returned  to  pick 
up  a  forgotten  purse. 

"OH,  BT  THE  WAY" 

"Oh,  by  the  way,"  the  aide  told  the  re- 
porter as  she  hurried  out  the  door.  "If  his 
pulse  Is  over  60  don't  give  him  his  pill.  He 
might  have  a  heart  attack.  Sometimes  you 
screw  up  giving  these  pilU,  but  it  happens." 

In  another  home  the  aides  have  discovered 
a  simple  way  to  deal  with  patients  who  balk 
at  taking  their  medication.  They  throw  it 
m  the  sink. 

The  patients  In  a  large  North  Side  home 
are  frequently  subjected  to  a  bizarre  form  of 
Russian  roulette  with  medication  because  of 
the  rapid  turnover  in  employes.  At  one  time, 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  Janitor,  hired 
as  a  nurse,  and  an  aide  who  had  Just  replaced 
a  fired  employe. 

"JUST  BOBBOW  SOME  .  .  ." 

"Fm  really  not  too  sure  who  gets  what 
medication,  but  I'll  do  my  best,"  the  aide 
told  the  Janitor  as  they  prepared  to  distribute 
the  medication.  "Oh,  this  lady  Is  out  of  her 
medicine,  but  I'U  Just  borrow  some  from  this 
lady. 

The  investigation  also  disclosed  that  sev- 
eral volumes  of  new  state  codes  regulating 
the  operation  of  all  nursing  and  shelter  care 
homes  largely  have  been  Ignored  since  they 
went  into  effect  last  June.  Public  and  private 
employees  familiar  with  the  new  codes 
ridicule  the  publications  because  they  have 
nev»  been  enforced. 

Nurses  employed  by  the  County  Health 
"J^rtment  have  refused  since  1967  to  m- 
J>«ct  the  nearly  100  nursing  homes  In  subur- 
ban Cook  County. 

LICENSES  STILL   IBStrXD 

Sources  close  to  the  agency  said  the  re- 

.^!.  *^w  *'*•'■  y«*"  °'  watching  sub- 
»»adard  homes  repeatedly  obtain  new  11- 
0M««  from  the  state  Department  of  Health 
^^JPite  Critical  reports  submitted  by  county 

This  bitterness  extends  to  employees  of 
many  of  the  worst  nursing  homes  where  they 
are  repeatedly  frustrated  in  efforts  to  provide 

SSt  ^H  f  ^^P^rv\»OT  declared,  "I  wouldn? 
put  my  dog  in  this  pUce." 

thTL^f'L'*"*'*"'*'  °'  ^^^  warehouses  for 
»ne  anng,  the  misery  will  continue  until  they 


die.  A  group  of  them  lutened  attentively  one 
bleak  February  day  to  a  minister  who  visited 
a  filthy  North  Side  nursing  home.  His  mes- 
sage was  one  they  were  waiting  to  hear: 

'Are  you  ready  to  change  your  cross  for  a 
crown?  For  when  you  die  and  go  to  heaven 
you  wlU  have  a  crown.  In  heaven  there  are 
no  nursing  homes  ...  no  suffering  no 
pain  ..." 

PEorrr  Monvx  Is  Blamed  fob  Neglect,  Pilth 

(The  first  assignment  of  the  newly  formed 
Tkibbne  Task  Force  was  a  comprehensive 
investigation  of  nursing  homes  in  the  Chi- 
cago area.  To  carry  it  out,  reporters  WlUlam 
Jones.  Philip  Caputo,  WUliam  Currle  and 
PameU  Zekman  worked  in  nearly  20  homes 
This  second  report  identifies  some  of  the 
homes  where  patient  neglect  is  rampant.) 

They  hire  strangers  off  the  street  without 
bothering  to  find  out  who  they  are  and  pay 
them  a  pitUnce  to  care  for  thousands  of 
helpless,  elderly  and  mentaUy  disturbed 
patients. 

They  profess  to  operate  according  to  strict 
guidelines  set  down  by  public  health  officials 
yet  thumb  their  noses  at  state  Inspectors 
who  seek  to  close  them  down  for  hundreds  of 
health,  fire  and  sanitary  vloUtlons. 

They  are  licensed  to  operate  In  new  build- 
ings, old  buildings,  transient  hotels  and 
former  farmhouses. 

They  are  the  operators  of  dozens  of  state- 
licensed  nursing  homes  in  the  Chicago  area 
and  they  have  been  given  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  our  most  helpless  citizens.  They 
are  the  owners  and  operators  of  warehouses 
for  the  dying  and  they  may  be  reaping  their 
profits  at  the  expense  of  one  of  your  loved 
ones. 

We  worked  in  these  warehouses  for  sU 
weeks  as  maintenance  men,  nurse's  aides  and 
Janitors  to  document  the  abuses  and  loss 
of  dignity  endured  by  the  patlenu.  What 
we  found  Is  a  list  of  wretched  conditions 
which  exceed  even  the  worst  charges  con- 
tained in  the  reports  of  state  inspectors 

One  of  the  largest  North  Side  warehouses 
is  the  Melbourne  Nursing  Center.  4621  N 
Racine  Av.,  owned  and  operated  by  Daniel  S 
Slader.  Slader,  who  Is  treasurer  of  the  Metro- 
politan Chicago  Nursing  Home  Association 
repeatedly  has  been  cited  by  state  health  in- 
^^^'^P  ^^^  continues  to  receive  nearly 
♦400.000  a  year  from  the  state  to  care  for 
elderly  and  mentally  disturbed  patients. 

A  reporter  who  worked  in  the  home  as  a 
nurses'  aide  uncovered  so  much  patient  neg- 
lect and  filth  that  many  of  the  nearly  200 
persons  living  there  sleep  m  their  own  excre- 
ment without  blankets  or  heat.  The  few  who 
dare  to  complain  are  cursed  and  threatened 
with  physical  violence. 

"The  Chicago  Board  of  Health  has  tried 
desperately  to  put  Melbourne  out  of  busi- 
ness." said  Ruseel  Bryant,  administrator  of 
the  long-term  care  department  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Health.  "The  state  has 
too.  We've  been  trying  to  get  a  number  of  the 
bad  ones  out  of  business." 

Slader  was  fined  $110  last  July  in  Municipal 
Court  for  'violations  and  the  failure  to  cor- 
rect violations."  State  records  show  his  at- 
torney was  State  Sen.  Bernard  Nlesteln  ID 
Chicago].  '    " 

One  month  later,  a  surprise  Inspection  oy 
the  county  and  state  health  departments 
found  conditions  described  as  "deplorable" 
and  noted  urine-saturated  beds,  broken 
plumbing,  peeling  plaster  and  Inadequate 
food.  The  home  has  been  the  target  of  com- 
plaints from  patients  and  their  reUtlves 
since  January  1965,  but  each  year  Its  license 
has  been  renewed. 

KEEPS  orrmro  license 
The  Park  House,  2320  S.  Lawndale  Av  ,  has 
had  Its  license  renewed  each  year  since  it 
first  opened  in  19ei,  despite  the  fatal  sub- 
bing of  a  doctor  by  a  drunken  nurses'  aide 


alleged  patient  mistreatment  and  a  drug 
scandal  in  which  pubUc  aid  funds  paid  for 
phony  bills  for  medication.  Last  year  pubUc 
aid  paid  the  home  9237,927  to  care  for  old 
poor  people. 

The  owners  of  Park  Hoaie  have  a  printed 
brochure  describing  it  as  one  of  Chicago's 
most  modem  retirement  and  convalescent 
homes,  but  an  investigator  for  the  Better 
Oovernment  Association,  working  as  a  mop 
boy,  discovered   differently. 

Some  of  the  rooms,  where  up  to  four 
patients  are  bed-ridden  and  require  special 
care,  have  developed  a  stench  over  years  of 
neglect  which  forces  employes  to  hold  their 
breath  when  they  enter.  The  floors  are 
flooded  with  urine  which  also  has  stained  the 
walls,  noors,  furniture  and  beds. 

A  typical  breakfast  is  a  bowl  of  soupy  oat- 
me^,  half  a  glass  of  orange  Juice  and  coffee. 
Patients  frequently  beg  for  more  food  and 
naany  pick  up  their  trays  and  lick  them 
clean.  One  woman  complained  that  she  had 
found  soap  powder  in  the  bottom  of  her  cof- 
fee cup  and  another  received  this  response 
from  a  nurses'  aide  after  accidentally  splllinK 
a  food  tray: 

"If  that's  the  way  you're  gonna  be.  you 
Just  wont  eat." 

PBorrr  motive  blamed 

"There  are  problems  in  the  quality  of  long- 
term  care,"  said  Dr.  Franklin  Yoder,  chief  of 
the  SUte  Department  of  Public  Health. 
"This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  they  (nurs- 
ing homes]  are  proprietary  interests.  The 
owners  are  out  to  make  a  profit.  You  don't 
have  the  boards  of  dedicated  pubUc  servants 
who  operate  hospitals. 

"We  try  to  follow  up  every  complaint.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  patients  in  nursing 
homes  are  not  able  to  make  their  complaints 
known.  They're  held  in  the  homes  as  virtual 
captives." 

"I  agree  with  Dr.  Yoder  that  the  profit 
motive  has  a  lot  to  <Jo  with  the  quality  of 
care,"  said  Dr.  R.  F.  Sondag  chief  of  the 
state  health  agency's  chronic  Ulness  division. 
"Because  the  operators  are  Interested  In 
making  a  proflt — In  running  a  biislness— the 
first  thing  they'll  cut  down  on  is  the  qual- 
ity and  number  of  the  staff  and  on  food." 

One  of  the  largest  nursing  home  chains  in 
Chicago  is  operated  by  the  N-H  Management 
Corporation  with  offices  at  1200  W.  Beldln 
Av.  The  corporation  Is  headed  by  Joseph 
Bonnan,  a  former  aide  to  Mayor  Daley  and 
the  man  who  in  1969  authored  the  city's 
nursing  home  enforcement  code.  In  addi- 
tion to  serving  as  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, Bonnan  heads  the  labor  relations  com- 
mlttee  of  the  MetropoUtan  Chicago  Nurslntr 
Home  Association. 

SEBVED   AS    vice   PKESmENT 

At  the  height  of  a  1962  nursing  home  scan- 
dal involving  Dr.  Leonard  Tllkln  and  TUkin's 
chain  of  17  nursing  homes,  Bonnan  was 
vice  president  of  the  TUkln  organization  One 
of  the  homes  Involved  In  the  "nikln  scandal 
was  Monterey -Drexel,  4616  S.  Drexel  Blvd 
where  Inspectors  foimd  widespread  filth  and 
patient  neglect. 

A  task  force  reporter  employed  in  the 
same  home  this  month  as  a  maintenance 
man  discovered  that  little  has  changed  in 
the  last  eight  years.  The  Institution  is  so 
filthy  that  employee  have  learned  to  Joke 
about  the  different  colored  cockroaches 
which  swarm  through  the  kitchen  and  din- 
ins  areas. 

"We're  not  prejudiced  here,  we  have  them 
in  aU  oolors."  aald  a  cook.  "You  Just  have  to 
get  used  to  them.  We  got  rats  too  " 

On  one  of  the  days  the  reporter  was  work- 
ing at  Monterey-Drexel,  an  employee  of  the 
Nursing  Home  Association  appeared  in  the 
home  to  show  old  movies  at  36  cents  a  head 
Tnie  movie  had  been  scheduled  to  be  shown 
«ie  day  before  and  the  patients  had  been 
herded  into  a  room  where  they  sat  staring  at 
the  wall  for  three  hours  waiting  in  vain 
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When  the  projectionist  from  the  associa- 
tion appeexed  the  next  day  he  struck  up  a 
conversation  with  the  reporter  and  described 
himself  as  somewhat  of  an  expert  on  nursing 
homes  becavise  his  family  had  been  in  the 
business  for  years. 

•This  [Monterey-Drexel]  Is  the  worst  one," 
the  projectionist  said.  "The  only  way  to  run 
a  nursing  home  Is  to  bribe  the  Inspectors. 
The  only  people  not  on  the  take  are  the  fire- 
men." 

Later  the  same  day,  the  administrator  of 
the  home  also  talked  about  city  enforcement 
and  mentioned  the  name  of  a  city  Inspector 
who  cooperates  with  the  home. 

"The  building  department  Is  no  problem," 
the  administrator  said.  "They  oome  In  and 
say  'put  two  windows  here'  and  you  don't 
have  to  do  It  for  a  year.  You  know  what  I 
mean?" 

CHAPEL  IS  GLISTENING 

At  the  west  suburban  La  Grange  Con- 
valescent Home,  the  three-story  building  Is 
a  maze  of  filthy  rooms  covered  with  cobwebs 
and  reeking  with  the  stench  of  urine.  There 
Is  one  exception  In  this  depressing  home  for 
about  50  sick  and  elderly  patlenU.  On  the 
third  floor  is  a  sparkling  wood-paneled  chapel 
equipped  with  an  altar,  organ  and  new  fold- 
ing chairs.  This  Is  where  the  owner,  Bert  L. 
Jacobs,  practices  his  work  as  a  faith  healer. 
The  chapel  is  dedicated  to  a  former  patient 
who  Jacobs  claims  arrived  at  the  home  as 
a  cripple  and  left  in  good  health. 

One  nurse's  aide  had  some  pointed  com- 
ments on  the  food  served  at  La  Grange: 

"It's  slop"  she  said.  "It's  enough  to  make 
you  sick." 

A  reporter  hired  as  an  orderly  at  the 
Austin-Congress  Nursing  Home,  901  S.  Austin 
Blvd.,  Immediately  was  placed  In  charge  of 
caring  for  34  male  patients. 

One  of  his  patients,  who  said  he  was  a  re- 
tired Municipal  Court  Judge  suffering  from 
heart  blockage  and  arthritis,  complained  of 
the  difficulty  In  seeing  a  doctor.  On  this  day 
he  bad  Jtist  spent  the  night  with  no  heat  In 
his  room  and  was  having  trouble  lifting  his 
arms. 

"The  longer  I  stay  here  the  worse  I  get,"  he 

said.  "A  few  weeks  ago  Dr. came  to  my 

room.  He  bad  Just  started  looking  at  me  when 
a  nurse  told  him  his  Cadillac  was  blocking 
the  driveway.  He  went  downstairs  to  move  his 
car  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him." 

NEW  CntL  TAKES  OVEB 

At  White  Haven  Acres.  1505  Greenwood 
Rd.,  Olenvlew,  an  estimated  32  patients  live 
in  a  converted  gymnasium  building  where 
a  reporter  was  hired  as  a  nurse's  aide  and 
left  in  charge  of  the  home  her  second  day 
on  the  Job. 

She  also  was  told  to  administer  medication 
to  all  the  patients,  a  procedure  which  is  an- 
nounced to  the  residents  by  an  aide  stand- 
ing at  one  end  of  the  building  and  shouting 
"medicine." 

During  one  of  these  medication  sessions, 
the  reporter  narrowly  averted  a  disaster  as 
she  prepared  to  give  several  pills  to  an  elder- 
ly man.  At  that  moment,  another  aide  who 
had  forgotten  her  purse  returned  to  the 
home  and  noticed  the  reporter  was  prepar- 
ing to  give  the  man  his  pills.  Almost  as  an 
afterthought,  the  aide  said; 

"If  his  (the  old  man's)  pulse  is  over  60 
don't  give  him  the  plU.  He  has  heart  trouble 
or  something  and  he  might  have  a  heart 
attack.  Sometimes  you  screw  up  giving  these 
plUs.  but  it  happens." 

Crieb  for  Help  From  Aged  Answered 

WrrH    BRTTTALirY 

(By  Pamela  Zekman) 

The  man  and  woman  had  been  herded  into 
the  bathroom  of  the  North  Side  nursing 
home  and  now  they  stood  naked,  facing  each 
other  In  helpless  humiliation. 

Shivering  and  self-conscious,  the  two  pa- 


tients had  responded  almost  mechanloally  to 
the  orders  to  undress,  barked  by  a  nurse's 
aide. 

"Goddamn  it,  hurry  up.  I  have  no  time  for 
you,"  the  aide  snapped  when  they  hesitated 
a  moment. 

The  woman  stood  silent,  staring  at  the 
floor.  Then  in  a  flnal  desperate  effort  to 
salvage  some  dignity  from  the  incident,  she 
clutched  a  thin  sweater  to  her  breasts  and 
protested:  "But  he's  not  my  boyfriend." 

ALL  OIGNITT  IS  DESTROTEO 

This  is  how  they  bathe  the  mentally  dis- 
turbed at  the  Melbourne  Nursing  Center, 
4621  N.  Racine  Av.,  where  I  worked  for  three 
days  as  a  nurses  aide.  Even  the  tiniest  shred 
of  human  dignity  Is  destroyed  In  this  rat- 
Infested  fortress  where  195  elderly  and  men- 
tally disturbed  patients  are  living. 

During  my  stay  at  the  home  I  witnessed 
many  Incidents  of  degrading  and  callous 
treatment. 

I  saw  a  woman  patient  grabbed  like  an 
animal  and  fed  by  an  aide  who  slapped  a 
cold  meat  patty  into  her  mouth.  The  woman 
choked  on  her  food  and  spat  out  the  plUs 
tossed  into  her  mouth  as  she  was  dragged 
to  bed. 

I  heard  cries  for  help  met  with  a  stream  of 
ridicule  and  verbal  abuse.  Aides  Jokingly 
dubbed  one  man  "Simple  Simon."  A  woman 
begging  for  a  blanket  because  she  was  sick 
and  cold  was  told,  "You  smell  like  four  Mis- 
sissippi mules." 

NEW  clothes  locked  tTP 

One  aide  confided  to  me  that  tho  the  pa- 
tients wear  rags,  the  owners  keep  a  store- 
house of  clothing,  donated  by  charity  or  pur- 
chased with  allowances,  locked  up  for  use 
only  during  Health  Dep>artmeut  Inspections. 
Then,  In  a  grisly  version  of  Cinderella,  the 
patients  are  returned  to  their  rags  when  the 
the  inspectors  leave. 

The  home  Is  owned  and  operated  by  Daniel 
A.  Slader,  treasurer  of  the  Metropolitan  Chi- 
cago Nursing  Home  Association. 

Patient  records  are  a  shambles.  On  some 
of  the  eight-hour  shifts,  no  entries  are  made 
In  their  medical  records.  I  was  told  to  fill  In 
the  nurse's  observations  at  the  beginning 
of  my  shift,  a  perilous  game  of  predicting  pa- 
tient conditions  hours  ahead  of  time.  Medi- 
cation Is  handled  in  the  same  slipshod  man- 
ner. I  was  Instructed  to  throw  one  man's  pills 
"down  the  drain,"  because  he  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  balking  at  his  medicine. 

My  presence  on  the  staff  was  testimony  to 
the  poor  administration  of  a  nursing  home 
which  receives  thousands  of  dollars  every 
month  in  welfare  payments.  After  I  answered 
a  newspapter  ad  for  nurse's  aides,  my  phony 
references  and  Job  history  were  accepted 
without  question,  apparently  because  I 
eagerly  accepted  a  starting  salary  of  $1.70 
an  hour.  I  soon  learned  why  they  needed 
new  employes. 

The  home  Is  so  overrun  with  vermin  that 
at  night  employes  have  conceded  large  sec- 
tions of  the  building  to  the  rats.  On  the  third 
floor,  I  was  told,  they  barricade  themselves 
In  a  small  area  while  rats  roam  aroimd  the 
patients'  living  area. 

But  on  this  night  the  rats,  cockroaches  and 
stench  of  excrement  were  momentarily 
Ignored  as  we  frantically  tried  to  bathe  the 
patients  In  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  the  man  and  woman  stepped 
from  the  beth  and  shower  to  face  each  other 
In  a  second  embarrassing  encounter,  my 
supervisor  handed  me  a  dirty  pillowcase. 

"WK  DON'T  HAVE  TOWELS" 

"Dry  them  off  with  this."  she  »ald.  "We 
dont  have  any  towels." 

Still  wet,  the  couple  were  ordered  to  get 
dressed.  The  man  looked  In  disbelief  at  the 
pile  of  filthy  garments  and  asked,  "Put  those 
back  on?" 

"I  haven't  got  anything  else  to  put  you 
In,"  the  aide  retorted. 

We  bathed  one  other  couple  that  night 


before  the  water  turned  cold,  and  used  the 
same  pillowcases  In  a  futile  effort  to  dry 
them. 

"I'll  have  to  tear  up  some  sheets  to  finish 
the  Job,"  the  aide  finally  conceded.  She  re- 
turned with  two  paper  towels,  designed  for 
dvistlng  and  drying  dishes,  and  we  used  them 
on  the  second  couple. 

The  baths  seemed  an  exercise  In  futility. 
The  patients  survive  in  squalor;  packed  to- 
gether In  overcrowded  dingy,  cheerless  rooms 
in  the  dUapldated  six-story  building. 

stench  is  overwhelming 

The  stench  from  urine,  dirt,  and  decay  Is 
overwhelming.  It  permeates  the  building, 
becoming  stronger  as  you  move  from  the 
downstairs  lobby  to  the  second  thru  fifth 
floors,  where  patients  are  housed.  In  some 
cases  they  sleep  six  to  a  room.  I  frequently 
would  find  myself  rushing  from  a  room 
gagging  with  nausea  from  the  intolerable 
smell. 

The  floors  are  caked  with  grime.  Peeling 
paint  is  picked  from  the  walls  and  eaten  by 
hungry  patients.  During  a  leisure  moment 
a  rat  scampered  across  my  path. 

"The  rats  play  tag  with  each  other  here." 
an  aide  said.  "The  roaches  run  races." 

One  man  is  cursed  and  scolded  for  ha- 
bitually dirtying  his  bed  at  night,  while 
another  is  left  lying  in  his  own  excrement. 

"Oh,  that  ain't  nothing  to  Harry,"  an  aide 
said  when  I  suggested  that  we  change  him. 
"He's  used  to  It.  I  ain't  going  to  change  him  " 

A  bedridden  woman  cries  out  In  the  night, 
"Help  me.  Help  me.  Oh  my  God,  help  me." 
She  had  knocked  over  a  bed  pan,  drenching 
the  sheets  and  her  clothing. 

The  aide  curses  her  clumsiness,  "Goddamn 
you.  You  know  better  than  that.  You  did  It 
on  purpose,  dammit." 

The  sobbing  woman  moans,  "I  can't  help 
It.  You  know  I  can't  help  it." 

Patients  get  their  exercise  trudging  up  and 
down  the  stairs.  Those  who  can't  eat  in  the 
main  dining  room  are  herded  into  the  floor's 
day  room  hours  before  the  meals  are  served 
and  are  cursed  if  they  dare  leave. 

"Go  back  and  sit  down,"  an  aide  yelled  at 
an  elderly  emaciated  woman  who  wandered 
into  the  hall. 

"I've  been  sitting,"  she  responded. 

"Well  go  back  and  sit  down  again,  damn 
you."  the  aide  snapped. 

violence    is  THREATENED 

Another  woman  tiptoed  out,  only  to  be 
told,  "If  you  get  up  once  more  I'm  going  to 
break  your  head  in."  and  later,  "Get  your 
damn back  in  the  day  room." 

The  outside  temperatures  hovered  near 
zero  on  the  three  nights  I  worked. 

"Bring  all  the  clothes  you  have  for  this 
shift,"  an  aide  warned  me.  "Sometimes  it 
gets  so  cold  In  this  place  your  teeth  chatter." 

Two  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  each  hous- 
ing four  men,  have  no  radiator.  The  patients 
have  no  blankets  and  are  forced  to  huddle 
tinder  a  sheet  or  bedspread  in  an  effort  to 
keep  warm.  In  one  room  sheets  are  stuffed 
in  a  window  crack  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

A  few  lucky  patients  have  nightgowns. 
The  rest  go  to  bed  in  their  underwear  or 
sleep  in  their  clothing. 

GARMENTS   ARE   MAKESHIFT 

During  the  day  their  garments  are  even 
more  pathetic.  Pants  are  fastened  with 
safety  pins.  Threadbare  shirts  have  no  but- 
tons. Slips  are  two  pieces  of  cloth  knotted 
togeth«  at  the  shoulder.  Dresses  are  frayed, 
and  they  tore  apart  In  my  hands  when  I  at- 
tempted to  take  them  off. 

"All  the  new  clothing  Is  stored  up  on  the 
sixth  floor."  an  aide  told  me.  It  is  brought 
down  when  the  Board  of  Health  comes  and 
then  aU  the  patients  look  great.  When  the 
Inspectors  go,  so  do  the  clothes,  right  back 
up  to  the  sixth  floor.' 

On  my  last  day  at  work  I  arrived  and 
found  the  lobby  flooded  with  water.  The 
sewage  pipes  from  all  five  floors  had  clogged 
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and  a  water  pipe  had  burst.  I  was  told.  A 
warning  went  out  on  all  the  floors  not  to 
drink  or  turn  on  the  water  because  It  was 
unsanitary.  The  ban  lasted  three  hours. 

"This  Is  always  going  to  happen  In  a  place 
like  this,"  a  workman  conflded.  "What  they 
ought  to  do  is  tear  down  the  building  and 
start  all  over  again." 

His  statement  came  only  a  day  after  a 
nurse's  aid  made  this  grim  observation: 

"I  don't  know  how  this  place  gets  past 
the  health  department.  They  dont  put  any 
money  in  here.  They  Just  take  It  out.  All  I 
know  is  I  wouldn  t  put  my  dog  In  this 
dump." 

A  SHAVE  Becomes  Tortdre 

The  young  man  had  Just  begun  to  mop  the 
filthy  floor  of  the  South  Side  nursing  home 
when  he  was  summoned  by  a  nurse's  aide. 

"Hold  this  guy's  head  or  I'll  never  get  him 
shaved,"  the  aide  ordea-ed. 

The  old  man,  his  body  crippled  by  a  nerv- 
ous disorder  that  caused  his  arms  and  head 
to  Jerk  uncontrollably,  hadn't  been  shaved 
In  a  week.  It  was  a  difficult  task  at  best  and 
today  it  would  quickly  become  an  ordeal. 

Using  only  a  pan  of  cold  water  and  a  sliver 
of  soap,  the  aide  began  hacking  away  at 
the  whisker  growth.  She  had  gathered  sev- 
eral old  safety  razors  for  the  Job  and  as 
the  blood  trickled  down  the  patient's  face 
she  would  discard  one  and  try  another. 

SEEKS    NEW    BLADE 

Finally,  unable  to  watch  it  any  longer, 
the  mopboy  told  the  aide  to  wait  while  he 
ran  through  the  home  searching  for  a  razor 
blade  that  hadn't  been  used  before.  When 
the  ordeal  was  finally  over,  the  aide  added  a 
flnal  touch  to  the  patient's  discomfort.  She 
splashed  rubbing  alcohol  over  his  face  in  an 
effort  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

This  is  the  Monterey-Drexel  Home,  4616 
S.  Drexel  Blvd.,  one  of  a  chain  of  nursing 
homes  owned  by  the  N-H  Management 
Corp.,  105  W.  Adams  St. 

The  shaving  Incident  Is  one  of  many  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  care  received  by  thou- 
sands of  elderly  citizens  living  in  warehouses 
for  the  dying  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Tribune  Task  Force  reporters  worked  as 
orderlies,  Janitors,  nurses'  aides,  and  mop- 
boys  to  document  the  abuses. 

EXPOSED   8   YEARS  AGO 

This  Is  the  second  time  In  the  last  eight 
years  that  the  Monterey-Drexel  Home  has 
been  exposed  for  filthy  conditions  and 
wretched  patient  care.  The  N-H  Corp.  Is 
headed  by  Joseph  Bonnan,  a  former  aide  to 
Mayor  Daley  and  the  man  who  wrote  the 
city's  nursing  home  code  while  serving  as 
the  nnayor's  assistant. 

The  same  day  that  the  old  man  submitted 
to  the  shaving  ordeal,  another  aide  was  dis- 
cussing the  plight  of  an  emaciated  man  too 
weak  to  move  from  his  bed. 

"He's  supposed  to  be  on  a  special  high 
protein  diet,"  the  aide  explained  to  a  re- 
porter employed  as  a  mopboy.  "But  he  gets 
the  same  thing  everyone  else  gets." 

PATIENT   GIVES   VIEWS 

Another  patient,  one  of  hundreds  dumped 
Into  private  homes  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
patient  load  at  state  mental  hospitals,  dis- 
cussed his  problem  his  way : 

"I  wish  I  was  back  there  [Kankakee  State 
Hospital].  They  don't  care  here.  You  oome 
here  all  messed  up,  you're  gonna  stay  messed 
up.  They  don't  pay  no  attention  to  you." 

His  conclusion  tragically  parallel  the  atU- 
tude  of  the  administrator  of  Monterey- 
Drexel. 

"We're  not  going  to  help  them  [the  pa- 
tients)," she  said.  "I  don't  worry  about  them. 
I  Just  want  to  keep  myself  out  of  here." 
home  in  palatine 

At  the  Bee  Dozler  Home  in  Palatine,  an 
old  farmhouse  that  houses  up  to  40  patients. 


a  reporter  working  as  a  nurses'  aide  made 
the  mistake  of  attempting  to  change  the 
bath  water  after  every  patient. 

"Don't  do  that,"  a  male  orderly  cautioned. 
"I  Just  let  a  Uttle  bit  out  and  add  a  little 
clean  hot  water  to  warm  it  up  a  bit.  This 
ain't  the  Savoy  dear.  It's  the  Worklngman's 
Palace  and  we  won't  do  that."  The  Work- 
lngman's Palace  Is  one  of  Skid  Row's  larg- 
est flophouses. 

The  orderly  then  ptoured  a  single  pitcher 
of  clean  water  into  the  tub  and  used  the 
dirty  vra.ter  to  give  two  more  patients  their 
weekly  bath. 

many  alcoholics  used 
The   male  orderly  was  one  of  dozens  of 
Skid  Row  alcoholics  who  make  up  the  major 
labor  force  at  the  Dozler  home. 

Recruited  from  a  West  Madison  Street 
flophouse  by  a  maid  who  receives  a  kickback 
for  every  derelict,  the  men  are  sent  to  the 
Northwest  suburb  by  train  and  then  ride 
a  cab  to  the  nursing  home.  They  must  stay 
at  least  30  days  and  work  as  orderlies,  nurses' 
aides  and  cooks.  During  two  of  the  three 
shifts  in  the  home  they  are  the  only  employes 
In  charge  of  patients. 

The  only  nurse  at  the  home  explained  that 
before  she  was  hired  a  year  ago  one  of  the 
derelicts  was  performing  all  the  nursing 
duties.  She  said  the  same  employe  who  gave 
the  baths  had  been  banished  to  the  laundry 
shack  recently  after  he  vtras  caught  stealing 
drugs  prescribed  for  the  patients. 

scrimping  on  rooD 

The  home  also  features  one  of  the  most 
unusual  diet  items  uncovered  during  the  In- 
vestigation. In  order  to  scrimp  on  the  food 
budget,  the  head  nurse  explained,  the  man- 
agement purchases  such  Items  as  canned 
pineapple  cores  instead  of  the  more  expen- 
sive pineapple  slices.  The  cost  cutting  scheme 
apparently  backfired,  however,  when  the  em- 
ployes couldn't  eat  the  so-called  fruit  and  a 
blender,  failed  to  pulverize  It. 

At  the  Park  House,  2320  S.  Lawndale  Av., 
which  describes  Itself  in  a  brochure  as  "Chi- 
cago's newest,  most  modern  convalescent,  re- 
tirement and  ntirslng  home,"  the  weekly 
bath  became  a  horrifying  experience  for  a 
91-year-old  patient. 

Two  nurses'  aides  were  attempting  to  make 
the  patient  sit  down  in  the  bath  tub  despite 
his  pleas  to  "slow  down,  I  can't  bend  my 
legs  this  fast." 

One  of  the  aides  responded  with  a  sharp 
slap  across  the  face  and  the  old  man  cried 
out. 

Another  aide  slapped  a  patient  who  ob- 
jected to  the  way  he  was  being  shaved. 

The  home  Is  Infested  with  cockroaches  and 
urine  is  allowed  to  dry  In  puddles  on  the 
fioors.  No  effort  Is  made  to  provide  special 
care  for  patients  unable  to  control  their  body 
functions. 

One  aide,  who  has  worked  In  a  number  of 
other  nursing  homes,  said  It  was  the  first 
home  she  had  seen  where  such  patients  did 
not  receive  extra  care.  Instead,  she  noted, 
"they  have  the  patients'  bare  buttocks 
against  the  chairs.  These  people  are  usually 
k^t  In  some  kind  of  diapers,  but  they  don't 
do  that  here." 

Park  House,  a  senile  woman  managed  to 
make  her  way  into  an  outer  hallway  where 
the  temperature  hovered  around  freezing. 
She  was  shaking  uncontrollably  from  the 
cold.  When  the  maintenance  man  called  her 
plight  to  the  attention  of  an  aide  he  viras 
told: 

"Shell  come  In  when  she  gets  cold  enough." 

CLEAN    FRONT    HALLWAY 

The  home's  claim  to  being  the  city's  most 
modern  Is  apparently  based  on  the  care  given 
to  the  front  hallway  and  several  selected 
rooms.  George  Smith,  the  administrator.  In- 
sisted that  particular  attention  be  paid  to 
areas  of  the  home  that  might  be  seen  by  visi- 
tors. 


"Take  special  care  of  these  front  two  rooms, 
my  office  and  this  hall,"  Smith  told  a  mop- 
boy. "You  know  what  I  mean,  anything  that 
people  will  see  when  they  first  come  In,  we 
must  keep  it  very  clean." 

The  Beacon  Hill  Nursing  Home,  4530  N. 
Beacon  St.,  also  restricts  its  sanitation  de- 
mands to  the  front  hallways.  While  the  first 
floor  glistens  from  repeated  mopping  and 
waxing,  the  second  floor  Is  constantly  filthy 
and  Includes  chipped  and  cracked  toilets  and 
toilet  seats,  plumbing  pulled  loose  from  the 
walls,  and  in  one  bathroom  a  toilet  Jarred 
loose  from  the  floor  that  floods  the  entire 
room  every  time  It  Is  flushed. 

OWNER   EXPLAINS    PROCEDURE 

The  most  helpless  of  the  patients  are  kept 
on  the  second  floor,  the  owner  pointed  out, 
"so  they  don't  smell  up  the  first  floor." 

In  a  day  room  a  very  old  woman  Is  Ignored 
completely  and  spends  hoiirs  each  day 
slumped  forward  In  a  chair  with  her  head 
against  her  food  tray.  She  had  been  In  this 
position  so  long  that  a  large  circular  sore  has 
opened  on  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

NoBODT  Works  Too  Hard  at  Dreary  Home 

FOR   Elderly 

(By  William  Jones) 

It  Is  called  the  Kenmore  House  Nursing 
Home  and  It  is  a  reminder  that  for  many  of 
our  elderly  poor  the  golden  years  are  a  cruel 
trick  filled  with  dreary,  smelly  rooms,  incom- 
petent staff  and  meals  consisting  of  table 
scraps. 

I  worked  at  Kenmore  House  and  the  filth 
is  everywhere. 

The  stench  first  hits  an  outsider  at  the 
basement  level  entrance  and  gets  worse  as 
you  ride  a  rickety  elevator  to  the  upper  floors 
of  the  converted  transient  hotel.  One  of  the 
most  foul-smelUng  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor, 
occupied  by  three  elderly  men,  is  directly 
across  the  hall  from  the  dining  area.  The 
stench  from  the  room  Is  so  strong  that  It 
carries  Into  the  dining  area. 

begins  work  as  mop  bot 

The  floors  In  some  ot  the  rooms  are  so 
filthy  that  the  day  I  began  work  as  a  mopboy 
my  efforts  to  mop  the  fioors  created  muddy 
swaths  across  the  cracked  tile  floors.  In  an- 
other room,  where  the  bathroom  window  was 
broken  and  replaced  with  clear  glass,  the 
patients  have  taped  an  old  bath  towel  across 
the  vrtndow  to  afford  a  degree  of  privacy. 

The  home  has  been  the  target  of  numerous 
city  health  department  complaints  In  the 
last  year,  yet  continues  to  receive  more  than 
$250,000  a  year  from  public  aid  for  patient 
care. 

I  obtained  the  Job  after  an  Interview  with 
the  administrator.  Rabbi  Benjamin  Cohen, 
who  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  happy  with  my  out-of-town  work  experi- 
ence. 

QUESTIONS  CREDENTIALS 

"You  have  no  roots,  you  Just  wander 
around,"  Cohen  said.  "How  can  I  check  you 
out?  I  can't  hire  you  without  any  references. 
I'm  In  trouble  now  with  the  Board  of  Health 
now  because  I  hired  a  guy  without  checking 
him  out  and  he  started  roughing  up  the 
patients." 

I  Insisted  I  waa  willing  to  work  for  less 
than  $2  an  hour,  however,  and  a  week  later 
Cohen  decided  to  take  a  chance. 

"This  guy  says  he  want*  to  work  as  a 
maintenance  man,"  Cohen  told  his  head 
houseman.  "You  talk  to  him.  He  seems  a  Ut- 
tle eager  to  me." 

WlUlam  Tecktenwald,  a  Better  Govern- 
ment Association  Investigator,  also  applied 
for  work  as  a  Janitor  and  apparently  made 
a  better  Impression,  deepite  similar  phony 
references. 

"This  Is  a  nice  young  fellow."  Cohen  told 
his  director  of  nursing.  "Let's  make  blm  a 
nurse." 
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"We  can't  make  him  a  nurse,"  the  nursing 
director  responded.  "He  has  no  training.  He 
couldn't  dispense  medication  without  train- 
ing." 

"He's  a  nice  personable  young  man,"  Cohen 
said.  "Make  blm  a  nurse  and  he  can  dispense 
medication.  Tm  sure  he  can  catch  on 
quickly." 

The  next  day  Tecktenwald  was  given  a  set 
of  keys  to  the  narcotics  and  medicine  cabi- 
nets and  worked  the  next  two  days  as  a  nurse. 

My  own  Introduction  to  work  as  a  mop- 
boy  was  handled  In  a  slightly  different  man- 
ner. On  the  day  I  reported  for  work,  cmother 
houseman  who  was  washing  his  underwear  in 
the  basement  was  told  to  show  me  the  ropes. 
It  was  his  day  off  and  he  was  still  drunk  from 
the  previous  night. 

As  we  moved  from  floor  to  floor  I  found  my 
fellow  worker  walking  into  walls  and  cursing 
his  bad  fortune  at  having  to  spend  even  a 
minute  of  his  day  off  showing  a  new  man 
around. 

"If  you  see  something  laying  around  sweep 
It  up."  I  was  told.  "You  know.  Just  look 

busy.   Nobody   breaks   their   arovmd 

here."  "Do  you  drink?"  When  I  responded 
that  I  did  on  occasion  he  said:  "Well,  I've 
got  a  bottle  down  in  my  locker  and  I  better 
get  to  It." 

With  that  he  disappeared  and  I  was  left 
to  clean  the  fourth  floor.  No  disinfectants  are 
used  In  cleaning  the  floors  or  toilets  and  the 
head  houseman  related  that  such  chemicals 
only  streak  the  floors. 

My  pall  of  mop  water  had  turned  black  by 
the  time  I  had  completed  the  first  room. 
Linen  and  blankets  are  grimy  and  the  waste- 
baskets  in  each  room  are  so  dirty  they  resem- 
ble garbage  cans. 

pnxs  FALL  ON  IXOOS 

During  my  chores  on  the  fourth  floor  I  also 
observed  a  nurses'  aide  preparing  the  mld- 
mormng  medication.  She  stood  In  front  of  a 
medicine  closet  with  a  variety  of  pills  scat- 
tered at  her  feet  where  they  had  been 
dropped  and  never  retrieved. 

As  she  prepared  each  dosage  I  noticed  a 
unique  cost-cutting  device.  She  was  reusing 
several  crumpled  wax  pafter  pill  cups  stashed 
In  the  bottom  of  the  medicine  cart  with  no 
apparent  knowledge  of  who  had  previously 
used  the  cups. 

It  was  not  the  first  cost-cutting  scheme 
uncovered  at  Kenmore.  While  Tecktenvmid 
worked  as  a  nurse,  he  also  helped  feed  the 
patients.  One  night,  when  the  evening  meal 
had  been  sent  to  the  37  patlenU  living  on 
the  second  floor.  It  quickly  became  apparent 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  to  go  around. 

Rtjlbs  Pail  To  Aid  "Livino  Dead"  dj  Ntmsmo 
Hoicxs 

They  describe  themselves  as  the  living 
dead,  people  who  spend  the  flnal  days  of 
their  lives  eating,  sleeping,  staring  and,  fl- 
naUy,  dying. 

They  are  the  victims  of  a  multimillion- 
dollar  nursing  home  and  shelter  care  boom 
in  the  Chicago  area  that  has  mushroomed 
beyond  the  control  of  dty  and  state  health 
officials. 

Volumes  of  regulations  have  been  written 
about  controlUng  this  Industry  In  nunols, 
but  they  are  not  enforced  because  the  elder- 
ly poor  who  exist  In  these  warehouses  for 
the  dying  have  no  voice.  Their  lives  are  con- 
trolled by  those  who  proflt  from  these  ware- 
houses and  they  are  tragically  aware  of  It. 

JtrST  EATS  AND  SLEEPS 

"I  don't  do  nothing  all  day  because  there's 
nothing  to  do,"  said  an  elderly  patient  at 
the  Winston  Manor  Nxirslng  Home,  2166  W. 
Pierce  Av.  "I  don't  think  about  nothing  be- 
cause there's  nothing  to  think  about.  I  Just 
eat  and  sleep.  Just  like  an  animal." 

The  patients  beg  at  Winston  Manor.  They 
beg  for  food,  for  coffee,  for  help  with  their 
wheelchairs  and  In  some  cases  they  beg  to 
maintain  their  dignity.  They  stripped  one 


old  man  of  his  dignity  one  morning  at  Win- 
ston Manor  as  he  begged  for  help  to  get  to 
the  bathroom. 

His  bed  was  directly  across  the  ball  from 
the  nurses'  aid  desk,  but  they  Ignored  him 
and  continued  their  gossiping.  Finally,  un- 
able to  control  himself,  the  man  gasped  and 
relieved  himself  on  the  floor. 

Then  he  stood  staring  as  the  group  of 
aides  laughed  hilariously  while  one  aide  gig- 
gled and  sprayed  the  air  with  a  chec^  aero- 
sol deodorant. 

"See,  he  wanted  someone  to  help  him,  but 
no  one  oame,"  a  nurse  told  the  aides. 

"we're  LrVINO  DEAD" 

"We  are  the  living  dead,"  said  an  elderly 
tenant  of  the  Golden  Age  Home,  4542  N. 
Maiden  Av.,  where  residents  apparently  are 
shifted  about  from  home  to  home  to  com- 
ply with  city  codes.  "Look  around  at  these 
people.  We're  all  worn  out  and  we  Just  keep 
on  living.  We  would  be  better  off  dead." 

The  home  has  a  history  of  operating  with- 
out a  license  and  was  flned  $100  In  1968  for 
refusing  to  permit  a  Chicago  Board  of  Health 
Inspector  Inside.  They  were  flned  $100  the 
same  year  for  operating  without  a  license. 

A  city  Health  Inspection  yesterday  showed 
only  12  residents  In  the  home,  and  only  2 
who  required  shelter  care.  Under  health  de- 
partment rules,  3  persons  must  require  care 
before  the  board  has  Jurisdiction. 

NTTBSES  DENIED  ENTRY 

The  Inspection  was  completed  only  after  a 
public  health  nurse  was  refused  entry  and 
her  supervisor  went  to  the  address  two  hours 
later.  No  charges  were  filed  against  the  home, 
however,  for  refusing  permission  to  enter. 

A  reporter  who  worked  In  the  home  and 
bathed  patients  counted  nearly  20  occupied 
beds  during  his  employment  at  Golden  Age. 

The  reporter  was  hired  at  another  home 
operated  by  the  same  owner  at  866  W.  Buena 
St.  During  the  Interview,  the  owner,  Mrs. 
Peggy  Johnson,  said  she  also  operated  nurs- 
ing homes  In  Alabama  and  Florida  and  the 
Chicago  homes  had  been  neglected  while  she 
was  In  the  South. 

TOILETS  FROZEN 

She  said  vandals  had  broken  Into  the 
Buena  home  and  before  the  windows  could 
be  replaced  the  toilets  upstairs  had  frozen. 
She  also  warned  that  portions  of  the  front  of 
the  Maiden  Avenue  home  had  been  closed 
for  the  winter  because  of  electrical  problems 
and  "we  have  people  stacked  on  top  of 
people." 

She  said  she  closed  off  the  front  after 
smoke  started  coming  from  electrical  out- 
lets and  that  the  area  would  remain  closed 
until  her  son  has  a  chance  to  repair  It  In  the 
spring. 

The  walls  and  floors  are  filthy  In  the  Gold- 
en Age  Home  and  portions  of  the  celling  In 
a  room  occupied  by  three  residents  appears 
ready  to  collapse. 

STAFF  COICFLAINS 

A  reporter  employed  as  a  maintenance  man 
at  the  Approved  Home,  Inc.,  909  W.  Wilson 
Av.,  learned  that  the  former  maintenance 
man  had  been  fired  for  a  variety  of  offenses. 
Including  alleged  sexual  attacks  on  former 
mental  patients. 

The  staff  at  Approved  Home  complained  of 
conditions  In  the  former  transient  hotel  and 
one  nurse's  aide  said  she  was  "sick  and  tired 
of  finding  rats  and  cockroaches  In  the  linen 
room  every  night." 

"Well  I  wrote  two  checks  to  take  care  of 
that,  but  they  (the  management)  voided 
both  of  them,"  said  the  assistant  administra- 
tor. 

The  cook  had  this  comment  about  some  of 
the  food  delivered  one  morning:  "This  lousy 
food  they  send  over  here.  It's  the  stuff  they 
cant  get  rid  of  anywhere  else.  I  dont  know 
why  they  even  bother  to  order  It." 

Living  quarters  for  the  79  residents,  most 
of  whom  are  former  mental  patients,  are  on 
the  second  and  third  floors.  Recent  efforts  to 


replaster  the  ceilings  on  the  second  floor  left 
the  place  In  a  mess,  with  plaster  splattered 
over  furniture,  floors,  mirrors,  shades  and  the 
luggage  of  residents. 

At  the  Maple  Nursing  Home,  4743  W.  Wash- 
ington Blvd.,  one  of  the  owners  told  a  re- 
porter applying  for  work  that  the  home  was 
operated  for  two  years  without  a  license  be- 
cause of  health  department  charges.  She  said 
the  case  Is  in  court  and  the  home  will  re- 
main open  at  least  until  the  case  Is  settled. 

PHYSICAL  TAKES  MZNTTTX 

Nor  Is  any  attention  paid  by  many  homes 
to  requlremenu  under  the  city  ordinance 
that  all  employes  be  free  of  communicable 
diseases.  A  reporter  hired  at  the  Austin-Con- 
gress Nursing  Home,  901  S.  Austin  Blvd.,  was 
given  a  physical  examination  that  took  less 
than  a  minute.  It  consisted  of  another  em- 
ploye looking  Into  his  eyes  and  reporting  to 
the  head  nurse,  "There's  his  physical;  he 
passed." 

The  reporter  was  hired  as  an  orderly,  per- 
formed  nursing  duties,  and  at  one  point  vas 
asked  by  a  doctor  his  diagnosis  of  a  patient's 
illness  and  what  medication  should  be  pre- 
scribed. The  reporter  said  he  didn't  know. 

The  Austin-Congress  charges  a  flat  fee  for 
providing  shelter  and  food,  but  everything 
else  Is  extra,  according  to  staff  members. 
This  Includes  additional  charges  for  wheel- 
chairs,  diapers  for  thoso  who  can't  control 
their  body  functions  and  physical  therapy. 

WOULD  RATHER  BE  DEAD 

Patients  spend  their  day  roaming  the  halls 
muttering,  "I'm  hungry,  I'm  starving."  An- 
other man  had  tears  In  his  eyes  as  he  shuffled 
across  a  room  pushing  a  chair  ahead  of  him 
for  support. 

"I  woiUd  rather  be  dead  than  suffer  like 
this  every  day,"  he  said. 

Another  woman  explained  that  only  her 
strong  religious  belief  enabled  her  to  endure. 

"Tou  haven't  seen  real  misery  and  real 
suffering  until  you've  been  in  one  of  these 
homes,"  she  said.  "Some  of  the  people  Just 
lose  their  minds.  A  while  back  I  thought  I 
would  go  crazy  In  here.  I  would  shut  my  eyes 
and  see  faces  snarling  at  me.  But  I  have 
something,  I  have  religion,  faith  in  God— 
that  pulled  me  thru." 

Crippled  and  Elderly   Patients  Abused  in 
North  Side  Home 
(By  Philip  Caputo) 

The  toothless  old  woman,  her  shoulders 
bent  by  age  and  disease,  stood  In  the  kitchen 
doorway  staring  at  two  nurse's  aides  drink- 
ing coffee. 

Her  request  was  a  simple  one:  she  wanted 
a  cup. 

"Well,  you  can't  have  any,"  one  of  the  aides 
responded. 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  woman,  her  arthritic 
hands  clutching  a  metal  walker. 

"Shut  up,  frog  mouth;  we're  runnln'  thl» 
kitchen,"  the  aide  snapped.  The  woman  stood 
expressionless  for  a  moment,  then  shuffled 
away  to  her  room. 

9o-tear-ou>  kitchen 
It  was  7  a.m.  In  the  Beacon  Hill  Nursing 
Home,  4530  N.  Beacon  St.,  where  I  worked  as 
a  maintenance  man.  The  \erbal  abuse  in- 
flicted upon  this  helpless  woman  was  mild 
compared  with  the  other  mistreatment  the 
33  patients  In  the  home  suffered  at  the  bands 
of  the  staff. 

Before  my  brief  stay  was  over,  I  would  see 
a  90-year-old  cripple  punched  and  kicked 
for  brushing  a  diseased  foot  against  the  uni- 
form of  an  employee.  I  would  also  observe 
two  aged  women  reduced  to  the  depths  of 
degradation  as  they  screeched  and  clawed 
for  possession  of  a  tattered  blanket  after  a 
winter  night  without  heat. 

I  would  see  roaches  scurrying  across  floors 
that  were  crusted  with  accumulated  fllth, 
smell  the  persistent  stench  of  human  waste, 
hear  the  hysterical  cries  of  former  mental 
patients  who  had  lived  In  the  home  amid  the 
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elderly,  and  I  would  feel  the  touch  of  an  old 
woman's  trembling  hand  aa  she  begged  me  to 
sweep  her  out  of  the  place. 

"SWEEP  ME  AWAY" 

Her  poignant  plea  was  made  on  my  flrst 
day  as  I  was  cleaning  the  floor.  "Go  ahead, 
sweep  me  out  of  here,"  she  said.  "Sweep  me 
away,  I  don't  care.  It's  more  than  I  can 
stand." 

Moet  Americans  will  recall  Feb.  6  as  the 
day  Apollo  14  landed  on  the  moon.  The  pa- 
tients In  Beacon  Hill  will  remember  It  as 
the  day  the  boiler  ruptured  and  near-zero 
cold,  driven  by  gale-like  winds,  pierced  the 
walls  of  the  decaying  building. 

Thruout  the  day,  the  words,  "I'm  cold, 
I'm  cold,"  echoed  down  the  gloomy  halls  of 
Beacon  Hill. 

WRAPPED  IN  SWEATERS 

Wrapped  in  threadbare  sweaters.  In  worn 
blankets  and  shabby  coats,  many  of  the  pa- 
tients huddled  silently  In  dim  comers. 

A  60-year-old  man  named  Monroe  sat  In 
the  second  floor  TV  room  watching  the  moon 
landing. 

"Well,  there  they  are,"  he  said.  "What  the 
hell  are  they  doing  up  there?  What  good  does 
it  do  for  us?  We  need  money  for  schools, 
for  the  poor,  for  places  like  this." 

Monroe  asked  me  to  find  Morris  Welntraub, 
the  administrator,  and  tell  him  to  turn  up 
the  heat.  Neither  the  patients  nor  I  knew 
at  the  time  that  the  boiler  had  ruptured  dur- 
ing the  night. 

HELPLESS  ON  FLOOR 

"Tell  him  we're  freezing.  TTie  heat  was  off 
all  last  night.  It  could  kill  some  of  these  peo- 
ple," Monroe  said. 

Am  I  anxiously  searched  for  the  adminis- 
trator, I  heard  an  elderty  woman  recount  her 
own  night  of  agony  as  she  lay  helpless  on  a 
cold  fioor.  She  complained  to  a  companion: 

"The  window  in  my  room  slipped  last 
night  and  all  that  cold  air  was  coming  In. 
I  got  up  to  shut  it,  but  I  sUpped  and  fell 
and  couldn't  get  up  again.  I  called  for  a 
nurse,  but  one  didn't  come  for  the  longest 
time.  I  dont  know  how  long  I  was  on  that 
floor." 

Then  she  broke  Into  sobs:  "Oh,  God,  oh 
God,  oh  God,  I'm  so  sick  of  It." 

BTRUOOLX  FOR  BLANKET 

In  another  room,  a  woman  accused  anothw 
of  stealing  her  blanket.  "It's  my  blanket,  you 
stole  It,"  she  screeched.  "No,  it  isn't.  I  foxind 
it  on  the  floor,"  diouted  the  other.  They 
started  struggling  for  the  blanket. 

A  niirse's  aide  entered  and  mediated  the 
dispute  with  curses  and  threats.  "Shut  your 
damned  mouths,  both  of  you,"  she  shouted. 
"If  you  don't  shut  up  this  minute,  ni  take 
all  your  blankets  away  and  you  both  can 
freeze  1" 

llie  women  kept  yelling  and  the  aide 
reached  Into  her  pocket  and  brandished  a 
drug-flUed  syringe.  "Now  you  gonna  shut  up, 
or  do  I  have  to  Jab  you  with  this!"  she  yelled. 
The  women  cowed,  sobbing,  "Yes,  all  right, 
yes." 

When  I  finally  found  Welntraub,  he  dis- 
missed the  lack  of  heat  as  a  problem  that 
woxild  be  solved  later  in  the  day  and  in- 
sisted that  I  turn  my  attention  to  waxing  the 
front  hallway.  His  virtual  obsession  with  the 
appearance  of  the  front  haUway  stemmed 
from  his  fear  of  the  City  Health  Department. 

"Forget  the  rooms,"  he  told  me  on  mors 
than  one  occasion.  "The  lobby  and  [front] 
hall  are  the  first  thing  the  health  depart- 
ment will  see  If  they  show  up." 

Later  the  same  day,  I  saw  a  90-year-old 
man  suffer  the  Indignity  and  pain  of  lAysioal 
punishment,  administered  by  a  young 
mxnt's  aide.  The  man  was  senile  and  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair. 

As  the  aide  was  placing  a  slipper  on  bis 
infected  foot,  he  accidentally  brushed  her 
imiform  with  his  foot 


KICKS  HIM  ON  LEO 

Calling  him  a  "no  good  bastard"  she  kicked 
him  on  the  leg  and  punched  him  In  the 
shoulder.  The  man  cried  out,  and  the  aide 

barked,  " you,  you  do  that  again  and 

I'm  gonna  beat  you." 

The  aide  did  not  stop  there.  A  short  time 
later,  after  the  man  had  Involuntarily  uri- 
nated In  his  pants,  she  called  him  a  series 
of  vile  names,  then  left  him  to  sit  in  his 
own  waste.  Another  nurse's  aide  threatened 
to  hold  his  pant  leg  out  the  window  until 
It  froee. 

Perhaps  the  one  statement  that  best  ex- 
presses tibe  attitude  of  the  staff  at  Beacon 
Hill  toward  the  elderly  and  mentally  111  cams 
during  my  final  hours  of  employment.  As  I 
was  about  to  leave  one  afternoon,  the  direc- 
tor of  nursing  made  this  observation: 

"I  wish  they'd  Juat  get  these  patients  out 
of  here.  They're  the  moet  disgusting  people 
I've  ever  seen." 


DAIRY  FARMERS  FACE  ROUGH 
TIMES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  these 
have  been  rough  times  for  America's 
dairy  farmers. 

They  are  going  out  of  business  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

And  the  Nixon  administration  seems 
content  to  sit  Idly  by  while  the  situation 
continues  to  get  worse. 

First,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
refused  to  buy  any  cheese  for  the  school 
lunch  program  during  the  first  semester 
of  the  school  year,  which  began  last  fall. 
And  it  has  purchased  little  or  none  this 
semester.  Yet  this  same  Department  esti- 
mates that  some  80  million  pounds  of 
cheese  could  be  used  for  school  lunches 
during  this  fiscal  year. 

Second,  the  Nixon  administration 
wanted  to  kill  the  special  milk  program 
last  year.  It  took  a  Democratic  Congress 
to  restore  it.  And  the  President's  budget 
does  not  include  any  recommendation  for 
this  year. 

Third,  the  administration  has  failed 
this  year  to  increase  farm  values  of  milk 
through  adjustments  in  the  price-sup- 
port program. 

Fourth,  the  administration  stood  by 
for  a  long  period  of  time  while  dairy 
farmers  were  harmed  by  Imports  brought 
into  this  country  under  evasions  of  the 
import  control  program. 

This  is  the  picture  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  presented  to  the  dairy  farm- 
er. It  is  not  a  pretty  one. 

It  is  time  that  the  dairy  farmer  be 
given  help — and  hope. 

I  have  contacted  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  asked  that  the  following 
steps  be  taken: 

First,  begin  immediate  purchases  of 
cheese  for  the  school  lunch  program  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  provide  the  real  needs 
of  the  program. 

Second,  raise  the  price  support  on  milk 
to  90  percent  of  parity,  as  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

•Riird.  hold  down  imports  of  dairy 
products  to  a  level  that  will  enable  VS. 
producers  to  market  their  products  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Finally,  I  intend  to  submit  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  to  restore  the  special 
milk  program,  and  to  see  that  sufficient 
funds  are  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of 
that  program. 


As  for  our  dairy  farmers,  one  way  to 
make  their  voices  heard  is  to  unite  so  they 
can  set  their  goals  and  policies  togetlier. 
People  in  every  section  of  the  economy 
have  done  this.  And  they  have  done  it 
with  success. 

There  are  milk  marketing  organiza- 
tions that  care  about  the  farm  price  of 
milk,  and  which  work  on  the  national 
scene  to  protect  the  dairy  farmer's  in- 
terest. 

These  organizations  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  every  dairy  farmer.  Their  work, 
in  milk  markets  and  In  Washington, 
offers  the  greatest  single  hope  for  a  self- 
sufficient  agriculture. 


LEAD-BASED  PAINT  POISONING 
PREVENTION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  14,  1971,  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act  was  signed  into 
law.  That  was  the  first  piece  of  legislation 
specifically  designed  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  those  who  suffer  from 
childhood  lead  pois<ming. 

Last  year,  in  hearings  on  that  bill, 
health  officials  testified  that  lead  poison- 
ing is  a  sickness  that  can  be  completely 
avoided.  But  it  has  become  one  more 
hazard  confronting  the  poor  that  has 
received  too  little  attention.  Since  lead 
poisoning  in  children  usually  results 
when  youngsters  who  live  in  dil^ldated 
housing  swallow  small  bits  of  peeling 
paint  and  plaster  from  the  walls  most 
people  are  unaware  of  the  hazards 
involved. 

Even  a  mother  who  sees  her  child 
chewing  paint  chips  may  not  Imow  that 
her  little  one  can  be  sickmed  and  per- 
haps be  killed  by  this  poison  from  the 
walls.  Shamefully,  because  most  of  those 
living  in  our  big-city  slums  are  black  or 
Puerto  Rioan,  and  most  of  the  victims  are 
black  and  Puerto  Rican. 

If  this  were  a  disease  of  the  suburbs, 
its  toll  would  not  be  nearly  so  dreadful. 

Mr.  President,  I  worked  for  approval 
of  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning  Pre- 
vention Act  because  I  want  to  end  the 
needless  suffering  caused  by  this  insidi- 
ous disease.  As  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee,  I  am  fli-mly 
and  clearly  behind  all  efforts  to  provide 
adequate  health  care  for  all  Americans — 
and  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
need  to  guarantee  assistance  for  those 
who  have  been  traditionally  deprived  of 
decent  health  care. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  lead  poi- 
soning bill  has  established  the  will  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  meet 
the  demands  for  attacking  this  problem, 
I  am  now  seeking  to  obtain  the  necessary 
funding  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
tliat  law. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  one 
of  the  most  skillful  accounts  of  lead- 
bcued  paint  poisoning  was  that  prepared 
by  Andrew  Barnes,  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Barnes  prepared  an  intensive 
examination  of  the  problems  affecting 
the  victims  as  well  as  a  review  of  the 
attempts  made  by  the  Wsishington,  D.C., 
Department  of  Health  to  provide  assist- 
ance. One  thing  made  painfully  clear 
from  his  account  is  the  additional  need 
for  assistance  to  municipal  health  au- 
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thoritles  for  resources  txj  flght  this  dis- 
ease. I  feel  that  from  Mr.  Barnes'  ac- 
count we  can  see  the  importance  of  in- 
creased public  awareness  and  added  pub- 
lic support  to  stop  the  silent  epidemic  of 
childhood  lead  poisoning. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Barnes'  article  of  February  28,  entitled 
'Lead  Poisoning:  Threat  to  Poor." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lead  Poison:  Thrkat  to  Poor 
(By  Andrew  Barnes) 

A  4-year-old  child  was  brought  to  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  unconscious.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  in  a  seizure.  He  had  been  vom- 
iting and  complaining  of  stomach  pains. 

His  mother  mentioned  he  had  a  habit  ol 
eating  paint  and  plaster  In  their  apartment. 
The  diagnosis  was  acute  lead  poisoning. 

Like  thousands  of  Washington  children, 
he  was  sick  from  lead  paint.  Some  are  dying; 
many  will  be  retarded,  sitting  out  their  lives 
in  Institutions. 

In  1970,  370  lead  poisoning  cases  were  offi- 
cially recorded  here,  but  health  officials  esti- 
mate that  6,000  children,  10  per  cent  of  all 
those  who  live  in  old  housing,  have  too  much 
lead  In  their  bodies.  Of  these,  500  are  so  sick 
they  should  be  hospitalized,  the  officials  said. 

Only  last  April,  the  city  made  it  Illegal  to 
use  lead  paint  Indoors.  Old  paint,  the  main 
source  of  trouble,  becomes  Illegal  In  prac- 
tice only  after  a  child  is  found  sick  Although 
inspectors  on  their  normal  rounds,  o^  order 
its  removal.  It  is  Infrequently  done. 

The  families  of  most  poisoned  children 
don't  know  they  are  111,  so  the  city  plans  Its 
first  major  effort  to  seek  out  victims  this 
spring. 

The  major  source  cause  of  the  illness  is 
old  houses  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Once  the 
homes  of  the  rich,  now  they  are  the  only 
places  available  to  the  poor. 

The  rich,  of  course,  wanted  the  best,  so 
they  painted  with  lead,  decades  ago.  Lead  was 
the  finest  paint — more  opaque,  more  durable. 
But  after  decades  of  rain  on  wlndowsllls  and 
slipshod  care,  the  shiny  paint  Is  chipping 
and  falling. 

A  few  flakes  of  paint,  not  more  than  the 
size  of  a  thumbnail,  are  a  potentially  lethal 
dose  If  eaten  regularly  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months  (it  varies  from  child  to  child).  They 
may  be  on  a  baby's  bottle,  dropped  on  a  Ut- 
tered floor  and  popped  back  In  the  mouth. 

Some  children,  like  the  4-year-old  at  Chil- 
dren's have  a  hunger  for  lead  paint,  which 
has  a  sweetish  taste.  Their  craving  for  non- 
food Items  Is  a  disease  In  Itself,  called  pica. 
It  Is  not  uncommon,  especially  among  slum 
children. 

That  child  at  Children's  spent  six  weeks 
in  the  hospital,  being  "deleaded"  and  having 
other  problems  treated.  Now,  two  years  later, 
he  is  active  and  looks  well,  but  is  still  on 
medication. 

In  a  sense,  he  Is  lucky. 

His  case  was  diagnosed,  treated,  and  he 
appears  not  to  have  suffered  crippling  re- 
tardation. Also,  once  his  family  understood 
the  problem,  they  were  able  to  prevent  him 
from  eating  any  more  lead  paint. 

In  many  cases,  like  that  of  3-year-old 
Ricky  Parker,  the  result  Is  tragic.  He  died 
last  year  without  regaining  consciousness. 

For  no  one  symptom  or  test  can  Indicate 
whether  or  not  lead  poisoning  is  present. 

ELLNISS   CONTINXTXa 

Cause  and  cxire  are  known,  but  the  Illness 
continues  to  strike  In  Washington  and  every 
other  city  where  people  live  In  old  houses. 
Baltimore  has  been  dealing  with  the  problem 
since  the  19303,  and  New  York  and  Chicago 
began  a  few  years  before  Washington. 


Pica  (craving  for  unnatural  food) ,  and  the 
lead  poisoning  that  often  goes  with  it,  are 
usually  diseases  of  the  p>oor,  according  to  Dr. 
George  Cohen,  head  of  the  pica  clinic  at 
Ctxlldren's  Hospital. 

A  map  in  the  health  department  confirms 
this.  Cases  are  clustered  in  Shaw,  Cardozo, 
Near  Northeast  and  Anacostia.  Families  re- 
modeling old  houses  are  vulnerable  as  well. 

One  problem.  Dr.  Cohen  said,  is  people  are 
unaware  of  the  danger.  A  mother  who  eats 
laundry  starch  and  dirt,  because  she  herself 
has  pica,  sees  little  wrong  when  her  clilld 
eats  paint  and  plaster. 

Pica,  Dr.  Cohen  said,  typically  hits  people 
whose  "whole  life  Is  doing  things  the  easiest 
way  possible,"  and  are  not  able  to  find  the 
time  or  effort  to  control  their  children. 

At  the  pica  clinic.  Dr.  Paul  Reilly  describes 
children  who  hunger  for  nonfood  items  as 
"extra  love  children."  The  clinic's  empliasls 
is  on  explaining  the  hows  and  whys  of  pica 
in  an  effort  to  help  prevent  further  poison- 
ing. 

MirST  RSMOVX  PAINT 

Treating  and  preventing  lead  poisoning 
takes  not  only  medical  work  and  education 
but  elimination  of  the  poisonous  old  paint 
from  the  child's  surroundings. 

Dr.  J.  Julian  Chlsolm  Jr.  of  Baltimore,  a 
leading  expert  In  the  field,  reports,  "If  a  child 
who  has  been  treated  for  acute  (lead  poison- 
ing) Is  returned  to  the  same  hazardous  en- 
vironment, the  risk  of  permanent  brain  dam- 
age rises  to  virtually  100  per  cent." 

Of  children  who  have  only  one  serious  at- 
tack. Dr.  Chlsolm  reports,  36  per  cent  have 
permanent  retardation. 

A  lead-poisoned  child  sets  in  motion  of 
chain  of  city  agencies.  A  notice  goes  from 
the  doctor  to  the  health  department  to  the 
building  Inspectors.  They  go  to  the  home, 
and  the  babysitter's  home  if  there  Is  one, 
and  test  it  for  lead  paint. 

If  lead  Is  found,  the  Inspectors  order  the 
landlord  to  remove  or  cover  It  within  10 
days. 

All  this  should  happen  before  the  child 
goes  home.  In  Baltimore,  children  convalesce 
at  a  special  facility  until  their  homes  have 
been  deleaded. 

In  Washington,  a  child  is  likely  to  be  at 
home  a  month  and  more  before  anything 
is  done. 

Mrs.  S.  Cbarest,  a  nurse  at  Children's, 
shakes  her  head.  Like  everyone  who  works 
with  lead  poisoned  children,  she  has  seen 
so  many  come  back  poisoned  again  and  again. 

The  steps  Involved  In  treatment  and  pre- 
vention are  time-consuming : 

The  time  lag  on  the  flrst  blood  test,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Thomas  Relchelderfer,  head  of 
pediatrics  at  DC.  General  Hospital,  is  as 
much  as  a  week.  The  time  test  actually  takes 
In  the  lab  Is  48  hours. 

Between  the  time  a  doctor  sends  an  order 
to  inspect  a  house  and  Its  arrival  at  the  In- 
spectors Is  a  week,  often  two.  Sometimes,  In  a 
particularly  urgent  case,  this  la  si>eeded  by  a 
telephone  call,  but  not  usually. 

Inspectors  go  out  wlttiin  48  hours,  they 
say,  to  talk  to  the  family  and  take  the  paint 
samples.  A  dozen  or  more  envelopes,  each 
with  a  half-teaspoonful  of  scraped  paint,  are 
dispatched  to  the  lab. 

Lab  testing,  because  of  backlog,  takes  three 
to  six  weeks. 

Results  m  hand,  the  landlord  Is  given  10 
days  to  take  off  or  cover  up  all  lead  paint. 
This  Is  sometimes  stretched  somewhat,  but 
compliance  has  been  good,  officials  say. 

"We  kind  of  put  the  fear  of  God  in  these 
people,"    said    inspector    Kenneth    Ooodale. 

But  even  though  everyone  may  have  been 
doing  his  best,  between  six  and  11  weeks  may 
have  gone  by.  Most  of  that  time,  the  child 
has  been  back  in  the  home  that  poisoned 
him. 

The  laboratory  delays,  now  a  large  part  of 
the  total,  are  likely  to  improve,  according  to 
Ita  chief,  Dr.  Alston  Shields.  Blood  tests,  al- 


ways a  priority,  will  be  speeded  by  new  equip- 
ment and  new  procedures.  More  tlian  1,400 
tests  have  been  performed  since  last  October. 
Paint  tests — 4,300  since  October — Involve 
crushing,  weighing,  and  dissolving,  a  two- 
hour  process.  It  may  soon  be  taken  over  by 
a  machine  the  Inspector  can  carry  to  the 
apartment  and  hold  against  the  wall.  The 
machine  has  been  on  order  for  some  time. 

"NOT    SATISTACTOBY" 

Delays  of  more  than  a  month  will  still  re- 
main. "It  is  not  satisfactory,"  said  Dudley 
Anderson,  the  city's  chief  of  accident  preven- 
tion. The  main  problem  seems  to  be  getting 
the  papers  from  office  to  office,  he  said,  which 
often  takes  three  days  for  each  of  many 
steps.  "We  will  do  our  beet  to  cut  It  down," 
Anderson  said. 

The  city  also,  under  a  model  cities  grant  of 
$200,000,  hopes  to  set  up  a  place  for  children 
to  stay  while  their  homes  are  deleaded. 

Under  the  same  grant,  the  city  In  April 
will  begin  to  go  out  and  find  cases,  knocking 
on  doors  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  asking 
permission  to  make  tests. 

The  middle  of  the  city  Is  called  a  "lead 
belt,"  for  It  is  here  that  houses  were  first 
painted  before  World  War  II,  when  lead  be- 
gan to  be  supplanted  by  other  paints.  Re- 
painting may  offer  no  cure,  for  when  the 
paint  chlpe,  the  old  lead  surface  Is  exposed. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  out  and  find  cases, 
because  the  symptoms  short  of  the  convul- 
sions of  acute  poisoning  are  vague.  They  in- 
clude Indigestion,  crankiness,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  other  complaints  that  sound  like  a 
dozen  other  childhood  problems. 

One  to  6-year-olds  are  affected  mostly,  with 
two  and  ttiree  the  most  common  agee.  Sick- 
ness, for  reasons  not  yet  understood,  hap- 
pens mostly  In  the  summer  months. 

POISON    INDICATOR 

The  amount  of  lead  in  the  blood  Is  the 
best  Indicator  of  poisoning.  A  reading  of  16 
(micrograms  per  100  milliliters  of  blood)  is 
normal  for  country  children.  Urban  children 
average  31,  Washington  children  average  25, 
city  officials  said. 

A  reading  of  40  means  potential  trouble,  80 
means  hospitalization,  generally. 

Whether  children  who  have  more  lead  In 
their  blood  than  normal,  but  not  enough  to 
be  called  sick,  will  have  their  mental  devel- 
opment curtailed  is  unclear.  Such  research 
has  not  yet  been  done. 

But  according  to  an  article  In  Public  Health 
Reports  a  year  ago,  "there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  undiagnosed  and  therefore  un- 
treated, lead  poisoning  Is  a  cause  for  concern. 

ntEQUKNCT    GREAT 

"The  frequency  of  lead  poisoning  In  neigh- 
borhoods with  older  buildings  may  be  greater 
than  generally  realized." 

The  city,  since  last  fall,  has  been  testing 
all  3-year-olds  who  come  to  clinics  for  any 
reason.  Of  this  group,  33  per  cent  have  had 
levels  above  40.  14  per  cent  above  50. 

Laboratory  results  themselves  are  not  pre- 
cise. A  nationwide  study  found  variation  In 
results  "too  great  to  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory," but  it  remains  the  best  method  avail- 
able. 

SHOTS   PAINFUL 

A  doctor,  taking  Into  account  tests  and 
symptoms,  can  order  "deleading."  This  in- 
volves a  week  of  painful  injections  of  a 
chemical  that  combines  vrlth  the  body's  lend 
and  allows  It  to  pass  out. 

Removing  the  lead  from  a  house  Is  ex- 
pensive. Walls  can  be  covered  with  panel- 
ing, which  is  cheap,  but  windows,  doors  and 
bannisters  must  be  stripped  or  replaced. 

Sanding  or  burning  the  paint  puts  poison- 
ous fumes  in  the  air.  and  the  chemicals  that 
will  dissolve  It  are  highly  corrosive.  The  paint 
Industry  hopes  to  develop  a  coating  tough 
enough  to  withstand  the  chewing  of  a  child 
with  pica,  but  has  not  done  so  yet. 

Even  with  all  this,  nobody  really  thinks 
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all  the  lead  paint  will  be  removed  from 
the  city.  "You're  talking  about  tearing  down 
an  old  city  and  building  a  new  one,"  com- 
mented Anderson. 

And  loopholes  remain.  Lead  paint  is  Illegal 
only  for  indoor  use.  It  can  still  be  bought  for 
exterior  use  in  any  paint  store  In  Washing- 
ton. 

PASENTS    rORGET 

It  is  now  more  expensive  than  Its  alterna- 
tives, but  the  bargain  can  of  battleship 
paint,  heavy  with  lead,  may  still  seem  Just 
the  thing  to  paint  a  playroom.  It  Is  Illegal 
to  do  so,  but  few  home  owners  know  It. 

The  label  on  the  can  says  keep  out  of 
reach  of  children,  but  might  be  read  to  mean 
don't  let  them  drink  It.  Once  dry,  nothing 
looks  cleaner  than  a  coat  of  paint.  It  is  hard 
to  remembers  that  a  child  with  pica  Is  likely 
to  chew  woodwork. 

When  Inspectors  go  into  a  house,  they 
sometimes  find  the  child  was  eating  dirt 
under  a  porch,  from  which  chips  of  paint  are 
falling.  Or  the  soiirces  may  be  a  fence  peeling 
In  great  scabs. 

The  inspectors  in  fact  do  act  In  these  cases, 
but  the  law  does  not  specifically  direct  them 
to  do  so,  since  they  are  outside  the  hotise. 

A  federal  law  was  passed  at  the  end  of 
the  last  Congress  to  help  localities  fight  lead 
poisoning.  No  funds  have  been  appropriated 
for  this  purpose,  however. 

The  most  that  can  currently  be  done  is 
that  screening  programs  will  continue  and 
increase  so  more  children  can  be  spotted 
before  they  are  acutely  sick. 


FIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    THE 
DISABLED     AMERICAN      VETERANS 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  unable  yesterday  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  colloquy  In  tribute  to  the 
silent  courage  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  who  have  kept  faith  with  those 
who  have  given  so  much  in  the  defense 
of  our  country  and  our  liberty.  Today 
I  should  like  to  reflect  on  the  Important 
role  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
over  half  a  century. 

For  50  years,  the  common  bonds  of 
courage  and  sacrifice  have  brought  forth 
the  dedicated  energies  of  disabled  vet- 
erans in  aiding  one  another  and  thus 
their  Nation. 

Death  is  the  greatest,  but  not  the 
sole,  tragedy  of  war.  Battles  batter  flesh 
and  trouble  minds  of  many,  who  survive. 
For  these  survivors,  the  battle  often 
never  ends.  As  they  struggle  on  a  dif- 
ferent front,  the  wounded  need  com- 
radeship, a  helping  hand,  and  a  strong 
voice  In  their  flght  for  a  new  life. 

We  are  all  In  these  men's  debt  and 
our  gratitude  extends  to  each  of  them 
and  the  organization  that  provides  these 
brave  men  the  comradeship,  the  help- 
ing hand,  and  the  strong  voice — the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

We  owe  our  wounded  veterans  more 
tiian  we  can  repay,  but  we  as  a  nation 
nave  tried  to  meet  our  obligations.  In 
so  doing,  we  have  set  up  a  vast  bureauc- 
racy which  often  defies  even  the  most 
persistent  veteran. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans 
serves  as  each  wounded  veteran's  cham- 
Won  in  the  battle  of  the  bureaucracy. 
The  DAV's  national  service  program  In- 
sures that  the  obligations  of  our  Nation 
to  our  veterans  are  fulfilled. 

These  men,  who  have  endured  so 
m^ch,  seek  more  than  our  obligations. 
They  seek  the  opportunity  to  continue  to 
contribute  to  our  country.  Here,  too,  the 


Dsabled  American  Veterans  is  ready  to 
help  veterans  find  their  way  to  new 
opportunities. 

In  my  State  of  Vermont  and  across 
the  Nation,  State  departments  of  local 
chapters  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans serve  our  Nation  and  its  com- 
munities. DAV  representatives  are  on 
hand  at  our  regional  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration centers. 

The  work  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  and  each  of  its  members  Is 
an  Inspiration  to  all  Americans.  Each 
member  stands  ready  to  assist  those  who 
have  also  suffered  in  battle. 

Sadly,  brave  young  Americans  con- 
tinue to  make  sacrifices  for  our  Na- 
tion. Though  we  are  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam,  the  war  continues  to  take  Its 
toll.  There  is  little  consolation  to  be 
found  when  we  consider  the  suffering  of 
these  men.  But  we  do  know  that  they  will 
not  be  without  a  friend  and  champion. 
The  EMsabled  American  Veterans  stands 
by  each  of  these  men.  The  DAV  under- 
stands, cares,  and  succeeds,  and  we  are 
grateful. 

Someday  man  may  find  a  way  to  re- 
solve disputes  without  war.  This  is  our 
goal  and  our  dream.  But  as  we  pursue 
our  goal  and  dream  our  dream,  we 
must  stand  by  those  fought  before  the 
goal  was  reached  and  endured  the  night- 
mare of  suffering  before  our  dreams 
came  true. 

Someday  the  guns  will  be  forever 
stilled  and  men  will  rejoice,  but  there 
will  be  those  for  whom  the  quiet  brings 
little  joy  and  only  a  painful  struggle  for 
a  new  life.  They  will  need  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  as  men  have  for  five 
decades. 

They  will  continue  to  keep  faith  with 
one  another  and  so  must  we.  We  are 
grateful  for  their  example  over  one- 
half  a  century. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RUSSELL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  Senators  in  mourning  the  pass- 
ing of  a  great  American,  the  President 
pro  tem  of  the  Senate,  Richard  Bre- 
vard Russell.  During  his  38  years  of 
service  in  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  established  a 
reputation  as  a  parliamentarian  and  a 
debater  excelled  by  few  others  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate. 

He  was  the  consummate  politician, 
painstaking  and  thorough  in  his  prepa- 
ration, and  highly  skilled  in  the  use  of 
power. 

If  a  man's  efforts  are  the  measure  of 
his  dedication  and  a  man's  accomplish- 
ments the  hallmark  of  his  success,  then 
Richard  Russell  could  be  extremely 
proud  of  his  record  In  the  Senate.  No 
man  in  recent  memory  has  made  a  more 
complete  dedication  of  his  life  to  this 
body,  and  few  men  have  been  able  to  so 
effectively  serve  the  principles  and  ideals 
to  which  they  subscribed.  Those  causes, 
which  he  so  ably  defended  for  so  many 
years,  have  lost  a  gallant  champion. 


LEFRAK  SUIT  ON  HOUSING  BIAS 
CONSTRUCTIVELY  SETTLED 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  August 
1970  the  United  States  sued  the  Sam- 


uel J.  Lefrak  Organization,  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  builders,  charging  racial 
discrimination  in  the  rental  of  apart- 
ments in  New  York.  Recently  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  Samuel  J.  Lefrak 
reached  an  agreement  whereby  the  Le- 
frak Organization  promised  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  apartment  rentals  and 
give  the  equivalent  of  a  month's  free  rent 
to  50  black  families  to  sissist  them  to 
move  into  predominantly  white  buildings. 
This  is  a  very  important  development 
and  affects  20,000  units  in  the  New  York 
area. 

Mr.  Lefrsik  and  the  Lefrak  Organiza- 
tion have  built  300,000  apartments  in 
this  century.  Recently,  Mr.  Lefrak  urged 
President  Nixon  to  call  a  conference  of 
builders,  construction  union  leaders.  New 
York  City  oflScials,  and  mortgage  ofQ- 
cials  to  plan  a  strategy  of  large-scale 
slum  renewal.  I  believe  that  this  idea  of  a 
conference  is  a  very  good  one.  I  have  also 
been  working  along  with  others  to  try 
and  bring  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector  into  play  for  massive  rehabilita- 
tion of  housing  in  New  York. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  Real  Estate 
Builders  Record  and  Guide  discussing  the 
Lefrak  situation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29,  1971) 
Lefrak  Settles  U.S.  Surr  on  Bias^Action 

Dropped  After  Pact  on  Renting  Proce- 

DtTRES 

(By  Richard  Reeves) 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  Samuel  J. 
Lefrak,  one  of  the  nation's  largest  builders, 
reached  an  agreement  yesterday  in  which 
the  Lefrak  Organization  promised  to  pro- 
hibit  discrimination  In  apartment  rentals. 

It  also  promised  to  give  the  equivalent  of 
a  month's  free  rent  to  50  black  families  to 
assist  them  In  moving  into  predominantly 
white  buildings. 

In  return,  the  Justice  Department  agreed 
to  drop  Its  suit  against  the  builder.  It  had 
charged  racial  dLscrlminatlon  In  the  renting 
of  apartments. 

The  Lefak  affiliates  agreed  to  the  order  and 
contract  without  admitting  any  violation  of 
the  1968  law,  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
Federal  charges. 

The  agreement  between  the  Government 
and  Lefrak  associates — formalized  in  a  con- 
sent decree  signed  by  Judge  B.  Welnstein  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  In  Brook- 
lyn— concluded  legal  action  that  began  last 
August.  The  Justice  Department  at  that  time 
charged  discrimination  In  the  renting  of 
21,000  Lefrak-controUed  apartments  in  150 
buildings  In  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

The  resolution  of  the  case,  described  by 
the  Justice  Department  as  the  largest  hous- 
ing case  in  Its  history,  was  based  on  two 
separate  agreements,  the  consent  order  and 
the  contract. 

The  consent  order,  covering  9,000  apart- 
ments In  Brooklyn,  required  the  builder  and 
his  renting  agents  to  post  weekly  lists  of 
vacancies  and  to  rent  units  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis  to  financially  qualified  ap- 
plicants whose  applications  and  $2S  deposits 
must  be  processed  through  a  time  clock. 

In  addition,  the  tenants  of  seven  Lefrak 
buildings  In  Kast  Flatbush — almost  all  of 
whom  are  black — will  have  flrst  call  on  the 
next  50  apartments  that  become  vacant  in  45 
predominantly  white  Lefrak  buildings  in 
Brooklyn.  Those  50  families  would  also  re- 
ceive   a    "moving"    payment   equivalent    to 
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their  current  monthly  rentals,  which  range 
from  tllO  to  t226. 

The  contract,  covering  13,000  LeXrak  iinlts 
In  Queens,  was  between  the  Oovemment  and 
the  Apartment  Leasing  Corporation  of 
America,  a  company  controlled  by  Lefrak.  It 
calls  for  a  government-Inspected  "equal 
maintenance"  program  to  Insure  that  build- 
ings with  black  tenants  receive  the  some 
services  as  those  with  predominantly  white 
populations. 

All  Lefrak  offices  and  buildings  In  Queens 
and  Brooklyn  will  also  be  required  to  dis- 
play a  sign  saying:  "ITnder  the  Federal  Pair 
Housing  Act  of  1968,  all  apartments  rented 
through  this  office  shall  be  available  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  religion  or  natlonxU 
orlgfln." 

Mr.  Lefrak,  In  a  Joint  news  conference  with 
Edward  R.  Neaber,  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  called 
the  agreement  "an  historic  document,  a 
landmark." 

"It  will  make  open  housing  In  our  cities 
a  reality,"  he  continued,  "It  establishes 
guidelines  for  every  apartment-house  owner 
to  comply  with  laws  outlawing  racial  dis- 
crimination In  housing." 

However,  the  directors  of  the  New  York 
Urban  League — whose  Operation  Open  City 
had  filed  complaints  against  Lefrak — Issued 
a  statement  calling  the  agreement  "a  great 
disappointment  to  the  millions  of  blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  who  for  years  have  been  denied 
an  equal  chance  at  Lefrak's  housing  units  all 
over  the  city." 

"The  offer  to  50  black  families,"  the  league 
continued  "is  straight  tokenism." 

Only  two  of  a  dozen  residents  of  the  seven 
East  Platbush  buildings  Interviewed  at  ran- 
dom yesterday  said  they  would  consider  mov- 
ing to  other  Lefrak  buildings. 

"I  would  like  to  And  a  decent  place — this 
one's  no  g^ood,"  said  Leroy  Patterson,  who 
pays  $114  a  month  at  1115  Wlllmohr  Avenue. 
"The  white  people  move  out  «md  then  the 
rent  Jumps  up.  It's  not  so  much  moving  Into 
a  white  building.  It's  moving  Into  a  better 
building." 

"I'm  satisfied  here,"  said  Mrs.  Lloyd  Aus- 
tlon  of  960  Rutland  Road.  "The  building  Is 
kept  clean.  The  superintendent  Is  nice — It's 
peaceful." 

[Prom  The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  38,  19711 

Lefrak  Signs  Pact  on  Public  Hodbing 
(By  Steven  R.  Welsman) 

Samuel  J.  Lefrak,  president  of  one  of  the 
country's  largest  building  concerns,  signed  a 
contract  yesterday  to  construct  his  organi- 
zation's first  low  income  public  housing  in 
the  city. 

The  construction  at  638  apartments  In 
alum  areas  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  Is 
part  of  the  City  Housing  Authority's  "turn- 
key" program.  In  which  private  developers 
build  the  projects  and  then  sell  them  to  the 
city. 

Simeon  Oolar,  chalrmsm  of  the  authority, 
has  stepped  up  the  use  of  such  projects  in 
the  last  year  as  an  economical,  fast  way  of 
producing  building  projects  within  the  cost 
limitations  Imposed  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. 

Of  14,000  public  housing  apartments  Mr. 
Oolar  said  could  be  built  this  year,  about 
one-third  are  envisioned  as  "turnkey."  The 
rest,  Mr.  Oolar  said,  would  be  built  by  the 
authority  Itself.  He  called  on  the  Federal 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  assist  In  the  building  of  the  14,000 
apartments  which  would  constitute  the  larg- 
est nximber  of  units  built  in  the  city  In  one 
year  In  the  authority's  history. 

S.  William  Oreen,  regional  administrator 
for  the  Federal  housing  agency,  added  at 
yesterday's  news  conference  that  there  were 
Federal  resources  to  back  the  14,000  apart- 
ments, but  declined  to  predict  that  the  city 
would  get  the  money. 


Mr.  Oreen  said  that  contracts  bad  already 
been  signed  for  about  4,500  apartments  In 
the  city  and  that  there  were  Federal  com- 
mitments for  another  6,630. 

Yesterday's  contract  signing  at  the  Hous- 
ing Authority,  250  Broadway,  completed  an 
Important  first  phase  of  negotiations  that  be- 
gan early  last  year,  when  It  was  announced 
that  the  Lefrak  Organization  would  build 
for  the  city. 

Mr.  Lefrak  said  that  another  1,300  "turn- 
key" public  hoixslng  apartments  were  now 
being  processed  in  Washington  for  Federal 
approval,  and  that  the  Housing  Authority 
was  negotiating  on  the  construction  of  3,000 
beyond  this. 

Mr.  Lefrak's  organization,  which  has 
biillt  200.000  apartments  here  In  the  last  66 
years,  was  accused  by  the  Federal  Jxistlce 
Department  last  year  of  practicing  racial 
discrimination  In  31,000  apartments  In  160 
buildings  In  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

A  Federal  suit  enjoining  the  organization 
from  such  practices  is  still  pending  in  United 
States  District  Court  In  Brooklyn,  and  Mr. 
Lefrak  declined  to  comment  on  it  yesterday. 
He  has  denoiinced  the  suit  as  politically 
motivated. 

Mr.  Green,  the  regional  administrator  for 
the  Federal  housing  agency,  said  he  had 
consulted  the  Justice  Department  on  the 
Lefrak  projects.  He  said  that  since  the  Lefrak 
Organization  is  turning  the  projects  over  to 
the  city  for  tenant  assignment,  the  charges 
vrere  not  applicable  to  this  particular  effort. 

At  the  news  conference,  Mr.  Lefrak  vowed 
to  build  a  total  of  160,000  apartments  in  the 
nlneteen-seventles;  with  as  many  as  50,000 
low  and  middle-Income  apartments  in  the 
city  during  the  next  five  years.  However,  he 
said  that  housing  could  not  be  built  for 
poor  people  without  government  assistance. 

Mr.  Oolar  hailed  Mr.  Lefrak  as  a  man  "who 
builds  good  housing  quickly." 

The  638  apartments,  which  are  expected  to 
be  completed  within  18  months.  Include 
about  150  apartments  to  be  extensively  ren- 
ovated. They  are  in  the  Mott  Haven  Section 
of  the  South  Bronx  and  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  section  of  Brooklyn.  None  of  the 
buildings  will  be  more  than  six  stories  In 
height. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  23,  1971] 

"Manhattan  Project"  Askxo  for  Slubis 

A  New  York  apartment  builder  wants  the 
United  States  to  launch  a  project  to  rebuild 
the  slums  that  would  equal  the  intensity  of 
the  World  War  n  "Manhattan  Project"  which 
produced  the  atomic  bomb. 

Samuel  J.  Lefrak,  president  of  the  Lefrak 
Organization,  which  has  built  300,000  apart- 
ment units  In  the  past  65  years,  urged  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  call  a  conference  of  builders, 
construction  union  leaders,  city  officials,  and 
mortgage  lenders  to  plan  a  strategy  of  slum 
renewal. 

"When  we  set  out  to  harness  atomic  energy 
for  military  purposes,  we  called  the  effort 
Manhattan  Project,"  Lefrak  said  recently. 
"Let's  attack  the  bousing  crisis  with  the 
same  energy.  Let's  call  our  new  effort  Man- 
hattan Project  Two.  Let  that  name  symbol- 
ize our  dedication." 

Lefrak  urged  Nixon  to : 

Appeal  to  building  trades  unions  to  re- 
move any  roadblocks  to  factory  production 
of  complete  houses  and  of  housing  compo- 
nents. 

Urge  banks  and  Insurance  companies  to 
make  low-interest  loans  for  slum  rebuilding. 

Call  on  city  officials  to  create  a  standard 
national  urban  building  code  to  permit  na- 
tionwide use  of  standardized  materials. 

Suggest  tax  Inoentivee  for  slum  construc- 
tion. 

Lefrak  did  not  mention  existing  urban  re- 
newal projects  in  his  appeal  for  a  new  pro- 
gram. Some  critics  of  urban  renewU  claim 
that  the  program  often  r^laced  slum  hous- 


ing with  high-rent  luxury  units  which  left 
the  poor  with  no  home  at  all. 

"Our  slums  are  growing  larger  every  day," 
Lefrak  said.  "If,  as  Chief  Justice  (Warren 
E.)  Burger  said,  our  prisons  are  breeding 
criminals,  then  the  slums  are  breeding  can- 
didates for  prisons.  Talk  of  'law  and  order* 
is  Impotent  if  no  effort  is  made  to  eradicate 
the  breeding  grounds  of  criminality." 

Lefrak  also  complained  the  nation  has  not 
solved  Its  bousing  problems  because  rurtl 
and  suburban  senators  and  House  members 
lack  Interest  In  urban  legislation. 

"The  slum  is  a  cancer,"  be  said.  "It  not 
only  affects  city  life.  It  affects  ovir  national 
life. 

"Today,  In  New  York  City,  families  are  liv- 
ing in  abcmdoned  buildings  without  heat, 
light  and  sanitary  facilities.  And  this  con- 
dition is  growing." 

[From  the  Ite«d  Estate  Record  and  Builders 

Oulde,  vol.  307,  No.  3  (6363)  Jan.  9, 1971] 

Prxbiukmtiai.    Conterzncs   Uroko   To   Solvi 

Urban  Hottbinc  Crisis 

The  country's  largest  builder  of  apartment 
houses  recently  called  for  a  Presidential  con- 
ference "to  Invoke  wartime  emergency  meas- 
ures to  demolish  and  rebuild  the  urban  slums 
of  America." 

Samuel  J.  Lefrak,  president  of  New  York's 
Lefrak  Organization,  a  real  estate  firm  which 
has  built  more  than  300,000  apartment  imlts 
In  its  65-year  history  made  the  statement  in 
Washington  last  month. 

The  real  estate  leader  was  In  the  nation's 
capital  to  meet  with  Congressional  leaders 
on  what  he  termed  "our  housing  deteriora- 
tion crisis."  While  In  Washington,  Lefrak 
was  honored  with  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  University  of  Maryland  "M" 
Club  at  a  dinner  at  the  Statler-Hllton  Hotel. 

Mr.  Lefrak  asked  the  President  to  call  a 
"summit  meeting"  of  construction  union 
leaders,  city  officials,  and  top  executives  of 
banks  and  insurance  companies. 

"We  must  wage  war  against  the  slums. 
These  men  have  to  be  shown  by  the  President 
that  it  is  necessary  to  put  aside  parochial 
considerations  and  live  up  to  their  social 
commitment  to  America.  Our  slums  are  grow- 
ing larger  every  day.  If,  as  Chief  Justice 
Burger  said,  our  prisons  are  breeding  crim- 
inals, then  the  slums  are  breeding  the  candi- 
dates for  prisons.  Narcotics  addiction  and 
criminal  violence  are  slum  products.  Talk  of 
'law  and  order'  Is  Impotent  if  no  effort  is 
made  to  eradicate  the  breeding  grounds  of 
criminality."  Mr.  Lefrak  said. 

He  stressed  that  the  rate  of  deterioration 
and  abandonment  of  slum  property  is  esca- 
lating In  every  American  city. 

"I  hope  the  President  would  make  these 
suggestions  at  the  conference: 

"Ask  the  construction  unions  to  allow 
building  via  modular  manufactured  systems 
so  that  the  time  of  construction  could  be 
cut  to  the  bone. 

"Have  the  banks  and  Insurance  companies 
make  available  low  Interest  loans  for  slum 
clearance  and  construction.  And,  urge  the 
Insurance  companies  to  insure  slum  ooc- 
struction. 

"Ask  city  officials  to  create  a  standard 
national  urban  building  code  and  urge  major 
tax  incentives  for  slum  construction.  Cer- 
tainly, if  our  sliuns  continue  to  proliferate 
the  entire  urbtm  tax  base  Is  In  Jeopardy. 

"Activate,  on  the  Federal  level,  the  TlUe 
608  program  which  did  so  much  to  end  our 
housing  shortage  after  World  War  Two." 

"Housing  must  be  taken  out  of  politics. 
This  has  to  be  a  bi-partisan  effort.  And.  our 
Congressional  and  Senatorial  leaden  who 
represent  rural  and  suburban  areas  can't  be 
aloof  from  the  effort.  The  slum  is  a  cancer. 
It  not  only  affects  city  life.  It  affects  our 
national  life,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Lefrak  said  that  the  country  "has  been 
dawdUng"  m  solving  the  housing  crisis. 
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"After  World  War  Two  we  attacked  the 
bousing  shortage  with  the  unity  bom  of  our 
wartime  effort.  Returning  veterans  lived  In 
Quonset  huts.  Temporary  housing  was 
erected  with  lightning  speed.  Today,  in  New 
York  City,  families  are  living  in  abandoned 
buildings  without  heat,  light  and  sanitary 
facilities.  And,  this  condition  Is  growing.  We 
must  recover  that  wartime  urgency  If  we  are 
going  to  solve  our  iirban  bousing  crisis,"  he 
said. 

"When  we  set  out  to  harness  atomic  energy 
for  military  purposes  we  called  the  effort 
Manhattan  Project.  Let's  attack  the  housing 
crisis  ^^Ith  the  same  energy.  Let's  call  our 
new  effort  Manhattan  Project  Two.  Let  that 
name  symbolize  our  dedication,"  he  said. 


PIPTIETH        ANNIVERSARY,        DIS- 
ABLED   AMERICAN    VETERANS 

Mr,  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  over  1  million  men  and  women 
leave  the  military  service.  Thousands  of 
these  brave  Americans  wUl  return  home, 
wounded,  from  the  battlefields  of  South- 
east Asia.  Many  will  recover  to  lead  nor- 
mal and  vigorous  lives.  Tragically,  thou- 
sands will  return  wearing  the  permanent 
scars  of  war. 

Yet,  when  the  day  comes  that  no  more 
young  men  are  maimed  or  wounded  in 
the  Jungles  of  Indochina,  most  Ameri- 
cans will  forget  the  terrors  of  war  and 
the  struggles  ol  those  who  fought  it. 

Fortunately,  for  all  men  who  have 
gone  to  battle  for  our  Nation  since  1917, 
there  is  an  organization  which  remem- 
bers their  valor,  courage,  and  patriot- 
ism—the Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Pounded  to  aid  the  wounded  of  the 
First  World  War,  the  DAV  has  worked 
to  secure  the  care  and  dignity  of  our 
servicemen,  regardless  of  their  military 
branch,  regardless  of  their  rank,  regard- 
less of  the  war  in  which  they  fought. 

Their  objectives  of  50  years  ago  re- 
main the  same  today: 

To  advance  the  Interests  and  work  for 
the  betterment  of  all  wounded,  injured,  and 
disabled  veterans,  their  widows  and  dei>end- 
ents. 

During  their  half  of  century  of  service 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  have 
reviewed  over  4  million  cases,  recovering 
almost  HVi  billion  In  compensations. 

While  Congress  pauses  to  salute  the 
amiiversary  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  I  feel  this  Is  an  appropriate 
occasion  to  focus  our  thoughts  on  the 
over  1,500  Americans  held  captive  by  the 
North  Vietnamese.  The  Inhuman  atti- 
tude of  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  concerning 
the  care  and  treatment  of  prisoners  vio- 
lates personal  morality  and  legal  codes. 

This  Congress  must  strive  to  find  the 
means  to  remove  the  United  States  from 
the  quagmire  in  Southeast  Asia,  while 
at  the  same  time  discovering  the  path 
to  freedom  for  our  soldiers  imprisoned  in 
North  Vietnam.  I  know  all  Americans 
thank  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
for  their  efforts  to  channel  public  pres- 
sure to  Hanoi  for  the  humane  treatment 
and  early  release  of  captive  Americans. 
No  thoughtful  citizen  can  rest  com- 
fortably while  our  young  soldiers  rot  In 
prisoner  of  war  camps.  And  while  this 
Congress  pauses  to  salute  those  who  have 
Championed  the  cause  of  our  disabled 
veterans,  we  must  watch  our  own  actions 
With  care. 


Congress  has  stated  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  provide 
health  care  for  those  who  have  taken  up 
arms  for  this  Nation.  Yet,  we  are  asked 
to  close  the  eight  remaining  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  30  clinics 
and  send  their  patients  to  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

This  action  would  jeopardize  the 
health  care  of  all  concerned.  It  is  most 
discouraging  to  me  that  we  would  con- 
template closing  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  in  a  city  such  as  San  Fran- 
cisco and  expect  the  VA  hospital  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
these  patients  while  it  is  already  acutely 
short  of  beds  for  California  veterans. 
Such  an  action  would  be  hypocritical, 
and  I  am  sure  Congress  will  prevent  it 
from  occurring. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are  to 
be  commended  on  their  golden  anniver- 
sary, not  only  by  Congress,  but  by  con- 
cerned people  everywhere.  Their  unself- 
ish efforts  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
defended  freedom  are  appreciated  by  all 
who  care  about  upholding  personal  dig- 
nity. 

LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  of  Lithuania  as 
a  sovereign  state. 

We  in  the  United  States  take  note  of 
that  anniversary  with  mixed  emotions. 
It  is  an  occasion  for  tribute  to  the  per- 
sistence and  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  a  spirit  that  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  assert  their  independence  after 
the  First  World  War. 

But  it  is  an  anniversary  that  must  also 
be  observed  with  sadness,  for  Lithuania 
is  not  today  a  free  state,  having  been 
forcibly  Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion after  World  War  n.  That  incorpora- 
tion, because  it  violated  our  national 
devotion  to  principles  of  freedom  and 
self-determination,  has  never  been  for- 
mally recognized  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  a  great  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian 
people,  including  those  living  in  the 
United  States,  that  their  spirit  remains 
undlmmed,  and  that  they  continue  to 
preserve  their  proud  national  and  cul- 
tural heritage.  I  admire  greatly  that 
spirit  and  congratulate  the  Lithuanian 
people  for  their  courage  and  persistence. 


DISABLED   AMERICAN   VETERANS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  ofBcial  business  yesterday 
prevented  me  from  Joining  Senators  in 
their  notable  and  well-deserved  tribute 
to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the 
occasion  of  that  organization's  golden 
anniversary. 

I  can  think  of  no  American  who  de- 
serves the  blessings  and  gratitude  of  his 
country  more  than  one  who  has  served  it 
unselfishly  and  nobly  in  its  hour  of  need, 
and  who  has  suffered  personsQ  affliction 
in  the  process. 

We  not  only  owe  a  deep  and  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  to  these  veterans;  we 
owe  a  similar  debt  to  the  DAV  for  the 
many  vital  services  it  has  provided  for 
these  veterans  for  so  many  years. 


The  DAV  has  helped  countless  disabled 
servicemen  reorient  themselves  to  civilian 
life  and,  more  important,  to  find  a  use- 
ful purpose  in  life. 

"nurough  its  national  service  program, 
it  has  assured  such  veterans  of  all  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  legally  en- 
titled. It  has  processed  more  than  4  mil- 
lion claims  since  it  was  founded.  It  has 
consistently  sought  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  medical  care  at  VA  hospitals.  Now 
it  has  added  on-the-job  training  and 
academic  education  to  the  programs  with 
which  it  serves  disabled  veterans.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  its  laudable  activities. 

Not  the  least  of  the  organization's  cur- 
rent activities  Is  its  vital  leadership  to 
the  campaign  for  humane  treatment  and 
eventual  freedom  for  our  prisoners  of  war 
in  North  Vietnam. 

To  the  ofBcers  and  300,000  members 
of  the  DAV,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  five  decades 
of  invaluable  service  the  organization 
has  provided  to  the  Nation  and  Its  war 
heroes. 

Let  us  pray  that  our  continuing  search 
for  peace  will  be  successful.  In  the  mean- 
time, let  us  be  very  thankful  for  such 
organizations  as  the  DAV. 


PIPTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
DISABLED   AMERICAN   VETERANS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  in  observing  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  For  50  years  this 
organization  has  been  dedicated  to  serv- 
ing the  very  special  needs  of  our  disabled 
servicemen. 

The  DAV  was  founded  after  Amer- 
ica's first  experience  in  modern  and 
devastating  warfare.  World  War  I — a 
conflict  that  left  disabled  servicemen  in 
numbers  unknown  in  the  history  of  war. 

The  situation  today  is  even  more  crit- 
ical. 

We  find  ourselves  creating  a  whole 
population  of  disabled  Americans  in 
the  hills  and  jungles  of  Southeast  Asia, 
at  a  rate  hardly  conceivable  to  those 
who  founded  the  DAV  just  50  years  ago. 

My  experience  3  years  sigo  as  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee has  left  me  aware  of  our  great 
obligation  to  our  disabled  veterans.  I 
know  the  impact  of  the  DAV  in  fulfilling 
this  obligation,  both  as  a  service  orga- 
nization and  as  an  articulate  spokesman 
in  the  councils  of  government. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  recount  the 
many  achievements  of  the  DAV  In  this 
Chamber  again;  they  are  apparent  and 
are  a  testament  to  the  unique  commit- 
ment of  this  organization. 

Rather,  we  must  now  look  ahead  to 
the  need  for  a  greater  commitment 
from  us  all  to  provide  our  disabled 
servicemen  with  the  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  meaningful  contribution  to 
our  society. 

This  is  our  obUgatlon  at  this  com- 
memoration today,  both  to  the  men 
and  women  themselves  and  to  society  as 
a  whole. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
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fact  that  there  Is  now  a  meeting  of  Red 
Cross  societies  from  all  over  the  world 
taking  place  in  The  Hague  to  consider 
additional  protocols  to  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention,  which  defines  the  rights  and 
status  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  North 
Vietnamese  Government,  while  a  signa- 
tory to  that  Convention,  has  refused  to 
accord  the  status  of  prisoners  of  war  to 
our  soldiers  who  have  been  captured.  I 
propose  that  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  adhere  to  its  treaty  obligations 
in  recognizing  these  American  soldiers  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

I,  therefore,  firmly  support  The  Hague 
meetings,  as  well  as  the  second  assembly 
of  government  experts,  scheduled  for 
May  24-June  12  in  Geneva. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  meetings  will 
result  in  substantial  revisions  of  the  Gen- 
eva Convention  In  order  to  resolve  some 
of  the  more  serious  questions  relating  to 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  protracted  con- 
flict. Otherwise,  a  new  convention  could 
hopefully  be  drawn  up  to  limit  the  time 
prisoners  can  ge  held  before  being  re- 
patriated, and  to  define  within  certain 
limits  the  treatment  which  must  be 
maintained  during  the  prisoner's 
captivity. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  GIRL  PAGES 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unairunous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  my  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
today,  March  4,  1971,  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  girl  pages  in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  eis  follows: 
Appointmint  of  Girl  Pages — Statement  bt 

Senator  Javits  Before  the  Senate  Com- 

mitttk     on     rtn.es     and     administration 

Thubsdat,  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  appwlntment  of 
girl  pages  not  only  because  I  believe  In  the 
principles  of  equal  opjxjrtunUy  and  non- 
discrimination due  to  sex,  but  also  because 
for  the  Senate — and  for  me  In  particular — 
to  take  any  other  poEltlon  would  be  to  put 
the  Congress  "above  the  law"  and  Immune 
to  those  principles  of  fairness  which  apply 
to  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

It  la  not  a  question  of  strength,  for  ob- 
viously not  every  14-year-old  boy  who  has 
served  as  a  Senate  page  can  be  stronger  than 
the  16-year-old  girl  I  have  appointed. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  parental  supervi- 
sion, because  In  point  of  fact  the  girl  I  have 
appointed  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
her  parents — although  boys  who  presently 
serve  In  these  positions  lack  that. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  hours,  for  there 
are  teen-age  girls  already  working  on  Sena- 
tor's Bts&s,  including  my  own,  and  often 
working  late  Into  the  evening  on  Senate  busi- 
ness. 

And  it  Is  not  even  a  question  of  admitting 
girls  to  the  Inner  sanctum  of  the  Senate 
chamber  or  the  cloakrooms,  for  women  staff 
members  have  long  been  permitted  access  to 
all  these  places  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
men. 

What  Is  the  question,  then?  It  Is  simply 
a  question  of  fundamental  human  fairness,  a 
question  of  whether  half  the  population  shall 
be  deprived  of  an  opportunity  without  a 
substantial  reason  and  on  a  basis  which 
would  be  a  federal  offense  If  committed  by 
anyone  else. 

Seven  years  ago  we  passed  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act,  and  the  President  signed  it,  outlawing 
discrimination  on  the  account  of  sex  in  pri- 


vate employment.  The  Executive  Branch  has 
outlawed  it  in  federal  employment.  Only  In 
this  aspect  of  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment does  the  principle  not  apply,  and  It 
is  high  time  we  practiced  what  we  preach. 

With  that  in  mind,  it  was  Just  over  a  year 
ago  that  I  first  raised  the  question  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  by  writing  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  on  February  4,  1970  (and 
to  the  Minority  Leader  and  other  officials  of 
the  Republican  leadership) ,  asking  for  the 
review  of  the  current  policy  and  an  exploita- 
tion of  the  basis  for  excluding  girl  pages. 

Mr.  Dunphy  replied  to  me  by  letter  dated 
February  10,  1970,  raising  a  number  of  prac- 
tical questions,  but  conceding  that  "I  know 
of  no  statutory  prohibition  barring  girls 
from  serving  as  pages." 

I  then  asked  Mark  Trice,  Secretary  of  the 
Minority,  to  make  a  complete  review  of  the 
question,  and  he  prepared  a  Memorandum 
for  me  on  April  20,  1970,  In  which  he  also 
raised  all  the  practical  questions,  as  well  as 
the  legal  ones,  but  conceded  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  law  which  would  restrict  the 
appointment  of  girl  pages.  He  also  noted 
that: 

In  the  Senate  Manual,  Page  39,  you  will 
find  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  has  Jurisdiction,  among 
other  things,  of  Matters  relating  to  parlia- 
mentary rules;  floor  and  gallery  rules;  Senate 
Restaurant;  administration  of  the  Senate 
Office  Buildings  and  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol;  assignment  of  office  space;  and 
services  to  the  Senate. 

From  this  language  it  would  appear  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
in  the  absence  of  Senate  action,  would  have 
the  authority  to  interpret  all  aspects  of  the 
term  "Pages." 

To  bring  the  issue  to  a  bead,  last  spring, 
when  my  previous  page  resigned,  I  Informed 
the  Republican  leadership  that  I  Intended  to 
fill  that  vacancy  with  a  girl,  and  in  the  mean- 
time would  make  no  appointment  to  fill  that 
vacancy.  The  vacancy  still  exists  today. 
I  raised  the  issue  last  summer  in  the  Repub- 
lican Conference,  and  it  was  discussed  in 
detail,  but  no  final  decision  was  reached. 
Then,  on  November  23,  1970,  I  decided  to 
meet  the  issue  directly  by  submitting  a 
request  for  a  ruling  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
by  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 
Since  I  think  this  letter  puts  the  case  for- 
ward about  as  well  as  I  can  state  it,  I  shall 
read  it  in  full: 

text    of    letter   to    chairman    JORDAN 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  I  am  informed 
that  the  Rules  Committee  plans  to  take  up 
the  question  of  appointing  a  girl  page  at 
the  meeting  this  Wednesday,  November  25, 
and  as  I  have  already  let  it  be  known  that 
it  is  my  intention  to  appoint  such  a  page, 
I  thought  it  would  be  useful  for  you  to 
have  a  statement  from  me  as  to  my  position 
on  this  question,  for  the  Information  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee. 

A.  The  rules 

Neither  the  Reorganization  Act  nor  the 
Rules  discriminate  on  account  of  sex. 

As  best  I  can,  I  have  Investigated  whether 
any  law  or  rule  of  the  Senate  would  pro- 
hibit the  appointment  of  a  girl  page.  I  find 
none,  although  no  girl  has,  as  far  as  I  can 
tell,  ever  been  appointed  to  such  a  posi- 
tion (the  requirements  for  appointment  to 
the  position  simply  relate  to  age,  schooling, 
dress,  etc.)  The  specific  requirements  appear 
to  be  set  forth  In  a  form  letter  from  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  .  .  . 

I  find  that  the  question  seems  to  have 
been  previously  presented  to  you  for  opinion, 
and  that,  by  letter  dated  March  2,  1970,  to 
another  Senator,  you  Indicated  that,  al- 
though it  has  been  "the  continuous  policy 
of  the  Senate"  to  employ  young  boys,  you 
found  "no  statutory  prohibition  barrtng 
girls  from  serving  as  pages  .  .  ." 


B.  Official  V.S.  Government  policy  againat 
sex  discrimination 
As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  the  Congress, 
by  enacting  Title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  related  legislation,  has  now  made  it 
national  policy  not  to  discriminate  in  em- 
ployment against  women.  While  the  Act  does 
not  apply  to  Government  employees,  it 
would  certainly  be  embarrassing  and  un- 
justified for  the  Senate  to  violate  the  very 
principle  we  have  required  of  the  public 
generally. 

The  Act.  X  am  well  aware,  provides  an 
exception  for  a  "bona  fide  occupational  qual- 
ification reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal 
operation  of  the  particular  .  .  .  enterprise." 
(Sec.  703,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964).  The 
Senate  has,  I  understand,  taken  the  position 
in  the  past  that  the  work  of  the  page- 
including  long  hours  and  carrying  bulky 
papers — as  well  as  the  "physical  facilities" 
of  the  cloakroom  and  Senate  Chamber  all 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  twljxistment  to 
female  pages. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  whether  such 
factors  would  be  deemed  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualifications  in  a  private  employ- 
ment subject  to  the  Act.  Indeed,  even  in 
the  Senate  there  are  many  women,  par- 
ticularly secretaries  and  mail  room  em- 
ployees, who  work  even  longer  hours  than 
the  pages,  and  whose  work  is  equally  strenu- 
ous. And  I  seriously  doubt  that  the  facts 
substantiate  a  claim  that  every  boy  who 
has  served  as  a  Senate  page  is  physically 
stronger  than  every  girl  who  has  apiriled 
and  been  rejected. 

The  Internal  policy  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  moreover,  is  com- 
pletely m  accord  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
SecUon  1  of  Executive  Order  11478.  dated 
8/8/69  by  President  Richard  Nixon,  relating 
to  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  in  the 
Federal  Government,  reads  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Qov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  in  Federal  employment 
for  all  persons,  to  prohibit  discrimination 
In  employment  because  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, sex,  or  national  origin,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  full  realization  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  through  a  continuing  af- 
firmative program  in  each  executive  depart- 
ment and  agency.  This  policy  of  equal  op- 
p)ortunity  applies  to  and  must  be  an  Integral 
part  of  every  aspect  of  personnel  policy  and 
practice  in  the  employment,  development, 
advancement,  and  treatment  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government." 

While  the  order  applies  to  "civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government"  and 
says  nothing  concerning  employees  of  the 
Legislative  or  Judicial  branches.  It  would 
certainly  ill  behoove  the  Senate  to  practice 
a  policy  which  we  have  outlawed  for  the 
public  at  large  and  which  the  President  has 
outlawed  for  employees  serving  under  him. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  safety  problems 
of  working  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  am  well  aware 
that  there  have  been  Incidents  of  robbery 
and  worse  involving  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  also  aware  that  these  incidents 
have  affected  both  male  and  female  em- 
ployees. If  Capitol  Hill  Is  not  as  safe  a  place 
to  work  as  we  would  wish  it  to  be.  it  Is 
no  safer  for  a  teenage  boy  than  a  teenage 
girl,  and  in  my  Judgment,  the  solution  to 
the  problem  must  be  in  better  safeguards, 
not  perpetuation  of  discrimination. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  my  intention,  if  per- 
mitted by  the  Senate,  to  appoint  a  girl  page 
who  has  relatives  or  family  friends  living 
in  the  area,  who  can  act  in  loco  parentis 
and  be  fully  responsible  for  her.  It  is  also 
my  intention  to  appoint  a  girl  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  statutory  age  bracket,  so  that 
no  question  of  physical  stamina  or  ability 
to  do  the  work  should  arise. 

I  hope  very  much  that  you  will  give  this 
matter  your  most  earnest  consideration,  and 
that  the  Rules  Committee  will  sustain  that 
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aspect  of  the  view  which  you  expressed  In 
your  own  letter  earlier — that  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition on  the  appointment  of  a  girl  Sen- 
ate page. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  wiU  note  from 
my  letter  that,  although  I  am  not  conceding 
that  there  ought  to  be  any  discrimination 
between  girls  and  boys  in  this  matter,  I  am 
prepared,  in  order  to  ease  the  transition,  to 
make  some  special  accommodations  and  set 
some  special  criteria  for  my  first  girl-page  ap- 
pointment: I  pick  a  girl  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  permissible  age  spectrum,  to  avoid  any 
question  about  physical  ability  to  perform 
the  work;  and  I  pick  a  girl  whose  parents 
live  nearby,  to  make  sure  there  will  be  proper 
supervision. 

On  December  11, 1970, 1  announced  my  first 
appointment — a  New  York  girl,  Paulette  De- 
sell — who  lives  with  her  family  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

After  that  announcement,  I  submitted 
Paillette's  name  to  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence, and  was  informed  by  Mr.  Trice  that  the 
Republican  Conference  will  certify  her  to  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms — the  appointive  authority. 
In  Mr.  Trice's  letter  of  December  11,  1970, 
he  wrote: 

"If  and  when  Miss  Desell  presents  herself  to 
this  office,  the  necessary  forms  will  be  ex- 
ecuted and  she  will  be  certified  to  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  who  la  the  ap- 
pointive power." 

I  then  informed  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
what  was  impending,  but  he  replied,  by  let- 
ter dated  December  30,  1970,  that  he  would 
not  accept  such  an  appointment  without 
prior  approval  of  this  Committee.  In  this  let- 
ter, he  wrote: 

"As  you  are  aware,  the  matter  of  authoriz- 
ing girl  pages  is  now  pending  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Chairman  B.  Everett  Jordan  has  Informed 
me  that  this  subject  Is  on  the  Committee's 
agenda  for  Its  next  meeting. 

"I  presume  your  nomination  of  Miss  Desell 
will  be  held  in  abeyance  awaiting  the  Com- 
mittee's action.  I  know  that  you  appreciate 
my  position  in  that  this  office  is  subject  to 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  I  am  unable  to  change  the  long- 
standing policies  and  precedents  of  the  Sen- 
ate without  specific  direction  from  the 
Committee." 

And  so  It  Is  up  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  Committee,  to  resolve  this  question — 
and  I  hope  very  much  that  you  will  resolve 
it  affirmatively  and  quickly,  for  It  Involves 
an  Issue  fundamental  to  our  law  and  our 
sense  of  fairness  as  a  people. 


IRA  KAPENSTEIN  IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Ira 
Kapenstein,  a  talented  young  leader  of 
men,  has  died  at  35.  His  fine  service  as 
Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  Mr.  Kapenstein  as  a 
newspaperman  and  as  a  human  being. 

Mr.  Kapenstein  joined  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  at  the  age  of  20  in  1956 
after  being  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.  Within  a  short  time  his  abil- 
ity was  recognized  and  he  was  assigned 
to  cover  politics.  It  was  that  assignment 
that  displayed  his  keen  mind  and  writing 
skills.  He  was  always  a  thorough  and  fair 
reporter. 

It  was  during  that  period  when  he  dis- 
covered he  was  striken  by  cancer.  His 
struggle  was  to  continue  more  than  10 
years.  But  he  stood  strong  as  a  man  to 


an  adversity  that  might  have  licked  other 
men.  He  was  uncomplaining.  He  faced 
squarely  a  stem  reality.  He  carried  on. 
Indeed,  he  succeeded  In  three  other 
careers  despite  his  afSicUon. 

All  the  time,  he  was  considerate  of 
his  fellow  men;  truly  concerned,  for 
example,  when  a  friend  had  a  cold;  going 
out  of  his  way  to  be  kind. 

Ira  Kapenstein  was  a  real  man  and  a 
comi>assionate  human  being.  He  will  be 
missed. 

My  sympathy  goes  to  his  family  and  to 
his  many  friends. 


THE  DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETER- 
ANS—A HALF  CENTURY  OF  DIS- 
TINGUISHED   SERVICE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  Senators  in  honoring  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  distinguished  service  or- 
ganizations as  it  celebrates  its  50th  year 
of  assistance  to  the  wounded  and  disabled 
American  combat  veterans. 

From  the  date  of  its  founding  in  1920, 
the  DAV  has  assisted  veterans,  their 
dependents,  widows,  and  orphans  in 
obtaining  benefits  to  which  they  have 
been  entitled.  In  many  cases,  the  good 
offices  or  power  of  attorney  exercised  on 
behalf  of  a  disabled  veteran  by  a  DAV 
chapter  have  resulted  in  obtaining 
assistance  for  deserving  individuals  who 
were  either  uninformed  of  their  rights 
or  uncertain  of  how  to  apply  for  them. 

Even  more  commendable  at  this  time 
of  overseas  conflict,  are  the  many  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  the  disabled  Indo- 
china veterans  now  in  military  hospitals. 
In  a  war  where  vastly  improved  medical 
and  rescue  facilities  have  reduced  the 
death  rate,  but  thereby  contributed  to  a 
higher  proportion  of  injured  and  disabled 
survivors,  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  educational  services  of  the  DAV  take 
on  a  renewed  importance. 

I  congratulate  the  DAV  on  its  con- 
stantly active  program,  and  applaud  its 
programs  of  assistance.  Although  it  is  an 
organization  for  which  we  wish  there  was 
no  need,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  need  for  the  DAV 
today,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  in  Its 
distinguished  history.  We  must  re- 
member that  the  disabled  veteran,  who 
is  responsible  for  neither  the  escalation 
nor  the  continuation  of  the  present  con- 
flict, has  nonetheless  been  required  to 
undergo  the  greatest  suffering,  and 
endure  the  most  lasting  hardships.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  such  men,  and 
the  most  important  of  all  of  the  DAV's 
functions,  is  to  not  allow  us  to  forget  this 
sacred  trust. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  .  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  Is 
concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  further  consideration  of  the  pending 
business. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  pending  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  motion  to  postpone  for  one  legisla- 
tive day  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  Res.  9,  amending  rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  limitation  of  debate. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO   11:45  Al/L 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today.  It  stand  in  recess  imtil  11:45  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITTON  OP  SEN- 
ATOR FULBRIGHT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders,  under  the  standing 
order,  on  tomorrow,  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbright)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  Just 
prior  to  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  fili- 
buster. In  its  lexicographic  sense  as  a 
noon,  designates  an  armed  adventurer, 
on  land  or  sea,  who  wages  unauthorized 
and  irregular  wsu-fare.  Historically,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  operates  un- 
der a  form  of  filibuster  in  the  sense  that 
unless  a  two-thirds  vote  is  present  to  en- 
voke  cloture,  the  minority  continues  to  be 
heard  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  free  speech. 

This  is  no  "guerrilla  warfare"  of  the 
Senate — it  Is  a  form  of  deliberation,  de- 
bate, and  discussion  representing  a  very 
important  aspect  of  our  constitutionally 
ordained  system  of  government.  The  U.S. 
.Senate  is  not  a  homogeneous  body.  We 
would  not  wish  It  to  be  so.  The  body  of 
American  citizens  are  points  of  diversity. 
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and  the  Senate  should  reflect  that  di- 
versity. 

Mr.  President,  filibustering  itself  goes 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  senate. 
The  filibuster  was  employed  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  by  Charles  Stewart  Par- 
nell.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  we  found  the  filibuster  in 
the  very  first  Congress.  Senator  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  occupied  the  floor 
day  after  day  with  dreary  monolog.  but 
the  filibuster  is  not  without  its  masters 
of  ingenuity. 

Huey  P.  Long  of  Louisiana  had  a  po- 
litical career  spanning  less  than  20  years 
and  a  lifetime  of  only  42,  yet  this  man 
had  been  well  noted  for  his  feat  of  con- 
tinuous and  almost  uninterrupted  talk- 
ing. 

He  was  born  in  1893  in  Winnfleld,  La. 
He  never  was  graduated  from  high  school 
and  was  never  granted  a  college  diploma. 
Yet.  in  1  year,  Huey  Long  emerged  a 
certified  lawyer  from  Tulane  University 
at  the  age  of  21.  In  1918,  he  was  elected 
railroad  commissioner  for  the  northern 
district  of  Louisiana  and  began  his  po- 
UUcal  career.  This  lowly  beginning  led 
him  to  the  gubernatorial  race  In  1924  and 
a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1930.  During 
his  drive  for  the  Presidency  in  Septem- 
ber of  1935,  he  was  gimned  down  by  an 
assassin  in  Baton  Rouge. 

Mr.  President,  filibuster  has  had  its 
lighter  moments  in  history,  and  Senator 
Long  added  his  charm  and  humor  in 
their  enactment.  He  highlighted  presen- 
tations with  biographical  sketches  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  quotations  from 
Victor  Hugo,  and  details  on  how  to  fry 
oysters.  His  various  menus  and  com- 
ments on  cooking  could  have  resulted 
in  a  book.  Once  the  Senator  remarked: 
Years  from  today  there  wUl  be  great  Jeal- 
ousy over  the  fact  that  Senators  will  be 
claiming  that  they  were  among  those  who 
heard  my  memorable  speech. 

The  practice  of  limiting  debate 
known  as  the  "previous  question"  was 
introduced  in  1604  by  Sir  Henry  Vane. 
"Previous  question"  was  also  cited  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  Senate  in  1789 
adopted  19  niles.  Those  relating  to  de- 
bate and  the  use  of  time  in  the  Senate 
were: 

a.  No  member  shall  speak  to  another,  or 
otherwise  Interrupt  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  read  any  printed  paper  while  the 
Journals  or  public  papers  are  reading,  or 
when  any  Member  is  speaking  in  any  debate. 

3.  Every  Member,  when  he  speaks,  shall 
address  the  Ohalr,  standing  In  his  place, 
and  when  he  has  finished  shall  sit  down. 

4.  No  Member  shall  speak  more  than  twice 
In  any  one  debate  on  the  same  day,  without 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

6.  No  motion  shall  be  debated  until  the 
same  shall  be  seconded. 

8.  When  a  question  is  before  the  Senate, 
no  motion  shall  be  received  unless  for  an 
amendment,  for  the  previous  question,  or 
for  postponing  the  main  question,  or  to  com- 
mit, or  to  adjourn. 

9.  The  previous  question  being  moved  and 
seconded,  the  question  from  the  Chair  shall 
be:  "Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?" 
And  IX  the  nays  prevail,  the  main  question 
shall  not  then  be  put. 

11.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  called 
for  by  one-flfth  of  the  members  present, 
each  Member  called  upon  shall,  unless  for 
special  reasons  be  ezcxised  by  the  Senate, 
declare,  openly  and  without  debate,  his  aa- 
sent  or  dissent  to  the  question. 


Mr.  President,  in  1806,  when  the  rules 
were  modified,  reference  to  the  previous 
question  was  omitted.  It  was  used  only 
three  times  between  1789  and  that  modi- 
fication, a  period  of  17  years.  UntU  1848. 
there  were  no  further  llmitatlona  on  de- 
bate in  the  Senate. 

On  July  12,  1941,  Henry  Clay  intro- 
duced a  proposal  of  the  "previous  ques- 
tion." This  proposal  met  with  such  op- 
position that  it  was  abandoned  aa  was 
Clay's  proposed  adoption  of  the  "hour 
rule." 

Mr.  President,  on  July  27,  1850,  Sen- 
ator Douglas  submitted  a  bill  permitting 
the  use  of  "previous  question,"  as  had 
Senator  Clay.  This  again  drew  substan- 
tial opposition  and  the  resolution  was 
laid  on  the  table.  Not  imtll  1862  was  a 
proposal  limiting  debate  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  and  this  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  introduction  by  Senator 
Wade  was  directly  related  to  the  war. 

In  1870,  the  UJ3.  Senate,  on  appeal, 
sustained  a  decision  of  the  Chair  that  a 
Senator  had  the  right  to  read  whatever 
matter  he  wished  under  consideration 
during  the  course  of  the  debate.  Since 
1872,  a  precedent  has  been  set  that  a 
Senator  cannot  be  taken  from  the  floor 
for  irrelevancy  in  debate. 

Mr.  President,  in  protest  of  the  An- 
thony rule  first  adopted  on  December  7, 
1870,  Senator  Edmunds  said: 

I  would  rather  that  not  a  single  bill  shall 
pass  between  now  and  the  4th  day  of  March 
than  to  Introduce  Into  this  body  (which  is 
the  only  one  where  there  is  free  debate  and 
the  only  one  which  can  under  Its  rules  dis- 
cuss freely  measures  of  Importance  or  other- 
wise) a  provision  which  does  In  effect  op- 
erate to  carry  a  bill  either  to  defeat  or  success 
with  only  a  five  or  fifteen  minutes  debate 
and  one  or  two  Senators  on  a  side  speaking. 
I  think  it  is  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
public  Interest,  in  the  long  run  and  in  the 
short  run,  that  every  bill  on  your  Calendar 
should  fall  than  that  any  Senator  should  be 
cut  off  from  the  right  of  expressing  his  opin- 
ion and  the  grounds  of  it  upon  every  measure 
that  is  to  be  voted  upon  here.  .  . 

For  close  to  200  years  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  for  a  time 
longer  than  that  of  which  we  have  ac- 
count, man  has  sought  his  right  to  self- 
expression.  That  sentiment  remains  with 
us  today  and  will  continue  as  long  as 
man  remains  man. 

What  at  first  glance  might  seem  to 
some  to  be  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
must  be  studied  and  reflected  upon.  Ex- 
tended debate  in  the  Senate  focuses 
national  attention  on  matters  of  impor- 
tance. Curtailment  of  this  debate  would 
threaten  the  survival  of  our  great  and 
free  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  condenses  for 
us  the  1969-70  proposal  to  alter  rule 
Xxn  as  follows :  At  the  beginning  of  the 
91st  Congress  yet  another  strategy  was 
devised  by  those  who  favored  altera- 
tion of  rule  xxn.  but  felt  themselves 
blocked  by  that  very  cloture  rule  from 
effecting  a  change.  Proponents  of  change 
marshalled  their  support  behind  a  single 
resolution.  Senate  Resolution  11,  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Church  and  Pearson 
and  cosponsored  by  35  other  Senators.  It 
provided  for  invoking  of  cloture  by  three- 
fifths,  rather  than  two-thirds,  of  those 
present  and  voting. 

Their  strategy  required  a  favorable 


ruling  by  the  Vice  President,  still  Mr. 
Humphrey,  that  a  simple  majority  could 
invoke  cloture  on  any  motion  to  take  up, 
or  on  the  resolution  Itself,  when  a 
change  in  the  rules  was  being  attempted 
at  the  start  of  a  new  Congress.  On  Janu- 
ary 14,  1969,  5  days  after  debate  had 
begim  on  Senate  Resolution  11,  Mr. 
Church  and  24  other  Senators  filed  a 
cloture  motion  to  limit  debate  on  the 
motion  to  consider  the  resolution.  This 
cloture  motion  was  filed  under  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  Church  then  inquired  of  the  Chair 
whether,  if  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting,  but  less  than  the 
two-thirds  required  by  rule  XXn,  voted 
in  favor  of  cloture,  the  cloture  motion 
would  have  been  agreed  to.  Mr.  Church 
justified  his  request  for  a  favorable 
ruling  with  the  argument  that  it  was  un- 
constitutional to  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  invoke  cloture  on  such  questions 
in  that  it  reartrlcted  the  right  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  to  determine  its  rules 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress.  This 
was  a  right,  by  Mr.  Church's  reasoning, 
implied  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Vice  President 
agreed  with  Mr.  Church,  saying: 

On  a  par  with  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
determine  Its  rules,  though  perhaps  not  set 
forth  so  speciflcally  In  the  Constitution,  is 
the  right  of  the  Senate,  a  simple  majority 
of  the  Senate,  to  decide  constitutional  ques- 
tions. 

If  a  majority— this  is  the  view  of  the 
Chair — but  less  than  two-thirds,  of  those 
present  and  voting,  vote  In  favor  of  this 
cloture  motion,  the  question  whether  the 
motion  has  been  agreed  to  is  a  constitutional 
question.  The  constitutional  question  is  the 
validity  of  the  Rule  XXII  requirement  for 
an  affirmative  vote  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  before  a  majority  of  the  Senate  may 
exercise  its  right  to  consider  a  proposed 
change  in  the  rules.  If  the  Chair  were  to  an- 
nounce that  the  motion  for  cloture  had  not 
been  agreed  to  because  the  afOrmatlve  vote 
had  fallen  short  of  the  two-thirds  required, 
the  Chair  would  not  only  be  violating  one 
established  principle  by  deciding  the  consti- 
tutional question  himself,  it  would  be  violat- 
ing the  other  established  principle  by  in- 
hibiting, if  not  effectively  preventing,  the 
Senate  from  exercising  its  right  to  decide 
the  constitutional  question. 

The  Chair  Informs  the  Senate  that  In  order 
to  give  substance  to  the  right  of  the  Senate 
to  determine  or  change  its  rules  to  determine 
whether  the  two-thirds  requirement  of  Rule 
xxn  Is  an  unconstitutional  inhibition  on 
that  right  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress, 
if  a  majority  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  but  fewer  than  two-thirds  vote  In 
favor  of  the  pending  motion  for  cloture,  the 
Chair  will  announce  that  a  majority  have 
agreed  to  limit  debate  on  8.  Res.  11,  to  amend 
Rule  XXII,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress, 
debate  will  proceed  under  the  cloture  provi- 
sions of  that  rule. 

This  landmark  ruling,  subject,  as  the 
Chair  said,  to  appeal  without  debate, 
caused  considerable  agony  for  those  who 
opposed  it  and  the  altering  of  rule  XXII. 
Senator  Holland  averred  that  it  would 
"deprive  the  Senate  of  any  change  to 
discuss  the  constitutional  aspects  of  this 
very  serious  matter." 

On  January  16,  the  Senate  voted  51  to 
47  to  invoke  cloture  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  line  with  his  earlier  statement, 
ruled  that  cloture  had  been  invoked.  This 
decision  was  appealed  and  reversed  on  a 
45-to-53  roUcall  vote.  Subsequently,  on 
January  28,  a  second  attempt  to  invoke 
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cloture,  this  time  within  the  two- thirds 
structure  of  rule  XXII,  was  attempted 
and  failed,  50  to  42;  thus  ended  another 
ploy  for  changing  rule  XXII, 

Once  again  we  have  the  problem  of 
cloture  before  us,  rule  XXQ  has  been 
debated  again  and  again.  It  should  be 
noted  that  again  and  again,  the  Sen- 
ate has  responded  by  voting  an  indica- 
tion of  support  to  the  two-thirds  ruling 
and  a  desire  to  allow  the  Senate  its  con- 
stitutional differences  from  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  its  unique 
changelessness  over  the  time  encom- 
passed by  our  92  Congresses.  House  rules 
may  be  changed  at  the  beginning  of 
every  Congress;  the  Senate  continues  its 
operation  subject  to  the  previous  rules. 

Two-thirds  is  noted  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing fraction  in  our  U.S.  Constitution.  It 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  ratify  treaties,  a  two- thirds  vote 
of  both  Houses  overrides  a  veto,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  is  required  to 
pass  constitutional  amendments,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  is  needed  to  con- 
vict on  Impeachment,  and  two- thirds 
vote  of  each  House  is  required  to 
expel  a  Member. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Senate  has 
been  praised  by  scholars  and  legislators 
alike  for  its  deliberation  smd  careful 
consideration.  Hon.  Robert  Luce  stated: 

Many  of  the  wise  men  who  have  served 
in  the  Senate  have  come  to  believe  that  It 
Is  Important  that  there  should  be  one  place 
In  the  legislative  journey  where  the  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  is  unfettered.  They 
have  found  that  this  has  not  in  the  end 
prevented  any  decisions  persistently  wanted 
by  the  people,  but  on  the  other  hand  has 
stood  in  the  way  at  much  action  that  the 
country  has  come  to  conclude  would  have 
been  unwise. 

Prof.  Lewis  Froman,  Jr.,  Is  quoted: 

The  ability  of  any  Senator  to  speak  for 
as  long  as  he  chooses  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  of  the  Institutions  of  the  Senate 
and  distinguishes  it  quite  sharply  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  or.  Indeed,  any 
other  legislative  body  in  the  world. 

U.S.  Senator  and  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  Humphrey  said  of  the 
Senate: 

if  I  were  to  teach  again  a  course  In  gov- 
ernment, I  would  say  IX  you  really  want  to 
know  the  kind  oX  manners  and  rules  of 
conduct  that  you  ought  to  have  to  aasure 
the  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment,  par- 
ticularly, as  It  comes  to  free  speech,  and 
the  rights  of  redress  Xor  your  grievances,  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  freedom  to  as- 
semble .  .  .  the  Senate  oX  the  United  States 
represents  that  In  ite  fullest  measure.  And 
In  that  alone.  It's  worthwhile.  If  nothing 
else,  that  would  make  It  a  very  worthwhile 
Amwlcan  institution. 

Walter  Lipinnann  has  said: 

The  filibuster  imder  the  present  rules  of 
the  Senate  conforms  with  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  American  Constitution,  and  It  is  one 
ot  the  very  strongest  practical  guarantees 
we  have  for  preserving  the  rights  which  are 
in  the  Constitution. 

^1  his  ^eech  upon  leaving  ofllce.  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  Adlai 
Stevenson  said: 

Of  those  who  clamor  against  the  Senate, 
«^d  its  methods  of  procediu-e.  It  may  truly 
♦hi'*'*''  "'"^•y  ^^o'^  iiot  what  they  do."  In 
tma  chamber  alone  are  preserved,  without 
rwtralnt,  two  essentials  of  wise  legislation 
ana    of    good    government — the    right    oX 


amendment  and  of  debate.  Qreat  evils  oXten 
result  from  hasty  legislation;  rarely  from 
the  delay  which  follows  Xull  discussion  and 
deliberation.  In  my  humble  judgement,  the 
historic  Senate— preserving  the  unrestricted 
right  oX  amendment  and  oX  debate,  main- 
taining intact  the  time-honored  parliamen- 
tary methods  and  amenities  which  xinXall- 
ingly  secure  action  aXter  deliberation — pos- 
sesses In  our  scheme  of  government  a  value 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  words. 

Mr.  President,  Prof.  Raymond  Woifin- 
ger  has  said: 

Unlimited  debate  Is  a  rarity  among  na- 
tional leglslattires,  and  the  glory  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Prof.  Lindsay  Rodgers  assessed  the 
situation  thus: 

As  the  much  vaunted  separation  oX  pow- 
ers now  exists,  unrestricted  debate  In  the 
Senate  Is  the  only  check  uix>n  presidential 
and  party  autocracy  The  devices  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  so  meticulously 
set  up  would  be  ineffective  without  the  safe- 
guard of  senatorial  minority  action  .  .  .  Abol- 
ish cloture  and  the  Senate  will  gradually 
sink  to  the  level  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives where  there  is  less  deliberation  and 
debate  than  in  any  other  legislative 
assembly. 

In  his  doctoral  thesis,  former  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  said : 

The  Senate's  opportunity  for  open  and  im- 
restricted  discussion  and  Its  simple,  com- 
paratively unencumbered  forms  of  proce- 
dure, unquestionably  enable  it  to  Xulflll 
with  very  considerable  success  Its  high  Xunc- 
tions  as  a  chamber  oX  revisions. 

Mr.  President,  some  would  have  us  re- 
move the  glory  of  unrestricted  debate 
from  the  Senate. 

I  might  say,  when  I  speak  of  unre- 
stricted debate,  that  I  mean  one  can 
speak  of  cloture  being  applied  which  re- 
quires two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  present  and  voting.  It  is  not  un- 
limited debate.  Two-thirds  of  this  body 
can  stop  debate  at  any  time.  Others  are 
proud  of  the  unique  role  this  debate  pro- 
vision has  made  possible.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  operated  under  a  well  de- 
signed constitution  for  almost  200  years 
at  present,  and  has  drawn  the  attention 
and  the  study  of  free  nations  all  over 
the  world.  In  America,  citizens  are  able 
to  find  a  voice  in  their  government. 
Changes  necessitate  reaction,  but  we,  like 
our  forefathers,  must  be  suspicious  if 
immediate  reaction  is  based  on  emotion 
and  the  facts  are  not  adequately  con- 
sidered. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  places 
allowing  quick  reaction.  The  press  am- 
plifies public  reaction  "on  the  spot."  Citi- 
zens contact  their  representatives.  Con- 
cerned individuals  form  into  groups  to 
further  their  cause.  The  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  operates  with  few  en- 
cumbrances In  format.  The  President  Is 
acutely  aware  of  how  the  public  feels. 
Scholars,  professors,  and  educators  study 
the  matter.  With  all  these  avenues  of 
reaction  noted,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
our  Government  has  maintained  itself 
so  well  and  prospered  due  to  these  fac- 
tors and  factors  other  than  these  paths 
of  immediacy.  It  has  relied  on  the  steady 
hand  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  has  looked 
to  the  Senate  for  guidance  that  is  based 
on  Its  principle  of  unlimited  debate- 
principles  which  allow  all  sides  of  the 
issue  to  be  heard  and  all  points  brought 


forth  and  deliberated.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
of  our  Senate  that  makes  the  Senate  a 
body  to  be  looked  upon  with  respect.  We 
would  be  removing  this  respect  from  the 
Senate  if  we  were  to  remove  ourselves 
from  the  foresight  of  the  authors  of  our 
Constitution  in  respect  to  rule  xxn 

Mr.  President,  William  8.  White,  au- 
thor of  "The  Taft  Story,"  has  furnished 
some  "Images"  of  the  U.S.  Senate  In  his 
story  of  the  Senate,  "Citadel." 

It  is  a  body  like  no  other.  The  Institution 
lives  In  an  unending  yesterday  where  the  past 
is  never  gone,  the  present  never  quite  decisive 
and  the  future  rarely  quite  visible.  It  has  its 
good  moments  and  its  bad  moments,  but  to 
the  United  States  It  symbolizes,  if  nothing 
else  at  all,  the  integrity  of  continuity  and 
wholeness. 

This  Institution  protects  and  expresses 
what  is  at  the  heart  of  democracy — distinc- 
tion of  the  Individual,  integrity  of  the  little 
state;  and  treasures  the  infinite  variety  pres- 
ent in  our  national  Ufe. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  may  be  seen  aa  a 
uniquely  constitutional  place  in  that  it  Is 
here,  and  here  alone,  outside  the  courts — 
to  which  access  Is  not  always  easy — that  the 
minority  will  again  and  again  be  defended 
against  the  majority's  most  passionate  wUl. 

Deliberately,  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution put  Rhode  Island  on  equid  foot- 
ing with  New  York.  Deliberately,  debate 
was  considered  as  a  vehicle  by  which  all 
ideas  would  be  expressed.  Deliberately, 
even  the  wrong  can  be  expressed  again 
and  again. 

He  who  silences  the  cruel  and  Irresponsible 
man  today  must  first  call  that  the  brave 
and  lonely  man  may  be  silenced  tomorrow. 

"TUid  those  who  mock  the  institution,  and 
demand  of  it  more  efficiency,  might  re- 
member that  there  is  altogether  a  good  deal 
of  both  at  present  in  American  life — today's 
pleading  minority  could  become  tomorrow's 
arrogant  majority.  They  might  recall,  too, 
that  the  technique  of  communication,  and 
with  them  the  drenching  power  of  propa- 
ganda, have  vastly  risen  in  our  time  when 
the  gaunt  aerials  thrust  upward  all  across 
the  land.  They  might  recaU  that  the  pubUc 
is  not  always  right  all  at  once  and  that  It  U 
perhaps  not  too  bad  to  have  one  place  In 
which  matters  can  be  examined  at  leisure, 
even  If  a  leisure  uncomfortably  jM'olonged. 

They  might  be  Interested,  for  example.  In 
the  estimate  of  responsible  politicians  that 
at  one  time  In  our  history — specifically  In 
the  I920's— the  Klu  Klux  Klan  held  political 
control,  overt  or  In  shadow,  in  as  many  as 
twenty-six  American  States.  The  point  arises 
that  this  conceivably  could  have  meant 
fifty-two  pro-Klan  Senators  out  of  a  total  of 
nlnety-slx.  The  question  follows  thus  "Would 
It  really  be  wise  to  alter  the  Senate  rules  so 
that  a  simple  majority  could  halt  a  filibuster 
by  voting  cloture.  Instead  oX  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority ol  all  Senators,  or  slxty-Xour,  as  at 
present: 

The  body  pre-eminently  Is  an  amalgam  of 
the  States,  a  national  institution  only  In  the 
sense  that  it  Is  not  possible  to  avoid  having 
the  parts  sum  up  to  the  whole,  and  thus  to 
a  considerable  degree  it  is  an  amalgam  oX  the 
sections. 

Literally,  the  word  Senate  means  an 
assembly  of  elders.  The  term  originated 
in  ancient  Rome  where  the  Senate  was 
the  supreme  council  of  state  made  up  of 
a  hundred  nobles. 

It  la  In  this  light,  the  light  oX  an  organism 
having  beginnings  but  never  an  end  and 
holding  a  kind  of  limitless  writ  over  the 
American  life,  that  the  Senate  has  one  of 
its  unique  qualities. 

And  since,  xmllke  the  House,  the  Senate 
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Is  a  continuing  body,  never  ending  and  never 
wholly  overturning  from  one  Congress  to 
the  next,  the  Senate  rules  go  on  Immutable 
from  one  Congress  to  another.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  renew  or  continue  them;  they  stand 
as  unshakable  in  fact,  almost,  as  the  Consti- 
tution Itself. 

The  Senate  set  out  with  no  real  limitation 
on  bow  long  a  man  might  speak  other  than 
the  limitation  that  his  own  conscience  or 
sense  of  fitness  might  suggest. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  biennial  question 
of  rule  XXn  one  of  the  central  issues  of 
the  debate  is  the  question  of  whether  the 
Senate  was  established  as  a  continuing 
body,  or  did  the  Founding  Fathers  have 
in  mind  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
should  be  continuing. 

On  this  question,  David  Kammerman 
in  his  study  prepared  for  the  Senate  Re- 
publican policy  committee  states  on  page 
4  under  the  heading  of  constitutional 
provisions: 

Article  I.  Section  3,  (of  the  Constitution), 
provides  for  rotation  of  1/3  of  the  Senate 
every  two  years.  This  provision  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  requirement  In  the  Con- 
stitution for  biennial  election  of  all  House 
members:  Unlike  the  case  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  plan  of  rotation  every 
two  years  has  resulted,  ever  since  the  Sen- 
ate organized  for  the  first  time  In  1789,  in 
there  always  being  more  than  a  majority  of 
sitting  Senators.  The  Senate  has  always  thus 
been  able  to  do  business;  since  it  always  has 
had  a  quorum  as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

But  what  of  other  evidence  pointing 
toward  the  precedent  of  the  Senate  as  a 
continuing  body.  Mr.  Kammerman  goes 
on  to  point  out  that  there  are  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  cited  to  es- 
tablish this  precedent.  As  he  states: 

other  provisions  .  .  .  cited  .  .  .  Include  (a) 
those  dealing  with  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  pro  tempore;  (b) 
thoee  establishing  the  Senate's  executive 
functions,  as  distinguished  from  its  legis- 
lative functions;  (c)  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  extraordinary  occasions,  (to)  con- 
vene both  Houses,  or  either  of  them  .  .  .  ; 
(d)  the  limiting  proviso  In  Article  V  (which 
deals  with  amending  the  Constitution),  as 
follows:  ...  no  state,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  Ita  equal  suffrage  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  these  then  are  some  as- 
pects of  the  Constitution  cited  for  the 
precedent  of  the  Senate  as  a  continuing 
body. 

,'  But  what  of  the  views  of  the  Poimding 
Fathers  on  the  character  of  the  Senate? 
How  did  they  think  of  the  nature  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  Federalist,  No.  63,  some 
insight  into  this  thinking  of  the  early 
Constitutionalists  may  be  found.  For  in 
it  James  Madison — or  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton— wrote  as  follows:  Yet  however  req- 
uisite a  sense  of  national  character  may 
be,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  never  be  suf- 
ficiently possessed  by  a  numerous  and 
changeable  body.  It  can  only  be  found  in 
a  number  so  small  that  a  sensible  degree 
of  the  praise  and  blame  of  public  meas- 
lures  may  be  the  portion  of  each  individ- 
ual; or  in  an  assembly  so  durably  in- 
vested with  public  trust,  that  the  pride 
and  consequence  of  its  members  may 
be  sensibly  incorporated  with  the  repu- 
tation and  prosperity  of  the  community. 
The  half-yearly  representatives  of  Rhode 
Island,  would  probably  have  been  little 
affected  in  their  deliberations  on  the  in- 


iquitous measures  of  that  State,  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  light  in  wliich 
such  measures  would  be  viewed  by  for- 
eign nations,  or  even  by  the  sister  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  add,  as  a  sixth  defect, 
the  want  in  some  important  cases,  of  a 
due  responsibility  in  the  Government  to 
the  people  arising  from  that  frequency 
of  elections,  which  in  other  cases  pro- 
duces this  responsibility.  This  remark 
will,  perhaps,  appear  not  only  new,  but 
paradoxical.  It  must  nevertheless  be  ac- 
knowledged, when  explained,  to  be  as 
undeniable  as  It  is  important. 

Responsibility,  in  order  to  be  reason- 
able, must  be  limited  to  objects  within 
the  power  of  the  responsible  party;  and 
in  order  to  be  effectual,  must  relate  to 
operations  of  that  power,  of  which  a 
ready  and  proper  judgment  can  be 
formed  by  the  constituents.  The  objects 
of  government  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes:  the  one  depending  on 
measures,  which  have  singly  an  imme- 
diate and  sensible  operation,  the  other 
depending  on  a  succession  of  well -chosen 
and  well-connected  measures,  which  ha.i 
a  gradual,  and  perhaps  unobserved,  oper- 
ation. The  importance  of  the  latter  de- 
scription to  the  collective  and  permanent 
welfare  of  every  coimtry,  needs  no  ex- 
planation. 

And  yet  it  is  evident,  that  an  assem- 
bly elected  for  so  short  a  term  as  to  be 
unable  to  provide  more  than  one  or  two 
links  in  a  chain  of  measures,  on  which 
the  general  welfare  may  essentially  de- 
pend, ought  not  to  be  answerable  for  the 
final  result  any  more  than  a  steward  or 
tenant,  engaged  for  1  year,  could  be 
justly  made  to  answer  for  plans  or  im- 
provements which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  less  than  a  half  dozen  years. 
Now  it  is  possible  for  the  people  to  esti- 
mate the  share  of  influence  which  the 
annual  assemblies  may  respectfully  have 
on  events  resulting  from  the  mixed  trans- 
actions of  several  years.  It  is  sufficiently 
difficult,  to  preserve  a  personal  responsi- 
bility in  the  members  of  a  nimierous 
body,  for  such  acts  of  the  body  as  have 
an  immediate,  detached,  and  palpable 
operation  on  its  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  the  proper  remedy  for 
this  defect  must  be  an  additional  body  in 
the  legislative  department,  which  having 
sufficient  permanency  to  provide  for  such 
objects  as  require  a  continued  attention, 
and  a  train  of  measures,  may  be  Justly 
and  effectually  answerable  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  objects. 

This  then  is  how  some  of  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  conceived  the  Senate  to  be. 
A  relatively  small,  continuing  body  which 
could  continue  to  do  business,  thereby 
remaining  responsible  to  its  constituents 
and  to  the  continuation  of  the  operation 
of  the  Governmnet.  And  it  is  to  this  con- 
cept of  a  small  stable  body  that  the 
three-fifths  proposition  has  its  greatest 
threat. 

For  if  the  Senate  is  to  continue  as  it 
has  then  there  must  be  provisions  given 
to  the  protections  of  the  minority  being 
ridden  over  rouglishod  by  a  ruthless  ma- 
jority. Also  a  Senate  majority  may  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  majority  opinion 
of  the  people  or  even  of  the  States.  There 
may  not  have  been  time  for  public  opin- 
ion to  have  formed  on  an  issue  and  a  pro- 


longed debate  can  result  in  producing  ac- 
tions which  will  be  in  accord  with  public 
sentiment.  A  hasty  majority  vote  could 
totally  negate  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  nature  of  the 
matters  of  legislation  dictate  that  very 
often  careful  consideration  must  be  given 
to  them.  A  powerful  majority  must  not 
be  allowed  to  bypass  this  very  important 
aspect  of  the  Senate  deliberative  process 
simply  by  the  sheer  weight  of  its  num- 
bers. This  is  not  the  nature  of  the  Senate 
as  it  was  conceived  in  1789  and  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
Senate  in  1971. 

If  anything  continuity  and  respon- 
sibihty  should  be  the  hallmarks  of  this 
Chamber.  Continuity  in  the  ongoing 
process  of  the  American  deliberative  sys- 
tem of  government  and  responsibility  not 
only  in  its  proceedings  but  to  its  con- 
stituents, the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  to  gain  a  small  Insight 
into  this  awesome  sense  of  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  and  its  members  we  have 
only  to  look  across  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
under  our  governmental  system,  legisla- 
tion can  be  sped  through  the  House  at  a 
breakneck  pace,  with  only  scant  debate 
imder  special  rules  set  up  by  a  partisan 
committee,  it  is  imperative  that  a  bul- 
wark remain  against  such  hasty  passage 
of  legislation  and  it  is  here  in  the  Senate 
that  this  bulwark  can  be  found.  And  the 
cornerstone  of  this  bulwark  is  the  respon- 
sibility found  in  prolonged  and  thor- 
oughgoing debate. 

As  James  Madison — or  Alexander 
Hamilton — wrote:  The  necessity  of  a 
Senate  is  not  less  indicated  by  the  pro- 
pensity of  all  single  and  numerous 
assemblies,  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of 
sudden  and  violent  j)assions,  and  to  be 
seduced  by  faction  leaders  into  in- 
temperate and  peiTiiclous  resolutions.  Ex- 
amples on  this  subject  might  be  cited 
without  number;  and  from  proceedings 
within  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from 
the  history  of  other  nations.  But  a  posi- 
tion that  will  not  be  contradicted,  need 
not  be  proved.  All  that  need  be  remarked 
is,  that  a  body  which  is  to  correct  this 
infirmity,  ought  itself  to  be  free  from  it, 
and  consequently  ought  to  be  less  numer- 
ous. It  ought,  moreover,  to  possess  great 
firmness,  and  consequently  ought  to  hold 
its  authority  by  a  tenure  of  considerable 
duration. 

To  this  might  well  be  added  the  free- 
dom of  prolonged  debate.  What  author- 
ity could  the  Senate  hope  to  possess 
without  this  safeguard  other  than  that 
false  authority  of  numerical  superiority. 
I  urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  con- 
sider these  words  of  our  great  political 
ancestors  and  to  envision  what  our  leg- 
islative process  would  be  imder  the 
three-fifths  rule  and  to  compare  that 
picture  with  the  vision  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Responsibility  and  continuation  would 
have  little  meaning  In  that  process  for 
the  Senate. 

So  let  us  give  careful  thought  to  these 
matters  as  we  have  this  legislation  under 
consideration;  and  let  us  preserve  and 
protect  this  singular  distinction  and 
heritage  of  the  Senate — freedom  of  de- 
bate and  the  protection  of  the  minority. 
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Mr.  President,  many  of  those  who 
would  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
before  us  would  rather  have  a  rule  which 
would  allow  for  cloture  to  be  invoked 
by  a  mere  majority.  In  fact,  many  of 
our  colleagues  have  advocated  this  pref- 
erence publicly  and  here  on  the  floor  of 
this  body.  Therefore,  those  who  have 
previously  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  would  change  the  number  of 
votes  required  to  invoke  cloture  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fifths  compriae 
various  viewpoints  as  to  what  the  rule 
should  do. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  when  I  listen  to 
the  various  arguments  favoring  a  change 
in  rule  XXn  that  there  are  those  in  this 
body  who  are  disregarding  an  important 
principle  upon  which  this  coimtry  was 
formed. 

Our  Nation  was  established  in  a  form 
which  relies  quite  heavily  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  federalism.  One  of  the  principal 
facets  of  federalism  incorporated  into 
the  Constitution  is  the  equal  representa- 
tion of  the  several  States  in  the  US 
Senate. 

While  not  incorporated  into  the 
Constitution,  the  practice  of  permitting 
unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  untU 
1917  strengthened  immeasurably  the 
concept  of  federalism  in  the  practical 
application  of  our  Government.  In  many 
ways,  including  the  various  cloture  rules 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  Senate 
since  1917,  the  concept  of  federalism 
has  been  weakened  and  our  country 
hampered  thereby. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  shall 
continue  a  discussion  I  began  last  month 
on  the  important  concept  of  federalism. 
I  believe  that  a  review  of  some  of  the 
facets  of  this  concept  would  be  helpful 
to  a  decision  on  the  pending  question. 

Federalism  in  America  was  a  byprod- 
uct of  the  English  colonial  order,  rather 
than  the   brainchild   of   political   the- 
orists. Had  the  pattern  of  settlement 
developed  all  along  the  seaboard  in  one 
expansive  colony  and,  therefore,   been 
administered  as  one  political  entity    it 
is    problematical    whether    federalism 
would  have  been  incorporated  into  our 
political  structure.  Even  in  the  settle- 
ment of  English  America,  it  was  diver- 
sity   of    interests    and    purposes    that 
mctated  the  plurality  of  colonies,  rather 
than  the  other  way  around.  In  Virgirua 
profit  was  the  prime  motive  for  the  set- 
tlement efforts.  In  New  England  religi- 
ous  freedom    was    the    prime    motive 
while  in  Georgia  humanitarianism  iii 
the  form  of  providing  a  new  life  for 
unfortunates  in  debtors'  prison,  mixed 
With  a  desire  for  protection  of  the  other 
colonies  from  the  Spaniards,  were  the 
motivating  forces.  These  diversities  were 
magnified,  rather  than  diminished,  un- 
der the  infiuence  of  differences  In  geog- 
raphy and  climate,  after  the  colonies 
achieved  a  foothold.  The  political  struc- 
ture of  each  colony  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  the  particular 
colony,  and  the  differences  were  carried 
over  into  the  State  governments  when 
me  colonies  became  free.  This  poUtical 
accommodation  of  diverse  interests  and 
f^'^^s  was  the  key  to  the  success  of 
pne  English   colonial   system,   and   the 
oeneflts  of  it  were  not  lost  on  the  po- 
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litically  sophisticated  Americans  of  the 
Revolutionary  period. 

The  emergence  of  federalism  as  a  by- 
product of  historical  occurrences,  rather 
than  as  a  designed  institution  to  actiieve 
a  political  end,  does  not  detract  from  its 
potential  as  a  worthy  political  device, 
but,  indeed,  accentuates  its  usefulness. 
In  the  absence  of  federalism,  successful 
republican  government  Is  limited  to 
areas  in  which  there  is  substantial  Iden- 
tity of  geographical,  climatical,  and  his- 
torical influences,  for  republicanism 
places  the  ultimate  rule  in  the  hands  of 
some  majority  to  the  modified  and  lim- 
ited dictates  of  which  the  minorities 
must  conform.  By  the  use  of  federalism, 
the  need  to  require  minorities  to  con- 
form is  minimized,  thereby  promoting 
individualism,  and  in  individualism  lies 
the  seed  of  diversity. 

One  but  need  look  to  Europe  for  ex- 
amples of  the  limited  possibilities  of  re- 
publicanism without  federalism.  Repub- 
lics in  small  geographic  confines  exhibit 
the  greatest  stability,  as  exemplified  by 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The 
French  Republic,  applied  to  a  larger  area 
and  more  diverse  peoples,  fluctuates  be- 
tween instability  and  absolutism,  each 
occurring  in  turn  as  a  reaction  to  the 
other.  The  British  Empire,  employing 
federalism  in  the  form  of  domlnionshlp 
and  commonwealth  devices,  presents  a 
graphic  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of 
federalism  grafted  on  colonialism. 

If  republicanism  is   the  process   for 
implementing  self-government,  federal- 
ism Is  the  process  for  implementing  local 
self-government.  Local  self-government 
is  beneficial  not  only  because  it  permits 
individualism,  but  also  because  of  its 
contributions    to    the   continuation   of 
self-government  at  all  levels.  It  is  human 
nature  for  a  person  to  be  most  apathetic 
about  situations  over  which  his  individ- 
ual   conduct   has    the   least   Infiuence. 
A  citizen  is  therefore  less  motivated  to 
exert  himself  in  matters  of  government 
in  which  his  activity  plays  a  smaller 
relative  part.  The  same  citizen  is  much 
more  inclined  to  direct  his  infiuence  to 
the  solution  of  a  local  matter  where  his 
activity  shows  the  most  direct  result. 
In  the  local  political  arena,  where  there 
is   a  local   political   arena,   the   citizen 
acquired  the  experience  and  sophistica- 
tion with  which  to  exercise  his  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship  in  relation  to  the 
furthest  removed  level  of  government. 
It  is  in  local  self-government,  a  prod- 
uct of  federalism,  that  the  real  secret  of 
domestic  tranquillity  Ues.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  variances  of  human  conduct 
be   reasonably   bounded,   for   requiring 
conformity  over  broad  areas  will  inevi- 
tably lead  to  civil  strife.  For  instance, 
a  prohibition  of  gambling  over  the  entire 
United  States  might  conform  to  the  will 
of  the  majority,  but  there  is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  it  would  promote  civil 
strife  in  s<»ne  areas,  such  as  Nevada. 
Strict  nationwide  regulation  of  flahlng 
might  be  only  an  inconvenience  to  rec- 
reation in  some  areas  of  the  country,  but 
would  possibly  impair  the  earning  of  a 
livelihood  in  others.  A  change  In  the 
legal  relationship  of  an  Inn  or  hotelke^er 
and  the  guests  would  have  a  limited 


impact  in  the  rural  Midwest,  but  might 
change  the  pattern  of  economic  existence 
in  some  resort  States.  Through  the 
medium  of  local  self-goveroment,  the 
laws  can  be  adapted  to  whatever  condi- 
tions exist,  thus  keeping  civil  strife  at  a 
minimum. 

Although  circumstances  dictated  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  be 
federal,  it  remained  for  the  delegates  to 
the  Philadelphia  Convention  to  shape  the 
form  of  the  federation.  So  ineffectual  was 
the  central  government  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  that  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  several  States,  at  the 
time  of  the  convention,  each  exercised 
the  total  ix)wers  of  sovereignty.  Sov- 
ereignty was  vested  in  the  people  of  each 
State,  and  the  people  of  the  individual 
States  had  vested  the  power  of  sov- 
ereignty in  their  particular  State. 
Through  the  Constitution  the  several 
States  delegated  certain  specific  ones  of 
the  powers  of  sovereignty  to  the  National 
Government.  This  creation  of  a  common 
agent  of  the  States  in  no  way  affected 
the  retention  of  sovereignty  by  the  people 
of  each  State,  for  sovereignty  is  indivisi- 
ble, and  the  creation  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment could  not  make  the  people  of  all 
the  States  collectively  sovereign  in  some 
matters,  and  leave  the  people  of  one  State 
sovereign  in  others.  It  was  the  power  of 
sovereignty,  and  not  sovereignty  itself, 
that  was  delegated  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment; and  the  delegation  of  powers 
was  made  by  each  State — a  sort  of  sub- 
leasing— and  was  not  a  delegation  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States  collectively. 
The  ratification  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  accomplish  a  withdrawal  of  powers 
from  each  State  by  its  own  people  and  a 
revesting  of  those  powers  In  a  new  gov- 
ernment. Two  facts  are  therefore  explicit 
in  our  constitutional  government.  First, 
the  National  Government  was  smd  Is  a 
creation  of  the  States,  and  as  such  is 
an  agent  of  the  States.  Second,  sover- 
eignty in  our  coimtry  rests  totally  In  the 
people  of  any  individual  State,  rather 
than  in  the  people  of  the  United  States 
collectively. 

The  National  GhDvernment  holds  the 
right  to  exercise  the  specific  powers  dele- 
gated to  it,  not  by  virtue  of  any  power  of 
sovereignty  vested  directly  from  a  people; 
but  by  virtue  of  a  contract  between  the 
States.  The  specific  powers  delegated 
cannot  be  withdrawn  by  an  individual 
State  because  of  the  agreement  with  the 
other  States  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  contract  can  be  changed  only 
by  the  contracting  parties — the  States; 
and  by  agreement,  most  features  of  the 
contrtict  can  be  changed  with  the  con- 
sent of  less  than  all  the  States.  Nothing 
illustrates  better  and  more  emphatically 
that  the  National  Government  is  a  crea- 
tion of  the  States,  rather  than  of  the 
people,  than  the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  amended  by  the  States 
through  their  legislatures,  and  not  by 
the  people  themselves.  The  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  States  in  the  Senate  is 
not,  of  course,  subject  to  the  amendment 
process;  and  any  change  in  this  feature 
would  require  unanimous  consent  of  the 
States  and,  indeed,  any  change  without 
unanimous  consent  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  dissolving  the  Union. 
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United  States,  they  were  elementary  to 
the  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  Consti- 
tution's adoption.  Indeed,  they  were  so 
fundamental  in  the  minds  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
that  they  saw  no  need  to  spedftcally 
spell  out  all  of  them.  By  the  mere 
delegation  of  certain  specific  powers  to 
the  National  Government,  the  delegates 
considered  it  implicit  in  the  whole  docu- 
ment that  those  powers  not  delegated  re- 
mained where  they  had  been  theretofore. 
To  the  people  of  their  era,  it  was  abimd- 
antly  clear  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment wsis  Intended  to  exercise  only 
those  powers  delegated,  but  it  is  most 
fortunate  for  those  in  later  generations 
that  many  insisted  that  the  matter  not 
be  left  to  conjecture.  Perhaps  these  wise 
persons  anticipated  the  tremendous  up- 
surge of  apathy  that  was  to  occur  in 
later  generations.  The  Inclusion  of  the 
10th  amendment  removed  any  dobut  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  powers  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  the  relationship 
of  the  National  Government  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people.  The  10th 
amendment  provides : 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Ck)astltutloa,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
resp«ctlTel7  or  to  the  people. 

The  10th  amendment  did  more  than 
spell  out  that  the  National  Government 
was  to  be  one  of  limited  powers,  although 
it  accomplishes  that  purpose.  It  also 
provides  an  insight  into  the  relation  of 
the  States  to  the  National  Government 
and  of  the  National  Government  to  the 
people  of  each  State.  The  powers  not 
delegated  were  not  reserved  to  the 
States  collectively,  but  to  each  individ- 
ually. The  retained  powers  of  sovereign- 
ty of  each  State  were  not  in  any  way 
comprised  by  the  Constitution.  There 
was  no  pledge  to  achieve  xuiiformity,  nor 
even  to  strive  for  it,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  reserved  powers.  There  was 
not  even  a  pledge  of  the  States  to  exer- 
cise all  of  the  reserved  powers  in  any 
way  at  all.  The  States,  individually,  had 
received  their  grant  of  sovereign  powers 
from  the  people — I  repeat,  the  people — 
of  the  States  through  the  State  consti- 
tution, some  States  receiving  more,  and 
some  less,  powers.  In  each  Instance,  the 
people  reserved  the  right  to  themselves 
to  modlfj'  or  change  the  powers  granted 
to  the  State,  and  the  10th  amendment 
recognized  this  fact  by  the  verbiage  "or 
to  the  laeople."  The  reservation  of  power 
was  not  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
country,  but  to  those  In  each  State.  The 
people  In  the  territories  were  people  of 
the  country,  but  not  being  within  a  par- 
tlc\ilar  State,  were  not  among  the 
group  who  had  granted  power  to  a 
State  in  the  original  instance,  and  were 
not,  therefore,  among  those  to  whom 
powers  were  reserved. 

The  Constitution  did  not  create  the 
General  Government  as  a  supreme  one, 
but  as  one  parallel  to  the  State  govern- 
ments. It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  with 
regard  to  the  delegated  powers,  the  right 
of  the  NatioruU  Government  to  regulate 
Is  exclusive,  for  it  was  not  so  intended. 
As  a  practical  necessity,  a  direct  con- 


same  field,  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
the  exercise  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment; or  else  the  original  delegation 
could  be  nullified  by  the  action  of  a 
State.  In  th£  absence  of  such  a  direct 
conflict,  however,  the  only  consistent  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  is  to 
acknowledge  in  the  States  a  power  to 
act  in  the  same  fields  as  those  in  which 
ixjwers  were  delegated  to  the  National 
Government.  In  those  matters  where  ex- 
clusive power  was  intended  for  the  Na- 
tional Government,  the  Constitution  spe- 
cifically prohibits  State  action.  It  is  not 
the  general  exercise  of  powers  by  the 
States  that  is  prohibited,  however,  but 
only  specific  actions.  Not  only  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  Constitution 
attest  to  this  intention,  but  also  the  form 
and  order  of  the  Constitution.  The  prin- 
cipal delegations  of  powers  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government  appear  in  section  8  of 
article  I.  In  section  9  of  the  same  article, 
the  powers  delegated  are  limited  by  cer- 
tain specific  prohibitions  against  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  delegated.  In  section  10 
of  the  same  article,  there  is  an  enumera- 
tion of  prohibitions  of  those  State  ac- 
tions which  would  obtain  such  exclusive- 
ness  in  the  exercise  of  delegated  powers 
by  the  General  Government  as  was 
deemed  necessary.  The  exercise  of  powers 
by  a  State  were  restricted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, then,  in  only  two  instances: 
First,  when  the  State  action  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  an  action  of  the  National 
Government  taken  pursuant  to  a  dele- 
gated power;  and  second,  when  such  ac- 
tion by  the  State  is  specifically  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution.  From  this 
it  is  clear  that  the  States  did  not  neces- 
sarily surrender  their  power  to  act  in 
fields  in  which  power  was  delegated  to 
the  National  Government. 

The  prohibitions  against  State  action 
are  not  nearly  so  broad  as  even  those 
limited  powers  delegated  to  the  National 
Government,  as  readily  appears  from  the 
provisions  of  section  10,  article  I,  which 
is  as  follows : 

Section  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  grant  let- 
ters of  mark  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit 
bills  of  credit;  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coined  a  tender  In  payment  of  debts; 
t>ass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law, 
or  law  Impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
or  grant  «my  title  of  nobility. 

No  State  shall  without  consent  of  (the) 
Congress,  lay  any  Imposts  or  duties  on  Im- 
ports or  exports,  except  what  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  Its  Inspection 
laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
Imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  ex- 
ports, shall  be  for  the  use  ol  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws  shall 
be  subject  to  the  revision  and  oontrol  of 
(the)  Ck>ngre88. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep 
troops,  or  ships  of  war  In  time  of  peace, 
enter  Into  any  agreement  or  convpact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engage  In  war.  unless  actually  Invaded,  or  in 
such  Imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
the  late. 

In  addition  to  the  deprivation  of  sov- 
ereign powers  of  the  States  that  accnies 
through  these  prohibitions  of  State  ac- 


tion and  the  requirement  of  consistency 
with  actions  of  the  National  Government 
taken  under  the  delegated  powers,  the 
States  incurred  additional  obligations 
under  the  Constitution  through  provi- 
sions regulating  certain  mutual  relations 
among  the  States  themselves.  These  pro- 
visions are  contained  in  article  IV,  sec- 
tions 1  and  2.  Section  1  provides  that 
each  State  shall  give  full  faith  and  credit 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  Judicial 
proceedings  of  every  other  State.  Con- 
gress is  appointed  as  the  arbitrator  of 
this  agreement,  and  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts, 
records,  and  proceedings  must  be  pre- 
sented in  order  to  qualify  for  the  agreed 
status.  In  section  2,  each  State  agreed 
to  extend  the  privileges  and  immunities 
enjoyed  by  its  own  citizens  to  the  citizens 
of  the  other  States.  Each  State  also 
agreed  to  extradite  escaped  criminals  to 
the  State  from  which  they  escaped  upon 
demand  by  such  State. 

On  that  point,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  it  is  remarkable  that  today  some 
States  have  refused  in  some  instances  to 
conform  to  this  requirement  of  return- 
ing escaped  criminals.  It  is  abhorrent, 
yet  it  is  practiced,  on  occasion,  in  som« 
States. 

The  third  agreement  in  this  section, 
which  bound  each  State  to  refrain  from 
freeing  slaves  escaping  into  it  from  an- 
other, became  irrelevant  when  slavery 
was  abolished.  The  National  Government 
is  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  provi- 
si(His  of  section  2,  compliance  being  left 
to  the  good  faith  of  each  State,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  reciprocal  treatment 
which  inure  from  strict  observance  of  the 
agreement.  The  provisions  of  section  2 
also  serve  as  irrebuttable  evidence  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Constitution  as  a  com- 
pact or  treaty  between  sovereign  States. 

The  sovereign  powers  of  the  several 
States  were  thus  impaired  by  the  Con- 
stitution in  three  ways:  By  the  delega- 
tion of  certain  powers  to  the  general 
government,  by  mutual  agreement  to 
the  prohibitions  of  specific  State  actions, 
and  by  agreement  to  four  items  of  recip- 
rocal conduct.  Although  these  three  areas 
contain  the  total  impairment  to  State 
action  embodied  in  the  original  Con- 
stitution, there  is  one  remaining  provi- 
sion which  restricts  not  the  power  of  a 
State,  but  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
of  each  State.  This  provision  is  con- 
tained in  section  4  of  article  IV,  and  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  shall  guar- 
antee to  each  State  a  repubhcan  form 
of  government.  Despite  the  fact  that 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
each  State  did  in  fact  have  a  republican 
form  of  government,  the  people  of  each 
State,  being  completely  sovereign — and 
they  remain  so  today  except  in  this  one 
instance — had  the  power  to  establish  any 
form  of  government  they  desired,  in- 
cluding a  monarchy,  a  dictatorship,  or, 
if  they  saw  fit,  a  pure  democracy.  This 
power  of  sovereignty  was  surrendered  by 
the  people  of  each  State  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  From  a  practi- 
cal standpoint  this  surrender  of  sover- 
eignty was  and  is  inconsequential,  for  in 
no  State  have  the  people  shown  a  dis- 
position to  deviate  from  a  republican 
form.  RealizaUon  of  the  full  ImpUcations 
of  this  provision  should  serve  as  a  re- 
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freshing  reminder,  howevo-,  that  the 
pure  democracy,  on  the  tenets  of  which 
ao  many  of  the  radical  pr(^>o6als  of  the 
current  age  are  based,  is  as  foreign  to 
our  Government  in  the  United  States  as 
are  any  of  the  hated  isms. 

In  any  attempt  to  define  the  expanse 
of  powers  of  each  State  which  remain 
unimpaired  by  the  compact  of  the  States 
in  1788,  it  is  necessary  to  reckon,  not 
only  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  also  with  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  are  the  source  of  sover- 
eignty, both  of  those  powers  delegated 
by  the  States  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  of  those  reserved  to  them- 
selves by  the  States.  Of  those  delegated, 
any  substantive  power  is  subject  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  several 
States,     and     through     the    prescribed 
method  of  amendment  may  be  expanded, 
altered,  returned  to  the  several  States! 
or  revoked  altogether.  Except  for  those 
powers  delegated  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  those  actions  prohibited  to 
the  States,  the  several  States  retain  all 
other  powers  exclusively,  with  one  Uml- 
tation— the  total  powers  of  sovereignty, 
at  the  will  of  the  people,  may  be  with- 
held from  the  State.  Although  subject  to 
the  same  external  limitaUons,  the  powers 
of  one  State  may  substantiaUy  exceed 
those  of  another  State,   whose  people 
have  seen  fit  not  to  vest  certain  of  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  in  any  government 
Such  a  limltaUon  by  the  people  on  their 
State  government  would  be  embodied  in 
a  State  constitution.  The  term  "reserved 
powers  of  the  States,"  therefore,  refers 
to  those  powers  of  sovereignty  which  may 
be  granted  to  a  State  by  the  people  and 
exercised  by  the  State  without  conflict 
with  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

While  enumeration  of  the  powers  of 
Mie  National  Government  requires  only 
a  quick  reference  to  the  Constitution 
where  they  are  fully  listed,  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  several  States  are  so  broad 
■fi  to  defy  enumeration.  Any  definitive 
approach  to  the  State  powers  must  nec- 
essarily be  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
r^''^*^*w"°^'  aJthough  we  can  list  al- 
most without  end  powers  that  are  in- 
cluded among  State  powers. 

By  almost  any  definition,  the  poUce 
power  encompasses  a  broader  range  of 
State  actions  than  any  other  of  those 
reserved.  Under  some  definitions,  it  is 
almost  synonymous  with  the  entire  scope 

^MrtTf  ^^^"-  ^^"»  *"  no  way  re- 
stricted to  the  realm  of  criminal  law 

%?i  "^*i?"««'  in  Sweet  V.  Recfiel.  159 
S,L!80  P-  398,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
S^l!r*^  ?°  ™**n«  a  defender  of  State 
S^'^lf "^  ^"^  approval  to  a  ref- 
erence to  the  police  power  as: 

thI^nS?r'.. '"**''   ''^   ^^^   legislature   by 

uMi  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable 
taws  sututes.  and  ordinances,  either  with 
Stlt^t^'  ^"'''"'-  °°*  '-P^Knant  to  the 

aidn^.*^K,'!!i'*"'  °'  *^«  "'nimonwealth 
md  Of  the  subjects  of  the  same. 

And  from  the  same  source,  as  expound- 

dL.  i;S*  ^'"""^  ^'"^'  5  Howard  504, 
Pjse  599,  comes  this  comment  on  polled 

wJ^B«tT"°i?"*'°  **  **>**  "»•  P«"<"»  power 
»«•  not  touched  by  the  Constitution  buVleft 

'  '  «i  J  Ail 


to  the  SUtM  as  the  Constitution  found  it. 
This  U  admitted;  and  whenever  a  thing, 
from  character  or  condition,  Is  of  a  descrip- 
tion to  be  regrUated  by  that  power  In  the 
State,  then  the  regulation  may  be  made  by 
the  State,  and  Congress  cannot  Interfere. 

These  definitions  of  police  power  are 
broad  enough  to  encompass  the  majority 
of  reserved  powers,  and  attest  to  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution  to  imple- 
ment federalism  in  substance,  as  well  as 
in  form. 

At  a  minimum,  the  police  power  in- 
cludes the  right  to  take  such  actions  as 
seem  necessary  to  protect  life  and  li- 
berty. Since  life  and  Uberty-^nd  the 

latter  necessarily  Includes  property are 

of  the  primary  importance  to  society, 
laws  made  to  protect  them  must  take 
precedence  over  those  of  secondary 
importance. 

Under  the  broader  definitions,  police 
power  would  include  the  right  to  take 
action  In  the  field  of  social  conduct  and 
welfare;  but  whether  within  the  police 
power  or  without,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  such  actions  are  within  the 
scope  of  reserved  powers  of  the  State.  No 
authority  whatsoever  is  delegated  to  the 
National    Government    in     this    area. 
Through   this   reservation,   one   of  the 
most  beneficial  applications  of  federalism 
Is  obtained.  In  no  other  field  is  there 
more  variance  from  State  to  State  than 
in  the  field  of  welfare  needs  and  desires 
for  governmental  action  by  the  people. 
Indeed,  there  is  even  nothing  static  about 
the  variance  from  State  to  State    for 
even  within  a  single  State,  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  people  in  this  area  fluc- 
tuate substantially  with  time.  Laws  de- 
signed at  the  national  level  to  meet  the 
maximimi  need  in  one  locality  would  be 
highly  wasteful  in  most  areas,  as  well  as 
distasteful;  and  one  designed  to  meet  the 
average  need— If  such  there  be— would 
be  too  little  in  one  area,  and  too  much  in 
another.  The  exercise  of  this  power  by 
the  States,  rather  than  by  the  National 
Government,  makes  It  possible  to  flt  the 
remedy  of  governmental  action  to  the 
specific  need,  without  either  squandering 
the  resources  of  the  citizenry  or  encour- 
aging slough  in  areas  where  governmen- 
tal action  is  unneeded. 

Among  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
States  none  is  more  Important  than  the 
regulation  of  the  public  educational  sys- 
tem. It  is  in  the  educational  process  that 
lies  the  control  of  the  minds  of  men  and 
no  easier  path  to  despotic  power  exists 
than  the  one  available  in  a  power  to 
shape  and  mold  the  thinking  patterns  of 
munature  minds.  So  inherently  dan- 
gerous is  this  awesome  power,  that  it 
would  be  unthinkable  to  trust  any  one 
human  or  group  of  humans  with  its 
totality.  The  Individual  liberty  of  all 
posterity  depends  on  the  dlversificaUon 
of  the  power  to  control  education.  Under 
the  federated  republican  constitutional 
government,  prescribed  for  the  United 
States,  the  control  of  education  is  dis- 
persed at  least  to  the  level  of  the  several 
States;  even  slight  prudence  dictates  that 
It  be  dispersed  even  further  to  the  hands 
of  purely  local  authority.  Americans 
should  never  forget  examples  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  perpetuation  of  totali- 
tarian regimes  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
with  the  brainwashed  consent  of  those 
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subjected  to  the  Infiuence  of  an  educa- 
tional system  in  the  control  of  a  cen- 
tralized power. 

Although  theae  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  powers  reaerved  to  the  Stetes  thev 
serve  to  illustrate  that  the  total  powers 
reserved  are  formidable,  and  constitute 
a  broader  jurisdiction  by  far  than  that 
wmprlsed  of  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
National  Government.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Constitution  that  neither  the 
National  Government  nor  the  State  gov- 
ernments be  supreme:  Each  was  to  be 
supreme  in  its  own  realm,  the  two  to 
operate  on  a  parallel,   witii  each  ac- 

^»Sf%  *^°^  ****"  °'  government 
for  which  it  was  beet  suited.  Strict  limi- 
tations on  jurisdiction  were  imposed  on 
the  General  Government,  whose  influ- 
ence extended  over  tile  breadth  of  the 
country;  while  residual  jurisdiction  was 
reserved  to  the  several  States,  whose  in- 
fluence was  bounded  by  the  geographic 
limitations  of  State  boundaries  The 
total  power  of  sovereignty  was  ttiereby 
d^i^rsed  among  the  14  govemments- 
13  State  governments  and  one  central 
oH^i  ^  ^^^  *^«  Constitution  was 
^Z^^^^^  fi*"  °^  decentralization 
permitted  growth  of  the  Nation  without 
any  weighing  of  the  scales  toward  cen- 
tralization.  As  a  result,  the  total  powers 
Of  sovereignty  are  now  dispersed  among 

fl  f^'^^^'^f"^-  ^°  "«*  Po»^er  accrued 
to  the  National  Government  with  the 
admission  of  new  States,  although  its 
j^««  were  extended  thereby  geograph- 

of^^I5^«*^,*  *^n«  of  any  delegation 
of  additional  powers  to  the  General  Gov- 

^^.t"/;*  °^  °^  *"y  consequential  new 
prohibitions  against  State  actions,  the 
balance  between  the  powers  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  the  States  on  the  other,  has 

Ar^^'.'i'^^^y  ^  ^*^°^  °'  the  torm!^ 
Almost  from  the  beginning,  events  and 
practices  have  worked  for  a  dimunltion 
of  State  authority,  and  what  began  as 
a  Slow,  alniost  imperceptible  process  has 
now  snowballed  into  such  proportion! 
u  ;>,^*''!!^^*  concept  of  federalism 
»>,«^?^***"*^  ^^^  extinction.  Once 
wholly  autonomous  States  now  appear 
doomed  to  conversion  into  mere  sub- 
divisions of  an  all-powerful  centralized 

^^!!I^^°''  ^'h  'h^  host  of  individual 
liberties,  which  flourished  under  Uie  um- 

fl!  ,.°'  *^*  parallel  governments  of 
federalism  being  squeezed  to  death  in 
the  formation  of  the  triangle  of  pyram- 
idal government  with  the  top  at  Wash- 
ington. So  strong  is  the  wave  of  cen- 
tralization that  only  a  completely  awak- 
ened and  alarmed  public  can  turn  the 
tide. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  most 
adaptable  tools  for  the  maintenance  of 
federaUsm  and  States'  rights,  designed 
for  our  use  and  protection  by  the  authors 
of  the  Constitution,  have  been  lost  In 
the  Intervening  years. 

m  this  era,  liberty  Is  challenged  world- 
wide on  a  scale  unprecedented.  We  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  of  leadership  of 
the  free  worid,  not  because  of  our  ma- 
terial wealth,  primarily,  but  because  our 
political  structure  has  permitted  and  en- 
couraged the  individual  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  which  promotes  dl- 
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versity  In  the  form  of  Independent  Ini- 
tiative, which  In  turn  has  permitted  our 
great  material  rewards. 

The  real  path  to  liberty,  stability,  and 
tranquillity  lies  in  a  recultlvation  and  re- 
newed reverence  for  those  sound  and 
timeless  fundamental  concepts  which  are 
interwoven  in  such  careful  balance  Into 
our  Constitution  and  the  political  struc- 
ture therein  established. 

Mr.  President,  the  existing  rule  XXn 
Is  the  most  suppressive  of  debate  which 
has  ever  existed  in  the  Senate.  If  any 
change  in  the  rule  is  to  be  made  which 
prevents  cloture  by  the  vote  of  any  num- 
ber of  the  Senators  the  wisest  course 
would  be  to  return  to  a  requirement  for 
a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  membership  of 
the  Senate.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  cloture  be  made  easy. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  concerning 
the  powers  of  the  Central  Qovernment 
as  contrasted  with  the  powers  of  the 
State.  It  is  hoped  as  time  goes  by  that 
the  people  of  this  country  will  not  permit 
the  powers  retained  to  the  States  under 
the  Constitution  to  be  eroded  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  degraded  and 
that  we  can  retain  the  original  Intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to 
have  the  separation  of  powers  of  the 
three  branches  and  the  division  of  pow- 
ers between  the  States  and  the  National 
Qovernment. 

These  are  bulwarks  of  protection  to 
our  democracy. 

Retaining  rule  XXn  is  right  in  line 
with  many  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
where  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  In 
so  many  instances  to  accomplish  action, 
as  I  have  pointed  out  here  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


SANCTIONS  AGAINST  RHODESIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  is  permitting  the  Soviet 
Union  to  maintain  a  stranglehold  on  its 
supply  of  chrome  ore — a  material  vital  to 
the  national  defense. 

This  situation  results  from  America's 
participation  In  United  Nations  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  the 
small  African  country  which  is  the  source 
of  two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of 
chrome  ore. 

Now  the  Congress  is  being  asked  by 
the  administration  to  release  chrome  ore 
from  the  national  stockpile  to  ease  the 
shortage  of  this  commodity  resulting 
from  the  Rhodesian  embargo. 

Release  of  chrome  ore  from  the  stock- 
pile is  not  the  appropriate  remedy  for  the 
present  situation  of  the  United  States. 

The  current  step  for  this  Nation  to 
take  would  be  to  end  its  foolish  pohcy 
against  Rhodesia  and  resume  trade  with 
that  nation. 

The  story  leading  up  to  our  present 
shortage  of  chrome,  and  our  dependence 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  goes  back  more  than 
5  years. 

On  November  11,  1965,  Rhodesia  de- 
clared her  independence  of  Great  Britain. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
at  the  urging  of  Great  Britain,  adopted  a 
resolution  condemning  Rhodesia  as  "a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  se- 
curity." The  resolution  called  on  the 
Seourlty  Oouncll  to  taJke  steps  to  end 
Rhodesian  independence. 


Despite  the  fact  that  Rhodesia,  In  de- 
claring Independence,  was  only  taking 
the  same  step  that  the  United  States 
took  in  1776,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  actively  supported  the 
resolution  against  Rhodesia. 

In  arguing  the  case  In  favor  of  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  Arthur  Goldberg, 
then  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  said  this: 

What  is  happening  now  In  Rhodesia  is  an 
effort  to  perpetuate  the  control  of  6  percent 
of  the  population  over  the  other  94  per- 
cent .  .  . 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
the  members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
comprising  about  1  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  acting  through  a  few  leaders, 
control  the  other  99  percent  of  the  people 
of  that  nation  of  nearly  200  million? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  handful  of  men 
control  the  destinies  of  all  the  people  of 
Albania? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  handful  of  men 
control  all  the  people  in  Bulgaria  and  in 
Rumania  and  in  Yugoslavia? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Fidel  Castro  almost 
singlehanded.  operating  through  a  small 
Communist  cadre,  controls  the  lives  and 
fortimes  of  nearly  7  million  Cubans? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  world's 
largest  nation,  China,  the  lives  of  near- 
ly 700  million  persons  are  controlled  by 
a  small  Communist  dictatorship? 

Yet  the  United  Nations  has  not  im- 
posed sanctions  on  any  of  these  Com- 
munist countries — nor  has  the  United 
States  asked  the  U.N.  to  impose  any  such 
sanctions. 

However,  the  United  Nations  did  see 
fit  to  impose  sanctions  on  Rhodesia. 

And  pursuant  to  the  UU.  resolution, 
our  Government  severed  diplomatic  ties 
with  the  Ian  Smith  government  and 
called  for  a  voluntary  boycott  of  Rhode- 
sian products. 

These  voluntary  sanctions  caused  great 
hardships  on  the  Rhodesian  people,  but 
they  did  not  succeed  in  forcing  the  down- 
fall of  the  Smith  government. 

The  next  step  was  the  UJI.  Security 
Council's  resolution  of  April  9,  1966, 
calling  on  Great  Britain  to  use  force  to 
prevent  the  movement  of  oil  to  Rhode- 
sia. 

These  first  two  steps  were  not  success- 
ful in  bringing  down  the  Smith  regime,  so 
in  December  1966,  the  Security  Council 
considered  mandatory  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  imder  article  41  of  the  U.N. 
Charter. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  again  actively 
supported  this  measure,  assuring  the 
Council  that  the  United  States  would,  to 
use  his  words,  "apply  the  full  force  of 
our  law  to  implementing  this  decision." 

The  Council  voted  to  invoke  article 
41 — the  first  such  vote,  and  the  only 
such  vote,  for  mandatory  sanctions  in 
the  history  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  promptly  complied. 
President  Johnson  isisued  an  Executive 
order  on  January  5,  1967,  declaring  it  to 
be  a  criminal  offense  for  any  American 
to  engage  in  the  import  of  a  wide  range 
of  Rhodesian  products,  and  severely  re- 
stricting U.S.  exixirts  to  that  country. 

Still,  it  did  not  bring  about  the  down- 
fall of  the  Smith  government. 

So.  on  July  31.  196S.  the  President  of 
the  United  States  issued  Executive  Order 


No.  11419,  barring  all  United  States  im- 
ports from  and  exports  to  that  country. 

The  Smith  government  still  survived. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  economic  sanc- 
tions are  a  failure. 

Last  summer,  the  special  committee 
of  the  United  Nations  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  Rhodesian  sanctions  Issued 
a  337-page  report  which  in  effect  admit- 
ted that  the  embargo  policy  has  not 
worked. 

It  cited  60  reports  of  evasions  of  the 
sanctions  during  1969  and  confessed  that 
31  nations,  of  which  27  are  UJ^.  members, 
do  not  even  answer  inquiries  from  the 
committee. 

The  fact  Is  that  in  spite  <rf  the  sanc- 
tions, Rhodesia's  export  trade  rose  from 
$237  million  in  1968  to  $336  million  in 
1969. 

But  if  the  sanctions  are  a  failure,  they 
nevertheless  have  had  serious  conse- 
quences. 

For  one  thing,  imposition  of  a  manda- 
tory embargo  brings  the  United  Nations 
Just  one  step  short  of  armed  interven- 
tion. 

Article  42  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter makes  this  point  quite  clear,  in  this 
langiiage: 

Should  the  Security  Council  consider  that 
the  measures  provided  for  in  Article  41  would 
be  inadequate  or  have  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate, it  may  talie  action  by  air,  se«  or  land 
forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or 
restore  International  peace  and  seciirlty. 
Such  action  may  Include  demonstratlona, 
blockade,  and  other  operations  by  land  forc« 
of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 

That  is  what  the  charter  says. 

Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  take 
part  in  a  war  to  bring  the  Rhodesian 
Government  to  its  knees? 

The  United  States  is  in  a  vulnerable 
position — its  action  is  unprincipled  and 
wrong.  It  is  unjust. 

Besides  that,  we  are  in  the  absurd  posi- 
tion of  demanding  economic  sanctions 
against  a  nation  at  peace  with  us  and 
yet  do  nothing  about  seeking  economic 
sanctions  against  North  Vietnam,  against 
whom  we  are  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia. 

WhUe  the  United  States  has  gone  along 
with  the  British-sponsored  embargo  of 
Rhodesia,  ships  flying  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain  have  ccmtinued  to  carry  cargo 
to  North  Vietnam. 

Last  year  40  British  ships  called  at 
Haiphong.  In  1969,  the  total  was  74;  and 
in  1968,  it  was  114. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Sen&tor  jrleld? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  the 
Soviet  Union  supplying  any  weaponry 
to  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Soviet 
Union  through  recent  years  has  been  the 
major  suppher  of  sophisticated  weapons 
going  to  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yidd  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Are  thoae 
weapons  being  used  to  maim  and  kill 
American  boys  in  Indochina? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes.  The  weap- 
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ons  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  been  used  and 
are  being  used  to  kill  and  woimd  Ameri- 
cans who  are  being  drafted  from  their 
homes  and  sent  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  shielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  President  (Mr.  Weickke),  in  line 
with  the  economic  sanctions  policy 
against  Rhodesia,  the  United  States  last 
year  closed  its  consulate  in  Salisbury; 
but  Britain  maintains  its  consulate  in 
Hanoi. 

It  would  seem  that  so  far  as  the  British 
are  concerned,  cooperation  in  policies  of 
embargo  is  a  one-way  street. 

The  whole  logic  of  the  policy  of  eco- 
nomic sanction  against  Rhodesia  Is  out- 
rageous. 

Everything  the  United  Nations  has 
done  has  been  based  on  the  finding  that 
Rhodesia  is  "a  threat  to  international 
peace  and  security." 

Now  in  what  way,  may  I  ask,  does 
Rhodesia  threaten  anyone? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  it  does 
not. 

On  the  other  hand,  North  Vietnam  is 
a  definite  threat  to  peace.  Yet  the  United 
Nations  does  nothing  to  apply  economic 
sanctions  against  this  proven  aggressor. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  has  accurately  summed  up  the 
United  Nations'  action  against  Rhode- 
sia. He  called  it  "barefaced  aggression, 
unprovoked  and  unjustified  by  a  single 
legal  or  moral  principle." 

The  United  States  Is  a  participant  in 
that  "barefaced  aggression."  If  we  were 
to  follow  the  course  of  morality  and  good 
sense,  we  would  abruptly  and  firmly 
change  our  policy  and  abandon  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

It  is  not  moral  and  legal  principles 
alone  that  are  Involved  here.  Considera- 
tions of  economics  and  national  security 
also  dictate  that  the  United  States  should 
end  its  Rhodesian  embargo. 

Prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  sanc- 
tions, Rhodesia  furnished  approximately 
85  percent  of  the  imports  of  metallur- 
gical chrome  ore  coming  into  the  United 
States. 

With  the  sanctions  in  effect,  the 
United  States  has  had  to  turn  to  the 
Soviet  Union  for  chrome  ore. 

The  Russians  are  well  aware  of  the 
Importance  of  this  commodity  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  charging  us 
more  than  twice  the  price  which  we  for- 
merly paid  to  Rhodesia  for  chrome. 

But  more  important,  the  Soviets  could 
easily  shut  off  our  supply  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency. 

In  October  1969,  Fred  Russell,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, told  a  House  Foreign  Affairs 
subcommittee  that— 

There  is  no  way  to  see  the  chromium  ore 
needs  of  the  United  States  being  met  with- 
out  chromium  ore  from  Rhodesia. 

Today,  as  a  short-term  measure,  the 
Ofnce  of  Emergency  Preparedness  Is 
J*elclng  to  withdraw  chrome  ore  from 
the  national  strategic  stockpile. 

The  national  strategic  stockpile  now 
has  4.6  million  tons  of  chrome  ore.  The 


administration  is  seeking  release  of  12 
million  tons,  which  would  leave  3.2  mil- 
lion tons  on  hand. 

This  3.2  million  tons  would  be  about 
100,000  tons  more  than  the  amoimt  re- 
quired to  fulfill  the  so-called  "strategic 
objective."  or  emergency  reserve,  for  the 
United  States. 

But  interestingly,  this  strategic  objec- 
tive was  set  Just  1  year  ago — on  March  4, 
1970. 

Before  that  time,  the  objective  was  3.6 
million  tons,  a  figure  which  had  been 
set  less  than  a  year  earlier — on  May  13, 
1969. 

If  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  withdrawn  from  the 
stockpile,  the  remaining  total  will  ex- 
ceed the  new  strategic  objective,  but  it 
will  be  about  400,000  tons  short  of  the 
earlier  objective. 

Now  why  is  metallurgical  chrome  ore 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States? 

This  chrome  ore  is  essential  for  the 
manufacture  of  stainless  steel,  and  large 
quantities  of  it  are  needed  to  make  Jet 
aircraft  and  other  military  necessities. 

So  chrome  is  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense. 

The  strategy  of  the  administration 
appears  to  be  based  on  the  hope  for  pos- 
sible setUement  of  the  Rhodesian  crisis 
In  the  near  future,  so  that  Rhodesian 
ore  might  once  more  flow  to  the  United 
States. 

But  there  is  nothing  on  the  diplomatic 
horizon  suggesting  that  the  impasse  over 
Rhodesia  will  be  resolved  in  the  near 
future. 

And  if  it  is  not  resolved,  what  are  we 
to  do?  Throw  the  whole  stockpile  into 
meeting  current  industrial  needs? 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  Rhodesian  ore  would  come  to  the 
United  States  eventually  If  we  persist  In 
our  sanctions  policy  much  longer. 

It  Is  only  logical  to  assume  that 
Rhodesian  ore  is  finding  other  outlets, 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  get  back  into  the  market 
after  a  long  period  of  embargo.- . 

Before  long,  in  other  words,  Rhodesia 
will  not  need  America's  business. 

One  would  think  that  if  anyone  would 
rejoice  over  the  proposed  release  of 
chrome  ore  from  the  stockpile,  it  would 
be  the  American  metal  industry. 

This  industry  has  suffered  from  short- 
ages and  high  prices  for  chrome. 

Yet  officials  of  the  Foote  Mineral  Co., 
a  leading  producer  of  ferroalloys,  said 
recently  that  they  oppose  the  release 
from  the  stockpile  as  being  only  a  short- 
term  answer. 

Dr.  Wayne  T.  Barrett,  President  of  the 
firm,  had  this  to  say : 

What  we  need  is  not  a  release,  because  that 
Is  only  a  short-term  answer  to  the  over-all 
problem  of  making  high-grade  chrome  ore 
available  to  the  United  States  .  .  .  The  re- 
lease of  this  stockpile  material  wUl  take  the 
pressure  off  of  those  who  could  bring  about 
the  end  to  the  actactlons  against  Rhodesia. 
This  will  relieve  the  pressure  for  a  period  of 
one  or  two  years,  and  we  think  it  very  Im- 
portant that  this  pressure  be  maintained 
and  that  we  solve  the  long-range  problem 
of  availability  of  Rhodesian  chrome  ore. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Barrett.  I  believe  the 
pressure  should  be  maintained — and  not 
just  from  the  metal  industry,  but  from 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people. 


We  have  followed  a  foolish  policy  to- 
ward Rhodesia. 

Morally,  it  is  wrong. 

Legally,  it  is  dubious. 

Economically,  it  is  costly. 

And  it  could  jeopardize  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  the  President  to  reverse  our 
present  pwhcy  and  resume  trade  with  the 
peaceful  African  country  of  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  important 
points  concerning  the  present  chrome 
crisis  were  developed  by  P\ilton  Lews  HI 
in  a  recent  series  of  broadcasts. 

It  was  Mr.  Lewis  who  cited  the  plan  for 
withdrawal  from  the  strategic  stockpile 
and  who  interviewed  the  officials  of  the 
Foote  Mineral  Co. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  three  broadcasts  by 
Fulton  Lewis  in  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  together  with  the  text  of  a 
colunm  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  concern- 
ing the  folly  and  ineffectiveness  of  the 
embargo  pohcy  against  Rhodesia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
w&s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bao&ocASTs  BT  Pdlton  LiXWIs  ni 

THE  CHROME  ORC  CRISIS:    PAST  1 

Of  all  Of  the  news  reporters  and  com- 
mentators In  the  nation,  I  confess  that  I 
stand  out  as  the  one  who  has  devoted  the 
most  time  and  attention  to  the  Issue  of 
U.S.  economic  sanctions  against  the  African 
nation  of  Rhodesia.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this:  The  first  is  that  this  is  a  critically 
Important  Issue  which  affects  our  own  na- 
tional security  and  industrial  prosperity;  the 
second  is  that  I  feel  you  are  entitled  to  the 
facts  of  this  situation — and  If  my  colleagues 
in  the  news  media  have  elected  to  play  down 
the  Rhodesian  story,  I  must  compensate  for 
this  information  vacuum  by  giving  the  Issue 
a  little  more  coverage  than  It  might  normally 
deserve. 

Today,  a  new  and  very  Important  chapter 
In  this  story  was  written,  but  before  we  get 
to  that,  let's  recap  very  briefly  some  of  the 
background.  In  January,  1967,  then  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  issued  an  executive  order 
niaklng  It  a  criminal  offense  for  Americans 
to  engage  in  any  trade  with  Rhodesia.  That 
order  was  Issued  in  compliance  with  a  decree 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coimcll,  a 
world-wide  embargo  against  Rhodesian 
goods,  which  in  turn  was  based  on  a  charge 
that  Rhodesia  had  Illegally  declared  its  in- 
dependence from  Great  Britain  and  further 
that  Rhodesia  was  guilty  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion against  its  predominantly  black  popula- 
tion. I  have  discussed  both  of  those  charges 
in  the  past  at  some  length  over  this  micro- 
phone, and  I  think  I  have  documented  fairly 
conclusively  Just  how  ridiculous  those 
charges  are.  We  need  not  go  into  that  further 
now. 

As  a  result  of  the  U.S.  participation  in  the 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  we  have  cut  our- 
selves off  completely  from  a  country  which 
in  years  past  had  been  a  major  supplier  of 
many  important  goods.  The  most  important 
of  these  Is  metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore 
which  is  essential  to  the  production  of  stain- 
less steel,  a  metal  which  in  turn  Is  critically 
Important  to  vast  areas  of  our  national  In- 
dustrial production  and,  of  course,  to  our 
national  defense  effort. 

The  top  Cold  War  planners  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  very  much  aware  of  the  Importance 
of  metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore  to  the 
United  States.  Back  in  1967,  for  example,  a 
major  general  in  the  Soviet  army  wrote  a 
book  entitled  "Strategy  and  Economics." 
Published  therein  was  a  chart  which  listed 
"Critical  Materials  In  a  VS.  MUltary  Jet  Air- 
plane." The  very  first  Item  listed  waa 
"Chrome."  The  amotint  of  chrome  in  a  U.S. 
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mUltary  Jet  was  estimated  at  3.669  pounds.  In 
the  tntrd  column  it  was  noted  that  the 
United  States  must  import  no  leas  than  92 
percent  of  this  mineral. 

Continuing  to  look  at  this  situation  from 
the  Kremlin's  point  of  view,  statistics  re- 
leased recently  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
show  that  96.2  percent  of  the  world's  chrome 
ore  reserves  lie  In  the  southern  portions  of 
the  African  continent,  mostly  in  Rhodesia. 
some  small  deposits  being  m  South  Africa. 
The  remainder  Is  accounted  for  as  follows: 
the  U.S.S.R.— 1.8%;  Turkey— .4%;  the  Unit- 
ed States — .3S;  Finland — .3%;  Canada — .2%; 
communist  Albania — .1%;  and  the  others — 
.4%.  Clearly,  then,  Rhodesia,  as  possessor  of 
the  greatest  and  richest  grade  deposits  of 
metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore.  has  a  very 
prominent  position  of  Importance  In  the 
strategic  aspects  of  the  Cold  War. 

Prior  to  the  economic  sanctions,  roughly 
85  percent  of  all  U.S.  chrome  ore  Imports 
came  from  Rhodesia.  Actually,  the  ore  was 
purchased  from  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  com- 
panies In  that  country,  and  the  price  was  a 
bargain:  (25  per  ton.  Now,  of  course,  nothing 
la  being  Imported  from  Rhodesia  and  Amer- 
ican firms  have  been  placed  In  the  awkward 
position  of  having  to  turn  to  the  world's 
second  largest  source  of  chrome  ore  which 
Just  happens  to  be  the  Soviet  Union.  As  this 
dependency  has  grown,  the  Kremlin  has 
slowly  but  steadily  hiked  up  the  price  for  Its 
ore.  The  latest  Increase,  asseeaed  officially 
Just  last  month,  boosted  the  price  for  Soviet 
ore  by  another  25  percent — up  to  $75  per 
ton  or  three  times  what  we  were  paying  for  a 
much  superior  grade  of  Rhodeslan  ore  Just 
four  years  ago. 

In  October.  1969,  Fred  Russell,  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, gave  the  following  alarming  testi- 
mony to  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommit- 
tee regarding  what  American  industrialists 
are  beginning  to  call  the  "chrome  ore  crisis": 
"Afisimilng  that  the  U.S.S.R.  would  continue 
to  ship  chromium  ore  to  the  United  States 
at  the  present  level  indefinitely,  realizing 
that  the  other  known  amounts  of  chrome  ore 
elsewhere  In  the  world  gradually  are  becom- 
ing exhausted,  and  knowing  that  U.S.  needs 
are  Increasing  each  year,  there  is  no  way  to 
see  the  chromium  ore  needs  of  the  United 
States  being  met  without  chromium  ore  from 
Rhodesia." 

Coming  from  a  spokesman  for  the  agency 
which  is  charged  with  ensuring  the  defense 
capabilities  of  the  United  States,  the  impor- 
tance of  Russell's  testimony  cannot  be  over- 
stated. 

The  warnings,  though,  have  been  repeat- 
edly ignored  by  both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon 
Administrations  and  Increasing  the  "chrome 
ore  crisis"  has  become  more  critical.  The  atti- 
tude of  Administration  officials  has  been  to 
take  various  stop-gap  measures  to  tempo- 
rarily relieve  the  problems  of  chrcwie  ore 
shortages — simultaneously  federal  officials 
have  been  praying  that  somehow,  soon,  the 
Rhodeslan  problem  might  resolve  Itself. 

As  one  of  the  stop-gap  measures,  the  gov- 
ernment authorized  American  companies  to 
tap  the  so-called  "commercial"  chrome  ore 
stockpile  until  finally  last  year  it  was  com- 
pletely exhausted.  That  left  only  the  "stra- 
tegic stockpile"  and  earlier  this  month  the 
Nixon  Administration  moved  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  approximately  30  percent  of  that 
reserve  which  had  been  set  aside  for  our 
national  defense  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

Ironically,  the  sales  request  was  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  the  same  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  which  only  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  confessed,  in  Fred  Russell's  testimony, 
that  "there  is  no  way  to  see  the  chromium 
eve  needs  of  the  United  States  being  met 
without  chromium  ore  from  Rhodesia." 

You  would  think  that  the  dotnestlc  ferro- 
alloy companies  would  be  pleased  that  the 
Administration   had   acted    to   help   satisfy 


their  chrome  ore  needs  for  this  calendar  year 
but  to  the  contrary  leaders  of  tbl«  industry 
met  here  today  in  the  first  of  a  series  o<  con- 
certed efforts  aimed  at  first  protesting  the 
Administration's  action  and  secondly  finding 
some  long-term  solution  to  the  current 
chrome  crisis. 

At  today's  session,  held  behind  closed  doors 
at  the  General  Services  Administration,  Dr. 
Wayne  T.  Barrett,  the  president  of  Foote 
Mineral  Company — one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing ferroalloy  producers,  charged  that  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  may  hav« 
been  under  "political  pressure"  to  take  the 
proposed  steps.  First  and  foremost.  Dr. 
Barrett  said,  the  State  Department  Is  insist- 
ing that  the  "strategic"  stockpile  be  released 
for  sale  to  relieve  pressures  from  Industry  to 
drop  the  economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. And  secondly,  the  new  Nixon  red-ink 
budget  has  forced  the  government  to  seek 
additional  revenues  which  would  be  gained 
from  the  sale  of  chrome  ore  holdings  even 
at  the  exp>en8e  of  our  national  security. 

The  domestic  ferroalloy  cmnpanles  are  un- 
derstandably concerned  over  the  fact  that 
U.S.  ore  holdings  will  be  depleted  to  the 
point  where,  in  an  emergency,  they  could 
meet  the  nation's  industrial  and  military 
needs  for  only  two  years.  Unless  there  la  a 
change  in  the  government's  policy  toward 
importation  of  Rhodeslan  ore,  the  O.E.P.  will 
undoubtedly  ask  for  further  releases  from 
the  stockpile  next  year  and  perhaps  again  in 
1973,  at  which  p>oint  the  domestic  "strategic" 
supply  would  be  totally  exhausted  and  the 
United  States  would  become  totally  depend- 
ent upon  the  U.S.S.R.  for  a  mineral  which  Is 
vital  to  our  national  defense. 

Administration  officials  argue  that,  should 
a  serious  chrome  ore  emergency  develop,  the 
United  States  could  always  drop  the  eco- 
nomic boycott  against  Rhodesia  and  resume 
the  currently  illegal  chrome  ore  Imports.  The 
American  steel  companies,  though,  feel  this 
Is  faulty — even  dangerous — thinking.  They 
emphasize  that  It  would  take  at  least  six 
months  and  possibly  even  a  year  to  fully 
reactivate  the  now  semldormant  Rhodeslan 
chrome  ore  mining  operations  to  the  point 
where  a  resumption  of  normal  imports  could 
be  resumed.  And  then  there  is  a  serious  fear 
that,  should  such  an  emergency  develop. 
Rhodesia  might  decide  not  to  resume  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Although  a  staunch 
ally  of  the  U.S.  philosophically  in  the  Cold 
War  against  communism,  the  Ian  Smith 
government  has  hinted  that  it  Intends  to 
weather  the  current  st<M'm  of  sanctions  on  its 
own.  It  has  quietly  found  some  new  cus- 
tomers for  Rhodeslan  chrome  (most  notably 
Japan)  and  gradually  the  "illegal"  sale  of 
ore  is  being  Increased  to  the  point  where 
Rhodesia  will  not  be  needing  the  United 
States  as  a  customer.  As  Dr.  Barrett  stated 
it  this  morning  to  the  General  Service  Ad- 
ministration officials,  "There  is  no  reason 
now — in  view  of  our  shabby  treatment  of 
this  nation — to  expect  anything  but  icy  neu- 
trality in  the  event  of  a  war." 

The  domestic  ferroalloy  industry  regards 
1971  as  the  "year  of  decision"  on  the  issue 
of  Rhodeslan  chrome.  Next  year  there  will  be 
the  political  campaigns  and  few  national 
politicians,  it  is  believed,  would  risk  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  black  votes  by  taking  a  stand 
which  could  be  even  remotely  regarded  as 
"pro-Rhodeslan."  By  1973,  of  course,  the 
chrome  ore  crisis  will  have  already  reached 
emergency  levels. 

There  is  one  move  afoot,  though,  which 
might  alleviate  the  current  problem.  A  group 
of  concerned  Congressmen,  headed  by  Texas 
Republican  Jim  Collins,  will  soon  propose  a 
bin  which  would  prevent  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment from  banning  the  import  of  any  stra- 
tegically important  commodity  from  NON- 
communist  countries  if  that  conmiodity  IS 
being  purchased  and  imported  from  any 
communist  countries.  It's  a  common  sense 
suggestion  which  few  in  either  the  House 


or  Senate  could  logically  oppose  even  though 
the  net  effect  of  the  Collins  bill  would  be  to 
quickly  end  the  ban  against  the  importation 
of  chrome  ore  (which  has  been  officially  de- 
clared a  "strategic"  commodity)  from  Rho- 
desia (a  non-communist  nation)  since  we 
are  currently  buying  chrome  ore  from  a  com- 
munist country  (the  Soviet  Union). 

I  think  you  can  see  now  why  this  Is  such 
a  critically  Important  issue — this  matter  of 
Rhodesia  and  our  chrome  ore  situation.  For 
the  next  two  broadcasts,  I  will  have  here  at 
this  microphone  with  me  two  men  who  will 
further  enlighten  us  on  this  issue — Dr. 
Wayne  T.  Barrett  and  John  Donahey.  the 
president  and  public  relations  director  of  the 
Foote  Mineral  Company,  which  is  one  of  the 
nation's  principal  importers  of  metallurgical 
grade  chrome  ore.  We'll  hear  in  their  words 
Just  how  serious  this  situation  Lb,  and  Just 
how  this  chrome  ore  crisis  affects  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

(Wednesday,  February  17,  1971,  Washington, 
DC.) 

THE    RHOOESIAN    SAKCTIONS PART     2 

I  discussed  some  new  developments  in  the 
overall  story  of  the  U.S.  economic  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia — how  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, as  a  stop-gap  measure  to  try  to  al- 
leviate current  domestic  chrome  ore  de- 
mands, has  asked  the  Congress  to  free  some 
30  percent  of  the  ore  in  the  nation's  "stra- 
tegic" stockpile,  the  reserve  which  is  set  aside 
to  be  used  In  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. That  ore,  some  1,300,000  tons  of  it, 
is  to  be  sold  to  the  domestic  ferroalloy 
industries. 

Before  the  sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  U.S. 
companies  imported  the  vast  bulk  of  their 
metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore  from  that 
African  nation,  at  a  price  of  only  about  (25 
per  ton.  Since  the  sanctions,  they  have  been 
forced  to  turn  to  the  world's  second  largest 
supplier,  the  Soviet  Union  which,  recognizing 
our  dilemma  and  dependency  and  the  awk- 
ward situation,  has  hiked  up  the  price  for  its 
ore  to  $75  per  ton.  the  latest  price  increase 
of  26  percent  coming  Just  last  month. 

Here  at  this  microphone  with  me  now  to 
discuss  this  matter  further  are  two  men  who 
know  this  chrome  ore  Issue  very  well.  Dr. 
Wayne  T.  Barrett  is  president  of  the  Foote 
Mineral  Company,  one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing ferroalloy  producers.  Mr.  John  Donahey 
Is  the  company's  public  relations  director. 
Dr.  Barrett  Just  yesterday  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  ferroalloy  producers  at  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  here  in  Washington, 
and  issued  a  press  release  saying  what  the  na- 
tion really  needs  is  not  a  stockpile  release  but 
what  it  really  needs  is  a  resumption  of  Rho- 
deslan chrome  ore  Imports.  Dr.  Barrett,  let's 
start  first  by  asking  what  is  metallurgical 
grade  chrome  ore?  What's  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  regular  chrome? 

Dr.  Barrktt.  The  difference  In  the  grade  of 
the  ore.  Metallurgical  chrome  ore  contains 
about  60  percent  chromium  oxide  and  has  a 
high  ratio  of  chromium  to  iron,  the  other 
major  impurity.  The  other  grades  are  lower  in 
chromium,  and  higher  in  iron.  The  lower 
g^rades  cannot  be  used  to  make  the  ferroal- 
loys, the  ferrochromlum  that  Is  needed  to 
make  stainless  steel. 

Lewis.  All  right,  then,  stainless  steel  Is  one 
of  the  principal  products  in  which  metal- 
lurgical grade  chrome  ore  is  used.  Is  that 
the  reason  that  metallurgical  grade  chrome 
ore  is  classified  as  a  strategic  item?  Is  it  really 
strategically  important  to  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Barrktt.  It  most  certainly  is.  Chrome  is 
needed  to  make  stainless  steel.  It  cannot  be — 
the  chromium  cannot  be  replaced  with  any 
other  element.  So.  in  order  to  have  stainless 
steel,  one  must  have  ferrochromlum.  One 
needs  stainless  steel  in  the  production  of  air- 
craft, in  the  production  of  automobiles,  in 
the  production  of  many  specialty  steels, 
which  the  defense  of  this  country  depends 
upon. 
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Lewis.  When  I  think  of  chrome  as  a  lay- 
man. I  think  of  automobile  biunpers  and  hub 
caps. 
BARRKTr.  That's  a  very  small  part  of  It. 
Lewis.  But  it's  a  lot  more  important  than 
that. 
Barrttt.  Tee.  it  is. 

Lewis.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
statistics,  about  96.2  percent  to  be  exact  of 
this  metallurgical  graide  chrome  ore  Is  con- 
centrated in  the  southern  region  of  Africa, 
specifically  In  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 
Mr.  Donahey,  can  you  give  us  a  further  break- 
down as  to  where  this  chrome  is  located? 

DoNAHET.  Well,  it  doesn't  have  much  to 
be  broken  down  but  of  the  remaining  4  per- 
cent. 2  percent  of  that  would  be  in  Russia 
and  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  whereas  all 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  would  account  for 
the  other  2  percent.  Now  Turkey  Is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  the  third  largest  producer  but 
It's  interesting  that  they  only  have  In  reserve 
about  four  tenths  of  a  percent  of  the  world's 
total  chromium,  as  far  as  we  know.  And 
more  to  the  point,  the  country  of  Rhodesia 
has  two  thirds  of  the  high  grade  metallurgi- 
cal chrome  which  Wayne  was  talking  about 
earlier.  The  type  of  chrome  which  is  critical 
and  under  discussion  here  today. 

Lewis.  So  of  the  metallurgical  grade  chrome 
ore  deposits  or  reserves  In  the  world,  about 
two  thirds  of  this  is  located  in  Rhodesia 
and  because  of  the  sanctions  we  cant  touch 
it. 
DoNAHXT.  That's  right. 
Lewis.  Now,  prior  to  the  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Rhodesia,  back  in  January  of 
1967,  your  company  was  importing  most  of 
your  ore  from  that  African  nation.  Do  you 
remember  roughly  how  much? 

DoNAHBT.  Well,  we  were  importing  at  least 
40  percent  of  our  requirement. 

Lewis.  Forty  percent  of  your  requirement 
from  Rhodesia? 
Donahey.  That's  correct. 
Lewis.  Now,  what  have  the  sanctions  done 
to  the  Foote  Mineral  Company? 

DoNAHET.  Well,  of  course,  there  has  been 
no  chromium  from  Rhodesia  since  the  im- 
position of  sanctions.  And  since  the  mines  in 
Rhodesia  had  only  one  customer,  that  be- 
ing the  Foote  Mineral  Company,  this  has 
denied  us,  of  course,  chrome  ore  at  very  low 
cost.  So  we  have  to  go  out  to  world  markets 
and  buy  it  and,  as  you  appreciate,  with  the 
Increase  in  prices  of  Russian  ore,  world  prices 
have  substantially  Increased  so  that  it  has 
meant  a  great  cost  to  our  general  operations. 
Lewis.  Dr.  Barrett,  I  think  I  know  the  an- 
swer to  this,  but  how  would  you  speculate, 
or  why  would  you  speculate  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  Increasing  the  price  so  steadily? 

Dr.  Barrett.  Well,  it's  very  simple:  They 
have  a  monopoly.  And  therefore  they  can  get 
almost  any  price  they  want. 

Lewis.  So  communists,  on  occasions,  can 
be  pretty  good  capitalists? 

Lewis.  Dr.  Barrett,  in  my  own  mind  I've 
been  trying  to  re-cap  Just  briefly  why  all  of 
this  is  Important  to  the  average  American 
citizen.  Obviously,  the  No.  1  area  of  impor- 
tance is  national  security.  The  fact  that 
metallurgical  grade  chrome  ore,  which  we 
used  to  Import  from  Rhodesia,  but  which  we 
can  no  longer  import  from  Rhodesia,  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  national  security  program, 
and  we  now  find  ourselves  in  the  awkward. 
really  dangerous  situation  where  we're  now 
very  much  dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
for  this  ore.  What  about,  though,  jiMt  com- 
mercially? You  are  now  paying  three  times 
more  for  chrome  ore  . 
Barrett.  Almost — that's  correct. 
Lewis.  Jvist  about  three  times  more  than 
you  used  to  be  paying.  Doesnt  this  affect  your 
prices  to  the  consumer? 

Dr.  BAaarrr.  It  certainly  has.  It  takes  about 
wee  tons  of  chrome  we  to  make  a  ton  of 
ferrochromlum  so  that  as  the  price  has 
gone  up  almost  three  times  our  costs  have 
gone  up  very  substantially.  It  has  been  neces- 


sary during  the  past  12  months,  18  months, 
to  pass  on  these  extra  coets  to  our  customers 
In  the  form  of  price  increases.  This  has  made 
the  cost  of  producing  stainless  steel  and 
other  specialty  steels  higher,  and  so  the 
American  public  in  the  long  run  must  pay 
for  higher  priced  materials — higher  priced 
stainless  steels.  This  has  caused  a  real  infla- 
tion in  these  products. 

iMWTB.  A  fantastic  Inflation  when  you 
think  It's  tripled  in  only  four  years.  Mr. 
Donahey,  what  has  happened  to  the  chrome 
ore  mines  in  Rhodesia? 

DoNAHST.  Well,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  we 
do  not  have  complete  knowledge  of  what  goes 
on,  these  mines  are  operating  and  are  op>erat- 
Ing  at  a  very  substantial  rate,  under,  of 
course,  the  guidance  of  the  Rhodeslan  gov- 
ernment. Now,  It  is  believed  that  the  entire 
output  of  tile  Rhodeslan  mines  is  being  sold 
at  this  point.  That  It  is  not  being  stockpiled — 
it  is  being  mined  for  sale  all  over  the 
world. 

Lewis.  So  we're  being  the  nice  guys.  We're 
obeying  the  sanctions.  Apparently,  there  are 
some  cheaters  somewhere  because  someone 
is  buying  this  ore  which  Is  being  mined  in 
Rhodesia. 

Donahet.  That  la  correct. 
Lewis.  Who's  the  villain? 
DoNAHET.  We  cannot  state.  However,  you'll 
appreciate  that  the  buyers  of  chromite  would 
have  to  be  Industrially  developed  nations 
having  obviously  ferroalloy  furnaces.  And  I 
think  you  can  see  which  nations  would  be 
Interested  in  chromite.  and  the  Indirect 
indications  in  the  press  releases  would  seem 
to  show  that  perhaps  half  a  dozen  nations 
are  buying  on  a  regular  basis. 

Lewis.  I  saw  one  report  that  Indicated 
Japan  might  be  one  of  the  principal  buyers. 
Donaret.  Well,  this  is  a  report  that  has 
recurred  and  there  are  reports  of  other  na- 
tions that  back  the  U.N.  sanctions  as  being 
buyers   of   this   same   chrome. 

Lewis.  I  also  saw  one  report  relating  to  a 
country  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  U.N. — 
Red  China — indicating  that  some  of  this 
chrome  might  be  finding  its  way  Into  Red 
China  which  Red  China  used  to  buy  Its 
chrome  ore  from  the  Soviet  Union  but  be- 
cause of  the  Sino-Sovlet  split  it  has  decided 
to  turn  elsewhere.  Is  it  conceivable,  is  it 
possible  that  Red  China  could  be  getting 
its  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia? 

Donahet.  It  is  certainly  conceivable.  They 
have  no  restriction  as  far  as  the  U.N.  Is  con- 
cerned. What  it  would  Impose  as  far  as 
logistics  Is  concerned  Is  something  else 
again. 

Lewis.  You  both  were  In  Washington  on 
Tuesday  to  discuss  the  Administration's  de- 
cision to  release  30  percent  of  our  ore  from 
the  strategic  stockpile.  What  Is  yoiir  view 
toward  that  decision.  Dr.  Barrett? 

Barrett.  I  think  it's  a  bad  decision  for 
the  long-term  security  of  this  country.  I 
think  it  is  a  bad  decision  for  the  ferroalloy 
producers  long  term  in  this  country.  It  will 
help  short  term  because  it  will  make  avail- 
able some  chrome  ore  to  the  producers.  But 
the  overall  result  of  this  whole  Rhodeslan 
sanctions  is  truly  absurd.  What  has  hap- 
pened Is  this:  That  Rhodeslan  chrome  ore 
is  going  out  to  every  country,  or  many  coun- 
tries, except  the  United  States  .  .  . 
Lewis.  Our  competitors. 
Barrett.  .  .  .  our  competitors.  It  U  be- 
ing converted  into  stainless  steel,  which  is 
being  Imported  into  the  United  States  at 
low  prices,  competing  with  our  UJ3.  pro- 
ducers, who  must  depend  upon  the  ferro- 
alloys, the  ferrochromes,  which  we  are  buy- 
ing from  Russia  at  the  high  prices.  So  otir 
overall  policy  has  been  to  hurt  our  own 
domestic  Industry,  to  In  effect  export  Jobs — 
Jobs  In  producing  stainless  steel  and  ferro- 
alloys. ThU  has  been  the  net  result  of  this 
whole  thing.  This  Is  why  we  have  opposed 
this  release  of  the  chrome  ore  from  the 
stockpiles.  This  is  very  shortsighted. 


iMwtB.  Dr.  Wayne  Barrett,  president  of  the 
Foote  Mineral  Oompftny,  and  Mr.  John 
Donahey,  public  relations  director.  I  thank 
you  for  being  here.  I  would  like  to  resume 
this  discussion  tomorrow. 

(Thursday,  Feb.  18.  1071,  Washington.  D.C.) 

the  RRODBSIAN   sanctions PAST   a 

Let's  continue  our  discussion  regarding 
some  new  developments  in  the  overall  story 
of  the  U.8.  economic  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. The  developments,  of  course,  being  the 
fact  that  the  Nixon  Administration,  as  a 
stopgap  measure  to  try  to  alleviate  domestic 
chrome  ore  demands  has  asked  the  Congress 
to  free  some  30  percent  of  the  ore  that  has 
been  held  in  this  nation's  strategic  stockpile. 
That's  the  reserve  that  is  set  aside  to  be  used 
normally  In  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. The  Administration  has  Insisted  that 
that  ore,  about  1,300,000  tons  of  it,  is  to  be 
sold  to  the  domestic  ferroalloy  industries.  Of 
course,  before  the  sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 
American  companies  were  importing  the  vast 
bulk  of  their  metallurgical  chrome  ore  from 
the  African  nation  of  Rhodesia,  the  price 
back  then,  was  only  $25  per  ton.  But  since 
the  sanctions  these  companies  have  been 
forced  to  turn  to  the  world's  second  biggest 
supplier,  the  U.S.8JI..  which,  recognizing  our 
dilemma,  has  hiked  up  the  price  for  its  ore 
to  about  $75  per  ton. 

Here  at  this  microphone  again  with  me 
now  to  discuss  this  matter  further  are  two 
men  who  are  experts  on  this  issue.  Dr. 
Wayne  T.  Barrett  is  president  of  the  Foote 
Mineral  Company  in  Pennsylvania,  which  Is 
one  of  the  nation's  major  ferroalloy  pro- 
ducers, and  Mr.  John  Donahey  is  the  com- 
pany's public  relations  director.  Dr.  Barrett, 
on  7\iesday,  attended  a  meeting  of  ferro- 
alloy producers  at  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Be  then  Issued  a  press  release 
saying  that  what  the  nation  really  needs  is 
not  a  release  from  the  strategic  stockpile  but 
a  resumption  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  ore  Im- 
ports. Dr.  Barrett,  let's  start  our  resumption 
of  our  conversation  by  getting  you  to  expand 
a  little  bit  on  that.  What  do  you  mean  what 
we  need  is  not  a  release  from  the  strategic 
stockpile? 

Dr.  BARRnr.  What  we  need  is  not  a  release, 
because  that  is  only  a  short-term  answer  to 
the  overall  problem  of  mut-tng  high  grade 
chrome  ore  avaUable  to  the  UB.  We  need 
this  to  make  stainless  steel  in  the  United 
States.  The  release  of  this  stockpile  material 
will  take  the  pressure  off  of  those  who 
could  bring  about  the  end  to  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia.  This  wUl  nMtyt  the  pres- 
sure for  a  period  of  one  or  two  years,  and 
we  think  it  very  important  that  this  pres- 
sure be  maintained  and  that  we  solve  the 
long-range  problem  of  avaUabUity  of  Rho- 
deslan chrome  ore. 

Ixwa.  I  know  this  Is  q>eculative,  but  why 
do  you  think  the  Administration  is  taking 
this  step?  The  President,  of  course,  or  rather 
the  White  House,  has  explained  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  this  sale  from  the  strategic 
stockpile  is  to  get  some  badly  needed  dollars 
into  the  U.S.  Treastiry.  Do  you  think  that's 
the  only  reason? 

Barrett.  I  think  that's  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant reasons.  The  Administration  does 
want  to  dispose  not  only  of  Its  chrome  ore 
stockpiles  but  stockpiles  of  many  other  ma- 
terials in  order  to  generate  hard  cash  now.  It 
will,  as  I  say,  take  the  pressure  off  the  Ad- 
ministration to  solve  the  problem  of 
Rhodesia. 

Lewis.  I  Just  have  the  feeling  that  maybe 
the  Administration  Is  trying  to  buy  a  Uttle 
bit  of  time,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  prayers 
going  on  over  at  the  White  House  that  maybe 
this  Rhodeslan  mess  will  resolve  Itself  some- 
time between  now  and  the  time  that  we're 
going  to  reach  critical  emergency  chrome  ore 
shortages.  What  is  going  to  be  the  net  resrilt 
to  the  industry  of  the  decision  to  release  30 
percent  of  chrome  ore  from  the  strategic 
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stockpile?  Does  this.  In  any  away,  relieve  the 
pressure  on  you  to  buy  the  ore  from  the  So- 
viet Union? 

Bauxtt.  It  will  relieve  the  pressure  a  little 
bit  on  us,  and  the  other  ferrochrome  pro- 
ducers to  buy  ore  Irom  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
only  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

Lxwis.  Mr.  Donahey,  let's  speculate  along 
these  lines.  Let's  say  I'm  right  and  that  the 
Administration  Is  just  trying  to  buy  time, 
and  let's  also  say,  and  I  think  this  Is  a  fairly 
safe  prediction,  that  nothing  Is  going  to 
happen  to  have  the  Rhodeslan  Issue  resolve 
Itself  In  the  next  12  months,  or  let's  even 
say  the  next  24  months.  So  next  year  we're 
faced  with  the  same  crisis,  and  the  OlBce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  decides  that  well 
release  another  30  percent  from  the  strategic 
BtockpUe.  And  let's  say  that  their  reasoning 
is  that  In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
there  wouldn't  really  be  any  problem  because 
then  and  there  we  could  drop  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  and  Just  quickly  bring  In 
Rhodeslan  ore. 

DONAHBT.  Well,  of  course,  this  we  feel  Is 
one  of  the  biggest  fallacies  in  some  of  the 
reasoning  that  Is  applied  to  this  problem, 
because,  as  I  had  mentioned  yesterday,  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  all  the  Rhodeslan 
chromium  mines  are  sold  out.  That  means 
that  the  product  Is  going  to  other  customers 
than  the  U.S.  And  probably,  as  good  com- 
mon sense  would  tell  you,  there  are  long- 
term  commitments  Involved  In  these  con- 
tracts which  might  cover  two.  three,  five 
years.  There  la,  of  course,  in  the  world  a 
great  deal  of  competition  for  critically  needed 
raw  materials,  and  many  countries,  and  you 
know  them  as  well  as  I,  are  trying  to  tie  up 
critical  materials  for  long  periods  of  time. 
And  BO,  I  think  we're  being  very  naive  in 
thinking  that  If  we  should  drop  the  sanc- 
tions tomorrow  we  could  go  In  and  get  Rho- 
deslan chromium.  Furthermore,  there  Is  no 
real  Incentive  for  the  Rhodeslans  to  have  to 
trade  with  ua  at  this  point.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  can  support  the 
chromium  business  without  selling  a  pofand 
to  the  United  States. 

Lewis.  So  In  a  sense  maybe  we  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  Rhodesia  doesn't  need 
us  as  a  customer. 

DoNAHXT.  This  Is  exactly  correct,  and  I 
think  one  of  the  problems  Is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  long-range  national  materials  policy. 
We  haven't  had  for  many  years,  and  we  are 
In  a  competitive  world.  We  are  standing  the 
very  great  risk  of  finding,  after  delajrlng 
any  action  on  Rhodesia,  that  we  have  lost 
what  are  the  most  superb  reserves  of  critical 
chromium,  high  grade  metallurgical  chro- 
mlte  In  the  world. 

Dr.  BAKErrr.  And,  If  I  might  add,  the  Irony 
of  the  while  thing  Is  that  our  own  sanctions 
have  proven  to  Rhodesia  that  she  does  not 
need  the  U.S.  We  did  It  to  ourselves. 

Lxv?i8.  Mr.  Donahey,  let's  look  at  the  worst. 
We  use  up  30  percent  of  our  strategic  stock- 
pile this  year.  Let's  say  that  the  Rhodeslan 
Issue  hasnt  been  resolved.  1972  comes  along. 
The  OfDce  of  Emergency  Preparedness  de- 
cides to  dip  Into  the  strategic  stockpile  once 
again.  1973  comes  along  and  the  same  thing 
happens  again.  Let  us  speculate  that  we  use 
up  the  strategic  stockpile  Just  as  we  used 
up  the  commercial  stockpile,  and  let  us  go 
ahead  and  speculate  that  you  are  right  that 
Rhodesia  does  not  need  the  United  States  as 
a  customer.  In  the  event  of  an  emergency, 
then,  what  happens? 

DoNAHXT.  Well,  we  lay  ourselves  open  and 
make  oiirselvee  so  vulnerable  that  I  shudder 
to  think  what  would  occur.  It's  almost  as 
though  you're  asking  what  happens  If  we  dis- 
arm imllaterally,  la  It  not?  Because  there  is 
no  question  of  the  fact  that  you  cannot 
sustain  any  kind  of  a  war  effort  without 
chromium. 

Lxwis.   So   this   product,   this   chromium 
ore,  this  mineral  is  THAT  important  to  our 
national  defense? 
DONAHXT.  Yes.  Absolutely. 


Lewis.  1971  has  been  termed  the  year 
of  decision  regarding  the  chrome  ore  crisis. 
Why? 

DoNAHET.  I  think  we're  talking  about 
whether  there  will  be  CJongresslonal  action  In 
1971.  I  should  say  that  the  91st  Congress, 
If  you  had  made  a  study  of  those  who  had 
come  out  openly  and  made  public  state- 
ments, le*;'8  say,  against  the  Rhodeslan  sanc- 
tions, you  would  find  that  fully  one  third 
of  all  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  were 
represented  In  that  group,  leaving  two  thirds 
unaccounted  for,  but  It  seemed  at  least,  su- 
perficially, that  a  majority  In  each  House 
would  have  welcomed  an  end  to  the  sanc- 
tions. 

Now  what  the  92nd  Congress  will  do  we 
have  no  Idea.  Most  of  those  Congressmen 
who  would  have  welcomed  an  end  to  the 
Rhodeslan  sanctions  are  back  In,  and  the 
general,  somewhat  more  conservative  nature 
of  the  92nd  Congress  might  create  a  situa- 
tion that  would  find  this  possibility  of  Intro- 
ducing legislation  to  override  the  sanctions. 
Now,  of  course,  one  of  the  big  problems  Is 
that  there  are  some  racial  overtones  of  this 
political  Issue  which  we  have  not  brought  up 
here,  and  sho\ild  not  properly  be  brought  up 
In  discussing  the  defense  aspect  and  the  eco- 
noi-ic  aspect.  But  nevertheless.  Congressmen 
are  a  little  bit  jiore  sensitive  toward  the  race 
Issue  In  election  year  than  they  would  be  in 
a  normal  year. 

Lewis.  Which  would  be  In  1972 — and  I 
agree  with  you  there  woiild  be  a  whole  lot 
of  Congressmen  who  would  not  take  a  stand 
m  an  election  year  which  might  even  be  re- 
motely considered  pro-Rhodeslan  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  might  ran  the  risk  for  them, 
of  losing  some  black  votes.  So  there  wouldn't 
be  any  Congressional  action  on  this  Issue  In 
1972,  and.  of  coxirse,  by  1973.  that  Is  the 
critical  point.  That  Is  the  emergency  year. 

DoNAKET.  Well,  In  any  event,  what  we  feel 
Is  that  we  must  avoid  the  very  thing  you 
have  described.  That  Is  procrastination  from 
year  to  year  until  your  stockpile  la  so  de- 
pleted that  you  do  create  a  true  national 
emergency.  We  hope  that  we,  among  others, 
will  take  a  strong  stand  on  this  and  make 
views  known  to  the  people  In  Congress,  and 
elsewhere  In  the  government,  and  that  out  of 
all  this  perhaps  there  will  be  some  ground- 
swell  of  opinion,  or  some  strong  leadership 
arise  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  try 
to  get  something  done  or  at  least  iinderway 
before  that  fateful  year  of  1973  arrives. 

XjEwis.  Dr.  Barrett,  are  you  optimistic  that 
this  Rhodeslan  Issue  Is  going  to  be  resolved 
in  the  next  few  months? 

Dr.  Barrett.  I'm  not  sure  that  It  will  be 
resolved  In  the  next  few  months.  I  think 
It  will  be  resolved,  and  I  think  It  will  be 
resolved  In  the  next  one  or  two  years.  It  Is 
a  complicated  Issue,  with  political  overtones, 
but  the  need  Is  so  great  that  I  think  people 
win  see  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Lewis.  Dr.  Wayne  T.  Barrett,  pr^-sldent  of 
the  Foote  Mineral  Company,  and  Mr.  Tohn 
Donahey,  public  relations  directors,  I  thank 
both  of  you  for  being  here. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
July  28, 1970] 

U.N.  Huffs  and  Pttits,  Embargoed  Nations 

Thrive 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

United  Nations,  N.T. — The  Security  Coun- 
cil went  through  one  of  Its  recurring  exer- 
cises In  hufBng  and  puffing  a  few  days  ago, 
the  better  to  build  up  Its  wind,  and  wound 
up,  as  usual,  by  sweating  hypocrisy  from 
every  pore. 

The  object  of  these  dumbbell  exertions  was 
South  Africa,  or  more  accurately.  South 
Africa.  France,  and  Oreat  Britain.  The 
nominal  purpose  of  the  resolution  finally 
adopted.  13-0,  was  to  condemn  violations  of 
the  embargo  on  shipment  of  arms  to  South 
Africa.  But  South  Africa  pays  no  more  at- 
tention to  the  Security  Council  than  a  Great 


Dane  pays  to  a  yapping  Pekingese.  France  Is 
and  largest  supplier  of  arms  to  South  Africa, 
and  finds  It  profitable  to  stay  that  way. 
Britain's  new  Conservative  government  last 
week  decided  to  consider  resumption  of  lim- 
ited arms  shipments. 

The  Council's  Impotence  as  to  South  Africa 
Is  matched  by  Its  impotence  as  to  Rhodesia. 
The  only  difference  Is  that  the  U.N.'s  hypoc- 
risy toward  Rhodesia,  a  small  country,  Is 
meaner  and  more  contemptible  than  Its  by- 
pocrUy  toward  South  Africa,  which  Is  large. 
Last  month  the  U.N.'s  special  committee 
on  enforcement  of  Rhodeslan  sanctions 
brought  In  lU  third  report.  This  biUky  paper, 
running  to  337  pages.  Is  quite  unintention- 
ally, one  of  the  funnier  documents  of  the 
sunmier.  The  UJ*.,  It  will  be  recalled,  has 
formally  ostracized  Rhodesia  from  the  family 
of  nations  as  a  punishment  for  her  multiple 
sins.  These  sins  are  first,  that  Rhodesia  had 
the  Indecency  to  secede  from  the  British 
Commonwealth;  second,  that  her  franchise 
falls  short  of  one-man,  one-vote;  and  third 
that  Rhodesia  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
peace. 

The  first  and  second  sins  are  none  of  the 
U.N.'s  business.  The  third  is  a  transparent 
falsehood.  Yet  Rhodesia  remains.  In  theory, 
utterly  Isolated  from  the  commerce  of  the 
civilized  world,  a  pauper,  a  leper,  an  "Illegal 
regime''  that  must  be  starved  and  whipped  to 
Its  knees. 

Somehow  the  sanctions  have  not  worked 
out  that  way.  As  the  committee  unhappily 
acknowledged,  the  sanctions  "have  not  been 
fully  effective  and  have  not  led  to  the  desired 
results."  And  why  Is  this?  It  Is  because  much 
of  the  world  Is  paying  less  and  less  attention 
to  them.  Reports  of  evasions,  far  from  declin- 
ing In  number,  are  soaring:  There  were  60 
such  reports  last  year.  But  31  countries.  In- 
cluding 27  members  of  the  U.N.,  will  not 
even  answer  the  committee's  mall. 

"The  committee  notes,"  said  the  miserable 
authors  of  this  report,  "that  many  of  the 
replies  received  from  certain  governments  to 
Its  requests  for  Information  about  their  In- 
vestigations of  suspected  evasions  have  been 
Incomplete,  and  that  lengthy  periods  have 
elapsed  In  some  cases  before  replies  have 
been  received." 

It  Is  all  very  sad.  Plainly,  the  Illegal  re- 
gime Is  thriving.  By  Britain's  own  estimate, 
Rhodesia's  export  trade — In  the  very  teeth 
of  the  sanctions — jumped  from  $237  million 
In  1968  to  $336  million  In  1969.  Immigration 
to  Rhodesia  U  Increasing.  Last  year  saw  a 
record  254,000  tourists  strolling  the  peaceful 
streets  of  Salisbury. 

The  Rhodeslan  government  will  not  have 
the  kindness  to  die.  It  has  announced  plans 
for  more  airfields,  public  parks  and  game 
preserves  to  attract  even  more  visitors.  And 
In  the  private  sector,  sighed  the  committee, 
"the  Illegal  regime  Is  reported  to  have  com- 
pleted five  new  hotels  In  1969,  with  mote 
than  20  major  hotel  projects  In  various  stages 
of  Implementation." 

"The  picture  of  Ineffectiveness  painted  by 
the  committee  in  June  has  since  been  con- 
firmed In  Salisbury.  On  July  16,  Rhodesia's 
minister  of  finance  made  his  annual  report. 
Last  year  saw  a  profitable  trade  balance,  a 
nice  surplus  in  the  treasury,  a  19  percent 
gain  In  mining  operations.  As  one  conse- 
quence, Rhodesia  is  reducing  Its  Income  taxes 
In  order  to  attract  sUll  more  executives,  pro- 
fesslonals,  and  technicians. 

When  does  the  dumb  show  stop?  An  honest 
United  Nations,  applying  moral  suasion  to 
the  world  as  It  Is,  could  perform  a  useful 
purpose.  But  nothing  of  value  is  gained  so 
long  as  the  U.N.  proclaims  empty  embargoes 
and  Imbecile  sanctions  upon  a  world  as  the 
world  Is  not. 
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Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoit)  ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  star  print  be  made 
of  S.  317,  the  "Interstate  Taxation  Act," 
deleting  references  on  pages  3  and  32  to 
"Title  VI — Taxation  of  Individuals". 

By  an  inadvertent  error,  those  words 
were  included  in  the  bill.  No  substantive 
change  will  appear  as  a  result  of  this 
deletion.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 337  TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE 
DESK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  337  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second 
week  of  March  1971,  as  Volimteers  of 
America  Week,  be  held  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  A  STAR  PRINT  OP  S.  317 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 


OBSCENITY    AND    THE    BUREAUC- 
RACY 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Congress  approved,  and  very  wisely 
I  think,  an  amendment  to  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  Public  Law  90-375, 
which  provided  that  an  individual  may 
ask  the  Postal  Service  that  he  not  be 
sent  any  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ments through  the  mail.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  39  U.S.C.  3010(b) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  3010.  Mailing  or  Sexually  Orientxd 
Advertise  ments 

(b)  Any  person,  on  his  own  behalf  or  on 
the  behalf  of  any  of  his  children  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  19  years  and  who 
resides  with  him  or  Is  under  his  care,  cus- 
tody, or  supervision,  may  file  with  the  Postal 
Service  a  statement,  in  such  form  and  man- 
ner as  the  Postal  Service  may  prescribe,  that 
he  desires  to  receive  no  sexually  oriented 
advertisements  through  the  mails.  The  Postal 
Service  shall  maintain  and  keep  current.  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  a  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  such  persons  and  shall  make  the 
list  (including  portions  thereof  or  changes 
therein)  available  to  any  person,  upon  such 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may 
prescribe,  including  the  payment  of  such 
service  charge  as  It  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  defray  the  cost  of  compiling  and 
maintaining  the  list  and  making  it  available 
as  provided  In  this  sentence.  No  person  shall 
mall  or  cause  to  be  mailed  any  sexually 
oriented  advertisement  to  any  Individual 
whose  name  and  address  has  been  on  the 
list  for  more  than  30  days. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  as  you  will 
note,  the  law  is  quite  simple.  Next  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  paragraph  explaining  this 
new  law  from  a  Post  Office  Department 
general  release  No.  141(S) ,  dated  Novem- 
ber 15,  1970. 

Participating  citizens  will  need  only  give 
their  names  and  addresses  to  the  postal  serv- 
ice to  guard  against  being  sent  sexually 
oriented  ads,  even  If  they  have  never  received 
such  materials. 

The  explanation  is  also  quite  simple. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  letter  from  Judge 
OXVn 323 — Part  4 


Henry  V.  Pennington,  a  circuit  court 
judge  in  Danville.  B^y.  His  comments  on 
the  application  form  for  coming  under 
the  protection  of  this  law  can  be  applied, 
I  believe,  to  almost  every  law  the  Con- 
gress passes. 

We  pass  a  simple  law;  the  bureaucrats 
complicate  it. 

Let  me  read  Ills  letter  to  me : 

Fkbrttaxt  24,  1971. 
Dkab  Sknatob  Cook:  Just  thought  you 
might  be  as  amazed  as  I  to  see  what  has 
been  concocted  for  the  taxpayer  himself  to 
do  to  prevent  receipt  of  obscene  mall.  The 
instructions  remind  me  of  the  Bar  Examina- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hknst  V.  Pennington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  form 
that  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  re- 
quired to  fill  out  in  order  to  have  his 
name  removed  from  any  mailing  list. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  form  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Postal  Service  Application  fob  Listing 

Pursuant  to  39  USC  3010 

instructions  for  filing 

Starting  February  1,  1971,  you  can  take 
advantage  of  a  new  law  to  protect  you  and 
your  family  from  receiving  sexually  oriented 
advertisements  In  the  malls.  Here's  how  the 
new  law  (39  U.S.  Code  3010)  works.  You  list 
yoiu:  name  with  the  Postal  Service,  stating 
that  you  wish  not  to  receive  any  sexually 
oriented  advertisements  through  the  malls. 
You  may  also  list  the  names  of  any  of  your 
chUdren  under  19  years  old  who  live  with 
you  or  who  are  under  your  care,  cristody,  or 
supervision.  The  Postal  Service  compiles  a 
Reference  List  of  such  names  and  makes  the 
list  available,  at  a  fee.  to  mailers.  The  law 
prohibits  any  commercial  solicitation  of 
names  on  the  Reference  List.  After  30  days 
from  the  date  your  name  Is  added  to  the 
Reference  List,  any  mailer  who  sends  you  a 
sexually  oriented  advertisement  subjects 
himself  to  both  civil  and  criminal  legal  ac- 
tion by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  new  law  defines  a  "sexually  oriented 
advertisement"  as  any  advertisement  that 
depicts.  In  actual  or  simulated  form,  or  ex- 
plicitly describes.  In  a  predominantly  sexual 
context,  human  genitalia,  any  act  of  nattiral 
or  unnatural  sexual  Intercourse,  any  act  of 
sadism  or  masochism,  or  any  other  erotic 
subject  directly  related  to  the  foregoing. 
Material  otherwise  within  the  definition  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  not  to  con- 
stitute a  sexually  oriented  advertisement 
If  It  constitutes  only  a  small  and  Insignifi- 
cant part  of  the  whole  of  a  single  catalog, 
book,  periodical,  or  other  work  the  re- 
mainder of  which  Is  not  primarily  devoted 
to  sexual  matters. 

To  add  your  name  (and  any  chlldiren's 
names)  to  the  list,  simply  fill  out  Application 
for  Listing,  attached  hereto.  In  accordance 
with  the  Instructions : 

(1)  If  you  vrish  NOT  to  receive  any  sexu- 
ally oriented  advertisement  through  the 
mall,  simply  fill  out  Part  n  of  this  form  and 
give  it  to  any  Postal  Service  representative. 
Your  name  and  those  of  any  minor  under 
19  you  Include  will  be  added  to  the  Refer- 
ence List  maintained  by  the  Postal  Service. 
Each  adult  must  file  a  separate  application. 
Please  retain  this  portion  of  the  Application 
(Part  I)  as  it  contains  your  application 
number  which  should  be  Included  In  any 
further  communication  on  this  matter. 

(2)  The  name  that  you  Insert  In  the  space 
provided  should  be  the  name  by  which  you 
customarily  receive  mall.  You  may.  If  you 
wish,  file  separate  implications  for  varying 
forms  of  your  name. 


(3)  If  you  change  addresses,  it  will  be 
necessary   to   execute   a  new   application. 

(4)  Birth  dates  of  minor  children  must  be 
shown.  When  a  minor  reaches  bis  19th  birth- 
day, he  will  automatically  be  deleted  from 
the  list.  If  he  then  desires  to  be  placed  on 
the  list,  he  must  file  a  new  application  on 
his  own  behaU. 

(5)  Your  name  and  address  will  be  placed 
on  the  Postal  Service's  list  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable but  some  time  will  be  required  to 
process  your  application.  The  30-day  period 
starts  only  after  your  name  goes  on  the 
Postal  Service's  list. 

(6)  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  form  be  com- 
plete, legible  and  signed.  If  not,  the  applica- 
tion wUl  not  be  processed  and  your  name  and 
address  (including  any  minor  children)  will 
not  be  Included  on  the  list. 

(7)  If  there  are  Insufficient  places  on  the 
form  to  list  all  minor  children,  you  must 
complete   and   sign   additional   forms. 

(8)  If  any  children  receive  mall  at  an  ad- 
dress other  than  yours.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  file  a  separate  application  for  each  such 
child. 

(9)  If  the  application  is  made  on  behalf 
of  a  corporation,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, or  other  business  entity.  It  should  show 
the  name  of  that  entity  and  must  be  ex- 
ecuted on  Its  behalf  by  the  owner  or  other 
authorized  officer  of  the  entity.  A  separate 
application  for  such  an  entity  must  be  filed 
for  each  address  at  which  It  malnttUna  an 
office  for  the  receipt  of  mall. 

(10)  You  may  have  your  application  can- 
celed by  so  notifying  your  local  poet  office. 
Otherwise,  the  listing  will  terminate  6  years 
from  the  date  your  name  Is  placed  on  the 
list.  If  you  wish  to  be  continued  on  the 
list,  a  new  application  must  be  filed  at  that 
time. 

(11)  If  you  receive  a  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisement In  the  mall  after  you  have  been 
on  the  list  for  30  days,  you  should  print 
on  the  envelope  (or  other  cover)  of  the  sex- 
ually oriented  advertisement  the  date  on 
which  you  received  it  and  affix  your  signa- 
ture Immediately  below  that  statement.  For 
example,  the  notation  should  read,  I  received 
this  item  on  April  2,  1971.  Signed:  John  Q. 
Public."  Since  the  law  generally  prohibits 
opening  of  first-class  mall  by  someone  other 
than  an  addressee,  make  certain  you  open 
the  mall  piece  that  you  believe  has  been 
mailed  to  you  in  violation  of  this  law  prior 
to  turning  It  over  to  the  Postal  Service. 
Otherwise,  further  action  to  enforce  the  law 
may  not  be  possible. 

(12)  Take  the  violative  mall  piece  to  any 
post  office  for  further  official  sictlon. 

(13)  If  application  form  Is  not  avaUable, 
furnish  the  necessary  Information  as  in- 
structed by  your  Postal  Service  representa- 
tive. 

iNSTBucnoNB  FOB  ooMPLcmia  ran  u, 

FORM    2201 

1.  Read  ALL  Instructions  before  cc»nplet- 
Ing  Part  n. 

2.  Print    (DO   NOT   WRITE)    Information. 

3.  Make  sure  your  numbers  and  letters  are 
printed  like  this:  1234567890ABCD 
EFOHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVW 
X  Y  Z. 

4.  Use  a  No.  2  lead  pencil. 

5.  Print  large.  Do  not  print  In  blue  area. 

6.  Do  not  fold,  staple,  tear  or  smudge. 

7.  Enter  all  dates  as  year,  month  and  day. 
Example:  February  18,  1971  should  be  vrritten 
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AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH  OP 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OP  THE 
SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  ^S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXH  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  rule  XXn,  the 
floor  has  essentially  been  controlled  by 
Senators  who  oppose  the  amendment  of 
Senators  Chttrch  and  Pkarson.  In  my 
judgment,  the  country  really  has  not 
been  alerted  as  to  what  is  at  stake  and 
just  what  power  there  is  in  the  filibuster, 
and  how  it  can  throttle  and  thwart  leg- 
islation ;  and  it  has  done  so. 

The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  the 
constant  theory  that  the  filibuster  was 
the  invention  of  some  of  our  southern 
colleagues  to  block  action  on  civil  rights 
legislation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
by  no  means  is  there  any  unanimity  now 
even  among  our  southern  colleagues  on 
that  subject,  as  there  used  to  be,  as  great 
waves  of  enlightenment  have  swept 
through  the  South,  as  they  have  through 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

However,  I  think  the  matter  I  have  in 
mind  is  best  illustrated  by  two  points. 
First,  I  think  the  dajrs  when  the  filibuster 
was  a  powerful  weapon  to  suffocate  civil 
rights  legislation  are  gone.  I  myself  see 
no  more  really  significant  civil  rights 
legislation  as  likely  in  the  future  which 
can  be  blocked  by  a  filibuster.  Either  it 
will  have  such  overwhelming  support  as 
not  to  be  blocked  by  a  filibuster,  or,  most 
likely,  no  such  major  measures  will  be 
proposed. 

And  second,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
now  rather  Interesting  uses  of  this  very 
weapon  by  those  who  are  considered  to 
be  liberals.  This  is  a  very  new  change. 
This  is  critically  Important  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  country,  because  at  one 
and  the  same  time  that  this  filibuster 
weapon  has  been  employed  by  liberals, 
they  are  the  advocates  of  change,  and  it 
is  that  question,  I  think,  which  is  highly 
deserving  of  consideration,  because  the 
complexion  which  the  opponents  of  an 
amendment  to  rule  XXn  would  put  upon 
those  who  wish  to  amend  It  Is  that  they 
desire  to  suffocate  debate.  Mr.  President, 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
We  are  ourselves  Interested  in  debate, 
and  will  ourselves  utilize  rule  XXII  if  it 
remains  as  it  is;  and  yet  we  deeply  feel 
that  this  is  not  the  way  to  govern,  that 
it  endangers  the  country,  and  that  there 
comes  a  time  when  every  demand  for 
full  and  free  debate  has  been  satisfied, 
and  It  is  time  to  act.  It  is  the  paralysis 
of  action,  not  the  suffocation  of  debate. 


Mr.  President,  which  is  Involved  in  our 
desire  to  amend  this  rule  to  make  It 
three-fifths  instead  of  two-thirds,  as  it 
is  at  present. 

This  is  a  critically  important  point 
to  make  to  the  country.  To  give  examples 
as  to  how  the  filibuster  could  be  and  has 
been  used  to  suffocate  action,  rather 
than  any  question  about  giving  the  Sen- 
ate time  for  deliberation  and  debate,  I 
was  very  much  Interested,  Mr.  President, 
to  read  the  letter  which  my  very  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  sent  to  all  of 
us  In  connection  with  this  debate. 

The  theory  is  that  if  only  the  majority 
will  show,  as  Senator  Ervin  says,  its  true 
depth  and  strength,  then  the  implica- 
tion is  that  their  measure  will  carry. 
Again  I  say,  Mr.  President,  nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  They  can  show 
all  the  depth  and  strength  they  like.  We 
have  now  had  three  cloture  votes  in 
which,  in  each  case,  we  got  a  decisive 
majority.  But  does  the  minority,  which 
can  block  cloture,  show  any  signs  of  say- 
ing, "We  are  devotees  of  the  principle 
that  where  the  majority  has  shown  the 
true  depth  and  strength  of  its  position, 
we  will  allow  them  to  vote"? 

Not  at  all.  The  filibuster  goes  on  as 
ever,  imabated,  and  will,  Mr.  President, 
imtll  any  hope  of  amending  rule  XXn, 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  rule  the 
amendment  of  which  a  determined  mi- 
nority would  oppose  is  abandoned. 

There  has  always  been  a  kind  of  as- 
sumption around  here  that  if  a  majority 
wants  anything  and  sticks  to  it,  it  will  get 
it — the  same  sort  of  idea  as  Senator 
ERvnr'a  about  the  true  depth  and 
strength  of  the  majority  position,  using 
his  words.  Again,  nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  fact  is  that  it 
is  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  minority 
wiiich  is  demonstrated,  and  their  depth 
and  strength  brings  about  the  paralysis 
of  the  majority,  and  ther>.  is  no  way  out 
of  it. 

So  far,  Mr.  President,  we  have  been 
relatively  lucky  in  that  in  critical  mat- 
ters, in  the  final  analysis,  we  have  either 
invoked  cloture  as  we  did  on  civil  rights 
bills,  or,  after  a  long  period  of  time,  we 
were  permitted  to  vote,  and  I  use  that 
word  advisedly. 

But  tomorrow,  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  filibuster  could  be  something  ab- 
solutely essential  to  America's  defense 
or  tranquility  or  freedom,  ana  it  could 
be  just  as  easily  blocked  as  we  now  see 
an  effort  to  amend  the  rules  Is  being 
blocked. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  to  those 
who  have  adopted  what  has  heretofore 
been  considered  the  conservative  posi- 
tion that  liberals  themselves  are  increas- 
ingly in  the  position  of  trying  to  stop 
what  we  consider  to  be  wasteful,  danger- 
ous, or  unwise  legislation,  and  that  this 
measure  or  various  measures  of  fiUbus- 
ter  can  be  very  well  employed  in  that 
effort.  For  example,  in  respect  to  the 
SST,  where  EUEBrmative  action  is  required, 
there  certainly  is  a  determined  enough 
minority  in  this  body  to  block  action 
on  that.  We  have  problems  in  respect  to 
the  ABM  and  the  MIRV  program,  in 
trying  to  deal  with  problems  of  expense 
in  the  Defense  budget,  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately to  limit  that  t3rpe  of  armament 


even  if  in  respect  to  international  agree- 
ment. There  again,  the  votes  have  been 
exceedingly  close,  and  a  determined  mi- 
nority can  very  definitely,  whatever  may 
be  the  interests  of  the  country  in  the 
judgment  of  the  great  majority,  frus- 
trate the  will  of  that  majority. 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  are  not  34  Senators 
who  have  almost  come  to  the  point 
where  they  wiU  challenge  appropriations 
for  the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  the  Indochina  war  by  invoking  a  fili- 
buster? So,  Mr.  President,  speaking  very 
frankly,  the  days  when  the  filibuster  was 
considered  to  be  a  weapon  to  kill  off 
civil  rights  legislation  are  gone  forever. 
Indeed,  liberals  are  now  in  a  defensive 
position  with  regard  to  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. In  recent  years  a  number  of  us 
have  tried  to  stop  restrictive  riders  on 
appropriations  bills.  We  have  fought  the 
adoption  of  antlbuslng  legislation  and  we 
have  opposed  legislation  specifically  de- 
signed to  restrict  the  right  to  demon- 
strate and  protest  without  violence.  If 
anyone  should  now  favor  the  filibuster 
rule  it  is  the  Uberals,  for  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  achieving  our  major  civil  rights 
goals — in  terms  of  legislation —  and  from 
now  on,  as  far  as  the  liberals  are  con- 
cerned, we  can  use  the  filibuster  to  pre- 
vent inroads  on  the  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion we  already  have. 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  we  who  are 
arguing  and  have  argued,  through  the 
fifties  and  the  sixties  and  on  into  the 
seventies,  for  reform  of  rule  XXII.  The 
reason  is  that  It  Is  a  bad  rule,  that  it  is 
really  an  extraconstitutlonal  restraint 
on  the  action  of  Congress,  that  it  is  un- 
just, and  that  it  subjects  the  Senate  to 
ridicule  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people. 

Can  we  continue  to  wonder  at  the  fact 
that  many  young  people  have  given  up 
on  the  establishment — that  they  see  no 
hope  in  operating  tlirough  the  author- 
izal  channels — when  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  can  be  tied  in  knots  by  a 
handful  of  Members?  Are  we  willing  to 
admit  to  the  American  people  that  we 
acquiesce  in  this  system  which  allows 
34  Members  to  determine  what  matters 
we  shall  vote  on?  Are  we  willing  to  side- 
step the  great  Issues  of  the  day— war 
and  peace,  the  economy,  welfare  reform, 
revenue  sharing — because  one-third  of 
our  Members  do  not  want  to  even  con- 
sider them,  let  alone  vote  on  them? 

Mr.  President,  that  is,  as  I  see  it,  the 
position  the  liberal  mind  takes  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  want  to  see  this  great 
legislative  body  paralyzed— particularly 
at  this  time  in  our  history  when  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Legislature  seems  so  heavily  weighted 
in  favor  of  the  Executive.  If  we  agree  to 
assume  these  shackles  voluntarily,  if  we 
willingly  Impose  upon  ourselves  this  crip- 
pling rule  how  can  we  legitimately  la- 
ment assumption  of  power  by  the  Execu- 
tive? If  we  are  to  retain  our  status  as  an 
equal  branch,  and  if  we  are  to  exercise 
the  responsibilities  that  go  with  that 
status,  we  must  be  free  to  act  on  all  cru- 
cial matters. 

If  I  cannot  convince  my  colleagues  on 
the  merits  of  this  change,  let  me  once 
again  state  the  practical  effects  of  keep- 
ing the  rule:  Increasingly,  It  will  be  used 
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to  block  legislation  which  the  liberals 
(^pose.  Remember  this  prediction  when 
we  take  up  the  SST,  the  trade  bill,  and 
the  ABM.  If  you  do  not  agree  that  no 
question  should  be  denied  an  up-or-down 
vote  because  34  Senators  oppose,  then  I 
assure  you  that  these  questions  will  also 
be  considered  in  that  light. 

Mr.  President,  another  aspect  of  the 
issue  with  which  I  would  like  to  deal, 
because  it  concerns  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Hart)  and  I  have  proposed,  which  used 
to  be  known  as  the  Douglas  amendment, 
is  an  amendment  which  would  make  clo- 
ture obtainable  upon  a  vote  of  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  the  Senate,  to  wit, 
51  Members. 

It  has  always  been  pictured  as  the  like- 
ly end  of  the  road  should  there  be  a 
further  reduction  in  the  two-thirds  rule. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  jwint  out 
that  there  was  a  reduction  in  that  rule 
in  1959  in  terms  of  the  two-thirds  pres- 
ent and  voting,  rather  than  the  constitu- 
tional two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  that 
this  was  not  pursued  with  any  majority 
cloture  idea. 

In  addition,  neither  Senator  Hart  nor 
I,  nor  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate, 
has  sought  majority  cloture  as  that  word 
is  used — in  other  words,  where  debate 
can  be  closed  off  by  a  majority  of  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate.  What  we  have 
sought  is  the  limitation  of  a  constitu- 
tional majority,  thereby  engaging  in  the 
assumption,  in  so  important  a  matter  as 
this,  that  51  Senators  were  actually  pres- 
ent and  wanted  to  close  off  debate.  In 
that  way  assuring  against  any  improvi- 
dent decision  or  afiflrmative  decision  by 
a  small  group. 

But  what  has  been  little  noted  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fact  that  It  does  call  for 
51  Members  to  vote  affirmatively  on  that 
question — and  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
Is  very  adequate  protection  for  what  we 
are  trying  to  protect,  which  is  the  right 
of  free  and  open  debate — Is  that  the  res- 
olution which  Senator  Hart  and  I  have 
Introduced  has  one  other  advantage:  It 
guarantees  a  period  of  debate;  and,  in- 
terestingly enough,  the  two-thirds  rule 
does  not. 

It  is  very  significant  that  a  determined 
majority  of  two-thirds — and  It  is  possi- 
ble that  either  party  could  amass  that 
in  this  Chamber,  if  we  are  looking  at  It 
at  a  party  level,  and  certainly  an  Issue 
could  amass  that  in  this  Chamber  within 
a  day  could  throtUe  debate  by  the  re- 
maining minority  allowing  each  Sena- 
tor only  1  hour  of  further  debate. 

The  amendment  Senator  Hart  and  I 
have  Introduced  gives  20  calendar  days — 
that  is,  20  working  days — after  the 
cloture  motion  is  filed,  before  It  is  voted 
on.  In  order  to  afford  In  that  interim, 
should  the  motion  carry,  a  very  full  and 
fair  debate  by  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  It  changes — and  this,  I 
think,  is  a  most  desirable  change — the 
existing  rule  as  to  how  we  operate  after 
cloture  hsis  been  voted. 

Under  our  amendment,  the  103  hours 
which  are  available  to  the  lOO  Members, 
Instead  of  being  allocated  1  hour  apiece 
to  each  Member,  without  the  right  of 
transfer  are  allocated  between  the  con- 
tending sides,  so  that  each  has  50  hours, 


and  any  Member  who  wishes  it  is  guar- 
anteed his  1  hour. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  much 
fairer  arrangement;  and  if  we  act  favor- 
ably on  ctianging  the  rule  at  all,  I  think 
we  ought  to  consider  very  seriously  in- 
cluding that  arrangement  in  any  change 
of  the  rule. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  re- 
capitulate the  situation  we  face.  The  fact 
is  that  now  the  situation  has  shifted.  For 
example,  in  the  last  Congrress  it  was  the 
liberals  who  engaged  in  extended  debate 
respecting,  for  example,  the  trade  bill, 
which  we  considered  to  be  highly  pro- 
tectionist. This  demonstrated  a  use  for 
the  rule  which,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
interest  the  more  conservative  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  changing  the  rule,  as  the 
whole  situation  now  really  involves  the 
capability  of  the  Senate  to  act  and  is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  narrowed  question 
respecting  the  ability  to  prevent  action 
from  taking  place  on  civil  rights  bills 
which  were  opposed  in  this  way  for  many 
years. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  extra  constitutional  aspect 
of  the  filibuster  is  emphasized  and  made 
very  clear,  in  that  we  are  perfectly  will- 
ing— now  that  this  could  be  a  weapon 
in  our  hands,  as  it  has  been  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  civil  rights 
legislation  for  decades — we  are  willing, 
nonetheless,  to  cause  the  rule  to  be 
amended,  because  we  are  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  constitutional  principle 
that  the  legislative  arm  should  have  the 
right,  after  full  and  fair  debate,  to  vote, 
rather  than  to  utilize  for  ourselves — and 
it  is  now  turned  in  that  diiectlon — this 
weapon  which  was  so  useful  to  thofe  of 
ideological  views  other  than  our  own  for 
so  many  decades. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  are  prophets 
of  doom  that  the  Senate  will  thereby 
lose  its  deliberative  aspect  are  not  accu- 
rate at  all  in  their  prediction,  because  I 
think  that  we  would  be  the  last  people  in 
the  world  to  warit  the  Senate  to  lose  its 
deliberative  sispect.  considering  the  mat- 
ters which  liberals  will  be  compelled  to 
debate  in  tiiis  Chamber,  and  we  have 
no  such  idea  at  all.  Indeed,  the  Senate 
has  had  a  very  checkered  history  on  this 
subject.  In  its  early  history.  It  was  pos- 
sible to  close  off  debate  by  the  mere  vote 
of  a  majority.  Then,  for  a  long  number 
of  years — approximately  75  years — there 
was  no  rule  by  which  debate  could  be 
ended  in  any  way.  A  debate  co»ild  go 
on  as  long  as  any  Member  wished  to 
speak.  That  was  found  onerous  as  we 
approached  modem  times,  and  in  1917 
a  cloture  rule,  a  rule  by  which  the  debate 
could  be  ended,  was  put  upon  the  books. 
That  rule,  since  slightly  modified,  called 
for  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  order  to  close  off  debate. 
Subsequent  efforts  to  change  this  rule 
have  been  unsuccessful,  especially  in  the 
years  since  1959,  when  the  question  was 
first  raised  as  a  constitutional  question — 
the  right  of  the  Senate,  just  as  there  is 
a  right  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  change  its  own  rules  without  regard 
to  the  existing  riiles  because  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  that  each  House 
shall  make  its  own  rules. 

In  that  connection,  I  sliould  like  to 
deal  with  wliat  is  about  to  ensue  in  the 


Senate  within  the  next  few  days.  Fiist, 
Mr.  President,  a  motion  will  be  presented 
tomorrow,  the  fourth  in  the  series,  seek- 
ing cloture  of  debate  upon  this  issue. 
That  motion  will  come  up  for  considera- 
tion on  Tuesday  next. 

I  am  today  writing  Vice  President  Ac- 
NEw,  informing  him  of  my  Intention  on 
Tuesday  next  to  ask  for  a  ruling — and 
I  confidently  expect  that  this  will  be  so — 
that  if  a  majority  votes  to  impose  cloture, 
cloture  will  thereby  have  been  imposed, 
and  that  the  Senate  should  then,  by  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair,  proceed  to  vote,  without 
further  debate  upon  the  matter  before  it, 
on  the  ground  that  we  are  operating  now, 
in  respect  of  this  particular  rule  chtmge, 
under  the  Constitution  and  not  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  inhibitory 
of  that  constitutional  right  and  that, 
hence,  the  Senate  rules  must  to  that  ex- 
tent yield  to  general  rules  of  parlia- 
mentary practice  which  allow  of  debate 
being  closed  after  a  reasonable  time  for 
debate  by  the  determination  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators. 

In  that  respect,  I  am  asking  the  Vice 
President  to  follow  the  precedent  set  by 
Vice  President  Huhphrkt  in  1969  in  rul- 
ing that  cloture  had  been  so  invoked  and 
then  submitting  an  appeal  which  was 
made  at  that  time  and  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made  again  from  that  rul- 
ing directly  to  the  Senate,  to  be  decided 
without  debate. 

At  that  time,  the  practice  proceeded 
as  follows :  The  Senator  from  Idalio,  who 
was  then,  as  now,  the  proponent  of  the 
three-fifths  amendment,  propoimded  the 
following  question  to  the  Vice  President : 

U  a  majortty  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting,  but  less  tban  two-thirds,  vote  In 
favor  of  this  motion  for  cloture,  will  the  mo- 
tion have  been  agreed  to? 

In  reply,  then-Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey made   the  following  ruling: 

On  a  par  with  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
determine  Its  Rules,  though  perhaps  not  set 
forth  so  speclflcaUy  In  the  Constitution,  is 
the  right  of  the  Senate,  a  simple  majority  of 
the  Senate,  to  decide  constitutional  ques- 
tions. 

If  a  majortty.  but  lees  than  two-thirds,  of 
those  present  and  voting,  vote  in  favor  of 
this  cloture  motion,  the  question  whether 
the  motion  has  been  agreed  to  Is  a  constitu- 
tional question.  The  constitutional  question 
Is  the  validity  of  the  Rule  XXII  requirement 
for  an  afllrmative  vote  by  two-tblrda  of  the 
Senate  before  a  majortty  of  the  Senate  may 
exercise  Its  right  to  consider  a  proposed 
change  In  the  Rules.  If  the  Chair  were  to 
announce  that  the  Motion  for  Cloture  had 
not  been  agreed  to  because  the  affirmative 
vote  had  faUen  short  of  the  two-thirds  re- 
quired, the  Chair  would  not  only  be  violating 
one  established  principle  by  deciding  the 
constitutional  question  himself,  he  would  be 
violating  the  other  established  principle  by 
Inhibiting,  If  not  effectively  preventing,  the 
Senate  from  exercising  its  right  to  decide  the 
constitutional  question.  The  Chair  does  not 
not  Intend  to  violate  both  these  principles. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  Chair,  Just  as  it  was 
the  view  of  an  earlier  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that,  at  least  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
Congress,  "the  majority  has  the  power  to 
cut  off  debate  in  order  to  exercise  the  right 
of  cbangmg  or  determining  the  rules." 

In  that  regard,  Mr.  President,  Vice 
President  HtmPHHEY  in  1969  was  refer- 
ring to  a  ruling  made  by  the  now  Presi- 
dent but  then  Vice  President  Nixon  at 
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the  opening  of  the  85th  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1957. 

I  now  continue  with  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  by  Vice  President  Humphrey: 

In  response  to  the  parliamentary  Inquiry 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  therefore,  the 
Chair  Informs  the  Senate  that  In  order  to 
give  substance  to  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
determine  or  change  Its  rules  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  two-thirds  requirement  of 
Rule  TTm  Is  an  unconstitutional  inhibition 
on  that  right  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Con- 
gress, If  a  majority  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  but  fewer  than  two-thirds,  vote 
In  favor  of  the  pending  motion  for  clottire, 
the  Chair  will  announce  that  a  majority  hav- 
ing agreed  to  limit  debate  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 11,  to  amend  Rule  XXII  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  Congress,  debate  will  proceed 
under  the  cloture  provisions  of  that  Rule. 

The  Chair  notes  that  Its  decision  that  de- 
bate will  proceed  under  the  cloture  provi- 
sions of  Rule  XXII  Is  subject  to  an  appeal  if 
It  la  taken  before  any  other  business  inter- 
venes. The  Chair  would  place  the  appeal  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  an  immediate  vote  since 
Rule  Tf'XTt  provides  that  appeals  from  the 
decision  of  the  Chair,  under  cloture  proce- 
dure, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  what  the 
Vice  President  then  proceeded  to  do,  and 
he  was  reversed  on  an  appeal  from  his 
ruling  by  the  Senate.  In  other  words,  a 
majority  voted  for  cloture,  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  a  majority  having  voted 
that  that  represented  cloture  and  that 
he  would  then  apply  rule  xxn,  and  an 
appeal  was  promptly  taken  from  his  rul- 
ing, and  on  the  vote,  that  appeal  was 
sustained  and  the  Chair  was  reversed. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  many  would 
like  to  say  we  are  a  continuing  body. 
The  fact  is  that  one-third  of  the  Senate 
is  replaced  every  2  years,  as  has  been 
done  this  time.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
assurance  whatever  that  if  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  should 
rule  in  the  way  I  have  described  that  Vice 
President  Humphrey  ruled,  an  appeal 
would  be  sustained.  The  fact  is  that  the 
precedent  established  by  the  chairman 
could  properly  be  followed  by  another 
occupant  of  that  chair  and  the  Senate 
would  then  have  Its  choice  as  to  whether 
it  would  or  would  not  sustain  or  over- 
rule that  appeal.  That  is  not  a  precedent, 
because  it  is  entirely  susceptible  to 
change  with  a  newly  constituted  Senate, 
which  this  is. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  raise  that  issue  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Vice  President  will  make 
the  ruling  that  now  Senator  Humphrey 
but  then  Vice  President  Humphrtt  did. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason:  It  has  been 
pointed  out  time  and  again — this  is  only 
laboring  the  obvious — that  if  there  is 
another  ruling — to  wit,  that  the  point 
of  order  which  may  be  made  by  me  is 
submitted  by  the  Vice  President  to  the 
Senate  and  that  that  question  is  Itself 
debatable,  then  we  are  exactly  back 
where  we  started.  It  Is  that  kind  of  rlng- 
around-the-rosy  which  gets  us  nowhere 
except  at  a  dead  end,  of  which  I  speak. 

The  young  people  in  this  country  and 
many,  many  other  Americans  just  can- 
not understand  why  we  cannot  catch  up 
with  ourselves  in  a  situation  of  this 
kind,  why  we  caimot  change  our  own 
rules  of  procedure  except  by  complying 
with  them,  notwithstanding  that  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  Senate — and  that 
Is  very  clear — wants  to  act  and  wishes 


to  change  the  rules.  It  only  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  this  situation  builds  in, 
really,  an  extraconstitutional  provi- 
sion; namely,  that  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  deny  action  on  any  measure  not- 
withstanding that  the  Constitution  con- 
templates that  legislation  shall  be  made 
by  a  majority  of  each  House.  But  we 
have  our  feet  so  entangled  in  this  web 
of  circumstance  that  we  cannot  find  our 
way  out. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
essential,  before  one  can  say  that  this 
effort  will  again  come  to  naught,  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  con- 
stitutionally the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate,  be  given  the  opportimity  to  make 
a  ruling  upon  which  the  Senate  can  then 
act. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  if  he  does 
not  make  that  ruling,  then  we  are  fin- 
ished, because  there  Is  no  way  to  close 
debate  from  the  floor  except  by  a  motion 
which  the  Chair  will  accept  as  a  way  of 
closing  debate. 

The  whole  Senate  will  accept  it,  as  well 
as  the  Chair,  if  it  comes  in  accordance 
with  rule  XXII;  but,  otherwise,  it  is  the 
Senate  power,  the  one-third  plus  one, 
which  remains  absolutely  final  and  there 
is  just  no  way  of  undoing  it.  if  it  doubles 
back  on  Itself,  unless  the  Presiding  OCB- 
cer  makes  the  constitutional  ruling, 
which  in  my  judgment  must  be  made. 
If  he  leaves  it  to  the  Senate,  then  there 
is  no  way  out  of  the  situation. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is 
only  just  and  fair  that  this  matter  be 
put  to  the  present  Vice  President,  and 
I  shall  do  so  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  these  ob- 
servations today  because  I  think  It  criti- 
cally important  to  our  coimtry  that  those 
who  desire  a  rule  change — and  I  am  for 
the  three-fifths  and  hope  that  the  three- 
fifths  is  voted.  But  I  think  it  is  also  essen- 
tial that  the  coimtry  understand  what  is 
the  situation  and  the  power  which  is 
being  vested  in  the  hands  of  one-third 
of  the  Senate  merely  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  find  our  way  out  of 
this  tangle  and,  further,  that  the  only 
way  we  can  find  our  way  out  of  it  is  the 
way  the  Constitution  points  to,  sis  ruled 
by  Vice  President  Humphrey,  and  as  I 
hope  very  much  that  Vice  President 
Agnew  will  similarly  rule. 

I  point  out  that  If  he  does  not,  then 
it  is  absolutely  Impossible  to  break  the 
bonds  In  which  we  have  tied  ourselves. 
I  hope  very  much  that  for  those  reasons, 
and  the  highest  interests  of  our  coun- 
try, that  he  does. 

Finally,  I  consider  the  argument  that 
some  effort  is  being  made  by  those  of  us 
who  propose  the  change  to  stifle,  curtail, 
or  abort  debate  as  being  absolutely  ir- 
relevant because  I  have  demonstrated  if 
anything  Uiat  It  is  we,  on  our  side,  who 
will  have  the  greatest  use  for  the  filibus- 
ter in  the  days  ahead. 

The  constitutional  capacity  of  the 
Congress  to  act,  even  if  it  ticts  in  a  way 
which  liberals  do  not  like.  Is  much  more 
important  to  us  than  the  use  of  the  fili- 
buster as  a  weapon. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  country  will 
see  it  that  way  and  that  we  may  have 
the  necessary  support  which  enaUes  us 
at  long  last  to  regain  and  recapture  the 
power  of  the  Senate  to  act.  This  is  very 
much  of  a  piece  with  other  problems  be- 


tween the  executive  and  the  legislative  as 
to  how  their  respective  powers  may  be 
exercised.  I  have  my  view  respecting  the 
war  powers  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  we  have 
lost  a  great  deal  of  our  power  as  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  because  of 
our  inability  to  cope  with  involvements 
like  this  in  rule  XXII. 

We  have  lost  the  power  of  the  pe<^le 
that  our  form  of  government  intends  us 
to  have  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  and  the  Nation  intends  us  to  have. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  break  these  bonds  in  which  we  as 
a  Senate  seemingly  have  tied  ourselves, 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


DETROIT  NEWS  OFFERS  $10,000  FOR 
CLUES  ON  CAPITOL  BOMBERS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
troit News  deserves  the  commendation  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  for  its  offer 
published  today  of  a  $10,000  reward  for 
information  leading  to  the  Identification 
and  conviction  of  those  who  planted  a 
bomb  in  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

I  believe  the  Congress  should  consider 
offering  a  similar  reward  and  I  am  con- 
sidering the  introduction  of  a  resolution 
to  that  end. 

Somebody,  somewhere  may  have  valu- 
able Information  which  can  help  to  bring 
to  justice  the  person  or  persons  who  have 
desecrated  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  largest  reward  the  Detroit 
News  has  offered,  I  understand,  since  it 
launched  its  "Secret  Witness"  program 
4  years  Eigo.  Many  crimes,  including  15 
murders,  have  been  solved  under  the 
"Secret  Witness"  program,  which  ac- 
cepts anonjmious  information. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Detroit  News  article  an- 
nouncing the  reward  offer  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

$10,000  Rkward  Offered  bt  News  nt  Capttol 

Bombing 

(By  Boyd  Simmons) 

The  Detroit  News  today  offered  a  $10,000 
reward  for  information  leading  to  the  Iden- 
tification and  conviction  of  the  person  or 
persons  responsible  for  Monday's  bombing 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

The  reward  Is  offered  through  the  news- 
paper's "Secret  Witness"  program,  which 
has  solved  many  crimes,  including  16  mur- 
ders. In  its  four  years. 

The  Information  can  be  submitted  anony- 
mously. 

At  first  glance,  the  chances  of  anyone  In 
Michigan  Itnowlng  who  planned  and  carried 
out  the  bombing  In  Washington  would  ap- 
pear remote. 

However.  The  News  Is  aware  that  the 
Weatherman  plot  to  conduct  a  wave  of  ter- 
rorist bombings  throughout  the  nation  was 
Iwm  secretly  In  Flint  In  December,  1969,  and 
It  was  a  Detroit  News  reporter,  John  E.  Peter- 
son, who  broke  the  story. 

It  Is  also  aware  that  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  from  which  the  vlolwit 
Weatherman  sprang,  was  organized  In  Port 
Huron  and  that  many  other  radical,  militant 
and  suitl-war  organizations  have  strong  roots 
In  the  state. 

So  there  may  be  someone  In  Michigan  who 
knows. 
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since  the  paper  possesses  a  crime-solving 
weapon  of  proven  effectiveness  in  the  "Secret 
Witness"  program,  which  has  been  able  to 
protect  the  Identity  of  its  information 
sourcee.  It  decided  to  make  the  attempt  to 
identify  the  bombers. 

Anyone  with  information  can  call  the  spe- 
cial reward  phone,  222-2122,  or  mall  In  his 
tip  to  Post  Office  Box  1333,  Detroit,  Mich., 
48231,  following  instructions  in  the  accom- 
panying coupon 

The  bomb  that  exploded  shortly  after  1:30 
ajn.  Monday  In  the  170-year-old  Capitol  had 
been  placed  near  the  Great  Rotunda,  a  land- 
mark known  to  virtually  every  tourist  who 
has  visited  Washington. 

Ihe  explosion  cracked  Interior  walls  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Senate  (north)  wing,  shat- 
tered windows,  blew  doors  off  hinges  and 
damaged  nearby  offices  and  a  barbershlp. 

Investigators  believe  the  blast  was  caused 
by  15  or  20  sticks  of  dynamite  attached  to  a 
timing  device. 

A  half -hour  before  the  e:q>lofllon,  a  male 
voice  called  the  Capitol  police  and  told  them 
to  evacuate  the  building,  saying  a  bomb 
would  go  off  In  30  mlnutee  and  stressing: 

"This  l8  the  real  thing." 

The  Associated  Press  and  a  New  York 
newspaper  later  received  a  five-page,  single- 
spaced  letter,  dated  Feb.  28,  the  day  before 
the  bombing,  but  postmarked  March  1,  In 
EllBabeth,  N.J.,  "Weather  Underground." 

It  stated.  In  part: 

"We  have  attacked  the  Capitol  because  it 
Is  ...  a  monument  to  U.S.  domination  over 
the  planet.  The  invaders  of  Laos  wUl  not 
have  peace  In  this  country. 

"Young  people  here  will  do  everything  we 
can  to  harass,  disrupt  and  destroy  this  mur- 
derous government." 

Despite  some  skepticism  as  to  the  letter's 
veracity.  It  remains  the  main  clue. 

The  letter  was  turned  over  to  the  FBI, 
which  is  investigating  bombing. 

Any  tips  received  by  The  News  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  FBI,  once  anything  that 
might  Identify  the  sender  is  removed. 

Nell  Welch,  the  agent  In  charge  of  the 
FBI  office  in  Detroit,  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed The  News'  reward  offer. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


VOLUNTEERS   OP  AMERICA   WITRTf 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 


House  of  Representatives  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  337.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  337)  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second 
week  of  March  1971  as  Volunteers  of 
America  Week,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  3.23  pjn.  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:38  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Beall) . 


EXEX:;UTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider two  nominations  that  were  reported 
earlier  today  by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  nominations  being  at  the  desk;  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing rule  XXVI,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  H.  Brooks  Phillips  of  Mississippi, 
to  be  "US.  marshal  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Mississippi.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered; and.  without  objection,  it  is 
confirmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Robert  V.  Deriney  of  Nebraska,  to 
be  a  X53.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  nomination  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
sidered; and,  without  objection,  it  Is 
confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  l>e  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  Senate  will  convene  at  11:45 
ajn..  following  a  recess.  Immediatdy  fol- 
lowing the  approval  of  the  Journal,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  un- 
der the  standing  order,  the  very  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRicHT)  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Following  that,  under  the  previous 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  exceed  45  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 

Following  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  on  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ate will  pursue  its  further  consideration 
of  the  pending  business. 

The  Senate,  under  the  previous  order, 
when  It  completes  Its  business  tomorrow, 
will  recess  until  11:45  a.m.  on  Monday 
next.  For  the  information  of  the  Senate 
there  will  be  no  votes  tomorrow. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question  before 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  to  postpone  until  the  next 
legislative  day  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9,  a 
resolution  to  amend  rule  xxn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Presiding  Officer. 


RECESS  TO  11:45  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11:45 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
March  5,  1971,  at  11:45  ajn. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 


TT.B.  DiBTmcr  Oorwrs 


Depastment  or  Jttbtice 


Robert  V.  Denney,  of  Mebraslu,  to  be  a 
the  Senate  March  4  (legislative  day  of  u^.  district  judge  xor  the  district  of  Ne- 
Febnoary  17),  1971:  braska. 


n^Bnjika  Phillips  of  Bdlsslaslppl  to  be  D^. 
marbbal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Missis- 
sippi for  th€  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfay,  March  4,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

And  you  shall  do  what  is  right  and 
good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  that  it  may 
go  well  with  thee.  Deuteronomy  6:  18. 

Eternal  Ood,  who  art  the  author  of 
life  and  the  companion  of  our  pilgrim 
ways,  awaken  within  us  the  realization 
that  Thou  art  ever  with  us,  that  Thou 
hast  a  purpose  for  each  one,  and  that  life 
consists  In  finding  Thee  and  in  walking 
with  Thee  In  Thy  way.  Before  Thee  we 
stand  seeking  guidance  for  this  day,  wis- 
dom to  make  wise  decisions,  and  strength 
with  which  to  serve  our  people  as  best  we 
can. 

We  commend  our  Nation  to  Thee.  Bless 
all  who  govern  that  they  may  lead  our 
people  In  the  patiis  of  peace,  freedom, 
and  good  will.  Bless  all  who  are  governed 
that,  following  wise  leadership,  they  may 
not  shrink  from  the  disciplines  that  ac- 
company liberty.  Remove  from  us  all 
narrowness  and  all  pettiness  that  in  a 
passion  for  what  is  right  and  good  for 
all  we  may  keep  ourselves  dedicated  to 
Thee  and  to  our  beloved  coimtry.  Bless 
our  returning  Congressmen  and  may  our 
fellowship  be  an  experience  of  abounding 
Joy. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


allows  the  Treasury  Department  to  mar- 
ket $10  billion  of  long-term  Government 
obligations  without  regard  to  the  4Vi- 
percent  interest  rate  ceiling.  For  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  this  was  a  backdoor 
scheme  to  destroy  congressional  control 
over  interest  rates  and  to  reimpose  a  high 
mterest  policy  on  the  American  people. 

On  the  vote  to  strike  this  provision — 
and  thus  retain  the  4  *A -percent  ceiling — 
the  low-interest  forces  lost  on  a  212-to- 
180  vote. 

Of  the  Republicans  voting,  91  percent 
voted  on  the  high  interest  side  of  this 
issue.  On  the  other  side,  73  percent  of 
the  Democrats  voted  to  retain  the  iVt- 
percent  ceiling.  They  voted  for  low  In- 
terest rates. 

Of  the  212  Members  on  the  high  in- 
terest side  of  this  issue,  there  were  151 
Republicans  and  only  61  Democrats. 
Voting  for  low  interest  were  166  Demo- 
crats and  14  Republicans.  Only  9  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  cast  a  vote  for 
low  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Democratic  leadership  and  the  solid 
group  of  Democrats  that  stood  with  their 
party  on  this  issue  yesterday.  We  have 
not  heard  the  end  of  this  issue  and  we 
now  have  180  Members  who  are  willing 
to  resist  the  pressures  that  are  always 
present  when  this  House  tries  to  defend 
the  public  interest  on  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  news 
media  will  carry  out  the  full  purpose 
of  the  recorded  teller  vote  and  publish 
the  results  so  that  the  public  may  make 
their  own  judgments. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE  LOW  AND  HIGH  INTEREST 
FORCES  ARE  NOW  ON  PUBLIC 
RECORD 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember, the  Republican  Party  spent  lots 
of  campaign  funds  trying  to  convince 
the  American  people  that  they  were  not 
the  high-interest-rate  party. 

Yesterday,  we  had  a  vote — the  first 
recorded  teller  vote — and  the  high  Inter- 
est forces  were  plainly  separated  from 
the  low  interest  group  in  the  House. 
The  vote  was  on  a  motion  to  strike 
secUon  3   of  HJR.  4690— a  bill   which 


SOVIET  JEWS  RELIEF  ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Soviet  Jews  Relief  Act 
of  1971. 

This  is  a  simple  bill,  but  behind  it 
stands  a  noble  American  principle — that 
this  Nation  has  always  been  and  should 
always  remain  a  haven  for  the  oppressed 
of  other  lands.  The  bill  authorizes  30,000 
special  visas  outside  the  regular  Imini- 
gration  quota  system  for  Soviet  Jews 
who  are  permitted  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  and  wish  to  come  to  this  country. 

Up  through  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century,  the  United  States  had  no  re- 
strictions on  immigration,  and  every 
schoolchild  can  recite  the  successive 
waves  of  persecuted  minorities  who 
sought  our  shores  and  enriched  our  na- 
tional life — ^Pilgrims,  Huguenots,  Cath- 
olics, Quakers,  Germans,  Italians,  Irish, 
Slavs,  and  so  many  other  national 
groups.  Even  with  our  Immigration  laws 
we  have,  to  our  credit,  preserved  this 
tradition.  Special  legislfi^ioQ  permitted 


more  than  30.000  Hungarian  refugees  to 
settle  here  after  the  suppression  of  their 
1956  revolution.  Similarly  since  1968  over 
10,000  Czechoslovakian  refugees  were  as- 
sisted in  coming  to  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  more  than 
565,000  Cubans  have  made  the  United 
States  their  new  home  through  exemp- 
tions from  the  immigration  laws. 

I  tliink  it  is  important  to  enact  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Soviet  Jews  at  this  time, 
even  though  I  recognize  that  they  may 
be  prevented  from  availing  themselves 
of  it.  Soviet  leaders,  and  the  Jews  be- 
hind their  guarded  borders,  must  be  told 
that  Americans  of  all  faiths,  acting 
through  their  elected  Congress,  deplore 
Soviet  treatment  of  a  proud  mhiorlty 
and  will  make  them  welcome  here.  En- 
actment of  this  bill,  then,  is  both  a  real 
invitation  and  an  expression  of  consci- 
ence. And  in  a  real  sense  it  is  a  challenge 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  open  wide  her 
doors  and  permit  the  Jews  who  are  vili- 
fied there  to  leave.  It  will  contrast  sharp- 
ly with  the  neglect  of  the  Jews  by  man- 
kind 30  years  ago  when  so  many  coun- 
tries, oiu-s  included,  refused  sanctuary 
to  many  of  those  Jews  who  escaped  or 
would  have  been  permitted  to  leave 
Nazi  Germany  through  negotiations  had 
visas  been  available. 

The  adoption  of  this  bill  will  be  more 
than  just  an  American  gesture.  I  hope 
it  will  spark  men  in  other  nations- 
Great  Britain.  France,  Italy,  Australia, 
and  for  reasons  of  history.  West  Ger- 
many— to  enact  similar  legislation.  Such 
a  worldwide  movement  will  have  practi- 
cal value  in  encoiu-aglng  the  Soviet 
Union  to  permit  Jewish  emigration 
from  the  Soviet  Union  of  those  Jews  who 
wish  to  leave  and  the  symbolic  value  of 
this  offer  of  sanctuary  wUl  hopefully  not 
go  unheeded  In  Moscow. 

The  special  refugee  quota  of  10,200 
available  under  present  law  for  refugees 
from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  has  been 
oversubscribed  for  the  past  2  years  and 
would  not  meet  the  need  If  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  open  her  doors  and  permit 
the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  on  any 
modest  scale. 

Of  course  many  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
permitted  to  leave  will  choose  to  go  to 
Israel.  This  will  be  their  choice  but  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  at  this  crucial 
time  will  remain  always  an  act  of  Ameri- 
can generosity  In  a  time  of  need. 


JAPANESE  LOBBY 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  power- 
ful Japanese  textile  industry  and  Its 
Washington  lobby  obviously  are  calling 
the  tune  in  textile  import  negotiations. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  textile  indus- 
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try  and  Its  2V2  million  employees  deserve 
from  our  Government  the  same  consid- 
eration as  the  Japanese  lobby  receives. 
We  are  only  seeking  equal  treatment  and 
"equal  time." 

During  consideration  of  the  textile 
quota  bill  in  the  last  Congress  we  were 
subjected  to  a  barrage  of  propaganda 
and  misleading  statements  from  the 
Japanese  Washington  lobby.  They  op- 
posed legislation  at  every  turn.  FinaUb^. 
the  House  passed  the  legislation  over 
their  powerful  opposition.  But  when  leg- 
islation was  again  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  they  quickly  followed  with  phony 
proposals  to  again  undermine  negotia- 
tions and  forestall  the  legislation.  Itie 
Japanese  textile  industry  controls  the 
Japanese  Government  on  this  issue.  The 
Japanese  negotiators  and  the  Japanese 
Oovemment  act  merely  as  spokesmen  for 
the  Industry.  Furthermore,  the  Japanese 
Government  Is  actually  in  partnership 
with  their  textile  industry.  Their  <jrov- 
emment  will  cover  losses  sustained  in 
penetrating  foreign  markets  and  will 
gxiarantee  the  availability  of  venture 
capital.  The  American  textile  commu- 
nity and  Its  employees  justifiably  demand 
an  ironclad  agreement  which  contains 
ceilings  on  imports  of  specific  categories 
instead  of  the  absurd  voluntary  limita- 
tion offered  by  the  Japanese  lobby.  The 
best  possible  solution,  however,  remains 
the  fair  and  mutually  advantageous 
Mills  trade  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


SANITATION    STANDARDS    NEEDED 
FOR  FOREIGN  DAIRY  PRODU(^TS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBETY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  in  this  House  today  which 
will  provide  for  the  inspection  of  im- 
ported dairy  products  and  require  such 
products  to  meet  certain  minimum 
standards  for  quaUty  and  wholesome- 
ness. 

I  am  doing  so  both  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  foreign  food  products  which 
have  not  been  manufactured  with  the 
same  care  as  that  taken  by  American 
producers  of  similar  products,  and  to 
make  foreign  producers  share  the  bur- 
den of  American  dairy  producers  who 
must  comply  with  tough  domestic  sani- 
tation standards. 

Figures  from  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration have  indicated  that  al- 
most 10  percent  of  the  dairy  products 
imported  into  this  country  are  rejected 
because  they  are  contaminated  or  other- 
wise unfit  for  consumption.  Even  more 
frightening  is  the  fact  that  often  less 
than  10  percent  of  all  incoming  foreign 
dairy  products  are  Inspected  at  all,  leav- 
ing a  great  quantity  of  potentially  in- 
ferior or  dangerous  products  available  to 
the  American  consumer. 

Two  examples  of  contaminated  sWp- 
ments,  which  have  been  blocked  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  help  us 
to  appreciate  the  fidl  impact  of  these 
figures.  A  shipment  of  cheese  from  West 
Germany,  for  example,  was  detained  for 


containing  such  unappetizing  contaml- 
nents  as  insect  larva.  Another  shipment, 
this  one  from  Frsuice,  was  detained  be- 
cause it  contained  benzene  hexachlo- 
rlde,  an  unsafe  chemical  substance. 

American  manufacturers  of  dairy 
products  are  compelled  by  law  to  meet 
certain  standards  set  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  concerning  levels  of  pesti- 
cide residue,  and  other  health  hazards. 
It  seems  quite  unfair,  therefore,  that  for- 
eign producers  are  allowed  to  send  in- 
ferior and  possibly  dangerous  products 
to  this  country,  while  our  owti  manufac- 
turers are  subject  to  penalties  for  even 
the  slightest  overstep  of  the  required 
standards. 

The  fact  remains,  therefore,  that  un- 
less this  country  imposes  standards  on 
foreign  dairy  products  entering  our  ports 
which  are  at  least  as  stringent  as  those 
imposed  on  American  products,  there 
will  continue  to  exist  a  potential  danger 
to  the  health  of  the  American  people. 
And  the  importance  of  standards  for 
imported  products  is  certainly  increased 
with  the  realization  that  dairy  imports 
on  a  milk  equivalent  basis  have  Increased 
from  923  million  poimds  to  1.9  billion 
pounds  in  the  last  6  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Important  that  we 
enact  legislation  which  will  alleviate  the 
financial  burden  now  on  our  farmers 
and  processors  because  they  are  required 
to  spend  and  invest  many  thousands  of 
dollars  for  equipment  and  buildings  in 
order  to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  health  stand- 
ards. 

Dairy  farmers,  for  example,  make  in- 
vestments worth  thousands  of  dollars  in 
pipeline  milkers,  bulk  tanks,  coolers,  and 
miikhouses.  In  addition  to  this  large  in- 
vestment In  their  milking  systems,  farm- 
ers and  processors  pay  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually  for  inspections  of  these 
systems  to  make  sure  they  meet  State, 
local,  and  Federal  sanitation  standards. 
We  have  no  assurance  at  all  that  pro- 
ducers of  dairy  products  in  other  coun- 
tries operate  their  faciUties  under  com- 
parable sanitary  conditions. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  today  will  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
set  standards  for  Imported  products  for 
which  no  Federal  standards  have  been 
established.  Also  in  my  bill  Is  a  provision 
which  gives  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  require  the  destruction  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts refused  admission  to  this  country 
unless  the  dairy  products  in  question  are 
sent  back  or  brought  into  compliance 
with  the  Secretary's  regiilatlons  within  a 
specified  period  of  time. 

I  think  It  Is  time  for  this  country  to 
strengthen  Its  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can consimier  and  the  American  dairy 
producer  by  strengthening  its  regulations 
on  foreign  dairy  products,  certainly  as 
long  as  we  require  our  own  manufactur- 
ers to  meet  stringent  regulations. 

In  addition  to  regulations  for  domestic 
trade,  our  country  has  kept  stringent 
quality  control  programs  for  all  Ameri- 
can dairy  products,  designated  for  ex- 
port under  governmental  supported  ex- 
port programs.  This  Nation  then,  in  Its 
various  food  aid  programs,  has  been  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  the  Nation  to  which 
these  products  have  been  sent.  Unfor- 


ttmately,  other  countries  have  not  beoi 
applying  the  same  safeguards  to  the 
products  which  they  send  to  this  cotm- 
try.  And  this  has  to  change. 

I  submit  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  be  placed 
In  the  Record,  and  a  partisd  list  of  sei- 
zures of  foreign  dairy  products  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  last  year: 

HJl.  5642 
A  bill  to  protect  the  pubUe  be«ltii  and 
welfare  by  providing  for  the  inspection 
of  Imported  dalX7  products  and  by  requir- 
ing that  such  products  comply  with  certain 
minimum  standards  for  quality  and  wbole- 
someneaa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Dairy  Quality 
Act". 

Sbo.  2.  For  the  purpoaea  of  tbia  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  See- 
ret*ry  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  term  "person"  means  any  In- 
dividual, partnership,  CM-poratlon,  associa- 
tion, or  any  other  buslnees  unit. 

(3)  The  terms  "dairy  products"  and  "milk 
products"  mean  those  food  products  derived 
from  milk,  including  milk,  such  as  butter; 
cheese  (whether  natural  or  processed);  dry, 
evaporated,  stabilized ,  condensed,  or  other- 
wise processed  milk,  cream,  whey,  and  but- 
termilk; edible  casein;  frozen  desserts;  and 
any  other  food  product  which  Is  prepared 
in  whole  or  In  part  from  any  of  the  afore- 
said products  as  the  Secretary  may  here- 
after designate. 

(4)  The  term  "wholesome"  means  soiuid, 
healthful,  clean,  and  otherwise  fit  for  human 
food. 

(5)  The  term  "labeling"  means  labels  and 
other  written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  on 
or  attached  to  the  container  of  any  dairy 
product. 

(6)  The  term  "purity"  means  free  from 
poisonous  or  deleterious  substances  which 
may  render  the  product  Injurious  to  health. 

(7)  The  term  "quality"  means  the  mini- 
mum quality  standards  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(8)  The  term  "administration  and  super- 
vision" means  the  administrative  review  of 
foreign  country  laws,  regiUatlons.  and  en- 
forcement procedures  offered  as  being  com- 
parable to  United  States  laws,  regulations, 
and  enforcement  procedures,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  the  suptervision  of 
inspection  i>ersonnel  both  here  and  abroad. 

(9)  The  term  "inspection"  means  the  offi- 
cial service  rendered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  No  dairy  product  shall  be  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  unless  It  has 
been  Inspected  and  found  to  be  wholesome 
and  unless  the  foreign  farms  and  plants  in 
which  such  products  were  produced,  manu- 
fact\ired,  or  processed  comply  with  all  the 
Inspection,  grading,  and  other  standards 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  standards  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  any  lmp>orted  dairy  product  and 
for  the  establishments  in  which  such  Im- 
ported dairy  product  Is  produced,  manufac- 
tured, or  processed  shall  be  comparable  to 
those  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  same  kind  of  dairy  product  produced, 
manufactured,  or  proceaaed  In  the  United 
State*  and  for  establishments  tn  the  United 
States  In  which  the  same  kind  of  product  Is 
produced,  manufactured,  or  processed  when- 
ever the  Secretary.  In  connection  with  any 
dairy  product  program  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultiu^  has  established 
standards  for  such  product  and  for  the  eetab- 
llsliments  In  which  such  product  is  produced, 
manufactured,  or'  processed.  The  Secretary 
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shaU  estftbUsh  standards  with  respect  to 
those  lilnds  of  imported  dairy  products  (and 
the  establishments  In  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, manufactured,  or  processed)  for  which 
no  Federal  standards  have  been  established, 
and  such  standards  shall  be  equivalent  to 
those  standards  heretofore  established  for 
other  tinOa  of  dairy  products  and  the  estab- 
lishments In  which  such  other  kinds  of  dairy 
products  are  produced,  manufactured,  or 
processed. 

(0)  The  labeling  of  Imported  dairy  prod- 
ucts shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  and 
shall  be  otherwise  marked  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

Skc.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
comparable  inspection  requirements  and  pre- 
venting the  Importation  of  dairy  products 
produced,  manufactured,  or  processed  In  for- 
eign dairy  farms  or  plants  not  approved  for 
Inspection  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  shall,  where  and  to  the  extent 
necessary,  require  such  products  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  compliance  Issued 
by  the  exporting  country  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary establishing  minimum  st&ndsirds  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  farms  and  plant 
faculties,  equipment,  and  procedures  used  in 
the  production,  manufacture,  and  processing 
of  such  products. 

(b)    The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  in- 


spected. In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  all  dairy 
products  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Skc.  6.  (a)  All  Imported  dairy  products 
shall,  after  entry  Into  the  United  States,  be 
subject  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  and  other  Acts  providing  for 
the  inspection,  testing,  or  grading  of  dairy 
products  to  Insure  their  purity  and  to  insure 
that  they  are  wholesome  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such  products 
were  produced  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  tuid  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  such  niles  and 
reg\ilatlon»  shall  provide  for  the  destruction 
of  dairy  products  offered  for  entry  and 
refused  admission  Into  the  United  States, 
unless  such  dairy  products  are  reexported  or 
brought  Into  compliance  within  the  time 
fixed  therefor  in  such  rules  and  regulations. 

(c)  All  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  with  respect  to  any  article  which  is 
Imported  contrary  to  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and  in  default  of 
such  payment  shall  constitute  a  lien  against 
such  article  and  any  other  article  thereafter 
Imported  under  this  Act  by  or  for  such  owner 
or  consignee. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
foreign  governments,  other  departments  and 
agencies   of  the   Federal   Oovernment,   and 
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with  appropriate  State  agencies,  and  may 
conduct  such  examinations,  Investigations, 
and  Inspections  as  he  determines  necessary 
or  appropriate  through  any  officer  or  on- 
ployee  of  the  United  States,  of  any  State,  or 
of  any  foreign  government,  who  Is  licensed 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  purpose. 

Skc.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  assessments  and  collect  such  fees  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  inspection  services  rendered  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  cost  of  administering  and 
sui>ervislng  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

Skc.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  and 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Skc.  10.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  ^« 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  aSected  thereby. 

Skc.  11.  This  Act  shall  take  eSect  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enactment. 


StmpI*  No.       Product  and  amount 


Country  of  origin         Manufacturer  or  *hlppar 


Reason  for  detention 


Port  of  entry 


Date. 
1970 


B7270 


B723S 
BU6673 
SEg840 
B7222 


B7238 
LA17034 
BA3923 
NY90357 

NY90114 

B7247 

SF7877 

B7241 

B723* 

NY90112 

NY90492 

LA16827 
NY905O2 

NY90293 

NY90493 

NY90494 

87279 

P6466 

NY90483 

B7265 

P6467 

P6468 
P6470 
P6471 
NY90219 

AT7115 
UM6763 

B7280 


Cheese,  250  loaves. 


Boston,  Mass Jan.  22 


Italy Oitta  Brunelli  Remo,  Roma Contains  an  unsafe  food 

additive,  benzene 

hexachloride. 

Cheese  75ctns  do F.  Noordhock  &  Zoon  Bodegraven,  Netherlands do do Jan. 

Cheese  Asiago,  5.77S  lbs United  States National  Cheese,  Ltd..  Maple.  Ontario.  Canada Insect  infested Buffalo.  N.Y Jan. 

Cheese,  Blue.  1.246  lbs Norway Norwegian  Dairies  Sales  Association,  Kristiansand...  Mandatory  labeling  omitted...  Seattle,  Wash Jan. 

Cheese,  Camembert,  900  ctns France Fromageries  Gerard,  Le  Tholy.  Vosges Contains  an  unsafe  food  Boston,  Mass Jan. 

additive,  benzene 

hexachloride. 

Cheese,  Camembert,  160  ctns do do do do Jan. 

Cheese,  Camemben,  and  Brie,  25  cs do Sodety  Auxlllaire  de  L'Agrieulture,  Paris do Los  AngeleSj  Calif Jan 


Cheese' Gouda  Spiced  3612  lbs  Netherlands De  Louvers,  N.V.,  Rotterdam Inaccurate contentsstatement.  Baltimore,  Md JM.  S 

Cheese,  Kasseri  Kashkaval,  6,349  lbs.  Yugoslavia Agroexport,  Export-Import,  M.  Tita,  Beograd Contains  an  unsafe  food  addl-    New  York,  N.Y Jan.  IC 

tive,  benzene  hexachloride. 

Cheese,  Parmesano,  1,856  lbs Italy Unione  Caseeria  Italiana,  Milano do do      Jan.  8 

Cheese, ParmipanoReggiano.50etn$ do Ditta  Filli  Perciu,  Genoa do Boston,  Mass.. •!•"•'? 

Cheese,  Parmigiano  Reggiano,  do Fa ntici ni,  Reggih  nell' Emilia do San  Francisco,  Calif Jan.  7 

5,780  lbs.                                                                                                                                                          ^                                      „    .      u  ,        • 

Cheese,  Parmigiano  Reggiano,  do Ditta  Filli  Perciu,  Genoa -do Boston,  Mass Jan.    » 

2,980  lbs.  ,  ,        . 

Cheese  Peeorino  100  loaves do F.  Noordhoek  &  Zoon,  Bodergraven,  Netherlands do do Jan.    6 

Cheese,  Peeorino,  21,091  lbs do Locatelli,  S.P.A.,  Milano do New  York,  N.Y Jan.    9 

Cheese,  Peeorino  6,411  lbs do P.  Tanda  Bureos,  Sassari,  Portq^Torres do do Jin.  a 


Yugoslavia Agroexport,  Export-Import,  M.  Titi, 

Italy B.D.R.,  S.P.A.,  Roma 


do Ditta  Fratelli  Perico  Fu  Sebastiano,  Ozieri do. 


Cheese,  Peeorino,  io  ctns 
Cheese,  Peeonno,  Romano,  15,995 

lbs. 
Cheese,  Peeorino,  Romano,  11,218 

lbs. 
Cheese,  Peeorino,  Romano, 

11,692  lbs. 
Cheese,  Peeorino,  Romano, 

17,133  lbs. 
Cheese,  Peeorino,  Romano,  100 

loaves. 
Cheese,  Peeorino,  Romano,  15,576     do Locatelli,  S.  P.  A. 

lbs. 

.do M.  Di  Irani,  Macomer 


Beograd do Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

do New  York.  N.Y.... 


Jan. 


2 


.do Jan.  13 


do F.  Noordhoek  &  Bodegraven,  Netherlands do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do Jan.  21 


Do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do Boston,  Mass. 


Milano. 


Cheese,  Peeorino,  Romano,  7,278 

lbs. 
Cheese,  Peeorino,  Romano,  23,100      do 

lbs. 
Cheese,  Pecorina,  Romano,  2,482       do. 

lbs. 
Cheese, 
Cheese 
Cheese, 
Cheese 

5,543  lbs. 


...  Jan.  29 

.do Philadelphia,  Pa Jan.  8 

...    Jan.  22 


.do New  York,  N,Y. 


Prodotti  Caesari  Filli  Pine,  Thiesi do Boston,  Mass... 

Unione  Caseari  Esportatori,  Milano do Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Do. 

Jan.  8 
Do. 


,  Peeorino,  Romano,  2,551 do do do do Do. 

,  Peeonno,  Romano,  2,260  lbs do do do do "• 

.  Peeorino,  Romano,  2,590  lbs do do do do..  . i.,  "m 

,  Peeonno,  Romano  Sardo do Rodolfo  Roneoni,S.  P.  I.  Nepi do New  York,  N.Y Jan.  a 

3,5«J  lbs.  „.       .    „  ,,,     11 

Cheese  Provolone,  70  ctns do Giovanni  G.  C.  Carobonelli,  Cremona do Miami,  Fla. Jan.  m 

Cheese,' Provolone,  15  es do Societe   Cooperative   R.    L    Latterii   Soresinese do Los  Angeles,  Calif t/ 


Soresina.  „  ^      „  ,„   <> 

S.  A.  Victoria  Y  Esteban  de  Lorenzi,  Ltd.,  Buenos do Boston,  Mass J«n.  a 

B.  D.  R.  Industrie  CasearieEAgricole,S.A.,  Rome do San  Francisco,  Calif Feb.  M 

J.N.  Bakker  Kaasexport,_Koogaan  de  Z»an _....do Los  Angeles  Calif Ja^  " 

"" ....-..—  «    .  .  _  _     .  N0W  YorK,  ri.T— --------  '""■ 


ChMa*.  Sardo,  2,100  lbs ArgenUna 

Cheese,  8,100  lbs Italy 

Cheese,  246  ctns Netfwrlinds ,-   , -     ,    ^   ^^. 

Cheese,  Grana,  3,074  lbs Italy Ziliotti  DeMetrio  &  Figli,  Parma Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives. Benzene  Hexachlor- 
ide, Dieldrin  and  DDT.  „ 

...  Greece George  L  Theodrulan  Aradippon,  Cyprus Contains  an  unsafe  food  do J""- 

additive.  Benzene 
Hexachloride. 

Cheese  Parmesan  11  754  lbs Italy Ditta  Adeudato  Ferrari,  Porto  Torres Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- . 

tive,  benzene  hexachkiride 
and  dieldrin. 


Cheese,  Hallouni,  2,190  lbs. 


.do F*-  '" 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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B7280 


LA17482 

NY91690 
LA17484 
NY91692 


NY91693 


C&30 
IA17G90 


NY91691 

NY91737 
NY91433 

NY91441 


Sample  No.       Product  and  amount 


Country  of  origin         Manufacturer  or  shipper 


Reason  tor  detention 


Port  of  entry 


Date, 
1970 


Cheese,  Peeorino,  31,595  lbs Italy. 


do. 


Cheese,  Peeorino,  Pepato,  Manca,    . 

8,385  lbs. 
Cheese,  Peeorino,  Romano,  5,915  lbs do 


Noordhoek  &  Zoon,  Bodegraven,  Netherlands Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi-    Philadelphia,  Pa Feb.  18 

tive,  benzene  hexachloride. 
Manca  Musinu  Thiesi,  Porto  Torres do New  York,  N.Y Feb.  10 


Fab.  18 

Feb.    4 

Do. 
Feb.  19 


-do Jan.  29 


.do. 


Do. 


17 


20 
19 
4 


26 

19 


13 
27 
24 


Ditta  Fratelli  Pericu  Fu  Sebastiano,  Ozieri  Porto do do Feb.    6 

Torres. 

Cheese,  Peeorino  Romano,  42,279       do Hoehland-Kasewerk,  Allgau.  West  Germany do do 

lbs. 

Cheese,  Peeorino  Romano,  41,364       do Remo  Brunelli,  Rome do UUca,  N.Y 

lbs. 

Cheese,  Peeorino  Romano,  4,824  lbs do R.  Ronconi,  Nepi do Now  York  , N.Y 

Cheese,  Peeorino  Romano  Sardo do Hochland-Summer  &  Co.,  Allgau do do , 

200CS. 

Cheese,  Provolone,  4,738  lbs do Latteria  Soresinese  Lombardia,  Genoa Contains  an  unsafe  food 

additives,  benzene  hexa- 
chloride and  hexachloro- 
benzene 
Cheese,  Provolone,  3,413  lbs do do Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, benzene  hexachloride. 

Cheese,  Romano,  13,461  lbs Netherlands Noordhoek  &  Zoon,  Bodegraven,  Rotterdam do do Feb.  10 

Cheese  spread,  30  cs... France Etablissement  Avinel,  Chalons-sur-Marne do do Feb.  11 

Cream  Cheese,  Bavarian  and  WestGermany Mllch-Fett-und  Eier-Kontor,  G.  M.  B.  H.,  Hamburg..  Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi-  Seattle,  Wash Do. 

Dellcado,  15  ctns.  tive  inaccurate  contents 

statement. 

Cheese,  92  ctns France Entremont,  S.A.,  Balmettes Contains  an  unsafe  food  ad-      Los  Angeles,  Calif Mar. 

ditive,  Benzene  Hexa- 
chloride. 

Cheese,  Belletoile,  204  lbs do Leon  Loeuenbruck,  Mouse do New  York,  N.Y Feb. 

Cheese,  Brie,  2,585  lbs do U.P.P.L.A.,  Paris do do Feb. 

Cheese:  Caerphilly.  Leicester,  England Crowson  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London Decomposed Los  Angelas,  Calif Mar. 

Cheshire,  Wensleydale,  49  ctns. 

Cheese,  Camembert,  3,646  lbs France Etablissements  Avenel,  Le  Havre Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi-   New  York,  N.Y Mar. 

tive,  benzene  hexachloride. 

Cheese:  Camembert  Bonbray,  do Paul  Renard  Le  Havre do Los  Angeles,  Calif Mar. 

Valdieue  and  Belletoile,  696  pkgs. 

Cheese  Feta  200cs  Hungary Terimpex  Exporters  and  Importers,  Budapest do New  Yofk,  N.Y Feb. 

Cheese,  Feta  and  Kashkaval,  29,982   do H.  C.  Hertwig,  Coyna do do do. 

lbs. 

Cheese,  Feta  and  Kashkaval,  31,419  do Terimpex  Exporters  and  Importers,  Budapest. do do Mar. 

lbs. 

Cheese,  Fromage  A.  Tartiner,  15ctns.  France Anco  France,  S.A.,  Le  Havre do do Mar. 

Cheese  Grana  60  loaves         Italy Ditta  Michael  Tavella,  Cremona do Boston,  Mass Mar, 

Cheesei  Kashkaval,  22,348  lbs Yugostavit Stokapromet,  Skopje Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi-   New  York  N.Y Mar. 

Uve,  'indane. 

Cheese:  La  Petto  and  Supreme,  45     France Paul  Renard,  La  Havre Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 

ctns.  five,  benzene  hexaehtoride. 

Cheese,  Monrovian  and  Em-  Czechoslovakia Origena  Pzza  Crust  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Cooksville,    Mandatory  labeling  omitted.. 

menthaler,  8,816  lbs. OnUrio,  Canada. 

Cheese,  Montasio,  13,410  lbs. Italy  and  Belgium...  Fa.  D.  M.  Vonk  &  Zoon,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands Contains  an  unsafe  food 

additive,  benzene  hexa- 
chloride. 

Cheese  Nee  Plus  Ultra,  775  lbs France Unton  De  Producteua  En  Produits  Laitiero  *  Avicoles do do 

Paris. 

Cheese,  Peeorino  Pepato,  4,268  lbs. .  Italy Filli  Manca  Musinu,  Thiesi do do 

Cheese,  Peeorino  Pepato,  11,072  lbs do Musco  &  Co.,  Santo  Stefano  Camastra do do — 

Cheese,  Peeorino  Ricotta,  8,288  lbs..  Rumania Prodexport,  Bucharest do .do 

Cheese,  Peeorino  Romano,  7,275  lbs.  Italy Ditta  fratelli  Goriddi,  Olbia do do 

Cheese,  Peeorino  Romano,  13,715  lbs do Ditta  M.  Di  Irani,  MKomer do do 

Cheese,  Peeonno  Romano,  8,340 lbs do do do do 

Cheese,  Peeorino  Romano, 7,065  lbs do do .do ....do.^ 

Cheese,  Peeorino  Romano,  200loaves do do do Boston,  Mass 

Cheese,  Peeorino  Romano,  4,042  lbs do Fa.  D.  M.  Vonk  &  Zoon,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands do New  York,  N.Y 

Cheese,  Peeorino  Romano  75  ctns.. do F  Hi  Manca  Musinu,  Thiesi do do 

Cheese  Peeorino  Romano  17  471  lbs do Noordhoek  &  Zoon,  Bodegraven,  Netherlands do do 

Cheese!  Peeorino  Romano.  22,254  lbs do do do PkiUdelpMa,  Pa Mar.  16 

Cheese.  Peeorno  Romano.  12,654  lbs do do do do Mar.  27 

Cheese.  Peeorino  Romano,  5,011  lbs do Unione  Casean  Esportator.,  Milano do New  York,  N.Y Mar.    5 

Cheese  Peeorino  Sardo,  18,925  lbs do Noordhoek  &  Zoon,  Bodegraven,  Netherlands do do Mar.  23 

Cheese  Picollo  Asiago,  1,104  lbs do. Fa.  D.  M.  Vonk  4  Sons,  Stolwi|k,  Netherlands do. do Mar.  17 

Cheese  Provolone,  %2  lbs  do Liap  Zazzera,S.P.A.,  Rottofreno do do Feb.  19 

Cheese  Provolone,  20,050  lbs do. Locatelli,  S.P.A.,  MHano do. do Mar.  17 

Cheese  Romano  22,6131bs     .  ...do Fa.  D.  M.  Vonk  i  Zoon,  Stolwijk,  Netherlands do do Mar.  27 

Cheese]  Romano,  16,9%  lbs do. do do. .do...  Mar.  31 

Cheese  spread,  1,800  lbs Francs U.P.P.LA.,  Paris do San  Franciico,  Calif Mar,  26 

Cheese  spread,  360  lbs do do do do Do. 

Cheese  spread,  1,139  lbs do do do ....do....... „"«„ 

Cheese  spread,  pasteurized  do Entremont  Annecy,  Hantke,  Savoie do New  York,  N-Y Mar.  Z3 

process,  30  cs. 

Cheese,  St  Paulin,  1,118  lbs Belgium Fa.  D.  M.  Vonk  *  Zoon,  Stolwijk,  Netherlands Contains  an  unsafe  food         do Mar.  19 

additive,  dieldrin. 

Cheese-  Bonbray,  Camembert,  and    Franco Ellas  Establissements,  Le  Havre Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi-    Los  Angeles,  Calif Apr.  10 

Normandie  Belletoile,  68  es.  Uve,  benzene  hexachloride.  „       „„  .      „ 

Cheese,  Brie  1  700  pkgs      do Fromageries  Henri  Hutin,LacroixSur-Meuso do New  York,  N.Y Apr.  16 

Cheese,  Brie  (extra),  287  lbs do Establissoment  Robert  Labia,  Paris do Los  Angeles,  Calif Apr.  10 

Cheese,  Camembert,  40  cs do Anco  Franco,  S.  A.,  Fromegerie  de  Corneville  and    Contains  unsafe  food  addi-    New  York,  N.Y Apr.  23 

Laiterie  Durand,  Ihiaucourt  fives,  benzene  hexachtoride 

and  heptachtor  epoxide. 

Cheese,  Camembert,  40  cs do SocieteRonuelortoise,  Roquefort;  Anco  France,  S.  A., do do Do. 

Fromegerie  de  Corneville  and  Laiterie  Durand, 
Ihiaucourt. 

Cheese,  Feta  12,500  kilos  .  Italy S.  Albano  *  Co.,  Macomer Filthy,  unfit  for  food Chictio,  Ml *?'  ^ 

Cheese:  Grape,  Fontenoy  cheese         Franco Entremont  S.  A.,  Faubourg  des  Balmettes. Contains  an  unsafe  food  Los  Angeles,  Calif Do. 

spread,  and  Big  Marc,  75  es.  additive,  benzene 

hexachkiride. 

Cheese,  La  Nouvelli  Vache,  200  cs do Fromageries  Henri  Hutin,  S.  A.,  FromMsries  Picon,    Deceptive  packaging New  York,  N.Y. Apr. 

Entremont  Etablissements,  Laiterie  Saint-Hubert 
Union  Laiterie  Vittelloise,  and  Etablissement  Leon 
,        Loevenbruck,  Le  Havre. 

Cheese,  Magnum,  20  bxs do Establissements  Avenel,  Le  Havre Contains  an  unsafe  food  addl-  do Apr. 

tive,  benzene  hexa- 
chtoride. 

Cheese,  Parmesan,  7,241  lbs Italy Fratelli  Pericu  Fu  Sebastrano,  Genoa. Contains  unsafe  food  addi-      do Apr. 

fives,  benzene  hexachki- 
ride, hexachhirobenzene 
and  dieldrin. 

Cheese,  Parmigiano  Reggiano,  do Tavella,  S.A.,  Genoa Contains  an  unsafe  addt- 

4,863  lbs.  tive,  dieldrin. 


Los  Angeles  Calif Mar.  30 

New  York  N.Y Mar.  19 

do Feb.  20 


Do. 

Mar.  4 
Mar.  23 
Fab.  19 
Mar.  19 
Feb.  27 
Mar.    4 

Do. 
Mar.  12 
Mar.   4 
Msr.  U 
Mar.  13 


13 


22 


.do Apr.  13 


5122 


NY91576 

NY91575 
NY89974 

NY89975 

NY91487 

NY91485 

NY91584 

NY91622 

NY9M75 

NY9H91 
C531 

NY91483 

NY91743 

riY91717 

NY91136 
LA  17489 
LA175M 
NYg9976 

NY91624 
LA17705 
NY920O9 
SF84S4 
LA 17769 

NY92016 


CONGRESSldkAt  RECORt)  — HOUSE 

FDA  SEIZURES  IN  1970— ContiniMd 


March  ^,  1971 


Sampio  No.       Product  and  amount 


Countiy  oi  origin         Manutacturtr  or  shipper 


Roason  for  dttention 


Port  o(  entry 


Data, 
1970 


Cheese.  Pecorlno.  13,603  lbs ..do NoordhoeK  »  Zoon,  Boden|raven,  Nettierlands 


Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano,  5.823  lbs do. 

Cheese.  Pecorino  Romano,  14,122       do. 

lbs. 
Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano,  13,702 

lbs. 
Cheese.  Pecorino  Romano,  14,558 

Um. 
Chees";,  Pecorino  Romano,  14,111 

lbs. 
Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano,  17,324 

lbs. 
Cheese  Pecorino  Romano,  200  ctns do. 


Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano,  24,069 

lb<. 

Cheese,  Pecorino  Sardo,  250  ctns 

Cheese,  Pecorino  Zeta,  and  Pecorino 

Ricotta,  16.536  lbs. 
Cheese.  Petit  Brie  Babette,  50  es. . . . 


Oitta  FrateIN  Pecigo  Fu  Sebastiano,  Ozieri 

Noordhoek  t  Zoon,  Bodenjraven,  Netherlands. 


Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, beniene  hexachloride. 

do 

do 


-do Apr.    ( 


.dt. 
.do. 


Apr.    3 
Do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do                  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do F.  Noordhoeck  A  Zaen,  Boif«n|ravefl,  Nethefiands do. 


Netherlands. 
do 


Vanderama,  N.V.,  Harengracht,  Amsterdam,  Nether- do. . 

lands. 
Vanderama,  N  .V..  Heregracht,  Amsterdam do. . 


Cheese,  Petit  Villedron.  30  ctrs. 


Italy. 
France. 
do. 


France. 

do. 

*>. 


Cheese,  Provolone  Salami.  5,833  lbs.  Italy. 


Cheese,  Regglano  10,631  lbs 

Cheese  Spread, 20  pkgs 

Cheese  Spread,  600  lbs 

Cheese  Spread,  pasteurized  process, 

548  cs. 
Cheese  Spread,  Ultra  Kirsch,  160  cs.. 

Cheese,  129  pkgs.. 

Cheese,  2,523  Hm 

Cheese.  400  pkgs 

Cheese,  Abbey  Port  Sault,  260 cs.... 


Noordhoek  t  Zoon,  Bodengraven do 

S.  Albano  ft  Co.,  Macomer Filthy,  unU  lor  food 

Etablissements  Avenel,  Le  Havre Contains  an  unsaie  food  addi- 
tive. Benzene  Heiachloride. 

do  Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 

tiva.  Benzene  Heuchk)ro- 
phene. 
Ditta  Michele  Tavella  vta  Bordlgallo,  Crefitona Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive Benzene  Hexacnk>ride. 

Fratelii  Peirger  Fu  Sebastiano,  Genoa do. 

.  Oesailly-Choviere  Roy  ft  Cie.,  Le  Havre do 

do do 

,  Societe  Roquefortoise,  Roquefort do 


Do. 
Apr.    6 
May  15 

do Apr.  15 

do Apr.  16 

do .  Apr.    3 


do Apr.  13 

Chicago,  III Apr.  29 


New  York.  N.Y. 
do 


:.  29 
.  15 


Apr.  24 


.do Apr.  21 


do Apr.    3 

Un  AiigetM.  C«lit Apr.  27 

do Apr.  10 

New  York,  N.Y Apr.  17 


.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 


,  U.P.P.L.A.,  M.I.N.,  Pans,  Rungis 

Oe  Sailly  Chauvtere  Roy  Cieg.  Le  Havre — 

Etablissements  Avenel,  Le  Havre 

.  Fromageries  F   Paul-Renard,  Paris 

Societe  Auxilliare  de  rAgrieulture  et  da  L'Industrie, 
Le  Havre. 


.do. 
.do., 
.do. 


Cheese.  Boorsalt.  7.899  lbs. 
Cheese,  Feta,  15,271  lbs.  .. 


do.. 

GrMM. 


Anco  France,  S.A.,  Pont-Audemer. 
.  G.  Katsicogiannis,  Agia,  Ethimia.. 


do 

Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, benzene  hexachloride 
and  heptachlor  epoxide, 
-do 


do Apr.  16 

Los  Angeles,  Calif May  12 

New  York.  NY May  14 

San  Francisco,  Calif  May  12 

Los  Angelas.  Cabf May  IS 


Cheese.  Feta,  55,155  lbs Itily Manea  Musinu,  Thiesi,Sardinw. 


Cheese,  Fondue,  17  cs Franc* Union  Laitiere  Vittellaise,  Bulgnevill*  Vosges. 


Cheese,  Grana,  2,000  lbs 

Cheese,  Grans,  2,135  lbs 

Cheese,  Grana,  4,766  lbs 

Cheese.  Haloumi.  3,600  lbs 

Cheese,  l^falotyri  and  Graviera, 

30,210  lbs. 
Cheese,  ManchHo,  5(1  lbs 


Italy. 


do. 

Cyprus. 
Greece 


Dott  Garanani  Lorenzo,  Milano... 

do 

Lattiva  Teresense,  INilano 

P.  Theoderou  &  Sons,  Famagusta. 
G.  Katsicogunnis,  Agia,  Ethimia... 


.  Contains  aa  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, benzene  hexachloride. 
Contains  unsafe  toad  addi- 
tives, benzene  hexachloride 
and  beuchlorobenzane. 
Contal  ns  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
(iv*,  baonne  hexachlonde. 
.do 


New  York,  NY  ... 
do 


.  May  13 
June  2 

June  2) 


.do., 
.do.. 
.do  . 
.do.. 


do. June  24 

San  Francisco,  Calit June  4 

do Do. 

New  York.  N.Y June    3 

do June  2 

do Do. 


Spain. 


Cooperative  Odeneka  Mandiaoa  La  Sarva  Cruz. 
Valencia. 


Chaeso.  Nee  Phis  Ultra  Kirsch, 

100  ev 
Cheese.  Parmegiano,  50  ctns. . 
Cheese,  Parmesan,  605  lbs 


Franca. 
Italy. 


..  U.P.P.LA..  Paris. 


Ditta  Michele  Tavella.  Via  BordigaHo. 
F.  W.  Hartman  Co..  Genoa 


Contains  uasate  feed  addi- 
tives, benzene  hexachk)- 
ride.  hexachloiebenzene, 
and  ODT. 

Contaws  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, benzene  hexachloride. 
.do. 


June  29 


.do 

Cheese.  Parmesan,  30  ctns do Locatelli,  Inc.,  Milano 


Che 


,  Parmesan,  2,651  lbs. 


.do. 
.do. 


Cheese,  Pecorino  &5  ctns. 


Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano,  6,843  lbs. 
Ctiaese,  Pecorkio  Romano.  12,260  lbs. 
Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano.  12.501  !bs. 
Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano,  3,122  lbs.. 

Chees*.  Poivre,  lOcs 

Cheese,  Port  Salut.  50  cs 


do. 

do. 
.do. 


Locatelli.  S.P.A..  Milano 

Unnne  Casearia  Italiana.  Via  Dogana,  Milan. 

Ditta  R.  Ronconi.  Milano 


Oitaa  M.  Oi  Tram.  Macomer. 
.do. 


Contains  an  unsafe  taod  addi- 
tive, ODT. 

Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, dieldrio.  ODT.  ODE. 
and  TOE. 
.do 


do June  3 

Los  Angeles.  Calif Do. 

New  York.  N.Y June  29 

do June  25 


Contains  an  unsafe  food 
additive,  dieidnn. 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, benzene  hexachloride. 
do 


.do Do. 

.do June  22 


....da.. 

do. 

Franea.. 
do. 


yaodarama,  N.V.,  Amsterdam,  Nethertands 

Boyaooais,  La  Harve 

Societe  Auxilliare  de  I'Agriculture  et  del  Industries, 


Ch*«s«,  Provolone.  13,696  R>s. 


Italy Locatelli.  S.  P.  A..  Milano. 


Cheese,  Ricotta  and  Feta,  25  ctns. 
and  73  bMs. 

Cheese,  soft  ripened,  40  cs 

Cheese,  Brie,  3.500  lbs 

Cheese,  Coukimmiers,  340  ll>s 


Cheese,  Couiainmiers,  560  lbs.. 
Cheese,  Emmenlhaler,  600  lbs. 


.do Kapatsoui  Cheese,  Olbia. 


Franea. 

do. 

do- 


Oerview  ft  Delahais.  Le  Havre...  . 

Lailerie,  Saiet-Hubert.  Nancy 

Aaco  Franca,  S  A.,  Pont-Audemer. . 

.do. 


da 

d* 

d*. 

do 

Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, dietdrin,  heptacMor 
epoxide  and  benzene 
hexachlorkle. 

Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, ODT.  OOE,  TDE,  and 
benzene  hexachlorkle. 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, benzene  hexachloride. 
do 


do 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, heptachlor  epoxide, 
.do. 


.da. Chateau  De  Flambotn,  Couaux-de-Lochon. 


Cheese,  EmmeMhaler,  480  lbs. . do. 

Cheese,  Feta,  11,519  lbs Greece. 

Cheese,  Feta,  2,500  lbs do. 


Fernand-Retgnier,  Annacy 

fierasimos  D.  KapatoaKis,  Piraeas.. 
GerasO.  Dapatsona,  Piraeus 


Cbaasa,  Gouda,  4  ctns... 
Cheese.  Grana.  7.267  lbs. 


Netherlands. 
Italy 


Koster's   Kaas   Idustrie  en   Handel.  Herengracht. 

Amstei  am. 
Latteria  Soresinese.  Lombardia .. 


Contains  an  unsafe  lead 
additive,  benzene  hexa- 
chloride. 

de 

do 

Contains  an  unsafe  food 
additive,  benzene  hexa- 
chlerabenzene. 
Inconspicuous  labeling 


Los  Angeles,  Calif June  IS 

New  York.  N.Y June  2 

Philadalpliia.  Pa June  10 

New  York.  N.Y June  2 

do June  3 

....do Do. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif May  IS 


New  York,  N.Y June  25 


do June  24 

Los  Angeles.  Calif lune  5 

New  York,  N.Y Jahf  ,1 

do July  15 

do  July  17 

San  Francisco,  Calif Jidy    > 


Ctiaas*.  Grana,  Parmesan,  40  cs. 
Chaasa,  Kirsch.  100  ctns 


Franca. 


LoeataHi,  S.P.A..  Mian 

Renault  Framagerie.  Victor  Renault  ft  His.  Le  Havre 


Chaesa,  Manchego.  581  lbs.. 
Chaasa.  Monterey,  9,960  lbs. 


Spain 

New  Zealand. 


La  Laberca  de  Zancara,  Cuena 

New  ZaaUnd  Dairy  Board,  Wellington. 


Contains  aa  unsafe  food 

additive,  benzene 

hexadiloride. 
Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives. DDT.  DDE  TDE  aw 

dieldrin. 
Contains  an  unsafe  food 

addibve,  benzene 

haxacMonde. 

do 

False  labeling:  identity  of 

product  misrepresented. 


do         Ool 

New  York,  N.Y July  U 

Boston,  Mass.   .  -  July  21 

Detroit,  Mich July  29 

New  York,  N.Y W»  W 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


July  15 
July  17 


July  16 
July  31 


March  .4,  1971 
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5123 


NY92141 


LA17746 
LA17456 
U17815 

NY92172 
NY92170 
B750S 
NY91735 


NYS2162 
U17424 


87513 
NY92155 


NY91695 
NY9U77 

SF8S09 
NY92009 


NY92136 
U17779 

NY92153 

NY91317 

B7506 

CN1023 

CN1025 

CN1026 

NYS2167 

NY92079 

NY92322 

NY92000 


>Fg448 

BU6387 
SE9QZ3 

NYKOIO 

M- 

SFt523 
SE9036 


- 

Date. 

Sample  No. 

Product  and  amount 

Country  of  origin 

Manufacturer  or  shipper                                           Raawn  for  detentkin 

Port  of  entry 

1970 

NY92016 

do 

do 

do do 

do 

Do. 

(Cent.) 

Cheese,  Monterey,  77,000  lbs 

do 

do de I 

do 

Do. 

Cheese,  Monterey,  9,960  lbs 

de 

do do 

de 

Do. 

do 

da. 

do do 

da 

Do. 

Cheese  Parmesan,  100  dm 

.  Italy 

..  Unkine  Casearia  Italiana,  Guide  ZanetU  i  Figli,    Contains  an  unsafe  food  addl- 
S.P.A.,  Milano.                                                            tWe,  dieldrin. 

da V... 

July  20 

Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano.  100  ctns. 

do 

..  F.  Noordhoek  &  Zoon,  Bodegraven,  Netherlands Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, benzene  hexachloride. 

do 

July     7 

do 

do 

do da 

do 

July     8 

.do do S.  Albano  &  Co.,  Macomer de. 

Cheese,  Provolone.  3,520  lb* do Aldo  Parodi,  Lodi do 

Cheese,  Provolone,  12,272  lbs do S.P.A.  Locatelli.  Mllaa Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, DOT,  DOE.  ODD  and 
benzene  hexachloride. 

Cheese.  Sta.  Maure,  IS  ctns Franca R.  L.  P.  Establissementa  Robert  Labia,  Le  Havre Contains  an  unufe  food 

additive,  benzene  hexa- 
chlende. 

Cheese  Spread,  306  lbs do Anco    France,    S.A.,    Fromageria    da    CornevWe do 

ThIaucourL 

Cheese  Spread,  pasteurized  process,    Netherlands C.V.  VE-Bo',  Leeuwarden.. Inconspicuous  labeling 

3  ctns. 

Cheese:  Tilsit.  Gammelost,  el  al.,        Norway Norwegian  Dairies  Sales  Association,  Oslo Decomposed,  held  under  in- 

260  lbs.  sanitary  conditkins. 

Cheese,  160  ctns Italy Locatelli.  S.P.A.,  Milano Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, benzene  hexachloride. 

Cheese  (dock  accumulation),  62  ctns Unfit  for  food 

Cheese,  Boursin,  IScs Franta Fromageries  Henri  Hutin,  S.A.,  La-Crois Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, benzene  hexachloride. 

Cheese.  Boursin  Herbes,  25  cant do Fromageries  Henri  Hutin,  S.A.,  La  Croix-aur-Meuse do 

Cheese:  Brie,  Camembert,  and  Le      do Etabliatement  Robert  Labia,  Pari* Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, benzene  hexachloride 
and  ODT, 
Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, benzene  hexachlo- 
ride and  heptachlor 
epoxide. 
Contains  an  unsafe  food 
additive,  benzene 
hexachkiride. 

Cheese,  Coutommiers,  30  cs do Anco  France,  S.A.,  Le  Havre Contains  an  unsafe  food 

additive,  heptachlor 
epoxide, 
.do de do do. 


do July  24 

Boston,  Mass July     1 

NawYotIs,  N.Y July  14 


....do July    16 

do July  22 

Detroit  Mich July  29 

CMcago,  HI De. 

Lo*  Angelai,  Calif June   3 

New  York,  IIV June  U 

do June  10 


{ 


'Tartare,  et  al..  54  cs. 
Cheese,  Camembert,  34  cs do Anco,  S.A.,  Le  Havre 

Cheese,  Camembert,  40  cs do Anco  France,  S.A.,  Society  Roguefortoise,  le  Havre. 


do June  12 

Los  Angelat,  CaHf June  17 


New  York.  N.Y... 


June  29 


.do June  11 

.do June  19 


Cheese.  Boursin  Herbes, 4,072  lbs da Henri  Hutin,  S.A..  Le  Havre. 


Cheese,  Camembert,  11  cs 

Cheese,  Camembert,  15  cs 

Cheese:  Camembert,  Brie,  and 

Boursin,  44  cs. 
Cheese,  Famagusta,  4,828  lbs.. 

Cheese,  Feta,  50  kegs 

Cheese,  Feta,  2,778  lbs 

Cheese,  Feta,  13.000  lbs 


.de. 
.de. 


Etablissement  Robert  Labia,  Paris. 

do 

do 


Contains  an  unsafe  food  ad- 
ditive, bataana  baxa< 
cklerlda. 

do 

do 

do 


.do June  29 


Los  Angeles,  Calif May  13 


.do Do. 

.do Do. 

.do May  27 


Greece. 

do. 

Italy... 


Cheese.  FeU,  14.306  lbs 

Cheese,  Gorgonzola  and  Romano, 
45  ctns. 

Cheese.  Grana  Padano.  100  loaves. 
Cheese,  Grana  Reggiano,  6.687  lbs. 


.de. 


Italy. 


.do. 
.do. 


Cheese,  Haloumi,  3,638  lbs. 


Cheese:  Haloumi  and  Famagusta, 
22  btls.  and  7  cs. 


Cheese,  Hansen,  900  lbs 

Cheese  Le  Pet  •  Viiledleu,  30  cs. . . 


Greece. 
do. 


El  Salvador. 
Franca 


Cheese, 
Cheese, 
ctns. 
Cheese, 
Cheese. 
Cheese. 
Cheese, 
Cheese, 
Cheese. 
Cheese, 
Cheese, 
Cheese, 


Nee  Plus  Ultra  Kirsch,  29  cs. 
Pecorino  and  Sardo,  100 


Italy. 


NIcos  Elides.  Pano  Lefkara.  Cyprus de 

Lekas  &  Orlvas,  Inc.,  Piraeus de 

Fllll  MannonI  Fu  Paolo,  Thiesi do, 

Pouliatus  Co.,  Ltd.,  Athens Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, benzene  hexachki- 
ride and  hexachkiroben- 
zene. 

Union  of  Agriculture  Cooperathrat,  Patra* do 

LocateUi,  S.P.A..  Milano Contains  an  unaafefoed 

additive,  benzene  hexa- 
chloride. 

Michella  Tavella  Casearia  Induttria,  Cremona do 

Oltta  Michele  Tavella,  Cremona Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, benzene  hexachki- 
ride, haxKhlorobenzene, 
and  heptachlor  epoxide. 
.  P.  Theodorou  t  Sons,  Larnaca,  Cyprus Contain*  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, benzene  hexachki- 
ride and  DDT. 
.  Mr.  Nicos  Elisdes  Pane  Lefkara,  Cyprus Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, benzene  hexachlo- 
ride, hexachlorobenzene, 
DDT.  DDE.  and  TOE. 
.  Cremeria  Standard,  San  Salvador Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, DOT  and  DOE. 

.  Estoblissements  Avenel,  Le  Havre Contains  an  unsafe  food 

additive,  benzene  hexa- 
chtorMe. 

do do 

.  Ditta  R.  Ronconi,  S.A.  R.  L,  NepI do 


Now  Yofk,  H.Y May  25 

do May  22 

Boston,  Mass May  13 

New  York,  N.Y May  14 


do May  12 

Lo*  Angeles,  CaW Apr.  30 


Boston,  Mas* May  21 

New  York,  N.Y May  14 


.do May  12 

.do Do. 


San  Francisco,  CaHf May     1 

New  York,  N.Y May  14 


Pecorino  Pepato  4,268  bs. . . 
Pecorino  Ricotta,  2,872  lbs.. 
Pecorino  Ricotta.  2,412  lbs.. 
Pecorino  Romano,  9.081  lbs. 
Pecorino  Romano,  9,150  lbs. 

Pecorino  Romano,  25  cs 

Pecorino  Romano,  27,425  lbs. 
Pecorino  Romano, 9,390 lbs. . 
Provolone,  10,302  lbs 


-do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Fill  Manca  Musinu,  ThIesI de. 

Fllll  Fadda  Manca  ft  Fadda  Pinna,  S.N.C.,  Thiasi do. 

Fllll  MannonI  Fu  Paok),  ThIesI do. 

Ditta  Michele  01  Trani,  Macomer de. 

do do.. 


.do., 
.do. 

do. 

do. 


.do.. 


do May  21 

Los  Angeles.  Calif May  13 

New  York.  N.Y May  14 

de May  12 

Boston.  Mass May  13 

Clevaland,  Ohki Do. 

da May  21 

do 

NawYofti.  N.Y 

do 

do 


Cheese,  Provolone,  100  cs. 


..^....do. 


Cheese,  Provolone,  60  lbs do. 


Cheese,  Provolone,  3,355^  lbs. 
Cheese,  Sardo,  408  loaves 


Unitad  States. 
Argentina 


.do 


Buffalo,  N.Y. . 
Seattle,  Wash. 


De. 
May  15 
May  14 
May    2 

May  1 


-de. 
Fllll  Mannoni  Fu  Paolo,  fhlesi'....."..'. '. d* 

F.  Noorhoek  ft  Zoon,  Bodengraven,  Netherlands do 

Lattreia  Loresinese,  Genoa. Certains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives. ODD,  DOT,  and  DDE. 
Locatelli.  S.P.A.,  Milano Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, DOT    and    benzene 
hexachlorkle. 

Ditta  Mnhele  Tavella,  Genoa Contains  unsafe  food  addi-    San  Francisco,  Calif Do. 

tives,    hexachloride     and 
heptachlor  epoxide. 
.  Venetian  Meat  ft  Salami  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ontario,    Mite    infested,    musty    and 

Canada.  moldy. 

.  Ratto-delfino  y  cia.,  S.A.R.L..  Buenos  Aires Inaccurate  contents  state- 


May  2 
May  5 
May  14 


Cheese  spread.  Big  Marc.  35  pkgs Franca EJIsa  Dieve  Mouse,  Le  Havre Contains  an  unsala  food  New  York.  N.Y 

addithre.  Benzene  Heu- 

chtorlde. 
Cheese  spread,  180  lbs    ....do U.P.P.LA,  Paris do San  Francisco.  Calif May  12 

Cheese,  Swiss  (pasteurized  process     WastGarmany Hochland  Kasawerk  Reich.  Summer  ft  Co.,  Contains  moM.  inconspicuous    Seattle,  Wash May28 

slices).  2.400  lbs.  Frankfurt  am  Main.  fabeling. 
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Simple  No.       Product  and  amount 


Country  of  origin         Manufacturer  or  shipper 


Reason  for  detention 


Port  of  entry 


Date, 
1970 


Cheese,  Boursault,  21  cs France. 


Cheese  Boursault,  60  cs do... 

Cheese,  Coulommiers,  25  cs do... 


-  A«H1 

■  Au(.  10 

-  Auj.  U 


Cheese,  Feta,  2,420  lbs GrMce 

Cheese,  FeU,  2,754  lbs. United  State*. 

Cheese,  Fontal,  714  lbs France 


Cheese,  Kefalotyri,  49.652  lbs Greece 

Cheese,  Monterey,  19,980  lbs New  Zealand. 


do do. 

do do.. 

do do.. 

Cheese,  Monterey,  40,080  lbs do.. 

Cheese,  Nee  Plus  Ultra,  Kirsth  8  cs..  France.. 


.  Anco  France,  SA,  Le  Havre Contains  an  unsafe  food  ad-      New  York,  N.Y 

ditive,  heptachlor  epoxide. 

.  U.P.P.L.A.,  Paris do. do 

.  Anco  France,  S.A.,  Le  Havre Contains  unsafe  food  addi-      do 

lives,  heptachlor  expoxide 
and  dieldfin. 

.  Union  of  Agriculture  of  Republic  of  Greece,  Piraeus..  Decomposed :^....do Aug.  27 

.  Diana  Wholesale,  Toronto,  Ontario Contains  ants  and  cat  hair Buffalo,  N.Y... Aug  IJ 

.  Etabljssements  Rippoz,  S.A.,  Le  Havre..... Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi-    New  York,  N.Y Aug  10 

tive,  benzene  hexachlorlde. 

G.  Katsicogiannis,  Agia do do Aug  4 

New  Zealand  Dairy  Board,  Wellington False  labeling:  Identity  of       do Aug  11 

product  misrepresented. 

.do do do Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


.do. 
.do. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do.. 


do. 


Cheese,  Parmesan,  100  cs Italy 

Cheese,  Pecorino,  1,315  lbs do.. 

Cheese,  Pecorino  Kafalotiri,  84  ctns do. 


Cheese, 
Cheese 

ctns. 
Cheese, 

lbs. 
Cheese, 

lbs. 
Cheese, 

ctns. 
Cheese, 
Cheese, 
Cheese, 


Pecorino  Romano,  6,823  lbs do.. 

Pecorino  Romano,  200 do.. 


Anco  France,  S.A.,  Le  Havre Contains  an  unsafe  food 

additive,  benzene  hexa- 
chlorlde. 

Unione  Casearia  Italiana,  Midland - Contains  an  unsafe  food 

additive,  dieldrln. 

Pepino  Importers,  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  Canada Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, pesticides. 

Kapatsoris  Cheeses,  Olbia Contains  an  unsafe  food 

additive,  benzene  hexa- 
chlorlde. 

Ditta  Paolo  Tanda,  Borgos do Philadelphia,  Pa 

F.  Noordhoek  &  Zoon,  Bodegraven,  Netherlands do New  York,  N,Y.. 


-  do Aug  1» 

Buffalo,  N.Y Aug   7 

New  York.  N.Y Aug  20 


Aug  24 
AugU 


Pecorino  Romano,  13,685 do.. 

Pecorino  Romano,  23,985 do. 

Pecorino  Romano,  100 do_ 

Pecorino  Sardo,  1,673  lbs do. 

West" 
Italy. 


Locatelli,  S.P.A.,  Milano._ do Philadelphia,  Pa Aug  4 

do do. do Aug  17 

.  Soclete  S.  Albano  *  Co.,  Macomer do New  York,  N.Y Aug  5 


process,  85  pkgs WestGermany. 

Provok)ne,  60  loaves 


.  F.  Noordnoek  &  Zoon,  Bodegraven,  Netherlands. 
Milch-Fett-und  Eier-Kontor,  G.m.b.H.,  Hamburg... 
Aide  Parodi,  Genoa 


Cheese,  Provokine,     5,694  lbs do Travella  DItta  Michele  Tavella,  Genoa. 

Cheese,  semi-soft,  2,472  pkgs Scotland 

Milk,  canned  (chocolate  flavored)        Netherlands... 
9,600  tins. 


Caithness  Cheese  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lybster 

N.V.  Fabriek  Van  Nelk  produeten  Der  Vereenigde 
Zuiv.  Rotterdam. 


do 

do 

Contains  unsafe  food  addi- 
tives, Benzene  hexachlo- 
rlde, DDT,  DDE,  and  TDE. 
Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, benzene  hexachlorlde. 
do. 


do. Aug  27 

Los  Angeles,  Calif Aug  14 

Boston,  Mass Aug  1) 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Aug  27 


Milk,  canned  (chocolate  flavored)      do do 

4,800  tins. 

Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano,  17,900  lbs.  Italy F.  Noordhoek  &Zoon,  Bodegraven,  Netherlands.. 


Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano,  25,348  lbs do 

Cheese.  Pecorino  Romano,  100  loaves do 

Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano,  4,884  lbs do 

Cheese,  Process  Gruyere  (smoked).     West  Germany. 

1,025  lbs. 
Cheese,  Rk»tta,  SO  ctns Italy 


-do. 


Manco  Musinu,  ThiesI 

.Rodifo  Ronconi,  Napoll 

Froche,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Fumera  Armando  &  Figll,  Chlaramonti.. 


False  labeling:  identity  of 
product  misrepresented, 
inaccurate  contents  state- 
ment, mandatory  labeling 
omitted. 

Short  volume,  mandatory 
labeling  omitted.  Incon- 
spicuous labeling 

.  Contains  an  unsafe  food 
additive,  benzene  hexa- 
chlorlde. 

do 


Boston,  Mass Aug  19 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico Aug   4 


.do. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


Aug  24 


Sept  3. 


.do. 
.do. 


Cheese,  Romano,  5,245  lbs do 

Cheese,  St.  Paulin,  450  cs. Denmark.. 

Cheese.  St.  Paulin,  600  pkgs do 

Cheese,  Swiss,  348  lbs Austria 

Cheese  Spread,  Nee  plus  Ultra  Franca 

Kirsch,  376  lbs. 


.do. 


Industrie  Casearle  El  Agricole,  S.P.A.,  Rome. 

Rasmus  Hamson,  Copenhagen 

do 

Alpenkase  Hendelsges,  M.B.H.,  Bregnez 

U.P.P.L.A.,  Paris 


Cheese  Spread,  Nee  plus  Ultra 

Kirsch,  228  lbs. 

Cheese,  360    lbs do. 

Cheese,  Beau  Pasteur  Herbes,  do. 

760  lbs. 
Cheese,  Boursault  Alfine,  1,058  lbs do.. 


.do. 


Deviates  from  standard  of 
identity. 
.  (k)ntalns  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, benzene  hexachlorlde. 

do 

Decomposed 

do 

Inconspicuous  labeling 

Contains  an  unsafe  food 
additive,  benzene 
hexachlorlde. 
do 


do Aug  27 

Boston,  Mass SepL  IS 

Philadelphia,  Pa SepL  23 

New  York,  N.Y SepL   1 


Tampa,  Fit. 


Sept  29 


San  Francisco,  Calif SepL  II 

Boston,  Mass Sept.  15 

.do Do. 

Houston,  Tex SepL  25 

New  York,  N.Y SepL2J 


.do. 


-do. 


Cheese,  Coulommler,  25  cs do 

Cheese,  Delicado  Cream,  2,751  lbs....  West  Germany. 
Cheese,  Feta,  28,490  lbs Greece 


Union  Oe  Producteurs  En  Prodults  Laitiers  &  Avicoles, 

Paris. 
Unione  Oe  Producteurs  Laitiers  &  Avicoles,  La  Havre.. 

Anco  France  S.A.,  B.  P.,  Pont-Audemer 


do. 
.do. 


Milch-Fett-und  Eier-Kontor,  Frankfurt  am  Main. 
Geraslmos  Kapatsoris,  Piraeus 


Cheese,  Grana,  9,259  lbs Italy 

Cheese,  Granular,  6,360  lbs New  Zealand. 


Cheese,  Kashraval,  28,076  lbs Yugoslavia 

Cheese,  Mozzarella,  41,405  lbs West  Germany. 

Italy 

do 


Vonk's  Kaamaatschappij,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands. 
New  Zealand  Dairy  Board,  Wellington 


Contains  a  pesticide  chemi- 
cal, heptachlor  epoxide. 

Contains  an  unsate  food 
additive,  heptachlor 
epoxide. 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, hexachlorobenzene. 

Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, benzene  hexachlorlde. 
do. 


SepL 25 

San  Francisco,  Calif Sept.  21 

New  York,  N.Y Sep.   8 


.do. 
do. 


Do. 
SepL  3 


Seattle,  Wash SepL  8 

New  York,  N,Y Sept  16 


Cheese,  Parmigiano  Reggiano, 

7,232  lbs. 
Cheese,  Parmigiano  Reggiano, 

721  lbs. 
Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano,  3,904  lbs do. 


Agro  Export-Import,  Beograd 

Alltrade  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

Polenghi  Lombardo  Lodi,  S.P.A.,  C.C.I.A.,  Milano... 
Societa  'dl  Esportazlone  Polenghi  Lombardo,  Milan. 
Armando  Fumera  &  Figll,  Chiaramonti 


.  False  labeling:  identity  of 
product  misrepresented. 
.  Contains  an  unsafe  food  addi- 
tive, benzene  hexachloride. 
Inaccurate  contents 

statemenL 
Contains  an  unsafe  food 

additive,  dieldrin. 
do 


.do. 
.do.. 


-do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.  Sept  25 
.  SepL  24 

.  Sept  28 

SepL  14 

SepL  3 

SepL  10 


Cheese,  Pecorino  Romona,  3,849  lbs do.. 

Cheese,  180  lbs France.. 

Cheese,  40  wheels do.. 

Cheese,  120  lbs do. 

Cheese,  140  wheels Franco. 


.do. 


Contains  an  unsafe  food 
additive,  benzene 
hexachtorlde 
.do. 


Boston.  Mass Sept  10 


do        SepL  10 

U.P.P.L.A..  Paris II.I-IIIIlldoIII.MlI..II..I San  Fra'ndsco,  Calif Oct.  16 

.do do do Del  16 

do Do.. 


.do. 


.do. 


Cheese,  Hand,  1,350  lbs Wast  Germany. 

Cheese,  Letartare,  600  pkgs. France 


.do (Contains  unsafe  food 

additives,  heptachtor 
epox-  and  benzene 
hexachloride. 

Harder  t  Oe  Voss,  Hamburg Contains  mold 

J.  Bongrain  &  Cie.,  Le  Havre Contains  an  unsafe  food 

additive,  benzene 
hexachloride. 


."do."'I""I';;^!--  Oct  26 


.do Oct    8 

Los  Angeles,  Calif....-.- Oct    » 
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Sample  No.       Product  and  amount 


Country  of  origin         ManufKturer  or  shipper 


Reaion  for  detention 


Port  of  entry 


Date. 

1970 


SE9036  Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano,  200  loaves.  Italy Remo  Brunelll  Industrie  Casaeria,  Roma do Boston,  Mass.. -vP**"-i 

"■"^             Cheese,  Pecorino  Romano,  200  ctns do Unwne  Caseari  Esportatori,  Milano do New  York,  N.Y Oct  ZS 

Cheese.  Pecorino  Ricotta  (salted),      do Fumera  Armando  &  Figli,  Firenze do do Oct  ' 

Cheese  R^tta,  5,919  lbs Rumania Prodexport  Bucharest Mandatory  labeling  omitted do Od.  20 

Cheese  Ricotta  (hard  white),  4,134      Greece Ger  S.  Vryonis  *  Brothers,  Piraeus... .. —  Contains  an  unsafe  food          do Oct  7 

llij,  '  additive,  benzene 

hexachloride. 


.  Dec.  19. 1969. 


EMERGENCY  TELEPHONE  NUMBER 
NATIONWIDE 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
10, 1971, 1  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  funds 
for  the  equipping,  establishing,  and 
operating  of  emergency  communications 
facilities  to  help  Implement  the  "911" 
nationwide,  emergency  telephone  num- 
ber. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  a  similar  bill, 
with  40  cosponsors.  The  Intent  of  this 
bill  is  exactly  the  same  and  It  also  is 
an  amendment  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  provide  funds  to  communities  to 
help  them  implement  "911"  by  reno- 
vating or  coordinating,  improving  their 
communications  facilities.  The  language 
in  the  bill  has  been  changed  to  more 
completely  and  precisely  convey  the  leg- 
islative Intent. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  and 
the  assistance  provided  is  extremely  im- 
portant and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee to  which  this  bill  is  assigned  will 
take  action  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  plan  to  sell  a  long-term,  high-in- 
terest-rate bonds  is  merely  another  gim- 
mick and  in  the  long  rim  will  prove  im- 
successful  in  combating  inflation.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  recall  that  in  1968 
the  interest  rate  ceiling  on  Government- 
insured  home  mortgages  was  removed. 
The  reason  behind  this  move,  it  was 
argued,  was  to  make  more  homes  avail- 
able because  current  market  conditions 
were  not  favorable  for  home  mortgages 
at  low  interest  rates.  I  submit  that  that 
plan,  like  the  $10  billion  high  interest 
sale,  was  a  f  sulure.  We  did  not  get  more 
housing;  but  what  we  did  get  was  an 
artificial  method  of  keeping  interest  rates 
at  high  levels. 

We  have  now  compounded  that  mis- 
take with  another,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  this  issue. 


HOUSE  MAKES  TRAGIC  MISTAKE 
IN  SUPPORTINO  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day this  body  made  a  tragic  mistake  when 
it  voted  180  to  212  to  defeat  Chairman 
Pathan's  amendment  that  would  have 
prohibited  the  Treasury  Department 
from  selling  $10  billion  in  long-term  Gov- 
ernment obligations  without  regard  to 
the  4y4-percent  legislative  ceiling. 

The  vote  means  that  this  country  will 
be  faced  with  an  extended  period  of  high 
interest  rates  smd  it  comes  at  a  time 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
interest  rates  were  on  a  downward  swing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  the  Nation's 
news  media  has  pushed  for  congressional 
reorganization,  and  a  reorganization 
plan  was  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress.  One  of  the  reorganizational 
features  was  the  recording  of  teller  votes. 
Yesterday  marked  the  first  time  that  the 
record  teller  vote  was  used,  and  it  Is  up 
to  the  news  media  to  publish  the  teller 
lists  so  that  those  Members  of  this  body 
who  are  for  low  interest  rates  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Members  who  favor 
high  interest  rates. 


(JUT  IN  COLLABORATIVE  PERI- 
NATAL STUDY  WILL  HAMPER 
RESEARCH 

(Mrs.  GRASSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration recently  ordered  a  25-per- 
cent cut  In  the  collaborative  perinatal 
study,  a  program  directed  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Simply 
stated,  this  is  a  long-term  study  aimed 
at  finding  the  catises  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, nervous  system  disorders,  and  be- 
havioral problems  in  children.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  best  and  most  comprehensive 
study  of  early  childhood  diseases  ever 
undertaken,  and  has  involved  12  years  of 
intensive  research  which  is  just  now 
reaching  fruition.  This  study  has  already 
produced  substantial  data  on  childhood 
disease. 

The  budget  cut,  according  to  the  doc- 
tors involved,  will  hamper  the  research 
at  the  stage  at  which  the  most  Impor- 
tant gains  are  to  be  made. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  the 
President  declared  that  this  would  be 
health  year.  A  welcome  phrase,  but  a 
hollow  phrase  made  even  less  meaning- 
ful by  this  cut  In  a  program  of  proven 
need  and  value. 

In  a  magnanimous  gesture  in  this 
same  address  the  President  announced 
a  $100  million  increase  in  cancer  re- 
search funding.  It  is  now  clear  where  this 
additional  money  will  be  found.  It  will 
be  taken  from  other  important  health 
research  programs.  This  is  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul  and  serves  no  useful  purpose 
other  than  to  redirect  existing  funds 
where  the  political  pressure  is  greatest 
at  the  moment. 


It  is  welcome  news  that  the  President 
plans  to  increase  cancer  fimds.  I  am 
distiu-bed,  however,  that  his  methods  are 
so  coimterproductive. 

I  had  hoped  that  there  would  have 
been  recognition  for  the  need  to  reorder 
our  national  priorities.  Surely  this  trans- 
parent fiscal  sleight  of  hand  which  trans- 
fers f  imds  within  the  health  field  in  order 
to  give  the  illusion  of  progress  hardly 
makes  the  ideal  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  cannot  af- 
ford these  illusions.  This  study  is  but 
one  of  the  many  programs  that  have 
been  cut  by  the  fiscal  restraints  placed 
on  the  Nati(Hml  Institutes  of  Health.  Post 
doctoral  programs  have  been  cut,  the 
leukemia  progrsun  is  short  staffed,  with 
highly  qualified  young  doctors  forced  to 
spend  much  time  on  clerical  chores  to 
the  detriment  of  their  patients. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  problems. 
The  perinatal  study  deserves  special 
mention,  however,  aa  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  attempted.  It 
has  become  the  model  for  other,  smaller 
studies,  in  other  coimtries. 

Because  of  its  size  and  complexity,  ex- 
perts consider  it  unlikely  that  anything 
comparable  will  be  attempted  s«ain  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  This  puts  extra 
demands  on  the  research  in  terms  of  ac- 
curacy and  quality. 

Some  of  the  project  directors  feel  that 
the  fund  limitation  will  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  both  maintain  the 
quality  of  the  on-going  programs  and  in- 
sure the  completion  of  the  study  In  a 
form  that  will  be  of  sufficient  value  in 
terms  of  the  time  and  money  already 
spent  and  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

As  I  have  stated,  this  program  is  in  its 
12th  year.  Over  $100  million  has  already 
been  expended.  Aside  from  the  obvious 
medical  benefits  to  be  gained  from  full 
funding  of  the  completion,  it  is  sense- 
less to  jeopardize  the  results  due  to  a 
saving  of  less  than  $2  million. 

I  ask  that  the  Office  of  Managwnent 
and  Budget  and  the  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  reconsider 
their  position  and  rescind  this  cutback 
in  f  imds. 

BROKERED  FUNDS:  NO  PLACE  IN 
WELL-RUN  BANK 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  appeared  In  the  August  1970  Issue 
of  the  Independent  Banker,  which  I  be- 
lieve points  out  the  need  for  legislation 
prohibiting  the  use  of  brokered  fimds  as 
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an  acceptable  banking  instriunent.  On 
February  2.  1971,  I  introduced  such 
legislation,  HJl.  3242,  and  I  believe  that 
the  article  which  I  mentioned  supports 
my  call  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  for  prompt  hearings. 

The  article  explains  In  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  closing  of 
the  Peoples  State  Savings  Bank  of 
Auburn,  Mich.,  which  prompted  my 
Interest  In  this  serious  problem.  You  will 
note  from  the  biography  on  the  author  of 
this  article  that  he  is  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  problems  of  small  banks.  His  cau- 
tions certainly  should  be  heeded  and  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  act 
promptly  on  my  legislation. 

Mr.  Brooks  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that: 

We  can  start  by  recognizing  that  brokered 
funds  and  Irrevocable  letters  of  credit,  .  .  . 
have  no  place  In  our  banks. 

I  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  insert  the 
article  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Bbokered  P^nds:  No  Place  in 
A  Wfeu.-Rtn<  Baitk 

(By  Fred  T.  Brooks) 

(Note. — Pred  T.  Brooks,  43.  Is  president 
of  the  Merchants  State  Bank  of  Dallas,  Tezeis, 
a  $38  million  deposit  ban':.  He  Is  also  chair- 
man of  the  IBAA's  Competing  Financial  In- 
stitutions Committee.  Bdr.  Brooks  Joined  Mer- 
chants State  19  years  ago  and  became  Its 
executive  vice  president  when  he  was  only 
31  years  old.  He  was  named  president  five 
years  later.  Now  entering  his  25th  year  In 
banking,  Mr.  Brooks  started  his  career  at 
age  17  as  a  clerk  at  the  Farmers  &  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  Kaufman.  Texas.  He  has 
been  a  leader  In  the  fight  for  Independent 
banking  and  the  dual  banking  system  In 
Texas.  He  has  also  worked  for  legislation  to 
revise  the  state  banking  code,  and  heads  a 
committee  that  is  writing  a  history  of  8tat« 
banking  In  Texas  in  conjunction  with  the 
tmiverslty  of  Texas.  Mr.  Brooks  attended  the 
IBAA's  Senior  Bank  Officers  Seminar  on  the 
Harvard  campus  and  also  L<j  a  graduate  of  the 
A£B  and  the  Southwest  Banking  School  at 
Southern  Methodist.) 

When  deposits  In  unprecedented  amounts 
began  pouring  into  the  little  State  Bank 
of  Prairie  City.  Iowa,  not  long  ago,  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  happy  situation  for  everyone 
concerned.  Thanks  to  deposits  generated  by 
a  money  broker,  the  $2.5  million  bank  was 
able  to  swing  a  set  of  loans  totaling  $850,000. 
The  broker  received  a  nice  fee.  Investors 
earned  Interest  on  the  deposits.  The  bank 
set  up  an  Interest  schedule  on  the  loans. 
And  the  borrowers,  a  group  of  about  30  com- 
panies and  individuals  who  bad  secured  the 
deposits  through  the  broker,  were  able  to 
get  their  loans. 

In  abort.  It  seemed  to  be  a  tidy.  Imagina- 
tive transaction,  except  for  one  thing:  Iowa 
banking  officials  had  to  close  the  bank. 

Collin  Fritz,  the  state  banking  superin- 
tendent, said  loans  which  were  classified  as 
unsound  exceeded  the  little  bank's  capital 
by  many  times.  Without  the  brokered  funds, 
the  bank  could  not  have  considered  making 
one  set  of  loans  for  $860,000. 

The  closing  of  the  Prairie  City  bank  was 
one  of  eight  bank  failures  in  18  months 
linked  to  loans  and  deposits  generated  by 
money  brokers.  This  record  provides  ample 
evidence  that  the  brokered  funds  have  no 
place  In  a  well-run  bank. 

Alio,  since  bank  problems  or  failures  tar- 
nish the  public  Image  of  banking  generally, 
.  bartkers  should  take  action  to  eliminate  un- 
Bounid  {Hmotloee  in  the  industry  as  they  arise 
rather  than  to  wait  for  Congress  or  tiie 
supervisory  authorities  to  do  the  Job. 


WAKT    OP   QUICK    MONXT 

As  president  of  a  small  bank,  I  know  bow 
tempting  It  might  be  to  have  my  accounts 
quickly  and  substantially  beefed  up  through 
deposits  obtained  by  a  broker  who  would 
control  where  the  money  is  lent.  But  I  also 
have  a  basic  wariness  about  quick,  hot 
money  from  any  source. 

As  banks  in  Michigan,  Utah,  Kentucky, 
Oeorgla,  Texas  and  Iowa  have  recently  dis- 
covered, such  transactions  do  not  always  go 
according  to  plan.  The  failures  of  these  eight 
banlcs  resulted  Irom  similar  causes  related  to 
brokaisd  cerUficatas  ol  d»po&lt  or  irrevocable 
letters  of  credit. 

In  each  of  the  cases  large  borrowers  de- 
faulted on  loans  or  were  on  the  verge  of  do- 
ing so.  The  loans  were  of  a  size  that  would 
be  considered  Imprudent  for  a  small  bank  to 
make.  Most  of  the  borrowers  In  each  of  the 
banks  were  from  outside  the  bank's  normal 
business  area.  And  in  each  case  money 
brokers  had  generated  deposits  that  backed 
some  of  the  loans. 

A  typical  situation  might  Involve  a  pro- 
spective borrower  who  wants  to  borrow  a 
substantial  sum — say  $150,000 — but  the  bank 
either  does  not  have  that  much  to  loan  or 
has  It  committed  elsewhere.  The  borrower  is 
told  that  the  bank  will  make  the  loan  if  he 
can  generate  deposits  of  $160,000.  Since  the 
prospective  borrower  can't  find  that  kind  of 
money  elsewhere,  he  talks  to  a  money  broker 
who  finds  the  depositors  and  the  bank  makes 
the  loan. 

The  broker's  fee  for  arranging  the  deal  may 
oe  3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  loan.  The  broker, 
in  turn,  may  pay  the  depositors  2  per  cent 
of  his  fee  to  encourage  them,  which  Is  In 
addition  to  what  they  will  get  from  the  bank 
on  their  certificates  of  defKMit,  say  514  per 
cent. 

SERIOUS     TSOTTBLE     POSSIBUE 

Not  all  transactions  of  this  type  end  In 
disaster,  of  course.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
estimates  that  about  $750  million  la  chan- 
neled through  brokers  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  largest  money  broker  Is  Seaboard  Corpo- 
ration of  Los  Angeles,  which  says  It  will  place 
deposits  of  $130  million  to  $150  million  this 
year,  compared  to  $50  million  in  1968. 

But  If  the  broker  Is  unethical  or  the  third 
party  defaults  on  the  loan,  the  bank  may  find 
Itself  in  serious  trouble.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  smaller  banks  that  are  left  with 
insufficient  capital  to  carry  on  if  the  borrow- 
er defaults.  In  some  cases  the  borrower  has 
been  an  Incompetent  business  manager,  or 
has  poured  the  money  into  some  ill-conceived 
venture  that  failed.  Some  borrowers  have  also 
been  involved  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the 
bank. 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  with  a  num- 
ber of  state  banking  commissioners  and  top 
officials  of  the  FDIC,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  Federal  Reserve.  They 
have  advised  their  member  banks  "to  be  alert 
to  schemes  which  would  expose  depositors' 
and  shareholders'  funds  to  the  risks  involved 
In  loans  based  on  broker  'deposits.'  " 

BEWARX    OP   OTTT-OP-TEEKITORT    LOANS 

The  federal  regulatory  agencies  have  all 
advised  banks  to  be  especially  wary  of  related 
out-of-terrltory  loans  which  may  apptear  at- 
tractive because  of  the  amount  of  brokered 
money  that  will  be  placed  with  the  bank  If 
the  loan  is  made.  The  policy  statement  of  the 
agencies  continues : 

"The  advertisement  of  excessive  yields  on 
deposits  solicited  for  federally  supervised 
banks  (whether  the  premium  Is  provided  by 
the  bank  or  by  others) ,  moreover,  is  pro- 
hibited by  substantially  Identical  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  To  the  extent 
that  a  bank  takes  any  part  in  t^eee  trans- 
actions it  is  considered  to  be  evading  the 
purposes   of  the   interest   rate   regulations. 


Where  the  bank  pays  a  fee  to  a  broker  and 
knows  or  has  reason  to  know  that  the  fee 
Is  being  shared  with  the  depositor,  the  bank 
is  also  in  violation  of  the  Interest  rate  regu- 
lations to  the  extent  the  yield  to  the  depositor 
exceeds  the  maximum  permissible  rate." 

PLACED    IN    CHKCKma   ACCOUNT 

The  FDIC  is  a  litigant  in  one  of  the  mcwt 
tangled  and  complex  arrangements  to  date 
involving  a  closed  bank  having  brokered 
funds. 

It  all  started  when  three  prospective  bor- 
rowers— a  schoolteacher  from  Detroit,  an  auto 
-dealer  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  head  of  a 
leasing  firm  In  Birmingham,  Alabama- 
worked  out  a  deal  with  a  money  broker  to 
get  $3  million  from  Peoples  State  Savings 
Bank  of  Auburn,  Michigan.  The  Detroit  bor- 
rower,  who  wanted  to  develop  a  lake  resort 
near  Auburn,  was  to  get  $1.5  million  before 
fees.  The  other  two  were  to  receive  $750,000 
each. 

The  broker  agreed  to  get  deposits  of  |3 
million  to  match  the  loans. 

Two  other  brokers  were  brought  into  tbe 
deal  to  help  round  up  the  dei>osits. 

The  little  bank  received  deposits  of  $2.7 
million  from  645  investors  around  the  coun- 
try during  an  eight-week  period  last  spring. 
However,  the  money  was  not  put  Into  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  In  the  names  of  individual 
depositors,  but  Instead  was  placed  into  a 
checking  account  of  the  money  broker.  He 
had  withdrawn  about  $2.3  million  by  the 
time  the  bank  was  closed  by  state  officials. 
Those  who  had  placed  their  deposit  money 
with  the  brokers  were  given  Irrevocable  let- 
ters of  credit  Instead  of  CDs.  The  credit 
letters  were  signed  by  the  bank's  president 
and  its  cashier  for  the  amounts  they  put  up. 
The  broker  who  had  withdrawn  the  money 
from  the  Auburn  bank  said  he  had  disbursed 
a  total  of  $1,537,800  among  the  three  bor- 
rowers and  had  given  $116,500  as  fees  to 
"others  who  helped  arrange  the  loan."  The 
remaining  $676,000  he  kept  for  his  own  fee 
or  put  Into  an  escrow  account  to  pay  the 
Interest  to  depositors.  He  said  bis  role  as  dis- 
bursing agent  for  the  funds  was  taken  to 
protect  his  fees,  adding  that  this  was  part 
of  the  loan  agreement. 

However,  it  appears  that  no  loan  arrange- 
ments were  spelled  out  and  no  collateral 
put  up. 

The  FDIC  is  suing  two  of  the  borrowers 
and  the  broker  for  the  money  they  received. 
Several  stockholders  and  directors  of  tbe 
bank  have  brought  suit  against  the  president 
and  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  contending  that 
the  letters  of  credit  were  issued  without 
proper  authority  and  thus  are  not  obliga- 
tions of  the  bank.  The  FDIC  may  not  have 
to  pay  off  the  depositors  secured  by  the 
brokers  if  the  letters  of  credit  do  not  repre- 
sent valid  deposit  obligations  of  tbe  bank. 

ADDmONAL    BANKS    IN   TROUBLE 

In  addition  to  the  moeit  recent  series  of 
bank  failures  linked  to  brokered  funds,  the 
practice  has  been  Involved  to  some  degree  in 
at  least  16  of  about  30  bank  closings  that 
have  occurred  since  1963.  One  government 
regulator  says  many  other  banks  may  be  in 
trouble.  He  said  10  banks  having  consider- 
able amounts  of  brokered  deposits  are  being 
closely  watched. 

A  Texas  bcmk  failed  when  its  purchases 
of  federal  funds,  brokered  loans  and  com- 
mercial paper  sold,  totaled  more  than  its 
deposits. 

What  is  the  answer  to  tbe  problem? 

One  suggestion  is  to  withhold  depodt 
insurance  from  banks  that  do  not  receive 
deposits  In  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
business.  This  would  exempt  brokered  funds 
from  FDIC  insurance,  since  they  are  not 
obtained  from  the  ordinary  course  of  » 
bank's  business. 

The  exemption  no  doubt  also  would  apply 
to  national  advertising  schemes,  such  as  the 
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ofier  by  a  Louisiana  bank  to  pay  all  the 
Interest  In  cash  on  the  day  a  dapoeltor  in- 
vests in  a  five-year  certificate.  The  bank, 
which  has  a  total  capltta  ot  only  $200,000, 
made  the  offer  in  ads  which  ran  In  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  In  newspapers  through- 
out the  Sotithwest. 

AU  the  depoeitor  bad  to  do  was  clip  a 
coupon,  enter  the  amount  of  his  deposit,  and 
Indicate  whether  he  wanted  the  interest 
money  in  cash  or  used  to  purchase  a  car. 
boat  or  television  set. 

The  Comptroller's  office  says  the  offer  does 
not  violate  any  regulations.  However,  the 
ads  fall  to  mention  that  the  customer  incurs 
a  tax  liability  in  receiving  the  interest  in  a 
lump  sum. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency  William  B. 
Camp  favors  making  It  a  criminal  violation 
for  a  banker  to  accept  brokered  funds  where 
tle-tn  loans  must  be  made  as  a  condition 
for  the  deposit  of  such  funds. 

The  Iowa  banking  superintendent,  Collin 
Pritz,  has  asked  all  banks  in  the  state  to 
notify  him  if  they  are  approached  to  accept 
brokered  deposits. 

In  the  absence  of  legislation,  however, 
these  agencies  are  limited  In  the  amount  of 
supervision  they  can  give  to  brokered  money 
deals. 

UNPAIB   COMPXTinoIf 

This  lack  of  regulation  and  supervision  of 
money  brokers  also  implies  an  unfair  com- 
petitive advfintage  over  banks.  Money  brok- 
ers act  as  bankers  without  being  subject  to 
banking  regulations.  They  are  successful 
partly  because  the  general  public  is  not 
aware  of  the  problems  and  dangers  of  brok- 
ered transactions. 

The  conscientious  banker  who  is  dedicated 
to  sound  banking  principles  Is  thvis  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  competing  for  deposits  and 
loans. 

But  the  use  of  brokered  funds  by  a  bank 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  more  than  an  un- 
sound banking  practice.  Using  depositors' 
money  to  shore  up  a  marginal  loan  borders 
on  being  a  criminal  action. 

The  money  brokers  argue  that  they  are  not 
to  blame  for  the  problem,  and  that  they  are 
Just  performing  a  service.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  without  money  brokers  there 
would  be  no  brokered  funds.  The  problem 
simply  did  not  exist  before  money  brokers 
came  on  the  scene. 

The  independent  banks  of  our  nation  have 
an  outstanding  record  for  customer  and 
community  service.  They  are  run  by  dedi- 
cated, honest  individuals  who  value  their  rep- 
utations as  careful  custodians  of  the  pub- 
lic's money. 

If  we  are  to  retain  this  reputation,  it  is  up 
to  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems in  our  industry  ourselves.  We  can  wait 
for  Congress  or  the  supervisory  agencies  to 
do  It  for  us,  but  In  the  meantime,  great  dam- 
age may  be  done. 

We  can  start  by  recognizing  that  brokered 
funds  and  irrevocable  letters  of  credit,  as 
mentioned  above,  have  no  place  in  our  banks. 


WHITE  MOTOR  TERMINATES  DEAL 

(Mr.  MINSHALIj  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MmSHAIoL.  Mr.  Speaker,  termi- 
nation of  the  merger  agreement  between 
White  Motor  Corp.  and  White  Consoli- 
dated Industries  announced  last  week 
once  again  points  up  the  prohibitive  ef- 
fect of  the  Department  of  Justice's  cur- 
rent antitrust  policy.  It  appears  to  be 
aimed  solely  at  curtailing  mergers  on  the 
basis  of  bigness  alone. 

The  two  Arms  ended  their  merger  plans 
after  a  District  Court  granted  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  a  preliminary  in- 


junction which  would  have  kept  the  two 
firms  tied  up  for  years  in  legal  proce- 
dures. They  felt  neither  company  could 
afford  to  wait  a  full  trial  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  even  though  they  considered 
their  merger  action  fully  within  the  law. 

Richard  McLaren,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  Antitrust  Divisicn,  has 
made  the  statement  several  times  that 
these  suits  being  brought  against  large 
corporations  are  designed  to  halt  the 
merger  movement.  In  this  case,  he  has 
done  80  without  the  merits  of  the  case 
being  fully  explored.  I  believe  this  is  the 
wrong  way  for  the  Justice  Department 
to  handle  these  matters. 

A  nimaber  of  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  regarding  this  basic  law  im- 
der  which  such  cases  are  being  brought. 
Many  legal  and  business  experts  have 
questioned  whether  current  law  even  ap- 
plies to  mergers  of  this  type.  In  fact,  Mr. 
McLaren  himself  has  indicated  they  may 
not.  Yet  he  has  pmsued  this  unwise 
course  rather  than  coming  to  Congress  to 
seek  enactment  of  proper  law.  I  suspect 
one  reason  for  taking  this  course  is  that 
he  suspects  his  own  theories  suid  attacks 
on  bigness  would  not  be  sustEiined  by 
Congress.  They  have,  in  fact,  been  con- 
sistently rejected  not  only  by  Congress 
but  by  the  courts  as  well. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  introducing  leg- 
islation calling  for  establishment  of  a 
blue  ribbon  panel  to  thoroughly  study 
our  antitrust  laws  and  policies.  I  urge 
Congress  to  give  this  legislation  its  imme- 
diate consideration  before  other  com- 
panies find  themselves  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  White  Motors-White  Industries. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  February 
26,  1971,  New  York  Times,  announcing 
the  termination  of  the  merger  between 
these  two  companies. 

White  Motor  Terminates  White 

conboudatxd  deal 

(By  Alexander  R.  Hammer) 

The  White  Motor  Corporation  yesterday 
terminated  Its  merger  with  White  Consoli- 
dated Industries,  Inc.,  because  of  the  pre- 
liminary Injunction  granted  against  the 
merger  on  Wednesday  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  Cleveland. 

If  tbe  two  companies  had  merged,  the  new 
company  would  have  been  the  67th  largest 
In  sales  in  tbe  nation.  Undw  the  merger 
plan.  White  Consolidated  would  have  ac- 
quired White  Motor. 

In  granting  the  Injunction,  Judge  Frank 
J.  BaMlati  niled  that  the  proposed  merger 
might  act  to  lessen  competition.  The  injunc- 
tion was  granted  at  t^e  request  of  Vtt  Jus- 
tice Department  which  contended  that  the 
merger  would  give  the  new  company.  White 
Inc.,  a  steel-purchasing  power  equal  to  that 
of  its  three  closest  competitors  combined. 

GOVERNMENT    POSITION 

The  Justice  Department  said  that  the 
inerger  would  encourage  reciprocal  trading 
in  violation  of  the  Clayton  anti-trust  act. 

In  terminating  the  merger  yesterday, 
Henry  J.  Nave,  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  White  Motor,  said  that  the 
granting  of  the  injunction  "prevents  the 
inerger  from  being  consummated  because 
neither  company  can  afford  to  await  a  full 
trial  on  the  merits." 

Mr.  Nave  said  that  White  Motor  will  Im- 
mediately move  ahead  on  Its  own  to  achieve 
growth  in  sales  and  profit.  Earlier  this  month 
officials  of  both  companies  had  said  that  the 
merger  would  be  dropped  If  an  injunction 
was  granted. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.— AN  ALL- 
AMERICA  CITY 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  which  it 
is  my  privilege  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress, has  today  been  selected  as  an  All- 
America  City  for  1970  by  Look  magazine 
and  the  National  Municipal  League. 

The  city  of  Birmingham  has  made 
tremendous  strides  in  virtually  every 
area.  A  mayor  and  city  council  form  of 
government  replaced  the  old  commission 
system  in  1963  and,  in  recent  years.  Bir- 
mingham's dynamic  Mayor  George  Sei- 
bels  and  the  city  council  have  given  pro- 
gressive leadership  toward  broadening 
the  services  of  the  city  government  to 
all  of  its  people. 

Through  the  leadership  of  such  orga- 
nizations as  Operation  New  Birmingham, 
a  biracial  organization  of  community 
leaders,  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
the  downtown  action  committee,  the  city 
Is  continuing  to  develop  for  all  her  cit- 
izens. 

New  skyscrapers,  a  multimilllon  dollar 
postal  facility,  and  a  vast  civic  center 
complex  now  imder  construction  bear 
witness  to  the  city's  growing  prosperity. 
The  University  of  Alabama  Medical 
Center  is  expanding  physically  and  edu- 
cationally and  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  outstanding  medi- 
cal complexes.  The  advances  In  medical 
technology  achieved  there  have  already 
received  worldwide  acclaim. 

Birmingham  is  a  city  of  tomorrow.  It 
Is  a  symbol  of  the  strength  and  hope  of 
this  Republic. 

The  All-America  City  award,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  recognition  of  what  Bir- 
mingham has  accomplished  in  recent 
years  and  of  her  plans  for  the  future. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  efforts  of  so 
many  concerned  individuals  and  groups 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.  are  being  recognized 
on  a  national  level  and  I  am  proud  to 
represent  Birmingham  in  the  Congress. 


REPUBLICAN  PARTY  HAS  HIGH 
RATE  OF  INTEREST  IN  LOGICAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  just  referred  to 
the  Republican  Party  as  the  high  in- 
terest rate  party.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  are  the  party  with  a  high  rate 
of  interest  in  policies  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  with  a  high  rate  of  concern 
about  the  Irresponsible  policies  which 
brought  this  Nation  to  a  point  of  eco- 
nomic disaster  from  the  New  Deal,  to  the 
Pair  Deal,  to  the  New  Frontier,  and  fin- 
ally to  "the  great  insanity" — I  believe  it 
was  called  the  Great  Society. 

I  would  say  we  are  concerned  about 
doing  what  is  logical  and  sensible  In  eco- 
nomic policy. 

The  action  taken  to  take  the  interest 
celling  off  long-term  Government  obliga- 
tions was  simply  l<%1cal  and  sensible,  not 
a  high  lnter«6t  rate  poUcy.  Under  the 
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former  policy  the  Treasury  was  forced 
to  borrow  heavily  in  the  short-term  secu- 
rities market,  where  there  was  no  limit. 
This  change  will  simplify  the  manage- 
ment of  the  debt,  and  should  reduce  its 
disruptive  and  Inflationary  impact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  Republicans  have  a 
high  rate  of  interest  In  and  concern  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  including  the 
old,  the  poor,  the  infirm,  who  have  been 
hurt  worst  of  all  by  the  ravages  of  In- 
flation; and  we  have  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest in  the  future  generations  who  will 
pay  the  bill  for  our  profligate  spending  in 
this  generation. 


THE  INTEREST  RATE  POLICY  OF 
THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend — and  he  is  my  friend— has  ex- 
pressed the  great  Interest  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the  fiscal  policies  of  this 
Nation.  Let  me  just  make  a  comment. 
In  the  first  2  years  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, all  the  brakes  were  taken 
off  of  interest  rates  and  the  average  rates 
in  the  banks  for  commercial  loans  were 
around  SMz  to  10  percent.  I  know  this 
from  a  personal  experience  in  California, 
when  one  of  the  great  banking  chains 
chfu-ged  91/i  percent  for  a  30-day  com- 
mercial loan  that  was  well  secured. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  banks  in 
the  past  2  years  have  made  the  greatest 
net  profits  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Now,  after  this  high  Interest  rate 
crunch  came  upon  the  economy  and  we 
saw  inflation  go  rampant  and  we  saw  un- 
employment go  up  and  up  and  up,  we 
suddenly  find  the  President  advocating 
what  he  calls  the  full  employment  budg- 
et. I  will  explain  that.  If  one  is  working 
for  $100  a  wedE  and  suddenly  goes  on 
half  time  and  makes  $50  a  week,  the  full 
employment  budget  would  say  he  could 
spend  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  week  because 
if  he  were  working  he  would  be  earning 
$100  a  week.  That  is  the  full  employment 
budget. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  The  gentleman  knows,  I 
am  sure,  that  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
Calif.,  235,000  people  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  the  highest  rate 
of  unemployment  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
running  a  little  better  than  7  percent, 
that  we  have  had  in  the  past  12  years. 
It  is  growing.  It  is  not  going  down;  it  is 
growing.  And  the  cost  of  living  Is  still 
going  up.  So  if  that  is  the  interest  the 
Republican  Party  has  in  the  people,  as 
evidenced  by  the  results  of  their  fiscal 
policies,  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  good 
Interest  for  the  people. 


gratulate  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HoLiFiiLD)  on  his  remarks,  and  I 
wish  to  make  an  additional  point  in 
which  I  am  sure  he  will  join  me. 

It  is  not  just  that  we  have  7  percent 
imemplo3Tnent  as  a  national  average. 
Part  of  that  7  percent  is  composed  of 
white  married  males  over  21  years  of 
age.  We  have  an  unemplojmient  rate  of 
perhaps  2y2  or  3  percent  for  those. 

Another  element  In  this  unemployment 
rate  Is  the  unemployment  rate  not  for 
married  white  males  over  21  but  for 
single  black  msdes  under  21,  the  teen- 
agers who  in  the  ghettos  of  America  have 
an  imemployment  rate  upward  of  35 
percent,  and  in  some  csises — for  example, 
my  congressional  district  in  the  South 
Bronx — over  40  percent  unemployment. 

This  is  not  just  a  painful  situation.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  where  the  shoe  is 
simply  pinching.  Tills  is  a  situation  of 
economic  disaster  and  catastrophe. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution  to  the  colloquy 
and  I  would  point  out  that  the  great  in- 
terest the  Republican  Party  has  had  in 
the  welfare  of  America  is  evidenced  by 
the  figures  which  he  lias  quoted. 


to  it.  Also  it  laiM  over  into  Los  Angeles 
County.  However,  the  figure  that  I  gave 
of  7  percent  applies  to  the  whole  Nation. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  the  fact  la 
that  the  gentleman  was  complaining 
about  the  specifics  of  imemployment  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  and  because  of  Los  Angeles  and  Cal- 
ifornia having  a  high  percentage  of  de- 
fense production  the  cutbacks  made  by 
the  Democrats  primarily  in  the  defense 
budget  are  responsible  for  a  substantial 
part  of  that  unemployment. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 


CAUSE  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  hope  and  trust  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Holifield)  will  listen  for 
a  moment. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia traditionally  has  had  and  still 
does  have  a  high  percentage  of  our  de- 
fense business.  Now,  If  my  recollection  is 
accurate,  a  sizable  percentage  of  the  im- 
employment in  California  and  in  Los 
Angeles  results  from  a  cutback  in  de- 
fense appropriations  and  a  reduction  in 
fimds  for  weapons  procurement. 

The  facts  are  that  in  the  last  2  years 
most  of  the  effort  to  reduce  the  defense 
budget  and  to  cause  the  imemployment 
in  California  has  come  from  the  gentle- 
man's side  of  the  aisle.  So  the  finger  is  on 
them  for  a  substantial  part  of  unemploy- 
ment that  currently  exists  in  Los  Angeles 
and  in  the  State  of  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  add 
one  more  observation. 

I  do  want  to  exclude  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Holh-ield)  from 
that  effort,  if  my  recollection  is  correct, 
but  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  most 
of  the  effort  to  cut  back  on  defense  ex- 
penditures has  come  from  his  side  of  the 
aisle,  which  has  contributed  substantial- 
ly to  the  unemployment  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Now  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  giving  me  a  special  dispensation 
on  that  particular  matter.  However,  the 
percentage  that  I  quoted  Is  a  national 
percentage.  It  actually  runs  in  Orange 

County  about  7.7  percent  unemployed,     __--_--.    ,ncn»r.Hio«o 

because  there  is  an  aerospace  Industry     to  urban  centers.  Between  1950  an<^  j^"?!: 
there  which  Is  a  very  heavy  contributor     approximately  one-half  of  the  counties 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES  AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
listened  to  this  colloquy  with  great  in- 
terest. I  have  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  make  the  state- 
ment so  many  times  that  unemployment 
is  a  result  of  defense  cutbacks  that  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  correct  the 
record. 

Here  are  the  facts.  For  the  first  time 
in  12  years  in  1970  our  Gross  National 
Product  did  not  grow. 

At  the  same  time  the  GNP's  of  Japan, 
the  Common  Market  of  Mexico  and 
many  other  countries  were  showing  sub- 
stantial growth. 

The  economic  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration have  thrown  3  million  people  out 
of  work,  and  most  of  them  are  not  in 
defense  plants.  At  the  same  time  unused 
Industrial  capacity  rose  to  27  percent. 

Think  of  that;  27  percent  of  the  in- 
dustrisQ  capacity  of  this  country  today 
is  not  being  utilized. 

With  all  of  the  things  that  need  doing 
throughout  our  country. 

The  economic  policies  of  the  Nixon 
administration  have  been  so  disastrous 
that  we  are  now  employing  only  73 
percent  of  our  capacity  and  we  have  5 
million  unemployed  Americans. 

The  other  day.  led  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Belcher)  , 
a  group  of  our  colleagues  pointed  out 
the  equally  distressing  situation  exist- 
ing in  rural  America. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  public 
life,  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
"farm  problem."  I  have  long  felt  that 
this  is  an  unfortunate  misnomer.  Our 
concern  is  not  for  the  problems  of  farms; 
our  concern  is  for  the  day-to-day,  human 
problems  of  the  men  and  women  who  till 
them.  The  American  farmer  built  this 
country :  he  settled  it,  he  made  it  produc 
tive,  and  he  sustains  it.  Today,  however, 
he  is  caught  up  in  a  fast-changing  society 
which,  instead  of  making  his  life  easier, 
is  making  it  more  difficult.  Since  1950,  the 
rate  of  change  in  our  society  has  been 
accelerating,  and  there  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  In  the  farmer's  adver- 
sities 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  these 
changes  has  been  in  the  distribution  of 
our  population.  Since  1950.  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  flight  from  the  land,  a  move- 
ment of  Americans  away  from  the  farm 
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of  the  united  States  lost  population.  The 
returns  of  the  latest  census  indicate  that 
this  trend  has  been  continuing  and  that 
the  final  results  wiU  mark  another  sub- 
stantial move  off  the  farm  to  urban  life. 
One  can  see  this  by  simply  driving  across 
our  land.  One  can  see  it  In  the  consoli- 
dation of  small  farms  into  large  agricul- 
tural corporations.  The  land  remains  cul- 
tivated, but  by  fewer  and  fewer  farmers. 
Fanners  were  once  the  largest  single  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  Today,  about  one 
in  20  Americans  is  a  member  of  our  farm 
population. 

The  shift  of  our  population  from  the 
farm  to  the  city  reflects  the  growing 
problems  of  the  small  farmer  in  America. 
He  is  caught  between  rapid  socio- 
economic change  and  governmental 
neglect.  By  personal  income,  by  standard 
of  living,  or  by  almost  any  other  yard- 
stick, it  is  apparent  that  the  American 
farmer  is  not  an  equal  partner  in  our 
national  life. 

The  economic  report  of  the  President 
reflects  the  changes  and  Inequities  con- 
fronting the  American  farmer.  Between 
1950  and  1970,  the  number  of  American 
farms  declined  32  percent  and  the  size  of 
our  farm  population  decreased  58  per- 
cent. During  the  same  period,  however, 
investment  In  farms  rose  240  percent  and 
farmers  debts  increased  500  percent.  In 
1970,  according  to  the  President's  eco- 
nomic report,  farmers  produced  30  per- 
cent more  food  and  were  paid  $800 
million  less  than  In  1950.  It  Is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  people  are  leaving  the 
farms. 

Ito  reverse  this  flight  from  the  land  to 
our  overcrowded  urban  areas — to  restore 
a  balance  between  rural  and  urban 
America — we  must  realize  the  im- 
portance of  developing  our  rural  areas. 
We  must  redirect  many  government 
programs — in  education,  housing,  and 
manpower — to  solve  the  problems  of 
rural  America. 

In  summary,  we  must  see  to  it  that  a 
fair  share  of  our  attention  and  energies 
go  to  these  areas  in  the  Interests  of  rural 
and  urban  America  alike. 


a  reconsideration  of  it  and,  certainly,  if 
anyone  objects  to  it,  I  would  ask  that  my 
unanimous-consent  request  be  rescinded. 
But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee understood  it  would  be  filed  Sat- 
urday night  and  taken  up  Wednesday, 
but  since  we  have  found  it  could  not  be 
done,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  it  to 
be  filed  on  Friday  night. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  would  like  to  slmpiy  add  one 
further  comment  to  the  comments  made 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Within  the  next  10  days  or  2  weeks 
we  are  going  to  have  to  vote  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will 
extend  a  program  initiated  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  the  SST  program, 
and  we  will  find  out  how  much  sup- 
port we  get  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  to 
extend  that  program  which  will  save 
approximately  150,000  jobs  In  the  aero- 
space industry. 

Mr.  BOCKjS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  support  the  SST  pro- 
gram. Is  the  gentleman  indicating  that 
the  SST  program  is  a  defense  program? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No;  I  would 
simply  say  that  the  continuation  of  the 
SST  program  would  save  these  jobs. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentieman  is  talk- 
ing about  defense  expenditures. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  de- 
Ughted  that  the  gentieman  from  Louisi- 
ana is  going  to  support  the  SST  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY—PERMISSION TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  minority 
leader,  please. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  have  until  midnight 
Friday,  March  5,  1971,  to  file  a  report  on 
HJl.  4246,  to  extend  until  March  31, 
1973,  certain  provisions  of  the  law  relat- 
ing to  interest  rates,  mortgage  credit  con- 
trols, and  cost-of-living  stabilization. 

This  morning  we  reported  the  bill  out. 
I  think  it  was  a  unanimous  vote.  Any- 
way, it  was  nearly  unanimous,  and  we 
agreed  to  ask  for  this  for  Saturday  night 
on  the  theory  that  we  could  take  it  up  on 
Wednesday. 

We  find  it  has  to  be  Friday  night  in 
order  to  take  it  up  Wednesday. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  with  the  understanding 
that  if  anyone  feels  strongly  about  it 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  for 


TOWNSEND  HOOPES  REPLIES  TO 
THE  CHARGE  HE  LEAKED  TOP 
SECRET  INFORMATION  TO  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES;  BUT  IS  THIS 
REALLY  A  DENIAL? 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  23  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  tills  House  a  report  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  that  Townsend  Hoopes,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  was 
responsible  for  the  leak  of  very  classlfled 
information  in  February  1968,  that  CSen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  had  requested 
206.000  more  troops  for  Vietnam,  to 
Edwin  P.  Dale,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
Times.  At  that  time  I  announced  that 
I  had  written  Mr.  Hoopes  to  conflrm  or 
deny  this  report,  had  written  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  determine  the  classl- 
flcation  of  this  information,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  determine 
what,  if  any  action  they  were  taking  to 
follow  up  on  these  allegations. 

Since  then,  I  have  received  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Hoopes,  which  purports  to  be 
a  denial  of  these  allegations,  and  one 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  indicat- 
ing that  the  information  in  question  bore 


a  classiflcation  of  "top  secret"  and  that 
tlie  penalty  for  unauthorized  disclosure 
of  such  information  was  a  fine  of  $10,000, 
or  10  years  in  jail,  or  both. 

I  am,  however,  deeply  disappointed 
that  I  have  not  yet  received  any  reply 
from  Attorney  General  Jolm  Mitchell 
inquiring  wliat,  if  anytliing,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  doing  to  track  down 
this  published  allegation  regarding  top 
secret  leaks  within  the  Pentagon. 

I  am  glad  to  have  Mr.  Hoopes'  letter 
acknowledging  his  conversations  on 
Vietnam  policy  with  Mr.  Dale  at  the 
dinner  party  in  question.  I  frankly  query 
whether  the  Hoopes  statement  really  does 
represent  a  denial  of  the  charges.  After 
all,  the  record  is  clear  that  he  had  just 
come  from*  top  level  Pentagon  discus- 
sions, in  which  he  participated  as  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  of  several 
proposed  alternatives  for  dealing  with 
the  Tet  offensive,  discussions  which,  ac- 
cording to  a  directive  quoted  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sun,  were  to  be  treated  with  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  security  up  to 
the  moment  when  the  President's  deci- 
sion on  these  matters  is  announced. 

Yet  Mr.  Hoopes  admits  his  discussions 
with  Mr.  Dale  involved  the  fact: 

That  the  Viet  Nam  war  was  about  to  move 
to  still  higher  and  more  costly  levels.  We 
touched — 

He  continues : 

On  the  widely  recognized  fact  that  a  seri- 
ous debate  over  further  escalation  was  devel- 
oping In  both  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration, and  that  It  appeared  to  Involve  a 
more  vigorous  opposition  than  had  been 
manifested  at  any  earlier  stage  of  the  war. 

Even  though  Mr.  Hoopes  says: 

There  was  no  discussion  by  me  or  anyone 

else   of   the   dimensions   or  details   of   any 

troop  request. 

The  fact  is  that  if  top  civilian  officials 
in  the  Pentagon  feel  free  to  discuss  top 
secret  strategy  discussions  with  members 
of  the  press  and  other  witnesses  present, 
even  if  they  do  not  mention  certain  par- 
ticular flgures,  security  is  already  gravely 
compromised.  After  all,  this  is  an  old 
newspaper  trick.  All  you  need  is  one  tip 
from  somebody  really  in  the  know,  and 
a  good  reporter  can  always  zero  in  on 
specific  figures  from  some  knowledgeable 
subordinate  by  telling  him  he  has  al- 
ready gotten  some  other  figure  from  his 
superior. 

In  my  judgment  the  leak  of  top  secret 
material  from  the  Pentagon  in  recent 
years  has  been  nothing  short  of  disgrace- 
ful, and  I  believe  that  Congress  has  a 
heavy  responsibility  to  find  out  to  what 
extent  high  ranking  civilians  have  been 
responsible  for  these  improper,  illegal, 
and  damaging  actions. 

I  Intend  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  now  Insert  in  the  Record,  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  the  reply 
from  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  reply  from  Mr.  Hoopes: 

Assistant  SBCBrrAaT  or  Detxhsk, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Febrvary  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Samtjei,  S.  Stratton, 
House  of  Representative*. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAB  tiR.  Steatton:  In  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 23  to  Secretary  Laird  concerning  the 
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problem  of  farther  deployments  to  Vietnam 
m  February  1968.  you  r«queat  anawera  to  tbe 
following  two  qiieatlona: 

1.  What  was  the  actual  degree  of  classlflca- 
tlon  assigned  to  ttxe  Information  that  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  bad  proposed  206.000 
more  American  troops  for  Vietnam? 

A.  The  report  In  question  wu  claMlfled 
Top  Secret. 

a.  What  Is  the  penalty  established  by  law 
for  the  Improper  and  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  sectirity  information  bearing  the  par- 
ticular degree  of  classification  referred  to  in 
paargrapb  1  above? 

A.  Section  793  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  (18  TJ8C  793)  provides  as  penalty  for 
conviction  thereof  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
810.000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
10  years,  or  both. 
Sincerely, 

ROBKRT   F.    FItOSBLlCC. 


Washington.  DC,  March  1, 1971. 
Hon.   SAMtTEL  S.   St«atton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAR  CONGKXSSMAN  Stkatton  :  I  have  your 
letter  of  February  33.  and  of  course  recog- 
nize the  legitimacy  of  your  concern.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  beet  way  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  this  matter  was  to  write 
identical  letters  to  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Bolttmorc  Sun.  This  I  have  done.  The 
Post  printed  my  reply  on  February  28,  and 
I  assume  the  Sun  will  follow  suit. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which  con- 
stitutes also  a  reply  to  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely. 

townsend  hoopes. 

Washington.  D.C. 

February  26. 1971. 
The  EDrroR, 
The  Washington  Post. 
The  EDrroR, 
The  Baltimore  Sun. 

An  article  of  February  10,  1971  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  under  the  byline  of  Philip 
Potter  alleges  that  I  disclosed  to  the  press 
the  fact  of  a  Wheeler- Westmoreland  request 
for  206,000  additional  troops  for  Vietnam  In 
early  March  of  1968.  The  article  asserts  that 
the  disclosure  was  made  to  Edwin  F.  Dale 
of  The  New  York  Times  during  dinner  at 
the  home  of  Congressman  William  Moorhead. 
The  substance  of  the  allegation,  drawing  on 
the  Potter  dispatch,  was  repeated  in  an  ar- 
ticle of  February  23,  1971  in  the  Washington 
Post  under  the  byline  of  Kenneth  Crawford. 

The  allegation  Is  false  and  without  foun- 
dation. I  did  attend  a  dinner  at  Congress- 
man Moorhead's  on  March  4.  1968.  Mr.  Dale 
was  present.  We  had  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  threatening  gold  crisis  which  was  being 
fed  by  European  anticipation  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  was  about  to  move  to  still  higher 
and  more  costly  levels.  We  touched  on  the 
widely  recognized  fact  that  a  serious  debate 
over  further  escalation  was  developing  in 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Administration, 
and  that  it  appeared  to  Involve  a  more  vig- 
orous opposition  than  had  been  manifest  at 
any  earlier  stage  of  the  war.  There  was  no 
disclosure  by  me  or  anyone  else  of  the  dimen- 
sions or  details  of  any  troop  request.  I  have 
dealt  officially  with  military  and  foreign  af- 
fairs for  ten  years;  I  do  not  handle  classi- 
fied Information  with  Indiscretion.  The  quo- 
tation In  the  Potter  article,  purporting  to 
describe  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Dale.  Is  thus  a 
fabrication.  A  routine  check  with  Mr.  Dale 
would  have  made  that  fact  quite  clear. 

What  the  Potter  article  treats  passingly 
as  an  alleged  indiscretion  the  Crawford  ar- 
ticle raises  to  the  level  of  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  "a  specific  presidential  order  of  se- 
crecy." His  reference  Is  to  a  directive  ad- 
dressed to  some  members  of  the  Vietnam 
Task  Force  on  February  28,  1968,  asking  for 
a  ret^pralsal  of  Vietnam  policy.  Many  facts 


stuTOundlng  the  Issuance  and  status  of  that 
directive  remain  enshrouded  In  fog.  It  was, 
for  example,  unknown  to  most  members  of 
the  task  force,  was  never  placed  on  the  task 
force  agenda,  and  was  not  reflected  in  the 
recommendations  submitted  by  that  group. 
However,  the  central  point  to  be  made  here 
is  that  I  never  saw  the  directive  in  1968,  and 
have  never  seen  it  to  this  date.  The  first  time 
I  (and  many  others)  heard  of  Its  existence 
was  when  President  Johnson  attempted  to 
describe  It  to  Walter  Cronklte  during  his 
postmortem  television  Interview  of  Febru- 
ary 6,  1970. 

TOWNSCND     HOOPXS. 


CHARLES  W.  ENGELHARD,  JR. 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  liis 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneoiis  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Nation  lost  a  good  friend  in  the  untimely 
death  on  March  2  of  Charles  W.  Engel- 
hard, Jr. 

As  a  businessman,  Charles  Engelhard 
was  the  hard-driving  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  family  owned  enterprises  in  the 
world.  On  a  personal  level,  he  was  the 
gregarious  good  friend  of  all  who  knew 
him  and  the  benefactor  of  thousands  of 
orphans  in  "Boystown"  of  Kearny,  N.J. 
He  was  a  man  who  conducted  his  busi- 
ness and  enjoyed  his  life  on  a  grand  scale 
yet  found  the  time  to  visit  the  boys  in 
Boystown  several  times  a  year. 

In  addition  to  his  international  enter- 
prises, which  might  have  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  to  ignore  the  problems 
of  his  home  State,  he  remained  active 
in  New  Jersey  as  well  as  in  national 
politics.  He  contributed  $1*A  million  to 
Rutgers  University.  Using  the  strength 
of  Engelhard  Minerals  &  Chemicals 
Corp.,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Government 
of  South  Africa  diulng  his  dealings  with 
ofiScials  of  that  Govemment,  to  end  the 
oppressive  apartheid  racism.  He  said: 

For  world  acceptance  [South  Africa]  must 
begin  to  realize  the  dignity  of  man  as  a  basic 
concept. 

We  shall  all  miss  Charles  Engelhard 
very  much.  To  his  wife,  his  daughters,  to 
his  mother,  and  family,  Mrs.  Daniels  and 
I  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  and  Join 
them  in  their  sorrow. 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  WRITING? 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
If  the  Members  of  the  House  realize  that 
the  postal  law  passed  last  year  mark's 
you  as  a  possible  violator  of  the  law?  Did 
you  realize  that  If  you  wrote  to  the  Post 
OfQce  Department  In  recommendation  of 
any  p>erson  for  any  position,  whether 
they  were  a  Democrat  or  Republican; 
whether  they  were  to  be  an  Interim  or 
permanent  employee;  regardless  of 
whether  they  were  the  only  person  left  to 
be  promoted,  no  matter  what,  if  you  rec- 
ommended an  individual  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  your  letter  would  be 
stamped  in  boldface  letters  swjross  the 
front  of  it  "In  violation  of  Public  Law 


91-375."  In  other  words,  a  Congressman 
of  a  half  million  people,  recommending 
any  person,  even  a  career  employee  of 
the  opposing  party,  your  file  would  be 
stamped  "In  violation  oif  the  United 
States  Law". 

Now,  you  can  write  to  the  Postmaster 
General  and  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  you 
understand  an  individual  has  good  char- 
acter, has  integrity,  and  so  far  as  you 
know,  has  violated  no  law,  but  If  you 
are  not  careful  in  how  you  say  it,  you 
could  be  the  "criminal"  recommending  a 
career  employee.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
ridiculous  provision  of  the  postal  law.  If 
that  Is  indeed  the  language  and  Intent 
of  our  new  law. 

Of  course,  you  all  know  that  the  Post- 
master General  has  put  out  a  mailing 
to  all  post  offices  that  they  are.  In  effect, 
to  have  no  contact  with  U.S.  Congress- 
men. They  further  say  that  If  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman writes  asking  about  any  policy 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  that  your 
letter  Is  immediately  forwarded  to  a  re- 
gional office  and  probably  to  the  national 
office  for  reply.  This  means  that  only  one 
person  in  the  United  States  can  interpret 
policy  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
that  Is  the  congressional  liaison  of- 
fice. The  net  of  all  this  asinine  tomfool- 
ery is  that  the  postmasters  throughout 
the  United  States  are  literally  scared  to 
death  for  their  own  position  and  are  dis- 
tressed to  know  how  to  answer  inquiries 
from  either  the  public  or  their  Congress- 
men. This  new  law  has  literally  cut  off 
nearly  all  contact  of  the  post  office  em- 
ployees with  their  UjS.  Congressmen. 
Surely  that  was  not  the  Intent  of  the  law. 
which  this  House  passed.  I  say  that  this 
law  or  interpretation  of  the  law  is  over- 
kill and  ridiculous.  If  it  is  not  Gestapo 
tactics,  it  is  a  scare  tactic.  Worst  of  all, 
the  impression  is  that  an  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Govemment  should  be  careful  not 
to  write  his  Congressman  about  any  pos- 
tal regulation.  The  very  idea  of  this  posi- 
tion is  repugnant  and  this  must  be  cor- 
rected. Postal  employees  must  not  be 
afraid  to  write  their  Congressman,  Just 
as  no  individual  on  any  subject  should 
be  afraid  to  write  their  Congressman.  I 
am  asking  my  postal  employees  to  con- 
tinue to  write  me.  I  am  putting  out  a 
letter  encouraging  them  to  let  me  know 
how  the  mail  service  is  going,  and  so 
forth. 

Not  to  do  this  is  unthinkable.  To  cut 
off  all  contact  with  Congress — and  that 
is  the  end  result — Is  I  think  unconstitu- 
tional. Suppose  every  Government  agen- 
cy advised  its  employees  likewise  not  to 
contact  any  Member  of  Congress?  How 
ridiculous  can  we  be? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  or  Monday 
Introducing  a  bill  that  will  allow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  exercise  their  respon- 
sibility to  their  constituents.  Last  year 
Congress  attempted  to  do  something  that 
is  impossible — wash  their  hands  of  the 
postal  system.  Postal  service  provided  as 
a  service  to  the  citizens  by  the  Govem- 
ment has  been  and  still  is  a  fundamental 
responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
However,  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
has  completely  Isolated  the  postal  service 
from  the  control  of  the  people's  elected 
representatives.  Congress  no  longer  has 
any  control  over  such  a  basic  item  •» 
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the  rates  charged  for  the  public  serv- 
ice of  delivering  mail. 

The  rates  under  the  new  law  are  con- 
trolled by  a  five-man  Commission  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  6  years  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Even  the  power  of  approving  these 
appointments  was  not  given  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Under  the  present  law  the  Postal 
Service  recommends  to  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  rate  increases.  The  Rate 
Commission  has  the  authority  to  rec- 
onunend  changes  different  from  those 
proposed  by  the  Postal  Service.  The  Rate 
Commission  lias  90  days  after  they  have 
received  proijosed  rate  Increases  to  make 
a  decision.  If  they  do  not  make  a  de- 
cision, temporary  increases  can  be  put 
Into  effect.  By  using  this  temporary  In- 
crease the  Postal  Service  can  in  effect 
force  the  Commission  to  agree  to  a  rate 
Increase. 

This  system  may  or  may  not  lead  to 
an  efficient  postal  service.  Regardless  of 
the  result,  I  am  concerned  that  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  the  users  of  the  postal 
service  to  disapprove  an  Increase.  The 
Postal  Service  is  not  like  a  private  oper- 
tion  where  if  the  customer  does  not 
like  the  price  he  can  go  somewhere  else. 
There  is  only  one  postal  system.  There 
is  no  competitor  across  the  street. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  first  duty  of 
the  Postal  Service  Is  to  serve  the  people. 
Because  of  this  belief  I  am  introducing 
today  a  bill  that  will  provide  that  by  a 
vote  of  three-fifths  of  either  the  House 
or  Senate  a  rate  Increase  may  be  vetoed. 
My  proposal  would  not  interfere  with 
the  Postal  Service  originating  rate  In- 
creases. That  has  been  a  problem  in  the 
past  because  Congress  is  generally  hesi- 
tant to  initiate  the  Increase. 

All  my  bill  would  do  is  to  give  the 
elected  representative  of  the  people,  the 
users  of  this  postal  system,  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  that  this  increase  is  not 
equitable,  or  that  the  increase  is  be- 
ing placed  on  the  wrong  class  of  user. 
My  bill  would  only  be  a  check  on  the 
Postal  Service's  power.  If  an  Increase 
was  needed  and  this  could  be  shown, 
then  it  would  not  be  likely  that  Congress 
veto  such  an  increase.  My  bill  will  give 
the  people  a  chance  to  voic.  their  dis- 
approval. My  bill  would  also  repeal  the 
provisions  allowing  temporary  rate  in- 
creases, as  this  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  right  of  Congress  to  veto.  My 
bill  is  essentially  the  same  approach 
that  was  contained  in  the  Postal  Re- 
form Act  as  it  passed  the  House.  It  was 
changed  in  conference. 


Members  were  told  what  tiiey  could 
ecpect  when  the  bill  was  on  the  House 
floor  last  year.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
opposed  it.  and  tried  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers with  what  they  would  be  faced. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  called  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  But  I  would,  as 
I  said  before,  suggest  that  he  go  to  the 
point  of  origin,  and  that  is  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  <Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  did  holler  "wolf,"  and 
that  we  sometimes  ought  to  listen,  per- 
haps, more  carefully  to  the  gentleman 
than  we  do.  but  the  gentleman  hollers 
"wolf"  quite  often,  although  I  must  say 
that  I  share  In  the  gentleman's  appre- 
hensions. 

However,  I  have  brought  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
down  the  street,  and  I  have  also  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  Udall)  yesterday,  and  I 
believe  that  we  will  see  some  recom- 
mended changes  that  will  give  us  some 
commensense  approach  to  this  Depart- 
ment, and  I  &m  also  hop>eful  that  we 
might  have  a  special  order  on  this  sub- 
ject a  little  later. 

The  SPELAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 


PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  NEW  POST 
OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  PicKUt) ,  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  take  up  the  complaint  he 
has  made  about  the  new  postal  service 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
Udall)  ,  the  father  of  the  wonderful  post- 
al reform  bill. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  oiu-  faith  and  confidence  in  oiu:- 
selves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Although  we  still  have  much  to  do,  we 
are  making  substantial  progress  in  this 
country  in  terms  of  the  way  people  are 
living.  Today  over  one-half  of  the 
American  families  have  incomes  of  at 
least  $9,750.  The  number  of  Americans 
living  in  poverty,  as  defined  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  declined  from  nearly  40 
million  in  1960  to  approximately  25 
million  today. 


qtiire  the  seller  to  report  and  make  a 
record  of  any  information  about  the  pur- 
chaser. 

liT.  Speaker,  not  only  has  the  Gun 
Ctmtrol  Act  of  1968  not  lived  up  to  the 
billing  of  its  proponents  as  a  crime  de- 
terrent, but  it  has  created  great  incon- 
veniences and  problems  tor  the  rural 
resident  and  for  the  American  sportsmen 
who  abide  by  its  regulations  while  the 
criminals  simply  ignore  it. 

Although  in  1969  the  Congress  re- 
pealed restrictions  on  the  sale  of  shotgim 
ammunition  and  other  rifie  ammuni- 
tions, the  exemption  does  not  cover  .22- 
callber  rimfire  ammunition,  the  most 
p<^ular  ammunition  for  use  in  rifles  to- 
day. I  feel  it  unjustified  to  continue  these 
restrictions  which  serve  only  to  paralyze 
law-abiding  sportsmen  and  rural  resi- 
dents. 

Furthermore,  regtstraticai  require- 
ments for  sporting  ammunition  have 
created  an  excessive  and  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, firearm  dealers,  and  purchas- 
ers of  this  kind  of  ammunition.  The  use 
of  these  recordkeeping  requirements  In- 
cluding .22-caliber  has  not  led  to  a  single 
successful  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  a  crime.  In  fact,  the  redtape  involved 
has  deterred  law  enforcement  officials 
from  more  proper  and  appropriate  activ- 
ities, such  as  tracking  down  the  criminal. 

This  bill  will  relieve  sporting  ammuni- 
tion dealers,  farmers,  and  sportsmen 
from  the  imreasonable  harassment  im- 
posed by  the  requirements  of  the  present 
antigim  law. 


NEEDED  CHANGE  IN  GUN  LAW 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  joining  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  reintroducing  legislation 
which  places  .22-caliber  rimfire  ammuni- 
tion on  the  list  of  other  sporting  ammu- 
nition presently  exempt  from  the  report- 
ing requirements  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968.  This  measure  passed  the  House 
last  December  21,  but  the  Senate  failed 
to  act  upon  it  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  91st  Congress. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  sale  of  .22- 
callber  rimfire  ammunition  will  not  re- 


AN  ARTIFICIAL  GAS  AND  OIL 
SHORTAGE? 

(Mr.  VAl^IK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  gas 
and  oil  shortage.  There  may  be  a  short- 
age, but  it  is  a  shocking  and  sham«iful 
fact  that  the  public  and  Govemment 
have  no  real  way  of  knowing  for  certain 
what  constitute  our  fuel  reserves.  Those 
who  say  that  we  have  a  shortage  may 
well  have  profit-motive  reasons  for  say- 
ing so  and  for  artificially  maintaining 
that  shortage. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  only  source  of  re- 
serve rej)orting  is  the  oil  and  gas  indus- 
try. 

There  may  be  many  different  reasons 
for  concealing  reserve  estimates.  For  ex- 
ample: 

First,  for  scheduling  depletion  and  de- 
preciation rates  for  corporate  account- 
ing and  tax  accounting  purposes; 

Second,  for  delaying  State  and  local 
taxes; 

Third,  for  depressing  the  value  of  dis- 
coveries for  acquisition  or  royalty  pur- 
poses; and 

Fourth,  for  fixing  prices  and  produc- 
tion rates  for  interstate  sales. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  says  that 
under  the  ground  and  coasts  of  America 
there  are  3,600  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
Not  all  of  this  can  be  reached,  of  course. 
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The  industry  said  in  1968  that  only  287 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  was  proven  or 
"sure."  What  is  the  true  figure  of  gas  that 
can  be  reached?  The  public  has  no  way  of 
knowing.  Tremendous  g&s  reserves  have 
been  reported  in  the  Maritime  provinces 
of  Canada.  Action  should  be  instituted 
to  bring  these  supplies  to  American  con- 
sumers. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  500 
shut-in  wells  off  the  Louisiana  coEist 
that  could  be  pimiping  oil  and  gas.  Gov- 
ernor McKeithen  of  Louisiana  is  reported 
as  saying  that  there  are  1,100  of  these 
wells  closed  down  waiting  for  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  raise  wellhead 
prices. 

The  Nation  should  not  be  held  hostage 
to  the  winter  cold  and  energy  shortages 
artificially  motivated  by  greed  and  un- 
reasonable profit. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  today  leg- 
islation which  would  require  that  all 
mineral  deposits  eligible  for  a  depletion 
allowance  be  reported  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  as  soon  as  they  are  dis- 
covered. Failure  to  provide  information 
on  the  quality,  volume,  and  location  of 
the  mineral  deposit  would  result  in 
penalties. 

MANPOWER  REVENUE  SHARING— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  92-59) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  wliich  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Like  the  1770s,  which  produced  an 
American  Revolution,  the  1970s  can  be 
a  decade  of  revolutionary  change.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  build  on  the 
strengths  of  the  federal  system,  and  by 
so  doing  to  forge  a  strong  new  partner- 
ship in  which  each  level  of  government 
does  what  it  does  best,  and  in  which  each 
function  of  government  is  lodged  at  that 
level  at  which  it  can  best  be  performed. 

One  of  the  keys  to  this  reform  is  Reve- 
nue Sharing — Oenersd  and  Special,  $16 
billion  in  aU. 

Four  weeks  ago  I  asked  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  $5  billion  General  Revenue 
Sharing  program.  It  was  essentially  a 
proposal  to  take  some  of  the  tax  dollars 
the  Federal  Government  raises  and  use 
them  as  a  transfusion  for  our  hard- 
pressed  States,  counties  and  cities — to  be 
spent  as  the  people  in  each  jurisdiction 
agree  with  their  own  elected  oflBcials 
makes  the  best  sense. 

Two  days  ago  in  my  message  on  Law 
Elnforcement  Assistance,  I  presented  to 
the  Congress  the  first  of  six  proposals 
that  will  accoimt  for  a  total  of  $11  bil- 
lion in  Special  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
grams. Unlike  General  Revenue  Sharing, 
which  is  new  money  without  project  re- 
strictions. Special  Revenue  Sharing  con- 
sists of  $10  billion  now  going  into  present 
Federal  grant  programs,  plus  $1  billion 
in  new  funds,  rescued  from  a  thicket  of 


narrow  categories  and  earmarked  for 
spending  in  six  bro£ul  areas  of  national 
concern. 

Today  I  am  proposing  legislation  in  the 
second  major  area  of  Special  Revenue 
Sharing — Mempower.  The  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971  would: 

— Provide  $2  billion  during  the  first 
full  year  of  its  operation — $4  for  every  $3 
now  being  spent — to  help  move  men  and 
women  into  productive  employment. 

— Unify  Into  one  the  many  programs 
imder  which  Federal  manpower  money 
is  now  channeled  to  State  and  local  gov- 
enunents. 

— Free  city,  county,  and  State  budgets 
from  matching  and  maintenance-of- 
effort  encumbrances,  and  officials  of 
those  governments  from  intricate  ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

— Vest  the  power  to  shape  local  man- 
power assistance  efforts  in  governments 
close  to  the  people  they  assist. 

MANPOWEB    assistance:     TN    WHOSE    HANDS? 

Labor,  like  other  economic  resources, 
is  allocated  by  the  market  under  our 
system.  But  as  the  American  economy 
has  grown  increasingly  complex  and 
technological,  we  have  seen  that  the  job 
market  has  imperfections — frictions, 
lags,  slack  in  the  gears — whose  costs  in 
unemplosmient,  underemployment  and 
inadequate  incomes  must  be  reduced.  A 
degree  of  cautious  intervention  in  the 
market  process  over  the  long  term  Is 
clearly  a  human  imperative  and  a  matter 
of  national  interest — as  the  Congress 
recognized  nine  years  ago  this  month 
with  a  substantial  commitment  of  Fed- 
eral money  and  attention  imder  the 
Manpower  Development  tind  Training 
Act  of  1962.  That  Act  and  the  Economic 
Opportimity  Act  of  1964,  currently  in- 
clude more  than  a  dozen  categorical 
grant  programs  in  the  manpower  field, 
funded  in  Fiscal  1971  at  $1.5  bUlion. 

While  these  efforts  proceed  from  the 
best  of  intentions,  they  are  overcen- 
tralized,  bureaucratic,  remote  from  the 
people  they  mean  to  serve,  overguide- 
lined,  and  far  less  effective  than  they 
might  be  in  helping  the  unskilled  and 
the  disadvantaged.  The  reason:  by  and 
large,  their  direction  does  not  belong  in 
Federal  hands. 

Designing  a  mtinpower  program  that 
can  best  deliver  its  intended  services 
starts  with  the  recognition,  one,  that  the 
"job  market"  is  really  thousands  of  in- 
teracting but  separate  markets  spread 
all  over  the  economic  and  geographic  map 
of  the  United  States,  and  two,  that  the 
"labor  force"  is  actually  87  million  in- 
dividual men  and  women  with  a  wide 
diversity  of  training  needs.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  makes  little  sense  for 
Washington  to  dominate  decisions  on 
manpower  assistance — not  when  50 
States  and  thousands  of  local  govern- 
ment imits,  each  in  touch  with  its  own 
territory  and  close  to  its  own  people, 
stand  ready  to  apply  their  know-how  if 
Washington  will  only  help  pay  the  bills. 

PENALIZING    DIVERSny    AND    SUBSIDIZING 
BtTBKAUCRACT 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many  Fed- 
eral   purposes    for    which    categorical 


grants  are  still  the  best  available  ap- 
proach. My  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
proposals  are  targeted  specifically  at 
those  program  areas  in  which  I  believe 
the  case  for  local  decision  is  overriding. 

Manpower  is  an  area  in  which  the  need 
to  adapt  to  diverse  and  changing  local 
conditions  is  especially  compelling,  and 
in  which  the  advantages  of  local  control 
are  correspondingly  great. 

When  nationwide  categorical  pro- 
grams are  applied  to  diverse  job  markets, 
some  cities  and  States  may  find  their 
needs  met  nicely — but  many  others,  in- 
evitably, will  come  off  second  best.  They 
will,  in  effect,  be  penalized  for  differing 
from  the  models  according  to  which 
Federal  programs  are  designed.  They  find 
themselves  forced  into  funding  projects 
of  low  local  priority  ahead  of  those  of 
higher  priorities  simply  because  Federal 
program  inflexibilities  mean  ftmding  the 
available  ones  or  none  at  all.  Those  who 
suffer  as  a  result  are  not  governmental 
imits  in  the  abstract  but  real  people  with 
bills  to  pay  and  families  to  feed.  The  in- 
jury is  compounded  when  local  funds, 
scarce  at  best,  must  be  set  aside  to 
match — in  effect,  to  buy  Into — the  Fed- 
eral money,  if  the  money  is  not  to  be 
lost. 

In  one  respect  only  do  all  States  and 
cities  fare  equally  under  a  system  of  nar- 
row categorical  grants:  officials  of  all 
must,  as  a  matter  of  survival,  learn  their 
way  through  a  bureaucratic  jungle. 

For  example: 

— Merely  to  describe  one  State's  Fed- 
eral manpower  programs  in  1970  re- 
quired a  jargon-heavy  tome  1185  pages 
long. 

— Last  fall  a  businessmen's  group  at- 
tempting to  list  all  the  public  manpower 
programs  in  New  York  City  gave  up  after 
44  entries,  conmienting  that  "attempting 
to  unravel  the  Intricate  mass  of  detailed 
data  on  the  individual  programs  has  been 
an  exhausting  imdertaking." 

— Harried  vocational  school  adminis- 
trators must  cope  with  a  930-page  Labor 
Department  manual  and  hundreds  of 
pages  more  of  Federal  standards  and 
conditions,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
single  program — MDTA  Institutional 
training. 

In  light  of  all  this,  Americans'  discon- 
tent with  government  Is  no  mystery.  The 
Federal  money  put  to  low-priority  uses, 
the  captive  local  matching  money,  the 
waste  of  time  by  local  officials  in  thread- 
ing their  way  through  Byzantine  admin- 
istrative tangles — all  are  unfair :  to  a  Na- 
tion that  deserves  a  healthy  employment 
market,  to  people  out  of  work  who  de- 
serve effective  job  assistance,  and  to  tax- 
payers who  deserve  a  hundred  cents 
worth  of  public  benefits  on  every  dollar 
goverrmient  takes  from  them. 

TO  MAKE  GOOD  ON  A  GOOD  IDEA 

The  active  Federal  commitment  to 
manpower  training  and  development  was 
a  good  idea  in  1962,  when  Congress  in  en- 
acting MDTA  expressed  concern  that 
"the  problem  of  assuring  sufficient  em- 
ployment opportunities  will  be  com- 
pounded by  the  extraordinarily  rapid 
growth  of  the  labor  force  in  the  next  dec- 
ade." It  is  an  even  better  Idea  today, 
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with  the  labor  force  already  enlarged  by 
19  percent  in  the  9  years  since,  aaid  with 
technological  change  still  rapid.  But  one 
of  the  great  lessons  of  the  dramatic  Fedr 
eral  Government  growth  in  the  1960s  is 
that  even  a  good  Idea  like  this  can  fail 
short  of  its  promise  if  the  way  In  which 
It  is  carried  out  runs  against  the  grain 
of  the  Federal  system.  By  converting  the 
Nation's  manpower  programs  from  cate- 
gorical grants  to  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing we  can  play  to  the  strengths  of  the 
Federal  partnership,  teaming  Federal 
dollars  with  State  and  local  decision- 
making. This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971 
which  I  am  proposing  today. 

WHERE    THE    MONEY    GOES 

I  have  proposed  that  $2  billion  be  pro- 
vided for  the  first  full  year  of  the  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act,  which  would 
replace  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  manpower  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  on  Jan- 
uary 1  1972.  This  represents  an  increase 
of  almost  one-third  over  current  levels 
of  funding  for  the  affected  categorical 
grants.  Since  the  need  for  job  training 
and  other  manpower  assistance  expands 
as  the  Nation  grows,  the  Act  would  set 
no  ceiling  on  future  appropriations. 

Of  this  amount  provided,  85  percent 
would  be  distributed  to  the  States  and  to 
cities  and  counties  with  a  population  of 
100,000  or  more.  Since  jobs  and  workers 
cross  city  and  coimty  lines,  bonus  funds 
within  the  formula  distribution  would  be 
awarded  to  consortia  of  local  govern- 
ments which  embrace  enthre  major  labor 
market  areas.  Governments  which  can 
agree  to  act  in  concert  In  smsdler  vu-ban 
areas  would  also  qualify  for  funds.  The 
remaining  15  percent  would  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
fund  special  activities. 

The  shared  revenues  would  be  allo- 
cated by  statutory  formula.  Each  State 
or  local  area's  share  would  be  determined 
by  Its  proportionate  nimiber  of  workers, 
unemployed  persons  and  low  income 
adults. 

WHAT    ABE    MANPOWEB    PROGRAMS? 

Manpower  programs  develop  job  skills. 
They  help  the  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed, particularly  welfare  recipients 
and  other  disadvantaged  persons,  make 
the  translUon  to  better  jobs,  better  pay 
and  higher  skill  levels. 

An  effective  program  focuses  on  in- 
dividual needs  and  available  jobs.  It  em- 
braces a  wide  range  of  manpower  activi- 
ties, providing  combinations  of  services 
to  move  people  toward  their  employment 
goals.  Authorized  manpower  activities 
include: 

—recruitment,  counseling,  testing, 
placement,  and  follow-up  services; 

— classroom  instruction  in  both  reme- 
dial education  and  occupational  skills; 

—training  on  the  job  with  both  public 
and  private  employers,  aided  by  man- 
power subsidies; 

—job  c^portunities,  including  work  ex- 
perience and  short-term  employment  for 
special  age  groups  and  the  temporary 
unemployed,  and  transitional  public 
service  emplosrment  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment; 


— ancillary  services  like  chiW  <5are  as- 
sistance, relocati(»i  assistance,  and  miaor 
health  services. 

Decisions  on  the  mix  and  specifics  of 
State  and  local  activities  under  this 
broad  umbrella  would  be  up  to  each  gov- 
ernment. However,  payments  and  allow- 
ances for  individuals  would  be  limited  to 
two  consecutive  years,  to  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  these  manix)wer  programs 
are  designed  not  to  provide  long-term 
pubUc  support  but  rather  to  assist  job 
seekers  in  making  the  transition  to  per- 
manent or  better  jobs. 

NEW    FLEXIBILITT    AND    ACCOTTNTABILITT 

In  keeping  with  the  principles  of  Spe- 
cial Revenue  Sharing,  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  given  wide  discre- 
tion in  determining  how  the  fimds  pro- 
vided should  be  used. 

This  manpower  program,  unlike  Its 
predecessors,  would  have  no  exhaustive 
volumes  of  Federal  standards  to  be  met. 
There  would  be  no  towering  piles  of  Fed- 
eral program  appUcations  to  complete 
and  no  frustrating  delays  at  the  Federal 
level.  State  and  local  money  now  tied 
down  by  matching  requirements  and 
maintenance  of  effort  would  be  freed  for 
spending  elsewhere  as  community  pri- 
orities might  dictate. 

Giving  State  and  local  officials  full 
power  to  spend  Federal  manpower  funds 
would  sharply  increase  the  citizen's  abil- 
ity to  influence  how  the  funds  are  spent. 
It  would  make  goverrmient  more  respon- 
sive to  legitimate  demands  for  quality 
services. 

To  enhance  public  accountability  for 
manpower  programs.  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  required  to  pub- 
lish a  statement  of  program  objectives 
and  projected  uses  of  funds  each  year, 
prior  to  receiving  their  shared  revenues. 
These  statements  would  include  Infor- 
mation on  the  area's  economic  and  labor 
market  conditions;  targeted  client 
groups;  proposed  activities;  wages,  al- 
lowsuices  and  other  benefits;  manpower 
agencies  involved;  and  the  positions  and 
salaries  of  the  program's  adnunistrators. 
In  addition,  the  statements  woiUd  review 
the  previous  year's  programs. 

Both  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  required  to  publish  comments 
about  each  other's  program  statements. 
In  partlciilar,  they  would  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  and  making  full  use  of 
all  other  State  and  local  manpower  ac- 
tivities available.  After  full  public  dis- 
closure and  discussion  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  publish  their  final  program 
statements  for  the  coming  year. 

To  increase  the  information  available 
to  the  public,  the  Labor  Department 
would  publish  evaluations  of  program 
effectiveness. 

The  people  would  have  the  hard  facts 
needed  to  hold  their  public  officials  di- 
rectly and  readily  accoimtable  for  the 
maimer  to  which  manpower  programs 
are  administered. 

PROGRAMS    AND    PITRPOSBS 

Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  is  a  part- 
nership. Washington  puts  up  the  purse 
smd  sets  out  the  broad  purposes  of  au- 
thorized spending,  while  program  decl- 
siODs  are  turned  over  to  the  statehouses. 


county  governments  and  city  halls.  ISs 
proposal  neither  mandates  nor  termi- 
nates any  programs.  It  provides  that  the 
continuation,  expansion,  or  modification 
of  each  program  would  be  determined,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  by  the  test  of  perform- 
ance alone — and  determtoed  by  the  State 
or  community  which  the  progrfim  serves. 
Programs  that  have  proved  themselves 
to  practice  could  be  conttoued  with  the 
use  of  the  Federal  funds  provided.  In- 
deed many  current  categorical  programs 
probably  would  conttoue  and  expand  in 
response  to  local  needs  once  arbitrary 
Federal  restrictions  were  removed.  On 
the  other  hand,  programs  whose  past 
claims  of  effectiveness  are  not  justified 
by  the  record  deserve  to  be  replaced  by 
others  more  responsive  to  community 
needs.  Vesttog  the  program  authority  to 
governments  close  to  the  people  will 
make  It  harder  for  programs  to  coast 
along  on  their  momentum  from  year  to 
year,  tind  easier  to  tailor  manpower  as- 
sistance to  on-the-scene  realities. 

THE  rSDERAL  ROLK 

The  special  activities  financed  by  the 
15  percent  of  manpower  funds  retained 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
toclude  support  and  assistance  for  State 
and  local  programs  through  staff  train- 
ing and  technical  aid,  through  research, 
and  through  experimental  and  demon- 
stration programs  to  develop  new  man- 
power techniques. 

The  Department  of  Labor  would  also 
malntato  a  comprehensive  system  of  la- 
bor market  information  and  computer- 
ized job  banks  to  facilitate  exchange  of 
information  among  different  areas.  It 
would  monitor  State  and  local  programs 
for  fiscal  accountability  and  compile 
comparative  data  on  all  programs  to  help 
the  Congress  and  the  public  assess  their 
effectiveness. 

In  addition,  the  Labor  Department 
would  have  funds  to  help  support  certain 
programs  which  operate  most  effectively 
across  State  and  local  boundaries. 

This  Act,  like  my  other  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals,  would  toclude  rigorous 
safeguards  against  all  discrimination. 
The  legislation  I  am  reconmiending  to- 
day stipulates  that  revenue  shared  and 
other  funds  expended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  this  Act  would  be  con- 
sidered Federal  flnaiKsial  assistance 
wlthto  the  meantog  of  Title  VI  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

MANPOWER   POLICT   AND   PUBLIC   SCRVTCK 
EMPLOYMENT 

One  of  the  most  innovative  features  of 
my  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1969  was  an  automatic  "trigger"  which 
provided  more  manpower  funds  when  the 
national  unemployment  rate  rose  to  4.5 
percent  or  more  for  three  consecutive 
months. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
contains  a  similar  feature.  Triggered 
funds  would  be  distributed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment to  provide  additional  training 
£ind  employment  opportunities. 

Under  such  conditions  many  State  and 
local  governments  might  t^oose  to  use 
these  funds  to  create  temporary  public 
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service  Jobs  to  offset  the  rise  in  unem- 
ployment. 

This  Is  an  acceptable  and  appropriate 
use  of  triggered  funds — OTui  of  regular 
shared  revenues  for  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

Transitlonsd  and  short-term  public 
employment  can  be  a  useful  component 
of  the  Nation's  manpower  policies.  But 
public  employment  not  linked  to  real 
jobs  or  not  devoted  to  equipping  the 
individual  to  compete  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket is  only  a  palliative,  not  a  solution  for 
manpower  problems. 

Thus,  this  Act  would  also  provide 
permanent  authority  for  public  service 
Job  creation  as  part  of  an  overall  man- 
PKwer  program — but  with  the  proviso 
that  such  Jobs  must  constitute  transi- 
tional opportunities.  Within  a  two-year 
period  participants  must  be  enabled  to 
move  into  the  public  employer's  regular 
payroll,  or  helped  to  obtain  other  public 
or  private  employment. 

Public  Jobs  created  through  manpower 
funds  would  thus  be  used  to  develop 
skills  and  abilities,  with  participants 
moving  through  such  positions  into  per- 
manent opportunities. 

Federta  fimds  already  support  almost 
2  million  jobs  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. When  enacted,  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing  may  support  tens  of  thou- 
sands more. 

Furthermore,  last  week  the  adminis- 
tration requested  Congressional  approval 
for  the  creation  of  at  least  200,000  new 
public  jobs  for  welfare  recipients.  A  part 
of  my  welfare  reform  proposals,  these 
new  jobs  would  lead  to  non -subsidized 
employment  for  welfare  recipients  for 
whom  other  jobs  are  not  available. 
rrrriMG  programs  to  peoplx 

This  new  reliance  on  local  flexibility 
and  local  Initiative  should  benefit  citizens 
and  communities  across  the  country. 
For  example: 

— This  Act  would  allow  city  govern- 
ments to  bring  jobless  ghetto  residents 
onto  city  payrolls  in  education,  health 
safety  and  anti-pollution  work  while 
preparing  them  to  move  into  permanent 
jobs. 

— This  Act  would  allow  State  govern- 
ments to  i^ach  out  to  isolated  rural  poor 
people  with  training  and  job  programs 
shaped  to  their  special  needs. 

— This  Act  would  allow  county  govern- 
ments to  provide  skill  training  and  tran- 
sitional employment  to  welfare  recipients 
to  move  them  toward  self-support  and 
new  dignity. 

It  would,  in  short,  allow  each  State 
or  commtmlty  to  fit  its  programs  to  its 
people. 

trOOKINa   AHXAD 

In  August  1969  I  submitted  the  Man- 
power Training  Act  of  1969.  It  was  one 
of  three  key  proposals  to  begin  reversing 
the  tide  of  power  which  for  a  generation 
has  flowed  from  the  States  and  commu- 
nities to  Washington. 

For  over  a  year  the  Ninety-First  Con- 
gress considered  the  proposed  new  man- 
power legislation,  adding  many  new  and 
creative  Ideas  to  our  original  proposals. 
Legislation  was  approved  by  both  hoiises 
of  CoQgress  which  entrusted  Important 


new  manpower  responsibilities  to  State 
and  local  governments.  Unfortunately, 
the  final  bill  also  contained  serious  flaws, 
and  I  was  forced  to  withhold  my  ap- 
proval from  it  last  December.  With  this 
message  I  am  fulfilling  my  pledge  then 
to  submit  new  manpower  legislation  In 
1971. 

This  bill  builds  upon  the  foundation 
that  was  laid  diulng  the  last  Congress. 

It  responds  to  Governors'  and  Mayors' 
appeals  for  Increased  responsibility  and 
increased  flexibility. 

It  makes  manpower  programs  more 
readily  accountable  to  the  clients  they 
serve  and  the  taxpayers  who  support 
them. 

It  recognizes  that  transitional  public 
service  employment  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  manpower  policy — and  places  no  ceil- 
ing on  its  extent  within  the  manpower 
program. 

It  triggers  extra  Federal  fimds  to 
counteract  periods  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  summary,  this  proposed  is  designed 
to  give  more  effective  help  to  those  who 
need  it,  and  to  give  Americans  full  re- 
turn for  their  tax  dollars  spent  on  man- 
power assistance  in  the  years  ahead — 
full  return  in  the  form  of  unemplosmient 
brought  down  and  kept  down,  and  in  the 
form  of  new  Income  and  achievement 
opportunities  for  millions  of  deserving 
men  and  women. 

And  its  effects  could  reach  far  beyond 
the  fleld  of  manpower:  As  it  gives  State 
and  local  governments  the  resources  and 
authority  to  deal  with  their  problems  in 
a  single  area.  It  can  build  the  confldence 
and  competence  of  those  governments  In 
all  areas.  As  it  cuts  away  the  layers  of 
bureaucracy  that  have  separated  the 
people  from  one  si>ecific  exercise  of  their 
governing  power,  it  can  help  restore  the 
people's  faith  in  the  democratic  process 
generally.  Teamed  with  my  other  Special 
and  General  Revenue  Sharing  proposals, 
it  can  help  to  launch  the  United  States 
on  a  new  era  of  revolutionary  change 
for  the  better. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitk  House,  March  4, 1971. 


MANPOWER  REVENUE   SHARING 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Presidential  message  on  manpower 
revenue  sharing  received  by  the  Congress 
today  gives  real  cause  for  encourage- 
ment. 

It  offers  aid  in  bringing  down  unem- 
ployment during  this  period  of  transi- 
tion from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. It  Is  also  a  building  block  in  the 
constructing  of  a  "New  Federsdlsm" 
which  puts  far  more  decisionmaking 
power  in  the  hands  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971 
would  provide  permanent  authority  for 
public  service  Job  creation  as  part  of  our 
overall  manpower  program.  Wisely,  the 


President  has  stipulated  that  such  Jobs 
be  a  transition  to  the  public  employer's 
regular  payroll  or  to  other  public  or  pri- 
vate employment. 

I  would  point  up,  too,  the  fact  that  the 
administration  has  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  at  least  200,000  transitional  pub- 
lic Jobs  for  welfare  recipients  as  part  of 
the  Welfare  Reform  Act  of  1971. 

However,  the  focus  on  public  service 
Jobs  should  not  eclipse  the  far-reaching 
changes  In  the  Manpower  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  in  terms  of  freeing  State  and 
local  governments  for  more  effective 
manpower  training  action. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
would  consolidate  the  multitude  of  ex- 
isting federally  assisted  manpower  pro- 
grams and  give  local  officials  the  power 
to  shape  their  own  programs.  Signifi- 
cantly, it  would  provide  nearly  one-third 
more  Federal  dollars  while  erasing  the 
obligation  for  local  fimd  matching. 

As  the  President  has  so  aptly  put  it, 
the  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
would  team  Federal  dollars  with  local 
decisionmaking.  This  should  be  a  win- 
ning combination — a  far  better  system 
than  bureaucratic  dictation  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  redtape  of  categorical 
manpower  grants. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  question  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  program  for  the  week 
of  March  8,  1971,  U  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  which  Is  District  Day, 
there  are  no  bills  for  consideration. 

On  Tuesday — House  Resolution  115— 
to  reconstitute  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  known  as  the  Pepper  committee. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week — 

H  Jl.  4246 — the  wage  and  price  controls 
extension,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

H.R.  5432 — Interest  equalization  tax 
extension,  also  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN  OR- 
DER UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  under 
Calendar  Wednesday  be  dispensed  with 
on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
next  week  we  have  one  bill? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No,  we  have  three  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  you  have  three  bills 
listed  but  you  have  only  one  bill  which 
Is  in  order.  Rules  must  be  granted  for 
the  other  two  bills,  and  If  the  commit- 
tee does  not  grant  the  rules,  we  only  have 
one  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  the  rules  will  be  granted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  If  the  gentle- 
man could  tell  us  when  this  House  Is 
going  to  get  down  to  business  rather  than 
going  into  all-night  sessions  and  late 
night  sessions  all  this  year  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  This  is  getting  to  be  a  little 
wearisome  to  see  no  business  coming  on. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  wage  and  price  con- 
trol legislation  and  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion bill  are  considerable  business.  I 
would  also  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
as  soon  a£  the  committees  expedite  the 
legislation,  it  will  be  considered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
MARCH    8,    1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


"FOR  WHOM  THE  BELL  TOLLS' 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
while  ago  a  great,  lovely,  and  gracious 
lady  at  87  years  of  age  passed  away  In 
Atlanta.  She,  for  52  years,  was  the  wife 
of  a  distinguished  attorney  at  the  Florida 
bar  and  thereafter  for  many  years  at  the 
Georgia  bar,  and  a  general  counsel  for 
the  Coca-Cola  Co.  In  Atlanta.  Both  Mr. 
Roy  D.  Stubbs  and  Mrs.  Stubbs.  since  the 
1930's,  were  my  devoted  friends.  On 
Christmas  Day  the  bereaved  husband 
penned  a  tribute  to  his  departed  wife 
entitled,  "For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls."  It 
is  80  beautiful  and  touching  in  the  love 
and  tribute  it  expresses  that  I  wanted  to 
incorporate  It  In  the  Record  and  give  my 
colleagues  a  chance  to  know  suid  to  feel 
its  moving  beauty.  I  ask,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  tribute  by  Mr.  Roy  D. 
Stubbs,  of  Atlanta,  be  Inserted  in  the 
Ricord  Immediately  following  my  re- 
marks: 

"For  Whom  trx  Bkll  Tolls" 

The  garden  of  roses  in  the  ctiurchyard 
ttown  the  street  marks  your  absence:  their 
bunting  buds  saturate  the  air  with  a  dell- 
eate  fragrance,  and  their  slender  stems  bend 
with  the  scented  breeze.  They  don't  under- 
stand why  you  have  deserted  them. 

After  you  left  your  African  Violets,  Sensi- 


tive to  the  tender  touch  of  the  hand  that  fed 
them  and  watered  them,  wUted.  Tour  other 
potted  plants,  lathing  the  constant  caress  of 
the  one  who  loved  them,  shed  tbelr  droo|^ng 
leaves  and  faded  blooms.  We  sought  other 
homes  for  them  among  your  flower-loving 
friends. 

Now  the  window  sUIs  of  our  apartment  are 
naked  and  bare;  the  place  we  called  home  Is 
stark  and  bleak,  but  crowded  with  the  mem- 
ories of  the  lovely  lady  who  but  lately  dwelt 
within  these  walls. 

Sometimes  the  echo  of  footsteps  In  the  hall 
startle  me,  sometimes  half  asle^  In  the 
groggy  hours  of  the  night,  I  dream  I  hear  you 
calUng.  When  I  awake.  I  miss  you  so,  tears 
trickle  down  my  wrinkled  face  and  I  weep 
unashamedly,  for  I  never  knew  I  loved  you 
so  deeply  until  you  were  gone. 

If  forsooth  you  Uve  again  In  the  Great 
Beyond,  as  so  many  people  of  so  many  faiths 
so  zealously  believe;  In  those  Elyslan  fields 
you  may  find  another  home  where  none  but 
the  pure  In  heart  reside  and  peace  reigns 
supreme. 

Those  who  knew  you  beet  loved  you  most; 
those  near  and  dear  to  you  wUl  hug  your 
memory  close  to  their  hearts  with  a  devotion 
Immeasvirable  and  a  love  everlasting  for  the 
great  woman  that  you  were. 

BOT  D.  Stitbbs, 
ChrUtmas  Day.  1970. 


THE  MERIT  SELECTION  OF  JUDGES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  change  in  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice in  America  is  an  Issue  which  my  col- 
leagues recognize  as  one  of  the  most 
critical  Issues  of  our  time.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded  of  the  urgency  of  this 
need  on  the  national  level  and  on  the 
State  and  local  levels  of  Government.  In 
order  to  achieve  any  success  in  Improv- 
ing our  legal  system,  the  legal  profes- 
sion must  recognize  that  professional 
qualifications  rather  than  political  con- 
siderations must  be  established  as  the 
sole  criteria  for  the  selection  of  judges. 

I  was  heartened,  during  a  recent  visit 
in  my  district,  when  I  heard  the  Honor- 
able Burton  Young,  president  of  the  Flor- 
ida Bar  Association,  si>eak  before  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Dade  County  Bar 
Association  on  Monday  January  25.  Mr. 
Young  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
law  firm,  Snyder,  Young  &  Stem  of 
North  Miami  Beach  and  was  gnuluated 
from  the  University  of  Miami  Law  School 
in  1950.  In  1965  he  served  as  Judge  of 
the  Moot  Court  of  Appeals,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Young,  a  most  persuasive  advocate 
of  change  in  the  legal  profession,  recalled 
for  his  colleagues  the  wisdom  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  believed: 

The  dignity  and  stability  of  government  In 
all  Its  branches,  the  morals  of  the  people, 
and  every  blessing  of  society,  depend  so  much 
upon  an  upright  and  skillful  administration 
of  Justice,  that  the  judicial  power  ought  to 
be  distinct  from  both  the  legislature  and  the 
executive  .  .  .  The  judges  therefore  should  al- 
ways be  men  of  learning  and  expoience  In 
the  laws,  of  exemplary  morals,  great  pa- 
tience, calmness  and  attention:  their  minds 
should  not  be  distracted  with  Jarring  Inter- 
asts:  they  should  not  be  dependent  upon  any 
man  or  body  of  men.  .  .  . 

It  Is  with  great  pride  as  a  member  of 
the  Florida  Bar  Association  and  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  with  great 
expectations  for  the  State  of  Florida, 


that  I  present  the  text  of  the  runarks  of 
my  distinguished  coUea«ue,  Mr.  Burton 
Young: 

Spkbcb  Bkfork  Dadb  Coumtt  Bar 
AaaocuTXON 

The  last  seven  months  this  new  adminis- 
tration has  been  pounding  away  at  this  work 
of  heading  up  the  Florida  Bar  and  giving  It 
a  new  direction  .  .  .  one  we  would  like  to 
have  remembered  as  a  great  experiment.  It 
has  very  candidly  engulfed  our  very  being 
.  personally.  It  goes  with  me  everywhere 
and  I  feel  the  weight  of  its  responsibility 
every  conscious  moment. 

What  greatly  concerned  most  lawyers  and 
Judges  of  Florida  about  the  operation  of 
their  Florida  bar  was  something  that  can 
best  be  described  as  "detachment".  Many  of 
you  looked  upon  the  board  of  governors  as 
a  select  group  of  lawyers  who  did  their  thing 
In  their  own  mysterious  way. 

The  great  majority  of  the  lawyers  and 
Judges  of  Florida  thought  of  the  board  of 
governors  as  "them"  and  the  lawyers  with 
whom  we  practice  and  the  judges  with  whom 
we  judge  daUy  as  "us". 

Many  of  you  thought  the  organized  bar 
dldnt  really  give  a  damn  about  anything 
other  than  running  an  esotherlc  discipli- 
nary program,  a  C.L.E.  program  publishing  a 
magazine — which  you  sometimes  read — 
sometimes  not — and  extracting  S37.50  as 
dues  from  you  every  year. 

AU  of  us  recognized  that  the  internal  and 
public  relations  of  the  bar  was  terrible. 

There    was    a    dramatic    communications 

gap 

There  was  a  poor  legislative  policy.  The 
board  was  precluded  by  rule  from  becoming 
involved  In  the  legislative  sense  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  proposal  of  any  law  which 
affected  the  great  public  Interest.  Thus,  we  as 
a  bar.  b»oIated  ourselves  from  the  hurricane 
of  modem  society. 

The  lawyers  and  judges  of  the  bar  we 
thought,  resented  all  of  this.  We  thought  the 
lawyers  of  Florida  wanted  to  become  In- 
volved with  critical  Issues  of  the  day.  We 
thought  the  lawyers  and  Judges  wanted  to 
be  communicated  with  and  about  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Florida  bar. 

We  thought  that  there  should  be  a  new  day 
for  the  Florida  bar. 

The  overall  make-up  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors changed  somewhat.  A  great  majority 
of  those  deciding  to  remain  on  in  this  ad- 
ministration— with  this  new  approach — 
agreed,  and  they  agreed,  as  the  events  over 
these  past  months  indicated  by  actions  not 
just  in  words. 

The  Florida  bar — as  even  a  little  news- 
paper In  Clearwater  recently  commented 
editorially — has  acquired  a  new  vitality. 

What  win  become  of  it?  ...  1  hope  It  will 
be  remembered.  .  .  .  Indeed  I  pray  it  will  be 
remembered,  for  adding  a  new  dimension  to 
the  organized  bar  in  Florida,  one  that  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  obligation  of  the  lawyer 
and  judge  as  well  as  to  bis  welfare. 

And  It  Is  our  obligation  to  delve  headlong 
Into  critical  issues  that  have  been  so  long 
overlooked.  And  then  It  Is  our  obligation  to 
speak  out  and  spotlight — Indeed  expose 
wrongs  when  we  see  wrongs  committed  upon 
the  public — with  the  corresponding  obliga- 
tion to  be  constructive  and  become  path- 
finders to  Justice  and  to  light  that  path  for 
the  public  we  serve. 

So  we  changed  the  rule  that  the  Florida 
bar  can  not  endorse  or  sponsor  legislation 
that  affects  the  great  public  Interest.  The 
board  of  governors  now  considers  all  types  of 
legislation  proposed  by  all  types  of  Florida 
bar  committees  upon  whom  so  many  of  you 
now  serve. 

The  theme  is  "involvement" — and  the  law- 
yers and  judges  throughout  Florida  have  re- 
sponded magnificently  to  the  call. 
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W«  u  a  bar  h*ve  become  involved  not  sim- 
ply concerned  about  an  antlqxiated  penal  sys- 
tem, and  we  have  resolved  to  do  something 
about  It.  We  as  a  bar  recognize  our  obliga- 
tions regarding  a  Judiciary  that  had  ita 
genesis  In  a  revered  conatltutlon  but  was 
dragged  Into  the  political  arena.  We  have 
resolved  to  do  something  about  It. 

We  as  a  bar  have  recognized  ovir  obligation 
to  the  poor  who  are  being  denied  competent 
legal  services  because  they  are  poor.  We  have 
resolved  to  do  something  about  It. 

We  as  a  bar  recognize  an  obligation  to  be 
concerned  about  the  radical  left  who  by  vio- 
lence are  seeking  to  destroy  a  government 
created  for  liberty  and  to  throw  us  into  the 
Jaws  of  that  type  of  government  which  the 
radical  right  Is  preparing  for  us,  one  which 
will  suspend  this  liberty.  We  have  resolved 
to  do  something  about  It. 

We  as  a  bar  recognize  an  obligation  to  be 
concerned  about  the  poUutlon  plague  that 
threatens  mankind's  survival.  We  have  re- 
solved, through  law,  to  do  something  about 
It.  There  Is  so  much  more. 

Florida  bar  committees  are  struggling  with 
such  problems  that  affect  mankind  and  Its 
survival.  They  are  working  on  legislative  pro- 
posals running  the  gamut  from  protecting 
the  consumer  against  continued  abuses,  hu- 
manizing our  penal  system  to  laws  that  will 
help  to  Insure  the  purity  of  the  air  we 
breathe. 

Let's  talk  about  otir  Judges.  In  order  for 
me  to  prove  my  point.  Indulge  me  whUe  we 
use  a  personal  Identification  approach — or 
better  stated,  "There  but  for  the  grace  of 
God  go  I."  Say  you  have  been  Indicted  for 
something  you  know  you  haven't  done.  .  .  . 
Say  forgery  of  a  client's  name  on  a  satisfac- 
tion of  mortgage.  You  are  arraigned  and  you 
are  to  go  to  court  for  trial  in  two  weeks. 

You  are  obviously  upset,  you  found  out 
as  much  about  the  charges  as  you  can  .  .  . 
who  the  lawyer  that  opposes  you  will  be,  who 
the  Judge  is,  and  all  the  rest.  You  are  inno- 
cent and  you  wanted  to  make  sure  they  real- 
ize that  fact.  The  question  is  .  .  .  who  is  the 
Judge? 

You  find  out  and  you  are  not  pleased. 

It  Just  happens  that  it  turns  out  to  be 
the  local  campaign  treasurer  for  the  gover- 
nor in  his  last  campaign  for  ofBce.  He  hasn't 
been  there  long  and  you,  along  with  many 
others,  have  doubted  his  ability.  None  of 
you  are  sure,  but  you  have  doubted.  The 
thing  that  bothers  you  the  most  Is  that  you 
refused  to  give  him  a  contribution  for  the 
governor's  campaign. 

You  can't  be  Judged  for  that,  can  you  .  .  .? 
Well,  can  you?  Chances  are  it  Just  might 
worry  you.  .  .  .  And  worry  you  a  lot.  Wouldnt 
It  be  absurd  to  wind  up  a  felon — and  an  auto- 
matically s\isi>end€d  lawyer  with  its  at- 
tendant disgrace  for  something  you  dldnt 
do.  .  .  .  All  because  you  didn't  give  to  fi- 
nance the  gubernatorial  efforts  of  someone 
you  didn't  believe  In? 

Granted  this  Is  a  far  fetched  fairy  tale  type 
thing  that  probably  basnt  ever  happened, 
yet.  But  it  can  be  a  catalyst  to  your  Imagi- 
nation, because  It  Is  a  possibility.  We  then 
mvist  ask  ourselves :  Are  politically  appointed 
Judges  really  the  best  kind? 

It  has  been  said  that  over  76%  of  the 
judges  In  the  state  of  Florida  have  gotten  to 
the  bench  by  appointment.  Most  do  a  good 
job  .  .  .  but  some  do  Just  a  mediocre  Job  and 
some  do  a  poor  Job.  Let's  face  it,  it  is  down- 
right frightening  in  some  cases. 

Doubtless  you  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
cent governor's  disregard  for  making  use  of 
the  Florida  bar's  Judicial  screening  process — 
to  which  he  was  committed.  He  wanted  to 
name  who  he  wanted  .  .  .  and  he  did.  No 
holds  barred.  He  Just  did  it. 

There  is  nothing  written  anywhere  that 
says  that  be  cant  do  otherwise.  His  only 
guide  is  bis  conscience.  If  he  has  none  .  .  . 
or  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  from  all  of 


his  backers  becomes  too  strong,  then  out 
goes  any  dedication  to  principle  and  com- 
mitments and  In  comes  dedication  to  poli- 
tical longevity  or  political  practicality.  This 
Just  points  up  that  political  selection  and 
merit  selection  are  as  far  apart  as  heaven  la 
from  hell. 

We  need  to  change  this  system  because  it 
is  wrong;  and  the  administration  has  dedi- 
cated Itself  to  bring  forth  that  change.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  board  of  governors  at  their 
next  meeting  in  March  wlU  adopt  a  separate 
constitutional  amendment  dealing  only  with 
the  merit  selection  of  Judges.  We  can't  afford 
to  r\in  the  risk  of  tying  this  all-Important 
subject  to  an  all-encompassing  Judicial  ar- 
ticle that,  because  of  political  expediency, 
will  be  picked  at,  kicked  at.  and  spat  at, 
by  those  who  would  resist  change  regardless 
of  the  need  for  a  change. 

A  builder  of  this  country's  foundation, 
Thomas  Jefferson  put  it  this  way : 

The  dignity  and  stability  of  government 
in  all  Its  branches,  the  morals  of  the  (leople, 
and  every  blessing  of  society,  dep>end  so  much 
upon  an  upright  and  skillful  administration 
of  Justice,  that  the  Judicial  power  ought  to 
be  distinct  from  both  the  legislature  and 
the  executive  .  .  .  the  Judges  therefore  should 
always  be  men  of  learning  and  experience  in 
the  laws,  of  exemplary  morals,  great  patience, 
calnmess  and  attention:  Their  minds  should 
not  be  distracted  with  Jarring  Interests :  They 
should  not  be  dependent  upon  any  man  or 
body  of  men.  . . ." 

Nowhere  did  he  make  mention  of  selection 
of  Judges  or  in  fact  of  appointment  of  Judges. 
His  comments  would  seem  to  obviate  the 
need  to  stay  exclusively  away  from  those 
alternatives. 

Yes,  merit  selection  of  some  type  Is  the 
best  method.  The  election  and  apf>olntment 
of  Judges  Is  too  political  to  give  any  credence 
to  the  man's  qualifications  as  a  Judge  as 
opposed  to  his  capability  as  a  politician. 

What  Is  the  merit  selection  process?  It 
is  a  non-partisan  group  or  commission  of 
lawyers  and  non-lawyers  who  go  out  and 
seek  the  best  talent  available  for  Judicial 
appointment.  They  then  recommend  three 
names  to  the  appointing  authority — all  of 
whom  have  been  certified  competent — and 
the  appointing  authority  appoints  one. 

Some  worry  about  what  is  to  be  done  with 
those  men  that  a  commission  has  approved. 
Wouldnt  they  be  in  office  till  they  die  or 
get  tired  of  the  Job?  That  Unt  the  solu- 
tion. 

With  merit  selection,  we  must  build  In  a 
method  of  checks  and  balances  that  will 
authorize  us  to  go  back  and  re-evaluate  the 
Judges  who  are  on  the  bench.  They  must 
be  kept  within  the  people's  reach.  If  they 
arent  living  up  to  the  higher  standards  that 
I  hope  we  can  establish  .  .  .  then  we  will 
replace  them  with  someone  who  can.  In  this 
way  we  are  taking  a  political  label  from  their 
candidacy.  They  are  being  Judged  on  how 
they  are  doing  their  Job.  That  is  all  they 
are  being  Judged  on. 

Merit  selection  is  the  only  way  that  we 
can  assure  the  people  of  Florida  that  they 
have  competent  Judges  and  this  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  improving  the  sanctity  of 
the  law. 

The  other  half  of  the  coin  is  overall  Judi- 
cial reform. 

At  the  board  of  governor's  meeting  in 
Tampa  ten  days  ago,  we  heard  a  proposal  by 
a  Florida  bar  committee  regarding  another 
article  V.  As  expected.  It  did  receive  some 
batting  annmd.  We  heard  from  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  Richard  Pettlgrew,  on  his 
beliefs  regarding  Judicial  reform.  He  is  In 
favor  and  said  so.  He  wants  us,  the  Florida 
bar,  to  get  off  our  indecisions  and  do  some- 
thing .  .  .  become  leaders  In  the  battle. 

Bring  it  to  the  people.  ThU  we  ftUly  in- 
tend to  do  and  we  are  going  to  continue 


fighting  this  article  V  battle  until  we  achieve 
some  results. 

I  am  confident  that  we  will  produce  a 
Judicial  article  that  will  Improve  our  pres- 
ent system.  I  am  Just  as  oonfldent  that  the 
Legislature  will  modify  It,  and  if  their  sur- 
gery is  not  too  dramatic  to  defeat  its  true 
purpose,  we  will  bring  to  Florldlana  an  op- 
portunity to  update  our  Judicial  system. 

But  even  vrlth  the  most  up  to  date  admin- 
istrative procedures  our  population  explo- 
sion will  put  us  In  trouble  soon  again  with 
crowded  dockets,  and  a  resultant  slow  down 
of  Justice. 

We  must  address  ourselves  to  the  whole 
problem.  Simply,  we  are  Judging  in  areas 
that   we   have   no   business   in. 

Trained  sociologists  should  be  handling 
juvenile,  marital,  child  custody,  and  adop- 
tion problems — not  Judges  of  the  circuit 
court — the  highest  trial  court  in  our  state. 
If  we  Just  retained  enforcement  powers  over 
these  matters.  Just  Imagine  the  extent  of  the 
Judicial  manjKiwer  that  would  become  avail- 
able for  pure  Judging. 

In  the  criminal  field,  a  Judge  should  hot 
be  tinkering  with  a  man's  life  past  the  con- 
viction stage.  It  is  an  affront  to  society  that 
we  permit  a  person  with  perhaps  not  one 
course  in  psychology  or  sociology  to  merely 
look  at  a  person's  past  record  after  con- 
viction and  then  deciding  how  long  a  per- 
son should  be  Jailed,  if  at  all,  for  proper 
puiLlshment  and  rehabilitation.  This  Is  not 
only  archaic — it  Is  darn  silly.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  society  puts  up  with  it. 

Then,  these  are  the  things  we  must  face 
i^>  to.  As  Judges  and  lawyers  we  cannot  be 
content  to  rely  upon  precedent  when  the 
sands  of  time  exposed  the  fallacies  that  gave 
rise  to  that  precedent.  We  must  accept  real- 
ity and  acconmiodate  our  thinking  to  cope 
with  Its  problems. 

We  remember  otir  noble  past.  Wasn't  it  bo 
many  of  our  professional  forebearers  who 
banded  together  one  hot  summer  day  in 
Philadelphia  in  1776  and  mutually  pledged 
to  each  "our  lives,  our  fortune,  and  our 
sacred  honor."  Because  they  believed  that 
people  had  a  right  to  co-exist  with  each 
other  as  free  men.  They  believed  that  all 
men  were  created  equal  and  had  a  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
which  were  described  and  indelibly  inscribed 
by  these  lawyers  as  inalienable  rights,  rights 
that  his  government  was  bound  to  respect. 
Rights  borne  of  oppression,  but  nourished 
by  courage. 

What  of  the  Websters,  the  Henrys,  the 
Marshalls,  the  Bryans,  the  Darrows,  the 
Holmes,  the  Warrens  who  made  the  law, 
defended  the  law,  or  Interpreted  the  law  for 
peoples'  rights  as  they  saw  it? 

But  the  problem,  my  colleagues.  Is  that 
some  say  times  have  changed.  What  they 
preached  ...  we  fail  to  follow.  And  the 
disparity  Is  between  those  words,  inalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, and  fact.  We  have  been  challenged 
in  this  day  as  never  before  by  our  young, 
because  they  see  that  disparity,  in  what  has 
become  known  as  the  establishment.  They 
resent  the  establishment  for  a  disease  they 
don't  care  to  inherit.  The  disease  as  they 
see  It  Is  hypocrisy. 

We  would  do  ourselves  and  our  profession 
a  great  disservice  if  we  were  to  dismiss  this 
challenge  as  the  irresponsible  and  immature 
activities  of  youth  or  of  the  radicals  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  This  is  the  Ume  for  our 
profession,  we  who  are  the  disciples  of  a 
free  and  orderly  society,  law  for  and  with 
justice  to  live  up  to  our  faith  by  giving  ot 
ourselves.  We  must  give  our  full  talents  to 
the  cause  of  improving  but  still  preserving 
our  ctxertshed  profession  and  tills  nation's 
democratic  processes  by  deeds  and  not  by 
words.  This  Is  our  quest. 

It  Is  for  our  "sacred  honor." 

BiTRTON   YouNO,   President, 

The  Florida  Bar. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  the  Speaker  on  Thurs- 
day. February  25,  1971,  the  Chair  de- 
clares a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  to  receive  the  former  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  42  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECEPTION  OF  FORMER  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  behalf  of  the  Chair 
and  of  the  Chamber,  I  consider  it  a  high 
honor  and  a  distinct  personal  privilege 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  so 
many  of  our  former  Members  and  col- 
leagues as  may  be  present  here  for  this 
occasion.  We  all  pause  to  welcome  them, 
'niis  is  a  bipartisan  affair,  and  in  that 
spirit  the  Chair  is  going  to  recognize 
the  floor  leaders  of  both  parties. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 

BOOGS). 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
happy  duty  for  me.  Today,  we  inaugurate 
a  custom  which  I  trust  will  become  an 
annual  event  of  recessing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  in  order  to  extend  a 
warm  and  a  friendly  welcome  back  to 
Members  who  have  served  in  this  great 
body. 

I  am  very  happy  that  two  very  distin- 
guished former  Members,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Hays,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Judd,  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  together 
in  a  formal  organization  those  Members 
who  are  still  alive  who  at  one  time  or 
another  were  our  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  Raybum,  who  served  as  Speaker 
longer  than  any  man  In  the  history  of 
this  Republic,  said  on  many  occasions 
that  to  be  selected  by  one's  constituents 
to  serve  one  term  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  an  honor  that  words 
were  Inadequate  to  describe.  To  be 
elected  and  reelected  and  reelected  was 
an  even  greater  honor. 

And  why?  Because  it  comes  to  few 
men  and  few  women  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  this 
great  country,  to  have  some  voice  In  the 
determination  of  the  direction  of  and 
the  preservation  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  First  Con- 
gress convened  in  Philadelphia  in  1789  to 
this  very  date,  the  number  of  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  this  Chamber 
is  still  very,  very  small.  It  is  an  honor 
and  a  distinction  that  has  come  to  few 
men  and  few  women. 

I  think  I  express  the  feeling  of  both 
my  Republican  colleagues  and  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  when  I  welcome  back 
to  be  with  us  again  the  Members  who 
have  served  here. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember 
when  the  late  great  (General  MacArthur 
addressed  a  joint  session  here  he  used 
the  old  saying  that  "Old  Soldiers  never 
die,  they  just  fade  away."  Well,  old  Con- 
gressmen never  die,  they  Just  fade  away— 
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and  fortunately  some  of  them  take  a 
long  time  to  faide  away,  because  among 
those  whom  we  welcome  here  today  is 
the  Honorable  Earl  H.  Beshlin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  served  in  this  body  in  the 
First  World  War  from  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  who  on  the  28th  day 
of  April  of  this  year  will  celebrate  his 
101st  birthday. 

I  hope  all  of  our  former  Members  and 
all  of  our  present  Members  will  equal 
that  record. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  now 
pleased  to  recognize  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  indeed  happy  to  welcome  so  many 
friends  and  former  colleagues  back  to 
the  Chamber.  We  hope  and  trust,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  has  said,  that 
this  will  be  an  annual  affair,  and  on 
each  and  every  occasion  you  will  be  as 
welcome  in  the  future  as  you  are  here 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  somewhat 
eventful  week  in  the  Capitol  Building.  It 
started  off  with  a  big  bang  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol,  but  yesterday,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  tried  out  one  of  our  new 
House  rules — recorded  teller  voting.  In- 
stead of  being  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, we  were  reds  and  greens.  The  re- 
sult was  something  like  a  professional 
ice  hockey  match  with  the  players  being 
blindfolded.  The  score  was:  Reds,  212; 
Greens,  179;  injured,  44. 

Now  we  have  our  first  alumni  day,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  have  been  wondering  who 
would  show  up.  We  have  a  great  many 
distingiiished  alumni:  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  former  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  and  a  great  many  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  group  we  affec- 
tionately call  "the  other  body."  We  do 
welcome  each  and  every  one  of  you  under 
the  5 -minute  rule. 

Despite  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  you  will  find  that  things 
really  have  not  changed  a  great  deal. 
In  most  cases  we  disagree  without  being 
disagreeable.  Democrats  vote  with  Re- 
publicans, and  Republicans  vote  with 
Democrats.  You  will  find,  as  you  sit  here 
now,  that  Members  sitting  in  the  back 
of  the  Chamber  seldom  listen  to  the 
speaker  who  is  making  his  remarks — I 
doubt  if  that  will  ever  change.  But,  fun- 
damentally, you  wiU  find  this  body  is  still 
the  people's  House. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  tradition  that 
we  must  hold  dear  in  the  years  ahead. 

All  of  you  who  are  alumni  here  today 
contributed  your  share  to  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  this  body  as  the  people's 
House.  Those  of  us  here  today  and  those 
who  will  be  here  tomorrow  have  a  special 
obligation  to  make  certain  that  tradition, 
that  principle,  is  carried  on  forever. 

I  conclude  by  congratulating  our  most 
distinguished  alumnus,  the  former  Rep- 
resentative Mr.  Beshlin,  on  being  here  on 
this  auspicious  occasion.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  mentioned  when  he 
served.  He  did  not,  however,  mention 
that  he  was  a  Democrat  and  a  prohibi- 
tionist. I  do  not  know  what  significance 
that  is,  but  nevertheless  despite  his  party 


label  or  party  labels  we  do  consider  hitw 
the  most  distingiiished  guest  of  all  of  the 
alumni  here  with  us  today. 

[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  now  directs 
the  Clerk  to  call  the  roll  of  former  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  of  former 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  the  fol- 
lowing former  Members  answered  to 
their  names: 

John  O.  Alexander,  Minnesota. 
Miles  Algood,  Alabama. 
Robert  T.  Ashmore,  South  Carolina. 
William  H.  Avery,  Kansas. 
WillUm  H.  Ayres,  Ohio. 
Carl  a.  Bacbmann,  West  Virginia. 
Joseph  W.  Barr,  Indiana. 
Robert  R.  Barry,  New  York. 
Laurie  Battle,  Alabants. 
Marlon  T.  Bennett,  Missouri. 
Earl  H.  Beshlin,  Pennsylvania. 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  Ohio. 
James  E.  Bromwell,  Iowa. 
Charles  H.  Brown,  Missouri. 
Charles  B.  Brownson,  Indiana. 
Maurice  Q.  Bumslde,  West  Virginia. 
Prank  L.  Chelf ,  Kentticky. 
Victor  Chrlstgau,  Minnesota. 
Jeffrey  Cohelan,  California. 
W.  Sterling  Cole,  New  York. 
Frank  Carlson,  Kansas. 
Olenn  Cunningham,  Nebraska, 
Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Maryland. 
Lawrence  Curtis,  Massachusetts. 
Colgate  W.  Darden,  Virginia. 
Vincent  J.  Dellay,  New  Jersey. 
Ken  W.  Dyal,  California. 
Clyde  T.  Ellis,  Arkansas. 
Phil  Ferguson,  Oklahoma. 
Homer  Ferguson,  Michigan. 
John  Foley,  Maryland. 
Ed  Foreman,  New  Mexico. 
Ellsworth  Foote,  Connecticut. 
George  M.  Orant,  Alabama. 
Robert  Hale,  Maine. 
George  V.  Hansen,  Idaho. 
Porter  Hardey,  Jr..  Virginia. 
William  Henry  Harrison,  Wyoming. 
Brooks  Hays,  Arkansas. 
Don  Hayworth,  Michigan. 
William  E.  Hess,  Ohio. 
Pat  Hillings,  California. 
Evan  Howell,  Illinois. 
Edouard  V.  Izac,  California. 
Harry  P.  Jeffrey,  Ohio. 
Edward  H.  Jenlson,  Illinois. 
W.  Pat  Jennings,  Virginia. 
Calvin  D.  Johnson,  Illinois. 
Glen  D.  Johnson,  Oklahoma. 
Jed  Johnson,  Oklahoma. 
George  Meader,  Michigan. 
Walter  H.  Judd,  Minnesota. 
Frank  M.  Karsten,  MlsslssippL 
Edna  F.  Kelly,  New  York. 
Eugene  J.  Keogb,  New  York. 
David  S.  King,  Utah. 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  North  Dakota. 
Horace  R.  Komegay,  North  Carolina. 
Melvln  Laird,  Wisconsin. 
Harold  O.  Lovre,  South  Dakota. 
CUfford  G.  Mclntlre,  Maine. 
Hervey  G.  Machen.  Maryland. 
John  C.  Mackle,  Michigan. 
Chester  E.  Merrow,  New  Hampshire. 
Walter  H.  MoeUer,  Ohio. 
Abraham  J.  Multer,  New  York. 
F.  Jay  Nimtz,  Indiana. 
Frank  C,  Osmers,  Jr.,  New  Jersey. 
Howard  W.  Pollock,  Alaska. 
James  Quigley,  Pennsylvania. 
Robert  Ramspeck,  Georgia. 
Benjamin  Relfel,  South  Dakota. 
John  M.  Robeion,  Jr.,  Kentucky. 
Byron  G.  Rogers.  Colorado. 
J.  T.  Rirtherford,  Texas. 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg,  Wisconsin. 
Gordon  H.  Scherer,  Ohio. 
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Carlton  R.  SlcUes,  Maryland. 
Alfred  D.  SlemlnsU,  New  Jersey. 
James  V.  Smith,  Oklahoma. 
Lynn  Stalbaum,  Wisconsin. 
Prank  L.  Sundstrom,  New  Jersey. 
Anthony  Taurtello,  New  York. 
Clark  Thompson,  Texas. 
James  £.  Van  Zandt,  Pennsylvania. 
Harold  H.  Velde,  Illinois. 
Philip  H.  Weaver,  Nebraska. 
Basil  L.  Whltener,  North  Carolina. 
John  Bell  WUUams,  Mississippi. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  announce  that  any  Member  whose 
name  was  not  called  may  step  to  the 
well,  and  his  name  will  be  called. 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  1,  I  was  recorded  as  being  absent. 
I  am  present  and  would  like  to  be  so 
recorded. 

Mr.  COHEIiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  annoimce  that  I  am  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  With  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  present  a  quorum  is  al- 
ways present. 

Mr.  CLYDE  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  announce  my  presence. 

Mr.  BEN  REIFEL.  I  am  present.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON.  I  am  pres- 
ent, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  PAT  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
announce  my  presence. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  announce  my  presence. 

Mr.  CHKIiF.  Present,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Present,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  announces 
that  83  former  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  answered  to  their 
names. 

The  Chair  desires  to  announce  now 
that  it  will  be  his  purpose  to  recognize 
for  1  hour  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
time  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Hays,  on  behalf  of  the  majority  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Judd,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority. 

Before  recognizing  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  the  Chair  desires  to  state  that 
the  Chair  would  like  to  recognize  several 
Members  whose  names  have  been  called 
but.  imfortunately,  they  are  not  all 
present.  However.  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  this  is  the  anniversary  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  March  4, 1789. 

In  that  first  Congress,  the  first  person 
ever  to  be  elected  Speaker  was  the  Honor- 
able Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1947,  when  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg  IV,  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  original  Speak- 
er, was  present. 

The  Chair  would  also,  before  recogniz- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Hays,  to  call  to  the  chair  to  represent 
from  the  chair  former  Members,  a  very 
distinguished  former  Member,  the  Honor- 
able Colgate  Darden,  not  only  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  but  a  former  Ctov- 
emor  of  the  great  State  of  Virginia  and 
a  former  president  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 


The  Chair  now  recognizes  for  1  hour 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  BROOKS  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  to  yield  one-half  of  the  time 
to  my  dear,  longtime  friend  and  former 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, Mr.  Judd. 

What  one  hears  in  conversations 
sometimes  is  very  interesting,  and  is  not 
always  complimentary.  Today  in  a  con- 
versation between  two  of  my  colleagues 
who  served  with  me  In  the  Hoose.  when 
it  was  announced  that  I  had  laryngitis 
and  was  unable  to  spetik,  one  of  them 
said,  "It  is  too  bad  that  ailment  could 
not  have  been  with  him  more  often  when 
he  was  a  sitting  Member  of  the  House." 

And  then  what  I  heard  two  farmers 
say  when  they  walked  away  from  my 
speech  at  Solgohachia,  Conway  County, 
one  said,  "Old  Brooks  could  have  done 
worse."  And  the  other  one  said,  "Yes. 
if  he  had  had  more  time." 

It  would  be  Impossible,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  me  to  thank  everyone  who  has  added 
to  the  enjosmient  of  this  occasion,  and 
to  the  conditions  that  make  it  auspicious. 
Just  as  the  convening  of  the  Congress 
nine  score  and  two  years  ago  today  was 
historic,  we  believe,  as  was  so  well  said 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
BoGGS),  that  the  meeting  of  this  group 
today  is  historic.  We  come  in  a  rather 
humble  mood.  I  think,  to  greet  those  of 
you  who  still  share  responsibilities  for 
legislative  policy,  not  only  to  thank  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders  and 
the  Speaker  for  the  work  they  have  done 
to  make  this  possible,  but  to  such  leaders 
as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHWENGEL) ,  who  Is  wlth  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Historical  Society,  who  has  taken  an 
avid  interest  in  what  we  are  doing,  be- 
lieving that  this  has  real  significance 
from  the  standpoint  of  history.  We  want 
to  help  to  inform  the  people  of  the 
United  States  about  our  Congress.  We 
will  not  be  a  propaganda  agency.  Our 
bylaws  provide  that  we  are  to  be  com- 
pletely nonpartisan  and  nonpolitlcal.  We 
will  not  lobby.  We  are  a  tax-exempt 
organization.  We  will  engage  in  research 
if  the  Congress  asks  us  to,  and  make 
available  to  the  Congress  any  Informa- 
tion that  we  have,  but  our  work  will 
always  be  consistent  with  the  policies  of 
the  Congress  and  with  its  purposes. 

We  believe  it  will  be  possible.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  los  working  in  conjimction 
with  George  Washington  University — 
and  conversations  have  already  been 
begim  with  some  of  the  faculty  to  in- 
augurate an  educational  progr&m  to 
acquaint  young  people  with  the  legis- 
lative process.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  in  mind. 

I  regard  it  as  a  special  privilege  to  be 
able  to  ^eak  to  you  today.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  will  have  the  privilege  on  this 
occasion,  although  I  assume  I  wiU,  of 
revising  and  extending  my  remarks. 
One  of  the  things  that  I  have  cherished 
most  is  the  recollection  of  how  that  im- 
proves one's  addresses,  to  be  able  to  re- 
write speeches  after  you  have  delivered 
them. 

I  was  recently  Invited  to  speak  before 
a  reunion  of  my  college  group  and, 
warmed  by  the  presence  of  loved  friends 
of  other  days,  I  became  poetic.  I  should 


not  have.  I  should  have  learned  my 
lesson.  I  should  have  remembered  the 
words  of  Walter  Hines  Page,  who  said: 
Next  to  fried  food,  the  South  bad  suffered 
most  from  oratory. 

But  I  became  poetic. 
I  quoted  the  beautiful  lines  of  Margaret 
Sangster: 

The  romance  land  of  Yesterday — 

It  sometimes,  almost,  seems 
As  if  our  outstretched  fingers  may 

Half  touch  Its  vanished  dreams! 
A  broken  song,  a  scrap  of  lace. 

A  faded  rose,  a  sigh. 
May  bring  us.  swiftly,  face  to  face 

With  all  that  has  passed  by! 

Ain't  that  pretty! 

I  like  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  appro- 
priate. But  you  can  imagine  how  I  felt, 
not  knowing  that  my  speech  was  being 
reported  for  posterity,  to  pick  up  a 
magazine  a  few  days  later,  and  to  see  my 
speech  reproduced,  except  that  beautiful 
part:  "The  romance  land  of  yesterday," 
did  not  read  like  that — it  said,  "The 
Romans  landed  yesterday." 

So  you  can  see  why  I  have  become 
nostalgic  about  the  custom  of  and  use  of 
the  Congress  in  giving  us  an  opportunity 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks. 

While  I  am  in  a  nostalgic  mood,  I 
might  recall  the  first  speech  I  ever  made 
in  this  Chamber.  I  had  been  here  6 
months  and  I  had  not  heard  my  voice.  My 
people  knowing  my  garrulousness 
thought  I  was  ill.  But  after  6  months,  I 
summoned  up  the  courage  to  address  the 
Speaker  and  I  spoke  for  5  minutes.  I 
could  hardly  wait  to  get  the  Record  the 
next  morning  to  see  how  my  maiden 
speech  looked  in  print.  There  it  was,  ex- 
actly £us  I  had  delivered  it — except  that 
it  was  attributed  not  to  Mr.  Hays  of 
Arkansas  but  to  Mr.  Harris  of  Arkansas. 

I  rushed  in  to  the  Record  Clerk's  oflElce 
and  gave  him  a  scolding — a  little  out  of 
character.  I  believe— but  finally  I 
apologized  and  I  said.  "Oh,  my,  we  all 
make  mistakes.  I  am  terribly  sorry  I 
spoke  like  that  to  you  in  a  moment  of 
heat  and  indignation.  Please  forgive  me." 
He  said.  "That  is  all  right,  Mr.  Hays— 
you  should  have  heard  Mr.  Harris!" 

I  want  at  this  time  to  claim  the  priv- 
ilege of  reintroducing  our  oldest  Mem- 
ber. He  has  been  identified,  but  I  want 
to  supplement  what  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  had  to  say.  Longevity, 
much  as  we  would  like  to  claim  that  it  is 
due  to  Democratic  afi&liations  is  not  at- 
tributable to  that.  It  might  interest  you 
to  know  that  it  is  attributable  to  being  a 
Member  of  the  Congress.  The  mortality 
statistics  do  Indicate  that  Members  of 
Congress  live  longer  than  non-Members 
of  Congress.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said, 
unless  one  wants  to  be  technical,  that 
E>emocrats  live  longer,  because  we  also 
have  as  a  Member  of  the  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  a  centenarian  named 
Maurice  Thatcher  who  is  only  4  months 
younger  than  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  was  Introduced,  and  he  Is  a 
Republican  from  Kentucky. 

So  I  hope  my  Republican  friends  will 
rest  at  ease — that  we  are  claiming  no 
greater  longevity. 

I  think  at  this  point  we  should  present 
him,  because  I  fear  in  the  confusion  of 
the  roUcall  that  he  was  not  identified. 
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Yes,  we  do  want  to  hear  from  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  Mr.  E^rl  H.  Besh- 
lln  of  Pennsylvania,  who  is  101  years  old. 
Mr.  BESHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  is  not  a  lie,  but  a 
very  joyful  and  forceful  truth. 

It  is  more  than  50  years  since  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  a  Member  of 
this,  the  greatest  legislative  body  in  the 
world.  I  am  reminded  somewhat  of  what 
(^rl  Sandburg  related,  what  Lincoln  said 
to  a  friend  of  his.  a  neighbor,  who  called 
on  him  shortly  after  he  entered  the  White 
House.  He  said,  "Mr.  President,  how  do 
you  like  being  President?"  "Well,"  he 
said,  "You  have  heard  the  story  about 
the  man  who  was  tarred  and  feathered 
and  ridden  out  of  town  on  a  rail."  "Well" 
he  said,  "I  can  assure  you  I  would  rather 
walk."  That  was  the  end  of  the  incident. 
I  remember  the  days,  and  particularly 
the  8th  day  of  January  1918,  when  the 
late  lamented  Woodrow  Wilson  then 
President  of  the  United  States  spoke  be- 
fore this  body  and  declared  the  efforts  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  Is  an  optimist  in  these 
days  of  trouble  at  home  and  abroad. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  faith  in  the  great 
body  of  American  people,  and  that  they 
eventually  through  their  Representatives 
will  handle  and  dispose  of  the  trouble- 
some questions  that  now  confront  us. 

I  am  delighted  to  come  back  here.  I 
will  not  say  I  will  be  here  in  the  next 
100  years,  but  I  hope  if  I  am  not,  most  of 
you  will  be.  I  thank  you  again. 

Mr.  BROOKS  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
I  feel  like  a  mere  stripling.  But  we  all 
know  that  our  ages  are  a  matter  of  public 
record,  and  you  only  have  to  look  at  the 
record  to  see  that  I  was  bom  in  1898.  I 
think  sometimes  the  newspapers  overdo 
it.  Recently,  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  newspaper 
announced  a  Baptist  meeting.  The  ar- 
ticle stated,  "The  meeting  will  be  ad- 
dressed by  Charles  Warren,  Ph.  D.,  John 
Shoemaker,  D.D.,  and  Brooks  Hays  72." 
[Laughter.] 

We  are  all  heartened  by  this  demon- 
stration. I  would  like  to  claim  the  priv- 
ilege of  presenting  to  you  Miles  Allgood, 
who  is  93  years  of  age,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLGOOD.  If  there  is  anybody 
here  who  is  happier  than  I  am  today,  It 
Is  somebody  who  is  older  than  I  am.  I 
never  once  dreamed  that  I  would  be  back 
here  again  when  I  left  36  years  ago.  So 
you  can  see  why  I  am  happy.  I  am  in 
good  health,  I  have  a  sweet  wife,  and  I 
have  plenty  of  friends. 

I  should  like  to  teU  you  an  Incident 
that  happened  at  a  meeting  of  Method- 
ists. The  Methodists,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  have  a  love  feast  at  their  an- 
nual conferences.  This  is  a  love  feast  to- 
day. In  the  love  feast  on  the  occasion  of 
which  I  speak  there  was  one  old  man  a 
very  old  man.  who  had  not  given  his  ex- 
perience. The  man  who  was  in  charge 
Mid.  "Brother  Slaughter,  don't  you  love 
the  Lord  and  have  some  experience  to 
give 

Old  Dr.  Slaughter  raised  up  and  said, 
1  love  everybody.  I  love  everybody.  I 
naven't  an  enemy  in  the  worid,  I  haven't 
an  enemy  in  the  worid." 

The  moderator  said.  "How  do  you 
raow^  Brother  Slaughter,  that  you 
oavent  an  enemy  in  the  world?" 
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He  said.  "I  have  outlived  all  the  dam 
rascals."  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BROOKS  HAYS.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  from 
a  big  family,  and  my  father  used  tto  say, 
after  we  had  gone  away  and  were  com- 
ing back  for  a  family  reunion,  "I  am 
always  glad  to  have  you  come  home  for 
a  short  visit."  And  we  are  glad,  believe 
me,  that  we  have  been  Invited  back  here 
for  a  short  visit. 

At  the  outset,  I  may  say  that  several 
people  have  said,  "What  is  this  Former 
Members  of  Congress  about?  What  are 
they  trying  to  do?"  I  can  see  how  some- 
body might  think  this  organization  was 
trying  to  set  itself  up  as  a  fifth  or  a  sixth 
wheel  of  the  Congress  to  look  over  the 
shoulders  of  sitting  Members  and  tell 
them  what  they  should  do  or  not  do 
Of  course,  that  is  not  true.  There  may 
be  some  of  our  Members  who  plan  to  run 
again  for  office,  but  our  bylaws  require 
that,  if  a  man  runs  for  a  national  ofBce 
his  membership  will  be  suspended,  and 
if  he  is  elected  and  sworn  in,  the  member- 
ship is  terminated. 

All  former  Members  have  learned  that 
when  you  are  moved  from  the  center  of 
thmgs  to  the  periphery,  whether  the  shift 
is  voluntary  or  involuntary,  there  is  both 
a  relief  and  a  wrench.  You  do  not  have 
any  direct  responsibility  for  the  legis- 
lative actions  of  the  Congress,  but  your 
interest  in  your  country  and  your  love 
for  it  and  concern  for  its  well-being  are 
no  less.  So  we  former  Members  have— if 
you  wish  to  call  it  that— a  certain  nos- 
talgia. It  is  good  for  us,  I  am  sure  to 
have  a  chance  once  In  a  while  to  come 
back  and  renew  friendships  and  associa- 
tions with  those  with  whom  we  worked 
formerly  on  enormously  important  is- 
sues—sometimes winning,  sometimes 
losing.  It  was  too  bad  not  to  have  some 
means  by  which  these  feUowships  and 
friendships  could  be  continued  and  even 
enriched. 

I  heard— I  cannot  tell  stories  like 
Brooks  Hays,  nobody  can— of  a  lady  tak- 
ing her  first  plane  ride,  and  she  was  a 
little  apprehensive,  as  ahnost  everybody 
is  on  that  first  ride.  After  a  while  they 
came  into  a  violent  storm  and  the  plane 
was  tossed  aroimd.  She  turned  to  a 
clergyman  sitting  next  to  her  and  said- 
"You  are  a  man  of  God.  Can't  you  do 
something  about  this?"  He  replied, 
"Madam,  I  am  in  sales,  not  manage- 
ment." 

We  former  Members  of  Congress  are 
not  in  management,  nor  are  we  trying  to 
be,  but  we  are  in  sales  of  the  Congress 
We  believe  in  this  institution  and  we 
want  to  support  it.  We  all  know  that 
throughout  our  country  there  are  attacks 
upon  our  Government,   and  especially 
upon  the  Congress.  If  it  does  not  do  right 
away  what  somebody  wants,  they  say  the 
Congress  is  not  listening.  Yes,  it  is  listen- 
ing but  it  does  not  necessarily  agree,  and 
it  must  make  its  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
its  judgment.  Somehow  some  people  have 
not  understood  the  great  achievement  of 
our   forefathers,    which    was    that    the 
people   could   elect   their   Govenmxent 
through  the  ballot  box.  that  decisions 
would  be  made  by  their  own  representa- 
tives chosen   by   them,   responsible   to 
them,  and  replaceable  by  them  every  2 


years— or  6  years.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
body. 

If  they  were  denied  the  right  to  be 
heard,  as  our  forefathers  were  denied  the 
rights  of  other  British  citizens— some- 
times revolution  is  necessary.  But  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  in  this  country  who 
is  being  denied  the  right  to  be  heard. 
If  my  ideas  do  not  win  a  majority  in  the 
free  market  place  of  ideas,  should  they 
be  accepted?  We  will  fight  for  the  right 
of  dissident  minorities  to  exercise  their 
proper  minority  right  to  be  heard  and  to 
ti-y  to  become  the  majority.  But  some 
seem  to  think  minority  rights  include 
mmority  rule.  No.  It  is  because  we  want 
to  preserve  the  right  to  dissent  that 
violence  has  to  be  repressed. 

PrequenUy  one  runs  into  such  misun- 
derstandings. Sometimes  I  think  we  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  Congress  and 
have  some  knowledge  of  our  legislative 
processes  can  do  the  explaining  of  our 
form  of  Government  better  than  sitting 
Members.  Perhaps  we  can  help  people  to 
understand  why  what  may  look  like 
cumbersome  or  clumsy  ways  of  doing 
things  in  the  Congress  is  one  of  the  basic 
assurances  that  too  great  power  Is  not 
concentrated  in  Government  at  the 
expense  of  the  people. 

When  I,  as  a  sitting  Member,  attempted 
to  explain  the  Congress,  many  figured  I 
had  some  personal  ax  to  grind  There 
must  be  some  ulterior  objective  that  I 
was  angling  for  like  my  own  reelection. 

That  is  not  so  much  the  case  with  us 
former  Members.  We  have  a  hope  that 
we  can  be  helpful  to  this  country  by  ex- 
plaining the  legislative  process  as  it  Is, 
and  by  making  ourselves  available  to 
students  of  Government,  for  example  to 
graduate  students,  who  are  writing  a  the- 
sis on  some  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
What  scholars  have  to  do  generaUy  Is 
read  each  other's  books  or  Just  read  de- 
bates and  votes  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  But  the  things  that  really  went 
on,  who  said  what  to  whom,  the  actual 
way  In  which  a  democratic  legislative 
body  operates— that  is  not  in  the  books, 
only  the  Members  who  made  the  history 
know  that. 

I^rhaps  the  most  Important  function 
of  Former  Members  of  Congress  which 
we  hope  to  carry  out  if  we  can  get  funds 
now  that  we  have  a  tax  exemption,  is  in 
the  field  of  oral  history.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample,  the  recorded  memories  of  the  late 
great  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  He  played  a 
vital  role  in  some  of  the  most  important 
steps  taken  by  our  country  in  the  last  50 
years.  We  who  knew  him  know  he  would 
not  sit  down  to  write  out  his  knowledge  of 
what  happened,  and  how.  How  tragic  it  is 
that  somebody  who  knew  how  to  ask  the 
nght  questions  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  down  with  him  for  10  or  15 
hours  and  get  a  tape  recording  of  his 
memories,  to  be  made  available,  at  such 
times  as  he  prescribed,  for  the  historians, 
for  the  professors,  for  the  students. 

This  sort  of  record  could  be  especially 
valuable  for  the  representatives  of  almost 
70  newly  independent  countries  which 
have  come  into  existence  since  1946.  Most 
of  them  call  themselves  and  want  to  be 
Republics.  They  come  to  the  United 
States  to  learn,  and  what  they  read  Is 
"canned"  stuff.  Somewhere  there  ought 
to  be  available  to  them  the  personal  rec- 
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ollections  of  how  this  or  that  really 
was  accomplished — not  by  shenanigans 
or  improper  measures,  but  by  person  to 
person  discussion,  and  persuasion.  Some- 
times pressures,  too,  are  a  part  of  it.  We 
all  know  that  is  the  way  a  free  govern- 
ment operates. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  greatly  in- 
terested in  this.  It  says  it  does  not  have 
the  funds  to  finance  taking  of  these  oral 
histories,  but  of  course  it  would  like  to 
be  the  repository  of  the  oral  histories, 
especially  of  key  people  like  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum. 

The  beloved  former  Speaker,  John  Mc- 
Cormack,  is  not  going  to  write  his  recol- 
lections in  detail,  but  almost  certainly  he 
would  record  them  on  tape.  It  will  be 
too  bad  for  history  and  for  our  coimtry 
if  all  that  is  in  his  mind  is  not  recorded 
and  made  available  for  those  who  study 
government  in  the  decades  ahead. 

There  are  men  like  Carl  Vinson  and 
Carl  Durham  who  played  decisive  roles 
in  the  development  of  our  armed  forces 
and  of  atomic  energy.  There  is  Howard 
Smith,  who  for  many  years  was  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee.  There  was  not 
much  which  took  place  here  in  some  30 
years  that  he  did  not  have  a  hand  in. 

Former  Members  of  Congress  are  not 
trying  to  influence  present-day  legisla- 
tion. Our  bylaws  forbid  it  from  taking 
any  position  on  any  public  issue  or  lobby- 
ing for  or  agsunst  any  particular  piece 
of  legislation  or  any  particular  individ- 
ual running  for  office.  We  just  want  to  be 
helpful  to  some  extent  to  the  Congress 
and  our  country,  in  addition,  of  course 
to  the  personal  benefits  that  come  from 
keeping  alive  the  associations  and 
friendships  with  each  other  developed 
when  we  worked  together  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  want  to  express  particular  apprecia- 
tion to  Brooks  Hays.  He  and  I  were 
sworn  in  here  the  same  day,  in  January 
1943.  This  organization  Is  his  brainchild. 
He  knew  it  had  to  be  bipartisan  to  be  of 
any  usefulness,  so  he  came  to  me  as  a 
Republican  friend  to  enlist  my  support. 
I  want  the  record  to  show  that  it  was  he 
who  saw  the  potential  importance  of 
this  organization  and  made  the  original 
proposal  for  It. 

It  has  been  astonishing,  too,  that  out  of 
a  little  over  700  living  former  Members 
of  Congress  with  whom  we  have  been 
able  to  get  in  touch,  362  as  of  this  morn- 
ing have  contributed  $25  initiation  fee 
and  $25  annual  dues,  to  enable  former 
Members  of  Congress  to  establish  a  little 
office  here,  organize  a  board  of  directors 
and  get  out  mailings. 

I  think  you  might  be  interested  in 
some  statistics.  Of  the  362  Members  we 
had  this  morning,  42  were  former  Sen- 
ators. They  do  not  have  as  many  former 
Members  because  they  have  less  turn- 
over than  in  the  House. 

Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona 
served  longer  In  the  U.S.  Congress,  both 
bodies,  than  any  other  person.  We  nomi- 
nated him  and  John  McCormack  as  hon- 
orary chairmen. 

President  Nixon  and  President  John- 
son have  Joined,  and  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  directors  as  honorary 
presidents. 

Of  the  37  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,   22  served  in  one  body  or  the 


other  and  nine  of  them  served  In 
both  bodies,  for  example,  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  Andrew  Johnson.  Of  course, 
John  Quincy  Adams  served  first  in  the 
Senate  and  then  in  the  House  after  he 
had  been  President. 

It  is  interesting  that  our  last  three 
Presidents — President  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  President  Nixon — all 
served  in  both  Houses,  with  a  great  at- 
tachment to  both  bodies. 

I  want  to  read,  if  I  may.  a  list  of  the 
former  Members  who  sent  regrets  that 
they  could  not  be  here  in  person  today. 

At  the  head  of  that  list,  of  course,  are 
President  Johnson  and  President  Nixon. 
In  addition  to  those  who  responded  to 
the  rollcall,  are  the  following  who  sent 
their  regrets  that  they  could  not  be 
present  today  and  sent  their  greetings: 

Lew  Douglas  of  Arizona. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 

PYank  J.  Becker  of  New  York. 

Leon  Sacks  who  writes  that  he  s 
disabled.  I  do  not  know  for  sure  what 
State  he  is  from. 

Senator  Joseph  Tydings  of  Maryland. 

John  W.  Boehne,  Jr.,  of  Indiana. 

Senator  William  Benton  of  Cormecti- 
cut. 

Neil  Staebler  of  Michigan. 

Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  of  California. 

Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  wrote  a  cordial  letter  say- 
ing that  he  could  not  be  here  because  of 
the  illness  of  his  wife. 

B.  W.  Kearney  of  New  York. 

Ed  Reinecke  of  California,  now  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  that  State. 

E.  Ross  Adair  of  Indiana. 

Judge  Louis  B.  Heller  of  New  York. 

James  Roosevelt  of  California. 

Mayor  Sam  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

David  Dennison  of  Ohio. 

D.  Emmert  Brumbaugh  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Judge  Louis  J.  Capozzoli  of  New 
York. 

Katharine  Edgar  Byron  of  Maryland. 

Dr.  WiUiam  T.  Pheiffer  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Albert  Thomas  of  Texas. 

C.  W.  "Runt"  Bishop  of  Illinois. 
Albert  M.  Cole  of  Kansas. 
Rodney  M.  Love  of  Ohio. 
Catherine  D.  MorreU  of  Arkansas. 
Charles  B.  Hoeven  of  Iowa. 
Carroll  D.  Keams  of  Pennsylvania. 
Paul  A.  Pino  of  New  York. 

J.  Edgar  Chenoweth  of  Colorado. 

Joseph  L.  Carrigg  of  Pennsylvania. 

Etonald  F.  McQinley  of  Nebraska. 

Paul  C.  Jones  of  Missouri. 

Lindsay  Warren  of  North  Carolina. 

Senator  Spessard  HoUand  of  Florida. 

Rogers  Morton  of  Maryland. 

Lindley  Beckworth  of  Texas. 

Senator  John  W.  Bricker  of  Ohio. 

Augustus  W.  Bennet  of  New  York. 

Albert  L.  Vreeland  of  New  Jersey. 

Ranulf  Compton  of  Connecticut. 

These  are  all  members  of  the  organi- 
zation or  are  interested  In  it  and  sent 
regrets  that  they  could  not  be  here  to- 
day along  with  the  83  who  responded  to 
their  nsmies  plus  a  few  who  have  come 
into  the  Chamber  since. 

Sometimes  we  look  at  this  as  an  alumni 
association.  Every  college  in  the  world 
has  an  association  of  its  alumni.  They  are 
loyal  to  it  and  want  it  to  be  successful 


and  want  to  do  all  they  can  to  help  their 
"alma  mater." 

When  I  first  came  here,  I  heard  Sam 
Rayburn  say,  "I  love  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." I  thought  then  that  was  a 
little  sentimental.  I  know  now  what  he 
meant. 

Sometimes  when  you  are  away  from 
your  family  or  your  work  or  your  coun- 
try, when  you  are  abroad,  you  see  it  in 
better  perspective  than  when  you  are 
here  at  home.  You  see  its  shortcomings 
but  you  also  appreciate  its  greatnesses. 
I  think  all  of  us  would  say  with  Sam 
Rayburn  that  we  love  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  want  to  be  helpful  if  we 
can. 

We  want  to  introduce  today  someone  to 
speak  for  each  of  the  various  Congresses. 
The  oldest,  our  distinguished  guest,  Mr. 
Beshlin,  is  from  the  65th  Congress  and 
has  already  spoken.  The  next  oldest  is 
from  the  68th  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Maurice  Thatcher,  who  was  Governor 
of  Kentucky  and  Governor  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone.  He  is  100  years  old,  will 
be  101  in  August — and  planned  to  be 
here  today  but  sent  word  this  morning 
that  he  could  not. 

The  following  Members  spoke  as  rep- 
resentatives of  their  respective  Congress: 

The  66th  Congress:  Earl  H.  Beshlin,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  69th  Congress:  Carl  G.  Bachmann,  of 
West  Virginia. 

The  71st  Congress:  Robert  Ramspeck  of 
Georgia. 

The  73rd  Congress:  Colgate  W.  Darden  of 
Virginia. 

The  74th  Congress:  Frank  Carlson  of  Kan- 
sas. 

The  75th  Congress:  Edward  V.  Izac  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  76th  Congress:  Frances  P.  Bolton  of 
Ohio. 

The  77th  Congress :  Evan  Howell  of  Illinois. 

The  78th  Congress :  Robert  Hale  of  Maine. 

The  78th  Congress:  Frank  Chelf  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  80th  Congress:  John  Bell  Williams  of 
Mississippi. 

The  81st  Congress:  Edna  F.  Kelly  of  New 
York. 

The  82nd  Congress:  Byron  C.  Rogers  of 
Colorado. 

The  83d  Congress:  Gordon  H.  Scherer  of 
Ohio  and  Hon.  Melvln  Laird,  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  84th  Congress:  WllUam  H.  Avery  of 
Kansas. 

The  85th  Congress:  Basil  L.  Whltener  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  86th  Congress :  Joseph  W.  Barr  of  In- 
diana. 

The  87th  Congress:  Benjamin  Relfel  of 
South  Dakota. 

The  88th  Congress:  Carlton  R.  Sickles  of 
Maryland. 

The  89th  Congress:  George  V.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

The  90th  Congress:  Thomas  S.  Kleppe  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an- 
other person  who  ought  to  be  mentioned. 
Congressman  George  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama. It  wEis  he  who  first  proposed  that 
the  House  annually  designate  a  day  to 
receive  the  former  Members  of  Congress. 
He  could  not  be  here  today,  but  I  think 
we  ought  to  express  officially  our  appre- 
ciation for  his  having  done  that. 

Then  we  ought  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  a  former  Member,  Pat  Jen- 
nings, of  Virginia,  who  is  presently  the 
able  Clerk  of  the  House  and  also  a  mem- 
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ber  of  our  organization.  He  has  been  of 
extraordinary  help  in  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  do  what  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish. 

Finally,  I  want  to  report  action  taken 
by  former  Members  of  Congress  at  their 
business  meeting  earlier  today — before 
this  Brooks  Hays  and  I  have  been  sort 
of  ad  hoc  cochairmen.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  the  members  by  acclama- 
tion elected  Brooks  Hays  to  be  the  presi- 
dent of  Former  Members  of  Congress 
Inc.,  for  the  coming  year.  They  also 
elected  12  to  serve  as  the  board  of 
directors,  as  follows:  E.  Ross  Adair, 
Homer  Ferguson,  Brooks  Hays,  Jed 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Walter  H.  Judd,  Edna  F. 
Kelly,  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  Howard  W. 
Pollock,  Robert  Ramspeck,  Benjamin 
Relfel,  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  and 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough. 

This  organization  is  unique  in  that  it 
has  a  guaranteed  clientele  of  eligible  new 
members  every  2  years.  Fifty -five  retired 
from  the  Congress,  voluntarily  or  invol- 
untarily this  last  year,  and  are  now 
eligible  for  membership  in  Former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

We  hope,  of  course,  that  none  of  you 
sitting  Members  ever  will  be  eligible  to 
Join,  but  if  perchance  you  should  be, 
we  shall  be  happy  indeed  to  welcome  you. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  him  for 
that. 

I  just  wish  to  point  out  something 
rather  humorous.  I  come  from  a  small 
town,  and  I  guarantee  that  when  I  get  a 
mailing  from  you  which  says,  "John  Ash- 
brook,  Former  Member  of  Congress,"  it 
causes  comment.  I  do  not  know  whether 
all  your  mailings  are  like  that,  but  mine 
happens  to  read,  '•Former  Member  of 
Congress."  I  am  alive  and  still  here.  I 
hope  in  the  future  I  will  not  be  referred 
to  as  a  former  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  wlU  see  that  the  card  in- 
dex is  corrected  today.  A  lot  of  our  work 
has  been  somewhat  informal,  as  you  can 
gather  from  the  proceedings  today. 

Mr.  BROOKS  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
time  has  elapsed,  and  I  want  to  express 
again  my  thanks. 

ITie  distinguished  former  Member  Pat 
Jennings  should  have  a  moment,  if  the 
Speaker  will  allow  him  that,  to  provide 
some  information  for  the  record. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  our  execu- 
tive secretary  is  Warren  I.  Cikins,  and  we 
are  grateful,  on  his  behalf,  for  all  the 
courtesies  given  to  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  As  one  of  the  new 
Members,  relatively  speaking,  of  the 
House.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  state  that  if 
we  have  any  criticism  to  make  of  the 
former  Members  it  would  be  twofold. 

One  of  them  is  that  we  would  all  be 
very  grateful  if  somehow  you  could  get 
into  our  hands  your  home  addresses,  so 
that  if  we  are  passing  through  a  town 
or  constructing  a  Christmas  list  we  will 
know  how  to  contact  you. 


The  only  other  point  I  believe  it  might 
be  useful  to  make  is  that  we  think  an- 
other valid  criticism  is  that  we  simply 
do  not  see  enough  of  you  except  on  more 
formalized  occasions  like  this.  You 
helped  to  build  this  body.  You  have  got 
more  friends  here  than  you  would  ever 
believe.  Why  in  God's  name  do  you  not 
come  back  more  often  so  we  can  say 
"Hello"  to  you  and  learn  from  your  ex- 
periences? 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
I  speak  for  the  whole  group  when  I  tell 
the  gentleman  from  California  we  ap- 
preciate those  remarks.  Certainly  we 
shall  attempt  to  get  together  a  list  of  the 
addresses  of  all  former  Members. 

I  simply  want  to  take  this  time  to 
point  out  that  there  were  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals— consisting  of  Brooks  Hays, 
Dr.  Walter  Judd.  Robert  Hale.  H. 
Carl  Andersen,  Prank  Chelf,  J.  T.  Ruth- 
erford and  myself — who  met  about  a  year 
ago  and  discussed  this  possibility.  Out 
of  that  discussion  we  now  see  the  fruits. 

We  want  especially  to  thank  those 
present  Members  for  the  opportunity, 
and  certainly  all  the  former  Members 
for  being  here. 

Thank  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  genUe- 
man  has  expired. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  reiterate  his  own 
gratitude  at  the  response  our  invitation 
has  had  from  those  of  you  who  have 
come  here  and  participated  and  lent  your 
presence  to  this  occasion.  It  has  been  a 
memorable  one.  We  will  expect  to  repeat 
it  next  year. 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
2  o'clock  and  33  minutes  pjn. 


PRINTING  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  RECESS  AND  PERMISSION 
TO  REVISE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  proceedings  had 
during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  that  all  speakers  have  the  privilege 
of  revising  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  URBAN  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Badillo)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  that,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  former  Members  of  Congress, 
I  should  have  the  opportunity,  as  a  fresh- 
man Member,  to  speak  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  urgent  domestic 
problem  of  this  decade;  that  Is.  our  urban 
crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  several 
weeks  I  have  listened  to  our  colleagues 
discuss  a  wide  range  of  proposals  for 
alleviating  the  fiscal  crisis  of  our  cities 
and  States.  I  have  listened  to  those  who 
support   the  administration's   revenue- 


sharing  plan,  and  to  those  who  oppose  It. 
I  have  listened  to  the  proponents  of  a 
Federal  takeover  of  welfare — which  I 
support — and  to  advocates  of  tax  credits 
and  other  means  of  enabling  the  States 
and  cities  to  provide  the  essential  serv- 
ices their  citizens  need  and  deserve. 

All  of  these  proposals,  aimed  as  they 
are  at  providing  long-term  assistance  to 
our  beleaguered  local  governments,  de- 
serve full  and  fair  consideration.  I  can 
understand  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
reluctant  to  rush  into  a  new,  multi-mil- 
lion-dollar program  without  some  assur- 
ances that  it  wm  not  be  abused.  Indeed, 
one  of  my  own  major  concerns  is  that 
however  we  ultimately  choose  to  attack 
this  fiscal  crisis,  we  do  so  in  a  manner 
which  emphasizes  the  cities  and  their 
problems  rather  than  through  a  method 
which  serves  merely  to  strengthen  the 
grip  of  State  governments  which  have 
held  the  cities  in  bondage  over  the  years. 

My  main  concern  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  not  so  much  with  the  development  of 
a  long-range  solution  to  the  fiscal  crisis 
of  our  States  and  cities.  I  am  confident 
that  a  sound  approach  will  be  worked  out 
and  enacted  by  this  92d  Congress.  But  it 
seems  clear  from  the  discussion  and  de- 
bate which  has  already  taken  place  that 
this  is  not  likely  to  take  place  this  year, 
and  it  may  well  come  too  late  to  be  ef- 
fective before  1973.  My  concern  is  that 
our  cities  cannot  wait  2  years  and  what 
disturbs  me  most  today  is  the  apparent 
lack  of  urgency  with  which  we  in  Con- 
gress are  approaching  the  problem.  I 
know  that  New  York  City  cannot  wait  2 
years.  If  we  can  believe  the  reports  from 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  and  Florida,  the  pUght  of 
their  cities  Is  equally  serious. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  it  is  clear 
to  all  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  city  and  its  problems  that  hnmediate, 
massive  financial  help  is  a  matter  of  its 
very  survival.  Private  enterprise  long  ago 
abandoned  the  city's  slums,  and  it  \b  now 
abandoning  the  city  altogether.  As  busi- 
ness and  industry  and  the  white  middle 
class  fiee  the  city  for  suburban  sanctu- 
aries, New  York  becomes  more  and  more 
a  ghetto  of  the  poor  and  the  disadvan- 
taged—a  city  almost  lacking  all  ability 
to  govern  itself— to  provide  the  basic 
services  of  urban  life. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  clear  that 
not  a  single  department  of  the  city's 
govenmient  is  able  to  provide  a  satisfac- 
tory level  of  services.  They  do  not  have 
the  manpower  or  the  machinery  to  serve 
a  million  people,  and  I  see  no  likeUhood 
that  the  city's  budget  will  find  any  new 
resources  this  year  or  the  next. 

In  the  light  of  this,  we  carmot  afford 
to  deal  with  our  urban  fiscal  crisis  on  a 
business-as-usual  basts.  The  lengthy, 
reasoned  debate  over  revenue  sharing 
and  its  alternatives  will  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  Nero  fiddling  while  Rome 
burned.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate— and  I  say  to  the 
American  people — that  if  we  are  going 
to  save  our  cities  from  destruction  we 
must  do  it  now  and  we  must  do  it  with 
a  massive  infusion  of  money  if  this  Na- 
tion's cities  are  not  to  sink  irretrievably 
into  filth,  decay,  and  crime. 

I  think  we  can  provide  that  help — 
quickly  and  effectively.  I  propose  that 
Congress  authorize  a  $20  billion  Federal 
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bond  issue  at  current  market  interest 
rates  to  finance  |10  billion  in  50-year 
Interest-free  loans  to  our  States  and 
cities  this  year  and  an  additional  $10 
billion  next  year.  I  propose  that  these 
loans  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
formula  in  the  administration's  general 
revenue-sharing  plan  and  with  the  same 
pass-through  provision. 

Under  this  self-help,  emergency  loan 
program  New  York  State  would  receive 
$1,068  million  In  the  Gscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1  of  this  year  and  the  same 
amount  the  following  July  1.  Because  of 
the  pass-through  provision.  New  York 
City  would  receive  a  desperately  needed 
$378,614,000  in  fiscal  year  1972  and 
a  like  amount  for  fiscal  1973.  Hopefully, 
by  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year,  a  more 
permanent  method  of  relieving  our  cities 
and  States  would  be  in  effect. 

Because  this  money  is  in  the  form  of  a 
loan  rather  than  a  grant,  I  believe  we 
can  avoid  a  long  drawn  out  debate  over 
restrictions,  the  earmarking  of  funds, 
and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  necessary  proviso  would  be  a  non- 
discrimination clause.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  safeguard  against  abuse  of 
these  funds  is  the  cities  and  States 
awareness  that  Congress  will  be  watch- 
ing how  the  money  is  spent  and  weigh- 
ing this  experience  in  development  of  a 
long-range  approach.  Also,  the  repay- 
ment will  tend  to  assure  that  the  voters 
of  the  States  and  cities  will  hold  their 
elected  ofiBcials  accountable.  The  repay- 
ment requirement  also  meets  an  objec- 
tion presented  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means;  namely,  that  localities 
should  not  be  responsible  for  spending 
money  they  are  not  responsible  for  rais- 
ing. 

Finally,  by  taking  the  immediate  and 
severe  financial  pressures  off  our  State 
and  city  governments.  Congress  would  be 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  a  long-term 
solution  in  a  reasoned,  deliberate  man- 
ner— not  in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis  nor 
in  the  partisan  context  of  presidential 
politics. 

At  the  same  time,  this  msisslve  infu- 
sion of  funds  would  be  a  major  stimulant 
to  our  sagging  economy.  It  would  help 
stem  the  tide  of  unemployment  and  speed 
the  long-overdue  recovery  from  the  cur- 
rent recession. 

The  net  costs  Involved  In  my  proposal 
are  relatively  insignificant,  both  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  the  cities 
and  the  States.  The  interest  charges 
which  would  be  assumed  by  the  Federal 
Government  represent  but  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  the  administration's  proposed 
$229  billion  budget,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  any  State  or  city  participating  in 
the  $20  billion  fund  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  repaying  its  share  over  50  years. 

New  York  City,  to  again  use  the  ex- 
ample that  is  most  meaningful  to  me, 
would  be  paying  back  its  $760  million 
over  50  years  for  an  average  of  about 
$15,300,000  a  year  out  of  an  $8  billion 
budget.  It  would  sdso  be  my  intent  that 
these  loans  be  considered  outside  what- 
ever existing  debt  limits  may  apply  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

I  have  waited  until  today  to  formally 
present  this  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  wanted  time  to  discuss  it  with  a 


wide  range  of  Government  officials,  fi- 
nancial experts,  and  community  leaders. 
I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  now  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  it  is  both 
feasible  and  necessary. 

The  most  urgent  challenge  we  face  to- 
day is  whether  our  political  institutions 
can  cope  with  the  demands  society  Is 
placing  upon  them.  The  facts  are  clear 
for  all  to  see: 

Our  cities  are  strangling  in  traffic  con- 
gestion, noise,  and  poisonous  air.  The 
slums  are  spreading  like  a  cancer,  feed- 
ing the  insidious  growth  of  racial  strife, 
violence,  and  crime.  We  hear  demands 
for  law  and  order,  but  our  cities  can 
barely  meet  police  payrolls.  The  welfare 
rolls  continue  to  grow  but  the  cities  are 
unable  to  find  sources  of  revenue  to  keep 
pace.  Our  slumping  economy  and  the 
flight  of  the  white  middle  class  to  the 
suburbs  exacerbate  the  crisis  still  further. 

Many  observers,  including  President 
Nixon,  have  pointed  out  correctly  that 
we  have  helped  create  the  crisis  by  our 
tendency  to  overcommit  and  underper- 
form. 

Time  and  again,  we  have  made  grand 
rhetorical  flourishes,  making  national 
commitments  to  end  poverty  and  hun- 
ger, assure  equal  opportunity  in  jobs  and 
schools,  provide  decent  housing  for  all 
Americans,  and  on  and  on. 

Time  and  again.  Congress  has  written 
these  goals  into  the  Nation's  laws — the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  the  historic 
housing  bills  of  1949  and  1968,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act  of  1964. 

We  have  heard  Presidents  publicly 
commit  their  administrations  to  achiev- 
ing these  goals — and  then  either  fail  to 
back  up  the  commitment  or  be  thwarted 
by  insufficient  appropriations  from  Con- 
gress. 

Take  housing,  for  example.  The  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  committed  us  to  assure 
every  American  a  decent  home.  The  1968 
housing  bill  set  a  national  housing  goal 
of  26  million  units  in  the  following  dec- 
ade, an  average  of  2.6  million  units  a 
year. 

Yet.  the  very  year  after  that  commit- 
ment was  made,  only  1.46  million  units 
were  built  in  the  United  States.  We  lag  in 
housing  production  behind  the  Japanese, 
the  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  the  Soviets,  and 
the  French.  Just  a  year  ago.  President 
Nixon  admitted  that  we  face  what  he 
called  a  crisis  situation  In  housing  our 
people. 

And  how  is  the  Federal  Government 
meeting  that  crisis  this  year?  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment has  asked  in  the  new  budget  for 
funds  to  start  525,000  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  units  in  fiscal  1972,  and 
this  would  be  a  record.  But  HUD  is  ask- 
ing for  $50  million  below  the  amounts 
authorized  by  Congress  for  the  235  and 
236  programs  and  for  $93  million  less 
than  was  authorized  for  rent  supple- 
ments. HUD  actually  projects  5,000 
fewer  low-rent  public  housing  unit  starts 
in  the  new  fiscal  year. 

This  kind  of  performance  is  not  likely 
to  close  the  gap  about  which  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message.  It  is  not  likely  to  ease  the  frus- 
tration and  despair  of  those  Americans 
who  suffered  through  that  riot- torn  sum- 


mer of  1967 — a  summer  which  helped  to 
spawn  the  Housing  Act  of  1968,  the  civil 
rights  legislation  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  mobilization  of  private  citizens  and 
private  resources  through  vehicles  such 
as  the  Urban  Coalition. 

What  is  happening  to  us?  Are  we  really 
that  impotent?  Is  our  commitment  that 
empty?  Or  are  we  simply  unwilling  to 
assess  our  own  shortfalls? 

Scarcely  have  we  settled  down  to  the 
complex  and  difficult  task  of  rebuilding 
our  cities  and  breaking  the  cycle  of  pov- 
erty than  we  find  ourselves  embarking 
on  a  series  of  new  crusades,  involving 
a  new  round  of  priority  goals,  and  es- 
calating the  rhetoric  of  crisis  still 
further. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the 
American  people  will  no  longer  stand 
for  talk  about  new  policies,  or  new  legis- 
lation if  all  that  represents  is  escapism 
from  our  responsibilities  and  obligations. 

I  speak  now  not  in  partisan  terms, 
for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  Demo- 
cratic administrations  have  had  an  ex- 
cess of  rhetoric  and  a  dearth  of  results, 
and  that  some  of  our  more  urgent  prob- 
lems today  stem  from  my  own  party's 
failures  in  the  past. 

The  point  now  is  for  us  to  learn  from 
those  mistakes,  and  to  take  the  action 
we  have  so  long  delayed. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  following  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  may  be  allowed  to 
enter  in  the  Record  a  topical  article  on 
this  subject  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  recently. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  New  York  who  is  now  in  the 
well  for  taking  the  time  at  this  juncture 
of  the  92d  Congress  to  address  this  topic. 

He  did  me  the  great  service  of  dis- 
cussing with  me  his  awJroach  to  this 
critical  matter  on  the  issue  of  sharing 
in  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  read  through  it  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  in  the  intervening  time  since  we 
discussed  it.  and  I  find  it  to  be  a  most 
commendable  and  constructive  alterna- 
tive and  one  which  addresses,  as  he  has 
said,  the  immediacy  of  the  problem  of 
urban  blight  which  deteriorates  almost 
by  the  hour.  It  is  something  like  a  burn- 
ing building.  Unless  we  get  in  there 
quickly  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  save. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  dramatize  it 
more  successfully  than  he  has  done.  He 
has  pointed  out  the  fact  that  time  is  at 
issue  here.  He  is  addressing  this  in  terms 
of  its  urgency.  We  all  know  by  reason  of 
our  system  of  deliberative  debate  that 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  for  us  to 
agree  on  a  proper  solution.  Yet  this  prob- 
lem, unless  we  agree  upon  a  solution,  may 
become  unmanageable  in  terms  of  what 
can  be  done  for  the  people  living  in  the 
cities  right  now. 

So.  his  approach  of  doing  It  doroesu- 
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cally  for  our  Nation  is  in  a  sense  like 
doing  it  in  conjunction  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  for  developing  nations, 
and  is  both  constructive  and  timely  and 
practical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  kind  of 
discussion  will  bring  to  the  floor  ideas 
like  this  which  will  allow  us  to  reach  an 
alternative  and  a  solution  without  delay 
so  that  our  cities  will  not  think  we  are 
Just  discussing  things  but  are  acting  to- 
gether In  their  best  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  background  of 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  He  is  an 
ardent  and  very  diligent  student  of  city 
problems.  He  is  one  who  has  prepared 
himself  for  this  both  in  the  fleld  of  law 
and  accounting  and  is  one  who  has  spent 
time  as  a  city  official  and  president  of  a 
borough  in  our  city.  He  has  applied  him- 
self not  only  to  the  problems,  but  to  the 
solutions. 

So,  let  us  examine  his  suggestion  to- 
day which  I  hope  will  be  the  basis  for 
future  legislation.  His  proposal  is  timely 
and  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  we  should 
not  only  be  hoping  for,  but  should  act 
upon  in  the  92d  Congress. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  my 
colleague  is  applying  himself  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  and  those  of  us  who 
have  served  with  him  certainly  will  lend 
our  best  efforts  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  I  know  he  shares  my 
sense  of  urgency.  I  know  he  understands 
the  problems  of  New  York  and  the  Na- 
tion's urban  areas.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman recognizes  that  in  the  city  of  New 
York  today  there  is  not  a  single  depart- 
ment that  is  able  to  provide  a  satisfac- 
tory level  of  services,  not  because  they  do 
not  want  to.  but  because  they  do  not 
have  the  manpower  or  the  machinery 
with  which  to  serve  8  million  people  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  initially  I 
would  like  to  commend  our  distinguished 
colleague  for  his  very  resourceful  and 
thought-provoking  proposal.  However, 
there  are  a  few  questions,  if  I  may,  that 
I  would  like  to  present  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BURTON.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man estimate  the  dollar  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  under  your 
plan,  assuming  a  $20  billion  figure  is 
adopted? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  The  actual  costs  would 
be  relatively  slight,  representing  only  the 
Interest  on  the  principal  outstanding. 
The  amount  would  be  insignificant  as 
part  of  a  $229  bUlion  Federal  budget 

Mr.  BURTON.  Many  cities,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  have  statutory  debt  cell- 
togs  estabUshed  by  the  State  legislature. 
Would  it  be  the  Intention  of  the  gentle- 

"?fiJu*"  ^^  "^^^  ^*'  "o  State  would  be 
Wlgible  to  participate  in  the  program 
wat  the  gentleman  has  presented  unless 
tney  are  prepared  to  waive  the  cities' 
^^*  ceiling  to  the  extent  of  the  funds 
wmch  are  proposed  in  the  gentleman's 
suggestion? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  hope  to  introduce  spe- 


cific legislation  in  the  next  couple  of 
weeks,  and  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
provide  as  a  matter  of  legislative  intent 
that  these  funds  be  made  available  to  the 
cities  outside  their  debt  limits,  and  that 
the  States  participating  in  the  loan  pro- 
gram waive  their  cities'  debt  limits  to  the 
extent  that  those  cities  would  be  eligible 
for  these  new  funds. 

This  Is,  after  all,  an  emergency  infu- 
sion of  funds  to  help  resolve  our  very 
serious  urban  crisis  while  we  are  woiidng 
toward  a  more  permanent  method  of  pro- 
viding for  aid  to  cities  and  States.  I 
would  expect  not  only  that  we  would 
treat  it  as  a  matter  of  urgency  here  in 
Washington,  but  that  all  the  State  capi- 
tals would  treat  it  in  the  same  fashion. 
Mr.  BURTON.  In  that  connection,  this 
proposal  is  essentially  an  interim  meas- 
ure, as  I  imderstand  it.  Does  the  gentle- 
man feel  it  could  become  a  permanent 
mode  of  financing  should  the  operating 
experience  be  successful? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Many  of  the  people 
who  are  in  doubt  about  the  feasibility  of 
revenue  sharing  want  to  have  very  spe- 
cial assurances  that  if  the  money  is  made 
available  to  the  cities  and  States  it  would 
be  spent  properly.  You  cannot  have  such 
specific  assurance  until  a  bill  is  passed 
and  we  can  evaluate  their  performance. 
I  fear  that,  if  this  attitude  of  opposition 
hardens  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of 
Congress,  no  bill  will  be  passed  at  all. 
The  advantage  of  having  a  loan  program 
rather  than  a  grant  program  is  that  we 
could  use  the  experience  of  this  year  and 
next  year  as  a  basis  for  determining  how, 
in  fact,  the  cities  and  the  States  plan  to 
spend  the  money. 

Also,  I  think  the  cities  and  States 
would  recognize  that  they  are  being 
closely  supervised  by  the  Congress  and 
that  their  use  of  the  money  would  be  a 
measure  of  whether  they  would  get  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Is  it  the  intention  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  that  his  proposal  operate 
basically  the  same  way  that  the  adminis- 
tration's revenue-sharing  plan  would 
function,  except  for  the  amount  of  funds 
Involved  and  the  fact  that  the  money  is 
in  the  form  of  loans  rather  than  grants? 
Mr.  BADILLO.  That  is  correct.  The 
proposal  is  simple  and  direct.  It  should 
not  require  extensive  hearings  and  de- 
bate. It  operates  on  the  same  formula  as 
the  revenue-sharing  legislation.  The 
only  change  is  that  instead  of  $5  billion, 
the  amoirnt  would  be  $10  billion  each 
year  for  2  years,  and  instead  of  a  grant, 
the  money  would  be  made  available  as 
a  loan. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  would  like  to  commend  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  B.adillo)  for  this  most 
resourceful  and  imaginative  proposal. 
The  pressing  revenue  needs  of  the  States 
and  of  the  local  governments  in  this 
country  are  obvious  to  all  of  us.  We  have 
been  fortunate  to  hear  and  others  will  be 
fortimate  as  well  to  read  the  proposal 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  think  all  of  us  would  share  in  the  view 
that  this  is  another  avenue  to  be  ex- 
plored and  perhaps  highly  useful  and 
feasible  route  for  this  Congress  to  pursue 
before  it  attempts  to  meet  this  very  im- 


portant economic  dilemma  confronting 
aH  Americans — the  entire  Nation 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  waited  until  today 
to  formally  present  this  proposal  be- 
cause I  wanted  the  time  to  discuss  it 
with  a  wide  range  oi  governmental  offi- 
cials and  financial  experts  and  com- 
munity leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  It  to  my 
colleagiies  now  because  I  am  convinced 
it  is  both  feasible  and  necessary. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure 
for  me  to  Join  in  this  special  order  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  New  York.  I  can  attest  to  his  ability 
and  dedication,  for  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  I  have  worked  together  for 
many  years  in  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide 
of  urban  decay  and  to  make  our  cities 
viable  places  for  all  of  our  citizens.  Now 
that  he  is  a  Member  of  this  body,  we 
can  continue  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
desperate  needs  of  our  city,  State,  and 
Nation. 

The  urban  crisis  which  we  are  today 
addressing  is  of  course  no  new-foimd  dis- 
ease. Its  symptoms  have  been  aflllcting 
millions  of  the  poor  for  years.  They  have 
been  the  downtrodden,  laboring  under 
conditions  of  slum  housing.  Inadequate 
food,  deficient  educational  facilities.  In- 
adequate medical  care.  Now  the  urban 
crisis  is  extending  its  blight,  making  life 
for  the  middle-income  people  increas- 
ingly bleak  in  our  major  cities.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  those  who  can  flee  do 
so,  leaving  the  cities  to  become  centers 
for  the  aflBuent  few — who  can  afford  the 
minimum  necessities,  and  much  more — 
and  the  poor,  who  can  afford  neither. 

Meanwhile,  financial  resources  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  cities  and  the  people 
who  populate  them  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly strained.  The  causes  for  this 
are  manifold.  Many  city  governments  are 
ineffective  in  marshaling  their  resoimies, 
and  in  using  the  resources  which  the 
Federal  Government  makes  available. 
Only  last  year,  for  example,  I  uncovered 
the  fact  that  New  York  City  failed  to  ob- 
tain Federal  funds  for  the  school  break- 
fast program— funds  which  were  avail- 
able, but  simply  not  requested. 

But  another  reason  for  the  urban  crisis 
stems  from  the  fact  that,  even  if  the 
cities  utilize  all  the  resources  available, 
the  need  for  services  Is  outstripping  the 
funds  to  supply  them.  This  is  part  a  re- 
sult of  the  fight  of  the  middle  class.  With 
them  depart  the  businesses  which  they 
own.  or  which  they  patronize.  Property 
values  decline.  Buildings  are  abandoned. 
The  tax  yield  becomes  increasingly  in- 
adequate. 

A  third  element  in  this  equation  is  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
establish  reordered  priorities.  The  maw 
of  the  Pentagon  swallows  billions  upon 
billions — for  a  tragic,  mistaken  war;  for 
unneeded  armaments — while  the  cities 
languish  and  decline.  Even  when  the 
rhetoric  of  reordered  priorities  is  stated, 
the  actual  actions  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  fail  to  meet  words  with 
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dollars.  The  Congress  passes  my  legisla- 
tion creating  a  $30  million  program  to 
combat  lead-based  paint  poisoning — a 
disease  of  the  slums — and  the  adminis- 
tration requests  no  money  to  fund  the 
program.  The  Congress  authorizes  $80 
million  for  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram. The  administration  only  requests — 
and  the  Congress  only  appropriates — $25 
million. 

The  housing  appropriations  are  far  be- 
hind the  amoimts  that  coiild  be  provided. 
In  this  fiscal  year  alone,  appropriations 
trail  authorizations  for  the  urban  re- 
newal program  by  over  $1  billion,  for  the 
model  cities  program  by  over  $800  mil- 
lion, for  the  rent  supplement  program 
by  $113  million;  for  the  section  236 
rental  assistance  program  by  $25  million. 

For  all  of  these  examples,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  correct  the  fail- 
ure. Hopefully,  we  will  succeed  In  getting 
action  by  the  Congress. 

But,  looking  at  the  larger  picture, 
when  we  speak  of  an  urban  crisis,  we  sure 
not  really  talking  about  some  crisis  bred, 
raised,  and  nurtured  Just  in  the  cities. 
We  are  talking  about  a  disease  of  many 
causes,  and  the  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration bear  a  tremendous  amount  of 
the  blame. 

Nor  are  the  symptoms  which  result 
from  these  causes  Just  brooding  pres- 
ences which  have  been  around  for  years. 
New  symptoms  are  springing  up  almost 
dally.  Right  now,  in  New  York  City,  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  faces 
a  deficit  in  this  school  year  of  some  $40 
million  to  $45  million.  In  order  to  close 
this  gap,  the  Board  of  Education  has 
proposed  the  elimination  of  essential 
services. 

Some  6,500  teachers  are  to  be  laid  off; 
some  10,000  substitute  teachers  are  to 
receive  the  same  treatment.  The  head- 
quarters staff  is  to  be  cut  by  20  percent. 
In  addition,  among  the  proposed  cut- 
backs are  a  complete  termination  of  all 
after-school  activities;  the  immediate 
curtailment  of  all  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance work,  except  for  emergencies ;  and 
the  curtailment  of  school  transportation, 
eliminating  transportation  for  some  75,- 
000  pupils.  Also  included  In  the  proposed 
cutbacks  a  10-percent  reduction  in  the 
adult  education  programs. 

Immediate  st^  are  essential,  as  my 
distinguished  collesigue,  Mr.  Badillo,  has 
pointed  out,  to  abate  the  urban  crisis. 
One  step  Involves  emergency  measures 
regarding  the  current  school  crisis.  Sev- 
enteen members  of  the  New  York  City 
delegation  have  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
this  end,  and  my  ofQce  has  arranged  an 
emergency  meeting  with  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson, and  Commissioner  of  Education 
Sidney  Marland  later  today.  Hopefully, 
some  help  can  be  arranged. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  very  concerned  about  the  critical  situ- 
ation with  respect  to  education  in  New 
York  City,  and  I  wonder  if  he  would  like 
to  comment  upon  the  action  this  week 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  think  the  action  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  this  week  pre- 
cisely dramatizes  the  need  for  urgency. 
The  city  of  New  York  is  in  a  situation 


where  it  cannot  even  meet  its  payroll  for 
this  fiscal  year,  so  even  when  we  talk 
of  providing  help  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
or  the  year  following,  we  might  be  too 
late. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  been  in  the  forefront  in  getting  funds 
for  New  York  City  this  year.  He  has  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  this 
afternoon  in  order  to  see  what  immediate 
help  the  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
vide New  York  City  this  year,  but  it  is 
precisely  this  kind  of  problem  we  are 
going  to  have  day  after  day  in  the  Con- 
gress in  the  next  2  years  unless  we  begin 
to  take  action  now. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  analysis 
of  the  financial  crisis  facing  our  cities, 
not  only  New  York  City,  but  every  major 
city  in  this  Nation. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  good  friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan). 

The  people  of  our  city  and  the  Nation 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
efforts  over  the  years.  He  is  truly  a  cham- 
pion of  our  cities  and  a  leader  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow). 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  on  his  maiden  speech  and  the  fact 
that  he  selected  such  an  important  topic 
to  discuss. 

I  come  from  upstate  New  York,  sis  the 
gentleman  knows,  and  historically  that 
part  of  the  State  has  been  a  kind  of 
rival  of  the  cities,  especially  New  York 
City,  in  the  political  thinking  of  our 
electorate. 

But  actually,  instead  of  being  in  an 
opposite  position,  I  think  we  are  all  in 
the  same  boat.  A  great  deal  of  what  the 
gentleman  says  applies  equally  well  to 
us  up  the  river.  I  know  we  can  harmonize 
with  a  great  deal  of  his  thinking,  so  I 
would  like  to  commend  him  again  for  his 
thinking  and  for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  York.  I  certainly 
agree  that  we  in  New  York  State  and 
throughout  all  the  States  long  have 
ceased  to  look  to  the  State  capitals  for 
aid.  We  now  recognize  that  the  problems 
of  the  cities  and  States  cannot  be  solved 
only  at  the  local  city  hall,  carmot  be 
solved  only  at  the  State  capital,  but 
must  be  solved  here  in  Washington.  That 
iB  why  those  of  us  who  come  from  up- 
state, who  come  from  downstate,  who 
come  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
are  looking  to  Congress  to  get  that  help. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dis- 
ciission  of  revenue  sharing  continues  a 
number  of  interesting  alternatives  are 
being  advanced.  I  submit  the  following 
article  for  printing  in  the  Record. 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  28,  19711 

An    ALXniNATIVE     TO     REVKNtTE    SHARrNG 

(By  Charles  M.  Haar) 
The  recent  treks  to  Washington  by  Mayor 
Lindsay,    Governor    Rockefeller,    and    other 
harassed  leaders  of  states  and  cities  underline 


the  severe  financial  crises  of  local  govern- 
ments. With  11.6  per  cent  being  the  annual 
rate  of  increase  In  expenditures  of  state 
and  local  government  for  recent  years,  little 
room  remains  for  maneuver. 

The  need  for  some  way  to  balance  the  re- 
source supply  with  urban  demand  (for  local 
problems  are  essentially  urban  ones)  u  In- 
creasingly accepted  by  both  political  parties— 
although  differ  they  must,  Inevitably,  on  the 
conditions  to  be  attached  to  such  schemes 
as  block  grants  and  on  the  formulas  of  dis- 
tribution within  particular  metropolitan 
areas. 

President  Nixon's  proposal,  "historic  In 
scope  and  bold  In  concept,"  that  95  billion  in 
Federal  revenues  be  turned  over  to  states 
and  localities,  with  an  additional  910  or  111 
billion  channeled  from  existing  programs  for 
use  In  six  broad  areas,  has  made  revenue 
sharing  the  rallying  point  for  those  converg- 
ing on  Mecca.  The  implications  of  the  plan 
are  now  under  the  national  spotlight. 

Whatever  its  merits  or  final  outcome,  the 
plain  fact  is  that  It  relies  on  the  existence  of 
substantial  Federal  funds.  Taking  into  ac- 
count, however,  the  taxpayer  revolt  and  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  treasury  is  increasingly 
bare  (with  the  "peace-and-growth  dividend" 
stirring  up  far  more  claimants  than  re- 
sources) one  realizes  the  urgency  of  supple- 
mentary or  alternate  resources.  In  the  fren- 
zied and  Inescapable  scramble  for  funds,  one 
possible  source  of  rescue  should  not  be  over- 
looked— that  of  municipal  borrowing.  Since 
borrowing  finances  fully  half  of  our  cities' 
capital  outlays,  it  becomes  a  natural  focus 
for  reappraisal.  And  those  who  have  made 
such  a  reassessment  have  come  up  with  a 
proposal  for  an  Urban  Development  Bank. 

The  idea  goes  back  to  1968.  At  that  time 
President  Johnson's  Task  Force  on  Suburban 
Problems,  after  toting  up  the  enormous  bill 
for  urban  development  in  this  country  (In- 
duced by  population  growth  and  its  needs  for 
housing,  schools,  streets,  and  other  public 
facilities)  concluded  that  the  potential  for 
major  reform  in  the  area  of  intergovern- 
mental finance  would  be  offered  by  a  new 
lending  institution. 

The  starting  point  for  the  new  look  at 
the  borrowing  mechanism  is  the  present  in- 
efficiency of  the  municipal  bond  market.  The 
amount  of  public  subsidy  represented  by  the 
current  Federal  (and  state)  tax  forbearance 
on  the  bond  interest  is  Just  not  bemg  passed 
on  to  the  cities  and  states.  By  objective 
standards,  the  rates  on  municipals  are  high 
in  light  of  their  exemption  from  taxes;  the 
cost  is  also  not  justified  by  their  excellent 
debt  service  record.  Yields  on  municipal  se- 
curities are  currently  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  those  of  top-grade  corpwrate  bonds— 
a  lot  more  than  the  50  percent  one  would  ex- 
pect. And  translated  into  those  dollars-and- 
cents  carrying  charges  that  are  the  lifeblood 
of  municipal  budgets,  this  means  that  cities 
and  municipalities  receive  only  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  benefits  that  should  flow 
from  the  exemption. 

The  Urban  Development  Bank  offers  a  vi- 
able alternative.  As  formulated,  it  would  be 
a  partnership  among  the  states,  local  govern- 
ments, and  private  enterprise.  The  bank 
would  raise  capital  by  Issuing  and  selling  its 
own  bonds,  which,  while  Indirectly  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  Government,  would 
not  be  tax  exempt.  It  would  then  lend  money 
to  communities  for  a  wide  range  of  capital 
Improvements  at  an  Interest  rate  lower  than 
that  at  which  they  can  presently  borrow- 
even  with  tax  exemption.  The  interest  dif- 
ferential between  the  cosi  of  money  to  the 
bank  and  the  Interest  received  from  the  bor- 
rowers would  be  made  up  by  an  annual  ap- 
propriation. To  take  an  example,  the  bank 
would  borrow  a  billion  dollars  at  1%  per- 
cent, and  lend  It  to  urban  communities  at 
5Vi  percent;  Congress  would  then  be  called 
on  to  pay  920  million  annually  to  finance 
this  Interest  differential,  which  would  make 
possible  as  much  as  a  billion  dollars  of  local 
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and  state  capital  expenditure.  The  Treasury 
calculates  that  the  cost  to  the  nation  of  the 
interest  differential  would  be  more  than  off- 
set by  the  increased  receipts  on  the  Interest 
paid  on  the  bank's  bonds. 

Of  course,  the  use  of  the  bank  would  be  on 
a  voluntary  basis;  local  governments  wishing 
to  finance  projects  by  selling  their  securities 
directly  to  the  public,  as  in  the  past,  would 
still  have  that  option.  But  for  municipalities 
In  general  it  would  mean  a  chance  to  borrow 
at  a  lower  rate  of  Interest  and  on  longer 
terms,  without  the  danger  of  flooding  the 
existing  bond  market,  and  free  from  the  pres- 
ent uncertainties  of  the  rating  system,  the 
penalties  for  smallness,  and  the  short  maturi- 
ties which  follow  from  their  ciirrent  weak 
bargaining  position. 

Proponents  of  the  bank  point  out  that  Its 
prospects  extend  beyond  the  Immediate  and 
necessary  tasks  of  providing  money  for  urban 
needs.  They  argue  that  It  can  also  be  used 
as  a  mechanism  to  Improve  our  Inter-gov- 
emmental  system.  Unlike  revenue  sharing, 
the  specifics  of  which  raise  so  many  difficult 
legal,  technical  and  drafting  Issues  for  the 
passtbrough  of  funds  to  local  governments, 
this  system  could  encourage  local  govern- 
ments to  Increase  efficiencies  and  to  Improve 
the  delivery  of  public  services.  It  could  be 
especially  useful  In  dealing  with  those  urban 
problems  that  are  Increasingly  multljurls- 
dlctional;  for  example,  important  coordina- 
tion of  state  and  metropolitan  plans  could 
be  Implemented  through  financial  planning 
and  capital  budgeting.  This  type  of  lending 
could  thus  be  used  to  give  high  priority  to 
regional  projects,  thereby  turning  metro- 
politan planning  into  an  exercise  in  reality, 
and  to  help  assure  suburb-central  city  coop- 
eration. Experience  with  the  World  Bank 
confirms  that  financial  assistance  and  tech- 
nical assistance  can  be  merged  effectively. 
The  Urban  Development  Bank  thus  offers  the 
possibility  of  a  more  viable  money  structure 
through  which  sound  urban  development 
can  be  financed — and  perhaps  even  guided. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  this  special  or- 
der. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL  TO 
EXEMPT  COLLEGE  TUITION 
LOANS  FROM  THE  TRUTH-IN- 
LENDING  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  SuLtiVAN)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
consumer  message  to  Congress,  read  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  last  Thurs- 
day, President  Nixon  said  he  was  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  "to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  consumer  education  as  a  na- 
tional educational  concern"  and  to  help 
"develop  and  design  programs  for  the 
most  effective  dissemination  of  consumer 
Information." 

The  following  day,  however.  Secretary 

Richardson  addressed   a   letter   to   the 

Speaker  of  the  House  transmitting   a 

<lraft  of  an  administration  higher  edu- 
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cation  bill,  and  In  that  bill,  I  have  just 
discovered.  Is  a  provision  which  would 
exempt  NDEA  and  insured  college  tuition 
loans  from  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act. 
How  this  action  would  promot.  the  dis- 
semination of  consumer  education  is  a 
complete  mystery  to  me.  For  it  would 
remove  the  biggest  single  credit  transac- 
tion any  young  man  or  woman  in  col- 
lege has  ever  entered  Into,  and  the 
largest  he  or  she  will  probably  make  im- 
til  taking  out  a  mortgage  to  bur  a  home, 
from  the  coverage  of  a  law  intended  to 
teach  the  true  cost  of  using  credit. 

I  am  truly  amazed  that  the  only  pro- 
posal made  during  the  past  2  years  by 
the  Nixon  administration  to  amend  the 
Truth-in-Lending  Act  in  any  respect 
whatsoever  Is  one  which  would  deprive 
college  students  of  any  benefits  of  this 
law  as  it  applies  to  the  biggest  loan  they 
have  ever  made  in  their  lives.  I  am  fur- 
ther tunazed  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
Nixon  administration  proposal  for  a 
change  in  truth  in  lending  has  been  pro- 
posed not  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  which  hsis  jurisdiction 
over  truth  in  lending  and  the  other  titles 
of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act, 
but  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  which  has  great  experience  and 
knowledge  in  many  fields  of  legislation 
but  has  no  special  expertise,  I  am  sure,  on 
truth  in  lending. 

TBtrrH-IN-LXKOING  EXEMPTION  BTTRIKD  IN 
BJI.    SlSl 

The  draft  of  the  administration  bill  on 
college  loans  apparently  arrived  on  the 
Hill  over  the  weekend,  and  was  Intro- 
duced Monday  as  H.R.  5191.  Printed  cop- 
ies have  not  yet  become  available.  The 
section  amending  truth  in  lending  to  ex- 
empt NDEA  loans  and  insured  tuition 
loans  is  buried  &s  section  422.  There  was 
no  Inkling  of  the  existence  of  this  sec- 
tion in  the  two  solid  pages  of  fine  print 
Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
Monday  giving  the  administration's  ex- 
planation of,  or  justification  for,  the 
higher  education  bill,  so  we  can  only  pre- 
sume the  administration  did  not  consider 
the  truth  in  lending  exemption  worth 
mentioning  as  a  significant  item  In  the 
biU. 

Nevertheless,  I  had  reason  to  look  for 
it  for  I  had  a  premonition  it  would  be 
there.  That  Is  because  I  had  discovered 
in  some  fine  print  on  page  1697  of  part  2 
of  the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  last  year  on  student  aid 
legislation  that  an  official  of  the  OflSce 
of  Education  had  made  such  a  suggestion 
In  a  three-paragraph  statement  for  the 
printed  record  expressing  the  view  that 
the  disclosures  required  under  truth 
in  lending  has  caused  "problems"  for 
the  lending  institutions  making  insured 
loans  and  for  the  colleges  lending  out 
Federal  NDEA  funds.  Let  me  say  that  1 
do  not  doubt  that  there  have  been  "prob- 
lems" under  truth  in  lending  on  these 
loans — as  there  have  been,  also,  on  many, 
many  other  tyjies  of  transactions  cov- 
ered by  truth-in-lending  disclosure  re- 
quirements. 

But  to  use  the  argument  of  the  'Taurden 
of  the  paperwork"  to  exempt  college  loans 
from  the  disclosure  law  is  to  ignore  the 


purpose  of  Truth  in  Lending.  What  is  all 
of  the  "burdensome  paperwork"  sup- 
posed to  show?  It  is  supposed  to  show  the 
true  cost  of  the  lotm,  in  terms  of  an 
annual  percentage  rate,  including  any 
required  charges  for  credit  life  insurance 
or  other  fees;  It  is  supposed  to  give  the 
method  for  computing  any  penalty  for 
prepajrment  of  the  loan ;  it  is  supposed  to 
show  the  amount  or  method  of  c(»nputing 
the  amount  of  any  penalty  for  late  pay- 
ments; and  provide,  to  the  extent  this 
information  is  applicable  or  available,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  repayments, 
the  total  of  all  such  payments,  and  the 
total  of  the  finance  charge. 

DrrOKMATION    TKK    CONStTMnt    BHOTTU)    HAVS 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act  is  intended  to  give  to  the 
consumer  in  any  trans{M;tlon  covered  by 
the  law  the  full  information  on  the  scope 
of  the  obligation  he  is  assuming  by  using 
some  one  else's  money,  in  order,  pri- 
marily, to  enable  him  to  shop  for  credit 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  terms,  just  as  he 
is  able  to  shop  for  quality  or  quantity  of 
other  items  by  price.  There  are  some  im- 
portant protections  for  the  consumer  in 
the  act,  including  both  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  deception,  omissions,  or 
other  violations,  and  protection  against 
misleading  advertising  of  credit  terms. 
But  basically,  the  act  is  intended  to  trans- 
late credit  charges  into  comparative 
terms,  through  the  annual  percentage 
rate,  so  that  the  consumer  can  decide 
intelligently  on  the  kind  of  credit  terms 
he  wants  to  accept. 

I  mention  these  facts  because  the 
position  of  the  administration  on  this 
issue  seems  to  be  that  since  the  terms  of 
NDEA  and  insured  tuition  loans  are  "pre- 
scribed" by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
student  borrower  really  does  not  need  any 
further  "protection."  This  same  argu- 
ment could  be  used,  just  as  validly,  to 
exempt  all  FHA-insured  or  VA-guaran- 
teed  housing  loans,  all  Federal  credit 
union  loans,  all  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration mortgages,  all  Production 
Credit  Association  agricultural  loans, 
and  so  forth — and  the  lenders  in  those 
instances,  I  might  say,  are  every  bit  as 
anxious  to  be  free  of  Truth-in-Lending 
requirements  as  the  banks  extending 
tuition  loans  or  the  colleges  extending 
NDEA  loans. 

Furthermore,  there  is  hardly  any  con- 
sumer credit  or  residential  mortgage 
credit  transaction  of  any  kind  which  is 
not  regulated  as  to  its  maximum  terms 
or  other  conditions  by  the  various  State 
laws.  The  fact  that  such  regulation  did 
not  provide  consumers  with  the  true  facts 
about  the  cost  of  credit,  and  that  credit 
terms  were  deceptively  expressed  and 
advertised,  was  among  the  reasons  that 
led  us  to  decide  3  years  ago  that  we  had 
to  enact  a  Federal  Truth-in-Lending  Act. 

I  am,  as  I  said,  amazed  that  an  ad- 
ministration which  on  a  Thursday  says 
it  wants  to  encourage  the  dissemination 
of  consumer  information  as  broadly  as 
possible,  the  very  next  day  sends  up  a 
bill  containing  a  provision  which  would 
quietly  eliminate  truth-in-lending  infor- 
mation on  loans  subsidized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  college  students.  Are  used 
cars  to  be  next  on  the  administration's 
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truth-in-lending  repeal  list,  perhaps  as  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Saiety  Act  of 
1966,  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce? 

FSOntAI,  RXSZSVX  BOA&D  KADI  BPKCIAt  PBOVI- 
BZONS  FOS  COIJXOK  LOANS  IN  TROTH  IN 
LXNDINO  RECtn^TION  Z 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  admittedly  impossi- 
ble for  the  baoiks  or  colleges  issiiing  sub- 
sidized lo&ns  to  college  students  to  com- 
ply with  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  regulation  Z  as 
it  applies  to  most  other  types  of  loans  be- 
CBMBe  of  certain  Imponderables  in  the 
college  loan  contaractual  arrangement — 
for  instance,  uncertainties  as  to  when 
the  repayments  will  start,  how  many 
payments  will  be  necessary,  how  long  a 
pedod  it  will  take  to  repay  the  loan,  and 
thus  what  the  total  of  the  payments  will 
be  and  the  total  amount  of  the  finance 
charge.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  rec- 
ognized these  Imponderables  on  the  col- 
lege loans  in  drafting  regulation  Z,  and 
expressly  waived  the  necessity  for  dis- 
closing such  information  "on  Interim 
student  loans  made  pursuant  to  federal- 
ly insured  student  loan  programs  under 
PubUc  Law  89-329,  title  IV,  part  B  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
amended." 

On  Jime  10,  1969,  21  days  before  the 
Truth-in-Lending  Act  went  into  effect, 
the  Board  issued  a  ^peclal  interpretation 
stating  that  the  above  waiver  also  ap- 
plied to  "other  student  loans  of  the  same 
type,  including  those  made  to  students 
under  federally  supported  loan  programs 
or  programs  of  loan  guarantee,  adminis- 
tered by  or  under  agreement  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare."  The  Board  added: 

In  all  of  such  cases,  howerer,  all  disclosures 
must  be  made  prior  to  the  time  the  final 
note  Is  executed  or  repayment  achedxile  Is 
agreed  upon. 

This  assurance  of  eventual  full  dis- 
closure to  the  student  would  be  repealed 
by  section  422  of  the  administration's 
new  higher  education  bill.  So  would  be 
repealed,  also,  the  requirement  that  in 
advertising  the  availability  of  student 
loans,  the  lenders  may  not  use  the  decep- 
tively small  "discoimt"  rate  as  the  "inter- 
est rate" — an  abuse  which  was  common 
throughout  the  consumer  credit  industry 
before  Truth  in  Lending,  and  is  still  too 
common  in  oral  statements  made  by 
bankers  and  other  lenders  when  one  first 
inquires  about  the  cost  of  a  loan. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  do  not 
thifik  that  the  cause  of  dissemination 
of  consumer  Information  would  be  ad- 
v^pced  by  repealing  the  coverage  of 
Truth  in  Lending  over  college  loans. 
Apparently,  the  Federal  Reserve  does  not 
think  so  either,  for  despite  criticisms 
made  to  the  Ft4  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  disclosure  requirements,  the 
Fed  has  not  recommended  to  Congress 
any  such  change  in  the  Truth-in-Lend- 
ing Act.  If  a  <;ollege  student  is  to  learn 
about  the  true  costs  of  credit — and  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  reconmiended  that 
courses  in  the  use  of  credit  and  in  under- 
staxKiing  credit  costs  be  included  in  the 
schools  if  these  eonoepts  are  ever  to  be 


well  understood  by  the  mass  of  the 
people — what  better  time  to  learn  at  first 
hand  what  credit  really  costs  him  than 
when  taking  out  the  biggest  loan  a  stu- 
dent has  ever  assumed? 

MANY    COLLBGS    LOANS  lAASS   AT     18    PEBCSMT 

I  first  became  alerted  to  the  Office  of 
Education  position  on  truth-in-lending 
disclosures  on  college  loans  when  a  con- 
stituent recently  complained  to  me  about 
his  difficulties  in  straightening  out  his 
account  with  a  commercial  college  loan 
firm  operating  as  tlie  Tuition  Plan,  Inc. 
These  are  not  Oovenunent  Insured  or 
subsidi2«d  loans;  they  are  entered  into 
privately,  under  arrangements  made  by 
or  pairtlotpated  in  or  encouraged  by  some 
of  the  colleges.  The  annual  percentage 
rate  on  such  loans  issued  in  1968,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  my  constituent  received 
in  taking  out  a  loan  at  that  time,  was  18 
percent,  compared  to  the  3-  or  6-percent 
rate  on  NDSA  loans  and  the  7  percent — 
plus  subsidy  to  the  banks — on  federally 
insured  tuition  loans.  I  find  it  amazing 
that  parents  can  be  sold  on  college  tui- 
tion loans  of  $4,000  or  16,000  at  an  an- 
nual percentage  rate  of  18  percent.  In 
researching  this  issue,  I  went  through 
the  hearings  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee in  1969  and  1970  to  see  if  there 
was  any  reference  to  this  type  of  verj*  ex- 
pensive student  loan,  and  it  was  there 
that  I  found  the  brief  comment  from 
the  Office  of  Education  on  the  "prob- 
lems" of  compliance  with  truth  in  lend- 
ing on  the  insured  and  NDEA  loans. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     COMSUMEK     ATFAIBS     V/ILL 
STUDY    I3SUE 

If  there  are,  in  fact,  such  problems 
and  they  are  serious,  I  eim  siu'e  they  can 
be  worked  out,  either  through  amend- 
ment to  the  act,  if  that  is  necesssj^,  or  by 
administrative  action  by  the  Federal 
Reserve.  It  is  my  intention  in  the  present 
session  to  arrange  for  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  on 
the  whole  range  of  issues  presented  by 
the  operation  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  of  1968,  now  that  the 
truth-in-lending  title  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  1  Vs  years,  the  restriction  of  gar- 
nishment title  for  more  than  half  a  year, 
and  the  extortionate  extension  of  credit 
title  for  nearly  3  years.  During  such 
hearings,  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  which  originated  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  will  be  more 
than  willing  to  consider  any  problems 
called  to  our  attention  under  the  law.  As 
with  any  law,  this  one,  of  course,  re- 
quires periodic  review  and  should  be 
changed  when  the  facts  warrant. 

Hence,  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  will 
agree  to  strike  section  422  from  the  ad- 
ministration's higher  education  bill  so 
that  the  coaunittee  with  proper  Jurisdic- 
tion can  look  at  the  facts  in  connection 
with  the  Office  of  Education  views  on 
the  apiriicability  of  truth  in  lending  to 
college  loans.  I  am  sure  all  members  of 
the  CQmmittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency will  Join  me  in  support  of  our 
Jurisdictional  rights  on  this  issue.  • 

In  the  meantime,  I  hope  college  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  are  looking  at 
and  profiting  frc«n  the  information  now 
being  made  available  to  them  on  all  types 


of  college  loans  under  the  Truth-In- 
Lending  Act  and  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  of  them  whether  they  fed 
the  information  they  receive  on  these 
loans  under  the  law  is  of  no  importance 
or  protection,  as  the  administration  has 
claimed. 

DRUO-DEPENDENT  PERSONS  REHA- 
BILTTATION  ACT  OP  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy),  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  new  procedures 
for  the  civil  commitment  of  drug-de- 
pendent persons  and  to  expand  the  scope 
of  the  provisions  of  titles  18  and  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  drug-dependent  persons  in  crim- 
inal proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
the  Drxig-Dependent  Persons  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1971. 

This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  crime 
bills  I  aimounced  I  would  be  introducing 
during  the  coming  weeks. 

In  January  of  last  year  the  Congress 
passed  a  strong  law  enforcement  oriented 
drug  bill  which  became  the  law  of  the 
land  in  October  of  1970. 1  supported  that 
bill  because  it  was  necessary  to  cope 
with  the  growing  army  of  young  drug 
users  who  are  being  arrested  at  the  rate 
of  one  every  5  minutes  in  the  United 
States. 

However,  I  feel  it  is  now  time  that  the 
focus  of  Congress  should  be  on  legisla- 
tion that  is  directed  at  the  rehabilitation 
and  treatment  of  the  drug  addict  and 
the  drug  abuser. 

That  is  the  goal  of  the  legislation  I 
introduce  today. 

The  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  was  enacted  in  1966  in  resiwnse  to 
the  serious  narcotic  problem  in  America 
during  the  mid  1960's  and  represoited 
the  first  major  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Federal  Govertmient  toward  the 
treatment  and  rehabiUtation  of  narcotic 
addicts. 

I  was  in  agreement  with  the  goals  of 
that  act  and  worked  for  its  passage. 

The  act  provided  an  alternative  to  im- 
prisonment for  heroin  addicts  either 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  certain 
Federal  offenses.  It  provided  for  their 
commitment  to  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation for  extended  periods  of  time.  The 
addict  was  under  custody  while  in  a  hos- 
pital or  other  institution  and  supervised 
aftercare  was  provided  in  the  community 
after  their  release  from  custody. 

In  addition,  the  act  established  proce- 
dures for  the  volimtary  civil  commitment 
of  narcotic  addicts,  who  had  neither  been 
charged  with  nor  convicted  of  offenses, 
but  who  were  in  need  of  treatment  for 
their  addiction  and  could  be  successfully 
treated  and  returned  to  their  commiml- 
ties. 

As  the  legislation  was  passed,  however, 
it  daaied  some  or  all  of  the  treatment 
established  imder  this  law  to  large 
classes  of  addicts. 

It  excluded  addicts  charged  with 
housebreaking  or  burglary. 

It  excluded  addicts  who  had  previously 
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failed  under  three  or  more  civil  commit- 
ments. 

And  it  excluded  addicts  with  two  or 
m6re  felony  convictions. 

The  present  bill  broadens  the  coverage 
to  include  these  categories  of  addicts  who 
are,  in  the  main,  most  in  need  of  help. 

Drugs,  by  their  very  nature,  make  an 
addict  meffecti.^  and  indifferoit,  unable 
to  hold  an  honest  Job.  Without  legitimate 
resources  he  must  seek  money  for  his 
drugs  through  crime.  Traditionally,  his 
loss  of  drive  led  him  to  the  easy  way 
out — committing  crimes  of  a  nonviolent 
nature.  And  crime  has  always  been  the 
principal  source  of  mraiey  for  the  addict 
and  so  most  genuine  addicts  have  a  rec- 
ord of  two  or  three  felony  convictions. 

The  trapped,  the  cornered,  the  pan- 
icked sick  addict  is  one  who  may  resort 
to  violence.  That  is  not  to  say  heroin 
causes  the  addict  to  panic — it  is  rather 
the  lack  of  the  driig  and  the  threat  of 
withdrawal  that  causes  him  to  some- 
times strike  out  blindly,  hysterically  or 
In  a  deadly  manner.  And  because  there 
are  more  addicts  today,  there  are  more 
of  them  involved  in  serious  crimes. 

So  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  19-  or  20- 
year-old  addict  to  have  two  felony 
convictions. 

Further,  there  is  ample  testimony  that 
three  prior  civil  commitments  should 
not  prevent  an  addict  from  benefiting 
from  treatment  the  fourth  or  fifth  time 
around. 

Indeed,  research  shows  that  the  more 
relapses  an  addict  experiences,  the  closer 
he  is  to  ultimate  abstinence  and  re- 
habilitation. 

Addiction  is  a  chronic  disease  where 
relapse  is  the  expected  rather  than  the 
exceptional  behavior.  We  know  that 
every  relapse  may  bring  the  addict  closer 
to  ultimate  rehabilitation.  And  we  know 
that  with  proper  help,  addicts  tend  to 
grow  out  of  their  dependence  on  drugs 
as  they  get  older. 

Even  more  important,  however,  since 
treatment  programs  for  addicts  differ 
throughout  the  country,  both  in  nature 
and  quality,  and  since  all  such  programs 
can  be  expected  to  improve  as  we  gain 
more  experience,  failure  under  any  pro- 
gram in  the  past  should  not  deny  an 
addict  the  improved  treatment  methods 
of  the  future. 

Now  that  the  NARA  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  a  period  of  time,  we  have 
received  increasingly  more  evidence  that 
the  original  restrictions  often  exclude 
those  very  addicts  who  could  obtain  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  treatment  of- 
fered under  the  act. 

Because  of  those  early  restrictions,  the 
act  has  been  called  self-defeating  and 
the  criteria  for  eligibility  has  been 
termed  "absurd"  by  recent  witnesses 
before  Congress. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  by  pointing  out 
that  during  the  first  21  months  the  act 
was  in  operation,  only  74  addicts  were 
civilly  committed  under  tiUe  I  in  lieu 
of  prosecution. 

This  is  the  record  of  a  law  that  was 
nailed  as  a  "breakthrough"  in  our  efforts 
to  treat  addicts. 

1  think  it  is  a  sorry  record  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  there  may  be  as 
many  as  100,000  heroin  addicts  in  the 
United  States. 


This  revision  of  the  Narcotic  Addict 
RehabiUtation  Act  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance. When  the  original  act  was  passed, 
I  was  concerned  over  the  features  I  have 
Just  described  which  I  consider  inimical 
to  its  success.  After  having  reviewed  the 
performance  of  this  program  and  after 
discussing  it  with  those  who  know  its 
operation  intimately,  I  think  this  is  the 
appropriate  time  to  replace  it  with  a  new 
progressive  program. 

I  beUeve  the  changes  contained  in  the 
bUl  I  propose  today  will  improve  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  not  only 
at  the  FederaJ  level,  but  in  the  entire 
Nation 

It  will  do  so  because  it  will  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  States  to  follow. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966 
contained  four  titles: 

First.  The  first  title  provided  for  the 
civil  conunitment  and  rehabUitation  of 
narcotic  addicts  in  Ueu  of  prosecution  of 
the  charges  against  the  addict; 

Second.  The  second  title  provided  for 
sentencing  to  commitment  for  the  treat- 
ment of  addicts  in  Ueu  of  sentencing  to 
a  penal  institution; 

Third.  The  third  title  provided  for  the 
voluntary  civil  commitment  of  addicts 
who  were  not  charged  with  nor  con- 
victed of  offenses ;  and 

Fourth.  The  fourth  title  provided  for 
rehabilitation  and  posthospitalization, 
aftercare  programs,  and  for  assistance 
to  States  and  locaUties. 

The  legislation  that  I  now  offer  would 
expand  the  scope  of  coverage  of  drug  ab- 
users by  not  only  including  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, that  is,  those  addicted  to  the  opi- 
ate drugs  including  heroin,  but  also 
persons  dependent  upon  the  depressant 
and  stimulant  drugs,  including  the  pep 
pUls — amphetamines — the  goofballs — 
barbiturates — and  the  haUucinogens 
such  as  marihuana  and  LSD. 

If  this  bill  is  adopted,  persons  either 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  Federal  of- 
fenses, or  even  persons  not  charged, 
would  be  eligible  for  Federal  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  their 
dependence  upon  the  barbiturates — doc- 
tors at  the  Federal  narcotic  hospitals  in- 
dicate that  they  have  more  problems 
with  physical  withdrawal  of  many  bar- 
biturate addicts  than  with  those  ad- 
dicted to  the  opiates — or  any  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  other  drugs  includ- 
ing the  depressants,  stimulants,  and 
haUucinogens. 

There  is  a  myriad  of  drug  abuse  exist- 
in  the  United  States  and  persons  not 
only  become  addicted  to  narcotics,  but 
become  physicaUy  and  psychologicaUy 
dependent  upon  a  wide  range  of  drugs. 

It  is  only  logical  then  to  change  the 
Federal  law  and  to  open  up  our  programs 
of  hospitalization,  treatment  and  re- 
habUitation to  those  who  have  fallen 
victim  to  any  of  the  various  types  of 
drug  abuse,  not  Just  heroin  or  opiate 
addiction. 

This  is  true  because  baslcaUy  these  In- 
dividuals share  the  same  deficiencies 
and  problems. 

Estimates  of  the  abuse  of  these  drugs 
vary,  but  If  only  10  percent  of  the  12 
mUlion  Americans  who  have  tried  mari- 
huana become  habituated  to  its  use,  then 
we  have  a  serious  problem.  The  same  is 


true  with  regard  to  the  miUions  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  abusers  of  the  depres- 
sant and  stimulant  drugs. 

In  any  case,  physical  withdrawal  can 
be  achieved  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
The  far  more  serious  problem  is  i>sycho- 
logical  or  emotional  dependence  which 
is  shared  by  aU  types  of  drug  dependent 
persons. 

It  may  be  true  that,  more  property 
crimes  are  committed  by  hard  narcotics 
abusers  because  of  their  intense  craving 
for  the  drug,  but  such  crimes  are  not 
unknown  among  other  drug  users.  This 
means  treating  aU  drug  users  will  reduce 
more  crime  than  just  treating  one  cate- 
gory of  narcotic  ofleixders. 

I  propose  further  to  broaden  the  law's 
coverage  to  provide  that  persons  with 
two  prior  felony  convictions  and  three 
previous  civil  commitments  could  be  eli- 
gible for  treatment  and  rehabiUtation 
under  titles  I  and  n  of  the  act  for  the 
reasons  I  have  outlined. 

This  means  that  hundreds  of  drug  de- 
pendent persons  presently  excluded  from 
coverage  under  this  act  would  have  med- 
ical treatment  made  possible. 

I  would  delete  from  the  definition  of 
crime  of  violence,  as  in  the  current  law, 
the  offenses  of  housebreaking  and  bur- 
glary. 

ITiese  are  fundamentaUy  property 
crimes  which  comprise  the  bulk  of  of- 
fenses committed  by  SKldlcts. 

Many  Members  of  both  Houses  fought 
these  exclusionary  provisions  when  the 
statute  was  under  consideration. 

Subsequent  events  have  proven  that 
these  provisions  were  mistakes.  The 
amendments  I  introduce  today  are  con- 
sistent with  the  medical  view  that  many 
addicts  who  are  treatable  are  eliminated 
from  treatment. 

A  further  desirable  feature  of  my  blU 
allows  a  person  to  be  eUglble  for  civil 
commitment  in  Ueu  of  prosecution  If  he 
is  charged  with  the  sale  of  dependent 
drugs  for  his  own  personal  use.  This  is 
completely  in  line  with  the  provisions  of 
the  recently  enacted  Comprehensive 
Drug  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  ex- 
panding the  faciUtles  for  the  treatment 
of  drug  dependent  persons. 

Recent  testimony  before  Congress  In- 
dicates that  tn  the  neighborhood  of  only 
50  percent  of  the  people  committed  un- 
der the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  can  be  retained  for  treatment  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  staff  and  faciUties. 

Dr.  Stanley  P.  YoUes,  the  former  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  claims  that  the  capabiUties  of 
the  two  main  treatment  centers  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  and  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  are 
chronicaUy  overtaxed. 

Yet,  the  estimates  of  the  Institute 
show  that  increasingly  more  addicts  wUl 
be  committed  to  treatment  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  total  nimiber  of  committed  nar- 
cotic addicts  alone  is  expected  to  surpass 
the  10,000  mark  by  1975.  This  compares  to 
only  2,438  patients  committed  under  this 
law  in  1970,  the  bulk  of  whom  were  non- 
offenders. The  offender  addicts  were 
denied  treatment  because  of  the  reasons 
I  have  just  set  forth. 

That  is  why  I  have  provided  that  not 
only  f  acuities  and  programs  of  the  Pub- 
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Uc  Health  Service  be  utilized  but  that 
other  facilities,  either  approved  or  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  be  used  for  the 
treatment  of  all  drug  dependent  persons. 

This  law  should  reach  the  largest  pos- 
sible niunber  of  drug  dependent  persons 
in  the  Nation  who  can  benefit  from  treat- 
ment. 

That  is  why  I  want  to  make  more  peo- 
ple eligible. 

And  the  facilities  to  treat  them  should 
be  made  available. 

That  is  why  I  have  provided  for  an 
expansion  of  the  service  available  for 
such  treatment. 

Since  supplying  such  a  program  for 
drug  dependent  offenders  is  the  most 
effective  approach  to  the  drug  problem, 
T  hope  this  bill  will  receive  strong  sup- 
port from  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses. 


Mr.  CuLviR  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SCHBUER. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Foley  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gaydos  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Abourezk  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Sarbanes  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Udall  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 
Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  O'Neill  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  SxTLLrvAN,  for  30  minutes,  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Badillo)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  MxTRPHY  of  New  York,  today,  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Rkuss,  today,  for  15  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Edmondson  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Keating)  .  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Sandman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCoLLisTER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Collier  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Hortow. 

Mr.  Qtjillen  in  four  instfuices. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Badillo),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  St  Germain. 


362.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Re> 
negotiation  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  March  8,  1971,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

356.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  request 
for  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (H.  Doc.  No. 
92-60);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

367.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  facts 
and  Justification  for  the  proposed  closure 
of  Clinton  County  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  and 
Perrln  Air  Force  Base.  Tex.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 613,  Public  Law  89-568;  to  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

358.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
application  for  a  loan  by  the  Roy  Water 
Conservancy  Subdlatrlct  of  Roy,  Utah,  pur- 
suant to  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

369.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  new 
health  manpower  educational  initiatives.  In- 
crease the  level  of  financial  assistance  to 
health  professions  schools  and  other  Institu- 
tions training  health  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Commltee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

360.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Serv'.ce  Act  to  provide  assistance  and 
encouragement  for  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

361.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the 
Inm[ilgratlon  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  5590.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.    

By  Mr.  BETT8  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lier, Mr.  Con  ABLE,  and  Mr.  Stzkle)  : 
H.R.  6691.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  In  the 
federal  system  of  govermnent  In  the  United 
States;  to  provide  both  the  fiexlblllty  and 
resources  for  State  and  local  government 
officials  to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  governments 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Hats,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Mtllek 

of  Ohio,  Mr.  MosHER,  Mr.  Powell, 

Mr.  J.  WnxiAM  Stanton,  Mr.  Vanik, 

Mr.  Whalen,  and  Mr.  Wtlie)  : 

HJl.  6692.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  operate  a 

National  Museum  and  Repository  of  Negro 

History  and  Culture  at  or  near  Wllberforce, 

Ohio;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  6593.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
1,  1902,  to  exempt  certain  common  carriers 
of  passengers  from  the  District  of  Colvunbla 
mileage  tax  Imposed  by  that  act  and  from 
certain  other  District  of  Columbia  taxes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  CkJlimibla. 
By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  5594.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  5595.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Ken- 
tucky to  hold  court  at  Plnevllle,  Ky;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HJl.  6596.  A  bill  to  assist  school  districts 
to  meet  special  problems  incident  to  deseg- 
regation, and  to  the  elimination,  reduction, 
or  prevention  of  racial  isolation,  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H  Jl.  5597.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HJi.  5598.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  basic 
$5,000  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ktl, 
Mr.  Stxiceb  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
McKevitt,  Blr.  Terkt,  Mr.  Oesalo  R. 
PORD,  Mr.  Bob  Wn-soN,  Mr.  WroNALL, 
Mr.  Blackburn.  Mr.  Vandeb  Jaot, 
and  Mr.  Coughlin)  : 
HJl.  6599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund   Act   of   1965,  as 
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amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 

H.R.  5600.  A  bill  to  require  the  suspension 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  experiencing  campus 
disorders  and  fall  to  take  appropriate  cor- 
rective measures  forthwith  and  to  require  the 
suspension  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  teachers  participating  in  such  disorders; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  5601.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  application 
of  section  1073  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  5602.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize conditional  pretrial  release  or  pre- 
trial detention  of  certain  persons  who  have 
been  charged  with  noncapital  offenses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5603.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  in  the  performance  of  bis 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  15  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3500  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Ck>de;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5604.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  not  disclose  to  the 
public  the  names  and  addresses  of  certain 
persons  licensed  as  collectors  of  firearms  and 
ammunition,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5605.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOCH : 

HJl.  5606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soviet 
Jews:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOCH    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Halpern) : 

H.R.  5607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    McFALL     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blatnik,  and  Mr.  Skttbitz)  : 

H.R.  5608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  5609.  A  bill  to  modify  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H  R.  5610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  comprehensive  re- 
gional rehabilitation  center  for  low  (under) 
achieving  deaf;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 

HJt.  6611.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  review  U.S.  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  6612.  A  bill  to  provide  new  procedures 
for  the  civil  commitment  of  drug-dependent 
persons  and  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  18  and  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  the  treatment  of  drug-de- 
pendent persons  in  criminal  proceedings,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
Hit.  seis.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
landing  Act  to  protect  consximers  against 
careless  and   unfair   billing   practices,   and 


for  other  purposes;    to  the   0>mmlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  STAOQERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sprinckr)  : 
H.R.  6614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  new 
health  manpower  educational  initiatives,  in- 
crease the  level  of  financial  assistance  to 
health  professions  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions training  health  personnel.  Improve  the 
distribution  and  increase  the  supply  of 
health  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6615.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and 
encouragement  for  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California: 
H.R.  5616.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  provide  pro- 
tection thereunder  against  losses  resulting 
from  earthquakes  and  earthslides;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    TEAOUE    of    California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Oettts,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  5617.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
ecological  preserve  in  a  portion  of  the  Outer 
Continental    Shelf    In    the    Santa    Barbara 
Channel  and  to  provide  for  a  moratorium  on 
drilling   operations   pending   the   ability   to 
control    and   prevent   pollution    by   oil   dis- 
charges and  to  Improve  the  state  of  the  art 
with  respect  to  oil  production  from  the  sub- 
merged lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalra. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  5618.  A  bill  to  permit  Immediate  re- 
tirement of   certain   Federal   employees;    to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  5619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first 
$5,000  of  the  Income  of  an  individual  who  is 
over  65  years  of  age  shall  be  exempt  from 
Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By.  Mr.  BEGICH: 
H.R.  5620.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  property  to  the  city  of  Nome, 
Alaska;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  6621.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2634  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relaUng  to  the 
shipment  at  Government  expense  of  motor 
vehicles  owned  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  (Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  6622.  A  bin  to  amend   the  Federal 
Property   and    Administrative    Services    Act 
of  1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  per- 
sonal property  to  State  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies;    to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

HJR.  6623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Admimstrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opyeratlons. 

HJl.  6624.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  city  of  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  Interests  of  the  United 
States  In  certain  lands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HM.  6625.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land  to  the 
city  of  Anchorage,  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJB.  6626.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Old  Kodlak  National  Historic 
site  in  the  State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HJl.  6627.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  post  cemetery  at  Fort  Rich- 
ardson, Alaska,  as  a  national  cemetery;  to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Oude)  : 
H.R.  6628.  A  blU  to  provide  for  public  own- 
ership of  the  mass  transit  bus  system  op- 
erated by  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.;  and 
other  private  but  transit  companies  engaged 
in  scheduled  regular  route  operations  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
HJl.  6629.  A  blU  to  esUbllsh  a  diversion 
program  for  burley  tobacco,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Stminoton,  Mr.  Dxncxll, 
Mr.   Van   Dkkrlin,   Mr.   Murpht   of 
New  York,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Roonzt 
of  Pennsylvania,    Mr.  Tiernan,   Mr. 
PoDKLL,  Mr.  Hklstoski,  Mr.  Carnkt, 
Mr.  Mktcalix,  Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal,   Mrs.    Sttllivan,    Mr.   Kastkn- 
MEIER,   Mr.    Edwards   of   California, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Schzttzr,  Mr.  Con- 
TERs,  Mr.  CARMAN,  Mr.  Bttkton,  Mrs. 
OaimTHs,  and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  6630.  A  bin  to  provide  implementation 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  give 
Increased  protection  to  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Abour- 
ezk,   Mr.    Clat,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr. 
Miller    of    California,    Mr.    Rotbal, 
Mr.    Hathawat,   Mr.  Dkllums,  Mrs. 
Abzug,    Mr.    William    D.    Ford,    Mr. 
Rtan,  Mr.  Sarbanks,  Mr.  Karth,  Jilr! 
Bingham,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Praskr. 
Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Lbcgett,    Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
H.R.  6631.  A  biU  to  provide  implementation 
of  the  Federal  Trade  (Commission  Act  to  give 
increased  protection  to  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York, 
Mr.   Grat,  Mr.  Drinan,   Mr.  Digos, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Chisholm)  : 
H.R.  6632.  A  bill  to  provide  Implementation 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  give 
increased  protection  to  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conamerce. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  6633.  A   blU    to   establish    a   national 
program  of  monthly  children's  allowances; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  6634.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1969  as  It  applies  to  public 
buildings  for  use  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Brothhx  of  Virginia)  : 
HJl.  6636.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1969  to  reqiUre  the 
preparation  of  a  proposal  for  a  convention 
center-sports  arena  to  be  located  within  the 
District  of  Oolvmibia;  to  the  Commlttae  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJl.  6636.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  60-percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  benefits  there- 
under, and  to  raise  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  which  a  beneficiary  may  have  with- 
out suffering  deductions  from  his  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  LENT: 
H  Jl.  5637.  A  bin-  to  amend  title  89,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Poetal  Re- 
organization Act,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited    samples    of    cigarettes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClTll  Service. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAK: 
H.R.  5638.  A  bill  to  extend  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  police  officer  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assaults  on  firemen,  to  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  Interfering  with  fire- 
men In  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
H.R.  6639.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  tbe  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Oov- 
emment,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  BADnxo,  Mr.  Ci.at,  Mr.  Gorman. 
Mr.  Deu-ums.  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Deinan, 
Mr.  ECKHASDT,  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  PRenzel.  Mr. 
PoBSTTHi:,  Mrs.  Qrasso,  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Halfern,  Mr. 
Harrinoton,  Mr.  Helstoski,  and  Mr. 
Leogett) : 
HSt.  5640.   A  bill  to  protect  the  political 
rights  and  privacy  of  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations and  to  define  the  authority  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  collect,  distribute,  and  store 
information  about  civilian  political  activity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MEKVA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MrrcHEix,  Mr.  Moohhead,  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell. 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Roncalio, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Rotbal,    Mr. 

SCHEXJTR,        Mr.        SCHWENCEL,        Mr. 

Stokes,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  XJdaix,  Mr. 
Yates,  and  Mrs.  ABZtJC) : 
H.R.   5641.  A  bUl   to  protect  the  political 
rights  and  privacy  of  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations and  to  define  the  authority  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  collect,  distribute,  and  store 
information  about  civilian  political  activity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.    5842.    A   bUl    to   protect    the   public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the  In- 
spection of  imported  dairy  products  and  by 
requiring  that  such  products  comply   with 
certain  minimum  standards  for  quality  and 
wholesomeness;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
HJl.  6643.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  county  of  Grayson,  Tex.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ai-xxanseb.  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
BSADXMAS,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Btjchanan,  Mp. 
Btkne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clevx- 

UkND,    Mr.    DXI.LXNBACK,    Mr.    Frasxr. 

Mr.     Fulton     of     Tennessee,     Mr. 

GxAiMO,  Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr.  Hamilton, 

Mr.  HxcHLXR  of  West  Virginia,  and 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R.  5644.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  government*  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  Improving  com- 
munication procedures  and  facilities  with 
respect  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  dispatch 
of  police,  fire,  rescue,  and  other  emergency 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOUSH  (for  himself.  Mr.  HiLUX, 

Mr.    HoLinxLD,    Mr.    Hosmxe,    Mr. 

Jacobs.  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 

Matstjnaca,    Mr.    McCormack^    Mr. 

MANif,  Mr.  MxxDS,  Mr.  MntVA,  Mr. 

MosHXR,    Mr.    Obxt,    Mr.    Rox,    Mr. 

Br  OxxMAZN,  Mr,  Stbxls.  Mr.  Vakik, 

Mr.    Whitxhuhct.    Mr.    Craxlks    H. 


Welson,  Mr.  WoLJT,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  5645.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assis- 
tance to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  Improving  com- 
munication  procedures   and   facilities   with 
respect  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  dispatch 
of  pcrtlce,  fire,  rescue,  and  other  emergency 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT   (for  himself , 
Mr.  ABOtntxzK,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois,  Mr.   ANBXRaoN    of   Tennessee, 
Mr.    Babrxtt,    Mr.    Bradxmas,     Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr. 
Cedesberg,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.   Cleve- 
land,  Mr.   Collins   of   nUnoU,   Mr. 

COUOHLIN,    Mr.    DlNGXLL,    Mr.    Dttn- 
CAN,    Mr.    ECKHARDT,    Mr.     EscH,    Mr. 

FisHXR,   Mrs.   Gkasso,  Mr.  Halpxrn, 
Mr.     Harrington,     Mr.     Usnt,     Mr. 
MiKVA,  Mr.  MiLLXB  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
MORSX)  : 
H.R.  5646.  A  bill   to  encourage   States  to 
establish     abandoned     automobile     removal 
programs  and  to  provide  for  tax  Incentives 
for  automobile  scrap  processing:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Satlor,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Stxele, 
Mr.     TXAOTJX     of     California,     Mr. 
Thompson   of   Georgia,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.    WiDNALL,    Mr.    Williams,    Mr. 
Mters,  Mr.   NxDzi,   and  Mr.  Rails- 
back)  : 
H.R.  5647.  A  blU  to  encourage  States  to  es- 
tablish abandoned  automobile  removal  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  for  tax  Incentives  for 
automobile  scrap  processing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
HJa.  5648.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  feasibility 
study  of  the  Salton  Sea  project,  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insvilar 
AffalTB. 

By  Mr.  WHTTEHUBST: 
H.R.  5649.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing-rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJi.  5660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  received  as  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross 
income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJI.  5661.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ci  1954  and  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemption 
(through  credit  or  relund)  frcoa  the  employ- 
eea'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contri- 
butions Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduction  In 
the  self -employment  tax,  In  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  66;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJi.  5662.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  for  pur- 
poses  of   unemployment   compensation   the 
States  shall  treat  accrued  leave  of  ex-service- 
men as  wages  for  past  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJI.  5663.  A  bill  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act 
of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    ARCHER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Blackburn.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Mann.  Mr. 
PiKx.   Mr.   SxBKLics.  and   Mr.   Wn.- 
uamb)  : 
H.J.  Res.  441.    Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requiring  the  submission  of 
balanced  Federal  funds  budgets  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  action  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
revenues  to  offset  Federal  funds  deficits;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.   Con.   Res.    195.   Concurrent   resolution 
regarding  persecution  of  Jews  in  Rvissla;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.  Res.  273.   Resolution   to  provide   funds 
for  expenses  Incurred  under  activities  au- 
thorlzed   by   House   Resolution   242;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.  Res.  274.  Resolution  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severtdly  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJi.  5654.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
and  Lycla  Palminterl;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEGICH: 
H.R.  5655.  A  bill  to  convey  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  In  certain  property  in  Falr- 
banXs,  Alaska,  to  HtUcrest,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  5656.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert  O. 
Feller  and  Flora  Feller;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5657.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William 
D.  Pender;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJi.  5658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
and  children  of  Thomas  Pllllfant;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia : 
HJI.  5659.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Silvia  del 
Socorro  Arroyo  de  Lugo;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

BvMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  6660.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean-Yves 
Dejax;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN: 
H.R.  6661.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
and  Carolina  Monaco,  and  their  daughters, 
Lucia  Monaco  and  Patricia  Monaco;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  5682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hooesto 
M.  MagdlTUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  6663.  A  bOl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Giovanni  Bagnato;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5664.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Parlnlsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  5665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Nery  Bueno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  5666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter  L. 
and  Thelma  M.  Bossard;  to  the  OoDMnittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
HJi.  6067.    A   blU   for   the   reUef   of  LMla 
Teresa  Zroblon;   to  the  OMnmlttee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HA.  66«&   A   bUl   for   the   relief  Of  Capt. 
Ronald   W.    Grout.   D.S.   Air   Force;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

41  The  SPEAKER  preeented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Vermont,  relsj- 
tive  to  family  assistance  programs.  whl£h 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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DO  TAX  INCENTIVES  STOP 
POLLUTION? 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Include  In  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle which  recently  appeared  in  the 
.  American  Bar  Association  Journal  which 
is  highly  critical  of  using  tax  incentives 
to  encourage  pollution  control  by  indus- 
try. The  article,  "Tax  Incentives  Don't 
Stop  Pollution,"  was  written  by  Arnold 
W.  Reitze  and  Glenn  Reltze  and  offers 
an  interesting  and  not  overly  complex 
analysis  of  the  merits  of  such  tax  incen- 
tives. 

I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  because  it  questions  the 
"conventional  wisdom"  that  we  can  se- 
cure pollution  abatement  If  we  make  It 
attractive  enough  to  industry  to  install 
such  equipment  as  is  necessary.  If  this 
article  is  accurate — and  I  lack  the  ex- 
pertise to  so  evaluate  it — then  we  must 
take  another  look  at  those  methods 
which  we  are  reljong  on  to  halt  the 
spread  of  pollution. 

The  article  follows,  and  I  commend  It 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  for 
their  consideration  and  analysis: 

[From  the  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal, February  1971] 

Tax  Inckntivxs  Don't  Stop  PoLLtmoN 

(By  Arnold  W.  Reltze  and  Glenn  Reltze) 

The  stick  Is  more  effective  than  the  car- 
rot: No  man  will  spend  $10  to  bring  himself  a 
benefit  simply  because  the  government  prom- 
ises to  return  $5.  Tax  Incentives  are  fiscal 
carrots.  They  are  extremely  expensive,  but 
soft  on  pollution. 

Until  now  the  state  and  federal  pollution 
control  programs  have  been  a  dlsappolnt- 
m^t  to  those  who  seek  some  liiy)rovement 
In  our  air  and  water.*  Nevertheless,  several 
thousand  blUs  pertaining  to  pollution  con- 
trol have  been  Introduced  In  Congress  and 
state  legislatures  during  the  past  several 
years.'  Many  of  them  offer  little  to  control 
pollution;  rather  they  extend  tax  Incentives 
as  rewards  to  polluters.' 

In  theory,  these  rewards  eliminate  pollu- 
tion. In  practice,  they  are  Ineffective  and  In 
many  cases  even  discourage  pollution  con- 
trol by  promoting  expenditures  for  the  wrong 
things  at  a  substantial  cost  to  the  public. 
In  addition,  government  agencies  that  should 
be  enforcing  current  pollution  control,  reg- 
ulations must  devote  their  energies  to  proc- 
essing Increasing  quantities  of  tax  Incen- 
tive applications.* 

The  federal  law  containing  the  major 
specific  tax  Incentive  for  pollution  control 
Was  passed  In  1969,  when  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  added  Section  169  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  That  section  permits  rapid  (sixty- 
month)  depreciation  allowances  for  pollu- 
tlon-oontrol  hardware. 

The  bill's  predecessor,  no  longer  In  effect 
for  new  Investments,  was  Section  38  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  added  in  1962  This 
section  permitted  a  deduction  directly  from 
a  firm's  taxes  of  7  per  cent  of  the  expenditure 


Pootnotee  at  end  of  article. 
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for  pollution-control  equipment,  subject  to 
certain  varying  restrictions.' 

According  to  one  authority,  by  March. 
1970,  at  least  thirty-one  states  had  placed 
antipollution  incentive  provisions  In  one  or 
more  of  their  principal  revenue-producing 
laws.* 

All  these  Incentive  provisions,  state  and 
federal,  provide  rapid  depreciation  or  for- 
giveness from  property.  Income,  sales  and  use, 
or  franchise  taxes.  Their  one  key  effect  Is  to 
shift  the  cost  of  compliance  with  government 
pollution  limitations  from  Individual  pol- 
luters to  the  taxpayer. 

In  addition,  there  apparently  is  widespread 
misuse  (permitted  by  lax  or  overworked  gov- 
ernment officials)  of  tax  incentive  laws  to 
purchase  equipment  that  does  not  serve  to 
Improve  the  environment.  A  substantial  part 
of  the  pollution  control  equipment  being  sold 
today  and  receiving  tax  credit  reportedly  is 
used  to  clean  water  coming  into  a  plant  for 
use  in  manufacturing  rather  than  for  con- 
trolling waste  discharges.^ 

Tax  Incentives  of  this  sort — which  reward 
rather  than  punish  those  receiving  the  In- 
centive (the  latter  may  be  referred  to  as 
negative  tax  incentives  or  tax  penalties)  — 
obviously  cut  government  revenue.  The  key 
to  determining  the  value  of  positive  tax  In- 
centives, therefore,  lies  in  evaluating  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  by  the  government 
(public)  In  return  for  revenue  lost. 

Benefits  that  would  be  gained  regardless 
of  the  tax  Incentive  clearly  must  be  excluded 
from  the  list  of  benefits  gained  In  exchange 
for  the  loss.  Thus,  pollution  expenditures 
made  to  comply  with  federal,  state  and  lo- 
cal health  or  pollution  laws  cannot  be  con- 
sidered public  benefits  gained  by  granting  tax 
Incentives,  although  businesses  received  that 
aid.  This  clarification  will  permit  many  a  tax 
Incentive  to  be  seen  for  what  It  Is — a  subsidy 
rather  than  an  exchange  of  tax  forgiveness 
for  desired  behavior.' 

The  potential  cost  of  even  the  present  fed- 
eral tax  Incentive  programs  for  pollution 
control,  if  maintained,  Is  immense,  but  it  Is 
virtually  impossible  to  estimate  with  pre- 
cision. Government  officials  predict  expendi- 
tures by  Industry  In  the  next  five  years  of 
$3.3  billion  for  water  pollution  control,  an- 
other $2  billion  for  thermal  pollution  preven- 
tion and  $2.6  billion  for  control  of  four  ma- 
jor air  pollutants  in  one  hundred  metropoli- 
tan areas."  Additional  solid  waste  disposal  ex- 
penditures can  bring  the  total  to  $10  billion. 

These  estimates  are  comparatively  conser- 
vative. Yet,  even  without  additional  federal 
tax  incentive  legislation  of  this  sort,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  revenue  loss  with  those 
expenditures  could  be  a  billion  dollars  p>er 
year.io  'x^g  iQgg  ^  state  governments,  with 
their  many  similar  laws,  is  not  included.  For 
example,  the  loss  of  revenue  to  Ohio  from  air 
pollution  exemptions  alone  In  1970  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  $6.3  million,  according  to  the 
Research  and  Statistics  Section  of  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Taxation. 

Other  estimates  of  Industry  expenditures 
for  pollution  control  equipment  during  the 
next  five  years  center  around  $32  bllUon." 
Bank  of  America  Senior  Vice  President  Alan 
K.  Brown  recently  put  the  figure  at  $80  bil- 
lion to  $95  bUllon."  ^  . 

The  public  sector  loss,  even  under  tfie  low 
($1  billion  annual)  federa'  tax  loss  esti- 
mate. Is  about  eleven  times  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
spends  on  all  its  air  poUutlon  control  pro- 
grams ($94.2  million)." 

Even  if  we  accept  the  projected  federal 
revenue  loss  of  $115  million  In  1974,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  m 
Its  report  to  ac6empany  the  Tfax  Reform  Act 
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Of  19e9,  we  stUl  have  a  considerable  loss 
when  compared  with  federal  antipollution 
expenditures."  But  this  estimate  is  based  on 
a  level  of  expenditure  that  would  never  con- 
trol pollution. 

Despite  their  coet,  tax  Incentives  fall  to 
Oontrol  pollution.  The  most  basic  reasons  are 
five: 

1.  Unprofltabnity.  They  fall  to  give  an  In- 
eentlve  to  Invest  in  nonproductive  faculties 
regardless  of  the  lessened  ooet  of  those  facili- 
ties. 

2.  Badly  Aimed.  As  used  today,  they  glvtt 
credit  for  physical  devices  that  often  are  only 
a  small  part  of  p<Sllutlon  control  (switching 
fuel  can  often  be  far  more  significant)  and 
give  credit  for  facilities  regardless  of  their 
eSecttvenees  In  controlling  pollution. 

3.  No  Public  Gain.  They  pay  for  polliitloii 
oontrol  facilities  required  by  other  laws, 
bringing  no  gain  to  the  public  tn  exchange 
for  the  tax  loes  and  lessening  funds  for  goT- 
emmental  pollution  control,  among  other 
things. 

4.  Reverse  Robin  Hood.  They  Increase  gen- 
eral taxes  through  tax  burden  distribution 
and  provide  substantial  tax  write-offs  to 
wealthy  corporations  having  the  least  need  of 
public  assistance  to  eliminate  their  pollu- 
tion. Yet  they  fall  to  aid  small  and  mediiim- 
slzed  companies  unable  to  purchase  required 
pollution  control  equipment. 

5.  Pricing  Quackery.  Because  pollutions 
costc  are  shifted  to  the  general  public,  sales 
prices  do  not  reflect  a  product's  true  ooet  to 
society.  The  sales  price  does  not  reflect  the 
propensity  for  environmental  harm  during 
a  product's  manufacture,  use  or  disposal. 
The  true  costs  to  society  are  masked. 

The  categories,  of  course,  overlap  consider- 
ably. 

The  existence  of  the  philosophy  of  pollution 
control  through  rewards  to  polluters,  more- 
over, gives  rise  to  a  convenient  analogy, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  key  factor,  for 
making  additional  rewards.  An  example  Is  the 
charge  In  John  Esposito's  study  on  air  pollu- 
tion that,  when  Los  Angeles  sought  more 
low-sulphxir  fuel  oil,  the  political  price  was  a 
change  in  federal  oil  Import  regulations  to 
allow  refiners  who  produce  low-sulphur  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  to  Import  an  addltlona'  barrel 
of  foreign  crude  oil  for  each  barrel  of  low- 
sulphur  residual  oil  produced.  To  the  oil 
firms,  this  reportedly  Is  worth  about  90^  a 
barrel,  and  the  companies  Involved  thereby 
gain  between  $20,000  and  $50,000  a  day  In  re- 
tiirn  for  producing  the  low-sulphur  residual 
fuel  for  the  West  Coast  states.  Slightly  less 
than  half  this  sum,  the  report  added,  goes 
to  Union  Oil  of  California  and  to  Atlantlc- 
Rlchfleld  for  doing  precisely  what  they  had 
been  doing  all  along." 

ITNPBOrTTABILITT  OF  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
&FFKCT8    INCXNTIVX8 

It  Is  the  Inherent  unprofitablllty  of  most 
pollution  control  that  makes  tax  Incentives 
meaningless  as  a  method  of  stimulating  in- 
vestments in  it.  Labor  relations,  government 
regulatory  actions,  marketing  considerations, 
antitrust  problems  and  a  host  of  other  vari- 
ables play  their  parts  in  Investment  decisions. 
But  these  variables  should  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  tax  Incentives  give  no  Incentive  to 
invest  In  nonproductive  facilities  or  oper- 
ations. 

For  an  investment  with  a  productive  po- 
tential, a  tax  Incetitlve  could  reduce  the 
cost  so  that  the  potential  profit  is  realized. 
But  very  few  pollution  control  Investments 
have  any  profit  potential,  and  tberefore 
that  possibility  is  remote. 

The  few  profitable  poUutlon  control  Itt- 
vestments  have  received  much  publicity.  Tet 
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even  this  category  of  pollution-control  In- 
vestment often  falls  to  be  made.  Company 
managers  by  and  large  seek  the  highest  re- 
turn on  Investment,  and  profitable  pollution 
control  Investments  are  rarely  the  moat  prof- 
itable Investment  a  firm  can  make. 

While  few  pollution  abatement  controls 
will  produce  any  profitable  commodity,  most 
tax  incentive  plans  are  drafted  so  that  prof- 
itable abatement  techniques  will  not  qual- 
ify. For  example,  Section  169  (e)  states  that 
the  federal  certifying  authority  shall  not 
certify  any  property  under  Section  169(d) 
(1)  (B)  to  the  extern  It  appears  that  by  rea- 
son of  profits  derived  through  recovery  of 
wastes  or  otherwise  In  the  operation  of  the 
property,  Ita  costs  will  be  recovered  over  Its 
actual  useful  life.  In  most  states  the  statu- 
tory guideline  for  a  tax  benefit  requires  that 
the  facility  meet  the  test  that  Its  primary 
purpose  be  for  pollution  control  or  that  It  is 
used  exclusively  for  pollution  control  pur- 
poses. 

These  tests  have  virtually  nothing  to  do 
with  developing  a  good  pollution  abatement 
program,  lor  a  good  program  Is  ncKxaally  so 
closely  related  to  the  production  process 
that  very  few  expenditures  will  meet  either 
the  primary  purpose  or  the  exclusive  use 
test. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  moreover,  that 
some  of  the  largest  companies — especially 
those  In  automobiles  and  oil — behave  at 
times  like  independent  political  states 
rather  than  simple  profit  makers.  Hence, 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  attempt  con- 
trol through  regulating  behavior  rather  than 
by  appeals  to  a  profit-making  sense  through 
tax  burden  redistribution.'* 

Devices  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  workers  also  are  usually  unprofitable,  but 
government,  union  and  insurance  company 
regulations  force  their  purchase  and  vise,  to 
the  general  benefit.  Devices  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public  may  be  considered 
In  the  same  category  and  be  imposed  by 
regulations. 

The  furor  over  mine  safety  demonstrates 
again  that  some  businessmen  will  not  pro- 
tect their  workers'  safety  and  health  volun- 
tarily and  adequately.  Yet  few  governmental 
rewards  are  given  for  corporate  health  and 
safety  expenditures.  We  recognize  that  Inher- 
ently unprofitable  Investments  will  not  be 
made  merely  t>ecau8e  the  government  absorbs 
part  of  the  coet. 

If  the  desire  Is  to  ancourage  Industry  to 
vise  a  specific  abatement  technique  or  pro- 
duce some  other  beneficial  resixinse  in  pollu- 
tion control,  we  should  utilize  a  more  forth- 
right approach — direct  subsidies.  We  could, 
at  least,  more  easily  review  whether  the 
social  benefit  achieved  is  worth  the  public 
coet. 

Businessmen  In  general  respond  to  this  ap- 
proach lees  enthusiastically,  for  the  grants 
must  ai^>eer  in  budgets  and  the  cost  to  the 
public  Is  made  obvious.  And  happily  for  some 
businessmen,  tax  incentives  tend  to  continue 
long  after  the  reascm  tar  the  program  has 
disappeared." 

TAX   INCKNTmS   OPT   TAKCCT;    THZXS   TALTTX 

a  NIL 

The  imprecision  of  tax  incentives  makes 
their  uae  for  any  pvirpoee  of  doubtful  value: 
in  the  environmental  area,  their  value  ap- 
pears to  be  nil.  While  they  do  not  bring  about 
pollution  abatement,  they  do  act  to  limit  and 
hinder  proper  control  programs  for  they  en- 
courage imp>roper  technical  responses  to  pol- 
lution problems. 

Pollution  problems  are  usually  an  Integral 
part  of  the  production  process.  Their  control 
requires  a  plan  carefully  integrated  Into  the 
entire  operation  of  the  bustneee.  Nearly  all 
industrial  pollution  can  be  controlled,  and 
effective  control  is  beet  managed  If  the  pro- 
ductloo  process  Is  designed  to  minimize 
waste. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  wttcto. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Some  methods  of  control  are  to  substitute 
fuels  or  power  sources;  substitute  raw  ma- 
terials; use  different  production  processes; 
change  the  design  of  the  product;  capture 
pollutants  before  they  leave  the  plant; 
change  disposal  practices  so  as  to  encourage 
reclamatoln  of  waste  products;  and  recycle 
either  waste  products  or  resources  used  in 
the  productive  process." 

The  most  drastic  remedy  for  pollution 
would  be  to  end  production — a  remedy  that 
if  applied  to  all  pollution  sources  would  have 
disastrous  social  and  economic  repercussions. 
However,  a  few  products,  when  balanced 
against  their  capacity  for  environmental  de- 
struction, are  so  marginally  useful  to  society 
that  if  they  were  priced  to  reflect  these  neces- 
sary pollution  abatement  costs,  they  would 
be  priced  out  of  the  market.  The  use  of 
products  causing  the  release  of  heavy  metals 
such  as  mercury  might  be  limited  by  this 
approach. 

TAX  utCKtnms  euvx  a  faulty  foctjs 
The  tax  Incentive  program  is  harmful  in 
Its  focus  on  capital  costs  of  pollution  con- 
trol rather  than  the  total  cost,  which  in- 
cludes. In  many  cases,  substantial  operat- 
ing coats. 

For  example,  an  electric  utility  could  sub- 
stitute a  cleaner-bumlng  fuel  at  consider- 
able expense  and  get  no  tax  benefit  except 
perhaps  some  small  consideration  for  the 
costs  of  converting  furnaces  to  bum  a  dif- 
ferent fuel.  However,  a  company  that  pur- 
chases a  precipitator  that  has  marginal  to- 
tal pollution  control  effectiveness  can  re- 
ceive substantial  tax  benefits.  To  obtain  a 
tax  benefit,  there  Is  no  legal  requirement 
that  an  Investment  reduce  pollution;  the 
only  requirement  is  that  an  investment  be 
made. 

Some  common  control  equipment,  such  as 
electrostatic  precipitators,  are  extraordinar- 
ily exptensive.  They  can  cost  a  million  dollars, 
yet  their  operating  costs  are  so  high  that 
many  businesses  would  resist  using  them  or 
turning  them  off  in  order  to  save  on  oper- 
ating costs  even  if  the  Government  paid 
the  entire  purchase  price.  This  results  In  a 
situation  In  which  companies  that  have 
spent  the  money  for  equipment  required  by 
law  bypass  the  equipment  at  night,  on  holi- 
days or  between  Inspections  in  ordo*  to  save 
on  operating  costs.  In  addition,  a  failure  to 
make  rapid  repairs  after  a  breakdown  may 
resvilt  in  an  investment  being  Inoperative 
much  of  the  time. 

The  operating  costs  are  such  an  Impor- 
tant component  of  pollution  control  that 
any  system  of  tax  incentives  must  consider 
the  total  cost  of  abatement.  By  1975,  it  is 
estimated,  air  pollution  costs  for  (q>eratlon, 
maintenance,  depreciation  and  Interest  will 
run  $1.9  billion.'*  These  operating  costs 
have  always  been  tax  deductible,  yet  this 
does  not  seem  to  have  aided  pollution  con- 
trol efforts. 

A  tax  program  that  favors  "hardware" 
expenditures  encourages  poor  abatement  re- 
sponses from  Industry.  By  holding  most  of 
their  expenditures  not  to  be  qualified  for 
tax  benefits,  the  program  vinfalrly  treats 
those  Industries  that  make  a  serious  attempt 
at  pollution  control.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
problem  previously  mentioned  of  possible 
widespread  misvise  of  equipment  purchased 
under  tax  exemptions  to  aid  mantifacturtag, 
not  to  abate  pollution. 

The  Intimate  relation  of  pollution  control 
to  the  entire  production  process  means  that 
true  pollution  control  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  total  business  operation.  Here 
again  the  analogy  to  safety  programs  applies. 
Employee  training,  work  layout,  lighting, 
etc.,  is  as  Important  to  safety  as  adding  pro- 
tective equipment  to  a  machine. 

Bomr  ROOD  uvsbssd;   bob  thx  pooa 

TO  HBLP  TH>  BICH 

The  real  financial  problem  In  private  sec- 
tor pollution  control  is  the  inability  of  small 
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or  Inefficient  operations  to  obtain  capital  to 
pay  for  control.  Tax  Incentives  do  not  solve 
this  problem;  they  benefit  only  those  with 
capital  to  Invest  and  Income  to  be  sheltered. 
The  companies  that  can  afford  pollution 
controls  will  benefit. 

For  example,  a  $1  million  expenditure  for 
an  electrostatic  precipitator,  even  if  subject 
to  depreciation  In  sixty  months,  benefits 
fully  only  those  businesses  with  $200,000  of 
spare  Income  to  shelter  from  taxes.  Marginal 
enterprises  get  little  benefit. 

Thus,  tax  benefits  aid  the  owners  of  large, 
successful  businesses  disproportionately,  and 
their  result  will  be  to  promote  the  elimina- 
tion of  small  businesses  as  the  costs  of  re- 
quired pollution  controls  rise.  A  further  ob- 
vious effect  is  the  promotion  of  yet  more 
control  of  our  system  by  those  who  control 
the  largest  industries. 

It  is  questionable  whether  large  polluters 
need  public  financial  assistance  to  meet  their 
legal  obligations  to  refrsUn  from  imposing 
pollution  on  others.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
large  polluters  alone  do  account  for  a  very 
large  share  of  total  pollution. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  re- 
ported this  year: 

"The  more  than  300,000  water-using  fac- 
tories In  the  United  States  discharge  three 
to  four  times  as  much  oxygen-demanding 
wastes  as  the  sewered  population  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  many  of  the  wastes 
discharged  by  Industry  are  toxic. 

"The  output  of  Industrial  waste  Is  grow- 
ing several  times  faster  than  the  volimie  of 
sanitary  sewage.  Although  there  Is  as  yet  no 
detailed  inventory  of  Industrial  wastes,  Indi- 
cations are  that  over  half  the  volume  dis- 
charged to  water  comes  from  fovir  major  In- 
dustry groups — paper,  organic  chemicals,  pe- 
troleum, and  steel."  " 

In  spite  of  the  flood  of  publicity,  little  is 
spent  by  Industry  for  pollution  control  when 
considered  as  a  function  of  gross  sales  or 
profit. 

Espoelto,  in  Vanishing  Air,  explains: 
"A  February  1970  report  by  the  National 
Indvistrlal  Conference  Board  indicates  that 
the  Industry's  1969  capital  appropriations  for 
air  and  water  pollution  control  dropped  56.9 
percent  below  the  1968  appropriation.  This 
reduction  from  38  million  in  1969.  represents 
a  drop  In  pollution  control  investments  from 
less  than  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  1968 
gross  revenues  to  something  less  than  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  for  1969."  ** 

Republic  Steel  Corporation,  the  second 
largest  IndiMtrlal  polluter  of  Lake  Erie,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Water  QuaUty  Ad- 
ministration." In  19«9  invested  $38  minion 
m  pollution  control  from  sales  income  of 
more  than  $1.5  billion  created  by  property, 
plant  and  equipment  valued  at  more  than 
$2,25  bilUon.= 

General  Motors  Corporation  omitted  its 
research  budget  for  poUution  control  from 
its  1969  annual  report,  but  the  Espoelto  book 
on  air  pollution  relates  that  G.M.'s  offlclal 
figure  is  $40  million  annually  since  1967, 
or  about  .17  of  1  per  cent  of  gross  sales.  This 
figure  Is  one  sixth  of  OM.'s  annual  advertis- 
ing budget.  It  is  Just  $13  mUUon  more  than 
the  $27  million  G.M.  Is  spending  each  year 
in  a  ten-year  program  to  change  signs  at 
company  dealerships.** 

The  Justice  of  rewarding  these  large  firms 
through  tax  incentives  is  at  least  question- 
able: nevertheless,  it  is  of  only  peripheral 
interest.  Rather  than  argue  which  tax  bene- 
fit is  "Just"  or  proper,  which  is  an  approach 
that  encovirages  the  outpourings  of  public 
relations  releases  from  corporations  and 
trade  associations,  we  shovild  focus  on  the 
question  of  whether  tax  Incentives  create 
behavior  that  results  in  a  reduction  in  pol- 
lution at  a  cost  to  the  public  that  has  % 
favorable  cost  to  benefit  ratio.  Judging  M 
WUUam  James  taught,  not  by  "first  thin^. 
principles"  but  by  the  "last  things  fruits, 
consequences,  facts".* 
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PBICING    qUACKEST    SHIFTS    FINANCIAL    BTTRDXN 
TO    THE    PUBLIC 

A  basic  reason  for  continued  pollution 
is  that  the  polluter  shifts  to  the  public,  in 
terms  of  environmental  destruction,  the 
basic  production  costs  that  he  avoids  by  not 
preventing  pollution.  Tax  Incentives  aug- 
ment that  shift  by  placing  the  pollution 
control  burden  of  business  on  the  general 
public    through    tax    burden    redistribution. 

To  allow  the  general  public  (rather  than 
the  individual  purchaser  of  a  high  pollution 
propensity  product)  to  absorb  pollution  con- 
trol costs  is  to  thwart  the  function  of  the 
marketplace  as  a  place  of  value  exchange. 
To  the  extent  a  polluter  can  shift  costs  of 
control  equipment  to  the  general  public,  his 
products  continue  to  avoid  having  their  price 
reflect  their  pollution  effect.  Environmentally 
destructive  products  are  enabled  to  compete 
with  less  harmful  products  without  the  mar- 
ket price  reflecting  their  social  costs.  Because 
no  incentive  is  provided  in  the  marketplace 
to  minimize  pollution  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
unit  sold,  the  natural  market  competitive- 
ness is  not  utilized  to  reward  the  producer 
who  shifts  the  fewest  negative  social  costs 
to  the  public. 

Tax  incentives  such  as  those  discussed  also 
have  the  capacity  to  destroy  state  and  local 
abatement  programs.  Most  states  require 
that  the  state  pollution  control  board  or  Its 
tax  commission  or  revenue  department,  act- 
ing on  the  recommendation  of  the  pollution 
control  board,  approve  or  certify  the  pollu- 
tion control  facility  so  as  to  qualify  for  the 
tax  beneflt,"  as  does  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment.=' 

State  agencies  have  been  burdened  with 
the  obligation  to  process  not  only  thoxisands 
of  applications  for  exemptions  to  a  variety 
of  state  taxes,  but  also  by  law  they  must 
provide  businessmen  with  certification  to 
meet  exemption  allowance  requirements  of 
Section  169  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
This  results  In  either  a  reduction  of  the 
agency's  other  enforcement,  monitoring  and 
planning  efforts  or  in  cursory  examinations 
of  the  exemption  applications.  Abuses  of  the 
exemption  allowances,  therefore,  are  no  sur- 
prise. And  the  failure  of  state  inspection 
programs  allows  federal  as  well  as  state  bene- 
fits to  flow  to  the  businessman  because  of 
the  Section  169  requirements. 

Only  a  few  cities  In  the  United  States  have 
meaningful  air  i>ollution  programs  vrith  ade- 
quate staff.  Most  state  programs  are  smaller 
than  that  of  their  larger  cities."  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  state  agencies  have  fewer  than 
ten  positions  budgeted."  With  an  estimated 
8,000  additional  personnel  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  Clean  Air  Act  properly,  one  won- 
ders whether  Industry  is  unaware  that  en- 
forcement can  be  effectively  prevented  by 
Imposing  onerous  time-consuming  responsi- 
bilities for  processing  tax  exemptions  on  the 
pollution  planning  and  enforcement  agen- 
cies. While  the  coet  of  tax  Incentive  legisla- 
tion can  be  calculated  In  terms  of  revenue 
losses  to  the  public  treasviry.  It  Is  much  more 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  flnancial  and  social 
costs  of  having  state  pollution  control  agen- 
cies bogged  down  in  the  relentless  pushing  of 
paper  to  get  Industry  their  tax  benefits. 

The  point  about  all  of  these  laws,"  and 
the  many  similar  bills  proposed.  Is  that 
they  reward  a  limited  number  of  taxpayers 
for  "pollution  control"  expenditures.  Not, 
we  must  note,  pollution  control  effectiveness 
or  the  simple  elimination  of  pollution. 

roOTNOTKS 

•The  federal  air  pollution  program  has 
been  criticized  In  Reltze,  The  Role  of  the 
Begion  in  Air  Pollution  Control,  20  Case  W. 
R«8.  L.  Rev.  809  (1969) ,  and  the  federal  water 
poUution  program  In  Wastes,  Water,  and 
yfUhful  Thinking:  The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 
20  Case  W.  Res.  L.  Rev.  6   (1968)    See  also. 
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Reltze,  Environmental  Pollution  Control. 
Why  Has  It  Failed?  56  A.B.A.J.  923  (1969). 

•Thirty-nine  bills  directly  related  to  the 
environment  were  introduced  in  the  House 
during  the  period  January  23-30.  1969.  Fif- 
teen months  later,  during  "Earth  Week", 
forty-two  bills  were  introduced  between  April 
23  and  30,  1970. 

'  Bills  have  been  proposed  and  many  have 
become  law  to  give  relief  from  sales  and  use 
taxes,  property  taxes  (real  and  tangible  per- 
sonal), fuel  taxes,  franchise  taxes  and  In- 
come taxes.  Benefits  include  fast  write-offs, 
tax  credits,  and  exemption  from  taxation. 

*  In  Ohio,  a  typical  industrial  state,  the 
number  and  monetary  value  of  pollution 
control  exemptions  granted  have  been  In- 
creasing substantially  each  year.  In  the  three 
years  between  January,  1966,  and  the  end  of  / 
1969,  Ohio  received  148  exemption  applica- 
tions for  purchases  listed  at  $64.7  million.  In 
the  first  half  of  1970,  there  were  thirty-eight 
applications  for  purchases  totaling  $31.98 
million. 

'This  section  was  temporarily  suspended 
from  October  10.  1966,  to  March  9,  1967.  Cer- 
tain water  and  air  pollution  facilities  were 
exempted.  Int.  Rev.  Code  op  1954,  {  48(h) 
(12). 

•  McNulty,  State  Tax  Incentives  To  Fight 
Pollution,  56  A.B.A.J.  747,  748   (1970). 

^  Business  Week,  October  4,  1969,  at  118. 

'For  a  criticism  of  tax  exemptions  In 
general,  see  Reltze,  Real  Property  Tax  Ex- 
emptions in  Ohio — Fiscal  Absurdity,  18  W. 
Res.  L.  Rev.  64  (1966). 

»  Envikonmental  Qualitt,  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  43,  72   (1970). 

>«  By  contrast,  the  estimated  federal  fund- 
ing for  pollution  control  and  abatement  was 
$1,290,900,000  in  fiscal  year  1970  obligations. 
Id.  at  320. 

"  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  August  10, 1970, 
page  1. 

"  B.N-A.  Env.  RPTR.,  August  28, 1970,  at  467. 

''Supra  note  9,  at  320. 

"  S.  Rep.  No.  91-652,  to  accompany  H.R. 
13270,  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  646  (1969). 
Naturally  those  in  favor  of  tax  Incentive 
legislation  give  lower  estimates  of  tax  losses. 
Section  169  has  been  estimated  to  have  a 
maximum  annual  cost  of  only  $120  million, 
an  amount  which  could  be  reached  by  tTt- 
pendltures  of  one  tenth  of  the  amount 
needed  for  p)ollutlon  control.  See  remarks  of 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  115  Cong.  Rxc. 
S16206  (December  9,  1970). 

"'Esposito,   Vanishing   Air   248    (1970). 

"For  a  study  of  the  oil  Industry  as  a  po- 
litical state,  see  Tugkndhat,  Oil:  The  Big- 
gest Business  (1966).  Professor  Kenneth 
Oalbralth  in  The  New  Industrial  State  points 
to  evidence  that  for  the  mature  corporation, 
the  profit  motive  Is  subordinate  to  the  desire 
for  reasonable  g^rowth  and  stability.  Hence,  it 
may  be  difllcult  to  get  even  profit-making 
pollution  abatement  equipment  Installed. 

"Sometimes  budgets  become  sacrosanct 
without  a  reason  relating  to  public  benefit. 
The  federal  gasoline  tax  enacted  In  1932  was 
allocated  to  the  highway  trust  fund  in  1966 
for  highway  construction.  Now.  with  public 
mass  transportation  woefuly  underfinanced 
and  highways  proliferating  everywhere,  the 
highway  lobby  has  convinced  most  legislators 
and  much  of  the  public  that  the  gasoline  tax 
Is  a  sacred  fund. 

"  See  National  Research  Council  Com- 
mittxe.  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Waste  Management  and  Control,  No.  1400 
(1966).  Techniques  and  costs  of  air  pollu- 
tion equipment  are  discussed  In  3  Stern.  Air 
Pollution  (2d  ed.  1969).  Water  pollution 
costs  can  be  found  in  The  Cost  of  Clean 
Water,  a  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion publication  which  comes  In  multiple 
volumes,  each  devoted  to  a  different  Industry. 

"Supra  note  9,  at  72. 

"  Supra  note  9,  at  32. 
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"  Supra  note  5,  at  84. 

"  Lake   Erie   Report,   August,    1988,   at   7. 

>*  1969  Annual  Report,  at  3,  10.  12  and  28. 

"  Supra  note  17,  at  29. 

"  What  Pragmation  Means,  in  Essays  n* 
Pragmatism  148  (1948). 

**The  tax  practitioner  must  not  only  be 
familiar  with  tax  law  but  also  must  search 
pollution  law  for  applicable  tax  authority. 
For  an  Illustration  see,  Ohio  Rev.  Code  |{ 
6111.31  and  6111.03(M). 

"Int.  Rev.  Code  of   1964,   1169    (D). 

"O'Fallon,  Deficiencies  in  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967,  33  Law  &  Contemp.  Prob.  275, 
293,  (1963). 

«*  Supra  note  9,  at  86. 


WHOS  WIDENING  THE  WAR? 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 


OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  BUI  Voel- 
ker,  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Picayune,  has  done  a  fine 
job  In  an  editorial  of  answering  the  ques- 
tion, "Who's  Widening  the  War?" 

I  want  to  make  his  observations  avail- 
able to  everyone,  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  inserting  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Who's  Widening  the  Wax? 

The  frenetic  reactions  of  programmed  doves 
to  South  Vietnam's  efforts,  backed  by  Amer- 
ican air  power  and  backyard  guard,  to  in- 
terdict the  infiltration  of  war  materiel  Into 
Cambodia  and  Laos  is  indeed  incredible — If 
only  for  the  blindness  about  who  Is  the 
aggressor  and  who  Is  seeking  to  prevent 
Communist  takeovers. 

Perhaps  equally  self-deluding  are  the 
knee-jerk  liberal  pretensions  that  It  is  Presi- 
dent Nixon  who  is  seeking  a  military  solu- 
tion to  the  war  and  that  the  United  States 
Is  unwilling,  as  one  columnist  put  it,  to  "ac- 
cept the  necessity  for  a  political  settlement 
In  Vietnam." 

The  truth  is — from  the  mouth  of  North 
Vietnam's  own  prime  minister  as  beard  by 
America  Tuesday  night  on  NBC's  "First 
Tuesday" — that  the  Communists  have  no 
Intention  of  settling  for  anything  less  than 
"unification"  of  Vietnam  and  that  they  are 
simply  biding  their  time,  by  Industrializa- 
tion of  the  homefront,  for  a  protracted  on- 
slaught against  the  south  after  American 
troops  are  withdrawn. 

Motion  pictures  taken  by  British  corres- 
pondent Michael  Maclear  of  maneuvering 
Russian  tanks,  sent  by  the  Soviets  into  North 
Vietnam  together  with  advisers,  also  made 
it  clear  that  the  Hanoi  regime  Is  prepcu^ng 
for  more  conventional  military  power  plays 
against  the  South  Vietnamese,  Cambodians 
or  Laotians,  at  the  strategioaUy  propitious 
time. 

Why  no  liberal  agonizing  over  the  Rvis- 
sians'  militaristic  intervention — which  is  not 
unlike  their  supplying  the  ballistics  and 
other  hardware  to  the  Egyptians  In  the 
Middle  East?  What,  too,  is  so  provocative 
about  the  United  States'  furnishing  the  non- 
Communist  Southeast  Asians  with  the  physi- 
cal means  to  defend  themselves? 

And  the  objective  Is  unequivocally  defense. 
What  are  the  South  Vietnamese,  Cambodians 
and  Laotians  supposed  to  do?  Boll  over  and 
play  dead? 

As  for  compromise  coalition  governments, 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  only  such  setup 
the  Beds  would  accept  would  be  one  they 
felt  they  could  subvert  toward  their  single- 
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minded   goal   of   "unification" — Communist 
domination. 

Despite  all  the  premonitions  of  Cafsandras 
over  last  May's  "invasion"  of  Cambodia 
(funny  how  the  Red  presence  out  of  North 
Vietnam  doesnt  con3tltute  Invasion) ,  the 
Nixon  mllltSLry  stroke  proved  so  successful 
that  It  forced  the  supply-less  Communists 
to  conduct  a  floating  war  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos  while  South  Vietnam  gained  time  to 
muster  a  million-man  army,  shape  it  Into  a 
reasonably  effective  fighting  force  and  even 
go  out  to  engage  the  enemy  in  defense  of 
Cambodia. 

Except  for  at>8ence  of  American  ground 
troops,  who,  complying  with  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  are  camping  In  South 
Vietnam  at  the  Laotian  border  to  fend  oS 
a  possible  Bed  counterattack,  the  thrust  of 
South  Vietnamese  into  Laos  is  apparently 
another  spoiling  operation  to  disrupt  Infil- 
tratloo  routM  and  scour  enemy  lanctuarles 
and  supply  dumps  toward  the  north. 

If  this  incursion  proves  as  militarily  fruit- 
ful as  last  year's  Into  Cambodia,  the  after- 
taste may  be  equally  unsavory  to  dyspeptic 
doves  whose  mouths  are  still  puckered  up 
from  sour  gr^jMS. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or    INOIAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  resolution  designating  the 
fourth  week  of  November  as  "National 
Family  Week."  I  am  proud  that  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  have  Joined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation.  Hopefully, 
many  more  will  in  the  days  ahead. 

The  basic  strength  of  our  or  any  free 
8uid  orderly  society  is  the  family.  There 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  week  than 
that  including  Thanksgiving  Day  for  us 
to  honor  our  family  lojralties  and  ties. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  Thursday  in  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  "National  Fam- 
ily Week."  It  also  encourages  the  States 
and  local  communities  to  observe  the 
week  wtih  appropriate  cerunonies  and 
activities. 

The  Family  Week  observance  was  in- 
spired by  a  constituent,  Mr.  Sam  Wiley, 
who  formerly  taught  in  the  Shakamak 
school  system  and  is  now  assistant  prin- 
cipal at  Whlteland  High  School.  My  re- 
search shows  this  is  the  first  such  reso- 
lution of  its  kind. 

The  current  imrest  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  younger  generation  and  the 
so-called  generation  gap  can  be  traced 
in  most  cases  to  a  complete  breakdown  in 
communications  between  parents  and 
children.  While  observance  of  Family 
Week  does  not  promise  to  resolve  all  the 
unrest.  I  view  it  as  a  giant  step  toward 
the  goal  of  restoring  the  traditonal  pria- 
ciples  of  respect  and  self-discipline 
which  have  made  this  a  great  nation. 

National  Family  Week  Is  designed  to 
coincide  with  Thanksgiving  Day,  that 
traditional  time  in  America  when  fam- 
ilies are  rejoined  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing thanks  to  God  for  the  blessings  which 
have  oome  to  them. 

National  Family  Week  would  serve  as 
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the  focal  point  for  the  enlistment  of  mil- 
lions of  American  parents  in  an  effort  to 
better  understand  the  wants  and  needs 
of  their  children  and  to  encourage  the 
children  to  better  understand  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  their  parents. 

I  am  hopeful  of  speedy  approved  of  this 
resolution  and  that  various  organizations 
in  the  local  communities,  such  as  service 
clubs,  patriotic  organizations,  church 
groups.  Scouts,  and  4-H,  will  Join  to- 
gether to  make  this  observance  as  mean- 
ingful as  possible. 

Primarily,  the  emphasis  must  come 
from  within  the  family  structure  itself. 
It  is  this  vital  institution  which  has 
proven  its  capacity  to  provide  adult  and 
child  alike  with  the  needed  affection, 
disciiriine,  and  security  which  so  many 
today  complain  are  lacking  in  their 
lives. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
gratefiil  to  my  dlstingiilshed  colleagues 
in  the  House  who  have  given  us  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  noble  work 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

From  its  birth  in  1919,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  unfailingly  con- 
cerned itself  with  those  courageous 
Americans  who  have  suffered  injury  or 
disability  from  their  participation  in 
wartime  activities  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
American  democracy  and  the  way  of 
life  that  is  America's  most  precious  heri- 
tage. Alwajrs  in  the  forefront  in  support 
of  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  our 
gallant  veterans  who  served  their  coim- 
try  in  foreign  lands,  the  DAV  commands 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  American  people.  Its 
service  has  been  Invaluable  in  securing 
the  benefits  to  which  our  disabled  vet- 
erans are  legally  entitled. 

Realizing  that  the  disabled  veteran 
should  be  rewarded  rather  than  penal- 
ized for  the  handicap  he  suffers  as  a  re- 
STilt  of  his  service,  the  DAV  has  without 
charge  assisted  these  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  whether  members  of  the 
DAV  or  not,  in  flUng  claims  for  the  vari- 
ous Federal  benefits.  Through  Its  pro- 
fessionally trained  staff  of  national  serv- 
ice ofllcers.  who  are  disabled  veterans 
themselves,  the  DAV  has  assisted  millions 
of  veterans  in  matters  pertaining  to  their 
social  and  economic  welfare. 

In  addition  to  helping  disabled  vet- 
erans participate  in  the  many  Oovem- 
ment  programs,  the  DAV  acts  as  their 
ofltoial  voice.  This  organization  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  enactment 
of  almost  all  veterans  legislation  since 
World  War  L 

But  the  efforts  of  the  DAV  affect  more 
than  Just  those  who  are  the  direct  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  extensive  services  of  this 
outstanding  organization.  The  DAV 
serves  the  entire  Nati<xi.  It  translates  the 
gratitude  of  this  country  Into  actual 
deeds,  and  it  enables  many  disabled  vet- 


erans to  become  productive  citizens  once 
again. 

The  DAV  has  achieved  success  because 
it  is  an  organization  with  a  heart  Its 
officers  and  members  have  mastered 
their  own  disabihties  and  devote  their 
energies  to  helping  others  pass  through 
the  long  tunnel  of  rehabilitation.  The 
disabled  veteran's  family  and  loved  ones 
are  also  helped,  not  only  through  the 
services  given  the  veteran  himself,  but  by 
financial  assistance  and  support  avail- 
able in  time  of  need. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  next  half  century 
will  be  more  peaceful  than  the  last--but 
that  the  DAV  will  continue  its  great  work 
with  increasing  effectiveness. 


THE  KITTERY-PORTSMOUTH  NAVAL 
SHIPYARD  LEADS  INDUSTRIAL 
FACILmES  IN  BLOOD  DONATION 
PROGRAM 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or  MAimc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  January  1971,  has  been  designated 
National  Blood  Donor  Month  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues another  significant  accomplish- 
ment turned  in  by  the  work  force  at  the 
Portsmouth-Klttery  Naval  Shipyard. 
This  is.  of  course,  the  same  work  force 
which  was  responsible  for  Portsmouth- 
Kittery's  No.  1  ranking  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970  cost  reduction  program  among 
naval  ship3rards. 

In  inserting  the  enclosed  article  from 
the  Portsmouth  Periscope  of  December 
24,  1970,  I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Portsmouth-Klttery  Naval  Shipyard 
for  another  outstanding  performance. 
The  dedication  and  ability  of  the  ship- 
yard work  force  is  surely  a  significant 
factor  in  the  decisions  being  made  with 
regaxti  to  the  future  role  of  Portsmouth- 
Klttery  in  our  national  defense  system; 
many  thousands  of  Maine  residents  are 
looking  forward  to  early  and  favorable 
official  statements  in  this  regard. 

Portsmouth's  Blood  Donations  th  1970  at 
AixTTMs  Hioh;  Shu^abd  Lkaim  All  Ivnua- 

TXXES    Of  VESMONT-Nrw    Hascpsrire 

Blood  donations  by  employees  and  military 
personel  on  the  monthly  visits  of  the  Bed 
Cross  BloodmobUe  during  the  calendar  year 
1970  surpassed  donations  in  aU  industrial 
faclUtiea  In  New  Uampshire  and  Vermont.  A 
total  of  2,115  pints  of  blood  were  donated  at 
PNS  during  1970.  an  average  of  176  pints  of 
blood  each  month.  This  Is  an  aU  time  high 
foe  blood  donors  at  Portsmouth.  Previous 
record  high  was  in  1966,  with  3,073  pints  of 
blood  donated. 

Shlpyarders  consistent  support  of  the  Blood 
Program  was  recognized  Tuesday  morning, 
December  15,  at  a  ceremony  held  in  the  Ad- 
ministration Bldg..  when  Charles  T.  Mazza, 
Assistant  Administrator,  Vermont-New 
Hampshire  Bed  Croea  Regional  Blood  Center, 
presented  a  letter  of  commendation  to  Cap- 
tain Donald  H.  Kern,  Shipyard  Commander, 
who  accepted  the  citation  for  all  PNS  blood 
donors.  M«m»^%  added  his  penonal  commen- 
dation, pointing  out  that  accolades  were  also 
In  order  to  volunteers  who  torn  out  to  do- 
nate and  are  unable  to  do  so  because  they 
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cannot  meet  medical  standards  for  giving 
Wood. 

Representing  all  blood  donors  at  the  owe- 
mony  were  Earl  P,  Prost,  Shop  72  and  Robert 
P.  Hopley,  Planning.  They  are  among  the 
leading  donors,  each  employee  having  do- 
nated 10  gallons  of  blood,  Maurice  Bedard, 
also  a  10  gallon  donor,  was  unable  to  attend. 
He  is  the  Shlpysu-d's  top  donor,  with  86  pints 
of  blood  credited  to  bis  official  Blood  Donor 
Kecord  card. 

Among  Shipyard  officials  in  attendance 
were  Donald  K,  Holster,  Director  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  and  Administrator  of  the 
Shipyard's  Blood  Program;  and  Kenneth  C. 
Clement,  Employee  Services,  who  Is  Coordi- 
nator. 

The  letter  of  commendation,  signed  by  Ed- 
ward R.  Stearn,  Administrator.  Vt.-NJi.  Bed 
Cross  Blood  Program,  with  headquarters  In 
Burlington,  Vt,  is  quoted: 

"Officials  of  the  Vermont-New  Hampshire 
Bed  Cross  Blood  Program  throughout  the 
region  Join  me  in  extending  heartiest  con- 
gratulations on  the  outstanding  blood  draw- 
ing held  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
December  2.  As  you  may  Itnow,  the  206  pints 
donated  that  day  brought  the  total  for  the 
calendar  year  1970  to  2,116  pmts,  an  all  time 
high  for  this  installation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  Is  also  a  new  12-month  record  for  any 
group,  plant  or  other  facility  In  orir  entire 
region. 

"The  total  donated  on  December  2  could 
not  have  arrived  at  a  better  time,  since  our 
blood  drawing  for  the  preceding  week  had 
been  curtailed  by  the  Thanksgiving  hoUday 
and  with  no  drawing  being  held  on  the  day 
following.  Thanks  to  the  response  of  Ship- 
yard employees,  however,  we  were  able  to 
meet  all  demands,  including  exactly  100  pints 
sent  to  Jtist  one  of  our  hosfkltals  over  a  three 
day  period  from  Saturday  through  Monday. 

"All  of  us  Involved  In  the  day  to  day  op- 
eration of  this  program  are  aware  of  the 
time  and  effort  required  to  achieve  the  re- 
sults enumerated  above.  Please  convey  our 
sincere  thanks  to  Donald  K.  Holster,  Director, 
Industrial  Relations  Office  and  Kenneth  C. 
Clement,  Blood  Program  Coordinator,  for  the 
planning  and  direction  they  have  given  this 
program  over  the  years. 

"We  trust  that  all  others  who  have  helped 
m  any  way  In  achieving  this  outstanding 
record  of  accomplishment  Eire  aware  of  how 
much  their  support  is  appreciated  by  o\ir 
hospital  patients  and  their  families.  Needless 
to  say,  we  are  aware  that  this  increase  In 
donations  in  recent  years  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  your  personal  Interest 
and  support." 

(Note, — A  quick  check  of  our  records  In- 
dicates that  In  the  208  blood  drawings  held 
at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  from  Sep- 
tember 1953  through  December  1970,  there 
have  been  27,774  pints  of  blood  donated.  In 
Itself  this  total  Is  outstanding,  but  we  be- 
lieve there  are  two  factors  that  make  this 
figure  even  more  significant.  The  first  Is  that 
donations  are  on  the  rise  rather  than  declin- 
ing. The  second  is  that  every  request  we  have 
made  for  rare  types  of  blood  to  meet  special 
situations  such  as  open  heart  surgery, 
aneurysDM,  etc,,  have,  without  exception, 
D«en  exceeded  by  a  substantial  margin.) 


APPOINTMENT    OP    COL.    CASIMIR 
I.  LENARD 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  iixiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recenuy  a  news  release  came  to  my  at- 
tention which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  con- 
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slderable  Interest  to  my  colleagues.  It 
concerns  the  appointment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  Col.  Casimlr.  I.  Lenard. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  retired,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Polish -American 
Congress,  to  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Jobs  for  Veterans.  This 
Committee,  composed  of  seven  Cabinet 
members  and  100  leaders  from  Qovem- 
ment,  business,  and  labor,  and  three 
other  top  suimlnlstration  officials,  will 
spearhead  a  program  which  will  seek 
to  improve  employment  prospects  for 
veterans,  especially  the  more  than  1 
million  servicemen  who  will  cMn- 
plete  their  military  obligations  in  the 
next  12  months.  About  one-fourth  of 
these  veterans  will  resimae  their  educa- 
tion, but  most  will  enter  the  civilian  la- 
bor market,  many  of  them  seeking  their 
first  full-time  Jobs.  The  new  program 
will  seek  to  stimulate  the  formation  of 
action  groups  at  State  and  local  levels 
and  to  encourage  public  and  private  em- 
ployers to  actively  seek  out  and  hire  or 
train  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  feel  that  this  is  a  very 
worthwhile  program  and  very  much  In 
need  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Colonel  Lenard,  a  30-year  Army 
veteran  and  a  Chicago  native,  upon  his 
selection  to  this  committee  and  wish  him 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
the  best  of  luck  on  the  achievement  of 
their  goal. 

THE  FAMILY  FARM 


HON.  DELBERT  L.  LATTA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  so  often 
repeated  that  it  has  become  almost  a 
cliche  to  call  the  youth  of  America  "our 
most  precious  asset."  Yet  I  think  it  bears 
repeating — especially  in  these  days  when 
the  achievements  of  the  vast  majority  of 
our  young  people  are  overshadowed  by 
the  antics  of  a  small  minority.  Indeed,  If 
one  were  to  gamer  all  his  impressions  of 
young  people  from  news  headlines  and 
stories,  he  would  be  left  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  all  rebellious,  lazy,  irre- 
sponsible, Immoral,  and  lacking  In  re- 
spect for  their  elders  and  tradition. 

This  ts  why  it  gives  me  such  pleasure 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  a 
young  lady  from  my  district  who  elo- 
quently refutes  the  notion.  She  Is  16-3reM 
old  Lois  Vorst.  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arnold  Vorst  of  Cloverdale,  Ohio. 
Lois  is  the  1971  winner  of  the  Ohio  State 
Farmers  Union  essay  contest.  She  Is  a 
credit  to  her  parents,  her  schools,  and  her 
community. 

In  her  essay  entitled,  "The  Family 
Farm."  Lois  eloquently  states  what  grow- 
ing up  on  a  farm  can  mean.  Grateful  for 
her  heritage,  she  stands  as  a  link  between 
the  present  and  the  future. 

She  vividly  states  her  love  of  this 
traditional  way  of  life,  and,  Ukewise  ex- 
presses her  strong  concern  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  family  farm.  Her  perspective 
about  the  role  of  the  family  farm  and 
Its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
would  do  credit  to  a  statesman. 

What  she  has  said  is  food  for  thought 
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in  this  time  when  the  whole  agricultural 
picture  of  this  country  Is  dark  and  the 
fate  of  the  family  farm  seems  almost  dis- 
mal. Itierefore,  I  request  imanimous  con- 
sent that  her  essay,  "The  Family  Farm," 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Pa  milt  Parm 

Why  do  I  want  to  save  the  family  farm? 
That's  a  good  question.  The  reasons  for 
wanting  to  save  the  family  fanh  differ  from 
age  to  age  and  person  to  person.  Being  a 
girl,  there  Is  probably  a  bigger  question  in 
your  mind  as  to  why  I  want  to  save  our  farm. 

Challenge  is  perhaps  the  principal  reason. 
The  way  I  see  It— Life,  Itself,  is  a  chal- 
lenge. You  only  get  out  of  lUe  what  you  put 
into  it.  Living  on  a  farm  gives  you  the  op- 
portunity to  put  a  lot  into  life  and,  thus.  \n 
return  receive  the  same  or  possibly  more. 
Oh.  sure,  sometimes  you  don't  get  what  you 
expected,  but  that's  a  chance  one  must  take. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  chance  In 
every  career  and  with  fanning  there  Is  defi- 
nitely no  greater  chance.  Why?  Because  if 
the  farm  faUs,  so  do  many  other  industries. 
Don't  think  It's  aU  one-sided,  though,  with- 
out people  to  buy  and  use  our  produce  where 
would  we  be?  You  might  say  that  that's 
a  pretty  big  chance  to  take  but  who  hasn't 
ever  gambled  .  ,  .  Just  a  little? 

Living  on  the  farm  also  gives  one  the 
sense  of  responslbUlty.  There  Is  a  lot  to  be 
responsible  for.  Getting  the  crops  In  on 
time,  putting  enough  fertilizers  on,  milking, 
feeding,  and  harvesting  are  Just  a  few.  Take 
me,  for  example.  I'm  a  real  responsible  per- 
son ...  if  anything  goes  wrong,  I'm  usually 
responsible. 

Tradition  Is  another  reason  why  I  want 
to  save  our  farm.  Man  has  deliberately 
planted  food  crops  since  sometime  between 
7000-5000  B.C.  Our  farm  hasn't  been  in  ex- 
istence for  quite  that  long,  but  It  has  been 
for  c^iproxlmately  100  years.  It  makes  me  feel 
rather  proud  to  look  around  and  actually  be 
able  to  see  how  the  farm  has  improved  and 
expanded,  and  to  see  the  beauty  of  green 
fleldfc  spreading  for  endless  miles.  Thei« 
Isn't  much  time  to  stop  and  really  th'nk  on 
the  hectic  farm;  but  when  I  do  stop  to  think, 
I  think  how  God  and  all  those  who  pre- 
ceded me  made  all  this  possible.  And  I  vow 
that  every  day,  somehow,  in  some  way  I  will 
contribute  something  for  the  betterment 
and  welfare  of  the  Good  Green  Earth,  so 
that  I  and  those  behind  me  can  also  enjoy 
the  laeautlf ul  tranquillity  of  the  family  farm. 
I  thank  you, 

LoiB  Voisr. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRIVATE  FIRST  CLASS 
EGBERT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  Speaker,  Private 
First  Class  Egbert  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Egbert  of  6704  Rose  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Private  First  Class  Eg- 
bert went  to  Vietnam  with  his  unit  in 
the  summer  of  1970,  Last  October  while 
riding  on  a  halftrack,  his  vehicle  hit  a 
land  mine  and  he  was  blown  out  of  the 
halftrack.  He  suffered  a  broken  back  and 
a  broken  left  leg  which  was  shattered 
from  the  ankle  to  the  knee.  Medics  had 
to  perform  a  tracheotomy  in  order  to 
keep  him  alive.  He  was  under  intensive 
care  for  some  27  days  at  which  time  he 
received  SfBveral  blood  transfusions.  As 
a  result  he  later  contacted  hepatitis 
which  caused  another  setback. 
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He  Is  to  be  discharged  from  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  and  separated  from  the 
service  within  a  few  weeks.  But  his  road 
to  recovery  will  require  additional  treat- 
ment for  his  leg  for  several  months. 

I  was  somewhat  sunazed  at  this  young 
man's  attitude  and  his  hmnbleness. 
While  visiting  with  me  we  toured  the 
Capitol  and  he  was  much  more  interested 
in  talking  about  the  Capitol  Building  and 
its  history  than  he  was  in  discussing  his 
injuries.  It  is  fortunate  that  Private  First 
Class  Egbert  will  have  the  service  of  the 
DAV  when  he  is  separated  from  the 
service. 

"ENTERPRISE"  ACTION— STUPID 

AFFRONT  TO  DEMOCRATIC  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  CHILE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CAIJrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  act  of 
highest  stupidity  was  the  decision  to  de- 
cline the  invitation  of  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment for  a  visit  by  the  American  air- 
craft carrier  Enterprise  to  the  port  of 
Valparaiso.  According  to  news  reports, 
our  Ambassador  strongly  opposed  the 
visit,  the  State  Department  opposed  it, 
and  the  White  House  followed  their  ad- 
vice. 

It  appears  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  deliberately  setting  out  to  create 
another  Cuba. 

We  know  how  sensitive  the  Latin 
Americans  are  about  use.  We  know  that 
anti-Americanism  is  prevalent  through- 
out Latin  America.  We  saw  the  reception 
Governor  Rockefeller  received  there  2 
years  ago.  We  saw  a  Marxist  government 
come  to  power  in  Chile:  a  government 
which  is  determined  to  remain  inde- 
pendent, but  which  may  have  some 
difficulty  in  doing  so. 

As  an  act  of  friendship,  this  Govern- 
ment invited  a  visit  by  one  of  the  great- 
est S3rmbols  of  American  nuclear  power, 
the  nuclear  carrier  Enterprise.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  this  offer  let 
President  Allende  in  for  a  strong  attack 
from  his  party's  hard-line  left  wing,  but 
I  surmise  he  made  the  offer  out  of  a 
strong  desire  to  cultivate  good  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

But  the  White  House  turned  him  down. 
Do  Mr.  Kissinger  and  Mr.  Nixon  know 
how  sensitive  the  Latin  Americans  are 
to  slights  and  insults?  What  can  they 
hope  to  gain  by  such  an  abrasive  move? 

The  reason  given  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  that  the  Enterprise's  sched- 
ule does  not  permit  the  visit.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  can  safely  say  that  all  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Chileans  combined  who  believe 
this  excuse  could  easily  fit  into  a  Wash- 
ington telephone  booth. 

It  is  particularly  ironic  that  the  Enter- 
prise otHy  a  few  days  ago  paid  a  visit 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  The  Brazilian 
OoTemment  is  a  vicious  military  dicta- 
torship which  Is  becoming  world  famous 
for  its  liberal  use  of  tortiur.  Even  the 
conservative  writer  William  Buckley, 
who  is  normally  quick  to  defend  rightist 
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dictatorships  of  any  sort,  recently  ad- 
mitted that  torture  of  political  dissidents 
is  widespread  in  Brazil,  and  went  on  to 
say  he  could  not  Justify  it. 

In  contrast.  Chile  is  a  country  of  long 
democratic  tradition  and  great  political 
freedom,  and  the  present  government 
was  elected  by  impeccable  democratic 
process. 

I  do  not  think  Chile  will  become  a 
Russian  satellite  or  even  an  independ- 
ent American  state,  even  considering  the 
remarkable  incompetence  of  our  State 
Department.  But  if  one  day  we  should 
wake  up  and  find  another  Cuba  in  Latin 
America,  it  will  be  Richard  Nixon  who 
gave  Chile  its  push  in  that  direction. 

I  insert  articles  describing  this  in- 
cident from  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  and  the  Washington 
Star  of  February  28,  1971,  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  "nines,  Feb.  28,  1971] 

U.S.    DECLINES    CHtLE'S    INVTTATION    FOB   VISIT 
BT    WAKSHIP 

(By  Benjamin  Melles) 

Washington,  February  27. — After  36  hours 
marked  by  intense  bureaucratic  In-flghtlng, 
the  Administration  decided  today  not  to  ac- 
cept Chile's  Invitation  for  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Enterprise  to  pay  a  courtesy  call. 

Qualified  Informants  said  that  the  pres- 
ence of  3,600  United  States  officers  and  men 
on  four-day  shore  leave  at  the  Chilean  port 
of  Valparaiso  might  have  had  a  favorable 
impact  on  public  opinion  in  Chile  and  else- 
where in  Latin  America. 

However,  it  was  reliably  learned  that  the 
decision  to  decline  the  Invitation,  publicly 
announced  Thursday  by  President  Salvador 
Allende  Ooasens  had  been  recommended  by 
the  State  Department  and  qvilckly  approved 
by  the  White  House. 

Edward  M.  Korry.  the  United  SUtes  Am- 
bassador to  Chile,  was  said  to  have  been 
strongly  opposed  to  the  visit. 

Jerry  W.  Frledheim.  Defense  Department 
spokesman,  reached  by  telephone,  was  re- 
luctant to  discuss  the  behind-the-scenes 
struggle  between  the  Pentagon  and  the  State 
Department  before  the  White  House  sided 
with  the  latter. 

He  cited  "operational"  reasons  as  likely  to 
prove  "'difficult  for  us"  as  the  determining 
factor.  Other  sources  familiar  with  naval  op- 
erations said  that  they  could  think  of  no  rea- 
son why  the  nuclear-powered  vessel,  which 
recently  paid  a  courtesy  visit  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  could  not  put  Into  Valparaiso  also. 

ROTTNDINC   CAPE    HORN 

She  was  last  reported  rounding  Cape  Horn 
and  starting  north  along  the  West  Coast  of 
Latin  America  past  ChUe  on  her  way  to 
California. 

Diplomats  experienced  in  hemisphere  af- 
fairs suggested  that  the  White  House  deci- 
sion would  have  unfavorable  repercussions 
throughout  the  area. 

"When  a  I«tln  American  President  pub- 
licly invites  a  U.S.  warship  to  pay  a  friendly 
call  and  urges  his  people  to  treat  it  well," 
said  one  source,  "it  seems  a  little  boorish  to 
refuse." 

The  decision  was  Interpreted  as  part  of  the 
Nixon  Administration's  arms-length  ap- 
proach to  the  AUende  regime.  It  was  noted 
that  no  senior  United  States  official  had 
made  contact  with  a  ChUe&n  economic  dele- 
gation that  spent  three  days  here  last  week 
explaining  Chile's  economic  program  to  the 
Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  .  .  . 

It  was  also  noted  that  President  Nlzon 
had  rebuked  Chile's  recent  decision  to  re- 
sume diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba  as  a 
"challenge  to  the  Inter-American  system"  In 
his  State  of  the  World  Message  Thursday. 
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"The  decision  to  snub  President  Allende, 
diplomats  said,  does  not  conform  with  tradi- 
tional diplomatic  relations,  especially  in 
protocol-conscious  Latin  America,  where  ac- 
tions and  inactions  by  the  United  States  are 
under  critical  scrutiny  at  present. 

Secretary  of  State  WUllam  P.  Rogers  is 
scheduled  to  make  his  first  visit  to  Latin 
America  in  April,  when  he  Joins  with  hemi- 
sphere foreign  ministers  in  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States"  new 
General  Assembly.  "Trade  is  officially  the  main 
point  on  the  agenda  but  observers  believe 
that  Mr.  Rogers  will  find  the  United  States 
hemisphere  policy  under  mounting  criticism. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  28,  1971] 
United  States  Cancels  Carrier  Visit  to 

CHIIX,  "SCHXDtTU"    CITEO 

Santiago,  Chujc. — The  United  States, 
claiming  "scheduled  commitments,"  yester- 
day canceled  the  visit  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
carrier  Enterprise,  which  had  been  Invited  by 
President  Salvador  Allende  for  a  two-day 
visit  to  Valparaiso. 

First  word  of  the  cancellation  came  from 
the  Chilean  navy.  Chilean  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  carried  the  news  as  a  bulletin. 

"The  operating  schedule  does  not  permit 
the  ship  to  make  this  port  of  call  and  still 
make  her  scheduled  commitments,"'  a  state- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Defense  Department  in 
Washington  said. 

Allende,  a  Marxist  elected  president  of 
Chile  four  months  ago,  had  personally  in- 
vited the  giant  aircraft  carrier  to  Chile  be- 
cause, he  said,  he  wanted  the  U.S.  crewmen 
to  see  that  "authentic  democracy""  still  pre- 
vails in  Chile. 

Allende,  speaking  from  Punta  Arenas,  said 
"I  have  been  Informed  that,  for  operational 
reasons,  the  ship  Enterprise  will  not  dock 
off  our  coast.  I  regret  this,  but  our  attitude 
remains  unchanged — the  attitude  of  a  people 
without  borders.'" 

Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
ChUe  have  been  cool  since  Allende  took 
office.  A  Chilean  navy  training  ship  is  now 
visiting  Cuba  and  one  of  Allende"8  first  acts 
after  taking  office  was  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Castro  regime. 

The  Nixon  administration  reportedly  had 
been  undecided  on  whether  to  allow  the 
Enterprise  visit. 

Allende  announced  Thursday  that  Adm. 
Elmo  Zumwalt,  chief  of  U.S.  Naval  Opera- 
tions, had  accepted  his  invitation  last  week 
while  on  a  visit  to  ChUe. 

The  Pentagon  said  yesterday,  "the  Enter- 
prise Is  enroute  to  the  Pacific  after  overhaul 
at  Newport  News,  Va.,'"  but  said  it  could  not 
divulge  the  vessel's  schedule. 

Edward  M.  Korry,  U.S.  ambassador  to  Chile, 
had  no  comment  on  the  sudden  change  of 
plans  which  was  communicated  to  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Scmtlago  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Enterprise  was  to  have  dropped  an- 
chor off  Valparaiso  at  10  a.m.  today. 

Top  ChUean  naval  officials  were  to  have 
visited  the  ship  and  the  Enterprise  skipper. 
Capt.  Forrest  Petersen,  was  scheduled  to  bold 
a  news  conference  aboard  for  Chilean  news- 
men this  afternoon.  The  ship  also  was  to  have 
been  opened  to  the  public. 

Allende  made  the  scheduled  visit  of  the 
ship  a  center  of  national  attention  when.  In 
a  nationwide  television  speech  from  Valpa- 
raiso on  Thursday,  he  warned  against  any 
provocations  against  the  Enterprise  or  Its 
crew. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  28,  19711 
Carrixr'b  Visit  to  Chilr  Is  Orr — 
Commitments  Cited 
The  Pentagon  said  yesterday  the  nuclear- 
powered   aircraft   carrter  Enterprise  wlU  be 
xinable  to  visit  Chile,  whose  Marxist  president 
Invited  it  to  c*ll  there. 
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The  Defense  Department  said  "the  oper- 
ating schedule  does  not  permit  the  ship  to 
make  this  port  call  and  still  meet  her  sched- 
uled commitments." 

Chilean  President  Salvador  Allende  earlier 
in  the  week  Invited  the  giant  U.S.  carrier  to 
stop  at  Valparaiso  so  Its  sailors  could  see  for 
themselves  the  Chilean  brand  of  democracy. 

The  Enterprise  is  now  en  route  to  her  home 
port  of  Alameda,  Calif.,  after  undergoing 
overhaul  at  Newport  News,  Va. 

Pentagon  sources  hinted  that  the  decision 
to  keep  the  carrier  Enterprise  from  visiting 
Chile  was  more  political  than  operational. 
Sources  indicated  the  State  Department 
viewpoint  prevailed. 

The  Enterprise  did  call  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
on  its  way  around  South  America  and  sources 
noted  that  it  would  be  very  easy,  and  cause 
little  delay,  to  have  the  Enterprise  stop 
briefly  in  Chile. 


KENTUCKIAN  KILLED  IN  ACTION 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Ola 
M.  Miley  has  just  recently  received  notice 
that  her  son,  Sp4c.  Joseph  W.  Miley,  had 
been  killed  in  action. 

Joseph  Miley  thus  becomes  another  of 
the  valiant  men — and  the  117th  north- 
em  Kentuckian — who  has  given  his  life 
in  defense  of  his  country  and  in  protect- 
ing the  free  world. 

The  sympathy  of  thousands  of  other 
families  who  have  paid  this  sacrifice  goes 
out  to  Mrs.  Miley  and  the  Miley  family. 
To  them  also  goes  the  sincere  gratitude 
of  those  of  us  whom  Joseph  died  protect- 
ing. 

The  Kentucky  Post  article  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  1971,  which  reports  the  loss  of 
Sp4c.  Joseph  W.  Miley  follows: 

Brother  Ddn't  Havk  To  Go  .  .  .  Diss 

IN  Action 

(By  John  Harris) 

Joseph  Wayne  Miley  didn't  have  to  go  to 
Vietnam. 

His  brother  was  already  there.  And  nor- 
mally no  two  members  of  a  family  can  be 
required  to  serve  there  at  the  same  time. 

"But  Joe  signed  a  waiver,"  said  his  brother 
Robert.  "He  wanted  to  go  over." 

Joe  was  assigned  to  the  same  helicopter 
headquarters  company  as  was  Robert.  21. 
They  served  together  for  two  months. 

"But  Mom  didn't  like  both  of  us  being 
there  at  the  same  time,"  Robert  said.  "So 
one  of  us  was  going  to  come  back. 

"Joe  said  it  was  my  turn  to  come  back, 
since  I'd  been  over  there  before. 

"So  I  left  on  Feb.  2  and  was  in  Japan  two 
weeks  on  my  way  back." 

But  now  Joe,  too   is  coming  back. 

The  19-year-old  Florence  soldier  was  killed 
when  his  helicopter  was  shot  down,  crashed 
and  burned  on  Feb  8. 

■■"The  Army  listed  him  as  missing  until 
iMt  Wednesday,  and  then  told  us  he  had 
been  kuied,"  Robert  said. 

"Joe  had  volimteered  to  go  with  B  Com- 
pany on  a  secret  mission,"  Robert  said.  "He 
left  Feb.  1  and  I  left  on  the  second. 

"jNobody  told  them  where  they  were  going. 

"But  It  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  Laos 
operation  and  it"s  quite  probable  that's 
Where  they  were. 

"The  Army  didn't  tell  us  exactly  where  It 
l^ppened." 
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Joe  was  a  door  gunner  In  the  helicopter 
that  was  downed  by  ground  fire. 

"He  was  an  exceptional  soldier — proud  of 
the  uniform,"  said  his  brother. 

He  volunteered  for  service  in  October  1969, 
after  dropping  out  of  Oakdale  (Tenn.)  High 
School  in  his  Junior  year. 

He  had  gone  there  to  live  with  relatives. 

Miley,  who  was  a  specialist  fourth-class, 
is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Ola  Mae 
Miley  of  Florence  East  Apartments,  Florence. 
She  is  assistant  dining  room  manager  at  the 
Terrace  Hilton  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

And  his  father.  Robert  Miley  of  16  Audrey 
street,  Ludlow,  a  truck  driver. 

Also  four  other  brothers:  Terry,  15; 
Stephen.  13;  David,  16,  and  Todd,  9,  and 
three  sisters,  Linda  12,  and  Janet  and  Jayne, 
four-month-old  twins. 

And  his  grandmothers,  Mrs.  Laura  Miley, 
Ludlow,  and  Mrs    Ivy  Baughman,  Florence. 

Roruild  B.  Jones  Funeral  Home,  Ludlow, 
is  in  charge  of  services,  which  are  pending 
arrival  of  Specialist  Miley's  body. 

Miley  Is  northern  Kentucky "s  117th  victim 
of  fighting  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  11th 
for  Boone  Covmty 
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CAN  DO 


THE     REINTRODUCTION     OF     LAS 
TRAMPAS-O'NEILL    HOME    BILL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  reintroduce  legislation  calling 
for  the  preservation  of  a  unique  wilder- 
ness area  in  California  and  an  American 
historical  site. 

This  combination.  Las  Trampas  Ridge 
and  the  home  of  prize-winning  American 
Playwright  Eugene  O'Neill,  faces  the 
threat  to  open  space  in  our  urban  and 
suburban  communities  which  if  not 
stemmed  will  reduce  the  livability  of  our 
residential  areas  to  sterile,  imhappy 
depths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Las  Trampas  Ridge  is  the 
key  to  the  preservation  of  vital  open 
space  in  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa 
Counties.  The  area  presently  is  unspoiled 
by  housing  development  or  highways. 

The  woods  teem  with  wildlife  and  wild 
flowers.  The  area  is  within  easy  access  of 
millions  of  residents  of  the  bay  area. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  assist  in  the  preservation  of 
this  area  by  passage  of  this  legislation 
which  would  create  the  Las  Trampas  Na- 
tional Park  and  would  include  within  its 
boundaries  of  the  famed  Taos  House 
where  Eugene  O'Neill  wrote  such  classics 
as  "Long  Day's  Journey  Into  Night." 

This  combination  wilderness  park-his- 
torical monument  present  a  unique  op- 
portunity for  the  Congress  to  preserve 
needed  open  space  and  at  the  same  time 
honor  a  great  American  writer. 

I  would  hope  that  this  legislation  is 
acted  on  favorably  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  received  more 
than  8,000  signed  petitions  for  creation 
of  this  joint- historical  site  and  park  area. 

I  believe  that  support  such  as  that 
demonstrated  for  the  Las  Trampas  Park- 
O'Neill  Home  bill  should  be  rewarded  by 
consideration  of  their  bill. 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  companies 
making  cans  in  Maryland  have  devised 
a  plan  for  recycling  used  cans  so  that 
the  metals  in  them  can  be  used  again. 
The  companies  have  set  up  six  locations 
where  citizens  or  communities  can  bring 
cans  and  receive  the  prevailing  scrap 
metal  price  in  return. 

The  companies  are  to  be  commended 
for  taking  this  step — a  useful  step  toward 
reducing  the  amounts  of  solid  waste 
now  thrown  away. 

This  project  may  prove  to  be  a  step 
toward  economical  and  efficient  solutions 
to  our  solid  waste  problems.  The  future 
may  well  see  giant  reclamation  centers 
that  could  separate  and  prepare  several 
types  of  solid  waste — ^papers,  glass,  and 
metals — for  reclamation. 

If  we  are  going  to  clean  up  our  envi- 
ronment, we  must  stop  throwing  away  so 
much  material  that  we  foul  oui"  own  eco- 
logical nest.  We  must  leam  a  new  envi- 
ronmental three  R's — reuse,  recycling 
and  reclamation. 

Here  is  the  announcement  of  the  new 
program  for  recycling  cans  in  Mary- 
land: 

Announcement  of  Program  To  Rectclb 
Cans 

Baltimore. — A  program  to  turn  cans  used 
by  Marylanders  Into  auto  pcuts,  building  ma- 
terials, appliances  and  other  products — In- 
stead of  litter  and  soUd  waste — was  an- 
nounced today. 

Six  recycling  centers  are  being  opened  In 
Maryland  by  three  of  the  world's  largest  can 
manufacturers.  Three  of  the  centers  are  In 
the  City  of  Baltimore.  All  plants  of  Ameri- 
can Can  Company,  Continental  Can  Com- 
pany and  National  Can  Corporation  in  Mary- 
land vtrlll,  in  effect,  serve  as  recycling  stations 
for  all  types  of  cans. 

Executives  of  the  companies  revealed  de- 
tails of  the  recycling  program  at  a  news  con- 
ference In  Baltimore's  downtown  Holiday 
Inn. 

Baltimore  City  Council  President  F.  Don- 
ald Schaefer  opened  the  conference,  saying 
he  supports  industry  efforts  to  solve  the  solid 
waste  disposal  problem.  He  Is  head  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  on  Solid  Waste  DlspoeaL 

Participating  in  the  news  conference  were : 
Norman  Dobyns,  Director  of  Governmental 
Affairs  for  American  Can;  Vincent  Nalmoll, 
manager  of  Continental's  Baltimore  plant; 
Bart  O'Shea.  district  marketing  executive  for 
National:  and  several  dtr  and  state  officials. 

U.S.  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.  (R-Md.), 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  handles  waste  disposal  and 
other  environmental  legislation,  sent  a  mes- 
sage. It  reads  in  part:  "I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  see  the  Institution  of  the  recycling 
centers,  opening  in  four  areas  of  our  state 
today.  These  efforts  .  .  .  are  vital  to  our  suc- 
cess In  disposing  of  solid  wastes  efficiently, 
and  at  the  same  time  using  the  wastes  in  a 
useful  manner  ...  I  congratulate  National 
Can.  Continental  Can  and  American  Can  for 
their  efforts  to  better  our  nation." 

Others  who  attended  the  news  conference 
announcing  the  opening  of  the  centers  In- 
cluded: Charles  Farley,  Baltimore  County 
Sanitation  Department  head  and  president 
of  the  National  Institute  for  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal; Charles  B.  Kenahan,  chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Solid  Waste  Disposal,  U.S.  Bureau 
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of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
leaders  of  volunteer  organizations  dedicated 
to  better  environment. 

The  recycling  centers  for  the  state  are : 

Baltimore — American  Can,  Boston  and 
Hudson  Streets;  Continental  Can,  3600  East 
Biddle  Street;  and  National  Can,  737  South 
Wolf  Street. 

Cambridge — National  Can,  100  Ctoodwlll 
Street. 

Hurlock — Continental  Can,  RaUroad  Ave- 
nue. 

Sparrows  Point — ^National  Can,  Reservoir 
Road. 

Each  of  these  sites  is  prepared  to  accept 
every  type  of  can — steel,  aluminum,  tlnplate 
and  combination.  Pood,  beverage,  oU  and  all 
other  kinds  of  metal  cans  will  be  accepted. 

Communities  can  arrange  to  have  all  used 
cans  brought  to  a  recycling  center  or  Inter- 
ested organizations  can  organize  efforts  to 
have  used  cans  delivered  to  a  recycling  cen- 
ter. Communities  and  organizations  can  ar- 
range with  plant  managers  for  payment  to 
be  made  for  the  used  cans.  The  companies 
will  pay  a  community  or  civic  or  charitable 
organization  at  the  existing  prices  for  scrap. 

Labels  should  be  removed  from  food  cans, 
a  spokesman  said.  Wherever  possible,  cans 
should  be  rinsed  out  and  flattened. 

Similar  recycling  programs  have  been 
started  by  the  can  manufacturers  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  Northern  California  and  New 
York  City.  The  three  can  companies  also 
started  recycling  centers  In  New  Jersey  to- 
day. Plans  are  to  open  some  200  such  plant- 
site  centers  throughout  tiie  country  this 
year. 

Cans  received  at  these  centers  are  shipped 
directly  to  processing  plants,  where  they  are 
remelted  and  turned  Into  usable  steel  and 
aluminum. 

Some  processing  will  be  done  at  the  M 
and  T  Chemical  plant  In  Baltimore. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FATHER  HESBURGH  OF  NOTRE 
DAME 


March  .4,  1971 


SP4C.  ROLLINS  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


or    MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  young  man  from  Maryland,  Sp4c. 
Wade  H.  Rollins,  was  recently  killed  In 
action  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend his  courage  and  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory by  Including  the  following  article  in 
the  Record: 

Sp4c.  RoLLim  Killed  in  Vixtnau 

Army  Spec.  4  Wade  H.  RolUns,  24.  of  Wal- 
dorf, Md.,  was  killed  In  action  Feb.  19  In 
Quang  Trt  Province.  Vietnam.  An  Army 
spokesman  said  that  he  was  killed  during  an 
enemy  attack  on  a  landing  zone. 

Specialist  Rollins  was  born  In  Washington. 
He  was  a  1964  graduate  of  La  Plata  High 
School.  While  a  millwright  apprentice,  he 
won  an  area  competition  and  was  a  flnalifit  tn 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Before  entering  the  Army  tn  1968,  he 
worked  as  a  shop  steward  at  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.'s  Morgantown,  Md.,  power 
plant.  He  was  a  former  member  of  the 
Cbrariee  County  Rescue  Squad. 

A  member  of  Company  E,  3nl  Battalion, 
187th  Infanry,  lOlst  Airborne  Division,  Spe- 
cialist RolMns  had  been  In  Vietnam  since 
lilarch. 

He  leaves  bis  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
W.  Rollins;  a  grandmother,  Mrs.  Ruth  De- 
Butts,  of  Waldorf,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Judith 
Moore  of  White  Plains,  Md. 

Services  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  Saturday  at 
the  Hunt  Funeral  Home  In  Waldorf,  with 
buxlal  there  In  Trinity  Memorial  Garden* 
Oemetary. 


.  HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  count 
it  a  particulEu-  honor  to  be  able  to  claim 
as  one  of  my  constituents  the  Reverend 
Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Not  only  is  Father  Hesburgh  a  distin- 
guished university  president,  he  has 
served  Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  of  which 
he  is  now  Chairman. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
Father  Hesburgh  has  served  this  country 
and  mankind,  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  \d.^ 
the  February  15,  1971,  issue  of  Time 
magazine  concerning  Father  Hesburgh: 

The  J»1kixowing  or  a  President 
Notre  Dame's  President  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh has  come  a  long  way  since  1969,  when 
he  blasted  campus  disruptions  In  a  famous 
letter  to  his  students  at  the  nation's  best- 
known  Roman  Catholic  university.  Anyone 
substituting  "force  for  rational  persiiaslon,'' 
wrote  Father  Hesburgh.  would  be  entitled  to 
15  minutes  of  "meditation,"  followed  by  sus- 
pension. Most  Americans  cheered  those 
words,  but  their  tone  caused  Hesburgh  much 
trouble.  Hard-liners  miscast  him  as  their 
hero;  many  of  the  young  reviled  him.  Yet  now 
his  image  Is  quite  different;  he  has  emerged 
as  a  kind  of  Catholic  Kingman  Brewster  who 
is  so  popular  among  his  students  that  Notre 
Dame  may  well  be  among  the  nation's  most 
disruption-proof  major  campuses. 

Hesburgh  has  not  abandoned  his  distaste 
for  violence.  Amid  the  new  campus  calm, 
however,  he  has  shifted  his  target  from  stu- 
dent radicalism  to  the  Administration's  war 
policy.   The   shift   has   transformed  him. 

NO  HANDSHAKES 

Soon  after  his  1969  ultimatum,  Hesburgh 
hit  his  Notre  Dame  nadir.  The  worst  of  It  was 
the  anger  of  liberal  students  and  teachers 
who  hswl  flocked  to  Notre  Dame  because  of 
Heeburgh's  insistence  that  the  university 
combine  Intellectual  freedom  with  Ito  prayers 
and  football.  Many  viewed  his  ultimatum  as 
an  attack  on  academic  freedom,  not  a  defense 
of  It. 

They  were  quite  wrong.  But  In  another 
sense,  so  was  he.  Hesburgh  had.  In  fact,  lost 
touch  with  his  campus,  mainly  because  of 
his  own  voracious  Involvement  with  "rel- 
evant" social  problems  as  a  member  of  23 
off-campus  boards  and  committees  and  as 
outspoken  head  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. A  biting  student  Joke  asked: 
"What's  the  difference  between  God  and 
Father  Hesburgh?  God  la  everywhere  and 
Hesburgh  lit  everywhere  but  Notre  Dame." 

In  1969  the  student  government  con- 
demned Hesburgh;  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors,  which  had  been  con- 
sidering him  for  Its  annual  academic  freedom 
award,  dropped  him  from  the  competition. 
Though  his  board  stoutly  backed  him,  he 
recalls,  "I  had  the  feeling  the  students  were 
slipping  away.  I'm  not  sure  they  understood 
me  or  I  understood  them."  When  Hesburgh 
walked  across  the  campus,  some  students 
sullenly  reftised  to  shake  his  outstretched 
hand. 

CAMBODIAN   INCUBSION 

Heeburgh  was  clearly  a  victim  of  both 
academic  and  youthful  Intolerance.  But  he 
showed    greater    understanding    than    hla 


detractors.  After  brooding  about  the  draft, 
for  example,  he  concluded  that  "the  only 
kind  of  patriotism  the  Government  was  talk- 
ing about  was  going  overseas  and  klllljig 
people.  The  thing  keeps  gnawing  at  you." 
Last  spring's  Cambodian  Incursion  and  stu- 
dent deaths  at  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State 
brought  fresh  Indignation.  When  the  Notre 
Dame  campus  boiled  up,  the  main  speaker 
at  a  massive  protest  rally  was  not  the  local 
S.D.S.  head  but  Hesburgh.  In  a  sermon  a 
week  later,  he  told  his  campus  congregation 
that  an  Administration  that  continued  the 
war  was  composed  of  "mental  midgets." 
Notre  Dame  students  hung  back  from  vio- 
lence, circulated  Hesburgh 's  speech  to  more 
than  80,000  townspeople  and  got  26,000  citi- 
zens to  sign  petitions  endorsing  It. 

UNDERGRADUATE    INFLUENCE 

Hesburgh  has  changed  his  mind  on  other 
things  as  well.  In  1967  he  vowed  that  "Notre 
Dame  will  not  have  Its  undergraduates  mak- 
ing policy  decisions";  today  undergraduates 
sit  on  virtually  every  university  committee, 
usually  with  voting  power.  In  1968,  Hesburgh 
proclaimed  that  he  would  expel  1,000  stu- 
dents before  permitting  girls  to  visit  in  the 
dorms;  a  year  later,  he  accepted  a  student- 
faculty  committee  recommendation  to  allow 
limited  visits.  ParadoxlcaUy,  he  pleased  old 
grads  by  letting  the  football  team  play  In 
postseason  bowl  games — ^but  chiefly  because 
the  $200,000  Income  could  be  used  to  finance 
scholarships  for  blacks  and  Spanish-speaking 
students.  In  the  past  six  months,  he  has 
shed  five  of  his  off-campus  Jobs.  Last  year 
the  A.A.U.P.  reconsidered  and  gave  him  that 
academic  freedom  award. 

NECaOLOOT      LIST 

Time  Correspondent  Robert  Anson  (Notre 
Dame,  '67 )  often  interviewed  Hesburgh  as  an 
undergraduate  Jovu-nallst;  recently  he  re- 
visited Hesburgh's  study  and  found  "an  al- 
most existential  change  In  the  man.  The  con- 
versation is  easier,  more  reflective,  more  oijen 
to  other  points  of  view.  He  seems  genuinely 
at  peace  with  himself.  The  students  no  longer 
talk  about  getting  rid  of  Hesburgh  but  about 
whether  anyone  will  be  good  enough  to  re- 
place him." 

One  measure  of  Hesburgh's  success  is  that 
he  retains  his  iS-minute  rule  for  violent  pro- 
testers— and  Is  respected  for  it.  At  a  time 
when  the  average  tenure  of  college  presidents 
has  slipped  to  4 '/a  years,  Hesburgh  keeps  a 
"necrology  list"  of  the  leading  casualties  as 
a  reminder  of  how  they  fell,  for  lack  of  either 
strength  or  understanding.  Now  53  and  in  his 
19th  year  In  charge  of  Notre  Dame,  he  may 
well  have  discovered  how  to  avoid  their 
errors. 


GIVE  VOTE  TO  18-YEAR-OLDS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
carefully  review  the  complications  and 
problems  caused  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  18-year-old  vote,  it  is 
obvious  that  unless  legislation  at  Federal 
or  State  levels  is  processed  to  concur 
with  the  Court  decision  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  expense  will  be  added  to 
the  conduct  of  elections. 

A  veiT  effective  commentary  appeared 
in  the  Thursday,  February  25.  Suburban 
Life  In  a  special  column  by  Dean  Linton, 
associate  editor  of  that  publication.  I  be- 
lieve the  article  to  be  a  pragmatic  analy- 
sis of  the  18-year-old  voting  situation. 


March  |,  1971 

Give  Vote  to  IS-Yeab-Olds 
(By  Dean  Linton) 

nilnoU  can  not  afford  to  withhold  voting 
rights  any  longer  from  Its  younger  citizens. 
State  legislators  should  move  quickly  to  low- 
er the  voting  age  limit  from  21  to  18. 

Without  this  legislation,  elections  in  this 
state  can  only  become  more  confusing  and 
costly  to  the  taxpayer.  Election  officials  hesi- 
tate to  estimate  the  added  cost  in  time  and 
particularly  money  that  will  result  In  main- 
taining two  voting  systems. 

minolB  voters  defeated  a  proposition  to 
lower  the  voting  age  In  the  constitutional 
referendum  last  December.  Although  the 
proposal  carried  In  Cook  County,  it  lost  sub- 
stantially downsUte. 

Undoubtedly  the  so-caUed  Generation  Gap 
and  campus  unrest  the  year  prior  did  much 
to  turn  older  voters  against  the  proposal. 

Backers  of  the  proposition  were  hopeful 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  woiild  uphold 
Congressional  action  extending  the  voting 
franchise  to  young  people  no  matter  how 
Illinois  voters  acted  on  the  issue.  A  weak 
campaign  resulted. 

One  week  following  the  Illinois  rejection 
of  the  18  year  old  vote  the  Supreme  Court 
did  uphold  the  1970  Voting  Rights  Act's  ex- 
tension of  the  vote  to  18  year  olds  In  federal 
elections,  but  not  In  state  and  local  elections. 

The  court's  decision  Immediately  posed 
administrative  problems  for  states,  such  as 
Illinois.  Two  separate  voting  lists  and  per- 
haps separate  polls.  Judges  etc.  would  be 
necessitated  to  aUow  18,  19  and  20  year  olds 
to  vote  for  the  President,  vice  president, 
U.S.  senator  and  congresaman,  but  not  for 
state,  county  and  local  officials. 

Reports  from  Washington  Indicate  that 
some  senators  and  congressmen  are  pushing 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  that  would 
give  18  year  olds  the  vote  In  all  elections. 
This  certainly  would  result  in  a  court  test.  If 
Indeed  It  were  ever  adopted. 

Again,  I  say,  Illinois  can  not  afford  to  wait 
for  such  lengthy  proceedings.  Our  state  law- 
makers must  take  the  Initiative.  None  have 
done  so  as  yet.  As  usxial,  a  wait-and-see  at- 
titude exists,  perhaps  because  the  real  con- 
fusion will  not  arise  until  the  1972  elections. 
Voter  registrations  and  voting  lists  must 
be  maintained.  nUnois  Atty.  Gen.  WUllam 
Scott  has  advised  county  clerks  throughout 
the  state  to  maintain  separate  registration 
lists  for  under  21  voters. 

I  admit  favoring  the  18  year  old  vote  pro- 
posal even  before  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
Studies  have  Indicated  that  In  Georgia  and 
Kentucky,  where  18  year  olds  are  allowed  to 
vote,  there  has  been  no  evidence  they  voted 
less  intelligently  or  responsibly  than  their 
elders. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the^8 
year  old  vote  remains:  if  you  are  old  enough 
to  die  for  your  country  you  must  be  old 
enough  to  vote  for  your  nation's  leaders 

Putting  all  this  aside,  I'm  sure  that  some 
voters  who  cast  negative  votes  last  December 
would  reconsider  their  position  on  the  issue 
When  failure  to  conform  to  federal  laws  wUl 
hit  them  where  It  hurts  the  most:  In  the 
pocketbook. 


ARE  THE  KIDS  REALLY  TO  BLAME? 

HON.  CHARLES^J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Ed- 
ward Flanagan,  the  founder  of  Boys 
*vi!!?'.  *l**ys  believed— and  never  hesl- 
»ted  to  say,  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
DM  Doy."  In  defense  of  his  statement,  I 
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am  pleased  to  commend  the  following  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  and 
readers  of  the  Record  : 

Are  the  Kids  Really  To  Blame? 

We  read  in  the  Paper,  we  hear  on  the  air 
of  killing  and  stealing  and  crime  everywhere; 
we  sigh  and  we  say,  as  we  notice  the  trend. 
This  young  generation  .  .  .  where  will  it  end? 
But  can  we  be  sure  It's  their  fault  alone? 

Too  much  money  to  spend;  too  much  Idle 
time;  Too  many  movies  of  passion  and  crime; 
Too  many  books  not  fit  to  be  read;  Too  much 
evU  In  what  they  hear  said;  Too  many  kids 
encouraged  to  roam;  Too  many  parents  who 
don't  stay  at  home. 

Youth  doesn't  make  the  movies;  they  don't 
write  the  books;  That  paint  the  gay  pictures 
of  gangsters  and  crooks.  They  don't  make  the 
liquor;  they  don't  run  the  bars;  They  dont 
make  the  laws  and  they  don't  make  the  cars. 

They  don't  make  the  drugs  that  Idle  the 
brain.  It's  all  done  by  older  folks,  greedy  for 
gain.  And  how  many  cases,  we  find  that  It's 
true  .  .  .  The  label,  "Delinquency"  ...  fits 
older  folks,  tool 


QETTINO  ADVICE  ON  TAXES  CAN 
BE  RISKY  BUSINESS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesdav,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  carried  an  Interest- 
ing article  by  consumer  columnist  Anne 
Taylor  advising  consumers  who  ut'^^e 
the  services  of  tax  experts  to  make  sure 
they  have  the  qualifications. 

Commenting  on  Miss  Taylor's  article, 
Mr.  Seymour  A.  Rish  of  the  National 
Association  of  Enrolled  Federal  Tax  Ac- 
coimtants  offers  some  observations  about 
the  way  taxpayers  can  make  sure  their 
tax  adviser  has  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  offer  tax  aid. 

Since  this  subject  matter  is  a  very 
timely  one,  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  today  both  articles  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  Febru- 
ary 3  and  22,  respectively. 

I  Include  the  articles  as  follows: 
Getting  Advice  on  Taxes  Can  Be 
RiSKT  Business 
(By  Anne  Taylor) 

At  this  time  of  year  there  Is  a  prolifera- 
tion of  Income  tax  advice,  and  for  a  good 
reason:  There  is  hardly  an  American  alive 
who  can  make  out  his  return  without  hesita- 
tion or  questioning  or  without  some  assist- 
ance. 

More  of  us  than  ever  before  will  utlllee 
the  services  of  so-called  tax  experts,  and  so 
a  cautionary  word  is  In  order.  That  Is,  make 
sure   your   expert  has  the   qualifications. 

In  some  instances  those  who  set  them- 
selves up  as  authorities  have  limited  train- 
ing and  even  limited  aptitude.  If  they  don't 
ask  questions  they  can't  know  enough  about 
you  to  make  all  the  proper  deductions. 

FEorBSSIONAL  TAX  AID 

Chicago — In  her  "consumerism"  column 
(Feb.  3)  headed  "Getting  Advice  on  Taxes 
Can  Be  Risky  Busineas,"  Miss  Anne  Taylor 
stated;  More  of  us  that  ever  before  will 
utilize  the  services  of  so-called  tax  ex- 
perts, acd  so  a  cautionary  word  la  in  order. 
That  is:  Make  sure  your  expert  has  the 
quallfl  cations. 

It  Is  an  tronlc  fact  that  a  professional 
"tax  expert"  la  p(rohlblted  by  Treastiry  De- 
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partment  rules  of  conduct  from  claiming  to 
be  a  tax  expert,  while  the  nonregiilated  t(uc 
return  preparer  can  make  almost  any  ad- 
vertising claim  be  or  she  may  ao  desire. 
Professional  tax  practitioners  are  prohibited 
from  advertising  the  fact  that  they  have 
demonstrated,  by  written  examinations,  their 
technical  oocnpetency  in  tax  accounting  and 
tax  laws. 

The  Intemal  Revenue  Service  reoognlzM 
only  three  classes  of  tax  advlaers  who  may 
represent  all  taxpayers  In  the  three  appeal 
levels  with  the  IRS.  These  are:  Federally 
licensed  enrolled  agents,  state-licenaed  certi- 
fied pubUc  accountants,  and  state-licensed 
lawyers.  These  Ucenses  arc  a  mark  of  raal 
quallfloatlon  by  their  holders. 


CHILE- 


-THE  CONSOLIDATION 
PHASE— n 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALiroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  Federalist  Papers,  No  78, 
said: 

In  the  general  course  of  human  nature  a 
power  over  a  man's  subsistence  amounts  to  a 
powef  over  his  wUl. 

The  Marxist  doctrinal  commitment  to 
the  confiscation  of  private  property  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  experiences  of 
ruling  Communist  parties.  When  the  in- 
dividual has  the  means  to  do  as  he 
chooses,  the  Communists  have  found  that 
he  chooses  not  to  obey. 

The  truth  stated  by  one  of  our  Poimd- 
ing  Fathers  as  an  argument  for  economic 
freedom  Is  used  by  the  totalitarians  as 
an  argument  for  economic  domination  of 
the  people  by  the  state,  or  the  party. 
Truth  can  be  utilized  to  the  advantage 
of  those  who  understand  It,  no  matter 
what  the  objectives  may  be.  In  the  one- 
party  Communist  state,  everything  must 
come  through  the  party  and  be  for  the 
party,  with  nothing  against  the  party  or 
outside  the  control  of  the  party.  This 
includes  the  means  needed  to  live  inde- 
pendently. Private  property  represents  a 
stumbling  block  to  tyrants,  which  is  why 
it  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  individual 
freedom. 

Understanding  this,  Salvador  Allende, 
Chile's  recently  elected  Marxist  Presi- 
dent, Is  moving  to  destroy  the  economic 
base  of  freedom  in  his  country.  The  old 
Communist  program  of  land  reform 
which  was  utilized  so  effectively  to  elim- 
inate private  land  holdings  and  holders 
in  Russia,  Red  China,  North  Vietnam. 
Cuba,  and  elsewhere,  is  being  pushed  full 
speed  by  the  Communist-dominated  Pop- 
ular Unity  Coalition  Government  of 
Chile.  Land  reform.  Communist  style, 
serves  the  dual  purpose  of  destroying  the 
actual  or  potential  opposition  of  land- 
holders to  total  state  control,  either 
through  physical  liquidation  or  by  mak- 
ing them  paupers,  while  at  the  same  time 
gaining  the  temporary  support  of  the 
peasants  who  think  they  will  benefit  from 
the  redistribution  of  land.  Those  without 
land  are  manipulated  to  seize  the  land 
of  those  who  have  It  and  then,  soon  after- 
ward, the  new  owners  are  forced  onto 
collective  farms. 
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Although  Allende  has  made  state- 
mentB  to  the  effect  that  all  "medium  and 
small  farmers — farms  under  176  acres — 
have  nothing  to  fear,"  the  head  of  the 
land  reform  program.  David  Baytelman. 
recently  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by  de- 
claring that — 

Tbe  Intention  of  the  governinent  is  that 
there  be  no  Individual  ownership  of  tbe  land. 

Baytelman's  boss,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture Jacques  Conchol  Chait,  spent  3 
years  in  Cuba  in  the  early  60s'  on  con- 
tract to  the  United  Nations  as  Latin 
American  Agrarian  Reform  Adviser. 
Prom  what  is  now  going  on  in  Chile,  it 
Is  obvious  that  he  picked  up  many  point- 
ers from  the  Castro  regime  and  that,  as 
with  freedom  of  the  press — Newsletter 
71-7 — Allende's  words  are  simply  window 
dressing. 

To  date  over  300  private  farms  have 
been  seized  and  the  program  is  Just 
starting  to  grow.  In  some  provinces  the 
seizures  are  being  carried  out  by  Mapuche 
Indians  under  the  direction  of  Revolu- 
tionary Left  Movement  leaders  who  Al- 
lende released  from  prison  where  they 
were  serving  time  for  "revolutionary" 
bank  robbery.  As  the  Indians  seize  the 
land  and  the  owners  turn  to  the  riu-al  po- 
lice for  help,  they  find  that  the  police  are 
under  orders  from  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior not  to  interfere.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising since  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Jose  Toha,  is  a  great  Castro  admirer, 
formerly  vice  president  of  the  Chilean- 
Cuban  Cultural  Institute,  and  has  select- 
ed a  Communist  by  the  name  of  Daniel 
Bustos  to  be  his  deputy.  In  a  case  where  a 
farmer  attempted  to  protect  his  property 
from  the  Indians  with  a  .22  rifle,  he  was 
charged  with  assault  and  is  now  awaiting 
trial.  So  far,  the  Indians  alone  have 
seized  over  50,000  acres. 

Much  of  the  land  confiscation  Is  taking 
place  in  areas  which  gave  the  conserva- 
tive candidate  a  majority  of  the  votes  in 
the  last  election,  such  as  Lautaro  Prov- 
ince. In  the  whole  coimtry,  Allende  re- 
ceived just  36.3  percent  of  the  vote — only 
1.4  percent  more  than  the  conservative 
candidate  Alessandri  in  a  three-way  con- 
test. Allende  has  appointed  a  Commiuiist 
named  Fernando  Teilier  to  govern  this 
particular  "reactionary"  province  and 
Teilier  is  refusing  to  obey  directives  from 
district  judges  to  provide  protection  for 
landowners.  Confiscation  is  thus  being 
used  to  destroy  bases  of  political  opposi- 
tion. The  government  controlled  Insti- 
tute for  Agricultural  Development 
makes  this  very  clear,  declaring  in  the 
program  set  up  to  deal  with  Lautaro 
Province  that — 

Agrarian  reform  is  tbe  principal  tool  for 
the  destruction  of  the  boxirgeolsle  (middle 
class). 

Land  reform  Is  not  the  only  tool  the 
totalitarians  in  Chile  are  using.  On  Janu- 
ary 7  of  this  year  the  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice announced  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  "people's  courts."  These  drum- 
head tribunals  which  have  the  power  to 
enter,  search,  seize,  and  sentence  for 
"antisocial  activity"  and  popular  unity 
committees  were  set  up  during  the  po- 
litical campaign  last  fall.  There  are 
approximately  14,800  of  these  bodies, 
uniformly  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
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munist  Party  of  Chile.  These  vicious  in- 
struments of  control  and  liquidation  are 
the  ultimate  sign  of  Communist  totali- 
tarianism. In  Cuba  they  were  known  as 
block  committees. 

There   is   another  Iron  Curtain   de- 
scending In  the  Americas. 


March  U,  1971 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR  EARTH- 
QUAKE VICTIMS 


Scripture:  Rev.  Wilbur  J.  Solle. 

Necrology  memorial  wreath. 

Benediction:  Father  Lawrence  Eskay. 

National  Anthem:   IStb  Air  Force  Band. 

Raising  of  Colors. 

Services  held  In  front  of  Building  3,  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hcepltal.  Sepulveda, 
California. 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  memorial  service  was  con- 
ducted in  front  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital,  Sepulveda,  CaUf.,  at 
2  p.m.,  in  behalf  of  the  deceased  patients 
and  employees  of  that  hospital  who  were 
victims  of  the  tragic  earthquake  In  the 
area. 

My  very  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
Fred  B.  Rhodes,  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Veterans  Affairs,  delivered  the  Ad- 
ministrator's message  on  the  occasion. 

As  I  feel  our  colleagues  and  all  who 
read  this  Record  would  share  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments  expressed  In 
the  message,  I  insert  it  in  full  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

In  Memoriam — San  Fernando  Vetuans  Hos- 
pital— February  9, 1971 

DECEASED     patients VA     ROSPITAI.,     SAN     IXR- 

NANDO,  CALir. 

Benjamin  Albanese,  Ralph  B.  Adler,  Jacob 
Magnus  Andersen,  John  A.  Anderson,  Clar- 
ence Wallace  Boggs,  Arthur  M.  Cahlll,  Har- 
vey Israel  Cullen,  Robert  Andrew  Curry, 
Juan  S.  Evangellsta,  John  Fred  Magnuson. 

Norman  J.  Dans,  Charles  Preston  George, 
Salvador  B.  Gonzales,  Winfleld  Greer.  Jen- 
ness  Davlc  Harper,  Charlie  Ray  Harrison, 
Eugene  Parker  Henry,  Roy  Jackson,  J.  D. 
Johnson. 

Fay  L.  Jones,  John  Patrick  Kane,  Stanley 
Kwiatkoskl,  Wlllard  James  Lanyon,  Good- 
win Autln  La  Point,  Daniel  Lawson.  Homer 
G.  Lewis,  James  D.  Macklln,  Sr.,  Leo  Sylves- 
ter Maddy,  William  P.  Matthews. 

William  H.  Miranda,  Robert  Earl  Mont- 
gomery, Paul  T.  Priebe,  Will  Fred  Stafford, 
John  Eugene  Sweetser.  Donald  E.  Thorson, 
John  Joseph  Tlerney,  Jr.,  Robert  T.  Wright, 
Lonnle  Veal. 

DECEASED    EMPLOTEES VA    HOSPTTAI.,    OAN    FER- 
NANDO, CAUr. 

Mrs.  Barbara  P.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Miguel  M. 
Chavez,  Mrs.  Nellie  I.  George,  Mrs.  Mae  A. 
Laurence,  Mrs.  Clarissa  W.  Lee. 

Mr.  Stanley  D.  Lee,  Mrs.  Mary  O.  Leon, 
Mrs.  Janet  K.  Mlckelson,  Miss  Lucille  M. 
Nlcasslo,  Mr.  Norman  J.  Stewart. 

MEMORIAL   SERVICES 

2:00  P.M.,  February  19.  1971 

Opening:  15th  Air  Force  Band,  March  Air 
Force  Base. 

Introduction :  Mr.  Hugh  O'Brlan,  master  of 
ceremonies. 

Taps:   15th  Air  Force  Band. 

Presentation  of  colors:  Color  guard.  USSS 
Gudgeon  Post  8310,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Invocation:   Rabbi  Benjamin  Elsant. 

Administrator's  message;  Mr.  Fred  B. 
Rhodes.  Deputy  Admimstrator  for  Vetenuu 
Affairs. 

Honor  guard :  and  Battalion.  23rd  Marines. 
4th  Marine  Division,  USMC  Reserves.  Santa 
Monica. 


Remarks  bt  Hon.  Peed  B.  Rhodes 
A  few  short  days  ago.  yes  .  .  .  even  a  few 
score  hours  ago  .  .  .  this  flag  which  flies 
above  swayed  proudly  in  the  morning  breeze 
as  the  new  day  dawned  at  the  San  Fernando 
VA  Hospital. 

Those  terrible  moments  of  the  morning  of 
February  9  are  now  history  that  will  hence- 
forth be  recorded  and  immortalized  In  the 
lives  and  deeds  of  those  whom  we  mourn 
today. 

Let  this  Memorial  Service  be  our  pledge 
that  the  36  comrades  and  10  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration colleagues  who  died  in  the  tragic 
San  Fernando  earthquake  shall  not  be  in 
vain. 

We  can  find  no  greater  reason  to  make 
this  pledge  .  .  .  and  no  greater  strength  to 
carry  it  out  .  .  .  than  the  cause  for  which 
they  lived. 

We  need  not  try  to  remember  what  they 
said  and  did  in  order  to  know  these  causes. 
Rather,  we  need  only  ask  ourselves: 
What  are  we  living  for? 
What  are  their  loved  ones  living  for? 
And  their  28-mlllion  comrades? 
Or  170,000  associates  in  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration? 

For  Peace  with  Honor.  Yes. 
For  freedom  and  security.  Certainly. 
For  an  end  to  poverty,  hunger,  discrimina- 
tion, unemployment,  pollution,  disease,  and 
other  ills  of  mankind.  Of  course. 

But  those  whom  we  now  especially  remem- 
ber and  revere  lived  ...  as  we  should  .  .  . 
for  other  causes  as  well. 

For  human  concern,  the  call  to  duty,  a 
service,  a  well-spring  of  dally  giving. 

To  help  deliver  the  miracles  of  modern 
VA  medicine  not  only  with  professional 
skill  .  .  .  but  with  personal  compassion  and 
care. 

To  seek  a  life  of  satisfaction  ...  in  a  life- 
time of  service  to  those  who  served. 

To  each  day  have  the  privilege  of  being  a 
servant  and  a  messenger  of  hope  and  faith, 
of  compassion,  of  brotherhood  and  love. 

How  they  bore  their  hour  of  sxiffermg  and 
death  we  do  not  know  ...  yet  the  tragedy 
that  is  San  Fernando  must  stirely  be  for  our 
46  beloved  comrades  and  colleagues  the  final 
victory  of  service  which  we  all  must  finally 
seek. 

I  tell  you  today  that  the  36  veterans  who 
served  our  nation,  and  the  10  members  of  the 
San  Fernando  VA  Hospital  staff  who  dovoted 
their  lives  to  guarding  the  door  between  life 
and  death  are  truly  doorkeepers  In  the  house 
of  Ood. 

I  say  to  their  families,  to  their  friends  .  ,  . 
indeed  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  our 
departed  comrades  and  colleagues  .  .  .  that 
their  love  is  mourned  by  all  of  vta  in  the 
VA  .  .  .  and  by  all  of  America's  veterans. 

I  must  tell  you  that  their  loved  ones  have 
been  especially  remembered  today.  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs  Donald  Johnson, 
directed  that  the  flags  at  our  165  VA  Hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country  be  lowered  to 
half  staff  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  those 
who  died  in  the  tragic  San  Fernando  earth- 
quake. 

WUl  the  raising  of  Old  Glory  to  the  top 
of  its  staff  here  today  and  again  at  the  end 
of  this  period  of  mourning  signal  the  end  of 
our  honor  to  their  memory? 
I  pray  not. 

Certainly  it  should  not.  And  must  not. 
For  we  can  pay  our  mourned  comrades  no 
greater  or  more  lasting  honor  than  to  cany 
on    their    dedicated    work   of    bringing   VA 
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medical  care  to  iU  and  disabled  and  aging 
veterans. 

Why  Is  this  a  mandate  for  us  here? 

Because  they  would  ask  no  more. 

Because  they  deserve  no  less. 

So  we  will  return  with  heavy  hearts  to 
finish  the  work  they  could  not  finish. 

But  we  return  also  with  gratitude  to  our 
departed  colleagues  and  comrades  and  one 
day,  in  God's  own  good  itme,  each  of  us  must 
}oin  them. 

If  we  can  finish  our  tasks  as  Justly  and  as 
well,  we  can  meet  them,  confident  of  their 
"well  done." 

And  this,  I  submit,  is  a  Supreme  honor  we 
could  achieve. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  this  Volley.  flJed 
across  this  Flag  carries  our  love,  our  devotion 
and  our  lasting  memory  to  the  honored  dead 
of  San  Fernando. 


VICTORY  IN  THE  RIGERMAN  CASE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or  new  tors 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
fully  believes  in  the  power  and  pressure 
of  public  opinion.  I  was  highly  pleased 
to  see  its  effectiveness  in  securing  the 
right  of  Leonid  Rlgerman  and  his  moth- 
er. Mrs.  Esther  Rlgerman,  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Due  to  the  persistent  efforts  last  fall 
of  Congressmen  William  Ryan  and 
James  Scheuer  and  New  York  City  Dep- 
uty Commissioner  Daniel  Greer,  the 
American  citizMiship  of  both  mother  and 
son  was  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment, and  after  representations 
from  many  groups  and  individuals  the 
Soviet  Union  granted  the  Rlgermans  exit 
visas  on  February  15. 

They  arrived  in  New  York  late  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  and  the  following  morning  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  personally  chatting 
with  Mr.  Rlgerman.  We  met  in  my  dis- 
trict at  the  Lincoln  Square  Synagogue, 
whose  rabbi,  Steven  Riskin,  was  ex- 
tremely active  in  behalf  of  obtaining 
justice  for  the  Rlgermans. 

In  talking  with  Mr.  Rigerman.  a  30- 
year-old  physicist,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  sincerity  of  his  religious  convictions 
and  his  quiet  Insistence  on  the  right  of 
a  Jew  to  maintain  his  identity,  his  cul- 
ture, traditions,  and  language.  Having 
myself  graduated  from  the  Florence 
Marshall  Hebrew  High  School,  studied 
at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  and 
been  a  teacher  of  Hebrew,  I  can  fully  ap- 
preciate his  sense  of  frustration  at  his 
Inability — in  his  words — to  be  a  Jew  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Involved  in  the  Rigerman  case  was  not 
only  the  right  to  practice  Judaism  with- 
out government  Interference  or  reprisals, 
but  the  right  to  emigrate,  a  point  which 
I  stressed  in  a  letter  to  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Anatoly  Etobrynin  on  December  24. 

I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
a  New  York  Times  news  story,  dated 
February  22.  an  interview  with  Mr.  Rig- 
erman on  the  NBC  "Today"  morning  tele- 
vision show  on  the  same  day,  and  the 
texts  of  my  cablegram  to  President  Niko- 
lai Podgomy  protesting  the  death  sen- 
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tences  Imposed  in  the  Leningrad  hijack- 
ing trial  and  a  letter  to  Ambassador 
Dobrynln. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  22,  1971] 

Rigerman  Lists  the  Fears  or  Jews  in  Soviet 

(By  Irving  Spiegel) 

Leonid  G.  Rlgerman,  30-year-oId  Soviet- 
born  Jewish  physicist,  said  yesterday  that  a 
large  number  of  Soviet  Jews  would  emigrate 
to  tills  country  and  to  Israel  if  they  felt  more 
seciire  when  applying  for  exit  visas. 

He  said  that  they  feared  repression,  loss  of 
employment  and  not  being  given  character 
references. 

Mr.  Rlgerman  and  his  61-year-old  mother, 
Mrs.  Esther  Mlchael-Rlgerman.  arrived  at 
Kennedy  International  Airport  early  yester- 
day morning  after  an  eight-month  wait  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  that  had  been  marked 
by  tense  Incidents. 

Before  they  left  the  Moscow  airport  on  a 
Pan  American  World  Airways  flight,  they 
were  searched  and  Interrogated. 

The  Rlgermans  were  given  permission 
Feb.  12  to  leave  and  were  given  United  States 
passports  by  the  embassy  in  Moscow.  The 
Rlgermans'  case  has  been  a  sore  spot  in 
United  States-Soviet  relations  since  tbe  So- 
viet police  prevented  Mr.  Rlgerman  from  en- 
tering the  United  States  embassy  last  Novem- 
ber In  an  effort  to  establish  their  American 
citizenship.  He  was  jailed  for  six  days  on  a 
conviction  of  disobeying  police  orders. 

Tbe  Rlgermans  earlier  had  filed  an  appli- 
cation, through  the  embassy's  consular  sec- 
tion, to  be  recognized  as  American  citizens. 
Mr.  Rigerman,  born  in  Moscow  in  1940,  based 
his  claim  on  his  parents.  His  mother  was  born 
in  Brooklyn  and  had  married  his  Russian- 
born  father  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rlgerman  said  his  father,  now  dead, 
was  an  American  citizen  because  his  paternal 
grandfather  had  been  a  naturalized  citizen. 
The  Rlgermans  moved  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1931.  The  United  States  State  Department 
ruled  in  December  that  Mr.  Rigerman  and 
his  mother  were  "native  born"  American  citi- 
zens. The  Soviet  Union  insists  that  they  are 
Soviet  citizens. 

Speaking  in  English  yesterday  at  a  news 
conference  at  the  Lincoln  Square  Synagogue, 
200  Amsterdam  Avenue,  the  bearded  and 
diminutive  Mr.  Rlgerman,  wearing  a  skullcap, 
spoke  about  his  arrival. 

"I  still  feel  I  am  looking  at  a  picture  in 
Moscow  and  that  it's  going  to  vanish  soon," 
he  said. 

Speaking  softly,  Mr.  Rlgerman  said  his  fel- 
low Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  wanted  to 
leave  because  "they  can't  be  Jews;  they  are 
deprived  of  all  forms  of  Jewish  meaning, 
culture." 

In  a  reference  to  the  mUitant  Jewish  De- 
fense League,  which  has  demanded  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jews,  Mr.  Rigerman  said  its  ac- 
tivities "do  not  help  or  hinder  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union."  He  said.  "I  do  not  beUeve  in 
violence  except  as  a  last  resort." 

He  himself  had  been  active  in  Jewish  ef- 
forts In  Moscow  to  ease  Soviet  emigration 
regulations. 

Mr.  Rlgerman  said  he  did  not  expect  any 
reprisals  to  be  taken  against  other  relatives 
left  behind  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Interview  With  LEONm  Rioerman 

Program:  Today. 

Date:  February  22.  1971  at  7:00  A.M. 

Station:  WNBC-TV  and  the  NBC  Televi- 
sion Network  at  New  York. 

Hugh  Downs.  A  world  Jewish  conference 
will  convene  in  Brussels  this  week  to  dis- 
cuss whether  the  three  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  discriminated  against. 
There  are  reports  that  indicate  that  the 
Russian  authorities  have  been  carrying  on  a 
campaign  of  repression  agfalnst  the  Jews  who 
have  asked  to  emigrate  to  Israel  or  other 
countries.  How  bad  the  anti-Jewish  repres- 
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sion  is  we  want  to  examine  now  with  a  Jew 
who's  just  arrived  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
Leonid  Rlgerm&n,  who  last  November  was 
arrested  while  attempting  to  enter  tbe 
United  States  Embassy  in  Moscow.  Mr.  Riger- 
man Is  32  years  old.  He's  a  Jewish  physicist 
from  Russia.  He  tiad  gone  to  the  embassy 
to  try  to  confirm  his  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  based  on  tbe  fact  that  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Ether  Rlgerman,  was  born  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  though  Mr.  Rigerman  was 
born  and  lived  In  the  Soviet  Union  all  his  life, 
the  United  States  State  Department  ruled 
that  they  were  Americans.  The  Soviet  Union 
did  not. 

The  Rlgermans  arrtved  In  New  York 
Saturday  night.  Mrs.  Rlgerman,  Leonid's 
mother,  was  going  to  be  with  us,  but  she 
Is  understandably  weary  after  that  Journey, 
so  we're  going  to  talk  to  Mr.  Rigerman 
alone.  First  question.  If  they  were  wUIlng 
to  let  you  go,  what  was  the  reason  for 
arresting  you  at  the  Embassy?  Is  there  a  rule 
in  the  Soviet  about  entering  foreign  em- 
bassies? 

LEONm  Rigerman.  There  Is  no  published 
rule  of  that  kind,  but  in  the  Soviet  Union 
there  are  many  unpublished  rules,  and  one 
of  them  is  that  citizens  shouldn't  go  to 
foreign  embassies.  And  they  didn't  let  me 
go  because  they  didn't  know  at  that  time 
that  they  were  going  to  leave  me  out,  to  let 
me  go  out  of  the  coimtry. 

Downs.  Yes.  Did  they  finally  acquiesce  in 
the  United  States  attitude  that  you  were 
properly  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

Rigerman.  Yes,  of  course;  they  didn't  real- 
ize that  such  a  thing  could  have  happened. 

Downs.  Now,  the  Brussels  conference  will 
take  up  the  issue  of  discrimination  against 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Did  you  experience 
discrimination  and  harrassment  in  the  pur- 
suit of  your  career  as  a  physicist  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  In  your  private  life? 

Rigerman.  In  a  subtle  way.  There  are  dif- 
ficulties in  getting  Jobs,  and  even  some  of 
the  personnel  managers — the  most  sincere 
used  to  tell  that  they  can't  take  another  Jew 
because  there  are  already  enough  of  them  at 
the  place.  Also,  at  the  institute,  there  are 
certain  quarters.  Well,  and  of  coiirse.  a  Jew. 
If  he  wants  to  be  a  Jew  and  insists  on  that, 
his  career  is  very — he  can't  achieve  much. 
I  mean,  be  can  work,  but  he  can't  be  any- 
thing. 

Downs.  Does  the  Soviet  Union  construe 
activity  on  the  part  of  a  Soviet  Jew  to  help 
other  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel  as  Zionist 
activity,  and  Is  there  a  persecution  of  Zion- 
ist activity  separate  from  persecution  of  the 
religious  Jew? 

Rigerman.  Yes.  there  Is  such  a  thing  as 
persecution  of  Zionists.  We  prefer  In  the 
Soviet  Union  don't  call  Zionists  because  the 
very  word  is  considered  criminal. 

Downs.  This  is  because  of  their  alliance 
with  the  Arab  cause. 

Rigerman.  Yes.  Not  only  for  that.  Because 
the  Soviet  Union  is  very  sensitive  and  con- 
siders It  a  painful  issue  that  Jews,  Soviet 
Jews  want  to  leave  the  country. 

Downs.  Do  they  discriminate  against  other 
nationalities  who  might  want  to  leave  the 
country?  In  other  words,  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Union  ofBcially  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  such  a  desirable  place  to  live  that 
it's  an  Insult  to  them  If  anyone  wants  to 
leave? 

Rigerman.  Exactly.  Their  prestige  suffers. 
That's  the  way  they  understand  their  pres- 
tige. In  Stalinist  days  they  used  to  say  that 
nobody  at  all  wants  to  leave  the  country. 
And  after  Khrushchev,  it  became  possible  to 
express  this  desire  and  not  to  get  into  a  con- 
centration camp  for  that. 

Joe  Garaciola.  Have  there  been  any  re- 
percussions against  the  Jews.  Mr.  Rlgerman, 
stemming  from  the  antl -social  incidents  here 
in  the  United  States  that  have  been  stirred 
up  by  the  Jewish  Defense  League? 
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RioERMAN.  I  dont  think  that  smy  pro- 
tests can  do  harm  to  the  Soviet  Jewry,  from 
that  point  of  view.  But  of  course  there  Is 
another  approach,  that  I  personally  am  not 
an  advocate  of  violent  methods,  and  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  should  be  the  last  resort,  and 
we  dldnt  come  to  that  stage  yet. 

Downs.  We're  here  this  morning  with  Mr. 
Leonid  Rlgerman  who  Just  arrived  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  we're  talking  about  dis- 
crimination against  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
There's  going  to  be  a  conference  in  Brussels 
about  this,  and  at  that  conference  there's  a 
Russian  delegation  not  invited  to  the  confer- 
ence but  nevertheless  coming  from  Russia 
as  Jewish  spokesmen  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
blunt  the  effect  of  the  conference,  no  doubt. 
This  group  Is  headed  by  a  lieutenant-general 
m  the  Red  Army.  And  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Rlgerman,  If  there  Is  widespread  discrimina- 
tion against  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union,  how 
would  a  man  rise  to  the  position  of  a  lieuten- 
ant-general In  the  Red  Army? 

RioERMAN.  A  Jew  may  rise  to  such  a  posi- 
tion If  he  forgets  all  about  his  Jewlshness 
and  doesn't  want  actually  to  practice  Jewlsh- 
ness. 

Downs.  In  other  words,  he  has  to  abandon 
bis  religion,  In  effect. 

RxGKRMAN.  Yes.  Not  Only  religion.  His  Jew- 
ish Identification.  What  kind  of  a  Jew  Is  he 
if  he  doesn't  know  his  language,  tls  culture, 
his  history?  Of  covirse,  such  Jews  may  reach 
high  ranks. 

Downs.  So  you  say  it's  Impossible  for  a 
Jew  to  rise  In  the  Soviet  hierarchy  and  still 
pursue  his  religion  and  his  Identity. 

RioEKMAN.  Absolutely. 

Oaragtola.  Whoee  Idea  was  it  to  leave 
Russia,  yours  or  your  mother's? 

RioKRMAN.  Well,  my  mother  at  first 
wouldn't  want  to  listen  about  It,  and  I  had 
to  work  gradually  on  her  for  two  years,  that 
she  should  agree  finally.  And  when  It  went 
through  and  the  plane  took  off,  she  told  me, 
"Well,  I  believe  there  Is  a  God."  She  was  an 
Atheist  all  her  life. 

Oasagiou.  She  was  an  atheist  till  the 
plane  took  off? 

RicKSMAN.  Tes. 

Downs.  Well,  had  she  pursued — had  she 
abandoned  her  religion  at  one  time,  or  did 
she  preserve  It?  I  mean,  did  your  mother  al- 
ways continue  In  the  Jewish  religion,  or  had 
she  suspended  It? 

RioERMAN.  No.  She  was  brought  up  In  an 
atheist  family. 

Downs.  I  see. 

RiGKRMAN.  And  she  didn't  care  for  religion. 

Downs.  Now,  In  1937  she  was  naturalized 
as  a  Soviet  citizen.  Was  that  a  voluntary  act 
or  .  .  . 

RicERMAN.  No,  no. 

Downs.  It  was  not. 

RiGERMAN.  No.  Nineteen  thirty-seven  was 
a  terrible  year  In  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  when  about  six  million  people  were 
In  Jail  Just  for  nothing.  And  In  the  house 
where  we  lived,  that  was  a  house  for  foreign 
specialists.  Every  day,  at  night,  one  or  two 
persons  were  arrested. 

Downs.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Rlgerman,  that 
the  world  spotlight  on  the  Brussels  confer- 
ence will  have  an  effect  on  the  life  of  Soviet 
Jews? 

RiGERMAN.  It  can  only  help  those  who  want 
to  leave,  because  any  discussion  on  an  Inter- 
national level  of  this  problem  should  be 
helpful  for  them. 


Bklxa  S.  ABztrc  Protests  Leningrad  Trial 
Verdict 
New  York. — In  a  cablegram  sent  December 
26th  to  President  Nikolai  Podgorny  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  Congresswoman-elect  Bella  S. 
Abzug  strongly  protested  the  death  sen- 
tences and  other  heavy  penalties  Imposed  up- 
on the  eleven  (11)  defendants  In  the  Lenin- 
grad hljacklnj  trial. 

Declaring  that  the  "severity  of  the  sen- 
tences has  shocked  humanity,"  Mrs.  Abzug 
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said:  "I  urge  your  Oovemment  to  free  these 
prisoners  and  to  grant  Soviet  Jews  the  full 
right  to  emigrate."  A  similar  message  wsis 
sent  to  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynln  In 
Washington. 

In  an  earlier  letter  sent  to  Ambassador 
Dobrynln  on  the  eve  of  the  trials,  Mrs.  Abzug 
said  the  reports  of  arrests  and  harassment  of 
Sovlci,  Jews  were  "all  the  more  distressing" 
In  view  of  his  Qovernment's  prohibition  of 
antl-SemltIsm  and  Its  repeated  endorsement 
of  the  UN  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
which  assures  everyone  of  "the  right  to  leave 
any  country,  Including  his  own." 

"As  one  who  has  fought  against  violations 
of  human  and  civil  rights  In  my  own  coun- 
try," she  said,  "I  call  on  your  Oovernment 
to  release  Jewish  prisoners  who  have  been 
Jailed  for  their  beliefs  and  to  state  unequivo- 
cally that  It  wU!  honor  the  pledge  of  Premier 
Kosygln  to  allow  those  who  wish  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  to  do  so  freely  and  without 
Impediment." 

Beixa   S.   Abzug   Calls   on   Soviets  To  End 

THE    A&RXSTS    AND    HARASSMENT    Or    JEWS 

New  York,  December  34. — Congresswoman- 
eleot  BeUa  S.  Abzug  (10th  Ci3.,  Manhattan) 
has  called  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  "release 
Jewish  Prisoners  who  have  been  Jailed  for 
their  beliefs,"  and  to  "honor  the  pledge  of 
Premier  Kosygln"  to  allow  free  emigration. 

In  a  letter  sent  last  week  to  Anatoly 
Dobrynln,  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  and  made  public  today,  Mrs.  Abzug 
referred  to  evidence  of  "arrests  and  harass- 
ment of  Jews  In  Russia,"  including  the  case 
of  physicist,  Leonid  Rlgerman,  who  has 
"legitimate  evidence"  to  claim  American  citi- 
zenship, and  the  reported  current  trials  of 
men  and  women  who  attempted  to  leave  the 
country.  Writing  as  a  "life-long  advocate" 
of  cooperation  between  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  cause  of  world  peace 
and  as  "one  who  has  fought  against  viola- 
tions of  human  and  civil  rights  In  my  own 
country,"  Mrs.  Abzug  reminded  the  Ambas- 
sador of  strong  public  positions  against 
antl-SemltIsm  which  his  government  has 
taken  publicly  In  the  past.  These  Include  the 
Soviet  government's  "constitutional  prohibi- 
tion of  antl-semltlsm  and  its  repeated  en- 
dorsement of  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  which  assures  everyone  of 
the  'right  to  leave  any  country.  Including  his 
own.'  •• 

"Furthermore, "  Mrs.  Abzug  wrote,  "I  refer 
you  to  Premier  Kosygln's  statement  In  Paris 
on  December  3,  1966,  In  which  he  said, 
'Should  anyone  want  to  be  reunited  with 
their  families  or  want  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  the  road  Is  open  and  no  problem 
exists  here.' " 

The  full  text  of  Mrs.  Abzug 's  letter  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  As  a  life-long  ad- 
vocate of  a  policy  of  cooperation  between 
your  country  and  mine  in  the  cause  of 
achieving  world  peace,  I  call  your  attention 
to  a  matter  that  has  long  disturbed  me: 
The  fate  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  who 
wish  to  observe  their  religious  beliefs  with 
freedom  and  dignity  and  who  In  some  cases 
seek  the  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

The  evil  of  antl-SemltIsm  has  haunted 
civilized  people  through  the  ages,  has  been 
recognized  as  an  evil  in  your  country,  and 
has  been  resisted  by  all  who  believe  In  hu- 
manism and  equality,  among  whom  I  num- 
ber myself. 

It  troubles  me,  therefore,  to  read  reports 
from  so  many  different  sources  of  evidence 
of  discrimination  against  Jews  In  the  So- 
viet Union,  Including  their  arrests  on  a  wide 
variety  of  charges.  Including  planning  or 
attempting  to  leave  the  country. 

In  the  face  of  reported  rumors  that  trials 
of  some  of  these  men  and  women  are  taking 
place,  I  urge  you  to  convey  to  your  govern- 
ment the  deep  sense  of  outrage  that  such 
trials — whether  open  or  secret — will  arouse. 

I   also   deplore   the   detention   of   Leonid 
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Rlgerman,  a  Jewish  physicist  who  has  been 
repeatedly  prevented  from  entering  the 
American  embassy  In  Moscow  to  establish 
his  claim  to  U.S.  citizenship.  Mr.  Rlgerman 
has  sufficiently  legitimate  evidence  to  war- 
rant such  a  claim  and  he  should  be  allowed 
to  pursue  this  through  legal  channels,  as  is 
his  right,  without  being  threatened  with 
Imprisonment. 

The  reports  of  arrests  and  harassment  of 
Jews  are  all  the  more  distressing  in  view 
of  your  government's  prohibition  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  its  repeated  endorsement  of 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  which  assures  everyone  of  the  "right 
to  leave  any  country.  Including  his  own." 
Furthermore,  I  refer  you  to  Premier  Kosygln's 
statement  In  Paris  on  December  3,  1966,  la 
which  he  said:  "Should  anyone  want  to'  be 
reunited  with  their  families,  or  want  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  road  Is  open  and  no 
problem  exists  here." 

As  one  who  has  fought  against  violations 
of  human  and  civil  rights  In  my  own  coun- 
try, I  call  on  your  government  to  release 
Jewish  prisoners  who  have  been  Jailed  for 
their  beliefs  and  to  state  unequivocally  that 
It  win  honor  the  pledge  of  Premier  Kosygln  to 
allow  those  who  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Umon  to  do  so  freely  and  without  Impedi- 
ment. 


IRA  KAPENSTEIN 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
passing  of  Ira  Kapenstein,  35,  brings  sor- 
row to  many  of  us  here  on  Capitol  Hill, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  Nation. 

Although  still  a  relatively  young  man, 
Ira  had  climbed  the  leadership  ladder 
rapidly.  For  the  past  year  he  had  been 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

His  basic  training  was  that  of  a  news- 
paperman, but  he  turned  to  public  life 
when  an  old  friend  from  Wisconsin,  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Gronouski.  asked  him 
to  join  his  top  staff  in  1963  when  Mr. 
Gronouski  became  Postmaster  General. 

Ira  adapted  quickly  to  the  new  role  and 
became  a  top  adviser  to  the  Postmaster 
General.  When  President  Johnson  named 
Mr.  Gronouski  his  Ambassador  to  Poland, 
Mr.  Gronouski  asked  Ira  to  go  along 
with  him  but  Mr.  Gronouski's  successor, 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  wanted  Ira  to  stay 
at  the  Poet  OfHce  Department  and  Ira 
remained. 

DEDICATION    WAS   EXEMPLARY 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  OfiBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  and  for  the  past 
4  years  as  chairman,  I  had  many  occa- 
sions to  consult  with  Ira  and  I  know  of 
no  person  who  was  more  helpful  and  con- 
scientious in  his  work,  and  in  his  devo- 
tion to  duty.  His  cooperation  and  his 
dedication  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Our  paths  have  not  crossed  as  often 
since  he  left  the  Post  OfQce  Department, 
but  I  am  well  aware  that  besides  leaving 
his  mark  at  the  Department  he  also  has 
left  his  lasting  impression  In  his  other 
roles,  particularly  in  his  work  with  the 
national  committee. 

His  passing  came  as  a  great  shock  to 
me  because  I  was  aware  of  the  active  part 
he  played  in  the  national  committee 
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meeting  just  a  few  days  ago.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  widow,  his  chil- 
dren, his  mother,  and  his  brother  in  their 
great  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
I  Include  the  text  of  the  obituary  pub- 
lished March  1  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
the  newspaper  where  he  started  his  jour- 
nalistic career  and  which  he  left  to  enter 
public  life: 

Kapenstein,  Democratic  Aide,  Dies 

Washington,  D.C. — Ira  Kapenstein,  a  for- 
mer newspaperman  who  rose  to  the  highest 
councils  of  the  national  Democratic  Party, 
died  of  cancer  early  Monday  after  battling 
the  disease  for  a  decade.  He  was  35. 

Kapenstein  died  In  George  Washington 
University  Hospital  here,  where  he  was  taken 
during  the  weekend.  He  had  been  a  political 
reporter  and  later  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  The  Milwaukee  Journal  from  1956  to 
1963. 

As  deputy  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  Kapenstein  was  at  Chair- 
man Lawrence  P.  O'Brien's  side  throughout 
the  stormy  meeting  of  the  committee  just  10 
days  ago  at  which  historic  reforms  were  ap- 
proved for  fairer  selection  of  delegates  to  the 
1972  natlonsJ  convention. 

"To  know  Ira  Kapenstein  was  a  rare  priv- 
ilege In  life,"  O'Brien  said  Monday.  "I  have 
lost  my  Intimate  friend  and  wise  counselor, 
a  warm  and  understanding  man  of  great 
courage.  The  coimtry  and  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  have  lost  a  dedicated 
leader." 

O'BRIEN  PATS  TRIBUTE 

O'Brien  said  the  national  committee  of- 
fices would  be  closed  Tuesday  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Kapenstein. 

Kapenstein  had  been  associated  with 
O'Brien  since  1965,  when  President  Johnson 
named  O'Brien  postmaster  general.  Kapen- 
stein had  joined  the  Poet  Office  Department 
In  1963,  when  Wisconsin's  John  A.  Qronouskl 
became  postmaster  general. 

He  served  both  Gronouski  and  O'Brien  as 
special  assistant  for  public  Information,  but 
actually  was  the  top  adviser  for  both  men. 

Kapenstein  stayed  with  O'Brien  when 
O'Brien  left  the  cabinet  to  assist  Robert  F. 
Kennedy's  campaign  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  In  1968,  working  In 
primaries  In  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Oregon  and 
California. 

After  Kennedy's  assassination,  Kapenstein 
joined  O'Brien  in  working  for  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey's  successful  drive  for  the 
nomination. 

AmED    HUMPHREY    CAMPAIGN 

O'Brien  then  became  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  he 
named  Kapenstein  his  executive  assistant. 

O'Brien  resigned  as  Democratic  chairman 
la  January,  1969,  to  become  president  of  Mc- 
Donnell &  Co.,  a  New  York  Investment  bank- 
ing and  stock  broken^e  firm,  and  Kapen- 
stein went  along  as  his  executive  assistant. 
The  firm  is  now  defunct. 

Kapenstein  was  named  vice  president  for 
administration  of  the  firm  in  September, 
1969.  after  O'Brien  left  to  establish  his  own 
pubUc  relations  business. 

lAst  March,  a  few  days  after  O'Brien  was 
renamed  Democratic  national  chairman, 
Kapenstein  rejoined  him  as  deputy  chairman. 

Bom  In  The  Bronx,  m  New  York  City, 
Kapenstein  graduated  In  1956  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
DaUy  lowan,  university  dally  newspaper,  and 
Immediately  joined  The  Journal.  He  covered 
PoUtlos  for  several  years  and  Joined  The 
Journal's  Washington  bureau  early  In  1963. 

RECEIVED    RICH    HONORS 

While  with  the  Post  Office,  he  received  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Award,  the  department's 
blghest  honor,  and  the  WUllam  A.  Jump  Me- 
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mortal  Foundation  Award  for  excellence  in 
public  administration. 

Only  two  weeks  ago,  he  and  his  wife,  Betty, 
had  participated  in  a  bar  mltzvah  for  their 
oldest  son,  Joel,  who  became  13  In  January. 
TTie  Kapenstein  home  Is  at  Potomac,  Md. 

Kapenstein  was  a  member  of  Omlcron  Delta 
Kappa,  an  honorary  leadership  society;  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  a  professional  journalistic  society, 
and  the  National  and  Milwaukee  Press  Clubs. 

Also  surviving  are  two  other  sons,  David 
9,  and  James,  6;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Alice 
Kapenstein,  Brooklyn,  and  a  brother,  Henry, 
Philadelphia. 

A  daughter,  Marcla  4,  died  In  1964. 

Services  wlU  be  at  1  pjn.  Tuesday  In  the 
Goldberg  Funeral  Home  In  Washington. 
Burial  wUl  be  in  the  King  David  Memorial 
Garden,  Palls  Church,  Va. 

The  family  suggested  contributions  to  the 
Memorial  Slocui-Kettering  Cancer  Center  in 
New  York  City.  Kapenstein  had  received 
treatment  and  surgery  there  several  times 
during  the  last  10  years. 


NATIONAL  LAND-USE  POLICY 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  HOSMEH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing for  myself  and  for  Messrs. 
Kyl.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  McClpbe,  Don 
H.  Clausen.  Ruppe,  Camp,  Lloyd,  Mc- 
KiviTT,  Terry,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Bob 
Wilson,  Widnall,  Vander  Jagt,  and 
CouGHLiN,  landmark  legislation,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  establish  a  national 
land-use  policy. 

The  bill,  in  establishing  a  national 
land-use  policy,  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  grants,  encour- 
ages assistance  to  States  in  preparing 
and  implementing  land-use  programs  for 
protecting  areas  of  critical  environmen- 
tal concern,  and  provides  direction  and 
control  of  growth  and  development  in 
areas  of  more  than  local  significance. 

On  February  8,  1971,  President  Nixon 
in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
environment  set  forth  the  underlying 
philosophy  and  need  for  this  tjrpe  of  leg- 
islation. In  his  message  the  President 
stated : 

The  use  of  our  land  not  only  affects  the 
natural  environment  but  shapes  the  pattern 
of  our  dally  lives.  Unfortunately,  the  sensi- 
ble use  of  our  land  Is  often  thwarted  by  the 
Inability  of  the  many  competing  and  over- 
lapping local  unite  of  government  to  control 
land  use  decisions  which  have  regional  sig- 
nificance. 

While  most  land  use  decisions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  at  the  local  level,  we  must 
draw  upon  the  basic  authority  of  State  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  land  use  Issues  which 
spin  over  local  jurisdictional  boundaries.  The 
States  are  uniquely  qualified  to  effect  the 
Institutional  reform  that  Is  so  badly  needed, 
for  they  are  closer  to  the  local  problems 
than  Is  the  Federal  Government  and  yet  re- 
moved enough  from  local  tax  and  other  ih«8- 
sures  to  represent  the  broader  regional  inter- 
ests of  the  public.  Federal  programs  which 
Influence  major  land  use  decisions  can 
thereby  fit  Into  a  coherent  pattern.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  begin  to  restructure  economic 
Incentives  bearing  upon  land  use  to  en- 
courage wise  and  orderly  decisions  for  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  the  land. 

I  am  calling  upon  tlie  Congress  to  adopt 
a  national  land  use  policy.  In  addition,  I 
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am  proposing  other  major  initiatives  on  land 
use  to  bring  "parks  to  the  people",  to  expand 
our  wilderness  system,  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve historic  and  older  buildings,  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  system  for  power  plant  siting, 
and  to  prevent  environmental  degradation 
from  mining 

We  must  reform  the  institutional  frame- 
work in  which  land  use  decisions  are  made. 

I  propose  legislation  to  establish  a  Nation- 
al Land  Use  Pcdlcy  which  will  encourage  the 
States,  In  cooperatlcm  with  local  govern- 
ments, to  plan  for  and  regulate  major  devel- 
opments affecting  growth  and  the  use  of 
critical  land  areas.  This  should  be  done  by 
establishing  methods  for  protecting  lands 
of  critical  environmental  concern,  methods 
for  controlling  large-scale  development,  and 
improving  use  of  lands  around  key  facilities 
and  new  communities. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  In  new  funds 
would  be  authorized  to  assist  the  States  In 
this  effort — 920  million  in  each  of  the  next 
five  years — with  priority  given  to  the  States 
of  the  coastal  zone.  Accordingly,  this  pro- 
posal will  replace  and  expand  my  proposal 
submitted  to  the  last  Congress  for  coastal 
cone  management,  while  still  giving  priority 
attention  to  this  area  of  the  country  which 
Is  especially  sensitive  to  development  pres- 
Biires.  Steps  will  be  taken  to  assure  that 
Federally-assisted  programs  are  consistent 
with  the  approved  State  land  use  programs. 

Specifically,  under  this  legislation  Fed- 
eral grants  would  be  made  to  assist  States 
in  developing  and  managing  land-use 
programs.  Grants  for  up  to  50  percent  of 
cost  would  be  made  to  develop  State 
land-use  programs,  including  plans  cov- 
ering selected  areas,  and  laws  or  regula- 
tions necessary  to  implement  the  pro- 
grams. 

Grants  would  also  be  made  for  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  managing  State 
land-use  programs  which  meet  certain 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  draft  bill. 
For  example,  the  programs  should  In- 
clude methods  for  inventorying,  desig- 
nating, and  exercising  control  over  the 
use  of  land  within  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern  or  areas  Impacted 
by  key  facilities,  as  well  as  methods  for 
controlling  large-scale  development  and 
methods  for  assuring  that  local  laws  and 
regulations  do  not  restrict  development 
of  regional  benefit,  and  for  controlling 
land  use  around  new  communities. 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  an  agency  to  issue 
guidelines  to  assist  Federal  agencies  In 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of  this 
act.  I  understand  that  the  President  in- 
tends to  give  this  responsibility  to  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  us  in  support  of  this  legislation  by 
encouraging  you  to  introduce  this  legis- 
lation and  assist  in  bringing  about  its 
passage  and  enactment. 


GOVERNMENT  MUST  LIVE  WITHIN 
ITS  INCOME 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP    NXW   MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  believe  that  Government,  like  tax- 
payers, must  live  within  its  income  are 
admittedly  in  the  minority  in  this  Cham- 
ber. The  number  of  votes  cast  against  to- 
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day's  increase  in  the  national  debt  will 
indicate  the  ex{u;t  size  of  that  minority. 

We  are  under  no  illusions  as  to  the 
course  this  legislation  will  take.  It  will 
pass.  It  will  become  law.  And  the  Federal 
Government  will  thus  impose  still  heav- 
ier debt  and  more  crushing  interest  pay- 
ments upon  our  people. 

I  shall  vote  "no,"  smd  in  so  doing  shall 
respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  not  only  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  underlying  causes  of  this  debt  but 
also  what  I  feel  our  proper  course  of  ac- 
tion to  be. 

The  increased  debt  results  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
passing  ever-larger  spending  programs 
without  passing  the  necessary  revenue 
measures  to  pay  for  them. 

According  to  the  old  saying,  he  who 
pays  the  fiddler  calls  the  tune.  But  the 
majority  of  this  body  has  turned  that 
saying  around.  It  now  goes :  He  who  c£dls 
the  time  charges  the  fiddler's  pajrment 
to  later  generations. 

The  Congress  has  been  calling  the 
times  it  believes  the  people  want  to  hear : 
Billions  more  for  education,  billions  more 
for  housing  and  hospitals,  billions  more 
for  welfare,  roads,  subsidies,  and  foreign 
aid.  These  tunes  make  highly  salable 
albums  in  the  election  marketplace,  and 
those  of  us  who  demanded  to  know  where 
the  money  was  coming  from  were  shouted 
down  as  being  "against  education, 
against  the  poor,  against  the  sick,  and 
against  helping  our  fellow  man." 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  at  the 
point  where  the  fiddler  must  be  paid — 
and  once  again  we  are  asked  to  hand 
the  cashier  our  credit  card  and  pass  the 
bill  down  to  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren for  payment. 

It  need  not  be  so.  A  government,  like 
its  people,  can  live  within  its  income.  As 
we  approach  a  trillion  dollar  gross  na- 
tional product,  we  have  available  to  us 
many  tools  to  help  us  accomplish  that 
goal.  Among  his  first  messages  to  the 
Congress  on  economy  measures,  the 
President  suggested  more  than  50  spe- 
cific methods  by  which  we  can  cut  the 
nmaway  costs  of  Government.  As  with 
most  programs  aimed  at  saving  money 
rather  than  spending  it,  these  sugges- 
tions have  gone  unheeded. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  package  of  ad- 
ministration bills  calling  for  Govern- 
ment reorganization.  These  bills  are  still 
locked  in  committee,  along  with  the  $5 
billion  they  would  save  the  taxpayers. 

Another  is  the  excess  war  profits  tax 
bill  which  I  and  a  nimiber  of  my  col- 
leagues introduced  last  year  and  plan  to 
reintroduce  this  year.  This  bill,  along 
with  the  estimated  $11  billion  it  would 
produce  in  new  revenues,  has  never 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Still  another  is  t  bill  aimed  at  hav- 
ing foreign  countries  pay  their  fair  share 
of  American  troops  and  supplies  sent  to 
their  shores,  at  their  request,  for  their 
own  defense. 

These  uid  many  more  measures  aimed 
at  reducing  costs  and  increasing  Gov- 
ernment income  without  additional  taxes 
on  the  worktngman  are  awaiting  con- 
sideration in  committee.  But  in  the 
meantime,  all  maimer  of  spending  bills 
take  precedence. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  among  those  who 
voted  "no"  to  increased  foreign  aid  and 
were  overruled. 

We  voted  "no"  to  giving  money  to 
other  countries  and  borrowing  it  back  at 
high  rates  of  interest,  and  we  were  over- 
ruled. 

We  voted  "no"  to  sending  money  to 
ungrateful  nations  that  demand  our  as- 
sistance and  seize  our  fishing  boats  in 
return,  and  we  were  overruled. 

We  voted  "no"  to  Inflationary  in- 
creases in  domestic  spending,  and  we 
were  overruled. 

We  voted  "no"  to  continued  deficit 
spending,  and  we  were  overruled. 

On  measure  after  measure,  we  have 
consistently  asked,  "Where  is  the  money 
coming  from?"  but  until  today  we  have 
received  no  answer. 

Now,  as  always  it  must,  the  day  of 
reckoning  has  arrived.  Those  who  over- 
ruled us  on  the  spending  bills  have  fi- 
nally brought  forth  their  answer  to  that 
question.  And  their  answer  is: 

"Borrow  the  money  and  let  our  chil- 
dren inherit  our  debts." 

Is  this  trillion-dollar  generation  so 
pleasure  bent,  so  spendthrift  as  to  en- 
dorse such  a  course  for  the  Republic? 

In  once  again  voting  "no"  to  this  in- 
crease in  our  national  debt,  I  implore 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  consider  the  inevitable  inflationary  re- 
sults of  this  action.  I  ask  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  stop  playing  the  role 
of  a  bankrupt  Santa  Claus  and  be  instead 
like  the  virtuous  wife  in  Proverbs  31:10 
who  "looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household." 

Our  national  household  has  for  too 
long  operated  on  a  "spend  now,  pay 
later"  concept.  It  is  time  now  to  put 
away  the  credit  card  and  begin  paying 
our  bills. 
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CSC  GIVEN  GOOD  MARKS  DURING 
HAMPTONS  TENURE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  very  good  friend  Joe  Young,  who 
writes  the  column,  "Federal  Spotlight," 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  has 
paid  high  tribute  to  our  fine  Civil  Service 
Commission  Chairman  for  his  service 
during  his  2  years  in  the  chairmanship 
of  the  agency  having  jurisdiction  over 
all  Federal  employees. 

As  I  believe  all  our  colleagues  would 
want  the  American  people  to  know  of  the 
excellent  job  Chairman  Robert  Hamp- 
ton is  doing,  I  insert  the  February  15 
edition  of  the  "Federal  Spotlight"  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord  : 
The  Fkdekal  Spotugrt:  CSC  Givxir  Good 
Marks  Ddring  Hampton's  Txmttrr 
(By  Joseph  Young) 

At  the  2-year  mark,  it  seems  a  good  time 
to  assess  the  performance  thus  far  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  under  the  Ntaon 
Administration. 

All  things  considered,  the  CSC's  perform- 
ance under  the  fine  leadership  of  Chairman 
Robert  Hampton,  ably  assisted  by  Commis- 


sioners Lud  Andolsek  and  James  Johnson, 
has  been  surprisingly  good. 

Surprisingly  because  the  CSC  previously 
had  been  headed  by  another  excellent  chair- 
man, John  Macy,  under  whose  shadow  Hamp. 
ton  had  served  as  the  Republican  member  in 
the  Democratic  administrations  of  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

question  of  toughness 

When  Hampton  was  named  by  Nixon  to 
take  over  the  chairmanship,  there  were  peo- 
ple around  town,  Including  government  un- 
ion leaders,  federal  personnel  officials  and 
members  of  Congress,  who  privately  won- 
dered whether  Hampton  had  the  toughness 
and  the  leadership  abilities  to  adequately 
take  the  place  of  Macy. 

Hampton  dldnt  take  long  to  convince  most 
people  that  he  did. 

The  CSC  under  his  leadership  and  that  of 
the  associate  commissioners,  plus  the  fine 
professional  staff  beaded  by  executive  direc- 
tor Nicholas  Oganovic,  has  accomplished 
much  these  last  two  years  In  the  way  of 
modernizing  the  government's  personnel  sys- 
tem  and  practices  as  well  as  strengthening 
employees'  rights  and  benefits. 

The  CSC  has  its  faults,  of  course.  What 
agency  hasn't?  But  it  generally  has  the  re- 
spect and  trust  of  government  employe  un- 
ions, members  of  Congress  and  federal  per- 
sonnel officials.  The  CSC  sometimes  may 
move  too  slowly  for  some  and  may  appear  to 
be  overcautious  on  occasion,  but  its  over-all 
record  is  a  good  one. 

Under  Hampton's  leadership,  the  CSC  has 
played  a  major  role  in  strengthening  the  gov- 
ernment's labor-management  relations  pro- 
gram and  further  Improvements  soon  will  be 
announced. 

The  government's  grievance  and  appeals 
system  has  been  streamlined,  with  greater 
safeguards  given  employes  to  assure  more 
impartial  and  expeditious  hearings. 

PAT   COMPARABILITT 

The  CSC  WOTked  closely  with  Rep.  Morris 
Udall,  D-Arlz.  and  other  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committees  and  congressional  leaders  to 
secure  enactment  of  the  new  semi-automatic 
federal  white-collar  pay  system  in  which 
salaries  will  be  adjusted  annually  without 
having  to  be  ^proved  by  Congress.  It  assures 
federal  pay  comparability  with  industry. 

Liberalized  retirement  benefits  were  en- 
acted into  law,  with  the  support  of  the  CSC. 

The  government  increased  its  contribu- 
tions to  federal  health  insurance  premiums — 
to  40  percent  from  the  previous  25  percent— 
as  a  result  of  a  law  approved  by  Congress 
with  CSC  support. 

These  laws  could  not  have  been  enacted 
without  the  CSC's  active  support. 

There  have  been  rumblings  of  political 
clearances  required  for  choice  federal  career 
jobs  and  this  has  happened  in  some  in- 
stances. But  these  have  been  the  exception 
to  the  rule  and  the  CSC  has  succeded  in  pre- 
venting any  broad  or  centralized  political 
assault  on  federal  career  positions. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  programs,  although  not 
as  fast  as  minority  group  employees  or  the 
CSC  Itself  would  Uke.  But  if  the  progress  Is 
slow,  the  grains  are  steady. 

With  the  commission's  strong  support,  the 
financial  stability  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system  was  assured  when  Congress  ap- 
proved the  law  providing  for  annual  appro- 
priations to  prevent  the  fund  from  going 
bankrupt 

OFFICE    FOR   COMPUUNTS 

The  CSC  also  has  set  up  a  complaints  office 
to  which  federal  employee  may  take  their 
complaints  on  agency  personnel  actions. 

Another  CSC  accomplishment  is  a  program 
to  open  up  better  career  opportunities  for 
lower-salaried  employes  by  abolishing  the 
\ise  of  federal  service  entrance  exams  (usu- 
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ally  given  college  gradxiates)  in  making 
promotions. 

Also,  the  CSC  has  expanded  the  govern- 
ment's occupational  health  program  to  pro- 
vide on-the-job  preventive  and  emergency 
health  treatment  to  employes  through  clinics 
in  various  federal  buildings. 

While  government  employe  union  leaders 
have  their  share  of  differences  vrtth  the  com- 
mission, they  nevertheless  have  the  feeling 
that  the  CSC  under  Hampton  usually  Is  fair 
and  sympathetic  with  their  |Mt>blems  and 
has  a  generally  progreesive  outlook  on  fed- 
eral personnel  policies  and  benefits. 


STUDENTS  BUILD  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSia.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time advocate  of  greater  attention  to 
the  world  of  work  for  school-age  Ameri- 
cans, I  was  pleased  to  note  the  highly 
innovative  efforts  of  the  Santana  High 
School  in  Santana,  Calif.,  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  careers  outside  the  classroom. 

Specrflcally,  this  modem  school  com- 
bines the  faculties  of  its  vocational  edu- 
cation departments  and  teaches  its  stu- 
dents to  construct  a  complete  3 -bed- 
room house  every  school  year. 

This  is  a  project  that  not  only  makes 
good  sense  in  that  it  trains  countless 
youngsters  for  useful  jobs  and  gives  them 
the  pride  of  actual  acliievement,  but  it 
also  produces  a  useful  product,  for  the 
house  is  sold  upon  completion  to  the  high- 
est bidder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  creative  education 
and  it  deserves  national  recognition.  I 
call  this  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  wish  to  discuss  its  merits  with 
parents  and  educators  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Feb.  20,  1971] 

The  More,  the  Merrier — Students  Build 
FOR  THE  Future 

Santana,  Calif. — Too  many  cooks  may 
spoil  the  broth.  But  the  more,  the  merrier, 
seems  to  be  the  applicable  adage  when  It 
comes  to  building  houses. 

That's  the  experience  of  students  here  at 
Santana  High  School,  where  the  ninth  house 
is  currently  taking  shape. 

Primary  responsibility  rests  with  the 
building-construction-trades  class.  But  the 
electronics  class  Is  Installing  the  wiring, 
homemaklng  students  will  handle  interior 
decoration,  and  business  classes  set  up  the 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  system.  Also, 
the  architectural  design  was  selected  in  a 
competition  that  Involved  all  drafting  classes 
in  the  district. 

Local  students  started  building  houses  in 
1958.  Allowing  for  a  few  gaps  along  the  way, 
they've  started  and  completed  one  dwelling 
each  academic  year  since  then.  Most  of  these 
have  been  built  on  the  schoolgrounds,  then 
moved  to  a  permanent  site  when  sold. 

"This  is  one  project  that  doesn't  cost  the 
taxpayers  much,"  comments  Bruce  Webb, 
who  teaches  the  construction  course.  "Last 
ye*r  we  had  $700  left  over  after  covering 
aU  costs.  That  went  for  department  pur- 
diMes  of  different  kinds." 

For  two  years  now,  San  Diego  County 
Savings  and  Loan  Clearing  Association  has 
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advanced  $13,000  on  each  bouse.  Interest 
free.  When  sold,  the  organization  grants 
a  mortgage  to  the  purchaser.  If  the  high 
school  can  erect  and  finish  the  dwelling  for 
less  than  $12,000,  It  may  keep  the  difference. 
This  is  the  sum  Mr.  Webb  refers  to  as  "left 
over." 

This  year's  structure  contains  1,546  square 
feet  of  fioor  space.  This  shows  up  as  three 
bedrooms,  a  dressing  room,  two  baths,  a 
dining  area,  and  kitchen.  A  carport  will 
also  be  added.  • 

Mr.  Webb  refers  to  the  house  project  as 
"a  vehicle  for  learning."  He  says  that  "ev- 
erything is  as  similar  to  an  actvua  construc- 
tion job  as  possible." 

The  reason  is  that  students  are  here  to 
learn  a  trade  they  wlU  probably  foUow  as  a 
career.  To  expose  these  youths  "as  much  as 
possible  to  all  trades,"  experts  are  brought 
in  to  show  them  how  to  do  skilled  jobs. 

For  example,  rather  than  let  regiUar 
plumbers  do  the  pipe  and  duct  work  In  the 
house,  Mr.  Webb  arranges  for  a  retired 
plumber  to  come  and  demonstrate  proper 
methods  to  the  class.  He  then  supervises 
the  boys  as  they  do  the  job. 

The  construction  class  consists  of  27 
youths,  nearly  all  of  them  seniors,  who  come 
from  all  eight  high  schools  In  the  Qrossmont 
dUtrlct.  The  area's  vocatlonal-technlcal-edu- 
cation  program  U  conducted  here  at  Santana 
High. 

The  class  meets  for  three  hours  each  day. 
Students  work  on  other  projects  at  the  same 
time,  though  the  house  Is  the  principal  ac- 
tivity. It  claims  10  to  12  hours  of  physical 
effort  every  week. 

In  addition,  students  take  time  to  learn 
each  process  In  the  classroom  before  apply- 
ing this  knowledge  to  the  buUdlng.  Also,  Mr. 
Webb  Insists  that  students  stop  and  learn 
from  their  mistakes  along  the  way.  "This,"  he 
says,  "Is  the  best  learning  that  we  can  do." 

After  a  week  of  orientation,  the  class  start- 
ed erecting  the  present  structure  Nov.  5. 
Southern  California's  weather  permits  con- 
struction to  continue  through  the  winter  to 
anticipated  completion  in  spring.  The  house 
is  then  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  school  board  invites  bidding  but  re- 
serves the  right  to  reject  all  offers  If  none  Is 
high  enough.  A  second  round  was  called  for 
last  spring,  to  find  a  satisfactory  offer.  The 
board  Insists  on  recovering  Its  Investment  In 
materials. 

The  purchaser  removes  the  house  to  his 
own  site  at  his  own  expense. 

The  designer  of  this  year's  house,  Alan 
Breese,  Is  now  a  junior-college  student,  who 
draws  plans  for  builders  on  the  side. 

The  local  architects'  association  provides 
drafting  equipment  and  awards  several  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  designs  submitted  each 
year. 

Don  W.  Lobb,  supervisor  of  vocational- 
technical  education,  looks  forward  to  a  shift 
in  emphasis  In  the  design  competition  for 
next  year.  "The  house  wUl  be  more  in  the 
style  that  people  now  want."  he  declares. 
"There  wUl  be  greater  individuality,  more  in- 
novation. This  will  help  the  educational  proc- 
ess of  construction." 

Another  hoped-for  change  next  year  Is 
the  admission  of  more  students  to  the  con- 
struction class.  A  total  of  40  would  permit  the 
division  of  the  class  Into  two  sections. 

The  overall  vocational  program  is  both 
broad  and  practical,  Mr.  Lobb  points  out. 
For  example,  all  cabinets  in  the  high  school 
were  built  by  students.  Dugouts  on  the  base- 
ball diamond  are  being  prepared  by  them, 
too.  Baseball  helmets  were  fashioned  by  the 
plastics  class.  Discarded  highway-patrol  cars 
have  been  bought  and  reconditioned  by  stu- 
dents for  use  as  school -district  cars.  Even  a 
work-lift  truck,  bought  for  $50,  has  been  put 
into  shape  for  use  on  the  school  grounds. 

In  this  vocational-technical  education, 
both  students  and  the  school  district  seem 
to  be  getting  their  money's  worth. 
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FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT, 
JANUARY  1971 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  R«AHON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
a  release  highlighting  the  January  1971 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures: 
Federal  Civilian  Employment,  January  1971 

Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  month  of 
January  was  2.867,250  as  compared  with 
2,875,231  in  the  preceding  month  of  Decem- 
ber. This  was  a  net  decrease  of  7,981. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

EXECUTIVE   BRANCH 

Civilian  employment  In  the  Executive 
Branch  in  the  month  of  January  totaled 
2,829,637.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  8.683 
as  compared  with  employment  reported  In 
the  preceding  month  of  December.  Employ- 
ment by  months  in  fiscal  1971,  which  began 
July  1,  1970,  follows: 


Month 


Executive 
branch        Increase         Decrease 


July  1970 2,942,517 

August 2,901,856 

September 2,851,875 

October 2,838,664 

November 2,843.411 

December 2,838,320 

January  1971 2.829,637 


-1,595 

-40,661 

-49.981 

-13,211 

+4,747 

-5,091 

-8,683 


Total  employment  In  civilian  agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary was  1,679,814,  a  decrease  of  2,652  as 
compared  with  the  December  total  of  1,682,- 
366.  Total  civilian  employment  in  the  mili- 
tary agencies  In  January  was  1,149,823,  a 
decrease  of  6,131  as  compared  with  1,156,964 
in  E>ecember. 

The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  decreases  dur- 
ing January  were  Post  Office  with  8,256  and 
Agriculture  Department  with  1,991.  partially 
off -set  by  an  Increase  In  Treasury  Department 
with  6,943.  These  changes  were  largely 
seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  in  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Army  with  2378,  Navy  with 
1,711  and  Air  Force  with  1,222. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  inside 
the  United  States  In  January  was  2,622,248, 
a  decrease  of  6,365  as  compared  with  Decem- 
ber. Total  employment  outside  the  United 
States  in  January  was  207,381,  a  decrease  of 
2,326  as  compared  with  December. 

The  total  of  2,829,637  civilian  employees  of 
the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  the  month 
of  January  1971  includes  2521,040  full  time 
employees  in  permanent  positions.  This  rep- 
resents a  decrease  of  2,505  In  such  employ- 
ment from  the  preceding  month  of  December. 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total  of 
2,829,637  Includes  some  foreign  nationals 
employed  abroad,  but  in  addition  there  were 
100,069  foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S. 
agencies  overseas  during  January  who  were 
not  counted  in  the  usual  personnel  reports. 
The  number  in  December  was  101,395. 

legislative    AND    JUDICIAL    BRANCHES 

Employment  In  the  Legislative  Branch  in 
the  month  of  January  totaled  30364,  an  in- 
crease of  561  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month   of   December.   Employment   In   the 
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Judicial  Branch  In  the  month  of  January 
totaled  7^49.  an  increase  oi  161  as  compared 
with  December. 

DISAOVANTAOKO   PEBSONS 

The  total  of  2,867,260  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  January  Includes  19,867  dlsadvan- 
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taged  persons  employed  imder  federal  oppor- 
tunity programs,  a  decrease  of  142  from  the 
preceding  month  of  December. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  Joint  committee  report,  on  person- 

FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 
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nel  employed  full  time  in  permanent  posi- 
tions by  executive  branch  agencies  dur- 
ing January  1971,  showing  comparisons 
with  June  1969,  June  1970,  and  the 
budget  estimates  tor  June  1971: 


Major  agencies 


imie 

1969 


June 
1970 


January 
1971 


Estimated 

June  30, 

19711 


Agriculture         83,425  82,912  82,541  85.600 

Commerce  ..::::: 25.364  25,427  27,681  28,400 

""^CiJii  functions      31,214  30,297  29,563  30.900 

MtHtanrhinctiins     1,225,877  1,129,642  1,086,037  1,079.500 

Health  Education,  and  Welfare 102,941  102,297  103,958  105.300 

H..s.^g  and  urban  Development. ._.  14,30^  14,661  14.821  U.OOO 

juSta, ■'.; 35,106  38,013  39.422  43.600 

LsboT 9.723  10,217  10,565  11,600 

PostOffi"ce"".""III"I-1 562,381  565,618  567,885  585.200 

SUte         M.W8  23,618  23,173  23,600 

Ageni^foVlnteVna'ttoMlDeyelopinMt.-.  15,753  14,486  13,807  14,000 

Transoortation 60,386  63.879  66,466  69,600 

Trei^                              79,982  86,020  88,129  93.500 

Atomic  Enirgv  Commission 7.047  7,033  6.949  7,000 

Civil  Service  commission 4,970  5,214  5.246  5.500 

Environmental  Protection  Agency* - - 4,643  6,700 


Major  agencies 


Jane 

1969 


June 
1970 


January 
1971 


Estmat(4 

Juni  30, 

19711 


General  Services  Administration 36,176  36,400  36,514  39.900 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 31,733  31.223  29,641  29.900 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 2,856  2,387  2.384  2,500 

PanamaCanal ..- 14.731  14.635  14.403  14,800 

Selective  Service  System 6,584  6,665  6.712  6,500 

Small  Business  Admimstretion 4,099  4,015  3,949  4,100 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 11,987  12,657  13,260  13,300 

US  Information  Agency 10,500  9,989  9,812  9,900 

Veterans' Administration 147,606  148,497  149.720  154,400 

All  other  agencies 26,200  27,420  27,626  29,700 

Contingencies 5,000 

Subtotal 2, 633, 762  2, 552, 571  2, 520, 677  2, 574. 000 

Public  Service  Careen 363  '4,900 

Total _ 2, 633. 762  2,  552,  571  2, 521, 040  2,578,900 


I  Source;  As  projected  in  1972  budget  document;  figures  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 
•  Established  as  of  Dec.  2,  1970,  by  transfer  of  functions  and  personnel  from  Interior,  HEW, 
Agriculture,  Federal  Radiation  Council  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


•  Source:  Civil  Service  Commission  estimate  ol|persons  In  "entry"  component  for  whom  ceiling 
relief  has  been  granted. 


GEN.  MARK  W.  CLARK  COMMENTS 
ON  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAXOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Gen. 
Mark  W.  Clark,  one  of  our  country's 
most  distinguished  and  eminently  qual- 
ified generals,  has  made  a  number  of 
factfinding  visits  and  objective  apprais- 
als of  the  Vietnam  war.  He  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Southeast  Asia.  His 
report  Is  entitled  "No  Retreat  in  South- 
east Asia." 

On  the  several  options  available  to  the 
United  States  in  January  1968,  General 
Clark  reports  that  the  President  chose 
the  best  alternative.  He  states  that  the 
President  is  on  the  right  track.  Gen- 
eral Clark  summarized  his  most  recent 
analysis  in  a  newspaper  column  which 
was  published  in  the  Charleston,  S.C, 
News  and  Courier  of  February  26,  1971. 

General  Clark,  as  a  retired  general,  has 
no  ax  to  grind  or  political  motives.  He  is 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  outstanding 
military  experts  with  vast  knowledge  and 
experience  of  war  and  peace  strategy. 
General  Clark  was  commander  of  U.S. 
Forces  in  the  Mediterranean  during 
World  War  n  and  in  Korea.  His  appraisal 
in  support  of  the  present  strategy  in  Viet- 
nam is  significant  for  those  who  under- 
mine the  efforts  of  the  President  and 
proclaim  an  immediate  capitulation  by 
a  preannounced  date  to  complete  with- 
drawal. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  quote  a  key 
military  point  made  by  General  Clark  in 
his  report.  He  said : 

If  we  will  have  patience  and  continue  to 
support  loglstically,  and  with  air  and  naval 
power,  the  Vletnamizatlon  program,  as  long 
as  needed,  there  is  a  chance,  and  one  worth 
taking,  that  there  will  be  developed  In  South- 
east Asia  an  effectiTe  anti-communist  bloc  of 


Asiatic    nations    which    can   defend    them- 
selves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  General 
Clark's  coliunn  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  Retreat  In  Southeast  Asia 
(By  Mark  W.  Clark) 

I  Just  returned  from  another  trip  to  the 
Far  East  which  Included  visits  to  Korea,  Tai- 
pei and  Vietnam. 

On  Feb.  21,  1970,  The  New  York  Times 
published  an  article  by  me  on  "Vietnam  Op- 
tions." As  I  then  saw  the  situation,  there 
were  several  options  open  to  President  Nixon 
when  he  came  into  office : 

Intensify  the  war  to  win  a  military  vic- 
tory. This  is  politically  unsound,  having 
fought  too  long  with  a  "no  win,  no  bomb- 
ing" attitude. 

Pull  out  immediately.  By  so  doing  over 
40,000  Americans  would  have  died  In  vain, 
and  a  vacuum  would  \)e  created  in  Southeast 
Asia  into  which  the  ComimuniBts  would  move 
Immediately. 

Carry  on  the  "no  win,  no  bombing"  war. 
This  gave  a  great  advantage  to  the  enemy, 
with  a  continuation  of  the  heavy  blood-let- 
ting so  unacceptable  to  all  Americans. 

Continue  Vletnamizatlon.  We  so  success- 
fully Koreenlzed  the  situation  In  that  coun- 
try that  we  now  have  a  very  staunch  ally.  I 
realize  the  situations  In  Korea  and  Vietnam 
differ,  but  the  basic  goal  of  preparing  Asiatics 
to  defend  themselves  is  the  same. 

I  reemphaslze  the  feeling  I  had  when  I 
signed  the  Korean  Armistice  in  1953.  I  felt 
then  and  still  do  that  in  our  first  test  of  arms 
with  the  Communists  we  should  have  de- 
feated them.  Had  we  done  so,  I  believe  we 
would  not  be  Involved  as  we  are  in  Vietnam. 

However,  for  a  long  time  there  had  been  a 
lack  of  determination  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  As  a  restUt,  the  President  adopted 
Vletnamizatlon.  My  visit  to  Vietnam  con- 
vinced me  that  he  is  on  the  right  track, 
with  the  splendid  leadership  of  Oen.  Abrams, 
and  assisted  at  all  levels  of  command  by  qual- 
ified and  cooperative  officials  of  the  State 
Department. 

In  Vietnam  I  was  briefed  by  Oen.  Abrams 


and  echelons  of  command  down  to  small 
units.  The  Vletnamizatlon  program  is  work- 
ing welK  and  the  training  of  South  Vietnam 
armed  forces  Is  progressing.  Recent  opera- 
tions of  these  forces  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
provide  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of  their 
growing  strength  and  cap»ablUtles  to  provide 
the  starch  that  South  Vietnam  needs  to 
stand  on  Its  own  feet  and  contribute  to  sta- 
bility In  Southeast  Asia. 

Long-time  observers  say  South  Vietnam 
forces  came  out  of  the  first  Cambodian 
operations  "at  least  ten  feet  tall,"  with  new- 
found confidence.  The  Vietnamese  fighting 
man  is  becoming  tough  and  ready,  and  is 
operating  In  a  capable  manner.  He's  cooperat- 
ing with  his  neighbors,  which  la  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  situation  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  U 
confused,  with  no  way  to  predict  accurately 
the  results  of  intensified  Communist  actions 
in  those  areas.  The  problem  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  action  of  our  Congress  in  re- 
stricting the  President  In  the  amount  of  sup- 
port needed  by  the  South  Vietnamese  to  meet 
these  new  threats  and  assist  their  neighbors. 

However,  I  believe  time  is  playing  to  our 
advantage  for  the  first  time.  We  must  not  be- 
come Impatient  because  of  political  pressure 
to  bring  our  forces  home  too  rapidly  and  be- 
fore the  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  pre- 
pared to  take  over  additional  responsibilities 
as  our  men  come  home. 

Remember  that  in  Korea,  18  years  after 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  we  still  have 
over  60,000  of  our  men  on  duty,  and  what  a 
morale  boost  they  have  given  the  Koreans. 
If  we  will  have  patience  and  continue  to 
support  loglstically,  and  with  air  and  naval 
power,  the  Vletnamizatlon  program,  as  long 
as  needed,  there  is  a  chance,  and  one  worth 
taking,  that  there  will  be  developed  in  South- 
east Asia  an  effective  anti-Communist  bloc 
of  Asiatic  naUons  which  can  defend  them- 
selves. If  we  can  bring  this  about,  we  wUl 
have  accomplished  the  mission  we  set  for 
ourselves  several  years  ago,  and  we  will  have 
done'  It  honorably  and  with  no  retreat. 

My  earlier  New  York  Times  article  con- 
cluded with  these  words: 

"The  sure  way  to  maintain  the  peace  is  to 
be  strong  mUltarlly  and  unafraid  polltioally, 
and  to  let  the  enemy  know  that  we  will  use 
that  strength  as  necessary  to  maintain  the 
security  of  the  United  States." 
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I  know  from  long  experience  with  Com- 
munists that  they  despise  and  exploit  weak- 
ness, but  they  sit  up  and  take  notice  when 
they  are  confronted  with  strength  and  cour- 
age. Let's  show  that  strength  and  courage. 
Let's  rebuild  our  declining  military  estab- 
lishment. The  expenditures  involved  will  be 
the  finest  Investment  we  could  make,  and  In 
so  doing  we  will  achieve  peace  and  keep  the 
freedoms  we  hold  so  dear  in  America. 


SHARING  WHAT  REVENUE? 


HON. 


CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or   NEW     JXKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  4,  1971 


Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  highly 
perceptive  editorial  appeared  in  the  Mon- 
day, March  1  edition  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Press,  a  major  daily  newspaper  circulat- 
ing in  southern  New  Jersey. 

In  the  most  concise  and  imderstand- 
able  language  possible,  this  editorial,  en- 
titled "Sharing  What  Revenue?"  man- 
aged to  pinpoint  the  only  real  issue  on 
the  various  revenue  sharing  proposals: 
That,  though,  it  is  a  nice  gimmick,  you 
have  to  have  revenue  before  you  can 
share  it. 

Knowing  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
will  also  appreciate  the  clarity  and  can- 
dor of  this  editorial,  I  Include  it  in  the 
Record : 

Sharing  What  Revenue? 

Rep.  Charles  W.  Sandman,  R-N.J.,  showed 
a  great  deal  of  courage  in  warning  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Conference  a  few  days  ago 
that  an  incresise  In  U.S.  income  taxes  would 
be  naoeaaary  to  put  Into  effect  President 
Nixon's  proposed  revenue-sharing  program. 

It  Is  a  program  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
governors,  and  Sandman  put  himself  In  the 
position  of  opposing  a  major  project  of  a 
President  from  his  own  party. 

But  what  the  congressman  had  to  say  not 
only  showed  he  has  grit,  but  a  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping  uncommon  among  politicians. 

Men  with  money  sense  are  in  a  minority  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Another  one  U  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
who  when  the  revenue-sharing  plan  was  first 
broached  (with  considerable  less  money  be- 
ing talked  about  then)  said  there  Just  wasn't 
any  revenue  to  share. 

He  was  right,  for  the  government  has  long 
been  financed  by  deficit  spending,  which 
means  we  are  spending  more  all  the  time 
tban  we  have. 

Revenue-sharing  would  simply  Increase  the 
spending  of  money  we  haven't  got. 

Rep.  Sandman  brought  this  point  home  to 
the  governors  (at  least  he  tried  to)  in  a 
way  that  anyone  should  be  able  to  under- 
ttatuL 

He  challenged  them  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  an  8  per  cent  Income  tax  surcharge 
for  the  110  billion  general  revenue-sharing 
plan  the  governors  want. 

And  added  that  the  surcharge  would  have 
to  be  4  per  cent  to  cover  the  (5  billion  plan 
pr^osed  by  the  NUon  administration. 

8o  far  the  revenue-sharing  idea  has  been  a 
»J^^?  ^^°^  '°'  *^«  governors,  capable  of 
wtaalng  the  favor,  and  where  needed,  the 
t»r^'.-l  ^**"  P**°P'"-  »idorslng  an  income 
a"(SlSft*  ^°'^'^  ^"^^  **"*  gimmick  into 

h(i^„^*°,  ^  pointed  out  that  at  the  $10 
Je^^»'*"'  »ure«»ted  by  the  governors.  New 
"""•y  taxpayers  would  have  to  cough  up  W60 
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million  in  increased  taxes  to  get  back  only 
t308  mUllon. 

That's  not  much  of  a  deal. 

A  few  days  before  talking  to  the  governors. 
Sandman  proposed  an  alternative  plan  which 
is  worthy  of  study. 

He  suggested  that  Congress  end  the  federal 
government's  right  to  tax  alcoholic  beverages 
and  that  the  states  be  allowed  to  collect  and 
keep  all  receipts  from  this  excise  tax. 

Rep.  Sandman  said  he  selected  the  alco- 
holic beverage  tax  because  It  is  estimated  in 
1971  to  take  in  exactly  $5  billion,  the  same 
amount  that  woiild  be  deficit  under  the  Pres- 
ident's revenue-sharing  plan. 

It  is  estimated  the  federal  government  will 
collect  «290  million  from  New  Jersey,  and  it 
would  cost  the  state  practically  nothing  more 
to  collect  it,  if  allowed  to,  since  it  already 
collects  alcoholic  beverage  taxes. 

We  like  the  congressman's  arithmetic  bet- 
ter than  Mr.  Nixon's  or  the  governors'. 


A  BILL  TO  PERMIT  THE  EARLY 
RETIREMENT  OF  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEES DURING  A  MAJOR  RIF 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  califobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  more  than  120,000  civilian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense  were 
Involuntarily  released  from  service  as 
the  result  of  reductions  authorized  by 
Congress  and  personnel  reductions  or- 
dered by  the  administration.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  estimates  that  re- 
ductions will  continue  to  occur  in  Fed- 
eral agencies  through  at  least  fiscal  year 
1972,  with  the  major  impact  being  felt 
in  defense  and  space  programs. 

The  continuing  nature  of  these  reduc- 
tions makes  the  need  for  congressional 
action  urgent.  Legislation  should  be 
passed  before  the  next  round  of  layoffs 
in  order  to  ease  the  Impact  of  Job  loss 
upon  individuals  who  are  separated,  and 
on  the  (H)erations  of  the  agency  under- 
going the  reduction.  Therefore,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  permit  the  early  re- 
tirement of  Federal  employees  during 
major  reductions  in  force  by  a  Federal 
department  or  agency. 

In  view  of  the  need  to  ease  as  much 
as  possible  the  personnel  dislocation 
caused  by  changing  Federal  priorities, 
this  bill  would  permit  Federal  employees 
who  are  at  least  age  50  and  have  20 
years  service,  or  who  have  25  years  serv- 
ice regardless  of  age,  to  retire  early  dur- 
ing major  reductions  in  force,  even 
though  their  specific  jobs  are  not  abol- 
ished by  the  cutback. 

The  bUl  requires  the /Civil  Service 
Commission  to  determine  when  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  is  major  and  to  fix  the  time 
within  which  employees  could  exercise 
the  option  to  retire. 

While  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
permitted  early  retirements  at  some  de- 
fense installations  last  year,  this  was 
done  administratively  on  a  limited  basis. 
My  bill  would  write  the  authority  into  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and  would 
make  it  aivlicable  Oovemment-wlde. 

The  bill  in  no  way  diminishes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion or  the  agency  to  Insure  that  an  early 
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optional  retirement  is  the  result  of  the 
employee's  volimtary  action.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  to  be  used  by  $ui  agency 
to  get  rid  of  certain  employees.  Also,  the 
bill  does  not  change  the  agency's  respon- 
sibility to  help  employees  involuntarily 
separated  to  try  to  find  other  Federal 
employment  if  they  wish  to  continue  to 
work. 

The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  White  House.  In  light 
of  the  gravity  of  the  current  unemploy- 
ment situation,  I  hope  the  House  and 
Senate  will  give  prompt  attention  to  the 
measure. 


A  BALANCED  BUDGET  IB    NEEDED 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  end 
the  debasing  of  our  currency  through 
continual  deficit  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  time  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  reverse  the  process  of 
"spend  now  and  pay  later" — ^thus  pass- 
ing on  jui  ever-increasing  tax  kurden 
to  generations  yet  unborn.  In  the  period 
from  1966  to  1969  alone,  actual  Federal 
funds  expended  exceeded  actual  funds 
received  by  |44  billion. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  designed  to  require 
that  Congress  approve  budgets  which, 
over  a  period  of  2  years,  would  be  in 
balance.  Eight  other  Members  of  the 
House  are  joining  me  In  introducing 
this  measure. 

It  is  time  to  reverse  the  trend  which 
places  Congress  in  the  p<Mltlon  of  con- 
tinually increasing  the  public  debt.  It 
seems  that,  Eifter  decades  of  increasing 
debt,  only  the  restraint  of  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  will  prevent  Congress 
from  trying  to  solve  our  national  prob- 
lems through  a  means  that  will  result  In 
even  greater  problems  in  the  future.  If 
we  beheve  in  the  need  for  stability  in  our 
our  eamomy,  and  if  we  believe  In  the 
soundness  of  the  programs  we  initiate, 
then  we  should  be  willing  to  vote  the 
funds  to  pay  for  those  programs. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  my 
proposed  amendment,  Congress  could 
vote  to  spend  more  than  the  Government 
would  collect  in  revenues  in  1  year,  but  it 
woald  have  to  make  up  the  difference  In 
the  next  year.  The  Government  could 
use  its  credit  for  1  year  and  operate  at 
a  temporary  deficit  If  needed.  The  next 
year  Congress  would  either  have  to  ad- 
just spending  programs  or  raise  taxes  to 
pay  off  the  previous  year's  debt.  There 
would  not  be  any  spending  ceiling.  Also, 
under  this  amendment,  deficit  budgets 
would  be  allowed  during  time  of  true 
emergencies  such  as  a  war  or  cata- 
str(H>hic  economic  crisis. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this 
amendment  will  not  interfere  with  Presi- 
dent NlxcHi's  current  budget  proposals, 
as  It  could  not  effectively  be«)me  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  for  several  years. 
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A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP  OP  ALL  MASS  TRAN- 
SIT BUS  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  WASH- 
INGTON METROPOLITAN  AREA 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  facing  a  bus  transporta- 
tion crisis  in  the  National  Capital  area. 

We  are  faced  on  the  one  hand  by  rising 
cost  of  fares  to  the  public  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  the  necessity  to  raise 
fares  to  meet  payroll  increases  and 
equipment  costs  to  the  bus  companies. 

The  bus  rider  has  exceeded  his  ability 
to  pay  in  most  cases  and  the  bus  com- 
panies are  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
Moreover,  this  situation  has  forced  most 
of  the  suburban  bus  companies  to  cut 
services  to  the  public  to  economize  when 
the  public  has  demanded  increased  serv- 
ices. The  economic  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns has  set  In.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
situation  can  neither  be  tolerated  by  the 
public  nor  can  the  Government  force 
business  to  operate  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wtis  reared  in  the  free 
enterprise  system.  I  believe  it  is  still  the 
best  economic  system  ever  devised  by 
man.  Unfortunately,  the  public  is  today 
demanding  more  from  the  transportation 
industry  than  the  system  can  afford  to 
meet  under  the  profit  system  without 
drastic  reductions  in  taxes  and  other  spe- 
cial considerations  which  other  segments 
of  our  people  are  vmwilling  to  pay. 

At  this  point  I  see  no  alternative  to 
the  problem  that  mounts  every  day  other 
than  to  either  subsidize  the  bus  com- 
panies or  to  provide  for  the  public  take- 
over of  all  the  local  area  buslines. 

The  people  of  the  metropoUtan  area 
want  increased  transportation  services: 
A  rapid-rail  subway  system,  an  inter- 
connecting bus  system,  and  an  adequate 
highway  system.  No  one  system  is  going 
to  meet  all  these  requirements.  No  two 
systems  will  meet  our  total  requirement 
to  move  2  Vi  million  people  to  work  and  to 
shop,  and  so  forth.  The  Metro  rapid- 
rail  subway  system,  even  with  its 
speeded  up  construction  schedtile,  is  way 
down  the  pike.  The  number  of  automo- 
biles in  the  total  systems  adds  to  other 
problems.  We  need  a  healthy  bus  system 
which  we  do  not  now  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  will  permit  all  local  bus 
companies  in  the  Greater  Washington 
area  to  be  brought  under  public  owner- 
ship and  operation.  I  am  joined  in  this 
bill  by  Mr.  Gudi  of  Maryland. 

This  bill  meets  all  the  requirements 
of  the  management  of  the  suburban  bus 
companies,  the  Washington  City  govern- 
ment, and  the  Nixon  administration.  It 
would  authorize  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  to  ini- 
tiate negotiations  for  acquisitions  of  the 
four  privately  owned  bus  companies;  re- 
peals the  franchise  of  D.C.  Transit  upon 
public  acquisition;  and  enact  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  and  provide  congres- 
sional consent  to  the  WMATA  compact 
amendments  authorizing  the  authority 
to  acqtilre  and  operate  buses. 
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The  second  major  provision  in  the  bill 
sets  up  an  interim  District  of  Columbia 
corporation  known  as  the  "Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Agency"  which  woiild  be 
authorized  and  empowered  to  acquire 
and  operate  the  facilities  of  the  four 
local  bus  companies  in  the  event  an 
emergency  situation  should  require  it  to 
do  so  prior  to  the  time  WMATA  is  legally 
in  a  position  to  do  so. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  agency 
would  be  composed  of  the  same  members 
and  alternates  £is  the  WMATA  Board 
and  its  actions  would  require  the  same 
quonmi  and  voting  restrictions  as  apply 
to  the  WMATA  Board. 

The  agency  would  be  empowered  to 
Eicquire  and  operate  mass  transit  bus 
facilities  either  by  negotiation  or  con- 
demnation and  to  contract  with  WMATA 
for  use  of  the  authority's  facilities  and 
services  on  a  reimbursable  basis  in  con- 
nection with  such  acquisition  and  opera- 
tion. The  bill  would  require  the  Agency 
to  transfer  any  acquired  mass  transit  bus 
facilities  to  WMATA  within  60  days  after 
WMATA  determines  it  has  power  to  ac- 
quire and  operate  such  facilities  and  re- 
quests the  transfer. 

The  bill  establishes  labor  standards 
governing  the  operation  of  transit  facil- 
ities by  either  the  agency  or  the  author- 
ity. These  were  patterned  after  those  in 
the  Baltimore  Metropolitan  Transit 
Agency  law,  and  are  agreeable  to  orga- 
nized labor. 

The  bill  provides  certain  District  of 
Columbia  authorizations.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Colimibia  would 
be  authorized,  subject  to  availability  of 
appropriations,  to  contract  with  the 
agency  or  the  authority  to  pay  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  share  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
quisition of  the  local  bus  companies  and/ 
or  for  reduced  transit  fares.  The  Com- 
missioner would  also  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive grants  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  aid  of  the  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  bus 
systems  and  to  receive  money,  property, 
labor,  or  other  things  of  value  from  smy 
source  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  given.  Also,  the  Commissioner 
would  be  authorized  to  subsidize  transit 
service  by  making  payments,  subject  to 
availability  of  funds  and  in  accord  with 
niles  and  regulations  established  by  the 
City  Council,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  individuals,  families,  public  bodies,  or 
mass  transit  operators  or  owners. 

The  bill  provides  for  financing  public 
acquisition  of  the  local  bus  transit  sys- 
tems. 

Pursuant  to  this  title,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  be  authorized, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  to  advance  such  Fed- 
eral funds  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  to  provide  temporary  financ- 
ing for  the  acquisition  of  the  bus  sys- 
tems contemplated  by  the  bill  either  by 
WMATA  or  the  interim  agency. 

Unless  waived  or  deferred  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  pursuant  to  an 
emergency  clause,  the  request  for  tempo- 
rary financing  from  the  Treasury  would 
require  prior  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  "National  Capital  Bus  Mass  Transit 
Public  Enterprise  Plan"  submitted  by 
either  the  authority  or  the  agency.  The 
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plan  would  include  the  estimated  pur- 
chase price,  terms,  conditions,  and  fi- 
nancing arrangements  for  public  acquisi- 
tion; estimates  of  economic  feasibility  of 
bus  operations  with  an  estimated  cost  of 
acquisition;  proposals  for  coordination 
of  service  and  fares  with  the  Metro; 
proposal  for  financing  the  local  one- 
third  share  of  the  cost  of  acquisition, 
including  the  allocation  among  local 
jurisdictions  and  means  of  their  financ- 
ing such  share ;  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

Approval  of  the  plan  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  determine  that  the  plan  would 
increase  benefits  to  the  public  and  the 
transit  user;  permit  public  ownership 
at  the  least  cost  to  the  United  States; 
not  impair  service,  cost  of  operation,  or 
revenues  of  Metro;  that  the  agency  or 
authority  has  the  ability  to  arrange  for 
the  repayment  of  the  local  share  of  any 
advance  from  the  Treasury;  and  that 
the  local  jurisdictions  have  taken,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  measures  to  assure 
such  repayment. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  a  GAO  audit 
of  the  agency  and  any  company  receiving 
funds  authorized  by  the  bill  and  author- 
izes GAO  inspection  of  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  is  a  solid 
step  toward  the  solution  of  the  bus  crisis. 
Certainly  WMATA  will  be  in  a  better 
position  under  this  so-rangement  to  dove- 
tail the  construction  of  Metro  into  our 
total  transportation  requirements  for  the 
future.  Moreover,  this  move  should  en- 
courage increased  bus  service  and  reduce 
the  need  for  as  many  private  automobiles 
as  are  now  on  the  road  and  thus  assist 
in  our  drive  on  air  pollution.  While  it  will 
not  of  Itself  solve  all  of  our  problons, 
it  will  save  a  major  portion  of  the  total 
transportation  system  which  is  now  in  a 
chaotic  state.  I  urge  speedy  action  on 
this  measure. 


DAV  DAY  IN  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  join 
my  colleagues  In  saluting  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  in  this  their  50th  year 
of  outstanding  service. 

The  DAV  was  founded  on  Christmas 
Day  in  1919  at  a  gathering  of  wounded 
World  War  I  veterans  at  the  Cincinnati 
home  of  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx.  By  1921, 
the  group  had  grown  large  enough  to  hold 
its  first  national  convention.  Judge  Marx 
was  elected  first  nationsQ  commander, 
smd  he  has  the  honor  of  being  remem- 
bered as  the  father  of  the  DAV.  DAV  has 
now  grown  to  number  2,000  chapters  and 
more  than  300,000  members  throughout 
the  Nation. 

During  these  years  of  growth,  DAV 
has  stayed  true  to  its  single  purpose- 
to  serve  and  assist  wounded  veterans  in 
their  return  to  civilian  life.  To  this  end, 
its  146  specially  trained  national  service 
oflBcers  and  a  large  corps  of  part-time 
and  volunteer  workers  offer  free  counsel 
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to  disabled  veterans,  whether  members 
or  not,  to  make  sure  they  receive  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  legally  entitled. 

In  addition  to  the  national  service 
officers,  DAV  sponsors  research  in  pros- 
thetics, scholarships  for  needy  children 
of  disabled  veterans  and  war  orphans. 
Scout  troops  for  handicapped  children, 
and  many  other  praiseworthy  service 
activities. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  have  dem- 
onstrated their  patriotism  and  dedication 
to  our  Nation  s  cause  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. During  the  past  year,  DAV 
spearheaded  one  of  the  largest  efforts 
yet  in  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
soldiers  missing  in  action  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Radio  spots  were  purchased  on 
6,000  stations,  and  over  5  million  bro- 
chures were  mailed  to  homes  asking  in- 
dividuals to  write  letters  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Embassy  in  Paris  demanding 
a  list  of  names  of  POW's. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  salute  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  their  golden  an- 
niversary. Tliey  deserve  the  constant 
support,  commendation  and  respect  of 
all  Americans. 


SENATOR  THOMAS  EAGLETON  AD- 
DRESSED HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL 

FORUM 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  still  wait- 
ing for  the  new  beginnings  President 
Nixon  promised  first  In  his  inaugural 
speech  and  repeated  in  each  of  his  state 
of  the  Union  messages. 

Most  fervently  this  Nation  and  the 
world  await  our  extrication  from  the 
bloody  engagement  in  Southeast  Asiar— 
an  extrication  which  Mr.  Nixon  pledged 
as  a  candidate,  but  has  yet  to  fulfill  as 
this  Nation's  Chief  Executive. 

Senator  Thomas  Eagleton  of  Missouri 
addressed  himself  to  the  unfulfilled 
promises  of  the  Nixon  administration  in  a 
speech  on  Friday,  February  19.  1971,  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School  forum. 

The  remarks  are  a  good  accoimtlng  of 
the  serious  shortcomings  of  the  Nixon 
administration  and  their  effects  on  the 
Nation. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Thomas  Eaoupton 
The    Nixon    Administration    faced    three 

great  challenges  when  it  came  Into  office: 
To    extricate     the    United    States    from 

Vietnam: 

To  bring  an  overheated.  Inflationary  econ- 
omy under  control;  and 

To  "bring  ub  together." 

Theee  were  admittedly  enormous  chal- 
lenges. All  were  the  legacy  of  previous  Demo- 
craUc  Administrations.  No  Administration 
oould  have  been  expected  to  produce  final 
«»ults  In  two  years.  Where  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  tried,  it  deserves  credit 
It  has  made  progress  In  some  areas— as 
for  instance,  with  the  new  postal  corpora- 
tion ..  .  the  draft  lottery  system  ...  the 
welfare  reform  proposal. 

That  having  been  said,  I  am  compeUed  to 
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conclude  that,  on  balance,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration has  suffered  a  gross  failure  of 
leadership,  of  candor,  aod  of  vision  In  meet- 
ing Its  three  major  challenges. 

On  January  20,  1969,  Richard  NUon  be- 
came President  of  the  United  States.  Finally, 
he  possessed  the    power  to  Implement  bla 
"plan"  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Since  that  day — 

Over  18.000  Americans  have  died  In  South 
Vietnam — 50  last  week  alone; 

Over  2,600  aircraft  have  been  shot  down; 
and 

Over   40    billion   n.S.   dollars   have   been 
spent,    with    at    least    another    10  billion 
budgeted  for  Fiscal  Year  1972. 
Since  Richard  Nixon  took  office: 
American  soldiers  Invaded  Cambodia; 
South    Vietnamese    troops   have   Invaded 
Laos; 

American  crews  are  flying  American  planes 
and  helicopters  In  support  of — 
Cambodian  forces  In  Cambodia. 
Laotian  forces  In  Laos;  and 
South     Vietnamese     troops     throughout 
Indochina. 

This  week  the  President  suggested  that 
North  Vietnam  may  be  Invaded. 

Thank  God  on  January  20,  1969,  Richard 
Nixon  didn't  have  a  plan  to  escalate  the 
war. 

It  Is  true  that  the  number  of  American 
troops  In  Vietnam  has  been  cut  nearly  In 
half.  But  the  underlying  policy  and  goals 
remain  the  same.  Americans  are  still  dying 
In  an  attempt  to  assure  the  survival  of  a 
non-Communist  South  Vietnam — and  now 
Cambodia. 

In  1964,  In  the  name  of  antl-Commu- 
nlsm,  then  Vice-President  Nixon  wanted  to 
use  American  air  power  to  supplement  the 
French  and  those  who  would  flght  with 
them  In  their  struggle  to  re-establish  French 
control  over  Indochina.  Today,  almost  two 
decades  later,  that  same  man  Is  betting  that 
United  States  air  power,  supplemented  by 
Asian  manpower,  can  prevail  to  accomplish 
the  same  objective. 
Good  politics  here  at  home?  Yes,  perhaps. 
Good  policy?  No. 

And  all  the  while,  the  United  States  has 
been  downgrading  the  Paris  peace  talks.  So 
the  shooting  continues. 

The  Nixon  strategy  represents  a  failure  of 
leadership — a  failure  by  yet  another  admin- 
istration to  slip  the  leash  held  by  Thleu 
and  Ky,  to  comprehend  the  limits  of  Amer- 
ican power  in  Asia,  and  to  face  up  to  the 
difficult  task  of  extricating  the  United 
States  from  Vietnam. 

Even  worse,  perhaps,  the  Administration, 
with  Its  news  blackout  and  semantic  eva- 
sions, has  failed  to  conflde  In  the  American 
people.  The  great  lesson  from  the  days  of 
the  Credibility  Gap  is  that  you  can't  unite 
a  nation  to  flght  a  war  ...  or  to  undertake 
a  painful  withdrawal  .  .  .  imless  there  Is 
trust  between  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment. That  trust  has  now  once  again  been 
ruptured. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  economic  pol- 
icy must  be  chalked  up  as  the  second  gross 
failure  of  leadership.  They  inherited  an  over- 
heated economy,  xmemployment  at  3.4%, 
and  a  consumer  price  index  that  was  rising 
at  an  annual  rate  of  4.8%.  Today  we  have  a 
recessionary  economy,  unemployment  at  6%, 
the  Inflation  rate  was  6  6%  in  December  and 
the  wholesale  price  Index  was  up  again  two 
days  ago. 

Along  the  way,  the  Administration  ve- 
toed a  manpower  training  bill  which  would 
have  trained  over  one  million  people  and  em- 
ployed 300,000  in  valuable  public  service  Jobs 
by  1974.  The  cost  would  have  been  $900  mil- 
lion In  1972.  At  the  same  time,  the  President 
Instituted  an  accelerated  depreciation  al- 
lowance for  biislness  which  will  cost  the 
treasury  «2.6  billion  In  1971,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  most  economists,  will  do  little  to 
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revive  Investment — in  other  words,  an  out- 
right giveaway  to  those  who  need  and  de- 
serve it  least. 

After  last  year's  struggle  for  a  balanced 
budget — dtirlng  which  the  President  vetoed, 
among  other  things,  $1.25  billion  worth  of 
education  expenditures  and  (25  million  for 
cancer  research — we  have  a  deflclt  budget 
this  year.  And  having  given  labor  and  busi- 
ness an  open  Invitetion  to  increase  wages 
and  prices  at  the  beginning  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, the  President  has  started  to  do  some 
Jawboning. 

So  the  President  has  now  been  converted 
to  Keyncsian  economics.  Better  late  than 
never,  but  it  certainly  is  late.  The  Presi- 
dent's new  game  plan  is  premised  on  a  $23.4 
billion  Increase  in  revenues  .  .  .  which 
would  in  turn  require  an  t88  billion  Increase 
in  the  QNP  .  .  .  and  a  growth  rate  of  12% 
from  fourth  quarter  *71  to  fourth  quarter 
'72  .  .  .  which  most  economists  tell  us  is 
not  going  to  happen. 

By  making  these  over-optlmlstlc  predic- 
tions the  Administration  has  placed  Itself  in 
a  real  dUemma.  Either  It  foUows  a  sensible 
expansion  policy  and  falls  short  of  its  pre- 
dictions, or  it  makes  a  major  effort  to  Uve 
up  to  Its  predictions,  with  the  result  that 
most  of  the  growth  in  1971  will  be  In  the 
price  level.  In  either  event  the  likelihood  is 
that  another  Administration  wUl  have  to 
untangle  the  consequences. 

Wnally  ...  the  matter  of  pulling  America 
together. 

This  was  Richard  Nixon's  greatest  oppor- 
tunity, where  the  grim  legacy  of  the  previous 
Administration  and  the  1968  campaign  en- 
cumbered him  least.  He  saw  his  opportunity 
and  in  his  Inaugural  address  spoke  of  lowered 
voices,  and  pulling  us  together. 

But  Instead  of  conciliation,  there  were  the 
early  rampages  of  Splro  Agnew  ...  the 
slogans  about  campus  bums  and  "radicllbe  " 
Instead  of  seeking  racial  harmony  at  a  time 
when  the  Voting  Rights  Act  had  taken  effect 
and  Southern  poUtical  leaders  were  embrac- 
ing the  reality  of  an  integrated  constituency 
there  was  the  Southern  strategy.  Finally  in 
the  last  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon  threw  off  the 
mantle  of  Presidential  leadership  and  dignity 
altogether  and  went  to  the  country  with  a 
brass-knuckles  csjnpalgn. 

Walter  Hlckel  was  fired  because  be  had  the 
temerity  to  advocate  conclUatlon  among  the 
generations.  Charles  Goodell  was  purged  be- 
cause he  differed  with  the  President  on  Viet- 
nam. 

Happily,  the  country  seems  to  have  weath- 
ered the  Administration's  divisive  tactics 
The  Vice  President  is  more  or  less  muzzled. 
The  President's  Southern  strategy  is  a  sham- 
bles because  it  was  addressed  to  the  dark 
feelings  of  the  past  rather  than  to  the  more 
hopeful  reality  of  the  present.  The  Presi- 
dent's grand  strategy  for  the  1970  elections 
was  repudiated  by  the  voters. 

If  the  nation  has  not  been  brought  to- 
gether, It  Is  nevertheless  true  that  things 
are  calmer  in  America  today  than  they  were 
In  1968.  But  as  TIME  put  It  this  week,  "the 
calm  carries  little  serenity  with  It  .  .  .  In- 
stead, It  suggests  a  complex  of  rather  sober 
fears;  of  Joblessness,  of  radical  violence,  of 
countervlolence  from  the  government.  There 
Is  a  chastened  air."  TIME  is  not  siire  whether 
this  feeling  is  good  or  bad,  nor  am  I. 

But  it  Is  certainly  not  fuel  for  "the  lift 
of  a  driving  dream,"  which  the  President 
tried  to  give  us  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message. 

I  repeat,  the  challenges  were  immense. 
They  were  not  of  Mr.  Nixon's  making.  They 
had  their  roots  deep  In  the  inadequacies  of 
our  present  ways  of  managing  our  public 
affairs. 

But,  as  Mr.  Nlzon  said  in  hla  Inaugural  Ad- 
Ureas  and  In  each  of  his  two  State  of  the 
Union  Messages,  these  two  years  were  a  time 
for  new  beginnings — new  beginnings  for 
which  we  are  still  waiting. 
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INDOCHINA  TODAY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP   CAl.xrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  dealing  with  the  situation 
in  Indochina  are  of  exceptional  inter- 
est. The  analysis  written  by  Mr.  Edwin 
F.  Black,  brigadier  general  U.S.  Army, 
retired,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Report  of  February  22,  1971,  de- 
velops the  thesis  that  the  enemy  auxili- 
ary forces  in  our  Nation  are  attempting 
"to  help  the  embattled  North  Vietnamese 
Army  by  forcing  the  President  to  with- 
draw U.S.  air  support  from  our  Viet- 
namese allies."  The  General  then  goes  on 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  propaganda 
themes  which  he  feels  are  being  orches- 
trated to  accomplish  this  end. 

The  spector  of  Red  Chinese  hordes 
flooding  into  the  Southeast  Asian  theater 
in  a  situation  analogous  to  Korea  is  be- 
ing bandied  about.  The  General  feels  that 
this  type  of  thing  is  unlikely  to  happen 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Actually  anyone  who  allows  possible 
Red  Chinese  reaction  to  allied  defensive 
thrusts,  even  into  North  Vietnam,  to 
serve  as  the  mental  stumbling  block 
against  follovrtng  a  course  of  action  which 
would  decisively  lower  the  enemy's  capa- 
bility to  continue  the  war  is  admitting 
that  the  Red  Chinese  have  the  ability  to 
deter  the  United  States  in  areas  outside 
the  borders  of  Mainland  China.  This 
overlooks  two  of  the  essential  factors  of 
an  extended  deterrence  capability.  A 
credible  extended  deterrence  depends  not 
only  on  verbal  utterances  of  displeasure 
but  also  on  presence  In  the  theater  area 
and/or  the  ability  to  ultimately  prevail. 
The  Red  Chinese  have  neither  the  pres- 
ence necessary  in  that  region  of  the 
world  to  make  possible  intervention  cred- 
ible nor  do  they  have  the  strength  nec- 
essary to  ultimately  prevail  should  they 
decide  to  attack  in  the  Indochlnese 
theater. 

The  area  of  Red  China  adjacent  to 
Laos  and  North  Vietnam  is  exceptionally 
weak  in  long  range  transport  and  logistic 
capability.  It  can  in  no  way  be  compared 
to  the  area  of  Red  China  contiguous  tg 
North  Korea  which  made  entrance  into 
that  conflict  relatively  easy.  For  all  prac- 
tical intents  and  purposes  Chinese  Com- 
miuiist  aid  to  Hanoi  must  follow  the  wa- 
ter route  from  Canton  to  North  Vietnam. 
Although  our  Naval  forces  are  rapidly 
deteriorating  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
our  ability  to  successfully  interdict  this 
type  of  activity.  The  only  railroad  line 
running  into  North  Vietnam  from  that 
region  of  Red  China  to  the  North  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos  runs  from  Yun- 
nan to  Hanoi  and  passes  through  over 
100  tunnels  en  route.  These  tunnels  could 
easily  be  sealed  should  the  necessity  arise. 
Although  the  Red  Chinese  have  made 
their  hostility  toward  the  United  States 
well  known  and  have  threatened  our  In- 
theater  forces  should  the  allies  continue 
to  inflict  heavy  losses  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  they  lack  the  other 
two  necessary  prerequisites  of  a  credible 
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extended  deterrent,  presence  in  the  area 
and/or  the  capability  to  ultimately  pre- 
vail, and  we  should  not  be  deterred  on 
their  account. 

As  is  well  known  at  this  point  last 
simuner  in  a  background  briefing  Dr. 
Heru-y  Kissinger,  the  President's  Assist- 
ant on  National  Security  Affairs,  stated 
that: 

If  there  Is  the  danger  of  a  general  war  In 
this  Administration.  I  do  not  believe,  and  we 
do  not  believe,  that  It  will  come  from  South- 
east Asia.  It  is  very  hard  to  see  what  we 
could  do  in  Southeast  Asia  that  would  pro- 
duce a  direct  confrontation  wtlh  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  other  words  chances  of  Soviet  in- 
tervention should  we  take  the  war  to  the 
enemy  is  not  the  dominant  possibility. 
North  Vietnam  is  not  the  Soviet  home- 
land, no  Soviet  combat  imits  are  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  never 
said  it  would  initiate  a  general  nuclear 
war  within  the  United  States  over  the 
question  of  North  Vietnam. 

Speaking  generally  it  is  a  good  prac- 
tical assumption  that  if  the  United  States 
still  has  a  general  nuclear  war  capability 
which  would  inflict  imacceptable  dam- 
age on  the  Soviet  heartland  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Soviets  would  bring  this  damage 
upon  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Politboro. 

The  second  article  is  by  columnist  Wil- 
Uam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  and  asks  the  per- 
fectly sensible  question  "Why  Not  Invade 
North  Vietnam."  The  undoubted  success 
of  the  Cambodian  operation  last  spring, 
and  the  growing  success  of  the  Laotian 
operation  currently  underway,  shows 
that  fighting  the  Communists  in  those 
areas  which  they  would  prefer  to  reserve 
for  supporting  as  bases  for  aggression 
quite  effectively  lowers  their  ability  to 
continue  waging  the  protracted  war  to 
which  they  are  committed.  All  those  who 
are  interested  in  ending  the  war  in  the 
shortest  posssible  time  period  consonant 
with  long  range  U.S.  security  objectives, 
the  well  being  of  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  the  guaranteed  return  of  the 
Americans  currently  being  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communists,  will  sup- 
port all  efforts  aimed  at  successfully  dis- 
organizing the  enemy's  ability  to  con- 
tinue fighting. 

The  articles  follow: 

Thb  Iaos  Opkration:  Attacking  the 
Enemy's  Juoulak 

THK  MUXTART  smjATION 

The  North  Vietnamese  Army's  expedition- 
ary forces  In  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia 
are  In  grave  trouble. 

They  had  the  hell  beat  out  of  them  in 
South  Vietnam.  Their  best  troops  were  fought 
to  a  standstill  by  the  U.S.  Army  In  1966  and 
1967.  Their  all-out  Tet  offensive  In  February 
1968  turned  out  to  be  both  a  military  and  a 
political  disaster.  Contrary  to  Hanoi's  ex- 
pectations the  South  Vietnamese  army 
neither  broke  and  ran  under  this  attack  nor 
did  It  defect  to  the  Communist  side;  the 
population  In  the  south  did  not  Join  In  a 
general  uprising  against  their  government  as 
Radio  Hanoi  urged  them  to  do;  and  Instead 
of  the  easy  surprise  victory  their  leaders  had 
promised,  they  suffered  terrible  casualties, 
Including  many  of  their  best  supporting  Viet 
Cong  cadre  and  underground  leaders  key 
personnel  who  were  Impossible  to  replace. 
Thereafter,  throughout  1968.  1969  and  1970 
they  were  relentlessly  pursued  by  both  U.S. 
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and  South  Vietnamese  forces,  with  the  latter 
becoming  more  effective  and  more  aggressive 
every  day. 

Their  main  supply  lines  have  been  cut. 
When  the  Cambodian  people  finally  decided 
last  March  that  they  bad  had  enough  of  the 
neutralist  policies  of  Prince  Sihanouk — pol- 
icies which  even  the  humble  farmers  in  the 
rice  paddles  could  see  were  turning  their 
country  over  to  the  control  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese— they  threw  him  out  and  the  succes- 
sor government  of  General  Lon  Nol  closed  the 
only  deep  water  port,  SlhanoukvlUe.  to  Com- 
munist shipping.  This  cut  off  85  Tc  of  the 
supplies  to  their  troops  in  Cambodia  and  in 
the  southern  half  of  South  Vietnam.  Then 
on  February  8th,  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  ordered  a  task  force  made  I'.p  of  crack 
Airborne,  Marine  and  1st  Division  troops  to 
move  into  Laos  and  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
generally  along  the  line  of  Route  9  running 
west  to  the  Thai  border.  President  Nixon 
backed  up  this  bold  operation  by  authorizing 
General  Abrams  to  commit  whatever  U.S.  air- 
power  was  required  to  make  It  a  success. 

They  no  longer  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
sanctuaries  where  they  can  recouperate  from 
their  defeats.  This  luxury  was  taken  away 
from  them  last  May  and  June  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  the  long  overdue,  but  none- 
theless courageous  decision  to  allow  VS. 
troops  to  Join  with  their  South  Vietnamese 
allies  In  combined  operations  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  bases  and  supply  dumps 
In  Cambodia.  The  current  offensive  Into  Laos 
further  underlines  the  strategic  truth  that 
sanctuaries  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  ap- 
plies to  North  Vietnam  too  If  they  attack  In 
force  across  the  DMZ,  or  seriously  threaten 
the  security  of  our  remaining  forces  In  the 
South. 

Time  is  working  against  them.  They  are 
learning  from  bitter  experience  that  every 
day  that  goes  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  are  becoming  more  effective, 
more  self-confident  and  more  hard-hitting. 
This  also  applies  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
regional  units  and  even  to  the  village  Self- 
Defense  Forces.  With  close  to  two  million 
men  under  arms  In  the  south,  all  becoming 
better  trained  and  equipped  all  the  time, 
there  is  little  chance  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  will  ever  be  able  to  achieve  a 
military  victory,  even  after  U.S.  combat  forces 
are  withdrawn. 

HANOI'S    DaXMMA 

Paced  with  this  grim  military  assessment, 
the  members  of  the  PoUtburo  In  Hanoi  must 
again  be  addressing  the  same  basic  Issue 
which  threatened  to  split  the  Communist 
Lao  Dong  (Worker's)  Party  after  the  death 
of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  That  Is:  Which  should  have 
the  priority  claim  on  North  Vietnam's  na- 
tional resources — the  continuation  of  the 
war  In  the  south  or  the  rebuilding  of  the 
battered  economy  in  the  north?  It  must  be 
clear  today  that  they  can't  have  it  both 
ways. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  favor  a 
continuation  of  the  war  must  be  pretty 
threadbare  by  now.  Continually  barkening 
back  to  their  experience  with  the  French, 
they  have  dreamed  of  the  day  when  the 
combination  of  a  Dlen  Blen  Phu  victory  on 
the  battlefield  with  a  general  public  weari- 
ness in  the  United  States  of  the  long  drawn 
out  conflict  would  turn  the  tables  In  their 
favor.  However,  even  General  Glap,  their 
own  Defense  Minister,  has  not  been  able  to 
claim  a  victory  since  Blnh  GU,  the  first  week 
in  January  1966.  And  the  hoped  for  break 
in  home  front  morale  has  faded  as  the  bulk 
of  the  American  people  recognize  the  wisdom 
of  President  Nixon's  Vletnamization  program 
which  has  permitted  him  to  announce  and 
stick  to  a  schedule  for  the  orderly  reducUon 
of  UJS.  combat  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

As  the  South  Vietnamese  task  force  takes 
up  poslUons  astride  the  Ho  Chin  Mlnh  traU. 
positions  which  they  plan  to  hold  untU  the 
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rainy  season  begins  again  In  May,  they  will 
•gain  have  seized  the  Intlatlve  from  the 
enemy.  No  longer  is  General  Glap  able  to 
plan  his  attacks  at  the  time  and  place  of  his 
own  choosing.  He  must  try  to  reopen  his 
vital  supply  lines  to  his  troops  In  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam.  If  he  is  unable  to  do 
this,  it  will  be  October  1971  before  the 
monsoon  ends  and  his  soldiers  can  hope  to 
be  resupplled.  By  then  the  South  Vietnamese 
presidential  election  will  be  over  and  he  will 
have  missed  bis  chance  to  try  and  disrupt 
that  democratic  process.  If  he  Is  able  to 
master  sufficient  forces  to  attack,  he  must 
go  up  against  some  of  the  best  South  Viet- 
namese units  In  well-prepared  defensive 
positions  supported  by  artillery  and  the  full 
might  of  U.S.  alrpower.  He  knows  only  too 
well  that  in  any  large  scale  engagement  it 
is  this  last  factor — U.8.  alrpower — which  will 
turn  the  tide  of  battle  against  him.  If  he 
Is  to  have  any  hope  at  all  for  a  successful 
counterattack,  sufficient  international  and 
domestic  pressures  must  promptly  be 
brought  to  bear  on  President  Nixon  to  force 
him  to  withdraw  this  air  support. 

THE   ENEMY'S   STRATECT   FOB   THE   HOME   FRONT 
IN  THE  VJB. 

The  short  time  available  between  now  and 
May  makes  this  an  exceptionally  difficult 
task  even  for  the  experienced  operators  who 
man  the  political  and  psychological  warfare 
divisions  of  the  KGB  In  Moscow.  Clearly  a 
coordinated  effort  by  Peking,  Hanoi  and 
Moscow  will  be  required  If  there  Is  to  be 
any  chance  of  mobilizing  a  large  enough 
segment  of  public  opinion  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

Fortunately,  from  the  Communist  point  of 
view,  they  will  not  have  to  start  from 
scratch.  For  some  time,  they  have  been  try- 
ing to  organize  the  radical  youth  on  the 
college  campuses  around  the  country  as  a 
political  action  arm.  Toward  this  end  they 
have  sought  to  penetrate  the  Uberal,  activist 
student  organizations  and  to  mobilize  them 
In  support  of  revolutionary  violence  through 
a  flood  of  propaganda  material  which  Is  con- 
stantly being  disseminated  by  more  than 
700  so-called  "underground  newspapers"  now 
being  published  In  every  major  city  and 
college  campus  throughout  the  fifty  states. 

An  analysis  of  this  imderground  press 
reveals  a  basic  Communist  propaganda 
strategy,  imtlated  some  time  before  the  In- 
cursion into  Laos,  which  called  for  a  peak- 
ing of  mass  "antl- Vietnam  war"  demonstra- 
tions and  violence  during  the  first  week  of 
May  1971.  The  purpose  of  this  campaign 
was  to  accelerate  and  If  possible  to  disrupt 
the  Administration's  plan  for  the  orderly 
phase-out  of  direct  U.S.  military  Involve- 
ment In  South  Vietnam.  Ambitious  plans 
have  been  prepared  to  bring  government  to 
a  standstill  in  Washington  through  a  week 
of  sit-ins  at  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department,  the  Pentagon  and  the  Capitol. 
The  latter  is  to  be  maintained  as  long  as 
may  be  necessary  to  force  the  Congress  to 
exercise  its  "constitutional  prerogative  to 
end  the  war." 

THE    "TREATY" 

The  key  propaganda  weapon  which  was  de- 
veloped to  help  these  radical  student  groups 
mobilize  campus  support  is  the  "Joint  Treaty 
of  Peace  Between  the  People  of  the  United 
States  and  the  People  of  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam."  This  document,  drafted  in 
Hanoi  and  Parts,  was  signed  by  individuals 
Claiming  to  represent  the  U.S.  National  Stu- 
dents Association,  the  South  Vietnam  Na- 
Uonal  Union  of  Students,  the  North  Vietnam 
Hatlonal  Union  of  Students,  and  the  South 
Vietnam  Uberatlon  Student  Union.  It  pro- 
poses that  the  war  be  ended  at  once  by  "an 
•greement  between  the  American  and  Vlet- 
»»*«»ese  people."  In  accordance  with  the 
•tandard  Communist  line  It  calls  for  an  Im- 
medute  and  total  withdrawal  of  American 
woops  from  Vietnam;   an  end  to  the  "im- 
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position  of  Thleu-Ky-Khlem  on  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam";  and  the  formation  of  a 
provisional  coalition  government  which  will 
organize  "democratic  elections." 

By  ratifying  thu  so-caUed  treaty,  the 
signers  pledge  to  take  whatever  actions  are 
appropriate  "to  Insure  Its  acceptance  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States." 

ORDERS   FROM    MADAME   BINH 

The  timetable  for  this  well  thought  out 
propaganda  strategy  was  seriously  disrupted 
by  the  February  8th  operation  against  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU.  Hanoi  became  so  alarmed 
that  It  took  the  unprecedented  step  of  re- 
vealing one  of  Its  main  links  with  the  U.S. 
campus  activists.  It  directed  Madame  Nguyen 
Thl  Blnh,  the  Viet  Cong's  chief  negotiator 
in  Paris,  to  send  a  telegram  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Student  and  Youth  ConfM-enoe  on  a 
Peoples'  Peace  which  was  then  meeting  In 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  This  conference  was 
being  held  to  prepare  the  detailed  Imple- 
menting plans  to  use  the  "peace  treaty"  as 
the  psychological  rallying  point  for  Increased 
student  participation  In  the  disruptive  dem- 
onstrations which  are  scheduled  to  coincide 
with  the  traditional  Communist  May  Day, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Kent  State  tragedy 
and  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu. 

Seeking  clarification  of  Madame  Blnh's 
telegram  which  called  upon  them  to  "mo- 
bilize the  peace  forces  of  their  country  and 
to  check  U.S.  dangerous  ventures  m  Indo- 
china", the  students  put  In  a  phone  call  to 
Parts.  They  got  through  to  an  aide  of  Madame 
Blnh  who  ordered  them  to  take  "firm  and 
Immediate  actions,  including  massive  street 
demonstrations,  to  condemn  UJ3.  aggression 
In  Laos." 

This  was  pretty  short  notice,  but  none- 
theless the  revolutionary  cadre  on  the  cam- 
puses were  able  within  48  hours  to  organize 
demonstration  In  Washington,  Baltimore, 
New  York,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francis- 
co, Chicago,  and  other  cities  around  the 
coimtry.  While  their  Impact  was  negligible, 
their  ability  to  respond  to  commands  issued 
by  the  Communist  Viet  Cong  leader  in  Paris 
must  have  greatly  encouraged  the  Pollt- 
bureau  planners  in  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow. 

THEMES  FOB  THE   PROPAGANDA  CAMPAIGN 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  def uze  future  dis- 
turbances and  to  isolate  the  radical  student 
leaders  who  are  taking  their  orders  from 
Madame  Blnh  and  her  Ilk  U  to  expose  the 
true  purpose  of  the  propaganda  campaign  in 
the  U.S.  and  to  identify  the  themes  which 
probably  will  be  used  to  arouse  support  and 
sympathy  for  the  enemy  cause. 

The  purpose  is  clear:  to  help  the  embattled 
North  Vietnamese  Army  by  forcing  the  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw  U.S.  air  support  from  our 
Vietnamese  allies. 

The  main  propaganda  themes  which  have 
already  surfaced  are: 

The  President  is  voidening  the  war.  Ob- 
viously false.  Hanoi  has  been  using  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail  since  the  days  of  the  French 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  has  oc- 
cupied eastern  Laos  for  at  least  seven  years  to 
protect  and  develop  their  main  supply  routes 
Into  South  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Air  Force  has 
been  conducting  interdiction  operations 
against  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU  for  the  past 
five  years. 

The  Red  China  uHU  intervene.  Very  un- 
Ukely.  They  have  enough  problems  of  their 
own — the  massive  Soviet  military  threat 
against  their  long  northern  border;  their 
prlortty  efforts  to  develop  a  nuclear  retalia- 
tory capability  to  help  neutralize  this  danger 
before  It  is  too  late;  and  the  Internal  eco- 
nomic and  administrative  repair  Job  that 
still  remains  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution  and  the  Bed  Guards'  ex- 
cesses, to  mention  Just  a  few. 

The  operation  itself  U  costly,  immoral  and 
doomed  to  failure.  Wrong.  Cost  effectiveness 
criteria,  be  they  measured  In  terms  of  casual- 
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ties  or  war  matertals  Involved  on  both  sides, 
clearly  argue  for  hitting  the  enemy  where  It 
hurts  most,  in  his  supply  JugUr.  Thus  will 
Hanoi  realize  the  ImpractlcabUlty — not  to 
mention  the  immorality — of  invading  Laos, 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  with  regiUar 
units  of  the  North  Vletniunese  Army.  The 
more  troops  the  enemy  commits  to  a  counter- 
attack the  fewer  he  has  for  offensive  opera- 
tions against  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam. 
Inevitably  his  casualties  will  be  larger  as 
he  Is  forced  to  assault  prepcu-ed  positions  in 
the  face  of  the  supertor  firepower  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Infantry  and  artillery 
units  and  the  close  air  support  provided  by 
U.S.  Air  Force  fighter  bombers  and  U.S.  Army 
helicopter  gunshlpe. 

The  President  is  welshing  on  his  promise 
to  pull  American  combat  forces  out  of  Viet- 
nam. Untrue.  This  operation  combined  with 
the  closing  of  the  port  of  SihanoukvUle,  wiU 
effectively  shut  off  enemy  supplies  for  the 
battlefields  in  South  Vietnam.  When  this 
happens,  Hanoi  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
reduce  the  war  to  a  level  of  guerrtlla-bandlt 
attacks  which  can  be  handled  with  relative 
ease  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  ThU  in 
turn  will  permit  the  orderty  withdrawal  of 
the  U.S.  forces  to  proceed  on  schedule. 

A    HARD   FIQRT   AHEAD 

By  finally  breaking  the  political  soiind 
barrier  which  permitted  the  enemy  to  en- 
Joy  the  entirely  unwarranted  luxury  of  in- 
violate sanctuaries.  President  Nixon  Is  now 
dealing  with  the  Vietnam  conflict  In  its  true 
perspective:  that  of  an  Indochina  war.  The 
North  Vietnamese  have  fought  the  war  on 
this  basis  from  the  beg^lnnlng  and  as  a  con- 
sequence came  very  near  to  winning.  Now 
they  face  a  mUlUry  disaster.  It  Is  simply 
not  possible  to  expect  an  army  to  operate  up 
to  three  hundred  miles  away  from  Its  own 
country  without  assured  logistic  support. 
Once  Its  supplies  stop,  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army  Is  finished  as  an  effective  fighting  force. 

Hard  fighting  must  be  expected  In  the 
months  ahead  as  the  North  Vietnamese  ex- 
peditionary force  fights  for  Ite  life.  It  wlU  be 
interesting  to  see  who  on  the  U.S.  home  front 
responds  to  the  orders  of  Madame  Blnh  and 
her  Communist  cohorts.  They  will  Identify 
themselves  by  seeking  to  change  the  enemy's 
almost  certain  defeat  Into  victory  by  trying 
to  force  oxir  President  to  withdraw  UJ3.  air 
support  from  our  Vietnamese  allies. 
EDwm  F.  Black, 
Brigadier  General.  U.S.  Army  (Ret.) 

Why  Not  Invade  North  Vietnam? 
(By  WlUlam  F.  Buckley  Jr.) 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  the  Implied  psy- 
chology of  the  headlines.  "Thleu  Hints  at 
Invasion  of  Northern  Vietnam"  Is  a  scare 
headline.  The  words,  and  Indeed  the  ensuing 
text,  are  arranged  m  such  fashion  as  to  sug- 
gest to  the  reader  that  a  clearly  undesirable 
development  may  well  take  place.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  psychology  behind  that  as- 
sumption tells  us  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
Vietnam  operation. 

Contrast  such  headlines  as  appeared  in 
other  historical  circumstances.  Churchill 
Vows  to  Pursue  Nazi  Aggressor  Into  Germany. 
Or,  AUles  Establish  Beachhead  in  Anzlo. 
There  was  universal  cheering,  not  only  be- 
cause the  headlines  suggested  that  the  Ini- 
tiative had  moved  to  our  own  side,  but  be- 
cause the  prospects  of  peace  were  accordingly 
advanced. 

The  ambivalence  In  the  existing  situation 
Is  for  two  reasons.  The  first  though  not  the 
foremost,  is  the  professional  pride  that  has 
been  invested  In  the  dogma  of  South  Viet- 
namese military  Incompetence.  If  the  gov- 
ernment of  President  Thleu  were  to  succeed 
in  taking  the  war  Into  Nortli  Vietnam  and 
requiring  the  enemy  to  negotiate  a  peace, 
many  political  and  Journalistic  reputations 
would  be  severly  wounded.  And  If  vanity  can 
cause  wars,  as  everybody  agrees  Is  the  case. 
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why  shouldn't  we  agree  that  vanity  can  be 
the  cause  of  prolonging  wars? 

But  for  the  majority,  the  ambivalence  has 
to  do  with  fear.  Fear  of  the  giant.  Red  China. 
Concerning  this  fear,  two  observations. 

1.  It  has  been  a  widely  used  argument  by 
American  doves  that  North  Vietnam's  Inde- 
pendence of  Red  China  Is  a  real  Independ- 
ence. Obviously  It  la  at  the  svifferance  of 
Red  China,  even  as  the  Independence  of 
Albania  Is  at  the  sufferance  of  Russia :  But  It 
Is  Independent  Just  the  same.  By  the  one 
means  that  the  war  policies  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  determined  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  not  by  Peking. 

Now  this  Independence  Is  partly  the  result 
of  Ho  Chi  IiUnh's  historical  afflatus,  and 
partly  the  result  of  the  heavy  participation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  aggressive  efforts  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  To  the  extent  that  the 
latter  Is  the  cause  of  It,  there  Is  bound  to  be, 
and  Indeed  we  iLnow  that  there  Is,  tension  of 
a  certain  sort  between  China  and  Hanoi, 
which  flows  naturally  out  of  the  tension  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

Provided  that  the  United  States  troops  were 
not  themselves  engaged  in  a  military  action 
against  North  Vietnam,  what  Is  It  that  could 
cause  China  to  enter  the  war?  Mrs.  Nguyen 
Thl  Blnh,  the  chief  Viet  Cong  delegate  to  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  says  that  China  Is  after  all 
a  "paternal  and  a  Socialist  neighbor,"  and 
Implies  that  that  Itself  would  be  siifllclent 
to  bring  China  into  the  fray.  To  which  the 
objection  Is:  Why  hasn't  It  been  sufficient 
to  bring  China  In  before  now? 

After  all.  Hanoi's  position  is  that  there  Is 
only  one  Vietnam,  that  the  southern  part  of 
It  has  been  Imperlallzed  by  American  troops. 
So  why  did  not  China  come  in  during  1965? 
And  why  have  not  Chinese  troops  moved 
south  directly  against  what  is  left  of  the  free 
government  of  Laos? 

Since  nothing  would  be  more  preposterous 
than  to  suppose  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  entering  North  Vietnam  In  preparation 
for  an  assault  on  China,  what  Is  the  reason 
for  supposing  that  China  would  react  now. 
If  she  did  not  react  to  the  landing  of  Ameri- 
can troops  m  South  Vietnam  in  1965? 

2.  Suppose  that  the  analysis  Is  Incorrect. 
Suppose  that  China  does  then  move.  How  Is 
South  Vietnam  any  the  worse  off?  If  South 
Vietnam's  struggle  for  Independence  Is  fore- 
doomed by  great  power  considerations,  the 
sooner  South  Vietnam  finds  that  out  the 
better. 

If  Chinese  soldiers  are  needed  to  protect 
North  Vietnam  against  retaliation  from  those 
upon  whom  she  Is  aggressing,  let  that  fact 
stand  out.  The  South  Vietnamese  are  sup- 
posed to  endure  endless  aggression  .  .  .  be- 
cause they  are  forbidden  to  move  against  the 
source  of  that  aggression  .  .  .  because  China 
might  enter  the  war:  Why  not  find  out? 
How  will  they  be  worse  off? 

President  Nixon,  It  seems  to  me,  perfectly 
captured  the  realities  of  the  situation  when 
he  said  In  answer  to  a  question  on  Feb.  17,  "I 
would  not  speculate  on  what  South  Vietnam 
may  do  in  defense  of  Its  national  security. 
South  Vietnam  will  have  to  make  decisions 
with  regard  to  Its  ability  to  defend  Itself." 
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day  when  we  pause  in  our  legislative 
pursuits  to  pay  "A  Tribute  to  Quiet 
Courage." 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  or- 
ganization is  to  be  commended  for  the 
superlative  work  it  has  done  in  helping 
to  rehabilitate  those  who  have  been  dis- 
abled in  the  process  of  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  their  country. 

The  work  that  the  DAV  carries  on  is 
particularly  laudable,  because  it  shuns 
the  concept  of  charity  and  appeals  to 
the  self-reliance  of  the  disabled  vet- 
eran. It  operates  on  the  theme  of  "help- 
ing the  disabled  veteran  to  help  him- 
self." 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  spared  dis- 
ability have  much  to  learn  from  an  or- 
ganization like  the  DAV,  for  too  easily 
and  for  too  little  reason  we  become 
despondent  and  discouraged.  The  DAV 
offers  us  an  object  lesson,  for  this  orga- 
nization was  founded  in  the  dark  climate 
of  low  fimds  and  little  influence.  Still, 
the  founders  of  the  DAV,  themselves  dis- 
abled, persisted  and  ultimately  pre- 
vailed, carried  forward  by  a  "strong  will 
to  win"  and  driven  on  by  a  dynamic 
urge  to  help  their  disabled  brethren. 

The  vitaUty  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the 
organization  boasts  a  membership  of 
300,000.  This  striving  to  obtain  impres- 
sive organizational  strength  reminds  us 
of  what  the  writer  Arnold  Bennett  said 
on  the  subject  of  effort.  He  said: 

It  is  easier,  to  go  down  a  hlU  than  up, 
but  the  view  Is  from  the  top. 

And  that,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  story 
of  the  DAV. 
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DAV  DAY  IN  CONGRESS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
highly  fitting  and  proper  that  there  be 
a  Disabled  American  Veterans  Day  in 
Congress,  and  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues  on  this 


which  has  made  our  Nation  stronger  and 
the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

While  the  accomplishments  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  are  outstanding 
in  every  respect,  we  must  continue  to  see 
that  this  country's  obligations  to  all  serv- 
icemen— especially  those  disabled  in  the 
line  of  duty — are  fulfilled.  I  am  aware  of 
the  work  of  this  organization  and  I  pledge 
to  continue  working  in  behalf  of  their 
interest. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  was  or- 
ganized 50  years  ago  with  Uttle  funds  or 
influence,  but  this  certainly  did  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  those  foimders  who  re- 
solved to  be  the  champion  of  all  disabled 
veterans.  This  goal  they  have  accom- 
plished. 

My  sincere  congratulations  also  are 
extended  to  Disabled  American  Veterans 
for  its  national  effort  to  have  our  pris- 
oners of  war  treated  better.  We  must  do 
everything  within  our  means  to  see  that 
these  gallant  men  get  every  benefit  they 
have  coming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  highly  honored  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  Disabled  American  Veterans  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  these  men  who  have 
reached  this  milestone. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
DAY  IN  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TZNNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  QUILIiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  and  personal  sat- 
isfaction that  I  participate  in  this  spe- 
cial ceremony  to  commemorate  the  50 
years  of  service  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  to  this  country's  war  disabled. 

When  I  am  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  such  a  momentous  occasion 
as  this,  I  always  feel  humble,  for  I  am 
reminded  of  those  patriotic,  heroic  Amer- 
icans whose  selfless  service  and  supreme 
sacriflce  have  made  it  possible  for  all 
of  us  to  live  in  freedom. 

It  would  be  difficult.  Indeed,  to  meas- 
ure all  of  the  contributions  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  organization 
in  the  five  decades  of  its  history. 

But  a  fact  we  are  all  well  aware  of  is 
that  this  outstanding  group  has  given 
so  generously  of  its  time  to  assure  that 
all  disabled  veterans  receive  the  compas- 
sionate care  and  unselfish  service  they 
deserve  and  have  earned. 

Our  veterans  are  our  most  deserving 
citizens — we  owe  them  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude.  These  individuals  have  dem- 
onstrated the  courage  and  determination 


ONE  FEDERAL  SUBSIDY  THAT  HAS 
PRODUCED— WELFARE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Welfare  Department  frantically  an- 
nounces imprecedented  increases  In  the 
number  of  welfare  recipients,  now  being 
added  at  a  rate  of  approximately  3.4 
million  persons  per  year,  figures  on  the 
population  growth  and  Identification  of 
the  additions  to  the  rolls  provide  an 
interesting  analysis. 

The  greatest  increase  of  welfare  recip- 
ients is  in  the  category  of  ADC  or  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children.  For 
the  most  part  this  is  tax  money  going  to 
unwed  mothers  to  support  illegitimate 
children — federally  subsidized  immoral- 
ity and  illegitimacy. 

The  1970  census  figures  indicate  that 
the  Negro  population  has  increased  20 
percent  over  the  last  10  years  while  the 
white  population  increased  by  12  percent. 
If  this  is  the  equal  status  desired  by 
the  social  scientists,  that  is,  to  have  ra- 
cially balanced  population  of  black  to 
white,  all  taxpayers  must  agree  this  is 
one  Federal  subsidy  which  is  on  target. 
Contrary  to  the  fatalistic  philosophy 
advocated  by  the  population  explosion 
crowd,  the  welfare  growth  figures  would 
seem  but  to  reemphasize  a  crying  need 
for  the  teaching  of  morality  to  our  young 
and  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  ille- 
gitimacy laws  by  our  States. 

These  figures  could  well  be  interpreted 
to  show  with  dramatic  import  the  human 
cost  to  our  society  by  the  removal  of 
prayer  from  schools  and  replacement 
with  such  promiscuity  Inducing  innova- 
tions as  sex  education,  birth  control, 
sensitivity  training  and  abortion. 


March  Jt,  1971 


I  insert  several  news  clippings  in  the 
Record: 

(Prom  The  Evening  Star,  Mar.  3,  1971] 

U.S.    Welfas*    Enbollments    Soab — Record 
Jump  Poses   Thriat  to   '72   Budget 

(By  James  Welsh) 

The  Increase  in  public  welfare  rolls  ac- 
celerated through  the  fall  months  of  1970 
at  an  unprecedented  rate,  threatening  to 
drive  costs  at  least  $1.5  bllUon  above  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  1972  budget  estimates. 

November  figures,  now  beginning  to  cir- 
culate among  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  show  a  one- 
month  Increase,  from  October,  of  282,000 
recipients  in  the  category  of  Aid  to  PamlUes 
with  Dependent  Children. 

It  was  a  record  Jump,  40,000  higher  than 
the  September-to-October  increase. 

November  was  the  fourth  straight  month 
the  AFDC  rolls  climbed  by  more  than  200,000, 
bringing  the  nationwide  total  to  9.4  million 
men,  women  and  children. 

NOW    FANTASTIC 

"A  year  ago  we  thought  the  caseload  fig- 
ures were  Impressive,"  said  one  HEW  offllclal. 
"Now  they're  fastastlc.  They're  almost  ex- 
ponential." 

What  be  meant  was  this : 

Two  years  ago  the  AFDC  roUs  were  rising 
at  the  rate  of  1  million  annually.  Last  year. 
It  was  two  million  annually.  Now,  if  the  in- 
crease were  to  remain  steady  at  the  Octo- 
ber-November rate.  It  would  mean  an  an- 
nual rise  of  3.4  million  presons. 

Welfare  specialists  are  split  In  their  view 
of  whether  the  AFDC  caseload  Increase  will 
continue  to  accelerate. 

Those  among  the  It-can't-go-on-llke-this 
school  cite  the  fact  that  the  nation's  pool 
of  poor  people  is  limited.  The  poverty  pop- 
ulation Is  now  estimated  at  about  24  mil- 
lion persons. 

TOTAL   ON    WELFABE 

All  those  on  welfare — AFDC  recipients 
along  with  the  more  static  groups  of  aged, 
blind,  disabled  and  those  on  general  relief — 
totaled  13.5  million  as  of  November.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  argiunent  goes,  the  increase  In 
this  number  Is  bound  to  flatten  and  perhaps 
reach  a  peak. 

HEW  officials  also  point  to  the  November 
total  as  Inflated  because  of  an  extraordinary 
situation  In  Michigan.  There,  because  of 
the  auto  strike,  the  AFDC  relief  rolls  Jumped 
by  70,000  over  the  October  total.  Michigan's 
normal  monthly  Increase  is  closer  to  10,000. 

The  gloomier  analysis  is  based  In  part  on 
the  sharp  caseload  Increases  that  usually  oc- 
cur in  the  coldest  winter  months.  Some 
HEW  officials  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see 
the  December-through-March  figures  show 
monthly  Increases  of  800,000  and  more. 

On  top  of  that,  those  who  analyze  the 
welfare  scene  are  aware  that  caseload  levels 
have  consistently  outraced  all  predictions 
and  may  well  continue  to  do  so  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Already,  HEW  staffers  concede,  the  figures 
on  which  the  Nixon  1972  budget  was  based 
are  out  of  date.  This  means  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, states  and  localities  must  spend 
far  more  money  for  welfare  than  the  budget 
indicates. 

Published  five  weeks  ago,  the  budget  gave 
a  figure  of  9.1  million  AFDC  recipients  for 
the  1971  fiscal  year.  This  should  have  been 
the  total  reached  about  Deceml>er  1970,  mid- 
way through  the  current  fiscal  year. 

But  the  November  total,  just  determined, 
was  9.4  million,  and  the  total  for  Deecember 
1970  will  probably  run  to  9.6  or  9.7  mllUon. 

The  Nixon  budget  further  Included  an 
estimate  of  10.7  million  AFDC  recipients  for 
next  December,  midway  through  the  '72 
oudget  year. 
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At  the  rate  the  caseloads  were  rising  In 
November,  they  will  reach  that  10.7  million 
at  the  end  of  this  month  and  could  be  close 
to  13  million  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  budget's  estimate 
of  $5.3  billion  spending  on  AFDC  by  all  levels 
of  government  would  have  to  be  raised  by 
$1.5  billion. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  Is  obligated  to 
pay  55  percent  of  welfeire  spending. 

In  the  November  caseload  Increase,  Michi- 
gan led  the  way.  It  was  followed  by  Cali- 
fornia, with  an  increase  of  44,000  recipients. 

From  the  month  before,  five  states  showed 
slight  caseload  decreases — Idaho,  New  Mex- 
ico, North  Dakota,  Oklahoma  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. All  others  were  on  the  Increase. 

In  November,  the  District's  AFDC  caseload 
totaled  68,500,  up  2,000  from  October.  Mary- 
land's total  was  157,000,  up  2,900.  Virginia's 
was   114,000,  up  2,200. 
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FEDERAL  AID  TO  STATES— FISCAL 
YEAR  1970 


[From  The  Evening  Star,  March  3,  1971] 

Black  Population  Grows  8%  Faster  Than 
WHrrE 

(By  Philip  Shandler) 

The  rate  of  population  growth  for  Negroes 
in  this  country  was  almost  double  that  for 
whites  during  the  1960s,  according  to  figures 
obtained  In  the  1970  census. 

The  Negro  population  Increased  20  percent 
from  1960  to  1970,  whUe  the  white  population 
increased  12  percent,  according  to  the  figures 
released  today. 

The  Census  Bureau  said  Negroes  now  com- 
prise 11.2  percent  of  the  total  population — 
22.6  million  of  the  total  206  million — com- 
pared with  10.5  percent  In  1960 — when  the 
figure  was  18.8  million  of  180  million  total. 

The  data  also  reveal  faster  gains  for  blacks 
over  the  deeade  In  a  critical  area  of  life: 
Housing  with  basic  plumbing. 

Ten  years  ago,  40  percent  of  the  Negro 
families  were  without  a  flush  toilet  and  a 
hot-water  bathtub  or  shower  for  their  ex- 
clusive use.  Now  the  figure  has  dropped  to 
about  17  percent. 

FAMILIES   LESS   CROWDED 

As  a  whole,  the  nation's  housing  without 
such  basic  plumbing  has  dropped  from  35.4 
to  16.8  percent. 

Americans  as  a  whole  are  less  crowded,  too, 
the  bureau  said:  The  percentage  of  house- 
holds with  more  than  one  person  per  room 
has  dropped  from   11.5   to  8.2   percent. 

The  bureau  said  the  greatest  Increase  in 
black  population  has  been  in  the  West  and 
slowest  In  the  South — up  66.1  and  6.7  per- 
cent, respectively.  In  the  Northeast,  Negro 
population  has  grown  by  43.4  percent  and  In 
the  Northcentral  states  by  32.7  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  the  census  confirmed 
what  has  been  apparent  for  some  time:  The 
South,  through  an  Influx  largely  of  whites, 
has  experienced  Its  first  population  growth  in 
decades — up  about  a  half  million  m  10  years. 

PERCENTAGE   DECLINE 

The  proportion  of  the  nation's  Negro 
population  In  the  South  has  dropped  from  75 
percent  In  1940  to  60  percent  in  1960  to  53 
percent  today.  About  20  percent  now  live  in 
the  Northeast;  20  percent  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral states,  and  about  8  percent  in  the  West — 
all  of  these  up  a  percentage  point  or  two 
over  1960. 

Nonetheless,  the  ratio  of  blacks  to  whites 
in  the  South  is  still  about  what  it  was  a 
decade  ago;   one  out  of  five. 

In  the  Northeast,  9.6  percent,  almost  one 
out  of  10  residents,  are  black,  compared  with 
7  percent  10  years  ago.  In  the  North  Central 
area  and  the  West,  the  black  population  Is 
about  8  and  5  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, up  slightly  in  proportion  from  1960. 

The  Census  Bureau  credits  a  higher  birth 
rate  principally  for  the  Increase  In  the  black 
population. 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

OF   NSW  JXBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me  how  Government 
economists  can  forecast  future  tax  rates, 
deficits.  Interest  rates,  and  other  factors 
with  precision  but  seem  to  find  dlflSculty 
in  simply  giving  an  accounting  of  how 
Federal  funds  have  been  spent. 

Just  now,  the  Treasury  Department  is 
publishing  its  annual  summary  of  "Fed- 
eral Aid  to  States,"  covering  fiscal  year 
1970,  which  ended  last  June. 

After  more  than  8  months,  I  have 
finally  secured  a  handwritten  copy  of 
this  valuable  report.  And  though  the 
Treasury  warns  that  the  statistics  are 
subject  to  final  review  prior  to  release  in 
printed  form,  I  have  found  this  infor- 
mation most  interesting. 

I  note  with  Interest,  for  example,  that 
the  total  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pay- 
ments to  State  and  local  governments  in 
fiscal  year  1970  increased  by  nearly  $4 
billion  to  a  figure  of  $24,194,090,576. 

As  background  information  for  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  particularly  in  light 
of  our  consideration  of  the  various  pro- 
grams to  share  Federal  revenues  with 
State  and  local  governments,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  comparison  table  of  the  1969  and 
1970  fiscal  year  distribution  of  grants-in- 
aid. 

A  detailed  breakdovm  of  the  1969  fiscal 
year  grants-in-aid  payments  is  available 
in  the  Treasury  Department's  23 -page 
booklet  entitled  "Federal  Aid  to  States." 
I  am  advised  that  a  similar  booklet  to 
cover  1970  fiscal  year  grants  is  forth- 
coming soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  this  compari- 
son table  in  the  Concrbssionai.  Record 
at  this  point: 

FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  TOSTATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS- 
"GRANTS  IN  AID"  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  "  COM- 
PARED WITH  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


States,  territories,  etc. 


1969  totals 


1970  totals 


Alabama $419,206,670  $523.507  981 

Alaska 106,428.606  115,929  874 

Arizona 203,645,069  237.166,021 

Arkansas 244.448,118  274,849,307 

California 2,223,311,884  2.998,345,571 

Colorado 246,765,457  282,261.439 

Connecticut 263,274.304  295,488,191 

Delaware 42,065,122  51,110,807 

District  of  Columbii 251.359.316  405.240,860 

Ftorida 427,426,984  509,409.287 

Gwrgta 490.010.635  553,798,865 

Hawaii 92.434.865  123,581,986 

Idaho 85.783,697  95,290.069 

Illinois 897,118,517  950,808,806 

Indiana 319,621,377  362.223.807 

Iowa 223.364.041  244.345.307 

Kansas 184.629,500  231,656.571 

Kentucky 457,832.067  456,588,491 

Louisiana 472,280,579  526,971,861 

Maine 94.492,145  112,485,425 

Maryland 280,362.434  395,030,686 

Massachusetts 575,201,469  715,829,951 

Michljan 673,613.373  768.758,072 

Minnesota 367.216,687  407.361,699 

Mississippi 321,150.479  413,042,046 

Missouri 443,275,188  502,013,222 

Montana 114.674,734  135,491.316 

Nebraska 124,863,633  129.782.934 

Nevada 61,200,161  76,827,951 

New  Hampshire 60.477,224  72,187,892 

New  Jersey 502,286,446  619,739,332 
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Statu,  territories,  etc 


1969  totals 


1970  totals 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 


NewMoiico 189.182,«9  218,814,942 

New  York      2,047,620,188  2,365,629,042 

North  Carolina 440,912,542  507,067,589 

North  Dakota 75.675,486  87,724,591 

Ohio                      785,044,538  888,453,481 

OlilifiomaV.i; 376.399.547  403.759.349 

Oiegon  236.302.710  297.955.602 

Pennsylvania 989.561.853  1.343,171,041 

Rhode  Island 104.671.182  132.689.617 

South  Carolina 228,532.200  278,078,087 

South  Dakota 92.793.667  103.685,545 

Tennessee 393,452,421  487.031,456 

Texas            944.867,294  1,153,404,525 

Utah  '       134,471,925  173,846,992 

Vermont 7<  450. 846  ".105.186 

Virginia     370.223.461  465,682.360 

Wafhinjton 324.093.022  400.451.472 

West  Virginia 264.848.608  303,698.149 

Wisconsin 314.186,721  368,704.092 

Wyoming 84,085.583  83,493,080 

Puerto  ifico 309.454.580  305.526.747 

Virgin  Islands 27.991,650  50,069.958 

Other  terntories,  etc 59.804,319  66,572.985 

Adiustments  or  undis-  ,.  ...  »,. 

tributed  to  States 147,951.705  54,349,061 

Total  (1969) 20.287,399,318  -"--=1--^:-.^ 

Total  (1970) 24.194,090,579 


1  Subject  to  review  as  of  Mar.  3,  1971. 

Note:  Compiled  from  U.S.  Treasury  Department  statistics  by: 
U  S  Representative  Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr.  (2d,  New  Jersey), 
115  Cannon  House  OfTica  Butldin(.  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 

Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DISABLED  AMERICAN 
VETERANS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINKKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  50  years 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  organi- 
zation has  been  the  voice  and  the 
guardian  of  those  unfortunate  patriots 
who  carry  with  them  the  scars  and  dis- 
abilities of  their  service  to  their  country. 

The  DAV  has  been  the  conscience  of  us 
all,  urging  us  on,  showing  us  the  way  to 
ease  the  burden  of  those  who  have  given 
such  a  full  measure  of  their  devotion. 

Nothing  we  can  ever  do  or  say  can 
compensate  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation for  the  price  they  have  paid  for 
their  patriotism. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  proud  of  the  rec- 
ord of  progress  the  91st  Congress  has 
achieved  in  behalf  of  all  our  veterans. 

I  have  visited  oiu*  veterans  hospitals.  I 
have  heard  complaints  from  some  of  the 
hospitalized  veterans  about  the  food, 
about  the  service,  about  the  physical 
plant  or  some  other  aspect  of  their  care. 
I  have  never  heard  one  complaint  of  the 
cruel  turn  of  fate  which  left  him  dis- 
abled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sun  proud  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  Just  trib- 
ute to  this  grand  organization  as  it  ob- 
serves Its  50th  anniversary.  What  would 
we,  what  would  our  disabled  veterans 
have  done  without  It? 

My  fervent  wish  Is  that  the  DAV  never 
reaches  its  100th  anniversary,  that  we 
will  be  able  to  eliminate  the  reasons  for 
its  being,  that  we  will  have  no  more  dis- 
abled veterans,  cut  down  In  the  prime  of 
their  manhood,  that  war,  and  all  its  rav- 
ages will  be  eliminated  from  this  earth. 


OF    mrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in 
1969  when  student  unrest  was  sweeping 
the  Nation,  I  and  21  of  miy  colleagues 
here  in  the  House  decided  that  the  only 
way  we  were  going  to  xmderstand  the 
growing  upheaval  In  the  world  of  edu- 
cation was  to  get  out  of  oiu:  ivory  tower 
here  and  talk  face  to  face  with  the 
students. 

Splitting  up  into  four-  and  five-man 
teams,  we  spent  a  week  touring  more 
than  55  colleges  and  universities.  It  wsis 
a  most  rewarding  trip.  We  came  away 
with  a  far  deeper  understanding  of  stu- 
dent dissatisfaction  and  I  think  the  stu- 
dents had  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
so-called  establishment  point  of  view. 

The  key  to  the  whole  mission  was  com- 
mimications.  The  students  expressed 
surprise  and  shock  that  someone  would 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  talk  with 
them.  They  said  that  when  they  talked, 
no  one  listened  and  when  they  did 
listen,  no  one  heard.  I  think,  since  that 
time  a  lot  more  talking  has  taken  place 
and  much  has  been  done  to  bridge  the 
gap  of  misvmderstanding. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  take  great 
pride  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  unique  program  launched 
at  Ohio  University  in  Athens.  Ohio,  by 
a  young  man  who  resides  in  Olean,  N.Y., 
in  my  38th  District. 

The  young  man  is  Bruce  Tabtishneck, 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Tabash- 
neck.  of  Hillcrest  Avenue,  Olean.  A 
graduate  student  at  Ohio  University,  he 
has  been  conducting  what  he  aptly  calls 
a  college  "cop-ln"  program  to  establish 
better  relations  between  students  and 
the  police. 

Bruce  Is  to  be  highly  commended  for 
this  effort.  I  should  like  to  offer  my 
personal  acknowledgement  of  his  fine 
work  and  include  in  the  Record  a  re- 
cent news  clipping  from  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  which  spells  out  in  de- 
tail Just  how  successfully  the  program 
has  worked  in  creating  better  under- 
standing: 

OLBAN    STtJDMiT  AT   OHIO  U   HXLPS    BrICHTEK 

Cops'  Imacs 

Athens,  Ohio.— An  Olean.  N.Y..  graduate 
student  at  Ohio  University  here  la  one  of  the 
originators  of  a  campus  "Cop-ln"  program  de- 
signed to  reduce  potential  pressure  polnta 
and  conflict  between  students  and  police. 

He  Is  Bruce  Tabashneck,  22,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Tabashneck  of  Hillcrest  Ave., 
Olean.  He  Is  a  1966  graduate  of  Olean  High 
School,  received  his  bachelor's  degree  here 
last  June  and  now  Is  studying  history  on  a 
graduate  fellowship. 

Tabashneck  said  his  brainchild  was  bom 
last  year  "when  I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  on 
patrol  with  the  Athens  police.  I  had  a  rather 
negative  image  of  police  at  that  time.  I  was  a 
stereotype;  they  really  turned  me  off." 

Tabashneck  said  he  became  so  Interested 
that  he  wanted  to  And  out  more  about  police 
and  their  problems. 

"I  talked  with  some  policemen  and  got 
more  Interested,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  moving 
thing.  Because  as  a  person  I  saw  that  they 
had  similar  problems. 


"They  go  home  at  night  and  face  real  prob- 
lems like  anyone  else.  They  don't  go  home 
and  eat  nails." 

"The  'cop-ln'  Involves  both  the  Athens' 
Police  Dept.  and  the  40-man  campus  security 
force.  It  was  designed  to  bridge  the  'hoetlllty 
gap'  that  existed  between  students  and 
police." 

Students  who  participated  all  say  they 
have  benefitted.  The  police  oflBcers  who  par- 
ticipated— some  of  whom  were  reluctant  at 
first — are  now  enthusiastic. 

An  example  is  Mark  Toomey,  19,  a  fresh- 
man. He  was  ordered  Into  court  to  pay  a 
parking  ticket. 

"It  was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  In  a  police 
station  and  I  guess  I  felt  pretty  much  against 
police,"  he  said.  Since  his  court  appearance 
Toomey  has  changed  bis  attitude  toward 
police  and  credits  the  cop-ln  program  in 
which  about  200  Ohio  U.  students  have  par- 
ticipated. 

The  program  is  only  of  two  weeks  duration 
and  students  participate  voluntarily.  It  has 
the  support  of  the  university  which  provided 
a  faculty  adviser. 

Students  are  permitted  to  accompany  po- 
lice in  their  patrol  cars  as  they  make  their 
rounds.  Informal  discussions  are  held  on 
campus  where  students  and  police  "rap" 
about  feimily  life,  drugs  and  society. 

A  highlight  of  the  program  was  a  panel 
discussion  involving  police  from  other  cities. 
The  idea  was  to  give  students  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  how  police  function  across  the 
country. 

Participants  Included  New  York  City  Police 
Sgt.  David  Ourk,  who  recruits  prospects  on 
college  campuses  throughout  the  country, 
and  Donald  Riddle,  president  of  the  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Law  in  New  York 
City. 

Athens  Police  Chief  Fred  James  favors  a 
continuation  of  the  program.  Tabashneck 
said  the  program  may  be  conducted  next  year 
"since  a  lot  of  students  are  interested." 

"I'm  surprised  by  the  attitude  of  some  of 
our  officers,"  James  said.  "I  was  certain  he- 
fore  the  program  began  that  some  offlcers 
wotild  be  very  reluctant  to  go  along  with  it. 
"But  now  the  officers*  attitudes  have 
changed  right  along  with  the  thinking  of  the 
students.  I  don't  think  there  Is  the  hostility 
present  there  was  before  the  program." 

William  Kane,  assistant  campus  security 
director,  said  he  felt  the  program  provided 
some  "real  good  communication  between 
students  and  police. 

"The  kids  have  had  a  chance  for  the  first 
time  to  ask  even  personal  questions  such  as 
how  police  feel  about  students  and  what 
makes  offlcers  angry,"  Kane  said.  "And  the 
oflBcers  have  had  a  chance  to  communicate 
on  an  informal  basis  with  the  students." 


TIME  TO  CUT  OUR  LOSSES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OV   NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
folly  of  President  Nixon's  continued  reli- 
smce  on  Vietnamization  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  his  Indochina  policy  is  becoming 
increasingly  obvioiis.  A  recent  editorial 
in  the  Long  Island  Press  contains  a  bal- 
anced, thoughtful  commentary  on  the 
implications  of  Mr.  Nixon's  continued 
reliance  on  this  policy  to  extricate  us 
from  Southeast  Asia 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tnfi  To  Cut  Ottk  Losses 

President  NUon  discussed  the  state  of  the 
world  m  a  IW-page,  66,000-word  accounting 
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of  his  foreign  policy  Thursday,  but  there 
wasn't  a  single  mention  about  what  he  would 
do  if  the  cornerstone  of  his  Indochina  pol- 
icy  vietnamization — were  to  fall. 

Yet  the  ominous  reports  out  of  Laos  raise 
the  specter  of  Just  such  an  eventuality.  Al- 
though even  a  rout  In  Laos  would  not  mean 
the  destruction  of  Saigon's  military  capabil- 
ity, it  would  seriously  compromise  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  which  is  based  so  heavily  on  the 
performance  of  Saigon's  troops.  And  that, 
of  course,  is  the  trouble.  We  are  basing  our 
policy  not  only  on  how  the  South  Vietnamese 
perform,  but  also  on  what  Hanoi  does — when 
the  determining  factor  should  be  our  own 
national  interest. 

It  Is  easy  for  those  who,  echoing  the  Rus- 
sian line,  ignore  the  President's  very  real 
dilemma  and  explain  his  policy  as  "criminal." 
This  Is  nonsense.  As  the  President  sp>elled  out 
in  his  message,  we  do  have  very  real  Interests 
and  responsibilities  around  the  world.  We 
do  face  serious  threats  to  our  national  secu- 
rity from  the  Communist  competition  for 
control  of  the  world's  strategic  spots.  The 
question  is  whether  our  commitment  in  In- 
dochina is  worth  the  results,  strateg:ic  or 
otherwise.  This  is  the  question  with  which 
the  President  must  come  to  grips  In  so  doing, 
Vietnamization  becomes  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  shown  good  grace  and  good 
sense  in  reversing  himself  on  some  crucial 
domestic  questions,  such  as  going  over  to  an 
expansionary  budget  and  leaving  the  door 
open  to  wage  and  price  controls.  It  is  time 
for  him  now  to  re-examine  his  commitment 
to  Vietnamization  and  accept  the  dreary  fact 
that  he  has  no  good  choices  left  in  Indochina. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  unequivocal 
withdrawal  would  be  painful  and  dangerous, 
to  our  pride  and  our  world  political  and  stra- 
tegic Interests.  But  seeking  a  military  solu- 
tion, either  through  Vietnamization  or  any 
other  means,  entails  even  greater  pain  and 
danger. 

Responsible  leaders  in  both  parties  are  say- 
ing with  increasing  concern  and  insistency 
tJuit  it  13  time  for  the  President  to  accept  our 
mistakes,  cut  our  losses  and  take  the  less 
damaging  course. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ALASKA  RAILROAD  FARE  INCREASE 


FLUNKING  THE  COURSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  irrespon- 
sible, rambling  rhetoric  has  thus  far 
characterized  the  premature  presidential 
campaign  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  Perhaps  the  most  scurri- 
lous statement  made  by  the  former  his- 
tory professor  to  date  came  in  his  recent 
charge  that  the  U.S.  bombing  of  Indo- 
china is  "the  most  barbaric  act  com- 
mitted by  any  modem  state  since  the 
dtath  of  Adolf  Hitter."  Is  It  possible  that 
the  ex-don  has  forgotten  about  the  sense- 
less slaughter  of  civilians  In  Hungary 
and  Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet  troops? 
Or  the  needless  starvation  of  Biafran 
children?  Or  the  mass  murder  of  hun- 
dreds of  'thousands  in  Asia  by  the  Red 
Chinese?  Or  the  cruel  and  Inhumane 
treatment  of  the  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  in  Southeast  Asia?  If  Oeorge 
McGovERN  really  wants  to  be  a  serious 
contender  for  the  Presidency  In  1972,  he 
should  take  a  refresher  course  in  his 
former  academic  field. 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   AIABKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious 
problem  faces  the  people  of  Alaska.  The 
Alaska  Railroad  has  requested  a  rate  In- 
crease of  15  percent  and  if  the  increase 
were  to  be  granted,  it  would  total  almost 
25  percent  in  2^2  years. 

PresenUy  the  state  of  the  economy  in 
Alaska  Is  perlously  unstable  and  highly 
Inflationary.  The  rate  of  imemployment 
Is  higher  In  Alaska  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  President  has 
called  for  all  citizens  to  do  their  share  In 
curbing  rising  prices,  and  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  since  Alaska  Railroad  is  fed- 
erally owned  and  federally  operated, 
they  too,  must  do  their  share  of  curbing 
inflation. 

The  economy  of  my  State  depends  very 
heavily  upon  the  accessibility  of  the  rail- 
road to  Industry  and  business.  If  an  In- 
crease were  to  be  granted.  It  would  create 
an  unnecessary  and  burdensome  hard- 
ship upon  the  economy  of  the  State. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Alaska  has 
perceived  the  problems  of  a  rate  increase, 
and  they  have  taken  swift  and  decisive 
action  by  passing  a  Joint  resolution  re- 
questing a  permanent  suspension  of  the 
requested  rate  Increase.  I  believe  this  res- 
olution Is  Important  In  that  It  expresses 
the  will  of  the  Alaska  Legislature,  and  I, 
therefore,  wish  to  include  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

Joint  Resoltttion,  Alaska  State  Lecislatttiie 

Relating  to  the  proposed  freight  rate  increase 

proposed  by  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  Sea- 
Land  Incorporated 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  the  AlEiska  Railroad  and  Sea-Land 
Incorporated  recently  announced  a  15  per 
cent  freight  rate  hike;  and 

Whereas  Justification  for  such  a  rate  in- 
crease has  not  been  forthcoming  from  the 

Alaska  Railroad  or  Sea-Land  Incorporated; 
and 

Whereas  any  Increase  in  freight  rates  would 
only  add  to  the  spirallng  Inflation  in  Alaska 
and  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  Alaskan 
economy;  and 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  private  business,  labor  and  government 
all  act  prudently  in  an  effort  to  curb  infla- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission apF>ellate  "stispension  t>oard"  has 
suspended  the  price  increase  by  the  Alaska 
Railroad  for  a  period  of  seven  months,  thus 
effectively  suspending  Sea-Land's  proposed 
increase  in  rates  also; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Alaska  Legislature 
respectfully  requests  the  "suspenion  board" 
of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  to 
investigate  the  proposed  freight  rate  increase 
in  the  most  thorough  manner  possible  and  If 
the  railroad's  request  is  unjustifiable  or  un- 
reasonable in  any  respect,  the  Commission  is 
respectfully  requested  to  make  the  temporary 
suspension  permanent. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  John  H. 
Volpe,  Secretary,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion; the  Honorable  Virginia  Mae  Brown, 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
and  to  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens  and  the 
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Honorable  Mike  Gravel,  U.S.  Senators,  and 
the  Honorable  Nick  Beglcb,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
CongroBS. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARMANDO  M. 
RODRIGUEZ 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAuroufiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  society  places  great  empha- 
sis on  education.  Prom  the  time  a  child 
is  bom,  until  he  or  she  reaches  age  6, 
the  parents  teach  It  to  walk,  to  talk,  and 
some  basic  rudiments  of  life.  At  sige  6, 
the  parental  guidance  and  teaching  con- 
tinue, but  It  Is  8tipt>lemented  by  profes- 
sional teachers.  This  professional  tute- 
lage will  continue  until  the  person  be- 
comes a  young  adult,  and  In  some  cases, 
even  further. 

A  major  portion  of  our  success  as  a 
nation  is  due  to  those  individuals  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  helping 
their  fellow  man  learn  the  skills  and 
procedures  necessary  In  a  productive 
society. 

Armando  Rodriguez  Is  such  a  man. 
There  are  many  reasons  to  pay  tribute 
to  Armando  Rodriguez.  We  could  com- 
mend him  for  excelling  In  his  chosen 
profession — teaching.  We  could  say, 
here  is  a  man  who  knows  the  inside  of  a 
classroom,  who  knows  the  endless  nights 
of  preparing  for  class,  who  knows  the 
stress  involved  in  grading  papers,  who 
knows  the  inner  joy  of  helping  a  child 
discover  knowledge. 

We  could  applaud  Armando  Rodri- 
guez for  being  an  outstanding  teacher, 
but  there  are  more  reasons.  We  could 
say,  here  Is  a  man  who  knows  the  ad- 
ministrative side  of  education,  who 
knows  teachers  and  their  problems,  who 
knows  the  needs  of  educating  our  chil- 
dren— all  of  our  children. 

We  could  commend  Armando  Rod- 
riquez  for  being  an  exemplary  teacher 
and  administrator,  but  there  are  stUl 
more  reasons.  Here  is  a  leader  in  the 
community  and  in  the  Nation.  He  is  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Mexican- 
American  Anti-Defamation  Committee. 
He  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Urban  League  In  his  native  San  Diego. 
Mr.  Rodriquez  served  as  the  president  of 
the  San  Diego  Committee  for  Human 
Relations  Commission,  and  president  of 
the  Council  of  Exceptional  Children.  He 
was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Diego  Big  Brothers,  TB  Association,  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Christians  and 
Jews,  YMCA,  and  Neighborhood  House. 

Today,  we  commend  Armando  Rod- 
riquez for  being  a  teacher,  an  adminis- 
trator, a  leader,  and,  finally,  for  bring- 
ing these  talents  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. On  December  14,  1970,  Mr. 
Rodriquez  was  named  Assistant  Com- 
missioner for  Regional  Offices  Coordina- 
tion in  the  UjS.  Office  of  Education.  He 
now  holds  the  responsibility  for  the  op- 
eration of  10  regional  offices  throughout 
the  country. 
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I  feel  that  his  elevation  to  this  posi- 
tion is  well  deserved.  In  addition,  I  feel 
that  Mr.  Rodriquez,  being  the  highest 
ranldng  Mexican  American  in  the  Office 
of  Education,  will  be  an  effective  and 
articulate  voice  in  meeting  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  all  segments  of  a  multi- 
lingual, multicultural  society.  As  Cali- 
fornia Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Wilson  Riles  has  stated  about  Mr. 
Rodriquez  in  behalf  of  all  Calif ornians : 

We  know  at  first  hand  of  his  dedication 
to  children  and  his  commitment  to  equality 
or  educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  join  with  the  National  Task  Force  De 
La  Raza,  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Mexican  American  Education,  the 
National  Lulac,  the  National  GI  Forum, 
and  the  National  Mexican-American 
Anti-Defamation  Committee  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  servant  of 
the  public. 
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A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  RHODE 
ISLAND  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  TO 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  BHODE   ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  Rhode  Island  General  As- 
sembly. I  bring  the  following  resolution 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S.  55 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  amend 

the  guidelines  under  which  welfare  reim- 
bursements   are    made    available    to    the 

States 

Whereas,  The  national  economic  trends 
have  affected  the  labor  market  to  such  an 
extent  that  unemployment  figures  are  near 
crises  proportions;  and 

Whereas.  A  rise  In  unemployment  figures 
almost  proportionately  Is  reflected  In  rises  In 
the  numbers  who  have  to  turn  to  welfare 
for  their  sustenance;  and 

Whereas,  The  system  under  which  welfare 
Is  disbursed  is  antlqiiated  and  does  not  help 
recipients  back  to  fruitful  independence;  and 

Whereas,  The  states  who  disburse  welfare 
payments  are  shackled  from  making  inno- 
vative changes  by  the  guidelines  for  federal 
relmb\irsement;  and 

Whereas,  Congress,  realizing  the  dilemma 
of  the  entire  welfare  program  and  the  dim 
horizons  to  which  the  entire  system  Is 
headed,  should  rewrite  the  federal  provisions 
to  permit  the  states  Individually  to  direct  the 
welfare  programs  to  make  welfare  a  tempo- 
rary means  of  assistance  rather  than  a  way  of 
life  for  a  segment  of  our  society;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  serving  in  said 
congress  are  hereby  respectfully  requested 
by  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  to 
use  their  joint  efforts  to  propose  and  enact 
such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  i>ermlt  the 
states  Indivldxuklly  to  institute  dynamic  wel- 
fare reform  measures;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit,  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  serving  In  congress. 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
natural  environment  is  a  proper  and 
popular  concern  today,  and  a  good  deal 
of  that  concern  is  directed  to  our  forests. 
Arizona  can  boast  not  only  of  some  of 
the  most  magnificient  forests  in  the 
world  but  also  of  the  conception  of  the 
science  of  ecology.  In  the  January  1971 
issue  of  Arizona  Highways  magazine  Is 
a  story  by  David  W.  Toll,  entitled  '"Bris- 
tlecone  to  Saguaro"  which  is  outstanding 
in  its  full  treatment  of  what  must  be 
done  to  imderstand  and  protect  our 
forests. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
Bristlecone  to  Saguaho 
(By  David  W.  Toll) 

THK  STOBT  OF  ARIZONA'S  TREES  AND  FORESTS 
FBOU  mCBERLINE  TO  DESERT  FLOOR 

The  Arizona  desert  takes  hold  of  a  man's 
mind  and  shakes  it.  And  because  the  forest 
only  strikes  gently  at  his  memory  the  mind's 
eye  often  overlooks  it.  Yet  the  forests  of 
.Arizona  are  more  extensive  than  those  of 
Maine  and  Wisconsin  and  nearly  as  large  as 
Paul  Bunyan'8  Michigan  woods.  More  than 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  Arizona  landscapes 
are  forested;  some  twenty  million  acres  of 
wooded  land  representing  priceless  resources 
of  recreation,  timber,  grazing  lands.  Jobs  and, 
most  precious  of  all  In  this  arid  land,  water. 

Arizona's  forests  center  on  a  broad,  bold 
brushstroke  of  green  beginning  &t  the  New 
Mexico  border  In  the  White  Mountains  and 
curving  about  two  hundred  fifty  miles  north- 
westward along  the  course  of  the  MogoUon 
Rim  as  far  as  the  San  Francisco  volcanic 
field  near  Flagstaff  and  Williams.  There  the 
brush  was  raised  from  the  canvas  to  splash 
green  across  the  Kalbab  Plateau  on  the  north 
rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  drip  it  on  the 
Defiance  uplift  near  Arizona's  northeast 
corner  and  on  the  mountains  around  Pres- 
cott,  and  then  to  spatter  the  summits  of  the 
Cerbat  and  Hualapai  ranges  in  northwestern 
Arizona  and  the  Santa  Ritas,  the  Santa  Cata- 
linas,  the  Chlrlcahuas,  the  Dragoons  and 
other  mountain  ranges  In  the  southeast. 

Most  of  this  Inland  sea  of  green  Is  pine 
forest,  giving  away  at  its  high  elevations  to 
fir  and  spruce,  and  at  its  lower  edges  to 
broad  foothill  fringes  tufted  with  plnyon  and 
Juniper.  There  Is  marvelous  variety  to  Ari- 
zona's forests,  but  it  is  the  green-grizzled 
ponderosa  pine  fiowlng  along  the  length  of 
the  Mogollon  Rim  in  the  longest  unbroken 
stand  of  any  state  In  the  union  that  give  the 
wild  pagan  cathedral  of  Arizona's  upland 
forests  their  character. 

Mountains  rise  up  to  pierce  the  blanketing 
forest  In  only  two  places  in  Arizona:  at  the 
summits  of  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  and  at 
Baldy  Peak  In  the  White  Mountains.  There, 
in  the  top-moet  pinnacles  high  above  timber- 
line,  only  a  few  hardy  grasses  and  ground- 
hugging  shrubs  survive  the  freezing  temper- 
atures of  winter,  the  nine  month  burden  of 
the  snow-pcM;k  and  the  ceaseless  whipping  of 
the  winds.  Such  plants  as  do  survive  are 
bunched  In  sheltered  places,  and  sometimes 
develop  in  unexpected  ways  away  from  their 
C3uslns  on  other  high  summits  and  In  the 
Arctic  lowlands. 

Lichen  stains  the  slabbed  expanses  of 
stone  with  red  and  green,  brown  and  gold 
and  black,  but  the  soils  resulting  from  their 
microscopic  nlbblings  are  mostly  swept  away 
by  the  winds  or  washed  downslope  by  the 
melting  snows.  Only  pinches  of  It  lodge  In 


crevices,  and  only  there,  where  there  is  a 
mite  of  soil,  can  seeds  sprout  and  root  them- 
selves In  a  delicate  balance  between  too  little 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  too  much  exposure 
to  the  wind.  The  animal  life  Is  as  limited. 
Ermine  weasels  dart  about  among  the  rocks, 
and  mountain  sheep  spent  summers  here  be- 
fore they  were  hunted  out.  Golden  eagles 
thumped  their  heavy  wings  against  the  thin 
air  of  these  summits  to  heave  themselves  Into 
soaring  flight. 

Downslope  some  two  thousand  feet  from 
the  summit  of  San  Francisco  Mountain  the 
nearly  naked  stone  is  wrapped  around  by  the 
collar  of  the  flowing  forest  cape  that  trails 
out  east  to  New  Mexico :  a  frayed  and  thread- 
bare collar  of  gnarled  and  stunted  trees.  They 
are  Engelmann  spruce  and  brlstlecone  pine, 
tormented  victims  of  the  winds  and  frosts, 
some  so  blasted  by  the  elements  they  are 
beaten  fiat  against  the  earth. 

Farther  down  the  mountain  the  spruce 
grow  full  and  strong,  but  the  brlstlecone  pine 
grow  only  here  at  tlmberllne  and  In  a  few 
scattered  groves  downslope  where  conditions 
approximate  those  at  the  heights.  Ice-grained 
winter  winds  have  scoured  them  of  bark  and 
twisted  their  burly  trunks  like  hawsers.  Their 
frayed  and  br&mbled  limbs,  upstretched  In 
frozen  homage  to  the  sky,  have  been  fore- 
shortened by  centuries  or  brief  summers. 
Tlielr  roots  press  with  sullen  desperation  into 
the  shivered  stone,  and  by  the  looks  of  them 
they  have  only  the  most  tenuous  grip  on 
life.  Yet  the  brlstlecone  pine  Is  the  oldest 
living  thing  on  earth. 

Not  the  trees  growing  at  tlmberllne  on  the 
San  Francisco  Peaks;  these  are  relative 
babies,  seeds  that  took  root  during  the  reign 
of  Sven  Forked-Beard  in  Denmark  and  Ethel- 
red  the  Unready  in  England  a  thousand  years 
ago.  It  is  in  the  White  Mountains  straddling 
the  Nevada-California  border  that  the 
brlstlecone  achieves  its  greatest  age.  There 
the  patriarch  trees  sprouted  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  five  times  and  more  the  age  of  the 
trees  in  Arizona.  The  Laboratory  of  Tree 
Ring  Research  of  the  University  of  Arizona 
has  verified  that  brlstlecone  pines  attain  ages 
of  more  than  4,500  years,  or  more  than  1,000 
years  older  than  the  better  known  giant 
Sequoias  ( Sequoia  gigantea ) . 

Rarely  do  brlstlecones  grow  to  heights  of 
more  than  forty  feet,  and  their  average  is 
scarcely  half  that.  Their  small  size,  small 
numbers,  slow  growth.  Inaccessibility  and 
contorted  shape  has  exempted  them  from 
commercial  use.  Forest  scientists  have  quite 
enough  on  their  plates  already  with  the  im- 
mense and  immediate  problems  posed  by 
more  common  forest  trees  to  devote  much 
more  than  a  passing  glance  of  curiosity  to 
the  brlstlecone  as  yet.  The  brlstlecone  Is 
extremely  useful  In  extending  back  the  lim- 
its of  tree-ring  dating,  but  so  far  there  are 
only  theories  to  explain  the  tree's  longevity. 
One  of  them  suggests  that  the  relatively  high 
resin  content  is  the  key  to  survival.  Another 
proposes  that  the  small  stands  of  brlstle- 
cone pines  on  western  mountain  summits  are 
only  remnants  of  whole  forests  that 
flourished  during  the  colder  climates  accom- 
panying the  Ice  Ages.  But  other  trees  and 
plant  life  found  at  or  near  tlmberllne  in  the 
San  PYanclsco  Mountain  summits  are  also 
found  In  profusion  at  more  northerly  lati- 
tudes, and  the  brlstlecone  pine  Is  not. 

Tlmberllne  does  not  collar  the  mountain 
evenly  around;  It  Is  higher  at  the  back  of 
the  neck  on  the  south  and  the  west  where  the 
sun's  rays  strike  the  mountainside  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  lower  in  the  east, 
where  the  sunlight  strikes  early  and  briefly, 
and  the  north  where  It  touches  the  mountain 
only  a  little  before  stinset  if  It  touches  there 
at  all.  Thus,  on  San  Francisco  Mountain  tlm- 
berllne occurs  at  about  10.700  feet  on  the 
northeast  slope  and  at  about  11,500  on  the 
southwest.  Below  tlmberllne  the  forest  sweeps 
away  in  every  direction,  a  province  of  dims 
and  deeps  and  vast  expanses  like  a  sea.  And 
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like  a  sea,  the  forest  is  never  still,  always  in 
the  midst  of  imperceptible  motion. 

The  brlstlecone  pines  thin  out  and  vanish 
Immediately  below  tlmberllne.  The  Engel- 
mann spruce  straighten  up  and  become  full- 
bodied,  robust  trees,  growing  In  dense  stands 
as  low  as  8.600  feet  on  the  northeast  slope 
of  the  mountain  and  to  about  9.200  feet  on 
the  southwest.  They  are  large  trees,  reaching 
up  eighty  feet  and  more,  with  trunks  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  spreading  branches 
that  droop  slightly  toward  the  ground  as 
they  taper  toward  the  conlcel  crown  of  the 
tree.  Corkbark  flr,  a  close  coxisln  distin- 
guished by  a  thin  layer  of  smooth,  spongy 
bark.  Is  a  near  neighbor  In  the  high  forests. 
In  the  White  Mountains  the  mature  cork- 
bark  firs  are  among  the  largest  In  the  world. 

Douglas  fir  rise  up  to  mingle  In  the  lowest 
reaches  of  the  Engelmann  spruc«  belt.  The 
Douglas  flr  Is  the  largest  tree  native  to  Ari- 
zona, growing  at  maturity  to  heights  of  from 
100  to  150  feet  and  occasionally  approaching 
200  feet.  The  crown  of  the  tree  Is  open  and 
broadly  conical,  the  trunk  from  three  to  six 
feet  in  diameter  near  the  base,  and  the 
branches,  dripping  with  blue-green  needles, 
sag  gently  below  the  horizontal.  It  Is  the  most 
Important  timber  tree  In  the  United  States, 
though  In  Arizona  It  accounts  for  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  cut  because  It  grows 
only  In  the  heights  above  the  far  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  easily  accessible  ponderosa 
pine  forests.  Lumber  pine  and  white  flr  are 
commonly  found  In  the  forest  belt  dominated 
by  the  Douglas  flr.  As  recently  as  twenty 
years  ago  the  white  fir  was  considered  a 
weed  tree  by  loggers  who  are  now  glad  to  har- 
vest them  as  timber.  On  the  San  Francisco 
peaks  the  Douglas  flr  forest  descends  to  about 
7,200  feet  on  the  north  and  east  and  to  about 
8,200  feet  on  the  south  and  west  exposures. 

These  forest  belts  can  be  far  more  clearly 
marked  out  here,  on  paper,  than  on  the 
mountainside.  There  they  blend  almost  Im- 
perceptibly into  one  another.  Influenced  by  a 
variety  of  elements  Including  quite  local 
climate  conditions — microclimates,  they  are 
called — which  often  lead  to  pronounced 
contradictions  of  the  general  rules.  Because 
they  Intermix,  and  because  of  the  economics 
of  forest  management  and  timber  harvest, 
the  forest  from  tlmberllne  to  the  lower  lim- 
its of  the  Douglas  flr  is  considered  as  a  unit. 
Eight  trees  occur  In  this  forest,  seven  of 
them  conifers.  A  ninth  tree,  the  Gambel  oak. 
Is  also  found  In  the  high  forests,  but  since 
It  seldom  occurs  as  a  part  of  the  forest's 
crown  canopy  It  Is  considered  a  shrub  by 
foresters.  The  enveloping  cloak  of  the  mixed 
conifer  forest  Is  patched  here  and  there  by 
thick  stands  of  aspen,  their  white  trunks 
like  the  slender  legs  of  schoolgirls,  their 
bright,  trembling  broad  leaves  a  vivacious 
contrast  to  the  grave  and  moody  expanses 
of  the  conifers. 

The  presence  of  the  aspens  provides  more 
than  a  bright  note  of  color  in  the  forest 
depths.  It  is  visible  evidence  of  the  imper- 
ceptibly slow,  straining  struggle  for  sur- 
vival waged  everywhere  In  the  forest.  For 
aspens  grow  only  where  disaster  has  over- 
taken the  spruce  and  the  flr  and  the  pine. 

UsuaUy  that  disaster  Is  fire,  for  there 
are  few  places  In  the  world  where  lightning 
strikes  the  forest  more  often  than  in  the 
mountains  along  the  Mogollon  Rim.  And 
when  It  strikes,  an  incandescent  wand  flash- 
ing down  from  the  storm-boiled  sky  to  tap 
a  forest  patriarch  shouldering  up  above  the 
wind-thrummed  thunderharp  of  the  forest 
and  make  a  torch  of  it,  the  flre  spreads  and 
burns  holes  in  the  tight  weave  of  the  forest 
cloak.  For  the  UUest  trees  are  old  and  stale 
and  dry,  senile  giants  held  unsteadily  up- 
right by  the  feeble,  rotting  remnants  of  once 
powerful  roots. 

Into  the  clearing  burned  bare  In  the  for- 
Mt.  seeds  fall  as  they  faU  everywhere.  And 
because  there  Is  no  crown  canopy  to  filter 
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sunlight  as  there  is  elsewhere,  the  seeds  in 
the  clearing  receive  the  full  force  of  the  sun. 
Spruce  and  flr  cannot  tolerate  sunlight  In 
such  intensity;  they  prosper  in  shadowed 
soil.  So  grasses  take  root  Instead,  and  a^>en. 

Not  from  seeds,  these  aspens,  but  from 
suckers  reaching  up  for  sunlight  from  the 
far-spiread,  hungry  roots  of  mature  trees 
established  nearby.  These  sprouts,  taking  the 
ftUl  benefit  of  the  direct  sunlight  and  the 
root  system  of  the  parent  tree,  grow  more 
rapidly  and  sxirely  than  the  competing 
plants  taking  root  In  the  clearing.  During 
the  first  decade  following  the  flre  the  aspen 
saplings  grow  in  dense  sibling  stands  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  foot  a  year. 

But  as  they  grow  their  canopy  of  leafy 
branches  spreads  shade  over  the  clearing. 
The  conifers  revive  under  the  vunlH«lla 
spread  by  the  youthful  aspens.  Seedlings, 
protected  now  against  the  direct  beat  of  the 
sun,  accelerate  their  growth,  and  It  Is  only 
a  matter  of  time — perhaps  150  years — until 
they  overtake  the  aspens  and  pierce  the  can- 
opy of  leaves  and  branches  from  below. 
When  tills  happens  the  aspens  are  deprived 
of  the  direct  sunlight  they  require.  And  as 
more  and  more  conifers  overtop  them  higher 
and  higher,  the  aspens  die.  Thus  the  fire- 
wound  m  the  forest  is  once  again  healed 
over  with  an  uninterrupted  growth  of  con- 
ifers. 

This  silent  battle  for  dominance  occurs 
everywhere  within  the  forest,  but  few  cat- 
alysts are  so  dramatic  and  Immediate  in  their 
effect  as  fire,  and  few  competitions  so 
clearly  recognizable  as  the  aspen's  doomed 
race  toward  the  sun. 

Fire  is  only  one  of  the  ways  In  which  na- 
ture affects  the  complexion  of  the  forests. 
Winds,  Insects  and  disease  also  take  a  bar- 
vest.  Engelmann  spruce,  for  example,  are 
normally  able  to  withstand  the  attack  of  berk 
beetles.  The  tree's  resin  Is  plentiful  enough 
and  gummy  enough  to  encase  the  voracious 
larvae  and  kill  them;  only  ailing  or  aged  trees 
are  normally  their  victims.  But  in  the  after- 
math of  storms  when  large  numbers  of  trees 
have  been  uprooted  and  flung  to  the  ground, 
the  larvae  thrive  in  the  wind-tossed  and  un- 
resisting trees.  Many  more  larvae  than  usual 
become  mature  beetles.  As  the  new  adult 
population  emerges,  It  Infests  the  nearby 
healthy  trees  with  larvae  in  such  numbers 
that  natural  resistance  Is  overcome.  Healthy 
trees  can  be  girdled  and  killed  within  a  few 
months.  Inexorably  the  plague  of  beetles 
spreads  through  the  forest,  devastating  the 
spruce  over  thousands  of  acres  and  trans- 
forming them  to  grey,  lifeless  poles  which 
may  stand  erect  like  ghosts — or  like  lightning 
rods — for  decades. 

Deprived  of  nourishment  at  last  by  their 
own  success,  the  spruce  bark  beetles  recede 
In  number.  Seedlings,  released  from  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  overtopping  forest,  yet  still 
shielded  by  their  dead  spires,  and  by  Im- 
mune species  nearby,  from  too  much  direct 
sunlight,  take  root  in  the  close-grained  velvet 
of  the  forest  floor  and  grow  rapidly.  Flr  and 
spruce  grow  together,  with  the  flrs  at  first 
dominating  the  regenerating  forest.  But  as 
the  seedlings  mature  another  insect  pest, 
the  western  balsam  bark  beetle,  increases  in 
number  and  impact,  preying  on  the  young 
firs  and  leaving  the  spruce  to  emerge  again 
as  the  dominant  tree  In  the  forest,  as  they 
had  Ijeen  before  the  winds.  This  cycle  of  re- 
cession and  Increase  Is  re-enacted  over  and 
over  again  In  the  mixed  conifer  forests  of 
Arizona,  varying  In  detail  according  to  the 
myriad  other  elements  that  affect  the  forest. 

One  of  these  forest-affecting  elements  is 
now  actively  Interfering  with  the  beetle 
plague:  man. 

State  and  Federal  agencies  working  with 
private  lumber  industries  believe  that  the 
beetle  plague  will  soon  be  reduced  to  minimal 
statistics. 

Much  of  the  Engelmann  spruce  within  the 
Fort  Apache  Indian  Reservation  forests  has 
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recently  come  under  heavy  attack  from  the 
spruce  bark  beeUes;  In  1960  three  times  as 
many  trees  were  killed  by  their  attentions  as 
in  1968.  And  because  their  attack  can  be  so 
destructive — 4.6  bllUon  board  feet  of  timber 
trees  six  feet  and  greater  In  trunk  diameter 
were  killed  by  a  similar  infestation  in  Colo- 
rado recently — a  strong  effort  to  counter-act 
the  threat  they  poee  to  tribal  timber  reserves 
is  being  made. 

Entomologists  have  discovered  that  the 
bark  beetle  has  a  characteristic  two-year  life 
cycle.  Each  July  hordes  of  the  bugs  fly  from 
the  raddled  trees  they  have  Infested  during 
the  previous  two  years,  and  attach  them- 
selves to  the  nearest  weakest  tree  they  can 
locate.  They  then  drill  their  way  beneath  the 
bark  of  these  trees  to  lay  their  eggs,  and  the 
larvae  destroy  the  tree  by  girdling.  Adult 
beetles  can  fly  as  far  as  half  a  mile  through 
the  forest  in  search  of  easy  prey. 

Tribal  foresters  are  now  locating  the  In- 
fested trees  by  means  of  ground  surveys  and 
infra-red  aerial  photography.  The  latter 
technique  Is  a  recently  devised  method  of 
taking  photographs,  not  of  the  trees  them- 
selves but  of  their  beat  emissions:  beetle- 
infested  spruces  are  a  few  degrees  warmer 
than  their  neighbors — precisely  as  If  they 
are  running  a  temperature.  This  is  because 
the  transpiration  rate  of  an  infested  tree  is 
slowed,  and  less  heat-bearing  moisture  Is  dis- 
sipated at  the  needles. 

Once  the  ailing  trees  have  been  located, 
two  methods  of  treatment  are  available.  One 
is  to  log  trees  in  the  infested  areas  before  the 
heavy  beetle  migrations  of  July,  and  to  leave 
the  felled  logs  on  the  ground.  These  trees 
are  the  nearest,  weakest  trees  the  beetles 
prefer,  and  the  emerging  beetles  Infest  them 
heavily  Just  as  they  do  wind-felled  trees  un- 
der natural  conditions.  Once  the  logs  are 
bored  and  the  larva  deposited  beneath  the 
bark,  they  are  dragged  out  of  the  forest.  The 
heavy  beetle  flight  observed  In  1969  will  be 
treated  with  trap  logs  when  they  emerge 
again  In  JtUy  of  1971. 

The  alternative  method  of  treatment  Is  to 
Introduce  arsenic  beneath  the  bark  of  an  in- 
fested tree  during  the  seasons  of  heavy 
transpiration.  The  natural  metabolism  of  the 
tree  in  pulling  moisture  from  roots  to  crown 
brings  the  arsenic  with  It.  The  larvae  are 
killed  as  the  poison  reaches  them.  The  tree 
dies  as  well,  but  It  Is  doomed  anyway,  and 
the  use  of  poison  allows  Its  neighbors  to  sur- 
vive. 

UntU  the  sudden  Increase  in  lumber  re- 
quirements during  World  War  n  there  was 
relatively  little  logging  done  In  the  mixed 
conifer  forests  of  Arizona,  and  consequently 
relatively  little  empirical  data  has  been  col- 
lected about  the  specific  management  re- 
quirements of  the  region.  What  active  forest 
management  was  attempted  was  directed 
largely  toward  timber  production.  And  while 
increasing  demand  has  made  these  high 
country  forests  an  ever  more  desirable  source 
of  timber,  other  considerations  are  also 
emerging.  Water  yield,  recreation,  livestock 
grazing — all  these  uses  of  the  forest  prompt 
the  use  of  logging  techniques  that  may  be 
less  productive  when  measured  In  terms  of 
board  feet  of  timber  alone,  but  which  are 
compatible  with  the  concept  of  multiple  use. 

In  Arizona  many  of  these  techniques  were 
pioneered  In  the  great  ponderosa  pine  forests 
that  occupy  the  next  stratum  of  elevation 
below  the  mixed  conlfler  belt.  On  San  Fran- 
cisco Mountain  the  upper  limits  of  the  pon- 
derosa pine  are  at  about  7,200  feet  on  the 
north  and  east  exposures  and  at  about  8,200 
feet  on  the  south  and  west. 

The  ponderosa  pine  Is  second  only  to  the 
Douglas  flr  In  total  stand  among  all  tree 
species  In  the  United  States  and  Is  a  charac- 
teristic forest  tree  in  every  western  state.  In 
Arizona  It  Is  found  In  the  higher  elevations 
of  every  section  of  the  state  except  to  central 
and  southwestern,  and  In  the  mountains  of 
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the  southeastern  corner  of  the  state  It  shares 
the  summits  with  Apache  pine  and  Chlhvia- 
hua  pine. 

The  ponderosa  pine  commonly  grows  to 
heights  of  from  80  to  195  feet  In  Arizona, 
only  occasionally  reaching  160  feet.  It  ma- 
tures at  about  250  years  and  survives  at 
maturity  for  another  350,  though  the  Arizona 
trees  are  somewhat  shorter-lived,  on  the 
average,  than  those  of  the  Pacific  northwest. 
Rare  specimens  have  been  found  which  can 
be  dated  back  a  thovisand  years  by  tree  ring 
count,  but  none  so  old  have  yet  been  fo\ind 
in  Arizona. 

The  ponderosa  pine  Is  a  little  like  the  old- 
time  Arizona  frontiersman  in  appearance: 
tall  and  straight,  but  a  little  raggedy  at  the 
ellKrws  and  faring  best  when  separated  some- 
what from  Its  nearest  neighbor.  Like  the  Ari- 
zona pioneer — and  unlike  most  commercially 
valuable  conifers — ^the  ponderosa  pine  can 
tolerate  relatively  high  temperatures  and  rel- 
atively low  amounts  of  precipitation.  As  a 
result  it  U  the  lowaet-growlng  of  all  Arizona 
timber  trees,  extending  down  to  about  six 
thousand  feet  on  the  north  and  east  slopes  of 
the  San  Francisco  peaks  and  to  about  seven 
thousand  feet  In  more  sun-exposed  locations. 

The  ponderosa  pine  has  both  a  vertical  tap 
root  and  a  well -developed  and  uniform  hori- 
Bontal  branch  root  system.  This  Is  one  of  the 
critical  factors  In  fostering  Its  growth  In 
hot,  dry  locations,  for  It  permits  the  efficient 
absorption  of  ground  moisture  when  it  is 
plentiful  in  the  soil,  yet  prevents  sucking  the 
soil  rapidly  dry  when  it  is  scarce.  In  seasons 
of  drought  the  ponderosa  pine  can  drastically 
curtail  Its  transpiration  rate  so  that  moisture 
gathered  In  at  the  roots  is  not  given  off  so 
rapidly  at  the  needles  but  held  longer  In  the 
tree. 

Yet  the  ponderosa  pine  is  classified  as  an 
Intolerant  species:  that  is,  it  requires  certain 
quite  specific  conditions  in  which  to  prosper. 
For  example,  seedlings  must  have  at  least 
fifty  per  cent  shade  but  less  than  sUty-seven 
per  cent.  If  they  receive  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  sunlight  they  cannot  withstand  the 
crushing  weight  of  the  winter  snowpack  to 
which  they  are  also  exposed.  It  preasea  their 
Umber,  flngerllng  trunks  flat  against  the 
earth  winter  after  winter,  maiming  them 
until  they  succumb.  More  than  sixty-seven 
per  cent  shade  and  they  grow  nmty.  if  they 
grow  at  all,  and  usually  die  within  a  decade 
after  taking  root.  Other  elements,  too,  affect 
the  seedling's  proepecte  for  healthy  develop- 
ment: precipitation  within  certain  limits  and 
at  the  proper  season,  temperatures,  soil  con- 
ditions and  the  depredations  of  wildlife  and 
g;raztng  stock. 

Soil  conditions  play  a  more  Important  part 
In  forest  life  than  is  generally  recognized,  es- 
pecially at  lower  elevations  where  tempera- 
ture are  higher  and  ground  mctsture  evap- 
oration becomes  an  increasingly  critical 
factor.  Where  soils  are  heavy,  as  those  with  a 
high  clay  content,  trees  are  usually  spaced 
wider  apart  because  molsttire  Is  not  readily 
absorbed  for  retention  by  these  soils,  and 
because  root  penetration  by  seedlings  is  more 
difficult.  Where  heavy  soils  occur  in  combi- 
nation with  other  unfavorable  clrciunstances 
the  forest  trees  may  be  unable  to  establish 
themselves  at  all.  Thus  a  mountain  meadow, 
enclosed  within  a  dense  forest,  lush  with 
grasses  but  bare  of  trees,  or  a  grove  of  a 
"foreign"  6p>eclee  like  an  island  In  the  sea  of 
dominant  trees.  Where  there  are  sandy  or 
graveled  soils  ponderosa  pine  will  flourish  as 
low  as  5,600  feet,  for  the  seedling  roots  can 
penetrate  as  easily  as  the  moisture  that 
percolates  through  them.  Even  a  relatively 
infertile  soil  can  be  beneficial  to  the  young 
trees  by  preventing  establishment  of  com- 
peting plant  life. 

Explorers  who  left  behind  them  the  earliest 
written  accounts  of  the  ponderosa  pine  for- 
ests of  Arizona  consistently  mention  their 
open  character.  The  honey  brown  carpet  of 
needles  pierced  by  grasses  and  the  absence 
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of  underbrush  prompted  many  of  them  to 
compare  the  virgin  ponderosa  forests  to  care- 
fully tended  parks.  In  the  ISSO's  cattle  were 
brought  Into  the  pcmderoea  forests  to  graze 
the  open  stands. 

But  In  1019  two  elements  In  the  forest's 
life  combined  to  reduce  Its  value  to  live- 
stock. One  was  a  prime  crop  of  conifer  seed- 
lings spurred  by  a  record  number  of  cones 
and  seeds  produced,  and  by  a  warm,  wet 
spring.  Temperatures  in  the  ponderosa  forest 
averaged  six  degrees  warmer  than  usual  that 
year,  and  three  and  a  half  inches  of  rain  fell 
In  May  alone.  These  favorable  circumstances, 
coupled  with  the  inevitable  overgrazing  that 
reduced  competition  to  the  seedlings  on  the 
forest  floor,  resulted  in  the  largest  ponderosa 
pln«  crop  in  history. 

The  other  element  was  the  increasingly 
■uoceesful  suppreeslon  of  forest  fires. 

The  coosequence  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  imderbrush  within  the  forest,  and 
thick  stands  of  doghalr  pine.  These  last  are 
slender  trees  growing  so  close  together  that 
they  never  achieve  anything  like  mature 
growth.  A  fifty  year  old  tree  is  frequently  no 
bigger  around  than  a  baby's  arm  In  these 
stands.  They  create  effective  barricades  to 
browsing  cattle,  and  not  only  are  they  use- 
less as  timber,  they  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  trees  that  will  be.  And  they  repre- 
sent a  severe  fire  hazard. 

That  particular  irony — that  the  suppres- 
sion of  forest  fires  has  created  an  Increased 
fire  danger — appears  to  be  losing  some  of  its 
sting  with  the  Introduction  of  prescribed 
burning  as  a  forest  management  technique. 

It  is  at  least  a  little  mind-boggling,  after 
all  we  have  heard  from  Smokey  the  Bear,  to 
consider  the  sight  of  dedicated  foresters  set- 
ting fire  to  the  forest.  But  the  contradiction 
is  only  an  apparent  one;  It  Is  not  real. 

Hie  theory  behind  {prescribed  burning  Is 
that  fire  is  a  natural  part  of  the  forest  en- 
vironment and  has  performed  a  part  In  cre- 
ating it.  The  suppreeslon  of  fire  In  the  forest 
has  resulted  In  obvious  benefits  to  man's  use 
of  the  forest,  but  It  has  also  led  to  unfortu- 
nate changes  in  the  forest  complexion  of 
which  the  doghalr  pine  thickets  are  a  good 
example.  They  are  a  detriment  to  timber 
production  and  an  enormous  fire  hazard 
which  would  not  have  come  into  existence 
had  the  natural  grass  firee  not  been  extin- 
guished. Those  grass  fires  were  of  relatively 
little  consequence  compared  to  the  holo- 
causts that  reeult  when  half  a  century's  ac- 
cumulation of  brush  blazes  up. 

Because  of  thick  bark  and  high  branching, 
the  ponderosa  pine  is  highly  flre-reslstant. 
especially  when  the  fire  is  confined  to  the 
forest  floor.  But  when  doghalr  thickets  go 
up  in  flames,  the  ponderosa  pine  is  threat- 
ened in  its  higher  branches  and  in  Its  crown. 
Thus  removal  of  the  tmderbrush  constitutes 
removal  of  the  greatest  flre  danger  In  the 
forest.  And  the  best  way  to  remove  the  fuel 
accumulated  beneath  the  trees  Is  to  bum  it. 

Not  by  tossing  a  cigaret  out  the  car  win- 
dow, not  by  building  a  campflre  in  a  clump 
of  chaptarral,  but  by  waiting  until  autimm 
nights  are  still  and  frosty  and  then  assem- 
bling a  ready  crew  of  firefighters  and  equip- 
ment and  creating  a  small,  controllable  fire 
beneath  the  trees.  The  crews  guide  the  flre, 
pressing  it  back  where  it  shows  signs  of 
ambition,  holding  it  to  the  }ob  of  clearing 
the  brush.  It  Is  a  technique  pioneered  on 
the  Port  Apache  Reservation  by  tribal  for- 
esters, and  its  results  are  easily  visible  at 
Indian  Pine  along  the  reservation  boimdary : 
in  the  reservation  forests  to  the  south  there 
is  relatively  Uttle  brush.  Off  the  reservation 
the  accumulated  fuels  are  piled  up  like  jack- 
straws.  Since  1965  more  than  300,000  acres 
of  forest  within  the  reservation  have  been 
treated  with  prescribed  burning;  there  has 
never  been  a  major  flre  anywhere  prescribed 
burning  has  been  administered. 

But  there  are  difBcultles  with  this  tech- 
nique. One— though  thla  la  not  an  over- 
whelming difficulty — is  that  flre  in  the  forest 
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confllcta  with  the  forester's  traditional  stance 
and  orientation.  Another  that  looms  larger 
with  every  passing  day  Is  the  question  of  air 
pollution:  forest  flres,  even  gtound-hugging 
brush  flres,  produce  immense  quantities  of 
smoke.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all 
at  the  present  time  is  that  of  funds.  "No 
one  ever  complains  ahout  spending  huge 
quantities  of  money  to  put  out  a  forest  fire," 
one  forest  ranger  told  me  recently,  "but  ask 
for  a  budget  to  prevent  forest  fires  in  the 
first  place  and  you  get  yawns  from  some 
and  screams  from  others." 

There  Is  another  large-scale  effect  of  suc- 
ceaeful  flje-prevention  within  the  forest.  You 
can  see  it  along  Arizona  Highway  73  be- 
tween Indian  Pine  and  Sprlngervllle,  where 
most  of  the  White  Mountain  hillsides  along 
the  road  are  within  the  ponderosa  pine  for- 
est belt.  Beneath  the  pines  the  forest  flx>or 
Is  now  t>elng  pierced  by  Douglas  fir  and  spruce 
seedlings.  These  youn^  trees  would  have  been 
killed  by  fire  under  natural  conditions,  leav- 
ing the  region  to  the  domination  of  the  more 
resistant  ponderosa.  Without  fire  they  pro- 
liferate, and  within  seventy  or  eighty  years 
they  will  overtop  the  ponderosa  and  replace 
it  as  the  dominant  trees  In  these  areas.  Be- 
cause they  are  as  commercially  valuable  as 
the  ponderosa  pine  It  Is  doubtful  the  change 
will  carry  economic  consequences  with  It.  But 
It  Is  another  example  of  bow  man's  presence 
In  the  forest,  even  In  so  benign  a  role  as 
forest  fire  suppression,  produces  consequences 
both  profound  and  unpredictable. 

Logging,  of  course,  has  been  the  way  In 
which  man  has  affected  the  forests  most  pro- 
foundly in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  The 
loggers  came  late  to  Arizona's  forests:  there 
was  a  small  saw  pit  In  operation  in  the  Santa 
Rita  range  near  Tucson  in  the  mid-1850's  and 
a  steam-powered  sawmill  on  Granite  Creek, 
near  Prescott,  ten  years  later.  These  early 
operations  were  small  because  the  demand 
for  lumber  was  small  in  the  frontier  vil- 
lages of  Arizona  and  bad  roads  and  lack  of 
transportation  isolated  the  Arizona  forests 
from  the  major  lumber  markets.  Thus  it  was 
only  where  underground  mining  required 
prodigious  quantities  of  timber  that  the  for- 
ests were  stripped  bare,  and  then  only  in  the 
years  before  the  creation  of  the  Forest  Re- 
serves In  the  last  decade  of  the  I9th  cen- 
tury. A  survey  undertaken  in  1925  revealed 
that  nine-tenths  of  Arizona's  original  for- 
ested lands  were  still  tree-covered  In  that 
year,  and  that  fully  a  fourth  of  the  original 
forests  remained  untouched  in  virgin  timber. 

Logging  techniques  have  changed  enor- 
moxisly.  even  since  1925.  Technological 
changes  has  played  a  part,  as  It  has  In  all 
man's  endeavors,  but  changes  In  philosophy 
have  been  even  m<»'e  Important.  In  the  bad 
old  days  the  single  motive  in  a  logger's 
heart  was  to  cut  timber,  and  the  more  the 
better.  The  faster  and  easier  the  better,  too, 
which  meant  clear  cutting  the  big  trees  and 
dragging  them  out  in  a  hurry.  Smaller  trees 
were  crushed  and  mangled  and  the  land- 
scape deeply  scarred  by  ensuing  erosion.  In 
those  days  the  timber  cut  could  be  so  con- 
centrated that  permanent  logging  camps 
could  be  established.  Maverick  and  Happy 
Jack  are  two  of  the  best-known  and  longest- 
lived  of  Arizona  logging  camps. 

But  Maverick  is  closed  now,  and  Happy 
Jack's  days  may  be  numbered.  "In  the  old 
days,"  a  veteran  Arizona  logger  told  me  re- 
cently, "we  Just  cut  timber.  But  now  for- 
est management  policies  have  become  more 
complex  and  Intensified,  and  we  can't  con- 
centrate our  crews  at  a  place  like  Maverick 
any  more.  We're  making  lighter  cuts  over 
greater  areas  and  have  to  spread  out,  do- 
ing things  altogether  differently  from  what 
we  did.  We're  thinning  stands  of  trees  the 
way  a  farmer  thins  carrots,  and  growing 
timber  bigger  and  faster  as  a  result.  We're 
confining  our  cuts  to  the  old  trees  and  the 
sick  ones,  and  even  leaving  good  timber 
trees  standing  along  the  roadsides  for  the 
pleasant  effect  they  give  there.  But  some- 
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times  we  get  caught  in  the  nUddle,  too.  In 
late  1968  and  early  1969  the  Forest  Servioe 
estabUshed  a  new  schedule  of  saw  timber 
prices,  based  on  market  date  from  1960  and 
■87.  The  market  had  been  strong  In  those 
years,  but  as  the  new  price  structure  went 
mto  effect  it  had  begun  a  long,  deep  swan 
dive,  and  the  sawmill  operators  took  it  on 
the  chin." 

But  if  there  is  a  suggestion  of  resentment 
In  the  relationship  between  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  sawmill  companies  that  harvest 
m  the  National  Forests,  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  of  co-operation.  As  the  lumber-hungry 
markets  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have 
become  more  accessible,  and  as  the  cities  of 
the  Southwest  have  entered  into  a  period  of 
accelerating  growth,  the  demand  for  Arizona 
forest  products  has  Intensified.  New  consid- 
erations of  forest  managenment  based  on 
the  Inescapable  realization  that  its  resources 
are  not  inexhaustible,  however,  have  prompt- 
ed tighter  controls  than  ever  on  the  tim- 
ber harvest.  To  compensation  for  the  in- 
creased restrictions  on  cutting,  the  Forest 
Service  has  co-operated  in  the  development 
of  new  products,  especially  those  utilizing 
low  grade  lumber  and  sawmill  wastes. 

These  products  range  from  Items  long 
familiar,  such  as  particle  board,  through 
innovations  like  walnut  "forged"  by  overlay- 
ing printed  vinyl  on  pine  boards,  to  exotic 
possibilities  like  sugar,  molasses  and  pro- 
tein food  supplements  made  from  sawdust, 
bark  and  mill  wastes. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  about  par- 
ticle board.  Even  pine  scrap  disguised  as 
more  elegant  stuff  is  not  surprising  on  the 
list  of  forest  products.  But  groceries  derived 
from  the  conifer  forest  merit  a  Uttle  ex- 
planation. 

During  World  War  n  German  scientists 
perfected  processes  by  which  wood  products 
were  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  even  as 
automobile  fuel.  Among  their  discoveries  was 
an  acid  hydrolysis  process  through  which 
saw  dust  and  other  mill  wastes  could  be 
converted  to  wood  sugar  and  wood  molasses. 

After  the  war  a  large  plant  was  built  at 
Springfield,  Oregon,  to  manufacture  sugar 
and  molasses  on  a  large  scale.  About  half 
the  wood  Introduced  at  one  end  of  the  fac- 
tory emerged  as  exceUent  quaUty  sugar  at 
the  other — at  a  cost,  alas,  about  half  again 
as  high  as  the  kind  you  can  buy  at  the  grocery 
store.  Molasses  the  same.  The  plant  faUed, 
but  the  process  is  still  on  the  shelf  awaiting 
perfection  or  a  drastic  change  in  the  sugar 
oiarket.  The  process  for  deriving  food  pro- 
teins from  bark  and  sawdust  is  a  new  one 
that  has  not  yet  been  tested  on  a  commer- 
cial scale.  If  it  proves  competitive  in  cost,  it 
will  Join  soy  beans  and  fish  meal  as  a  cheap 
diet  supplement  for  both  hiunan  and  ani- 
mal consumption. 

Subsidiary  products  such  as  these  assume 
ever  greater  Importance  to  the  mUl  op- 
erator's profit  and  loss  picture  as  time  goes 
by.  Already  a  number  of  Arizona  sawmlUs 
have  closed  as  forest  practices  have  changed. 
Antiquated  and  inadaptable  they  were  un- 
able to  change  along  with  the  times.  The 
times  show  no  great  tendency  to  stc^  chang- 
ing in  the  foreseeable  future  and  the  sur- 
viving mUl  operators  know  It. 

Already  the  old-time  logger  Is  only  a 
memory.  He  was  the  fellow  wearing  a  shirt 
"half  an  inch  thick  and  so  scratchy  the 
ordinary  human  being  began  to  Itch  the 
minute  he  got  Into  the  same  room  with  it" 
and  "corks"  in  his  boots,  spikes  that  aUowed 
lilm  to  "set  his  heel  down  In  the  pine  floor, 
twist  his  foot  dexterously,  and  rip  out  an 
entire  board  without  batting  an  eye"  in  the 
course  of  a  spree  after  months  of  isolation 
deep  In  the  woods.  Now  many  of  the  loggers 
working  at  Happy  Jack  commute  from 
pleasant  homes  and  families  in  the  Verde 
Valley. 

With  few  exceptions  the  four  million  acres 
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of  commercial  forest  in  Arizona  exist  above 
5,500  feet  In  elevation.  Below  5,600  feet  the 
precipitation  is  too  light  and  aoU  moisture 
evaporation  takes  place  too  rapidly  to  sup- 
port even  the  hardy  ponderosa  pine.  The 
foothUls  at  this  altitude,  and  as  high  as 
seven  thousand  feet  In  places,  are  the  do- 
nuiln  of   the  plnyons  and  Junipers. 

Only  a  statistician  can  look  at  these  trees 
and  call  them  a  forest.  The  more  descriptive 
term  is  woodland.  Even  that  seems  exces- 
sively enthusiastic,  especially  in  the  lowest 
limits  of  their  range  where  the  trees  are 
little  more  than  scraggly  shrubs. 

The  Juniper  is  a  stlfl-Umbed.  shaggy, 
lopsided  tree  and  the  plnyon  Is  a  sap- 
drooling  potbellied  runt.  Compared  with  the 
trees  in  the  foreats  above  them  they  are 
good-for-nothings.  They  grow  scattered 
across  the  landscape  like  tufts  in  a  rumpled 
t>ed9pread,  and  they  cover  some  fifteen  mil- 
lion acres  in  Arizona. 

"Compared  with  commercially  valuable 
tree  species."  I  was  told  by  a  Forest  Service 
Scientist  at  Flagstaff,  "the  juniper  is 
scrubby,  short  and  Umby,  aU  the  character- 
istics that  timber  people  despise  In  a  tree." 
And  later,  talking  to  a  rancher  near  Pres- 
cott: "They  suck  up  water  that  could  be 
growing  grass  and  can't  be  used  for  anything 
but  fence  posts  and  fire  wood.  They're  worse 
than  useless;    they're  a  menace." 

But  as  If  to  demonstrate  that  there  are  no 
easy  answers  where  these  trees  are  con- 
cerned, there  are  also  places,  notably  near 
Sprlngervllle.  where  there  is  so  much  nat- 
ural soil  churning  that  without  Junipers  to 
stabilize  the  earth,  grass  cannot  grow. 

Even  at  their  densest,  as  In  the  pygmy 
forest  of  the  San  Francisco  Plateau  on  the 
south  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  plnyon- 
junlper  woodlands  only  achieve  about  a 
seventy  per  cent  ground  cover.  But  even 
at  thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent  the  grass  Is 
squeezed  out  and  soU  erosion  can  be  a  sig- 
nificant problem,  whether  caused  by  water 
or  wind.  The  trees  commonly  grow  to  forty 
and  fifty  feet  in  height  in  favorable  loca- 
tions, but  may  be  stunted  to  six  feet  or  even 
less  as  mature  trees  where  conditions  are 
poor. 

They  are  aggressive  trees,  noted  for  their 
ability  to  Invade  new  territory  to  the  fury 
of  ranchers  and  the  despair  of  watershed 
managers.  All  but  a  very  few  of  the  Junipers 
growing  thickly  along  U.S.  89  between  Ash 
Fork  and  Prescott  are  young  trees  less  than 
forty  years  old  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  in  height.  South  of  Williams,  In  con- 
trast, the  Junipers  are  mostly  mature  trees 
about  two  hundred  years  in  age.  It  is  sus- 
pected that  where  dramatic  Increases  in  the 
Juniper  population  takes  place  it  may  be 
prompted  by  overgrazing  of  the  grasses  by 
livestock  or  a  change  in  the  precipitation 
pattern.  But  despite  their  prevalence  on  the 
rangelands  of  the  American  West — plnyon- 
Junlper  woodlands  cover  some  seventy-flve 
mlUion  acres  west  of  the  Rockies — ^remark- 
ably little  is  known  about  these  trees. 

It  is  known  that  they  are  remarkably 
drought-resistant  after  the  flrst  vulnerable 
three  or  four  years  of  Ufe,  and  that  while 
grass  hie»  wUl  Ignite  young  trees  less  than 
three  feet  In  height,  larger  ones  are  seldom 
seriously  damaged.  And  It  Is  known,  too,  that 
the  Juniper  Is  an  Incredibly  tenacious  sur- 
vivor, taking  drought,  fire  and  competition  In 
stride.  Seeds  coUected  sixty  years  ago  still 
test  as  viable  today.  "Theoretically,"  a  bota- 
nist told  me,  "the  Juniper  should  no  more  be 
able  to  survive  under  the  conditions  that  it 
does  than  a  bumblebee  should  be  able  to  fly. 
All  that  reaUy  means,  of  course,  is  that  we 
stUl  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  them." 

One  thing  a  lot  of  people  would  like  to 
learn  about  them  is  what  to  use  them  for. 
Junipers,  as  noted,  make  fence  posts  and 
firewood.  Plnyon  pines  provide  edible  nuts, 
curiously  attractive  Christmas  trees,  and 
occasionally  grow  large  enough  to  warrant 
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sawing  into  railroad  ties  or  mine  timbers. 
That  Is  the  entire  list  of  commercial  uses. 

The  brevity  of  the  list  is  not  because  of  a 
lack  of  effort.  Numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  to  flnd  uses  for  the  trees,  includ- 
ing stuffing  them  whole  into  a  machine  that 
mlncea  them  for  use  in  particle  board.  The 
aromatic  quaUty  of  the  wood  led  the  Lane 
Cedar  Chest  Company  to  experiment  with  the 
manufacture  of  a  Jimlper  veneer  for  use  In 
their  products.  But  In  every  case  the  Juni- 
per's relatively  smaU  size,  slow  and  sparse 
growth  and  Umby  profile  have  meant  too 
much  time  and  effort  in  harvesting  and 
handling  to  make  the  finished  product 
economically  feasible. 

Though  the  plnyon  pine  offers  the  same 
drawbacks  as  the  Juniper,  it  has  been  put  to 
a  sUghtly  wider  range  of  iises.  Experlmants 
at  Snowflake,  where  100  carloads  of  plnyons 
were  run  through  the  pulp  mill  showed  It  to 
be  a  good  pulp  tree,  though  stUl  expensive  to 
harvest.  Where  other  timber  Is  unavailable  it 
has  been  used  for  ra^oad  ties  In  New  Mexico 
and  as  mine  timber  In  Arizona  and  Nevada. 
But  its  most  promising  use  at  present  ap- 
pears to  be  as  Christmas  trees.  One  640-acre 
section  of  state-owned  land  near  Flagstaff 
contains  seven  thousand  standing  plnyons — 
and  six  thousand  stumps.  The  stumps  rep- 
resent Christmas  tree  use,  and  even  at  a  dol- 
lar a  permit  the  revenue  from  this  use  of  the 
land  is  greater  than  most  others  would  pro- 
vide. If  sUvloulture  practices  were  Imple- 
mented on  the  land  the  tree  yield  could  cer- 
tainly be  improved. 

Recreation  use  of  the  plnyon- juniper 
woodlands  has  been  low  In  years  past  except 
during  hunting  seasons,  principally  because 
it  Is  dry  country  and  hot.  But  recreation  de- 
mands can  be  expected  to  Increase  as  the 
leisured  population  in  the  southwest  out- 
grows the  capacity  of  the  highland  forests  to 
contain  It.  The  greatest  future  potential  for 
these  lands  may  be  as  highly  productive 
watershed  lands.  If  a  practical  method  of 
controUlng  the  trees  can  be  discovered  that 
Is  also  ecologlcaUy  sound.  At  present  the  use 
of  plnyon-Junlper  woodlands  In  Arizona  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  livestock  graz- 
ing and  wildlife  hablUt. 

Arizona's  grazing  lands  descend  deeper 
into  the  lowlands  than  the  plnyons  and 
Junipers  can  venture  Into  the  chaparral.  This, 
too.  Is  considered  a  forest  type,  though  it  is 
even  farther  removed  from  the  conventional 
picture  of  a  forest  than  the  woodlands  on  the 
hUls  above  it.  This  is  brush  country,  a  forest 
that  only  occasionally  grows  to  the  height  of 
a  man's  belt. 

Chaparral  is  a  dry,  sinewy,  unpMJatable 
salad  of  some  fifty  different  plant  Epecies. 
They  are  all  low-growing  broad-leaved  ever- 
greens, usually  dominated  by  one  or  more 
varieties  of  scrub  oak.  And  for  all  its  lack  of 
grandeur,  the  chaparral  can  be  as  Impene- 
trable as  a  tropical  rain  forest  to  a  man  on 
foot.  In  Arizona  it  occurs  from  about  four 
thousand  feet  in  elevation  to  about  six 
thousand  feet  and  spreads  across  some  five 
million  acres  in  the  lower  foothills  of  the 
Mogollon  Rim  mountain  system,  in  the  Pres- 
cott National  Forest  and  in  parts  of  the 
Coronado  and  Apache  National  Forests. 

Chaparral  represents  an  extreme  fire 
hazard.  Its  tight  tangle  of  brittle  branches 
and  ribby  stems  are  dried  by  the  summer 
sun  and  wind  to  create  a  fuel  supply  rep- 
resenting about  thirty  tons  of  highly  in- 
flammable material  per  acre.  Forty  acres  of  it 
burning  can  generate  as  much  heat  energy 
as  the  atom  bomb  exploded  at  Hiroshima, 
and  once  a  chaparral  fire  has  spread  across 
five  hundred  acres  It  is  virtually  impossible 
to  extinguish.  The  disastrous  firee  in  South- 
em  California  last  autumn  were  chaparral 
fires. 

But  the  chaparral  regenerates  rapidly  after 
a  burn.  Most  of  the  shrubs  sprout  from  the 
surviving  roots.  Manzanlta,  which  does  not 
sprout,  reseeds  Itself  so  generously  that  from 
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2  000    to    5.000    seedlings    per    acre    can    be 
counted  In  the  charred  soil  after  a  chaparral 

Ore 

Where  chaparral  has  been  held  back  after 
a  bum  and  prevented  from  re-establishing 
Itself,  the  increased  water  yield  haa  been 
substantial.  One  acre  kept  clear  after  a  fire 
In  1959  was  compared  to  an  adjacent  acre 
allowed  to  revert  naturaUy  to  brush.  The 
brush-free  acre  has  never  stopped  running 
water  since:  the  brushy  acre  adjoining  has 
rivulets  m  winter  but  no  water  ait  all  In 
summer. 

Experiments  have  shown,  too,  that  where 
chaparral  haa  been  cleared  the  land  can  sup- 
port abundant  grass.  One  such  experimental 
plot  produced  from  1,500  to  1.800  pound*  of 
African  Weeping  Lovegrass  per  acre,  grow- 
ing to  heights  of  three  and  four  feet.  Grasses 
like  thla  cotUd  support  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  as  the  same  acreage  with  Its 
natural  chaparral  cover,  and  there  Is  more 
prospect  for  Increasing  forage  productton  In 
the  chaparral  than  In  any  of  the  other  foreet 
types.  But  there  are  many  costs  to  be  weighed 
In  the  large-scale  attempt  at  site  conversion 
The  money  cost  would  certainly  be  sub- 
stantial: chaparral  Is  tenacious.  But  the  cost 
to  wildlife  Is  still  beyond  computing  if  the 
natural  habitats  provided  by  the  chaparral 
were  disrupted. 

The  desert  lies  below  the  chapar  al  horl- 
aon.  Where  soUs  are  baaalt.  the  ground  cover 
tends  to  be  grass:  where  they  are  sedlmen- 
tarv  It  Is  most  often  the  narrowleafed  shrub- 
woods  of  the  desert— palo  verde.  mesquite, 
ironwood  and  the  like.  Saguaro  kings  march 
splendidly  up  the  hillsides  to  meet  the 
chaparral,  and  cactus  mingles  In  it  at  its 
lower  edges. 

No  one.  not  even  the  earnest  folk  who 
arsrue  for  chapnaral  as  a  forest  type,  can  con- 
scientiously call  the  desert  forested.  And 
yet  .  .  .  there  are  places  In  this  outlandish 
garden  where  the  plant  life  thrives  so  spec- 
tacularly that  a  man  must  thread  his  way 
atingerly  through  It.  It  Is  an  eerie  experi- 
ence, for  the  sun  beata  down  undeflected 
through  the  canopy  of  thorn*  and  bristles 
overhead:  for  all  Ita  stubborn  growth  and 
density  this  menagerie  of  predatory  vage- 
tablee  casts  no  shadow,  few  It  has  no  leaves. 
And  who  will  say  this  is  not  one  of  Arizona's 
forests? 

Today's  concern  for  the  natural  environ- 
ment has  focused  attention  on  the  forests  as 
never  before.  It  Is  not  generally  known  that 
the  science  of  ecology  was,  if  not  bom  In  the 
forests  of  ArtBona,  at  least  suckled  there  for 
a  season  when  a  young  man  with  a  soup- 
strainer  mustache  and  an  unruly  shock  of 
hair  over  topping  his  hl^  forehead  stepped 
down  to  the  plattorm  of  the  station  at  Flag- 
staff from  the  westbound  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
passenger  train.  He  returned  to  the  station 
the  following  day  to  meet  his  assistant  arriv- 
ing from  Washington,  and  together  they 
prowled  the  outfitters'  stores  at  Flagstaff 
buying  tents,  camp  gear  and  provisions,  rent- 
ing horses  and  pack  mules  and  hiring  a 
camptender.  When  they  had  done  they  tucked 
away  what  was  left  of  the  $800  provided 
by  "the  tr.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
finance  the  expedition,  and  set  out  to  make 
a  biological  stirvey  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mountain-Painted  Desert  region  of  Northern 
Arizona. 

It  had  long  been  recognized  that  different 
climatic  tones  exist  and  overtake  one  an- 
other from  the  base  of  a  high  mountain  to 
Its  summit.  What  C.  Hart  Merriam  and  Ver- 
non Ballev  proposed  to  do  in  the  late  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  of  1889  was  to  scruti- 
nize some  five  thousand  acres  ranging  down 
from  the  naked  summits  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Peaks  Into  the  arid  reaches  of  the 
Painted  Desert  and  to  make  as  detailed  an 
analysis  as  they  could  of  the  InterrelaOon- 


shlpa  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  they  found 
there.  The  results,  Merrtam  thought,  would 
be  of  scientific  Interest  and  economic  impor- 
tance. 

He  established  a  base  camp  In  a  grove  oi 
aspens  and  pine  above  Little  Spring  at  the 
north  base  of  the  mountain  and  a  secondary 
camp  high  above.  Just  below  timberline.  He 
had  chosen  San  Francisco  Mountain  aa  the 
natural  laboratory  for  his  researches  because 
ca  its  great  height,  its  southern  locaUon.  its 
Isolation  from  other  high  aiunmlta  and  Its 
poeitton  adjacent  to  an  arid  deaert.  Merriam's 
small  party  wa»  augmented  In  August  by  a 
visit  from  F.  H.  Knowlton,  assistant  paleon- 
tologist with  the  UJ3.  Geological  Survey  who 
collected  plant  specimens,  and  in  September 
by  Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger,  curator  of  reptUes 
with  the  U.3.  National  Museum  who  sketched 
the  animal  specimens  collected  and  who 
wrote  the  expedition's  report  on  reptile  and 
batrachlan  Life  encountered  in  the  region. 

For  little  more  than  two  months  Merriam 
ranged  up  and  down  the  mountainside,  made 
two  Journeys  by  horseback  across  the  Painted 
Desert  and  one  two-day  descent  into  the 
Grand  Canyon.  He  discovered  twenty  new 
species  and  subspecies  of  mammaU  and  a 
variety  of  plants  and  reptiles  not  before  en- 
countered. But  of  vastly  greater  Importance. 
Merriam's  half  summer  In  the  Arizona  foreets 
led  to  the  fwmulaUon  of  new  theory  of  life 
zones  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Since   its   publication   In    1890,    MerrianiB 
theory   haa  undergone  substantial   amend- 
ment, chiefly  because  he  overgenerallzed  his 
flndlngs  in  northern   Arizona  beycmd  their 
limits   But  the  impact  of  his  theory,  which 
he  polished  and  perfected  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing, has  been  immense.  The  avenues  of 
exploration  he  opened  have   yet   to   be  ex- 
hausted.  On   the   occasion   of   the   seventy - 
fifth  anniversary  of  his  researches.  Professor 
Uonel  Kldoff  o*  Ohio  State  University  wrote: 
"Merriam's  greatest  contribution  is  the  im- 
petus he  Imparted  to  ecology.  His  work  gen- 
erated thought:  it  provoked  discussion;  It  led 
to  vigorous  criticism.  Since  his  early  work, 
broad  blotlc  types  and  the  factors  limiting 
thoee  types  have  been  the  subject  d  in- 
numerable  studies.   His   map   of   the   blotlc 
types  of  the  United  States  stimulated  others, 
leading   to   a   considerable,   yet    continuing 
effort  to  prepare  an  adequate  map  of  the 
vegetation  of   the  United  States.  .  .  ."  An- 
other scientist,  W.  B.  McDougall  of  the  Mu- 
seum aS  Northern  Arizona,  wrote.  "I  think 
the  work  he  did  here  in  1880  was  exceedingly 
Important.  It  was  good  ecological  work  and  It 
was  done  before  there  was  any  real  science 
of  ecology  In  America:  befcn-e  even  the  word 
ecology  was  familiar  to  more  than  a  very 
few  biologists.   Furthermore,   his   work   laid 
the  foundation  for  modem  bloecology,  and 
I  am  sxm  that  many  of  us  will  be  spending 
the   remainder  of  our  lives  building,   item 
by  Item,  onto  the  foundation  that  Dr.  Mer- 
riam started  seventy-flve  years  ago." 

Not  until  four  years  after  Merriam's  visit 
was  the  Grand  Canyon  Forest  Reserve  cre- 
ated, and  It  was  Ave  years  after  that,  in  1898, 
that  the  San  Francisco  Forest  Reserve  was 
set  aside.  Both  were  increased  In  size  in  1905 
as  they  passed  Into  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Agricxilture  to  become  Na- 
tional Forests,  and  by  1908  more  than  thir- 
teen million  acres  had  been  apportioned 
among  the  seventeen  National  Foreets  estab- 
lished within  Arizona's  borders. 

It  dldnt  simply  happen.  Of  all  the  im- 
portant economic  interests  in  the  Arizona 
Territory,  only  the  farmers  favored  pre- 
empting the  forest  lands  from  exploitation. 
Thev  could  see  clearly  the  direct  relation- 
ship between  upland  forests  and  lowland 
water  supplies,  and  they  knew  that  in  Ari- 
aosia's  low  lying  agricultural  lands  there  is 
no  alternative  to  irrigation. 


The  mining  Interests  fought  the  establish- 
ment  of  Forest  Reserves  because  they  feared 
exclvislon  from  the  public  domain  and  be- 
cause they  were  voracious  consumers  of  tim- 
ber for  shoring  tunnels  and  sh&fu.  One  large 
operation  akMie  used  some  40,000  pine  trees 
averaging  from  twelve  to  twenty  Inches  in 
diameter  In  a  two  year  period. 

Stockmen,  too,  opposed  setting  the  forest 
lftn.i«  aside.  Much  of  the  grazing  lands  they 
had   been   accustomed   to   using   freely  and 
without   control   were    included   within  th« 
preserves,  and  they  resented  the  imposition 
of  fees  and  restrictions  on  land  they  abso- 
lutely  required   for   their   herds.   The  same 
objections  were  raised  strenuously  in  roost 
other   western  states.   Chief   spokesman  for 
the  alliance  against  the  Forest  Reserves  was 
Senator  Henry  Moore  Teller  of  Colorado  who 
once  said  In  debate:  "I  do  not  believe  there 
there  Is  either  a  moral  or  any  other  claim 
upon  me  to  postpone  the  use  of  what  nature 
has  given  me  so  that  the  next  generatlcm  or 
generations  yet  unborn  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  what  I  ought  to  get."  Despite 
the  opposition,  the  forests  were  set  aside. 
Fees  were  charged  for  grazing  rights  and  the 
number  of   g^niTnaia   restricted  to  what  the 
forage  could  bear  and  still  regenerate  Itself. 
The  Forest  Service  Initiated  a  plan  in  Ari- 
zona whereby  local  advisory  boards  of  sheep- 
men and  cattlemen  participated  with  Forest 
Service  people  In  establishing  grazing  regu- 
lations  and   fees.    As    a    result   the   Arizona 
Cattlemen's  Association  in  1907  became  the 
first  western  Cattlemen's  Association  to  en- 
dorse the  supervision  of  public  lands.  The 
number  of  National  Forests  in  Arizona  has 
been   reduced   to    seven   from   the   original 
seventeen,  but  the  total  acreage  remains  ap- 
proximately   the    same.    In    addition,   there 
are  approximately  800,000  acres  of  commer- 
cial forest  lands  on  Arizona's  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

One  of  the  earliest  Forest  Service  projects 
in  Arizona  was  the  establishment  of  the  Port 
VaUey  Experimental  Forest  in  1908  in  the 
Coconino  National  Forest  near  the  outskirts 
of  Flagstaff.  Now  a  part  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Forest  and  Range  Experiment  SUtlon 
headquartered  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  the 
research  work  performed  here  haa  expanded 
many  fold  since  the  early  days  of  timber 
management. 

One  of  the  most  Immediately  significant 
projects  in  which  the  Station  is  currently 
engaged  Is  the  Beaver  Creek  Pilot  Watershed. 
In  the  late  I950's  the  poet-war  boom  in  the 
desert  cities  of  Arizona  had  begun  to  increase 
the  rate  of  water  consumpUon  significantly. 
Wells  "mined"  the  ground  water  so  efficiently 
that  the  water  table  began  to  drop  alarm- 
ingly, and  watershed  management  became  a 
prime  preoccupation  in  the  forests.  In  19«0 
the  Beaver  Creek  Watershed,  375,000  acres  of 
pine  forest.   Juniper  woodlands  and  desen 
shmb  bisected  by  the  Black  Canyon  High- 
way, was  devoted  to  the  evaluation  of  forest 
management   techniques   to   enhance  water 
yield  and  to   make  ecological  examinations 
and  economic  analyses  of  the  avaUable  al- 
ternatives. The  Idea  was  to  take  a  theoiy 
developed  from  research,  test  It  on  a  smau 
area   at    the   Beaver   Creek   Watershed,   and 
extrapolate  the  test  results  to  Judge  Its  ef- 
fect on  larger  areas.  Twenty  subdlvlsionawere 
estabUahed  within  the  watershed  according 
to  tree  cover:  three  Utah  Juniper  sites,  three 
aUigator  Juniper  sites  and  fourteen  ponderosa 
pine  sites.  Eighteen  of  these  sites  are  small, 
ranging  from  100  acres  to  2,000  acres  in  si«. 
The   two   remaining   sites    are    quite  large^ 
11  000  and  16.000  acres.  These  are  to  be  usee 
after  preliminary  results  have  been  galneo 
on  the  smaller  sites.  Their  function  is  not 
only  to  double  check  the  small  site  rwaiv. 
but  to  gauge  the  capacity  of  «:lentl3t8^ 
predict  treatment  results  on  the  larger  areas. 
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particularly  when  several  treatments  vised 
^the  smaU  sites  are  combined  to  treat  the 
large  ones.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  project, 
if  It  is  successful,  wlU  be  the  development  of 
empirical  data  by  which  the  effect  of  manip- 
ulating the  ground  cover  of  any  given  water- 
shed area  can  be  predicted. 

An  early  experiment  was  In  the  Juniper 
belt.  A  3"  steel  cable  was  stretched  between 
two  bulldozers  which  dragged  It  along  the 
ground  between  them  and  dragged  the  Juni- 
pers to  the  ground.  This  technique  for  im- 
proving grass  yields  had  been  devised  in  the 
1930"8.  and  It  was  supposed  that  water  yields 
would  be  improved  as  well  as  forage,  though 
no  precise  measurements  were  available. 
Once  cabled  down,  the  trees  were  burned 
and  the  soil  reseeded  in  grass.  Forage  pro- 
duction improved  Immediately,  but  surpris- 
ingly there  was  no  significant  change  in 
water  yield  from  the  site.  Measurements  are 
still  being  taken. 

Two  years  later  an  alligator  Juniper  site 
was  cleared  by  felling  the  trees  and  leaving 
the  stumps  In  place.  Reseedlng  was  per- 
formed as  before  with  results  that  showed 
a  temporary  increase  In  forage  growth  but 
no  significant  Improvement  in  water  yield. 

In  1968  a  Juniper  site  was  treated  by  kill- 
ing the  trees  with  a  herbicide  spray  and 
leaving  the  entire  tree  standing  In  place 
before  reseedlng  In  forage  grass.  For  the  first 
time  a  significant  increase  In  water  yield  re- 
sulted. 

On  another  small  site,  already  cut  over 
and  Into  grass,  grazing  lUnltatlon  experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  to  see  what  ef- 
fect soil  compaction  and  browsing  at  vari- 
ous levels  has  on  the  water  yield. 

One  small  pine  site  was  clear  cut  of  all 
standing  trees  and  the  slash  beeped  in  wind- 
rows at  hundred  foot  Intervals  to  trap  the 
winter's  snow.  Water  yield  of  the  site  In- 
creased more  than  four  Inches  per  acre  the 
first  year,  but  It  carried  with  It  twenty- 
seven  tons  of  eroded  soils. 

On  another  pine  site,  one-third  of  the  trees 
were  logged  by  cutting  strips  sixty  feet  wide 
and  a  hundred  twenty  feet  apart.  Water  yield 
increased  more  than  40%  from  this  treat- 
ment. Water  using  vegetation  was  removed, 
yet  snow  was  captured  on  the  ground  where 
the  runoff  to  streams  is  direct.  It  was  found 
that  more  snow  was  trapped  by  cutting  the 
strips  east  and  west,  but  that  by  following 
the  contour  of  the  site  and  cutting  uphill 
the  snowmelt  reached  the  creeks  with  less 
oppwrtunity  for  loss  to  the  earth. 

The  researchers  are  now  at  work  modi- 
fying the  military  severity  of  the  straight- 
line  strips  to  slender.  Irregular  shapes.  Fu- 
ture cuts  will  leave  the  occasional  oaks 
standing  within  the  resulting  meadows,  as 
well  as  leaving  the  pines  growing  on  rldge- 
llne.  The  resulting  man-made  meadows 
would  be  allowed  to  regenerate  naturally. 
Prom  thirty  to  forty  years  after  the  first 
cut,  another  cut  would  be  made  alongside 
the  first,  once  again  creating  a  grassy  mead- 
ow. By  continuing  the  rotation  It  Is  hoped 
that  an  entire  area  could  be  logged  within 
three  cuts  every  hundred  yecirs. 

And  so  we  have  progressed  to  the  point 
where  we  are  landscaping  the  forest.  Not 
from  choice,  but  necessity. 

Demands  on  the  forest  are  already  intense, 
and  they  are  certain  to  increase,  for  there 
are  more  and  more  forest  users  all  the  time, 
but  the  same  amount  of  forest.  Terrible 
pressures  have  prompted  the  research  to 
relieve  them.  "We've  had  a  succession  of 
fairly  wet  years  lately."  a  Forest  Service  sci- 
entist told  me,  "and  It's  helped  reduce  the 
pressiires  temporarily.  We're  all  working  to 
find  the  right  ways  to  treat  the  forests  be- 
fore we  lose  our  options  altogether.  The  Idea 
behind  the  establishment  of  the  Forest 
Reserves  was  to  set  them  aside  for  the  fu- 
ture. And  now  it's  here." 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
36th  convention  of  the  Upholsterers  In- 
ternational Union — AFL-CIO — at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel  In  Los  Angeles  last 
summer,  Marx  Lewis,  who  Is  presently 
the  chairman  of  the  Council  Against 
Communist  Aggression,  addressed  the 
convention  on  the  subject  of  "Organized 
Labor  and  Communism." 

The  Upholsterers  International 
Union — AFL-CIO — ^Is  one  of  the  oldest 
international  unions  in  the  American 
labor  movement.  It  is  highly  regarded 
throughout  organized  labor  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  affiliates  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
Sal  B.  Hoffman,  Its  president,  has  pio- 
neered in  a  variety  of  ways  and  along  new 
paths  toward  the  creation  of  harmoni- 
ous labor  relations  between  the  em- 
ployers in  the  industry  and  its  members, 
and  its  constructive  approach  to  labor- 
management  relations  has  won  for  it 
the  acclaim  of  the  industry,  its  mem- 
bership, and  the  general  public. 

Marx  Lewis  is  a  veteran  trade  imlonlst 
who,  for  26  years,  was  the  Secretary 
General-Treasurer  of  the  United  Hatters, 
Cap  and  Millinery  Workers  Union.  He 
has  served  his  organization  smd  the  labor 
movement  in  a  wide  variety  of  capac- 
ities— as  a  labor  lawyer,  as  a  lecturer,  as 
a  negotiator,  and  as  a  writer.  In  1951, 
when  the  Council  Against  Communist 
Aggression  was  formed,  he  became  its 
national  chairman  and  has  served  it  in 
that  capacity  ever  since. 

The  Council  Against  Communist  Ag- 
gression is  a  coalition  of  trade  union  of- 
ficials, liberals  who  do  not  defend  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  atrocities,  and  con- 
servatives who  do  not  equate  social  re- 
form with  communism.  The  members  of 
this  coalition  disagree  on  domestic,  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  issues,  but 
they  agree  that,  if  Communist  aggres- 
sion should  succeed  In  imdermlnlng  our 
will  to  Insure  our  national  security  and 
extend  the  frontiers  of  freedom,  they 
will  £dl  suffer  the  same  fate. 

The  address  referred  to  follows : 
Remarks  of  Marx  Lewis 

President  Hoffmann  and  Delegates  at  this, 
the  36th,  Convention  of  the  U.I.U.: 

First  of  all,  1  want  to  thank  President 
Hoffman  for  his  very  gracious  introduction.  I 
want  to  thank  him,  also,  for  the  many  kind- 
nesses he  has  shown  me  throughout  the 
years,  during  which  we  worked  in  close  co- 
operation In  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  labor  movement.  To  a  very  remarkable 
degree,  he  and  I  have  seen  eye  to  eye  on  the 
problems  with  which  the  movement  and  our 
cotmtry  have  been  confronted. 

When  he  said  In  the  course  of  his  Intro- 
duction a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  am  the 
last  speaker,  I  am  sure  It  brought  a  sigh  of 
relief  from  all  of  you.  There  was  also  a  sigh 
of  relief  at  the  conclusion  of  yesterday's  ses- 
sion when  he  said  that  I  would  not  speak 
then.  But  what  you  got  yesterday  was  only 
a  reprieve,  not  a  commutation  of  sentence. 
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I  will  nevertheless  try  to  be  brief,  even 
though  the  subject  I  have  In  mind,  which  Is 
"Organized  Labor  and  Communism,"  does 
not  readily  lend  Itself  to  brevity.  It  Is  a  rather 
vast  and  somewhat  complex  subject. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  subject  of  conmiiuUsm  at  a 
convention  of  an  International  union.  least 
of  all  at  a  convention  of  the  UJ.U.  While 
organized  labor  generally  has  realized  to  an 
extent  no  other  group  in  our  nation  has  the 
mortal  danger  to  which  our  country,  and 
Its  freedoms  and  institutions,  are  exposed  by 
communist  aggression,  I  don't  know  of  any 
International  union  which  has  done  more  to 
Implement  the  decisions  of  the  AFL-CIO  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy,  or  has  worked 
harder  and  longer  to  mobilize  public  opinion 
In  support  of  labor's  position.  It  has  stood 
in  the  forefront  of  that  struggle,  and  Its 
work  In  that  area  is  unmatched,  as  far  as 
I  know,  by  any  other  affiliate  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Organized  labor's  opposition  to  commu- 
nism dates  from  the  Ume  the  communists 
seized  power  in  Russia,  established  a  dicta- 
torship, and  announced  their  Intention  to 
war  on  all  existing  governments,  Including 
our  own.  This  opposition  began  with  Samuel 
Gompers.  then  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  has  continued  un- 
der his  successors,  William  Green  and  George 
Meany.  They  fought  and  are  fighting  the  com- 
munists not  because  It  seeks  to  establish  a 
socialist,  or  a  commiuilst  regime,  in  Russia, 
but  for  the  same  reason  which  organized 
labor  fought  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascists.  It  Is 
because  it  is  a  totalitarian  regime,  and  or- 
ganized labor  fought  totalitarian  regimes 
even  when  businessmen  tried  to  do  business 
with  them.  It  did  not  accept  the  view  of 
liberals  when  Hitler  came  to  power  that  he 
would  be  a  stabilizing  influence  in  Europe, 
or  that  the  Italian  fascist  regime  of  Musso- 
lini was  sound,  because  Mussolini  got  the 
trains  In  Italy  running  on  time. 

In  its  opposition  to  the  communists,  the 
American  trade  union  movement  was  not 
only  In  advance  of  other  sectors  of  our  popu- 
lation, but  It  was  also  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  free  trade  unions  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Towards  the  end  of  World  War  n  the  com- 
munists Invited  the  free  trade  unions  of  the 
world  to  Join  with  their  socalled  unions  to 
form  a  world  federation  of  labor.  The  com- 
miuiists  spoke  of  working  class  solidarity  and 
the  importance  of  having  all  of  labor  In  the 
world  united.  It  sounded  good  to  many  trade 
union  leaders,  including  leaders  of  the 
British,  French  and  Italian  trade  unions,  and 
they  rushed  Into  and  formed  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  refuaed 
to  Join.  It  took  the  position  that  the  eo- 
called  communist  trade  unions  are  not  trade 
unions  at  all,  and  that  their  purposes  are 
not  oiu-  purposes.  They  work  to  extend  the 
totalitarian  system  to  other  countries,  and 
break  up  unions  wherever  and  whenever  they 
cannot  control  them.  They  work  to  destroy 
freedom  and  we  work  to  expand  It.  Moreover, 
any  world  organization  of  which  the  com- 
munists are  a  part  must  become,  sooner  or 
later,  an  Instrument  for  the  achievement  of 
the  communist  objective  of  world  conquest. 

It  did  not  take  long  before  the  free  trade 
union  leaders  of  the  other  countries  discov- 
ered that  the  AFL  was  right.  The  World  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions  was  used  as  an  In- 
Btnmient  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  They  with- 
drew from  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
then  Joined  with  them  to  form  the  Interna- 
tional Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions. 

Recently,  some  of  the  affiliates  of  the 
ICPTTJ,  mainly  the  German  unions,  have 
started  a  flirtation  with  the  communist 
imlons,  which  are  headed  by  Alexander 
Shelepen,  who  was  long  In  charge  of  Russia's 
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dreaded  secret  police,  and  who  was  appointed 
to  bring  about  greater  discipline  and  insure 
greater  production  by  Russian  workers.  The 
flirtation  begins  with  an  Innocent  invitation 
from  the  communist  leaders  to  the  German 
xinlons  to  send  a  labor  delegation  to  Moscow 
and,  In  return,  a  communist  delegation  will 
visit  Germany.  Such  exchange  could  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  free  unions. 
Dissension  and  division  would  follow  as  day 
follows  night. 

The  APLr-CIO  has  announced  that  It  will 
not  fraternize  with  communist  unions,  and 
has  called  upon  the  ICPTU  to  warn  Its  af- 
filiates against  such  fraternization.  The 
APtr-CIO  recently  pulled  out  of  the  ICFTD 
and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons. 

I  think  It  should  be  made  clear  that  we 
mean  when  we  say  organized  labor  Is  against 
communism,  or  that  It  refuses  to  associate 
with  their  so-called  trade  unions.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  is  not  concerned 
particularly  with  communist  Ideology  or 
phlloscphy. 

Ever  since  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor was  formed  It  helped  form  and  partici- 
pated In  the  activities  of  an  international 
labor  movement,  many,  or  most,  of  the  afllll- 
ates  of  which  were  committed  to  Ideologies 
with  which  It  disagreed.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  the  ATL  became  a  member  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Un- 
ions, most  of  the  members  of  which,  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  were  soclallst-led  and  so- 
cialist-oriented. There  was  always  an  ideo- 
logical conflict  between  them  and  the  Amer- 
ican trade  union  movement.  American  trade 
unionists  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, the  Euroi>eans  In  an  economic  system 
which  In  all  important  particulars  closely  re- 
sembles the  economic  system  advocated  by 
the  communists. 

But  these  differences  did  not  prevent  the 
American  trade  unions  and  the  European 
trade  unions  from  working  together  in  the 
International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 
There  were  large  areas  in  which  they  could 
cooperate  to  help  Improve  the  standards  and 
extend  democracy  to  workers  In  their  own 
countries  and  In  the  economically  backward 
countries  of  the  world.  The  E\iropean  unions, 
though  socialist,  were  free,  democratic  trade 
unions,  and  their  objective  was  to  expand  the 
democratic  rights  of  the  workers  In  their  re- 
spective countries.  That  Is  not  the  case  of  the 
so-called  communist  unions,  which  are  not 
free  but  state  controlled  and  operated,  and 
which  do  not  seek  to  bring  about  democracy 
but  to  destroy  it.  That  Is  why  American  la- 
bor has  conalstently  refused  to  partlclprnte  In 
any  movement  of  which  the  communist  trade 
unions  were  a  part. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  organized  labor  fights  communism. 

Conununlsm.  it  should  be  pointed  out, 
means  different  things  to  different  people.  It 
is  an  Ideology,  an  economic  system,  and  an 
international  movement. 

As  an  Ideology,  It  Is  a  hodge-podge  of 
theories  developed  by  Karl  Marx.  It  Is  a 
theory  of  history,  caUed  the  materialistic 
conception  of  history,  and  certain  economic 
theories,  he  propounded.  Most  of  these  the- 
ories have  long  since  been  discredited  as 
false.  CommunlstB  themselves  interpret 
these  theoriee  differently.  Different  groups 
calling  themselves  Marxist-Leninist  de- 
nounce each  other  as  heretics.  If  It  were 
Just  a  phlloscphy  it  would  be  of  only  an 
academic  Interest. 

If  the  oommunlsts  were  vllllng  to  submit 
th«lr  theories  to  the  market  place  of  Ideas 
to  win  acceptance  for  them  we  would  have 
no  objection.  We  could  then  expose  their 
myths  and  faUacies,  and  let  the  people 
choose.  But  Lenin  said  that  the  communists 
cannot  afford  that.  It  would  take,  he  said 
500  years  to  educate  the  people  to  what  he 
considered  the  advantages  of  communism. 
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The  fact  la  that  In  not  any  country  which 
has  a  communist  regime  did  the  communists 
come  to  power  by  a  voluntary  choice  of  the 
people.  In  Russia  a  handful  of  ragged  in- 
tellectuals engineeied  the  coop  d'etat  which 
brought  them   to  power. 

As  an  economic  system,  communism 
means  the  nationalization  of  industries  un- 
der central  management,  a  planned  econ- 
omy. As  such  they  are  opposed  to  the  free- 
enterprise  system  vmder  which  we  here  live. 
The  communist  system  has  been  a  ghastly 
falliire  In  every  country  which  has  adopted 
It.  While  our  free  enterprise  system  has 
given  the  people  the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  known,  the  commvmlst  system 
has  been  in  shambles  everywhere.  Their 
living  standards  remain  low,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  driven  to  periodic  revolts  became 
the  paradise  the  communists  have  promised 
them  has  been  found  to  be  an  Illusion  and 
a  nightmare.  In  Russia  they  have  been 
tinkering  with  the  system  for  over  fifty  years 
to  no  avail.  They  have  even  adopted  some 
•capltallsf  Ideas,  such  as  Incentives  and 
speed-up  systems,  In  an  effort  to  make  It 
work.  But  It  doesnt.  It  cannot,  work.  There 
are  many  thousands  at  people  who  risk  life 
and  limb  to  escape  from  the  communist 
paradise. 

As  part  of  their  system,  they  must,  Uke 
the  Nazis  and  the  dictatorships,  prevent 
the  existence  of  a  free  trade  union  move- 
ment. What  they  call  trade  unions  are  organs 
of  the  state,  and  the  workers  are  sUves 
of  the  state.  They  are.  in  effect,  what  we 
call  "company  imlons." 

There  Is  a  third  aapect  of  CMnmtinism 
which  is  what  concerns  labor  and  the  free 
world.  It  is  the  International  communist 
movement,  which  Is  the  apparatus  created 
by  the  communists  to  carry  out  their  con- 
spiracy for  world  conquest. 

The  international  communist  movement 
consists  of  81  communist  parties.  They  are 
pledged  to  work  for  the  overthrow  of  all 
existing  governments  they  do  not  control. 
They  meet  periodically,  generally  In  Moscow, 
to  make  their  plans. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  some  differences 
between  them,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  are  those  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China.  But  these  differences  have 
nothing  to  do  with  basic  communist  ob- 
jecUves.  Their  objecUves  are  the  same,  to 
bury  the  free  world.  The  questions  which 
divide  them  Is  as  to  how  the  burial  is  to 
be  achieved  best.  The  Soviets  beUeve  that 
it  can  be  done  best  by  soft  words  and  such 
slogans  as  "peaceful  oo-exlstence."  which 
lull  the  free  world  into  a  sense  of  false  se- 
c\irity.  The  Chinese  Beds  say  they  would 
prefer  to  dispense  with  this  subterfuge,  and 
go  all  out  on  military  ventures  to  iKlng 
about  commuiLlsm. 

President  NUon.  and  his  advisers,  draw 
comfort  from  these  divisions  between  the 
two  communUt  giants.  They  argue  that 
communism  is  no  longer  a  menace  to  the 
free  world  because  communism  is  no  longer 
monoUthlc.  This  argument  is  fallacious. 
Whenever  and  wherever  the  free  wcwld  faces 
the  communist  challenge,  the  Soviets  and 
the  Chinese  Reds  work  in  close  cooperation. 
That  Is  the  case  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  also  the 
case  In  certain  parts  of  Africa  where  the 
agents  of  these  two  powers  work  closely  to- 
gether. 

The  communist  parties  comprising  the  in- 
ternational communist  movwnent  Is  engaged 
in  a  two-pronged  attack  on  the  free  world. 
One  prong  Is  to  weaken  the  countries  of  the 
free  wc»ld  by  intMTial  division  and  dissen- 
sion. The  other  Is  to  foment  what  the  Rus- 
sians caU  "wars  of  national  liberation"  and 
the  Chinese  Reds  call  "people's  wars." 

As  to  the  first,  the  communists  have  met 
with  a  large  measure  of  success  in  our  coun- 
try, which  Is  their  main  target,  because  ours 
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Is  the  only  country  powerful  enough,  mlli- 
tarlly  and  economically,  to  thwart  and  defeat 
their  Imperalist  ambitions.  They  have  dl- 
Tlded  our  country  as  It  has  never  been  di- 
vided before.  Our  cities  have  been  ravaged, 
our  university  campuses  bombed,  draft  In- 
duction centers  destroyed,  our  flag  burned 
to  puWlc,  and  the  flag  of  our  enemy  carried 
In  demonstratltMia.  In  other  days  this  would 
be  considered  treason,  and  punished  as  such. 
Today,  destruction  Is  called  dissent. 

I  do  not  matotaln  that  the  violence  and 
demonstrations  which  have  occurred  are  ex- 
clusively the  work  of  communist  party  mem- 
bers, although  there  Is  conclusive  evidence 
that  they  played  an  important  part  in  ar- 
ranging It  all.  The  communist  party  member- 
ship to  this  country  Is  estimated  at  between 
10,000  aitd  15.000  Alone  they  would  not 
constitute  a  formidable  force,  although  we 
of  the  labor  movement  know  that  even  a 
small,  highly  disciplined,  and  tightly-knit 
group  can  accomplish  things  which  It  would 
ordinarily  take  many  more  to  achieve.  Small 
groups,  centrally  directed,  knowing  exactly 
what  they  wanted,  once  captured  trade  xm- 
lons  having  a  membership  many  times  the 
size  of  these  groups.  Other  groups,  such  as 
clergymen,  have  not  had  our  experience  and 
are  therefore  more  susceptible  to  the  decep- 
tions and  machinations  of  the  conununtsts. 
In  addition  to  the  Fifth  Columns  which 
the  communists  have  set  up  to  countries 
they  totend  to  divide  and  subjugate,  the 
commimlsts  have  established  what  they  call 
"transmission  belts"  conslsttog  of  Innocents 
who  might  not  knowingly  serve  communist 
strategy  and  objectives.  The  creation  of 
"transmission  belts"  was  one  of  Lenin's 
unique  contributions  to  communist  strategy. 
Mass- membership  organizations  frequently 
are  led  by  either  communist  party  members 
or  communists  who  choose  not  to  have  for- 
mal membership  to  the  communist  party. 

While  there  are  many  groups  which  have 
been  Infiltrated  by  communists  or  fellow- 
travelers,  the  communists  have  made  their 
greatest  headway  among  pacifist  groups. 
Lento's  other  major  contribution  to  Soviet 
strategy  waa  to  harness  pacifism  to  his  com- 
munist chariot.  He  knew  that  while  many 
people  yearned  for  different  things — the  Im- 
poverished for  bread,  and  the  peasants  for 
land,  and  businessmen  for  profits — the  one 
thtog  above  everything  else  the  people,  all 
people,  yearned  for  was  an  end  to  war  and 
an  era  of  universal  peace.  He,  his  associates, 
and  his  successors  decided  that  communist 
professions  of  peace  would  attract  to  their 
cause  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world 
who  wotUd  never  accept  communism  as  such, 
but  who  long  for  peace. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  commimlsts 
have  any  love  for  pacifists.  In  fact,  they  ex- 
press their  contempt  for  them — Just  as  they 
have  shown  their  contempt  for  liberals.  But 
they  consider  both  pacifists  and  liberals  use- 
ful tools.  No  pacifist  would  dare  utter  a  word 
favoring  pacifism  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Just  as 
no  liberal  would  utter  a  word  favoring  lib- 
eralism in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  both  can  be, 
have  been,  and  are  very  useful  tools  in  weak- 
entog  the  resolve  of  free  countries  to  defend 
themselves  against  communist  aggression. 

The  pacifists  are  also  tiseful  to  the  com- 
munists in  another  way.  The  pacifists  favor 
disarmament.  They  canant  artvocate  that 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  to  any  other  com- 
munist country.  But  they  encourage  that 
idea  to  the  countries  of  the  free  world.  The 
pacifists  advocated  It  to  England,  when  Hit- 
ler was  rearming,  but  they  could  not  advo- 
cate it  to  Germany.  They  succeeded  so  well 
to  gngianrt  that  Hitler  was  confident  that 
he  cotUd  successfully  challenge  England.  The 
pacifists  could  march  to  England  In  those 
days  carrytog  slogans  that  they  wiU  not  flglit 
for  King  or  country,  but  no  one  could  marcn 
to  Germany,  Just  as  no  one  can  march  for 
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pacifism  and  disarmament  in  Russia  today. 
What  the  pacifists  succeedea  to  doing  to 
England  then,  they  are  now  trying  to  do  In 
the  United  States.  It  encotu^ges  the  dictators 
to  believe  that  the  democracies  are  decadent 
and  rotten,  and  ripe  for  the  kill.  The  paci- 
fists bring  on  the  very  wars  which  they  pro- 
fess to  abhor. 

Organized  labor  abhors  wars.  After  all, 
wben  wars  come,  the  workers,  and  the  sons 
of  workers,  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  cannon 
fodder.  And  it  Is  out  of  the  labor  of  workers 
that  wars  and  the  preparations  for  wars  are 
financed.  But  organized  labor  rejects  the 
Idea  that  you  can  prevent  war  by  denoimclng 
it.  It  rejects  the  slogan  of  the  pacifists  that 
better  "Red  than  dead."  It  refuses  to  have 
workers  live  on  their  knees  In  tyrannical 
regimes.  Instead,  It  believes  that  if  the  free 
world  will  show,  as  It  often  has  failed  to 
show,  Its  determination  to  preserve  the  free- 
doms won  as  a  result  of  generations  of  sacri- 
fice and  struggle,  the  people  need  be  neither 
Red  or  dead. 

The  communist  rulers  say  that  they  want 
to  avoid  a  large-scale  conventional  war,  which 
they  fear  could  turn  into  a  nuclear  war. 
That  Is  probably  true.  They  do  not  want 
to  risk  all  they  have  created  In  a  nuclear 
war.  They  know  that  if  they  have  the  mili- 
tary capacity  to  destroy  us,  we  have  the 
capacity  to  destroy  them.  They  want,  as 
Churchill  once  said,  the  fruits  of  war  with- 
out war. 

Vietnam  Is  a  good  example  of  these  so- 
called  "wars  of  national  liberation."  The  war 
In  South  Vietnam  was  planned,  organized 
and  directed  to  Hsinol.  That  has  been  docu- 
mented. The  blueprtot  of  that  is  available 
to  all  who  win  read  the  documents.  It  began 
with  a  campaign  of  terror  and  assassination 
which  Is  standard  communist  procedure. 
Then  they  told  the  world  It  was  a  civil  war. 
Many  so-called  liberals  fell  for  it. 

There  are  some  other  misconceptions  con- 
cerning the  Vietnam  war  which  have,  thanks 
to  the  liberal  media,  the  pacifists,  the  fellow- 
travelers,  and  some  politicians  gained  great 
currency. 

There  Is  the  claim  that  we  are  fighting  to 
bolster  a  corrupt  and  dictatorial  regime  in 
South  Vietnam.  As  to  the  charge  of  corrup- 
tion, I  assume  that  there  is  some  corrup- 
tion In  South  Vietnam,  but  there  is  also  a 
great  deal  of  corruption  In  the  states  from 
which  some  of  the  Senators  nuiking  the 
charge  come.  But  whether  It  Is  more  or  less 
m  South  Vietnam  than  In  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  or  even  In  Washington,  Is  ir- 
relevant. We  did  not  get  Into  Vietnam  to 
fight  corruption,  but  to  fight  communist  ag- 
gression, an  attempt  to  impose  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  a  police  state  such  as  exists  In 
North  Vietnam  and  in  all  other  commtmist 
countries. 

As  to  the  South  Vietnamese  having  a  dic- 
tatorial regime,  I  believe  that  compared  to 
the  communist  regime  that  would  be  Im- 
posed on  it  If  the  communists  win  South 
Vietnam  Is  a  democracy.  It  has  an  opposi- 
tion press,  opposition  parties,  and  elections. 
Where,  in  communist  countries,  are  there  an 
opposition  press,  opposition  political  parties, 
and  any  elections  at  all?  But,  again,  we  did 
not  get  Into  the  war  to  brtog  about  greater 
democracy  In  South  Vietnam.  Democracy 
cannot  be  imposed  on  a  people.  It  can  come 
only  from  the  people  themselves.  Only  dic- 
tatorships can  be  Imposed. 

More  recently  another  misconception 
which  has  been  carefully  propagandized  here 
Is  that  the  South  Vietnamese  government  is 
preventing  a  political  settlement  at  the  Parts 
peace  talks,  and  that  President  Thleu  Is  ve- 
toing plans  for  a  settlement.  The  truth  Is 
that  under  our  prodding  the  South  Vietna- 
mese have  made  numerous  concessions,  not 
one  of  which  the  communists  have  accepted. 
The  communists  demand  that  we  withdraw 
and  leave  the  South  Vietnamese  to  their 
mercies.  The  South  Vietnamese,  and  we,  have 
agreed,  that  If  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
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in  a  free  and  lnternatlonally-«up>ervised  elec- 
tion, decide  to  have  a  coalition  government, 
the  communists  will  have  representation  in 
It.  The  communists  have  rejected  this.  They 
Insist  on  having  a  coalition  government  im- 
posed on  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  To 
agree  to  that  would  be  to  enable  the  com- 
munists to  achieve  by  political  means  what 
they  have  been  unable  to  achieve  by  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  an  Isolationist  move- 
ment has  been  revived  here.  It  would  have  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  the  world  into 
what  in  the  days  of  the  old  isolationist  move- 
ment a  generation  ago  was  called  "Fortress 
America."  Nothing  would  suit  the  conunu- 
ntsts more  or  better.  That  Is  what  they  want 
us  to  do.  The  AFL-CIO  has  ^>oken  out 
against  all  attempts  to  revive  American  Iso- 
lationism. It  has  said  that  if  our  country  were 
to  turn  Its  back  on  Its  world  responsibili- 
ties there  could  be  no  lasting  peace.  It  wants 
these  responsibilities  honored  In  line  with 
our  overall  strength  to  the  service  of  world 
peace,  himian  well-being  and  freedom. 

War  crttlcs  who  have  not  emt»-aced  Isola- 
tionism have,  in  many  cases,  adopted  the 
Idea  that  peace  can  be  obtained  by  appeasing 
and  placating  the  dictators.  That  policy  is  as 
discredited  as  the  policy  of  Isolationism.  It 
didn't  work  with  Hitler,  Mussolini,  or  the 
Japanese  war  lords  a  generation  ago,  and  It 
Is  not  working  with  the  communist  dicta- 
tors now.  Concessions  only  whet  their  op- 
petltes.  They  toterpret  them  as  signs  of  weak- 
ness. It  Is  the  way  to  war,  not  peace,  as  time 
and  expertence  have  demonstrated. 

Other  war  critics  demand  that  we  retreat 
from  Vietnam,  and  reduce  our  military 
strength,  so  that  the  funds  we  spend  on  them 
can  be  diverted  to  abolishing  slums,  feeding 
the  hungry,  expanding  our  educational  fa- 
cilities, and  other  social  needs.  Nothing 
would  please  organized  labor  more  than 
having  these  needs  met.  Organized  labor  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  struggles  to 
bring  about  those  Improvements,  and  It  Is 
organized  labor  which  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  much  that  has  already  been 
achieved  to  make  this  country,  with  all  of  Its 
shortcomings,  the  most  prosperous  country 
In  the  world. 

Most  of  the  politicians  who  now  plead  for 
domestic  Improvements,  and  claim  that  our 
country  Is  sick,  have  never  shown  great  In- 
terest In  helping  organized  labor  achieve  the 
goals  these  critics  claim  to  seek,  but  have,  to 
fact,  opposed  its  efforts.  The  best  Illustration 
of  that  is  Senator  Pulbrlght,  of  Arkansas. 
One  of  our  major  problems  which  contributes 
to  what  he  calls  a  sick  society  is  racial  dis- 
crimination. He  has  been  a  racist  all  his  life. 
And  he  Is  a  reactionary.  In  Arkansas,  his 
State,  he  serves  the  special  toteresta.  Arkan- 
sas, his  state,  Is  the  second  lowest  in  per 
capita  Income  of  any  State  In  the  Union. 
In  Washington  he  has  become  the  darUng  of 
so-called  liberals.  I  could  cite  some  others 
who  have  suddenly  been  converted  to  an 
advocacy  of  a  better  life  for  the  Americans 
they  ignored  to  the  past. 

The  truth  Is,  as  President  Meany  has 
pointed  out,  that  we  have  the  capacity  to 
take  care  of  our  domestic  needs  and  at  the 
same  time  malntato  a  military  establishment 
capable  of  defending  our  country  find  Its 
freedoms.  Great  social  progress  to  many  fields 
was  made  during  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, while  the  Vietnam  war  was  going  on. 
What  we  lack  Is  not  the  capacity  but  the 
will  and  the  vision  to  do  what  was  needed  to 
satisfy  all  basic  htiman  needs. 

Finally,  organized  labor  resents  the  at- 
tacks which  Senator  Fulbrlght  and  some  of 
his  associates  make  on  the  United  States,  and 
which  serve  as  grist  for  commtmlst  mills. 
They  denounce  the  United  States  as  an  arro- 
gant and  Imperialist  power,  seeking  world 
domination.  This  Is  a  malicious  Ubel.  Ours  Is 
a  good  country.  Three  times  to  this  genera- 
tion It  went  to  war  to  stop  militarist  aggres- 
sion and  communist  aggression,  and  It 
poured   out   blood  and   treasure   to  defend 
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other  countries  without  seeking  or  receiving 
a  dollar  In  todenanlty,  or  a  foot  of  other  peo- 
ple's terrttory.  It  is  a  generous  country 
which,  stoce  the  end  of  World  War  n,  has 
distributed  more  than  tlfiO  billion  to  help 
other  countries  raise  their  living  standards 
and  protect  their  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty. It  has  opened  Its  gates  far  and  wide 
for  the  products  of  other  countries,  to  some 
cases  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own  indus- 
tries. It  is  a  country  worth  defendtog  and 
fighting  for.  It  remains  the  beacon  light 
which  gives  hope  to  the  oppressed,  the  ex- 
ploited, the  enslaved  and  subjugated  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world. 

I  do  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Council  Against  Communist  Aggression. 
President  Hoffmann's  Introduction  has  In- 
dicated the  Itoes  along  which  we  work.  Our 
National  Committee  Includes  trade  union 
leaders,  genutoe,  as  distinguished  from, 
phoney  liberals,  and  conservatives  who  do 
not  equate  social  reform  with  communism. 
They  disagree  on  domestic,  political,  social 
and  economic  Issues,  but  they  agree  that 
the  paramount  issue  of  our  time  Is  to  pre- 
vent communist  aggression.  If  communism 
prevails  we  will  all  suffer  the  same  fate.  Our 
committees  and  members  subordinate  their 
differences  on  domestic  Issues  so  as  to  unite 
on  the  main  Issue.  As  President  Hoffmann 
has  said  the  real  issue  is  the  preservation  of 
our  country. 

We  are  carefvU  to  exclude  from  our  ranks 
extremists  and  hate  groups  which  we  feel 
are  a  disservice  to  the  anti-communist  cause. 
When  I  read  the  literature  I  get  from  these 
groups,  I  feel  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
who,  after  reviewing  his  new  recruits  the 
night  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  said: 
"I  don't  know  whether  they  will  frighten 
the  enemy,  but  they  certainly  frighten  me," 

Our  Council  maintains  a  group  of  foreign 
correspondents  who,  without  compensation, 
send  us  reports  as  to  communist  develop- 
ments in  their  countries.  We  get  out  leaflets, 
a  monthly  Bulletin  which  goes  to  about  3,000 
people,  mainly  In  the  mass-media  fields — 
educators,  legislators.  Journalists,  btistoeas- 
men,  trade  luiion  leaders — and  publish  an 
American  edition  of  the  East  West  Digest. 
a  British  magazine.  This  material  goes  to 
public  and  university  libraries.  We  are  re- 
spected among  all  responsible  organizations, 
here  and  abroad.  In  policy  matters  we  hew 
closely  to  the  position  the  AFL-CIO  takes  on 
International  policy. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
given  me  when  President  Hoffman  tovlted 
me  here.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  Mm  and 
to  you. 

I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  the  very  best 
you  win  be  able  to  do  for  the  workers  In 
your  Industry,  will  be  of  little  avail  if  we 
do  not  preserve  our  coimtry  and  defend  our 
freedoms.  We  are  keenly  aware  of  our  social 
and  economic  shortcomings,  but  with  It  all 
our  country  Is  still  the  best  and  most  gen- 
erous country  in  the  world. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


MAN  8  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  March  4,  1971 


Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Ls  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  for  myself  and  for  Messrs. 
Kyl,  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Don  H.  Clausen, 
RxTPPE,  Camp,  McKevitt,  Terry,  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  Bob  Wilson,  Widnall,  Black- 
BtniN,  Vander  Jagt,  and  Coughlin,  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  This  legislation  is  a  basic  part 
of  the  President's  message  on  the  en- 
vironment which  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  8,  1971. 

This  legislation  is  in  keeping  with  the 
President's  new  "Legacy  of  Parks"  pro- 
gram which  is  dedicated  to  the  concept 
of  providing  parks  for  people. 

Land,  water,  and  people — these  are 
the  foimdations  upon  which  a  national 
character  and  a  national  economy  are 
built. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965  gave  recognition  to  the 
need  for  preserving  our  land  and  water 
resources  for  the  recreational  use  of  this 
Nation's  population. 

Now  the  President  is  calling  for 
amendments  to  that  legislation  which 
will  give  it  more  substance — which  will 
relate  our  land  and  water  conservation 
efforts  more  directly  to  himian  needs 
where  those  needs  appear  most  urgent. 

It  would  reach  out  to  more  people  in 
the  large  cities  of  America — people  whose 
opportunities  for  enjoyment  of  nature's 
resources  are  too  often  bounded  by  the 
concrete  and  towers  of  urban  life. 

It  would  remove  the  requirement  that 
aid  to  the  States  for  lEind  acquisition  and 
recreation  planning  and  development  be 
limited  to  outdoor  facilities  only.  People 
need  places  that  offer  a  change  of  pace 
from  everyday  pressure — and  if  the  out- 
doors does  not  lend  itself  to  total  recrea- 
tion use,  then  indoor  areas  must  be 
provided. 

It  would  permit  more  of  the  Federal 
money  granted  to  States  to  be  directed 
to  improving  recreation  opportunities  in 
and  near  heavy  population  craiters.  Parks 
and  playgrounds  in  and  around  the  cities 
would  be  a  feature  for  the  future. 

It  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior greater  authority  to  review  State 
plans  in  order  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  goals  of  urtwm  recreation  devel(H>- 
ment,  and  with  the  goals  of  overall 
recreation  devel(H«nent. 

Ltut  year  at  the  President's  request, 
Congress  increased  the  authorization  for 
the  Land  and  Water  Ccmservation  Fund 
to  $300  mUlion.  This  year,  in  this  budget 
message,  he  asked  for  $380  million,  plus 
a  reserve  of  $20  million  for  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  pajTnents.  This  represents 
full  funding  frwn  the  time  the  new  au- 
thorization figure  went  into  effect.  The 
importance  of  the  fund  Is  universally 
recognized. 

The  new  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  are 
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a  basic  E>art  of  the  President's  environ- 
mental quality  "package." 

It  puts  the  emphasis  upon  people — and 
upon  the  too  often  neglect«i  aspect  of 
contemporary  human  life — the  need  for 
refugees  where  man's  relationship  with 
nature  can  be  harmonized. 

It  is  the  backbone  of  environmental 
quality  control,  in  that  it  calls  for  plan- 
ning ahead  in  the  use  of  our  remaining 
open  spaces  to  assure  that  the  well-being 
of  people  is  protected. 

For  those  in  towns  and  cities,  it  opens 
up  new  horizons  of  recreational  pleasure. 

For  those  in  rural  areas,  it  continues 
to  provide  for  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  land  and  water  resources  for 
recreational  purposes. 

For  the  children  of  land,  it  makes  pos- 
sible new  playgrounds  In  city  neighbor- 
hoods and  offers  the  chance  for  adven- 
tures in  the  great  outdoors  as  nature  her- 
self shaped  the  outdoors. 

For  students,  it  will  provide  sanctu- 
aries where  the  study  of  the  environ- 
ment can  be  conducted  in  natural 
settings. 

And  for  adults,  it  is  designed  to  assure 
that  there  will  be  havens  of  respite  from 
the  congestion  that  marks  too  many 
parts  of  the  present-day  American  scene. 

In  effect,  this  measure  would  further 
protect  the  legacy  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  assure  that  it  can  be  equitably 
shared  by  all  the  people. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DISABLED  AMER- 
ICAN VETERANS   ORGANIZATION 


March  ^,  1971 

nard  Egbert  who  is  now  recovering  from 
woimds  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital.  Private 
First  Class  Egbert  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bernard  Egbert  of  6704  Rose  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Private  First  Class  Eg- 
bert went  to  Vietnam  with  his  unit  in  the 
summer  of  1970.  Last  October  while  rid- 
ing on  a  halftrack,  his  vehicle  hit  a  land 
mine  and  he  was  blowTi  out  of  the  half- 
track. He  suffered  a  broken  back  and  a 
broken  left  leg  which  was  shattered  from 
the  ankle  to  the  knee.  Medics  had  to  per- 
form a  tracheotomy  in  order  to  keep  him 
alive.  He  was  imder  intensive  care  for 
some  27  days  at  which  time  he  received 
several  blood  transfusions.  As  a  result 
he  later  contacted  hepatitis  which  caused 
another  setback. 

He  is  to  be  discharged  from  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  and  separated  from  the 
service  within  a  few  weeks.  But  his  road 
to  recovery  will  require  additional  treat- 
ment for  his  leg  for  several  months. 

I  was  somewhat  amazed  at  this  young 
man's  attitude  and  his  humbleness. 
While  visiting  with  me  we  toured  the 
Capitol  and  he  was  much  more  inter- 
ested in  talking  about  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing and  its  history  than  he  was  in  dis- 
cussing his  injuries.  It  is  fortunate  that 
Private  First  Class  Egbert  will  have  the 
services  of  the  DAV  when  he  Is  separated 
from  the  service. 


March  .4,  1971 


TURNING  A  DEAF  EAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed an  honor  to  join  with  my  many 
colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization  which 
for  50  years  of  imrelentless  effort  has 
achieved  the  highest  level  of  service  for 
our  disabled  veterans.  The  DAV  has  a 
special  meaning  for  me  because  the  or- 
ganization was  foimded  in  my  hometown 
of  Cincinnati. 

It  was  not  until  November  1966  that 
the  DAV,  feeling  its  growing  pains,  moved 
from  Cincinnati  Into  its  new  national 
headquarters  across  the  river  to  Cold 
Spring,  Ky.  We  in  Cincinnati  tu-e  fortu- 
nate the  headquarters  remtilns  in  our 
neighborhood. 

For  half  a  century  the  DAV  has  worked 
to  make  sure  that  disabled  veterans, 
their  dependents,  widows,  and  orphans 
obtain  all  benefits  which  they  are  legally 
entitled  under  the  public  laws. 

With  the  increased  number  of  Vietnam 
casualties  and  the  excellent  up-to-date 
medical  services  both  in  the  field  and 
the  stateside  hospitals,  the  DAV  has 
placed  a  heavier  emphasis  on  represent- 
ing servicemen  in  all  military  hospitals 
where  physical  evaluation  boards  are 
held  to  make  sure  that  the  woimded  re- 
ceive all  benefits. 

I  waa  recently  privileged  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  visit  with  Army  Pfc.  Ber- 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  an  out- 
standing and  patriotic  organization — the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  This  or- 
ganization has  dedicated  its  activities 
to  aid  our  soldiers  who  have  been 
woimded  in  the  defense  of  our  Nation, 
and  to  care  for  the  families  of  soldiers 
who  have  been  killed  in  action  or  listed 
as  missing  in  action.  There  is  no  way  pos- 
sible to  calculate  the  tremendous  amount 
of  good  work  done  by  this  great  organ- 
ization. No  one  can  measure  in  dollars 
and  cents  the  benefits  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  have  bestowed  upon 
the  families  and  orphans  of  servicemen 
killed  in  action.  How  can  we  measure 
the  comfort  this  orgsmization  has 
brought  to  those  thousands  of  families 
who  do  not  know  the  fate  of  their  fath- 
ers, sons,  husbands,  or  brothers  who  are 
ofBcially  listed  as  missing  in  action  or  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  would  like  to  mention  to  the  service 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans' 
Killeen  Chapter  147  as  an  example  of 
the  benefit  the  DAV  is  to  thousands  of 
communities  In  our  country.  Chapter  147 
has  125  members  who  work  diligently 
with  the  USO  and  who  work  at  the  Dar- 
nell Arnay  Hospital  at  Fort  Hood.  I  am 
proud  of  this  chapter's  contributions  to 
not  only  Killeen.  Tex.,  but  to  all  of  Amer- 
ica. I  offer  my  best  wishes  on  this  occa- 
sion of  the  Disabled  Amerclan  Veterans' 
golden  smniversary. 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OW  ICISaOTTHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  most  interesting  editorial  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  New 
Republic.  It  reviews  a  White  House 
briefing  for  reporters  at  which  time  the 
subject  of  the  request  made  by  the  12 
black  Congressmen  to  meet  with  the 
President  was  brought  up.  Over  emd  over 
again  the  question  was  asked — and  it  was 
phrased  and  rephrased.  The  reply  by 
White  House  Press  Secretary,  Ron 
Ziegler,  was  invariably  the  same.  "I  will 
not  comment  on  this  matter."  The  ques- 
tions soon  became  a  nuisance  to  Zeigler 
and  he  refused  to  answer  anymore  and 
quickly  turned  to  another  topic. 

This  incident  appears  to  go  along  with 
the  President's  reasoning  that  he  can 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  problems  of  the 
blacks.  As  the  editorial  points  up: 

Mr.  Nixon's  alienation  from  the  blacks  Is 
bad  for  everybody — for  him,  for  them,  for  the 
nation. 

If  we  have  made  a  nuisance  of  ovu*- 
selves  in  attempting  to  see  the  President, 
then  a  nuisance  we  must  be  smd  will  con- 
tinue to  be  until  the  President  recognizes 
us  and  will  listen  to  what  we  have  to  say 
as  the  legitimate  spokesmen  for  the  25 
million  blacks  In  this  country. 

I  include  at  this  time  the  New  Re- 
public editorial: 

TuiuriNG  A  Deaf  Ear 
"Ron,"  asked  a  reported  of  press  secre- 
tary Ronald  Ziegler  the  other  day  at  a  White 
House  briefing,  "is  there  any  e^lanatlon 
why  the  President  has  been  unable  to  see 
them  (12  black  congressmen  boycotting  the 
State  of  the  Union  message]  in  the  one-year 
period?" 

•1  have  no  comment  on  that  at  this  time  " 
said  Ziegler. 

One  man  In  10  In  America  is  black  and 
there  are  over  11  million  eligible  to  vote. 
There  are  12  Negroes  in  the  House— aU  Dem- 
ocrats. A  year  ago  they  requested  an  audi- 
ence with  Mr.  Nixon— no  reply  till  AprU  20, 
and  then  from  an  underling.  They  tried 
8«aln  in  August  with  no  better  luck. 

"Are  requests  Uke  that  frequently  turned 
down?"  asked  the  reporter.  "Is  this  an  iso- 
lated case?  All  congressmen  apparently  don't 
get  to  see  the  President  when  they  ask?" 

Ziegler:  "The  President  sees  many  con- 
pessmen  and  he  also  sees— has  seen-^nany 
leaders  of  the  black  community.  But  I  have 
no  comment  on  your  spedflc  question  as  It 
was  put." 

"Has  he  turned  down  any  other  Kroune  of 
wmgressmen?" 

Ziegler:  "i  have  no  comment  to  your  aues- 
tlon  as  put." 

Second  reporter:  "Ron,  does  he  have  any 
Plans  to  see  those  12?  I  am  asking  because 
^way  you  answer  suggests  if  the  question 
we  put  in  another  way  maybe  you  would 
*»ave  a  comment?"  wwuu 

Ziegler:  "The  President  has  seen  many 
congressmen  in  the  past  and  wUl  continue  to 
ao  so  as  we  move  along.  But  I  have  no  fur- 
ther comment" 

ln^r^J.T^=  "^  ^«  responded  to  them 

IwtWonT^     "       '^y  ^*  *^°'*  ***«^*  ^^^ 

Ziegler:  "I  am  sorry,  I  am  Just  not  pre- 
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pared  to  comment  on  this  matter  at  this 
time." 

Question:  "Is  the  President  godng  to  hold 
a  news  conference  at  which  we  could  ask 
this  question?" 

Ziegler  listened  to  the  question,  said  noth- 
ing, and  tiimed  in  another  direction  to 
recognize  another  questions. 

The  episode  tells  a  lot  about  the  Adminis- 
tration. Por  gaucherle  It  goes  back  to  Herbert 
Hoover.  There  is  no  reason  that  it  should 
have  happened.  Mr.  Nixon  could  see  the  12 
congressmen  a£  easily  as  not.  Even  though 
they  are  politicians,  they  won't  bite. 

Reporters  can't  ask  the  President  directly. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  had  fewer  press  conferences 
than  any  President  In  40  years.  Former  In- 
terior Seoetary  Hickel  oomplalned  that  even 
he  couldn't  see  him  (and  is  now  out  of  of- 
fice). More  and  more  it  Is  the  White  House 
staff  that  runs  things,  not  the  Cabinet. 

"Vnio's  in  Charge?"  asked  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  headline,  Nov.  20:  "Coming  Cabinet 
Moves  Point  Up  Big  Decline  of  Secretaries' 
Role."  It  meant  that  the  staff  around  Mr. 
Nixon  is  cut  off,  much  as  Mr.  Nixon  is  cut 
off  from  questions  by  his  aU  but  discontin- 
uance of  press  conferences.  Take  an  exam- 
ple: William  Rogers,  Secretary  of  State,  goes 
up  on  the  Hill  to  answer  senatorial  questions 
on  Vietnam;  but  the  real  policy  maker,  Kls- 
smger,  doeent  get  questioned.  He's  invulner- 
able as  a  member  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  Nixon's  alienation  from  the  blacks  is 
bad  for  everybody — for  him,  for  them,  for 
the  nation.  In  September  1969  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Olvll  Rights  under  Father  Hes- 
biu-gh  said  flatly  that  the  Administration 
had  chosen  the  wrong  policy  for  school  de- 
segregation, had  pursued  even  that  policy 
In  a  vray  to  produce  a  "major  retreat." 

Last  June  chairman  Bishop  Spottswood 
of  the  racially  moderate  NAACP  told  the  an- 
nual convention,  "This  is  the  first  time  since 
1920  that  the  national  Administration  has 
made  it  a  matter  of  calculated  policy  to  work 
against  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
largest  minority  of  its  citizens." 

In  fairness  It  should  be  said  that  the  Ad- 
ministration at  once  vehemently  denied  this. 
Also  that  able  Senator  Brooke  (R)  of  Massa- 
chusetts, did  not  jom  fellow  blacks  in  the 
House  in  asking  for  an  audience,  and  la  a 
loyal  party  supporter.  The  Administration  is 
not  malevolent;  look  at  its  radical  income- 
maintenance-welfare  program.  Rep.  WUbur 
Mills  should  get  this  hopeful  plan  through 
the  House  In  March;  if  it  clears  the  Senate 
it  could  ultimately  aid  the  poor  enormously, 
including  black  ghettos. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  is  ambivalent.  He  worries 
about  George  Wallace  and  the  white  South. 
He  is  surrounded  by  staff  yes-men.  He  is  iso- 
lated. And  Uke  Herbert  Hoover,  he  lacks  the 
politician's  convincing  smile  and  easy  charm 
that  could  prevent  preposterous  episodes 
like  this:  the  charge,  Uke  a  festering  splinter, 
that  he  won't  see  a  delegation  of  elected  con- 
gressmen who  are  black. 


DAV  BEGINS  ITS  SECOND  HALF 
CENTURY  OP  SERVICE 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Ii4r.   Speaker,  it  Is  a 

privilege  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  a  great 
veteran's  organization  which  is  now  be- 
ginning its  second  half -century  of  serv- 
ice to  America's  war  disabled. 

During  the  past  51  years  the  DAV 
has  expanded  its  membership,  its  serv- 
ices, and  contemporized  its  objectives. 
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From  a  modest  self-help  organization, 
struggling  through  the  trials  of  birth  and 
growth,  it  has  become  a  powerful  voice 
as  well  as  a  supporting  arm  for  Amer- 
ica's patriots.  What  has  not  changed  is 
the  DAV's  total  dedication  to  the  dis- 
abled veteran  and  his  dependents  and  it* 
timeless  effort  to  obtain  needed  pro- 
grams of  medical  care,  disabihty  com- 
pensation, rehabilitation,  and  compen- 
sation to  the  widows  and  orphcms  of  our 
honored  war  dead. 

These  principles  of  the  DAV  have  also 
served  as  guidelines  for  landmark  vet- 
erans legislation  now  on  the  statute 
books  of  this  country. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  en- 
acting laws  which  certify  America's 
commitment  to  honoring  the  claims  of 
her  citizens  who  have  defended  her  at 
great  personal  sacrifice. 

The  DAV  Is  very  active  in  my  district. 
I  know  literally  thousands  of  their  mem- 
bers. They  have  given  me  insight  Into 
the  needs  of  veterans  and  their  families; 
they  have  inspired  me  by  their  dedica- 
tion to  our  country.  The  consideration 
they  seek  from  their  Government  can 
never  equal  the  service  they  have  given. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  worked 
with  the  DAV  members^  individually 
and  through  their  organization  in  carry- 
ing out  their  vital  mission.  They  are 
great  patriots,  great  Americans.  I  Join 
in  commending  them  and  wish  them 
continued  success  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  America's  disabled  veterans. 


THE  LATE  IRA  KAPEN8TEIN 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Ira  Kapensteln.  Only  35  years 
old,  he  was  but  7  years  into  a  career  of 
pubUc  service,  which  by  virtue  of  his 
special  talents  and  commitment,  held 
unusual  promise  for  his  fellow  citizens. 

A  precocious  journalist  in  his  niid-20's, 
Ira  was  lured  into  Government  during 
the  Kennedy  years.  He  stayed  on  to  be- 
come Larry  O'Brien's  right-hand  man  at 
the  Post  OfBce  Department,  and  in  that 
role  headed  the  Department  task  force 
which  recommended  that  the  adminis- 
tration support  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Postal  Service.  He  deserves  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  historic  postal  re- 
form legislation  which  the  Congress  ap- 
proved last  year. 

When  Larry  O'Brien  to<*  on  the  tough 
and  sometimes  thankless  Job  of  Demo- 
cratic national  chairman,  he  brought 
Ira  with  him.  As  Deputy  Director  Ira  won 
the  praise  of  Democrats  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  his  organizational  work,  ability 
to  solve  problems  imder  pressure,  and 
always  his  charm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  Larry  O'Brien  In 
stating  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
lost  a  leader.  The  country  has  as  well.  We 
will  miss  him. 

To  Mrs.  Kapensteln  and  to  Ira's  three 
sons,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies. 
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AN  ALL-AMERICAN  CITY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHT7SITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  announce  that  today  the 
city  of  Pitchburg,  within  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts,  has 
been  chosen  as  an  All-Amerlcan  City. 
I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  fine 
citizens  of  Fitchburg,  who  have  labored 
tirelessly  and  unselfishly  to  improve 
their  community. 

Five  years  ago,  Fitchburg  was  a  typical 
New  England  mill  city.  Many  houses  were 
deteriorating;  the  river  turned  to  sludge, 
and  people  did  not  seem  to  care.  But,  in 
the  last  few  years  of  the  1960's,  Fitch- 
burg has  seen  many  real  and  hopeful 
changes.  The  business  community,  par- 
ticularly, felt  these  changes.  Family 
owned  industries  became  subsidiaries  of 
national  corporations.  Diversified  oppor- 
tunities appeared  and  new  business  peo- 
ple came  to  the  city.  These  new  people 
took  a  fresh  look  at  the  community  and 
they  involved  themselves  in  its  problems. 
They  joined  with  older  residents  to 
tackle  the  growing  number  of  complex 
tasks. 

Today,  Pitchburg  is  emerging  from  its 
past.  Its  citizens  are  facing  the  realities 
and  responsibilities  of  the  future.  The 
people  of  Fitchburg  are  setting  goals  and 
high  hopes  for  their  future. 

In  1966,  the  Pitchburg  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  Nashua  River 
Cleanup  Committee  adopted,  £is  a  special 
project,  the  cleanup  of  the  polluted  river. 
Pitchburg,  the  industrial  center  of  the 
region,  responsible  for  78  percent  of  the 
solid  wastes  in  the  river,  was  the  prime 
target  of  citizen  demands  for  corrective 
actions.  The  committees  conducted  an 
areawlde  drive  and  obtained  6,000  signa- 
tures to  petition  the  Commonwealth  for 
a  strong  antiwar  pollution  program. 
These  committees  became  highly  effec- 
tive lobby  and  information  groups. 

The  cost  of  the  river  cleanup  presented 
problems.  Local  industries  and  all  levels 
of  government  were  reluctant  to  support 
the  project.  Community  attitudes  obvi- 
ously needed  chstnging.  So,  determined 
citizens  broadened  their  public  educa- 
tion campaigns,  went  to  more  hearings, 
and  in  1968,  a  new  city  administration 
and  local  Industry  became  full  partners 
in  the  cleanup  project.  The  people 
showed  their  determination  to  clean  the 
river,  and  Government  and  Industry  re- 
sponded. Everyone  worked  together,  to 
gather  more  support  and  prepare  the 
necessary  applications  for  the  total 
cleanup  effort.  July  16,  1969,  was  a  his- 
toric day  in  Pitchburg.  The  City  Council 
approved  a  $17.5  million  loan  order.  The 
city  made  its  ofBcial  commitment  to  clean 
up  the  Nashua  River. 

I  cannot  overestimate  the  role  of  these 
two  citizen  groups.  They  possessed  per- 
severance; they  believed  they  could  sell  a 
rlrer  cleanup  project;  they  did  It. 

The  story  of  Pitchburg  continues  with 
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the  plans  for  the  future  use  of  the  river 
and  its  banks.  A  third  citizen  group, 
the  Nashua  River  Watershed  Association 
will  insure  the  future  development  of 
recreational  areas  along  the  river,  and 
will  coordinate  efforts  of  all  communi- 
ties involved  in  the  cleanup  project. 

Fitchburg  residents  are  busy  improv- 
ing the  community  environment  in  other 
areas.  The  women  of  the  Laurelwood 
Garden  Club  are  diligently  working  to 
refurbish  downtown  parks.  Several  other 
civic  groups  have  beautiflcatlon  projects. 
I  stand  proud  of  their  efforts  to  make 
Pitchburg  a  finer  city. 

The  Pitchburg  MICAH  Corp.  has  a 
big  stake  in  community  improvement. 
MICAH,  a  private  housing  corporation, 
was  formed  by  60  residents  genuinely 
concerned  about  the  city's  housing  short- 
age. MICAH  purchases  and  rehabilitates 
old  houses  for  rental  or  sale  to  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families  on  a  low  rent 
or  low  mortgage  plan.  A  special  feature 
of  the  MICAH  plan  called  "sweat  equity" 
allows  a  tenant  to  receive  credit  toward 
a  downpayment  for  repairs  he  makes 
himself.  The  person  living  in  a  MICAH 
house  thus  has  a  real  incentive  to  move 
from  rentpayer  to  homeowner. 

MICAH  Is  financed  entirely  by  the 
public  sale  of  stock,  sold  at  $20  per 
share.  MICAH's  unique  approach  In  the 
field  of  housing  rehabilitation  is  a 
highly  successful  adventure.  The  corpo- 
ration acquired  its  first  property  in  1969. 
To  date  27  people  have  been  housed  by 
MICAH. 

Another  private  group  has  made  avail- 
able more  housing  for  the  elderly  in 
Pitchburg.  The  members  of  the  First 
Parish  Church  botist  of  their  new  168- 
unlt  high  rise  building  constructed  with 
a  loan  from  the  Federal  221-D3  housing 
program.  This  handsome  structure,  called 
the  "Sundial,"  provides  moderately 
priced  housing  for  250  residents,  62  years 
of  age  or  over.  The  first  floor  of  this  new 
building  houses  an  activity  center  for  all 
senior  citizens  of  Pitchburg.  This  wel- 
come gathering  place  is  supported  by  lo- 
cal government  and  private  funds. 

Another  outstanding  program  is  the 
Fitchburg  Youth  Resources  Council,  a 
youth-centered  activity  group  which 
offers  young  people  a  chance  to  take 
part  in  city  affairs. 

This  youth  council  has  three  basic 
goals:  First,  to  assess,  analyze,  and  ar- 
ticulate the  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties of  yoimg  people;  second,  to  con- 
tribute to  community  Improvement;  and 
third,  to  encourage  total  involvement 
of  young  people  in  their  community. 

The  Youth  Resources  Council  has 
sponsored  folk  festivals  and  block 
dances.  Members  have  painted  hop- 
scotch boards  on  neighborhood  side- 
walks to  provide  wholesome  fun  for 
neighborhood  children.  They  have  set  up 
tutoring  programs,  and  they  "did  their 
thing"  on  Earth  Day. 

One  Sunday  last  May,  500  citizens 
raised  $9,000  to  buy  food  for  starving 
people  walking  23  miles  in  the  Youth 
Council's  Walk  Against  Hunger.  Young 
people  took  the  initiative  and  organized 
controversial  drug  programs  for  them- 
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selves  and  their  parents.  Actual  drug 
users  participated  in  this  program. 

The  Youth  Employment  Services  pro- 
gram  of  the  Pitchtnirg  Youth  Council 
finds  jobs  for  young  people  from  12  to 
15  years  of  age.  While  this  program  has 
not  had  great  success  yet,  it  has  made 
a  good  start,  and  the  young  organizers 
are  determined  to  make  a  breakthrough 
in  this  critical  area. 

The  city  of  Fitchburg  has  come  a  long 
way  jn  these  psist  few  years.  The  citi- 
zens of  this  All-American  City  richly  de- 
serve the  outstanding  award  bestowed 
upon  them  today. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN   VETERANS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
honor  today  the  veterans  of  military 
service  who  have  suffered  permanent  and 
disabling  injuries  in  the  military  service 
of  their  coimtry  and  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  the  organization  which 
serves  them.  While  it  is  certainly  appro- 
priate to  honor  this  organization  and 
the  veterans  of  all  wars  who  are  so  dis- 
abled, I  would  like  to  speak  today  about 
the  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war  who, 
for  reasons  I  will  cite,  bear  an  unusually 
heavy  burden  in  their  war-Inflicted  in- 
juries. 

The  lack  of  popular  understanding  and 
support  for  the  Vietnam  war  imposes  an 
intolerable  burden  on  all  of  our  veterans. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  for  ex- 
ample, and  even  during  the  Korean  war, 
there  was  a  near  unanimity  among  our 
citizens  about  the  goals  of  the  war  and 
the  valued  service  performed  by  our  vet- 
erans in  those  conflicts.  In  Vietnam,  how- 
ever, the  strong  disagreement  in  our 
country  about  the  wisdom  of  our  involve- 
ment in  that  conflict  has  Inevitably  and 
unfortimately  affected,  I  believe,  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  we  all  share 
toward  returning  veterans,  and  especial- 
ly toward  those  who  are  permanently 
disabled  by  their  military  service. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  limited  to  nor 
adequately  described  by  the  existing  dis- 
tinction between  doves  and  hawks.  Even 
those  who  consider  themselves  to  favor 
a  military  solution  of  the  war,  often  ad- 
mit that  the  United  States  should  never 
have  become  involved  in  Southeast  Asia. 
This,  in  comparison  with  the  earlier  con- 
flicts cited,  is  without  parallel  in  our 
history,  or  at  least  without  parallel  ex- 
cept for  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  di- 
vided our  country  in  ways  strikingly  sim- 
ilar to  the  present  divisions  on  Vietnam. 
But  for  our  generation,  this  disenchant- 
ment with  a  war— no  matter  what  our 
views  on  its  solution— has  inevitably  M- 
fected  attitudes  and  judgments  about  the 
effects  of  that  war. 

This  disenchantment,  for  example, 
seems  to  suppress  the  normal  concern 
which  Americans  have  for  veterans.  It  is 
almost  as  if  we  wanted  to  forget  the  con- 
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sequences  of  the  war,  as  well  as  its 
origins. 

We  must,  therefore,  consciously  re- 
mind ourselves  of  those  consequences, 
and  particularly  the  human  conse- 
quences of  Vietnam.  We  have  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  returning  veterans 
disabled  in  this  war  than  in  previous 
conflicts.  Nearly  twice  as  many  Vietnam 
veterans,  for  example,  are  amputees, 
compared  with  World  War  n  veterans. 
Over  10  percent  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans drawing  disability  compensation  are 
totally  disabled,  compared  with  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  disabled  veterans  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

Paradoxically,  the  reason  for  this  high 
percentage  of  disabled  veterans  is  the 
generally  excellent  medical  care  which 
our  servicemen  in  Vietnam  have  received. 
Badly  wounded  soldiers  who,  in  previous 
conflicts  would  have  died,  are  saved  by 
modern  medical  techniques  and  services. 
Tragically,  they  return  home  often  as 
multiple  amputees,  with  severe  neurolog- 
ical and  psychiatric  disabilities,  and, 
generally,  with  a  variety  of  injuries  which 
permanently  affect  their  ability  to  re- 
sume their  roles  in  society. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  myself, 
I  must  frankly  say  that  I  have  often 
been  out  of  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
lobbying  of  veterans'  organizations.  I  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  It  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  coimtry  and  of  Individual 
veterans  to  insure  that  they  be  given 
every  encouragement  and  assistance  pos- 
sible to  help  them  resume,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  their  roles  in  our  society  and  In 
our  economy.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  we,  as  veterans,  are  entitled  to  spe- 
cial privileges  simply  because  we  served 
our  coimtry.  Our  service  was  part  of  our 
responsibilities  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  as  beneficiaries  of  the  politi- 
cal, social,  economic,  and  cultural  sys- 
tems which  constitute  our  society. 

But  there  Is  a  specific,  permanent  and 
deep  responsibility  which  we  bear  for 
those  servicemen  who  because  of  their 
service  are  unable  to  resume  their  places 
in  society.  These  are  the  disabled 
veterans. 

I  intend  to  do  everything  possible  in 
this  Congress  to  alert  my  colleagues  and 
my  constituents  to  these  responsibilities. 
I  recognize,  as  a  vocal  opponent  of  our 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam  since 
1965,  that  some  may  not  understand  this 
commitment  or  mistrust  it.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  let  that  consideration  affect  my 
own  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, as  a  fellow  veteran,  and  as  a  citi- 
zen. I  hope  that  all  of  us  who  honor  dis- 
abled veterans  today  will  keep  these 
specific  responsibilities  toward  our  dis- 
abled Vietnam  veterans  foremost  in  their 
minds, 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  can  never 
repay  those  who  have  suffered  permanent 
injury  for  their  services.  Yet,  we  owe  a 
special  kind  of  consideration  to  the  vet- 
erans of  this  tragic  war  who  are  jeopard- 
l»d  in  making  their  legitimate  claims  in 
an  atmosphere  marked  by  disillusion- 
ment and  disaffection  with  our  discharge 
of  our  International  responsibilities  in 
this  conflict. 
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THE  STATES  HAVE  A  DUTY  TO 
PRESERVE  THE  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
enactment  of  Congress  to  enfranchise 
18-year-olds  and  upheld  as  constitu- 
tional by  a  5  to  4  decision— one  vote — of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  patently  anti-con- 
stitutional. To  hold  that  this  law  was 
made  pursuant  to  the  authority  given  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution  flouts  all  rules  of 
law,  logic,  and  reason. 

Lack  of  confldence  in  and  respect  for 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  is  generated 
when  the  three  branches  of  government 
collaborate  to  bypass  the  obvious  dic- 
tums  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Congress  has  passed  legislation 
violating  the  very  Constitution  that  each 
Congressman  has  sworn  to  uphold;  the 
President,  who  publicly  expressed 
"doubts"  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  proposed  law  and  then  proceeded  to 
sign  the  bill  instead  of  vetoing  it,  stating 
his  objections  as  specified  In  article  I, 
section  7,  of  the  Constitution.  Passing 
the  buck  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  law 
was  held  constitutional  by  one  vote. 
These  good  men  of  all  three  branches  of 
our  Government  surrendered  to  the  emo- 
tion and  political  hysteria  of  the  hour. 

Article  I,  section  2.  clause  1  of  the 
Constitution  leaves  it  up  to  the  individ- 
ual States  to  set  voting  age  requirements 
in  elections  for  choosing  U.S.  Repre- 
sentatives: 

The  House  ol  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  In  each  State  shaU  have  the 
Qualifications  reqxilslte  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

The  17th  amendment,  which  I  deem 
is  proving  to  be  an  imprudent  change  to 
the  Constitution  as  originally  written, 
provides  for  the  States  to  set  the  voting 
age  for  electors  of  U.S.  Senators: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  six  years; 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the  quallfl- 
catlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

The  architects  of  our  superb  Constitu- 
tion provided  a  legal  way  to  change  the 
Constitution.  The  procedure  set  forth  in 
article  V  should  be  followed  if  the  peo- 
ple want  to  change  the  voting  age  nation- 
wide to  18  years.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  most  Instances  the  Issue  when 
submitted  to  a  referendum  vote,  has  been 
rejected  by  the  people. 

The  Poimding  Fathers,  in  drafting  the 
Constitution,  provided  for  a  separation 
of  powers  among  the  three  branches  of 
Government.  Being  distrustful  of  men 
with  power,  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion sought  to  bind  men  down  by  the 
chains  of  the  Constitution.  They  pro- 
vided a  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
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with  which  every  high  school  student  is 
or  should  be  familiar,  whereby  each 
branch  of  Government  could  check  the 
actions  of  the  other  two  branches  should 
they  exceed  their  powers. 

For  example,  the  Congress  can  curb 
the  Supreme  Coin^  in  its  blatant  usurpa- 
tion of  powers  of  Congress  simply  by  cur- 
tailing or  removing  entirely  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  branch  in- 
cluding the  High  Court.  H.R.  390.  which 
I  have  introduced  in  the  92d  Congress, 
is  designed  to  do  this  very  thing. 

However,  when  the  three  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  cooperate  in 
passing  and  upholding  legislation  which 
is  quite  obviously  imconstitutional,  what 
recourse  is  left  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people?  They  must  demand  their  rights 
as  reserved  to  them  in  the  Constitution 
under  the  tenth  amendment. 

Lawmakers  and  other  public  ofBcials 
must  not  forget  that  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  local  goverrunents  are 
creatures  of  the  sovereign  States  which 
in  turn  were  created  by  the  people.  At 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787, 
the  delegates  made  a  contract,  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  with  the  newly  created  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  this  contract,  they 
specified  certain  powers  which  they  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Government. 

Survival  of  the  Republic  depends  on 
whether  we  are  going  to  continue  bypass- 
ing the  Constitution  making  our  Govern- 
ment more  and  more  one  of  men  Instead 
of  laws  or  whether  we  live  up  to  our  oath 
of  office  and  perpetuate  the  Constitution. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  17th  amend- 
ment providing  for  popular  election  of 
U.S.  Senators,  many  would  have  been 
called  to  task  by  their  respective  State 
legislatures  for  any  act  deemed  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  legislatures. 

Tragically,  I  must  say  with  disappoint- 
ment and  regret,  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves  individually,  apparently 
hold  a  different  view  of  the  Constitution 
than  I  do  and  do  not  Intend  to  rectify 
the  violations. 

If  the  Federal  Government  can  violate 
the  contract  as  done  in  enfranchising 
18-year-olds  by  statute  and  such  politi- 
cal expediency  can  be  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  then  It  becomes  the  sol- 
emn duty  of  the  Governors  and  State 
legislatures  of  the  50  States,  as  succes- 
sors to  the  men  who  signed  the  original 
contract,  to  lead  their  States  and  people 
to  rectify  this  infraction  of  contract  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  thereby  re- 
store the  sanctity  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

This  is  a  tremendous  responsibility, 
and  should  be  accepted  as  a  solemn  duty 
and  charge  by  the  Governors  and  State 
legislators,  who  have  all  taken  the  solemn 
oath  to  uphold,  defend,  and  preserve  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  This  must  include 
more  than  submisison.  This  must  include 
taking  positive  action  to  repair  any  in- 
fringement or  repudiation  of  the  consti- 
tutional contract  by  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. Other  breaches  of  the  contract 
have  occurred  in  the  past  few  decades. 
Failure  by  the  States  and  the  people  to 
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resist  these  violations  has  brougth  us 
again  a  Constitutional  crisis  In  the  main- 
taining of  our  Republic. 

If  the  sovereign  States  do  not  perform 
their  duty  by  restoring  the  Constitution, 
then  our  people  must  fear  for  the  future 
of  our  children  and  of  the  Republic. 

The  die  for  totalitarianism  is  oast. 
Next  to  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Constitution 
is  the  greatest  wellspring  of  Uberty  and 
of  people  power.  It  was  so  drafted  and 
so  intended. 

The  Defenders  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution have  prepared  an  information 
sheet  of  facts  and  a  plan  of  acUon  for 
restoring  the  constitutional  imbalance. 
It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  Virginia, 
the  craddle  of  our  Republic,  has  already 
taken  acUon  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
Is  considering  action.  Other  States  should 
follow.  ,  ,   ^^ 

The  president  of  Defenders  of  the 
American  Constitution,  Lt.  Gen.  P.  A. 
Del  Valle,  USMC  (retired)  of  Annapolis, 
Md.,  is  a  true  patriot. 

I  insert  a  statement — Alert  No.  72— 
entitled  'Calling  All  Patriots"  at  this 
point: 

Caixing  All  Patriots! 
(By  P.  A.  Del  Valle) 
The  following  crisis  In  American  history  Is 
receiving  little.  K  any,  publicity  In  oiir  mass 
news  media: 

FACTS 

1.  To  Ignore  and  by-pass  the  provisions  of 
the'  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  to 
consign  the  Constitution,  and  Its  society,  to 
the  trash  heap  of  history. 

2.  Section  2.  Amendment  XIV  of  the  Con- 
stitution prescribes  that  the  voting  age  shall 
be  twenty-one. 

3.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  provides 
the  procedure  for  amending  the  Constitution, 
such  as  changing  the  voting  age  from  twenty- 
one  to  eighteen. 

4.  Despite  the  clear  and  obvious  need  for  a 
Constitutional  Amendment,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  by  a  6-4  vote,  deUb- 
erately  Ignored  the  Constitution  and  ruled 
the  un-constltutlonal  eighteen  year  old  vote 
•rider",  attached  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  to  be  constitutional. 

5.  Today  we  are  witnessing  an  errant  act 
of  us\irpatlon  designed  to  destroy  our  Con- 
stitution through  a  conspiracy  of  usurpers 
who  are  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  very 
Constitution  they  seek  to  destroy. 

6.  Usurpation,  the  life  line  of  Communism, 
was  the  means  by  which  the  manipulators 
of  the  "Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.SJl." 
emasculated  the  now  meaningless  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.8.S.R. 

7.  Over  the  past  weeks  a  representative  of 
the  Defenders  of  the  American  Constitution, 
Inc.,  spoke  on  TV  and  radio  about  this  ne- 
farious and  unlawful  American  act  of  usur- 
pation, and  then  Journeyed  to  Richmond  and 
Annapolis  to  urge  the  legislative  bodies  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  to  take  legislative  ac- 
tion calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  works  of 
the  usurpers. 

8.  The  vote  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  Is 
expected  within  a  few  weeks.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Virginia  Legislature  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  "House  Joint  Resolution  No.  66" 
on  the  26th  of  February  which,  among  other 
things,  calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  unconsti- 
tutional "Rider"  and  lt«  resubmission  as  a 
constitutional  amendment  in  accordance 
with  Article  V  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
sending  of  copies  of  the  resolution  to  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  legislative  bodies  of 
each  of  the  other  forty-nine  states  with  a 
request  for  supporting  custlon. 
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BIGMlrlCAMCE 

1.  A  sorry  image  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment Is  created  when  our  Congress  passes 
legislation  In  a  way  that  violates  the  Consti- 
tutional procedure  that  each  congressman  is 
bound  by  oath  to  support.  And  further,  when 
the  President,  whUe  publicly  expressing 
"doiibts"  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
bin,  non-the-less  signed  the  bill  Instead  of 
vetoing  It  and  stating  his  objections  to  the 
Congress,  as  called  for  In  Section  7,  Article  I. 
of  the  Constitution;  and  still  further,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  also  ignores  the  Consti- 
tution and  rules  the  whole  mess  "Constitu- 
tional", what  Is  one  to  think? 

2.  When  wfl  agree  that  a  man  who  1b  old 
enough  to  fight  Is  also  old  enough  to  vote, 
we  must  fvurther  agree  that  be  Is  also  old 
enough  to  be  legally  responsible  for  bis  ac- 
tions. He  is  no  longer  a  Juvenile.  He  Is  subject 
to  adult  discipline  by  the  courts.  He  can  en- 
ter Into  contracts  and  his  (or  her)  parents 
are  relieved  of  responsibility.  Under  these 
conditions  we  should  also  consider  removing 
the  age  requirements  for  the  holding  of  pub- 
lic office.  A  popular  eighteen  year  old,  with 
the  teen  age  vote  behind  him,  might  Just 
make  a  good  congressman,  or  President,  for 
that  matter. 

ACTION    INDICATES 

If  you  do  not  already  know  your  State 
Senator  and  State  Representative,  make  It  a 
point  to  go  to  your  County  Court  House 
and  find  out.  Persuade  them  to  Introduce 
legislative  action  similar  to  that  already  tak- 
en by  Virginia  and  put  your  state  In  a  posi- 
tion to  assert  Its  independence  of  the  usurp- 
ers and  their  golden  purse. 
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of  the  New  York  Port  Authority  are  but 
small  examples  of  his  contributions  jo 
both  State  and  Nation. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  Charles  Engelhard's 
many  philanthropic  contributions,  or  his 
work  as  a  tnistee  of  the  American  Heri- 
tage Foundation  and  of  several  libraries 
and  foundations.  They  stand  as  impor- 
tant symbols  of  his  interest  in  people  and 
progress. 

I  wiU  not  dweU  on  Charles  Engelhard's 
contributions  to  the  world  of  sports.  He 
had  been  acclaimed  as  horseracing's 
"Owner  of  the  Year"  In  1970.  an  honor 
that  speaks  for  Itself. 

Instead.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have 
lost  a  friend,  and  America  has  lost  a 
leading  citizen.  I  feel  that  there  was  too 
much  publicity  about  Charles  Engelhard 
being  a  "leading  Democrat."  For  I  knew 
Charles  Engelhard  well,  and  I  knew  him 
simply  as  an  outstanding  leader. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  his 
wife  Jane  and  to  his  five  daughters.  New 
Jersey  and  the  United  States  will  miss 
Charles  Engelhard.  And  so  will  I. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  CHARLES 
W.  ENGELHARD,  JR.,  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Charles  W. 
Engelhard,  Jr.,  was  wedl  known  as  a 
great  industrialist,  sportsman,  and  phi- 
lanthropist. As  one  who  knew  him  well, 
I  can  say  he  wsis  also  a  great  humanitar- 
ian. His  death,  simply  put.  was  a  great 
loss. 

As  a  fellow  resident  of  New  Jersey.  I 
was  well  acquainted  with  Charles  Engel- 
hard. His  recent  citation  by  the  Newark 
Evening  News,  the  State's  largest  news- 
paper, as  "One  of  the  10  most  influential 
people  in  New  Jersey,"  was  a  great  honor, 
but  In  actuality  it  merely  repeated  the  ob- 
vious. For  Charles  Engelhard  was  in- 
volved, not  just  on  the  surface  but  in 
depth,  in  so  many  endeavors  in  our  State. 

His  family  business,  Engelhard  Miner- 
als and  Chemical  Corp..  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  say  was  recently  relocated  in  my 
Congressional  District.  Is  an  economic 
boon  to  my  area  and  to  New  Jersey.  His 
death,  unexpected  and  untimely,  wUl 
cause  grief  and  sorrow  throughout  the 
Garden  State  where  Charles  Engelhard 
was  bom  and  where  he  lived. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  Charles  Engelhard's 
civic  contributions.  His  work  as  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  Presidents  John- 
son and  Kennedy — at  the  coronation  of 
Pope  Paul  VI,  on  special  committees  to 
study  trade  patterns,  and  in  so  mucli 
more — and  his  work  as  a  Commissioner 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DAV 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  occasion,  honoring  the  50th  year 
of  service  to  their  country  by  members  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  profound  respect  for 
the  performance  of  that  remarkable  or- 
ganization, and  extend  my  wannest  con- 
gratulations for  a  job  well  done. 

Looking  to  the  special  interests  of  the 
wounded  heroes  of  American  military  ac- 
tion, the  DAV  established,  in  1921,  a  na- 
tional legislative  program,  to  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  legislation  concerning  the 
welfare  of  wartime  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  In  time,  under  the 
influence  of  that  program,  the  Congress 
enacted  PubUc  Law  16 — the  disabled  vet- 
erans section  of  the  GI  BiU— to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  wounded  fighting  men 
of  World  War  n.  And  as  time  has  passed 
and  other  wars  have  come  upon  us.  the 
DAV  has  sought  to  insure  that  the 
wounded  veterans  of  these  conflicts  are 
equally  protected.  Title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  largely  the  offspring  of 
DAV  proposals.  Title  10  provides  for  dis- 
ability retirement,  or  disability  severance 
money,  plus  hospitalization  and  out- 
patient medical  treatment  and  commis- 
sary, post  exchange  privileges  for  those 
retired  on  military  disability. 

The  DAV  national  service  program. 
presided  over  by  the  National  Service 
Director  hi  charge  of  146  national  serv- 
ices officers.  Is  responsible  for  assisting 
disabled  veterans,  theh*  dependents, 
widows,  and  orphans.  In  obtaining  aU 
benefits  to  which  they  are  legally  en- 
tiUed.  These  Include  VA  disability  com- 
pensation and  pension,  death  indemnity 
compensation,  survivors'  pension,  voca- 
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tional  rehabilitation  and  education,  hos- 
pitalization and  out-patient  treatment. 
National  Service  Life  Insurance,  assist- 
ance in  housing  and  employment. 

With  the  increased  number  of  Vietnam 
casualties,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
representing  disabled  servicemen  in  all 
miUtary  and  naval  hospitals  where 
Physical  Evaluation  Boards  are  held,  to 
Insure  that  all  wounded,  or  otherwise 
disabled,  servicemen  receive  all  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

In  addition  to  representation  before 
Physical  Evaluation  Boards,  this  orga- 
nization also  provides  counsel  before  all 
the  Boards  for  Correction  of  MiUtary 
Records  and  Discharge  Review  Boards. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  the  re- 
markable performance  of  the  DAV,  In  be- 
half of  our  finest  Americans.  So  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  the  DAV  Is  one 
of  the  outstanding  veterans'  service  or- 
ganizations in  the  coimtry. 


JOINS  COLLEAGUES  IN  CELEBRAT- 
ING ANNIVERSARY  OF  DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS  ORGANI- 
ZATION 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
House  and  In  the  Senate  in  celebrating 
the  50  years  of  service  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  organization  has 
given  to  this  Nation.  This  group  has 
worked  unceasingly  over  these  years  to 
one  purpose,  to  advance  the  interest  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded, 
injured,  and  disabled  veterans,  their 
widows  and  their  dependents.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  success  they  have  had 
and  grateful  that  this  day  has  been  set 
aside  to  honor  these  men  and  women. 

Prom  its  inception  some  50  years  ago 
the  DAV  has  evolved  to  a  membership  of 
some  300,000  men  and  women  who  with 
a  philosophy  of  self-help  assist  our  dis- 
abled veterans  in  their  recovery.  With 
Its  National  Service  program  the  DAV 
has  aided  disabled  veterans  In  obtaining 
all  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  legally 
entitled.  Realizing  the  increased  number 
of  Vietnam  casualties,  the  DAV  has 
placed  stronger  emphasis  on  represent- 
ing disabled  servicemen  in  all  military 
and  naval  hospitals  where  physical  eval- 
uation boards  are  held.  This  Is  to  hisure 
that  all  wounded,  or  otherwise  disabled, 
servicemen  receive  every  benefit  to  which 
they  are  entiUed  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  In  addition  to  rep- 
resentation before  the  physical  evalua- 
tion boards,  this  organization  provides 
counsel  before  all  boards  of  correction 
of  military  records  and  discharge  review 
board. 

The  DAV  has  also  instituted  a  com- 
bined academic  and  on-the-job  trahiing 
program  for  the  more  seriously  disabled 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  These 
young  men  are  trained  by  experienced 
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National  Service  officers  in  various  lo- 
cations throughout  the  country. 

Today,  the  DAV  is  the  largest  free  as- 
sistance program  for  disabled  veterans. 
Its  support  comes  from  the  people  in  the 
best  tradition  this  ooimtry  has  to  offer. 
The  DAV  has  distinguished  Itself  by  suc- 
cessfully handling  some  8  million  cases 
during  its  history  and  obtaining  over  $1.6 
billion  in  benefits  for  the  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  families. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  has  served  this  Na- 
tion and  its  veterans  with  distinction. 
It  has  had  its  hour  of  trial  and  its  mo- 
ments of  glory,  but  most  Important  to 
the  organization  Itself  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc,  Is  that  throughout  its  history 
it  has  worked  toward  a  single  purpose — 
that  of  aiding  the  disabled  veteran  to 
return  to  civilian  life  in  a  competitive 
position  with  his  peers.  It  has  given  the 
veteran  and  his  family  the  assurance 
that  his  needs  In  the  aresis  of  medicine, 
rehabilitation,  and  employment  will  be 
met. 

I  am  confident  that  the  DAV  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  our  disabled  veterans  in 
the  same  outstanding  manner  in  which 
it  has  done  so  over  these  many  years. 
Today  I  honor  these  men  who  serve  with 
such  great  distinction. 


FARM    PROBLEMS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Smith, 
Mr.  Melcher.  and  Mr.  Sebeliits  in  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  rural  America. 
Representing  a  metropolitan  area.  I  have 
been  particularly  concerned  with  the  ur- 
ban crisis,  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  the 
neglect  of  rural  problems.  It  Is  clear, 
however,  that  rural  and  urban  problems 
are  reverse  sides  of  a  single  coin;  neither 
can  properly  be  dealt  with  alone.  The 
growth  of  our  cities  and  their  problems 
inevitably  raises  the  question.  Why  have 
people  migrated  from  rural  America  to 
the  poverty  and  overcrowding  of  the 
cities?  The  answer  is  simple.  In  the  last 
two  decades  4  million  farmers  have  left 
the  land  because  they  could  not  earn  a 
decent  living  by  farming.  And  these  4 
milUon  have  settled  in  the  cities. 

Six  out  of  ten  Americans  would  pre- 
fer to  live  in  a  rural  environment  ac- 
cording to  a  1970  Gallup  poll.  Why  then 
do  we  not  see  a  drtmiatic  return  to  the 
country  side?  Simply  because  farming  Is 
neither  a  fesisible  nor  a  profitable  al- 
ternative. Congressman  Fountain  has 
indicated  that  an  initial  Investment  of 
$250,000  is  necessary  to  establish  a  farm 
that  will  provide  a  decent  family  income. 
Initial  loans  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  are  averaging  Just  over 
$30,000.  In  return  for  a  sizable  financial 
investment  and  a  lot  of  hard  work,  a 
farmer  enjoys  clean  air  and  water,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  his 
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labor.  He  csm  also  expect  to  recoup  67 
cents  for  every  dollar  Invested.  At  a  neg- 
ative rate  of  return  on  investment,  no 
wonder  people  remain  in  the  cities. 

Every  time  a  dollar  is  spent  on  some 
urban  program.  Me  in  metropolitan 
areas  become  a  bit  more  tolerable.  And 
every  time  a  dollar  Is  cut  from  a  rural 
program,  life  on  the  farm  becomes  a  bit 
more  untenable.  All  this  reinforces  ur- 
ban migration,  compounding  urban 
problems.  If  the  deterioration  of  rural 
life  can  be  stemmed,  perhaps  then  the 
decay  of  urban  centers  can  be  reversed 
by  reversing  the  population  shift.  It  is 
self-defeating  to  concentrate  on  the 
cities  and  ignore  the  coimtryside.  Amer- 
icans deserve  a  choice  between  Uving  in  a 
town  or  in  the  country.  I  congratulate 
my  colleagues  from  Iowa,  Montana,  and 
Kansas  for  keeping  the  problems  of  rural 
America  before  us.  It  is  sometimes  too 
easy  for  city  sUckers  to  forget  their  roots 
in  the  coimtry  soil. 


CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL  EN- 
DANGERS STATE'S  WATER  SUP- 
PLY 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
evidence  continues  to  mount  In  support 
of  President  Nixon's  decision  to  halt  per- 
manenUy  further  construction  of  the 
controversial  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

Since  the  President's  action  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  to  stop  work  on  the  canal  which 
is  about  a  third  complete,  advocates  of 
the  project  have  thrown  up  a  series  of 
smokescreens  to  hide  the  fact  that  a 
107-mile  ditch  would  do  Irreparable 
damage  to  Florida's  environment. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  releasing  a  state- 
ment from  W.  T.  Pecora,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
Interior,  showing  the  canal  poses  a  real 
pollution  threat  to  the  aquifer  which 
supplies  much  of  my  home  State  with  its 
drinking  water. 

The  abstract  of  impact  statements 
contained  in  the  UJ3.  Geological  Survey's 
study  of  the  canal  last  year  was  sent  to 
Russell  E.  Train,  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1971. 

The  statement  sJso  charges  that  the 
unavoidable  pollution  of  canal  waters 
from  the  barges  using  the  facility  could 
effect  estuarine  waters  as  well. 

Here  is  the  full  text  of  the  USGS  state- 
ment: 

PoTENTXAL  Impact  ot  Caoss- Florida   Barge 

Canal  on  Local  Water  Resoitrces 

(Statement  by  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

February  34,  1071) 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  report,  "Geo- 
hydrology  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
Area,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Ocala 
vicinity,"  January  1970,  provides  evidence 
that  there  Is  significant  potential  for  ground 
water  contamination  In  the  Summit  Pool, 
Eureka  Pool,  and  Inglls  Lock  areas  of  the 
canal  system. 
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SUMMIT    POOL 


Wltb  the  pool  level  stabilized  M  nattiral 
ground  water  level,  tbe  optimum  condition, 
a  state  of  dynamic  equilibrium  will  exist 
with  ground  water  continually  flowing  from 
the  aquifer  Into  the  pool  and  pool  water 
flowing  continually  Into  the  aquifer.  It  Is 
estimated  that  a  volume  of  water  equivalent 
to  8  percent  of  the  dally  flow  of  Sliver 
Springs  (on  the  average  about  42,000.000  gal- 
lons per  day)  will  enter  the  aquifer  from 
Summit  Pool  each  day,  move  toward  Silver 
Springs  at  an  estimated  rate  of  200  feet  per 
day,  and  arrive  there  In  approximately  140 
days.  Any  dissolved  contaminants  present  In 
the  pool  will  travel  with  the  water. 

EtTRZKA   POOL 

Seepage  is  expected  to  occur  from  the 
northern  end  of  this  pool  Into  both  the  shal- 
low aquifer  and  the  deeper  Plorldlan  aqui- 
fer. Any  contaminants  dissolved  In  the  pool 
will  enter  the  aquifer  system. 
nrouB  LOCK 

At  the  west  end  of  the  canal,  salt  water 
from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  Is  present  In  the 
canal  as  far  as  Inglls  Lock  at  times.  The 
possibility  thus  exists  for  some  long-term 
migration  of  salt  water  Into  Inglls  pool  and 
thence  by  way  of  the  lock  operation  into 
Summit  Pool  and  the  aquifer  system. 

OKNXRAI. 

In  addition  to  potential  aquifer  contam- 
ination, pollution  of  canal  waters  could  af- 
fect estuarlne  waters  and  their  ecologies. 
The  Survey's  report  points  out  that  rapid 
drawdown  of  the  pools  in  the  interest  of 
aquifer  protection  during  serious  spills 
would  tend  to  transfer  the  Impact  to  the 
surface  water  system. 
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HON.  IRA  KAPENSTEIN 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

op    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Ira  Kapenstein  has  taken  from  our 
public  life  one  of  its  most  gifted  and  dedi- 
cated young  leaders.  In  his  short  35 
years,  Ira  Kapenstein  showed  an  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  varied  yet  quiet  ac- 
complishment and  an  ability  to  meet  and 
fulfill  the  most  exacting  demands  of  pub- 
lic service.  Whether  as  a  journalist,  as 
the  closest  assistant  to  and  confidant  of 
two  Postmasters  General,  or  as  a  party 
leader  and  publicist,  Ira  Kapenstein  al- 
ways held  to  the  highest  standards  of 
performance  and  without  regard  to  per- 
sonal gain  and  advantage.  Even  In  his 
last  weeks  with  knowledge  of  mortal  ill- 
ness he  carried  on  with  a  complete  de- 
votion and  without  conveying  the  slight- 
est sense  of  self-pity  or  self-regard.  He 
was  a  man  without  vsmlties  and  conceits 
and  always  submerged  his  private  inter- 
ests to  the  larger  needs  he  saw  about 
him.  It  is  not  often  that  men  at  so  young 
an  age  can  record  so  broad  and  lasting  a 
record  of  achievement  together  with  so 
splendid  a  capacity  for  friendship  and 
loyalty.  I  know  the  many  citizens  of  Iowa, 
where  he  studied  journalism,  share  the 
deep  sorrow  of  his  many  friends  here  in 
Washington  and  across  the  country. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
seems  as  though  a  year  cannot  pass  with- 
out the  threat  of  a  nationwide  work 
stoppage  In  the  transportation  industry. 
This  year  is  no  exception.  The  railroad 
dispute  of  the  past  3  months  merely  fol- 
lows the  industry  pattern  of  slowdowns, 
lockouts,  and  strikes  that  have  threat- 
ened the  national  health  and  safety  in 
every  year  since  1947. 

Of  course,  there  are  means  at  hand  to 
stop  the  recurrence  of  these  dangerous 
disputes,  but  no  one  seems  willing  to  act 
upon  them.  When  the  present  disagree- 
ment is  settled,  the  Congress  will  simply 
heave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  sit  back  to  wait 
for  next  year's  rail  crisis  or  the  following 
year's  airline  strike,  preferring,  I  sup- 
pose, not  to  tamper  with  our  most  recent 
national  tradition. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  strikes  have 
become  as  inevitable  as  taxes  and  as 
American  as  apple  pie;  but  those  surely 
are  poor  reasons  to  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue jeopardizing  our  citizens.  I  have  In- 
troduced today  the  Emergency  Public 
Interest  Protection  Act  of  1971,  an  ad- 
ministration bill  that  would  provide  a 
workable  and  effective  means  to  solve 
contract  disputes  In  the  transportation 
industry.  The  national  health  and  safety 
ctm  no  longer  be  sacrified  to  the  blind 
cycle  of  management-labor  disagree- 
ments. 

The  blame  for  this  continuing  situa- 
tion cannot  justly  be  laid  to  either  man- 
agement or  labor,  but  to  the  machinery 
we  have  erected  to  deal  with  their  dis- 
putes. The  emergency  strike  provisions  of 
the  two  applicable  laws  are  simply  and 
plainly  inswlequate. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act,  for  example, 
authorizes  the  creation  of  an  Emergency 
Board  to  study  the  positions  of  both 
parties  and  to  recommend  a  settlement. 
All  evidence  suggests  that  this  practice 
is  counterproductive,  actually  discourag- 
ing genuine  collective  bragaoning.  Know- 
ing that  the  Emergency  Board  will  al- 
most always  move  in  with  its  own  sug- 
gestion whenever  a  strike  is  threatened, 
the  disputants  have  come  to  look  upon 
that  suggestion  as  a  basis  for  their  fur- 
ther bargaining.  Whatever  negotiations 
have  gone  on  before  the  suggestion  have 
merely  set  the  stage  for  the  appearance 
of  Federal  representatives.  For  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  therefore,  these  pre- 
liminary talks  are  meaningless,  and  the 
Federal  "emergency"  procedures  entirely 
routine. 

Moreover,  since  both  labor  and  man- 
agement are  aware  that  the  Federal  re- 
commendation will  try  to  strike  a  mid- 
dle course  between  their  positions,  each 
feels  a  strong  incentive  to  take  the  most 
extreme  position  available,  so  that  the 
final  judgment  will  be  in  his  direction. 
Thus,  the  parties  split  themselves,  when 


they  should  be  seeking  common  ground. 
This  is  the  root  cause  of  our  railroad 
and  airline  labor  problems. 

The  other  applicable  law — the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act — covers  the  maritime,  long- 
shore and  trucking  industries.  While  it 
cannot  be  termed  counterproductive, 
Taft-Hartley  does  little  to  actually  en- 
courage collective  bargaining.  Most  often, 
the  labor  disputes  of  these  industries 
end  up  In  the  lap  of  the  President,  and 
he  is  forced  to  ask  Congress  for  special, 
emergency  legislation.  Taft-Hartley, 
though  essentially  a  useful  tool,  does  not 
offer  the  President  enough  options  for 
dealing  with  strikes  that  endanger  the 
national  health  and  safety. 

My  bill  would  add  three  more  options, 
building  upon  the  basically  sound  struc- 
ture of  Taft-Hartley.  The  first  would  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  extend  the 
80-day  cooling-oflf  period  by  30  days, 
when  and  If  he  felt  a  settlement  was 
near. 

The  second  would  permit  the  President 
to  order  a  6  month  partial  operation  of 
the  affected  industry.  Under  this  option, 
the  major  part  of  the  strike  or  lockout 
could  continue,  so  that  both  parties  felt 
continued  economic  pressures  for  an 
early  settlement.  At  the  same  time,  the 
danger  to  national  health  or  safety  would 
be  minimized  by  keeping  the  essential 
segments  of  the  industry  In  operation. 

The  third  option  is  "final  offer  selec- 
tion," imder  which  each  of  the  parties 
would  be  given  3  days  to  submit  one 
or  two  final  offers.  Five  additional  days 
would  be  provided  for  bargaining.  If  no 
agreement  were  reached,  a  panel  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  would  choose 
one  of  the  final  offers  as  the  binding 
settlement. 

The  panel  would  hold  formal  hearings 
to  determine  which  of  the  final  offers 
was  the  more  reasonable — taking  into 
account  both  the  public  welfare  and  the 
Interests  of  the  disputants.  In  no  case 
could  the  panel  modify  any  of  the  terms 
of  the  flntd  offers  nor  in  any  way  attempt 
to  mediate  the  conflict. 

"Final  offer  selection"  would  guarantee 
a  conclusive  settlement  without  a  work 
stoppage.  But — unlike  arbitration— it 
would  also  provide  a  strong  incentive  for 
labor  and  management  to  reach  their 
own  accommodation  at  an  earlier  stage  in 
the  bargaining.  When  arbitration  is  the 
ultimate  recourse,  the  disputants  will 
compete  to  stake  out  the  strongest  bar- 
gaining position,  one  which  will  put 
them  at  the  greatest  advantage  when  a 
third  party  tries  to  spUt  the  difference. 
But  when  "final  offer  selection"  is  the 
ultimate  recourse,  the  disputants  will 
compete  to  make  the  most  reasonable  and 
realistic  final  offer — one  which  will  have 
the  best  chance  to  win  the  panel's  en- 
dorsement. 

The  present  prospect  of  Government 
arbitration  tends  to  widen  the  gap  be- 
tween bargaining  positions  and,  thus,  in- 
vites intervention.  The  possibility  of 
"final  offer  selection,"  on  the  other  hand, 
would  work  to  narrow  that  gap  and  make 
the  need  for  intervention  less  likely. 

This  must  be  the  ultimate  criterion  for 
my  biU:  whether  it  strikes  a  balance  be- 
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tween  the  need  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  extent  of  Government  In- 
terference in  doing  so.  Ideally,  of  course, 
we  would  seek  maximum  protection  with 
minimum  Pedersd  control.  At  present,  we 
find  excessive  Interference  with  Inade- 
quate protection. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  will  reduce  the 
need  for  Federal  intervention  and  In- 
crease Its  protection  of  the  public  In- 
terest. Until  some  better  method  is  pro- 
posed, it  will  stand  as  the  fairest  and 
most  effective  mesms  of  solving  labor  dis- 
putes in  the  transportation  Industry.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  urge  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 


PROGRESS  IN  LEAA 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OP   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  into  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  from  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  Government  Executive.  It 
refers  to  the  commendable  progress  made 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration in  meeting  the  needs  of 
crlmefighters  over  the  psist  few  years.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  more  and 
more  attention  now  accrues  to  what  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  say  they  need. 
Instead  of  what  Washington  dictates 
they  must  have.  Since  so  much  anti- 
crime  work  is  being  done  on  the  local 
level,  this  is  where  heavy  emphasis 
should  be  put.  We  must  exert  every  ef- 
fort, at  all  governmental  levels,  to  pro- 
vide our  local  law  enforcement  pe<H)le 
with  the  wherewithal  to  do  the  job,  but 
then  we  must  aUow  them  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities  without  undue  interfer- 
ence from  Washington. 

Three  weeks  ago,  I  had  occasion  to 
speak  about  these  matters  at  the  aimual 
banquet  of  the  Spartanburg  police  force. 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
encountered  no  group  more  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  actual  needs  of  crime- 
fighting  in  this  country.  I  applaud  LEAA 
for  putting  the  emphasis  where  it  be- 
longs— on  problemsolvlng  at  the  local 
level. 

The  article  follows: 

LEAA  Makes  Headway  in  Enporcement, 

Court  Reporms 

(By  Samuel  Stafford) 

In  a  way,  the  birth  pangs  and  severe  early 
growing  pains  of  the  Justice  Department's 
l^w  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  were  hardly  avoidable. 

The  climate  of  the  tlmee— 1968  and  1969 — 
had  much  to  do  with  It.  It  was  the  traumatic 
era  during  which  memories  of  riots  and  as- 
MMlnatlons  still  were  searlngly  fresh  and 
pollUclans.  police  and  the  pubUc  were  put- 
ting heavy  pressure  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  something  to  insure  law  and 
order — and  the  sooner  the  better. 

This,  as  observers  of  the  LEAA's  beginnings 
•ee  It,  was  one  of  the  factors  responsible  for 
some  of  the  agency's  later  problems.  The 
climate  was  hardly  hospitable  to  laying  plans 
for  enduring  reforms  In  America's  criminal 
Justice  system,  although  It  was  favorable  for 
quick,  easy  solutions  to  pressing  Immediate 
problems. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  another  way,  trouble  might  have  been- 
predlcted  for  LEAA  merely  because  of  its 
nature.  It  functions  mainly  by  i«»ii<ng  block 
grants — broad  program  grants  as  opposed  to 
proJect-by-proJect  funds — to  states  having 
a  required  passthrough  pipeline  to  localities. 
As  with  all  Federal  grant  programs,  this  one 
was  marked  by  partisan  political  bickering, 
jtulsdictional  jealousies  and  frequent 
charges  that  the  money  wasn't  going  where 
It  was  supposed  to  go. 

PROBLEMS     PERSIST 

Today,  many  of  the  problems  remain.  But 
LEAA  officials  believe  the  agency  Is  on  its 
way  to  making  solid  long-range  achievements 
In  revitalizing  the  U.S.  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

The  LEAA  was  created  by  the  Ommbus 
dime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
and  Its  first  operating  year  was  Fiscal  Tear 
1969,  with  an  appropriation  of  $63  million. 
The  Fiscal  Year  1970  appropriation  was  $268 
million. 

Grants  Issued  by  LEAA  are  administered 
within  states  by  state  criminal  Justice  plan- 
ning agencies.  Most  of  the  1970  appropria- 
tion went  for  block  action  grants  to  imple- 
ment plans  drawn  up  by  state  agencies. 
Planning  grants  are  used  to  finance  opera- 
tions of  state  agencies. 

Among  persistent  criticisms  of  LEAA  by 
Rep.  Emanuel  CeUer  (D-N.Y.),  who  wrote 
the  law  creating  the  agency,  the  National 
League  of  cities,  the  Urban  Coalition  and 
others  have  been  charged  that  the  LEAA 
in  the  past  has  been  too  tied  to  police  pro- 
grams, that  It  has  been  too  preoccupied 
with  antlrlot  and  other  police  hardware  and 
that  its  grant  funds — through  states — have 
gone  to  too  many  small  communities  rather 
than  to  urban  high  crime  areas. 

Former  police  chief  Clarence  M.  Coeter  and 
Richard  W.  Velde  are  the  LEAA's  associate 
administrators.  The  post  of  administrator  is 
vacant  at  this  writing  following  the  resig- 
nation of  Charles  H.  Rogovln  last  summer. 

Both  Coster  and  Velde  these  days  empha- 
size that  many  earlier  problems  of  LEAA 
were  due  to  bureaucratic  snags  in  getting 
the  new  agency  off  the  ground. 

The  LEAA's  programs  were  funded  late  in 
the  last  two  fiscal  years,  Coster  said,  with 
the  Impact  of  the  money  "just  now  getting 
down  to  street  level  " 

"We  have  never  denied  that  this  late  start 
caused  problems,'  Velde  noted.  "We  have 
never  denied  that  because  the  police  were 
equipped  to  make  Immediate  requests  they 
often  received  a  larger  share  of  their  state 
grant  money  from  state  planning  councils 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  coun- 
cils had  been  operating  longer,  had  bad 
more  exp>erlence  or  more  time. 

PLANNINO    NEEDED 

"We  have  never  denied  that  other  areas 
such  as  courts  and  corrections  .  .  .  were 
slower  in  seeking  funds  .  .  .  (or)  that  a 
number  of  large  cities  were  very  slow  to  re- 
quest funds  from  sUie  councils  and  there- 
fore received  Inadeqiiate  funds  even  though 
they  got  all  they  asked  for." 

(Velde  pointed  oui  that  in  a  much  pub- 
licized case  of  an  Indiana  city  that  had  re- 
ceived only  a  Polaroid  camera  and  a  finger- 
print kit,  this  was  all  the  city  had  asked 
for.) 

Coster  told  Government  Executive- 
'There's  something  of  the  carrot  and  stick 
approach  In  thl.s  We  have  a  barrel  of  fund- 
ing out  there  and  you're  telling  the  sutes 
they  can't  participate  in  the  funding  until 
they  have  comprehensive  plans  for  assessing 
problems  of  criminal  Justice  systems  In  their 
states. 

"Now  that  first  year  go-around  wasn't  like 
that.  When  the  LEAA  drew  fire  for  overem- 
phasis on  police  hardware  and  antlrlot  equip- 
ment, it  was  justifiable  fire. 

"There  was  all  the  talk  about  the  Govern- 
ment being  soft  on  law  enforcement  and  the 
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program  was  sold  oa  that  basis.  Out  In  the 
boondocks,  police  were  being  urged  to  i^^Iy 
for  riot  hardware — 'reach  Into  Uncle  Sam's 
bag  of  goodies  and  grab  a  handful' — and 
police  officials  were  thinking,  'Here  comes  my 
new  carpet  or  air  conditioning  tor  my  patrol 
car.'  So  this  was  a  distortion  of  the  basic 
Idea  Of  the  program — comprehensive  plan- 
ning." 

He  recalled  an  early  request  for  an  armored 
car  as  an  event  "I  hope  111  never  see  again," 
and  added  that  police  demands  for  exotic 
hardware  have  steadily  declined. 

Beginning  in  Fiscal  Tear  1970  when  fund- 
ing was  four  times  the  level  of  the  first  year, 
both  administrators  said,  there  was  a  signifi- 
cant shift  In  the  Federal  thrust  away  from 
hardware  and  toward  Increased  funding  for 
corrections  and  court  improvements. 

Including  corrections-related  JuvenUe  de- 
linquency programs,  dlscretltlonary  funding, 
and  technical  aid  projects,  total  spending  In 
Fiscal  Year  1970  for  corrections  programs 
was  over  868  million — more  than  30  times  the 
amount  In  1969. 

COURT  COSTS 

The  scorecard  on  court  Improvement  pro- 
grams Is  less  Impressive.  But  even  here  spend- 
ing rose  from  11.4  million  to  IIS  million  over 
the  past  two  fiscal  year*. 

If  the  LEAA  Is  providing  less  gadgetry  than 
formerly.  It  Is  doing  more  research  on  police 
hardware  needs  through  its  research  branch, 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice. 

Much  is  expected  of  the  Institute,  which 
is  still  building  its  staff  of  experts  and  now 
Is  considered  underfunded  at  $7.5  mlUlon. 

Irving  Slott,  acting  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, kept  returning  to  the  problem  of  de- 
veloping standards  for  police  equlpmen" 
durlng  a  recent  Interview. 

"One  of  our  major  programs  is  the  eetab- 
llahment  of  a  law  enforcement  standards 
center,"  he  said.  "We've  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards under  which  they  will  provide  the 
engineering,  technical,  and  test  specification 
development  and  we  wlU  provide  them  with 
the  operational  requirements  and  handle  the 
field  testing." 

Determining  priority  development  needs, 
he  said.  Is  difficult  since  it  requires  an  ac- 
curate Information  feedback  from  enforce- 
ment agencies  which  ultimately  wUl  buy  and 
use  the  equipment.  He  said  the  Institute 
maintains  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  as  well  as  police  and  public  service 
communications  experts,  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations and  individuals. 

Slott  said  much  of  value  emerged  from  a 
1969  conference  sponsored  by  the  National 
Institute  and  the  Franklin  Institute  on  po- 
lice response  time  and  computer  applications 
to  law  enforcement. 

"These  were  top  law  enforcement  technical 
experts,"  Slott  said.  "They  laid  out  what  they 
felt  were  project  priorities,  first  priority,  sec- 
ond, third,  and  so  on. 

"For  example,  in  resource  allocation  and 
command,  they  lay  It  out  .  .  .  what  Is  neces- 
sary now?  What  is  the  value  of  visible  pa- 
trol? How  can  measures  of  effectiveness  be 
developed? 

"Investigation  Is  another  area  in  which 
we  want  to  Improve  our  work  In  comput- 
er applications — intelligence  Improvement, 
command  and  control — the  value  of  the  tele- 
printer in  law  enforcement  and  whether  It 
should  be  provided  with  transmit  capa- 
bnity. 

"These  are  serious  questions  they've  raised 
and  there  are  many  more — the  state-of-the- 
art  of  miniaturization  of  closed  circuit  TV 
equipment,  the  use  of  surveillance  equip- 
ment In  stakeouts,  roll  call  training  .  .  . 
these  are  the  things  p<41ce  are  thinking 
about." 

He  added:  "Up  until  now,  there's  been 
nothing  of  this  sort.  And  when  we  Initiate  a 
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project,  we  have  to  study  the  market  and  the 
toul  ooet  closely.  U  we  tell  the  police  weTe 
setting  lorth  certain  standards  and  they 
don't  have  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  new 
equipment,  were  wasting  everybody's  time 
and  eflort." 

What  role  did  he  see  for  Industry? 

"They  have  a  part  to  play  In  two  ways," 
Slott  said,  "first  by  being  concerned  and  by 
bidding  on  the  development  contracts,  and 
secondly,  by  playing  an  active  role  In  our 
standards  development.  However,  we  don't 
think  they  should  be  brought  In  to  the  extent 
that  until  every  one  of  them  has  decided  a 
certain  standard  Is  necessary  we  can't  Issue 
It. 

STAITDAXD    APPROACH    Z86ENTIAI, 

"In  Other  words,  the  police  are  waiting  for 
guidance  .  .  .  for  stendards.  We  won't  Issue 
a  standard  for  which  there  are  no  Items 
available  on  the  market.  That's  absurd. 

"We  also  know  from  the  experience  of 
the  military  that  if  you  develop  test  specifica- 
tions ignoring  what  Industry  is  capable  of  or 
willing  to  provide,  you're  whistling  In  the 
wind.  So  you  have  to  reach  a  happy  medium. 
Our  main  concern  though  Is  to  get  some- 
thing to  the  police  that  will  assist  them  In 
purchasing  because  today  they  are  often 
being  sold  a  bill  of  goods  by  some  com- 
panies— some  companies — because  these  firms 
honestly  don't  know  what  police  require- 
ments are  or  because  they  are  opportunistic 
and  see  a  good  chance  to  make  a  buck. 

"There's  also  the  Interface  problem — one 
kind  of  equipment  doesn't  dovetail  with 
another — and  you've  got  two  male  plugs." 

Slott  said:  "We're  In  the  same  logic  of 
weapon  systems  and  equipment  evaluation 
that  the  military  Is  in.  This  la  the  type  of 
sophistication  we're  trying  to  bring  to  law 
enforcement.  We're  using  the  military  very 
heavily  in  trying  to  transfer  technology  from 
the  military  to  civilian  use.  But  there  are 
serious  problems  here.  There's  a  lot  of  pres- 
sure on  us  Just  to  take  military  weapons  or 
equipment  and  alter  It  for  use  back  home. 
Well  you  can't  do  that. 

"Take  night  vision  equipment.  You  cant 
Just  hand  night  vision  equipment  used  In 
Viet  Nam  to  policemen.  Light  conditions  and 
other  factors  are  quite  different  and  the 
equipment  must  be,  too.  There's  also  the 
matter  of  cost.  Most  police  departments 
couldn't  pay  the  military  prices  in  the 
quantities  they'd  need." 

He  said:  "When  it  comes  to  weapons — 
lethal  or  nonlethal — we  have  to  get  out  the 
best  standards  we  can  as  soon  as  possible, 
then  Improve  on  them  later.  And  the  kinds 
of  weapons  carried  by  a  beat  patrolman  will 
be  vastly  different  from  those  of  a  tactical 
squad  member  facing  dangerous  criminals 
regularly.  Then  there's  weight.  How  much 
weight  should  each  type  of  officer  carry?" 

CAN'T  GIVE  OROKR8 

Slott  added:  "Understand,  In  all  this  we 
don't  face  the  same  situation  as  the  military 
does.  When  the  Army  develops  a  standard. 
It  Is  by  order.  The  division  heads  are  told  to 
turn  In  all  their  M-l's  and  pick  up  M-14's 

"But  our  police  chiefs  have  their  preju- 
dices and  value  systems.  Each  sees  things 
differently.  We're  working  in  a  completely 
voluntary  area." 

The  feedback  from  local  departments  has 
pointed  up  some  critical  needs.  Among  these: 

Better  communications  In  big  cities.  A  big 
need  here  Is  for  better  vehicle  locator  sys- 
tems and  improved  response  times.  Envi- 
sioned Is  a  workable  automatic  caller  Iden- 
tification system  "so  that  we  can  automati- 
cally identify  the  address  through  a  signal, 
push  a  button  and  have  a  computer  select 
the  nearest  car  not  on  assignment  to  head 
for  the  scene."  And  digital  communications 
experiments  now  are  being  conducted  m 
several  cities. 

The  need  for  Improved  personnel  and  ve- 
hicle armor. 
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Vastly  Improved  law  enforcement  training 
programs. 

But  Coster,  Velde  and  Slott  all  empha- 
sized that  LEAA's  movement  toward  devel- 
opment of  a  balanced  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem. And  the  fact  that,  while  general 
equipment  standards  can  be  set  forth  as 
useful  to  cities  with  similar  problems.  Indi- 
vidual needs  will  remain.  For  example,  while 
a  transceiver  now  being  developed  through 
the  agency  might  be  useful  to  most  police 
departments,  small  departments  might  re- 
quire only  the  most  inexpensive  kind  of 
radio. 

In  developing  a  balanced  approach,  LEAA 
has  set  up  "pilot  city"  projects  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  other  cities  sup- 
ported by  teams  of  systems  analysts  with 
criminal  Justice  backgrounds  with  the  aim 
of  coming  up  with  "models  for  a  comprehen- 
sive approach — police,  courts  and  correc- 
tions— to  criminal  Justice".  Eventually,  a  pilot 
program  will  be  located  In  each  of  LEAA's 
seven  regions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  knowl- 
edge so  gained  can  be  applied  to  problems 
of  other  cities. 

oonxjoK 

With  the  same  goal  of  broad  eventual  ap- 
plicability, the  Institute  is  aiding  in  devel- 
opment of  a  model  building  code  for  public 
safety  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  under  which  a  spe- 
cially trained  police  squad  will  Inspect  new 
commercial  and  residential  buUdlngs  for  pro- 
tection against  criminal  intrusion  in  the 
same  way  fire  departments  now  Inspect  build- 
ings for  potential  fire  hazards. 

The  bases  now  being  touched  by  LEAA 
are  too  numerous  to  enumerate.  They  range 
from  upgrading  of  police,  court  and  correc- 
tions personnel  to  academic  assistance  pro- 
grams, the  development  of  Information  sys- 
tems, electronic  search  and  retrieval,  nar- 
cotics enforcement,  defenses  against  bombs, 
studies  of  psychological  stress  on  policemen 
and  a  multitude  of  other  subject  areas. 

The  LEAA  administrators  believe  that, 
after  a  somewhat  stormy  and  problem-ridden 
beginning  the  agency  Is  well  on  Its  way  to- 
ward promoting  significant  long-lasting  re- 
forms In  America's  criminal  Justice  systems. 
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selfish  aad  should  be  apparent  to  every 
American.  The  DAV  has  one  of  the  most 
extensive  rehabilitation  programs  in  the 
United  States  and  its  services  are  avail- 
able to  all  disabled  veterans  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  they  are  members  of 
the  organization. 

In  honoring  the  work  of  the  DAV  here 
today,  we  should  recognize  that  we  are 
doing  more  than  noting  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  great  organization.  We  are,  in 
fact,  saluting  men  and  women  who  have 
made  enormous  personal  sacrifices  for 
oixr  country  and  have  demonstrated 
great  personal  courage  in  the  face  of  ex- 
treme personal  adversity. 

I,  for  one,  am  extremely  grateful  for 
having  the  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  to  have 
the  opportimity  to  work  closely  with  the 
DAV  to  insure  the  development  of  pro- 
grams that  will,  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
said,  "care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  for  his 
orphan." 

OUR  DISABLED  VETERANS 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

op  MASSACH  usri'i  s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLEIR  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  that  we  are 
taking  time  today  to  give  official  congres- 
sional recognition  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  for  their  long  history  of 
service  to  their  fellow  veterans  and  to 
their  country. 

It  Is  truly  fortunate  that  we  have  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  an  orga- 
nization that  is  dedicated  to  assisting  the 
disabled  of  our  wars  to  obtain  necessary 
medical  help,  Job  training  and  jobs,  re- 
habilitation, and  compensation. 

The  disabled  veteran  benefits  from  the 
programs  of  the  DAV  through  the  very 
specific  assistance  he  receives  as  well  as 
through  the  camraderie  of  a  group  of 
men  and  women  of  like  needs  and  in- 
terests. 

Our  society  benefits  from  the  pro- 
grams of  the  DAV  by  gaining  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  skills  and  talents  of  the  dis- 
abled veteran  that  might  not  otherwise 
be  put  to  use. 

The  work  of  the  DAV  is  noble  and  un- 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   lULXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  short  Ufetime  the  United  States  has 
participated  in  four  wars.  World  Wars  I 
and  n,  the  Korean  war,  and  the  Vietnam 
war.  Millions  of  our  young  men  answered 
the  call  to  the  service  and  fought  for  the 
Nation  all  over  the  globe. 

Many  did  not  return  to  their  homes 
and  families,  having  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  battles  against  the  common 
enemy.  Most  of  the  millions  who  did 
come  back  soon  made  the  transition  to 
peaceful  civilian  life  and  their  wartime 
experiences  gradually  faded  into  the  re- 
mote recesses  of  their  memories. 

For  many  others,  however,  the  war  has 
never  really  ended.  The  soldier,  sailor,  or 
airman  who  came  back  blinded,  minus 
one  or  more  limbs,  or  otherwise  incapaci- 
tated, has  been  severely  handicapped  in 
his  attempts  to  begin  life  anew  as  a 
civilian. 

True,  the  Congress  has  done  a  great 
deal  through  the  years  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  hospitalization,  reha- 
bilitation, and  otherwise,  but  these  helps 
did  not  come  about  all  at  once.  When 
they  did  become  avaUable,  many  former 
servicemen  were  not  aware  of  their  eli- 
gibility to  receive  particular  benefits. 

Someone  had  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
fight  to  secure  the  needed  and  deserved 
assistance  for  those  who  still  suffered 
from  the  horrors  of  warfare  long  after 
their  discharge  from  service.  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  campaign  has  been  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  organization, 
which  has  labored  diligently  for  half  a 
century  on  behalf  of  disabled  former 
servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  extend  my  appreciation  for  the 
great  work  that  has  been  done  by  this  fine 
organization  and  to  wish  it  success  as  it 
continues  its  work  in  the  days  that  lie 
ahead. 
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DRUG  ABUSE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
well  aware  that  drug  abuse  is  one  of  the 
overriding  concerns  facing  this  country. 
There  are  numerous  examples  of  over- 
the-counter  drug  violations,  which  make 
dangerous  hallucinogencis  easily  avail- 
able to  anyone  wishing  to  obtain  them. 

As  a  case  in  point,  an  editorial  by  Col- 
man  McCarthy  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  January  1,  1971.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy explores  the  abuse  of  a  specific, 
nonprescription  drug,  asthmador,  which 
is  used  in  the  treatment  of  asthmatics. 

I  believe  this  article  provides  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  the  crying  need  for 
legislation  to  regulate  the  nondiscrimi- 
natory sale  of  dangerous  drugs.  For  that 
reason,  I  request  that  it  be  printed  in  Uie 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Minor  Dane  and  a  Major  Problem 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Early  last  year,  two  high  school  students 
m  Cumberland,  Md.,  walked  into  a  store  of 
the  Potomac  Valley  Pharmacy  and  ordered  a 
non-prescrlptlon  drug  called  asthmador. 
They  said  It  was  for  an  asthmatic  member  of 
the  family  of  one  of  them,  asthmador  being 
the  brand  name  of  an  asthma  remedy.  Ac- 
tually, the  drug  was  not  for  a  sick  relative 
at  all,  but  for  the  youths  themselves.  The 
pair  left  the  pharmacy  and  in  a  short  time 
consumed  the  drug  orally;  they  were  appar- 
ently seeking  the  hallucinogenic  effect  that 
asthmador  provides  when  taken  by  non- 
asthmatics.  They  ended  up  In  the  hospital, 
one  In  critical  condition.  A  few  months 
later— July  1970 — ^In  Tampa,  Pla.,  two  youths, 
15  and  16  took  the  easily  available  drug  but 
were  not  so  lucky  as  to  land  In  a  hospital. 
Under  its  Influences,  they  decided  to  walk 
on  water,  the  Jesus  experience  that  strangely 
appeals  to  so  many  freakouts;  the  pair 
drowned  at  the  bottom  of  a  200  foot  sink- 
bole. 

These  cases  of  violence  are  only  two  of  some 
200  reported  In  the  last  few  years.  Involved 
In  the  grim  story  of  asthmador  abuse  and 
misuse  are  not  only  the  muddled  youths  who 
take  it  but  also  a  manufacturer  In  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. Currently,  a  legal  battle  Is  pending,  one 
that  shows  clearly  the  complexity  of  reach- 
ing accord  between  the  citizen,  the  law  and 
the  manufacturer. 

Asthmador  has  been  on  the  market  for  a 
reported  102  years.  Its  main  substance  is 
stramonium— also  known  as  Jlmson-weed — 
plus  parts  of  belladonna.  As  sold  over  drug- 
store counters,  asthmador  Is  In  the  form  of 
clgarettee,  pipe  mixture  and  powder;  sixty 
cents  buys  a  pack  of  12  cigarettes.  The  user, 
presumably  in  poor  health.  Is  Instructed  to 
Durn  and  Inhale  the  substance  "to  relieve  the 
mstress  of  bronchial  asthmatic  paroxysms." 
It  has  been  questioned— by  the  government— 
now  much  "relief"  is  actually  provided  for 
the  asthmatic,  but  there  is  no  uncertainty 
that  for  many  of  the  drug-seeking  young, 
Mthmador  has  been  known  for  years  as  a 
«eap  and  available  hallucinogenic,  a  fine 
trtp  and  a  good  high. 

In  19«7  and  1968,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
™^tratlon's  Bureau  of  Medicine  received 
aetalled  reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Drug 
Abuse  Control  that  In  some  200  casee  asth- 
^?°J_?»<1  »>een  abused;  two  deaths  were 
frf  ♦!  »  Alarmed,  and  aware  that  the  muscle 
w  ine  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetics  act  was 
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available  to  be  flexed,  the  FDA  moved  in — or 
at  least  gave  the  appearance  of  moving  in. 
In  August  1968,  It  decreed  that  stramonium — 
the  main  ingredient  of  asthmador — could  no 
longer  be  sold  without  a  doctor's  prescription. 
To  build  a  further  wall  between  non-asth- 
matic tisers  and  the  dr\ig,  the  FDA  made  a 
seizure  in  Cleveland  of  asthmador  as  mar- 
keted by  the  R.  Schiffman  Company,  Los 
Angeles.  The  latter  was  charged  with  selling 
Its  product  without  a  label  saying  a  prescrip- 
tion was  needed. 

At  this  point,  the  actions  of  the  FDA  sug- 
gest more  of  a  slap  on  corporate  wrists  than 
a  handcuff.  The  Schiffman  firm,  which  is 
stild  to  gross  $150,000  annually  on  asthmador, 
not  only  continued  to  market  its  product 
without  the  required  label,  but  also  took  the 
government  to  court  to  appeal  the  seizure. 
Ordinarily,  the  government  does  not  make 
further  seizures  while  a  mislabeling  case  is 
on  appeal.  Instead,  spokesmen  for  the  FDA 
now  say  they  are  trying  to  persuade  Schiff- 
man to  agree  to  labeling  asthmador  as  a 
prescription-only  drug.  "We  don't  see  asth- 
mador as  an  imminent  danger  to  health,  so 
we  prefer  to  go  the  voluntary  compliance 
route." 

The  route  appears  blocked,  however.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Schiffman  lawyers,  the  Wash- 
ington firm  of  Klelnfeld  and  Kaplan,  the 
government  not  only  has  no  business  asking 
for  voluntary  compliance  at  this  point  but 
its  original  ruling  was  unreasonable.  "Potc- 
ing  prescriptions  for  asthmador,"  said  a 
Klelnfeld  and  Kaplan  lawyer,  "makes  it  sud- 
denly dl£Bcult  for  asthma  sufferers  who  have 
been  using  it  all  along.  It  can  also  push 
up  the  cost.  Why  should  the  government, 
prevent  the  free  sale  of  a  product  merely  be- 
cause It  may  be  abused  by  a  small  number 
of  people  who  deliberately  mean  to  abuse 
It?" 

On  September  28,  the  FDA,  seeing  that 
stramonium  was  still  popular  among  young 
acid  beads  "on  a  fairly  large  scale,"  Issued 
what  It  called  a  "reminder"  to  the  nation's 
druggists  that  over-the-counter  sales  of  the 
substance  are  Illegal.  This  went  out  In  the 
form  of  letters  to  all  state  boards  of  phar- 
macy and  to  professional  pharmacy  organi- 
zations. It  is  not  known  how  many  drug- 
stores have  gotten  the  message.  In  the  Wash- 
ington area,  a  sampling  of  drugstores  re- 
vealed confusion.  None  of  the  druggists  had 
asthmador  on  hand,  some  saying  it  had  been 
surpassed  In  effectiveness  by  other  remedies 
and  thus  was  not  stocked.  When  asked  if  It 
could  be  ordered,  many  said  yes.  Of  these, 
some  said  a  prescription  was  definitely  not 
needed,  others  said  a  prescription  was 
needed.  Earlier  this  week,  an  official  of  the 
Consumers  Union,  Westchester,  N.Y.,  pub- 
lisher of  the  alert  Consumer  Reports  maga- 
zine, said  that  asthmador  was  easily  avail- 
able over-the-counter  In  that  area.  Ironically, 
Westchester  police  display  asthmador  boxes 
in  their  lectures  to  parents  on  drug  abuse. 
Confusion  exists  about  enforcing  the  FDA 
charge  that  over-the-counter  asthmador  Is 
Illegal.  If  a  conscientious  citizen  can  buy  It 
freely  or  order  It — as  he  can  in  Washing- 
ton— ^what  does  he  do?  Call  the  local  cop  to 
arrest  the  druggist  for  breaking  the  law? 
Call  the  PDA?  J.  Edgar  Hoover? 

One  puzzle  that  persists  In  this  case  Is 
why  the  Schiffman  Company  resists  so  stren- 
uously the  requirement  to  label  Its  product 
prescription-only.  One  explanation  Is  the 
lawyers  argument  about  Increased  bother  and 
cost  to  long-time  customers.  Another  answer 
is  that  sales  would  likely  be  reduced  if  a 
doctor  had  to  prescribe  asthmador.  Anyone 
who  has  asthma  and  is  serious  about  relief, 
is  most  likely  seeing  a  doctor.  Although  all 
too  many  of  the  latter  are  far  too  lax  about 
pushing  onto  their  patlenta  questionable 
drugs  (see  the  recent  Senate  disclosures 
about  darvon) ,  asthma  may  not  be  the  kind 
of  illness  that  can  be  effectively  treated  by 
puffing  on  a  Jlmson-weed  cigarette  that  re- 
tails for  a  nickel. 
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UJ5.  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACADEMY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NTW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month, 
I  was  honored  to  be  appointed  by  you  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  N.Y.,  which  is  in  my  congressional 
district. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  Rear 
Adm.  Gordon  McLintock  retired  in  June 
1970,  after  22  years  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Academy.  His  service  to  the  Academy 
and  to  the  UJ3.  Merchant  Marine  was 
outstanding.  His  efforts  are  reflected  in 
the  report  of  the  21st  Congressional 
Board  of  Visitors,  which  foimd  Kings 
Point  "a  shining  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  cooperation  and 
perseverence."  I  include  the  report  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  inf orma-  ' 
tion  of  my  colleagues : 
Repobt  of  th«  aiBT  Congressional  Board  o» 

VisrroRS  TO  thb  UJS.   Merchant  Marink 

AcADKMT,  Kings  Point,  N.Y.,  Mat  l,  1970 

PTTBLIC  LAW  301,  78TH  CONGRESS 

Joint    resolution    to    establish    a    Board    of 

Visitors  for  the  United  States  Merchant 

Marine  Academy 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  shall 
be  appointed  In  the  month  immediately  fol- 
lowing May  11,  1944.  and  in  January  of  each 
year  thereafter,  a  Board  of  Visitors  to  visit 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
which  shall  consist  of  two  Senators  and  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  having  cognizance  of  leg- 
islation pertaining  to  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  the  chairman  of  said 
committees  being  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Board,  and  of  one  Senator  and  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively:  Provided,  That  whenever  a 
member  or  an  ex  officio  member  is  unable  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (b)  of  this  section  another  Mem- 
ber may  be  appointed  In  his  stead  In  the 
manner  as  herein  provided  but  without  re- 
striction as  to  month  of  appointment. 

(b)  Such  Board  shall  visit  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  annually  on  a 
date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
reimbursed  under  the  Oovemment  travel 
regulations  for  the  actual  expense  incurred 
by  him  while  engaged  upon  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  such  Board. 

Approved  May  11, 1944. 

MBMBXS8  or  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BOARD  OF 
VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S.  MERCHANT  ICARINZ 
ACAOEMT 

By  the  President  of  the  Senate:  Senator 
Alan  Cranston,  California  (D). 

By  the  Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee: Senator  Ernest  P.  HoUlngs,  South 
Carolina  (D),  and  Senator  Charles  E. 
Ctoodell,  New  York  (R) . 

By  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives :  Congressman  Hugh  L.  Carey,  New 
York  (D),  and  Congressman  Lowell  P. 
Welcker,  Jr.,  Connecticut  (R). 

By  the  Chairman,  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Congress- 
man Thomas  N.  Downing.  Virginia  (D) .  Con- 
gressman John  M.  Murphy.  New  York  (D), 
and  Congressman  Charles  A.  Mosher,  Ohio 
(R). 
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Ex-Offlclo  Members:  Senator  Warren  O. 
Magnuson,  Washington  (D),  Chairman. 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  and  Congress- 
man Edward  A.  Oarmatz,  Maryland  (D). 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

TH«    MISSION    OF   THE    U.S.    MERCHANT    MARINE 
ACADEMY 

To  attract  a  high  type  of  young  American 
with  a  definite  ambition  to  become  an  olHcer 
in   the   United   States   Merchant   Marine; 

To  Impart  to  hUn  the  necessary  academic 
background  and  the  fvmdamentals  of  a 
practical  nautical  education  essential  to  a 
successful  career  at  sea; 

To  develop  In  him  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
uprightness,  and  loyalty; 

To  Instill  in  him  a  iside  In  hla  profession 
and  determination  to  uphold  the  traditions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine;  and 

By  effective  teaching,  training,  and  guid- 
ance, to  send  him  forth  to  his  calling  with 
a  deep  respect  and  affection  for  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  its 
Midshipman  Corps. 

OBJECTITK 

The  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy was  established  to  prepare  carefully 
selected  American  citizens  for  careers  In  the 
American  Merchant  Marine,  and  to  this  end 
the  education  of  the  Midshipmen  Is  directed 
toward  the  attainment  of  professional  excel- 
lence as  deck  or  engineering  officers.  Beyond 
the  attainment  of  technical  excellence,  Mid- 
shipmen are  provided  with  a  soxind  general 
education  and  with  an  understanding  of  the 
theoretical  and  practical  problems  of  mari- 
time operations  In  order  that  they  may  be 
prepared,  should  the  opportunity  arise  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  sea-going  careers,  to 
accept  responsible  positions  In  their  com- 
panies requiring  executive  and  administra- 
tive ability. 

The  Academy  program  is  designed  to 
graduate  officers  who  are  effective,  responsible 
citizens  and  who  possess  both  technical  com- 
petence and  a  sound  general  education; 
officers  who  are  well  equipped  to  cope  with 
the  technical,  physical,  moral,  social  and 
spiritual  challenges  which  will  confront  them 
during  their  life  at  sea.  It  Is  the  Academy's 
aim  to  Inspire  graduates  with  eagerness  for 
continuous  development  throughout  their 
lives,  conviction  of  the  dignity  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  awareness  of  the  highest  tradi- 
tions and  Importance  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine. 

The  entire  resources  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  are  marshalled  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  program  of 
theoretical  and  practical  courses,  including 
service  at  sea,  which  provides  the  finest  pos- 
sible education  for  a  Midshipman,  with  the 
expectation  that  a  graduate's  services  as  a 
loyal  officer  of  high  caliber  will  reward  the 
nation  with  distinguished  leadership  for  the 
Merchant  Marine. 

EXPORT  OT  THE  BOARD  OF  VISlTORa  TO  THE  T7.S. 
MXBCEIANT  MARINE  ACADEMY — 1970  KINGS 
POINT,  N.Y.,  MAY  1,  1970 

The  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE: 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprbbenta- 

TIVES: 

Oxntlemen  :  The  Twenty-First  Meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  was  held  at  the 
Administration  building  at  the  Academy  In 
Kings  Point,  New  York,  on  May  1,  1970. 
Present  were  Representatives  Hugh  L.  Carey 
of  New  Tork,  Thomas  N.  Downing  of  Virginia, 
Charles  A.  Mosher  of  Ohio  and  John  M. 
Murphy  of  New  York.  Representative  Lester 
L.  Wolff,  host  Congressman  from  the  Third 
Congressional  District  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Corrado,  Counsel  for  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  also  at- 
tended. The  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator, 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Blackwell,  by  Invitation  of  the 
Board,  was  present  during  the  meeting.  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  follow. 
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minutes:  2XST  congressional  board  of  VISI- 
TORS TO  the  V3.  merchant  MARINE  ACADEMY. 
MAY  1,  1970 

The  Board  convened  at  1000  hours  in  the 
Board  Room,  WUey  Hall.  After  the  Invocation 
by  Chaplain  Klngsley,  the  Superintendent. 
Rear  Admiral  Gordon  McLlntock,  welcomed 
the  members  to  the  Academy  and  Congress- 
man Wolff  welcomed  them  to  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District.  The  Deputy  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  Robert  J.  Blackwell,  ex- 
tended a  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Maritime 
Administrator  and  said  that  the  Academy, 
under  the  guidance  of  Admiral  McLlntock, 
has  been  gearing  for  training  officers  for  the 
fleet  of  the  1970's.  The  300  ships  to  be  built 
In  that  decade  wiU  be  staffed  largely  by  grad- 
uates of  Kings  Point  and  the  State  acade- 
mies. He  congratulated  Admiral  McLlntock 
for  administering  with  a  sensible  combina- 
tion of  discipline  and  freedom  which  has 
enabled  the  Academy  to  largely  avoid  the 
effect  of  disturbing  outside  influences. 

Congressman  Downing,  serving  as  Chair- 
man, congratulated  Admiral  McLlntock  and 
the  Academy,  stating  that  it  is  a  shining 
example  of  what  can  be  done. 

Admiral  McLlntock  accepted  the  congrat- 
ulations on  behalf  of  the  staff  of  the  Acad- 
emy. 

The  Superintendent  presented  his  rei>ort 
to  the  Board  as  contained  in  Part  n.  A 
summary  of  discussions  concerning  the 
topics  contained  therein  follows : 

Master  plan 

Captain  L.  S.  McCready  briefed  the  Board 
members  on  a  long-range  program  for  mod- 
ernization of  existing  facilities  and  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities.  This  plan  had  previ- 
ously been  presented  to  the  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Maritime  Administrator  and  Is  out- 
lined In  Appendix  I  of  this  report. 

Congressman  Carey  recommended  that 
Kings  Point  should  have  a  role  In  environ- 
mental and  ecology  studies  and  Mr.  Black- 
well  said  that  this  Is  being  looked  Into  since 
the  Mau-ltlme  Administrator  and  the  Superin- 
tendent had  made  a  tentative  proposal  to  the 
Environmental  Sciences  Administration. 
New  curriculum 

Course  Load:   Requirements  for  gradu- 
ation have  been  reduced  as  follows: 

Old  Curriculum  New  Curriculum 

Deck,  238 209 

Engine,  239 211 

Rotation  of  faculty  members 

Legislation  that  would  permit  faculty 
members  to  return  to  sea  to  upgrade  their 
experience  and  licenses  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Administration. 

A  program  to  permit  faculty  members  to 
undertake  graduate  studies  under  the  Gov- 
ernment Employees'  Training  Act  is  In  op- 
eration. 

Sea  year  program 

Dual  Licenses :  This  program  is  continuing 
and  two  companies.  United  Fruit  Company 
and  American  Export  Company,  employ  dual 
licensed  officers  who  rotate  between  the  deck 
and  engine  departments. 

Job  opportunities  for  graduates 

Congressman  Moeher  proposed  that  the 
mlsslcHi  of  the  Academy  be  broadened  to 
provide  additional  Job  opportunities  for 
graduates.  Mr.  Blackwell  agreed  in  principle 
but  cautioned  that  care  must  be  exercised  to 
insure  that  any  contemplated  change  in  the 
Academy's  mission  Is  politically  realistic, 
since  too  great  a  departure  from  its  historic 
role  might  Jeopardize  its  existence.  New  Leg- 
islation is  not  necessary  to  accomplish  an 
appropriate  expansion  of  the  mission,  in  Mr. 
Blackwell's  opinion.  Such  a  proposal  had 
been  made  by  the  Kings  Point  Alumni  Assc- 
datlon  and  the  President  of  the  Aliimnl  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Robert  Whltam,  explained  that 
the  proposal  contemplates  a  role  for  Academy 
graduates  In  the  total  transportation  system 
rather  than  in  shipping  alone. 
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The  matter  of  enforcing  the  sailing  obli- 
gation when  Jobs  on  ships  are  not  available 
was  discussed  and  the  Board  was  Informed 
that  the  policy  Is  In  process  of  revl£lon  to 
take  care  of  contingencies  such  as  this.  Tht 
Alumni  Officer,  Commander  Renlck,  Informed 
the  Board  that  the  current  shipping  situ- 
ation Is  tight  but  appears  to  be  easing.  The 
Navy  will  give  favorable  consideration  to  ap- 
plications for  active  duty  and  the  Coast 
Guard  has  taken  several  members  of  the 
Class  of  1970.  A  problem  exists  In  several 
Individual  locals  where  priority  is  being 
given  to  graduates  of  the  union  schools  over 
graduates  of  the  Federal  Academy  and  the 
State  Academies. 

The  sea  service  obligation  of  recent  classes 
was  discussed  and  Commander  Renlck  re- 
ported that  the  most  recent  survey  con- 
ducted by  his  office  shows  that  90%  of  the 
Class  of  1968  were  at  sea  as  of  the  end  of 
December,  1969 

Minority  group  recruiting 
Congressman  Carey  asked  about  the  re- 
cruitment of  candidates  for  admission  who 
are  of  Puerto  Rlcan  extraction.  He  was  in- 
formed that  this  initial  phase  of  the  minor- 
ity group  recruiting  program  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  locating  black  applicants  because 
the  black  community  is  the  best  organized. 
However  future  drives  will  have  Increased 
emphasis  on  the  recruiting  of  Puerto  Ricans. 
Congressman  Downing  stated  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  has  passed  legis- 
lation to  establish  i'a  own  merchant  marine 
academy  and  Congressman  Murphy  sug- 
gested that  app>olntment  authority  be  ob- 
tained to  Increase  the  size  of  Puerto  Rico's 
admission  quota  to  make  it  proportionate  to 
the  population  of  that  island.  However  It 
was  pointed  out  that  Puerto  Rico  has  not 
been  fllllng  its  present  quota. 

Adjournment  for  lunch — 1200 
Nuclear  Programs:  The  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator Informed  the  Board  that  a  proposal 
has  been  Issued  for  a  commercial  operator 
to  take  over  the  N.S.  Savannah  but  responses 
have  not  yet  been  received. 

Many  Kings  Point  graduates  who  have 
been  given  nuclear  training  at  the  Academy 
are  now  serving  as  operators  In  nuclear 
power  plants  ashore. 

Drug  education  program 
The  Regimental  Officer  reported  that  on  a 
comparative  basU  the  Academy  has  no  real 
problem  with  drug  usage  by  Midshipmen. 
There  have  been  a  few  cases  involving  mari- 
juana usage  and  one  case  involving  LSD. 
The  cases  of  two  Midshipmen  who  admitted 
to  using  marijuana  are  pending  In  the 
cotirts. 

Physical  education  and  athletics 
The  need  for  a  new  swimming  pool  and  a 
gymnasium  was  stressed  by  the  Head,  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education  and  Ath- 
letics, In  order  to  provide  facilities  for  con- 
current use  by  Intramural  and  varsity  sports. 
Admissions 
Congressman  Murphy  suggested  that  the 
quota  for  discretionary  appointments  by  the 
Maritime  Administrator  be  Increased  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  appointments  of  quallflea 
candidates  from  minority  groups.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  this  quota  has  been  raised 
by  10  this  year  in  order  to  insure  that  spaces 
are  available  for  minority  group  candidates 
who  were  recruited. 

Congressman  Murphy  also  pointed  out  that 
the  legislation  for  the  Service  Academies  had 
been  changed  to  provide  for  the  admission 
of  Korean  candidates  and  as  a  result,  a 
number  of  Koreans  had  gained  admission. 
The  Maritime  Administrator  agreed  to  look 
into  a  similar  arrangement  for  Kings  Point. 
Resolution 
Before  concluding  the  meeting,  a  motion 
was  made  and  carried  unanimously  to  ex- 
press the  Board's  appreciation  to  Admiral 
McLlntock  for  his  contributions  to  the  Acaa- 
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emy  and  the  industry,  and  further  that  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  Board  of  Vis- 
itors considered  it  to  be  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  have  been  associated  with  Ad- 
miral McLlntock.  The  Maritime  Administra- 
tor said  that  he  considered  this  resolution 
to  be  most  appropriate  and  he  Invited  the 
Board  members  to  attend  the  Change  of 
Command  ceremony  at  the  Academy  on  16 
June  1970. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  1430  hours. 
appendix  i:  preliminary  forecast  of  costs 
To  finish  present  projects  and  plans 

1.1  Nautical  Science — Labs  and 

extend  Samuels  Hall $900,000 

1.2  Engineering   Projects:    Ref. 

LaPlerre  LI tchfleld  Study.       1,800,000 

1.3  Math    &   Science   Labe 50,000 

1.4  Classrooms       (48) — general 

upgrading,  relighting, 
etc 36,000 

1.5  Midshipmen's  Quarters,  full 

rehabilitation   800.000 

1.6  Galley,  Mess  Hall — upgrade 

and  modernization 100,000 

1.7  Waterfront  facllltlea — finish 

plan  beyond  '71 2,000,000 

1.8  Electrical  Power  System  & 

Emergency  Plant  Con_..  100,000 

1.9  Air  Conditioning:   All  aca- 

demic bldgs:  others 760,000 

Total 6,536,000 

To  carry  out  new  plans 

2.1  New  Science  &  Engineering 

Bldg.,  Including : 
Ocean  studies,  R&D 

Building 3,000,000 

Equipment    2,000,000 

2.2  Graduate  Center  &  Center 

for  Continuing  Profes- 
sional Education: 

(a)  If  Lundy  property 

is  purchased 1,000,000 

(b)  If  we  build  new 
Academic  Bldg.  on 
present  land  (see  3.0 
below  $850,000) . 

3.3  Athletic     Facilities:      Gym. 

Pool  (Similar  to  new  U.S. 
Coast     Guard     Academy 

Gym)    3,500,000 

(See  plans  for  options) . 

2.4  Research  facilities:  on  cam- 

pus/off campus  not  yet 
determined  fully:   allow.  600,000 

2.5  Student  Center    ("Student 

Union"  Bldg)   for  Mld'n.       1,800,000 

2.6  Faculty  Housing  (4 

homes)    160,000 

2.7  Shipboard  Training  Center 

(moved  from  Grenoble, 
France)  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 

2.8  Finance    &    Supply,    Public 

Works  Departments: 
Shops,  receiving,  storage 
&  supply  activity 260,000 

2.9  Instructional  Training  Aids 

Center 85,000 

8.0  Academic    Bldg.    for    Eco- 

nomics, Management  Sci- 
ences $850,000.  Please  see 
2.2B  above 850,000 

3.1  Acquisition    of    new    small 

training  &  oceanography 
vessel  would  depend  on 
interagency  transfer  (pur- 
chase cost  could  be  $760,- 
000)  see  note  please 

Total 13,145,000 

Total   Modernization 19,681,000 

conclusion 
The  Board  expresses  Its  appreciation  for 
tne  many  courtesies  extended  to  It  during  Its 
visit  and  congratulates  Admiral  McLlntock. 
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the  Academy  staff  and  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration for  making  Kings  Point  a  shining 
example    of    what    can     be    accomplished 
through  cooperation  and  perseverence. 
Approved : 

Thomas  H.  Downing, 

Chairman. 
Hugh  L.   Carey, 
John  M.  MmtPHY, 
Charles  A.  Mosher. 

recommendation 
The  Maritime  Administration  should  In- 
vestigate the  feasibility  of  obtaining  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  admission  of  South 
Korean  candidates  to  the  Academy. 

MOTION 

The  Board  expressed  its  appreciation  to 
Admiral  McLlntock  for  his  contributions  to 
the  Academy  and  to  the  Industry,  and  fur- 
ther that  the  members  of  the  Congressional 
Board  of  Visitors  considered  It  to  be  a  priv- 
ilege and  a  pleasure  to  have  been  associated 
with  Admiral  McLlntock. 


Part  II:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
MARmsiE  Administration,  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point,  N.Y., 
Superintendent's  Report  to  the  Con- 
gressional Board  of  Visitors,  May  1,  1970 

(The  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  the  Honorable  Andrew  E. 
Gibson,  Maritime  Administrator;  and  the 
Honorable  Robert  J.  BlackweU,  Deputy 
Maritime  Administrator) 

public  law  301,  78TH  CONGRESS 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Board  of 
Visitors  for  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  month  Immediately 
following  May  11.  1944,  and  in  January  of 
each  year  thereafter,  a  Board  of  Visitors  to 
visit  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  which  shall  consist  of  two  Senators 
and  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively,  having  cog- 
nizance of  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
the  chairman  of  said  committees  being  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Board,  and  of  one 
Senator  and  two  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  respectively;  Provided, 
That  whenever  a  member  or  an  ex  officio 
member  is  unable  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  as  provided  In  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section  another  Member  may  be  appointed  in 
his  stead  In  the  manner  as  herein  provided 
but  without  restriction  as  to  month  of 
appointment. 

(b)  Such  Board  shall  visit  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  annually 
on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall 
be  reimbursed  under  the  Government  travel 
regulations  for  the  actual  expense  Incurred 
by  him  while  engaged  upon  duties  as  a 
member  of  such  Board. 

Approved  May  11,  1944. 

members  of  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BOARD  OF  VISI- 
TORS TO  THE  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE  AC&DEMY 

By  the  President  of  the  Senate:  Senator 
Alan  Cranston,  California  (D). 

By  the  Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee: Senator  Ernest  F.  HolUngs,  South 
Carolina  (D) ,  and  Senator  Charles  E.  Oood- 
ell.  New  York  (R). 

By  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: Congressman  Hugh  L.  Carey,  New 
York  (D) ,  and  Congressman  Lowell  P.  Welck- 
er,  Jr.,  Connecticut  (R) . 
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By  the  Chairman,  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Congress- 
man Thomas  N.  Downing,  Virginia  (D) ,  Con- 
gressman John  M.  Murphy,  New  York  (D), 
and  Congressman  Charles  A.  Mosher.  Ohio 
(B). 

Ex-Officlo  Members:  Senator  Warren  O. 
Magnuson,  Washington  (D) ,  Chairman.  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  and  Congressman 
Edward  A.  Garmatz.  Maryland  (D),  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACADEMY 

To  attract  a  high  type  of  young  American 
with  a  definite  ambition  to  become  an  offi- 
cer in  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine: 

To  impart  to  him  the  necessary  academic 
background  and  the  fundamentals  of  a  prac- 
tical nautical  education  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful career  at  sea; 

To  develop  in  him  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
uprightness,  and  loyalty; 

To  instill  in  him  a  pride  In  his  profession 
and  determination  to  uphold  the  traditions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine;  and 

By  effective  teaching,  training,  and  guid- 
ance, to  send  him  forth  to  his  calling  with  a 
deep  respect  and  affection  for  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  and  Its 
midshipman  Corps. 

The  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy has  been  established  to  prepare  care* 
fully  selected  American  citizens  for  careers 
In  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  The  edu- 
cation of  Midshipmen  is  directed  toward  the 
attainment  of  professional  excellence  as 
Merchant  Marine  deck  or  engineering  officers 
and  as  United  States  Naval  Reserve  Officers. 
Beyond  the  attainment  of  technical  excel- 
lence. Midshipmen  are  provided  with  a  sound 
general  education  and  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  theoretical  and  practical  problems 
of  maritime  operations  so  that  they  might  be 
prepared,  should  the  opportunity  present  It- 
self, to  accept  responsible  positions  in  their 
companies  requiring  executive  and  adminis- 
trative ability. 

The  Academy  program  Is  designed  to  devel- 
op officers  who  are  effective,  responsible  cit- 
izens and  who  possess  both  technical  com- 
petence and  a  sound  general  education  to 
cope  with  the  technical,  physical,  moral,  so- 
cial and  spiritual  challenges  which  will  con- 
front them  at  sea.  It  Is  the  Academy's  aim 
to  inspire  graduates  with  eagerness  for  con- 
tinuous development  throughout  their  lives, 
conviction  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession, 
and  awareness  of  the  highest  traditions  and 
Importance  of  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine. 

The  entire  resources  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  are  marshalled  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  program  ol 
theoretical  and  practical  courses,  including 
service  at  sea,  which  provides  the  finest  pos- 
sible education  for  a  Midshipman,  with  the 
expectation  that  a  graduate's  services  as  a 
loyal  officer  of  high  caliber  will  reward  the 
nation  with  distinguished  leadership  for  the 
Merchant  Marine,  afloat  and  ashore. 

Gentlemen:  It  Is  always  an  honor,  as  well 
as  a  very  great  pleasure,  for  me  as  Superin- 
tendent to  welcome  the  Congressional  Board 
of  Visitors  and  to  transmit  this  report  to  you. 
The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  and 
we  benefited  tremendously  by  the  personal 
Interest  and  assistance  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, the  Honorable  Andrew  E.  Gib- 
son. As  you  will  note,  this  repwrt  represents 
our  accomplishments  since  your  last  visit, 
our  plans  for  the  future  and  some  areas  In 
which  your  assistance  would  be  helpful. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  Indeed  to  have  you  with  us 
and  we  hope  that  your  visit  will  be  most  en- 
joyable. 

Gordon  McLintock, 
Rear  Admiral,  USMS.  Superintendent. 
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FISCAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Inventory  valuation  of  the  Academy  as 
of  March  31,  1970  was  as  follows: 

Land —  - $660,637 

Buildings    8.241,947 

Other  structures  and  facilities—-  1.466,814 

Equipment  .-- 8,361,316 

Total 16,729.714 

For  Fiscal  Year  1970.  Congress  approved 
$6,164,000.  An  additional  $204,000  was  also 
obtained  as  a  supplemental  appropriation  to 
finance  the  pay  Increase  caused  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  President's  Executive  Order 
In  compliance  with  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967. 

The  appropriation  for  Fiscal  Tear  1970 
covers  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point.  New  York:  the  costs  of  a  training  liai- 
son office  In  Washington.  D.C.;  and  provides 
for  training  representatives  in  the  Eastern. 
Central  and  Western  Regions. 

The  budget  for  Fiscal  1970  provided  $755.- 
000  more  than  the  adjusted  budget  for  Fis- 
cal 1969.  This  Increase  was  for  rebuilding  a 
badly  deteriorated  pier  and  for  upgrading 
presently  substandard  cadet  housing.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Increase  covers  expenses  related 
to  compliance  with  air  and  water  pollution 
regulations  and  provide  additional  staff  to 
meet  present  worltload.  A  detailed  listing  of 
the  additional  funds  programmed  follows : 

Modernization  program $307,000 

Boiler  plant  conversion 100,000 

Sewage  plant 57.000 

Waterfront    repairs 250,000 

Increase  In  academic  staff 29, 000 

Increase  m  Ubrary  staft— 12,000 

Total 766,000 

This  budget  again  does  not  provide  for  the 
rising  personnel  costs  of  previous  years  or 
the  continued  Increase  In  personnel  costs  for 
Fiscal  1970  due  to  periodic  step  Increases  for 
Faculty,  OS,  or  Wage  Board  employees. 

In  the  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  Mari- 
time Training  is  programmed  at  $6,800,000. 
This  represents  a  comparative  Increase  of 
$479,000  greater  than  the  adjusted  budget  for 
Fiscal  1970,  after  one  has  deleted  the  non- 
recurring Items. 

The  $479,000  Increase  Is  for  the  following: 

Faculty  and  staff  training $14,000 

Midshipman  food  service 125.000 

Library  books 10,000 

Maintenance,  repairs  and  operating 

supplies    25,000 

Modernization    program 284,000 

Special  personal  services  payments.  15,  000 
Travel   and   transportation  of   per- 
sona    6,000 

Total    „. 479,000 

MODCKNIZATION  PKOGRAMS 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  we 
have  received  additional  funding  support  for 
three  key  areas  for  modernization. 

A  start  has  been  made  In  the  refurbish- 
ing program  for  the  dormitory  rooms  of  the 
Midshipmen  which  Is  funded  for  approxi- 
mately $1.2  million  over  the  next  four  years. 
New  furnishings  are  being  procured,  bright 
colors  will  relieve  the  present  drab  monotony, 
the  rooms  will  be  carpeted  and  a  new  light- 
ing system  will  be  Installed. 

The  waterfront  modernization  Is  proceed- 
ing smoothly  with  the  completion  of  the  first 
stage  consisting  of  a  sheet-steel  bulkhead 
and  a  landfill  of  nearly  two  acres.  This  year, 
we  will  begin  the  two  year  program  for  the 
replacement  of  Mallory  Pier.  Thereafter,  the 
southern  area  will  be  completed  with  the 
installation  of  steel  bulkheads,  filled  with 
dredged  material,  and  the  subsequent  con- 
9tructlon  of  sail-tralnlng  facilities.  The  total 
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coet  of  this  program  is  in  the  vldnlty  of  2.2 
million  dollars. 

This  year,  we  were  particularly  gratified  to 
receive  increased  funds  on  a  recurring  an- 
nual basis  for  the  modernization  of  the  In- 
structional facilities  and  equipment.  Labora- 
tories are  being  upgraded,  new  modem 
equipment  is  being  Installed  and  even 
though  scientific  developments  frequently 
outpace  available  funds,  we  do  feel  that 
progress  is  being  made. 

MASTZB   PLAN 

Although  we  are  now  making  significant 
progress  In  our  modernization  programs,  we 
have  produced  an  In-house  Master  Plan 
which  we  hope  will  provide  the  necessary 
guidance  for  long  range  developmental  plan- 
ning. Captain  Lauren  8.  McCready,  USMS, 
Head  of  our  Department  of  Engineering,  will 
give  you  a  briefing  on  the  plan  which  can 
also  be  made  available  to  you  In  booklet 
form. 

PRINCIPAL    NEEDS 

When  considering  the  principal  needs  of 
the  Academy  at  this  time,  our  order  of  pri- 
ority would  be  as  follows: 

(a)  Increase  in  Midshipman  allowances: 
Each  Midshipman  now  receives  an  annual 
allowance  of  $475  per  year  for  uniforms  and 
textbooks.  This  sum  was  authorized  In  1968 
and  the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  clothing  and 
especially  textbooks  now  requires  that  this 
figure  be  increased  to  $550  annually  if  we  are 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  Public  Law  415, 
84th  Congress  (46,  U.S.C.  1126),  which  states: 

"Cadets  at  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  shall  receive  allowances  for 
all  required  uniforms  and  textbooks  as  pre- 
scribed by  rules  and  regulations  under  this 
chapter  .  .  ." 

The  anticipated  cost  would  be  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  $75,000. 

(b)  New  Science  Building:  This  proposed 
new  building  is  becoming  more  necessary 
each  day  as  the  frontiers  of  science  expand 
so  rapidly.  Laboratories  are  needed  for  stud- 
ies in  Oceanography  automation,  hydraulics, 
computer  science,  electronics,  etc.  A  model 
teet  basin  would  also  be  Included.  The  an- 
ticipated coet  of  such  a  building  with  Its 
equipment  Is  approximately  $5.5  million. 

(c)  Audio- Visual  Center:  The  need  for 
such  a  Center  as  this  has  become  increas- 
ingly Important  with  each  passing  year  as 
the  demands  for  good  classroom  teaching 
techniques  continue.  Our  present  facilities 
are  woefully  Umlted  and  It  is  not  possible  to 
provide  Instantaneoxis  responses  to  teachers' 
requests.  Approximately  $85,000  would  be 
required  for  this  addition. 

THE    NEW    LIBRARY 

The  Academy's  new  library  building 
opened  for  service  on  March  17,  1969.  Re- 
sponding to  many  recommendations  of  its 
Board  of  Visitors,  in  1964  and  1966  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  library  construction  and 
equipment  funds  In  the  amount  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars.  Ground  was  broken  on  March 
15,  1967.  The  building  was  dedicated  on  De- 
cember 12,  1968,  scheduled  as  a  feature  of 
a  combined  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Congressional  Board  of  Visitors.  De- 
lays in  delivering  and  assembling  the  steel 
shelving  postponed  the  actual  opening. 

In  its  three  stories  the  modern  air-condl- 
tloned  structure  provides  stacks  for  100,000 
volumes  and  accommodates  300  occupants. 
The  main  stairway  is  located  near  the  en- 
trance, leaving  the  larger  portion  of  the 
interior  space  on  each  floor  free  for  spacious 
stack  areas  eurroimded  by  generous  reading 
areas.  Rooms  for  special  scn.lces  and  collec- 
tions are  located  along  one  or  more  of  the 
perimeter  walls  on  each  floor.  These  Include 
on  the  main  floor  a  general  periodicals  read- 
ing room,  a  room  devoted  to  microtexts,  an- 
other to  atlases,  charts,  sailing  directions, 
etc.,  and  a  room  for  government  publications. 
On  the  upper  floor  is  the  Kings  Point  Room 
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containing  rare  books  and  memorabilia,  the 
Archives  Room,  a  maritime  periodicals  room, 
a  t3rping  room,  and  two  seminar  rooms.  On 
the  lower  floor  are  two  listening  rooms,  one 
designed  for  group  listening,  the  other  for 
individual  listening  stations.  Also  on  this 
floor  are  a  large  group  study,  four  small 
group  studies,  and  eight  individual  faculty 
studies. 

Attendance  and  use  of  the  library  have 
increased  with  the  improved  availability  of 
the  collections  and  the  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  services.  Anticipating  the  need  for 
additional  people  in  the  new  building,  the 
staff  was  Increased  from  five  to  nine  In  1968. 
With  overtime,  this  has  permitted  the  library 
to  make  Its  collections  and  services  available 
seven  days  of  the  week  for  a  total  of  83 '/j 
hours.  An  upper  class  watch  keeps  the  build- 
ing open  for  study  punwses  an  additional 
hour  and  a  half  each  night  from  Sunday 
through  Friday.  A  group  of  qualified  Mid- 
shipmen maintains  a  two-hour  volunteer 
watch  in  the  Listening  Room  each  evening 
Monday  through  Friday. 

RESEARCH   AND   DEVELOPMENT   PROCRAM 

The  Maritime  Administrator,  Mr.  Gibson, 
shortly  after  taking  office  last  year,  initiated 
a  very  strong  Increase  In  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration's research  and  development 
programs  following  the  three-week  Woods 
Hole  Research  Conference  last  July  at  which 
the  Academy  was  well  represented. 

As  an  extension  of  that  conference,  we 
were  formally  authorized  and  directed  to 
initiate  suitable  research  of  our  own  at  Kings 
Point.  We  were  in  fact  organized  so  as  to 
make  a  team  of  two  colleges  In  this  work 
by  linking  formally  with  our  famous  neigh- 
bors, Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architecture. 

Today,  we  have  a  going  research  activity 
and  over  21  researchers  are  at  work  on  five 
carefully  chosen  tasks,  with  more  to  come. 
The  long  range  objectives  we  are  working  on 
with  Webb,  all  point  toward  Increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  maritime  industry  and 
decreasing  subsidies  and  costs.  We  also  antic- 
ipate strengthening  our  faculty  and  im- 
proving the  opportunities  for  Midshipmen 
to  learn  as  results  of  this  program. 

The  total  budget  for  this  year  is  $95,000 
of  which  $40,000  is  sub-contracted  to  Webb 
Institute  of  Naval  Architecture. 

THE    NSW    CUHRICULUM 

A  revised  Deck  and  Engineering  Curricu- 
lum, developed  and  adopted  by  the  faculty. 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  au- 
thorized for  Implementation  by  the  Maritime 
Administrator  will  go  into  effect  in  part  for 
those  classes  already  in  attendance,  namely 
the  classes  of  1971.  1972.  and  1973.  The  whole 
new  program  will  be  used  for  the  class  of 
1974  which  wlU  enter  the  Academy  In  July 
of  1970. 

The  new  curriculum  provides  for  a  common 
first  year  program.  This  common  first  year 
program  presents  a  six  month  residence  at 
the  Academy  followed  by  a  six  month  tour 
of  sea  duty  wherein  the  Midshipman  spends 
a  60%  period  of  this  time  in  each  of  the 
deck  and  engineering  dep«irtments.  Insofar 
as  some  Midshipmen  may  have  an  uncleai 
Idea  of  the  relative  duties  and  career  op- 
portunities, this  program  allows  him  to  make 
his  career  choice  as  late  as  one  year  after 
reporting  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy. It  Is,  of  course,  anticipated  that  the 
program  of  dual  licensing,  established  m  1966, 
will  eventually  be  conmion  for  all  Midship- 
men, and  result  in  a  general  purpose  ofBcer, 
with  the  curriculvun  attxined  to  same.  This 
wlU  be  dealt  with  in  more  detaU  further  on  in 
the  course. 

After  the  first  six  months  sea  experience, 
the  Midshipman  who  elects  engineering  re- 
turns to  a  year  at  the  Academy  in  which^e 
core  curriculum  contains  Engineering  Sci- 
ence subjects  such  as  the  Applied  Mechanics 
and  Thermodynamics  programs.  These  are 
augmented  by  further  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
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ence  support  study  programs  in  Mathematics. 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  The  Midshipman  then 
returns  to  sea  for  a  six  month  program  in  his 
chosen  major  In  Marine  Engineering  as  ap- 
plied on  shipboard.  Parenthetically,  written 
Sea  Projects  are  required  for  each  of  the  sea 
year  periods.  These  are  carefully  graded  and 
academic  credit  will  be  allowed  for  these  ex- 
tended shipboard  programs.  A  similar  pro- 
gram, but  Nautical  Science  oriented  has  been 
developed  for  the  Midshipman  desiring  to  be- 
come a  Deck  Officer. 

The  new  program  with  Its  reduction  in  re- 
quired credit  hours  is  believed  to  provide  a 
greater  incentive  for  introspective  study  and 
self  development  for  the  student.  The  Mid- 
shipman is  no  longer  required  to  expend  his 
time  in  attendance  at  a  wide  diversity  of 
courses  spread  over  a  range  of  disciplines. 
Above  the  core  program  he  may  choose  ei- 
ther a  range  of  courses  for  general  broaden- 
ing or  he  can  take  a  further  concentration  of 
scientific  and  engineering  courses  to  prepare 
him  for  advanced  technical  studies  or  he  can 
pursue  further  a  concentration  In  hixmanl- 
tles  or  in  business  oriented  areas.  In  this 
fashion  the  core  is  augmented  by  at  least  18 
hours  of  required  electlves  which  may  be 
selected  from  either  technical  or  non-techni- 
cal offerings.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  core  cur- 
riculum and  the  elective  program  as  offered 
and  planned  by  the  Academy  can  provide  the 
Midshipman  with  a  sound  professional  back- 
ground for  service  aboard  ship  and  else- 
where in  the  Marine  Industry. 

THE    SEA     YEAR    PROGRAM     UNDER    THI    REVISED 
CURRICXTLX7M 

Under  the  recently  approved  curriculum 
changes  the  principle  of  commonality  of  deck 
and  engineering  studies  is  being  extended  to 
include  all  students,  for  many  years  deck 
students  at  the  Academy  have  been  required 
to  study  certain  basic  engineering  material, 
while  engineering  students  have  acquired 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  deck  depart- 
ment. The  original  intent  of  this  was  that 
deck  officers  and  engineering  officers  would 
become  more  familiar,  each  with  the  others 
duties  and  responsibilities,  at  letwt  Insofar 
as  basics  were  concerned,  and  also  build 
greater  rapport  between  the  two  branches 
of  officers  on  the  same  ship. 

In  1964  it  was  realized  that  with  the  In- 
creasing sophistication  and  automation  of 
modern  ships  being  built,  or  contemplated, 
the  Academy  would  have  to  go  much  further 
in  this  direction,  and  that  the  probability 
was,  that  In  the  future  the  deck  and  engi- 
neering officer  wotild  merge  into  a  single 
general  purpose  officer. 

By  the  summer  of  1965,  in  time  for  the  new 
entering  class,  the  Academy  had  devised  a 
conunon  curriculum  covering  both  the  deck 
and  engineering  fields,  and  a  pilot  plan 
which  contemplated  the  voluntary  enroll- 
ment and  special  selection  of  one  full  section 
of  students. 

In  1969  this  section  graduated  19  of  the 
original  midshipmen,  6  of  same  with  honors. 
This  was  an  exceptionally  high  percentage 
tf  honors,  while  the  attrition  was  consider- 
ably below  the  general  average  for  the  Acad- 
emy. Although  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  specially  selected  students.  The 
purpose  of  the  program,  as  originally  con- 
templated, was  to  select  one  section  for  this 
dual  curriculum  each  year  from  the  incoming 
class  and  then  when  the  first  1966  group 
grtduated  successfully  In  1969  It  was  an- 
ticipated that  each  succeeding  year  the  num- 
ber of  selectees  from  incoming  classes  would 
he  Increased.  Accordingly,  in  1969  two  dual 
sections  were  ^pointed  and  are  progressing 
satlafactorUy.  This  year  we  arc  stUl  further 
extending  this  plan,  and.  In  addition,  the 
first  six  months  of  the  plebe  program  wlU  be 
entirely  common  to  all. 

After  successful  conclusion  of  the  first 
six  months  of  sea  duty  midshipmen  will  re- 
turn to  Kings  Point  and  confirm  their  career 
choice;  deck,  engine,  or  dual. 
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As  previously  mentioned  It  Is  eq;>ected 
that  In  due  covu-se  and  not  too  long  at  that 
all  ship's  officers  will  be  general  purpose  of- 
ficers. It  Is  agreed  that  most  probably  the 
master  will  be  the  "general  manager"  and 
serving  under  him  there  will  be  two  depart- 
ments, one  for  operation  with  "general  pur- 
pose" officers  and  one  iot  maintenance. 

In  the  Interim  those  of  our  graduates  who 
are  dual  licensees,  who  elect  to  follow  one 
specialty,  either  deck  or  engine,  will  have 
increased  their  versatility  and  value  to  the 
ship  and  to  the  Industry  by  having  licenses, 
and  education  and  training  which  cover  both 
fields. 

The  Advisory  Board  at  its  meeting  of 
March  2,  1970  passed  a  resolution  endorsing 
the  continuance  of  the  Dual  License  Program 
with  the  understanding  th&t  it  would  be  ex- 
tended and  expanded. 

Commencing  with  the  academic  year  1970- 
1971,  the  Academy  will  Initiate  research  into 
the  design  of  merchant  vessels  especially  de- 
veloped from  inception  for  operation  by  dual 
license  officers.  The  services  of  faculty,  Mid- 
shipmen, Industry  representatives  and  naval 
architects  will  be  enlisted  for  this  study. 
The  commitment  from  all  is  to  preserve  and 
enhance  a  work-study  program  that  has  pro- 
vided every  graduate  with  the  perceptive  ad- 
vantage which  distinguishes  the  Kings 
Pointer  from  those  emanating  from  all  other 
maritime  training  programs. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    SHIPBOARD    TRAINING 

One  of  the  original  features  of  otir  pro- 
gram is  the  year  of  practical  training  at  sea 
on  board  varied  vessels  of  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine.  In  the  past,  this  training  has  been 
provided  Midshipmen  during  their  Second 
Year  in  the  program.  The  objectives  are  the 
development  of  technical  skills  and  knowl- 
edge required  of  an  officer.  This  work-study 
program  is  one  of  the  pioneer  efforts  in  the 
field  of  nautical  education,  and  has  been  a 
principal  factor  in  achieving  the  goals  of 
Kings  Point. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  formalize  respon- 
sibility for  the  Sea  Year  program  and  to 
ensure  its  proper  development,  formal  pro- 
p9sals  to  establish  an  organization  to  super- 
vise and  administer  the  Sea  Year  were  made 
in  July  1965.  Further  studies  of  the  proposal 
were  subsequently  Instigated,  but  it  w8«  not 
until  February  1967,  that  an  Office  of  Ship- 
board Training  was  created.  This  unit  is 
presently  confirmed  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  academic  structure,  and  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  Department  of  Shipboard 
Training  as  of  July  1,  1968.  This  Depart- 
ment Is  charged  with  the  mission  to  make 
our  work-study  program,  as  conducted  on 
board  our  merchant  ships,  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  Kings  Point  training.  It  super- 
vises all  aspects  of  the  training  provided 
Midshipmen  at  sea  and  may,  in  context,  be 
regarded  as  an  academic  department  provid- 
ing continuing  education  tot  students  while 
not  in  residence. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

The  NROTC  Instructional  Program 
(NAVPERS  93941)  of  May  1968,  directs  that 
Computer  Science  be  a  required  course  for 
all  Midshipmen   (USNR). 

Pursuant  to  this  requirement,  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  has  Introduced 
courses  in  Computer  Science.  These  courses 
will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  during  the 
academic  year  1970-1971. 

The  Department  of  Computer  Science  was 
authorized  and  has  been  established.  The 
Department  will  provide  for  the  teaching  of 
basic  theory  and  application  of  digital  and 
analog  computers. 

NUCLEAR  PROGRAMS 

The  Academy  continues  to  offer  programs 
In  Nuclear  Engineering.  Conducted  by  the 
Nuclear  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Engineering  with  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  and  Science,  these 
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programs  are  both  for  the  Midshipmen  on 
an  elective  basis  and  for  the  marine  industry 
in  general.  Under  the  latter,  we  have  pre- 
pared virtually  all  of  the  Marine  Engineers 
who  have  become  Aj:.C.  licensed  Reactor 
Operators  aboard  the  nuclear  merchant  ship. 
Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  two  depart- 
ments are  well  qualified  to  conduct  these 
programs  bringing  together,  as  they  do,  ex- 
perience in  the  construction,  operation  and 
refueling  of  the  nuclear  ship  and  also  bring- 
ing experience  and  training  from  Oak  Ridge 
and  Brookhaven  National  Laboratories. 

On  an  elective  basis  and  following  a  pre- 
requisite course  in  Differential  Equations, 
the  Midshipman's  program  consists  of  a 
course  each  in  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics 
followed  by  two  courses  In  Nuclear  Engi- 
neering. Following  tills  is  a  course  in  Nuclear 
Ship  Propulsion.  The  full  program  consti- 
tutes a  concentration  of  electlves  in  theo- 
retical and  practical  nvicleaalcs  lasting  for 
six  academic  quarters.  Many  graduates  of 
this  program,  both  Deck  and  Engineer,  have 
served  and  are  serving  with  distinction  In 
nuclear  ship  programs  both  in  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  United  States  Navy. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  Academy  has 
served  the  industry  with  an  intensive  pro- 
gram for  nuclear  ship  operators.  This  pro- 
gram offers  the  graduate  licensed  marine 
engineer  and  deck  officer  a  practical  program 
of  preparation  for  licensure  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  as  operators  of  the  nu- 
clear merchant  vessels.  Included  In  the  In- 
struction are  courses  In  Atomic  and  Nucleer 
Physics;  Reactor  Engineering:  Nuclear  Ship 
Systems,  Electronics;  Nuclear  Instrumenta- 
tion tmd  Control  Rod  Theory;  Health  Physics 
and  Radiation  Protection;  Nuclear  Water 
Chemistry  and  Legal  and  RegulAtory  Aspects 
of  Reactor  Operations.  The  Academy  stands 
ready  to  offer  this  six  months  of  Intensive 
graduate  study  at  any  time  It  Is  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  the  Maritime  Administration. 

A  well  equipped  NucleM  Ship  Training 
Center  has  been  established  and  Is  operating 
at  Kings  Point.  In  operation  among  other 
things  at  the  center  are  Nuclear  Engilneer- 
ing;  Atomic  Physics  and  Water  Chemistry 
Laboratcvles;  a  complete  slmtUation  of  the 
nuclefir  ship  power  plant  control  system;  a 
water  moderated  sub-critical  reactor  as- 
sembly and  a  multi-channel  analyzer. 

ARTS    AND    WORLD    AFFAIRS    PROGRAM 

The  Arts  and  World  Affairs  program.  In- 
stituted in  1963  In  order  to  bring  more  cul- 
tural activities  on  an  organized  basis  to  the 
Academy,  has  progressed  each  year  to  be- 
come one  of  the  outstanding  activities  at 
the  Academy.  It  has  been  well  received  by 
both  the  Midshipmen  and  the  community 
at  large  and  has  brought  considerable  rec- 
ognition to  the  Academy. 

The  concerts  and  lectures,  are  geared  pri- 
marily to  the  Midshipmen  audience  for  their 
entertainment  and  education  but  are  also 
opten  to  the  general  public.  Attendance  on 
the  part  of  the  Midshipmen  during  the  first 
season  was  compulsory  but  was  later  changed 
to  voluntary  attendance. 

The  program,  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Registrar,  has  moved  from  a  very 
modest  start  to  one  of  a  well  balanced  con- 
cert and  lecture  series  involving  a  budget  of 
over  $15,000.  The  Midshipmen  Personnel 
Officer  and  a  Ikfidshipmen  Committee  assist 
In  the  arrangement  and  implementation  of 
the  program.  The  Midshipmen  Committee 
with  representatives  from  each  class  meet 
regularly  to  discuss  which  artists  and  lec- 
turers to  engage.  To  assist  Midshipmen  in 
making  selections  they  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  lectures  and  concerts  In  th€ 
city  and  at  other  colleges.  Last  year  forty 
such  events  were  attended  by  committee 
members. 

At  present,  the  program  is  supported  finan- 
cially by  a  moderate  fee  from  the  Midship- 
men, by  donations  from  the  ICings  Point 
Fund  and  the  Welfare  Fund,  and  from  ad- 
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missions  paid  by  a  limited  number  of 
townspeople. 

Peter  Nero  and  his  Trio  have  performed  to 
capacity  audiences  twice  In  1967  and  1969. 
The  JulUlard  String  Quartet  gave  an  excellent 
concert.  The  Clancy  Brothers,  an  Irish  folk 
group,  drew  the  largest  crowd  ever  to  hear 
an  event  In  Bowdltch  Auditorium  on  Novem- 
ber  22,    1968   when   1183   persona   attended. 

Other  distinguished  lecturers  to  appear 
were  Sir  Bernard  Lovell,  famous  astronomer 
from  the  Jodrell  Bank  Observatory,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  W.  Yost,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  William  P. 
Buckley,  Author  and  publisher  and  Captain 
Alan  VllUers  the  famous  autor-seafarer. 

PLEBE    Ctn-TUKAl.    OHIT.NTATION 

The  Plebe  Cultural  Orlentotlon  was  Insti- 
tuted by  the  Academic  Dean  two  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  Introducing  new  Plebes  to 
places  of  cultural  interest  within  the  New 
York  City  area.  The  large  majority  of  Mid- 
shipmen como  from  homes  outside  the  Metro- 
politan Area  and,  In  many  cases,  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  New  York  City. 
The  rigors  of  the  Fourth  Class  year,  including 
the  curtailed  liberty  hours,  often  cause  Plebes 
either  to  overlook  or  by-pass  places  of  In- 
terest In  the  City.  It  U  hoped  that  the  or- 
ganized program  of  visits  will  encourage  the 
new  Midshipmen  to  participate  In  the  cul- 
tural life  of  New  York,  on  their  own,  during 
and  after  Plebe  Year. 

The  program  consists  of  four  trips.  Every 
Midshipman  visits  the  United  Nations,  the 
Hayden  Planetarium,  and  either  two  art  mu- 
seums or  one  museum  and  the  National  His- 
torical Site  at  Sagamore  HUl,  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  home  In  Oyster  Bay.  The  program 
has  been  generously  supported  by  the  Kings 
Point  Maritime  Association  which  provides 
the  funds  to  cover  transportation  costs.  Mid- 
shipmen reaction  to  the  program  has  been 
favorable. 

DRUG    EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

Because  of  the  reports  of  a  startling  In- 
crease In  the  use  of  narcotics,  drugs,  stimu- 
lants, etc.  by  the  youth  In  the  United  States, 
the  Academy  Instituted  an  educational  pro- 
gram \inder  the  aegis  of  the  Regimental  Offi- 
cer for  the  Regiment  of  Midshipmen  on  "Nar- 
cotics Use  and  Abxise." 

The  program  was  developed  by  the  Acad- 
emy's Chaplains  and  consisted  of  a  series  of 
Regimental  assemblies,  the  distribution  of 
pertinent  literature,  audio- visual  displays 
and  a  visit  by  the  Drugmoblle  of  the  Nassau 
County  Police  Department.  Talks,  followed  by 
free  discussion  periods,  were  given  and  lead 
by  former  addicts,  an  outstanding  cleric,  a 
leading  psychiatrist  and  a  representative 
from  the  Nassau  County  Drug  Abuse  Com- 
mission. 

Except  for  the  Chaplains,  no  staff  members 
were  present.  This  was  done  so  that  the  Mid- 
shipmen could  freely  and  unlnhlbltlvely  dis- 
cuss the  drug  problem.  The  Midshipmen  ex- 
pressed great  Interest  In  the  program. 

lUDSHIPlCBN   FABTICIFATION   IN  THE  AITAIRS 
OF  THE  ACADEMT 

Midshipmen  participate  actively  and  In  a 
meaningful  way  in  the  affeUrs  of  the  Acad- 
emy. Student  representatives  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  Curriculum  Committee  and  the 
Sea  Year  Committee.  In  this  way,  the  stu- 
dents exercise  Influence  on  the  development 
of  the  educational  program  at  the  Academy. 
The  faculty  has  formally  voted  for  student 
representation  at  faculty  meetings  and  Mld- 
slilpmen  now  regularly  attend  such  meetings. 

There  is  also  midshipmen  representation 
on  the  Commissary  Committee,  Library  Com- 
mittee, Ships  Service  Committee  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation. 

In  the  conduct  of  Regimental  Affairs,  the 
Reglment&I  Officer  Is  guided  by  the  voice  of 
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the  Regimental  PoUcy  Board  that  Is  strongly 
represented  by  the  midshipmen  leaders  such 
as  the  top  Midshipmen  officers,  the  President 
of  the  Midshipmen  Council  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  First  Class. 

Most  recently,  the  President  of  the  Kings 
Point  Alumni  Association,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Superintendent,  appointed  the  Regi- 
mental Commander  to  one  of  the  trustee- 
ships of  the  Kings  Point  Fund.  Each  week 
on  an  alternating  basis  the  Superintendent 
meets  with  either  the  Regimental  Com- 
mander and  Executive  Officer  or  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Midshipmen  Council. 

The  voices  of  the  Midshipmen  are  heard 
In  all  areas  and  we  are  very  pleased  with 
their  mature  deliberations  and  the  Interest 
that  they  have  expressed  In  the  Improvement 
of  their  Academy. 

COMltANDANTS'    CONFERENCES 

In  order  to  keep  In  stride  with  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  In  the  Federal  Acade- 
mies, State  Maritime  Academies,  and  the  pri- 
vate military  schools,  the  Academy  has  spon- 
sored two  Commandants'  Conferences  which 
will  be  continued  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  most  recent  one  was  last  week,  when 
for  the  first  time,  representatives  from  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Military  Academy,  Air 
Force  Academy  and  Coast  Guard  Academy 
met  at  Kings  Point  to  confer  with  the  Com- 
mandants from  The  Citadel,  Virginia  MlUtary 
Instlute,  Norwich  University  and  the  New 
York  State  Maritime  College.  Common  In- 
stitutional problems  were  explored,  the  Regi- 
mental Systems  were  reviewed,  and  the  vari- 
ous Cadet  or  Midshipmen  regulations  were 
compared.  ThU  conference  was  extremely  re- 
warding and  all  participants  have  recom- 
mended that  It  be  continued. 

It  was  Interesting  to  find  that  Kings  Point 
was  generally  In  step  with  all  but  one  of  the 
other  Institutions  and  that  where  changes 
are  being  made  In  the  disciplinary  systems, 
regulations,  or  the  conduct  of  student  life, 
such  changes  are  In  common  with  those  be- 
ing Introduced  at  ovir  sister  Institutions. 

PHTBICAL    EDUCATION    AND    ATHLETICS 

Deeplte  our  antiquated  facilities  our  Physi- 
cal Education  and  Athletic  Programs  con- 
tinue to  prosper. 

The  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Program  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  small 
college  division  of  the  N.C_A.A.  Flfty-slx  per- 
cent of  our  Midshipmen  participate  In  our 
varsity  program.  This  Is  the  best  percentage 
Involvement  In  the  nation. 

The  Academy's  football  team  (1969)  won 
the  Lambert  Bowl,  signifying  small  college 
football  supremacy  In  the  East.  Our  soccer 
team  were  the  Metropolitan  College  Cham- 
pions. All  other  teams  had  winning  seasons. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  many  In- 
novations In  our  physical  education  program 
were  Introduced  In  the  last  two  years. 

Our  departmental  testing  program,  which 
was  revised  last  year  with  additional  Im- 
provements this  year.  Indicates  that  we  must 
emphasize  activities  which  will  develop 
greater  strength,  aglUty,  endurance  and  the 
ability  to  make  Immediate  adequate  adjust- 
ment to  body  direction  and  balance. 

An  extensive  remedial  program  with  In- 
dividual attention  given  to  those  Midshipmen 
who  do  not  attain  our  required  standards 
was  established. 

The  Academy  continues  to  administer  a 
swimming  test  to  incoming  students.  All 
non-BWlmmers  must  attend  special  remedial 
swimming  classes.  The  success  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  measured  by  the  fact  that  all 
Midshipmen  met  the  physical  education  and 
swimming  requirement  by  the  designated 
shipping  date. 

INTRAMURAL    ATHLETICS 

The  major  objective  of  this  all-year  con- 
tinuous program  Is  to  Involve  as  many  of 
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those  students  who  are  not  In  varsity  ath- 
letics, to  participate  in  at  least  one  competi- 
tive physical  activity  each  day.  A  Midship- 
man may  choose  any  of  the  eighteen  tourna- 
ments offered. 

The  Academy  Is  proud  of  the  fact  that  all 
Midshipmen  participate  In  some  form  of 
physical  exercise,  which  accounts  for  the 
good  physical  condition  and  neat  trim  of  all 
our  Midshipmen. 

We  are  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
our  staff  members.  Lieutenant  Commander 
A.  C.  Zuaro.  Assistant  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics, 
has  Just  been  named  as  the  Outstanding  In- 
tramural Director  for  1970  by  the  National 
Intramural  Association. 

ADMISSIONS CLASS    OF     1973 

The  Class  of  1973,  which  reported  to  the 
Academy  In  July  1969,  numbered  340  Mid- 
shipmen selected  from  a  field  of  1,912  can- 
didates. Following  Is  a  summary  of  signifi- 
cant profile  data  related  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  entering  class. 

VOLUME    OF    APPLICANTS 

Nominated  1,912 

Qualified   scholastlcally 813 

Offers  of  admission 554 

Admitted    340 

COLLEGE    BOARD    SCORES 

The  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  re- 
quires that  all  candidates  take  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  and  the  Achievement 
Tests  In  English  and  either  Level  I  or  L>evel 
n  Mathematics.  The  following  table  cover- 
ing the  Class  of  1973  shows  the  percent 
within  score  ranges  of  those  qualifying  for 
entrance : 

|ln  percMtl 
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Mattl 

Eng. 

Matli 

750-800 

0.0 

1.0 

0.3 

1.0 

700-749 

1.0 

3.0 

0.5 

^9 

650-699 

5.0 

16.5 

3.0 

9.0 

600-6*9 

10.0 

27.0 

6.2 

17.8 

550-599- 

20.0 

22.0 

13.6 

27.7 

500-549 

22.0 

22.0 

23.9 

a.  9 

45(M99 

22. 0 

7.0 

23.3 

14.8 

400-499 

16.0 

1.0 

17.7 

2.4 

350-399 

4.0 

0.5 

11.5 

0.5 

Mean  scores. 

522 

590 

496 

566 

RANK  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASS 

Tenths  Percent 

1    - 18 

2  M 

3  W 

4  1« 

5  » 

6  (Below)  —  10 

OEOORAPHICAI.  DISTRIBUTION 

Midshipmen  are  admitted  from  every  state 
In  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Class  of  1973  included  2  Midshipmen 
from  the  Canal  Zone,  1  from  Colcnnbla,  1 
from  Panama  and  1  from  Venezuela,  to  fill 
quotas  authorized  by  law  for  the  American 
Republics  (other  than  the  United  States). 

SONS  OF  ALUMNI 

The  Class  of  1973  included  15  sons  of  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  graduates  (4.4% 
of  the  Class). 

MODIFICATION  OF  ADMISSIONS  SELECTION 
CRITERIA 

During  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  1968,  the 
Admissions  Office  developed  a  modified  set  of 
admissions  selection  criteria  based  upon  the 
results  of  validity  studies  conducted  during 
the  two  previous  years  with  the  assistance  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
The  Maritime  Administrator  approved  the 
modified  criteria  for  use  in  the  selection  of 
the  Class  of  1973. 
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The  major  changes  involved  the  use  of 
"weighted  College  Board  Scores,"  "converted 
class  rank,"  and  a  refined  method  of  evaluat- 
ing a  candidate's  overall  potential. 

The  use  of  weighted  scores  allows  for  dif- 
ferences In  the  relative  Importance  of  ver- 
bal and  mathematical  skills  vls-a-vls  the 
Academy  curriculum.  Use  of  converted  class 
rank  permits  consideration  of  class  size 
when  evaluating  a  candidate's  high  school 
class  rank,  and  the  refined  method  of  eval- 
uating a  combination  of  high  school  profile 
data  in  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  can- 
didate's academic  and  leadership  potential. 

In  addition  to  the  above  changes,  the 
Maritime  Administrator  approved  a  change 
In  the  minimum  College  Board  Examination 
score  requirement,  permitting  consideration 
of  candidates  scoring  a  total  score  as  low  as 
1800  on  the  foxir  required  examinations, 
provided  that  other  data  Indicated  a  poten- 
tial to  satisfactorily  meet  the  academic 
standards  of  the  Academy  curriculum. 

Another  validity  study  will  be  conducted 
at  the  end  of  the  year  to  measure  the  pter- 
fonnance  of  the  Class  of  1973  against  the 
predictors  used  In  their  selection.  Based 
upon  the  results  of  that  study,  additional 
modifications  of  admission  selection  criteria 
may  be  recommended  for  adoption. 

MINORITY    GROUP    RECRUITING 

During  Fiscal  1969,  the  Academy  Inten- 
sified its  efforts  to  recruit  candidates  from 
minority  groups,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  recruitment  of  black  students.  A  total 
of  19  black  students  were  nominated  for  the 
Class  of  1973,  and  four  of  the  students  were 
ultimately  admitted  with  the  class. 

Recruiting  of  black  students  for  the  Class 
of  1974  was  commenced  in  1970,  with  the 
major  effort  being  undertaken  by  the  Mari- 
time Recruitment  Specialist  who  was  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  District  for 
the  purpose.  The  recruiting  program  was 
divided  into  three  phases. 

Phase  I  Visits  by  the  Recruitment  Special- 
ist to  designated  key  cities  and  schools  to  ac- 
quaint students,  counselors,  teachers,  and 
community  leaders  with  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  and  Its  program. 

Phase  II  Return  visits  to  follow  up  on 
previous  contracts  and  Identify  potential 
candidates;  follow  up  with  personal  letters 
and  Academy  literature;  subsequent  assist- 
ance to  qualified  minority  candidates  In  se- 
curing nominations. 

Phase  III  Intensive  follow  up  of  nominees 
by  the  Maritime  Recruitment  Specialist  and 
the  Admissions  Office,  working  Jointly  to 
assure  proper  and  timely  processing  of  can- 
didates and  to  assure  effective  communica- 
tion between  the  candidates  and  the 
Academy. 

The  recruiting  efforts  results  In  the 
receipt  of  525  applications  or  Indications  of 
Interest  from  black  students.  After  Initial 
screening  and  follow  up,  there  were  95  black 
students  nominated  to  compete  for  admis- 
sion, a  five-fold  increase  over  last  year. 

Presently,  the  program  Is  In  the  final  stages 
of  Phase  m.  It  appears  that  there  Is  a  strong 
possibility  of  20  to  30  qualified  black  stu- 
dents entering  the  Academy  with  the  Class 
of  1974. 

GRADUATE    WORK    STUDY 

A  work  study  of  the  entire  Academy  grad- 
uate body,  completed  In  December  1969, 
•gain  Indicated  rather  conclusively  that 
Kings  Pointers  are  following  the  careers  for 
which  they  were  trained. 

It  was  found  that  94.9%  of  the  men  grad- 
uating from  the  Academy  over  the  past  five 
years  (1964  through  1968)  are  actively  em- 
ployed In  the  maritime  field;  89.4%  at  sea 
•hd  6.5%   In  maritime  positions   ashore. 

Of  the  men  graduating  during  the  twenty 
year  period  from  1949  through  1968,  a  total 
of  3399  (80.9%)  responded  to  the  survey. 
Their  questionnaires  revealed  that  61.2% 
were  employed  1q  the   maritime   industry; 
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38.3%  at  sea  and  22.9%  In  maritime  posi- 
tions ashore. 

The  same  survey  showed  that  over  10% 
of  the  Academy's  deck  graduates  have  ob- 
tained their  licenses  as  Master  Mariners.  A 
total  of  780  Kings  Pointers  out  of  6742  deck 
graduates  having  attained  this  goal. 

For  more  recent  classes,  the  percentage 
is  even  higher.  For  example,  over  20%  of 
the  deck  graduates  In  the  Class  of  1957  have 
their  Master's  License.  In  the  same  class, 
which  totaled  231  graduates,  thirty-one  men 
have  obtained  Master's  Degrees;  seven  have 
Law  Degrees;  and  one  has  his  PhD.  A  num- 
ber of  others,  in  the  1957  Class,  are  currently 
attending  Graduate  School. 

ALUMNI  SEARCH  PROJECT 

A  continual  effort  Is  made  to  keep  ciir- 
rent  addresses  on  all  13,000  Kings  Point 
graduates.  Despite  our  efforts,  we  have  been 
missing  the  addresses  of  almost  three  thou- 
sand men  (mostly  of  early  wartime  gradu- 
ates) since  an  Aliunnl  Office  was  established 
at  the  Academy.  Each  year  we  find  a  few 
long  lost  men,  but  these  gains  are  always 
cancelled  out  by  other  graduates  who  move 
and  fall  to  notify  the  Academy  of  their  new 
addresses. 

With  a  grant  from  the  Kings  Point  Fund,  a 
national  tracer  firm  has  been  retained  to 
locate  all  missing  alumni.  As  this  firm  has  a 
normal  80%  success  record,  it  Is  hoped  that 
by  the  end  of  1970,  we  will  be  In  contact 
with  practically  all  living  graduates  of  the 
Academy. 

TRAINING  VESSEL 

Recently,  it  was  discovered  that  the  Acad- 
emy auxiliary  training  vessel,  KINGS 
POINTER,  constructed  of  wood,  was  deteri- 
orating badly  and  required  extensive  hull 
reconstruction  if  it  was  to  continue  to  ful- 
fill its  role  as  an  afloat  seamanship  and 
navigation  laboratory.  Through  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  the  Coast  Guard,  we  were 
able  to  acquire  a  larger  and  more  suitable 
steel  hulled  vessel  which  was  being  decom- 
missioned. We  are  in  the  process  of  trans- 
ferring equipment  and  converting  the  vessel 
to  our  needs. 

This  Is  the  white-hulled  vessel  that  may 
be  seen  on  the  waterfront  and  It  is  the 
former  USCG  AGA  SSIZ. 

CONCLUSION 

I  hope  that  I  have  carried  out  my  Steward- 
ship well.  I  am  retiring  on  June  16  of  this 
year,   after  40   years  of  continuous   service 
with  the  United  States  Government.  My  let- 
ter to  the  Maritime  Administrator  follows : 
"February  10,  1970. 
"The  Maritime  Administrator, 
"The  Honorable  Andrew  E.  Gibson, 
"Maritime  Administration.  V.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

"Dear  Andy:  I  have  the  honor,  and  pleas- 
ure, to  tell  you  that  having  today  achieved 
the  ripe  young  age  of  67,  after  60  years  of 
continuous  service  In  the  United  States  Mer- 
chant Marine,  39  years  of  this  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  22 
of  these  as  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  I  will  re- 
tire on  June  15,  1970. 

"I  have  had  an  exciting,  fulfilled,  and 
happy  voyage,  and  my  ship  the  S.S.  Kings 
Point  Is  In  very  good  shape.  As  I  ring  "Fin- 
ished With  Engines"  and  step  ashore,  I  am  a 
proud  and  happy  man. 

"I  Intend  to  keep  a  continuous  association 
with  Merchant  Marine  innovations  and  af- 
fairs and  will  live  in  Washington  so  our 
paths  will  continue  to  run  parallel. 

"With  my  high  regard, 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  Obedient 
Servant  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

"Gordon  McIjntock, 
"Rear  Admiral.  VSMS. 
"Superintendent." 

I  meant  every  word  of  it.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  serve.  I  have  done  my  best.  I 
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meant  also  that  I  "remain,"  and  will  always 
"remain."  "the  obedient  servant"  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Thank  you  gen- 
tlemen for  your  many  courtesies  and  in- 
estimable assistance  in  keeping  the  Academy 
afloat,  and  on  a  "full-ahead  bell"  throughout 
Its  many  vicissitudes  In  the  past. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Gordon  McLintock, 
Bear  Admiral,  VSMS. 
Superintendent. 

UNITED   STATES    MERCHANT    MARINE    ACADEMY 

Rear  Admiral  Gordon  McLintock.  USMS, 
Supterintendent. 

Captain  V.  E.  Tyson  Jr.,  USMS,  Assistant 
Superintendent . 

Captain  Janus  Poppe,  USMS,  Dean. 

Captain  Edward  W.  Knutsen,  USMS,  Regi- 
mental Officer. 

Commander  Paul  L.  Krinsky,  USMS,  Assist- 
ant Dean. 

Commander  M.  J.  Koppelson,  US^IS,  Ad- 
mlninistratlve  Officer. 

Commander  Charles  M.  Renick,  USMS, 
Alumni  Officer. 

Commander  Harry  P.  Hart,  USMS,  Public 
Information  Officer. 

Lt.  Commander  Kenneth  A.  Geary,  USMS, 
Registrar. 

Lt.  Commander  Thomas  W.  Harrelson, 
USMS,  Special  Asst.  to  Supt. 

Captain  Michael  M.  Chlcurel,  USMS,  Acad- 
emy Training  Representative,  New  York. 

Captain  R.  H.  O'Oonntil,  USMS,  Academy 
Training  Representative,  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Donald  J.  Thompson,  USMS,  Acad- 
emy Training  Representative,  New  Orleans. 

Commander  Ronald  J.  Walsh,  CHC,  USN, 
Catholic  Chaplain. 

Commander  Donald  P.  Kingsley,  Jr.,  CHC, 
USN,  Protestant  Chaplain. 


BLOOMFIELD,  CONN. 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  town  in  my  dis- 
trict— Bloomfleld — has  been  named  an 
"All  America  City"  in  a  nationwide  con- 
test conducted  by  Look  magazine  and  the 
National  Municipal  League. 

This  is  a  great  honor  for  the  citizens 
of  Bloomfleld  and  one  they  justly  deserve. 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to  salute 
them  for  this  achievement. 

This  contest  over  which  100  communi- 
ties were  entered,  only  11  were  chosen. 
Among  these  distingtiised  towns  was  the 
city  of  Bloomfleld. 

Bloomfleld  was  chosen  because  it  acted 
in  a  positive  manner  to  eliminate  any 
vestiges  of  racial  discrimination  in  its 
school  system.  Bloomfleld  accomplished 
this  task  by  a  voluntary  busing  pro- 
gram set  up  by  a  citizen  group  to  elim- 
inate de  iacto  segregation.  Second,  a 
bond  issue  initiated  by  the  citizens  of 
Bloomfleld  was  passed  to  build  a  new 
middle  school  to  eliminate  racially  im- 
balanced  elementary  schools. 

Bloomfleld  has  always  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  forward  looking  and  in- 
novative community  with  a  progressive 
town  government.  With  its  informed  and 
involved  citizenry,  I  feel  that  Bloomfleld 
Is  an  outstanding  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  and  Justiflably  deserves  its 
title  of  "All  America  City." 
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CLEAN  WATER  ACT  NEEDS 
CHANGES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Roman  S.  Gribbs,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  presented  an  incisive 
statement  on  the  need  for  changes  in  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  to 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Wa- 
ter Pollution  on  February  8,  1971.  The 
mayor  described  the  effects  of  the  cur- 
rent mimicipal  flnancisd  crisis  and  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs,  the  city  of 
Detroit's  significant  record  in  cleaning 
up  water  pollution  and  his  estimate  of 
what  is  needed  to  carry  on  an  effective 
national  water  cleanup  campaign. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  be  aware  of  Mayor  Gribbs' 
comments,  I  include  the  text  of  his  state- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Recoso: 

Statsmint  of  Roman  3.  Gribbs,  Mator  ot 
DiTHorr,    Mich. 

Mr.  Cbairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  am  Roman  8.  Grlbbe,  Mayor  of  Detroit, 
Michigan.  I  appear  here  to<iay  for  my  City 
and  on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

These  organizations  represent  over  14,800 
cities  in  all  50  states.  For  them,  and  for  our 
cities.  Mayor  MasseU  (of  Atlanta,  Georgia) 
and  I  appear  this  morning  to  urge  a  major 
expansion  of  the  Federal  effort  to  help  cities 
and  states  fight  the  menace  of  water  pollu- 
tion. 

The  grant-in-aid  program  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  has  been 
of  significant  importance  to  Detroit,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  because  of  the  valuable  as- 
sistance which  It  can  provide  in  controlling 
water  pollution. 

This  program,  like  few  others,  reaches  all 
cities  because  virtually  all  cities  have  sewer 
problems  and  must  develop  methods  for  re- 
sponsible purifying  and  disposing  of  sewage 
waste. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act  in  1966,  many  cities,  including 
my  own,  have  received  Federal  assistance  in 
constructing  waste  treatment  works.  This  has 
beem  of  some  aid  toward  progress. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  however,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  current  structiire  of  the 
Act  has  created  many  problems.  Cities  have 
had  serioxis  difllculties  in  implementing  pro- 
grams with  Federal  assistance.  Significant 
revisions  must  be  made  to  build  an  effective 
partnership  between  the  Federal  government, 
the  states  and  the  ciUee  If  owe  goal  Is  to 
develop  and  finance  a  water  pollution  control 
effort  which  wlU  make  noticeable  progress 
in  cleaning  up  the  nation's  waterways. 

Spedflcally,  we  identify  three  serious  ob- 
stacles in  the  present  program: 

1.  ^deral  money  is  grossly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  water  clean-up  needs  of  local  gov- 
ernments which  are  facmg  the  worst  finan- 
cial crlsU  of  their  history. 

2.  Available  money  has  come  In  uncertain 
fits  and  starts  making  long-term  planning 
Impossible. 

3.  There  has  been  little  relation  between 
the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  city's  water  problem.  This  is  eepe- 
clally  true  for  large  cities  such  as  Detroit 
which  after  decades  of  misuse  have  the  great- 
est need  for  clean  water  projects.  The  Fed- 
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eral  government  stUl  operates  on  the  "some- 
thing for  everybody"  plan. '  Unfortunately, 
the  pie  being  divided  is  too  small  to  have 
an  effect  everywhere. 

The  inadequacies  In  the  present  statute 
have  created  a  particularly  critical  situation 
for  Detroit.  We  want  to  move  forward  as  fast 
as  humanly  possible.  We  want  to  clean  up  our 
pollution  problemo.  But,  at  the  same  time 
Detroit,  like  many  other  cities,  faces  a  severe 
financial  crisU.  We  must  ration  our  scarce 
funds  carefully  among  the  many  municipal 
services  we  are  required  to  maintain. 

Detrtrtt  laces  the  coming  fiscal  year  with 
a  cash  deficit  of  $15  million  and  a  revenue 
gap  of  over  $51  million  In  the  next  fiscal 
year!  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
we  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  to  find 
the  money  to  continue  our  efforts  toward 
eradicating  poUutlon,  unemployment  and 
crime — ^Detroit's  latest  version  of  the  big 
three.  Merely  reiterating  o\ii  inabUlty  to  pay 
does  not  convey  the  proper  sense  of  urgency 
ot  the  desperation  that  exists.  The  big  cities 
are  fighting  to  survive. 

Yet,  two  months  ago,  the  Environmental 
ProtecUon  Agency  put  my  city  on  180-day 
notice  demanding  we  move  faster  In  cleaning 
up  water  pollution  or  face  the  possibility  of 
court  action.  Frankly,  I  was  shocked  and 
Incensed. 

The  piousness  of  the  Federal  government's 
action  is  astonishingly  hypocritical  when  one 
considers  the  record.  Prom  April  of  1966  to 
December  of  1970  the  Federal  government 
pledged  $9,562,935  to  the  Detroit  Metropoli- 
tan Water  Department  for  five  (5)  major 
water  pollution  control  construction  projects. 
In  addition,  $1,299,800  was  appropriated  for 
two  research  projects  bringing  the  total  Fed- 
eral pledge  to  $10,862,735. 

Many  would  have  agreed  that  this  was  a 
conservative  beginning  if  It  were  not  for 
the  shocking  fact  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment has  come  up  with  exactly  $2,160,213.62 
of  their  over  $10  million  pledge — only  20% 
of  its  dollar  commitment — and  then,  the 
dollars  have  dribbled  in  over  a  period  of  four 
years. 

The  citizens  of  Detroit  were  shocked  as 
well  you  might  be.  They  had  contributed  a 
substantial  share  of  their  limited  tax  dollars 
to  cleaning  up  the  waterways.  They  did  not 
appreciate  the  attack  on  their  efforts,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  the  Federal  government  s 
own  rttgrna.!  performance. 

In  order  to  keep  on  schedule,  the  citizens 
of  Detroit  have  had  to  prefinance,  under  their 
own  initiative,  $40  million  in  project  costs. 
This  money  rightfully  should  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  the  revenue 
base  to  continuously  carry  on  this  type  of 
financing.  We,  therefore,  need  help  In  prod- 
ding the  Federal  Government  Into  action. 

Local  participation  Is  extremely  difficult 
when  such  a  high  local  share  Is  required. 
And,  Detroit  Is  in  the  unusual  position  of 
having  to  ask  the  Federal  government  not 
only  to  Increase  their  share  but  also  to  pay  us 
what  it  already  owes  Detroit. 

We  fioated  bonds  to  provide  this  Federal 
share.  And  It  Is  we  who  must  pay  the  Inter- 
est on  the  Federal  share.  This  Increases  the 
I)enalty  Detrolters  must  pay  for  the  lack  of 
Federal  commitment  and  Federal  dollars. 

In  effect,  the  City  of  Detroit,  and  many 
other  American  cities,  have  been  doing  the 
Federal  job.  And  the  Federal  schedule  of 
financial  aid  to  fight  poUutlon  has  fallen 
further  and  further  behind. 

This  was  the  financial  situation  that  the 
City  of  Detroit  faced  when  it  was  given  this 
notice  to  speed  up  its  sewage  treatment 
campaign. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  our  figures  show  that 
we  win  need  an  addlUonal  $51  million  In  the 
coming  fiscal  year  just  to  continue  the  inade- 
quate City  services  we  provide.  Last  year  to 
avoid  chaos,  we  had  to: 
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Lay  off  539  City  employees 

Not  fill  some  2,000  positions  which  have 
become  vacant 

Sell  off  valuable  City  assets  that  we  would 
prefer  to  have  kept 

Postpone  absolutely  essential  programs  to 
reduce  crime,  diminish  narcotic  use  and  Im- 
prove services  In  our  municipal  hospital. 

In  spite  of  this  disastrous  situation,  the 
City  of  Detroit  and  other  American  cities 
have  been  paying  the  Federal  share  to  clean 
up  our  waters. 

At  the  time  we  were  handed  the  Ruckel- 
sbaus'  180-day  abatement  order,  a  State  ar- 
bitration board  told  us  that  we  would  have  to 
give  both  our  firemen  and  policemen  an  11% 
pay  raise  Instead  of  the  6%  pay  raise  agreed 
to  by  all  other  city  employees. 

Out  Budget  Bureau  has  computed  that  the 
City's  revenue  loss  from  the  recent  General 
Motors  strike  would  be  something  In  the  or- 
der of  $4  million. 

Thus,  In  Detroit  we  have  reached  a  point 
where  we  can  no  longer  legally  raise  any 
taxes — and  I  want  to  emphasize  that  point. 
It  Is  not  jtist  politically  difficult  for  me  to 
raise  taxes,  it  is  legally  Impossible  to  do  so. 
Many  other  American  cities  are  in  the  same 
situation. 

If  cities  like  Detroit,  Cleveland.  Atlanta  and 
most  other  major  American  cities  are  to  take 
costly  steps  necessary  to  make  real  progress 
In  cleaning  up  our  waterways,  we  are  going 
to  need  outside  help.  We  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  It  on  our  own.  Some  states  are 
providing  valuable  but  limited  assistance  In 
controlling  pollution.  Michigan  Is.  Most  are 
not.  Therefore,  If  assistance  Is  to  be  avail- 
able to  financially  hard-pressed  cities  on  a 
national  basis  for  a  national  clean  water 
program.  It  must  be  provided  from  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Nothing  short  of  a  massive  In- 
crease In  Federal  aid  for  local  clean  water 
programs  will  do  the  Job. 

Detroit  wUl  need  $273,840,000  for  treat- 
ment plants  and  interceptor  work  between 
now  and  1974.  At  a  bare  minimum  the  Fed- 
eral government  will  have  to  carry  55%  of 
the  cost.  But,  more  ImportanUy,  we  are  like 
any  other  outraged  creditor  In  these  dismal 
economic  times.  Wc  demand  the  money  that 
the  Federal  government  already  owes  us. 

Detroit  Is  enUtled  to  the  reimbursement 
provided  for  In  Section  8c  of  PubUc  Act  660 
because  we  proceeded  with  construction  work 
in  advance  of  actual  grant  offers  for  the  full 
legal  amount.  We  are  also  entitled  to  receive 
additional  grants  as  provided  by  the  law. 
This  equals  a  Federal  reimbursement  of  $39,- 
859.036  to  Detroit.  We  want  it  and  we  need 

it. 

We  m  Detroit  respectfully  ask  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  stop  pointing  the  accusing 
finger  at  us,  at  Cleveland  and  at  Atlanta. 
Instead,  we  ask  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress review  their  priorities  and  help  us  In 
this  most  Important  problem. 

Senator  Muskle,  I  am  proud  to  submit  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Uayori  the 
final  version  of  our  study  of  sewage  treat- 
ment facility  needs  which  you  requested  our 
witnesses  to  prepare.  A  preliminary  copy  was 
submitted  to  you  last  summer. 

Since  then,  we  have  received  daU  from 
nearly  150  additional  cities  to  raise  the  total 
cities  covered  by  our  survey  to  l,150--cer- 
talnly  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  locai 
needs  survey  ever  undertaken. 

On  the  basis  of  this  survey,  we  support  our 
estimate  that  if  the  people  of  this  nation 
really  want  to  clean  up  our  waterways,  tnen 
between  $33  and  $37  billion  In  pubUc  ex- 
penditures are  going  to  be  necessary  o'« '^ 
next  few  years.  These  are  not  estimates  basea 
on  some  preliminary  sampUng  and  blown  up 
out  of  scale  to  make  an  Impression  at  » 
Congressional  hearing.  These  are  the  hara 
facts.  These  are  what  the  American  cltiw 
themselves  estimate  their  real  needs  to  De. 
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This  is  the  cost  If  we  really  mean  buslziAsa 
when  we  say:  "Let's  clean  up  the  nation's 
waterways." 

We  can  do  it  if  we  really  want  to. 

The  cities  do^the  question  Is:  Does  the 
President  and  the  Congress? 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  TOMAS  G. 
MASARYK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sun- 
day will  be  the  171st  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Czechoslovakia's  greatest  states- 
man, Tomas  Garrigue  Masaryk,  who  was 
bom  on  an  imperial  estate  in  Moravia  on 
March  7,  1850.  His  father  was  a  coach- 
man to  Franz  Josef,  who  had  occupied 
the  Austrian  throne  for  slightly  more 
than  a  year.  Little  did  the  emperor  dream 
that  his  coachman's  son  would  assume 
the  leadership  of  an  important  part  of 
the  empire  that  would  disintegrate  2 
years  after  Franz  Josef's  death. 

Masaryk,  who  had  been  educated  at 
universities  in  Vienna  and  Leipzig,  be- 
came a  professor  of  philosophy  and 
sociology  in  a  university  in  Prague  in 
1882.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  on  philo- 
sophical, sociological,  and  political  sub- 
jects. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Austrian 
parliament  from  1891  to  1893,  when  he 
resigned  his  seat,  but  was  elected  again 
in  1907,  this  time  as  the  candidate  of  the 
small  Realist  Party.  When  World  War  I 
broke  out,  Masaryk  was  still  in  the 
Reichsrat,  but  he  escaped  from  Austria 
in  December  1914. 

For  4  years  he  and  his  pupil,  Eduard 
Benes,  along  with  other  Czechs  and 
Slovaks,  conducted  an  unrelenting  cam- 
paign for  liberation  from  the  Habsburg 
yoke,  their  work  being  carried  on  from 
Switzerland,  England,  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States.  Their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  Czecho-Slovak  inde- 
pendence coincided  with  the  war  aims  of 
the  Allied  Powers  and  the  United  States, 
who  were  fighting  against  Austria- 
Hungary,  as  well  as  the  German  Empire. 
The  campaign  of  Masaryk  and  Benes  was 
not  limited  to  mere  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda; they  inspired  thousands  of 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  to  fight  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies  and  secured  considerable 
financial  support  for  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence from  Americans  of  Czech  and 
Slovak  origin. 

Masaryk's  visits  to  the  United  States 
in  1917  and  1918  bore  fruit  on  May  29  of 
the  latter  year  when  the  Lansing  declara- 
tion of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
Czecho-Slovak  and  Yugoslav  independ- 
ence was  issued,  Robert  Lansing  being 
Secretary  of  State  in  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Cabinet.  The  Allies  associated  them- 
selves with  the  declaration  5  days  later. 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council,  of 
which  Masaryk  was  president  and  Benes 
Mcretary,  was  recognized  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Allies  as  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment of  the  future  republic,  which  be- 
came a  reality  shortly  after  the  collapse 
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of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Austria's  par- 
ticipation In  World  War  I  ended  on  Oc- 
tober 28.  1918,  and  the  independence  of 
Czecho-Slovakia  was  proclaimed  the 
same  day. 

Masaryk,  of  whom  it  can  be  truly  said 
that  he  foimded  the  new  nation,  became 
its  first  president  as  the  result  of  a  unani- 
mous election  by  the  new  National  As- 
sembly on  November  14,  1918,  only  3  days 
after  the  Armistice  had  stilled  the  gims 
on  the  Western  Front.  He  was  reelected 
in  May  1920,  May  1927,  and  May  1934,  to 
7-year  terms.  Advanced  age  and  ill  health 
led  to  his  resignation  in  1935,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Benes. 

Adolf  Hitler's  National  Socialists  had 
assumed  power  in  neighboring  Germany 
in  1933  and  Masaryk  felt  the  repercus- 
sions of  this  diabolic  force,  but  his  death 
on  September  14,  1937,  spared  him  from 
the  far  worse  evils  that  resulted  from  the 
Munich  agreement  and  its  aftermath. 
Naziism  ran  its  evil  course  and  came  to 
an  end  in  12  years,  but  the  Nazis'  Ideolog- 
ical brethren,  the  Communists,  have 
ruled  Czecho-Slovakia  with  an  iron  hand 
since  1948. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
spirit  of  Tomas  Masaryk  lives  on  among 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  who  will  some 
day  reassume  their  rightful  place  among 
the  free  and  independent  nations  of  the 
world.  May  God  speed  the  day. 


NEW  HAVEN  MAYOR  AND  BOARD  OF 
ALDERMEN  SUPPORT  CONCEPT 
OP  FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNxcnctTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pre- 
pare to  consider  the  various  Federal 
revenue-sharing  proposals  now  pending 
in  Congress,  it  is  particularly  important 
that  we  study  carefully  the  testimony  of 
those  who  must  live  with  the  financial 
problems  of  the  States  and  cities — 
namely  mayors.  Governors,  and  other 
State  and  local  officials.  These  are  the 
experts,  and  without  their  expertise  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  fully  under- 
stand the  dimensions  of  the  serious  fi- 
nancial plight  in  which  our  States  and 
cities  now  find  themselves. 

For  this  reason.  I  wish  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  resolution  con- 
cerning Federal  revenue  sharing  which 
was  passed  on  February  11,  1971,  by  ihe 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  along  with  a  statement  by 
New  Haven  Mayor  Bartholomew  P. 
Guida  in  support  of  the  resolution: 

REsoLtmoN  or  Boahd  or  Aloebman  or  tsck 
Crrr  or  New  Haven 

Whereas,  the  City  ol  New  Haven.  Connec- 
ticut has  consistently  sought  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Its  citizens,  maintain  a  responsible 
and  responsive  city  government  and,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  many  other  munlclpcdl- 
tlee,  contribute  Its  share  to  the  Implementa- 
tion of  national  and  state  priorities;  and 

Whereas,  the  funding  to  fully  meet  these 
needs  can  no  longer  be  expected  to  result 
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from  ever  increasing  levies  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  taxpayers  within  this  city; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  tfaU 
Board  in  seeslon  convened  on  February  11, 
1971,  does  hereby  express  Its  moet  fervent 
desire  that  an  equitable  and  siifllclent  ar- 
rangement for  the  sharing  of  federal  tax 
revenues  with  cities  and  states  of  this  nation 
be  enacted  by  the  VS.  Congress  at  Its  present 
session  and,  further,  this  Board  doea  hereby 
publicly  call  upon  the  U.S.  Senators  and 
Congressmen  of  thU  State,  and  upon  the 
Governor  and  the  Connecticut  Oenerai  As- 
sembly, to  lend  their  Immediate  and  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  effort. 

StrppoRT   or   Federal   Revenxje   Sharing 

(Statement  of  Mayor  Bartholomew  F.  Oulda, 

New  Haven,  Conn.) 

Our  city  has  a  long  and  honorable  333- 
year  history.  It  was  one  of  the  first  urban 
settlements  in  these  United  States,  and  Its 
government  was  formed  then — as  It  exlsta 
today — to  serve  the  people  who  live  within 
Its  boundaries  or  those  who  come  to  do  busi- 
ness, to  work,  to  study,  to  visit.  It  provided 
protection  against  fire  and  crimes,  took  car* 
of  thoee  In  need  or  who  were  Ul,  fostered 
Industry  and  biislness,  assured  Its  people  of 
water  and  sewage  disposal  and  streets.  To 
secure  the  wherewithal  to  make  these  thing* 
possible.  It  taxed  Its  citizens  on  the  basis  at 
the  property  they  owned — a  reasonable  meas- 
ure in  the  earlier  days  of  o\ir  city  of  a  defi- 
nite degree  of  a£Suence. 

Today  all  of  these  historical  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  this  city  continue  and 
have  Increased  while  a  whole  host  of  new 
responsibilities  have  accrued.  The  urban  cen- 
ters of  our  nation  have  become  the  primary 
gathering  ground  for  large  numbers  of  our 
more  disadvantaged  citizens — disadvantaged 
by  reason  of  limited  training  and  inappro- 
priate skills,  race  or  age.  These  are  people 
who  are  seeking  to  better  their  lot  and  to 
provide  greater  opportunities  for  their  chll-  \ 
dren,  and  who  all  too  often  find  only  the 
ghetto  available  as  a  home.  These  citizens 
have  needs  which  call  upon  the  resources  of 
government  to  a  greater  extent  than  many 
other  who  now  live  In  suburban  and  exurban 
areas — areas  which  have  grown  up  In  the 
last  25  years  through  a  variety  of  federally 
subsidized  attractions.  Many  of  these  more 
dependent  citizens  have  come  to  our  cities 
from  areas  of  the  country  where  lack  of  ade- 
quate education  and  economic  opportunity 
has  fostered  their  migration  and  ultimately 
their  dep>endence  on  government.  As  a  result, 
urban  centers  have  acquired  the  responsi- 
bility to  confront  problems  of  national  mag- 
nitude. 

Physically,  our  older  cities  are  plagued 
with  a  deteriorating  housing  stock  and  in- 
creasingly obsolete  operating  plant.  Replace- 
ment of  these  facilities  In  an  economy  where 
the  inflationary  spiral  automatically  means 
higher  costs  Is  an  Inordinate  drain  on  Its  res- 
idents at  the  same  time  as  the  demand  on 
these  facilities  Is  higher  than  ever.  American 
cities  have  not  stood  still  In  the  face  of  these 
challenges.  New  Haven  is  perhaps  the  out- 
standing example  In  the  United  States  of 
an  urban  center  which  has  Inexhaustible 
sought  after  every  possible  means.  Including 
Federally  and  State  fimded  programs,  to  al- 
leviate demeaning  conditions.  Improve  urban 
life  for  Its  citizens,  and  provide  a  sound  and 
continually  expanding  economic  base.  This 
city  has  sought  and  received  substantial  re- 
newal aid  and  has  originated  programs  to 
service  the  needs  of  people  well  in  advance 
of  similar  national  efforts.  But  the  problems 
are  growing  faster  than  the  solutions.  Poverty 
remains  with  us,  and  Its  tragic  costs  be- 
come ever  more  evident,  the  incidence  of 
crime  rises  and  our  streets  become  unsafe, 
our  minority  population,  deprived  of  full 
choice  In  Jobs  or  housing,  has  grown  600% 
since  1940,  and  even  while  our  population 
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d»rllnwt,  our  scbool  enrollment  grows,  slow- 
ly but  continually. 

It  Is  Impwrtant  to  underscore  the  fact  that 
the  n&tlon  can  no  longer  consider  such  hu- 
man problems  as  localized.  The  riot  In  In- 
diana or  North  Carolina  Is  on  the  doorstep 
of  the  citizen  of  Los  Angeles  or  New  Haven. 
The  cry  of  the  hungry  child  In  Appalachla 
or  Connecticut  rings  through  the  very  haUs 
of  this   Congress.  We  are  a  national  com- 
munity and  must  recognize  ourselves  as  such. 
National  problems  can  be  addressed  only 
through  the  use  of  national  resources  and 
reqtUre  a  naUonal  tax  base.  This  principle 
has  been  long  recognized  and  Is  the  very 
foundation  of  our  federal  tax  structure.  It  Is 
only  In  recent  years,  however,  that  we  have 
all  realized  that  not  all  national  problems 
can  be  met  by  federally  administered  pro- 
grams— that  many  problems  of  national  at- 
tention and  proper  national  concern  can  only 
b«  dealt  with  on  a  much  more  localized  level. 
There  Is  little  question,  for  Instance,  that 
the  quality  of  police  and  other  emergency 
services    Is    a    major    national    concern    and 
must  be  addressed  by  a  national  program, 
but  certainly  not  by  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional police  force  or  a  federal  fire  depart- 
ment.  There  have  been  many  attempts  In 
this  are*  alone  to  provide  federal  solutions 
through  special  funding  programs  for  train- 
ing,  for  special  equipment,  or  other  exotic 
means.  But  these  approaches  miss  the  roots 
of  the  problem,  which  is  the  basic  support 
of   such    programs — their   daily    bread — the 
ability    to    iwovlde    reliable,    day-after-day, 
high  quality  dependable  service.  The  same  Is 
true  in  our  school  systems,  our   parks  and 
recreation     programs,     sanitation,     transit, 
health — all  the  areas  where  a  City  directly 
meets  the  needs  of  Its  citizens. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  vastly  chang- 
ing and  challenging  conditions  In  modem 
urban  society  and  the  terrible  cost  In  money 
and  time  required  to  meet  the  new  needs 
and  correct  historical  deficiencies.  However, 
all  of  today's  compounded  problems  rest  on 
the  same  tax  resource  base  as  it  did  cen- 
turies ago.  To  meet  the  total  scope  of  need 
In  modern  America  terms  without  new  re- 
sovirces  means  confiscatory  rates  upon  a  very 
limited  niunber  of  taxpayers  .  .  .  taxpayers 
who  today  cannot  be  presumed  affluent  sim- 
ply becatise  they  own  property. 

Large  blocks  of  property  within  the  cen- 
tral city  have  been,  by  tradition  and  state 
mandate,  exempted  from  property  taxes.  In 
the  case  of  New  Haven,  almost  one-third  of 
our  land  area  Is  so  exempt.  The  eventual 
bankruptcy  of  this  city  and  other  cities  is 
not  far  off,  and  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  ra- 
tional men  to  take  those  steps  now  which 
can  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 

In  view  of  clear  national  Interests,  readily 
apparent  needs,  and  the  ciirrent  orientation 
of  the  federal  administration.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  there  can  be  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  concept  of  distributing  some 
Federal  tax  revenues  to  cities  and  states. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  there  are  proper 
Federal  priorities  and  State  priorities  which 
must  be  observed  and  that  these  should  be- 
come realities  through  Federal  and  State 
grants  for  these  specific  purposes.  It  Is  im- 
perative to  the  well-being  of  our  cities  that 
the  continuing  efforts  in  urban  renewal, 
open  space,  and  many  aspects  of  human  re- 
sources development  be  not  diminished,  but 
Increased.  For  such  programs  to  be  accom- 
plished, according  to  well  accepted  national 
standards.  It  is  necessary  that  Federal  and 
State  supervision  and  procedures  to  meet 
these  standards  be  continued.  However,  as 
more  flexible  monies  are  made  available  to 
our  cities,  it  also  becomes  possible  to  look 
to  a  principle  of  national  standards  of  per- 
formance in  local  functions  and  services — 
possible  to  put  a  floor  under  the  quality  of 
urban  life  In  our  national  community. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
INCREASE  NEEDED  NOW 


March  If,  1971 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


OF   IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  27.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Rbcord  today  an  article 
from  the  Senior  Citizen,  a  pubUcation  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens. The  article  makes  reference  to  an 
editorial  In  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of 
January  6.  The  editorial,  cmiong  other 
things,  points  to  the  tragic  irony  of  the 
thousands  of  social  security  beneficiaries 
who  will  die  while  we  are  debating  the 
proposed  increase.  To  be  more  specific, 
the  Social  Security  Administration  esti- 
mates that  1,265,744  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries will  die  each  year.  That  means 
approximately  3,468  beneficiaries  will  die 
each  day  we  delay  twrtion  on  the  increase. 
These  people  will  be  denied  the  use  of 
benefits  which  are  rightfiilly  theirs,  as- 
simiing  the  mcrease  will  be  retroactive  to 
January  1, 1971. 

The  article  follows : 
Social  SzctnuTT  Incrkasx  Dklatsd,  Et.wcri.t 

Want  To  Know  Why? 
(By  William  Castleman,  president,  Illinois 
Federation  of  Senior  Citizens) 
Why  have  the  Senators  who  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  plight  of  our  aged  been  unable 
to  end  Filibustering,  endless  debate,  which 
had  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  their  valuable 
time?  Because  the  Rules  of  the  Senate  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote  to  end  debate.  The 
Filibustering  ended  when  it  was  too  late  for 
the  Conference  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  meet  and  Iron  out  their 
differences  on  the  protKised  bills  before  ad- 
journment of  the  gist  Congress. 

President  Nixon,  before  adjournment,  noti- 
fied the  public  through  the  press  that  if  the 
Congress  did  not  pass  the  Social  Security  bUl 
of  1970,  that  when  they  did  pass  It  in  the 
next  sessioiL,  It  would  be  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1971. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  of  January  8,  In 
Its  editorial  stated :  "Though  there  is  general 
agreement  that  the  pension  hike  will  be 
retroactive  to  Jantiary  1,  such  a  delay  would 
inflict  hardship  on  most  pensioners,  and 
thousands  who  died  in  the  meantime  would 
gain  nothing.  But  the  Senate  opposition  to 
the  Administration  welfare  reforms  runs 
strong  among  the  conservative  Republicans 
and  Democrats."  The  DaUy  News  editorial 
failed  to  mention  that  had  there  not  been 
the  Senate  rule  which  required  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  stop  Filibustering,  the  Senate  would 
have  been  able  to  pass  the  1970  Social  Se- 
curity bill  and  give  the  House  time  to  iron 
out  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress. 

The  leaders  and  the  members  of  senior  citi- 
zens organizations  will  seek  to  change  the 
rules  covering  Filibustering,  which  will  en- 
able the  Congress  to  end  debate  by  a  ma- 
jority vote.  It  was  the  unlimited  debate  In 
the  Reichstag  of  the  Oerman  Republic  that 
paved  the  way  for  Hitler  and  dictatorship. 

In  these  critical  tlmfts,  when  our  low  In- 
come elderly  face  Increases  in  rents,  food. 
taxes,  which  keep  going  higher,  the  91st  Con- 
gress had  failed  them,  procrastinating  at  a 
time  when  our  nation  Is  facing  a  most  criti- 
cal p>erlod.  domestically  and  Internationally. 
Where  have  the  senior  citizens  failed?  Did 
they  fall  to  keep  the  Members  of  Congress 
Informed  In  the  year  1970  of  their  plight  that 
Inflation  had  created?  The  Members  of  Con- 


gress are  not  mind -readers.  We  hear  many 
elderly  complain  to  their  friends  how  bad 
things  are  for  them.  They  fall  to  understand, 
that  the  men  in  public  office  are  their  serv- 
ants. The  Members  of  Congress  do  want  to 
hear  from  their  constituents  who  help  to 
keep  them  in  Congress.  To  protest  to  them, 
the  29  million  social  security  beneficiaries 
can  make  clear  their  predicament.  It  is  in 
their  numerical  strength  that  they  become  a 
power — senior  citizens  power.  United  to- 
gether there  would  be  no  real  problem  to 
obtain  a  cost-of-Uvlng  social  security  In- 
crease. 

What  will  It  take  to  have  our  senior  citi- 
zens working  together  to  obtain  a  more  se- 
cure life  In  their  retirement  years?  This  kind 
of  life  Is  enjoyed  in  the  Norwegian  nations. 
Why  cannot  the  aged  enjoy  the  same  In  the 
richest  nation  In  the  world?  How  happy  the 
leaders  of  the  senior  citizens  organizations 
would  be  to  find  that  the  aged  have  now 
realized  that  they  must  unite  to  live  a  more 
secure  and  happier  life. 


WE  CARE  ABOUT  OUR  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

or    NZBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  not 
long  ago  I  cosponsored  two  resolutions 
dealing  with  priscxiers  of  war.  One  reso- 
lution designates  the  week  of  March  21- 
27  as  "NaUonal  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in  Action." 
and  the  other  calls  upon  Hanoi  to  abide 
by  the  Geneva  Convention  with  regard 
to  humane  treatmoit  of  prisoners  of  war. 
I  hope  these  are  the  only  resolutions  I 
or  any  other  Member  of  Congress  feel 
are  necessary.  I  hope  that  by  this  time 
next  year — at  the  very  latest — our  pris- 
oners of  war  will  be  released,  or  at  the 
very  least  accorded  the  treatment  they 
are  entitled  to — as  human  beings. 

Legislation  has  been  passed  countless 
times  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  but 
Hanoi  is  not  impressed.  Our  laws  and 
resolutions  are  not  binding  on  Hanoi — 
nor  any  other  power  oti  earth  that  Is  aid- 
ing Hanoi.  But  they  do,  however,  serve  a 
valiuble  point  by  putting  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  on  record. 

In  ^ite  of  the  many  times  American 
sentiment  has  been  Ignored  by  Hanoi,  we 
are  not  going  to  give  up  or  shut  up.  Pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  aroused  and  will  stay 
that  way  until  our  men  held  captive  by 
North  Vietnam  are  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  Geneva  Convention. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  a  resolution  I  have 
just  received  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  I  share  their 
sentiments  entirely. 
The  resolution  follows: 
RxsoLtmoN  or  th»  Fikst  PaxsBmxiAN 

Crttxch 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  session  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Omaha,  Nebraska: 
The  Session  erf  the  First  Presbyterian  Churdi 
wishes  to  express  to  the  Ctovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  all  representatives  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  NaUons  lU  concern  about  the 
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InhM""*"*  treatment  of  our  country's  serv- 
icemen who  are  held  captive  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Session  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  petitions  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  adhere  to  the  clearly  stipulated 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  relative 
to: 

1.  The  Identification  of  prisoners  held 
captive 

2.  The  release  of  prisoners  who  are  se- 
rloiiBly  wounded  or  ill 

3.  The  allowance  of  a  proper  flow  of  mail 

4.  The  protection  of  prisoners  from  public 
abuse 

5.  The  use  of  prisoners  for  propaganda 
purposes 

6.  The  release  of  false  Information  about 
prisoners  which  has  been  harmful  to  their 
mental  health  and  well  being  along  with 
that  of  their  families. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
DAY  IN  CONGRESS:  A  TRIBUTE  TO 
QUIET  COURAGE 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  for  me 
a  moment  of  tremendous  Import  and 
honor  to  mark,  today,  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  a  truly  great  organization  devoted 
in  service  to  the  disabled  veterans  of  this 
country  and  their  families — the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Originally  organized  to  work  for  the 
physical,  mental,  social,  and  economic 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  the  DAV,  through  five  dec- 
ades of  consistent  and  tireless  work  on 
behalf  of  these  men  and  women,  has 
grown  to  its  present  position  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  major  veterans  organizations, 
the  oflQcial  spokesman  for  our  Nation's 
disabled  veterans,  with  more  than  300.- 
000  active  members. 

The  objectives  which  motivated  the 
DAV  then — obtaining  fair  and  Just  com- 
pensation, adequate  and  sympathetic 
medical  care  and  suitable  gainful  em- 
ployment for  those  war  veterans  who 
have  been  disabled  in  the  service  of  their 
country— are  Just  as  relevant,  if  not  more 
so,  today. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  to- 
ward the  realization  of  these  goals  is  due 
In  great  part  to  the  leadership  of  men 
such  as  my  good  friend.  Judge  David  B. 
Williams,  former  national  commander  of 
the  DAV.  the  dedication  of  every  single 
mwnber.  and  broad  public  support.  It  has 
been  due  to  the  effectiveness  of  DAV  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  national  service  offi- 
cers, present  in  every  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration regional  office,  to  provide  proper 
counselling  and  advice  to  disabled  vet- 
erans; the  Idento-tag  program  which  not 
only  helps  to  provide  employment  for 
disabled  veterans  but  defrays  the  cost  of 
the  national  service  program  and  other 
projects;  a  scholarship  program  for  chU- 
oren  of  DAV  members  and  participation 
m  other  civic  and  public  service 
■cavities. 

As  a  Deputy  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  I  know  firsthand  the  Joys 
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and  the  dllBculties  Involved  in  securing 
the  welfare  of  thoee  disabled  fighting 
men  of  our  Nation,  and  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  attest  to  the  devotion,  con- 
structive energy,  and  far-reaching  ac- 
complishments of  the  DAV. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  task  in  behalf  of  these  men  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  benefit  from  the 
DAV's  advice  and  counsel  In  considering 
legislation  which  affects  the  well-being 
of  those  who  have  been  disabled  in  de- 
fense of  our  country. 


CONGRESSMAN  HERMAN  BADILLO 
URGES  IMPLEMENTATION  OP 
VOLUNTARY   MILITARY   SERVICE 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  our  colleagues  and  I 
are  firmly  convinced  that  an  all-volun- 
teer military  force  is  highly  feasible  and 
that  it  must  be  implemented  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  time.  It  is  most  obvious 
that  if  we  improve  the  economic  and 
educational  benefits  to  those  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  create  new  programs 
to  attract  more  men  and  women  into 
military  careers,  a  volvmtary  system  is 
viable.  Accordingly,  last  month  over  80 
of  us  Introduced  the  Voluntary  Military 
Msinpower  Procurement  Act  of  1971 — 
H.R.  4450 — to  end  the  draft  and  estab- 
lish a  volunteer  military  service. 

One  of  the  leading  congressional  pro- 
ponents for  ending  conscription  and  im- 
plementing a  volunteer  military  service 
is  Congressman  Herman  Badillo,  of  New 
York.  Earlier  this  week  Congressman 
Baoillo  submitted  a  well-reasoned,  per- 
ceptive, and  thought-provoking  state- 
ment to  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  HH.  4450.  Particu- 
larly noteworthy  are  Mr.  Badillo's  re- 
marks pertaining  to  the  role  of  blacks 
and  Puerto  Ricans  in  a  volimteer  army. 
He  effectively  counters  the  myths  and 
fears  of  those  who  would  oppose  its  es- 
tablishment on  this  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congressman  Badillo's 
statement  is  one  of  the  finest  arguments 
for  a  volunteer  military  service  that  I 
have  seen  in  a  long  time  and  I  believe 
it  should  be  shared  with  our  colleagues. 
Accordingly,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it 
herewith  for  inclusion  In  the  Rjecord: 

TOWAXO   A   VOLtTNTSn   AaMT 

(Statement  of  Hon.  Hxkman  Baoiixo.  of  New 
York,  before  Oommlttee  on  Armed  Servloee. 
Mar.  2, 1971) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  gratified  that  the 
Armed  Services  Oommlttee  Is  conducting 
these  hearings  on  the  draft  and  the  volunteer 
army  proposal.  I  appreciate  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  this  statement  In  support  of 
legislation  which  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
and  I  cosponsored  earlier  this  month,  aimed 
at  ending  the  draft  and  establishing  a  volun- 
teer military  service. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  the 
concept  of  Involuntary  conscription  was 
wisely  rejected  by  our  founding  fathers  as  be- 
ing inconsistent  with  our  basic  Ideals  and 
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the  constitutional  form  of  government.  Our 
early  leaders  chose  to  depend.  Instead,  on 
volunteers  to  meet  the  country's  mUitary 
manpower  requirements.  Thus,  a  flne  tradi- 
tion was  created  and  forced  military  service 
to  raise  armies  became  foreign  to  the  Amer- 
ican character  and  spirit  of  volunteerlsm. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  precedent  has 
been  destroyed  and,  during  the  20th  century, 
there  has  been  a  generally  Increasing  de- 
pendence on  conscription.  The  old  concept 
of  a  man  fulfilling  his  "military  obligation" 
has  become  totally  corrupted  and  Involuntary 
military  service  has  become  nothing  more 
than  servitude. 

The  draft  Is  a  symbol  of  the  gap  between 
the  generations,  Is  a  major  source  of  friction 
In  our  society  and  U  a  primary  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  unrest  among  our  young  people. 
It  U  a  basically  unfair  and  Inequitable  sys- 
tem which  Imposes  an  undue  burden  of  serv- 
ice on  some  while  others  are  left  totally  free 
of  any  obligation.  Much  of  the  burden  of 
this  repressive  and  unjust  structure  has  all 
too  often  been  sustained  by  minority  groups, 
the  economically  disadvantaged  and  the 
poorly  educated.  Injustices  have  been  com- 
pounded, Inequities  are  uncorrected,  uniform 
standards  and  the  application  of  them  are 
virtually  non-existent  and  young  men  stUl 
face  uncertainty.  The  present  draft  system  U 
designed  only  to  provide  large  numbers  of 
men  with  absolutely  no  thought  given  to 
quality.  Many  of  \is  are  convinced  that  the 
draft  system  Is  quickly  becoming  unwork- 
able. While  the  Congress  has  faUed  to  prop- 
erly cope  with  the  situation  and  exercise  Its 
prerogatives  In  reforming  this  archaic  and 
unfair  system,  this  time  la  now  past  and  we 
are  now  at  the  point  where  a  volunteer  mili- 
tary force  can  be  established. 

The  Gates  Commission  not  only  reported 
that  a  volunteer  armed  force  Is  feasible  but 
that  It  U  also  more  desirable  from  many 
points  of  view.  Such  a  proposal  will  result 
in  a  more  efficient,  better  motivated,  more 
economical  structure.  A  volunteer  army  can 
be  established  without  Impairing  our  coun- 
try's ability  to  meet  existing  and  anticipated 
troop  level  requirements  and,  as  the  distin- 
guished presidential  advisory  body  properly 
noted.  It  wlU  neither  result  In  a  more  mili- 
tarized society  nor  will  It  vary  significantly 
In  ethnic,  racial  or  economic  composition 
from  the  present  system. 

In  terms  of  simple  numbers,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  volunteer  army  Is  feasible — now!  Annually 
the  number  of  potential  volunteers  Increases 
steadily  and  this  figure  has  almost  doubled 
in  the  last  15  years. 

One  of  the  basic  premises  of  the  legisla- 
tion we  introduced  on  February  17  and  a 
major  recommendation  of  the  Gates  Com- 
mission is  that  a  decent,  living  wage  should 
be  established  for  the  men  and  women  serv- 
ing In  the  Armed  Forces.  I  am  appalled  at 
the  conditions  In  which  many  of  our  serv- 
icemen and  their  families  presently  live  and 
the  large  nimiber  of  servicemen  receiving 
public  assistance.  The  poverty-level  condi- 
tions In  which  all  too  many  enlisted  men  are 
living  are  Intolerable  and.  In  my  opinion,  are 
quickly  leading  to  a  total  breakdown  of  our 
military  services  through  i)oor  morale.  Such 
situations  must  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. If  a  man  is  asked  to  risk  his  Ufe  or  the 
use  of  a  limb  he  should  at  least  be  paid  the 
minimum  wage,  if  not  more.  A  basic  recrtUt 
in  the  U.S.  Army  earns  less  than  a  Job  Corps 
graduate  or  an  unskilled  blue  collar  worker. 
Thus,  volunteer  military  service  's  viable  and 
can  be  sustained  if  our  military  men  and 
women  are  given  an  Increased  and  livable 
wa^je,  plus  Increased  educational  opportuni- 
ties, better  housing  and  other  benefits.  The 
present  military  pay  structure  Is  unaccept- 
able and  recognized  experts  will  agree  that 
the  present  pay  levels  are  so  poor  that  they 
keep  people  who  would  otherwise  volunteer 
from  enlisting  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
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Some  object  to  a  volunteer  army  because 
of  the  budgetary  Increases  caused  by  the  rise 
In  coetB  of  the  pay  and  benefits  needed  to 
attract  volunteers.  Nevertheless,  this  in- 
crease would  be  offset  by  the  decreased  need 
and  costs  of  traUilng  facilities  and  the  elim- 
ination of  the  huge  costs  and  inefflclencleB 
of  higher  turnover  offered  by  career  service. 
The  Army's  present  annual  turnover  rate 
Is  17  per  cent.  Naturally,  the  men  who  leave 
must  be  replaced  with  other  men  whoee 
training  for  the  various  positions  they  fill 
often  lasts  well  beyond  one  year.  By  effec- 
tively uUllzlng  personnel  who  enjoy  their 
Jobs  and  are  well  suited  to  them,  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Armed  Porces  will  be  greatly 
increased  and  the  number  of  men  needed  for 
each  poeltlon  would  be  significantly  reduced. 
This  high  turnover  rate  also  causes  many  of 
the  services'  most  experienced  personnel  to 
be  tied  down  in  tralnmg  new  recruits. 

Morale  is  another  vital  element,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Aside  from  the  poor  economic  and 
living  conditions  I  have  already  discussed, 
there  Is  a  basic  negative  psychological  In- 
fluence over  the  military  as  a  whole 
because  of  the  compulsion  attendant  to  the 
draft.  The  draft  U  a  tremendous  infringe- 
ment upon  the  lives  of  all  those  who  fall 
under  its  power  and  there  Is  often  a  nat- 
ural resistance  to  its  methods  and  policies. 
I  beUeve  that  a  volunteer  system  would  not 
only  return  our  country  to  its  basic  tradi- 
tions and  ideals  but  it  would  improve  mlU- 
tary  morale  and  the  pKjpular  attitude  toward 
the  military  career  enormoxisly.  In  this  age 
of  confrontation,  the  elimination  of  compul- 
sory service  would  free  the  military  from  dis- 
ciplinary problems  which  have  occupied  so 
much  of  its  attention  In  the  past  several 
years. 

Some  express  a  fear  that  a  volunteer  army 
would  become  a  band  of  mercenaries,  that 
we  would  have  a  professional  military  that 
might  become  a  threat  to  our  basic  demo- 
cratic Institutions  and  our  governmental 
system.  This  argument  is  without  founda- 
tion. Officers,  not  enlisted  men,  who  cause 
military  coups  are  already  professional  ca- 
reer men.  Also,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
secretaries  of  Defense  and  the  military  serv- 
ices are  all  civilians  and  all  money  given 
to  the  military  must  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  contest  the  con- 
tention that  a  volunteer  army  would  be  com- 
posed mainly  of  disadvantaged  minority 
groups.  The  idea  that  the  economic  incen- 
tives built  into  a  volunteer  army  structure 
would  make  the  risk  of  injury  or  death  so 
overwhelmingly  attractive  to  young  Blacks 
and  Puerto  Rlcans  is  both  repugnant  and 
fallacious. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  given  the 
findings  of  the  Gates  Commission  on  this 
point.  This  notable  group  pointed  out  that 
Blacks  today  represent  9.5  per  cent  of  all 
American  military  forces  and  some  13  per 
cent  of  all  enlistees.  Most  revealing  of  all 
are  the  re-enllstment  figures  for  Blacks  dur- 
ing the  years  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
underwent  major  escalation.  From  1965  to 
1969,  re-enllstment  of  Black  soldiers  de- 
clined by  nearly  half — from  22.3  per  cent  in 
1965  to  11.4  per  cent  In  1969. 

Today,  although  Blacks  represent  some 
12.5  per  cent  of  the  population,  their  repre- 
sentation In  the  Armed  Porces  Is  3  per  cent 
less. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  reasons  for  this 
situation  and  the  reasons  help  explain  the 
underlying  error  In  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  oppose  voluntary  military  service  on 
this  issue.  In  the  first  Instance,  even  cur- 
rent military  standards — certainly  below 
those  that  would  be  established  for  an  all- 
volunteer  army — reject  the  majcalty  of 
young  Blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  otherwise 
eligible  for  military  service.  This  Is  clearly 
the  result  of  their  under-eduoatlon,  Inade- 
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quate  hecQth  and  nutrition  and  the  general 
pattern  of  neglect  characterizing  the  urban 
g^ettoe  and  rural  poverty  areas  from  which 
they  come. 

Secondly,  among  the  young  Blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  there  is  no  strong  motiva- 
tion toward  the  military  m  the  first  place, 
and  especially  during  times  of  war.  "Why 
should  we  be  the  white  man's  killer?"  more 
than  one  potential  soldier  has  asked  me. 
They  want  to  enlist  In  a  volunteer  army 
no  more  than  they  want  to  be  Inducted  and 
serve  Involuntarily.  I  can  foresee  no  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  present  rate  of  enlist- 
ment. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  such  critics  have 
taken  the  time  to  speak  with  Black  and/or 
Puerto  Rlcan  community  leaders  before  ar- 
riving at  their  erroneous  conclusions.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  the  great  majority 
of  Black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  leaders  have 
spoken  out  In  support  of  a  volunteer  army 
and  I  know  their  stand  accurately  refiects 
community  sentiment  on  this  issue. 

The  Oates  Commiaslon's  report  supports 
my  contention  by  noting  that  an  all-volun- 
teer force  will  not  differ  significantly  in  com- 
position from  the  present  mixed  force  of 
volunteers  and  conscripts.  Poor,  uneducated 
Blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  are  far  outnum- 
bered by  poor,  uneducated  whites.  As  I 
mentioned  when  I  Joined  In  sponsoring  the 
Voluntary  Military  Manpower  Procurement 
Act  fo  1971,  ".  .  .  powerful  factors  would 
work  In  a  volunteer  army  toward  keeping  the 
present  proportion  where  it  Is  in  the  draft 
army  and  pay  raises  will  attract  whites  as 
much  as  non-whites,  Just  as  both  are  drawn 
into  police  forces  for  similar  compensa- 
tion." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  Just  four 
months  in  which  to  take  meaningful  and 
effective  action.  We  must  now  end  the  rhet- 
oric and  reaissert  our  authority.  Long  hours 
and  much  labor  has  been  invested  In  making 
all  sides  of  the  issue  clearly  understandable 
to  the  American  public  and  I  strongly  be- 
Ueve that  there  la  overwhelming  public  sup- 
port for  a  volunteer  system.  The  concept 
of  a  voluntary  military  service  is  not  Im- 
possible, Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  only  tech- 
nically feasible  to  Implement  but  It  would 
most  certainly  be  In  keeping  with  the 
American  tradition  of  encouraging  individ- 
ual freedom  of  choice.  I  urge  that  this  com- 
mittee take  positive  and  favorable  action  on 
H.R.  4450  and  report  it  out  at  the  earliest 
IKtssible  date. 

Thank  you. 
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If  the  administratioa  does  its  home- 
woit  and  reduces  spending  on  these 
budget  areas  and  then  finds  that  an  in- 
crease is  necessary,  I  shall  vote  accord- 
ingly if  the  arguments  are  persuasive. 
Until  such  time,  I  shall  continue  to  op- 
pose an  increase  in  the  debt  limit. 


AN  INCREASE  IN  THE  DEBT  LIMIT 


OUTSTANDINa  RECORD  OF  MEM- 
BERS OP  80TH  CONGRESS  RE- 
FUTES THE  EPITHET  OF  THE 
"DO  NOTHING"  CONGRESS— "IN- 
FAMOUS"  CLASS  PRODUCED  MANY 
FAMOUS  AMERICANS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  voted  against  increasing  the  debt 
limit,  because  I  am  not  convinced  that 
such  an  increase  is  necessary.  Perhaps 
If  we  reduced  the  budget  in  those  areas 
where  reductions  can  and  should  be 
made,  we  would  find  that  the  existing 
debt  limit  would  be  sufficient,  or  a  lesser 
increase  needed. 

We  have  not  materially  reduced  mili- 
tary spending.  We  continue  to  pour  bil- 
lions into  agricultural  subsidies.  We 
waste  funds  on  public  works  "boon- 
dogides"  and  such  dubious  projects  as 
the  SST.  The  failure  to  reduce  spend- 
ing In  these  areas  makes  the  argiunait 
for  an  Increase  in  the  debt  unpersuaslve 
tome. 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF  TENNISSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  your  election  as  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  "Class  of  the  80th  Congress" 
assumed  new  luster  and  distinction. 

The  list  of  Members  who  served  in  the 
80th  Congress  following  World  War  n 
was  heralded  in  the  press  as  a  "Do-Noth- 
ing Congress."  And  yet  this  Congress 
provided  the  Nation  with  two  Presi- 
dents— John  F.  Kennedy  and  Richard 
M.  Nixon.  The  present  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  and 
many  other  Members  have  attained  posi- 
tions of  prominence  in  Congress — In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government— 
in  the  Judiciary — in  private  business  and 
in  other  diverse  fields. 

Following  your  election,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  requested  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
research  the  lives  of  this  famed  class  of 
92  Members  of  the  80th  Congress. 

As  the  former  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress gather  in  the  House  Chamber  to- 
day, I  wanted  to  provide  for  the  Record  a 
list  of  some  of  the  Members  with  posi- 
tions of  infiuence  attained  by  the  alum- 
ni of  the  famed  80th  Congress. 

In  addition  to  two  Presidents,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  this  Congress  has 
also  provided  a  former  Vice  President, 
Richard  M.  Nixon;  five  Governors;  nine 
UjS.  Senators;  five  chairmen  of  House 
committees  and  subcommittees;  five 
judges;  five  high  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch;  two  ambassadors;  two  com- 
missioners of  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies; and  two  members  of  professional 
staff  of  current  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Eleven  members  of  the  "Class  of  the 
80th  Congress"  remain  in  the  Congress. 
They  are: 

First.  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma- 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Second.  John  A.  Blatndc  of  Mlime- 
sota — chairman.  House  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Third.  J.  Caleb  Bocgs  of  Delaware— 
U.S.  Senator. 

Fourth.  Omar  T.  Bttrleson  of  Texas- 
served  as  chairman.  House  Administra- 
tion Committee;  member,  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Fifth.  NoRRis  Cotton  of  New  Hamp- 
shire— UJS.  Senator. 

Sixth.  Harold  D.  Donohue  of  Massa- 
chusetts—member. House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Seventh.    William    JnncniGS    Brtah 
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DORN  of  South  Carolina — member,  House 
Public  Works  Committee  and  House 
Veterans*  Affairs  Committee. 

Eighth.  Joe  L.  Evins  of  Tennessee — 
chairman,  Select  Cozxmiittee  on  Small 
Business;  Chtilrman,  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations. 

Ninth.  Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New  York — 
U.S.  Senator. 

Tenth.  Robert  E.  Jones  of  Alabcmia — 
member,  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  and  House  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Eleventh.  Otto  E.  Passman  of  Louisi- 
ana— chairman,  Subconunittee  on  For- 
eign Gyrations  Apprc^rlations. 

The  Members  of  this  famous  clsiss  who 
came  to  Congress  following  World  War 
n  and  charged  In  the  political  wars  of 
1946  with  "doing  nothing"  have  done 
something — indeed,  they  have  done  very 
much  indeed  in  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  "do-nothing"  epithet  was  a  cam- 
paign slogan  of  a  greatly  beloved  and 
revered  President,  Harry  S.  Truman,  who 
survives  In  retirement  at  his  home. 
Independence,  Mo. 

President  Truman  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1948  ran  against  the  record  of 
this  80th  Congress,  as  some  Presidents 
are  prone  to  do.  He  succeeded  in  his  own 
race  and  in  electing  a  majority  of  his 
party  to  the  81st  Congress. 

But  rather  than  fading  away  and  di- 
minishing in  fame  and  tradition,  the 
Members  of  the  "Class  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress" continue  to  build  a  historic  tra- 
dition of  usefulness  and  greatness. 

A  list  of  the  Members  of  that  Congress 
and  their  achievements,  compiled  from 
Information  provided  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  follows:  Two  Presidents  of  the 
United  States- 
First.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  who  became  a 
U.S.  Senator  In  1951,  later  was  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
served  from  1952  to  1960.  In  1969,  he  be- 
came President. 

Second.  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  subse- 
quently served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
1952  to  1960,  and  in  1961  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

One  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— 

The  Honorable  Carl  Albert  of  Okla- 
homa, who  was  Democratic  whip  of  the 
House  from  the  84th  through  the  first 
session  of  the  87th  Congresses.  He  then 
was  made  the  majority  leader  and  served 
from   the   second   session   of   the   87th 
Congress  through  the  91st  Congress.  He 
was  elected  Speaker  in  the  present  92d 
Congress. 
One  Vice  President- 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  who  was  previously 
mentioned. 
Five  Governors — 
First.  J.  Caleb  Boggs  of  Delaware; 
Second.     Willis     Winter     Bradley— 
Guam; 

Third.  John  Davis  Lodge  of  Connecti- 
cut; 

fourth.  Charles  Hlnton  Russell  of  Ne- 
vada; and 

Fifth.  John  Bell  Williams  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Nine  U.S.  Senators— 
Mrst.  J.  Caleb  Boogs  of  Delaware  and 
*  former  Governor; 
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Second.  John  Albert  Carroll  of  Colo- 
rado; 

Third.  Norris  Cotton  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; 
Fourth.  Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New  York; 
Fifth.   Kenneth  B.  Keating  of  New 
York; 

Sixth.  John  F.  Keimedy  of  Massachu- 
setts— ^previously  mentioned; 

Seventh.  Thruston  B.  Morton  of  Ken- 
tucky; 

Eighth.  Richard  M.  Nixon  of  Califor- 
nia— ^previously  mentioned;  and 
Ninth.  George  A.  Smathers  of  Florida. 
Four  chairmen  of  House  committees 
and  subcommittees — 

First.  John  A.  Blathik  of  Minnesota — 
chairman,  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee; 

Second.  Omar  T.  Burleson  of  Texas — 
who  served  as  chairman,  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee; 

Fourth.  Otto  E.  Passman  of  Loui- 
siana— chairman.  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations;  and 

Fifth.  Joe  L.  Evins — chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions and  chairman,  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Five  members  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government — 

First.  John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Califor- 
nia— Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportation,  1959-61; 

Second.  John  Albert  Carroll  of  Colo- 
rado— special  assistant  to  President 
Truman; 

Third.  Abe  McGregor  Goff  of  Idaho — 
General  Counsel  of  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, 1954-58  and  former  ICC  Commis- 
sioner; 

Fourth:  Thruston  B.  Morton  of  Ken- 
tucky—Assistant Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations,  1953-56;  and 

Fifth.  Robert     Tripp    Ross    of    New 
York — Assistant   Secretary  of  Defense, 
1956-57. 
Two  Ambassadors — 
First.  Kenneth    B.    Keating    of    New 
York — U.S.  Ambassador  to  India;  and 

Second.  John  Davis  Lodge — Ambassa- 
dor to  Argentina  and  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Spain. 

Two  Commissioners  of  major  Federal 
regulatory  agencies — 

First.  Abe  McGregor  Goff  of  Idaho — 
Commissioner  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  and 

Second.  E>onald    Lester    Jackson    of 
California — Commissioner  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 
Five  judges — 

First.  Edward  James  Devltt  of  Min- 
nesota— U.S.  district  judge; 

Second.  Dayton  E.  Phillips  of  Tennes- 
see— chancellor.  First  Chancery  Court 
of  Tennessee; 

Third.  Melvln  Claude  Snyder  of  West 
Virginia— judge.  18th  Judicial  Circuit  of 
West  Virginia; 

Fourth.  Joseph  Franklin  Wilson  of 
Texas — judge,  Criminal  District  Court  of 
Texas;  and 

Fifth.  Abraham  Multer — justice,  New 
York  Supreme  Court. 
Two  congressional  professional  staff — 
First.  Laurie   Calvin   Battle   of   Ala- 
bama— counsel,  C(niimlttee  on  Rules  of 
the  House;  and 
Second.  E.  Wallace  Chadwick  of  Penn- 
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sylvania — chief  counsel,  Special  Senate 
Committee  To  Study  Ethics. 

Other  former  Members  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

John  Joseph  Allen,  Jr. — law  practice, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Claude  Ignatius  Bakewell — law  prac- 
tice, St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Ernest  King  Bramblett — consultant  in 
Southern  California. 

John  Charles  Brophy — salesman,  re- 
sides in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frederic  Ren6  Coudert,  Jr.— law 
practice,  New  York  City. 

James  Curran  Davis— director,  DeKalb 
County  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation; Stone  Mountain.  Oa. 

William  Adams  Dawson — law  practice. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Charles  Kimball  Fletcher — business 
executive,  real  estate  and  Insurance, 
California. 

Ellsworth  Bishop  Foote — law  practice. 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

Porter  Hardy,  Jr.— retired;  former; 
Portsmouth,  Va. 

Edward  Halsey  Jenlson — newspaper 
publisher,  Paris,  HI. 

Mitchell  Jenkins — law  practice. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Homer  Raymond  Jones — real-estate 
salesman.  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Carroll  Dudley  Keams — president, 
Shenengo  Metalcraft  Co..  Florida. 

Charles  J.  Kersten— law  practice,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Francis  Johnson  Love — law  practice. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Wlngate  H.  Lucas — Government  rela- 
tions consultant  to  the  General  Electric 
Co..  New  York  City. 

Gregory  McMahon — accountant  and 
tax  consultant.  Ozone  Park,  N.Y. 

George  Edward  MacKinnon — general 
counsel  and  vice  president,  Investors 
Mutual  Funds,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wendell  Howes  Meade — employed  with 
a  building  contractor.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Edward  Archibald  Mitchell — resumed 
business  pursuits  In  food  marketing; 
Evansvllle,   Ind. 

Toby  Morris — judge,  Lawton,  Okla. 

Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenberg — 
architect;  Coimty  Planning  Commission 
chairman;  Wemersville,  Pa. 

Robert  Joseph  Nodar — position  clerk, 
Soloman  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

James  Thomas  Patterson — ^retired, 
Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Preston  Elmer  Peden — director  of  gov- 
ernmental affairs  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Dayton  Edward  Phillips — judge,  First 
Chancery  Court  of  Tennessee;  Elizabeth- 
ton,  Tenn. 

David  Matthew  Potts — law  practice. 
New  York  City. 

Monroe  Minor  Redden — ^law  practice, 
Hendersonville.  N.  C. 

Albert  Lee  Reeves,  Jr.  —  senior  vice 
president,  Utah  Construction  and  liiin- 
ing  Co..  San  Francisco,  Calif, 

Robert  Tripp  Ross — Jackson  Heights, 
N.Y. 

Charles  Hlnton  Russell — director  of 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion mission  to  Paraguay. 
Katharine  Collier  St.  George — retired. 
John     Carfield     Sanborn — ^president, 
Hagerman  Farms,  Inc. 
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Hardie  Scott— law  practice,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Wint  Smith — law  practice,  Mankato, 
Kans. 

Robert  Joseph  Twyman  —  retired; 
Stuart,  Fla. 

William  McDonald  Wheeler — sales  and 
publications;   A' ma,  Ga. 

Harold  Francis  Youngblood — con- 
struction contracting;  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Frank  Melvin  Karsten— attorney, 
Washington,  DC. 

Roy  Walter  Riehlman— Port  Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

1^  Library  of  Congress  advises  that 
the  addresses  of  the  following  Members 
of  the  80l;h  Congresis  are  unknown: 

William  Josiah  Crow;  Paul  Bartram 
Dague;  Horace  Seely-Brown,  Jr. 


MAXON  SHIRT  CO.  CLOSES 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or   NORTH    CAROLXMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  problems  faced  by 
our  domestic  textile  industry  on  many 
occasions  in  an  effort  to  familiarize  my 
colleagues  with  a  worsening  situation. 
During  the  91st  Congress,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill  to  provide 
relief  for  the  American  textile  industry 
by  regulating  the  rapidly  growing  flow 
of  foreign-made  goods.  Unfortunately, 
that  bill  died  in  the  face  of  a  Senate  fili- 
buster. 

In  the  past  several  years  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  have  at- 
tempted to  win  volimtary  agreements 
from  the  Japanese  in  the  matter  of  limit- 
ing textile  imports  to  this  country.  These 
negotiations  have  seemed  somewhat  de- 
sultory to  me,  and  I  have  observed  that 
the  Japanese  have  seemed  serious  about 
substantive  talks  only  when  legislative 
action  appeared  imminent.  While  I  do 
not  wish  to  impugn  the  sincerity  of  our 
negotiators,  I  have  maintained  for 
months  that  the  Japanese  are  not  seri- 
ous at>out  meaningful  negotiations.  In 
my  judgment,  the  offer  which  the  Japa- 
nese made  last  week  to  curb  the  flow  of 
textile  imports  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
stall  import  quota  legislation. 

I  believe  I  have  a  responsibility  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  press  re- 
lease announcing  the  closing  of  the 
Maxon  Shirt  Co.  in  Greenville,  B.C. 
Maxon  is  owned  by  Oxford  Industries, 
Inc.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  500  people  have 
been  employed  in  the  Greenville  facility. 
I  know  many  of  Maxon 's  employees,  and 
I  think  that  the  sacrifice  of  their  Jobs 
on  the  altar  of  inaction  is  a  national 
disgrace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  promised 
relief  for  America's  textile  industry  in 
L968,  yet  the  administration  has  not  acted 
forcefully  to  achieve  this  goal.  I  know 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  share  my  concern  and  my  hope 
that  the  92d  Congress  will  act  swiftly  to 
alleviate  a  situation  which  grows  more 
serious  each  dAy. 
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The  sumouncement  by  Oxford  Indus- 
tries follows: 

Maxon  Shxkt  Co.  Cumus 

The  closing  of  the  Maxon  Shirt  Company, 
Oreenvllle,  South  Carolina,  wa«  announced 
txKlay  by  John  Owens,  Executive  Vice 
President. 

The  shutdown  will  take  place  In  phases, 
with  production  operations  ceasing  com- 
pletely by  the  end  of  April.  The  warehouse 
and  merchandising  offices  will  remain  open 
through  May  to  provide  customer  service. 
In  commenting  on  the  reasons  for  the  clos- 
ing, Owens  said, 

"The  massive  Influx  of  foreign  made  boys' 
wear  manufactured  In  countries  with  wage 
levels  far  below  those  of  the  United  States 
have  generated  price  pressures  that  we  can- 
not meet.  In  spite  of  mounting  losses  during 
the  past  few  years,  we  held  the  line,  hoping 
that  Congress  would  enact  Import  quota  leg- 
islation allowing  an  orderly  sharing  of  our 
market  with  our  foreign  competition.  As 
you  know,  we  did  not  get  this  legislation. 
Our  inescapable  conclusion  Is  that  we  must 
abandon  our  Maxon  Shirt  Company — Car- 
negie Boys'  Wear  business". 

An  employment  service  office  is  being 
established  Immediately  to  assist  the  BOO 
employees  of  Maxon  In  obtaining  Jobs  with 
other  companies  In  the  area. 

Maxon  Shirt  Company  was  founded  in 
1948  by  Max  Heller.  In  1962,  It  was  acquired 
by  Oxford  Industries,  Incorporated.  Oxford 
Industries  Is  a  diversified  maniifacturer  and 
distributor  of  apparel  and  dictating  and 
copying  equipment.  The  Atlanta  based  firm 
has  annual  sales  of  approximately  $138 
million,  primarily  In  apparel. 
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A  SOCIETY  OP  DISTINGUISHED 
ALUMNI 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 


OF   OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Conoris- 
siONAL  Record  an  editorial  which  re- 
cenUy  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  entitled  "A  So- 
ciety of  Distinguished  Alumni."  It  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  insert  this 
editorial  regarding  our  distinguished 
alumni: 

A     SOCIKTY     OF     DlSTINOTnSHXD     ALTTMNI 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  societies 
In  America  has  been  created  by  former  Reps. 
Walter  H.  Judd  (R-Mlnn.)  and  Brooks  Hays 
(D-Ark.). 

The  membership  consists  of  those  who, 
like  the  founders,  formerly  served  In  Con- 
gress, and  the  organization's  goal  Is  the  wider 
utilization  of  former  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives as  a  public  resource. 

At  the  moment  there  are  no  fewer  than 
345  dues-paying  members,  and  they  range  In 
In  age  from  30  (former  Rep.  Jed  Johnson  Jr. 
of  Oklahoma)  to  100  (former  Rep.  Earl  H. 
Beshlln  of  Pennsylvania) . 

On  Thursday,  the  plan  is  for  Congress  to 
recess  to  afford  Incumbent  members  an  op- 
portunity to  hold  Informal  receptions  for 
their  predecessors.  Efforts  sponsored  In  the 
91st  Congress  by  Rep.  Oeorge  W.  Andrews 
(D-Ala.)  and  Rep.  Albert  H.  Qule  (R-Mlnn.) 
to  Issue  a  congressional  charter  for  the  orga- 
nization came  to  naught,  but  both  law- 
makers propose  to  seek  action  during  the 
92nd. 


The  membership  of  the  organlzatloQ, 
known  simply  as  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Includes  some  singularly  familiar 
names  and  some  all  but  unknown  outside 
their  own  constituencies.  Among  the  former : 
Oerald  P.  Nye  (R-NJ3.),  who  entered  the 
Senate  at  the  age  of  32  In  the  mid- 19308 
and  became  one  of  the  most  doggedly  isola- 
tionist members.  Senator  Nye  Is  best  remem- 
bered for  his  investigation  of  the  mimltions 
industry  in  the  early  1930s.  He  now  lives 
in  Washington  and  has  worked  as  a  manage- 
ment oonsultant. 

Glen  H.  Taylor  (D-Idaho) ,  who  entered 
the  Senate  In  1946  and  left  following  his  de- 
feat In  1960.  He  is  widely  remembered  as 
Henry  A.  Wallace's  vice-presldentlal  running 
mate  on  the  Progressive  Party  ticket  In  1948 
(Senator  Taylor  sang  his  acceptance  speech) . 
At  66,  he  now  lives  in  MUlbrae,  Calif.,  and  Is 
president  of  Taylor  Topper,  Inc.,  manufac- 
turers of  hairpieces. 

Jeannette  Rankin  (R-Mont.),  the  first 
woman  elected  to  the  House.  She  voted 
against  the  United  States'  entering  both 
World  Wars  I  and  IT  and  was  the  only  m«n- 
ber  of  Congress  to  oppose  the  latter.  Now 
90,  she  lives  In  Carmel,  Calif.,  and  Helena, 
Mont. 

Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  (D-Callf.) .  wife  of 
actor  Melvyn  Douglas,  who  ser\ed  three 
terms  in  the  House  and  was  defeated  in  a 
race  for  the  Senate  by  Richard  M.  Nixon.  She 
Is  now  70.  writes  and  lectures,  und  lives  In 
New  York. 

Ernest  W.  McFarland  (D-Arlz.).  who 
was  serving  as  the  Senate's  majority  leader 
when  he  was  defeated  for  re-election  to  the 
Senate  In  1952  by  Barry  M.  Ooldwater.  At  76, 
Senator  McFarland  is  now  a  Justice  of  the 
Arizona  Supreme  Court. 

William  P.  Knowland  (R-Callf.),  who  was 
first  (^>po>lnted  to  the  Senate  to  succeed  Sen. 
Hiram  W.  Johnson  In  1945.  He  served  briefly 
as  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate  and  left 
politics  In  1958  when  he  was  defeated  In  a 
race  for  governor  of  California.  He  Is  now 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Trtbxine. 

Altogether,  the  organization  embraces 
roughly  40%  of  the  former  members  of  Con- 
gress still  alive. 

To  survey  the  roster  of  Former  Members  of 
Congress  Is  to  see  a  variety  of  talents  and 
degrees  of  competence  and  to  recognize  that 
some  are  capable  of  further  service  to  the 
nation  and  some  are  not. 


VETERANS  DAY  IN  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  those  thousands  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  have  been  woimded  and  dis- 
abled In  the  military  service  of  our  coun- 
try. 

We  who  fought  the  wars  without  hurt, 
and  we  are  many,  remember  today  those 
of  our  comrades  who  were  less  fortunate. 
Some  of  them  lie  in  veterans'  hospitals. 
Others,  fully  recovered  in  health,  carry 
the  scars  and  disfigurements  of  battle. 
They  indeed  exhibit  a  quiet  courage,  loy- 
al and  patriotic. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  baa 
been  of  service  to  them  and  to  their  wid- 
ows and  orphans  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 
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FIRE  ANTS  POLLUTE  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF  icissisaippi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
conveyed  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
on  several  occasions,  the  sentiments, 
feelings,  and  needs  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  daily  face  the 
problems  caused  by  the  Imported  fire 
ant. 

As  you  all  know,  there  Is  already  es- 
tablished and  on  the  verge  of  imple- 
mentation, a  fire  ant  control  and  eradi- 
cation program  involving  the  several 
affected  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Mississippi 
Cattlemen's  Association  in  its  25th  an- 
nual convention  on  February  16,  1971. 
This  message  was  delivered  to  me  by 
their  president,  J.  D.  Rimkin,  and  it 
follows: 

Rxsoltttion:  Impoitxd  Fikz  Antb 

Whereas,  the  Imported  Fire  Ant  Is  one  of 
the  worst  plagues  the  southern  Cattleman 
has  ever  experienced — causing  millions  of 
dcdlars  of  loas  each  year,  laying  waste  to  our 
land,  crops,  livestock  and  wildlife,  and  add- 
ing much  to  the  unnatural  pollution  of  our 
environment;  and 

Whereas,  this  vicious  pest  entered  this 
country  from  South  America,  Its  natural 
habitat,  and  through  adaptation  to  climate 
and  absence  of  natural  predators  has  spread 
across  more  than  124  million  acres  In  nine 
southern  states  and  is  continuing  to  spread 
toward  other  states  In  the  East.  Mld-Weat 
and  West:  and 

Whereas,  if  its  spread  Is  not  checked  vir- 
tually every  cattleman,  farmer,  and  urban 
resident  In  the  United  States  will  suffer  from 
this  destructive  peet;  and 

Whereas,  the  Imported  Fire  Ant  is  respon- 
sible for  the  deaths  of  many  young  domestic 
animals,  especially  new  born  calves.  Impairs 
the  use  of  pastures  and  other  lands,  thereby 
causing  serious  economic  loss  and  reducing 
land  values;  and 

Whereas,  the  Are  ants  also  are  responsible 
for  the  deaths  and  reduction  of  natural  pop- 
ulations of  quail,  fish,  and  other  wildlife, 
their  unsightly  mounds  cause  considerable 
expense  through  damage  to  farm  machinery 
during  haying  operations;  and 

Whereas,  the  fiery  sting  of  the  fire  ant  re- 
sults In  much  pain  to  fleld  workers,  loss  of 
time  and  abandonment  of  crops:  and 

Whereas,  this  peet  has  become  a  serious 
threat  to  the  health  and  well  being  of  mll- 
Uons  of  southern  citizens.  Their  sting  caus- 
ing considerable  pain  and  often  resulting  In 
limb  amputation,  heart  attacks,  and  even 
death;  and 

Whereas,  Mlrex  bait  has  proven  highly  suc- 
cessful In  eradication  of  the  Are  ant  having 
been  used  by  most  catUemen  In  the  Infested 
areas  during  the  past  8  years  with  absolutely 
no  adverse  effects  to  cattle  or  anything  but 
the  fire  ants;  and 

Whereas,  Mlrex  bait  Is  the  only  available 
material  or  method  that  can  render  relief 
to  cattlemen  from  this  vicious  pest;  and 

Whereas,  a  suit  filed  In  U.S.  District  Court 
m  Washington,  D.C.,  by  two  environmental 
roups  who  allege  the  ants  are  not  a  peet 
but  are  beneficial  In  nature  would  stop  our 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  this  pest:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  a  Fire  Ant  Control  and 
■radU»tlon  Program  Is  deemed  necessary 
and  highly  desirable  as  a  means  to  end  the 
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•oonomlc  loas  and  htmuin  suffering  caused 
by  these  vicious  pests;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Mississippi  Cattlemen's 
Association  (membership  4,600)  meeting  In 
Its  25th  annual  convention  at  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi. February  16,  1971,  urges  the  Presi- 
dent ot  the  United  States,  the  United  SUtes 
Department  of  Agriculture,  The  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  Mississippi  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  cuid  Commerce,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Congressional  Delegation,  The  Ameri- 
can National  Cattlemen's  Association  and 
the  Mississippi  Legislature  to  do  everything 
In  their  power  to  Insure  that  the  fire  ant 
program  is  continued  and  properly  financed 
at  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
along  with  a  cover  letter  be  sent  to  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  The  Secrwtary 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  The 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  The 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  The  President  of 
the  National  Cattlemen's  Association,  each 
member  of  the  Mississippi  Congressional 
Delegation,  The  President  of  the  Mississippi 
Senate,  and  the  ^>eaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Mississippi  Legisla- 
ture. 


THE  PIRE  OF  A  POSITIVE 
ATTITUDE 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illi- 
nois Agricultural  Association  recently 
elected  Harold  B.  Steele  as  its  president 
succeeding  William  Kuhf  uss  who  in  turn 
succeeded  another  former  lAA  president, 
Charles  B.  Schuman,  as  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

In  the  following  editorial,  published 
in  the  February  Issue  of  the  lAA  Record, 
Mr.  Steele  presents  his  creed.  It  could 
well  be  the  creed  of  all  Americans.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  read  it  carefully: 
Tkx  Fnuc  OF  A  PosmvK  ATnrum 

I  grew  up  during  the  closing  chapters  of 
the  threshlng-nm  era.  I  recall  vividly  the 
neighborhood  working  relationship  at  oat 
harvest.  But  the  aftermath  of  this  harvest 
procedure  Is  more  impressive  upon  my  mind. 

We  lived  a  qviarter  of  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Dover  where  there  stood  a  two-room 
school.  Among  the  40-odd  students,  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  of  fellowship  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  often  gathered  on  Saturday  for 
fun  and  games.  One  game  that  bore  special 
excitement  and  challenge  was  "King  of  the 
HIU." 

The  objective  was  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
straw  stack  placed  there  by  the  threshing 
machine  some  weeks  earlier.  Tlie  challenge 
was  to  retain  this  position  while  others  at- 
tempted to  reach  this  enviable  and  sought- 
after  height  and  push  you  to  the  bottom. 
I  daresay  this  required  an  understanding 
father  to  allow  such  goings-on  with  bi£  sup- 
ply of  winter  bedding,  but  for  us  It  was  tr\Uy 
a  challenging  and  memorable  experience. 

This  story  Is  similar  to  today's  challenge. 
You  and  I  are  the  benefactors  of  the  greatest 
nation  ever  conceived  by  man.  We  are  In  the 
enviable  position  as  holders  of  the  title, 
"King  of  the  Hill."  Our  challenge  U  to  retain 
this  position. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  are 
also  the  recipients  of  a  rich  heritage.  Ii^any 
great  and  dedicated  people  made  ua  "Number 
One."  Our  responsibility  lies  not  only  in 
maintaining  this  bounteous  "gift",  but  also 
in  keeping  It  In  tune  with  the  times  and 
adding  to  Its  strength. 
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The  dl&srenoe  between  today's  challenge 
and  that  of  the  game  many  of  us  played 
years  ago  U  that  ttiia  game  is  for  keeps. 

Our  opponents  are  serious,  deliberate,  and 
determined  to  overtake  us.  In  many  ways, 
this  is  clean  competition.  In  other  ways,  our 
opposition  is  determined  to  achieve  by  tTn>t^nif 
which  are  based  on  a  set  of  standards  and 
phUoeophies  which  may  be  in  conflict  with 
our  national  Constitution,  our  beliefs,  and 
the  rights  of  Individuals  to  make  decisions. 

It  is  never  easy  to  maintain  strength. 
NeverthslssB,  a  very  simple  way  to  achieve 
many  desirable  ends,  both  for  America  and 
Farm  Bureau,  rests  within  our  hands.  Indi- 
vidually. No  matter  where  we  live — on  a 
four-lane  freeway,  a  gravel  road,  or  at  the 
end  of  a  dirt  lane — each  of  us  Is  equally 
Important  and  needed  In  this  endeavor.  We, 
as  Individuals,  are  not  merely  a  number 
without  Identity,  position,  or  purpose. 

Our  dally  routine  of  action  Is  the  all-Im- 
portant place  to  begin.  We  can.  should,  and 
must  act  m  harmony  with  our  beliefs.  And 
our  beliefs  must  be  as  we  feel  them,  not  as 
others  may  want  us  to  feel.  It  Is  more  Im- 
portant today.  In  1971,  than  ever  before  In 
the  history  of  our  country  that  we  expresi 
these  beliefs  by  deeds: 

Deeds  of  willingness  to  stand  up  In  self- 
expression. 

Deeds  conducted  with  honor  In  our  dally 
business  affairs. 

Deeds  that  catise  our  children  to  look  at 
us  with  pride. 

Deeds  that  cause  Mom  to  look  at  Dad  and 
say,  "Om  I  havs  enjoyed  these  ywtrs  of 
togethsmessr 

Deeds  that  strengthen  our  local  school 
board. 

Deeds  that  bring  a  resoiindlng  toll  to  the 
church  bell  on  Sunday  morning. 

Deeds  that  cause  a  Farm  Bureau  execu- 
tive secretary  to  look  upon  the  board  with 
admiration. 

Deads  that  cauae  our  dty  eouHns  to  feel 
thankful  for  the  bounteous  supply  of  food. 

Deeds  that  bring  our  county  board  of 
supervisors  to  good  and  Just  decisions. 

Deeds  that  prompt  our  state  legtalators  to 
look  upon  the  "whole  of  society^  with  a  pas- 
sion for  reasoned  action. 

Deeds  that  ring  in  the  ears  of  our  msmben 
of  Congress  as  they  seek  just  and  proper 
answers  In  this  busy  world. 

I  am  honored  to  be  your  new  president. 
I  look  to  the  future  with  extreme  optimism 
and  faith.  This  confidence  has  been  gained 
by  association  with  people  within  our  orga- 
nization. It  Is  with  genuine  pride  that  I 
say  I  have  enjoyed  my  associations  through 
the  years  in  Farm  Bureau,  and  It  is  with  this 
same  pride  thilt  I  say  the  future  of  the 
American  fanner  and  the  American  citizen 
is  bright.  There  Is  absolutely  nothing  to 
cause  us  to  dampen  o\ir  spirits  when  we 
approach  our  dally  obstacles,  one  at  a  time, 
with  determination  and  optimism.  I  have 
many  good  feelings  within,  and  I  refuse  to 
allow  the  few  evil  elements  that  abound 
within  the  confines  o(  our  country  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  of  a  positive  attitude. 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS— 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  QUIET  COURAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxnroifa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  S.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  mark  their 
50th  annivervsjT — a  half  century  of 
service  to  America's  war  disabled — ^  is 
appropriate  that  we  should  pause  to  re- 
flect on  the  awful  price  of  freedom. 

Over  the  years,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  men  have  paid  that 
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price,  with  their  lives  and  with  their 
bodies  and  minds. 

Many  have  returned  home  shattered 
In  flesh  and  spirit,  to  find  their  country- 
men not  really  prepared  to  receive  them 
in  that  condition. 

They  have  needed  help.  comLfort,  com- 
panionship, and  assistance — assistance 
especially  in  readapting  to  the  society 
for  wiiich  they  had  paid  so  much  to 
protect. 

It  was  in  response  to  these  needs  that 
the  IXsabled  American  Veterans  was 
organized,  founded  on  the  principle  that 
this  Nation's  first  duty  to  veterans  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  its  wartime  disabled. 

Specifically,  DAVs  objectives  in- 
clude— 

Obtaining  prcq?er  medical  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  for  disabilities  in- 
curred, increased,  or  aggravated  by  mili- 
tary service; 

Adequate  compensation  for  the  de- 
gree of  disablement  caused  by  such  dis- 
abilities; 

Training  and/or  education  to  restore 
employability  of  the  wartime  disabled 
Into  gainful  emplojrment;  and 

Adequate  compensation  to  the  widows, 
minor  children,  and  dependent  parents 
of  veterans  who  die  as  the  result  of  a 
service-incurred  disability. 

Since  their  beginning  shortly  after 
World  War  I.  the  DAV  has  made  signif- 
icant contributions  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  and  beneficial  na- 
tional approach  to  the  problems  of  dis- 
abled American  veterans. 

Through  a  network  of  professionally 
trained  national  service  oflacers  around 
the  country,  DAV  acts  as  an  intermedi- 
ary between  the  veteran  and  the  various 
public  agencies  through  which  he  can 
receive  the  kind  of  help  he  needs  to  re- 
establish himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  a  great  deal  to 
the  men  of  this  fine  organization  and  to 
those  they  serve.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that 
we  set  aside  tills  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
their  quiet  courage — courage  that  is  serv- 
ing their  coimtry  so  well  In  so  many  ways. 

Through  a  membership  of  nearly  300,- 
000  in  some  2,000  local  chapters  through- 
out the  United  States,  DAV  is  working 
every  day  to  provide  programs  of  medical 
care  and  treatment,  adequate  compensa- 
tion, employment  training,  and  educa- 
tion to  disabled  American  veterans,  their 
families  and  dependents. 

Too  often.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  kind  of 
quiet  courage  displayed  by  the  DAV  goes 
unrecognized  and  unappreciated.  We 
must  not  allow  that  to  happen.  The  price 
of  freedom  is  being  paid  every  day,  and 
our  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  ef- 
forts and  services  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  must  not  be  confined  only 
to  anniversaries. 


WHERE  IT  WENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF  FKNNSTLTANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  QAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
secret  that  local  governments  in  the  Na- 
tion today  are  bordering  on  the  brink  of 
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bankruptcy,  caught  between  the  demand 
for  continuing  public  services  at  the  in- 
creasing cost  while  the  sources  of  revenue 
are  drying  up.  The  financial  crisis,  how- 
ever, extends  beyond  city  governments. 
The  present  fiscal  problems  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  might  well  be  an  omen 
of  what  faces  other  States  if  sound  fiscal 
policies  are  not  instituted  and  practiced. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Dally  News  of 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  which  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues,  comments  on  the  present 
financial  mess  in  which  many  cities  find 
themselves  caught.  They  are  turning  to 
Washington  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  help. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  edi- 
torial notes,  Washington  cannot  serve  as 
a  shining  example  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
The  billions  of  dollars  this  Government 
has  spread  willy-nilly  abroad  could  have 
done  so  much  for  Americans  at  home. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Wrehk  It  Went 

The  mayors  of  several  of  our  larger  cities 
got  together  at  a  conference  in  California 
the  other  day  and  reached  an  expected  agree- 
ment. Their  cities  all  need  money.  And  they 
need  It  desperately. 

Not  only  this,  the  mayors  sigreed,  but 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  money-strapped 
cities  have  about  dried  up.  The  piroperty 
owners  can't  pay  more.  Neither  can  the 
worker  stand  for  more  to  be  taken  from  his 
wages.  Industrleo,  too,  have  stood  for  about 
all  the  traffic  will  bear. 

So  what  to  do?  The  Mayors  felt  their  only 
hope  was  In  Washington.  Somehow,  Congress 
had  to  be  made  to  understand,  they  said, 
that  federal  revenues  must  be  shared  with 
the  municipalities  and  that  some  of  the 
grreat  cost  burdens  on  dtles  and  states,  such 
as  welfare,  have  to  be  assumed  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

Many  may  have  wondered,  as  they  read 
this,  how  much  of  our  local  fiscal  problems, 
and  indeed  those  of  Washington  too,  could 
be  accredited  to  those  foolish  years  when  the 
earnings  and  substance  of  the  American  peo- 
ple were  taken  from  them  and  given  away. 

Foreign  aid  since  Its  inception  as  the 
MarshaU  Plan  back  in  Harry  Truman's  time 
now  totals  over  $200  billion  dispensed.  Much 
of  this  has  gone  for  projects  of  dubious 
value  abroad.  A  lot  of  It  has  ended  In  the 
pockets  of  foreign  despots.  Many  bilUons 
have  financed  civil  wars  in  which  we  have 
become  involved.  More  billions  have  piled 
up  in  overseas  banks  as  the  "Eurodollars" 
which  our  own  financiers  currently  are  being 
forced  to  borrow  at  high  interest  rates  to 
keep  our  economy  going. 

The  $200  billion  Is  a  stock  figure  reached 
after  adding  up  the  straight  Congressional 
appropriations  for  the  Giveaway  since  it  be- 
gan. But,  In  addition,  we  have  given  bUllons 
to  United  Nations  assistance  programs  and 
to  capitalize  International  banks,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  countless  billions  we  have 
spent  to  fight  other  people's  wars. 

When  we  think  of  all  this,  then  we  can 
understand,  perhaps,  why  every  major  city 
In  avr  country  is  broke  and  crying  for  help. 
We,  too,  can  see  reason  for  the  financial 
plight  of  our  states,  including,  of  course, 
Pennsylvania.  The  truth  is  that  our  country 
from  the  grass  roots  to  Washington  has  been 
bled  white  and  thrown  into  staggering  debt 
because,  for  some  strange  reason,  our  lead- 
ership got  the  notion  that  we  should  play 
the  role  of  patsy  to  the  world. 

Just  think  what  the  $200  billion  alone 
could  have  done  to  prevent  the  present  fiscal 
crises,  or,  if  In  America  today,  could  do  to 
correct  them.  Pennsylvanlans  are  threatened 
with  a  five  per  cent  income  tax  because  Oov- 
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emor  Milton  Shapp  says  the  state  needs 
$1.5  billion  more  over  the  next  18  months. 
With  Pennsylvania  as  yardstick,  it  could  be 
said  that  the  $200  billion  we  gave  away 
could  have  lifted  every  state  and  city  in 
our  coxintry  out  of  the  red,  reduced  their 
punishing  taxes,  and  paid  for  many  of  the 
things  we  need  so  badly  and  have  deferred 
for  lack  of  money — cleaner  air,  purer  water, 
slum  clearance,  etc. 


FOOTWEAR  IMPORTS  CONTINUE 
TO  RISE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

^  or   NEW    HAMP8HIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
shoe  imports  have  been  flooding  the 
United  States  for  the  past  decade.  Pro- 
duced abroad  imder  conditions  illegal  in 
this  country,  they  have  been  capturing 
an  increasing  segment  of  the  domestic 
market.  The  following  letter  from  Irving 
R.  Glass,  president  of  the  Tanners'  Coun- 
cil of  America,  details  the  alarming  pro- 
portions this  yet  unresolved  problem  has 
reached.  Imported  shoes  now  equal  66 
percent  of  domestic  production — as  op- 
posed to  40.1  percent  in  1970.  The  value 
of  these  unrestricted  imports  has  now 
reached  $800  million  at  a  time  when  our 
trade  deflcit  overall  is  estimated  to  be 
$2  biUion. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  this  situation 
should  be  allowed  to  contii\jie  to  exist. 
The  day  is  approaching  when  the  United 
States  may  no  longer  have  a  meaningful 
shoe  Industry.  I  urge  prompt  action  be 
taken  on  legislation  to  correct  this  un- 
conscionable killing  of  an  American  in- 
dustry by  starvation  wages  paid  abroad. 

The  letter  follows : 
Tannics'   Council   or   Amxbica,   Inc., 

New    York,   N.Y..    February    26.    1971. 

Dear  Congressman:  Did  you  see  the  for- 
eign trade  figures  for  January,  1971,  released 
this  morning  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce? They  deserve  your  attention  for  two 
specific  reasons.  First,  even  our  vaunted  of- 
ficial export  surplus  virtually  disappeared  be- 
fore the  rising  tide  of  Imports.  Second,  shoe 
imports  In  January  reached  the  astonishing 
total  of  28,777,000  pairs,  an  Increase  of  28,9% 
from  a  year  ago.  The  climb  In  January 
brought  shoe  imports  to  66%  of  U.S.  domestic 
production  compared  with  40.1%   in  1970. 

May  I  point  out  the  significance  of  the 
above  facts.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the 
official  surplus  in  foreign  trade  Is  grossly 
misleading.  With  foreign  aid  deducted  from 
the  U.S.  export  side,  we  have  been  deeply 
in  the  red  on  foreign  trade  account  for  sev- 
eral years.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  dollar 
Is  threatened  and  has  lately  been  dragging 
on  the  foreign  exchange  floor.  We  estimate 
that  on  a  factual  and  accurate  basis  the  U.S. 
trade  ledger  in  January  recorded  a  deflcit  of 
more  than  $200  million.  In  1970  our  trade 
deflcit  could  not  have  been  less  than  $2  bil- 
lion. 

Are  you  aware  that  imports  of  shoes  and 
other  leather  products  are  the  major  factor 
contributing  to  the  red  ink  on  our  foreign 
trade  score?  The  chart  [not  printed  In  the 
Record]  reveals  the  dramatic  fact  of  a  for- 
eign trade  hemorrhage  with  the  most  painful 
and  far-reaching  coneequences.  In  less  than 
ten  years  Imports  In  the  leather  products 
area,  mainly  shoes,  have  risen  from  negligible 
levels  to  almost  $800  million. 
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The  doUar  comparison  on  the  foreign  trade 
ledger  is  vital  but  only  one  measure  of  the 
drastic  results  of  the  vast  gap  shown  by  the 
chart.  Scores  of  plants  closed  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  jobs  have  been  lost.  In  big  cities 
and  small  communities  alike,  the  chill  of  eco- 
nomic rigor  mortis  spreads  out  from  silent 
plants.  Retailing  and  service  industries  have 
learned  the  truth  of — For  whom  the  bell  tolls! 
And.  what  has  happened  in  the  hardest  hit 
geographic  region  can  and  will  occur  else- 
where. No  one  Is  exempt  unless  the  flood  is 
stopped. 

The  huge  increase  in  January  Imports  of 
shoes  is  a  signal  that  the  disaster  is  growing. 
Only  action,  prompt  action,  to  stop  the  shoe 
Import  flood,  can  prevent  irreparable  eco- 
nomic damage  to  the  entire  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Irvinc  R.  Glass, 

President. 


VIETNAM  WAR  HAS  DULLED,  CON- 
FUSED AMERICAN  SENSIBTLITIES 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAiaroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  enter  Into  the  Record  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  an  article  by 
Arthur  Hoppe,  a  syndicated  columnist 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  which 
appeared  Monday,  March  1, 1971. 1  would 
also  like  to  offer  Richard  A.  Falk's  essay, 
"Songmy.  War  Crimes  and  Individual 
Responsibility:  A  Legal  Memorandum." 
for  consideration.  The  theme  that  the 
war  has  dulled  and  confused  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  American  people  has  been 
developed  elsewhere  by  the  Pulitzer 
prize-winning  author  David  Halberstam 
and  Mr.  Hoppe  has  found  himself  in  ac- 
cord with  Halberstam's  analysis:  Ameri- 
ca and  her  citizens  have  been  Viet- 
namized. 

The  material  follows: 

To  Root  Against  YotjR  Cottntrt 

The  radio  this  morning  said  the  Allied  In- 
vasion of  Laos  had  bogged  down.  Without 
thinking,  I  nodded  and  said,  "Oood.'' 

And  having  said  It,  I  realized  the  bitter 
truth:  Now  I  root  agalnat  my  own  country. 

This  is  how  far  we  have  come  in  this  hated 
and  endless  war.  This  is  the  nadir  I  have 
reached  in  this  winter  of  my  discontent. 
This  is  how  close  I  border  on  treason: 

Now  I  root  against  my  own  country. 

How  frlghtenlngly  sad  this  Is.  My  gen- 
eration was  raised  to  love  our  country  and 
we  loved  it  unthinkingly.  We  Ucked  Hitler 
and  Tojo  and  Mussolini.  Those  were  our 
shining  hours.  Those  were  our  days  of  faith. 

They  were  evil;  we  were  good.  They  told 
lies;  we  spoke  the  truth.  Our  cause  was  Just, 
our  purposes  noble,  and  In  victory  we  were 
magnanimous.  What  a  wonderful  country  we 
were!  I  loved  It  so. 

But  now,  having  descended  down  the  tor- 
turous, lying,  brutalizing  years  of  this  bloody 
war.  I  have  come  to  the  dank  and  llghtleas 
bottom  of  the  well:  I  have  come  to  root 
against  the  country  that  once  I  blindly  loved. 

I  can  rationalize  It.  I  can  say  that  If  the 
Invasion  of  Laos  succeeds,  the  chimera  of 
victory  will  dance  once  again  before  our 
eyes— leading  us  once  again  into  more  years 
of  mindless  slaughter.  Thus,  I  can  say,  I  hope 
the  Invasion  falls. 

But  It  Is  more  than  that.  It  U  that  I  have 
come  to  hate  my  country's  role  in  Vietnam. 

I  hate  the  massacres,  the  body  counts,  the 
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free  fire  Bonas,  the  nai>almlng  of  civilians, 
the  poisoning  of  rloe  crops.  I  bate  being  part 
of  My  Lai.  I  hate  the  fact  that  we  have  now 
dropped  more  explosives  on  these  scrawny 
Asian  peasants  than  we  did  on  all  our  enemies 
In  World  War  II. 

And  I  hate  my  leaders  who,  over  the  yews, 
have  conscripted  our  young  men  and  sent 
them  there  to  kill  or  be  killed  in  a  senseleea 
cause  simply  because  they  can  find  no  honor- 
able way  out — no  honorable  way  out  for 
them. 

I  dont  root  for  the  enemy.  I  doubt  they 
are  any  better  than  we.  I  don't  give  a  damn 
any  more  who  wins  the  war.  But  because  I 
hate  what  my  country  la  doing  in  Vietnam.  I 
emotionally  and  often  Irrationally  b<^>e  that 
It  falls. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  root  against  your 
own  country.  If  I  were  alone.  It  wouldn't 
matter.  But  I  don't  think  I  am  alone.  I  think 
many  Americans  must  feel  thece  same  sicken- 
ing emotions  I  feel.  I  think  they  share  my 
guUt.  I  think  they  share  my  rage. 

If  this  is  true,  we  must  end  this  war  now — 
In  defeat.  If  neoessAry.  We  must  end  it  be- 
cause all  of  Southeast  Asia  Is  not  worth  the 
hatred,  shame,  guilt  and  rage  that  Is  tearing 
Americans  apart.  We  must  end  It  not  for  those 
among  our  young  who  have  come  to  hate 
America,  but  for  those  who  somehow  man- 
age to  love  It  Btlll. 

I  doubt  that  I  can  ever  again  love  my 
country  In  that  unthinking  way  I  did  when 
I  was  young.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good  thing. 

But  I  would  hope  the  day  will  come  when 
I  can  once  again  believe  what  my  country 
says  and  once  again  approve  of  what  it  does. 
I  want  to  have  faith  once  again  in  the  Just- 
ness of  my  country's  causes  and  the  noble- 
ness of  its  ideals. 

What  I  want  so  very  much  U  to  be  able 
once  again  to  root  for  my  own,  my  native 
land. 

Jtistice  Robert  Jackson,  Chief  U.S. 
prosecutor  at  Nuremberg  stated: 

If  certain  acts  Ifi  violation  of  treaties  are 
crimes,  they  are  crimes  whether  the  United 
States  does  them  or  whether  Germany  does 
them,  and  we  are  not  prei>ared  to  lay  down 
a  rule  of  criminal  conduct  against  others 
which  we  would  be  unwilling  to  have  in- 
voked against  us. 

Our  recent  history  of  war  atrocities  in 
Indochina  is  behind  us.  Yet  we  have  not 
really  held  ourselves  accoimtable  for 
them.  Professor  Falk.  a  renowned  inter- 
national scholar,  authored  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  Transaction 
magazine  in  January  1970.  The  article 
deals  with  the  question  of  war  crimes 
raised  by  Justice  Jackson.  The  text 
follows: 
Songmt:   Was  Crimes  and  Individual  Re- 

SPONSIBIUTT — A   Legal    Mxmorandttii 
(By  Richard  A.  Falk) 

The  dramatic  disclosure  of  the  Songmy 
massacre  has  led  to  a  public  concern  over 
the  commission  of  war  crimes  In  Vietnam 
by  American  military  personnel.  Such  a  con- 
cern Is  certainly  appropriate,  but  Insuffi- 
cient If  limited  to  Inquiry  and  prosecution 
of  the  individual  servicemen  involved  In  the 
monstrous  events  that  apparently  took  the 
lives  of  over  500  civilians  in  the  Mylal  #4 
hamlet  of  Songmy  village  on  March  16,  1968. 
The  Songmy  massacre  Itself  raises  a  serious 
basis  for  Inquiry  into  the  military  and  civil- 
ian command  structure  that  was  in  charge 
of  battlefleld  behavior  at  the  time. 

The  evidence  now  available  suggests  that 
the  armed  forces  have  made  efforts  through- 
out the  Vietnam  Wtu-  to  suppress,  rather  than 
investigate  and  punish,  the  commission  of 
war  crimes  by  American  personnel.  The  evi- 
dence also  suggests  a  failure  to  protest  or 
prevent  the  manifest  and  systematic  com- 
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mission  of  war  crimes  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Saigon  regime  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  scope  of  proper  inquiry  is  even  broader 
than  the  prior  paragraph  suggests.  The  offi- 
cial policies  developed  for  the  pursuit  of  bel- 
Ugerent  objectives  in  Vietnam  appear  to  vio- 
late the  same  basic  and  minimum  constraints 
on  the  conduct  of  war  as  were  violated  at 
Songmy.  B-63  pattern  raids  against  unde- 
fended villages  and  populated  areas,  "free 
bomb  zones,"  forcible  removal  of  civilian 
populations,  defoliation  and  crop  destruc- 
tion and  "search  and  destroy"  missions  have 
been  sanctioned  as  official  tactical  policies  of 
the  United  States  government.  Each  of  these 
tactical  policies  appears  to  violate  the  inter- 
national laws  of  war  binding  upon  the  United 
States  by  international  treaties  ratifled  by 
the  UJB.  government  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  overall  conduct 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  the  UB.  armed 
forces  Involves  a  refusal  to  differentiate  be- 
tween combatants  and  noncombatants  and 
between  military  and  nonmllitary  targets. 
Detailed  presentation  of  the  acts  of  war  in 
relation  to  the  laws  of  war  Is  available  in  a 
volume  bearing  the  title  In  the  Name  of 
Ameries  published  under  the  auapfces  of 
the  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  about 
Vietnam,  in  January  1968.  or  several  months 
before  the  Songmy  massacre  took  place.  Am- 
ple evidence  of  war  crimes  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  public  and  to  Its  officials  for  some 
time  without  producing  an  official  reaction 
or  rectifying  action.  A  comparable  descrip- 
tion of  the  acts  of  wax  that  were  Involved  in 
the  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  by 
American  planes  and  naval  vessels  between 
February  1966  and  October  1968  is  available 
in  a  book  by  John  Oerassl  entitled  North 
Vietnam:  A  Documentary. 

The  broad  point,  then,  is  that  the  United 
States  government  has  officially  endorsed 
a  series  of  battlefleld  activities  that  appear 
to  constitute  war  crimes.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  misleading  to  Isolate  the  awful  hap- 
pening at  Songmy  from  the  overall  conduct 
of  the  war.  It  Is  certainly  true  that  the  per- 
petrators of  the  maeeacre  at  Songmy  are,  if 
the  allegations  prove  correct,  gntlty  of  the 
commission  of  war  crlmea,  but  It  Is  also 
true  that  their  responslbUlty  la  mitigated  to 
th?  extent  that  they  were  executing  superior 
orders  or  were  even  carrying  out  the  gen- 
eral line  of  official  policy  that  established  a 
moral  climate  in  which  the  welfare  of  Viet- 
namese civUlans  is  totally  disregarded. 


I.    personal    RESPONSIBILrrT : 
PROPORTIONS 


SOME    BASIC 


The  U.S.  prosecutor  at  Nuremberg,  Robert 
Jackson,  emphasized  that  war  crimes  are 
war  crimes  no  matter  whlcb  country  Is  guUty 
of  them.  The  United  States  more  than  any 
other  sovereign  state  took  the  lead  In  the 
movement  to  generalize  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  Nurmberg  Judgment  that  was 
delivered  against  Oerman  war  criminals 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

At  the  Initiative  of  the  United  States,  In 
1945  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Unanimously  affirmed  "the  principles  of 
international  law  recognized  by  the  Charter 
of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal"  In  Resolution 
95(1).  This  Resolution  was  an  official  ac- 
tion cf  governments.  At  the  direction  of  the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations,  the  In- 
ternational Law  Commission,  an  expert  body 
containing  International  law  experts  from 
all  of  the  principal  legal  systems  In  the 
world,  formulated  the  Principles  of  Nurem- 
berg in  1950. 

These  seven  Principles  of  International 
Law  are  printed  below  in  full  to  Indicate  the 
basic  standards  of  international  responslbU- 
lty governing  the  commission  of  war  crimes. 
These  Principles  offer  the  most  complete  set 
of  guidelines  currently  avaUable  on  the  re- 
lationship between  personal  responsibility 
and  war  crimes. 

Principles  of  International  law  recognized 
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In  the  Charter  of  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal 
and  In  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal  aa  for- 
mulated by  the  International  Law  Commia- 
slon,  June-July,  1960. 

Principle  I 

Any  person  who  commits  an  act  which 
constitutes  a  crime  under  International  law 
Is  r«^>oaalbIe  tberefor  and  liable  to  punish- 
ment, 

PriruHpU  n 

The  fact  that  Internal  law  does  not  Impoee 
a  penalty  for  an  act  which  oonatltutes  a 
crime  under  International  law  does  not  re- 
lieve the  person  who  committed  tiie  act  from 
reqwnslbUlty  under  International  law. 
Principle  III 

The  fact  that  a  person  who  committed  an 
act  which  constitutes  a  crime  under  Inter- 
national law  acted  as  Head  of  State  or  re- 
qK)nBlbIe  government  official  does  not  re- 
lieve him  from  responsibility  under  inter- 
national law. 

Principle  FV 

The  fact  that  a  person  acted  pursuant  to 
order  of  his  Government  or  of  a  superior  does 
not  relieve  blm  from  responsibility  under 
International  law,  provided  a  moral  choice 
was  In  fact  poeslble  for  him. 

Principle  V 
Any  person  charged  with  a  crime  under  In- 
ternational law  has  the  right  to  a  fair  trial 
on  the  facts  and  law. 

Principle  Vt 
The  crimes  beretnaf  ter  set  out  are  punish- 
able as  erlmes  under  International  law: 

a.  Grimes  acalnst  peace : 

<1)  Planning,  preparation.  Initiation  or 
waging  of  a  war  of  aggression  or  a  war  In 
violation  of  International  treaties,  agree- 
ments or  assurances; 

(U)  Participation  In  a  common  plan  or 
conspiracy  for  the  accomplishment  of  any 
of  the  acts  mentioned  under  (1). 

b.  War  crimes: 

Violations  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  war 
which  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  mtir- 
der,  lU-treatment  or  deportation  to  slave- 
labour  or  for  any  other  purpose  of  civilian 
population  of  or  In  occupied  territory,  mur- 
der or  Ill-treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  or 
persons  on  the  seas,  killing  of  hostages, 
plunder  of  public  or  private  property,  wan- 
ton destruction  of  cities,  towns,  or  villages, 
or  devastation  not  Justified  by  military 
necessity. 

c.  Crimes  against  humanity: 

Murder,  extermination,  enslavement,  de- 
portation and  other  Inhuman  acts  done 
against  any  civilian  popiUatlom,  or  persecu- 
tions on  political,  racial  or  religious  grounds, 
when  such  acts  are  done  <x  such  persecutions 
are  carried  on  In  execution  of  or  in  connex- 
ion with  any  crime  against  peace  or  any  war 
crime. 

Principle  Vlt 

Complicity  In  the  commission  of  a  crime 
against  humanity  as  set  forth  In  Principle 
VI  is  a  crime  imder  Internatlotial  law. 

Neither  the  Nuremberg  Judgment  nor  the 
Nuremberg  Principles  fixes  definite  boimd- 
artes  on  personal  responsibility.  These  bound- 
aries wUl  have  to  be  drawn  In  the  future  as 
the  circumstances  of  alleged  violations  of 
International  law  are  tested  by  competent 
domestic  and  International  tribunals.  How- 
ever, Principle  IV  makes  It  clear  that  superior 
orders  are  no  defense  In  a  proeecutlon  for  war 
crimes,  provided  the  Individual  acc\ised  of 
criminal  behavior  had  a  moral  choice  avail- 
able to  him. 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  upheld  In  The  Matter 
of  Yamaahita  327  U.S.  1  (1948)  a  sentence 
of  death  against  General  Yamashlta  Impoaed 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n  for  acts  com- 
mitted by  troops  under  his  command.  The 
determination  of  responsibility  rested  upon 
the  obligation  of  General  Yamashlta  for  the 
maintenance  of  dlaotpllne  by  troope  under  his 
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command,  which  discipline  Included  the  en- 
forcement of  the  prohibition  against  the 
oonimisBlon  of  war  crimes.  Thus  General 
Yamashlta  was  convicted  even  though  he 
had  no  specific  knowledge  of  the  alleged  war 
crimes,  which  mainly  Involved  forbidden  acts 
against  the  civilian  population  of  the  PhUlp- 
plnee  In  the  closing  days  of  World  War  n. 
Commentators  have  criticized  the  convic- 
tion of  General  Yamashlta  because  it  was 
difficult  to  maintain  discipline  under  the  con- 
ditions of  defeat  during  which  the  war  crimes 
were  committed,  but  the  imposition  of 
responsibility  sets  a  precedent  for  holding 
principle  military  and  political  officials  re- 
sponsible for  acts  committed  under  their 
command,  especially  when  no  diligent  effort 
was  made  to  inquire,  punish  and  prevent  re- 
petition. The  Matter  of  Yamaahita  has  an 
extraordinary  relevance  to  the  failure  of  the 
U.S.  military  command  to  seciire  adherence 
to  minimum  rules  of  international  law  by 
troops  serving  under  their  command.  The 
following  sentences  from  the  majority 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Stone  in  The  Matter 
of  Yanuuhita  have  a  particvilar  bearing: 

It  Is  evident  that  the  conduct  of  military 
operations  by  troops  whose  excesses  are  unre- 
strained by  the  orders  or  efforts  of  their  com- 
mands would  almost  certainly  result  in  viola- 
tions which  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  the  law  of 
war  to  prevent.  Its  purpose  to  protect  civilian 
populations  and  prisoner*  of  war  from  bru- 
tality would  largely  be  defeated  if  the  com- 
mands of  an  Invading  army  could  with  im- 
punity neglect  to  take  reasonable  measures 
for  their  protection.  Hence  the  law  of  war 
presupposes  that  Its  violation  Is  to  be  avoided 
through  the  control  of  the  operations  of  war 
by  conmianders  who  are  to  some  extent  re- 
sponsible for  their  subordinates.  [327  U.8.  1, 
161 

The  Field  Msmual  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  FM  27-10,  adequately  develops  the 
principles  of  responsibility  governing  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces.  13  (b)  makes  It 
olecu-  that  "the  law  of  war  is  binding  not  only 
upon  States  as  such  but  also  upon  individ- 
uals and,  In  particular,  the  members  of  their 
armed  forces."  The  entire  manual  is  baaed 
upon  the  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
the  obligation  to  conduct  warfare  in  accord- 
ance with  the  international  law  of  war.  The 
substantive  content  of  international  law  is 
contained  in  a  series  of  international  treaties 
that  have  been  properly  ratified  by  the 
United  States.  These  include  12  Hague  and 
Geneva  Conventions. 

These  international  treaties  are  listed  In 
the  Pleld  Manual  and  are,  in  any  event,  part 
of  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land"  by  virtue  of 
Article  VI  of  the  UJ3.  Constitution,  Cus- 
tomary rules  of  International  law  governing 
warfare  are  also  made  explicitly  applicable 
to  the  obligation  of  American  servicemen  In 
the  Manuals  Issued  to  the  armed  forces. 

It  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  the 
laws  of  war  do  not  apply  to  a  dvll  war, 
which  is  a  war  within  a  state  and  thus  out- 
side the  scope  of  international  law.  Some  ob- 
servers have  argued  that  the  Vietnam  War 
represents  a  civil  war  between  factions  con- 
tending for  political  control  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Such  an  argument  may  accurately  por- 
tray the  principal  basis  of  the  conflict,  but 
surely  the  extension  of  the  combat  theater  to 
include  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  Thailand, 
Cambodia  and  Okinawa  removes  any  doubt 
about  the  International  character  of  the  war 
from  a  military  and  legal  point  of  view. 
Nevertheless,  even  assuming  for  the  sake  of 
analysis  that  the  war  should  be  treated  as  a 
civil  war,  the  laws  of  war  are  applicable  to 
a  limited  extent,  an  extent  great  enough  to 
cover  the  events  at  Songmy  and  the  com- 
mission of  many  other  alleged  war  crimes  In 
Vietnam.  I  11  of  the  Field  Manual  recites 
Article  3  common  to  all  four  Geneva  Con- 
ventions on  the  Law  of  War  (1947)  and  es- 
tablishes a  minimum  set  of  obligations  for 
civil  war  situations: 
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In  the  ease  of  armed  c<»ifilct  not  of  an 
International  character  occurring  in  the  ter. 
rltory  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
each  Party  to  the  conflict  shall  be  bound  to 
apply,  as  a  mlnimtim,  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

(1)  Persons  taking  no  active  part  in  the 
hostilities,  including  members  of  armed 
forces  who  have  laid  down  their  arms  and 
those  placed  hora  de  comlMt  by  sickness, 
wounds,  detention  or  any  other  cause,  shall  in 
all  circumstances  be  treated  humanely, 
without  any  adverse  distinction  founded  on 
race,  colour,  religion  or  faith,  sex,  birth  or 
wealth,  or  any  other  similar  criteria. 

To  this  end,  the  following  acts  are  and 
shall  remain  prohibited  at  any  time  and  in 
any  place  whatsoever  with  respect  to  the 
above-mentioned  persons : 

(a)  violence  to  life  and  person,  In  partic- 
ular murder  of  all  kinds,  mutilation,  cruel 
treatment  and  torture: 

(b)  taking  of  hostages; 

(c)  outrages  upon  personal  dignity,  in 
particular,  humiliating  and  degrading  treat- 
ment; 

(d)  the  passing  of  sentences  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  executions  without  previous  Judg- 
ment pronounced  by  a  regularly  constituted 
court,  affording  all  the  Judicial  guarantees 
which  are  recognised  as  Indispensable  by 
civilized  peoples. 

(2)  The  wounded  and  sick  shall  be  col- 
lected and  cared  for.  An  impartial  humani- 
tarian body,  such  aa  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Croas,  may  offer  its  serv- 
ices to  the  Parties  to  the  conflict. 

The  Parties  to  the  conflict  would  further 
endeavcv  to  bring  Into  force,  by  means  of  spe- 
cial agreements,  all  or  part  of  the  other  pro- 
vlslcms  of  the  present  Convention. 

Such  a  limited  applicability  of  the  laws 
of  war  to  the  Vietnam  War  files  In  the  face 
of  the  official  American  contention  that 
South  Vietnam  Is  a  sovereign  state  that  has 
been  attacked  by  a  foreign  state,  North  Viet- 
nam. This  standard  American  contention,  re- 
peated in  President  Nixon's  speech  of  No- 
vember 3, 1969,  would  suggest  that  the  United 
States  government  is  obllg;ed  to  treat  the 
Vietnam  conflict  as  a  war  of  international 
character  to  which  the  entire  law  of  war 
applies. 

Several  provisions  of  the  Field  Manual 
clearly  establish  the  obligation  at  the  United 
States  to  apprehend  and  punish  the  com- 
mission of  war  crimes : 

!  506.  Suppression  of  War  Crimes. 

a.  Geneva  Conventiona  of  1949.  The  Geneva 
Conventions  of  1949  contain  the  following 
common  undertakings : 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake 
to  enact  any  legislation  necessary  to  provide 
effective  penal  sanctions  for  persons  com- 
mitting, or  ordering  to  be  committed,  any 
of  the  grave  breaches  of  the  present  Con- 
vention defined  in  the  following  Article. 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  be  un- 
der the  obligation  to  search  for  persons 
alleged  to  have  committed  or  ordering  to  be 
committed,  such  grave  breaches,  and  shall 
bring  such  persons,  regardless  of  their  na- 
tionality, before  its  own  coxirts.  It  may  also, 
if  it  prefers,  and  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  its  own  legislation,  hand  such 
persons  over  for  trial  to  another  High  Con- 
tracting Party  concerned,  provided  such  High 
Contracting  Party  has  made  out  a  prims 
facie  case. 

Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  take 
measiu^s  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  all 
acts  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Convention  other  than  the  grave  breaches 
deflned  In  the  following  Article. 

In  all  circumstances,  the  acctised  persons 
shall  beneflt  by  safeguards  of  proper  trial 
and  defense,  which  shall  not  be  less  favour- 
able than  those  provided  by  Article  106  and 
those  following  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War 
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of  August  12,  1949.  (GWS  art.  49;  OWS  Sea. 
art   60;  OPW,  art.  129;  GC,  art.  146) 

b.  Declaratory  Character  of  Above  Princi- 
ples. The  principles  quoted  In  a.  above,  are 
declaratory  of  the  obligations  of  belligerents 
under  customary  international  law  to  take 
measures  for  the  punishment  of  war  crimes 
committed  by  all  persons.  Including  mem- 
bers of  a  belligerent's  own  armed  forces. 

c.  Grave  Breachaf.  *'Orave  breaches"  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1946  and  other  war 
crimes  which  are  committed  by  enemy 
personnel  or  persons  associated  with  the 
enemy  are  tried  and  piinlshed  by  UzUted 
States  tribunals  as  violations  of  Interna- 
tlcnal  law. 

If  committed  by  persons  subject  to  United 
States  military  law.  these  "grave  breaches" 
ocnstltute  acts  punishable  under  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  MUitary  Justice.  Moreover, 
most  of  the  acts  designated  as  "grave 
bnochee"  are,  if  committed  within  tlM 
United  States,  violations  of  domestic  law 
over  which  tlie  dvU  courts  can  exerclae 
Jurisdiction. 

1 607.  Universality  of  Jurisdiction. 

a.  Vietlma  of  War  Crimea.  The  Jurisdiction 
of  United  States  milltai^  tribunals  In  con- 
necftlon  with  war  crimes  is  not  limited  to 
offenses  committed  against  nationals  of  the 
United  States  but  extends  also  to  all  offenses 
of  this  natiuw  committed  against  natlooials 
of  allies  and  of  cobelllgerents  and  stateless 
persons. 

b.  Peraona  Charged  toith  War  Crimea.  The 
United  States  normally  punishes  war  crimes 
as  such  only  if  they  are  committed  by 
enemy  nationals  or  by  persons  serving  the 
Interests  of  the  enemy  State.  Violations  of 
the  law  of  war  committed  by  persons  sub- 
ject to  the  military  law  on  che  United  States 
wfll  usually  constitute  violations  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  BUlltary  Justice  and,  if 
so,  will  be  prosecuted  under  that  Code. 
Violations  of  the  law  of  war  committed 
within  the  United  States  by  other  persons 
will  usuaUy  constitute  vlolaUojis  of  federal 
or  sute  criminal  law  and  preferably  wUl  be 
prosecuted  under  such  law  (see  pars.  605  and 
606).  Commanding  officers  of  United  States 
troops  must  Insure  that  war  crimes  com- 
mitted by  members  of  their  forces  against 
enemy  personnel  are  promptly  and  adequate- 
ly punished. 

1608.  Penal  Sanctions. 

The  punUhment  Imposed  for  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  war  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offense.  The  death  penalty 
may  be  Impoaed  for  grave  breaches  of  the 
law.  Corporal  punUhment  is  excluded. 
Punishments  shoiUd  be  deterrent,  and  In 
imposing  a  sentence  of  Imprisonment  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
end  of  the  v^ar,  which  does  not  of  Itself  limit 
the  Imprisonment  to  be  Imposed. 

f  608.  Defense  of  Superior  Orders. 

a.  The  fact  that  the  law  of  war  has  been 
violated  pursuant  to  an  order  of  a  superior 
authority,  whether  military  or  clvU,  does  not 
deprive  the  act  in  question  of  Its  character 
of  a  war  crime,  nor  does  It  constitute  a 
defense  in  the  trial  of  the  accused  individ- 
ual, unless  he  did  not  know  and  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  know  that 
the  act  ordered  was  unlawful.  In  all  cases 
where  the  order  Is  held  not  to  constitute  a 
defense  to  an  allegation  of  a  war  crime,  the 
lact  that  the  individual  was  acting  ptirsuant 
to  orders  may  be  considered  In  mitigation 
of  ptmlshment. 

b.  In  considering  the  question  whether  a 
•uperlor  order  constitutes  a  valid  defense, 
the  court  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
lact  that  obedience  to  lawful  mUltary  orders 
u  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  armed 
rorow;  that  the  latter  cannot  be  expected.  In 
conditions  of  war  discipline,  to  weigh  scru- 
pulously the  legal  merits  of  the  orders 
'•celved;  that  cerUln  rules  of  warfare  may 
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be  controversial;  or  that  an  act  otherwise 
amoimtlng  to  a  war  crime  naay  be  done  in 
obedience  to  orders  conceived  as  a  measure 
of  reprisal.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  menabers  of  the  armed 
forces  are  bound  to  obey  only  lawful  orders 
(e.g.  UCMJ,  Art.  92). 

i  610.  Government  Officials. 

The  fact  that  a  person  who  conunltted  an 
act  which  constitutes  a  war  crime  acted  as 
the  head  erf  a  State  or  as  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment official  does  not  relieve  him  from 
responsibility  for  his  act. 

(611.  Acts  Not  Ptmlahed  In  Domestic  Law. 

The  fact  that  domestic  law  does  iu>t  im- 
pose a  penalty  for  an  act  which  constitutes 
a  crime  under  international  law  does  not  re- 
lieve the  person  who  committed  the  act  from 
responsibility  under  international  law. 

These  provisions  make  It  amply  clear  that 
war  crimes  are  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished 
and  that  responsibility  Is  acknowledged  to 
extend  far  beyond  the  level  of  the  individuals 
who  performed  the  physical  acts  that  In- 
flicted harm.  In  fact,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
law  of  war  depends,  above  aU  else,  on  hold- 
ing those  in  command  and  in  policymaking 
positions  responsible  for  the  behavior  of  the 
rank-and-file  soldiers  on  the  fleld  of  battle. 
The  reports  of  neuropsychlatrlsts,  trained  in 
combat  therapy,  have  suggested  that  unre- 
strained behavior  by  troops  is  an  expression 
almost  always  of  tacit  authorization,  at  least, 
on  the  part  of  commanding  officers;  a  form 
of  authorization  that  conveys  to  the  rank- 
and-file  soldier  the  absence  of  any  pro^>ect 
of  punishment  for  the  outrageous  behavior. 
It  would  thus  be  a  deception  to  punish  the 
triggermen  at  Songmy  without  also  looking 
further  up  the  chain  of  conmiand  to  identify 
the  truer  locus  of  responsibility, 
n.  SOME  couuxms  on  thx  sonomt  w^aim^^. 

The  events  took  place  on  March  16,  1068. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  admitted  knowl- 
edge of  these  events  eight  months  before 
their  public  disclosure.  The  disclosure  re- 
sulted from  the  publication  In  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  in  November  1968  of  a  photo- 
graph of  the  massacre  taken  by  Ronald  Hae- 
berle.  The  lapse  of  time,  the  existence  of 
photographs,  the  report  of  the  heUcjpter 
pilot,  the  large  niuaber  of  American  person- 
nel (approximately  80  men  of  Company  C, 
First  Battalion.  20th  Infantry  Division)  in- 
volved In  the  Incident,  creates  a  deep  suspi- 
clon  that  news  of  the  massacre  was  sup- 
pressed at  various  levels  of  command  and 
that  lU  disclosure  was  deUyed  at  the  highest 
levels  of  mUltary  and  civilian  government. 
The  numerous  other  reports  of  atrocities  con- 
nected with  the  war  have  also  not  been  gen- 
eraUy  Investigated  or  punished  with  serious- 
ness. In  fact,  other  evidence  of  atrocities 
has  been  Ignored  or  deliberately  suppressed 
by  military  authorities  at  all  levels  of  the 
U.S.  command  structiue. 

The  massacre  at  Songmy  exhlblte  a  bestl- 
aUty  toward  the  sanctity  of  civilian  lives  that 
exceeds  earUer  atrocities  that  took  place  at 
Udlce  or  Guernica.  At  Udice,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, on  June  10,  1942.  the  male  population 
of  the  town  was  shot,  women  were  taken  off 
to  concentration  camps,  and  the  children 
sent  off  to  schools  and  families.  At  Songmy 
women  and  children  were  not  spared.  At 
Guernica  bombs  were  dropped  on  an  unde- 
fended Spanish  village,  terrorizing  and  kill- 
ing the  Inhabitants,  a  scene  made  universal 
by  Picasso's  mural  commemorating  the  hor- 
rifying events.  Such  military  tactics  are  dally 
employed  by  American  forces  In  Vietnam.  At 
Songmy  civiUans  were  systematically  chosen; 
they  were  the  Intended  victims  of  the  act, 
not  the  uncertain,  random  victims  of  an  air 
attack. 

The  Songmy  massacre  is  the  culmination 
of  the  policies  of  counterlnsurgency  warfare 
In  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  not,  however,  an  iso- 
lated atrocity,  as  many  other  occurrences  in 
South  Vietnam  have  revealed  a  brutal  dls- 
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regard  of  Vietnamese  civlllanfi  and  have  dis- 
closed little  or  no  effort  by  military  com- 
manders to  punish  and  prevent  this  behavior. 
In  addition,  the  Songmy  massacre  U  con- 
sistent with  the  overaU  effort  of  "denying" 
the  National  liberation  Front  its  base  of 
support  among  the  civilian  population  of 
Vietnam,  whether  by  the  assassination  of 
civilians  alleged  to  be  NLF  cadres  (from  De- 
cember 1967  to  December  1968,  18393  such 
clvlUans  were  klUed  In  the  Phoenix  Opera- 
tion) ,  by  fire-bomb  zone  attacks  against  vil- 
lages In  NLF-held  territory,  defoUaUon  and 
crop  destruction,  and  by  search-and-destroy 
missions  that  involved  the  destruction  of 
the  homes  and  vlUages  of  many  thousands  of 
Vletnan^ese  clvlUans.  It  Is  estimated  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
chaired  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  that 
over  300,000  South  Vietnamese  civilians  have 
been  killed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
mainly  by  V£.  air  strikes  and  artlUery.  Such 
a  figure  represents  a  number  su  times  as 
great  as  American  war  dead,  and  suggesu  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  weapor^  against  the 
very  people  that  the  U.8.  government  con- 
tends it  Is  fighting  the  war  to  protect. 

The  massacre  at  Songmy  stands  out  as  a 
landmark  atrocity  in  the  history  of  warfare, 
and  Its  occurrence  represents  a  moral  chal- 
lenge to  the  entire  American  society.  This 
challenge  was  summarised  by  Mrs.  Anthony 
Meadlow.  the  mother  of  David  Paul  Mead- 
low,  one  of  the  soldiers  at  Songmy,  in  a 
simple  sentence:  "I  sent  them  a  good  boy, 
and  they  made  him  a  murderer"  (New  York 
Time*.  November  30.  1969).  Another  char- 
acteristic statement  about  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  war  was  attributed  to  an  army 
staff  sergeant:  "We  are  at  war  with  the  ten- 
year-old  children.  It  may  not  be  humani- 
tarian, but  that's  what  it's  Uke"  (New  York 
Timea.  December  l,  1969) . 

m.  rsaaoNAL  assroirsiBiuTT  nf  uoht 
orsoNcncT 

The  massacre  at  Songmy  raises  two  broad 
sets  of  Issues  about  personal  responsibility 
for  the  commission  of  war  crimes: 

The  legal  scope  of  personal  responsibility 
for  a  specific  act  or  pattern  of  belligerent 
conduct; 

■de  extralegal  scope  of  personal  respon- 
sibility of  citizens  In  relation  to  war  crimes 
and  to  varying  degrees  of  participation  in 
an  Illegal  war. 

(f )  TTic  Wor  Criminal:  Scope  of  Reaponai- 
bility.  We  have  already  suggested  that  evi- 
dence exists  that  many  official  battlefield 
policies  relied  upon  by  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  amount  to  war  crimes.  These  official 
policies  should  be  Investigated  In  light  of  the 
legal  obligations  to  the  United  States  and  If 
found  to  be  "illegal."  then  these  policies 
should  be  ceased  forthwith  and  those  respon- 
sible for  the  policy  and  Its  execution  should 
be  prosecuted  as  war  criminals  by  appro- 
priate tribunals.  Tttese  remarks  definitely  ap- 
ply to  the  following  war  policies,  and  very 
likely  to  others:  (1)  the  Phoenix  Program. 
(2)  aerial  and  naval  bombardment  of  unde- 
fended villages,  (3)  destruction  of  crops  and 
forests,  (4)  "aearch-and-destroy"  missions, 
(6)  "harassment  and  interdiction"  fire,  (6) 
forcible  removal  of  civilian  population,  (7) 
reliance  on  a  variety  of  weapons  prohibited 
by  treaty.  In  addition,  allegations  of  all  war 
atrocities  should  be  Investigated  and  report- 
ed upon.  These  atrocities — committed  in  de- 
fiance of  declared  official  policy — should  be 
punished.  Responsibility  should  be  imposed 
upon  those  who  inflicted  the  harm,  upon 
those  who  gave  direct  orders,  and  upon  those 
who  were  in  a  position  of  command  entrust- 
ed with  overall  battlefield  decorum  and  with 
the  prompt  detection  and  punishment  of 
war  crimes  committed  within  the  scop^  of 
their  authority. 

FlnaUy,  political  leaders  who  authorized  il- 
legal battlefleld  practices  and  policies,  or  who 
had  knowledge  of  these  practices  and  pol- 
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Icles  and  failed  to  act  are  similarly  responsi- 
ble for  the  commission  of  war  crimes.  The 
following  paragraph  from  the  Majority  Judg- 
ment of  the  Tokyo  War  Crimes  Tribunal  Is 
relevant : 

A  member  of  a  Cabinet  which  collectively, 
as  one  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Is  responsible  for  the  care  of  prisoners 
Is  not  absolved  from  responsibility  If,  having 
knowledge  of  the  commission  of  the  crimes 
in  the  sense  already  discussed,  and  omitting 
or  falling  to  secure  the  taking  of  measures 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  such  crimes 
in  the  future,  he  elects  to  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  This  la  the  position 
even  though  the  Department  of  which  he  hu 
the  charge  Is  not  directly  concerned  with  the 
care  of  prisoners.  A  cabinet  member  may 
resign.  If  he  has  knowledge  of  Ul-treatment 
of  prisoners,  is  powerless  to  prevent  future 
Ul-treatment,  but  elects  to  remain  In  the 
Cabinet  thereby  continuing  to  participate  In 
Its  collective  responsibility  for  protection  of 
prisoners  he  willingly  assumes  responsibility 
for  any  Ill-treatment  In  the  future. 

Army  or  Navy  commanders  can,  by  order, 
secure  proper  treatment  and  prevent  Ill- 
treatment  of  prisoners.  So  can  Ministers  of 
War  and  of  the  Navy.  If  crimes  are  committed 
against  prisoners  under  their  control,  of  the 
likely  occurrence  of  which  they  had,  or 
should  have  had  knowledge  in  advance,  they 
are  responsible  for  those  crimes.  If,  for  ex- 
ample. It  be  shown  that  within  the  units  un- 
der his  command  conventional  war  crimes 
have  been  committed  of  which  he  knew  or 
should  have  known,  a  commander  who  takes 
no  adequate  steps  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  such  Crimea  In  the  future  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  such  future  crimes. 

The  United  States  government  was  directly 
associated  with  the  development  of  a  broad 
conception  of  criminal  responsibility  for  the 
leadership  of  a  state  during  war.  A  leader 
must  take  affirmative  acts  to  prevent  war 
crimes  or  dissociate  himself  from  the  gov- 
ernment. If  he  ftUls  to  do  one  or  the  other, 
then  by  the  very  act  of  remaining  In  a  gov- 
ernment of  a  state  guilty  of  war  crimes,  he 
becomes  a  war  criminal. 

Finally,  as  both  the  Nuremberg  and  the 
Tokyo  Judgments  emphasize,  a  government 
official  is  a  war  criminal  If  he  has  participated 
in  the  Initiation  or  execution  of  an  Illegal 
war  of  aggression.  There  are  considerable 
grounds  for  r^ardlng  the  United  States  In- 
volvement In  the  Vietnam  War — wholly 
apart  from  the  conduct  of  the  war — as  In- 
volving the  violation  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  other  treaty  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  If  U.S.  participation  In  the 
war  u  found  Illegal,  then  the  policymakers 
responsible  for  the  war  diirlng  its  various 
stages,  would  be  subject  to  prosecution  as 
alleged  war  criminals. 

(a)  ReaponHbility  tu  a  Citizen.  The  idea 
of  prosecuting  war  criminals  involves  using 
International  law  as  a  sword  against  violators 
in  the  military  and  civilian  hierarchy  of 
government.  But  the  Nuremberg  Principles 
imply  a  broader  human  responsibility  to  op- 
pose an  Illegal  war  and  Illegal  methods  of 
warfare.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
the  ordinary  citizen,  whether  within  or  out- 
side the  armed  forces,  is  potentially  guilty 
of  a  war  crime  merely  as  a  consequence  at 
such  a  status.  But  there  are  grounds  to  main- 
tain that  any  one  who  believes  or  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a  war  is  being  waged  In  viola- 
tion of  p'trnmo.i  canons  of  law  and  morality 
has  an  obligation  of  conscience  to  resist 
participation  in  and  support  oif  that  war  ef- 
fort by  every  means  at  his  disposal.  In  this 
respect,  the  Nuremberg  Principles  provide 
guidelines  for  citizens'  coasclence  and  a 
shield  that  can  and  should  be  used  In  the 
domestic  legal  system  to  interpose  obliga- 
tions under  IntematloiuU  law  between  the 
government  and  the  society.  Such  a  doctrine 
of  interposition  has  been  asserted  in  a  large 
number  of  selective  service  cases  by  individ- 
uals refusing  to  enter  the  armed  forces.  This 
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assertion  has  already  enjoyed  a  limited  suc- 
cess In  the  Federal  District  Court's  decision 
of  Judge  Wyzanskl  In  the  case  of  U.S.  v.  Sit- 
sion  (D.  Mass.  1009),  the  appeal  from  whlcb 
is  now  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coinrt. 

The  Issue  of  personal  conscience  Is  raised 
for  everyone  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  raised 
more  directly  for  anyone  called  upon  to  serve 
In  the  armed  forces.  It  is  raised  in  a  special 
way  for  parents  of  minor  children  who  are 
conscripted  into  the  armed  forces.  It  is  raised 
for  all  taxpayers  whose  payments  are  used 
to  support  the  cost  of  the  war  effort.  It  Is 
raised  for  all  citizens  who  in  various  ways 
endorse  the  war  policies  of  the  government. 
The  circle  of  responsibility  is  drawn  aroimd 
all  who  have  or  should  have  knowledge  of 
the  Illegal  and  Inunoral  character  of  the 
war.  The  Bongmy  massiacre  puts  every  Ameri- 
can on  notice  as  to  the  character  of  the  war. 
The  Imperatives  of  personal  responsibility 
call  upon  each  of  us  to  search  for  effective 
means  to  bring  the  war  to  an  inmiedlate  end. 

And  the  circle  of  responsibility  does  not 
end  at  the  border.  Foreign  governments  and 
their  populations  are  pledged  by  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  to  oppose  aggression 
and  to  take  steps  to  punish  the  commission 
of  war  crimes.  The  cause  of  peace  Is  Indivis- 
ible, and  all  those  governments  and  people 
concerned  with  Charter  obligations  have  a 
legal  and  moral  duty  to  oppose  the  continua- 
tion of  the  American  Involment  In  Vietnam 
and  to  support  the  effort  to  Identify,  prohibit 
and  punish  the  commls^on  of  war  crimes. 
The  conscience  of  the  entire  world  com- 
munity is  Implicated  by  Inaction,  as  well  as 
by  more  explicit  forms  of  support  for  U.S. 
policy. 

rV.     miAL   QTTXSTXONS 

Some  may  say  that  war  crimes  have  been 
committed  by  both  sides  m  Vietnam  and, 
therefore,  piroaecutlon  should  be  even- 
handed,  and  that  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovemment  of 
South  Vietnam  should  be  called  upon  to 
prosecute  their  officials  guilty  of  war  crimes. 
Such  a  contention  needs  to  be  understood, 
however,  in  the  overall  context  of  U\e  war, 
especkmy  In  relation  to  the  identification  of 
which  side  is  the  victim  of  aggression  and 
which  side  Is  the  aggressor.  More  narrowly, 
the  allegation  of  war  crimes  by  the  other 
side  does  not  operate  as  a  legal  defense 
against  a  war  crimes  Indictment.  This  ques- 
tion was  clearly  litigated  and  decided  at 
Nuremberg. 

Others  have  argued  that  there  can  be  no 
war  crimes  in  Vietnam  because  war  has 
never  been  "declared"  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment. 

The  failure  to  declare  war  under  these 
circumstances  raises  a  substantial  constitu- 
tional question,  but  it  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  United  States 
under  International  law.  A  declaration  of 
war  is  a  matter  of  internal  law,  but  the  ex- 
istence of  combat  circtmistances  is  a  con- 
dition of  war  that  brings  into  play  the  fvill 
range  of  obligations  under  international  law 
governing  the  conduct  of  war. 

v.   CONCLUSION 

This  metnorandum  is  a  very  tentative 
statement  of  some  implications  of  the 
Songmy  disclosures.  These  disclosures  sug- 
gest wider  responsibilities  in  relation  to 
Songmy,  in  relation  to  other  war  practices 
in  Vietnam,  and  in  relation  to  the  war  Itself. 
These  responslblUtlee  include  the  clarifica- 
tion and  identification  of  what  sorts  of  be- 
havior make  one  subject  to  prosecution  as 
a  potential  war  criminal.  These  resix>nslbll- 
Itles  also  range  beyond  the  idea  of  criminal 
liability  to  encompass  all  Americans  and, 
indeed,  all  peoples  and  governments  in  the 
world.  We  call  upon  people  everywhere  to 
investigate  the  actions  of  the  United  States 
in  Vietnam  and  to  relate  their  conscience 
to  these  actions.  Such  is  the  full  call  to 
responsible  action  in  the  wake  ot  the 
Songmy  disclosures. 
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VA  SHOWS  CONCERN  FOR  YOUTH 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  very 
capable  leadership  of  Don  Johnson,  is 
again  pioneering  in  Federal  efforts  to 
serve  the  Government  more  effectively. 
This  time  he  has  seen  a  need  to  more 
actively  involve  young  people  in  the 
operation  of  our  Oovemment.  Mr.  John- 
son has  established  a  Committee  on 
Youth  Recruitment  and  Career  Develop- 
ment to  oversee  the  program  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  following 
newsletter  further  describes  their  activi- 
ties: 

Administrator  Establishes  Todth 
Committee 

On  November  24,  1970,  the  Administrator 
established  a  committee  on  Toutb  Recruit- 
ment and  Career  Development.  Mr.  Johnson 
stated  "My  deep  concern  regarding  the  prob- 
lem of  recruiting,  employing  and  retaining 
young  people  for  service  with  the  VA  has 
prompted  me  to  create  an  advisory  commit- 
tee on  youth  employment.  This  committee 
will  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  aid  the 
VA  in  the  recruitment  of  top  quality  young 
personnel." 

Mr.  Johnson  then  established  an  opera- 
tional group  to  begin  full-time  deliberations 
Into  the  affairs  of  youth  in  the  VA.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  operational  group  are  Bruce  Orr. 
Oene  Sober,  Roger  Bauer  and  Marvin  Poln- 
dexter.  Also  appointed  to  the  Committee  in 
an  8[dvlsory  role  are  Nelda  Brown.  Connie 
English,  Julia  Hysom  and  Scott  Mason.  The 
Advisory  group  will  devote  their  efforts  to 
this  work  as  time  allows.  Field  station  rep- 
resentation has  been  secured  thrpugh  the 
selection  of  youth  advisors  nationwide. 

In  this  paper  and  In  those  which  follow, 
the  direction  and  areas  of  committee  inter- 
est will  be  listed.  Present  activities  concern 
the  elements  of  attracting,  recruiting,  retain- 
ing and  developing  young  people  to  assume 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  VA. 

mxo  stations  chaixencb  vaco 

Responding  to  an  all  station  telegram  on 
youth  recruitment  and  career  development, 
field  sUtlons  challenged  VACO  to  present  a 
meaningful  display  of  sincerity  relative  to 
the  current  youth  programs.  One  station  felt 
the  effort  expended  by  the  field  stations 
would  be  "fruitless  rhetoric"  and  v(^ced  a 
challenge  to  CO  to  display  more  meaningful 
signs  of  sincerity  thru  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  of  this  committee. 
They  said,  "We  want  to  believe". 

Over  228  field  station  reports  were  received 
by  the  Administrator's  Committee  on  Youth 
and  many  voiced  common  concerns.  Because 
of  the  volume  of  reports,  individual  responses 
have  not  yet  been  prepared.  All  have  been 
reviewed,  however,  and  initially  collated. 
Many  stressed  the  Idea  that  more  modern 
management  and  supervisory  techniques 
should  be  used,  and  that  our  image  of  our- 
selves and  the  image  that  others  have  of 
us  should  be  Improved.  Numerous  solutions 
were  offered  in  the  area  of  Internal  reorgani- 
zation and  public  relations  programs.  Greater 
emphasis  on  advertising  the  more  socially 
relevant  work  of  the  VA  was  suggested. 

Involvement,  or  rather  the  lack  of  it.  was 
one  of  the  strongest  concerns.  Young  people 
want  to  know  what  Is  going  on.  They  want 
to  paitlclpate  in  the  planning  of  their  own 
Jobs  and  careers.  Inability  to  move  "the  sys- 
tem" was  discussed  and  certain  working  con- 
ditions were  questioned.  Reforms  in  recruit- 
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lug  and  career  development  programs  were 
offered  as  well  as  suggestions  on  improving 
supervisory  selection  techniques,  providing 
greater  fiexlbility  in  work  schedules,  and 
maintaining  closer  relations  with  area  col- 
leges. 

The  youth  groups  formed  at  the  field  sta- 
tions in  response  to  Central  Office  telegram 
displayed  an  eagerness  to  continue  meeting 
In  an  effort  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
total  program.  Because  of  the  diversity  of 
concerns — such  as  image,  recruitment,  train- 
ing. Job  assignments,  career  development, 
etc. — It  appears  advantageous  to  divide  the 
work  into  many  small  areas.  Then  each  field 
station  can  be  assigned  a  segment  to  investi- 
gate In  detail  and  offer  a  complete  report 
thereon.  Each  station  need  not  explore  all 
areas.  Just  their  own  assignment.  Yet  they 
know  that  all  of  the  segments  are  being 
studied  and  each  station  will  benefit  from 
the  entire  program,  of  which  they  played  a 
part. 

Coordination  of  this  project  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Administrator's  Youth  Commit- 
tee in  Central  Office.  Assignments  will  be 
delegated  In  part  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
cerns displayed  in  the  initial  report  sub- 
mitted by  each  field  station. 

PBoriLK    or    today's    toung    employee    and 

WHAT  this  means  TO   THE  SUPERVISOa 

This  article  is  intended  to  provide  Insight 
into  the  character  of  the  young  employee, 
and  provide  a  key  to  supervisors  by  which 
they  may  guide  their  management  styles  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  this  employee. 
Much  of  the  authority  of  this  paper  is  based 
upon  a  study  conducted  by  Charles  A. 
Stenger,  PhJ},  Chairman  of  the  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  Committee.  Dr.  Stenger's  paper. 
"Profile  of  Today's  Veteran"  is  paraphrased 
and  quoted  extensively  herein.  Also  Included 
are  findings  of  an  agency-wide  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Administrator's  Committee  on 
Youth. 

Today's  young  employee  does  not  respond 
to  authority  in  the  manner  common  to  earlier 
generations.  He  is  less  willing  to  accept  au- 
thority complacently  and  will  generally  ques- 
tion It  and  often  challenge  it.  Many  of  the 
young  currently  employed  by  the  VA  resent 
the  manner  by  which  they  are  supervised. 
Yoimg  employees  feel  strongly  they  have  a 
right  to  know  about  that  which  affects  them 
individually  and  to  have  a  voice  in  such 
affairs.  This  is  the  result  of  a  basic  sense  of 
Identity  as  an  individual  as  opposed  to  sim- 
ple opposition  to  authority.  Dr.  Stenger's 
paper  has  pointed  out  that  "It  Is  important 
that  the  distinction  be  clearly  understood 
between  the  deep  urge  to  be  treated  as  an 
individual,  which  typifies  most  young  (peo- 
ple) ,  and  the  destructive  disregard  by  a  small 
segment  of  society  for  all  but  their  own 
wishes  and  aspirations.  The  former  Is  per- 
ceived as  a  right  of  all  and  appears  to  be  a 
healthy  response  .  .  .  The  latter  is  a  gross 
rejection  of  social  values  essential  for  the 
survival  of  a  society." 

The  implication  Is  clear  to  supervisory  per- 
sonnel that  established  routines  should  be 
reexamined.  Trivia  and  nonessential  admin- 
istrative tasks  should  be  eliminated  and  nec- 
Msary  but  antagonizing  procedures  should 
be  minimized  and  deemphaslzed.  The  young 
employee  will  cooperate  willingly  and  re- 
sponsibly where  he  understands  the  purpose 
of  what  he  is  doing. 

Young  employees  share  the  concern  of 
other  contemporary  youths  that  authority 
Of  any  form  will  not  be  responsive  to  their 
intense  need  to  be  treated  as  individuals,  as 
stated,  and  they  anticipate  that  they  will  be 
pressed  to  conform  regardless  of  personal  de- 
sires or  feelings.  "There  is  a  bvUlt-ln  readi- 
ness to  react  by  direct  confrontation  by 
pt^slcal  withdrawal  or  by  reduced  psycho- 
logical involvement.  The  latter  response  Is 
Often  referred  to  as  being  "turned  off."  It 
exists  in  varying  degrees  in  young  veterans 
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and  young  people.  In  its  meet  extreme  form 
it  meane  alienation  from  the  values  of  one's 
society,  functional  isolation,  and  a  sense  of 
meaninglessness  in  life  and  one's  role  in  it. 
More  simply,  it  is  manifested  in  degrees  of 
bitterness,  distrust,  and  suspicion  of  those  In 
positions  of  authority  and  responsibility." 

A  study  conducted  by  Roper  Research  As- 
sociates, Inc.  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.J.) 
dated  May  1969.  indicated  that  coUege  freeh- 
men  and  seniors  will  choose  careers  other 
than  government  by  wide  preference  margin. 
The  survey  showed  that  the  students  opinion 
of  what  constitutes  an  attractive  career  is 
the  one  In  which  they  may  make  their  own 
decisions.  The  opportunity  to  make  decisions 
was  considered  more  Important  than  those 
career  situations  which  would  lead  to  ad- 
vancement, increaeed  financial  rewards  and 
even  contributions  to  society.  Students  were 
least  attracted  to  positions  where  they  would 
be  a  "cog  in  a  machine".  Mentally  stimulat- 
ing work  was  desired  by  both  college  stu- 
dents and  coUege  alumni.  Oovemment  work 
was  not  considered  as  attractive  as  other  pri- 
vate sectors  of  employment  such  as  busi- 
ness, education  and  the  professions.  In  fact, 
the  alumni,  as  compared  to  students,  were 
generally  the  most  skeptical  of  opportunltioe 
in  government.  "PUylng  the  angles"  and 
"not  sticking  your  neck  out"  were  considered 
by  alumni  to  be  the  two  most  prominent 
qualities  felt  to  be  necessary  for  success  in 
a  government  career. 

The  attitudes  of  the  young  employees  pres- 
ent a  challenge  to  the  supervisor  for  he  must 
utilize  techniques  whereby  he  may  effectively 
communicate  and  work  with  the  young  em- 
ployee. In  bridging  the  generation  gap  it  Is 
not,  as  Dr.  Stenger  has  pointed  out.  necessary 
to  adopt  the  values  of  the  young,  but  it  Is 
necessary  to  respect  the  right  of  the  young 
to  have  them.  Success  in  bridging  the  gap  re- 
sults in  positive  productive  functioning  of 
the  young  employee;  failure  means  unsatis- 
factory work  and  resentment. 

At  the  present  time,  I  am  trying  to 
visit  all  of  the  college  campuses  and 
high  schools  in  my  district.  I  have  been 
very  impressed  with  the  intelligence, 
dedication,  and  sincerity  of  the  young 
men  and  women  whom  I  have  met  dur- 
ing my  visits.  It  has  certainly  renewed 
my  longstanding  faith  in  the  youth  of 
our  Nation.  Don  Johnson's  commitment 
to  the  youth  employed  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  indicates  that  he, 
too,  shares  this  faith  in  our  young  peo- 
ple. I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  the 
Veterans'  Administration  take  the  ini- 
tiative in  following  President  Nixon's 
directive  in  this  respect.  As  the  Presi- 
dent stated  it: 

I  have  called  for  an  alliance  between  the 
generations.  I  have  asked  the  Nation's  youth 
to  respond  affirmatively  to  the  challenge, 
and  pledge  that  we  will  do  our  best  to  keep 
faith  with  their  hopes. 


WELFARE:  AMERICA'S  NC.  1 
PROBLEM 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  newsstorles 
indicate  that  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  California,  Ronald  Reagan,  has  pro- 
posed a  number  of  major  reforms  In  that 
State's  welfare  budget. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  rising  wel- 
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fare  cost  problem,  as  are  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. So  that  all  of  the  readers  of  the 
CoNGRzssioMAL  RECORD  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  share  some  of  Governor 
Reagan's  ideas  on  this  most  important 
subject,  I  include  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  an  interview  with  the  Governor  which 
appeared  in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  on 
March  1, 1971 : 

Wkltake  :  Amkuca'b  No.  1  Pboblem 

Q.  Governor,  what  do  you  regard  now  as 
the  most  important  domestic  problem  in  the 
country? 

A.  I  suppose  I  should  say  infiatlon.  yet  I 
believe  we  are  embarked  on  a  program  to  do 
something  about  that. 

So.  let  me  switch  to  another  one — one  that 
I  really  feel  we  are  not  realistically  dealing 
with  and  one  that  can  literally  bankrupt 
every  level  of  government  in  this  country. 
I'm  talking  about  welfare. 

The  welfare  program  In  this  country  ia 
adrift  without  rudder  or  compass.  It  basical- 
ly has  no  goal.  To  simply  say  we're  going  to 
keep  on  feeding  and  providing  a  livelihood 
for  an  ever-increasing  number  of  people  is 
not  a  goal. 

My  own  idea  of  a  goal  for  welfare — and  I 
know  this  is  contrary  to  the  whole  philoso- 
phy and  Ideology  of  the  so-called  professional 
welfare  worker — would  be  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  Well,  first  of  all.  you  separate  the  real 
pensioners — the  permanently  dependent,  the 
aged,  the  disabled,  the  blind — separate  them 
from  the  bureaucracy  of  the  social  services, 
make  them  pensioners,  automate  their  i>ay- 
ments.  Certainly  make  their  payments 
enough  to  provide  a  living  with  a  certain 
amount  of  dignity — a  living  that  affords 
some  of  the  luxuries  that  make  life  worth- 
whUe. 

This  could  be  done  Just  with  the  savings  In 
the  administrative  overhead  right  now. 

You  know,  we  have  caseworkers  who  drop 
in  regularly  on  old  people  Just  to  see  If 
they're  stUl  growing  old.  This  is  an  evident 
fact  of  life  that  doesnt  require  checking. 
Through  Social  Security,  which  has  a  very 
low  overhead,  for  example,  these  people  could 
receive  fair  Incomes  as  Social  Security  re- 
cipients do.  and  that  would  be  that.  There 
is  no  need  to  look  In  on  them. 

Now.  you  turn  to  the  rest  of  welfare — 
those  ablebodled  people  who.  for  one  reason 
or  another,  are  not  now  subsisting  without 
aid. 

The  entire  t^jproach  to  that  body  of  people 
should  be:  Our  Job  Is  to  remove  them  from 
welfare,  and  to  make  them  Independent  and 
self-sufficient  as  quickly  as  possible.  That's 
our  goal.  and.  therefore,  we  should  measure 
our  success  each  year  In  how  much  we've 
reduced  the  number  of  those  remaining  on 
public  welfare. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  big  Increase 
in  the  numbers  on  welfare  rolls? 

A.  We're  still  thinking  of  welfare  and  those 
who  are  dependent  as  we  thought  of  them 
in  the  '30s.  But  the  fact  is  we  have  a  totally 
different  problem  today. 

In  the  "SOs,  in  the  depression  era.  you  had 
men  and  women  with  Job  sklUs  who  were  des- 
perate for  work,  and  you  didn't  have  the 
Jobs  for  them.  So  welfare.  In  everyone's 
mind,  was  a  temporary  situation,  simply 
bridging  an  economic  problem  until  these 
people  could  be  employed. 

And  this  is  why,  up  untU  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n,  WPA  [Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration) grew  more  in  size  than  direct  re- 
lief grew.  It  waa  the  big  thing,  because  It 
was  directed  at  people  with  skills  who  wanted 
to  work. 

I  know  all  the  Jokes  about  leaf  raking  and 
boondoggling  in  WPA.  There  was  some  of 
this.  One  weakness  of  that  program  was  that 
It  depended  on  local  entities'  finding  projects 
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In  order- to  get  the  federal  money.  And  some- 
times tboM  projects  w«ren't  really  up  to 
standard. 

But  over  all,  if  you  look  back,  we're  now  en- 
Joying  a  lot  of  benefits  that  came  out  of  the 
WPA  program. 

In  other  words,  for  the  money  spent,  so- 
ciety got  quite  a  return. 

Look  at  the  beautiful  waterfront  in  Chi- 
cago. Look  at  the  bridges  that  were  built,  the 
farm-to-market  roads  that  were  constructed 
by  a  branch  of  the  CCC  [ClvUlan  Conserva- 
tion Corps].  Look  at  the  men  today  who 
were  salvaged — men  who  will  tell  you  that 
they  were  on  the  way  to  becoming  bums  until 
the  CCC  straightened  them  out. 

Q.  Do  you  fbel  that  today's  situation  Is 
different? 

A.  World  War  II  was  the  only  thing  that 
endsd  unemployment  in  this  country  and 
ended  WPA.  When  World  War  n  ended,  there 
began  to  be  a  new  kind  of  welfare.  These 
weren't  the  skilled  workers  with  no  Job.  These 
were  the  rural  poor  who  bad  been  drawn  to 
the  cities  by  wartime  work  and  who  dldnt 
have  a  skill  to  take  Into  the  marketplace. 

Most  of  these  are  people  who  either 
through  lack  of  basic  education  or  lack  of 
any  kind  of  motivation,  lack  of  any  Job  skill, 
or  maybe  Just  because  they  doct  want  to 
work — these  are  the  welfare  recipients. 
Every  one  of  them  Is  an  Individual  problem. 
And  someplace  along  the  line.  Instead  of 
welfare  caseworkers'  simply  seeing  how  much 
more  money  they  can  get  for  them  from  gov- 
ernment to  make  them  that  much  more  com- 
fortable in  their  dependence  on  the  rest  of 
us.  the  welfare  worker's  task  really  should  be: 
What  Is  this  Individual's  reason  for  not  being 
able  to  work?  What  can  I  do  and  what  can 
we  do  to  put  him  out  there,  able  now  to  get 
out  and  have  a  Job?  It's  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  wrtfare  person. 

And  the  worst  part  of  it  is,  some  of  these 
people  are  the  second  and  third  generations 
of  their  families  who  have  been  raised  on 
public  subsistence  In  an  unbroken  cycle. 
They  don't  even  have  an  idea  that  there  Is 
any  other  way  of  life. 

TRX  PSOGRAM  THAT  COSTS  THX  MOfiT 

Q.  Isn't  the  program  that  Is  causing  the 
great  Increase  in  the  case  load  and  welfare 
costs  the  one  called  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children? 

A.  That's  right.  And  this  U  one  no  other 
country  in  the  world  has. 

Q.  What  is  happening  In  your  State  In  this 
category? 

A.  Well,  let  me  give  you  Just  two  or  three 
of  the  things  that  are  making  this  the  worst 
program  in  the  world; 

1.  In  California  alone,  we  eatlmate  that 
there  are  360,000  fathers  of  famllleB  of  this 
kind  who  simply  run  out  on  them.  We're 
trying  to  And  a  way  with  the  counties  to 
make  these  fathers  accept  their  responsibil- 
ity as  you  would  anyone  else  who  deserted  a 
familly  and  neglected  his  children.  These 
men — who  knows  where  they  are? 

We  have  some  regulations  In  the  MARS 
program — man  assuming  role  of  spouse.  Is  a 
male  wage  earner  responsible  for  the  family 
with  which  he's  living?  Under  current  fed- 
eral regulations,  the  answer  is:  "No,  he  isnt. 
Be  can  live  there,  and  the  woman  still  gets 
the  grant."  He  doeent  have  to  contribute 
anything,  even  though  be  may  be  either  the 
husband  or  the  common-law  husband  of  this 
woman. 

a.  Back  in  WPA  days,  there  were  women  who 
could  work  and  had  Job  skills,  and  many  had 
small  children.  What  do  you  do  about  their 
children  while  they're  working? 

You  found  with  these  women  who  were 
given  Jobe  In  WPA  there  were  other  women 
who  dldnt  have  Job  skills — so  they  were 
given  Jobs  taking  care  of  the  children  of 
other  women. 

There's  no  raaaco  In  the  world  why  this 
couldn't  be  done  again.  You  oould  set  up 
chUd-care  ceatera,  but,  again,  what  has  bap- 
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pened?  The  regulations  call  for  people  with 
master's  degrees  and  professionals  as  the 
only  ones  who  can  take  care  of  these  wel- 
fare children.  This  is  rldlculovis. 

You  can  have  a  supervisor,  someone  In 
charge  of  a  child-care  center.  Then  you  can 
use  some  of  these  welfare  women  In  schools, 
as  teacher's  aides.  They  don't  need  a  formal 
education  to  serve  as  wardens  on  the  play- 
ground. There  are  any  number  of  things  that 
these  women  could  be  doing  that  would  be 
helpful. 

Q.  Do  the  present  programs  provide  any 
incentive  to  work? 

A.  We're  caught  up  with  a  legal  kind  of 
cheating  on  this.  It  Isnt  cheating  In  the 
technical  sense,  because  It's  all  legal  and 
aboveboard  under  the  existing  federal  regu- 
lations. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  women  to  get 
Jobe,  provisions  were  made  on  the  theory  that 
if  a  woman  has  to  trade  dollar  for  dollar — 
If  she  gets  a  dollar  for  doing  nothing — 
what  Incentive  is  there  for  h«  to  work  for 
the  same  dollar  and  lose  the  welfare  dollar? 
So  the  whole  Idea  was:  Well,  let  her  work 
and  be  able  to  keep  some  of  the  welfare 
grant.  But  Washington  never  put  on  a  cell- 
ing. There  is  no  celling  on  the  earnings  that 
a  person  can  get  from  working  and  still 
technically  remain  eligible  for  at  least  a 
part  of  the  welfare  grant. 

Here  is  a  specific  example:  A  woman  In 
California  is  earning  ^582  a  month.  Her  wel- 
fare grant  for  herself  and  her  fotur  children 
was  t339.  Now,  in  computing  how  much  of 
the  $&82  is  Income — legitimate  Income  that 
determines  how  much  of  her  $339  welfare  she 
gets  to  keep — the  welfare  agency  takes  off  the 
first  »30.  That's  incentive.  Then  they  take  off 
a  third  of  the  balance.  This  is  what  keeps  it 
open-ended.  It  U  a  third  of  the  gross. 

Then  they  take  off  all  withholding  for 
taxes;  all  union  dues,  if  any;  any  retirement 
programs  for  which  money  is  subtracted  from 
her  paycheck.  None  of  this  has  to  be  counted. 

They  make  a  child-care  allowance,  they 
make  a  clothing  allowance,  they  make  a 
transportation  allowance — which  Is  Inter- 
preted to  Include  payments  on  a  new  auto- 
mobile. 

Finally,  when  they  get  down  to  the  end. 
Just  to  make  sure  they  havent  missed  any- 
thing, there  is  another  $25  that  is  taken  off — 
kind  of  a  miscellaneous  incentive. 

Now  this  $582 -a- month  welfare  woman — 
they  reduce  her  income  to  $42  so  that  they 
consider  she's  really  only  earning  $43 — and, 
on  a  sliding  scale,  they  pay  her  $310  In  pub- 
lic assistance. 

Q.  How  many  children  does  she  have? 

A.  Fotir.  Now,  here  Is  a  woman  who  has  a 
groas  Income  of  $892,  counting  both  her  earn- 
ings and  her  welfare  grant.  But  there  Is  an- 
other woman  across  the  street  with  four  chil- 
dren, and  she's  only  getting  $339 — all  from 
welfare.  This  second  woman  doesn't  have  a 
Job  skill  and  can't  get  a  Job. 

Here  Is  where  we  think  a  correction  should 
be  made,  but  we've  got  a  coxirt  order  pre- 
venting it  right  now,  brought  by  an  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  neighborhood  legal 
assistance  program  against  us  In  behalf  of 
the  Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

We  wanted  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
grant  to  the  woman  with  earnings,  and  take 
that  money  and  Increase  the  grant  to  the 
poor  woman  who  Is  trying  to  raise  her  kids 
and  doesn't  really  have  enough  to  send  them 
to  school  properly  clothed  and  fed. 

Q.  Is  this  by  law  or  regulation? 

A.  Well,  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welf^e 
Department  will  teU  you  that  It's  all  law — 
that  their  regulations  reflect  the  Intent  of 
Congress.  We  don't  believe  It. 

I  talked  to  a  Senator  the  other  day  who 
told  me  that  the  men  In  Congress  had  no 
Idea  that  this  Is  the  way  things  are  being 
applied  at  the  local  level. 

For  example,  the  regulatlona  are  Inter- 
pr«ted  to  mean  that  no  caseworker  can  chal- 
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lenge  or  question  a  welfare  applicant's  state- 
ments. You  have  to  take  his  word  for  it  that 
he's  telling  you  the  truth. 

The  other  day  a  woman  died  In  Sacra- 
mento— she  had  been  on  welfare  for  15 
years — and  we  discovered  after  she  died  that 
she  had  $88,000,  owned  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
property  and  had  a  military  pension  from  her 
deceased  husband. 

We  have  thousands  of  aliens  in  California 
who  have  entered  this  country  illegally,  and 
we're  not  even  allowed  to  ask  about  their 
legal  status  for  welfare. 

Q.  You  mean  the  State  cannot  even  Inves- 
tigate their  claims? 

A.  Not  under  the  Interpretation  of  the 
regulations.  It  Is  considered  that  to  question 
the  people  on  welfare  "demeans  and  humil- 
iates" them.  How  many  times  have  you  been 
demeaned  and  biunlllated  along  about  In- 
come tax  time? 

Now,  there  are  some  other  things  about 
this.  There  are  regulations  that,  to  spare 
recipients  embarrassment,  an  their  records 
must  be  kept  confidential. 

Just  to  show  you  how  ridiculous  this  can 
become,  there  was  a  county  welfare  director 
in  California  whose  own  employes  in  the 
county  welfare  department  refused  to  give 
him  the  Information  be  asked  for.  He  went 
to  court  and  got  a  court  order  to  make  his 
employes  tell  him. 

What  turned  up  was  that  some  of  the  em- 
ployes— welfare  employes — were  also  on  wel- 
fare. They  had  put  themselves  on  welfare. 

WHEN    A    rATRKS    RtTKS    GOT 

Q.  Governor,  do  you  know  what  percentage 
of  your  ald-to-dependent-chlldren  case  load 
represents  children  In  fatherless  homes? 

A.  We've  had  a  task  force  working  for  a 
long  time  on  this  whole  subject — on  finding 
out  all  the  Information  so  that  we  could  get 
at  some  realistic  reforms.  I  know  there  are 
250.000  homes  where  the  father  has  run  out. 
Around  80  per  cent  of  all  the  AFDC  children 
are  in  homes  where  one  parent  is  missing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  might  be  fa- 
thers who  are  Just  absenting  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  their  families  get 
more  welfare? 

A.  No,  because  some  time  ago.  In  one  of 
our  counties,  officials  started  doing  some  spot 
checks  after  dark  on  ho\ises  to  see  If  the 
absent  father  was  coming  in  the  back  door 
at  sundown.  But  this  was  stopped  as  being 
a  horrifying  invasion  of  privacy — the  check 
wasn't  allowed. 

Now,  the  other  day,  Nevada  suddenly  con- 
ducted a  door-to-door  canvass  of  welfare  re- 
cipients and  found  that  22  per  cent  of  the 
people  In  this  program  were  receiving  the 
benefits  Illegally. 

Bteybe  the  fathers  wanted  to  nm  out  any- 
way; they  Just  dldnt  like  the  burden. 

Once  upon  a  time,  if  there  was  no  welfare 
program,  there  would  be  a  mother  and 
children  and  a  lot  of  interested  people  track- 
ing this  guy  down  tea  abandoning  his  faoUly. 
But  now,  automatically,  the  next  morning 
when  she  knows  he's  gone,  the  mother  can 
come  in  and  get  on  this  welfare  program, 
and  many  times  get  as  much  as  he  was  earn- 
ing, so  no  effort  Is  made  to  find  him. 

This  Is  what's  happening  to  break  vp 
families.  The  father  says:  "I  can  leave  and 
someone  else  can  take  care  of  the  family." 

Q.  Do  you  try  to  track  down  missing 
fathers? 

A.  Well,  this  is  supposed  to  be  at  the 
county  district  attorney  level.  We  are  work- 
ing now  with  the  county  8up«Tlsor»'  asso- 
ciation to  see  what  the  State  can  do  to  be 
htipful  In  this,  and  to  assist  the  counties 
in  tracking  these  men  down  and  make  them 
responsible. 

But  you've  got  a  right  In  your  own  mind 
to  say,  "WeU,  what  have  you  been  doing  for 
the  last  four  years?"  And  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  sometimes  I  feel  ashamed. 

And  yet,  whether   It's  rstlonallsaUon  or 
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not,  I  can  only  tell  you  that  for  these  past 
four  years  our  major  effort  has  been  devoted 
to  welfare,  and  we  have  finally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  Just  aren't  getting  the 
information  we  need  from  our  own  profes- 
sional welfare  types.  Many  times  we  have 
had  the  promise  of  reforms  and  programs 
that  were  going  to  work.  I  went  out  making 
speeches  saying,  "Oh  boy,  here  we  are  on  the 
right  track."  But  the  promises  Just  frittered 
out. 

So  we  set  up  a  task  force  that  did  not 
Involve  the  professional  welfare  types — an 
outside  task  force.  Independent  lawyers  that 
aren't  even  employed  by  government,  to  go  In 
and  look  at  the  regulations  and  conditions. 
We're  finding  some  amazing  things.  Finally, 
we're  trying  to  plug  the  loopholes. 

UNIONS    "FED    W    WITH    WBLPARE    ABUSES" 

Q.  What  Is  the  attitude  of  the  labor  unions 
toward  the  welfare  program? 

A.  At  the  moment,  I  could  tell  you  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor  Is  prob- 
ably the  strongest  force  in  this  country 
against  it.  Maybe  the  union  hierarchy  still 
wants  these  social-reform  programs.  The 
rank  and  file  are  the  ones  who  see  the  abuses 
next  door  and  across  the  street.  They're  f»d 
up  to  the  teeth  with  what's  going  on.  You 
go  out  to  a  blue-collar  audience  and  talk 
about  this  problem  and  you  get  standing 
ovations. 

Q.  How  about  the  academic  oommvmlty? 

A.  One  element  of  the  academic  com- 
munity, particularly  the  professional  social 
workei^^they've  lobbied  through  all  sorts  of 
programs  about  the  kind  of  education  that 
you've  got  to  have  to  be  a  welfare  caseworker. 
We  found  in  California — and  if  you  think 
this  dldnt  cause  some  screams  of  rage — we 
found  that  we  were  paying  caseworkers  to 
return  to  the  university  and  get  master's 
degrees  In  social  welfare.  We  canceled  that. 

But  these  people  in  the  whole  social- 
reform,  social-welfare  area — they're  the  ones 
who  keep  thinking  of  these  things  that 
sound  great,  like  an  Incentive  to  get  a  Job. 
And  it  even  sounds  good  to  protect  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual.  No  one  in  this 
country,  if  you've  got  any  charity  at  all  In 
your  heart,  wants  to  make  the  person  feel 
embarrassed  who's  receiving  it.  And  so  we 
listen  with  a  pretty  sympathetic  ear  to  any 
proposal  that  protects  an  individual's  dig- 
nity. * 

But  now  we've  got  to  recognize  the  kind 
of  thing  that  happens  when  they  begin  with 
these  regulations,  and  how  they  lead  to 
abuses.  Say  here's  a  woman  with  a  couple 
of  children  who  Is  widowed  or  divorced.  She 
meeta  a  nice  man  and  she  gets  married  to 
this  man — second  husband.  And  he's  got  a 
good  Job,  nice  home.  He  becomes  the  head 
of  the  household.  They  have  no  financial 
problems.  But  the  very  fact  that  he  Is  not 
the  legal  father  of  her  children  keeps  her 
and  her  children  on  medicaid.  She  Is  eligi- 
ble for  all  of  the  benefits  of  medicaid.  And 
when  she  has  a  child  by  her  new  husband, 
the  taxpayers  pay  the  hospital  costs  and 
the  doctor's  cost. 

Q.  Well,  under  divorce  law,  If  she  got  re- 
married, her  pwevlous  spouse  would  be  re- 
lieved of  alimony  and  the  new  husbcmd 
would  assume  aU  reeponslblUtles,  wouldnt 
he? 

A.  Yes.  The  only  way  that  she  can  lose 
her  technical  ellglbUlty  is  if  her  new  hus- 
«>»nd  legally  adopts  the  children.  And  In 
the  Instance  of  divorce,  with  a  living  father, 
most  new  husbands  dont  do  that.  They 
respect  the  right  of  the  previous  husband. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  welfare  mothers  with 
children  should  work,  the  same  as  nonwel- 
fare  mothers? 

A.  WeU,  let's  take  a  canvass  of  all  these 
women  you  see  working  now  and  find  out 
how  many  of  them  dont  have  a  hiuband  and 
do  have  children  and  are  not  on  welfare. 

There  was  a  significant  story  In  a  Oall- 
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fornla  paper  recently.  Here  was  a  young 
naother  who's  a  fire  watcher — up  there  alone 
on  that  lonely  mountalntop  for  a  number 
of  days  and  nights,  watching  for  the  fire. 
And  the  reason  her  story  got  in  the  paper 
was  because  she  happened  to  be  on  one 
of  the  towers  where  they  finally  had  to  swo<^ 
la  with  a  hellcc^ter  and  get  her  out  of 
there  Just  In  the  nick  of  time  ahead  of  the 
fire. 

And  In  telling  her  story.  It  develops  that 
this  young  lady  Is  a  widow  and  she  has  three 
or  foxir  small  children,  but  she  has  this  Job. 
Her  mother  Is  also  a  fire  watcher,  and  they 
are  both  widowed.  And  their  schedules  have 
meshed  so  that  the  one  baby-sits  for  the 
other's  children — they  mesh  their  schedules, 
their  time  off  and  time  on  as  fire  watchers, 
and  they're  working,  and  they're  raising  their 
kids.  I  doubt  if  their  salary  will  pay  for  send- 
ing those  kids  to  college,  but,  like  a  lot  of 
other  families,  the  kids  will  scramble  for 
scholarships  and  work  their  way. 

When  you  look  at  that — well,  by  what  right 
does  a  welfare  worker  say  that  Just  because 
a  woman  has  children  no  one  should  expect 
her  ever  again  to  be  self-supporting? 

There  are  millions  of  women  who  are  out 
working  and  supporting  their  kids. 

MOTHKBS   WHO    WOUU)   LIKX  TO   WORK 

Q.  Do  many  of  the  welfare  mothers  work. 
too? 

A.  The  terrible  thing  is  that  millions  of 
these  women  on  welfare  would  like  to  work. 

The  other  night  In  California  there  was  a 
TV  Interview  with  a  Negro  woman  with  11 
children.  She  had  a  Job  from  late  afternoon 
until  about  11  o'clock  at  night.  And  she  liked 
It.  She  liked  working.  She'd  go  to  work  and 
leave  the  oldest  child  In  charge  of  the  others. 

Then  she  came  home  one  night,  and  there 
was  her  welfare  worker  sitting  In  her  living 
room  with  her  oldest  child  waiting  for  her. 
And  the  welfare  worker  said:  "Welfare  Is 
going  to  take  these  children  away  from  you." 
The  woman  said:  "Why?" 

And  the  caseworker  said :  "Because  we  don't 
think  that  this  child  that  you're  leaving  In 
charge  Is  capable  and  old  enough  to  supervise 
the  other  children.  Therefore,  we're  going 
to  take  them  away  from  you." 

Well,  the  mother  said,  "What  can  I  do?" 
And  the  welfare  worker  said:  "Well,  you  can 
quit  your  Job  and  go  on  welfare,  and  then 
you  can  stay  home  and  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  that'll  take  care  of  everything  and 
we  won't  take  the  children  away  from  you." 

So,  the  woman  said:  "Here  I  am  on  vralfare. 
I've  never  been  on  welfare  before.  I  dont 
want  to  be  on  welfare.  But  I  have  been 
ordered  on  welfare  If  I  want  to  keep  my 
famUy." 

Q.  Should  the  Oovernment  provide  child- 
care  centers  for  welfare  mothers? 

A.  We  thought  m  California  that.  If  they 
would  waive  the  regulations  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  we  would  try  this.  In  the  aver- 
age community,  there  are  so  many  people 
who  want  to  do  something  for  others.  There 
are  65  million  people,  by  a  recent  survey.  In 
this  country  who  give  anywhere  up  to  8 
hours,  10  hours  a  week  or  more  In  work  of 
some  kind,  whether  It's  t.each1ng  Simday 
school  or  taking  care  of  Cub  Scouts  or  Boy 
Scouts  or  whatever. 

There  are  churches  scattered  all  over  every 
neighborhood.  There  are  physical  facilities. 
Suppose  that  government — Instead  of  declar- 
ing that  everything  has  got  to  be  so  gran- 
diose, and  has  got  to  be  so  official,  and  has 
got  to  have  a  person  with  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate in  charge  of  these  kids — suppose  In- 
stead that  you  were  able  to  enlist  the 
churches.  All  chxirches  are  In  need  of  money. 
Pay  some  token  rent  for  this  facility.  Then 
see  how  many  volunteers  you  get. 

We've  got  State  mental  hospitals  that 
have  some  of  the  most  fantastic  volunteer 
programs  going  on  with  people  who  every 
day  of  their  lives  give  up  hotus  to  oome  out 
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there.  If  we  had  to  replace  what  they're  do« 
Ing  with  paid  employes,  I  don't  know  how 
we'd  do  it.  Well,  the  things  that  they're  do- 
ing Just  wouldn't  be  done.  But  the  tiiing^t 
they're  doing  are  a  tremendous  aid  In  tha 
helping  of  these  mentaUy  ill  people. 

Q.  Could  a  majority  of  these  people  who 
are  on  welfare  be  trained  for  gainful  employ- 
ment— are  Jobe  available  for  them? 

A.  Well,  remember  we're  talking  In  th* 
midst  of  a  temporary  situation  now  of  un- 
employment at  cerUln  sklUed  leveU.  Yet, 
you  go  out  and  check  in  any  community  on 
the  Jobs  that  are  going  begging,  and  youll 
find  that  for  some  time  past  they  have  been 
not  the  Jobs  for  highly  skilled  people.  They 
are  such  Jobs  as  waitresses,  domestic  help, 
department-store  clerks  and  those  In  serv- 
ice trades. 

I  remember  a  statement  In  on3  hearing 
where  one  of  these  women  from  the  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  got  fired  up  and 
screamed  out:  "And  dont  talk  to  us  about 
any  of  those  menial  Jobs." 

Now,  I  dont  think  Jobs  are  menial.  Tou 
kno— .  here's  a  woman  who  Is  demanding  her 
right  to  be  supported  by  the  working  peo- 
ple, and  she's  saying  to  millions  of  other 
people  who  are  chambermaids  In  a  hotel  or 
maids  In  homes — she  is  Insulting  them  and 
saying  that  somehow  they're  beneath  her 
and  that  she  will  only  work  If  you  can  guar- 
antee that  the  Job  will  be  at  an  executive 
level. 

Q.  What  kind  of  Jobs  are  suitable  to  thsee 
people? 

A.  I  happen  to  believe  the  answer  might 
be  a  kind  of  public  work  force.  I'm  not 
talking  boondoggles  and  I'm  not  taUdng 
that  you  put  them  to  work  on  the  reg\ilar 
public  payroU.  But  If  yoo  had  a  pabUe  wsk 
force  doing  useful  work  that  Is  not  now 
being  done  for  government,  you'd  have  an 
Incentive. 

We  need  some  Incentives  that  are  also  the 
carrot-and-the-stlck  phUosophy.  You'd  have 
persons  drawing  the  same  nxmey  they're 
drawing  now.  but  performing  some  senrloe 
for  It  for  the  public  good. 

Compared  with  the  pay  and  the  type  of 
work  for  vhlch  she  might  be  available, 
even  without  training,  this  might  be  an  in- 
centive. Now  she  wouldnt  have  the  oom- 
p*nsoQ  of  X  nimiber  of  dollars  for  doing 
nothing  or  x  nimiber  of  dollars  for  becom- 
ing a  chambermaid  or  something  else.  Now 
she'd  look  at  a  Job  and  pretty  soon  she'd 
say:  "Oee,  I  can  get  a  raise,  and  maybe  the 
hours  are  even  better,  and  I'm  more  In- 
dependent If  I  leave  this  public  work  force 
and  take  that  J<d>." 

Q.  Governor,  has  thought  been  given  to 
bringing  in  people  from  the  business  com- 
mvmlty  to  operate  these  government  pro- 
grams? 

A.  Well,  this  U  what  you've  done  In 
Oallfomla.  I'm  proud  of  the  people  that  we 
have  in  our  government,  our  administration 
in  OalUomla.  We  have  taken  young  men 
with  promising  careers  in  oorporatlODs.  We 
twisted  the  boss's  arm.  We  got  them  to  give 
up  a  couple  of  years  of  their  lives.  They're 
not  the  pt/Ofit  who  ordliMrlly  come  Into 
government. 

We  took  260  of  the  top  professional, 
business  and  Industrial  pec^le  In  California 
—the  reaUy  top — and  they  fcxmed  them- 
selves at  our  request  Into  task  forces.  And 
they  gave  up  as  much  as  six  months  full 
time  from  their  buslneiBes  and  their  ca- 
reers. They  went  Into  every  agency  and  de- 
partment of  our  State  government  and  came 
back  to  \is  with  the  reoommendatlocs  as  to 
how  modem  business  practices  oould  make 
government  more  afllclent  and  more  aoo- 
nomlcal. 

We  have  saved  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  the  cost  of  govenunant  from  their 
recomn^ndatloos. 

Now,  this  was  th«  thlnf  m  flnaUj  did 
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wltb  welfare — this  task  force  I  mentioned. 
And  right  now,  weTe  In  the  process  at 
putting  together  their  Ideas  and  their  rec- 
ommendations tor  a  complete  reform  of  the 
welfare  program. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  problem  Is  a  racial 
or  a  minority-group  problem  In  welfare? 

A.  Well,  the  funny  thing  Is,  not  as  much, 
particularly  In  the  ald-to-dependent-chll- 
dren  program,  as  everyone  says.  And  I'm 
happy  to  answer  that,  beoa\Me  many  of  the 
minority  communities  are  self-conscious 
about  this,  and  the  minute  you  talk  as  I've 
been  taOklng  about  this,  they  think  "XJh- 
huh.  He's  niming  at  us,  at  the  mlnorltlee." 
This  Is  not  true.  This  Is  not  confined  to 
any  racial  or  minority  group.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  found  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  are  working  and 
also  drawing  welfare  are  white. 

Q.  You  came  to  office  four  years  ago,  Gov- 
ernor, pledged  to  try  to  cut  taxes,  economize 
In  government,  bring  In  efficient  business- 
management  methods.  How  has  It  worked 
out? 

A.  We  know  that  government  can  be  made 
businesslike  and  efficient.  Where  we're  frus- 
trated Is  mainly  In  this  area  of  welfare. 

Now.  education — we've  also  had  a  task 
force  working  on  that  In  the  public-school 
system  for  the  use  of  the  State  monies.  But 
the  biggest  thing  Is  welfare. 

TAX  sharing:  a  wat  to  cut  ovekkkao 

Q.  Oovemor,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
President's  revenue-sharing  proposal? 

A.  Well,  I'm  all  in  favor.  I  told  him  once  on 
the  phone  when  he  talked  to  me  about  It  that 
I  hope  that  In  his  proposal  he  envisioned  not 
only  turning  the  money  back  to  the  States 
but  In  returning  with  It  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  are  now  being  carried  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment — In  other  words,  a  free 
hand  In  the  using  of  this. 

Because  1  believe  that,  without  the  man- 
dating on  us  of  all  the  red  tape  and  restric- 
tions and  federal  regulations,  we  can  In  re- 
turn for  that  money  take  doUar  for  dollar 
that  much  of  a  burden  off  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment's  back  and  probably  do  It  much 
more  economically  because  we  won't  have 
this  great  administrative  overhead. 

You  know,  the  tax  dollars,  they  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  then  they  came  back  to  us  minus 
a  certain  amo\mt  for  overhead.  There's  a 
great  duplication  of  the  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  bureaucracy,  then  the  State  bu- 
reaucracy, then  the  county  bureaucracy,  for 
example. 

Q.  Will  this  result  in  lower  taxes  for  the 
middle-Income  man  and  the  homeowner  and 
the  wage  earner,  or  Is  this  Just  going  to  be 
another  add-on  where  the  Governors  and  the 
mayors  can  continue  to  Increase  government 
spending? 

A.  In  Callfomla,  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
do  things  that  will  eliminate  part  of  the 
bureaucracy  of  Washington,  and  that  we  can 
do  It  In  such  a  way  that,  yes,  we  will  be  able 
to  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  our  people. 


MESSAGE  WITH  FAMILIAR  RING 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or  SOTTTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Japan  offered  to  voluntarily  limit  the 
flow  of  textile  imports  to  this  country. 
From  what  I  have  read  about  the  pro- 
posal, I  consider  it  to  be  a  meager,  paltry 
offer  at  best,  and  I  seriously  doubt  that 
it  will  ;pro vide  relief  for  domestic  textile 
manuracturers    who    see    their    losses 
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mount  or  for  domestic  workers  who  see 
their  jobs  endangered.  I  believe  that 
restrictive  quota  legislation  is  long  over- 
due, and  this  nation  is  threatening  to 
wreck  one  of  our  most  vital  industries  be- 
cause of  the  mistaken  notion  that  nego- 
tiations will  provide  lasting  relief.  In 
1968,  Mr.  NixMi  and  his  spokesmen 
promised  to  obtain  relief  for  the  textile 
industry,  but  the  administration  has 
failed  to  obtain  viable  agreements, 
through  diplomatic  channels,  which 
would  make  quota  legislation  unneces- 
sary. Now  it  Is  high  time  for  Mr.  Nixon 
to  get  behind  legislation  and  support  it, 
as  promised,  with  all  the  power  and 
prestige  of  his  Office. 

For  fiurther  commentary,  I  would  like 
to  put  into  the  Record  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Greenville,  S.C,  News 
of  March  2,  1971. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MxssAGE  With  Familiab  Ring 

The  finalized  version  of  a  proposal  by  the 
Japanese  textile  Industry  for  voluntary  limits 
on  textile  Imports  to  the  United  States  will 
need  to  be  studied  before  an  Informed  Judg- 
ment can  be  rendered  on  Its  validity.  Initial 
reports,  however.  Indicate  that  the  proposal 
Is  shaping  up  as  Just  another  attempt  to  stall 
off  any  meaningful  import  quota  legislation. 

Information  made  available  through  the 
Chemical  Fiber  Association  of  Japan  does 
not  offer  much  encouragement  that  the  pro- 
posal wUl  be  anything  more  than  a  variation 
on  the  unacceptable  negotlatlor  demands 
of  the  Japanese  government.  Congressional 
leaders  should  carefully  read  all  the  fine 
print  In  the  "voluntary"  offer  before  drop- 
ping legislative  efforts  to  obtain  fair  treat- 
ment for  the  American   textile  Industry. 

Objections  to  the  Japanese  textile  Indus- 
try's proposal  are  basically  the  same  as  the 
objections  that  have  held  up  a  successful 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Import  prob- 
lem during  talks  between  the  governments 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
posal, as  announced,  would  be  short-lived 
and  would  offer  this  country's  hard-pressed 
textile  Industry  little  real  relief. 

The  Japanese  textile  leaders  are  willing 
to  Impose  restrictions  on  an  over-all  basis 
limited  to  a  5  per  cent  annual  increase  for  a 
two-year  period,  based  on  1970  foreign  Im- 
port figures.  This  would  leave  them  free  from 
any  bothersome  category  limitations,  which 
simply  means  that  Japan  could  zero  In  on  a 
specific  classification  of  textiles  and  concen- 
trate Its  quota  to  literally  wipe  out  the 
American  market  In  that  classification 
through  saturation. 

Another  glaring  Inequity  In  the  proposal 
Is  suggested  establishment  of  1970  as  the  base 
year.  The  Japanese  had  their  biggest  year  In 
1970,  exporting  to  the  United  States  more 
than  four  billion  square  yards  of  material. 
Any  meaningful  agreement  must  be  based 
on  a  more  average  year  for  foreign  Imports. 

A  first  glance  at  the  proposal  of  Japan's 
textile  Industry  points  toward  a  request 
for  more  concessions  from  the  United  States, 
rather  than  a  genuine  attempt  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem.  It  appears  obvious 
that  the  Japanese  government  and  Its  tex- 
tile Industry  are  determined  to  avoid.  If  at 
all  possible,  smy  encroachment  on  the  fertile 
Import  field  they  have  found  In  the  United 
States. 

The  American  textile  Industry,  In  the  proc- 
ess. Is  being  rather  quickly  plowed  right 
under.  The  suggestions  of  the  Japanese  for 
voluntary  restrictions  will  only  Increase  the 
pitfalls  of  an  Import  system  that  has  led  to 
the  closing  of  some  50  textile  plants  In  the 
two  Carollnas,  Georgia  and  Alabama  since 
1969. 
President  Nixon  and  Congress  need  only 
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scan  the  hard  facts  of  the  textile  Industry's 
Increasing  dilemma  to  realize  that  no 
amount  of  Japanese  rhetoric  can  Improve 
the  situation.  This  latest  proposal  from 
Tokyo  Indicates  again  that  the  only  real  solu- 
tion In  sight  Is  a  hard-ime  approach  by  the 
federal  government  to  insure  that  free  trade 
Is  equated  with  fair  trade. 


PROPOSED  SURVEYS  OF  CRITICAL 
ELECTRICAL    SYSTEMS    IN    VET- 
ERANS'     ADMINISTRATION     HOS- 
PITALS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vntonnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Naslund,  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  an  employee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  advises  me  he  has 
been  unable  to  get  a  full  hearing  on  a 
suggestion  for  increased  efficiency  and 
safety  he  first  submitted  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  1965,  and  has  resub- 
mitted on  numerous  occasions. 

As  he  still  believes,  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  interest  exhibited  by  his  superiors, 
that  his  suggestion  warrants  more  con- 
sideration than  it  has  received,  he  has  re- 
quested that  I  include  the  pertinent  in- 
formation concerning  it  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  Naslund 's  suggestion  Is  as  follows: 
Proposed    Surveys    of    Critical   Elzctricai. 
Systems    in    the    Vktkrams    Administra- 
tion's Hospitals 

Nationwide  Interest  In  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's hospitals  makes  the  following 
proposed  surveys  of  the  VA's  hospitals  and 
the  VA's  replies  to  the  proposed  surveys  of 
Interest  to  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Their  Interest  Includes  all  of  the 
calculated  risks  associated  with  the  VA's 
older  hospitals  which  might  affect  the  safety 
of  people  in  the  hospitals  (For  example,  the 
people  who  were  In  the  VA's  old  hospital 
at  San  Fernando,  California  when  It  was 
destroyed  during  the  recent  earthquake). 

I.  PROPOSED  STTRVEY  OF  THE  ELECTRICAL   SAFETY 
SYSTEMS    IN     ALL     OF    THE    VA'S    HOSPITALS 

A.  This  survey  was  proposed  to  the  VA  by 
Theodore  W.  Naslund,  P.  E.,  a  VA  employee, 
on  April  20, 1965  as  foUows: 

1.  The  Intent  of  the  proposed  survey  Is  to 
obtain  Information  which  could  enable  the 
VA's  management  to  determine  where  funds 
should  be  spent  for  improvement  In  elec- 
trical safety  system  installations  In  the  VA's 
existing  hospitals  to  provide  equal  protec- 
tion for  people  In  the  hospitals,  whether  the 
hospitals  are  new  or  old : 

a.  The  new  Improved  electrical  systems  in 
the  VA's  recently  constructed  hospitals  pro- 
vide much  better  protection  for  people  in 
such  hospitals  compared  to  the  protection 
provided  by  the  older  or  non-existent  sys- 
tems In  the  VA's  older  hospitals. 

b.  Deterioration  in  the  older  hospitals  in- 
creases the  possibilities  for  explosions,  fires 
and  electrical  power  system  failures;  there- 
fore, the  safety  systems  In  the  older  hospi- 
tals should  be  at  least  as  good  or  better  than 
the  systems  In  the  newer  hospitals. 

c.  Considering  the  Importance  of  the  sys- 
tems, expenditures  for  providing  adequate 
systems  in  the  older  hospitals  are  at  least 
as  well  Justified  as  such  expenditures  for  the 
newer  hospitals. 

d.  With  information  from  the  proposed 
survey,  comparisons  could  be  made  between 
the  systems  in  all  of  the  VA's  hospitals.  Then, 
hospitals  which  contain  deficient  safety  sys- 
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tems  could  be  detected  and  the  deficient  sys- 
tems could  be  improved  or  replaced  with 
adequate  systems. 

2.  The  survey  should  be  made  at  each  of 
the  VA's  hospitals  and  should  Include  thor- 
ough Inspection  of  all  of  the  significant  com- 
ponents In  each  of  the  electrical  safety  sys- 
tems. Upon  completion  of  the  survey,  detailed 
Information  for  at  least  each  of  the  follow- 
ing systems  at  each  of  the  hospitals  should 
be  delivered  to  the  VA's  Central  Office  In 
Washington : 

a.  Isolated  type  electrical  power  supply 
systems  for  use  in  critical  areas  such  as  op- 
erating rooms. 

b.  Fire  alarm  systems. 

c.  Emergency  electrical  power  supply  sys- 
tems (dlesel  engine-generator  systems)  for 
use  during  failures  of  the  electrical  power 
company  systems  which  normally  supply 
power  to  the  VA's  hospitals. 

B.  Following  Is  the  VA's  officially  signed 
reply  on  November  18.  1966  to  Mr.  Naslund's 
pn^iosed  survey: 

"Your  suggestion  for  a  proposed  survey 
of  existing  electrical  safety  systems  on  all 
Veterans  Administration's  Buildings  has  been 
given  Individual  attention  by  those  con- 
cerned with  Its  possible  use  and  reviewed  by 
the  Staff  Office  Employee  Recognition  Com- 
mittee. 

We  regret  to  Inform  you  that  your  sugges- 
tion was  not  recommended  for  adoption.  In- 
formation Is  available  at  each  station  con- 
cerning electrical  safety  systems  for  use  by 
management  in  determining  if  expendltxire  of 
funds  Is  necessary  for  correction  or  Improve- 
ment. This  information  Is  In  the  form  of 
record  cards  and  "as  built"  drawings.  Other 
ffie  records  Include  periodic  preventive 
maintenance  Inspections  and  fire  and  safety 
Inspections  as  indicated  In  Chapter  6  MP-3 
Part  in." 

C.  On  February  16,  1966  Mr.  Naslund  re- 
quested the  VA  to  reconsider  the  proposed 
survey  and  his  following  additional  com- 
ments: 

1.  Information  on  the  VA's  record  cards 
and  "as  built"  drawings  might  not  be  cor- 
rect, as  many  VA  employees  know. 

2.  The  VA's  records  and  inspection  reports 
for  the  older  deteriorated  hospitals  might 
not  Indicate  many  potential  hazards: 

a.  Large  explosions  or  fires  in  the  hospitals 
are  not  necessarily  preceded  by  the  VA's  re- 
cording of  smaller  explosions  or  fires  In  the 
hospitals.  Sometimes  the  large  explosions 
or  fires  are  the  first  ones. 

b.  Complete  loss  of  electrical  power  in  the 
hospitals  Is  not  necessarily  preceded  by  the 
VA's  recording  of  smaller  losses  of  electrical 
power  In  the  hospitals.  Sometimes  the  com- 
plete loss  of  electrical  power  Is  the  first  one. 

3.  Management  at  each  of  the  VA's  hos- 
pitals does  not  have  adequate  Information 
with  which  to  compare  the  adequacy  of  the 
safety  systems  In  the  older  deteriorated  hos- 
pitals with  the  systems  In  the  newer  VA 
ho^tials  throughout  the  country.  Lack  of 
such  information  seriously  handicaps  their 
efforts  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  with  which 
to  Improve  the  safety  systems  In  the  older 
hospitals  so  they  will  provide  protection 
equal  to  the  protection  being  provided  In 
the  newer  hospitals. 

4  Comparisons  at  the  VA's  Central  Office 
or  the  existing  systems  In  all  of  the  VA's 
nospitals  throughout  the  country.  Lack  of 
systems  so  that  such  Inadequate  systems 
oould  be  Improved  or  replaced  on  a  consistent 
basis  throughout  the  country. 

8.  Considering  the  Importance  of  provid- 
ing equal  protection  for  people  In  the  VA's 

fnr  tKf."?"  ^  '**''^''  hospitals  and  the  need 
lor  the  information  which  could  be  obtained 

ZJ^^x^^"""^-  ^^^^^  «h°^d  ^ot  be  any  con- 
cern about  the  relatively  small  cost  for  mak- 
mg  the  survey. 

si^J°"°'T'"^  ^^  *^*  ^A'«  undated,  officlaUy 
^^i^t^^l  *°  ^-  Naslund's  request  fo? 
reconsideration    of    the    proposed    survey 
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"Tour  suggestion  concerning  the  proposed 

stirvey  of  existing  electrical  systems  in  aU 
Veterans  Administration  Buildings  has  been 
reevaluated  by  responsible  officials  concerned 
with  its  possible  use  and  reviewed  by  the 
Staff  Office  Employee  Recognition  Committee. 

It  was  felt  that  the  reply  contained  In  our 
letter  of  November  18  Is  still  valid.  Your  re- 
quest for  reevaluatlon  dealt  In  generalities 
that  are  not  substantiated  by  facts.  The  VA 
Is  equally  concerned  with  the  safety  of  the 
occupants  of  all  of  its  buildings — both  old 
and  new.  There  Is  presently  on  record  ade- 
quate Information  concerning  electrical 
safety  systems  and  each  station  has  a  safety 
program  In  operation  at  all  times.  The  safety 
records  of  VA  stations  do  not  reflect  a  need 
for  this  type  of  survey. 

In  view  of  the  above  comments,  your  sug- 
gestion was  not  recommended  for  adoption. 

E.  Bir.  Naslund  states  that  the  recent  de- 
struction of  the  VA's  old  hospital  at  San 
Fernando,  Callfomla  should  cause  ^e  VA  to 
review  Its  confidence  in  its  records  and  In- 
spection reports  pertaining  to  the  safety  pro- 
visions In  the  older  VA  hospitals.  Eiarthquake 
possibilities  In  the  San  Fernando  area  have 
been  well  known  for  a  long  time.  Also,  the 
destroyed  hospital's  construction  features 
have  been  well  known  for  a  long  time. 

n.  PROPOSS)  STTRVKT  OF  THE  ELECTRICAL  POWER 
DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEMS  IN  ALL  OF  THE  VA'S 
HOSPITALS 

A.  On  April  5,  1965  Mr.  Naslund  also  pro- 
posed to  the  VA  that  a  similar  survey  be 
made  for  the  electrical  power  distribution 
systems  In  the  VA's  existing  hospitals.  He 
submlttted  long  comments  about  the  high 
probability  that  many  protective  devices  in 
the  older  systems  oould  not  safely  interrupt 
short  circuit  currents.  Such  failures  of  the 
devices  could  cause  fatalities.  Injuries  and 
property  damage  in  addition  to  long  disrup- 
tions of  electrical  service  In  the  buildings 
served  by  the  systems. 

B.  The  VA's  officially  signed  replies  to  this 
proposed  survey  and  Mr.  Naslund's  request 
for  reconsideration  of  It  were  very  similar  to 
the  VA's  replies  to  the  above  proposed  sur- 
vey of  the  electrical  safety  systems.  The  VA 
did  not  adopt  the  proposed  survey. 

The  above  statements  of  Mr.  Naslund's 
proposed  surveys  are  his  condensations  of  the 
very  long  proposed  surveys  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  VA;  however,  the  above  replies 
by  the  VA  are  verbatim  quotations.  Anyone 
Interested  In  obtaining  copies  of  the  com- 
plete proposed  surveys  and  the  VA's  officially 
signed  replies  to  them  could  request  such 
copies  from  Mr.  Naslund  at  the  VA's  Office 
of  Construction,  Washington,  D.C.  20420. 

Mr.  Naslund  sUtes  that  during  the  last  six 
years  the  VA  has  been  trying  to  suppress  his 
efforts  to  make  numerous  Improvements  per- 
taining to  the  VA's  hospitals.  In  addition  to 
the  above  proposed  surveys,  and  the  VA  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  allow  him  to  have  a 
formal  hearing  pertaining  to  such  suppres- 
sion and  related  matters  although  he  hoi 
submitted  more  than  adequate  Information 
to  the  VA  to  JusUfy  the  hearing. 


CHANGE  IN  FED  CLIMATE  SEEN 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news  re- 
port in  the  Oil  Daily  of  March  3,  1971, 
carried  a  clear  warning  to  all  extractive 
industries  that  the  environment  must 
and  will  be  protected.  The  warning  came 
from  no  less  an  authority  than  Thomas 
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D.  Barrow,  president  and  director  of  the 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,  in  a  speech 
to  the  members  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining,  Metallurgical,  and  Petroleum 
Engineers. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  others  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  aware  of  Mr. 
Barrow's  remarks,  I  include  the  text  cf 
the  Oil  Daily  news  report  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

Chance  m  Fed  Climate  Seen 

OIL    DAILY    BUREAU 

NEW  YORK— Thomas  D.  Barrow,  president 
and  director  of  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 
told  members  of  the  American  Institute  ol 
Mining,  MetaUurglcal  and  Petroleum  Engi- 
neers that  oil.  gas  and  other  extractive  In- 
dustries can  expect  substantive  changes 
In  the  governmental  climate  within  a 
few  years.  These  include  a  strong  push  for 
a  national  energy  policy,  pressures  for  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy  and  Improved  govern- 
mental structures  for  managing  the  nation's 
coastal  zones,  development  of  natural  re- 
sources In  offshore  and  deep  ocean  areas,  and 
expcmslon  of  the  government's  role  In  pol- 
lution abatement  and  environmental  protec- 
tion. 

The  Humble  president  made  these  predic- 
tions at  the  annual  meeting  and  centennial 
celebration  of  the  AIME  laetng  held  at  the 
New  York  Hilton. 

Pointing  out  that  the  UjS.  faces  an  energy 
crisis  with  short-term  and  long-term  Im- 
plications, Barrow  said,  "The  more  serious 
short-term  problems  Involve  shortages  of 
some  of  the  prime  sources  of  energy  which 
power  the  U.S.  economy,  such  as  heavy  fuel 
oU,  natural  gas,  coal  and  nuclear  power.  On 
a  longer  term  basis  the  adequacy  and  secu- 
rity of  our  domestic  supplies  of  energy,  es- 
pecially oil.  Is  at  stake."  He  said  that  a  grow- 
ing public  awareness  of  these  problems  has 
led  to  a  wide  variety  of  proposals  for  devel- 
opment of  a  national  energy  policy,  and  he 
predicted  that  such  a  policy  wUl  be  an- 
nounced and  put  Into  operation  within  the 
next  several  years. 

He  said  that  pressures  are  building  up  for 
some  kind  of  national  policy  for  land  use 
with  coastal  zone  mantigement. 

"The  coastal  zones  are  those  areas  con- 
tiguous to  the  coastlines  or  the  Great  Lakes 
shores  and  they  are  twice  as  thickly  popu- 
lated as  the  Inlands,"  Barrow  explained. 
"There  Is  great  pressure  for  passage  of  fed- 
eral legislation  to  provide  at  least  a  rudi- 
mentary system  of  federal  support  and  fed- 
eral goals  for  coastal  zone  planning  activities. 
State  Involvement  wUl  also  continue  to  In- 
tensify." 

One  of  the  central  factors  sptirrlng  Inter- 
est in  land  use  and  the  coastal  zones,  he 
said,  is  need  for  environmental  protection. 

"The  question  of  the  con^>atlbUlty  of  nat- 
ural resource  development  with  other  uses 
of  the  same  land  or  ocean  space  Is  at  Issue." 
Barrow  said.  "For  the  foreseeable  future  the 
extractive  Industries  can  expect  to  be  called 
upon  to  demonstrate  the  validity  of  the 
compatible  use  concept.  We  will  oe  required 
to  defend  the  compatibility  of  our  operations 
with  other  users  In  economic,  esthetic  and 
ecological  terms. 

"Although  passed  two  years  ago,  practical 
Interpretation  of  the  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  has  only  Just  begun  and  will  have 
a  profound  effect  on  the  extraction  ind\is- 
trles.  The  burden  of  proof  will  be  upon  us 
to  show  that  the  benefits  offered  by  our 
lands — food,  recreation,  transportation  or 
energy — can  be  utilized  through  a  system  of 
orderly  and  cooperative  development.  We  In 
the  oil  Industry  believe  that  existing  opera- 
tions— ^for  example,  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana 
where  drilling  and  production  activity  has 
coexisted  for  many  years  with  a  flourishing 
commercial  and  recreational  fishing  indus- 
try— will  assist  In  proving  this  point." 
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VOICE  OF  AMERICA  CONTEST 
WINNER 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   ICABTLANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
hear  complaints  about  the  deterioration 
of  youth  today.  However,  I  maintain  that 
it  Is  only  a  small  minority  who  detract 
from  the  large  body  of  decent,  law-abid- 
ing youngsters,  who  are  making  daily 
contributions  to  the  betterment  of  our 
world. 

The  Voice  of  America,  a  national  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  brings  forth  youth  of  just  such 
a  high  caliber. 

A  constituent  of  mine.  16-year-old 
Miss  Helen  Ciurameng  of  Oxon  Hill,  Md., 
has  been  selected  as  one  of  five  winners 
In  the  Voice  of  America  contest  and  will 
represent  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
finals.  She  wrote  and  presented  her 
speech,  working  only  from  a  title,  "Free- 
dom Our  Heritage",  given  to  aU  contest- 
ants. 

Helen's  speech  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.  and  I  submit  this  meaningful 
statement  for  my  colleagues'  perusal. 

The  article  follows : 

Frkkdom  Ou*  Hxutagk 
(By  Helen  O.  B.  Curameng) 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  man's  awaken- 
ing to  the  Inner  recesses  of  his  Intellect,  he 
has  sought  a  universal  law  which  covild  be 
exercised  by  all  men  of  any  foreign  realm 
of  this  universe;  a  law  which  could  be  justi- 
fied without  that  famUlar  oppressing  fear 
of  tyranny.  But  if  we  were  to  search  the 
universe  for  this  law,  we  would  not  need  to 
go  very  far  because  on  a  planet  earth,  In  a 
country  called  the  United  States  of  America 
such  a  law  has  already  found  Its  place  among 
history's  memoirs;  a  law  whose  Inception 
began  since  a  certain  struggle  for  Indepen- 
dence some  200  years  ago.  And  the  law  Is  this, 
and  I  quote:  ".  .  .  all  men  .  .  .  are  endowed 
by  their  creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights  of  .  .  .  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  Theae  words  have  been  echoed 
In  every  comer  of  the  globe  as  the  Immortal 
words  of  Americans,  who.  In  their  Harculean 
efforts  to  unite  13  colonies  against  the  tyran- 
nical forces  of  England's  reign,  did  not 
aspire  to  be  free  for  themselves  but  for  the 
freedom  of  their  poeterlty.  And  our  fore- 
fathers did  not  limit  their  struggles  for  ten 
years  and  only  on  American  soil;  they  fought 
in  almost  every  social  evolution  on  the  soils 
of  over  ten  countries,  and  why?  Because 
Americans  have  inherited  a  trait  which  en- 
ables them  to  consecrate  themselves,  as  a 
result  of  their  desire  to  be  free  to  the  service 
of  the  world. 

In  our  battle  tar  Justice  we  are  not  flghl- 
Ing  men  alone.  We  are  fighting  nations  who 
deprive  tbelr  people  of  their  Inalienable 
birthrights  of  freedom.  Nations  who  have 
turned  tbelr  people  Into  subservient  ma- 
chines. But  we  Americans  are  human  beings 
and  we  must  make  every  effort  to  attain 
every  circumstance  of  progress  for  humanity 
and  for  the  world. 

These  nations  may  boast  of  their  economic 
power  but  we  may  boast  of  our  spiritual  ad- 
vances for  the  humanism  of  man. 

These  nations  may  tell  their  people  that 
freedom  In  America  breeds  an  uncontrollable 
people  but  we  may  say  in  a  greater  light  of 
truth  that  freedom  In  America  has  bred  tlie 
affirmed  maturity  of  its  people  as  a  nation; 
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a  freedom  which  enables  us  to  act  respon- 
sibly. 

These  nations  ever  slnoe,  have  challenged 
us  by  attacking  the  spiritual  foundatloiu 
that  our  previous  generations  had  built  their 
dreams  upon.  But  all  this  we  consider  to  be 
a  test  of  patience  which  becomes  more  of  an 
abrasive  ordeal  as  time  passes.  But  we  have 
learned  that  In  tests  like  these,  one  wins  only 
by  accepting  challenges  on  their  merits.  The 
point  Is,  there  is  a  curious  trait  in  the  Amer- 
ican character  which  does  not  allow  us  to 
denounce  these  attackers  of  American  moral 
philosophy.  It  Is  a  trait  that  has  become  the 
American  inherent  best. 

We  are  optimistic  people  who  dream  the 
Improbable  dreams  of  peace  and  mutual 
understanding  between  aU  nations.  But 
much  more  than  this  optimism  Is  our  hun- 
gry desire  to  be  free.  This  U  the  reason  we 
will  not  stand  by  as  thousands  are  swept 
under  the  wings  of  false  freedom  propagated 
by  the  Communist  powers  of  the  world.  Even 
time  could  not  permit  us,  because  we  have 
learned  from  our  ancestors  that  the  insur- 
ance of  freedom  originates  only  when  men 
become  inspired  by  strong  determination  and 
self  sacrifice.  We  have  been  proud  heirs  of 
freedom's  flame  too  long  that  we  will  not  ex- 
tinguish It  now  or  ever. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  bold  Insofar  as  that 
we  have  assumed  the  heaviest  burden  of  the 
world's  welfare  the  history  of  man  has  ever 
witnessed.  But  we  are  even  bolder  In  the  fact 
that  we  will  die  to  stay  tree  and  to  live  as 
free  men.  Because  as  Edward  Everett  wrote 
of  Americans,  ".  .  .  the  faithful  marble  may 
preserve  their  Image  and  their  worth,  .  .  . 
but  the  humblest  sod  of  Independent  Amer- 
ica U  a  prouder  mausoleum  than  kings  can 
ever  boast  .  .  .  because  the  country's  inde- 
pendence la  their  monument." 

And  as  these  words  have  magnified,  free- 
dom for  we  Americans  lives  as  our  challenge; 
It  lives  as  our  sacred  epitaph  and  It  forever 
lives  to  be  our  sacred  heritage. 


CARRYING  THE  WAR  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAM  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoxnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
sacrifice  of  American  men.  materiel,  and 
money  for  years  in  some  ill -conceived 
policy  of  police  action  for  containment 
of  communism  in  Vietnam;  loss  of  face 
around  the  world  due  to  the  Image  of 
\JS.  military  forces  being  held  at  bay  by 
a  small  fifth-rate  state  that  cannot  even 
produce  a  good  grade  of  firecracker,  and 
years  of  "peace  talks"  without  even  being 
able  to  get  the  Communist  aggressor  to 
the  peace  table.  It  appears  that  President 
Thieu  of  South  Vietnam  may  have  come 
up  with  a  real  prod  to  get  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  North  Vietnam  to  do 
more  than  use  "peace"  as  propaganda. 

President  Thieu's  new  strategy,  years 
overdue,  is  merely  to  tell  Hanoi  that  if 
it  does  not  stop  its  aggressive  invasion  in 
South  Vietnam  and  negotiate  for  peace, 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  retaliate  by 
taking  the  war  to  the  North  and  forcing 
the  Communist  regime  to  the  peace 
table. 

Of  course,  President  Thieu  can  expect 
little  political  support  for  South  Viet- 
nam from  her  allies  in  Washington,  since 
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such  a  show  of  support  would  prove  that 
we  had  truly  Vletnamlzed  South  Viet- 
nam, that  is.  given  her  leaders  the  free- 
dom to  run  their  own  coimtry  without 
UJ3.  interference — additionally,  it  might 
be  embarrassing  to  our  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
State  Department  diplomats,  and  other 
"softies"  in  the  executive  branch — who 
have  been  carrying  the  party  line  that 
we  cannot  win  in  Vietnam  and  that  vic- 
tory would  be  immoral— if  the  South 
Vietnamese  occupied  North  Vietnam  and 
ended  the  war  in  victory. 

Mr.  Nixon  as  a  candidate  for  President 
called  for  victory  in  Vietnam.'  And  ap- 
parently Henry  Kissinger  now  believes 
victory  is  possible,  but  for  some  strange 
reason  he  is  concerned  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  might  carry  the  war  to  the 
North,  thereby  achieving  that  goal.  Why 
does  Kissinger  fear  victory  for  the  free 
world? 

Peregrine  Worsthome,  a  political  col- 
umnist for  the  London  Sunday  Tele- 
graph, who  interviewed  both  Nixon  and 
Kissinger  gave  the  following  report  on 
this  subject: 

KlSSINOEX'S    CONVEBSION 

Henry  Kissinger  is  engagingly  frank  on 
this  point.  He  admits  that  on  first  coming 
Into  the  White  House  his  assumption  was 
that  the  Nixon  policy  of  combining  Ameri- 
can wlthdrawed  with  rapid  Vletnamlzatlon 
was  in  effect  little  more  than  a  face-saving 
formula.  The  Vletnamlzatlon  program  was 
seen  as  a  bluff  designed  to  build  up  a  slight- 
ly more  favorable  negotiating  position  from 
which  to  reach  a  settlement  that  would  in 
effect  be  a  North  Vietnamese  victory,  only 
delayed  long  enough  to  save  America's  face. 
The  last  two  years,  however,  have  drastically 
altered  his  Judgment.  Vletnamlzatlon  has 
succeeded  beyond  his  wildest  expectations. 

It  will  be  as  difficult  and  painfvU  for  ths 
Americans  to  rediscover  their  faith  In  South 
Vietnam  In  the  1970s  as  It  was  difficult  and 
painful  for  them  to  lose  it  In  the  IQflOs,  and 
as  difficult  and  painful  for  them  to  lose  their 
awe  for  North  Vietnam  as  It  was  for  them 
to  develop  it. 

Kissinger  believes  It  to  be  the  task  of  the 
realist  today  to  prick  the  defeatist  bubble. 
He  U  no  longer  worried  by  the  possibility  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  pulling  off  some  cata- 
strophic surprise.  Much  more  dangerous  and 
possible  in  the  long  run.  In  his  view.  Is  the 
possibility  of  the  South  Vietnamese  doing 
something  untoward.  One  almost  got  the 
Impression  from  Kissinger  that  he  Is  more 
worried  today  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
win  Invade  the  North  than  vice  versa.' 

I  continue  to  support  the  South  Viet- 
namese who,  after  years  of  punishment 
from  an  outside  aggressor,  have  now 
served  notice  that  they  are  ready  to 
carry  the  ball  into  the  enemy's  own  ter- 
ritory. I  likewise  feel  that  such  a  move- 
ment would  have  the  overwhelming  con- 
fidence and  imaginative  support  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people. 

I  insert  a  related  newsclipping  in  the 
Rkcord: 

Thbu  Thkeatsms  Attack  on  Nobth  it 
Wab  Ookb  ok 

Saigon.— President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu 
tonight  threatened  to  attack  North  Viet- 
nam "in  their  own  territory"  imless  the 
North   Vietnamese   immediately   stop   their 

»8«e  CoNoaxssioNAi,  Bicou>.  volume  118. 
Part  1.  page*  917-819. 

» "Mr.  NUon  Is  Playing  to  Wm."  Washing- 
ton Post.  Peb.  28. 1971. 
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aggression  In  the  South  and  withdraw  tbelr 
troops. 

His  statement  was  released  to  the  press  at 
Independence  Palace  and  then  broadcast  on 
Vietnamese  radio  and  television,  a  move 
which  emphasized  Its  Importance. 

An  unofficial  translation  of  the  broadcast 
said  Hanoi  should  stop  its  aggression  "if  the 
North  Vietnamese  want  to  avert  an  Inva- 
sion." The  official  press  statement  did  not 
use  the  word  "Invasion,"  however,  but  used 
the  expression  "that  course  of  action"  after 
referring  to  attacks  on  the  North. 

IN    BElT-DKrZNSX 

"I  wish  the  Communist  North  Vietnamese 
would  soon  awaken  to  reality  and  not  put 
us  m  a  sttuatlrn  which  forces  us  to  attack 
them  right  in  their  own  territory,"  he  said. 
He  added  that  such  an  incursion  would  be 
based  on  "legitimate  self-defense." 

The  statement  caught  observers  by  sur- 
prise, although  both  Thieu  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Cao  Ky  have  repeatedly  given 
hints  and  unofficial  statements  In  recent 
days  that  they  might  be  considering  an  In- 
vasion of  the  North. 

Thieu  conferred  with  both  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Ellsworth  Bunker  and  Oen.  Crelghton 
W.  Abrams,  commander  of  U.S.  forces  In  Vi- 
etnam, before  making  the  statement  and  It 
was  believed  he  had  told  them  of  it  in  ad- 
vance. 

(In  Washington.  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said  there  has  been 
no  discussion  within  the  VS.  government 
about  providing  American  air  support  for  a 
possible  South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  North 
Vietnam. 

I.  (Senate  Majority  leader  MUe  Mansfield 
said  today  he  was  "opposed  unequivocally" 
to  an  invasion  by  South  Vietnamese  troope. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  what  was  behind 
Thieu's  references  to  a  possible  invasion, 
"but  If  you  threaten  It  enough,  and  there 
have  been  such  indications  for  the  past  few 
weeks,  there  Is  the  possibly  it  might  hap- 
pen." He  added:  "I  don't  think  we  have  any 
obligations  to  carry  on  an  adventure  of  that 
type.") 

Thieu  mentioned  a  possible  attack  on 
North  Vietnam  last  Thursday  when  the  offi- 
cial Vietnam  press  agency  quoted  him  as  say- 
ing a  drive  into  the  North  "Is  only  a  matter 
of  time." 

KISSINGXR'3     DOUBTS 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  President  Nixon's  na- 
tlonal  security  adviser,  was  asked  then  about 
the  statements.  He  said  on  Friday  that  an 
Invasion  of  the  North  was  not  "the  dominant 
probability  at  the  moment." 

"It's  a  novel  problem  because  now  It  U 
North  Vietnam  that  has  Invaded  neighboring 
countries,"  Kissinger  said  on  a  CBS-TV  news 
program.  "The  Idea  of  anyone  Invading  North 
Vietnam  would  have  been  unthinkable  a  year 
ago.  This  certainly  indicates  an  evolution  in 
the  balance  of  strength  (in  Indochina)." 

Then  he  added  that  an  Invasion  "is  not 
the  dominant  probability  at  this  moment" 
*nd  said  South  Vietnam  "cotUd  not  Involve 
us  In  any  miUtary  move"  of  that  type  with- 
out the  expreeed  approval  of  the  President " 

President  Nixon,  at  a  news  conference  in 
his  White  House  office  on  Feb.  17.  said  In 
response  to  questions  about  a  possible  in- 
vasion : 

"I  won't  speculate  on  what  South  Vietnam 
may  decide  to  do  with  regards  to  a  possible 
Incursion  Into  North  Vietnam  In  order  to  de- 
lend  their  National  security." 

Asked  later  in  the  news  conference  about 
the  subject.  Nixon  said : 

SAIGOW'B  DSCtBION 

«.3  ^^,  '^P*  ■P«<=ulat«  on  what  South  Viet- 
nm  wUl  do  in  defense  of  its  national  le- 
"«ty.  South  Vietnam  now.  as  we  withdraw. 
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has  an  ever-lnereaslng  reaponaiMUty  to  de- 
fend itself.  South  Vietnam  wlU  have  to  make 
decisions  with  regards  to  Its  ability  to  defend 
Itself." 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  dele- 
gates to  the  Paris  peace  talks  charged  that 
President  Nixon  and  his  "Saigon  puppets" 
were  plotting  to  invade  North  Vietnam  and 
warned  that  thla  might  bring  Communist 
China  into  the  war. 

Kissinger,  asked  about  this,  said  Hanoi 
probably  is  correct  in  believing  that  Bed 
China  would  enter  the  war  if  North  Viet- 
nam's existence  were  threatened.  But  he 
added  he  felt  "we  are  correct  in  pointing  out 
it  is  highly  unUkely  that  Communist  China 
will  oome  In  under  conditions  that  currently 
exist." 

Thieu  emphasized  that  any  attack  would 
be  in  self  defense. 

"If  the  Communist  North  Vietnamese  want 
to  avoid  that  course  of  action,  then  they  had 
better  stop  being  stubborn,  they  had  better 
stop  immediately  their  aggression  in  the 
South  and  withdraw  their  troops  back  to  the 
North."  Thieu  said  in  his  press  statement. 

A     MATTZR    or    TIMX 

The  official  South  Vietnam  press  agency 
quoted  Thieu  last  week  as  saying  a  drive 
against  North  Vietnam  was  "only  a  matter  of 
time."  But  spokesmen  later  refused  to  con- 
firm or  deny  that  he  had  actually  made  the 
statement  In  a  speech  at  Plelku. 

Tonight  his  official  statement  was  more 
to  the  point. 

"I  wish  the  Communist  N(»th  Vietnamese 
would  soon  awaken  to  the  reality,  and  not  put 
us  in  a  situation  which  forces  us  to  attack 
them  right  in  their  own  territory,"  he  said. 

"In  other  words,  we  let  the  authorities  in 
Hanoi  decide  by  themselves  whether  or  not 
they  want  to  be  attacked  by  us  right  in  their 
own  territory,  which  U  North  Vietnam." 

Thieu  said  the  attacks  on  Conununist  sanc- 
tuaries in  Cambodia  and  Laos  had  Inflicted 
heavy  casualties  on  the  North  Vietnamese. 


CONTRADICTORY    ROLES     PLAYED 
BY  AEC 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NXW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  I  have  frequently  brought  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
the  contradictory  roles  played  by  the 
Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission,  insofar  as  it 
serves  as  both  promoter  and  regulator 
of  the  use  of  atomic  energy.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Congress,  I  introduced 
H.R.  1197.  which  would  transfer  the 
licensing  functions  of  the  Commission  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Hopefully,  the  Secretary  would 
show  more  concern  for  the  public  health 
and  safety,  and  for  the  environment, 
than  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  AEC 
in  the  past. 

The  Long  Island  Catholic,  a  highly  re- 
spected weekly,  recently  included  a 
thoughtful  article  by  Dr.  James  B. 
Kelley.  who  suggests  that  the  licensing 
procedures  now  imder  the  aegis  of  the 
AEC  should  be  transferred  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  In  my 
judgment,  such  a  change  of  jurisdic- 
tion— to  either  EPA  or  HEW— would  do 
much  to  increase  public  confidence  in  the 
licensing  procedures.  I,  therefore,  include 
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Dr.  KeUey's  article  at  this  point  in  the 
R«co»D  for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

AEC  Can't  Be  Both  Pkomotxr,  Recuuitok 

or  Inocstxt 

(By  Dr.  James  B.  Kelley) 

That  the  industrial  world  of  the  West 
wotUd  be  faced  with  a  shortage  of  electrical 
power  was  something  no  one  covUd  ever  be- 
lieve, and  certainly  something  no  one  would 
have  cared  to  predict  seriously  ten  years  ago. 

But  magazines  and  newspapers,  television 
and  radio  have  been  telling  us  about  what  la 
happening  in  England,  and  what  can  hap- 
pen, and  to  some  extent,  did  Iiappen  last 
summer,  in  the  United  States,  especially  in 
the  metropolitan  New  York  area. 

England  U  having  real  deep  "brown- 
outs"—the  term  the  public  relations  people 
at  the  power  companies  thought  up  to  de- 
scribe a  lack  of  adequate  electric  power  to 
run  a  modem  industrial  country.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1070,  there  were  "brown-outs"  or 
power  reductions  In  New  York. 

DIM    PROSPECTS 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  American  economy 
is  built  on  the  existence  of  massive  elec- 
trical power.  Right  now  the  proapecU  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  American  homes  nnd 
factories  in  the  next  ten  years  are  not  good 

It  is.  at  the  same  time,  safe  to  say  that  the 
conservationists  and  the  environmentalists 
wiu  receive  a  large  share  of  the  blame  for 
this  reduction  in  power  output;  it  will  be 
translated  as  their  insistence  for  clean  air 
and  clean  water  which  make  It  Impossible 
for  the  power  companies,  whether  privately 
or  pubUcly  or  cooperatively  owned  to  pro- 
duce electrical  power. 

It  is  worth  nothing  at  this  point  that 
switching  from  private  to  pubUc  ownership 
seldom  does  much  to  reduce  vlolatioM 
against  the  environment.  The  worst  offenders 
against  air  poUutton  rules  and  regulations 
to  New  York  City  were,  for  many  years,  the 
City-owned  incinerators.  '  '  »"•  •■o" 

Even  Consolidated  Edison,  a  perennial 
Whipping  boy  of  both  the  press  and  public 
officials,  could  scarcely  outdistance  the  good 
old  Incinerators.  ^^ 

Long  Island,  as  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
population  areas  of  the  United  State*— a 
role  it  has  assumed  since  the  end  of  World 
_4^  n— must  face  the  power  question  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  Long  Island 
Lighting  Company  nuclear  plant  at  Shore- 
ham  has  been  the  source  of  constant  dispute 
ever  since  it  was  proposed. 

Recently  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Admin- 
istration became  the  flrst  federal  agency  to 
Jump  Into  the  flght  against  the  plant  Pre- 
viously the  arguments  opposing  the  plant 
had  been  largely  devoted  to  Ite  nuclear  char- 
acter. Now  added  to  this  is  the  question  of 
thermal  pollution— a  question  which  was 
always  liu-king  in  the  background. 

There  are  at  least  two  points  to  be  made 
about  this  intervention  of  the  FWQA.  One  is 
that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
chosen  over  the  years  not  to  be  concerned 
with  environmental  problems. 

The  second  point  is  that  no  other  Federal 
agency  than  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  permit-granting  powers  for  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  InsUllatlons  of  whatever 
kind:  research,  medical,  or  power. 

There  has  been  long,  and  sometimes  bitter 
debate  among  experts  In  the  field  of  environ- 
mental protection  that  the  AEC  should  be 
forced  to  assume  overall  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  nuclear  electric  power  plants. 

In  other  words,  the  AEC  should  not  restrict 
Itself  to  checking  the  radiation  levels  which 
might  emanate  from  the  plant  and  stop  at 
that  point.  This  is  not  really  any  kind  of 
environmental  protection. 
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POLXtrrXD   WATEB? 

What  the  Federal  Water  Quality  AdmlnlB- 
tratlon  is  concerned  about  Is  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  waters  or  the  Long  Island  Sound 
Into  which  the  heated  effluent  from  the  cool- 
ing system  of  the  plant  will  flow.  The  AEC 
U  not  concerned,  because  It  is  not  In  the 
water  quality  business.  The  Long  Island 
Lighting  Company  Is  not  too  concerned  about 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administration  be- 
cause the  only  Federal  agency  which  has  the 
power  to  issue  a  construction  permit  for  a 
nuclear  power  plant  is  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

As  a  first  step  In  building  public  con- 
fidence, and  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  orderly  and  necessary  development  of 
our  power  reeources,  the  entire  licensing 
procedure  should  be  removed  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  AEC. 

The  same  agency  cannot  be  both  promoter 
and  reg-olator  of  an  Industry;  it  does  not 
make  sense,  and  causes  suspicion.  There  Is 
a  second  reason  why  the  AEC  should  be  out 
of  the  picture,  and  that  Is  the  environ- 
mental problem. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  AEC 
has  never  been  concerned  about  danger  to 
the  environment  except  Insofar  as  an  acci- 
dent might  happen  releasing  radioactive  ma- 
terials into  the  atmosphere  or  Into  water 
supplies.  It  has  never  considered  itself  an 
environmentally  oriented  organization. 

There  is  such  an  agency  In  existence  now; 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
which  should  be  given  full  responsibility 
for  the  environmental  licensing  of  all  power 
plants,  whether  nuclear  or  otherwise.  For 
further  protection,  a  separate  group  con- 
sisting of  both  private  and  public  experts 
should  set  the  standards  for  the  location, 
construction,  and  environmental  (including 
radiation)  safety  of  the  plante  and  the  sur- 
rounding comnmnltles  and  resoiirces. 

This  puts  the  responsibility  in  one  place; 
there  can  be  no  buck  passing.  The  EPA  Is 
strictly  a  regulatory  agency  with  a  set  of 
standards  which  were  put  together  outside 
of  its  own  organization,  and  these  stand- 
ards would  be  under  constant  review. 

The  electrical  problem  is  too  serious  in 
this  country  for  it  to  become  a  political  or 
legal  football,  chasing  In  and  out  of  the 
courts,  with  decisions  being  made  on  who 
has  the  authority  to  issue  the  license  or  per- 
mit, instead  of  whether  there  should  be  res- 
ervations about  Issuing  the  permit  In  the 
first  place. 

The  United  SUtes  cannot  afford  In  any 
sense  a  power  shortage;  It  would  be  eco- 
nomically and  socially  a  disaster.  But  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  have  its  en- 
vironment further  degraded,  because  this  Is 
also  an  economic  and  social  disaster. 

At  the  moment  it  appears  that  the  power 
people,  whether  public  or  private  and  the 
conservationists  are  locked  In  a  struggle  to 
the  death.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  Is  not  the 
case. 

The  nuclear  power  plant  which  LILCO 
wants  to  build  cannot  be  a  disaster  in  any 
sense  of  the  word;  the  power  is  needed  but 
both  the  atmosphere  and  the  waters  off 
Long  Island — already  to  terribly  abused — 
cannot  be  further  destroyed. 

Nuclear  power  Is  one  type  of  power  source 
available  to  us;  it  Is  still  experimental  In 
many  respects.  It  must  be  examined  and  re- 
examined, but  this  must  be  done  in  a  rea- 
sonable atmosphere  of  trust;  the  public  de- 
serves this,  and  part  of  the  public  will  be 
the  people  who  are  employed  In  the  power 
plant. 

So  far  the  news  reports,  the  discussions, 
the  documents  submitted  In  the  Shoreham 
case  all  soiind  like  more  of  the  same  old 
thing,  with  the  same  charges  and  claims  be- 
ing only  vaguely  answered  in  too  many  in- 
stances, and  with  the  AEC  still  occupying  Ita 
strange  contradictory  role. 
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BANK  AGENCY  RUINS  LIFE  OF  FOR- 
MER BANKER 
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HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  responsibilities  of  any  govern- 
ment in  a  free  society  is  to  serve  its 
people.  When  government  ceases  to  per- 
form this  function,  then  it  has  violated 
one  of  its  most  Important  trusts. 

An  agency  of  our  Government  has 
Indeed  violated  the  trust  of  Mr.  Irving 
Molever,  now  a  resident  of  Phoenix. 
Until  1966,  Mr.  Molever  was  a  successful 
businessman  and  certified  public  ac- 
countant, but  now  he  has  lost  his  busi- 
ness, cannot  practice  his  profession,  and 
is  nearly  broke,  all  because  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  did  not 
act  in  a  responsible  capacity  in  connec- 
tion with  a  bank  that  ran  into  financial 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  recount  Mr.  Molever 's  story  since  I 
am  including  in  my  remarks  a  front  page 
article  from  the  February  26  edition  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  that  speUs  out 
in  detail  the  ordeal  that  Mr.  Molever 
has  gone  through  because  of  the  inept- 
ness  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 

On  Monday,  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
on  the  problems  of  bank  regulation  and 
bank  failures.  The  witness  will  be  Mr. 
Prank  Wille,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Chair- 
man Patman  of  the  Banking  Conmiittee, 
like  myself,  has  been  interested  in  the 
problems  of  Mr.  Molever  and  on  several 
occasions  has  attempted  to  get  answers 
to  the  thousands  of  questions  arising  out 
of  the  Molever  case.  I  commend  Chair- 
man Patman  for  his  actions  in  this  area 
and  hope  that  he  wiU  continue  to  press 
for  the  facts  when  Mr.  Wille  appears  be- 
fore this  committee  on  Monday.  Some- 
where along  the  line  something  must  be 
done  to  rectify  the  injustices  that  have 
befallen  Mr.  Molever.  Perhaps  on  Mon- 
day we  can  begin  to  restore  Mr. 
Molever's  confidence  in  his  Government. 

The  article  follows: 
Banker's  Obdeaus  RtJN  Over  bt  Government, 
He  Piohts  On 
(By  Al  Delugach) 

Until  five  years  ago,  life  was  a  piece  of 
seven-layer  cake  for  Irving  Molever.  He  had  a 
thriving  practice  as  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant in  Pittsburgh.  He  owned  a  string 
of  retail  stores.  He  had  capital  and  a  line 
of  credit  worth  $260,000. 

He  even  became  (to  his  lasting  sorrow)  the 
founder  and  president  of  a  bank  in  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  within  commuting  distance  of  his 
handsome  home  in  suburban  Pittsburgh. 

Now  they  are  gone — those  tangible  proofs 
of  success. 

Today  Molever,  48,  lives  in  Phoenix.  He 
Is  almost  broke.  He  cannot  practice  his 
profession.  He  Ls  a  man  with  an  obsession. 

The  Bank  of  Wheeling  nearly  went  under 
in  1966  and  a  powerful  government  agency, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.,  stepped 
in. 

RETUBES    TO    BE    DEAD 

Molever  was  run  over  by  the  goverrunent 
machine.  But  he  has  refused  to  be  dead. 


He  accuses  the  FDIC  of  covering  up  evi- 
dence not  only  of  his  Innocence  of  apparent 
irregularities  in  the  bank,  but  of  possible 
crimes,  as  an  expediency  In  keeping  the  bank 
open. 

After  moving  his  family  (his  pretty  wife, 
Joy,  a  daughter,  9,  and  three  teen-age  sons 
ranging  up  to  19)  from  their  lifelong  home 
"In  disgrace,"  Molever  has  spent  more  than 
four  years  and  all  his  resources  In  a  frus- 
trating campaign  to  clear  his  name. 

Only  now  Is  he  beginning  to  see  some  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

With  the  aid  of  documents  uncovered  in 
recent  months  in  a  pending  lawsvilt,  Molever 
has  aroused  the  Interest  of  congressional 
Investigators. 

The  record  shows  a  curious  course  was 
taken  by  the  FDIC  In  avoiding  payment  of 
deposit  Insurance. 

First,  the  FDIC  had  ordered  Molever  ousted 
under  the  stigma  of  blame  for  the  bank's 
near  failure. 

Later  the  agency  came  up  with  long-ex- 
isting evidence  that  cleared  Molever. 

But  it  was  kept  secret  until  Molever  forced 
it  into  the  open  last  summer  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings. All  the  while  his  pleas  for  a  hear- 
ing were  Ignored  by  the  FDIC. 

TWO  DniECTORS   APPOINTED 

Meanwhile,  to  get  the  bank  going  again, 
the  FDIC  chose  a  couple  of  the  banks  direc- 
tors, wealthy  brothers,  of  Wheeling. 

The  FDIC  did  this  despite  the  fact,  dls- 
cloeed  In  the  lawsuit,  that  one  of  its  own 
bank  examiners  had  reported  that  the  broth- 
ers had  used  the  bank  In  an  apparently  Il- 
legal scheme  to  benefit  their  furniture  busi- 
ness. 

Although  FDIC  examiners  have  reported 
apparent  criminal  law  violations  at  the  Bank 
of  Wheeling,  no  charges  have  been  brought 
by  federal  prosecutors. 

Molever  has  resembled  a  character  In  a 
Kafka  tale  in  his  baffling,  frustrating  Journey 
through  the  mazes  of  federal  bureaucracy 
and  the  civil  courts. 

But  he  Is  stubborn.  He  has  amassed  a  great 
array  of  documentation  In  devoting  himself 
to  a  lopsided  struggle. 

As  he  explained  In  a  recent  letter  to  Chair- 
man Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.)  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee,  Molever  had  "no  choice 
but  to  spend  three  years  of  his  life,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  family,  investigating  the  af- 
fairs of  this  bank  In  order  to  undo  the  cor- 
rupt investigation  of  the  FDIC  and  the  un- 
just condemnation  of  an  honest  and  Innocent 
man." 

Molever  estimates  he  has  spent  $70,000  to 
wage  a  long  legal  battle  to  vindicate  himself 
and  collect  damages  on  behalf  of  the  bank's 
minority  stockholders — Including  relatives 
and  friends  he  had  gotten  to  Invest  with 
him. 

HAD  ASSETS 

In  his  more  bitter  moments,  Molever  re- 
flects that  a  citizen  without  the  assets  he 
started  with  could  never  have  persisted  so 
long  in  a  quest  for  Justice. 

The  costs  have  been  high. 

"I  had  built  up  a  line  of  credit,  unsecured, 
of  $260,000."  Molever  told  the  House  com- 
mittee. "Today  I  have  no  credit;  my  net 
worth  was  totally  destroyed.  I  cannot  prac- 
tice my  (CPA)  profession.  I  had  no  income 
for  the  years  1966  through  1969  while  I  car- 
ried on  this  Investigation." 

He  Is  working  on  salary  for  a  Phoenix 
swimming  pool  construction  company  that 
trusted  him  In  spite  of  the  cloud  on  his 
repuUtlon  reflected  In  credit  reports. 

MAJOR  TOPIC 

His  wife  and  chUdren  have  become  steeped 
in  the  bank  case.  It  has  been  the  major  topic 
m  their  household  for  years.  In  Pittsburgh 
they  had  borne  the  brunt  of  rumors,  ques- 
tions, bad  feelings  that  arose  from  the  bank 
blowup. 

Friends  have  often  advised  Molever  to  for- 
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get  the  bank  and  make  a  new  life.  His  wife, 
for  one,  says  she  would  have  preferred  this 
route  to  the  anguish  of  Molever's  chosen 
path.  But  her  pride  In  him  Is  obvious. 

Molever  puts  it  this  way: 

"A  crook  doesn't  mind  being  called  a  crook 
but  an  honest  man  suffers.  I've  got  three 
boys  growing  up  and  I  can't  do  anything  but 
go  on  until  I  clear  my  name." 

In  recent  months  he  has  finally  bad  some 
encouragrement. 

The  House  Banking  Committee  staff  Is  Im- 
pressed with  his  case,  though  so  far  Chair- 
man Patoian  has  not  held  a  hearing  because 
of  the  pending  civil  litigation. 

Earlier  this  month  an  Arizona  Congress- 
man, Sam  Stelger,  wrote  to  Patman  ottering 
to  rally  Republican  support  In  any  effort  "to 
not  only  rectify  the  past  wrongs  of  the  PDIC 
but  to  minimize  any  future  transgressions 
on  their  part." 

The  FDIC  Itself  has  not  responded  to  a 
request  by  The  Times  for  information  on 
the  Bank  of  Wheeling  matter. 

But  much  of  It  already  has  been  spread 
on  the  public  record  through  Molever's  civil 
court  fight. 

The  main  legal  action  Is  a  stockholder  de- 
rivative suit  against  Donald  and  Robert  Le- 
venson  of  Wheeling,  who  are  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  Wheeling,  their  furniture  com- 
pany and  the  bank  itself. 

The  lawsuit  is  expected  to  get  to  trial  soon, 
after  many  delaying  actions. 

It  has  been  a  long  road. 

Just  this  month  Molever  saw  a  small  but 
encouraging  victory.  A  federal  appeals  court 
overruled  a  district  judge  who  had  dismissed 
the  suit  for  lack  of  jurisdiction  In  the 
amount  of  monetary  interest  Involved.  Be- 
fore too  much  longer  the  bank  case  may  fi- 
nally be  heard  on  Its  merits. 

The  suit  seeks  $500,000  In  actual  and  $50,- 
000  in  punitive  damages. 

AUTO  LOANS 

The  bulk  of  the  damages  claimed  Involve 
the  bank's  loss  on  a  single  line  of  auto  loans 
made  by  the  bank  In  late  106S  and  early  1006. 
The  suit  accuses  the  Levenson  brothers  of 
mismanagement  and  breach  of  fiduciary  ob- 
ligations. 

The  lawsuit  also  covers.  In  a  separate  cause 
of  action,  the  area  that  the  FDIC  Ignored  In 
letting  the  Levensons  take  over  the  bank. 

It  Is  alleged  in  the  suit,  and  supported  by 
bank  records  and  documents  on  file  In  the 
case,  as  follows: 

The  Levensons  used  the  bank  to  fraudu- 
lenUy  obtain  lVi%  to  2%%  discounts  from 
their  furniture  company's  wholesale  sup- 
pliers under  a  nonexistent  financing  ar- 
rangement with  the  bank. 

More  than  $15,000  In  discounts  on  more 
than  $600,000  In  purchases  was  falsely  ob- 
tained from  the  bank  In  80  Instances  In  less 
than  a  year  preceding  April,  1966,  It  is 
alleged. 

The  bank  was  deprived  of  the  Interest  that 
it  would  have  earned  If  the  financing  ar- 
rangement had  been  bona  flde  and  existing, 
the  plaintiffs'  action  states. 

The  Levensons  aUegedly  used  the  bank's 
own  stationary  In  misrepresenting  to  sup- 
pliers that  the  arrangement  existed.  After 
preparing  the  letters  at  the  furniture  com- 
pany, the  LevensoruB  had  them  signed  by  the 
bank's  cashier  and  executive  officer  In 
charge  of  operations.  Jay  Noel. 

Noel,  In  a  deposition  taken  in  the  lawsuit, 
said  he  concealed  these  matters  from 
Molever. 

Donald  Levenson  said  during  his  deposi- 
tion that  he  had  discussed  financing  ar- 
rangements with  Molever. 

"The  bank  is  not  out  one  single  dime," 
Levenson  contended. 

He  also  maintained  that  the  suppliers  were 
aware  that  the  furniture  company,  not  the 
oank,  was  receiving  the  discount. 
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The  lawsuit  is  the  culmination  of  an  or- 
deal that  followed  from  Molever's  venture 
Into  what  was  for  him  imfamlllar  territory — 
the  banking  business. 

With  some  associates  and  local  business 
people  in  Wheeling,  he  had  opened  the  Bank 
of  Wheeling  in  AprU,  1965.  Within  a  year  it 
was  tottering  from  about  $500,000  in  losses  on 
a  $1  mUllon  line  of  used  car  financing. 

FDIC  documents,  which  remained  In  the 
agency's  confidential  files  until  they  came  to 
light  as  exhibits  In  the  stockholder  suit,  dis- 
closed the  following  about  the  FDIC's  ensu- 
ing conduct: 

In  a  June,  1066,  report  one  FDIC  examiner 
detailed  the  Levenson's  nonexistent  financ- 
ing plan  as  among  "apparent  Irregularities." 

TK   NOTUrlEU 

His  Immediate  superior  transmitted  the 
report  to  the  chief  of  the  FDIC's  examination 
division,  noting  that  the  FBI  had  been  noti- 
fied of  "apparent  violations"  of  federal  crim- 
inal statutes. 

A  month  later,  in  July,  1966,  another  ex- 
aminer wras  sent  into  the  bank  to  follow  up 
on  the  bank  examination  with  a  criminal 
investigation. 

The  documents  also  reveal  that  second  ex- 
aminer, Thomas  Llndsey,  did  not  make  a 
written  report  to  federal  prosecuting  author- 
ities iintil  June,  1967.  It  made  no  mention 
whatsoever  of  the  Levensons,  who  had  by 
then  gone  ahead  with  the  bank  recapitaliza- 
tion under  FDIC  guidance.  It  made  no  men- 
tion, either,  of  the  fumltxrre  store  discount 
through  the  bank. 

What  the  report  did  have  was  a  discussion 
of  "apparent  irregularities"  centering  on  the 
disastrous  auto  line  of  loans. 

And  It  listed  Molever  and  cashier  Noel 
as  among  those  "believed  responsible"  in  a 
"conspiracy"  with  the  auto  dealer. 

Not  mentioned  In  the  report  was  the  fact 
that  Noel  m  a  letter  of  resignation  to  the 
bank  board  of  directors  In  April,  1966,  bad 
assumed  all  blame  and  responsibility  for  the 
auto  loans. 

But  on  June  26,  1968,  a  year  after  his  first 
report,  Llndesy  filed  an  addendum,  wblob 
also  Is  on  file  in  the  lawsuit.  He  explained 
In  a  separate  lett«  to  the  FDIC  examination 
division  chief  that  he  had  reviewed  his  1967 
report  In  preparing  his  defense  to  a  defama- 
tion suit  filed  against  him  by  Molever,  which 
has  since  been  dismissed. 

GREAT   DETAIL 

His  addendum  to  federal  prosecuting  au- 
thorities r^orted  Noel's  resignation  state- 
ment in  great  detail.  It  Included  statements 
that  Noel  bad  deceived  Molever  about  the 
auto  loan  losses.  Noel  told  the  same  story 
in  bis  deposition  In  the  stockholder  lawsuit. 

Llndsey,  questioned  for  the  lawsuit  last 
July  22,  said  be  could  not  recall  the  basis  for 
naming  Molever  In  his  original  report  as 
among  those  believed  re^onsible  for  irregu- 
larities. He  said,  however,  be  would  stand 
by  bis  two  repKjrts. 

The  FDIC  board  of  directors  on  Aug.  25, 
1966,  bad  ordered  the  bank  to  take  certain 
steps  under  pain  of  losing  its  PDIC-lnsured 
status. 

Among  them  was  removal  of  Molever  from 
any  connection  with  active  management  (be 
had  resigned  a  week  earlier) . 

SOUGHT    REARING 

For  months  afterward  Molever  sought  a 
hearing  from  the  FDIC.  He  was  notified 
Dec.  27,  1966,  that  a  bearing  would  be  sched- 
uled if  the  PDIC  board  decided  to  "pro- 
ceed further"  than  its  August,  1966  order. 

In  February,  1967,  Molever  was  notified 
that  the  FDIC  bad  decided  to  terminate  the 
proceedings  against  the  bank.  Therefore,  be 
was  told,  an  administrative  Clearing  would 
not  be  beld. 

As  recently  as  December,  1969,  Molever 
wrote  a  long  and  Impassioned  letter  to  the 
FDIC's  then  chairman,  concluding: 
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"The  wrtter.  bis  wife  and  four  cbUdren. 
all  honest  and  decent  citizens,  beg  and  plead 
with  you.  Won't  you  please  look  at  our 
evidence?" 

Molever  said  be  did  not  get  a  reply. 


DISPOSAL  OF  METALLIC  SOLID 
WASTE 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  MAXTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cm- 
search  for  ways  to  protect  and  Improve 
the  environment,  one  major  difficulty 
facing  us  is  the  disposal  of  metallic  solid 
waste — items  such  as  old  cars,  refrigera- 
tors, stoves,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  the  an- 
swer to  this  problem  is  extensive  usage 
of  iron  and  steel  scrap  processors. 

Using  a  process  developed  by  this  in- 
dustry, not  only  reclamation  of  the  waste 
is  possible,  but  also  the  preservation  of 
our  national  resources  follows  as  a  di- 
rect result. 

m  the  December  1970,  edition  of  As- 
sociation Management,  a  publication  of 
the  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel. 
Inc..  there  appears  an  article  written 
by  a  former  student  of  mine,  James  E. 
Powler,  director  of  public  relations.  This 
statement  presents  clearly  the  objectives 
and  accomplishments  of  the  iron  and 
steel  scrap  processors,  and  because  of 
the  hope  it  offers,  I  present  the  article 
here  for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Castoit  Indttstrt  Turns  Uolifxcation  Into 

BKAUnriCATlON 
INSTITUTE    or    SCRAP    OtON    AND    STEEL    SOLVES 
PROBLEMS  or  LANS  POLLUTION  BT  RCCTCLINO 
obsolete  METALLICS  BACK  INTO  BCONOMT  AS 
NEW  USABLE  PRODUCTS 

(By  James  E.  Fowler) 

Reclamation,  conservation,  beautlficatlon — 
these  three  words  probably  best  describe  the 
achievements  of  the  Iron  and  steel  scrap 
processing  Industry  In  dealing  with  the 
mounting  problems  of  metallic  solid  waste 
which  plague  our  environment. 

This  $3  billion  industry  was  built  on  the 
concept  that  our  discarded  metalUcs  do  not 
have  to  be  left  to  waste,  but  should  be  re- 
cycled back  Into  the  economy.  It  Is,  in  es- 
sence, an  environmental  control  Industry — 
one  whiob  takes  the  obsolete  and  allows  It  to 
be  made  new  again — a  profit  making  solu- 
tion to  one  of  the  most  visible  forms  of  land 
pollution. 

Our  lawmakers,  government  officials,  and 
the  public  at  large  have  only  recently  grown 
concerned  with  what  has  been  happening  to 
our  land,  air,  and  water.  Although  the  real- 
ization that  something  would  have  to  be 
done  has  been  emerging  steadily.  It  has 
only  been  In  the  past  few  years  that  the  stop- 
pollution  cry  has  reached  priority  levels.  The 
public  outcry  has  led  to  the  political  out- 
cry— something  must  be  done,  something 
must  be  stopped,  something  must  happen 
if  we  are  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  very 
technological  advances  that  made  our  mod- 
em civilization  possible. 

ZNDITBTRT   IN   AGE  or  ECOLOOT 

It  is  Within  this  framework  that  the  Insti- 
tute of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  international  as- 
sociation for  more  than  1,300  processors  and 
brokers  of  Iron  and  steel  scrap,  has  found  It 
necessary  to  define  more  accurately  Its  role 
In   representing   Its   Industry   effectively   in 
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thU  age  of  aoology.  Tb«  basic  function  of 
the  Industry  has  not  changed,  but  tb«  cli- 
mate In  which  this  industry  functions  has 
changed  drastically.  Our  ecological  balance 
has  been  left  unchecked  for  far  too  many 
years.  Everyone  must  share  the  t|lame,  and 
everyone  must  cooperate  in  finding  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  that  confront  us. 

This,  then.  Is  the  role  which  the  Institute 
at  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  has  defined  for  It- 
self In  answer  to  one  aspect  of  environmental 
control — a  role  of  Industry  Interpretation 
through  research  and  education  to  those 
seeking  solutions. 

It  is  being  accomplished  through  a  master 
plan  of  jurogramB  and  projects  directed  to 
viurlous  publics  with  one  paramount  objec- 
tive— an  understanding  of  the  Iron  and  steel 
scrap  Industry  as  a  force  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  leading  to  the  pollution  of  our  land. 

To  explain  this  role  of  the  Institute,  one 
must  know  something  of  the  Indiutry  which 
It  serves. 

rACTOBOs  wTTBOtra  Boors 

Tlie  scrap  processor  takes  the  cast-offs  of 
our  society,  such  as  obsolete  automobiles, 
washing  machines,  and  refrigerators,  as 
well  as  Industrial  scrap  which  results  from 
the  manufacturing  of  ntm  products,  and 
converts  them  Into  essential  raw  materials 
which  can  be  recycled  Into  the  economy 
through  remeltlng  by  steel  mills  and  found- 
ries. This  Is  reclamation,  achieved  by  heavy 
investment  in  equipment  and  machinery  In 
what  often  Is  referred  to  as  factories  with- 
out roofs. 

By  recycling  discarded  metalUcs,  a  conser- 
vation need  Is  filled  beeaiise  the  product 
saves  Irreplaceable  natural  resources.  Spe- 
cifically, one  ton  of  scrap  Iron  and  steel  con- 
serves up  to  1 14  tons  of  Iron  ore,  one  ton 
of  coke,  and  a  half  ton  of  limestone  needsd 
in  the  steeUnaklng  process. 

OU>  CAKS  AKX  BBCTCUtD 

It  is  through  reclamation  and  conservation 
that  strides  are  made  In  beautlflcation.  Old 
automobiles  need  not  contribute  to  ugllflca- 
tlon  If  they  are  moved  to  the  scrap  proces- 
sor for  recycling  as  scrap  to  steel  mills  and 
foundries.  And  as  an  alternate  metalllo  in- 
put for  these  consumers,  many  areas  of  oth- 
erwise attractive  land  need  not  be  mined. 

Tet  In  performing  his  function  which 
serves  environmental  quality,  the  scrap 
processor  is  often  confused  with  tba  Junk 
dealer  or  automobile  wrecker.  He  is  in- 
cluded In  statutes,  erroneotisly,  which  have 
as  their  intent  control  of  the  latter  two  busi- 
ness operations 

The  iron  and  steel  scrap  processor  has 
been  subjected  to  many  legal  abuses  throtigh 
the  years  because  he  was  thought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  problem.  Although  the  frequency 
has  subsided  somewhat,  the  attempts  to  leg- 
islate him  out  of  btialness  continue.  How- 
ever, the  rebuttal  not  longer  takes  on  a  de- 
fensive tone,  but  rather  a  positive  one,  be- 
cause environmental  quality  Is  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  day.  And,  scrap  processors  are 
the  only  entity  serving  to  help  solve  the 
problem. 

PUVATS  S»CTO»   SOLtmoif 

Public  ofllclals  are  more  cognizant  of  solid 
waste  problems.  Disposal  in  most  areas  of 
the  country  is  costly  and  Loadequate.  By  the 
very  presence  of  an  Industry  which  recycles 
metallic  solid  waste,  totally  within  the  pri- 
vate sector,  they  have  one  less  category  of 
solid  waste  to  deal  with,  one  less  cost  factor 
to  budget.  What  could  be  a  potential  prob- 
lem for  them  U  Instead  a  contribution  to 
their  own  economy.  In  short,  public  officials 
are  more  quickly  convinced  that  scrap  proc- 
essors are  not  a  part  of  the  problem  but 
helping  to  solve  the  problem. 

Probably  the  most  visible  form  of  metallic 
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solid  waste  is  the  abandoned  and  obsolete 
automobile.  Of  equal  concern,  but  less  ob- 
vious, are  the  other  forms  of  obsolescent 
scrap  referred  to  as  consumer  goods — refrig- 
erators, stoves,  washing  machines,  appli- 
ances and  the  like. 

8OCIAI.-AXSTHXTIC    UABnjTT 

These  forms  of  scrap  are  not  reaching 
the  processor  to  be  reclaimed  at  the  rate 
they  are  being  discarded.  Instead,  they  are 
accumulating  throughout  the  nation  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  creating  a  social  and  aes- 
thetic liability. 

It  Is  In  the  category  of  discarded  consumer 
goods,  and  particularly  the  abandoned  and 
obsolete  automobile,  that  the  Institute  has 
selected  to  place  the  thrust  of  its  public  re- 
lations program  In  order  to  achieve  Its  ob- 
J<K:tlv«  of  public  understanding.  The  jtink 
car  Is  an  obvious  problem  which  blights  our 
landscape  from  city  streets  to  the  rural 
countryside.  It  represents  all  that  is  offen- 
sive to  the  public  and  to  the  government  offi- 
cials who  are  desperately  seeking  some  type 
of  relief. 

Ironically,  while  the  old  car  is  a  social  and 
aesthetic  liability,  it  also  represents  an  eco- 
nomic asset  If  recycled  back  Into  the  eco- 
nomy by  iron  and  steel  scrap  processors. 

Singled  out,  the  old  car  tells  most  vividly 
the  story  of  the  industry's  theme — reclama- 
tion, conservation,  beautlficatlon. 

One  additional  reference  point  should  be 
made.  Since  the  Iron  and  steel  scrap  indus- 
try is  one  of  envlrozunental  control  through 
metallic  solid  waste  management,  almost 
anything  which  would  affect  the  Industry 
would  In  turn  affect  its  ability  in  some  form 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  For  this  reason, 
the  environmental  theme  is  woven  through- 
out the  total  efforts  of  the  Institute — from 
hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  concerned  with  freight  rate  In- 
creases to  hearings  before  county  zoning  com- 
missioners on  the  site  of  a  scrap  processing 
plant. 

INStrSTST  AS  A  GOOD  CTTIZKN 

Within  this  framework.  I  would  Uke  to 
highlight  some  of  the  programs  and  tech- 
niques employed  by  the  Institute  to  inter- 
pret its  industry's  environmental  role  In 
order  to  achieve  public  \inderstandlng. 

To  establish  the  Industry  as  a  good  citi- 
zen within  the  nation,  an  industry  concerned 
with  issues  of  state,  the  Institute  introduced 
its  first  external  periodical.  Phoenix  Quarter- 
ly. With  a  mailing  list  of  nearly  25.000.  the 
recipients  are  opinion  and  thought  lead- 
ers, including  elected  and  career  government 
officials  at  all  levels,  educators,  civic  leaders, 
those  Involved  in  ecology,  conservation  and 
beautlficatlon,  and  editorial  writers  and  col- 
umnists. Each  issue  provides  a  fonim  for 
ideas  on  a  subject  of  Interest  to  the  country 
and  the  Industry.  Three  of  the  five  Issues  to 
date  have  dealt  with  environmental  con- 
cerns. Articles  for  Phoenix  Quarterly  are 
solicited  from  experts  within  the  field  and 
are  selected  so  as  to  encompass  various  points 
of  view  on  the  theme  subject. 

As  an  example,  the  first  issue  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  abandoned  car  crtsis.  Au- 
thors Included  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee; Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe;  New  York  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay; 
Maryland  Governor  Marvin  Mandel;  and  the 
Institute's  president,  Leonard  I.  Abrams.  pre- 
senting the  industry's  view. 

Now  in  its  second  year.  Phoenix  Qiiarterly 
has  generated  favorable  editorial  comment 
and.  on  several  occasions,  articles  have  been 
reprinted  by  newspapers  and  other  period- 
icals. 

TCrnXnt  FOR  DBAS 

To  create  an  in-person  forum  for  ideas,  the 
Institute  last  March  sponsored  Landscape: 
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1970 — The  National  Conference  on  the  Aban- 
doned Automobile.  More  than  260  city,  coun- 
ty, state  and  federal  representatives  came  to 
Washington  to  review  progress  being  made  In 
solving  the  old  car  problem  and  to  hear  pre- 
sentation and  ask  questions  about  case 
studies  of  successful  axito  recycling  programs. 
The  Institute  had  sponsored  a  similar  con- 
ference In  1964  which  dealt  primarily  with 
defining  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

Planned  and  arranged  by  the  Institute's 
Task  Force  on  Disposal  of  Obsolete  Auto- 
mobiles, the  conference  had  a  four-fold  ob- 
jective: to  talk  alternative  solutions  with  lo- 
cal government  officials;  to  produce  an  up-to- 
date  document,  the  conference  proceedings, 
dealing  with  the  problem  and  solution;  to 
provide  news  for  mass  media  coverage  of  the 
abandoned  car  crisis;  and  to  reinforce  the 
Institute's  leadership  role  in  solving  the 
problem. 

In  post -conference  evaluation  sessions.  It 
was  the  consensus  that  all  four  objectives 
had  been  met. 

The  conference  proceedings  are  receiving 
wide  distribution.  Copies  were  sent  to  each 
member  of  Congress,  the  governors  of  each 
state,  state  legislative  services,  and  govern- 
ment agencies  and  departments  who  have  an 
Interest  In  the  abandoned  automobile. 

The  highlights  of  the  conference  were  also 
featured  in  the  summer  issue  of  Phoenix 
Quarterlji,  which  resulted  in  Increased  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  and  additional  editorial 
and  news  coverage. 

icnfi-coHratKifcx  appkoach 

In  a  pilot  project,  one  of  the  Institute's 
25  chapters,  encompassing  Tennessee,  Oeor- 
gla,  Alabama  and  Florida,  has  undertaken  a 
state-by-state  approach  to  focusing  attention 
on  the  abandoned  car  problem  with  a  series 
of  mini-conferences.  Taking  the  problem 
where  it  exists,  to  the  local  level,  each  meet- 
ing has  resulted  in  excellent  attendance, 
news  coverage,  and  local  recognition  of  the 
industry  as  a  leader  In  seeking  environmen- 
tal quality  by  working  vrlth  local  officials  in 
formulating  workable  programs. 

It  is  with  the  objective  of  generating  more 
local  action  that  the  Institute  undertook 
sponsorship  of  the  Jaycees  Environmental 
Improvement  Program.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
sponsorship  will  provide  these  336.000  action 
oriented  young  leaders  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  iron  and  steel  scrap  process- 
ing industry. 

Jaycees  President  Thomas  B.  Gordan  says. 
"We  are  grateful  to  the  Institute  of  Scrap 
Iron  and  Steel  for  making  our  nationally 
distributed  Environmental  Improvement 
manual  possible,  and  also  for  their  participa- 
tion in  our  recent  environmental  control 
seminar.  The  manual  will  be  sent  to  approxi- 
mately 8.000  local  chapter  presldenU  and 
other  Jaycee  officials  to  provide  the  expertise 
necessary  to  help  stem  the  critical  problemi 
in  this  priority  area." 

liOCAL  SOLD    WASTB   PSO.TECTS 

Although  the  manual  will  cover  air.  water, 
and  land  poUutlon.  It  is  anticipated  Qiat 
many  Jaycee  chapters  will  undertake  metallic 
solid  waste  projects  such  as  old  automobile 
removal.  In  such  Instances,  efforts  are  being 
nutde  for  local  Institute  members  or  chapters 
to  work  with  the  Jaycees  In  planning  and 
implementing  such  programs. 

Probably  no  group  in  the  country  today  is 
more  concerned  with  the  decay  of  our 
environment  than  the  nation's  youth.  This 
became  acutely  obvious  to  the  Institute  Just 
prior  to  Earth  Day.  April  22.  One  himdred 
thousand  four-page  tabloid  newspapers  were 
quickly  prepared  and  offered  free  through  the 
Earth  Day  sponsor's  "Environmental  Action" 
newsletter  and  to  Institute  members  for  their 
local  distribution.  The  supply  was  almost  im- 
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mediately  depleted,  and  hundreds  of  requests 
for  the  tabloid  had  to  be  refiised  although 
other  materials  were  subetltued  when 
possible. 

The  nature  of  the  requests  was  most  en- 
lightening since  mahy  came  from  elementary 
students  and  teachers.  This  added  Impetus 
to  the  Institute's  plans  to  produce  a  sound 
fllmstrlp  for  the  middle  grades — 6,  S,  7  and 
8.  But.  due  to  budgetary  considerations, 
funds  were  not  available.  A  noembershlp  sur- 
vey Indicated  that  a  sizable  number  of  prints 
would  be  purchased  if  the  film-strip  were 
produced.  A  New  York  film  company  Is  now 
completing  production  of  that  fllmstrlp  in 
cooperation  with  the  Institute  on  the  basis 
of  a  minimum  guarantee  of  orders.  It  appears 
that  the  result  will  be  a  successful  program 
for  the  Institute  and  its  members,  with  no 
cash  investment  by  the  association. 

TStM.  VUWEU  BT  8   MnjJON 

The  Institute's  16mm  color  film.  "The  End- 
less Search,"  baa  conveyed  the  Industry's 
story  to  nearly  8  million  television  viewers 
through  public  service  time.  A  38  minute  pro- 
duction, it  Is  made  available  In  high  schools. 
ooUeges,  and  universities  through  the  Insti- 


tute,   and    to    ^Mclally    defined    avdleooes 
through  a  prnfuMinn^i  flim  distributor. 

While  theee  and  other  facets  <rf  the  In- 
sUtute's  programming  are  felt  to  b«  lm|vov- 
Ing  public  understanding,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors also  anUcipated  that  the  Industry  it- 
self would  have  to  better  xinderstand  the 
ramifications  of  attempting  to  cope  with  met- 
aUlc  solid  waste. 

BBSEABCR  IN  rXBBOtTB  WA8TX 

BeallKlng  this  great  need  for  research  in 
the  reclamation  of  ferrous  metalllcs.  the  In- 
sUtute  In  1967  formed  the  Scrap  Metal  Re- 
search and  Education  Foundation.  The  ob- 
jective was  to  focus  more  attention  on  the  re- 
search function  within  the  Industry.  In  May 
1970,  the  Foundation  received  a  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Iifanage- 
ment.  and  the  Institute  for  "A  Study  to  Iden- 
tify Opportunities  for  Increased  RecycUng 
of  Ferrous  Solid  Wastes."  It  is  hoped  that 
this  study  will  also  identify  thoee  areas 
which  tend  to  break  down  the  scrap  cycle. 
with  the  thought  that  future  Foundation  re- 
search will  determine  methods  to  eliminate 
inhibiting  factors. 


The  youndstlon  is  also  mpportlnf  rasaareh 
work  by  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
road Car  Dlsmantlers,  an  adjunct  of  the  In- 
stitute. Of  concern  Is  a  method  to  dismantle 
obsolete  railroad  cars  other  than  by  open- 
biiming  which  creates  air  pollution. 

BBIDeutG  TRX  aCOUMT  GAP 

This,  then.  Is  the  basic  role  which  the  In- 
stitute of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel  plays  In 
bridging  the  ecology  gap  between  lu  Indus- 
try and  public— a  clearing  house  and  infor- 
mation source  on  the  state  of  metelllc  solid 
waste  reclamation  for  government,  concerned 
and  Interested  cltlsens,  the  news  media  and 
Industry. 

It  Is  through  the  determination  of  the  In- 
stitute's public  relations  oommitt«e.  with 
advice  of  public  relations  council  and  the 
Institute  staff,  that  this  program  has  taken 
meaning. 

In  the  futtire.  as  in  the  past,  the  Institute 
will  be  a  flexible  organization  ready  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  members  and  the  society 
which  they  serve  In  the  quest  for  envlron- 
misntal  quality  through  reclamation,  con- 
servation, beautlficatlon. 


SENATE— FWrfaf^,  March  5,  1971 

iLeffislatlve  day  of  Wednesday.  February  17.  1971) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:45  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(tit.  Ellenokr)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  ElBon,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  on  this  World  Day  of 
Prayer  we  lift  our  prayer  to  Thee  that  by 
drawing  close  to  Thee  the  people  of  the 
whole  world  may  be  drawn  closer  one  to 
another  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Put 
away  from  us  all  that  breaks  kinship  with 
the  race  which  Thou  hast  made  of  one 
blood.  United  In  prayer  may  the  nations 
Join  in  striving  to  make  all  mankind  one 
family,  living  in  a  more  perfect  society 
where  peace  and  Justice  shall  reign 
according  to  Thy  will.  Forgive  our 
warring  world,  and  hasten  the  day  when 
swords  are  turned  into  plowshares  and 
men  cultivate  the  sinews  of  the  spirit. 

Hear  the  prayers  which  we  speak  and 
the  deeper  prayers  of  our  hearts  which 
our  lips  cannot  frame. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  entered  yesterday,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  F'ulbiught)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbright  when 
he  introduced  S.  1125,  dealing  with  Exec- 
utive privilege,  are  printed  later  in  the 
Record  imder  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  frMn  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
March  4, 1971.  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
<lent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING  FOR 
URBAN  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  PLANNING  AND  Ii£AN- 
AGEMENT  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempcn-e  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  the  size  of  Federal  programs  for 
renewing  our  cities  has  grown  in  recent 
years,  so  has  the  evidence  of  their  basic 
defects.  Plagued  by  delay  and  duplica- 
tion, by  waste  and  rigidity,  by  incon- 
sistency and  irrationality.  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  for  urban  development 
have  simply  not  achieved  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  established.  Sometimes, 
they  have  even  worked  to  complicate  and 
extend  the  very  problems  they  were  de- 
signed to  remedy. 


The  time  has  come  for  us  to  stop 
merely  giving  more  money  to  these  pro- 
grams and  to  begin  giving  more  thought 
to  them.  That  is  why  I  am  proposing 
today  two  ziew  instruments  for  renewing 
and  rebuilding  our  clUes.  One  Is  a  new 
piaa  of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for 
Urban  Community  Development  The 
other  is  a  new  program  of  Planning  and 
Management  Assistance  for  State  and 
local  governments  which  will  benefit 
both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

aaownfo   itbkds   and   oaowiifo   BXPKXDirnBXS 

The  Federal  Government's  first  sig- 
nificant involvement  in  community  de- 
velopment came  with  the  passage  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  established 
as  a  national  goal  the  realization  of  "a 
decent  h(»ne  and  a  suitable  living  ai- 
vlronment  for  every  American  fam- 
ily. .  .  ."  We  were  already  a  nation  of 
dtles  when  ttiat  legislation  was  passed. 
In  the  two  decades  since  that  time  we 
have  become  even  more  highly  urbanized. 

In  1950,  some  56  f>erceit  of  our  p(H)u- 
latlon  lived  in  metropolitan  areas;  today 
the  comparable  figure  is  almost  69  per- 
cent. The  recent  Census  shows  that 
three-fourths  of  our  population  growth 
in  the  last  ten  years  came  in  metropoU- 
tan  areas,  especially  in  the  suburbs 
which  grew  by  more  than  25  percent. 

This  concentration  of  population 
growth  in  already  crowded  areas  is  not 
a  trend  that  we  wish  to  perpetuate.  This 
administration  would  prefer  a  more  bal- 
anced growth  pattern — and  we  are  tak- 
ing a  number  of  steps  to  encourage  more 
development  and  settlement  In  the  less 
densely  populated  areas  of  our  country. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  will  avoid 
or  slight  the  challenge  of  the  cities  and 
the  suburbs.  This  Is  a  highly  metropoli- 
tan nation.  It  must  have  an  effective 
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strategy  for  meeting  metropolitan  prob- 
lems. 

As  those  problems  have  mounted  In 
recent  years  we  have  often  responded  by 
creating  more  programs  and  by  spending 
more  money.  Since  1949,  we  have  com- 
mitted more  than  $10  billion  to  those 
urban  development  programs  which  I 
would  consolidate  into  this  Special  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Program.  We  will  commit 
almost  three  times  as  much  money  to 
these  programs  this  year  as  we  did  six 
years  ago.  While  a  number  of  good  things 
have  been  accomplished  with  this  money, 
the  returns  have  still  fallen  far  short  of 
even  the  most  reasonable  expectations. 

On  every  hand  we  see  the  results  of 
this  failure:  a  sorely  Inadequate  supply 
of  housing  and  community  facilities,  vstst 
wastelands  of  vacant  and  decaying 
buildings,  acre  upon  acre  of  valuable 
urban  renewal  land  lying  empty  and  fal- 
low, and  an  estimated  24  million  Ameri- 
cans still  living  in  substandard  housing. 
Many  of  our  central  cities — once  sym- 
bols erf  wtality  and  opportunltsF — have 
now  become  places  of  disillusion  and  de- 
cay. As  many  suburban  neighboiiiood^ 
have  grown  older,  they,  too,  have  begun 
to  deteriorate  and  to  tsike  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  central  cities.  Even  some  of 
the  newest  suburban  "subdivisions," 
planned  and  developed  in  a  shortsighted, 
haphazard  manner,  are  not  prepared 
to  provide  essential  poblic  services  to 
their  growing  populations.  They  are  al- 
ready on  their  way  to  becoming  the 
slimis  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  a  sad  and  ironic  fact  that  ev^i 
as  America  has  become  a  more  highly 
urbanized  nation,  its  cities  have  become 
less  attractive  and  their  governments  less 
able  to  deal  with  their  problems.  Federal 
assistance  has  failed  to  reverse  these 
trends  and  frequently  it  has  compoimded 
them. 

PROBLEMS     WITH    THX    PRESENT    STSTXU 

Just  what  is  it  that  is  wrong  with  our 
present  system  of  Federal  aid?  There  are 
two  bajsic  problems.  First,  Federal  assist- 
ance is  excessively  fragmented — it  is 
channeled  through  many  separate  and 
independent  grant  programs.  Second, 
spending  under  each  of  these  programs 
is  excessively  controUed  at  the  Federal 
level. 

1.  Fragmentation.  The  present  system 
of  categorical  grants-in-aid  has  grown 
up  over  the  years  by  bite  and  by  pieces. 
As  each  new  goal  or  concern  was  articu- 
lated, new  categorical  programs  were  set 
up.  Conventional  urban  rmewal  was  be- 
gun in  1949  to  help  acquire  and  clear 
land  in  deteriorating  areas  and  plan  for 
its  development.  Other  specialized  lurban 
renewal  programs  followed  which  focused 
on  the  demolition  of  imsafe  structures, 
on  making  interim  repairs  in  neighbor- 
hoods which  were  scheduled  for  renewal, 
and  on  helping  localities  enforce  their 
own  housing  codes.  In  1968  a  new  neigh- 
borhood development  program  was  estab- 
lished for  funding  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects on  a  year-by-year  basis  rather  than 
through  commitments  extending  many 
years  into  the  future. 

Other  programs  were  also  created  over 
the  years  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes, 
including  the  rehabilitation  of  private 
buildings  and  the  construction  of  water 


and  sewer  facilities  and  other  public 
works.  The  tangle  of  separate  Federal 
programs  became  so  frustrating  that 
when  a  new  model  cities  program  was 
added  in  1966,  it  was  expressly  designed 
to  provide  general,  flexible  support  for 
coordinated  development  programs, 
though  only  In  a  limited  number  of  tar- 
geted areas. 

The  proliferation  of  separate  grant 
programs  has  created  a  difficult  situation 
for  local  governments  that  wish  to  utilize 
Federal  development  money.  For  each 
commimity  must  now  make  a  series  of 
separate  applications  to  a  series  of  Fed- 
eral officials  for  a  series  of  sepa- 
rate grants,  each  of  which  must  be  spent 
for  a  stipulated  purpose — and  for  noth- 
ing else.  Ideally,  all  of  these  grants 
should  fit  into  a  single  comprehensive 
development  program,  tailored  to  each 
community's  particular  needs.  But  it  Is 
extremely  difficult  for  any  community 
to  create  an  overall  strategy  for  develop- 
ment when  each  element  in  that  strategy 
must  be  negotiated  separately  by  officials 
who  cannot  be  sure  about  the  outcome  of 
all  the  oti)eT  negotiations. 

To  mak«  things  even  worse,  some  of 
these  Federal  programs  require  local 
communities  to  work  through  semi-au- 
tonomous local  officials — often  bypass- 
ing the  elected  local  leaders.  Thus,  even 
if  one  leader,  a  mayor,  for  example,  does 
manage  to  create  a  comprehensive  devel- 
opment plan  for  the  money  he  controls, 
he  is  often  unable  to  include  in  his  plan 
that  Federal  assistance  which  goes  di- 
rectly to  sm  urban  renewal  agency  or  a 
local  sanitary  district.  Often  mayors  are 
unable  even  to  calculate  the  overall  level 
of  Federal  development  aid  that  is  com- 
ing into  their  communities. 

These  categt)rlcal  programs,  in  other 
words,  are  separated  not  only  on  the  giv- 
ing end  in  Washington,  but  also  on  the 
receiving  end  in  the  local  community. 
And  there  is  no  one,  ansrwhere,  who  can 
plan  so  that  all  the  various  parts  will  fit 
into  a  comprehensive  whole. 

The  fragmentation  which  afflicts  the 
planning  process  continues  after  the 
grants  are  made.  Each  program  is  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  wall  of  regulations 
and  restrictions  and  coordination  be- 
tween programs  is  often  very  difficult. 
Sometimes  programs  work  at  cross-pur- 
poses and  sometimes  they  needlessly 
duplicate  one  another.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Government,  working  through 
two  different  agencies,  has  been  known 
to  fund  two  different  local  authorities 
to  build  two  sewer  systems  to  serve  the 
same  neighborhood. 

The  inflexibility  of  the  present  system 
often  means  that  money  cannot  be  used 
where  the  need  for  money  is  greatest. 
If  a  city  suddenly  finds  that  it  must  put 
In  new  street  lights,  it  cannot  use  funds 
that  are  earmarked  for  demolition  or 
rehabilitation.  Geographic  restrictions 
are  also  a  problem.  Money  for  an  urban 
renewal  project  which  has  been  approved 
for  one  carefully  defined  neighborhood, 
for  example,  cannot  be  used  at  a  closely 
related  site  just  across  the  street,  if  that 
street  happens  to  be  the  boundary  of 
the  renewal  area. 

The  result  of  these  fragmented  and  in- 
flexible grant  programs  has  been  a  highly 
irrational    pattern    of    development    in 


many  urban  communities.  Rather  than 
focusing  and  concentrating  resources  In 
a  coordinated  assault  on  a  common  prob- 
lem, the  categorical  grant  system  works 
to  divide  and  scatter  those  resources  and 
severely  to  diminish  their  impact. 

2.  Federal  Control.  The  first  major 
problem,  fragmentation,  concerns  what 
hapiTcns  among  various  grant  programs. 
The  second  major  problem  concerns  what 
happens  within  each  program  as  a  re- 
sult of  excessive  Federal  control. 

Almost  all  of  our  present  develcH)ment 
grant  programs  require  a  local  commu- 
nity to  file  an  extensive  application  with 
Federal  authorities  who,  if  they  approve 
the  plan,  will  then  pay  out  available 
money  on  a  project-by-project  basis.  Be- 
cause competition  between  localities  for 
limited  Federal  dollars  is  most  intense, 
local  officials  are  highly  motivated  to 
meet  both  the  formal  requirements  and 
the  informal  preferences  of  Federal  oflD- 
ci£ils  as  they  file  their  applications.  And 
since  Federal  monitoring  often  continues 
after  the  funds  are  approved,  local  deci- 
sions inevitably  continue  to  reflect  Fed- 
erpX  viewpoints. 

But  what  Is  gained  by  these  require- 
ments? There  is  simply  no  good  reason 
why  a  Federal  official  should  have  to 
approve  in  advance  a  local  community's 
decision  about  the  shape  a  new  building 
will  have  or  where  a  new  street  will  run 
or  on  what  comer  It  will  put  a  new  gas 
station.  Yet  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
matter  that  now  must  be  reviewed  at  the 
Federal  level.  In  one  case.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  reviewer  actually  turned  down 
a  grant  application  because  the  architect 
had  Included  an  eight-sided  building  In 
his  design  and  the  Federal  regulations 
did  not  specifically  allow  for  funding 
octagonal  buildings. 

Decisions  about  the  development  of  a 
local  community  should  refiect  local  pref- 
erences and  meet  local  needs.  No  group 
of  remote  Federal  officials — however 
talented  and  sincere — can  effectively 
tailor  each  locsd  program  to  the  wide 
variety  of  local  conditions  which  exists 
in  this  highly  diversified  land.  The  only 
way  that  can  be  done  is  by  bringing  more 
tailors  into  the  act,  tailors  who  are 
elected  to  make  sure  that  the  suit  fits 
the  customer. 

While  little  is  gained  by  inordinate 
Federal  involvement:  a  great  deal  can  be 
lost.  Excessive  Federal  influence  can  work 
to  limit  the  variety  and  diversity  of  de- 
velopment programs — which  means  that 
the  opportunity  to  experiment  with  new 
techniques  and  to  learn  from  a  wide 
range  of  experiences  Is  also  limited.  Be- 
cause Uttle  decisions  tend  to  drive  out 
bigger  ones,  the  present  arrangements 
give  the  Federal  Goverrunent  less  op- 
portunity to  focus  on  the  questions  It 
can  answer  best.  And  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances,  excessive  Federal 
control  results  in  massive  inefficiency 
and  intolerable  delays. 

I  looked  recently  at  some  of  the  ap- 
plications that  communities  have  sub- 
mitted for  certain  urban  development 
funds.  One  of  them  was  two  and  a  half 
feet  high.  I  am  told  that  Federal  partic- 
ipation In  any  given  urban  renewal 
project  now  involves  almost  300  separate 
procedural  steps.  No  wonder  it  now  takes 
an  average  of  three  years  for  an  urban 
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renewal  plan  to  be  developed  and  ac- 
cepted and  an  average  of  ten  years  be- 
fore a  project  is  completed. 

One  result  of  such  delays  is  a  particu- 
larly troubling  urban  problem  which  Is 
known  as  "planner's  blight."  It  often  sets 
In  between  the  time  a  Federal  renewal 
project  is  annoimced  and  the  time  It  is 
actually  started.  During  this  interval, 
a  neighborhood  frequently  stagnates. 
Since  they  have  been  marked  for  even- 
tual destruction,  streets  and  parks  and 
buildings  are  allowed  to  fall  into  disre- 
pair. Residents  and  businesses  move 
away  and  no  one  moves  in  to  replace 
them.  As  the  quality  of  hfe  declines  In 
one  area,  surrounding  neighborhoods — 
which  have  not  been  marked  for  re- 
newal— can  also  be  adversely  affected. 
Thus  a  program  which  was  set  up  to  cure 
a  problem,  can  actually  work  to  make 
that  problem  worse,  particularly  for  the 
poorer  residents  of  the  neighborhood  who 
are  often  unable  to  receive  relocation 
assistance  until  the  project  actually 
begins. 

"Planner's  bUght"  is  one  dramatic  re- 
sult of  Federal  red  tape.  But  there  are 
many  other  costs  as  well.  Instead  of 
focusing  their  time  and  their  resources 
and  their  talents  on  meeting  local  needs, 
city  officials  must  concentrate  on  pleas- 
ing Washington.  They  must  learn  to 
play  a  terrible  game  called  "grants- 
manshlp,"  In  which  the  winners  are 
those  who  understand  the  rules  and  in- 
tricacies of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
rather  than  those  who  understand  the 
problem  that  needs  to  be  solved.  Many 
local  goverimients  now  feel  they  must 
hire  experts  who  have  specialized  in 
grantsmanship  to  carry  on  their  dealings 
with  Washington.  Additional  distortions 
In  local  efforts  occur  when  local  re- 
sources are  diverted  from  higher  priority 
programs  in  order  to  provide  the  match- 
ing funds  which  are  needed  to  qualify 
for  many  Federal  grants. 

Deprived  of  the  freedom  and  the  tools 
to  undertake  broad  programs  of  renewal 
and  development  in  their  jurisdictions, 
local  officials  grow  more  and  more  frus- 
trated. And  so  do  local  voters  who  too 
often  find  that  the  official  who  is  most 
accessible  to  them  can  escape  from  their 
complaints  by  saying,  "We  had  to  do  it 
this  way  to  qualify  for  Federal  money." 

TWO   TRAPS   TO    AVOID 

Clearly  we  can  do  better  than  this — 
Indeed,  we  must  do  better  If  our  cities 
are  to  be  revived.  But  our  search  for  a 
better  answer  will  never  be  successful 
unless  we  avoid  two  temptations  which 
have  trapped  us  in  the  past. 

The  first  Is  the  temptation  to  try  to 
force  progress  with  money.  If  only  we 
appropriate  more  fimds,  we  are  often 
told,  then  everything  will  be  all  right. 
How  long  will  it  take  us  to  learn  the  dan- 
ger of  such  thinking?  More  money  will 
never  compensate  for  Ineffective  pro- 
Krams.  The  question  we  must  ask  Is  not 
"how  much?"  but  "how?"— and  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  lies  not  In  the 
quantity  of  our  resources,  but  In  the 
quaUty  of  our  thlnWng. 

The  second  trap  we  mtist  avoid  Is  that 
of  confusing  national  Interest  with  Fed- 
eral control.  We  have  too  easily  assmned 
that  because  the  Federal  Government 


has  a  stake  In  meeting  a  certain  problem 
and  because  it  wants  to  play  a  role  In 
attacking  that  problem,  it  therefore  must 
direct  all  the  details  of  the  attack.  The 
genius  of  the  Federal  system  is  that  It 
offers  a  way  of  combining  local  energy 
and  local  adaptability  with  national  re- 
sources and  national  goals.  We  should 
take  full  advantage  of  that  capacity  as 
we  address  the  urban  challenge. 

HOW  THK  NXW  PROGRAM  WOTTLD  OPKRATB 

The  $5  billion  program  for  General 
Revenue  Sharing  which  I  proposed  to  the 
Congress  on  February  4th  was  designed 
to  give  greater  resources  to  hard-pressed 
States  and  localities.  But  a  lack  of  re- 
sources is  only  one  of  the  deficiencies 
from  which  btate  and  local  governments 
now  suffer.  They  also  lack  the  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  sufficient  responsibility  in 
meeting  social  needs.  As  a  further  step 
In  revitalizing  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, I  am  therefore  recommending  a 
series  of  six  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
programs  under  which  the  National  Gov- 
ernment would  set  certain  general  goals 
while  programmatic  decisions  would  be 
made  at  the  State  and  local  level.  I  have 
already  sent  two  such  proposals  to  the 
Congress — In  the  fields  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  manpower  training. 

My  third  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
proposal  is  for  urban  community  devel- 
opment. I  recommend  that  four  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  now  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  be  consoUdated  into  a 
single  fund.  The  size  of  this  fund  in  the 
first  full  year  of  operation  would  be  $2 
biUion.  Cities  would  be  able  to  spend 
their  money  as  they  see  fit,  provided  only 
that  they  used  it  for  community  develop- 
ment purposes. 

The  four  elements  which  would  be 
combined  to  form  this  new  fUnd  would 
be  the  current  programs  for  urban  re- 
newal, Model  Cities,  water  and  sewer 
grants  and  loans  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
existing  structures.  The  urban  renewal 
program,  in  turn,  now  contains  several 
subcategories  which  money  will  become 
part  of  the  new  fimd,  including  so-called 
"conventional"  urban  renewal,  the 
Neighborhood  Development  Program, 
assistance  for  concentrated  local  code 
enforcement.  Interim  assistance  for 
bUghted  neighborhoods.  demolition 
grants  and  rehabilitation  grants.  I  am 
proposing  that  this  new  program  begin 
on  January  1.  1972.  In  its  second  year  of 
operation,  I  would  add  to  this  fund  by 
including  the  money  which  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity  now  spends  on 
some  of  the  elements  of  its  Commimity 
Action  Programs. 

DISTRIBTrriNG   THE    riTNDS 

How  would  the  money  be  distributed? 
Because  these  funds  are  designed  to 
achieve  the  specific  pmpose  of  urban  de- 
velopment, most  of  the  money  would  be 
sent  to  the  metropolitan  areas  of  our  na- 
tion where  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans live  and  work.  Eighty  percent  of 
this  Special  Revenue  Sharing  f imd  would 
be  assigned  for  use  In  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas.  The  Office  of 

Management    and    Budget    defines a 

Standard  MetropoUtan  Statistical  Area 
as  an  area  which  contains  a  central  city 


or  cities  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
50,000  or  more  and  those  surrounding 
counties  which  have  a  metropohtan 
character  and  are  socially  and  economi- 
cally integrated  with  the  central  city. 
There  are  247  such  areas  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time. 

The  money  assigned  to  Stsindard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas — eighty 
percent  of  the  total  fund — would  be  al- 
located among  the  SMSA's  according  to 
a'  strict  formula  which  would  be  written 
Into  the  law  so  that  each  SMSA  would  be 
assiu^d  in  advance  of  Its  fair  share.  The 
central  cities  .and  other  cities  in  each 
SMSA  with  a  population  of  more  than 
50,000  would,  in  turn,  automatically  re- 
ceive a  stable  annual  share  of  the  SMSA's 
funds — again,  according  to  the  same  ob- 
jective formula. 

In  each  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Area,  some  balance  would  remain 
after  the  major  communities  had  re- 
ceived their  formula  share.  In  the  initial 
years,  this  balance  would  be  used  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  compensate  any  major  city 
ir  that  metropohtan  area  which  received 
less  from  the  formula  allocation  than  it 
received  armually  from  the  old  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  over  the  past 
few  years.  Thus,  all  of  these  cities  would 
be  "held  harmless"  against  reductions  in 
the  total  urban  development  support  they 
receive  from  Washington.  None  would  be 
hurt — and  many  would  receive  more 
assistance  than  they  do  at  present. 

This  administration  also  recognizes 
the  needs  of  the  growing  and  changing 
suburban  and  smaller  communities — 
with  populations  under  50,000 — within 
metropolitan  areas.  After  the  formula 
allocation  and  "hold  harmless"  commit- 
ments have  been  honored  within  each 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area, 
the  remaining  balance  would  be  available 
to  assist  such  smaller  imlts,  as  well  as 
counties,  and  to  encourage  areawide 
developmental  cooperation. 

The  formula  according  to  which  the 
funds  would  be  distributed  among  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
and  among  the  cities  within  them  would 
be  "problem  oriented" — so  that  the 
money  would  be  channeled  into  the 
cities  which  need  it  most.  The  formula 
would  take  Into  account  the  number  of 
people  who  live  in  an  area  or  a  city,  the 
degree  of  overcrowding  there,  the  condi- 
tion of  Its  housing  units,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  its  families  whose  income  is  be- 
low the  poverty  level. 

TTie  remaining  twenty  percent  of  the 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  fund  for  Urban 
Community  Development — the  part  that 
did  not  go  by  formula  to  the  Standard 
MetropoUtan  Statistical  Areas — would  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  distribute. 
Much  of  this  money  would  be  used  dur- 
ing the  transitional  period  to  help  hold 
commimlties  harmless  against  reductions 
In  the  overall  level  of  their  urban  devel- 
opment support.  These  funds  would  also 
be  used  to  encourage  state  Involvement 
in  urban  community  development,  to 
perform  research,  to  demonstrate  new 
techniques  and  to  aid  localities  with  spe- 
cial needs  and  with  special  opportunities 
to  implement  national  growth  policy. 
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How  would  cities  use  this  money? 
For  community  development  purposes — 
which  could  include  investments  in  both 
physical  and  himian  resources.  All  of  the 
activities  which  are  eligible  for  support 
under  the  present  urban  development 
categorical  grants  would  be  eligible  for 
support  from  the  new  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  fimd  which  would  take  their 
place.  Cities  could  thus  use  their  alloca- 
tions to  acqxiire,  clear  and  renew  blighted 
areas,  to  construct  public  works  such  as 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  to  build 
streets  and  malls,  to  enforce  housing 
codes  in  deteriorating  areas,  to  rehabil- 
itate residential  properties,  to  fimd 
demolition  projects,  and  to  help  rdocate 
those  who  have  been  displaced  from 
their  homes  or  businesses  by  any  swjtiv- 
ities  which  drew  on  these  urban  commu- 
nity development  special  revenue  shar- 
ing funds.  They  coiild  also  fund  a  range 
of  human  resource  activities  including 
those  now  funded  by  Model  Cities  and 
Community  Action  programs. 

Just  which  of  these  activities  would 
be  siipported  «uid  what  proportion  of 
available  funds  would  be  channded  into 
each  activity  are  decisions  that  would  be 
made  locally.  No  Federal  approval  would 
be  required.  Cities  would  simply  be  asked 
to  indicate  how  they  plan  to  use  their 
funds  and  to  report  periodically  on  how 
the  money  was  expended.  This  require- 
ment is  included  merely  to  Insure  that 
funds  would  be  used  for  ellgltde  activ- 
ities. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  other  revenue 
sharing  programs,  there  could  be  no  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  these  funds. 
The  rights  of  all  persons  to  equitable 
treatment  would  be  protected.  Any  mon- 
ies expended  under  this  program  would 
be  considered  as  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance within  the  meaning  of  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

TRS   TRANSmOM    PKOCESS 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  already  taken  a  num- 
ber of  steps  designed  to  achieve  more 
coordination  among  grant  programs  and 
greater  decentralization  on  decison- 
making  within  the  present  structure  of 
categorical  grants.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment has  been  encouraging  cities  to 
create  total  commimity  development 
strategies  and  has  been  working  to  fit 
categorical  aids  into  such  strategies 
wherever  possible.  It  has  also  delegated 
substantial  authority  to  its  own  regional 
and  area  ofiBces.  Such  efforts  are  helping 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  and  all  of  them  will  continue. 

One  of  the  most  important  existing 
stepping  stones  to  revenue  sharing  is  the 
Model  Cities  program  which  was  de- 
signed to  provide  a  local  communis  with 
flexible  funding  and  sulBclent  freedom 
so  that  it  can  coordinate  a  wide  vsu^ety 
of  development  programs  in  a  given  tar- 
get area.  The  Model  Cities  idea  grew  out 
of  a  mounting  frustration  with  tradi- 
tional categorical  grants.  Ideally,  It  em- 
bodies— on  a  limited  basis — the  princi- 
ples we  are  trying  to  extend  to  all  devel- 
opment aid  through  Special  Revenue 
Sharing. 

Erea  In  the  Model  Cities  program. 


however,  the  ideal  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realized.  The  program  is  still  limited  in 
scope  and  It  still  suffers  from  certain 
restrictions — the  need  to  negotiate  proj- 
ects with  Washington,  for  example,  and 
the  fact  that  some  programs  are  still 
limited  to  certain  neighborhoods.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  worked  to  minimize  these 
limitations  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 
At  the  same  time.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  this  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  program  and  thus  complete  the 
work  which  began  when  the  Model 
Cities  program  was  set  up  five  years  ago. 

I  would  emphasize  that  there  will  be 
no  lessening  of  Federal  support  for  ur- 
ban development  activities  between  now 
and  January  1,  1972,  the  proposed  start- 
ing date  for  the  new  program.  Our  prob- 
lems will  not  take  "time  out"  and  neither 
can  our  efforts  to  deal  with  them.  Where 
long-range  commitments  have  been 
made  to  fimd  urban  renewal  projects, 
those  commitments  will  be  honored. 
Amendatories — supplementary  pledges 
which  cover  cost  increases  in  urban  re- 
newal projects — will  also  continue  to  be 
fimded.  We  will,  however,  discourage 
applications  for  new  conventional  urban 
renewal  projects — since  they  would  tie 
up  futxire  funds  today  which  would 
mean  cash  through  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  in  future  years.  Instead,  we  will 
prepare  for  Special  Revenue  Sharing  by 
placing  greater  emphasis  in  all  pro- 
grams on  aimual  incremental  fimding — 
of  the  sort  that  is  now  used  in  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Programs. 

Similarly,  all  other  affected  programs 
will  continue  to  be  funded  imtil  the  new 
program  comes  into  effect.  This  includes 
our  Model  Cities  and  Community  Ac- 
tion commitments.  As  soon  as  the  start- 
ing date  for  Special  Revenue  Sharing  is 
established  by  the  Congress,  this  admin- 
istration will  work  out  transition  ar- 
rangements, BO  that  there  will  be  neither 
a  funding  gap  nor  a  period  of  double 
funding. 

WHAT    THIS    PBOflRAM    WILL AND    WILI. 

NOT DO 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Urban 
Community  Development  offers  a  precise 
and  direct  solution  to  the  problems 
which  now  a£91ct  our  system  of  urban 
aid.  Unlike  fragmented  and  rigid  cat- 
egorical grants,  this  new  plan  would 
edlow  local  leaders  to  marshal  Federal 
and  local  dollars  according  to  a  simple, 
comprehensive  plan  which  could  be  ra- 
tionally formulated  and  then  InteDl- 
gently  adjusted  sts  conditions  change. 
And — unlike  the  present  system  of  Fed- 
eral approval  for  local  project  grants — 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  would  give  the 
responsibility  for  making  local  decisions 
back  to  local  officisils  who  can  make  them 
best  It  is  this  feature  which  distin- 
guishes Special  Revenue  Sharing  from 
the  so-called  "block  grant"  which  also 
consolidates  categorical  grants  into  a 
single  fund  but  which  retains  the  Fed- 
eral approval  process  and  the  concomi- 
tant disadvantages  of  excessive  FedersJ 
control. 

Instead  of  spending  their  time  trylzig  to 
please  Federal  officials  in  Washington — 
so  that  money  will  continue  to  fiow — 


local  leaders  would  be  able  to  concentrate 
on  pleasing  the  people  who  live  In  their 
city — so  that  the  money  would  do  more 
good.  A  great  deal  of  redtape  would  be 
eliminated  at  both  the  local  and  the  Fed- 
eral  level — and  with  it  a  great  deal  <rf 
waste  and  delay. 

The  merger  of  several  categorical  pro- 
grams into  a  single  development  fund 
would  enhance  the  authority  suid  capac- 
ity of  local  o£Qcials.  It  would  also  serve 
as  a  means  to  dramatize  the  overall  share 
of  nationcd  resources  which  are  allo- 
cated to  this  process.  The  concern  of 
Federal  ofScials  and  the  Congress  would 
no  longer  be  with  the  details  of  local 
projects  but  with  the  general  place  of 
urban  development  among  our  national 
priorities. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  local  govern- 
ments would  find  that  they  are  better 
off  financially  under  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  than  they  were  before.  In  the 
first  place,  the  new  plan  would  provide 
cities  with  a  level  of  urban  development 
fimdlng  which  is  at  least  comparable  to 
that  which  they  have  now.  In  addition, 
it  would  contain  some  extra  money  which 
would  allow  many  commiuiities  to  im- 
prove their  position.  In  future  years,  the 
overall  program  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  grow. 

General  Revenue  Sharing,  of  course, 
would  provide  still  more  new  dollars  for 
these  local  governments.  In  addition, 
cities  would  get  back  their  discretionary 
power  over  the  money  they  were  previ- 
ously  spending  on  matching  funds.  Be- 
cause they  would  not  have  to  prepare 
and  follow  up  on  Immense  applications 
and  detailed  reports  for  Washington,  lo- 
cal governments  would  save  a  consider- 
able administrative  expense.  And,  to  the 
degree  that  they  used  their  new  free- 
dom to  make  wiser  spending  decisions, 
they  would  find  that  their  new  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  dollars  would  go  fur- 
ther than  did  their  old  grants-in-aid. 

One  point  that  should  be  very  clearly 
understood  is  that  no  program  currently 
funded  by  categorical  grants  need  be  dis- 
continued under  the  new  arrangement. 
Every  community  would  have  the  capac- 
ity to  maintain — and  many  would  have 
the  capacity  to  expand — any  of  these 
ciurent  programs.  TTie  suggestion  that 
Model  Cities  programs,  for  example, 
would  be  terminated  is  extremely  mis- 
leading. That  would  happen  only  if  a 
locality  made  a  deliberate  decision  that 
it  wanted  to  terminate  the  program, 
something  it  is  free  to  do  right  now. 
Since  existing  Model  Cities  programs  re- 
quire locsd  governments  to  take  the  initi- 
ative in  applying  for  participation,  there 
is  little  reason  to  think  that  many  cities 
would  be  motivated  to  dismantle  their 
Model  Cities  projects  imder  Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing — unless  they  were  fairly 
certain  they  could  use  the  development 
money  more  effectively  somewhere  else. 

Similarly,  there  is  lltUe  reason  to  fear 
that  the  problems  of  impoverished  areas 
would  somehow  be  neglected  under  this 
plan.  The  political  leverage  of  those  who 
live  in  poverty  areas  has  increasingly 
been  focused  on  local  governments  in 
recent  years — and  it  often  has  greater 
impact  in  such  places  than  when  it  U 
diluted  at  the  national  level. 
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STRZNGTHEJflNO   THE    FEDEBAL    BT8TEM 

This  Special  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
gram is  built  upon  a  fundamental  faith 
in  the  inherent  capacity  of  local  govern- 
ments to  govern  well — if  they  are  given 
sufficient  resources  and  sufficient  re- 
sponsibility. 

Some  will  argue  against  such  a  pro- 
gram by  contending  that  a  number  of 
State  and  local  officials  will  prove  to  be 
unresponsive  or  Irresponsible.  But  this 
is  no  reason  to  reject  revenue  sharing. 
Whenever  one  is  dealing  with  thousands 
of  local  officials,  there  is  always  a  dan- 
ger that  some  will  prove  to  be  less 
worthy  of  one's  confidence  than  others. 
That  is  always  the  risk  of  moving  toward 
greater  freedom — it  necessarily  becomes 
more  difficult  for  any  one  authority  to 
guarantee  how  the  many  will  behave. 

The  question  is  not  whether  revenue 
sharing  is  a  foolproof  way  to  avoid  bad 
decisions.  No  system  can  do  that.  The 
question  is  whether — on  balance — reve- 
nue sharing  is  more  likely  or  less  likely 
to  produce  ffood  decisions  than  our  pres- 
ent system  of  grants-in-aid. 

The  question  is  not  whether  there  are 
risks  in  this  program.  Of  course  there 
are.  The  question  is  whether  the  rewards 
outweigh  those  risks. 

I  have  already  presented  a  number  of 
reasons  why  I  believe  the  potential  re- 
wards of  revenue  sharing  are  consid- 
erable. It  should  also  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  the  risks  are  really  very 
small.  The  Model  Cities  program  has  both 
demonstrated  and  enhanced  the  grow- 
ing capacity  of  local  leaders  to  deal 
skillfully  with  developmental  questions. 
Moreover,  those  who  talk  about  the  risks 
of  revenue  sharing  often  forget  that 
revenue  sharing  will  itself  do  a  great  deal 
to  strengthen  and  improve  State  and 
local  government.  Tfiat  is  why  I  so 
stronglv  believe  that  those  who  are  most 
concerned  about  the  shortcomings  of 
State  and  local  governments  ought  to  be 
most  enthusiastic  about  a  strong  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  program. 

In  many  fields  today,  State  and  local 
officials  are  often  forced  to  function  as 
wards  of  the  Federal  Ooverrmient.  Often, 
they  are  treated  as  children  who  are 
given  a  meager  allowance,  told  precisely 
how  to  spend  it,  and  then  scolded  for 
not  being  self-reliant  enough  to  handle 
more  responsibility.  If  we  want  State  and 
local  government  to  survive,  then  we 
must  break  into  this  vicious  cycle. 

The  best  way  to  develop  greater  re- 
sponsibUity  at  the  State  and  local  level 
is  to  give  greater  responsibility  to  State 
and  local  leaders.  Only  then  can  we  re- 
ward and  strengthen  the  many  leaders 
who  are  effective  and  help  the  public  to 
Identify  and  to  replace  the  few  who  are 
not.  If  we  want  to  get  more  good  people 
toto  government,  then  we  must  give 
them  more  opportunity  to  do  good  things 
To  do  otherwise,  to  continue  with  pro- 
grams that  assign  to  appointed  Federal 
Bureaucrats  decisions  that  should  be 
made  by  elected  local  leaders,  will  only 
serve  to  compound  the  danger  of  gov- 
ernmental atrophy  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

A    Nrw    PI.ANN1N0    AND    If ANACEMENT   PROCBAM 

To  Strengthen  State  and  local  capac- 
ities even  further,  I  am  presenting  a  sec- 


ond proposal  today,  one  that  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  help  all  of  our  revenue 
sharing  proposals  work  even  better.  I 
am  asking  the  Congress  to  authorize  a 
new  program  of  Planning  and  Manage- 
ment Assistance  to  States,  to  areawide 
agencies  and  to  localities.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, $100  million  would  be  available 
for  these  purposes. 

The  new  program  would  Involve  more 
money,  and  would  provide  recipient  gov- 
ernments with  broader  and  more  fiexible 
support  for  building  up  their  capacity  to 
govern  effectively.  It  would  be  focused 
primarily  on  the  chief  executives  of  State 
and  local  general  purpose  governments — 
on  Gtovemors,  mayors,  and  county  ex- 
ecutives— to  enhance  their  ability  to 
make  well  informed  policy  decisions,  to 
lay  intelligent  long  range  plans,  to  allo- 
cate their  budgetary  resources  wisely, 
and  to  coordinate  complex  development 
activities  in  many  fields.  It  will  place 
new  emphasis  on  the  creation  of  a  com- 
prehensive management  process,  one  that 
ties  together  planning  and  action,  not 
Just  in  the  community  development  field, 
but  in  fields  such  as  transportation,  edu- 
cation, law  enforcement  and  all  other 
fields  of  local  and  areawide  governmental 
endeavor.  Local  officials  would  have  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  in  determining 
Just  how  this  planning  and  management 
assistance  would  be  utilized. 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  Itself  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  liberate  local  governments 
so  that  their  planning  and  their  pro- 
grams can  become  more  imaginative  and 
more  effective.  A  new  program  of  plan- 
ning and  management  assistance  would 
help  States  and  local  officials  take  full 
advantage  of  this  cHJportunlty.  It  Is  a 
significant  companion  proposal  to  aU  of 
our  revenue  sharing  initiatives. 

CONCLTTSION 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  then,  we  can 
be  confident  that  the  States  and  localities 
will  prove  equal  to  their  revenue  sharing 
responsibilities.  But  as  we  consider  these 
programs,  we  should  also  remember  one 
more  thing.  To  choose  the  revenue  shar- 
ing mechanism  is  not  to  choose  any  one 
level  of  government  over  another  level  of 
government.  In  supporting  revenue  shar- 
ing we  are  not  deciding  against  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovernment,  but  for  the  Federal 
system. 

That  system  Is  one  which  has  served 
our  country  well  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
allowing  us  to  combine  national  unity 
and  regional  diversity,  to  balance  our 
common  ideals  with  our  highly  varied 
ways  of  pursuing  them,  to  solve  the  an- 
cient philosophical  challenge  of  recon- 
ciling the  many  and  the  one. 

But  the  Federal  system  does  not  work 
automatically.  Like  democracy  itself.  It 
lives  only  because  those  who  work  within 
it  are  committed  to  its  success.  It  is  now 
for  us  to  decide  whether  the  Federal  sys- 
tem will  decay  or  flourish  in  our  time. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  Hoitse,  March  5. 1971. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  trtuisaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  45  min- 


utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  Is  recog- 
nized. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  VOTES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
two  rollcall  votes  were  taken  on  March 
1,  I  was  necessarily  absent.  Had  I  been 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  legislative  No.  9  and  "nay"  on 
legislative  No.  11. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
manent Record  be  changed  to  reflect 
these  two  positions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE— CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  a  motion  signed  by 
myself  and  40  other  Senators  to  bring  to 
a  close  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  t^e  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
9. 1  hereby  reserve  all  constitutional  and 
procedural  rights  heretofore  mentioned 
In  the  filing  of  a  cloture  motion  on  the 
prior  requests  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  clerk  re- 
port the  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tbe 
clerk  will  state  the  cloture  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
cloture  motion,  as  follows: 
Cloture  Motion 
We,  the  undemgned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  t*  if  of  the 
Standing  Hules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  cloae  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Resolution  (S.  Res.  0)  amending  Rule  xxn 
of  the  Standing  RvUes  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

HnuM  L.  Pong,  Joseph  M.  Montota. 
HnoH  Scott,  Ricrasd  S.  Schwxikis. 
Jacob  K.  Jattts,  Fbank  E.  Moss,  Mike 
Mansfielo,  WnxiAM  PaoziciaE,  Bibch 
Bath,  Robert  Tatt,  Jr.,  Edmund  S. 
Mttskix,  Craxi.es  H.  Perct,  Mari.ow 
W.  Cook,  Clutobo  P.  Case,  Qukntin 
N.  Bttroick,  Httbert  H.  Huicphret, 
John  O.  Pastors,  Jennings  Randolph, 
Warren  O.  Magnttson,  Charles  McC. 
Mathias,  Jr.,  Stuart  Stmington, 
Thomas  J.  McInttre,  J.  Olenn  Beall, 
Jr.,  John  V.  Tunnet,  Robert  P.  Orot- 
mt,  JAMZS  B.  Pkarson,  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Jr.,  Vance  Hartkb,  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  Alan  Cranston,  Abraham 
RiBicoFr,  Philip  A.  Habt,  Prank 
Church,  Prm  H.  Dominick,  Mark  O. 
ECatuxlo,  Oordon  Allott,  Claiborne 
Pell,  Edward  M.  Kknnedt,  Waltrr  F. 
MoNDALE.  Lee  Mxtcalt,  Oatloio 
Nelson. 


A  NATIONAL  PLAN  FOR  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  throughout 
the  past  few  weeks,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  heated  and  vociferous  de- 
bate concerning  the  issue  of  a  national 
plan  for  providing  health  Insurance  for 
all  Americans.  To  date,  three  bills  have 
been  introduced  In  the  Senate,  and  the 
President's  proposal,  the  substance  of 
which  Is  already  known,  Is  expected  soon. 
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I  have  been  vitally  concerned,  Mr. 
President,  over  the  nature  of  the  debate 
that  this  issue  has  prompted,  and  over 
the  supposed  "fact-finding"  hearings  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee.  This  discus- 
sion has  been  tainted  with  political 
maneuvering  and  irrational  and  un- 
founded accusations.  It  seems  to  me  that 
even  though  this  Congress  is  fimctloning 
in  the  shadows  of  the  approaching  presi- 
dential campaign,  It  would  be  sheer  folly 
to  cloud  such  a  crucial  issue  with  this 
misleading  rhetoric. 

As  an  example  of  the  course  this  dis- 
cussion has  taken,  I  offer  the  following. 
It  has  been  charged  that  President 
Nixon's  national  health  insurance  plan 
would  mean  a  "windfall  of  billions"  to 
the  insurance  companies,  since  it  relies 
on  a  system  in  which  the  insurance  is 
carried  by  private  companies.  Statistics 
from  the  Social  Security  Bulletin  of 
February  1971,  show  that  private  health 
insurance  carriers  in  1969  had  a  net 
underwriting  loss  of  $414.4  million  on 
group  policies,  which  represented  a  7.3 
percent  loss  on  total  premium  Income. 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  experienced  a 
$363.7  million  loss,  representing  a  3.4 
percent  loss  on  premium  Income.  These 
statistics  do  not  represent  an  Isolated 
year,  but  rather  the  continuance  of  a 
trend  which  began  In  1968.  Thus,  It  is 
certainly  illogical  to  assume  that  the 
President's  plan  would  substantially  im- 
prove the  profit  picture  of  these  organi- 
zations. Actually,  it  could  be  argued  that 
such  a  syst«n  would  only  worsen  the 
current  loss  ratio.  Another  example  of 
the  Illogical  nature  of  these  discussions 
concerns  Senator  Kennedy's  proposal 
that  the  Federal  Government  provide 
health  insurance  for  all  Americans 
through  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, which  currently  administers  the 
medicare  program. 

"Hie  Social  Security  Administration 
has  been  extremely  inefficient  in  proc- 
essing claims.  Pigixres  from  the  Bureau 
of  Health  Insurance  for  the  period  of 
April-June  1970,  concerning  the  average 
number  of  days  between  the  date  a  claim 
Is  received  and  the  date  it  is  approved 


for  payment  show  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  required  20.3  days 
for  this  process,  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  9.9  days  for  processing 
a  health  benefit  claim.  In  many  In- 
stances medicare  claims  have  not  been 
processed  for  6  months  and  longer  under 
the  social  security  system. 

Figures  from  the  same  source  aiso 
show  that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's work  on  hand,  a  measure  of 
administrative  backlog,  and  thus  an  in- 
dicator of  efficiency,  averaged  4.3  weeks 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  1.3 
weeks.  This  cannot  be  attributed  to  an 
abundance  of  claims  since  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  handled  only  1.5 
percent  of  national  health  claims  during 
this  period.  Comparable  figures  for  Blue 
Cross  in  Los  Angeles,  which  processed 
4.8  percent  of  national  claims,  show  that 
this  organization  had  only  1.3  weeks' 
work  on  hand  and  required  only  7.1  days 
for  processing  a  bill.  These  figrures  ac- 
curately display  the  inefficiencies  of  a 
governmental  organization's  attempt  to 
handle  a  health  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  rise  In  sup^Mrt 
of  any  bill  related  to  this  subject.  Rather, 
I  am  urging  this  body  to  exercise  the 
greatest  diligence  in  the  discussion  of 
this  issue.  I  believe  it  may  be  premature 
to  discuss  the  many  c(»nplex  proposals 
that  have  been  offered.  We  have  yet  to 
isolate  the  causes  of  our  national  health 
crisis.  We  have  not  decided  what  seg- 
ments of  our  population  are  suffering 
most  due  to  insufficient  medical  care  and 
the  Increased  costs  of  such  care.  We  have 
not  found  any  means  of  slowing  the  rise 
in  medical  costs.  This  is  a  situation  that 
may  mean  inevitable  failure  for  any  plan 
that  we  would  implement. 

The  systems  which  have  been  proposed 
before  this  body  suffer,  I  believe,  from 
the  same  shortcoming  that  often  char- 
acterizes reform  measures;  that  Is,  a 
perpetuation  of  the  problems  which  they 
are  designed  to  solve.  None  of  these 
plans  seem  to  deal  with  the  needed  sta- 
bilization of  costs.  Rather,  the  benefits 
provided  by  some  of  these  plans  could 
so  Increase  demands  for  medical  services, 


that  no  insurance  company,  including 
suay  Government  Institution,  would  be 
financially  able  to  undertake  the  project. 
When  we  are  dealing  with  figures  that 
would  amount  to  30  percent  of  the 
annual  budget  of  the  United  States,  we 
cannot  afford  the  luxiuies  of  rhetoric, 
politics,  or  moralizing. 

In  situations  such  as  this,  where 
Americans  cannot  meet  the  rising  costs 
of  necessary  goods  and  services.  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  rut 
of  prescribing  the  temporary  remedy, 
rather  than  looking  for  the  cure.  If  the 
Government  were  to  provide  extensive 
insurance  benefits  to  all  Americans,  de- 
mand for  these  services  would  Increase 
so  drastically  that  the  costs  would  most 
certainly  skyrocket  and  the  carriers  of 
the  insurance  would  probably  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  intent  of  any 
national  health  program  should  be  to 
provide  for  those  who  cannot  afford  It 
and  who  need  it  most.  At  the  same  time, 
improving  the  national  health  will  re- 
quire major  attention  to  poverty  and  en- 
vironmental factors  as  major  factors 
in  health.  An  effective  approach  must 
deal  only  with  adequacy  of  income,  but 
with  housing,  education  to  spend  re- 
sources with  regard  for  nutrition  and 
sanitation,  and  proper  use  of  health-care 
facilities.  In  this  way,  we  could  make 
our  people  healthier.  This  in  turn  could 
solve  the  crisis  in  medical  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  bear  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  exercise  the 
greatest  diligence  and  intelligence  In  the 
discussion  of  this  issue;  to  lift  it  above 
the  pohtical  battleground:  and  to  treat 
it  with  all  the  talents  that  the  Congress 
has  at  its  disposal. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
aforementioned  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Insiu-ance  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows : 


HEALTH  INSURANCE   INTERMEDIARY  WORKLOADS  NATIONALLY,  BY  QUARTER,  JULY  1967-JUNE  1970 

|ln  tbouundsl 


Bills  cleared 


Selected  performtnce  indicatDn 


Quirter 


Bills 
received 


Total 


Paid 


Returned 

for 

Not         additional 

paid       information 


Pending 
end  of 
quarter 


Ratio  of 
clearances 
to  receipts 


Weeks 

work 

on  hand 


Percent  of 
bills 

pendini 
over 

30  dart 


Ftscal  year  1968 total 14,874  14,776  10,761  2,935               1,080 

Jiily-S«ptenU>er  1967 i^MT  3,436  2,498  Si  250                  314               101.1 

Oetober-[)«cember  1967 3,562  3,569  2,698  625  245                  307               100.2 

January-March  1968 3,806  3.712  2,725  725  262                   400                 97.5 

April-June  1968 4,082  4.059  2,840  897  322                  424                 99.4 

Fiscal  year  1969  total 16, 720  16,762  12,382  3,273               1,107  

July-September  1968 4,040  4^105  3^048  767  289                  359               101.6 

October-December  1968 4,069  4,071  3,170  638  264                  356               100.1 

Januanr-Mareh  1969 4,275  4,234  3,075  883  276                  398                99.0 

ApnI-Juna  1969 4.336 MM MW m 277 3ffi 100.4 

Fiscal  year  1970  total 17, 165  17,064  12,032  iTssi               1.181  

July-September  1969 .  4  213 

October-December  1969 4  242 

January-March  1970 4  301 

April-June  1970 4  409 


1.1 
1.1 
1.3 
1.3 


14.5 
14.7 
12.J 
23.1 


1.2 
1.1 

1.2 
1.1 


21 2 
15.2 
13.5 
15.0 


4,225 

3,147 

819 

4,150 

3,183 

682 

4,307 

3,022 

978 

4,353 

2.950 

1,103 

289 


300 


340 

101.0 

431 

97.8 

426 

100.1 

482 

98.7 

1.1 

1.2 
1.2 
1.3 


14.3 
15.1 
li.0 
14.1 


Note:  Certain  data  adjusted  to  reflect  reporting  changes  in  prior  periods. 
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PROGRAM    EXPKiraZTtrSKS 

Health  Insurance  benefit  payments  as  re- 
ported by  the  Part  A  Intermediaries  (exclud- 
ing SSA)  amounted  to  $1.34  billion  during 
the  April-June  1970  quarter,  an  Increase  of 
$57  million  over  the  previous  quarter.  Ad- 
nilnistrative  expenses  rose  $1.1  million  over 


the  January-March  1970  quarter,  amounting 
to  $17.3  million  In  the  current  quarter.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  Blue  Cross  Associa- 
tion ($0.8  million  during  the  April- June  1970 
quarter)  are  included  In  the  table  below 
but  excluded  from  the  attached  detail  tables. 
Administrative  costs  expressed  as  a  per- 


centage of  benefit  payments  showed  a  slight 
increase  from  1.26  percent  for  the  January- 
March  1970  quarter  to  1.29  percent  for  the 
AprU-June  1970  quarter.  The  unit  cost.  i.e.. 
average  administrative  cost  per  bUl  processed. 
Increased  about  6  percent  from  $4.10  In  Jan- 
uary-March 1970  to  $4.33  In  AprU-June  1970. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  INTERMEDIARY  i  COST  DATA.  BY  QUARTER.  JULY  1969-JUNE  1970 


Cost  data 


July-September  October-December 
1969  1969 


January-March 
1970 


April-June 
1970 


Bills  processed 

Benefit  payments  (in  thousands) 

Administrative  expenses  (in  thousands) 

Administrative  expense  as  percent  ofjbenefit  payments. 
Unit  cost 


3,914,000 

3,813,000 

$1,179,701 

$1,208,716 

$14,736 

$15.  530 

1.25 

1.28 

3.76 

4.07 

3, 947, 000 

$1,285,634 

$16,188 

1.26 

4.10 


3.995.000 

$1,342,813 

$17,314 

1.29 

4.33 


I  Excludes  SSA. 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  INTERMEDIARY  OPERATIONS:  SELECTED  WORKLOAD  AND  COST  DATA.  APRIL-JUNE  1970 


Workload  performance  indicators 


Administrative  cost  data 


Workload  distributions 


Intermediary 


Per- 
cent 
of 
Natl, 
rcpts. 


Percent  of  receipts  by  type 
of  bill 


Inp. 
hosp. 


Outp. 
hosp. 


EOF    HHA 


Ratio 
of 

clear, 
to 

rcpts. 


Weeks 

«Mrk 

On 

hand 


P«r- 

CMt 

Of 

bills 

pend. 

over 

30 

days 


Per- 
cent 
req. 
add^l 
dev. 


Total 

bene. 

pmts. 

(thousands) 


Adminis- 
trative 

expendi- 
tures 
(thou- 
sands) 


Ratio 

of 

adm. 

expen. 

to 

bene. 

pmts. 


Aver- 
age 
adm. 
expen. 
per 
bill 
proc- 
essed 


Pro- 
vider 
audit 
costs 
(thou- 
sands) 


Intermediary 
processing 
time- 
Average 
number  of 
days  between 
date  rec'd 
and  date 
appr'd  for 
pmL 


Bills  returned  because 
of  error 

Percent  by  type  of  bill 


Inp. 

bills 


Outp. 
bills 


Inp. 
hosp. 


Outp. 
hosp. 


U.S.  total  1 100.0  40.8 

Chicjjo.  III.(B/C) sTi  44.0 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (B/C)..       4.8  40.1 

New  York,  N.Y.(B/C)....        4.3  38.2 

Teus(B/C) 4.2  61.8 

Michigan  (B/C) 3.8  35.3 

Massachusetts  (B/C) 3.5  25.2 

norida(B/C) 3.5  48.5 

Oakland,  Calif.  (B/C) 3. 4  30. 5 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. (B/C) 2.7  33.6 

St.  Uuis,  Mo.  (B/C) 2.4  41.2 

Minnesota  (B'C) 2.4  47.2 

Wisconsin(B/C) 2.3  40.2 

lndiana(B/C) 2.3  39.0 

North  Carolina  (B/C) 1.9  49.1 

Pi.— Inlercounty 1.8  24.3 

Kentucky(BC) 1.7  46.2 

flew  Jersey  (B/C) 1.5  43.7 

SSA-DRB 1.5  51.4 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (B/C).        1.4  47.6 

Baltimore,  Md.  (B/C) 1.3  29.4 

Alabama(B/C) 1.3  55.1 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  (B/C)...       1.2  52.5 

Seattle,  Wash.  (B/C) 1.2  44.2 

New  Jersey  (PrudenUal)..       1. 2  26. 1 

Cleveland, Ohio(B,'C)..  1.2  33.3 

Oklahoma  (BC) 1.1  62.7 

Colorado  (8  C)..      .  1.1  43.5 

Columbus,  Ga.  (B/C) LI  48.7 

Baton  Rouge,  La.  (BC)...        1.1  55.9 

Topeka,  Kans.  (B/C) 1.1  53.4 

Cinannati,  Ohio  (B/C)....       1.0  38  8 

Richmond,  Va.  (B/C).  1. 0  45  7 

Oregon(8/C) 9  43  8 

Philadelphia,  Pa. (B/C)..         .9  29.8 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  (B/C) 9  29  7 

South  Carolina  (B/C)  9  45  3 

Harnsbufg,  Pa.  (B/C)  9  34  9 

Connecticut  (B/C) 9  38.6 

Mississippi  (B/C) 8  64.6 

Arkansas  (B/C) g  63.9 

New  Orleans,  La.  (B/C). .  .8  22. 9 

Ariion3(B/C) g  432 

Columbus,  Ohio  (B/C)  .7  41  3 

Atlanta,  Ga.  (B/C) 7  30.7 

Maine(B/C) 7  33.5 

Wdkes-Barre.  Pa. 

(B/C)    7  35.6 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

(B/C) 7  499 

mode  Island  (B/C) 7  24  0 

5'ij"y.N.Y(W :         .6  35.1 

Nebraska  (B/C) 6  61  7 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 

„(B/C)- 6  35.2 

Massachusetts  (Aetna)...         .6  42  1 

Cha,l«to„,W.Va.(B/C)..         .6  42.2 

New  York  (Travelers) 6  46.6 

New  Hampshire  (B/C) 5  30.8 

Ohio  (Nationwide)  5  17  5 

Toledo,  Ohio  (B/C).;.:;:         ;5  42'8 

Utica,  New  York  (B/C).. .         .5  31! 6 

Rochester,  N.Y.  (B/C)....         .5  30.6 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


44.6 


50.6 
40.6 
56.3 
26.5 
58.6 
57.5 
43.6 
52.6 
54.0 
47.2 
38.2 
48.8 
51.7 
44.1 
73.0 
40.5 
49.4 
18.5 
42.2 
62.7 
40.7 
40.0 
35.6 
33.7 
53.8 
26.4 
42.2 
43.8 
33.0 
37.6 
43.5 
43.9 
36.0 
52.2 
54.8 
37.1 
51.4 
45.9 
26.8 
30.7 
60.3 
37.4 
49.8 
60.5 
52.1 

49.4 

41.1 
61.4 
53.0 
34.9 

54.3 
55.2 
51.9 
15.8 
48.5 
32.2 
48.9 
51.2 
53.0 


1.3 
9.5 
1.2 
2.4 
1.2 
2.8 
1.6 
4.7 
3.6 
1.2 
4.2 
3.5 
4.9 
3.2 

.6 
2.7 
3.7 
2.1 
5.6 
2.0 
1.8 
3.2 
6.5 
16.8 
7.7 

.9 
4.0 
2.8 
2.2 
3.3 
5.9 
8.3 
8.0 
5.3 
4.4 
6.1 
3.5 
1.1 
2.3 
1.8 
2.4 
5.5 
1.9 
3.2 
1.7 


4.2 
6.7 
4.2 
8.7 
4.3 

14.3 
5.8 

11.6 
8.3 

10.2 
9.4 
7.1 
4.0 
2.5 
2.0 

10.1 
2.5 

22.1 
4.1 
5.2 
2.1 
3.2 

13.2 

21.9 
4.0 

10.0 
9.0 
3.8 
8.2 
4.1 

10.9 
1.7 

11.3 

11.0 

11.1 

10.6 
9.8 

12.5 
5.6 
2.1 

14.1 

12.9 
6.8 
4.8 

12.5 


105.5 

100.7 
98.6 
96.5 
96.4 
94.7 

102.9 
95.9 

100.4 
89.6 
91.3 

100.4 
98.4 
97.3 
96.0 

10L8 
98.1 
92.4 
95.1 
99.3 
98.8 
97.4 
97.0 
99.8 

100.2 
99.1 

103.8 
98.1 

102.8 
99.3 
95.3 

101.9 

101.0 
95.1 

102.1 

104.8 
99.9 
95.4 

102.6 
98.3 
95.6 
99.7 
96.3 

101.2 
98.8 


2.3    12.7       96.9 


2.6 
2.0 
1.3 
1.8 

1.8 
2.1 
1.9 

36.8 
2.7 

26.3 
5.2 
3.9 
4.1 


6.0 
12.6 
10.4 

1.4 

8.6 
.2 

3.7 

0 

17.3 
22.6 

2.3 
12.9 

9.3 


98.7 
97.7 
98.8 
99.2 

100.2 
102.6 

98.7 
102.0 

98.7 
100.6 
100.7 

98.4 
105.2 


1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.7 

1.8 

.9 

1.0 

3.2 

.8 

2.0 

1.9 

1.3 

.8 

.8 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

4.3 

.9 

2.0 

.5 

1.4 

1.5 

.7 

.8 

.7 

1.0 

.7 

.8 

.7 

.8 

.4 

1.3 

1.7 

1.9 

.9 

1.0 

.9 

1.0 

.6 

1.4 

1.1 

1.3 

1.8 

.4 


1.6 
1.1 
1.8 
.5 

1.6 
.6 

2.1 

1.3 
.6 
.7 
.9 
.6 

3.0 


17.7 

13.0 

8.7 

12.2 

9.3 

8.1 

6.3 

34.6 

9.3 

30.8 

11.5 

16.4 

10.8 

13.1 

9.0 

10.3 

1.2 

25.9 

13.1 

7.8 

6.8 

8.2 

40.0 

6.4 

6.1 

22.0 

4.1 

3.8 

13.1 

14.0 

7.9 

8.2 

.9 

16.0 

29.5 

18.2 

2.6 

.7 

12.3 

4.6 

11.5 

20.2 

8.0 

12.8 

10.9 

8.2 

18.9 
15.6 
28.7 
33.4 

22.5 

0 
0 
55.8 

6.6 
18.4 

8.0 
11.7 
37.3 


16.1 
9.5 
6.9 
6.3 
8.9 
5.9 
6.0 

12.3 
9.0 

12.5 

16.1 

10.8 
7.8 

10.1 
7.3 

11.1 
9.5 
6.7 

11. 0 
8.7 
6.0 

14.6 

10.8 
7.5 
5.9 
3.9 
9.5 

11.3 
8.6 
9.6 
6.1 
9.2 
8.4 

10.6 
6.4 
7.7 
6.8 
5.1 

10.0 
6.1 

12.3 
7.4 
9.9 

11.7 
8.3 

6.8 

13.0 

11.0 

6.6 

14.2 

8.0 

12.7 

13.6 

5.7 

11.6 

4.1 

7.2 

4.3 

6.9 


291, 267 

305, 475 

346,896 

235, 123 

207,  565 

167, 856 

203,945 

183,598 

103, 714 

101,210 

105,001 

112,419 

112,026 

76.097 

72,612 

60,  355 

108, 177 

NA 

59,914 

58,574 

59,845 

61.847 

60.228 

55.826 

71,746 

59,868 

54.980 

34,600 

39,068 

51.131 

53,106 

50.741 

50,327 

47,061 

42,061 

31,406 

32,991 

55, 473 

38,  771 

39, 459 

25,100 

37,888 

35,146 

23,927 

24,996 

23, 736 

49. 135 
28,819 
34,740 
32, 628 

28,  595 
31,452 
20,470 
56,760 
28.503 
17.998 
23,106 
17.  759 
26,130 


3,577 

3,605 

4.087 

1,876 

2,256 

2,388 

1.930 

2.273 

1.264 

1,240 

1,407 

1,037 

1,425 

1,003 

646 

910 

1.164 

NA 

676 

917 

513 

562 

546 

912 

771 

679 

835 

475 

592 

571 

650 

875 

520 

606 

642 

602 

386 

307 

446 

330 

346 

367 

374 

385 

276 

247 

402 
430 
302 
245 

227 
210 
176 
682 
486 
329 
189 
159 
344 


1.23 
1.18 
1.18 

.80 
1.09 
1.42 

.95 
1.24 
1.22 
1.22 
1.34 

.92 
1.28 
1.32 

.89 
1.51 
1.08 

NA 

1.13 

1.57 

•    .86 

.91 

.91 
1.63 
1.07 
1.13 
1.52 
1.37 
1.52 
1.12 
1.22 
1.72 
1.03 
1.29 
1.53 
1.92 
1.17 

.55 
1.15 

.84 
1.38 

.97 
1.06 
1.61 
l.U 


4.41 
4.61 
5.81 
2.82 
3.82 
4.16 
3.35 
4.11 
3.01 
3.58 
4.22 
2.77 
3.80 
3.69 
2.39 
3.40 
4.37 
NA 
3.02 
4.69 
2.74 
2.85 
2.71 
4.47 
3.86 
3.64 
4.53 
2.97 
3.62 
3.33 
3.86 
5.78 
3.21 
4.40 
4.88 
4.42 
2.80 
2.09 
3.52 
2.60 
2.61 
3.03 
3.11 
3.31 
2.50 


2.210 
2.131 
994 
1,528 
1,208 
925 
1,294 
1,560 
508 
978 
613 
674 
569 
1,072 
306 
551 
349 
NA 
623 
302 
349 
239 
505 
196 
235 
456 
391 
402 
64 
404 
205 
284 
564 
416 
186 
280 
142 
234 
298 
253 
332 
222 
146 
245 
176 


31.8 
7.1 
3.2 
7.5 

80.6 
6.5 
3.8 

20.8 
4.0 
4.9 

12.2 
4.1 
2.2 
9.4 
1.1 
3.0 
1.0 

20.3 
2.7 
4.5 
4.0 
6.9 
5.0 
5.6 
1.4 
2.1 
7.7 
2.3 
9.5 
9.3 

26.0 
7.5 
3.4 
3.2 
2.9 

10.5 
3.4 
.8 
4.1 
1.2 
2.2 
5.7 
5.2 
1.7 
.9 


25.2 
13.5 
10.2 
22.9 
23.1 
15.9 
11.6 
22.8 
12.0 
14.8 
29.4 
16.0 

8.9 
23.1 
12.0 

9.3 

4.8 
20.1 
10.4 
23.2 

7.5 
12.0 

1.4 

4.6 
17.5 
13.0 
15.3 
.3 
12.0 

6.3 
20.4 
15.3 
.1 
14.1 
22.5 
16.4 
14.3 

6.5 
14.4 

9.7 

12.8 

16.9 

10.8 

.3 

.5 


3.8 
4.0 
2.8 
1.7 
4.3 

84.6 
4.2 
3.0 
2.7 
3.9 
1.7 
2.1 
4.2 
3.1 
4.1 
U5 
5.1 
8.9 
2.0 
2.2 
3.3 
3.0 
4.6 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 
4.2 
3.2 
3.3 
4.5 
3.6 
6.6 
1.6 
3.0 
3.2 
7.5 
3.9 
2.7 
3.4 
4.8 

11.4 
8.9 
2.7 
4.1 
2.7 


1.04       2.29 


66     &1 


7.  3         2. 3 


.82 
1.49 
.87 
.75 

.79 
.67 
.86 
1.20 
1.71 
1.83 
.82 
.90 
1.32 


2.97 
4.10 
2.96 
2.52 

2.43 
2.71 
1.86 
6.33 
3.79 
4.32 
2,39 
2.19 
4.23 


369 
80 
161 
186 

118 
122 
149 
581 
115 
190 
98 
81 
112 


3.7 
4.2 
8.8 
3.4 

3.5 
.4 

5.8 
5.1 
19.5 
3.8 
2.0 
2.0 
4.1 


21.9 

21.5 

21.2 

5.9 

9.8 

11.3 

32.2 

22.3 

9.1 

9.5 

6.6 

5.7 

22.5 


3.5 
5.2 
5.0 
2.3 

3.2 
2.2 
1.6 
4.0 
2.8 
2.5 
6.3 
1.5 
5.3 


.8 
2.9 

.8 
4.0 
1.7 

.8 
1.2 
1.4 
1.0 
1.8 

.6 
1.3 

.4 

.5 
1.1 

.7 
1.7 
1.9 
1.4 

.6 
1.3 
1.7 
0.7 
0.9 
3.0 
3.8 
1.3 

.8 
1.0 

.9 
1.1 
1.8 

.3 

.8 
1.4 
4.6 
1.0 
1.5 
1.8 
2.4 
1.5 

.6 

.8 
1.4 

.9 


1.1 
.9 
.9 

4.7 

2.0 
.9 

1.6 
.8 

2.6 


ECF 


6.0     7.7       98.7         1.3       16.1         9.5    J5, 016, 864     ^0,368       1.20     J3. 85  $35,594     9.9       14.8         5.3         1.4       7. 


8L3 

11.3 

11.7 

4.8 

17.6 

16.3 

11.4 

10.6 

5.5 

13.0 

3.3 

5.8 

4.3 

7.5 

2.8 

4.3 

8.8 

15.1 

5.2 

2.9 

11.3 

3.2 

7.9 

2.5 

5.6 

15.6 

8.4 

8.5 

17.3 

9.6 

4.9 

11.6 

2.0 

9.2 

3.5 

9.9 

8.6 

7.8 

6.1 

11.5 

U.5 

3.7 

5.0 

17.0 

11.0 


2.1  6.0 

.7  6.0 

2. 2  9. 0 
1.7  11.0 

.6  3.0 


10.0 
14.0 
7.0 
9.0 
3.0 
6.0 
5.0 
5.0 
19.0 
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Worklotd  p«rtoriMncc  indicators 


Administrative  cost  data 


Workload  distributions 


intermediary 


Per- 
cent 
of 
Natl. 
rcpts. 


Percent  ol  receipts  by  type 
o<  bill 


Inp. 
hosp. 


Outp. 
hosp. 


ECF    HHA 


Ratio 
ol 

clear, 
to 

rcpts. 


Weeks 

work 

on 

hand 


Per- 
cent 
oi 
bills 
pend. 
over 
30 
days 


Per- 
cent 
req. 
add^l 
dev. 


Total 

bene. 

pmts. 

(thousands) 


Admiais- 
tratJve 

expendi- 
tures 
(thou- 
sands) 


Ratio 

of 

adm. 

ex pen. 

to 

tene. 

pmts. 


Aver- 
age 

adm. 
expen. 
per 
bill 
proc- 
essed 


Pro- 
vider 
audit 
costs 
(thou- 
sands) 


Intermediary 

processing 
time- 
Average 
Number  of 
days  between 
date  rec'd 
and  date 
appr'd  lor 
pmL 


Bills  returned  because 
ol  error 

Percent  by  type  of  bill 


Inp. 
bills 


Outp. 
bills 


Inp. 
hosp. 


Outp. 
hosp. 


California  (Mutual) 0.4         1.4 

Memphis,  Tenn.(B/C)...         .4  34.1 

Youngstown,Ohio(B/C)..  .4  42.3 

WheeJins,  W.Va.(B,C)...         .4  41.1 

ldiho(8C).. 4  36.1 

UUh(8/C). 4  40.5 

Sioux  City.  Iowa  (B/C)...         .3  51.1 

Vermont  (B/C).. 3  37.2 

Montjna(B/C) 3  60.7 

Connecticut  (Travdera)..  .3  20.0 

North  OakoU  (B,C) 3  73.2 

New  Mexico  (6  C) 3  51.0 

South  Dakota  (B/C) 3  63.8 

Teus(Mutual) 3  .3 

Roanoke,  Va.  (B/C) 3  56.2 

District  of  Columbia 

(B/C) 3  37.4 

llinois  (Aetna). 3         0 

Clearwater.  FIs.  (Aetna).         .3         0 

California  (Aetna) 3  47.3 

Delaware  (B/C) 3  26.9 

Allentown,  Pa.  (B/C) 3  32.7 

Puerto  Rico  (B/C) 3  37.0 

California  (Tiavelers) 2  3S.0 

Hawaiian  Medical 2  38.0 

Michigan  (Travelers) 2  21.4 

Canton,  Ohio  (B/C) 2  38.3 

Nevada  (Aetna) 2  42.5 

Connecticut  (Aetna) .2  41.8 

Lima.  Ohio (B;C) 2  49.0 

Virginia-Washington, 

D.C.(B/C) 2  42.3 

Wyominj(B/C) 2  53.4 

Kansas  City,  Kan  (B/C)...         .1  44.2 

Washington  (Aetna) 1  68.3 

Maryland  (Mutual) 1  27.4 

California  (Kaiser) 1  67.6 

Tennessee  (Aetna) 1  33.5 

Nebraska  (Mutual) I  52.0 

Massachusetts  .1  16. 5 

(Travelers). 
Pennsylvania  (Travelers).         .1         3.7 

Rockfofd,  lll.(B/C) 1  44.7 

Minnesota  (Travelers) 1  61.9 

Parkersburg.  W.Va.  (B/C).         .  I  52. 4 

Georgia  (Travelers) I  50.5 

Jamestown,  N.Y. (B/C)...         .1  33.9 

Puerto  Rico  (Co-op) 1  54.9 

Washington  (Mutual) 1  .3 

Maryland-DC.  (BC) 1  21.7 

Walertown,   I.Y.  (B/C)...         .1  38.1 
District  of  Columbia 

(Mutual) 1  24.2 

Kentucky  (Mutual) 1  .9 

Ctiarleston,  Va.  (B/C) 1  36.8 

Newport  News,  Va. 

(Aetna) (•)  52.4 

Oklahoma  (Mutual) (•)  0 

Alabama  (Mutual) <•)  11.4 

Portland,  Wash. (B/C)....         (•)  50.7 

New  Hampshire  (•)  14.2 

(Travelers). 

Florida(Travelers) (0  56.0 

Oregon  (Mutual) W         0 

lowa(Mutual) (•)  .4 

Maine  (Travelers) (•)         16.6 

Missouri  (Mutual) (•)  0 

Mississippi  (Mutual) (•)  0 

Cotorado  (Mutual) (•)  0 

Wisconsin  (Mutual) (•)  .3 

Alaska(B/C) (•)  58.5 

Chattanooga.  Ga.  (B/C)..         (•)  44.1 
Rhode  Island  (Travelers).        (•)         0 

Oregon  (Kaiser).. 0)  61.6 

Indiana  (Aetna) W         0 

Cti.  Sci.  (Aetna) (•)  91.4 

Memphis,  Fla.  (Aetna)...         <•)         0 

Idaho  (Mutual) W         0 

Ohio(Aetna) (•)        0 

New  York  (Aetna) M  66.0 

Arizona  (Aetna) (•)        0 

Texas(Aetna) (•)         0 

Peoria,  Iowa  (Aetna) (i)         0 

North  Carolina  (Aetns)...        (•)         0 

Alabama  (Aetna) (•)         0 

Vermont  (Travelers) (•)         0 

South  Dakota  (Mutual)...        (•)         0 
West  Virginia  (Mutual)...        (•)         0 

Montana  (Mutual) (•)         0 

Vlrfinia  (Mutual) (•)  18.9 

Virgin  Island  (MutuaO-.-         <,')  4S.5 

Kentucky  (Aetna) (•)         0 

Virginia  (Mernphis-Aetna).         (•)         0 
New  Mexico  (Travelers)..  (•)         0 

FootnotM  at  end  of  table. 


3.9 
59.4 
40.0 
50.4 
51.5 
47.4 
41.8 
45.1 
33.0 
18.1 
22.6 
32.9 
25.4 

8.5 
33.9 

50.6 
12.6 
6.3 
31.6 
54.6 
47.9 
26.9 
23.5 
40.8 
13.5 
52.5 
38.0 
47.8 
43.3 

33.5 
38.7 
45.9 
31.6 
30.6 
3.4 
34.9 
14.1 
26.5 

4.6 
38.7 

7.1 
34.1 
39.5 
51.0 
44.6 

7.9 
66.6 
51.7 

59.2 

1.0 

63.1 

45.9 

1.6 

5.3 

32.5 

41.1 

30.0 

2.1 

4.0 
32.7 

6.3 

1.3 

9.7 

5.8 
35.7 
37.4 

0 

3.6 

1.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.5 

0 

0 

3.8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5.0 
14.0 

53.1 

0 

0 

0 


89.2 
2.0 
4.8 
1.9 
3.3 
4.9 
1.3 
2.1 
1.8 

41.1 
1.0 
1.9 
1.1 

46.3 
7.2 

.4 

84.8 

85.5 

15.6 

3.7 

5.4 

1.1 

28.0 

8.0 

55.0 

1.1 

7.8 

1.1 

2.8 

4.8 
2.0 
4.5 
0 

37.5 
5.5 
28.6 
20.6 
48.5 

74.7 
4.4 

23.2 
0 

8.5 
5.7 
0.5 

90.7 
3.2 
1.9 

15.2 

97.2 

0 

1.7 
98.4 
48.4 

3.4 
43.3 

.9 

97.7 

94.2 

49.2 

93.0 

98.7 

89.1 

83.1 

2.7 

17.9 

100.0 

0 

98.1 

8.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

32.8 

100.0 

100.0 

96.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

90.1 

66.8 

2.2 

100.0 

100.0 

95.0 


2.4 
3.4 

12.1 
6.6 
8.7 
6.8 
5.4 

15.0 
2.2 

17.6 
2.9 

12.8 
8.8 

35.1 
0 

9.9 
0 
0 

3.6 
8.6 
12.2 
35.0 
7.7 
9.1 
0 

6.8 
6.4 
9.3 
5.0 

17.5 

5.3 

4.4 

.1 

.9 

23.6 

3.0 

13.0 

0 

3.0 
12.1 

1.2 
13.2 

0 

9.4 

0 
0 

7.6 

6.8 


0 

0 

34.3 

13.0 

0 

13.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

2.8 

0 

0 
34.8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4.3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


101.3 
101.2 
97.7 
99.1 
98.3 
100.8 
98.8 
96.8 
98.5 
99.7 
100.1 
109.6 
100.9 
92.0 
96.7 

99.9 
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99.5 

99.2 

87.4 
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99.6 
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96.5 

97.7 

100.9 

96.6 

90.6 
102.9 

91.5 
100.8 
102.2 

98.8 
101.3 
100.5 

101.2 
93.9 
98.5 
99.2 
98.8 
95.8 

105.5 

100.5 
95.5 

100.1 


0  110. 2 
0  108.2 
0      103.4 


97.7 

99.6 

99.7 

104.0 

100.3 

103.5 
92.9 

102.7 
94.6 
96.1 

103.3 
99.1 
98.9 
96.9 
95.2 
99.8 
92.9 

103.0 
99.2 
99.5 
99.3 
99.4 
89.3 

100.0 
99.3 

103.1 
99.2 
99.7 
99.7 

101.1 
93.3 
98.3 
98.0 
119.5 
93.7 
99.6 
96.4 


2.5 

1.1 

.5 

.7 

1.1 

2.0 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.4 

.7 

1.2 

.4 

2.6 

.7 

1.7 

.4 

.7 

.9 

1.1 

.2 

3.9 

.5 

.7 
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.9 

.5 

.4 
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2.1 
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1.6 
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1.9 
2.2 

.6 

1.9 
1.6 
1.6 

.5 

2.6 

2.1 

.9 

.6 

.9 
2.2 
1.6 
.6 
1.9 
1.4 
1.5 
1.8 
1.5 
1.1 
0 

1.4 

.8 

.1 

.1 

2.5 

.2 

2 

.1 

.3 

.2 

.7 

.2 

.1 

1.6 

3.0 

2.5 

3.0 

3.3 

6.0 

.2 

.7 


25.4 

29.6 

9.0 

3.9 

10.4 

1.6 

12.2 

9.7 

6.0 

.2 

7.7 

6.8 

15.9 

33.1 

9.8 

21.1 
38.3 

6.6 

1.1 
12.8 

6.0 
29.7 
31.2 
13.9 
39.3 
22.5 

5.8 

0 

3.8 

16.5 
32.3 
20.8 
.5 
12.0 
17.0 

6.5 
10.8 

0 

19.1 

26.8 

.1 

10.3 

9.9 

1.2 

55.0 

20.8 

21.2 

17.3 

33.4 

18.3 

0 

0 

15.1 

13.3 

2.1 

0 

19.5 
10.2 
20.0 

0 

10.6 
10.3 
16.4 
12.7 
44.6 
12.6 

0 
18.1 

8.9 

0 

0 

15.8 
6.3 
0 

0 

0 

9.0 

0 

0 

0 

8.5 
11.9 
22.0 
19.2 
50.8 

0 

0 

8.0 


15.0 

7.0 

10.2 

10.0 

4.4 

6.9 

7.0 

14.4 

6.9 

16.5 

19.6 

9.7 

8.3 

19.1 

9.2 

11.4 
9.8 

43.3 

10.2 
9.1 
3.2 

12.8 
5.3 
5.2 
4.7 
4.1 

11.3 
3.6 
4.0 

10.0 

20.2 

11.7 

10.7 

6.9 

3.3 

6.6 

6.3 

4.5 

11.0 
4.0 

11.4 
4.1 
7.2 
6.4 
6.1 

17.6 

12.5 
6.6 

15.0 
9.3 
7.5 

15.4 

16.0 

17.9 

8.1 

4.3 

7.0 

12.1 

8.5 

3.7 

12.3 

15.6 

19.6 

9.8 

14.4 

16.2 

7.0 

1.0 

14.3 

10.1 

5.5 

16.1 

9.0 

9.7 

9.8 

8.6 

9.1 

9.7 

7.0 

3.9 

8.7 

7.5 

13.4 

37.5 

8.2 

13.4 

4.4 

8.6 


»16,  370 
20,094 
19,811 
13,569 
13,  325 
14,283 
35,407 

15,459 
15,402 
18.364 
13,360 

6,647 
13.396 

32,061 
15,  774 
13. 478 
22,346 
11,790 
10,977 

8,994 
19.265 
11,734 
14, 216 

8,763 

9.866 
12, 147 

7,671 

6,289 
(') 

10, 149 
7,617 

13,  577 
8.188 
9.270 
7.659 

4.382 
5.130 
8,079 
4.827 
4,798 
4,148 
1,797 
2,908 

^') 
2.852 

5.250 

2,350 

(») 

2,906 
2,044 
1.610 


1,731 

977 

1,176 

1.445 

1,313 

1.337 

688 

543 

S'> 
0) 
958 
1,097 
(') 


31 
(•) 
(') 
(•) 

(') 
<•? 

h 

279 
198 
164 
1,003 
200 
(') 
(') 
375 


J451 
241 
158 
231 
224 
234 
274 

/^ 
289 
178 
198 
(') 
311 
128 

388 

510 
445 
254 
187 
111 
228 
160 
145 
295 
134 
124 
142 
59 

v^ 

166 
65 
149 
115 
179 

175 
50 

108 
69 

138 
66 
36 

110 

"il 

105 
70 
(0 

30 
49 
52 


21 
42 
36 

35 
31 
34 
27 
23 
(') 
(') 
55 
10 
(•) 
(') 


2.75 
1.20 
0.80 
1.70 
1.68 
1.64 
.77 

.^^ 
1.88 

.97 
1.48 

(') 
4.68 

.95 

1.21 
3.23 
3.30 
1.13 
1.59 
1.01 
2.53 

.83 
1.23 
2.08 
1.53 
1.26 
1.17 

.77 

l.[? 

oSl 

2.18 
0.48 
1.82 
1.24 
2.34 

4.00 
0.98 
1.34 
1.43 
2.87 
1.60 
2.00 
3.78 

2.00 

3.00 

(») 


1.340  41        3.03 


1.21 
4.25 

3.02 
2.46 
2.37 
2.55 
3.91 
4.21 

J 

0.93 
(•) 
(') 


(>) 

(») 

18 

4.52 

<•? 

(•) 

<») 

(') 

<•;' 

(•) 

^('i 

« 

(•) 

(•) 

(') 

(•) 

'') 

2.^;^ 

8 

3.99 

12 

7.17 

16 

1.58 

8 

3.85 

(•) 

<•? 

f) 

("•) 

li 

3.41 

$6.50 
3.96 
2.40 
3.70 
3.40 
3.78 
2.47 
(') 
2.61 
5.16 
3.80 
4.01 

6.K 
2.66 


8.46 
2.79 
5.74 
3.83 
9.25 
4.67 
4.63 
7.26 

.2 

7.04 

6.52 

(') 


1. 04  3. 81 
2. 40  7. 16 
3.28       6.87 


$833 
128 
67 
66 
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281 
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447 
176 
138 
(') 
422 
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.4 
2.5 
4.1 
2.2 

':i 

6.9 
3.2 
12.4 
(») 
(') 
4.4 


0) 

11.4 
9.0 
6.4 
8.1 

22.3 
7.4 
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14.0 
13.5 
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1.3 

9.71 
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30.5 

10.18 
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16.7 

53.9 
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11.4 

3.95 

68 

3.9 

10.7 

2.60 

52 

1.7 

3.9 
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63 
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3.75 
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3.88 

25 
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7.7 

6.49 
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16.4 

4.03 

42 
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74 

2  5 

7.8 

4.02 

79 

7.2 
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36 

.9 
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i? 
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3.yj 

a 
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3.34 

43 

6.80 

87 

1.2 
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36 
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23.6 

7.63 
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8.9 
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26  2.6 

210  8.9 
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4  3.1 

136  (») 


17.3 

5.9 

17.8 

10.6 

16.6 

5.0 

21.4 

(») 

5^2 
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35  (')  (») 
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4.3 
2.0 
1.3 
2.6 
1.8 
2.2 
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2.5 
6.7 
2.5 
6.3 

100.6 
3.0 

6.8 

3.6 
5.5 
1.8 
9.2 
7.9 
5.2 
5.9 
1.0 
2.4 
5.8 
1.0 

2.<6> 

3.7 
1.3 
5.1 
4.9 
3.6 

5.5 
3.3 
4.1 
3.5 
8.7 
3.0 
NR 
NR 
(•) 
6.4 

4.1 
NR 
(•) 

3.0 

C) 

2.9 


0 

1.1 

1.4 

.6 

.5 

.8 

1.0 

(») 

1.3 

3.5 

1.2 

4.5 

(») 

.4 

3.9 

.9 
1.8 
1.9 
1.5 
2.1 

.4 
16.4 
6.7 

.4 
3.2 

.5 

.7 
1.2 

.9 


2.8 
1.5 
0.3 
1.4 
10.1 
0.8 
NR 
.4 


1.1 
.5 
(•) 

0.6 
0 
0 

^1 


ECF 


4.0 
5.0 
6.0 
3.0 

5.0 
4.0 
10.0 

9.0 
20 
21.0 

o 

t.0 
5.0 

16.1 
3.3 
5.7 
9.6 

13.6 
2.5 

27.4 
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5.8 

10.5 
.9 
4.1 
2.0 
20 


(') 
1.1 
(') 

22. 

2.4 

0 

t 

2.3 

7.0 

2.5 

7.3 

0 

4.1 

4.4 
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4.1 
10.7 
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NR 
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1^      3^ 
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« 

9.0 
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Workload  performance  indicators 


Administrative  cost  cata 


Workload  distributions 


Intermediary 


Per- 
cent 
of 

Natl. 

rcpts. 


Percent  of  receipts  by  type 
of  bill 


Inp. 
hosp. 


Outp. 
hosp. 


ECF    HHA 


Ratio 

of  Weeks 

dear.  work 

to  on 

rcpts.  hand 


cent 
of 

bills 

pend. 

over 

30 

days 


Per- 
cent 
req. 
add'l 
dev. 


ToUl 

bene. 

pmts. 

(thousands) 


Adminis- 
trative 

expendi- 
tures 
(thou- 
sands) 


Ratio 

of 

adm. 

expen. 

to 

bene. 

pmts. 


Aver- 
age 

adm. 
expen. 

bill 
proc- 
essed 


Pro- 
vider 
audit 
costs 
(thou- 
sands) 


Intermediary 
processing 
time- 
Average 
Numbwof 
davs  between 
date  rec'd 
and  date 
appr'd  for 
pmt 


Bills  returned  because 
of  error 

Percent  by  type  o(  bUI 


Inp. 
biUs 


Outp. 
bills 


Inp. 
bosp. 


hosp. 


ECF 


Minnesota  (Mutual) (O 

Arizona  (MutuaD (0 

Michigan  (Mutual) .  h) 

Iowa  (MemphivAetna) .  (•) 

Wisconsin  (Aetna) M 

Tennessee  (Mutual) (•) 

Ftorida  (Mutual) (•) 

INinois  (Mutual) 

Hawaii  (Kaiser) 

North  Dakota  (Aetna). . . . 

Colorado  (Aetna) 

Utah  (Mutual) 

Nebraska  (Aetna) 

South  Dakota  (Aetna) (•) 

Chattanooga,  Va.  (B/C)...  (•) 

Minnesota  (Aetna) (•) 

Otiio(Mutual) (!) 

New  Mexico  (Mutual)....  (•) 

Kansas  (Mutual) (•) 

Nevada  (Mutual) (•) 


110.4 

76.9 

83.9 

100.0 

99.4 

121.4 

76.2 

69.1 

91.6 

74.8 

98.4 

91.8 

106.2 

100.0 

109.4 

93.1 

16.3 

93.8 

100.0 

100.0 


2.8 

2.9 

5.5 

.2 

.5 

2.1 

6.1 

6.3 

3.0 

3.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.4 

.2 

1.5 

1.7 

2.5 


17.4 

8.9 

5.3 
11.1 

0 

7.1 

9.5 
12.4 
12.1 
32.0 

0 
12.7 

0 

0 

0 

0 
49.6 

0 

0 

0 


16.7 

37.4 
11.0 
11.3 
10.6 

2.3 
23.5 
25.5 

4.2 
37.1 
23.4 
62.5 
10.6 

9.3 
30.1 
27.3 
63.2 
22.2 

0 

0 


$2% 
34 
80 

22 
48 
302 
(•) 

iV 
(•) 

<V 
(0 


2.33      $5.89 
1.15       4.26 


4 

(») 


''  8 


(0     o 
0")     C) 


1  Includes  cost  data  for  New  York  Department  ol  Health,  terminated  in  October  1969   PR. 
aSJSs?'i«9       '""""*^  '"  '^•™'«'f  1K9.  ""wl  Michigan  Community  Health  terminated  in 

•Individual  State  data  are  not  available.  Data  included  in  State  where  home  office  is  located 
"  This  intermediary  does  not  process  inpatient  hospital  bills.  >*•'•"• 

'  This  intermediary  does  not  process  extended  care  iKility  bills 

'  Individual  Stale  data  are  not  available.  Data  included  In  Blue  Cross  at  Charleston  W  Va 
'  Less  than  0.05  percent  '     •  '■• 


!  P'*  in'armediary  does  not  process  inpatient  and/or  outpatient  hospital  bills. 
•  ndividua  SUte  daU  are  not  available.  Data  included  in  Aetna  at  Peoria  III 
»  Lew'ttiM  Imo  *'*  ""  "■'""••  ''•'•  Includwl  in  Aetna  at  Mempliis,  Tenn. 

"  Less  than  0.05  weeks  work  on  hand. 
Note:  NR— Not  reported. 


Appindiz:     hi     Intesmediakt     Opxsations: 

SELKCTEO        WORKIOAD        AND        COST        DATA, 

Apui^^une  1970 

workload  distributions 
Percent  of  National  Receipts — Total  num- 
ber of  bills  received  by  the  Intermediary  dtir- 
Ing  tbe  quarter  as  a  proportion  of  total  na- 
tional receipts  during  the  quarter. 

Percent  Distribution  of  Receipts  by  Type  of 
BUI— Percent  distribution  of  total  bUl  re- 
ceipts during  the  quarter  for  each  Intermedi- 
ary by  type  of  bill — Inpatient  hospital,  out- 
patient hospital,  extended  care  facility,  and 
home  health  agency.  Total  Includes  bills  for 
ancillary  services  paid  under  Part  B  as  weU  as 
other  miscellaneous  bills.  As  a  result,  detail 
shown  may  not  add  to  totals. 

WORKLOAD   PERTORMANCE    INDICATORS 

Ratio  of  Clearances  to  Receipts— Total 
number  of  bUls  cleared  during  the  quarter 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  total  number 
received  during  the  quarter.  Bills  cleared  In- 
clude bUls  paid,  bUls  processed  without  pay- 
ment, blUs  rejected  or  denied,  and  bills  re- 
turned to  providers  for  additional  Informa- 
tion. 

Average  Weeks  Work  on  Hond— The  aver- 
age (mean)  number  of  weeks  work  on  hand 
during  the  quarter  based  on  the  number  of 
weeks  work  at  the  end  of  each  month  The 
number  of  weeks  work  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
an  Individual  month  U  computed  using  the 
following  formula: 

Bills  pending  end  of  month 
Weeta  wBri,  -  Z'  gi'.'»  cleered  dun  ng  the  month  \ 
V       Worli  nwaks  In  month        / 


nnJ^'iS^  ^^''^^  of  Bills  Pending  Over  30 
nl7ir^®  average  (mean)  percent  of  bills 
penmng  over  30  days  during  the  quarter  based 

At  th.  ^J'^V^  °'  ''"'«  pending  over  30  days 
w  ine  end  of  each  month.  Individual  month- 

n«^>!!f*'*-*^**  "■*  developed  by  taking  the 
number  Of  bills  over  30  days  old  expres^  as 
a  ^rcentage  of  the  total  pending  workload 
ml^V^  Aeqittrtuflf  Additional  Develop- 
tovLvrZ?.*  ^°^  number  of  bUls  requiring 
^Ugation  plus  the  number  returned  to 
providers  for  additional  Information  during 

mll^^'.^^P''^***  »8  »  percentage  of  the 
number  of  bills  reviewed  by  the  Int^mediary 


in  the  quarter.  BUU  reviewed  include  bills 
cleared  plus  bUls  investigated  but  not  re- 
turned to  providers. 

AOMINISTSATIVC   COST    DATA 

Total  Benefit  Payments — The  total  amotint 
of  health  insurance  benefit  payments  repre- 
sented by  checks  or  drafts  drawn  on  the  in- 
termediaries' special  bank  accounts  and  re- 
ported on  Interim  Expenditure  Reports 
(Form  8SA-1627)  covering  the  period  July 
1969  through  June  1970,  cumulative,  and  re- 
ceived In  SSA  prior  to  August  30,  1970. 

AdminUtrative  Expenditures— Kdmin\atn.- 
tlve  costs  incurred  as  reported  by  Interme- 
diaries on  Interim  Expenditure  Reports 
(Form  88A-1527).  Excluded  are  administra- 
tive costs  incurred  by  the  Blue  Cross  Associa- 
tion and  provider  auditing  costs. 

Ratio  of  Administrative  Expenditures  to 
Benefit  Poyments— Administrative  expendi- 
tures during  the  July  1969-June  1970  period 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  benefit  payments 
during  the  same  period. 

Average  Administrative  Cost  Per  Bill  Proc- 
essed—Ttla  unit  cost  is  derived  by  dividing 
total  administrative  expenditures  by  the 
number  of  bUls  processed  during  the  same 
period. 

Provider  Audit  Co»t»— Includes  costs  re- 
lated to  anntial  audits  of  the  books  of  ac- 
counts and  reconls  maintained  by  the  pro- 
viders of  services  and  which  pertain  to  the 
health  Insurance  program.  These  costs  are  re- 
ported on  the  Interim  Expenditure  Reports 
and  cover  the  period  July  1969-Jtine  1970 

BUI  Processing  Time  in  Calendar  Days— 
Processing  times  are  shown  separately  for 
inpatient  and  outpatient  hospital  bills.  Aver- 
age (mean)  processing  times  are  shown  for 
intermediary  processing,  i.e.,  the  average 
number  of  elapsed  days  between  the  date  that 
the  bUls  were  received  by  the  intermediary 
and  the  date  that  the  intermediary  approved 
the  bills  for  payment.  Data  presented  are 
based  on  bUls  processed  by  SSA  during  April 
May,  and  Jiue. 

Bill  Errors — £rror  Rate  By  Type  of  Bill 

The  number  of  bills  which  failed  at  least  one 
of  the  clerical  and /or  utUizatlon  edits  per- 
formed by  SSA  and  returned  to  the  interme- 
diary expressed  as  a  percentage  of  all  bUls 
reviewed  for  clerical  and  utilization  errors  by 
SSA  during  the  quarter. 


bii;l£  and  joint  resolutions 

INTRODUCED 

The  following  billa  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time, 
and,  by  unanimous  (wnsent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cramston)  : 
8.  1126.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  C^ode,  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
executive  privUege.  Referred   to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1126.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Petko  Muahl- 
koff,  Erlka  Mushlkoff,  Settle  MushlkolT,  and 
Caren  Mushlkoff.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     COOK     (for     himself,     Mr. 
MrrcALT,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  SCHWRiKjat,  Mr.  Stxvxns, 
and  Mr.  Wiluams)  : 
S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  estabUshing 
the  Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Develop- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Crakston)  : 

S.  1125.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  with  regard  to  the  exercise 
of  executive  privilege.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  bill,  and  ask  for  its  appropriate 
reference.  Six  years  after  the  initial  mas- 
sive intervention  of  American  forces  in 
Vietnam,  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress still  do  not  have  clear  answers  to 
the  basic  questions :  What  are  we  fighting 
for?  What  are  America's  aims  and  in- 
terests in  Indochina?  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
one  member  put  this  simple  question  to  a 
high  administration  official:  Is  it  your 
Intention  to  withdraw  all  American 
forces  from  Indochina  regardless  of  what 
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follows,  or  Is  it  your  intention  to  with- 
draw when,  and  only  when,  you  can 
leave  behind  firmly  established  anti- 
Communist  governments?  That  ques- 
tion— which  the  administration  official 
declined  to  answer — is  the  seminal  ques- 
tion at  issue,  and  we  are  entitled  to  an 
answer.  The  persistent  refusal  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  answer  it — ostensibly  on 
the  ground  that  we  cannot  reveal  our  in- 
tentions to  the  enemy — means  that  the 
American  people  are  being  committed  to 
an  open-ended,  undeclared,  imconstl- 
tutional  war  for  unknown,  "classified" 
objectives. 

We  are  entitled  to  more  than  an  an- 
swer. As  citizens  of  a  constitutional  de- 
mocracy we  are  entitled,  through  the 
electoral  process  and  through  the  legis- 
lative process  in  Congress,  to  ratify  or  re- 
ject any  President's  proposed  course  of 
action.  He  is  not,  in  law,  at  liberty  to 
make  war  as  he  alone  sees  fit.  After  sev- 
eral decades  of  quiescence  in  this  matter. 
Congress  has  recently  shown  a  healthy 
and  responsible  renewed  interest  in  the 
war  powers  question,  in  its  own  responsi- 
bilities, and  in  practical  means  of  restor- 
ing constitutional  balance.  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  proposed 
legislation  which  would  specify  those 
limited  conditions,  such  as  a  sudden  at- 
tack on  the  United  States,  imder  which 
the  President  can  properly  be  authorized 
to  use  the  Armed  Forces  without  the 
prior  consent  of  Congress.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  going  to  begin 
hearings  on  these  proposals  next  week. 

I  submit  today  a  proi>osal  for  breach- 
ing the  wall  of  secrecy  behind  which  the 
administration  has  barricaded  itself  in 
matters  relating  to  foreign  policy  in 
general  and  to  our  war  aims  in  Indochina 
in  particular.  It  has  to  do  with  the  prac- 
tice known  as  "executive  privilege," 
through  which  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  claim  the  right  to  withhold  in- 
fotmation  from  Congress  when,  in  their 
own  judgment.  dlsclosiu*e  "would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interest." '  In 
the  case  of  officials  who  are  considered 
personal  assistants  to  the  President — 
such  as  Mr.  Kissinger  and  his  staff — as 
distinguished  from  Department  heads — 
such  as  the  Secretary  of  State — the  claim 
of  "executive  privilege"  is  extended  be- 
yond the  withholding  of  information  to 
the  withholding  of  the  person  himself,  to 
his  refusal  even  to  appear  before  a  con- 
gressional committee,  either  in  public  or 
in  closed  session.  The  Secretary  of 
State — the  present  one  like  his  predeces- 
sor— has  repeatedly  refused  invitations 
from  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  testify  in  public,  but  he  has 
usually  acceded  to  invitations  to  testify 
in  closed,  or  executive  session.  On  these 
occasions  the  Secretary  of  State  has  ail 
too  often  withheld  information  from 
the  committee,  but  at  least  he  has  with- 
held it  in  person,  giving  Senators  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  own  views 
known  and  also  to  see  if  they  can  gage 
the  intentions  of  the  administration  by 
listening  to  the  Secretary's  tone,  so  to 
speak,  as  well  as  to  his  words. 


This  procedure  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. Neither  the  Cambodian  nor  the 
Laotian  intervention,  for  example,  were 
made  known  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  advance,  although  on  both 
occasions  Secretary  Rogers  had  met  with 
the  committee  shortly  before  the  mili- 
tary operations  began,  ostensibly  to  dis- 
cuss those  very  subjects. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  neither  I  nor 
the  committee  is  interested  in  the  mili- 
tary aspects  so  much  as  we  are  in  the 
policy  aspects — that  is,  the  objectives  of 
any  move  of  this  sort.  We  have  by  no 
means  at  anytime  pressed  this  Secretary 
or  any  other  for  precise  details  regarding 
military  dispositions. 

To  cite  another  example :  Only  through 
the  diligent  investigative  activities  of 
Senator  Symington's  Subcommittee  on 
U.S.  Military  Agreements  and  Commit- 
ments Abroad  did  it  become  known  to 
Congress  and  the  American  people  that 
the  United  States  has  been  conducting  a 
secret  war  in  northern  Laos,  far  away 
from  the  Vietnamese  infiltration  routes 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  at  the  cost 
of  many  American  lives  and  billions  of 
dollars.  When  former  Ambassador  WU- 
liam  Sullivan  was  asked  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Symington  subcommittee 
why  at  an  earlier  hearing  he  had  with- 
held information  about  the  critical  role 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  was  playing  in  north- 
em  Laos,  he  replied,  disingenuously,  that 
he  had  not  been  asked  any  direct  ques- 
tions about  U.S.  air  operations  in  north- 
em  Laos.  My  own  comment  a'  the  time 
was  that  "There  is  no  way  for  us  to  ask 
you  questions  about  things  we  don't 
know  you  are  doing." 

It  is,  needless  to  say,  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  ask  questions  of  people  who  refuse 
to  talk  to  you,  as  is  the  case,  for  example, 
with  the  President's  principal  foreign 
policy  adviser,  Mr.  Kissinger.  It  was 
reasonable  enough,  in  the  old  days,  to 
permit  the  President  to  consult  with  an 
intimate  adviser — such  as  Colonel  House, 
under  President  Wilson — who  would  not 
be  held  to  public  or  congressional  ac- 
count. Over  the  years,  however,  the  Pres- 
ident's "intimate"  advisers  have  grown 
steadily  in  numbers  and  power  until,  at 
present  Mr.  Kissinger's  office  contains 
about  120  professional  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts, man:'  of  them  career  Foreign 
Service  officers.  Power  and  influence  in 
the  making  of  foreign  policy  have  passed 
largely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State 
E>epartment — which  is  accountable  to 
Congress — into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kis- 
singer's National  Security  Council  staff — 
which  is  not,  under  the  present  practice, 
accountable  to  Congress.  In  the  view  of  a 
reporter  who  has  made  a  study  of  for- 
eign policy  making  in  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration : 

Mr.  Kissinger  has  become  the  Instrument 
by  which  President  Nixon  has  ceutrallzecl 
the  management  ol  foreign  policy  In  the 
White  House  as  never  before. . .  .= 

Although  Mr.  Kissinger  appears  on 
television,  provides  background  briefings 
for  the  press  and  occasionally  provides 
special  briefings  for  selected  Congres."?- 
men  and  Senators,  he  has  steadfastly 


refused  to  appear  before  any  congres- 
sional committee,  either  in  public  or  In 
private.  The  result  is  that  the  people's 
representatives  in  Congress  are  denied 
direct  access  not  only  to  the  President, 
himself,  but  to  the  individual  who  is  the 
President's  chief  foreign  policy  adviser, 
the  author  of  his  recent  message  on  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  the  principal 
architect  of  our  war  policy  in  Indochina. 
Executive  privilege  is  a  custom,  not  a 
law,  and,  even  as  a  custom.  It  has  been 
imderstood  until  recently  to  apply  to 
information  rather  than  to  persons.  Nei- 
ther law  nor  custom  authorizes  individual 
advisers  to  the  President  to  refuse  to  ap- 
pear before  a  congressional  committee. 
The  refusal  to  give  due  account  of  the 
President's  foreign  policy  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  arrogsmt  contention,  ex- 
pressed in  a  Justice  Department  study 
in  1958,  that — 

Congress  cannot,  under  the  Constitution, 
comftels  heads  of  departments  by  law  to  give 
up  papers  and  information;  regardless  of 
the  public  interest  involved;  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  the  judge  of  that  interest. 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  say  that 
neither  Congress  nor  the  courts  may 
compel  the  President  to  provide  informa- 
tion when,  in  his  own  Judgment,  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  do  so." 

This,  of  course,  is  a  repudiation  of  the 
very  concept  of  a  government  of  checks 
and  balances.  If  the  President  has  sole 
discretion  to  keep  Information  from  Con- 
gress and  the  coimtry,  he  is  in  practice 
at  liberty  to  do  anything  he  wishes,  at 
home  or  abroad,  as  long  as  he  manages 
to  keep  it  secret.  That,  indeed,  is  exactly 
what  the  isist  two  Presidents  have  dcme 
in  Indochina.  President  Johnson  con- 
ducted an  air  war  in  Northern  Laos 
which,  as  I  mentioned  before,  was  totally 
unknown  to  Congress  and  the  country 
until  Senator  Symington's  subcommittee 
made  it  known.  Similarly.  President 
Nixon  kept  the  present  Laotian  invasion 
under  the  cloud  of  a  news  embargo  until 
it  was  well  underway.  Under  our  Con- 
stitution— in  case  anyone  still  cares- 
he  should  have  come  to  Congress  to  re- 
quest authority  for  American  participa- 
tion in  the  expansion  of  the  war  into 
Laos. 

If  Congress  can  be  denied  information 
regarding  a  war  in  which  the  country 
is  engaged  solely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  then  there  is  no  possibility 
whatever  of  Congress  discharging  Its 
constitutional  responsibilities  to  declare 
war.  raise  and  support  armies,  provide 
and  maintain  a  navy,  and  make  rules  for 
the  Government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces.  In  this  area,  as  in 
others,  executive  secrecy  can  alter  our 
form  of  government  as  decisively  as 
would  a  constitutional  amendment. 

History,  logic,  and  law  show  that  the 
President  Is  indeed  obligated  to  provide 
pertinent  information  to  Congress;  nor 
can  he  claim  to  be  the  final  judge  of 
what  in  fact  is  pertinent.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  propriety  of  "Executive  priv- 


>  President  Nixon's  "Memo  for  the  Heads  of 
Executive  Departments  and  Agencies," 
Apr.  17,  19e9. 


'  Hedrlck  Smith,  "Foreign  Policy:  Kissinger 
at  Hub,"  New  York  Times.  Jan.  19,  1971.  p.  1. 


» The  Power  of  the  President  To  Withhold 
Information  From  the  Congress — Memoran- 
dum of  the  Attorney  General,  compiled  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 85th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  pp.  3-4. 
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ilege  "  imder  certain  circumstances;  what 
is  and  must  be  contested  is  the  conten- 
tion that  the  President  alone  may  deter- 
mine the  range  of  its  application.  In  his 
authoritative  book,  "The  President, 
Office  and  Powers,"  Prof.  Edward  Cor- 
win  comments : 

Should  a  congressional  Investigating  com- 
mittee Issue  a  subpoena  diLces  tecum  to  a 
Cabinet  officer  ordering  him  to  appear  with 
certain  adequately  specified  documents  and 
should  he  fall  to  do  so,  I  see  no  reason 
why  he  might  not  be  proceeded  against  for 
contempt  of  the  House  which  6ix>nsored  the 
Inquiry.* 

The  courts  have  not  yet  considered 
the  Executive's  claim  that  its  invocation 
of  executive  privilege  is  unreviewable 
when  invoked  against  Congress.  The 
courts  have  left  no  doubt,  however,  that 
they  will  review  such  claims  when  they 
are  invoked  against  private  parties  seek- 
ing governmental  information.  In  United 
States  against  Reynolds,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  that  "judicial  control  over 
the  evidence  in  a  case  cannot  be  abdi- 
cated to  the  caprice  of  executive  officers." 
Can  Congress'  rights  be  less  than  those 
of  a  private  individual?  Can  Congress 
be  expected  to  abdicate  to  "executive  ca- 
price" in  determining  whether  or  not 
the  Congress  will  be  permitted  to  know 
what  it  needs  to  know  in  order  to  dis- 
charge its  constitutional  responsibilities? 
As  James  Madison  said  in  "The  Federal- 
ist," neither  the  Executive  nor  the  leg- 
islature can  pretend  to  an  exclusive  or 
superior  right  of  settling  the  boundaries 
between  their  respective  powers.  "Rie 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  not  only  that 
the  judiciary  may  review  an  executive 
decision  to  withhold  Information  sought 
by  an  individual  but  has  also  held  that 
under  certain  circumstances  the  courts 
might  require  the  disclosure  to  court 
personnel  of  classified  information.^  It 
would  be  grotesque  indeed  if  security 
grounds  could  be  invoked  to  deny  Con- 
gress information  which  was  available 
both  to  executive  and  judicial  officials. 
In  some  instances — such  as  the  establish- 
ment of  overseas  bases  and  special  brief- 
ings for  newsmen  from  other  countries — 
even  foreigners  are  entrusted  with  infor- 
mation which  is  withheld  from  Congress. 

If  the  matter  of  accountability  were  to 
come  to  a  final  test — and  it  is  much  pre- 
ferable that  it  does  not — there  is  no 
question  of  the  legal  authority  of  Con- 
gress, or  of  a  congressional  committee, 
to  subpena  a  Government  official,  just 
as  it  can  subpena  a  private  individual  to 
appear  and  give  testimony,  and  to  hold 
that  individual  in  contempt  should  he 
fail  to  comply.  Under  section  134a  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
every  standing  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  is  authorized: 

To  require  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  correspondence,  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony and  to  make  such  expenditures  . 
as  It  deems  advisable. 


.^I^^"^  ^-  Co'wln.  The  President   Office 
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In  foreign  as  in  domestic  affairs  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  authority — 
indeed  of  the  responsibility — of  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  legislative  oversight. 
This  power  is  spelled  out  in  section  136 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
which  states  that  each  standing  com- 
mittee— 

Shall  exercise  continuous  watchfulness  of 
the  execution  by  the  administrative  agencies 
concerned  of  any  laws,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  which  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  committee;  and,  for  that  purpose,  shall 
study  all  pertinent  reports  and  data  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  agencies  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  power  and  duty  of  legislative  over- 
sight is  in  fact  rooted  deeply  in  our 
constitutional  history.  In  the  words  of 
a  study  of  the  congressional  power  of 
investigation  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  In  February  of 
1954: 

A  legislative  committee  of  Inquiry  vested 
with  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  com- 
pel the  production  at  records  and  papers  is 
an  institution  rivaling  most  legislative  in- 
stitutions m  the  antiquity  of  Its  origin.  Its 
roots  lie  deep  in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
only  In  the  light  of  a  knowle<lge  of  these 
origins  and  subsequent  developments  does 
It  become  possible  to  comprehend  Its  limits.* 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Senate— and  par- 
ticularly its  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations— to  oversee  the  conduct  of  a  war. 
In  1861  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  was  formed  for  this  purpose  of 
investigating  the  conduct  of  the  Civil 
War.  This  "Wade  Committee,"  as  it  came 
to  be  known,  diligently  examined  the 
conduct  of  Union  military  activities 
throughout  the  war;  Its  reports  filled 
four  large  volumes.  In  the  case  of  the 
present  war  in  Indochina,  congressional 
oversight  is  not  only  desirable  but  es- 
sential, specifically  for  purposes  of  ascer- 
taining the  Executive's  compliance  with 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment  and  any 
future  restrictions  which  Congress  may 
impose,  but  also  for  the  broader  purpose 
of  introducing  some  small  measure  of 
constitutional  procedure  in  the  conduct 
of  this  unconstitutional  war. 

Legislative  oversight  is  of  course  im- 
possible without  pertinent  information. 
Insofar  as  the  Executive  is  at  liberty  to 
withhold  Information,  he  is  also  at  lib- 
erty to  nullify  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
exercise  legislative  oversight.  Contrary 
to  the  prevailing  Executive  view  that  the 
President  alone  may  determine  what  he 
will  reveal  or  withhold  from  the  Con- 
gress, according  to  his  judgment  of  the 
"expediency"  of  revelation,  the  Congress 
is  not  without  resources  to  require  the 
disclosure  of  pertinent  information  and 
the  appearance  of  appropriate  witnesses. 
A  study  of  "Congressional  Inquiry  Into 
Military  Affairs"  prepared  for  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  1968 
points  out  that  contempt  of  Congress  by 


*  Congressional  Power  of  Investigation, 
Study  Prepared  at  the  Request  of  Senator 
William  Langer,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Ubrery  of  Congress,  U.S. 
Senate,  83d.  Cong.,  2d  sess.  (Washington: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1964) ,  p.  23. 


reason  of  the  failure  of  a  witness  to 
testify  or  produce  papers  is  punishable 
by  law  as  a  misdemeanor.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  Congress  or  a 
congressional  committee  to  rely  on  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  act  in  a  con- 
tempt case.  As  an  agent  of  the  Execu- 
tive, the  Attorney  General  might  be  less 
than  wholehearted  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  recalcitrant  witness.  But,  as  the  mili- 
tary affairs  study  points  out: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  either  House 
of  Congress  has  the  power  to  seize  a  recal- 
citrant witness,  try  him  before  the  bar  of 
the  House,  and  punish  him  for  contempt  by 
Imprisoning  him  in  the  Capltol.» 

There  have  in  fact  been  Instances  in 
which  witnesses  in  contempt  have  been 
brought  to  trial  before  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  there  has  been  at 
least  one  instance  in  which  the  Senate 
has  ordered  the  confinement  of  a  con- 
tumacious witness  in  the  common  jail  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  not  for  a  moment  would 
I  wish  to  impose  so  drastic  a  procedure 
on  Mr.  Kissinger,  for  example,  or  any 
other  official  of  our  Govenmient.  It  does 
seem  to  me  of  the  greatest  importance, 
nonetheless,  that  appropriate  action  be 
taken  to  provide  the  Congress  with  a 
reliable  and  continuing  fiow  of  informa- 
tion on  foreign  policy  in  general  and, 
most  urgently,  on  the  alms  and  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  Indochina  as 
these  are  perceived  by  the  present 
administration. 

Stopping  well  short  of  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  principle  of  executive  priv- 
ilege in  its  fullest  dimensions — a  problem 
which  requires  detailed  and  careful 
study — I  am  proposing  a  bill  which  would 
require  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  to  appear  in  person  before  Con- 
gress or  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees when  they  are  duly  summoned, 
even  if,  upon  their  arrival,  they  do 
nothing  more  than  invoke  executive 
privilege.  The  purpose  of  this  biU  is  to 
eliminate  the  imwarranted  extension  of 
the  claim  of  executive^rivilege  from 
information  to  persons.  It  would  require 
an  official  such  as  the  President's  Assist- 
ant on  National  Security  Affairs  to 
appear  before  an  appropriate  congres- 
sional committee  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  stating,  in  effect: 

I  have  been  instructed  in  writing  by  the 
President  to  Invoke  executive  privilege  and 
here  is  why  .  .  . 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  make  a 
small  breach  in  the  wall  of  secrecy  which 
now  separates  Congress  from  the  Exec- 
utive in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  and 
particularly  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
war  in  Indochina.  The  specific  change  of 
procedure  that  would  be  required  by  this 
bUl  is  a  limited  one,  perhaps  even  a  minor 
one,  but  its  intent  goes  to  the  core  of 
the  democratic  process  by  reaffirming  the 

'<  Corvgresaional  Inquiry  Into  Military 
Affairs,  A  Study  Prepared  at  the  Request  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 
Senate,  90th  Cong.,  3d  sess.  (Washington: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968) ,  p.  7. 
Pertinent  riUlngs  were  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Jurney  v.  McCracken,  294  U.S.  128 
(1935)  and  McGrain  v.  Daugherty,  273  UB. 
135   (1927). 
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principle  of  accountability  to  Congress  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Preaident,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  performed  an  invaluable 
service  in  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
Senate.  If  the  role  of  Congress  Is  to  ful- 
fill its  constitutional  obligations  In  mat- 
ters of  war,  peace,  and  other  matters, 
which  I  believe  is  threatened  by  the 
growth  of  the  executive  not  only  in  this 
administration  but  In  others  by  the  prob- 
lem of  Executive  privilege,  wWch  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  hsis  so  ably  out- 
lined here,  I  would  like  very  much  to 
work  with  the  Senator  in  his  endeavors 
to  find  a  way  to  remedy  this  problem. 

With  the  hope  that  the  bill  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  will  provide  that 
remedy,  or  vehicle,  for  dealing  with  the 
great  problems  we  face  in  our  country 
today,  I  should  like  to  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  very  pleased  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator as  a  cosponsor;  and,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McOEE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  almost  inadvertently  be- 
cause I  did  not  think  I  would  be  present 
when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
delivering  his  address  this  morning. 

I  was  captured  by  one  reference  on 
page  5  of  his  statement  which  alluded 
to  the  precedent  in  wartime  of  an  over- 
sight conunittee  in  this  body.  The  ref- 
erence was  to  the  Wade  committee.  That 
was  organized  in  1861,  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War.  For  many  years  I  have  fancied 
myself  as  something  of  a  history  buff.  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  that  particu- 
lar Interval  with  one  of  the  great  archi- 
tects of  history  during  that  period.  Prof. 
James  Randall,  of  Illinois. 

The  point  is  that  the  Wade  committee 
still  stands  on  the  books  as  one  of  the 
most  notoriously  abusive  committees  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation.  This  flagrant 
group  is  sdways  cited  as  how  not  to  do  It. 
Inasmuch  as  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  feel  a  bit 
nervous  about  drawing  attention  today 
to  Bluff  Ben  Wade,  of  Ohio,  as  they 
called  him  in  those  days  and  using  that 
committee  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
action. 

I  think  we  are  on  much  higher  ground. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  keep  it  there 
rather  than  emulate  Ben  Wade. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McQEE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
W81S  not  for  the  purpose  of  emulating  the 
committee,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  Congress  does  have  ♦^he  au- 
thority to  exercise  oversight.  It  Is  a  prec- 
edent for  that  purpose.  Perhaps  that  is 
an  extreme  case,  but  that  is  the  only 
reason  it  is  cited. 


I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  se^ 
to  emulate  that  example  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee l8  for  all  practical  purposes  excluded 
from  any  oversight  at  all  because  of  the 
failure  to  have  access  to  information 
relevant  to  policymaking.  It  is  only  cited 
for  that  purpose  alone. 

I  do  not  think  the  State  E>epartment 
would  question  the  principle  that  Con- 
gress does  have  a  responsibility  and  au- 
thority and  ought  to  examine  witnesses 
from  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
question  that  at  all.  I  Just  question  that 
reference  because  I  happen  to  be  some- 
what familiar  with  that  history. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  That  was  a  Joint 
committee. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  believe  there  were  three  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  four  from  the  House.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  do  my  h(»nework  on 
that. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


By  Mr.  COOK  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Scuweikkr, 
Mr.  Stxvxns,  and  Mr.  Wn.- 
liaus)  : 

S.J.  Res.  65.  Joint  resolution  establish- 
ing the  Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear 
Development.  Referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  a  joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Committee  on  Nuclear  Development.  Ex- 
cept for  the  addition  of  langimge  empha- 
sizing the  need  to  assess  the  potential 
Impact  of  atomic  energy  on  the  environ- 
ment, it  is  identical  to  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 91  which  I  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

The  committee  would,  when  estab- 
lished, study,  review,  and  evaluate  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  and  the  atomic  en- 
ergy program  generally  in  terms  of — 

First,  the  Impact  of  the  atomic  energy 
industry  upon  competitive  industries; 

Second,  methods  for  effectively  inte- 
grating atomic  energy  into  the  general 
energy  complex  of  the  United  States  so 
that  reasonable  priorities  may  be  deter- 
mined; and 

Third,  the  potential  environmental  im- 
pact of  atomic  development  upon  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  American  public. 

The  i)eaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
and  its  implications  for  generations  of 
Airerlcans  is  obviously  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  I  \irge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  study  this  matter  and  support 
this  resolution. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  add  as  cosponsors 
of  this  Joint  resolution  Senators  Metcalt, 
Packwood,  Randolph,  Schweikiti,  Stev- 
ens, and  Williams. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  appropriately  referred  and 
that  my  remarks  of  April  15,  1969,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Sbnatx  Joint  Resolution  91 — Introduction 
or  A  Joint  Resolution  Estabushino  tbb 

FXDiaiAL    COMMITTIX   ON   NUCLEAB   DKVZLOP- 
MXNT 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  Joint  resolution  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Cooper,  Man*, 
field,  Mathlas,  Metcalf,  WUUams  of  New 
Jersey,  Packwood,  Stevena,  Schwelker,  and 
Randolph.  The  Joint  resolution.  If  passed, 
would  establish  the  Federal  Committee  on 
Nuclear  Development  whose  purpose  it 
woxild  be  to  assess  and  evaluate  the  current 
atomic  energy  program  of  the  United  States. 

I  claim  no  pride  of  authorship  In  this 
matter,  as  It  was  Introduced  In  substan- 
tially the  same  form  In  the  last  Congress 
by  my  predecessor,  Hon.  Thrusrton  Morton. 
At  that  time,  February  28,  1968,  he  pointed 
out  In  greet  detail  the  history  of  peaceful 
development  of  atomic  energy  subsequent 
to  World  War  n  and  described  the  current 
feeling  among  many  In  the  scientific  com- 
munity that  a  review  of  the  direction  of  our 
atomic  energy  program  was  greatly  needed. 
My  remarlcs  today  will  be  confirmed  to  a 
summation  of  Senator  Morton's  very  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  subject. 

Congress  Instructed  the  Atomic  Energy 
Cojnmlsslon  when  it  was  established  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  In  1964  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 
At  least  $2^4  billion  have  been  spent  In  the 
Interim  period  to  make  nuclear  plants  effl- 
clent  and  able  to  compete  with  other  power 
sources  such  as  coal  and  oil.  We  appropri- 
ated these  large  sxuns  for  developing  a  new 
power  source  knowing  full  well  that  It 
would  not  be  needed  until  50  to  100  years 
hence  when  our  supply  of  fossil  fuels  might 
begin  to  run  short. 

Congrees  adopted  this  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram, which  resulted  In  a  new  technical  de- 
velopment becoming,  for  the  first  time  In  our 
history,  a  Government  monopwly.  There  Is 
no  question  that  the  ability  to  create  elec- 
trical energy  through  aunnlc  fission  Is  an 
amazing  accomplishment  but  we  also  un- 
derstand now  what  we  did  not  realize  In 
1945— that  atomic  energy  Is  no  panacea. 

Some  might  oonslder  this  resolution  la 
some  way  a  repudiation  of  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  I  assiore  Senators  that  I  have  noth- 
ing but  the  highest  regard  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  serve  on  this  com- 
mittee and  I  think  they  have  ably  carried 
out  the  original  mandate  of  Congress  which 
was  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy.  Unfortunately,  the  act  made  no  pro- 
vision for  consideration  of  the  need  for 
nuclear  energy,  the  fate  of  competing  fuels, 
and  the  effect  on  the  economy. 

There  are  many  Indications  now  that  we 
have  moved  too  quickly,  without  the  proper 
safeguards,  Into  the  atomic  energy  field.  Early 
enthusiasts  who  appear  to  have  become  some- 
what disillusioned  about  the  program  and 
are  now  calling  for  a  reappraisal  include 
David  Llllenthal,  who  was  the  first  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
These  experts  tell  us  that  the  potential 
hazards  of  nuclear  power  are  threefold: 

First.  The  emanation  of  radioactive  sub- 
stances Into  the  air  and  Into  the  water  of 
streams  used  for  cooling  the  plants  them- 
selves. 

Second.  The  expensive  and  difficult  prob- 
lem of  safely  handling  waste  material  which 
remains  after  the  useful  life  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  has  terminated. 

Third.  And  the  possibly  even  though  re- 
mote, that  an  accident  would  result  In  the 
sudden  release  of  radioactive  material  Into 
the  atmosphere. 

Undoubtedly,  the  poeslbUltles  of  unprec- 
edented damage  to  human  and  animal  life 
were  not  realized  by  Congress  when  It  de- 
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elded  to  develop  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
complex,  but  this  does  not  absolve  us  of 
the  responsibility  today,  In  the  light  of  new 
evidence,  to  reevaluate  the  direction  of  this 
program  both  In  terms  of  costs  and  safety 
to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  strong  belief  that 
the  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  have  diligently  carried  out 
the  original  mandate  of  Congress  which  was 
to  promote  the  use  of  civilian  nuclear  ener- 
gy. It  is  the  original  mandate  I  question  to- 
day, and  certainly  not  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  committee.  The  resolution 
which  I  am  introducing  calls  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  whole  Government  par- 
ticipation In  the  atomic  energy  program  In- 
cluding the  original  mandate.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  suggested  we  call  upon 
cabinet  officers,  scientists,  laymen,  and 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  not  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  to  con- 
duct this  study.  Since  the  problem  is  urgent 
and  time  Is  of  the  essence,  the  committee  on 
nuclear  development  is  required  to  make  a 
report  of  its  findings  to  the  Congress  within  2 
years  of  its  authorization.  We  owe  It  to  our- 
selves and  our  descendents  to  objectively 
evaluate  the  future  direction  of  this  phe- 
nomenon of  atomic  energy  which  could  mean 
much  to  the  development  of  the  Nation  or 
to  the  contrary,  become  the  vehicle  for  ren- 
dering our  environment  unfit  for  habita- 
tion. I  urge  Senators  to  support  this  effort 
to  find  the  proper  balance  between  progress 
and  safety. 


Vermont  (Mr.  Proxtty),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  377,  a  bill  to  equalize  the  retirement 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices of  equal  rank  and  years  of  service. 
8.  n\ 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hhuska)  was  added  &&  a 
cosponsor  of  S,  571,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act  relating  to  the 
importation  of  meat  and  meat  products 
into  the  United  States. 

B.  742 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  To  wee)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  742,  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Bank  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

8.    377 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)] 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,' 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
water),  the   Senator   from   California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Call- 
fomla  (Mr.  Tunney).  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  .  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dobiinick),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Qurney)  ,  the  Senator 
from  HawaU  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
ndt)     the   Senator   from   Mississippi 
(Mr  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Cttrtis),  the  Senator  from 

i^Z^  i^-  H«^KA).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Sena- 

^C^^  ^^'^  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
tw),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
^RH).  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
w  ^?"l;  ^^  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
RhSio^;  P:J^TO")-  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the 
w^^M"''"  ^°"*^  C"o^i^  (Mr.  Trirm- 
rM^wJ?®  ^^**°^  ''■°™  South  Dakota 

Sf  ^''-  ®*^'"^'  the  Senator  from 

?r^Tl  ^^'-   ^'«^'^''   the   Senator 

ITm^u   ^^'-  BWNETT),  the  Senator 

Jrom  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PRESS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  all  Ameri- 
cans can  take  heart  at  the  latest  news 
from  Southeast  Asia.  At  his  press  con- 
ference last  night,  the  President  proved 
once  again  that  he  is  keeping  faith  with 
the  American  people,  despite  the  escala- 
tion of  criticism,  I  might  say,  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  despite  the  doubts  cast  by 
some  of  those  who  report  the  news. 

When  he  came  into  office  2  years 
ago,  Richard  Nixon  inherited  a  major 
land  war  in  Asia  from  his  predecessor. 
Over  half-a-million  American  fighting 
men  were  tied  down  in  Vietnam  and 
there  was  no  end  in  sight.  Years  of  esca- 
lation under  Democratic  leadership  had 
brought  us  no  closer  to  victory,  but  had 
cost  the  country  devastating  losses  in 
men,  wealth  and  prestige. 

President  Nixon  reversed  the  whole 
momentum  of  the  war — despite  the  at- 
tacks of  the  critics  and  the  harassment 
of  leading  Democrat  politicians.  He  put 
a  plan  into  operation  that  is  Vletnamlz- 
ing  the  war  and  bringing  thousands  of 
American  boys  home. 

In  Cambodia  and  Laos,  the  President 
has  made  courageous  decisions  that  are 
now  being  vindicated  by  the  hard,  cold 
facts. 

Every  promise  that  President  Nixon 
has  made  about  the  war  has  been  kept. 
American  casualties  are  one-half  of  what 
they  were  before  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion, which  the  President's  critics 
claimed  would  widen  the  war.  Our  troop 
withdrawals  have  continued  as  planned 
with  every  deadline  being  met.  or  even 
moved  up. 

In  Laos,  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
fighting  the  enemy  on  the  ground  single- 
handed— something  that  most  people 
claimed  to  be  impossible  a  few  years  ago. 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies  that 
would  have  been  used  to  kill  American 
boys  have  been  captured  or  destroyed, 
and  the  flood  of  Communist  war  materiel 
and  reinforcements  from  the  North  has 
been  slowed  to  a  trickle.  The  number  of 
arms  and  men  trucked  from  Nortii  Viet- 
nam has  now  been  cut  in  half. 

And  last  night,  the  President  con- 
firmed that  by  May  of  this  year  265,000 


Americans  will  have  been  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam — with  a  chance  that  this 
figure  may  even  be  increased. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
President's  policy  is  working,  and  it  is 
paying  oft  in  American  lives  saved. 

Richard  Nixon  did  not  make  the  de- 
cision to  send  American  combat  troops 
into  Vietnam.  But  his  strong,  courageous 
leadership  is  bringing  them  home. 

President  Nixon  has  made  his  decision, 
and  he  has  kept  his  word  with  respect  to 
this  decision  to  disengage  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  oaa- 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  published 
in  today's  Evening  Star  enUtled  "North- 
wards?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

NOSTRWAKDe? 

In  his  televised  foreign  policy  press  confer- 
ence last  night.  President  Nixon.  In  our  view, 
maintained  a  correct  posture  on  the  ques- 
tion which  has  troubled  his  critics  since 
Saigon's  troops  moved  into  southern  Laos 
three  weeks  ago:  Will  the  next  step  In  what 
these  critics  Incorrectly  regard  as  an  Ameri- 
can widening  of  the  war  be  an  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  by  South  Vietnamese  troops 
supported  by  U.S.  air  power? 

Mr.  Nixon  told  the  assembled  correspond- 
ents (and  the  nation)  that  no  such  plan  is 
"under  consideration  In  this  government" 
and  that  President  Thleu  had  not  presented 
one.  He  reiterated  his  earlier  pledges  that 
American  ground  unite  will  not  be  employed 
outside  of  South  Vietnam.  But  he  restated 
President  Thleu's  right  to  take  whatever 
steps  he  feels  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  his  country  and  left  open  the  poaelblllty 
that  American  air  power  might  be  used 
against  the  north  if  Hanoi's  activities  "en- 
danger the  American  forces  as  we  continue 
to  withdraw." 

While  a  South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  cannot  be  ruled  out,  we  think 
such  a  venture  Improbable.  Saigon  already 
has  Ita, hands  full  in  Laos  (where  Its  troops 
have  cut  truck  traffic  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  by  65  percent,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent), Cambodia  and  on  its  own  territory. 
But  it  makes  no  sense  to  give  the  enemy 
assurances  as  to  what  we  wUl  or  will  not  do 
under  any  given  set  of  circumstances.  That 
Is  why  the  Mondale-Saxbe  resolution  before 
the  Senate,  which  would  forbid  any  sort  of 
American  participation  m  an  operation 
against  North  Vietnam,  Is  so  wrong-headed. 

The  President  concede  that  there  Is  "some 
hard  fighung  ahead"  for  South  Vietnam's 
troops  m  Laos,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the 
destruction  of  67  enemy  tanks  and  the  cap- 
ture of  200,000  rounds  of  ammunition  and 
2,000  guns  would  "reduce  American  casual- 
ties." v«oum 

As  welcome  as  the  statement  that  the  U.S 
withdrawal  from  Indochina  wUl  proceed  on 
schedule  was  Mr.  Nixon's  pledge  that  a  resid- 
ual American  force  will  remain  In  South 
Vietnam  until  Hanoi  releases  those  which  It 
holds  of  the  1.800  American  servicemen  listed 
as  captured  or  missing  in  action.  The  cap- 
tives, their  families  and  North  Vietnam 
should  know  that  thU  U  a  debt  of  honor 
which  wlU  be  redeemed. 

Prom  the  beginning,  it  has  been  our  feel- 
ing that  President  Nixon  has  been  on  the 
right  track  in  Southeast  Asia,  Jiist  as  he  has 
been  In  the  Middle  East.  While,  as  he  puts 
It,  "the  Jury  U  stlU  out."  we  oontUiue  to  hold 
to  that  view.  The  Joint  U3.-South  Viet- 
namese Incursion  Into  Cambodia  last  year 
and    the    current    South    Vietnam    opera- 
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tlons  In  Laos  are  no  more  a  widening  and 
lengthening  of  the  war  than  was  the  Allied 
invasion  of  Nazi-occupied  Italy  In  World 
War  n. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  reem- 
phasize,  as  I  have  done  many  times  on 
this  floor,  that  President  Nixon  has  made 
a  great  record  in  Vietnam.  I  consider 
this  to  be  the  greatest  single  achievement 
in  the  first  2  years  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration— disengaging  from  the  war 
that  was  on  the  President's  doorstep  on 
January  20, 1969. 

I  find  It  difficult,  frankly,  to  under- 
stand this  criticism  of  the  President's 
every  move.  Had  he  been  escalating  the 
war,  had  he  been  sending  more  combat 
troops  off  to  war,  had  he  been  increas- 
ing the  bombing  and  increasing  the  cas- 
ualties. In  the  war,  perhaps  criticism 
would  have  been  justified.  However,  just 
the  opposite  has  been  true. 

I  commend  the  President,  not  because 
he  is  a  Republican  President,  but  because 
he  is  ending  our  involvement  in  the 
tragic  conflict  that  he  inherited. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  back  up  100  percent 
what  he  has  just  said. 


POLITICS,  ANYONE? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  worthwhile  to  compare  some  of  the 
commentary  on  President  Nixon's  1971 
report  on  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the 
1970's." 

Let  us  first  consider  the  so-called 
"constructive  criticism"  offered  by  Mr. 
W.  Averell  Harriman  and  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Wamke  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
policy  council's  committee  on  interna- 
tional affairs  and  the  committee  on  arms 
control  and  defense  policy.  Their  Intro- 
duction states: 

The  report's  180  pages  of  unlnfonnatlve 
rhetoric  are  filled  with  unstinting  self-praise, 
an  absence  of  candor,  and  a  distortion  of 
results. 

Well,  that  would  seem  to  finish  the 
matter.  Not  much  more  remains  to  be 
said  after  this  constructive  comment  or 
we  might  better  characterize  it  as  de- 
structive comment.  Thus  it  is  indeed 
puzzling  they  find  it  necessary  to  flU  so 
many  pages  thereafter  with  the  ssune 
caliber  of  shotgim  blasts,  and— even 
more  surprising — with  occasional  com- 
pliments concerning  the  specifics  of  the 
Nixon  report.  We  are,  however,  promised 
a  more  extensive  analysis  by  these  same 
gentlemen  on  March  24. 

If  they  believe  their  own  rhetoric,  this 
would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  time. 

Compare  that  introduction  with  the 
analysis  of  Mr.  William  P.  Bundy,  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  State  imder 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  In  the 
March  8  Newsweek,  Mr.  Bundy  makes  a 
few  disparaging  remarks,  but  goes  on  to 
say: 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  my  overall  impression 
that  thlB  is  a  creditable  dociiment.  ...  a 
great  many  both  here  and  abroad  will  learn 
and  be  given  food  for  thought.  ...  In  par- 
tlcnlar,  the  tone  seems  to  me  to  deserve  high 
praise.  While  Mr.  Nixon  does  not  spare  to 


take  credit,  he  is  not  boastful.  .  .  .  for  the 
most  part  difficulties  are  faced  honestly  and 
there  Is  a  merciful  mlnlmxim  of  hectoring 
and  slogan. 

Mr.  Bundy  believes  the  report  was  "de- 
signed to  circumvent  the  quick  general- 
izations of  columnists  and  commenta- 
tors. In  this  it  may  succeed  at  the  cost 
of  sinking  out  of  sight." 

That,  according  to  Mr.  Bundy.  would 
be  imf  ortimate : 

As  a  generally  honest  picture  of  an  Ad- 
ministration feeling  its  way  Into  a  new  era 
in  American  foreign  policy,  It  deserves  con- 
siderably better. 

If  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  it  would  be 
productive  if  a  quiet  conference — in  a 
neutral  country — could  be  arranged  be- 
tween Mr.  Bundy  and  Messrs.  Harriman 
and  Wamke  prior  to  the  "extensive  re- 
port" the  latter  gentlemen  have  promised 
us. 

They  might  also  consult  Time  maga- 
zine, not  especially  noted  for  praising 
Mr.  Nixon  in  any  of  his  efforts.  On  March 
8,  Time  characterized  the  Nixon  report 
as — 

A  refeshlngly  cool  and  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  current  state  of  world  afifalrs.  ...  It 
combines  a  tough-minded  analysis  with  a 
flexlbUlty  in  approach  that  should  aid  the 
quest  for  peace. . . .  The  Nixon  approach  thus 
combines  a  conciliatory  acceptance  of  new 
conditions  with  a  firm  stance  In  dealing  with 
them. 

And  so  it  goes.  Politics,  anyone? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  statements  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY) .  I  appreciate  their  support  of 
the  President  in  this  matter.  I  think  they 
are  absolutely  right. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  not  in  re- 
cent years  has  the  chance  for  peace 
seemed  as  bright  in  the  Middle  East  as 
it  does  today.  Even  so,  the  scale  is  deli- 
cately balanced,  and  unwise  pressures 
could  easily  tip  that  balance  the  wrong 
way. 

Both  Egypt  and  Israel  have  moved  to- 
ward a  point  where  actual  peace  settle- 
ments can  possibly  be  negotiated.  There 
is,  I  fear,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
in  this  coimtry  to  urge  overhasty  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Israel, 
hoping  thus  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 

Thus  I  rise  today  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  President  Nixon  and  Ambassador 
George  Bush  for  making  it  clear  that  this 
administration  will  not  exert  imwar- 
ranted  pressure  on  Israel  in  the  peace 
talks. 

Immediately  after  being  presented  his 
United  Nation  credentials  on  March  1, 
Ambassador  Bush  said  in  a  news  con- 
ference: 

We  want  a  lasting  peace.  We  want  a  peace 
that's  going  to  be  there  for  young  people 
who  are  growing  up  over  there.  And  we  dont 
think  that  that  can  be  arrived  at  If  we 
Indeed  Impose  a  settlement  on  somebody. 

In  his  news  conference  last  night,  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  reiterated  this  position  when  be 
stated  loud  and  clear,  "We  will  not  Impose 
a  settlement!" 


I  congratulate  the  President  on  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  this  decision 
and  want  to  restate  my  confidence  that 
this  administration  will  continue  to  af- 
ford Israel  its  complete  moral  and  ma- 
terial support.  We  can  do  no  less. 

Still,  there  are  those  who  find  it  tempt- 
ing to  suggest  that  perhaps  Israel  could 
insure  peace  if  her  Government  would 
only  accept  the  Egyptian  proposal  for  a 
total  withdrawal  of  IsraeU  forces  from  all 
territory  occupied  since  1967. 

Egypt  has  coupled  this  proposal  with 
a  tempting  offer — a  negotiated  peace  set- 
tlement. This  kind  of  settlement  has  been 
sought  by  Israel  for  over  two  decades. 
There  are  many  pressures  upon  that  tiny 
nation  to  accept  such  an  offer.  Israel, 
after  all,  has  suffered  most  grieviously 
over  the  years  from  the  constant  harass- 
ment and  murder  of  its  people  and  viola- 
tion of  its  territory  by  Arab  extremists. 

We  must  not  add  to  those  pressures  by 
actions  of  our  own,  designed  to  push 
Israel  further  than  prudent  policy 
should  permit  them  to  move. 

They  simply  cannot  afford  total  with- 
drawal from  all  areas  captured  from  the 
Arabs,  regardless  of  any  so-called  guar- 
antees Egypt  might  give.  While  I  accept 
the  premise  that  the  present  leadership 
of  Egypt  is  making  these  offers  in  good 
faith,  we  have  seen  over  the  years  that 
governments  in  some  Arab  Nations  are 
susceptible  to  a  change  of  heart — par- 
ticularly when  subject  to  the  constant  in- 
terventions and  pressures  of  a  Soviet 
leadership  obviously  bent  upon  ultimate 
domination  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

Even  Nasser,  with  his  near-mystical 
control  over  the  Egjrptian  people,  was 
subject  to  the  roaring  whims  of  the 
crowd. 

Russian  ambitions  in  the  Middle  East 
predate  the  present  situation  by  more 
than  a  himdred  years.  Throughout  the 
last  half  of  the  19th  century  British  and 
French  diplomacy  was  aimed  at  pre- 
venting Russian  encroachment  and 
eventual  domination.  In  those  days,  the 
Russians  sought  warm-water  access  to 
world  trade.  Today  the  stakes  are  much, 
much  higher. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  its  eye  on  the 
vast  oil  reserves  in  the  Middle  East. 
Russia  wants  bases  from  which  to  dom- 
inate the  Indian  Ocean,  and  eventually 
all  of  southern  Asia.  The  Soviets  are 
moving  to  broaden  their  base  of  naval 
power  and  for  the  first  time  have  a  large 
and  potent  fieet  available  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

To  accomplish  these  goals  the  Rus- 
sians have  tried  to  prevent  a  solution  in 
the  Middle  East  by  providing  arms,  ad- 
visers, and  other  support  for  the  Arab 
countries,  and  by  actively  fomenting 
chaos  at  every  opportunity.  There  is  solid 
evidence  that  Soviet  pilots  have  been 
fiying  in  the  Egyptian  Air  Force.  There 
was  evidence  during  the  brief  1967  con- 
fiict  that  Soviet  officers  were  directing 
the  Syrian  army's  artillery  attacks  on 
Israel.  The  Soviet  Union  has  provided, 
installed,  and  Is  operating  hundreds  of 
SAM  missile  installations  along  the 
Suez. 

In  the  diplomatic  area  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion Is  applying  pressure  on  both  Israel 
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and  the  United  States  to  force  Israel 
to  accept  unwise  and  potentially  disas- 
trous peace  terms  with  the  Arab  States. 

The  evergrowing  Russian  presence  In 
the  Middle  East  is  a  continuing  threat 
at  the  stability  and  peace  in  that  area. 
Tills  Nation  must  understand  that  these 
Russian  maneuvers  are  designed  to 
blackmail  Israel  and  its  allies — ^wlth  a 
view  to  ultimate  control  of  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

What  the  Russians  are  obviously  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  force  an  alliance  upon  In- 
dia, so  that  they  can  join  forces  to  dom- 
inate the  Indian  Ocean  area  as  well  as 
most  of  Africa.  This  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely serious  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  thus  in  the  best  self-interest  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  Israel  as 
a  strong  and  viable  force  in  the  Middle 
East.  Only  through  such  an  arrange- 
ment can  the  Soviet  efforts  at  total  dom- 
ination of  the  area,  and  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  such  a  situation,  be  pre- 
vented. 

The  fervor  of  those  Arabs,  who  believe 
they  are  involved  in  holy  war,  has  rolled 
before  like  a  tide  through  Egjrpt.  And 
Egypt  is  not  alone  against  Israel.  Even  if 
the  leaders  in  Cairo  are  able  to  control 
their  own  and  actually  enforce  a  peace 
settlement  with  Israel,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee such  a  settlement  would  be  hon- 
ored in  Syria  or  Iraq,  for  example. 

Thus  Israel  must  remain  In  a  position 
to  protect  its  people;  no  assurance  by 
Egypt  can  be  considered  as  binding  either 
on  that  country  or  her  Arab  partners  in 
the  wars  against  Israel.  A  buffer  zone  be- 
tween Israel  and  her  neighbors  must 
somehow  he  maintained. 

Without  such  an  acceptance  by  the 
Arabs  of  minimum  territorial  safeguards 
for  Israel,  there  cim  never  be  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  must  meet 
its  obligation  and  stand  by  Israel,  con- 
tinuing to  exert  no  undue  pressures  for 
unwarranted  compromise,  while  that 
courageous  nation  negotiates  a  lasting 
peace  with  her  neighbors. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  I  think  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  aware.  I  have  been  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  men  who  are  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam,  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
voiced  my  concern  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  to  the  news  media,  and 
have  cosponsored  legislation  recom- 
mending actions  to  intensify  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  to  marshal  world 
protest  against  Hanoi's  inhumane  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  and  cruelty 
to  their  wives  and  families  who  are  griev- 
ing here  at  home. 

The  Senate  of  West  Virginia,  which  is 
now  in  session.  Is  likewise  distressed,  and 
has  adopted  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 24,  authored  by  Senator  Leonard 
and  Senator  Sharpe,  expressing  concern 
and  sympathy  to  the  families  of  West 
Virginians,  and  to  the  families  of  all 
Americans,  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in 


Southeast  Asia.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  that  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  am  joined  in 
this  request  by  my  able  senior  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Randolph). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  24 
Resolution  expressing  concern  and  sympathy 

to  the  families  of  West  Virginians,  and  to 

the    families    of    all   Americans,    held   as 

prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia 

Whereas,  All  captured  American  personnel 
held  in  Southeast  Asia  suffer  privation  and 
hardship;  and 

Whereas,  Prisoners  held  in  North  Vietnam 
are  existing  imder  particularly  harsh  cir- 
cumstances; and 

Whereas,  Many  of  these  prisoners  are  con- 
fined In  a  primitive  Jungle  environment  In 
Vietnam,  Laos  or  Cambodia;  and 

Whereas,  These  prisoners  are  primarily 
members  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps;  and 

Whereas,  These  prisoners  include  American 
civilians;  and 

Whereas,  The  enemy's  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge publicly  the  presence  of  all  prisoners  in 
these  areas,  and  the  enemy's  refusal  to  permit 
certain  prisoners  to  correspond  with  their 
families  have  increased  the  burden  of  anx- 
iety and  concern  on  the  families  of  prisoners 
of  war;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  are 
concerned  with  continuing  efforts  to  bring 
national  and  world  public  opinion  to  bear  In 
securing  humane  treatment  for,  and  the 
release  of,  our  beloved  sons  of  West  Virginia, 
and  all  captured  American  personnel;  and 

Whereas,  The  National  League  of  Families 
of  American  Prisoners  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia,  recognizes  that  the  Prisoner  of  War 
issue  is  not  a  political  issue,  but  is  a  human- 
itarian issue;  and 

Whereas,  The  West  Virginia  State  Coordi- 
nator of  the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  received  permission  from  a  few  fam- 
ilies to  furnish  names  of  certain  West  Vir- 
ginians who  are  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  Lieutenant  Coimnander  WUUam 
Hardman,  U.S.  Navy,  son  of  Mrs.  Sadie  M. 
Tompkins,  St.  Albans,  West  Virginia;  Major 
Glenn  H.  Wilson,  U.S.  Air  Force,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  Wilson,  St.  Albans,  West 
Virginia;  and  Major  Hubert  Kelley  Plesher, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  nephew  of  Mrs.  Charles  Carson, 
Jane  Lew,  West  Virginia,  are  prisoners  m 
Hanoi;  and 

Whereas,  Sergeant  Albert  H.  Altlzer,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Altlzer,  Squire, 
West  Virginia,  and  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Joseph  A.  Rose,  U.S.  Army,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Rose,  Morgantown,  West  Vir- 
ginia, are  believed  to  be  prisoners  of  war  In 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred Americans  known  to  be  missing  or  pris- 
oners; therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia : 

That  the  members  of  the  Senate  express 
their  deep  concern  and  sympathy  for  the 
families  of  all  West  Virginians  held  by  hos- 
tile forces  in  Southeast  Asia;  and,  be  It 

Resolved  further.  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate  express  their  deep  concern  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  families  of  all  Americans  held 
by  hostile  forces  In  Southeast  Asia;  and, 
belt 

Resolved  further.  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate  are  mindful  of  the  sacrifice  of  West 
Virginians  and  many  Americans  who  have 
given  their  lives  In  the  Vietnam  War,  and 
that  the  Senate  of  West  Virginia  expresses 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  those  who  will 
not  return,  and,  be  It 


Resolved  further.  That  the  Senate  of  West 
Virginia  urges  humane  treatment  for,  com- 
munication with,  and  the  release  of.  all  pris- 
oners of  war;  and,  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  Is  hereby  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  families  of  the  West 
Virginians  named  herein  who  are  prisoners 
of  war  or  who  are  known  to  be  missing  and 
to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nlxon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C: 
the  Honorable  Ton  Due  Thang,  President, 
Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam. 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam;  the  Honorable  David 
K.  E.  Bruce,  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Paris 
Meeting,  UJ3.  Embassy,  3  Avenue  Gabriel, 
Parts,  France;  Minister  Xuan  Thuy,  8  Avenue 
General  Le  Clerc,  04  Cholsy-Le-Rol,  Parts, 
Prance;  Mme.  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  39  Avenue 
Georges  Mandell,  Paris  16,  France;  and  Mrs. 
Bobby  G.  Vinson,  National  Coordinator,  Na- 
tional League  of  FamUies  of  American  Prison- 
ers Missing  In  Southeast  Asia,  1  Constitution 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE  AS  IT  RE- 
LATES TO  PRESIDENTIAL  AD- 
VISERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
carefully  to  the  extensive  and  exhaustive 
statement  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  I  only  comment  that  the  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege,  like  the  con- 
gressional power  to  investigate,  arises  by 
necessary  implication  from  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  as  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Each  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
branch  possessing  it  to  effectively  dis- 
charge its  constitutional  responsibilities. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  executive 
privilege  is  invoked,  no  officer  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  may  be  compelled  to  re- 
spond to  questions  which  deal  with  ad- 
vice he  has  given  to  the  President  or 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties  for 
the  President. 

The  President  and  his  Immediate  ad- 
visers are  absolutely  immune  from  tes- 
timonial compulsion  by  a  congressional 
committee.  They  not  only  may  not  be  ex- 
amined with  respect  to  their  official  du- 
ties, but  they  may  not  even  be  compelled 
to  appear  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. They  are  presumptively  avail- 
able to  the  President  24  hours  a  day. 

Without  executive  privilege,  the  inves- 
tigative authority  inherent  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  government  could  ulti- 
mately frustrate  the  President's  execu- 
tive ability  to  fuUy  perform  his  consti- 
tutional duty  to  "take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed." 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  INVOCATION  OF  KXZCXmVE 
PSIVILEGK  DtrSINC  THK  TKUllAH,  EISKNHOWES. 
KENMXDT,     AND     JOHNSON    ADMINISTRATIONS 

A  review  of  this  subject  has  revealed 
the  following  examples.  While  these  ex- 
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amples  do  not  represent  exhaustive  re- 
search of  the  matter  during  these  admin- 
istrations, the  list  is  reasonably  complete. 
On  two  occasions  during  the  Truman 
administration  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  Issued  subpenas  to  John  R.  Steel - 
man,  who  held  the  title  "Assistant  to  the 
President."  In  both  instances  Steelman 
returned  the  subpena  with  a  letter  stat- 
ing that  "In  each  instance  the  President 
directed  me.  in  view  of  my  duties  as  his 
Assistant,  not  to  appear  before  your  sub- 
committee." 

In  1951,  Donald  Dawson,  an  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  President  Trimian, 
was  requested  to  testify  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  investigating  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  one  as- 
pect of  which  concerned  Dawson's  alleged 
wrongdoing.  While  President  Truman 
felt  that  this  request  constituted  a  vio- 
lation of  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers,  he  nevertheless  "reluctantly" 
permitted  Mr.  Dawson  to  testify  In  order 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  clear  his 
name.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  sit- 
uation dealt  with  Dawson  personally, 
and  not  in  his  capacity  as  a  Presidential 
adviser. 

Sherman  Adams,  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  declined  to  testify 
before  a  committee  investigating  the  Dix- 
on-Yates power  contract  on  the  ground 
of  his  confidential  relationship  with  the 
President,  but  at  a  later  point  In  the  ad- 
ministration volunteered  to  testify  with 
respect  to  his  dealings  with  Bernard 
Qoldflne.  This  later  appearance  is  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  the  precedent  of 
an  adviser  appearance  when  it  involved 
personal  allegations. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Abe  Fortaa  to  be  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  requested  W.  DeVler  Pier- 
son,  Associate  Special  Coimsel  to  the 
President,  to  appear  and  testify  regard- 
ing the  draftinjg  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing Secret  Service  protection  for  presi- 
dential candidates.  It  had  been  reported 
to  the  committee  that  Justice  Fortas  had 
participated  in  the  drafting  of  this  legis- 
lation, at  a  time  when  he  was  sitting  as 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Pierson  declined  the  invitation,  writing 
Senator  Eastland  as  follows: 

As  Associate  Special  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent since  March.  1967,  I  have  been  one  of 
the  "Immediate  staff  assistants"  provided  to 
the  President  by  law.  (3  U.S.C.  106,  106)  It 
has  been  firmly  established,  as  a  matter  of 
principle  and  precedent,  that  members  of 
the  President's  Immediate  staff  shall  not  ap- 
pear before  a  congressional  committee  to 
testify  with  respect  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties  on  behalf  of  the  President.  This 
limitation,  which  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Congress  as  well  as  the  Executive,  is  funda- 
mental to  our  system  of  government.  I  must. 
tterefore,  reepectfuUy  decline  the  Invitation 
to  testify  In  the  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  The  Senator's  3  minutes  have 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
ahall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  yields  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  two  points  should  be 
made  relative  to  the  aforementioned. 
First,  the  Presidential  assistants  who 
have  appeared  before  congressional  com- 
mittees have  testified  regarding  matters 
of  a  personal  rather  than  Presidential 
nature.  Second,  there  is  the  language 
used  by  DeVier  Pierson  during  the  John- 
son administration,  in  which  he  makes 
it  very  clear  that  as  a  matter  of  principle 
and  precedent,  the  President's  Immediate 
staff  cannot  be  compelled  to  appear  be- 
fore congressional  committees  to  testify 
with  respect  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties  on  behalf  of  the  President.  Thus, 
to  attempt  to  force  a  member  of  the 
President's  staff  so  to  api>ear  would  be 
an  assault  on  the  critical  protection  of 
the  executive  branch  which  is  inherently 
preserved  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  under- 
stands the  concern  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  be- 
lieves all  of  us  have  from  time  to  time 
been  concerned  about  executive  privi- 
lege. I  take  no  Issue  with  the  need  to 
make  certain  that  the  rights  of  Congress 
are  protected;  but  I  suggest  this  dispute 
over  the  privileges  of  his  principal  ad- 
visers may  be  part  of  the  assault  on  the 
President  himself,  part  of  the  escalating 
criticism  of  the  President  and  the  Pres- 
ident's policies  in  Indochina. 

I  would  only  say,  as  I  did  earlier  today, 
that  the  record  does  speak  for  itself.  The 
record  of  President  Nixon's  Indochina 
policy  shows  a  sharp  change  in  direc- 
tion from  the  course  followed  prior  to 
1969.  The  record  shows  we  are  bring- 
ing an  end  to  our  Involvement  in  South 
Vietnam — perhaps  not  as  rapidly  as  I 
would  like  or  as  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  like,  but  there  is  a  distinct 
change  and  real  progress  toward  ending 
our  involvement.  Last  night  the  Presi- 
dent clearly  explained  the  role  of  Sec- 
retary Rogers  and  the  role  of  his  as- 
sistant in  the  White  House,  Dr.  Kissinger. 
And  in  the  light  of  his  statement  and  the 
context  of  the  criticism  I  believe  this  to 
be  only  another  attempt  to  undermine 
the  efforts  of  the  President  to  disengage 
us  from  the  war  he  Inherited  when  he 
became  President  on  January  20,  1969. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonma  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OP  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR/MISSINQ  TO 
ACnON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 16,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Chiles)  laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Joint  Resolution  16,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning March  21,  1971,  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Miss- 
ing in  Action,"  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  tiUe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
Its  consideration? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  Mr. 
President.  I  have  already  asked  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
that  our  colleagues  in  the  House  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  designate  March  21-27 
as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for  Pris- 
oners of  War/Missing  in  Action"  was 
extremely  gratifying. 

I  rise  today  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  Congressman  John  Anderson 
and  the  more  than  170  Congressmen  who 
cosponsored  this  legislation  in  the  other 
body,  and  to  the  other  body. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  body  will 
also  vote  unanimously  today  for  this 
same  resolution,  which  will  afford  this 
Nation  the  opportunity  to  focus  world 
attention  on  the  plight  of  nearly  1,600 
American  flghtingmen  held  captive  or 
are  missing  in  action  in  North  Vietnam. 

Sixty-five  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
action.  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
them  and  to  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  its  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  for  moving  this 
resolution  through  the  conmilttee  at  rec- 
ord speed. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  families  and 
loved  ones  of  our  POW's  in  offering  my 
most  sincere  thanks. 

Many,  many  thousands  of  Americans 
are  looiung  forward  to  this  especially 
significant  week  to  speak  out  in  one  voice 
to  try  to  persuade  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
in  their  treatment  of  our  men. 

The  dates  of  March  21  through  27  are 
significant  as  they  mark  the  anniversary 
of  the  time  the  first  U.S.  serviceman  was 
captured  in  North  Vietnam  6  years  ago. 
Now,  nearly  1,600  young  Americans  fill 
the  filthy  jails  in  that  foreign  land. 
Their  brave  families  wait  in  vain  for 
their  return  or  for  even  a  scrap  of  infor- 
mation as  to  their  welfare. 

I  would  point  out  that  if  there  are  those 
who  question  the  strength  of  character 
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of  this  Nation,  they  have  only  to  look  at 
these  wives  and  families  for  an  example 
of  hope  and  integrity  and  love  of  Nation 
that  would  befit  us  all. 

We  must  not  let  these  families  wait 
alone,  without  hope.  Efforts,  such  as  the 
one  we  are  engaged  in  today,  may  have 
an  appreciable  effect  on  the  treatment 
of  these  men.  The  enemy  has  countered 
with  propaganda  films  glossing  over  their 
deplorable  treatment  of  prisoners,  in- 
dicating that  if  we  continue  to  bring 
pressure  of  world  opinion  on  this  situa- 
tion, we  may  expect  further  response 
from  the  enemy. 

Let  us  pass  this  resolution  now  and 
hope  and  pray  that  our  "ayes"  will  be 
heard  in  Hanoi  and  will  have  positive 
results. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tetmessee 
(Mr.  Brock)  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which  has  come  to  us  from  the 
House  and  which  is  identical  to  the  reso- 
lution proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
and  other  Senators,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  10,  which  is  on  the  Calendar 
of  the  Senate  today. 

I  think  it  is  proper  that  we  set  aside 
and  designate  a  national  week  of  concern 
for  prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  in 
action  because  we  do  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  concern  for  the  prisoners  of  war 
and  the  missing  in  action. 

I  want  to  commend  the  President  for 
stating  that  as  long  as  the  prisoner  of 
war  issue  is  imresolved,  as  long  as  the 
North  VietnEunese  have  as  prisoners  any 
American  soldiers,  we  will  continue  to 
have  a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  the  enemy  should  realize 
that  this  prisoner  of  war  issue  must  be 
resolved,  that  these  prisoners  of  war 
must  be  returned  to  this  country  and  to 
their  loved  ones,  that  we  will  never  be 
satisfied  and  that  there  will  never  be  a 
complete  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  until  the  prisoners 
of  war  are  released  and  returned  to  their 
loved  ones. 

I  think.  In  a  larger  sense,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  each  month,  each  week,  each 
day  of  the  year  should  be  a  time  for  na- 
tional concern  for  our  prisoners  of  war; 
and  as  we  set  apart  a  psuiicular  week  for 
national  concern  for  the  prisoners  of  war 
and  those  missing  in  action,  we  do  it  to 
place  special  emphasis  on  the  plight  of 
the  prisoners  of  war,  never  for  a  moment 
forgetting,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  our 
concern  for  these  unfortunate  American 
citizens. 

So,  as  we  set  apart  a  special  week  in 
their  memory  and  to  highlight  our  con- 
cern for  them,  we  serve  notice  also  that 
their  cause  and  our  interest  in  them  is  a 
deep  and  abiding,  ever-present  concern, 
not  only  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  to  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee in  urging  quick  and  favorable 
action  on  the  resolution. 

I  share  the  view  just  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  every  day 
should  be  a  day  of  concern  for  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and   Americans 


missing  In  action.  I  also  applaud,  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  just  last  evening,  where- 
in the  President  made  it  very  clear  that 
despite  the  criticism,  despite  the  escala- 
tion of  rhetoric,  and  despite  the  critical 
attitude  of  the  media,  he  would  not 
abandon  1,600  Americans  in  North  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam,  or  wherever  in 
Indochina  they  may  be. 

I  recall  some  debate  last  year  when 
the  Song  Tay  raid  was  carried  out  In 
an  effort  to  rescue  some  prisoners;  much 
of  the  debate  seemed  to  be  more  or  less 
a  foreign  policy  discussion  over  the  wis- 
dom of  the  flight,  whether  prisoners  may 
or  may  not  have  been  there. 

But  I  would  say,  should  that  opportu- 
nity occur  again,  should  there  be  an  op- 
portunity to  rescue  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  or  wherever  they  may  be  held,  we 
should  seize  upon  any  such  opportimlty 
and  make  an  effort  to  rescue  men  who 
have  suffered  month  after  month  after 
month,  some  as  long  as  6  years.  I  think 
their  families  have  a  right  to  demand  as 
much. 

I  strongly  support  the  resolution.  I 
strongly  support  the  efforts  made  by 
nearly  every  Senator  to  alert  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  plight  of  the  American 
prisoners  and  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
tion. This  is  an  obligation  we  have  and 
a  responsibility  we  have,  a  responsibility 
we  carmot  shirk. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
President  has  made  it  very  clear  that  as 
long  as  he  is  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  as  long  as  he  Is  In  charge  of  our 
policy  In  Indochina,  that  will  be  para- 
mount in  his  mind  and  paramoimt  in  the 
consideration  of  the  action  he  takes. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  his  initiative,  and  all  those 
who  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  resolution  also.  I  think  there 
is  every  justification  for  the  Senate  and 
the  American  people  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  plight  of  our  American  prisoners 
of  war.  I  can  only  remind  the  Senate,  of 
course,  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  approved  and  favorably 
reported  a  resolution  seeking  to  use  our 
influence,  such  as  it  is,  to  induce  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  release  these 
prisoners. 

There  is  no  difference  whatever  among 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  the  people 
with  regard  to  our  concern  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  prisoners.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  as  to  the  best  means  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
that  we  would  like  to  do  something,  but 
how  do  we  do  it?  What  can  we  do  about 
It? 

I  would  only  like  to  say  that  I  have, 
with  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  writ- 
ten letters  to  officials  of  North  Vietnam. 
We  had  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden 
before  our  committee  one  afternoon;  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  was  to  solicit  his 
assistance,  because  his  coimtry  main- 
tains relations  with  North  Vietnam,  and 
he  undertook  to  use  his  good  offices  in 
any  way  he  could.  At  that  time,  it  was  a 
matter  of  trying  to  get  the  names  and 
information  about  the  prisoners,  and  also 


to  try  to  determine  If  there  was  any  pos- 
sibiUty  of  inducing  a  more  humanitarian 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese toward  the  prisoners. 

But  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  that  while  the 
President  is  imdertaking  to  stay  in  Viet- 
nam as  long  as  there  are  prisoners  there, 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this  has  any 
relevance  to  getting  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  It  involves  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment as  to  what  can  be  done  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  I  have  said 
before,  and  I  still  believe,  that  until  the 
war  is  settled — and  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
settled— by  a  negotiated  settlement,  and 
on  a  basis  which  serves  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  primarily,  and  other 
people  secondarily,  we  are  not  going  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  I  am  so 
interested  in  promoting  and  trying  to 
persuade  the  administration  to  seek  a 
political  settlement  of  this  issue  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  the  French  did  is 
because  of  my  concern  for  the  prisoners 
of  war,  who  are  in  such  dire  straits  in 
North  Vietnam. 

But  certainly,  as  far  as  the  present 
resolution  is  concerned,  I  support  it,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  pass  this  body  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PULBRGHT.  I  j-leld. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  has  raised  a 
point  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand. 
I  think  I  share  the  view  that  one  way  to 
bring  home  American  soldiers,  of  course, 
is  to  end  American  involvement.  But  the 
Senator  has  suggested  that  this  might 
happen  when  the  war  was  ended.  I  as- 
sume he  means  the  total  involvement, 
whether  it  be  in  Cambodia  or  South 
Vietnam,  of  any  action  with  the  enemy. 

This  is  the  area  that  Is  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  wives  and  mothers  and  fam- 
ihes  of  prisoners  and  missing  men:  Is 
there  any  assurance  that  if  the  Ameri- 
cans withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia  to- 
tally and  completely,  American  prisoners 
of  war  or  Americans  missing  in  action 
would  be  released,  or  would  there  then 
be  a  demand  that  we  make  South  Viet- 
nam do  something? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  only  precedent 
I  know  of  settling  a  war  which  I  could 
characterize  as  a  stalemate  instead  of  a 
victory  indicates  that  this  is  the  best 
way  calculated  to  obtain  the  release  of 
the  prisoners.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  in  the  case  of  Korea,  I  think  in 
the  settlement  of  that  conflict — ^It  was 
not  really  settled  completely,  but  we  at 
least  have  an  armistice— the  prisoners 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
our  country,  and  it  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal achievements  of  President  Eisen- 
hower that  he  did  bring  that  war  to 
a  close.  Although  we  have  never  gotten 
what  I  would  call  a  satisfactory  peace 
settlement,  it  Is  better  than  It  was.  and 
I  approve  of  what  he  did.  I  think  that 
in  this  case  some  kind  of  settlement,  in 
what  appears  to  me  to  approach  a  stale- 
mate, In  the  sense  that  neither  side  can 
quite  overcome  the  other 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas believe  If  the  American  troops 
were  withdrawn  at  a  certain  date,  as 
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urged  by  some  Members  of  this  body, 
that  this  would  mean  the  American  pris- 
oners would  be  released? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Vietnamization  concept — I  have  said 
this  before — is  designed  either  to  end 
the  war  or  to  get  the  prisoners  released. 
I  think  that  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
this,  along  with  other  matters,  similar 
to  the  way  people  in  the  past  have  settled 
this  kind  of  conflict,  is  the  best  way  to 
get  the  prisoners  of  war  released. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Then  there  is  the  approach 
by  some  Senators,  called  the  Hatfleld- 
McQovem  end-the-war  amendment.  The 
argiiment  there  is  that  if  we  set  a  spe- 
cific date  and  we  withdraw  all  Ameri- 
can troops  by  a  certain  date — whatever 
that  date  may  be — this  provides  some 
assurance  for  the  release  of  American 
prisoners.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas subscribe  to  that  view? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  lent  support  in  the 
arguments  on  these  various  resolutions 
largely  to  focus  attention  upon  the  prob- 
lem, to  alert  the  Senate  and  the  country 
to  the  seriousness  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  I  think  that  the  passage  of 
any  of  those  legislative  actions  is  a  very 
remote  possibility — the  passage  and  en- 
actment into  law.  None  of  them  could 
be  passed  over  the  opposition  of  the 
President,  I  believe.  The  Cooper-Church 
amendment  was  adopted.  The  Senator 
was  one  of  the  principal  ones  who  ob- 
jected to  it 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  For  7  weeks.  He 
Is  thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  In  the 
final  analysis,  it  was  passed,  but  only 
with  the  assistance  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  have  a  very  grave  doubt  that  any  of 
the  resolutions  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  referred  can  be  passed 
over  a  veto  of  the  President.  For  that 
matter,  I  have  grave  doubt  that  it  could 
be  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it 
probably  could  i>ass  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  it  were  passed  and  signed 
Into  law,  does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
really  believe  that  that  would  bring  about 
the  release  of  our  prisoners? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  one  of 
the  two  principal  reasons  standing  in  the 
way  of  a  negotiated  settlement  is  the 
failure  of  an  obligation  for  us  to  disen- 
gage oursrfves  totally.  This  is  one  of  the 
terms  which  is  essential  to  having  a  ne- 
gotiation with  the  enemy.  They  have 
made  this  quite  plain.  There  are  two 
principal  features  that  stand  out.  One  Is 
to  withdraw.  The  other  is  some  govern- 
ment other  than  Thleu-Ky,  who  have 
become  a  symbol  that  they  cannot  ac- 
cept. What  the  alternative  is  to  Thleu- 
Ky  is  not  qiilte  clear.  It  is  Just  that 
Thieu-Ky  is  unacceptable. 

These  are  the  terms  which  many  of 
us  have  been  led  to  believe  by  the  official 
exchanges,  by  news  reports — all  sorts  of 
sources — are  necessary  at  least  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  negotiated  settlement. 

All  I  am  saying  here — and  the  Sena- 
tor precipitated  this  in  his  remarks — 
Is  that,  in  addition  to  this,  I  am  thor- 
oughly behind  the  resolution:  but  the 
question  of  how  to  move  toward  their 


relief  as  well  as  the  relief  of  our  own 
coimtry  and  all  its  other  problems  is 
another  matter. 

This  Is  a  question  of  judgment.  I  have 
never  believed  that  a  gradual  withdrawal 
under  the  so-called  Vietnamization  is 
well  calculated  to  achieve  the  announced 
purpose  of  the  President.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion his  purpose.  I  think  he  would  like 
to  get  out  of  it  as  much  as  I  would.  I  am 
simply  questioning  whether  or  not  this 
procedure  is  well  designed  to  achieve  the 
purpose.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  the 
purpose  could  be  achieved  by  negotia- 
tion— either  a  victory  or  negotiation. 
Those  are  the  two  choices  I  think  we 
have. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  that  perhaps  the 
President  would  very  much  like  to  nego- 
tiate. In  fact,  he  has  made  several  offers, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  to  the  North 
Vietnamese,  which  have  not  been  acted 
upon.  In  each  of  those  offers  we  has 
raised  the  question  of  mutual  release  of 
prisoners,  so  there  is  no  question  about 
the  willingness  smd  the  desire  to  nego- 
tiate now.  But  In  the  event  that  nego- 
tiations are  not  fruitful,  the  options  are 
Vietnamization  or  to  pull  out  on  some 
timetable,  perhaps  on  a  certain  date,  as 
suggested  by  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  either  event,  I  find  the  prisoners 
pretty  much  caught  up  in  the  middle. 
I  do  not  think  the  fixing  of  some  date 
is  going  to  mean  release  of  the  prisoners. 
If  a  date  should  be  set  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  then  say,  "Get  rid  of  the 
South  Vietnamese,"  or  do  something  elso. 
I  cannot  see  the  enemy  suggesting  that 
by  merely  fixing  a  date  for  the  last  Amer- 
ican to  be  out  of  Indochina,  it  will  give 
us  any  assurance  that  our  prisoners  will 
be  released.  That  is  the  only  point  I 
make. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  not  making 
that  narrow  point,  the  sole  action  of  fix- 
ing a  date;  and,  of  course,  much  would 
depend  upon  the  date.  I  reiterate  what  I 
understand  to  be  two  of  the  principfil 
terms  that  have  to  be  Involved  in  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  One  is  the  total 
withdrawal,  not  any  specific  date  that  I 
know  of — within  a  reasonable  time.  The 
French,  in  their  agreement  of  1954,  really 
allowed  themselves  2  years  before  the 
election  was  to  take  place  and  the  total 
withdrawal.  At  that  time,  they  thought 
it  was  a  reasonable  one. 

I  again  say  that  I  do  not  question  the 
desire  or  the  intention  of  the  President 
to  liquidate  the  war  and  to  get  the  pris- 
oners out.  The  question  is  one  of  prac- 
ticality and  the  reasonableness  of  the 
means  that  are  being  used  to  achieve  the 
purpose.  This  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  motives  or 
intentions.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment, based  upon  the  circumstances  and 
human  nature.  The  background,  the  his- 
tory of  the  conflict,  and  everything  about 
it  leads  me  to  that  conclusion — and  I 
certainly  am  not  the  only  one. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
for  his  support  of  the  resolution. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned — and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  concerned — 
about  the  fact  that  perhaps  there  was 
an  unintended  implication  that  this  ad- 


ministration is  not  pursuing  an  aggres- 
sive course  in  the  negotiating  process.  I 
think  it  is  as  interested  in  negotiation 
as  is  £uiy  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  administration  would  very  much  like 
to  have  a  negotiated  settlement,  as  we 
all  would.  I  do  not  believe  that  was  In- 
tended^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that,  not  at  the  last  press  confer- 
ence but  a  short  time  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent stated  that,  insofar  as  Paris  is  con- 
cerned he  was  prepared  to  make  no  fur- 
ther concessions — I  think  that  was  the 
language — which  would  indicate  that  he 
had  lost  any  confidence  in  or  expectation 
of  a  negotiated  settlement. 

I  read  an  article  in  last  Sunday's  news- 
paper, by  Peregrine  Worsthome,  which 
was  alleged  to  be  based  upon  an  inter- 
view with  the  President  and  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger. The  article  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent— I  am  paraphrasing  it— does  not 
expect  to  pursue  negotiations.  He  has 
given  up  any  hope  of  that  and  expects  to 
get  a  military  victory.  We  would  all  like 
him  to  get  one.  Again,  we  think  the  prob- 
ability of  getting  a  military  victory  is 
rather  remote. 

To  put  it  another  way,  we  do  not  doubt 
our  capacity  to  completely  destroy  all 
of  Indochina,  but  the  President  is  not 
prepared,  nor  was  his  predecessor,  to  de- 
stroy it  completely — In  other  words,  to 
pay  the  price  for  military  victory.  We 
liave  the  power,  but  other  considerations 
outweigh  following  that  course  or  make 
that  course  inadvisable. 

I  do  not  question  the  President's  desire 
for  negotiation.  I  question,  again,  his 
judgment  as  to  what  it  takes  to  get  the 
negotiation,  the  terms. 

One  cannot  get  a  negotiation  if  his 
terms  are  not  anywhere  within  the  ball- 
park so  far  as  his  opposition  is  concerned, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  President  is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  terms. 

All  this  involves  weighing  what  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States.  Are  we 
paying  too  great  a  price  in  the  domestic 
inflation,  the  disruption  of  our  own  econ- 
omy, the  disaffection  of  our  own  people, 
and  so  forth?  This  Is  the  price  one  weighs 
against  it.  The  war  in  Vietnam  or  the 
prisoner  issue  cannot  be  considered  off 
in  a  compartment  by  itself. 

It  all  is  related  to  what  the  war  is 
doing  to  the  United  States  at  home.  That 
is  the  overriding  consideration  that  com- 
pels me  to  be  as  interested  as  I  am  in  it, 
and  what  it  is  doing  to  my  constituents 
in  Arkansas  and  the  rest  of  the  people 
in  this  country  for  whom  I  also  feel  a  re- 
sponsibiUty. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  yield  further 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  I  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's stand  correctly  in  the  negotia- 
tions, he  has  made  two  basic  proposals; 
one  is  for  a  commitment  to  the  mutual 
withdrawal  of  troops  and  to  allow  all 
Americans  to  be  returned  from  the  Indo- 
china Peninsula  to  this  coimtry;  and 
second — and  without  the  second  there 
can  be  no  first — is  the  return  of  all  pris- 
oners of  war.  I  wonder  which,  if  either, 
of  these  objectives  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  disagrees  with. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT   I  do  not  disagree 
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with  either  one,  but  the  President  is  not 
likely  to  achieve  either  one  imless  he  gets 
them  in  negotiation. 

In  the  case  of  the  French,  they  had 
been  there  nearly  100  years.  They  got 
the  retmn  of  their  prisoners.  They  also 
got  the  withdrawal  of  troops.  They  with- 
drew theirs  and  the  Vietminh,  under 
that  agreement,  agreed  to  withdraw 
theirs  above  the  parallel.  They  called  it 
a  regrouping  which  allowed  not  only  the 
troops  to  withdraw  but  also  civilians,  if 
they  chose  to  sort  themselves  out,  either 
to  go  up  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  or 
below.  So  all  that  was  part  of  the  Geneva 
accords.  They  did  not  agree  to  it  in  ad- 
vance. They  had  a  cease-fire,  and  then 
in  the  course  of  the  Geneva  accords, 
these  matters  were  settled. 

On  the  prisoners  of  war,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  French  prisoners  of 
war  were  returned.  The  whole  thing  was 
cleaned  up,  so  far  as  the  French  were 
concerned,  within  the  2  years — In  fact, 
I  believe  considerably  within  the  2  years. 
I  do  not  want  to  take  time  now  to  re- 
count the  whole  history  but  they  did 
clear  up  the  problems  the  Senator  is 
talking  about,  which  were  dealt  with  in 
the  negotiations  at  Geneva. 

This  is  the  pattern  or  the  format 
which  I  very  much  hoped  the  President 
would  follow.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  that  I  said  exactly  all 
this  to  the  President  within  2  months 
after  he  became  President.  We  had  a  very 
friendly  talk.  I  gave  him  the  best  advice 
I  knew  how. 

In  good  faith  I  gave  hhn  the  best  ad- 
vice I  had,  which  was  to  proceed  to  a 
Geneva-like  accord.  Obviously  there 
would  be  some  differences,  In  detail  but 
he  chose  another  program  called  Viet- 
namization which,  to  my  regret,  as  a 
matter  of  piu-e,  political  judgment,  I 
think  Is  the  wrong  course.  I  think  we 
would  have  been  much  further  along 
with  a  complete  settlement.  Including  the 
prisoner-of-war  issue,  if  we  had  followed 
the  precedent  set  by  the  French.  Maybe 
It  Is  because  I  have  been  In  the  Senate  a 
long  time  and  I  do  have  a  great  respect 
for  precedent.  As  it  has  succeeded  in  the 
past,  it  Is  likely  to  succeed  now.  I 
may  say,  that  Is  one  reason  I  am  defend- 
ing rule  Xxn  because  it  has  succeeded  in 
the  past  and  is  a  good  example  of  a  prec- 
edent in  this  body,  and  I  feel  the  same 
way. 

The  French  went  through  great  agony 
In  the  war  In  Indochina  from  1946  to 
1954,  for  almost  9  years,  and  they  lost 
many  men.  They  suffered  In  practicaUy 
every  way  we  are  now,  especially  as  to 
disillusioimient  at  home.  Their  people 
were  disillusioned,  very  much  like  ours. 
So  they  settled  It,  and  that  was  the  way 
they  settled  It. 

I  tried  my  best  to  persuade  the  Presi- 
dent to  follow  that  precedent,  because  I 
believe  it  saved  the  French  from  bank- 
niptcy  and  proved  very  much,  In  the  long 
nm,  to  be  in  the  Interests  of  the  French 
people. 

The  unfortimate  part  is  that  our  Gov- 
ernment, not  the  present  government, 
but  a  previous  government,  immediately 
undertook  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
Geneva  accords  and  succeeded  in  It. 
CXVn 330— Part  4 


Mr.  BROCK.  But  the  Senator  is  aware 
that  the  French  were.  In  effect,  suing  for 
peace  and  we,  fortunately,  have  not  been 
placed  In  that  position.  The  President 
announced  early  in  October  of  Isist  year 
that  he  proposed  a  ceaseflre  throughout 
Indochina,  a  negotiated  timetable  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  troops,  the  immediate 
release  of  prisoners,  and  an  interna- 
tional peace  conference  to  achieve  a 
political  settlement. 

What  would  the  Senator  add  to  the 
President's  proposals  to  make  them  more 
acceptable  to  the  North  Vietnamese?  We 
have  made  sincere  efforts  at  obtaining  a 
negotiated  peace,  an  honest  and  an  hon- 
orable effort  to  end  this  war  in  a  negoti- 
ated maimer.  Is  there  any  alternative — 
I  know  of  none — to  what  we  have  done, 
other  than  total  withdrawal?  I  fail  to 
see  the  leverage  we  have  to  bring  to 
bear  on  the  Communists  to  release  oiu* 
prisoners  of  war.  What  would  the  Sen- 
ator suggest  we  do  with  the  prisoners  re- 
maining behind  if  we  did  withdraw? 
What  would  be  his  suggestion  to  the 
President  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  can  only  reiterate, 
first,  that  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
quite  accurately  can  say  that  the  French 
sued  for  peace.  They  were  not  completely 
dsfeated.  They  hcd  only  about  16.000 
troops  at  Dien  Bien  Phu.  They  had 
400.000  In  the  Indigenous  army,  plus 
many  from  the  Foreign  Legion.  If  they 
had  been  so  disposed,  they  could  have 
carried  on  the  war  for  5  or  10  more  years. 

What  the  French  did  was  to  calculate 
their  interest  versus  the  cost,  and  they 
decided  that  it  was  not  in  their  interest 
to  continue  the  war.  They  were  not  de- 
molished as  Hitler  was  so  completely. 
Dien  Bien  Phu  Is  a  small  place  in  the 
moxmtalns  In  North  Vietnam.  The 
French  controlled  the  big  cities  such  as 
Saigon  and  most  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  country  so  that  they  could 
have  carried  on.  But,  they  were  too 
smart  to  want  to  destroy  France  over  a 
small  colony. 

There  is  nothing  dishonorable  about 
it.  The  Senator  keeps  injecting  these 
words  that  have  the  implication  or  the 
motive  of  not  being  honorable.  There  is 
nothing  dishonorable  about  what  the 
President  is  doing.  I  have  never  sug- 
gested that.  It  is  purely  practical,  polit- 
ical judgment.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
President  has  not  made  the  North  Viet- 
namese enemy  beUeve  that  he  really  is 
willing  to  disengage  totally  from  the 
area.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  French 
are  any  smarter  than  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  was  a  difference  in  attitude  that 
enabled  the  French  to  be  willing  to  dis- 
engage, and  they  did  believe  it  to  be  in 
their  Interest.  I  think  that  one  of  the 
elements  missing  is  that  in  all  these 
offers  which  the  President  allegedly  has 
made,  or  his  representatives  have,  Is  that 
his  predecessors  in  ofBce,  not  only  this 
President  but  President  Johnson,  made, 
was  that  they  did  not  carry  enough  cred- 
ibility to  convince  North  Vietnam  that 
we  meant  to  disengage.  I  believe  that  this 
Is  one  of  the  things  that  Is  lacking. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  reiterate  it,  the  two  elements 
which  have  finally  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  writers  on  this  matter,  espe- 


cially by  foreigners,  by  many  of  our 
allies,  Including  the  French  and  their 
observations  on  this  matter,  the  two 
elements  are  that  we  make  a  coaimitment 
that  is  credible,  that  they  beUeve  us, 
that  we  are  willing  to  disengage  com- 
pletely, and  that  a  change  will  be  made 
in  the  Thieu-Ky  government.  Those  are 
the  two  conditions  precedent  to  a  nego- 
tiation or  at  least  to  some  negotiation  on 
that  basis.  That  is  lacking.  This  is  a 
matter  of  judgment,  whether  we  are  In- 
terested enough  to  do  that.  Are  we  will- 
ing, or  is  it  so  important  to  us  that  we 
must  maintain  the  Thieu-Ky  govern- 
ment and  pay  the  price  that  this  country 
is  paying  domestically?  My  judgment  is 
that  It  Is  not.  The  damage  to  my  con- 
stituents in  ArkEmsas  and,  of  course, 
to  the  other  States  In  the  Union  Is  too 
great.  But  Arkansas,  of  course.  Is  my 
primary  concern.  It  is  such  that  I  am 
not  willing.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
Thieu-Ky  government,  to  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  my  own  people.  That  is  about 
what  it  comes  down  to.  This  is  an  over- 
simplification, but  what  we  have  to  weigh 
is  most  important;  namely,  is  it  the  wel- 
fare of  our  own  people  or  the  survival 
of  Thieu  and  Ky  that  has  first  priority? 

This  Is  all  part  of  the  negotiations.  The 
French  decided  that  their  interest  to 
preserve  Prance  overwelghed  their  In- 
terest in  Vietnam.  They  negotiated,  and 
they  went  home.  I  think  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  Senator  would 
allow  me  to  put  this  back  In  the  context 
of  the  resolution,  I  have  not  yet  heard 
any  response  to  the  question  that  I 
asked,  as  to  what  remaining  leverage  we 
have  on  North  Vietnam  to  release  our 
prisoners  of  war,  should  North  Vietnam 
decide  not  to  do  so.  after  the  withdrawal 
of  our  forces. 

That  Is  the  thrust  of  this  debate.  We 
are  talking  about  a  resolution  on  our 
prisoners  and  our  concern  for  these  men 
and  their  families.  We  have  got  Into 
debate  over  the  entire  issue,  but  if  we 
are  goirg  to  do  that,  I  would  like  to  un- 
derstand what  method  we  would  have 
to  exert  pressure  on  North  Vietnam  to 
release  these  men  If  we  do  withdraw. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  could  be  no  possible  reason  that 
I  could  think  of  why  they  would  wish 
to  retain  the  prisoners  after  the  war  was 
over.  They  did  not  do  It  before.  They  did 
not  keep  a  lot  of  Frenchmen  incarcer- 
ated there.  They  were  all  free  to  go  home. 
There  were  a  lot  of  Catholics,  I  under- 
stand 400,000  or  500.000,  who  were 
allowed  to  go  south. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
there  at  the  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  has  In  mind  as  a  motive  why 
they  would  wtmt  to  keep  prisoners  after 
they  had  settled  the  war.  I  cannot  give 
any  reason  that  they  would  want  to 
keep  prisoners  there.  It  would  be  unprec- 
edented that  they  should  decide,  "Every- 
thing is  settled,  but  we  Uke  your  pris- 
oners. We  want  to  keep  them." 

Mr.  BROCK.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
even  if  the  North  and  Soutli  Vietnamese 
continued  fighting  each  other  without 
our  presence? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  they  were  not 
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fighting  us,  I  do  not  see  why  they  would 
want  to  keep  our  prisoners. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  logic  of  their  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam,  in  the  first  place,  or 
Cambodia  or  Laos.  Yet  they  have  done  it. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  understand  the  logic  of  our  be- 
coming Involved  there,  but  we  did  It.  I 
think  It  was  a  terrible  mistake.  There  is 
no  logic  in  it  except,  unfortunately,  the 
frailty  of  human  nature.  People  are 
sometimes  irrational.  At  times  every- 
one is. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  the  Chair  pro- 
pound the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  16) 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


rNDEFINTTE      POSTPONEMENT      OF 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   10 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  is  an  identical  resolution  on 
the  Calendar,  Calendar  No.  32,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  10,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  10  be  Indefinitely  post- 
poned, now  that  the  identical  House 
measure  has  Just  been  passed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10  will 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Chair.  How  much  time 
remains  under  the  previous  order  for 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Fourteen 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  distingiiished  assistant  majority 
leader  tell  us  what  the  schedule  will  be 
for  next  Monday? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  usually  do  that  at  the  end  of 
every  day.  However,  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
so  at  this  point,  at  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 

GURNEY)  . 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11:30  A.M. 
MONDAY,  MARCH  8, 1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today. 
It  stand  in  recess  until  11:30  ajn.  Mon- 
day morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECOONmON  OF  SENATOR  BAYH 
ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 


Monday  morning  next,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  approval  of  the  Journal,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
imder  the  standing  order,  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTTION  OF 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 
MORNING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virignia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  on  Mon- 
day morning  next  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  under 
the  previous  order,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  exceed  45  minutes  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   RECESS   FROM   MON- 
DAY, TO  TUESDAY,  MARCH  9,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
coi  Monday  next,  it  stand  in  recess  imtll 
12  o'clock  meridian  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICEEl.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONTROL  OP  TIME  ON 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
1  hour  under  rule  XXn  on  Tuesday  next 
be  equally  divided  between  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ERvn») 
and  the  equally  able  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church). 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


PROORAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  response  to  the  query  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida,  I 
should  like  to  state  that  on  Monday  next, 
there  will  be.  Immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  Eind  the  recognition  of  Uie  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  and  the  dis- 
position of  any  unobjected-to  items  on 
the  calendar.  The  Senate  will  then  re- 
sume its  consideration  of  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  aURNEY.  I  thank  the  assistant 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  On  Tues- 
day there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
which  is  mandatory  under  rule  XXII  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  9. 

Mr.  President,  the  approximate  time 
of  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  Invoke  clo- 
ture will  be  at  about  1:10  or  1:15  in  the 
afternoon  on  Tuesday  next. 


PENALTY  DUTIES  ON  JAPENESE 
TELEVISION  IMPORTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  encouraged  to  see  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  is  taking  action  against  the 
illegal  sales  tactics  of  Japanese  televi- 
sion msmufacturers. 

I  would  hope  that  this  serves  notice 
that  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
tolerate  dumping  and  other  unfair  trad- 
ing practices  by  the  Japanese  or  any 
other  foreign  manufacturers  of  any 
products. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  it  took  3  years 
to  arrive  at  the  verdict.  During  this  time, 
irreparable  harm  has  been  done:  Jobs 
have  been  lost  and  factories  have  been 
closed  down  or  moved  overseas.  This 
demonstrates  the  need  to  speed  up  the 
procedures  and  increase  the  manpower 
involved  in  handling  such  cases. 

The  Japanese  have  been  using  illegal 
tactics  such  as  dumping,  and  this  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  building  their 
sales  to  the  point  that  they  claimed  28 
percent  of  the  American  television  mar- 
ket last  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  Increasing  imports, 
47,700  persons  lost  their  Jobs  in  the 
American  television  manufacturing  in- 
dustry during  a  4-year  period.  No  exact 
figures  ate  available,  but  thousands  of 
other  workers  in  mdustries  supplying 
American  firms  also  lost  emplojrment. 

Our  television  industry  is  efQcient  and 
could  compete  on  even  terms  with  the 
Japanese  or  any  other  nations  Just  as 
long  as  everyone  follows  the  rules  set 
down  in  the  international  trade  agree- 
ments. 

Not  only  have  the  Japanese  used  il- 
legal sales  tactics  in  the  United  States; 
they  also  have  closed  their  home  market 
to  any  competition  from  American-made 
television  sets. 

American  manuf8u:turers  have  found 
that  it  Is  impossible  to  break  through 
the  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers  which 
protect  the  Japanese  manufacturers  in 
that  coimtry. 

If  the  Japanese  truly  want  free  trade, 
they  should  open  their  doors  to  competi- 
tion from  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  reporting  on  the  action  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  published  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Japan's  TV   Skts   Ruled   Harmjttl  to  U.S. 

IiTOTTarntT — Tamjt    Comkibsiom's   Pwdino 

Clears    Wat    tor    Trbabtjby    Pmialtt   on 

Soica       Imports — Biggest       AMnoxncpiNa 

iNqmxT 

Washington. — The  Tariff  Commission 
ruled  that  Imports  of  Japanese-made  tele- 
vision sets  were  Injuring  the  domestic  In- 
dustry. 

The  panel's  unanimous  decision,  complet- 
ing the  government's  single  biggest  Anti- 
dumping Act  Investigation  In  the  law's  60- 
year  history,  clears  the  way  for  the  Treas- 
ury to  Impose  penalty  duties  on  some  of  the 
Japanese  imports. 

Imports  last  year  of  black-and-white  and 
color  TV  sets  from  Japan  were  valued  at 
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about  9265  million  and  accounted  for  about 
28%  of  VS>.  television  set  sales. 

The  Treasury  decided  Dec.  4  that  the  entire 
Japanese  TV  set  manufacturing  Industry  was 
violating  the  U.S.  Antidumping  Act,  generally 
by  exporting  receivers  to  this  country  at 
prices  below  Japan's  home  market  prices  for 
similar  articles. 

In  reviewing  hundreds  of  separate  Import 
transactions  since  Sept.  4,  customs  ofllclals 
later  may  decide  that  some  of  the  Japanese 
manufactiirers  haven't  been  violating  the 
U.S.  law.  Treasury  officials  said,  however,  that 
until  this  complex  review  process  was  com- 
pleted, the  agency  wont  be  able  to  exclude 
any  specific  Japanese  manufacturer  from  Its 
Antidumping  Act  finding. 

The  Tariff  (Commission  based  Its  "InJxiry" 
findings  on  three  factors.  It  said  Japanese 
manufacturers  had  gained  a  substantial 
share  of  the  U.S.  market,  they  did  so  by 
imderselllng  their  U-S.  competitors,  and  the 
"less-than-falr-value"  Imports  "contributed 
substantially  to  declining  prices  for  domesti- 
cally produced  television  receivers." 

The  U.S.  Electronic  Industries  Association, 
which  had  filed  the  dumping  complaints  In 
1968,  said  the  action  will  permit  the  govern- 
ment to  correct  the  situation. 

Although  the  Japanese  manufacturers  said 
the  decision  would  close  this  market  to  the 
smaller-screen  TV  sets  made  in  Japan,  "to 
the  detriment  of  American  consumers," 
Treasury  officials  said  Imports  won't  be  pre- 
vented. To  avoid  dumping  duties  on  future 
shipments,  the  Japanese  companies  oould 
raise  export  prices,  lower  their  home  market 
prices  or  do  both.  Treasury  sources  said. 

The  Japanese  Industry  group  asserted  that, 
since  only  about  4.3%  of  their  exports  had 
been  foimd  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
be  at  dumping  prices,  the  Washington  de- 
cisions had  been  made  "\mder  political 
duress."  This  wasn't  doc^unented  further, 
and  Treastiry  officials  denied  It.  Officials  also 
said  there  wasn't  any  connection  between  the 
TV  investigation  and  U.S.  efforts  to  persuade 
the  Japanese  government  to  limit  exports  of 
textiles  and  other  products. 

Earlier,  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  a  major  retaU 
chain  that  sells  Japanese-made  TV  sets,  chal- 
lenged the  Treasury's  Antidumping  Act  pro- 
cedures In  the  federal  courts.  But  the  Treas- 
ury wasn't  prevented  from  Issuing  Its  Dec. 
4  ruling,  and  Treasury  officials  said  a  federal 
appeals  court  In  New  York  a  few  days  ago 
dismissed  an  appeal  in  this  case. 

H.  WUllam  Tanaka,  a  Washington  lawyer 
for  the  Japanese  manufacturers,  said  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  Treasury  rulings 
might  be  challenged  further,  either  in  the 
VS.  Customs  Court  In  New  Tork  or  In  federal 
district  court  here. 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Subcommittee  on  Commimlcations,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  I  presented  a  statement  In  support 
of  our  bill,  S.  956,  the  Federal  Election 
Reform  Act  of  1971.  At  the  hearing,  I 
referred  to  a  WMAL  radio  editorial  en- 
dorsing our  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
H?*t  the  Scott-Mathlas  statement  and 
Uie  WMAL  editorial  be  printed  In  the 

RtCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
lA  WMAL  AM-PM-TV  editorial.  Mar.  3,  1971] 
Campaion  Retorm 

Senate  Commerce  Committee  hearings  this 
w«ft  have  pointed  up  the  need  for  cam- 
P«^  reform.  There  appears  to  be  much 
more  support  In  this  Congress  for  the  prin- 


ciple that  campaign  limitations  should  be 
fair  to  all  media.  We  favor  the  bill  cospon- 
sored  by  Senate  minority  leader  Hugh  Scott 
and  Maryland  Senator  Charles  Mathias. 

Instead  of  limits  on  spending,  It  would 
limit  contributions.  Instead  of  a  few  fat-cat 
contributors,  it  would  encourage  many  small 
contributors  with  tax  breaks.  Instead  of 
government  controls,  it  would  let  the  voter 
be  the  Judge  through  full  disclosure  of 
who-gave-it,  who-got-lt. 

Senate  majority  leader  Mike  Mansfield  and 
Kansas  Senator  James  Pearson  are  fi|>on8or- 
Ing  similar  bUls,  with  the  addition  of  spend- 
ing limits.  If  they  are  adopted,  the  spending 
limits  must  be  non-discriminatory.  We  be- 
lieve the  best  approach  wouad  be  the  Scott- 
Mathlas  bill — the  Federal  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1971— and  we  Insist  President  Nixon 
give  It  full  Administration  backing. 

Joint  Statement  or  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
AND  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  very  much  api^reclate 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  views  on 
the  critical  problem  of  political  broadcast- 
ing. As  you  know,  we  have  recently  intro- 
duced a  comprehensive  campaign  reform  bill, 
S.  956,  which  does  have  provisions  relating 
to  political  broadcasting,  and  advertising  as 
well. 

About  one  year  ago,  this  Subcommittee 
took  an  Important  step  In  favorably  report- 
ing legislation  to  repeal  the  "equal  time" 
requirements  for  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidates  and  to  require  that  brocMl- 
cast  time  be  sold  to  candidates  at  so-called 
"lowest  unit  rates".  That  bUl  (S.  3637)  took 
the  right  approach.  It  wasn't  until  It  reached 
the  Senate  floor  that  the  bill  became  en- 
tangled in  a  vast  political  web.  The  rest  Is 
history.  We  seek  now  to  begin  again,  using 
that  which  has  been  proven  sotmd  and  add- 
ing some  new  dimensions. 

Our  bin,  as  did  last  year's,  repeals  the  Sec- 
tion 315(a)  requirements  for  "equal  time" 
only  as  they  relate  to  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice  President.  S.  956  also  requires  that 
the  sale  of  political  broadcast  time  be  made 
available  to  all  legally  quaUfled  candidates. 
at  lowest  unit  rates.  We  have  amended  this 
particular  provision  to  offer  the  preferred 
rates  only  during  specified  pre-election  pe- 
riods—four weeks  before  primaries  and  six 
weeks  before  general  elections.  Of  course, 
political  advertising  time  may  still  be  ob- 
tained, at  the  regular  rates,  prior  to  these 
pre-election  periods.  Our  Intent  here  Is  to 
shorten  election  campaigns  by  encouraging 
candidates  to  use  time  during  periods  Im- 
mediately prior  to  elections,  rather  than 
three  or  four  months  ahead. 

We  believe  the  Inclusion  of  these  two  pro- 
visions is  a  mutt  for  any  political  broad- 
casting bill.  Repealing  the  "equal  time"  re- 
quirement for  Presidential  elections  would 
provide  for  greater  contribution  of  free  time 
by  broadcasters.  Selling  political  broadcast 
time  at  preferred  rates  assure*  candldatee 
the  fairest  break  they  can  expect  In  their 
purchases. 

Our  bill  also  requires  that  broadcasters 
may  not  refuse  to  seU  "reasooAble"  ^jaounts 
of  poUttcal  broadcast  time  to  all  legally 
quaUfled  candidates  for  public  offlce.  While 
we  recognize  the  pitfalls  In  employing  the 
word  "reasonable",  we  wish  to  make  clear 
our  Intent.  We  want  to  assure  that  those  few 
broadcasters  who  happen  to  favor  Incum- 
bent candidates  cannot  continue  to  do  so 
by  forbidding  the  sale  of  time  to  the  op- 
position as  well. 

Additionally,  8.  956  directs  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  report  back 
to  Congress,  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment,  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
broadcast  provisions,  with  recommendations 
for  supplementary  or  corrective  legislation. 
The  second  part  of  our  political  advertis- 
ing section  deals  with  noabroedcast  commu- 
nications    media — specifically,     newspapers. 


magazines  and  other  periodical  publications, 
and  billboard  facilities.  In  this  regartl,  we  as- 
sure that  poUUoai  advertising  spctce  pur- 
chased by  candidates  for  Federal  office  is 
offered  at  lowest  unit  ratee  during  the  pre- 
viously  discussed   pre-election   periods. 

In  our  attempt  to  treat  equitably  all  media, 
broadcast  and  nonbroadoast  alike,  we  fur- 
ther recognize  the  legitimate  extent  to  which 
the  Federal  government  may  go  In  this  re- 
gard. The  language  of  the  bill  Is  ^>eclflc 
enou^  to  Include  only  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  other  periodicals,  and  billboard 
facilities.  Our  constitutional  basts  rests  on 
Congrees*  right  to  regulate  the  conduct 
or  Federal  elections  and  on  Congress'  right 
to  regulate  commerce.  Including  pHsetal  rates 
for  news  distribution.  Our  bill,  however, 
would  not  abridge  the  Constitutional 
guarantees  of  free  press  as  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment.  Simply  stated, 
the  bill  does  not  require  such  media 
to  make  available  any  of  Its  space,  but  If 
It  chooses  to  make  Its  space  available  for 
one  candidate  for  Federal  offlce,  then  It  most 
make  an  equivalent  amount  of  space  avail- 
able, at  the  same  rates,  for  aU  other  can- 
didates for  such  office.  We  believe  these  re- 
quirements to  be  reasonable  and  equitable. 
Some  discussion  is  now  In  cwder  in  regard 
to  the  Imposition  of  ceilings  on  the  amounts 
candidates  may  spend  in  election  campaigns. 
S.  956  was  presented  to  the  Senate  with  a 
heavy  reliance  on  disclosure,  as  opposed  to 
limits,  to  curb  abuses  and  excesses.  In  re- 
gard to  political  brocidcastlng,  we  feel  that 
the  imposition  of  ceilings  would  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  political  system. 

First,  limits  on  spending,  if  such  limits 
are  low,  tend  to  favor  Incumbent  candidates. 
Fully  recognizing  that  the  Congress  might 
prefer  legislation  giving  Inctimbents  an  edge, 
we  honestly  believe  that  a  good  reform  bill 
should  attempt  to  equalise  the  campaign 
vis-a-vls  the  challenger.  As  such,  we  dont 
want  to  give  the  Incumbent  excesslTe  ad- 
vantages. But,  we  do  want  to  give  the  chal- 
lenger proper  access  to  those  same  ad- 
vantages. Limit  on  political  broadcast  spend- 
ing might  perpetually  exclude  from  offlce 
those  challengers  who  will  need  to  spend 
more  money  than  Incumbents  to  get  the 
Eame  kind  of  public  recognition. 

Second,  every  camptilgn  is  different.  Some 
utilize  more  television  than  others.  Some 
utilize  no  television  at  all.  We  must  not 
attempt  to  dictate  a  candidate's  approach 
to  his  campaign.  We  must  allow  him  all  the 
flexibility  he  needs  to  reach  the  electorate. 
Third,  as  the  cost  of  media  time  goes  up, 
and  a  celling  Is  In  effect,  candidates  will  be 
buying  less  and  less  time  as  the  years  pro- 
gress. We  all  know  that  our  dollars  do  not 
buy  as  much  now  as  they  used  to  buy.  What- 
ever efforts  the  Administration  is  nT.irif>g 
to  curtail  inflation,  there  Is  simply  no  way 
to  control  absolutely  the  costs  in  one  busi- 
ness or  another  without  actually  moving  in 
to  administer  fully  Its  operation. 

We  feel  that  this  Subcommittee  ought  to 
place  a  greater  emphasis  on  floors,  or  guar- 
antees, rather  than  on  ceilings.  It  Is  obao- 
lutely  essential  that  candidates  be  allowed 
as  much  access  to  television  and  radio  as 
they  wish.  To  Impose  ceilings  without  off- 
setting them  with  guarantees,  by  subsi- 
dizing or  otherwise,  Is  to  Ignore  the  real 
problem — access  to  the  media,  and  thus  the 
electorate. 

One  more  point  ought  to  be  made.  Consti- 
tutionally, a  good  case  can  be  presented 
against  imposing  any  limits  on  political 
broadcast  time.  As  New  York  Times  colum- 
nist Tom  Wicker  recently  pointed  out,  "some 
authorities  believe  that  an  expenditure  for 
speech  is  essentially  the  same  thing  under 
the  first  amendment  as  speech  Itself.  If  a 
candidate  already  had  spent  whatever 
amount  the  law  permitted,  would  it  ba  con- 
stitutional to  prevent  some  individual  or 
group  from  spending  their  own  money  to  ex- 
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press  support  for  him,  or  opposition  for  bis 
opponent?  Again.  It  would  be  difBcult  to  en- 
force over-all  spending  ceilings  If  a  candi- 
date blmself  was  not  responsible  for  con- 
trolling all  expenditures  in  his  behalf.  Yet  It 
seems  a  dubious  proposition  Indeed  that  a 
citizen  may  not.  If  he  wishes,  take  out  an  ad 
to  express  his  personal  political  convictions. 
Effective  enforcement  would  appear  to  limit 
constitutional  rights;  but  protecting  consti- 
tutional rights  would  make  enforcement  of 
over-all  spending  ceilings  next  to  Impos- 
sible." 

Several  days  ago,  we  announced  that  the 
major  broadcast  networks  approved  of  our 
approach  to  political  broadcast  reform.  Un- 
fortunately, a  wire  service  story  did  not  doc- 
ument more  fully  that  announcement,  and 
the  consequent  misunderstanding  now  re- 
quires a  hit  of  clarification. 

Speciflcally,  we  discussed,  with  the  net- 
works, the  political  broadcasting  and  ad- 
vertising provisions  in  our  bill  prior  to  the 
bill's  introduction.  All  the  major  networks 
Indicated  to  us.  at  that  time,  that  there 
were  certain  items  that  should  be  considered 
In  any  bill:  1)  repeal  of  the  "equal  time" 
requirements  for  Presidential  campaigns  and 
2)  lowest  unit  rates,  if  enacted,  should  be 
enacted  across-the-board  for  broadcast  and 
nonbroadcast  media  alike.  Our  bill  offers  both 
of  these  items. 

At  no  time  did  we  Indicate  that  the  net- 
works had  given  a  blanket  endorsement  to 
our  entire  bill.  We  simply  Indicated  their 
approval  of  the  approach  taken  in  the  two 
major  provisions  of  our  political  broadcast- 
ing and  advertising  section.  While  each  of 
the  networks  may  have  other  differences, 
there  does  appear  to  be  some  unanimity  here 
on  these  two  items.  And,  of  course,  the  net- 
works can  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  ideal  solution 
to  this  problem  of  broadcast  reform.  Our 
bill,  surely,  is  not  offered  as  the  panacea. 
However,  we  do  believe  our  bill  offers  a  solid 
foundation  upon  which  to  build.  Congress 
must  act  this  year.  We  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  and  members  of  this 
Subcommittee  for  having  the  courage  and 
foresight  to  take  the  first  swing  at  this  elu- 
sive ball. 


mental  freedoms  and  invited  them  to  in- 
clude in  their  plans  for  economic  and 
social  development  measures  directed 
toward  the  achievement  of  further  prog- 
ress in  the  implementation  of  the  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  pro- 
claimed in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights. 

At  its  21st  session,  in  1966,  the  General 
Assembly,  convinced  that  "gross  viola- 
tions of  the  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  set  forth  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  continue 
to  occur  in  certain  coimtries,"  called 
inter  alia,  upon  all  states  "to  strengthen 
their  efforts  to  promote  the  full  observ- 
ance of  human  rights  and  the  rights  to 
self-determination  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
to  attain  the  standards  established  by 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

As  responsible  individuals,  I  urge  that 
we  take  action  on  an  International  scale. 
We  must  strengthen  our  efforts.  We  must 
promote  full  observance  of  himian  rights 
and  the  right  of  self-determination.  We 
must  stand  firm  morally  with  the  other 
nations  in  these  covenants.  The  Genocide 
Convention  is  one  such  covenant.  I  urge 
that  accelerated  action  be  taken  now  on 
the  Genocide  Convention,  to  afQrm  the 
code  of  conduct  that  our  country  has 
stood  by  for  nearly  200  years. 


THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
AS  A  CODE  OF  CONDUCT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
24  years  since  it  was  adopted,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  has 
exercised  an  extremely  powerful  national 
and  international  influence  In  the  world. 
On  many  occasions  the  General  Assembly 
has  used  the  declaration  as  a  code  or 
standard  of  conduct  and  as  a  basis  for 
appeals  in  urging  governments  to  take 
measures  to  promote  respect  for  and  ob- 
servance of  himian  rights  and  fimda- 
mental  freedoms.  In  its  resolution  en- 
titled "Essentials  of  Peace,"  the  Assembly 
called  upon  every  nation: 

To  promote.  In  recognition  of  the  para- 
mount Importance  of  preserving  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person,  f uU  freedom 
for  the  peaceful  expression  of  political  oppo- 
sition, full  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
rellglovis  freedom  and  full  respect  for  all  the 
other  fundamental  rights  expressed  In  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

In  1965,  the  Assembly,  in  a  resolution 
entitled  "Measures  To  Accelerate  the 
Promotion  of  Respect  for  Human  Rights 
and  Fundamental  Freedoms,"  urged  all 
governments  to  make  special  efforts  dur- 
ing the  United  Nations  Development 
Decade  to  promote  respect  for  and  ob- 
servance of  human  rights  and  fimda- 


FREE   ENTERPRISE   AND   AVIATION 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  and  insertion  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  Insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Free  Entebpxise  and  Aviation 
(By  Senator  Goldwater) 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  published 
and  heard  these  days  about  the  future  of 
American  Aviation.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  air  transport  industry  Is  in  deep 
financial  trouble  and  will  not  be  able  to  get 
out  without  massive  help  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  plight  of  the  airlines  is  very  often 
raised  as  an  argument  why  the  SST  should 
not  be  developed.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  government  ownership  of  the  airlines 
might  be  the  only  final  solution  to  financial 
problems  in  the  air  transport  Industry. 

Because  of  this,  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  read  a  speech  by  F.  B.  Hall,  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  officer  of  Eastern 
Airlines,  Northeast  region  entitled  "Freedom 
and  Enterprises  In  Air  Transport."  It  was 
delivered  February  24,  1971,  before  the  Avl- 
atlon-Space  Writers  Association  and  contains 
a  plea  that  the  airlines  be  given  "the  right" 
to  save  themselves. 

Mr.  Hall  argued  that  It  Is  time  to  put  the 
"free"  back  in  free  enterprise  as  it  applied 
to  the  airlines.  He  declared : 

"We  want  the  freedom  to  Innovate,  the 
freedom  to  operate  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  We  need  the  freedom  to 
compete  In  a  marketplace  in  terms  of  price 
as  well  as  service,  the  freedom  to  renew  and 
revitalize  the  energies  and  initiatives  which 
have  produced  the  greatest,  most  productive, 
most  public-conscious  transportation  system 
in  the  world. 

"I  am  confident  we  will  achieve  this  free- 
dom. The  problems  and  their  urgency  are  In 
sharper  focus  than  ever  before.  I  believe  In 
the  wisdom  and  far-sightedness  of  the  leader- 


ship of  this  Industry  and  of  those  who  an 
charged  with  regulating  It. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  timeliness 
and  Importance  of  Mr.  Hall's  remarks  I  ask 
uuanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  R«cord. 

Freedom  and  Enterprise  in  Aib  Transport 
(Benuirks  of  F.  D.  Hall,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer.  Eastern  Airlines) 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Kenn.  Good  afternoon, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  I'm  more  than  honored 
to  be  with  you  today,  and  more  than  pleased 
that  there  are  so  many  of  you  here.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  the  press  covering  aviation  on 
a  regular  basis  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
airline  industry.  Oiir  toughest — and,  because 
of  your  knowledge — most  valuable  critics, 
you  are  also  companions  In  our  commitment 
to  public  service.  It  is  therefore  fitting  that 
you  should  be  the  audience  for  my  remarks 
today.  The  Industry  we  are  fighting  to  save 
Is  yours,  aa  watchdogs  for  the  public  Just 
as  much  as  It  is  ours,  as  salaried  employees 
of  its  owners.  I  would  consider  it  inappro- 
priate to  discuss  the  future  of  the  airline 
industry  out  of  your  earshot.  So  thank  you 
for  inviting  me,  and  thank  you  for  being 
here. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  future  viability 
of  the  airline  Industry — or,  if  you  will,  the 
survival  of  the  airline  Industry  as  an  ag- 
gressive, growing.  Intensely  competitive, 
eervice-orlented,  people-committed  Indus- 
try. For  I  believe  that  this  essential  Industry, 
and  the  characteristics  that  have  made  It 
the  public  servant  it  is,  are  in  the  gravest 
Jeopardy. 

AU  of  you  know  the  numbers  now  quoted 
so  frequently  to  prove  the  peril.  Of  the 
eleven  domestic  trunklines  plus  ^an  Amer- 
ican, only  five  operated  profitably  In  1970. 
As  a  whole,  losses  totaled  an  estimated  1130 
million.  Candor  compels  me  to  add  that, 
absent  certain  changes  In  accounting 
methods,  one  of  the  five  profitable  trunk 
carriers  also  would  have  slid  Into  the  red. 
And  without  some  substantial  one-time  tax 
credits,  elsewhere  the  overall  loss  would  have 
been  many,  many  millions  of  dollars  greater. 
Nor  Is  anyone  who  has  grown  up  In  this  in- 
dustry likely  to  forget  that  these  losses  ia- 
varlably  have  major  Impact  on  the  lives  of 
people.  Twelve  thousand  competent,  loyal 
airline  employees  of  the  sort  who  built  our 
service  were  abruptly  laid  off  as  a  result  of 
this  crisis.  And  people  who  travel  now  have 
literally  hundreds  fewer  filghts  to  choose 
among,  whether  their  trip  is  made  for  busi- 
ness or  personal  reasons. 

You  know,  too,  of  the  other  soimds  that 
denote  the  deep  dip  of  yet  another  cycle 
in  the  roller-coaster  ride  that  is  the  history 
of  airline  industry  earnings.  They  emanate 
from  the  banks.  Insurance  companies,  and 
investment  banking  houses,  where  our  fi- 
nancial officers  seek  new  capital;  and  from  a 
Senate  hearing  room  in  Washington,  where 
one  Senator  listed  nationalization  on  his  list 
of  possible  remedies  and  a  leading  con- 
sumerlst  critic  called  for  an  end  to  "gov«n- 
ment  protectionism  ...  of  the  airline 
industry,"  proclaiming  It  "wholly  imaccep- 
table  .  .  .  from  the  standpoint  of  consumers 
as  well ...  as  the  airlines  to  extend  the  same 
kind  of  regulation  Into  the  future." 

These  are  strong  words.  Equally  strong 
words  about  our  industry's  future  course 
have  been  spoken  within  the  Industry.  I  am 
thinking  particularly  of  a  colleague  who  Is 
feared  throughout  the  West  as  a  lean  and 
leathery,  rootin'-totin,  two-gun  free  enter- 
priser. I  marvel  at  any  airline  executive, 
especlaUy  If  he  Is  the  fastest  gun  In  the 
West,  who  can  accurately  prescribe  fleet  sUe 
and  utilization  policy  for  each  of  his  col- 
leagues. But  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  our 
Industry  Is  simply  In  a  little  slump,  that  It 
will  pull  out  with  grace  and  ease  as  soon  as 
the  economy  picks  up  a  bit,  that  no  funds- 
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mental  remedies  are  required  for  our  Illness. 
I  cannot  agree  because  the  facts  are  clearly 
and  demonstrably  otherwise. 

I  must  also  say  that  his  assurances  are  not 
Just  wrong,  they  are  dangerous.  For  if  a 
modest  economic  upturn,  or  even  a  brisk 
advance  in  airline  stock  prices,  seem  to  be 
harbingers  of  spring,  they  are  not.  And  we 
must  use  the  cold  of  our  continuing  eco- 
nomic winter  to  goad  us  into  the  basic  re- 
forms we  must  have  to  survive. 

Eastern  Airlines  managed  to  avoid  any  of 
the  major  layoffs  and  service  cutbacks  other 
carriers  were  forced  to  resort  to  in  1970.  We 
have  read  In  your  publications  that  our  cost 
control  was  among  the  most  stringent  in  the 
industry,  our  marketing  efforts  among  the 
most  aggressive,  and  our  management  among 
the  most  Inaaglnatlve  and  effective.  (We 
thank  you  for  those  words,  incidentally,  and 
admire  your  perspicacity.)  As  a  result  of  all 
these  and  a  little  bit  of  luck — but  with  no 
accounting  changes  or  new  routes  to 
Hawaii — our  company  made  a  profit  of  95.5 
million  last  year.  Tills  is  about  half  of  one 
percent  of  our  revenues,  of  course,  and 
grossly  Inadequate  for  our  future  capital 
needs.  It  will  buy  about  one-third  of  an 
L-lOii  Whisperllner  with  spares  and  ground 
equipment.  But  it  i3  a  profit  in  profitless 
times.  As  such,  I  hope  it  will  spare  me  from 
the  accusation  that  my  purpose  today  is  to 
offer  excuses  to  our  stockholders  or  to  find 
scapegoats  for  the  evil  that  has  befallen  us. 

The  crisis  confronting  the  airline  industry 
today  Is  unlike  any  It  had  faced  before  In  Its 
history — and  we  can't  simply  rely  on  a 
revived  economy  for  our  long-term  salvation. 
There  are  at  least  six  critically  Important 
differences  between  the  crisis  that  is  opening 
the  seventies  and  the  crisis  we  overcame 
when  we  entered  the  sixties. 

The  first  is  technological.  The  sixties 
brought  with  them  a  radically  Improved  seat- 
mile  factory,  the  Jet  aircraft.  This  new  kind 
of  aircraft  offered  great  unit-cost  savings.  The 
first  Jets  were  some  26  percent  more  eco- 
nomical to  operate  than  piston  aircraft  per 
available  seat  mile,  and  the  so-called  stretch 
versions  of  these  Jets  proved  even  more  effi- 
cient. A  DC-8-61  costs  some  20  percent  less 
to  operate  than  the  first  DC-88.  But  now,  as 
we  plunge  Into  the  seventies,  there  are  no 
appreciable  unit-cost  savings  predictable 
from  the  wlde-bodled  equipment  flying  now 
or  coming  onto  the  horizon.  In  sharp  contrast 
with  a  decade  ago,  technology  promises  little 
help. 

The  second  difference  turns  on  economic 
and  social  factors.  Few  economists  are  pre- 
dicting any  general  economic  boom  of  mld- 
slxtles  proportions,  at  least  not  for  the  next 
five  years.  We  have  already  attracted  all  the 
passengers  from  our  rail  competitors  we  are 
going  to,  and  we  foresee  no  quantum  im- 
provement in  passenger  service  and  comfort, 
such  as  the  Jet  offered  when  compared  with 
piston  aircraft.  The  second  difference,  then, 
is  that  there  Is  no  traffic  surge  In  sight  so 
great  as  to  mask  or  counterbalance  cur  other 
problems. 

The  third  difference  Is  that  the  labor  out- 
look today  Is  dlsquletlngly  different  from 
that  in  1961.  There  Is  a  new  and  ominous 
militancy  In  the  air.  It  has  already  sent 
costs  soaring  In  our  labor-intensive  indus- 
try, and  at  a  rate  greater  than  normal  even 
In  our  Inflatlon-rldden  economy.  Yet  the 
dismaying  array  of  work  stoppages  has  amply 
demonstrated  our  Industry's  relative  Im- 
potence In  the  face  of  Job  actions  which 
either  slow  down  or  shut  down  our  opera- 
tions, making  it  exceptlonaUy  dUBcult  for 
us  to  resist  such  pressures.  In  an  Industry 
roughly  half  of  whose  costs  Me  In  wages, 
salaries,  and  benefits,  this  Is  Indeed  a  cause 
Tor  concern. 

The  fourth  difference  Is  the  size  of  the 
equipment  commitment  the  airline  Industry 
Mces  now,   which   contrasts   sharply   with 


that  of  a  decade  ago.  In  1959,  the  domestic 
trunkllne  Indiistry  was  committed  to  $1.7 
blllloQ  In  new  aircraft  to  serve  the  traveling 
public.  Ten  years  later.  In  1969,  we  were 
committed  to  »4.7  bUUon — $6  billion  when 
the  cost  of  spares  and  associated  ground 
equipment  Is  added— or  more  than  three 
times  as  much.  The  value  of  filght  equip- 
ment on  order  at  the  end  of  1968,  in  fact, 
equals  nearly  87  percent  of  the  net  book 
value  of  existing  flight  equipment.  The  total 
commitment  amounts  to  more  than  the  debt 
and  equity  capital  of  all  eleven  trunklines 
combined,  as  of  year-end  1969.  Never  for- 
get that  these  new  airplanes  to  which  we  are 
committed  will  be  sought  by  the  traveling 
public,  and  the  management  that  doesn't 
meet  the  demand  will  be  driven  from  the 
competitive  scene,  along  with  what's  left  of 
its  airline.  This  commitment  constitutes  a 
critical  difference  indeed. 

The  fifth  difference  is  financial.  In  the 
1960s,  when  airlines  sought  capital  to  fi- 
nance their  new  Jet  fieets,  the  capital  was 
more  readily  available  and  eirUnes  were 
able  to  compete  for  it  against  other  Indus- 
tries on  fairly  favorable  terms. 

Today  we,  a  high-risk  Industry,  are  com- 
peting for  It  s^alnst  lower-risk  Industries, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  availability  of  capi- 
tal Is  limited.  This  seriously  affects  our  abil- 
ity to  obtain  the  funds  we  need,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  are  paying  the  highest  Inter- 
est rates  In  our  Industry's  history.  Last  year, 
for  example,  the  free  world's  largest — and 
traditionally  most  profitable — International 
carrier  paid  11 V4  percent  on  guaranteed  se- 
cured loan  certificates  and  for  1970  paid  in- 
terest expenses  in  excess  of  $66  million.  For 
an  industry  such  as  ours,  with  a  cyclical  and 
Inadequate  earnings  record,  a  market  In 
which  capital  is  both  scarce  and  terribly 
costly  has  to  be  a  cause  of  major  concern. 
The  sixth  major  difference  is  also  financial 
In  nature.  The  debt-to-equity  positions  of 
the  carriers  have  drastically  deteriorated  In 
the  decade  since  the  last  crisis.  During  the 
decade  of  the  sixties,  the  carriers'  rate  of 
return  was  less  than  5  percent  In  six  years, 
and  reached  the  10.5  percent  authorized  by 
the  CAB  In  only  one  year — 1965.  In  the  same 
period,  the  Investment  of  the  domestic  trunks 
was  Increasing  from  roughly  one-and-a- 
half  billion  to  some  six-and-a-half  bUlion 
dollars.  Since  airline  managements  cannot 
print  their  own  money  when  It  Isnt  produced 
by  profits,  the  price  we  paid  for  that  growth 
was  to  mortgage  the  future.  Our  debt  has  al- 
ready soared  to  record  highs,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  acquiring  needed  new  capital  In 
the  future  has  thereby  been  seriously  In- 
hibited. 

Airline  managements  were  forced  to  resort 
to  straight  debt  to  the  maximum  amount 
possible.  Now  some  debt  ratios  are  so  high 
that  In  at  least  one  major  state,  they  no 
longer  meet  the  legal  Investment  require- 
ments for  unsecured  investments  by  the  large 
Insurance  companies,  the  historic  flnancers 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  carriers'  senior 
debt.  In  addition,  the  debt  portion  of  the 
capital  structure  of  the  trunklines  is  char- 
acterized by  a  relatively  high  amoimt  of 
short-term  debt.  A  large  portion  of  the  (1 
billion  In  debt  of  this  type  falls  due  In  the 
four-year  period  ending  In  1973  and  will  have 
to  be  refinanced. 

As  airline  stock  prices  deteriorated  in  the 
wake  of  poor  earnings,  so  did  debt-equity 
ratios.  One  thing  leads  to  another.  The  de- 
terioration In  the  stock  market  has  pro- 
gressively undermined  carrier  capability  to 
undertake  equity  financing  on  acceptable 
terms.  Thus  the  entire  financing  capability 
of  the  airline  industry  is  radically  different 
from  that  of  a  decade  ago. 

This,  then.  Is  the  true  state  of  the  airline 
Industry.  The  six  major  differences  prove 
conclusively  that  It  Is  simply  not  true  that 
the  current  problem  will  disappear  with  a 


pinch  of  capacity  cutbacks,  a  dash  trf  better 
stock  prices,  and  a  dollop  of  general  eco- 
nomic recovery.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  a 
past  of  proven  inadequate  earnings,  a  futiire 
heavily  mortgaged,  and  a  horizon  on  which 
there  are  no  technological  or  traffic  saviors 
in  sight. 

How  did  we  come  to  this  sad  state  of 
affairs? 

As  I  suggested,  one  school  of  thoughr  hss 
it  that  the  whole  problem  Is  "overcapacity." 
I  cant  help  noting  this  Is  a  little  like  say- 
ing a  bankrupt  man's  biggest  problem  Is  a 
shortage  of  funds.  But  no  matter.  The  con- 
tention Is  that  Inadequate  earnings  are  a 
result  or  airline  managements'  ordering  too 
many  airplanes  and  running  too  many  sched- 
ules, all  resulting  in  a  decline  in  load  factors. 
To  be  fair,  it  should  be  recalled,  however, 
that  airplanes  delivered  In  the  1968-to-1970 
period  were  ordered  In  the  1965-1968  period. 
Because  there  Is  a  lag  of  at  least  three 
years  between  the  time  an  aircraft  Is  ordore'l 
and  the  time  It  can  be  delivered,  alrcrp.ft 
orders  have  to  be  based  on  historical  prece- 
dent and  as  much  foresight  as  mortals  can 
muster.  The  facts  on  which  the  carriers  based 
their  orders  and  predictions  were  these: 
Traffic  growth  In  the  1960s  has  thus  far 
averaged  14  percent  annually.  Annual  grovrth 
rates  In  revenue  ton  miles  of  the  domestic 
trunk  carriers  In  the  three-year  period  in 
which  the  aircraft  were  ordered  ranged  as 
high  as  27  percent  and  averaged  at  least  18 
percent.  No  wonder  some  of  the  guesses  were 
not  entirely  on  the  mark. 

I  might  add  tliat  the  forecasts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Operating  Rights  of  the  CAB  have 
been  at  least  as  optimistic  as  those  of  airline 
forecasters,  and  both  the  examiners  and  the 
tvll  Board  have  utilized  similar  optimistic 
forecasts  in  awarding  routes  In  recent  years. 
The  criticism  of  airline  managements  on  this 
score  thus  assumes  a  strange  clairvoyance  on 
their  part  In  the  mld-1960B,  a  clairvoyance 
denied  everyone  else  In  the  U.S. 

Another  school  excoriates  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  inordinate  delays  In  In- 
creasing fares  to  offset  splrallng  inflation. 
Indeed,  general  price  levels  in  this  country 
have  Increased  23  percent  since  1964,  while 
airline  fare  yields  are  still  below  those  of  1964, 
even  after  giving  effect  to  modest  fare  In- 
creases authorized  by  the  CAB  since  then. 
Meanwhile,  costs — particularly  labor  costs — 
continue  to  rise.  Eastern's  negotiation  with 
contract  personnel  In  1970  alone,  coupled 
with  the  effect  on  non-contract  personnel,  re- 
sulted m  an  increase  in  salaries,  wages,  and 
benefits  to  employees  of  tM  million  a  year, 
with  an  additional  1971  effect  of  $36  million. 
In  aU  fairness  to  the  regulators,  it  must  be 
said  that  they  see  before  them  a  statute 
which  they  are  continually  obligated  to  ad- 
minister. That  statute  contains  provisions  for 
establishing  fair  and  reasonable  rates  and 
establishes  rate-making  machinery  that  is 
standard  In  terms  of  regulating  public 
utilities. 

Finding  solutions,  rather  than  scapegoats, 
must  be  our  goal.  In  my  view  the  fault  lies 
not  with  peopU,  but  with  the  system. 

Essentially,  the  economic  regulation  of  the 
Industry  has  on  the  one  hand  rested  on  the 
premise  that  we  are  a  public  utility — with  all 
the  safeguards  against  risk  such  an  economic 
condition  Involves.  On  the  other  hand  It  has 
sought  to  foster,  for  assumed  public  benefit, 
a  very  high  level  of  competition— with  all 
the  risk-taking  that  economic  condition  In- 
volves. In  fact,  of  course,  we  ore  a  highly 
competitive  Industry.  Yet  In  several  critical 
areas  we  cannot  act  with  the  flexibility  or 
speed  that  reflects  that  competitive  state. 
Rather  we  must  move  at  the  somewhat  pon- 
derous pace  of  an  electric  or  gas  utility. 

The  fact  Is,  the  concept  of  a  fiercely  com- 
petitive industry  Is  totally  Incompatible  with 
the  slow-moving  rate-making  machinery  of 
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the  Federal  Aviation  Act  involving  complex, 
costly,  and  lengtby  bearings. 

Let'a  look  at  some  basic  prlnclplee. 

Tbe  fundamental  basis  of  American  busi- 
ness is,  of  coiirse,  tbe  free-enterprise  system, 
wbicb  necessitates  competition  In  service  and 
In  price.  This  principle  underlies  our  anti- 
trust laws,  wbicb  date  back  over  80  yean 
to  tbe  Sberman  Act  of  1890.  Since  tben,  tbe 
government  bas  moved  from  time  to  time  to 
assure  fair  competition.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  created  to  protect  tbe  con- 
sumer, tbe  Securities  and  Exchange  Ck>m- 
mission  to  protect  the  investing  public,  and 
so  forth.  Other  federal  agencies  have  been 
established  to  regulate  enterprise  In  other 
areas  when  that  was  necessary.  Tbe  Federal 
Communications  Conmiission  licenses  radio 
and  television  stations,  for  example,  so  they 
do  not  conflict  over  tbe  airwaves,  and  tbe  FCC 
regulates  certain  other  aspects  of  tbe  broad- 
casting business  as  well. 

But  tbe  FCC  does  not  regulate  the  price 
a  station  can  charge  an  advertiser,  nor  reg- 
iilate  prices  In  any  other  way.  Neither  does 
the  FTC  or  the  SEC.  In  fact,  price  regula- 
tion, in  and  of  Itself,  is  a  fundamental  de- 
parture from  tbe  tenets  of  tbe  free-enter- 
prise system.  Historically — except  for  Iso- 
lated wartime  anti-inflation  efforts — price 
regulation  has  occurred  only  when  the  forces 
of  the  free  market  will  not  assure  tbe  lowest 
reasonable  price.  And  that  danger  prevails 
only  when  there  is  a  monopoly  or  near-mon- 
opoly situation. 

Public  policy  has  determined  that  there 
are  some  Industries  so  synonymous  with  the 
public  Interest  that  they  cannot  be  allowed 
to  deteriorate  or  faii.  They  have  thus  been 
withdrawn  from  tbe  risk  of  the  competitive 
process  and  given  monopoly  or  quasl-mon- 
opoly  positions.  Oas  and  electric  utilities  are 
good  examples.  We  do  not  find  the  Justice 
Department  encouraging  more  telephone 
companies  or  gas  companies  to  compete  with- 
in a  given  area.  In  return  for  tbe  protection 
against  risk  inherent  In  their  monopoly  posi- 
tions, these  companies  pay  a  price.  That 
price  Is  rate  control.  This  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent underservlce  and  overcharges,  condi- 
tions which  would  not  last  very  long  if  ex- 
posed to  the  give-and-take  of  a  fully  com- 
ptetltlve  atmosphere.  Tet  tbe  existence,  and 
often  even  tbe  profitability,  of  such  utilities 
Is  Insured  by  government  commitment. 

However,  when  we  come  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938,  the  predecessor  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  whose  principles  still 
govern  our  Industry,  we  find  a  startling 
anomaly.  It  Is  absolutely  unique  among  reg- 
ulatory statutes  In  coupling  a  specific  direc- 
tive to  the  regulatory  agency  to  foster  com- 
petition, with  another  directive  to  regulate 
rates.  How  did  this  come  about? 

Tbe  state  of  tbe  airline  industry  in  1938 
was  disastrous — and  tbe  nature  of  the  dis- 
aster was  so  unusual  as  to  require  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  legislative  solution.  Fledgling 
carriers  were  competing  with  each  other  for 
routes  with  reckless,  ruthless  abandon,  and 
competition  in  rate-cutting  was  so  intense 
Congress  was  concerned  for  tbe  safety  of 
maintenance-starved  aircraft.  The  lack  of 
route  security,  plus  cut-rate  competition, 
threatened  the  life  of  tbe  whole  aviation 
industry.  Rate  regulation,  therefore,  was  In- 
troduced primarily  to  avoid  cut-rates,  not  to 
assure  low  fares  to  the  public,  and  route  b«- 
ourity  was  established  through  a  system  of 
oertlflcation.  But  something  more  was 
needed.  Back  in  1838,  airline  service  was  re- 
gional and  consisted  primarily  of  short  bops. 
Long-distance  nonstops  were  unheard  of, 
and  many  cities  were  served  by  only  one  air- 
line. Under  these  conditions,  it  made  sense 
to  Include  the  rather  unusual  directive  to 
foster  competition  "to  tbe  extent  necessary." 
This  mandate  was  continued  In  tbe  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968. 


AH  of  us  know  technology  has  totally  over- 
taken tbe  tangle  of  individual  routes  that 
passed  for  a  system  in  1938.  Tbe  nonstop 
that  was  a  rarity  bas  become  commonplace, 
and  multiple-airline  competition  has  been 
authorized  all  over  tbe  United  States.  If  you 
want  to  take  a  nonstop  trip  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  today,  you  have  a 
choice  of  only  two  bus  companies,  but  of  ten 
airlines!  Three  years  ago,  there  were  three 
airlines  to  Hawaii,  now  there  are  eight.  In 
just  tbe  last  decade,  tbe  nxunber  of  revenue 
passenger  miles  In  monopoly  markets  for  tbe 
domestic  trunks  was  halved,  to  10  percent. 
And  if,  in  addition  to  the  increase  In  com- 
petition between  scheduled  carriers,  you 
overlay  tbe  competition  now  offered  on  long- 
haul  routes  by  supplementals,  and  on  short- 
haul  routes  by  air  taxis,  you  have  one  of  tbe 
most  competitive  industries  in  the  American 
bxislness  sptectrum. 

In  no  area  of  Indiutry  activity  does  compe- 
tition assert  itself  any  more  clearly  than  in 
equipment  orders.  A  carrier's  essential  mar- 
ket position — and  profitability — oan  stand  or 
fall  on  the  wisdom  and  timeliness  with  which 
equipment  Is  ordered.  It  Is  a  plain  and  pain- 
ful fact  that  certain  traditional  Eastern  Air- 
lines markets  were  cut  into  deeply  in  tbe 
early  sixties  by  an  alert  and  vigorous  com- 
petitor operating  jet  equipment  against  the 
prop  jet  Electra  Eastern  bad  decided  tempo- 
rarily viable  on  its  routes.  Today  Eastern 
flies  leased  B-747  aircraft  on  prime  routes — ■ 
even  though  we  believe  another  wlde-bodled 
jet  is  better  sxiited  to  our  system  in  the  long 
run — because  we  concluded  that  we  simply 
could  not  afford  to  be  at  a  potential  com- 
petltive  disadvantage  In  terms  of  equipment 
for  even  one  season. 

As  former  CAB  member  Louis  Hector  once 
said,  and  I  quote : 

"I  know  of  no  Industry  .  .  .  where  the 
exact  character  of  the  major  capital  invest- 
ment is  of  such  critical  interest  to  tbe  ulti- 
mate consumer.  By  and  large,  people  want  to 
ride  on  tbe  latest  and  best  plane,  and  it's 
pretty  clear  that  they  will  flock  to  tbe  airline 
which  offers  It  .  .  .  Even  tbe  railroad  passen- 
ger is  not  too  choosey  what  kind  of  locomo- 
tive pulls  the  train,  provided  his  particular 
coach  is  comfortable.  But  tbe  airline  passen- 
ger walks  out  on  the  loading  ramp,  looks  over 
tbe  piece  of  capital  equipment  that  Is  to 
perform  bis  service,  then  climbs  right  up 
inside  of  It — and  he  wants  tbe  latest  and 
the  best  ...  A  carrier  with  a  plane  which 
does  not  have  public  appeal  bas  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  get  rid  of  it  and  buy  the  type  of 
equipment  that  the  public  demands." 

No  wonder  airline  managements  bristle 
when  they  are  criticized  for  purchasing  new 
equipment  acquired  by  their  competitors 
when  they  know,  as  a  matter  of  economic 
fact,  that  If  they  do  not  do  so  they  would  sit 
by  and  watch  their  traffic  drain  away. 

It  is  also  easy  to  understand  why  these 
same  airline  managements  bristle  when  fare 
adjustments,  which  they  know  are  required 
to  permit  earnings  essential  to  meeting  their 
flnanclal  commitments,  are  not  allowed.  Un- 
like other  competitive  industries,  airlines, 
faced  with  wage  Increases,  which  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  government,  are  free  neither 
to  increase  prices  to  reflect  cost  increases,  nor 
to  Introduce  prcxnotlonal  pricing  which  can 
fill  empty  seats  at  little  added  cost. 

The  problem  Is  obvious.  Competition  to  the 
extent  now  provided  over  trunkline  air  routes, 
and  tight,  monopoly-type  rate  regulation, 
are  completely  incompxatible.  Rules  and  prac- 
tices acceptable  or  even  highly  perceptive  In 
the  thirties  simply  do  not  apply  with  equal 
merit  to  tbe  decade  of  the  seventies.  Like 
some  couples  we  all  know,  they  have  been 
going  together  for  quite  a  long  time,  but 
that  doesnt  mean  that  they  were  made  for 
each  other  for  eternity  and  cannot  be  torn 
asunder. 

In  our  case,  unless  some  changes  are  ef- 


fected, airline  service  and  rates  can  never 
be  adjusted  to  achieve  the  earnings  which 
tbe  airlines  require  if  they  are  going  to  con- 
tinue the  service-oriented  growth  of  the 
air  transportation  system. 

What,  tben,  should  be  done?  I  propose 
five  steps,  each  of  them  to  be  Initiated  and 
implemented  as  qiUckly  as  possible.  Together 
they  add  up  to  a  self-help  program  that  is 
consistent  with  both  tbe  economic  system  of 
this  nation  and  with  the  spirit  that  built  this 
Industry. 

First,  all  of  us  Involved  in  tbe  industry- 
operators,  regulators,  and  legislators  alike- 
must  move  with  a  new  sense  of  urgency,  a 
change  In  attitude  to  encourage  Innovations 
and  Improvements.  We  cannot  rest  any  longer 
on  tbe  status  quo  of  outmoded  theories  and 
regulations.  The  framework  of  procedures  and 
attitudes  under  which  the  alrllnee  must  oper- 
ate  must  reflect  the  economic  realities  of 
tbe  seventies. 

Second  and  more  specifically,  in  areas  where 
it  is  excessive,  competition  must  be  reduced. 
When  a  combination  of  carriers  can  result  in 
more  efficient  operations  and  better  service 
to  the  public,  mergers  should  not  only  be 
expeditiously  permitted  but  actively  encour- 
aged. Similarly,  carriers  should  be  allowed  to 
exchange  routes  and  to  buy  and  sell  routes. 
again  when  such  agreements  lead  to  Improved 
public  service  through  tbe  development  of 
rational  route  systems  Instead  of  mere  assem- 
blies of  individual  routes  and  destinations. 

Third  and  closely  related,  the  avenues 
should  be  opened  to  more  frequent  and  In- 
formal inter-carrler  discussions.  Such  talks 
can  minimize  tbe  wasteful  by-products  of 
excessive  competition,  such  as  the  introduc- 
tion by  one  carrier  of  expensive  service  frills 
whose  brief  competitive  advantage  gives  way 
to  greater  expense  for  all  when  the  competi- 
tion matches  the  move.  They  can  cut  away 
at  congestion  costs  generated  by  overly  com- 
petitive scheduling,  particularly  the  bunch- 
ing of  flights  at  prime  times  at  congested 
airports.  But  these  conversations  can  be  held 
only  if  the  Justice  Department  relaxes  the 
rigidity  with  which  it  applies  anti-trust 
statutes  properly  i^)pllcable  only  to  Indus- 
tries which  are  completely  unregulated  and 
uncontrolled. 

Fourth,  I  propose  a  new  kind  of  labor  leg- 
islation which  would  set  up  means  to  final- 
ize  negotiations  without  strikes  and  under 
which  labor  costs  In  the  airline  industry 
could  be  related  to  productive  efficiency.  In 
tbe  last  flve  years,  costs  of  salaries  and  wages 
in  tbe  airline  industry  rose  by  some  46  per- 
cent, while  costs  of  wages  in  manufacturing 
increased  by  only  28  percent.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  absorb  this  kind  of  Increase  and,  at 
the  same  time,  maintain  and  Improve  our 
necessary  service.  We  can  all  be  encouraged 
that  the  chairman  of  the  CAB,  Becor  Browne, 
iinderscored  the  need  for  such  legislation  in 
bis  recent  Senate  testimony. 

Fifth,  the  airlines  must  realize — and  soon- 
more  control  over  the  prices  we  are  allowed 
to  charge.  I  am  not  espousing  complete  elim- 
ination of  federal  control  over  airline  fares. 
I  do  maintain,  however,  that  a  formula  can 
be  evolved  which  will  allow  the  airlines  to 
charge  a  reasonable  price  for  their  essential 
product,  taking  into  consideration  both  the 
costs  of  producing  It  and  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  marketplace.  There  should  be 
considerably  more  reliance  on  practical  ex- 
perience and  sound  business  Judgment  and 
considerably  less  on  theory  and  second- 
guessing.  Thus,  assuming  a  reasonable  rate 
of  return  on  Investment  Is  established  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  there  should  be  no 
suspension  of  any  proposed  increase  in  fares 
by  a  carrier  as  long  as  tbe  allowable  return 
Is  not  exceeded  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  I  want  to  stress  the  words  "over  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time"  because  the  airime 
industry  will  always  be  to  some  degree  • 
cycUcal   Industry,   with    "good"   timet  and 
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"bad"  times.  Tbe  Board  should  not  neces- 
sarily turn  down  a  proposed  fare  Increase 
in  "good"  times  any  more  than  tbe  airlines 
should  base  a  fare  increase  solely  on  tbe  fact 
that  tbe  return  fails  to  meet  tbe  Indicated 
level  by  some  small  amount  in  any  one  year. 

Let  me  re|>eat  my  conviction  that  these  flve 
proposals  constitute  a  self-help  program 
which  must  be  encouraged  and  Implemented 
by  both  the  airline  industry  and  govern- 
ment regulators.  This  program  Is  aimed  at 
conserving  a  vital  national  asset.  The  sched- 
uled airlines  are  the  most  important  means 
of  Inter-city  transportation  in  the  United 
States.  We  carry  more  people  on  trips  of  200 
miles  and  more  than  buses  and  trains  put 
together.  On  trips  of  all  lengths,  the  airlines 
account  for  three  times  as  many  passenger 
miles  as  buses  and  trains  combined.  We  em- 
ploy some  300,000  people  directly.  We  sup- 
port manufacturers,  suppliers  and  other  serv. 
ice  organizations  employing  another  mlllion- 
and-a-half  people.  We  are  the  economic  sup- 
port for  many  areas  of  industrial  production 
on  which  our  national  defense  is  dependent. 
We  are  also  an  inmiediately  essential  element 
in  our  country's  readiness  for  a  national 
emergency.  Our  services  have  multiplied  that 
scarcest  of  all  resources,  human  talent,  vastly 
extending  the  time  and  geographic  limits  of 
Individual  human  beings.  We  have  widened 
the  world  not  only  of  man  but  of  millions  of 
individual  men. 

Now  otir  Industry  and  all  It  otfers  are  in 
jeopardy.  And  the  sources  of  tbe  jeopardy 
are  too  deep-seated  to  disappear  with  a 
modest  upturn  in  tbe  economy. 

Unlike  some,  however,  we  ask  for  no  guar- 
anteed loan  certiflcates.  The  thought  of  a  re- 
turn to  government  subsidy  Is  appalling  to 
us.  And  however  well-meant,  we  reject  the 
suggestion  of  nationalization,  which  would 
turn  the  dynamic,  multl-hued  airline  indus- 
try into  one  In  which  the  people  and  tbe  parts 
alike  fade  into  shades  of  gray  mediocrity.  On 
the  contrary,  we  must  continue  and  improve 
in  the  dynamic  course  begun  by  the  innova- 
tive, enterprising  pioneers  of  this  industry. 

We  want  the  right  to  save  ourselves.  We 
must  put  the  "free"  back  in  free  enterprise. 
We  want  the  freedom  to  Innovate,  the  free- 
dom to  operate  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  We  need  tbe  freedom  to 
compete  in  tbe  marketplace  in  terms  of  price 
as  well  as  service,  tbe  freedom  to  renew  and 
revitalize  tbe  energies  and  Initiatives  which 
have  produced  this,  the  greatest,  most  pro- 
ductive, most  public-conscious  transjwrta- 
tlon  system  In  the  world. 

I  am  confldent  we  vrtll  achieve  this  free- 
dom. The  problenM  and  their  urgency  are  in 
sharper  focus  than  ever  before.  I  believe  in 
tbe  wisdom  and  farsightedness  of  tbe  leader- 
ship of  this  industry  and  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  regulating  it.  Working  together, 
we  will  convert  our  understanding  to  actions. 

Thank  you. 


A  BRIEP  ON  S.  731,  TO  MAKE  RULES 
RESPECTINO  MILITARY  HOSTILI- 
TIES IN  THE  ABSENCE  OP  A  DEC- 
LARATION OP  WAR 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  brief  prepared 
by  my  staff  on  S.  731,  the  war  powers 
bUl,  and  the  text  of  the  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  and 
bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congressional  Attthorxtt  Over  thi 
Decision  To  Wagx  Was 

I.  INTEODTJCTION 

Whether  viewed  from  contemporary  or  his- 
torical perspective,  one  of  tbe  most  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  questions  facing  any 
generation  or  society  concerns  tbe  InlUatlon 


and  conduct  of  war.  Tbe  physical,  moral  and 
political  consequences  of  any  given  decision 
to  go  to  war  almost  inevitably  are  enormous; 
in  any  particular  case  many  of  these  conse- 
quences, or  their  magnitude,  may  be  wholly 
unforeseen  and  unanticipated.  It  is  urmecea- 
sary  here  to  catalog  tbe  most  obvious  bard- 
ships  of  war,  tbe  terrible  losses  of  life  and 
expendittires  of  social  capital  and  energy,  ex- 
cept to  note  that  war  can  and  often  does 
entaU  less  tangible  but  eqtially  profound 
consequences  for  a  society  at  large: 

A  society's  idealism  ana  self-respect  may 
be  gained  or  lost,  and  Its  legal  and  political 
institutions  strengthened  or  distorted,  dis- 
rupted or  abused; 

The  political  and  moral  values  of  an  entire 
generation  may  be  marked  for  life. 

Thus,  it  Is  not  only  a  nation's  political  lead- 
ers and  young  men  who  suDTer  tbe  penalties 
or  reap  tbe  glories  of  war;  an  entire  people 
is  deeply  and  permanently  affected.  It  can 
be  said  with  little  exaggeration  that  tbe 
truest  measure  of  tbe  democracy  of  a  society 
is  the  extent  to  which  its  political  institu- 
tions permit  participation  by  the  people  in 
the  determination  of  whether  to  wage  war. 
Similarly,  the  wisdom  of  any  society  may  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  that  deter- 
mination is  made  thoughtfully,  with  tbe  best 
Informed  and  tbe  most  democratic  represen- 
tation of  tbe  people. 

S.  731,  the  War  Powers  BUI,  was  drafted 
with  these  considerations  in  mind.  It  is  in- 
tended to  insure  that  In  the  future  any  fate- 
ful decision  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  wage  war,  or  to  engage  In  military 
hostilities,  will  be  made  by  the  American 
people  through  their  duly  chosen  representa- 
tives— ^both  tbe  President  and  the  Congress. 
The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  dem- 
onstrate that  tbe  role  of  the  Congress  in  the 
decision-making  process  set  forth  in  the  War 
Powers  Bill  is  fully  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitutional allocation  of  powers  between 
Congress  and  tbe  President. 

n.    DESCBIFTION    OF   THZ    WAS   POWZR6    BILL 

By  enacting  the  War  Powers  Bill,  Congress 
would  place  three  related  restrictions  on  the 
President's  ability  to  involve  the  Nation  in 
war. 

(1)  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  tbe  Congress,  the  President  would  be 
prohibited  from  committing  armed  forces 
to  hostilities,  except  pursuant  to  one  of  tbe 
following  permissible  objectives:  to  repel  a 
sudden  attack  against  tbe  United  States,  Its 
territories,  and  possessions;  to  repel  an  at- 
tack against  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas  or  lavrtully  stationed 
on  foreign  territory;  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property,  as  may  be  required,  of  United  States 
nationals  abroad;  and  to  comply  vrltb  a  na- 
tional commitment  resulting  excltisively 
from  affirmative  action  taken  by  tbe  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  United 
States  government  through  means  of  a 
treaty,  convention,  or  other  legislative  In- 
strumentality speciflcally  Intended  to  give 
effect  to  such  a  commitment,  where  Immedi- 
ate military  hoetUities  by  the  armed  forces 
of  tbe  United  States  are  required.  Tbe  words 
"repel"  and  "protect"  suggest  that  defensive 
action  only  is  contemplated  in  connection 
with  tbe  flist  three  objectives;  as  to  the 
fourth  objective,  compliance  with  a  "na- 
tional commitment,"  it  should  be  noted  that 
tbe  language  defining  such  a  commitment  is 
taken  from  the  National  Commitments  Res- 
olution, 8.  Res.  85,  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  June  25,  1969,  and  provides  that  a  na- 
tional oommltment  would  exist  only  when 
evidenced  by  prior  affirmative  Congressional 
action. 

(2)  The  President  would  be  required  to  re- 
port promptly  to  Congress  the  Initiation  of 
any  military  boetilities  pursuant  to  one  of 
the  permissible  objectives  listed  above,  to- 
gether vrtth  a  full  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  wbicb  military  hostilities  were 
initiated. 


(3)  Tbe  President  wotild  be  prohibited 
from  continuing  military  hostilities  pursu- 
ant to  a  permissible  objective  In  any  un- 
declared war  for  more  than  thirty  days — 
which  could  be  shortened  by  the  Congress — 
except  as  provided  in  legislation  speciflcally 
enacted  by  Congress  to  stistaln  such  hos- 
tuiues. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  bill  would  lay  down 
a  blanket  prohibition  of  undeclared  wars  of 
more  than  thirty  days'  duration,  subject  to 
tbe  condition  subsequent  of  specific  Annt^ung 
legislaUon.  Tbe  bill  contemplates  that  such 
enabling  legislation  could  b«  an  unrestricted 
grant  of  authority  to  the  President  or  cotild 
Impose  definite  restrictions  on  the  oonUnu- 
ation  of  hostilities,  such  as  those  of  time  and 
place  and  objective. 

Tbe  bill  would  establish  a  legislative  pro- 
cedure for  expediting  the  consideration  of 
enabling  legislation  In  tbe  event  of  military 
hostilities,  in  order  to  avoid  the  c^tructlon 
of  a  fllibuster  or  other  delaying  tactics.  It 
would  also  make  explicit  the  right  of  Congress 
to  terminate  authorization  of  any  such  mili- 
tary hostilities  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
statutory  thirty  day  period.  By  its  terms, 
the  bill  would  not  apply  to  any  current  mili- 
tary bostUitles,  including  the  undeclared 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Presumably  no  constitutional  difficulties 
arise  from  the  requirement  that  the  Presi- 
dent report  to  tbe  Congress  on  the  initiation 
of  military  hostilities.  Both  history  and  com- 
monsense  indicate  that  such  a  demand  la 
well  within  the  legislative  prerogative.  The 
phrase  "initiation  of  military  hostilities"  Is 
not  strictly  defined  in  tbe  bill,  but  Its  mean- 
ing should  be  reasonably  determinable  In 
practice.  Although  any  concept  such  as 
"military  hostilities"  necessarily  involvee 
some  gray  areas  of  uncertainty,  any  dis- 
agreement could  be  resolved  by  interpreting 
the  bUl  as  allowing  the  President  to  deter- 
mine and  report  to  the  Congress  when  be 
decides  military  bOBtUitles  to  have  been  in- 
itiated subject,  of  course,  to  any  prior  Con- 
gressional determination. 

The  constitutional  questions  which  merit 
Investigation  are  those  implicit  in  the  pro- 
hibitions against  certain  military  hostilities 
In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war.  Rough- 
ly speaking,  the  bill  contains  two  different 
types  of  prohibitions:  against  nondefensive 
warfare,  in  the  absence  of  prior  Congres- 
sional authorization;  against  tbe  continua- 
tion of  any  warfart  beyond  thirty  days.  In 
the  absence  of  specific  Congressional  au- 
thorization. It  also  contemplates  the  possible 
enactment  of  subsequent  legislation  which 
would  Impose  ftirtber  prohibitions  on  the 
continuation  of  a  given  undeclared  war. 
either  by  reducing  tbe  tblry  day  period  or 
by  qualifying  the  extent  or  manner  in  which 
the  war  could  be  continued.  Tbe  constitu- 
tional questions  may  therefore  be  stated 
in  general  terms  as  follows:  (l)  Does  the 
Constitution  grant  the  President  authority 
to  disregard  a  Congressional  prohibition 
against  tbe  initiation  of  nondefensive  mili- 
tary hostilities?  (2)  Does  tbe  Constitution 
grant  tbe  President  authority  to  disregard 
a  Congressional  prohibition  against  tbe  con- 
tlntiatlon  of  mlUtary  bostiUties?  Tot  the 
reasons  discussed  below,  this  memorandum 
concludes  that  both  questions  must  be  an- 
swered in  tbe  n^atlve  and  that,  therefore, 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  the  War 
Powers  Bill  would  be  fully  consistent  with 
the  constitutional  allocation  of  war  powers 
between  Congress  and  tbe  President. 

m.  TH«  CONBTITTJTIONAL  TEXT 

An  examination  of  the  text  of  the  Consti- 
tution will  show  that  the  great  powers  com- 
monly associated  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, including  those  over  war  and  military 
hostilities,  are  expressly  granted  to  Con- 
gress. Article  I.  Section  8  confers  on  Con- 
greae  the  major  war  powers — tbe  powers  to 
provide  for  tbe  common  defense;  to  declare 
war;  to  raise  and  support  an  army  and  navy; 
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to  make  rules  for  the  goverament  and  reg- 
ulation oi  the  land  and  naval  forces;  to  pro- 
vide for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
federal  laws,  suppress  Insurrections  and  re- 
pe\  invasions;  and  to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  disciplining  and  governing  the  mili- 
tia— and  the  authority  to  make  all  laws  nec- 
essary and  proper  to  the  execution  of  such 
powers. 

By  contrast,  only  ministerial  functions  are 
assigned  to  the  President.  Article  n  simply 
provides  that  the  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  In  the  President  and  that  he  shall  be 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
and,  when  called  into  service,  the  militia. 
Thus  It  seems  clear  from  the  very  language 
of  the  Constitution  that  the  role  of  war 
policy  formulation  was  intended  for  Congress 
and  that  the  role  of  the  President  was  to  be 
the  faithful  execution  of  Congressional  pol- 
icy. A  review  of  the  history  behind  the  con- 
stitutional text  strongly  supports  this  con- 
clusion. 

The  origin  of  the  clause  granting  Con- 
gress the  power  to  declare  war  illustrates  the 
Intent  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  with 
respect  to  the  allocation  of  war  powers.  This 
history  Is  lucidly  set  forth  In  Note,  "Congress, 
the  President  and  the  Power  to  Commit 
Forces  to  Combat,"  81  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1771 
(1868),  at  pp.  1773-1774: 

"An  earlier  draft  by  the  Committee  of  De- 
tail gave  Congress  power  to  'make'  rather 
than  'declare'  war.  In  direct  contrast  to  the 
power  of  the  British  sovereign  to  initiate  war 
on  his  own  prerogative,  the  clause  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  deliberate  decision  by  the  framers  to 
Invest  the  power  to  embark  on  war  In  the 
body  most  broadly  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  clause  remained  In  its  original  form 
m  the  committee  drafts  several  weeks  after 
other  foreign  relations  powers  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  whole  Congress  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  then  to  the  President.  When  the  pro- 
posal to  substitute  'declare*  for  'make'  was 
Introduced,  the  debates  over  the  Issue  Indi- 
cate that  the  new  wording  was  not  intended 
to  shift  from  the  legislative  to  the  executive 
this  general  power  to  engage  the  country  in 
war.  At  most,  the  sole  reason  for  the  substitu- 
tion was  to  confirm  the  executive  power  'to 
repel  sudden  attacks.'  In  all  other  cases  the 
commitment  of  the  country  to  a  trial  of  force 
with  another  nation  was  to  remain  the  pre- 
rogative of  Congress.  Both  the  piirpose  and 
intent  of  Article  I,  Section  8  are  thus  more 
accurately  conveyed  by  construing  that 
clause  to  give  Congress  not  simply  the  power 
formally  to  'declare,'  but  also  the  power  gen- 
erally to  'Initiate*  war."  (footnotes  omitted) 
There  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Constitutional  Convention  Intended  Con- 
gress alone  to  have  the  right  to  Initiate  war 
(with  the  proviso  that  the  President  should 
have  power  to  repel  sudden  attacks  which,  It 
should  be  noted.  Is  one  of  the  permissible  ob- 
jectives described  In  the  War  Powers  Bill). 
It  Is  this  right  to  initiate  war  which  is  most 
strongly  asserted  by  the  first  general  prohibi- 
tion of  the  War  Powers  Bill;  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  prohibition  against  continuation 
of  military  hostilities  beyond  thirty  days  Is 
also  an  assertion  of  this  right,  tempered  by  a 
recognition  of  the  desirability  of  swift  execu- 
tive response  in  certain  necessitous  circum- 
stances. 

Some  observers  have  concluded  that  the 
right  of  Congress  to  Initiate  war  Is  still  ex- 
clusive, that  the  President  cannot  constitu- 
tionally act  alone  to  begin  a  war;  see  e.g., 
"Indochina;  the  Constitutional  Crisis,"  Doc- 
uments Relating  to  the  War  Power  of  Con- 
gress, The  President's  Authority  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  War  in  Indochina, 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  73, 
74  (91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  1970).  There  Is  cer- 
tainly sound  historical  basis  for  this  view. 
For  example.  It  was  reported  that  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  re- 
marked that  he  "never  expected  to  hear  In  a 
republic  a  motion  to  empower  the  executive 
alone  to  declare  war; "  Madison,  Notes  of  De- 
bates In  the  Federal  Convention  476  (Ohio 


University  ed.  1966).  However,  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  constitutionality  of  the 
War  Powers  Bill  does  not  depend  upon  the 
broad  argument  that  the  President  has  no 
power  to  initiate  war  In  the  absence  of  Con- 
gressional action;  Instead,  the  bill  rests  upon 
the  easier  and  narrower  proposition  that  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  legislate  concerning  the 
Initiation  of  war  and  the  President  has  no 
right  to  contravene  such  legislation.  This 
proposition  would  seem  to  be  clearly  and 
authoritatively  established  by  the  constitu- 
tional text  and  its  origin. 

The  history  behind  the  constitutional  text 
also  Illustrates  the  Intent  of  the  framers  as 
to  the  separate  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief  and  the  relationship  to 
be  maintained  between  Congress  and  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  conduct,  as  well 
as  the  Initiation,  of  mUltary  hostilities.  The 
constitutional  concept  of  a  "Commander  in 
Chief"  derives  from  the  experience  of  the 
framers  with  the  conduct  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  In  June,  1775,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress had  appointed  George  Washington  to 
be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  colonial  forces; 
he  held  this  post  throughout  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Thus  It  was  the  successfiil  relation- 
ship of  the  Continental  Congress  with  Gen- 
eral Washington  which  the  framers  used  as 
a  model  when  formulating  the  military  pow- 
ers of  the  President.  The  nature  of  that  rela- 
tionship was  firmly  expressed  in  the 
Commission  as  Commander  in  Chief  which 
was  granted  to  Washington  on  June  19,  1775, 
the  final  clause  of  which  Insisted  upon  Con- 
gressional control  of  the  war  which  the 
Commander   In  Chief   was   to   prosecute: 

"And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  In 
every  respect  by  the  rules  and  discipline  of 
war  (as  herewith  given  you)  and  punctxialiy 
to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  direc- 
tions from  time  to  time  as  you  shall  receive 
from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  the  said 
United  Colonies  or  a  committee  of  Congress 
for  that  purpose  appointed."  2  The  Writings 
of  George  Washington  482  (Worthlngton 
Chauncy  Ford  ed.  1889). 

The  essentially  "command"  nature  of  the 
ofllce  of  Commander-in-Chief  were  stressed 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  said  that  It 
"would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  su- 
preme command  and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces,  as  first  general  and 
admiral  of  the  confederacy;"  The  Federalist 
No.  69,  at  51&-10  (J.  Hamilton  ed.  1864) .  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  position  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief  was  not  viewed  as  one 
of  Independence;  rather.  It  was  Intended  that 
the  conduct  and  expansion  of  military 
hoetllltles  by  the  President  be  subject  at  all 
times  to  the  directives  of  Congress.  It  was 
certainly  not  contemplated  that  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  In  Chief  would  ever  act 
contrary  to  the  express  will  of  Congress. 

It  Is  possible  to  Bununarize  the  Intent  of 
the  constitutional  framers  with  respect  to 
the  war  powers,  as  follows:  (1)  Congress  was 
Intended  to  have  final  authority  over  the  Ini- 
tiation of  military  hostilities;  to  this  end  It 
was  granted  power  to  declare  war  and  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense.  (2)  Con- 
gress was  Intended  to  have  final  authority 
to  the  conduct  of  mUltary  boetllltlea;  to 
this  end  It  was  grtmted  a  wide  variety  of 
powers  relating  to  the  organization,  support, 
regulation  and  government  of  the  armed 
forces.  (3)  The  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief  was  intended  to  be  the  executive  arm 
of  Congress,  carrying  out  Its  policy  directives 
m  the  prosecution  of  military  hostilities.  (4) 
The  President  weis  expected  to  act  on  his 
ovm  Initiative  to  repel  sudden  military  at- 
tacks against  the  United  States;  however, 
he  was  not  empowered  to  act  Inconsistently 
with  the  directives  of  Congress. 

IV.  THX   DECmED  CASES 

A.  Nineteenth  century 

There  are  few  Supreme  Court   decisions 

bearing  upon  the  range  of  Congressional  war 

powers  and  the  authority  of  the  President 

as  Commander  In  Chief.  Most  of  these  were 


handed  down  In  the  nineteenth  century  and 
Involved  the  legality  of  certain  Presidential 
actions  undertaken  during  the  course  of  an 
undeclared  war.  In  its  decisions  the  Supreme 
Court  articulated  more  clearly  and  fully  the 
constitutional  allocation  of  war  powers  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President.  As  will 
be  seen,  these  decisions  are  consistent  with 
the  statement  of  constitutional  Intent  set 
forth  above  and  strongly  support  the  constl- 
tutlonallty  of  the  War  Powers  Bill. 

The  first  Supreme  Court  pronouncements 
on  the  allocation  of  war  powers  were  made 
in  the  course  of  deciding  two  cases  arising 
out  of  an  imdeclared  war  with  Prance  which 
occurred  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent John  Adams.  The  first  of  these,  The 
Eliza.  4  Dall.  37  (1800),  involved  a  dilute 
between  two  private  parties  over  the  salvage 
to  be  recovered  for  the  recapture  of  a  ship. 
The  Eliza,  an  American  trading  ship,  had 
been  captured  and  held  by  a  French  privateer 
before  recapture  by  a  public  armed  American 
vessel,  the  Ganges.  The  commander  of  the 
Ganges  filed  a  libel  against  the  Eliza  claim- 
ing salvage  equal  to  one-half  the  whole  value 
of  ship  and  cargo.  The  owner  of  the  Eliza 
contended  that  salvage  was  limited  to  one- 
eighth  value.  Each  party  based  his  case  on  a 
different  federal  statute.  The  general  stat- 
ute relating  to  salvage  had  been  enacted  In 
1798  and  provided  for  one-eighth  value.  A 
sp>eclal  statute,  enacted  one  year  later,  per- 
mitted salvage  of  one-half  for  recapture 
"from  the  enemy."  The  issue  facing  the 
Court  was  whether  France  was  "the  enemy" 
in  the  absence  of  any  formal  declaration  of 
war. 

The  Court  had  no  difficulty  In  holding  that 
a  state  of  war  with  an  enemy  could  exist 
in  the  absence  of  a  formal  declaration  and 
that  France  was  in  this  case  "the  enemy." 
However,  three  Justices  (the  Court  then  be- 
ing composea  or  five  Justices)  commented 
further  on  the  distinctions  between  declared 
and  undeclared  wars  and  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  and  control  the  latter.  In 
doing  so,  they  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  Congress  in  the  Initiation  and 
prosecution  of  war. 

Justice  Washington:  "It  may,  I  believe,  be 
safely  laid  down,  that  every  contention  by 
force,  between  two  nations,  in  external  mat- 
ters, under  the  authority  of  their  respective 
governments,  Is  not  only  war,  but  public  war. 
If  It  be  declared  In  form,  it  Is  called  sol- 
emn, .  .  .  and  all  the  members  of  the  nation 
declaring  war  are  authorized  to  commit  hos- 
tilities against  all  the  members  of  the  other. 
In  every  place  and  under  every  circumstance. 
.  .  .  But  hostilities  may  subsist  between  two 
nations,  more  confined  In  its  nature  and  ex- 
tent; being  limited  as  to  places,  persons  and 
things;  and  this  is  more  properly  termed 
Imperfect  war;  because  not  solemn,  and  be- 
cause those  who  are  authorized  to  commit 
hostilities  act  under  special  authority,  and 
can  go  no  further  than  to  the  extent  of  thetr 
commission."  at  p.  40  (emphasis  applied) 

Justice  Chase:  "Congress  ia  empowered  to 
declare  a  general  war,  or  Congress  may  wage 
a  limited  war;  limited  in  place,  in  objects, 
and  in  time.  If  a  general  war  Is  declared, 
its  extent  and  operations  are  only  restricted 
and  regulated  by  the  /ms  belli,  forming  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nations;  but  if  a  partial 
war  is  waged,  its  extent  and  operation  de- 
pend on  our  municipal  laws."  at  p.  43  (em- 
phasis supplied) 

Justice  Paterson:  '•The  United  States  and 
the  French  republic  are  In  a  qualified  state 
of  hostility.  .  .  .  As  far  as  Congress  tolerated 
and  authorized  the  war  on  our  part,  so  far 
may  we  proceed  in  hostile  operations."  at 
p.  45  (emphasis  supplied) 

In  The  Eliza,  therefore,  the  Court  gave 
clear  expression  to  the  rule  that  Congress 
may  legislate  restrictions  on  the  conduct  of 
an  undeclared  war.  This  rule  was  adopted  as 
the  holding  In  The  Flying  FUh.  2  Cr.  170 
(1804),  a  case  which  firmly  stated  that  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief  was  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  Congress. 
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Uke  The  Eliza,  this  case  arose  out  of  a  naval 
engagement  during  the  undeclared  war  with 
France.  Congress  had  enacted  legislation 
suspending  Intercourse  with  Prance  and  em- 
powering the  President  to  authorize  naval 
commanders  to  seize  any  American  ship 
bound  or  sailing  to  any  French  port.  Presi- 
dent Adams  apparently  regarded  this  power 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment, 
for  he  more  broadly  directed  the  seizure  of 
"vessels  or  cargoes,  really  American,  but 
covered  by  Danish  or  other  foreign  papers, 
and  bound  to  or  from  French  ports"  (em- 
phasU  supplied).  The  Flying  Pish,  a  vessel 
subsequently  determined  to  be  Danish  with 
neutral  cargo,  was  seized  while  sailing  from 
a  French  to  a  neutral  port.  Lower  court 
proceedings  had  ordered  restoration  of  ves- 
sel and  cargo  to  the  Danish  owner.  The  Issue 
remaining  for  the  Supreme  Court  was 
whether  the  owner  also  had  a  right  to 
damages  for  wrongful  seizure. 

The  Court  assumed  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion that  the  Flying  Fish  could  reason- 
ably have  been  mistaken  for  an  American 
vessel,  but  nevertheless  held  that  the  seizure 
was  unlawful  and  that  damages  should  be 
awarded.  The  seizure  was  unlawful  because, 
although  made  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Presidential  directive.  It  was  not  within 
the  legislative  grant  of  authority.  In  other 
words,  the  President's  conduct  of  hostilities 
was  held  subject  to  Congressional  restraint: 
even  as  Commander  In  Chief  the  President 
was  neither  authorized  nor  permitted  to  go 
further  than  the  limits  expressly  set  by 
Congress.  Thus  the  holding  In  The  Flying 
Fish  Is  directly  supportive  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  restrictions  Imposed  or  con- 
templated by  the  War  Powers  Bill. 

It  Is  Important  to  observe  that  the  true 
meaning  of  this  decision  Is  not  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  no  war  powers  In  the  absence  of  a 
specific  legislative  grant  authority,  but  that 
he  is  limited  In  the  exercise  of  his  war  powers 
by  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  Congress.  The 
Court  noted  that  In  the  absence  of  any  act 
of  Congress,  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief  might  have  had  sufficient  authority,  at 
such  a  time  of  military  hostilities,  to  order 
the  seizure  of  all  American  ships  trading  with 
Prance;  by  the  same  reasoning  he  presumably 
would  have  had  the  authority  to  Impose  and 
enforce  an  embargo  against  neutral  trading 
vessels  as  well;  however,  the  existence  of 
what  the  Court  viewed  as  an  Intentionally 
prescribed  legislative  restriction  precluded 
any  broader  executive  action.  This  is  the 
coTistitutional  principle  upon  which  the  War 
Powers  Bill  is  baaed:  intentionally  prescribed 
legislative  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  war 
powers  or  the  conduct  of  military  hostilities 
preclude  broader  executive  action. 

Two  other  nineteenth  century  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  concerned  the  constitu- 
tional allocaUon  of  wsu-  powers.  Both  dealt 
with  controversies  arising  from  the  Civil  War 
In  the  Prize  Cases.  67  U.S.  635  (1863),  four 
menJbant  ships,  two  Southern  and  two  for- 
eign, were  seized  as  prizes  off  the  coast  of 
the  Confederacy  under  authority  of  a  Presl- 
dentlsl  proclamation  of  embargo.  In  libels 
filed  by  the  United  States,  the  primary  Issue 
was  whether  President  Uncoln  was  empow- 
ered to  institute  a  blockade  without  prior 
specific  authorization  of  Congress.  Eartler 
•cts  of  Congress  had  authorized  the  President 
to  cau  out  the  mllltla  and  use  the  armed 
forces  in  the  event  of  foreign  Invasion  or  civil 
insiOTectlon.  viewed  narrowly,  therefore,  the 
question  faced  by  the  Court  concerned  the 
«tent  of  Presidential  authority  to  act 
•«*in«  the  property  of  noncombatants  and 
neutrals  whUe  conducting  hostUltles  under 
•  broad  general  legislative  authorization  con- 
.  ^l°^i?  expUcit  llmltauons.  Four  Justices, 
rJr^^'^-  "^®<*  *^»*  tlie  ewUer  acts  of 
i^.^*»f°?**™P^**<*  °°'y  °^""a  actions 
»^^  the  Insurgents  themselves,  that  war 
Pows  over  the  business  and  property  of 
noncombatant  citizens  could  not  be  evoked 
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without  prior,  specific  authorization  of  Con- 
gress. However,  the  majority  upheld  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  and  offered  two  alterna- 
tive groimds  for  so  holding:  (1)  the  blockade 
was  weU  within  the  authority  granted  by  the 
acts  of  Congress;  (2)  Congress  subsequently 
expressly  ratified  the  blockade.  The  Court 
acknowledged  the  President's  responslblUty 
xinder  the  general  legislation  to  "repel  sud- 
den attacks"  by  noting,  at  p.  668,  that  where- 
as the  President  "has  no  power  to  initiate 
or  declare  war  either  against  a  foreign  na- 
tion or  a  domestic  state,"  when  confronted 
with  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  rebellion 
he  "is  not  only  authorized  but  bound  to 
resist  force  by  force." 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  Prize 
Cases  is,  for  present  purposes,  the  Court's  in- 
sistence upon  Congressional  authorization  as 
the  basis  of  Presidential  war  powers.  Such 
a  view  necessarUy  Implies  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  power  to  contravene  restrictions 
which  Congress  may  impose.  The  President 
as  Commander  In  Chief  has  wide  discretion 
to  act  within  a  broad  legislative  grant  of  au- 
thority, but  he  may  not  act  inconsistently 
with  any  limitations  it  may  contain. 

Although  it  has  more  Important  constitu- 
tional implications  Ex  parte  Milligan.  71 
U.S.  2  (1866),  may  also  suggest  that  there 
were  some  war  powers  which  the  Court  was 
unwilling  to  extend  to  the  President  in  the 
absence  of  specific  legislation.  This  case  arose 
as  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding,  contesting  the 
legality  of  a  conviction  by  a  military  tribunal 
of  a  Northern  civilian  In  Indiana  during  the 
ClvU  War.  The  Court  held  that  such  a  mill- 
tary  trial  violated  several  constitutional 
guarantees  pertaining  to  trials  for  felony 
However,  a  strong  concurring  opinion  by 
Chief  Justice  Chase  argued  that  Congress 
In  the  exercise  of  its  war  powers,  could  have 
established  martial  law  imder  military  tri- 
bunals In  Indiana,  upon  a  legislative  deter- 
mlnatlon  of  a  state  of  Insurrection,  but  that 
in  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  the  sub- 
jection of  civilians  to  military  justice  was 
beyond  the  power  of  the  executive.  If  noth- 
ing  more,  this  view,  which  was  joined  in  by 
three  other  Justices,  illustrates  the  pre- 
eminence  of  Congressional  over  Prefldentlal 
war  powers. 

B.  The  "Steel  Seizure"  case 
The  only  modern  Supreme  Court  decision 
bearing  upon  the  allocation  of  war  powers 
between  Congress  and  the  President  was  that 
m  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Co.  v  Sawyer 
343  U.S.  679  (1952),  the  famous  "Steel  SeW 
zure"  case.  This  case,  which  resulted  In  prac- 
tically as  many  separate  written  opinions  as 
there  were  Justices,  nevertheless  is  fully  con- 
sistent in  reasoning  and  result  with  the 
principles  developed  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury decisions. 

As  is  commonly  known,  the  case  arose 
from  the  national  seizure  of  the  nation's 
major  steel  mills.  President  Truman  had  di- 
rected Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer  to  take 
possession  of  the  mills  in  order  to  avert  a 
steel  strike  which  might  have  hindered  pros- 
ecution of  the  Korean  War.  The  steel  com- 
panies brought  suit,  requesting  preUminary 
aixd  permanent  Injunctions  restraining  en- 
forcement of  the  executive  orders.  The  issue 
of  course,  was  whether  the  President  had 
constitutional  authority  to  take  the  con- 
tested  action.  The  Court  held,  six  to  three, 
that  he  did  not  have  such  authority. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
Justice  Black  took  the  position  that,  in  the 
absence  of  express  or  fairly  Implied  Congres- 
sional authorization,  lacking  in  this  case  the 
seizure  of  private  property  was  simply  not 
within  the  power  of  the  President,  either  In 
his  executive  capacity  or  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  Justice  Douglas  was  in  general  agree- 
ment with  this  position.  Although  consist- 
ent with  the  concept  of  Presidential  war 
powers  as  being  derivative  from  Congress 
these  opinions  are  perhaps  surprising  in  that 


they  seem  to  take  a  narrower  view  of  the 
President's  powers  than  did  the  Court  in  the 
Prize  Cases,  where  seizure  was  permitted  as 
being  vrithln  a  broad  and  Imprecise  legisla- 
tive grant  of  authority.  At  a  minimum  the 
opinions  of  Black  and  Douglas  do  not  sug- 
gest any  expansion  of  Uie  President's  basic 
constitutional  powers  since  the  nlnetiJntS 

^  J?®  ^°'"  °^^'  members  of  the  majority 
took  a  somewhat  different  approachto  t^e 
'^^f-^f'^J*"^  Frankfurter.  jL^kson  Bmoa 
and  Clark.  In  four  separate  concurrliif  ^^° 
ions,  reviewed  the  legislative  hlstorTof  the 
L^bor-Management  Relations  Act  V  1947 
?h«.  o  *"■  "'^^^^^  legislation  and  concluded 
that  Congress  had  Intentionally  withheld 
seizure  power  from  the  President  to  thJ 
words  Of  Justice  Burton,  at  p.  667  "Con 
IZ'^  ?'^"'*^  ^  '"^^  the  ojportunlt?  ?o 

I'n^ils^  T^y.^°  r''::'  P'^^^culaT eL^ 
Kcucies.     in  light   of   this   coneluKinn     tK« 

concurring  justices  found  tiia^^he^es'ldS? 
had  no  authority  to  act  outaide  the  nro^* 

broader   executive   action    In    f«,.f     t     », 

Fis^  and-weu'l^^^SS  ?hTvl^  ''1^^ 

concurring  justlcesT^  ^^  °'  ^^^ 

"(I)n  the  absence  of  Arttnn  k-  ^ 

fe^mtl  the  t^^/Pf  ."^^  procedures  to 
Presi^nT  vT    ^P®  °'  ^^'^'  confronting  the 
SSf4nh'e%S.'^°"°"  '"""^  Proced^es^* 
The  quotation  also  well  exnrAR»»  ^k- 

lay  down  specific  procedures  for  dealing^tH 
the  grave  crisis  of  war.  Under  the  Co^uu 
"on.  the  President  then  would  be  reo^  t^ 
follow  those  procedures.  required  to 

V.    HISTORICAI,    EXERCISE   OP    THE    WAS    POWERS 

ShZt^^L^f'i^'^'^  °^^'^°'^  ^  Youngstown 
Sheet  and  Tube,  at  p.  610,  Justice  Prank- 
furter  stressed  the  role  of  nonjumcl?  S- 
Jol7oi"'rrr'°"'  Interpretitionrn^tSe 

.u;s%irniJeit"^zrsu7pTaS  •^s; 

Constitution  or  leglsUtlon,  but^?hey  ^ve 
meaning  to  the  words  of  a  text  or  lu^ly 
^rfn  .f  A^  !f  inadmlssably  narrow  con^l 
tlon  of  American  constitutional  law  to  con- 
7^V  ^®  ''°^^  °'  *^«  Constitution  and 
up^^'^m  """*  ^^°^  '"'^"'^  "'^  ^"  "^t**^ 
Perhaps  the  case  most  clearly  Ulustrating 
this  proposition  is  that  of  United  States  v 
Midwest  Oil  Co..  236  U.S.  459  (1916).  That 
case  raised  the  question  of  whether  the  Pres- 
ident had  authority  to  withdraw  public  land 
from  private  acquUltlon.  Congress  had 
opened  public  land  for  occupation,  explo- 
ration and  purchase,  but  over  a  period  of 
eighty  years  and  in  more  than  250  Instances 
Presidents  had  temporarily  withdrawn  land 
from  entry.  The  Court  In  essence  decided 
that  Congressional  acquiescence  In  the  ex- 
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ecuUve  practice  ot  withdrawal  constituted  a 
gloss  on  the  original  statute  such  that,  what- 
ever the  status  ot  the  Initial  withdrawals,  the 
President  bad  by  1909  acquired  authority  to 
continue  the  practice  as  against  private  party 
plaintiffs.  Of  course,  the  Court  did  not  hold 
that  Congress  had  lost  the  power  to  prohibit 
withdrawal. 

As  was  quoted  above  from  Justice  FranX- 
furter,  "Deeply  embedded  traditional  ways 
of  conducting  government  cannot  supplant 
.  .  .  legislation."  Strictly  speaking,  there- 
fore, the  doctrine  of  Midwest  Oil  Is  not 
relevant  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  War 
Powers  Bill,  which  would  place  new  Con- 
gressional restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  war 
powers  by  the  President.  However,  the  case 
does  Illustrate  the  appropriateness  of  an  In- 
quiry Into  the  historical  exercise  of  war 
powers  by  the  President  and  Congress. 

A  review  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  war  powers  establishes  two  general  prop- 
ositions: (I)  over  time  there  has  been  an 
expansion  of  the  extent  to  which  presidents 
take  military  action  Independently  of  any 
specific  Congressional  authorization;  (2)  no 
president  has  asserted  the  right  to  Initiate 
or  expand  military  action  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to  an  express  Congressional  prohibi- 
tion. This  history  Is  conveniently  sum- 
marized In  "Indochina:  the  Constitutional 
Crisis,"  Documents  Relating  to  the  War 
Powers  of  Oongreas.  The  President's  Author- 
ity as  Commander  In  Chief  and  the  War  In 
Indochina,  Senate  Comm.  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions 73.  St  pp.  76-77  (91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
1970) : 

"The  executive  Xrranch  very  early  recog- 
nized the  exclusive  power  of  Congress  to  de- 
clare war.  In  the  course  of  a  dispute  with 
Spain  In  1805,  President  Jefferson  told  Con- 
gress: 

"Considering  that  Congress  alone  is  con- 
stitutionally invested  with  the  power  of 
changing  our  position  from  peace  to  war,  I 
have  thought  It  my  duty  to  await  their 
authority  before  using  force  In  any  degree 
which  could  be  avoided." 

Similar  deference  to  the  sole  power  of  C!on- 
gress  to  make  any  decision  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  war  was  voiced  by  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  and  Secretary  of  State  Daniel 
Webster. 

The  Congress  itself  was  jealously  aware  of 
its  war  powers,  and  on  one  occasion  nearly 
censured  the  President  for  invading  it.  In 
1846  It  had  declared,  after  the  fact,  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  with  Mexico.  But  the 
debate  was  bitter  and  the  war  unpopular. 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  Its  thanks  to  Qeneral  Tay- 
lor, but  amended  Its  resolution  to  note  that 
he  had  won  "A  war  unnecessarily  and  \m- 
constltutlonally  begun  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States."  (This  clause  was  de- 
leted on  final  passage.]   .  .  . 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  execu- 
tive branch  frequently  recognized  the  need 
for  congressional  authorlMation  even  for  lim- 
ited military  actions.  In  1867  the  Secretary  of 
State  refused  to  send  ships  to  help  a  British 
expedition  in  China,  because  he  lacked  con- 
gressional authority  to  do  so.  The  next  year 
President  Buchanan  pleaded  with  Congress 
for  authority  to  protect  transit  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  refused  to  act  with- 
out it.  Nor  In  1876  would  the  State  Depart- 
ment use  force  to  help  Americans  in  Mexico, 
because  It  felt  It  lacked  the  power  to  do 
so.  .  .  . 

In  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century, 
the  executive  begui  to  exercise  greater  dis- 
cretion In  the  use  of  American  armed  forces 
abroad.  For  mstance,  without  specific  con- 
gressional approval,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  sent  American  troops  Into  Panama 
in  1903  and  President  Wilson  sent  troops  Into 
Mexico  in  1916  in  pvirsult  of  the  Pancho  Villa 
bandits. 


Since  1945,  the  executive  has  regularly 
used  military  force  abroad  as  a  tool  of  di- 
plomacy. Aside  from  Indochina,  the  greatest 
use  of  American  force  was  in  Korea,  where 
several  hundred  thousand  troops  were  com- 
mitted to  combat  and  major  casualties  were 
Incurred.  There  was  neither  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  war,  nor  any  other  specific  con- 
gressional sanction  for  the  Korean  conflict." 
(footnotes  omitted) 

It  Is  one  of  the  terrible  ironies  of  Ameri- 
can history  that  as  war  has  become  more  de- 
structive, more  costly,  less  controllable  and 
less  humane,  the  power  of  decision  over  war 
h8«  become  Increasingly  concentrated  In  the 
hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  individuals.  This 
trend  of  history  is  not  Just  dangerous:  it 
carries  with  it  the  awful  portent  of  finality 
for  millions  of  human  beings.  The  War 
Powers  Bill  would  reverse  this  trend  by  re- 
instating the  constitutional  safeguard  of 
representative  deliberation  over  the  fearsome 
Issues  of  war.  Nothing  in  our  history  sug- 
gests that  Congress  lacks  the  constitutional 
authority  to  assert  once  again  its  full  war 
powers.  Much  In  our  recent  history  suggests 
the  wisdom  and  urgency  of  Its  doing  so. 

Furthermore,  recent  history  also  offers 
precedents  for  the  placing  of  Congressional 
restrictions  on  the  President's  authority  to 
deploy  forces  abroad  and  Involve  the  Na- 
tion in  war.  For  example,  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940,  54  Stat. 
886,  provided  at  section  3(e)   that: 

"Persons  inducted  Into  the  land  forces  of 
the  United  States  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  employed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  except  in  the  territories 
and  possessions  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Philippine  Islands." 

In  the  co\irse  of  the  current  military  hos- 
tilities in  Southeast  Asia,  Congress  has  im- 
posed definite  geographical  limitations  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  Defense  Appro- 
priations Act  of  1970,  83  Stat.  469,  and  also 
the  Deferwe  Appropriations  Act  of  1971. 
PX.  91-668,  both  contain,  at  sections  643 
and  843,  respectively,  the  restriction  that 
"none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  Introducion  of 
American  ground  combat  troops  Into  Laos 
or  Thailand."  The  constitutionality  of  these 
assertions  of  Congressional  authority  over 
the  use  of  American  armed  forces  and  the 
conduct  of  an  undeclared  war  has  not  been 
seriously  questioned.  The  restrictions  con- 
templated by  the  War  Powers  Bill  would  be 
of  a  similar  nature,  only  they  would  be  more 
systetoatlc:  they  are  directed  toward  insti- 
tutional reform  of  national  war  decision- 
making and  not  Just  at  a  contemporary  mil- 
itary crisis.  As  such,  the  War  Powers  Bill 
alms  at  a  relnstltutlcn  of  the  historical  con- 
stitutional war-making  processes. 

Since  1946,  the  United  States  has  entered 
Into  many  collective  security  agreements  and 
mutual  defense  pacts,  undertaking  thereby 
a  variety  of  obligations.  However,  It  is  clear 
that  none  of  these  obligations  is  inconsistent 
with  the  allocation  of  decision-making  re- 
sponsibility set  forth  in  the  War  Powers  Bill. 
For  example,  the  United  Nations  Charter,  art. 
43,  para.  3,  provides  that  agreements  to  make 
armed  forces  available  "shall  be  subject  to 
ratification  by  the  signatory  states  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  constitutional 
processes"  (emphasis  added).  This  provision 
is  expressly  designed  not  to  Interfere  with  in- 
ternal constitutional  allocations  of  war-mak- 
ing authority.  Similarly,  the  SEATO  treaty 
requires  only  that  each  signatory  will  "act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with 
Its  constitutional  processes;"  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty,  Sept.  8,  1954,  art. 
IV.  para.  1.  Analogous  language  has  been 
used  In  each  of  the  mutual  defense  pacts  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party;  see  Hear- 
ings on  8.  Res.  151  Before  the  Senate  Comm. 
on  Foreign  Relations  (90th  Cong.  1st  Sess. 
1967) .  A  different  form  of  words  was  employ- 
ed In  the  NATO  treaty,  which  requires  each 


party  to  take  "such  action  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary," North  Atlantic  Treaty,  Apr.  4,  1949, 
art.  5.,  but  this  language  has  been  widely 
regarded  as  permitting  each  signatory  to  fol- 
low Its  own  constitutional  processes  In  de- 
termining what,  if  any,  action  might  be  nec- 
essary at  any  given  time;  see  Cheever  and 
Havlland,  American  Foreign  Policy  and 
the  Separation  of  Powers  128  (1952),  and, 
generally.  Note,  "Congress,  the  President,  and' 
the  Power  to  Commit  Forces  to  Combat."  81 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1771,  1798-1801  (1968) .  In  short 
therefore,  history  offers  no  prohibition,  some 
encouragement,  and  a  great  deal  of  incentive 
for  Insistence  by  the  Congress  upon  its  con- 
stitutional role  In  the  decision  to  undertake 
war. 

VI.   CONCLUSION 

The  purpose  of  S.  731.  the  War  Powers 
Bill,  Is  to  insure  that  in  the  future  any  flnai 
decision  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  engage  In  war  will  be  made  by  the 
American  people  through  their  duly  chosen 
representatives  In  Congress — acting  in  con- 
cert with  the  President.  It  would  do  so  by 
prohibiting  the  Initiation  of  nondefenslve 
war  in  the  absence  of  prior  specific  congres- 
sional authorization,  and  by  prohibiting  the 
continuation  of  other  military  hostilities 
beyond  thirty  days  in  the  absence  of  specific 
congressional  approval.  The  bill  also  con- 
templates the  subsequent  enactment  of  leg- 
islation determining  the  extent  to  which  or 
manner  in  which  particular  military  hos- 
tilities could  be  continued.  The  War  Powers 
Bill  places  constitutionally  valid  restrictions 
upon  the  exercise  of  executive  war  powers; 
the  President  has  no  Independent  authority 
to  contravene  such  express  prohibitions. 

The  enumeration  of  Congressional  war 
powers  In  the  Constitution  and  the  historical 
origins  of  the  "declare"  and  "Commander  In 
Chief"  clauses  testify  that  the  constitutional 
framers  Intended  to  grant  Congress  the  pri- 
mary authority  over  the  initiation  of  war  and 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  basic 
guidelines  for  the  conduct  of  war.  The  Presi- 
dent as  executive  was  to  be  responsible  lor 
the  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress;  It  was  Intended  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  bound  by  the  policy  decisions  of  Con- 
gress. And  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
this  intent.  In  The  Elisa  and  The  Flying  Fish 
the  Court  gave  clear  and  firm  expression  to 
the  right  of  Congress  to  impose  restrictlonj 
upon  the  conduct  of  undeclared  war  by  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  This  right 
was  upheld  and  enforced  In  Youngstown 
Steel  and  Tube  even  though  the  restriction 
were  Implied  rather  than  express.  Although 
history  has  witnessed  the  development  of 
wars  Initiated  by  the  President,  without 
specific  Congressional  authorization,  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  Congress  to  make  the 
final  decision  concerning  the  initiation  of 
war  or  the  continuation  of  \indeclared  wars 
has  not  been  seriously  questioned. 

Congress  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
initiate  or  to  prohibit  the  initiation  of  war; 
it  has  the  right  to  place  limits  or  restriction* 
on  the  conduct  of  undeclared  war.  Many 
persons  believe  that  Congress  has  not  been 
siifflclently  vigilant  In  the  exercise  of  these 
rights,  particularly  In  the  years  after  World 
War  II.  It  Is  appropriate  once  again  to  quote 
from  the  decision  in  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube,  this  time  from  the  concurring  opinion 
of  Justice  Jackson,  at  p.  664: 

"...  I  have  no  illusion  that  any  decision 
by  this  Court  can  keep  power  in  the  hands 
of  Congress  if  It  Is  not  wise  and  timely  in 
meeting  its  problems.  A  crisis  that  challenges 
the  President  equally,  or  perhaps  primarily, 
challenges  Congress.  If  not  good  law,  there 
was  worldly  wisdom  in  the  maxim  attributed 
to  Napoleon  that  "the  tools  belong  to  the 
man  who  can  use  them."  We  may  say  that 
pKjwer  to  legislate  for  emergencies  belongs  in 
the  hands  of  Congress,  but  only  Congress 
Itself  can  prevent  power  from  slipping 
through  its  fingers." 
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Congress  can,  by  enacting  the  War  Powers 
Bill,  restore  this  nation's  constitutional  bal- 
ance with  respect  to  the  awesome  and  con- 
sequential dedslona  of  war. 

S.  731 
A  bill  to  make  rules  respecting  military  hos- 
tilities in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
military  hostilities  In  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war  be  governed  by  the  following 
rules,  to  be  executed  by  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief: 

A.  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
may  act — 

1.  to  repel  a  sudden  attack  against  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  and  possessions; 

2.  to  repel  an  attack  against  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas 
or  lawfully  stationed  on  foreign  territory; 

3.  to  protect  the  lives  and  property,  as  may 
be  required,  of  United  States  nationals 
abroad;  and 

4.  to  comply  with  a  national  conmiltment 
resulting  exclusively  from  affirmative  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or 
other  legislative  instrumentality  specifically 
Intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commit- 
ment, where  Immediate  military  hostilities 
by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  required. 

B.  The  initiation  of  military  hostilities 
under  circumstances  described  In  paragraph 
A,  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
shall  be  reported  promptly  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
together  with  a  full  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  such  mUltary  hostilities 
were  initiated. 

O.  Such  military  hostilities,  in  the  absence 
ol  a  declaration  of  war,  shall  not  be  sus- 
tained beyond  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
their  imtlatlon  except  as  provided  in  leglsla- 
Uon  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  sustain 
such  hostilities  beyond  thirty  days. 

D.  Authorization  to  sustain  military  hos- 
tUltles  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
as  specified  in  paragraph  (A)  of  this  section 
may  be  terminated  prior  to  the  thirty-day 
period  specified  In  paragraph  (C)  of  this 
section  by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress 

Sec.  2.  (A)  Any  bill  or  resolution,  author- 
izing conUnuance  of  military  hostUltles 
under  paragraph  C  (section  1)  of  this  Act 
or  of  tOTmlnatlon  under  paragraph  D  (section 
.2.^5  '  spoi^so'ed  or  cosponsored  by  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Con- 
gress m  which  It  originates,  be  considered 
reported  to  the  floor  of  such  House  no  later 
„n?l  °fv  '^^y  'oUowlng  Its  introduction, 
unless  the  Members  ol  such  House  other- 
vnse  determine  by  yeas  and  nays;  and  any 
such  blU  or  resolution  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee  after  having  passed  one  House  of 
sucT^^^.^.^  ^  considered  reported  from 

^™^.^  ^^*^^  committee,  unless  the  Mem- 
^i  /♦h-ln  °T  fererring  It  to  committee 
•n«U  otoerwlse  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

milni  ♦  ^  ^^  °'  resolution  reported  pur- 
wliw  ^^bsectlon  (A)  of  section  2  shaU 
^mediately  become  the  pending  business 
of  the  House  to  which  It  Is  reported,  and 

wiM  determine  by  yeas  and  nays 

tJ^'y.^-^  ^*  "^"^  "^^t  »PPly  to  mill- 
S7.?^^'"?  *^**'*y  undertaken  before 
ths  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
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took  a  stand  which,  if  adopted,  would 
destroy  American  political  freedom.  The 
Democrats  have  recommended  that  all 
private  contributions  to  Federal  poUtical 
campaigns  be  prohibited  by  law  and  that 
the  public  coffers  be  tapped  for  poUtlcal 
funds  for  presidential  and  congressional 
races. 

This  would  spell  the  end  to  Individual 
participation,  and  therefore  most  in- 
dividual interest,  in  political  campaigns. 
This  irrational  and  irresponsible  ef- 
fort to  block  out  the  pubhc's  participa- 
tion would  result  in  an  even  wider  gap 
between  people  and  their  government. 

By  far  the  better  course,  it  would  seem 
to  me,  would  be  an  effort  to  widen  and 
deepen  public  interest  in  political  cam- 
paigns by  encouraging  the  small  contrib- 
utor to  make  his  political  presence  felt 
through  his  poUtical  gifts.  What  political 
parties  have  lacked  in  the  past  is  this 
kind  of  broadly  based  financial  support— 
the  small  contributions  from  men  and 
women  who  want  to  help  but  who  cannot 
afford  the  big  money  upon  which  politics 
has  come  to  depend. 

This  was  the  thinking  behind  the  cam- 
paign reform  proposal  Senator  Mathias 
and  I  have  been  advocating. 

Perhaps  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee has  adopted  Its  new  approach  be- 
cause it  no  longer  has  broadly  based  sup- 
port. It  may  be  cruel  to  point  this  out, 
but  now  that  its  past  policies  have  been 
so  resoundingly  repudiated  by  the  coun- 
try at  large,  it  appears  to  be  seeking  not 
only  to  evade  responsibUity  for  them  in 
the  political  sense  but  also  to  find  new 
sources  for  funds.  Having  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  biggest  sustained  deficit  in  our 
national  history,  it  is  casting  hungry 
eyes  for  a  further  incursion  upon  the  pub- 
lic treasury. 

It  imdoubtedly  would  be  ever  so  much 
easier  to  campaign  if  all  you  had  to  do 
was  to  put  your  hands  into  the  public  till 
and  come  up  with  enough  to  finance  a 
campaign. 

Easier,  yes.  But  would  such  actions 
truly  reflect  the  desires  of  your  con- 
stituency? 

What  the  Democrats  propose  is  a 
disastrous  thing.  True,  the  American 
taxpayer  would  finance  the  campaign. 
But  it  would  divorce  the  people  from 
politics.  TTie  taxpayer  would  have  no 
voice  in  politics.  It  would  divorce  the 
politicians  from  responsibility  to  their 
people. 

What  little  influence  the  American 
taxpayer  has  over  the  policies  of  the 
political  parties  should  be  enlarged 
rather  than  reduced.  This  proposal  by 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  is 
exactly  the  wrong  way  to  go. 


THE  WRONG  WAY  TO  GO 

cr^«  ^-h"^-,^-  President,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  2  days  ago 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  and  insertion  by 
Senator  Goldwatek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  Insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statkmknt  bt  Sknatob  Golowateh 

During  the  extended  debate  on  the  SST 
last  year,  we  heard  nothing  from  those  who 
have  been  there.  In  other  words,  from  pilots 
who  have  flown  at  high  altitudes  and  at  high 


speeds  exceeding  Mach  I,  and  I  really  be- 
Ueve  It's  time  we  paid  some  attention  to 
this  relative  handful  of  men  who  have  been 
up  there  and  who  can  say  Just  what  goes 
on.  One  of  these  men.  A.  W.  Blackburn,  a 
test  pUot  and  member  of  the  Society  of  Ex- 
perimental Test  PUots.  has  written  In  that 
organization's  monthly  magazine  "Cockpit" 
of  February.  1971.  a  very  strong  argument 
in  favor  of  the  SST.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  this  article,  written  by  a  man 
with  a  Master's  Degree  In  Aeronautical  Bn- 
gineering  from  MIT  and  an  active  test  pUot 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks.  ' 

Turn  SST 
(By  A.  W.  Blackburn) 

,  ^^  ^y-^  *^**  undisputed  worldwide 
l^ershlp  in  providing  air  transport  Of  aU 
the  Jet-powered  airliners  flying  the  world's 
airways  (exclusive  only  of  Aeroflot,  the  So- 
viet airline),  88%  are  of  U.S.  manufacture 
Of  current  firm  orders  for  new  Jet  airliners' 
over  90%  are  U.S.  models.  More  than  half  of 
the  free  World's  air  traffic  U  carried  by  U.S 
flag  airlines.  '' 

TT I^  "*^*  "*  ^**  alrUners  and  of  seau  on 
U.8.  flag  carriers  are  major  factors  in  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  doUar  abroad  and  the 
health  of  the  U.S.  economy  at  home.  Yet 
there  is  a  serious  threat  to  U.8.  dominance 
in  the  air  transport  fleld— the  superwjnlc 
transport.  The  threat  stems  from  the  rapid 
progress  ol  SST  development  In  other  lands 
as  well  as  from  the  Uvely  balderdash  offered 
In  opposition  to  its  development  by  thU 
country.  The  flames  of  opposition  are  fanned 
by  a  smau  but  highly  vocal  group  which 
apparenUy  would  like  to  see  the  U.S  re- 
nounce world  leadership  for  retirement  to 
some  huge  vague  communal  Walden. 

Both  the  Anglo-French  Concorde  and  the 
Soviet  Tu.144  prototype  SSTs  have  been 
flying  for  more  than  a  year.  Under  the  moet 
favorable  of  circumstances,  the  U  S  SST  pro- 
totype wUl  not  fly  before  late  in  1972  Thus 
we  are  more  than  three  years  behind  the 
competition;  and  yet  no  matter  what  the 
environmentalists  and  the  chicken  farmers 
and  aU  the  other  naysayers  proclaim,  there 
will  be  supersonic  transports  flying  the 
world's  airways  In  this  decade.  The  only 
question  In  this  regard  is  whether  or  not  any 
wlU  be  of  U.S.  manufacture,  and  conse- 
quently, whether  or  not  the  UjB.  wUl  con- 
tinue to  hold  Its  leadership  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  international  air 
transport  system.  Because  of  Its  more  ad- 
vanced design  and  greater  productivity  U  8 
experts  are  satisfied  that  the  U.S  SS'T  will 
enable  us  to  retain  such  leadership  if  we 
proceed  with  that  program  as  currently 
scheduled. 

A  major  note  In  the  antl-SST  chorus  is 
sounded  by  our  environmentalists  who  have 
expressed  concern  for  the  effects  of  the  SSTs 
noise  and  the  pollutants  it  may  emit  With 
more  than  seventy  percent  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face covered  by  international  waters,  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  profitable  SST  routes 
without  any  measurable  Impact  on  our  en- 
vironment while  we  learn  more  about  Us 
effects  thereon.  Surprisingly,  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  this  earth  have  somehow  survived 
the  sounds,  overpressures  and  air  poUutlon 
nature  Itself  produces  with  its  thundercUps 
Its  cyclones  and  Its  volcanic  eruptions  all" 
infinitely  greater  and  more  extensive  than 
the  currently  predicted  product  of  hundreds 
of  SSTs  operating  world  wide.  Nevertheless 
thunderctaps  out  of  the  blue  and  the  shrill 
whistle  of  a  hurricane  on  a  clear  day  are 
disturbing  events.  These  problems  must  be 
addressed.  HappUy,  very  substantial  reduc- 
tions In  current  predictions  for  noise  and 
contaminants  emanating  from  the  US  SST 
can  and  wlU  be  effected  through  on -going 
research.  Already  the  smoke  from  Jet  engine 
exhausts  has  been  vlrtuaUy  eliminated  and 
we  are  learning  much  about  the  suppression 
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of  sound— both  that  associated  with  jet  en- 
gines and  that  which  Is  known  as  the  sonic 
boom.  The  US  does  listen  and  does  respond 
to  those  concerned  lor  oiir  environment.  In- 
deed It  must.  That  is  what  the  American 
way  of  life  Is  all  about. 

There  are  some  odd  twlsta  to  some  of  the 
environmentalists'  complaints  about  the 
SST.  Throughout  historical  times,  and  un- 
doubtedly long  before,  men  have  complained 
about  the  weather.  To  date,  efforts  to  do 
anything  about  It  have  at  best  been  feeble 
and  ineffective.  But  now  the  environmental- 
ists inform  us  that  the  SST  has  a  great 
potential  for  changing  weather  patterns,  that 
indeed  It  may  have  a  global  influence  on  our 
weather.  This  conjecture  Is  based  on  the  fact 
that,  for  each  hour  of  Its  supersonic  flight, 
an  SST  will  convert  between  500,000  and  one 
million  pounds  of  upper  atmospheric  oxygen 
Into  a  slightly  greater  combined  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  in  roughly, 
equal  proportions.  This  conversion  will  take 
place  primarily  at  altitudes  of  between  45,- 
000  and  75,000  feet.  If  Indeed  flights  of  the 
SST  will  Influence  the  weather,  then  we  will 
be  able  to  measure  these  effects.  Global 
weather  watchers  in  time  may  be  able  to 
program  flights  in  such  a  way  that,  with 
relatively  small  diversions  In  course  and 
altitude  from  otherwise  scheduled  and  opti- 
mum flight  paths,  desired  modifications  to 
the  world's  weather  may  be  achieved.  The 
small  additional  costs  of  such  diversions 
would  be  paid  by  the  beneflclarles  of  such 
weather  improvements  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 
One  can  even  envision  specially  eqiiippcd 
versions  of  the  SST  for  dispensing  additional 
water  vapor  or  other  substances  as  may 
prove  appropriate  for  critically  important 
weather  modification  missions.  Thanks  to 
the  SST,  at  long  last  perhaps  we  may  be 
able  to  do  something  about  the  weather. 
Will  we  be  altogether  comfortable  If  only 
the  Soviets  have  such  capabUlty? 

The  growing  competition  In  the  air  trans- 
port field  from  Western  Europe  and  from  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  almost  wholly  financed  with 
government  reeoxirces.  At  very  substantial 
risk,  the  US  aircraft  and  airline  Industries 
are  now  meeting  this  competition  out  of 
private  funds;  and  they  are  meeting  It  suc- 
cessfully in  the  latest  generation  of  jet  air- 
liners— ^the  wide-body  turbofans  such  as  the 
Boeing  747,  the  Douglas  DC-10  and  the 
Lockheed  1011.  But  the  resoiirces  of  US  In- 
dustry are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  next  chal- 
lenge, that  offered  by  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. To  Insure  that  the  necessary  SST  tech- 
nology is  in  hand  when  and  as  we  need  it  to 
maintain  US  leadership  In  the  world  air 
transport  market,  funds  must  be  advanced 
by  the  Federal  government.  As  has  been 
demonstrated  over  the  past  ten  years  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  its  myriad, 
voluminous  and  wholly  worthless  paper 
studies,  we  can  be  sure  that  this  technology 
Is  clearly  In  hand  only  If  the  needed  funds 
are  used  to  build  and  flight  test  a  prototype 
of  this  advanced  new  airliner. 

Where  will  these  Federal  funds  go?  Pri- 
marily to  pay  the  salaries  of  highly  skilled 
scientists,  engineers  and  technicians  who  as 
a  team  represent  a  unique  and  valiiable  na- 
tional resource.  Because  of  recent  cutbacks 
In  space  and  defense  budgets,  we  are  losing 
a  number  of  these  Incredibly  talented 
teams — ^the  team  that  put  men  on  the  moon, 
the  tecun  that  produced  the  first  supersonic 
airplanes,  and  the  one  that  followed  with  the 
first  trlplesonlc  machines  to  name  a  few. 
It  Is  easy  to  say,  "Let  these  people  turn  their 
talents  to  other  national  problems."  The 
transfer  is  simply  not  feasible.  So  the  SST 
funds  to  be  advanced  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will,  among  other  things,  keep  Intact 
a  small  portion  of  the  talent  that  made  pos- 
sible many  of  the  technological  advances  of 
the  past  two  decades,  a  period  of  sclentiflc 
growth  unequaled  In  the  history  of  man. 


Because  the  funds  will  go  to  highly  skilled 
and  consequently  well-compensated  Individ- 
uals, much  of  the  outlay  will  retxirn  to  the 
Federal  government  in  taxes.  In  the  absence 
of  the  SST  program,  imfortunately,  a  niun- 
ber  of  the  people  involved  will  require  some 
form  of  government  assistance  because  of 
the  generally  depressed  state  of  affairs  In  the 
aerospace  industry. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view,  two  other 
Important  facts  shoxild  also  be  recognized. 
First,  the  builders  and  the  airlines  are  put- 
ting up  a  substantial  portion  of  the  costs — 
now;  and  second,  all  government  funds  are 
to  be  paid  back  from  royalties  on  the  sales 
price  of  the  aircraft  and  on  operating 
revenues. 

One  final  consideration.  In  October  of 
1957,  when  the  Soviets  put  the  first  satellite 
into  orbit,  the  US  suffered  a  blow  to  Its 
international  prestige  from  which  It  may 
never  fully  recover.  By  this  one  spectacular 
accomplishment,  the  Soviet  Union  caused 
uncommitted  people  throughout  the  world 
to  question,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  seri- 
ously, whether  democracy  as  espoused  by  the 
US  is  in  fact  the  best  path  for  the  emerging 
nations  to  follow.  Fortunately,  there  were  a 
number  of  dedicated  and  talented  people  In 
the  US  who  had  been  pushing  for  an  ex- 
panded US  space  program,  and  within  about 
ten  years,  we  were  able  to  overtake  the  Soviets 
as  leaders  in  space  technology.  Yet,  even  with 
a  clear  mandate  for  a  space  program  from 
Elsenhower  and  with  Kennedy's  commit- 
ment of  his  prestige  and  $20  billion  from  the 
public  purse  to  the  moon  landing,  the 
sprint  to  refurbish  our  International  leader- 
ship Image  was  Initially  clumsy  and  proved 
throughout  highly  wasteful  of  funds,  as 
compared  to  what  It  might  have  been  if  our 
national  leadership  had  been  more  clearly 
focused  on  national  goals  and  had  It  pos- 
sessed a  better  mechanism  for  competent  and 
coherent  long  range  planning.  (We  still  have 
virtually  no  such  function  at  the  top  levels 
of  our  government  today.) 

Some  brief  scenarios  looking  to  the  future 
might  be  illustrative  of  the  foregoing  con- 
sideration of  International  prestige  as  It  re- 
lates to  the  SST: 

In  the  late  seventies,  a  summit  conference 
is  held  in  Hawaii.  The  Soviet,  British  and 
French  leaders  arrive  from  their  capltols  via 
their  SSTs  in  the  same  time  that  It  takes 
the  US  President  to  travel  less  than  half  as 
far,  assuming  that  only  subsonic  US  aircraft 
are  available.  The  method  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  these  leaders  is  observed  through- 
out the  world. 

There  Is  a  major  catastrophe  in  Rio  (such 
as  occurred  recently  in  Peru).  Though  the 
distance  Is  nearly  twice  as  far  from  the  Soviet 
Union  as  it  is  from  the  US,  in  the  absence  of 
a  US  SST,  the  Soviets  are  there  with  emer- 
gency supplies  and  assistance  hours  ahead 
of  a  subsonic  effort  by  the  US. 

As  with  many  of  our  commercial  airliners, 
US  SSTs  would  be  a  part  of  the  Civil  Reserve 
Air  Fleet  (CRAF).  With  SSTs  operational  In 
our  commercial  airlines,  by  activating  a  part 
of  the  CRAF,  the  US  can  react  in  a  matter 
of  hours  anywhere  In  the  world  to  potential- 
ly dangerous  situations,  such  as  have  occur- 
red In  Jordan,  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Taiwan,  with  a  sonic  boom  announcement 
that  US  strength  Is  overhead  with  a  clearly 
broadcast  and  widely  heard  commitment  not 
subject  to  the  censor's  ban. 

To  simi  up,  the  reasons  for  pressing  forward 
with  an  American  SST  In  a  deliberate  and 
orderly  manner  are  compelling.  They  are 
economically  compelling — we  must  protect 
our  option  to  retain  leadership  In  the  very 
Important  air  transport  industry.  They  are 
technologically  compelling — we  must  main- 
tain an  ongoing  capability  to  build  efficient 
and  effective  transportation  systems  for  the 
future.  Most  of  all  there  is  at  stake  a  chal- 
lenge to  our  International  leadership.  Sure- 


ly It  Is  better  to  have  the  majority  of  the 
SSTs  of  the  future  produced  by  a  country 
which  quite  clearly  Is  concerned  about  what 
effect  their  operation  will  have  on  our  total 
environment,  rather  than  have  world-wide 
airline  requirements  filled  with  SSTs  pro- 
duced, on  one  hand,  by  an  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment which  has  expressed  little  or  no 
interest  In  these  problems,  and  on  the  other, 
by  a  consortium  which  may  not  be  able  to 
afford  the  proper  concern  for  such  matters. 

Moreover,  it  Is  In  our  best  Interests  to 
proceed  In  a  planned  and  orderly  manner, 
rather  than  to  equivocate  and  then  be  forced, 
as  In  the  space  race,  to  enter  another  highly 
wasteful  crash  program  to  restore  lost  pres- 
tige, and  In  the  case  of  the  SST,  to  regain 
a  critically  Important  economic  position.  The 
present  SST  program  protects  our  nation's 
option  to  retain  and  control  an  Important 
position  In  international  commerce.  It  Is 
not  a  conunltment  to  fill  the  skies  with  SSTs. 
To  stop  the  development  now  could  prove 
ultimately  very  much  more  expensive  when 
it  becomes  unquestionably  clear  to  all  that 
we  must  compete.  And,  tragically,  In  an  on- 
agaln  off-agaln  type  of  program,  adequate 
consideration  of  environmental  factors  may 
not  be  feasible. 

Be  assured  that  supersonic  airliners  vrtll 
soon  be  operating  on  the  airways  of  the  world. 
It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  US,  and 
of  mankind,  that  the  preponderance  of  these 
craft  be  the  product  of  a  nation  which  has 
chosen  to  listen  to  Its  envlroiunentallsts. 


NO  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHT  OP 
SENATE  MAJORITY  TO  INVOKE 
CLOTURE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  at  page 
5115  of  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record  appears  the  statement  by  a  Sen- 
ator that  we  are  operating  now,  In  the 
debate  regarding  a  proposed  change  In 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  not  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  are  Inhibitory  of  a 
constitutional  right  for  a  majority  to  Im- 
pose cloture. 

However,  no  authority  is  cited  In  sup- 
port of  such  a  statement. 

On  pages  10  and  11  of  the  document 
at  our  desks,  Dociunent  No.  4.  "Senate 
Rules  and  the  Senate  as  a  Continuing 
Body,"  will  be  found  several  authortles 
holding  precisely  the  opposite.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  portions  of  these  pages 
which  I  have  designated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  the  question  of  limitation  of  debate 
under  general  parliamentary  rules,  author- 
ities seem  to  agree  that  a  two-thirds,  rather 
than  a  majority  vote  Is  required.  Thus, 
Stiu-gls,  In  Standard  Code  of  Parliamentary 
Procedure   (1850).  pages  47-48,  says: 

"It  Is  unwise  to  make  a  practice  of  cutting 
off  or  preventing  debate  and  deliberation  on 
debatable  questions.  This  Is  true  whether 
debate  Is  cut  off  by  recognized  motions  or 
by  abrltrarUy  bringing  questions  to  vote 
without  adequate  opportunity  for  dlsoufl- 
slon.  •  •  •  since  full  discussion  of  all  pro- 
posals Is  a  ftindamental  right  of  members,  a 
motion  which  restricts  or  sets  aside  this 
right  by  closing  or  limiting  debate  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote." 

Additional  parliamentary  authorities  stat- 
ing that  a  two-thirds  vote  is  needed  In  order 
to  limit  debate  are  the  following: 

(1)  Palmer,  A  New  Parliamentary  Man- 
ual (leoi),  section  241: 
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"The  general  principles  of  parliamentary 
law  require  that  the  assembly  should  reach 
Its  decisions  on  matters  that  come  before  It 
(1)  in  the  order  prescribed  for  their  Intro- 
duction, (2)  after  full  debate,  (3)  In  accord- 
ance with  its  established  rules.  And  these 
requirements  are  of  such  Importance  that  a 
bare  majority  should  not  bie  permitted  to 
disregard  or  alter  them.  They  should  be  ob- 
served unless  the  reasons  for  proceeding  con- 
trary to  them  are  so  obvious  that  a  two- 
thirds  majority  desire  to  so  proceed." 

The  author  then  cites  six  Instances,  In- 
cluding limitation  or  closing  debate,  as  re- 
quiring "a  two-thirds  vote  because  they  are 
In  opposition  to  one  or  another  of  these 
three  requirements." 

(2)  Rice's  Rules  of  Order  (1921),  section 
41,  footnote  17,  page  146: 

•'The  two-thirds  vote  •  •  •  Is  the  rule  for 
ordinary  societies,  while  In  the  UJ3.  House  of 
Representatives  It  requires  only  a  majority 
vote,  and  in  the  Senate  the  motion  Is  not 
allowed  at  all.  But  there  Is  a  grovrlng  senti- 
ment throughout  the  country  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  adopt  a  cloture  rule." 

(3)  Plummer,  Practical  Lessons  In  Parlia- 
mentary Procedure   (1921),  ptage  50. 

(4)  Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  Revised 
(1951),sectlon29,page  112. 

With  respect  to  the  "previous  question" 
rule,  there  are  some  who  refer  to  rule  VIII 
of  the  original  Senate  rules,  adopted  In  1789. 
That  rule  was  invoked  some  four  times  be- 
tween 1789  and  1806,  when  the  Senate  rules 
were  revised  and  mention  of  "the  previous 
question"  was  dropped  from  rule  VIII.  It  has 
never  since  been  in  the  Senate  rules.  There 
is  some  question  whether  this  rule  provided 
for  cloture,  however.  In  the  way  the  previous 
question  rule  now  operates  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Indeed,  the  House  rule  "was 
not  turned  into  an  Instrument  for  closing 
debate  \mtll  1811,  although  it,  also,  adopted 
a  rule  for  the  previous  question  in  1789." 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  In  an  article 
appearing  In  the  North  American  Review  of 
November  1893,  entitled,  "Obstruction  In  the 
Senate,"  wrote : 

"The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  practically 
unchanged  from  what  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning. They  are  the  same  now  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  when  they  were  first 
adopted  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
There  never  has  been  in  the  Senate  any  rule 
which  enabled  the  majority  to  close  debate 
or  compel  a  vote.  The  previous  question, 
which  existed  In  the  earliest  years,  and  was 
abandoned  In  1806,  was  the  previous  ques- 
tion of  England  and  not  that  with  which 
everyone  is  familiar  today  in  our  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  not  In  practice  a 
form  of  cloture  and  it  Is  therefore  correct 
to  say  that  the  power  of  closing  debate  In 
the  modem  sense  has  never  existed  In  the 
Senate." 


SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  the  President's  mes- 
sage outlining  a  comprehensive  health 
policy  for  the  1970's,  the  President  high- 
lighted this  administration's  commit- 
ment to  mount  a  special  initiative  to 
deal  with  sickle  cell  anemia— an  in- 
herited blood  disease  found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Negroes  or  individuals  with 
Negroid  heritage. 

Recently  WCBS-TV  in  New  York  fea- 
tured an  editorial  on  this  dreadful  ne- 
glected disease  and  the  need  for  black 
and  white  Americans  together  to  work 
together  to  eliminate  sickle  cell  anemia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prmted  in  the  Record  the  WCBS-TV  edi- 
torial of  February  14,  1971,  entitled  "The 
Neglected  IMsease." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Neglected  Disease 

As  you  have  Just  seen,  sickle  cell  anemia 
Is  a  major  health  problem  receiving  a  minor 
amount  of  attention.  Both  the  public  and  the 
medical  profession  know  little — and  have 
done  less — about  this  painful  crippling  blood 
disease  that  kills  one  out  of  every  600  black 
people  m  this  cotmtry.  Two  million  other 
black  Americans  carry  the  sickle  cell  trait 
today — though  most  don't  even  know  they 
have  It.  And  yet  there  Is  no  federal,  state,  or 
city  program  to  stop  it  from  being  passed 
to  the  next  generation;  no  large  foundations 
financing  research;  no  vocal  public  outcry. 
Sickle  cell  anenala  Is,  Indeed,  the  "neglected 
disease." 

Two  steps  must  be  taken  before  neglect 
becomes  concern.  Inaction  becomes  action. 
First,  there  must  be  concentrated  research 
Into  the  causes  and  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease. President  Nixon  recently  asked  Con- 
gress for  $6  million  for  such  research.  By 
passing  that  appropriation.  Congress  wUl 
provide  the  first  solid  chance  to  break  the 
secrets  of  the  disease. 

Second,  the  carriers  of  the  disease  must 
be  located  and  identified.  We  know  now  that 
If  a  mother  and  father  are  both  sickle  cell 
carriers,  they  will  probably  pass  the  disease 
along  to  their  children.  A  simple  blood  test 
provides  positive  identification  of  a  carrier. 
Since  blood  tests  are  already  required  for 
marriage  licenses,  as  checks  for  syphilis,  ru- 
bella, and  RH,  it  seems  logical  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  sickle  cell  test  for  black  applicants 
would  be  easy  and  effective. 

Far  more  effective,  we  think,  would  be  a 
general  blood  testing  of  the  entire  black  pop- 
ulation— something  health  authorities 
should  begin  to  plan  for  and  black  people 
should  begin  to  demand. 

But  until  that  is  a  reality,  blood  tests  are 
available  now — free — at  any  municipal  hos- 
pital. Whole  families  should  take  advantage 
of  them  If  possible.  That  will  at  least  begin 
the  battle  against  this  strange  disease  that 
discriminates  against  black  people.  Then 
blacks  and  whites  together  must  work  to 
stamp  It  out. 


THE  SOUTHWEST  SUN  COUNTRY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  and  insertion  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

State&iei«t  of  Senator  Goldwateb 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  from 
the  mall  received  by  those  of  us  who  repre- 
sent States  In  the  great  Southwest  Sim  Coun- 
try that  an  ever  Increasing  demand  Is  mount- 
ing for  specific  information  about  popula- 
tion Increases  and  related  data. 

The  desert  Svm  Country  Is  today  the  Na- 
tion's fastest  growing  region.  In  my  State 
alone,  the  resident  population  Increase  be- 
tween 1960  and  1970  was  36%.  For  the  Sun 
Coimtry  as  a  whole — and  this  Includes  the 
States  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Texas,  Utah,  California,  and  Okla- 
homa— the  Increase  vras  23  % .  The  number  of 
persons  residing  in  the  Sun  Country  In- 
creased from  a  total  of  32,808,000  In  the  1960 
census  to  40,251,000  In  the  1970  census.  The 
23  %  population  Increase  In  the  Sun  Country 
compared  with  only  13  %  Increase  In  the  resi- 
dent population  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  great  and 
growing  Interest  In  this  section  of  the  coun- 


try, I  Include  in  the  Record  an  article  called 
"Arizona  Progress,"  published  In  a  report  by 
the  Valley  National  Bank. 

Thk  Southwest  Sttn  Cotjntrt 
The  desert  Southwest  Sxm  Country  today 
Is  the  fastest  growing  region  In  the  U.S.  Un- 
tU  recent  decades,  the  Southwest's  economy 
was  heavily  dependent  on  the  production  of 
raw  materials;  the  region,  however,  was  "re- 
discovered" during  World  War  II,  and  the 
generally  :alld  climate,  recreation  and  scenic 
attractions,  and  strong  retirement  appeal  of 
the  land  have  effected  a  tremendous  surge 
In  population  expansion  and  commerce  and 
industry  development. 

Defined  to  Include  all  or  portions  of  eight 
contiguous  states,  the  Southwest  Sun  Coun- 
try consists  of  Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 
Nevada,  Texas,  Utah,  and  California  and 
Oklahoma.  While  there  are  great  contrasts 
between  these  states,  there  are  great  similar- 
ities also.  In  topography,  climate  and  econ- 
omy. The  "Sun  Country"  label  Is  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  region  as  a  whole  possesses  and 
benefits  from  a  higher  percentage  of  possible 
sunshine  than  does  any  other  region  In  the 
nation  I 

Second  to  sunshine,  the  desert  Southwest's 
greatest  asset  Is  land — a  total  of  1,031,229 
square  miles  of  wide  open  spaces.  The  region's 
present  population  density  U  39.0  persons  per 
square  mile,  compared  with  a  U.S.  average 
density  of  56.2  persons.  The  {xspulatlon  pro- 
jections for  1980  show  a  narrowing  of  the 
difference  In  densities  between  the  region 
and  the  nation,  but  the  Sun  Country  still 
will  continue  largely  as  a  land  of  open  plains 
and  far  horizons.  An  unusually  high  propor- 
tion of  the  region's  popiUatlon  is  concen- 
trated In  large  metropolitan  centers  such  as 
Albuquerque,  Denver,  Phoenix,  San  Diego, 
Salt  Lake  City,  etc. 

POPULATION  PER  SQUARE  MILE 

II  n  persons) 


Sun  country 
average 

United  States 

Year: 

1960 

1970 

19801 

31.8 

39.0 

46.5 

49.6 
56.2 
62. 5 

'  Projected. 

The  April  1970  population  oount  in  the 
Sun  Country  exceeded  40  million.  This  rep- 
resents a  healthy  gain  of  seven  and  one-half 
million  residents  in  the  past  decade — a  23% 
growth,  which  was  almost  double  the  whole 
nation's  growth  rate.  (Three  of  the  leading 
states  In  population  expansion  In  the  UJ3. 
are  located  In  the  Southwest!) 

The  Sun  Country  states  currently  account 
for  19.8%  of  the  U.S.  p<^ulatlon,  up  from  a 
16.0%  proportion  in  1950.  Moreover,  the 
Southwest  again  Is  expected  to  be  the  fastest 
growing  region  In  the  nation  from  1970  to 
1980.  Over  the  next  decade,  the  Sun  Coun- 
try population  Is  projected  to  top  48  million, 
which  wUl  account  for  about  21%  of  the  U.S. 

RESIDENT  POPULATION  OF  SUN  COUNTRY  STATES 


States 

1960 
census 

1970 
census 

Percent 
change 

Arizona 

1,302,000 

1,772,000 

2.207,000 
489,000 

1,016,000 
11,196,000 

1,059,000 
19,953,000 

2,559,000 

+36 

Colorado 

Nevada 

..       1,754,000 
285, 000 

+26 

+72 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

UUh 

Californli 

Oklehom* 

951,000 
..       9,580,000 

891,000 

..      15,717,000 

2,328,000 

+7 
+17 
+19 
+27 
+10 

ToUl 

..      32.808,000 

40,251,000 

+23 

United  States 

..    179,323,000 

203,185,000 

+13 
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The  Sun  Country's  exceptional  population 
expansion  In  recent  decades  was  made  pos- 
sible by  expansion  In  local  employment  op- 
portunities. New  manufacturing  operations 
and  tourism  and  travel  servicing  broadened 
the  region's  economic  base.  Mineral  pro- 
duction also  was  greatly  expanded,  and  fed- 
eral government  functions  Including  mili- 
tary, space  and  reclamation  projects,  provided 
the  region's  economy  with  added  strength, 
and  diversification. 

The  most  strildng  feature  of  the  post 
World  War  n  employment  trend  in  the 
desert  Southwest  has  been  Its  rapid  rate 
of  growth.  For  example,  the  number  of  non- 
agricultural  wage  and  salaried  Jobs  Increased 
from  an  annual  average  of  9-2  million  in 
1959  to  13.3  million  in  1960.  This  calculates 
to  an  expansion  rate  of  better  than  3V4  % 
per  annum,  which  is  40%  higher  than  the 
2'/4%  rate  that  was  registered  by  VS.  non- 
farm  employment. 

The  table  following  shows  the  year-to-year 
rate  of  gain  in  employment  in  the  Sun 
Country  region  compared  with  the  U.S.  In 
every  year  except  one — 1966 — the  non-farm 
employment  increase  In  the  Sun  Country 
was  higher  than  the  employment  Increase  in 
the  nation. 


ANNUAL   RATE   OF   GROWTH    FOR    NONFARM    WAGE  AND 
SAURIED  EMPLOYMENT 

|ln  percent) 


Sun 
country 


United 
States 


Year: 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 


2.4 

1.7 

1.8 

-0.4 

4.0 

2.9 

4.0 

2.0 

3.3 

2.9 

3.7 

4.2 

5.9 

5.2 

3.8 

3.0 

4.5 

3.1 

4.6 

3.5 

A  key  indicator  to  economic  progress  is 
personal  income,  and  in  this  area,  as  In 
popiilation  and  employment,  the  Southwest 
Sun  Country  has  performed  very  well.  Re- 
flecting the  region's  expanding  economy,  per- 
sonal Income  has  more  than  doubled  In  the 
last  decade,  and  now  aggregates  over  $160 
billion;  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the  region 
has  been  substantially  higher  than  the  in- 
crease in  U.S.  personal  Income.  It  Is  also 
significant  that  when  measured  by  a  per 
capita  average  yardstick.  Income  for  the  re- 
gion rrms  higher  than  Income  for  the  whole 

ARIZONA  RETAIL  SALES  BY  COUNTY 


nation:  $3,774  in  the  region  in  1969  versus 
$3,687  in  the  VS.  Of  course,  the  per  capita 
income  of  individual  states  in  the  Sun  Coun- 
try varies  from  the  region's  average:  some 
higher,  some  lower. 

On  both  a  short  term  and  long  term  basla, 
the  general  business  outlook  for  the  Sun 
Country  region  appears  bright.  No  change 
is  indicated  In  the  favorable  conditions  which 
influenced  the  region's  dynamic  economic 
growth  In  recent  decades.  The  heavy  flow 
of  new  residents  Into  the  desert  Southwest 
is  expected  to  continue,  and  Industry  and 
commerce  development  will  keep  pace. 

1970  RETAIL  SALES  IN  ASIEONA 

Most  Arizona  merchants  enjoyed  another 
excellent  volume  of  retail  business  in  1970, 
with  aggregate  sales  reaching  the  $3.0  bil- 
lion level,  a  10.4%  Increase  over  the  previous 
year.  Sales  were  higher  In  every  county  m 
the  state,  and  also,  sales  were  higher  in 
every  month  of  the  year  compared  with  sales 
In  the  corresponding  months  of  1069. 

The  influence  of  higher  prices  Is  reflected 
In  these  Arizona  retail  figures  for  1970.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  averaged  6.0%  higher 
last  year,  and  thus,  the  state's  real  growth 
in  retail  biisiness  was  4.4%,  still  an  excellent 
performance. 


Coanty 


1969 


Apache »16,445.000 

Cochise 94,973,000 

Coconino 105,611,000 

Gila 46, 119.  OOO 

Graham 25,792,000 

Greenlee 15, 112, 000 

Maricopa 2,126,026,000 

Mohave 55,759,000 


Percent 

1970 

change 

$17, 606, 000 

+7.1 

100,810,000 

+6.1 

116,364,000 

+ia2 

49,463,000 

+7.3 

31, 419, 000 

+21.8 

18,120,000 

+19.9 

2, 335, 251,  OOO 

+9.8 

61,179,000 

+9.7 

Navajo J53, 372, 000 

Pima 659, 414, 000 

Pinal 85,958,000 

Santa  Cruz 39,980,000 

Yavapai 57,482,000 

Yuma 126,656,000 

Total.„ 3,508,699,000 


162,765,000 

735, 443, 000 

90, 789, 000 

44, 696, 000 

67, 354, 000 

140,597,000 


+17.6 
+11.5 
+5.6 
+11.8 
+17.2 
+11. 0 


3, 871, 856, 000 


+10.4 


ARIZONA  STATISTICS 


Monthly  comparisons 


December  1966 


December  1967 


December  1968 


December  1969 


December  1970 


Retail  sales— State  total J249,957,000 

Maricopa  County 153,167,000 

Pima  County 44,953,000 

Restaurant  sales 17,966,000 

Nonairicultural  employment 448,500 

Manufacturing 79,500 


5252,522,000 

$302,718,000 

$355,  766, 000 

$369,194,000 

161, 838, OOO 

185, 574. 000 

222,  853, 000 

230.697,000 

49,  724,  000 

56,752,000 

65,  740, 000 

68,259,000 

20, 847, 000 

22, 582, 000 

27, 101, 000 

26, 730, 000 

457, 100 

498,  300 

545,500 

556,900 

81,300 

89,400 

97,300 

84,500 

PHOENIX  STATISTICS 


Monthly  comparison* 


January  1967 


January  1968 


January  1969 


January  1970 


January  1971 


Bank  debits  (in  dollars) 

Building  permits  (in  dollare) 

Postal  receipts  (in  dollars) 

Telephones  in  service  (number). 
Electric  connections  (number)... 
Gas  connections  (number) 


1,510,861,000 

1,800.093,000 

2,016,654,000 

2,673,170,000 

4,418,000 

7,  756.  000 

11,477,000 

18,544,000 

1,153,053 

1,566,511 

1,664,554 

1,721,057 

396,857 

425, 131 

461, 180 

507,906 

264,150 

259,189 

269,645 

289,057 

200, 107 

204,434 

211,129 

220,166 

NA 

11,263,000 

1,809,071 

545,100 

298,300 

229,700 


TUCSON  STATISTICS 


Monthly  comparisons 


January  1967 


January  1968 


January  1969 


January  1970 


January  1971 


Bank  debits  (in  dollars) 

Building  permits  (in  dollars) 

Postal  receipts  (in  dollars) , 

Telephones  in  service  (number). 
Electric  connections  (number)... 
Gas  connections  (number) 


373,191,000 

401,490.000 

449,936,000 

525,763,000 

1,583,000 

1,698.000 

1,175,000 

4,707,000 

446,407 

605.882 

575, 863 

620,740 

146,831 

•.}^:?11 

165,283 

179,356 

97,623 

103,408 

108,069 

87,705 

..89,971 

93,016 

97,333 

N.A. 
3,780.000 
611.301 
193.200 
113.800 
102. 100 


PRACTICES    REFORM 
Mr.  President,  the  Com- 


CAMPAIQN 

Mr.  COOK 
merce  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Commimications  is  at  present  holding 
hearings  on  a  number  of  bills  relating  to 
campaign  practices  reform.  Yesterday, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  expressed  some  very 
well-reasoned  views  on  this  subject.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  Senate,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemxmt  or  Hon.  Bob  Dole 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  today  to  join  in  the 
discussion  of  campaign  practices  reform.  This 
subject  is  of  vital  concern  to  every  candi- 
date and  ofllceholder,  and  to  every  citizen 


who  prizes  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

GOOD    CAICPAIONS    AND    BETTER    OOVESmCXm — 
THE    REPtTBLlCAN    CAUSE 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  better,  more 
respwnsive  and  more  responsible  government 
has  long  been  the  primary  aim  of  Republi- 
cans, and  its  achievement  is  a  major  goal  of 
the  Nixon  administration.  There  are  many 
approaches  to  this  goal,  and  Republicans 
have,  for  many  years,  pursued  It  In  many 
ways  and  at  many  levels. 
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Over  the  last  two  years,  President  Nixon 
has  exerted  firm  leadership  for  better  gov- 
ernment in  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  system.  He  has  sought  to  recruit  and 
involve  the  best-qualified  and  most  highly 
motivated  individuals  he  can  find  in  the  op- 
erations of  the  Executive  branch,  both  in 
appointive  positions  and  in  the  career  serv- 
ices. He  has  urged  far-reaching  reforms  in 
his  proposals  for  restructuring  and  consoli- 
dating executive  departments  into  units 
which  will  be  substantially  better  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  economic,  social  and  natu- 
ral environments  of  the  late  20th  century 
and  which  will  result  in  more  effective 
government. 

Richard  Nixon  has  approved  a  great  ex- 
ample and  great  Inspiration  for  achieving 
good  government,  but  Republicans  every- 
where have  always  sought  to  place  men  with 
vision  into  elective  offices.  They  have  been 
vigorous  in  their  efforts  to  support  the  best 
possible  candidates  for  public  office — in  all 
areas  of  the  country,  from  every  walk  of 
life  and  from  every  race,  ethnic  group  and 
religion.  And  over  the  years,  I  believe  the 
Republican  Party  has  had  great  success  and 
has  provided  leadership  and  direction  at  all 
levels  of  government — In  city  hall,  the  State 
capltol,  in  Congress  and  in  the  White  House. 

NEXD   roa    REFORM    AND    IMPROVEKENT 

While  there  are  many  routes  to  improving 
government,  I  believe  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Influences  is  clean,  open  and  rational 
campaigning  for  public  offices.  Clean  cam- 
paigns, free  from  mudsllnging  and  character 
assassination,  are  much  more  the  rule  than 
m  the  past.  The  good  sense  and  basic  in- 
stincts of  candidates  and  voters  alike  have 
helped  to  make  American  campaigns  more 
dignified  and  free  from  raw  personalities. 

UAJOa   FACTORS — FINANCE   LOOPHOLES  AND 
RISING   COSTS 

Unfortimately,  however,  in  the  volatile 
arena  of  American  politics  today,  there  are 
tremendous  pressures  working  against  open 
and  rational  campaigning.  Much  of  this  pres- 
sure resulto  from  two  interrelated  and  mu- 
tually reinforcing  factors.  They  are  (1)  the 
obscurity  of  campaign  financing,  and  (2)  the 
skyrocketing  costs  of  conducting  campaigns. 

It  is  a  regrettable  but  pressing  fact  that 
sututes  presently  in  force  provide  no  effec- 
tive and  comprehensive  control  or  oversight 
or  campaign  financing  or  campaign  conduct. 
No  coherent,  tightly-drawn,  enforceable  body 
of  laws  governs  or  guides  either  contribu- 
tion or  expenditure  of  campaign  funds.  The 
forces  of  politics  in  effect  run  wild,  with 
little  or  no  protection  of  the  public  interest. 
There  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  scattering  of 
piecemeal.  Ineffectual  and  poorly  understood 
statutes.  But  they  are  so  subject  to  abuse 
and  avoidance  that  the  public  rightly  Ucks 
confidence  in  them.  They  are  an  annoyance 
to  honest  candidates  and  political  organiza- 
tions. They  are  a  Joke  to  the  dishonest  and 
devious.  And  they  fall  to  achieve  even  token 
protection  of  the  public's  right  to  informa- 
tioa  and  candor.  There  should  be  no  mis- 
take: The  present  state  of  campaign  practice 
laws  U  inappropriate  to  the  demands  of  poli- 
tics In  the  1070's. 

Combined  with  the  Ineffectiveness  of  exist- 
ing laws  governing  political  campaigns  is 
the  astronomical  increase  in  the  costs  of 
those  campaigns.  Transportation,  staff  and 
organizational  expenses  have  risen  along  with 
Bn»  T^  °^  everything  else  In  our  economy. 
But  the  discovery  and  Implementotion  of 
oroadcasting.  particularly  television,  as  the 
™***  .•'^ectlve,  most  productive  campaign 
tool,  have  introduced  a  new  magnitude  of 
expense  into  the  whole  process. 
.„^  ^^^  growth  of  campaigning  expense 
ti^^f^i*"*  pressure  for  political  contrlbu- 
uons  and  the  present  laws  governing  fl- 
n*hcing  are  further  undermined.  Thl?  ex- 
pense also  generates  almost  irresistible  prea- 


suree  on  campaigns  away  from  lengthy,  ra- 
tional and  thoughtful  presentation  of  issues 
and  alternatives.  It  instead  fosters  shallow, 
briefiy-presented  and  emotional  exploitation 
of  personalities,  images  and  catch-words. 

Simply  stated,  it  is  too  hard  to  raise  the 
necessarily  huge  sums  required  for  cam- 
paigning to  have  them  spent  without  pri- 
mary regard  for  Impact  and  effectiveness. 
Candidates  simply  cannot  afford  to  present 
the  Issues  in  depth  or  to  engage  in  detailed 
and  scholarly  dlscusalon.  The  people  mxoat 
be  reached  with  the  candidate's  message. 
And  the  day  is  past  when  significant  num- 
bers can  be  reached  without  resort  to  the 
mass  media,  and  particularly  the  television 
screen.  Changing  times  and  changing  tech- 
nology have  made  the  two-hour  debate  at 
the  county  fair,  Ineffective,  uneconomical 
and  obsolete.  The  radio  station  and  the  tele- 
vision studio  have  become  the  new  forums. 
They  must  be  utilized  if  a  candidate  is  to 
be  successful.  But  their  use  is  expensive  and 
demands  more  attention  to  style  than  to 
substance.  Because  of  restrictions  in  broad- 
casting laws,  the  radio  and  television  net- 
works and  the  individual  stations  cannot 
permit  candidates  to  present  the  issues  on 
public  service  time.  So  the  public  loses  on 
both  counts.  The  candidates  cannot  afford 
to  explore  the  Issues  fully,  and  the  stations 
cannort  permit  them  to  do  so. 

This  is  clearly  an  unacceptable  situation. 
These  deficiencies  feed  on  each  other,  and 
as  their  distortion  of  the  political  process 
becomes  more  grotesque  each  year,  the  public 
Interest  continues  to  suffer. 

CHANGE  MUST  BRZNC  IMPROVEMENT 

The  need  for  reform  is  clear,  but  our  desire 
to  bring  about  change  and  new  direction 
must  be  tempered  by  a  determination  that, 
whatever  changes  are  made,  they  must  be 
ones  to  improve  the  situation,  not  exacer- 
bate it. 

No  clearer  example  of  good  intentions  gone 
amiss  could  be  found  than  In  the  legisla- 
tion to  Impose  limitations  on  campaign 
broadcast  spending  which  passed  the  {3on- 
gress  last  year.  The  major  feature  of  that 
bill,  S.  3637,  was  to  limit  expenditures  for  all 
radio  and  television  campaign  broadcasting 
to  li  per  vote  or  «20,000  in  presidential,  sen- 
atorial, congressional  and  gubernatorial  races. 
President  Nixon  was  forced  to  veto  that  meas- 
ure, not,  as  some  suggested,  on  the  basla  of 
partisan  considerations — but  because  it 
promised  no  improvement  on  the  current 
deficiencies  and  posed  a  real  threat  of  wors- 
ening the  already  bad  situation. 

In  his  veto  message  to  the  (3ongress,  the 
President  set  forth  a  cogent  catalog  of  the 
bill's  Infirmities: 

It  did  nothing  to  reduce  the  overall  cost 
of  campaigning^ 

It  discriminated  against  the  broadcast 
media  and  Jeopardized  freedom  of  discus- 
sion; 

It  favored  incumbent  officeholders  over 
challengers; 

It  gave  unfair  advantage  to  the  famous 
over  the  tinknown; 

And,  it  promised  to  be  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  enforce. 

In  short,  the  1970  bUl  was  aimed  at  only  a 
few  symptoms — not  the  causes — of  cam- 
paign inequities  and  the  shortcomings  in 
campaign  regulation. 

THE  GOAL  IS  BETTER  GOVERNMENT 

This  brings  me  to  my  poeitlon  on  reform 
of  campaign  practices  regxilation. 

Holding  a  great  belief  in  and  reliance  up- 
on the  individual,  my  understanding  of  the 
situation  leads  me  to  the  view  that  the  foun- 
dation of  any  reform,  any  Improvement  and 
any  progress  in  the  American  political  system 
must  be  an  Informed  and  active  electorate. 
The  more  often,  more  vigorously  and  more 
regularly  the  right  to  vote  is  exercised  by  the 
American  voter,  and  the  more  informed  the 


exercise  of  that  right  U,  the  better  our  gov- 
emment  wUl  be.  In  our  deliberations  In  the 
Congress,  we  should  remember  that  the  ulti- 
mate goal  Is  not  more  laws  or  Oghter  laws, 
not  stricter  regulation  and  more  exacting 
controls.  Laws,  controls,  restrictions,  regula- 
tions— these  can  only  be  means,  not  ends 
in  and  of  themselves.  No,  the  goal  we  must 
seek  is  better  government.  The  best  type  of 
campaign  reform  will  be  that  which  Im- 
proves the  ability,  the  integrity  and  the  re- 
sponsiveness of  the  officeholders  produced  by 
the  campaign  process. 

THREE  PRtMART   REFORMS 

In  pursuit  of  this  overriding  goal,  I  be- 
lieve any  meaningful  campaign  reform  must 
develop  along  three  major  lines. 

First,  there  be  new  efforts  to  provide  bet- 
ter procedurea  for  disclosure  of  campaign 
financing.  Second,  real  progress  must  be 
made  toward  breaking  the  vicious  circle  of 
ever-more-expenslve  and  ever-less-meanlng- 
ful  campaign  practtces.  And  third,  there 
must  be  increased  stlmulstlon  of  citlaen  par- 
ticipation in  the  polltloal  process. 

DISCLOSintE 

As  for  the  first  area,  disclosure,  I  believe 
this  heretofore  neglected  avenue  holds  un- 
realized f>otentlal  for  improving  our  politi- 
cal system.  At  the  same  time,  it  avoids  and 
eliminates  substantial  difficulties  and  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  alternatives. 

Two  paramount  polnU  of  p>oUtlcal  philoso- 
phy come  Into  play  In  this  area.  The  first  is 
a  belief  that  American  voters  are  entitled 
to  know  where  candidates  for  public  office 
and  the  organizations  supporting  them  get 
their  money  and  what  they  spend  that 
money  for.  Second,  is  a  belief  that  Americana 
have  a  right — indeed  an  obligation — to  con- 
tribute to  the  candidates  and  parties  of  their 
choice,  and  concurrently,  that  individuals 
have  a  right  to  support  their  candidates  and 
partleo  to  whatever  extent  their  means  al- 
low. 

Belying  on  these  two  threads  of  belief,  I 
feel  disclosure  of  financing  practices  is  a 
powerful  stimulus  for  campaign  reform,  and 
that  open  reporting  of  the  sources  and 
amounts  of  contributions  would  benefit  both 
candidates  and  the  public.  It  would  make 
candidates  less  subject  to  apparent  or  real 
pressures  from  large  contributors,  and  the 
public  would  be  able  to  make  a  better  assess- 
ment of  the  candidates  sources  of  support  and 
their  sectors  of  appeal.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  hazard  to  the  public  interest  in  a  large 
contribution  per  se.  There  Is  hazard  only  if 
the  implications  of  that  contribution  are 
that  the  contributor  will  gain  favored  treat- 
ment thereby.  Reporting  and  disclosure 
guard  against  both  the  fact  and  the  suspi- 
cion of  favoritism.  The  public  wotild  have 
solid  factual  Information  with  which  to 
evaluate  the  campaigns  offered  by  different 
candidates.  They  could  see  for  themselves 
whether  a  candidate  was  offering  an  attrac- 
tively presented  and  accurate  picture  of  him- 
self and  his  programs  or  whether  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  ateny>t  to  "buy"  the  election 
through  huge  expenditures  to  promote  an 
empty  or  misleading  image.  With  clear  and 
coherently  administered  disclosures  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure,  voters  would  make 
Informed  and  intelligent  judgments  on  can- 
didates' spending  practices.  And  they  could 
take  those  judgments  Into  the  voting  booth 
and  Include  them  in  their  evaluations  of 
the  contenders  for  office. 

Disclosures  of  campaign  financing  have 
substantial  advantages  over  any  imposed 
limitation,  restriction  or  direction  of  either 
contributions  or  expenditures.  Disclosure  U 
much  more  practical  than  restriction.  It 
focuses  enforcement  on  the  Candida  tea  and 
their  committees,  not  on  the  indivldtial  con- 
tributor. Discloeure  raises  no  doubts  of  In- 
fringement on  fundamental  first  amend- 
ment freedom;  whereas,  any  attempt  to  dr- 
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cumacrlbe  the  rights  of  contributors  to  sup- 
port— and  candidates  to  conduct — political 
campaigns  certainly  calls  to  mind  an  entire 
range  of  constitutional  Issues  which,  even 
If  resolved  In  their  favor,  might  require  years 
of  litigation  and  controversy  to  be  finally 
settled.  Dlsclostire  Is  much  more  In  keeping 
with  the  American  philosophy  of  providing 
incentives  to  political  action  than  is  limita- 
tion. Disclosure  wovUd  provide  strong  im- 
petus to  better  campaigning,  while  limita- 
tions would  only  intensify  present  deficien- 
cies. And  In  this  day  of  widespread  apathy 
and  disillusionment  with  public  affairs.  In- 
stead of  throwing  up  more  barriers  In  the 
political  system,  we  should  be  opening  new 
channels  to  Its  best  and  most  advantageous 
functioning. 

The  report  of  the  aoth  Centviry  Fund's 
commission  on  campaign  costs  In  the  elec- 
tronic era  spoke  to  this  point  quite  con- 
vincingly. It  sald: 

Some  have  proposed  an  absolute  celling 
on  broadcast  expenditures.  The  (20th  Centiiry 
Fund)  Commission  has  studied  this  possi- 
bility carefully  and  has  concluded  that  a  cell- 
ing would  be  as  unenforceable  as  most  limi- 
tations on  campaign  expenditures  are  to- 
day. We  are  also  concerned  that  setting  a 
celling  on  political  communications  In  this 
manner  might  violate  traditional  American 
concepts  of  unhindered  political  competition. 
It  might  well  increase  the  advantage  already 
enjoyed  by  the  Inciunbent. 

I  would  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  while  I  feel  disclosure  is  the  preferred 
method  of  treating  campaign  financing,  there 
is  the  possibility  that  Congress  will  ultimately 
choose  to  Impose  limitations  of  one  sort  or 
another.  If  this  eventuality  should  come  to 
pass,  especially  if  contributions  are  limited,  I 
firmly  believe  the  statutes  should  be  drawn  to 
treat  all  donors  equally.  Whether  consider- 
ing Individuals.  associations.  Interest 
groups — whatever  the  structure  or  identity  of 
any  contributor  or  transfer  agent  of  political 
funds — the  same  restrictions  and  limits 
should  be  applied  to  all.  This  would  be  ex- 
tremely Important  to  whatever  effect  such 
laws  would  have  in  protecting  the  public  In- 
terest. But  let  me  emphasize  again  that  dis- 
closure seems  by  far  the  most  practical,  ef- 
fective and  best  means  of  achieving  reform 
In  this  area. 

TSCSHTTTta    FOR    LOWEB-COST    AND     MORE 
MIANINGrTJI,      CAMPAIGNS 

In  the  second  area  of  direction  for  reform, 
providing  Incentives  for  more  meaningful 
and  lower-cost  campaign  practices,  there  is 
great  need  for  substantial  efforts  and  at  the 
same  time  the  prospect  of  great  rewards  for 
those  efforts. 

As  long  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  break  the 
basic  cycle  of  spiraling  costs  and  sinking  sub- 
stance In  campaigning,  the  efforts  to  bring 
change  are  going  to  be  met  with  little  suc- 
cess. As  long  as  the  cost  of  reaching  the  pub- 
lic— whether  by  television,  radio,  or  f>ersonal 
appearance — becomes  higher  each  election, 
candidates  will  be  forced  to  resort  to  those 
techniques  and  tactics  which  have  the  great- 
est raw  Impact.  The  long  and  Increasingly 
nerve-grating  campaign,  the  spot  advertise- 
ment, the  appeal  to  emotions  and  prejudices, 
the  absence  of  indepth  discussion,  these  and 
all  other  elements  which  make  campaigning 
unenllghtenlng,  uninspiring  and  insipid  will 
continue  to  Intensify. 

The  present  counterproductive  pressures 
must  be  replaced  or  displaced.  They  cannot 
be  left  where  they  are  to  continue  their  detri- 
mental course.  They  must  be  eliminated,  and 
In  their  place  must  be  Inserted  Incentives 
and  Influences  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Instead  of  pressiures  for  ever-Increasing 
sums  of  campaign  money,  there  must  be 
forces  toward  lowering  campaign  expenses. 
Rather  than  pressures  for  briefer,  more 
simplistic,  more  numerous  impacts  on  the 
voters'    consciousness,    there    must    be    In- 


fluence for  longer,  more  thoughtful,  more 
reasoned  discussions  of  the  critical  issues 
before  the  electorate — and  a  lower  cost. 

We  must  take  a  broad,  systematic,  view  of 
the  campaign  process  if  we  are  to  arrive  at 
worthwhile  solutions  to  these  problems.  Nar- 
row approaches  will  yield  narrow  and  neces- 
sarily disappointing  results. 

There  are  several  speclflc  changes  which 
could  be  implemented  to  effect  these  broad 
reforms  and  establish  Incentives  for  better 
government  within  the  campaign  process: 

The  equal  time  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  could  be  repealed  to 
make  possible  In-depth  discussions  and  de- 
bates by  candidates  for  all  public  offices. 
Such  action  would  add  considerably  to  the 
fund  of  information  available  to  the  voting 
public.  And  it  would  provide  candidates  with 
an  exceptionally  valuable  platform  from 
which  to  articulate  their  views. 

Provision  could  be  made  for  making  ad- 
vertising time  and  space  available  to  can- 
didates at  the  lowest  commercial  rates  for 
equivalent  time.  Broadcasters  and  publishers 
should  not  be  required  to  subsidize  political 
campaigning,  but  they  should  assure  accessi- 
bility at  the  going  rate. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
changing  present  restrictions  on  borrowing 
by  political  organizations  through  regular 
commercial  channels.  It  is  now  virtually  im- 
possible to  secure  loans  for  campaign  pur- 
poses and  when  enacted,  these  restrictions 
were  to  combat  real  abuses,  but  today  politi- 
cal organizations  can  be  made  legally  re- 
sponsible for  their  obligations,  thus  provid- 
ing lending  agencies  the  security  their  ob- 
ligations require  and  relieving  the  pressure 
on  candidates  for  donated  funds  in  periods 
of  peak  expenses. 

In  connection  with  provisions  for  assuring 
the  going  commercial  rate  in  the  communi- 
cations media,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
a  contribution  to  reduced  costs  and  Improved 
content  in  broadcast  campaigning  would  be 
to  establish  a  minimum  length  for  commer- 
cial messages.  This  in  essence  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  so-called  "spot"  advertisement 
that  contributes  so  heavily  to  the  expense 
and  shallowness  of  campaigns.  The  purpose 
would  be  to  require  candidates  to  make  more 
detailed  and  thoughtful  presentations  of 
their  views  and  Improve  the  quality  of  their 
messages  to  the  public.  I  personally  find  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  In- 
herent in  setting  minimum  lengths  for  cam- 
paign productions  and  the  requirements 
which  demand  for  numeroxis  blocks  or  ir- 
regular time  slots  would  have  on  broad- 
casters programming  schedules.  However, 
this  avenue  should  receive  thorough  con- 
sideration in  hopes  of  flndlng  a  real  solution 
to  the  spot  ad  problem. 

A  responsible  and  respected  central  au- 
thority for  oversight  of  campaign  opera- 
tions and  organizations  could  be  established. 
This  authority,  responsible  for  receipt,  tab- 
ulation and  publication  of  the  disclosures 
and  reports  ordered  by  Congress,  would  pro- 
vide the  long-needed  focal  point  for  public 
Interest  and  concern  In  campaign  practices. 

The  sp>eclfics  of  campaign  reform  should 
also  take  into  account  the  need  of  reducing 
the  length  of  campaigns.  In  today's  world  of 
nearly  Instantaneous  communications,  a 
prolonged  audio-visual  assatilt  on  the  vot- 
ing public  is  unnecessary  and  Increasingly 
armoylng.  It  has  reached  the  point  today 
where  the  public  begins  to  feel  it  is  being 
bombarded  by  an  endless  round  of  political 
publicity  and  propaganda.  And  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, they  are  correct.  Campaigns  are  too 
long.  Their  length  exceeds  the  necessities  of 
communications  and  debate  and  should  be 
shortened. 

Another  Influence  of  long  campaigns  is 
their  contribution  to  the  rising  costs  of  cam- 
paigning; and  It  is  substantial.  Each  extra 
day  or  week  a  campaign  drags  on  adds  tre- 


mendously to  the  overall  costs.  The  real  or 
Imagined  need  to  get  to  the  public  with  a 
message  fuels  this  pressure  for  long  cam- 
paigns. Here  we  clearly  see  the  Interrelation 
of  the  pressures  for  money,  time  and  the 
media. 

Many  steps  could  be  taken  to  introduce  in- 
centives for  shorter  campaigns.  National  con- 
ventions could  be  held  later  in  the  year. 
Presidential  primaries  might  be  moved  back 
a  few  weeks.  Legislation  might  be  enacted  to 
set  an  official  "campaign  season."  But  I  be- 
lieve this  area  of  shortening  the  campaign 
period  offers  real  promise  for  reducing  costs 
and  Improving  the  quality  of  campaigns. 
And  I  would  hope  this  committee  will  ex- 
plore this  avenue  fully  in  the  coming  months. 

INCREASED    CITIZEN    PARTICIPATION 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  point  of  the 
directions  for  campaign  reform,  and  this  is 
Involvement  of  more  individuals  In  the  polit- 
ical process. 

It  Is  not  sufficient  that  people  go  to  the 
polls.  It  Is  of  course  vital,  but  there  is  more— 
an  additional  responsibility  of  citizenship. 
And  this  responsibility  is  support. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  I 
believe  that  every  American  has  the  right  to 
support  the  candidates  and  organizations  of 
his  choice  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  means, 
but  I  believe  also  that  each  citizen  should 
support  candidates  and  parties  in  proportion 
to  those  means. 

There  are  many  Individuals  throughout 
this  great  nation  who  feel  a  sincere  and  deep 
gratitude  for  what  America  has  meant  to 
their  lives  and  who  choose  to  express  their 
feelings  by  contributing  to  political  organiza- 
tions. There  are  individuals  whose  loyalty 
and  dedication  to  their  political  beliefs  have 
found  selfless  and  generous  expression  in 
flnanclal  support  to  the  parties  and  candi- 
dates who  embody  their  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions for  America.  I  believe  these  are  ad- 
mirable and  laudable  actions  and  should  be 
encouraged  and  fostered  by  national  policy. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  political  process  is 
expensive,  and  It  will  continue  to  be  so.  But 
that  Is  not  to  say  that  the  expenses  of  cam- 
paigning cannot  be  held  to  manageable  limits 
nor  that  the  burden  of  financing  campaigns 
is  to  be  the  primary  responsibility  or  pre- 
empted privilege  of  the  wealthy. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  individuals 
who  do  not  feel  the  desire  or  the  responsibil- 
ity to  aid  political  parties  and  candidates.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  1968,  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  population  gave  any  money  to  a 
political  organization,  and  in  some  years  this 
number  has  fallen  as  low  as  4  percent. 

This  statistic  is  at  the  same  time  distress- 
ing and  hopeful.  Although  few  Americans  are 
motivated  to  contribute,  a  real  bonanza  of 
support  lies  waiting  to  be  tapped.  If  only  the 
candidates  and  parties  in  this  nation  can 
reach  them,  we  will  have  made  i  tremendous 
stride  forward  in  improving  the  political 
process  in  this  country. 

As  the  20th  century  fund  report  stated: 

It  would  be  far  healthier  If  a  larger  nuta- 
ber  of  Individual  contributors  gave  small 
sums.  Small  contributors  in  treater  number 
would  not  only  reduce  a  candidate's  reliance 
on  a  few  big  givers,  but  also  help  Improve  the 
political  climate  by  Increasing  direct  citizen 
participation  In  politics. 

For  every  man  or  woman  of  wealth  who  con. 
tributes  to  politics  In  this  country,  there 
are  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  aver- 
age citizens  with  modest  or  even  limited 
means  whose  dimes  and  quarters,  ones,  fives 
and  tens  are  immeasurably  more  Important 
to  democracy  and  the  American  political  sys- 
tem than  all  the  tycoons,  magnates  and  mil- 
lionaires put  together. 

I  speak  with  special  feeling  of  these 
Americans,  because  they  have  meant  a  great 
deal  to  the  Republican  party  and  through 
it  to  the  entire  nation. 

In  1961.  under  national  chairman  WUUani 
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E.  E.  Miller,  the  Republican  party  instituted 
Its  sustaining  membership  program.  This 
program  sought  then,  as  it  does  today,  small 
contributions  for  membership  In  the  Re- 
publican sustaining  membership  committee. 
When  the  sustaining  membership  drive  was 
first  undertaken  on  a  national  basis  in  1961, 
a  membership  cost  $10.  And  by  1962,  45% 
of  the  national  committee's  funds  were  re- 
ceived through  its  sustaining  members. 

As  an  indication  of  the  bedrock  strength 
of  this  concept,  consider  the  1964  presidential 
campaign.  The  party  and  its  ticket,  faced 
with  overwhelming  odds  and  widespread  pop- 
ular assumption  of  doom  at  the  polls,  con- 
ducted a  full-scale  and  nationwide  cam- 
paign costing  more  than  $8  million  and 
emerged  from  the  ruins  of  defeat  with  all  Its 
bills  paid  and  money  in  the  bank.  Normally, 
one  would  expect  a  campaign  that  was  so 
widely  proclaimed  to  be  futile  to  wind  up 
heavily  In  the  red.  But  an  Interesting  thing 
was  disclosed  by  that  1964  race — the  flnan- 
clal stability  of  the  Republican  party  was 
due  to  the  basic  strength  of  its  organiza- 
tion—the  loyal  small  contributor  who  did 
not  bail  out  when  the  going  got  rough. 

Since  1964,  the  sustaining  membership 
program  has  been  the  largest  source  of  in- 
come for  the  Republican  party,  accounting 
for  more  than  80%  of  all  receipts  In  several 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  as  an  up-to-date  ex- 
ample of  the  strength  and  Importance  of  the 
small  contributor  and  the  sustaining  mem- 
bership program  to  the  Republican  party, 
I  would  like  to  cite  some  figures  for  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year.  In  January  and 
February,  1971,  the  Republican  National 
Committee  received  82,381  contributions  of 
less  than  $100.  The  total  of  these  contribu- 
tions, chiefly  from  the  sustaining  member- 
ship program,  totaled  $1,169,822.21.  In  the 
same  period,  the  party  received  fewer  than 
200  contributions  in  excess  of  $100.  and 
these  totaled  $74,790.00. 

Now,  I  submit  that  this  Is  the  way  our 
political  financial  systems  are  meant  to  work. 
This  Is  participatory  democracy,  and  this  Is 
a  broadly-based  party  with  a  vigorous  and 
Involved  membership. 

The  Republican  party's  record  Is  excep- 
tlonal  in  this  respect.  And  I  find  it  somewhat 
discomforting  to  hear  our  party  attacked  for 
the  sole  reason  of  Its  flnanclal  stability  by 
those  whose  party  has  not  developed  a  broad 
base  of  extremely  dedicated  and  dependable 
small  contributors. 

The  Republican  Party  does  have  a  sound 
flnanclal  structure  because  it  relies  on  the 
people  for  Its  support,  and  because  It  is  re- 
sponsible with  its  own  and  others'  money. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  prescribe  for  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  I  am  here  to 
offer  suggestions  for  Improving  our  whole 
political  system.  I  believe  that  no  greater 
oontrlbutlon  to  the  viability  of  the  poUtlcal 
process  in  America  can  be  made  than  to 
bring  more  Americans  into  the  flnanclal  af- 
fairs of  our  political  Institutions.  Financial 
participation  Is  real,  basic  and  responsible 
participation  In  the  campaigns  and  parties 
which  that  Individual  supports.  It  Is  also  a 
source  of  basic  good  government  and  insur- 
ance of  the  effective  power  and  authority  of 
the  people  over  public  affairs. 

New  steps  need  to  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
government  to  stimulate  citizen  involvement 
in  the  financial  affairs  of  politics.  As  In  the 
other  areas  I  have  mentioned,  there  are 
many  ways  In  which  this  might  be  done. 
Hopefully  this  committee  In  its  consldera- 

r.rt«?  1^?..^"®™'  ^'"«  ^«^o'«»  "  and  m  ite 
pnvate  deliberations  will  select  one  or  more 
new  devices  for  stimulation  of  this  reform 
Numerous  suggestions  have  been  made,  such 
J^,  ^.^.^^''^^  *"  '^^^^^  and  tax  reductions 
lor  political  contributions,  or  providing  a 
standard  contribution  by  check-off  type  ar- 
Jf,^*^*"*  °°  *^«»  Federal  income  tax  re- 
turn. These  and  other  prc^osals  deserve  very 
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thorough  and  studied  consideration.  They 
may  offer  substantial  help  for  politics  in 
America,  but  they  may  also  raise  numerous 
side  Issues  and  questions  of  policy  and  ad- 
ministration which  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  before  making  any  final  decisions. 

CONCLUSION 

I  stand  ready  to  Join  in  further  efforts  to 
achieve  meaningful  results  and  to  promote 
the  vitality  of  our  system  and  to  assure 
thereby  the  continuing  ability  of  government 
to  meet  the  challenges  and  difficulties  of  the 
future. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  morning  busi- 
ness, I  ask  that  the  morning  business  be 
concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there  is 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXTT  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9)  amending  rules  XXn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
postpone  for  1  legislative  day  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  9. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  has  already  been  said  about 
the  pending  business.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
something  new  concerning  this  matter. 
However,  there  are  two  or  three  aspects 
of  it  that  I  think  worthy  of  attention. 

One  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  in 
looking  at  the  way  the  new  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  voted,  it  seems  that  they 
have  split  exactly  50-50.  Six  have  voted 
for  cloture,  and  six  have  voted  against 
cloture. 

All  except  one  have  never  served  in  this 
body  before.  The  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  while  he  is  classi- 
fied as  a  new  Senator,  has  been  here 
before  and  has  long  been  committed  to 
the  principle  of  reforming  rule  XXII. 

What  this  means  to  me  is  that  a 
number  of  the  new  Senators,  at  least 
five,  who  have  had  -lo  experience  actually 
with  operating  under  rule  XXII,  have 
made  up  their  minds  and  voted  to  change 
the  rules  in  an  area  that  I  think  is 
extremely  important  for  the  significance 
of  the  Senate  Itself. 

I  have  suggested  in  my  previous 
remarks  that  this  is  due  to  many  devel- 
opments, including  one  of  which  I  dis- 
cussed earlier  this  morning,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  concept  of  executive  privilege. 
But  that  is  only  one.  The  persistence  of 
a  state  of  crisis  in  warfare  is  another. 
I  have  stated  that  before.  Experience 
shows  that  In  every  country  where  war- 
fare continues  for  a  long  period,  democ- 
racy and  democratic  practices  are 
sacrifled.  I  say  this  only  In  a  most 
respectful  way. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  all  of  the 
new  Senators,  and  certainly  those  who 
have,  for  good  reasons,  I  am  quite  sure, 
voted  to  change  the  rule  before  they  had 


any  experience  under  the  rule  should 
have  more  time  to  consider  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  a  change.  It  seems  to  me 
an  exceUent  suggestion  to  have  a  meet- 
ing where  this  matter  could  be  discussed 
In  a  more  serious  way.  Unfortunately, 
the  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
have  not  been  real  debates.  The  pro- 
ponents of  this  resolution  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  conspic- 
uous by  their  absence.  I  think  there  is 
not  a  single  one  of  them  in  the  Chamber 
now,  and  usually  they  have  not  been 
here  while  I  have  been  here. 

There  has  been  no  serious  discussion. 
These  votes  seem  to  be  influenced  by 
commitments  made  before  they  came  to 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  criticize  anyone  for 
that.  Anyone  who  runs  for  office  has  to 
make  commitments  in  our  system. 

I  only  suggest  in  a  most  respectful  way 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  such  great  im- 
portance that  there  should  be  ways  and 
means  to  consider  it  at  great  length  and 
really  go  into  the  significance  of  it  be- 
fore we  seriously  take  up  changing  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  There  are  various 
ways  this  could  be  done. 

I  predict  that  next  Tuesday  this  vote 
will  not  be  in  favor  of  a  change.  I  hope 
the  leadership  will  not  allow  a  further 
vote.  I  must  say  I  think  the  way  the  press 
describes  the  situation  is  quite  erroneous. 
The  persistence  of  the  proponents  iri 
continuing  to  have  another  and  another 
and  another  vote  is  what  is  responsible 
for  the  delay.  It  was  perfectly  obvious 
after  the  first  vote,  and  certainly  ob- 
vious after  the  second  vote,  that  they 
do  not  have  the  votes  to  change  the  rule. 

Who,  then,  bears  the  responsibility  for 
continuing  this  matter  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  who  bears  the  responsibllltv  for 
the  delay,  as  they  caU  It? 

Another  thing  I  am  bound  to  comment 
upon  is  that  the  press,  by  habit,  a  kind 
of  knee-jerk  reaction,  refers  to  it  as  a 
southern  filibuster  on  rule  XXn.  It  is 
true  that  a  number  of  southern  Senators 
are  involved,  but  not  exclusively.  One 
need  only  look  at  the  votes.  One  reason 
southerners  are  prominent  in  this  matter 
is  that  traditionally  southerners  have 
been  here  longer  than  Senators  from 
other  areas.  That  is  because  of  historic 
and  other  reasons.  Many  of  us  have  had 
longer  experience  in  the  Senate  and  we 
have  learned,  sometimes  through  bitter 
experience,  that  the  rules  of  this  body 
are  very  Important  and  should  not  be 
tampered  with  for  superficial  reasons. 
Again,  I  am  impelled  in  that  connec- 
tion to  read  a  paragraph  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  essence  of  the  Demo- 
cratic process.  I  have  read  this  para- 
graph once  before  but  I  think  it  makes 
the  point  I  wish  to  convey.  This  is  a  para- 
graph written  by  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis: 

For  democracy  la  a  process  not  a  restilt.  It 
Is  no  particular  set  of  policies  but  the  means 
of  reaching  them.  It  is  a  commitment  to  ra- 
tional discourse,  to  persuasion,  to  restraint 
In  the  use  of  political  advantage,  to  the 
renvmclatlon  of  force  or  threats. 

That  sums  up  In  the  most  succinct 
manner  what  this  is  all  about.  This  Is 
the  process  by  which  the  Senate  oper- 
ates, and  It  Is  far  more  important  than 
any  substantive  bill  ever  affected  by  this 
procedure. 
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This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
some  new  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
some  members  of  the  press  fail  to  under- 
stand the  very  essence  of  democracy, 
and  that  is  the  process  by  which  deci- 
sions are  reached  or  delayed  and  put  off, 
or  decisions  made  not  to  proceed  with 
action.  I  am  perfectly  glad  to  have  dis- 
cussion or,  as  it  ia  called,  fllibxister, 
characterized  as  a  "southern-led  fili- 
buster." But  in  my  mind  1  know  that 
those  newspapers  that  use  that  phrase  in 
a  pejorative  sense.  They  think  by  so 
characterizing  it,  It  wiU  prejudice  the 
minds  of  some  new  Senators  and  other 
citizens.  It  raises  again  the  specter  of 
civil  rights  legislation.  This  is  an  effort, 
in  my  view,  a  rather  questionable  way  of 
questioning  the  good  faith  of  those  of  us 
who  are  seeking  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  Senate  as  a  functioning  institu- 
tion In  our  Government. 

It  is  a  curious  matter.  Heretofore  in 
the  debate  I  asked  one  of  the  leading 
proponents  of  the  change  what  he 
thought  was  the  function  of  the  Senate. 
He  said,  "To  get  action."  I  responded 
very  briefly,  but  I  have  thought  of  it  in 
the  meantime.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  what  I  just  read  about 
the  essence  of  democracy. 

The  essence  of  democracy  is  not  to  get 
action.  A  dictatorship  csua  get  action 
quicker  than  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment. Often  it  is  unwise  or  disastrous 
action.  It  is  not  subjected  to  the  exami- 
nation to  which  legislation  is  subjected 
under  our  system  of  debates;  but  at  any 
rate,  it  is  action. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  describe 
the  function  of  the  Senate  than  to  say 
it  is  not  to  get  immediate  action  without 
consideration  or  deliberation.  The  func- 
tion is  to  deliberate.  It  is  antidemo- 
cratic to  say  the  fimction  of  the  Senate 
is  simply  to  get  action  quickly. 

I  think  there  has  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  some  newspaper  writers  a  kind  of 
prejudice.  I  am  sure  it  Is  not  conscious. 
They  do  not  deliberately  and  consciously 
wish  to  xmdermlne  the  democratic  sys- 
tem. I  think  It  is  subconscious.  There  is 
a  subconscious  impulse  that  causes  them 
to  attack  the  reputation  and  prestige  of 
the  Senate. 

This  morning  a  column  in  one  news- 
paper began,  "The  shame  of  the  Senate." 
We  are  shameful  because  we  are  trying 
to  protect  the  rules  which  allow  the  Sen- 
ate to  deliberate  and  consider  at  length 
the  most  profoundly  important  decisions 
to  be  made  by  this  country,  such  as  going 
to  war  or  what  to  do  about  a  war,  or  for 
that  matter,  matters  of  inflation,  and  so 
on.  Take  the  question  of  the  SST,  which 
is  a  very  important  issue.  Is  it  the  shame 
of  the  Senate  that  we  do  not  give  up  and 
agree  to  abide  by  the  rule  of  the  majority 
and  have  passage,  with  no  debate  at  all, 
if  at  any  time  a  majority  wishes  to  close 
debate;  or  to  make  a  decision  when  a 
decision  should  not  be  made  at  any  given 
time  if  it  involves  deep  division  on  mat- 
ters of  social  or  cultural  differences, 
some  of  which  are  much  more  dlfBcult  to 
reconcile  than  pure  economic  problems? 

One  thing  we  can  say  about  the  Sen- 
ate that  seems  to  be  overlooked.  No  leg- 
islative body  I  know  of  since  the  days  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  has  ever  imposed  on  a 


country  a  dictatorial  power.  No  legisla- 
tive body  has  usurped  the  sole  power  to 
dominate  any  country,  whereas  we  have 
many  coimtless  examples  where  the  ex- 
ecutive power  has  dominated  and  taken 
control  of  the  power  of  government  in 
country  after  coimtry.  Today  the  great 
mtUority  of  the  people  are  ruled  by  dic- 
tatorships. They  are  imder  the  control 
of  authoritarian  governments.  They 
sometimes  have  a  legislature  as  a  kind 
of  facade  to  make  It  look  good,  but  the 
legislatures  have  no  power. 

That  is  what  would  happen  to  the  Sen- 
ate if  we  changed  the  rule  to  majority 
control  of  debate. 

I  realize  the  proponents  are  saying 
they  only  want  a  three-fifths  vote.  I 
think  everybody  knows  that  is  only  a 
way  station.  We  are  not  kidding  our- 
selves that  if  we  go  that  way,  we  will 
change  the  three-fifths  to  a  majority, 
just  as  has  happened  in  the  past  in  most 
similar  instances. 

Many  of  the  great  corporate  enter- 
prises in  this  country  are  directed  by 
executives  who  are  given  great  power. 
This  applies  not  only  to  industrial  enter- 
prises but  to  newspaper  enterprises; 
many  of  them  have  become  great  cor- 
porate enterprises.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  they  have  a  subconscious  instinct 
to  sympathize  with  executive  power. 
They  feel  that  anybody  who  interferes 
with  the  executive  is  in  some  way  inhibit- 
ing progress.  I  think  they  have  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  any  executive  who  is 
thwarted  at  any  time  by  a  group  of 
various  Individuals,  in  our  case  100,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  House,  435. 

I  think  that  Is  a  natural  tendency. 
Debate,  arguments,  questions  and  an- 
swers, take  time,  and  executives  who  run 
corporations  do  not  like  that.  In  great 
corporate  enterprises  they  delegate 
power  to  the  chief  executive  to  run  the 
corporation.  If  the  profits  are  good  dur- 
ing the  year,  they  continue.  If  they  are 
bad,  they  are  fired.  This  happens  time 
and  again,  we  all  know.  They  are  not 
given  much  to  debate  and  argue,  on 
the  whole.  They  have  a  tendency  to  con- 
centrate power  into  the  hands  of  either 
one  or  very  small  executive  committees 
about  the  size  of  Politburo  in  Russia. 

I  was  interested,  in  reading  Khru- 
shchev's book  on  Stalin,  to  read  that  he 
was  so  impatient  even  with  the  Politburo. 
Often  he  would  not  consult  anybody.  In 
certain  areas  he  consulted  five  and  not 
the  other  six.  He  did  not  like  to  be  ques- 
tioned. They  may  have  raised  questions, 
and  he  did  not  bother  with  them. 

In  any  case,  this  is  the  nature  of 
executive  power.  They  do  not  like  to  have 
to  argue  about  their  decisions,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  be  delayed. 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  reflect  on 
any  specific  individual,  but  I  have 
noticed  in  my  own  experience  that  Mem- 
bers who  come  to  this  body  from  the 
governorships  of  their  States,  for  a  vear 
or  two,  at  least  exhibit  impatience  with 
the  Senate.  One  of  our  colleagues  who  is 
no  longer  with  us,  but  who  was  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  had  been 
a  Governor  for  five  terms.  He  had  been 
a  very  successful  Governor  of  his  State. 
The    procedures    of    asking    questions, 


going  around  the  committee,  in  order, 
were  extremely  irritating  to  hun.  He  was 
extremely  impatient  with  the  whole 
process.  He  had  been  accustomed  to 
making  decisions  as  an  executive,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  role  of  being 
a  Senator.  I  agree  it  can  be  very 
difficult. 

I  sympathize  with  the  impatience  of 
people  who  are  accustomed  to  exercising 
executive  power  either  in  the  public's  be- 
half or  in  private.  I  can  sympathize  with 
great  executives  of  industrial  concerns 
or  managing  editors  who  think  it  is  in- 
tolerable to  have  long  debate  on  a  sub- 
ject which  they  think  is  very  simple  and 
should  be  able  to  be  settled  quickly,  with- 
out any  great  debate.  So  I  have  great  un- 
derstanding of  and  sympathy  for  tlielr 
impatience  with  the  Senate. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  they  un- 
derstand the  difficulties,  the  seriousness, 
of  making  decisions  that  involve  200  mil- 
lion people.  Even  General  Motors  or 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
employ  only  500,000  people  or  so,  as  large 
as  they  are.  They  do  not  compare  with 
the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  a  country 
of  50  different  States,  with  the  great  and 
differing  and  deep  cultural,  economic, 
and  racial  background  of  our  people.  En- 
abling such  a  tremendous  community  to 
live  in  peace  is  no  small  accomplishment. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  than  making 
A.T.  &  T.  function.  I  understand  they 
have  difficulty  in  many  Instances.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  much  more  difficult  under- 
taking as  compared  with  them. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  needs  a 
body  in  which  decisions  may  be  consid- 
ered at  length,  not  in  order  to  get  action 
immediately,  but  in  order  to  assure 
against  disastrous  mistakes.  That,  I 
think,  is  the  great  value  of  the  Senate— 
not  getting  action.  Action  certainly  is 
secondary  to  wisdom  in  priority  in  this 
body,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  If  we 
reverse  that  and  give  action  priority  and 
make  wisdom  second  in  importance,  we 
may  as  well  dispense  with  the  Senate.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  worth  con- 
tinuing if  that  is  the  attitude  we  are  to 
adopt  in  changing  the  rules. 

Nonaction  or  delay  Is  far  preferable,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  the  case  of  executive 
proposals  that  involve  the  security  of  our 
coimtry.  I  have  used  the  example  before; 
I  will  use  it  again— the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  The  great  mistake  of  Sena- 
tors, Including  myself,  of  course,  was  the 
acceptance  of  an  Executive  proposal  sent 
here  under  a  plea  for  immediate  action 
because  of  the  alleged  psychological  ef- 
fect upon  the  enemy  if  we  adopted  it  and 
passed  it  with  a  minimal  of  considera- 
tion. Altogether  I  think  we  considered  it 
something  like  5  or  7  hours. 

But  the  shame  of  the  Senate  Is  not  in 
debate.  The  shame  of  the  Senate  Is  not 
in  refusal  to  change  rule  XXn.  The 
shame  of  the  Senate  arises  from  precipi- 
tate action  in  cases  like  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin resolution.  That  is  the  real  source  of 
shame.  It  is  the  only  type  of  action  that 
I  have  been  embarrassed  about.  I  cannot 
say  I  have  not  voted  in  some  ways  on 
substantive  matters  in  the  past  that  were 
not  in  error,  and  I  certainly  do  not  claim 
InfallibUity,  but  the  real  shame  of  the 
Senate  is  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
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taken  action  without  deliberation,  with- 
out understanding  the  full  significance 
of  what  was  involved,  and  not  in  delay 
or  in  refusing  to  act.  There  are  few  cases 
if  any— I  cannot  think  of  any  offhand— 
in  which  the  Senate  has  been  shamed  by 
either  delaying  action  or  refusing  to  act 
on  some  Improvident  proposal.  The 
shame  is  in  not  deliberating  long  enough 
to  understand  and  to  avoid  adopting  an 
ill-considered  proposal. 

Many  of  these  proposals,  of  course 
are  written  in  the  executive  branch  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  President.  I  want  to  make 
that  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DoLK).  I  did  not  hear  his  remarks 
I  have  sent  for  them,  but  have  not  re- 
ceived them  yet.  The  bill  I  introduced 
earUer  is  not  aimed  at  the  President.  I 
have  made  this  clear  in  every  speech  I 
have  made,  I  believe.  We  are  at  the  end 
of  the  25-year  period  of  warfare  or  crises 
which  has  done  many  things  that  are 
bad  to  our  democratic  system.  I  do  not 
wish  to  blame  the  present  administra- 
tion either  for  Vietnam  or  for  many  other 
matters,  and  certainly  not  with  regard  to 
the  erosion  of  our  standing  with  regard 
to  executive  privilege. 

I  do  not  intend  that,  and  I  have  no 
idea  of  saying  or  implying  in  any  way 
that  I>resident  Nixon  is  in  any  way  more 
guilty  because  of  his  actions  than  any 
previous  administration  of  an  abuse  of 
executive  power.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
people  I  have  in  mind  were  not  connected 
with  the  President  in  any  confidential 
manner  whatsoever.  But  in  the  case  of 
these  proposals  which  come  to  us  many 
of  them  are  generated  in  the  executive 
bureaucracy,  which  has  little  if  any  real 
experience  with  the  people;  few  of  them 
or  hardly  any  of  them,  have  ever  had  the 
experience  of  being  elected  or  of  answer- 
ing to  constituents,  or  of  the  interplay 
that  takes  place  between  elected  officials 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  they  are  not 
very  able  and  honest  people,  but  they 
lack  the  experience  which  I  think  is  es- 

^n?*^flP  1?^"^  ^^^  *  ^0""*^^  o'  our 
kind— the  kind  of  experience  which  is 

necessary  to  weigh  the  impact  upon  our 
own  country  of  our  policies  abroad,  espe- 
cially, and  even  our  policies  within  our 
own  country. 

T  I  ^^  *  moment  ago,  in  the  exchange 
♦K  ®^  T*^"*  ^^^  ''«'••  I  detected  what  I 
ihink  I  detect  In  many  lines  of  observers 
and  commentators:  That  there  is  a  tend- 
^%^^^^^o<^^s,^  the  effects  of  the  war 
to  Vietnam  from  what  it  is  doing  here 
at  home.  -There  Is  a  tendency  to  regard 
the  contest  In  Vietnam  as  a  kind  of  ball 
game  taking  place  10,000  miles  away 
and  naturally  you  want  to  win  all  con- 
tests you  get  into;  this  is  a  natural  thing. 
Zt  R  .  X  compartmentalize  this  con- 
test, it  is  too  bad  it  Is  killing  a  lot  of 
'^'  but  it  is  not  killing  ^as  many 
Amencans  and  for  that  reason  It  makes 
"  t^ier.  What  they  have  overiooked  Is 
TnH  fh"/l^x*!**  °®<'^*^  ^'^"not  overlook, 
onrni  *  ^  ^^  ^^^^  of  the  war  upon 
our  own  constituents. 

\paS^  ""^^  '^^  decisions  that  have 

Sl^n^/J^';,^  '^^y  ^^  ^^^  debated 
and  understood,  and  the  Implications  for 

^J"^  constituents  had  been  made 
Clear,   that   Congress   would  not   have 
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gone  along  with  any  kind  of  approval  of 
the  engagement.  I  think  those  decisions 
were  made  improvidently  and  errone- 
ously, largely  because  there  was  not  a 
reasonable  amount  of  discussion  and 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  issue  has  been 
debated  at  such  length,  while  there  is 
much  more  that  could  be  said.  Inasmuch 
as  those  who  might  be  influenced  by  my 
comments  are  not  present.  I  think  per- 
haps I  should  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  remarks  for  a  more  propitious  time 
perhaps  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  when 
this  matter  is  being  debated,  whien  I 
would  hope  very  much  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  matter  wtih  some 
of  those  who  have  voted  for  cloture  and 
have  been  supporting  the  move  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Federalist  papers.  Alexander  Hamilton 
m  his  flowmg  and  beautiful  prose,  stated 
with  precision  and  eloquence,  the  pur- 
poses which  the  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tended by  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Under  the  form  of  answers  to  spe- 
ciflc  objections  in  five  letters— 61 
through  65— HamUton  listed  these  five 
aims: 


To  conciliate  the  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  several  States,  by  giving  each,  however 
small,  equal  representation  with  every  other 
however  large,  In  one  branch  of  the  National' 
Government. 

To  create  a  councU  quallfled.  by  Ite  mod- 
erate size  and  the  experience  of  Its  Mem- 
bers,  to  advise  and  check  the  President  In 
the  exercise  of  his  powers  of  appointing  to 
office  and  concluding  treaties. 

To  restrain  the  impetuosity  and  fickleness 
of  the  popular  House,  and  so  guard  against 
the  effects  of  gusts  of  passion  or  sudden 
changes  of  opinion  In  the  people. 

To  provide  a  body  of  men  whose  greater 
experience,  longer  term  of  membersiUp  and 
comparative  Independence  of  popular  'elec- 
tion, would  make  them  an  element  of  sta- 
bUlty  in  the  Ctovemment  of  the  Nation,  en- 
abling it  to  maintain  its  character  In  the 
eyes  of  foreign  states,  and  to  preserve  a  con- 
tinuity of  poUcy  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  establish  a  court  proper  for  the  trial  of 
impeachments,  a  remedy  deemed  necessary 
to  prevent  abuse  of  power  by  the  executive. 

Lord  Bryce,  In  his  masterpiece  "The 
American  Commonwealth,"  commented 
on  Hamilton's  grand  scheme  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

The  Federalist  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  state,  nor  have  Americana  generally  real- 
ized, that  this  masterpiece  of  the  constitu- 
tion-makers was  In  fact  a  happy  accident  No 
one  in  the  convention  of  1787  set  out  with 
the  Idea  of  such  a  Senate  as  ultimately 
emerged  from  their  deUberatlons.  It  grew  up 
under  the  hands  of  the  convention,  as  the 
result  of  the  necessity  for  reconciling  the 
conflicting  demands  of  the  large  and  the 
small  states.  The  concession  of  equal  rep- 
resentation In  the  Senate  induced  the  small 


states  to  accept  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion according  to  popiUation  In  the  Houae 
of  BepreeentaUves;  and  a  senee  of  compro- 
mises between  the  advocates  of  popular 
power,  as  embodied  In  the  House,  and  those 
of  monarchical  power,  as  embodied  In  the 
President,  led  to  the  allotment  of  attributes 
and  functions  which  have  made  the  Senate 
what  It  Is. 

When  the  work  which  they  had  almost 
unconsciously  perfected  was  finished,  the 
leaders  of  the  convention  perceived  Its  ex- 
ceUence,  and  defended  it  by  arguments  In 
which  we  feel  the  note  of  sincere  conviction. 
Yet  the  conception  they  formed  of  it  differed 
from  the  reality  which  has  been  evolved.  Al- 
though they  had  created  It  as  a  branch  of 
the  legislature,  they  thought  of  It  as  being 
flnt  and  foremost  a  body  with  execuUve 
functions.  And  this,  at  first.  It  was.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  old  Ctongress  of  the  confeder- 
ation, in  which  the  delegates  of  the  States 
voted  by  States,  the  stlU  earlier  tradlOons  of 
the  executive  councils,  which  advised  the 
governors  of  the  colonies  while  still  subject 
to  the  British  crown,  climg  about  the  Senate 
and  affected  the  minds  of  the  Senators. 

It  waa  a  small  body,  orlglnaUy  of  twenty- 
six,  even  in  laiO  of  thirty-four  members 
only,  a  body  not  Ul  fitted  for  executive  work. 
Its  members,  regarding  themselves  as  a  sort 
of  Congress  of  Ambassadors  from  their  re- 
spective States,  were  accustomed  to  refer 
for  advice  and  instructions  each  to  his  State 
leglslatiu'e.  So  late  as  1828.  a  Senator  after 
arguing  strongly  against  a  measure  declared 
that  he  would  nevertheless  vote  for  It  be- 
cause he  beUeved  his  state  to  be  In  its  fa- 
vour. For  the  first  five  years  of  lu  existence, 
the  Senate  sat  with  closed  doors,  occupying 
Itself  chiefly  with  the  confidential  business 
of  appointments  and  treaties,  and  conferring 
In  private  with  the  ministers  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Not  tm  1816  did  It  create.  In  Imitation 
of  the  House,  those  standing  committees 
Which  the  experience  of  the  House  had  shown 
to  be,  In  bodies  where  the  executive  ministers 
do  not  sit,  the  necessary  organs  for  deal- 
ing with  legislative  business.  Its  present 
character  as  a  legUlatlve  body,  not  less  ac- 
tive and  powerful  than  the  other  branch 
of  Congress.  U  the  result  of  a  long  process 
of  evolution,  a  process  possible  (as  will  be 
more  fully  explained  hereafter)  even  under 
the  rigid  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States 
because  the  language  of  the  sections  which 
define  the  competence  of  the  Senate  Is  very 
wide  and  general.  But  In  gaining  legislative 
authority.  It  has  not  lost  Its  executive  func- 
tions, although  those  which  relate  to  treaties 
are  largely  exercised  on  the  advice  of  the 
standing  committee  on  foreign  relations.  And 
as  respects  these  executive  fimctloni  It 
stands  alone  In  the  world. 

No  European  state,  no  British  colony,  en- 
trusts to  an  executive  assembly  that  direct 
participation  In  executive  business  which  the 
Senate  enjoys. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that 
the  UjB.  Senate  haa  performed  so  admi- 
rably over  the  years  la  In  no  small  meas- 
ure attributable  to  our  history  and  tra- 
dition of  unlimited  debate. 

Mr.  Walter  LIppmann,  whose  views  I 
do  not  always  share,  but  whose  scholar- 
ship and  devotion  to  our  country  I  think 
we  all  can  properly  admire— expressed 
this  same  view: 

The  filibuster  \mder  the  present  rules  of 
the  Senate,  conforms  with  the  eoaentUl 
spirit  of  the  Amerlean  Constitution. 

It  la  one  of  the  very  strongest  practical 
guarantees  that  we  have  for  preserving  the 
rights  which  are  Jn  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  view  rule  XXn 
and  our  tradition  of  unlimited  debate  as 
in  any  way  a  partisan  or  sectional  pre- 
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rogatlve.  The  filibuster,  over  the  years, 
has,  in  my  Judgment,  been  used  to  ad- 
vance good  causes,  and  to  advance  wrong 
causes,  and  causes  which,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  history,  are  insignificant.  The 
occasion  for  the  use  of  the  filibuster  is 
sometimes  immaterial  or  inconsequen- 
tial— who,  for  instance,  recalls  that  the 
Senate  debated  the  ship  subsidy  bills  for 
2'2  months  in  1922?  Those  bills  are  re- 
membered today,  if  at  all,  because  they 
occasioned  that  extended  debate. 

Members  of  all  persuasions  have 
availed  themselves  of  Uie  right  of  unlim- 
ited senatorial  debate  over  the  years — 
Republicans.  Democrats,  progressives, 
liberals,  and  conservatives  alike.  And  our 
predecessors  have  debated  and  killed  or 
caused  to  be  amended  countless  appro- 
priation bills  in  the  decades  passed.  And 
regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  individual 
bill,  the  general  proposition  Is  still  valid 
that  unlimited  debate  is  desirable.  Mi- 
norities within  the  Senate — whether  they 
are  liberal,  conservative,  or  otherwise — 
minorities  should  have  at  their  disposal 
the  tools  to  protect  their  Interests,  their 
point  of  view.  Prolonged  debate  has 
helped  to  precipitate  action  by  the  tran- 
sient majority — the  need  to  "restrain 
the  impetuosity  and  fickleness  of  the 
popular  House,  and  so  guard  against  the 
effects  of  gusts  of  passion  or  sudden 
changes  of  opinion  in  the  people,"  that 
Hamilton  spoke  of. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  think  I  can  speak  with  some 
authority  on  the  way  a  House  functions 
under  a  cloture  rule.  Legislation,  as  we 
all  know,  can  be  ramroded  through  the 
other  body  without  meaningful  debate, 
under  a  rule  framed  by  a  partisan  com- 
mittee or  perhaps  even  a  single,  powerful, 
coomiittee  chairman.  I,  of  course,  do  not 
intend  to  disparage  or  in  any  way  dimin- 
ish the  achievements  of  the  other  body. 
Having  served  there.  I  respect  and  ad- 
mire the  House  and  I  always  wiU.  But,  it 
operates  under  constraints,  traditions, 
and  historical  and  constitutional  limita- 
tions very  different  from  our  own.  While 
we  respect  that  institution  and  that 
great  body,  we  should  not  emulate  it  in 
this  regard.  It  is  essential  that  the  Sen- 
ate remain  true  to  its  own  history  and 
traditions — it  is  thus  essential  that  there 
continue  to  be  a  forum  for  unlimited 
debate. 

Mr.  William  S.  White,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  modern  Senate.  "The  Citadel," 
made  this  probing  comment  on  unlimited 
debate: 

And  those  who  mock  the  Institution  .  .  . 
might  recall  that  the  public  Is  not  always 
right  all  at  once  and  that  It  Is  perhaps  not 
too  bad  to  have  one  place  In  which  matters 
can  be  examined  at  leisure,  even  II  a  leisure 
uncomfortably  prolonged.  Those  who  de- 
nounce the  filibuster  .  .  .  might  recall  that 
the  weapon  has  more  than  one  blade  and 
that  today's  pleading  minority  could  become 
tomorrow's  arrogant  majority. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  rule  XXII 
which  has  not  really  been  touched  upon 
sufficiently  in  this  debate,  which  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  I  shall  call  the  "intan- 
gible side"  of  rule  xxn.  I  suggest  that 
the  mere  existence  of  rule  XXII  Is  a  val- 
imble  asset  to  the  Senate,  even  if  Mem- 
bers do  not  avail  themselves  of  their  right 
to  imlimited  debate — the  fact  that  the 


Members  can  avail  themselves  of  this 
tool  on  any  issue  should  the  need  arise. 
Is  a  positive  virtue.  We  cannot  calculate 
this  intangible  asset  with  any  precision; 
we  cannot  say  where  it  ranks  in  the  hier- 
archy of  values.  But,  it  should  be  com- 
forting to  Members  to  know  that  It  is 
there  and  can  be  used  to  provoke  de- 
bate and  thought  and  thorough  consid- 
eration on  a  measure  or  a  policy  which 
the  Member  considers  ill  advised  or  im- 
timely.  or  personally  obnoxious.  It  is 
there,  and  everyone  knows  it  is  there. 
And  the  presence  of  this  tool  and  its 
availability  to  any  Member  Is,  I  suggest, 
a  salutary  thing  in  and  of  itself.  The  fact 
that  we  cannot  measure  this  aspect  of 
our  rules  with  any  degree  of  precision 
does  not  in  any  way.  diminish  its  utility 
or  its  Infiuence. 

There  is  another  canard  that  should 
be  demolished  concerning  imlimited  de- 
bate— £ind  that  is  the  notion  that  the  fili- 
buster has  prevented  the  passage  of  nec- 
essary legislation.  The  facts  do  not  sup- 
port that  notion :  almost  universally,  the 
measures  against  which  filibusters  have 
been  directed  have  ultimately  been  en- 
acted— modified  perhaps,  reshaped,  or 
reformed  sometimes.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  taken,  as  a  whole,  the  fill- 
buster  has  killed  more  bad  proposals 
than  good  propossds. 

We  have  heard  in  the  last  few  years 
in  this  Chamber  serious  challenges  to 
the  notion  of  executive  supremacy.  On 
some  occasions,  I  have  disputed  these 
cl&ims — as  In  the  case  of  Cambodia  last 
May.  But.  whatever  the  views  of  the  spe- 
cific issue,  I  support  the  idea  that  Con- 
gress has  a  constitutional  role  to  play  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  Sen- 
ate, beyond  dispute,  has  the  duty  to  advise 
and  consent  to  treaties  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  ambassadors.  Congress  holds  the 
power  of  the  purse  and  the  exclusive 
power  to  declare  war.  In  the  decades 
since  World  War  n.  Congress  and  the 
Senate  allowed  the  Chief  Executives 
completely  free  reign  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  Presidents  did  not 
usurp  power  as  has  been  suggested  in 
some  quarters:  Congress  merely  retreat- 
ed from  its  responsibility  and  its  duty.  I 
support  the  idea  that  Congress  should 
properly  reassert  its  prerogatives.  I  sug- 
gest most  emphatically  that  imlimited 
debate  in  the  Senate  is  a  necessary  tool  in 
that  process.  And,  I  think  that  the  Mem- 
bers who  feel  as  I  do  that  the  Senate 
should  reassert  its  historic  mission  in  for- 
eign relations  should  think  twice  before 
scrapping,  or  at  least,  impairing  the  use- 
fulness of  this  unique  tool  which  we.  as 
Senators,  have  at  our  disposal. 

As  Hamilton  said  in  "The  Federalist." 
the  U.S.  Senate  must  properly  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  Executive,  and  unre- 
stricted debate  in  the  Senate  is  a  proper 
and  historic  means  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  gocd — to  restrain  Presidential 
ambition,  to  circumscribe  Presidential 
power. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  lived  with  rule 
xxn  and  we  know  its  implications  and 
its  effects.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  sug- 
gest its  abolition,  or  even  its  diminution. 
One  proposal  before  us  is  far  reaching; 
if  adopted,  it  would  alter  for  all  time  the 
role  and  position  of  the  Senate  in  our 


constitutional  framework.  It  is,  as  I  say, 
no  small  matter. 

The  late  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
whose  loss  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  cal- 
culate, knew  the  Senate  as  no  other  man 
in  our  history  has  known  it.  He  spent 
more  than  half  of  his  life  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  and  he  loved  it  with  a  deep 
and  abiding  affection.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  recall  his  words  of  January 
1968  in  a  debate  not  unlike  the  one  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  The  late 
Senator  Russell  said  at  that  time: 

I  know  about  the  frustrations  of  long  de- 
bate here.  I  suppose  I  have  been  involved  In 
my  share  of  It  on  both  sld«s  of  the  fence. 

It  Is  human  nature  that  If  you  have  a 
bill  up  and  have  a  majority  of  one  In  the 
Senate,  you  are  ready  to  vote  then,  and  any 
debate  against  that  bill  is  something  that  is 
irritating  and  frustrating,  because  you  can- 
not bring  the  bill  to  a  vote  Immediately  with 
that  majority  of  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  Is  not  always 
right.  Down  through  the  years  there  are 
great  monuments,  tragic  montiments  to  the 
failure  of  the  majority  to  be  right,  the  errors 
of  a  temporary  majority  such  as  It  Is  pro- 
poeed  to  subject  the  Senate  to,  a  pro- 
posal to  turn  loose  all  the  fires  of  partisan- 
ship to  a  mere  majority,  to  close  off  debate 
and  silence  the  opponents  before  they  have 
had  a  full  and  fair  chance  to  make  their 
case  before  the  American  people. 

It  Is  sometimes  hard  to  let  It  seep  through. 
Sometimes  when  you  are  defending  what  you 
believe  In.  but  which  may  be  unpopular  for 
the  moment,  you  do  not  have  the  great 
media  of  commtinlcatlons  to  support  you. 
They  have  a  way  of  getting  together,  some- 
times, and  they  will  exhalt  statements  In 
favor  of  the  Issues  they  support  and  will 
minimize  statements  In  opposition  to  those 
Issues. 

It  is  more  difficult  today  than  ever  before 
to  get  both  sides  of  the  case  before  the  Amer- 
ican people.  But  I  can  assure  you.  senators, 
on  the  basis  of  almost  35  years  of  service  In 
this  body,  that  there  were  two  sides  to  every 
question.  Maybe  most  of  us  think,  "there  is 
my  side  and  there  is  the  wrong  side,"  but 
often  the  side  you  are  for  and  the  side  I 
am  for  Is  the  wrong  side — It  happens  time 
and  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  was  created  to 
give  a  full  chance  to  expose  here  the  errors 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  government. 
One  of  its  main  purposes  was  to  permit  a 
complete  revision  or  canvass  of  the  acts  of 
the  other  body,  to  have  full  sway  to  offer 
amendments,  and  to  make  speeches  to  point 
out  those  mistakes. 

Over  the  years,  when  you  balance  it  up, 
the  right  of  free  speech  In  this  body  has 
been  vastly  more  beneficial  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  system  of  government,  In  main- 
taining our  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
in  trying  to  maintain  the  division  of  powers 
between  the  three  separate  branches  of  the 
government,  than  the  action  of  any  army. 
The  Senate  is  the  last  bulkward  of  the  minor- 
ity in  this  land. 

CharacteristicaUy.  Senator  Russell 
ended  tiis  remarks  on  that  occasion  with 
a  biblical  allusion: 

If  the  Senate  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
adopts  this  gag  rule,  I  do  not  doubt  that  » 
time  will  come  when  the  authors  win  have 
the  unfortunate  end  of  Ham  an,  who  built 
the  gallows  for  Morecai  and  was  hanged  on 
it  himself. 

Our  beloved  comrade  and  colleague, 
Senator  Russell,  is  no  longer  with  us  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom.  But. 
his  coimsel  of  several  years  ago  Is  stUl 
valid  and  still  deserving  of  our  attention. 
A  gag  rule  in  the  Senate,  as  he  correctly 
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stated,  would  diminish  and.  in  the  long 
run  possibly  destroy  the  Senate's  delib- 
erative function. 

I  am  candid  to  admit  that  the  fili- 
buster has  been  abused  on  occasion.  It 
has  been  invoked  frivolously  at  times. 
But,  I  am  prepared  to  live  with  this  abuse 
rather  than  opt  for  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. 
Let  us,  as  Shakespeare  said: 
Rather  bear  those  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to 
others  we  know  not  of. 

For,  even  if  this  tool  has  been  used  for 
transient  and  insubstantial  causes  on  a 
few  occasions,  its  retention  is  desirable 
for  the  bigger  causes — for  great,  funda- 
mental constitutional  questions;  to  check 
executive  excesses,  to  prevent  the  mind- 
less tampering  with  the  organic  law  of 
the  United  States. 

There  have  been  abuses  of  free  speech 
in  our  country  at  all  levels  in  recent 
times.  Those  abuses,  however  outrageous 
or  intemperate  and  however  dangerous, 
we  can  all  agree  would  not  justify  tam- 
pering with  first  amendment  guarantees. 
The  principle  of  free  speech  is  so  impor- 
tant and  so  valuable — so  ingrained  in 
our  system  and  our  heritage — that  it 
cannot  be  sacrificed  even  in  the  face  of 
the  most  unconscionable  abuse. 

In  the  same  way,  the  principle  of 
unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  should 
not  be  sacrificed  even  if  there  are  abuses. 
As  I  say,  I  think  the  abuses  have  been 
overestimated.  But  even  if  we  were  to 
concede  that  they  are  great,  even  then, 
it  would  not  be  sufficient  justification, 
in  my  opinion,  for  a  retreat  from  our 
historic  principle  of  unlimited  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate,  on  Tuesday,  next,  would  have 
the  good  sense  to  reject  this  cloture 
attempt  a  fourth  time. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  1:57  pjn.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Weicker)  . 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, seeing  no  Senator  who  wishes  rec- 
ognition with  respect  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
again  be  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
s^Jnents  therein  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Wkcker).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FOREIGN 
POLICY  NEWS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  evening. 
President  Nixon  held  a  very  important 
press  conference.  A  transcript  of  that 


press  conference  is  published  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WiTRDBAWAL    CAN     CONTINUE     ON     SCHEDULX : 

Transcbift    or    Prxszottrr    NntoN's    News 

CONrERENCC  ON  FOBEIGN  POLICT  ISSUES 

Q.  We  understand  there  are  some  difficul- 
ties that  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  has 
encountered  In  Laos  In  recent  weeks.  Is  this 
going  to  cause  you  to  slow  down  the  rate 
of  American  troop  withdrawals? 

A.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  Laos  at  this  time  has 
insured  even  more  the  plan  for  withdrawal  of 
American  troops.  I  will  make  another  an- 
nouncement in  April  as  I  have  previously 
indicated.  The  disruption  of  the  supply  lines 
of  the  enemy  through  Laos,  which  has  now 
occurred  for  three  weeks,  has  very  seriously 
damaged  the  enemy's  ability  to  wage  effective 
action  against  our  renaainlng  forces  in  Viet- 
nam which  assures  even  more  the  success 
of  our  troop  withdrawal  program. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  has  been 
assured.  I  have  Just  had  a  report  from  Gen- 
eral Abrams  today  with  regard  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  South  Vietnamese.  You 
ladles  and  gentlemen  will  recall  that  at  the 
time  of  Cambodia  I  pointed  out  that  the 
South  Vletruunese  Army  had  come  of  age. 
But  then  they  were  fighting  side  by  side  with 
American  ground  forces.  Now  in  Southern 
Laos  and  also  In  Cambodia,  the  South  Viet- 
namese on  the  ground  by  themselves  are  tak- 
ing on  the  very  best  units  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  can  put  in  the  field. 

General  Abrams  tells  me  that  In  both  Laos 
and  In  Cambodia  his  evaluation  after  three 
weeks  of  fighting  Is  that — to  use  his  terms — 
the  South  Vietnamese  by  themselves  can 
hack  It,  and  they  can  give  an  even  better 
account  of  themselves  than  the  North  Viet- 
namese units.  This  means  that  our  with- 
drawal program,  our  Vietnamizatlon  program 
is  a  success,  and  can  continue  on  schedule, 
and  we  trust  even  ahead  of  schedule,  as- 
suming there  is  more  progress  in  Laos. 

Q.  This  Is  a  question  that  you  addressed 
yourself  to  at  your  last  news  conference,  but 
I  would  like  to  ask  it  again  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  President  Thleu  has  publicly  said 
several  times  that  there  Is  a  possibility  of 
South  Vietnamese  forces  invading  North 
Vietnam.  Would  the  United  States  support 
such  an  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam  by  the 
South  Vietnamese? 

A.  Mr.  Risher,  I  think  it  Is  Important  to 
restate  the  answer  that  I  gave  at  the  last 
news  conference,  because  you  will  recall  that 
was  In  the  office  where  only  you  ladles  and 
gentlemen  who  regularly  cover  the  White 
House  were  present,  and  the  television  audi- 
ence did  not  hear  the  answer. 

To  restate  It  completely,  let  me  break  It 
down  Into  its  component  parts.  First,  the 
question  Is.  what  will  President  Thleu  in 
South  Vietnam  do.  The  second  question  is. 
what  wlU  the  United  States  do.  And,  third, 
what  might  we  do  together?  Now,  on  the  first 
question.  President  Thleu  has  stated  that  he 
would  consider  the  necessity  of  invading 
North  Vietnam.  Let  us  look  at  his  position. 
There  are  no  South  Vietnamese  in  North 
Vietnam.  There  are  ICW.OOO  North  Vietnamese 
In  South  Vietnam  and  they  have  already 
killed  over  200.000  South  Vietnamese.  There- 
fore, President  Thleu  has  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  unless  the  North  Vietnamese  leave 
South  Vietnam  alone,  he  has  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  going  against  the  North.  That  is 
bis  position,  and  I  am  not  going  to  speculate 
on  what  position  be  might  take  in  the  future. 
In  order  to  defend  himself,  the  right  of  self- 
defense,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  being 
attacked,  he  is  not  attacking  North  Vietnam. 


The  second  part  of  the  question  deals  with 
what  we  will  do.  There,  as  you  recall.  I  stated 
that  American  policy  U  that  we  wUl  have  no 
ground  forces  in  North  Vietnam,  in  Cam- 
bodia or  in  Laos,  except,  of  course,  for  rescue 
teams  which  go  in  for  American  fliers  or  for 
prisoners  of  war  where  we  think  there  Is  an 
opportunity  in  that  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  stated  on  ten 
different  occasions,  usually  before  press  con- 
ferences In  which  you  ladles  and  gentlemen 
have  participated  that  In  two  respects  we 
would  use  air  power  against  the  North.  One  is 
that  we  would  attack  those  missile  sites  that 
fired  at  our  planes  and  we  have  been  doing 
that.  We  win  continue  to  do  that. 

Second,  if  I  determine  that  increased  In- 
filtration from  North  Vietnam  endanger  our 
remaining  forces  In  South  Vietnam  at  a  time 
we  were  withdrawing,  I  would  order  attacks 
on  the  supply  routes,  to  Infiltration  routes, 
on  the  military  complexes,  and  I  have  done 
that  In  the  past.  I  shaU  do  so  again  if  I  deter- 
mine that  such  activities  by  North  Vietnam 
may  endanger  our  remaining  forces  in  South 
Vietnam,  particularly  as  we  are  withdrawing. 

Now,  the  third  question  is  this  one — 
whether  or  not  the  United  States,  through 
its  alrpower,  might  support  a  South  Vietnam- 
ese operation  against  North  Vietnam.  The 
answer  to  that  is  that  no  such  plan  is  under 
consideration  In  this  government. 

Q:  On  the  subject  of  enemy  missiles,  the 
North  Vietnamese  seem  to  be  using  more  and 
perhaps  a  different  type  of  missile  shooting 
American  planes  supporting  the  Laos  opera- 
tion. 

I  wonder  if  this  Is  of  unusual  alarm  to  you 
and  if  you  have  any  special  retaliation  other 
than  bombing  that  you  intend  to  take? 

A:  We  are  following  that  very  closely,  and 
It  Is  not  unusuaUy  alarming.  We  expect  the 
enemy  to  improve  Its  capabilities  Just  as  we 
Improve  ours.  We  are  prepared  to  take  the 
protective  reaction  measures  which  will  deal 
very  effectively  with  them.  But  I  can  say  it 
will  not  be  tit  for  tat. 

Q:  In  view  of  recent  remarks  by  Senator 
Symington  and  Senator  Pulbrlght,  can  you 
define  for  us  the  roles  and  the  relative  in- 
fluence in  the  formulation  of  foreign  jMllcy 
of  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  of  Dr. 
Kissinger? 

A :  Well,  Mr.  Horner,  you  have  been  around 
Washington  even  a  little  longer  than  I  have 
and,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  this  game 
of  trying  to  divide  the  President  from  his 
Secretary  of  State  or  to  create  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  whoever 
happens  to  be  the  President's  Adviser  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  has  been  going  on  for 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  and  I  understand 
It  has  been  going  on  long  before  I  got  here. 

I  think  Senator  Symington's  attack  upon 
the  Secretary  frankly  was  a  cheap  shot.  I  say 
that  not  in  condemnation  of  him  for  making 
the  statement,  but  I  say  It  only  because  he 
knows  the  relationship  between  Secretary 
Rogers  and  me.  He  knows  that  Secretary 
Rogers  is  my  oldest  and  closest  friend  in  the 
Cabinet.  I  have  known  him  for  24  years. 

I  not  only  respect  his  ability  and  take  his 
advice  in  the  fleld  of  foreign  policy;  I  also 
ask  his  advice  and  often  take  it  in  many 
domestic  concerns  as  well.  He  Is  the  foreign 
policy  adviser  for  the  President.  He  is  the 
chief  foreign  policy  spokesman  for  the  Presi- 
dent. He  participates  in  every  decision  that 
Is  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  will  continue  to  participate  In  those 
decisions. 

Now,  the  role  of  Dr.  Kissinger  Is  a  different 
one.  He  Is  the  White  House  adviser  to  the 
President.  He  covers  not  only  foreign  policy 
but  national  security  i>ollcy;  the  coordination 
of  those  policies.  He  also  gives  me  advice.  Just 
as  Secretary  lAlrd  gives  me  advice  in  matters 
of  defense.  I  would  say  that  I  respect  his 
advice  as  well. 

As  to  whether  either  Secretary  Rogers  of 
Dr.  Kissinger  is  the  top  adviser,  as  to  who  Is 
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on  first,  the  answer  to  that,  of  course,  Is  very 
simply  that  the  Secretary  of  State  la  always 
the  chief  foreign  policy  adviser  and  the  chief 
foreign  policy  spokesman  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  assistant  to  the 
President  for  national  security  affairs  does 
advise  the  President,  and  I  value  his  advice 
very  much. 

Q:  Mr.  President,  there  is  some  feeling  in 
this  city  and  perhaps  around  the  country 
that  you  are  trying  to  prep>are  the  American 
people  for  the  possibility  that  between  50.000 
and  100,000  American  troops  will  still  have 
to  be  in  South  Vietnam  by  election  time 
next  year. 

Is  that  true? 

A.  I  really  cant  tell  you  what  the  feeling 
is  In  this  city.  I  can  tell  you  what  my  own 
plans  are. 

We  are  for  a  total  withdrawal  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces  on  a  mutual  basis.  As  far  as  those 
forces  are  concerned,  I  have  stated  In  this 
press  conference  that  Gene  Rlsher  referred 
to  a  moment  ago,  I  have  stated,  however, 
that  as  long  as  there  are  American  POWs — 
and  there  are  1,600  Americans  In  North  Viet- 
nam Jails  under  very  difficult  circumstances 
at  the  present  time — as  long  as  there  are 
American  POWs  In  North  Vietnam  we  will 
have  to  maintain  a  residual  force  In  South 
Vietnam.  That  Is  the  least  that  we  can  nego- 
tiate for. 

As  far  as  our  goal  Is  concerned,  our  goal 
Is  to  get  all  Americans  out  of  Vietnam  as 
soon  as  we  can  by  negotiation  If  possible 
and  through  our  withdrawal  program  and 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  If  necessary. 

Now,  as  to  when  we  will  have  them  out,  I 
will  make  the  announcements  In  due  time. 
I  have  another  one  coming  in  April,  and  I 
win  be  making  other  announcements.  And 
I  think  the  record  will  be  a  pretty  good  one 
when  we  have  concluded. 

Q:  Speaking  of  the  potentialities  of  action 
against  North  Vietnam,  you  were  talking  on 
the  third  point  about  the  possibility  of 
American  air  support  for  a  South  Vietnamese 
attack.  You  said  that  no  such  plan  was  un- 
der consideration  In  this  government.  Can 
you  go  any  further  than  that,  or  is  that  all 
you  wish  to  say  about  It? 

A:  Mr.  Bailey,  I  can  say  further  than  no 
such  plan  has  ever  been  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Thleu  to  us.  None  has  been  considered, 
and  none  Is  imder  consideration. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  fxirther  than  that, 
except  to  state  what  I  did  state  In  that  press 
conference  where  you  also  were  present 
again,  that  the  test  as  to  what  the  United 
States  will  do  In  North  Vietnam,  In  any 
event,  will  always  be  not  what  happens  to 
forces  of  South  Vietnam,  but  It  will  be 
whether  or  not  the  President  as  Commander 
In  Chief  considers  that  North  Vietnamese  ac- 
tivities ai«  endangering  or  may  endanger  the 
American  forces  as  we  continue  to  withdraw. 

It  U  then  and  only  then  that  I  will  use  air 
power  against  military  complexes  on  the 
borders  of  North  Vietnam. 

Q:  Mr.  President,  sir.  If  all  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam,  wovUd  we  still  Insist 
that  American  troops  would  not  be  with- 
drawn until  North  Vietnamese  troops  also 
left  Cambodia  and  Laos? 

A:  The  proposal  we  have  made  Mrs.  Ter 
Horst,  Is,  of  course,  for  a  Southeast  Asia 
settlement,  one  In  which  the  North  Viet- 
namese trooi>8 — there  are  40,000,  approxi- 
mately, as  you  know,  in  Cambodia,  there  are 
now  approximately,  by  latest  estimate,  90,000 
to  100,000  In  Laos  and,  of  course,  there  are 
100.000  or  so  In  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  one- 
package  Bltxiatlon. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  Is  the  pro- 
posal and  that  Is  the  one  that  will  stick  by 
In  Paris. 

Q:  In  your  foreign  policy  report,  you  In- 
vited better  relations  with  Communist 
China,  which  Is  being  Interpreted  In  Taiwan, 


I  believe,  with  a  little  bit  of  apprehension. 
Are  you  actually  moving  towtutl  a  two-China 
policy? 

A:  I  understand  the  apprehension  In  Tai- 
wan, but  I  believe  that  that  apprehension 
insofar  as  Taiwan's  continued  existence  and 
as  Its  continued  membership  In  the  United 
Nations  Is  not  Justified.  You  also  have  noted 
that  In  my  foreign  policy  report  I  said  that 
we  stood  by  our  defense  conunltments  to 
Taiwan;  that  Taiwan,  which  has  a  larger 
population  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  United 
Nations,  as  long  as  we  bad  anything  to  say 
about  It,  and  that  as  far  as  our  attitude 
toward  the  Communist  China  was  concerned 
that  that  wotild  be  governed  by  Communist 
China's  attitude  toward  us. 

In  other  words,  we  would  like  to  normalize 
relations  with  all  nations  In  the  world.  There 
has,  however,  been  no  receptivity  on  the  part 
of  Communist  China.  But  under  no  circum- 
stances will  we  proceed  with  a  policy  of  nor- 
malizing relations  with  Communist  China  If 
the  cost  of  that  policy  Is  to  expel  Taiwan 
from  the  family  of  nations. 

Q:  On  the  Foreign  Policy  Report,  even  If 
the  North  Vietnamese  negotiate  seriously  In 
Paris,  there  will  be  serious  problems  left  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  on  the  battlefield 
there  would  be  some  hard  options  to  be  made 
about  deploying  allied  troops.  Will  you  clarify 
those  statements,  because  It  suggests  that  we 
are  going  to  be  there  a  much  longer  time 
than  your  earlier  answer  did. 

A:  Mr.  Llsagor,  our  goal  Is  a  complete 
American  withdrawal  from  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam.  As  you  know,  that  is  the 
proposal  I  made  on  Oct.  7.  I  made  it,  how- 
ever, on  a  mutual  basis,  that  we  would  with- 
draw, but  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would 
withdraw  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  as  to  what  happens  after  we  with- 
draw, we  cannot  guarantee  that  North  and 
South  Vietnam  will  not  continue  to  be 
enemies.  We  cannot  guarantee  that  there 
will  not  continue  to  be  some  kind  of  guer- 
rilla activities  In  Laos  or  even  in  Cambodia. 
As  far  as  our  own  goal  Is  concerned,  our 
proposal  Is  clear  and  we  ask  the  enemy  to 
consider  It:  A  mutual  withdrawal  of  forces, 
our  forces  and  theirs.  If  that  hapi>ens,  we 
will  be  glad  to  withdraw,  and  then  these 
other  nations  will  have  to  see  whether  or 
not  they  can  handle  their  own  affairs. 

Q:  Do  you  see  any  limit  on  the  exercise  of 
executive  privilege? 

A:  The  matter  of  executive  privilege  Is  one 
that  always  depends  on  which  side  you  are 
on.  I  well  recall — and,  Mr.  Thels,  you  were 
covering  me  at  the  time  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House— that  I  raised  serious  ques- 
tions as  a  member  of  an  Investigating  com- 
mittee about  the  executive  privilege  that 
was  at  that  time  looking  back  In  retrospect, 
properly  Insisted  upon  by  President  Tru- 
man. And,  as  President,  I  believe  that  execu- 
tive privilege  Is  essential  for  the  orderly 
processes  of  government. 

Now,  let  me  Just  point  out,  however,  what 
It  does  not  cover.  I  was  very  surprised  to 
note  the  suggestion  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  not  available  enough  for  testi- 
mony. I  checked  It  out.  Over  the  past  two 
years.  State  Department  officials  have  testi- 
fied 499  times  before  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary  of  State  himself  has 
testified  personally  14  times  In  1969  and  15 
times  In  1970.  He  has  had  167  private  meet- 
ings In  addition  to  all  that  vrith  Individual 
senators  or  In  groups  of  senators  at  the  State 
Department  or  at  his  home.  As  a  matter  oT 
fact,  r  dont  know  how  he  has  had  time  to 
talk  to  me  with  all  the  time  he  is  talking  to 
the  Congress. 

Q:  Mr.  President,  3rou  said  earlier  that  there 
will  have  to  be  a  residual  force  staying  in 
South  Vietnam  as  long  as  the  North  Viet- 
namese continue  to  hold  prisoners. 

You  have  also  said  on  previous  occasions 
that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  take  any  strong 
action  In  order  to  protect  whatever  troops 


remain  In  South  Vietnam,  whatever  of  our 
troops  remain  In  South  Vietnam. 

Does  this.  In  effect,  mean  that  despite  your 
Vletnamlzatlon  plan  that  you  wlU  have  to 
have,  in  a  sense,  an  Indefinite  oommltment 
to  South  Vietnam  with  troops  there  Indefi- 
nitely determined  only  by  Hanoi  and  their 
actions? 

A:  I  would  suggest  that  you  ladles  and 
gentlemen  always  pretty  much  underestimate 
what  I  am  capable  of  doing  In  terms  of  with- 
drawing forces  and  so  forth. 

Let  me  Just  put  it  all  In  perspective,  as  I 
can.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  Laos  at  the  last  press  conference  and 
I  can  see  that  it  Is  still  of  interest  here,  and 
the  question  of  Cambodia  still  troubles  many 
of  you. 

I  recall  at  the  time  that  we  went  Into  Cam- 
bodia, and  all  of  you  out  there  looking  on 
television  will  remember  what  I  said,  I  said 
the  purpose  of  our  going  Into  Cambodia  was 
to  cut  American  casualties  and  to  ensure  the 
success  of  our  withdrawal  program. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  press  dis- 
agreed with  me.  Iliey  thought  that  was  not 
an  accurate  description  of  what  would  bap- 
pen.  They  were  entitled  to  that  view.  Night 
after  night,  after  I  announced  the  decision 
to  go  Into  Cambodia,  on  television  it  was 
indicated  that  that  decision  would  have  the 
oppoelte  effect;  that  it  would  Increase  Amer- 
ican casimltles  and  that  It  woiild  mean  that 
it  would  prolong  the  war. 

Now  we  can  look  at  It  In  retrospect.  Cas- 
ualties are  one-half  of  what  they  were  before 
Cambodia  and  our  withdrawal  program  has 
continued  and  actually  we  were  able  to  step 
It  up  some  during  the  last  of  1970. 

In  Laos,  the  purpose  of  the  Laotian  opera- 
tion was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cambodian 
operation.  This  time  no  American  ground 
forcee,  only  American  air  power. 

I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  the 
purpose  Is  not  to  expand  the  war  Into  Laos; 
the  purpose  Is  to  save  American  lives,  to 
guarantee  the  continued  withdrawal  of  our 
own  forces,  and  to  Increase  the  ability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves  with- 
out our  help,  which  means,  of  course,  their 
abmty  to  help  our  Vletnamlzatlon  program 
and  our  own  withdrawal  program. 

I  realize  that  night  after  night  for  the  past 
three  weeks  on  television  there  Is  a  drum 
beat  of  suggestion,  not  fro>m  all  but  from 
some  commentators.  And  I  can  understand 
why  they  disagree,  from  the  same  ones  that 
said  Cambodia  wouldn't  work,  that  this  Isnt 
going  to  work. 

Well,  I  had  analyzed  the  thing  very  care- 
fully when  I  made  the  decision.  I  have  had 
reports  all  day  today  from  General  Abrams 
and,  speaking  today,  I  can  say  there  is  scone 
hard  fighting  ahead,  but  the  decision  to  go 
Into  Laos,  I  think,  was  the  right  decision. 
It  will  reduce  American  casualties.  The  200,- 
000  rounds  of  ammunition,  the  2,000  heavy 
and  light  guns  that  have  already  been  cap- 
tured and  destroyed,  the  67  tanks  that  have 
been  destroyed  are  not  going  to  be  killing 
Americans. 

And,  most  significantly,  I  checked  the  flow 
of  supplies  down  the  trails  from  the  area  in 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  South 
Vietnamese,  are  engaged.  And  General  Ab- 
rams reports  that  there  has  been  a  55  per- 
cent decrease  in  truck  traffic  south  Into  South 
Vietnam,  which  means  that  those  trucks  tliat 
do  not  go  South  will  not  carry  the  arms  and 
the  men  that  will  be  killing  Americans. 

We  can  all.  of  course,  here  In  a  press  con- 
ference— we  can  debate  as  to  whether  or  not 
my  view  of  It  is  right  or  the  rest.  I  hope  tot 
the  good  of  the  country  mine  Is,  and  If  It 
Is  right,  what  you  say  now  doesnt  make  any 
difference. 

I  am  only  suggesting  that  whUe  the  Jury 
Is  still  out,  remember  the  purpose  of  this, 
like  the  p\irpoBe  of  Cambodia,  Is  to  reduce 
American  forces,  to  reduce  our  casualties. 
And  I  should  point  out  that  that  la  exactly 
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what  this  administration  has  done.  We  have 
kept  every  promise  that  we  made.  We  have 
reduced  our  forces.  We  have  reduced  our 
casualties.  We  are  going  to  continue  to  re- 
duce our  forces,  and  we  are  getting  out  of 
Vietnam  in  a  way  that  Vietnam  will  be  able 
to  defend  Itself. 

Q:  Mr.  President,  partisans  In  Turkey  have 
kidnaped  four  of  our  flyers  and  are  holding 
them  for  $400,000  ransom.  Do  you  think  the 
Turkish  government  should  negotiate  with 
the  terrorists  and  Is  there  anything  that  you 
think  that  we  can  or  shovdd  do  in  a  situa- 
tion like  this? 

A:  Mr.  Healy,  we  have  had  that  situation 
with  several  other  governments.  I  would  not 
suggest  that  the  Turkish  government  nego- 
tiate on  this  matter  because  I  believe  that 
Is  a  decision  that  that  government  must 
make,  having  In  mind  its  own  Internal  situa- 
tion. 

Q:  The  Arabs  have  reportedly  agreed  to 
sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel  in  exchange 
for  certain  withdrawals  by  Israel  from  the 
territory  occupied  in  1967.  Is  it  not  now  time 
for  the  Israelis  to  make  some  concessions  of 
their  own  and  will  you  be  asking  them  pub- 
licly or  privately  to  do  so? 

A:  Mr.  Semple,  as  you  well  know,  because 
you  are  sophisticated  In  this  area,  the  ques- 
tion there  Is  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  will  impose  a  settlement  In  the  Mid- 
east, and  the  answer  is  no.  We  will  do  every- 
thing that  we  can  to  urge  the  parties  to 
talk.  And,  Incidentally,  when  we  talk  about 
the  problems  in  the  Mideast,  let  It  not  go 
unnoted  that  we  have  made  some  progress. 
There  was  four  years  of  fighting  up  until 
Augxist  of  last  year,  and  for  seven  months  no 
guns  have  fired  In  the  Mideast.  That  Is 
progress  of  a  kind. 

We  hope  that  the  ceasefire  either  by  agree- 
ment or  de  facto  will  be  extended.  We  hope 
the  Israelis  and  the  Egyptians  and,  for  that 
matter  the  Jordanians  will  continue  some 
kind  of  discussion.  As  far  as  imposing  a 
settlement,  however,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
can  make  suggestions,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  to  depend  upon  the  parties  concerned 
to  reach  an  agreement. 

We,  of  course,  will  be  there  to  see  that 
the  balance  of  power  U  maintained  in  the 
Mideast.  We  will  continue  to  do  bo,  because 
If  that  balance  changes  that  could  bring  on 
war,  and  also  we  are  prepared,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, to  Join  other  major  powers  Including 
the  Soviet  Union  guaranteeing  any  settle- 
ment that  Is  made,  which  would  give  Israel 
the  security  of  Its  borders  that  It  might  not 
get  through  any  geographical  acquisition. 

Q:  You  said  earlier  about  Commimlst 
China,  at  least  you  were  perfectly  clear  about 
your  position  on  Communist  China  seeking 
entrance  in  the  United  Nations.  Someone 
*8ked  you  If  you  would  favor  a  two-China 
policy,  but  you  were  not  completely  clear 
about  that.  Could  you  say,  sir.  If  Taiwan 
maintained  Its  position  on  the  Security 
CouncU,  u  It  maintained  Its  position  In  the 
united  Nations,  If  you  would  favor  seating 
Communist  China? 

A:  That  Is  a  moot  question  at  this  time, 
because  Communist  China  or  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  which  I  understand 
rtlrred  up  people  in  Taiwan  because  that  Is 
the  official  name  of  the  country,  but  Com- 
munist China  refuses  even  to  discuss  the 
matter.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate for  me  to  suggest  what  we  might  agree 
to  When  Communist  China  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  they  wiU  have  no  discussion  what- 
ZVy.  "^^^  Taiwan  gets  out.  We  will  not  start 
wiui  that  kind  of  a  proposition. 
nnr.L.^/®"  months  back,  you  were  quite 
optimlsuc  about  the  aucceasful  conclusion 

ncnJ?'         "^  ^""-  ■^  y°"  '**"  optimistic 

fhfi  K*^  ^""^  *»  optimistic  now  as  I  was 
fS,~  *'^^^  eventual  success.  As  you  will  note 

superpowers  now  have  nuclear  parity.  Nel- 
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ther  can  gain  an  advantage  over  the  other  if 
the  other  desires  to  see  to  It  that  that  does 
not  occur.  Now,  under  these  circumstances, 
therefore.  It  is  In  the  interest  of  both  powers 
to  negotute  some  kind  of  Umltation,  a  limi- 
tation on  offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 
We  will  be  stating  a  position  on  that  on 
March  16  when  the  new  talks  begin  In  Vi- 
enna. As  far  as  when  an  agreement  Is 
reached,  I  will  not  indicate  c^timlsm  or 
pessimism.  As  far  as  the  eventuality  of  an 
agreement,  my  belief  la  that  the  seriousness 
of  the  talks,  the  fact  that  there  are  great 
forcee,  the  danger  of  war,  the  escalating 
costs,  and  the  fact  that  neither  power  can 
gain  an  advantage  over  the  others,  I  thlnJc 
that  this  means  that  there  will  be  an  agree- 
ment eventually  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q:  And  defensive  weapons? 
A :  I  should  add  that  I  know  that  the  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  we  might  nego- 
tiate a  separate  agreement  on  defensive  weap- 
ons alone.  We  respect  that  proposal.  We  will 
negotiate  an  agreement  that  Is  not  compre- 
hensive but  It  must  Include  offensive  as  well 
as  defensive  weapons,  some  mix. 

Q:  Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  go  back 
for  a  moment  to  your  first  answer  In  which 
you  said  that  what  has  happened  in  Laos 
has  already  assured  more  troop  withdrawals. 
Were  you  saying  that  on  the  basis  of  what 
you  obviously  consider  a  success  in  the  Lao- 
tian operation  will  allow  you  to  withdraw 
American  troops  at  least  at  the  present  rate 
of  twelve  and  a  half  thousand  men  a  month 
for  13  months? 

A:  What  I  am  saying.  Mr.  Kaplow,  Is  that 
our  troop  withdrawal  schedule  will  go  for- 
ward at  least  at  the  present  rate.  It  will  go 
forward  for  at  least  the  present  rate. 

And  when  I  make  the  announcement  In 
April,  that,  of  course,  will  cover  several 
months  in  advance.  More  important,  how- 
ever, is  the  troop  withdrawal  schedule  for 
next  year  because,  as  you  will  note  in  my 
foreign  policy  report,  at  least,  the  oral  report 
I  made,  I  pointed  out  that  the  Laotian  opera- 
tion this  year  would  save  American  Uvee, 
save  American  lives  by  destroying  or  captiir- 
ing  equipment  that  otherwise  might  move 
into  I  Corps  where  a  number  of  Americans 
are  located.  And  that  next  year  it  would  serve 
to  guarantee  the  continued  success  of  our 
withdrawal  program. 

The  more  that  the  disruption  of  the  com- 
plex of  trails  leading  from  North  Vietnam  to 
South  Vietnam  occurs  In  the  operation  now 
being  conducted  on  the  ground  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  In  southern  Laos — the  more  that 
that  occurs,  the  more  successful  that  it  is, 
the  greater  possibility  that  the  United  States 
may  be  able  to  Increase  the  rate  of  its  troop 
withdrawal. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  make  that  decision 
yet,  but  we  can  say  at  this  time  the  troop 
withdrawal  will  continue  at  its  present  level. 
I  can  Bay.  incidentally,  that  even  since  the 
Laotian  operation  began,  with  all  the  news, 
10,000  Americans  have  come  home  In  this 
period. 
The  Fkksb.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize,  as  has  been  emphasized  al- 
ready today,  that  President  Nixon  made 
It  perfectly  clear  last  evening,  as  he  has 
many  times  in  the  past:  The  program  of 
Vletnamlzatlon  Is  succeeding  in  South 
Vietnam:  American  troops  are  being 
withdrawn;  the  program  is  on  or  ahead 
of  schedule;  In  every  Instance  the  Presi- 
dent has  kept  his  word  to  the  American 
people;  there  will  be  a  further  annoimce- 
ment  In  the  month  of  April  with  refer- 
ence to  future  troop  withdrawals;  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  incursion  Into 
Laos  and  the  American  Incursion  Into 
Cambodia  last  year  have  made  It  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  Vietnamization  program 


on  schedule  and  it  will  continue  on 
schedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  highly 
important.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  hope 
for  aU  Americans  than  to  wind  down  this 
war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  as  has  been 
indicated  earlier  today,  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
North  Vietnam,  wherever  they  may  be. 
Thus,  I  consider  the  President's  state- 
ment last  evening  to  be  of  historic  sig- 
nificance and  feel  it  should  be  Included 
in  full  in  the  Record  for  the  detailed 
study  of  all  those  who  are  concerned  with 
our  foreign  policy. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  morning 
business,  I  ask  that  morning  business 
be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wekker).  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  Is  on  the  motion  to 
postpone  to  the  next  legislative  day  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  9. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


BUSINESS    ON    THE    LEGISLATIVE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Senate  compl^Us  its  business 
today,  there  is  nothing  jtmthe  legislative 
calendar  with  the  exo 
Resolution  9,  which  is 
ness — to  amend  rule 
Resolution  17,  to  es 
mlttee  on  thi 
Resolution 

the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to^e  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment of  qbmmlttee  members 


ition  of  Senate 
pending  busi- 
;  Senate  Joint 
a  Joint  Com- 
onment;  and  Senate 
to  amend  rule  XXIV  of 


AM  FOR  MONDAY  NEXT 


Mr.BY^  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
Aex^ifXM  program  for  Monday  next. 
Ma*rch<  1971,  is  as  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  on  Monday 
at  11:30  ajn.,  following  the  expiration 
of  the  recess.  Following  the  approval  of 
the  Journal,  if  there  is  no  objection,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders,  under 
the  standing  order,  the  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Bilr.  Bayh)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to 
be  foUowed  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmiee)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Following  the  recognition  of  those  two 
Senators,  under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 45  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 
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Upon  conclusion  of  the  morning  bU3i- 
ness  on  Monday  next,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume its  consideration  of  the  pending 
business.  I  anticipate  no  rollcall  votes 
on  Monday  next. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  Monday, 
imder  the  previous  order — which  order 
is  subject  to  change — the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Tuesday  next. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  rule  XXU,  there  will  be  1 
hour  of  debate  on  Tuesday  next,  the  hour 
to  begin  immediately  following  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal,  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. Under  the  previous  order,  the  1 
hour  will  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  dis- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CHxmcH).  At  the  close  of  the  hour,  a 
quorum  call  is  mandatory  imder  the  rule. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  a  quorum,  a 
rollcall  vote  is  automatic  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 9. 

Therefore,  there  will  be  at  least  one 
rollcall  vote  on  Tuesday  next.  That  roll- 
call will  occur  at  about  1:10  p.m.  or  1:15 
p.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

If  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  fails 
to  get  the  required  number  of  votes  on 
Tuesday  next,  it  is  anticipated  that  fur- 
ther consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
9  will  be  put  aside.  I  say  this  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  has  already  indicated  that  next 
Tuesday's  vote  on  cloture  will  be  final, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  constitute  a  fourth 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 
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Among  the  next  items  of  business  to 
be  considered  thereafter  v/ill  be  the  pro- 
posed amendment  permitting  18-year- 
olds  to  vote  in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
elections,  and  a  bill  to  extend  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act 

probably,  but  not  necessarily,  in  that 
order. 


RECESS  TO  11:30  A.M.  ON  MONDAY, 
MARCH  8, 1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11:30 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  Monday,  March  8,  1971, 
at  11:30  aju. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ENVIRONMENT— NUCLEAR  POWER 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week,  WRC  television  in  Washington 
aired  an  editorial  comment  regarding 
nuclear  power  and  the  environment.  The 
station's  conclusion  was  that  from  an 
overall  standpoint  of  an  improved  en- 
vironment, nuclear  powerplants  repre- 
sent the  best  available  course. 

Reasonable  men  truly  concerned  with 
protecting  man  from  the  ravages  of  pol- 
lution— particularly  air  pollution — ^usu- 
ally reach  the  same  conclusion. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  the  station's 
editorial  in  the  Recohb  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  those  who  feel  otherwise: 

ENVTKONMZNT — N17C1.EAB    POWEB 

Consumers  are  hungry  for  cheap  electricity, 
more  free  from  blackouts  and  smog.  The 
atomic  pOwer  plant  may  be  the  answer.  It 
means  buildings  fuU  of  sophisticated  equip- 
ment, often  in  remote  locations  humming 
quietly,  without  noxious  sulfur  dioxide  and 
nltro\is  oxide  and  the  belching  smoke  of  the 
typical  power  plant. 

But  to  the  critic,  that  same  nuclear  power 
plant  means  poaalble  release  of  radiation, 
heating  of  waterways  and  perhaps  acci- 
dents— all  a  threat  to  the  environment  and 
human  life. 

These  differing  points  of  view  clashed  re- 
cently over  the  precedent  setting  Calvert 
Cliffs  nuclear  power  plant  on  the  Chesapealce 
Bay,  about  45  miles  from  Washington. 

The  controversy  brought  out  the  fact  that 
present  conventional  power  resoiirces  In  the 
area  cannot  keep  up  with  the  ever  Increasing 
demand  nor  meet  the  three  to  eight  fold  ex- 
pansion needed  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area 
by  the  year  2000. 

The  threat  of  atomic  radiation  leakage  and 
the  Impact  of  a  nuclear  power  plant  on  the 
ecology  over  a  long  period  of  time  miist  be 
balanced  against  the  present  and  future 
threat  of  oxide  and  particulate  pollutants  In 
the  air. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Issue  Is  the  desire  of 
the  people  In  the  Washington-Baltimore  area 


and  the  nation  for  goods  and  services  that  use 
electrical  power. 

This  demand  Is  not  likely  to  decrease,  in- 
deed It  wUl  Increase  and  the  bill  must  be 
paid. 

In  terms  of  an  Improved  environment  with- 
out reference  to  Calvert  Cliffs,  WRC-TV  feela 
that  the  better  course  lies  In  the  production 
of  power  with  atomic  energy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DISABLED  AMERICAN 
VETERANS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF  MISSOUSI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on 
this  happy  occasion  to  join  in  passing 
tribute  to  the  federally  chartered  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  who  have  done 
so  much  to  benefit  the  American  victims 
of  war  in  this  20th  century  and  to  assist 
the  families  of  those  dead  and  injured 
service  personnel  who  gave  their  blood  in 
defense  of  our  flag. 

On  August  8,  1971 — and  extending 
through  August  13 — the  DAV  annual  na- 
tional convention  will  be  held  for  the 
50th  time,  bringing  to  a  climax  this  50th 
golden  Jubilee  year  in  the  organization's 
life. 

A  half  century  Is  a  long  time  In  the 
life  of  any  organization  and  it  always 
seems  to  me  to  be  remarkable  that  the 
DAV  is  able  to  follow  every  year  of 
accomplishment  with  new  successes. 

Time  dims  recollection  and,  for  that 
reason,  I  think  it  appropriate  to  recall, 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  event  which  occurred  in 
the  course  of  DAV's  first  national  con- 
vention in  June  of  1921.  That  convention 
was  held  in  Detroit  tmd,  for  that  reason, 
this  year's  session  will  be  held  in  that 
same  "motor  city." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  DAV  will  remember  that  the 
single  individual  most  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  the  organization  was  a  dis- 
abled veteran  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Judge 


Robert  S.  Marx.  Judge  Marx  had  enter- 
tained 100  of  his  fellow  World  War  I 
wounded  veterans  at  a  Christmas  party 
in  1919  and  was  so  moved  by  their  almost 
unanimous  accounts  of  hardship  in  cop- 
ing with  the  redtape  of  Government  bu- 
reaucracy that  he  set  out  to  persuade 
veterans  and  the  Government  that  an 
organization  of  the  disabled  would  be  the 
best  answer  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  disabled. 

At  Detroit  in  that  spring  of  1921,  Judge 
Marx — chosen  in  1920  to  serve  as  presi- 
dent of  the  DAV  until  its  initial  conven- 
tion— massed  the  1,000  disabled  veterans 
in  attendance  and  led  them  in  a  parade 
through  the  streets  of  that  city. 

The  best  description  I  have  ever  read 
of  that  event  has  been  provided  by  the 
DAV  national  oflBce  in  its  Jubilee  anni- 
versary report.  Permit  me  to  quote  from 
this  report: 

It  was  a  parade  of  people,  some  of  whom 
coughed  violently  from  TB.  some  hobbled 
unsteadily  on  new  limbs,  blind  men  were 
led  by  those  who  could  see  better  and  those 
who  could  not  walk  rode  In  cars  or  wheel- 
chairs. The  parade  was  escorted  by  the  police 
and  troop  of  cavalry — and  It  was  raining. 
The  DAV  carried  the  flag  of  their  country  as 
they  marched  proudly  In  the  rain  of  Detroit 

Men  and  women  who  watched  dabbed 
back  the  tears  of  memory  for  loved  ones  who 
had  not  returned  from  the  war.  They  took 
their  hats  off  when  the  flags  passed — and  did 
not  put  them  back  on  In  tribute  to  tb*  proud 
men  who  marched  behind.  The  crowd  lifted 
their  chins  and  smiled  proudly  as  they  saw 
the  determination  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  the  World  War.  Judge  Robert  S. 
Marx  marched  his  troops  Into  the  heart  of  tbt 
American  citizen. 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  quote,  but  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  describe  the 
DAV  in  the  50  years  since  its  founding. 
It  has  steadily  marched  into  the  heart  of 
the  American  people  suid,  thanks  to 
DAV's  farsighted  national  service  ofiBcers' 
training  program  for  providing  talented 
manpower  seeking  a  career  in  ser\1ce  to 
disabled  veterans,  the  DAV,  I  am  sure, 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  many  more 
golden  Jubilees  to  come. 


March  5,  1971 


THE  KISSINGER-ROGERS 
CREDIBILITY  TEST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  RARK^K.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
proven  most  interesting  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  reportedly  very  armcyed  upon 
learning  that  his  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  has  become  the  laughing  stock 
of  tie  Washington  cocktail  circuit  by 
many  people  who  label  him  as  a  figure- 
head Secretary  subservient  to  Henry  Kis- 
singer. 

Perhaps  the  President  is  unaware  that 
many  American  people  around  the  coun- 
try, not  of  the  cocktail  circuit,  consider 
the  President  himself  to  be  a  figurehead 
and  Henry  Kissinger  to  be  the  man  who 
is  making  the  gut  decisions  in  running 
the  country. 

In  any  event,  a  recent  article  by  James 
Reston  probably  best  describes  the  Kis- 
singer-Nixon relationship  through  the 
manipulations  of  such  a  high-sounding 
committee  as  the  National  Security 
Council  where  Mr.  Kissinger  Ls  the  man 
who  not  only  presents  the  problem  and 
solution  but  too  many  times  also  recom- 
mends the  alternative.  But  then  in  past 
history,  every  vacillating  leader  has  al- 
ways relied  on  an  intellectual  in  the  back- 
ground to  tell  him  what,  how,  and  when. 
So,  If  the  country  fails,  it  will  be  Henry's 
error  in  decision,  and  Mr.  Nixon  will  need 
only  get  himself  another  alter  ego  before 
the  1972  election. 

I  include  several  newsclippings : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.   3,    1971] 

The  Kissinger  Controvsbst 
Henry  Kissinger  Is  In  the  center  of  a  bitter 
controversy  here  for  three  reasons:  1.  Despite 
White  House  denials  he  Is  undoubtedly  the 
principal  adviser  to  President  Nixon  on  for- 
eign policy;  2.  That  policy,  particularly  In 
Indochina,  Is  opposed  by  Influential  members 
of  the  House  and  particularly  the  Senate, 
who  feel  they  have  a  constitutional  duty  to 
examine  the  logic  of  the  President's  deci- 
sions; but,  3.  They  cannot  question  Kissin- 
ger about  Laos,  the  Middle  East,  or  anything 
else. 

They  can,  of  course,  summon  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  to  Capitol  Hill  and  queetlon 
him,  but  it  Is  widely  believed  here,  as  Sen. 
Stuart  Symington,  D-Mo..  asserted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday,  that  Kissinger 
has  been  given  many  of  the  advisory  powers 
normally  reserved  for  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  that  he  exercises  them  In  the  "privi- 
leged sanctuary"  of  the  White  House,  with- 
out congressional  review. 

It  should  be  made  clear  what  Is  not  at 
issue  here.  Even  Chairman  Pulbrtght  of  the 
Poreign  Relations  Committee,  Symington, 
and  the  other  critics  of  the  Indochina  policy 
are  not  saying  that  Kissinger  Is  responsible 
for  that  policy  or  that  he  Is  playing  some 
devious  Rasputin  role. 

The  Issue  Is  simply  that  he  defines  the 
questions  to  be  answered  by  the  depart- 
ments, formulates  the  options  and  the  argu- 
f"*?**  ^°f  and  against,  consults  privately 
with  the  President  at  the  last  stage  before 
decision— and  that  he  Is  not  accountable,  as 
the  secretary  of  state  Is,  to  the  Congress, 
inough  his  Influence  Is  undoubtedly  greater 
than  Rogers'. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Several  events  have  envenomed  this  con- 
flict between  the  right  of  the  Senate  to  "ad- 
vise and  consent"  on  critical  foreign  policy 
questions,  and  the  right  of  the  President  to 
take  executive  action,  protected  by  "execu- 
tive privilege." 

Kissinger,  recognizing  the  dilemma,  agreed 
to  meet  privately  with  P^ilbrlght  and  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  at  Pulbrlght's  house  on 
Belmont  Road.  He  did  so  twice,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  but  the  last  time  fell 
just  before  the  U.S.  Invasion  of  Cambodia, 
and  Kissinger  said  nothing  about  It. 

He  felt  he  was  not  privileged  to  do  so,  but 
Pulbright  felt  that  the  cvmmlttee  was  mis- 
led by  his  silence,  and  that  this  sort  of  In- 
formal meeting  merely  gave  the  impression 
of  consultation  but  not  the  substance. 

Several  weeks  ago,  a  member  of  Kissinger's 
National  Security  Council  staff,  John  Leh- 
man Jr.,  was  reported  in  the  press  to  have 
attacked  Pulbright  in  a  private  meeting  as 
"mischievous"  and  not  to  be  trusted  with 
secret  information  placed  before  his  com- 
mittee. 

Kissinger  has  since  criticized  Lehman  for 
"poor  Judgment,"  but  when  Pulbright  In- 
vited Lehman  to  explain  his  charges,  the 
White  House  again  Invoked  executive  privi- 
lege and  Instructed  both  Lehman  and  Kis- 
singer not  to  appear. 

Last  week,  Kissinger  added  to  the  contro- 
versy over  his  role  by  going  on  a  CBS  tele- 
vision program  with  Marvin  and  Bernie  Kalb 
to  discuss  the  President's  state  of  the  world 
message,  which  was  largely  written  by  Kis- 
singer and  his  staff. 

Always  before,  he  had  refused  to  talk  pub- 
licly about  the  substance  of  foreign  policy, 
but  this  time  he  thought  he  could  merely 
talk  about  how  the  report  was  written. 

Was  he  trapped  Into  answering  questions 
by  reporters  after  refusing  to  answer  ques- 
tions by  senators?  "No,"  he  says,  "I  merely 
misjudged  the  situation,  and  111  certainly 
never  do  it  again." 

There  Is,  of  course,  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  says  the  secretary  of  state  has 
to  be  the  principal  adviser  to  the  President 
on  foreign  policy. 

Roosevelt  often  used  Harry  Hopkins  rather 
than  Secretary  HuU  In  this  role.  Kennedy 
drafted  the  Harvard  faculty.  Johnson  often 
called  in  Justice  Fortas,  Clark  Clifford,  and 
Dean  Acheson  at  the  last  minute  before  mak- 
ing his  decisions. 

What  Is  new  now  is  that  Nixon  has  in- 
sltutlonallzed  the  advisory  function  under 
Kissinger  in  the  White  House,  given  it  a 
much  larger  staff  (now  43  professional  and 
68  clerical  and  other  aides)  and  larger  re- 
sponsibilities, and  put  these  larger  powers 
beyond  congressional  review. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  departments 
are  cut  out  of  the  decision-making  process. 
In  fact,  the  more  formal  Nixon  system  Is  de- 
signed to  involve  them  closer  to  the  point  of 
decision.  Kissinger  chairs  first  a  senior  staff 
committee  composed  of  the  undersecretary 
of  state,  the  deputy  secretary  of  state,  the 
deputy  secretary  of  defense,  the  head  of  the 
CIA,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  one  staff  member. 

The  Job  of  this  committee  is  not  to  make 
recommendations,  but  to  define  the  choices 
open  to  the  President.  In  fact,  there  is  even 
one  member  of  Kissinger's  staff  whose  Job  It 
is  to  read  all  relevant  public  comments  on 
the  subject  and  suggest  from  these  any  addi- 
tional course  of  action  that  may  have  been 
proposed. 

This  objective  case  study  of  the  problem  is 
then  placed  before  the  top  National  Security 
Council  composed  of  the  President,  the  vice 
president,  and  the  principal  security  cabinet 
members.  (Normally,  Kissinger,  as  secretary 
of  the  council,  defines  the  options  In  these 
meetings  and  the  President  asks  each  cabinet 
member  for  his  recommendations,  but  sel- 
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dom  Kissinger  at  this  point.  It  is  only  later, 
after  the  President  has  studied  the  recom- 
mendations, that  he  usually  calls  In  Kissin- 
ger before  the  final  decision — but  this,  of 
course,  is  the  critical  moment  and  a  major 
source  of  Kissinger's  power. 

In  many  ways  It  is  the  most  orderly  system 
of  decisionmaking  in  Washington  since  the 
last  world  war,  but  this  does  not  remove  the 
central  Issue  of  congressional  review  with 
Kissinger  or  with  John  D.  Ehrllchman,  who 
exercises  the  same  kind  of  unrevlewed  power 
on  domestic  policy. 

The  President,  who  Is  normaUy  an  advo- 
cate of  decentralizing  power,  has  actually 
centralized  more  power  under  the  White 
House  umbrella  of  executive  prlvUege  than 
any  other  chief  executive  In  this  century. 

And  the  diplomats  are  almost  as  pxiraled 
by  it  as  the  senators,  for  they  want  to  get 
close  to  the  power  center  and  to  Kissinger 
too,  and  actuaUy  they  manage  to  do  so  more 
often  than  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Ndcon  Asserts  Rogers  Is  Top  Policy  AroE 
(By  Garnett  D.  Homer) 

President  Nixon  has  asserted  vigorously 
that  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  U 
his  chief  adviser  on  foreign  affairs. 

Nixon  was  obviously  very  much  annoyed 
yesterday  at  a  Senate  speech  by  Sen.  Stuart 
Symington,  D-Mo.,  describing  Rogers  as  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  Washington  cocktail 
circuit  whom  many  people  label  as  Just  a 
flgiu-ehead  secretary. 

Symington,  In  a  speech  yesterday  entitled 
"The  Kissinger  Syndrome,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  adviser  for  national  security 
affairs,  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  has  acquired  a 
"unique  and  unprecedentedly  authoritative 
role  m  foreign  poUcy."  The  result  has  been 
"obvious  decline  in  the  prestige  and  posi- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  state  and  his  depart- 
ment," he  said.  Meanwhile,  Kissinger  has  be- 
come second  only  to  Nixon  in  power  he 
added. 

Unlike  Rogers,  however,  Kissinger  refuses 
to  testify  before  congressional  committees 
on  the  shape  and  development  of  American 
foreign  policy,  claiming  "executive  privilege 
as  a  member  of  Nixon's  staff." 

Symington's  speech  followed  an  annoxince- 
ment  by  Sen.  J.  William  Pulbright,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, that  he  is  urging  legislation  to  com- 
pel administration  foreign  policy  officials — 
including  Kissinger— to  testify  before  con- 
gressional committees. 

Symington  yesterday  backed  Pulbright  say- 
ing Isolation  of  key  advisers  from  Congress 
"distorts  the  fundamental  premise  on  which 
our  country  was  founded — representative 
democracy." 

Nixon  replied  by  sending  his  press  secre- 
tary, Ronald  L.  Zlegler,  to  tell  newsmen  that 
the  Impressions  left  by  Symington's  speech 
are  "misleading,  totally  inaccurate  and  un- 
fair." 

Zlegler  said  Nixon  emphasized  that  Rogers 
Is  a  valued  member  of  hU  Cabinet  and  a 
man  he  values  highly  as  his  "chief  adviser 
on  foreign  affairs." 

The  President  told  him  to  say,  Zlegler 
added,  that  he  "has  the  utmost  confidence  " 
in  Rogers  and  his  Judgment. 

Nixon  also  emphasized,  Zlegler  said,  that 
Rogers  will  remain  his  top  adviser  on  foreign 
siffairs. 

"People  who  think  otherwise  are  mislead- 
ing themselves  and  others,"  he  declared. 

Zlegler  said  the  President  remarked  that 
it  is  often  traditional  in  Washington  for 
"those  who  are  politically  motivated  to  at- 
tempt to  drive  a  wedge  between  key  advisers 
and  the  President." 

Nixon  went  on  to  say,  Zlegler  reported, 
"that  he  knows  better  than  anyone  the  con- 
tribution the  Secretary  of  State  has  made 
to  this  administration  In  foreign  policy." 
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Symington's  remarks  heightened  dlacusalon 
of  the  relative  influence  in  formulation  of 
foreign  policy  of  Rogers  and  Kissinger. 

As  head  of  a  White  House  foreign  affairs 
staff  of  110,  Kissinger  Is  in  dally  contact  with 
Nixon.  But  Zlegler  said  the  President  talks 
with  Rogers  by  phone  several  times  nearly 
every  day,  and  sees  him  as  often  or  more 
often  than  any  other  member  of  his  Cabi- 
net. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Mar.  5,  19711 

Gibe  at  Rogers:   "A  Cheap  Shot" 

(By  Chalmers  Roberts) 

President  Nixon  last  night  charged  Sen. 
Stuart  Symington  (D-Mo.)  with  talcing  "a 
cheap  shot"  by  belittling  the  foreign  policy 
role  of  Secretary  of  State  WUliam  P.  Rogers. 

The  President  described  Rogers  as  "my 
oldest  and  closet  friend  in  the  Cabinet,"  a 
man  he  has  known  for  24  years,  and  he  said 
that  his  remark  about  Symington  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  senator  knows  that 
relationship. 

Rogers,  said  the  President,  is  "the  foreign 
policy  adviser  to  the  President,"  and  the 
chief  spokesman  for  the  admlnlstratton  on 
foreign  policy.  The  President  said  Rogers 
"participates  In  every  decision  and  will  con- 
tinue" to  do  so  and  that  he  proffers  advice 
on  domestic  matters  as  well. 

As  to  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  White  House 
assistant  for  national  security  affairs  and  the 
man  Symington  said  on  Tuesday  Is  widely 
regarded  as  Secretary  of  State  "In  everything 
but  name,"  Mr.  Nixon  declared,  "I  value  his 
advice  very  much."  Kissinger's  role  Is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Rogers,  he  said. 

Kissinger  covers  not  only  foreign  policy 
but  also  national  security  and  coordinates 
these  matters. 

Thus,  said  Mr.  Nixon,  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  which  of  the  two  men  "is  on 
first"  Is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  "al- 
ways the  chief  foreign  policy  adviser  and 
spokesman  of  the  administration." 

The  President  was  asked  later  in  his  press 
conference  If  he  saw  any  limit  to  the  doc- 
trine of  executive  privilege  which  has  shielded 
Kissinger  from  formal  Interrogation  by  con- 
gressional committees. 

Re  smiled  and  said  that  Issue  "always 
depends  on  which  side  you're  on." 

He  recalled  that  as  a  young  member  of  the 
House  he  had  raised  "serious  questions" 
about  President  lYuman's  use  of  executive 
privilege  to  shield  ofDclals  and  that,  m  ret- 
rospect, that  privilege  had  been  "properly 
insisted  upKDn"  by  Mr.  Truman. 

"Aa  President,"  he  said  of  the  doctrine, 
a  bone  of  congressional -executive  tensions 
during  the  whole  history  of  the  nation,  "I 
believe  executive  privilege  Is  essential  for 
the  orderly  processes  of  government." 

He  went  on  to  comment  on  a  related  is- 
sue, charges  by  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Chairman  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  (D- 
Ark.)  and  others  that  Rogers  has  ducked 
questioning  by  bis  committee  especially  In 
public  sessions. 

Mr.  Nlxon  said  he  was  surprised  at  the 
Idea  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  been 
"unavailable  for  questioning."  He  added  he 
bad  checked  the  record  to  find  that  Rogers 
bad  appeared  before  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees 14  times  in  1969  and  15  times  in  1970 
and  that,  further,  he  had  bad  167  private 
meetings  with  individual  senators  or  In 
groups  either  at  the  State  Department  or  at 
bis  home. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Nlxon  said  that  over 
the  past  two  years  State  Department  officials 
had  testified  499  times  at  the  Capitol.  As  to 
Rogers'  own  appearances,  the  President  com- 
mented that  be  did  not  know  bow  "he  has 
time  to  talk  to  me  wltb  all  the  times  b9t 
talking  to  the  Congress." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  expected  defense  of  Rogers,  the  second 
time  this  week,  however,  is  not  likely  to  still 
those  who  contend  be  does  not  appear 
enough  on  the  record  and  when  he  does 
appear  even  In  private  he  Is  not  sufficiently 
forthcoming. 

Fulbrlght  yesterday  released.  In  advance 
of  the  press  conference,  a  speech  be  Intends 
to  make  today.  He  declared  that  "power  and 
Influence  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy 
have  passed  largely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
State  Department — which  Is  accountable  to 
Congress — Into  the  bands  of  Dr.  Kissinger's 
National  Security  Council  Staff— which  Is 
not,  under  the  present  practice,  accountable 
to  Congress." 

Fulbrlght  termed  executive  privilege  "a 
custom,  not  a  law  and,  even  as  a  custom.  It 
has  been  understood  tmtll  recently  to  apply 
to  information  rather  than  persons."  He 
said  Kissinger,  whom  he  termed  "the  princi- 
pal architect  of  our  war  policy  in  Indochina," 
had  "steadfastly  refused"  to  appear  before 
any  committee  though  he  "appears  on  tele- 
vision, provides  background  briefings  for  the 
press"  and  occasionally  for  "selected"  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

This  procedure,  Fulbrlght  went  on.  Is 
"a  repudiation  of  the  very  concept  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  checlLB  and  balances,"  leaving  a 
President  at  liberty  "to  do  anything  he 
wishes,  at  home  or  abroad,  as  long  as  he 
manages  to  keep  It  secret."  That,  he  said, 
is  what  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon  have 
done  in  Indochina. 

Since  the  courts  have  not  adjudicated  the 
executive  privilege  issue,  said  Fulbrlght, 
the  remedy  Is  a  bill  be  proposed  requiring 
Executive  Branch  employees  to  appear  in 
person  before  Congress  when  summoned  even 
if  they  do  no  more  than  invoke  executive 
privilege. 

The  Senator  also  declared  that  either  the 
Senate  or  House  has  the  power  to  try  and 
punish  a  "recalcitrant  witness"  Including 
'imprisoning  him  In  the  Capitol."  But,  he 
added,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
"so  drastic  a  procedure"  for  Kissinger  or 
any  other  official.  Yet,  FtUbright  added, 
something  must  be  done  by  means  such  as 
his  proposal,  "to  make  a  small  breach  In  the 
wall  of  secrecy"  separating  Congress  from  the 
executive  branch  especially  on  matters  re- 
lated to  the  Indochina  war. 


DAV  DAY  IN  CONGRESS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  has 
been  set  aside  in  the  House  and  Senate 
to  commemorate  the  50  years  of  service 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  to 
America's  war  disabled. 

I  think  that  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
should  entitle  this  day,  "A  Tribute  to 
Quiet  Courage."  Our  disabled  American 
veterans  have  sacrificed  as  much  as  any 
human  beings  could  be  expected  to  sacri- 
fice— a  part  of  their  own  person. 

This  quiet  courage  has  really  been 
brought  home  to  me  through  my  involve- 
ment in  the  case  of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, a  Marine  Corps  veteran,  Charles  E. 
"Butch"  Joeckel,  Jr.  Butch's  tour  of  duty 
in  Vietnam  resulted  in  the  sacrifice  of 
both  legs,  yet  his  quiet  courage  prevails. 
He  has  been  honored  with  not  only  the 
Silver  Star  Medal,  but  also  the  Navy 
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Commendation  Medal  for  consistent  high 
performance. 

Not  only  should  we  pay  tribute  on  this 
day  to  the  courage  of  our  disabled  Amer- 
ican veterans,  but  also  to  their  dedicated 
service.  I  am  continuously  impressed  by 
the  quality  and  scope  of  their  involve- 
ment in  efforts  to  aid  America's  wartime 
disabled. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans,  De- 
partment of  Maryland,  was  organized 
April  16,  1945,  and  has  5,000  members  to 
date.  They  have  participated  in  hospital 
work  at  five  veterans  and  military  hos- 
pitals in  the  State  of  Maryland.  They 
have  spent  more  than  $10,000  in  the  past 
year  on  this  project  and  with  the  help 
of  650  volunteers  have  visited  and  worked 
with  about  23,000  patients,  resulting  in  a 
total  of  7,000  man-hours. 

This  organization,  whose  main  aim  is 
to  give  direct  aid  and  service  to  veterans 
in  the  hospital,  has  also  been  active  in  a 
salvage  program  which  provides  needy 
veterans  with  clothing  and  furniture. 

On  this  occasion  let  us  pay  tribute  to 
the  DAV  and  to  aU  disabled  veterans  for 
their  quiet  courage  and  dedicated  service. 


PERRY    HALL    MAN    WHO    VOLUN- 
TEERED DIES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MAKTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  young  man  from  Maryland,  Sgt. 
Robert  J.  Potts,  was  recently  killed  in 
action  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend his  courage  and  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory by  including  the  following  article  in 
the  Record  : 

Perry  Hall  Man  Who  Volunteered  Dies  in 
Vietnam 

Sgt.  Robert  J.  Potts,  who  grew  up  in  Perry 
Hall  and  bad  volunteered  for  a  second  tour 
of  duty  in  Vietnam,  was  killed  there  when  a 
rocket  hit  the  Jeep  In  which  he  was  riding, 
the  Defense  Department  has  announced.  He 
was  22. 

Sergeant  Potts  was  bit  Pebniary  21  while 
riding  outside  of  Da  Nang,  South  Vietnam, 
the  military  command  announced.  He  had 
been  a  radioman  In  the  173d  Airborne 
Brigade. 

Funeral  services  were  held  yesterday  at  the 
Kenwood  Presbyterian  Church,  4601  Fuller- 
ton  Avenue. 

Sergeant  Potts  bad  graduated  from  Golden 
Ring  Junior  High  School,  and  from  Perry 
HaU  Senior  High  School  In  1966.  He  worked 
about  a  year  as  a  clerk  with  the  State  Roads 
Commission  before  enlisting  in  the  Army. 

He  first  went  to  Vietnam  in  April,  1968.  H« 
was  later  stationed  in  California  and  Hawaii 
before  Volunteering  last  August  to  go  back 
to  the  fighting  zone. 

"He  felt  that  by  going  back  to  Vietnam  he 
would  be  fulfilling  something  be  bad  to  do," 
said  his  sister,  Mrs.  Beverly  A.  Williams,  of 
Crownsvllle,  Md.  During  the  last  six  months 
he  decided  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  college 
when  he  got  out  of  the  Army,  she  said.  He 
also  had  become  engaged  to  Mary  A.  Hyman, 
of  Belmar.  and  they  were  to  be  married  next 
August. 

Besides  his  sister,  be  Is  survived  by  bis 
mother,  Mrs.  Marie  C.  Potts,  of  CrownsvUle, 
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and  brother,  Charles  E.  Potts,  of  Glen 
Bumle.  Mrs.  Potts  had  moved  In  with  her 
daughter  last  April  and  the  sergeant's  of- 
ficial address  was  716  Claire  Road,  although 
be  had  not  lived  there. 


THE  ATOM  VERSUS  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  4,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day night  In  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  I  ad- 
dressed the  annual  Engineers  Week  din- 
ner, sponsored  by  the  Tennessee  Society 
of  Professional  Engineers. 

In  my  prepared  remarks,  I  attempted 
to  make  what  I  feel  are  some  impor- 
tant and  often  mlsimderstood  points 
regarding  the  development  of  nuclear 
power  and  protection  of  the  environment. 
Those  remarks  follow : 

The  Atom  Versus  the  Environment 

It  was  Just  two  years  ago — almost  to  the 
week — that  I  was  last  here  in  Oak  Ridge 
for  a  talk  on  nuclear  power.  The  audience 
that  evening  was  the  nuclear  safety  program 
Information  meeting.  The  issues  then  were 
pretty  much  as  they  are  now — getting  re- 
actors licensed  In  a  timely  manner,  win- 
ning public  acceptance  and  coordinating  our 
national  enn'gy  resources  In  some  sort  of 
rational  manner.  But  as  I  began  to  prepare 
my  remarks  for  this  evening,  I  was  struck  by 
Just  how  much  the  soclo/polltlcal  climate 
has  changed  during  those  24  months. 

Development  of  the  peaceful  atom  has 
regularly  been  beset  by  difficulties  above  and 
beyond  the  technical  questions  Involved. 
But  the  problems  of  1969  seem  pale  In  com- 
parison to  the  shadows  lurking  In  and 
around  and  over  nuclear  power  today. 

Let  me  repeat  a  few  of  the  sentences  I 
uttered  here  in  February  1969,  not  because 
the  words  are  particularly  memorable,  but  to 
illustrate  how  rapidly  the  winds  of  public 
opinion  can  change.  I  said: 

"Because  of  a  before-the-fact  emphasis  on 
reactor  safety,  the  nuclear  power  Industry 
has  largely  solved  the  public  acceptance 
dilemma  it  faced  Just  a  few  short  years  ago." 

Furthermore,  I  was  brash  enough  to  add 
that: 

"Most  people  today  are  confident  that  the 
peaceful  usee  of  atomic  energy  are  being  de- 
veloped wltb  their  best  Interests  in  mind,  and 
that  their  personal  health  and  safety  are 
being  skillfully  protected  by  hlgWy  trained 
and  competent  individuals." 

But  that  was  two  years  ago.  Today  it  Is 
painfully  clear  that  our  efforts  toward  Icglt- 
hnlzlng  the  peaceful  atom,  making  it  an  ac- 
cepted and  respected  part  of  society,  have 
largely  been  wiped  off  the  books. 

The  fact  is  that  a  substantial  and  growing 
•egment  of  the  public  somehow  has  become 
convinced  that  a  reasonable  doubt  exists 
about  the  wisdom  of  developing  nuclear  en- 
ergy at  all.  Perhaps  this  doubt  has  been  en- 
gendered largely  by  the  gullt-by-assoclatlon 
syndrome  fostered  against  aU  industry  and 
aU  technology  by  an  intrepid  corps  of  antl- 
Power,  anu-industrlal  society  critics  who 
Just  don't  want  to  stop  at  cleaning  up  our 
environment,  but  are  bell-bent  on  sendmg 
the  world  back  to  whence  It  came  to  be  re- 
rurbUhed  into  Its  original  pristine  condition. 
Because  of  all  this,  the  prevailing  pubUc 
ttood  seems  to  be  that  the  smoke  generated 
Mound  nuclear  power  surely  must  mean  that 
Mere  Is  a  fire  somewhere.  My  personal  Im- 
vrtmon  is  that  If  anyone  actually  pene- 
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trated  all  the  smoke,  he  would  only  find  Mis- 
ters Tamplin,  Goflman  and  Sternglass  run- 
ning around  In  circles  with  stlnkbombs. 

THE  GOOD  CUTS  VS.  THE  BAD  OUTS 

It  is  ironic  but  true,  nonetheless,  that  late- 
ly even  the  peaceful  atom  has  been  cast  In 
the  role  of  bad  guy,  little  better  to  have 
around  than  his  weaponlzed  elder  brother. 
The  reason  is  simple  enough  to  understand. 
Time  and  time  again,  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  nuclear  development  have  been  forced  Into 
unwllUng  and  unnecessary  confrontations 
wltb  such  unquestionable  latter  day  good 
guys,  the  highly  touted  new  folk  heroes' 
the  new  breed  of  super  environmentalists 
looming  sterile  clean  10  feet  tall  above  us! 
And  because  radiation  per  se  seems  bad. 
and  regardless  of  our  carefuUy  reasoned,' 
scientifically  sound  arguments,  we  come  off 
wltb  the  Image  of  some  sleazy  no-good  trying 
to  rationalize  pollution,  sickness  and  death. 
It's  a  bump  rap.  You  know  and  I  know 
and  most  reasonable  people  will  agree— If 
they  stop  to  think  about  It— that  electricity 
In  general  and  nuclear  generated  electricity 
In  particular  Is  among  the  least  of  our  en- 
vironmental worries.  In  fact,  it  Is  man's 
brightest  hope  for  reducing  and  eliminating 
the  whole  spectrum  of  pollutants. 
Let's  set  the  record  straight: 
First,  it  Is  nonsense  to  talk  about  clean- 
ing up  the  environment  by  cutting  back  on 
electricity.  Pollution  control  requires  more 
electricity — not  less,  and  here  I'm  talking 
about  such  areas  as  recycling  waste  products, 
sewage  treatment,  water  pollution  control, 
stack  emission  controls  and  any  potential  al- 
ternative to  the  Internal  combustion  engine. 
In  addition,  since  almost  two-thirds  of  all 
power  generated  goes  to  business  and  indus- 
try, power  reductions  would  mean  loss  of 
Jobs,  loss  of  productivity  and  general  eco- 
nomic chaos. 

Second,  given  the  alternative  ways  of  gen- 
eratlng  power,  nuclear  plants  are  the  clean- 
est. This  is  not  to  say  they  are  perfect  and 
have  no  environmental  Impact,  but  they  are 
less  objectionable  than  burning  fossil  fuels 
and  there  are  hardly  any  rivers  left  to  dam. 
Third,  after  13  years'  experience  in  the  de- 
sign, construction,  operation  and  regulation 
of  central  station  commercial  power  reactors, 
the  record  shows  that  they  are  safe,  reliable 
and  that  (relatively)  their  power  Is  get- 
ting cheaper  and  cheaper. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  U  that  despite  the 
current  debate  over  radiation  release  stand- 
ards, no  one  is  really  contending  that  nu- 
clear plants  as  they  actually  operate  today 
constitute  a  health  hazard.  The  point  In 
contention  Is  whether  or  not  they  would  pose 
a  hazard  if  they  actually  operated  at  the 
maximum  release  levels,  for  human  life- 
times— ^whlcb  they  don't  and  which  they 
never  will. 

And  as  far  as  thermal  effects  go,  there  Is  as 
much  evidence  of  potential  ecological  benefits 
as  there  Is  of  potential  harm  to  fish,  the 
places  where  they  live,  the  food  they  eat, 
or  even  the  enjoyment  of  humans  who  catch 
them. 

OVXR-REOULATING  THE  ATOM 

But  despite  all  this,  let's  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  dismal  happenings  to  nuclear 
power  over  the  past  couple  of  years  as  a 
result  of  some  people's  Ill-founded  zeal  for 
protecting  the  environment  from  evils  which 
dont  exist.  Consider  the  following  recent 
news  items: 

A  group  of  pacifist  scientists  circulate  a 
petition  among  their  colleagues  asking  for 
a  world-wide  moratorium  on  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plants.  They  hope  to 
present  It  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  Sierra  Club  and  the  National  WlldUfe 
Federation  file  suit  against  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  for  not  being  sufficiently 
militant  In  enforcing  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 
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An  attorney,  trying  to  hamstring  the  AEC 
Reactor  Licensing  Process,  prolongs  a  mara- 
thon bearing  with  a  meaningless  discussion 
of  a  1910  indiutnal  accident  Involving  the 
rupture  of  a  vessel  full  of  molasses. 

A  stockholder  files  suit  against  a  power 
company  charging  mismanagement  on  en- 
vironmental Issues. 

Then  there's  the  people's  lobby  drive  to 
ban  nuclear  power  plants  from  California, 
which  has  200,000  signatures  and  is  sure  to 
get  the  326,000  needed  to  get  on  the  state- 
wide referendum  ballot  next  year. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on,  but  the  point 
Is  clear.  Nuclear  power,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  Is  already  the  most  carefully  regulated  In- 
dustry In  history,  is  being  subjected  to  un- 
precedented harassment  and  legal  obstruc- 
tionism. The  effect  has  been  to  inject  mass 
conftision,  considerable  hysteria  and  partial 
paralysis  Into  what  heretofore  has  been 
considered  a  superior  example  of  enlightened 
federal  development  and  regulation  and  in- 
dustry care  and  coc^jeration. 

We  have  seen  the  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch,  many  States  and  some  cities  take  an 
increasingly  hardnoeed  stance  against  tlie 
development  of  nuclear  power.  Part  of  this 
can  be  written  off  as  merely  political  court- 
ing of  a  popular  Usue.  Some  of  It,  undoubt- 
edly, is  aimed  at  sincerely  trying  to  correct 
what  appears  to  be  a  problem.  But  I  doubt 
that  the  brakes  which  have  been  placed  on 
meeting  the  Nation's  energy  needs  have  been 
worth  the  roman  candles  by  which  they  were 
achieved. 

Take  this,  for  example:  The  Congress 
added  to  the  ABC's  regulatory  program  re- 
quirements that  it  control  so-called  thermal 
pollution  under  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  and  any  other  loosely  de- 
fined environmental  effects  under  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  Both  of  these  laws 
have  been  Justly  characterized  as  universally 
confusing  with  respect  to  how  they  should  be 
enforced  and  by  whom,  unconsciously  vague, 
and  probably  unconstitutional. 

The  Commission  itself  responded  to  the 
environmental  cause  wltb  a  new  require- 
ment that  radiation  releases  from  reactors 
be  kept  "as  low  as  practicable." — A  crystal 
unclear  phrase  If  ever  there  was  one.  The 
AEC  has  specifically  avoided  putting  any 
nimaerlcal  values  of  this  level.  As  a  result, 
while  the  Industry  may  have  an  understand- 
ing of  what  is  going  on,  the  public  still  does 
not.  And  if  the  public  doesn't  understand,  I 
fail  to  see  what  has  been  achieved  other 
than  the  whetting  of  already  founded  suspi- 
cions, fears  and  alarms. 

Many  of  the  States  are  casting  Jealous 
eyes  at  the  AEC's  authority  to  control  those 
radiation  releases.  Most  of  you  are  famlUar 
with  Minnesota's  celebrated  attempt  to  sneak 
off  with  the  Jurisdictional  rule  book,  and  ap- 
parently even  a  rebuff  from  the  trial  courts 
has  not  dampened  Its  hopes  of  pulling  off  a 
switcheroo  on  appeal.  Other  States  as  well 
are  trying  to  muscle  In  on  this  clearly  de- 
fined area  of  exclusive  Federal  Jurisdiction. 
Possibly  the  most  serious  challenge  to  the 
nuclear  regulatory  picture,  however,  is  com- 
ing from  the  new  breed  of  militant  Inter- 
veuors  armed  with  the  widest  variety  of  de- 
laying legal  wei^wns.  Their  strategy  Is  to 
block  the  construction  of  nuclear  plants  by 
tying  up  the  entire  Ucenslng  process  in  knots. 
Their  tactics  border  on  capricious  nonsense, 
but  so  far  they  have  worked.  The  episode 
with  the  molasses  vessel  Is  a  perfect  example. 
What  Is  disturbing  to  me  is  that  of  the 
next  14  reactor  license  bearings  scheduled,  11 
of  them  are  expected  to  be  contested.  And  It 
Is  logical  to  assume  that  the  prospective 
Intervenors  in  these  cases  have  been  care- 
fuUy foUowlng  the  dUatory  antics  of  those 
m  the  Shoreham  case  In  New  York  and  the 
Palisades  hearing  in  Michigan. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  and  to  many  members 
of  the  Joint  committee  that  the  public  bear- 
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Ing  process  as  It  Is  now  constituted  Is  not 
serving  the  function  for  which  It  was  estab- 
lished. It  Is  being  thwarted  and  distorted.  As 
a  result,  some  major  revisions  are  due.  I 
think — at  least  I  hope — you  will  see  the  Con- 
gress act  this  year  to  provide  legislative  re- 
lief In  this  area  and  afford  the  public  pro- 
tection from  those  who  seek  to  turn  this 
process  Into  an  administrative  circus. 

ECONOMICS     AKS     THE     EMVIBONMENT 

The  added  environmental  attention  de- 
manded in  recent  years  also  has  turned  out 
to  be  expensive.  Delays  In  getting  new  power 
plants  oa  the  line  are  a  part  of  It.  The  utili- 
ties estimate  delays  cost  them  from  $30,000 
to  960,000  per  day — $1  to  93  million  per 
month.  Those  are  Just  direct  costs  to  buy 
replacement  power.  Indirect  costs  such  as 
carrying  charges  on  unused  capital,  extra 
manpower  charges  and  the  like  can  run  the 
total   way  up  from  there. 

If  a  utility  decides  to  build  cooling  towers 
to  reduce  heat  discharges  Into  a  natural  body 
of  water — add  98  to  913  million  to  the  cost 
of  a  100  megawatt  plant.  Alternatively,  cool- 
ing ponds  have  96  to  99  million  price  tags. 

Other  environment-related  costs  could  go 
this  way:  91  million  for  hardware  to  ellm* 
inate  radioactive  emissions;  about  9250,00) 
per  year  per  site  for  a  spectrum  of  hydro- 
logical,  atmospheric  and  radiation  research: 
and  heaven-knows-how-much  for  retrofit- 
ting, appealing  and  popular  new  environ- 
mental protection  systems  or  safety  devices 
to  an  existing  plant.  And  all  this,  of  course. 
Is  In  addition  to  the  9415.000  which  the  AEC 
now  charges  a  utility  Just  to  process  the 
paperwork  for  a  construction  permit  and  the 
operating  license. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    EXTREMISM 

There  Is  a  third  major  area  of  environ- 
mental impact  on  nuclear  power  I  would  like 
to  touch  on.  Perhaps  from  the  long-range 
viewpoint.  It  Is  the  most  serious.  It  involves 
the  loss  of  public  trust.  The  scientific  and 
political  headline-seekers,  the  public  name- 
callings,  the  anti-nuclear  horror  books,  the 
sensationalized  media  coverage — all  of  these 
have  eroded  the  well-earned  public  confi- 
dence which  the  outstanding  safety  record 
of  nuclear  power  had  built  over  the  past  20 
years.  Until  that  trust  Is  re-kindled,  we  can 
expect  more  legal  and  economic  penalties 
which  will  make  the  Job  of  building  reactors 
and  providing  kilowatts  very  dllBcult,  dis- 
couraging and  costly. 

Simply  educating  the  public  won't  be  suf- 
ficient. Nor  can  nuclear  power  Ignore  the 
layman  or  take  refuge  in  some  smug  allega- 
tion that  John  Q.  Public  Is  Intellectually  In- 
capable of  comprehending  the  esoteric  dif- 
ference between  absolute,  unquestioned 
safety  and  the  high  but  finite  level  of  safety 
In  a  reactor  Involved  tn  establishing  socially 
acceptable  risks.  What  Is  most  Important,  I 
believe.  Is  that  the  entire  nuclear  commu- 
nity must  achieve  a  new  and  sincere  willing- 
ness to  adapt  to  the  changing  prlorltiea  of 
the  public. 

In  the  past,  the  objectives  of  the  electric 
power  industry  were  to  provide  reliable,  ade- 
quate and  cheap  supplies  of  power.  Now  new 
requirements  have  been  added.  They  are  to 
do  all  that  with  minimum  enviroiunental 
and  esthetic  impacts.  It  Is  now  the  responsi- 
bility of  Industry  and  government  to  meet 
these  challenging  goals.  That  Is  what  gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  of  the  people  and 
for  the  people  is  all  about. 

For  its  part,  the  public  has  a  concurrent 
responsibility.  And  that  is  to  avoid  demand- 
ing the  impossible  or  the  unfeasible,  such 
as  zero  environmental  imptict.  That  demand 
la  Irrational.  Extremism  In  defense  of  the 
environment  Is  no  more  a  virtue  than  ex- 
tremism )n  other  emotional  causes. 

A  pM^ect  example  of  environmental  ex- 
tremlam  Is  the  petitions  floating  around  out 
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In  California  for  a  moratorium  on  nuclear 
plant  construction.  If  it  ever  gets  on  the  bal- 
lot and  the  people  are  faced  with  the  clear, 
stark  possibility  of  dim-outs,  rationed  p>ower, 
and  all  the  personal  and  economic  malad- 
justments Involved,  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
people  will  see  where  their  true  Interests  lie 
and  decisively  reject  this  and  any  similarly 
111-concelved  plans  to  un-lnvent  the  wheel. 
However,  In  the  particular  climate  that  ex- 
ists today  there  is  some  chance  that  voters 
will  buy  any  measure  proportlng  to  protect 
the  environment,  no  matter  how  disastrous 
its  potential  consequences  actually  may  be. 

To  protect  ourselves  from  such  a  risk  we 
should,  perhaps,  reiterate  publicly  some  of 
the  Incontrovertible  truths  of  this  nuclear 
age.  In  the  first  place,  I  fall  to  see  how  you 
could  learn  anything  about  the  environmen- 
tal consequences  of  nuclear  power  without 
an  aggressive  research,  development  and 
demonstration  program,  which  is  precisely 
what  the  AEC  has  been  doing  since  1954. 
In  the  second  place,  there  is  more  icnowledge, 
more  knowledgeable  people  and  more  money 
spyent  on  the  environmental  effects  of  nu- 
clear power  than  in  any  other  field.  Third, 
from  a  practloal  standpoint,  the  power  sup- 
ply situation  Is  such  that  we  can't  afford 
to  shut  off  any  source  of  electricity.  And 
fourth,  consider  the  alternatives.  If  we  were 
to  shut  down  all  reactors,  the  result  would 
be  more  fossU-fueled  plants,  more  air  pol- 
lution, a  new  drain  on  our  already  scarce 
reserves  of  coal,  oil  and  natural  gas  or  a 
substantial  shut-down  of  the  entire  country. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  the  nu- 
clear community  admittedly  sometimes  has 
been  guilty  of  oracular  excesses  which  do 
nothing  except  lead  to  further  unnecessary 
confrontations.  Kor  example,  we  often  have 
a  tendency  to  regard  nuclear  development  as 
something  akin  to  a  religious  crusade,  com- 
plete with  infidels  and  non-believers  who 
should  at  least  be  drawn  and  quartered  or, 
better   yet,   hung   on   sight. 

We  can  remind  ourselves  that  It  is  not  the 
responslbUlty  of  the  AEC,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, the  AIF,  the  ANS,  Al  Weinberg  or 
anyone  else  to  tell  the  citizens  of  Minnesota 
or  Maryland  or  California  that  they  must 
have  a  nuclear  power  plant  whether  they 
want  one  or  not.  Their  proper  functions  are 
simply  to  develop  a  valuable  technology,  to 
make  certain  it  is  safe,  to  let  American  in- 
dustry go  ahead  with  it  at  its  own  pace  and 
under  proper  regulation,  and,  finally,  per- 
haps provide  the  public  with  a  little  soft  sell 
about  Its  benefits.  We  have  to  learn  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  if  the  residents  of  a  cer- 
tain community  decide  they  don't  want  the 
priceless  benefits  we  are  bestowing  upon 
them — as  they  did  in  Eugene,  Oregon — then 
that  Is  their  God  given  right.  It  should  be 
discouraged,  but  It  should  not  be  taken  as 
either  heresy,  lunacy  or  a  dire  threat  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 

On  their  part,  of  course,  the  States  and 
the  communities  should  acknowledge  that 
once  a  decision  is  made  to  build  a  reactor — 
and  that  decision  Is  made  by  the  power  com- 
pany and  ratified  locally  through  the  Zoning 
Commission  or  PUC — then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  responslbUlty  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  to  make  certain  that  it  is 
done  properly.  That's  the  law!  The  States 
have  no  more  right  to  regulate  these  plants 
than  they  do  to  print  their  own  currency. 
It  Is  clear  and  simple  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pre-empted  this  field.  But  If  they 
don't  want  nuclear  power,  so  be  It.  Let  them 
build  fossil-plants  or  unscrew  their  light 
bulbs. 

GETTXNQ  ALONG  WITH  THX  KNVIRONMKMTALISTa 

The  real  answer  for  the  nuclear  commu- 
nity lies  not  In  further  confrontations  with 
the  ecophllee  but  In  reasonable  compromise. 
As  a  member  of  Congress.  I  often  have  to 
accept  amendments  to  my  legislation  In  order 
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to  g^t  It  passed.  The  result  may  not  be  u 
good  a  bUl,  but  It  Is  better  than  no  bill  at 
all.  I  think  the  same  principle  applies  here. 
I  can  think  of  reactor  siting  and  radiation 
releases  as  two  needful  areas  for  agreement. 

Take  siting  for  example.  TVA's  former 
power  manager,  George  Wessenauer,  recently 
said  that  the  perfect  reactor  site  is  one  in 
which  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  any 
seismic  activity  over  the  past  millennia  and 
Is  not  subject  to  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  or 
floods.  It  should  be  in  an  endless  expanse 
of  unpopulated  desert  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  very  cold  cooling  water  flowing 
nowhere  and  containing  no  aquatic  life.  Most 
Important,  it  should  be  adjacent  to  a  major 
load  center.  The  only  addition  I  would  make 
is  that  the  site  also  should  be  Invulnerable 
to  nuclear  war  or  sabotage  and  serve  the  dual 
purpose  of  an  indescribably  Inspiring  natural 
park  and  wildlife  refuge. 

But  since  such  a  site  does  not  exist — if  it 
did,  I'm  sure  either  TVA  or  Con  Ekllson  would 
have  found  it  by  now — we  have  to  take  what- 
ever is  second  best.  Environmentalists  should 
gracefully  and  tastefully  accept  the  fact  that 
power  plants  have  to  be  built  somewhere — 
and  that  they  can't  always  be  on  somebody 
else's  river  in  somebody  else's  State. 

The  power  companies  have  to  recognize 
that  the  public  puts  a  high  premium  on 
recreation,  esthetics  and  general  ecological 
protection,  and  that  kilowatts  are  not  the 
exclusive  exquisite  feature  of  modem  life. 
The  compromise  comes  In  balancing  two 
very  desirable  goals — ample  power  and  en- 
vironmental protection.  The  question  is  who 
should  have— or  accept — the  responsibility 
for  this  balancing  act. 

Several  different  answers  have  come  forth 
In  recent  months.  In  his  environmental  mes- 
sage to  Congress  earlier  this  month.  President 
Nixoct  offered  a  national  power  plant  siting 
plan.  Chairman  Nasslkas  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  had  a  slightly  different 
approach  last  year.  Two  years  ago,  Congress- 
man Chet  Holifleld  and  I  made  our  own 
similar  "power  park"  proposal  to  California's 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan.  And  I  understand 
the  AEC  Is  drafting  a  proposal  for  an  early 
site  hearing  on  reactors, 
'irrespective  of  whose  plan  you  look  at, 
several  common  objectives  become  apparent. 
One  is  forcing  the  power  companies  into  de- 
veloping sensible  and  comprehensive  long- 
range  plans — In  most  cases  10  years  ahead — 
and  publicizing  them.  The  utilities  don't  like 
to  do  this.  It  limits  their  flexlbUlty.  But  they 
are  going  to  have  to.  Another  common  fea- 
ture Is  giving  one  agency  the  dual  responsi- 
bility for  considering  both  the  power  needs 
of  an  area  and  protection  of  Its  environment. 
Also  In  the  common  current  is  an  Idea  that 
power  companies  should  have  reasonable  as- 
surance that  once  all  the  siting  Issues  have 
been  thrashed  out  In  public  hearings,  they 
will  be  free  to  go  ahead  without  the  ground- 
rules  being  changed  or  new  requirements 
added 

Unfortunately,  I  see  no  developing  moves 
to  consolidate  and  simplify  the  siting  proc- 
ess but  rather  steps  to  further  complicate  It. 
The  President's  measure  and  the  AEC  bill, 
as  I  understand  them,  would  require  four 
separate  hearings  even  before  construction 
begins — two  by  the  proposed  regional  siting 
agencies,  plus  an  early  site  hearing  by  AEC, 
plus  the  regular  construction  permit  hearing. 
That's  Just  too  many.  It  adds  new  levels  of 
bvireaucratlc  meddling  to  an  already  ponder- 
ous system. 

A  more  simple  and  logical  scheme  would 
involve  a  single  hearing  proceeding  during 
which  all  properly  Interested  parties  could 
state  their  positions  on  their  respective  items 
of  Interest.  Then  a  final  decision  would  be 
rendered  by  the  hearing  authorities — each  as 
to  Its  own  area  of  Jurisdiction— but  as  part 
of  one,  single,  coordinated  over-all  Judge- 
ment. This  would  avoid  the  enormous  time 
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and  expense  of  multiple  hearings  and  avoid 
the  possibility  of  conflicting  rulings  by  dif- 
ferent authorities. 

As  a  parting  shot  on  the  subject  of  radia- 
tion release  criteria-standards  It  Is  clear 
that  reactors  can  operate  satisfactorily  at  a 
fraction  of  the  present  limits.  Technology 
also  is  making  It  possible  to  reduce  these 
emissions  even  further.  It  also  is  clear  that 
a  lot  of  people  would  be  more  comfortable  If 
the  standards  were  reduced  to  something 
approaching  the  actual  releases.  Consequent- 
ly, why  not  so  reduce  them  oflSclally — not 
because  there  is  anything  technically  wrong 
with  the  standards  as  they  are  written,  but 
as  a  public  relations  gesture  designed  to  in- 
crease the  probability  of  getting  reactors  li- 
censed and  on  the  line  on  schedule. 

To  sum  all  of  this  up,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  multifold  problems  of  the 
nuclear  community  are  Just  a  temporary  set- 
back or  the  harbinger  of  more  drastic  things 
to  come.  TiiaX  depends  In  good  measure  on 
how  we,  as  engineers,  scientists  and  politi- 
cians, measure  up  In  terms  adapting  to  sig- 
nificant changes  in  public  Interests  and  pri- 
orities which  have  occurred  since  last  I  was 
privileged  to  speak  here  In  Oak  Rldge. 

There  is  a  great  challenge  ahead  to  the 
nuclear  Industry  and  to  each  of  us.  In  no 
small  way  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  depends 
on  how  skillfully  we  meet  It. 

Thank  you. 
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GOLDEN    JUBILEE    YEAR    OP    THE 
DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS' 
DAY  IN  CONGRESS:  A  TRIBUTE 
TO  QUIET  COURAGE 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  President  Nixon  and 
other  distinguished  Americans  in  salut- 
ing the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and 
the  DAV  organization  on  its  golden  an- 
niversary. 

Not  only  have  they  served  as  an  effec- 
tive liaison  between  Government  agen- 
cies who  have  the  responsibility  of 
awarding  disability  benefits,  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  attempting  to  secure 
these  benefits  to  which  they  are  right- 
fully entitled,  but  the  DAV  has  now 
extended  its  efforts  to  seeking  the  re- 
turn of  prisoners  of  war  presently  being 
held  in  Southeast  Asia.  These  efforts  in- 
clude television  and  radio  spot  announce- 
ments, the  distribution  of  over  5  million 
leaflets  which  have  been  mailed  to  indi- 
vidual homes  asking  that  they  write  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  Embassy  In  Paris, 
and  individual  chapter  participation  in 
letter  writing  and  petition  campaigns. 
Their  goal  in  this  effort  is  to  get  Ameri- 
cans to  write  20,000,000  such  letters  to 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Since  visiting  recently  in  Paris  and 
transmitting  my  own  letters  of  protest 
over  the  treatment  of  POW's  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  I  am  convinced  that 
a  maU  barrage  of  this  magnitude  could 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of 
^wlng  American  solidarity  on  the 
POW  issue  to  the  North  Vietnamese  I 
congratulate  the  DAV  on  this  initia- 
tive on  their  part,  and  wish  them  weU  in 
jnelr  important  work.  I  plan  to  support 
toeir  efforts  in  every  way  possible. 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OK    WISCONSTN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  privi- 
lege to  Join  in  this  special  observance  of 
the  golden  jubilee  year  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  whose  chartered  pur- 
pose is  to  help  the  wartime  disabled  and 
their  dependents. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  Since  for- 
mal reports  were  first  submitted  in  1927, 
DAV  service  ofiQcers  have  reviewed  more 
than  7.8  million  cases  and  assisted  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents  in 
obtaining  more  than  $1.4  billion  in  bene- 
fits to  which  they  were  entitled. 

For  the  most  recent  year  listed,  1969, 
the  amount  recovered  for  veterans  was 
a  record  $186.4  million. 

In  line  with  its  founding  principle  that 
this  Nation's  first  duty  to  veterans  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  its  wartime  disabled, 
DAV  policies  seek : 

First.  Proper  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  for  disabilities  incurred, 
increased,  or  aggravated  by  military 
service; 

Second.  Adequate  compensation  for  the 
degree  of  disablement  caused  by  such  dis- 
abilities ; 

Third.  Training  and/or  education  to 
restore  the  gainful  employability  of  the 
wartime  disabled; 

Fourth.  Adequate  compensation  to  the 
widows,  minor  children  and  dependent 
parents  of  veterans  who  die  as  the  result 
of  service-incurred  disability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  last  September  30 
the  number  of  living  veterans  had  risen 
to  27.8  million,  of  whom  3.1  minion  were 
on  compensation  and  pension  rolls. 
These  rolls  also  counted  more  than  1 
million  widows,  more  than  971,000  chil- 
dren, and  more  than  226,000  parents. 

As  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  lingers 
on,  so  do  these  rolls  grow.  It  is  Ironic 
that  early  evacuation  of  wounded  sol- 
diers by  helicopter  and  improved  medi- 
cal technology  serve  to  reduce  battlefield 
deaths  and  thereby  emphasize  the  per- 
sonal toll  paid  by  survivors. 

Phrased  statistlcaUy,  the  battlefield 
survival  rate  that  was  extremely  low  in 
World  War  I,  70.7  in  World  War  n,  and 
73.7  in  Korea,  has  risen  to  81.3  in  Viet- 
nam. I  believe  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  can  appreciate  the  shattering 
implications  of  these  statistics  better 
than  anyone. 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  tribute 
to  the  DAV  comes  from  Its  own  anniver- 
sary report,  in  these  words  describing 
its  past  and  foreseeing  its  future: 

The  history  of  the  DAV  has  been  com- 
plicated and  tumultuous.  Nothing  as  Impor- 
tant as  the  objectives  of  this  organization 
Is  ever  easy.  The  DAV  has  had  its  hours  of 
trial — Its  moments  of  hopelessness — its  time 
of  glory — its  periods  of  riding  the  crest  of 
the  wave.  But  the  Important  thing  to  the 
organization  Itself,  and  to  the  American 
public  In  general,  is  that  through  all  this 
It  has  determinedly  stuck  to  Its  single  pur- 
pose— ^that  of  aiding  the  wartime  service  con- 
nected disabled  veteran  return  to  dvlUan 
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life  In  a  competitive  position  with  his  peers. 
That  he  and  his  family  can  face  the  future 
with  confidence  knowing  that  his  medical, 
rehabilitation  and  employment  require- 
ments will  be  met. 

No  greater  purpose  can  be  served  by  any 
organization — no  greater  challenge  can  be 
accepted  by  any  group — no  greater  privilege 
Is  requested  by  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 


DISABLED   AMERICAN   VETERANS 
MARK  GOLDEN  YEAR 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  marks  the  gold- 
en anniversary  of  its  organization  this 
year  with  very  appropriate  observations 
on  the  House  floor. 

Preceding  the  House  session  today, 
the  national  commander,  Cecil  W. 
Stevenson,  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  I 
am  a  member. 

In  his  appearance,  a  traditional  pres- 
entation by  the  organization  to  our  com- 
mittee each  year.  Commander  Stevenson 
spelled  out  the  status  of  laws  and  various 
programs  affecting  disabled  veterans  and 
made  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  in  the  new  Congress. 

The  Ertsabled  American  Veterans  na- 
tional organization  has  a  very  active 
Buffalo  unit.  Indeed,  the  second  national 
commander  of  the  organization  elected 
at  the  convention  in  1922  was  a  Buf- 
faloan,  the  late  Capt.  C.  Hamilton  Cook. 

Twenty-two  years  later,  at  the  23d 
national  convention  in  1944.  another 
Buffaloan,  the  late  Milton  D.  Cohn,  was 
elected  national  commander. 

VITAL  ROLE  OF  DAV 

The  important  role  which  the  DAV 
plays  in  assisting  veterans  is  to  help  in 
insuring  that  they  receive  all  of  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled.  Over  the 
past  half  century,  this  has  involved 
many,  many  individual  cases,  amount- 
ing to  recovery  of  extensive  benefits  for 
disabled  veterans. 

The  growth  of  the  DAV  over  the  years 
can  be  shown  in  no  better  way  than  to 
cite  the  fact  that  in  1922,  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  when  it  was  organized,  the 
membership  was  17,486.  The  rolls  in- 
creased by  two  and  one-half  times  In 
the  first  year,  and  now — as  of  last  June 
IS^the  total  enrollment  has  grown  to 
294,566,  including  112,820  life  members. 

The  other  evidence  of  growth  is  in  the 
area  of  achievement  by  the  national  serv- 
ice oflBcers.  There  were  no  formal  reports 
submitted  for  the  initial  years  through 
1926.  In  1927,  there  were  11,079  cases  re- 
viewed by  the  service  officers,  of  which 
2,499  involving  rating  board  appear- 
ances, with  a  total  amount  recovered  for 
the  veterans  of  $1,801,852.06. 

THOT7SAKD8    OF    CASXS    BEVOTWED 

In  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  a 
total,  1969,  there  were  220,358  cases  re- 
viewed, of  which  108,507  involved  rating 
board  appearances,  and  the  total  amount 
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recovered  for  the  veterans  was  $186,434,- 
275.94. 

This  makes  a  total  over  the  period  from 
1927  through  1969.  the  years  for  which 
there  are  formal  reports,  of  7.856.724 
cases  reviewed,  of  which  3.265,395  in- 
volved rating  board  appearances,  for  a  to- 
tal amount  recovered  for  the  veterans  of 
$1,404,739,999.36. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Veterans' 
Afffiirs  Committee  today,  Commander 
Stevenson  reminded  us  of  the  prime  pur- 
pose for  which  the  DAV  was  created.  His 
citation  was  as  follows : 

TIiBt  purpose  In  part  urges  all  of  us  "to 
uphold  and  maintain  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  TJnlted  States;  to  realize  the  true 
American  Ideals  and  alms  for  which  those 
eligible  to  membership  fought;  to  advance 
the  Interests  and  work  for  the  betterment 
of  all  wounded.  Injured  and  disabled  vet- 
erans; to  cooperate  with  the  United  Statee 
Veterans  Administration  and  all  other  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Improving  and  advancing  the  condition, 
health,  and  Interest  of  all  service-disabled 
veterans." 

Commander  Stevenson  continued  his 
remarks  by  commenting  on  its  present 
operation  in  carrying  out  these  princi- 
ples. He  said: 

The  DAV.  as  part  of  Ita  National  Service 
Program.  Is  making  a  special  effort  to  seek 
out  returning  war  veterans  to  advise  them 
that  our  Organization  stands  ready  to  offer 
assistance  in  securing  for  them  all  beneflta 
to  which  they  may  be  entitled. 

For  this  purpose,  the  DAV  maintains  160 
National  Service  Officers — 4«  are  Vietnam 
veterans — located  In  Veterans  Administration 
Reg;lonal  Offices  and  Centers  across  the  coun- 
try. 

These  dedicated,  specially  trained  national 
employees — all  of  them  disabled  as  the  result 
of  wartime  service — assist  the  veteran  In  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  claims  for 
compensation,  pension,  hospitalization,  med- 
ical treatment,  education  and  vocational 
training,  and  sundry  other  benefits  available 
under  law. 

To  bring  the  activity  of  the  DAV  closer 
to  my  home  area,  I  would  like  to  cite  for 
the  Members  a  r6sum^  of  the  activities 
of  two  national  service  oflQcers  of  the 
DAV,  John  P.  Battle  and  George  Gregor, 
who  have  their  oflBce  in  BuiTalo,  N.Y.,  at 
the  VA  Regional  Office : 

We,  aa  National  Service  Officers  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  have  dedicated  our 
lives  In  assisting  Disabled  Veterans,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  with  a  service  program 
of  assistance  In  the  field  of  Education,  Re- 
hatTllltatlon,  presenting  of  claims  before  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  In  the  field  of  em- 
ployment of  handlcapi>ed  veterans  and  even 
In  assisting  them  with  many  of  their  per- 
sonal problems. 

We  have  many  volunteers.  Chapter  Service 
Officers,  who  work  with  us  In  helping  us  as- 
sist them  In  securing  their  veterans'  benefits. 

We  are  presently  trying  to  organize  handi- 
capped Boy  Scout  Troops  and  we  also  have  a 
disaster  fund  program  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 

We  also  have  a  DAV  Scholarship  program 
and  this  helps  us  help  our  severely  handi- 
capped veterans'  children  have  a  chance  to 
receive  a  college  education  whereas  because 
of  a  lack  of  funds,  they  would  be  unable  to 
have  gone  on  to  a  higher  education. 

These  are  only  some  of  our  prog«uns  that 
we  service  In  the  31  counties  that  come 
under  the  ]\uisdlctlon  of  the  Buffalo  DAV 
Office. 

We  also  Initiated  a  program  to  get  the  re- 
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lease  of  all  P.O.W.'s  and  we  continue  to  do 
everything  possible  until  the  North  Vietnam 
government  does  so  under  the  rules  of  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  giving  this  fitting 
recognition  today  to  this  dedicated  orga- 
nization of  our  veterans. 

I  have  had  frequent  and  close  contact 
with  the  DAV  over  the  years  and  partic- 
ularly have  come  to  know  of  its  great 
work  since  I  become  a  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

The  work  which  this  organization  is 
doing  in  the  area  of  disability  compensa- 
tion, medical  benefits  in  cooperation  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
general  counseling  of  veterans  of  all  wars 
is  a  service  which  is  vitally  needed  and 
Is  being  very  ably  provided  by  the  DAV. 
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IMPROVED  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS  RECOMMENDED 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4.  1971 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  high- 
ly respected  professional  consultant  from 
New  Jersey  has  suggested  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  improvement  of  America's 
intercity  and  interairport  transportation 
systems. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Ripa,  president  of  Porter 
and  Ripa  Associates,  Inc.,  Morristown, 
believes  the  time  for  action  on  making 
these  improvements  Is  now.  And,  I 
believe  he  is  right. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Ripa  to  Transportation  Secretary 
John  A.  Volpe  outlining  his  proposal. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dkab  Ma.  Secret  art:  The  goals  of  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act  will  not  be 
achieved  unless  planning  and  development 
can  be  accelerated  to  keep  pace  with  de- 
mand. Today's  needs  must  be  met  today  to 
prevent  programs  from  becoming  obsolete 
before  they  are  operational. 

B^ederal  funding  for  mass  transportation 
started  In  early  1960.  A  decade  has  passed 
with  little  or  no  progress  in  the  creation  of 
a  unified  and  Integrated  mass  transit  system. 
Consequently,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves 
dealing  with  yesterday's  problems.  By  1980. 
we  will  have  to  double  or  perhaps  triple  our 
our  national  transportation  system  (rail, 
highway  and  air)  Just  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
normal  growth  demands. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment Initiate  drastic  changes  in  their  ap- 
proach  to  the  problems  of  today.  For  this  rea- 
son, I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
what  I  believe  have  been  the  problems  In  the 
past  of  developing  an  adequate  system,  and 
offering  my  opinion  on  a  possible  solution  to 
our  current  problem — Inadequate  transpor- 
tation facilities.  If  this  situation  Is  not  acted 
upon  with  Immediate  material  results  rather 
than  studies  and  reports.  It  will  seriously 
hamper  the  economic  g^rowth  of  our  metro- 
politan areas. 

For  many  years  both  government  and  In- 
dustry have  been  attempting  to  acAve  the 
problem  of  Inter-clty  and  Inter-alrport 
transportation  faclUtlee  through  various 
systems  analyses,  simulation  techniques, 
economic    demand    analyses,    mathematical 


models  and  other  complex  systems.  Includ- 
ing statistical  data  gathering  and  research 
into  the  ultra  high-speed  approach  of  rail 
and  tube  faculties. 

In  1971,  a  500  mlle-an-hour  Jetliner  takes 
only  40  to  50  minutes  to  travel  from  any 
one  of  the  three  New  York-Newark  Airports 
to  Washlng^ton  National  Airport. 

However,  the  total  travel  time  fc  the  sub- 
urban or  city  traveler  averages  four  hours  or 
more  from  the  time  of  leaving  either  home 
or  office  to  arrival  In  downtown  Washing- 
ton, DC.  The  long  delays  in  ground  travel 
time  are  pretty  much  the  same  on  coast-to- 
coast  Inter-clty  flights,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  70  to  90  percent  of  all  national 
flights.  The  percentage  Is  much  higher  on 
ground  travel  time  to  international  airports 
for  overseas  flights.  Croestown  traffic  In  New 
York  moves  at  a  speed  of  8-12  miles  per 
hour,  a  speed  achieved  by  the  automobile 
seventy  years  ago.  In  cities  such  as  Boston, 
Newark  and  Philadelphia  the  delays  are 
much  the  same. 

During  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies, private  enterprise,  through  Its  In- 
genuity and  resourcefulness  and  with  the 
consideration  and  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral government,  built  a  system  of  railroads 
throughout  these  United  States — second  to 
none.  These  railroads  proved  effective  money- 
makers in  moving  goods  and  people  at  a  time 
when  population  densities  and  numbers  of 
passengers  were  far  less  than  the  records 
show  in  the  last  two  to  three  decades.  Yet 
during  these  last  few  years  we  have  seen  a 
reckless  abandonment  of  a  remarkable  serv- 
ice to  commuters  and  long  distance  haulers. 
This  abandonment  has  been  progressing  at 
an  ever  Increasing  rate.  The  1960's  showed 
little  progress  In  attempting  to  slow  down  or 
reverse  the  trend  of  reduction  In  rail  serv- 
ice. Consequently,  the  1970'8  will,  by  neces- 
sity, (If  we  are  to  survive)  be  the  turn- 
ing point  in  utilizing  and  adapting  an  exist- 
ing system  of  rail,  and  developing  and  Im- 
plementing additional  modes  of  "people  car- 
riers". 

It  Is  my  belief  that  as  changes  in  life-style 
values  occur,  this  nation  and  Its  people  will 
address  themselves  to  the  Important  "human 
elements"  of  travel  and  not  to  the  highly 
sophisticated  elements  of  optimized  perfor- 
mance, computerization,  minimum  costs  and 
maximum  utilization,  as  they  relate  to 
travel.  History  has  recorded  that  we  reached 
our  level  of  achievement  In  these  United 
States  by  "doing"  and  not  by  continually 
analyzing  and  creating  equilibrium  between 
supply  and  demand.  I  am  a  firm  believer  that 
all  available  technology  should  be  used  to 
replace  human  drudgery  and  wasted  labor. 
This  technology,  however,  should  be  har- 
nessed to  create  for  us  the  viable  world  of 
todai;  not  the  Utopian  world  of  tomorrow. 

The  €mswer  to  this  ground  transportation 
problem  may  well  be  a  utilization  of  existing 
railway  sys'ems,  freeways  and  turnpikes — 
Including  a  combined  new  freeway/railway 
system — plus  a  new  third  level  air  carrier 
concept  which  will  Include  aircraft  of  the 
STOL  concept. 

Today,  two  basic  systems  of  mass  transpor- 
tation exist — one  a  falling  system  of  railways 
and  the  other  large  commercial  airline  opera- 
tions as  we  know  them.  Any  other  form  of 
travel  is  not  recognized.  We  need  today  an 
organized  plan  of  air  travel,  rail  travel,  and 
highways  and  freeways  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  various  sectors  of  the  community. 
The  creative  agg;resslveness  of  our  our  nation 
has  been  due  to  the  drive  for  mobility  dem- 
onstrated by  its  people.  To  stlfie  this  mobility 
Is  to  create  chaos.  Unless  the  Importance  of 
ground  and  air  travel  to  the  economy  of  our 
congested  metropolitan  areas  Is  realized  and 
concentrated  efforts  made  to  catch  up  on 
lost  time,  the  future  growth  of  the  Megalop- 
olis wlU  seriously  be  hampered  and  further 
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blight  and  decay  of  the  city  wUl  occur  at  an 
increasing  rate. 

What  Is  required  to  oope  with  this  chaotic 
tardiness  Is  a  system  of  regional  airports  con- 
nected by  raU  and  freeway  systems.  To  be 
complete,  however,  this  regional  system  must 
mtegrate  with  the  city.  It  must  integrate 
with  other  transportation  systems  and  hub 
airports  to  create  a  network  of  Interrelated 
airports  and  center  city  connections.  These 
must  finally  be  tied  to  semi-urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  centers  with  an  expanded  freeway/ 
railway  system. 

A  planner's  dream?  ...  I  say  no.  We  have 
within  our  grasp  the  basic  tools.  Ingredients 
and  material  right  In  the  Northeast  Corridor 
from  Boston  to  Washington,  D.C.,  If  we  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  problems — If  we  do  not 
cloud  Issues  with  computer  statistics — and 
if  we  do  not  mix  realism  and  truism  with 
political  confusion. 

The  attached  map  demonstrates  that  every 
airport  and  city  in  the  Northeast  Corridor  has 
good  rail  accese.  The  right-of-way  and  the 
rail  beds  are  there.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  mod- 
ernization of  equipment  and  systems  with 
an  integration  and  Interconnection  of  the 
suburbs,  center  city  and  the  airports. 

For  example,  say  a  traveler  wanted  to  go  to 
San  Francisco,  California,  and  he  lived  In 
the  Plalnfield  or  New  Brunswick  area  of  New 
Jersey.  If  there  were  regular  Interconnecting 
rail  service  between  all  airports,  It  wouldn't 
much  matter  whether  he  went  out  of  Newark 
or  Philadelphia.  Using  90  m.p.b.  rail  service, 
either  airport  would  be  not  more  than  30 
minutes  away.  Under  good  conditions  many 
passengers  or  dally  commuters  spend  more 
than  one  to  two  botirs  on  these  trips. 

If  there  were  an  Interconnecting  alrport- 
to-clty  rail  system  and  you  landed  In  Phila- 
delphia because  of  bad  weather.  It  wouldn't 
be  any  inconvenience.  You  would  simply  take 
a  train  from  Philadelphia  International  to 
Plainfleld,  New  Brunswick,  Trenton  or  Prince- 
ton or  wherever  you  lived.  Had  your  car 
been  left  In  Newark  on  your  Initial  filght,  you 
would  Just  continue  to  Newark  Airport  by 
rail. 

Airports  like  Philadelphia,  Friendship 
Airport  In  Baltimore,  cw  Dulles  Airport  In 
Washington  would  carry  many  times  the 
load  they  now  carry  If  a  reasonable  twenty- 
four  hour  rail  service  were  set  up  to  Inter- 
connect the  airports  and  the  cities. 

Such  a  plan  would  have  the  following 
beneficial  results: 

1.  It  would  help  the  railroads  now  In 
financial  trouble. 

2.  It  would  relieve  highway  congestion, 
which  Is  near  or  beyond  saturation  In  many 
places. 

3.  It  would  make  use  of  valuable  right-of- 
way  which  is  currenUy  Idle. 

4.  It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  highways  If 
raUways  could  be  Integrated  into  new  com- 
bined freeway/railway  design;  and  also  re- 
duce the  cost  of  raU  systems  If  double  deck- 
Ittg  of  freeways  and  railway  systems  could 
be  made  compatible  In  congested  metropoU- 
t*n  aieas. 

6.  New  air  traffic  problems  would  not  be 
created  since  better  distribution  of  flights 
would  develop.  * 

6.  Fewer  noise  problems  would  result. 

^.  Pollution  problems  would  lessen. 

8.  Lastly,  it  would  conserve  valuable  acres 
01  land  by  either  combining  eystems  or  tak- 
ing advantage  of  existing  rights-of-way. 
^^^'•'lewlng  the  enclosed  map  of  the 
u  .'i^**!*  Corridor,  you  will  note  that  there 
^J?T°'*  ^°  airport,  large  or  small,  that  does 
^  have  a  raU  line  adjacent  to  It  or  within 
two  or  three  mllea.  Moat  of  the  large  fHi- 

Si«^.^*T*  ''■««^ay»  or  mtenute  hlgh- 
w^wlthin  close  proximity  or  provide  direct 
''x«ta  to  the  facility. 

tr.^*^'  P^"*  '^  "»«  solution  to  mass 
^^rutlon  in  the  congested  metropolitan 
»«M  Is  a  system  of  STOL  ports  constructed 
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on  buildings,  over  raU  yards,  floating  docks, 
or  porta  over  parking  areaa.  This  third 
medium  U  needed  to  complete  the  balanced 
system  of  moving  people  rapidly  within  a 
fully  Integrated  system. 

As  can  be  seen  on  the  map  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor,  this  suggested  system  then  puts 
people  In  the  Westchester-Brldgeport  area 
equaUy  close  to  Boston  In  travel  time  as  they 
are  from  the  PhUadelphla  area,  and  less 
than  30  mlnutee  from  the  Newark-New  York 
metropolitan  airports. 

The  dally  local  commuter  can  be  served  by 
a  support  system  of  mass  transit  that  ties 
into  the  primary  system.  This  local  system 
would  be  developed  along  the  flngers  of 
heavy  population  density.  With  proper  free- 
ways and  highways  reaching  the  end  point 
of  each  of  these  flngers  of  development,  the 
commuter  will  have  the  Individual  mobUity 
needed  to  get  home  from  the  mass  transit 
lines.  The  resultant  reduction  in  the  number 
of  vehicles  on  the  metropolitan  freeways  and 
highways  will  provide  additional  capacity 
for  thru  b\isiness  traffic. 

The  only  way  we  can  serve  the  public 
properly  and  reduce  the  serious  problem  of 
congestion  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air  Is 
by  fully  utilizing  existing  faculties  and 
opening  up  new  and  untried  methods  of  mov- 
ing people.  The  prime  consideration,  however. 
Is  to  begin  today  and  finish  tomorrow — and 
then  Improve  upon  the  system  as  we  go 
If  this  philosophy  is  not  foUowed,  ideas  and 
projects  which  today  might  prove  financially 
unsound,  tomorrow  may  no  longer  be  within 
the  grasp  of  the  Federal  or  State  govern- 
ments for  the  development  of  an  Integrated 
system. 

Your  full  consideration  of  this  proposal 
will  be  appreciated,  as  Its  Implementation 
will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  develop  a 
reasonable  system  between  alrjwrts,  center 
city  and  the  semi-urban  and  rural  areas. 
Sincerely, 

Louis  C.  Ripa, 

President, 
Aviation  Planning  Associates. 


BLOOMPEELD,  CONN. 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF  connechcttt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5.  1971 


Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  town  in  my  dis- 
trict—Bloomfield— has  been  named  an 
"All  American  City"  in  a  nationwide 
contest  conducted  by  Look  magazine  and 
the  National  Municipal  League. 

This  Is  a  great  honor  for  the  citizens 
of  Bloomfleld  and  one  they  Justly  de- 
serve. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  them  for  this  achievement. 

Eleven  winners  were  chosen  in  this 
contest  in  which  over  100  communities 
entered.  Among  these  distinguished 
towns  was  the  city  of  Bloomfield. 

Bloomfleld  was  chosen  because  it  acted 
In  a  positive  manner  to  eliminate  any 
vestiges  of  racial  discrimination  In  its 
school  system.  Bloomfield  accomplished 
this  task  by  a  voluntary  busing  program 
set  up  by  a  citizen  group  to  eradicate  de 
facto  segregation.  Second,  a  bond  issue 
initiated  by  the  citizens  of  Bloomfleld 
was  passed  to  build  a  new  middle  school 
to  replace  racially  imbalanced  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Bloomfield  has  always  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  a  forward  looking  and 
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Innovative  community  with  a  progressive 
town  government.  With  Its  Informed  and 
Involved  citizenry,  i  feel  that  Bloomfleld 
Is  an  outstanding  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  and  justlflably  deserves  its 
title  of  "All  American  City." 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  would 
like  to  include  the  text  of  the  Look  maga- 
zine article  commending  Bloomfleld: 

"You     CawT     COMPLETKLT     OVIBCOIOI     COLOK 

IDKNTITT,  But  It's  Faoxno" 
(By  Oerald  Astor) 
In  the  late  I950's,  a  number  of  citizens 
of  Bloomfleld  thought  they  detected  the 
cancer  of  de  facto  segregation— a  concentra- 
tion of  blacks— In  the  Blue  HUls  elementary 
school.  At  the  same  time,  the  Idea  of  a 
middle  school  for  grades  flve  to  seven,  that 
woiUd  separate  upper-elementary  pupils 
from  primary-grade  kids,  was  balng  dis- 
cussed. Dr.  Howard  Wetstone.  a  board  of 
education  member  for  14  yea«,  recalls:  "A 
lot  of  us  felt  the  middle  school  was  a  good 
Idea,  and  when  we  saw  one  pocket  becoming 
black,  we  flgured  we  oould  plan  to  Integrate 
the  middle  school  and  improve  our  educa- 
tional program." 

An  effort  to  Inform  the  community  fol- 
lowed. A  school  census  conflrmed  the  fears 
of  de  facto  segregation.  Blue  HUls  num- 
bered close  to  50  percent  nonwhlte;  other 
schools,  as  low  as  1.5.  The  Issues  were  dis- 
cussed at  town  and  neighborhood  meet- 
ings. A  report  on  the  situaUon  went  to 
residents.  Compulsory  two-way  busing  was 
rejected  In  favor  of  a  voluntary  tack.  A 
committee  hired  four  workers  to  canvass 
Blue  Hills  families  In  search  of  children  to 
ride  buses  to  other  schooU.  About  150  black 
kids  have  transferred  annually  since  the 
program  began.  Mrs.  Ruth  Mantak  was  one 
of  the  few  whites  whose  daughter  chose 
Blue  HUls.  "I  think  more  white  children's 
parents  would  have  volunteered  but  no- 
body attempted  to  get  them.  My  daughter 
Is  happy;  she  says  Blue  Hills  Is  the  best 
school  In  the  whole  world." 

Busing,  strictly  a  board  of  ed  decision, 
moved  Bloomfleld  down  Integration  road. 
But  the  new  middle  school  required  taxpay- 
ers to  accept  a  »5.5  million  bond  Issue  plus 
Involuntary  Integration.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  approved  the  Idea  of  the  middle 
school  but  wouldn't  buy  the  cort;.  A  Citizens 
for  Community  Coordination  opposed  the 
project  becaviae  some  members  didn't  like 
Integration,  others  felt  themselves  deceived 
or  manipulated.  Tempers  heated,  but  the 
bond  Issue  squeaked  by  at  the  polls. 

Roy  Craddock,  from  the  black  community, 
sees  benefits  already  In  busing.  "The  feed- 
back from  parents  and  from  observations 
shows  that  you  cant  completely  overcome 
color  identity,  but  It's  fading.  We're  see- 
ing mixed  participation  and  representation 
In  things  like  the  PTA." 

A  few  whites  talk  of  a  climate  of  fear 
caused  by  the  controversy.  But  Alvln  Wood, 
a  black  Hartford  principal  who  grew  up 
In  Bloomfleld,  says.  "If  opened  on  the  basU 
projected,  I  think  the  middle  school  can 
have  a  great  and  good  effect." 


MAN'S     INHUMANITY     TO     MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  5,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


THE  TWO  GREECES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  4,  1971 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  as  further  documentation  of  the 
case  against  the  Greek  military  junta 
and  continued  U.S.  support  to  the  junta 
I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Reccrd  the 
following  article  from  Commonwealth  by 
Maurice  Goldbloom,  a  close  observer  of 
the  Greek  situation  who  conferred  with 
numerous  Greek  exiles  during  a  recent 
trip  to  Europe.  The  article  follows: 
[P^om  the  Commercial  magazine, 
Feb.  5,  1971] 
The  Two  Qrekces 
(By  Maurice  Ooldbloom) 

There  appear  to  be  two  countries,  with  very 
little  In  common,  which  go  by  the  name  of 
"Qreece."  The  first  Is  the  one  described  by 
the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Department  In 
their  testimony  before  Congress  and  their 
press  releases.  The  second  Is  the  one  whose 
history  can  be  followed  In  the  reports  of 
International  organizations,  in  the  dally  press 
of  Western  Evirope  and  the  United  States — 
and  even  to  some  extent  Greece  Itself — and 
in  the  public  statements  of  the  Greek  Junta's 
members  and  spokesmen. 

Thus  In  June,  during  the  debate  on  the 
Hartke  Amendment  to  the  Military  Sales  Act, 
designed  to  cut  off  U.S.  military  aid  to  Greece, 
a  Defense  Department  memo  Introduced  by 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  asserted:  "Most 
Importantly  the  Greek  Government  an- 
nounced that  In  accordance  with  a  specific 
timetable,  to  which  It  has  thus  far  carefully 
adhered,  the  institutional  structure  of  a 
democracy  prerequisite  to  electlone  will  be  In 
place  by  the  end  of  this  year.  This  timetable 
Is  a  public  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  Government.  It  seems  to  be  a  reason- 
able time  element,  I.e..  the  end  of  this 
year.  .  .  .  Some  patience  and  restraint 
should  be  exercised  by  all.  as  the  Greek 
regime  seems  to  be  moving  ahead  In  the 
direction  to  establish  democratic  norms.  .  .  . 
Greece  can  be  helped  by  sympathetic  under- 
standing rather  than  by  censure." 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Pentagon  was 
claiming  that  the  "Institutional  structure  of 
a  democracy"  would  be  In  place  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Rodger  Davles  was  admitting  in  secret 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee:  "It  (the  constitution)  wUl 
not  be  fully  Implemented  until  they  hold 
their  elections.  .  .  .  We  have  no  commitment 
on  date."  (Neither  the  Pentagon  memo  nor 
Mr.  Davles  noted  that  even  if  the  Junta  put 
Its  own  1968  constitution  Into  effect,  the 
result  would  be  an  authoritarian  state 
dominated  by  the  armed  forces,  not  a 
democracy.) 

But  Mr.  Davles  cited  aa  proof  of  "liber- 
alization" the  Implementation  on  April  10  of 
"that  part  of  the  Constitution,  which  re- 
quires warrants  for  arrest,  and  provides  cer- 
tain safeguards  against  Judicial  processes." 
And  In  Its  statement  of  September  22,  ac- 
companying the  announcement  that  full 
shipments  of  heavy  arms  to  Greece  would 
be    resumed,    the    State    Department    again 
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declared  that  "the  trend  toward  a  consti- 
tutional order  Is  established.  Major  sections 
of  the  constitution  have  been  Implemented, 
and  a  partial  restoration  of  civil  rights  has 
been  accomplished.  The  Oovernment  of 
Greece  has  stated  that  It  intends  to  estab- 
lish parliamentary  democracy."  In  the  off- 
the-record  briefing  which  followed,  the  State 
Department  spokesman  appears  to  have  told 
reporters  that  there  were  only  five  or  six 
hundred  political  prisoners  left  In  Greece. 

CERTAIN    CONDrrlONS 

But  "the  trend  toward  a  constitutional 
order"  was  not  noticeable  to  anyone  with- 
out the  State  Department's  special  specta- 
cles. A  few  days  after  the  resumption  of  full 
American  aid,  Vice-Premier  Styllanos  Patta- 
kos  reiterated.  In  an  Interview  with  the 
German  weekly  Der  Spiegel,  that  "certain 
conditions  must  be  created  before  we  can 
think  of  elections."  Pattakos  refused  to 
specify  what  they  were,  but  on  October  9 
the  Premier's  spokesman  and  key  assistant, 
the  former  Communist  exile  George  Georga- 
las,  went  on  television  to  tell  the  Greek 
p>eople  that  before  they  could  have  elections 
for  Parliament  five  prerequisites  would 
have  to  be  fulfilled.  Greek  per  capita  Income 
would  have  to  rise  from  $800  a  year  to 
$1100;  the  reorganization  of  the  state  ma- 
chinery would  have  to  be  completed;  there 
would  have  to  be  an  Increase  In  social  equi- 
librium, leading  to  a  fairer  distribution  of 
wealth;  the  rehabilitation  of  Greece's  na- 
tional educational  system  would  have  to  be 
completed;  and  finally,  there  would  have  to 
be  a  better  press,  a  better  Informed  pub- 
lic, and  the  Greeks  would  have  to  be  suf- 
fused with  a  sense  of  national  unity.  Econ- 
omists estimated  that  the  fulfillment  of  the 
first  condition  would  take  a  mlnimmn  of 
seven  years,  if  the  present  rate  of  growth 
in  gross  national  product  was  maintained. 
But  the  impending  financial  crisis  made  it 
very  questionable  whether  that  would  be 
possible;  the  Junta  had  been  able  to  finance 
economic  expansion  only  by  dissipating 
Greece's  foreign  currency  reserves,  now 
approaching  the  vanishing  point,  and  by 
pyramiding  short-term  debt  at  high  in- 
terest rates.  These  debts  were  rapidly  com- 
ing due,  and  there  were  no  reserves  with 
which  to  pay  them. 

This  however,  was  the  easiest  of  the  five 
conditions  to  meet.  For  the  "reorganization" 
of  the  state  machinery  in  any  positive  sense 
was  impossible  for  a  government  which,  not 
Incorrectly,  regarded  almost  every  literate 
Greek  as  Its  enemy.  The  numerous  decrees 
Issued  by  the  junta  which  provided  tax-ex- 
emptions and  other  si>eclal  privileges  for  big 
business  certainly  contributed  to  a  redistri- 
bution of  wealth — but  not  in  the  direction 
of  greater  fairness.  The  need  of  the  Greek 
educational  system  for  rehabilitation  bad  in- 
creased substantially  under  the  Junta,  which 
had  lowered  the  school-leaving  age,  reduced 
the  numbers  of  teachers  and  schools,  created 
a  shortage  of  textbooks  by  banning  those  pre- 
viously in  use,  and  serlovisly  obstructed  learn- 
ing by  making  the  artificial  Katherevousa  the 
language  of  instruction  In  the  elementary 
grttdes  Instead  of  the  Demotiki  spoken  by  the 
children  and  their  parents.  (Under  the 
Papandreou  government,  steps  had  been 
taken  to  make  Demotiki  the  language  of  in- 
struction on  the  university  level,  as  It  already 
was  in  lower  grades.  But  perhaps  one  should 
not  be  too  critical  of  the  failure  of  the  Junta 
to  provide  textbooks  for  large  numbers  of 
schools,  and  for  its  Insistence  that  Instruc- 
tion be  given  in  a  language  difficult  for  the 
children  to  understand.  For  the  new  text- 
books, when  they  arrive,  denounce  democracy 
and  glorify  the  military  regime  In  a  way  that 
makes  them  rather  worse  than  the  absence  of 
any  books.  And  the  children  are  certainly 
better  off  not  understanding  the  lessons 
which  the  Junta  has  ordered  that  they  be 
taught. ) 

The  better  press  which  the  junta  sought 
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wEis  hardly  one  which  would  be  so  defined  in 
any  democratic  country;  Its  nature  was  Indi- 
cated  by  the  prison  sentences  Imposed  on  the 
editors  and  publishers  of  the  newspaper 
Ethnos  for  publishing  an  appeal  by  former 
Minister  of  Industry  John  Zlgdis  for  tlie 
formation  of  a  government  of  national  unity. 
(For  the  crime  of  making  this  appeal,  Zlgdis 
himself  received  a  5-year  sentence.)  Other 
indications  were  the  prohibitions  Imposed  on 
the  printing  of  Information  about  such 
things  as  mass  arrests,  the  Investigation  of 
Stavros  Niarchos'  role  In  the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  anjrtbing  which  might  adversely  a&ect 
the  stability  of  the  currency — in  other  words, 
accurate  financial  news.  (There  was,  however, 
a  possibility  that  the  Greek  public  was 
actually  becoming  better  informed  than  it 
had  previously  been;  most  Greeks  were  again, 
as  during  the  Nazi  occupation,  listening 
faithfully  to  the  BBC  and  other  foreign  radio 
stations — not  Including  the  Voice  of  America, 
which  too  often  tempered  Its  winds  to  the 
shorn  junta.)  Only  on  the  leist  point  was  real 
progn"ess  being  made;  the  Greek  people  uwre 
becoming  suffused  with  a  sense  of  unity— 
against  the  junta. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  substitute  for  the  absent 
Parliament,  the  junta  announced  the  cre- 
ation of  an  advisory  body,  the  so-called 
"mlnl-parllament,"  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Prime  Minister;  ten  of  its  members  are 
named  by  him  at  his  discretion  while  the 
other  46  are  chosen  by  him  from  92  victors 
In  an  "election"  in  which  the  voters  were 
local  government  officials  and  officers  of  pro- 
fessional and  other  organizations — almost 
all  of  whom  had  themselves  been  appointed 
by  the  junta  to  replace  elected  predecessors. 
The  character  of  the  electorate  and  of  the 
body  which  may  be  expected  to  emerge  it 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  Ave 
victors  In  the  Athens  area  were  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  monthly  Fourth  of  August, 
named  after  the  date  on  which  the  Metaxas 
dictatorship  was  established;  the  pages  of 
this  overtly  anti-Semitic  publication  are 
studded  with  quotations  from  Adolph  Hitler 
and  similar  experts  on  parliamentary  democ- 
racy. 

Two  not  necessarily  Incompatible  theories 
have  been  advanced  as  to  the  purpose  of  this 
body,  for  which  no  provision  exists  even  in 
the  Junta's  own  constitution.  One  is  that  it 
is  intended  as  the  nucleus  of  a  Junta  politi- 
cal party,  to  be  formed  while  all  other  parties 
are  still  banned,  which  will  be  in  a  position 
to  win  parliamentary  "elections"  when  and 
If  these  are  eventually  permitted  to  occur  in 
some  denatured  form.  The  other  is  that  Pap- 
adopoulos  hopes  to  use  this  body,  with  no 
powers,  as  an  excuse  for  dissolving  the  "Rev- 
olutionary Council"  of  the  officers  who  made 
the  Coup,  a  body  whose  very  real  power- 
based  on  the  fact  that  Its  members  still  are 
In  command  of  troops — has  frequently 
caused  problems  for  him. 

EAFECtTARDS 

So  much  for  "parliamentary  democracy." 
What  about  the  Implementation  of  "that 
part  of  the  Constitution,  which  requires  war- 
rents  for  arrest,  and  provides  certain  safe- 
guards against  arbitrary  Judicial  processes?" 
One  example:  in  the  trial  of  certain  leaders 
of  the  pro-Moscow  faction  of  the  Greek  Com- 
munist movement,  one  of  the  defense  lawyers 
told  the  judges  of  the  co\irt-martlal— politi- 
cal offenses  are  still  tried  by  military  courts- 
"It  Is  the  fundamental  quality  of  a  judg* 
to  be  Independent  of  the  parties  to  the  ^ase 
and  to  show  himself  Impartial.  It  is  thus 
that  he  can  judge  in  an  objective  mannr. 
But  examine  your  position,  gentlemen.  It  Is 
certain  that  you  are  In  the  service  of  the 
present  military  government.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  my  clients  fight  against  that  gov- 
ernment. Under  these  conditions,  you  are  not 
independent  of  the  parties  to  the  case."  The 
lawyer.  Constantlne  Klzlridls,  went  on  to  urge 
the  judges  "to  fulfill  your  duty  in  aU  objec- 
tivity. In  accordance  with  your  oath."  ror 
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this  "outrage  to  the  tribunal"  he  was  im- 
mediately sentenced  to  a  year  in  prison.  In 
protest  the  other  defense  lawyers,  headed 
by  former  Justice  Minister  and  President  of 
Parliament  Dlmltrlos  Papaspyrou,  walked  out 
of  court  In  agreement  with  their  clients,  who 
declared  that  they  did  not  want  other  lawyers 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  Mr.  Klzl- 
ridls had  been. 

A  second  example :  a  few  weeks  ago  a  bomb 
was  exploded  at  the  statue  of  President  Tru- 
man. A  communique-issued  by  the  "October 
20  Movement,"  a  small  group  on  the  far  left, 
claimed  responsibility  for  It.  In  the  next  few 
days  at  least  48  persons  were  arrested,  mostly 
in  pre-dawn  raids  and  without  warrants,  and 
held  incommunicado.  (The  actual  number  is 
believed  to  be  over  a  hundred,  but  many 
arrests  have  not  been  announced.)  Almost 
all  of  those  arrested  belonged  to  the  Cen- 
ter. Three  were  Center  Union  deputies;  the 
w^ife  of  one  of  them,  Talbot  Kefallnos,  has 
gone  to  court  to  challenge  her  husband's  ar- 
rest and  continued  Imprisonment  on  the 
ground  that  they  violate  the  constitutional 
protections  of  whose  "Implementation"  the 
State  Department  has  made  much.  (Mrs. 
Kefallnos  is  acting  In  a  manner  which  car- 
ries risks  of  its  own;  the  wife  of  Professor 
George  Mangakls  spent  a  year  in  prison  for 
charging  that  her  husband  had  been  tor- 
tured, as  he  had  been.) 

And  one  of  the  others  arrested  in  the  same 
sweep  as  Kefallnos  was  Lila  Fillas,  the  wife 
of  Athanaslos  Fellas,  whose  sole  offense  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  in  her  efforts  to  find 
out  what  was  happening  to  her  imprisoned 
husband.  Another  of  those  recently  arrested, 
Mrs.  Papamargaris,  was  also  the  wife  of  a 
prisoner,  convicted  like  Athanaslos  Fillas  in 
the  trial  of  Democratic  Defense  in  April. 
Others  arrested  at  the  same  time  Included 
several  officers  with  Center  Union  sympa- 
thies, all  of  whom  had  previously  been  im- 
prisoned and  then  released,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  leading  lawyers,  some  of  whom  had 
served  as  defense  counsel  for  political  pris- 
oners. It  seems  likely  that  the  real  purpose 
of  the  arrest  of  lawyers  was  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  political  defendants  to  obtain 
counsel  in  the  future.  A  second  purpose  may 
have  been  to  seek  Information  as  to  how  the 
prisoners  have  been  able  to  smuggle  out 
political  statements  and  Information  as  to 
the  conditions  of  their  detention. 

The  fact  that  the  prisoners  have  been  held 
incommunicado  Inevitably  leads  to  the  sus- 
picion that  the  junta  Is  using  Its  customary 
methods  of  extracting  Information  from  its 
victims.  When  a  bomb  was  exploded  near  the 
buUdlng  where  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird  was  conferring  with  Premier  Papa- 
dopoulos,  the  man  who  planted  it,  a  prom- 
inent 54-year-old  lawyer  named  loannls 
Koronaios,  was  seen  doing  so  and  imme- 
diately arrested.  Two  other  persons  were  sub- 
sequently arrested  in  connection  with  the 
incident,  another  lawyer  named  Gregory  Kas- 
slmatis  who  was  the  cousin  and  namesake 
of  a  former  minister  In  center  and  rightist 
governments,  and  an  engineer  named  An- 
dreas Prangias.  According  to  Alfred  Friendly 
Jr.,  writing  In  the  New  York  Times:  "The 
Govermnent  has  promulgated  laws  establish- 
ing the  sanctity  of  the  domicile  and  requir- 
ing that  arrests  be  accompanied  by  Judicial 
warrants,  but  security  policemen  eiitered  the 
home  of  Andreas  Prangias,  an  Athens  engi- 
neer, last  week  at  midnight  and  took  him 
away.  His  relatives  next  saw  him  under  police 
guard  in  a  neurological  hospital  here.  Ac- 
cording to  reliable  reports,  Mr.  Franglas 
suffered  head  and  abdominal  Injuries  dur- 
ing interrogation  and  Is  now  being  fed  Intra- 
venously. He  is  said  to  believe  that  be  signed 
one  or  more  papers  whUe  In  detention,  and 
legal  experts  presume  he  signed  a  declaration 
saying  that  his  arrest  had  been  made  ac- 
cording to  a  warrant  that  neither  his  family 
nor  his  lawyer  had  yet  seen." 
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CONVALESCENT   QUARTEBS 

Koronalos  was  also  hospitalized  with 
serious  Injuries.  Both  men  had  been  In  good 
health  when  arrested.  It  seems  likely,  how- 
ever, that  fewer  prisoners  will  be  hoepitalized 
after  questioning  In  the  future.  The  Junta 
is  reportedly  adding  convalescent  quarters  to 
its  Interrogation  centers,  so  that  prisoners 
will  be  shielded  from  the  eyes  of  outsiders 
while  their  wounds  are  healing. 

In  1969,  as  a  part  of  Its  xmsuccessful  effort 
to  convince  the  Council  of  Europe  that  Its 
rule  was  compatible  with  European  civiliza- 
tion, the  Junta  signed  an  agreement  authoriz- 
ing the  International  Red  Cross  to  visit  all 
Greek  places  of  detention.  While  this  agree- 
ment was  not  always  fully  Implemented,  and 
while  its  value  was  considerably  decreased 
both  by  the  fact  that  only  the  Greek  govern- 
ment could  authorize  publication  of  Red 
Cross  reports  and  by  the  impossibility  of  fre. 
quent  visits  by  the  Inadequate  Red  Cross 
personnel  to  the  numerous  places  of  deten- 
tion, it  nevertheless  Imposed  some  restraint 
on  the  junta  In  its  use  of  torture  and  other 
forms  of  mistreatment.  At  least  the  Red  Cross 
was  able  to  report  to  the  Greek  government 
cases  of  prisoners  who  were  dangerously  111 
and  sometimes  secure  their  release.  And  even 
occasional  visits  probably  reduced  the  Inci- 
dence of  torture,  although  It  still  remained 
substantial.  Now,  however,  the  Junta  has 
refused  to  renew  its  agreement  with  the 
Red  Cross.  According  to  government  spokes- 
man George  Oeorgalas,  the  agreement  has 
served  its  purpose.  And  indeed  it  has;  the 
United  States  has  restuned  the  shipment  of 
heavy  weapons. 

Only  in  Washington's  eyes  is  "the  trend 
toward  a  constitutional  order  .  .  .  estab- 
lished." But  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — and 
of  the  Greek  people — what  is  established  Is 
the  complicity  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  the  crimes  of  the  colonels.  In  the 
words  of  the  last  President  of  the  Greek 
Parliament,  Dlmltrlos  Papaspyrou,  speaking 
before  the  Political  Committee  of  the  NATO 
Assembly  at  the  invitation  of  its  chairman. 
Senator  Jacob  Javlts,  "The  State  Department 
knows  all  this  perfectly  well.  Hence  its  as- 
sertions about  the  evolution  of  the  Athens 
regime  toward  democracy  constitute  proof  of 
its  complicity  in  the  fraud." 

The  Greek  people  have  not  acceptd  the 
colonels,  and  they  will  not.  No  Greek  political 
figure  of  Importance,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  late  Foreign  Minister  Panagotls 
Plplnelis.  has  consented  to  cooperate  with 
them.  The  ordinary  people  of  Greece  have 
found  many  ways  of  expressing  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  Junta,  ranging  from  the  turnout 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  at  George  Papan- 
dreou's  funeral  to  the  applause  at  every 
showing  of  the  movie  Strati-berry  Statement 
when  it  depicted  students  fighting  police. 
(These  demonstrations  accompanied  by 
shouts  of  "Down  with  the  military  regime!" 
led  the  Junta  to  close  down  the  movie  after 
a  week!) 

If  organized  reslstence  has  so  far  been 
largely  limited  to  relatively  small  groups, 
this  has  at  least  In  part  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  Greeks  expected  the  Junta  to  fall  in 
short  order  under  the  pressure  of  interna- 
tional disapproval.  Today,  because  of  the  open 
support  the  junta  has  received  from  Wash- 
ington, this  hope  has  evaporated.  There  Is  an 
increasing  realization  that  the  fall  of  the 
junta  will  not  be  automatic,  and  may  not 
be  swift,  despite  its  Incompetence  in  all  fields 
and  its  increasingly  sharp  Internal  conflicts. 
One  may  expect  this  to  be  reflected  In  the 
establishment  of  a  mass  Greek  resistance 
movement  prepared  to  wage  a  long-time 
struggle,  and  to  seize  whatever  opportunities 
the  junta's  weaknesses  present.  Such  a  re- 
slstence movement  will  take  on  anti-Ameri- 
can character,  unless  there  Is  a  drastic 
change  in  American  policy.  It  will  have  no 
other  choice,  for  It  will  face  American  guns. 
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FLUNKING  THE  COURSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  irrespon- 
sible, rambling  rhetoric  has  thus  far 
characterized  the  premature  presidential 
campaign  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  Perhaps  the  most  scurri- 
lous statement  made  by  the  former  his- 
tory professor  to  date  came  in  his  recent 
charge  that  the  U.S.  bombing  of  Indo- 
cnina  Is  "the  most  barbaric  act  commit- 
ted by  any  modem  state  since  the  death 
of  Adolf  Hitler."  Is  it  possible  that  the 
ex-don  has  forgotten  about  the  senseless 
slaughter  of  civilians  in  Hungary  and 
Czechoslovakia  by  Soviet  troops?  Or  the 
needless  starvation  of  Biafran  children? 
Or  the  mass  murder  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  Asia  by  the  Red  Chinese? 
Or  the  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment  of 
the  1,600  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia?  If  George  McGovern 
really  wants  to  be  a  serious  contender  for 
the  Presidency  in  1972,  he  should  take  a 
refresher  course  in  his  former  academic 
field. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART  CALEN- 
DAR OF  EVENTS,  MARCH  1971 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  5,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  Calendar  of 
Events  for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
for  the  month  of  March  1971.  As  always, 
the  National  Gallery  has  scheduled  out- 
standing and  interesting  events  and  ex- 
hibits, and  I  urge  all  who  can  to  visit  the 
National  Gallery  during  this  month. 

The  Calendar  of  Events  follows: 
Calendar  of  Events,  March  1971 
reunited  bronze  group 

Saint  Christopher  Carrying  the  Christ  Child 
imth  the  Globe  of  the  World,  a  sculpture 
group  of  two  small  Renaissance  bronzes 
from  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Louvre, 
reunited  when  analysis  by  atomic  reactor 
confirmed  that  the  two  once  belonged  to- 
gether, will  be  on  view  at  the  Gallery,  In 
Lobby  B,  through  March  21. 

The  saint,  attributed  to  Bartolomeo  Bel- 
lano  (1434-1496/97),  a  Paduan  follower  of 
Donatello,  fitted  together  with  a  bronze  of  a 
seated  child  known  as  "A  Boy  with  a  Ball," 
from  the  Gallery's  Samuel  H.  Kress  Collec- 
tion, one  of  the  world's  greatest  collections 
of  Renaissance  bronzes.  A  tenon  (or  projec- 
tion) permits  the  Christ  Child  to  sit  on  Saint 
Christopher's  upraised  palm,  a  rare  motif 
In  art  history,  as  most  other  representations 
show  the  saint  carrying  the  child  on  one 
shoulder  or  on  his  back. 

The  Idea  that  the  two  bronzes  constituted 
a  single  group  was  suggested  by  a  Louvre 
curator  while  In  Washington  last  spring  to 
study  the  Kress  Collection.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  Louvre,  the  Gallery  was  able 
to  have  the  pieces  tested  by  a  non-dlsperslve 
X-ray  fluorescence  analyzer  In  one  of  the 
first  dramatic  uses  of  this  mlnl-reactor  de- 
signed   to   measure   the    composition   of   an 
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object  with  a  precision  that  could  revolu- 
tionize the  classification  of  works  of  art.  The 
exact  similarity  of  material  In  the  two  pieces 
oonflrmed  that  they  oame  not  only  from  the 
same  workshop,  but  had  probably  been 
poured  from  the  same  crucible. 

THIXTirrB  ANIfrVEBSABT  CONCEBT  FBOGRAM 

The  National  Gallery  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Richard  Bales,  Conductor,  will 
present  a  program  of  American  music  on 
Sunday,  March  14,  at  7:00  p.m.  in  the  East 
Oarden  Court  to  commemorate  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  National  Oallery.  The  pro- 
gram will  consist  of  three  works,  the  first 
two  composed  for  this  anniversary  concert: 
"A  Buoyant  Music"  (Overt\ire  No.  2)  by  David 
Diamond:  "Oello  Concerto  No.  2"  by  Wash- 
ington compoeer  Robert  Evett;  and  "Sym- 
phony No.  2"  by  Charles  Ives,  which  received 
Its  Washington  premiere  at  the  Oallery  on 
May  2nd,  1954. 

The  National  Gallery  opened  on  March  17, 
1941.  The  first  concert  was  performed  on 
Memorial  Day,  1942.  A  year  later,  Mr.  Bales 
came  to  the  Oallery  to  take  charge  of  Its 
musical  program  by  organizing  the  weekly 
concerts  and  assembling  the  National  Oallery 
Orchestra.  The  free  Sunday  evening  programs 
have  continued  except  for  the  summer  recess, 
without  interruption. 

HOCABTH    PRINTS 

An  exhibition  of  prints  by  William  Hogarth 
( 1697-1764) ,  on  view  from  March  6  through 
May  30  In  Gallery  0-19  on  the  ground  floor, 
wUl  complement  the  exhibition  of  Hogarth 
paintings  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Mellon.  A  selection  of  about  35  prints, 
owned  by  the  NatlonsU  Oallery  (primarily 
from  the  Rosenwald  Collection),  including 
examples  of  the  artist's  major  series  {The 
Rake's  PTOffreas.  The  Four  Times  of  the  Day, 
and  iTidustry  and  Idleness,  among  others), 
effectively  represent  the  range  of  the  artist's 
graphic  work.  The  exhibition  will  be  aocom- 
I>anied  by  explanations  of  the  eighteenth 
century  social  and  political  allusions  in  the 
works. 

HOGARTH :   PAUmNOS  FROM  THB  COLLECTION  OF 
MS.    AND    MRS.    PATTL    MELLON 

Twenty-nine  paintings  and  six  drawings  by 
William  Hogarth  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon  will  continue  on  view 
through  May  30.  This  Is  the  fourth  in  a  serios 
of  exhibitions  of  British  artists  in  the  Mellon 
collection.  Outstanding  is  The  Beggar's 
Opera,  a  scene  from  the  third  act  of  the  most 
popular  parody  of  contemporary  theatricals 
of  the  early  18th  century.  A  fully-Illustrated 
catalog  of  the  exhibition  ($2.60)  has  been 
prepared  by  Ross  Watson. 

MAZAXIN    TAPESTRY 

The  magnificent  Mazarln  Tapestry,  ac- 
quired by  the  Oallery  In  1942  with  the  Joseph 
E.  Wldener  collection,  is  on  view  again  In 
Oallery  O-l  after  restoration.  Measuring 
eleven  by  thirteen  feet,  the  tapestry  was 
woven  around  1600  in  Brussels  of  gold,  silver, 
silk,  and  wool.  It  once  belonged  to  Cardinal 
Mazarln,  I7th-centxiry  French  statesman,  and 
later  to  American  banker  J.  P.  Morgan.  The 
recent  restoration  work  was  started  by  the 
late  Louisa  Bellinger,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Joseph  ColiimbUB. 

CALLEBT    AND    CAFETERIA     HOURS 

The  Gallery  is  open  weekdays  and  Setxir- 
days,  10:00  a.m.  to  6:00  pjn.,  and  Sundays,  12 
noon  to  9:00  p.m.  The  Cafeteria  is  open  week- 
days, 10:00  a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.;  luncheon  serv- 
ice 11 :00  a.m.  to  2:30  pjn.;  and  Siuidays,  din- 
ner service  1 :  00  to  7:00  p.m. 

MONDAY,  MARCH   1,  THROtrOH  SUNDAY,  MARCH  7 

Painting  of  the  week  > 
Fillpplno    Lippl.    roW<M    and    the    Angel 
(Samuel    H.    Kress    Collection)    Oallery    9, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tuesday  through  Saturday  13:00  and  2:00; 
Sunday  3:30  and  6 :  00. 

Tour  0/  the  week 
The  Hogarth  Exhibition.  Rotunda,  Tues- 
day through  Saturday  1:00;  Sunday  2:30. 
Tour 
Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunda 
Monday  through  Saturday  11:00  and  3:00; 
Sunday  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture 
Vasari,  the  Man  and  the  Book:  The  Greek 
and  Oerman  Manners;  Guest  Speaker:  T.  S. 
R.  Boase.  A.  W.  Mellon  Lecturer  in  the  Fine 
Arts;  Auditorium  4:00. 

"Civilisation,"   X — The  Smile  of  Reason, 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  12:30  and  1:30. 
Sunday  concert 
Marc    Johnson,     Cellist;    Carolyn     Pope, 
Pianist;  East  Oarden  Court,  7:00. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  8,  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  MARCH  14 

Sculpture  of  the  week  > 

Andrea  delia  Robbla.  The  Adoration  of  the 
Child    (Samuel   H.   Kress    Collection)    West 
Garden   Court,   T'uesday   through   Saturday 
12:00  and  2:00;  Sunday  3:30  and  6:00. 
ro«r  0/  the  week 

Hogarth's  Italian  Contemporaries.  Ro- 
tunda, Tuesday  through  Saturday  1:00; 
Sunday  2: 30. 

Tour 

Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunda, 
Monday  through  Saturday  11:00  and  3:00, 
Sunday  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture 

Vasari.  the  Man  and  the  Book:  The  Critic; 
Guest  Speaker:  T.  S.  R.  Boase,  A.  W.  Mellon 
Lecturer  in  the  Fine  Arts;  Auditorium  4:00. 

"Civilisation,"    XI — The   Worship   of  Na- 
ture, Saturday  and  Sunday,  12:30  and  1:30. 
Sunday  concert 

National  Oallery  Orchestra;  Richard  Bales, 
Conductor:  Luis  Legui4,  CellUt  (A  Concert 
of  American  Music  commemorating  the  30th 
Anniversary  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art) 
East  Garden  Court.  7:00. 

MONDAY,    MARCH     15,    THROUOH    SUNDAY, 
MARCH    21 

Painting  of  the  week^ 

Picasso.    Still  Life    (Chester   Dale   Collec- 
tion) Gallery  G-13,  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day 12:00  and  2:00;   Sunday  3:30  and  6:00. 
Tour  of  the  week 

Hogarth's  French  Contemporaries.  Ro- 
tunda, Tuesday  through  Saturday  1:00  Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour 

Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunda, 
Monday  through  Saturday  11:00  and  3:00, 
Sunday  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture 

Vasari,  the  Man  and  the  Book:  Errors  and 
Omissions;  Quest  Speaker:  T.  8.  R.  Boase, 
A.  W.  Mellon  Lecturer  in  the  Pine  Arts,  Audi- 
torium 4:00. 

"Civilisation,"  xn—The  Fallacies  of  Hope. 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  12:30  and  1:30. 
Sunday  concert 

Hamilton  College  Choir:  James  Fankhaus- 
er.  Director;  Hamilton  College  Brass  Choir: 
Albert  Rodewald,  Director;  East  Garden 
Court,  7:00. 

All  concerts,  vHth  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  National  Gallery  Staff,  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (570)  and 
FM  (103.5). 

MONDAY,    MARCH    28.   THROUGH   SUNDAY, 
MARCH    28 

Painting  of  the  week^ 

Lulni.  Portrait  of  a  Lady  (Andrew  Mellon 
OoUection)  Gallery  8,  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
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urday    12:00    and    2:00;    Sunday    3:30   and 
6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week 

Hogarth's  English  Contemporaries.  Ro- 
tunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday  loo- 
Sunday  2:30.  '     ' 

Tour 

Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunda 
Monday  through  Saturday  11:00  and  3:oo' 
Sunday  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture 

Vasari,  the  Man  and  the  Book:  Later 
Years;  Guest  Speaker:  T.  S.  R.  Boase,  A.  W 
Mellon  Lecturer  In  the  Fine  Arts,  Auditorium 
4:00. 

"Civilisation,"  xm— Heroic  Materialism 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  12:30  and  1:80. 

Sunday  concert 

Jorge  Zulueta,  Pianist;  East  Garden  Court 
7:00. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  Ulephoned  to  (2021 
737-4215,  ext.  272.  ' 

FOOTNOTES 

» ll-by-14  inch  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale  this  week— 15  cents  each.  If  maUed,  25 
cents  each. 

•  Color  postcards  with  texts  for  sale  this 
week — 5  cents  each,  postpaid. 


DAV  DAY  IN  CONGRESS 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  honor  men  who  have 
given  their  full  measure  of  loyalty  to  this 
country  and  recognize  the  distinguished 
national  organization  which  serves  them. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans 
through  Its  national  service  program 
assists  disabled  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents, widows,  and  orphans  in  obtaining 
all  benefits  to  which  they  have  legal  en- 
titlement. In  doing  that  it  truly  serves 
all  of  us  because  it  helps  us  fulfill  our 
national  obligation  to  these  men  and 
their  families. 

Justice  Brandeis  said  that  the  early 
Americans  were  characterized  by  a  spirit 
"that  believed  liberty  to  be  the  secret  of 
happiness,  and  courage  to  be  the  secret 
of  liberty." 

The  disabled  American  veteran  has 
shown  that  he  has  that  same  brave  heart. 
He  did  his  best  at  a  time  when  his  best 
reqiiired  great  sacrifice. 

The  dimensions  of  our  tribute  to  these 
men  must  be  far  greater  than  the  words 
spoken  here  today.  As  those  who  have  the 
power  to  act  for  a  national  conscience,  we 
must  see  that  this  Congress  gives  ade- 
quate recognition  to  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
abled veteran  of  past  wars  and  his 
comrades  returning  today  from  Viet- 
nam. Their's  must  not  be  a  forgotten 
sacrifice. 

We  commend  the  DAV  for  its  great 
years  of  service  and  assure  them  of  our 
support  for  their  continued  efTorts. 

We  pledge  oiu-  devotion  to  the  memory 
of  those  we  honor  here  today. 

Let  us  be  worthy  of  their  example. 


March  8,  1971 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— MoiM/aj^,  March  8,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

As  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of 
God.  they  are  the  sotis  of  God. — Romans 
8:  14. 

O  God  of  peace,  in  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  of  these  times,  we  take  a  mo- 
ment to  lift  our  hearts  imto  Thee,  seeking 
light  for  our  minds  and  strength  for  our 
spirits.  Draw  us  imto  Thyself  where  there 
is  peace  tind  silence  the  worries  that  wear 
us  out  and  the  discords  that  disturb  us. 
Fill  us  with  Thy  love  and  truth  that  we 
may  better  serve  Thee  and  our  Nation. 

May  Thy  wisdom  guide  our  President, 
our  Speaker,  and  these  representatives 
of  our  people.  Touch  their  spirits  with 
Thy  spirit  and  grant  unto  them  such  im- 
derstanding  that  they  may  have  courage 
and  patience  as  they  seek  to  solve  the 
problems  of  this  age  and  to  establish  a 
better  order  of  life  for  ail  people. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning March  21,  1971,  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing  in  Ac- 
tion"; and 

H.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week 
of  lilarch  1971  as  Volunteers  of  America 
Week. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  55.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
a  temporary  extension  of  certain  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  Interest  rates  and  coet-of- 
llvlng  stabilization. 


SUEZ  CANAL 


(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  amazed 
at  the  lack  of  official  U.S.  concern  which 
haa  been  expressed  over  the  efforts  to 
reopen  the  Suez  Canal  to  shipping. 

I  recognize  the  interest  on  the  part  of 
many  nations  friendly  to  the  United 
States  that  this  shipping  lane  again  be 
made  avaUable  to  them.  But  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  It  would  be  the  So- 


viets who  would  stand  to  gain  most  from 
a  reopened  Suez  Canal  and  it  is  to  this 
point  that  I  direct  my  remarks  today. 

It  is  no  secret  the  Soviets  are  assem- 
bling a  modem  Navy  with  tremendous 
power.  Neither  is  it  a  secret  they  use 
their  merchant  fieet  and  the  merchant 
fleets  of  nations  friendly  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  to  service  their  naval  vessels  and  to 
conduct  clandestine  intelligence  opera- 
tions. No  small  part  of  this  activity  is  the 
attempt  to  sway  governments  considered 
ripe  for  Soviet  influence. 

While  the  Suez  Canal  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  any  way  as  the  vital  link  in 
this  chain  of  Soviet  operations,  the  re- 
opening of  that  waterway  will  make  these 
activities  much  easier  for  the  Soviets  and 
their  friends. 

Since  the  Suez  was  closed  to  shipping 
in  Jime  1967,  we  have  been  witness  to 
growing  Soviet  influence  in  the  Arab 
States.  In  some  ways,  Egypt  has  now  be- 
come a  Soviet  satellite  and  there  is  grow- 
ing evidence  the  Soviets  play  now,  and 
hope  to  play  in  the  future,  a  critical  and 
decisive  role  in  Egyptian  foreign  poUcy. 
Consider  this  Soviet  role  in  Ught  of  the 
reason  Egypt  gave  back  in  1967  when 
they  closed  the  canal. 

Citing  the  Constantinople  Convention 
of  1888,  the  Egyptian  Goverimient 
declared  the  canal  closed,  based  on 
article  10  of  that  convention  which  states 
that  freedom  of  passage  of  ships  "shall 
not  interfere  with  measures  Egypt  might 
find  necessary  to  take  to  secure  the 
defense  of  Egypt." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  article  remains  the 
key  to  free  world  access  to  the  Suez 
Canal. 

Consider  also,  the  wording  of  that 
article  In  light  of  the  growing  Soviet 
influence  over  Egyptian  foreign  policy. 
The  brutal  fact  is  that,  at  some  future 
date,  the  Egyptian  Government,  in- 
fluenced by  the  Soviets,  might  well  decide 
free  world  shipping  Is  to  be  unduly  de- 
layed or  even  stopped  at  the  canal  on  the 
flimsy  excuse  that  a  possible  threat  to 
Egsrptian  security  is  involved  or  because 
they  or  the  Russians  object  to  our  policies 
abroad. 

What  we  might  well  be  creating  in  the 
reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  an  Arab 
States  checkpoint  at  Suez,  with  all  of 
the  troubles,  and  more,  that  we  have 
experienced  with  Russian  harassment  on 
the  Autobahn  approaches  to  Berlin  in 
Germany. 

There  Is  another  factor  to  be  consid- 
ered. That  is,  the  growing  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviets  in  affairs  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  Is  well  known  that  the 
British  are  reducing  their  presence  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  while  the  Soviets  and 
Red  Chinese  show  increasing  interest  in 
the  area.  The  Red  Chinese  already  are  in 
the  process  of  building  a  railroad  from 
Tanzania  to  Zambia  on  the  Indian  Oceaa 
There  is  evidence  the  Soviets  are  now  in 
possession  of  certain  port  agreements  and 
are  in  the  process  of  negotiating  more  at 
Indian  Ocean  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
providing    logistical    support    to    their 


navy.  Even  as  this  Soviet  effort  con- 
tinues, the  United  States  has  shown  a 
reluctance  to  display  appreciable  public 
interest  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Yet  it  is 
in  this  ocean  which  is  found  some  of  the 
most  important  shipping  lanes  in  the 
world  and  the  approaches  to  some  of  the 
world's  most  strategic  areas.  Communi- 
cations and  other  base  facilities  are  no- 
tably lacking  for  the  allied  cause  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  over  $10  billion  In  U.S.  investments 
are  to  be  found  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  display  more  and  more  naval 
and  political  power  while  our  presence 
diminishes.  More  and  more,  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  ports  are  becoming  off 
limits  to  the  U.S.  Navy  but  we  note  the 
Soviet  fleet  is  welcome  at  more  and  more 
ports. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  and  despite 
the  consequences  to  be  anticipated,  I  hear 
no  expression  of  official  U.S.  concern  over 
the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

What  that  reopening  will  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  further  strengthen  the 
Soviet's  hold  on  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  reduce  ours.  It  will  further 
strengthen  the  Soviet  hold  on  the  Arab 
States  at  the  expense  of  the  security  and 
future  stability  of  the  area.  It  will  further 
strengthen  the  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese 
presence  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  while  placing  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  further  jeopardy.  It 
will  open  wider  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Soviet  Navy  at  a  time  when  a  power 
vacuum  exists  there.  It  will  shorten  the 
Soviet  shipping  time  from  Black  Sea 
ports  to  Southeast  Asia  by  two  weeks  or 
more.  And  it  will  expose  the  free  world's 
major  oil  supply  to  greater  Influence  by 
a  Soviet  influenced  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reopening 
of  the  Suez  Csuial  is  a  potential  source 
of  major  trouble  to  the  United  States  and 
it  is  tm  action  which  I  believe  this  Con- 
gress and  this  administration  should  view 
with  the  deepest  concern.  In  altogether 
too  many  Instances,  we  have  Ignored  the 
potential  Impact  of  actions  on  the  secu- 
rity of  our  own  nation  and  been  influ- 
enced solely  by  the  wishes  of  other  na- 
tions. I  fear  we  are  again  headed  down 
a  one-way,  no-return  street. 


A  TIME  FOR  PRESIDENTIAL 
SPEECHES 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are 
sweeping  around  our  own  door.  It  may  be 
somewhat  brash  for  a  House  Member  to 
propose  rules  of  procedure  for  our  august 
colleagues  in  the  other  body.  Neverthe- 
less, facts  being  what  they  are,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  recommendations  from  any 
source  might  be  helpful.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  the  Senate  could  profit  by  setting 
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aside  time  each  day — say  2  hours  or  even 
half  a  day — for  presidential  speeches; 
then  devote  the  rest  of  the  day  to  the 
work  of  the  Senate.  Since  most  of  the 
Senators  appear  to  be  rimning  for  Presi- 
dent, there  might  be  some  problem  in 
dividing  up  the  time  in  a  body  which 
Jealously  upholds  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  worth 
an  effort.  In  this  way,  presidential  aspir- 
ants would  not  have  to  waste  their  time 
waiting  around  while  ordinary  matters, 
such  as  legislative  programs,  are  being 
considered.  They  could  direct  their  prin- 
cipal efforts  into  channels  more  in  line 
with  presidential  campaigns.  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  not  relegate  this 
suggestion  to  the  wastebasket  without 
matiu-e  consideration. 


THE  NEED  TO  REGULATE 
ENZYME  DETERGENTS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  w£is  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks;  and 
include  extrsuieous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  ac- 
tions by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and — 
most  Importantly — a  brilliant  article  in 
the  January  16,  1971,  issue  of  the  New 
Yorker  maga2dne  by  Paul  Brodeur  have 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  safety 
of  enzyme  detergents  to  the  Nation's 
health.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Brodeur's  arti- 
cle, nearly  80  percent  of  all  detergents 
being  sold  in  the  United  States  contained 
enzymes.  This  amounts  to  some  2.5  bil- 
lion pounds  of  enzyme  detergents  enter- 
ing 50  million  American  homes. 

The  importance  of  the  public  health 
hazard  poised  by  the  enzyme  detergent 
cannot  be  questioned.  That  it  does  con- 
stitute a  hazard  Is  impossible  to  question 
after  reading  the  Brodeur  article  and  the 
medical  evidence  which  he  presents. 

In  the  belief  that  national  scientific 
debate  should  be  encouraged  on  the  issue 
of  enzyme  safety,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation in  the  House  tomorrow  which 
would  ban  the  importation  into  or  man- 
ufacture in  the  United  States  of  any  de- 
tergent formxilation  containing  enzymes 
purposefully  added  to  the  detergent. 

Enzymes — a  Greek  word  meaning  "In 
yeast" — are  protein  chemicals  which  are 
not  alive  but  are  derived  from  living  cells. 
They  are  different  from  ordinary  pro- 
teins in  that  they  have  the  ability  to  act 
as  catalysts.  In  detergents,  their  purpose 
Is  to  catalyze  the  breaking  down  of  cer- 
tain types  of  stains  into  soluble  molecular 
particles  which  then  can  be  washed  away 
by  normal  detergent  Eind  washing  ma- 
chine action. 

For  some  time  the  detergent  companies 
have  been  advertising  that  enzymes  could 
break  down  all  types  of  stains.  On  last 
Wednesday,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion announced  an  agreement  with  the 
Nation's  three  leading  detergent  manu- 
facturers to  stop  this  type  of  advertising 
with  its  sweeping  claims  for  enzyme  effi- 
ciency. The  FTC  charged  that  enzyme 
detergents  did  not  remove  all  stains  and 
that  many  stains  that  were  removed  were 
removed  by  other,  ordinary  ingredients 


in  the  detergents.  As  a  result  of  the 
agreement,  the  detergent  manufacturers 
have  agreed  not  to  make  any  stain 
removal  claims  for  a  year  unless  the 
packages  clearly  disclose  the  types  of 
stains  the  product  can  and  cannot  re- 
move. Furthermore,  the  media  tidver- 
tising  must  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  not  all  types  of  stains  will  be  re- 
moved by  the  products. 

But  this,  obviously,  is  not  the  main 
reason  that  I  believe  we  should  consider 
removing  enzyme  detergents  from  the 
market.  The  health  and  safety  reason  for 
such  a  removal  is  paramount — and  ur- 
gent. 

Although  enzjrme  detergents  became 
popular  in  Europe  in  about  1962,  there 
was  no  indication  of  their  health  dan- 
ger imtil  the  Jime  14,  1969,  issue  of  the 
British  medical  Journal,  Lancet.  That  is- 
sue contained  two  stories  and  an  edito- 
rial on  the  occurrence  of  lung  disease  in 
British  workers  who  had  inhaled  en- 
zj-me-detergent  dust.  The  Initial  exami- 
nation was  concerned  with  28  workers 
who  complained  of  lung  disorders: 

Dr.  L.  H.  Plindt  observed : 

The  most  significant  symptoms  were 
breathlessness  and  uncontrollable  coughing, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  there  were  chest 
pain,  general  wealuiess,  and  a  vague  sense  of 
discomfort.  The  breathlessness,  usually  acute 
In  onset,  lasted  from  several  hours  to  sev- 
eral days,  and  It  was  so  severe  In  some  pa- 
tients that  they  were  unaole  to  get  out  of 
bed. 

Dr.  Flindt  fairly  rapidly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  men  had  been  al- 
lergically  sensitized  to  the  enzyme  pro- 
tein. 
The  editorial  in  Lancet  warned  that — 
The  appearance  of  allergic  lung  disease  in 
workers  heavily  exposed  to  the  dust  of  wash- 
ing powders  containing  enzymes  could 
mean  that  the  people  who  used  such  prod- 
ucts might  also  have  allergic  reactions  to 
the  enzymes. 

Shortly  after  the  Lancet  article  ap- 
peared, studies  on  the  subject  began  in 
America  in  a  number  of  medical  groups 
and  Government  agencies.  The  detergent 
manufacturers  began  admitting  that  en- 
zyme detergents  might  be  a  form  of  in- 
dustrial hazard  and  moved  to  protect 
their  workers.  But  the  question  remained 
as  to  whether  the  consuming  public 
might  not  also  become  sensitized.  The 
FTC  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  health  problems  might 
be  encountered  as  a  result  of  prolonged 
use  of  household  detergents  containing 
enzymes  i.t  lower  concentrations.  Some 
of  the  detergent  manufacturers  protested 
against  the  implications  in  the  FTC's 
study,  despite  mounting  evidence  from 
medical  sources  around  the  world  that 
enzymes  were  a  severe  hazard  to  deter- 
gent plant  workers: 

During  the  early  part  of  1970,  enzyme  de- 
tergents came  under  attack  from  another 
quarter,  when  English  dermatologists  began 
to  report  severe  cases  of  inflammation  and 
cracked  skin  on  the  hands  of  housewives 
who  were  using  enzyme  laundry  products. 

Despite  the  moxmting  evidence,  no  ac- 
tion removing  enzyme  detergents  was 
able  to  be  taken  by  the  FTC — which 
regulates  advertising — or  by  the  FDA — 
which  felt  that  it  did  not  have  Jurisdic- 


tion because  of  the  nature  of  detergents 
as  nonedible  and  noncosmetic  products. 

The  increasing  consumer  concern, 
however,  was  demonstrated  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Consumer  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Homemakers,  and  Ralph  Na- 
der in  asking  the  FTC  to  ban  the  sale  of 
enzyme  detergents  because  they  "pose 
the  clear  danger  to  the  public  of  chronic, 
acute,  and  potentially  irreversible  lung 
disease,  as  well  as  severe  skin  reactions.' 
Since  the  Nader  and  consumer  group  pe- 
tition, the  evidence  has  moimted  that 
the  use  of  enzyme  detergents  in  the 
household  can  be  dangerous — just  as  it 
Is  to  workers  in  the  factories. 

In  short,  what  has  happened  is  that  we 
have  allowed  a  product  to  come  on  the 
market  and  into  mass  consiunption  with- 
out knowing  for  sure  whether  it  is  safe 
or  not  and  to  remain  on  the  market  when 
there  are  clear  signs  that  it  is  unsafe.  At 
the  very  least  the  consimier  should  be 
warned  that  the  product  has  not  been 
proven  ssife  and  may  in  fact  be  danger- 
ous. As  one  expert  in  this  field  said: 

What  the  manufacturers  are  sasring,  in  ef- 
fect, is  that  It  is  not  known  if  there  is  a 
hazard  associated  with  long-term  low-level 
exposure  to  proteolytic  enzymes.  Prom  there, 
however,  it's  a  giant  step  to  a  statement  such 
as  "It  is  known  that  there  is  no  such  hazard." 
There  is  absolutely  no  way  to  take  this  step 
except  to  perform  necessary  studies  of  the 
consumer  population.  Such  studies  should 
be  requlerd  before  the  introduction  of  a  new 
substance  like  proteolytic  enzymes  .  .  . 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  no  course  at  the 
present  time  except  to  keep  our  fingers 
crossed  and  hope  that  the  long-term  effects 
of  enzme  detergents  on  the  general  popula- 
tion will  not  prove  to  be  serious.  I  hope  this 
will  not  be  the  case,  but  Is  It  the  way  for 
our  society  to  manage  things?  Should  we  be 
in  a  position  where  the  only  defense  of  the 
American  people  is  crossed  fingers? 

Because  of  gaps  and  inadequacies  in 
the  law  this  is  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  I  plan  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion within  the  week  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment wider  pretesting  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  In  the  meantime,  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  immediate 
potential  danger  of  enzyme  detergents,  I 
am  introducing  this  legislation  to  pre- 
vent these  detergents  from  being  pro- 
duced in  and  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 
H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  enzymes 
In  detergents 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLB 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Detergent  Enzyme  Control  Act  of  1971." 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICT  AlTD  PXJKPOSC 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  recently  added  enzyme  ingredients 
in  presoak  compounds  and  laundry  deter- 
gents have  been  found  to  poae  serious  and 
Immediate  health  hazards  to  hiimans  on  ex- 
posxire,  and  may  also  act  as  disease  carriers 
if  they  are  not  free  from  live  spores. 
Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  "detergent"  means  a  clean- 
ing compound  composed  of  Inorganic  and 
organic  components,  including  siirface  ac- 
tive agents,  soaps,  water  softening  agents, 
builders,    dispersing    agents,    corrosion    in- 
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hibitors,  foaming  agents,  buffering  agents, 
brlghteners,  fabric  softeners,  dyes,  perfumes, 
enzymes  and  fillers,  which  is  available  for 
household,  personal,  laundry,  industrial  and 
other  uses  In  liquid,  bar,  spray,  tablet,  flake, 
powder  or  other  form. 

(2)  The  term  "enzyme"  means  any  of  the 
various  organic  substances  that  are  produced 
in  plant  and  animal  cells  and  cause  changes 
m  other  substances  by  catalytic  action. 

(3)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  after 
June  30,  1973,  for  any  person  to  import  into 
the  United  States  or  manufacture  In  the 
United  States  any  detergent  formulation 
containing  enzymes  purposefully  added  or 
not  in  compliance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  on  or 
before  June  30,  1972,  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry  shall  Jointly  promulgate 
regulations  (A)  that  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  any  detergent  formulation  contain- 
ing enzymes  purposefully  added  or  which 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  regula- 
tions under  this  subsection  and  (B)  which 
contain  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  administer  such  prohibition  on  importa- 
tion. 

(3)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  the  regulations  established  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  subject  for  the  first  offense  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  juid  for  any  sub- 
sequent offense  to  a  flaie  of  not  more  than 
$20,000. 

(c)(1)(A)  Any  detergent  formulation  con- 
taining enzymes  purposefully  added  or  not 
in  compliance  with  requirement  of  regula- 
tions under  subsection  (b),  which  is  im- 
ported or  manufactured  in  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
on  libel  of  information  and  condemned  in 
any  district  court  in  the  United  States 
within  the  Jxirlsdlction  of  which  such  deter- 
gent is  found. 

(B)  Such  detergent  shall  be  liable  to 
seizure  by  process  pursuant  to  the  libel. 
The  procedure  In  cases  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to 
the  procedure  under  section  304(b)  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  The 
first  sentence  of  section  304(d)(1)  of  such 
Act  and  sections  304  (e)  and  (f )  of  such  Act 
shall  apply  to  such  a  proceeding  to  the 
same  extent  they  apply  to  a  proceeding  un- 
der such  section  304. 

(2)  (A)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction. 

(B)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  paragraph, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  section,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court 
or.  upon  demand  of  the  Excused,  by  a  Jury. 
Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  practice  and  procedure  applicable 
in  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Pederal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

(d)  All  libel  or  injunction  proceedings  for 
the  enforcement,  or  to  restrain  violations,  of 
this  section  shall  be  by  and  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States.  Subpenas  for  witnesses 
who  are  required  to  attend  a  cotut  of  the 
United  States  in  any  district  may  run  into 
any  other  district  In  any  such  proceeding. 

(e)  (1)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
conduct  examinations,  inspections,  and  In- 
vestigations  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(2)  For  purpoees  of  enforcement  of  this 
Motion,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Administrator,  upon  presenting  ap- 
propriate credentials  and  a  written  notice 
to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge. 


are  authorized  (A)  to  enter,  at  reasonable 
times,  any  factory,  warehouse,  or  establish- 
ment in  which  detergents  are  manufactured, 
processed,  packed,  or  held,  or  to  enter  any 
vehicle  being  used  to  transport  or  hold  such 
detergents;  (B)  to  Inspect,  at  reaaonable 
times  and  within  reasonable  limits  and  In  a 
reasonable  manner,  such  factory,  warehouse, 
establishment,  or  vehicle,  and  all  pertinent 
equipment,  finished  and  unfinished  mate- 
rials; and  (C)  to  obtain  samples  of  such 
materials.  A  separate  notice  shall  be  given 
for  each  such  Inspection,  but  a  notice  shall 
not  be  required  for  each  entry  made  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  Inspection.  Each 
such  Inspection  shall  be  commenced  and 
completed   with   reasonable   promptness. 


COMMUNICA-nON  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

March  8, 1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
V.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
12:20  p.m.  on  Friday,  March  5,  1971,  said  to 
contain  a  Message  from  the  President  regard- 
ing Urban  Community  Development  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  Proposal. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jeknings,  Clerk, 
V.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 


SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING  FOR 
URBAN  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND  PLANNING  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT ASSISTANCE  FOR 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-61) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to 
be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  the  size  of  Federal  programs  for 
renewing  our  cities  has  grown  in  recenf 
years,  so  has  the  evidence  of  their  bas'.c 
defects.  Plagued  by  delay  and  duplica- 
tion, by  waste  and  rigidity,  by  incon- 
sistency and  irrationality.  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  for  urban  development 
have  simply  not  achieved  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  established.  Some- 
times, they  have  even  worked  to  com- 
plicate and  extend  the  very  problems 
they  were  designed  to  remedy. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  stop 
merely  giving  more  money  to  these  pro- 
grams and  to  begin  giving  more  thought 
to  them.  That  is  why  I  am  proposing 
today  two  new  instruments  for  renew- 
ing and  rebuilding  our  cities.  One  is  a 
new  plan  of  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for 
Urban  Community  Development.  The 
other  is  a  new  program  of  Planning  and 
Management  Assistance  for  State  and 
local  governments  which  will  benefit 
both  urban  and  rural  areas. 
crowing  needs  and  growing  expenditures 
The  Federal  Government's  first  sig- 
nificant involvement  in  community  de- 
velopment came  with  the  passage  of  the 


Housing  Act  of  1949,  which  established 
as  a  national  goal  the  realization  of  "a 
decent  home  and  «  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  fam- 
ily. .  .  ."  We  were  already  a  nation  of 
cities  when  that  legislation  was  passed. 
In  the  two  decades  since  that  time  we 
have  become  even  more  highly  urban- 
ized. 

In  1950,  some  56  percent  of  our  popu 
lation  lived  in  metropolitan  areas ;  today 
the  comparable  figure  Is  almost  69  per- 
cent. The  recent  Census  shows  that 
three-fourths  of  our  population  growth 
in  the  last  ten  years  came  in  metropoli- 
tan areas,  especially  In  the  suburbs  which 
grew  by  more  than  25  percent. 

This  concentration  of  population 
growth  in  already  crowded  areas  is  not 
a  trend  that  we  wish  to  perpetuate.  This 
administration  would  prefer  a  more  bal- 
anced growth  pattern — and  we  are  tak- 
ing a  number  of  steps  to  encourage  more 
development  and  settlement  in  the  less 
densely  populated  areas  of  our  coimtry. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  will  avoid 
or  slight  the  challenge  of  the  cities  and 
the  suburbs.  This  is  a  highly  metropoli- 
tan nation.  It  must  have  an  effective 
strategy  for  meeting  metropolitan 
problems. 

As  those  problems  have  mounted  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  often  responded  by 
creating  more  programs  and  by  spending 
more  money.  Since  1949,  we  have  com- 
mitted more  than  $10  billion  to  those 
urban  development  programs  which  I 
would  consolidate  into  this  Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Program.  We  will  commit 
almost  three  times  as  much  money  to 
these  programs  this  year  as  we  did  six 
years  ago.  While  a  niunber  of  good  things 
have  been  accomplished  with  this  money, 
the  retimis  have  still  fallen  far  short  of 
even  the  most  reasonable  expectations. 

On  every  hand  we  see  the  results  of 
this  failure:  a  sorely  inadequate  supply 
of  housing  and  community  facilities,  vast 
wastelands  of  vacant  and  decaying  build- 
ings, acre  upon  acre  of  valuable  urban 
renewal  land  lying  empty  and  fallow,  and 
an  estimated  24  million  Americans  still 
living  in  substandard  housing.  Many  of 
our  central  cities — once  symbols  of  vital- 
ity and  opportunity — have  now  become 
places  of  disillusion  and  decay.  As  many 
suburban  neighborhoods  have  grown 
older,  they,  too,  have  begun  to  deterior- 
ate and  to  take  on  the  problems  of  the 
central  cities.  Even  some  of  the  newest 
suburban  "subdivisions,"  planned  and 
developed  in  a  shortsighted,  haphazard 
manner,  are  not  prepared  to  provide  es- 
sential public  services  to  their  growing 
populations.  They  are  already  on  their 
way  to  becoming  the  slums  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  a  sad  and  ironic  fact  that  even  as 
America  has  become  a  more  highly  ur- 
banized nation,  Its  cities  have  become 
less  attractive  and  their  governments  less 
able  to  deal  with  their  problems.  Federal 
assistance  has  failed  to  reverse  these 
trends  and  frequently  it  has  compounded 
them. 

problems  wrrH  thk  present  sTsmc 
Just  what  Is  it  that  is  wrong  with  our 
present  system  of  Federal  aid?  There  are 
two  basic  problems.  First,  Federal  assist- 
ance is  excessively  fragmented — it  is 
channeled  through  many  separate  and 
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independent  grant  programs.  Second, 
spending  under  each  of  these  programs 
is  excessively  controlled  at  the  Federal 
level. 

1.  Fragmentation.  The  present  system 
of  categorical  grants-in-aid  has  grown 
up  over  the  years  by  bits  and  by  pieces. 
As  each  rew  goal  or  concern  was  articu- 
lated, new  categorical  programs  were  set 
up.  Conventional  urban  renewal  was 
begun  In  1949  to  help  acquire  and  clear 
land  in  deteriorating  areas  and  plan  for 
its  development.  Other  specialized  urban 
renewal  programs  followed  which 
focused  on  the  demolition  of  imsafe 
structures,  on  making  interim  repairs  in 
neighborhoods  which  were  scheduled  for 
renewal,  and  on  helping  localities  en- 
force their  own  housing  codes.  In  1968 
a  new  Neighborhood  Development 
Program  was  established  for  funding 
urban  renewal  projects  on  a  year-by- 
year  basis  rather  than  through  commit- 
ments extending  many  years  Into  the 
future. 

Other  programs  were  also  created  over 
the  years  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes, 
including  the  rehabilitation  of  private 
buildings  and  the  construction  of  water 
and  sewer  facilities  and  other  public 
works.  The  tangle  of  separate  Federal 
programs  became  so  frustrating  that 
when  a  new  Model  Cities  program  was 
added  in  1966,  it  was  expressly  designed 
to  provide  general,  flexible  support  for 
coordinated  development  programs, 
though  only  in  a  limited  number  of 
targeted  areas. 

The  proliferation  of  separate  grant 
programs  has  created  a  difQcult  situa- 
iicax  for  local  governments  that  wish  to 
utilize  Federal  development  money.  For 
each  community  must  now  make  a  series 
of  separate  applications  to  a  series  of 
Federal  officials  for  a  series  of  separate 
grants,  each  of  which  must  be  spent  for 
a  stipulated  purpose — and  for  nothing 
else.  Ideally,  all  of  these  grants  should 
fit  into  a  single  comprehensive  develop- 
ment program,  tailored  to  each  com- 
munity's particular  needs.  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely difQcult  for  any  community  to 
create  an  overall  strategy  for  develop- 
ment when  each  element  in  that  strategy 
must  be  negotiated  separately  by  officials 
who  cannot  be  sure  about  ttie  outcome 
of  all  the  other  negotiations. 

To  make  things  even  worse,  some  of 
these  Federal  programs  require  local 
communities  to  work  through  semi- 
autonomous  local  officials — often  bypass- 
ing the  elected  local  leaders.  Thus,  even 
if  one  leader,  a  mayor,  for  example,  does 
manage  to  create  a  comprehensive  devel- 
opment plan  for  the  money  he  controls, 
he  Is  of  ten  unable  to  include  in  his  plan 
that  Federsd  assistance  which  goes 
directly  to  an  lirban  renewal  agency  or 
a  local  sanitary  district.  Often,  mayors 
are  imable  even  to  calculate  the  overall 
level  of  Federal  development  aid  that  is 
coming  into  their  commimlties. 

These  categorical  programs.  In  other 
words,  are  separated  not  only  on  the  giv- 
ing end  in  Washington,  but  also  on  the 
receiving  end  in  the  local  community. 
And  there  is  no  one,  anywhere,  who  can 
plan  so  that  all  the  various  parts  will 
fit  Into  a  comprehensive  whole. 


The  fragmentation  which  afflicts  the 
planning  process  continues  after  the 
grants  are  made.  Each  program  Is  sur- 
rounded by  Its  own  wall  of  regulations 
and  restrictions  and  coordination  be- 
tween programs  is  often  very  difficult. 
Sometimes  programs  work  at  cross-pur- 
poses and  sometimes  they  needlessly  du- 
plicate one  another.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Qovernment,  working  through 
two  different  agencies,  has  been  known 
to  fund  two  different  local  authorities 
to  build  two  sewer  systems  to  serve  the 
same  neighborhood. 

The  Inflexibility  of  the  present  system 
often  means  that  money  cannot  be  used 
where  the  need  for  money  is  greatest.  If 
a  city  suddenly  finds  that  It  must  put  In 
new  street  lights,  it  caimot  use  funds 
that  are  earmarked  for  demolition  or 
rehabilitation.  Geographic  restrictions 
are  also  a  problem.  Money  for  an  urban 
renewal  project  which  has  been  approved 
for  one  carefully  defined  neighborhood, 
for  example,  cannot  be  used  at  a  closely 
related  site  just  across  the  street,  if  that 
street  happens  to  be  the  boundary  of  the 
renewal  area. 

The  result  of  these  fragmented  and  in- 
flexible grant  programs  has  been  a  high- 
ly irrational  pattern  of  development  in 
many  urban  commimlties.  Rather  than 
focusing  and  concentrating  resources  in 
a  coordinated  assault  on  a  common  prob- 
lem, the  categorical  grant  system  works 
to  divide  and  scatter  those  resources  and 
severely  to  diminish  their  impact. 

2.  Federal  Control.  The  first  major 
problem,  fragmentation,  concerns  what 
happens  among  various  grant  programs. 
The  second  major  problem  concerns  what 
happens  within  each  program  as  a  re- 
sult of  excessive  Federal  control. 

Almost  all  of  our  present  development 
grant  programs  require  a  local  commu- 
nity to  file  an  extensive  application  with 
Federal  authorities  who,  if  they  approve 
the  plan,  will  then  pay  out  available 
money  on  a  project-by-project  basis.  Be- 
cause competition  between  localities  for 
limited  Federal  dollars  is  most  intense, 
local  officials  are  highly  motivated  to 
meet  both  the  formal  requirements  and 
the  informal  preferences  of  Federal  of- 
ficials as  they  file  their  applications.  And 
since  Federal  monitoring  often  continues 
after  the  fimds  are  approved,  local  de- 
cisions inevitably  continue  to  reflect  Fed- 
eral viewpoints. 

But  what  is  gained  by  these  require- 
ments? There  is  simply  no  good  reason 
why  a  Federal  official  should  have  to  ap- 
prove in  advance  a  local  community's 
decision  about  the  shape  a  new  building 
wUl  have  or  where  a  new  street  wUl  ran 
or  on  what  comer  It  will  put  a  new  gas 
station.  Yet  that  1-  precisely  the  kind 
of  matter  that  now  must  be  reviewed 
at  the  Federal  level.  In  one  case,  in  fact, 
the  Federsil  reviewer  actually  turned 
down  a  grant  application  because  the 
architect  had  included  blu  eight-sided 
biUlding  in  his  design  and  the  Federal 
regxilations  did  not  specifically  allow  for 
funding  octagonal  buildings. 

Decisions  about  the  develc^ment  of  a 
local  community  should  refiect  local  pref- 
erences and  meet  local  needs.  No  group 
of  remote  Federal  officials — however  tal- 
ented and  sincere — can  effectively  tailor 


each  local  program  to  the  wide  variety 
of  local  conditions  which  exists  In  this 
highly  diversified  land.  The  only  way 
that  can  be  done  is  by  bringing  more 
tailors  into  the  act,  tailors  who  are  elect- 
ed to  make  sure  that  the  suit  fits  the 
customer. 

While  little  is  gained  by  inordinate 
Federal  involvement;  a  great  deal  can  be 
lost.  Excessive  Federal  Influence  can  work 
to  limit  the  variety  and  diversity  of 
development  programs — which  means 
that  the  opportimity  to  experiment  with 
new  techniques  and  to  learn  from  a  wide 
range  of  experiences  is  also  limited.  Be- 
cause little  decisions  tend  to  drive  out 
bigger  ones,  the  present  arrangements 
give  the  Federal  Government  less  op- 
portunity to  focus  on  the  questions  it 
can  answer  best.  And  even  under  the 
best  of  circvunstances,  excessive  Federal 
control  results  in  massive  inefficiency  and 
intolerable  delays. 

I  looked  recently  at  some  of  the  ap- 
plications that  communities  have  sub- 
mitted for  certain  urban  development 
funds.  One  of  them  was  two  and  a  half 
feet  high.  I  am  told  that  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  any  given  urban  renewal 
project  now  involves  almost  300  seoarata 
procedural  steps.  No  wonder  it  now  takes 
an  average  of  three  years  for  an  urban 
renewal  plan  to  be  developed  and  ac- 
cepted and  an  average  of  ten  years  be- 
fore a  project  is  completed. 

One  result  of  such  delays  is  a  particu- 
larly troubling  urban  problem  which  is 
known  as  "planner's  blight."  It  often 
sets  in  between  the  time  a  Federal  re- 
newal project  is  announced  and  the  time 
it  is  actually  started.  During  this  inter- 
val, a  neighborhood  frequently  stagnates. 
Since  they  have  been  marked  for  even- 
tual destruction,  streets  and  parks  and 
buildings  are  allowed  to  fall  into  dis- 
repair. Residents  and  businesses  move 
away  and  no  one  moves  in  to  replace 
them.  As  the  quality  of  life  declines  in 
one  area,  surrounding  neighborhoods — 
which  have  not  been  marked  for  re- 
newal— can  also  be  adversely  affected. 
Thus  a  program  which  was  set  up  to  cure 
a  problem,  can  actually  work  to  make 
that  problem  worse,  particularly  for  the 
poorer  residents  of  the  neighborhood  who 
are  often  unable  to  receive  relocation  as- 
sistance until  the  project  actually  begins. 

"Planner's  blight"  is  one  dramatic  re- 
sult of  Federal  red  tape.  But  there  are 
many  other  costs  as  well.  Instead  of 
focusing  their  time  and  their  resources 
and  their  talents  on  meeting  local  needs, 
city  officials  must  concentrate  on  pleas- 
ing Washington.  They  must  learn  to  play 
a  terrible  game  called  "grantsmanship." 
in  which  the  winners  are  those  who  un- 
derstsoid  the  rules  and  intricacies  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  rather  than  those 
who  understand  the  problem  that  needs 
to  be  solved.  Many  local  governments 
now  feel  they  must  hire  experts  who 
have  specialized  In  grantsmanship  to 
carry  on  their  dealings  with  Washing- 
ton. Additional  distortions  in  local  efforts 
occur  when  local  resources  are  diverted 
from  higher  priority  programs  In  order 
to  provide  the  matching  funds  which  are 
needed  to  qualify  for  many  Federal 
grants. 
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Deprived  of  the  freedom  and  the  tools 
to  undertake  broad  programs  of  renewal 
and  development  in  their  jurisdictions, 
local  officials  grow  more  and  more  frus- 
trated. And  so  do  local  voters  who  too 
often  flno  that  the  official  who  is  most 
accessible  to  them  can  escape  from  their 
complaints  by  saying,  "We  had  to  do  It 
this  way  to  qualify  for  Federal  money." 

TWO  TRAPS  TO  AVOID 

Clearly  we  can  do  better  than  this — 
indeed,  we  must  do  better  if  our  cities 
are  to  be  revived.  But  our  search  for  a 
better  tmswer  will  never  be  successful 
unless  we  avoid  two  temptations  which 
have  trapped  us  in  the  past. 

The  first  is  the  temptation  to  try  to 
force  progress  with  money.  If  only  we 
appropriate  more  funds,  we  are  often 
told,  then  everything  will  be  all  right. 
How  long  will  it  take  us  to  learn  the 
danger  of  such  thinking?  More  money 
will  never  compensate  for  ineffective 
programs.  Tlie  question  we  must  ask  is 
not  "how  much?"  but  "how?" — and  the 
answer  to  that  question  lies  not  in  the 
quantity  of  our  resources,  but  in  the 
quality  of  our  thinking. 

The  second  trap  we  must  avoid  Is  that 
of  confusing  national  interest  with  Fed- 
eral control.  We  have  too  esisily  assimied 
that  because  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  stake  in  meeting  a  certain  prob- 
lem and  because  It  wants  to  play  a  role 
in  attacking  that  problem,  it  therefore 
must  direct  all  the  details  of  the  attack. 
The  genius  of  the  Federal  system  is  that 
it  offers  a  way  of  combining  local  en- 
ergy and  local  adaptability  with  na- 
tional resources  and  national  goals.  We 
should  take  full  advantage  of  that  ca- 
pacity as  we  address  the  urban  challenge. 

HOW  THE  NEW  PSOGRAM  W0T3T.D  OPERATE 

The  $5  billion  program  for  Genei-al 
Revenue  Sharing  which  I  proposed  to 
the  Congress  on  February  4th  was  des- 
ignated to  give  greater  resources  to  hard- 
pressed  States  and  localities.  But  a  lack 
of  resources  is  only  one  of  the  deficiencies 
from  which  State  and  local  governments 
now  suffer.  They  also  lack  the  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  sufficient  responsibility 
in  meeting  social  needs.  As  a  further 
step  in  revitalizing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, I  am  therefore  recommending 
a  series  of  six  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
programs  under  which  the  National  Gov- 
ernment would  set  certain  general  goals 
while  programmatic  decisions  would  be 
made  at  the  State  and  local  level.  I  have 
already  sent  two  such  proposals  to  the 
Congress— in  the  fields  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  manpower  training. 

My  third  Special  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
posal is  for  urban  community  develop- 
ment. I  recommend  that  foiu-  categorical 
grant  programs  now  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment be  consolidated  into  a  single 
fund.  The  size  of  the  fund  in  the  first  full 
ywtr  of  operation  would  be  $2  billion 
Clues  would  be  able  to  spend  their  money 
as  they  see  fit.  provided  only  that  they 
used  it  for  community  development  pur- 

The  four  elements  which  would  be 
combined  to  form  this  new  fund  would  be 
the  current  programs  for  urban  renewal. 
Model  Cities,  water  and  sewer  grants 


and  loans  for  the  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ing structures.  The  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, in  turn,  now  contains  several  sub- 
categories which  money  will  become  part 
of  the  new  fund,  includiig  so-called  "con- 
ventional" urban  renewal,  the  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Program,  assistance 
for  concentrated  local  code  enforcement. 
interim  assistance  for  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods, demolition  grants  and  rehabilita- 
tion grants.  I  am  proposing  that  this  new 
program  begin  on  January  1,  1972.  In  its 
second  year  of  operation,  I  would  add  to 
this  fund  by  including  the  money  which 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  now 
spends  on  some  of  the  elements  of  Its 
Commimity  Action  Programs. 

DISTRIBUTING    THK    FUNDS 

How  would  the  money  be  distributed? 
Because  these  funds  are  designed  to 
achieve  the  specific  purpose  of  urban 
development,  most  of  the  money  would 
be  sent  to  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
our  Nation  where  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  live  and  work.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  this  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
Fund  would  be  assigned  for  use  in  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  de- 
fines a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  as  an  area  which  contains  a  central 
city  or  cities  with  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  50,000  or  more  and  those  sur- 
rounding counties  which  have  a  metro- 
politan character  and  are  socially  and 
economically  integrated  with  the  central 
city.  There  are  247  such  areas  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 

The  money  assigned  to  Standard 
MetropoUtan  Statistical  Areas— eighty 
percent  of  the  total  fund— would  be  al- 
located among  the  SMSA's  according  to 
a  strict  formula  which  would  be  written 
into  the  law  so  that  each  SMSA  would 
be  assured  in  advance  of  its  fair  share 
The  central  cities  and  other  cities  in  each 
SMSA  with  a  population  of  more  than 
50,000  would,  in  turn,  automatically  re- 
ceive a  stable  annual  share  of  the  SMSA's 
funds— again,  according  to  the  same  ob- 
jective formula. 

In  each  Standard  MetropoUtan  Statis- 
tical Area,  some  balance  would  remain 
after  the  major  communities  had  re- 
ceived their  formula  share.  In  the  Ini- 
tial years,  this  balance  would  be  used 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  compensate  any 
major  city  in  that  metropolitan  area 
which  received  less  from  the  formula  al- 
location than  it  received  aimually  from 
the  old  categorical  grant  programs  over 
the  past  few  years.  Thus,  all  of  these 
cities  would  be  "held  harmless"  against 
reductions  in  the  total  urban  develop- 
ment support  they  receive  from  Wash- 
ington. None  would  be  hurt — and  many 
would  receive  more  assistance  than  they 
do  at  present. 

This  administration  also  recognizes 
the  needs  of  the  growing  and  changing 

suburban    and    smaller    communities 

with  populations  under  50,000 — within 
metropolitan  areas.  After  the  formula 
allocation  and  "hold  harmless"  com- 
mitments have  been  honored  within 
each  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area,  the  rranalning  balance  would  be 
available  to  assist  such  smaller  units,  as 


well  as  counties,  and  to  encourage  area- 
wide  developmental  cooperation. 

The  formula  according  to  which  the 
funds  would  be  distributed  among  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
and  among  the  cities  within  them  would 
be  "problem  oriented" — so  that  the 
money  would  be  channeled  into  the 
cities  which  need  it  most.  The  formula 
would  take  into  account  the  number  of 
people  who  live  in  an  area  or  a  city, 
the  degree  of  overcrowding  there,  the 
condition  of  its  housing  units,  and  the 
proportion  of  its  families  whose  income 
is  below  the  poverty  level. 

The  remaining  twenty  percent  of  the 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  fimd  for  Urban 
Community  Development — the  part  that 
did  not  go  by  formula  to  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas — would 
be  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  distribute. 
Much  of  this  money  would  be  used  dur- 
ing the  transitional  period  to  help  hold 
communities  harmless  against  reduc- 
tions in  the  overall  level  of  their  urban 
development  support.  These  funds  would 
also  be  used  to  encourage  state  involve- 
ment in  urban  community  development, 
to  perform  research,  to  demonstrate  new 
techniques  and  to  aid  localities  with  spe- 
cial needs  and  with  special  opportimltles 
to  implement  national  growth  policy. 

SPENDING  THK  FUNDS 

How  would  Cities  use  this  money?  For 
community  development  purposes — 
which  could  Include  Investments  in  both 
physical  and  human  resources.  All  of  the 
activities  which  are  eligible  for  support 
under  the  present  urban  development 
categorical  grants  would  be  eligible  for 
support  from  the  new  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  fund  which  would  take  their 
place.  Cities  could  thus  use  their  alloca- 
tions to  acquire,  clear,  and  renew 
blighted  areas,  to  construct  public  works 
such  as  water  and  sewer  facilities,  to 
build  streets  and  malls,  to  enforce  hous- 
ing codes  in  deteriorating  areas,  to  re- 
habilitate residential  properties,  to  fund 
demolition  projects,  and  to  help  relocate 
those  who  have  been  displaced  from  their 
homes  or  businesses  by  any  activities 
which  drew  on  these  urban  community 
development  special  revenue  sharing 
funds.  They  could  also  fund  a  range  of 
human  resource  activities  including 
those  now  funded  by  Model  Cities  and 
Community  Action  programs. 

Just  which  of  these  activities  would  be 
supported  and  what  proportion  of  avail- 
able funds  would  be  channeled  into  each 
activity  are  decisions  that  would  be  made 
locally.  No  Federal  approval  would  be 
required.  Cities  would  simply  be  asked  to 
indicate  how  they  plan  to  use  their  funds 
and  to  report  periodically  on  how  the 
money  was  expended.  This  requirement 
Is  Included  merely  to  insure  that  fimds 
would  be  used  for  eligible  activities. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  other  revenue 
sharing  programs,  there  could  be  no  dis- 
crimination In  the  use  of  these  ftmds. 
The  rights  of  all  persons  to  equitable 
treatment  would  be  protected.  Any 
monies  expended  under  this  program 
would  be  considered  as  Federal  financial 
assistance  within  the  meaning  of  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
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THE  TRANSITION  PROCESS 


The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  already  taken  a  num- 
ber of  steps  designed  to  achieve  more 
coordination  among  grant  programs  and 
greater  decentralization  on  decision- 
making within  the  present  structure  of 
categorical  grants.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment has  been  encouraging  cities  to 
create  total  community  development 
strategies  and  has  been  working  to  fit 
categorical  aids  into  such  strategies 
wherever  possible.  It  has  also  delegated 
substantial  authority  to  its  own  regional 
and  area  ofiBces.  Such  efforts  are  helping 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  and  all  of  them  will  continue. 

One  of  the  most  important  existing 
stepping  stones  to  revenue  sharing  is  the 
Model  Cities  program  which  was  de- 
signed to  provide  a  local  community  with 
flexible  funding  and  sufflcient  freedom 
so  that  it  can  coordinate  a  wide  variety 
of  development  programs  in  a  given  tar- 
get area.  The  Model  Cities  idea  grew  out 
of  a  mounting  frustration  with  tradi- 
tional categorical  grants.  Ideally,  it  em- 
bodies— on  a  limited  basis — the  prin- 
ciples we  are  trying  to  extend  to  all  de- 
velopment aid  through  Special  Revenue 
Sharing. 

Even  in  the  Model  Cities  program, 
however,  the  idea  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realized.  The  program  is  still  Umited  in 
scope  and  it  still  suffers  from  certain 
restrictions — the  need  to  negotiate  proj- 
ects with  Washington,  for  example,  and 
the  fEict  that  some  programs  are  still 
limited  to  certain  neighborhoods.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  worked  to  minimize  these 
limitations  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 
At  the  same  time,  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  enact  this  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  program  and  thus  complete  the 
work  which  began  when  the  Model  Cities 
program  was  set  up  five  years  ago. 

I  would  emphasize  that  there  will  be 
no  lessening  of  Federal  support  for  urban 
development  activities  between  now  and 
January  1,  1972,  the  proposed  starting 
date  for  the  new  program.  Our  problems 
will  not  take  "time  out"  and  neither  can 
our  efforts  to  deal  with  them.  Where 
long-range  commitments  have  been  made 
to  fund  urban  renewal  projects,  those 
commitments  will  be  honored.  Amend- 
atories — supplementary  pledges  which 
cover  cost  increases  in  urban  renewal 
projects — will  also  continue  to  be  funded. 
We  will,  however,  discourage  appli- 
cations for  new  conventional  urban 
renewal  projects — since  they  would  tie 
up  future  funds  today  which  would  mean 
cash  through  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
in  future  years.  Instead,  we  will  prepare 
for  Special  Revenue  Sharing  by  placing 
greater  emphasis  in  all  programs  on  an- 
nual incremental  funding — of  the  sort 
that  is  now  used  in  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment Programs. 

Similarly,  all  other  affected  programs 
will  continue  to  be  funded  until  the  new 
program  comes  into  effect.  This  includes 
our  Model  Cities  and  Community  Action 
commitments.  As  soon  as  the  starting 
date  for  Special  Revenue  Sharing  is 
established  by  the  Congress,  this  admin- 
istration will  work  out  trsmsition  ar- 


rangements, so  that  there  will  be  neither 
a  funding  gap  nor  a  period  of  double 
funding. 

WHAT  THIS  PROGRAM   WILL — AND  WnX  NOT — DO 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Urban 
Community  Development  offers  a  precise 
and  direct  solution  to  the  problems  which 
now  afBict  our  system  of  urban  aid.  Un- 
like fragmented  and  rigid  categorical 
grants,  this  new  plan  would  allow  local 
leaders  to  marshal  Federal  and  local  dol- 
lars according  to  a  simple,  comprehensive 
plan  which  could  be  rationally  formu- 
lated and  then  intelligently  adjusted  as 
conditions  change.^nd — unlike  the  pres- 
ent system  of  Fedffal  approval  for  local 
project  grants — Special  Revenue  Sharing 
would  give  the  responsibihty  for  making 
local  decisions  back  to  local  officials  who 
can  make  them  best.  It  is  this  feature 
which  distinguishes  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  from  the  so-called  "block  grant" 
which  also  consolidates  categorical 
grants  into  a  single  fund  but  which  re- 
tains the  Federal  approval  process  and 
the  concomitant  disadvantages  of  exces- 
sive Federal  control. 

Instead  of  spending  their  time  trying 
to  please  Federal  officials  in  Washing- 
ton— so  that  money  will  continue  to 
flow — local  leaders  would  be  able  to  con- 
centrate on  pleasing  the  people  who  live 
in  their  city — so  that  the  money  would 
do  more  good.  A  great  deal  of  red  tape 
would  be  eliminated  at  both  the  local  and 
the  Federal  level — and  with  it  a  great 
deal  of  waste  and  delay. 

The  merger  of  several  categorical  pro- 
grams into  a  sirigle  development  fund 
would  enhance  the  authority  and  capac- 
ity of  local  officials.  It  would  also  serve 
as  a  means  to  dramatize  the  overall  share 
of  national  resources  which  are  allocated 
to  this  process.  The  concern  of  Federal 
officials  and  the  Congress  would  no 
longer  be  with  the  details  of  local  proj- 
ects but  with  the  general  place  of  urban 
development  among  our  national  priori- 
ties. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  local  gov- 
ernments would  find  that  they  are  better 
off  financially  under  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  than  they  were  before.  In  the 
first  place,  the  new  plan  would  provide 
cities  with  a  level  of  urban  development 
funding  which  is  at  least  comparable  to 
that  which  they  have  now.  In  addition, 
it  would  contain  some  extra  money  which 
would  allow  many  communities  to  im- 
prove their  position.  In  future  years,  the 
overall  program  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  grow. 

General  Revenue  Sharing,  of  course, 
would  provide  still  more  new  dollars  for 
these  local  governments.  In  addition, 
cities  would  get  back  their  discretionary 
power  over  the  money  they  were  pre- 
viously spending  on  matching  funds.  Be- 
cause they  would  not  have  to  prepare 
and  follow  up  on  immense  applications 
and  detailed  reports  for  Washington, 
local  governments  would  save  a  consider- 
able administrative  expense.  And,  to  the 
degree  that  they  used  their  new  freedom 
to  make  wiser  spending  decisions,  they 
would  find  that  their  new  Special  Reve- 
nue Sharing  dollars  would  go  further 
than  did  their  old  grants-in-aid. 

One  point  that  should  be  very  clearly 


imderstood  is  that  no  program  currently 
f  imded  by  categorical  grants  need  be  dis- 
continued under  the  new  arrangement. 
Every  commimity  would  have  the  capac- 
ity to  maintain — and  many  would  have 
the  capacity  to  expand — any  of  these 
current  programs.  The  suggestion  that 
Model  Cities  programs,  for  example, 
would  be  terminated  is  extremely  mis- 
leading. That  would  happen  only  if  a 
locality  made  a  deliberate  decision  that 
It  wanted  to  terminate  the  program, 
something  it  is  free  to  do  right  now.  Since 
existing  Model  Cities  programs  require 
local  governments  to  take  the  initiative 
in  applying  for  participation,  there  is 
httle  reason  to  think  that  many  cities 
would  be  motivated  to  dismantle  their 
Model  Cities  projects  under  Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing — imless  they  were  fairly 
certain  they  could  use  the  development 
money  more  effectively  somewhere  else. 
Similarly,  there  Is  little  reason  to  fear 
that  the  problems  of  impoverished  areas 
would  somehow  be  neglected  under  this 
plan.  The  political  leverage  of  these  who 
live  in  poverty  areas  has  increasingly 
been  focused  on  local  governments  in 
recent  years — and  it  often  has  greater 
impact  in  such  places  than  when  it  is 
diluted  at  the  national  level. 

STRENGTHENING    THE    FEDERAL    SYSTEM 

This  Special  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
gram is  built  upon  a  fundamental  faith 
in  the  inherent  capacity  of  local  govern- 
ments to  govern  well — if  they  are  given 
sufflcient  resources  and  sufflcient  respon- 
sibility. 

Some  will  argue  against  such  a  pro- 
gram by  contending  that  a  number  of 
State  and  local  officials  will  prove  to  be 
imresponsive  or  irresponsible.  But  this 
is  no  reason  to  reject  revenue  sharing. 
Whenever  one  is  dealing  with  thousands 
of  local  officials,  there  is  always  a  dan- 
ger that  some  will  prove  to  be  less  worthy 
of  one's  confidence  than  others.  That 
is  always  the  risk  of  moving  toward 
greater  freedom — it  necessarily  becomes 
more  difficult  for  any  one  authority  to 
guarantee  how  the  many  will  behave. 

The  question  is  not  whether  revenue 
sharing  is  a  foolproof  way  to  avoid  bad 
decisions.  No  system  can  do  that.  The 
question  is  whether — on  balance— rev- 
enue sharing  is  more  likely  or  less  likely 
to  produce  good  decisions  than  our  pres- 
ent system  of  grants-in-aid. 

The  question  is  not  whether  there  are 
risks  in  this  program.  Of  course  there 
are.  The  question  is  whether  the  rewards 
outweigh  those  risks. 

I  have  already  presented  a  number  of 
reasons  why  I  beUeve  the  potential  re- 
wards of  revenue  sharing  are  consider- 
able. It  should  also  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  the  risks  are  really  very  small. 
The  Model  Cities  program  has  both  dem- 
onstrated and  enhanced  the  growing  ca- 
pacity of  local  leaders  to  deal  skillfully 
with  developmental  questions.  More- 
over, those  who  talk  about  the  risks  of 
revenue  sharing  often  forget  that  rev- 
enue sharing  will  itself  do  a  great  deal 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  State  and  lo- 
cal government.  That  is  why  J  so  strongly 
believe  that  those  who  are  most  con- 
cerned about  the  shortcomings  of  State 
and  local  governments  ought  to  be  most 
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enthusiastic  about  a  strong  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing  program. 

In  many  fields  today,  State  and  local 
officials  are  often  forced  to  function  as 
wards  of  the  Federal  Government.  Often, 
they  are  treated  as  children  who  are 
given  a  meager  allowance,  told  precisely 
how  to  spend  it,  and  then  scolded  for  not 
being  self-reUant  enough  to  handle  more 
responsibility.  If  we  want  State  and  local 
government  to  survive,  then  we  must 
break  into  this  vicious  cycle. 

The  best  way  to  develop  greater  re- 
sponsibility at  the  State  ajid  local  level 
is  to  give  greater  responsibility  to  State 
and  local  leaders.  Only  then  can  we  re- 
ward and  strengthen  the  many  leaders 
who  are  effective  and  help  the  public  to 
identify  and  to  replace  the  few  who  are 
not.  If  we  want  to  get  more  good  people 
into  government,  then  we  must  give  them 
more  opportunity  to  do  good  things.  To 
do  otherwise,  to  continue  with  programs 
that  assign  to  appointed  Federal  bureau- 
crats decisions  that  should  be  made  by 
elected  local  leaders,  wiU  only  serve  to 
compound  the  danger  of  governmental 
atrophy  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

A  NEW  PLANNING  AND   MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 

To  strengthen  State  and  local  capac- 
ities even  further,  I  am  presenting  a  sec- 
ond proposal  today,  one  that  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  help  all  of  our  revenue 
sharing  proposals  work  even  better.  I  am 
asking  the  Congress  to  authorize  a  new 
program  of  Planning  and  Msuiagement 
Assistance  to  States,  to  areawide  agen- 
cies and  to  localities.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, $100  million  would  be  available  for 
these  purposes. 

The  new  program  would  involve  more 
money,  and  would  provide  recipient  gov- 
ernments with  broader  and  more  flex- 
ible support  for  building  up  their  capac- 
ity to  govern  effectively.  It  would  be 
focused  primarily  on  the  chief  executives 
of  State  and  local  general  purpose  gov- 
ernments— on  governors,  mayors  and 
county  executives — to  enhance  their 
ability  to  make  well  informed  policy  de- 
cisions, to  lay  intelligent  long  range 
plans,  to  allocate  their  budgetary  re- 
sources wisely,  and  to  coordinate  com- 
plex development  activities  in  many 
fields.  It  will  place  new  emphasis  on  the 
creation  of  a  comprehensive  manage- 
ment process,  one  that  ties  together 
planning  and  action,  not  just  in  the  com- 
munity development  field,  but  in  fields 
such  as  transportation,  education,  law 
enforcement  and  all  other  fields  of  local 
and  areawide  governmental  endeavor. 
Local  officials  would  have  a  great  deal  of 
discretion  In  determining  just  how  this 
planning  and  management  assistance 
would  be  utilized. 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  itself  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  liberate  local  govern- 
ments so  that  theh:  planning  and  their 
programs  can  become  more  imaginative 
and  more  effective.  A  new  program  of 
planning  and  management  assistance 
would  help  States  and  local  officials  take 
full  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  It  is 
a  significant  companion  proposal  to  all 
of  our  revenue  sharing  initiatives. 


CONCLUSIONS 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  then,  we  can 
be  confident  that  the  States  and  locali- 
ties will  prove  equal  to  their  revenue 
sharing  responsibilities.  But  as  we  con- 
sider these  programs,  we  should  also 
remember  one  more  thing.  To  choose  the 
revenue  sharing  mechanism  is  not  to 
choose  any  one  level  of  government  over 
another  level  of  government.  In  support- 
ing revenue  sharing  we  are  not  deciding 
against  the  Federal  Government,  but  for 
the  Federal  system. 

That  system  is  one  which  has  served 
our  country  well  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
allowing  us  to  combine  national  unity 
and  regional  diversity,  to  balance  our 
common  ideals  with  our  highly  varied 
ways  of  pursuing  them,  to  solve  the  an- 
cient philosophical  challenge  of  recon- 
ciling the  many  and  the  one. 

But  the  Federal  system  does  not  work 
automatically.  Like  democracy  Itself,  it 
lives  only  because  those  who  work  with- 
in it  are  committed  to  its  success.  It  is 
now  for  us  to  decide  whether  the  Fed- 
eral system  will  decay  or  flourish  in  our 
time. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  5.  1971. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  SPECIAL 
REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
ssTnpathy  with  the  President's  desire  to 
simplify  procedures  whereby  Federal 
funds  are  made  available  for  local  proj- 
ects, but  as  I  examine  his  formula  for 
redistribution  of  fimds,  I  am  not  so  cer- 
tain he  is  accomplishing  his  goal.  The 
Department  of  Treasury  has  issued  a 
booklet— 322  pages — explaining  the  reve- 
nue sharing  formula. 

An  explanation  of  the  formula  shown 
in  the  booklet  follows: 

Method  or  Caixtdlation 

State  area  allocation. — As  specified  in  the 
President's  proposal,  the  state  area  allocation, 
S,  for  a  particular  state,  j.  Is  determined  as 
follows : 


S,=iV 
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where  P=population  of  a  State, 

if =general  revenues  from  own  sources  for  a  State 
and  all  its  units  of  local  goTeroment  (includ- 
ing school  and  special  districts)," 
V'= total  personal  income  for  a  State, 
JV=natlonwlde  appropriation  for  revenue  sharing' 
i=indei  of  State  (containing  particular  State  j)- 

That  is,  the  payment  percentage  for  any 
particular  state  can  be  found  by  multiplying 
that  state's  population  by  its  revenue  effort 
(defined  as  the  ratio  of  general  revenues 
from  own  sources  to  personal  inccnne  for  the 
state) ,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  sum 
of  such  products  for  all  50  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  preparing  the  tables  re- 
printed In  this  publication,  N  was  taken  to 
be  $5  billion. 

Once  the  state  area  allocation  Is  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  above  formula, 
calculations  must  be  m&de  to  determine  the 
total  allocation  to  local  goverrunents,  the  In- 
dividual allocations  to  local  governments,  and 
the  state  government  allocation. 

Total  Local  Government  Allocation.  Under 
the  President's  proposal,  all  general  purpose 


local  goverrmients  (counties,  municipalities, 
and  townships)  are  included  In  revenue  shar- 
ing. The  total  amount,  L.  to  be  shared  with 
these  governments  In  state  j  Is  determined 
as  f  oUowB : 


L,-S, 
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where  C=general  revenues  from  own  sources  for  all  units 
of  local  government  in  State  j. 

Thus,  for  every  revenue-sharing  payment 
allocated  to  a  state,  the  general  purpose  local 
governments  will  receive  the  fraction  of  that 
payment  which  corresponds  to  the  ratio  of 
local  general  revenues  to  total  state  and  all 
local  general  revenues.  This  fraction,  of 
cotirse,  will  vary  by  state  depending  on  the 
existing  division  of  public  financing  respon- 
slblUties. 

Individual  Local  Government  Allocation. 
Each  Individual  unit  of  local  government,  h, 
win  receive  an  amount,  X,  determined  as  fol- 
lows; 


-w 


where  0=general  revenues  from  own  sources  fora  general 
purpose  local  government, 

z 'number  of  nimiicipalitles,  counties,  and  town- 
ships in  State  j, 

n= index  of  local  govenmients. 

That  Is,  each  local  government  will  receive 
a  share  which  corresponds  to  the  ratio  of  Its 
general  revenues  from  own  sources  to  the 
sum  of  such  general  revenues  for  all  eligible 
local  governments. 

State  Government  Allocation.  The  amount, 
M.  which  the  State  government  of  state  J 
win  retain  for  its  use  Is  simply  the  residual 
after  deducting  the  local  share  from  the  to- 
tal state  allocation. 

Mj=Sj-L) 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  sure  most  of  us 
would  regard  this  as  a  simplification  of 
the  paperwork  necessary  to  get  Federal 
assistance. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OF 
FEDERAL    RECORDS    COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
section  2701,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Records  Council  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Burlison,  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  Ltjjan,  of  New  Mexico. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  POPULATION 
GROWTH  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
FUTURE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  91- 
213,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  P^iture  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
ScHEtTER,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN,  of  Illinois. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  MAJORITT 
LEADER  REGARDING  SECURITY 
ON    CAPITOL    HILL 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Speaker's  office  this  morning, 
attended  by  the  Speaker,  the  miniority 
leader  of  the  House,  the  majority  leader 
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at  the  House,  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Chief  of  PoUce,  the  Assistant 
Architect,  and  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  House,  there  was  much  discussion, 
which  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  of  the  other 
body,  about  providing  further  security 
for  the  Capitol  and  buildings  which  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative 
branch;  namely,  the  three  House  office 
buildings,  the  two  Senate  office  buildings, 
and  of  course  the  Capitol  Itself. 

I  believe  the  most  significant  discus- 
sion was  that  about  making  the  police 
force  professionalized.  We  hope  to  estab- 
lish as  fine  a  police  force  as  exists  any- 
where in  the  country. 

Second,  there  was  discussion  about 
transferring  the  doorkeepers  to  the  Po- 
lice Department  in  the  Capitol. 

Consideration  is  also  being  given  to 
having  elevator  csserators  in  the  Raybum 
Building.  We  have  had  complaints  from 
some  of  the  Members  about  young  ladles 
being  molested  in  those  elevators. 

Also,  buildings  would  be  closed.  I  am 
talking  now  about  the  House  office  build- 
ings and  the  Senate  office  buildings,  for 
the  Capitol  already  has  a  closing  sched- 
ule. All  these  buildings,  other  than  the 
Capitol,  would  close  at  1  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urdays and  be  closed  all  day  on  Sundays. 
In  order  to  gain  admission,  any  person 
entering  would  need  identification.  If  he 
carries  a  package  of  any  kind  the  police 
would  be  instructed  to  make  sure  that 
package  is  deposited  where  he  says  it  is 

going. 

These  measures  are  not  repressive. 
They  do  not  deprive  our  people  of  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  NaUon's 
Capitol.  But  they  would  be  taken  in  the 
view  that  there  must  be  some  further 
security  in  these  buildings. 

Also,  the  Speaker  has  moved  forward 
on  the  legislative  enactment  of  last  year 
in  the  reform  bill  to  enclose  the  gal- 
leries of  the  House;  and  I  understand 
similar  measures  will  be  taken  in  the 

Finaily.  we  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  a  public  spirited  citizen  who  wants 
to  be  anonymous  has  made  available  the 
simi  of  $100,000  for  the  apprehension, 
and  the  arrest  and  conviction,  of  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  dese- 
crating this  building  on  March  1. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  last  week  I  was  In 
London  and  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Conunons  to  meet  a  Member 
there.  When  I  went  to  the  door  to  go  into 
the  building  there  were  two  policemen 
there  who  very  politely  and  courteously 
ELsked  me  to  identify  myself.  I  told  them 
who  I  was  and  showed  than  an  identity 
card.  In  15  seconds  I  was  on  my  way  In 
the  building. 

It  occurred  to  me  after  I  heard  about 
this  bombing  that  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  a  procedure  like  that  for  people  who 
come  in  and  out  of  these  buildings.  I 
think  the  very  fact  that  it  Is  known  we 
had  such  a  procedure  would  probably  be 


a  pretty  big  deterrent  to  anyone  carrying 
explosives  into  the  building  anyway. 

Mr.  BOGQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentleman. 

Of  course,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  he  has 
made  a  very  significant  contribution  to 
all  of  the  measures  that  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  for  taking 
this  action.  It  Is  long  overdue. 

As  you  well  remember,  we  had  right 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  an  inci- 
dent involving  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nazi  Party  some  6  years  ago.  At  that 
time  I  offered  a  resolution  to  set  up  a 
joint  House-Senate  committee  to  look 
into  this  matter,  but  no  action  was  ever 
taken  on  it. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  committee 
has  gone  ahead,  composed  of  my  good 
friends,  Mr.  Abends  and  Gerry  Ford  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
others,  and  that  they  have  some  positive 
action  which  will  be  taken  in  these  meas- 
ures which  will  be  Implemented  as  soon 
as  they  possibly  can  be. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  might  add — and  I  did 
not  mention  this— that  we  have  had  very 
comprehensive  recommendations  from 
the  FBI  and  Mr.  Hoover. 


SECXJRITY  MEASURES  IN  THE 
CAPITOL 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  what  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  just  stated  as  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Speaker  on  these  matters. 

Yesterday  afternoon  for  the  first  time, 
as  I  drove  into  the  gsu-age  on  a  Sunday 
Elf  temoon,  when  I  came  to  the  office  with 
some  papers,  I  was  very  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  be  stopped  by  a  policeman  and 
to  have  to  Identify  myself  and  my  wife 
and  to  be  asked  about  any  packages 
which  we  might  have  with  us.  The  whole 
procedxire  had  a  great  appeal  to  me.  I 
feel  this  is  a  move  that  can  be  extremely 
helpful  in  the  future  toward  providing 
needed  protection  for  the  Members  of 
the  Congress,  the  buildings  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  all  property  of  the  United 
States. 

SECURITY  MEASURES  IN  THE 
CAPITOL 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
a  question.  It  is  my  understanding  in  his 
presentation  he  had  said  you  were  pro- 
ceeding with  plans  to  enclose  the  gal- 
leries in  this  House  as  weU  as  in  the 
other  body.  I  hope  that  meant  that  you 
are  just  proceeding  with  a  study  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  that  move.  I  have  person- 
ally been  one  who  believes  that  enclos- 


ing the  galleries  and  shutting  the  people 
off  from  their  representatives  would  be 
an  act  that  would  not  be  desirable.  I 
think  for  us  to  react  to  what  has  hap- 
pened, as  deplorable  as  it  was,  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  keep  the  people  even  more 
remote  from  this  institution  than  they 
are  now  is  not  desirable. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  To  clarify  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
all  of  the  measures  I  mentioned  are  in 
the  planning  stages.  No  final  decisions 
have  been  made.  Insofar  as  the  gallery  is 
concerned,  the  Speaker  is  operating  im- 
der  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  enacted 
in  the  reform  bill.  Public  Law  91-510,  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  provides 
for  an  enclosure  of  the  galleries.  I  share 
the  gentleman's  concern  that  this  is  a 
people's  body.  The  people  own  this  in- 
stitution, and  it  Is  with  great  regret  that 
I  make  these  annoimcements,  but  some- 
where there  must  be  a  balance  between 
the  people's  right  to  be  with  public  ofB- 
cials  and  the  safety  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  response  of  the  majority  lead- 
er, and  I  concur  in  the  recommendation 
that  I  heard  the  gentleman  discuss  with 
the  exception  of  sealing  this  institution 
off  from  the  people  of  the  country.  I 
think  this  would  be  a  deplorable  act  of 
fear  on  our  part,  and  I  would  hope  that 
we  should  not  do  so. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  I  can 
speak  for  the  Speaker,  having  attended 
the  meeting  with  liim,  and  having  been 
at  so  many  meetings  with  him  over  the 
years,  that  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  there  is  certainly 
no  Intention  of  anybody  on  the  part  of 
the  leadership  of  this  House  to  seal  off 
this  body  from  the  public. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


SECURITY  FOR  THE  CAPITOL 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  in  reference  to  sealing  the  gallery 
off,  that  was  debated  here  last  year  in  the 
so-called  reform  bill,  handled  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  and 
it  was  debated  extensively  pro  and  con, 
and  then  it  was  voted  on.  and  the  vote 
was  that  the  gallery  be  enclosed  with 
some  kind  of  bullet-proof  material.  Thla 
does  not  mean  that  it  would  be  enclosed 
so  that  the  public  could  not  see  and  hear, 
but  it  would  be  enclosed  so  that  some- 
body could  not  fire  down  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  as  happened  in  the  proceM 
of  discussion  diulng  the  past,  and  as 
some  have  been  threatening  to  do  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  My  recollection  may  pos- 
sibly be  in  error,  but  what  I  had  thought 
we  had  considered  in  the  reform  bill— 
and  I  frankly  opposed  that— was  that 
it  was  to  request  the  Speaker  to  appoint 
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a  committee  to  report  back  to  the  House 
as  to  what  possible  steps  could  be  taken 
with  respect  to  sealing  the  gallery  off. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think,  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  check  it,  that  he  will 
find  that  it  was  mandated  that  the 
Speaker  go  ahead  with  it,  and  proceed 
with  it. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  that  is  so,  then  the 
question  is  moot,  and  our  discussion  is 
moot. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  feel  sure  that  my  memory 
Is  correct  on  that. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  It  probably  is.  and  I  only 
add  that  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  to  do  it. 


VAST  MAJORITY  SHUT  OUT  OF 
ALI-FRAZIER  FIGHT 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  television 
coverage  of  tonight's  Ali-Frazier  fight 
will  reach  only  a  handful  of  people — 
about  1  percent  of  a  potential  TV  audi- 
ence that  approaches  200  million.  And 
the  cost  of  tickets  for  the  closed  circuit 
TV  showings  borders  on  the  extortion- 
ate, making  a  major  sports  event  avail- 
able only  to  a  relatively  few.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  American  viewing  public 
has  been  shut  out  of  the  fight. 

The  closed  circuit  approach  promises 
to  yield  staggering  profits  for  the  fight's 
promoters — profits  so  inviting  that  the 
entire  entertainment  world  is  looking  on 
in  envy. 

The  principle  of  free  broadcasting  is 
at  stake  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  fight 
threatens  to  begin  a  slow  erosion  of  that 
principle. 

Jack  Gould's  colimin  in  today's  New 
York  Times  discusses  the  implications  of 
closed  circuit  television  for  the  viewing 
public. 

With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
The   Pioht:    TV   Fan    Counted    Qot — Par- 

Reachinc  Impact  Cotnj)  Bs  Blow  to  All 

Free  Time 

(By  Jack  Cjould) 
The  Impact  of  the  Joe  Frazler-Muhammed 
AU  flght  on  the  world  of  communications  will 
extend  far  beyond  tonight.  The  effect  thua  far 
of  the  closed-circuit  presentation  already 
bears  out  many  contentions  of  broadcasters 
who  have  oppoeed  pay-as-you-see  TV  on  eco- 
nomic and  public  service  grounds.  The  elec- 
tronic life  Is  going  to  change.  Even  If  every 
seat  In  360  theaters  and  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  hotels,  motels  and  cable  systems  Is 
•old  out,  the  TV  audience  In  the  umted 
Sutee  win  be  one  of  the  smallest  In  the 
blatory  of  the  medium.  The  total  number  of 
persons  watching  the  flght  live  Is  unlikely  to 
exceed  two  million  or  ao,  a  figure  of  minus- 
cule proportions  In  comparison  with  the 
audience  for  an  old  movie  on  free  TV. 

DiiTEKnrr  economics 
The  rich  few  will  be  able  to  afford  the  astro- 
nomical prices  asked  by  theaters  but  mllllona 
of  the  poor  wlU  be  left  with  only  nostalgic 
memories  of  Joe  Louis,  Jersey  Joe  VPalcott  and 
Kid  GavUan  on  their  12-lnch  screens.  The  TV 
medium  once  opened  to  aU,  regardless  of  sta- 
r^»  becoming  a  restricted  instrument,  and 
tne  flght  may  be  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
lor  the  future  of  much  entertainment  aad 
oigsporte. 


The  different  economics  of  closed-circuit 
TV  and  advertiser-sponsored  TV  turn  all 
video  statistics  upside  down.  An  audience  of 
150  mUllon  might  tune  in  if  a  handful  of  ad- 
vertisers footed  the  bill  for  free  TV.  But  the 
fight  promoters  are  shooting  for  a  vastly 
greater  gross  by  having  two  million  flght  fans 
as  their  "sponsors"  through  purchase  of 
tickets  to  closed  showings  of  the  match. 

The  old  rule  of  show  business  Is  back:  Wbo 
cares  about  148  million  freeloaders?  Only  the 
2  million  with  cash  In  hand  warrant  tender, 
loving  care.  Advertisers  count  noses  of  pros- 
pective customers:  promoters  only  count  dol- 
lars from  those  checking  In. 

And  if  in  coming  decades  this  country  and 
then  the  world  are  wired  up  for  pay  TV  in 
the  home,  the  wild  statistics  surrounding  the 
Prazler-AU  flght  will  be  penny  ante  stuff. 

One  development  Is  certain.  The  $2.6-mll- 
lion  guarantees  to  Frazler  and  All  are  not 
being  Ignored  by  Hollywood's  top  stars.  If 
that  kind  of  money  Is  around  by  staying  off 
free  TV  and  going  to  the  closed-circuit  or 
cable  route,  therell  be  many  a  second 
thought  about  the  appeal  of  the  existing 
home  medium.  A  prize  flght  admittedly  Is 
unique  In  Its  international  attraction.  But 
a  film  star  might  not  be  adverse  to  a  modest 
$600,000  guarantee  plus  a  percentage  of  the 
gross  paid  by  30  million  homes,  half  the 
potential  In  this  country. 

BLEAK    PBOSPECT    POR    VIEWER 

Broadcasters  for  expedient  reasons  have 
repeatedly  said  that  the  day  may  come  when 
viewers  would  have  to  pay  for  what  they 
once  watched  without  charge.  Even  to  think 
of  charging  anything  for  much  that  Is  now 
shown  would  seem  a  colossal  conceit.  But 
serious  students  of  communications  are  not 
devoid  of  genuine  worries  over  erosion  of 
the  free  air  waves. 

Only  time — perhaps  a  very  long  time — will 
tell  what  wiU  be  the  Impact  of  closed-circuit 
TV  on  free  TV's  economic  ability  to  offer 
news  and  Information  to  rich  and  poor  alike, 
carry  political  addresses  and  provide  other 
services  not  returning  a  profit.  A  broadcaster 
is  required  to  provide  a  balanced  service;  a 
closed-circuit  promoter  is  not. 

A  vivid  example  of  the  social  consequences 
of  shifting  from  free  broadcasting  to  closed- 
circuit  broadcasting  has  come  with  the  fight. 
Instead  of  having  the  military  circuits 
blanketed  as  usual  with  blow-by-blow  ac- 
counts of  the  flght,  Q.I.'s  overseas  will  have 
a  sharply  limited  service  designed  to  avoid 
conflict  with  the  overseas  commercial  con- 
tracts of  the  promoters.  In  South  Vietnam 
there  will  be  no  pictures,  only  the  commen- 
tary. Many  men  In  uniform  will  hear  only 
news  bulletins. 

Tonight's  flght  is  far  more  than  Just  an 
unusual  sporting  event.  Most  TV  viewers  wUl 
not  see  TV's  biggest  attraction  because  the 
medlxmi's  economics  are  not  up  to  meeting 
the  new  competition  for  the  dollar.  And, 
In  the  process,  radio  has  also  been  squeezed 
out. 

Distribution  of  the  flght  on  closed-circuit 
is  being  handled  by  Management  Television 
Systems,  which  Is  bandied  by  E.  William 
Henry.  By  way  of  an  Ironic  touch,  Mr.  Henry 
also  had  a  previous  Job:  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Ckjmmlsslon. 
the  agency  that  will  be  making  decisions  on 
all  forms  of  TV  In  coming  years. 


JAPANESE  PROPOSAL  A  HOAX 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japanese 
textile  industry  annoimced  in  Tokyo 
this  morning  a  plan  to  unilaterally  pro- 


tect itself.  It  is  incredible  that  the 
Japanese  textile  industry  would  expect 
the  American  textile  industry  to  be 
duped  into  buying  their  proposal,  con- 
cocted, and  conceived  in  Tokyo. 

This  plan,  as  advtuiced  by  the  Japanese 
textile  industry,  would  ask  that  the 
American  Government,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  people  guarantee  to  the 
Japanese  their  highest  level  of  exports 
into  the  United  States  of  cheap,  low-wage 
textile  products,  plus  an  immediate 
5-percent  Increase  the  first  year,  and  an 
additional  6  percent  each  year  for  the 
next  2  years. 

This  unbelievable  proposal  would  not 
cover  specific  categories  of  textiles  within 
the  overall  limitation,  thus  enabling  the 
Japanese  textile  Industry  to.  one-at-a- 
time,  flood  specific  segments  of  our  mar- 
ket until  we  are  completely  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  reservation  I 
denounce  this  proposal  for  what  it  is,  a 
fake,  a  subterfuge,  and  a  fraud.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  proceed  with  the  legisla- 
tion and  with  meaningful,  mutually 
advantageous  agreements  sponsored  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Japan.  I  repeat, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  negotiations  and  voluntary 
agreements  before  actually  applying  any 
quotas. 


ARTHUR  GODFREY  IS  AGAINST 
THE  SST 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
utes, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  hearings  on  the  SST  last 
week  before  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, I  had  requested  Arthur  Godfrey  to 
testify,  as  chairman  of  the  coalition 
against  the  SST.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
unable  to  do  so. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  him 
which  I  shall  read  to  the  Members  now. 
The  letter  Is  addressed  to  me,  and  Is 
dated  March  4.  He  said : 
7  Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  I  was  very  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  testify  for  you  on  March 
2  or  3  because  of  previous  non-c&ncellable 
commitments. 

I  thoxigth  you  might  like  to  know,  however, 
that  I'm  secheduled  to  appear  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Wednesday.  March  10. 

Thanks  for  all  your  help  In  this  cause. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Included  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  he  had  addressed  to  Mr.  James  H. 
Straubel  of  the  Air  Force  Association, 
dated  March  4,  In  which  he  said: 

DxAR  Jnc:  It  is  wltb  sincere  regret  that  Z 
feel  obliged  to  write  this  letter.  I  am  Just 
In  receipt  of  your  memo  of  February  22  de- 
scribing the  pNOSitlon  of  the  AFA  with  regard 
to  the  SST. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Coalition  Against  the 
SST.  I  am  scheduled  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Wednesday,  March  10. 
Regrettably.  I  find  this  affiliation  oonfllcta 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  AFA. 

Let  me  say  this.  If  the  SST  were  being  de- 
veloped by  the  Air  Force  strictly  for  military 
purpoeee,  I  would  be  the  flrst  to  support  It. 
But  it  Isnt.  It  Is  proposed  only  as  a  com- 
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merclal,  clvlUan  vehicle  which  we  need  In 
this  world  about  as  much  as  we  need  another 
load  of  those  rocks  from  the  moon.  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  It  not  only  because 
It  adds  to  the  pollution  of  the  eooephere, 
however  slightly,  but  principally  because  at 
a  time  when  so  many  other  things  should 
take  unchallenged  priority,  this  Industrial 
play  toy  becomes  something  akin  to  an  ob- 
scenity. Who  in  the  hell  needs  to  get  wher- 
ever It's  going  so  damn  fast?  To  transport 
military  personnel  and  logistics  would  be  one 
thing,  but  to  accommodate  some  rich  'Jet 
set"  slobs  who  want  to  get  their  aperitifs 
In  Paris  In  half  the  time  Is  rtdlcvUous. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  airlines  are  ad- 
mittedly already  over  expanded  and  in  seri- 
ous trouble  and  I'm  doing  everything  I  can 
to  help  alleviate  that  situation.  I  cannot 
speak  for  them  officially,  of  course,  but  I'll 
bet  you  a  plate  of  beans  that  they  hope 
they'll  never  live  to  see  It ! 

Sorry,  Jim.  but  you  Just  lost  me. 
Regretfully, 

Arthttr  Godfrey. 


ADVICE  AND  DISCONTENT  IN  FED- 
ERAL ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  article  entitled  "Federal  Ad- 
visory Processes:  Advice  and  Discon- 
tent" by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Cronin  and  Nor- 
man C.  Thomas  which  appeared  in  the 
26th  of  February  1971  Issue  of  Science 
magazine.  Dr.  Cronin  is  a  research  polit- 
ical scientist  at  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
is  a  professor  of  political  science  at 
Duke  University,  Durham.  N.C. 

A  companion  paper  on  the  subject  pre- 
pared by  the  same  authors  may  be  found 
on  pages  184-198  of  the  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committees  hearings  of  the  Spec- 
ial Studies  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  Dr. 
Cronin  also  appeared  as  a  witness  at  the 
hearings  which  I  hsid  the  privilege  to 
chair.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  ar- 
ticle's findings  obtained  by  interview  and 
questionnaire  support  many  of  the  same 
conclusions  and  recommendations  as  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
report  entitled  "The  Role  and  Effective- 
ness of  Federal  Advisory  Committees." 

The  article  points  out  the  confused 
manner  in  which  advisory  committee 
functions  are  conceived  and  defined, 
their  inadequate  staffing,  the  insufficient 
meeting  time  and  the  lack  of  full  op- 
portunity for  the  examination  of  policy 
and  program  alternatives,  the  need  for 
more  thoughtful  congressional  appre- 
ciation of  the  use  of  advisory  commit- 
tees, the  involvement  of  too  many  of  the 
same  people  in  the  policy  area  as  well 
as  on  the  advisory  committees,  the  de- 
mand for  a  more  balanced  and  broader 
membership  representation,  the  need  to 
make  advisory  groups  independent  of  the 
agencies  they  are  advising,  and  mem- 
bers' complaints  about  misuse  or  exploi- 
tation of  such  committees. 

On  February  17.  1971, 1  introduced,  to- 
gether with  Messrs.  Gallagher,  Myers, 
MooRHEAD,  Rosenthal,  and  Mann  H.R. 
4383  which  seeks  to  remedy  many  of 
the  advisory  committee  problems  referred 


to  in  the  report  and  also  in  the  article. 
The  bill  essentially  incorporates  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

MEDICARE  COVERAGE  FOR  LOCAL 
PUBLIC  EMPLOYEES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  my  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  enter  into  agreements  with  States 
to  provide  hospital  insurance  coverage 
under  medicare  for  annuitants  of  teach- 
er retirement  systems  and  other  public 
employee  retirement  systems  who  are 
presently  excluded  from  coverage. 

This  bill  is  an  expainded  version  of  leg- 
islation I  introduced  in  the  91st  Congress 
and  it  will  allow  all  persons  age  65  or  over 
who  are  ineligible  for  hospital  insurance 
coverage  under  medicare  to  purchase 
coverage  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Indi- 
viduals electing  coverage  will  pay  the  full 
cost  of  the  protection,  determined  to  be 
$27  a  month  in  1969,  rising  as  hospital 
costs  rise. 

Connecticut  is  one  of  12  States  having 
teacher  retirement  programs  which  are 
adequate  in  every  respect  except  that  the 
programs  exclude  hospital  Insurance  cov- 
erage under  medicare.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  bni  States  and  other  organizations 
will  be  allowed  to  purchase  coverage  on 
a  group  basis  for  employees  presently  ex- 
cluded from  coverage.  Because  the  par- 
ticipating States  or  other  organizations 
will  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  medicare  cov- 
erage, this  bill  will  require  no  present  or 
future  appropriation.  A  participating 
state  or  organization  will  reimburse  the 
social  security  medicare  trust  fund  for  all 
benefits  paid  out  plus  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  bring  approxi- 
mately 750,000  public  school  teachers  in 
the  Nation  under  medicare  protection  at 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  which  only 
awaits  congressional  authorization  for  its 
public  employees  and  public  school 
teachers  to  participate  in  the  medicare 
program,  approximately  35,000  public 
school  teachers  will  be  affected  by  this 
bill.  A  large  ntunber  of  State  and  muni- 
cipal employees  now  excluded  from 
coverage  by  virtue  of  their  membership 
in  public  employee  retirement  systems  in- 
stead of  social  security  will  also  be  able 
to  enjoy  medicare  hospital  coverage. 

This  is  a  just  and  reasonable  measure, 
and  it  deserves  the  support  of  Congress. 


J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  sind  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day  among  the  radi- 
cals, the  militant  activists,  revolution- 
aries, and  other  dissidents  to  attack  one 
of  the  greatest  contemporary  Americans, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


In  fact,  one  might  imagine  whether 
this  borders  on  a  conspiracy  of  destruc- 
tion. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  surfaces  oc- 
casionally, however,  and  I  am  happy  to 
offer  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Dispatch,  Wednesday, 
March  3,  and  would  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  the 
American  public: 
Attack  on  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Reflects  oh 

8   PRESn>ENTS 

If  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Isn't  the  strongest,  most 
dedicated  bulwark  against  crime  this  nation 
has  ever  known,  then  he  has  pulled  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  eight  presidents. 

Since  he  was  named  director  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  1924  by  Cal- 
vin CooUdge.  every  president  since — Demo- 
crat and  Republican — was  quick  to  publicly 
state  he  wanted  Mr.  Hoover  to  stay  on.  Be 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president  and  U 
he  lacked  the  ring  of  authenticity,  genuine 
dedication  to  duty  and  ability,  one  of  the 
eight  presidents  would  have  detected  It. 

But  every  one  of  the  eight  president* 
under  whom  Mr.  Hoover  served  was,  like  the 
majority  of  law-abiding  American  cltlzeni. 
Impressed  by  the  unending  battle  against 
subverslveness  as  waged  by  the  FBI  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoover. 

But  small  men,  unable  to  attain  the  stat- 
ure of  highly  respected  men  such  as  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  try  then  to  cut  them  down  to  their 
size. 

That  Is  how  we  view  the  anonymous  letter 
purportedly  written  by  10  FBI  agents  charg- 
ing the  bureau  Is  slipping  as  an  effective 
crime  fighter  because  too  much  time  is  spent 
polishing  the  director's  Image. 

Sen.  George  S.  McGovern,  D-SX).,  claims  to 
have  received  the  letter,  typed  on  FBI  sta- 
tionery, something  easily  obtained. 

The  faceless  Informers  from  whom  Senator 
McGovern  says  he  received  the  letter  are  but 
10  In  an  organization  of  more  than  15,000,  If 
mdeed  they  are  current  FBI  personnel.  Why 
did  the  letter  supposedly  represent  the  view  of 
10  persons?  Why  not  several  hundred?  Cer- 
tainly In  an  agency  that  large  10  is  a  very 
small  number  of  disgruntled  employees. 
Doesn't  every  organization  have  Its  share? 

But  Senator  McGovern.  a  presidential 
hopeful  In  need  of  national  publicity, 
grabbed  on  to  the  unsigned  letter  and  used 
It  as  material  for  an  attack  on  Mr.  Hoover  In 
a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor. 

We  hope  the  early-starting  presidential 
aspirant  will  have  something  more  concrete 
to  offer  the  public  In  the  long  months  before 
convention  time  than  what  he  has  come  up 
with  so  far. 

Attacks  of  his  kind,  oelng  party  to  anony- 
mous Informers,  dont  speak  well  for  the  sup- 
posed stature  of  a  U.S.  Senator.  It's  like 
throwing  bricks  over  a  wall  and  not  knowing 
or  caring  who  may  be  hit. 

No  man  is  immortal  and  the  time  is  com- 
ing when  Mr.  Hoover  probably  will  look  to 
retirement.  When  the  aging  but  certainly 
verv  alert  FBI  Director  does  retire,  it  will  be 
a  day  for  the  subversive  clement  of  our  na- 
tion to  rejoice. 

An  untiring  foe  against  Reds  and  crime  in 
all  Its  ugly  forms.  J.  Ed^r  Hoover  wlU  stana 
always  as  a  symbol  of  defense  against  the 
criminal  world. 
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MANPOWER  REVENUE   SHARING 
ACT 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Manpow- 
er Revenue  Sharing  Act  presents  a  real 


opportunity  for  this  Congress  to  give 
serious  and  thoughtful  consideration  to 
the  relationship  of  Federal-State-local 
governments  in  planning  and  adminis- 
tering our  social  programs.  This  propos- 
al should  help  the  Congress  to  consider 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  dozen  or  more 
categorical  programs  that  have  been 
developed  and  implemented  in  job  train- 
ing during  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 

It  offers  the  alternative  we  have  been 
searching  for  in  providing  a  balanced 
manpower  program,  streamlining  the 
administrative  machinery  which  delivers 
the  manpower  services,  and  makes  man- 
power programs  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  unemployed  and  imderemployed  per- 
sons. 

The  present  grant-in-tiid  system,  of 
which  manpower  programs  are  a  part, 
grew  up  in  a  piecemeal  fashion.  This 
growth  is  characterized  by  great  over- 
lap, little  coordination,  restrictive  and 
burdensome  administrative  require- 
ments. All  too  often  those  who  operate 
programs  at  the  local  level  are  required 
by  rigid  Federal  gtiidelines  to  waste 
funds  on  outdated  projects.  These  defi- 
ciencies were  not  planned  or  intended. 
They  are  simply  the  inherent  part  of 
the  problem  of  trying  to  plan  programs 
in  Washington  that  are  needed  in  innu- 
merable different  settings  and  circum- 
stances throughout  the  States. 

The  development  of  meaningful  pat- 
terns of  expenditures  at  the  local  level 
can  best  be  done  by  those  closest  to  the 
problems.  The  opportunity  for  decision- 
making and  resource  distribution  by 
State  and  local  officials  would  be  a  real 
step  forward  in  streamlining  the  admin- 
istration of  manpower  programs.  An  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  with  local 
planning  is  the  multicoimty  effort  in 
my  own  congressional  district — the  re- 
sults were  so  good  that  the  plan  will  be 
followed  in  other  areas.  Its  success  will 
depend  on  how  much  local  control  can 
be  retained. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  measure  to  assure  its  early  en- 
actment. 


MANPOWER  REVENUE  SHARING 
ACT 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  a  major  metropolitan 
area,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  proposed 
Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  which 
the  President  has  sent  to  the  Congress. 
Cities  such  as  mine  are  in  the  throes  of 
continual  crises — crises  in  education, 
housing,  tran^wrtation,  pollution,  and 
unemployment. 

More  and  more,  the  cities  are  where 
people  live — and  every  year,  more  money 
Is  required  to  deal  with  the  cities'  mount- 
ing problems.  Yet  the  cities  are  in  bad 
trouble  financially.  They  desperately 
need  more  money,  but  they  can  expect 
significant  new  money  only  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Therefore,  the  Manpower  Revenue 
Sharing  bill  seems  to  me  a  rare  beacon 


of  hope  in  these  gloomy  days.  It  would 
provide  money  directly  to  the  cities,  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  needs  of  each 
one,  for  a  variety  of  locally  designed  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  opening  up  new  job  op- 
portimities  and  helping  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  needy  people  become  em- 
ployed taxpayers. 

Eligible  jurisdictions  would  include 
cities  and  counties  of  100,000  or  more 
people,  consortia  of  government  in 
smaller  standard  metropohtan  statistical 
areas,  and  other  combination  of  units  of 
general  local  government  which  include 
a  city  or  county  of  100,000  or  more 
people. 

Money  would  flow  to  these  jurisdic- 
tions without  a  requirement  for  approval 
of  plans  at  either  the  Federal  or  State 
level,  thus  assuring  that  special  urban 
needs  could  be  recognized  and  effectively 
dealt  with  at  the  local  level  without 
equivocation  or  delay. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  bill  and  heart- 
ened by  its  appearance.  1  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  that  we  act  upon  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 


FAMILY  HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 

(Mr.  McKEVm  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  tind  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
family  health  care  plan  outlined  by  the 
President  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage is  the  right  answer  to  the  health 
crisis  which  confronts  our  Nation.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  this  problem  are 
well  aware  that  the  larger  difficulty  is  in 
the  delivery  of  health  services  rather 
than  the  payment  for  those  services. 

The  President  has  rightfully  included 
in  his  health  plan  a  provision  so  that  no 
American  family  will  be  denied  medical 
care  because  of  their  inability  to  pay. 
However,  it  would  be  a  traget^  to  pre- 
tend that  simply  by  providing  the  means 
to  pay  for  health  care  we  have  solved 
the  problem.  For  the  fact  is  that  in 
America  today  we  do  not  have  the  medi- 
cal resources  necessary  to  provide  an 
adequate  level  of  care  to  all  our  people. 

It  is  gratifying  then  that  President 
Nixon  has  chosen  to  meet  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  head  on  by  such  means  as 
an  increase  in  aid  to  medical  schools, 
new  incentives  for  preventive  medicine, 
increased  use  of  nurses  and  paramedical 
personnel  and  a  fairer  distribution  of 
medical  services.  In  tsking  for  an  inten- 
sive research  approach  to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer,  the  President  has  set  what  may 
be  the  pattern  for  future  research  ef- 
forts. 

This  is  an  outstanding  program  for 
health  care.  One  that  would  meet  our 
needs  and  is  within  the  realistic  range 
of  our  financial  resources.  It  deserves 
prompt  consideration  by  the  Congress. 


CAPITOL  POLICE 


(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
minutes  ago  we  heard  a  discussion  about 


whether  or  not  we  should  have  the  gal- 
leries enclosed.  In  connection  with  that, 
I  think  a  very  shameful  thing  is  happen- 
ing. 

Immediately  after  the  bombing  on  the 
Senate  side,  the  Capitol  Police  were  sub- 
jected to  criticisms  and  editorials  because 
it  was  claimed  they  were  just  students 
and  inexperienced  policemen,  which  is  a 
harsh  judgment  to  say  the  least  in  view 
of  the  record  of  performance  of  the 
Capitol  Police  force. 

I  do  not  know  what  anybody  can  do, 
given  the  temper  of  the  times,  with  the 
number  of  people  nmning  loose  who  do 
strange  and  insane  things,  that  could 
protect  us  completely  and  totally. 

But.  on  top  of  that,  the  Capitol  police- 
men have  been  working  overtime  and  in 
some  cases  30  hours  and  28  hours  and  20 
hours  straight  without  1  cent  of  compen- 
sation for  that  overtime.  I  think  this  re- 
flects on  us.  I  think  this  Injustice  ought 
to  be  corrected.  I  think  we  should  look 
at  this  from  the  standpoint  of  just  plain 
elementary  justice. 

So  far  as  what  the  policemen  can  do, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  anybody  from 
coming  in  and  sitting  in  the  gallery  and 
pulling  out  a  hand  grenade  and  throwing 
it  right  in  the  middle  of  this  House  floor 
if  anybody  was  really  determined  to  do 
that.  I  remember  President  Kennedy 
mentioning  twice  in  my  presence  that  if 
anybody  wanted  and  intended  to  kill  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
not  be  too  hard  a  thing  to  do.  I  think  we 
ought  to  keep  our  perspective  and  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  use  the  policemen 
and  their  good  will  and  efficiency  by  ex- 
ploiting them  and  not  paying  them  for 
their  overtime  work.  If  we  need  more 
policemen,  then  let  us  expand  the  budget 
and  hire  them  and  pay  them  adequately 
for  the  work  they  do.  But  let  us  not  take 
it  out  on  those  who  are  doing  a  good  job, 
and  who  are  honest  and  responsible  and 
responsive  to  our  needs  on  Capitol  Hill. 


FASCELL  INTRODUCES  EMERGENCY 
SCHOOL  AID  ACT  OP  1971 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  of  1971,  which  I 
introduced  last  week,  is  designed  to  meet 
a  financial  crisis  caused  by  the  necessary 
but  costly  implementation  of  desegre- 
gation plans  by  our  Nation's  school  sys- 
tems. 

By  providing  relief  for  financially  over- 
burdened local  educational  agencies, 
this  bill  will  also  encourage  voluntary 
elimination  of  racial  isolation  in  schools 
with  substantial  numbers  of  minority 
group  students. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  proposal  has 
been  received  favorably  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  the  sponsor  of  simi- 
lar legislation  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I 
believe  the  merits  of  this  bill  are  even 
more  persuasive  today. 

The  implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  and  the  elimination  of  dual  sys- 
tems have  drained  the  resources  of  many 
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school  districts  threatening  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  of  the  children. 

We  now  know  there  are  added  costs 
of  special  programs  and  personnel  to  ef- 
fect desegregation  with  the  minimum 
possible  disruption  to  the  primary  educa- 
tional function  of  our  schools.  It  is  only 
fair  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  part  of  this  financial  burden. 

Desegregation  does  not  take  place  in  a 
vacuum.  Like  all  social  processes  it  Is 
acted  upon  by  human  factors  which  com- 
plicate it  and,  therefore,  necessitate  spe- 
cial attention. 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  act 
would  be  used  for  remedial  programs, 
additional  professional  staff,  comprehen- 
sive guidance  and  counseling,  and  repair 
or  remodeling  of  existing  school  facil- 
ities. In  addition,  the  money  will  promote 
Innovative  interracial  educational  pro- 
grams and  the  development  of  new  in- 
structional techniques. 

If  the  reasons  for  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  are  stronger  this 
session,  so,  too,  has  the  bill  itself  been 
strengthened.  The  arbitrary  cutoff  date, 
requiring  a  court  order  or  HEW  order  to 
Implement  desegregation  plans  since 
1968,  has  been  eliminated.  Also,  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for 
busing  students  to  achieve  racial  balance, 
except  at  the  specific  request  of  the  local 
educational  agency,  has  been  added. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  con- 
cerned itself  more  and  more  with  the 
quality  of  education  and  the  increasing 
financial  squeeze  being  felt  by  school  sys- 
tems across  the  coimtry.  The  impacted 
area  aid  program  and  the  landmark  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
are  concrete  results  of  that  concern. 

Now  our  already  overburdened  school 
systems  face  the  additional  financial 
strain  of  Immediate  desegregation.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
commensurate  with  our  history  of  com- 
mitment to  quality  public  education  to 
provide  this  needed  relief. 


ORGANIZED  CRIME— THE  NATION'S 
LEADING  HEROIN  IMPORTER 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  most  of 
the  accounts,  statements,  and  docu- 
mentaries on  our  Nation's  drug  problems 
little  reference  is  made  to  the  principal 
supplier  and  vital  imderplnning  of  the 
giant  illegal  hard  drug  business  in  this 
country — organized  crime.  The  connec- 
tion between  organized  crime  and  illicit 
traflQc  In  narcotics  has  long  been  known 
by  mcst  law  enforcement  agency  oflBcials, 
and  landmark  hearings  and  reports  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Government 
Operations  Committees  have  attempted 
to  project  this  deadly  relationship  before 
the  American  public. 

Recently,  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell  announced  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment had  achieved  "the  largest  Fed- 
eral crackdown  ever  on  narcotics  distri- 
bution by  organized  crime."  I  applaud  the 
Department  not  only  for  the  success  of 
this  mission  but  also  for  emphasizing  the 
primary  role  that  organized  crime  plays 


in  this  festering  problem.  I  hope  the  De- 
partment will  continue  to  educate  the 
American  people  on  the  involvement  of 
organized  crime  in  drug  trafficking  and 
the  amoimt  of  funds  it  derives  for  this 
purpose  from  its  loansharking  and  illegal 
gambling  operations. 

The  following  Miami  Herald  editorial 
of  February  27,  1971,  succinctly  under- 
scores the  relationship: 

Drug-Fichting  at  the  Top 

Drug  addicts  have  been  enriching  the 
underworld.  That  Is  clear  from  the  value  of 
dope  seized  In  raids  over  the  past  five  months 
in  "the  largest  federal  crackdown  ever  on 
narcotics  distribution  by  organized   crime." 

The  words  came  from  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell.  So  did  these  figures  on  the 
total  haul:  71  pounds  of  heroin,  49  pounds 
of  cocaine  and  250  pounds  of  marijuana  with 
a  street  sale  value  of  $12.8  million,  plus  (431,- 
341  in  cash,  35  automobiles  and  78  guns. 

In  other  words,  if  the  raiders  hadn't  struck, 
the  persons  arrested  would  have  pocketed 
$12.8  million  on  top  of  that  nearly  half- 
million  cash  already  In  hand. 

No  wonder  organized  crime  controls  half 
the  heroin  traffic  in  New  York  and  70  per  cent 
in  Chicago,  according  to  Mr.  Mitchell. 

We  agreed  with  his  stated  strategy:  "By 
concentrating  the  federal  enforcement  on 
Importers,  wholesalers  and  distributors,  we 
believe  we  can  cut  the  illicit  supply  lines." 
If  so,  the  pushers,  professional  and  amateur, 
will  be  out  of  business  for  lack  of  dope  to 
seU. 


ALCOHOL,  TOBACCO,  AND  FIREARMS 
DIVISION  OP  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
SERVICE  EXPANDS  ITS  COOPERA- 
TIVE TRAINING  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  AGENTS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
imsung  but  most  effective  proponents  of 
improved  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  is  the  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  Division  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Charged  with 
weighty  and  growing  responsibilities  un- 
der recent  congressional  enactments  per- 
taining to  explosives  and  firearms, 
among  Its  many  other  responsibilities, 
the  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  £ind  Firearms  Divi- 
sion has  fashioned  an  overall  enforce- 
ment program,  including  comprehensive 
formal  training  and  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  agencies,  which  is  or 
should  be  a  model  for  emulation  by  other 
Federal  enforcement  agencies. 

Dxiring  the  current  2 -week  period  the 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Division 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  con- 
ducting a  thorough  investigator  training 
school  for  the  benefit  of  agents  of  the 
Florida  State  Beverage  Department  and 
the  Dade  County  Public  Safety  Depart- 
ment. 

This  type  of  cooperation  and  extension 
of  benefits  to  State  and  local  agents  is 
exactly  what  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  has  recommended 
In  its  report  titled  "Unmet  Training 
Needs  of  the  Federal  Investigator  and  the 
Consolidated  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,"  House  Report  No.  91- 
1429.  The  report  which  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  extensive  hearings  by  the  Legal 


and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  proposed  a  25-point  pro^ 
gram  for  improvement  of  Federal  in- 
vestigative  training  programs.  The  hear- 
ings reviewed  the  training  programs  of 
more  than  30  Federal  investigative 
agencies,  and  were  aimed  at  improving 
not  only  Federal  investigative  training 
programs  but  also  the  degree  of  inter- 
governmental cooperation  in  areas  of 
common  interests. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  investigator 
training  program  which  the  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms  Division  is  currently 
providing  for  the  Florida  State  Beverage 
Department  has  more  scope  and  depth 
than  the  training  programs  of  most  Fed- 
eral investigative  agencies  for  their  own 
personnel.  For  that  resison,  I  Include  in 
my  statement  the  listing  of  courses  in  the 
current  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fireamu 
Division  program  in  Florida: 

Alcohol,  Tobacco  &  Fireabms  Drvisioif— 
Internal  Reventtk  Sbrvice  Investigatoi 
Training  School  tor  thb  Florida  Stati 
Beverage  Department 

rlRST    WEEK 

Monday,  March  1,  1971 

8 : 00  am.  to  9 : 00  a jn. :  Welcome  and  Orien- 
tation. 

9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon:  Illicit  Distilling. 

1:00  p.m.  to  2:00  p.m.:  Bllcit  Distilling 
(con't.). 

2:00  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m.:  Handling  of  Seized 
Property. 

3:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.:  Investigative  Tech- 
niques— Use  and  Handling  of  Explosives. 

Tuesday,  March  2,  1971 

8:00  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.:  Investigative  Tech- 
niques (Rural  Operations). 

11:00  ajn.  to  12:00  noon:  InvestlgatlTt 
Techniques — Use  and  Handling  of  Explosives 
(con't.). 

1:00  p.m.  to  3:30  p.m.:  Investigative  Tech- 
niques (Urban  Operations) . 

3:30  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.:  Law-IntroductlOQ 
to  Search  and  Seizure. 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon:  Law-Search  and 
Seizure  (con't.) . 

1:00  p.m.  to  4:00  pjn.:  Investigative  Tech- 
niques— Raid  Planning  and  Crime  Scene 
Search. 

4:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.:  Law-Introduction 
to  the  Rules  of  Evidence. 

Thursday,  March  4. 1971 

8:00  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.:  Law-Rules  of  Evi- 
dence (con't.) 

11:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon:  Investigative 
Techniques — CoUectlon  and  Preservation  oJ 
Evidence    (con't.) 

1:00  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m.:  Investigative  Tech- 
niques— Collection  and  Preservation  ol 
Evidence  (con't.) 

3:30  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m.:  nildt  Distilling  Be- 
view  and  Laboratory. 

Friday,  March  5, 1971 

8:00  a.m.  to  9:30  ajn.:  Law-Arrest. 

9:30  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.:  Investigative  Tech- 
niques— Arrest   and   Handling   of  Prisonen. 

11 :00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon:  Law-IntroducUon 
to  Conspiracy. 

1:00  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m.:  Law-ConaplMCJ 
(con't.) 

8:00  p.m.  to  S:00  p.m.:  PubUc  BeUtloM 
and  Liaison  with  Other  Agencies. 
Saturday,  March  6, 1971 

8:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.:  Field  Exercise— Um 
and  Handling  of  Explosives. 

SECOND    WEEK 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 
8:00  a.m.  to  0:30  a.m.:   Examination  #1- 
9:30   a.m.   to    12:00   noon:    Investlgatlw 
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Techniques — Retail  Liquor  Dealer  Investiga- 
tions. 

1:00  p.m.  to  2:30  p.in.:  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

2:30  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m.:  Investigative  Tech- 
niques— Preparation  of  Statements. 

4:00  p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.:  Investigative  Tech- 
niques— Introduction  to  Report  Writing. 
Tuesday,  March  9, 1971 

8:00  a.m.  to  10:30  a.m.:  Investigative 
Techniques — Report  Writing. 

9:30  a.m.  to  10:30  a.m.:  Investigative  Tech- 
niques— Raw  Materials. 

10:30  a.m.  to  12:00  noon:  Explosive  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

4:00  pjn.  to  5:00  p.m.:  Investigative  Tech- 
niques— Development  of  Informers  and  In- 
formation. 

Wednesday,  March  10, 1971 

8:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m.:  Critique  of  Ex- 
amination. 

9:30  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.:  Organized  Crime. 

11:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon:  Investigative 
Techniques — Introduction  to  Undercover  Op- 
erations. 

1:00  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m.:  Investigative  Tech- 
niques— Undercover  Operations  (con't.) 

3 :  00  p.m.  to  5 :  00  p.m. :  Law— Interrogation. 
Thursday,  March  11, 1971 

8:00  a.m.  to  11 :00  a.m. :  Investigative  Tech- 
nlques — Interviewing  and  Interrogation. 

11:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon:  Investigative 
Techniques — Courtroom  Procedures. 

1:00  p.m.  to  2:30  p.m.:  Investigative  TecE- 
niques — Courtroom  Procedures  (cont.) 

2:30  p.m.  to  6:00  p.m.:  Review — Question 
and  Answer. 

Friday,  March  12, 1971 
8:00  a.m.  to  9:30  a.m.:  Examination  No.  2. 
9:30  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m.:   Critique  of  Ex- 
amination. 

1 1 :  00  ajn. — Closing. 


REVENUE  SHARING  IS  AN  IDEA 
WHOSE  TIME  HAS  COME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzoli)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address.  President 
Nbcon  described  revenue  sharing  as  one 
of  the  "six  great  goals"  he  was  propwsirg 
to  the  Congress.  Whether  or  not  one  as- 
signs as  high  a  priority  to  the  subject  as 
the  President  does  I  believe  it  can  be 
fairly  said  that  the  revenue  sharing  Is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Revenue  sharing  is  not  a  new  matter 
to  the  Congress.  In  fact,  revenue  sharing 
proposals  have  been  offered  for  several 
years  running.  But  each  proposal  has 
routinely  been  pigeonholed  without  seri- 
ous consideration. 

For  example,  the  administration's 
plan  for  sharing  Federal  Income  tax 
revenues  with  the  States,  offered  In  1969, 
was  given  short  shrift— not  even  a  hear- 
ing—by the  committee  to  which  it  was 
assigned.  Meantime,  State  and  local 
governments  struggle  to  maintain  serv- 
ices in  the  face  of  increased  costs  and 
decreased  revenues. 

Although  Congress  has  shunned  reve- 
nue sharing  measures  In  the  past.  It  has 
not  shown  any  hesitancy  In  obUgatlng 
the  Federal  Government  to  greater  and 
greater  oulays  In  the  form  of  narrow 
categorical  grants  for  State  and  local  use' 
Buch  Federal  assistance  has  increased  30 
times  during  the  past  25  years 


The  current  estimate  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  agencies  is 
$30  billion  annually. 

So,  Congress  is  not  really  philosophi- 
cally opposed  to  placing  Federal  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  local  govern- 
ment but,  up  to  now.  Congress  has  been 
opposed  to  placing  such  Federal  fimds 
at  the  discretionary  and  unfettered  uce 
of  local  government. 

Congress,  to  this  point,  has  not  trusted 
local  government  enough  ^  let  it  handle 
Federal  money.  We  have  Insisted  on  at- 
taching strings  and  redtape.  But,  I  be- 
lieve, it  now  is  time  to  abandon  the 
strings  and  the  tape  because  local  gov- 
ernment has  come  of  age. 

Perhaps  a  short  explsmatlon  of  the 
two-phase  revenue  sharing  proposal  is  in 
order: 

The  general  revenue  sharing  proposal 
which  projects  a  string-free  grant  of  $5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1972,  incorporates 
the  following  general  provisions: 

First.  An  annual  appropriation  to  gen- 
eral reveune  sharing  of  a  designated  pro- 
portion of  the  Federal  personal  income 
tax  base;  1.3  percent  is  suggested  as  the 
reasonable  figure  for  the  permanent  an- 
nual appropriation. 

Second.  A  distribution  of  these  func's 
to  the  50  States  on  a  per  capita  basis,  ad- 
justed for  the  level  of  revenue  effort 
maintained  by  the  Individual  State. 

Such  distribution  would  be  made  in 
two  parts — a  90-percent  payment  divided 
among  the  States,  and  an  Incentive  pay- 
ment of  10  percent  distributed  only  to 
those  States  adopting  a  pass-through 
formula  other  than  the  formula  called 
for  by  the  legislation,  a  pass-through 
formula  is  simply  a  plan  by  which  a  State 
shares  funds  with  local  taxing  units. 

Third.  Inclusion  of  all  cities,  counties, 
and  towns  in  an  equitable  pass-through 
formula,  either  the  one  provided  In  the 
legislation  or  one  agreed  to  by  the  State 
and  its  local  imlts. 

Fourth.  No  Federal  strings  governing 
the  use  of  the  funds. 

The  only  guidelines  are  that  the  States 
pass  through  the  money  on  an  equitable 
basis,  that  efforts  to  maintain  or  enhance 
local  tax  revenues  not  be  abandoned,  and 
that  all  recipient  governments  provide  a 
reasonable  amount  of  information  to  the 
Federal  Government  covering  the  uses 
made  of  the  funds  received. 

A  second  phase  of  the  revenue  sharing 
plan  proposed  by  the  President  is  termed 
"special  revenue  sharing."  This  proposes 
to  abolish  approximately  130  categorical 
programs  of  aid  to  States  and  localities 
in  favor  of  broad-purpose  block  grants. 
The  $10.4  billion  now  going  to  these 
narrow  and  specific  programs,  many  of 
which  are  overlapping  and  redundant, 
would  provide  the  basic  funding  for 
special  revenue  sharing. 

An  additional  $700  million  would  be 
placed  into  the  program  bringing  the 
total  budget  authorization  to  $11.1 
billion. 

These  funds  would  be  extended  In  the 
form  of  annual  block  grants  strings-free 
to  State  and  local  imlts  of  government 
for  use  within  six  broad,  basic  areas,  to 
wit:  education,  transportation,  urban 
community  development,  manpower 
training,  rural  community  development, 


and  law  enforcement.  State  and  local 
units  would  decide  for  themselves  the 
specific  use  to  be  made  of  the  money  so 
Icng  as  the  use  is  logically  within  the  six 
broad  purposes  described. 

Let  me  be  the  first  to  admit  that  reve- 
nue sharing  Is  most  certainly  not  the 
pan{u:ea  for  all  the  ills  which  presently 
aflSict  our  cities  and  States.  A  great  deal 
more  must  be  done  by  local  government 
employing  locally  generated  revenues  if 
we  are  to  bring  our  cities  and  States  up  to 
date.  But,  if  revenue  sharing  Is  not  the 
total  answer,  I  suggest  that  it  wlU  prove 
helpful  and  it  should  not  be  dismissed  out 
of  hand  as  some  of  its  more  vocal  critics 
are  wont  to  do. 

In  many  respects,  the  issue  of  revenue 
sharing  reminds  me  of  the  controversy 
over  medicare  In  the  mld-1960"s.  Op- 
ponents predicted  medicare  would 
destroy  both  the  medical  profession  and 
the  solvency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  we  all  know  now,  medicare  was  en- 
acted over  strong  opposition.  While  It  has 
Its  defects  and  may  have  fallen  short  of 
achieving  the  goeils  envisioned  by  its 
overawed  promoters,  it  Is,  nevertheless, 
a  workable,  useful  concept  which  dally 
assists  our  Nation's  elderly.  I  feel  the 
same  evaluation  will  be  made  In  the 
future  about  revenue  sharing:  a  far- 
from-perfect,  but  eminently  useful,  plan. 

Although  critics  of  the  concept  of  rev- 
enue sharing  have  offered  a  number  of 
objections  to  its  passage,  I  will  address 
myself  only  to  the  one  that  Is  inevitably 
mentioned.  That  is,  unrestricted  granta 
to  State  and  local  governments  will  fi- 
nance irresponsibility  and  generate  un- 
necessary smd  lll-concelved  projects. 

In  an  article  In  the  February  22  issue 
of  Newsweek,  Prof.  Henry  C.  WalUch,  of 
Yale  University,  refutes  this  position: 

Contrary  to  what  the  critics  seem  to  think. 
It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  incompetence 
or  worse  to  get  less  use  from  the  money  by 
spending  it  according  to  local  references  .  .  . 
fear  that  the  money  will  be  spent  less  care- 
fully is  equally  misplaced.  It  Is  the  money 
with  strings  that  Invites  carelessness. 

While  I  am  well  aware  that  State  smd 
local  governments  have  their  share  of 
Incompetent  suid  wasteful  officials,  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  the  view  that  all  virtue 
and  all  competence  reside  in  Washing- 
ton. Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  perfect  track  record 
In  the  use  it  makes  of  its  fimds. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  proximity  of 
local  officials  to  those  who  elected  them 
would  almost  certainly  guarantee  great 
caution  In  the  design  and  Implementa- 
tion of  programs  using  federally  shared 
funds.  And,  in  those  Instances  where 
questionable  programs  are  proposed  or 
Initiated,  responsibility  would  be  much 
easier  to  fix  and  adjustment  would  be 
more  easily  made  than  is  now  the  case 
with  unsuccessful  Federal  programs 
guided  from  afar  by  anonymous  bureau- 
crats. 

I  think  we  ought  not  be  so  fearfully 
anxious  about  possible  waste  and  mis- 
management of  programs  organized  and 
operated  at  the  local  level.  Local  control 
of  Federal  money  cannot  be  any  worse 
than  what  we  have  now,  and,  I  venture 
to  say.  It  will  prove  to  be  a  whole  lot 
better. 
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Professor  Wallich  also  discusses  in  his 
article,  the  various  alternatives  which 
have  been  suggested  to  revenue  sharing. 
For  the  most  part  the  alternatives  in- 
volve Federal  assistance  to  the  States  in 
collecting  taxes,  tax  credits  of  variou^ 
sorts  and  Federal  takeover  of  the  welfare 
system  in  .\merica.  In  reality,  though, 
such  proposals  are  not  creative  but 
merely  palliative,  as  Professor  Wallich 
states: 

Some  alternative  proposals  contain  Ideas 
that  are  Intrinsically  good.  Some  differ 
rather  drastically  from  tne  original  revenue- 
sharing  plan.  But  what  Is  good  In  these 
alternative  proposals  Is  not  really  different. 
What  Is  different  Is  not  very  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  revenue 
sharing  will  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portJint  issues  to  come  before  the  92d 
Congress. 

In  the  last  Congress,  133  Members  of 
the  House  and  40  Senators  supported 
revenue-sharing  legislation.  Governors 
and  mayors  and  county  executives 
beyond  nimaber  have  expressed  the 
urgency  for  congressional  enactment  of 
some  form  of  revenue  sharing  during 
this  Congress. 

My  own  belief  is  that  a  revenue-shar- 
iny  system  would  prove  more  reliable 
than  many  of  oiu-  present  Federal  grant 
programs.  State  and  local  officials  would 
know  in  advance  exactly  how  much 
Federsd  money  would  be  forthcoming, 
and  planning  for  the  future  would  there- 
by be  facilitated.  This  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  present  setup  where  appropria- 
tions are  imcertain  and  the  existence 
and  continuance  of  programs  is  left  to 
f..e  mercy  of  a  sometimes  capricious 
Congress. 

In  aU  probability  shared  revenues 
would  permit  local  government  to  sta- 
bilize sales  and  property  taxes,  and, 
thereby,  offer  some  overdue  relief  to 
those  on  fixed  incomes  whose  only  pos- 
session in  life  is  their  home. 

The  financial  and  fiscal  dilemma  of 
our  cities  and  States  is  no  mirage.  It  is 
reality,  suid  it  is  upon  us.  Immediate  and 
unprecedented  steps  must  be  taken  to 
help  local  government  regain  fiscal  and 
financial  health.  Revenue  sharing  will  do 
it.  This  legislation  needs  and  deserves  to 
become  law,  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  its  passage. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky  on 
his  remarks,  with  which  I  wish  to  concur 
at  this  time.  I  am  indeed  pleased  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  say,  and  I  am  sure  the 
House  is,  too. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


A   BILL  FOR  THE  PROTECTION   OP 
WILD   HORSES  AND  BURROS   ON 

PUBLIC  LAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hun- 
cateK  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  becoming  concerned  about 
the  fate  of  the  wild  horses  and  burros 
that  still  roam  free  in  the  remote  areas  of 
our  Western  States.  I  feel  that  their  con- 
cern is  fully  justified;  therefore,  I  strong- 
ly urge  the  House  to  take  action  on  H  Jl. 
4220,  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  Gilbert  Gude,  and  cospon- 
sored  by  myself  and  74  other  colleagues, 
designed  to  protect,  manage,  and  control 
these  endangered  animals. 

These  rugged,  abused  animals  have  be- 
come a  symbol  of  freedom  in  a  time  when 
the  survival  of  wild  creatures  is  con- 
stantly threatened  by  man.  The  wild 
horse  and  the  wild  burro  are  colorful,  liv- 
ing symbols  of  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
They  represent  the  pioneer  spirit  that  ex- 
plored America  and  built  the  West.  They 
are  a  part  of  our  great  national  heritage 
and  deserve  something  better  than 
neglect,  abuse,  and  disregard. 

At  one  time  the  wild  horses  nimibered 
in  the  millions;  today  the  population  is 
down  to  about  17,000.  In  many  places  the 
population  is  still  decreasing  as  their 
natural  habitat  keeps  giving  way  to  the 
onslaught  of  civilization.  They  have  be- 
come outcasts.  They  have  been  crowded 
into  the  most  remote  and  hostile  areas — 
the  mountains  and  deserts.  They  exist 
on  range  too  poor  to  keep  a  cow  alive. 

It  is  true  that  on  public  lands  these 
wild  horses  and  burros  do  compete  with 
big  game  and  domestic  livestock.  In 
some  places  they  contribute  to  over- 
grazing and  erosion.  To  some  ranchers 
they  are  a  nuisance.  To  the  authorities 
they  are  often  a  legal  headache,  for  they 
are  not  protected  by  game  laws.  Neither 
are  they  given  the  same  grazing  rights 
as  domestic  livestock.  If  they  were  pas- 
tured like  other  animals,  they  would  no 
longer  be  truly  wild.  They  are  not  classed 
as  an  endangered  species.  They  are  not 
even  native  to  this  coimtry.  Where  then 
do  they  belong  in  the  modern  manage- 
ment scheme  of  things?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion my  bill  attempts  to  solve. 

I  should  point  out  that  some  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management — although  inadequate — to 
protect  the  wild  horse.  Refuges  have  been 
established  by  BLM  in  Nevada  and  in 
Montana,  but  these  two  refuges  afford 
protection  for  only  300  to  400  animals.  I 
am  told  that  last  year  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  received  some  1,400 
letters  from  concerned  citizens  urging 
that  further  steps  be  taken  to  save  the 
wild  horse.  These  letters  were  mostly 
from  people  who  never  expect  to  see  a 
wild  horse  during  their  lifetime;  still 
they  care  about  things  wild  and  free. 
With  many  it  Is  an  emotional  issue — a 
matter  of  principle — a  humane  concern 
for  life. 

Public  interest  has  been  expressed  in 
other  ways  also.  Last  year  a  new  book 
"America's  Last  Wild  Horses"  was  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  In  the  Jan- 
uary 1971  issue  of  National  Geographic  a 
beautifully  illustrated  feature  article  by 
Hope  Ryden  vividly  describes  the  prob- 
lem imder  the  title,  "On  the  Track  of 
the  West's  Wild  Horses."  Nimierous 
other  articles  have  been  printed  in  re- 


cent months  in  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

TV  coverage  has  also  been  given.  In 
early  February  the  American  Sports- 
man TV  show  plans  to  release  a  docu- 
mentary on  the  Pryor  Moimtain  wild 
horse  controversy  that  aroused  nation- 
wide attention  in  1967  and  1968. 

Congress  has  also  considered  the  prob- 
lem. In  1959,  we  passed  the  so-called 
Wild  Horse  Annie  law,  which  prohibits 
harassment  of  wild  horses  or  burros  by 
aircraft  or  motorized  vehicle  on  public 
lands.  This  law  has  loopholes  and  needs 
to  be  strengthened.  In  the  91st  Congress, 
bills  similar  to  mine  were  introduced  but 
not  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  now  is  the 
time  to  take  action  upon  this  important 
measure.  We  cannot  afford  further  de- 
lay, disregard,  and  congressional  imcon- 
cem  for  these  historic  wild  horses  that 
J.  Frank  Dobie  so  fittingly  described  as 
"drinkers  of  the  wind." 


LEADERSHIP  FOR  RURAL  ELECTRIC 
CO-OPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  a  fimding  practice  which 
works  like  a  revolving  fund  is  financially 
draining  our  rural  electric  co-ops  to  a 
bare  subsistence  level. 

If  traced  to  its  origin,  the  phrase 
"power  to  the  people"  could  mean  rural 
electric  co-ops.  These  hardy  groups  of 
private  citizens  grabbed  the  challenge  of 
lighting  the  40-watt  bulb  in  rural  Amer- 
ica— and  their  accomplishments  deserve 
the  highest  admiration  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country. 

However,  vital  as  these  organizations 
are,  especially  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
national  power  shortage,  current  prac- 
tices are  handing  our  rural  electric  co-ops 
the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

On  several  fronts  changes  are  affecting 
the  co-ops  and  now  is  the  time  for  strong 
national  leadership. 

FUNDS 

Considerable  controversy  is  brewing 
about  whether  or  not  the  REA  cash  flow 
to  co-ops  is  adequate — or  even  meets 
what  the  Congress  intended. 

The  first  key  issue  in  this  controvergr 
is  not  the  amount  of  loans  the  REA  is 
making,  but  the  amount  of  cash  they  are 
advancing  each  year. 

When  the  REA  makes  loans,  all  of  the 
loan  amount  is — of  course — not  given  out 
at  one  time.  The  co-op  requisitions  for 
cash  as  it  needs  to. 

Inquiries  and  reports  which  have  come 
to  me;  however,  charge  that  the  REA  is 
honoring  such  requisitions  only  at  a  rate 
comparable  to  the  amount  which  is  re- 
turning to  the  treasury  from  previous 
loans— about  $250  million  per  year— this 
figure  compared  to  the  $345  million  in 
loons  which  were  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  and  the  $800  million 
which  remains  in  outstanding  coopera- 
tive loans. 

There  are  many  semantic  games  one 
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can  play  with  this  situation — but  the  ac- 
tual result  is  to  operate  the  loan  fimd  as 
though  it  were  a  revolving  fund — with 
no  or  little  new  money  going  into  the 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  allegations  are 
true,  then  I  think  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see 
that  in  light  of  the  growing  demands  for 
power  in  this  country  our  rural  people  are 
getting  a  short  circuit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  with  225,- 
000  new  customers  added  to  REA- 
financed  systems  in  1970  alone,  our 
co-ops  need  more  than  a  revolving  fund 
to  supply  them  with  power. 

I  raised  this  question  with  the  Na- 
tional REA  Office  and  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator replied  that  their  "loan  pro- 
gram was  about  the  same  as  last  year." 
If  this  in  fact  means  that  they  have  in- 
deed loaned  funds  but  still  have  not  ad- 
vanced the  cash,  then  this  is  really  beg- 
ging the  issue. 

I  make  no  charge  that  this  is  a  deceit, 
but  this  does  sound  like  we  are  not  being 
given  the  full  information. 

I  am  certainly  mindful  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  funds  and  that  this  short- 
age prevails  at  the  REA  as  well  as  at 
other  offices.  It  does  seem  though  that 
these  people  would  advance  the  cash  that 
the  Congress  has  appropriated.  If  this 
is  not  done,  I  repeat  that  these  co-ops  are 
going  to  have  very  difficult  days  ahead. 

The  second  key  issue  is  the  allega- 
tion that  this  so-called  revolving  fund 
practice  is  being  combined  with  stric- 
tures on  the  loans  themselves,  and  these 
strictures  have  dangerously  reduced  the 
level  of  reserve  funds  in  the  co-ops. 

Let  me  first  emphasize  that  these  re- 
serve funds  are  not  an  expendable  mat- 
ter. It  is  from  these  funds  that  a  co-op 
is  often  able  to  restore  service  after  a 
flood,  hurricane,  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster. When  equipment,  such  as  poles  and 
lines,  wears  out  a  co-op  uses  its  reserves 
to  replace  the  worn-out  parts.  Many  of 
our  co-ops  over  the  coiuitry  received 
loans  20  or  25  years  ago,  and  these  lines 
and  poles  must  now  be  replaced.  If  their 
reserves  have  been  whittled  to  a  danger- 
ous low  it  is  obvious  that  they  will  have 
little  or  nothing  to  fall  back  on  should  a 
disaster  strike. 

I  am  informed  that  by  a  written  no- 
tice the  national  REA  has  set  8  percent 
as  the  proper  reserve  level  for  a  co-op  to 
maintain.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  is  in  contrast  to  the  level  of  15  per- 
cent suggested  by  a  study  made  by  the 
REA  a  few  years  ago.  My  local  people 
further  allege  thr.t  by  verbal  order  no 
reserve  is  being  allowed  to  climb  over  6.5 
percent  even  with  a  new  loan,  and  that 
loans  are  not  even  being  considered  until 
the  reserve  funds  of  a  co-op  get  down  aj 
low  as — in  some  cases — 2  percent  or  at 
the  most  4  to  5  percent. 

Additional  costs  are  being  added  by 
cutting  the  loan  program  from  2  or  more 
years  to  1  year  or  less — and  the  building 
up  of  reserves  is  further  hampered,  my 
people  report,  by  the  practice  of  sub- 
tracting the  co-op's  expected  income 
from  the  amount  of  a  loan  the  REA  will 
approve. 

I  am  told  that  in  1960  the  rural  electric 
co-ops- nationwide— had  $523  million  in 
reserves— 16.7  percent  of  their  total  net 


resources.  In  1970,  they  still  had  $523 
million  in  reserves — although  their  net 
investment  had  more  than  doubled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  in  a  future 
hurricane  or  earthquake — or  in  just  try- 
ing to  do  a  good  job  of  normal  upkeep — 
some  of  these  co-ops  with  their  reserves 
so  low  literally  may  be  wiped  out.  I  think 
we  need  a  full  airing  of  these  allegations. 

If  these  allegations  are  true,  then  I 
say  that  our  rural  electric  co-ops  deserve 
better  treatment.  Tliese  are  grassroots, 
efficient,  proud  and  sturdy  organizations 
we  are  talking  about.  They  pay  their  own 
w  :y — or  at  least  they  alwayr  have.  When 
the  REA  bank  bill  failed  3  years  ago — 
although  many  objections  to  the  bill 
were  well  taken — the  determined  spirit 
of  the  co-ops  showed  through.  They 
did  not  waver  or  cower  back.  Instead 
they  went  to  work  and  created  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance Corporation — or  the  CFC  as  it  is 
commonly  called. 

The  CFC  will  make  $45  million  in  new 
money  available  to  the  co-ops  across  the 
country.  Although  this  sum  is  small  and 
limited  in  scope,  it  is  a  clear  signal 
that  the  co-ops  Intend  to  keep  on  paying 
their  own  way. 

It  is  a  clear  signal,  too,  that  national 
commitment  is  in  order.  The  Congress 
should  appropriate  more  money  for  the 
rural  people  of  America.  And  the  na- 
tional REA  should  make  every  effort  to 
extend  to  its  people  the  full  benefits  of 
the  funds  made  available  by  Congress. 

There  is  a  State  responsibility  here, 
too.  These  problems  I  have  been  talking 
about  were  relayed  on  to  me  by  the  State 
cooperative  association  as  well  as  by 
members  of  specific  cooperatives.  I  share 
their  concerns — but  the  concern  of  the 
State  association  is  more  than  concern — 
it  is  a  direct  responsibility,  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility which  they  must  meet.  I 
would  hope  that  these  State  associations 
and  I  believe  they  will — would  meet  this 
duty  in  doing  their  part  to  solve  these 
and  other  problems  facing  our  co-ops. 

RATES 

National  and  local  leadership  are  both 
needed  in  another  area — the  area  of 
rates. 

While  we  all  realize  that  times  do  arise 
when  rate  hikes  are  needed,  I  think  we 
would  all  agree  that  such  increases 
should  occur  as  infrequently  as  possible. 

The  national  REA  has  admitted  that  it 
has  followed  a  policy  of  "acquiescence" 
regarding  rate  hikes — if  they  knew  of  no 
emergency  reason  to  question  the  hike, 
they  did  not  look  closely  into  the  matter. 
Rate  approvals  here  have  been  an  al- 
most automatic  process. 

The  REA  has  admitted  it  does  not  nor- 
mally ask  for  full  audits  or  for  proof  of 
allegations  of  claims,  nor  does  it  ques- 
tion in  great  detail.  In  addition,  the  na- 
tional offices  do  have  fieldmen  who,  of 
course,  pass  on  general  information,  but 
who  also  help  a  co-op  prepare  the  infor- 
mation for  a  rate  increase.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  REA  offices  here  ought  to  be 
requiring  instead  full  and  positive  proof 
that  raises  in  rates  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Recent  controversies  over  some  rate 
increases,  however,  have  brought  a  re- 


view of  the  situation.  I  hope  the  REA 
will  take  the  steps  it  has  indicated  it  is 
considering — that  is,  to  review  more 
carefully  proposals  for  rate  increases.  I 
am  advised  that  there  is  a  possibility  the 
national  offices  will  require  a  90 -day  ad- 
vance notice  from  any  co-op  of  any  pend- 
ing rate  increase — with  full  supporting 
facts  attached. 

The  local  co-op  needs  to  shoulder  some 
of  the  burden  here  as  well.  Each  local 
co-op  should  always  give  clear  notice  of 
proposed  rate  increases  well  in  advance 
of  the  time  the  increase  would  go  into 
effect. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  enough  to  sub- 
mit a  general  statement  in  a  general 
statewide  publication  in  which  a  co-op 
talks  about  many  problems — one  of 
which  is  the  possibility  of  a  rate  in- 
crease. I  would  think  that  a  co-op  should 
put  a  notice  in  a  newspaper  or  publicize 
it  through  other  media,  and  should  in- 
clude in  the  regular  billing  an  individual 
notice  to  every  member — and  thereafter 
allow  a  time  certain  and  a  place  specific 
for  the  members  to  be  able  to  discuss 
the  proposed  rates. 

The  co-op  should  listen  to  the  opinions 
of  its  members  regarding  the  proposed 
increase;  and  it  should  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  raise  its  own  rates  every  time 
the  private  utilities  raise  theirs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  co-op 
business  is  a  public  business.  It  belongs 
to  every  single  member  of  a  co-op — it 
does  not  belong  to  a  select  group  or  board 
of  directors — it  must  not  be  a  "closed 
corporation." 

In  every  way  possible  the  business  of 
a  co-op  should  be  made  known  to  its 
members. 

'  In  line  with  rate  problems,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  re- 
duced time  REA  has  placed  on  loans  it 
makes  increases  the  necessity  of  and  the 
chances  for  more  rapid  rate  hikes.  If  a 
co-op  were  under  a  2-  or  5-year  contract. 
It  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  keep 
its  rates  constant  for  that  period.  When 
it  has  to  remake  all  its  contracts  every 
6  months  to  a  year,  however,  it  gets 
caught  in  the  tide  of  rising  inflation  and 
rising  costs,  and  is  more  inclined  to  raise 
rates  to  meet  these  new  costs. 

RrCtTLATION 

There  is  currently  some  talk  In  the 
wind  about  putting  the  REA  under  a  na- 
tional regiUatory  agency — and  about 
putting  our  co-ops  under  a  State  regula- 
tory agency. 

'l  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  rural  electric  co-ops  should 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  These  bodies 
were  specifically  exempted  from  such  ju- 
risdiction when  the  law  was  passed  creat- 
ing the  FPC.  It  was  never  intended  that 
we  have  Federal  power,  or  jurisdiction 
over  these  local,  rural,  intrastate  electric 
cooperatives. 

There  is  in  my  own  State,  however,  a 
growing  advociwiy  for  some  kind  of  State 
regulatory  body  or  commission  which 
might  have  some  sort  of  jurisdiction  over 
co-ops. 

In  many  States  these  kinds  of  com- 
missions are  already  established — al- 
though some  of  them  deal  strictly  with 
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the  matter  of  jurisdictional  allocation 
of  lines  rather  than  with  rates. 

Whatever  approach  is  taken,  we  cer- 
tainly should  recognize  that  all  of  this  is 
in  the  public  interest — and  someone 
probably  does  have  a  right  to  look  over 
the  practices  of  individual  oo-ops  to  pre- 
serve that  interest. 

But  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  the  an- 
swer. I  would  really  like  to  see  the  na- 
tional REA  and  our  many  co-ops  con- 
tinue to  work  together  under  their  own 
steam  to  bring  ever  better  services  to  the 
rural  people  of  this  country. 

The  service  which  the  REA  has  per- 
formed for  this  coxmtry  deserves  our 
highest  praise.  It  has  helped  bring  a 
commoditj' — electricity — to  millions  of 
people  who  otherwise  would  still  be  in 
the  age  of  the  oil  lamp  and  the  hand 
wringer  washer.  And  the  REA  and  the 
people  It  has  served  have  pulled  their 
own  weight  all  these  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tnily  think  the  REA  Is 
one  of  the  finest  organizations  in  our 
Government.  And  I  think  the  rural  elec- 
tric co-ops  are  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  democracy  in  action.  I  want  them  both 
to  be  able  to  keep  that  reputation.  I 
want  them  both  to  be  able  to  remain 
leaders  in  service  to  our  rural  people. 
I  challenge  them  to  meet  the  new  re- 
sponsibilities which  lie  before  them.  And 
I  challenge  this  administration  to  let 
them  have  the  tools— the  money — to  do 
so. 


THE   BANKING   REFORM    ACT   OF 
1971— INTRODUCTION  TODAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patbian)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing,  along  with  eight  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  comprehensive  legislation 
concerning  certain  basic  reforms  that  are 
vitally  needed  in  the  field  of  banking 
and  finance.  The  proposals  made  in  the 
Banking  Reform  Act  of  1971  are  based 
on  several  years  of  thorough  study  and 
investigation  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  This  carefoi  exam- 
ination has  imcovered  many  serious 
abuses  and  potentially  dangerous  prac- 
tices that  require  correction. 

The  proposals  contained  in  the  Banlr- 
ing  Reform  Act  are  also  based  in  part 
on  studies  and  recommendations  made 
over  the  years  by  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Gtovemment,  and  by  special  com- 
mittees and  commissions  that  have  been 
set  up  to  study  reform  of  laws  relating 
to  banking  and  finance. 

Among  those  who  have  recommended 
legislation  in  some  areas  covered  by  this 
bill  are  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Banking  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board's  study  of  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  and  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals  who  have  studied 
these  problems. 

This  legislation  se^ks  to  achieve  two 
basic  goals:  First,  the  enhancement  of 
competition  among  financial  institution' 
and  the  'Eduction  of  concentrations  of 


economic  power  within  the  financial 
community;  and,  second,  the  elimination 
of  certain  serious  conflict  of  interest 
situations  which  have  been  allowed  to 
continue  because  of  existing  practices  of 
various  financial  institutions. 

This  legislation  will  give  added  protec- 
tion to  the  public.  It  will  also  provide  for 
better  financial  services  to  the  public  by 
creating  a  more  competitive  environ- 
ment. This  legislation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  enhancing  the  protection  of  de- 
positors, stockholders,  borrowers  and  the 
public  in  general  from  many  extremely 
serious  abuses  that  now  exist  in  the 
financial  world. 

The  bill  covers  five  bsisic  areas: 

First,  certain  interlocking  relationships 
among  financial  institutions,  and  be- 
tween them  and  other  corporations; 

Second,  certain  restrictions  and  dis- 
closures in  connection  with  loans  made 
by  financial  institutions; 

Third,  the  problem  of  brokered  de- 
posits, which  has  caused  a  number  of 
bank  failures  in  recent  years; 

Fourth,  the  practice  of  offering  gifts 
to  potential  depositors  by  financial  in- 
stitutions in  order  to  attract  deposits; 
and 

Fifth,  expanding  Insurance  coverage 
on  the  deposits  of  public  funds  in  in- 
sured banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  100  percent. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  the  content  of 
the  provisions  under  each  one  of  these 
headings. 

INTEBLOCKINO  RBLATIONSHIPS 

Certain  interlocking  relationships 
among  financial  institutions  have  been 
criticized  for  years.  This  Is  particularly 
true  of  the  provisions  of  section  8  of  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act  restricting  inter- 
locking relationships  as  they  relate  to  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  commercial  banks. 
The  law  on  this  subject,  it  Is  generally 
recognized,  is  completely  out  of  date  and 
inadequate  for  a  modern  competitive 
economic  system.  The  provisions  on  the 
books  now  were  written  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  and  have  not  been  revised 
for  many  years.  Without  going  into  great 
detail,  these  provisions  are  limited  to 
only  certain  classes  of  commercial  banks 
and  prohibit  these  relationships  in  only 
a  very  small  geographic  area.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  many  others  have 
agreed  that  substantial  legislative  reform 
is  necessary  in  this  area  to  make  the  law 
effective. 

In  order  to  meet  this  weakness,  this 
bill  would  prohibit  any  officer,  director, 
employee,  or  trustee  of  any  insured  com- 
mercial bank,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, mutual  savings  bank.  Insurance 
company,  brokerage  firm,  credit  union, 
bank  holding  company,  or  savings  and 
loan  company  from  holding  a  similar  po- 
sition witii  any  other  of  these  eight  types 
oi  financial  institutions. 

A  number  of  interlocking  relationships 
between  financial  institutions  and  other 
corporations  have  also  been  uncovered 
and  have  been  shown  to  have  created 
serious  problems.  These  relationships 
include  those  of  mansiging  pension  and 
other  employee  benefit  plans,  the  voting 
of  securities  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  the  granting  of  credit,  the  per- 
forming of  legal  services  and  the  con- 


trol of  certain  types  of  businesses  by 
various  financial  institutions.  Therefore, 
this  legislation  would  prohibit  ofiScers, 
directors,  employees,  or  trustees  of  cer- 
tain types  of  financial  institutions  from 
serving  in  a  similar  capacity  with  other 
business  entitles  where  a  close  rela- 
tionship of  the  kind  indicated  above  ex- 
isted between  the  financial  institution 
and  the  other  entity.  Such  business  and 
fiduciary  relationships  carried  on  be- 
tween financial  Institutions  and  others 
should  be  performed  on  an  arm's-length 
basis  and  all  potential  conflicts  of  in- 
terest should  be  eliminated. 

In  addition,  certain  practices  have 
been  imcovered,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Banking  Committee's  in- 
vestigation of  the  Penn  Central  failure, 
that  should  be  prohibited.  Thus,  this  bill 
makes  it  imlawful  for  a  financial  institu- 
tion to  offer  or  agree  to  give  a  personal 
benefit  to  an  oflBcer,  director  or  employee 
of  a  company,  or  for  an  officer,  director, 
or  employee  of  a  company  to  accept  from 
a  financial  institution  without  his  em- 
ployer's consent,  any  personal  benefit  in 
order  to  influence  his  conduct  in  han- 
dling the  firm's  affairs  In  transacting 
business  with  the  financial  institution. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  1968,  a  num- 
ber of  instances  were  found  where 
mutual  savings  banks  were  potentially 
restricting  competition  because  of  their 
ownership  of  substantial  blocks  of  stock 
of  commercial  banks  with  which  they 
competed.  Thus,  this  legislation  would 
prohibit  mutual  savings  banks  from  own- 
ing stock  in  other  financial  institutions, 
such  as  a  commercial  bank,  an  insurance 
company,  a  savings  and  loan  sissoclation, 
a  bank  holding  company,  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company,  or  a  brokerage 
firm. 

Studies  have  also  shown  that  trust  de- 
partments of  some  commercial  banks 
were  accumulating  large  blocks  of  stock 
In  major  corporations  to  the  point  of 
having  the  potential  for  exercising  tre- 
mendous influence  over  these  corpora- 
tions. In  some  cases,  the  other  corpora- 
tions were  competing  financial  institu- 
tions. Including  other  commercial  banks. 
In  other  cases,  large  blocks  of  stock  were 
held  by  a  single  trust  department  in 
several  major,  in  some  cases  competing, 
nonflnancial  corporations. 

This  legislation  would,  therefore,  pro- 
hibit commercial  banks  from  holding  In 
the  aggregate  in  their  trust  departments 
more  than  10  percent  of  any  class  of 
stock  of  any  corporation  whose  stock 
must  be  registered  imder  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  This  is  similar  to  a  restric- 
tion placed  on  mutual  funds  under  the 
securities  laws.  This  restriction  would 
eliminate  the  potential  for  a  bank, 
through  trust  Investments,  interlocking 
directorships,  loans,  and  other  relation- 
ships to  gain  undue  influence  or  control 
over  nonbanking  businesses. 

We  have  also  uncovered  the  highly 
questionable  situation  where  a  bank  trust 
department  controls  a  large  percentage 
of  the  stock  of  Its  own  bank.  The  per- 
centage of  the  total  outstanding  stock 
hsis  ranged  upward  to  as  much  as  45  per- 
cent in  some  cases,  obviously  enough  to 
control  the  bank.  This  Is  a  clear  case  of 
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conflict  of  interest  at  Its  worst,  Insuring 
the  ability  of  management  to  perpetuate 
itself  Indefinitely.  Such  practices  should 
be  prohibited  by  law. 

In  addition.  It  Is  impossible  imder 
present  circumstances  to  determine  Uie 
concentration  of  stockholdings  held  In 
the  trust  departments  of  banks.  Unlike 
other  financial  Institutions  which  man- 
age other  people's  investments,  such  as 
mutual  funds  and  insurance  companies, 
which  must  under  Federal  and  State  laws 
disclose  their  aggregate  stockholdings  in 
other  corporations  at  least  annually,  bank 
trust  departments'  Investments  are  total- 
ly secret.  This  gives  banks  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  their  competitors  and  hides 
from  the  public  potentially  dangerous 
situations  Involving  concentrations  of 
economic  power.  In  1968,  the  staff  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Cmrency  Commit- 
tee for  the  first  time  carried  out  a  study 
which  revealed  the  aggregate  stockhold- 
ings of  each  of  49  large  commercial  bank 
trust  departments.  The  results  were  star- 
tling and  have  been  considered  a  tre- 
mendous breakthrough  In  understanding 
the  concentration  of  financial  power  In 
our  economic  system.  It  was  found  that 
commercial  bank  trust  departments  had 
control  of  very  large  percentages  of  the 
total  outstanding  stock  in  some  of  the 
largest  corporations  in  the  United  States. 

While  it  is  extremely  important  that 
this  kind  of  data  be  available  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  it  cannot  be  provided,  as  a 
practical  matter,  only  through  congres- 
sional committee  investigations  with  the 
use  of  subpena  powers  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  amounts  of  staff  time.  Such 
information  should  be  gathered  as  a 
routine  matter  on  an  annual  basis  by 
agencies  responsible  for  bank  regulation 
and  made  available  to  the  public.  In  or- 
der to  provide  this,  this  legislation  would 
require  disclosure  by  commercisJ  bank 
trust  departments  on  an  annual  basis 
of  a  Ust  of  the  aggregate  holdings  of  all 
securities  held  by  it,  the  voting  rights 
of  the  bank  with  respect  to  these  secu- 
rities, and  the  voting  of  proxies  where 
exercised  by  the  bank  during  the  previ- 
ous year.  It  would  completely  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  the  trust  relationship 
by  not  requiring  the  disclosure  of  the 
Investments  of  individual  trusts,  only  the 
aggregate  of  all  trusts. 
KcsnucnoNB  and  DiscLostmEs  with  respect 

TO   LOANS 

Over  the  last  2  years  there  has  been 
something  of  an  outcry  among  corporate 
borrowers  concerning  what  Is  known  as 
equity  kickers.  An  equity  kicker  Is  a  pro- 
vision In  a  loan  agreement  which  requires 
the  borrower  to  provide  equity  participa- 
tion for  the  lender  as  a  condition  for  ob- 
taining a  loan. 

The  Congress  has  spent  2  years  at- 
tempting, through  the  amendments  to 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  to 
separate  the  business  of  banking  from 
nonbanking  activities.  If  the  equity 
kicker  practice  Is  not  prohibited,  this 
could  enable  lenders  to  control  nonbank- 
ing companies  through  the  back  door. 
A  lender  should  be  in  the  business  of 
lending  money,  and  not  become  involved 
In  the  control  and  management  of  other 
corporations.  TTiis  legislation  would  pro- 


hibit the  use  of  equity  kickers  by  com- 
mercial banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, mutual  savings  banks,  bank  hold- 
ing companies. 

It  has  also  been  revealed  that  Insiders 
have,  through  various  devices,  secured 
favorable  loans  from  the  financial  In- 
stitutions with  which  they  are  connected. 
Therefore,  it  is  felt  necessary  to  require 
these  institutions  to  publicly  disclose  the 
nature  and  amoimt  of  extensions  of 
credit  to  directors,  officers,  employees,  or 
members  of  their  immediate  families  and 
to  require  the  disclosure  to  the  lender  of 
the  identity  of  persons  receiving  the 
benefit  from  any  loan  where  the  loan  Is 
made  to  an  agent,  trustee,  or  nominee.  In 
addition,  this  legislation  would  prohibit 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  and 
mutual  savings  banks  from  extending 
credit  to  any  corporation  where  5  per- 
cent or  more  of  any  class  of  stock  of  a 
corporation  Is  owned  in  the  siggregate 
by  the  directors,  trustees,  officers  or  em- 
ployees, or  members  of  tiielr  Immediate 
families  of  such  financial  institutions. 

BROKERED     DEPOSITS 

Without  going  into  great  detail,  the 
use  of  brokered  deposits  has  caused  an 
increasing  number  of  bank  failures  in  re- 
cent years.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  litUe 
social  value  there  may  be  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  money  brokers, 
such  considerations  are  far  outweighed 
by  the  dangers  created  by  this  practice. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  prac- 
tice causes  the  loss  of  large  sums  of 
money  by  the  innocent  Individuals  who 
have  placed  savings  with  credit  unions, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  imion  pen- 
sion fimds,  and  the  like.  Therefore,  this 
legislation  prohibits  anyone  from  receiv- 
ing anything  of  value  from  a  lending  In- 
stitution for  obtaining  funds  for  deposits 
in  that  lending  Institution  and  prohibits 
the  lending  institution  from  paying  a 
broker  or  anyone  else  for  obtaining 
deposits. 

CUTS    TO     ATTRACT    DEPOSITS 

Another  abuse  that  has  been  growing 
in  recent  years  Is  the  so-called  premium 
war  among  financial  institutions  in  or- 
der to  attract  deposits.  This  has  become 
extremely  costly  and  wasteful  for  these 
institutions,  and  perhaps  has  even  af- 
fected, to  some  extent,  the  solvency  of 
some  institutions.  The  practice  serves  no 
useful  purpose.  Therefore,  this  legislation 
would  prohibit  the  offering  of  such  gifts 
to  attract  deposits. 

UP  TO   100  PERCENT  DEPOSIT  INSITRANCE  FOR 
PUBLIC  UNITS 

When  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies  lose  money  In  a  bank  fail- 
ure, It  Is  the  taxpayer  who  suffers.  As 
bank  failures  have  increased,  a  number  of 
Govenunent  entities  have  lost  substan- 
tial sums  of  money.  Therefore,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  insure  such  deposits  up 
to  100  percent,  rather  than  having  to  re- 
sort to  increasing  taxes  to  make  up  for 
such  losses.  In  order  to  assure  that  such 
deposits  do  not  become  a  disproportion- 
ate part  of  the  total  deposits  In  any  In- 
dividual insured  banking  institutions, 
however,  this  legislation  would  permit 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpor- 
ation and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 


Insursuice  Corporation  to  limit  the 
amount  of  such  public  funds  that  can  be 
accepted  by  insured  Institutions. 

OOirCLUSION 

While  this  is  a  comprehensive  package 
providing  much  needed  banking  reform, 
which  has  been  put  together  after  care- 
ful study  and  long  consideration,  there 
are  many  other  reforms  that  could  and 
probably  should  be  proposed.  During  the 
hearings  on  this  legislation,  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  will  welcome 
suggestions  for  other  reforms  needed  in 
the  banking  field  for  consideration  In  the 
final  version  of  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, whatever  does  appear  In  the  final 
version.  It  Is  clear  that  legislation  in  this 
field  is  absolutely  necessary  and  long 
overdue. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  a 
copy  of  the  Banking  Reform  Act  of  1971 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

HJl.  6700 
A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  conflicts  of  Interest 
and  encourage  competition  In  the  banking 
Industry  and  related  fields,  to  provide  for 
restrictions  and  disclosures  with  respect  to 
certain  loans,  to  prohibit  brokered  depoelts 
In  banks  and  other  financial  institutions, 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  giveaways  In  the 
solicitation  of  deposits,  to  permit  full  de- 
posit Insurance  for  government  depositors, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Banking  Reform  Act  of 
1971". 

INTERLOCKING  RELATIONSHIPS  AND 
RELATED  MATTERS 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  a  person  who  is  a 
director,  trustee,  officer,  or  employee  of  an 
Insured  bank  may  not  at  the  same  Ume  be 
a  director,  trustee,  officer,  or  employee  of 

"(1)  any  other  Insured  bank; 

"(2)  any  Insured  institution  as  defined  In 
section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

"(3)  any  Federal  credit  union; 

"(4)  any  Insurance  company: 

"(6)  any  company  which  is  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  as  defined  In  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956,  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  as  defined  in  section  408  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  or  a  subsidiary  of 
a  bank  holding  company  or  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company; 

"(6)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  be  a 
proprietor  or  general  partner  of  any  such 
broker  or  dealer;  or 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  a  company  with  which 
such  Instired  bank  has  a  substantial  and 
continuing  business  relationship,  any  (A) 
title  company,  (B)  company  engaged  tn  the 
business  of  appraising  property,  or  (C)  com- 
pany which  provides  service  in  connection 
with  the  closing  of  real  estate  transactions. 

"(b)  An  individual  may  hold  any  number 
of  positions  as  director,  trustee,  officer,  or 
employee  of  any  number  of  companies  within 
any  given  group  of  companies  if  one  of  the 
companies  Is  a  bank  holding  company  as 
defined  In  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956  and  all  the  rest  of  them  are  subsid- 
iaries of  that  holding  company. 

"8k:.  24.  No— 

"(1)   Insured  bank; 

"(2)  officer  or  director  of  an  Insured  bank; 
or 

"(3)  member  of  the  Immediate  family  of 
an  officer  or  director  of  an  Insured  bank 
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shall  directly  or  Indirectly  control  any  (A) 
title  company,  (B)  company  engaged  In  the 
business  of  appraising  property,  or  (C)  com- 
pany which  provides  service  In  connection 
with  the  closing  of  real  estate  transactions. 
"Src.  25.  A  person  who  is  a  trustee,  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  employee  of  an  Insured  bank 
may  not  at  the  same  time  perform  legal  serv- 
ices. In  connection  with  a  loan  or  other  busi- 
ness transaction  with  such  insured  bank,  for 
or  on  behalf  of  any  person." 

Sec.  3.  Title  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  411.   (a)    Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)   of  this  section,  a  person  who  is 
a  director,  trustee,  officer,  or  employee  of  an 
Insured  Institution  may  not  at  the  same  time 
be  a  director,  trustee,  officer,  or  employee  of 
"(1)    any  other  Insured  institution; 
"(2)   any  insured  bank  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 
"(3)   any  Federal  credit  union; 
"(4)   any  Insurance  company; 
"(5)   any  company  which  is  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  as  defined  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of   1956.  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  as  defined  In  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  or  a  subsidiary 
of  a  bank  holding  company  or  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company; 

"(6)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  be  a 
principal  or  a  general  partner  of  any  such 
broker  or  dealer;  or 

"(7)  in  the  case  of  a  company  with  which 
such  Insured  Institution  has  a  substantial 
and  continuing  business  relationship,  any 
(A)  title  company,  (B)  company  engaged  In 
the  business  of  appraising  property,  or  (C) 
company  which  provides  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  closing  of  real  estate  trans- 
actions. 

"(b)  An  individual  may  hold  any  number 
of   pwDeltlons   as  director,   trustee,  officer,   or 
employee  of  any  number  of  companies  with- 
in any  given  group  of  companies  if  one  of  the 
companies  is  a  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany as  defined  In  section  408  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
are  subsidiaries  of  that  holding  company. 
"Sec.  412.  No— 
"(1)  insured  institutions; 
"(2)  officer  or  director  of  an  Insured  insti- 
tution; or 

"(3)  member  of  the  Immediate  family  of 
an  officer  or  director  of  an  Insured  insti- 
tution 

shall  directly  or  indirectly  control  any  (A) 
title  compemy,  (B)  company  engaged  in  the 
business  of  appraising  property,  or  (C)  com- 
pany which  provides  service  In  connection 
with  the  closing  of  real  estate  transactions. 
"Sec.  413.  A  person  who  Is  a  trustee,  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  employee  of  an  insured  Insti- 
tution may  not  at  the  same  time  perform 
legal  services.  In  connection  with  a  loan  or 
other  business  trsknsactlon  with  such  insured 
Institution,  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  person." 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  a  person  who  is  a 
trustee,  director,  officer,  or  employee  of  a 
mutual  savings  bank  other  than  an  Insured 
bank  may  not  at  the  same  time  be  a  director, 
trustee,  officer,  or  employee  of 

(1)  any  other  mutual  savings  bank  which 
Is  not  an  Insured  bank; 

(2)  any  insirred  bank  as  defined  In  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(3)  any  Insured  institution  as  defined  In 
section   401    of   the   national   Housing  Act; 

(4)  any  Federal  credit  union; 

(5)  any  Insurance  company; 

(6)  any  company  which  Is  a  bank  holding 
company  as  defined  In  the  Bank  Holding 
(Company  Act  of  1956,  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  comjjany  as  defined  in  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or  a  subsidiary 


of  a  bank  holding  company  or  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company; 

(7)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  be 
a  principal  or  a  general  partner  of  any  such 
broker  or  dealer;  or 

(8)  In  the  case  of  a  company  with  which 
such  mutual  savings  bank  has  a  substantial 
and  continuing  business  relationship,  any 
(A)  title  company.  (B)  company  engaged  In 
the  business  of  appraising  property,  or  (C) 
company  which  provides  service  In  connec- 
tion with  the  closing  of  real  estate  transac- 
tions. 

(b)  An  Individual  may  hold  any  number 
of  positions  as  director,  trustee,  officer,  or 
employee  of  any  number  of  companies  with- 
in any  given  group  of  companies  if  one  of 
the  companies  is  either  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany as  defined  in  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  or  a  savings  and  loan  hold- 
ing company  as  defined  In  section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  are  subsidiaries  of  that  holding  com- 
pany. 

Sec.  5.  No — 

(1)  mutual  savings  bank  other  than  an 
Insured  bank; 

(2)  officer  or  director  of  a  mutual  savings 
bank  other  than  an  Insured  bank;  or 

(3)  member  of  the  Immediate  family  of  an 
officer  or  director  of  a  mutual  savings  bank 
other  than  an  Insured  bank 

shall  directly  or  Indirectly  control  any  (A) 
title  company,  (B)  company  engaged  In  the 
business  of  appraising  property,  or  (C)  com- 
pany which  provides  service  in  connection 
with  the  closing  of  real  estate  transactions. 

Sec.  6.  A  person  who  Is  a  trustee,  director, 
officer,  or  employee  of  a  mutual  savings  bank 
may  not  at  the  same  time  perform  legal 
services,  in  connection  with  a  loan  or  other 
business  transaction  with  such  mutual  sav- 
ings bank,  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  person. 

Sec.  7.  A  person  who  is  a  director,  trustee, 
officer,  or  employee  of  a  financial  Institution 
may  not  at  the  same  time  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  any  corporation  with 
respect  to  which  such  financial  Institution 
manages  an  employee  welfare  or  pension 
benefit  plan.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  term  "financial  institution" 
refers  to 

( 1 )  any  mutual  savings  bank  which  Is  not 
an  insured  bank; 

(2)  any  Insured  bank  as  defined  In  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(3)  any  Insured  institution  as  defined  in 
section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

(4)  any  company  which  Is  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  as  defined  in  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  as  defined  In  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or  a  subsidiary 
of  a  bank  holding  company  or  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company; 

(5)  any  Federal  credit  union; 

(6)  any  Insurance  company;  or 

(7)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  a  director,  trustee,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  a  financial  institution  may  not  at 
the  same  time  serve  as  an  officer  or  director 
of  any  other  corporation  with  respect  to 
which  such  financial  Institution  holds  In  the 
aggregate,  with  power  to  vote,  more  than  5 
percent  of  any  class  of  stock  of  such  corpora- 
tion. For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  "financial  institution"  refers 
to 

(1)  any  mutual  savings  bank  which  Is  not 
an  Insured  bank; 

(2)  any  Insured  bank  as  defined  In  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(3)  any  Insured  Institution  as  defined  in 
section   401   of  the   National   Housing  Act; 

(4)  any  company  which  Is  a  bank  holding 
company  as  defined  in  the  Bank  Holding 


Company  Act  of  1966,  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  as  defined  in  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or  a  subsidiary 
of  a  bank  holding  company  or  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company; 

(5)  any  Federal  credit  union; 

(6)  any  Insurance  company;  or 

(7)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

(b)  An  individual  may  hold  any  number 
of  positions  as  director,  trustee,  officer,  or 
employee  of  any  number  of  companies 
within  any  given  group  of  companies  if  one 
of  the  companies  is  either  a  bank  holding 
company  as  defined  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  or  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  as  defined  In  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  all  the  rest 
of  them  are  subsidiaries  of  that  holding  com- 
pany. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  a  person  who  is  a  director,  trustee, 
officer,  or  employee  of  any  Insured  bank  as 
defined  by  section  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  any  insured  institution  as 
defined  in  section  401  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  or  any  mutual  savings  bank  not  an 
insured  bank  may  not  at  the  same  time 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors  of  any  cor- 
poration with  which  such  Insured  bank,  in- 
sured Institution,  or  mutual  savings  bank 
has  a  substantial  and  continuing  relation- 
ship with  resp>ect  to  the  making  of  loans,  dis- 
counts, or  extensions  of  credit.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  that  which 
constitutes  a  "substantial  and  continuing 
relationship"  shall  be  determined  (1)  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
sured bank  and  a  mutual  savings  bank  not 
an  insured  bank  and  (2)  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in  the  case  of  an 
Insured  Institution. 

(b)  An  Individual  may  hold  any  number 
of  positions  as  director,  trustee,  officer,  or 
employee  of  any  number  of  companies  within 
any  given  group  of  companies  if  one  of  the 
companies  Is  either  a  bank  holding  company 
as  defined  in  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956  or  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  as  defined  in  section  408  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
are  subsidiaries  of  that  holding  company. 
Sec.  10.  No  mutual  savings  bank  shall 
own  stock  in — 

( 1 )  any  insured  bank  as  defined  in  section 
3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(2)  any  insured  institution  as  defined  in 
section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

(3)  any  insurance  company; 

(4)  any  company  which  is  a  bank  holding 
company  as  defined  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  as  defined  In  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or  a  subsidiary 
of  a  bank  holding  company  or  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company; 

(5)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

Sec.  11.    (a)   Chapter  11  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"f  225.  Infiuencing  certain  banking  and  re- 
lated matters. 

"(a)  Whoever,  without  the  consent  of  his 
(1)  corporation  In  the  case  of  an  officer  or 
director,  (2)  principal  in  the  case  of  an 
agent,  or  (  3)  employer  in  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee, solicits,  accepts,  or  agrees  to  accept 
any  substantial  benefit  from  a  financial  In- 
stitution under  an  agreement  or  understand- 
ing that  such  benefit  will  infiuence  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  affairs  between  such 
financial  institution  and  such  corporation, 
principal,  or  employer,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  A  financial  institution  which,  without 
the  consent  of  (1)  a  corporation  in  the  case 
of  an  officer  or  director,  (2)   a  principal  in 
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the  case  of  an  agent,  or  (3)  an  employer  In 
the  case  of  an  employee,  confers,  or  offers 
or  agrees  to  confer,  any  substantial  benefit 
upon  such  officer,  director,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee, with  the  intent  to  Influence  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  affairs  between  such 
financial  institution  and  such  corporation, 
principal,  or  employer,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'financial  institution'  refers  to 

"(1)  any  mutual  savings  bank  which  Is 
not  an  insured  bank; 

"(2)  any  Insured  bank  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

"(3)  any  Insured  Institution  as  defined  In 
section  401  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

"(4)  any  company  which  Is  a  bank  holding 
company  as  defined  In  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  as  defined  In  section  408 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  or  a  subsidiary 
of  a  bank  holding  company  or  a  savings  and 
loan  holding  company; 

"(6)  any  Federal  credit  imlon; 

"(6)  any  Insurance  company;  or 

"(7)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  below 
the  item  relating  to  section  224  the  following 
new  Item; 

"225.  Influencing    certain    banking    and    re- 
lated matters." 

Sec.  12.  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  With  respect  to  the  aggregate  of  all 
securities  (other  than  Government  securi- 
ties) It  holds  In  a  flduclary  capacity,  each 
insiired  bank  shall  submit  annually  to  the 
Corporation — 

"(1)  a  list  Indicating  the  name,  class,  value, 
and  number  held  of  each  security; 

"(2)  a  report  Indicating  the  extent  to  which 
It  has  authority  to  exercise  voting  rights  with 
respect  to  each  security;  and 

"(3)  a  report  indicating  the  manner  In 
which  it  has  exercised  proxies.  If  at  all,  with 
respect  to  voting  rights  in  connection  with 
each  security. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  term  "fiduciary  capacity  refers  to  the  po- 
sition of  trustee,  executor,  administrator, 
guardian,  or  any  other  position  occupied  by 
a  bank  in  which  it  manages  money  or  prop- 
erty for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  Corpora- 
tion shall  make  available  for  public  lnsp>ec- 
tlon  the  contents  of  all  lists  and  reports  filed 
under  this  subsection." 

8«c.  13.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  Is  ftir- 
ther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  26.  With  respect  to  the  aggregate  of 
all  securities  It  holds  in  a  fiduciary  capacity, 
no  insured  bank  shall  hold 

"(1)  In  connection  with  any  one  corpora- 
tion, more  than  10  percent  of  any  class  of 
stock  for  which  a  registration  statement  has 
been  filed  under  the  Securities  Act  of  1933; 
or 

"(2)  bank  stock  which  It  has  Itself  Issued 
or  stock  which  has  been  Issued  by  its  parent 
company.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'fiduciary  capacity'  refers 
to  the  position  of  trustee,  executor,  adminis- 
trator, guardian,  or  any  other  position  oc- 
cupied by  a  bank  in  which  It  manages  money 
or  property  for  the  benefit  of  others." 

"ESTRlCnONS    AND   DISCLOSURES    WITH    RESPECT 
TO    LOANS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  thl« 
section — 

(1)  The  term  "lender"  means  any — 

(A)  Insured  bank  as  defined  In  section  3 
or  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act; 

(B)  Insured  Institution  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 


(C)  company  which  Is  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany as  defined  in  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956.  a  savings  and  loan  holding 
company  as  defined  In  section  408  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  or  a  subsidiary  of  a 
bank  holding  company  or  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company; 

(D)  mutual  savings  bank  which  Is  not  an 
Insured  bank;  or 

(E)  any  Insurance  company. 

(2)  The  term  "equity  participation"  refers 
to— 

(A)  an  ownership  Interest  In  any  property 
or  enterprise;  or 

(B)  any  right  to  any  payment  or  credit 
which  Is  proportionate  to  or  contingent  upon 
the  net  or  gross  income  from  any  property  or 
enterprise,  including  but  not  limited  to — 

(I)  a  share  In  the  profits.  Income,  or  earn- 
ings from  a  business  enterprise  of  the  bor- 
rower; 

(II)  warrants  entitling  the  lender  to  pur- 
chase stock  of  the  borrower  at  certain  prices; 
or 

(III)  shadow  warrants  entitling  the  lender 
to  compensation  based  upon  changes  In  the 
market  price  of  the  borrower's  stock  over  a 
specified  period. 

(b)  No  lender  may  accept  any  equity  par- 
ticipation in  consideration  of  the  making  of 
any  loan. 

(c)  Any  lender  which  acquires  an  equity 
participation  from  a  borrower  In  violation 
of  this  chapter  shall,  upon  demand,  assign 
all  Its  right,  title,  and  interest  therein  to 
the  borrower  and  in  addition  be  liable  to 
the  borrower  in  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  equity  participation 
at  the  time  of  Its  creation  or  at  the  time  of 
demand,  whichever  Is  higher,  and  shall  In 
addition  be  liable  to  the  borrower  for  his 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs  of  suit 
as  determined  by  the  court  in  any  action  to 
enforce  the  llabUity  created  by  this  section. 
Any  such  action  may  be  brought  In  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  regardless 
of  the  amount  In  controversy,  or  in  any  other 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  within  six 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  liability 
arises. 

(d)  Whoever  wUlfully  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or 
wllUully  and  knowingly  participates  In  any 
such  violation,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

Sec.  15.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  2  and  section  13 
of  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec  27.  (a)  Each  Insured  bank  shall  re- 
port to  the  Corporation  on  the  nature  and 
amount  of  all  loans,  discounts,  or  other  ex- 
tensions of  credit  which  it  makes  to  any  of 
its  directors,  trustees,  officers,  or  employees 
or  to  any  member  of  the  Immediate  famUy 
of  any  such  director,  triistee,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  make  available 
to  the  public  the  Information  contained  In 
the  reports  submitted  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

"(c)  No  Insured  bank  shall  make  any  loan, 
discount,  or  other  extension  of  credit  to  any 
agent,  trustee,  nominee,  or  other  person  act- 
ing In  a  flduclary  capacity  without  the  prior 
condition  that  the  identity  of  the  person  re- 
ceiving the  beneficial  Interest  of  such  loan, 
discount,  or  extension  of  credit  shaU  at  all 
times  be  revealed  to  the  bank. 

Sec.  28.  No  insured  bank  shall  make  any 
loan,  discount,  or  other  extension  of  credit 
to  any  corporation  with  respect  to  which 
five  percent  of  the  total  outstanding  shares 
of  any  class  of  stock  Is  owned  In  the  aggre- 
gate by  the  directors,  trustees,  officers,  or 
employees,  or  the  members  of  their  Imme- 
diate families,  of  such  Insured  bank." 

Sec.  16.  "ntle  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  la 


further  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  414.  (a)  Each  Insured  Institution 
shall  report  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  all  loans, 
discounts,  or  other  extensions  of  credit  which 
it  makes  to  any  of  its  directors,  trustees, 
officers,  or  employees  or  to  any  member  of 
the  Immediate  family  of  any  such  director, 
trustee,  officer,  or  employee. 

"(b)  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
shall  make  available  to  the  public  the  In- 
formation contained  In  the  reports  submitted 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  No  Insured  Institution  shall  make  any 
loan,  discount,  or  other  extension  of  credit 
to  any  agent,  trustee,  nominee,  or  other  per- 
son acting  in  a  flduclary  capacity  without 
the  prior  condition  that  the  Identity  of  the 
person  receiving  the  beneflcial  Interest  of 
such  loan,  discount,  or  extension  of  credit 
shall  at  all  times  be  revealed  to  the  Institu- 
tion. 

"Sec.  416.  No  Insured  Institution  shall 
make  any  loan,  discount,  or  other  extension 
of  credit  to  any  corporation  with  respect  to 
which  five  percent  of  the  total  outstanding 
shares  of  any  class  of  stock  is  owned  In  the 
aggregate  by  the  directors,  trustees,  officers, 
or  employees,  or  the  members  of  their  Im- 
mediate families,  of  such  Insured  Institu- 
tion." 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Each  mutual  savings  bank 
other  than  an  insured  bank  shall  report  to 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
the  nature  and  amount  of  all  loans,  dis- 
counts, or  other  extensions  of  credit  which 
it  makes  to  any  of  Its  directors,  trustees,  offi- 
cers, or  employees  or  to  any  member  of  the 
Immediate  family  of  any  such  director, 
trustee,  officer,  or  employee. 

(b)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration shall  make  available  to  the  public  the 
information  contained  in  the  reports  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  No  mutual  savings  bank  shall  make 
any  loan,  discount  or  other  extension  of 
credit  to  any  agent,  trustee,  nominee  or 
other  person  acting  In  a  flduclary  capacity 
without  the  prior  condition  that  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  person  receiving  the  beneflcial 
Interest  of  such  loan,  discount,  or  exten- 
sion of  credit  shall  at  all  times  be  revealed 
to  the  institution. 

Sec  18.  No  mutual  savings  bank  shall 
make  any  loan,  discount,  or  other  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  any  corporation  with  re- 
spect to  which  flve  percent  of  the  total  out- 
standing shares  of  any  class  of  stock  Is 
owned  in  the  aggregate  by  the  directors, 
trustees,  officers,  or  employees,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  their  Immediate  families,  of  such  in- 
sured institution. 

BROKERED    DEPOSITS   PROHIBITED 

Sec  19.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  18  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1828(g) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
next  to  the  last  sentence  thereof,  relating 
to  penalties  for  violations  of  such  subsec- 
tion, by  Inserting  "(1)"  at  the  beginning 
thereof,  and  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
paragraphs : 

"(2)  No  insured  bank  or  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  substantial  stockholder  thereof 
may  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a  broker,  flnder,  or 
other  person  compensation  for  obtaining  a 
deposit  for  such  bank.  For  the  ptirposes  of 
this  paragraph,  any  payment  made  by  any 
other  person  to  Induce  the  placing  of  a  de- 
posit in  a  bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  pay- 
ment of  compensation  by  the  bank  If  the 
bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have  had 
knowledge  of  such  payment  when  It  accepted 
the  deposit. 

"(3)  Any  violation  by  an  Insured  bank  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  or  of  regu- 
lations Issued  hereunder  shall  subject  the 
bank  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  10  per 
centvim  of  the  amount  of  the   deposit  to 
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which  the  violation  relates.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  recover  the  penalty,  by  suit  or 
otherwise,  lor  Its  own  \ise,  together  with 
the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  recovery. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'payment  of  Interest'  Includes  an 
agreement  to  pay  Interest  and  Includes  pay- 
ments to  the  depositor  or  any  other  person 
directly  or  indirectly  made  by  any  officer,  di- 
rector, agent,  or  substantial  stocltholder  of 
the  bank  In  which  the  deposit  Is  made  If  the 
bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have  had 
knowledge  of  the  agreement  or  payment 
when  It  accepted  the  deposit.  The  Board  of 
Directors  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  defi- 
nitions of  the  terms  'payment  or  compensa- 
tion' and  'substantial  stockholder'  and  shall 
prescribe  such  further  definitions  of  'pay- 
ment of  Interest'  as  It  may  deem  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  The 
Board  of  Directors  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  may  deem  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  prevent  evasions  thereof." 

Sec.  20.  Section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425b)  is  amended 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  6B."  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  No  member  which  Is  an  insured  in- 
stitution as  defined  in  section  401(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  no  officer,  direc- 
tor, agent,  or  substantial  stockholder  there- 
of shall  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a  broker,  finder,  or 
other  person  compensation  for  obtaining 
fvmds  to  be  deposited  or  invested  in  such 
member  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  deposiu).  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  any  payment  made  by  any  other 
person  to  Induce  the  placing  of  a  deposit  in 
such  a  member  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation  by  the  member 
If  the  member  had  or  reasonably  should  have 
had  knowledge  of  such  a  payment  when  it 
accepted  the  deposit. 

"(c)  Any  violation  by  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  or  of  regulations 
Issued  hereunder  shall  subject  the  member 
to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  deposit  to  which  the  vio- 
lation relates.  The  Board  may  recover  the 
penalty,  by  suit  or  otherwise,  for  the  use  of 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
(Corporation,  together  with  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  the  recovery. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'payment  of  interest  or  dividends'  in- 
cludes an  agreement  to  pay  Interest  or  divi- 
dends and  Includes  payments  to  the  de- 
positor or  Investor  or  any  other  person  di- 
rectly cm:  indirectly  made  by  any  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  substcmtial  stockholder 
of  the  member  In  which  the  deposit  Is 
made  if  the  member  had  or  reasonably 
should  have  had  knowledge  of  the  agreement 
or  payment  when  it  accepted  the  deposit. 
The  Board  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  defi- 
nitions of  the  terms  'payment  of  compen- 
sation' and  'substantial  stockholder'  and 
shall  prescribe  such  further  definitions  of 
'payment  of  Interest  or  dividends'  as  It 
may  deem  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  aa  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  purposee  of  this  sec- 
tion and  prevent  evasions  thereof." 

Sec.  21.  (a)  Chapter  11  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  amended  by  section 
11  of  this  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"(226.  Obtaining  funds  for  deposit  or  in- 
vestment in  certain  banks. 

"Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  knowingly 
asks,  demands,  exacts,  solicits,  seeks,  accepts, 
receives,  or  agrees  to  receive  from  any  In- 
sured bank  as  defined  in  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Dep>oslt  Insurance  Act  or  any  Insured 
institution  as  defined  in  section  401  at  the 
National  Housing  Act  anything  off  value  for 


himself  or  for  any  other  person  or  entity  in 
return  for  obtaining  or  assisting  in  obtain- 
ing funds  of  another  for  deposit  or  invest- 
ment in  such  insured  bank  or  insured  in- 
stitution shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,- 
000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  below 
the  item  relating  to  section  225  the  follow- 
ing new  item : 

"226.  Obtaining  funds  for  deposit  or  invest- 
ment in  certain  banks." 

CERTAIN   OrVEAWAYS   PROHIBn'El) 

Sec.  22.  Section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Except  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  deposits  subject  to  limitation  un- 
der this  section,  no  Insured  bank  may  offer 
or  deliver  any  merchandise  or  any  certificate, 
stamp,  ticket,  or  other  obligation  or  memo- 
randum which  is  or  may  be  redeemable  in 
merchandise,  money,  or  credit  as  an  Induce- 
ment to  any  person  to  make  or  add  to  any 
deposit." 

Sec.  23.  Section  5B(a)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1436b)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Except  In  the  case  of  interest  or  dividends 
subject  to  limitation  imder  this  section,  no 
member  may  offer  or  deliver  any  merchan- 
dise or  any  certificate,  stamp,  ticket,  or  other 
obligation  or  memorandum  which  is  or  may 
be  redeemable  in  merchandise,  money,  or 
credit  as  an  inducement  to  any  person  to 
make,  open,  or  add  to  any  deposit  or  ac- 
count." 

Sec.  34.  Except  for  the  payment  of  ordinary 
Interest  or  dividends,  no  mutual  savings 
bank  not  an  insured  institution  may  offer 
or  deliver  any  merchandise  or  any  certificate, 
stamp,  ticket,  or  other  obligation  or  memo- 
randum which  is  or  may  be  redeemable  in 
mercheoidlse,  money,  or  credit  as  an  Induce- 
ment to  any  person  to  make  or  add  to  any 
deposit. 

FULL    DEPOSIT    INSTTRANCE    FOB   PUBLIC    UNITS 

Sec.  35.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
la  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (m)  of  section  3  (13 
VB.C.  1813  (m)),  by  inserting  immediately 
after  "depositor"  In  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "(other  than  a  depositor  referred 
to  in  the  third  sentence  of  this  subsection) "; 

(3)  in  subsection  (1)  of  section  7  (13  U.S.C. 
1817(1)).  by  striking  out  "Trust"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Ex- 
cept with  respect  to  trust  funds  which  are 
owned  by  a  depositor  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  11  (a)  of  this  Act.  trust"; 
and 

(3)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  11  (12 
UJ3.C.  1831(a)).  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immedi- 
ately after  "(a)",  by  striking  out  "The"  in 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3),  the",  and  by  inserting  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  the  following: 

"(3)  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
In  this  Act  or  In  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  amount  of  deposit  Insurance 
available  for  the  account  of  any  one  de- 
positor. In  the  case  of  a  depositor  who  Is 
an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  United 
States,  of  any  State  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  any  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  of  Puerto  Rico,  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  of  any  county,  of  any  mu- 
nicipality, or  of  any  subdivision  thereof  hav- 
ing official  custody  of  public  funds  and  law- 
fully Investing  the  same  In  an  insured  bank, 
his  deposit  shall  be  insured  for  the  full 
aggregate  amount  of  such  deposit. 

"(B)  The  Corporation  may  limit  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  funds  that  may  be  de- 
posited In  Insured  banks  by  any  depositor 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph." 


Sxc.  26.  Title  rv  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  401(b)  (13  UJ3.C.  1734(b)), 
by  striking  out  "Funds"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Except  in  the  case  of  an  Insured 
member  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, funds"; 

(2)  in  section  405(a)  (12  U.S.C.  1738(a)). 
by  inserting  after  "except  that  no  member 
or  investor"  the  following:  "(other  than  a 
member  or  Investor  referred  to  in  subsection 
(d))";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  40S 
(12  UjS.C.  1738),  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion. 

"  (d)  (1)  Notvrtthstandlng  any  Umitation  in 
this  subchapter  or  in  any  other  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  amount  of  deposit  in- 
surance available  for  any  one  account,  in  the 
case  of  an  insured  member  who  is  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  United  States,  of 
any  State  of  the  United  States,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  of  Puerto  Rico,  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
of  any  county,  of  any  municipality,  or  of  any 
subdivision  thereof  having  official  custody  of 
public  funds  and  lawfully  investing  the  same 
In  an  insured  institution,  the  account  of  such 
insured  member  shall  be  Insured  for  the  full 
aggregate  amount  of  such  account. 

(2)  The  Corporation  may  limit  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  funds  that  may  be  Invested  in 
insured  Institutions  by  any  insured  member 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

Sec.  27.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specified  in 
this  section,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  become 
effective  upon  enactment. 

(b)  Sections  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  and  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  2.  3,  and  13 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth 
calendar  year  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

CAPT.  JERRY  LANE  FTNLEY— CAS- 
UALTY OF  RACISM  IN  REVERSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
nth  and  17th  of  February  1971,  I 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  highly  irregular  military  action  taken 
by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  Ma.1.  Gen.  Kenneth  J.  Hod- 
son,  in  suspending  a  legal  ofificer  from 
his  duties  in  Okinawa  and  returning  him 
to  Washington  upon  an  allegation  that 
Captain  Finley  had  declined  to  inter- 
rupt his  meal  to  shake  hands  with  a 
black  equal  employment  opportunity 
oflQcer  while  eating. 

I  have  been  presented  with  a  copy  of 
General  Hodson's  March  5  letter  to  Cap- 
tain Finley  and  am  advised  by  the  cap- 
tain this  is  the  first  written  notification 
concerning  this  action  he  has  ever  re- 
ceived. And  rather  than  being  any  ex- 
planation of  why  he  was  reassigned,  it 
comes  as  a  notice  for  elimination  pro- 
ceeding. 

I  have  tried  since  January  22  to  obtain 
some  concrete  factual  evidence  as  the 
basis  for  such  dictatorial  and  unprece- 
dented action  and  have  only  today  re- 
ceived a  reply,  which  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  foUowed  by  the  let- 
ter to  Captain  Finley  and  my  letter  or 
this  date  to  the  Judge  Advocate  O&ciem 
reiterating  my  request  for  a  detailed  fac- 
tual report  rather  than  rhetor  cal  left- 
wing  prejudicial  conclusions  which  must, 
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at  most,  be  considered  to  represent  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  own  personal 
opinions. 

Department  op  the  Army,  Officx 
OF  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Washington,  D.C..  March  5, 1971. 
Hon.  John  R.  Rarick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rarick:  This  is  in  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letters  of  23  and  30  Jeinuary 
1971  concerning  Captain  Jerry  L.  Finley. 

A  review  of  this  case  indicates  that  Captain 
Finley  is  so  biased  against  black  persons,  as 
a  class,  that  be  has  not  treated,  and  refuses 
to  treat,  black  servicemen  with  the  respect 
due  them  as  fellow  members  of  our  armed 
forces.  As  his  conduct  and  attitude  are  con- 
trary to  long-standing  national  and  Army 
policy,  as  evidenced  by  Army  Regulation 
600-21,  prohibiting  discrimination  against 
members  of  our  armed  forces  because  of  their 
race,  religion,  or  color,  I  have  recommended 
that  Captain  Finley  be  considered  for  admin- 
istrative separation  from  the  Army. 

Captain  Finley  will  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  explain  or  rebut  the  evidence  against 
him  and  will  be  provided  with  the  assistance 
of  legal  counsel. 

Sincerely  yours, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  J.  Hodson, 

The  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Department  of  the  Army,  Office 
OP  THE   Judge   Advocate   Oen- 

ERAL, 

Washington,  D.C,  March  5, 1971. 
Capt.  Jerry  L.  Finley,  JAGC. 
OtPce  of  the  Staff  Judg:  Advocate, 
Headquarters,    Military    District    of    Wash- 
ington, Washington,  D.C. 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs 
6-29  d  and  e.  Section  IX.  Army  Regulation 
636-100,  I  have  initiated  a  recommendation 
for  your  administrative  separation  from  the 
Army. 

2.  In  support  of  this  recommendation  are 
sworn  statements  prepared  by  Colonel  Clem- 
ent E.  Carney,  Colonel  James  F.  Senechal, 
Captain  John  P.  Sauntry,  Jr.,  Captain  Ron- 
ald H.  Branch,  Jr.,  and  Captain  Ralph  Lewis, 
Jr.  These  statements  indicate  that  you  are 
so  biased  against  black  persons,  as  a  class, 
that  you  have  not  treated,  and  refuse  to 
treat,  black  servicemen  with  the  respect  due 
them  as  fellow  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces.  Your  conduct  and  attitude  are 
contrary  to  long-standing  national  and 
Army  policy,  as  evidenced  by  Army  Regula- 
tion 600-21,  that  members  of  our  armed 
forces  wUl  be  accorded  equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity,  regardless  of  their  race 
religion,  or  color. 

3.  You  have  a  period  not  to  exceed  7  days 
though  you  may  request  additional  time  ^-or 
good  cause,  m  which  to  prepare  a  written 
^,,1  "J^P'  indicating  any  pertinent  facts  or 
submitting  any  evidence  bearing  on  the 
question  of  your  separation.  Your  statement 
may  be  made  with  the  assistance  of  either 
J^r^ff  Pm*^*  -^"^^^  Advocate  General's 

Oovernment.  Your  statement  may  b«  sworn 

-^JZ^^^f  ^'^  ""^  recommendation  to 
T**^AdJutant  General,  Department  of  the 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  J.  Hodson. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General 

Washinoton,  D.C. 

Re-  r.«*    »  March  8,  1971. 

se    Capt.  Jerry  L.  Finley.  JAGC. 

nl  ,°!°'  K""™th  J.  Hodson, 

i^^lJ.^^'V^^  ^^^<^l'  Department  of 
the  Army,  Washington,  DC 

-"rai  0,  1871,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  on 


behalf  of  Captain  Finley,  dated  January  83 
and  30,  of  this  year,  are  acknowledged. 

Unfortunately,  after  having  waited  42 
days  for  the  courtesy  of  a  report  on  Captain 
Finley,  all  I  am  apprised  of  U  that  you  have 
tried  and  convicted  him  with  a  verdict  to 
purge  from  the  Army,  and  giving  him  the 
stigma  of  being  some  kind  of  an  undesirable 
citizen.  In  your  letter  you  overlook  including 
any  names,  dates,  or  supporting  evidence. 

I  had  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  even 
military  Justice  provided  some  degree  of  due 
process  to  the  accused  to  at  least  give  an 
impression  that  you  are  operating  In  a  quasi- 
Judicial  function.  However,  the  use  of  such 
Inflammatory  and  psychological  trigger  words 
as  "biased  against  black  persons  as  a  class," 
"refuses  to  treat  .  .  .  with  respect  due  them 
.  .  . ,"  "conduct  and  attitude  .  .  .  con- 
trary to  long-standing  national  and  Army 
policy  .  .  .,"  as  conclusions  without  a^y 
suggestion  as  to  the  basis  for  such  findings 
must  be  considered  an  Indictment  of  The 
Judge  Advocate  General  far  more  serious 
than  that  of  an  Army  JAGC  Captain. 

Any  sense  of  fairness  or  Justice  from  you 
or  even  due  process  seems  further  subject  to 
necessary  ridicule  by  your  notifying  me  that 
you  have  recommended  the  Captain  for  ad- 
ministrative separation  from  the  Army;  and 
yet  having  passed  Judgment,  you  will  offer 
him  the  assistance  of  legal  counsel  and  an 
opportunity  to  explain  or  rebut  the  evidence 
against  him. 

Howbeit,  the  report  on  the  Incident  which 
I  had  requested  in  January  has  never  been 
supplied. 

It  appears  to  me  that  AR  600-21,  which 
you  cite  against  Captain  Finley  should  be  the 
basis  for  Captain  Finley  asserting  that  you 
have  discriminated  against  him. 

Most  assuredly,  the  action  that  you  have 
outlined  will  never  be  in  the  interest  of  any 
volunteer  army.  You  may  get  volunteers 
from  the  Peace  Corps,  Vista,  the  flower  chil- 
dren, and  the  civil  rights  movement,  but  I 
fear  you  will  find  few  men  who  will  be  will- 
ing to  take  the  oath  to  preserve  and  defend 
the  Constitution  at  the  cost  of  forfeiting 
their  First  Amendment  rights  of  freedom  of 
association. 

I  reiterate  my  request  for  a  complete  and 
detailed  report  upon  which  you  as  The  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  United  States  Army 
have  personally  prejudged  Captain  Finley 's 
conduct  as  to  the  conclusions  and  findings 
set  forth  in  your  letter. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Rarick, 
Member  of  Congress. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation.  The 
American  free  enterprise  system  has  en- 
joyed unprecedented  growth  and  success 
in  recent  years.  Since  1939  the  number 
of  proprietorships,  partnerships,  and 
corporations  has  increased  from  1,793  000 
to  11.566.000  in  1967. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  HoGAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  through  March  19,  on 
account  of  official  business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Fish)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Pickle,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Patman,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Rarick,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  on  March  11 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  (at  the  request  of 
Mr  Kemp)  ,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
or  Mr.  Fish)  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hungate  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President. 

Mr.  BoLAND,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Arends  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  Instances 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Shoup  in  two  instances 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kemp)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  MnxEH  of  Ohio  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  five  instances 

cnie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzou),  and  to  inchSe 
extraneous  matter:)  "^viuae 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr.  DnrcELL  In  four  Instances 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  AsPiN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BiAOGi  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Praser  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  HiBERT  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  PoQUA. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fountain. 
Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hung  ATE  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 
Mr.  Flowers  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bevill. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJ  Res  16.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begln- 
nlnit  March  21,  1971.  as  "National  Week  or 
concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Mlsslng  In 
Action";  and 

HJ  Res  337.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
March  1971  as  "Volunteers  of  America  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  untU  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. March  9.  1971,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[fhiTSuant   to   the   order  of  the  House  on 

March  4,  1971,  the  following  report  was 

filed  on  March  5.  1971] 

Mr  PATTiIAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  4246.  A  bUl  to  extend  untU 
March  31,  1973,  certain  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  interest  rates,  mortgage  credit  con- 
trols and  cost-of-Uvlng  sUblllzatlon;  with 
amendments  (Kept.  No.  92-36).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

363.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Jxistlce  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  proceedings 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  held  In  Waahlng- 
ton.  D.C.,  on  October  29-30,  1970  (H.  Doc. 
No.  92-62) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


364.  A  letter  from  the  AsslsUnt  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  Determination  of  the 
President  No.  71-6,  concerning  Kuwait,  pur- 
sxiant  to  section  3(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign  MUl- 
tary  Sales  Act  of  1968,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

365.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting copies  of  the  Determination  of  the 
President  No.  71-7,  concerning  Cambodia, 
pursuant  to  sections  610  and  614(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

366.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  authority  for 
insuring  loans  under  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

367.  A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  Man- 
ager, Export  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
of  agreements  signed  for  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  during  January  and  February, 
1971,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-128;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

368.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  Fed- 
eral plan  for  meteorological  services  and  sup- 
porting research  for  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant 
to  section  304  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Appropriation  Act,  1963;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

369.  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man, Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  allow  for  greater 
expansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements from  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  to  extend  for  3  years  the  period 
within  which  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  exer- 
cise its  functions,  to  Increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  its  authority  to  Issue, 
against  fractional  reserves  and  against  full 
reserves.  Insurance  and  guarantees,  to  au- 
thorize the  Bank  to  Issue  for  purchase  by  anw 
purchaser  its  obligations  maturing  subse- 
quent to  June  30,  1976,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

370.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  neg- 
ative report  on  disposal  of  excess  foreign 
property  for  calendar  year  1970,  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

371.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  within  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

372.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  m  trust  for  the  Stockbrldge  Munsee 
Community,  Wis.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

373.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  final  conclusion  of  Judicial  proceedings 
In  Docket  No.  288,  The  Washoe  Tribe,  Plain- 
tiff.  V.  The  United  States  of  America,  Defend- 
ant, pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

374.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft,  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  reporting  of  weath- 
er modification  acUvltles  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

375.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 


fiscal  year  1970  on  Department  of  Commerce 
activities  under  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

376.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  studies  of  deaths.  Injuries,  and  eco- 
nomic losses  resulting  from  accidental  burn- 
ing of  products,  fabrics  or  related  materials, 
through  June  1970,  pursuant  to  section  14(a) 
of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Amendments 
of  1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

377.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
mission as  of  January  31,  1971,  pursuant  to 
section  5(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

378.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  report  that  no  exemptions  from  section  118 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  were  granted  during 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

379.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  sections  2734a 
(a)  and  2734b(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  settlement  under  Inter- 
national agreements,  of  certain  claims  Inci- 
dent to  the  noncombat  activities  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

380.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  2735 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  finality  of  settlement  effected  under 
sections  2733,  2734,  2734a,  2734b,  or  2737;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

381.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

382.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  an  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1972  to  carry  out  the  metric  sys- 
tem study;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

383.  A  letter  from  the  Presiding  Commis- 
sioner, U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  for  fis- 
cal year  1970,  pursuant  to  section  332  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  5669.  A  blU  relating  to  the  use  In 
good  faith  by  State  and  local  authorities  of 
freedom  of  choice  systems  for  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJl.  5670.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
use  In  good  faith  by  State  and  local  author- 
ities of  freedom  of  choice  systems  for  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Watts)  : 

HJl.6671.  A  blU  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
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tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ABERNETHY   (by  request) : 
H.R.  5672.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certain    real    property    In    the    District    of 
Columbia  for  chancery  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  5673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of   1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish,  and 
other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  6674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  to  provide  an  Increase  in  the  appro- 
priations authorization  for  the  Commission 
on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    CARTER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  DoNOHtnE, 
Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Ktttken- 
DALL,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Sebelics,  Mr. 
Thone,  and  Mr.  Watts)  : 
H.R.  5675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  on  Memoral  Day  and 
end  on  Labor  Day  of  each  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  5676.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   and  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the  em- 
ployees'  tax   under   the   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  the  self -employment  tax.  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
BvMr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.   5677.   A   bill   to   correct   the  Tariff 
Schedules  to  group  cordage   producta  Into 
the  same  parts  of  the  Tariff  Schedules;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  credit 
against  tax  for  retirement  income;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  5679.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  optometrists'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  5680.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
with  reject  to  the  requirements  tot  notifi- 
cation and  reports  to  the  Secretary  where 
coal  mine  accidents  occur;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
Hil.   5681.   A  bni    to  amend   the    Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  remove  restrictions 
on  the  attendance  of  students  at  the  com- 
munity or  Junior  college  of  their  choice;  to 
the  (3ommltt€€  on  Education  and  LabOT. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJi.  5682.   A  bin   to  permit   officers   and 
employees   of   the   Federal    Government   to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-ege,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Burton) : 
H.R.  5683.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research, 
educational,  and  assistance  programs  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  conversion  from  defense 
to  civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 


tics. 


By  Mr.  GUDB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Alex- 
Airora,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Caitirt,  Mr.  Collieb,  Mr.  Dkllums, 
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Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Gttbser,  Mr.  Hogan, 
Mr.  Jacobs,   Mr.  McKay,  Mrs.   Reid 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main,  Mr.   Thomson   of   Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Whalen,  Mr.  Whitehttrst,  Mr. 
Wiggins,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  5684.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  con- 
trol free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  5685.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  con- 
flicts of  Interest  and  encourage  competition 
in  the  banking  indtistry  and  related  fields, 
to  provide  for  restrictions  and  disclosures 
with  respect  to  certain  loans,  to  prohibit 
brokered  deposits  in  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions,  to  limit  the  use  of  give- 
aways In  the  solicitation  of  deposits,  to  per- 
mit full  deposit  insurance  for  Government 
depositors,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Waldie,  and  Mr.  Wour) : 
H.R.  5686.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit any  Involvement  or  participation  of 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  an  Invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  without  prior  and  expUclt  congres- 
sional authorization;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  5687.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  provisions 
of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  5688.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
annual  amount  individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kyl, 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Sebelius,  Mr.  Terry,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Widnall, 
Mr.  Blacb:burn,  and  Mr.  Coughlin)  : 
H.R.  5689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cooper- 
ation between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States   with   respect   to   env^onmental 
regulations  for  mining  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himseU,  Mrs.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
HJl.  5690.  A  bill  to  amend  the  MlUtary  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  clarifying  the  defi- 
nition  of   conscientious   objector  so    as   to 
speclficaUy  include  conscientious  opposition 
to  miUtary  service  in  a  particular  war;  and 
providing  certain  Individuals  the  opportunity 
to  claim  exemption  from  military  service  as 
selective  conscientious  objectors  Irrespective 
of  their  existing  selective  service  status;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abzuo, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.    Praser,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr. 
MntvA,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal) : 
H.R.  5691.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  clarifying  the  defi- 
nition  of  conscientious  objector  so   as   to 
specifically  include  conscientious  opposition 
to  mUltary  service  In  a  particular  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  LENNON: 
H.R.  6892.  A  bUl  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state Environment  Compact;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Frenzxl,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Kkicp, 
Mr.  McKay,  and  Mr.  Pucinski)  : 
Hja.  6693.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  18.  United 


States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment 
of  emergency  detention  camps  and  to  pro- 
vide that  no  cltleen  of  the  United  State* 
shall  be  committed  for  detention  or  Im- 
prisonment m  any  facility  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment except  m  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  18;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  5694.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  veterans'  educational 
assistance  payments  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
payment of  educational  loans  under  Federal 
programs  entered  Into  by  veterans  before 
commencing  active  service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6695.  A  blU  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  ResponslbUltles,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  5696.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  to 
provide  hospital  insurance  benefits  (imder 
title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  for 
certain  uninsured  Individuals  who  are  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  such  benefits;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  5698.  A  bill  to  strengthen  enforce- 
ment of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  and  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1971. 
1972,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  NEL8EN: 

H.R.  5699.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Noa. 
359,  360,  861,  362  and  363,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Basbxtt,  Mr.  MooRHXAO,  Mr.  Sx 
Germain,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  Anwunzio,  ISx.  Brasco.  and  Mr". 
Mitchell)  : 

H.R.  5700.  A  blU  to  prohibit  certain  con- 
flicts of  Interest  and  encourage  competition 
in  the  banking  Industry  and  related  fields, 
to  provide  for  restrictions  and  disclosures 
with  respect  to  certain  loans,  to  prohibit 
brokered  deposits  in  banks  and  other  finan- 
cial Institutions,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  give- 
aways in  the  solicitation  of  deposits  to  per- 
mit full  deposit  insurance  for  Government 
depositors,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

H.R.  5701.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
Joint  industry  promotion  of  producta  In  cer- 
tain Instances;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HJl.  6702.  A  bin  relating  to  the  require- 
ments for  proof  of  entitlement  to  black  lung 
benefits  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Ooaunlttee 
on  Education  and  Labcv. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

HJl.  6703.  A  bin  to  amend  title  89,  United 
Statee  Code,  aa  enacted  by  the  Portal  Reor- 
ganization Act,  to  provide  that  proposed 
changes  in  postal  rates  and  claasee  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress  and  shaU  be  Ineffec- 
tive If  either  House  dlsapprovee  such  changes 
by  three-fifths  vote,  to  repeal  the  authoriza- 
tion for  temporary  postal  ratea  and  claasea. 
and  for  other  purposee;  to  the  Commltt«e 
on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.R.  6704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged 
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perUhabl*  food  to  hwz  a  Ul>el  specifying  the 
date  after  which  It  la  not  to  be  sold  for 
oonaumptlon  aa  food;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6706.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  to  marine  and  wildlife  ecol- 
ogy by  providing  for  the  orderly  regulation 
of  dumping  In  the  ocean,  coastal,  and  other 
waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  6706.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  llberallJie  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlaablUty  Insurance  beneflte 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  5707.  A  bill  to  require  advance  pay- 
ments to  feed  grain  farmers  participating  in 
the  feed  grain  program;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  6708.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  assign- 
ment of  draftees  to  active  duty  In  combat 
areas  without  their  consent;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6700.  A  bin  to  make  rules  respecting 
military  hostllltlea  In  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H.R.  6710.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Manpower;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
H.R.  5711.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  Insurance  Including  protection 
agaluit  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Ulne.ss, 
financed  In  whole  for  low-income  groups 
through  issuance  of  certificates,  and  in  part 
for  all  other  persona  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utilisa- 
tion of  available  financial  resources,  health 
manpower,  and  faculties;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
Ljxa,    Mr.    DxawwaKi.    Mr.    Dsvine, 
Mr.     OooouNO,    Mr.     Ocbses,     Mr. 
Halxt,   Mr.   McKiNNXT,   Mr.   Mykks, 
and  Mr.  WHrrxHtnLsr) : 
H.R.  5712.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Court  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  certain  labor  disputes  In  Industries  sub- 
stantially affecting  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 
Alxxandck,  and  Mr.  WmiORT) : 
H.R.  6713.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend. In  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  coun- 
try which  falla  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs,  produced  or  pro- 
ceaaed,  in  whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Comn»lttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  5714.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory civil  commitment  of  OMtaln  narcotlo 
addlcta,  to  provide  for  more  facilities  for 
treating,  supervising,  and  controlling  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McKAT) : 
HJt.  6715.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  In  order  to  ex- 
pand the  basic  rail  passenger  transportation 
system  to  provide  service  to  certain  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  5716.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 

Health  Service  Act  to  continue  stnd  broaden 

ellglblUty  of  schools  of  niirsing  for  financial 

assistance,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  such 


schools,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
HJl.  6717.  A  bin  mailing  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  CoUege  and  Program  Act 
of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H.R.  6718.   A   bin   to   amend  the   National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to   require   motor   vehicle   safety   standards 
relating  to  the  ability  of  the  vehicle  to  with- 
stand certain   collisions;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SK0BITZ: 
H.R.  6719.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  of  dem- 
onstration parks,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.R.  5720.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  fxirnlsh- 
Ing  of  mailing  lists  and  other  lists  of  names 
or  addresses  by  Government  agencies  to  the 
public  in   connection  with  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  malls,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 
H.R.  6721.  A  bin  pertaining  to  the  Inheri- 
tance of  enrolled  members  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
HJi.  6722.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of   Federal   assistance   In   the   de^'elopment, 
acquisition,  and  installation  of  aircraft  antl- 
hljacklig   detection  systems  and  for  other 
purix»e8;   to   the  Committee   on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6723.  A  bill  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.J.  Res.  442.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  continuance  In  office  of  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.J.  Res.  443.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
National  Night  Driving  Safety  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  B.«- 

ING,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Caktkb,  Mr. 

EaiiNBoaN,  Mr.  Gxjdb,  Mr.  Halpeen, 

Mr.  HotTON,  Mr.  KuYKTiTOAii,,  and 

Mr.  Stuckkt)  : 

H.J.  Res.  444.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 

the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  with  re^>ect 

to  its  territorial  sea;  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.J.  Res.  445.  Joint  resolution  propoeing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  446.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
the  second  week  In  July  as  National  Sales- 
men's Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.  Con.  Res.  196.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  U.S. 
Route  219  should  be  designated  as  part  of 
the  Interstate  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BtraroN,    Mr.    Dices,   Mr.    Evins   of 
Tennessee,  Mr.   Flood,  Mrs.   Mink, 
and  Mr.  Woljt)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    197.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  relating  to 
films  and  broadcasts  which  defame,  stereo- 
type,  rldlcuTe.   demean,   or   degrade   ethnic, 
racial,  and  religious  groups:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.  Res.  275.  Resolution  requesting  th« 
National  Park  Service  make  available  to 
Congress  the  findings  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  study;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aifalrs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

42.  By  Mr.  BARING :  Memorial  of  the  As- 
sembly and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
jointly,  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  memorializes  the  I»resildent  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  accelerate  the  fund- 
ing, designing,  and  construction  of  the  Mar- 
ble Bluff  Dam  and  fishway;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

43.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Assembly  and 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  here- 
by requests  the  Hurlbut  Amusement  Co. 
and  Paramount  Pictures  give  priority  con- 
sideration to  the  State  of  Nevada  in  its  desire 
to  reacquire  the  collection  of  locomotives 
and  cars  of  the  old  Virginia  &  Truckes 
R.R.  to  the  State  of  Nevada;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Park  Service  is 
hereby  requested  to  assist  In  turning  over 
to  the  State  of  Nevada  such  collection;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

44.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Assembly  and 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  Jointly,  that 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is 
hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  submit 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  In  southern  Nevada 
to  the  Cotogrcss  of  the  United  States;  and 
be  It  further 

ReaoU'ed,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte 
of  Nevada  respectfully  requests  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  approve  such  a  plan 
for  the  estabUshment  of  such  a  hospital;  to 
the    Committee   on    Veterans'    Affairs. 

46.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Assembly  and 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  Jointly,  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby 
resjjectfully  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery in  southern  Nevada;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

46.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Assembly  and 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  Jointly,  that 
this  Legislature  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  respectfully  memorializes 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  providing  a  credit  of  80  percent 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  26  U.S.C.  14461 
upon  slot  machines  for  the  amount  of  any 
tax  paid  upon  such  machines  to  a  State,  for 
educational  support;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

47.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislattire  of  the  State  ot  Nevada,  relative 
to  construction  of  the  Marble  BluC  Dam  and 
Fishway;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

48.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  daylight  saving 
time;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

49.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
questing Congress  to  can  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  for  Intergovernmental  shar- 
ing of  Federal  Income  tax  revenue;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

50.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  relative  to  funding  for 
the  Lower  Granite  Dam  project,  Washing- 
ton; to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

51.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
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the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  southern 
Nevada;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

52.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  Federal-State  revenue  sharing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  MeaiLs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  6724.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Olacomo 
and   Salvatrlce    DlOrigoll    and    minor    son, 
Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 


H.R.  5725.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Robert 
E.  Mlddleton;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
HJi.  5726.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Josefa 
Peconcillo-Nepomueeno;    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  5727.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Kelvin 
Roberto  Forbes   to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  5728.  A   blU   for   the   reUef   of  Melr 
Dayan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  5729.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Salvador 
A.  Casaclang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 
H.R.  5730.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Santo 
Mldvilla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HJl.  5731.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Elena 
Affo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETTITONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

38.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Senate 
of  Micronesia,  Salpan,  Mariana  Islands,  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  relative  to 
the  self-government  of  the  Trust  Territory; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

39.  Also,  petition  of  the  Portland,  Maine, 
Superintending  School  Committee,  relative  to 
Federal-State  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE— Jfo/irfai/,  March  8,  1971 

(.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  17.  1971) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Ood  of  life  and  light,  shed 
Thy  pure  light  upon  this  place,  and  U- 
luinine  our  minds  that  this  may  be  a 
vital  week  of  service  to  the  Nation.  Take 
from  us  all  that  obscures  Thy  presence 
or  dims  the  light  of  Thy  truth  from  the 
judgments  which  must  be  made.  Grant 
that  clear  illumination  which  separates 
truth  from  falsehood,  justice  from  in- 
justice, love  from  hate.  Help  us  to  have 
the  hospitality  of  mind  and  magnanimity 
of  spirit,  which  leads  beyond  contention 
and  division  that  we  may  learn  from  one 
another  and  be  drawn  into  a  firmer  alli- 
ance and  truer  brotherhood. 

Let  Thy  blessing  be  upon  all  who 
lead  this  Nation  that  out  of  troubled 
times  may  come  a  brighter,  fairer  world 
in  which  Thou  dost  rule  in  the  hearts 
of  men  and  in  the  capitols  of  the  nations. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 
nations were  commimicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 


the  proceedings  of  Friday,  March  5, 1971, 
be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to  inquire  as 
to  the  course  of  business  during  the 
present  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  if  we  dis- 
pose of  the  pending  motion  tomorrow, 
it  is  the  hitention  of  the  majority  lead- 
er— the  minority  leader  concurring — to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  has  to  do  with  extend- 
ing the  vote,  through  constitutional 
amendment,  to  those  18  years  of  age  and 
over  who  are  excluded  on  the  basis  of 
the  Supreme  Court  finding  which  allows 
18-year-olds  to  vote  in  national  elec- 
tions only.  This  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  cover  State  and  local  elec- 
tions as  well. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  further  yield,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Joint  resolution  com- 
ing up  at  that  time.  I  would  simply  ask 
that  time  be  given  us  to  advise  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  to  make  sure  he  knows  of  no 
objection.  With  that  reservation,  I  would 
agree  that  we  ought  to  dispose  of  what- 
ever we  have  before  us  In  the  way  of 
legislation. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  a  most  rea- 
sonable request.  It  is  my  imderstanding— 
and  I  see  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd),  all  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  present — that  it 
was  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee unanimously.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  also  is  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  exactly  correct.  It  was  reported 
unanimously.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska supported  the  measure  in  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee.  It 
was  supported  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky ^Mr.  Cook)  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  .  We  have  had 
more  unanimity  on  this  critical  measure 
than  on  any  that  has  come  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  does  he  have  any 
thought  as  to  how  long  the  debate  might 
require? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  should  not 
think  too  long  In  view  of  the  unanimity 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  need  for 
something  to  be  done,  and  the  fact  that 
if  something  is  not  done  it  will  place  a 
costly  burden  on  the  Stales  because  of 
the  necessity  of  the  preparation  of  sep- 
arate ballots. 

Then  it  is  anticipated,  following  the 
disposal  of  that  resolution,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  Appalachia — again  with 
the  approval  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
that  biU. 

I  know  that  this  colloquy  will  now  be 
in  the  Record,  and  the  members  of  the 
relevant  committees  will  Indeed  be  ad- 
vised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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REWARD  OP  $100,000  FOR  INFORMA- 
TION RELATINQ  TO  BOMBING  OF 
THE  U.S.  CAPITOL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  joint  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate announced  the  posting,  by  private 
sources,  of  a  reward  of  $100,000.  The  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  I  made 
such  an  announcement  this  morning  to 
the  press.  It  is  for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  person 
or  persons  responsible  for  the  bombing 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  on  March  1,  1971. 

Any  person  or  persons  providing  such 
information  will  be  fully  protected. 
Sources  of  information  will  be  regarded 
as  completely  confidential. 

Any  person  having  information 
should  make  such  information  available 
to  any  law-enforcement  agency  or  offi- 
cial, including  local  offices  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

This  reward  is  being  announced  by  the 
congressional  leadership,  who  in  turn 
have  been  advised  that  the  money  has 
been  made  available  by  private  sources, 
and  has  been  placed  in  escrow — I  might 
add,  in  a  bank — for  payment  to  any  per- 
son or  persons  providing  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
those  responsible  for  the  Capitol  bomb- 
ing. 

Announcement  of  this  reward  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
House,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include  the 
announcement  of  the  reward  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcorb,  as  follows: 

Rkwabd:   $100,000 
For  Information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  person  or  persons  responsi- 
ble for  the  bombing  of  the  United  States 
Capitol,  on  March  1,  1971. 

Any  person  or  persons  providing  Informa- 
tion will  be  fully  protected.  Sources  of  In- 
formation will  be  regarded  as  completely 
confidential. 

Any  person  having  Information  should 
make  such  Information  available  to  any 
law  enforcement  agency  or  official.  Includ- 
ing local  offices  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

This  reward  Is  being  armounced  by  the 
Congressional  leadership,  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican, who  have  been  advised  that  the 
money  has  been  made  available  by  private 
sources,  and  has  been  placed  In  escrow,  for 
payment  to  any  person  or  persons  providing 
Information  leading  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  those  responsible  for  the  Capitol 
bombing. 

Announcement  of  this  reward  has  been 
authorized  by: 

Representative  Carl  Albert,  Speaker,  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Representative  Hale  Boggs,  Majority 
Leader,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Minority 
Leader,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Senator  Allen  Ellender,  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore, U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Minority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate. 


Mr.   SCOTT.   Mr.   President,   1  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  entered,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  BAYH'S  remarks  when  he  intro- 
duced S.  1127,  providing  for  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  are  printed  in  the 
Record  imder  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxidre  when 
he  introduced  S.  1129,  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Reform  Act  of  1971,  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 

EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  SHOULD 
NOT  HAVE  PRIORITY  OVER  HOUS- 
ING, SMALL  BUSINESS,  FARMERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  legis- 
lation is  pending  to  remove  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  from  the  discipline  of  the 
Federrl  budget. 

This  legislation  is  opposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Nevertheless,  it  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
and  imless  we  are  alert  to  it,  it  may  very 
well  pass  the  Senate.  It  would  blast  the 
first  big  hole  in  the  consolidated  budget 
which  was  designed  to  end  the  back-door 
hidden  subsidy  of  programs  that  hap- 
pened to  have  special  interest  pressure. 

It  would  also  toss  out  $290  million  of 
spending  which  would  otherwise  have 
to  appear  in  the  Federal  budget. 

It  is  bookkeeping  gimmickry  and  I 
oppose  it. 

It  would  give  the  Export-Import 
Bank  precedence  over  housing  programs, 
farm  loan  programs,  and  small  business 
loan  programs.  While  I  approve  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  I  think  that  we 
should  provide  some  control  over  sub- 
sidies. We  should  know  exactly  what  we 
are  doing.  We  should  not  take  away  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  or  take 
this  away  from  congressional  responsi- 
bility year  by  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  made  to  the  Banking  Committee 
this  morning  on  this  legislation  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   bt   Senator  Wiluam   Proxmire 

BKrORK     THE     STTBCOMMrrTEE     ON     INTERNA- 
TIONAL Finance,  CoMMirna:  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  AiTAiRa,  on  S.  19  and 
8.  681  To  Amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act,  Monday,  March  8,  1971 
Mr.  Obalrman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  testify  at  these  hearings  on  le^latlon  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act.  The  ac- 
tivities and  programs  of  the  Export-Import 


Bank  play  an  Important  role  In  our  national 
and  international  economy.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  over  the  provisions  of 
S.  19  and  S.  581  which  would  remove  the  Bank 
from  the  discipline  of  the  Federal  Budget.  I 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  review  the  other 
Items  In  the  legislation  and  my  testimony  to. 
day  wlU  be  confined  solely  to  the  budgetary 
provisions. 

Under  current  budget  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Budget  Concepts,  all  Federal  lending  pro- 
grams are  carried  In  the  Federal  budget  and 
are  subject  to  Congressional  ceilings  on  out- 
lays to  the  extent  that  loan  disbursements 
exceed  loan  repayments.  The  legislation  be- 
fore the  Committee  would  undermine  this 
well  established  principle  by  granting  a  spe- 
cial exemption  for  the  loan  activities  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

The  net  effect  of  the  legislation  will  be  to 
remove  $290  million  In  total  outlays  from 
the  Federal  budget  in  Fiscal  Year  1972,  thua 
reducing  the  size  of  the  Federal  deficit  by  the 
same  amount.  It  was  this  very  type  of  book- 
keeping gimmickry  by  the  previous  Adminis- 
tration which  led  to  the  reforms  proposed  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Budget  Con- 
cepts. I  find  It  disappointing  that  the  present 
Administration  has  not  taken  a  strong  stand 
against  this  latest  attempt  at  backdoor 
spending. 

I  understand  the  provisions  removing  the 
Ex-Im  Bank  from  the  budget  are  opposed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  It  Is  also  significant  that 
the  President's  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1973 
does  not  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  Ex-Im 
Bank  from  the  budget. 

Removing  the  Ex-Im  Bank  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  unwise  and  unsound  in  a  num- 
ber of  respects. 

First,  It  removes  Export-Import  Bank  op- 
erations from  the  discipline  of  the  budgetary 
process.  Under  the  Federal  budget  procesi, 
all  programs  must  compete  with  one  another 
for  a  limited  supply  of  funds.  In  this  man- 
ner, priorities  are  established  and  less  es- 
sential programs  are  reduced  or  eliminated. 
By  removing  a  program  from  this  discipline, 
however  meritorious  the  program  might  be, 
we  are  in  effect  saying  the  program  has  a 
higher  priority  than  any  other  program  In 
Government  and  should  not  be  subject  to 
budgetary  constraints  or  ceilings.  Thus,  the 
Federal  budgetary  process  is  distorted,  re- 
soxirces  are  mlsallocated,  and  congressional 
control  over  expenditures  is  weakened. 

Second,  the  legislation  Is  discriminatory 
since  It  singles  out  only  one  Federal  lending 
program  for  favored  treatment.  There  are  i 
number  of  highly  desirable  Federal  loan 
programs  which  are  carried  In  the  Federal 
budget  and  which  are  subject  to  congres- 
sional exi)endlture  ceilings.  These  programs 
Involve  loans  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing,  loans  to  small  business  firms,  loans 
to  farmers  and  rural  electrification  associa- 
tions and  for  many  other  purposes.  There  Is 
no  evidence  that  the  activities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  are  of  a  higher  order  of  priority 
over  all  other  Federal  lending  programs.  Why 
should  a  subsidized  government  loan  to  t 
multimillion  dollar  export  firm  receive  prior- 
ity over  a  housing  loan  to  a  low-Income  slum 
dweller? 

Third,  the  legislation  sets  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent for  excluding  other  Federal  lending 
programs  from  the  budget.  Indeed,  If  a  case 
can  be  made  to  exclude  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  I 
believe  a  far  stronger  case  can  be  made  to 
exclude  other  lending  programs  such  as 
housing  or  small  business.  The  President's 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  shows  ^^'■^  ft 
Federal  lending  programs  will  disburse  $13.8 
billion  in  loans  and  collect  $10.8  billion  to 
payments  for  a  net  ouUay  of  $2.7  billion.  AU 
of  these  funds  would  be  excluded  from  the 
budget  If  we  treated  all  lending  progams 
the  way  we  are  proposing  to  treat  the  Ex-im 
Bank. 
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Fourth,  the  legislation  Is  luineceseary  since 
the  President  already  has  adequate  admini- 
strative authority  to  exclude  the  operations 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  This  point  was  made  very 
clear  in  testimony  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee last  year  by  Elmer  B.  Staats,  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Staats  said : 

"In  our  opinion,  whether  the  net  lending 
of  the  Bank  Is  Included  In  the  portion  of  the 
President's  budget  used  in  determining  the 
deficit  or  surplus  was  within  his  discretion 
and  legislation  for  this  purpose  was  not  re- 
quired." 

The  effect  of  the  legislation,  therefore.  Is  to 
make  the  Congress  a  willing  partner  In  the 
budgetary  manipulations  of  the  Administra- 
tion, thereby  Insulating  the  Administration 
from  any  criticism. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  Infringes  upon  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations  and  Fi- 
nance Committees  Insofar  as  expenditure  or 
outlay  ceilings  are  Involved.  These  Commit- 
tees have,  from  time  to  time,  established 
government-wide  exjiendlture  ceilings.  Both 
bills  seek  to  bypass  these  two  Committees 
and  bind  future  Congresses  when  they  state 
that  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
Bank  "shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual  ex- 
penditure and  net  lending  (budget  outlays) 
limitations  Imposed  on  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government."  This  means  that 
the  Bank  would  not  be  restrained  by  any 
Congressional  celling  on  expenditures  unless 
the  legislation  establishing  the  celling  spe- 
cifically rescinded  the  budgetary  provisions 
now  before  the  Committee. 

If  a  case  can  be  made  for  excluding  Ex-Im 
Bank  operations  from  a  Congresslonally  im- 
posed expenditure  celling,  proper  procedure 
would  call  for  the  Bank  to  justify  a  specific 
exemption  each  time  the  celling  Is  set.  The 
burden  of  proof  to  secure  an  exemption 
should  be  on  the  Bank;  we  should  not  place 
the  burden  on  Congress  to  revoke  a  pre- 
existing exemption. 

About  the  only  reason  which  has  been 
advanced  for  this  legislation  is  that  It  would 
permit  a  greater  level  of  Export-Import  Bank 
lending  which  in  turn  Is  suppKssed  to  en- 
hance the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  This 
argument  Is  of  dubious  merit.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  a  far  greater  concern  with 
our  balance  of  payments  than  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  considerably  more  economic 
expertise.  In  a  letter  to  the  Committee,  Chair- 
man Burns  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  cast 
considerable  doubt  upon  the  argument  that 
the  legislation  would  improve  our  balance 
of  payments.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  states  that: 

"The  Board  is  fully  aware  of  the  desira- 
bility of  expanding  U.S.  exports  to  help  Im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments.  However,  not 
all  Export-Import  Bank  loans  result  in  addi- 
tional export  sales.  This  Is  especially  true 
when  the  Bank  finances  the  sale  of  U.S. 
goods  for  which  there  Is  little  or  no  competi- 
tion In  world  markets.  Frequently  the  Bank's 
loans  are  substituted  for  other  financing  in 
the  United  States  or  from  abroad.  Finally,  to 
the  extent  that  the  Bank's  credit  Is  used  to 
substitute  for  offshore  financing  of  our  ex- 
ports, our  balance  of  payments  will  suffer. 

"Accordingly,  the  Board  recommends 
against  enactment  of  the  bill." 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee win  give  great  weight  to  the  views  of 
Mr.  Burns.  He  Is  far  more  qualified  to  judge 
the  impact  on  our  balance  of  pajTnents  than 
are  the  officials  of  the  Ex-Im  Bank. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  are  not  true  expenditures  since 
they  are  fully  repayable  with  Interest.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  Is  argued  that  no  great  harm  Is 
done  If  the  net  lending  figures  are  removed 
from  the  budget. 

This  argvmient  Is  also  misleading.  Ex-Im 
Bank  loans  do  represent  a  claim  on  private 
resources  to  achieve  public  objectives.  More- 


over, the  net  outlays  of  the  Bank  must  be 
financed  In  the  capital  markets  the  same  as 
any  other  Federal  spending  program.  One  of 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  budget  Is  to  show 
the  total  financial  claims  of  the  public  sector 
on  the  private  sector.  Excluding  Ex-Im  Bank 
loans  therefore  understates  the  degree  or  ex- 
tent of  Federal  claims  upon  the  economy. 

An  argument  has  also  been  made  that  the 
Bank  does  not  operate  on  appropriated  funds 
hence  its  activities  need  not  be  carried  In  the 
budget.  Once  again,  this  argument  Is  seri- 
ously misleading.  Even  though  the  Bank  does 
not  use  Federal  funds,  hidden  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  the  Bank  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer nearly  $40  million  a  year.  The  legisla- 
tion before  this  Committee  would  exempt 
these  funds  from  budgetary  control. 

One  way  of  appreciating  the  subsidized 
nature  of  Ex-Im  Bank  loans  Is  to  examine 
their  operations  for  Fiscal  Year  1970.  During 
the  year,  the  Bank  was  making  export  loans 
at  6%  when  the  market  rates  were  8  or  9%. 
Moreover,  the  Bank  still  earned  a  profit  of 
$110.7  million.  How  can  the  Bank  e«u-n  money 
by  making  below-market  rate  loans?  The 
answer  is  that  It  does  so  through  hidden  Fed- 
eral subsidies. 

There  are  two  backdoor  subsidies  to  the 
Bank.  The  first  Is  the  Investment  of  govern- 
ment capital  at  a  ridiculously  low  rate.  The 
Bank  has  over  $2.2  billion  in  government 
capital,  including  $1  billion  In  initial  capital 
stock  and  $1J2  bUllon  in  retained  earnings. 
The  entire  $2.2  billion  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  If  we  closed  down  the  Bank,  the 
$2.2  billion  would  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  funds  could  be  used  to  reduce 
the  national  debt.  Interest  paid  on  the  na- 
tional debt  would  be  similarly  reduced.  Thus, 
the  real  cost  to  the  taxpayer  Is  the  Interest 
he  is  paying  on  his  total  Investment  of  $2.2 
billion.  Assuming  an  average  Interest  rate  of 
6%  on  government  obligations  during  Fiscal 
Year  1970,  the  Interest  cost  of  financing  the 
Ex-Im  Bank  Is  $132  million. 

What  did  the  taxpayers  get  back  for  the 
$132  mlUlon?  They  received  only  $50  million 
in  dividends  or  less  than  2.5  ?o  on  their  total 
Investment.  The  Bank  also  kept  $60  million 
In  retained  earnings  for  a  total  profit  of  $110 
million.  The  difference  of  $22  million  repre- 
sents a  hidden  subsidy  paid  by  the  taxpayer. 

The  second  backdoor  subsidy  comes  from 
the  ability  of  the  Bank  to  borrow  directly 
from  the  Treasury  at  rates  below  the  cost  of 
funds  to  the  Treasury.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  estimates  this  backdoor  subsidy 
cost  the  taxpayers  $16.8  million  In  Fiscal  Year 
1970. 

When  we  add  the  two  backdoor  subsidies 
together — $22  million  In  low  cost  capital  and 
$16.8  million  In  cut  rate  loans,  we  get  a  total 
subsidy  of  $38.8  milUon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  prefer  to  keep  the 
Ex-Im  Bank  In  the  Federal  budget.  None- 
theless, I  recognize  that  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  probably  favors  the  exclusion  of 
the  Bank  from  the  budget.  For  that  reason, 
I  have  proposed  a  compromise  which  I  hope 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  can  support. 
Briefly  stated,  my  compromise  amendment 
would  permit  the  exclusion  of  loan  disburse- 
ments and  repayments  from  the  budget  as 
is  provided  in  the  two  bills  before  the  Sub- 
committee. However,  my  amendment  would 
also  convert  the  backdoor  subsidies  to  front- 
door subsidies  and  require  that  the  sub- 
sidized portion  of  the  Ex-Im  Bank  be  car- 
ried as  a  line  Item  In  the  budget. 

In  other  words,  my  amendment  would 
permit  the  exclusion  of  $290  million  In  net 
outlays  anticipated  In  Fiscal  Year  1972.  How- 
ever, If  the  Bank  needed  a  $40  million  sub- 
sidy to  sustain  those  outlays.  It  would  have 
to  request  those  funds  from  Congress  through 
the  budget.  I  believe  this  to  be  an  entirely 
reasonable  approach.  It  permits  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  vast  bulk  of  Ex-Im  Bank  outlays 
and  requires  that  only  the  subsidized  pwrtlon 


of  the  Bank's  operations  be  included  In  the 
Budget. 

This  objective  would  be  accomplished  In 
the  foUowlng  manner.  First,  the  Bank  would 
be  required  to  pay  dividends  to  the  Treasury 
on  its  total  government  capital  at  the  cur- 
rent Treasury  cost  of  borrowing.  This  elimi- 
nates the  first  backdoor  subsidy  I  referred 
to  earlier. 

Second,  the  authority  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  below  market  rate  loans  to  the  Ex-Im 
Bank  would  be  removed.  The  rate  on  all  loans 
would  have  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent Federal  cost  of  borrowing.  This  elimi- 
nates the  second  backdoor  subsidy. 

Third,  my  amendment  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  ks  may  be  neces- 
sary to  subsidize  the  operations  of  the  £:x-Im 
Bank.  If  the  Bank  desired  to  make  low  rate 
loans  to  exporters  in  order  to  meet  foreign 
competition  and  stimulate  U.S.  exports.  It 
could  continue  to  do  so  provided  It  came 
to  Congress  for  the  funds  needed  to  subsidize 
the  Interest  rate. 

These  are  the  exact  procedures  we  follow 
on  ovir  housing  programs  for  low  and  moder- 
ate Income  families.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  Ex-Im  Bank  should  be  treated  any  dif- 
ferently. 

My  amendment  would  actually  give  the 
Congress  a  greater  degree  of  control  over  the 
operations  of  the  Ex-Im  Bank.  Under  current 
procedures,  the  Congress  can  limit  the  gross 
lending  authority  of  the  Bank;  however,  it 
has  no  say  as  to  the  degree  or  depth  of  the 
subsidy  given  the  Bank.  Because  the  sub- 
sidies are  Injected  through  the  backdoor,  the 
Congress  has  been  effectively  bypassed.  The 
degree  of  taxpayer  subsidy  U  really  decided 
by  Ex-Im  Bank  and  Treasury  officials  free 
from  any  control  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. 

My  amendment  would  also  provide  for  a 
more  flexible  approach  to  supervising  the 
Bank.  It  permits  Congress  to  alter  the  degree 
of  subsidy  as  well  as  the  total  volume  of 
Ex-Im  Bank  loans.  Increasing  the  subsidy 
may  be  preferable  to  Increasing  the  volume 
of  Ex-Im  Bank  loans,  particularly  when  an 
Increase  In  the  volume  of  loans  would  merely 
displace  private  loans  already  being  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  your  Subcom- 
mittee will  give  serious  consideration  to  my 
amendment.  As  you  know,  I  have  recently 
become  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
sets  the  yearly  lending  celling  for  the  Bank. 
Naturally,  I  have  a  keen  Interest  In  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Bank  Including  the  extent  to 
which  It  Is  subsidized  by  the  taxpayer.  1  have 
no  pre-concelved  notions  that  the  Federal 
subsidy  Is  too  low  or  too  high.  Perhaps  a  good 
case  can  be  made  for  Increasing  the  subsidy 
In  order  to  stimulate  exports.  I  do  feel 
strongly,  however,  that  the  sonount  of  the 
subsidy  ought  to  be  reviewed  each  year  by 
the  Congress  and  my  amendment  Is  designed 
to  achieve  this  objective. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  45  min- 
utes, with  a  time  limitation  therein  of 
3  minutes. 

Is  there  any  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  believe  the  order  calls  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  45  minutes ;  is  that  not 
correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  That  is 
corrGct 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEY) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  csdl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tunnby).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  complicated  problem  has  been 
created  by  the  bombing  which  damaged 
a  portion  of  the  U.S.  Capitol.  What  per- 
manent steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
another  such  senseless  and  stupid  act? 

As  yet,  there  are  no  wholly  satisfac- 
tory answers.  The  physical  nature  of 
the  buildings  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  their 
symbolic  importance  in  our  open  society, 
make  the  imposition  of  strict  security 
measures  difficult. 

The  Capitol  with  its  historic  treasures 
belongs  to  the  people  of  our  coimtry. 
Americans  have  the  right  to  visit  it.  In- 
deed, they  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
so.  Our  citizens  have  the  right  to  visit 
their  lawmakers  in  the  office  buildings 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. They  have  a  right  to  visit  and  en- 
Joy  the  Library  of  Congress. 

How.  then,  should  these  buildings — 
which  historically  have  always  been  open 
to  the  public  and  should  remain  so — be 
protected  against  those  who  would  dese- 
crate and  destroy  them? 

Bffany  methods  are  being  discussed. 
Closed  circuit  television  monitors  such  as 
are  used  in  stores  to  trap  shoplifters 
have  been  proposed.  Sensor  devices  to 
detect  metal  objects  and  explosives  have 
been  suggested.  Requiring  visitors  to 
leave  packages  and  bags  at  building  en- 
trances has  been  advocated. 

There  are  practical  drawbacks  to  most 
of  the  proposals  that  have  been  put  for- 
ward. Hundreds  of  staff  people  work  in 
the  Capitol  and  its  supporting  buildings, 
and  imcounted  thousands  of  persons 
visit  these  buildings  daily,  on  business  or 
for  pleasure.  Checking  each  one  of  them 
In  and  out  Is  an  almost  Impossible  task. 

Since  the  bombings,  employees  have 
had  to  show  their  Identification  cards, 
and  open  their  bags  and  brief  cases  for 
police  Inspection.  Entering  or  leaving 
the  buildings  before  or  after  normal 
working  hours,  they  must  sign  in  or  out. 

But  what  about  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  tourists,  whose  identifica- 
tion— If  they  have  any — would  mean 
next  to  nothing  to  any  police  ofHcer  or 
guard?  The  visitors — who  have  a  right 
to  be  there — pose  the  biggest  problem. 
Those  who  perpetrated  the  bombing  al- 
most certainly  entered  the  Capitol  in  the 
gvdse  of  normtd  visitors. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  three 
things  are  going  to  have  to  be  done.  Some 
83r8tem  of  sophisticated  electronic  sur- 
veillance should  be  considered;  certain 
areas  of  the  Capitol  such  as  working 
spaces  that  have  little  or  no  interest  for 


tourists  should  be  placed  off  limits  for 
casusJ  visitors;  and  the  Capitol  Police 
Force  should  be  increased  and  fully  pro- 
fessionalized. 

The  Capitol  Police  Force  now  consists 
of  an  authorized  strength  of  622  men,  39 
percent  of  whom  are  authorized  to  be 
patronage  appointments.  I  am  informed 
that,  in  actuality,  20  percent  of  the  total 
force  are  students.  The  remainder  of  the 
patronage  appointments  are  career-type 
officers  who  do  not  enjoy  tenure. 

I  Imve  made  patronage  appointments 
to  the  force,  and  I  believe  I  have  najned 
good  men.  But  in  the  future,  only  fully 
qualified,  professional  police  officers 
should  make  up  the  force.  The  patronage 
appointments  should  be  phased  out 
through  attrition  and  eventually  elim- 
inated. Officers  who  have  patrcnage  ap- 
pointments should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, however,  to  qualify  for  the  all- 
professional  force. 

At  the  same  time  the  size  of  the  fo.'ce 
must  be  increased.  Since  the  bombings, 
all  days  off  for  the  police  have  been  can- 
celled, and  they  have  had  to  work  longer 
hours  each  day.  They  have  done  a  good 
job  and  are  to  be  commended.  But  when 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  people  are  en- 
dangered, when  the  security  of  Federal 
Government  buildings  involving  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  property — much  of  it 
irreplaceable  and  its  value  not  measure- 
able  In  dollars — are  at  stake  then  noth- 
ing less  than  realism  must  guide  us. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  „u:  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  ot  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  withdraw  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 


DISCHARGE  OF  COMMITTEE- 
REFERRAL  OF  A  Bnx 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ack 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  S.  73,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  certain  land  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Mountrail  County  Park 
Commission  at  Mountrail,  N.  Dak.,  for 
recretational  development  and  that  it  be 
rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tim- 
NEY) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  explanation,  this  bill  covers  convey- 
ance of  land  acquired  by  the  Army  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Garrison  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project  in  North  Dakota. 

It  will  properly  come  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Therefore,  I  have  secured  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  referred  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  printer's  error  on  page  3,  line 
3.  be  corrected.  The  word  "Navy"  should 
be  changed  to  "Army." 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS.    ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  or  Agreements  Providing  roa  Foreiqm 

CtTRBENCIXS 

A  letter  from  the  General  Sales  Manager 
of  the  Export  Marketing  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  agreement* 
signed  providing  for  foreign  currencies  for 
January  and  February,  1071  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Proposed  Legislation  Extending  AtrraoRTrr 
Under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  or  1961 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  authority  for  in- 
suring loans  under  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  (with  ac- 
companying r^P*");  ♦■o  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  P^nal  Conclusion  of  Judicial 
Proceedings  Regarding  Claim  of  Certain 
Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  final  conclusion  of  judicial 
proceedings  regarding  the  claim  of  the  Wa- 
shoe Tribe,  Plaintiff  v.  The  United  States  of 
America,  Docket  No.  288  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Proposed  Legislation  Requiring  the  Report- 
ing OF  Weather  Modification  Activities 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  reporting  of  weather  mod- 
ification activities  to  the  Federal  Gjvern- 
ment  (with  accompanying  pampers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  Authori- 
zation or  Appropriation  to  Carry  Out  the 
Metric  System  Study 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  an  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1972  to  carry  out  the  metric  system  study 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Extending  and  Amend- 
ing THE  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  the  Renego- 
tiation Board,  transmitting  a  proposed  draft 
of  legislation  to  extend  and  amend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  (with  an  accom- 
panying pt^er);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Proposed  Iigislation  Transferring  Certaw 
Land  Wfthin  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion TO  the  Minnestoa  Chipfewa  Tribe 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed 
legislation  to  declare  that  certain  federaUy 
owned  lands  within  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion shaU  be  held  by  the  United  States  la 
trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  and 
for    other    purposes     (with    accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Pour  Corners  Regional  Commission's  1970 
Annual  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Oo- 
chalrman  of  the  Pour  Comers  Regional  Com- 
mission, Department  of  Commerce,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  1970  Annual  Repo" 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Cwn- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 
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PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
"Senate  resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  so  amend  the 
Federal  Uniform  Time  Act  as  to  permit  the 
twelve  Indiana  counties  within  the  Cen- 
tral Time  Zone  to  observe  daylight  time 
between  2  a.m.  of  the  last  Sunday  in  April 
and  2  a.m.  of  the  last  Sunday  In  October  In 
each  calendar  year 

"WHiereas.  the  six  northwest  counties  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  within  the  Central  Time 
2!one  maintain  close  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural ties  with  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
and  are  therefore  adversely  affected  by  pro- 
visions of  the  Uniform  Time  Act. 

"Whereas,  residents  of  the  six  counties  in 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  state  are 
equally  as  adversely  affected  during  the  sum- 
mer months  by  close  proximity  to  both  Illi- 
nois and  Kentucky  where  Central  Daylight 
Time  Is  observed  in  both  states  in  addition 
to  the  time  differential  with  eighty  other  In- 
diana counties;  smd 

"Whereas,  the  situation  created  by  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Uniform  Time  Act  leaves 
these  portions  of  the  state  operating  for  six 
months  of  the  year  on  a  different  time  from 
neighboring  states  with  resulting  adverse  af- 
fect on  commuters,  broadcast  communica- 
tions and  transportation  schedules;  and 

"Whereas,  the  96th  General  Assembly  an- 
ticipated this  problem  In  1969  by  enacting  a 
Concurrent  Resolution  (HCR  76)  dealing 
with  the  Indiana  time  dilemma  Acts  1969 
(chapter  469)  which  urged  the  United  States 
Congress  to  amend  the  Federal  Uniform  Time 
Act  to  permit  the  northwestern  and  south- 
western areas  to  remain  on  central  daylight 
time  In  the  summer  months;  and 

"Whereas,  the  97th  General  Assembly  takes 
note  that  efforts  to  amend  the  Federal  Uni- 
form Time  Law  are  even  now  being  made  by 
several  members  of  Congress  representing 
Indiana. 

'Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana : 

"Section  i.  That  the  United  States  Con- 
gress do  now  amend  the  Federal  Uniform 
Time  Act  to  permit  Indiana  counties  within 
the  Central  Time  Zone  to  observe  daylight 
time  between  2  A.M.  of  the  last  Sunday  In 
April  and  2  A.M.  of  the  last  Sunday  In  October 
In  each  calendar  year. 

"Sec.  2.  That  because  the  advent  of  the 
change  to  Daylight  Time  In  states  bordering 
Indiana  on  the  last  Sunday  In  April  1971 
will  Impose  great  hardship  and  Inconvenience 
to  the  twelve  Indiana  counties  In  the  Central 
Time  Zone,  prompt  remedial  action  is  tir- 
gently  needed. 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
shall  prepare  copies  of  this  resolution  and 
tranamlt  the  same  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
who  represent  the  State  of  Indiana." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  505 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  reconsider 
the  feasibility  of  vising  the  main  line  of 
the  Chicago,  MUwaukee,   St.   Paul   &  Pa- 
cific Railroad   for   the   primary   northern 
railroad  passenger  transportation  route  In 
order  to  provide  passenger  service  to  the 
people  of  South  Dakota 
"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
wntatlves  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein: 


"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  enacted  and  the  President  has 
signed  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  establishing  the  National  Rail  Passenger 
Corporation,  which  Act  declares  that  the  fed- 
eral Congress  has  found  that  modern,  effi- 
cient, intercity  railroad  passenger  service  \a 
a  necessary  part  of  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system;  that  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity  require  the  continuance  and 
Improvement  of  such  service  to  provide  fast 
and  comfortable  transportation  between 
crowded  urban  areas  and  In  other  areas  of 
the  country;  that  to  achieve  these  goals  re- 
quires the  designation  of  a  basic  national 
rail  passenger  system  and  the  establishment 
of  a  rail  passenger  corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  modern,  efficient.  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service;  and  that  federal  finan- 
cial assistance  as  well  as  investment  capital 
from  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  Is 
needed  for  this  purpose;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  authorized  by  the  said  Act  to  de- 
termine the  route  to  be  used  to  provide  rail 
passenger  service  between  Chicago,  Illinois 
and  Seattle,  Washington;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad's  main  line  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Seattle  Is  the  shortest  of 
the  possible  routes  between  the  two  cities; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Is 
the  most  scenic  of  the  possible  routes  con- 
necting the  two  cities,  in  that  It  passes 
through  the  prairies  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Badlands  of  North  Dakota,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains In  Montana,  the  Bltterroot  Mountains 
in  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  the  Cascade 
Mountains  in  Washington;  and 

"Whereas,  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  is 
situated  approximately  equidistant  from 
most  of  the  population  centers  of  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  would  therefore  be 
equally  accessible  to  most  of  the  people  of 
the  two  states,  while  a  more  northerly  route 
would  deprive  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  of  practical  access  to  rail  pas- 
senger service,  and  a  more  southerly  route 
would  deprive  all  of  the  population  of  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
a  large  part  of  the  population  of  South  Da- 
kota practical  access  to  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice; and 

"Whereas,  east-west  passenger  service 
available  to  the  p>eopIe  of  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  '.s  very  limited  in  comparison 
to  the  east-west  service  which  would  be 
available  for  the  same  areas  if  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad 
route  were  utilized  for  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice; and 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Act 
is  to  Improve  the  financial  structure  and 
strengthen  railroad  companies,  and  the  Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee.  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road Is  financially  distressed,  having  recently 
experienced  large  operating  losses: 

"Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-sixth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  reconsider  announced  plans  for 
a  northern  route  for  the  National  Rail  Pas- 
senger Corporation  service  which  would  per- 
manently leave  the  people  of  South  Dakota 
entirely  without  railroad  passenger  service 
and  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  utilizing 
the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  for  such  service, 
which  would  also  provide  balanced  railroad 
passenger  service  to  all  the  states  of  the 
northern  plains;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
Concurrent  Resolution  be  transmitted  by 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  to  the 
offices  of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 


the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
pK>rtatloQ,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  (Congressional  Delegation 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  603 

"A  joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  ac- 
cordance with  article  V  of  said  Constitu- 
tion 

"Whereas,  a  resolution  of  our  nation's 
myriad  and  diverse  problems  la  contingent 
ujKDn  a  viable  partnership  between  the  fed- 
eral government  and  strengthened  state  gov- 
ernments; and 

"Whereas,  Increasing  demands  upon  state 
and  local  governments  for  essential  public 
services  have  compelled  the  states  to  rely 
heavily  on  highly  regressive  and  inelastic 
consumer  taxes  and  property  taxes;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  revenues  based  pre- 
dominantly on  Income  taxes  increase  sig- 
nificantly faster  than  economic  growth,  while 
state  and  loctU  revenues  based  heavily  on 
sales  and  property  taxes  do  not  keep  peee 
with  economic  growth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  fiscal  crisis  at  state  and 
local  levels  has  become  the  overriding  prob- 
lem of  Intergovernmental  relations  and  of 
continuing  a  viable  federal  system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  evident  solution  to  this 
problem  is  a  meaningful  sharing  ol  federal 
income  tax  resources;   and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress,  de- 
spite the  immediate  and  imperative  need 
therefor,  has  failed  to  enact  acceptable  reve- 
nue sharing  legislation;  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  event  of  such  congres- 
sional inaction,  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  grants  to  the  states 
the  right  to  initiate  constitutional  change 
by  applications  from  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states  to  the  Congress, 
calling  for  a  constitutional  convention;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  required  by  the  constitution  to  call 
such  a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of  ap- 
plications from  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  states : 

"Be  It  resolved,  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senatlves  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  pursuant  to 
article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  does  hereby  memorialize  and  make 
application  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  c&ll  a  convention  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  several 
states  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
shall  provide  that  a  portion  of  the  taxes  on 
income  levied  by  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
sixteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  available 
each  year  to  state  governments  and  pc^itlcal 
subdivisions  thereof,  by  means  of  direct  allo- 
cation, tax  credits,  or  both,  without  limiting 
directly  or  Indirectly  the  use  of  such  moneys 
for  any  purpose  not  inconsistent  with  any 
other  provision  of  the  CTonstitutlon  of  the 
United  States;  and. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  applica- 
tion shall  constitute  a  continuing  applica- 
tion for  such  convention  pursuant  to  article 
V  until  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  states  shall  have  made  like  applications 
and  such  convention  shall  have  been  called 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  unless 
previously  rescinded  by  this  Legislature;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  shall  be  presented  forth- 
with to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Reprsentatlves  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Legislatures  of 
each  of  the  several  states  attesting  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  South  Dakota 
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A  Joint  rescflutlon  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs: 

"AsszMBLT  Joan  Resoltttion  No.  B 
"Joint   resolution   memorializing    the   Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  In  southern  Nevada. 
"Whereas,  An  increasing  number  of  mili- 
tary personnel  are  spending  their  retirement 
years  In  southern  Nevada;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Inaccessibility  of  existing 
national  cemeteries  makes  It  Impossible  for 
the  families  of  western  veterans  to  provide 
for  the  Interment  of  their  loved  ones  In  a 
cemetery  fitting  as  a  remembrance  to  the 
career  pursued;  and 

"Whereas,  Southern  Nevada  Is  an  Ideal 
location  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
cemetery;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  national  cemetery  in 
southern  Nevada;   and  be  It  further. 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthvrlth  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  each  member  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  deleg;atlon." 

A  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Sknatk  RxsoLimoN  No.  5,  S.D.  1 

"A  Senate  resolution  requesting  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  of  Twenty-Four  of  the  United 
Nations  to  visit  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  to  examine  the  present  and 
future  status  of  self-government  for  the 
Trxist  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes. 

"Whereas.  Article  76  of  Chapter  XII  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  sets  forth  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system  to 
be  the  promotion  of  "the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  educational  advancement  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  trust  territories,  and  .  .  . 
progressive  development  towards  self-govern- 
ment or  Independence  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  the  particuleir  circumstances  of  each 
territory  and  Its  peoples  and  the  freely  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  people  concerned  .  .  ."; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  as 
a  member  nation  of  the  United  Nations  as- 
sumes these  responsibilities  and  obligations 
with  regards  to  the  former  Japanese  Man- 
dated Islands,  namely  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

"Whereas,  the  duly  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  in  Congress  of  Micronesia  as- 
sembled have  sought  the  early  resolution  of 
the  future  political  and  constitutional  status 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
and  established  a  Political  Status  Commis- 
sion to  examine  reasonable  and  practical  po- 
litical alternatives  open  to  the  Microneslans 
and  their  most  democratic  way  in  which  the 
wishes  of  the  people  may  be  ascertained 
with  respect  to  this  Important  matter:  and 

"Whereas,  after  expensive  study,  travel,  and 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the 
United  States  as  an  Administering  Author- 
ity on  the  future  political  status  of  Micro- 
nesia, the  Future  Political  Status  Delegation 
submitted  a  final  Report,  recommending, 
among  other  things,  the  status  alternative 
of  free  association  with  United  States'  and 
advising  the  Congress  of  the  offer  of  the 
United  States  of  a  Commonwealth'  status 
for  the  Trvist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Island; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Third  Congreaa  of  Micro- 
nesia, Third  Regular  Session,  adopted  the 
Report  of  its  Political  Status  Delegation 
and  rejected  the  offer  of  the  .United  States 
of  America;  and 


"Whereas,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No. 
100,  adopted  in  1970,  the  Third  Congress 
duly  informed  the  United  Nations  of  its  ac- 
tion, and  expressly  solicited  advice  and  any 
comments  from  the  United  Nations  or  any 
of  its  organs  or  instnmientalltles  as  may  be 
appropriate  under  the  circumstances;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  of  Twenty-Four  has  demon- 
strated its  unselfish  and  untiring  efforts  in 
seeking  self-government  for  all  developing 
countries  of  the  world  community  and  may 
be  in  a  better  position  to  assess  and  review 
the  prevailing  conditions  and  present  stage 
of  negotiations  with  the  United  States  by 
the  people  of  Micronesia  regarding  the  po- 
litical status  question;   now,  therefore. 

"Be  is  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fourth 
Congress  of  Micronesia,  F'irst  Regular  Ses- 
sion, 1971,  that  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  of  Twenty-Pour  be  and  is  hereby 
invited  to  visit  the  Tnist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  to  examine  and  advise 
upon  the  present  and  future  status  of  self- 
government  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Future  Status  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Micronesia  is  hereby  requested  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  details  and  tim- 
ing of  such  visit;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary-General,  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Security  Council,  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  and  the  Special  Committee  of 
Twenty-Four  of  the  United  Nations;  the 
President,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State,  De- 
fense and  the  Interior  of  the  United  States; 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Chair- 
men of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
Statee  Congress;  and  the  High  Commis- 
sioner." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tomigusuku 
Village  Assembly,  Tomigusuku,  Okinawa,  de- 
manding the  Inunedlate  removal  all  poison 
gas  weapons  from  Okinawa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tomigusuku 
Village  Assembly,  Tomigusuku,  Okinawa,  de- 
manding the  transfer  to  the  Government  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  of  the  right  to  make 
criminal  Investigation  and  Jurisdiction  as  to 
the  offenses  committed  by  the  members  and 
civilian  components  of  the  U.S.  Army  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
American  Council,  Inc..  Rochester,  N.Y., 
relating  to  Indochlne  and  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral Europe;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tennessee  As- 
sociation of  Conservation  Districts,  Moscow, 
Tenn.,  relating  to  surface  mining;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older  (Rept.  No. 
92-26). 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Haehu, 
ISi.  Habt,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  1127.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  those  subject  to  the  military  Jus- 
tice system,  to  revise  the  Uniform  Code  ol 
Military  Justice,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.   1128.   A   bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oaspai 
Ramos.  Referred   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1129.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  reform  the 
foreign   military   assistance   program  ol   the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Curtis)  : 
S.  1130.  A   bill   to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  George  W.  Norrls  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG : 
S.  1131.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  that  re- 
view committee  members  may  be  appointed 
from  any  county  within  a  State.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1132.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Onmlbus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
and 

S.  1133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  of  1968.  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  development  of  non- 
lethal  weapons  and  police  protection  equip- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MOSS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen) : 
S.  1134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of   1964  to  clarify  the  status  of 
certain    oil    well    service    equipment   under 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  36  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  tax  on  the  use  of  certain  vehi- 
cles) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  PMnance. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1135.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ellin  Gorky; 
and 

S.  1136.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Langham.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  1137.  A  bill  to  amend  section  123(3)  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
transfer  Obion  County  and  Lake  County  from 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  Division  of  the 
Western  District  of  Tennessee.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.   1138.   A  bill   to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  optional 
exemption    from    coverage    for    Individuals 
who  have  attained  age  66.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAKER    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hkuska,    Mr.    Randolph,    and    Mr. 

Tatt)  : 

S.J.  Res.  66.  A  Joint  resolution  providing 

for    the    designation    and    adoption    of   the 

American    marigold    as    the    national    floral 

emblem  of  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time, 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAYH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harris,    Mr.    Hart,    and    Mr. 
Randolph) : 
S.  1127.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  those  subject  to  the 
military   justice   system,   to  revise  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  and 
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for  other   purposes.   Referring   to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

REVISION    OF    UNirOEM    CODE    OK    MILITART 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  I  believe  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive — and  at  the 
same  time  realistic  and  workable — plans 
ever  proposed  for  the  meaningful  re- 
form of  our  military  justice  system. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  is  an  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  completely  all  danger 
of  command  influence,  the  possibility — 
or  even  the  appearance — that  the  com- 
manding officer  of  an  accused  man  could 
affect  the  outcome  of  his  court-martial. 
This  reform,  together  with  other  sub- 
stantial improvements  embodied  in  the 
bill,  requires  a  complex  and  far-reach- 
ing restructuring  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  and  the  entire  mili- 
tary justice  system.  But  I  believe  that 
such  reforms  are  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued vitaUty  of  the  system.  As  long  as 
the  remotest  possibility  of  imdue  com- 
mand influence  remains,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  avoid  the  impUcation — or  at  least 
the  appearance — of  fimdamental  vin- 
faimess.  And  no  such  system  of  justice 
can  earn  or  maintain  the  respect  of  those 
It  serves. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  remarks,  I 
shall  refer  repeatedly  to  command  in- 
fluence and  to  the  commanding  oCBcer. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  most  command- 
ing officers  in  the  military  forces  of  this 
country  try  their  best  to  be  fair.  They  try 
to  see  that  those  whom  they  command 
are  treated  justly,  whether  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, in  the  barracks,  or  in  the  mili- 
tary courts-martial  room.  But  military 
laws  need  to  be  structured  in  such  a  way 
that  those  few  commanding  officers  who 
might  yield  to  the  temptation  and  not  be 
fair  are  denied  this  opportunity  to  af- 
fect the  case  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, or  airmen  who  serve  in  their  com- 
mands. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
posal— although  designed  to  end  the  dan- 
ger of  command  influence  and  to  effect 
other  badly  needed  reforms — recognizes 
the  legitimate  concern  our  Armed  Forces 
do  and  must  have  with  maintaining  dis- 
cipline and  preserving  order.  The  re- 
formed system  of  courts- martial  would 
continue  to  be  operated  within  the 
framework  of  military  command,  al- 
though the  bill  envisions  a  separate 
Courts-Martial  Command,  removed  from 
the  influence  of  individual  commanding 
officers  and  concerned  only  with  the  fair 
administration  of  the  system  of  miUtary 
justice.  And  individual  commanding  of- 
ficers would  retain  the  power  to  punish 
minor  infractions  under  the  provisions  of 
article  15  of  the  UCMJ. 

This  bill  is  an  extended  and  revised 
version  of  S.  4191  which  I  introduced  late 
in  the  91st  Congress.  S.  4191  was  Intro- 
duced last  August,  not  in  the  hope  of  im- 
mediate action,  but  in  order  to  provoke 
thought  and  comment  on  the  issue  gen- 
erally and  on  the  merits  of  my  proposal. 
After  introduction,  I  sent  copies  of  S. 
4191  to  a  number  of  military  and  civilian 
experts  specializing  in  military  law,  both 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere.  I  received 
a  wide  range  of  comments,  all  of  them 
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constructive,  and  almost  all  of  them 
favorable. 

In  redrafting  the  bill  we  took  these 
comments  into  account  and  made  a  se- 
ries of  improvements.  The  bill  contains 
two  major  changes  of  substance  from  the 
earlier  proposal.  First,  it  would  eliminate 
the  much-criticized  summary  court- 
martial.  Second,  it  contains  a  new  sec- 
tion— not  paralleled  in  the  present 
UCMJ — defining  each  party's  rights  to 
discover  information  held  by  the  other 
in  the  course  of  a  court-martial. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  will 
see  major  legislative  reforms  in  the  mili- 
tary justice  system  in  the  92d  Congress. 
I  have  talked  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin),  who  has  long  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  efforts  to  reform  our  mili- 
tary justice  system,  about  this  subject. 
Senator  Ermn  informs  me  that  his  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  anxious  to  take 
another  look  at  the  problems  of  our  mili- 
tary justice  system,  and  that  he  is  in- 
terested in  further  reform. 

Senator  Ervin  is  the  author  of  a  far- 
reaching  measure  designed  to  correct 
the  shortcomings  in  our  administrative 
discharge  system.  Other  legislation  has 
been  proposed. 

I  look  forward  to  p>articipating  in  the 
subcommittee's  hearings,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  come  up  with  substantial,  and 
at  the  same  time  realistic,  reform  pro- 
posals. My  confidence  stems  both  from 
my  long  experience  with  the  great  dedica- 
tion the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  for  preserving  our  cherished  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  from  my  experi- 
ence with  the  subcommittee's  previous 
efforts  in  this  area. 

In  1966,  the  Subcommittee  en  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  together  with  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  conduct- 
ed several  weeks  of  hearings  on  military 
justice.  These  hearings  led  to  the  most 
recent  amendments  to  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  known  as  the  Mili- 
tary Justice  Act  of  1968.  That  legislation 
is  a  tribute  to  the  outstanding  and  ex- 
traordinary teamwork  between  two  great 
Senate  committees,  and  I  am  confident 
that  this  exceptional  relationship  will 
continue. 

I  hope  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  again  join  in  this  effort  from 
the  outset.  I  hope  that  new  hearings  will 
explore  the  problems  equally  as  success- 
fully, as  was  the  case  in  the  past,  so 
that  we  can  have  meaningful  reform  by 
the  end  of  this  Congress. 

SUMMAET  OP  THE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  before  I  go  into  de- 
tail about  the  specific  provisions,  I 
would  like  to  give  a  quick  summary  of 
the  major  provisions  of  this  measure, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 

The  main  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
eliminate  completely  the  problem  of 
command  infiuence,  as  I  have  stated.  The 
bill  would  establish  an  independent 
Courts-Martial  Command  composed  of 
four  divisions:  defense,  prosecution, 
judicial,  and  administration.  This  com- 
mand would  be  responsible  only  to  the 


Judge  Advocate  General,  thereby  remov- 
ing defense  and  prosecuting  attorneys 
from  the  control  of  the  accused's  com- 
manding oflBcer.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  military  justice,  the  prosecuting 
oflBcer  and  the  defense  officer  in  any 
given  court-martial  are  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  commanding  ofiQcer  of  the 
command  which  brings  the  charges 
against  the  enlisted  man  or  oflcer 
brought  before  the  court-martial  pro- 
ceeding. 

Each  accused  would  be  entitled  to  have 
an  independent  defense  counsel  appoint- 
ed upon  request  immediately  following 
arrest.  He  would  also  have  the  right 
to  a  formal  hearing,  similar  to  the  hear- 
ing required  by  rule  5  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  in  front  of 
an  independent  military  judge  within  24 
hours  of  arrest.  Thus,  the  commander 
would  no  longer  have  the  fijial  voice  in 
deciding  whether  to  prosecute. 

Several  crucial  decisions  now  made  by 
the  commanding  ofiBcer  or  the  prosecutor 
would  be  delegated  to  the  independent 
military  judges.  At  present,  the  com- 
manding ofQcer  has  the  sole  power  to 
authorize  searches  and  issue  arrest  war- 
rants. Under  the  new  bill,  these  deci- 
sions, which  deal  with  critically  im- 
portant constitutional  rights,  would  be 
made  by  an  independent  judge.  In  like 
manner,  the  mlUtary  judge— not  the 
commander — would  have  the  power  to 
release  an  accused  serviceman  pending 
trial  or  pending  appeal.  Under  present 
law,  the  prosecutor  has  the  exclusive 
power  to  Issue  subpenas,  and  this  au- 
thority would  also  be  vested  in  the  mili- 
tary judge  under  the  bill. 

The  commanding  ofl3cer — the  conven- 
ing authority — now  performs  the  Initial 
review  in  many  cases.  This  procedure 
has  become,  for  the  most  part,  either  a 
time-consuming  formality  or  an  invita- 
tion to  impose  maximum  sentences  so 
that  the  commander  can  reduce  them. 
The  power  to  review  would  be  trans- 
ferred either  to  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral or  to  the  military  courts,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  power  to 
suspend  or  reduce  sentences  would  be 
transferred  from  the  commanding  officer 
to  the  military  judge. 

At  the  present  time,  the  commander 
has  exclusive  power  to  choose  members 
of  the  court — the  Jurors.  This  widely 
criticized  power  would  be  eliminated  and 
a  completely  random  system  of  selection 
would  be  substituted  In  its  place.  The  bill 
would  also  abolish  the  requirement  that 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial  be  officers. 

In  addition  to  measures  aimed  exclu- 
sively at  eliminating  command  infiuence, 
the  bill  would  provide  for  a  number  of 
other  reforms. 

The  revised  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  eliminate  the  summary 
courts-martial.  These  proceedings — 
which  are  conducted  by  one  man  who 
presents  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, listens  to  and  evaluates  the  evidence 
of  the  defendant,  rules  on  questions  of 
law  and  fact,  and  also  determines  the 
sentence — are  Inconsistent  with  the 
whole  thnist  of  this  reform  bill.  And  that 
would  be  true  even  if  the  summary 
court-martial     officer     were     not     ap- 
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pointed— as  he  is  today— *y  the  defend- 
ant's commanding  officer.  It  is  simply 
unfair  to  let  a  serviceman  suffer  a  bur- 
den which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  crimi- 
nal conviction  without  granting  him  all 
the  procedural  safeguards  that  are  fair 
and  practicable. 

Military  Judges  would  be  present  at  all 
trials,  and  would  have  the  power  to 
"issue  all  writs  necessary  or  appropriate 
In  aid  of"  their  jurisdiction.  They  would 
also  be  given  the  same  power  Federal 
judges  now  have  to  punish  for  contempts 
In  their  presence.  The  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  would  be  enlarged  from  three  to 
nine  Judges  and  authorized  to  sit  In 
panels  of  three  Judges,  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  court's  continuity  and  its  ca- 
pacity to  handle  the  Increased  workload. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  em- 
powered to  issue  writs  of  certiorari  to  re- 
view cases  decided  by  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  additional 
substantive  and  procedural  rights  to  each 
defendant.  For  the  first  time  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  double  jeopardy  prob- 
lems. Trying  a  defendant  by  court-mar- 
tial after  trial  in  a  State  court  for  the 
same  act,  and  vice  versa,  would  be  for- 
bidden. And  military  defense  attorneys 
would  be  specifically  authorized  to  seek 
collateral  relief  for  their  clients  in  civil- 
Ian  courts  whenever  appropriate,  relief 
often  unavailable  today  unless  the  ac- 
cused serviceman  obtains  civilian  coun- 
sel. The  accused  would  get  complete 
credit  toward  any  ultimate  sentence  for 
any  pretrial  confinement.  Finally,  all 
confined  servicemen— including  those 
awaiting  trial  or  appeal— would  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  work,  exercise, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  wherever 
adequate  facilities  were  available. 

New  in  this  year's  provision  is  a  dis- 
covery section,  modeled  after  the  Fed- 
eral rules,  to  define  each  party's  rights  to 
obtain  information  held  or  controlled  by 
the  other  party.  This  subject  is  not 
covered  by  the  present  code,  and  I  have 
been  informed  by  several  experts  that 
greater  specificity  in  this  area  would  be 
of  great  value  to  all  parties  concerned. 

A  committee  composed  of  the  judge 
advocate  generals  of  each  of  the  services 
and  three  civilians  appointed  by  the 
President  would  be  charged  with  study- 
ing and  making  recommendations  about 
the  following  questions:  the  desirability 
of  transferring  jurisdiction  over  absence 
offenses  to  the  Federal  courts;  additional 
methods  of  eliminating  delays  in  the  ap- 
pellate process;  means  of  dealing  with 
prisoners  who  complete  the  service  of 
their  sentence  to  confinement  prior  to 
the  completion  of  appellate  review;  and 
revisions  in  the  current  table  of  maxi- 
mum punishments. 

THE  NEED   FOR   SZPOaM 

Mr.  President,  the  quality  of  the  mili- 
tary justice  system  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant today  than  ever  before.  The  men 
now  in  uniform  serve  in  an  army  which 
has  changed  substantially  over  the  years. 
Most  of  these  men  will  not  see  combat. 
Many  of  them  live  off  post  and  serve  in 
a  military  capacity  only  during  normal 
working  hours.  In  many  ways  there  is 
an  increased  similarity  between  military 


service  and  skilled  civilian  occupational 
pursuits.  We  cannot  afford  to  subject 
these  men  to  a  second-rate  system  of 
military  justice. 

Moreover,  there  are  now  nearly  4  mil- 
lion men  under  arms.  Most  of  these  men 
are  young  and  impressionable,  and  some 
will  be  confronted  with  American  justice 
for  the  first  time  while  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  1969  report  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  U.S.  Army 
noted  that  in  the  Army  alone  there  were 
76.320  courts-martial,  94  percent  which 
resulted  in  convictions.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  our  civilian  sys- 
tem, we  must  see  to  it  that  these  men  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  with  a  view  of  crim- 
inal Justice  that  recognizes  the  funda- 
mentcd  principles  of  fairness  and  human 
dignity.  We  must  see  to  it  that  no  man 
is  convicted  and  confined,  his  Ufe  per- 
haps ruined,  without  having  been  ac- 
corded full  procedural  and  substantive 
safeguards. 

In  light  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  military  justice  system,  we  must 
review  its  quality,  and  the  fundamental 
question  of  its  fairness. 

The  most  serious  shortcoming  in  our 
military  justice  system  is  the  danger  of 
undue  command  influence  over  courts- 
martial,  which  may  impose  numerous 
penalties.  Including  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, lengthy  imprisonment,  or  even 
death.  In  courts-martial,  the  commander 
determines  whether  to  prosecute,  con- 
trols the  court-martial  procedure,  and 
plays  an  integral  role  in  the  appellate 
process.  He  authorizes  searches  and  ar- 
rests, convenes  the  court-martial,  and 
decides  whether  the  accused  serviceman 
shall  remain  in  pretrial  confinement.  He 
chooses  the  prosecuting  attorney  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  defense  counsel.  Fi- 
nally, he  chooses  the  men  to  serve  as 
members  of  a  coxirt,  the  military  equiva- 
lent of  Jurors,  reviews  the  findings  and 
sentence,  and  decides  whether  a  sentence 
to  confinement  shall  be  deferred  pending 
appeal. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  presented  by 
command  influence,  the  military  Justice 
system  derues  a  defendant  other  rights 
fundamental  to  a  free  society.  He  may  be 
denied  credit  for  time  spent  in  confine- 
ment before  trial.  His  military  counsel 
may  be  precluded  from  seeking  collateral 
relief.  He  must  apply  to  the  prosecuting 
counsel,  rather  than  the  independent 
military  Judge,  for  subpenas. 

These  shortcomings  must  be  remedied, 
and  they  must  be  remedied  now.  We  ask 
our  yoiuig  men  by  the  millions  to  give 
their  time  and  their  energies  to  strength- 
en our  national  defense.  And  we  have 
asked  them  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to 
give  their  lives  on  our  behalf.  I  believe 
we  can  delay  no  longer  in  giving  these 
men  a  first-class  system  of  military 
Justice. 

The  need  for  reform  is  urgent.  But  re- 
form cannot  be  allowed  to  come  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion.  Individual,  patchwork 
alternations  might  well  suffice  to  plug 
some  of  the  smaller  gaps  in  the  system. 
What  is  urgently  needed,  however,  is  & 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  imiform 
code,  a  reform  which  will  make  military 
justice  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  civil  system  we  find  in  our  State  and 


Federal  comts.  But  at  the  same  time  any 
such  proposal  must  recognize  the  armed 
services'  legitimate  concern  to  maintain 
discipline  and  preserve  order. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  Introducing 
today  is  such  a  reform.  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  all  parts  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  dealing 
with  courts-martial,  from  the  moment  of 
arrest  to  the  final  disposition  of  appeals 
and  the  completion  of  confinement.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  proposal  would  insure 
every  American  serviceman  the  kind  of 
speedy,  fair,  and  impartial  judicial  sys- 
tem to  which  he  is  entitled. 

COMMAND   INrLUENCE 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  briefly 
to  explain  the  bill's  major  provisions  and 
to  give  an  example  of  how  the  revised 
code  would  apply  to  a  typical  court- 
martial  proceeding  from  beginning  to 
end. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  all  forms  of 
command  influence  over  the  court-mar- 
tial process  and  proceedings.  It  would 
vest  in  a  separate  and  independent 
Court-Martial  Command  the  crucial 
powers  to  convene  courts-martial;  to  de- 
tail military  Judges  and  defense  and 
prosecuting  attorneys;  and  to  choose  the 
members  of  the  court — the  jury. 

Such  an  independent  command  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  a  fair  system. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
was  a  landmark  reform  and  an  important 
step  forward  in  ensuring  fundamental 
fairness  of  military  justice  and  that  code 
does  contain  a  number  of  provisions  de- 
signed to  increase  the  rights  of  an  ac- 
cused serviceman  by  reducing  the  com- 
mander's influence  over  the  court-mar- 
tial procedure.  Thus,  the  code  prevents  a 
commander  from  convening  a  court- 
martial  if  he  has  a  "personal  interest" 
in  the  case  or  if  he  is  "the  accuser,"  and 
prevents  him  from  censuring,  repri- 
manding, or  admonishing  any  court 
member,  law  officer,  or  counsel  with  re- 
spect to  the  flndings  of  a  court  or  for  the 
sentence  imposed  or  in  any  manner  at- 
tempting by  unlawful  means  to  influence 
the  action  of  a  court-martial  or  any 
member  thereof.  But  we  have  not  yet 
provided  the  full  measure  of  protection 
required.  As  long  as  the  commander 
makes  all  decisions  there  is  a  continuing 
possibility  of  improper  command  influ- 
ence, and  the  right  to  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial  remains  in  jeopardy. 

The  commander  controls  the  whole 
court-martial  process.  He  continues  to 
have  and  to  exercise  the  authority  and 
responsibility  to  appoint  a  subordinate  to 
conduct  a  preliminary  investigation. 

The  officer  appointed  by  the  com- 
mander to  conduct  an  investigation  un- 
der article  32  is  subject  to  all  of  the  in- 
herent pressures  of  a  command  whose 
legitimate  concern  is  discipline.  This 
procedure  appears  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  civil- 
ian jurisprudence  which  provides  that 
no  person  should  be  subjected  to  a  crimi- 
nal trial  unless  the  prosecutor  can  dem- 
onstrate to  an  Impartial  magistrate  or 
grand  jury  that  there  is  probable  cause 
to  believe,  first,  that  a  crime  has  been 
committed  and.  second,  that  this  crime 
was  committed  by  the  accused. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  officer 
conducting  the  article  32  investigation,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  commander's  legal 
officer,  are  not  binding  upon  the  com- 
mander and  are  purely  advisory.  As  a  re- 
sult, military  law  suffers  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  binding  legal  decision  as  to 
the  allocation  of  prosecutorial  resources. 
The  regard  for  efficient  allocation  of 
prosecutorial  resources  and  the  even- 
handed  administration  of  Justice  which 
characterize  the  typical  UJ3.  attorney 
or  State  district  attorney's  office.  Is 
therefore,  reduced  in  the  military  sys- 
tem. 

In  those  instances  where  the  accused 
is  entitled  to  military  legal  counsel,  the 
choice  of  those  available  to  defend  the 
accused  remains  generally  in  the  hands 
of  the  commander.  In  addition,  the 
commander  chooses  the  counsel  who 
prosecutes  the  case.  The  possession 
of  the  power  to  choose  the  defense  coun- 
sel and  the  prosecutor  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  permitting  the  commander,  by 
manipulating  the  choice  of  personnel,  to 
control  the  outcome  of  the  case. 

Unlike  the  civilian  system,  where  the 
accused  is  entitled  to  trial  by  a  Jury  of 
his  peers  selected  at  random,  the  com- 
mander is  empowered,  virtually  without 
limitation,  to  choose  the  members  of  a 
court-martial — those  who  serve  in  effect, 
as  Jurors.  While  sua  accused  enlisted  man 
is  entitled  to  request  that  one-third  of 
the  court  be  composed  of  enUsted  men, 
the  selection  of  those  enlisted  men  who 
are  to  serve  in  the  event  of  such  a  re- 
quest is  in  the  hands  of  the  commander. 
The  practice  of  selecting  only  senior  non- 
commissioned officers,  who  are  consid- 
ered more  severe  than  commissioned  offi- 
cer, has  been  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals.  And,  while  he  is  required 
to  select  those  best  qualified,  there  is 
nothing  to  preclude  a  commanding  officer 
from  selecting  officers  known  by  him  to 
be  particularly  strict  or  notably  hostile 
to  certain  types  of  alleged  offenses.  This 
entire  system  of  selection  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  "hand  picked"  Jury  and  is 
clearly  incompatible  with  the  history  and 
theory  of  trial  by  Jury. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
provides  that  military  appeals  are  to  be 
heard  initially  by  the  convening  author- 
ity who  ordered  the  trial  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Although  in  theory  this  procedure 
provides  an  additional  level  of  appellate 
review,  in  practice  it  has  become  a  time- 
consimiing  formality — in  one  case,  the 
convening  authority  took  no  action  for  10 
months  and  thereby  delayed  judicial  ap- 
peal for  that  period.  And  in  most  cases 
its  results  are  foregone  conclusions. 
Moreover,  it  encourages  some  courts- 
martial — even  when  instructed  to  dis- 
regard the  commanding  officer's  review 
authority— to  adjudge  automatic  maxi- 
mum sentences  so  that  the  commander 
may  reduce  the  sentence  if  he  so  desires. 
This  Is  clearly  an  inappropriate  and  un- 
desirable procedure. 

The  power  to  place  a  soldier  in  con- 
flnement  pending  trial  Is  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  commander.  This  system, 
which  permits  the  commander  to  act 
Virtually  without  supervision  or  review 


has  the  potential  for  arbitrary  and  vexa- 
tious action  and  gives  the  appearance  of 
unfairness. 

COTTBTS- MARTIAL  COMMAND 

This  Independent  Courts-Martial  Com- 
mand would  take  over  the  functions  now 
performed  by  the  commander.  The 
Courts-Martial  Command  would  be 
xmder  the  administrative  supervision  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  would 
be  divided  into  regional  commands.  It 
would  have  four  divisions.  Prosecution, 
E>efense,  Judicial,  and  Administration. 

The  Prosecution  Ettvision  would  fimc- 
tion  much  as  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
functions  in  the  Federal  courts.  It  would 
receive  complaints  from  any  interested 
person,  investigate  them,  and  prefer 
charges  only  if  it  felt  that  there  was 
sufficient  evidence  to  convict  the  accused 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  But 
the  determination  of  the  Prosecution 
Division  that  the  accused  should  be 
brought  to  trial  would  not  be  final.  Just 
as  in  the  civilian  system,  the  accused 
would  have  to  be  brought  before  an  in- 
dependent judge— in  this  case  a  military 
Judge.  The  Judge  would  have  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  probable  cause 
to  hold  the  accused  for  trial. 

After  the  preliminary  hearing  and  the 
determination  by  the  judge  that  the 
charges  should  not  be  dropped,  the  Prose- 
cution Division  would  refer  the  case 
to  a  special  or  general  court-martial,  as 
it  thought  appropriate.  The  Prosecution 
Division  would  also  be  responsible  for 
detailing  trial  counsel — now  to  be  called 
the  prosecutor — to  courts-martial  trials. 

The  Judicial  and  Defense  divisions 
would  be  made  responsible  for  detailing 
miUtary  judges  and  defense  attorneys  to 
courts-martial  trials.  The  bill  specifically 
provides  that  members  of  the  Judicial 
and  Defense  Divisions  would  be  responsi- 
ble only  to  the  chiefs  of  their  respective 
divisions,  and  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
General.  This  provision  assures  that  the 
prosecution  division  will  not  be  able  to 
influence  the  Eictions  of  the  defense  or 
Judicial  divisions.  The  performance  of 
the  members  of  the  latter  two  divisions 
is  to  be  rated  by  members  of  that  divi- 
sion alone. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  present  practice  the  commander 
on  any  military  post  is  the  one  who  looks 
at  the  record.  He  also  is  the  one  who 
determines  Job  ratings  and  decides 
whether  his  men  are  promoted. 

The  Administration  Division  would  be 
made  responsible  for  picking  at  random 
the  members  of  the  court,  for  such  gen- 
eral administrative  duties  as  are  now 
performed  by  the  trial  counsel,  and  for 
detailing  or  employing  court  reporters 
and  interpreters. 

The  establishment  of  this  independent 
command,  and  the  consequent  abolition 
of  the  office  of  "convening  authority,"  as 
that  term  is  now  used  in  the  code,  will 
eliminate  any  possibility  or  appearance 
that  the  commander,  by  manipulating 
the  choice  of  personnel,  could  control  the 
outcome  of  a  particular  case.  In  addition, 
the  proposal  will  do  much  to  preclude  the 
Institution  of  charges  for  what  may  ap- 
pear to  be  arbitrary  reasons,  provide  for 


the  efficient  allocation  of  prosecutorial 
resources,  and  ensure  the  professional 
drafting  and  processing  of  formal 
charges. 

The  establishment  of  this  separate 
command  will  not  jeopardize  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline.  I  think  this  is  im- 
portant. We  need  discipline  in  our  armed 
forces.  Any  person,  including  the  com- 
mander, would  be  entitled  to  refer 
charges  to  the  Prosecution  Division  for 
possible  trial.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mander will  retain  the  nonjudicial 
punishment  powers  granted  to  him  by 
article  15.  Thus,  the  commander  will  be 
empowered  to  punish  minor  breaches  of 
discipline  by  means  of  the  power  he  now 
possesses,  and  he  will  be  able  to  refer 
more  serious  offenses  to  the  Prosecution 
Division. 

ABOLITION  OP  THE  SUMMARY 
COtTRTS-  MARTIAL 

This  bill  would  finally  eliminate  the 
summary  courts-martial  from  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  We  de- 
cided to  abolish  these  proceedings  be- 
cause they  are  consistent  with  the 
whole  thrust  of  this  plan  for  reform.  One 
officer  is  delegated  to  perform  all  the 
functions  at  summary  courts-martial. 
He  presents  the  prosecution's  case,  hears 
and  evaluates  the  evidence  offered  by  the 
defendant,  decided  whether  or  not  the 
accused  is  guilty,  and  he  determines  the 
sentence,  if  any.  While  eliminating  the 
commander's  power  to  appoint  the  Sum- 
mary Court-Martial  Officer  would  be  an 
improvement,  but  would  not  be  sufficient. 
We  should  not  allow  any  serviceman  to 
suffer  such  a  burden— a  burden  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  criminal  conviction— 
without  granting  him  all  the  procedural 
safeguards  that  are  fair  and  practicable. 
By  their  very  nature,  summary  courts  do 
not  and  cannot  afford  those  basic  pro- 
tections. 

Elimination  of  this  category  of  courts- 
martial  Is  fully  in  accord  with  current 
practice  and  thought  in  the  military.  Be- 
fore 1968  a  serviceman  could  be  given  a 
summary  court-martial  over  his  objec- 
tion if  he  had  previously  been  offered  and 
had  refused  an  article  15  proceeding  As 
a  result  of  the  1968  reform,  no  person 
may  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  summary 
court-martial  if  he  objects  thereto.  And 
since  1968  the  use  of  summary  courts  has 
been  generally  discouraged;  many  com- 
mands have  almost  completely  elimi- 
nated them. 

As  long  as  article  15  procedures  remain 
available,  the  local  commander  has  ade- 
quate procedures  lor  dealing  with  minor 
infractions  which  really  do  not  justify 
the  use  of  a  court-martial.  In  short, 
abolishing  the  summary  courts  will  not 
impair  discipline.  But  it  will  improve  the 
quality  of  justice  in  the  military. 

NEW  POWERS  FOR  MnjTART  JtTIXas 

When  a  man  is  accused  of  a  crime,  all 
of  the  power  and  resources  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  State  are  brought  to  bear 
against  him  in  an  attempt  to  deprive 
him  of  his  liberty  against  his  will.  To 
prevent  the  Govenunent  from  using  the 
resources  at  its  disposal  unjustly,  sig- 
nificant control  over  the  accusatory  proc- 
ess and  the  trial  proceedings  must  be 
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granted  to  independent  and  Impartial 
Judges. 

Although  the  Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968  created  an  independent  military 
judiciary,  military  Judges  lack  many  of 
tlie  powers  which  are  necessary  if  tliey 
are  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  mili- 
tary justice  process.  For  example,  al- 
though it  Is  now  clear  that  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  have  such 
power,  judges  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Review  and  military  trial  judges  may 
lack  the  "all  writs"  power  exercised  by 
civilian  judges,  such  as  the  power  to 
issue  writs  of  mandamus,  prohibition, 
and  coram  nobis. 

Unlike  their  civilian  coimterparts, 
militai-y  judges  lack  the  ability  to  utilize 
the  contempt  power  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling those  individuals  outside  the 
courtroom  whose  conduct  constitutes  a 
direct  threat  to  courtroom  discipline  and 
to  the  right  of  the  accused  to  a  fair  trial. 

Accordingly,  this  bill  would  grant  to 
military  Judges  at  the  trial  level  the 
power  to  issue  all  writs  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  aid  of  their  jurisdiction,  as 
now  provided  in  the  All  Writs  Act.  MOi- 
tary  judges  would  also  be  given  the  power 
to  punish  for  contempt,  power  which  Is 
now  possessed  by  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
Punishment  would  be  limited  to  confine- 
ment for  not  more  than  30  days  or  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $100  or  both. 

This  bill  would  also  give  powers  over 
sentencing  to  the  profesiuonal  Judges.  At 
present,  the  uniform  code  empowers  the 
members  of  a  court-martial  to  adjudge 
sentences.  The  members  of  a  court  are 
not  experienced  judges.  Due  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  article  37  of  the 
code  upon  the  type  of  instruction  which 
members  may  receive,  they  often  cannot 
and  do  not  become  familiar  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  sentencing  process.  As  a 
result,  to  quote  the  1969  report  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army: 

The  sentences  adjudged  by  court  members 
run  the  gamut  from  being  so  severe  as  to 
hamper  rehabUltatlon  to  being  too  light  to 
permit  effective  rehabilitation  or  to  have  any 
deterrent  effect. 

In  many  civilian  cases,  if  the  court 
were  to  impose  the  minimum  sentence 
provided  by  law  for  a  defendant  found 
guilty  of  the  commission  of  an  offense, 
the  demands  of  justice  and  equity  would 
not  be  served.  Accordingly,  in  such  cases, 
the  sentencing  authority,  the  judge,  sus- 
pends the  sentence.  In  the  military  sys- 
tem, cases  which  would  justify  suspen- 
sion of  the  sentence  also  occur.  However, 
the  sentencing  authority,  the  members 
of  the  court  or  the  military  judge,  lack 
the  power  to  suspend  a  sentence. 

Under  this  bill  the  sentencing  power, 
including  the  power  to  issue  suspended 
sentences — but  not  including  sentences 
of  death — would  be  transferred  to  the 
military  Judge.  The  judge  would  only  be 
allowed  to  impose  a  death  sentence  if  the 
crime  was  one  for  which  the  code  specifi- 
cally allows  that  penalty,  and  if  the 
court-manial's  jurors  unanimously 
recommend  that  penalty.  The  final  de- 
cision would  be  up  to  the  judge,  how- 
ever. The  reconunendatlon  would  not 
be  binding  upon  him.  This  change  would 
place  the  power  to  sentence  in  the  hands 


of  the  men  who  are  in  a  jjosition  to  de- 
velop the  expertise  required,  in  the  words 
of  the  Army  Judge  Advocate  General,  to 
"strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  the 
frequently  competing  factors  of  deter- 
rence and  rehabilitation."  Moreover,  it 
would  bring  military  Justice  procedures 
into  accord  with  the  Federal  civilian 
practice  and  the  practice  in  the  large 
majority  of  State  courts. 

GRANTING    FUNDAMENTAL    aiOHTS   TO    THE 
ACCUBED 

The  proposed  legislation  would  extend 
to  servicemen  certain  basic  rights  now 
accorded  their  civilian  coimterparts. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
would  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Division  of  the  independent  trial  com- 
mand upon  request  immediately  follow- 
ing arrest.  Procedurally,  this  would  be 
accomplished  at  a  formal  hearing  follow- 
ing arrest  similar  to  the  presentment  re- 
quired by  rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

The  subpena  power — the  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documents — is  made 
available  to  civilian  defendants  through 
an  impartial  third  party,  the  trial  judge, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  State  from  pre- 
senting only  the  evidence  most  favorable 
to  its  attempt  to  prove  the  guilt  of  those 
it  accuses  of  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
To  accord  accused  servicemen  the  same 
protection,  the  bill  which  I  introduce  to- 
day will  transfer  the  subpena  power 
from  the  trial  counsel — the  prosecutor — 
where  it  now  resides,  to  military  trial 
judges  and  the  requirement  that  expected 
testimony  be  revealed  in  advance  would 
be  abolished. 

Under  this  bill,  both  prosecution  and 
defense  counsel  would  have  to  show  that 
the  subpena  was  necessary  to  an  ade- 
quate presentation  of  their  case.  This 
provision  would  eliminate  even  the  ap- 
pearance that  the  prosecutor  could  abuse 
the  subpena  power  by  limiting  the  abil- 
ity of  the  accused  to  present  his  defense 
effectively. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  section  on  dis- 
covery, outlining  in  detail  the  informa- 
tion each  party  can  obtain  from  the 
other.  Such  provisions  are  essential  to 
any  system  which  attempts  to  provide 
fair  trials. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
provides  that  no  serviceman  may  be  tried 
for  the  same  act  both  by  court-martial 
and  in  a  Federal  court,  regardless  of 
which  trial  occurs  first.  However,  the 
code  does  not  prevent  a  serviceman  from 
being  tried  for  the  same  act  in  both  miU- 
tary  and  State  courts,  thus  leaving  open 
the  distinct  possibility  of  equally  severe 
double  jeopardy. 

The  bill  would  extend  to  servicemen 
the  complete  protection  accorded  civil- 
ians against  double  jeopardy  by  prohib- 
iting trial  by  court-martial  after  trial  in 
a  State  court  for  the  same  act,  and  vice 
versa. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  power  to 
authorize  the  search  of  miUtary  persons 
or  property  on  a  military  installation  is 
exercised  solely  by  the  commanding 
officer.  This  officer  may  be  the  same 
individual  who  determines  whether  to 


prosecute,  controls  the  court-martial 
procedure,  and  reviews  the  findings  and 
sentence.  It  is  true  that  the  commander 
must  have  "probable  cause"  to  authorize 
a  search  and  that  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
have  in  some  cases  exceeded  those  apply- 
ing to  civilian  courts.  However,  the  prob- 
able cause  need  not  be  proven  to  an  inde- 
pendent authority  until  the  court-mar- 
tial itself,  and  there  are  no  affidavits  or 
other  evidence  available  as  to  th*^  prob- 
able cause  at  the  time  the  search  Is 
authorized. 

In  the  civilian  justice  system,  however, 
the  power  to  authorize  searches  and  to 
issue  arrest  warrants  is  vested  in  an  in- 
dependent magistrate.  In  order  to  make 
the  military  system  conform  to  the 
civilian  process,  the  bill  would  vest  the 
power  to  issue  search  and  arrest  war- 
rants in  the  military  Judges,  and  take  it 
away  from  the  conmianding  officer. 

Under  the  present  law  the  only  proce- 
dure for  determining  whether  the  accused 
should  be  held  for  trial  is  the  investiga- 
tion provided  by  article  32.  This  in- 
vestigation is  normally  conducted  by  an 
officer  who  is  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  commander  pressing  the  charges. 
Furthermore,  this  officer  is  usually  not 
trained  in  the  law  and  is  therefore  often 
incapable  of  adequately  appraising  the 
legal  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  presented 
to  him.  For  this  practice,  the  bill  would 
substitute  an  initial  investigatior  by  the 
Prosecution  Division  of  the  charges.  If 
that  division  determined  that  there  was 
enough  evidence,  it  would  bring  the 
accused  before  a  military  judge.  The 
judge  would  then  determine  whether 
there  was  probable  cause  to  hold  the 
accused  for  trial  and  set  bail  or  its  mili- 
tary equivalent.  Fiirthermore.  he  would 
be  given  the  power  simamarily  to  dismiss 
legally  or  factually  insufficient  charges. 
The  accused  would  have  to  be  brought 
before  the  judge  within  24  hours  after 
arrest. 

The  practical  availabiUty  of  collateral 
relief  would  also  be  affected  by  this  bill. 
Unhke  civilian  attorneys,  military  de- 
fense lawyers  may  seek  relief  in  Federal 
courts  only  if  given  permission  to  do  so  by 
their  immediate  legal  superior,  the  staff 
Judge  advocate.  Thus,  an  accused  who 
has  civilian  defense  counsel,  who  is  not 
subject  to  this  control,  may  seek  neces- 
sary reUef  in  the  civilian  courts  while  an 
accused  who  is  represented  by  a  military 
lawyer  may  be  inhibited  in  the  attempt 
to  obtain  the  same  relief. 

This  bill  would  empower  military  de- 
fense attorneys,  at  Government  expense, 
to  seek  collateral  relief  for  their  clients 
in  civilisui  courts  when  appropriate,  and 
would  thereby  make  the  availability  of 
this  form  of  relief  independent  of  the 
ability  of  the  accused  serviceman  to  em- 
ploy civilian  counsel. 

SELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  JTTRT 

The  right  to  trial  by  individuals  select- 
ed at  random,  some  of  whom  may  possess 
attitudes  and  prior  experience  similar  to 
those  of  the  accused  is  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  American  jurisprudence.  In  ac- 
cord with  this  principle,  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing would  establish  a  system  of 
random  selection  for  members  of  general 
and  special  courts-martial. 
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It  is  especially  important  that  enlisted 
men  be  more  adequately  represented  on 
courts-martial.  For  it  Is  enlisted  men  who 
are  being  tried  in  these  proceedings.  In 
a  recent  year,  the  Army  tried  more  than 
68,000  men.  Of  those  prosecuted,  only 
63  were  officers,  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  percent.  Given  this  great  discrepancy 
in  the  number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
who  go  to  trial,  it  is  essential  that  more 
enlisted  men  serve  on  courts  so  that  the 
accused  can  be  judged  by  a  Jury  of  his 
peers. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  enlisted  men 
could  serve  with  honor  on  these  courts- 
martial.  This  bill  would  require  all  mem- 
bers of  the  court  to  have  served  on  active 
duty  for  a  year  or  more.  A  high  percent- 
age of  enlisted  men  possess  a  high  school 
education  and  a  substantial  minority 
have  college  education — over  15  percent 
of  those  men  who  enlisted  last  year  were 
college  graduates.  Thus,  there  should  be 
little  fear  that  the  Inclusion  of  enlisted 
men  as  members  of  courts-martial  will 
result  in  the  inclusion  of  men  unquali- 
fied to  serve  as  Jurors.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  the  members  will  be  selected  at  ran- 
dom will  insure  that  the  members  of  the 
courts-martial  will  reflect  the  different 
experiences  and  attitudes  possessed  by 
the  various  members  of  the  community. 
Today's  soldiers  are  part  of  a  different 
kind  of  army,  much  of  it  engaged  in  a 
far  different  kind  of  conflict  than  we 
knew  a  generation  ago.  If  they  are  to  be 
tried  for  military  crimes — and  without 
in  any  way  suggesting  that  the  guilty  be 
excused — they  have  the  right  to  be 
Judged  by  those  fully  familiar  with  the 
kind  of  army  we  have,  the  kind  of  war  it 
Is  fighting. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  make  the  mili- 
tary system  of  selecting  court-martial 
members  conform  more  closely  to  the 
civilian  jury  selection  system,  the  number 
of  peremptory  challenges  would  be  in- 
creased to  three  per  side — and  per  ac- 
cused in  a  Joint  trial — in  a  special  court- 
martial  empowered  to  adjudge  a  bad  con- 
duct discharge,  and  six  per  side  In  a  gen- 
eral court-martial — 10  per  side  in  a  capi- 
tal case.  The  nimiber  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenges in  a  special  court-martial  not  em- 
powered to  adjudge  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge will  remain  at  one  per  side. 

CONFINEMENT 

The  power  to  confine  a  citizen  against 
his  will  is  surely  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant powers  possessed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  power  ought  to  be  exercised 
only  under  the  most  stringent  conditions 
and  only  pursuant  to  the  most  rational 
and  enlightened  procedures.  Accordingly, 
my  proposed  legislation  contains  a  num- 
ber of  provisions  designed  to  modernize 
military  confinement  and  sentenciiig 
procedures  and  poUcies. 

The  powers  to  decide  whether  an  ac- 
cused serviceman  should  be  subject  to 
pretrial  confinement  and  to  deter  sen- 
tence to  confinement  pending  appeal 
would  be  transferred  from  conunanding 
officers  to  the  independent  military 
judges.  A  presumption  in  favor  of  release, 
which  would  seem  to  present  no  threat  to 
military  discipline  and  which  would  en- 
able the  accused  to  perform  military 
duties  and  to  utilize  the  time  to  prepare 
his  defense,  would  also  be  established. 


Of  course,  that  presumption  could  be 
overridden  by  the  Judges. 

The  Judge's  rulings  would  be  appeal- 
able as  interlocutory  matters  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Review. 

If  the  military  judge  decided  to  confine 
the  accused  prior  to  trial  or  pending  ap- 
peal, the  accused,  like  nonmilitary  crim- 
inal defendants,  would  be  entitled  to  full 
credit  toward  any  sentence  eventually 
imposed. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  realize  that 
if  a  civilian  is  confined  to  Jail  prior  to 
trial  and  then  is  found  guilty,  the  time 
he  has  served,  sometimes  6  months, 
sometimes  9  months,  is  applied  to  Uie 
penalty  meted  out  by  the  court:  but  that 
is  not  true  of  the  GI  or  naval  officer  who 
is  thrown  into  the  stockade  or  the  brig. 
For  some  reason  or  another  we  have 
omitted  the  seemingly  obvious  point  that 
the  time  spent  in  pretrial  detention 
should  be  deduced  from  the  punishment 
meted  out  after  trial.  I  hope  we  can  cor- 
rect that  injustice  by  adopting  this  pro- 
vision of  the  proposed  reform. 

The  legislation  also  provides  that  all 
those  confined — including  those  awaiting 
trial  or  appeal — are  to  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  work,  exercise,  and  re- 
habilitation programs  wherever  adequate 
facilities  are  available. 

A  committee  composed  of  judges  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Militarj-  Appeals,  the  Judge 
Advocates  General  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depjart- 
ment  of  Transi>ortation — representing 
the  Coast  Guard — together  with  three 
civilians  appointed  by  the  President, 
would  be  directed  to  study  and  suggest 
revisions  in  the  current  table  of  maxi- 
mum punishments.  This  study  would  be 
conducted  with  a  view  toward  identify- 
ing and  correcting  apparent  inequities 
and  establishing  if  possible,  subcategories 
based  upon  differences  in  elements  of 
culpability.  The  study  would  also  Include 
an  examination  of  the  advisability  of 
retaining  the  President's  power  to  alter 
or  suspend  the  table  of  maximum  pun- 
ishments as  to  particular  geographical 
areas  or  to  suspend  the  table  for  par- 
ticular crimes.  The  committee  would  be 
directed  to  report  to  Congress  within  1 
year  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

APPELLATE   PBOCEDUBE 

A  somewhat  antiquated  appellate 
process  creates  unnecessary  delays  and 
imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  and 
other  officials  Involved  in  the  processing 
of  appeals.  My  legislation  is  intended  to 
improve  this  situation  in  several  ways. 

It  would,  as  noted  above,  eliminate  re- 
\iew  by  the  convening  authority.  As  a 
result  cases  which  are  now  heard  by  the 
military  courts  only  after  a  long  delay 
for  convening  authority  would  now  be 
appealed  directly  to  the  military  courts. 

Furthermore,  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  would  be  amended  to  al- 
low the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  each 
service  to  review  the  findings  and  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial  not  reviewed 
by  the  Court  of  Military  Review. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  empower  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  writs  of  certiorari  to  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals.  The  Court  of  Military 


Appeals  is  the  highest  court  in  the  mili- 
tary justice  system  and  its  decisions  often 
involve  important  questions  of  individual 
constitutional  rights.  The  ultimate  res- 
olution of  these  important  questions  of 
constitutional  law  ought  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  court  which  is,  in  all 
other  cases,  considered  to  be  the  final 
arbiter  of  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
Review  of  military  decisions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  create  no  fear  of 
granting  the  power  of  review  to  civilians 
outside  of  the  military  system  because 
the  Court  of  Military  Review  may  be 
composed  in  part  of  civilians  and  since 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  is,  by  law, 
composed  only  of  civilians. 

Finally,  in  order  to  allow  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  to  hear  additional  cases 
and  to  provide  for  continuity,  the  Re- 
vised Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
would  increase  the  number  of  judges  who 
sit  on  this  court  to  nine  and  empower  the 
court  to  sit  in  panels  of  three  judges  each. 
This  will  triple  the  time  available  for  the 
court  to  deal  with  its  heavy  workload 
with  no  great  increase  in  cost. 

STUDY    OF   OTHER   PROBLEMS 

There  are  three  other  aspects  of  the 
military  Justice  system  which  perhaps 
should  be  modified.  Rather  than  delay 
those  reforms  which  can  and  should  be 
enacted  immediately,  section  4  would 
direct  a  special  committee  composed  of 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
the  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  three  civilians  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  study  these 
problems  and  to  recommend  solutions 
within  1  year  of  the  date  of  passage  of 
the  act. 

Specifically,  the  committee  would  be 
directed  to  study:  First,  the  desirability 
over  some  absence  offenders  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts ;  second,  methods,  other  than 
those  I  have  outlined,  of  eliminating  de- 
lays in  the  appellate  process;  and,  third, 
methods  of  handling  prisoners  who  com- 
plete the  service  of  sentence  to  confine- 
ment prior  to  the  completion  of  appel- 
late review. 

HOW   THE   NEW   CODS   WHX    WORK 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  Illustrate 
how  the  new  code  will  work,  I  would  like 
to  take  a  hypothetical  example  of  a  sol- 
dier arrested  for  a  crime  and  to  follow 
him  through  the  court-martial  procedure 
as  I  have  proposed  It. 

Suppose  that  Private  Jones  were  ar- 
rested—article 7(a)— by  the  military 
policeman  late  at  night  for  committing 
a  crime  on  post.  The  arresting  MP  im- 
mediately notified  a  representative  of 
the  Prosecution  Division  of  the  local 
Regional  Court- Martial  Command,  and 
the  Investigation  was  immediately  coor- 
dinated between  Investigative  and  legal 
personnel — article  30(a).  Private  Jones 
declined  to  make  a  statement  about  the 
offense — article  31— but  had  likewise  de- 
clined to  exercise  his  right  to  the  presence 
of  a  lawyer. 

Within  24  hours  of  Jones'  arrest,  the 
military  police  brought  him  before  a  local 
independent  military  judge — article  32 
(a) — who  advised  him  of  his  rights,  in- 
cluding his  right  to  have  a  preliminary 
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examination— article  32(c)— set  bail 
pursuant  to  regulations,  and  appointed 
free  counsel  from  the  defense  division. 
The  judicial  and  defense  divisions  of  the 
Regional  Comnuuid  are  independent  of 
all  local  control,  and  indeed  of  any  con- 
trol In  the  Court-Martial  Conunand  ex- 
cept within  their  own  division— article 
6a (f).  In  addition,  the  Judge  required 
that  Jones  be  formally  charged  by  the 
prosecution  division  at  that  time  and 
examined  the  charge  to  see  that  it  stated 
an  offense.  If  Jones  had  not  been  charged 
within  24  hours  after  arrest,  he  would 
have  been  ordered  released  until  he  was 
charged— article  32(bK 

Jones  requested  that  counsel  be  ap- 
pointed for  him,  and  after  consultation 
with  counsel  he  decided  to  request  a  pre- 
liminary hearing- article  32(d).  The 
judge  set  this  hearing  for  2  weeks 
hence,  and  instructed  Jones'  counsel  that 
if  he  needed  it,  he  could  request  a  con- 
tinuance in  order  to  prepare  his  case — 
article  40.  The  judge  also  ordered  that 
Jones  be  restricted  to  his  company  area. 
Since  this  restriction  was  not  particular- 
ly onerous,  Jones  decided  not  to  appeal  it 
to  the  Court  of  Military  Review  as  an 
interlocutory  matter. 

Two  weeks  later,  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing was  held  before  the  same  judge  who 
presided  at  the  presentment.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  represented  by  a  lawyer 
from  the  prosecution  division,  and  the 
defense  was  represented  by  a  lawyer  from 
the  defense  division— the  same  lawyer 
who  had  been  advising  Jones  all  along — 
article  6a(c)(d).  A  summarized  record 
of  the  proceedings  was  made  by  a  court 
reporter  assigned  by  the  Administration 
Division  of  the  Regional  Command — ar- 
ticle 6a (3 K  At  this  hearing.  Jones  had  a 
right  to  confront  his  accusers,  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses  against  him,  and  "to 
discover  the  evidence  against  him" — 
article  32(d).  He  was  shown  copies  of 
his  prior  statements,  and  statements 
made  by  prospective  witnesses  against 
him — article  39A.  He  also  had  the  right 
to  present  evidence  in  his  own  behalf. 

When  the  hearing  was  over,  the  judge 
found  that  there  was  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  Jones  committed  the  crime 
charged  and  so,  within  8  days,  the  Judge 
transmitted  the  case.  Including  the  sum- 
marized record,  to  the  prosecution  divi- 
sion of  the  Regional  Command  for 
trial — article  33(a).  The  prosecution  di- 
vision decided  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  upon  which  to  prosecute,  and 
that  a  general  court-martial  was  the  ap- 
propriate level  trial,  and  so  It  "referred" 
the  case  to  trial  by  a  general  court-mar- 
tial, and  notified  all  parties  concerned- 
article  33(b) .  Likewise  It  notified  the  ad- 
ministration division  to  "convene"  a 
court-martial,  that  is,  to  order  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  within  Its  geograph- 
ical jurisdiction  to  appear  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  for  a  court-martial — article 
KISV  This  selection  was  made  on  a 
random  basis,  amd  was  done  without  re- 
gard to  rank — article  25(b). 

In  the  meantime,  Jones  had  been  su^l- 
trarlly  picked  up  from  his  company  tu^a, 
and  he  was  being  held  incommimlcado 
in  the  post  stockade.  His  military  counsel 
filed  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus with  the  local  military  Judge,  but  it 


was  denied  without  reason— article  26(a) 
(2).  An  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Review  and  to  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals likewise  failed — article  66 (i) .  Since 
the  trial  date  was  approaching  and 
Jones'  lawyer  needed  to  talk  to  him,  the 
military  counsel  then  filed  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  for  injunctive 
relief  in  the  local  Federal  district  court- 
article  38(c).  There,  after  a  hearing, 
Jones  was  ordered  released. 

A  search  warrant  had  been  obtained 
earlier  in  this  case  by  a  request  from 
the  prosecution  division  to  a  militaury 
judge — article  46(b) — supported  with  a 
written  affidavit  from  a  military  police- 
man making  out  probable  cause  to 
search,  and  particularly  describing  the 
thing  to  be  seized  and  the  place  to  be 
searched— article  46(b)  '2) . 

Before  trial,  Jones  had  an  opportunity 
to  present  to  the  military  judge  motions, 
to  suppress  the  evidence  obtained  by  this 
search  and  other  motions  to  suppress, 
and  the  judge  ruled  on  them — article  39 
(a)(1).  Also.  Jones  requested  that  the 
military  Judge  subpena  his  mother  from 
the  next  county  to  appear  as  a  character 
witness  for  him.  The  judge  found  the  re- 
quest reasonably  necessary  to  insure  an 
adequate  defense,  and  so  he  signed  the 
subpena — article  46(a).  If  she  failed  to 
appear,  the  judge  could  have  punished 
her  for  contempt — article  48(b)  (3) . 

When  the  trial  began,  Jones  had  a 
right  to  challenge  six  jurors  peremp- 
torily, as  did  the  Government — article 
41(a).  The  judge  ruled  finally  on  all 
challenges  for  cause.  Since  enough  court 
members  had  been  sxmunoned  to  appear 
by  the  administration  division,  seven 
jiux)rs  plus  one  alternate  were  selected. 

Upon  conviction,  the  judge  heard  evi- 
dence in  extenuation  and  mitigation,  and 
passed  sentence  on  Jones — article  26(a) 
(1).  At  this  time.  Jones  asked  the  judge 
to  defer  his  sentence  to  confinement 
pending  appellate  review,  but  the  judge 
denied  the  request — article  57(a).  The 
judge,  however,  accompanied  his  denial 
with  a  written  statement  pointing  out 
that  in  his  opinion,  Jones  would  likely 
fiee  to  avoid  confinement,  because  he  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  an  absence 
offense — article  57(a) .  Jones'  counsel  ap- 
pesded  this  determination  as  an  interloc- 
utory matter  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Review — article  57(d) — and  since  the 
Judge's  determination  was  reasonable, 
the  appeal  was  denied. 

During  all  the  time  Jones  was  in  con- 
finement, he  was  able  to  take  part  in 
rehabilitative  programs  conducted  by  the 
stockade — article  58(b) — and  all  time 
spent  in  confinement  following  his  arrest 
was  deducted  from  the  sentence  eventu- 
ally imposed — article  57(b). 

The  record  of  trial  was  expeditiously 
prepared  by  the  administration  division 
of  the  regional  command  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  prosecutor — article  38 
(a) — and  when  completed,  was  for- 
warded without  further  review  at  this 
level  directly  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Review — article  66(b) . 

The  Court  of  Military  Review  ftmc- 
tloned  as  an  intermediate-level  military 
court,  statutorily  independent  of  com- 
mand control  with  respect  to  Its  Judiclsd 
functions — article    66(a) — and    having 


the  power  to  issue  all  writs — article  66 
(1) — to  review  matters  of  fact  and  law, 
and  to  review  the  appropriateness  of  the 
sentence.  When  the  case  was  appealed 
automatically  to  this  court,  appellate 
counsel  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  were  appointed 
to  represent  Jones,  upon  his  request — 
article  70, 

When  the  Court  of  Military  Review 
affirmed  Jones'  conviction,  Jones  had  a 
right  to  appeal  further  to  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals,  since  his  original  sen- 
tence included  a  pimltive  discharge,  or 
confinement  for  a  year  or  more — article 
67.  Pending  that  appeal,  Jones,  sentence 
was  not  executed — article  71(c) .  A  panel 
of  three  judges  from  the  nine-member 
Court  of  Military  Appeals — article  67— 
also  affirmed  Jones'  conviction. 

If  Jones  and  his  counsel  had  consid- 
ered that  a  significant  constltutiontd  is- 
sue was  still  imsatisfactorily  resolved  in 
his  case,  they  could  have  petitioned  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court 
(28  U.S.C.  1259),  and  Jones  could  have 
been  represented  before  that  Court 
by  appointed  military  counsel— article 
70(e>. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  President,  some  critics  of  the  mili- 
tary Justice  system  so  distrust  the  mili- 
tary's capability  in  this  area  that  they 
would  abolish  or  virtually  abolish  the 
power  of  the  services  to  punish  civilian- 
type  felonies  in  time  of  peace.  I  have 
made  the  proposals  which  I  have  out- 
lined above  in  the  belief  that  the  time 
for  such  drastic  siu-gery  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Few  civilian  crimes  are  tried  in 
the  military  courts.  The  special  civilian 
committee  for  the  study  of  the  U.S.  Army 
confinement  system  has  estimated  that 
of  the  prisoners  placed  in  confinement  by 
the  military,  at  least  85  percent  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  90  percent  are  men  who 
have  either  absented  themselves  with- 
out leave  or  deserted.  These,  of  course, 
are  crimes  uniquely  within  the  purview 
of  the  military  courts.  Another  3  to  5 
percent  are  imprisoned  for  other  military 
type  offenses,  such  as  disrespect  of  a 
superior  officer,  failure  to  obey  a  lawful 
order,  and  breaking  restriction.  While 
these  figures  do  not  Include  the  niunber 
of  men  tried  and  acquitted  or  tried  and 
not  sentenced   to  confinement,   it  does 
appear  that  the  total  number  of  men  who 
are  processed  by  the  military  justice  sys- 
tem for  civilian  offenses  is  very  small.  I 
believe  that  these  men  would  be  ade- 
quately protected  if  the  reforms  I  have 
suggested  were  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  have  decided 
that  court-martial  Jurisdiction  does  not 
extend  to  civilian  dependents  or  em- 
ployees abroad  In  time  of  peace,  whether 
they  are  accused  of  capital  or  noncapi- 
tal offenses.  In  addition,  the  Suprwne 
Court   has   decided   that  court-martial 
Jurisdiction  extends  only  to  these  IncU- 
viduals  who  are  members  of  the  armed 
services  both  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  and  at  the  time  of 
trial.  Finally,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  the 
recent  case  of  O'Callahan  against  ParJ^er, 
has  decided  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  can  be  court-martialed  for  serv- 
ice-connected crimes  only.  Under  these 
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circumstances,  and  with  the  hope  of  en- 
actment of  significant  reforms,  I  do  not 
believe  that  further  curtailment  of  court- 
martial  jurisdiction  over  civilian-type 
offenses  is  appropriate  at  this  time. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  reform  is 
necessary  and  desirable.  The  enactment 
of  the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968  clearly 
resulted  in  an  improvement  of  our  sys- 
tem of  military  Justice.  Experience  has 
already  revealed,  however,  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  important  legislation 
did  not  sufficiently  reduce  the  effects  of 
command  Influence — of  Justice  by  flat — 
and  did  not  succeed  in  guaranteeing  to 
our  men  in  imif  orm  the  same  rights  and 
safeguards  provided  their  civilian  coun- 
terparts. Greater  reform  is  urgentiy  re- 
quired. 

Military  commanders  should  not  be 
concerned  that  the  more  equitable  sys- 
tem of  justice  created  by  my  proposed 
legislation  will  serve  to  imdercut  the 
discipline  which  we  all  recognize  as  nec- 
essary to  an  effective  armed  force.  In- 
deed, experience  has  taught  us  that  in- 
equitable laws  spawn  disrespect  for  the 
law,  and  disrespect  in  turn  eventually 
leads  to  disobedience.  Moreover,  for  rel- 
atively minor  matters — matters  of  dis- 
cipline rather  than  criminal  law — the 
commander  will  retain  the  well-estab- 
lished powers  of  nonjudicial  punishment 
granted  to  him  by  article  15  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice. 

My  proposals  will  not,  I  believe, 
greatly  Increase  manpower  requirements 
beyond  the  increases  which  have  already 
occurred  in  order  to  implement  the  Mili- 
tary Justice  Act  of  1968.  Rather,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  wUl  enable  the  Armed 
Forces  to  utilize  present  legally  trained 
personnel  more  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively. Moreover,  any  desirable  increase 
in  personnel  could  be  met  by  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  designed  to  Improve 
the  retention  rate  of  experienced  legsd 
officers.  On  December  2,  1969,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  4296,  providing  for  profes- 
sional pay  for  judge  advocates.  Its  Sen- 
ate counterpart,  S.  704,  Introduced  again 
this  year  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inovye)  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
enactment  of  this  legislation  by  the  Sen- 
ate would  do  much  to  solve  the  reten- 
tion problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  leg- 
islation which  I  have  introduced  will  help 
create  a  better  system  of  military  Jus- 
tice, a  system  which  will  not  only  bear 
scrutiny  but  which  will  Invite  admira- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
can  give  Immediate  attention  to  this 
matter.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have 
today  an  army  of  4  million  young  men. 
Most  of  these  young  men  are  going  to 
come  In  contact  with  military  Justice  in 
one  form  or  another  while  they  are  serv- 
ing their  country.  If  we  are  to  create,  at 
an  early  age  the  respect  for  the  law 
which  these  young  men  ought  to  take 
back  into  civilian  life,  I  think  it  Is  Im- 
perative that  we  see  that  Justice  Is  Jus- 
tice, whether  It  Is  civihan  or  military.  I 
recommend  the  consideration  by  our  col- 
leagues of  this  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation as  a  way  In  which  we  can  establish 
true  Justice  In  the  military. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1127 
A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
those  subject  to  the  military  Jiistlce  sys- 
tem, to  revise  the  Uniform  Ckxle  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Justice 
Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  Articles  1  through  76  and  133  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  IkflUtary  Justice  are  re- 
pealed, and  the  following  sections  are  sub- 
stituted In  Ueu  thereof : 

"SXTBCHAPTER  I. QBNXRAI.  PROVUIONS 

"Sec.  Art. 

"801.  1.  Definitions. 

"802.  2.  Persons  subject  to  this  chapter. 
"803.  3.  Jurisdiction  to  try  certain  person- 
nel. 
"804.  4.  Dismissed  officer's  right  to  trial  by 

court-martial. 
"805.  6.  Territorial  appUcabUlty  of  legal  of- 
ficers. 
"806.  6.  Judge  advocates  and  legal  offlceis. 
"806a.  6a.  Court  Martial  Command. 
"S  801.  Article  1.  Definitions 

"In  this  chapter: 

"(1)  'Judge  Advocate  General' means,  sev- 
erally, the  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and,  except  when 
the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  as  a  service  in 
the  Navy,  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

"(2)  The  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  when  it  Is  operating  as  a  serv- 
ice In  the  Navy,  shall  be  considered  as  one 
armed  force. 

"(3)  'Commanding  officer'  includes  only 
commissioned  officers. 

"(4)  'Officer  in  charge'  means  a  member 
of  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  or  the  Coast 
Guard  designated  as  such  by  appropriate 
authority. 

"(5)  'Superior  commissioned  officer' means 
a  commissioned  officer  superior  in  rank  or 
command. 

"(6)  'Cadet'  means  a  cadet  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy,  or  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  academy. 

"(7)  'Midshipman'  means  a  mldshlpmaxi 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  and  any 
other  midshipman  on  active  duty  in  the 
naval  service. 

"(8)  'Military'  refers  to  any  or  all  of  the 
armed  forces. 

"(9)  'Accuser*  means  a  person  who  signs 
charges,  any  person  who  directs  that  charges 
nominally  be  signed  by  another,  and  any 
other  person  who  has  an  Interest  other  than 
an  official  Interest  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
accused. 

"(10)  'Military  judge*  means  a  commis- 
sioned officer  detailed  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 826  of  this  title  (article  26) . 

"(11)  'Law  specialist'  means  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Ck>ast  Guard  designated 
for  special  ddty  (law). 

"(12)  'Ijegal  officer'  means  any  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard  designated  to  perform  legal 
duties  for  a  command. 

"(13)  'Judge  Advocate'  means  an  officer  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  of  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  or  an  officer  of  the  Air 
Force  or  the  Marine  Corps  who  Is  designated 
as  a  Judge  advocate. 

"(14)   (Omitted.) 

"(15)  "Convening  the  court-martial' means 
ordering  to  the  place  of  trial  at  the  appointed 
time,    those    persons   selected    as    potential 


Jurors  pursuant  to  article  25  for  the  trial  of 
such  cases  as  may  be  brought  before  them. 

"(16)  'Court-Martial  Command'  means  a 
separate  and  Independent  command  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  article  6a,  located  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  in  the  office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  each  service,  and 
bubdivlded  Into  two  or  more  Regional  Com- 
mands. 

"(17)  'Regional  Command'  means  a  sub- 
division of  the  Court-Martlal  Command  with 
direct  responslbUlty  for  the  administration 
of  mUltary  Justice  within  such  geographical 
Jurisdiction  as  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
by  regulation  establish. 

"(18)  'Initial  appearance'  means  the  tak- 
ing of  a  person  subject  to  this  chapter  be- 
fore a  military  Judge,  pursuant  to  section 
832  of  this  chapter. 

"§  802.  Art.  2.  Persons  subject  to  this  chapter 
"The  following  persons  are  subject  to  this 
chapter : 

"(1)  Members  of  a  regular  component  of 
the  armed  forces.  Including  those  awaiting 
discharge  after  expiration  of  their  terms  of 
enlistment;  volunteers  from  the  time  of  their 
muster  or  acceptance  Into  the  armed  forces: 
Inductees  from  the  time  of  their  actual  In- 
duction Into  the  armed  forces;  and  other 
persons  lawfully  caUed  or  ordered  Into,  or  to 
duty  m  or  for  training  in,  the  armed  forces, 
from  the  dates  when  they  are  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  call  or  order  to  obey  it. 

"(2)  Cadets,  aviation  cadets,  and  midship- 
men. 

"(3)  Members  of  a  reserve  component 
while  they  are  on  inactive  duty  training  au- 
thorized by  written  orders  which  are  volun- 
tarily accepted  by  them  and  which  specify 
that  they  are  subject  to  this  chapter. 

"(4)  Retired  members  of  a  regular  com- 
ponent of  the  armed  forces  who  are  entitled 
to  pay. 

"(5)  Retired  members  of  a  reserve  com- 
ponent who  are  receiving  hospitalization 
from  an  armed  force. 

"(6)  Members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and 
Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

"(7)  Persons  in  custody  of  the  armed 
forces  serving  a  sentence  Impoeed  by  a  court 
martial. 

"(8)  Members  of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  other  organizations,  when  as- 
slpied  to  and  serving  with  the  armed  forces. 

"(9)  Prisoners  of  war  In  custody  of  the 
armed  forces. 

"(10)  In  time  of  war  formally  declared  by 
Congress,   persons   serving   with   or   accom- 
panying an  armed  force  in  the  field. 
"5  803.  Art.  3.  Jurisdiction     to    try    certain 
personnel 

"(a)  Each  person  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  who  is  later  charged  with  hav- 
ing fraudulently  obtained  his  discharge  la, 
subject  to  section  848  of  thu  title  (article 
43) ,  subject  to  trial  by  court-martial  on  that 
charge  and  is  after  apprehension  subject  to 
this  chapter  while  in  the  ciistody  of  the 
armed  forces  for  that  trial.  Upon  conviction 
of  that  charge  he  Is  subject  to  trial  by  court- 
martial  for  all  offenses  under  this  chi^ter 
committed  before  the  fraudulent  discharge. 

"(b)  No  person  who  has  deserted  from  the 
armed  forces  may  be  reUeved  from  amen- 
ability to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  chapter  by 
virtue  of  a  separation  from  any  later  period 
of  service. 

"5  804.  Art.  4.  Dismissed  officer's  right  to 
trial  by  court-martial 
"(a)  If  any  commissioned  officer,  dismissed 
by  order  of  the  President,  makes  a  written 
application  for  trial  by  court-martial,  setting 
forth,  under  oath,  that  he  has  been  wrong- 
fully dismissed,  the  President,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  shall  order  convened  a  general 
court-martial  to  try  that  officer  on  the 
charges  on  which  he  was  dlsmlcsed.  A  oourt- 
martlal  to  try  that  officer  on  the  charges  on 
which  he  was  dlsmlased.  A  court-martial  so 
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convened  has  Jurisdiction  to  try  the  dis- 
missed officer  on  those  charges,  and  he  shall 
be  considered  to  have  waived  the  right  to 
plead  any  statute  of  limitations  applicable  to 
any  offense  with  which  he  is  charged.  The 
military  Judge  may.  as  part  of  his  sentence, 
adjudge  the  affirmance  of  the  dismissal,  but 
if  the  court-martial  acquits  the  accused  or  if 
the  sentence  adjudged,  as  finally  approved  or 
affirmed,  does  not  Include  dismissal  or  death, 
the  Secretary  concerned  shall  substitute  for 
the  dismissal  ordered  by  the  President  a  form 
of  discharge  authorized  for  administrative 
Issue. 

"(b)  If  the  President  falls  to  order  con- 
vened a  general  court-martial  within  six 
months  from  the  presentation  of  an  appUca- 
tlon  for  trial  under  this  article,  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  shall  substitute  for  the  dis- 
missal ordered  by  the  President  a  form  of  dis- 
charge authorized  for  administrative  Issue. 

"(c)  If  a  discharge  Is  substituted  for  a 
dismissal  under  this  article,  the  President 
alone  may  reappoint  the  officer  to  such  com- 
missioned grade  and  with  such  rank  as.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  President,  that  former 
officer  would  have  attained  had  he  not  been 
dismissed.  The  reappointment  of  such  a  for- 
mer officer  shall  be  without  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  vacancy  and  shall  affect  the 
promotion  status  of  other  officers  only  inso- 
far as  the  President  may  direct.  All  time  be- 
tween the  dismissal  and  the  reappointment 
shall  be  considered  as  actual  service  for  all 
purposes,  Including  the  right  to  pay  and  al- 
lowances. 

"(d)  If  an  officer  Is  discharged  from  any 
armed  force  by  administrative  action  or  Is 
dropped  from  the  rolls  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  has  no  right  to  trial  under  this 
article. 

"§  805.  Art.  5.  Territorial      applicability      of 
this  chapter 

"This  chapter  appUes  In  all  places. 
"J  806.  Art.  6.  Judge  advocates  and  legal  of- 
ficers 

"(a)  The  assignment  for  duty  of  Judge  ad- 
vocates of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and 
law  specialists  of  the  Coast  Guard  shall  be 
made  up>on  the  recommendation  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force  of  which 
they  are  members.  The  assignment  for  duty 
of  Judge  advocates  of  the  Marine  Corps  shall 
be  made  by  direction  of  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral or  senior  members  of  his  staff  shall  make 
frequent  inspections  in  the  field  in  supervi- 
sion of  the  administration  of  military  Justice. 
"J  806«.  Art.  6a.  Courts-Martial  Command 

"(a)  There  is  established  In  the  Office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  each  armed 
force  an  independent  command  known  as  the 
Courts-Martial  Command.  Such  conunand 
shall  function  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  armed  force  concerned,  and  each  such 
command  shall  be  divided  into  four  separate 
divisions  as  follows : 

"(1)   J\idlclal  Division; 

"(2)   Prosecution  Division; 

"(3)   Defense  Division;  and 

"(4)   Administration  Division. 

"(b)  The  Judicial  Division  of  any  Courts- 
Martial  Command  shall  be  responsible,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  President 
may  prescribe,  for  the  detailing  of  military 
Judges.  Including  the  detailing  of  such  Judges 
to  courts-martial  trials. 

"(c)  The  Prosecution  Division  of  any 
Courts-Martial  Command  shall  be  respKinslble 
for  detailing  prosecutors  and  assistant  prose- 
cutors (when  appropriate)  to  courts-martial 
trials.  In  addition  to  such  other  responsibili- 
ties as  are  set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

"(d)  The  Defense  Division  of  any  Courts- 
Martial  Command  shall  be  responsible  for 
detailing  defense  counsel  and  assistant  de- 
fense counsel  (when  appropriate)  to  represent 
persons  entitled  to  such  representation  under 
this  chapter.  Such  military  Investigators  as 


shall  be  required  for  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  its  duUes  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
Defense  DlvlFion  of  the  Courts-Martial  Com- 
mand. 

'(e)  The  Administrative  Division  of  any 
Courts-Martial  Command  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  convening  courts-martial,  detailing 
or  employing  qualified  court  reporters  for 
courts-martial  trials  and  for  any  military 
conunission  or  court  of  inquiry. 

"(f)  The  Judicial  Division  and  the  De- 
fense Division  shall  be  located  in  the  Court- 
Martlal  Command  for  administrative  and 
logistic  purposes  only.  Members  of  these  divi- 
sions shall  be  subject  to  the  command  and 
control  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  respective  divi- 
sions, and  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  appropriate  armed  force,  only. 

"(g)  Each  Court- Martial  Command  shall 
be  subdivided  Into  two  or  more  Regional 
Commands  which  shall  have  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  administration  of  military 
Justice  within  Its  geographical  area,  as  des- 
ignated In  appropriate  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

"Subchapter    II. — Apprehension    and 
Restraint 

"Sec.  Art 

"807.     7.  Arrest. 

"808.     8.  Arrest  of  deserters. 

"809.     9.  Imposition  of  restriction. 

"810.  10.  Restriction  of  persons  charged  with 
offenses. 

"811.  11.  Reports  and  receiving  of  prisoners. 

"812.  12.  Confinement  with  enemy  prisoners 
prohibited. 

"813.  13.  Punishment  prohibited  before  trial. 

"814.  14.  Delivery  of  offenders  to  civil  au- 
thorities. 

"§  807.  Art.  7.  Arrest 

"(a)  Arrest  is  the  taking  of  a  person  Into 
custody  or  otherwise  impairing  his  freedom 
of  locomotion  in  any  slgnlflcant  way  under 
the  authority  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Any  person  authorized  under  regula- 
tions governing  the  armed  forces  to  arrest 
persons  subject  to  this  chapter  may  do  so 
upon  reasonable  belief  that  an  offense  has 
been  committed  and  that  the  person  arrested 
committed  it. 

"(c)  Commissioned  officers,  warrant  offi- 
cers, petty  officers,  and  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers have  authority  to  quell  quarrels,  frays, 
and  disorders  among  persons  subject  to 
this  chapter  and  to  arrest  persons  subject  to 
this  chapter  who  take  part  therein. 
"§  808.  Art.  8.  Arrest  of  deeerters 

"Any  civil  officer  having  authority  to  ap- 
prehend offenders  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State,  Territory,  Com- 
monwealth, or  possession,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  may  summarily  arrest  a  deserter 
from  the  armed  forces  and  deliver  him  into 
the  custody  of  those  forces. 
"§  809.  Art.  9.  Imposition  of  Restriction 

"(a)  Restriction  Is  the  restraint  of  a  per- 
son by  an  order,  directing  him  to  remain 
within  certain  specified  limits.  Confinement 
Is  the  physical  restraint  of  a  person. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  ordered  into  arrest 
or  confinement  except  for  probable  cause. 
"5  810.  Art.  10.  Restriction        of         persons 
charged   with   offenses 

"Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
charged  with  an  offense  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  ordered  into  restriction  or  confine- 
ment only  as  provided  In  sections  815  and 
832  of  this  chapter. 

"5  811.  Art.  11.  Reports     and     receiving     of 
prisoners 

"(a)  No  provost  marshal,  commander  of  a 
guard,  or  master  at  arms  may  refuse  to  re- 
ceive or  keep  any  prisoner  committed  to 
his  charge  by  a  military  Judge  pursuant  to 
section  832  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Every  commander  of  a  guard  or  mas- 
ter at  arms  to  whose  charge  a  prisoner  Is 
committed  shall,  within  twenty-fovir  hours 
after  that  commitment  or  as  soon  as  he  is 


relieved  from  guard,  report  to  his  command- 
ing officer  the  name  of  the  prisoner,  the 
offense  charged  against  him,  and  the  name 
of  the  person  who  ordered  or  authorized  the 
committment. 

"5  812.  Art.  12.  Confinement  with  enemy 
prisoners  prohibited 
"No  member  of  the  armed  forces  may  be 
placed  in  confinement  in  immediate  asso- 
ciation with  enemy  prisoners  or  other  for- 
eign nationals  not  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

"5  813.  Art.  13.  Punishment  prohibited  be- 
fore trial 

"Subject  to  section  857  of  this  chapter 
(article  57),  no  person,  while  being  held  for 
trial  or  the  result  of  trial,  may  be  subjected 
to  punishment  or  penalty  other  than  restric- 
tion or  confinement  upon  the  charges  pend- 
ing against  him,  nor  shall  the  restriction  or 
confinement  Imposed  upon  him  be  any  more 
rigorous  than  the  circumstances  require  to 
Insure  his  presence,  but  he  may  be  subjected 
to  minor  punishment  during  that  period  for 
infractions  of  discipline. 
"5  814.  Art.  14.  Delivery  of  offenders  to  civil 
authorities 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  prescribe,  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  accused  of  an  offense 
against  civil  authority  may  be  delivered,  upon 
request,  to  the  civil  authority  for  trial. 

"(b)  When  delivery  under  this  article  is 
made  to  any  civil  authority  of  a  person  un- 
dergoing sentence  of  a  court-martial,  the 
delivery.  If  followed  by  conviction  In  a  civil 
tribunal.  Interrupts  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court-martial,  and  the  offender 
after  having  answered  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties for  his  offense  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
competent  military  authority,  be  returned  to 
military  custody  for  the  completion  of  his 
sentence. 
"Subchapter  III. — Nonjtdicial  Punishment 

"§  815.  Art.  15.  Commanding  officer's  nonju- 
dicial punishment 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  and  under  such  addi- 
tional regiilations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  limitations  may  be 
placed  on  the  powers  granted  by  this  article 
with  respect  to  the  kind  and  amount  of 
punishment  authorized,  the  categories  of 
commanding  officers  and  warrant  officers  ex- 
ercising command  authorized  to  ex- 
ercise those  powers,  the  applicability  of  this 
article  to  an  accused  who  demands  trial  by 
court-martial,  and  the  kinds  of  courts- 
martial  to  which  the  case  may  be  referred 
upon  such  a  demand.  However,  except  In  the 
case  of  a  member  attached  to  or  embarked  in 
a  vessel,  punishment  may  not  be  imposed 
upon  any  member  of  the  armed  forces  under 
this  article  If  the  member  has,  before  the 
impostlon  of  such  punishment,  demanded 
trial  by  court-martial  In  lieu  of  such  punish- 
ment. Under  slmUar  regulations,  rules  may 
be  prescribed  with  respect  to  the  suspension 
of  punishments  authorized  hereunder.  A 
commanding  officer  authorized  to  exercise  the 
powers  under  this  article  may,  if  authorized 
by  regulations,  delegate  such  powers  to  a 
principal  assistant. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  any  comnaanding  officer  may,  in  addi- 
tion to  or  in  lieu  of  admonition  or  reprimand, 
impose  one  or  more  of  the  following  discipli- 
nary punishments  for  minor  offenses  without 
the  Intervention  of  a  court-martial — 

"(1)  upon  officers  of  his  command — 

"(A)  restriction  to  certain  specified  Umlts, 
with  or  without  suspension  from  duty,  for 
not  more  than  30  consecutive  days; 

"(B)  if  Imposed  by  an  officer  eserclslng 
general  court-martial  Jurisdiction  or  an  of- 
ficer of  general  or  fiag  rank  In  command— 

"(1)  restriction  to  quarters  for  not  more 
than  30  consecutive  davs; 

"(11)  forfeiture  of  not  more  than  one-na« 
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of   one    month's   pay   per    month    for   two 
months; 

"(111)  restriction  to  certain  specified  limits, 
with  or  without  suspension  from  duty,  for 
not  more  than  60  consecutive  days; 

"(Iv)  detention  of  not  more  than  one-half 
of  one  month's  pay  per  month  for  three 
months; 

"(2)  upon  other  personnel  of  his  com- 
mand— 

"(A)  if  imposed  upon  a  person  attached  to 
or  embarked  In  a  vessel,  confinement  on 
bread  and  water  or  diminished  rations  for 
not  more  than  three  consecutive  days; 

"(B)  correctional  custody  for  not  more 
than  seven  consecutive  days; 

"(C)  forfeiture  of  not  more  than  seven 
daj-s'  pay; 

"(D)  reduction  to  the  next  Inferior  pay 
grade.  If  the  grade  from  which  demoted  is 
within  the  promotion  authority  of  the  officer 
Imposing  the  reduction  or  any  officer  subor- 
dinate to  the  one  who  imposes  the  reduc- 
tion: 

"(E)  extra  duties,  including  fatigue  or 
other  duties,  for  not  more  than  14  consecu- 
tive days; 

"(F)  restriction  to  certain  specified  limits, 
with  or  without  susptenslon  from  duty,  for 
not  more  than  14  consecutive  days; 

"(G)  detention  of  not  more  than  14 
days'  pay: 

"(H)  if  imposed  by  an  officer  of  the  grade 
of  major  or  lieutenant  commander,  or 
above — 

"(I)  the  punishment  authorized  tmder 
subsection  (b)  (2)  (A); 

"(ii)  correctional  custody  for  not  more 
than  30  consecutive  days; 

"(III)  forfeltxirc  of  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  month's  pay  per  month  for  two 
months; 

"(Iv)  reduction  to  the  lowest  or  any  In- 
termediate pay  grade,  If  the  grade  from 
which  demoted  is  within  the  promotion  au- 
thority of  the  officer  imposing  the  reduction 
or  any  officer  subordinate  to  the  one  who  Im- 
poses the  reduction,  but  an  enlisted  member 
in  a  pay  grade  above  E-4  may  not  be  re- 
duced more  than  two  pay  grades; 

"(v)  extra  duties.  Including  fatigue  or 
other  duties,  for  not  more  than  45  consecu- 
tive days; 

"(vi)  restrictions  to  certain  specified  lim- 
its, with  or  without  suspension  from  duty, 
for  not  more  than  60  consecutive  days; 

"(vU)  detention  of  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  one  month's  pay  per  month  for 
three  months. 

Detention  of  pay  shall  be  for  a  stated  period 
of  not  more  than  one  year  but  if  the  offend- 
er's term  of  service  expires  earlier,  the 
detention  shall  terminate  upon  that  expira- 
tion. No  two  or  more  of  the  punishments  of 
restriction  to  quarters,  confinement  on  bread 
and  water  or  diminished  rations,  correc- 
tional custody,  extra  duties,  and  restriction 
n»ay  be  combined  to  run  consecutively  in 
the  maximum  amount  Imposable  for  each. 
Whenever  any  of  those  punishments  are 
combined  to  run  consecutively,  there  must 
be  an  apportionment.  In  addition,  forfeiture 
of  pay  may  not  be  combined  with  deten- 
tion of  pay  without  an  apportionment.  For 
"»e  purposes  of  this  subsection,  'correctional 
custody  is  the  physical  restraint  of  a  per- 
•ou  during  duty  or  nonduty  hours  and  may 
include  extra  duties,  fatigue  duties,  or  hard 
i««or.  If  practicable,  correctional  custody 
wui  not  be  served  In  Immediate  association 
With  persons  awaiting  trial  or  held  In  con- 
nnement  pursuant  to  trial  by  court-martial. 
.„,7°^  ^^  officer  In  charge  may  Impose  upon 
fisted  members  assigned  to  the  unit  of 
Which  he  is  In  charge  such  of  the  punish- 
ments authorized  under  subsection  (b)  (2) 
**)-(0)  as  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
•Peclflcally  prescribe  by  regulation. 

bipt!?*  ^^  °®°*'"  *^°  Imposes  the  punish- 
ment authorized  In  subsection   (b)ror  his 


successor  In  command,  may,  at  any  time,  sus- 
pend probatlonally  any  part  or  amoimt  of  the 
unexecuted  punishment  imposed  and  may 
suspend  probatlonally  a  reduction  in  grade 
or  a  forfeiture  imposed  under  subsection  (b) , 
whether  or  not  executed.  In  addition,  he  may, 
at  any  time,  remit  or  mitigate  any  part  or 
amount  of  the  imexecuted  punishment  im- 
posed and  may  set  aside  In  whole  or  in  part 
the  punishment,  whether  executed  or  im- 
executed, and  restore  all  rights,  privileges, 
and  property  affected.  He  may  also  mitigate 
reduction  in  grade  to  forfeiture  or  detention 
of  pay.  When  mitigating — 

"  ( 1 )  restriction  to  quarters  to  restriction  to 
other  specified  limits; 

"(2)  confinement  on  bread  and  water  or 
diminished  rations  to  correctional  custody; 

"(3)  correctional  custody  or  confinement 
on  bread  and  water  or  diminished  rations  to 
extra  duties  or  restrictions,  or  both;  or 

"(4)  extra  duties  to  restriction; 
the  mitigated  punishment  shall  not  be  for  a 
greater  period  than  the  punishment  miti- 
gated. When  mitigating  forfeiture  of  pay  to 
detention  of  pay,  the  amount  of  the  deten- 
tion shall  not  be  greater  than  the  amount  of 
the  forfeiture.  When  mitigating  reduction  In 
grade  to  forfeiture  or  detention  of  pay,  the 
amount  of  the  forfeiture  or  detention  shall 
not  be  greater  than  the  amount  that  could 
have  been  imposed  Initially  under  this  article 
by  the  officer  who  Imposed  the  punishment 
mitigated. 

"(e)  A  person  punished  under  this  article 
who  considers  hU  punishment  unjust  or  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offense  mav.  through 
the  proper  channel,  appeal  to  the  next  supe- 
rior authority.  The  appeal  shall  be  promptly 
forwarded  and  decided,  and  the  person  pun- 
ished may  not  In  the  meantime  be  required 
to  undergo  the  punishment  adjudged.  The 
superior  authority  may  exercise  the  same 
powers  with  respect  to  the  punishment  Im- 
posed as  may  be  exercised  under  subsection 
(d)  by  the  officer  who  Imposed  the  punish- 
ment. Before  acting  on  an  appeal  from  a 
punishment  of — 

"  ( 1 )  restriction  to  quarters  for  more  than 
seven  days; 

"(2)  correctional  custody  for  more  than 
seven  days; 

"(3)  forfeiture  of  more  than  seven  davs' 
pay;  ■' 

"(4)  reduction  of  one  or  more  pay  grades 
from  the  fourth  or  a  higher  pay  grade; 

■'(5)  extra  duties  for  more  than  14  days; 

"(6)  restriction  for  more  than  14  days;  or 

"(7)  detention  of  more  than  14  days'  pay; 
the  authority  who  is  to  act  on  the  appeal 
shall  refer  the  case  to  a  Judge  advocate  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps, 
or  a  law  specialist  or  lawyer  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard,  or  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  consideration  and  advice  and 
may  so  refer  the  case  upon  appeal  from  any 
punishment  Imposed  under  subsection   (b). 

"(f)  The  imposition  and  enforcement  of 
disciplinary  punishment  under  this  article 
for  any  act  or  omission  is  not  a  bar  to  trial 
by  court-martial  for  a  serious  crime  or  offense 
growing  out  of  the  same  act  or  omission,  and 
not  properly  punishable  under  this  article: 
but  the  fact  that  a  disclprinary  punishment 
has  been  enforced  mav  be  shown  bv  the  ac- 
cused upon  trial,  and  when  so  shown  shall 
be  considered  as  a  mitigating  factor  In  de- 
termining the  measure  of  punishment  to  be 
adjudged  In  the  event  of  a  finding  of  guilty. 

"<g)  The  Secretary  concerned  mpy.  bv  regu- 
lation, prescribe  the  form  of  records  to  be 
kept  of  proceedings  under  this  article  and 
may  also  prescribe  that  certain  categories  of 
those   proceedings   shall   be   in   writing. 

"Subchapter    IV.— Court-Martial    Jurisdic- 
tion 
"Sec.  Art. 

"816.  16.  Courts-martial  classified. 
"817.  17.    Jurisdiction   of   courts-martial    in 
general. 


"818.  18.  Jurisdiction  of  general  courts-mar- 
tial. 

"819.  19.  Jurisdiction  of  special  courts-mar- 
tial. 

"820.  20.  (Omitted). 

"821.  21.  Jurisdiction  of  courts-martial  not 
exclusive. 

"§  816.  Art.  16.  Courts-martial  classified 

'■The  three  kinds  of  courts-martial  in  each 
of  the  armed  forces  are 

"  ( 1 )  general  courU-martlal,  consisting  of— 
_'(A)  a  mlUtary  Judge  and  seven  Jurors;  or 
(B  only  a  military  Judge,  if  before  the 
court  is  assembled  the  accused,  knowing  the 
identity  of  the  military  Judge  and  after  con- 
sultation With  defense  counsel,  requests  In 
1^*e"^  *  ^=0""  composed  only  of  a  military 

"(2)    special  courta-marUal  consisting  of 

"(A)  a  miUtary  Judge  and  three  Jurors-  or 
(B)  only  a  military  Judge,  if  the  accused 
under    the   same   condiUons   as   those   pre- 
scribed in  clause   (1)(B)   so  requests. 
'S  817.  Art.  17.  Jurisdiction  of  courts-marUal 
in  general 

"(a)  Each  armed  force  has  court-martial 
JurlsdicUon  over  all  persons  subject  to  this 
Chapter.  The  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  by  one 
armed  force  over  personnel  of  another  armed 
force  shaU  be  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President. 

"(b)  In  all  cases,  departmental  review 
Where  that  review  is  required  under  this 
chapter,  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  depart- 
ment that  includes  the  armed  force  of  which 
the  accused  Is  a  member. 
"5  818.  Art.  18.  Jurisdiction  of  general  courts- 
martial 

"Subject  to  section  817  of  this  chapter 
article  17),  general  courts-martial  have 
Jurisdiction  to  try  persons  subject  to  this 
chapter  for  any  offense  made  punishable  by 
this  chapter  and  may,  under  such  limitations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  adjudge  any 
punishment  not  forbidden  by  this  chapter 
including  the  penalty  of  death  when  specifi- 
cally authorlaed  by  this  chapter.  General 
courts-martial  also  have  Jurisdiction  to  try 
any  person  who  by  the  law  of  war  Is  subject 
to  trial  by  a  military  tribunal  and  may 
adjudge  any  punishment  permitted  by  the 
law  of  war.  However,  a  general  court-martial 
Of  the  kind  specified  In  section  816(1)  (B)  of 
this  title  (article  16(1)  (B))  shall  not  have 
Jurisdiction  to  try  any  person  for  any  offense 
for  which  the  death  penalty  may  be  adjudged 
unless  the  case  has  been  previously  refei^d 
to  trial  by  the  Prosecution  Division  as  a 
noncapital  case. 

"5  819.  Art.  19.  Jurisdiction  of  special  courts- 
martial 
"Subject  to  section  817  of  this  chapter 
(article  17).  special  courts-martial  have 
Jurisdiction  to  try  persons  subject  to  thU 
chapter  for  any  noncapital  offense  made 
punishable  by  this  chapter  and.  under  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
for  capital  offenses.  Special  courts-martial 
may.  under  such  llmltaUons  as  the  President 
may  prescribe,  adjudge  any  punishment  not 
forbidden  by  this  chapter  except  death  dis- 
honorable  discharge,  dismissal,  confinement 
ior  more  than  six  months,  hard  labor  without 
confinement  for  more  than  three  months 
forfeiture  of  pay  exceeding  two-thirds  pay 
per  month,  or  forfeiture  of  pay  for  more  than 
six  month;:.  A  bad-conduct  discharge  may 
not  be  adjudged  unless  a  verbatim  record  of 
tne  proceedings  and  testimony  has  been 
rn.ide. 

"5  820.  Art.  20.  (Omitted) 
".«  821.  Art.  21.  Jurisdiction  of  courts -martial 
not  exclusive 
"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  conferring 
jurisdiction  upon  courts-martial  do  not  de- 
prive miUtary  commissions,  provost  courts 
or  other  military  tribunals  of  concurrent  Ju- 
risdiction with  respect  to  offenders  or  of- 
lenses  that  by  statute  or  by  the  law  of  war 
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may  be  tried  by  military  commlfialona,  pro- 
vc36t  courts,  or  other  military  trlbunala. 
"SuBCHAPTXR    V. — Composition    or    Cotjkts- 

Mabtial 
"Sec.  Art. 

"822.  32.  Who  may  convene  courts-martial. 
"823.  23.   (Omitted.) 
"824.  24.  (Omitted.) 
"825.  25.  Who  may  serve  on  courts-martial 

Juries. 
"826.  26.  Military  Judges. 
"827.  27.  Detail  of  trial  counsel  and  defense 

counsel. 
"828.  28.   (Omitted.) 

"829.  29.  Absent  and  additional  members. 
"I  823.  Art.  22.  Who    may    convene    courts- 
martial. 
"Courts-martial  may  be  convened  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Administration  Division  of  the 
Regional  Command  or  his  designee  within 
that  division. 
"5  823.  Art.  23.  (Omitted.) 
"}824.  Art.  24.   (Omitted.) 
"1825.  Art.  28.  Who   may   serve   on   courts- 
martial, 
"(a)  Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  who 
has  served  on  active  duty  for  one  year  or 
more  Is  eligible  to  serve  on  general  and  special 
courts-martial  Juries  for  the  trial  of  persons 
who  may  lawfully  be  brought  before  such 
court  for  trial. 

"(b)  Members  of  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  Jury  shall  be  selected  on  a  random 
basis  from  among  all  those  eligible  persons 
permanently  stationed  within  the  geographi- 
cal Umlts  of  the  Regional  Command  conven- 
ing the  court-martial  unless  the  Secretary 
concerned  prescribes  by  regulation  the  selec- 
tion of  Jurors  from  geographical  areas  smaller 
than  the  limits  of  the  Regional  Command. 
Any  such  regulation  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  principle  of  randomness.  The  selection  of 
Jurors  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, follow  the  procedure  prescribed  for  the 
selection  of  federal  Juries. 

"(c)  No  member  of  an  armed  force  Is  eli- 
gible to  serve  as  a  Juror  when  he  la  the  ac- 
cuser, a  witness,  or  has  acted  as  an  Investi- 
gating ofBcer  or  as  counsel  in  the  same  or  a 
related  case. 
"{826.  Art.  26.  Military  Judges 

"(a)  The  Judicial  Division  of  the  approprl- 
at«  Courts-Martial  Command  shall  assign  at 
least  two  military  Judges  to  each  Regional 
Command   for   a  period   not   less   than   six 
months.  A  miUtary  Judge  shall  preside  over 
each  court-martial  referred  to  the  Judicial 
Division  for  trial  by  the  Prosecution  Division 
of  the  Regional  Command.  He  shall — 
"(1)  rule  finally  on  all  matters  of  law, 
"(2)  rule  finally  on  all  motions,  and 
"(3)   except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
chapter,  decide  all  other  questions  raised  at 
the  trial  of  the  accused. 
In  any  case  referred  to  him  for  trial,  the  mili- 
tary Judge  shall  impose  sentence  on  the  ac- 
cused and  shall  have  authority  to  suspend, 
vacate    a    svispenslon,    or    remit    any    such 
sentence. 

"(b)  A  mlUtary  Judge  may  issue  all  writs 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  aid  of  his  Juris- 
diction and  agreeable  to  the  usages  and 
principles  of  law. 

"(c)  No  person  other  than  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  or  his  designee  within  the 
Judicial  Division  of  the  Co\irts-Martlal  Com- 
mand of  the  armed  force  of  which  any  mili- 
tary Judge  Is  a  member  shall  prepare  or  re- 
view any  report  concerning  the  effectiveness, 
fitness  or  efficiency  of  such  military  Judge. 

"(d)  A  military  Judge  shall  be  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  armed  forces  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of 
a  State  and  who  Is  certified  to  be  qualified 
for  duty  as  a  military  Judge  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force  of  which 
such  military  Judge  is  a  member. 

"(e)  No  person  Is  eligible  to  act  as  a 
military  Judge  in  a  case  If  he  is  the  accuser 


or  a  witness  or  has  acted  as  Investigating 
officer  or  a  counsel  In  the  same  or  a  related 
case. 

"(f)  The  military  Judge  of  a  court-martial 
may  not  consult  with  the  members  of  the 
Jury  except  in  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
trial  counsel,  tmd  defense  counsel,  nor  may 
he  vote  with  the  members  of  the  Jury. 
"J  827.  Art.  27.  Detail  of  trial  counsel  and  de- 
fense counsel 
"(a)  For  each  general  and  special  court- 
martial,  the  Chief  of  the  Prosecution  Divi- 
sion of  the  Regional  Command  or  his  des- 
ignee within  that  division  shall  detail  a  pros- 
ecutor, and  the  Chief  of  the  Defense  Division 
of  the  Regional  Command  or  his  designee 
within  that  division  shall  detail  a  defense 
counsel,  and  such  assistants  as  the  Chiefs  or 
their  designees  shall  deem  appropriate.  No 
person  who  has  acted  as  Investigative  officer, 
military  Judge,  or  court  member  in  any  case 
may  act  later  as  prosecutor,  assistant  prose- 
cutor, or,  unless  expressly  requested  by  the 
accused,  as  defense  counsel  or  assistant  de- 
fense counsel  in  the  same  case.  No  person 
who  has  acted  for  the  prosecution  may  act 
later  in  the  same  case  for  the  defense,  nor 
may  any  person  who  has  acted  for  the  de- 
fense act  later  in  the  same  case  for  the  pros- 
ecution. 

"(b)   Each  prosecutor  or  defense  counsel 
detailed  for  oourt-martlal — 

"(1)  must  be  a  Judge  advocate  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  or  a 
law  specialist  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  must 
be  a  member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court 
or  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State:  and 
'  "(2)  must  be  certified  as  competent  to 
perform  such  duties  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  armed  force  of  which  he  Is  a 
member. 

•'i  828.  Art.  28.  (Omitted) 
"§  829.  Art.  29.  Absent  and  additional  mem- 
bers 
"(a)  No  Juror  may  be  absent  or  excused 
after  the  court  has  been  assembled  for  the 
trial  of  the  accused  except  for  physical  dis- 
ability or  as  a  result  of  a  challenge  or  by 
order  of  the  military  Judge  for  good  cause. 
"(b)  A  general  court-martial  shall  be 
composed  of  seven  regular  Jurors  and  at 
least  one  alternate  Juror,  selected  pursuant 
to  section  825  of  this  chapter.  If  any  regular 
Juror  of  a  court-martial  is  absent,  he  shall 
be  permanently  replaced  by  an  eJternate 
Juror,  providing  that  the  alternate  Juror  had 
been  present  at  sJl  previous  oi>en  sessions 
of  the  court-martial.  If  a  seven-member 
quorvun  cannot  be  maintained  pursuant  to 
this  article,  a  mistrial  shall  be  declared,  and 
the  case  shall  be  returned  to  the  Prosecution 
Division  of  the  Regional  Command  for  such 
futher  proceedings  as  It  may  deem  appro- 
priate. J 

"(c)  A  special  court-martial  shall  be 
composed  of  three  regular  Jurors  and  at 
least  one  alternate  Juror  selected  pusuant  to 
section  826  of  this  chapter.  II  any  regular 
Juror  of  a  special  court-martial  Is  absent, 
he  shall  be  permanently  replaced  by  an 
alternate  Juror,  providing  that  the  alternate 
Juror  had  been  present  at  all  pevlous  open 
sessions  of  the  court-martial.  If  a  three-Juror 
quorum  cannot  be  maintained  pursuant  to 
this  article,  a  mistrial  shall  be  declared,  and 
the  case  shall  be  returned  to  the  Prosecution 
Division  or  the  Regional  Command  for  such 
further  proceedings  as  It  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

"(d)  If  the  military  Judge  of  a  court- 
martial  is  unable  to  proceed  with  the  trial 
because  of  physical  disability,  as  a  result  of 
a  challenge,  or  for  other  good  caiise,  the  trial 
shall  proceed,  subject  to  any  applicable  con- 
ditions of  section  816  (1)(B)  or  (2)  (B)  of 
this  title  (article  16  (1)  (B)  or  (2)(B)), 
after  the  assignment  of  a  new  military  Judge 
as  if  no  evidence  had  previously  been  Intro- 
duced, unless  a  verbatim  record  of  the  evi- 
dence previously  Introduced  or  a  stipulation 


thereof  is  read  in  covirt  In  the  presence  of  the 
new  military  Judge,  the  accused,  and  coun- 
sel  for  both  sides,  but  in  the  absence  of  the 
Jurors. 

"Subchapter  VI. — Pre-Trlal  Procedure 

"Sec.  Art. 

"830.  30.  Charges  and  specifications. 

"831.31.  Compulsory  self-incrimination  pro- 

hlblted. 
"832. 32.  Initial  appearance;  preliminary  ex- 
amination. 
"833.33.  Forwarding  of  charges. 
"834. 34.  Conforming  the  charges  to  the  evi- 
dence. 
"835.  35.    Time  of  trial. 
"J  830.  Art.  30.  Charges  and  specifications. 

"Charges  and  specifications  shall  be  pre- 
ferred in  writing  by  the  Chief  of  the  Prosecu- 
tion Division  of  the  Regional  Command  or 
his  designee  within  that  division,  if  he  hu 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  an  offense 
has  been  committed  by  the  person  to  be 
charged. 

"  ( 1 )  Any  person  may  refer  to  the  Prosecu- 
tion Division  of  the  Regional  Conmiand  any 
matter  for  the  purpose  of  investigation  or 
prosecution. 

"  (2)  The  Chief  of  the  Prosecution  Division 
of  the  Regional  Command  or  his  designee 
within  that  division  may,  on  his  own  imtla- 
tive,  cause  any  matter  to  be  investigated 
with  a  view  toward  prosecution.  Investiga- 
tions with  a  view  toward  prosecution  may  be 
coordinated  between  the  Prosecution  Divi- 
sion of  the  Regional  Command  and  any  au- 
thorized investigative  body. 
"J  831.  Art.  31.  Compulsory  self-incrimina- 
tion prohibited 
"(a)  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter  may 
compel  any  person  to  Incriminate  himself  or 
to  answer  any  question  the  answer  to  which 
may  tend  to  incriminate  him. 

"(b)  No  person  subject  to  this  ch^ter  may 
interrogate,  or  request  any  statement  from, 
an  accused  or  a  person  suspected  of  an  of- 
fense without  first  informing  him  of  the 
nature  of  the  accusation  and  advising  him 
that  he  does  not  have  to  make  any  state- 
ment residing  the  offense  of  which  he  la 
accused  or  suspected  and  that  any  state- 
ment made  by  him  may  be  used  as  evidence 
against  >iim  in  a  trial  by  court-martial. 

"(c)  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter  may 
compel  any  person  to  make  a  statement  or 
produce  evidence  before  any  mUltary  tribu- 
nal If  the  statement  or  evidence  Is  not  ma- 
terial to  the  issue  and  may  tend  to  degrade 
him. 

"(d)  No  statement  obtained  from  any  per- 
son in  violation  of  this  article,  or  through 
the  use  of  coercion,  unlawful  Infiuence,  or 
unlawful  Inducement  may  be  received  In 
evidence  against  him  in  a  trial  by  court- 
martial. 

"J  832.  Art.  32.  Initial  Appearance;  prelimi- 
nary examination 
"(a)  Within  24  hours  after  any  person  la 
arrested  under  the  authority  of  this  chapter, 
or  within  24  hours  after  charges  are  preferred 
against  any  person  under  the  authority  of 
this  chapter,  whichever  event  occurs  flrat, 
the  accused  person  shall  be  taken  before  a 
military  Judge  authorized  by  the  Judlclu 
Division  of  the  appropriate  Court-MartW 
Command  to  commit  persons  charged  wltn 
offenses  under  this  chapter.  Any  statement 
made  by  an  accused  person  held  in  violation 
of  this  article  shall  be  Inadmissible  In  a  tziu 
by  court-martial  unless  objection  to  such 
statement  In  affirmatively  waived  by  the  ac- 
cused person  at  trial. 

"(b)  Any  person  not  charged  with  an  of- 
fense punishable  by  this  chapter  within  24 
hours  after  his  arrest  under  the  authority  oi 
thU  chapter  shall  be  forthwith  released  until 
such  time  as  charges  are  preferred. 

"(c)  The  military  Judge  shall  Inform  «» 
accused  of  the  charges  against  him,  of  n» 
right  to  be  represented  by  a  civilian  lawyw 
if  provided  by  him.  or  a  mUltary  lawyer  m 
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his  own  selection  If  such  lawyer  Is  reasonably 
available,  or  by  a  lawyer  detailed  by  the  De- 
fense Division  of  the  Regional  Command, 
and  of  his  right  to  have  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination. The  military  Judge  shall  also  In- 
form the  accused  that  he  is  not  required  to 
make  a  statement  and  that  any  statement 
made  by  him  may  be  used  against  him.  The 
military  Judge  shall  allow  the  accused  rea- 
sonable time  and  opportunity  to  consult 
counsel  and  shall  admit  the  accused  to  bail. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  or  may  impose 
such  restriction  or  confinement  of  the  ac- 
cused in  lieu  of  bail  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary reasonably  to  insure  the  presence  of  the 
accused  for  trial. 

"(d)  Under  the  proceedings  provided  for 
m  this  section  the  accused  shall  not  be 
called  upon  to  plead.  If  the  military  Judge 
determines  that  a  specification  does  not  state 
an  offense  punishable  by  this  chapter,  he 
shall  dismiss  the  specification  without  pre- 
judice. If  the  accused  waives  preliminary  ex- 
amination, the  military  Judge  shall  forthwith 
refer  the  case  to  the  Prosecution  Division  of 
the  Regional  Command  for  such  further 
proceedings  as  it  deems  appropriate.  If  the 
accused  does  not  waive  preliminary  examina- 
tion, the  military  Judge  shall  hear  the  evi- 
dence within  a  reasonable  time.  The  accused 
may  cross-examine  witnesses  against  him, 
discover  the  evidence  against  him,  and  may 
Introduce  evidence  In  his  own  behalf.  If 
from  the  evidence  It  appears  to  the  military 
Judge  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  an  offense  under  this  chapter  has  been 
committed  and  that  the  accused  has  com- 
mitted It,  the  military  Judge  shall  forthwith 
hold  him  to  answer  in  a  court-martial; 
otherwise  the  military  Judge  shall  release 
him.  The  mUltary  Judge  shall  admit  the  ac- 
cused to  ball  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned  or  may 
order  such  restriction  or  confinement  on  the 
accused  In  lieu  of  ball  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary reasonably  to  Insure  the  presence  of  the 
accused  for  trial.  Denial  of  ball  may  be  ap- 
pealed as  an  Interlocutory  matter  to  the 
Court  of  MUltary  Review.  After  concluding 
the  proceeding  the  military  Judge  shall 
transmit  all  papers  in  the  proceeding  his 
findings,  and  any  baU  taken  by  him  to  the 
Prosecution  Division  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mand. 

"I  833.  Art.  33.  Forwarding  of  charges 

"(a)  When  any  person  has  been  charged 
with  an  offense  under  this  chapter  the 
charges  against  such  person  shall  be  for- 
warded by  the  military  Judge  to  the  Prosecu- 
tion Division  of  the  Regional  Command  to- 
gether with  a  summarized  record  of  the 
preUmlnary  examination,  if  one  was  held, 
and  other  allied  papers,  within  eight  days 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination If  one  was  held,  or  within  five  days 
after  the  Initial  appearance  If  preliminary 
examination  was  waived,  or  else  the  charges 
shall  be  dismissed.  A  copy  of  the  charges 
shaU  also  be  furnished  to  the  acciised.  The 
Chief  of  the  Prosecution  Division  or  his 
designee  within  that  division  shall  determine 
whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  bring 
the  accused  to  trial  on  such  charges  and 
whether  such  charges  should  be  referred  to  a 
general  or  special  court-martial  for  trial. 

'(b)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Prosecu- 
tion Division  determines  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  convict  any  person  of  the 
Charges  brought  against  him,  it  shall  refer 
the  case  to  trial  by  the  appropriate  level 
court-martial  and  shaU  promptly  notify  the 
Admlnutratlon,  Judicial,  and  Defense  Dlvi- 
Mons  of  the  Regional  Command,  in  addition 
to  the  accused  and  his  civUlan  counsel  If 
»ny.  The  Administration  Division  shall  con- 
wne  a  court-martial  pursuant  to  section  833 
OT^  chapter  as  soon  as  practicable  there- 


"5  834.  Art.  34.  Conforming  the  charges  to 
the  evidence 

"If  the  charges  or  specifications  are  not 
formaUy  correct  or  do  not  conform  to  the 
substance  of  the  evidence  presented  at  the 
preUmlnary  examination,  if  one  was  held,  or 
in  the  allied  papers,  formal  corrections,  and 
such  changes  in  the  charges  and  specifica- 
tions are  needed  to  make  them  conform  to 
the  evidence  may  be  made  by  the  Proeecu- 
tlon  Division  of  the  Regional  Command,  pro- 
vided that  the  changes  do  not  either  change 
the  nature  of  the  offense  charged  or  increase 
the  severity  of  the  punishment. 
"§  835.  Art.  35.  Time  of  trial 

"In  time  of  pteace  no  person  may,  against 
his  objection,  be  brought  to  trial  or  be  re- 
quired to  participate  by  himself  or  coxuiael 
In  a  session  called  by  the  mUltary  judge 
under  section  839(a)  of  this  title  (article 
39(a) ),  in  a  general  court-martial  case  within 
a  period  of  five  days  after  ^he  initial  appear- 
ance or  in  a  special  court-martial  within  a 
period  of  three  days  after  the  initial  ap- 
pearance. 

"Subchapter  VII. — Trial  Procedure 
"Sec.  Art. 

"836.  36.  President  may  prescribe  rules. 
"837.  37.  Unlawfully     Influence     action     of 

court. 
"838.  38.  Duties  of  prosecutor  and  defense 

counsel. 
"839.  39.  Sessions. 
"839A.  39A.  Discovery. 
"840.  40.  Continuances. 
"841.  41.  Challenges. 
"842.  42.  Oaths. 
"843.  43.  Statute  of  Umitatlons. 
"844.  44.  Former  Jeopardy. 
"846.  45.  Pleas  of  the  accused. 
"846.  46.  Opportunity    to    obtain    witnesses 

and  other  evidence;   search  and 

seizure. 
"847.  47.  Refusal  to  appear  or  testify. 
"848.  48.  Contempts. 
"849.  49.  Depositions. 
"860.  50.  Admissibility  of  records   of  courts 

of  Inquiry. 
"851.  51.  Votings  and  ruUngs. 
"852.  52.  Number  of  votes  required. 
"853.  53.  Jury  to  announce  action. 
"854.  64.  Record  of  trial. 

"§  836.  Art.  36.  President  may  prescribe  rules 
"(a)  The  procedtire,  including  modes  of 
proof,  in  cases  before  courts-martial,  courts 
of  InqiUry,  mUltary  conunisslons,  and  other 
mUltary  tribunals  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
President  by  regulations  which  shall,  so  far 
as  he  considers  practicable,  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  the  rules  of  evidence  gen- 
erally recognized  in  the  trial  of  criminal 
cases  in  the  United  States  district  courts, 
but  which  may  not  be  contrary  to  or  incon- 
sistent with  this  chapter. 

"(b)  AU  rules  and  regulations  made  imder 
this  article  shaU  be  uniform  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable and  shall  be  reported  to  Congress. 
"5  837.  Art.  37.  Unlawfully  influencing  action 
of  oovirt 
"  (a)  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter  may 
censure,  rejjrimand,  or  admonish  the  Jury  or 
any  member  thereof,  military  Judge,  or 
counsel  in  a  court-martial,  with  respect  to 
the  flndlngs  or  sentence  adjudged,  or  with 
respect  to  any  other  exercise  of  its  or  his 
functions  In  the  conduct  of  the  proceeding. 
No  person  subject  to  this  chapter  may  at- 
tempt to  coerce  or,  by  any  unauthorized 
means.  Influence  the  action  of  a  court- 
martial  or  any  other  mUltary  tribunal  or  any 
member  thereof,  in  reaching  the  flndlngs  or 
sentence  in  any  case.  The  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  the  subsection  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  (1)  general  instructional  or  in- 
formational courses  in  military  Justice  if 
such  courses  are  designed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Instructing  members  of  a  command 
In  the  substantive  and  procedural  aspects  of 


couris-martlal,  of  (2)  to  statements  and  in- 
structions given  in  open  court  by  the  mUl- 
tary Judge  or  counsel. 

"(b)  In  the  preparation  of  an  effectiveness, 
fitness,  or  efficiency  report  or  any  other  re- 
port or  document  used  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  is  qualified  t  >  be 
advanced  In  grade,  or  in  determining  the  as- 
signment or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  or  In  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty,  no  person  subject  to 
this  chapter  may,  in  preparing  any  such  re- 
port (1)  consider  or  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  of  any  such  Juror,  as  a  Juror,  or 
(2)  give  a  less  favorable  rating  or  evaluation 
of  any  member  of  the  armed  forces  because 
of  the  zeal  with  which  such  member,  as 
counsel,  represented  any  accused  before  a 
court-martial,  appeUate  tribunal,  or  related 
proceeding. 

"5  838.  Art.  38.  I>utles  of  prosecutor  and  de- 
fense counsel 
"(a)  The  prosecutor  of  a  general  or  spe- 
cial court-martial  shaU  prosecute  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  supervising  the  Administration  Division 
of  the  Regional  Command  in  Its  preparation 
of  the  record  of  the  proceedings.  All  records 
of  trial  shall  be  prepared  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

"(b)  The  accused  has  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented in  his  defense  before  a  general  or 
special  court-martial  by  clviUan  counsel.  If 
provided  by  him,  or  by  military  counsel  of 
his  own  selection  if  reasonably  available,  or 
by  counsel  assigned  and  detailed  by  the  De- 
fense DlvUlon  of  the  Regional  Command. 
Should  the  accused  have  counsel  of  his  own 
selection,  the  defense  counsel  and  assistant 
defense  counsel,  if  any,  who  were  detailed, 
shall,  if  the  accused  so  desires,  act  as  his  as- 
sociate counsel;  otherwise  they  shall  be  ex- 
cused by  the  military  Judge. 

"(c)  In  every  court-martial  proceeding,  the 
military  defense  covmsel  may.  at  any  time,  at 
government  expense,  seek  such  collateral  re- 
lief as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused  In  any  court  having 
Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  relief.  In  every 
court-martial  proceeding,  the  defense  coun- 
sel may,  in  the  event  of  conviction,  forward 
for  attachment  to  the  record  of  proceedings 
a  brief  of  such  matters  as  he  feels  should  be 
considered  in  behalf  of  the  accused  on  re- 
view, including  any  objection  to  the  contents 
of  the  record  which  he  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

"(d)  An  assistant  prosecutor  of  a  general 
court-martial  may,  under  the  direction  of 
the  prosecutor  or  when  he  is  qualified  to  be 
a  prosecutor  as  required  by  section  827  of 
this  title  (article  27) ,  perform  any  duty  Im- 
posed by  law,  regulation,  or  the  custom  of 
the  service  upon  the  prosecutor  of  the  court. 
An  assistant  prosecutor  of  a  special  court- 
martial  may  perform  any  duty  of  the  prose- 
cutor. 

"(e)  An  assistant  defense  counsel  of  a  gen- 
eral or  special  court-martial  may,  imder  the 
direction  of  the  defense  counsel  or  when  he 
is  qualified  to  be  the  defense  counsel  as  re- 
quired by  section  827  of  this  title  (article 
27) ,  perform  any  duty  Imposed  by  law,  reg- 
ulation, or  the  custom  of  the  service  upon 
counsel  for  the  accused. 
"J  839.  Art.  39.  Sessions 

"(a)  At  any  time  after  the  case  has  been 
referred  for  trial  by  a  general  or  special 
court-martial  pursuant  to  section  833  of  this 
chapter,  the  military  judge  may,  subject  to 
section  836  of  this  title  (article  85), 

"(1)  hear  and  determine  motions  raising 
defenses  or  objections  wlilch  are  capable  of 
determination  without  trial  of  the  Issues 
raised  by  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  Including  mo- 
tions to  suppress  evidence; 
"(2)  hear  and  rule  upon  any  matter  which 
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may  be  ruled  upon  by  the  military  Judge 
under  this  chapter,  whether  or  not  the  mat- 
ter 18  appropriate  for  later  consideration  or 
decision  by  the  Jurors; 

"(3)  hold  the  arraignment  and  receive  the 
pleas  of  the  accused;  and 

"(4)  perform  any  other  procedural  func- 
tion which  may  be  performed  by  the  military 
Judge  under  this  chapter  or  under  rules  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  836  of  this  title 
(article  38)  and  which  does  not  require  the 
presence  of  the  Jurors. 

These  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  In  the 
presence  of  the  accused,  the  defense  counsel, 
and  the  prosecutor  and  shall  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

'(b)  When  the  Jurors  of  a  court-martial 
aeliberate  or  vote,  only  the  regular  Jurors 
may  be  present.  Alternate  Jurors  shall  be  ex- 
cused by  the  military  Judge  prior  to  delib- 
eration. All  other  proceedings,  including  any 
consultation  of  the  Jurors  with  counsel  or 
the  military  Judge,  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  and  shall  be  in  the  presence  of 
the  accused,  the  defense  counsel,  the  prose- 
cutor, and  the  military  Judge. 
"J  B39A.  Art.  39A.  Discovery 

"(a)  At  any  session  convened  pursuant  to 
section  839  of  this  chapter,  and,  for  good 
came  shown,  at  trial,  the  military  Judge  shall, 
upon  a  motion  of  the  accused,  order  the 
prosecutor  to  divulge  to  the  accused,  and 
where  necessary  to  permit  the  accused  to  in- 
spect, copy,  or  photograph: 

"(1)  any  statement,  written  or  recorded, 
verbatim  or  otherwise  made  by  the  accused 
relevant  to  the  offense  charged  which  Is  In 
the  possession,  custody,  or  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  existence  of  which  Is  known  or 
may  become  known  to  the  prosecutor  by  the 
exercise  of  due  diligence; 

"(2)  the  substance  of  any  oral  statement 
made  by  the  accused  either  before  or  after 
arrest  which  the  prosecutor  Intends  to  offer 
Into  evidence  at  trial; 

"  (3)  written  or  recorded  statements,  or  the 
substance  of  an  oral  statement  made  by  a 
co-accused  either  before  or  after  arrest, 
which  the  prosecutor  Intends  to  offer  Into 
evidence  at  trial; 

"(4)  the  prior  military  criminal  record.  If 
any.  as  Is  then  available  to  the  prosecutor,  of 
the  accused,  of  any  co-accused,  or  of  any 
person  the  prosecutor  Intends  to  call  as  his 
witness  at  trial; 

"(5)  the  names  and  current  addresses.  If 
known,  together  with  any  relevant  prior 
statement  of  all  persons,  civilian  or  military, 
whom  the  prosecutor  Intends  to  call  as  prose- 
cution witnesses  at  trial; 

"(6)  the  military  personnel  records  (field 
201  file)  ot  all  persons  selected  as  prospec- 
tive Jurors.  If  such  a  selection  has  been  naade 
at  the  time  of  the  session;  If  such  selection 
has  not  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  session, 
"(7)  the  report  of  any  nonjudicial  or 
quasl-Judlclal  Investlg^atlon  conducted  by 
the  service  concerned  relevant  to  the  offense 
charged  unless  the  military  Judge  finds  that 
such  a  disclosure  would  be  inimical  to  the 
national  security; 

"(8)  the  results  and  reports  of  any  physi- 
cal or  mental  exami  nations,  or  of  scientific 
tests  or  experiments,  made  In  connection 
with  the  case,  within  the  possession,  custody, 
or  control  of  the  prosecutor,  the  existence  of 
which  Is  known  to  the  prosecutor,  or  which 
may  become  known  by  the  exercise  of  due 
diligence;  and 

"(9)  the  report  of  the  military  Judge  made 
pursuant  to  section  832  of  this  chapter.  If 
any.  and  all  exhibits  and  testimony  append- 
ed thereto. 

"(b)  At  any  session  oonveixed  pursuant  to 
section  839  of  this  chapter,  and.  for  good 
cause  shown,  at  trial,  the  military  Judge 
may.  upon  a  motion  of  the  accused,  order  the 
pros«cutor  to  permit  the  accused  to  Inspect. 
copy    or   photograph    books,    papers,    docu- 


ments, tangible  objects,  buildings  or  places 
or  copies  or  portions  thereof,  which  are 
within  the  possession,  cvistody  or  control  of 
the  government,  upon  a  showing  of  material- 
ity to  the  preparation  of  the  defense,  and 
that  the  request  Is  reasonable.  If  the  relief 
requested  hereunder  Is  granted,  the  military 
Judge  may.  upon  motion  of  the  prosecutor, 
condition  his  order  by  requiring  the  accused 
to  permit  the  government  to  Inspect,  copy  or 
photograph  scientific  or  medical  reports, 
books,  papers,  documents,  tangible  objects, 
or  copies  or  portions  thereof  which  the  ac- 
cused Intends  to  Introduce  into  evidence  at 
trial,  which  are  related  to  the  discovery 
sought  by  the  accused  and  which  are  within 
his  possession,  custody  or  control,  upon  a 
showing  of  materiality  to  the  preparation  of 
the  government's  case  and  that  the  request 
is  reasonable. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Article,  the  prosecutor  shall  disclose 
to  the  accused,  as  soon  as  It  Is  discovered, 
all  material,  exculpatory  evidence  actually 
Lnown  to  the  prosecutor,  whether  or  not  a 
request  for  such  evidence  has  been  made  by 
the  accused. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (a) 
and  (c),  the  discovery  or  inspection  is  not 
authorized  of  refwrts,  memoranda,  or  other 
internal  government  documents  made  by 
government  agents  In  connection  with  the 
Investigation  or  prosecution  of  the  case,  or  of 
statements  made  by  government  witnesses  or 
prospective  government  witnesses  to  agents 
of  the  government  except  as  provided  In  18 
U.S.C  section  3500  ( 1964) .  Except  as  to  sc'.en- 
tlflc  and  medical  reports,  nothing  In  this  ar- 
ticle shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
discovery  or  Inspection  of  reports,  memo- 
randa, or  other  Internal  defense  documents 
made  by  the  accused,  his  counsel  or  agent  in 
connection  with  the  Investigation  or  defense 
of  the  case,  or  of  statements  made  by  the  ac- 
cused, or  by  actual  or  prospective  govern- 
ment or  defense  witnesses  to  the  accused,  his 
agents  or  counsel. 

"(e)  The  military  Judge  granting  relief  un- 
der this  article  shall  if  necessary  specify  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  making  the  dis- 
covery and  inspection  permitted,  and  may 
prescribe  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
Just. 

"(f)  Except  for  good  cause  shown,  only 
one  motion  for  discovery,  specifying  all  relief 
sought  under  this  article,  may  be  made  dur- 
ing any  criminal  proceeding. 

"(g)  Whenever  discovery  is  ordered  or  re- 
quired under  this  article,  a  continuing  duty 
to  disclose  exists,  and  whenever  a  party  di«- 
covers  additional  material  previously  re- 
quested or  ordered  which  Is  subject  to  dis- 
covery or  Inspection,  he  shall  promptly  notify 
the  other  party  or  his  counsel  and  the  mili- 
tary Judge  of  the  existence  of  such  additional 
material.  In  the  event  that  either  pcurty  falls 
to  comply  with  this  article  or  with  an  order 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Article,  the  military 
Judge  may  grant  a  contln\iance  or  prohibit 
the  party  from  Introducing  Into  evidence  the 
material  not  disclosed,  or  It  may  enter  such 
other  order.  Including  dismissal  of  aU 
charges  with  prejudice,  as  It  deems  Just  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

"(h)  Upon  a  sufficient  showing  by  either 
party  the  military  Judge  may  at  any  time  or- 
der that  discovery  or  Inspection  be  denied, 
restricted  or  deferred,  or  make  such  other 
order  as  Is  appropriate. 

"(1)  The  military  Judge  may  at  any  time, 
upon  motion  of  the  accused,  direct  the  filing 
of  a  bill  of  particulars,  which  bill  may  be 
amended  at  any  time  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  Justice  requires. 
"§  840.  Art.  40.  Continuances 

"The  military  Judge  may.  for  reasonable 
cause,  grant  a  continuance  to  any  party  for 
such  time,  and  as  often  as  may  appear  co  be 
Just,  at  any  time  after  a  case  has  been  re- 
ferred to  trial  pursuant  to  section  833. 


"§  841.  Art.  41.    Challenges 

"(a)  The  military  Judge  and  Jurors  of  a 
general  or  special  court-martial  may  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  accused  or  the  prosecutor  for 
cause  stated  to  the  coiu^.  The  military  Judge, 
shall  determine  the  relevancy  and  validity  of 
challenges  for  cause,  and  may  not  receive  a 
challenge  to  more  than  one  person  at  a  time. 
Challenges  by  the  prosecutor  shall  ordinarily 
be  presented  and  decided  before  those  by  the 
accused  are  offered. 

"(b)  Elach  accused  and  the  prosecutor  are 
each  entitled  to  one  peremptory  challenge  at 
any  special  court-martial  trial  If  a  bad  con- 
duct discharge  may  not  be  adjudged  by  the 
court  at  the  trial;  and  each  accused  and  the 
prosecutor  are  each  entitled  to  three  peremp- 
tory challenges  at  any  special  court-martial 
trial  If  a  bad  conduct  discharge  may  be  ad- 
judged. Each  accused  and  the  prosecutor  are 
each  entitled  to  six  peremptory  challenges  at 
any  general  court-martial;  except  that  each 
shall  be  entitled  to  ten  peremptory  challenges 
If  the  death  penalty  may  be  adjudged.  The 
military  Judge  detailed  to  any  court-martial 
trial  may  not  be  challenged  except  for  cause. 
"§  842.  Art.  42.  Oaths 

"(a)  Before  performing  their  respective 
duties,  military  Judges.  Jurors,  prosecutors, 
assistant  prosecutors,  defense  counsel,  assist- 
ant defense  counsel,  rep)orters,  and  inter- 
preters shall  take  an  oath  to  perform  their 
duties  faithfully.  The  form  of  the  oath,  the 
time  and  place  of  the  taking  thereof,  the 
manner  of  recording  the  same,  and  w^hether 
the  oath  shall  be  taken  once  for  all  cases  in 
which  these  duties  are  to  be  performed  or  for 
a  particular  case,  shall  be  as  prescribed  In 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(b)   Each  witness  before  a  court-martial 
shall  be  examined  under  oath. 
"5  843.  Art.  43.  Statute  of  limitations 

"(a)  A  person  charged  with  desertion  or 
absence  without  leave  in  time  of  war.  for- 
mally declared  by  Congress,  or  with  aiding  the 
enemy,  mutiny,  or  murder,  may  be  tried  and 
punished  at  any  time  without  limitation. 

"(b)  Elzcept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
article,  a  pterson  charged  with  desertion  in 
time  of  peace  or  any  of  the  offenses  punish- 
able under  sections  919-932  of  this  title 
(articles  119-132)  Is  not  liable  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial  if  the  offense  was  committed 
more  than  three  years  before  charges  are  pre- 
ferred pursuant  to  section  830  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
article,  a  person  charged  with  any  offense  li 
not  liable  to  be  tried  by  court-martial  or 
punished  under  section  815  of  this  title 
(article  15)  if  the  offense  was  committed 
more  than  two  years  before  the  charges  are 
preferred  pursuant  to  section  830  of  this  title. 
or  before  the  imposition  of  punishment  un- 
der section  815  of  this  title. 

"(d)  Periods  in  which  the  accused  was 
absent  from  territory  in  which  the  United 
States  has  the  authority  to  apprehend  him. 
or  In  the  custody  of  civil  authorities,  or  In 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  shall  be  excluded  In 
computing  the  period  of  limitation  pre- 
scribed In  this  article. 

"(e)  For  an  offense  the  trial  of  which  in 
time  of  war.  formally  declared  by  Congress, 
is  certified  to  the  President  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  be  detrimental  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  or  is  Inimical  to  the  national 
security,  the  period  of  limitation  prescribed 
in  this  article  Is  extended  to  six  months  after 
the  termination  of  hostilities  as  proclaimed 
by  the  President  or  by  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress. 

"(f)  When  the  United  States  Is  at  war,  as 
formally  declared  by  Congress,  the  running 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  applicable  to 
any  offense  under  this  chapter — 

"(1)  Involving  fraud  or  attempted  fraud 
against  the  UiUted  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  in  any  manner,  whether  by  con- 
plrawry  or  not; 
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"(2)  committed  In  connection  with  the 
acquisition,  care,  handling,  custody,  control, 
or  disposition  of  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States;  or 

"(3)  committed  in  connection  with  the 
negotiation,  procurement,  award,  perform- 
ance, payment.  Interim  financing,  cancella- 
tion, or  other  termination  or  settlement,  of 
any  contract,  subcontract,  or  purchase  order 
which  Is  connected  with  or  related  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  or  with  any  disposi- 
tion of  termination  Inventory  by  any  war 
contractor  or  Government  agency; 
Is  suspended  until  three  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  as  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress. 
"5  844.  Art.  44.  Former  Jeopardy 

"(a)  (1)  No  person  may.  without  his  con- 
sent, be  tried  a  second  time  for  the  same 
offense. 

"(2)  No  person  may  be  tried  by  court- 
martial  for  any  offense  if  he  has  been  tried 
for  substantially  the  same  offense  In  any 
State  court  or  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States;  and  no  i>erson  may  be  tried  for  any 
offense  In  any  State  court  or  any  court  of 
the  United  States  If  he  has  been  tried  for 
substantially  the  same  offense  by  court- 
martial. 

"(b)  No  proceeding  in  which  an  accused 
has  been  found  guilty  by  a  court-martial 
upon  any  charge  or  specification  Is  a  trial  In 
the  sense  of  this  article  until  the  finding  of 
guilty  has  become  final  after  review  of  the 
case  has  been  fully  completed. 

"(c)  A  proceeding  which,  after  the  Intro- 
duction of  evidence  but  before  a  finding,  is 
dismissed  or  terminated  by  the  military 
Judge  or  on  motion  of  the  prosecution  for 
failure  of  available  evidence  or  witnesses 
without  any  fault  of  the  accused  is  a  trial 
In  the  sense  of  this  article. 
"S  845.  Art.  45.  Pleas  of  the  accused 

"(a)  If  an  accused  after  arraignment 
makes  an  irregular  pleading,  or  after  a  plea 
of  guilty  sets  up  matter  Inconsistent  with 
the  plea,  or  If  it  appears  that  he  has  entered 
the  plea  of  guilty  Improvldently  or  through 
lack  of  understanding  of  Its  meaning  and 
effect,  or  if  he  faUs  or  refuses  to  plead  a 
plea  of  not  guilty  shall  be  entered  in  the 
record,  and  the  court  shall  proceed  as  though 
he  had  pleaded  not  guilty. 

"(b)  A  plea  of  guilty  by  the  accused  may 
not  be  received  to  any  charge  or  specifica- 
tion alleging  an  offense  for  which  the  death 
penalty  may  be  adjudged.  With  respect  to 
any  other  charge  or  specification  to  which 
a  plea  of  guilty  has  been  made  by  the  ac- 
cused and  accepted  by  the  military  Judge  a 
finding  of  guilty  of  the  charge  or  speclflca- 
Won  may  be  entered  immediately.  This 
finding  shall  constitute  the  finding  of  the 
court  unless  the  plea  of  guilty  Is  withdrawn 
prior  to  announcement  of  the  sentence,  m 
Which  event  the  proceedings  shall  continue 
"though  the  accused  had  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

"1846.  Art.  46.  Opportunity  to  obtain  wit- 
nesses and  other  evidence; 
search  and  seizure 
"(a)  The  prosecutor,  the  defense  counsel, 
and  the  court-martial  shall  have  equal  op- 
portunity to  obtain  witnesses  and  other  evl- 
IVtl^  ^  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  ine  President  may  prescribe.  Process  Issued 
m  court-martial  cases  to  compel  witnesses  to 
appear  and  testify  and  to  compel  the  pro- 
«,  fi°^  of  other  evidence  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  which  courts  of  the  United  States 
having  criminal  Jurisdiction  may  lawfully 
^sue  and  shall  run  to  any  part  of  the  United 
states,  or  the  Territories,  Commonwealths, 
nelTf  ^'°"^-  •*"  "-equests  to  compel  wlt- 
thrnr^  *??*"  """^  *««"'y  "'^l  to  compel 
«,,w^.^"''"°''  °^  other  evidence  shall  be 
Sh^i?L»  '^  ^^y^"  "illltary  Judge.  Subpoenas 
hTiJ^f^^"***  ^^  "  "^"tary  judge,  and  shall 
De  issued  upon  a  showing  by  either  party 
"Wt  the  witness  or  evidence  is  necessary  to 


an  adequate  prosecution  or  defense.  A  re- 
fusal by  a  military  Judge  to  Issue  a  subpoena 
shall  be  appealable  as  an  Interlocutory  mat- 
ter to  the  Court  of  Military  Review  of  the 
service  concerned. 

"(b)(1)  The  authority  to  Issue  orders  to 
conduct  searches  and  seizures  of  persons 
and  property  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  In  connection  with  any  offense  pro- 
hibited by  this  chapter  may  be  exercised  only 
by  military  Judges  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  President. 

"(2)  No  search  or  seizure  of  persons  or 
property  shall  be  ordered  by  any  military 
Judge  except  in  writing  upon  probable  c&uee 
supported  by  written  affidavits  or  sworn  testi- 
mony given  before  him  and  recorded  verba- 
tim, and  particularly  describing  the  person 
or  place  to  be  searched  or  the  person  or  thing 
to  be  seized. 

"(3)  No  other  search  or  seizure  Is  au- 
thorized, except  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  life  of  a  person  making  an  arrest 
under  the  authority  of  this  chapter,  or  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  evidence. 
"§847.  Art.  47.  Refusal  to  appear  or  testify 

"(a)  Any  person  not  subject  to  this  chap- 
ter who — 

"(1)  has  been  duly  subpoenaed  to  appear 
as  a  witness  before  a  court-martial,  military 
commission,  court  of  Inquiry,  or  any  other 
military  or  board,  or  before  any  military 
or  civil  officer  designated  to  take  a  deposi- 
tion to  be  read  in  evidence  before  such  a 
court,  commission,  or  board; 

"(2)  has  been  duly  paid  or  tendered  the 
fees  and  mileage  of  a  witness  at  the  rates  al- 
lowed to  witnesses  attending  the  courts  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  willfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  ap- 
pear, or  refuses  to  qualify  as  a  witness  or  to 
testify  or  to  produce  any  evidence  which 
that  person  may  have  been  legally  sub- 
poenaed to  produce; 

is  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  commits  an  offense 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  tried  on  informa- 
tion In  a  United  States  district  court  or  m 
a  court  of  original  criminal  Jurisdiction  in 
any  of  the  Territories,  Commonwealths,  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  Juris- 
diction is  conferred  upon  those  courts  for 
that  purpose.  Upon  conviction,  such  a  per- 
son shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500,  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both. 

"(c)  The  United  States  attorney  or  the 
officer  prosecuting  for  the  United  States  in 
any  such  court  of  original  criminal  Juris- 
diction shall,  upon  the  certification  of  the 
facts  to  him  by  the  military  Judge,  commis- 
sion, court  of  Inquiry,  or  board,  file  an  In- 
formation against  and  prosecute  any  person 
violating  this  article. 

"(d)    The  fees  and  mileage  of  witnesses 
shall  be  advanced  or  paid  out  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  compensation  of  wit- 
nesses. 
"5  848.     Art.  48.  Contempts. 

"(a)  A  provost  court  or  military  commis- 
sion may  punish  for  contempt  any  person 
who  uses  any  menacing  word.  sign,  or  ges- 
ture in  its  presence,  or  who  disturbs  Its  pro- 
ceedings by  any  riot  or  disorder. 

"(b)  A  military  Judge  of  a  court-martial 
shall  have  power  to  punish  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, at  his  discretion,  such  contempt 
of  his  authority,  and  none  other,  as — 

"(1)  misbehavior  of  any  person  In  his 
presence  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the 
administration  of  Justice; 

"  (2)  misbehavior  of  any  of  the  counsel  of 
the  court-martial  or  the  Jurors,  m  their  of- 
ficial transactions;  and 

"(3)  disobedience  or  resistance  to  the  law- 
ful writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  com- 
mand of  the  military  Judge. 

"(c)  Punishment  under  this  section  may 
not   exceed   confinement   at  hard  labor  for 


30  days,  or  a  fine  of  $100,  or  both. 
"§  849.  Art.  49.  Depositions 

"(a)  At  any  time  after  charges  have  been 
preferred  as  provided  In  section  830  of  this 
chapter,  any  party  may  take  oral  or  written 
depositions  unless  a  military  Judge  forbids  It 
for  good  cause. 

"(b)  The  party  at  whose  Instance  a  dep- 
osition is  to  be  taken  shall  give  to  every 
other  party  reasonable  written  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  for  taking  the  deposition. 

"(c)  Depositions  may  be  taken  before  and 
authenticated  by  any  military  or  civil  officer 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  by  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  depo- 
sition Is  taken  to  administer  oaths. 

"(d)  A  duly  authenticated  deposition 
taken  upon  reasonable  notice  to  the  other 
parties  so  far  as  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  rules  of  evidence,  may  be  read  in  evidence 
before  any  military  court  or  commission  in 
any  case  not  capital,  or  in  any  proceeding 
before  a  court  of  Inquiry  or  military  board, 
If  it  appears — 

"(1)  that  the  witness  is  a  civilian  and 
resides  or  Is  beyond  the  State,  Territory, 
Commonwealth,  or  District  of  Columbia  In 
which  the  cotirt,  comnxission,  or  board  Is 
ordered  to  sit,  or  beyond  100  miles  from  the 
place  of  trial  or  hearing; 

"(2)  that  the  witness  by  reason  of  death, 
age,  sickness,  bodily  infirmity,  imprisonment, 
military  necessity,  nonamenablllty  to  process, 
or  other  reasonable  cause.  Is  unable  or  re- 
fuses to  appear  and  testify  In  person  at  the 
place  of  trial  or  hearing;   or 

"(3)  that  the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
witness  is  unknown. 

"(e)  Subject  to  subsection  (d),  testimony 
by  deposition  may  be  presented  by  the 
defense  in  capital  cases. 

"(f)  Subject  to  subsection  (d).  a  deposi- 
tion may  be  read  In  evidence  In  any  case  in 
which  the  death  penalty  is  authorized  but 
Is  not  mandatory,  whenever  the  Chief  of  the 
prosecution  division  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mand or  his  designee  within  that  division 
directs  that  the  case  be  treated  as  not 
capital,  and  in  such  a  case  a  sentence  of 
death  may  not  be  adjudged  by  the  court- 
martial. 

"5  850.  Art.  50.  Admissibility  of  records  of 
courts  of  Inquiry 

"(a)  In  any  case  not  capital  and  not  ex- 
tending to  the  dismissal  of  a  commissioned 
officer,  the  sworn  testimony,  contained  In  the 
duly  authenticated  record  of  proceedings  of 
a  court  of  Inquiry,  of  a  person  whose  oral 
testimony  cannot  be  obtained,  may.  If  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  rules  of  evidence, 
be  ready  In  evidence  by  any  party  before  a 
court-martial  or  military  commission  If  the 
accused  was  a  party  before  the  court  of 
Inquiry  and  If  the  same  Issue  was  Involved  or 
If  the  accused  consents  to  the  Introduction 
of  such  evidence. 

"(b)  Such  testimony  may  be  read  In  evi- 
dence only  by  the  defense  in  capital  cases  or 
cases  extending  to  the  dismissal  of  a  com- 
missioned officer. 

"(c)   Such  testimony  may  also  be  read  In 
evidence  before  a  court  of  Inquiry  or  a  mili- 
tary board. 
"i  851.  Art.  51.  Voting  and  rulings 

"(e)  Voting  by  Jurors  In  a  general  or 
special  court-martial  on  the  findings  shall 
be  by  secret  written  ballot.  The  Junior  Juror 
shall  count  the  votes.  The  count  shall  be 
checked  by  the  senior  Juror,  who  shall  forth- 
with announce  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  the 
other  Jurors. 

"(b)  The  military  Judge  shall  rule  upon 
all  questions  of  law  and  all  Interlocutory 
questions  arising  during  the  proceedings. 
Any  such  ruling  made  by  the  military  Judge 
upon  any  question  of  law  or  any  interlocu- 
tory question  is  final  and  constitutes  the  rtU- 
Ing  of  the  court.  However,  the  military  Judge 
may  change  his  ruling  at  any  time  during  the 
trial.  The  military  Judge  of  any  court-martial 
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shall  have  authority,  on  motion  oX  the  ac- 
cused or  on  bis  own  motion,  to  order  the  en- 
try of  Judgment  of  acquittal  of  any  charge 
or  specification  against  the  accused  after  the 
evidence  on  either  side  Is  closed  If  the  evi- 
dence is  insufficient  to  sustain  a  conviction 
of  such  charge  or  specification. 

"(c)  Before  a  vote  Is  taken  on  the  findings, 
the  mlUUry  Judge  shall.  In  the  presence  of 
the  accused  and  counsel,  instruct  the  Jurors 
as  to  the  elements  of  the  offenses,  the  law 
applicable  to  any  defenses  raised  by  the  evi- 
dence, and  any  other  material  issues,  and 
charge  them : 

"(1)  that  the  accused  must  be  presxuned 
to  be  Innocent  until  his  guilt  Is  established 
by  legal  and  competent  evidence  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt; 

•'(2)  that  In  the  case  being  considered.  U 
there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  guUt  of 
the  accused,  the  doubt  must  be  resolved  In 
favor  of  the  accused  and  he  must  be 
acquitted; 

"(3)  that.  If  there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  degree  of  guilt,  the  finding  must  be  in 
a  lower  degree  as  to  which  there  Is  no  reason- 
able doubt;  and 

"(4)  that  the  burden  of  proof  to  establish 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  Is  upon  the  United  States. 

'•(d)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  do  not 
apply  to  a  court-martial  composed  of  a  mil- 
itary Judge  only.  The  military  Judge  of  such 
a  court-martial  shall  determine  all  ques- 
tions of  law  and  fact  arising  during  the 
proceedings.  The  military  Judge  of  such  a 
court-martial  shall  make  a  general  finding 
and  shall  in  addition  on  request  find  the  facts 
specially.  If  an  opinion  or  memorandum  of 
decision  is  filed,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the 
findings  of  fact  appear  therein. 
••J  852.  Art.  52.  Number  of  votes  required 

"(a)(1)  No  person  may  be  convicted  of 
an  offense  for  which  the  death  penalty  or 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  life  Is  made 
mandatory  by  law.  except  by  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  Jurors  of  the  court-martial 
present  at  the  time  the  vote  Is  taken. 

"(2)  No  person  may  be  convicted  of  any 
other  offense,  except  as  provided  In  section 
845(b)  of  this  title  (article  46(b))  or  by  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Jvurors  pres- 
ent at  the  time  the  vote  Is  taken. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  sentenced  to  suf- 
fer death  for  an  offense  In  this  chapter  ex- 
pressly marked  punishable  by  death  except 
upon  the  recommendation  of  all  the  Jurors  of 
the  court-martial.  Such  recommendation 
shall  not  be  binding  on  the  miUtary  Judge. 

"(c)  All  other  questions  to  be  decided  by 
the  Jurors  of  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
vote,  but  a  determination  to  reconsider  a 
finding  of  guilty  may  be  made  by  any  lesser 
vote  which  indicates  that  the  reconsideration 
is  not  opposed  by  the  number  of  votes  re- 
quired for  the  finding. 
•'5  853.  Art.  53.  Jury  to  announce  action 

The  senior  Juror  shall  announce  the  find- 
ing of  the  court-martial  to  the  parties  as  soon 
as  determined. 
"5  854.  Art.  54.  Record  of  trial 

"(a)  Each  court-martial  shall  keep  a  sep- 
arate and  verbatim  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  each  case  brought  before  It.  and  the  rec- 
ord shall  be  authenticated  by  the  signature 
of  the  military  Judge.  If  the  record  cannot 
be  authenticated  by  the  military  Judge  by 
reason  of  his  death,  disability,  or  absence.  It 
shall  be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of 
the  prosecutor  or  by  that  of  a  Juror  if  the 
prosecutor  Is  unable  to  authenticate  It  by 
reason  of  his  death,  disability,  or  absence.  In 
a  court-martial  consisting  of  only  a  military 
Judge  the  record  shall  be  authenticated  by 
the  court  reporter  under  the  same  conditions 
which  would  Impose  such  a  duty  on  a  Juror 
under  this  subsection.  If  the  proceedings 
have  resulted  in  an  acquittal  of  all  charges 
and  specifications  the  record  need  not  be  ver- 


batim, but  shall  contain  such  matters  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

"(b)  A  copy  of  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  each  court-martial  shall  be  given  to 
the  accused  as  soon  as  It  is  authenticated. 

"STTBCHAPTHI  Vin. S«NT«NCM 

"Sec.   Art. 

"886.    55.    Cruel  and  unusual  punished  pro- 
hibited. 
"856.     56.     Maximum  limits. 
"867.    57.    Effective  date  of  sentences. 
"868.     58.    Execution  of  confinement. 
"868a.  58a.  Sentences:  reduction  In  enlisted 

grade  upon  approval. 
"J  855.  Art.  56.  Cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments prohibited 
"Punishment  by  flogging,  or  by  branding, 
marking,  or  tattooing  on  the  body,  or  any 
other  cruel  or  unusual  punishment,  may  not 
be   adjudged   by  any  military  Judge  or  In- 
flicted upon  any  person  subject  to  this  chap- 
ter. The  use  of  Irons,  single  or  double,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  safe  custody.  Is  pro- 
hibited. 
"{  856.  Art.  56.  Maximum  limits 

"The  punishment  which  a  military  Judge 
may  direct  for  an  offense  may  not  exceed 
such  limits  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
for  that  offense. 
"5  857.  Art.  57.  Effective  date  of  sentences 

"(a)  Whenever  a  sentence  of  a  military 
Judge  as  lawfully  adjudged  Includes  a  for- 
feiture of  pay  or  allowances  In  addition  to 
confinement  not  suspended  or  deferred,  the 
forfeiture  may  apply.  If  the  military  Judge 
so  designates  to  pay  or  allowances  becoming 
clue  on  or  after  the  date  the  sentence  is 
adjudged,  or  any  other  subsequent  date  des- 
ignated by  the  military  Judge.  No  forfeiture 
may  extend  to  any  pay  or  allowances  accrued 
before  such  date. 

"(b)  Any  period  of  confinement  included 
In  a  sentence  of  a  court-martial  begins  to 
rim  from  the  date  the  sentence  is  adjudged 
by  the  military  Judge,  but  periods  during 
which  the  sentence  to  confinement  Is  sus- 
pended or  deferred  shall  be  excluded  In  com- 
puting the  service  Cff  the  term  of  confine- 
ment. Any  period  during  which  the  accused 
Is  held  In  confinement  before  or  during  trial 
shadl  be  deducted  from  any  period  of  con- 
finement to  whloh  the  accused  Is  sentenced, 
unless  the  confinement  of  the  accused  dur- 
ing such  period  was  Impoeed  pursuant  to  the 
sentence  of  a  previous  court-martial  trial. 
Such  deduction  shall  be  made  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  confinement  facility 
wherein  the  accused's  confinement  Is  served. 
"(c)  All  other  sentences  of  courts-martial 
are  effective  on  the  date  ordered  executed. 
"(d)  On  application  by  an  accused  who  is 
under  sentence  to  confinement  that  has  not 
been  ordered  executed,  the  military  Judge 
detailed  to  the  trial  of  the  accused  may  defer 
service  of  the  sentence  to  confinement.  Defer- 
ment shall  be  g;ranted  unless  It  affirmatively 
appears  likely  that  the  accused  would  flee  to 
avoid  confinement  or  would  be  a  danger 
to  the  military  or  civilian  conununity.  Denial 
of  deferment  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  statement  signed  by  the  military 
judge  detailing  his  reasons  for  such  denial. 
The  deferment  shall  terminate  when  the 
sentence  is  ordered  executed.  The  deferment 
may  be  rescinded  at  any  time  for  good  cause 
by  the  miUtary  Judge  who  granted  it.  A  denial 
of  the  application  of  an  accused  for  defer- 
ment of  service  of  sentence  pending  appeal 
of  his  conviction  may  be  ap{)ealed  by  the  ac- 
cused, as  an  Interlocutory  matter,  to  the 
Court  of  Military  Review. 
"5  858.  Art.  58.  Execution  of  confinement 

"(a)  Under  such  instructions  as  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  may  prescribe,  a  sentence 
of  confinement  adjudged  by  a  military  Judge 
or  other  military  tribunal,  whether  or  not  the 
sentence  includes  discharge  or  dismissal,  and 
whether  or  not  the  discharge  or  dismissal  has 
been  executed,  may  be  carried  into  execu- 


tion by  confinement  In  any  place  of  confine- 
ment under  the  control  of  any  of  the  armed 
forces  or  in  any  penal  or  correctional  in- 
stitution under  the  control  of  the  United 
States,  or  which  the  United  States  may  be 
allowed  to  vise.  Persons  so  confined  in  a 
penal  or  correctional  Institution  not  under 
the  control  of  one  of  the  armed  forces  are 
subject  to  the  same  discipline  and  treatment 
as  persons  confined  or  committed  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State, 
Territory,  District  of  Columbia,  or  place 
in   which   the  institution  is  situated. 

"(b)  The  omission  of  the  words  'hard 
labor'  from  any  sentence  of  a  court-martial 
adjudging  confinement  does  not  deprive  the 
authority  executing  that  sentence  of  the 
power  to  require  hard  labor  as  a  part  of  the 
punishment.  Persons  confined  either  before 
or  after  trial  In  penal  or  correctional  Institu- 
tions under  control  of  the  armed  forces,  or 
confined  In  any  other  facility  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  armed  forces,  shall  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  work,  regular  physical  exer- 
cise, and  rehabilitation  programs  whenever 
facilities  for  such  purposes  will  permit. 
"{  858a.  Art.  68a.  Sentences:  reduction  In 
enlisted  grade  upon  ap- 
proval 
"(a)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, a  court-martial  sentence  of  an  en- 
listed member  In  a  pay  grade  above  E-1,  that 
includes — 

"(1)  a  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge; 

"(2)  confinement;  or 
"(3)  hard  labor  without  confinement; 
reduces  that  member  to  pay  grade  E-1,  ef- 
fective on  the  date  the  sentence  Is  ordered 
executed. 

"(b)  If  the  sentence  of  a  member  who  is 
reduced  In  pay  grade  under  subsection  (a) 
Is  set  aside  or  disapproved,  or,  as  finally  ap- 
proved, does  not  Include  any  punishment 
named  In  subsection  (a)(1),  or  (3),  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  which  he  was  de- 
prived because  of  that  reduction  shall  be 
restored  to  him  and  he  Is  entitled  to  the 
pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled,  for  the  period  the  reduction 
was  In  effect,  had  he  not  been  so  reduced. 

"Sttbchapteb  IX. — Revifw  or  Couxts- 
Martial 

"Sec.  Art. 

"859.  69.  Error  or   law;    lesser  Included  of- 
fense. 

'860.  60.   (Omitted.) 

"861.  61.   (Omitted.) 

•862.  62.   (Omitted.) 

•863.  63.  Rehearings. 

•864.  64.   (Omitted.) 

•865.  65.   (Omitted.) 

"866.  66.  Review   by   Court  of   Military  He- 
view. 

•'867.  67.  Review  by  Court   of  MiUtary  Ap- 
peals. 

••868.  68.   (Omitted.) 

••869.  69.  Review  In  the  Office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General. 

"870.  70.  Appellate  counsel. 

■871.  71.  Execution  of  sentence;   suspension 
of  sentence. 

••872.  72.  'Vacation  of  suspension. 

"873.  73.  Petition  for  a  new  trial. 

•'874.  74.  Remission  and  suspension. 

"875.  75.  Restoration. 

"876.  76.  Finality    of    proceedings,    findings 
and  sentences. 

■5  859.  Art.  59.  Error  of  law;  lesser  included 
offense 
"(a)  A  finding  or  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial may  not  be  held  incorrect  on  the  ground 

of  an  error  of  law  unless  the  error  materially 

prejudices  the  substantial  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused. 

"(b)    Any   reviewing    authority   with  tM 

power  to  approve  or  affirm  a  finding  of  P^*J 

may  approve  or  affirm,  instead,  so  much  of 
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the  finding  as  Includes  a  lesser  included  of- 
fense. 

"{  860.  Art.  60.  (Omitted) 
";  861.  Art.  61.  (Omitted) 
"f  862.  Art.  62.    (Omitted) 

"(a)  If  the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  or  tl3 
designee,  the  Court  of  Military  Review,  or 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  disapproves 
the  findings  and  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
the  Chief  of  the  Prosecution  Division  of  the 
Regional  Command  in  which  the  accused  was 
originally  tried  may,  except  where  there  Is 
lack  of  sufficient  evidence  In  the  record  to 
support  the  findings,  order  a  rehearing.  If 
the  findings  and  sentence  are  disapproved 
and  a  rehecu-ing  is  not  ordered,  he  shall  dis- 
miss the  charges. 

"(b)  Each  rehearing  shall  take  place  be- 
fore a  court-martial  composed  of  Jurors  who 
did  not  participate  in  the  court-martial 
which  first  beard  the  case.  Upon  a  rehearing 
the  accused  may  not  be  tried  for  any  offense 
of  which  he  was  found  not  guilty  by  the  first 
court-martial,  and  no  sentence  in  excess  of 
or  more  severe  than  the  original  sentence 
may  be  Impoeed,  unless  the  sentence  la 
based  upon  a  finding  of  guilty  of  an  offense 
not  considered  upon  the  merits  In  the  origi- 
nal proceedings,  or  unless  the  sentence  pre- 
scribed for  the  offense  is  mandatory. 
"1864.  Art.  64.  (Omitted) 
"i  865.  Art.  66.  (Omitted) 
"I  866.  Art.  66.  Review  by  Court  of  Military 
Review 

"(a)  There  Is  established  In  each  service  a 
Court  of  Military  Review  which  shall  be 
composed  of  one  ot  more  panels,  and  each 
such  panel  shall  be  composed  of  not  lese 
than  three  appellate  military  Judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  service  concerned.  Each  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  shall  be  located  for  administra- 
tive purposes  In  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate Oeneral  of  the  service  concerned,  but 
shall  be  otherwise  independent  of  all  other 
military  command  and  control  with  respect 
to  the  performance  ol  its  Judicial  function. 
For  the  purpose  of  reviewing  court-martial 
cases,  the  couri-  may  sit  In  panels  or  as  a 
whole  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
under  subsection  (f).  Appellate  military 
Judges  who  are  assigned  to  a  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  may  be  commissioned  officers  or 
civilians,  each  ol  whom  must  be  a  member  of 
a  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest 
court  of  a  State.  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral shall  designate  one  of  the  appellate 
military  judges  as  chief  Judge.  The  chief 
Judge  shall  determine  on  which  panels  of 
the  court  the  appellate  Judge  assigned  to 
the  court  will  serve  and  which  military  Judge 
assigned  to  the  court  will  act  as  the  senior 
Judge  on  each  panel. 

"(b)  The  Administrative  Division  of  the 
Regional  Command  within  which  the  ac- 
cused was  tried  shall  refer  to  a  Court  of 
BJlUtary  Review  the  record  in  every  case  of 
trial  by  court-martial  in  which  the  sentence 
extends  to  death,  dismissal  of  a  commis- 
«loned  officer,  cadet,  or  midshipman,  dis- 
honorable or  bad-conduct  discharge  or  con- 
finement for  one  year  or  more. 

"(c)  In  a  case  referred  to  it.  the  Court  of 
MiUtary  Review  may  affirm  only  such  find- 
ings of  guilty  and  the  sentence  or  such  part 
or  amount  of  the  sentence  as  It  finds  correct 
In  law  and  fact  and  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  the  entire  record,  should  be  approved.  In 
considering  the  record,  it  may  weigh  the 
evidence,  Judge  the  credibility  of  witnesses, 
•nd  determine  controverted  questions  of 
fact,  recognizing  that  the  trial  court  saw 
tad  heard  the  witnesses. 

"(d)  If  the  Court  of  Military  Review  sets 
•side  the  findings  and  sentence,  it  may,  ex- 
cept Where  the  setting  aside  U  based  on  lack 
Of  sufficient  evidence  In  the  record  to  sup- 
port the  findings,  order  a  rehearing.  If  it  sets 
wade  the  findings  and  sentence  and  does  not 
order  a  rehearing,  it  shall  order  that  the 
•**''ges  be  dismissed. 


"(e)  The  Court  of  Military  Review  shall 
prescribe  rules  of  procedure  for  practice  be- 
fore it,  and  shall  establish  rules  for  the 
qualification  of  attorneys  admitted  to  Its  bar. 

"(f)  No  Judge  of  a  Court  of  MiUtary  Re- 
view shall  be  required,  or  on  his  own  initia- 
tive be  permitted,  to  prepare,  ^prove,  dis- 
approve, review,  or  submit,  with  respect  to 
any  other  Judge  of  the  same  or  another  Court 
of  Military  Review,  an  effectiveness,  fitness, 
or  efficiency  report  or  any  other  repwrt  or 
document  used  In  whole  or  In  part  for  the 
purpose  of  detemlnlng  whether  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  If  qualified  to  be  advanced 
in  grade,  or  in  determining  the  assignment 
or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the  armed  forces, 
or  In  determining  whether  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  shall  be  retained  on  active  duty. 

"(g)  No  Judge  of  a  Court  of  MiUtary  Re- 
view shaU  be  eligible  to  review  the  record  of 
any  trial  If  such  Judge  served  as  mlUtary 
Judge,  Juror,  defense  counsel,  or  prosecutor 
of  such  trial. 

"(h)  Judges  of  a  Court  of  Military  Review 
shall  be  deemed  military  Judges  for  the  pur- 
pose of  section  836(a)  (2)  of  this  chapter. 
"I  867.  Art.  67.  Review  by  the  Court  of  MUl- 
tary  Appeals 

"(a)  (1)  There  Is  a  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  established  under  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  located  for  administrative  purposes  only 
In  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  court  con- 
sists of  nine  Judges  appointed  from  clvU  life 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of 
fifteen  years.  The  terms  of  office  of  all  suc- 
cessors of  the  Judges  serving  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  expire  fiiteen  years  after 
the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  their 
predecessors  were  atq>olnted,  but  any  Judge 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shaU  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Not  more  than  five  of  the  Judges  of  the 
court  may  be  appointed  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party,  nor  Is  any  pyerson  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  court  who  Is  not  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  the  highest 
court  of  a  State.  Each  Judge  is  entitled  to 
the  same  salary  and  travel  allowances  as  are, 
and  from  time  to  time  may  be,  provided  for 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  Is  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  Pres- 
ident shall  designate  from  time  to  time  one 
of  the  Judges  to  act  as  chlel  Judge.  The  chief 
Judge  of  the  court  sbaU  have  precedence  amd 
preside  at  any  session  which  he  attends.  The 
other  Judges  shall  have  precedence  and  pre- 
side according  to  the  seniority  of  their  com- 
missions. Judges  whose  commissions  bear  the 
same  date  shall  have  precedence  according  to 
seniority  In  age.  "me  court  may  prescribe  Its 
own  rules  of  procedure  and  determine  the 
number  of  Judges  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum.  A  vacancy  in  the  court  does  not  Im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  Judges  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  court. 

"(2)  Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  may  be  removed  by  the 
President,  upon  notice  and  hearing,  for  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  or  for 
mental  or  physical  disability,  but  for  no 
other  cause. 

"(3)  If  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
oT  Military  Appeals  is  temporarUy  unable  to 
perform  his  duties  because  of  Illness  or  other 
disability,  the  President  may  designate  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fill  the  office 
for  the  period  of  disability. 

"(4)  Any  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  MUltary  Appeals  who  Is  receiving  retired 
pay  may  become  a  senior  Judge,  may  occupy 
offices  in  a  Federal  building,  may  be  provided 
with  a  staff  assistant  whose  compensation 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  for  GS-9 
In  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  and,  with  his  consent,  may  be  called 
upon  by  the  chief  Judge  of  said  court  to  per- 


form Judicial  duties  with  said  court  for  any 
period  or  periods  specified  by  such  chief 
Judge.  A  senior  Judge  who  Is  performing  Judi- 
cial duties  pursuant  to  this  subeectlon  shaU 
be  paid  the  same  compensation  (In  lieu  of 
retired  pay)  and  aUowances  for  travel  and 
other  expenses  as  a  Judge. 

"(b)  The  Court  of  MlUtAry  Appeals  abaU 
review  the  record  In — 

"(1)  all  cases  In  which  the  sentence,  as 
affirmed  by  a  Court  of  MiUtary  Review,  ex- 
tends to  death; 

"(2)  all  cases  reviewed  by  a  Court  of  MiU- 
tary Review  which  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral orders  sent  to  the  Court  of  MiUtary 
Appeals  for  review;  and 

"(3)  aU  cases  reviewed  by  a  Court  of  MUl- 
tary Review  in  which,  upon  petition  of  the 
accused  and  on  good  cause  shown,  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  has  granted  a  review. 

"(c)  The  accused  has  30  days  from  the 
time  when  he  is  notified  of  the  decision  of  a 
Court  of  MUltary  Review  to  petition  the 
Court  of  MUltary  Appeals  for  review.  The 
Court  ShaU  act  upon  such  a  petition  within 
30  days  after  issue  Is  Joined  by  appellate  de- 
fense and  government  counsel. 

"(d)  In  any  case  reviewed  by  It.  the  Court 
of  MiUtary  Appeals  may  act  only  with  respect 
to  the  findings  and  sentence  as  affirmed  or 
set  aside  as  Incorrect  In  law  by  the  Court  of 
Military  Review.  In  a  case  which  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  orders  sent  to  the  Court 
of  MiUtary  Appeals,  that  action  need  be 
taken  only  with  respect  to  the  Issues  raised 
by  him.  In  a  case  reviewed  upon  petition  of 
the  accused,  that  action  need  be  taken  only 
with  respect  to  Issues  specified  In  the  grant 
of  review.  The  Court  of  MUltary  Appeals  shall 
take  action  only  with  respect  to  matters  of 
law. 

"(e)  If  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  sets 
aside  the  findings  and  sentence,  it  may.  ex- 
cept where  the  setting  aside  is  based  on  lack 
of  sufficient  evidence  In  the  record  to  support 
the  findings,  order  a  rehearing.  If  it  sets  aside 
the  findings  and  sentence  and  does  not  order 
a  rehearing,  it  shall  order  that  the  charges 
be  dismissed. 

"(f)  After  it  has  acted  on  a  case,  the  Court 
of  MiUtary  Appeals  may  return  the  record 
to  the  Court  of  Military  Review  for  further 
review  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  court.  Otherwise,  unless  there  is  to  be 
further  action  by  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
shaU  take  action  In  accordance  with  that  de- 
cision. If  the  court  has  ordered  a  rehearing, 
but  the  Judge  Advocate  General  or  his  desig- 
nee within  the  court-martial  command  finds 
a  rehearing  Impracticable,  he  may  dismiss  the 
charges. 

"(g)  The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  and 
the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  shall  meet  an- 
nually to  make  the  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  operation  of  this  chapter  and  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  the  number  and 
status  of  pending  cases  and  any  other  mat- 
ters considered  appropriate. 

"(h)  Whenever  the  court  determines  It 
necessary  to  expedite  the  buslnses  of  the 
Court,  the  Court  may  authorize  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  cases  by  separate  di- 
visions, each  consisting  of  three  Judges.  Such 
divisions  shall  sit  at  the  times  and  places  and 
hear  the  cases  assigned  as  the  Court  directs. 
In  all  cases  decided  by  a  three  judge  division, 
a  rehearing  before  the  Court  en  banc  may  be 
ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  who  are  in  regular  active  service. 

"f  868.  Art.  68.  (Omitted) 

"I  869.  Art.  69.  Review  In  the  Office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General 

"Every  record  of  trial  by  special  or  general 
court-martial,  in  which  there  has  been  a 
finding  of  guilty  and  a  sentence,  the  appel- 
late review  of  which  Is  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  section  866  of  this  chapter  (arti- 
cle 66) ,  shall  be  examined  by  the  Judge  Ad- 
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vocate  General,  or  his  designee.  The  Judge 
Advocate  General,  or  his  designee,  may  set 
aside  the  findings  and  sentence  In  any  case 
and  may  In  any  such  case,  except  where  the 
setting  aside  Is  based  on  lack  of  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  record  to  support  the  find- 
ings, order  a  rehearing.  If  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  or  his  designee,  sets  aside  the  find- 
ings and  sentence  and  does  not  order  a  re- 
hearing, he  should  order  that  the  charges  be 
dismissed.  If  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
or  his  designee,  so  directs  the  record  of  trial 
In  any  such  case  shall  be  reviewed  by  a  Court 
of  Military  Review  In  accordance  with  section 
866  of  this  title  (article  66) ,  but  In  that  event 
there  shall  be  no  further  review  by  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals,  either  by  petition  of  the 
accused  or  by  certification  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General.  Notwithstanding  section  876 
of  this  title  (article  76)  the  findings  or  sen- 
tence, or  both,  in  a  court-martial  case  which 
has  been  finally  reviewed,  but  has  not  been 
reviewed  by  a  Court  of  Military  Review  may 
be  vacated  or  modified,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  on  the 
ground  of  newly  discovered  evidence,  fraud 
on  the  court,  lack  of  Jurisdiction  over  the 
accused  or  the  oCTense,  or  error  prejudicial  to 
the  substantial  rights  of  the  accused. 
"5  870.  Art.  70.  Appellate  counsel 
"(a)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall 
detail  in  his  office  one  or  more  commissioned 
officers  as  appellate  Government  counsel,  and 
one  or  more  commissioned  officers  as  appel- 
late defense  counsel,  who  are  qualified  under 
section  827(b)(1)  of  this  title  (article 
27(b)(1)). 

"(b)  Appellate  Government  counsel  shall 
represent  the  United  States  or  any  other  re- 
spondent before  the  Court  of  Military  Review 
or  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  when  di- 
rected to  do  so  by  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral. 

"(c)  Appellate  defense  counsel  shall  repre- 
sent the  accused  before  the  Court  of  Military 
Review  or  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  In 
extraordinary  pleadings.  Interlocutory  and 
direct  appeals: 

"(1)  when  he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
accused; 

"(2)  when  the  United  States  or  any  re- 
spondent Is  represented  by  counsel:  or 

"(3)  when  the  Judge  Advocate  General  has 
certified  a  case  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals. 

"(d)  The  accused  has  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented before  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
or  the  Court  of  Military  Review  by  civilian 
counsel  if  provided  by  him. 

"(e)  Appellate  defense  counsel  may  seek 
relief  In  any  court,  at  government  expense,  if 
he  deems  such  relief  appropriate  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  an  accused. 
"I  871.  Art.  71.  Execution  of  sentence;  sus- 
pension of  sentence 
"(a)  No  court-martial  sentence  extending 
to  death  may  be  executed  until  approved  by 
the  President.  He  shall  approve  the  sentence 
or  such  part,  amount,  or  commuted  form  of 
the  sentence  as  he  sees  fit,  and  may  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  or  any  part  of 
the  sentence,  as  approved  by  him,  except  a 
death  sentence. 

"(b)  No  sentence  extending  to  the  dismissal 
of  a  commissioned  officer,  cadet,  or  midship- 
man may  be  executed  until  approved  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  or  such  Under  Secretary 
or  Assistant  Secretary  as  may  be  designated 
by  him.  He  shall  approve  the  sentence  or 
such  part,  amount,  or  commuted  form  of  the 
sentence  as  he  sees  fit,  and  may  suspend  the 
execution  of  any  part  of  the  sentence  as  ap- 
proved by  him.  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency  he  may  commute  a  sentence  of 
dismissal  to  reduction  to  any  enlisted  grade. 
A  person  so  reduced  may  be  required  to  serve 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  or  emergency  and 
six  months  thereafter. 

"(c)  No  sentence  which  Includes,  unsus- 
pended,  a  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge, or  confinement  for  one  year  or  more, 


may  be  executed  until  affirmed  by  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  and.  In  cases  reviewed  by  It, 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

"  (d)  All  other  court-martial  sentences,  un- 
less suspended  or  deferred,  may  be  ordered 
executed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Prosecution  Di- 
vision of  the  Regional  Command  within 
which  the  accused  was  tried. 

"(e)  In  cases  reviewed  by  the  Court  of 
Military  Review,  no  sentence  may  be  ordered 
executed  until  30  days  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  the  decision  of  that  coiirt  was  person- 
ally served  on  the  accused. 

"(f)    A  death  sentence  may  not  be  sus- 
pended. 
"§  872.  Art.  72.  Vacation  of  suspension 

"(a)  Before  the  vacation  of  the  suspension 
of  any  court-martial  sentence,  a  military 
Judge  shall  hold  a  hearing  on  the  alleged 
violation  of  probation.  The  probationer  shall 
be  represented  at  the  hearing  by  counsel  If 
he  so  desires. 

"(b)  The  record  of  the  hearing  and  the 
decision  of  the  military  Judge  who  conducted 
the  hearing  shall  be  sent  to  the  Prosecution 
Division  of  the  Regional  Command  for  fur- 
ther action.  If  the  suspension  Is  vacated  by 
the  military  Judge,  any  unexecuted  part  of 
the  sentence,  except  a  dismissal,  shall  be  exe- 
cuted, subject  to  applicable  restrictions  In 
section  871(c)  of  this  title  (article  71(3)). 
The  vacation  of  the  suspension  of  a  dismissal 
is  not  effective  until  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tairy  concerned. 

"(c)    The   suspension   of   any   other  sen- 
tence may  be  vacated  by  a  military  Judge 
pursuant  to  such  reg^ulatlons  as  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  promulgate. 
"I  873.  Art.  73.  Petition  for  a  new  trial 

"At  any  time  within  two  years  after  af- 
firmance of  a  court-martial  sentence  by  the 
Court  of  Military  Review,  or  if  review  by 
the  court  was  not  held,  by  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  or  his  designee,  the  accused 
may  petition  the  Judge  Advocate  Gteneral 
for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  of  newly 
discovered  evidence  or  fraud  on  the  court. 
If  the  accused's  case  is  pending  before  a 
Court  of  Military  Review  or  before  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals,  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  shall  refer  the  petition  to  the  ap- 
propriate court  for  action.  Otherwise  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  shall  act  upon  the 
petition. 
"§  874.  Art.  74.  Remission  and  suspension. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  and,  when 
designated  by  him,  any  Under  Secretary, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, or  commanding  officer  may  remit  or 
suspend  any  part  or  amount  of  the  un- 
executed part  of  any  sentence,  including  all 
uncollected  forfeitures  other  than  a  sentence 
approved  by  the  President. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  may,  for 
good  cause,  substitute  an  administrative 
form  of  discharge  for  a  discharge  or  dis- 
missal executed  in  accordance  with  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial. 
"§  875.  Art.  75.  Restoration 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  all  rights,  privileges,  and 
property  affected  by  an  executed  part  of  a 
court-martial  sentence  which  has  been  set 
aside  or  disapproved,  except  an  executed 
dismissal  or  discharge,  shall  be  restored  un- 
less a  new  trial  or  rehearing  Is  ordered  and 
such  executed  part  is  Included  in  a  sentence 
imposed  upon  the  new  trial  or  rehearing. 

"(b)  If  a  previously  executed  sentence  of 
dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  discharge  Is 
not  imposed  on  a  new  trial,  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  substitute  therefor  a  form  of 
discharge  authorized  for  administrative  Is- 
suance unless  the  accused  Is  to  serve  out  the 
remainder   of   his   enlistment. 

"(c)  If  a  previously  executed  sentence  of 
dismissal  is  not  Imposed  on  a  new  trial,  the 
Secretary  concerned  shall  substitute  there- 
for a  form  of  discharge  authorized  for  ad- 
ministrative   Issue,    and    the    commissioned 


officer  dismissed  by  that  sentence  may  be 
reappointed  by  the  President  alone  to  such 
commissioned  grade  and  with  such  rank  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  President  that  former 
officer  would  have  attained  had  he  not  been 
dismissed.  The  reappointment  of  such  a 
former  officer  shall  be  without  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  vacancy  and  shall  affect  the 
promotion  status  of  other  officers  only  inso- 
far as  the  President  may  direct.  All  time  be- 
tween the  dismissal  and  the  reappointment 
shall  be  considered  as  actual  service  for  all 
purposes.  Including  the  right  to  pay  and  al- 
lowances. 

"I  876.  Art.  76.  Finality  of  proceedings,  find- 
ings, and  sentences 
"The  appellate  review  of  records  of  trial 
provided  by  tills  chapter,  the  proceedings, 
findings,  and  sentences  of  courts-martial  as 
approved,  reviewed,  or  affirmed  as  required 
by  this  chapter,  and  all  dismissals  and  dis- 
charges carried  into  execution  under  sen- 
tences by  courts-martial  following  approval, 
review,  or  affirmation  as  required  by  this 
chapter,  are  final  and  conclusive.  Orders  pub- 
lishing the  proceedings  of  courts-martial  and 
all  action  taken  piu'suant  to  those  proceed- 
ings are  binding  upon  all  departments,  courts, 
agencies,  and  officers  of  the  United  States, 
subject  only  to  action  upon  a  petition  for 
a  new  trial  as  provided  in  section  873  of  this 
title  (article  73)  and  to  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  as  provided  In  section  874  of 
this  title  (article  74),  and  the  authority  of 
the  President. 
"§  938.  Art.  138.  Complaints  of  wrongs 

"Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  who 
believes  himself  wronged  by  his  command- 
ing officer,  and  who,  upon  due  application  to 
that  commanding  officer.  Is  refused  redress, 
may  complain  to  any  superior  commissioned 
officer,  who  shall  forward  the  complaint  to 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed 
force  of  which  the  officer  against  whom  it  is 
made  Is  a  member.  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral shall  examine  the  complaint  and  is  au- 
thorized to  take  proper  measures  for  redress- 
ing the  wrong  complained  of;  and  be  shall, 
as  soon  as  possible,  send  to  the  Secretary 
concerned  a  true  statement  of  that  com- 
plaint, with  the  proceedings  had  thereon." 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  81  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  section: 
"5  1259.  Court  of  Military  Appeals;  cerUorari 

"Cases  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  writ  of  certiorari." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
special  committee  to  be  comp)osed  of  the 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  three 
civilian  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  committee  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  table  of  maximum  punishments 
prescribed  by  the  President  for  offenses  pun- 
ishable under  chapter  47  of  title  10,  United 
State*  Code,  with  a  view  to  (A)  recommend- 
ing Improvements  therein,  (B)  Identifying 
and  recommending  corrective  actions  for  ap- 
parent inequities  In  such  table,  and  (C)  rec' 
ommendlng  the  establishment  of  subcate- 
gories of  offenses,  where  appropriate,  based 
upon  differences  In  degree  of  seriousness  of 
the  offenses; 

(2)  the  advisability  of  legislation  which 
would  limit  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
alter  or  suspend  the  table  of  maximum 
punishments  as  to  particular  geographical 
areas  and  to  suspend  the  table  with  respect 
to  particular  offenses; 

(3)  the  desirability  of  transferring  to  Uje 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  juris- 
diction of  certain  cases  Involving  desertion 
and  other  unauthorized  absences  from  the 
armed  forces; 

(4)  further  means  of  Improving  and  eumi- 
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natlng  undue  delays  In  the  appellate  process 
of  military  justice;  and 

(6)  appropriate  action  In  the  case  of  any 
prisoner  who  has  conapleted  serving  his  sen- 
tence prior  to  the  completion  of  appellate 
review  of  his  case. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  submit  a  written 
report  of  the  results  of  Its  study  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  appropriate, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted,  except  that  section 
4  shall  become  effective  upon  enactment. 


ByMr.PROXMIRE: 

S.  1129.  A  bill  to  improve  and  reform 
the  foreign  military  assistance  program 
of  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  the  Foreign  Military  As- 
sistance Reform  Act  of  1971.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
many  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
I  hope  that  these  reforms  may  be  acted 
on  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

REMOVES   EESPONSIBILrrY    FROM   DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  cut  back 
and  reshape  our  foreign  military  aid  pro- 
gram. It  puts  the  foreign  military  aid 
program  back  under  the  Secretary  of 
State  where  it  belongs. 

It  places  the  responsibility  to  author- 
ize funds  back  under  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  who  should  be 
the  chief  congressional  watchdogs  over 
foreign  policy. 

The  bill  removes  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  primary  responsibility  for 
determining  and  procuring  foreign  mili- 
tary aid,  the  supervision  of  its  use,  and 
Its  allocation  and  delivery,  and  places 
that  responsibility  squarely  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

When  President  Kennedy  came  into 
office,  he  placed  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy abroad  in  the  hands  of  the  Am- 
bassador in  each  country.  But  when  the 
Vietnam  buildup  came,  we  shifted  much 
of  the  control  of  military  aid  to  the  mili- 
tary services.  This  should  now  be  recti- 
fied. Once  again,  American  foreign  policy 
should  be  nm  by  the  civilian  agency 
charged  with  it  rather  than  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

PHASE   OUT   SERVICE   FUNDED    AID 

Under  the  bill,  the  present  $2.5  billion 
military  aid  grant  programs  for  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Thailand,  now  run  by 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  are 
phased  out.  The  remaininfe  military  aid 
grant  program  under  the  Secretary  of 
State— the  grant  MAP  program— would 
be  converted  to  a  sales  and  credit  sales 
program.  Instead  of  forcing  free  mili- 
tary aid  upon  friendly  countries,  they 
would  have  to  make  the  hard  choice 
whether  they  wanted  to  buy  the  military 
equipment  or  not. 

In  my  view,  these  reforms  would  repre- 
sent an  historic  shift  in  the  control  over 
and  nature  of  our  foreign  military  aid 


programs.  Such  a  shift  away  from  the 
military  and  into  civilian  hands  is  long 
overdue. 

NEED   FOR   REFORM    IS   CLEAR 

The  need  for  such  a  shift  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  hearings  held  in  January 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Government. 

At  the  present  time,  the  military  aid 
program  is  unmanaged  and  out  of  con- 
trol. It  is  f  ractionalized  and  scattered  be- 
tween and  among  a  dozen  or  more  de- 
partments and  agencies.  No  one  even  ap- 
pears to  know  how  much  we  spend.  While 
the  military  budget  gives  a  total  of  $1.1 
billion  and  the  AID  budget  a  total  of  $1.7 
billion  for  military  aid.  the  actual  total 
for  all  programs  lies  s<Mnewhere  between 
$4.8  and  $7  billion. 

The  problem  is  made  more  difficult  be- 
cause the  details  of  amounts  granted 
annually  to  individual  countries  are 
stamped  secret  on  grounds  that  to  make 
them  public  might  embarrass  the  re- 
ceiving nation. 

In  addition,  some  programs  are  au- 
thorized by  legislative  committees  and 
funded  by  direct  appropriations.  In 
others,  such  as  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram or  through  the  sale  of  excess  and 
surplus  supplies,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  military  stores  are  supplied 
free  or  at  bargain  prices  under  general 
authority  and  without  direct  appropria- 
tion. 

But,  in  many  cases,  the  amounts  are 
no  real  bargain.  Poor  and  developing 
countries  have  had  free  military  supplies 
thrust  upon  them  which  they  would  never 
buy  under  the  discipline  of  payment  and 
budgetary  controls.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining weapons  or  training  the  forces 
to  use  them  has  drawn  desperately 
needed  funds  from  programs  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  the  poor. 

To  bring  some  discipline  and  reform 
to  these  overlapping  programs,  which 
now  have  conflicting  goals  and  confus- 
ing results,  several  things  should  be  done. 
In  addition  to  placing  all  military  aid 
under  a  single  department  and  shifting 
the  existing  military  grant  programs  to 
cash  or  credit  sales,  funds  should  be  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  directly,  not 
hidden  and  spent  secretly.  Country  by 
country  amounts  should  be  declassified. 
Tlie  excess  supply,  surplus  ship,  and 
credit  sales  programs  should  all  be  placed 
on  a  businesslike  basis. 

A   MORAL  IBSTJE 

These  reforms  are  needed  not  merely 
to  bring  some  order  to  the  administra- 
tive organization  charts  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  not  simply  to  save  money, 
although  I  think  it  would  save,  in  my 
view,  hundreds  of  millions — indeed,  bil- 
lions— of  dollars  a  year.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  war  and  peace.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  moral  problem  and 
not  a  classroom  exercise. 

FYom  $4.5  to  $7  billion  a  year  is  now 
dispensed  by  way  of  military  aid  to  for- 
eign countries.  Much  of  it  is  used  to  rain 
down  death  and  destruction  on  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  hamlets  and 
villages  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  dull 
balance-of-payment  statistics  or  of  how 
much  of  the  American  taxpayer's  money 


is  transferred  to  the  exchequers  and  mili- 
tary inventories  of  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

These  funds  are  used  to  buy  the  mas- 
sive technical  instriunents  of  war  which 
are  now  pulverizing  pwrtions  of  Laos. 
Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  in  the  future  these  funds  be 
used  in  gigantic  quantities  to  arm  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  others  as  we  with- 
draw our  own  men  from  the  conflict.  All 
of  this  is  going  on  while  the  citizens  of 
this  country  remain  relatively  safe  in 
their  homes  and  their  commiuiities  and 
it  is  being  done  at  the  moment  with  very 
little  physical  risk  to  ourselves.  But  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  abroad  are  suffer- 
ing the  consequences  of  these  policies, 
and  40,000  Americans  gave  their  lives  in 
Vietnam  as  a  result  of  them. 

There  is  great  division  in  the  Nation 
over  whether  we  should  be  doing  what 
we  are  doing.  Even  if  it  is  absolutely  Jus- 
tified, no  thinking  person  can  welcome 
it  when  he  contemplates  the  suffering  it 
inflicts. 

NO  EXCUSE   FOR   MINDU^SS  ACTION 

But  to  give  foreign  military  aid  mind- 
lessly, without  either  knowing  the  total 
amounts  or  considering  the  conse- 
quences, is  incredible.  To  shovel  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion without  questioning  the  amounts  or 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used  Is 
for  the  citizens  of  this  country  smd  the 
lawmakers  of  the  land  to  abdicate  their 
responsibilities  and  to  cede  power  to  the 
military  which  it  should  not  be  theirs 
to  exercise  except  through  the  deliberate 
action  of  the  people — and,  I  should  say. 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

We  have  given  arms  to  two  or  more 
countries  which  have  been  used  to  fight 
each  other  rather  than  to  defend  against 
some  common  enemy.  Weapons  have 
been  used  to  undermine  political  democ- 
racy and  to  keep  reactionary  govern- 
ments in  power.  And  more  often  than 
not  the  decisions  to  do  so  have  been 
made  secretly  and  surreptitiously  with- 
out proper  questioning  or  debate  as  to 
whether  they  really  defend  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
or  whether  they  do  not  in  fact  under- 
mine our  efforts  for  peace  in  the  world. 

Those  are  the  issues  which  this  bill 
is  really  attempting  to  bring  to  the  fore. 

In  a  world  which  is  complex  and 
difficult  enough,  and  where  the  threat 
of  nuclear  extinction  hangs  over  all  of 
our  heads,  it  could  be  suicidal  to  set 
events  into  motion  through  the  unthink- 
ing exercise  of  power  as  is  now  often 
done  through  our  foreign  military  aid 
programs. 

The  reform  of  these  programs  is  long 
overdue.  Reforms  are  needed  not  only  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  chaos  but  to 
make  certain  that  they  do  not  do  more 
harm  than  good.  They  are  needed  even 
more  if  this  Nation  is  to  carry  out  the 
goals  of  Woodrow  Wilson  that  in  our 
policies  abroad: 

What  we  seek  is  the  rule  of  law,  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  sustained 
by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind. 

SPECIFIC    PROVISION    OF    BILL 

The  Foreign  Military  Assistance  Re- 
form Act  which  I  am  introducing  at- 


&n<t  tn«  proaacutor  and  «h&U  b« 
of  the  record. 

(bj  When  the  Jurors  of  a  court-martla: 
aeUberate  or  vot«.  only  the  regular  Jurors 
may  be  present.  Alternate  Jurors  shall  be  ex- 
cused by  the  military  Judge  prior  to  delib- 
eration. AH  other  proceedings,  including  any 
consultation  oi  the  Jurors  with  counsel  or 
the  military  Judge,  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record  and  shall  be  In  the  preeence  ol 
the  accused,  the  defense  counsel,  the  prose- 
cutor, and  the  military  Judge. 
"!  838A.  Art.  39A.  DUcovery 

"(a)  At  any  session  convened  pursuant  to 
•action  899  of  this  chapter,  and.  for  (ood 
w*u»e  ihown.  it  ir!  a1.  the  .•niUisxy  judge  »ii-i::. 
upon  a  motion  of  th*  accused,  ordv  the 
proMcutor  to  divulge  to  ih«  accused,  and 
vhsrt  oeceaiary  to  permit  the  accused  to  in- 
spect, copy,  or  pboto9«pb 

"(I)  any  stalMMat.  wrtttea  or  recorded 
rerteUa  or  oUMnrtM  wn>4»  by  ibe  eecuMd 
retoTMt  to  (fed  namm  ctiiipi  vhlcA  is  In 
Um  poncMMi.  e«ei3<y  or  eoauot  ot  tbe  fOT- 
%%.  (kt  eatstence  ot  w^ch  is  kao«m  or 
k»o«a  to  tte  ptoeecutor  toy  tiM 
)  or  «■•  dUtgWM: 
-(a>  (be  sufeeUtfMe  ot  »M$  ar*l  MAtemeat 
bjr  the  Accused  ettlMr  belkice  or  after 
St  which  the  proseeuMr  lateads  *»  oAsr 
lato  evMHsce  M  tfl»l: 

"\t)  vnttea  or  rscor<tod  sUtMMBta.  or  lbs 
MkktlMMe  of  an  J>ra;  itaMMMU  Made  by  a 
m  ecBwed  either  before  or  afler  wreet. 
vMeb  the  prosecutor  lateo*  to  oBu  into 
•TMsoce  at  uial: 

"(4)  Um  prktr  mlUtAry  criminal  record.  If 
any.  as  to  then  avaiUble  to  the  prosecuior.  of 
tiM  accused,  of  any  co-ACCused.  or  of  any 
person  the  prosecutor  intends  to  call  as  his 
vttasas  at  trUl: 

"(9)  the  names  and  current  addresses.  If 
kwnra.  together  with  any  relevant  prior 
statement  of  all  penons.  civilian  or  military, 
whom  the  prosecutor  lo  tends  to  call  as  prose- 
cution witnesses  at  trial: 

"(6)  the  mUttary  personnel  records  (Held 
101  file)  of  all  persons  selected  as  prospec- 
tive Jurors.  If  such  a  selection  has  been  made 
at  the  time  of  the  sssslon;  if  such  sslectlon 
has  not  been  made  at  the  time  of  the  session. 
"(7)  the  report  of  any  nonjudicial  or 
quasl-Judldal  Investigation  conducted  by 
the  service  concerned  relevant  to  the  offense 
charged  unless  the  military  Judge  finds  that 
such  a  discloiiure  would  be  inimical  to  the 
national  security: 

"(g)  the  results  and  reports  of  any  physi- 
cal or  mental  examioatlous.  or  of  scientific 
tests  or  experUnauts,  made  In  connection 
with  the  case,  within  the  possession,  custody, 
or  control  of  the  prosecutor,  the  existence  of 
which  is  known  to  the  prosecutor,  or  which 
may  become  kjiown  by  the  exercise  of  due 
diligence;   aad 

"  ( 9 )  the  report  of  the  military  Judge  made 
pursuant  to  section  832  of  this  chapter.  If 
any,  and  aU  exhibits  and  isstlmony  append- 
ed thereto. 

"(b)  At  any  session  convened  pursuant  to 
section  889  of  this  chapter,  and.  for  good 
cause  shown.  a6  trial,  the  military  Judge 
may,  upon  a  motion  of  the  accused,  order  the 
prosecutor  to  permit  the  accused  to  ins{}ect, 
copy    or    photograph    books,    papers,    docu- 


trial.  which  are^  related  to  the^  oiscuvery 
sought  by  the  accused  and  which  are  within 
his  possession,  custody  or  control,  upon  a 
showing  of  materiality  to  the  preparation  of 
the  government's  case  and  that  the  request 
Is  reasonable. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Article,  the  prosecutor  shall  disclose 
to  the  accused,  a^  soon  as  It  Is  discovered, 
all  material,  exculpatory  evidence  actually 
Lnown  to  the  prosecutor,  whether  or  not  a 
request  for  such  evidence  has  been  made  by 
the  accused. 

"(d)  Kxcept  as  provided  In  subeecuons  (si 
and  (0).  the  discovery  or  Inspection  is  not 
su;ii<jvi^Mi  o.'  reptr  ■.  .i-c-.oii^ct*.  ^:  -^  ..*r 
WMraal  foveroment  documents  made  by 
firrtmrntiil  sfe  its  in  connection  with  '.he 
investHatlM  or  pruaacution  ot  tta  eaes.  or  of 
•tateneau  made  by  foveraassat  wttaaasas  or 
prespeettve  govern  teal  wttaaaasa  t*  agaats 
ot  the  foveraakeat  eaes^  as  piu»idad  us  It 
U  S  C  sacttoa  SMO  I  IM«) .  iBaapt  as  »e  tc^en- 

ticle  shall  be  ooaatnted  as  aul 
diseevery  or  UMpaattoa  ot 
raada,  or  Tibir  mtaraal  dsfeaaa  documenu 
■mAs  by  tM  aosiMad.  bis  eouasat  or  agent  .n 
connection  with  the  investl^tkMi  ot  defense 
of  'he  case,  or  of  statements  OMda  by  the  ac- 
cused, or  by  sctual  or  prospective  govern- 
ment or  defense  witnesses  to  the  sccueed.  his 
its  or  aauaeal. 

(s)  The  military  judge  granting  relief  un- 
der this  arucle  kHall  if  nsceasary  specify  the 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  making  the  dis- 
covery and  inspection  permitted,  and  may 
prescribe  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
Just. 

"(f)  Bxeept  tor  good  cause  shown,  only 
one  motion  tor  dlscoverv  specifying  all  relief 
sought  under  this  article,  may  be  made  dur- 
ing any  criminal  proceeding. 

"(g)  Whenever  dl8cov«7  is  ordered  or  re- 
quired under  this  article,  a  continuing  duty 
to  disclose  exists,  and  whenever  a  party  dls- 
coveie  additional  material  previously  re- 
quested or  ordered  which  Is  subject  to  dis- 
covery or  Inspection,  he  shall  promptly  notify 
the  other  party  or  his  counsel  and  the  mili- 
tary Judge  of  the  existence  of  such  additional 
material.  In  the  event  that  eltha-  party  falls 
to  comply  with  this  article  or  with  an  order 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Article,  the  military 
Judge  may  grant  a  continuance  or  prohibit 
the  party  from  Introducing  into  evidence  the 
material  not  disclosed,  or  it  may  enter  such 
other  order,  Including  dismissal  of  all 
charges  with  prejudice,  as  it  deems  Just  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

"(h)  Upon  a  sufficient  showing  by  either 
party  the  military  Judge  may  at  any  time  or- 
der that  discovery  or  inspection  be  denied, 
restricted  or  deferred,  or  make  such  other 
order  as  is  appropriate. 

"(1)  The  military  judge  may  at  any  time, 
upon  motion  of  the  accused,  direct  the  filing 
of  a  bill  of  particulars,  which  bill  may  be 
amended  at  any  time  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  Justice  requires. 
"i  840.  Art.  40.  Continuances 

"The  military  Judge  may,  for  reasonable 
cauee,  grant  a  continuance  to  any  party  for 
such  time,  and  as  often  as  may  appear  to  be 
Just,  at  any  time  after  a  case  has  been  re- 
ferred to  trial  pursuant  to  section  833. 


jtTi&ige  mjiy  uoi  rse  aujuo^jea  oy  toe 
coun  at  the  trial;  and  each  accused  and  the 
prosecutor  are  each  entitled  to  three  peremp- 
tory challenges  at  any  special  court-martial 
trial  if  a  bjxl  conduct  discharge  may  >ie  ad- 
Judged.  Each  Juxu.->etl  and  the  pnstcuior  are 
each  entitled  to  six  peremptory  cha.ler.ges  at 
any  general  court-marUai;  except  -.hat  each 
shall  be  entitled  to  ten  peremptory  challeages 
If  the  death  perL^ty  may  be  adjudged.  The 
military  Judge  detailed  to  any  court-martial 
trial  may  not  be  challenged  except  for  cause. 
■5  843.  \n   42.  Oath:* 

"(a)   Before    performing    thcur    respecdvs 
duties,  military  Judgsa.  juror.-t,  jnMiMian, 

.\.i^i*T^i.;  ^ljK«CUt>-r>.    ^iitt*^J»   w  .>^a..«..    AM«tV- 

ant  defense  counsel,  reporters,  and  inter- 
preters shall  taks  an  oath  to  perform  tbair 
duties  faithfully.  The  form  ot  the  oath,  lbs 

time  and  plaee  of  the  taking  mereof.  \M 
manner  of  recording  the  same,  and  whsthsr 
the  oath  shall  be  taken  once  for  ail  oases  la 
wh:cb  these  iutles  are  to  be  perr>rmed  or  for 
a  particu:ar  case.  tbaU  be  as  presertaed  la 
rafulaciona  of  the  Secretary  coaceraed. 

°  b  I   Bach  witness  before  a  oourt-aaiUal 
thall  be  eiamined  under  oath. 
'f  M3.  Art    «S.  Statute  of  Umitauons 

'  a  I  A  person  charfad  with  dessr-uoa  or 
shesnce  without  leave  la  time  of  war.  tor- 
maily  daelarad  by  Coagraas,  or  with  aiding  tbe 
•neoiy.  mutiny  or  murder,  may  be  tried  and 
punlaiaed  at  any  ume  without  Umita-uon. 

ibi  Kxoept  as  otherwise  providsd  in  thli 
article,  a  person  charged  with  desertion  in 
time  of  peace  or  any  of  the  odensas  punisli- 
able  under  sections  91A-aaa  of  thu  UUs 
(artlclaa  119-132)  is  no>t  liable  to  be  tnsd  by 
court-marual  if  the  offense  was  committstf 
more  than  three  years  before  charges  are  pre- 
ferred pursuant  to  section  830  of  this  Qtle. 

"ic)  Except  OS  otherwise  provided  .n  this 
article,  a  person  charged  with  any  offense  U 
not  liable  to  be  tried  by  court-martial  or 
punished  under  section  819  of  this  title 
I  article  IS )  If  tbe  offense  was  committed 
more  than  two  years  before  the  charges  are 
preferred  pursuant  to  section  830  of  this  title, 
or  before  the  imposition  of  punishment  un- 
der section  815  of  this  title. 

"(d)  Periods  in  which  the  accused  was 
absent  from  territory  in  which  the  Ualtsd 
States  has  the  authority  to  apprehend  him, 
or  In  the  custody  of  civil  authorities,  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  shall  be  excluded  Is 
computing  the  period  of  limitation  pre- 
scribed in  this  article. 

"(e)  For  an  offense  the  trial  of  which  In 
time  of  war,  formally  declared  by  Congress, 
is  certified  to  the  President  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  to  be  detrimental  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  or  is  Inimical  to  the  nstlnnal 
security,  the  period  of  Limitation  prescribed 
m  this  article  is  extended  to  six  months  aftc 
the  termination  of  hostilities  as  proclaimed 
by  the  President  or  by  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress. 

"  (f )  When  the  Umted  States  is  at  war,  a* 
formally  declared  by  Congress,  the  running 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  applicable  to 
any  offense  uader  this  chapter — 

•  ( 1 )  Involving  fraud  or  attempted  S-snd 
against  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  in  any  manner,  whether  by  con- 
piracy  or  not; 


tlon  of  hostilities  as  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress. 
"§844.  Art.  44.  Former  Jeopardy 

••(a)  (1)  No  person  may.  without  his  con- 
sent, be  tried  a  second  time  fnr  the  same 
offense. 

"(2)  No  person  may  be  tried  by  court- 
martial  for  any  offense  If  he  has  been  tried 
lor  substantially  the  same  offense  in  any 
State  court  or  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States;  and  no  person  may  be  tried  for  any 
offense  In  any  State  court  or  any  court  of 
the  United  States  if  he  has  been  tried  for 
lubstantlally  the  same  offense  I>y  court- 
martial. 

"(b)  No  proceeding  in  which  an  accused 
has  been  found  guilty  by  a  court-martial 
upon  any  charge  or  specification  is  a  trial  In 
the  seiias  o(  this  article  until  the  flndlng  of 
guilty  has  become  final  after  review  ot  the 
esse  ha*  been  fully  completed, 

"(CI  A  proceeding  which,  after  ihe  intro- 
duction ol  evidence  but  before  a  nnding,  is 
dismlsted  or  terminated  by  the  military 
Judge  or  on  motion  of  the  prosecution  fur 
failure  of  available  evidence  or  witnesses 
without  any  fault  of  ths  accused  Is  a  trial 
in  the  sense  of  this  article. 
"1 145.  Art.  4S.  Pleas  of  the  accused 

"(a)  If  an  accused  after  arraignment 
makes  an  Irregular  pleading,  or  after  a  plea 
of  guilty  sets  up  matter  inconsistent  with 
the  plea,  or  If  It  appears  that  he  has  entered 
ths  plea  of  gtUlty  Improvidently  or  through 
lack  of  understanding  of  Its  meaning  and 
effect,  or  if  he  falls  or  refuses  to  plead,  a 
plea  of  not  guilty  shall  be  entered  In  the 
record,  and  the  court  shall  proceed  as  though 
he  had  pleaded  not  guilty. 

"(b)  A  plea  of  guilty  by  the  accused  may 
not  be  received  to  any  charge  or  specifica- 
tion alleging  an  offenss  for  which  the  death 
penalty  may  be  adjudged.  With  respect  to 
any  other  charge  or  specification  to  which 
a  plea  of  guilty  has  been  made  by  the  ac- 
cused and  accepted  by  the  military  Judge  a 
flndlng  of  guilty  of  the  charge  or  specifica- 
tion may  be  entered  Immediately.  This 
finding  shall  constitute  the  flndlng  of  the 
court  unless  the  plea  of  guilty  is  withdrawn 
prior  to  announcement  of  the  sentence,  m 
which  event  the  proceedings  shall  continue 
as  though  the  accused  had  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

"J  846.  Art.  46.  Opportunity  to  obtain  wit- 
nesses and  other  evidence; 
search  and  seizure 

"(a)  The  prosecutor,  the  defense  counsel, 
and  the  court-martial  shall  have  equal  op- 
portunity to  obtain  witnesses  and  other  evi- 
dence In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe.  Process  Issued 
in  court-martial  cases  to  compel  witnesses  to 
appear  and  testify  and  to  compel  the  pro- 
duction of  other  evidence  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  which  courts  of  the  United  States 
having  criminal  Jurisdiction  may  lawfully 
wsue  and  shall  run  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Territories,  Commonwealths 
and  possessions.  All  requests  to  compel  wit- 
nesses to  appear  and  testify  and  to  compel 
the  production  of  other  evidence  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  military  Judge.  Subpoenas 
Shall  be  signed  by  a  military  Judge,  and  shall 
oe  issued  upon  a  showing  by  either  party 
inat  the  witness  or  evidence  is  necessary  to 


Judge  except  in  writing  upon  probable  cause 
supported  by  written  affidavits  or  sworn  testi- 
mony given  before  him  and  recorded  verba- 
tim, and  particularly  describing  the  person 
or  place  to  be  searched  or  the  person  or  thing 
to  be  seized. 

"(3)  No  other  search  or  seizure  Is  au- 
thorized, except  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  life  of  a  person  making  an  arrest 
under  the  authority  of  this  chapter,  or  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  evidence. 
"{847.  Art.  47.  Refusal  to  appear  or  testify 

"(a)  Any  person  not  subject  to  this  chap- 
ler  who — 

'  (li  has  been  diily  lubpoeixa^d  to  apfieM' 
as  a  witness  before  a  court-ntartlal,  military 
commission,  court  of  inquiry,  '  any  other 
military  or  board,  or  before  any  military 
or  civil  officer  deatcnated  to  take  a  depoal- 
ilou  to  be  read  la  aTldanoe  before  such  a 
oourt,  ooBualaaloB,  or  board; 

"(9)  has  been  duly  paid  or  Undered  tbe 
fees  and  mileage  ot  a  witness  at  the  rates  al- 
lowed to  witneaees  attending  tbe  oouru  of 
the  United  Sutes;  and 

"(3)  willfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  ap- 
pear, or  refuses  to  qualify  as  a  witness  or  to 
testify  or  to  produce  any  evidenoe  which 
that  person  may  have  been  legally  sub- 
poenaed to  produce; 

IB  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  United 
sutes. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  commits  an  offense 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  tried  on  informa- 
tion In  a  United  States  district  court  or  In 
a  court  of  original  criminal  Jurisdiction  In 
any  of  the  Territories.  Commonwealths,  or 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  Juris- 
diction Is  conferred  upon  those  courts  for 
that  purpose.  Upon  conviction,  such  a  per- 
son shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  (500,  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both. 

"(c)  The  United  States  attorney  or  the 
officer  prosecuting  for  the  United  States  In 
any  such  court  of  original  criminal  Jtirls- 
dictlon  shall,  upon  the  certification  of  the 
facts  to  him  by  the  military  Judge,  commis- 
sion, court  of  Inquiry,  or  board,  file  an  In- 
formation against  and  prosecute  any  person 
violating  this  article. 

"(d)    The  fees  and  mileage  of  witnesses 
shall  be  advanced  or  paid  out  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  compensation  of  wit- 
nesses. 
"§  848.    Art.  48.  Contempts. 

"(a)  A  provost  court  or  military  commis- 
sion may  punish  for  contempt  any  person 
who  uses  any  menacing  word,  sign,  or  ges- 
ture in  Its  presence,  or  who  disturbs  its  pro- 
ceedings by  any  riot  or  disorder. 

"(b)  A  military  Judge  of  a  court-martial 
shall  have  power  to  punish  by  fine  or  Im- 
prisonment, at  his  discretion,  such  contempt 
of  his  authority,  and  none  other,  as — 

"(1)  misbehavior  of  any  person  In  his 
presence  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the 
administration  of  Justice; 

"  (2)  misbehavior  of  any  of  the  counsel  of 
the  court-martial  or  the  Jurors,  In  their  of- 
ficial transactions;  and 

"(3)  disobedience  or  resistance  to  the  law- 
ful writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  com- 
mand of  the  military  Judge. 

"(c)  Punishment  under  this  section  may 
not  exceed  confinement  at  hard  labor  for 


or  by  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  depo- 
sition is  taken  to  administer  oaths. 

"(d)  A  duly  authenticated  deposition 
taken  upon  reasonable  notice  to  the  other 
parties  so  far  as  otherwise  admissible  imder 
the  rules  of  evidence,  tuay  be  read  In  evidence 
before  any  military  court  or  commission  in 
any  case  not  capital,  or  in  any  proceeding 
before  a  court  of  inquiry  or  military  board. 
If  it  appears — 

"(1)  that  the  witness  Is  a  civilian  and 
resides  or  Is  beyond  the  State,  Territory, 
Commonwealth,  or  District  of  Columbia  In 
which  the  court,  commission,  or  board  Is 
'•rclered  tt  sit,  it  beyond  1(X)  miles  from  the 
place  of  trial  or  hearing; 

"(3)  that  the  wltnaas  by  reason  of  death, 
acs,  sickness,  bodily  iaflrmity,  imprisonment, 
nUlltary  neoaaalty,  nnaawnsblltty  to  prooaaa, 
or  other  reasonable  cause,  is  unable  or  re- 
fuaas  to  appear  and  testify  in  person  at  the 
plaoa  of  trial  or  haarinc;  or 

'(3)  that  the  preaent  whereabouu  of  the 
witness  u  unknown. 

"(a)  Subject  to  subaaotion  (d|,  tastlaoay 
by  depoattloB  may  be  prsaaatad  by  Uw 
defense  in  capital  casM. 

'  (f)  Subject  to  subsection  (d).  a  dcposl< 
tlon  may  be  read  in  ev  dar.ce  in  any  case  in 
which  the  death  penalty  u  authortaed  but 
Is  not  mandatory,  whenever  the  Chief  of  the 
prosecution  division  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mand or  his  designee  within  that  dlTlslon 
directs  that  the  case  be  treated  as  not 
capital,  and  In  such  a  case  a  sentence  of 
death  may  not  be  adjudged  by  the  court- 
martial. 

"i  850.  Art.  SO.  AdmlatlbUlty  of  records  of 
courts  of  Inquiry 

"(a)  In  any  case  not  capital  and  not  ex- 
tending to  the  dismissal  of  a  commissioned 
officer,  the  sworn  testimony,  contained  in  the 
duly  authenticated  record  of  proceedings  of 
a  court  of  Inquiry,  of  a  person  whose  oral 
testimony  cannot  be  obtained,  may.  If  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  rules  of  evidence, 
be  ready  in  evidence  by  any  party  before  a 
court-martial  or  military  commission  if  the 
accused  ^rwas  a  party  before  the  court  of 
Inquiry  ihd  If  the  same  Issue  was  involved  or 
If  tbe  accused  consents  to  the  Introduction 
of  such  evidence. 

"(b)  Such  testimony  may  be  read  In  evi- 
dence only  by  the  defense  In  cs4;>ltal  cases  or 
cases  extending  to  the  dismissal  of  a  com- 
missioned officer. 

"(c)   Such  testimony  may  also  be  read  In 
evidence  before  a  court  of  inquiry  or  a  mili- 
tary board. 
"5  851.  Art.  91.  Voting  and  rulings 

"(e)  Voting  by  Jurors  in  a  general  or 
special  court-martial  on  the  findings  shall 
be  by  secret  written  ballot.  The  junior  Juror 
shall  count  the  votes.  The  count  shall  be 
checked  by  the  senior  Juror,  who  shall  forth- 
with announce  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  the 
other  Jurors. 

"(b)  The  military  judge  shall  rule  upon 
all  questions  of  law  and  all  Interlocutory 
questions  arising  during  the  proceedings. 
Any  such  ruling  made  by  the  military  Judge 
upon  any  question  of  law  or  any  Interlocu- 
tory question  Is  final  and  constitutes  the  rul- 
ing of  the  court.  However,  the  military  Judge 
may  change  his  ruling  at  any  time  during  the 
trial.  The  military  Judge  of  any  court-martial 
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shall  have  authority,  on  motion  of  the  ac- 
cused or  on  his  own  motion,  to  order  the  en- 
try ol  Judgment  of  acquittal  of  any  charge 
01  speciflcatlon  against  the  accused  after  the 
evidence  on  either  side  Is  closed  If  the  evi- 
dence Is  InsuSBcient  to  sustain  a  conviction 
of  such  charge  or  specification. 

"(c)  Before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the  findings, 
the  military  Judge  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  accused  and  counsel.  Instruct  the  Jurors 
as  to  the  elements  of  the  oSenses,  the  law 
applicable  to  any  defenses  raised  by  the  evi- 
dence, and  any  other  material  issues,  and 
charge  them: 

"(1)  that  the  accused  must  be  presumed 
to  be  Innocent  until  his  guilt  Is  established 
by  legal  and  competent  evidence  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt; 

"(2)  that  In  the  case  being  considered,  If 
there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of 
the  accused,  the  doubt  must  be  reeolved  In 
favor  of  the  accused  and  he  must  be 
acquitted; 

"(3)  that,  if  there  Ifl  a  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  degree  of  guilt,  the  finding  must  be  in 
a  lower  degree  as  to  which  there  Is  no  reason- 
able doubt;  and 

"(4)  that  the  burden  of  proof  to  establish 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  Is  upon  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  do  not 
apply  to  a  court-martial  composed  of  a  mil- 
itary Judge  only.  The  military  Judge  of  such 
a  court-martial  shall  determine  all  ques- 
tions of  law  and  fact  arising  during  the 
proceedings.  The  military  Judge  of  such  a 
court-martial  shall  malce  a  general  finding 
and  shall  in  addition  on  request  find  the  facts 
specially.  If  an  opinion  or  memorandum  of 
decision  is  filed,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the 
findings  of  fact  appear  therein. 
"1852.  Art.  62.  Number  of  votes  required 

"(a)(1)  No  person  may  be  convicted  of 
an  offense  for  which  the  death  penalty  or 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  life  Is  znade 
mandatory  by  law,  except  by  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  Jurors  of  the  court-martial 
present  at  the  time  the  vote  Is  talcen. 

"(2)  No  person  may  be  convicted  of  any 
other  offense,  except  as  provided  in  section 
846(b)  of  this  tlUe  (article  46(b) )  or  by  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  J\irors  pres- 
ent at  the  time  the  vote  Is  taken. 

"(b)  No  person  may  be  sentenced  to  suf- 
fer death  for  an  offense  In  this  chapter  ex- 
pressly marked  punishable  by  death  except 
upon  the  recommendation  of  all  the  Jurors  of 
the  court-martial.  Such  recommendation 
shall  not  be  binding  on  the  military  Judge. 

"(c)  All  other  questions  to  be  decided  by 
the  Jurors  of  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
vote,  but  a  determination  to  reconsider  a 
finding  of  guilty  may  be  made  by  any  lesser 
vote  which  Indicates  that  the  reconsideration 
Is  not  opposed  by  the  number  of  votes  re- 
quired for  the  finding. 
"5  853.  Art.  53.  Jury  to  announce  action 

The  senior  Juror  shall  announce  the  find- 
ing of  the  court-martial  to  the  parties  as  soon 
as  determined. 
"5  854.  Art.  54.  Record  of  trial 

"(a)  Each  oourt-martlal  shall  keep  a  sep- 
arata and  verbatim  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  each  case  brought  before  It,  and  the  rec- 
ord shall  be  authenticated  by  the  signature 
of  the  military  Judge.  If  the  record  cannot 
be  authenticated  by  the  military  Judge  by 
reason  of  his  death,  disability,  or  absence,  it 
shall  be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of 
the  prosecutor  or  by  that  of  a  Juror  if  the 
prosecutor  Is  imable  to  authenticate  it  by 
reason  of  his  death,  disability,  or  absence.  In 
a  court-martial  consisting  of  only  a  military 
Judge  the  record  shall  be  authenticated  by 
the  coxirt  reporter  under  the  same  conditions 
which  would  impose  such  a  duty  on  a  Juror 
under  this  subsection.  If  the  proceedings 
have  resulted  in  an  acquittal  of  all  charges 
and  specifications  the  record  need  not  be  ver- 


batim, but  shall  contain  such  matters  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

"(b)  A  copy  of  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  each  court-martial  shall  be  given  to 
the  accused  as  soon  as  It  is  authenticated. 

"StTBCHAFTXB  Vm. SXNTSMCKS 

"Sec.   Art. 

"855.    55.     Cruel  and  unusual  punished  pro- 
hibited. 
"856.     56.     Maximum  limits. 
"857.    57.    Effective  date  of  sentences. 
"858.     58.     Execution  of  confinement. 
"858a.  58a.  Sentences:  reduction  In  enlisted 

grade  upon  approval, 
"i  855.  Art.  56.  Cruel  and  unusual  pvinlsh- 
ments  prohibited 

"Punishment  by  fiogglng,  or  by  branding, 
marking,  or  tattooing  on  the  body,  or  any 
other  cruel  or  unvisxial  punishment,  may  not 
be  adjudged  by  any  military  Judge  or  In- 
flicted upon  any  person  subject  to  this  chap- 
ter. The  use  of  irons,  single  or  double,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  safe  custody.  Is  pro- 
hibited. 
"S  856.  Art.  56.  Maximum  limits 

"The  punishment  which  a  military  Judge 
may  direct  for  an  offense  may  not  exceed 
such  limits  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
for  that  offense. 
"S  857.  Art.  57.  Effective  date  of  sentences 

"(a)  Whenever  a  sentence  of  a  military 
Judge  as  lawfully  adjudged  Includes  a  for- 
feiture of  pay  or  allowances  In  addition  to 
confinement  not  s\ispended  or  deferred,  the 
forfeiture  may  »K>ly,  if  the  military  Judge 
so  designates  to  pay  or  allowances  becoming 
due  on  or  after  the  date  the  sentence  is 
adjudged,  or  any  other  subsequent  date  des- 
ignated by  the  military  Judge.  No  forfeiture 
may  extend  to  any  pay  or  allowances  accrued 
before  such  date. 

"(b)  Any  period  of  confinement  Included 
In  a  sentence  of  a  court-martial  begins  to 
run  from  the  date  the  sentence  is  adjudged 
by  the  military  Judge,  but  periods  during 
which  the  sentence  to  confinement  is  sus- 
pended or  deferred  shall  be  excluded  in  com- 
puting the  service  of  the  term  of  confine- 
ment. Any  period  during  which  the  accused 
Is  held  In  confinement  before  or  during  trial 
shall  be  deducted  from  any  period  of  con- 
finement to  which  the  accused  Is  sentenced, 
unless  the  confinement  of  the  accused  dur- 
ing such  period  was  imposed  pursuant  to  the 
sentence  of  a  previous  court-martial  trial. 
Such  deduction  shall  be  made  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  confinement  facility 
wherein  the  accused's  confinement  Is  served. 

"(c)  All  other  sentences  of  courts-martial 
are  effective  on  the  date  ordered  executed. 

"(d)  On  application  by  an  accused  who  Is 
under  sentence  to  confinement  that  has  not 
been  ordered  executed,  the  military  Judge 
detailed  to  the  trial  of  the  accused  may  defer 
service  of  the  sentence  to  confinement.  Defer- 
ment shall  be  granted  unless  It  affirmatively 
appears  likely  that  the  accused  would  flee  to 
avoid  confinement  or  would  be  a  danger 
to  the  military  or  civilian  community.  Denial 
of  deferment  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  statement  signed  by  the  military 
Judge  detailing  his  reasons  for  such  denial. 
The  deferment  shall  terminate  when  the 
sentence  is  ordered  executed.  The  deferment 
may  be  rescinded  at  any  time  for  good  cause 
by  the  military  Judge  who  granted  it.  A  denial 
of  the  application  of  an  accused  for  defer- 
ment of  service  of  sentence  pending  appeal 
of  his  conviction  may  be  appealed  by  the  ac- 
ciised,  as  an  Interlocutory  matter,  to  the 
Court  of  Military  Review. 
"§  858.  Art.  68.  Execution  of  confinement 

"(a)  Under  such  instructions  as  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  may  prescribe,  a  sentence 
of  confinement  adjudged  by  a  military  Judge 
or  other  military  tribunal,  whether  or  not  the 
sentence  includes  discharge  or  dismissal,  and 
whether  or  not  the  discharge  or  dismissal  has 
been  executed,  may  be  carried  Into  execu- 


tion by  confinement  in  any  place  of  confine- 
ment under  the  control  of  any  of  the  armed 
forces  or  In  any  penal  or  correctional  in- 
stitution under  the  control  of  the  United 
States,  oc  which  the  United  States  may  be 
allowed  to  use.  Persons  so  confined  in  a 
penal  or  correctional  Institution  not  under 
the  control  of  one  of  the  armed  forces  are 
subject  to  the  same  discipline  and  treatment 
as  persons  confined  or  committed  by  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State, 
Territory,  District  of  Columbia,  or  place 
In  which   the  Institution  Is  situated. 

"(b)  The  omission  of  the  words  'hard 
labor'  from  any  sentence  of  a  court-martial 
adjudging  confinement  does  not  deprive  the 
authority  executing  that  sentence  of  the 
power  to  require  hard  labor  as  a  part  of  the 
punishment.  Persons  confined  either  Taelan 
or  after  trial  in  penal  or  correctional  institu- 
tions under  control  of  the  armed  forces,  or 
confined  in  any  other  facility  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  armed  forces,  shall  be  permitted 
to  participate  In  work,  regular  physical  exer- 
cise, and  rehabilitation  programs  whenever 
facilities  for  such  purposes  will  permit. 
"{858a.  Art.  68a.  Sentences:  reduction  in 
enlisted  grade  upon  ap- 
proval 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  provided  In  regula- 
tions to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, a  court-martial  sentence  of  an  en- 
listed member  In  a  pay  g^ade  above  E-l,  ttiat 
Includes — 

"(1)  a  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge; 

"(2)  confinement;  or 

"(3)  hard  labor  without  confinement; 
reduces  that  member  to  pay  grade  E-1,  ef- 
fective on  the  date  the  sentence  is  ordered 
executed. 

"(b)  If  the  sentence  of  a  member  who  is 
reduced  in  pay  grade  under  subsection  (a) 
is  set  aside  or  disapproved,  or,  as  finally  ap- 
proved, does  not  include  any  punishment 
named  in  subsection  (a)(1),  or  (3),  the 
rights  Bind  privileges  of  which  be  was  de- 
prived because  of  that  reduction  shall  be 
restored  to  him  and  he  is  entitled  to  the 
pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled,  for  the  period  the  reduction 
was  in  effect,  bad  he  not  been  so  reduced. 

"sxtbchapteb  ix. — rotew  of  couxts- 
Martiai. 

"Sec.  Art. 

"869.  59.  Error   or   law;    lesser  Included  of- 
fense. 

•860.  60.   (OnUtted.) 

'861.  61.  (Omitted.) 

"862.  62.   (Omitted.) 

"863.  63.  Rehearlngs. 

-864.  64.   (Omitted.) 

"865.  65.   (Omitted.) 

"866.  66.  Review  by  Co\rrt  of  Military  Re- 
view. 

"867.  67.  Review   by   Court   of  Military  Ap- 
peals. 

"868.  68.   (Omitted.) 

"869.  69.  Review  in  the  Office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  Oeneral. 

"870.  70.  Appellate  counsel. 

"871.  71.  Execution  of  sentence;  suspension 
of  sentence. 

"872.  72.  Vacation  of  suspension. 

"873.  73.  Petition  for  a  new  trial. 

"874.  74.  Remission  and  suspension. 

"875.  75.  Restoration. 

"876.  76.  Finality    of    proceedings,    findings 
and  sentences. 

"5  869.  Art.  59.  Error  of  law;  lesser  Included 
offense 
"  (a)  A  finding  or  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial may  not  be  held  Incorrect  on  the  ground 

of  an  error  of  law  unless  the  error  materlslly 

prejudices  the  substantial  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused. 

"(b)    Any   reviewing    authority   with  the 

power  to  approve  or  affirm  a  finding  of  guilty 

may  approve  or  affirm.  Instead,  so  much  of 
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the  finding  as  Includes  a  lesser  Included  of- 
fense. 

"I860.  Art.  60.  (Omitted) 
"5  861.  Art.  61.  (Omitted) 
"{  862.  Art.  62.    (Omitted) 

"(a)  If  the  Judge  Advocate  General  or  hl3 
designee,  the  Court  of  Military  Review,  or 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  disapproves 
the  findings  and  sentence  of  a  court-martial, 
the  Chief  of  the  Prosecution  Division  of  the 
Regional  Command  in  which  the  accused  was 
originally  tried  may,  except  where  there  Is 
lack  of  sufficient  evidence  in  the  record  to 
lupport  the  findings,  order  a  rehearing.  If 
the  findings  and  sentence  are  disapproved 
and  a  rehearing  is  not  ordered,  he  shall  dis- 
miss the  charges. 

"(b)  Each  rehearing  shall  take  place  be- 
fore a  court-martial  composed  of  Jurors  who 
did  not  participate  In  the  court-martial 
which  first  heard  the  case.  Upon  a  rehearing 
the  accused  may  not  be  tried  for  any  offense 
of  which  he  was  found  not  guilty  by  the  first 
court-martial,  and  no  sentence  In  excess  of 
or  more  severe  than  the  original  sentence 
may  be  Imposed,  unless  the  sentence  Is 
based  upon  a  finding  of  guilty  of  an  offense 
not  considered  upon  the  merits  in  the  origi- 
nal proceedings,  or  unless  the  sentence  pre- 
scribed for  the  offense  is  mandatory. 
"1864.  Art.  64.  (Omitted) 
"{866.  Art.  66.  (Omitted) 
"1866.  Art.  66.  Review  by  Court  of  Military 
Review 

"(a)  There  is  established  In  each  service  a 
Court  of  Military  Review  which  shall  be 
composed  of  one  oi  more  panels,  and  each 
such  panel  shall  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  three  appellate  military  Judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  of 
the  service  concerned.  Each  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  shall  be  located  for  administra- 
tive purposes  in  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of  the  service  concerned,  but 
shall  be  otherwise  independent  of  all  other 
military  command  and  control  with  resiiect 
to  the  performance  ol  its  Judicial  function. 
For  the  purpose  of  reviewing  court-martial 
cases,  the  cour*-  may  sit  in  panels  or  as  a 
whole  In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
under  subsection  (f).  Appellate  military 
Judges  who  are  assigned  to  a  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  may  be  commissioned  officers  or 
civilians,  each  ol  whom  must  be  a  meml}er  of 
a  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of  the  highest 
court  of  a  State.  The  Judge  Advocate  Oen- 
eral shall  designate  one  of  the  appellate 
military  Judges  as  chief  Judge.  The  chief 
Judge  shall  determine  on  which  panels  of 
the  court  the  appellate  Judge  assigned  to 
the  court  will  serve  and  which  military  Judge 
assigned  to  the  court  will  act  as  the  senior 
Judge  on  each  panel. 

"(b)  The  Administrative  Division  of  the 
Regional  Command  within  which  the  ac- 
cused was  tried  shall  refer  to  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  the  record  in  every  case  of 
trial  by  court-martial  in  which  the  sentence 
extends  to  death,  dismissal  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  cadet,  or  midshipman,  dis- 
honorable or  bad-conduct  discharge  or  con- 
finement for  one  year  or  more. 

"(c)  In  a  case  referred  to  It,  the  Court  of 
Military  Review  may  affirm  only  such  find- 
ings of  guilty  and  the  sentence  or  such  part 
or  amount  of  the  sentence  as  It  finds  correct 
in  law  and  fact  and  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  the  entire  record,  should  be  approved.  In 
considering  the  record,  it  may  weigh  the 
erldence,  Judge  the  credibility  of  witnesses. 
Mid  determine  controverted  questions  of 
^act,  recognizing  that  the  trial  court  saw 
•ad  heard  the  witnesses. 

"(d)  If  the  Court  of  Military  Review  sets 
aside  the  findings  and  sentence.  It  may,  ex- 
cept where  the  setting  aside  U  based  on  lack 
of  sufficient  evidence  in  the  record  to  sup- 
port the  findings,  order  a  rehearing.  If  It  sets 
aside  the  findings  and  sentence  and  does  not 
order  a  rehearing,  it  shall  order  that  the 
Charges  be  dismissed. 


"(e)  The  Cotirt  of  MUltary  Review  shall 
prescribe  rules  of  procedure  for  practice  be- 
fore It,  and  shall  establish  rules  for  the 
qualification  of  attorneys  admitted  to  Its  bar. 

"(f)  No  Judge  of  a  Court  of  MlUtary  Re- 
view shall  be  required,  or  on  bis  own  initia- 
tive be  permitted,  to  prepare,  approve,  dis- 
approve, review,  or  submit,  with  respect  to 
any  other  Judge  of  the  same  or  another  Court 
of  Military  Review,  an  effectiveness,  fitness, 
or  efficiency  report  or  any  other  repwrt  or 
document  used  In  whole  or  In  part  for  the 
purpose  of  deteminlng  whether  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  If  qualified  to  be  advanced 
In  grade,  or  In  determining  the  assignment 
or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the  armed  forces, 
or  In  determining  whether  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  shall  be  retained  on  active  duty. 

"(g)  No  Judge  of  a  Court  of  Military  Re- 
view shall  be  eligible  to  review  the  record  of 
any  trial  If  such  Judge  served  as  military 
Judge,  Juror,  defense  counsel,  or  prosecutor 
of  such  trial. 

"(h)  Judges  of  a  Coiwt  of  Military  Review 
shall  be  deemed  military  Judges  for  the  pur- 
pose of  section  836(a)  (2)  of  this  chapter. 

"5  867.  Art.  67.  Review  by  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals 

"(a)  (1)  There  is  a  United  States  Court  of 
MlUtary  Appeals  established  under  article 
1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  located  for  administrative  pinrposes  only 
In  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  coxirt  con- 
sists of  nine  Judges  app>olnted  from  civil  life 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of 
fifteen  years.  The  terms  of  office  of  all  suc- 
cessors of  the  Judges  serving  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  expire  fifteen  years  after 
the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  their 
predecessors  were  appointed,  but  any  Judge 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  dt  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Not  more  than  five  of  the  Judges  of  the 
court  may  be  appointed  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party,  nor  is  any  person  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  court  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  the  highest 
court  of  a  State.  Bach  Judge  is  entitled  to 
the  same  salary  and  travel  allowances  as  are, 
and  from  time  to  time  may  be,  provided  for 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  is  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  Pres- 
ident shall  designate  from  time  to  time  one 
of  the  Judges  to  act  as  chief  Judge.  The  chief 
Judge  of  the  court  shall  have  precedence  and 
preside  at  any  session  which  be  attends.  The 
other  Judges  shall  have  precedence  and  pre- 
side according  to  the  seniority  of  their  com- 
missions. Judges  whose  commissions  bear  the 
same  date  shall  have  precedence  according  to 
seniority  in  age.  The  court  may  prescribe  its 
ovsTi  rules  of  procedure  and  determine  the 
number  of  Judges  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum.  A  vacancy  in  the  court  does  not  im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  Judges  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  court. 

"(2)  Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  may  be  removed  by  the 
President,  upon  notice  and  hearing,  for  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  In  office,  or  for 
mental  or  physical  disability,  but  for  no 
other  cause. 

"(3)  If  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
oT  Military  Appeals  is  temporarily  unable  to 
perform  his  duties  because  of  Illness  or  other 
disability,  the  President  may  designate  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fill  the  office 
for  the  period  of  disability. 

"(4)  Any  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  who  Is  receiving  retired 
pay  may  become  a  senior  Judge,  may  occupy 
offices  In  a  Federal  building,  may  be  provided 
with  a  staff  assistant  whose  compensation 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  for  GS-9 
in  the  Oeneral  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  6,  and,  with  his  consent,  may  be  called 
upon  by  the  chief  Judge  of  said  court  to  per- 


form Judicial  duties  with  said  court  for  any 
period  en'  periods  specified  by  such  chief 
Judge.  A  senior  Judge  who  is  i>erformlng  Judi- 
cial duties  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  paid  the  same  compensation  (In  lieu  of 
retired  pay)  and  allowances  for  travel  and 
other  expenses  as  a  Judge. 

"(b)  The  Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals  shall 
review  the  record  in — 

"(1)  all  cases  In  which  the  sentence,  as 
afOrmed  by  a  Court  of  MlUtary  Review,  ex- 
tends to  death; 

"(2)  aU  cases  reviewed  by  a  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  which  the  Judge  Advocate  Oen- 
eral orders  sent  to  the  Court  oi  MlUtary 
Appeals  for  review;  and 

"(3)  aU  cases  reviewed  by  a  Court  of  MUl- 
tary Review  In  which,  upon  petition  of  the 
accused  and  on  good  cause  shown,  the  Court 
of  MlUtary  Appeals  has  granted  a  review. 

"(c)  The  accused  has  30  days  from  the 
time  when  he  Is  notified  of  the  decision  of  a 
Court  of  MUltary  Review  to  petition  the 
Court  of  MUltary  Appeals  for  review.  The 
Court  shaU  acr.  upon  such  a  petition  within 
30  days  after  Usue  Is  Joined  by  appellate  de- 
fense and  government  counseL 

"(d)  In  any  case  reviewed  by  It,  the  Coiurt 
of  MlUtary  Appeals  may  act  only  with  respect 
to  the  findings  and  sentence  as  affirmed  or 
set  aside  as  incorrect  in  law  by  the  Court  of 
Military  Review.  In  a  case  which  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  orders  sent  to  the  Court 
of  MlUtary  Appeals,  that  action  need  be 
taken  only  with  respect  to  the  issues  raised 
by  him.  In  a  case  reviewed  upon  petition  of 
the  accused,  that  action  need  be  taken  only 
with  respect  to  Issues  sfteclfied  In  the  grant 
of  review.  The  Coiu-t  of  MUltary  Appeals  shall 
take  action  only  with  respect  to  matters  of 
law. 

"(e)  If  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  sets 
aside  the  findings  and  sentence.  It  may,  ex- 
cept where  the  setting  aside  Is  based  on  lack 
of  sufficient  evidence  In  the  record  to  support 
the  findings,  order  a  rehearing.  If  It  sets  aside 
the  findings  and  sentence  and  does  not  order 
a  rehearing.  It  shall  order  that  the  charges 
be  dismissed. 

"(f)  After  It  has  acted  on  a  case,  the  Ccxirt 
of  Military  Appeals  nuty  return  the  record 
to  the  Court  of  Military  Review  for  further 
review  In  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  court.  Otherwise,  unless  there  Lb  to  be 
further  action  by  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
shall  take  action  In  accordance  with  that  de- 
cision. If  the  court  has  ordered  a  rehearing, 
but  the  Judge  Advocate  General  or  his  desig- 
nee within  the  court-martial  command  finds 
a  rehearing  Impracticable,  he  may  dismiss  the 
charges. 

"(g)  The  Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals  and 
the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  shall  meet  an- 
nually to  make  the  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  <:^>eratlon  of  this  chapter  and  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  the  numt>er  and 
status  of  pending  cases  and  any  other  mat- 
ters considered  appropriate. 

"(h)    Whenever  the  court   determines  It 
necessary  to   expedite  the   bxislnses   of   the 
Court,  the  Court  may  authorize  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  cases  by  separate  di- 
visions, each  consisting  of  three  Judges.  Such 
divisions  shall  sit  at  the  times  and  places  aoid 
hear  the  cases  assigned  as  the  Court  directs. 
In  all  cases  decided  by  a  three  Judge  division, 
a  rehearing  before  the  Court  en  banc  may  be 
ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  who  are  in  regular  active  service. 
"I  868.  Art.  68.  (Omitted) 
"I  866.  Art.  69.  Review  in  the  Office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General 

"Every  record  of  trial  by  special  or  general 
court-martial,  In  which  there  has  been  a 
finding  of  guilty  and  a  sentence,  the  appel- 
late review  of  which  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  section  866  of  this  chapter  (arti- 
cle 66) ,  shall  be  examined  by  the  Judge  Ad- 
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vocate  General,  or  bis  designee.  The  Judge 
Advocate  General,  or  his  designee,  may  set 
aside  the  findings  and  sentence  In  any  case 
and  may  In  any  such  case,  except  where  the 
setting  aside  Is  based  on  laclc  of  sufficient 
evidence  In  the  record  to  support  the  find- 
ings, order  a  rehearing.  If  the  Judge  Advocate 
General,  or  bis  designee,  sets  aside  the  find- 
ings and  sentence  and  does  not  order  a  re- 
hearing, he  should  order  that  the  charges  be 
dismissed.  If  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
or  his  designee,  so  directs  the  record  of  trial 
In  any  such  case  shall  be  reviewed  by  a  Court 
of  Military  Review  in  accordance  with  section 
866  of  this  title  (article  66) ,  but  In  that  event 
there  shall  be  no  further  review  by  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals,  either  by  petition  of  the 
accused  or  by  certification  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General.  Notvrtthstandlng  section  876 
of  this  title  (article  76)  the  findings  or  sen- 
tence, or  both,  in  a  court-martial  case  which 
has  been  finally  reviewed,  but  has  not  been 
reviewed  by  a  Court  of  BliUtary  Review  may 
be  vacated  or  modified,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  on  the 
ground  of  newly  discovered  evidence,  fraud 
on  the  court,  lac*  of  Jurisdiction  over  the 
accused  or  the  oftense,  or  error  prejudicial  to 
the  substantial  rights  of  the  accused. 

"5  870.  Art.  70.  Appellate  counsel 

"(a)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall 
detail  In  his  ofiBce  one  or  more  commissioned 
officers  as  appellate  Government  counsel,  and 
one  or  more  commissioned  officers  as  appel- 
late defense  counsel,  who  are  qualified  under 
section  827(b)(1)  of  this  title  (article 
27(b)(1)). 

"(b)  Appellate  Government  counsel  shall 
represent  the  United  States  or  any  other  re- 
spondent before  the  Court  of  Military  Review 
or  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  when  di- 
rected to  do  so  by  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral. 

"(c)  Appellate  defense  counsel  shall  repre- 
sent the  accused  before  the  Court  of  Military 
Review  or  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  In 
extraordinary  pleadings.  Interlocutory  and 
direct  appeals: 

•'  ( 1 )  when  he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
accused; 

"(2)  when  the  United  States  or  any  re- 
spondent is  represented  by  counsel:  or 

"(3)  when  the  Judge  Advocate  General  has 
certified  a  case  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals. 

"(d)  The  accused  has  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented before  the  Court  of  MUltary  Appeals 
or  the  Court  of  MUltary  Review  by  civlUan 
counsel  if  provided  by  him. 

"(e)  Appellate  defense  counsel  may  seek 
relief  In  any  court,  at  government  expense,  if 
he  deems  such  relief  appropriate  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  an  accused. 
"5  871.  Art.  71.  Execution  of  sentence;  sus- 
pension of  sentence 

"(a)  No  court-martial  sentence  extending 
to  death  may  be  executed  until  approved  by 
the  President.  He  shall  approve  the  sentence 
or  such  part,  amount,  or  commuted  form  of 
the  sentence  as  he  sees  fit,  and  may  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  or  any  part  of 
the  sentence,  as  approved  by  him  except  a 
death  sentence. 

"(b)  No  sentence  extending  to  the  dismissal 
of  a  commissioned  officer,  cadet,  or  midship- 
man may  be  executed  until  approved  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  or  such  Under  Secretary 
or  Assistant  Secretary  as  may  be  designated 
by  him.  He  shall  approve  the  sentence  or 
such  part,  amount,  or  commuted  form  of  the 
sentence  as  he  sees  fit.  and  may  suspend  the 
execution  of  any  part  of  the  sentence  as  ap- 
proved by  him.  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency  he  may  commute  a  sentence  of 
dismissal  to  reduction  to  any  enlisted  grade. 
A  person  so  reduced  may  be  required  to  serve 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  or  emergency  and 
six  months  thereafter. 

"(c)  No  sentence  which  Includes,  unsus- 
pended,  a  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge, or  confinement  for  one  year  or  more, 


may  be  executed  until  affirmed  by  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  and.  In  cases  reviewed  by  It, 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

"(d)  All  other  court-martial  sentences,  un- 
less suspended  or  deferred,  may  be  ordered 
executed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Prosecution  Di- 
vision of  the  Regional  Command  within 
which  the  accused  was  tried. 

"(e)  In  cases  reviewed  by  the  Coiirt  of 
Military  Review,  no  sentence  may  be  ordered 
executed  until  30  days  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  the  decision  of  that  court  was  person- 
ally served  on  the  accused. 

"(f)    A  death  sentence  may  not  be  sus- 
pended. 
"§  872.  Art.  72.  Vacation  of  suspension 

"(a)  Before  the  vacation  of  the  suspension 
of  any  court-martial  sentence,  a  military 
Judge  shall  hold  a  hearing  on  the  alleged 
violation  of  probation.  The  probationer  shall 
be  represented  at  the  hearing  by  counsel  If 
he  so  desires. 

"(b)  The  record  of  the  hearing  and  the 
decision  of  the  military  Judge  who  conducted 
the  hearing  shall  be  sent  to  the  Prosecution 
Division  of  the  Regional  Command  for  fur- 
ther action.  If  the  suspension  is  vacated  by 
the  military  Judge,  any  unexecuted  part  of 
the  sentence,  except  a  dismissal,  shall  be  exe- 
cuted, subject  to  applicable  restrictions  In 
section  871(c)  of  this  title  (article  71(3)). 
The  vacation  of  the  suspension  of  a  dismissal 
is  not  effective  until  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned. 

"(c)  The  suspension  of  any  other  sen- 
tence may  be  vacated  by  a  military  Judge 
pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  promulgate. 

"§  873.  Art.  73.  Petition  for  a  new  trial 

"At  any  time  within  two  years  after  af- 
firmance of  a  court-martial  sentence  by  the 
Court  of  Military  Review,  or  If  review  by 
the  court  was  not  held,  by  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  or  his  designee,  the  accused 
may  petition  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  of  newly 
discovered  evidence  or  fraud  on  the  court. 
If  the  accused's  case  is  pending  before  a 
Court  of  Military  Review  or  before  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals,  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  shall  refer  the  petition  to  the  ap- 
propriate court  for  action.  Otherwise  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  shall  act  upon  the 
petition. 
"§  874.  Art.  74.  Remission  and  suspension. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  and,  when 
designated  by  him,  any  Under  Secretary, 
Assistant  Secretary.  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, or  commanding  officer  may  remit  or 
suspend  any  part  or  amount  of  the  un- 
executed part  of  any  sentence,  including  all 
uncollected  forfeitures  other  than  a  sentence 
approved  by  the  President. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  concerned  may,  for 
good  cause,  substitute  an  administrative 
form  of  discharge  for  a  discharge  or  dis- 
missal executed  in  accordance  with  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial. 
"§  875.  Art.  75.  Restoration 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  all  rights,  privileges,  and 
projjerty  affected  by  an  executed  part  of  a 
court-martial  sentence  which  has  been  set 
aside  or  disapproved,  except  an  executed 
dismissal  or  discbarge,  shall  be  restored  un- 
less a  new  trial  or  rehearing  is  ordered  and 
such  executed  part  is  included  in  a  sentence 
imposed  upon  the  new  trial  or  rehearing. 

"(b)  If  a  previously  executed  sentence  of 
dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  discharge  is 
not  imposed  on  a  new  trial,  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  substitute  therefor  a  form  of 
discharge  authorized  for  administrative  is- 
suance unless  the  accused  is  to  serve  out  the 
remainder  of  his  enlistment. 

"(c)  If  a  previously  executed  sentence  of 
dismissal  Is  not  imposed  on  a  new  trial,  the 
Secretary  concerned  shall  substitute  there- 
for a  form  of  discbarge  authorized  for  ad- 
ministrative   Issue,    and    the    commissioned 


officer  dismissed  by  that  sentence  may  be 
reappointed  by  the  President  sJone  to  such 
commissioned  grade  and  with  such  rank  u 
in  the  opinion  of  the  President  that  former 
officer  would  have  attained  had  he  not  been 
dismissed.  The  reappointment  of  such  a 
former  officer  shall  be  without  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  vacancy  and  shall  affect  the 
promotion  status  of  other  officers  only  inso- 
far as  the  President  may  direct.  All  time  be- 
tween the  dismissal  and  the  reappointment 
shall  be  considered  as  actual  service  for  all 
purposes,  including  the  right  to  pay  and  al- 
lowances. 

"J  876.  Art.  76.  Finality  of  proceedings,  find- 
ings, and  sentences 

"The  appellate  review  of  records  of  trial 
provided  by  tills  chapter,  the  proceedings, 
findings,  and  sentences  of  courts-martial  as 
approved,  reviewed,  or  affirmed  as  required 
by  this  chapter,  and  all  dismissals  and  dis- 
charges carried  Into  execution  under  sen- 
tences by  courts-martial  following  approval, 
review,  or  affirmation  as  required  by  this 
chapter,  are  final  and  conclusive.  Orders  pub- 
lishing the  proceedings  of  courts-martial  and 
all  action  taken  pursuant  to  those  proceed- 
ings are  binding  upon  all  departments,  courts, 
agenciec,  and  officers  of  the  United  States, 
subject  only  to  action  upon  a  petition  for 
a  new  trial  as  provided  in  section  873  of  this 
title  (article  73)  and  to  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  as  provided  In  section  874  of 
this  title  (article  74),  and  the  authority  of 
the  President. 
"5  938.  Art.  138.  Complaints  of  wrongs 

"Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  who 
believes  himself  wronged  by  his  command- 
ing officer,  and  who.  upon  due  application  to 
that  commanding  officer.  Is  refiised  redresi, 
may  complain  to  any  superior  commissioned 
officer,  who  shall  forward  the  complaint  to 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed 
force  of  which  the  officer  against  whom  it  is 
made  is  a  member.  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral shall  examine  the  complaint  and  is  an- 
thorized  to  take  proper  measures  for  redress- 
ing the  wrong  complained  of;  and  he  shall. 
as  soon  as  possible,  send  to  the  Secretary 
concerned  a  true  statement  of  that  com- 
plaint, with  the  proceedings  had  thereon." 

Sic.  3.  Chapter  81  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foOowlng  section: 
"5  1259.  Court  of  Military  Appeals;  certiorari 

"Cases  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  by  writ  of  certiorari." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
special  committee  to  be  composed  of  the 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  three 
civilian  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  committee  shall  conduct  a 
thorough  study  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  table  of  maximum  punishments 
prescribed  by  the  President  for  offenses  pun- 
ishable vmder  chapter  47  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  a  view  to  (A)  recommend- 
ing improvements  therein,  (B)  IdentUying 
and  recommending  corrective  actions  for  ap- 
parent inequities  In  such  table,  and  (C)  rec 
ommending  the  establishment  of  subcate- 
gories of  offenses,  where  appropriate,  based 
upon  differences  In  degree  of  seriousness  of 
the  offenses; 

(2)  the  advisability  of  legislation  which 
would  limit  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
alter  or  suspend  the  table  of  maximum 
punishments  as  to  particular  geographical 
areas  and  to  suspend  the  table  with  re^>ect 
to  particular  offenses; 

(3)  the  desirability  of  transferring  to  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  Juris- 
diction of  certain  cases  involving  desertion 
and  other  unauthorized  absences  from  the 
armed  forces; 

(4)  further  means  of  Improving  and  ellna- 
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natlng  undue  delays  in  the  appellate  process 
of  military  Justice;  and 

(B)  appropriate  action  in  the  case  of  any 
prisoner  who  has  completed  serving  his  sen- 
tence prior  to  the  completion  of  i^pellate 
review  of  his  case. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  submit  a  written 
report  of  the  results  of  Its  study  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  appropriate, 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted,  except  that  section 
4  shall  become  effective  upon  enactment. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  1129.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  reform 
the  foreign  military  assistance  program 
of  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  the  Foreign  Military  As- 
sistance Reform  Act  of  1971.  As  chalr- 
msui  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
many  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
I  hope  that  these  reforms  may  be  acted 
on  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

REMOVES   RESPONSlBILrrT    FBOM    DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  cut  back 
and  reshape  our  foreign  military  aid  pro- 
gram. It  puts  the  foreign  military  aid 
program  back  imder  the  Secretary  of 
State  where  it  belongs. 

It  places  the  responsibility  to  author- 
ize funds  back  under  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  who  should  be 
the  chief  congressional  watchdogs  over 
foreign  policy. 

The  bill  removes  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  primary  responsibility  for 
determining  and  procuring  foreign  mili- 
tary aid,  the  supervision  of  its  use,  and 
its  allocation  and  dehvery,  and  places 
that  responsibility  squarely  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

When  President  Kennedy  came  into 
oflBce,  he  placed  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy abroad  in  the  hands  of  the  Am- 
bassador in  each  country.  But  when  the 
Vietnam  buildup  came,  we  shifted  much 
of  the  control  of  military  aid  to  the  mili- 
tary services.  This  should  now  be  recti- 
fied. Once  again,  American  foreign  policy 
should  be  run  by  the  civilian  agency 
charged  with  it  rather  than  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

PHASIE   OUT   SERVICE    FtrNDEB    AID 

Under  the  bill,  the  present  $2.5  billion 
military  aid  grant  programs  for  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Thailand,  now  run  by 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  are 
phased  out.  The  remaining  miUtary  aid 
grant  program  under  the  Secretary  of 
State— the  grant  MAP  program— would 
be  converted  to  a  sales  and  credit  sales 
program.  Instead  of  forcing  free  mili- 
tary aid  upon  friendly  countries,  they 
would  have  to  make  the  hard  choice 
Whether  they  wanted  to  buy  the  military 
equipment  or  not. 

In  my  view,  these  reforms  would  repre- 
sent an  historic  shift  in  the  control  over 
and  nature  of  our  foreign  military  aid 


programs.  Such  a  shift  away  from  the 
military  and  into  civilian  hands  is  long 
overdue. 

NEED    rOK    REFORM    IS    CIXAS 

The  need  for  such  a  shift  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  hearings  held  In  January 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Ctovemment. 

At  the  present  time,  the  military  aid 
program  is  unmanaged  and  out  of  con- 
trol. It  is  f  ractionallzed  and  scattered  be- 
tween and  among  a  dozen  or  more  de- 
partments and  agencies.  No  one  even  ap- 
pears to  know  how  much  we  spend.  While 
the  military  budget  gives  a  total  of  $1.1 
billion  and  the  AID  budget  a  total  of  $1.7 
billion  for  military  aid,  the  actual  total 
for  all  programs  lies  sanewhere  between 
$4.8  and  $7  biUion. 

The  problem  is  made  more  difficult  be- 
cause the  details  of  amounts  granted 
annually  to  individual  countries  are 
stamped  secret  on  grounds  that  to  make 
them  public  might  embarrass  the  re- 
ceiving nation. 

In  addition,  some  programs  are  au- 
thorized by  legislative  committees  and 
funded  by  direct  appropriations.  In 
others,  such  as  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram or  through  the  sale  of  excess  and 
surplus  supplies,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  military  stores  are  suppUed 
free  or  at  bargain  prices  under  general 
authority  and  without  direct  appropria- 
tion. 

But,  in  many  cases,  the  amounts  are 
no  real  bargain.  Poor  and  developing 
countries  have  had  free  military  supplies 
thrust  upon  them  which  they  would  never 
buy  under  the  discipline  of  payment  and 
budgetary  controls.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining weapons  or  training  the  forces 
to  use  them  has  drawn  desperately 
needed  funds  from  programs  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  the  poor. 

To  bring  some  discipline  and  reform 
to  these  overlapping  progi-ams,  which 
now  have  conflicting  goals  and  confus- 
ing results,  several  things  should  be  done. 
In  addition  to  placing  all  military  aid 
under  a  single  department  and  shifting 
the  existing  military  grant  progrsuns  to 
cash  or  credit  sales,  funds  should  be  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  directly,  not 
hidden  and  spent  secretly.  Country  by 
country  amounts  should  be  declassified. 
The  excess  supply,  surplus  ship,  and 
credit  sales  programs  should  all  be  placed 
on  a  businesslike  basis. 

A  MORAL  ISSUE 

These  reforms  are  needed  not  merely 
to  bring  some  order  to  the  administra- 
tive organization  charts  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  not  simply  to  save  money, 
although  I  think  it  would  save,  in  my 
view,  hundreds  of  millions— indeed,  bil- 
lions— of  dollars  a  year.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  war  and  peace.  We  are 
confronted  with  a  moral  problem  and 
not  a  classroom  exercise. 

From  $4.5  to  $7  billion  a  year  Is  now 
dispensed  by  way  of  military  aid  to  for- 
eign coimtries.  Much  of  it  is  used  to  rain 
down  death  and  destruction  on  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  hamlets  and 
villages  throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  dull 
balance-of -payment  statistics  or  of  how 
much  of  the  American  taxpayer's  money 


is  transferred  to  the  exchequers  and  mili- 
tary inventories  of  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

Iliese  funds  are  used  to  buy  the  mas- 
sive technical  instruments  of  war  which 
are  now  pulverizing  portions  of  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  North  Vietnam.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  in  the  future  these  funds  be 
used  in  gigantic  quantities  to  arm  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  others  as  we  with- 
draw our  own  men  from  the  conflict.  AH 
of  this  is  going  on  while  the  citizens  of 
this  coimtry  remain  relatively  safe  in 
their  homes  and  their  communities  and 
it  is  being  done  at  the  moment  with  very 
Uttle  physical  risk  to  ourselves.  But  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  abroad  are  suffer- 
ing the  consequences  of  these  policies, 
and  40,000  Americans  gave  their  lives  in 
Vietnam  as  a  result  of  them. 

There  is  great  division  In  the  Nation 
over  whether  we  should  be  doing  what 
we  are  doing.  Even  if  it  is  absolutely  Jus- 
tlfled,  no  thinking  person  can  welcome 
it  when  he  contemplates  the  suffering  It 
inflicts. 

NO  EXCCrSE  FOR  MINDLESS  ACTION 

But  to  give  foreign  military  aid  mind- 
lessly, without  either  knowing  the  total 
amounts  or  considering  the  conse- 
quences, is  incredible.  To  shovel  out  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion without  questioning  the  amounts  or 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used  is 
for  the  citizens  of  this  country  and  the 
lawmakers  of  the  land  to  abdicate  their 
responsibilities  and  to  cede  power  to  the 
military  which  it  should  not  be  theirs 
to  exercise  except  through  the  deliberate 
action  of  the  people — and,  I  should  say, 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

We  have  given  arms  to  two  or  more 
countries  which  have  been  used  to  fight 
each  other  rather  than  to  defend  against 
some  common  enemy.  Weapons  have 
been  used  to  undenT.ine  political  democ- 
racy and  to  keep  reactionary  govern- 
ments in  power.  And  more  often  than 
not  the  decisions  to  do  so  have  been 
made  secretly  and  surreptitiously  with- 
out proper  questioning  or  debate  as  to 
whether  they  really  defend  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
or  whether  they  do  not  in  fact  imder- 
mine  our  efforts  for  peace  in  the  world. 

Those  are  the  Issues  which  this  bill 
is  really  attempting  to  bring  to  the  fore. 

In  a  world  which  is  complex  and 
difficult  enough,  and  where  the  threat 
of  nuclear  extinction  hangs  over  all  of 
our  heads,  it  could  be  suicidal  to  set 
events  into  motion  through  the  unthink- 
ing exercise  of  power  as  is  now  often 
done  through  our  foreign  military  aid 
programs. 

The  reform  of  these  programs  is  long 
overdue.  Reforms  are  needed  not  only  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  chaos  but  to 
make  certain  that  they  do  not  do  more 
harm  than  good.  They  are  needed  even 
more  if  this  Nation  is  to  carry  out  the 
goals  of  Woodrow  Wilson  that  in  our 
policies  abroad: 

What  we  seek  Is  the  rule  of  law,  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  sustained 
by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind. 

SPECIFIC    PROVISION    OF    BILL 

The  Foreign  Military  Assistance  Re- 
form Act  which  I  am  introducing  at- 
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tempts  to  carry  out  these  principles 
through  the  following  specific  provi- 
sions: 

pHASKOtrr  or  sebvick  ruNOEO  militabt  aid 

First.  The  present  $2.5  billion  military 
aid  program  funded  by  the  three  mil- 
itary services  would  be  phased  out  en- 
tirely over  a  3-year  period. 

To  do  this,  the  bill  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$470  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  Super- 
flcially,  this  may  appear  to  be  larger 
than  the  existing  authorization.  It  is, 
in  fact,  smaller  for  it  reflects  not  orUy 
the  regular  authorization  but  the  sup- 
plemental amounts  as  well.  It  reduces 
the  total  by  one-third. 

Authority  for  fiscal  year  1973  is  left 
undetermined  by  the  bill. 

Congress  has  yet  to  determine  either 
the  nature  of  or  the  amount  of  any  aid 
going  to  the  Vietnamlzatlon  program 
under  the  Nixon  doctrine.  The  bill  does 
not  anticipate  the  nature  of  that  deci- 
sion. 

PKOCKAMS    UNDER    SECRETARY    OF   STATE 

Second.  All  remaining  military  assist- 
ance programs  would  be  put  imder  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  is  done  by  providing  that,  after 
June  30,  1972,  no  military  assistance 
shall  be  provided  by  the  United  States 
to  any  foreign  country  or  intemationed 
organization  unless  that  assistance  is 
authorized  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  or  tlie  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act. 

The  bill  also  amends  section  623  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  re- 
lating to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  by  transferring  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  primary  respon- 
sibility in  the  foreign  military  aid  pro- 
gram for:  First,  the  determination  of 
end-item  requirements;  second,  the 
procurement  of  military  equipment; 
third,  the  supervision  of  end-item  use 
by  the  recipient  coimtries;  fourth,  the 
supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign 
military  personnel;  fifth,  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  in  the  procurement 
and  delivery  and  allocation  of  military 
equipment;  and  sixth,  the  performance 
of  any  other  function  with  respect  to  the 
furnishing  of  military  assistance. 

This  provision  would  be  effective  on 
July  1,  1972,  by  which  time  our  combat 
activities  in  South  Vietnam  should  be 
wound  down. 

GKAMTS   COMVEBTED   TO    SALES    PROCKAMS 

Third.  Existing  grant  military  assist- 
ance programs  would  be  converted  to 
sales  or  credit  sales  programs. 

A  possible  exception  to  this  generali- 
zation is  the  fact  that  supporting  as- 
sistance, which  is  classified  as  economic 
rather  than  military  aid.  is  often  used  in 
considerable  part  for  Indirect  military 
purposes.  Except  for  that  gray  area,  the 
general  principle  is  carried  out. 

COTTNTRT   AMOtTNTS   DECLASSIFIED 

Fourth.  The  bill  contains  a  direct  pro- 
hibition against  classifying  the  names  of 
foreign  coimtries  and  the  amounts  of 
military  assistance  intended  to  be  pro- 
vided to  them  each  year. 

This  provision  would  make  the  coun- 
try by  country  lists  public  information. 


The  present  reason  given  for  classifying 
the  list:  namely,  that  it  might  embarrass 
the  countries  if  it  were  made  public, 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  If  we  followed  such 
logic  domestically,  we  would  classify  our 
entire  military  budget  on  the  ground  that 
to  reveal  that  next  year's  estimate  for 
the  Pentagon  is  $75  billion  would  em- 
barrass the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

EXCESS   ITEMS   TO   BE    SOLO 

Fifth.  Excess  and  surplus  military  sup- 
plies could  no  longer  be  given  away  free 
or  for  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar.  A  mini- 
mum of  one-third  of  the  acquisition  cost 
of  the  articles  would  be  required  from 
the  receiving  country,  except  tn  the  case 
of  articles  which  are  considered  to  be 
only  of  scrap  value  or  in  the  case  of 
motor  vehicles. 

In  the  case  of  scrap  items,  the  country 
pays  only  for  the  scrap  value  but  must 
agree  to  use  them  only  for  scrap.  In  the 
case  of  motor  vehicles,  the  actual  depre- 
ciated value  of  the  vehicle  would  be 
charged. 

The  Comptroller  General  is  required 
to  make  an  smnual  report  that  excess  de- 
fense articles  are  being  provided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act. 

The  funds  received  in  payment  by  the 
US.  Government  would  go  into  a  fvmd 
which  could  be  used  to  pay  for  Amer- 
ican obhgations  in  the  country  involved 
or  to  finance  international  education 
and  cultural  exchanges. 

To  prevent  abuse  of  these  funds  and 
to  Insure  accountability,  the  President  Is 
required  to  submit  a  semiannual  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate  explaining,  in  de- 
tail, the  expenditures  of  these  cxirrencies. 
The  committees,  under  the  bill,  are  to 
use  this  information  when  they  deter- 
mine the  appropriations  of  the  affected 
agency.  For  example,  if  the  funds  were 
used  by  the  United  States  to  pay  for  the 
expense  of  UJS.  State  Department  per- 
sonnel in  India  or  Korea,  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  could  then  reduce 
the  amount  of  funds  needed  by  the  State 
Department  for  such  purposes  by  the 
amount  drawn  from  the  funds  built  up 
through  the  sale  of  excess  or  surplus 
military  supplies. 

This  provision  could  result  in  consid- 
erable savings  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

SALE    or   OVERAGE    SHIPS 

Sixth.  Receiving  coimtries  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
acquisition  cost  for  overage  or  surplus 
ships,  plus  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  and 
refitting  them. 

INTEREST   RATE   LEVEL 

Seventh.  The  interest  rate  charged  for 
military  credit  sales  would  be  set  at  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Interest  rate  for 
comparable  programs. 

CONTINGENCT   ITJND  INCREASE 

Eighth.  To  make  certain  that  the 
President  has  adequate  funds  to  help  a 
friendly  country  In  an  emergency,  the 
President's  contingency  fund  Is  increased 
from  $30  to  $80  million.  In  addition,  up 
to  $300  million  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense stocks  could  be  drawn  down,  sub- 
ject to  20  days'  notice  to  Congress  and 
the  subsequent  reimbursement  through 
appropriations,  for  emergency  use.  Sup- 


porting  sissistance   would   also  remain 
available  for  emergency  uses  also. 

This  should  give  the  President  ade- 
quate funds  in  a  real  emergency.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  funds  which  the  President 
could  make  available  to  friendly  foreign 
countries  in  the  case  of  an  attack  by  an 
aggressor,  the  bill  places  no  limitations 
not  now  in  effect  under  the  law  or  under 
the  Constitution  on  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  American  forces. 

CBEOrr   SALES   AXrrKORIZATIONS 

Ninth.  In  shifting  existing  grant  mili- 
tary aid  programs  to  sales  or  credit  sales 
programs,  the  bill  authorizes  certain 
amounts  now  under  the  grant  program 
for  use  for  credit  sales. 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  a  sum  of  $485  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  credit  sales.  This 
reflects  the  existing  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1971  of  $250  million,  plus  the 
$235  million  of  the  military  grant  aid 
program  being  phased  out  and  shifted  to 
the  sales  program. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  places  a  ceiling  for 
credit  sales  and  guarantees  of  $340  mil- 
lion. Without  such  a  ceiling,  the  total 
amounts  of  credit  sales  could  greatly 
exceed  the  amount  appropriated  through 
the  use  of  the  guarantee  authority. 

INTERNATIONAL   MILTTART    ACTIVmES 

Tenth.  In  order  to  carry  into  practice 
the  principle  that  American  foreign 
policy  should  be  under  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  that  funds  should  be  author- 
ized by  those  committees  of  Congress 
charged  with  the  supervision  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  the  bill  places  the 
authority  for  International  military 
headquarters  funds  and  funds  for  mili- 
tary advisers  in  military  assistance  mis- 
sions and  mlUtary  advisory  groups  in 
foreign  coimtries  under  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961. 

The  bill  prohibits  funds  made  avail- 
able under  other  provisions  of  law  to  be 
used  for  these  expenses. 

OTHER   REFORMS 

Other  reforms  to  the  foreign  military 
aid  programs  were  included  in  a  recent 
Proxmlre-Mansfield-McGovern-Humph- 
rey  bill,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  food 
for  peace  funds  for  military  purposes, 
and  in  the  Case-Proxmlre  bill  requiring 
a  detailed  annual  public  report  on  the 
specific  kinds  and  amounts  of  foreign 
military  aid  going  abroad. 

Taken  together,  these  reforms  should 
bring  our  chaotic  military  aid  program 
under  control.  By  doing  this,  we  can 
serve  our  real  national  Interests,  save 
the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars,  and  help 
bring  peace  to  a  very  unpeaceful  world 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  It  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  bUl  and  a  summary  of  a 
section-by-sec  tlon  analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  WlUi- 
out  objection,  the  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
and  a  copy  of  the  bill  will  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 
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S.  1129 
A  bill  to  Improve  and  reform  the  foreign 
military  assistance  program  of  the  tTnlted 
States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  MUltary  Assistance 
Reform  Act". 

DECLARATION    OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  declares  that  it  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  further  and  more 
effectively  sustain  the  peace,  security,  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  reforms  in  the  foreign  military  assistance 
program  of  the  United  States.  The  Congress 
further  declares  that  the  following  reforms 
are  necessary  to  assist  in  achieving  such 
purpose: 

(1)  placing  primary  responsibility,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  for  administer- 
ing all  foreign  military  assistance  provided 
by  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries 
and  international  organizations  under  the 
Secretary  of  State; 

(3)  phasing  out,  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  the  foreign  military  assistance  grant 
program;  and 

(3)  Increasing,  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
the  authority  to  enter  into  military  credit 
and  guaranty  sales  by  the  amounts  that  the 
military  assistance  grant  program  is  reduced; 

(4)  prohibiting  the  classification  of  the 
amounts  of  military  assistance  provided  to 
foreign  countries  and  International  organi- 
sations; 

(5)  placing  the  authorizations  for  all 
foreign  military  assistance  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act; 

(6)  revising  the  excess  defense  articles 
program; 

(7)  requiring  that  vessels  and  boats  of  the 
United  States  may  only  be  sold  and  sold 
only  at  certain  reasonable  values; 

(8)  increasing  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations of  the  President's  contingency 
fund; 

(9)  extending  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  supply  defense  articles  from  existing 
stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 

(10)  requiring  that  rates  of  Interest  and 
fees  paid  under  military  credit  and  guaranty 
sales  arrangements  be  the  same  as  rates  paid 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

MILITART  ASSISTANCE  INFORMATIOIT 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  2  of  part  11  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  relating  to  mUltary  assis- 
tance, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  611.  Military  Assistance  Informa- 
tion.— Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  that  portion  of  any  record  showing 
the  name  of  any  foreign  country  or  Inter- 
national organization  and  the  amount  of 
military  assistance  Intended  to  be  provided, 
or  that  has  been  provided,  by  the  United 
States  to  such  country  or  organization  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  or  any  other  law 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public,  and 
that  portion  of  the  record  shall  not  be  with- 
held from  public  disclosure  by  designating 
such  record  as  classified  information." 

MILITABT  ASSISTANCE  ATTrHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  part  n  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to 
military  assistance  policy,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  502A.  Unified  MUltary  Assistance 
Authorizations. — After  June  30,  1972,  no 
inUitary  assistance  shall  be  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  any  foreign  country  or  in- 
ternational organization  unless  that  assist- 
ance is  authorized  under  this  Act  or  the 
Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act.". 

(b)  That  portion  of  section  504  (a)  of  such 
Act  which  precedes  the  first  proviso,  relat- 


ing to  the  mUltary  assistance  authorization, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(a)  Then  U 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  piuposes  of  this  part 
not  to  exceed  $470,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

1972,  cuid  • far  the  fiscal  year 

1978:". 

(c)  Section  606  (a)  of  such  Act,  reUtlng 
to  special  authority,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "(a)  During  the  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973,  the  President  may,  if  he  determines 
it  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  order  defense  articles  from  the  stocks 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  defense 
services  for  the  purposes  of  part  II,  sub- 
ject to  subsequent  reimbursement  therefor 
from  subsequent  appropriations  available 
(1)  through  fiscal  year  1973,  for  mUltary  as- 
sistance, and  (2)  after  fiscal  year  1973,  for 
supporting  assistance  under  section  402  of 
this  Act  and  for  the  contingency  fund  under 
section  461  of  this  Act.  The  value  of  such 
orders  under  this  subsection  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  shall  not  exceed 
$300,000,000.  The  President  shall  not  exer- 
cise bis  authority  under  this  section  unless 
he,  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  the  date 
he  Intends  to  exercise  that  authority,  notifies 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate  in  writing  of  each  such  Intended 
exercise  and  the  justification  for,  and  the  ex- 
tent of.  the  exercise  of  such  authority.". 

(d)  Effective  July  1.  1973— 

(1)  sections  603  (as  amended  by  section 
6  (b)  of  this  Act)  and  604  of  such  Act,  relat- 
ing to  mUltary  assistance  authorities,  are 
repealed;  and 

(2)  section  507  (a)  of  such  Act.  relating 
to  restrictions  on  mlUtary  aid  to  Latin 
America,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of  grant 
programs''. 

EXCESS  DEFENSE  ABTICUBS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to 
mUltary  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  611  of  such  Act  (as  added  by 
section  3  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
sections : 

"Sec.  612.  Excess  defense  articles. — (a) 
The  Preeldent  is  authorized  to  provide  any 
excess  defense  article  (other  than  a  vessel  or 
boat)  to  a  foreign  country  If  that  country 
agrees — 

"(1)  to  deposit  In  a  spteclal  account  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government  the 
following  amounts  of  currency  of  that  coun- 
try: 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  any  such  article  which 
that  country  considers  to  be  only  of  scrap 
value  to  Itself,  the  scrap  value  of  that  article; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  motor  vehicle 
which  is  an  excess  defense  article  and 
which  Is  not  considered  by  that  country  to  be 
only  of  scrap  value  to  It,  the  depreciated 
vehicle,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  depreciated 
value  be  less  than  the'^rap  value  of  the 
vehicle;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  any  other  excess  de- 
fense article,  the  value  of  the  article  to  that 
country,  but  in  no  event  shall  that  value  be 
less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  the  United 
States  paid  at  the  time  the  excess  defense 
article  was  acquired  by  the  United  States; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  excess  defense 
article  to  be  provided  to  that  country  which 
the  country  considers  to  be  only  of  scrap 
value  to  Itself,  to  use  that  article  only  for 
scrap;  and 

"(3)  to  make  avaUable  to  the  United  States 
Oovemment,  for  use  in  paying  obligations  of 
the  United  States  in  that  country  and  in 
financing  international  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  activities  in  which  that  coun- 
try participates  under  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961,  such  portion  of 
the  special  account  having  the  currencies  of 
that  country  as  may  be  determined,  from 


time  to  time,  by  the  President  to  be  necessary 
tar  any  such  use. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide by  grant  to  intemational  organtzatlons 
excess  defense  articles  (other  than  boats  or 

vessels)  which  do  not  exceed  $ In 

their  aggregate  value  in  any  fiscal  y«ar.  For 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  'value'  means 
the  value  to  the  international  organization 
receiving  the  excess  defense  article,  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  value  be  less  than  one-third 
of  the  amount  the  United  States  paid  at  the 
time  the  excess  defense  article  was  acquired 
by  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  review  and  determine  annuaUy 
whether  excess  defense  articles  are  being 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  and  (3)  of  this  section. 
Not  later  than  April  30  of  each  year,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  results  of  his  review  and 
determination  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

"(d)  (1)  flection  1416  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1963  (31  U.S.C.  724) ,  shall 
not  be  appUcable  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(3)  In  order  to  provide  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  with  information  to  deter- 
mine the  amounts  to  be  appropriated  to  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
which  expends  currencies  made  available 
under  this  section,  the  President  shall  sub- 
mit a  semiannual  report  to  such  committees 
explaining  each  expenditure  of  currencies 
made  available  under  this  section,  the  agen- 
cy expending  the  currencies,  the  foreign 
country  which  provided  the  currencies  that 
were  expended,  and  the  value  in  United 
States  dollars  of  the  currencies  so  expended." 

(b)  Section  603  (a)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  general  au- 
thority. Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "de- 
fense article"  the  following:  "(other  than  an 
excess  defense  article)". 

(c)  Section  644  (m)  of  such  Act.  relating  to 
definitions,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (1) ;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(2)"  and  "(3)"  and 

Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)"  and  "(2)", 

respectively. 

(d)  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  January  13, 
1971,  Is  repealed. 

CONTINGENCT    FUND 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  461(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  the  con- 
tingency fund.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"for  the  fiscal  year  1971  not  to  exceed  $80,- 
000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000". 

(b)  Section  461  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Within  seventy-two  hours  after  the 
President  has  determined  to  exercise  any 
si>ecial  authority  given  him  under  this  Act  to 
use  funds  made  avaUable  under  this  section 
to  provide  mUltary  assistance  to  any  foreign 
country  or  international  organization,  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
name  of  the  foreign  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  receiving  the  funds,  how 
the  funds  are  to  be  used  by  that  country  or 
organization,  and  the  amount  of  the  funds 
made  avaUable  to  that  country  or  organiza- 
tion. Any  report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
under  this  subsection  shaU  be  made  avaU- 
able to  the  public  and  shaU  not  be  withheld 
from  pubUc  disclostire  by  designating  such 
report  as  classified  Information." 

INTEBMATIOMAL    MXLITABT   ACTlVrflES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistanee  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  mili- 
tary assistance.  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
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section  512  of  such  Act  (as  added  by  section 
6  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  sections: 

"SXC.   613.    INTZBNATIONAI.    Mn^ITABT    HXJU>- 

QCABTKB8  AtTTHORizATioN. — There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 

the  fiscal  year  1973  not  to  exceed  $ for 

the  cost-sharing  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Government's  participation  In  inter- 
national military  heaidquarters  and  related 
agencies  program  (Including  such  expenses 
for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Infrastructure)  and  for  the  support  of  those 
Ualted  States  organizations  performing  func- 
tions related  to  such  headquarters  and  pro- 
gram. No  part  of  any  funds  made  available 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be 
used  to  pay  such  expenses. 

"Bmc.  514.  Military  Adviser  Authorization. — 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  not  to 

exceed  $ to  reimburse  the  Department 

of  Defense  for  all  expenses  of  that  Depart- 
ment (Including  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
United  States  Oovernment  personnel)  in  pro- 
viding military  assistance  missions  and  mili- 
tary advisory  groups  to  foreign  countries. 
No  part  of  any  funds  made  available  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  used  to 
pay  such  expenses." 

CO<S«DINATIl«0  FOREIGN  POUCT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  623  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  Of  1961,  relating  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  623.  Military  Assistance  Responsibili- 
ties.— (a)  In  the  case  of  assistance  provided 
under  part  n  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  for  the  movement  and 
delivery  of  military  end-items;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for — 

"(A)  the  determination  of  military  end- 
Item  requirements; 

"(B)  the  procurement  of  military  equip- 
ment In  a  manner  which  permits  its  Integra- 
tion with  service  programs; 

"(C)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by 
the  recipient  countries; 

"(D)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of 
foreign  military  personnel; 

"(E)  the  establishment  of  priorities  in  the 
procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation  of  mili- 
tary equipment;  and 

"(P)  the  performance  of  any  other  func- 
tions with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  mili- 
tary assistance. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  con- 
siders it  appropriate,  he  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  prior  to  exercising 
any  responsibility  given  the  Secretary  of  State 
imder  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  effective  July  1, 
1972. 

CHANGES   IN   COTJNTRT   ALLOCATION   OT  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  9.  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  653.  Changes  in  Allocation  of  Foreign 
Assistance.— (a)  Effective  July  1,  1972.  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  any  law  appropriating  funds  to  carry  out 
any  provision  of  this  Act  (other  than  sec- 
tion 451  or  637).  the  President  shall  notify 
the  Congress  of  each  foreign  country  and 
international  organization  to  which  the 
United  States  Government  intends  to  pro- 
vide any  portion  of  the  fxinds  under  such 
law  and  of  the  total  amount  of  funds  under 
that  law  that  the  United  States  Government 
Intends  to  provide  to  each.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  United  States 
Government  shall  not  provide  to  any  foreign 
country  or  International  organization  any 
funds  under  that  law  which  is  in  excess  of 
twenty  per  centum  of  the  amount  the  Pres- 
1d<>ot  notified  the  Congress  that  the  United 


States  Government  Intended  to  provide  that 
covintry  or  organization  under  that  law. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  law  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations." 

INTEREST  RATES  AND  FEES  ON  FOREIGN 
MILITABY  SALES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  23  of  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  relating  to  credit  sales,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  23.  Credit  Sales. — The  President  Is 
authorized  to  finance  procurements  of  de- 
fense articles  and  defense  services  by  friendly 
countries  and  International  orgranizatlons  on 
terms  requiring  the  payment  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  United  States  dollars 
of— 

"(1)  the  value  of  such  articles  or  services 
within  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  after 
the  delivery  of  such  articles  or  the  rendering 
of  such  services;  and 

"(2)  Interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of 
that  obligation  for  payment  of  the  value  of 
such  articles  or  services,  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  the  current  average  Interest  rate,  as  of 
the  last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the 
financing  of  such  procurement,  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States 
charges  for  obligations  of  similar  purposes 
and  comparable  maturities." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  24(a)  of 
such  Act,  relating  to  guaranties,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Fees  and  premiums  shall 
be  charged  for  each  such  guaranty  and  shall 
be  equal,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to  the  fees 
and  premiums  charged,  at  the  time  the  Presi- 
dent Issues  the  guaranty  under  this  section, 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  for  a  comparable  guaranty." 

(c)  Section  34  of  such  Act,  relating  to 
credit  standards,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the". 

VESSELS   AND   BOATS 

Sec  11.  Chapter  2  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  relating  to  foreign  military  sales 
authorizations,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  25.  Vessels  and  boats. — Effective  July 
1,  1972,  any  vessel  or  boat  of  the  United 
States  Government  (Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  any  battleship,  aircraft  carrier, 
cruiser,  destroyer,  or  submarine)  shall  only 
be  provided  to  a  friendly  foreign  country  or 
International  organization  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No  vessel  or 
boat  shall  be  so  provided  until  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
termined the  value  of  the  vessel  and,  if  that 
country  or  organization  is  acquiring  the  ves- 
sel or  boat  as  scrap,  that  the  vessel  or  boat 
is  only  of  scrap  value  to  the  acquiring  coun- 
try or  organization  and  will  only  be  used  for 
BCTvp  purposes.  Any  vessel  or  boat  shall  be 
valued  by  the  Comptroller  General — 

"(1)  m  the  case  of  a  vessel  or  boat  to  be 
provided  to  a  friendly  foreign  country  or 
International  organization  as  scrap,  at  not 
less  than  scrap  value;  and 

"  (2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  vessel  or  boat 
to  be  provided,  at  not  less  than  (A)  twenty- 
five  per  centum  of  the  amount  the  United 
States  Oovernment  paid  at  the  time  the  boat 
or  vessel  was  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
and  (B)  any  expenses  of  the  United  States 
Government  In  activating,  rehabilitating, 
and  outfitting  (including  repairs,  alterations, 
and  logistic  support)  the  vessel  or  boat." 

FOREIGN    MILITART    SALES    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  12.  Section  31  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act,  relating  to  authorization  and  ag- 
gregate ceUings  on  foreign  military  credit 
sales.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (a)  "not 
to  exceed  $250,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed  $485,000,000  for  the 


fiscal  year  1972,  not  to  exceed  $— 


for  the 


fiscal  year  1973,  and  not  to  exceed  $- 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (b) 
"shall  not  exceed  $340,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall  not  exceed  $575,000,000  for 

the  fiscal  year  1972.  $ for  the  fiscal  year 

1973.  and  $ for  the  fiscal  year  1974". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis:  Foreign 
MiLiTART  Assistance  Reform  Act 

Purpose:  To  Improve  and  reform  the 
foreign  military  assistance  program  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  2.  Declaration  of  purpose. 

The  bill  asserts  that  Congress  declares  the 
purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  further  and  more 
effectively  sustain  the  peace,  security,  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  reforms  in  the  foreign  military  assistance 
program  of  the  United  States. 

It  declares  the  following  reforms  are  nec- 
essary to  assist  In  achieving  such  purpose. 

(1)  placing  primary  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering all  foreign  military  assistance 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  all  foreign 
countries  and  international  organizations 
under  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 

(2)  phasing  out,  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  the  military  assistance  grant  program. 

In  addition.  It  prohibits  classifying  the 
amounts  of  aid  going  to  specific  countries, 
provides  that  all  funds  must  be  authorized, 
requires  partial  payment  in  foreign  currency 
for  excess  military  articles,  Increases  the 
President's  contingency  fund,  provides  that 
ships  and  boats  shall  be  sold  at  not  less  than 
25%  of  acquisition  cost,  except  in  the  case 
of  vessels  sold  for  scrap. 

Section  3.  Military  assistance  Information. 

This  section  amends  Chapter  2  of  Part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  relating  to 
military  assistance  by  requiring  that  the 
name  and  amounts  of  military  assistance 
provided  to  foreign  countries  and  interna- 
tional organizations  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  public. 

Section  4.  Military  assistance  authoriza- 
tions. 

(a)  This  section  provides  that  after  June 
30,  1972,  no  military  assistance  stiall  be  pro- 
vided unless  that  assistance  Is  authorized 
under  this  Act  or  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  phase  out  the  Serv- 
ice Funded  Military  Aid  to  Vietnam,  Thai- 
land and  Laos  now  authorized  under  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill. 

(b)  Authorizes  military  grant  aid  for  fiscal 
1972  at  the  phase  out  rate  (based  on  the 
total  military  grant  aid  authorization  for 
FY  1971 )  of  one-third  less  funds  per  year. 

It  leaves  open  the  amount.  If  any,  of 
military  aid  that  should  be  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1973  to  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Thai- 
land under  any  proposal  for  implementation 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  program. 

(c)  Provides  Emergency  Authority  for  the 
President,  after  20  days  notice  to  Congress, 
to  draw  down  for  use  l^  friendly  countries  as 
much  as  $300  million,  subject  to  subsequent 
reimbursement,  of  defense  articles  from  the 
stocks  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(d)  As  the  authority  for  military  grants 
would  end  on  June  30,  1973,  subsections  (d) 
(1)  and  (2)  repeal  certain  sections  of  the 
law  affecting  the  military  grant  authority 
and   program. 

Section  5.  Excess  defense  articles. 

•nghtens  conditions  under  which  excess 
defense  articles  may  be  provided  to  foreign 
countries  and  international  organizations. 

The  foreign  country  must  agree  to  set  up  a 
special  account,  established  for  the  U.S.  and 
pay  Into  It  In  the  currency  of  the  country: 

(1)  for  military  Items  of  scrap  value,  the 
scrap  value  of  the  article, 

(2)  fOT   motor    vehicles,   the   deprecUted 
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value  of  that  vehicle,  but  in  no  case  less  than 
the  scrap  value, 

(3)  for  any  other  article,  the  value  of  that 
article,  but  in  no  event  shall  that  value  be 
less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the 
acquisition  cost. 

The  country  must  agree  to  make  such  sums 
available  to  the  United  States  Government  to 
pay  for  obligations  of  the  United  States  in 
that  country  and  to  finance  international 
education  and  cultural  exchange  activities 
under  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Act  of  1971  which  the  President, 
from  time  to  time  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary for  such  use.  The  President  must  make 
a  semi-annual  request  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  on  the  detailed  use  of  the  fimds 
In  order  that  the  Committees  can  use  the 
Information  in  determining  the  Appropria- 
tions to  the  Agencies  concerned. 

Section  6(b)  authorizes  grant  of  excess 
articles  of  International  organizations.  It 
provides  for  the  Congress  to  place  a  ceiling 
on  such  grants.  The  value  of  the  items  Is  to 
be  no  less  than  one-third  their  acquisition 
cost. 

Section  5(e)  provides  for  an  annual  re- 
view by  the  Comptroller  General  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  excess  articles  are  being 
provided  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
section. 

As  these  restrictions  in  Section  6  are 
tighter  than  those  provisions  of  existing 
law,  those  provisions  are  repealed.  Present 
limits  on  the  granting  of  excess  military 
items  are  $100  million  valued  at  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  acquisition  cost  of 
the  articles. 

Section  6.  Contingency  fund. 

This  section  increases  the  amount  of  the 
President's  contingency  fund  from  $300  mil- 
lion to  $80  million. 

It  also  provides  that  within  72  hours  after 
the  President  has  exercised  any  special  au- 
thority under  the  Act,  he  report  to  Congress 
the  name  of  the  country  or  international 
organization  receiving  the  funds,  how  they 
are  to  be  used,  and  the  amount.  It  requires 
that  such  report  not  be  classified. 

As  grants  from  the  military  services  are 
phased  out  entirely,  and  as  all  other  military 
aid  is  to  be  specifically  authorized,  shifted  to 
credit  sales,  or,  as  In  the  case  of  excess  sup- 
plies, more  strictly  controlled,  there  Is  need 
for  some  additional  funds  for  the  President 
to  have  available  In  an  emergency. 

Section  7.  International  military  activities. 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  cost-sharing  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  In  International  orga- 
nizations' military  headquarters,  and  funds 
to  reimburse  the  Defense  Department  for  Its 
costs  In  providing  military  assistance  mis- 
sions and  military  advisory  groups  to  foreign 
coimtries. 

Section  8.  Coordinating  foreign  policy. 

Section  8  amends  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  shiUl  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  a  number  of  items  which  are  now  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  determining  military  end- 
item  requirements;  procurement  of  military 
equipment  to  permit  Its  Integration  with 
service  programs;  supervision  of  end-item 
use  by  the  recipient  countries;  supervision 
of  the  training  of  foreign  military  person- 
nel; establishment  of  priorities  In  the  pro- 
curement, delivery  and  allocation  of  mili- 
tary equipment;  and  the  performance  of  any 
other  function  with  respect  to  furnishing  of 
military  assistance. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  when 
the  Secretary  of  State  considers  it  appro- 
priate. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  given  the  prl- 
naary  responsibility  for  the  movement  and 
deUvery  of  military  end-Items. 


The  purpose  of  this  Section  Is  to  Insure 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  the  primary 
responsibility  for  both  policy  and  operation 
of  the  military  aid  program. 

lU  effective  date  Is  July  1.  1972. 

Section  9.  Changes  in  country  allocations 
of  foreign  assistance. 

SecUon  9  provides  that  the  President  shall 
notify  Congress,  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  enactment  of  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  of  the  amount  of 
military  aid  he  plans  to  furnish  to  each 
country  and  International  organization  and 
limits  the  President's  authority  to  later 
change  that  sum  to  twenty  per  centum  of 
the  amount  he  nottfled  Congress  that  the 
U.S.  Government  would  provide. 

Section  10.  Interest  rates  and  fees  on 
foreign  military  sales. 

This  Section  provides  that  credit  sales 
must  require  the  payment  to  the  U.S.  of  the 
value  of  the  articles  sold  within  ten  years  of 
the  sale,  and  that  Interest  shall  be  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  rate 
for  obligations  of  similar  purposes  and  com- 
parable maturities. 

Fees  and  premliims  shall  be  based  on  the 
same  standard  as  interest  rates. 

Section  11.  Vessels  and  boats. 

This  Section  requires  that  any  ships  or 
boats  provided  to  foreign  countries  by  the 
U.S.  Government  be  done  only  under  author- 
ity of  this  Act. 

The  Comptroller  General  must  determine 
the  value  of  the  vessel. 

If  the  vessel  Is  to  be  provided  as  scrap,  the 
recipient  country  or  organization  must  pay 
scrap  value  for  It. 

The  Comptroller  General,  In  that  case, 
must  determine  that  It  Is  only  of  scrap  value 
and  will  be  used  as  scrap. 

Any  other  vessel  Is  to  be  provided  at  no  less 
than  25%  of  acquisition  cost  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  receiving  country  or  organi- 
zation must  pay  for  any  expense  in  acti- 
vating, rehabilitating  and  outfitting  the  boat 
or  vessel. 

Section  12.  Foreign  military  sales  author- 
izations. 

This  Section  strikes  out  the  existing 
authorizations  for  foreign  military  credit 
sales,  and  authorizes  for  fiscal  year  1972  a 
sum  of  $485  million,  which  reflects  the  exist- 
ing authorization  for  fiscal  year  1971  ($250 
million)  plus  that  portion  of  the  military 
grant  aid  program  being  phased  out  and 
shifted  to  sales  ($235  million) . 

The  amount  In  Section  2  places  a  o«iHng 
on  credit  sales  and  guarantees  If  $340  mil- 
lion. Without  such  a  celling,  the  total 
amounts  of  credit  sales  could  greatly  exceed 
the  amount  appropriated,  through  use  of  the 
guarantee  authority. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ctjrtis)  : 
S.  1130.  A  bill  tx)  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  George  W.  Norrls 
Home  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflfairs. 
establishment    of    the    csorgk    w.    MoaBU 

HOME   as   a   national    HISTORIC    SITX 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cmens)  and 
myself,  a  bill  providing  for  the  National 
Park  Service  to  acquire  the  George  W. 
Norris  Home  in  McCook,  Nebr.,  and  make 
of  it  a  national  historic  site. 

Senator  Norris  represented  the  State 
of  Nebraska  in  this  body  for  30  yean, 
from  1913  to  1943.  Prior  to  that  he  served 
in  the  House  for  10  years.  Throughout 
his  entire  career  he  was  a  controversial 


figure.  It  is  now  a  long  time  ago,  but  I 
can  remember  clearly  that  in  those  days 
there  were  few  in  my  State  who  did  not 
have  strong  feelings  about  Senator  Nor- 
ris, either  for  or  against. 

Without  question  he  was  an  authentic 
voice— probably  its  greatest  single 
voice — of  middlewestern  reform  senti- 
ment during  the  period  of  his  career. 
Also,  without  question,  he  made  his  mark 
on  the  Nation  and  on  our  State  of  Ne- 
braska. Nationally,  he  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  father  of  the  TV  A,  but  in 
Nebraska  he  is  more  fondly  remembered 
as  a  leader  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Almost  singlehandedly  he  authored  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
which  is  still  part  of  the  supreme  law  of 
our  land,  changing  the  dates  of  our  in- 
augurations smd  legislative  sessions.  He 
did  likewise  in  leading  his  native  State 
to  a  unicameral  legislature,  then  and 
now  a  unidue  institution  among  Amer- 
ican legislative  bodies.  Both  of  these 
achievements  are  a  testament  to  the  ex- 
traordinary determination  of  this  man. 

Mr.  President,  a  good  summary  of  the 
late  Senator's  hfe  and  achievements,  to- 
gether with  a  discussion  of  the  Norris 
home  and  its  status,  is  contained  in  the 
special  report  prepared  by  the  National 
Park  Service  a  few  years  ago  at  the  time 
it  was  determined  to  designate  the  Nor- 
ris home  as  a  national  historic  landmark. 
The  home  is  now  available  for  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  without 
cost.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
report,  which  was  written  in  1967,  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  and  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  likewise  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  bUl  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Senator  George  William  Norris  House, 
Nebraska 

Location:  Red  Willow  County,  706  Norris 
Avenue,  McCook. 

Ownership:  Mrs.  John  P.  Robertson  2737 
Devonshire  Placa,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008;  Mrs.  Marian  Norris  Nelson.  1870  Ver- 
dugo  Knolls  Drive,  Olendale,  California 
91208;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Norris  Bath,  3554  Bay- 
moor  Road,  Kensington,  Maryland  20796. 
statement  of  signdtcakce 

George  William  Norris  during  his  long 
Congressional  career  wrote  and  sponsored 
social  and  economic  legislation  that  empow- 
ered the  Federal  Government  to  assume  new 
and  major  responsiblUtles  In  promoting  the 
national  well-being.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  alone  exemplifies  the  significance 
of  Norris'  legislative  accomplishments.  He 
lived  In  his  McCook  home  throughout  his 
career  as  a  Federal  legislator,  and  the  house, 
which  Is  privately  owned,  is  In  excellent 
condition. 

HISrORT 

Nebraska  became  Norris"  home  state  by 
adoptton.  He  was  bom  on  July  11,  1861,  in 
Monroe  County.  Ohio,  where  he  attended 
school.  He  subsequently  matriculated  at 
Baldwin  University,  Berea.  Ohio,  and  Uter 
attended  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 
Valparaiso,  Indiana.  He  plso  studied  law 
there,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883. 
Norris  then  went  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton.  taught  school  for  a  term  and  migrated 
to  Nebraska,  where  he  decided  to  settle  Be- 
fore doing  so.  the  young  lawyer  returned  to 
the  Buckeye  State  and  taught  school  for 
some  time.  In  1885,  he  moved  to  Beaver  City 
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Nebraska,  where  he  began  a  law  practice. 
He  married  Pluiaa  Langley  in  1890  and  they 
bad  three  daughters,  the  birth  of  the  third 
girl  causing  Mrs.  Korrls'  death.  Norrls  then 
married  EUlle  Leonard  In  July,  1903.  Some 
time  before  that,  In  1889  or  1900,  Norrls  had 
settled  in  McCook. 

Norrls'  political  career  began  about  the 
time  he  moved  to  McCook.  Be  campaigned 
for  the  prosecuting  attorney's  office  In  Fur- 
nas  County  In  1890  and  lost.  Two  years  later 
he  won.  The  voters  then  elected  him  as  a 
Jitdge  of  the  Fourteenth  Nebraska  Judicial 
Circuit  In  189S,  and  he  served  as  such  until 
1002. 

A  Republican,  Norrls  entered  national  pol- 
itics m  1902,  when  his  fellow  citizens  elected 
him  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  When 
he  appeared  In  Washington,  Norrls  espwused 
conservative  opinions,  but  the  longer  he 
stayed  in  the  capltol,  the  more  liberal  be- 
came his  ideas.  And  he  was  re-elected  as  a 
representative  for  five  consecutive  terms.  In 
1910  he  headed  the  successful  struggle  In 
the  House  to  end  the  Speaker's  dictatorial 
control  over  legislation.  Two  years  later,  Nor- 
rls' growing  liberalism  prompted  him  to  sup- 
port the  candidacy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  had  left  the  Republican  party,  for  the 
presidency. 

The  1912  campaign  resulted  in  Roosevelt's 
defeat,  and  in  Norrls'  election  ae  a  Senator. 
Still  a  nominal  Republican,  Norrls,  more 
than  ever,  labored  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tion and  not  for  partisan  benefit.  He  advo- 
cated the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  opposed  the  efforts  of  private  individuals 
to  exploit  the  country's  land  and  water 
riches.  His  apostasy  of  traditional  Republi- 
can Beliefs  Is  Illustrated  by  his  backing  of 
Robert  F.  LaFoUette  in  1924;  his  campaign- 
ing for  Alfred  E.  Smith,  a  Democrat,  In  1028; 
and  his  endorsing  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
in  1932  and  1936.  The  final  break  with  the 
Republican  Party  occurred  in  1936.  Norrls 
then  ran  for  the  Senate  as  an  Independent 
and  won. 

Norrls'  legislative  accomplishments  prior 
to  1936  made  the  national  welfare  a  Federal 
concern.  In  1932  he  and  Florello  La  Ouardia 
sponsored  the  Norris-La  Guardla  Act,  often 
bailed  as  the  Magna  Carte  of  organized 
labor.  The  act  supported  the  right  of  a  work- 
er to  Join  a  non-company  union.  In  1933 
Norrls  trlvunphed  In  a  struggle  of  over  a 
decade's  duration  by  the  passage  of  an  act 
eatablishlng  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
The  national  accomplishments  and  interna- 
tional fame  of  the  T.V-A.  need  no  elabora- 
tion here.  Another  Norrls  victory  In  1933  was 
the  ratlflcatlon  of  the  Twentieth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  Norrls  had 
sponsored  since  1922.  The  amendment  pro- 
vided that  Congress  would  convene  each  year 
on  January  3  and  that  a  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent would  take  office  on  January  20.  After 
the  President  established  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  by  Executive  Order  in 
10S5,  Norrls  wrote  the  law  that  made  the 
REA  a  permanent  office.  That  office  subse- 
quently spurred  f«u-m  electrification  through- 
out the  country. 

Norrls  sought  re-election  in  1042,  but  suf- 
fered his  first  and  only  defeat  in  a  contest  for 
a  Federal  Congressional  seat. 

After  leaving  Washington,  Norrls  retired 
to  his  home  in  McCook.  There  he  labored  on 
his  autobiography,  completing  It  Just  four 
weeks  before  his  death  on  September  3,  1044. 
His  personal  account  was  entitled.  The 
Fighting  Liheral;  The  Autobiography  o/ 
Oeorge  W.  Norria. 

PKXSXNT   CONDITION 

Norrls'  house  has  been  little  changed  since 
1944.  He  piircbased  the  two-story  and  cross- 
gabled  building  In  1899  and  remodeled  It  in 
1030-32.  The  house  was  stuccoed  at  that 
time.  It  contains  eight  rooms  and  has  a  full 
basement  and  an  unfinished  attic.  T^e  first 
floor  has  a  small  entrance  hall  with  a  stair- 
way, a  living  room,  a  study,  and  an  enclosed 


sun  room.  The  dlningroom  Is  now  used  as 
a  bedroom  and  the  kitchen  has  been  mod- 
ernized. On  the  second  floor  there  is  a  large 
hall  and  three  bedrooms,  each  with  a  full 
bath  and  closet.  Most  of  the  original  furnish- 
ings, which  date  from  various  eras,  are  In  the 
house.  The  house  sit.  on  a  pleasant  lot  and 
there  Is  a  garage  in  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  grounds. 

Mrs.  Norrls,  the  Senator's  widow,  lives  in 
the  house.  She  and  her  family  plan  to  give 
the  house  to  the  Nebraska  State  Historical 
Society  at  sometime  in  the  future. 

Reference:  Ray  H.  Mattlson  and  Harry  B. 
Robinson,  "The  Senator  George  Norrls  Home, 
McCook,  Nebraska,  A  Preliminary  Study," 
Unpublished  report.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, National  Park  Service,  Region  Two  Of- 
fice, Omaha,  Nebraska,  Augtist  1961. 

S.    1130 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Oeorge  W.  Norrls  Home  National  His- 
toric Site  In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  preserve  In  public  ownership  the 
historically  significant  property  associated 
with  the  life  of  Senator  Oeorge  William 
Norrls,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change, the  land  and  interest  in  land,  to- 
gether with  buildings  and  Improvements 
thereon,  located  at,  or  in  the  vicinity  of,  706 
Norrls  Avenue,  McCook,  Nebraska,  together 
with  such  other  lands  and  Interests  In  lands. 
Including  scenic  esisements,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  deem  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  the  area.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
Oeorge  W.  Norrls  Home  National  Historic  Site 
by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect  In 
the  Federal  Register  at  such  time  as  he  deems 
sufficient  lands  and  interests  in  lands  have 
been  acquired  for  administration  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Pending  establishment  and  there- 
after, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ad- 
minister lands  and  interests  In  lands  ac- 
qtUred  for  the  George  W.  Norrls  Home  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535; 
16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, cmd  the  Act  approved  August  21, 
1936  (49  Stat.  666;  18  U.S.C.  481  et  seq.) ,  as 
amended. 

Skc.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

8. 1132.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
CMme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968;  and 

S.  1133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  to  provide  assistance  for  the  devel- 
opment of  nonlethal  weapons  and  police 
protection  equipment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  three 
amendments  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

The  first  amendment  will  enable  local 
police  departments  to  buy  their  equip- 
ment at  discount  prices  through  State 
central  purchasing  agencies,  a  new  pro- 
cedure which  I  estimated  would  save 
medium-  smd  small-sized  cities  stnne  $3 
million  a  year. 

The  second  amendment  authorizes  $12 
million  for  research  and  development  of 
nonlethal  weapons  and  protective  equip- 


ment for  police,  and  subsidizes  their  pur- 
chase by  local  departments. 

The  third  amendment  creates  a  col- 
lege fellowship  program  for  2,000  police- 
men and  deputies  over  the  next  2  years 
so  they  can  take  advanced  training  in  law 
wiforcement. 

All  three  of  these  amendments  stem 
from  a  survey  of  California  law-enforce- 
ment officers  I  conducted  last  year. 

Mass  purchasing  by  police  procurement 
centers  will  allow  equipment  purchases 
at  the  lowest  market  price.  The  savings 
can  be  passed  on  to  local  police  depart- 
ments. 

No  such  central  purchasing  procedures 
now  exist  and  each  municipal  police  de- 
partment buys  its  own  equipment  direct- 
ly from  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
often  at  high  prices  because  of  small 
quantity  purchases. 

Smaller  police  departments  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  pay  anywhere  from 
11  to  27  percent  more  than  big  city  police 
pay  for  the  same  equipment. 

These  smaller  departments  pay  more 
for  their  equipment  because  the  adminis- 
trative and  sales  cost  must  be  spread  over 
fewer  items.  In  New  York  State,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Syracuse  police  force  paid 
$3,500  a  piece  for  20  squad  cars  last  year. 
The  State  ordered  600  of  the  same  type 
car  for  its  iiighway  patrol  and  paid  only 
$2,200  a  piece. 

This  is  a  deplorable  waste  of  taxpayer 
money.  That  extra  money  should  either 
have  been  spent  in  buying  more  necessary 
equipment,  or  put  to  good  use  on  other 
essential  city  programs. 

Central  purchasing  could  have  saved 
110  smaller  California  cities  some  $315,- 
000  in  1969  when  there  was  a  total  out- 
lay of  $3,119,000  for  police  equipment 
statewide. 

Only  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco,  Long  Beach,  Oakland,  San 
Jose,  and  Sacramento  were  able  to  buy 
in  large  enough  quantities  to  get  the 
lowest  unit  prices. 

Cities  the  size  of  Fresno.  Berkeley,  and 
Santa  Ana — 100,000  to  250,000  popula- 
tion— paid  an  average  of  11  percent  more 
for  the  same  equipment;  cities  the  size 
of  Vallejo.  Bakersfield.  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara— 50.000  to  100,000 — paid  16  percent 
more;  and  cities  the  size  of  Beverly  Hills. 
Modesto,  and  Oceanslde — 25,000  to  50.- 
000 — paid  an  average  of  27  percent  more. 

While  there  are  no  readily  available 
figures  on  how  much  municipal  police 
dei>artments  spend  nationally  each  year, 
on  the  basis  of  California's  population  as 
a  percent  of  the  total  population,  I  esti- 
mate $30  million  per  year  is  spent  for  the 
purchase  of  police  equipment  such  as 
squad  cars,  radios  and  uniforms. 

If  California's  purchasing  experience 
is  duplicated  throughout  the  country, 
central  procurement  could  save  the  Na- 
tion's smaller  cities  $3  million  a  year  or 
more  Just  in  their  law  enforcement 
budget. 

Central  purchasing  so  far  has  been 
tried  only  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  serve  police 
in  a  six-oounty  area.  This  was  set  up 
only  6  months  ago  and  though  officials 
tell  me  they  are  already  saving  money, 
they  are  imable  to  estimate  how  much. 
Another  local  central  purchasing  experi- 
ment has  been  approved  for  the  Pitts- 
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burgh.  Pa.,  area,  but  has  not  yet  gone 
into  operation. 

The  second  amendment  I  am  introduc- 
ing, provides  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  nonlethal  weapons  and 
police  protective  equipment.  Once  this 
equipment  is  developed,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  then  help  subsidize  its  pur- 
chases by  State  and  local  police  depart- 
ments. 

The  need  to  develop  police  protective 
equipment  has  been  established  by  the 
tragic  results  of  civil  disturbances. 
Policemen  attempting  to  control  demon- 
strations have  often  been  injured.  Police 
protective  equipment  such  as  fiak  vests 
and  helmets  can  help  prevent  these  in- 
juries. This  amendment  will  help  supply 
that  needed  equipment. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  develop 
police  protective  equipment,  we  must  de- 
velop and  distribute  nonlethal  weapons. 
These  weapons  are  needed  to  protect  in- 
nocent bystanders  from  injury  while  our 
police  are  apprehending  criminals.  Non- 
lethal weapons  also  avoid  the  use  of  im- 
necessary  force  by  police  when  they  ap- 
prehend individuals  who  have  apparently 
committed  crimes. 

The  capacity  of  police  to  apprehend 
criminals  will  be  improved  by  the  devel- 
opment of  nonlethal  weapons.  At  present, 
police  are  sometimes  unable  to  do  their 
work  effectively  for  fear  of  injuring  in- 
nocent bystanders.  Nonlethal  weapons 
provide  police  with  an  additional  alter- 
native to  avoid  that  dilemma. 

The  third  amendment  I  am  introduc- 
ing establishes  a  fellowship  program  to 
enable  police  and  deputies  to  go  to  col- 
lege full  time. 

While  30,000  law-enforcement  officers 
are  now  taking  college  courses  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  only  382  officers  have  been 
able  to  take  a  leave  of  absence  to  study 
full  time. 

Police  officers  do  not  have  sufficient 
resources  to  support  themselves  while 
studj'ing  full  time.  The  current  LEAA 
program  does  not  provide  these  officers 
with  a  stipend  to  cover  living  costs  while 
they  are  attending  college. 

The  present  alternative  is  either  to 
drag  out  training  time  in  part-time 
courses  or  for  a  man  to  overburden  him- 
self with  a  full  load  of  credits  while 
working  full  time.  Neither  alternative  is 
satisfactory. 

The  program  I  am  introducing  today 
will  avoid  this  unnecessary  dilemma.  It 
will  provide  1,000  policemen  each  year 
with  fellowships  for  full-time  study  in 
law-enforcement  related  areas.  This 
training  will  help  provide  policemen  with 
a  better  understanding  of  both  the  causes 
of  crime,  and  the  methods  with  which  to 
prevent  and  detect  crimes. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

8. 1138.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  op- 
tional exemption  from  coverage  for  in- 
dividuals who  have  attained  age  65.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  Introduce  today  concerns  Itself  with 
the  employee  who  Is  also  recehlng  social 
security— the  individual  65  and  over  who, 
whether  reluctant  to  retire  or  seeking  ad- 


ditional income,  chooses  to  continue 
working. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  are 
20  million  citizens  65  years  of  age  and 
over.  Many  of  them  live  on  fixed  incomes 
and  are  mercilessly  confronted  by  in- 
creasing rental  costs,  medical  expendi- 
tures, and  the  increasing  expense  of  food, 
clothing,  and  transportation.  In  1969,  we 
found  4.8  million  of  these  Americans  liv- 
ing below  the  poverty  margin.  Yet  81  per- 
cent get  along  on  their  own.  O^er  3  mil- 
lion of  America's  population  eligible  to 
receive  social  security  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed. Only  1  in  20  is  confined  to  an 
institution. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  showed  great 
foresight  in  1935  when  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  was  passed,  enabling  its  citizens 
to  envision  a  secure  retirement.  When  on 
August  14,  1935,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt signed  the  act  into  being,  he  referred 
to  social  security  by  saying  that  its  pas- 
sage marked  the  end  of  a  long  struggle 
for  protecting  and  enhancing  human 
rights.  Nonetheless,  he  went  on  to  say 
that  social  security  was  "a  cornerstone  in 
a  structure  which  is  being  built  but  is  by 
no  means  complete."  Provisions  allowing 
for  review  and  improvement  showed 
foresight  as  well.  The  original  act  allowed 
for  old  age  and  unemployment  insurance. 
In  1939,  survivors  insurance  was  added. 
In  1956,  disability  insurance  was  intro- 
duced. In  1965,  medicare  came  into  being. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  provide  for 
an  optional  social  security  exemption 
from  coverage  for  individuals  who  have 
attained  age  65.  Those  individuals  who 
choose  to  be  fully  retired  are  collecting 
social  security  benefits  and  no  longer 
paying  toward  this  coverage.  Besides 
losing  some  or  all  benefits  consequent  to 
employment,  the  older  worker  faces 
taxes  past  retirement  age  and  continues 
to  have  amoimts  subtracted  from  his 
pay  as  social  security  deductions.  In  ef- 
fect, this  employee  is  paying  a  rlght-to- 
work  tax  unbeknown  to  those  fully 
retired. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  several  im- 
portant features  of  this  bill  which 
should  be  noted.  First,  exemption  from 
this  tax  Is  made  optional.  A  worker  65 
or  over  who  wishes  to  continue  to  pay 
social  security  tax  in  order  to  qualify  for 
greater  benefits  in  the  future  remains 
free  to  do  so.  Second,  while  employees 
on  social  security  may  choose  exemption 
from  this  tax,  employers  are  obligated  to 
continue  paying  the  tax  even  though 
their  employee  chooses  exemption.  This 
prevents  an  employer  from  having  a  fi- 
nancial incentive  to  encourage  workers 
to  choose  the  exemption  or  a  similar  in- 
centive for  preferential  hiring  of  those 
who  have  chosen  the  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the  el- 
derly are  clearly  in  need,  we  should  do 
nothing  to  discourage  the  aged  indivld- 
usd  who  is  willing  and  able  to  work. 
Placing  a  disadvantage  on  personal  ini- 
tiative is  contrary  to  our  great  Ameri- 
can heritage.  It  is  time  that  we  focus 
our  attention  on  the  3  million  workers 
in  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  Wll  to  the 
desk,  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  that  It  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1138 
A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  optional  exemption 
from  coverage  for  individuals  who  have  at- 
tained age  65 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  <»  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  210  of  the  Social  Security  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"SmVICX    BXCLUDKO    X7NDXS    KLKCTION    MADK    BY 
INDIVIDtTAI.    68    TXABS   Or   AGE   OB   OVXK 

"(p)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  term  'employment'  shall 
not  Include  any  service  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  under  section  3121  (r)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  applies." 

(b)  Section  211  (a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (9)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  There  shall  be  excluded  any  Income 
(and  related  items)  with  respect  to  which 
an  election  under  section  1402(1)  of  ttoe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  applies." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  1402(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment) Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (0); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (10)  aivd  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and  ";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (10)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(11)  there  shall  be  excluded  any  Income 
(and  related  Items)  with  respect  to  which 
am  election  under  subsection  (1)  applies." 

(2)  Section  1402  of  such  Code  (definitions 
relating  to  tax  on  self -employment  Income) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subeectlOD : 

"(1)  ElecUon  of  ExempUon  by  Individuals 
65  Yee«8  of  Age  or  Oyer. — 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  Individual  who  at 
the  cloee  of  his  taxable  year  Is  66  years  of 
age  or  over  may,  at  his  cation,  in  such  man- 
ner and  fOTm  and  at  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe,  elect  to  be  exempt  from  the  tax 
imder  section  1401  for  stich  taxable  year.  An 
election  made  by  an  Individual  for  any  tax- 
able year  under  this  paragrt^>h  shall  be  Ir- 
revocable (and  may  not  be  subsequently 
changed  by  amendment  of  such  Individual's 
return  for  such  year  or  otherwise) . 

"(2)  Applicability  of  elections— An  elec- 
tion made  by  an  individual  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  income 
derived  during  the  taxable  year  for  which  it 
Is  made  from  every  trade  or  business  carried 
on  by  such  individual  (and  with  respect  to 
all  deductions  attributable  to  each  such 
trade  or  business  and  any  distributive  shares 
of  Income  or  loss  therefrom ) ,  and  shaU  be 
effective  with  respect  to  any  payments  of 
estimated  tax  for  the  taxable  year  under  sec- 
tion 6163  which  fall  due  after  It  Is  made. 

"(3)  Requirement  of  simultaneous  elec- 
tion with  respect  to  employment. — No  elec- 
tion may  be  made  for  any  taxable  year  under 
paragraph  (1)  by  an  Individual  who  during 
such  year  performed  service  which  consti- 
tuted (or  would  but  for  an  election  imder 
section  3121  (r)  constitute)  'employment' 
for  purposes  of  chapter  21  unless  such  Indi- 
vidual also  makes  an  election  with  respect 
to  all  such  service  under  section  3121   (r); 
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and,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate,  the  election  \mder 
paragraph  (1)  shall  also  include  or  be  ac- 
companied by  such  an  election  under  section 
3121  (r)." 

(b)  Section  3131  of  such  Code  (deflnltions 
under  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(r)  Service  Excluded  Under  Election 
Made  by  Individual  65  Tears  of  Age  or 
Oyer. — 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter  other  than  for  pxirposes  of  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  section  3111.  the  term  'employ- 
ment' shall  not  Include  any  service  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  election  imder  paragraph 
(2)  applies. 

"(2)   Election  of  exemption — 

"(A)  In  general. — Any  individual  who  at 
the  close  of  his  taxable  year  (which  shall  be 
determined  in  the  manner  provided  by  sec- 
tion 311(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  is 
65  years  of  age  or  over  may,  at  his  option, 
in  the  manner  provided  in  subparagraph  (C) , 
elect  to  be  exempt  from  the  tax  under  sec- 
tion 3101  for  such  taxable  year.  An  election 
made  by  an  individual  for  any  taxable  year 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  irrevocable 
(and  may  not  be  changed  by  amendment  of 
such  individual's  return  for  such  year  or 
otherwise) . 

"(B)  Applicability  of  election —An  election 
made  by  an  individual  under  this  pjaragraph 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  all  service  per- 
formed by  such  individual  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  which  it  is  made  which  would 
constitute  'employment'  for  purposes  of  this 
chapter  but  for  this  subsection. 

"(C)  Manner  of  election. — An  election  by 
an  individual  under  this  paragraph  to  be 
exempt  from  the  tax  under  section  3101  for 
any  taxable  year  may  be  made  only  by  filing 
a  claim  (which  must  be  included  in  or  ac- 
company an  election  made  vmder  section 
1402(1)  (1)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
is  described  in  section  1402(1)  (3) )  for  a  spe- 
cial refund  of  such  tax  iinder  section 
0413(d),  by  means  of  a  credit  against  the 
income  tax  on  accoxint  thereof  under  section 
31(b)  for  such  taxable  year  or  otherwise." 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  (1)  Section  6413  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (special  riiles  appli- 
cable to  certain  employment  taxes)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
subsection  (e),  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Special  Refunds  Arising  Out  of  Ex- 
emption Based  on  Age. — 

"(1)  In  general. — If  an  employee  described 
In  sactlon  3121(r)  (2)  (A)  receives  wages 
from  one  or  more  employers  for  services  per- 
formed during  the  taxable  year,  such  em- 
ployee shall  b«  entitled  (subject  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  section  31(b))  to  a  credit  or  re- 
fund of  any  amount  of  tax,  with  respect  to 
•nch  wagea.  Imposed  by  section  3101  and  de- 
ducted tram  the  employee's  wages  (whether 
or  not  pcUd  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate ) . 

"(2)    NOTIPICATION  TO  SECRKTAST  OF  HXALTH, 

Edtjcation,  and  Wkltakx. — The  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  shall  promptly  notUy  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
each  special  refund  alloiwed  under  this  sub- 
section." 

(3)  Section  6413 (c)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  special  refunds)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "Based  on  Multln^e  Em- 
ployment" after  "Refunds"  In  the  heading; 
aixd 

(B)  by  Inserting  alter  "during  such  year" 
where  it  appears  in  clause  (D)  of  paragraph 
(1)  the  following:  "(after  the  application  of 
section  3121(r)(l)  In  any  case  to  which  It 
applies)". 

(b)  Section  31(b)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  credit  for  special  refunds  of  social  secu- 
rity tax)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  8413(d)"  atter  "sec- 
tion 6413(0)"  In  paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "to  which  pfu-agraph 


(1)  applies"  In  paragraph  (2)  the  following: 
"and  which  represents  a  s]}eclal  refund  al- 
lowable under  section  6413  (c) ". 

(c)  Section  205(c)  (5)  (F)(1)  of  the  SocUI 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"information  returns"  the  following:  ",  elec- 
tions made  under  sections  1042(1)  and  3121 
(r)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054,". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
Taft) : 

S.J.  Res.  66.  A  joint  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  designation  and  adoption  of 
the  American  marigold  as  the  national 
floral  emblem  of  the  United  States; 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Hrcska,  Randolph,  and  Taft  a 
joint  resolution  providing  for  the  desig- 
nation and  adoption  of  the  American 
marigold  as  the  national  floral  emblem 
of  the  United  States.  I  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  President,  one  may  recall  that  a 
little  over  2  years  ago,  the  late  Senator 
Dirksen  introduced  this  resolution  in  his 
typical  unique  style.  He  spoke  of  the 
marigold's  rugged  character  which  en- 
ables it  to  resist  most  insects  as  well  as 
air  pollution,  but  what  impressed  him 
the  most  and  impresses  me  the  most  is 
the  true  beauty  of  the  flower. 

Although  we  have  adopted  the  Ameri- 
can eagle  and  the  American  flag  to 
represent  the  strength  and  freedom  of 
our  land,  we  have  no  symbol  that  prop- 
erly represents  the  vast  beauty  of  this 
Nation.  I  feel  that  the  American  mari- 
gold could  very  appropriately  be  that 
symbol.  It  ia  a  native  American  flower 
which  grows  in  great  profusion  in  all  50 
States  and  yet  it  is  not  the  official  flower 
of  any  State. 

As  my  good  friend.  David  Burpee,  of 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Seed  Growers,  has 
pointed  out,  the  marigold  is  quickly  and 
easily  grown  from  seed  packets  which 
are  readily  available  at  most  nurseries 
and  hardware  stores. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  only  major  free 
country  in  the  world  without  a  national 
floral  emblem,  I  introduce  this  joint 
resolution,  stating  very  simply  that  the 
American  marigold — Tagetes  erecta — 
shall  be  designated  and  shall  be  adopted 
as  the  national  floral  emblem  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  President  be 
requested  to  declare  that  fact  by  proc- 
lamation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoKD,  as  follows: 

8.  J.  RBB.  66 

Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  designa- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  American  marl- 
gold  as  the  national  floral  emblem  of  the 
United  States. 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  the  world  have 
from  time  immemorial  adopted  emblems — 
flags,  birds,  flowers — for  th^r  cotmtrlee.  re- 
presentative of  their  national  virtues;  and 


Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  similarly  adopted  emblems — ^the  Amer- 
ican fiag  and  the  American  eagle— to  re- 
present the  virtues  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas  each  of  the  fifty  sovereign  States 
of  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  its  State 
flag  has  a  floral  emblem  which  It  cherishes 
as  its  own;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  the  only 
major  "free"  country  in  the  world  without 
a  floral  emblem;  and 

Whereas  the  American  marigold  represents 
the  character  of  the  United  States  more 
appropriately  as  an  emblem  than  does  any 
other  flower  in  that  it  is  an  American  na- 
tive and  native  of  nowhere  else  in  the  world; 
grown  in  abundance  in  the  home  gardens 
of  every  State  in  the  Union  yet  not  the 
floral  emblem  of  any  State  In  the  Union; 
grown  easily  and  quickly  from  seed;  already 
acknowledged  as  a  symbol  of  religious  faith; 
a  flower  in  Its  very  appearance  representing 
not  Just  beauty  but  a  rugged  humility  of 
character;  and.  like  the  American  eagle  and 
the  American  flag,  an  exclusively  American 
emblem,  unclaimed  by  any  foreign  nation: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  flower  com- 
monly known  as  the  American  marigold  is 
hereby  designated  and  adopted  as  the  na- 
tional floral  emblem  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  President  is  requested  to  declari  such 
fact  by  proclamation. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 


S.  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennidy,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Cask)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
34,  the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 

B.  882 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (BIr.  Bentsen",  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
582,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy 
and  develop  a  national  program  for  the 
management,  beneficial  use,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Nation's  coastal  and 
estuarine  zones. 

8.  7a<  ARB  S.  T27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  726,  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  of 
1971.  and  S.  727,  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1971. 

S.   743 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  743  designating  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  as  a  legal  public 
holiday. 

8.   SS9 

At  the  requ^t  of  Mr.  Hastkx,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  859  to  im- 
prove programs  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

8.   973 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastoee), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stivxhs), 
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the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
(jovERN),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Htjmphret),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  973,  a  bill  to  improve  the 
unemployment  insurance  compensation 

system. 

a.  10S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rollings,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Inttre)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S. 
1053,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  program  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  low-cost  means 
of  preventing  shoreline  erosion. 

S.    1121 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1121,  the  Campaign  Financing  and  Lob- 
bying Reform  Act  of  1971. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSOR     OP     A 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  JOINT  REBOLTTTION   32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  32  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer  in 
public  buildings. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Har-tke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 64,  relating  to  the  importation  of 
heroin. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  RULE 
XXn  OP  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OP  THE  SENATE— AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.   12 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  amending  rule 
Xxn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  de- 
bate, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
COMMUNITIES  IN  PROVTDINa 
NEEDED  PUBLIC  SERVICES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    13 

VETERANS   TTNEMPLOTMENT AMENDMENT  TO 

B.    31 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  unem- 
ployment continued  in  February  at  the 
unacceptable  level  of  5.4  million.  Be- 
muse of  our  appalling  inability  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  unemployed  vet- 
erans I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
to  S.  31. 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  that  the 
present  unemployment  rate  is  too  high. 
In  some  unfortunate  areas  imemploy- 
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ment  has  nearly  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. 8.  31  seeks  to  ameliorate  these  con- 
ditions by  providing  temporary  jobs  in 
the  public  sector.  In  my  opinion  the  hear- 
ings conducted  on  this  bill  have  docu- 
mented the  need  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion many  times  over.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  soon  approve  S.  31,  the 
Emergency  Emplojmaent  Act,  and  send 
it  to  the  President. 

This  amendment  will  help  assure  that 
the  bill  can  attain  one  of  its  stated  pur- 
poses, namely  to  help  provide  "expanded 
work  opportunities  •  •  •  (for)  persons 
who  have  recently  been  separated  from 
military  service." 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  personal  tragedy 
for  an  individual  to  be  unable  to  find  a 
job  in  order  to  support  himself  and  his 
family.  But  when  that  individual  has 
just  spent  12  months  or  more  risking  his 
life  in  support  of  his  country,  being  un- 
employed is  an  unconscionable  injustice. 

For  the  3  months  ending  hi  January 
of  this  year  the  imemployment  rate  for 
males  aged  20  to  29  was  7.5  percent.  For 
that  same  period,  veterans  of  the  same 
age  experienced  an  unemployment  rate 
of  9.4  percent.  Any  number  of  factors 
could  be  put  forward  in  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  difference,  yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  veterans  suffer  from  unem- 
ployment at  a  rate  that  Is  more  than  25 
percent  greater  than  their  peers.  Is  this 
the  best  we  csm  do  for  men  who  have 
served  their  country  so  well? 

Not  only  is  the  situation  bad,  it  seems 
to  be  getting  worse.  Unemployment  for 
20-  to  29-year-old  veterans  during  the  3 
months  ending  in  January  of  last  year 
was  only  5.1  percent,  compared  to  the 
9.4  percent  for  the  same  period  this  year. 
And  on  February  12,  1971,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  reported  that  during  the  last 
3  months  of  1970  uemployment  for  vet- 
erans aged  20  to  24  jumped  from  6.4  to 
10.8  percent.  That  is  an  increase  of  better 
than  1  percentage  point  per  month. 

For  released  veterans  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  emplojonent.  It 
takes  on  the  average,  nearly  2  months  to 
find  a  job.  The  more  we  learn  of  the  vet- 
erans' situation,  the  more  grim  the  pic- 
ture becomes.  Still,  we  do  not  know  as 
much  about  the  employment  circum- 
stances of  veterans  as  we  should.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  information  available 
about  the  unemployment  of  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

Although  there  are  no  oflScial  statistics 
on  the  imemployment  of  disabled  veter- 
ans I  know  from  having  personally  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  individuals  di- 
rectly Involved  with  the  problem  that  dis- 
abled veterans  have  an  extraordinarily 
difficult  time  finding  employment.  In 
other  words,  imemployment  is  high  for 
veterans  in  general,  but  it  is  even  higher 
for  veterans  who  are  disabled. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  situations 
more  tragic  than  that  of  a  man  perma- 
nently maimed  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try who  is  unable  even  to  find  a  job  to 
support  himself.  This  national  outrage 
has  continued  far  too  long.  Therefore,  I 
am  asking  that  10  percent  of  all  moneys 
appropriated  for  S.  31  be  used  specifically 
to  create  jobs  for  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  two  very  informative 
articles  on  this  problem  appeared  just 


this  past  weekend.  The  first,  from  Satur- 
days  Washington  Post,  amplifies  the 
statistics  I  have  already  cited,  and  de- 
scribes the  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  is  even  worse  than  It  is 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  most 
alarming  observation  In  the  article  is 
that  veterans  unemployment  is  up  again 
in  January. 

The  second  article,  by  James  Reston, 
appeared  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times. 
Mr.  Reston  observes: 

Seldom  a  speech  U  made  here  about  the 
war  without  verbal  tribute  being  paid  to  the 
men  of  the  expeditionary  force,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  sacrifices  they  have  made  un- 
der conditions  unprecedented  in  the  hlstcvy 
of  the  armed  forces. 

But  this  does  not  really  help  the  veterans. 
They  need  money  and  Jobs,  and  the  coet  of 
providing  them  is  likely  to  be  far  less  in  the 
long  run  than  the  cost  of  paying  for  the 
consequences  of  IndlSerenca. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
being  no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  good  deal  said  these  days  about  sup- 
porting our  troops.  Yet  our  concern  for 
their  welfare  too  often  seems  to  stop 
when  they  leave  the  battlefield.  No  mat- 
ter what  our  differences  are  about  the 
war,  we  have  a  national  obligation  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  see  our  vet- 
erans settled  back  into  civilian  life  with 
decent  jobs.  In  light  of  what  these  men 
have  done  for  their  country.  It  is  the  least 
we  can  do. 

ExRiBrr  1 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6,  1971] 

Viet    Veterans    Have    Tough    Time 

liANDiNO  Jobs  Hebe 

(By  Leon  Dash) 

Vietnam  veterans  are  finding  it  increaa- 
ingly  difficult  to  find  work  in  Washington, 
and  people  whose  Job  it  Is  to  help  them  see 
no  solution  to  the  problem. 

Nationwide,  it  Is  estimated  that  there  are 
321,000  unemployed  veterans  of  Vietnam. 
District  officials  say  1,631  of  the  approximate- 
ly 7,000  returned  Vietnam  veterans  who  live 
here  are  unemployed. 

In  addition,  many  other  veterans  have 
come  here  from  across  the  nation  looking 
for  government  Jobs.  Their  number  is  un- 
known because  they  remain  on  the  unem- 
ployment rolls  of  their  home  states. 

Critics,  in  testimony  before  the  City  Coun- 
cil last  week,  said  the  District  government 
and  lU  major  agency  for  veterans,  the  D.C. 
Veterans  Afialrs  Administration,  are  not  do- 
ing enough  to  help  them.  On  all  sides,  there 
seems  agreement  that  compared  with  veter- 
ans of  other  wars,  very  little  Is  being  dons 
for  the  Vietnam  returnee,  possibly  because 
the  war  itself  Is  unpopular  and  the  vetw&n 
Is  seldom  welcomed  back  as  a  hero. 

William  Syphax,  a  veteran's  employment 
representative  for  the  Labor  Department's 
District  office,  notes  that  government  and 
private  Industry  are  cutting  back  on  hiring, 
and  other  officials  point  out  that -many  vet- 
erans are  caught  In  the  middle  because  "they 
lack  sklUs." 

Fred  Z.  Hetzel,  deputy  administrator  of  the 
D.C.  Manpower  Administration,  said  that  al- 
though his  ofllce  gives  preference  to  Vietnam 
veterans,  It  was  able  to  place  only  687  vetw- 
ans  in  Jobs  In  19*70,  after  placing  788  the 
year  before.  In  1970,  he  noted,  the  number 
of  applicants  had  doubled. 
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Hardest  bit  locally  and  aorou  the  nation 
are  veterans  In  the  20-to-24  age  group.  As 
of  January,  ia.4  per  oent  of  them  were  un- 
employed, up  from  6.8  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

"Tbe  number  of  veterans  we're  getting  In 
here  has  Increased  almost  40  per  cent  In  tbe 
last  aU  montha,"  James  W.  Bowie,  director  of 
tbe  Veterans  Assistance  Center,  said. 

Wardell  MaUory,  a  ai-year-old  Vietnam 
veteran,  is  typical  of  many  young  men.  He 
was  discharged  from  tbe  Army  last  October. 

"Wben  I  got  back,  I  couldn't  find  any- 
thing"  he  said,  "so  I  got  my  old  Job  back 
as  a  imlt  aide  at  Preedmen's  (Hospital)." 
(By  law,  returning  servicemen  must  be  re- 
hired by  their  former  en4>loyer8.  But  many 
went  into  the  service  directly  from  school 
and  have  no  Job  to  return  to.) 

A  unit  aide,  Mallory  explained,  does  gen- 
eral cleanup  duties  such  as  the  8w«eplng  of 
floors  and  the  emptying  of  bedpans. 

"I'm  not  satisfied  with  it,  that's  why  Tm 
here." 

On  Feb.  26,  Mallory  was  referred  by  the 
center  to  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office 
for  on-the-job  training.  He  is  still  waiting 
for  word  that  be  has  been  accepted. 

"There  is  an  additional  problem  beside 
lack  of  skills,"  says  Walter  Hundley,  the 
only  social  worker  at  the  center.  "The  vet- 
eran receives  no  musterlng-out  pay,  ao  he 
Jumps  for  the  first  Job  he  can  get." 

Wben  the  center  opened  in  1968,  there 
were  five  Labor  Department  Job  counselors 
there,  but  tbey  have  since  been  transferred 
back  to  Labor. 

"It  was  an  economy  cutback."  Bowie  said. 

Edward  Dixon,  director  of  veterans  affairs 
for  tbe  Urban  League,  has  charged  the  D.C. 
Veterans  Affairs  Administration  with  being 
a  "hollow  mockery  of  a  service  facility"  and 
said  it  should  be  reorganized. 

"That  office  Is  J\ist  behind  tbe  times,"  Dix- 
on said  In  an  interview. 

The  office  originally  was  established  In 
1M4  as  an  information  agency  for  World 
War  n  veterans. 

It  now  deals  primarily  with  claims  and 
does  not  even  attempt  to  concern  itself  with 
the  problems  of  today's  veterans,  Dixon  said. 

The  Rev.  Douglas  Moore,  an  independent 
candidate  for  District  delegate,  recommended 
In  Council  hearings  that  A.  Leo  Anderson, 
director  of  the  administration,  be  retired. 

Moore,  who  Is  also  chairman  of  the  Black 
United  Front,  also  recommended  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  agency.  He  said  It  should 
be  more  active  in  helping  veterans  get  bous- 
ing. Jobs  and  education. 

Moore  also  suggested  that  District  veter- 
ans should  get  an  automatic  payment  of 
$360  to  WSO  from  the  local  government. 
(BRght  states  currently  give  cash  bonuses  to 
Vietnam  veterans.) 

Testifying  before  tbe  CouncU  on  bis  de- 
partment's $146,286  budget  request,  Ander- 
son said  that  of  8,743  veterans  serviced  by 
bis  office  last  year,  approximately  88  per  cent 
were  Vietnam  returnees. 

Saying  that  bis  office  "is  not  in  the  Job 
placement  bualneee,"  he  told  a  reporter  that 
It  had  nevertheless  made  "160  Job  plaoe- 
msnta  in  the  past  seven  months." 

Mallory,  the  veteran  at  Preedmen's  Is  bit- 
ter about  tbe  lack  of  employment  opportu- 
nltlM. 

"I  knew  It  was  going  to  be  hard  to  find  a 
Job,  but  a  veteran  shouldn't  be  hassled  Uke 
this.  Tou  know?" 

(From  the  Il*w  York  Tlmee,  Mar.  7.  19711 

A  LaxD  Fit  it>a  Hixnat 

(By  Jamas  Reaton) 

WABBiN<m»i.— go  the  "boya,"  aa  we  call 

them,  are  coming  hack  from  tbe  war,  but 

what  are  they  coming  back  to?  And  what  are 

they     bringing     back     with     them — vbat 

thoughts,  what  dreams,  what  hablta? 

It  la  easier  to  answer  the  first  question 
than  the  second.  They  are  coming  back  to  a 


divided  coiintry,  which  has  five  million  un- 
employed and  a  dwindling  market  for  un- 
skilled labor;  a  fabulously  rich  country  with 
a  shortage  of  houses  as  well  as  Jobs  and  a 
surplus  of  Inflation  and  social  tension — 
scarcely  "a  land  fit  for  heroes." 

We  do  not  know  what  they  are  bringing 
back  wltb  them,  but  we  know  they  are  no 
longer  "boys."  They  are  men  trained  in 
violence  and  guerrilla  warfare,  many  of  them 
no  doubt  resentful  of  their  contemporaries 
who  stayed  at  home,  many  more  brutalized 
by  battle  or  corrupted  by  cheap  strong  dope, 
all  of  them  expecting,  and  rightfully  too, 
useful  work  and  a  decent  life. 

No  doubt  a  majority  of  them,  as  In  past 
wars,  will  slip  back  under  tbe  orderly  and 
civilizing  routine  of  work  and  family.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  for  example,  is  persuaded 
that  the  discipline  of  Army  life  will  prove  to 
be  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  force  than  the 
brutality  or  the  corruption. 

Still,  even  if  he  Is  right,  even  if  they  are 
not  a  problem  or  a  danger,  tbey  are  surely  a 
debt.  At  least  on  this  we  should  be  able  to 
agree,  regardless  of  our  views  on  tbe  war.  It  Is 
not  a  debt  that  can  await  the  slow  return  of 
"full  employment"  or  "stable  prices,"  both  of 
which  may  be  far  down  the  road.  Many  of 
them  are  going  to  be  mental  casvialties  or 
even  prisoners  of  war  at  home:  restless, 
frustrated  and  out  of  work. 

Tbe  Government  of  course,  is  conscious  of 
all  this.  There  Is  a  demobilization  program 
designed  to  ease  the  transition  back  to 
civilian  life,  hospital  care  for  the  wounded, 
educational  assistance  for  the  yeamers, 
medical  and  psychiatric  help  for  the  dope 
addicts — even  a  careful  security  watch.  Just 
In  case — but  the  sum  of  all  this  is  pitifully 
small  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem. 

Lately  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in 
Washington  about  priorities,  allocation  of  re- 
sources, revenue  sharing  and  local  respon- 
sibility for  local  problems.  The  Congress  is 
de^ly  divided  on  all  these,  'me  Senate  has 
not  even  been  able  to  agree  on  its  own  rules 
of  procediire,  let  alone  getting  down  to 
legislating  on  urgent  questions  of  policy. 

The  returning  veterans,  however,  are  a 
special  question,  a  first  priority,  an  obvious 
test  for  revenue  sharing  and  local  resimnBl- 
blllty,  and  they  need  Federal  money  and 
special  local  help  much  faster  than  they  are 
getting  It  now. 

What  Is  happening  in  most  cases,  despite 
the  help  of  veterans'  organizations  and  Fed- 
eral assistance,  is  that  most  of  them  are 
thrown  in  with  tbe  rest  of  the  unemployed 
to  seek  Jobs  or  welfare  as  best  they  can. 
During  the  autumn  months  of  1970,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  flg\xres,  public  w«Ifare 
Increased  faster  than  ever  before  partly  as 
a  result  of  returning  veterans,  and  tbe  in- 
crease already  threatens  to  drive  welfare 
costs  at  least  81.5  billion  above  the  estimates 
in  President  Mlxoc's  1973  budget. 

In  explaining  the  steep  rise  in  the  nation's 
unemployed  during  the  last  year  the  Ad- 
mimsitration  has  "blamed"  much  of  it  on  the 
reduction  In  the  armed  forces  and  the  lay- 
offs In  factories  working  for  tbe  Pentagon, 
but  very  little  has  been  said  of  the  human 
plight  of  the  returning  veterans. 

The  politics  of  this  problem  are  not  an 
insuperable  barrier.  Few  Federal  leglalatars 
of  whatever  persuasion  are  prepcured  to  vote 
against  appropriatlcnB  for  veterana'  Jobs, 
even  If  this  means  financing  public-service 
work  under  the  states,  dtles,  counties  and 
mtinldpaUtlee  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  much  could  be  done  by  private 
employers  in  every  community.  If  separate 
lists  of  local  veterans  were  compiled  and 
local  committees  were  established  to  balp 
employ  the  veterans  as  a  first  priority. 

At  the  present  time,  the  major  complaint 
in  Washington,  both  in  the  executive  and 
the  leglalatlve  branches  of  the  Oovemment, 
ts  that  ofllclals  feel  trapped  In  vast  contro- 


versies and  cannot  g«t  action  on  new  welfan 
bousing  or  Job-training  projects. 

On  the  conduct  of  the  war,  there  Is  of 
ooiuse  a  bitter  stalemate.  On  the  conditions 
of  a  negotiated  peace  and  on  the  future  of 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  it  Is  the  same. 
But  the  problem  of  the  veterans  is  not  a 
major  divisive  issue.  The  debt  and  the  dan- 
ger are  widely  recognized,  but  somehow  they 
have  been  shoved  aside  by  the  more  dra- 
matic political  and  economic  arguments. 

Seldom  a  speech  is  made  here  about  the 
war  without  verbal  tribute  being  paid  to 
the  men  of  the  expeditionary  force,  and  to 
the  extraordinary  sacrifices  they  have  made 
under  conditions  unprecedented  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  the  armed  forces. 

But  this  does  not  really  help  the  veterans. 
They  need  money  and  Jobs,  and  the  cost  of 
providing  them  is  likely  to  be  far  less  in  the 
long  run  than  tbe  cost  of  pajring  for  the 
consequences  of  indifference. 


NOnCE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION ON  AGING  AND 
THE  1971  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  AGING 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  in  1965 
the  Congress  unanimously  enacted  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  welcomed  the 
establishment  ot  the  UJS.  Administration 
on  Aging  imder  the  terms  of  that  act. 

In  1967  and  again  in  19S9,  Congress 
pyassed  amendments  to  strengthen  the 
Administration  on  Aging  and  give  it  new 
authority  to  build  upon  the  Federal- 
State-local  working  relationship  envi- 
sioned by  the  authors  of  the  original  leg- 
islation. 

In  every  possible  way.  Congress  has 
expressed  its  conviction  that  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  should  be  a  vital  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  well-being  of  the 
20  million  Americans  who  are  now  65 
years  and  over  smd  the  many  milliocs 
more  who  soon  will  be. 

Now  recent  reorganizations  and  fund- 
ing cutbacks  proposed  by  this  adminis- 
tration indicate  that  the  Administration 
on  Aging  may  be  in  serious  trouble. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  PuUlc 
Welfare  Committee,  I  am  directly  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Aging. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  is  scheduled 
to  expire  in  1972  unless  Congress  acts  to 
extend  it.  Legislation  for  that  purpose 
would  be  considered  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aging. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  appropriate  committees  un- 
dertake a  review  of  the  programs  author- 
ized by  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging. 

I  am  pleaded  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aging — ^in  conjunction 
with  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging — will  conduct  hearings  on  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  and  plans  for  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
on  March  25,  29,  and  30. 

Senator  Chttrch,  chairman  of  the  spe- 
cial committee,  Is  making  a  similar  an- 
nouncement to  the  Senate  today.  As  a 
monber  of  his  committee  as  well  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging, 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  we  can  co- 
operate in  Uils  effort.  Both  the  investi- 
gative functions  of  the  committee  and 
the  legisIatlTe  functions  of  the  subcom- 
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mittee  can,  I  believe,  be  carried  out  effl- 
ciently  in  this  manner,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  this  unusual,  but  sensible  means 
of  Joint  action. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 


THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Alaska  pipeline  has  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  press  and, 
I  am  sure,  it  will  in  the  future. 

The  other  day  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  introduced  a  report  containing 
comments  of  the  acting  District  Engi- 
neer of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  from 
Anchorage  and  indicated  that  the  com- 
ments were  a  great  setback  for  the 
Alaska  pipeline. 

I  think  the  comments  have  to  be 
viewed  in  context. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion which  exists  with  reference  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Department  of 
Defense  position  on  the  environmental 
impact  statement  that  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  Department  of  tne 
Interior  has  the  assigned  responsibility 
of  preparing  an  impact  statement  under 
section  102  of  that  law  and  delivering  it 
to  the  Council  of  Environmental  Quality. 
In  order  to  do  so,  it  must  prepare  a  draft 
and  submit  that  draft  to  each  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  would  have  any  con- 
cern with  the  proposed  project.  It  did 
this  and  sent  to  the  Deparment  of  De- 
fense a  request  for  its  comments  on  the 
draft  of  the  environmental  statement  for 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  Department  of  In- 
terior its  comments  on  the  proposed  en- 
vironmental impact  statement. 

I  view  them  as  being  very  well  rea- 
soned and  necessary  comments.  I  think  it 
Is  very  important  to  note  that  the  de- 
partment said,  in  the  letter  of  March  3 
to  Mr.  Jack  Horton,  the  special  assistant 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  coordi- 
nating the  draft  of  this  report: 

Our  experts  believe  that  a  hot-oil  pipeline 
can  be  built  structurally  sound  If  the  strict 
oontrols,  as  proposed  in  the  document,  are 
•nforced. 

I  also  note  that  In  the  report  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  states: 

1 JT*"*  "*"  stipulations  do  establish  excel- 
«mt  guideUnes  for  design,  construction,  and 
oparatlng  considerations,  we  believe  it  will  be 
Tn^^  ^'^  necessary  for  the  Oovemment  to 
^ttst  upon  specific  and  detailed  design,  con- 
«™«aon,  operation,  maintenance  and  monl- 
wmg  plan,  supported  by  strict  review,  In- 
■Pwrtloa,  and  supervision. 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  must 
prepare  and  present  to  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  an  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  which  will  with- 
stand the  attack  we  know  it  will  receive 
in  the  courts. 

I  believe  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
given  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
such  a  statement  and  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  does,  in  fact,  follow 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  impact  statement  will  be 
improved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  further 
I  believe  that  we  have  not  suffered  a  set- 
back, but  have  cleared  another  hurdle 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  this 
project  to  be  built  in  a  way  that  will 
assure  those  of  us  who  are  interested, 
and  everyone,  who  wishes  this  project 
to  be  built,  that  it  will  be  built  with  the 
absolute  controls  and  protection  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  Alaska  environment. 
We  have  gone  another  inch  down  the 
long  road  to  securing  the  final  approval 
that  will  withstand  the  attack  that  this 
project  has  in  the  court. 

It  Is  important  for  everyone  to  realize 
that  the  Department  of  Defense,  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  must  at  a  later 
date  issues  permits  or  licenses  to  cross 
the  navigable  areas  in  Alaska,  and  that 
the  Department,  and  particularly  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  has  an  absolute  role 
in  the  preparation  of  this  document. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  responsibly  exercised  its 
authority  In  this  matter  and  is  giving 
its  guidance  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  so  that  the  Impact  statement 
when  finally  presented  to  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  will  be 
all-encompassing  so  that  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  further  environmental 
hearings.  Once  the  impact  statement  Is 
filed  it  will  be  for  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  not  Just  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Viewed  in  that  context,  the  action 
taken  last  week  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  reflected  credibly  on  the  people 
who  worked  on  the  project,  and  on  this 
series  of  comments  on  the  drafting  of 
the  environmental  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter of  transmittal  from  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  comments  on 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  on  a 
trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


Omcx  or  thz 
A88I8TANCK  SEcarrAXT  or  DXITKaK, 

Washington.  D.O..  March  ».  1971. 
Mr.  Jack  Hobtoit, 
Special  Assistant, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAE  Ma.  Hokton:  This  Is  in  response  to 
Under  Secretary  Russell's  letter  of  13  Janu- 
ary 1071  transmitting  a  draft  environmental 
statement  on  the  Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  and 
requesting  comments  on  those  areas  of  the 
statement  over  which  this  Department  has 
Jurisdictional  responslblUty  or  special  com- 
petence. 

For  many  years  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  had  extensive  experience  with  civil  and 
military  facilities  in  Alaska,  including  re- 
sponsibility for  various  military  reservations 
and,  through  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
for  certain  activities  In  navigable  waters  and 
their  tributaries.  The  concerned  elements  of 
this  Department  have  reviewed  the  draft  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  and  have  sug- 
gested various  clarifications  and  improve- 
ments. 

We  assimie  that  tbe  final  version  of  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  wiU  apply 
to  tbe  total  over-all  project,  from  well  field 
to  ocean  terminal,  and,  accordingy,  should 
serve  as  tbe  basis  upon  which  requests  for 
permits  or  licenses  should  be  processed  under 
the  appropriate  laws. 

The  Department  of  Defense  believes  that 
the  availability  of  Alaskan  oil  would  make 
an  Important  contribution  to  this  Depart- 
ment's capability  to  meet  Its  responsibilities 
during  national  emergencies.  Our  experts  be- 
lieve that  a  hot-oil  pipeline  can  be  built 
structurally  sound  If  the  strict  oontrols,  aa 
proposed  in  tbe  document,  are  enforced. 

Comments  that  reflect  our  responsibilities 
iinder  law  or  special  expertise  are  enclosed 
for  your  consideration.  We  wiU  be  pleased  to 
discuss  any  questions  raised  by  our  com- 
ments or  assist  in  any  way  possible. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  tbe  review. 
Sincerely, 

M.  G.  Patton,  MJ5. 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary, 

(Environmental  Quality) . 

Dkpabtmxnt  or  DarBMSi  CoMMurrs  on  tbk 
Depabtmxnt  or  thx  iNTxaioa's  DsArr  En- 

VIBONMXNTAL      IMPACT      STATXMZNT      ON      A 

Tbanb  Alaska  Pzfxlinx 

CKNKXAL  COMlCKirrS 

1.  Expand  tbe  scope  of  tbe  statement  to 
Include  secondary  actions  associated  wltb 
and  stemming  from  the  proposed  pipeline 
such  aa  ooe<ui  terminals  In  tbe  contiguous 
n^.,  tbe  potential  for  additional  Alaskan 
pipelines  and  facilities,  and  offshore  leasing 
and  drilling. 

2.  To  reduce  any  possible  confusion  that 
might  arise  as  to  responsibility,  a  new  sec- 
tion should  be  added  that  delineates  tbe 
Jurisdiction  and  requisite  action  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  and  each  Federal  agency  as  tbey 
pertain  to  the  proposed  project. 

8.  A  shorter  document,  with  perhaps  some 
material  in  technical  appendices,  and  a  glos- 
sary of  terms  would  Improve  readlbUlty  axxl 
comprehension . 

4.  It  should  be  recognized  that  suceeasful 
execution  of  the  immensely  complex  fv"^  (U. 
verse  responslbillltee  placed  on  tbe  AothOT- 
Ized  Officer  will  be  extremely  difficult. 

8.  It  is  recommended  that  the  propoaed 
TT.8.  Labor  Department  Safety  Standards, 
tmder  the  Construction  Safety  Act  of  1980  as 
Anally  adc^ted,  be  utUlzed  and  enforcamant 
of  these  standards  be  designated  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  AuthorlMd  Officer. 

6.  The  Impact  statement  should  state  that 
specific  stipulation*  i4>{>lloable  to  Military 
Real  Brtate  wotild  be  contained  In  a  permit 
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authorizing  constxuctlon  on  lands  controlled 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  These  stipula- 
tions would  contain  provisions  peculiar  to 
military  operations  as  well  as  all  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  environmental  stipula- 
tion which  would  not  conflict  with  the  mili- 
tary missions. 

7.  The  statement  should  note  that  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  permits  will  be  required  for 
all  work,  discharges,  and  deposits  In  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  which  In- 
volve structures,  activities  or  alterations  cov- 
ered in  Sections  9  and  10  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1889,  33  U.S.C.  401  and  403. 
In  addition  to  the  pipeline  Itself  this  would 
Include  removal  of  material  from  the  bed 
of  any  navigable  waterway  and  required  port 
facUltlea  constructed  below  mean  high  water. 
In  issuing  permits  In  the  above  situations, 
the  DA  may  Impose  additional  provisions  as 
appear  necessary. 

8.  In  regard  to  both  (6)  and  (7)  above,  ac- 
ceptable: design,  analysis,  plans  and  specifi- 
cations; construction  procedures,  sequence 
and  timing;  quality  controls;  and  other  sup- 
porting data  would  be  required  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  permit  processing. 

9.  The  stipulations  contained  In  this  Im- 
pact Statement  provide  that  the  issiiance  of 
permit  for  construction  will  be  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights  already  granted  to 
others.  It  Is  assumed  that  PLO  No.  3520  dated 
5  January  1965,  withdrawing  8,958,720  acres 
of  land  as  a  Power  Site  ClEissification  (No. 
446)  is  such  a  valid  right;  however,  these 
exists  no  specific  conditions  In  the  stipula- 
tions alerting  the  Permittee  to  potential  Im- 
pact of  crossing  this  area. 

10.  The  question  of  future  designation  of 
streams  and  rivers  as  navigable  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1899  and  future  public  works  projects  on 
public  lands  is  not  specifically  treated  In  the 
current  stipulations.  To  avoid  possible  mis- 
understanding, we  recommend  that  the  stip- 
ulations be  expanded  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.  Relocation  or  modification  of  the  pipe- 
line necessitated  by  the  future  designation  of 
streams,  rivers  and  lakes  as  "Navigable"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  March  3.  1899.  as  amended,  shall  be  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  Permittee. 

b.  Relocation  or  modification  of  the  pipe- 
line which  might  be  required  in  planned  or 
future  public  works  projects  shall  be  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  Permittee  providing  any 
such  projects  are  constructed  partially  or 
fully  with  Federal  funds  or  grants. 

11.  In  our  opinion,  the  technical  and  en- 
vironmental stipulations  presently  contained 
m  the  statement  while  well  done,  are  too  gen- 
eral to  support  the  positive  assurances  given 
throughout  the  report  that  adverse  ecologi- 
cal changes  and  pollution  potential  will  be 
eliminated  or  minimized  by  these  stipula- 
tions. Our  experience  Is  that  such  stipula- 
tions in  themselves  cannot  guarantee  struc- 
tural Integrity  or  adequate  protection  of  en- 
vironmental matters.  While  the  stipulations 
do  establish  excellent  guldeUnes  for  design, 
construction,  and  operating  considerations, 
we  believe  that  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Government  to  Insist  upon  specific 
and  detailed  design,  construction,  operation, 
maintenance  aiul  monitoring  plans  supported 
by  strict  review,  inspection  and  supervision. 
This  data  would  Include  all  features  associ- 
ated with  the  project  and  should  be  approved 
prior  to  authorization  for  construction.  Such 
detail  would  facilitate  a  more  quantitative 
assessment  of  the  proposal. 

12.  We  su8p>ect  serious  questions  will  be 
raised  regarding  the  discussion  on  alterna- 
tives. A  more  definitive  discussion  will  prob- 
ably answer  many  of  these  questions. 

13.  There  Is  very  little  information  present 
on  the  timing  and  sequence  of  governmental 
review  and  authorizations. 


SracmC    COMMKNTS — MAIN    BODT 

Page  and  comment 

1.  (a)  Clarify  use  of  the  terms  as;  Federal 
lands,  public  lands,  access  roads,  and  haul 
roads  (used  on  page  9). 

(b)  Project  description  Is  vague. 

(c)  Suggest  deletion  of  last  sentence. 

2.  (a)  References  to  ANSI  B  31.4,  1966, 
on  pag^  2  of  the  Impact  statement  and  on 
page  16  of  the  Environmental  Stipulations, 
should  include  ANSI  reference  addendum 
ANSI  B  31.4a,  1969,  and  all  addendums  that 
may  be  current  and  applicable  at  time  of  de- 
sign approval. 

(b)  Recommend  that  the  words  "Trans- 
portation of  Hazardous  Materials  by  Pipe- 
line" on  page  2  and  in  the  Environmental 
Stipulations  (page  16)  be  deleted  and  the 
following  be  substituted: 

"Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  49 
(1969  Ed.),  Chapter  I.  Part  195,  Transporta- 
tion of  Liquids  by  Pipeline,  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions:  Delete  subparagraph  195.1 
(b)  (4)  In  its  entirety."  The  proposed  pipe- 
line would  transport  crude  petroleum  In 
rural  areas,  except  for  minor  segments  of 
pipeline,  between  a  production  facility  and 
the  point  where  the  petroleum  is  received  by 
carrier.  It  therefore  is  exempt  from  Part  195, 
except  for  Subpart  B,  Accident  Reporting.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  provisions  of  Part 
196  be  made  applicable  to  the  project  except 
(1)  that  all  materials  shall  be  constructed 
to  be  suitable  and  safe  against  damage  in 
storage.  In  construction,  and  after  Installa- 
tion In  the  piptellne  when  subjected  to  tem- 
peratures In  the  range  to  which  It  will  be 
exposed,  (2)  in  paragraph  195.248  add  new 
subparagraph  195.248(b)(3)  with  the  lan- 
guage, 'soil  types  and  seismic  occurrences  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  195.248(c)  are  pres- 
ent or  are  likely  to  occur  during  the  antici- 
pated life  of  the  pipeline.'  " 

(c)  We  recommend  the  following  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  entire  paragraph  at  line  14: 

"The  pipe  Is  manufactured  to  American 
Petroleum  Institute  Specifications  5LX  and 
5LS,  modified  to  provide  greater  ductility  at 
the  low  Arctic  temperatures.  The  steel  pipe 
has  an  outside  diameter  of  48  inches  and 
Is  furnished  in  two  wall  thicknesses,  0.462 
Inches  and  0.562  Inches,  and  in  three 
strengths,  (1)  60.000  psl.  minimum  yield  and 
75,000  psl.  minimum  tensile,  (2)  65,000  psl. 
minimum  yield  and  77,000  psl.  minimum 
tensile,  and  (3)  75,000  psl.  mlnlmiun  yield 
and  82,000  psl.  minimum  tensile  m  0.462  Inch 
wall  thickness  only.  The  specifications  ad- 
ditionally require  fine  grain,  fully  kilned 
steel  and  Charpy  Impact  tests  to  control 
toughness  and  ductility,  in  recognition  of 
the  exposure  conditions.  Ultrasonic,  radio- 
graphic, and  hydrostatic  testing,  including  a 
20  second  hydrostatic  mil  test  at  95%  of 
minimum  yield  strength,  and  a  24  hour  pres- 
sure test  at  125%  of  maximum  operating 
pressure  In  the  as  constructed  condition, 
are  required.  The  pli>e  coating  selected  Is 
10  mil  powdered  epKDxy  resin  that  Is  resistant 
to  flame,  funglnert,  and  resistant  to  chemi- 
cals normally  present  in  soils.  The  coated 
pipe  would  be  cathodlcally  protected  after 
burial  by  Impressed  current  devices  that  op- 
erate successfully  in  cold  climates.  This  dual 
protection  would  minimize  the  adverse  ef- 
fects from  external  corrosion  to  the  pipe." 

3.  (a)  Additional  discussion  as  to  the  rea- 
sons for  and  beat  dlssii>atlon  methods  of  the 
future  cooling  system  at  the  origin  station 
would  be  desirable. 

(b)  Where  would  the  pump  stations  be  lo- 
cated? 

4.  We  suggest  more  details  be  supplied  on 
the  marine  terminal  at  Valdez.  In  particu- 
lar, this  should  Include  information  on: 
Cathodlc  protection;  second  and  third  stages 
of  development;  water  and  harbor  character- 
istics and  their  effects  on  berthing,  maneu- 
vering and  cleanup. 


6.  The  use  of  the  communications  system 
Is  not  clear. 

7.  (a)  Our  information  indicates  that  pres- 
sure, flow  rate,  and  volume  measurements  are 
not  sensitive  enough  to  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  small  leaks. 

(b)  The  Impact  statement  does  not  clear- 
ly explain  how  Intermediate  pipeline  isolat- 
ing valves  win  be  operated  In  case  of  emer- 
gency condition  or  their  location.  It  Implies 
manual  operation  for  some  valves  which  we 
seriously  question  as  being  adequate  to  mini- 
mize environmental  damage.  We  recommend 
that  the  valvlng  system  be  fully  developed 
In  the  impact  statement  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  system. 

(c)  Seismic  Considerations:  This  title 
should  be  changed  to  Seismic  Monitoring. 

(d)  How  would  the  seismic  monitoring 
data  be  used? 

8.  (a)  Revise  the  last  sentence  of  1st  par- 
agraph to  read — where  the  pipeline  crosses 
known  major  faxilt  zones. 

(b)  We  believe  both  marine  and  terrestrial 
cleanup  procedures  should  be  spelled  out  and 
evaluated  prior  to  authorization  for  con- 
struction. It  should  be  noted  that,  unleu 
carefully  devised,  the  terrestrial  cleanup 
processes  may  be  more  damaging  than  a 
minor  oil  spill. 

(c)  How  would  floating  booms  and  skim- 
ming devices  operate  during  periods  of  float- 
ing or  solid  ice? 

10.  The  last  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph indicates  the  military  comprises  about 
11  percent  of  the  total  population  of  Alaska. 
This  should  be  changed  to  reflect  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel, and  their  dependents,  comprise  28 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  Alaska. 
The  breakout  of  flg^ures  to  support  this  Is 
based  on  1  January  1971  data  as  follows: 

Military,  29.986. 

Military  Dependents,  32,865. 

DOD  Civilians,  5,178. 

DOD  Civilian  Dependents,  3,826. 

71,855  divided  by  313,000  equals  22.96  per- 
cent. 

15.  (a)  The  conclusions  that  the  Informa- 
tion on  permafrost  and  geology  is  adequate 
(line  6)  for  this  statement  is  a  matter  of 
Judgment  and  should  be  deleted. 

(b)  We  suggest  the  sentence  beginning  In 
the  fifth  line  of  the  second  paragraph  be 
revised  as  follows: 

"It  Is  formed  when  the  net  heat  lost, 
usually  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  surface, 
exceeds  the  net  heat  gain  from  surface  and 
subsurface  sources  and  produces  negative 
temperatiires  ( —  ° )  below  the  depth  of  maxi- 
mum summer  thawing." 

16.  Last  sentence:  This  sentence  Is  a  re- 
peat of  the  definition  given  on  the  previous 
page. 

17.  The  map  Is  virtually  unreadable. 

18.  Suggest  that  earthquake  magnitude 
scale  be  noted  .  .  .  e.e.,  Rlchter. 

40.  Une  21  says  that  the  entire  province 
Is  underlain  by  continuous  permafrost  and 
the  last  paragraph  on  page  41  says  the  perma- 
frost Is  generally  discontinuous  along  the 
proposed  pipeline  route. 

46.  Kenny  Lake  should  be  mentioned  prior 
to  Copper  Center  for  a  consistent  south-to- 
nortb  discussion. 

61.  What  is  the  status  of  the  proposed 
master  land  use  plan? 

53.  "Lower  River"  should  be  "Lowe  River." 

74.  Should  cite  soiirce  of  information.  Jan- 
uary and  July  wind-chill  factors  appear  to 
have  been  transposed. 

78.  Statement  implies  that  "streams"  are 
Inactive  In  winter,  which  is  not  necessarily 
true;  winter  flow  and  icing  development  are 
active  in  many  small  drainage  basins  during 
the  January-March  period. 

79.  Data  available  to  us  Indicates  that  In- 
formation contained  in  this  table  could  be 
misleading.  Please  cite  the  data  source. 

81.  The  value  of  10  Inches/year  as  an  aver- 
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age  runoff  In  the  Yukon  Basin  may  be  high. 
Bee  table  on  page  79. 

88.  On  water  quality,  the  statements  "the 
pH  of  most  waters  is  above  7"  and  "vwy 
few  highly  acid  waters  are  found  in  Alaska" 
18  questioned.  While  our  investigations  and 
data  of  areas  examined  do  show  this  condi- 
tion for  ground  water;  surface  waters  gen- 
erally have  a  pH  value  above  pH  5.6  and 
below  7.  Please  cite  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 

92.  Freight  tonnage  appears  to  be  low.  Cite 
data  source. 

101.  Heading  does  not  agree  with  Table  of 
Contents. 

108.  Oulkana  has  been  omitted  from  the 
table. 

111.  Paragraph  2:  Where  recreational  facil- 
ities are  now  taxed  beyond  capacity,  Is  any- 
one planning  for  the  expansion  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  present  demand  as  well  as 
for  the  Impact  to  be  created  by  pipeline  con- 
struction and  operation?  Additionally,  plans 
should  now  be  made  to  provide  recreational 
facilities  in  areas  where  such  facilities  do  not 
exist  in  order  to  accommodate  not  only  the 
pipeline's  direct  impact,  but  also  future  de- 
mands which  will  occur  as  a  residual  of  the 
pipeline  construction. 

113. (a)  First  sentence:  The  statement  that 
It  Is  unlikely  that  there  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant Influx  of  permanent  settlers  and  that 
It  Is  erroneous  to  view  the  public  avail- 
ability of  this  right-of-way  as  the  first  step 
in  the  "opening  of  the  North"  seems  Incon- 
sistent with  the  findings  on  page  45  that 
land  use  patterns  in  most  developing  areas 
occur  along  existing  transportation  routes. 
The  findings  on  pages  134  and  136  covering 
secondary  effects  due  to  mineral  develop- 
ment potential  also  seem  contradictory  to 
the  findings  under  land  use. 

(b)  Pipeline  right-of-way  will  not  accom- 
modate many  areas  where  retalnment  berms, 
erosion  control  structures,  etc.,  are  required. 

(c)  Acreage  calculations  for  right-of-way 
for  both  roads  and  pipeline  appear  to  be 
underestimated. 

(d)  Gravel  sites — should  include  rock 
quarries. 

(e)  What  lands  will  revert  to  non-use 
status  after  construction? 

114.  The  statement  that  "the  quantity  of 
material  necessary  for  the  project  has  not 
been  proven"  could  be  misleading,  as  else- 
where (pages  131,  178,  191,  and  194)  the  re- 
port states  that  up  to  80  mUUon  cubic  yards 
are  needed.  The  statement  should  probably 
read  "the  quantity  of  material  available  for 
the  project  has  not  been  proven." 

(b)  Consideration  should  be  given  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  upland  borrow  pits  into 
waterfowl  producing  "pot  holes"  or  other 
beneficial  uses. 

116.  Paragraph  2:  If  the  project  is  con- 
structed, many  adverse  effects  will  not  be  po- 
tential, but  will  actually  exist. 

119.  With  regard  to  "techniques  and  de- 
signs" being  developed  to  allow  unrestricted 
passage  of  wildlife.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
provide  examples  of  such  designs. 

121.  (a)  At  the  moment,  effective  methods 
to  remove  spilled  oil,  particularly  on  land, 
and  to  rehabuitate  the  area  do  not  exist. 

(b)  The  parenthetical  expression  under 
item  3  does  not  clarify  the  sentence  as 
worded. 

123.  The  relationships  between  the  Beau- 
fort Sea  and  the  pipeline  is  not  clear. 

126.  It  may  be  apprc^rlate  to  note  other 
hindrances  to  revegetatlon,  such  as  (a) 
overgrazing  by  animals  attracted  to  snow- 
free  areas  over  the  pipe,  and  (b)  pathogenic 
microorganism  attack  on  plants  in  moist 
warm  soils  over  the  pipe,  particularly  in 
winter. 

129.  Implication  is  that  all  disturbances  to 
surface  or  ground  water  movement  can  be 
•voided  by  appropriate  system  design.  At  this 


time,  the  influence  of  a  buried  heat  pipe  on 
shallow  grovmdwater  movement  is  largely 
speculative  in  permafrost  situations. 

181.  What  is  estimated  effect  of  using  80 
million  cubic  yards  of  granular  material  on 
futxire  development  along  pipeline  corridor? 

136.  (a)  Last  paragraph:  The  findings  that 
marine  transport  activity  in  Prince  William 
Soimd  with  the  proposed  120,000  to  250,000 
ton  tankers  operating  between  aldez  and 
ports  to  the  south  seem  to  understate  the  po- 
tential impact  on  fishing.  The  traffic  involved 
to  move  2,000,000  barrels  (and  possibly  more) 
a  day  will  change  the  character  of  this  flsh- 
ing  village  to  that  of  an  Industrial  natiire. 

(b)  What  is  the  view  of  the  Alaska  High- 
way Department  regarding  the  additional 
loading   of  the  Richardson  Highway? 

147.  It  is  Implied  that  native  vegetation 
will  invade  an  area  revegetated  with  intro- 
duced species.  At  the  moment  this  is  only 
a  premise,  as  exotic  species  could  well  resist 
Invasion  at  some  sites.  Present  indications 
are  that  a  viable  revegetatlon  over  the  pipe 
may  not  be  possible,  and  thus  alternative 
meastu-es  of  soil  stabilization  may  have  to  be 
developed. 

154.  Golovnln  Bay  is  east  of  Nome. 

157.  (b)  The  number  of  pumping  stations 
Is  based  on  several  factors  not  yet  presented. 
We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  numbers  pre- 
sented (5  initial  and  12  ultimate)  are  tenta- 
tive. 

170.  It  is  probably  unrealistic  to  Imagine 
that  vegetation  might  not  be  "greatly  dis- 
turbed or  compressed"  during  construction 
activities. 

179.  A  growth  rate  in  energy  of  4.2  percent 
Is  noted  for  the  last  decade.  It  Is  assumed 
that  this  Is  an  annual  rate,  although  It  is 
not  so  stated. 

180.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  large  nat- 
ural gas  deposits  on  the  North  Slope.  We 
suggest  this  energy  source  be  discussed. 

185.  The  three  million  barrels  per  day 
cited  as  the  1985  input  from  the  North  Slope 
activities  Indicates  the  possibility  of  another 
pipeline. 

SFECinC     COMMENTS ^ENVIRONMENTAI.     8TIFTT- 

LATIONS 

Page  and  comment 

1.  (a)  The  Environmental  Stipulations 
should  have  a  title  page. 

1.  (b)  The  crude  oil  transportation  pipeline 
system  must  be  provided  with  adequate  pres- 
sure relief  devices  and  pressure  disposal  pip- 
ing. Drawings,  specifications  and  design  anal- 
ysis should  clearly  delineate  disposal  methods, 
where  the  protection  will  be  Installed,  and 
details  for  the  construction. 

20.  (a)  The  environmental  stipulations 
covering  the  contingency  plans  for  recovery 
and  disposal  of  oil  spills  require  the  per- 
mittee to  prepare  a  detailed  plan  for  ac- 
ceptance prior  to  commencement  of  opera- 
tions. In  the  case  of  massive  spills,  we  sug- 
gest consideration  be  given  to  relntroductlon 
of  the  oil  back  Into  the  line  in  the  immediate 
area  of  the  spill  by  tapping  the  pipe  and 
pumping. 

(b)  Change  first  sentence  to  Indicate  In- 
dividual containment  dikes  are  required  for 
each  storage  tank. 

22.  Environmental  stipulation  No.  16  does 
not  adequately  cover  the  problems  Inherent 
In  deactivation  of  the  pipeline  and  Its  future 
impact  on  the  environment.  We  believe  that 
additional  thought  should  be  given  to  this 
subject. 

25.  Flow  control  valves  should  be  required 
on  both  the  upstream  and  downstream  side 
of  major  earthquake  faults,  as  warranted  to 
preclude  spillage.  These  valves  would  cloee 
automatically. 

30.  The  requirement  that  streams  be 
crossed  underground  appears  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  paragraph  on  page  3  of  the  Tech- 


nical Stipulations  which  provides  for  "both 
burled  and  elevated  stream  crossings." 

31.  The  use  of  ramps  may  not  be  accept- 
able in  all  cases. 

32.  (a)  Clarify  water  crossings  with  respect 
to  timing  of  stream  bed  excavations. 

32.  We  suggest  changing  the  second  sen- 
tence to  indicate  that  disturbed  areas  shall 
be  restored  by  permittee  to  a  condition  which 

Is  fully  as  resistant  to  erosion  as  the  original 
condition. 

33.  Change  this  paragraph  to  Indicate  that 
seeding  and  planting  shall  be  repeated.  If 
necessary,  until  an  adequate  cover  of  vegeta- 
tion Is  successfully  established.  Also,  where 
seeding  or  planting  must  be  delayed  due  to 
seasonal  conditions,  temporary  mulching  or 
other  treatments  will  be  applied  sufficiently 
to  protect  agfalnst  erosion  until  permanent 
vegetation  can  be  established. 

34.  It  will  be  nearly  impossible  to  stay 
within  the  54  ft.  wide  pipe  right-of-way  un- 
less it  is  dlrec  Jy  adjacent  to  the  road.  The 
stipulations  on  page  34,  paragraph  F-6  di- 
rects the  contractor  to  stay  within  the  right- 
of-way. 

36.  Stipulation  H,  "Small  Craft  Paaaage," 
does  not  appear  to  be  warranted.  Any  ob- 
struction to  navigation  on  U.S.  navigable 
waterways  must  be  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  stipulation  implies 
that  obstructions  of  craft  over  40  feet  Is 
permlssable. 

40.  In  paragraph  3  it  provides  that  "Re- 
quest for  exceptions  .  .  .  shall  be  submitted 
...  at  least  thirty  (30)  days  in  advance  of 
approval."  It  is  suggested  that  "approval" 
be  replaced  with  "construction  at  the  loca- 
tion in  question." 

42.  Rather  than  specify  a  maximum  flow 
velocity  through  culverts  of  4  ft./sec.,  and  a 
zero  gradient,  a  more  suitable  alternative 
would  be  to  minimize  disturbance  to  the 
natural  hydraulic  regime  of  the  stream. 

SPECIFIC   COMMENTS TECHNICAL   STIFUI,ATIONS 

Page  and  oom.ment 

2.  We  recommend  that  a  further  discussion 
of  crossing  faults  subject  to  differential 
movement  be  Included. 

9.  (a)  Recommend  changing  the  word  "de- 
scribed" to  "defined"  as  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers Bulletin  62-8  was  initially  referenced 
only  as  a  course  for  definition  of  the  Standard 
Project  Flood  (SPF).  Also  add  "(Engineer- 
ing Manual  1110-2-1411)"  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence. 

9.  (b)  We  suggest  more  flexlblUty  be  al- 
lowed for  those  cases  where  prudent  design 
or  potential  adverse  effects  require  accom- 
modation of  an  event  larger  than  either  the 
60-year  flood  or  the  maximum  flood  of  record. 

10.  Design  based  on  the  maximum  rainfall 
and  snowmelt  rate  combination  reasonably 
characteristic  of  the  region  does  not  specifi- 
cally define  the  protection  or  erosion  control 
expected.  Perhaps  some  reference  to  proba- 
bility or  design  storm  criteria  such  as  Stand- 
ard Project  Flood  is  needed. 

11.  The  last  sentence  should  be  amended  to 
read,  "Plans  and  Speclflcatlons,  design  analy- 
sis, procedures,  and  quality  controls,  to- 
gether with  all  supporting  data,  including, 
but  not  limited  to  exploration  and  test  data, 
that  will  Insure  compliance  with  the  envi- 
ronmental and  technical  needs  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  and  be  acceptable  to  the  Authorized 
Officer  prior  to  authorization." 

Addition 

(a)  We  recommend  that  the  stipulations 
Include  a  requirement  for  a  geology  and  soils 
strip  plan  and  section. 

(b)  We  recommend  the  stipulations  be 
amended  to  require  complete  and  spteciflc 
coverage  of  "as-built"  data  having  a  bearing 
on  location,  azimuths,  closures,  ties,  {perma- 
nent markers  and  protection  as  well  as  tle- 
In  of  temporary  stakes  to  permanent  mark- 
ers.    — 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
(Mr.  William  F.  Parmer,  Jr.)  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlcm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 
HOUSE  OP  DELEGATES  REQUEST- 
ING REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  CER- 
TAIN REVENUE  LOSSES  AND 
LIMITING  FEDERAL  ACQUISITION 
OF  LAND  WITHIN  COUNTIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  supplied  with  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  West  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  requesting  Congress 
to  adopt  legislation  reimbursing  counties 
for  revenue  loss  due  to  Federal  land  ac- 
quisition and  limiting  Federal  acquisi- 
tion of  land  within  coimtles. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimo^ls  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  concurrent  Res- 
olution No.  3  adopted  by  the  West  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Rmoltttion  REQtnsTiNO  Concrkss  to  Adopt 
LxoisLATioir  RnMBuRsiNO  Counties  for 
Rkvxnttk    Iioas    Dvt    to    Pxdexai.    Land 

AOQUISmOM  AND  IiIMITXNG  FlDTRJih  ACQUISI- 
TION or  Land  Within  Counties 
Whereas,  Taxation  of  real  property  Is  the 
fundamental  source  of  revenue  for  the  opera- 
tion ©f  county  government;  and 

Whereas,  The  Federal  government,  which 
pays  no  real  property  taxes  has  acquired 
large  tracts  of  land  in  varloxis  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  In  West  Virginia  In  par- 
ticular; and 

Whereas,  This  acquisition  of  land  has  all 
but  destroyed  the  tax  base  In  some  counties 
of  this  State  resulting  In  a  serious  curtail- 
ment In  county  servlcee  and  facilities:  there- 
fore, be  It 

Be«>lved  by  the  Legislature  of  West  Vir- 
ginia: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  requested  to  adopt  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  provide  annual  relmbiirsement  to 
the  county  from  which  such  land  may  be 
removed  or  has  been  heretofore  removed 
from  the  tax  rolls,  equivalent  to  the  revenue 
lost  to  such  county,  and  that  there  be  a  show- 
ing of  necessity  before  there  be  acquisition: 
and,  be  It 

Further  Resolved,  That  the  Olerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  Is  hereby  directed  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  members 
of  the  West  Virginia  Congressional  delegation 
In  Washington,  D.C. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  EX'l'ENDING  THE 
RIGHT  TO  VOTE  TO  CITIZENS  18 
YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OLDER- 
AMENDMENT 

AMKNOMZNT   NO.    11 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  aa  be- 
half of  Senator  Eaglbton  and  myself,  to- 
gether with  Senators  Harms.  Javtts, 
McGovERN,  and  Mondalx.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  us,  Jointly,  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 7.  I  ask  that  It  may  lie  on  the 
table  and  be  printed,  and  that  the  text  of 
the  amendment  may  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record  in  accordance  with  the 
Senators'  request. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
piupose  of  this  amendment  is  to  amend 
the  U.S.  Constitution  to  provide  full  vot- 
ing representation  in  Congress  for  the 
District  of  Columbia — two  Senators  and 
the  number  of  Representatives — prob- 
ably two — to  which  the  District  would  be 
entitled  on  the  basis  of  its  population. 

FuU  voting  representation  in  Congress 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  an  act 
of  simple  Justice  that  is  long  overdue  for 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  For 
nearly  200  years,  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict have  been  subjected  to  precisely  the 
sort  of  injustice  that  trlRgered  the 
American  Revolution  and  led  to  the 
founding  of  our  Republic. 

Nowhere  in  America  should  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  be  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  In 
Washington  today,  however,  democracy 
is  weakest  where  it  should  be  strongest. 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  last  bas- 
tion of  taxation  without  representation 
in  the  United  States.  By  some  cruel  irony, 
a  nation  founded  as  a  haven  from  tyr- 
ann.v  and  oppression  denies  to  the  citi- 
zens of  its  Capital  the  blessings  of  de- 
mocracy. Indeed  it  is  falriy  said,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Is  America's  last  colony. 

The  merits  of  the  argument  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  representation  in  Con- 
gress are  so  well  known — and  so  over- 
whelming— that  it  would  serve  no  use- 
txtl  purpose  for  me  to  reiterate  them 
again  today.  Time  out  of  mind,  the  facts 
and  arguments  for  District  of  Columbia 
representation  have  been  set  out  In  de- 
tail. The  tragic  history  of  80  years  of  ef- 
forts to  achieve  this  goal  is  well  known. 
Our  effort  now  would  be  especially  sig- 
nificant, coming  as  it  does  on  the  eve  ot 
the  election  In  the  District  to  choose  a 
nonvoting  Delegate,  an  election  in  which 
every  candidate  enthusiastically  en- 
dorses the  need  for  full  voting  repre- 
sentation. 

If  one  conclusion  emerges  from  the 
futility  of  the  legislative  efforts  of  the 


past,  it  is  that  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
resentation In  Congress  cannot  be 
achieved  In  the  foreseeable  future  on  its 
own.  There  is  no  realistic  possibility  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  proposal,  stand- 
ing alone,  will  be  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  or  subcommittee  In  the 
Senate  or  cleared  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee In  the  House. 

Therefore,  our  goal  of  bringing  real  de- 
mocracy to  the  people  of  Washington 
can  only  be  accompllJshed.  if  at  all,  by  a 
Senate  floor  amendment.  I  am  hopeful, 
therefore,  that  before  the  vote  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  give  the  most 
careful  consideration  to  the  merits  of  the 
Issue,  and  to  the  basic  American  rights 
of  the  760,000  American  citizens  among 
whom  we  live  and  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  tmfortunate  aspect 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  amendment 
in  its  present  posture  is  the  furor  that 
may  be  generated  over  the  procedural 
step  of  attaching  the  amendment  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  7.  the  18-year-old 
voting  amendment. 

It  Is  entirely  proper  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  amendment  to  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  18-year-old  voting 
amendment.  At  a  time  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  Is  about  to  become 
fixed  on  the  Senate  debate  els  we  seek  to 
extend  the  franchise  for  millions  of 
young  Americans  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, it  is  fitting  that  we  should  also  con- 
sider the  very  similar  question  of  the 
voting  rights  of  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  firmly  believe  that  no  action  we  take 
on  the  Edstrict  of  Columbia  amendment 
can  or  should  be  pemaltted  to  Jeopardize 
the  18-year-old  voting  amendment. 
There  is  no  danger  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  amendment  will  kill  or  even 
substantially  delay  the  18-year-old  vot- 
ing amendment.  To  suggest  otherwise  Is 
to  disparage  the  rights  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  yield  to  none  in  my  strong  support 
for  the  right  of  18-year-olds  to  vote  In 
State  and  local  elections,  and  in  my 
strong  determination  to  eliminate  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  unfortunate  effect 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the 
18-year-old  voting  case  last  December. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  action  we  now  take  on 
the  District  of  CTolumbla  amendment  will 
Interfere  In  any  way  with  the  enactment 
of  the  18-year-old  voting  amendment. 
Obviously,  there  is  no  danger  of  such 
jeopardy  in  the  process  by  which  the 
States  must  ratify  the  18-year-old  voting 
amendment.  Under  the  language  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  amendment  I  have 
proposed,  the  States  would  be  required 
to  ratify  the  two  provisions  separately. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  any  jeopardy  ex- 
ists with  respect  to  the  passage  of  the 
18-year-old  voting  amendment  by  Con- 
gress. That  amendment  now  has  a  total 
of  86  cosponsors.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  had 
such  overwhelming  support  In  the  Con- 
gress. A  brief  delay  now  will  In  no  way 
delay  the  business  of  the  Senate.  It  will 
in  no  way  prevent  the  ratification  of  the 
amendment  in  time  for  the  1972  eleo- 
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tlons.  Yet,  the  delay  can  mean  a  differ- 
ent world  for  every  citizen  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

It  is  worth  rebutting  a  number  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  in  the 
past  and  are  now  being  made  against  the 
District  of  Columbia  amendment  itself. 

First,  overhanging  the  entire  debate  is 
the  specter  of  racism  and  partisan  poli- 
tics. I  raise  these  two  arguments  only  to 
rebut  them,  because  they  cannot  stand 
the  light  of  day.  No  Senator — no  Senator 
whatever — would  vote  against  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  for  these  reasons. 

Second.  It  is  said  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  amendment  deserves  longer 
and  more  careful  study  than  it  can  re- 
ceive at  this  time  as  a  Senate  floor 
amendment.  In  my  prior  statements  on 
the  proposed  amendment.  I  have  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  history  of  efforts  to 
achieve  voting  representation  in  Con- 
gress for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
first  constitutional  amendment  to  win 
this  goal  was  introduced  in  Congress  in 
1888.  Since  that  date,  himdreds  of  dif- 
ferent amendments  have  been  Introduced 
In  Congress,  and  dozens  of  hearings  have 
been  held  by  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees over  the  years.  The  scenario  Is  al- 
ways the  same.  Inevitably,  the  hearings 
generate  overwhelming  support  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  tunendment.  And. 
Just  as  Inevitably,  every  effort  meets  with 
uniform  frustration  and  defeat. 

The  most  recent  Senate  experience  is 
instructive.  Last  year,  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  held  hear- 
ings on  the  District  of  Columbia  amend- 
ment. Under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Birch  Bayh,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  longstanding  advocates  of 
the  cause  of  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
resentation, the  hearings  again  developed 
virtually  unanimous  support  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  amendment.  Over  the 
period  of  the  next  several  weeks  because 
of  its  inability  to  obtain  a  quorum,  the 
subcommittee  was  continuously  thwarted 
In  Its  effort  to  report  the  amendment 
favorably.  Finally,  when  the  subcommit- 
tee was  able  to  muster  a  quorum  at  the 
end  of  July,  Senator  Bayh's  motion  to 
bring  up  the  District  of  Columbia  amend- 
ment for  debate  and  action  was  blocked 
by  the  objection  of  several  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  amendment 
was  effectively  killed  for  that  Congress. 

On  the  face  of  this  dismal  record,  un- 
broken since  the  District  of  Columbia 
amendment  was  first  proposed  in  the 
19th  century,  can  we  really  maintain 
that  it  needs  "more  debate?"  I  submit 
that  80  years  is  long  enough. 

Third,  it  is  said,  Congress  has  just 
given  the  District  a  nonvoting  delegate, 
and  this  is  enough  of  an  accomplistiment 
for  this  session  and  this  Congress.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  nonvoting  dele- 
gate Is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  only  real 
value  it  has  Is  as  an  interim  measure,  a 
halfway  house  to  tide  us  over  the  brief 
period  while  a  constitutional  amendment 
for  full  representation  is  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  the  States. 

Now  that  the  nonvoting  delegate  Is  a 
reality,  we  must  fix  our  attention  on  the 
true  goal.  We  must  adopt  a  constitu- 
tional amendments  for  full  voting  repre- 


sentation for  the  District,  and  submit  it 
to  the  States  for  ratification.  There  could 
be  no  more  ideal  result  than  for  the 
District  to  have  the  active  voice  and 
benefit  of  the  nonvoting  delegate  as  a 
forerunner  in  the  present  Congress,  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  voting  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  who  will  come 
after  him  in  the  93d  Congress. 

The  one  thing  we  cannot  do  is  to  allow 
the  status  of  the  interim  delegate  to  de- 
teriorate Into  that  of  a  permanent  non- 
voting representative.  At  last,  we  have  a 
good  chance  of  success,  if  only  we  keep 
our  sights  high,  and  do  not  relax  our 
eflort  before  the  Job  Is  done. 

Fourth,  some  opponents  of  representa- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia  claim 
that  the  amendment  would  treat  the 
District  as  a  State.  They  say  that  the 
District  is  not  a  State,  but  a  city,  smaller 
than  at  least  eight  other  cities  in  the 
Nation,  and  that  there  is  no  greater  rea- 
son for  this  city  to  be  represented  in 
Congress  than  larger  cities  which  are 
denied  the  right.  This  argument  ignores 
the  obvious  fact  that  other  American 
cities  are  political  subdivisions  of  States, 
which  are  already  represented  In  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Moreover,  for  years,  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  traditionally  been  treated 
as  a  State  In  virtually  every  major  Fed- 
eral grant  legislation.  In  program  after 
program,  in  statute  after  statute,  all  of 
us  in  Congress  are  familiar  with  the  well- 
known  clause: 

I^)r  the  purposes  of  this  legislation,  the 
term  "State"  shall  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  argument  against  District  of  Co- 
lumbia representation  is  heard  most  fre- 
quently in  relation  to  the  Senate.  The  ob- 
jection Is  raised  that  only  States  should 
be  represented  in  the  Senate,  and  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  and  can- 
not ever  become  a  State. 

I  believe  that  we  can  accept  the  logic 
of  this  argiunent  without  making  It  dis- 
positive. I  share  the  strong  concern  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  for  the  tradi- 
tions and  prerogatives  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  feel  a  stronger  concern  against  the  in- 
justice of  denying  a  substantial  group 
In  our  population  the  right  to  participate 
In  making  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed.  Vital  legislation  affecting  the 
lives  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  Nation  is 
debated  in  every  session  of  the  Senate. 
Until  the  people  of  the  District  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Senate  as  well  as  in  the 
House,  they  will  not  have  the  right  of 
true  self-government  that  Is  the  birth- 
right of  every  American  citizen. 

In  addition,  by  accepting  two  Senators 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  part  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senate  itself  will  be 
demonstrating  its  good  faith  to  the 
House.  Too  often,  as  the  recent  House 
debate  on  the  nonvoting  delegate  made 
clear,  the  Senate  has  been  generous  in 
proposing  representation  In  the  House 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  reluc- 
tant to  invite  the  District  into  the  well 
of  the  Senate  itself.  Once  the  Senate 
accepts  the  principle  of  full-voting  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbia,  I  am  confid^it  that 
the  House  will  follow  suit. 


To  be  sure,  the  status  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  unique  in  the  politics  and 
geography  of  America.  Obviously,  for  ex- 
ample, we  would  not  grant  full  voting 
representation  in  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  to  Puerto  Rico,  unless  that 
Commonwealth  chooses  to  become  a 
State.  We  know,  however,  that,  unlike  all 
our  other  territories,  past  or  present,  the 
District  of  Columbia  can  never  aspire  to 
statehood  in  the  United  States.  Can  we 
really  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  are  doomed  to  a  per- 
petual colonial  status,  to  denial  of  the 
most  basic  right  in  clvUized  society — the 
right  that  is  preservative  of  all  other 
rights,  the  right  of  self-government? 
Surely  this  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
preserving  the  traditions  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Senate. 

Nothing  in  our  Constitution  or  its  his- 
tory supports  the  Interpretation  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  Intended  to  be 
denied  representation  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  Indeed,  in  "The  Federal- 
ist," No.  43,  James  Madison,  one  of  the 
principal  architects  of  the  Constitution, 
wrote  that  the  prospective  Inhabitants  of 
the  Federal  City — 

will  have  had  their  voice  In  the  election 
of  the  government  which  U  to  ezerdae  au- 
thority over  them. 

Clearly,  Madison  was  *««nniing  that 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital  would 
be  represented  in  Congress. 

Fifth,  another,  even  less  persuasive, 
objection  to  District  of  Columbia  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  rests  on  the  proviso 
In  article  V  of  the  Constitution,  which 
declares  that — 

No  state,  without  Its  consent,  shall  be  de- 
prived of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate. 

It  is  far  too  late  in  our  history  to  argue 
that  the  admission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  representation  in  Congress 
would  deprive  any  State  of  its  "equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate."  In  light  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Constitution  and  the  prece- 
dents under  It.  the  meaning  of  article  V 
is  clear — no  single  State  may  be  given  a 
larger  number  of  Senators  than  any 
other  State. 

This  was  the  essence  of  the  Pedertil 
compromise  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  1787.  It  has  guided  us  for  200 
years,  and  it  is  Intended  to  endure 
throughout  our  history.  This  is  all  that 
article  V  means,  and  all  that  it  requires. 

In  addition,  article  V  has  never  been 
read  as  prohibiting  the  representation  of 
new  States  in  the  Senate,  even  though — 
obviously — the  admission  of  a  new  State 
dilutes  the  voice  and  power  of  the  exist- 
ing States  In  the  Senate.  Indeed,  since 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
original  13  States,  37  new  States  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Union.  As  a  result, 
the  power  of  the  original  13  States 
in  the  Senate  has  been  diluted  nearly 
fourfold,  from  2/26  to  2/100.  Yet,  no  one 
has  ever  argued  that  any  of  the  original 
13  States  has  been  deprived  of  Its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

The  principle  Is  clear.  So  long  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  represented  in 
the  Senate  no  more  advantageously  than 
any  State,  it  cannot  be  said  that  repre- 
sentation for  the  District  deprives  any 
State  of  Its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 
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Each  State  will  still  have  two  votes  in  the 
ite  and  each  State  will  still  have  the 
"^ame  proportionate  vote  as  any  other 
State. 

As  I  have  attempted  to  show,  the  argu- 
ments against  full  voting  representation 
in  Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  no  merit,  especially  in  light  of  the 
grave  injustice  that  is  being  perpetuated 
against  the  citizens  of  the  District.  To- 
day, the  United  States  stands  virtually 
alone  among  the  democratic  nations  of 
the  world  in  denying  representative  gov- 
ernment to  the  people  of  its  capital  city. 
The  citizens  of  Washington  deserve  to 
share  in  the  right  of  self-government, 
the  birthright  of  every  American  citizen. 
The  Senate  vote  will  be  a  symbol  of  our 
commitment  to  our  heritage  and  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  equality,  and  justice 
for  all  our  citizens.  _ 

Propitious  opportunities  often  come  in 
strange  guises  and  alliances,  and  the 
present  opportunity  is  no  exception.  If  we 
do  not  embrace  it  now,  we  may  not  soon 
see  its  like  again. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Amendicent  No.  11 

On  page  — ,  line  — .  Insert  the  lollowlng: 

Beginning  with  the  word  "That"  In  line  3. 
page  1,  strike  out  all  to  and  Including  the 
colon  In  line  7,  page  1,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereol  the  following:  "That  the  follow- 
ing articles  are  hereby  proposed  as  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  any  one  of  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution only  If  ratified  separately  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  dat«  of 
its  submission  by  the  Congress:". 

On  page  2,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Abticl*  — 

"Section  1.  The  people  of  the  District 
constituting  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States  shall  elect  two  Senators  and 
the  number  of  Representatives  In  Congress 
to  which  the  District  wovUd  be  entitled  by 
apportionment  if  It  were  a  State.  Each  Sena- 
tor or  Representative  so  elected  shall  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Dlstrtct  and  shall  possess 
the  same  qualifications  as  to  age  and  citizen- 
ship, shall  be  elected  for  the  same  term,  and 
shall  have  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and 
obligations  as  a  Senator  or  Representative 
from  a  State. 

"Sec.  2.  When  vacancies  happen  In  the 
representation  of  the  District  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
people  of  the  District  shall  fill  such  vacancies 
by  election. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  have  no  effect  on 
the  provision  made  in  the  twenty-third  ar- 
ticle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
determining  the  number  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  to  be  appointed 
for  the  District.  Each  Representative  or 
Senator  from  the  District  shall  be  entitled 
to  participate  In  the  choosing  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  Senate  under  the  twelfth 
article  of  amendment  as  if  the  District  were 
a  State. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read  "Joint  reso- 
lution proposing  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women,  and  to  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
Congress." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  a  more  detailed  statement 
I  made  last  year  upon  introducing  a 
similar  District  of  Colimibia  represen- 
tation amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Edward  M.  ECennedt, 
ON  Introducing  a  CoNsrmrnoNAL  Amend- 
ment To  Provide  Pdix  Votino  Rjcprksxn- 
tatxon  in  Congress  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  September  16.  1970 
Mr.   President,   on   behalf   of  myself  and 
Senator  Mathlaa,  and  Senator  Church,  Sen- 
ator   Cranston,    Senator    E^agleton,    Senator 
Gravel,  Senator  Harris,  Senator  Magniison, 
Senator    Mondale,    Senator   Nelson,    Senator 
Proxmire  and  Senator  Stevens,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  S.J.  Res.  1  and  ask  unanimous 
consent    that    it    He    on    the    table    and    be 
printed.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
amend    the   United   States   Constitution   to 
provide  full  voting  representation  In  Con- 
gress for  the  District  of  Columbia — two  Sen- 
ators and  the  number  of  Representatives  to 
which  the  District  would  be  entitled  on  the 
basis  of  Its  papulation.  It  Is  my  intention  to 
call  up  this  amendment  at  the  appropriate 
time  during  the  present  debate. 

It  Is  entirely  proper  for  this  amendment  to 
be  considered  as  part  of  S.J.  Res.  1,  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  direct  popular  election  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  at- 
tention of  the  nation  Is  now  fixed  on  the 
current  debate  in  the  Senate,  as  we  seek 
to  resolve  the  question  of  the  manner  In 
which  all  our  nation's  citizens  are  to  be  rep- 
resented by  their  President,  and  It  is  fitting 
that  we  also  consider  the  manner  In  which 
the  citizens  of  our  nation's  capital  are  to  be 
represented  In  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  Injustices  In  our 
democracy  today  is  our  failure  to  give  full 
voting  representation  In  Congress  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Colimsbla.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  made  substantial  progress  to- 
ward extending  the  franchise  and  broaden- 
ing the  base  of  representative  government 
in  Amertca.  Most  recently,  we  voted  over- 
whelmingly last  spring  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18,  thereby  bringing  millions  of  young 
Americans  Into  the  mainstream  of  the  politi- 
cal process. 

I  believe  that  the  opportunity  is  now  at 
hand  to  take  another  major  step  forward  in 
our  long  march  toward  fulfilling  the  prom- 
ise of  representative  government  for  all  our 
people.  "The  time  has  come  to  eliminate  the 
injustice  to  which  the  people  of  the  nation's 
capital  has  been  so  unfairly  subjected  for  so 
long.  The  time  has  come  to  give  full  voting 
representation  In  Congjress  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

summary   of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing would  provide  full  voting  representation 
in  Congress  for  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia. 
The  amendment  would  contain  seven  prtn- 
clpal  provisions: 

First,  citizens  of  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia 
would  elect  two  Senators  and  the  number  of 
Representatives  In  Congress  (probably  two) 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  on 
the  basis  of  population. 

Second,  each  Senator  or  Representative 
would  be  required  to  be  a  resident  of  the 
District. 

Third,  each  Senator  or  Representative 
would  possess  the  same  qualifications  as  to 
age  and  citizenship  and  have  the  same  rights, 
privileges,  and  obligations  as  other  Senators 
or  Representatives. 

Fourth,  a  vacancy  In  the  representation  of 
the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  In  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  filled  by 
a  special  election  by  the  voters  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 


Fifth,  the  amendment  would  have  no  ef- 
fect on  the  provision  In  the  Twenty-third 
amendment  for  determining  the  number  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  to 
be  appointed  for  the  District.  However,  d«. 
pending  upon  the  outcome  of  the  debate  on 
SJ.  Res.  1,  each  Senator  or  Representative 
from  the  Dlstrtct  would  be  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  choosing  the  President  or  Vice 
President  in  cases  where  the  presidential 
election  is  decided  by  the  Congress. 

Sixth,  Congress  would  have  the  power  to 
implement  the  amendment  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

Seventh,  the  amendment  would  have  to  be 
ratified  by  the  States  separately  from  the  di- 
rect popular  election  amendment. 

district  of  COLUMBIA  REPRESENTATION  IN 
CONGRESS  AND  HOME  RULE  FOR  DISTRICT 
OF    COLUMBIA 

The  proposed  amendment  deals  only  with 
representation  in  Congress  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  not  a  proposal  for  "Home 
Rule"  for  the  District.  Citizens  of  the  na- 
tion's capital  have  never  had  representation 
in  Congress.  Ironically,  however,  in  times 
past,  they  have  had  home  rule — the  right  to 
choose  their  own  local  government.  For  al- 
most a  century — from  1800,  when  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  first  established  by  Con- 
gress, until  1874,  when  Congress  eliminated 
all  elective  offices  for  the  Dlstrtct — citizens  of 
the  District  had  at  least  some  form  of  elected 
self-government. 

I  strongly  support  the  principle  of  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  next 
Congress,  I  Intend  to  make  a  strong  effort  to 
end  the  years  of  frustrating  effort  to  achieve 
this  basic  reform.  Whatever  the  result  of 
these  efforts,  however,  at  least  we  can  agree 
now  that  representation  in  Congress  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  both  deserved  and 
justified. 

THE  NEED  FOR  FULL  VOTING  REPRESENTATION 
IN  CONGRESS  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA 

Full  voting  representation  In  Congress  is 
an  act  of  simple  justice  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  is  long  overdue.  For  nearly  a 
century,  every  effort  to  accomplish  this  goal 
has  met  with  uniform  frustration  and  defeat. 
It  is  time  now  for  Congress  to  act  to  end  this 
Injustice. 

Thanks  to  the  23rd  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  adopted  In  1961,  the  clUzens 
of  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  are  now  eligible 
to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
But,  there  is  still  an  unfair  barrier  against 
their  participation  In  the  national  legisla- 
ture. By  some  strange  anomaly,  citizens  of 
the  District  can  vote  for  their  President,  but 
not  for  their  own  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

There  is  no  reasonable  basis  to  continue 
to  exclude  the  citizens  of  the  District  from 
the  right  to  representation  in  Congress.  We 
can  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  that  the  power 
of  the  vote  in  Congress  determines  much  of 
the  life  and  direction  of  the  nation.  Even 
without  the  power  of  this  vote,  the  people 
of  the  District  are  still  required  to  fulfill  all 
the  obligations  of  American  citizenship.  But 
because  they  have  no  voice  In  shaping  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  they  ar* 
relegated  to  the  status  of  second  class  citi- 
zens in  our  society. 

The  residents  of  the  Federal  City  are  as 
deeply  concerned  about  their  city's  condi- 
tion and  future  as  are  the  residents  of  Bos- 
ton. New  York,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  or  any 
other  American  metropoUs.  But  Washlngto- 
nlans  do  not  share  equally  with  other  Ameri- 
cans in  the  opportunity  to  make  the  deci- 
sions that  affect  their  Uves.  Only  a  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  granting  full  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  wUl  enable  citizens  of 
the  District  to  enjoy  each  of  the  rights 
granted  to  all  Americans  by  the  Constitution 
of  our  country. 
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D.C.  representation  in  Congress,  however.  These   are   the   people   represented    by    the  tionBblp.  Bather,  the  relationship  has  un- 

U  more  than  Just  a  prize  for  the  citizens  of  twelve  Senators  and  32  Representatives  serv-  dergone   a   process   of    continual    evolution 

the  District.  It  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  prob-  Ing  on  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  through  the  years. 

lems   and   aspirations   of    the   nation   as   a  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  respective  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  only 

whole.  For   the  United  States,  the  world's  appropriations  subcommittees.  real  controversy   in  the   debate  has  always 

greatest  democracy,  to  deny  the  right  of  rep-  Although  representation  In  Congress  for  been  over  the  question  of  home  nile — a  ques- 

resentation  to  the  people  of  Its  capital  is  un-  the  Dlstrtct  will  not  end  the  participation  of  Uon  entirely  separate  from  the  fundamental 

consclonable,  and  the  shame  of  the  denial  members   of   Congress   on   the   Senate   and  Issue  of  representation  In  Congress  for  the 

Is  compounded  by  the  bitter  racial  emotions  House  District  Committees,  it  may  reason-  citizens  of  the  Dlstrtct. 

to  which  it  gives  rise.  All  of  us  In  Congress,  ably  be  expected  that  at  least  Senators  from  Agonizing  debates  over  many  years  have 
whatever  the  State  or  District  we  represent,  the  most  populous  states  like  New  York,  produced  a  wide  variety  of  proposals  to  re- 
have  the  obligation  to  eliminate  this  blight  would  be  more  free  to  devote  their  attention  solve  the  question  of  home  rule.  Some  have 
on  the  principles  of  our  democracy.  to   their   own   constituents   and   would   not  suggested  a  federal  enclave,  withholding  most 

The  right  of  representative  government  Is  also  be  assigned  the  responsibility  of  the  de-  or  all  federal  property  from  municipal  Jurls- 
fundamental  to  democracy  in  America.  No-  tailed  local  work  of  a  District  Committee.  It  diction,  but  restoring  all  the  rest  to  local 
where  in  America  should  the  principle  of  Is  notorious,  in  the  present  situation,  that  control.  Others  call  for  complete  local  self- 
representative  government  be  more  firmly  Senators  and  Representatives  on  the  District  government,  subject  only  to  such  minimum 
established  than  in  the  nation's  ct^ital.  In  Committees  are  too  often  obliged  to  put  their  controls  as  may  be  clearly  essential  to  protect 
Washington  today,  however,  democracy  Is  work  on  national  legislation  ahead  of  their  the  seat  of  Federal  Government, 
weakest  where  It  should  be  strongest.  In  this  work  on  District  legislation.  Clearly,  it  would  No  such  bitter  controversy  surroimds  the 
city  where  the  principle  of  representative  *>«  desirable  to  have  Senators  and  Represent-  question  of  D.C.  representation  In  Congreas. 
government  should  be  practiced  with  pride  atlves  on  those  committees  whose  primary  This  is  one  contemporary  need  to  which  Con- 
as  a  symbol  of  freedom  to  the  rest  of  the  loyalty  would  be  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dla-  gress  can  and  should  respond.  The  people  of 
country  and  to  the  entire  free  world,  trlct.  Washington  are  entitled  to  full  voting  rep- 
democracy  Is  shamefully  lacking.  By  some  O^  course.  In  the  early  years  of  our  repub-  resentatlon  In  the  United  States  Senate  and 
cruel  irony,  a  nation  founded  as  a  haven  l*c  the  status  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  House  of  Representatives.  It  Is  long  past  time 
from  oppression  and  tyranny  denies  to  the  ^°^  *^®  same  as  it  Is  today.  Our  founding  for  Congress  to  demonstrate  to  our  own  peo- 
cltlzens  of  Its  capital  the  blessing  of  democ-  fathers  had  no  idea  that  the  pastures,  pie  and  to  people  throughout  the  world  that 
racy  Indeed,  It  Is  fairly  said  that  Washington  niarshes  and  cornfields  along  the  Potomac  la  America,  democracy  exists  for  all. 
18  America's  Last  Colony.  ?r!7 n««Ti7l'*mm1nn^L^n,«Tnrt  ?rf.  '.fxlfrn?  ^^'^^  '°^  resolution  i  as  an  appropriat« 

Washington    today    Is    a    city    of    764,000  ^°' ''^"^ht  ^it  n^^i^t!!^    mot^m  J  vehicle  for  achievino  fuix  voting  ewre- 

people.  It  has  a  population  greater  than  that  °°*   °^  ^^  nations   greatest  metropolitan  sentation  m  congress  for  the  dibtrict  or 

of  each    of   eleven   states.    Together,    those  ^'^^       ^                ^^      .^     ..       ,    j,«        ..  Columbia 

eleven  states  have  a  total  of  39  representa-  JJ^°^^-  however   the  situation  is  different.  alreadv  brleflv  Indicated  I  believe 

ti,..<!  In  tho  Qanato  qt^h  tho  Hrmru.   vof   ♦>>«  The  natlon's  Capital   has  expanded  Into   a  as  i  nave  aireaay  nrieny  inaicaiea,  i  oeneve 

tlves  In  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Yet   the  comnlex  socletv  the  heart  of  democ-  that  S.J.  Res.  1  Is  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 

people  of  Washington  have  no  voice  whatever  "^^^  ^""^  complex  society  ine  neart  or  aenioc-  j^.  ^       ^   „  ^otina  rMTregentation  in  Con- 

L^^ngress.  By  Contrast  thc^e  eleven  states  1^^^/^''''^^'^^'^^,'^^''  eTe'i?  ^i^TM^VJ^ll^ 0^^^^^!^^.  S 

are  currently  represented  as  follows:  XfpLt  S  tfe  natlT  War^nd  r^e.  J^^  when  we  In  Congress  are  considering  a  change 

Number  of  Senators,  number  of  Representa-  grty  and  crtme    education   and  health  are  '^  °^^  °'  ^^  fundamental  aspects  of  our 

tives    and    population— preliminary    1970  t^e  great  Issues'of  our  time,  and  they  vitaUy  democracy— the  way   we   choose   our  presi- 

census  estimate  affect  all  our  people.  Only  In  Washington,  dent— It  Is  fitting  that  we  also  consider  one 

DUtrlct  of  Columbia 764,000  however,    are    American    citizens    denied    a  °^  *^«  ^o"*  glaring  additional  flaws  in  our 

Two  Senators    two  Reoresentatlves  •  voice  In  solving  these  problems.  The  laws  democracy— the    lack    of    representation    in 

Two  Senators,  two  Representatives.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^B^  personaUy  affect  the  dally  Congress  for  the  citizens  of  the  nation's  capl- 

N.™  n.",;,;.Vvri;i '"'  -r^'onn  "^es   Of  Washington  residents   are   entirely  ^'• 

TH^,r      ^          Itir^  dictated  by  us  in  Congress.  Yet,  not  one  of  I  Armly  beUeve  that  no  action  we  take  on 

ij^^t.r, «oo  n«n  us  in  Congress  is  a  direct  representative  of  t^e     amendment     for    D.C.    representation 

Q^?^K  ^  1,';; ««T'  nnn  tbe  people  of  the  capital  city.  should  be  permitted  to  jeopardize  the  pend- 

M  ^x  i^  t  ^ ninnnn  Equally     important,     the     vast     political  Ing  amendment  for  popular  action  of  the 

wonn  uaKoia oio,  ow  dj^nges  in  our  society  In  recent  years  have  President.  For  far  too  long,  we  have  failed  to 

Two  Senators,  one  Representative :  placed  extraordinary  emphasis  on  the  fair  act  to  insure  that  our  President  is  the  people's 

Delaware 542,000  and  equal  participation  of  every  citizen  In  President,  not  a  minority  President  chosen 

Nevada    481,000  the  most  basic  right  of  all  In  our  demo-  by  the  Electoral  College  or  by  the  House  of 

Vermont  437,000  cratlc  society — the  right  to  vote.  The  decade  Representatives.  Therefore,  our  first  priority 

Wyoming 328,000  of  the  sixties  brought  enormous  progress  in  must  be  to  insure  prompt  action  by  the  Sen- 

Aiaska                    .                               294  000  *^b^  *»"«*  to  mUllons  of  Americans.  The  ClvU  ate   on  the  pending  resolution,   which   has 

^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  already  passed  the  House,  so  that  It  may  be 

The  nation   Is  now  completing  the    1970  tlon   of  the  poll   tax,   the   reapportionment  sent  quickly  to  the  States  for  ratification, 

census,  from  which  these  figures  are  derived,  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  now  the  Obviously,    before    proceeding    with    the 

Article  I,  Section  2  of  the  Constitution  re-  i8  year  old  vote,  are  Just  a  few  of  the  great  amendment  for  D.C.  representation,  we  must 

quires  that  the  census  shall  be  taken  at  least  steps    we    have    taken    in    recent    years    to  be  certain  that  we  will  not  Jeopardize  the 

once  every  ten  years.  Although  the  census  achieve  the  Ideal  stated  so  eloquenUy  In  the  popular  election  amendment.  It  is  my  belief 

now  fulfills  many  purposes,  the  Constitution  Declaration    of    Independence,    that    "Gov-  that  there  will  be  no  such  Jeopardy,  and  that 

makes  clear  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  ernments  are  Instituted  among  men,  deriving  the  Senate  and  House  procedures  are  fully 

census  Is  to  determine  congressional  repre-  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  adequate  to  Insure  this  result, 

sentation  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  governed."  Six  months  ago.  similar  arguments  were 

Ironically,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  At   the    same   time,   the   remarkable    ad-  made  against  our  effort  to  lower  the  voting 

national   census   continues   to   fulfill   every  vances  we  have  secured  in  another  area  dem-  age  to  18  by  amending  the  Voting  Rights  Bill 

purpose  except  its  primary  purpose.  onstrate    even    more    clearly    the    injustice  on  the  Senate  floor.  To  do  so.  It  was  said. 

As  viewed  by  our  nation's  official  policy,  to  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Wash-  might  endanger  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 

Waahlngtonians  are  equal  for  the  purpose  of  ington  citizens  are  condemned.  By  denying  Bill  Itself.  We  know  now  that  those  argu- 

taxaUon,  the  draft,  and  all  the  other  duties  them  the  rtght   to  representation  in   Con-  ments  were  wrong.  By  the  overwhelming  vote 

of  citizenship,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  gress,  we  rob  them  of  one  of  the  basic  birth-  of  64r-17,  the  Senate  passed  the  amendment 

representation.  Each  year,  they  are  taxed  for  rights  of  American  citizens.  to  lower  the  voting  age.  The  entire  Senate 

hundreds    of    mllUons    of    doUars    without  In   large  part,  I  believe,   the   absence  of  bill  was  accepted  by  the  House  and  signed 

representation,  and  their  sons  are  drafted  to  D.  C.  representation  In  Congress  Is  the  result  Into  law  by  the  President.  As  a  restilt,  next 

fight  and  die  in  Vietnam.  In  countless  ways,  of  Ignorance  and  apathy,  not  conscious  dls-  January  1,  the  Supreme  Court  willing,  eleven 

the  people  of  Washington  bear  the  manifold  crimination.  Wherever  I  travel  in  Massachu-  million  new  young  voters  between  the  ages 

responslblUties   of  Federal   citizenship,   but  setts,  I  find  that  people  are  amazed  to  hear  of  18  and  21  wUl  be  eligible  to  go  to  the  polls 

they  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  partlcl-  that   the   citizens   of  Washington   have   no  for  the  first  time. 

pate  in  making  the  laws  by  which  they  are  representation   In   Congress.   Now   that   the  Indeed,  It  seems  clear  In  retroq>ect  that, 

governed.  plight  of  the  nation's  capital   Is  becoming  far  from  Jeopardizing  the  Voting  Rights  Bill, 

To  deny  District  citizens  a  voice  and  a  vote  familiar  In  states  throughout  the  country,  the  Voting  Age  amendment  actually  contrib- 
In  the  Congress  is  not  only  to  deny  764,000  I  am  hopeful  that  the  remedy  will  be  swift,  uted  to  the  overall  passage  of  the  bill.  Slml- 
people  their  rightful  representation  in  the  I  fully  understand  the  Issues  raised  by  larly,  I  beUeve  the  amendment  for  D.C.  rep- 
Senate  or  House.  At  least  In  part.  It  Is  also  those  concerned  about  the  changing  rela-  resentatlon  may  actually  contribute  to  Sen- 
to  deny  more  than  35  million  people  In  six-  tlonshlp  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  ate  and  House  passage  of  the  pending  amend- 
teen  different  states  the  full  attention  of  Congress  to  the  District.  We  all  know  that  ment  for  popular  election  of  the  President, 
their  own  Senators  and  Representatives,  this  Is  not  and  has  never  been  a  static  rela-  Moreover,  the  overwhelming  margin — 300- 
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68 — by  wblch  the  House  of  Representatlvea 
recently  approved  a  nonvoting  delegate  In 
the  House  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Indi- 
cates tbe  substantial  likelihood  that  the 
House  will  also  accept  full  voting  repre- 
sentation for  the  District,  once  the  House  is 
permitted  to  vote  on  the  question. 

Of  course,  no  argument  can  be  made  that 
the  D.C.  amendment  will  Jeopardize  ratifi- 
cation of  the  popular  election  amendment  by 
the  States.  Under  clearly  eetablUhed  prece- 
dents, it  is  possible  for  (Congress  to  pass  a 
single  resolution  submitting  a  series  of  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  the  Statee,  with 
the  provision  that  each  of  the  amendments 
Is  to  become  effective  as  soon  as  It  Is  aep- 
arately  ratified  by  the  required  number  of 
States. 

This  was  the  procedure  followed  with  re- 
spect to  the  BUI  of  Rights,  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  In  Sep- 
t«mber  1789,  the  First  Congress  approved  a 
resolution  submitting  twelve  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  the  States.  Rati- 
fication of  amendments  3  through  12,  which 
became  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  completed  In 
1791.  But  the  first  two  amendments,  one 
dealing  with  representation  In  the  House  and 
the  other  affecting  the  compensation  of 
Members  of  Congress,  were  never  ratified. 

Similarly,  In  the  SSth  Congress,  the  full 
Senate  approved  a  resolution  containing 
three  separate  constitutional  amendments. 
In  1969,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
had  favorably  reported  an  amendment  au- 
thorizing State  Oovemors  to  fill  vacancies 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  whenever 
the  total  nimiber  of  vacancies  exceeded  half 
the  membership  of  the  House.  Under  the 
17th  Amendment.  State  Governors  already 
had  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  proposed  amendment  was  designed 
to  enable  the  House  to  be  reconstituted  in 
the  event  of  a  devastating  nuclear  attack. 
In  the  course  of  the  Senate  fioor  debate  on 
that  amendment  In  1960,  two  addiUonal, 
unrelated  amendments  were  added: 

The  first,  offered  by  Senator  Speasard 
Holland,  would  have  repealed  the  poll  tax 
In  Federal  elections. 

The  second,  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  would  have  given 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  right 
to  vote  In  Presidential  elections,  and  a  rep- 
resentative In  the  fiouse. 

The  House  refused  to  accept  the  three- 
p«rt  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Instead,  the  House  passed  a  resolution  con- 
taining only  the  provision  for  D.C.  voting 
In  Pr«aldentlal  elections.  The  House  version 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  eventually 
became  the  23rd  Amendment.  Thus,  what  Is 
now  the  23rd  Amendment  to  the  Comrtltutlon 
began  Its  life  as  a  Senate  fioor  amendment. 
It  is  precisely  this  procedure.  Justified  by 
recent  history,  that  I  seek  to  follow  for  D.C. 
representation  In  Congress. 

Moreover,  as  Is  well  known,  the  23rd 
Amendment  was  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
ratified  amendments  in  the  history  of  the 
Constitution.  The  amendment  passed  Con- 
gress tmd  was  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratification  In  June  1960.  It  was  ratified 
before  the  end  of  March  1961.  Less  than  ten 
months  el&peed  between  final  action  by  Con- 
gress on  the  amendment  and  ratification  by 
the  States.  Unlike  the  prospects  of  ratifica- 
tion of  S.J.  Bee.  1  by  the  States,  therefore, 
which  now  seem  Increasingly  uncertain,  I 
am  confident  that  the  States  will  embrace 
the  D.C.  representation  amendment  as  en- 
thusiastically as  they  embraced  the  23rd 
Amendment,  If  only  Congress  will  lift  the 
barrier  it  has  Imposed  for  bo  long. 

It  Is  also  worth  mentioning  what  I  think 
Is  already  clear.  Over  the  past  80  years, 
hundreds  of  different  resolutions  have  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  to  establish  voting 
representation  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  all  efforts  to  achieve  this  goal  have  met 


with  uniform  frustration  and  defeat.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  18  year  old  voting 
provision,  there  Is  no  realistic  possibility 
that  a  proposal  on  Its  own  for  D.C.  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  will  be  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Conunlttee  In  the  Senate  or  cleared 
by  the  Rules  Committee  In  the  House  at 
any  time  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

Our  goal  of  bringing  a  greater  meastire  of 
democracy  to  the  people  of  Washington  can 
be  accomplished.  If  at  all,  only  by  a  fioor 
amendment.  I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that 
all  of  VIS  m  the  Senate  will  give  the  most 
careful  consideration  to  the  opportunity  that 
Is  at  hand. 

TVUL   VOTING    RXFRESXNTATIOM    AMD   THE 
NONVOTIKC    DEtiECATK 

On  Wednesday,  September  9.  the  Senate 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature a  bill  to  create  a  nonvoting  delegate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

On  August  10.  the  Nonvoting  Delegate  Bill 
had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  300-57.  Shortly 
thereafter,  upon  consulting  publicly  and 
privately  with  leaders  In  District  of  Columbia 
affairs  and  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  asked 
the  Majority  Leader  to  defer  Senate  consid- 
eration of  the  Nonvoting  Delegate  Bill  until 
after  the  Labor  Day  recess. 

I  believe  that  this  brief  delay  would  en- 
hance the  prospect  of  achieving  full  voting 
representation  In  Congress  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  was  confident  that  the  delay 
would  In  no  way  Jeopardize  the  enactment 
of  the  nonvoting  delegate  bill  In  this  Con- 
gress. 

As  I  made  clear  at  the  time.  I  fully  sup- 
ported a  nonvoting  delegate  In  Congress  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  commended  the 
successful  efforts  of  Senator  Tydlngs,  Con- 
gressman Nelsen,  and  District  leaders  in 
bringing  this  goal  within  easy  reach  at  last. 
I  especially  commended  Mayor  Walter  Wash- 
ington, David  Carliner.  and  the  other  lead- 
ers of  the  District  for  the  common  bond  of 
unity  they  formed  In  successfully  urging  pas- 
sage of  the  nonvoting  delegate  bill  in  the 
House.  These  leaders  have  served  the  District 
well.  7*here  Is  no  difference  among  us  on  the 
overall  goal.  The  question  that  arose  was  en- 
tirely one  of  timing  and  legislative  strategy. 

A  number  of  Senators  and  District  leaders 
with  whom  I  conferred  shared  my  concern 
that  the  immediate  passage  of  nonvoting 
delegate  would  diminish  the  very  real  oppor- 
timlty  we  have  In  this  Congress  to  achieve 
our  vastly  more  Important  goal  of  full  voting 
representation  for  the  District  of  Columbia — 
two  voting  Senators  and  two  voting  Con- 
gressmen. 

Already,  sentiment  had  begun  to  develop 
in  Congress  that  the  nonvoting  delegate  Is 
enough  of  an  accomplishment  for  this  ses- 
sion and  this  Congress.  It  Is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  nonvoting  delegate  Is  not  an  end 
In  Itself.  The  only  real  value  It  has  Is  as  an 
interim  measure,  a  half-way  house  to  tide 
us  over  the  brief  period  while  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  full  voting  representa- 
tion Is  enacted  by  Congress  and  ratified  by 
the  States. 

Last  Wednesday,  when  the  Senate  returned 
from  Its  Labor  Day  recess,  I  conferred  again 
with  members  of  the  Senate  and  leaders  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  light  of  the  Im- 
pending rush  toward  congressional  adjourn- 
ment, it  was  clear  that  the  Senate  action  on 
the  nonvoting  delegate  bill  should  no  longer 
be  delayed.  More  Important,  It  was  also  clear 
that  the  brief  delay  In  Senate  action  had 
succeeded  In  bringing  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  local  and  national  attention  to 
the  higher  goal  we  seek — full  voting  repre- 
sentation In  Congress  for  the  District — and 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
nonvoting  delegate  as  an  Interim  measure 
en  route  to  full  voting  representation. 


Within  hours  after  I  removed  my  '"hold" 
on  the  nonvoting  delegate  bill.  It  passed  the 
senate  and  was  cleared  for  final  action  by 
the  President. 

Now  that  the  nonvoting  delegate  is  virtu- 
ally a  reality,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  re- 
turn our  attention  to  the  true  goal.  We  must 
adopt  the  constitutional  amendment  I  have 
offered,  and  submit  It  to  the  states  for  ratifi- 
cation. Of  course,  during  the  ratification 
process,  the  District  will  have  the  active 
voice  and  benefit  of  the  nonvoting  delegate, 
who  will  be  a  forerunner  In  Congress  for  the 
voting  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  will 
come  after  him. 

Only  In  this  way  can  we  m&lntaln  the 
momentum  we  have  begun  to  generate.  We 
simply  cannot  allow  the  status  of  the  Interim 
delegate  to  deteriorate  Into  that  of  a  per- 
manent nonvoting  representative.  At  last, 
we  have  a  good  chance  of  success,  If  only  we 
keep  o\a  sights  high,  and  do  not  relax  our 
effort  before  the  Job  Is  done. 

POSSIBLX  ABOUMKMTS  AGAINST  FULL  VOTING  RXP- 
RXSENTATION  IN  CONGRISS  rOE  THE  DISTSICT 
or  COLT7ICBIA 

In  the  past,  representation  in  Congress  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  number  of  unconvincing  opposing 
arguments.  Because  they  are  so  unconvinc- 
ing, most  of  us  who  favor  representation  for 
the  District  dismiss  these  arguments  as  a 
cover  for  partisan  politics,  or,  worse,  as  a 
cover  Tor  racism. 

Some  opponents  of  representation  for  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  claim  that  the  amend- 
ment would  treat  the  District  as  a  state.  They 
say  that  the  District  is  not  a  State,  but  a 
city,  smaller  than  at  least  eight  other  cities 
In  the  nation,  and  that  there  Is  no  greater 
reason  for  this  city  to  be  represented  in  Con- 
gress than  larger  cities  which  are  denied  the 
right.  This  argument  ignores  the  obvious  fact 
that  other  American  cities  are  political  sub- 
divisions of  States,  which  are  already  repre- 
sented in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  For  years,  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  traditionally  been  treated  as 
a  state  In  virtually  every  major  Federal  grant 
legislation.  In  program  after  program,  In  stat- 
ute after  statute,  all  of  us  in  Congress  are 
familiar  with  the  well-known  clause — "For 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation,  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  treated  as  a  State." 

This  argiunent  against  DC.  representation 
Is  heard  most  frequently  In  relation  to  the 
Senate.  The  objection  Is  raised  that  only 
States  should  be  represented  In  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  not  and 
cannot  ever  become  a  State. 

I  believe  that  we  can  accept  the  logic  of 
this  argument  without  making  It  disposi- 
tive. I  share  the  strong  concern  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  body  for  the  traditions  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Senate,  but  I  also  feel  a 
strong  concern  against  the  Injustice  of  deny- 
ing a  substantial  group  in  our  population 
the  right  to  participate  in  making  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed.  Vital  legislation 
affecting  the  lives  of  all  the  citizens  in  the 
nation  Is  debated  In  every  session  of  the 
Senate.  Until  the  people  of  the  District  are 
represented  In  the  Senate  as  well  as  In  the 
House,  they  will  not  have  the  right  of  true 
seir-govemment  that  Is  the  birthright  of 
every  American  citizen. 

In  addition,  by  accepting  two  Senators 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  as  part  of  the 
amendment,  as  well  as  representation  In  the 
House,  the  Senate  Itself  wlU  be  demonstrat- 
ing Its  good  faith  to  the  House.  Too  often, 
as  the  recent  House  debate  on  the  nonvoting 
delegate  made  clear,  the  Senate  has  been 
generous  In  proposing  representation  In  the 
House  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  re- 
luctant to  Invite  the  District  Into  the  well 
of  the  Senate  Itself.  Once  the  Senate  ac- 
cepts the  principle  of  full-voting  representa- 
tion In  the  Senate  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bla.  I  am  confident  that  tbe  House  will  fol- 
low suit. 

To  be  sure,  the  status  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  unique  In  the  politics  and  ge- 
ography at  America.  Obviously,  lor  example, 
we  would  not  grant  voting  representation  In 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  to  Puerto 
Rloo.  unless  that  Commonwealth  chose  to 
become  a  state.  We  know,  however,  that,  un- 
like all  our  other  territories,  past  or  present, 
the  District  of  Columbia  can  never  aspire 
to  statehood  In  the  United  States.  Can  we 
really  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  citizens 
of  the  District  are  doomed  to  a  perpetual 
colonial  status,  to  denial  of  the  most  basic 
right  in  civilized  society — ^the  right  that  Is 
preservative  of  all  other  rights,  the  right  of 
self-government?  Surely  this  Is  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  preserving  the  traditions  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Senate. 

Nothing  In  our  Constitution  or  Its  his- 
tory supports  the  Interpretation  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  not  Intended  to  be 
entitled  to  representation  In  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  tbe  House.  Indeed,  In  the  Federalist, 
No.  43,  James  Madison,  one  of  the  principal 
architects  of  the  Constitution,  wrote  that  the 
prospective  Inhabitants  of  the  Federal  City 
"win  have  had  their  voice  In  the  election  of 
the  government  which  Is  to  exercise  author- 
ity over  them."  Clearly,  Madison  was  assum- 
ing that  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
would  be  represented  In  Congress. 

Another,  even  less  persuasive,  objection  to 
District  representation  rests  on  the  proviso  in 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution,  which  declares 
that  "No  state,  without  Its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 
It  is  far  too  late  In  our  history  to  argue  that 
the  admission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
representation  In  Congress  would  deprive  any 
state  of  Its  "equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate." 
In  light  of  the  history  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  precedents  under  It,  the  meaning  of 
Article  V  Is  clear — no  single  state  may  be 
given  a  larger  number  of  Senators  than  any 
other  State. 

In  other  words.  It  was  the  Intention  of  the 
founding  fathers  In  the  proviso  of  Article  V 
to  make  clear  that  the  Senate  could  never — 
even  by  Constitutional  amendment — ^be  ap- 
portioned by  population  or  on  any  other  ba- 
sis that  would  give  one  State  more  represent- 
atives in  the  Senate  than  any  other  state. 

This  was  the  essence  of  the  Federal  com- 
promise at  the  Constitutional  Convention  In 
1787.  It  has  guided  us  for  two  hundred  years, 
and  it  is  intended  to  endure  throughout  our 
history.  This  Is  all  that  Article  V  means,  and 
all  that  it  requires. 

In  addition,  Article  V  has  never  been  read 
as  prohibiting  the  representation  of  new 
States  in  the  Senate,  even  though — obvious- 
ly—the admission  of  a  new  State  dilutes  the 
voice  and  power  of  the  existing  states  in  the 
Senate.  Indeed,  since  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  original  13  states,  37  new 
states  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union.  As 
a  result,  the  power  of  the  original  13  states 
In  the  Senate  has  been  diluted  nearly  four- 
fold, from  2/26  to  2/100.  Tet,  no  one  has  ever 
argued  that  any  of  the  original  13  States  has 
been  deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  the 
Senate. 

The  principle  Is  clear.  So  long  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  represented  In  the  Sen- 
ate no  more  advantageously  than  any  State, 
It  cannot  be  said  that  representation  for  the 
District  deprives  any  State  of  Its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate.  Each  State  will  still 
nave  two  votes  in  the  Senate,  and  each  State 
will  still  have  the  same  proportionate  vote 
as  any  other  State. 

•■CENT  ETTORTS  TO  OBTAIN  REPRESENTATION  IN 
CONGRESS    rotl   THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Although  a  large  nimiber  of  proposed  con- 
■tltutlonal  amendments  for  full  voting  repre- 
senutlon  in  Congress  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  have   been   Introduced  over   the 


years,  none  has  yet  come  to  a  vote  on  tbe 
floor  of  either  the  Senate  or  the  House. 

One  of  the  most  significant  recent  develop- 
ments occiured  in  1967.  when  the  Johnson 
Administration  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  a  single  voting  repre- 
senutlve  for  the  District  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  proposal  would  also 
have  authorized  Congress  to  act  by  statute 
to  enlarge  D.C.  representation  In  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House,  up  to  the  representation 
to  which  the  District's  population  entitles  It. 
Hearings  on  this  proposal  were  held  before 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees m  the  90th  Congress. 

No  further  action  was  taken  In  the  Senate, 
but  the  House  Judiciary  Committee — under 
the  leadership  of  ite  distinguished  Chairman, 
Congressman  Emanuel  CeUer — reported  the 
proposal  In  a  much  more  far  reaching  form. 
As  reported,  the  proposal — essentially  the 
same  proposal  that  I  am  now  offering — would 
provide  for  the  election  of  two  Senators  by 
the  voters  of  the  District  and  election  of  the 
number  of  Representatives  based  on  the  city's 
population.  Unfortunately,  the  House  Rules 
Committee  failed  to  act  on  the  proposal.  No 
further  action  could  be  taken  by  the  House, 
and  the  amendment  died  when  the  90th  Con- 
gress adjourned.  Nevertheless,  this  action  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Is  the  high- 
water  mark  of  all  the  efforts  to  achieve  this 
reform.  But  for  the  remarkable  record  of 
achievement  already  complied  In  the  House, 
there  would  be  no  real  prospect  for  enact- 
ment of  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  a  few  years  earlier, 
in  1960,  the  fuU  Senate  itself  had  accepted 
the  principle  of  representation  in  Congress 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  By  a  vote  of 
63-25 — ^well  over  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment — 
the  Senate  accepted  an  amendment,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Kenneth  Keating,  which 
would  have  given  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  right  not  only  to  vote  !n  Pres- 
idential elections,  but  also  to  be  represented 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment.  Congress  was 
authorized  to  determine  by  statu'e  whether 
the  District  representatives  would  be  given 
voting  privileges  In  the  House.  The  provision 
for  D.C.  voting  In  Presidential  elections  went 
on  to  become  the  23rd  amendment,  but  the 
provision  for  DC.  representation  in  the 
House  died  in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Today,  however,  a  decade  later,  the  cli- 
mate in  that  Committee  Is  obviously  more 
favorable  toward  full  voting  representation  In 
Congress  for  the  District. 

In  addition.  It  Is  worth  emphasizing  that 
the  principle  of  D.C.  representation  in  Con- 
gress has  broad  and  bipartisan  support.  In 
his  message  to  Congress  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  April  1969,  President  Nixon  ex- 
pressed the  Administration's  strong  support 
for  D.C.  representation  In  Congress.  As  the 
President  stated: 

"It  should  offend  the  democratic  sense  of 
this  nation  that  the  .  .  .  citizens  of  Its  capi- 
tal comprising  a  population  larger  than 
eleven  of  Its  states  have  no  voice  In  Con- 
gress." 

Last  October,  and  again  as  recently  as  last 
Friday.  President  Nixon  reiterated  his  strong 
concern  for  voting  representation  In  Con- 
gress for  the  citizens  of  the  District.  As  part 
of  his  message  to  Congress  on  September  11 
entitled  "A  Call  for  Cooperation,"  the  Presi- 
dent emphasized  his  view  that  the  lack  of 
representative  government  for  the  people  of 
the  District  was  "one  of  the  truly  unaccepta- 
ble facts  of  American  life."  As  the  President 
said,  "I  share  the  chagrin  that  most  Ameri- 
cans feel  at  the  fact  that  Congress  continues 
to  deny  self-government  to  the  nation's 
capital." 

As  long  ago  as  December  1952,  President- 
elect Elsenhower  spoke  eloquently  of  the 
need  for  D.C.  representation  in  Congress.  As 


he  put  it.  taxation  without  representation 
was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  nation. 
He  specifically  expressed  his  strong  feeling 
that  something  was  basically  wrong  in 
America  If  we  tax  the  citizens  of  the  District 
and  draft  their  children  for  mUltary  service, 
but  do  not  give  them  the  right  to  vote. 

VOTINC  RIGHTS  OF  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  DISTaiCT 
OF  COLUMBIA  UPON  rrs  ESTABLISHMENT  AS 
THE    SEAT    OF    THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

The  origin  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
found  In  Article  I  Section  8,  Clause  17  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power ...  To 
exercise  exclusive  Legislation  In  all  Cases 
whatsoever,  over  the  District  (not  exceed- 
ing ten  Miles  square),  as  may,  by  Cession 
of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of 
Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Umted  States." 

In  1788,  the  year  after  the  Constitution 
was  ratified,  Maryland  ceded  territory  for 
the  District.  In  1789,  Virginia  also  ceded 
territory.  From  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
oessloiis,  tbe  ten-mile  square  area  cm  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac  River  constituting  the 
original  District  of  Columbia  was  selected. 

In  the  Residence  Act  of  July  18,  1790,  Oon- 
gress  approved  the  territory  ceded  by  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  as  tbe  site  for  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  empowered 
President  Washington  to  engage  In  all  activ- 
ities necessary  for  the  site  to  be  ready  for 
occupation  and  use  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December  1800. 

The  original  ten-mile  square  area — 100 
square  miles — approved  for  the  Nation's 
capital  contained  two  mumclpalltles — 
Georgetown  and  Alexandria.  Georgetown 
had  originally  been  laid  out  In  1752.  It  was 
Incorporated  by  Maryland  In  1789  and  bad 
a  population  of  3,000  persons  In  1800.  Alex- 
andria had  been  founded  In  1749.  It  wh 
incorporated  by  Virginia  In  1790,  and  bad 
a  population  of  5,000  In  1800. 

Prior  to  the  cut-off  date  at  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December,  1800,  residents  of  the  area 
Included  In  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
tinued to  vote  for  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  their  respective  States,  as  well 
as  for  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  and 
for  local  officials.  In  the  case  of  the  na- 
tional election  In  1800,  for  example,  voters 
from  tbe  newly  laid  out  city  of  Washington 
cast  their  ballots  at  Bladensburg,  Maryland, 
and  residents  of  Georgetown  and  Alexan- 
dria voted  In  their  respective  cities. 

The  right  to  vote  In  national  elections  re- 
mained in  force  until  the  first  Monday  In  De- 
cember, 1800,  when,  as  announced  In  an 
opinion  by  Justice  William  Cranch  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
Congress  over  the  District  took  effect. 

In  1846,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  citizens 
of  Alexandria,  aggrieved  by  the  denial  of 
their  voting  rights  and  their  representation 
m  the  Federal  Government,  Congress  ceded 
the  thirty  square  miles  of  the  Virginia  por- 
tion of  the  District  back  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. A  referendum  by  the  people  of  the  area 
approved  the  retrocession  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  nearly  80%.  In  1838,  George- 
town had  sought  retrocession  unsuccessfully. 
Thus,  the  territory  comprising  the  District  of 
Columbia  today  Is  the  70  square  miles  of  the 
original  Maryland  cession. 

The  grievances  of  the  people  of  Alexandria 
leading  to  the  demand  for  retrocession  to 
Virginia  were  vividly  described  by  Represent- 
ative Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia  In  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  the 
debate  on  the  retrocession  bill.  The  reporter 
of  the  debates  summarized  Congressman 
Hunter's  speech  as  follows: 

"He  spoke  of  the  Importance  of  the  retro- 
cession to  the  people  of  Alexandria;  and  de- 
pleted. In  glowing  colors,  the  blight  that  had 
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fallen  on  that  city  by  reason  of  her  depena- 
ence  on  the  General  Oovernment;  ber  de- 
clining commerce,  her  premature  decay;  the 
desolation  which  had  come  upon  her,  not  by 
the  scourge  of  Ood,  but  by  the  hand  of  man. 
He  believed  that  if  the  boon  contemplated 
by  this  bill  were  granted,  the  blessings  of 
the  people  of  Alexandria  and  of  their  poster- 
ity would  fall  upon  Congress.  If  this  oppor- 
tunity was  neglected.  Congress  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  whatever  evils  might  result." 
Cong.  Olobe.  29th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  778. 

The  echoes  of  these  grievances  are  still 
heard  today,  more  than  a  century  later,  with 
respect  to  the  descendants  of  the  residents 
of  the  original  Maryland  territory  ceded  to 
the  nation.  The  call  for  action  by  Congress 
Is  now  clear. 

EARLT   EFTOBTS   TO   OBTAIN   REPRESENTATION   IN 
CONGRESS    rOR   THE    DISTRICT    Or   COLUMBIA 

From  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, there  have  been  a  number  of  strong  pro- 
ponents of  full  voting  representation  In 
Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  One 
of  the  earliest  advocates  was  Mr.  Augustus  B. 
Woodward,  a  protege  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  wrote  a  series  of  eight  articles  and  pam- 
phlets on  the  issue  for  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer between  1801  and  1803.  In  this  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "Considerations  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Territory  of  Columbia"  and 
signed  "Epaminondas,"  Mr.  Woodward  de- 
scribed the  plight  of  the  citizens  of  the  new 
District,  who  were  forced  to  endure  the  very 
sort  of  taxation  without  representation  that 
had  so  recently  triggered  the  Revolutionary 
War.   As  Mr.  Woodward  eloquently  stated: 

This  body  of  people  Is  as  much  entitled  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizens  as 
any  other  part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  There  can  exist  no  necessity  for  their 
dlsenfranchlsement,  no  necessity  for  them  to 
repose  on  the  mere  generosity  of  their  coun- 
trymen to  be  protected  from  tyranny;  to  mere 
spontaneous  attention  for  the  regulation  of 
their  interests.  They  are  entitled  to  a  partici- 
pation In  the  general  councils  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  reciprocity."  Considera- 
tions on  the  Government  of  the  Territory  of 
Columbia,  Nos.  I-TV,  Georgetown  Museum, 
1801-1803. 

The  other  well-luiown  early  advocate  of 
D.C.  representation  In  Congress  was  Theodore 
W.  Noyes,  a  native  Weisbingtonian  and  the 
«ditor  of  the  Evening  Star  from  1908  to  1946. 
In  1888,  a  year  after  he  first  came  to  the 
Star  as  an  associate  editor,  Noyes  wrote  a 
series  of  five  auticles,  entitled  "Some  of  Wash- 
ington's Grievances,"  in  which  he  strongly 
urged  that  the  District  of  Columbia  deserved 
voting  representation  In  Congress.  Through- 
out his  life,  Noyes  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  effort  to  the  cause  of  D.C.  representation 
m  Congress,  and  he  may  legitimately  be 
called  the  father  of  the  contemporary  move- 
ment for  such  representation. 

Indeed,  In  large  part,  the  history  of  the 
movement  for  D.C.  representation  In  the  late 
nineteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  Is  a  chronicle  of  Noyes' 
activities.  Following  his  famous  series  of 
articles  in  1888,  It  Is  worth  noting  these  addi- 
tional landmarks : 

In  1914,  the  movement  began  to  gain 
broader  support  with  the  official  backing  of 
the  Washington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  In  a 
report  written  by  Noyes  himself. 

In  1916.  Noyes  was  the  leading  witness  at 
the  first  Senate  hearings  ever  held  on  rep- 
resentation in  Congress  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  1917,  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  many  other 
organizations  Joined  to  organize  the  "Citi- 
zens' Joint  Committee  on  National  Repre- 
sentation for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  with 
Noyes  as  Chairman.  Noyes  held  the  position 
vmtll  Is  death,  and  testified  frequently  for 
the  Committee  in  Senate  and  House  bear- 
ings. 


In  1922,  In  what  stood  for  many  years  as 
the  high  water  mark  of  the  legislation  until 
Congressman  Celler's  action  in  1967,  the  Sen- 
ate District  Committee  favorably  reported 
the  D.C.  Amendment,  with  a  report  closely 
tracking  the  testimony  Noyes  had  given. 

By  1928,  Noyes  had  become  known  across 
the  nation  for  his  crusade.  Testifying  before 
Congress  at  the  age  of  70,  he  was  praised  as 
a  man  "of  invincible  determination  and  un- 
quenchable hope." 

In  1946,  at  his  death,  Noyes'  will  created 
a  small  trust  to  continue  the  movement  for 
D.C.  representation  In  Congress.  In  the  words 
he  used  in  the  bequest,  Noyes  created  the 
trust  because  he  was  "convinced  that  no 
other  representation  is  so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  men  and  women  of  my  home 
community."  In  1961,  the  trust  published  a 
volume  of  Noyes'  collected  writings  on  the 
subject,  entitled,  "Our  National  Capital  and 
Its  Un-Amerlcanized  Americans." 

The  first  Constitutional  Amendment  to  be 
introduced  In  Congress  for  DC.  representa- 
tion was  proposed  by  Senator  Henry  W.  Blair 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1888,  in  response  to  a 
train  of  events  set  in  motion  by  Noyes'  arti- 
cles. On  March  10  of  that  year,  the  Star  car- 
ried *he  fourth  article  of  Noyes'  series,  de- 
scribing the  unfortunate  political  plight  of 
the  citizens  of  the  District.  In  the  article, 
Noyes  proposed  an  amendment  to  provide 
voting  representation  In  Congress  for  the 
District  by  one  Senator  and  one  or  more  Rep- 
resentatives, according  to  population.  As 
Noyes  stated  In  his  article : 

"(The  Amendment)  would  be  a  compro- 
mise between  granting  only  local,  qualified 
suffrage,  which  is  highly  objectionable  to 
the  District,  and  consenting  to  absolute  self- 
government,  which  Involves  a  surrender  of 
national  control  over  the  capital,  and  to 
which  the  United  States,  as  owner  of  one- 
half  the  city  .  .  .  would  never  consent.  The 
wisdom  of  this  course  is  siistained  by  all  the 
arguments  which  go  to  show  that  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  "exclusive  leg^latlon" 
by  Congress  should  not  be  hastily  yielded, 
and  also  by  those  who  maintain  that  taxa- 
tion without  representaton  and  Inequality 
of  citizens  before  the  law  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  exist. 

"The  District  would  be  placed  In  certain 
re8i>ects  on  a  level  with  the  States.  Taxed 
like  them,  it  would  have  like  them  a  voice 
in  the  disposition  of  the  general  taxes.  It 
would  not,  however,  stand  upon  precisely  the 
same  footing  with  them,  for  the  States  are 
subordinated  to  the  general  government  only 
in  certain  defined  particulars,  whereas  the 
District  would  be  subordinated  in  all  re- 
spects .  .  .  Enjoying  representation  In  Con- 
gress and  participation  In  the  choice  of  the 
President,  who  apptolnts  Its  local  officers, 
Washington  would  resemble  in  its  municipal 
government  a  city  which,  after  voting  for 
the  governor  and  legislature  of  a  State  is 
managed  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
former  and  approved  by  the  latter."  Our 
National  Capital  and  Its  Vnamericanized 
Americans,  pp  62-63. 

Shortly  after  publication  of  this  article, 
Mr.  Appleton  P.  Clark,  Sr.,  a  local  civic  lead- 
er, submitted  a  letter  requesting  presenta- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  Congress  for  D.C. 
representation  In  Congress  and  In  the  elec- 
toral college.  The  amendment  was  presented 
by  Senator  Blair,  and  was  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  3,  1888  (50th 
Congress).  The  amendment  was  Identical  to 
the  proposal  outlined  by  Mr.  Noyes.  On  April 
5,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  asked  to 
be  discharged  from  consideration  of  the 
amendment  for  technical  procedural  reasons, 
and  asked  that  the  amendment  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections. 

On  May  15,  1888,  Senator  Blair  reintro- 
duced the  amendment  as  S.J.  Res.  82,  and 
this  resolution  has  come  to  be  accepted  as 
the  first  constitutional  amendment  to  pro- 


vide representation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  In   Congress. 

During  the  Slst  Congress,  two  constitu- 
tional amendments  were  Introduced  In  the 
Senate — S.J.  Res.  11  (December  6,  1889)  and 
S.J.  Res.  18  (December  9,  1889).  On  Decem- 
ber 19.  1889,  both  amendments  were  re- 
ported unfavorably  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Privileges  and  Elections,  with  the 
recommendation  that  consideration  be  In- 
definitely postponed.  On  September  17,  1890, 
Senator  Blair  was  recognized  and  spoke 
strongly  before  the  Senate  In  support  of  the 
resolutions,  but  they  remained  on  the 
calendar  without  further  legislative  action. 

Although  a  number  of  individuals  made 
efforts  to  promote  Congressional  representa- 
tion for  the  District  and  a  number  of  con- 
stitutional amendments  were  Introduced 
during  the  ensuing  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  next  period  of  major  Interest  In  the 
proposal  did  not  begin  until  1915. 

In  December  1915,  H.J.  Res.  37  and  S.J. 
Res.  32  (e4th  Congress)  were  Introduced  by 
Representative  Richard  W.  Austin  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Senator  George  E.  Chamberlain 
of  Oregon.  The  resolutions  were  Identical, 
and  provided  that  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict should  be  accorded  the  status  of  citi- 
zens of  a  state  In  the  elections  of  President 
and  Vice  President  and  should  be  rep- 
resented In  Congress  on  the  same  basis. 

On  February  24  and  25,  1916,  and  on 
March  2,  1916,  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  held  the  first  hearings 
on  the  proposal.  Theodore  Noyes,  testifying 
before  the  Committee,  presented  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  promulgated  as  early 
as  1801  In  the  pamphlets  of  August  B.  Wood* 
ward. 

In  his  testimony,  Noyes  emphasized  that 
the  arguments  made  since  1800  for  D.C.  rep- 
resentation were  the  same,  basically,  as  those 
he  had  presented  in  his  article  in  The  Star 
in  1888.  The  principle  of  self-government  he 
said,  was  so  basic  to  the  human  dignity  and 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people  In  the 
District  that  Congress  should  act  without 
delay.  No  further  action  was  taken  by  the 
committee,  however,  and  no  committee  re- 
pwrt  was  filed. 

On  January  27,  1917,  near  the  end  of  the 
64th  Congress,  Senator  Chamberlain  mtro- 
duced  S.J.  Res.  196.  This  proposal  Is  of  Im- 
portance because  It  was  the  first  of  the  so- 
called  "permissive"  forms  of  the  amendment 
to  be  Introduced.  Under  Senator  Chamber- 
lain's new  amendment.  Congress  would  have 
been  authorized  to  act  by  statute  to  give  the 
residents  of  the  District  the  status  of  citizens 
of  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  representation 
in  Congress  and  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Under  the  earlier,  "manda- 
tory" forms  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment, representation  in  Congress  would  have 
been  required  by  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment Itself. 

Between  1917  and  1921,  fifteen  additional 
resolutions  were  Introduced.  The  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee  held  a  new  round  of  hear- 
ings on  four  of  the  proposals,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1922,  S.J.  Res.  133.  a  permissive  form 
of  the  amendment,  was  reported  favorably 
by  Senator  Wesley  L.  Jones  of  Washington, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  (Senate  Re- 
port No.  507,  67th  Congress).  Except  for  the 
increased  population  of  the  District,  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  committee  are 
as  valid  and  current  today  as  they  were  in 
1922,  48  years  ago.  As  the  committee  report 
stated : 

"Yet  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
437.571  Americans,  performing  Justly  and 
honorably  all  the  duties  of  peace  and  war, 
remain  without  any  representation  whatever 
in  the  Government  which  rules  and  taxes 
them,  makes  the  laws  they  must  obey,  and 
sends  their  sons  to  battle. 

"What  Is  there  In  our  scheme  of  govern- 
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ment  that  requires  that  the  Capital  of  the 
United  States  should  be  the  one  capital 
among  the  civilized  nations,  the  Inhabitants 
of  which  are  excluded,  deliberately  and  of 
set  purpose,  from  all  participation  In  their 
government?" 

The  1922  report  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee  was  twice  reaffirmed  In  subse- 
quent Congresses  without  hearing,  but  no 
further  substantial  legislative  action  was 
taken.  The  rising  tide  of  the  movement  had 
crested  and  begun  to  subside. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  varlovis 
citizen  groups  had  begun  to  lend  Increas- 
ingly active  support  to  the  D.C.  representa- 
tion movement.  Outstanding  among  them 
was  the  Citizens'  Joint  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Representation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  convened  Initially  on  No- 
vember 21,  1917.  The  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  Washington's  prin- 
cipal commercial  and  civic  bodies,  and  was 
Intended  to  become  a  smooth  working,  pow- 
erful organization,  operating  solely  and  with 
one  voice  for  the  passage  by  Congress  and 
ratification  by  the  State  legislatures  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  give  represen- 
tation In  Congress  for  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Theodore  Noyes  was  unanimously 
elected  chairman  and  he  served  In  that  ca- 
pacity until  his  death  July  4,  1946. 

The  injustice  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation, and  the  participation  of  District 
citizens  In  World  War  I  without  the  full 
political  status  of  their  comrades,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  D.C.  representation 
issue  to  the  forefront.  By  1919,  the  Citizens' 
Joint  Committee  had  established  an  essen- 
tially all-inclusive  membership  among  local 
organizations  and  institutions.  The  rolls  of 
the  committee  contained  every  significant 
civic  and  business  organization  In  Washing- 
ton, such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Merchants'  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  the  Central  Labor  Un- 
ion, the  Federation  of  Citizens'  Associations, 
the  Oldest  Inhabitants  Association,  the  Bar 
Association,  and  many  others. 

The  Joint  Committee's  executive  officers 
had  laid  effective  gn"oundwork  by  visiting  sev- 
eral cities  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their 
tax  structures.  The  Washington  press  car- 
ried long  accounts  of  progress  toward  the 
goal,  and  out-of-town  correspondents  kept 
other  localities  aware  of  the  movement. 

Red  stickers  were  printed  emphasizing  that 
the  400,000  inhabitants  of  the  District  paid 
taxes,  obeyed  Federal  laws  and  went  to  war, 
but  were  forced  to  remain  voteless.  Business- 
men attached  the  stickers  to  their  non-local 
correspondence.  The  response  throughout 
the  country  was  surprisingly  rapid  and 
heartening.  Many  persons  offered  support 
and  expressed  astonishment  at  learning  that 
Washlngtonlans  were  disfranchised,  or  that 
they  were  required  to  pay  taxes  in  any  form. 
And  yet,  although  not  a  dissident  note 
sounded  In  these  early  years,  no  action  oc- 
curred In  Congress. 

Then,  the  civic  front  began  to  crack.  The 
organizations  making  up  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee began  to  take  differing  positions  on  the 
amendment  they  desired  Congress  to  enact. 
A  severe  blow  fell  in  July  1919,  when  racial 
violence  broke  out  In  Washington.  The  dis- 
turbances produced  deep  political  divisions 
within  the  city  on  the  issue,  causing  a  loss 
of  faith  In  the  people  of  Washington 
throughout  the  country. 

Apathy  set  In.  Although  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee remained  In  existence  for  many  years 
It  was  never  able  to  generate  the  strong 
combination  of  Interests  that  It  had  secured 
In  the  early  years. 

Leaders  in  the  District  and  in  Congress 
sought  to  maintain  the  pressure  to  achieve 
the  goal,  but  the  next  major  step  forward 
did  not  come  until  the  action  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  in  1967.  The  time  Is 
«»w  at  hand  to  take  the  final  step. 


REPRESENTATION    OF   THE    CAPITAL    CITI    IN    THE 
NATIONAL     LE0ISLATT7RE     OF     FOREIGN     NATIONS 

The  denial  of  representation  In  Congress 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  representation  enjoyed  by 
citizens  of  capital  cities  governed  under  a 
federal  system  In  many  foreign  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Within  the  British  Commonwealth,  two 
of  the  three  nations  with  national  capitals 
under  Federal  Jxirlsdlction — Australia  and 
India — grant  voilng  representation  In  the 
national  legislature  to  citizens  of  the  capital 
city.  Australia's  Capital  Territory  at  Can- 
berra Is  administered  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government  In  much  the  same  fashion  as 
Congress  governs  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Canberra,  however,  unlike  the  District,  has 
an  elected  representative  in  the  House  of 
Parliament  who  has  full  voting  privileges. 
India's  capital.  New  Delhi,  is  admimstered 
by  the  President  of  India  through  an  Ad- 
ministrator of  hlB  designation.  Elections  of 
representatives  to  both  the  upper  and  lower 
Houses  of  Parliament  from  the  capital  city 
are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  elec- 
tions for  representatives  from  the  other 
states  and  territories  In  India. 

Of  the  British  Commonwealth  nations 
with  federal  systems,  only  Pakistan  denies 
representation  in  the  national  legislature  to 
the  citizens  of  Its  capital.  At  the  present 
time,  Pakistan  Is  imder  military  rule.  In  an 
order  of  April  1,  1970,  providing  for  a  general 
election,  the  President  of  Pakistan  excluded 
Isamabad,  the  capital,  from  the  voting  dis- 
trict of  Punjab,  In  which  the  ct^ltal  Is  lo- 
cated. 

In  general,  the  constitutions  of  European 
nations  grant  no  special  status  to  the  capi- 
tal cities,  and  they  impose  no  limitations  on 
the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  capital  cities  to 
vote  In  national  elections.  Even  In  countries 
with  a  federal  structure,  such  as  Austria, 
West  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  electoral  codes  give  the  capital 
cities  equal  footing  with  other  electoral  dis- 
tricts, determined  on  the  basis  of  population. 
Similarly,  In  three  of  the  four  federated 
republics  in  Latin  America  In  which  a  Fed- 
eral District  has  been  established — Argen- 
tina, Mexico  and  Venezuela — the  citizens  of 
the  capital  city  enjoy  voting  representation 
In  the  national  legislature. 

Only  In  Brazil  are  the  citizens  of  the  capi- 
tal city,  Brasilia,  denied  such  voting  repre- 
sentation. And  even  In  Brasilia,  the  circum- 
stances are  imlque  and  reminiscent  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  Its  origin.  Until  1956. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  was  the  capital  of  Brazil,  and 
its  citizens  enjoyed  full  voting  representation 
in  the  national  legislature.  When  the  capital 
was  transferred  to  Brasilia  in  1966,  the  capital 
was  a  "new  city."  like  Washington  In  1800. 
carved  out  of  wilderness  territory,  with  a 
"population"  expected  to  consist  essentially 
of  the  members  of  the  government  and  the 
national  legislature.  As  >tn  the  case  of  Wash- 
ington, the  founding  fathers  in  Brazil  simply 
did  not  anticipate  the  r^ld  growth  of  their 
new  capital  city. 

Indeed,  half  a  century  ago.  In  the  first 
committee  report  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate urging  representation  in  Congress  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Senate  District 
Committee  emphasized  the  irony  of  the  dis- 
franchisement of  Washington  residents  com- 
pared to  the  citizens  of  the  capital  cities  of 
Brazil  and  other  Latin  American  nations. 
As  the  committee  stated  In  1922: 
"National  representation  of  the  District 
wlU  remove  from  the  Nation  the  shame  of 
Impotency. 

"It  will  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the 
great  Republic  Is  as  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  representative  government  and  as  capable 
of  enforcing  them  as  other  republics  with 
capitals  In  nation-controlled  districts,  like 
Mexico.  BnuEll,  and  Argentina.  These  nations 
have  not  found  themselves  Impotent  to  give 


full  national  representation  to  the  people  al 
their  capitals. 

"It  will  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the 
people  of  Washington  are  as  fit  to  participate 
in  national  representative  government  as  the 
people  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenoe  Aires,  and 
Mexico  City.  Washington  will  cease  to  be  the 
only  capital  In  all  the  world  whose  people, 
sliirred  as  tainted  or  defective,  are  unworthy 
to  enjoy  the  same  national  representation  as 
that  enjoyed  by  all  other  cities  of  the 
Nation." 

The  conclusion  la  inescapable.  In  nation 
after  nation  throughout  the  world,  the  citi- 
zens of  capital  cities  are  accorded  the  dignity 
emd  respect  of  representation  in  their  na- 
tional legisl attires.  Surely  the  citizens  of  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  deserves  no  lees. 

Mr.  ELA.GLETON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee,  I 
wish  to  add  my  support  to  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's proposed  amendment  granting  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  full  congres- 
sional representation. 

Having  spent  the  past  2  years  as  a 
member  of  the  District  Committee,  I  am 
only  too  aware  of  how  deeply  Congress 
intrudes  into  the  essentially  local  affairs 
of  the  District.  It  is  the  only  jurisdiction 
in  the  country  for  which  Congress  sets 
taxes  on  groceries  and  dry  cleaning.  It  la 
the  only  jurisdiction  in  the  country  for 
which  Congress  sets  salaries  for  teachers 
and  policemen.  It  is  the  only  jurisdiction 
in  the  country  for  which  Congress  re- 
views laws  relating  to  snow  and  ice  re- 
moval. Yet.  for  all  of  that,  it  is  the  only 
jurisdiction  with  no  voice  in  Congress. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  people  of  the 
District  will  soon  have  their  first  oppor- 
tunity to  send  a  spokesman  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  view  this  nonvoting 
delegateship  as  a  step  forward — but  I  be- 
lieve it  can  only  be  viewed  as  an  interim 
measure. 

The  District  is  home  to  nearly  760,000 
Americans — a  population  greater  than 
that  of  10  of  our  States.  Yet  each  of  these 
States  has  two  Senators  and  either  one 
or  two  Representatives — a  total  of  35 
voices  in  the  Congress.  The  District  has 
no  one — and  soon  it  will  have  only  one 
man,  without  a  vote,  to  represent  Its  In- 
terests on  Capitol  HiU. 

The  people  of  the  District  carry  the 
same  responsibilities  of  citizenship  as 
other  Americans.  They  are  subject  to  the 
draft  and  they  pay  Income  taxes.  They 
care  about  education,  public  health, 
crime,  and  inflation.  They  are  affected, 
like  everyone  else,  by  all  aspects  of  our 
foreign  and  domestic  policy.  Yet  they 
alone  have  no  voice  in  the  maldng  of 
this  policy. 

The  question  before  Congress  at  this 
point  is  not  home  rule.  Much  to  my  re- 
gret, even  If  this  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution passes,  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict still  will  not  be  able  to  choose  their 
own  local  officials.  We  are  concerned  now 
solely  with  the  question  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Ccmgress. 

It  is  appropriate,  in  my  view,  that  we 
look  at  this  question  together  with  tlie 
proposed  amendment  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise to  18-year-olds  for  all  elections.  In 
broad  terms  we  are  concerned  about  ex- 
tending the  franchise  to  those  who  have 
a  stake  in  our  Ctovemment  but  who  have 
had  no  voice  in  its  makeup.  Surely  that 
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Inequity  is  as  true  of  District  residents 
as  it  is  of  our  youth. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  for  his  comments.  As 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  I  think  he  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  have  a  deep  imder- 
standing  of  the  need  for  this  amendment. 
As  he  has  indicated  in  his  statement, 
he  and  his  committee  are  dealing  in  de- 
tail with  many  matters  of  the  most  basic 
and  fundamental  importance  to  local 
government  and  to  representative  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  his  support  for  this 
amendment  Is  of  great  significance  and 
consequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  my  3  minutes 
to  the  able  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments  and  support.  I  thl"k 
he  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  matter 
■which  is  long  overdue.  There  Is  no  legiti- 
mate reason  why  the  people  who  live  in 
the  District  of  Colimibia  ought  to  be  de- 
nied the  kind  of  representation  which 
the  rest  of  the  American  people  take  for 
granted.  This  is  certainly  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come.  Indeed,  as  the  Senator 
has  stated,  the  idea  is  long  overdue.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  this  eSort,  which  I  think  is  a 
matter  of  great  urgency. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
He  has  carried  on  a  noble  tradition  of 
his  family  insofar  as  his  interest  in  and 
concern  for  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  is  concerned.  His  brother, 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
served  as  an  active  member  of  the  House 
District  Committee  during  his  tenure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  late 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  was  a  member 
of  the  Senate  District  Committee  during 
his  tenure  in  this  body.  Senator  Edward 
KzNNSDY  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts has  carried  on  that  Interest. 
Although  not  a  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Senator  has  a  strong 
feeling  for  the  residents  of  the  District 
and  a  concern  for  their  problems.  It  Is 
my  pleasure  to  Join  the  Senator  In  this 
battle  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  provide  some  measure  of 
equity  Insofar  as  representation  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress  Is  concerned  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. In  closing,  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
worth  pointing  out  tiiat  we  tn  this  coun- 
try are  fighting  10,000  miles  away  to 
proTlde  representative  government  for 
ttie  people  of  South  Vietnam.  This 
amendment  is  our  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide the  same  thing — representative  gov- 


emmait — ^rlght  here  at  home,  for  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  remains  of  the 
period  designated  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticHi,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS 
EVALUATING  FUNCTIONS  AND 
POLICIES  ON  THE  U.S.  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ON  AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging — in 
cooperation  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare — will  conduct  Joint 
hearings  on  March  25,  29,  and  30  to  take 
testimony  related  to  a  Joint  evaluation 
of  the  functions  and  policies  of  the  U.S. 
Administration  on  Aging. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  see  a 
clear  need  for  an  inquiry  into  issues  that 
have  arisen  since  the  AOA  was  estab- 
lished by  enactment  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  in  1965. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging.  We  have  conferred  and  reach  the 
conclusion  that  such  Issues  could  best 
be  explored  through  a  Joint  inquiry. 

Among  the  matters  that  will  receive 
attention : 

First.  Potential  effects  of  the  cutbacks 
for  AOA  funding  as  expressed  in  the  new 
budget  requests  submitted  this  year. 

Second.  Plans  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  and  the  pace  at 
which  preparations  are  now  proceeding. 

Third.  The  effects  of  recent  reorgani- 
zations within  HEW  upon  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging,  in  view  of  congres- 
sional expressions  of  intent  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965. 

Fourth.  Discussion  of  whether  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act  should  be  extended 
when  it  expires  in  1972,  or  a  new  agency 
should  be  named  to  succeed  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging. 

In  regard  to  the  cutbacks  mentioned 
above,  a  few  days  ago  I  addressed  the 
Senate  about  the  devastating  effects  that 
such  reductions  would  have  on  programs 
which  deliver  services,  or  provide  train- 
ing, or  demonstrate  new  techniques  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  older  Americans. 

On  the  same  day.  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Proutt)  ,  the  ranking  Re- 


publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging,  took  Issue  with  the  proposed  re- 
duction in  funds.  As  he  said: 

The  needs  of  older  Americans,  and  hopes 
created  by  the  unanimous  enactment  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  In  1966,  are  such  that 
there  should  be  an  Immediate  reconsidera- 
tion of  these  funding  cuts. 

Additional  statements,  similar  In  na- 
ture, were  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  former 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aging 
and  now  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare ;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging,  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  have 
been  Informed  that  several  other  Sena- 
tors may  soon  issue  statements  on  the 
AOA  budget. 

Mr,  President,  the  concern  about  the 
future  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
is  not  centered  solely  upon  funding  prob- 
lems, immediate  eis  those  problems  may 
be.  Within  recent  years  several  actions 
taken  by  the  executive  branch,  without 
consultation  with  Congress,  have  led  to 
a  growing  conviction  among  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  the  AOA  is  grad- 
ually being  downgraded  in  its  role  and 
in  practical  effectiveness. 

In  1967,  the  AOA  was  transformed  into 
a  unit  of  a  new  "umbrella"  agency,  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  de- 
spite prior  congressional  direction  that 
the  AOA  Conmiissioner  should  have  high 
visibility  and  direct  Unes  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

In  1969  and  in  1970,  the  executive 
branch  failed  to  request  funds  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  for  such  purposes 
as  a  retired  senior  volimteer  program  or 
adequate  funding  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

And  in  1970,  two  entire  titles  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act — one  related  to 
training  and  one  related  to  research  and 
development — were  taken  away  from  the 
direct  administration  of  AOA  and  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service. 

Perhaps,  as  some  legislators  and  spe- 
cialists in  aging  have  suggested,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  did  not  establish 
the  kind  of  agency  really  needed  to  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  that  act  as  ex- 
pressed in  Its  preamble.  The  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  was  a  compromise  between 
those  who  wanted  a  Cabinet-level  agency 
with  fixed  responsibility  for  program  op- 
eration and  those  who  wanted  a  com- 
mission or  some  such  mechanism  to  en- 
courage existing  Federal  units  to  devote 
adequate  attention  to  the  elderly  in  all 
appropriate  progrsmilng. 

But  now  the  compromise  has  been 
compromised.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Older  Americans  Act  will  expire  in 
1972,  Congress  should  evaluate  the  AOA 
and  what  has  become  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  during  the  last  5^  years. 

Closely  related  to  the  overall  question 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  AOA  Is  the 
conduct  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  now  scheduled  for  the  last  2 
days  of  Novonber  and  the  first  2  days  of 
December. 
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It  is  clear,  I  think,  that — ^if  the  very 
agency  which  has  been  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  directing  that  conference 
is  in  trouble — then  the  conference,  too, 
may  fall  far  short  of  the  goals  set  for  it 
by  Congress  in  legislation  enacted  more 
than  2  years  ago. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  to  be 
explored  at  the  hearing,  it  Is  essential 
for  Congress  to  have  all  the  facts  be- 
fore making  decisions  related  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
actions  that  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
the  success  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  Senator 
Eaglxton  for  his  cooperation  and  con- 
cern. By  making  this  a  Joint  inquiry,  he 
is  broadening  its  congressional  base  and 
providing  a  direct  channel  Into  what- 
ever legislative  activity  may  result. 


PROPOSED  CUTS  IN  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS ACT  FUNDING 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  others  who 
have  expressed  concern  about  proposed 


reductions  in  funding  for  programs  xm- 
der  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

For  fiscal  1972,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  cut  funds  for  these  programs 
back  to  $29.5  million  from  the  $32  mil- 
lion appropriated  this  year. 

This  includes  a  cut  of  $3  million  for 
the  foster  grandparents  program  and  a 
reduction  of  $2.15  million  for  research 
and  training  projects. 

But  of  even  greater  concern  Is  the  $3.65 
milUon  reduction  proposed  for  title  ttt 
community  grants.  This  activity  repre- 
sents the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act — a  Pederal-State-com- 
mxmlty  cooperative  effort  to  expand  the 
services  available  to  senior  citizens. 

Although  this  has  been  a  very  success- 
ful program,  it  has  been  cut  back  from 
its  fiscal  1969  level  of  $14.5  million  to  $9 
million  in  the  last  2  years.  Now  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  cut  it  back  still 
further  to  only  $5.35  million  In  fiscal  1972. 

My  State  of  Missouri,  which  was  al- 
located $202,619  this  year,  would  receive 
only  $120,374  next  year— a  40-percent 
reduction. 

Early  R.  Welty,  director  of  Missouri's 


OfiSee  of  Aging,  has  written  to  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  reduction  of  funds  for  tlie  Title  m 
program  In  Mlseouri  will  result  In  a  rapidly 
declining  system  of  services  for  older  people 
which  was  developed  at  a  level  of  »394,684  In 
fiscal  1960  to  a  drop  of  •207,000  In  fiscal 
1970,  $203,619  In  1971,  and  an  administrative 
request  for  $120374  for  1972.  The  request 
for  next  fiscal  year  Is  a  death  notice  for  the 
grant  program.  At  this  rate  of  decline,  tlie 
end  Is  approximately  two  years  away. 

We  would  be  able  to  fund  two  new  pro- 
grams  next  year,  and  none  the  foUowtog 
year  If  we  receive  the  amount  requested  by 
the  administration.  This  is  based  on  the  aa- 
sumptlon  none  of  the  communities  requevt 
fourth  year  funding. 

It  is  our  conviction  the  programs  develofted 
under  Title  tn  have  value  and  are  not 
wasteful  of  tax  monies.  We  feel  the  grant 
program  has  been  convicted  to  death  with- 
out adequate  trial. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  a  list  of  Missouri  projects  un- 
der title  m  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


DESCRIPTrON  OF  TITLE  III  PROJECTS  IN  MISSOURI  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT-OFFICE  OF  AGIN(^  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS,  STATE  OF  MISSOUW 


Location 


Project  numbsr  and  title 


Sponsoring  orianiution 


Project  perkxl         Description 


SL  Louis I(X)1— Information  and  referral  service  for 

older  persons. 
Columbia 1002— Older  Americans  Klub 


Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan    Feb.  1, 1967  to 
SL  Louis.                                                       Feb.  1,  1970. 
Boone  County  Association  for  Mental  Healtli do. 


St  Louis 1003— Seminar  on  new  dimensions  in  services 

to  the  aging  (termmated). 

lee'sSummlt. 1004 — Lee  Haven  service  center 


dayton 1005— Mobilizing    a   State's    scientific    and 

educational  resources  in  behalf  of  services 
and  programs  tor  the  State's  aging  popula- 
tion (terminated). 

SL  Joseph 1006 — Comprehensive  planning  program  for 

the  elderly  In  the  St  Joseph  area  (termi- 
nated). 

Jefferson  City 1007— Missouri     Association     of     Licensed 

Nursing  Homes  education  program. 

Trenton 1008— A  multi-county  development  program 

for  the  aging. 

Kansas  City 1009— Coordinated      diversional     activities 

program. 

Van  Buren lOlO— Senior  citizens  center  (terminated) 

Poplar  Bluff 1011— Senior  citizens  service  center 


Jewish  Center  for  Aged,  SL  Louis Jan.  1, 1967  to 

Jan.  1, 1968. 

American  Association  of  Retired   Persons,    Feb.  1, 1967  to 
Lee's  Summit  Chapter.  Feb.  1, 1970. 

Gerontological  Society,  SL  Loois Feb.  1, 1967 


Community  Welfare  Council Feb.  1, 1967  to 

Oct  1, 1967. 

Missouri  Nursing  Home  Association Oct  1, 1967  to 

Green  Hills  Regional  Planning  Commission do.'.... 

Bethany. 
Swope  Ridge  Nursing  Home,  Kansss  city do 


Kartsas  City 1012— Easter  Seal  homecraft  program  for  the 

aged. 
Oo 1013— Jacltson  county  resident  aide  program 

aerminated). 
tuington lOU-Health  related  social  services  for  the 

aging  in  rural  and  small  town  areas. 

St  Louis 1015— Senior  citizens  safety  training  program 

(terminated). 

West  Plains 1016-Planning  for  the  felt  needs  of  senior 

citizens  (terminated). 
St.  Louis 1017-Cardinal  Ritter  institute  senior  center.. 

•>• 1018— Elderly  neighborhood  servtees  (term- 

„  ,       ,.  inated). 

StJotepli 101»-Foeus  on  the  aging 


CarterCountySenlor  Citizens,  Inc.,  Van  Buren do. 

Altrusa  Club  of  Poplar  Bluff do.. 

Jackson  County  Easter  Seal  Society do.. 

Jacic son  County  Home  tor  the  Aged do. 

University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Social  Hoik. do. 


Safety  Coandl  ot  greater  St  Louis. 


SspL  1,1967  to 

Sept  1, 1968. 

Southcentral  Ozartu  Regional  Planning  Com-    July  1, 1967  to 
mhslofl.  West  Plains.  July  1, 1968. 

Csniisal  Rttter  Imtttute.  St  Louis Apr.  1, 1968  to 

Apr.  1. 1971. 


Human  Development  Corporation  of  Metro- 
politan SL  Louis. 
Community  Council 


***** ia20-f  rojed  moneywise-senior Curators  of  the  University  of  Mi«ourl.,j_, 


^ 1021— Home  management  systems  (terml- 

"•«<» 1022— Vernon     County     Inforrattion     and 

-.__,.  referral  center. 

Springfield 102J— Homemarker  project. 


Csfliolic  FemHy  and  Community  Services, 

Kansas  City. 
Vernon  Coun^  Council  on  Aging. 


Kansas  City._ 102+-ProiectcommunicatioB. 

•>• 1025-CKy-county  office  of  •j!ng...„L.i. .. 

**»''y- 102&-Harrison  County  homecraft  shop^. 

SprtngBfld — 1027-Springfield  partis  rscrwtion  ctntsr  and 

«.»~.. /.^  .program  for  senior  citizens. 

Mflsas  City.„ 1028-Kansas  City  area  senior  citizens  month 


project 


Visiting  Nune  Association  of  Greene  County.. 

Kattat  City  Collsse  of  Osteopathy  sMlSuraMy. 

Kansas  City  Health  Dept 

Nsriten  County  CouacI  an  A^ng 

Springfield  Public  Park  Board 

American  Asso&  fletirad  Parsons/Nad.  Assoc 
Retired  Jeachera,  Kansas  City. 


May  15, 1968  to 

Sept  30, 1968. 
Apr.  1. 1968  to 

Apr.  1,1971. 
Oct  1, 1968  to 

Sept  30, 1971. 
July  1.  1968  to 

June  30, 1969. 
July  1, 1968  to 

June  30, 1971. 
Sept  1,  1X8  to 

Aug.  31, 1969. 

octCianto 

Sapt  30, 1969. 
Oct  L  t%8  to 

Sept  30, 1971. 
Nb.  1,1969  to 

Jea.  31. 1972. 
Apr.  1, 1969.  to 

Mar.  31, 1972. 
April  1.  IW9  to 

iuly  30, 1969. 


An  information  and  referral  service  for  the  aging  operated 
in  cooperation  with  the  city  of  St  Louis. 
.  A  multipurpose  activity  center  for  tiie  elderty  in  the  public 
housing  community  space. 
A  training  seminar  tor  policy  and  decision  makers  in  the 
community  on  up-to-date  concepts  in  services  for  the 
elderly. 
An  activity  center  with  social  and  recreational  activities  for 
the  aged  within  the  community  in  a  housing  project  for 
the  elderly. 
.  A  study  of  training  and  research  needs  and  resources  In 
eging  for  Missouri. 

Development  of  a  oomprahensive  plan  for  the  expansion  of 
eiistlng  services  far  me  aging. 

A  comprahenshe  program  of  educatton  for  nursing  home 

personnel  In  the  State. 
.  A  program  to  assist  In  the  development  ot  local,  county,  and 

regwnal  services  and  facilities  tor  the  aging. 
.  Devdopment  of  a  coordinated  diverskinal  activities  program 

In  a  comprehensive  tong-term  care  facility  and  Uia 

development  of  "How  To  Do  It"  manual. 
.  An  activity  center  with   social,  recreational,  and  craft 

activities. 
.  An  activity  center  with  social  and  reaeattonal  activities  in  a 

housing  project  for  the  elderly. 

.  A  demonstration  trainingprotectfor  elderly  Inartsanderatts 

and  the  development  of  marketing  outlets. 
.  Development  of  a  "New  Careers"  training  In  work  with  the 

elderly  utilizing  a  home  for  the  ag«d. 
.  Development  of  social  services  including  placement  of 

trained  social  work  aides  and  students  in  physicians' 

offices  in  rural  areas  te  give  services  to  elderly. 
A  series  of  training  workshops  tor  agency  personoai  on 

utillzatkin  of  safety  meesures  for  older  persons  both  at 

home  and  in  public 
Development  of  a  plan  for  the  elderly  through  an  aaaaasniaat 

of  the  needs  ot  older  people  in  a  multicounty  area. 
An  activity  oaelar  wttb  racraatk>n,  social  and  adueatiOMi 

sarvitas  for  the  aged  within  the  community  in  a  housing 

project  for  the  eidartf. 
A  protect  focused  on  ui3ng  otder  f 

out  summer  pravanitf  or  yoi 
Implemaatatiofl  oTa  plan  tor  i 

on  plans  developed  through  project  No.  1006. 
A  f  rainingproje^  (o  assist  older  eitizensin  gaining  maximom 

raturnsfreni  flftirlifflltadtncome. 
Praiact  tocasad  on  pnmdiag  aarrkas  to  oMar  paepla  wlio 

aro  in  need  of  asatstaoca  In  their  own  hornet. 
An  informatMn  and  referral  service  for  the  aging  operated  In 

eooperatwn  with  the  Vernon  Counftr  Council  on  Aging. 
A  project  fa)  provide  komamaksr  s«r«iee  to  oidar  people. 

A  poojact  designed  to  faclitate  communicatwB  between  the 

medical  profaaslon  tnd  a  referr^aarvlce  for  older  people 
A  city-coanty  office  of  aging  to  develop  a  nrstam  for  adMpi ate 

aervioss  to  otdar  paopta  and  to  coordinate  aidsting  servtaas. 
A  project  to  provide  edu^^aal,  social,  aad  recraatooal 

adhritias  for  the  Usrr^pn  Caunty  aldady. 
A  project  4aslgi^d  to  prdvide  an  activity  and  servica  program 

tor  older  persorci  In  flie  SpilngfieM  araa. 
A  aenior  dtbens  month  ptaiect  daaitaad  to  davelap  pubNc 
. .  aiMraaess  and  iotafast  in  dte  weU-Mn«  o(  swk>r  citizaaa 


older  parsons  te  SBSiat  In  ca  rrying 
r  youth  and  ottwr  elderly  parsont. 
lor  servicea  tar  the  elderly  baaed 
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Locatloa  ProjMt  number  and  titi* 


Spontoring  organization 


Proiaet  pariod        Daaeriptioa 


Camdanton 1029— Camdan  County  senior  citizens  canter.  Lake  of  tlia  Ozartis  Camden  County  Senior    July  1,  1969  to 

Citizens  Assn.  June  30, 1972. 

Branson 1030— Tri-Lakas  adult  community  canter Tri-Lakes  Adults,  Inc..  Branson do 

Columbia 1031— Library  services  to  the  Agmg. Daniel  Boone  Regional  Library,  Columbia do 


Sikaston 1032— Heritage  house.. 


First  United  Methodist  Church,  Sikeston 


Oct  1,  1969  to 
Sept.  30, 1972. 


SL  Louis 1033— Mobile  social  service  for  the  isolated 

aldetly. 

Monticello 1034— Rural  multi-county  service  and  edu- 
cation program  lor  the  elderly. 

Kanus  City 103S— Senior  citizens  community  visitors 


Poplar  Bluff 1036— Twin  Towers  meals  for  older  citizens. 

Trenton 1037— Green  Hills  HRC  mobile  kitchen 

Kansas  City 103*— VWCA  inner  city  senior  center 


St  Louis 1039— Older  Adults  Special  Issues  Society, 

Inc. 

SL  Joseph 104a-The  Bee  Hive 

Columbia 1041— Program  resources  for  older  people 

West  Plains 1042— South  Tower  senior  center 


Yeatman  District  Community  Corp.,  St.  Louis. 

Curators  of  the  University  of  Missouri 

Inner  City  Health  Agency,  Inc.,  Kansas  City. 
Community  Nutrition  Corp.,  Poplar  Bluff 

Green  Hills  Human  Resources  Corp.,  Trenton. 

YoungWomen'sChristian  Association  of  Kan-  . 

sas  City,  Deramus  Branch. 
Older  Adults  Special  Issues  Society,  Inc., 

SL  Louis. 

Wesley  Community  Center 


July  1,  1969  to 

June  30,  1972. 
do 


.do. 


Program  Resources  for  Older  People,  Inc., 

Columbia. 
Business  and   Professional  Women's  Club, 

White  Plains. 


Oct.  1, 1969  to 
Sept.  30, 1970. 

July  1, 1969  to 

June  30, 1972. 
....do 

Apr.  1,1970  to 
Mar.  31,  1973. 

May  1, 1970  to 
Apr.  30, 1973. 

Aug.  1,  1970  to 
July  31, 1973. 

July  I,  1970  go 
June  30, 1973. 


An  activity  center  with  recreational,  social,  and  educatiooal 

services  lor  the  aged  within  a  retirement  community. 
Do. 
.  A  project  focused  on  the  delivery  of  library  services  to  older 

persons  in  their  homes  and  Institutions  within  a  3-county 

area. 
An  activity  center  with  recreation,  social,  and  aducatk>nal 

servKes  lor  the  aged  within  the  community  in  a  housing 

project  for  the  elderly. 
A  social  service  delivery  system  for  isolated  elderly  persons. 

.  An  activity  center  with  recreation,  social,  and  educational 

services  lor  older  people  within  a  3-county  area. 
.  A  proiect  designed  to  provide  health  related  services  to 

homebound  older  persons. 
A  meals  program  based  on  a  public  housing  project  designed 

to  deliver  nutritious,  attractive  low-cost  meals  to  older 

persons  living  within  the  county. 
A  project  designed  to  deliver  meals  to  older  persons  in  a 

9-county  area  through  use  of  a  mobile  kitchen. 
,  A  multipurpose  center  located  in  the  inner-city  area  to 

help  meet  the  needs  of  older  inner-city  residents. 
A  program  to  coordinate  existing  services  for  the  aged  and 

to  stimulate  the  development  of  new  services  tor  older 

St.  Louisans. 
A  multipurpose  activities  center  for  senior  citizens. 

A  multipurpose  activity  center  for  the  elderly  in  the  public 

housing  community  space. 
A  program  to  provide  a  central  source  for  program  resources 

tor  older  people. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  casualty  in  Missouri  of  this  re- 
stricted funding  could  be  the  Cardinal 
Rltter  Institute  Senior  Center  which 
serves  some  800  elderly  people  in  the 
Blumeyer  Housing  project  in  St.  Louis. 
Third-year  funding  for  this  project  ter- 
minates on  March  31. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1969  authorized  funding  of  se- 
lected projects  beyond  the  third  year. 
The  Institute  is  asking  for  an  additional 
year  of  funding  at  $25,000  to  match  local 
in-kind  contributions  valued  at  $45,000. 
Lack  of  fimds,  however,  has  rendered 
meaningless  the  fourth-year  funding 
authorization  in  the  1969  amendments. 

Unless  $25,000  is  forthcoming  from 
some  source,  this  lifeline  for  800  elderly 
people  in  St.  Louis  may  be  broken.  I 
hope  that  somewhere  in  a  $200  billion- 
plus  Federal  budget,  this  small  simi  can 
be  foimd. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  Cardinal 
Ritter  Institute  Senior  Center,  furnished 
by  the  Reverend  Robert  P.  Slattery, 
Director  of  the  Institute,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Caxdzmal  Rrrm  InBTmm  SamoR  Ckntxs 

At  the  Invitation  of  the  St.  LomU  Hous- 
ing Authority,  Cardinal  Rltter  Institute  in- 
itiated a  Senior  Center  Program  In  the  two 
high  rl*e  buildings  deelgned  for  the  elderly 
In  the  Blumeyer  Housing  Project.  The  Cen- 
ter U  located  In  two  aites  at  3310  Easton 
Avenue  and  3330  Page  Boulevard  respectively. 

A  multi-purpose  Senior  Center  Is  a  place 
to  which  older  people  living  In  the  area  can 
go  to  enjoy  the  oompeuilonahlp  of  thedr 
peers,  and  to  participate  In  activities  and 
services  that  are  mecmlngful  to  them  In  their 
later  years  of  life.  The  Senior  Center  stresses 
the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  the 
physical,  eoclaJ  and  emotlanal  well  being  of 
the  older  person.  The  tmlque  feature  of  a 
multi-purpose  Senior  Center  Is  Its  concern 
for  the  older  person  as  a  total  person  In  all 
aspects  of  his  life.  Tills  concern  la  expressed 
In  a  wide  range  of  Individual  and  group  serv- 
ices and  activities. 


During  the  past  three  years,  under  a  grant 
from  the  Missouri  Office  of  Aging  which  ex- 
pires March  31,  1971,  the  Center  followed 
the  program  pattern  of  leisure  time  activ- 
ities, communiti/  service  actitnties  and  pro- 
fessional services,  for  older  poor  people. 

Approximately  200  activities  have  been 
scheduled  monthly.  These  Include  adult  edu- 
cation classes,  parties,  outings,  lectures  arts 
and  crafts  activities,  musical  programs, 
dances,  games,  movies,  etc.  Professional  so- 
cial and  health  counseling  services  are  also 
provided  as  well  as  opportunities  for  volun- 
teer community  service.  Some  800  poor  elder- 
ly citizens  are  enjoying  and  benefitting  from 
this  varied  program.  Indeed,  for  many  of 
these  people  hindered  by  the  limitations  of 
advanced  age  and  Inadequate  Income,  the 
Center  provides  their  only  source  of  social 
activity.  The  quality  of  life  for  these  people 
would  be  significantly  lessened  without  the 
programs  of  the  Center. 

The  average  age  of  the  people  served  at 
the  Center  last  year  was  71.9  years.  35%  of 
these  people  were  male  and  65%  female. 
85%  of  them  were  Protestant  and  15% 
Catholic.  92%  of  the  Center  membership  Is 
Negro  and  8%  White.  85  3%  of  the  people 
were  over  65  years  of  age.  All  of  these  peo- 
ple are  of  the  low  Income  group. 

Besides  the  Center  core  staff  of  a  Project 
Director,  Program  Director,  and  two  Activ- 
ities Supervisors,  the  Center  has  arranged 
for  staff  from  other  agencies  to  help  with  the 
200  activities  programmed  every  month.  The 
St.  Louis  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Forestry  provides  recreation  specialists. 
The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  has  as- 
signed adult  education  teachers  to  teach  four 
classes  a  week.  The  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
staffs  the  two  Center  libraries.  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity School  of  Social  Service  places  a  grad- 
uate student  at  the  Center  two  days  a  week. 
The  Older  Adult  Special  Issues  Society  uti- 
lizes the  Center  staff  to  supervise  three  senior 
aides  at  the  Center. 

In  short,  because  of  a  variety  of  meaning- 
ful programs  and  the  commitment  of  var- 
ious commimlty  agencies,  the  Cardinal  Rlt- 
ter Institute  Senior  Center  has  measurably 
Improved  the  quality  of  life  of  mc»e  than  800 
eenlcr  citizens. 

We  feel  that  the  Center  program  is  a  good 
investment  for  any  funding  source  t>ecause 
of  the  $45,000  of  contributed  services  which 
ore  assured  through  the  services  of  the  var- 
ious agencies  Involved  at  the  Center.  This 
means  that,  with  an  Investment  of  925,000, 
the  community  would  receive  over  $70,000 


worth  of  service.  But  without  the  $25,000  the 
entire  package  of  servlcee  will  be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  PinaUy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  intend  to  examine 
closely  the  justifications — or  lack  of 
them — ^f or  these  reductions  in  funding.  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  attempt  to  econ- 
omize at  the  expense  of  older  citizens 
who  so  desperately  need  the  services 
that  Congress  intended  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  to  provide. 


DOD  PLANS  10-POINT  PROGRAM  TO 
END  DOCTOR  DRAFT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  3 
weeks  ago  I  presented  remarks  in  the 
Chamber  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  comprehensive  military  medical  pro- 
gram. At  that  time,  I  mentioned  four  es- 
sential features  which  should  be  included 
in  such  a  system  in  order  to  assure  its 
success.  My  plan  suggested  eliminating 
the  doctors'  draft,  increasing  compen- 
sation for  military  doctors  and  dentists, 
assuring  the  continued  provision  of  high 
quality  medical  care  to  military  patients, 
and  developing  a  self-supporting  capac- 
ity for  the  military  services  whereby  they 
can  educate  some  percentage  of  their 
future  medical  o£Bcers  at  a  medical  insti- 
tution of  their  own. 

After  making  these  suggestions,  I  have 
learned  they  are  on  all-fours  with  a 
comparable  and  much  expanded  pro- 
gram being  developed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  itself.  This  information  came 
to  my  attention  recently  when  I  was 
reading  an  excellent  article  in  the  dis- 
tinguished Defense  weekly,  the  "Armed 
Forces  JoumsJ,"  examining  the  same 
subject.  The  article.  entiUed  "DOD 
Plans  Ten-Point  Program  To  End  Doc- 
tor Draft,"  outlines  in  clear  detail  the 
depth  of  thinking  which  is  underway  at 
the  Pentagon  on  the  subject  of  improv- 
ing military  medical  careers  and  health 
services. 

The  Journal  describes  four  points 
which  require  legislative  action  and  six 
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which  can  be  accomplished  through  ad- 
ministrative action.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  three  of  the  four  legislative  recom- 
mendations have  been  provided  for  In 
legislation  which  I  and  other  Members  of 
Congress  already  have  introduced,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  the  Pentagon  can  get  be- 
hind our  proposals  after  offering  any  rec- 
ommended improvements  which  might 
come  to  mind. 

According  to  the  Journal,  .issistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Dr.  Rousselot, 
has  proposed  establishment  of  new 
"competitive"  rates  of  compensation  for 
all  military  health  care  personnel,  cre- 
ation of  a  military  medical  college,  in- 
creases in  the  military  medical  scholar- 
ship program,  and  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  star-rank  billets  for  military  medi- 
cal officers. 

As  I  mentioned  in  February,  the  first 
proposal  would  be  implemented  in  great 
part  by  a  provision  of  the  volimteer  miU- 
tary  legislation  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  I  have 
drafted.  It  is  true  the  DOD  package 
would  extend  the  saltiry  increases  to  all 
military  health  care  professionals,  not 
solely  doctors,  dentists,  and  veterinar- 
ians; and  this  addition  is  an  excellent 
idea  which  might  be  easily  incorporated 
in  the  Hatfield -Gold  water  bill. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I 
have  included  in  our  legislation  a  provi- 
sion expanding  the  medical  scholarship 
program  operated  in  exchange  for  obli- 
gated military  service.  The  Department 
of  Defense  will  submit  legislation  pro- 
viding for  at  least  2,000  medical  schol- 
arships armually  supported  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  $20  million  in  the  1972  fis- 
cal year  budget.  This  sum  is  less  than 
the  amount  programed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  my  own  legislation,  but  is  an 
excellent  and  necessary  step  forward. 

The  third  point  urged  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Rousselot  is  actually  a  con- 
cept long  advocated  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Representative  F.  Ed- 
ward HUBERT.  Congressman  HIibert  has 
been  pressing  for  creation  of  a  Federal 
medical  school  for  the  military  services 
since  as  far  back  as  1949.  In  order  to  gen- 
erate some  steam  for  the  idea  on  this  side 
of  Capitol  Hill  and  not  in  €iny  way  to 
detract  from  keeping  the  authorship 
where  it  belongs — with  Mr.  Hubert,  I  in- 
troduced a  similar  measure  in  the  Sen- 
ate last  month. 

The  only  difference  between  our  bills 
is  that  mine  includes  provisions  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  study 
and  report  on  the  feasibility  of  later  cre- 
ating a  medical  college  at  one  of  the 
large  military  hospitals  and  to  expand 
the  current  program  of  premedical 
courses  offered  at  the  military  service 
academies.  These  are  suggestions  which 
I  feel  are  reasonably  related  to  the  mili- 
tary medical  college  proposal  and  which 
deserve  a  fair  hearing  at  the  same  time 
that  plan  is  acted  upon.  If  they  would 
m  any  way  impede  the  progress  of  the 
bill's  primary  purpose,  I  would,  of  course, 
promptly  withdraw  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  "Armed  Forces 
Journal"  article  warrants  a  reading  by 
all  Members  of  Congress.  In  order  to 
make  it  easily  available,  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DOD  PijiNS   lO-PoiNT  PaocaAM  To  End 

Doctor  Draft 

(By  James  D.  Hessman) 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Health  and  Environment  Is  pre- 
paring a  ten-point  package  of  proposals 
designed  to  eliminate  the  doctor  draft,  Im- 
prove the  attractiveness  of  military  careers 
for  health  care  personnel,  and,  not  Incident- 
ally, provide  better,  quicker,  and  more  com- 
plete medical  care  for  active-duty  and  re- 
tired military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents. 

Pour  of  the  10  OASD  (H&E)  proposals  will 
require  legislative  action;  some  may  face 
strong  In-house  opposition  from  the  mili- 
tary line;  several  could  have  a  major  impact 
on  U.S.  clvllltm  health  care  programs. 

In  a  Journal  Interview,  Assistant  SecDef 
(H&E)  Dr.  Louis  M.  Rousselot  listed  the  10 
points  as  follows  (not  necessarily  In  this 
order  of  priority) : 

(1)  Establishment  of  new  "competitive" 
rates  of  compensation  for  all  professional 
health  care  personnel. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences. 

(3)  An  Increased  number  of  star-rank  bil- 
lets for  military  medical  professionals. 

(4)  An  Increased  military  medical  scholar- 
ship program. 

(5)  An  Independent  military  medical  R&D 
budget. 

(6)  Personalized  career  planning  for  mili- 
tary medical  professionals. 

(7)  An  Improved  promotion  system  for 
military  medical  professionals. 

(8)  A  reduction  In  the  "payback  time"  re- 
quired of  MDs  who  receive  their  specialist 
training  in  military  medical  faclUtles. 

(9)  Continuation  of  the  recently  liberal- 
ized continuation  pay  program  for  crltlcal- 
BklU  MDs. 

(10)  Establishment  of  a  separate  medical 
command  system. 

Dr.  Rousselot  said  the  first  four  points 
listed  would  require  legislative  action;  the 
other  six,  some  of  which  already  have  been 
Implemented,  at  least  In  part,  could  be  ac- 
compUshed  through  administrative  action. 

THE    7 -TEAR   POOL 

The  Defense  Department  currently  has  15,- 
050  physicians  and  6,500  dentists  to  provide 
medical  and  dental  care  for  three  mUllon 
active-duty  members,  a  retiree  force  now 
numbering  an  estimated  800,000  persons,  and 
active-duty  and  retiree  dependents — very 
few  of  the  latter  three  groups  receive  any 
dental  care,  however,  and  many  receive  only 
limited  medical  care  from  active-duty  medi- 
cal care  resources.  By  30  June  1972  the  De- 
partment's active-duty  MD/DD  requirements 
will  be  reduced  to  an  estimated  14,000  physi- 
cians and  6,000  dentists. 

Despite  the  reduction  In  requlr«nents,  the 
Administration's  plan  to  end  the  draft  and 
move  to  an  all-volunteer  force  makes  It  par- 
ticularly Important  at  this  time  that  the  De- 
fense Department  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  Improve  the  attractiveness  of 
military  medical  careers. 

Even  If  the  draft  Is  extended  for  two  years, 
as  the  Administration  has  proposed,  and  as 
Dr.  Rousselot  and  most  other  Pentagon  and 
congressional  officials  believe  It  will  be,  the 
handwriting  U  on  the  wall  for  the  doctor 
draft  Itself,  which  for  the  past  13  years 
has  been  the  Department's  authority  for  fill- 
ing Its  medical,  dental,  and  other  health 
care  needs.  The  proposed  abolition  of  stu- 
dent deferments,  combined  with  the  lottery 
system  which  gives  most  yoimg  men  a  one- 
time-only   draft    vulnerability    at    age    19, 


means  that  there  Is  now,  at  best,  only  about 
a  seven-years'  supply  of  persons  already  on 
students  deferments  who  will  be  liable  to 
the  doctor  draft  by  the  time  they  complete 
their  medical  education. 

The  doctor  draft  law,  which  applies  to  all 
health  professions,  has  been  In  xiae  on  an 
umnterrupted  basis  since  1950.  Initially  It 
Included  all  doctors  up  to  age  51.  In  1957, 
the  original  doctor  draft  law  was  permitted 
to  expire  and  mlUtary  medical  needs  were 
thereafter  met  under  authority  of  the  gen- 
eral draft,  amended  as  follows: 

"Provided  further  that  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  President 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe  ...  for  providing  for  the  selec- 
tion or  Induction  of  persons  qualified  In 
needed  medical,  dental  or  allied  specialist 
categories  pursuant  to  requisitions  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

The  effect  of  the  amended  draft  law  was 
that  any  Individual  who  obuined  a  student 
deferment  prior  to  age  26  became  liable  for 
mlUtary  service  until  age  35.  Dr.  Rousselot 
has  stated  publicly  that  "Without  It  [the 
doctor  draft  J  we  could  not  have  survived 
until  today;  without  a  jlmllar  provision  we 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  our  needs  tomor- 
row." 

THE    10-POINT   PACKAGE 

Here,  as  spelled  out  by  Dr.  Rouseelot  and 
other  OASD  (H&E)  officials.  Is  a  brief  run- 
down on  each  of  the  proposals  in  the  ten- 
point  package. 

(1)  A  new  competitive  compensation  plan 
for  all  military  medical  health  profcsslonaU 
(In  addition  to  the  doctors  and  dentists,  the 
Services  also  have  on  board  a  combined  total 
of  10,370  nurses  and  818  veterinarians  as 
well  as  996  BSC  [Biomedical  Science  Corps] 
7,867  MSC  [Medical  Service  Corps],  and  483 
AMSC  [Army  Medical  SpeclaUst  Corps]  offi- 
cers)—The  Services  have,  through  use  of 
such  devices  as  proficiency  pay,  variable  re- 
enllstment  bonuses,  flight  and  submarine  pay, 
etc.,  been  steadily  moving  through  the  years' 
toward  a  "supply  and  demand"  oompenaatlon 
policy,  particularly  in  critical  skill  shortage 
areas.  More  Importantly,  perhaps,  the  basic 
concept  underlying  the  all-volunteer  force 
proposal  Is  to  Increase  military  pay  sufficient- 
ly to  make  It  competitive  with  pay  scales  in 
the  civilian  economy. 

Military  MDs  already  earn  ^preclably  more 
than  most  other  officers  of  the  same  age  and 
of  the  same  rank— a  fact  sometimes  resented 
by  the  military  Line.  But  the  simple  fact  is 
that,  as  survey  after  survey  has  proven,  doc- 
tors have  a  higher  per  capita  Income  than 
any  other  professional  group  in  the  US 
economy.  Career  military  MDs  earn  consid- 
erably less  than  their  clvUlan  contemporaries 
and  thus,  despite  earning  more  than  their 
military  Line  contemporaries  (which,  from 
an  economic  viewpoint,  may  be  an  Irrelevant 
consideration  In  any  case) ,  are  making  a  sub- 
stantial financial  sacrifice  by  remaining  on 
active  duty  beyond  their  obUgated  service. 

RecognlElng  this  point,  the  Gates  Com- 
mission on  an  All-Volunteer  Force  (Journal 
14  Mar.  1970)  recommended  a  "new  medical 
pay  plan"  which  would  Increase  a  medical 
officer's  total  salary  to  $22,000  by  his  sixth 
year  of  service,  with  annual  or  bi-annual 
Increases  thereafter  raising  the  total  salary 
level,  for  a  colonel  with  22  years'  service  to 
$39,955. 

The  current  H&E  package  proposes  imple- 
mentation of  the  Oates  Commission  proposal 
(or  a  reasonable  modification  thereof),  and 
would  extend  the  'competitive"  salary  sched- 
ule to  all  other  military  health  care  profes- 
sionals— for  whom  the  Commission  recom- 
mended "similar  but  somewhat  less  severe" 
pay  hikes. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences — This  move 
has  long  been  advocated  by  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  Chairman  P.  Edward  H«- 
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bert  (D-La.),  and  has  again  bean  suggested 
l>y  him  this  year  in  a  bUl  (H.R.  2)  Introduced 
at  the  start  of  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Dr.  Rousselot,  unlike  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors, favors  enectment  of  the  Hubert  pro- 
posal and  Is,  In  fact,  enthusiastic  about  a 
new  provision  added  by  B4r.  Hubert  to  estab- 
lish, not  one,  but  five  or  more  such  Health 
Science  Universities  (see  end  of  article)  for 
detailed  analysis  of  the  H6bert  bill,  on  which 
hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin  In  June) . 

(3)  Increasing  the  number  of  flsig  and 
general  officer  billets  for  military  health  care 
professionals — The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  presently  have  a  combined  total  of 
49  Medical  Corps  officers  serving  In  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  and  above.  Only  two — 
BOen  Walter  R.  Tkach,  USAP,  the  President's 
physician,  and  RAdm  Rufus  J.  Pearson,  at- 
tending physician  to  the  Congress — are  pri- 
marily practicing  physicians. 

Military  medical  career  patterns  as  they  are 
now  structured  necessarily  channel  most  of 
the  more  senior  MC  officers  Into  administra- 
tive and  managerial  Jobs,  for  which  reason — 
and  because  of  present  limitations  on  Medi- 
cal Corps  star-rank  officers — there  Is  little 
hope  for  advancement  for  the  vast  number 
of  military  doctors  who  want  to  continue  In 
clinical  medicine.  (Such  great  practicing 
physicians  as  Doctors  Michael  De  Bakey,  Paul 
Dudley  White,  Denton  Cooley,  and  Chris- 
tian Barnard — not  to  mention  Benjamin 
Spock — would  have  found  it  Impossible  to 
rise  above  the  rank  of  colonel  htkd  they 
chosen  to  practice  medicine  In  the  U.S. 
mlUtary.) 

Dr  Roxiaeelot  believes  that  shutting  off 
Medical  Corps  promotions  at  the  0-6  level 
poeee  a  moet  serious  problem  In  retaining 
the  best  physicians  and  me<llcal  Investi- 
gators on  active  duty,  and  therefore  thinks 
"a  certain  number"  (unspecified)  oif  star- 
rank  billets  should  be  provided  to  enable  the 
Servlees  to  keep  their  t<^-notch  medical 
men  on  active  duty.  He  thinks  the  extra 
Medioal  Corps  star-rank  blUets  should  not 
come,  however,  at  the  expense  of  the  Line, 
but  should  be  granted  as  an  exception  to  the 
current  legal  (and  so-caUed  "StennU  ceU- 
Ing")  limitation*  on  total  flag  and  general 
officer  oeUlnga. 

(4)  Increasing  the  medical  scholarship  pro- 
gram— The  Department  currently  is  au- 
thorized a  total  of  468  scholarshlpe,  and 
want*  an  Initial  Increase  to  3,000 — 76%  of 
which  would  be  allocated  for  phyelalcma,  and 
35%  to  dentists.  The  program  would  later 
be  increased  in  gradual  steps,  according  to 
H&E  officials  to  6,000  spaces — 4.000  for  medi- 
cal and  1,000  for  other  health  fields. 

Legislation  requesting  the  propooed  first 
increase  already  h&s  been  sent  to  Congress 
foe  hearings  this  session.  Congressional  re- 
ception of  the  proposal  has  been  so  fa; 
sympathetic,  and  It  Is  likely  that  at  least  a 
partial  Increase  will  be  granted.  Because  of 
the  still  cMmblng  cost  of  medical  and  dental 
education.  It  can  be  confidently  predicted 
that  there  will  be  no  shortage  of  applicants 
for  the  scholarship  program  even  U  the  doc- 
tor draft  Is  ended. 

(fi)  An  Independent  mlUtary  medical  R&D 
budget — m  the  form  of  separate  line  budget 
items  for  clinical  investigation.  All  present 
mlUtary  medical  research  money  comes  un- 
der the  overall  Jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering.  H&E  of- 
ficials believe  the  Defense  Department  should 
train  its  own  medical  Investigators,  and  to 
do  this  should  fund  a  program  big  enou(;h 
and  challenging  enough  to  permit  retention 
of  the  many  medical  investigators  and  re- 
searchers needed  to  work  on  the  literally 
worldwide  spectrum  of  diseases  and  occupa- 
tional hazards  to  which  U.S.  military  men 
and  women  are  exposed. 

(Not  always  appreciated  is  tbe  fact  that 
military  medical  researchers  have  been  In 


tbe  forefront  of  numerous  medical  advances 
which  have  Improved  the  health  and  well 
being  of  the  civilian  as  well  as  tbe  military 
population.  Dr.  William  Beaumont's  work  In 
grastroenterology,  for  example,  was  funda- 
mental to  a  number  of  breakthroughs  In  that 
field,  and  Dr.  Walter  Reed's  work  on  yellow 
fever  is  well  known  to  every  American  school- 
boy.) 

(6)  Personalized  career  planning — This  Is 
a  goal  which  military  health  care  profes- 
sionals share  with  all  other  military  special- 
ist groups,  and.  Indeed,  with  all  Service  per- 
sonnel of  whatever  rank,  grade,  designator, 
M06,  and  specialty. 

Because  tbe  military  medical  community 
Is  relatively  small  In  number,  however,  and 
because  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  bil- 
lets are  set  aside  for  medical  specialists  tn 
various  categories — cardiologists,  surgeons, 
pediatricians,  etc. — the  programming  of  ca- 
reer patterns  on  an  Individual  basis  may  be 
easier  to  achieve  for  Medical  Corps  officers 
than  for  personnel  In  other  programs. 

The  lack  of  opportunity  to  participate  In 
a  member's  own  career  development,  and  the 
"Indifference  of  career  management  person- 
nel" toward  long-range  development  of  an 
Individual  officer's  career  have  been  cited  In 
the  past  as  Important  factors  contributing 
to  the  inability  of  the  Medical  Corps  to  re- 
tain officers  on  active  duty. 

The  personalized  career  planning  program 
now  under  study  would,  among  other  things : 
(a)  provide  an  Improved  orientation  and  in- 
doctrination program  for  each  Medical  Corps 
officer  entering  active  duty;  (b)  evaluate 
first-term  MC  officers  for  retention,  and  ad- 
vise potential  career  officers  of  the  career 
patterns  and  training  programs  open  to  them 
If  they  remain  on  active  duty;  (c)  establish 
a  "Career  Management  Information  System" 
through  which  all  career  officers  would  be 
advised  periodically — "at  least  monthly" — of 
training  opportunities  (medlcan  conventions. 
Internships,  residencies,  etc.)  and  career  as- 
signments newly  available;  and  (d)  permit 
each  Individual  career  officer  to  participate 
In  development  of  his  own  career  pattern, 
in  which  alternate  career  paths  would  be 
indicated  at  appropriate  promotion  points. 

(7)  An  Improved  promotion  system  for 
Medical  Corps  officers — This  has  been  accom- 
plished in  part.  Medical  Corps  promotion 
quotas  no  longer  come  under  overall  Line 
quotas,  as  previously,  but  are  established  as 
a  separate  entity  (except  for  flag  and  gen- 
eral officer  ranks) .  In  addition,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Medical  Corps  promotions  are  now 
Judged  imder  "fully  qualified"  rather  than 
"best  qualified"  standards. 

(8)  A  reduction  in  payback  time  for  spe- 
cial training — This,  too,  already  has  been  ac- 
complished. Until  recently,  a  doctor  serving 
residency  traliUng  as  a  mUltary  Internist  or 
thoracic  surgeon,  for  example,  had  to  serve 
on  active  duty  for  several  years  beyond  the 
two  years'  obligations  required  for  other  MDs. 
This  requirement  resulted  In  a  shortage  of 
applicants  for  many  much  needed  resident 
training  billets.  The  system  was  changed  to 
provide  a  standard  two-year  payback,  and 
there  since  has  been  a  surplus  of  applicants 
in  numerous  specialties. 

(9)  A  liberalized  continuation  pay  pro- 
gram— The  original  continuation  pay  pro- 
gram established  In  1968  permitted  a  physi- 
cian with  over  eight  years'  active  service  to 
receive  a  three-month  bonus  for  each  year 
of  active  duty  for  which  he  agreed  to  extend, 
and  gave  a  four-month  bonus  to  each  physi- 
cian with  over  20  years  of  service  for  each 
year  be  agreed  to  extend. 

Last  year  the  program  was  liberalized  to 
permit  a  qualified  specialist  who  has  com- 
pleted bis  Initial  active-duty  tour  to  get  a 
four-month  bonus  after  five  years  of  service 
as  a  medical  officer,  and  to  give  credit  for 
clvlll&n  specialty  training  In  computing  a 
doctor's  eu;tlve  service  as  a  medical  officer. 


It  Is  Btm  too  early  to  make  a  final  deter- 
mination as  to  bow  effective  the  continuation 
program  will  be,  but  initial  soundings  indi- 
cate, H&E  officials  say.  It  alretidy  has  been  and 
likely  will  continue  to  be  extremely  beneficial 
in  retaining  critical  skill  specialists  on  active 
duty. 

(10)  Establishment  of  a  medical  command 
system — the  command  relationships  between 
the  various  military  Medical  Corps  and  Serv- 
ice Line  components  can,  charitably,  only  be 
described  as  a  disorganized  mess.  Within  the 
San  Diego  area,  for  example,  are  the  2,200- 
bed  San  Diego  Naval  Hospital  (the  largest 
U.S.  military  hospital  anywhere  In  the  world) 
and  some  22  naval  dispensaries  and  other 
medical  facilities — four  of  which  come  under 
the  Navy  Surgeon  Oeneral  and  18  of  which 
come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  four  separate 
Line  conunands,  Including  one  (CINCPAC) 
headquartered  in  Hawaii. 

Dr.  Rousselot  believes  it  would  make  more 
sense  to  establish  a  medical  command  system 
which  would  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  of  a 
Service's  medical  tinlts  and  facilities  In  a 
given  area. 

UNX    OPPOSITION 

Dr.  Rousselot,  who  Is  as  astute  politically 
as  be  is  respected  caedlcally,  already  has  re- 
ceived "100%  endorsement"  of  the  ten-point 
package  from  members  of  his  Medical  Ad- 
visory Committee — composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  American  Medical  Association, 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  American  College  of  Phys- 
icians, and  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.  Dr.  Rousselot  also  concedes,  how- 
ever, that  certain  proposals  in  tbe  ten-point 
package  already  have  encountered  opposition 
from  the  Line  military  and  may  therefore  be 
difficult  to  get  enacted.  (Dr.  Rousselot  de- 
clined to  go  Into  particulars,  but  JOURNAL 
sources  say  the  strongest  Line  opposition  re- 
lates to  the  proposed  Increase  In  Medical 
Corps  star-rank  billets  and  to  the  medical 
command  system.)  Higher  pay  for  military 
MDs  also  Is  opposed  by  some  Line  elements, 
It  U  believed,  as  is,  perhaps,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  medical  R&D  budget. 
Most  other  Items  in  the  cen-polnt  package 
reportedly  have  the  solid  endorsement  of  the 
military  Line,  and  thus  are  more  likely  for 
early  enactment. 

How  soon  any  or  all  of  the  proposals  can 
be  put  into  effect  is,  of  course,  speculative, 
but  at  least  two  of  the  four  legislative  rec- 
ommendations— for  an  Increase  in  medical 
scholarships  and  for  establishment  of  the 
Military  Health  Sciences  University — prob- 
ably will  be  enacted  during  the  current  Con- 
gress. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  pressures  for  elim- 
inating the  draft  and  the  move  toward  an 
all-volunteer  military  will  force  early  enact- 
ment of  the  other  proposals  as  well.  In  Dr. 
Rousselot '8  words,  "The  Inescapable  conclu- 
sion is  that  we  must  move  to  an  all-volunteer 
force  of  health  professionals  within  two 
years,  If  that  Is  the  period  for  which  the  gen- 
eral draft  Is  extended." 

We'll  8ke  Toue  Ok*,  and  Raisx  Toit  Poui 
The  concept  of  a  Health  Sciences  Univer- 
sity for  the  Armed  Services  would  seem  to 
be  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Establishment  of  a  "Federal  Medical 
School,  sUnllar  in  pattern  of  operation  to 
Wert  Point  and  the  Naval  Academy"  first  was 
sviggested  by  Representative  F.  Edward 
Hebert  (D-La) ,  then  a  relatively  Junior  Con- 
gressman, tn  1949.  Mr.  Hebert,  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, has  pushed  and  promoted  his  idea 
through  the  years  ever  since,  usually  agalnat 
formidable  DoD  opposition,  and  has  rwln- 
troduoed  the  now  much  modified  idea  Into 
the  92nd  Congress  in  tbe  form  of  H.H.  S,  * 
bill  "to  establish  a  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences." 
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If  the  time  was  not  opportune  In  the  years 
past  for  establishment  of  such  an  institu- 
tion, it  is  now.  Once-adamant  DoD  opposi- 
tion has  been  replaced,  since  the  arrival  on 
the  Pentagon  scene  of  Dr.  Louis  P.  Rousselot. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  and 
Environment,  by  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Bebert  proposal.  There  also  Is  Increasing  con- 
cern In  both  the  civilian  medical  and  federal 
government  commimitles  over  the  continu- 
ing national  shortage  of  physicians — ^the  So- 
viet Union  has  a  greater  number  of  MDs  per 
capita  than  does  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  push  for  an  all-volunteer  force 
and  to  eliminate  the  Selective  Service  System 
also  will  mean  an  end  to  the  doctor  draft. 
Even  If  this  were  not  tbe  case,  the  1969 
■witch  to  a  lottery  system  of  selective  service 
means  that,  within  six  or  seven  years  at  best, 
tbe  pool  of  draft-eligible  doctors  will  be  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Unless  current  rules  are 
changed,  young  men  who  are  subject  to  the 
lottery  will  not  be  draft-eligible  a  second 
time  when  they  complete  medical  school. 

The  solution  to  all  of  these  and  several 
more  problems,  say  OASD  (H&E)  officials,  Is 
enactment  of  H.R.  2,  which  will  permit  the 
Armed  Services  to  become,  for  the  first  time, 
"producers  of  doctors,  rather  than  consumers 
of  doctors." 

HJi.  2  proposes,  as  did  earlier  versions  of 
the  bill,  establishment  of  a  military  Healtb 
Sciences  University  "within  a  twenty-five 
mile  radius  of  the  District  of  Columbia."  The 
D.C.  area  was  chosen  because  of  the  location 
In  or  near  Washington  of  such  major  mlU- 
tary medical  facilities  as  the  National  Naval 
Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  the  Mal- 
colm Grow  USAF  hospital  at  Andrews  AFB, 
Md.,  and  the  Army's  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital  and  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology,  both  in  Washington. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  report  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees  "on  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  educational  institu- 
tions similar  or  Identical  ...  at  Portsmouth 
IVa.l,  San  Antonio.  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  at  any  other  locations  he  deems 
appropriate."  The  Idea  of  expanding  to  five 
or  more  schools  ("We'll  see  your  one  and 
raise  you  four"  is  the  way  one  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  Hebert  proposal  put  It)  was 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  original  plan 
to  establish  only  one  such  facility.  There  are 
large  military  populations  In  each  of  the 
other  locations  designated  for  feasibility 
studies — the  last  feasibility  report  is  due  no 
later  than  30  June  1976.  OASD  (H&E)  offi- 
cials, Including  Dr.  Rousselot,  told  The 
Journal  they  strongly  support  the  five  school 
program. 

In  accordance  with  other  sections  of  H  R 
2: 

The  Health  Sciences  University  would  be 
organized  "to  graduate  not  leae  than  100 
medical  students  annually." 

The  University  would  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Regents  consisting  of  nine  civilians 
"outstanding  In  the  fields  of  health  and 
health  education"  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  deputy 
(an  ex-offlclo  member) ,  the  surgeons  general 
of  the  uniformed  Services  (ex-offlclo  mem- 
bers) ,  and  the  Dean  of  the  University — who 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Board  from  civil- 
ian life,  and  who  would  serve  on  the  Board 
as  a  non-voting,  ex-officlo  member. 

Students  would  be  commissioned  officers 
In  a  Reserve  component,  serving  on  active 
fluty  in  pay  grade  O-l  "with  full  pay  and 
allowances  of  that  grade."  Upon  graduation 
they  would  be  given  regular  commissions  and 
woTild  be  required  to  serve  on  active  duty 
"for  not  less  than  seven  years,  unless  sooner 
released." 

The  faculty  and  administrative  staff  of  the 
■chool  would  come  from  both  the  civilian 
anfl  mUltary  medical  communities  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  tbe  Board  of  Regents. 


(The  opportxinlty  for  >nich  academic  assign- 
ment would  be  a  powerful  career  Incentive 
for  military  MDs,  say  OASD  (H&E)  officials.) 

The  school  could,  through  tbe  Board  of 
Regents,  negotiate  affiliation  agreements 
"with  an  accredited  university  or  univer- 
sities" and/or  "become  part  of  a  national 
imiverslty  of  Healtb  Sciences  should  such 
an  Institution  be  establlAed  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  Board  of  Regents  would  have  the  pow- 
er to  establish  postdoctoral,  postgraduate, 
and  technological  Institutes — assignment  to 
any  of  these,  H&E  officials  say,  also  would 
provide  a  strong  career  incentive  for  military 
MDs. 

Hearings  on  HJt.  2  are  scheduled  to  begin 
In  June  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Conunlttee.  chaired  by  Mr.  Hubert.  The  bill  !s 
expected  to  be  approved  by  the  Committee 
and  passed  by  the  House  In  short  order,  and 
to  get  Senate  approval  somewhat  later  In  the 
session.  If  everything  goes  according  to  ex- 
pectations, a  21-year  dream  wlU  finally  have 
come  true  for  Chairman  H6bert.  The  first 
class  of  medical  school  seniors,  under  terms 
of  HJI.  2,  Is  to  graduate  "not  later  than  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act." 


rrS  WYOMING 


Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Mrs.  Gladys  Housman,  of 
Guernsey,  Wyo.,  has  sent  me  a  song 
which  she  authored.  The  song,  entitled 
"It's  Wyoming,"  expresses  In  a  very  con- 
cise and  poetic  manner  what  we  hold  so 
dear  in  my  State. 

The  song  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  Mrs. 
Housman's  creative  abilities  but  also  to 
those  things  which  make  Wyoming  the 
great  State  it  is. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  song 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  song 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Wyoming 
(By  lira.  Gladys  Housman  of  Guernsey, 

Wyo.) 
Fairest  State  in  tbe  land. 
Blest  by  God  on  ev'ry  hand 
And  this  State  of  which  we  sing, 
Beloved  by  all  is  Wy-o-mlng. 

In  tbe  West  where  cattle  roam 
On  the  Plains,  is  our  dear  home. 
This  great  State  of  which  we  sing, 
Beyond  compare  is  Wy-o-ming. 

Bluest  skies,  sunsets  rare. 
F^endly  folk  eve-ry  where. 
So  this  State  of  which  we  sing, 
Renown'd  to  all,  It's  Wy-o-mlng. 


THE  337TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
POUNDING  OP  MARYLAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  25,  1971,  we  will  commemorate 
the  337th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Maryland.  While  this  is  a  day  of  cele- 
bration and  thanksgiving,  it  Is  also  a 
day  for  renewed  resolve  and  dedication. 

Last  year  a  prayer  for  Maryland  Day 
was  written  by  the  Very  Reverend 
Francis  Sayre,  dean  of  the  Washington 
Cathedral.  Since  his  thoughts  and  words 
should  provide  continuing  In^iratlon 
for  the  people  of  Maryland,  I  submit 
them  here  for  the  Rigors: 

Blow,  Lord,  Thy  clean  winds  upon  the 
shores  and  shoals  of  Maryland. 

Blow  gentle  breeze  of  blessing  across  the 


earth,  atop  her  stalwart  hills,  and  over  the 
greening  fields. 

Blow,  Holy  Spirit,  the  freshness  of  liberty 
through  the  hearts  of  Thy  people  whose 
domain  names  for  a  queen,  yet  worships  tbe 
King  who  Is  the  Father  of  us  all. 

So  may  Thy  children  catch  upon  their 
hopes  the  breath  of  glory  which  Thou  doth 
send  to  fill  the  spangled  sky,  the  lofty  sails 
of  ships,  and  faltbfiU  lives  of  men. 

FulfUl  then.  Oh  Ood,  the  promise  once 
borne  upon  the  wings  of  a  dove  of  a  land 
of  peace  and  companionriilp,  and  courage 
enough  ever  to  foUow  after  Thee;  through 
Jesus  Christ  Our  Lord.  Amen. 


ARIZONA  WINS  INmAL  WELFARE 
VICTORY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  27.  I  predicted  that  a  new  day 
is  breaking  in  America  when  the  Federal 
courts  will  listen  to  the  reasonable  inter- 
ests of  all  segments  of  society,  our  tax- 
payers and  State  officials  included.  My 
remarks  wei-e  made  in  anticipation  of  a 
fair  ruling  by  the  Judiciary  on  the  State 
of  Arizona's  challenge  of  an  incredible 
order  Issued  by  the  Department  of  HEW 
which  would  have  cut  off  the  entire  wel- 
fare assistance  funds  provided  to  nearly 
100,000  needy  Arizona  citizens. 

Senators  may  recall  that  on  that  day 
an  HEW  Administrator  had  announced 
his  decision  to  withhold  the  welfare 
checks  of  all  Arizona  recipients  as  an 
enforcement  measure  designed  to  bludg- 
eon Arizona  into  accepting  four  minor 
HEW  regulations  of  dubious  constitu- 
tionality. At  that  time,  I  urged  the  State 
to  fight  the  Issues  through  in  the  court 
system  where  I  foresaw  its  eventual  suc- 
cess. 

This  the  State  has  now  done,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  today  the  UJS.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  arcuit  has 
agreed  to  examine  the  imconstltutlon- 
aUty  of  HEW's  activltlefi.  On  February  22 
the  court  issued  an  order  allowing  Ari- 
zona to  file  its  opening  brtef  by  AprU  5 
and  setting  the  time  for  submission  of 
the  Department  of  HEW  defense  by 
May  3.  The  State  of  Arizona  may  then 
furnish  a  reply  brief  by  May  17.  after 
which  the  court  will  schedule  oral  argu- 
ment before  a  regular  panel  of  the  court 

Most  Important  of  all,  I  am  delighted 
to  announce  that  the  court  granted  Ari- 
zona's motion  for  a  stay  of  the  arbitrary 
HEW  cutoff  order.  The  circuit  court  de- 
creed that  HEW  cannot  enforce  its  order 
pending  disposition  by  the  court  of  the 
entire  proceeding.  This  is  a  dramatic  and 
important  victory  for  Arizona  in  its  con- 
frontation with  the  bureaucratic  regime 
In  Washington.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  in- 
terpret the  court's  decision  preventing 
the  withholding  of  welfare  moneys  as  a 
clear  sign  of  the  court's  belief  Arizona's 
legal  arguments  are  not  frivolous  and 
are  not  being  presented  for  purposes  of 
delay. 

Some  arrogant  welfare  organizations 
have  accused  the  Arizona  government  of 
nearly  every  sin  under  the  sun  against 
welfare  Individuals,  and  the  decision  "by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  stajing  the  HEW 
order  is  a  definite  repudiation  of  these 
wild  charges.  The  court  ruling  clearly 
vindicates  the  sincerity  and  reasonable- 
ness of  Arizona's  iwsltion.  It  remains  my 
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view  that  HEW  has  attempted  to  write 
law  by  administrative  fiat  in  the  Arizona 
welfare  situation  and  has  flagrantly  dis- 
torted the  true  intent  of  Congress  when 
it  wrote  the  welfare  statute.  I  will  repeat 
my  prediction  that  by  the  time  the  Ari- 
zona compliance  case  Is  settled  in  the 
Judiciary,  HEW  will  be  taught  its  regula- 
tions are  not  holy  script. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  at- 
torneys for  Arizona  and  the  experts  in 
its  welfare  department  for  winning  this 
initial  victory  and  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  final  judgment  which 
will  be  forthcoming  from  the  court  of 
appeals.  It  is  the  Arizona  welfare  re- 
cipients themselves  who  will  benefit 
from  the  continued  flow  of  welfare  pay- 
ments and  for  this  they  have  the  State 
officials  to  thank,  not  HEW, 


AMERICA  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  THE 
1970'S 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
March  5.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  appeared  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  of  California  in  San 
Francisco  and  presented  a  frank  and 
realistic  analysis  of  some  of  the  serious 
problems  confronting  this  country  in 
foreign  smd  defense  affairs. 

In  concluding  his  impressive  state- 
ment. Senator  Jackson  said: 

I've  discussed  these  matters  today — 
even  thoiigh  they  are  unpleasant — because 
I  think  It  Is  Important  for  people  to  speak 
out. 

I  also  think  It  is  important  for  people 
to  speak  out— in  this  kind  of  straight- 
forward way.  I  recommend  that  Members 
of  Congress  read  the  entire  text  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  speech.  And  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America  n*  ths  World  of  th«  1970*8 
(By  Senator  Hinrt  M.  Jackson) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  share  In 
this  program.  It  Is  an  honor  to  speak  from 
this  respected  platform. 

In  this  great  port  city  of  San  Francisco, 
you  have  always  had  a  special  relationship 
to  the  countries  of  the  Pacific.  Here  on  the 
West  Coast  there  has  been  an  historic  rec- 
ognition that  American  interests  are  deeply 
tied  to  what  Is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Here  oiu:  trade  and  cultural  relation- 
ships with  other  countries  have  increasing 
significance. 

In  the  world  of  the  TO's  what  U  It  that 
America  Is  working  for? 

The  world  we  want  Is  one  in  which  each 
people  will  be  free  to  develop  Its  national 
life  in  Its  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  re- 
quirement of  full  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  to  live  their  lives  in  their  own  ways. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  world  In  which  we  want 
to  live — one  In  which  our  free  institutions 
can  survive  and  flourish,  can  gain  strength 
and  become  even  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  Interests  of  the  American  people. 
But  we  do  not  ask  more  for  ourselves  than 
we  gladly  and  freely  accord  to  others. 

This  is  the  kind  of  world  described  In  the 
opening  articles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  Is  a  noble  cause.  But  a  cause  must 
have  Its  champions,  and  we  may  take  pride 
in  being  counted  among  them. 

For  well  over  a  decade  the  attention  of 


the  American  people  has  been  focused  on 
Southeast  Asia. 

For  too  long  now  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
absorbed  an  inordinate  amount  of  the  time 
and  energy  and  resources  of  this  country. 
But  we  are  there.  We  must  resolve  our  In- 
volvement In  a  responsible  way. 

We  did  not  prosecute  this  war  to  a  mili- 
tary conclusion.  Now  we  are  reducing  our 
military  Involvement,  withdrawing  U.S. 
forces. 

There  are  a  few  people  In  this  country 
who  want  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  by  a 
military  victory — by  Hanoi.  I  don"t  think 
there  are  very  many  such  people.  The  great 
majority  of  us  want  to  end  the  war  by  an 
agreement  that  stops  the  fighting  on  all 
sides — that  ends  the  kUling  by  all  parties, 
that  opens  the  way  for  a  fair  electoral  solu- 
tion of  the  political  Issues,  and  that  does  not 
create  dangerous  new  Instabilities  through- 
out the  whole  Pacific  area. 

The  primary  leverage  we  have  with  Hanoi 
to  end  the  fighting  and  to  achieve  a  release 
of  American  prisoners  lies  In  the  uncertainty 
that  surrounds  the  timetable  of  U.S.  with- 
drawal. Any  announced  deadline  for  a  U.S. 
pullout  can  undermine  the  confidence  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation essential  to  their  effective  take- 
over of  their  own  defense.  Setting  a  public 
deadline  Is  not  a  responsible  policy  for 
achieving  an  end  to  the  c<Hxflict.  It  is  an 
escape  from  reality. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  today  about  two 
other  critical  regions  lu  the  world:  one — 
Northeast  Asia — where  our  most  difficult 
problems  are  still  some  way  down  the  road; 
the  other — the  Middle  East — where  the  crisis 
Is  full-blown  upon  us. 

northeast     ASIA 

While  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  been  focused  on  Southeast  Asia,  Im- 
portant developments  have  been  occurring  In 
Northeast  Asia — developments  that  In  effect 
add  up  to  a  shifting  balance  of  power. 

During  the  60's,  Japan  emerged  as  a  great 
power — the  third  largest  Industrial  power  in 
the  world — with  rising  nationalist  sentiment. 
This  nationalist  sentiment  Is  not  now  of  the 
messianic,  pre-war  type,  but  It  does  reflect 
a  desire  for  greater  Independence  from  U.S. 
Influence  and  a  search  for  meaningful  na- 
tional goals  beyond  mere  economic  growth. 

Of  obvious  importance  is  the  maintenance 
of  close  and  cooperative  American  relations 
with  Japan.  We  should  not  permit  Immediate 
difficulties  over  trade  policy  to  overshadow 
the  immensity  of  our  mutual  interests — 
across  a  broad  front  of  political,  economic, 
and  security  concerns. 

The  agreement  on  the  return  of  Okinawa 
In  November  of  1969  eliminated  perhaps  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  continuation  of  a 
close  United  States-Japanese  association. 
However,  relations  between  our  two  countries 
continue  to  suffer  from  a  major  handicap: 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  a  sensitivity 
to  their  past,  and  now  more  limited,  de- 
pendence on  the  U.S.;  on  our  part,  a  fail- 
ure fully  to  overcome  the  "occupation  hang- 
over". It  Is  the  responsibility  of  both  our 
peoples  to  eliminate  this  outdated  think- 
ing. 

In  the  near  future,  we  can  expect  that 
Japan  will  press  for  a  reconsideration  of  pres- 
ent U.S.  base  arrangements.  A  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  American  bases  In  Japan,  worked  out 
In  close  conjunction  with  the  host  govern- 
ment, is  advisable  and  Inevitable.  With  some 
strong  bargaining  on  both  sides,  we  should 
be  able  to  fashion  mutually  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements for  the  remaining  bases  that  will 
meet  our  requirements,  including  those  for 
emergency  situations. 

Japan  is  an  independent,  great  power  with 
whom  we  should  consult  on  issues  of  mu- 
tual concern  on  th4  same  basis  as  we  con- 
sult   with    our   KATO   partners.    What   Ja- 


pan wants  Is  political  recognition  of  Its  tta- 
tus  as  a  great  power.  To  the  extent  that  we 
recognize  this  legitimate  Japanese  aim,  and 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple In  the  reliability  of  our  treaty  obligations 
In  the  area,  I  believe  we  can  Improve  tb» 
prospect  of  a  constructive  evolution  In  Ja- 
pan's nationalist  sentiments  and  of  cIom 
American-Japanese  cooperation  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  outlined  key  com- 
ponents of  a  U.S.  policy  toward  Mainland 
China  which  would  open  the  way  for  a  posi- 
tive Chinese  response  and  a  genuine  Im- 
provement In  relations  between  our  two  gov- 
ernments. If  not  In  the  immediate  future,  at 
least  over  the  longer  term. 

Today  I  want  to  emphasize  an  additional 
element.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that 
within  the  year  we  may  see  a  major  change 
In  Mainland  China's  International  position. 
By  this  I  mean  Peking's  entry  Into  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
by  one  formula  or  another  the  way  will  be 
opened  to  Peking  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  If  not  this  fall,  then  In  the 
fall  of  1972.  Rather  than  concentrate  VS. 
efforts  on  how  we  can  best  delay  such  entry 
we  should  be  thinking  more  eis  to  how  we 
may  utilize  the  presence  of  the  Mainland 
Chinese  In  the  UN  and  of  a  delegation  In 
New  York  to  Improve  our  relationships  with 
Peking. 

At  the  United  Nations  we  could  signal 
United  States  willingness  to  explore  with 
Mainland  China  directly  and  with  great  con- 
creteness  such  Issues  as: 

The  Improvement  of  trade  relations  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Mainland  China,  Including 
the  mutual  reduction  of  barriers  to  trade; 

The  accomplishment  of  mutual  U.S.-Chl- 
nese  exchanges  of  reporters,  scholars,  sci- 
entists, and  cultural  performers; 

The  inclusion  of  the  Peking  regime  In  ne- 
gotiations on  arms  control.  It  is  obvious  that 
sometime,  somehow,  the  Mainland  Chinese 
regime  will  have  to  Join  In  the  negotiations 
on  arms  control.  No  strategic  arms  control 
agreement  with  a  loophole  as  large  as  China 
could  sxirvive  Chinese  acquisition  of  a  sub- 
stantial nuclear  force. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  predict  how  Mao 
Tse-tung  or  his  successors  will  respond  to  a 
chance  to  enter  the  UN.  For  reasons  of  their 
own,  they  may  insist  on  totally  unacceptable 
conditions  of  entry. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  followed  a 
policy  of  isolating  themselves — cutting  their 
people  off  from  the  world  by  their  chaotic 
Cultural  Revolution,  mistreating  foreign 
diplomats  posted  in  Peking,  and  so  on.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  our  only  re- 
sponse should  be  a  policy  of  Isolating  Com- 
munist China. 

Our  treaty  obligations  for  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  Repubhc  of  China  on  Taiwan 
will  continue  whatever  the  formula  whereby 
Mainland  China  enters  the  UN.  We  have  a 
long  record  of  alliance  and  friendship  with 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan.  We  will 
continue  this  close  association,  and  I  do  not 
believe  It  need  constitute  a  block  to  the 
movement  toward  more  normal  relations  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Mainland  China. 

Peking's  presence  In  the  UN  would  be  no 
panacea  for  the  host  of  problems  Involving 
China  that  affect  world  peace  and  stability. 
But  Mainland  China's  participation  In  the  UN 
can  provide  an  opportunity  for  them  smd  for 
us  to  demonstrate  our  responsibility  for 
peace  and  stability  In  the  Western  Pacific— 
a  responsibility  which  is  In  our  mutual  in- 
terest. 

THE  MIDDLE  BAST 

In  the  Middle  East,  where  we  have  been 
preoccupied  with  the  immediate  conse- 
quences of  recurring  crises,  the  vision  of  our 
long  term  interests  and  of  the  requirements 
for  a  stable  peace  has  been  clouded.  The  re- 
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suit  Is  a  policy  based  on  a  fundamental  mis- 
conception: that  the  central  problem  in  the 
Middle  East  Is  the  confilct  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  nations.  I  believe  that  we  have 
been  far  too  slow  to  recognize  the  threat  to 
our  own  long  term  security  resulting  from 
the  deepening  Involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  Middle  EUist. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  cen- 
tral problem  In  the  Middle  East  Is  the  Rus- 
sian drive  for  hegemony.  If  there  were  no 
Middle  East  problem,  the  Soviets  would  In- 
vent one.  If  Israel  did  not  exist,  the  Russians 
would  find  another  pretext  for  pursuing  their 
historic  ambitions  In  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  which  dates  back 
to  Czarlst  times,  the  Soviets  have,  for  the 
first  time  since  World  War  II.  dispatched 
large  numbers  of  military  personnel  to  com- 
bat operations  In  a  foreign  country. 

Russian  pilots,  fiylng  aircraft  with  Egyp- 
tian markings,  are  flying  long  range  recon- 
naissance missions  In  the  Mediterranean. 

Russian  pilots  have  engaged  Israeli  pilots 
in  the  air. 

Russian  personnel  have  engaged  Israeli  air- 
craft with  surface-to-air  missiles — missiles 
that  are  part  of  the  most  sophisticated  sys- 
tem of  air  defense  In  the  world,  deployed  and 
partly  manned  by  Soviet  troops  and  tech- 
nicians. 

There  are,  today,  approximately  15,000 
Russians  In  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

The  Soviets  have  lavished  vast  sums  of 
military  and  economic  aid  on  a  long  list  of 
Middle  Eastern  countries:  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq, 
Sudan,  Algeria,  Yemen  and  South  Yemen. 
The  Middle  East  In  general,  and  Egypt  In 
particular,  has  received  the  lion's  share  of 
Soviet  worldwide  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance. 

The  Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet  now  num- 
bers some  40  ships,  rising,  on  occasion,  to  60 
or  more.  In  Egypt  the  Soviets  have  estab- 
lished a  major  naval  base  at  Alexandria 
where  her  ships  discharge  military  cargo  at 
the  rate  of  one  every  four  dajrs. 

Algiers,  Latakla,  Port  Said,  Tartus,  Port 
Sudan,  Aden  and  Berbera  have  become  Soviet 
ports  of  call  from  which  her  extensive  and 
growing  naval  activities  can  be  suppwrted. 

The  Soviets  in  the  Middle  East  are  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  "opportunistic  erpan«ion". 
Moscow's  aim  Is  to:  destroy  Western  Influence 
In  the  Middle  East;  gain  control  of  oil 
sources  vital  to  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
which  now  flll  a  great  proportion  of  their  oil 
needs  from  the  Middle  East  (Eiu-ope  76% — 
Japan  90%);  and  threaten  NATO's  soft  tm- 
derbelly  with  a  substantial  military  presence 
on  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  Sea. 

The  immediate  Soviet  objective  is  the  re- 
opening of  the  Suez  Canal — which  doubles 
the  effectiveness  of  the  growing  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  merchant  fleets  and  enables  a  single 
fleet  to  move  rapidly  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Indian  Oceans  and  thereby  con- 
tributes to  their  ongoing  penetration  of 
Africa. 

The  current  negotiations  in  New  York  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  immediate  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  But  while  we  all  share  an 
urgent  desire  for  a  settlement  of  the  tragic 
conflict  between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis,  wo 
must  not  be  a  party  to  forcing  a  fragile  In- 
terim arrangement  that  prejudices  Israel's 
security  and,  at  the  same  time,  fails  to  guard 
the  national  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  our  NATO  allies. 

The  borders  to  which  the  Soviets  and 
Arabs  are  pressing  Israel  were  Insecure  even 
before  the  Introduction  into  Egypt  of  sub- 
stantial Soviet  military  deployments.  Today 
these  borders  would  be  untenable. 

A  settlement  based  on  Israeli  withdrawal 
to  Inherently  Indefensible  borders  offers  at 
best  a  temporary  respite  almost  certain  to 


yield,  in  time,  to  new  and  far  more  dangerous 
hostUiUes  than  anything  likely  at  present. 
The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
direct  negotiation  of  defensible  borders  are 
the  trump  cards  In  any  forthcoming  settle- 
ment of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  As  such, 
agreement  on  these  issues  should  be  with- 
held until  a  settlement  of  all  other  out- 
standing Issues  is  reached,  including  Israel's 
right  of  access  to  the  Canal — an  interna- 
tional waterway.  With  the  Canal  back  In 
operation,  one  of  the  chief  Incentives  the 
Soviets  have  to  make  concessions  on  other 
outstanding  issues  will  vanish. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  Israel  be 
pressed  to  withdraw  or  the  Canal  be  re- 
opened as  a  means  of  achieving  a  temporary 
settlement  that  leaves  the  larger  question  of 
Soviet  involvement  in  the  region  unaffected. 
Israeli  withdrawal  to  defensible  borders 
must  be  accompwmled  by  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  Egypt.  The  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  survival  of  Israel  is  obviously  not  the 
Egyptian  Army,  but  the  direct  and  Indirect 
military  participation  of  operational  Rus- 
sian forces. 

It  would  be  short-sighted  and  Irresponsi- 
ble to  conclude  an  agreement  that  gave  the 
appearance  of  settling  differences  between 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  while  ignoring  the  chief 
source  of  instability  in  the  Middle  East:  the 
large  and  uncontrolled  Rxisslan  military 
presence. 

Any  partial  settlement  that  provided  for 
the  continued  presence  of  substantial  Soviet 
military  deployments  In  Egypt  would  merely 
perpetuate  the  Insecurity  that  has  three 
times  resulted  in  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  would  plant  the  seed — not  of  peace  and 
stabUlty — but  of  tension  and  eventual  con- 
flict. It  would  be  ironic  indeed  if  the  Ameri- 
can effort  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East 
were  to  culminate  Instead  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  an  historic  Russian  Imperial  am- 
bition. 

In  conclusion  let  me  add  this: 
I've  discussed  these  matters  today — even 
though  they  are  unpleasant — because  I  think 
it  is  Important  for  people  to  speak  out. 

In  issues  of  national  defense  and  foreign 
affairs,  the  national  Interest,  not  a  party  in- 
terest, comes  first.  Sometimes  that  means 
that  one  must  be  critical  of  national  policy, 
not  because  It  Is  the  i>ollcy  of  a  Republican 
or  Democratic  Administration,  but  because 
It  Is  poor  policy  for  the  nation.  Sometimes 
It  means  that  one  must  give  one's  support 
to  a  policy  even  though  that  support  may 
Incur  a  partisan  disadvantage.  And  to  be  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  nation,  such  criti- 
cism and  such  support  should  be  free  of  the 
flavor  of  f>artlBanshlp. 

In  the  words  of  Robert  Lovett,  a  great 
American,  who  served  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  Presidents: 

"While  the  challenges  of  the  moment  are 
most  serious  In  a  policy-making  sense,  I  see 
no  reason  for  black  despair  or  for  defeatist 
doubts  as  to  what  our  system  of  government 
or  this  country  can  do.  We  can  do  whatever 
we  have  to  do  in  order  to  survive  and  to 
meet  any  form  of  economic  or  political  com- 
petition we  are  likely  to  face.  All  this  we  can 
do  with  one  proviso:  we  miist  be  willing  to 
do  our  best." 


OPPOSITION  TO  PRESIDENT'e  PRO- 
POSAL TO  EXTEND  DRAFT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  I  made 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  in  opposition  to  the  President's 
request  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
draft  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

In  my  statement,  I  said  that  the  power 
to  conscript  men  into  the  Armed  Forces 
is  awesome.  Congress,  therefore,  should 


not  lightly  grant  this  authority  to  the 
President — nor  for  too  long  a  period  of 
time. 

In  addition,  I  suggested  that  if  Con- 
gress were  to  extend  the  President's  au- 
thority to  draft  men.  then  Congress 
'Should  aimually  authorize  a  ceUing  on 
the  number  of  draftees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Birch  Bath  Oppos- 

iNO   President  Nixon's  Proposal  To  Ex- 
tend THE  Dratt  for  2  Years 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  not  to  approve  the  Pres- 
ident's request  for  a  two-year  extension  of 
the  draft.  If  the  Committee  determines  that 
our  national  security  needs  demand  an  ex- 
tension of  the  President's  authority  to  con- 
script nven  into  the  armed  forces  then,  I 
respectfully  submit  a  one-year  extension  H 
a  more  appropriate  measure.  I  would  also 
urge  that  the  Committee  seriously  consider 
authorizing  Congress  to  establish  a  celling 
on  the  number  of  draftees  that  could  be  In- 
ducted In  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Congress  has  the  Constitutional  authority 
to  raise  and  maintain  armies.  Translated 
into  legislative  functions,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
means  It  has  the  power  both  to  establish  the 
size  of  the  armed  forces  and  to  determine 
the  manner  In  which  our  young  men  are 
asked  to  serve.  Congress  should — Indeed  It 
must — exercise  this  vital  Constitutional 
prerogative  annually. 

The  power  to  conscript  men  into  the 
Armed  Forces  Is  an  awesome  responsibility. 
Congress  should  not  lightly  grant  this  au- 
thority to  the  President — nor  for  too  long  a 
period  of  time.  When  it  does,  moreover,  it 
should  continue  to  exercise  Its  full  Con- 
stitutional powers  to  determine  the  number 
of  draftees  required  to  meet  our  national 
defense  needs. 

As  a  result  of  my  amendment  to  the  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Act  of  1970,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Congress  U  specifically  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  annually  authorizing 
the  average  active-duty  force  levels  of  the 
component  servtces.  By  requiring  annual  au- 
thorizations. Congress  struck  at  the  visible 
structure  of  the  military  manpower  issue. 
Since  active  duty  strength  is.  In  part,  a 
function  of  annual  Induction  levels.  Con- 
gress should  likewise  have  the  power  to  de- 
termine the  proper  mix  of  draftees  and  vol- 
unteers. 

For  a  Congress  concerned  about  its  proper 
role  in  the  formulation  of  foreign  and  na- 
tional security  policy  to  simply  extend  the 
President's  authority  to  draft — without  im- 
posing any  restraints — is  an  abdication  of  its 
proper  role  in  our  scheme  of  goveriunent. 
The  size  and  nature  of  our  military  man- 
power, after  all,  is  a  major  index  of  our  na- 
tional security  posture  and  our  treaty  obli- 
gations. In  terms  of  the  total  costs  of  the 
defense  budget,  moreover,  manpower  is  tiie 
single  most  expensive  item.  Most  Impor- 
tantly, manpower  Is  our  most  precious  re- 
source. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  looking  back  over  tlie 
post  World  War  n  years  at  previous  Con- 
gressional actions  in  extending  the  draft  I 
was  shocked  by  the  apparent  willingness  of 
Congress  to  grant  the  President  long-term 
authority  to  conscript  men.  In  1951,  1954, 
1968,  1963,  and  again  in  1967  the  President's 
authority  to  draft — an  authority  that  estab- 
lished no  limits  on  the  number  of  such  draft- 
ees— was  extended  with  only  little  debate. 
It  simply  sufficed  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  say  in  its  1967  request  for  a  four- 
year  extension,  for  example,  that  it  was  "in. 
accordance  with  the  procedures  followed  by 
the  Congress  In  the  previous  extensions." 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,   that  such  ex- 
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planatlona  are  no  longer  adequate — If  Indeed 
they  ever  were. 

We  are  now  being  told  tbat  as  long  as  the 
war  in  Vietnam  continues,  there  is  need  for 
the  flezlbUlty  In  force  strength  afforded  by 
the  present  draft  system — a  system  that  Im- 
poses no  limit  on  the  number  of  young  men 
to  be  drafted.  In  light  of  the  CTurent  mili- 
tary situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  this  could 
easily  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  like  to  retain  the  power  to  in- 
crease draft  calls  in  the  event  he  escalated 
the  American  combat  role  in  Indochina — 
without  Congressional  interference.  I,  for 
one,  am  not  prepared  to  grant  him  that  kind 
of   unfettered   authority. 

Mr.  Chalnn&n,  a  decision  to  extend  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  must  necessarily  Involve 
a  consideration  of  the  desirability — and  feasi- 
bility— of  replacing  the  draft  with  an  all- 
volunteer  force.  I  welcome  the  national  de- 
bate now  underway  on  this  question.  Hope- 
fully, it  will  focus  attention  not  only  on  the 
many  administrative  shortcomings  of  the 
present  draft  but  will  force  us  to  face  up  to 
the  basic  meaning  of  conscription.  To  draft 
young  men  to  fight — and,  for  many,  to  die — 
is  to  impose  a  limitation  on  human  freedom. 
Such  a  limitation  should  not  be  imposed  for 
any  but  the  most  compelling  reasons  of 
national  defense. 

I  strongly  favor  an  announced  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  within  one  year 
from  Hie  date  of  announcement.  I  had  hoped 
that  this  goal  could  be  reached  by  the  end 
of  1971.  But  I  believe  that  as  long  as  young 
Americans  are  forced  to  flght  in  Southeast 
Asia  they  should  be  chosen  under  the  draft 
system  rather  than  through  a  voluntary 
army.  The  draft  should  be  retained,  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  congressional  authoriza- 
tion, but  not  for  the  generally  accepted  rea- 
son about  manpower  needs. 

There  is  a  much  more  fundamental  rea- 
son, Mr.  Chairman.  An  elementary  sense  of 
Justice,  it  seems  to  me,  requires  that  the 
tragic  burdens  of  wartime  military  service 
should  be  distributed  as  evenly  as  p>oeslble 
across  all  groups  in  American  society. 

I  personally  abhor  the  situation  which  now 
finds  our  young  men  fighting  and  dying  in 
Southeast  Asia.  In  my  Judgment,  this  is  a 
bad  war.  It  will  not  become  a  good  war  by 
merely  changing  the  names  and  faces  of 
those  who  flght  it.  If  a  certain  foreign  policy 
is  bad  we  should  change  it — not  Just  change 
the  way  it  Is  Implemented. 

An  all-volunteer  army  might  well  be  com- 
prised of  yoxing  men  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  economic  spectrxim — those  who  cannot 
find  similarly  lucrative  employment  in  the 
private  economy.  And  at  this  time.  It  should 
be  noted,  we  are  experiencing  a  6  percent  un- 
employment rate  and  youth  unemployment 
rates  of  double  that.  This  is  no  way  for  a 
democratic  government  to  Implement  its  for- 
eign policy  or  sustain  its  military  during  a 
war. 

To  move  directly  to  a  volunteer  army  to- 
day, Mr.  Chairman,  would  be  a  mistake. 
There  are  some  still  uru^solved  problems 
associated  with  raising  an  all-volunteer  force 
that  must  be  answered  convincingly.  I  am 
not  yet  convinced,  for  example,  that  we  could 
avoid  the  kind  of  discrimination  based  on 
race  and  income  that  would  perpetuate — 
possibly  Increase — division  and  injustice  in 
our  society.  More  Importantly,  the  process  of 
oontroUing  military  adventurism  Is  strength- 
ened by  the  leavening  influence  of  civilians 
spread  throughout  the  military. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  made 
concerning  the  first  steps  we  should  take  this 
year  in  moving  toward  a  volunteer  army.  A 
one-year  extension  of  the  draft,  It  seems  to 
me,  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the«e 
efforts.  A  one-year  extension  would  present 
Congress  with  another  opportunity  next  year 
to  review  the  Impact  of  these  proposed 
changes  and  to  evaluate  the  likelihood  of 


their  eventually  producing  an  all-volunteer 
military. 

Mr.  Chairman,  any  extension  of  the  draft, 
moreover,  must  Include  a  major  overhaul  of 
the  present  administrative  machinery  to  in- 
sure that  those  who  must  serve  have  t>een 
selected  by  as  fair  and  Just  a  process  as  we 
can  devise. 

At  a  time  when  the  complexion  of  the  war 
In  Indochina  and  our  strategic  needs  can 
change  dramatically  within  a  few  months 
time.  Congress  should  exercise  an  annual 
check  on  both  the  level  of  troop  strength  and 
the  method  of  Induction.  The  need  to  deter- 
mine both  of  these  questions,  in  line  with 
changing  strategic  goals,  is  based  on  a  Con- 
stitutional grant  of  authority  that  Congress 
cannot  now  afford  to  neglect. 

The  essential  precondition  for  abolishing 
the  draft,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  ending  of  our 
tragic  involvement  in  Vietnam. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  arranged  for  a  briefing  of  the 
Maryland  congressional  delegation  by 
deans  of  Maryland's  medical  and  den- 
tal schools:  Dr.  John  H.  Moxley  m,  dean 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  Medical 
School;  Dr,  David  E.  Rogers,  dean  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  School 
of  Medicine;  and  Dr.  Charles  Barr,  as- 
sistant dean  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land School  of  Dentistry. 

At  this  meeting,  Mr.  President,  only 
one  item  on  the  agenda:  the  burg- 
eoning financial  crisis  facing  these  and 
indeed  almost  all  of  America's  medical 
and  dental  schools.  Cuts  in  Federal 
funding  have  already  spelled  death  for 
two  of  the  Nation's  55  dental  schools. 

Very  significant,  I  think,  was  the  par- 
ticipation, also,  of  representatives  from 
the  State  medical  associations.  Lending 
important  perspective  to  the  dialog  were 
Dr.  John  Chissell,  president  of  the  Mary- 
land Academy  of  General  Practice;  Dr. 
Paul  Mullan,  official  of  the  Maryland 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty;  and 
Dr.  Emerson  C.  Walden,  past  president 
of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  General 
Practice  and  president  elect  of  the  Na- 
tional Medical  Association. 

An  important  national  viewpoint  was 
also  represented,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
John  Cooper,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges.  Still 
others  were  present  and  made  meaning- 
ful contributions. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  one 
written  submission  was  offered — that  by 
the  dean  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Medicine.  Because  it  speaks  not  only  of 
problems  in  Maryland  and  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  but  Indeed  presents  conclu- 
sions of  national  significance,  I  ask. 
imanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TSSTUCONT  BKTOBS  THE  MABTLAND  DKLBOATION 

to  ths  u.s.  congkxss  rxcabding  fsdkral 
Aid  to  Mxdicai.  Schools 

(By  David  E.  Rogers,  M.D.) 

Maryland  medical  schools  are  currently 
struggling  to  meet  their  commitments  to  the 
people  of  Maryland  while  burdened  with  a 
crucial  financial  dilemma.  The  State's  med- 
ical schools  are  extending  their  physical,  fi- 
nancial   and    human    resources    to    deliver 


health  care  In  inner  city  areas,  increase  the 
supply  of  health  personnel,  and  perform  re- 
search which  will  Improve  health  care  in 
the  future.  At  the  same  time,  funds  available 
to  support  medical  education  have  decreased 
under  the  imptust  of  reduced  federal  funding, 
increased  demand  for  services,  inflation,  de- 
creased private  giving,  and  lower  Income  from 
endowment  and  investments.  In  the  follow- 
ing statements,  the  record  of  achievement 
and  the  financial  plight  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  Institutions  will  be  detailed.  The 
University  of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine 
faces  a  similar  crisis  and,  indeed,  so  do  meet 
of  the  nation's  medical  schools. 

RECORD  or  SERVICE 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Institutions 
(JHMI)  provide  medical  care  primarily  to 
Maryland  residents  and  to  a  large  segment 
of  the  inner  Baltimore  City  ix>pulatlon  at 
an  annual  cost  of  $40  million.  Over  91.8  mil- 
lion of  this  amount  represents  deficit  spend- 
ing by  Hopkins  to  give  ambulatory  health 
care  to  the  needy  without  charge  for  the 
professional  services  reudered  by  our  staff. 
The  anvount  of  service  rendered  la  impressive. 

One  out  of  every  6  patients  who  visits  a 
physician  in  Baltimore  is  seen  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  plus  its  sister 
teaching  institutions,  University  Hospital. 
Baltimore  City  Hospitals,  Sinai  Hospital,  to- 
gether handle  40  per  cent  of  all  paUent  care 
visits  in  Baltimore. 

Hopkins  Hospital  sees  24  per  cent  of  all 
emergency  room  visits  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. 

Of  the  active  physicians  practicing  in  this 
state,  over  26  per  cent  have  been  or  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  JHMI,  either  as  graduates 
of  the  Medical  School,  full  or  part-time  fac- 
ulty, or  trainees  in  its  intern  and  residency 
programs.  The  JHMI  attracts  physicians  into 
this  state  since  many  non-residents  take  up 
residence  in  Maryland  after  training  at  JHMI. 
As  an  example,  virtually  all  of  the  new  physi- 
cians in  Howard  County  have  come  there  to 
participate  in  our  new  Columbia  Health  Pro- 
gram. 

Nationally,  the  School  of  Medicine  ranks 
second  only  to  Harvard  in  the  number  of 
persons  it  has  provided  as  teachers  to  other 
medical  schools. 

The  JHMI  are  one  of  the  largest  employers 
in  the  State,  employing  over  6,000  persona 

Between  10S5  and  the  coming  year,  the 
JHMI  have  responded  to  the  need  for  more 
physicians  by  Increasing  the  entering  class 
size  from  90  to  115,  a  22  per  cent  increase.  In 
addition,  we  have  accelerated  the  training 
period  of  physicians  without  sacrifice  in 
quality  and  are  considering  other  programs 
which  may  further  reduce  the  duration  of 
medical  education. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  new  types  of 
health  professionals.  JHMI  have  Instituted 
over  80  programs  for  training  other  kinds  of 
health  professionals  and  have  established  a 
new  Center  for  Allied  Health  Careers  which 
will  further  expand  this  effort. 

The  Medical  School  has  initiated  new  pro- 
grams for  delivering  health  care  in  the  new 
city  of  Columbia  and  has  provided  physician 
manpower  for  this  area  of  the  State. 

Working  with  representatives  of  the  com- 
munity, local,  state  and  federal  health  au- 
thorities, the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  Insti- 
tutions has  developed  plans  for  and  will  soon 
open  a  new  primary  care  center  in  East  Balti- 
more. 

riNANCIAX.  SmTATION 

In  fiscal  1970,  the  deficit  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine  was 
over  $900,000.  In  fiscal  1971,  the  deficit  will 
climb  to  $2.2  million.  Despite  heroic  efforts 
to  increase  income  «md  reduce  expenditures, 
including  restrictions  on  hiring  and  salary 
increases,  the  projections  for  fiscal  1972  in- 
dicate a  deficit  of  over  $1.7  million.  This  slm- 
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ply  cannot  be  sustained,  and  we  run  the  real 
possibility  of  losing  staff  and  programs  which 
have  taken  many  years  to  establish. 

The  prime  cause  of  these  deficits  is  the  re- 
duction in  the  percentage  of  our  total  budjtet 
provided  by  the  federal  government.  De- 
creasing federal  support  has  placed  an  in- 
creasing burden  on  the  limited  non-federal 
sources  of  funds  available  to  the  School  (see 
appendix  1).  Despite  otir  financial  crisis,  we 
have  improved  and  expanded  our  delivery  of 
health  care,  are  training  greater  numbers  of 
physicians,  and  have,  to  date,  retained  the 
precious  resource  of  an  outstanding  profes- 
sional staff. 

Concurrent  with  the  decrease  in  federal 
support,  the  JHMI  have  been  subject  to  the 
pressures  common  to  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy: unionization  of  some  of  Its  non-pro- 
fessional personnel  resulting  in  higher  wages; 
decreasing  income  from  investments;  esca- 
lating costs  for  essential  services  and  supplies; 
and  sharp  decreaess  in  private  giving. 

Simply  stated,  the  costs  of  maintaining  our 
educational,  service  and  research  functions 
have  increased  more  sharply  than  our  in- 
com*. 

BUUICART 

Since  its  founding  in  1893,  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  School  of  Medicine  has  served 
and  continues  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Maryland  for  health  care  and  trained 
health  personnel. 

Now  the  school  finds  Itself  in  dire  financial 
straits,  at  a  time  when  It  is  being  asked  to 
increase  its  service  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  to  medicine.  Since  1966  the  size  of  our 
entering  class  has  risen  22  per  cent,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Pederal  share  of  our 
budget  has  decreased  28  per  cent.  This  Fed- 
eral cut-back  seriously  threatens  our  im- 
mediate future.  We  cannot  pass  this  addi- 
tional expense  on  to  our  students,  over  60 
per  cent  of  whom  already  receive  financial 
aid.  Financial  stability  must  be  restored  If 
Hopkins  is  to  continue  its  important  role  in 
medical  education,  research,  and  vital  health 
services  to  its  community. 

One  of  the  most  important  concepts  which 
we  wish  to  bring  to  this  delegation  Is  the  in- 
separable relationship  among  the  three  ele- 
ments— training  of  health  care  personnel,  de- 
livery of  health  care,  and  biomedical  re- 
search. Recent  shifts  in  emphasis  by  Federal 
funding  agencies  toward  Increased  funds  for 
direct  aid  to  medical  schools — while  at  the 
same  time  decreasing  aid  to  medical  students, 
biomedical  research,  new  construction  and 
training  programs  of  many  kinds — is  no  more 
than  squeezing  a  balloon  to  displace  funds 
from  one  part  to  another  without  actually 
increasing  aid  to  the  schools. 

In  order  to  truly  aid  the  schools  in  their 
multiple  mission,  the  Federal  government 
must  support  at  an  adequate  level  all  facets 
of  that  mission.  Failure  to  do  so  must  Inevi- 
tably resTilt  in  financial  failure  of  many 
medical  schools — a  loos  of  a  precious  national 
naouice. 

The  following  list  details  specific  areas  in 
which  the  Maryland  Delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress  Is  asked  to  exert  its  force  to 
effect  Improvement  to  the  financial  problems 
of  the  nation's  medical  schools. 

1.  Per  capita  aid  to  schools  based  on  en- 
rollment in  the  amount  of  $5,000  per  student 
each  year.  The  absolute  minimum  cost  of 
educating  a  medical  student  is  $4,000  per 
year  and  estimates  of  actual  costs  for  faculty, 
facilities  and  maintenance  range  to  well  over 
$10,000  per  year.  President  Nixon's  request  for 
$6,000  per  graduating  students  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the 
schools. 

2  Continuation  of  special  project  grants 
Which  aid  schools  in  expanding  enroUment 
and  developing  new  curricula. 

'•^»crea»«  In  scholarship  award  levels  from 
$2,600  to  $3,500  per  year,  and  continuation 
01  student  loan  programs  at  an  Increased 
lundlng  level  to  provide  a  m>Tim.i»i  »ward 


per  student  of  $3,600.  The  current  HEW 
nuinpower  bill  provides  no  money  authoriza- 
tion for  direct  loans  to  students.  Most  im- 
portant is  the  provision  of  funds  based  on 
a  formula  of  $3,000  multiplied  by  10  per  cent 
of  the  school's  enrollment. 

4.  Provide  substantial  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  health  facilities  for  the  needs  of  the 
present  and  the  futvu^.  HKW  now  plans  no 
Hill -Burton  Act  funds  for  hospital  con- 
struction. 

5.  Support  of  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nizations at  a  level  adequate  to  care  for  the 
health  needs  of  the  nation. 

6.  Increased  support  of  biomedioal  re- 
search, both  for  its  own  clear  value  and  be- 
cause funds  for  research  have  in  the  past 
helped  to  support  the  operation  of  medical 
schools. 

7.  Reassessment  of  the  recent  ^H  decision 
to  disoontinue  renewal  of  Research  Career 
Development  Awards  beyond  five  years.  This 
decision,  if  enforced,  will  guarantee  financial 
disaster  to  departments  dependent  on  such 
awards  for  the  maintenance  of  their  faculty 
members.  Further,  it  will  limit  the  number 
of  physicians  choosing  medical  research. 
Those  so  choosing  represent  only  a  small 
percentage  of  total  graduates  (less  than  5  f)er 
cent)  but  their  contrlbut.on  to  medical  re- 
search and  the  nation's  health  is  significant. 

8.  Increased  funding  for  programs  of  care 
for  indigent  patients. 

9.  Restoration  of  funds  for  training  grants 
which  have  been  sharply  reduced,  threaten- 
ing the  future  supply  of  health  personnel. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Staggers  of  West  Virginia  which 
encompasses  some  of  the  points  made  above. 
We  request  your  support  of  these  bills. 

These  recommendations  are  based  on  the 
proposition  that  medical  education  is  a  f\inc- 
tlon  of  national  Importance  and  that  the 
academic  institutions  involved  are  national 
resources  which  should  be  provided  Federal 
support  in  substantial  amounts  to  achieve 
stated  national  objectives. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  testimony  before  the  Maryland  Delega- 
tion and  hope  that  you  share  with  us  our 
concern  regarding  the  financial  plight  of 
medical  schools. 


SENATOR  ERVIN'S  FORESIGHT  ON 
ARTICLE   V   EXEMPLARY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  for  February  2,  1971,  pub- 
lished a  column  entitled  "Senator  Ervin's 
Foresight  on  Article  V  Exemplary,"  writ- 
ten by  James  J.  Kilpatrick.  Inasmuch  as 
the  article  refers  to  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Ervin  which  undertakes  to  pre- 
scribe the  rules  governing  constitutional 
conventions  called  imder  article  V  at  the 
instance  of  the  States  and  for  that  rea- 
son merits  consideration  by  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senatob  Ebvin'b  roaXBXOBT  ON  AsncLB  V 

BXXaCFLABT 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
North  Carolina's  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  is  per- 
forming another  great  service  Just  now  in  his 
effort  to  get  prompt  action  on  a  bill  fixing 
the  ground  rules  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. The  senator  is  a  wise  old  owl,  poeseesed 
of  perfect  vision.  In  a  tcmgled  underbrush  of 
law,  he  sees  a  crisis  creeping  up. 

Few  others  have  pcdd  much  attention.  Aft«r 
all,  the  country  hasnt  seen  a  oonstitutloiial 
convention  since  1787;  It  is  widely  suppoaMl 
that  such  a  political  animal  Is  extinct.  Bat 


unless  Ervin  is  sorely  mistaken — and  be  ifn't 
mistaken  often — the  next  few  months  are 
likely  to  see  the  Congress  eyeball  to  eyeball 
with  Article  V  of  the  Constitution. 

That  widely  forgotten  provision  says  flatly, 
In  words  that  would  seem  to  defy  misunder- 
standing, that  on  the  applications  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  states,  the  Con- 
gress "shall  call"  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Such 
amendments,  if  subsequently  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states,  would  become 
valid  additions  to  our  fundamental  law. 

During  the  first  hundred  years  of  our 
republic's  history,  according  to  a  study  by 
Fred  Graham  in  1963,  only  10  such  "applica- 
tions" were  filed  by  the  states  with  the  Oon- 
grees.  Between  1883  and  1911,  however,  peti- 
tions came  on  with  a  rush;  31  state  le0sla- 
turee  sought  a  convention  to  propose  an 
amendment  for  the  direct  election  of  U.S. 
senators,  and  though  they  didn't  get  the 
oonvention,  they  did  get  the  17th  Annend- 
ment. 

Over  the  past  60  years,  the  tide  has  ebbed 
and  flowed:  World  government,  the  prohi- 
bition of  polygamy,  wages  and  hours,  the 
Townsend  plan  of  old-age  assistance.  It 
wasn't  until  1967,  four  years  ago  this  spring, 
the  members  of  Congress  gave  such  applica- 
tions a  second  glance.  At  that  time,  it 
appeared  that  32  state  legislatures  had 
applied  for  a  convention  to  propose  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  overturning  the 
Supreme  Court's  rule  of  "one  man,  one  vote" 
for  apportioning  legislative  seats. 

We  heard  a  good  deal  of  discussion  then 
of  the  legal  complexities.  The  late  Sen. 
Everett  IXrksen  fulminated  gloriously  for  a 
while;  law  professors  came  and  went;  news- 
paper editors,  all  of  whom  are  thwarted  con- 
stitutional lawyers,  delivered  themselves  of 
advisory  opinions.  Eventually  the  uproar 
subsided. 

Now  it's  back  again.  This  time  the  target  is 
federal  revenue  share — an  idea  with  enor- 
mous appeal  to  state  legislatures  across  the 
land.  Five  states  (New  Hampwhire,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  California  and  New  Jersey)  al- 
ready have  filed  formal  applications  with 
Congress  to  call  a  constitutional  oonvention 
for  such  an  amendment.  At  least  14  other 
legislatures,  now  in  session,  are  known  to  b« 
considering  such  resolutions. 

Ideas  are  contagious.  This  Idea  could  be- 
come epidemic.  Unlike  other  convention 
movements  of  recent  years,  revenue  sharing 
arouses  few  objections  of  philosophy  or 
principle.  The  purpose  is  far  removed  from 
reapportionment,  state  control  of  obscenity, 
prayer  In  the  schools,  or  a  new  "Supreme 
Court  of  the  Union."  State  legislatures  are 
hungry  for  money  with  no  strings  attached. 
If  they  cant  get  it  any  other  way,  how  about 
amending  the  Constitution? 

Ervin  is  asking  his  colleagues  to  suppose 
that  34  States  file  Article  V  applications. 
What  then?  One  belligerent  response  is  to 
say  that  no  power  can  compel  the  Congress 
to  carry  out  the  constitutional  command- 
ment that  Congress  "shall  oall"  a  convention. 
But  members  are  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution; we  have  to  assume  they  would 
perform  their  duty. 

How?  Ervin's  bill  would  establish  a 
permanent,  orderly  plan.  If  34  states,  within 
a  seven-year  period,  should  ask  for  a  conven- 
tion on  a  given  issue.  Congress  would  sched- 
ule a  convention  that  would  be  strictly 
limited  to  consideration  of  that  issue  alone. 
Bach  state  would  elect  one  delegate  from 
each  congressional  district,  plus  two  at  large. 
When  the  convention  had  finished  its  busi- 
ness. Congress  would  transit  the  propoaed 
amendment  back  to  the  states  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

This  la  a  wise  and  prudent  bUI.  It  ou^t 
to  be  taken  up  now.  In  tranquillity,  before 
the  predictable  spring  day  when  crisis  arrives 
on  the  Hill  with  the  postman.  He  may  be 
bearing   application   94. 
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WYOMING'S      WAR      ON      DEADLY 
STREP 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
1971  issue  of  Today's  Health,  a  magazine 
published  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, contains  an  article  entitled 
"Wyoming's  War  on  Deadly  Strep."  The 
article  deals  with  a  unique  program 
that  has  been  developed  in  Wyoming 
schools  to  combat  strep  throat,  the  cause 
of  crippling  rheumatic  heart  disease. 

As  the  article  points  out,  rheumatic 
fever  remains  the  most  common  cause 
of  heart  disease  in  children.  About  1.6 
million  Americans  now  suffer  cardiac 
damage  from  this  disease,  which  each 
year  claims  about  14,000  lives. 

The  article  also  points  out  that  Cas- 
per. Wyoming's  second  largest  city,  be- 
gan the  program  of  strep  detection, 
utilizing  volunteer  services  from  par- 
ents and  the  medical  profession.  As  a 
result,  there  has  not  been  one  single 
case  of  rheumatic  fever  in  Natrona 
County  in  3  years. 

What  the  city  of  Casper  and  other 
Wyoming  communities  have  done  dem- 
onstrates how  problems  can  be  over- 
come and  solved  when  a  community  is 
willing  to  become  involved. 

The  city  of  Casper  and  the  State  of 
Wyoming  are  to  be  saluted  for  their  out- 
standing achievement,  which  has  been 
brought  about  only  because  people  were 
willing  to  become  involved  to  eradicate 
this  menace  from  their  midst. 

The  efforts  of  so  many  people  in 
Wyoming  which  have  made  this  pro- 
gram a  success  have  gained  national 
recognition  for  the  State,  and  deserv- 
edly so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wtominc's  Wax  on  Dxaolt  Stbef 
(By  Mike  Mlchaelson) 

Westerners  are  taciturn  folk.  They'll  likely 
answer  yo\ir  questions  with  tight-lipped 
"yeps"  or  "nopes."  So  goes  the  stereotype.  Yet 
In  Wyoming — proudly  tagged  "the  Cowboy 
State" — a  generation  has  grown  up  unshak- 
ably  convinced  of  the  virtue  of  opening  the 
mouth  real  wide  at  least  once  a  week. 

They  have  good  reason  for  their  conviction, 
for  the  simple,  weekly  act  of  Inspecting  the 
throat  of  every  child  In  grade  school  has  vir- 
tually eliminated  dreaded  rheumatic  fever 
among  Wyoming's  school  population.  It 
means  that  tell-tale  signs  of  "strep  throat" 
can  be  spotted  early,  verified  by  swabbing  and 
lab  culture,  and,  if  necessary,  treated. 

Rheumatic  fever  remains  the  commonest 
cause  of  heart  disease  In  children.  It  Is  pro- 
duced by  Infection  with  a  specific  germ — 
group  A.  beta  hemolytic  streptococci — which 
causes  the  familiar  "strep  throat."  About 
three  out  of  every  100  such  Infections  lead 
to  rheumatic  fever,  which  can  Inflict  crip- 
pling damage  to  the  heart. 

About  1.6  million  Americans  now  suffer 
cardiac  damage  from  rheumatic  heart  disease, 
which  each  year  claims  about  14,000  lives.  Yet 
It  is  a  disease  which  can  be  prevented  If  strep 
infections  are  detected  and  treated  early. 

And  this  Is  something  Wyoming  communi- 
ties are  doing  with  notable  success.  A  leading 
authority  on  streptococcal  Infections  and 
rheumatic  fever  admits  surprise  at  the  low 
level  of  the  insidious  strep  strain  found  in  a 
community  randomly  tested.  "This  Is  per- 


haps the  lowest  Incidence  recorded  In  chil- 
dren," says  Angelo  Taranta,  M.D.,  associate 
professor  of  medicine  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

Wyoming's  victory  over  this  incapacitating 
disease  becomes  even  more  remarkable  in 
light  of  some  elementary  geography:  Wyo- 
ming Is  sliced  by  the  string  of  towering  pealts 
that  form  the  Great  Divide;  Casper,  where  the 
strep  detection  program  began,  lies  in  the 
long  shadow  of  the  Rockies.  And  medical 
scientists  know  that  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  Is  one  of  the  nation's  prime  target 
areas  for  the  disease — although  this  pectUiar 
geographic  prevalence  has  so  far  defied  scien- 
tific explanation. 

"It  was  not  uncommon,  at  one  time,  to 
have  as  many  as  25  rheumatic  fever  cases  in 
County  Hospital,"  says  Louis  J.  Roussalls,  a 
bright,  young  general  practitioner  who  set- 
tled In  Casper  about  nine  years  ago  and  who 
serves  as  co-chairman  of  the  local  Rheumatic 
Fever  Control  Committee.  "By  contrast,"  he 
notes,  "we  haven't  had  a  single  case  from  this 
county  In  three  years." 

These  dramatic  results  are  beginning  to 
attract  wide  attention.  Internationally  known 
experts  are  looking  toward  Wyoming,  and 
communities  In  several  states  recently  have 
expressed  Interest  in  setting  up  slmUar  pro- 
grams. 

National  recognition  of  the  Wyoming  suc- 
cess has  been  long  coming:  15  years.  And 
It  has  required  the  commitment  of  local 
doctors,  public  health  nurses,  teachers,  and 
school  officials,  the  unstinting  voluntary  help 
of  parents,  and  the  unwavering  beUef  and 
tireless  efforts  of  a  transplanted  Chlcagoan, 
Brendan  Phibbs. 

Could  that  which  works  In  Wyoming  be 
applied  elsewhere?  Doctor  Taranta  believes 
it  could — provided  It  had  the  same  kind  of 
energetic  leadership  and  community  support. 

"Bren  Phibbs  Is  a  charming  and  persuasive 
individual,"  he  notes,  "and  although  I  believe 
the  Casper  program  is  largely  a  personal  suc- 
cess. It  could  be  done  elsewhere. 

"Certainly,  one  of  the  key  elements  has 
been  the  mustering  of  the  support  of  large 
numbers  of  volunteers.  This  makes  the  pro- 
gram quite  inexpensive,"  says  Doctor  Taran- 
ta, citing  lack  of  funding  as  one  of  the  com- 
mon barriers  to  successful  communitywlde 
programs. 

Brendan  Phibbs  is  built  tall  and  solid  like 
a  pro  football  linebacker.  He  wears  his  iron- 
gray  hair  brushed  straight  back  and  has  the 
ruddy  complexion  of  his  Irish  forebears.  An 
enthusiastic  outdoorsman.  he  skis,  hunts, 
fishes,  and  climbs  mountains.  During  World 
War  11  he  took  part  in  the  Allied  push  across 
the  Rhine  as  a  front-line  surgeon  with  a  tank 
company. 

Today,  he  specializes  in  internal  medicine 
and  has  a  practice  in  Casper,  Wyoming's 
second  largest  city,  population  48,000.  With 
cardiology  as  his  subspecialty.  Doctor  Phibbs 
runs  a  sophisticated  oardlo-pulmonary 
laboratory  and  treats  heart  patients  from 
across  the  state. 

He  also  has  a  Gaelic  penchant  for  clinging 
determindedly  to  an  Idea  he  believes  in  and 
for  speaking  plainly,  particularly  when  chas- 
ing down  a  medical  myth.  It  Is  not  calculated 
to  endear  him  to  many  of  his  peers,  for  ex- 
ample, when  he  states  bluntly  that  "probably 
half  of  the  physicians  In  the  United  States 
don't  know  how  to  treat  streptococcal 
pharyngitis."  And  then  shows  slides  which 
prove  that  he  does  I 

"Even  some  of  the  very  capable  pediatri- 
cians have  a  tendency  to  treat  a  bad-looking 
throat  with  a  lot  of  quick-acting  penicillin. 
What's  really  needed  is  the  long-acting  kind," 
says  Doctor  Phibbs,  explaining  that  It  takes 
10  days  to  eradicate  the  strep  organism. 

Brendan  Phibbs'  mercurial  Irish  person- 
ality also  Is  endowed  with  ample  quantities 
of  a  disarming,  puckish  charm  and  a  smidg- 
eon of  pure  blarney.  Pulling  off  the  program 


on  a  frugal  budget.  Doct<»r  Phibbe  admits 
that  he  and  his  people  "beg,  borrow,  and 
steal"  a  great  deal  of  help  and  equipment, 
and  that  he  blatantly  underpays  his  dedi- 
cated staff.  And  the  program  has  built  up  in 
the  commimlty,  he  points  out,  a  veritable 
army  of  "hundreds  of  moms  who  know  better 
than  many  doctors  how  to  swab  a  throat." 

Certainly,  the  level  of  public  Information 
about  strep  and  Its  odious  complications  la 
uncommonly  high.  One  time.  Brendan 
Phibbs  was  driving  with  a  visiting  public- 
health  researcher  amd  happened  to  stop  at 
the  general  store  of  a  small  mining  com- 
munity. To  make  a  point,  the  Casper  doctor 
asked  his  companion  to  question  the  little 
lady  who  owns  the  store  and  pumps  the  gas 
about  the  strep  program.  "She  answered  all 
his  questions,"  Phibbs  relates  with  a  grin. 
"He  was  astonished.  She  knew  more  than  the 
average  doctor  did." 

Clearly,  the  strep  prevention  program 
which  began  in  Casper  and  now  has  been 
expanded  to  include  most  of  the  state.  Is 
iinlque.  Yet,  It  Is  remarkably  simple. 

Fact  One:  Strep  infections  can  lead  to  the 
serious  complications  of  rheumatic  fever  or 
nephritis,  a  kidney  disease.  Unfortunately, 
as  many  as  30  percent  of  the  infections 
which  produce  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever 
may  be  so  mild  as  to  cause  no  apparent 
symptoms.  "This  means  that  the  parents  may 
be  wholly  unaware  of  the  danger,"  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association  has  commented,  "and 
that  no  physician  is  asked  to  examine  the 
child." 

Lack  of  severe  symptoms  also  Is  one  rea- 
son that  has  gained  rheumatic  fever  the 
reputation  as  a  "disease  of  poverty,"  explains 
Doctor  Phibbs.  "Poor  people  don't  regard  a 
sore  throat  as  a  reason  for  a  trip  to  the  doc- 
tor. Instead,  they'll  take  aspirin,  or  a  lozenge, 
or  a  throat  gargle.  This,  of  course,  doesn't 
affect  strep,  which  Is  a  very  contagious  or- 
ganism." Add  crowded  living  conditions  to 
this  equation  and  you  have  the  climate  for 
the  rapid  spread  of  infection. 

Fact  Two:  Strep  infections  occur  mainly 
in  the  five-15  age  bracket.  "Rheumatic  fever 
Is  an  occupational  disease  of  school  chil- 
dren," notes  Doctor  Phibbs. 

Fact  Three:  It  is  impossible  to  diagnose 
a  strep  throat  by  mere  physical  examination. 
Diagnosis  is  dependent  up>on  laboratory  tests. 
Doctor  Phibbs  notes  "a  reluctance"  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  medical  profession  to 
accept  this  fact.  "It  Is  difficult  to  persuade 
some  physicians  that  they  cannot  diagnose 
streptococcail  pharyngitis  without  a  throat 
cultiire,  and  it  isnt  sufficiently  widely  real- 
ized or  accepted,  he  observes  "that  any 
pharyngitis  may  be  streptococcal  and  may 
be  dangerous." 

Solution:  Examine  weekly  the  throat  of 
every  child  in  school.  When  there  are  signs 
or  symptoms  of  pharyngitis,  swab  the  child's 
throat  and  make  laboratory  cultvu«s.  (Bule- 
of -thumb:  When  In  doubt,  swab!)  Isolate 
and  treat  all  children  with  positive  cul- 
tures— those  youngsters  Indicted  by  lab  tests 
as  harboring  the  troublesome  strain  of  strep 
bacteria. 

As  a  workable  remedy,  the  Idea  perhaps 
seems  oversimplified — like  a  cure-all  patent 
medicine.  Yet  It  works  as  well  In  practice  as 
It  sounds  in  theory — much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  a  goodly  number  of  people.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  Donald  Becker,  Ml}.,  pathol- 
ogist at  the  329-bed  Natrona  County  Hos- 
pital (Casper's  only  hospital)  and  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  program. 

It  was  about  16  years  ago  when  Doctors 
Becker  and  Phibbs  first  discussed  the  Idea. 
They  were  sitting  over  coffee  in  the  hos- 
pital cafeteria  one  bleak  morning.  That  their 
ambitious  long-range  plans  would  involve  a 
vast  education  of  the  public  and  a  delicate 
reeducation  of  many  fellow  physicians  didn't 
faze  them.  "Brendan  Phibbs  is  a  pretty 
yeasty  guy,  anyway,"  Doctor  Becker  com- 
ments dryly. 
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"But  there  really  lent  anything  maglo 
about  the  program,"  be  says.  "It  is  the  elab- 
oration and  application  of  something  that 
has  been  known  for  many  years.  What  is 
remarkable  is  that  so  many  people  have  stuck 
with  it  and  that  it  has  worked  so  well  for 
so  long — ^particularly  when  you  consider  the 
number  of  links  in  the  chain,  the  number 
of  people  It  involves,  and  the  niunber  of 
places  It  could  break  down." 

Conversely,  Doctor  Becker  Is  convinced 
that  without  its  small  army  of  dedicated  and 
ci^>able  volunteers  the  program  would  stall. 
"It's  a  case  of  giving  people  an  opportunity 
to  help  themselves,"  he  explains. 

Mother-volunteers  report  for  duty  In  teams 
of  two  or  three  on  every  school  day  in  nearly 
every  grade  school  in  the  state  (about  90 
percent  of  Wyoming's  schools  participate). 
Often  they  must  battle  the  harsh  Wyoming 
winter  that  can  produce  sudden,  blinding, 
60-mph  blizzards.  High  winds  whip  swirling 
snow  off  the  plains  which  can  "white-out" 
a  oar  in  seconds,  reducing  visibility  to  near 
zero. 

Let's  travel  with  volimteer  Judy  Aurellus, 
attractive  wife  of  a  Casper  moving  and  stor- 
age company  operator,  and  mother  of  four, 
as  she  sets  out  one  morning  for  Manor 
Heights,  one  of  the  city's  21  elementary 
schools.  It's  early,  for  like  many  mothers  In 
the  program,  Judy  usually  arrives  at  school 
before  many  of  the  students.  And  it's  bright. 
Despite  its  reputation  for  fierce  winters, 
Wyoming  enjoys  a  remarkably  high  num- 
ber of  clear  days  and  hours  of  winter  svm- 
Bhlne. 

Accompanying  Judy  Aurellus  this  morn- 
ing Is  her  daughter  Katy,  a  wide-eyed 
second-grader  with  shoulder-length  blond 
hair.  Most  of  the  mother-volunteers  have  a 
child  of  their  own  attending  the  school  they 
serve.  "I've  followed  all  my  kids  through  the 
strep  program,"  says  Judy,  who  started  about 
10  years  ago  as  one  of  the  earliest  volunteers. 

Manor  Heights  school  site  at  the  edge  of 
the  city  close  to  the  foot  of  the  wooded  slopes 
of  8200-foot  Casper  Mountain.  Judy  Aurellus' 
teammate,  Jere  Baze.  already  is  at  the  school 
and  the  two  exchange  greetings  and  quickly 
prepare  for  the  student  influx,  setting  out 
tongue  depressors,  flash  light,  swabs,  and 
record  sheets. 

Classes  assemble  and  teachers  perform  the 
now-famlUar  ritual  of  asking  If  any  child 
has  a  cold  or  sore  throat.  Some  of  the 
yoimger  children  have  brought  notes. 

Youngsters  who  respond  are  sent  to  have 
their  throats  Inspected.  To  make  sure  each 
child  Is  examined  at  least  once  a  week,  one 
row  of  children  from  each  class  is  sent  every 
day  for  routine  examination  (at  some  schools 
they're  rotated  by  class).  Kindergarten  chll- 
••r^n — the  age  group  most  susceptible  to 
strep  infections — are  examined  twice  weekly. 

"We  believe  the  program  has  reduced  ab- 
senteeism," says  Doctor  Wheatley,  principal 
of  Manor  Heights,  "particularly  the  absences 
of  three  or  four  days  you  normally  expect 
during  the  winter  cold  season." 

It's  Thursday,  one  of  the  days  all  kinder- 
garten children  are  examined.  They  file  into 
the  small  room  allotted  the  volunteers. 

There's  some  Jostling  and  a  little  chatter- 
ing as  these  moppets  wait  in  line.  Two  girls 
near  the  back  are  giggling,  apparently  about 
the  boy  ahead  of  them  who  sports  a  "Laugh- 
In"  T-shirt.  Another  boy.  with  Indian  fea- 
tures, drops  a  coin,  his  milk  money,  perhaps. 

Most,  though,  watch  solemnly  as  class- 
mates get  inspected  and /or  swabbed.  Some 
practice  saying  "ah"  way  ahead  of  time.  But 
when  their  turns  come  they  open  their  tiny 
mouths  on  cue,  like  birds. 

There  is  one  recalcitrant  youngster,  a 
a«J"k.  fringe-haired  boy  who  hangs  back  in 
the  line  when  his  turn  comes.  "You're  not 
gonna  put  that  In  my  mouth."  he  says,  de- 
fiantly. 


But  Judy  Aurellus,  a  veteran  throat-peerer, 
Is  persuasive.  Hiding  the  objectionable 
tongue-depressor  behind  her  back,  she  coaxes 
the  difficult  child  forward. 

"Come  on,  let's  see  what  kind  of  cereal  you 
had  for  breakfast."  Reluctantly,  he  allows  his 
throat  to  be  examined  without  use  of  the 
depressor. 

With  experience,  volimteers  become  adept 
at  spotting  the  tell-tale  signs  of  strep.  They 
are  taught  to  look  for  swollen  and  tender 
glands  in  the  neck  and  under  the  jaw.  for 
fever,  red  throat,  or  the  drainage  of  mucus 
in  the  throfit  and  on  the  tonsils. 

Jere  Baze  Is  a  first-year  volunteer  with 
only  a  few  inspection  sessions  behind  her. 
Gingerly,  she  tries  her  hand  at  swabbing,  try- 
ing to  do  it  by  the  book :  Place  depressor  way 
back  on  the  tongue;  swab  the  throat  with 
circular  motion;  make  sure  to  reach  up  be- 
hind the  uvala.  She  has  a  large  wall  chart 
to  guide  her.  and  a  partner  to  offer  a  wel- 
come measure  of  encouragement. 

As  with  many  volunteer-mothers,  the  neo- 
phyte sws.bber  finds  hardest  the  point  that 
the  Instructions  emphasize  strongest — ^pro- 
duce gagging  I  "You  wont  hurt  the  child," 
Judy  assures  her,  "and  you  must  get  a  good 
moist  swab  from  the  back  of  the  throat." 

Throat  swabbing  is  by  no  means  a  gentle 
art.  "We're  barbaric,"  says  Dr.  Rousallis.  "We 
have  to  be."  Then  he  tells  of  an  incident  that 
sets  Dr.  Phibbs  apart  as  perhaps  the  most 
vigorous  throat  swabber  who  ever  came  down 
the  pike. 

The  Casper  team  was  making  one  of  its 
random  checks,  mass-swabblng  at  a  school 
in  an  outlying  area.  Dr.  Phibbs  and  two  lo- 
cal doctors  were  sharing  the  chores.  It  didn't 
take  the  visiting  doctor  long  to  acquire  a  rep- 
utation. After  a  while,  each  of  the  local  phy- 
sicians had  before  them  lines  of  students  to 
be  swabbed.  Doctor  Phibbs  hadn't  a  single 
customer.  "But  when  the  swabs  were  cul- 
tured, he  had  90  percent  of  the  positive  pick- 
ups," notes  Doctor  Rousallis. 

Doctors  Phibbs  and  Rousallis  and  others 
from  the  Casper  program  travel  frequently 
to  other  communities  In  the  state,  providing 
guidance  and  support,  and  making  studies. 
In  winter,  most  of  the  old  hands  guard 
against  the  unpredictable  Wyoming  weather, 
traveling  with  emergency  supplies  in  their 
cars — food,  clothing,  blankets,  and  canned 
cooking  heat. 

In  hours,  conditions  can  change  from  a 
Chinook  wind,  warm  enough  to  melt  deep 
snowbanks,  to  the  biting  cold  blast  of  a 
howling  blizzard.  "It  seems  we  lose  a  sales- 
man from  back  east  every  winter  when  his 
car  gets  socked  in  and  he  tries  to  walk  for 
help — often  in  low-cut  shoes — instead  of 
sticking  it  out." 

Back  at  Manor  Heights,  all  suspect  throats 
have  been  swabbed.  Swabs  then  are  num- 
bered, listed  on  a  corresponding  sheet,  and 
delivered  by  one  of  the  volunteers  to  the 
strep  lab  at  Natrona  County  Hospital. 

Results  of  the  lab  work  will  become  known 
the  following  morning  when  the  school  office 
is  notified  of  those  children  infected  with 
strep.  Each  child  then  is  dispatched  home 
with  a  note  and  cannot  return  to  school 
until  treatment  has  begun. 

If  treated  that  same  afternoon,  the  stu- 
dent may  return  to  school  next  morning. 
"Infectlvlty  will  have  dropijed  so  sharply  the 
morning  after  an  injection,"  notes  Doctor 
Phibbs,  "that  the  child  is  substantially  non- 
contagious. We've  tried  culturlng  them  the 
next  day  and  we  hardly  ever  get  a  positive 
culture." 

When  a  child  is  shown  to  be  infected,  other 
members  of  the  family — especially  high-risk 
preschool  siblings  and  young  adults — are  en- 
couraged to  go  to  the  school  and  be  swabbed. 
"If  one  child  In  the  family  is  positive,  there's 
a  36  percent  chance  that  someone  else  Is 
going  to  be  poBltive."  says  Doctor  Phibbs.  "If 


two  children  are  infected,  you  almost  know 
someone  else  Is  going  to  be  I" 

During  the  huge  eruption  of  strep  that 
struck  Casper  after  the  Asian  flu  pandemic 
of  1957-1958 — three  years  after  the  program 
began — 25  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  developed 
in  the  general  population.  In  contrast,  there 
were  only  four  cases  reported  among  the 
14,000  school  children  Involved  in  the  pro- 
gram. Normally,  80  percent  of  the  rheumatic 
fever  would  be  expected  to  occur  in  this 
group. 

"Success  In  controlling  strep  In  the  school 
population  must  hinge  on  mandatory  treat- 
ment— the  ability  to  exclude  children  from 
school,"  says  Robert  A.  Zimmerman,  Ph.  D., 
a  leading  strep  expert  with  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control.  "Without  it  you 
probably  will  encounter  a  few  critical  in- 
stances where,  because  of  lack  of  parental 
interest  or  perhape  for  economic  reasons,  the 
child  is  not  treated."  Of  course,  the  child 
then  creates  a  little  epicenter  of  infection 
In  the  classroom. 

Doctor  Phibbe  suggests  that  legal  mech- 
anism does,  in  fact,  exist  in  every  state, 
waiting  only  to  be  enforced.  "Streptococcal 
pharyngitis  is  a  reportable  and  hence  ex- 
cludable disease  In  any  school  in  the  United 
States,"  he  says. 

"Exclusion  for  streo  Infections  makes  good 
sense,"  maintains  NYU's  Doctor  Taranta, 
"when  you  consider  that  other  communica- 
ble diseases — such  as  chicken  pox — which  are 
much  less  dangerous  In  terms  of  long-term 
complications,  are  considered  grounds  for 
exclusion  from  school." 

Occasionally,  when  parents  balk.  Doctor 
Phibbs  explains  that  strep  results  from  the 
same  organism  that  causes  scarlet  fever.  "I 
tell  them  that  strep  throat  is  scarlet  fever 
without  a  rash  and  ask  how  they'd  like  a  kid 
with  scarlet  fever  sitting  In  a  school  room 
with  their  children.  And  that's  how  they  get 
the  message. 

"Every  year,"  says  Doctor  Phibbs,  "we'd 
have  someone  object  on  religious  grounds,  or 
we'd  run  into  a  health  food  enthusiast,  or 
someone  who  simply  doesnt  like  to  pay  for 
a  shot  for  his  kids.  So  we  thought  we'd  nail 
It  down  with  a  ruling  from  the  state  attorney 
general." 

They  did.  And  it  sticks.  Last  year  a  Chris- 
tian Scientist  balked  at  having  his  daughter 
treated  for  strep.  Her  throat  was  swabbed 
twice  a  week  for  three  weeks,  and  she  was 
allowed  to  return  to  school  cmly  after  she 
produced  a  negative  culture.  "It  brought  a 
lot  of  'oohs'  and  'aaha'  In  Atlantic  City  [at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Hear'  As- 
sociation) when  I  showed  our  take-home 
slip,"  Doctor  Phibbs  notes  with  a  chuckle. 
But  he  also  was  able  to  demonstrate  that 
strict  enforcement  had  curbed  strep  to  a 
prodigiously  low  rate. 

He  could  say  this  with  confldence,  for 
only  recently  had  the  Casper  program  been 
subjected  to  critical  scrutiny.  A  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  team  led  by  Doctor  Zimmer- 
man— whom  Brendan  Phibbs  describes  as 
"one  of  the  best  strep  men  in  the  wcwld" — 
had  randomly  checked  strep  infections  of 
students  In  the  Casper  area. 

"I'd  often  told  him  we  got  our  rate  down 
under  five  percent,  and  held  It  there  all 
winter."  Phibbe  recalls.  "But  Bob  Zimmer- 
man was  the  big  skeptic.  He'd  say.  'Bren.  if 

I  come  to  Casper.  I'll  find  20  percent  strep 
In  your  kids.'  So,  finally,  I  to<*  him  up  on 
it  and  they  came  in  and  did  their  own  swab- 
bing and  processing." 

The  findings  have  surprised  many  clinlccU 
investigators  who  have  made  a  lifelong  study 
of  strep.  The  team  found  only  1.9  percent 
of  the  students  suffering  strep  infections. 
By  comparison,  a  check  of  three  Colorado 
communities   showed    that   anywhere   from 

II  percent  to  20  percent  of  these  stiidenta 
had  strep  Infections. 
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"Kids  are  not  as  slclc  any  more  with  strep 
Infections,"  notes  Martin  Ellbogen,  MJ}..  a 
Casper  general  practitioner.  "We  catch  them 
before  they  are  symptomatic,  when  they  are 
strictly  carriers."  Doctor  Ellbogen  shares  the 
opinion  of  many  colleagues  that  the  strep 
detection  program  has  elevated  the  level  of 
medical  care  In  the  community.  In  some  local 
doctors'  offices  the  nurse  may  swab  the  In- 
coming patient's  throat  as  routinely  as  she 
takes  his  temperatiire. 

Patients  are  less  demanding  of  a  penicillin 
short  for  a  cold.  In  fact,  the  citizens  of  Cas- 
per— particularly  the  schoolage  population — 
may  receive  fewer  doses  of  antibiotics  per 
capita  than  the  residents  of  any  other  com- 
munity in  the  United  States. 

Since  many  colds  and  sore  throats  result 
from  viruses,  which  are  unassailable  with 
antibiotics,  many  V.B.  children  in  commu- 
nities where  family  doctors  do  not  en^>haslze 
routine  swabbing,  receive  the  drugs  unneces- 
sarily. "If  a  culture  shows  pharyngitis  Is  not 
streptococcal,"  says  Doctor  Phibbs,  "chances 
are  It's  viral,  in  which  case  what  you  really 
need  Is  aspirin  and  bed  rest. 

"In  the  population  at  large,  too,  I  think 
we  have  made  educational  inroads,"  says 
Doctor  Phibbs,  "by  emphasizing  that  any  sore 
throat  may  lead  to  rheumatic  fever  or  ne- 
phritis and  that  it  always  is  prudent  to  get 
a  throat  culture.  And  Ood  help  any  doctor," 
says  Phibbs,  "if  he  doesn't  take  a  throat  cul- 
ture If  a  mother  brings  a  child  to  his  ofBce 
when  school  la  out." 

Public  education  has  been  achieved 
through  the  schools,  through  the  news  media, 
and  through  the  vast  number  of  mothers  in 
the  community  who  either  serve  or  have 
served  as  volunteers.  Some,  of  course,  move 
away,  and  the  Casper  group  has  heard  more 
than  one  anguished  plea  from  an  out-of-state 
public-health  colleague  being  hounded  "to 
set  up  a  strep  program  like  Casper's." 

If  volunteers  are  the  program's  muscles, 
the  strep  lab  is  the  nerve  center  that  coordi- 
nates their  work.  A  team  of  four  processes 
swabs — sometimes  more  than  1500  a  day. 
Including  mall-Ins — for  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  state  of  Wyoming.  A  lab  In  Chey- 
enne handles  the  other  half  of  the  workload. 

"A  central  lab  with  skilled  staS  and  good 
equipment  Is  a  prerequisite  for  anyone  con- 
sidering a  str^  control  program,"  says  Doc- 
tor Phibbs.  "And  it  should  be  a  free  or  very 
cheap  facility  funded,  perhaps,  through  a 
health  department  or  a  heart  association." 

Due  to  some  determined  scrounging,  and 
the  generous  donation  of  time,  ^ace,  and 
equipment,  the  Casper  program  has  been 
relatively  cheap,  nuinlng  at  about  20  cents 
a  ciUture.  But  the  most  Important  saving 
has  been  in  the  Incalculable  currency  of 
healthy  hearts  and  full  lives. 


INTERNATIONAL  WOMEN'S  DAY 
AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
women  throughout  the  Nation  will  cele- 
brate International  Women's  Day,  the 
date  commemorating  the  1837  female 
garment  and  textile  workers  march  in 
New  York  City.  They  feel  that  action 
now  on  the  Convention  for  the  Political 
Rights  for  Women  would  be  an  extremely 
powerful  influence  intemationidly  for 
the  rights  of  women. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  proclaimed  in  article  1  of  the 
charter,  is  to  achieve  international  co- 
operation in  promoting  and  encouraging 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all,  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language,  and 
religion. 


One  of  the  achievements  of  the  United 
Nations  toward  this  goal  over  the  25  years 
of  its  existence  ase  substantial,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  road  is  easy  or 
that  progress  Is  rapid.  If  nations  and 
peoples  all  over  the  world  are  fully  to 
accept  the  idea  that  human  rights  can 
and  should  be  secured  through  interna- 
tional cooperation,  much  new  ground  has 
to  be  broken  and  many  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties must  be  fsw^d  and  overcome. 

The  Himian  Rights  Convention  on 
Political  Rights  for  Women  fulfills  the 
purposes  of  article  1.  It  pro'vides  that 
women  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  all 
elections  on  equal  terms  with  men.  It 
provides  that  women  shall  be  eligible  for 
election  to  all  publicly  elected  bodies,  to 
hold  public  office,  and  to  exercise  public 
fimctions  established  by  national  law, 
all  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

United  States  representatives  partic- 
ipated in  all  phases  of  the  drafting  and 
this  Government  was  represented  in  sev- 
eral of  the  committees  actively  and  fa- 
vorably urging  the  adoption  of  the  draft 
convention.  This  convention  was  signed 
In  New  York  on  March  31,  1953.  Sixty- 
eight  nations  have  given  their  signature. 
The  United  States  has  not,  however. 

The  right  of  women  to  vote  Is  recog- 
nized in  the  19th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  The  eligibility  of  women  to 
be  elected  sind  to  be  appointed  to  public 
office  h£is  long  been  recognized  by  law 
and  practice.  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted this  convention  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification  in  July  1963.  Hearings  were 
held  in  February,  March,  and  September 
of  1967  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. The  convention  was  tabled  on 
October  11,  1967.  No  further  action  has 
been  taken. 

It  is  past  time  for  the  Senate  to  re- 
assert the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  in  the  realm  of  Human  Rights  and 
freedoms.  Most  Americans  believe,  and  I 
am  among  them,  that  the  United  Nations 
serves  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  all  mankind,  because  the  United 
Nations  can  serve  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  Let  us  recommit  ourselves  to  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
rights  of  women  by  acting  on  the  Human 
Rights  Convention  for  Eqiial  Rights  for 
Women  now. 


CONGRESS  AND  DISENGAGEMENT: 
A  LEGISLATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brookx)  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRs,  as  follows: 

CONGRXSS  AlTD  DiSXNaAGXMKNT :   A  LZGISLATIVX 

RxsPONsiBiLrrT 
(Statement  by  Senator  Brooks) 

Hi.  Bbookk.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
last  I  introduced  S.  Res.  62,  proposing  that 
the  Senate  assume  its  proper  responsibility 
for  overseeing,  together  with  the  President, 
disengagement  of  n.S.  forces  from  South 
Vietnam. 

My  profound  hope  la  that  a  thorough  Sen- 
ate examination  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  historic  disengagement  program  al- 


ready initiated  by  the  President  will  provlda 
a  sound  basis  for  harmonizing  legislative  and 
executive  policy  on  this  vital  issue.  Like  most 
Americans,  I  pray  that  we  can  devise  a  new 
consensus  among  oiirselves  and  between  the 
branches  of  government. 

Toward  that  end,  my  proposal,  very  simply, 
would  call  upon  the  Conunittees  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions to  consider  all  of  the  factors  involved 
in  our  disengagement  from  this  undeclared 
and  unduly  prolonged  war,  and  to  come  forth 
with  a  Joint  recommendation  for  withdrawal 
which  could  have  the  support  of  this  govern- 
ment and  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  proposal  has 
received  the  support  of  Mr.  John  W.  Gardner, 
head  of  the  bipartisan  citizens'  group,  Com- 
mon Cause.  It  is  v^th  pleasure  that  I  re- 
celved  his  warm  letter  of  endorsement  and  I 
ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
his  communication  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Rbcord. 

CoicuoN  Cattbx, 
Woihington,  D.C.,  March  S,  1971. 
Senator  Edward  W.  Bkookz, 
Old  Senate  Office  BuildiTig, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator  Brooks:  I  write  to  expresi 
my  support  for  your  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations,  Appropria- 
tions, and  Armed  Services  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  requirements  and  consequences 
of  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  all  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  from  Indochina. 

As  you  know  Common  Cause  has  launched 
a  national  campaign  working  with  our  more 
than  100,000  members  and  with  other  orga- 
nizations In  an  effort  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  Its  constitutional  reeponsl- 
billtles  and  to  legislate  American  disengage- 
ment from  Indochina. 

The  suggestion,  contained  in  your  speech 
accompanying  the  resolution,  that  the  three 
committee  chairmen  designate  a  Joint  body 
to  hold  suitable  open  hearings  seems  to  m« 
to  be  eminently  desirable.  Congress  must 
take  the  lead  In  showing  the  people  that 
our  Institutions  of  government  are  respon- 
sive to  their  demands.  Your  resolution  Is  an 
excellent  starting  point  and  I  am  glad  to 
endorse  It. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Oarones, 

Chairman. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  AMERICAN 
DISABLED  VETERANS  DAY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
important  that,  for  the  golden  aimiver- 
sary  of  Disabled  American  Veterans  Day, 
we  reflect  on  the  debt  the  Nation  owes 
to  our  disabled  veterans  and  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  organization 
for  their  work  in  service  to  their  mem- 
bers. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  take  note  of 
the  service  provided  In  my  own  State 
of  South  Dakota  by  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Etepartment  of  South  Da- 
kota, under  the  direction  of  John  P.  Red- 
mond, its  commander.  I  want  to  thank 
the  department  for  myself  and  for  the 
people  of  South  Dakota. 

The  recent  achievement  of  our  de- 
partment is  quite  notable.  It  consists  of 
10  chapters,  two  of  which  were  Just 
started  this  year.  The  membership  for 
the  year  has  increased  by  30  percent. 
The  officers  come  from  every  comer  of 
the  State.  The  department  provides  vol- 
unteer work  In  VA  hospitals  in  Sioux 
Falls,  Hot  Springs,  and  Fort  Meade  and 
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at  the  State  veterans  home  In  Hot 
Springs.  Special  thanks  is  due  to  the 
auxiliary  for  their  help  in  this  work.  The 
department  has  a  full-time  national 
service  officer,  Donald  Halligan,  whose 
office  is  located  in  the  VA  center  at 
Sioux  Falls. 

We  have  some  7,000  wartime  disabled 
veterans  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans  of 
South  Dakota  give  invaluable  time  and 
assistance  to  veterans  needing  hospitall- 
ssation,  education,  or  the  establishment 
of  claims.  They  have  given  the  fullest 
support  to  the  various  POW  and  MIA 
projects  and  programs. 

The  service  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  South  Dakota  Is  exemplary 
of  the  national  effort  which  represents 
the  best  qualities  of  our  people.  Their 
work  is  a  testament  to  the  kind  of  con- 
cern and  commitment  that  will  redeem 
this  great  but  deeply  troubled  land. 

DAV  Day  In  Congress  has  very  flttlngly 
been  caUed  a  tribute  to  quiet  cour- 
age. These  are  men  who  imderstand  the 
greatest  burden  of  our  involvement  in 
the  war  in  Asia — the  extreme  suffering 
and  sacrifice  it  has  exacted.  Yet  their 
response  has  been  a  profoundly  humane 
and  constructive  dedication.  This  ts 
courage  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word; 
quiet  courage,  without  notoriety  or  glory 
but  deserving  of  the  deepest  res[>ect  and 
gratitude  of  the  American  people 


CAMPAIGN  REFORM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
to  reform  political  campaign  practices  Is 
evident  to  all  of  us.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  proposals  advanced  to  achieve 
reform,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  legisla- 
tion will  be  forthcoming  this  year. 

The  Commerce  Committee  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications,  imder  the 
leadership  of  its  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  Pastore),  has  moved  promptiy  to 
conduct  hearings  on  this  problem.  Last 
Wednesday,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Scott)  and  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  discuss  the  comprehensive 
campaign  reform  bill  we  recently  intro- 
duced, S.  956. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  testimony  sub- 
mitted by  the  minority  leader  and  myself 
at  that  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Statkment  of  Senator  Hugh  Soott 
AND  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  very  much  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  views  on  the 
critical  problem  of  poliUcal  broadcasting.  As 
you  know,  we  have  recently  introduced  a 
comprehensive  campaign  reform  bill,  S.  966, 
which  does  have  provisions  relating  to  polit- 
ical broadcaetlng,  and  advertising  as  well. 

About  one  year  ago,  this  Subcommittee 
took  an  important  step  in  favorably  report- 
ing legislation  to  repeal  the  "equal  time"  re- 
quirements for  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidates  and  to  require  that  broad- 
cast time  be  sold  to  candidates  at  so-called 
"lowest  unit  rates".  That  blU  (S.  8637)  took 
the  right  approach.  It  wasn't  untu  It  reached 
the  Senate  floor  that  the  bUl  became  en- 
tangled In  a  vast  political  web.  The  rest  U 


history.  We  seek  now  to  begin  again,  usiitg 
that  which  has  been  proven  sound  and 
adding  some  new  dimensions. 

Our  bill,  as  did  last  year's,  repeals  the 
Section  316(a)  requirements  for  "equal  time" 
only  as  they  relate  to  the  office  of  President 
or  Vice  President.  8.  966  also  requires  that 
the  sale  of  political  broadcast  time  be  made 
available  to  all  legally  qualified  candidates, 
at  lowest  unit  rates.  We  have  amended  this 
particular  provision  to  offer  the  preferred 
ratee  only  during  specified  pre-election 
periods — four  weeks  before  primaries  and  six 
v^eeks  before  general  elections.  Of  course, 
p>olitlcal  advertising  time  may  still  be  ob- 
tained, at  the  regvilar  ratee,  prior  to  these  pre- 
election periods.  Our  Intent  here  Is  to  shorten 
election  campalg^ns  by  encouraging  candi- 
dates to  use  time  during  periods  Immediately 
prior  to  elections,  rather  than  three  or  four 
months  ahead. 

We  believe  the  inclusion  of  these  two  pro- 
Tlslons  Is  a  mnst  for  any  political  broadcast- 
ing bill.  Repealing  the  "equal  time"  require- 
ment for  Presidential  elections  would  pro- 
vide for  greater  contribution  of  free  time  by 
broadcasters.  Selling  political  broadcast  time 
at  preferred  rates  assures  candidates  the 
fairest  break  they  can  expect  in  their  pur- 
chases. 

Our  bill  also  requires  that  broadcasters 
may  not  refuse  to  sell  "reasonable"  amounts 
of  political  broadcast  time  to  all  legaUy 
qualified  candidates  for  pablic  office.  WhUe 
we  recognize  the  pitfalls  in  employing  the 
word  "reasonable",  we  wish  to  make  clear 
our  intent.  We  want  to  assure  that  those 
few  broadcasters  who  happen  to  favor  in- 
cumbent candidates  cannot  continue  to  do  so 
by  forbidding  the  sale  of  time  to  the  exposi- 
tion as  well. 

Additionally,  8.  966  directs  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  report  back 
to  Congress,  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment,  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
broadcast  provisions,  with  recommendations 
for  supplementary  or  corrective  legislation. 

The  second  part  of  our  political  advertis- 
ing section  deals  with  nonbroadcast  commu- 
nications media — specifically,  newspapers, 
magazines  and  other  periodical  publications, 
and  billboard  facilities.  In  this  regard,  we 
assure  that  political  advertising  space  pur- 
chased by  candidates  for  Federal  office  Is 
offered  at  lowest  unit  rates  during  the  pre- 
viously discussed  pre-election  periods. 

In  our  attempt  to  treat  equitably  all  media, 
broadcast  and  nonbroadcast  alike,  we  further 
recognize  the  legitimate  extent  to  which  the 
Federal  government  may  go  in  this  regard. 
The  language  of  the  bill  Is  specific  enough 
to  Include  only  newspapers,  magazines  and 
other  periodicals,  and  billboard  facilities. 
Our  constitutional  basis  rests  on  Congress' 
right  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  Federal 
elections  and  on  Congress'  right  to  regulate 
commerce,  Including  poetal  ratee  for  news 
distribution.  Otir  bill,  however,  would  not 
abridge  the  Constitutional  guarantees  of 
free  press  as  protected  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Simply  stated,  the  bUl  does  not  require 
such  media  to  make  available  any  of  Its 
space,  but  If  It  chooses  to  make  Its  space 
available  for  one  candidate  for  Federal  office, 
then  It  must  make  an  equivalent  amount  of 
space  available,  at  the  same  rates,  for  all 
other  candidates  for  such  office.  We  believe 
these  requirements  to  be  reasonable  and 
equitable. 

Some  discussion  is  now  In  order  in  regard 
to  the  Imposition  of  ceilings  on  the  amounts 
candidates  may  spend  in  election  campaigns. 
S.  966  was  presented  to  the  Senate  with  a 
heavy  reliance  on  disclosure,  as  opposed  to 
limits,  to  curb  abuses  and  excesses.  In  regard 
to  political  broadcasting,  we  feel  that  the 
imposition  of  ceilings  would  do  considerable 
damage  to  the  political  system. 

First,  limits  on  spending.  If  such  limits 
are  low,  tend  to  favor  incumbent  candidates. 


Fully  recognizing  that  the  Congress  might 
prefer  legislation  giving  Incumbents  an 
edge,  we  honestly  believe  that  a  good  reform 
bill  should  attempt  to  equalize  the  camimlgn 
Tis-a-Tls  the  challenger.  As  such,  we  dont 
want  to  give  the  Incumbent  excessive  advan- 
tages. But,  we  do  want  to  give  the  challenger 
proper  access  to  those  same  advantages. 
Limits  on  political  broadcast  sptendlng  might 
perpetually  exclude  from  office  those  chal- 
lengers who  will  need  to  spend  more  money 
than  incumbents  to  get  the  same  kind  of 
public  recognition. 

Second,  every  campaign  is  different.  Some 
utilize  more  television  than  others.  Some 
utilize  no  television  at  all.  We  must  not  at- 
tempt to  dictate  a  candidate's  approach  to 
his  campaign.  We  must  allow  him  all  the 
flexiblUty  be  needs  to  reach  the  electorate. 

Third,  as  the  cost  of  media  time  goes  up, 
and  a  ceiling  is  In  effect,  candidates  will  be 
buying  less  and  less  time  as  the  years  pro- 
gress. We  all  know  that  our  dollars  do  not 
buy  as  much  now  as  they  iised  to  buy.  'What- 
ever efforts  the  Administration  Is  making  to 
curtail  inflation,  there  is  simply  no  way  to 
control  absolutely  the  costs  in  one  business 
or  another  without  acttially  moving  in  to 
administer  fuUy  its  operation. 

We  feel  that  this  Subcommittee  ought  to 
place  a  greater  emphasis  on  floors,  or  guar- 
antees, rather  than  on  ceilings.  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  candidates  be  aUowed 
as  much  access  to  television  and  radio  as 
they  wish.  To  impose  ceilings  without  off- 
setting them  with  guarantees,  by  subsidizing 
or  otherwise.  Is  to  ignore  the  real  problem — 
access  to  the  media,  and  thus  the  electorate. 

One  more  point  ought  to  be  made.  Con- 
stitutionally, a  good  case  can  be  presented 
against  imposing  any  limits  on  political 
broadcast  time.  As  New  York  Times  coltunnlst 
Tom  Wicker  recently  pointed  out,  "some  au- 
thorities believe  that  an  expenditure  for 
speech  is  essentially  the  same  thing  under 
the  first  amendment  as  speech  Itself.  If  a 
candidate  already  had  spent  whatever 
amoimt  the  law  permitted,  would  It  be  con- 
stitutional to  prevent  some  Individual  or 
group  from  spending  their  own  money  to 
express  support  for  him,  or  opposition  for 
his  opponent?  Again,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  enforce  over-all  spending  ceilings  if  a 
candidate  himself  was  not  responsible  for 
controlling  all  expenditures  in  his  behalf. 
Yet  It  seems  a  dubious  proposition  indeed 
that  a  citizen  may  not,  if  he  wishes,  take 
out  an  ad  to  express  his  personal  political 
oonvlctlons.  Effective  enforcement  would  ap- 
pear to  limit  constitutional  rights;  but  pro- 
tecting constitutional  rights  would  make  en- 
forcement of  over-all  spending  ceilings  next 
to  Impossible." 

Several  days  ago,  we  announced  that  the 
major  broadcast  networks  approved  of  our 
approach  to  political  broadcast  reform.  Un- 
fortunately, a  wire  service  story  did  not  doc- 
ument more  fuUy  that  announcement,  and 
the  consequent  mls\uiderBtanding  now  re- 
quires a  bit  of  clarification. 

Specifically,  we  dlaciissed,  with  the  net- 
works, the  i>olltlcal  broadcasting  and  adver- 
tising provisions  In  our  bill  prior  to  the  bill's 
introduction.  All  the  major  networks  indi- 
cated to  us,  at  that  time,  that  there  were 
certain  items  that  should  be  considered  in 
any  bill:  1)  repeal  of  the  "equal  time"  re- 
quirements for  Presidential  campaigns  and 
2)  lowest  unit  rates,  if  enacted,  should  be 
enacted  across-the-board  for  broadcast  and 
nonbroadcast  media  alike.  Our  bill  offers 
both  of  these  Items. 

At  no  time  did  we  Indicate  that  the  net- 
works had  given  a  blanket  endorsement  to 
our  entire  bill.  We  simply  indicated  their 
approval  of  the  approach  taken  in  the  two 
major  provisions  of  otir  poUtic&l  broadcast- 
ing anu  advertising  section.  While  each  of 
the  networks  may  have  other  differences, 
there  does  appear  to  be  some  unanimity  here 
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on  these  two  Items.  And,  of  course,  the  net- 
works can  speak  for  themselTes. 

Mr.  Cbalrman,  there  Is  no  Ideal  solution 
to  this  problem  of  broadcast  reform.  Our  bill, 
surely,  Is  not  offered  as  the  panacea.  How- 
ever, we  do  believe  our  bill  offers  a  solid 
foundation  upon  which  to  build.  Congress 
must  act  this  year.  We  commend  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  and  members  of  this  Sub- 
committee for  having  the  courage  and  fore- 
sight to  take  the  first  swing  at  this  elusive 
baU. 


REACHINa  THE  CENTURY  MARK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
daj^  of  tension  and  turmoil,  it  is  indeed 
an  achievement  to  reach  the  age  of  100. 
But  it  iB  a  still  greater  achievement  to 
reach  that  age  while  remaining  active 
citizens  contributing  to  the  community.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  two  metropolitan 
Washington  residents — Dr.  Noah  Willis 
Pomeroy  and  Zacharlah  D.  Blackistone — 
who  celebrated  their  100th  birthdays  on 
February  16.  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  and  editorials  relative 
to  this  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Kenwood  Kalendar, 
Washington,  D.C] 

CONGRATTrLATIONS 

Once  again  we  have  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
tending birthday  greetings  to  two  fine  mem- 
bers of  Kenwood  Club,  Z.  D.  Blackistone  and 
Dr.  Noah  Pomeroy.  This  year  is  a  real  mile- 
stone— they  are  100  years  young  on  Febru- 
ary 16th.  We  are  sure  we  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  Kenwood's  entire  membership  In 
extending  the  heartiest  of  congratulations. 

Dr.  Noah  Willis  Pomeroy  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington and  was  well  known  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  as  a  Dentist  and  amateur  ath- 
lete. He  later  became  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Veteran's  Appeals  of  the  U.S.  Veterans' 
Administration.  His  wife  of  34  years  died  In 
1947.  He  retired  in  1941  at  70  years  of  age. 
An  expert  golfer.  "Pom"  once  sported  an 
eight  handicap  and  as  recently  as  1963,  at 
91,  paired  with  Joe  Oambatese,  to  win  the 
club's  two-man  team  championship  for  the 
second  time  In  7  years.  Dr.  Pomeroy  shot  a 
score  eqiial  to  or  lower  than  bis  age  with 
regularity;  one  of  the  more  recent  times 
was  in  the  National  Frees  Golf  Tournament 
at  Kenwood  in  1964,  when  he  scored  86.  In 
1960  bis  many  Kenwood  friends  provided  a 
large  silver  trophy  in  his  name  which  Is 
awarded  annually  to  the  club's  senior  cham- 
pion. He  lived  at  Kenwood  Club  for  many 
years  and  could  be  found  almost  every  after- 
noon, with  his  cigar.  In  the  men's  grill  play- 
ing gin  rummy.  He  now  lives  at  the  Sligo 
Gardens  Nursing  Home,  7626  Carroll  Ave., 
Takoma  Park,  Md.  20012.  He  enjoys  cards 
and  the  frequent  visits  of  bis  many  friends 
from  Kenwood. 


Zachariah  D.  BUiCKXBTOmi 
Zacharlah  D.  Blackistone  was  born  In  St. 
Mary's  Coimty.  Md.  He  is  probably  the 
world's  oldest  flower  child.  The  "owner,  over- 
seer and  office  boy  of  Blacklstone's  Florists, 
Is  used  to  superlatives,  being  the  oldest  flow- 
er dealer  in  the  country,  as  far  as  anyone 
knows,  and  the  oldest  holder  of  a  DC.  driv- 
er's license.  As  a  youngster  he  worked  for  a 
florist  as  a  delivery  boy,  dreaming  of  the 
day  he  would  have  his  own  shop.  This  be- 
came a  reality  at  825-14th  St.,  N.W.  when 
he  sank  the  only  $10.00  he  had  Into  the  first 
month's  rent.  Now  he  has  4  shops.  His 
wife  of  63  years  died  in  1969;  they  had  3 
children.  Besides  working  with  flowers,  Mr. 


Blackistone  likes  golf.  He  plays  never  less 
than  18  holes.  In  summer  he  plays  here  3 
days  a  week;  In  the  spring  and  falls  he  plays 
at  Pinehurst,  N.C.  and  Sea  Island,  Georgia 
where  he  competes  each  year  in  the  Seniors 
Tournament.  In  the  winter  he  plays  golf  In 
Florida.  "Blackie"  leads  an  active  life  and 
has  no  plans  for  retirement.  Each  year  he 
sponsors  the  Ladles  Orchid  Tournament  at 
Kenwood,  a  unique  and  beautiful  affair  with 
hundreds  of  orchids  which  he  donates. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  17, 

1971] 

BocQUETS  roB  Mr.  Blackistoni  Ain>  Da. 

POMKXOT 

"Spry" — word  usually  reserved  for  news 
items  about  elderly  people  who  in  one  way 
or  another  are  still  able  to  get  around — only 
begins  to  approach  a  full  description  of 
Zacharlah  D.  Blackistone,  Washington's 
marvelously  biisy  florist  who  this  week 
breezed  by  his  100th  birthday  with  a  regu- 
lar day  of  work. 

More  accurately,  you  might  say  that  Mr. 
Blackistone  is  downright  vigorous  and  far 
more  energetic  than  a  lot  of  us.  The  business 
he  founded  here  73  years  ago  now  does  more 
than  $1.5  million  in  sales  annually,  at  fo\ir 
stores  with  76  employees.  What's  more,  Mr. 
Blackistone  Is  on  hand  at  the  main  store, 
at  1407  H  Street  NW.,  every  morning — seven 
days  a  week — "866  days  a  year,  except  when 
I'm  out  of  town."  He  reports  in  at  7:30  a.m. 
(except  on  S\inday,  when  he  attends  church 
at  8) ,  after  a  round  of  calisthenics  and  some 
200  yards  of  pacing  in  the  hallways  of  his 
apartment. 

Once  in  the  shop,  Mr.  Blackistone  Is  not 
content  to  sit  back  and  play  executive.  He 
prefers  to  oversee  personally  the  operations, 
tend  to  the  flowers  and  run  "up  and  down 
the  st<ilrs  60  times  a  day."  Once  in  a  while,  he 
used  to  play  golf  with  Dr.  Noah  Willis  Pome- 
roy, a  retired  dentist  who  also  celebrated  his 
100th  birthday  on  the  same  day.  (Dr.  Pomeroy 
gave  up  the  game  two  years  ago ) . 

To  celebrate  the  centenary  of  these  two 
men  merely  because  they  have  made  it  to  a 
particularly  "ripe  old  age"  might  be  enough. 
But  both  Mr.  Blackistone  and  Dr.  Pomeroy 
merit  more  than  a  routine  tribute  from  the 
community,  for  they  are  outstanding  citizens 
whose  achievements  and  contributions  to 
this  town  have  shown  a  delightful  disrespect 
for  their  ages.  To  both  of  them,  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Feb.  2, 1971] 

Breaking   100:    Lm    (Ovkh),   Qovr   (UNnis) 

Said  Zacharlah  D.  "Zed"  Blackistone.  "I've 
been  training  like  a  prize  fighter  for  this 
100-year  thing."  The  founder  of  the  Washing- 
ton florist  shops  that  bear  his  name  is  pre- 
paring for  a  round  of  television  appearances 
in  connection  with  his  100th  birthday  Feb. 
18. 

Blackistone,  who  still  "breaks  his  age"  In 
thrice-weekly  golf  games,  described  a  typical 
day  in  his  life  at  the  kick-off  luncheon  yes- 
terday  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  for  the  1971 
fund  drive  of  the  Washington  Heart  Asso- 
ciation. He  had  gone  to  bed  the  night  before 
at  10  p.m.,  arisen  at  2  a.m.  and  written  for 
two  hours  before  fixing  himself  a  breakfast 
of  sliced  apples,  buttermilk,  whole  wheat 
toast  and  "a  dash  of  wine."  Then  he  Jogged 
200  paces  in  place,  knelt  in  prayer  for  10 
mlnirtes,  washed  and  dressed  and  went  back 
to  bed  for  a  little  catnap  before  going  in  the 
office.  He  arrived  only  five  minutes  late — at 
7:35  a.m. 

Asked  about  his  future  plans,  the  cente- 
narlan-minus-two-weeks  replied  that  after 
his  birthday  he  had  promised  to  play  in  the 
Sea  Island  golf  tournment  Feb.  22.  "But 
when  that  is  over,"  he  said,  "I  guess  I  can 
die." 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  16 
1971) 

Flobist  Begins  2d  Cbntttbt — Phtsxcal 
Fitness  Is  His  "No  SEcarr" 

(By  Martin  WeU) 

Spry,  smiling  and  still  operating  the  flour- 
ishing fiorlst  business  he  founded  here  73 
years  ago,  Zacharlah  D.  Blackistone  will  cele- 
brate his  100th  birthday  today. 

Another  Washington  area  man.  Dr.  Noah 
Willis  Pomeroy,  also  will  become  100  today. 
He  and  Blackistone  will  Join  a  group  that 
statisticians  believe  Includes  few  more  than 
10,000  others  in  the  entire  United  States. 

A  unique  member  of  a  unique  group, 
Blackistone  believes  he  will  be  the  only  cen- 
tenarian still  running  a  flower  business  with 
four  stores,  75  employees  and  more  than  $1J> 
mllUon  in  sales  annually. 

A  native  of  St.  Mary's  County,  Md.,  Blacki- 
stone came  here  at  20,  worked  first  as  a  flor- 
ist's apprentice,  then  started  his  own  busi- 
ness In  1898.  His  main  store  Is  at  1407  H  St 
NW. 

Arriving  there  "at  7:30  a.m.,  every  morn- 
ing, seven  days  a  week,  .  .  .  365  days  a  year, 
except  when  I'm  out  of  town,"  he  puts  In  a 
full  day's  work. 

On  Sundays  he  interrupts  the  routine 
briefly  to  attend  8  a.m.  services  at  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  1317  G  St.  NW. 

People  ask  him  the  secret  of  his  longevity. 

"It's  no  secret,"  Blackistone  Insisted  yes- 
terday as  he  stood  in  his  shop  among  the 
chrysanthemums  and  anthuriums,  a  knife 
for  trimming  their  stems  hanging  from  his 
belt.  "I  tell  people  every  day — physical  con- 
ditioning." 

The  white-haired,  5-foot-8  inch  145  pound- 
er starts  the  day  with  calisthenics  In  his 
apartment  at  1425  N  St.  NW,  then  follows 
with  200  yards  of  pacing  in  the  hallways 
"until  I'm  puffing." 

After  driving  to  work  (he  believes  he  is 
Washington's  oldest  licensed  driver)  he  runs 
"up  and  down  the  stairs  60  times  a  day". 

Washington  has  changed  since  the  days 
when  Blackistone  could  "stand  on  (an  P 
Street  NW)  corner  and  say  'how  do  you  do' 
to  most  everybody  who  came  up." 

"Now  I  could  stand  there  an  hour  and  not 
see  anybody  I  know,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Pomeroy,  a  retired  dentist,  who  also 
celebrates  his  100th  birthday  today,  will  be 
honored  at  the  Sligo  Gardens  Nursing  Home 
where  he  lives. 

Both  men  are  members  of  the  Kenwood 
Country  Club  where  they  sometimes  golfed 
together  until  Dr.  Pomeroy  gave  up  the  game 
two  years  ago. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  17.  1971] 

A  BONNT  FOB  "Zeddt" 

(By  Anne  Christmas) 

For  Zacharlah  D.  Blackistone,  his  lOOtb 
birthday  yesterday  began  a  trifle  late — actu- 
ally at  8  a.m. — ^but  he  still  was  going  strong 
to  greet  600  longtime  friends  and  fellow 
Washington  merchants  at  a  6:30  p.m.  recep- 
tion in  his  honor  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel. 

Ftu-thermore,  the  dean  of  the  city's  busi- 
nessmen surprised  nobody  by  outlasting 
scores  of  relatives  and  friends  who  Joined 
him  for  dinner  that  wound  up  long  after 
midnight. 

In  the  course  of  his  tremendous  party  In 
the  Washington  Hilton's  East  Ballroom,  "Zed- 
dy"  received  gifts  from  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Klwanis  Club,  the  Early 
Birds  and  the  Florists'  Trans-World  Delivery 
(FTD)  which  already  boasts  an  octogenarian 
club  and  made  him  the  first  member  of  Its 
century  club. 

Even  the  Playboy  Club  of  Baltimore  sent 
over  a  real,  live  bunny  in  yellow  costume 
(what  there  was  of  it)  to  give  him  a  life 
membership  and  a  demure  kiss. 
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A  seemingly  endless  receiving  line  didn't 
deter  his  hundreds  of  well-wishers  from 
waiting  30  minutes  to  shake  his  hand  at  the 
entrance. 

TWO   STLLABLKS 

"He's  such  a  fine  man  that  It's  quite  an 
honor  to  wait  like  this  to  greet  him,"  ob- 
served Insurance  broker  Tlnsley  Adams,  him- 
self a  native  Washlngtonlan  who  has  known 
"Mr.  B"  most  of  his  life. 

Actually,  few  persons  in  the  room  realized 
that  most  of  Washington's  business  commu- 
nity has  been  mispronouncing  the  family 
name  since  Z.  D.  Blackistone  opened  a  tiny 
florist  shop  here  in  1898  with  $10  he  had  saved 
and  a  few  dollars  he  had  borrowed  from 
friends. 

Although  customers,  competitors  and  oth- 
ers have  been  calling  the  now-expanded 
chain  of  shops  "Black-is-tone."  there  are 
scores  of  family  members  who  pronounce  It 
"Blackstone,"  precisely  as  did  the  earliest  In- 
habitants of  Maryland  when  they  came  to 
the  shores  of  Maryland  aboard  the  Ark  and 
the  Dove  in  1634. 

The  ancestors  of  Z.  D.  Blackistone  also 
were  responsible  for  naming  historic  Blacki- 
stone Island  where  the  Ark  and  the  Dove 
first  touched  land.  The  island  also  Is  pro- 
nounced with  two  syllables  through  the  In- 
tervening centuries. 

The  younger  generation  have  become  per- 
fectly oriented  to  the  three-syllable  use  of 
their  name,  but  they  all  stick  to  the  original 
pronunciation,  slurring  over  the  "I"  In  the 
same  soft  accent  of  their  forefathers  In  St. 
Marys  County. 

"All  of  us  m  the  family  call  It  Blackstone," 
carefully  explained  Paul  Blackistone  Krogh, 
11,  son  of  Mr.  B's  innumerable  young  rela- 
tives on  hand  for  his  big  evening.  Paul,  his 
brother  Peter,  10,  and  sister  Kay,  9,  were 
fascinated  observers  as  their  great-great- 
uncle  made  his  official  speech  at  his  party. 

The  ballroom  was  decorated  with  Mr.  B's 
favorite  fiowers,  red  roses,  his  trademark 
since  he  began  promoting  "the  goodwill 
dozen,"  which  in  his  firm  has  meant  16 
roses  the  last  70  years. 

Since  his  first  76-cent  sale  in  1898,  his 
business  sales  have  risen  to  more  than  $1.6 
million  annually. 

He  still  drives  his  own  car  and  goes  to  the 
wholesale  market  before  dawn  to  select  the 
freshest  flowers.  This  week,  however,  he  has 
been  given  the  use  of  a  chauffeur-driven 
red  "car  for  the  young  at  heart,"  a  Mustang 
Macb  I,  by  his  Klwanis  Club  buddies. 

Last  night's  mementoes  Included  a  tele- 
gram from  President  Nixon,  with  whom  he 
had  attended  religious  services  at  the  White 
House  last  Sunday  in  honor  of  his  birthday 
last  week. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post, 
Feb.  24,  1971] 

Washington's  Blackistone  Achieves 
Goal  at  Ace  100 

Sea  Island,  Ga. — Senior  golfer  Zach- 
arlah D.  Blackistone,  dapper  in  sweater  and 
slacks  and  with  a  22-year-old  female  com- 
panion tagging  along,  warmed  up  on  the 
e,650-yard  Sea  Island  Golf  Course  today  and 
announced  he  was  ready  for  18  holes 
Wednesday. 

"I  was  Just  warming  up,"  Blackistone  said 
of  his  five-over-par  55  for  today's  nine  holes. 
"Tomorrow  Im  going  to  play  the  full  18." 

Blackistone,  a  Washington,  D.C,  fiorlst, 
turned  100  years  old  on  Feb.  16.  He  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  tournament  golfer 
in  the  country. 

Blackistone,  of  Kenwood  Golf  and  Coun- 
try Club  Is  appearing  in  the  Sea  Island  Sen- 
iors golf  tournament — where  66  years  of  age 
or  older  is  a  prime  requirement  for  play- 
®™ — on  this  sunny  isle  off  the  Georgia  coast. 
His  partner  is  A.  J.  Hendley,  also  from 
Washington  and  a  mere  youngster  of  85. 


Appearing  rather  than  competing  In  the 
tournament  is  a  better  way  of  describing 
Blacklstone's  performance  here,  says  Sea  Is- 
land pro  Eddie  Thon^son,  host  to  150  senior 
amateur  golfers  In  the  tourney. 

"He  set  a  goal  to  play  here  when  he  was 
100  and  that's  what  he  la  doing,"  Thompson 
said.  "But  he  and  his  partner  are  playing 
along  with  rather  than  competing  with  the 
other  golfers.  He's  sort  of  lending  color  to 
the  tournament." 

Thompson  said  Blackistone  first  played  in 
the  Sea  Island  tournament  at  the  age  of  89 
and  said  then  that  he  looked  forward  to 
playing  the  course  at  100. 

"He's  pretty  good,  considering,"  Thomp- 
son said.  "He  doesn't  drive  so  far  but  he  la 
consistent." 

Blackistone  himself  admits  his  drive  is  not 
as  long  as  it  once  was,  maybe  100  to  125 
yards,  where  once  it  was  200  or  more. 

And  he  can't  remember  when  he  first  took 
up  golf. 

"I  remember  winning  a  prize  at  a  tourna- 
ment in  the  Columbia  Country  Club  In 
Washington  In  1910,"  Blackistone  said.  He 
was  39  years  old  then. 

Tournament  officials  assigned  Kathy  Hlte, 
Southern  women's  amateur  champion,  to 
ride  along  on  the  golf  cart  with  Blackistone 
and  Hendley.  She  said  she  picked  up  quite 
a  few  pointers  from  her  companions. 

"I  work  every  day  when  I'm  back  In  Wash- 
ington," Blackistone  told  a  reporter.  "But 
right  now  I'm  Just  relaxing,  playing  gin 
rummy  and  talking  to  the  girls." 

"Did  you  say  you  were  chasing  the  girls?" 
the  reporter  asked. 

"No,  sir,"  Blackistone  answered.  "I  don't 
chase  them  any  more.  I  Just  talk  to  them. 
I'm  like  a  sailor,  I've  got  a  girl  to  talk  to  in 
every  port." 


CONNECTICUT'S     ALL-AMERICA 
CITIES 

Mr.  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  Look  magazine,  together  with  the 
National  Mimicipal  League,  chooses  11 
communities  across  the  Nation  as  All- 
America  Cities.  Any  Senator  would  be 
proud  to  have  a  city  in  his  State  selected 
for  this  impressive  honor. 

This  year  is  special,  however,  for  Con- 
necticut. The  jury  of  distinguished  citi- 
zens and  experts  on  government  chose 
not  one,  but  two  Cormecticut  communi- 
ties, Enfield  and  Bloomfield,  as  All- 
America  Cities. 

These  two  municipalities  were  selected 
because  they  faced  up  to  and  began  solv- 
ing two  of  the  most  important  problems 
facing  American  cities  today — racial 
separation  and  outmoded,  xmresponsive 
forms  of  local  government.  They  showed 
that  it  is  possible  in  this  era  of  skepti- 
cism and  alienation  to  gather  citizens  to- 
gether to  solve  the  problems  of  their 
communities. 

Bloomfield  is  a  suburb  of  Hartford,  a 
city  which  has  unfortunately  been  hit  by 
racial  tensions.  As  blacks  moved  out  into 
Bloomfield  it  laecame  clear  to  some  far- 
sighted  citizens  and  local  authorities  that 
Bloomfield  would  be  the  victim  of  similar 
strife  unless  some  action  were  taken. 
These  men  and  women  alerted  the 
townspeople  to  the  danger.  Together, 
they  developed  a  voluntary  busing  plan 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  an  immediate 
racial  imbalance  in  the  schools.  They 
£dso  imdertook  a  school  building  program 
designed  to  avoid  this  problem  on  a  long- 
term  basis. 


Enfield  was  a  small  town  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  near  the  Massachusetts 
border  until  1950.  However,  in  the  past 
two  decades  industry  has  entered  the 
area,  and  the  population  doubled  as  the 
town  developed  into  an  important  re- 
gional commercial  center.  As  in  Bloom- 
field, a  few  farslghted  citizens  realized 
that  the  town  was  going  to  face  a  serious 
crisis.  Enfield  was  governed  by  an  ar- 
chaic, part-time  government  unable  to 
provide  the  services  an  enlarged  Enfield 
would  need.  A  citizens  government  re- 
form group  was  formed  and  convinced 
the  townspeople  that  action  had  to  be 
taken  soon  or  chaos  would  result.  The 
voters  of  Enfield  took  that  advice  and 
approved  a  modem  council-manager 
plan  of  government  based  on  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  model. 

It  is  hoped  that  other  cities  and  towns 
in  Connecticut  and  across  the  Nation  will 
use  Bloomf.eld,  Enfield,  and  the  nine 
other  All-America  Cities  as  examples  of 
how  concerned  citizens  can  make  their 
hometowns  better  places  in  which  to  live 
and  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  Look  magazine  article  con- 
cerning Enfield  and  Bloomfield  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

All-Amxbican  Crtes 
bloomfield,  conn. 

In  the  late  1950'8,  a  number  of  citizens  of 
Bloomfield  thought  they  detected  the  cancer 
of  de  facto  segregation — a  concentration  of 
blacks — in  the  Blue  Hills  elementary  school. 
At  the  same  time,  the  idea  of  a  middle  school 
for  grades  five  to  seven,  that  would  separate 
upper-elementary  pupils  from  primary-grade 
kids,  was  being  discussed.  Dr.  Howard  Wet- 
stone,  a  board  of  education  member  for  14 
years,  recalls:  "A  lot  of  us  felt  the  middle 
school  was  a  good  Idea,  and  when  we  saw 
one  pocket  becoming  black,  we  figured  we 
could  plan  to  Integrate  the  middle  school 
and  Improve  our  educational  program." 

An  effort  to  Inform  the  community  fol- 
lowed. A  school  census  confirmed  the  fears 
of  de  facto  segregation.  Blue  Hills  numbered 
close  to  60  percent  nonwblte;  other  schools, 
as  low  as  1.6.  The  Issues  were  discussed  at 
town  and  neighborhood  meetings.  A  report 
on  the  situation  went  to  residents.  Compul- 
sory two-way  busing  was  rejected  in  favor  of 
a  voluntary  tack.  A  committee  hired  fotir 
workers  to  canvass  Blue  HUls  families  In 
search  of  children  to  ride  buses  to  other 
schools.  About  150  black  kids  have  trans- 
ferred annually  since  the  program  began. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Mantak  was  one  of  the  few  whites 
whose  daughter  chose  Blue  Hills.  "I  think 
more  white  children's  parents  would  have 
volunteered  but  nobody  attempted  to  get 
them.  My  daughter  Is  happy;  she  says  Blue 
Hills  Is  the  best  school  in  the  whole  world." 

Busing,  strictly  a  board  of  ed  decision, 
moved  Bloomfield  down  Integration  road. 
But  the  new  middle  school  required  tax- 
payers to  accept  a  $6.5  million  bond  issue 
plus  involuntary  integration.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  approved  the  Idea  of  the  mid- 
dle school  but  wouldn't  buy  the  cost.  A  Citi- 
zens for  Community  Coordination  exposed 
the  project  because  some  members  didnt 
Uke  Integration,  others  felt  themselves  de- 
ceived or  manipulated.  Tempers  heated,  but 
the  bond  issue  squeaked  by  at  the  polls. 

Boy  Craddock,  from  the  black  oc»nmunlty, 
sees  benefits  already  in  busing.  "The  feed- 
back from   parents   and   from  observations 
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shows  that  you  cant  completely  overcome 
color  Identity,  but  It's  fatUng.  We're  seeing 
mixed  participation  and  representation  In 
things  like  the  PTA." 

A  few  whites  talk  of  a  climate  of  fear 
caused  by  the  controversy.  But  Alvln  Wood, 
a  black  Hartford  principal  who  grew  up  in 
Bloomfleld,  says,  "If  opened  on  the  basis 
projected,  I  think  the  middle  school  can  have 
a  great  and  good  effect." 

XMTIXLO,   CX>NN. 

A  bedroom  community — the  good  life  for 
wives  and  kids  and  a  soothing  refuge  for 
blue-<*)ilar  breadwlnnew  wlio  prefer  the 
clean  air  and  do-it-yourself  life  of  suburbia. 
That's  what  thoiisands  of  young  marrleds 
found  m  Enfield,  near  Hartford.  Since  19S0, 
the  popvilatlon  has  exploded  to  almost  50,- 
000  residents,  which  more  than  doubles  the 
head  count  taken  20  years  ago.  Home  build- 
ers, with  few  zoning  and  planning  restraints 
to  hinder  them,  grabbed  old  tobacco  farms 
and  hammered  out  moderately  priced 
dwellings  (over  1,000  new  homes  annually 
during  the  sixties)  that  families  quickly 
filled.  As  easy-going  Enfield  continued  to 
bulge.  It  awoke  from  Its  peaceful  suburban 
dream  to  face  a  serious  clty-slzed  crisis. 

The  majority  of  Enfield's  skilled  workers 
earned  their  money  out  of  town  but  ex- 
pected to  get  the  same  kind  of  municipal 
servlceo  In  Enfield  that  were  provided  In 
other  cities.  But  Enfield's  part-time  local 
government  hadn't  the  mttscle  or  money 
to  get  things  done.  The  building  boom  con- 
tinued, and  the  state  health  authorities  be- 
came Increasingly  concerned  about  the  con- 
centration of  septic  systems  handling  waste 
disposal  In  the  new  developments.  Families 
not  only  earned  their  money  In  other  cities 
but  spent  most  of  It  outside  Enfield.  Com- 
mercial and  Indxistrlal  growth  was  slow,  and 
real  estate  taxes  zoomed. 

What  hurt  most  was  the  hopeless  educa- 
tional system  In  which  children  got  their 
schooling  on  the  run — In  double  sessions. 

Eight  years  ago,  Enflelders  started  to 
change  the  course  of  a  city  headed  for  dis- 
aster. A  citizens'  government-reform  group 
went  into  neighborhoods  with  coffee-and- 
taUc  hours,  telephone  campalg^ns  and  a  tele- 
vision program.  The  result:  A  sluggish,  old- 
guard  government  was  replaced  by  a  mod- 
em council -manager  plan  based  on  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  model.  The  new 
system  costs  people  more  money,  but  voters 
like  the  way  It  works  and  show  their  sup- 
port at  the  polls.  Though  It  took  $23  million 
to  straighten  out  the  school  mess,  Enfield 
got  up  the  money.  It  now  has  ten  new 
schools.  To  Insure  the  health  of  their  fam- 
ilies, Enfielders  also  backed  an  $18  million 
sewer-constructlon  program,  a  Drug  Advis- 
ory Co\mcll  and  a  Mental  Health  Center. 

Costs  are  stUl  high,  but  new  Industries, 
which  take  over  some  of  the  tax  bxirden, 
are  settling  In  Enfield,  and  new  shopping 
complexes  will  make  It  one  of  the  smartest 
retail  centers  In  New  England.  Enfield  Is 
paying  the  price  of  progress,  but  It's  still  a 
nice  place  to  raise  a  family.  That's  the  way 
It  wants  to  stay. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  before  it  a  number  of  proposals  to 
expand  our  social  welfare  programs.  Be- 
fore Congress  acts  on  these  proposals,  It 
would  be  well  for  us  to  consider  the  cost 
of  such  proposals  and  the  Impact  upon 
our  econcHny.  It  would  also  be  well  that 
we  consider  the  sltuatkm  with  respect 
to  other  countries  yrblth.  have  operated 
aa  a  welfare  state. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  an 


article  from  Barron's  Weekly  for  March 
1,  1971,  concerning  the  welfare  state  in 
Sweden.  It  is  entitled.  "Caught  in  the 
Middle."  Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial published  recently  in  the  St.  Paul, 
Minn..  Pioneer  Press,  entitled,  "Sweden's 
Class  Struggle." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cauoht  in  the  MmoLx:  Th«  Wixfakb  State 
ut  SwKDXN  Is  Wacino  Class  War 

"STOCitHou*,  February  33. — The  Swedish 
Government,  facing  the  most  severe  labor 
confilct  In  postwar  years,  announced  tonight 
that  3,000  army  oflScers  would  be  locked  out 
of  their  bases  next  week  In  a  move  to  bring 
pressure  on  striking  Government  employes. 
The  lockout,  to  start  March  4,  would  bring  the 
number  of  striking  and  locked-out  Swedes — 
Including  teachers,  rallwaymen  and  civil 
servants — to  60,000.  It  was  believed  that  this 
would  be  the  first  time  that  a  government 
has  locked  out  members  of  Its  own  armed 
forces  In  a  labor  confilct. 

"Defeiuse  Minister  Sven  O.  M.  Andersson 
said  that  all  key  officers  manning  radar  sta- 
tions and  holding  key  mobilization  positions 
In  the  army,  air  force  and  navy  would  be 
exempt  from  the  lockout  to  Insure  the  na- 
tion's security.  'In  a  crisis  situation  we 
would,  of  course,  call  off  the  lockout  Inunedl- 
ately,'  Mr.  Andersson  said." 

Apart  from  occasional  lapses  like  grant- 
ing Nazi  forces  transit  to  Norway,  harboring 
GI  deserters  and  furnishing  economic  aid 
and  comfort  to  Castro's  Cuba  and  the  Vlet- 
cong,  Sweden  has  cherished  Its  neutrality 
for  a  century  and  a  half.  While  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  might  look  askance  at  the  fore- 
going tactics,  such  a  peaceful  sanctuary  per- 
haps won't  even  miss  three  thousand  army 
officers.  One  way  or  another,  however,  the 
Swedes  of  late  Indeed  have  been  deprived. 
According  to  the  Swedish  Information  Serv- 
ice, virtually  all  railroad  traffic  has  come  to 
a  halt  since  Februiu-y  6.  Customs  officials 
have  abandoned  their  posts,  thereby  sharply 
curtailing  air  freight  shipments  from  abroad. 
Owing  to  a  lockout  of  teachers,  classes  have 
been  suspended  for  700,000  students  In  high 
schools  and  universities.  Since  2,500  mem- 
bers of  the  Swedish  Confederation  of  Pro- 
fessional Associations  (SACO)  went  on  strike 
a  month  ago,  walkouts  and  lockouts  have 
spread  far  and  wide,  encompassing  meteorol- 
ogists, librarians,  dentists  and  planning  en- 
gineers. Nor  Is  an  early  end  to  the  unprece- 
dented tiu-moU  in  Bight. 

In  the  land  of  the  enlightened  middle  way, 
where  In  theory  nobody  has  too  little  or  too 
much  and  everyone  lives  at  peace  with  his 
neighbor,  this  might  be  called  a  striking  turn 
of  events.  Though  sadly  neglected  In  the 
American  press  (which  could  not  Ignore  the 
headline  making  military  lockout),  the 
month-old  dispute — and  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment's uncompromising  response — suggest 
that  In  perhaps  the  most  overtouted  work- 
ers' paradise  of  all,  something  has  gone 
wrong.  So  It  has.  As  more  than  one  collec- 
tive has  learned  to  Its  cost,  "equality  and 
solidarity,"  watchwords  of  the  newly  elected 
regime  of  radical  Socialist  Olof  Palme,  come 
high.  In  Sweden  they  have  led  to  a  step-up 
In  the  rate  of  Inflation,  to  a  barely  tolerable 
67o-7%  per  yectf,  as  weU  as  to  heavier  levies 
on  people  already  burdened  by  a  back-break- 
ing tax  load.  Again,  In  an  ominous  break  with 
tradition  (not  to  mention  the  homely  wis- 
dom In  the  fable  of  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  eggs),  Stockholm  has  plunged  into 
direct  ownership  emd  control  of  compemles 
and  industries.  Doctrinaire  passions,  finally, 
have  spawned  egalitarian  extremes  In  wage 
negotiations  and  Income  policy,  which.  In 
turn,  have  triggered  the  bitter  reaction  of 


underpaid  professionals  and  public  servants. 
In  the  mixed  economy,  by  a  kind  of  Qres- 
ham'B  Law,  the  bad  inevitably  drives  out  the 
good.  In  the  20th  Century,  as  in  19th,  no 
nation  can  exist  half-slave  and  half-free. 

Measured  in  terms  of  what  people  keep  of 
their  earnings  after  taxes,  that  roughly  de- 
scribes the  state  of  Sweden  today.  One  In- 
variably reads  about  the  Utopian  aspects  of 
Scandinavian  life:  low  iinemplosrment,  free 
university  education,  paid  vacations  for 
weary  mothers.  The  cost  is  rarely  mentioned. 
Yet  It  Is  very  high  and  perennially  on  the 
rise.  Swedish  taxation  last  year  exceeded 
41%  of  the  gross  national  product  (com- 
pared to  27.7%  in  the  V£.  and  21.8%  in 
Switzerland).  Shortly  after  the  September 
elections  (the  Social  Democrats,  while  losing 
their  majority,  stayed  In  power  by  making 
common  cause  with  the  Communists),  new 
taxes  were  Imposed.  For  1971,  a  steeply  grad- 
uated national  and  municipal  Income  tax 
exacts  a  punitive  87%  at  the  $29,000  salary 
bracket,  while  a  new  net  wealth  tax  has  been 
piled  atop  it.  Furthermore,  the  value-added 
tax  on  home  appliances,  passenger  cars  and 
boats  went  up  from  11%-14%  to  15%,  the 
levy  on  private  consumption  of  electric  power 
from  7%  to  10%.  To  worsen  the  pinch,  prices 
In  1970  advanced  nearly  7%,  according  to 
official  statistics,  which.  In  Sweden  as  else- 
where, doubtless  understate  the  case. 

On  balance,  the  system  for  a  long  time 
somehow  seemed  to  work.  Over  the  years, 
with  a  big  assist  from  neutrality  in  two  world 
wars,  Swedes  acquired  a  standard  of  living 
ranked  (despite  a  miserable  housing  short- 
age) fairly  close  to  that  of  the  U.S.;  one 
way  or  another,  the  Social  Democrats  have 
remained  in  office  for  a  generation.  Perhaps 
emboldened  by  success — or,  more  likely, 
pushed  by  the  political  Imperative  of  their 
credo — the  Socialists  lately  have  taken  a 
harder  line.  While  professing  neutrality, 
Stockholm  has  furnished  economic  aid  to 
both  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam;  antl-Amerl- 
canism.  contrariwise,  has  been  rampant.  On 
the  domestic  scene,  the  powers-that-be, 
breaking  with  wise  and  time-honored  prac- 
tice, have  refused  to  settle  for  merely  shar- 
ing (lion's  share,  to  be  sure)  in  the  fruits 
of  Industry  and  labor;  Instead,  despite  a 
virtually  unbroken  record  of  failure,  bureauc- 
racy has  opted  for  aggrandizement  of  the 
public  sector. 

On  this  score,  a  Swedish  correspondent  re- 
cently wrote  us:  "A  state-owned  nuclear 
power  plant,  buUt  at  a  cost  of,  I  think,  around 
$100  million,  turns  out  not  to  be  usable  at 
all,  no  doubt  the  largest  white  elephant  in 
Swedish  history.  The  government  claims,  with 
some  accxiracy,  that  technology  had  not  de- 
veloped sufficiently  by  the  time  the  project 
was  rtarted;  other  authorities  say  that  the 
government  had  clear  warning  of  the  risks, 
but  chose  to  Ignore  them.  In  any  case,  the 
failure  does  not  do  anything  to  help  an  al- 
ready poor  record.  Events  in  recent  months 
add  to  the  debit  side.  At  one  point.  It  was 
discovered,  (much  to  everyone's  consterna- 
tion) that  one  part  of  the  sprawling  state- 
owned-lndustrlal  sector  was  planning  to 
build  a  plant  for  production  of  disposable 
hospital  suppUes,  while  another  part  had 
signed  a  Joint- venture  agreement  with  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Supply  for  that  very  purpose. 
More  serious  has  been  the  failure  of  Kalmar 
Verkstads  AB,  a  company  taken  over  by  the 
state  some  years  ago  with  the  intention  of 
re-dlrectlng  It  into  more  promising  lines  in 
order  to  maintain  employment  in  that  area. 
One  of  the  new  products  developed  was  an 
automatic  parking  apparatus,  a  kind  of  Fer- 
ris Wheel  device  that  would  allow  several 
cars  to  be  parked  in  one  parking  place.  Not 
one  of  the  gadgets  was  sold,  despite  con- 
siderable fanfare,  and  that  product  was 
abandoned. 

"More  solid  was  the  development  of  an 
ultra-mini  oar,  the  "TJorven,'  mtended  for 
use  as  a  delivery  vehicle  In  cities.  Some  of 
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these  have  been  sold  (mainly  thanks  to  the 
state's  aggressive  sales  efforts  to  Itself  in  the 
form  of  the  poet  office),  but  not  enough — 
last  week  It  was  announced  that  200  em- 
ployes were  being  laid  off  because  of  insuffi- 
cient TJorven  orders.  Perhaps  the  most  em- 
barrassing failure  has  been  the  collapse  of  a 
company  which  was  nuUnly  Intended  to  pro- 
mote efficiency  in  state  enterprises  and  else- 
where— ^RatloneU  Planerlngs  AB,  a  kind  of 
consultant  operation.  Results  have  been  so 
bad  that  the  company  is  now  being 
liquidated.  .  .  ."  The  name  of  the  ill-fated 
company,  by  the  way,  m«&ns  "rational 
planning." 

Where  ideology  Is  concerned,  evidently, 
failure  doesnt  count.  "Equality  and  solidar- 
ity" lately  have  thrust  their  way  into  the 
realm  of  oollectlve  bargaining.  In  progress 
for  some  time  in  heavy  Industry,  where  an 
effort  to  narrow  wage  differentials  paid 
skilled  labor  precipitated  a  long  and  bitter 
dispute  In  a  state-owned  iron  ore  mine,  the 
movement  lately  has  spread  from  mine  and 
mill  to  office.  Variously  dubbed  the  College 
Graduate  Walkout  and  the  Luxury  Strike, 
the  mass  shutdown  now  afoot  plainly  re- 
flects the  widespread,  and  mounting,  dis- 
content of  Swedish  professionals  and  civil 
servants.  Owing  to  lagging  wages  and  rising 
prices,  both  groups  In  the  past  two  years 
have  forfeited  an  estimated  7%  of  their  pur- 
chasing power.  To  make  up  the  ground  al- 
ready lost  (and  that  threatened  by  persistent 
inflation),  their  unions  are  seeking  a  22% 
raise.  The  government,  through  its  agent,  the 
Collective  Bargaining  Office,  has  offered  7%, 
and.  In  a  kind  of  Boulwarism  with  a  gun,  re- 
fuses to  budge.  Last  Friday  an  aide  to 
Premier  Palme  (whom  The  New  York  Times 
described  as  "seated  beside  a  table  on  which 
rested  Charles  A.  Reich's  book,  "The  Green- 
ing of  America'  ")  observed:  "We  are  not  an 
egalitarian  society  but  the  aim  Is  to  create 
one."  Ounnar  Myrdal,  who  has  done  as  much 
as  any  man  to  further  the  cause,  was  quoted 
as  saying:  "The  organized  welfare  state  has 
gone  mad  .  .  .  It's  become  a  class  struggle." 

Sweden's  Class  Stkugole 

Sweden,  often  called  the  world's  "most 
advanced"  welfare  state,  has  found  that  vir- 
tual elimination  of  poverty  does  not  produce 
an  end  to  social  and  class  struggles. 

The  country  is  embroiled  In  the  worst  la- 
bor troubles  In  25  years.  Inflation  Is  rampant. 
Taxes  are  near  confiscatory  levels.  Many  peo- 
ple retire  early,  complaining  so  little  is  left 
of  their  take-home  pay  after  the  tax  bite 
that  there's  no  point  In  keeping  a  Job.  Yet 
the  government  still  is  in  financial  straits. 
The  quest  for  an  egaletarlan  Utopia  with 
complete  cradle-to-grave  welfare  for  every- 
one has  not  worked  out  in  practice  as  the 
theorists  had  hoped. 

For  nearly  a  month  the  nation  has  been 
disrupted  by  unprecedented  strikes  among 
both  blue  collar  and  white  collar  workers — 
Including  even  Judges  and  army  officers.  In 
turn  the  government  has  'mposed  lockouts 
In  sectors  of  public  employment.  In  some 
respects  the  situation  has  developed  into  a 
rebellion  of  "xipper  class,"  high  statiis  gro«^>s 
•gainst  what  they  consider  government  dls- 
crlmlnatlon  In  favor  of  industrial  workers. 

Qunnar  Myrdal,  the  famous  Swedish  eoon- 
onuat  and  sociologist,  said  In  Stockholm: 
"The  organized  welfare  state  has  gone  mad. 
The  situation  involves  a  strike  of  well  paid 
government  employes  who  shouldn't  have 
the  right  to  strike  in  the  first  place.  It's  be- 
««ne  a  class  struggle  with  academics  and 
olvll  servants  seeing  the  lower  classes  creep- 
ing up  on  them,  and  not  liking  it  at  all." 

Steady  advances  in  industrial  wages  have 
not  been  accompanied  by  comparable  In- 
«*••«  in  sUtus  Jobs.  The  professional  and 
whlt«  collar  people  argue  that  they  are  taxed 
•0  highly  their  once  satisfactory  salaries  are 
no  longer  adequate. 


Sweden's  taxes  are  among  the  highest  in 
the  world.  A  person  earning  $10,000  a  year 
may  pay  out  44  per  cent  of  that  amount  in 
Income  taxes.  In  addition  sales  taxes  on  con- 
sumer items  run  up  to  17  per  cent. 

Sweden's  goal  has  been  an  egalitarian 
society,  where  all  people  are  equal.  But  the 
fact  appears  to  be  that  people  don't  want  to 
be  equal.  The  disappearance  of  poverty  does 
not  produce  social  content  and  bappdneas. 
Thus  fundamental  concepu  of  the  welfare 
state  theory  are  under  challege  from  the 
people  supposed  to  be  its  chief  beneficiaries. 


BIG  LABOR  LEADERS  MAKE  SELP- 
SERVINO  STATEMENTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
strange  that  one  of  the  instigators  of 
our  current  inflation  dilemma  should  be 
the  one  to  do  most  of  the  throwing  of 
stones. 

I  see  a  report  In  the  press  today  that 
George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  is  putting  all  the  blame  for  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  and  business  stag- 
nation on  the  Nixon  administration. 

This  Is  absurd. 

Where  were  Mr.  Meany  and  his  col- 
leagues in  1967  and  1968,  when  our  econ- 
omy was  becoming  overheated  and  the 
current  economic  situation  was  initi- 
ated? 

We  know  where  they  were.  They  were 
in  the  forefront  of  those  who  were  call- 
ing for  more  coal  to  be  tossed  on  the  fire. 

Certainly  Government  must  take  a 
major  portion  of  the  blame  for  the  cur- 
rent problems.  Excessive  Federal  spend- 
ing did  set  in  motion  excessive  inflation. 

Certain  Federal  laws,  such  as  Davis- 
Bacon,  which  President  Nixon  recently 
suspended,  did  help  union  workers  on 
Federal  projects  win  excessive  wage  in- 
creases. Federal,  State,  and  local  laws 
and  regulations  biased  toward  unions 
have  fed  an  exorbitant  wage  spiral  in 
crucial  Industries,  such  as  construction. 

Mr.  Meany  would  further  feed  infla- 
tion and  unemplo3Tnent  by  raising  the 
minimum  wage  from  $1.60  to  $2  per  hour. 

This  would,  in  some  cases,  force  more 
marginal  industries  and  factories  to  close 
down,  thus  increasing  unemployment 
and  swelling  the  already  overloaded  wel- 
fare rolls. 

It  would,  in  other  cases,  simply  mean 
that  the  manufacturer  or  store  owner 
would  pass  the  25-percent  increase  in  la- 
bor costs  on  to  the  consumer.  Thus  the 
cycle  of  unemployment  and  inflation 
moves  on. 

I  am  aware  that  the  leaders  of  big 
imlons  have  little  sympathy  with— or 
desire  to  preserve — small  businesses. 
They  would  Just  as  soon  have  huge, 
unified  industries  where  it  is  easy  to 
collect  their  dues  and  easy  to  effect 
crippling  strikes. 

High  minimum  wages  do  not  have 
much  of  an  effect  on  the  big  businesses. 
Most  of  them  already  pay  over  the  mini- 
mum anyway. 

There  are,  however,  many  thousands 
of  small  businesses  In  our  Nation,  and 
these  often  are  the  backbone  of  smaller 
communities.  I  do  not  want  to  see  these 
small  businesses  forced  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. 
Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  Nation 


must  realize  that  the  giant  union  offi- 
cials are  leading  the  American  economy 
to  runaway  inflation,  which,  If  not 
checked,  will  greatly  destroy  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar. 

Already  our  economy  is  in  deep  trou- 
ble with  increased  difBculties  projected 
if  the  power  of  union  dictation  is  not 
curtailed. 

The  UJ3.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
reported  early  in  December  1970,  com- 
pensation on  the  average  in  the  United 
States,  had  gone  up  about  7  percent  in 
that  year  along  with  rising  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  7  percent  is  double  the  average 
increases  In  the  1960-65  period.  The  In- 
flationary trend  in  those  years  were 
charged  to  deficit  Government  spending 
and  Federal  Reserve  monetary  policy — 
those  policies  were  the  start  of  our  pres- 
ent inflation  beginning  in  the  1966-68 
years,  but  now  being  skyrocketed  by  the 
irresponsible  wage  increases  being  forced 
onto  our  economy  without  increased  pro- 
ductivity. 

Settlements  with  the  unions  over  the 
past  3  years  in  the  construction  industry 
have  averaged  in  excess  of  15  percent 
with  a  further  acceleration  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1970  providing  a  flrst-year 
increase  of  22  percent.  That  is  almost 
2%  times  the  amount  provided  in  manu- 
facturing settlements  whose  9  percent  is 
excessive  and  over  the  overall  national 
average. 

Over  all  of  recorded  economic  history, 
with  only  brief  periods  of  divergence,  the 
price  level  has  risen  or  stayed  level  or 
declined  precisely  in  line  with  the  unit 
labor  cost,  the  cost  of  labor  for  each 
unit  of  output. 

In  the  past  as  the  decline  in  demand 
was  followed  by  declines  in  the  output 
and  employment,  the  rate  of  wage  in- 
creases fell  back  and  soon  afterward, 
the  rate  of  inflation.  But  now  the  normal 
economic  forces  of  supply  and  demand 
have  not  been  possible  because  of  the 
dictatorial  power  of  union  leaders  being 
protected  by  Federal  inequitable  labor 
laws.  Industries  In  many  Instances  have 
the  choice  of  yielding  to  strikes  for  ex- 
cessive wage  increases  or  facing  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Instead  of  giving  an  incaitive  for  man- 
agement and  labor  to  cooperate  and  co- 
ordinate their  efforts  for  common  bene- 
flts  which  would  result  in  sharing  prog- 
ress with  consumers,  they  promote  con- 
flicts penalizing  all  involved,  especially 
the  public. 

The  union  officials  argue  the  corpora- 
tions have  excessive  profits  quoting  In- 
creases over  a  prior  period  as  proof  but 
seldom  evaluating  profits  with  the  per- 
centage of  return  on  investments. 

In  1970,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  on 
the  whole  profits  were  a  cause  of  infla- 
tion. Prom  preliminary  reports  corporate 
profits  in  1970  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
smallest  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  for,  any  year  since  World 
War  n.  They  were  on  the  low  side  In 
1969 — and  the  stock  market  reflects  the 
conditions  in  1966,  1967,  and  1968. 

But  so  long  as  union  officials  exercise 
monopoly  power  in  the  marketplace  and 
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in  the  leglslaUve  bodies  of  our  land,  a 
free  labor  market  will  not  function. 

Frencli  economist  Michael  Garibol,  in 
a  New  York  Times  article  of  December  3, 
entitled  "A  Warning  to  the  Dollar," 
stated: 

The  AmerlcanB  are  no  longer  In  a  position 
to  modify  a  policy  that  Is  getting  out  of  con- 
trol as  they  sink  gradually  Into  the  permis- 
sive society.  This  bodes  lU,  In  the  eyes  of 
Europeans. 

The  deficiency  of  competitive  disci- 
pline has  been  greatest  in  the  collective- 
bargaining  area,  but  it  is  also  a  growing 
factor  in  the  pricing  area. 

What  is  the  reaction  of  the  imion  oCB- 
cials  to  this  threat  to  our  economy  and 
to  the  dollar? 

'•We  will  be  fighting  the  White  House 
on  almost  every  major  issue,"  said  a 
spokesman  for  George  Meany  after  the 
mid -February  AFL-CIO  leaders  meeting 
in  Miami. 

One  indication  of  their  determination 
to  have  the  taxpayers  help  finance  their 
strikes  was  the  demand  of  a  more  liberal 
food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  Meany  is  carrying  through  on  his 
avowed  program  of  obstructionism. 
Whatever  the  administration  proposes, 
Mr.  Meany  will  automatically  say  it  is 
bad. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  today's  Washington  Post  re- 
porting on  the  latest  AFL-CIO  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  f  oUows : 

AFL-CIO  Assails  Nixon  on  Economy 
(By  Pranlc  C.  Porter) 

The  AFL-CIO  urged  the  Congress  today  to 
seize  the  legislative  Initiative  from  President 
Nlxon,  castigated  his  administration  for  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  and  reaffirmed  organized 
labor's  determination  to  press  for  substan- 
tial wage  Increases  In  1971. 

"Wage  and  salary  earners  did  not  cause  the 
Inflationary  rise  of  prices,  nor  have  they  been 
its  beneficiaries,"  said  AFL-CIO  President 
Oeorge  Meany  in  a  4S-page  statement  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  "They  are  among 
Its  chief  victims." 

The  federation  called  for  the  "complete 
rejection"  of  Mr.  Nixon's  revenue-sharing 
program,  for  full  funding  of  existing  cate- 
gorical granta  in  cUd  (which  would  add  (6  bU- 
Uon  to  the  budget),  and  a  complete  federal 
takeover  of  welfare  costs. 

It  also  urged  Increasing  the  present  fed- 
eral minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an  hovir  to  "at 
least"  $2,  a  new  round  of  tax  reform,  a  fed- 
eral urban  bank  and  land  use  policy,  a  o^ltal 
budget  separate  from  general  operating  ex- 
penses, a  comprehensive  national  health  pro- 
gram, an  overhaul  of  foreign  trade  policy, 
modernization  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, a  federal  program  of  public  service 
jobs  at  the  state  and  local  level,  and  a  fed- 
eral tax  credit  for  state  Income  tax  pay- 
ments. 

Although  the  AFL-CIO  white  paper,  re- 
leased In  advance,  addressed  Itself  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  annual  economic  r^K>rt  delivered 
early  last  month.  It  was  In  effect  labor's  own 
economic  rep>ort.  Much  of  It  had  already  been 
tracked  over  In  a  spate  of  separate  state- 
ments turned  out  by  the  federation's  execu- 
tive council  at  Its  midwinter  meeting  a  fort- 
night ago  In  Miami  Beach.  Meany's  statement 
pulled  them  all  together. 


STKONCXST  Trr 

It  was  the  strongest  denunciation  by  labor 
as  yet  of  Mr.  Nixon's  economic  policies. 

It  lambasted  the  White  House's  old  eco- 
nomic "game  plan"  for  producing  "a  pro- 
longed recession  and  increasing  unemploy- 
ment, combined  with  an  accelerated  rise  of 
living  costs." 

It  called  the  new  game  plan  "a  half- 
hearted exercise  In  success-through-op- 
timism" which  Is  impotent  to  carry  the  econ- 
omy out  of  stagnation  Into  a  sustained  up- 
turn. 

Meany  reeled  off  a  long  list  of  alleged 
shortcomings  of  the  Nlxon  administration — 
recession,  unemployment.  Inflation,  "solici- 
tude for  corporate  America,"  "prodigal" 
depreciation  allowances,  program  cutbacks, 
vetoes  of  education  and  health  and  man- 
power legislation,  the  inability  to  provide 
leadership  and  cope  with  domestic  pro- 
blems— and  said  working  men  and  their  un- 
ions are  "looking  to  Congress  to  flll  the  void." 

"In  the  light  of  the  Nation's  experience 
over  the  last  26  months,  the  APL-CIO  sub- 
mits that  the  Congress  cannot  look  to  the 
executive  branch  to  offer  a  coherent,  progres- 
sive legislative  program  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present,"  he  said. 

"We  believe  the  Congress  must  take  the 
Initiative  In  shaping  such  a  program  on  be- 
half of  all  the  people." 

Although  Meany  spoke  only  for  the  13  mil- 
lion members  represented  by  the  AFL-CIO, 
many  of  his  sentiments  are  shared  by  unions 
outside  the  federation.  For  example,  Leonard 
Woodcock,  president  of  the  Independent 
United  Automobile  Workers,  had  similarly 
called  upon  Congress  to  seize  the  initiative 
from  Mr.  Nlxon  in  earlier  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Committee. 

Meany  noted  "outcries  In  the  news  media 
about  the  size  of  collective  tmr gaining  set- 
tlements" and  admitted  "there  have  been 
some  large  ones." 

MOSTLY    MODXST 

But  he  insisted  that  "the  overwhelming 
majority  have  been  modest  in  the  face  of  the 
accelerated  rise  In  living  costs"  and  observed 
that  Labor  Department  figures  show  that  last 
year  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  non- 
supervisory  workers  on  private  non-farm  Jobs 
rose  only  5.9  per  cent.  This  was  a  shade  under 
the  6  per  cent  Increase  in  consumer  prices,  he 
said,  without  taking  into  account  the  3.3 
per  cent  annual  trend  Increase  In  output  per 
man-hour. 

"The  record  since  1960  clearly  shows  that 
the  accelerated  rise  In  living  costs  came  long 
before  the  push  for  larger  wage  settlements," 
Meany  said.  "That  push  Is  a  reaction  to  In- 
fiatton,  not  Its  cause." 

Summing  up,  Meany  claimed  that  "the 
Income  gains  of  workers  lagged  considerably 
behind  the  gains  of  other  groups  In  the 
society." 

LIST   OP   COMPLAINTS 

On  Income -sharing,  the  AFL-CIO  had  a 
variety  of  complaints. 

One  was  that,  by  cutting  back  on  other 
programs,  the  proposal  "will  not  add  one 
federal  penny  to  the  money  available  to  the 
states  and  localities." 

Another  was  that  {wlorltles  for  specific 
American  problems  would  be  virtually  dis- 
carded since  the  states  and  cities  would  re- 
ceive the  $5  billion  In  federal  revenues  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Nixon  without  any  strings. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  each  of 
the  50  states  and  81,000  cities,  boroughs, 
townships  and  school  districts  is  In  a  better 
position  to  weigh  and  balance  national  prior- 
ity needs  and  use  federal  funds  to  meet  them 
more  effectively  and  efficiently,"  Meany  said. 

Many  of  the  arguments  by  Meany  and  the 
AFL-CIO  against  present  national  economic 
policy  were  advanced  last  night  by  Leon  H. 
Keyserllng  In  an  address  to  the  40th  annual 


convention  of  the  National  Housing  Con> 
ference  here. 

Keyserllng,  chief  economic  adviser  to  Harry 
S.  Truman  and  roundly  snubbed  by  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations,  re- 
iterated a  thesis  that  is  slowly  gaining  grudg- 
ing acceptance  among  a  few  professional 
economists 

"A  reasonably  full  economy  has  turned  out 
to  be  the  less  inflationary  In  the  long  run, 
and  a  stagnant  or  recessionary  economy  tans 
inflation." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  people  of  our  Nation 
will  not  be  taken  in  by  the  self-serving 
statements  of  big  labor  leaders. 

The  blame  for  the  beginning  of  our 
current  inflation  and  unemployment  lies 
with  the  Johnson  administration  and  or- 
ganized labor.  The  blame  for  the  con- 
tinuing inflation  and  unemployment  is 
primarily  with  unions. 

Spiraling  wages  are  forcing  factories 
to  close  their  doors  or  move  overseas. 
Wage  increases  result  in  price  boosts 
that  are  causing  consumers  to  cut  back 
on  their  purchases. 

Mr.  Meany  may  be  right  in  saying  that 
Congress  should  show  more  Initiative  in 
combating  inflation  and  unemployment. 
We  could  begin  by  repealing  or  revising 
a  number  of  our  labor  laws  which  give 
unions  the  powers  they  have  chronically 
abused  in  recent  years. 


TIME  FOR  REFORM  OF  RAILROAD 
RATE  STRUCTURE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  tifter  intro- 
ducing the  Modem  Railway  Transporta- 
tion Act  on  March  3, 1  was  contacted  by 
Mr.  Herbert  O.  Whitten,  of  Herbert  O. 
Whitten  and  Associates.  Mr.  Whitten  is 
a  transportation  consultant  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  other 
organizations  and  agencies. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  March  5,  1971, 
he  described  our  railroad  rates  and  tariffs 
as  "conflicting,  obflscated,  confusing, 
complex,  outdated,  and  even  deceiving." 
The  absurdity  of  the  present  rate  struc- 
ture is  dramatically  illustrated  in  his 
letter: 

I  have  estimated  that  there  are  in  excess 
Of  43  trillion  railroad  rates  on  file  at  the 
ICC.  Stated  another  way,  I  estimate  that 
there  are  over  1.44  septillion  railroad  rate  smd 
revenue  division  possibilities,  this  is  1,440,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000  or  1.44  X  10*  rate 
and  division  possibilities.  I  have  personally 
measured  the  tariffs  on  file  In  the  ICO 
Tariff  Room  and  counted  4300  feet  of  tariffs 
— without  an  index  to  the  rates  covered  I 
This  is  equal  to  a  single  stack  7V^  to  8  times 
as  tall  as  the  Washington  Moniiment  or  SVi 
times  as  taU  as  the  Empire  State  Building 
with  its  TV  antenna) 

•  •  •  •  • 

Interestingly  enough,  some  1300  electric 
utilities,  serving  the  same  National  economy, 
manage  to  produce  about  twice  as  much  rev- 
enues in  the  same  National  economy  with  a 
rate  structiire  which  is  entirely  contained  in 
a  book  about  2^/,  inches  thick,  published  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  American  railroad  rate  structure 
is  the  work  product  of  bureaucracy  at 
its  worst.  The  Modem  Railway  Trans- 
portation Act  would  give  railroads  rate- 
making  freedom  subject  only  to  specifled 
anti-discrimination  provisions.  The  pres- 
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ent  regulatory  framework  is  an  absurd 
nightmare  which  should  be  evidence  to 
all  of  us  that  the  time  for  reform  has 
come. 

MINNESOTA  STUDENTS  FORM  PUB- 
LIC INTEREST  RESEARCH  GROUP 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
us  in  public  office  constantly  stress  the 
necessity  of  achieving  social  change  by 
working  through  the  system. 

Students  of  the  various  colleges  and 
universities  in  Minnesota  have  demon- 
strated their  commitment  to  our  political 
and  legal  system  by  forming  the  Minne- 
sota Public  Interest  Research  Group. 
These  students  have  recognized  that 
grave  problems  now  face  our  society  and 
that  the  way  to  solve  those  problems  is 
by  establishing  mechanisms  for  respon- 
sible citizen  action. 

MPIRG  will  establish  a  firm  of  full- 
time  professional  personnel  to  work  on 
problems  of  the  environment,  consumer 
protection,  and  corporate  responsibility. 
This  organization  will  give  students  an 
effective  channel  through  which  to  seek 
responsible  change. 

The  eventual  establishment  of  MPIRG 
will  demonstrate,  once  again,  that  our 
American  system  can  work.  I  strongly 
endorse  that  effort,  and  I  will  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  help  it  succeed. 

Austin  Wehrwein,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  has  written  an  excellent  article  on 
the  formation  of  the  Minnesota  Public 
Interest  Research  Group.  The  article, 
written  by  one  of  our  best  legal  com- 
mentators, explains  the  potential  im- 
portance of  such  an  organization. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Wehrwein's  article  be  printed,  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  QBOUP  To  WOSK  POR  Chanob 

(By  Austin  O.  Wehrwein) 

Ralph  Nader  has  started  a  groundswell 
of  student  support  on  Minnesota  campuses 
for  a  "Minnesota  Public  Interest  Research 
Group." 

If  the  campaign  succeeds  students  at  every 
university,  college  and  Junior  college  m  the 
state  will  contribute  effort  and  money  to  an 
organization  that  will  work  within  the  po- 
litical and  legal  systems  for  "change." 

What  change,  how  much  change  and  by 
which  methods  Is  yet  to  be  decided.  In  gen- 
eral it  can  be  assumed  that  consumer  and 
environmental  issues  would  be  high  on  the 
list.  So  might  civil  Ubertles. 

The  vehicle  would  be  a  statewide  non- 
profit, nonpartisan  corporation,  whose  direc- 
tors would  be  chosen  by  elected  boards  on 
the  various  campuses. 

To  finance  the  corporation,  the  partici- 
pating Institutions  would  collect  a  refund- 
able fee  of  $3  from  each  student.  Assuming 
80,000  students,  you  arrive  at  an  annual 
9240,000  take. 

With  It  the  corporation  could  hire  lawyers, 
engineers,  scientists  and  other  experts.  It 
could  set  up  research  and  educational  pro- 
grams, even  make  research  grants  to  profes- 

The  legal  and  social  ramifications  are  as 
breath-taking  as  they  are  imprecedented  for 
BUnnesota.  But  that  isn't  all  by  any  means. 

A  Similar  campaign  Is  afoot  on  14  Oregon 
campuses  and  if  the  disciples  of  Nader  pre- 
▼»11  there  ahead  of  those  here,  precedent  of 
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sorts  will  have  been  set.  Students  axe  also 
organizing  In  California,  Texas,  Georgia,  Il- 
linois and  Wisconsin.  With  8  million  stu- 
dents in  more  than  2,000  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities in  this  country,  a  victory  in  both 
Oregon  and  Minnesota  wo\ild  provide  im- 
petus for  a  remarkable  development. 

But  before  anyone  proclaims  a  super  stu- 
dent-supported public  interest  corporation 
domino  (or  chain  reaction)  theory,  some 
hurdles  must  be  cleared.  Take  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  for  example.  And  you  must. 
Because  while  state  and  private  institutions 
will  have  different  rules  to  be  surmounted, 
the  university  here  was  the  starting  point 
and  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers  Is  the  nec- 
essary foundation. 

The  first  hurdle:  The  incidental  fees  com- 
mittee of  six  students,  five  faculty  and  four 
administration  members.  Incidental  fees 
have  grown  steadily  from,  for  example,  96 
in  1930  to  941  a  quarter  now. 

They  are  a  form  of  tax,  and  are  levied 
for  the  Daily  (91.16),  health  service  (921), 
student  government  (20  cents).  Union 
(911.76),  Intramural  sports  (94.35),  aid  fund 
(91.70),  bands,  etc.  (20  cents),  international 
programs  ( 10  cents) ,  student  ombudsman  (4 
cents),  course  evaluation  (5  cents),  and  a 
proposed  FM  station    (41   cents). 

The  committee  has  taken  some  off  over 
the  years,  for  example  a  library  fee.  But  the 
trend  has  been  upward,  and  although  in 
three  years  the  Daily  fee  probably  will  be 
erased,  one  question  is  whether  any  new  fee 
should  be  added. 

The  key  question,  however,  is  whether  this 
is  a  fee  that  fits  the  past  pattern.  The  others 
all  support  activities  of  varying  direct  bene- 
fit to  students,  as  students.  This  is  a  fee 
for  a  student-operated  activity.  But  (say 
critics)  aside  from  the  benefit  some  par- 
ticipating students  would  get  as  functioning 
citizens,  and  academic  credit  if  their  profes- 
sors agreed  to  make  the  projects  part  of  their 
courses,  the  money  is  spent  off  campus  for 
activities  that  affect  the  institutions  as  edu- 
cational bodies  only  sUghtly.  Students  might 
challenge  their  own  institution,  perhaps  as 
a  poUuter,  but  Is  that  an  educational  func- 
tion? 

The  answer  is  that  the  project  would  be 
of  far  more  benefit  to  more  students  as  an 
educational  experience  than  some  of  the 
fee-supported  activities  are  now.  Also,  that  It 
would  be  Instituted  In  response  to  student 
demand.  At  the  luiiversity,  verified  petitions 
already  contain  more  than  19,000  names,  and 
a  majority  of  21,000  Is  being  sought.  (Con- 
cordia in  St.  Paul.  Carleton  and  the  uni- 
versity's Morris  branch  have  passed  the  66 
percent  mark.)  Some  existing  fees  were  im- 
posed with  only  a  shadow  of  student  con- 
sent. A  majority  demand  would  be  bard  to 
Ignore. 

But  Isnt  this  a  mandatory  tax  to  support 
a  pressure  group?  The  answer  is  that  a  ma- 
jority should  be  able  to  get  university  help 
whatever  the  activity  is  called.  And  more 
Important,  dissenting  students  can  get  their 
93  back.  The  precedent  at  the  university  is 
a  93  rebate  for  students  covered  by  family 
health  plans;  an  adverse  precedent  Is  the 
committee's  refusal  to  refund  the  Dally  fees 
to  those  who  don't  like  the  paper. 

But  U  so  many  want  a  public  service  cor- 
poration, why  not  let  those  who  do  con- 
tribute voluntarily?  The  frank  answer  is  that 
it  is  more  eq>edlent  to  have  the  university 
be  the  ooIlectUig  agency.  This  accepts  the 
fact  that  some  students  may  object  but  be 
too  lazy  to  get  their  91  back  each  quarter. 

If  the  fees  committee  approves,  the  next 
hurdle  Is  the  regents.  With  another  tuition 
Increase  likely,  the  mere  fact  that  past  policy 
has  been  to  avoid  an  incidental  fee  increase 
in  a  year  when  tuition  is  hiked  may  be  a 
persuasive  reason  to  say  nay. 

E^ven  if  internal  issues  are  resolved,  the 
Legislature  might  raise  questions  about  as 


yet  unclted  contrary  state  statutes.  Like  tbrn 
regents,  legislators  also  might  raise  poUtloal 
and  economic  questions.  For  example,  shoiUd 
it  let  the  regents  tax  students  to  attack  a 
polluting  industry? 

Federal  tax,  and  possibly  related  state  tax 
laws  also  pose  a  problem,  although  the  Nader 
organization  in  Washington  believes  it  has 
tacit  approval. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  bars  tax- 
exempt  status  to  educational  Institutloiia 
that  engage  In  politics,  or  which  use  a  "sub- 
stantial" (more  than  6  percent)  part  of  thatr 
Income  for  lobbying.  The  corporation  could 
avoid  the  first,  but  the  second  isnt  easy. 
Lobbying  would  be  essential.  Even  if  the  xinl- 
verslty,  unlike  private  schools,  would  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  federal  Ux  collectors, 
would  donors  run  the  risk  of  losing  their 
right  to  deduct  gifts  on  their  federal  tax 
returns? 

The  legal  Job  is  to  Insulate  the  university 
from  any  posislble  attack  by  contending  that 
the  refund  features  makes  the  university 
only  an  agent,  like  a  company  checking  off 
union  dues.  If  the  imiversity  Is  no  more  than 
that  and  not  a  party  to  the  corporation's 
activities,  the  lack  of  university  participa- 
tion in  the  corporation's  activities  becomes 
a  positive  virtue  in  this  context,  as  opposed 
to  a  detriment  at  the  fee  committee  level. 

The  legal  and  policy  hurdles  should  not,  of 
course,  be  taken  Ughtly,  and  the  corpora- 
tion's articles  must  be  cleverly  drawn.  But 
the  ultimate  question  is  political,  and  It  la 
good  news  that  Sens.  Mondale  and  Himi- 
phrey  have  given  "MIPRG"  their  support, 
seeing  It  as  a  way  to  "give  students  an  effec- 
tive channel  through  which  to  seek  respon- 
sible change." 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  R-Ore.,  in  his  en- 
dorsement, said  he  enoouraged  students  to 
work  within  the  system  and  not  to  resort  to 
senseless  acts  which  are  counter-productive. 
That  is  really  the  point.  When  so  many  stu- 
dents come  up  with  a  challenge  like  this, 
they  deserve  a  chance  to  show  what  they  can 
do  to  put  their  education  to  work  for  a  better 
world. 


SUMMARY  OF  NATIONAL  PENITEN- 
TIARIES SUBCOMMnTEE  HEAR- 
INQS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penltentiarlce 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  completed 
hearings  on  March  3  on  the  work  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  scope  of 
of  these  hearings  included  not  only  the 
administration  of  the  Bureau,  but  also 
its  employees,  former  inmates,  and  re- 
search being  done  concerning  its  meth- 
ods. 

The  opening  witness  was  Norman  A. 
Carlson,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons. The  inmate  population  is  Increasing, 
due  to  additional  commitments  from  the 
Federal  courts  as  well  as  increases  in  the 
average  length  of  sentence.  The  average 
age  of  Inmates  is  declining,  and  they 
toid  to  be  more  assaultive  and  aggres- 
sive. 

The  Bureau  estimates  that  It  spends  at 
present  85  percent  of  its  funds  on  cus- 
tody and  care  of  prisoners,  and  15  per- 
cent on  rehabilitation  efforts.  The  Bu- 
reau is  requesting  additional  funds  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  that  would  increase 
the  percentage  spent  on  treatment,  and 
allow  for  employment  of  additional  case- 
workers, teachers  and  other  professional 
personnel.  Correctional  officers,  guards 
will  be  given  training  as  para-profes- 
slonals  In  the  treatsnent  of  offenders. 
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The  Bureau  has  approximately  6,000  em- 
ployees, of  whom  3,000  are  correctional 
officers,  and  400  professionals. 

The  Bureau's  construction  plans  for 
the  future  include  a  psychiatric  center 
which  will  separate  some  of  the  con- 
flicting functions  now  carried  on  by  the 
medical  center  at  Springfield,  Mo.  Psy- 
chiatric diagnosis  and  treatment  of  some 
offenders  will  be  moved  to  the  new  cen- 
ter, and  Springfield  will  continue  with 
its  medical  and  surgical  functions. 

The  Bureau  expects  to  open  new 
Community  Treatment  Centers,  and 
contract  with  State,  locaJ,  and  private 
agencies  operating  halfway  houses  for 
Inmates  about  to  be  released.  If  funds 
reauested  for  the  new  fiscal  year  are  ap- 
proved, the  Bureau  will  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate 16  percent  of  Its  releases  in 
prerelease  guidance  centers. 

Fewer  than  5  percent  of  Inmates  com- 
mitted to  Federal  Instituticms  function 
at  the  12th  grade  educational  level,  and 
9  percent  of  Inmates  complete  their  high 
school  equivalency  during  a  year. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  inmates  lack  mar- 
ketable Job  skills,  and  about  20  percent 
are  participating  in  full-time  vocational 
training.  The  average  length  of  time 
served  is  slightly  more  than  1  %  years,  so 
on  the  average  a  higher  percentage  of 
inmates  would  have  participated  in  these 
programs  prior  to  their  release. 

The  Bureau  at  present  contracts  for 
the  care  of  approximately  2,800 — most 
awaiting  trial  in  Federal  court — ^In  State 
and  local  jails  and  correctional  Institu- 
tions. The  Bureau  has  8  inspectors  to 
check  that  facilities  meet  minimum 
standards  of  health,  sanitation,  et  cet- 
erea,  although  there  are  virtually  none 
with  any  type  of  program.  The  Bureau  is 
involved  in  establishing  jail  training  pro- 
grams for  employees,  and  is  planning 
correctional  centers  with  detention  facil- 
ities In  eight  metropolitan  areas  which 
it  hopes  will  be  a  model  for  improved 
local  facilities,  that  could  be  provided 
with  aid  from  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Funds. 

John  Qriner,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Employ- 
ees which  represents  Bureau  employees, 
cited  the  changing  prison  population  as 
requiring  increased  numbers  of  correc- 
tional officers  and  additional  steps  for 
their  protection.  The  correctional  officer 
is  growing  in  professional  importance  to 
the  correctional  sy.stem,  and  hla  role  must 
be  recognized. 

Prof.  Larry  Kraft  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  Law  School  said  that  court 
decisions  left  many  questions  as  to  what 
due  process  rights  prisoners  may  or  may 
not  have  in  disciplinary  situations,  but 
that  it  appears  the  Bureau  mnets  most 
standards  set  out  so  far.  He  said  the  Bu- 
reau should  insure  this  position  by  es- 
tablishing written  rules  of  conduct  in- 
stead of  verbal  guidelines,  and  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  external 
review  of  disciplinary  decisions.  He  sug- 
gested two  areas  of  correctional  reform, 
providing  compensation  for  victims  of 
crime,  eind  diversion  of  nondangerous 
offenders  prior  to  sentencing. 

Charles  Lankford,  Fairfax,  Va,  em- 
phfusized  Uie  importance  of  treafttnent 


programs  and  consultation  in  prisoner 
rehabilitation.  Having  served  time  in 
Federal,  State,  and  local  correctional  In- 
stitutions, he  said  that  in  his  experience 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  institutions 
were  a  model  for  others  to  follow. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  SOCIETY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  topics  for  contempo- 
rary discussion  is  the  "Fimctlon  of  the 
University  in  Our  Society."  Prince  Bern- 
hard  of  Uie  Netherlands,  In  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  the  University  of  London,  King's 
College,  offered  a  concise  and  provoking 
statement  of  his  views  on  that  topic. 

Mr.  President,  in  recommending  this 
speech  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
I  also  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  the 
continuing  friendship  and  historical  ties 
between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
States  and  the  extraordinary  contribu- 
tion of  Prince  Bernhard  and  the  Royal 
Family  of  the  Netherlands  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  bond  between  our 
two  countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  delivered  by  Prince  Bernhard  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
THB  Commemoration  Oration  bt  Hm  Rotal 

Highness  the  Prince  of  the  Netheriands 

AT  THE  UNTVERSITT  OF  LONDON  KING'S  COL- 
LEGE, ON  November  18th,  1970 

After  a  certain  amount  of  thought  on  the 
subject.  I  have  Anally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  suitable  topic  for  the  present  talk  be- 
fore such  an  august  assembly  of  professors 
and  students  might  be  "The  Function  of  the 
University  in  Our  Society".  When  consider- 
ing this  theme.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  rele- 
vant question  could  be  raised — a  question 
which  has  strangely  enough  not  received  too 
much  attention  In  most  countries — and  that 
is:  to  whom  should  the  average  university 
be  responsible  for  the  composition  of  its 
curriculum,  Its  faculty  and  Its  student  body? 
One  approach  might  be  to  translate  the  an- 
swers Into  economic  terms  along  the  foUow- 
ing  lines;  first,  the  University  could  be  solely 
reeponslMe  to  Its  consumers  or  In  other  words 
to  Its  students.  This  might,  however,  entail 
the  disadvantage  that  there  would  be  a 
tendency,  often  manlfest«d  by  the  present 
younger  generation,  to  require  "relevance" 
as  an  important  part  of  the  Universities'  cur- 
riculum. In  this  context  the  expression 
"relevance"  might  be  defined  as  clear-cut 
recipes  and  formula's  providing  for  success 
during  examination  sesdons  and  also,  pre- 
ferably, during  later  life.  It  seems  to  me  that 
such  an  empirical  approach  would  hardly 
leave  much  room  for  the  teaching  of  the  Im- 
portant discipline  of  rational  and  systematic 
tbinldng,  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  excel- 
lence in  the  fields  of  law,  mathematics, 
physics  etc. 

I  also  wonder,  taking  into  account  that 
what  I  have  Just  said,  whether  sole  respon- 
sibility of  the  University  to  its  consumers 
for  the  compositton  of  its  curriculum.  Its 
faculty  and  its  student-body  might  not  also 
imply  that  students  would  have  to  finance 
the  greater  part  of  the  Universities'  revenues. 
I  can  hardly  imagiike  any  outside  source  that 
Is  willing  to  finance  an  institution  without 
having  at  least  something  to  say  about  the 
manner  In  whicJbi  the  funds  are  ajLlooaMd! 
Should  students  consequently  have  to  bear 
the  greater  part  ol  the  financial  burden — as 
they  did  during  the  iUnet«enth  century — 
then  it  seems  pbvloua  tliat  the  relaUvely  large 


number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  wblota 
IS  required  In  this  day  and  age,  can  no 
longer  be  sustained. 

Should  Universities  then  be  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  criteria  of  what  should  be 
taught,  who  should  teach  and  whom  should 
be  taught,  to  those  authorities  and  those  in- 
stitutions who  presently  are  responsible  for 
the  financing?  In  many  cases,  it  seems  to 
me,  this  would  boil  down  to  an  exclusive 
responslbUity  to  the  state — that  is  spedflcal- 
ly  to  the  ministries  of  education  and /or  to 
the  parliaments.  Undoubtedly  sole  respon- 
sibility to  the  state  would  also  imply  control 
by  the  state.  And  I  venture  to  say,  with  all 
respect  to  state  institutions,  that  such  con- 
trol might  inhibit  some  of  the  most  essen- 
tial functions  of  the  Universities,  notably  to 
serve  as  an  impartial  adviser  and  a  neutral 
arbitrator  to  various  segments  and  institu- 
tions in  our  society,  and  furthermore  It 
rhlght  Jeopardize  the  library  to  launch  into 
logical  and  reasoned  criticism  of  government. 

Alternatively,  Universities  could  be  made 
responsible  to  the  "users  of  its  product"  or 
in  other  words  the  future  employers.  In 
such  a  case  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
grants,  on  which  a  great  number  of  students 
is  dependent,  might  be  awarded  by  these  em- 
ployers or  to  use  concrete  terms,  by  Industry, 
the  professional  or  the  state  for  the  study 
of  specific  subjects  such  as  science  and  tech- 
nology, as  opposed  to,  for  example,  the  liberal 
arts,  theology  or  languages.  Consequently 
some  faculties  might  fiourish  and  others 
might  wither  so  that  the  Universities  would 
acquire  a  rather  lob-sided  nature.  It  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  development  would  be 
contrary  to  the  required  universality  of  high- 
er education. 

One  might  also  stipulate  that  a  University 
should  be  responsible  to  Itself  as  to  a  guild 
of  masters  and  scholars.  This  solution  might 
however  lead  to  a  certain  intellectual  stagna- 
tion. For  the  question  oould  be  raised  wheth- 
er the  academic  environment  as  such  Is  very 
adept  at  malting  political  and  social  deci- 
sions. Perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  outside 
intervention,  for  example  by  government 
commissions  might  have  a  healthy  effect  up- 
on a  society  that  might  otherwise  become  too 
introspective. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  add  that  if  a 
University  besides  being  responsible  to 
masters  and  scholars,  should  also  be  respon- 
sible to  a  board  of  overseen,  a  board  of  gov- 
ernors, or  a  committee  of  curators — and  this 
seems  to  be  a  plausible  proposition — then  It 
is  of  very  great  Importance  that  the  persons 
who  are  chosen  to  serve  In  such  a  capacity 
possess  powerful  and  original  minds  and 
originate  from  diverse  backgrounds. 

In  my  opinion  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween professors  and  students  is  of  great  im- 
portance and  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  a 
continual  consultation  between  these  groups. 

After  having  made  these  more  or  less  in- 
troductory remarks,  I  should  like  to  concen- 
trate to  some  extent  on  three  Intriguing  ques- 
tions: They  are:  Who  should  be  taught  at 
Universities?:  What  should  be  taught  at  Uni- 
versities?; and  Who  is  to  teach  at  Universi- 
ties? 

'Let  me  consider  the  first  question:  Who 
should  be  taught?  Until  rather  recently, 
higher  education  was  even  in  the  developed 
countries,  largely  confined  to  a  relatively 
small  group,  which  has  more  often  than  not 
consisted  of  elements  representing  the  priv- 
ileged classes.  Since  the  last  war,  however,  a 
mounting  pressure  htis  emerged  and  material- 
ized in  favour  of  the  adxnlssion  of  an  In- 
creasing number  of  students  from  aU  walks 
of  life.  The  present  academic  generation 
consequently  consists  of  many  representa- 
tives from  the  leas-privileged  classes;  th«ir 
participation  in  higher  education  has  been 
made  possible  through  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, grants  etc.  Despite  this  new  influx  into 
the  Unlveralties  ma^y  ^opessiye  thinkers  la 
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western  countries  are  far  from  satisfied.  They 
believe  that  Universities  should  be  open  to 
practically  everyone  at  some  jierlod  or  another 
in  their  lifetime.  Even  those  performing 
rather  noncerebral  Jobs  in  every  day  life  have, 
according  to  these  "progressives",  a  right  to 
more  knowledge,  more  intelligence,  and,  con- 
sequently to  more  happiness.  In  a  sense  this 
school  of  thought  advocates  mass  higher  ed- 
ucation, not  restricted  to  a  certain  age.  Per- 
haps an  analogy  could  be  drawn  with  a 
museum  or  a  public  library  where  attendance 
Is  not  confined  to  a  privileged  few,  but  where 
everyone  is  welcome.  Those  who  favour  this 
mass  higher  educational  approach  have  sug- 
gested tliat  In  afBuent  countries  all  people 
(of  whatever  age)  might  for  a  few  years  at- 
tend University,  The  state  would  then  fi- 
nance their  tuition  as  well  as  their  room  and 
board.  In  less  affluent  countries  such  financ- 
ing would,  of  course,  hardly  be  possible;  per- 
haps here  a  solution  might  be  found  In  cor- 
respondence courses,  evening  classes  or  oc- 
casional days  off. 

Although  mass  education  seems  at  a  first 
glance  to  be  a  very  desirable  goal,  we  must, 
it  seems  to  me,  also  look  at  the  Inherent  dis- 
advantages of  such  a  system.  One  disadvan- 
tage is,  of  course,  that  people  who  have  un- 
dergone higher  education  must  find  It  very 
difflcult  to  return  to  or  to  assume  non-cere- 
bral Jobs. 

Another  disadvantage  is  that  mass  educa- 
tion entails  the  risk  of  a  levelling  down  of 
general  academic  standards.  An  Interesting 
corollary  is  that,  according  to  statistics,  the 
number  of  gifted  Individuals  does  not  in- 
crease In  proportion  to  University  attendance. 
Furthermore,  by  establishing  mass  education, 
the  confusion  between  the  gifted  and  the 
less-gifted  might  give  rise  to  frustration  and 
to  an  unwanted  degree  of  collectivism — un- 
wanted, because  collectivism  Is  an  Improper 
basis  for  the  selection  and  encouragement  of 
Individuals  capable  of  assuming  responsibili- 
ties and  making  decisions  In  later  life. 

A  solution  might  be  found  in  the  concept 
of  a  coexistence  within  the  University  be- 
tween a  more  basic  academic  course  adjusted 
to  the  masses  and  a  more  thorough  and  spe- 
cialized teaching  reserved  for  the  very  gUted 
students.  In  other  words,  a  University  would 
have  to  maintain  facilities  to  service  the 
masses  and  the  elite  at  the  same  time.  Spe- 
cial care  would,  however,  have  to  be  taken 
that  the  more  brilliant  students  actually  do 
come  out  on  top.  To  express  it  In  a  more 
colloquial  fashion:  "the  road  to  the  Nobel 
Prize  must  be  safeguarded".  Should  the  very 
able  students  not  be  selected  for  further 
more  specialized  and  more  cerebral  training 
and  shoiUd  the  Universities  confine  them- 
selves to  a  general  higher  education  for 
everyone,  then,  I  think,  there  would  bo  a 
real  danger  that  future  employers  would 
create  their  own  training  systems  and  would 
consequently  select  their  executives  and  spe- 
cialists from  these  specialized  schools  and 
Institutes.  Hence,  the  role  of  the  Universities 
would  be  reduced  to  teaching  little  more 
than  a  protracted  secondary  education. 

When  thinking  along  these  lines,  it  will 
also  be  necessary  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  how  students  will  be  selected  for 
further  Intensive  education  as  opposed  to 
standard  higher  education  for  the  masses. 
Obviously  Universities  wUl  have  to  arrange 
»  filter  system  "throtigh  which  opportunities 
for  the  Intellect  can  be  stretched  to  the  point 
of  capacity  and  the  critical  faculty  sharpened 
to  the  point  where  It  can  exchange  Ideas  by 
close  contact  with  men  who  are  reaUy  Intel- 
lectual masters".  It  wUl  be  very  difflcult  to 
solve  the  problem  of  what  kind  of  filters 
must  be  applied.  For  Instatioe,  I  beUeve  that 
we  filter  of  massive  faUure  rates— a  system 
that  is  more  often  than  not  of  a  competitive 
nature— does  not  seem  to  be  very  commend - 
w'*??'  ^  "  »  '"y  mor»l  approach.  Many 
true  things  have  often  been  said  about  the 


negative  effect  that  a  perpetual  feeling  of 
competition  and  the  accompanying  stress 
have  upon  a  student-body.  Under  such  con- 
ditions, young  people  usually  no  longer  study 
for  scholarship's  sake  as  such.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  they  tend  to  concentrate  upon  ac- 
cumulating the  necessary  marks  so  that  they 
will  not  be  eliminated  in  the  competitive 
struggle.  Perhaps  the  filter  of  very  stringent 
selection  prior  to  being  admitted  with  low 
subsequent  failure  rates  mlRht  be  a  more 
commendable  solution.  Or  possibly  some  sys- 
tem of  diverse  stratification  within  the  Uni- 
versity or  between  Universities,  designed  ac- 
cording to  the  ability  and  ambition  of  the 
candidate,  could  be  an  even  better  way-out. 
In  this  respect  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of 
an  undergraduate  education  supplemented 
by  post  graduate  studies  of  diverse  natures 
and  disciplines  could  be  regarded  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  higher  edu- 
cation should  not  be  confined  to  the  present 
standard  nge  level  (18- ±25  years).  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  some  of  the  candidates  for 
further  intensive  education  ahovUd  be  men 
and  women,  who  after  some  years  of  being 
"on  the  Job"  in  the  various  professions,  in 
Indtistries  and  In  the  state  could  Ise  're- 
garded as  potential  leaders  or,  to  \ise  a 
sometimes  rather  ambiguous  and  dangerous 
term,  as  an  elite.  Theee  "chosen  few"  might 
participate  in  refresher  courses,  organised  by 
the  Universities  along  very  exacting  lines. 
In  order  to  achieve  such  advanced  adiilt  edu- 
cation  It  will  be  necessary  for  employers  to 
be  more  willing  than  they  are  nofw  to  re- 
lease futxire  leaders  for  a  period  of  about 
two  or  three  years  while  it  will  also  be 
necessary  for  Universities  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  In  this  curricula.  Undoubt- 
edly both  employer^fcand  Universities  would 
ultimately  benefit  through  the  contacts  es- 
tablished by  this  category  of  very  gifted 
people. 

Without  a  doubt,  advanced  education  In 
general  will  be  a  very  expensive  affair.  Ex- 
cellence can  only  be  attained  when  there  Is 
a  high  ratio  between  numbers  of  eminently 
qualified  teachers  and  of  students.  The 
teachers  must  naturally  be  well  paid.  In- 
evitably the  lilgh  costs  of  the  saliulee  and 
sabbaticals  for  the  teaching  staff  will  be 
criticized,  the  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
be  that  a  similar  financial  burden  should 
be  borne  for  the  education  of  a  person  who 
Is  destined  to  administer  or  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  human  affairs  as  for  the 
education  of  for  example  a  teet-pllot,  an 
astronaut  or  a  Juvenile  delinquent  (whoee 
education  is  even  more  costly  than  Eten'a 
tuition  fee. 

I  should  now  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
second  question:  "^hat  should  be  taught?" 
A  lea/img  French  educator  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  teaching  should  generally  be 
assigned  the  following  three-fold  mission: 
transmission  of  knowledge,  the  formation  of 
character  and  Intelligence,  and  the  integra- 
tion of  the  student  into  society.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  third 
mission  Is  narrowly  related  and  would  al- 
most flow  automatically  from  a  proper  han- 
dling of  the  first  two, 

On  the  first  point — the  transmission  of 
knowledge — I  should  like  to  suggest  that 
here  the  problem  Is  not  what  to  teach  about 
physics  to  professional  physicists,  about 
medicine  to  medical  students,  about  eco- 
nomics to  students  who  are  going  to  become 
economists.  Specialist  subjects  where  knowl- 
edge Is  advancing  rapidly,  are  on  the  whole 
well  taught.  Symptomatic  of  this  condition 
Is  the  fact  that  gituluate  students  frequently 
equal  their  teachers. 

The  problem  Is  in  fact  two  fold:  firstly, 
what  else  should  the  University  teach  to 
physicists,  doctors  and  economists,  and  sec- 
ondly what  should  the  University  offer  to 
those   who   are   destined   to   administer   or 


govern  human  affairs,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  latter  category  more  often  than  not  con- 
sists of  generalists.  It  seems  to  me  that  both 
groups  would  Immensely  profit  by  not  only, 
more  or  less  passively,  listening  to  mandatory 
lectures  which  are  necessary  for  attaining 
a  University  degree,  but  also  by  exchanging 
ideas,  preferably  in  seminars,  with  men  who 
are  already,  in  a  responsible  position  admin* 
Istertng  human  affairs.  Anyone  who  fulfills 
some  role  of  leadership  in  the  state  or  to 
the  community  at  this  time,  must  have  re- 
flected on.  for  example,  urban  development, 
birth  control,  the  problem  of  youth,  East- 
West  cooperation  etc.  etc.  Such  a  seminar- 
approach  U  in  fact  little  different  from  the 
"case-methods"  which  are  already  practiced 
in  law  schools  and  business  schools. 

The  advantage  of  the  seminar  system  la 
undoubtedly  that  students  must  actively  en- 
gage in  an  exchange  of  opinions  and  are 
thereby  more  or  leas  forced  to  think  and  to 
rationalize.  Until  recently,  at  least  m  my 
country,  students,  belonging  to  certain 
faculties,  bad  to  do  little  more  than  sit 
back  and  listen  to  a  lecture  in  order  to  ab- 
sorb as  many  facts  as  possible  which  they 
could  more  or  less  mechanlcaUy  recite  dur- 
ing a  subsequent  examination  session.  In 
this  present  day  and  era  the  simple  memori- 
zation of  a  large  quantity  of  facts  has  with 
the  Introduction  of  much  more  efficient  com- 
puters become  rather  superfluous.  It  seems 
to  me  that  current  education  should  there- 
fore not  be  so  much  directed  at  the  mechani- 
cal transmission  of  facts  that  must  be 
memorized,  but  rather  at  teaching  students 
how  to  think  and  how  to  rationalize  so  that 
their  decision-mailing  will  be  as  balanced 
and  as  effective  as  possible  onoe  they  have 
a  function  in  society. 

Besides  the  seminar  system,  one  could 
Imagine  a  procedure  (already  being  used  by 
a  certain  University  in  my  country)  through 
which,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  educational 
process,  tasks  would  be  assigned  to  working 
teams  rather  than  to  irulividuals.  These 
teams  might  be  formed  more  or  less  Er>ontane- 
ously  by  the  students  themselves.  Teachers 
would  encourage  and  instigate  these  working 
groups  rather  than  impoee  their  views  upon 
them.  The  draw-back  of  such  a  procedure 
could  be  that  the  less-gifted  students  woiild, 
by  relying  on  the  abilities  of  the  more  capa- 
ble members  of  the  team,  acquire  a  passing 
mark  or  even  a  degree  in  a  relatively  easy 
fashion.  The  positive  aspect  would  be  that 
the  best  individuals  would  after  a  certain 
amount  of  time  naturally  emerge  from  the 
best  teams.  Consequently  one  might  say  that 
a  built-in  filter  will  exist  within  the  work- 
ing team  system  which  might  effectively 
separate  those  who  are  destined  for  more 
Intensive  and  exacting  hlglier  education 
from  those  who  should  only  participate  In 
higher  learning  for  the  masses. 

Besides  the  seminar  system  and  the  work- 
ing team  system  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  University  teaching  might  be  influenced 
in  a  positive  fashion  if  University  staffs  were 
able  to  keep  in  touch  with  alumni  during 
the  latters'  first  five  years  as  employees  of 
the  sute.  Industry,  the  professions  etc.  This 
would  have  the  following  advantages:  First, 
the  Univeraltles  would  be  able  to  adjust  their 
curricula  to  given  professions  or  Jobs  so  that 
the  gap  between  academic  leturiing  and  the 
often  more  practical  requirements  of  a  cer- 
tain function  in  society  would  not  be  as 
great  as  is  often  presently  the  case.  Second, 
the  Universities  would  keep  abreast  of  the 
latest  developments  and  third  there  would 
be  a  constant  Intercourse  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  outside  world  so  that  out- 
siders could  no  longer  accuse  the  academic 
community  of  living  in  an  Ivory  tower. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  my  previous  re- 
marks on  "What  should  be  taught",  by  men- 
tloning  a  few  actions  that  might  be  taken 
within  Universities  toward  the  formaUon  of 
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the  students'  character  and  IntelUgence:  I 
think  that  students  should  participate  In 
social  activities  but  that  these  activities 
should  not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity curriculum.  They  should  perhaps  be 
wholly  relegated  to  the  Initiative  and  In- 
ventiveness of  the  students  themselves.  When 
I  speak  of  such  social  actions  I  do  not  mean 
dance-weekends  or  beer-brawls  but  rather 
more  charitable  aotlvlUee  such  as  teaching 
lees-glfted  children,  helping  out  In  the  com- 
munity where  the  University  Is  situated,  etc. 
In  this  context  I  may  also  add  that  I  con- 
sider It  beneficial  for  the  modem  student  to 
show  some  Interest  In  politics. 

Second.  I  would  judge  It  to  be  very  Im- 
portant that  students  should  be  taught  more 
about  self-expression,  which  after  all  Is  one 
of  the  very  Important  aspects  of  many  jobs 
and  professions.  I  think  that  It  would  be 
recommendable  If  as  many  students  as  pos- 
sible engaged  In  such  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities as  debating  and  dramatics. 

Sometimes,  I  wonder  to  what  extent  It 
might  be  possible  to  "teach"  characters  and 
morals  within  a  University.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  professors  in 
such  an  Intangible  subject  as  character- 
building.  Nor  are  there  prefabricated  and 
instant-formula  courses  in  mcx^lty.  But, 
nevertheless,  when  we,  who  are  imlverslty 
graduates,  examine  our  debt  to  our  "alma 
mater",  we  recognize  that  the  debt  Is  not 
primarily  to  an  Institution  but  rather  to 
certain  professors  or  certain  tutors.  And  the 
qualities  which  made  these  teachers  seem  to 
be  great  educators  to  us  were  not  only  the 
qualities  of  a  learned  scholar  but  also  the 
qualities  of  a  humane,  moral  and  construc- 
tive man  with  a  genuine  interest  In  his 
pupil.  For  In  teaching  at  its  highest  level,  as 
in  friendship,  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 
personal  relationship  and  personal  interest.  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  relationship  should 
not  be  completely  devoid  of  a  constructive 
example,  set  by  the  teacher  vls-a-vls  his 
student,  in  morals  as  well  as  in  character. 
Particularly  during  this  epoch  when  stand- 
ards are  becoming  looser  and  morals  more 
flexible,  a  positive  example  manifested  by  the 
older  generation  might  serve  as  a  (dear  beacon 
for  those  members  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion who  are  losing  themselves  in  the  tur- 
bulent waves  of  uncertain  ethics. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  last  considera- 
tion, I  have  now  arrived  at  the  point  where 
I  should  like  to  examine  the  last  of  the  three 
questions  which  I  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  talk — that  is  the  question  of: 
"Who  is  to  teach  at  VniversitiesT" 

In  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  tradition,  teachers 
of  Universities  were  appointed  on  the  basis 
of  their  "erudition  and  piety".  At  present  I 
believe  that  practically  everywhere  In  secular 
higher  education  the  criterion  of  piety  Is 
somehow  out  of  date.  Apparently  the  con- 
tinental tradition,  always  very  much  mani- 
fested in  my  country  as  well  as  in  Germany, 
that  a  professor  should  be  appointed  mainly 
because  of  his  leamedness  and  scholarship 
has  gained  more  adherence.  Consequently, 
many  professors  feel  that  they  should  con- 
fine their  activities  to  lecturing,  research, 
publishing  and  serving  In  some  advisory 
capacity  to  outside  Interests  and  institu- 
tions. They  therefore  have  little  time  and 
interest  left  to  be — in  the  original  sense  of 
the  word — a  "guru"  to  their  students.  Cer- 
tainly they  do  not  consider  themselves  to 
be  "In  loco  parentis".  In  a  way  this  Is  a 
pity.  Granting  that  professors  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  act  as  guardians,  I  also  believe 
the  following  to  be  true :  Particularly  dxulng 
the  last  ten  years  the  younger  generation 
seems  to  be  loosening  Its  bonds  with  its 
parents  more  than  ever  before.  The  "home" 
no  longer  is  the  centripetal  force  that  it  once 
used  to  be.  When  teen-age  students  arrive 
at  Universities  they  consequently  very  often 


do  not  possess  that  which  for  the  ordinary 
man  is  almost  a  necessity  imposed  by  nature. 
I.e.  ties  with  a  family.  The  University  must, 
in  order  to  prevent  these  young  men  and 
women  from  falling  Into  a  vacuum,  supply 
an  alternative  If  not  a  substitute.  Formerly 
this  alternative  was  to  some  extent  achieved 
by   the    Anglo-Saxon   fraternities,   clubs   or 
colleges  as  well  as  by  the  continental  stu- 
dent-corporations. But  these  institutions,  at 
present  often  condemned  as  helng  the  ugly 
buds  from  which  the  establishment  sprouts, 
are  rapidly  losing  their  appeal.  Perhaps  some- 
thing else  should  take  their  place.  In  this 
connection,  I  should  like   to  mention   the 
thoughts  of  a  prominent  British  educator 
on  the  subject,  who  believes  that  a  substi- 
tute-family might  be  formed  by  the  concept 
of  "the  Unlverslty-as-Community"  of  seiUor 
and  junior  scholars.  He  also  thinks  that  this 
concept   may    be    more    Important    for   the 
stability   of    the    Universities    of    1970-2000 
than  we  are  at  present  disposed  to  grant. 
It  seems  to  me  that  In  order  to  attain  "the 
Unlverslty-as-Communlty"  it  will  be  of  the 
utmost  Importance  to  select  professors  not 
only   because  of  their  scholastic  capacities 
and  their  erudition  but  also  because  of  their 
abilities  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  companion 
of  youth.  For  the  latter  qualities  a  professor 
would,    besides    the    other    moral    qualities 
which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  need  a  fair 
measure  of  the  virtues  of  humility,  courage, 
flexibility,    tolerance    and    respect    for    the 
humanity  of  others.  He  would  also  have  to  be 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  establishing 
some  sort  of  informal  contacts  with  his  stu- 
dents outside  the  lecture  halls.  In  the  very 
large  Universities  where  every  professor  faces 
thousands  of  students  sucli  informal  con- 
tacts   will    of    course    be    very    difficult    to 
achieve;  perhaps  In  these  cases  this  function 
can  be  delegated  (at  least  to  some  extent) 
to  assistant  professors,  instructors,  or  other 
senior  members  of  the  academic  community. 
In   the   context   of   the   question:    "Who 
shall  teach"  I  should  also  like  to  examine 
a  problem  to  which  I  already  briefly  referred 
a  moment  ago — that  Is  the  problem  of  the 
extent  to   which  a  professor  should  engage 
In  actlvltlea  outside  the  University-Commu- 
nity: Firstly,  let  me  say  that  I  consider  It 
essential   that  teachers   who  must  educate 
young  men  and  women  to  manage  human 
affairs  should  also  have  some  active  experi- 
ence m  human  affairs  themselves.  This  In 
Its  Ideal  form  Implies  that  professors  must 
leave  Universities  at  regular  intervals  so  that, 
through  regular,  sabbaticals  or  through  being 
"on  loan"  for  a  few  years  to  the  government, 
professions  or  conmierclal  Interests,  they  can 
remain   in   touch   with   the   outside   world. 
Another  feasible  procedure  wo\ild  be  to  make 
a  number  of  professorial  appointments  from 
the   ranks  of  those  who    have   throughout 
many  years   served   society   successfully   in 
some  other  capacity  and  who  therefore  al- 
ready   possess    an   abundance    of    practical 
experience.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  also 
like  to  state  that  It  sometimes  seems  to  me 
as  though  we  have  In  some  cases  reached  a 
state  of  affairs  where  certain  professors  tend 
to  use  the  University  as  a  launching  pad  for 
their  extramural  activities.  Inevitably  these 
men  are   always  absent.  Another  common 
phenomenon  is  that  a  number  of  Universities 
and  colleges  frequently  Include  a  few  very 
well-known  men  on  their  faculty-lists;    In 
actual  fact  these  much  sought-after  per- 
sonages are  usually  away  from  the  campus 
and  are  rarely  accessible  to  students.  It  seems 
to  me  that  both  those  categories.  I  have  just 
mentioned,  should  be  requested  to  teach  at 
Universities  on  an  od  hoc  basis,  or  to  be  more 
specific,  they  shoiild  be  invited  to  talk  on  the 
few  dates  during  an  academic  year  when  they 
can  definitely  expect  to  be  available,  about 
concrete  topics,  determined  in  previous  con- 
sultation with  the  University  c.q.  facility. 
They  should,  however,  not  be  considered  as 


regular  professors  on  whom  students  are  de- 
pendent for  classes,  the  marking  of  papen 
or  for  examinations.  I  say  this  because  I  have 
known  of  several  instances  where  student* 
have  lost  quite  a  bit  of  time  because  they 
were  not  able  to  attend  lectures  or  take 
examinations  owing  to  the  perennial  absence 
of  their  teachers  in  the  course  of  the  aca- 
demic year.  This  Is  a  situation  which,  I  am 
convinced.  Is  extremely  undesirable  and 
must,  wherever  possible,  be  altered. 

I  shoiild  also  like  to  emphasize  again  that 
a  University  must  always  guard  Itself  against 
being  considered  a  self-sufficient  or  Intro- 
spective unit  which  is  slanted  In  a  certain 
ideological  or  political  direction.  Such  an 
"image"  would  definitely  be  contrary  to  the 
original  conception  of  the  "Unlversltas".  It 
is  therefore  Important  that  both  the  per- 
manent faculty  as  well  as  those  outsiders 
who  are  either  invited  regularly  or  just  In 
one  instance  to  address  the  University- 
Community,  will  be  selected  from  as  broad  a 
basis  as  possible.  I  attach  great  value  to  the 
fact  that  also  this  latter  category — that  Is 
to  say  the  statesman,  the  senior  civil  serv- 
ants, the  townplanners,  the  industrialists 
and  the  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
professions — be  given  the  opportunity  and 
should  be  willing  to  visit  Universities  In  order 
to  expose  their  often  very  contradictory  and 
original  Ideas,  prejudices,  and,  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  their  principles  to  the  sharp 
Interrogation  and  scrutiny  of  the  emerging 
generation.  Such  a  course  of  action  will  pre- 
vent students  from  being  influenced  towards 
standardized  thinking  along  a  certain  pat- 
tern and  In  a  certain  direction.  It  will  also 
prevent  the  University  from  ever  taking  a 
corporate  stand  on  specific  issues  and  thereby 
safeguard  the  Intellectual  freedom  of  Its 
Individual  members. 

Finally  a  general  remark,  about  you,  the 
present  generation  here,  and  the  two  gen- 
erations that  came  before — your  parents  and 
your  grandparents.  Somebody  drew  my  at- 
tention to  this  and  I  believe  it  is  worthwhile 
to  tell  it  here.  Not  long  ago  someone  got  to- 
gether some  facts  about  these  last  two  gen- 
erations. I  would  like  to  share  some  of  these 
facts  with  you.  These  are  the  people  who 
within  just  five  decades — 1919-1969 — have  by 
their  work  Increased  your  life  expectancy  by 
approximately  50  percent — ^who  while  cutting 
the  working  day  by  a  third,  have  more  than 
doubled  the  per  capita  output. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  given  a 
healthier  world  than  they  found.  And  because 
of  this  you  no  longer  have  to  fear  the 
epidemics  of  flu,  typhus,  dlpththeria,  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  measles  or  mumps  that 
they  knew  in  their  youth.  And  the  dreaded 
polio  is  no  longer  a  medical  factor,  while 
TB  Is  almost  unheard  of. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  these  remarkable 
people  lived  through  history's  greatest  de- 
pression. Many  of  these  people  Icnow  what  It 
Is  to  be  poor,  what  It  is  to  be  hungry  and  cold. 
And  because  of  this,  they  determined  that 
it  would  not  happen  to  you,  that  you  would 
have  a  better  life,  you  would  have  food  to 
eat,  milk  to  drink,  vitamins  to  nourish  you, 
a  warm  home,  better  schools  and  greater 
opportunities  to  succeed  than  they  had. 

Because  they  gave  you  the  best,  you  are 
the  taUest,  healthiest,  brightest  and  prob- 
ably best  looking  generation  to  inhabit  the 
land.  And  because  they  were  materialistic, 
you  will  work  fewer  hours,  learn  more,  have 
more  leisure  time,  travel  to  more  distant 
places,  and  have  more  of  a  chance  to  follow 
your  life's  ambition. 

These  are  also  the  people  who  fought  man's 
grisliest  war.  They  are  the  people  who  de- 
feated the  tyranny  of  Hitler,  and  who  when 
It  was  all  over,  in  the  case  of  America,  had 
the  compassion  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
to  help  their  former  enemies  rebuild  their 
homelands.  And  these  are  the  people  who 
had  the  sense  to  begin  the  United  Nations. 
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They  built  thousands  of  high  schools, 
trained  and  hired  tens  of  thousands  of  bet- 
ter teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
higher  education  a  very  real  poaslblllty  for 
millions  of  youngsters — where  once  It  was 
only  the  dream  of  a  wealthy  few. 

And  they  made  a  start — although  a  late 
one — in  healing  the  scars  of  the  earth  and  In 
fighting  pollution  and  the  destruction  of 
our  natural  environment.  They  set  Into  mo- 
tion new  laws  giving  conservation  new 
meaning  and  setting  aside  land  for  you  and 
your  children  to  enjoy.  They  also  held  the 
dubious  record  for  paying  taxes — althovigh 
you  will  probably  exceed  them  in  this! 

While  they  have  done  sil  these  things, 
they  have  had  some  failures.  "Hiey  have  not 
yet  found  a  solution  for  war,  nor  for  racial 
hatred. 

Perhaps  you,  the  present  generation,  will 
perfect  the  social  mechanisms  by  which  all 
men  may  follow  their  ambitions  without  the 
threat  of  force  ao  that  the  earth  will  no 
longer  need  police  to  enforce  the  laws,  nor 
armies  to  prevent  some  men  from  treepess- 
ing  against  others. 

But  they — thoee  generations — made  more 
progress  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  than 
In  any  previous  era,  and  dont  you  forget  it! 

And,  if  your  generation  can  make  as  much 
progress  In  as  many  areas  as  these  two  gen- 
erations have,  you  should  be  able  to  solve  a 
good  many  of  the  world's  remaining  Ills. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  I  know  the  hope  oi 
those  two  generations  as  I  am  part  of  them, 
that  you  find  the  answers  to  many  of  the 
problems  that  still  plague  mankind. 

But  it  will  not  be  easy.  And  you  will  not 
do  it  by  negative  thoughts,  nor  by  teejing 
down  or  belittling.  You  may  and  can  do  It 
by  hard  work,  himilllty,  hope  and  faith  in 
mankind.  Try  it!  Do  it\ 

Goodbye  and  good  luck  to  all  of  you. 


REV.  LEON  H.  SULLIVAN,  FOUNDER 
OP  OIC,  APPEARS  ON  MEET  THE 
PRESS 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday on  the  NBC  television  program 
"Meet  the  Press"  the  guest  personality 
was  the  Reverend  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  of 
Philadelphia,  pastor  of  Zion  Baptist 
Church  and  the  founder  of  the  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Centers,  better 
known  as  OIC. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been 
the  driving  force  behind  the  OIC's,  which 
began  in  Philadelphia  and  now  operate 
across  the  Nation  in  58  cities.  Through 
the  success  of  OIC's,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  shown  the  enormous  poten- 
tial of  underprivileged  minority  groups 
of  our  Nation  to  help  themselves  rise 
out  of  poverty  through  basic  education. 
Job  training,  and  improved  self-esteem. 
I  might  add  that  Reverend  Sullivan  has 
also  given  his  leadership  to  various 
minority  enterprises,  including  housing 
projects,  shopping  center  developments, 
factories,  and  retail  businesses. 

In  his  appearance  on  "Meet  the  Press," 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Sullivan  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  need  for  more  programs 
like  OIC  for  all  poor  minority  groups — 
blacks,  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican  Amer- 
icans, and  American  Indians.  But  he  also 
expressed  his  underlying  faith  in  the 
greatness  of  our  Nation  and  his  confi- 
dence that  America  can  do  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done  In  raising  such  minority 
groups  out  of  poverty. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  read  and 
reflect  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  Sullivan's 


remarks  made  on  the  "Meet  the  Press" 
show  on  March  7. 1  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  this  show  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Meet  the  Press 

Guest:  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  founder. 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers. 

Moderator:  Edwin  Newman,  NBC  News. 

Panel:  Nick  Kotz,  Washington  Post;  Carl 
T.  Rowan,  Chicago  DaUy  News;  Ron  Nessen, 
NBC  News;  and  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,  regular 
panel  member. 

Mr.  Newman.  Our  guest  today  on  Meet 
the  Press  is  a  pioneer  In  helping  black  men 
and  women  get  better  jobs,  Leon  H.  SulUvan, 
pastor  of  the  Zion  Baptist  Chiirch  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  Is  foimder  and  Chairman  of 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers  of 
America,  a  nationwide  job  treiinlng  program. 

Or.  Sullivan  is  the  first  black  director  ever 
elected  to  the  Board  of  General  Motors,  the 
world's  largest  corporation. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Reverend  Sullivan,  President 
Nixon  the  other  day  asked  Congress  for  $2 
billion  in  revenue  sharing  funds  for  a  man- 
power training  program  to  be  under  state 
and  local  government.  Based  on  your  expe- 
rience with  manpower  training  programs,  do 
you  think  that  a  good  or  a  bad  idea? 

Dr.  SuixivAN.  It  will  be  a  good  Idea  if 
people  in  the  communities  where  the  prob- 
lems are  have  the  discretion  and  the  abUlty 
to  utilize  those  funds  for  the  development 
of  their  own  programs.  As  long  as  manpower 
programs  are  developed  from  the  top  down, 
rather  than  from  the  bottom  up,  they  will 
not  be  successful.  They  wlU  get  caught  in 
the  old  concept  of  big  jobs,  big  salaries  and 
big  heads,  where  the  money  stays  up  rather 
than  going  down  to  help  the  people. 

So  I  would  say,  if  the  money  doesnt  get 
caught  in  the  old  patronage  bags  where 
people  get  the  money,  rather  than  money 
to  help  the  people,  It  might  work,  and  If 
the  government  decides  not  to  try  to  run 
the  programs.  Because  If  the  government 
tries  to  run  them  with  their  bureaucracy, 
they  will  ruin  them. 

•  •  •  programs  to  succeed  In  manpower 
you  have  to  come  up  from  the  people  and 
the  people  themselves  must  want  them  to 
help  themselves. 

Mr.  Spivak.  WeU,  now  what  do  you  think  Is 
going  to  happen  in  your  state  and  In  your 
city  of  Philadelphia  If  the  Mayor  and  the 
Governor  are  given  a  big  chunk  of  federal 
money  to  do  with  as  they  please  without  any 
strings?  What,  for  example  wUl  happen  to 
your  own  manpower  training  program? 

Dr.  SiTLUVAK.  I  know  what  vrlll  happen  to 
OIC  in  this  country.  In  every  city  where  OIC 
is  developing,  OIC  is  going  to  be  In  those 
Mayors  programs  and  those  Governors  offices 
to  see  that  OIC  gets  Its  fair  share.  We  cant 
de|>end  just  on  government  functionaries  to 
see  that  we  get  the  help.  We  have  to  be  there 
as  community  people  concerned  about  pro- 
grams to  help  oiu'selves,  to  see  that  we  get 
out  part.  We  won't  be  able  to  depend  on 
others  to  do  it  for  us  becatise  we  wUl  be 
caught  in  the  same  old  nets,  the  same  old 
bags  that  never  reach  down  to  help  the 
people. 

Mr.  &>ivAK.  Reverend  Sullivan,  I  think  you 
Indicated  at  one  time  that  It  cost  you  about 
$1,000  a  year  to  train  a  man  or  a  woman 
for  a  job,  while  the  government  training  pro- 
grams have  averaged  about  (3,600  per  person. 
Why  do  you  think  you  are  able  to  train  men 
so  much  more  cheaply  than  the  government 
can? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Because  of  the  motivation 
and  because  OIC  belong^s  to  the  people.  We 
are  not  In  the  business  of  manpower  train- 
ing just  to  be  doing  something,  but  we  are 


In  the  business  of  OIC  to  help  the  people. 
And  because  we  want  to  spend  as  Uttle  as  we 
can  on  every  person  so  we  will  have  more 
money  to  help  more  people.  In  other  words, 
we  realize  that  we  need  training  In  order  to 
move  ahead,  and  OIC  says  to  a  man:  "Get 
your  training  as  fast  as  you  can,  get  moti- 
vated In  and  out  so  that  your  brother  can 
come  and  take  the  seat  or  the  bench  that 
you  are  leaving." 

So,  we  don't  create  situations  where  there 
are  more  people  to  do  a  job  than  are  needed. 
If  there  Is  one  person  needed  to  do  a  job  we 
will  do  it  with  that  one  person.  If  we  can  we 
will  do  It  with  a  half  a  person.  We  will  use 
as  many  volunteers  as  we  can,  but  most  of 
all,  the  students  help  themselves,  and  so  the 
costs  are  down  and  we  do  do  It  for  less  than 
one-fourth  of  what  manpower  costs  are  for 
training  an  Individual  in  OIC. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Reverend  SulUvan,  the  Nixon 
Administration  also  recently  proposed  that 
some  235,000  public  service  jobs  l>e  nuide 
avaUable  for  people  on  welfare.  How  do  you 
feel  about  that  proposal? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Oh,  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  need  for  public  service  jobs 
for  people  on  welfare.  Not  only  people  on 
welfare,  but  for  young  veterans  who  are 
coming  out  of  this  war.  You  must  remember, 
100,000  veterans  who  are  black  are  oomlng 
back  from  Vietnam — we  hope  soon.  Right 
now,  these  hundred  thousand  black  veter- 
ans who  are  coming  back  are  the  best 
trained  killers  in  the  world.  And  if  they 
come  back  to  a  nation  that  has  no  job  op- 
portunities for  them  because  they  start  with 
two  and  a  half  strikes  against  them — first 
they  are  black,  second  they  have  to  start  on 
a  job  at  the  bottom  rung,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  sort  of  economic  depression,  two  strikes 
against  them  and  a  broken  back,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  have  jobs  available  to  get 
these  men  In  the  mainstream  of  being  able 
to  make  a  Uvlng.  Otherwise,  you  are  going 
to  have  all  Idnds  of  problems  In  our  com- 
munities, because  these  young  men  coming 
back  aren't  going  to  cake  the  stuff  that  was 
taken  before  they  went. 

(Announcements.) 

Mr.  Rowan.  Reverend  SulUvan,  Mr.  Nixon 
visited  you  In  Philadelphia  in  1968,  praised 
the  OIC,  promised  you  strong  support.  Are 
you  satisfied  with  the  way  the  administra- 
tion has  met  that  promise? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  No,  I  am  not.  OIC  needs  $100 
million  right  now  to  do  the  job  that  It  needs 
to  do.  We  have  tens  of  thousands  of  i>eople 
waiting  in  line  to  get  Into  OIC  programs.  Up 
to  just  a  few  months  ago  we  were  operating 
on  $13  mlUlon  of  budget.  The  most  success- 
ful manpower  program  in  America  dealing 
with  black  needs  and  Puerto  Rlcan  needs 
and  Indian  needs  and  Mexican-American 
needs,  and  yet  we  were  operating  on  less 
than  50  cents  of  every  $100.00  q>ent  In  man- 
power. 

Mr.  Rowan.  How  much  money  are  you 
getting  now  from  the  federal  government? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Up  untU  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
were  getting  $13  million  a  year.  Now — Inci- 
dentally, it  happened,  Mr.  Rowan,  that  we 
are  getting  $10  million  more  as  of  last  month. 
The  Department  of  Labor,  HEW,  and  OBO 
made  funds  available  of  $10,700,000  to  aug- 
ment what  we  are  already  getting,  so  now 
we  have  $24  million  to  train  with.  We  need 
$75  mllUon  more.  So  Mr.  Nixon's  administra- 
tion has  taken  an  important  step,  and  we 
appreciate  that  step,  but  if  Mr.  Nixon  U 
listening,  I  have  $76  million  more  to  go,  be- 
cause I  have  to  train  100,000  people  a  year 
m  jobs. 

Mr.  Rowan.  One  of  Mr.  Nlxcm's  constitu- 
ents wrote  me  a  letter  the  other  day  about 
your  program  and  your  demands  for  more 
money,  and  that  writer  said  "You  Negroes  are 
always  griping,  you  want  everything.  You  are 
so  much  better  off  than  you  were,  but  you 
are  never  satisfied." 
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Is  that  a  valid  description  of  you  and  OIC? 
Dr.  Sdujvan.  OIC  Is  the  greatest  thing  to 
help  America  that  has  come  along  the  pike 
In  a  hundred  years.  OIC  is  a  program  that 
was  bom  out  of  self-help.  How  did  It  start? 
It  started  because  I  saw  that  Industry  and 
business  weren't  employing  blacks  or  Puerto 
Rlcans  as  they  should,  so  I  boycotted  them.  I 
created  a  selective  patronage  program  and  I 
said,  "If  you  don't  employ  my  people  we 
won't  buy  from  you."  Then  when  the  Jobs 
became  open,  as  they  began  to  oome  open  by 
the  thousands  In  Philadelphia,  I  couldn't  And 
people  to  All  the  Jobs,  and  I  said,  integration 
without  preparation  is  frustration. 

So  now  the  great  effort  of  my  community 
must  be  toward  preparation,  preparation  la 
the  key  to  opportunity.  So  I  started  the  self- 
help  program.  OIC.  Some  people  say,  "Why 
dont  you  black  people  help  yourselves?" 
Well,  OIC  Is  helping  oxu-selves.  We  are  help- 
ing ourselves,  and  someone  like  that  says, 
"Theee  black  people  are  never  satisfied." 

Never  satisfied?  We  don't  have  anything 
now.  We  are  the  most  repressed,  the  most 
congested,  the  moet  looked  down  upon,  hu- 
miliated people  In  America.  Dont  have 
enough?  We  dont  have  nothing  now. 

So  OIC  is  coming  and  you  are  saying  we 
want  something,  but  we  are  saying  to  Amer- 
ica now  "You  dont  have  to  give  it  to  ue.  We 
will  help  ourselves.  All  we  want  is  for  you  to 
help  us,  the  Congress  to  give  us  some  funds 
to  help  us  to  build  programs  to  develop  and 
train  ourselves."  Oh,  Mr.  Rowan,  either  OIC 
will  succeed  in  America  or  this  country  is 
going  to  be  in  deep  trouble.  It  Is  the  one  posi- 
tive program  that  has  come  along,  that  is 
saying  to  America,  "We  want  to  build  Amer- 
ica." I  am  not  in  OIC  to  tear  America  down. 
I  am  a  patriot.  I  am  a  crazy  black  patriot  who 
believes  In  America,  but  who  believes  too  In 
black  people,  and  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Indiana 
and  Mexican-Americans.  I  want  the  same 
chance  and  opportunity  for  them  as  white 
people  have  been  getting  all  these  years.  And 
OIO  says  "We  will  train  you,  get  you  a  Job, 
stand  on  your  feet  and  make  your  own  way," 
and  we  want  to  do  it  by  a  million  people  in 
the  next  decade.  So  I  want  you  to  help  me. 

Mr.  KoTz.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  several 
questions  about  General  Motors,  of  which 
you  are  a  new  board  member.  Several  criti- 
cisms :  One  criticism  raised  last  year  at  OM's 
board  meeting  was  only  about  10  of  13,000 
OM  dealerships  are  held  by  blackmen,  today. 
Do  you  consider  this  tells  you  something 
about  Oeneral  Motors?  Does  this  call  for  an 
OlC-type  boycott?  What  do  you  plan  to  do 
about  It? 

Dr.  8T71.LIVAN.  No,  there  la  no  question  it 
tells  me  something.  The  last  two  board  meet- 
ings— I  have  only  attended  two,  and  the 
board  knows  it  tells  me  something.  I  have  al- 
ready told  the  board  that  I  am  there  to  see 
what  I  can  do  to  help  people,  black  people 
and  underprivileged.  Lyndon  Johnson  called 
me,  President  Johnson  called  me  a  day  after 
the  appointment  was  announced  and  he  said, 
"Leon,  this  is  Lyndon."  He  said,  "What's  good 
for  Oeneral  Motors  now  really  is  good  for 
America." 

Well,  I  am  going  to  see  as  best  I  can  that 
what's  good  for  Oeneral  Motors  Is  good  for 
America.  That  means  more  black  dealer- 
ships. I  don't  mean  ten  more  or  30  only,  I 
mean  hundreds  ultimately.  I  dont  mean  peo- 
ple fixing  cars  and  learning  to  be  repairmen.  I 
mean  a  thousand  of  them.  I  dont  mean  a  few 
new  salesmen,  I  mean  hundreds  of  them.  I 
don't  mean  Just  car  salesmen  and  dealers.  I 
mean  in  the  160  plants  where  Oeneral  Motors 
operates  I  want  to  see  blacks  In  middle  man- 
agement Jobs,  I  want  to  see  blacks  in  execu- 
tive positions,  I  want  to  see  blacks  coming 
up  that  ladder.  I  am  at  Oeneral  Motors  not 
because  I  am  so  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
Oeneral  Motors.  When  I  was  asked  by  Mr. 
RoAch  to  be  a  member  of  General  Motors 
Corporation  I  told  him  I  would  have  to 
think  about  It,  and  I  went  and  talked  to  my 
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wife  about  It  and  my  family.  We  vote  on 
everything.  We  had  a  vote.  The  vote  was  four 
to  one.  I  have  three  little  children  and  a  wife 
and  myself.  I  voted  against  It.  I  said,  "What 
am  I  saying?  Am  I  saying  to  my  people  I  am 
Joining  the  establishment?" 

Then  I  made  a  calculated  risk  and  I  said 
"I  must  do  this  because  If  any  place  Industry 
can  be  developed  and  used  to  help  my  people, 
it  Is  General  Motors." 

So  I  said.  "I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can, 
and  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can." 

As  my  wife  said,  "Keep  your  hat  near  your 
hand  and  stay  near  the  door,"  because  I  am 
not  going  to  get  caught  in  anything.  I  am 
there  to  help  General  Motors  sell  more  Chev- 
rolets  than  have  ever  been  sold.  Chevrolet 
is  the  best  car  on  the  road  I  know.  I  have 
been  driving  one  all  my  life.  It  is  all  I  could 
afford.  But  if  you  sell  Chevrolets  and  Cadil- 
lacs [we]  you  help  black  people  and  un- 
derprlvllegeia  people  to  rise. 

Mr.  KoTZ.  There  are  three  concrete  pro- 
posals that  are  going  to  be  brought  to  the 
next  General  Motors  meeting  by  Project  GM. 
They  are  asking  that  challengers  be  placed 
on  the  ballot  to  run  against  the  members  of 
the  Board.  They  are  asking  that  GM  make 
provision  for  membership  on  the  Board  for 
consumer  Interests,  for  dealer  Interests,  for 
worker  Interests,  and  they  are  asking  that 
GM  report  in  detail  to  the  public  what  it  is 
doing  about  auto  pollution  and  development 
of  more  safe  cars. 

Where  will  you  stand  on  these  proposals? 

Dr.  StTixrvAN.  I  have  been  considering  all 
those  proposals  and  of  course  I  will  make  my 
own  decisions  as  to  where  I  will  stand.  I  do 
believe  that  far  greater  and  broader  reports 
have  to  be  given  to  the  people  in  terms  of 
what  we  are  doing  for  minorities  In  this 
country.  The  other  areas — I  am  considering 
them  now  as  to  what  my  position  will  be, 
because  I  will  make  my  own  determination 
as  to  what  I  shall  do.  There  is  one  Inci- 
dentally you  didn't  mention.  What  to  do 
about  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Let  me 
speak  to  it.  I  believe  that  apartheid  has  to 
come  to  an  end.  I  believe  that  America,  Itself, 
with  its  industries  and  business  can  no 
longer  underwrite  apartheid.  Whether  it  be 
General  Motors,  Chrysler,  Ford,  or  300  other 
companies  that  are  there.  The  tide  Is  moving 
in  the  direction  of  freedom  and  opportuuity 
m  the  world,  not  in  the  direction  of  apart- 
held,  and  I  am  saying  that  the  United  SUtee 
government  ought  to  declare  an  economic 
embargo  against  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
I  am  saying  if  it  happened  for  the  Italians, 
the  Italians  would  say  socnethlng  about  it, 
or  the  Irish,  the  Irish  would  say  something 
about  it,  for  the  Jews,  the  Jews  would  say 
something  about  it. 

This  Is  happening  to  black  people  in  Africa. 

Mr.  Nbsskn.  What  about  GM,  should  they 
take  their  business  out  of  South  Africa? 

Dr.  SuixivAN.  They  know.  I  have  said  so 
already,  and  I  am  saying  that  every  business 
that  is  doing  business  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  ought  to  do  something  about  it,  to 
get  apartheid  straightened  out,  because  I 
am  a  black  man,  and  I  want  to  see  black  men 
free  and  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
something  like  this  is.  Is  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  I  want  to  see  the  flag  of 
America  fly  for  freedom  around  this  world 
again  so  I  say  not  only  companies  but  the 
government  Itself,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  take  a  stand  and  say  apart- 
heid has  to  end.  To  save  a  soul,  you  take  away 
the  sin.  To  get  rid  of  apartheid,  you  take 
away  its  money,  its  industrial  support.  I 
would  say  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 
These  are  things  that  we  want  to  see  done, 
one  two  three,  four  five.  Do  them  within  a 
span. 

If  they  dont,  oflloe  by  office,  factory  by 
factory,  plant  by  plant,  they  come  out,  be- 
caxise  If  we  don't  take  them  out  like  that, 
one  day  the  Communists  are  going  to  take 
them  out  for  us. 


Mr.  Nessen.  Dr.  Sullivan,  In  answer  to  sev- 
eral questions  you  have  spoken  of  the  coun- 
try facing  deep  trouble  If  Job  training  doesn't 
work.  You  have  spoken  of  black  G.I.s  coming 
home  as  the  best  trained  killers  la  the  vrarld 

What  are  you  suggesting,  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  black  armed  revolution  if  your 
plan  is  not  expanded? 

Dr.  SxTLLreAN.  I  am  working  on  the  sys- 
tem to  see  that  that  doesn't  happen.  There 
are  those  that  are  working  against  the  sys- 
tem to  see  that  it  happens.  It  depends  upon 
whether  Americans  will  help  me  as  I  work 
on  the  system  to  get  the  system  straightened 
out.  In  America  great  invisible  walls  separate 
the  black  community  from  moving  out  into 
the  great  suburban  areas  of  America.  Segre- 
gation is  still  a  theme  for  black  pec^le  in 
this  country.  It  is  backed  up  by  banks 
It  Is  backed  up  by  real  estate  brokers,  it  Is 
backed  up  by  Investment  houses  to  keep 
their  Invisible  wall.  As  long  as  you  compress 
people,  you  will  have  combustion.  Where  you 
have  combustion  you  wUl  have  explosion. 
Don't  think  because  you  can't  see  the  flames, 
there  are  no  fires.  There  are  fires,  and  what 
our  people  are  saying  through  OIC.  OIC  is 
a  hope  of  the  people.  It  is  not  the  only  hope. 
Abernathy  has  a  great  hope.  Roy  WUklns  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world.  He  U 
trying  to  give  us  hope.  OIC  is  one  hope, 
though,  and  I  am  saying  help  OIC. 

I  want  to  train  one  million  men  and 
women  In  the  next  decade  in  what  I  call 
a  Decade  of  Progress.  Help  me  America,  I  am 
EAylng.  to  work  on  the  system  to  get  It 
straight,  to  get  those  Invisible  walls  down 
so  that  blacks  can  move  out  like  anyone  else 
and  stop  supporting  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination with  government  funds  and  tax 
supports. 

Mr.  Nessbn.  Now  in  answer  to  another 
question  you  say  that  government  Job  train- 
ing programs  have  produced  big  Jobs,  big 
salaries  and  big  patronage. 

Are  you  suggesting  that  there  is  some- 
thing illegal,  that  there  has  been  a  misuse 
of  funds?  Would  you  name  some  names  and 
give  some  Instances  of  patronage  and  big 
salaries  going  to  the  adminlstraters? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  No.  that  is  only  a  generality 
use  because  I  work 

Mr.  Nessem.  Would  you  give  the  specifics 
to  back  it  up? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Because  I  work  in  the 
field,  in  this  way:  OIC  uses  one  man  to 
do  one  man's  work.  If  you  go  into  an  OIC 
center  you  will  see  a  man  or  a  woman  about 
their  work  to  help  that  student  to  help 
themselves.  In  many  of  our  bureaucratic  sys- 
tems you  find  five  people  sitting  around 
twiddling  papers  and  twiddling  their  thumbs. 
I  am  saying  It  is  fine  for  a  man  to  have  a 
Job.  I  want  him  to  have  a  Job.  But  when  it 
comes  to  helping  underprivileged  people.  I 
want  every  dollar  to  go  to  underprivileged 
people  to  help  them  that  can  be  helped. 

OIC  is  a  non-profit  private  program.  Peo- 
ple wonder  why  I  do  it.  I  take  no  salary  for 
It.  I  haven't  gotten  a  penny  from  OIC  since 
I  started  this  thing.  Why  do  I  do  it?  I  do  it 
because  the  resources  of  America,  I  think, 
have  to  be  channeled  to  programs  like  OIC 
to  help  the  people  to  stand  on  their  feet. 
Some  pec^le  have  asked  me  "Well,  are  you 
against  President  Nixon?"  No  President  I 
know  of  has  done  so  for  black  people  in 
America.  That  is  why  we  are  In  such 
a  rut  and  In  such  a  fix  as  we  are  in.  He  Is 
no  better  or  worse  than  most  we  have  ever 
had.  My  little  boy  said  something  to  me  yes- 
terday, he  said  "Daddy."  he  said  "you  cant 
expect  a  man  to  help  you  by  knocking  him 
down."  I  am  not  here  to  knock  Mr.  Nixon 
down.  He  has  his  problems.  I  think  Mr.  Nixon 
wants  to  do  as  beet  he  can.  I  am  not  going 
to  knock  him  down  because  I  have  got  to 
work  with  Mr.  Nixon.  Although  I  disagree 
with  many  things  he  might  do. 

Mr.  SnvAK.  We  don't  have  too  much  time. 

Dr.  Sullivan.  I  am  a  Baptist  preacher  and 
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when  Baptist  preachers  start  talking,  you 
know  they  keep  on  going. 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  have  been  saying  if  you 
are  going  to  stay  on  the  General  Motors 
Board,  they  will  have  to  put  more  black  deal- 
ers in.  Do  you  think  black  dealers  should 
be  set  up  on  some  special  basis  by  General 
Motors,  do  you  think  a  black  dealer  should 
be  subsldl2«d  and  kept  In  business  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  he  can  run  that  buslneas? 

Dr.  SuLLTVAN.  I  think  once  we  get  a  black 
dealer  In  a  business,  we  should  see  to  it  that 
he  knows  how  to  run  It.  One  of  the  keys  to 
the  ability  of  a  business  to  succeed  is  man- 
agement. The  ability  of  a  man  to  manage  a 
business.  Just  last  week  I  met  with  the  top 
officials  of  General  Motors  all  day  to  develop 
a  plan  to  see  that  XDon  black  dealers  and 
more  black  salesmen  get  Into  the  funnel  of 
Oeneral  Motors  and  within  the  next  year 
some  exciting  things  are  going  to  happen  at 
General  Motors. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Tbmt  Is  not  quite  responsive  to 
my  question.  You  wouldn't  want  to  have  a 
black  dealer  kept  in  a  business  if  he  couldn't 
nm  that  business  profitably? 

Dr.  SuLLHTAN.  Absolutely  not.  Nor  do  I 
think  black  businesses  should  only  be  for 
black  people.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  black 
capltallun,  for  example.  There  Is  no  such 
thing.  A  dollar  bill  isn't  black  or  white,  it  is 
green,  and  so  whatever  a  black  man  or  a 
white  man  can  do  to  develop  an  economy 
with  blacks  and  white,  that  is  what  I  am 
looking  for. 

Mr.  Newman.  We  have  less  than  four  min- 
utes left. 

Mr.  Rowan.  Dr.  Sullivan,  there  is  a  third- 
world  movement  coming  up  where  blacks  are 
trying  to  organize  a  major  protest  against 
the  war.  Do  you  think  black  people  have  a 
special  reason  to  oppose  the  Indochina  war? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  I  think  the  black  people  are 
so  concerned  with  eating  and  sleeping  and 
living  in  America  that  our  concerns  with  the 
Indochina  war  are  great,  but  our  greatest 
emphasis  is  Just  to  siu'vive  here  on  earth. 

Yes,  we  have  an  Interest,  but  our  major 
interest  still  has  to  be,  with  all  the  Interests 
we  have  in  Indochina  as  I  have,  is  right  here 
at  home;  not  Just  on  the  moon,  right  here 
at  home. 

Mr.  KoTZ.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  a 
black  capitalism  program.  Critics  have  said 
that  it  does  not  have  the  kind  of  community 
participation  that  you  have  in  your  pro- 
grams. Please  evaluate  the  President's  Black 
Capitalism  program. 

Dr.  Sullivan.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
black  capitalism.  Capitalism  is  neither  black 
nor  white.  But  I  think  the  President's  pro- 
gram has  done  this,  it  has  opened  a  door 
for  the  first  time  to  blacks  to  see  what  free 
enterprise  Is.  It  has  helped  us  to  do  things 
we  never  did  before.  For  example,  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  and  my  corporation, 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mark  Morton,  got 
together  in  partnership  and  set  up  Progress 
Aerospace  enterprises,  the  program  in  which 
G.E.  didn't  put  money  in  It.  but  put  skills 
behind  it  so  that  we  could  develop  an  enter- 
prise. 

Now  that  enterprise  is  a  multi-million  dol- 
lar operation  because  business  and  the  black 
people  got  together  around  the  concept  of 
free  enterprise.  It  has  opened  a  door,  and  I 
hope  to  see  50,000  black-owned  businesses 
In  the  next  decade,  in  America,  llftlLg  peo- 
ple and  helping  people  to  become  a  real  part 
of  thU  system,  of  this  system  that  will  be- 
come the  kind  of  system  we  want. 

Mr.  Ncwuam.  We  have  about  two  minutes 
left. 

Mr.  Nessen.  Dr.  Sullivan,  you  have  per- 
suaded a  lot  of  white  businessmen  to  give 
your  graduates  of  your  training  schools  Jobs. 
The  government  has  a  similar  plan  called 
JOBS.  The  businesses  have  not  oome  up  with 
the  Jobs  they  promised  under  that  program. 
Why  have  you  been  able  to  persuade  biul- 


neasmen?  Is  it  Jxist  the  forc«  of  your  rbstoclo 

and  personality? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  Well,  motivation  and  because 
businessmen  believe  In  what  we  are  doing. 
We  are  In  it  because  we  help  businessmen  to 
get  manpower  for  their  Jobe. 

George  Ch*mplon,  one  of  the  great  Amer- 
icans of  our  day,  a  retired  chairman  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  has  sold  to  the  busi- 
ness men  of  America  that  OIC  is  good  for 
America  and  good  for  business,  and  now 
Am.ericans  all  over  America  are  Joining  OIC. 
So,  OIC  Is  succeeding  where  the  others  arent 
becaiise  business  and  the  masses  are  coming 
together  helping  each  other  as  we  strive  to 
help  ourselves. 

Let  me  Just  say  this:  Black  people  for  years 
have  had  to  depend  on  others  for  what  they 
want,  for  where  they  live,  for  what  they  eat. 
Take  away  where  you  live,  what  you  eat,  he 
falls.  He  has  nothing  to  stand  upon. 

OIC  Is  saying,  "In  the  next  ten  years  I  want 
to  train  1  million  people.  So  if  they  take  away 
your  house,  take  away  your  Job,  take  away 
your  welfare,  take  it  away,  I  won't  fall  be- 
cause I  have  something  to  stand  upon. 

I  am  teaching  blackmen  and  Chicanoe  to 
stand  on  their  feet,  to  help  themselves  and 
to  help  build  America  so  we  can  change  the 
cry  from  Bum,  baby,  burn,  to  Build,  brother, 
build.  Help  "OIC." 

Mr.  NxwiCAN.  Thirty  seconds. 

Mr.  Spttak.  Reverend  Sullivan,  In  your 
book  "Build,  Brother,  Build,"  you  wrote,  "I 
believe  in  the  future  of  America,  regard  it  as 
my  duty  as  a  citizen  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  nation." 

Now.  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  what  is  bad 
about  America.  What  do  you  think  is  good 
about  it? 

Dr.  Sullivan.  America  right  now  is  the 
greatest  experiment  for  human  good  in  this 
world.  If  America  doesn't  succeed,  opportu- 
nity and  equality  Isn't  going  to  succeed  any 
place  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Newman.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt;  our 
time  is  up. 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Sullivan,  for  being  with  us 
today  on  Meet  the  I»ress. 


TOP  HOOVER  AIDS  DEFEND 
THEIR  BOSS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  1, 1  placed  In  the  Record  a  letter 
from  10  special  agents  of  the  FBI.  The 
letter  explained  that  the  administration 
of  the  FBI  has  degenerated  into  a  public 
relations  operation  to  support  the  repu- 
tation of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  letter 
in  the  Congrbssional  Record,  I  received 
a  group  of  letters  from  Mr.  Hoover's 
key  assistants,  complaining  that  the 
letter  I  had  introduced  into  the  Record 
was  unsigned,  and  engaging  in  a  personal 
attack  on  me  for  the  release  of  the  infor- 
mation it  contained. 

These  letters  are  almost  exclusively 
from  the  upper  echelon  administrators  of 
the  FBI,  the  very  bureaucrats  who  have 
joined  with  Mr.  Hoover  his  long  immu- 
nity from  congressional  review.  Indeed, 
these  are  the  very  men  who  have  cooper- 
ated in  the  redirection  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
administration  from  the  interests  of  law 
enforcement  to  an  overbearing  concern 
for  the  FBI's  public  image.  Most  of  these 
letterwriters  have  prospered  in  their 
favored  positions  with  Mr.  Hoover  for 
more  than  30  years. 

I  have  been  trying  to  secure  congres- 
sional review  of  the  administration  of 
the  FBL  This  response  by  Mr.  Hoover's 
key  aides,  sometimes  with  almost  hysteri- 


cal vehemence,  Is  the  reaction  of  stulti- 
fied bureaucracy  that  sees  itself  threat- 
ened by  criticism  too  long  delayed.  In- 
deed, the  personal  attack  by  Clyde 
Tolson,  Mr.  Hoover's  associate  director, 
who  has  been  retained  well  past  retire- 
ment age,  has  well  exceeded  the  boirnds 
of  proper  comment  by  a  high  Govern- 
ment official. 

I  presented  the  letter  which  was  on 
FBI  stationery,  to  the  Senate  because  it 
raises  specific  charges  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  FBI  which  can  be  judged 
on  their  own  merits.  I  released  the  un- 
signed letter  only  after  checking  with 
responsible  law  enforcement  olHcials  on 
the  merits  of  the  allegations.  Their  re- 
sponse was  uniformly  that  the  letter 
made  a  fair  statement  of  the  sorry  state 
of  the  administration  of  the  FBI. 

If  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  closest  associates 
regard  these  criticisms  as  inaccurate, 
their  response  should  be  to  support  my 
call  for  the  I'air  and  impartial  review  of 
his  administration's  procedures.  To  re- 
spond instead  by  personal  attacks  on  me, 
reveals  a  bureaucracy  Insensible  to  the 
most  critical  responsibility  of  a  Govern- 
ment of  freemen. 

Above  all  we  must  recognize  that  their 
attempt  to  make  this  a  personal  matter 
betrays  their  classic  tactic  of  diverting 
attention  from  the  critical  need  for  con- 
gressional review. 

These  key  administrators,  who  have 
themselves  for  decades  enjoyed  their 
privileged  positions  of  poww,  subject  only 
to  the  whim  of  Mr.  Hoover,  purport  to 
speak  for  the  thousands  of  employees  of 
the  FBI.  Yet  these  colleagues  of  Mr. 
Hoover  refuse  to  support  the  very  review 
of  personnel  procedures  which  could  vin- 
dicate the  rights  of  their  employees.  My 
own  concern  began  with  the  discovery  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  vindictive  persecution  of 
a  loyal  agent  of  the  FBI,  John  F.  Shaw, 
for  privately  voicing  a  criticism  of  Mr. 
Hoover.  It  is  in  defense  of  the  better  na- 
ture of  the  FBI  and  in  defense  of  thou- 
sands of  employees  who  see  their  dedi- 
cation distorted  to  the  service  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  ego  that  I  have  called  for  a 
review. 

So  in  spite  of  the  response  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  regime,  I  will  continue  to  try 
to  secure  the  needed  review.  It  has  been 
time  enough,  and  this  time  of  ours  is  too 
important  to  oe  stopped  by  the  pressure 
of  bureacratic  oppression. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hoover's  associates 
have  requested  that  their  letters  be  pub- 
lished. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mabck  2,  1971. 
Senator  Oeoecc  McGovEkN, 
Vmtea  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatok:  As  a  veteran  of  more  than 
42  years'  service  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  who  is  knowledgeable  concern- 
ing not  only  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  extremely 
capable  and  inspiring  leadership  of  the  Bu- 
reau, but  also  the  selflessness  which  domi- 
nates both  his  offldal  and  personal  life,  I 
am  appalled  at  the  grossly  irresponsible  and 
opportunistic  attack  which  you  have 
launched  on  him. 

I  label  your  March  1,  1971,  press  release 
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as  Irresponsible  because  It  Is  based  upon  a 
highly  spiulous  source— a  three-page  anon- 
ymous letter  which  Is  replete  with  sensation- 
alized generalities  that  are  as  unsubstanti- 
ated as  they  are  false.  Although  the  opening 
sentence  of  your  release  flatly  states  that 
this  letter  was  written  to  you  by  "10  PBI 
agents,"  a  careful  reading  indicates  that  you. 
In  fact,  do  not  Icnow  who  wrote  the  letter 
or  by  whom  he  Is  (or  they  are)   employed. 

I  term  you  an  opportunist  because  It  Is  no 
small  coincidence  that  you  have  singled  out 
a  man  of  Mr.  Hoover's  national  statiire  for 
attack  at  a  time  when  waves  of  publicity  are 
urgently  needed  to  buoy  your  political  ca- 
reer. You  are  not  the  first  person  I  have 
encountered  during  almost  50  years  In 
Washington  whose  ambition  has  far  ex- 
ceeded his  ability,  and  I  cannot  help  won- 
dering how  many  other  esteemed  career 
public  servants  will  be  maligned  and  abused 
before  your  political  balloon  runs  out  of  hot 
air. 

Tour  March  1st  press  release  is  an  affront 
not  only  to  Mr.  Hoover,  but  to  the  many 
thousands  of  dedicated  employees — pnst  and 
present — who  have  helped  the  FBI  reach 
a  position  of  nationwide  respect  and  ac- 
claim. Let  me  assure  you  that  the  outstand- 
ing men  and  women  with  whom  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  work  since  1928  would  nei- 
ther tolerate  nor  condone  investigative  or 
administrative  practices  such  as  you  and 
your  anonymous  letter  claim. 

I  urge  that  you  give  this  letter  the  same 
publicity  which  you  accorded  to  the  three- 
page  anonymous  communication — unless,  of 
course,  it  Is  against  your  policy  to  call  pub- 
lic attention  to  correspondence  regarding  the 
FBI  from  persons  who  are  neither  faceless 
nor  ill-informed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Clyde  Tolson, 
Associate  Director. 


Mabch  1,  1971. 
Mr.  George  S.  McGovern, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  never  falls  to  amaze  me,  and 
to  create  considerable  concern,  when  a  public 
figure  such  as  yourself  attempts  to  mislead 
the  people  of  our  Nation  through  use  of  an 
age-old  ploy  such  as  an  anonymous  letter 
coupled  with  personal  conclusions  and  in- 
nuendoes built  on  a  foimdatlon  of  sand.  The 
very  lead  paragraph  in  yo\jr  press  release  of 
March  1  concerning  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
the  FBI  Is  Inherently  dishonest  as  it  Is  de- 
signed to  give  the  unwary  reader  the  im- 
pression that  you  received  a  letter  from  ten 
FBI  Agents  concerning  undesirable  practices 
existing  within  that  agency. 

To  save  the  time  of  yoxir  staff  for  more  Im- 
portant work  than  checking  the  Identities  of 
correspondents,  I  am  currently  an  employee 
of  the  FBI  and  have  been  for  In  excess  of 
thirty  years,  and  I  am  currently  serving  as 
Assistant  Director  in  charge  of  the  Bureau's 
Training  Division.  As  such,  I  am  and  have 
been  very  closely  affiliated  with  all  of  the 
FBI's  training  programs,  including  the  in- 
doctrination and  training  of  newly  appointed 
Special  Agents  who  will  be  expected  to  share 
in  carrying  out  the  investigative  functions 
mandated  to  the  FBI.  I  can  say  without 
reservation  that  every  item  of  training,  guid- 
ance. Instruction  and  advice  that  is  afforded 
FBI  personnel  is  geared  to  create  and  sustain 
exemplary  public  servants  who  are  proud  of 
their    motto   "Fidelity,   Bravery,    Integrity." 

The  pseudo-author  of  the  February  2  oom- 
munlcatlon,  had  be  researched  his  subject 
matter  better,  could  easily  have  determined 
that  FBI  statistical  accomplishments  are  not 
reported  in  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 
The  former  are  carefully  recorded  from  FBI 
Investigative  reports  and  the  latter  are  com- 
piled from  returns  voluntarily  submitted  by 
municipal,  county  and  state  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Were  not  the  allegation  and  Impll- 


catloiis  so  serious,  the  statement  that  FBI 
accomplishments  are  realized  for  the  most 
part  from  minor  and  petty  offenses  in  which 
the  subjects  can  be  easily  talked  into  plead- 
ing guilty  wotild  not  be  worthy  of  acknowl- 
edgment and  answer,  as  the  FBI's  investiga- 
tive record  in  all  types  of  cases  falling  witliln 
its  Investigative  Jurisdiction  speaks  for  it- 
self; however,  the  alleged  author  pursues  this 
blatant  falsehood  and  adds  that  Mr.  Hoover 
insists  that  the  FBI  concentrate  its  investi- 
gative work  among  people  who  do  not  un- 
derstand their  rights.  Senator,  I  think  you 
know  better  than  that;  at  least  you  shoiild, 
because  the  f)erformance  of  oiir  Agents  in 
observing  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  exist- 
ing laws  and  court  decisions  in  matters  of 
criminal  Interrogation,  search  and  seizure, 
et  cetera,  has  been  rcorded  and  documented 
in  many  official  documents.  Including  de- 
cisions handed  down  by  the  highest  court  in 
our  land.  We  vigoroxisly  investigate  all  viola- 
tions falling  wltliin  our  assigned  jurisdiction 
without  concern  for  the  race,  creed,  economic 
and  social  status  or  national  origin  of  those 
who  are  or  may  be  involved,  and  I  am  sure 
even  you  will  admit  it  U  rather  difficult  to 
know  the  pedigree  of  any  defendant  before 
he  is  identified  and  apprehended. 

Senator,  I  have  dedicated  my  life  as  a 
pubUc  servant  to  the  preservation  of  our 
way  of  life.  As  a  father  and  a  grandfather, 
I  beUeve  the  guidance  and  leadership  I  have 
received  and  am  receiving  from  Mr.  Hoover 
will  perpetuate  those  Ideals  which  I  hold  so 
dear.  I  believe  that  yoiu'  unjust  attack  upon 
a  great  American  and  our  organization  is 
completely  imcalled  for  and  a  direct  affront 
to  the  loyal  and  dedicated  personnel  of  the 
greatest  and  most  honorable  investigative 
agency  In  the  world.  I  personally  deplore  the 
misleading  method  you  have  used  to  attack 
a  great  American  and  his  agency,  apparently 
for  reasons  known  only  to  yourself. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  J.  Casper. 

Mabch  1. 1971. 
Hon.  Oeorge  McGovern, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  read  the  Washington 
Dally  News  item  In  todays  issue  which  at- 
tributes certain  remarks  to  you.  It  is  in- 
credible to  me  you  would  attach  any  signifi- 
cance to  an  anonymous  communication. 
Surely  the  stature  of  your  high  office  I  be- 
lieve would  demand  greater  restraint. 

During  recent  weeks  many  irresponsible 
statements  not  based  on  facts  have  been 
made  by  persons  who  can  be  characterized 
as  engaging  in  a  personal  vendetta  against 
the  FBI  and  our  Director.  It  saddens  me 
greatly  to  see  that  a  member  of  our  most  re- 
spected legislative  body  has  joined  hands 
with  these  persons.  I  as  well  as  many  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  PBI  employees  deeply  re- 
sent this. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Al  Rosen, 
_  Assistant  Director. 

March  1, 1971. 
Senator  Oeoroe  8.  McGovern, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  To  anyone  within  the  FBI  the 
spuriousness  of  the  letter  "purportedly"  writ- 
ten by  an  Agent  on  behalf  of  other  Agents  is 
readily  apparent.  For  anyone  occupying  a 
position  of  high  responsibility  such  as  you 
hold  to  rush  into  print  with  it  is  extraordi- 
narily reprehensible.  If  anyone  else  showed 
such  abandon  in  treading  upon  the  unim- 
peachable and  richly  deserved  reputation  of 
a  public  official,  I  warrant  you  would  be 
among  the  first  to  criticize  and  denounce  his 
tactics. 

John  Edgar  Hoover  has  stood  for  meticu- 
lous fairness  and  unswerving  firmness  in  the 
administration  of  law  enforcement  duties  for 


five  decades.  No  one  Is  more  aware  of  this 
dedication  than  his  own  employees  and  I  am 
sure  he  bears  the  slings  and  arrows  of  such 
outrageous  actions  as  yours  far  better  than 
we  do. 

I  suspect  it  is  in  vain,  but  I  would  like  to 
think  the  signed  letters  you  receive  from  FBI 
employees  obtain  the  same  publicity  as  the 
alleged  "anonymous"  ones. 
Yours  very  truly, 

L.  M.  Walters. 
Assistant  Director. 

March  1,  1971. 
Hon.  George  S.  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  During  37  years  of  Govern- 
ment service,  I  have  never  witnessed  any  act 
so  grossly  IrreEponsible  or  so  transparently 
self-serving  as  your  reprehensible  action  in 
Issuing  a  press  release  today  attacking  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  calling  for  an  in- 
quiry Into  his  administration  of  the  PBI. 

P'lrst,  let  me  point  out  that  the  opening 
sentence  of  your  press  release  obviously  was 
written  by  someone  who  is  either  a  prevarica- 
tor or  a  fool — because  the  letter  to  which  it 
refers  as  having  been  written  by  "10  PBI 
agents"  was,  in  fact,  only  purportedly  writ- 
ten by  10  Special  Agents  of  the  PBI.  I  chal- 
lege  you  to  prove  your  unsubstantiated  con- 
tentlon  that  the  three-page  anonymoiis  let- 
ter actually  was  written  by  anyone  present- 
ly or  formerly  employed  by  the  FBI. 

Second,  let  me  state  that  during  a  32-year 
career  in  the  FBI,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  working  very  closely  with  Mr.  Hoover,  and 
I  have  detected  none  of  the  weaknesses  of 
character  which  you  impute  to  him  in  your 
March  1,  1971.  release.  Nor  have  I  seen  the 
oppressive  personnel  policies  or  the  con- 
trived scheme  to  maintain  the  FBI's  image 
which  you  and  the  author  (s)  of  your  anony. 
mous  letter  imply. 

Third,  let  me  express  my  opinion  that 
something  Is  sorely  awry  with  both  the  judg- 
ment and  the  motivation  of  any  Government 
official  who  would  be  triggered  by  the  com- 
pletely unconfirmed  Information  In  an 
anonymous  communication  into  attacking 
the  record  and  maligning  the  reputation  of 
one  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  honestly, 
impartially  and  selflessly  serving  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  consider  your  press  release  to  be  an  insult 
not  only  to  Mr.  Hoover,  but  to  the  more  than 
18,000  fine  men  and  women  who  are  hon- 
ored to  serve  under  him  In  the  FBI;  and  in 
reading  It,  I  could  not  help  recalling  the 
"old  saw"  about  political  ambition  bringing 
out  the  worst  traits  of  character  In  weak 
and  expedient  men.  With  this  thought  in 
mind,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  hope  that 
your  March  1st  release  will  produce  many 
headlines — not  the  kind  you  seek,  but  the 
kind  you  deserve. 

Very  truly  yours. 

John  Mohr, 
Assistant  to  the  Director, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 


March  2,  1971. 
Senator  George  McGovern, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sni:  The  release  wWch  you  Issued  on 
March  1.  1971,  regarding  the  FBI  refers  to 
the  letter  to  you  "from  10  FBI  Agents."  The 
copy  of  the  letter  In  question,  which  you 
released,  indicates  it  was  written  by  one 
unknown  individual  claiming  to  be  a  Special 
Agent  who  alleges  he  wrote  It  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  9  others.  I  am  astounded  that 
you  accept  without  question  and  lend 
credence  to  such  statements.  If  the  FBI  were 
to  Jump  to  conclusions  In  such  a  manner  it 
would  indeed  be  open  to  criticism. 

Actually,  the  tenor  of  the  letter  militates 
against  its  authenticity.  WhUe  it  is  always 
possible  there  is  some  malcontent  in  any 
organization  who  might  write  such  a  letter. 
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It  is  inconceivable  10  Agents  would  get  to- 
gether in  any  one  place  and  prepare  a  letter 
containing  such  unsupported  and  unfounded 
generalities.  Cm-  entire  training  is  directed 
toward  getting  and  presenting  facts  and  it  la 
directed  against  the  use  of  nonspecific  allega- 
tions. 

We  in  the  PBI  have  over  the  years  been 
dedicated  to  the  work  of  demonstrating 
crime  does  not  pay  and  to  the  building  of 
respect  for  the  law  in  an  effort  to  motivate 
people  not  to  harm  their  fellow  man.  Under 
the  Director's  leadership  the  Bureau  has 
established  Its  well-known  record  for  stead- 
fast firmness  and  fairness  In  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  This  policy  has  not  suddenly 
changed;  it  is  the  same  today  as  it  has  been 
for  almost  half  a  century. 

Your  personal  vendetta  against  Mr.  Hoover, 
based  in  part  on  such  anonymous  fulmlna- 
tions,  Is,  however,  undermining  and  destroy- 
ing what  so  many  thousands  of  us  have 
labored  so  long  and  so  hard  to  achieve. 
Very  truly  yours, 

LORENZ  H.   Martin. 

March  1,  1971. 
Senator  George  McGovern, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  read  the  letter  al- 
legedly written  by  several  FBI  Agents,  given 
by  you  to  the  press,  in  which  the  writers 
object  to  the  discipline  in  the  Bureau.  I  am 
amazed  that  a  man  in  your  position,  one  who 
holds  himself  out  as  a  Presidential  candidate, 
would  be  so  irresponsible  as  to  publicize  such 
anonymous  gripes  without  any  evidence  as 
to  their  accuracy. 

The  t&ct  is  the  writers  make  statements 
which  are  absolutely  false.  I  have  worked 
for  the  FBI  as  an  Agent  and  official  for  al- 
most thirty  years,  and  during  that  time  Mr. 
Hoover  has  never  precluded  any  Agent  from 
investigating  any  type  of  violation  vrlthin 
our  jurisdiction  which  comes  to  his  atten- 
tion. Their  allegation  that  Agents  are  not 
allowed  to  fight  "real  crime"  is.  therefore, 
ridiculous.  Neither  are  our  efforts  directed 
primarily  against  minority  groups,  as  the 
writers  Infer.  When  the  PBI  Investigates  a 
complaint  of  a  crime  from  a  member  of  the 
public,  it  does  not  know  initially  who  com- 
mitted the  crime  but  directs  its  efforts  to 
solving  it,  whoever  he  may  be.  It  Is  not  Mr. 
Hoover  but  Congress  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  determine  what  types  of  viola- 
tions the  Bureau  investigates,  but  Mr.  Hoover 
has  always  insisted  that  every  investigation 
be  given  the  same  vigorous  and  meticulous 
attention.  The  number  of  bank  robbers,  kid- 
napers, and  top  figures  in  organized  crime 
which  the  PBI  has  brought  to  Justice  and 
the  thousands  of  Agent  days  devoted  to  these 
cases  testify  to  the  effort  expended  on  major 


The  writers  state  that  the  PBI  could  be 
a  force  for  good  if  they  were  allowed  to  do 
the  Job  that  needs  doing,  but  they  fall  to 
state  what  that  job  is  or  to  specify  even  one 
case  where  the  Bureau's  respoasibllities  have 
been  neglected.  They  cannot  do  so  truthfully 
because  none  have  been. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  In  any  tightly  dis- 
ciplined organization  there  are  those  maver- 
icks who  chafe  under  it,  and  they  are  always 
free  to  leave  but.  In  my  opinion.  It  is  the 
discipline  exercised  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  his 
insistence  on  the  pursuit  of  perfection  that 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  efficient,  hard- 
hitting law  enforcement  agency  which  he 
has  built.  It  is  because  of  this  discipline  and 
the  achievements  it  has  produced  that  I  have 
remained  with  the  Bureau  proudly  for  so 
many  years. 

Because  of  my  official  position,  I'm  sure 
you  will  discount  this  as  a  mandatory  de- 
fense of  Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  not.  I  covild  have 
remained  silent,  but  I  admire  him  and  his 
achievements  tremendously  and  I  could  not 


sit  quiet  while  he  and  the  organization  are 
unjustly  maligned. 

In  view  of  your  self-proclaimed  concern 
with  faimesa  and  justice.  111  be  Interested 
to  see  if  you  afford  my  defense  the  same 
nationwide  verbatim  publicity  which  you  ar- 
ranged for  the  anonymous  criticism. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Saxbt  Tavel, 
Assistant  Director, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 


March  1, 1971. 
George  McOovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  your  reply  of  March  1, 
1971,  to  a  letter  allegedly  written  you  on  be- 
half of  ten  unnamed  Special  Agents, ^~ 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  you  take  as  the 
truth  anything  which  is  critical  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  FBI,  although  I  dare  say  a  little 
research  on  your  part  would  show  its  un- 
truth. If  you  want  a  factual  description  of 
PBI  operations,  why  don't  you  take  a  look 
at  Mr.  Hoover's  annual  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations? 
Perhaps  that's  too  much  work  and  might 
contradict  the  version  you  want  to  believe, 
the  version  that  catches  the  headlines  and 
brings  publicity  to  the  aspiring  presidential 
candidate. 

As  a  veteran  employee  of  almost  29  years 
service  in  the  PBI  under  Mr.  Hoover's  dedi- 
cated leadership,  I  protest  yoiir  unwarranted 
and  untrue  accusations. 
Very  truly  yours, 

EtroENE  W.  Walsh, 

Inspector,  FBI. 

March  2, 1971. 
Senator  George  McOovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  one  of  over  7000  who  have 
chosen  the  PBI  as  a  career,  I  have  resented 
your  recent  all-out  attack  on  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  that 
anyone  as  prominent  as  Mr.  Hoover  is  fair 
game  for  an  individual  with  admitted  Presi- 
dential aspirations,  and  every  time  you 
launch  an  attack  your  name  will  appear  in 
the  public  press.  This  is  a  tested  and  proven 
sure-fire  public  relations  operation,  and  fol- 
lowing P.  T.  Bamum's  theory,  there  will 
doubtlessly  be  a  few  suckers  who  go  for  the 
bait. 

Fortunately  for  those  of  us  who  work  for 
Mr.  Hoover,  he  is  a  man  who  has  worked 
for  and  earned  the  reputation  as  one  of  this 
country's  outstanding  civil  servants,  and 
that  reputation  will  withstand  the  brickbats 
of  those  who  choose  to  attempt  to  raise  their 
stature  at  the  expense  of  others. 

I  joined  the  ranks  of  the  FBI  in  1939  when 
it  was  a  much  smaller  organization.  I  have 
seen  it  grow  through  ail  these  years  under 
the  firm  but  fair  leadership  of  Mr.  Hoover. 
Throughout  all  these  years  there  has  been  a 
very  small  number  who  could  not  stand  up 
to  the  discipline  required  to  be  a  Special 
Agent  of  the  PBI.  Some  of  these  few  felt  that 
the  answer  to  their  frustrations  was  to 
launch  an  attack  on  the  organization  by 
means  of  anonymous  letters. 

I  hope.  Senator  McGovern,  that  when  you 
have  served  this  country  as  long  as  Mr. 
Hoover  has,  you  will  be  able  to  look  back 
with  just  a  small  fraction  of  the  pride  of 
accomplishment  that  I  am  positive  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver can  do  today. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WiLLLAM  V.  Cleveland. 

March  1,  1971. 
Senator  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washin-gton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  Just  had  the  dis- 
pleasure of  reading  your  March  1,  1971,  press 


release  and  frankly  was  astonished  to  learn 
that  one  who  holds  the  high  office  of  United 
States  Senator  could  be  so  gullible,  or  so 
hungry  for  headlines,  as  to  endorse  an  anon- 
ymous letter,  one  completely  devoid  of  sub- 
stantiation, in  the  manner  you  have  done. 

Having  served  In  the  FBI  for  nearly  30 
years,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  FBI  was  not 
built  into  the  outstanding  organization  It 
is  today  by  anyone  whose  tactics  were  so 
high-handed,  or  whose  activities  were  so  ob- 
jectionable, as  your  March  1st  press  release 
implies.  P^lrthe^nore,  as  Assistant  Director 
in  charge  of  the  FBI's  Inspection  Division, 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  FBI's  constantly 
growing  record  of  accomplishments  could  not 
be,  and  has  not  been,  produced  at  the  hands 
of  men  cowed  and  intimidated  by  their  Di- 
rector. On  the  contrary,  the  dedication  which 
prompts  Agents  day  after  day  to  put  public 
interests  above  their  own  personal  comfort 
and  convenience  is  indicative  of  the  strong 
and  courageous  leadership  which  we  receive 
from  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  strongly  doubt  that  the  anonymous  let- 
ter which  you  have  publicized  was  written 
by  "10  PBI  agisnts"  as  claimed  in  your  March 
let  release,  emd  I  strongly  question  also  your 
ability  to  prove  this  very  positive  assertion. 
In  addition,  I  am  repulsed  by  your  reprehen- 
sible efforts  to  undermine  public  confidence 
in  so  genuinely  dedicated  and  rightfully  re- 
vered a  public  servant  so  that  your  own  po- 
litical ambitions  and  Interests  might  be 
served. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Mark  Felt. 

March  3,  1971. 
Senator  George  McGovern, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  recent  disclosure  of  an 
anonymous  letter  has  reached  a  new  low  la 
your  campaign  to  malign  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
and  prompts  me  to  call  a  few  facts  to  your 
attention. 

I  have  worked  for  Mr.  Hoover  since  I  was 
18  years  old  and  am  now  netirly  SO  and  in- 
tensely resent  joux  obvious  endorsement  of 
the  anonymous  letter  writer  as  well  as  the 
efforts  of  a  former  FBI  Agent  whose  cause 
you  are  championing,  who  are  trying  to  pic- 
txire  Mr.  Hoover  as  an  ego-maniac,  arbitrary, 
capricious  and  senile  p>erson  whose  only  aim 
is  to  personally  aggrandize  himself.  What 
makes  this  particularly  distressing  is  that 
undoubtedly  the  people  whose  prattling  you 
are  disseminating  have  never  talked  to  Mr. 
Hoover  or  bad  any  personal  dealings  with 
him. 

I  have  talked  with  him  on  hundreds  of 
occasions,  both  personally  and  telephonlcally, 
and  have  always  found  him  to  be  most 
thoughtful,  courteous,  and  without  arro- 
gance. Par  from  being  senile,  his  mind  is  as 
razor  sharp  now  as  it  was  when  I  first  talked 
to  him  20  years  ago.  He  has  always  insisted 
on  the  FBI  being  a  "we"  organization  and  is 
quick  to  recognize  and  commend  outstand- 
ing investigative  accomplishment. 

You,  of  covirse,  are  trying  to  picture  him 
as  a  heartless  ogre,  completely  insensitive  to 
the  personal  problems  of  PBI  Agents.  This  is 
blatantly  false.  I  have  seen  over  the  years 
hundreds  of  cases  where  Mr.  Hoover  has 
given  Agents  transfers  to  various  parte  of  the 
country  because  of  health  problems  of  either 
the  Agent  himself  or  members  of  his  family. 
During  times  of  personal  crisis,  such  as 
deaths  in  the  family  and  other  personal 
problems,  he  has  been  a  tower  of  under- 
standing and  comfort  to  the  employees  of 
this  Bureau. 

An  PBI  Agent  with  whom  I  worked  waa 
transferred  a  short  time  ago  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Washington,  and  before  be  could 
move  his  family,  the  earthquake  aeverely 
damaged  his  home;  fortunately  his  family 
waa  uninjured.  Mr.  Hoover,  upon  hearing  of 
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his  plight,  ordered  Mm  immediately  retttmed 
to  California  on  tenip>orai7  assignment  so  he 
could  be  with  his  family  and  reaolve  his  per- 
sonal problems.  Does  this  sound  like  the  In- 
human monster  you  are  portraying  to  the 
American  public? 

Mr.  Hoover  could  retire  tomorrow  on  full 
pay,  so  In  effect  he  Is  donating  his  services 
to  the  American  public  out  of  a  sense  of  deep 
dedication  and  patriotism.  Tou  obviously 
have  choeen  to  Ignore,  or  at  moet  minimize, 
his  great  contributions  to  our  country — 
cleaning  up  the  gangsters  of  the  30s;  the 
saboteurs  and  spies  of  World  War  II;  the 
Rosenberg  atom  spy  case;  the  elimination  of 
kidnaping  as  a  major  threat  to  this  covmtry; 
the  hundreds  of  bank  robbery,  extortion  and 
major  thefts  solved;  the  establishment  of  the 
FBI  Academy  and  the  FBI  Laboratory:  the 
solution  and  capture  of  the  slayer  of  Martin 
Luther  King;  the  solution  of  the  Tablonskl 
murder  case,  and  the  Barbara  Mackle  kid- 
naping case.  I  could  go  on  for  many  pages. 

I  can  only  conclude  that  your  motives  for 
this  unwarranted  attack  are  certainly  Bu^>ect 
and  It  appears  that  you  are  trying  to  sacrifice 
Mr.  Hoover  on  the  altar  of  personal  ambition 
to  curry  favor  with  the  various  disaldent 
elements  In  our  country. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Juas  H.  Oalx. 

Maich  a,  1971. 
Senator  Obobgs  S.  McGovxbn, 
United  States  Senate, 
Wastiington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sia:  It  was  somewhat  surprising  to 
note  that  you  have  begun  so  early  to  strike 
out  blindly  at  dedicated  public  sisrvants  In 
your  quest  for  further  political  aggrandize- 
ment. I  am  referring  to  recent  poblleity  In 
Washington  newspapers  quoting  you  aa  ad- 
vocattng  the  need  for  a  Oongresaional  In- 
▼«Btlgatlon  at  the  FBI  and  Its  tUzactor,  BCr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Surely  you  have  better  rea- 
sons to  offer  your  Congressional  Colleagues 
for  such  action  that  you  have  provided  to 
the  Information  Media  and  the  general  pub- 
lic Also,  despite  my  knowledge  of  your  af- 
finity for  anonymous  letten  at  highly  ques- 
tionable origin.  I  Intend  to  sign  this  com- 
munication and  Identify  myself. 

1  am  a  career  government  employee  with 
almost  37  years  of  service  in  the  FBI.  I 
currently  hold  the  rank  of  inspector.  I 
started  as  a  clerk,  completed  college  and  law 
school,  and  was  appointed  a  Special  Agent. 
I  have  worked  as  a  Special  Agent,  Super- 
visor, and  Special  Agent  In  Charge  prior  to 
my  current  assignment.  This  brief  auto- 
Wography  la  not  to  Impress  you  but  is  to 
estahUah  my  qualifications  and  to  state  un- 
equivocally that  your  statements  and  Innu- 
endoes that  FBI  personnel  spend  too  much 
time  "polishing"  Mr.  Hoover's  image  are  Ir- 
responsible and  totally  without  foundation 
of  fact. 

The  most  bothersome  aspect  of  your  attack 
upon  the  FBI,  If  for  the  reasons  yon  gave. 
Is  that  I  beUeve  you  know  better.  Our  siic- 
CMses  In  the  Investigative  field,  within  the 
purview  of  oxa  Jurisdiction,  throng  the 
years  would  certainly  negate  any  claims  that 
our  Agents  spend  mort  of  their  time  pro- 
tecting and  polUhlng  Mr.  Hoover's  public 
iBMkge.  rather  than  fulfilling  their  investiga- 
tive responslbimies.  To  carry  the  absurdity 
even  further,  if  an  employee  did  attempt  to 
handle  his  official  duties  and  responslblU- 
Uee  m  the  manner  you  suggest.  Mr.  Hoover 
would  be  the  first  to  crltlctoe  and  correct 
his  performance  and  JudgBsent.  If  you  want 
to  contend  that  efficiency  and  hi^  level 
o*  performance  In  government  service  are 
nothing  more  than  ploys  to  reflect  upon  the 
head  of  an  agency,  then  I  certalniy  hope 
that  I  and  my  aseoclatee  are  and  have  helped 
to  sustain  the  hnage  of  the  FBI.  Whether  you 
beUeve  It  or  xtob.  Senator,  your  statMsents, 
actions,  and  performance  reflect  directly 
upon  the  Image  of  the  people  In  your  State. 


I  am  certain  that  the  people  who  read 

the  results  of  your  press  release  will  feel 
the  same  as  I  do;  namely,  that  your  Irre- 
spwnalble  and  misleading  attack  upon  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  FBI  has  done  a  disservice  to 
the  people  of  your  Nation  and  a  grave  In- 
justice to  a  dedicated  man  who  has  con- 
tributed moet  of  his  adult  life  to  helping 
the  people  of  our  ootmtry  and  stiatalning  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOMAA  J.  JXNKIKS. 

MaacH  a,  1971. 
Senator  Osoacc  McOovxxif , 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  DXI. 

Dkab  SKNAToa;  I  have  read  your  press  re- 
lease of  March  1.  1971,  and  I  find  it  totally 
iac«nprehensible  that  a  man.  entrusted  by 
the  citizens  of  his  state  with  the  honor  of 
the  ofllce  of  Senatcnr  would  choose  to  align 
himself  with  forces  seeking  to  undermine 
public  confidence  in  one  of  the  truly  great 
leaders  and  dedicated  public  servants  of  our 
Nation.  Tour  actions  become  even  more  rep- 
rehensible when  you  adduce  in  support  of 
that  {KXiilon  "faceless"  acctiaera  in  the  form 
of  an  alleged  anonymous  letter. 

I  dont  personally  believe  the  anonymous 
letter  to  which  you  have  referred  was  writ- 
ten by  "ten  FBI  Agents"  as  claimed  La  your 
release,  and  as  a  proud  member  of  the  FBI 
team  for  many  years  I  assure  you  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  letter  are  wholly  with- 
out foundation  In  fact  In  my  experience  or 
knowledge.  Indeed,  to  anyone  who  has  the 
privilege  of  knowing  Mr.  Hoover,  the  anony- 
mous letter  impeaches  Itself  by  alleging  that 
the  Director  of  the  FBI  demands  an  attitude 
of  "take  the  easy  road."  Nothing  could  poaal- 
bly  be  more  completely  sheer  nonsense  than 
this  allegation.  No  Individual.  Agent  or 
otherwise,  who  has  ever  worked  for  the  FBI 
can  honestly  say  that  he  has  ever  been  even 
permitted  to  take  an  "easy  road."  much  less 
encouraged  or  ordered  to  do  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  uniform  experience  of  all  of  us  Is 
that  of  having  to  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  In  order  to  meet  the  very  high  stand- 
ards of  oocduct  and  work  performance  which 
Mr.  HooTK-,  on  behalf  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, sets  for  himself  and  fcr  all  of  his  asso- 
ciates In  the  FBI.  As  a  taxpayer,  smd  as  an 
American  citlaen  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  our  country,  and  as  an  employee  believing 
In  his  work.  I  am  personally  grateful  for 
these  high  standards. 

I  am  not  impressed  by  the  statements  of 
'faceless"  accusers;  such  accusers  are  for- 
eign  to  the  Am«ican  philosophy.  I  am  far 
oacre  Impressed  by  the  statements  and  ac- 
tions of  an  entirely  different  group  of  per- 
sons, namely,  the  Presidents  of  our  country. 
Our  Presidents  are  able  and  distinguished 
mem  duly  elected  by  the  people  as  their 
choeen  leaders,  sworn  to  uphold  American 
Ideals  and  ova  way  of  life.  Election  to  the 
Presidency  certainly  is  one  of  the  hlgheat 
honors  and  the  greatest  expressions  of  con- 
fidence our  country  can  bestow.  Since  1924. 
In  untMt}kKi  sequence  and  without  excep- 
tion, every  one  of  our  Presidents,  In  spite  of 
varying  party  affiliation  and  tn  spite  of  vary- 
ing philosophy  of  government,  has  shown 
one  characteristic  tn  common  with  all  the 
others,  namely,  unanimous  opinion  concern- 
ing the  outstanding  quallficatlcns  and  con- 
sequent choice  of  Mr.  Hoover  to  head  the 
FBI. 

Therefore.  I  am  compeHsd  to  wonder.  Sen- 
ator, tf  yon  have  ever  reaUy  taken  the  time 
to  look  cloeely  at  the  group  or  to  study  the 
motives  of  those  who  have  choeen  to  be  Bfr. 
Hoover's  detractors,  the  group  with  which 
you  have  now  chosen  to  align  your  support. 
Obviously,  our  Presidents  over  the  years  have 
takm  such  a  close  look,  and  the  recognition 
and  evaluation  of  certain  of  the  components 
of  that  detractor  group  are  tindoubtedlv 
among  the  many  outstanding  reasons  leading 


the  Prealdcnta  uniformly  to  retain  Mr  Hoover 
as  Director  of  the  FBI.  Certainly  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  shown  that  it  also  hat  evalu- 
ated the  unwarranted  attacks  as  well  as  the 
underlying  motives,  and  has  demonstrated 
its  support  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Preci- 
dents  in  this  regard. 

Accordingly,  contrary  to  your  unfounded 
implications  that  personal  privacy  and  per- 
sonal freedom  are  being  jeopardized  by  the 
abuse  of  power,  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans know  from  long  years  of  experience  that 
there  is  neither  now  not  has  there  ever  been 
a  greater  champion  of  their  true  personal 
priwwej  and  personal  freedom  than  Mr. 
Hoover.  Tou  do  yoxirself  and  the  citizens  d 
your  great  State  a  monstrous  disservice  In 
lending  support  to  th«  unfounded  and  "face- 
less" allegations. 
Yours  tnily, 

ITAJT  W.   COKXAO, 

Assistant  Director, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

March  3,  1971. 
Hon.GsoRcx  S.  McOovntir, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OcAa  SzifATOa  McOovBXirT  The  right  to 
criticize  pubUc  officials  and  agencies  Is  an 
undeniable  one  under  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. And  when  the  criticism  flows  from 
a  United  States  Senator  in  the  form  of  state- 
ments to  the  press  the  hope  always  exists 
that  it  will  be  fair  and  responsible. 

Tour  most  recent  personal  attack  on  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  PedenU  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  meets  neither  of  these 
standards. 

I  was  shocked  to  read  the  press  story  on 
Monday  In  which  you  were  referred  to  as 
citing  "new  proof"  in  the  form  of  an  "anony- 
mous" letter  purportedly  written  by  "10 
FBI  Agents."  The  technique  of  making  pub- 
Uc charges  on  the  basis  of  anonymous  mate- 
rial Is  a  reprehensible  one  but  I  realize,  after 
reading  the  Congreasionai  Record,  that  you 
have  simply  utilized  It  as  a  convenient  tool 
in  furthering  a  very  personal  attack  upon 
Mr.  Hoover. 

Delibnately  maligning  a  man  In  the  course 
of  an  acrimoiuaus  personal  attack  hardly 
serves  the  purpose  of  constructive  criticism. 
And  your  Implication  that  the  FBI  is  an 
organization  "dedicated  to  Its  perpetuation 
and  glorification  without  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest"  and  "devoted  alx>ve  all  to  sus- 
taining the  power  and  ego  of  one  man"  Is 
not  just  tintrue.  it  Is  onpardonably  shabby. 
These  characteristics  pervade  the  other 
charges  and  distortions. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  career  as  a  Special 
.\gent  of  the  FBI  which  lias  spanned  over 
30  years.  It  is  an  arganizatlon  devoted  to 
public  service,  to  integrity  of  operations,  to 
excellence  in  performance  and  to  discharg- 
ing Its  responsibilities  with  the  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  aU.  Those  standards  have 
flowed  from  the  dedicated  p«sonal  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Hoover  and  have  found  exi»es- 
sion  In  the  efforts  of  many  fine,  capable  em- 
ployees with  whom  I  have  been  associated 
over  the  years. 

Tou  'i^mmtt.n  as  all  With  your  unprincipled 
attack. 

Very  truly  yours. 

STSaUNG  B.  DOMABOS. 


MSBCH  *,  1971. 
Senator  Gaoata  S.  McGovaxM, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  SxifAToa  McGovxbk:  Aa  an  FBI  In- 
spector with  over  38  years  of  service,  I  am 
constrained  to  take  issue  with  you  on  your 
recent  vitriolic  attacks  on  otir  Director. 
While  you  may  consider  It  politically  expedi- 
ent to  aosall  Mr.  Hoover,  the  unfortunate 
result  is  not  only  the  degrading  of  a  dedi- 
cated American,  but  the  debasing  of  an 
organization  which  for  years  ha*  stood  ss 
the  pinnacle  of  law  enforconent. 
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Shaw's  allegations  and  those  of  the  "face- 
less informers"  are  replete  with  outright 
falsehoods  and  misconceptions.  I  am  dis- 
turbed that  a  man  of  your  background  would 
take  any  stock  whatsoever  In  assertions  made 
anonymously  or  by  an  Individual  who  elected 
to  air  alleged  grievances  without  extending 
the  courtesy  of  making  his  thoughts  known 
to  his  superiors,  I  wonder  how  long  you 
would  employ  one  of  your  assistants  under 
similar  circumstances. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 
FBI  over  the  years  has  been  so  successful 
in  Its  Investigative  endeavors.  Paramount  Is 
the  tight  discipline  under  which  we  all  op- 
erate. The  success  of  any  organization, 
whether  It  be  civilian  or  military,  Is  directly 
related  to  the  discipline  which  exists.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  Vlnce  Lombardl  are  ad- 
ditional excellent  examples  of  this. 

While  I  recognize  you  have  a  right  to  con- 
demn or  attack  any  person  or  organization,  I 
personally  feel  you  are  doing  a  disservice  to 
a  great  American  and  causing  irreparable 
damage  to  law  enforcement  In  general.  The 
conditions  existing  in  our  country  today 
cannot  tolerate  either. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Rex  I.  Srroder. 

March  3,  1971. 
Senator  George  S.  McOovexn, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Seeing  that  you  re- 
cently have  shown  a  great  interest  In  the 
views  of  other  FBI  Agents  on  the  FBI  and 
Director  John  Edgar  Hoover,  I  thought  you 
might  be  equally  Interested  In  mine. 

Let  me  first  Introduce  myself,  I  was  born 
and  reared  on  a  farm  In  Iowa.  My  wife  Is  a 
native  of  CentervlUe,  South  Dakota.  Thus 
we  share  a  Midwestern  orientation,  which 
we  like  to  think  of  as  characterized  by  a 
strong  sense  of  individuality  and  fair  play. 
I  have  worked  in  private  Industry,  and  have 
now  been  employed  In  the  FBI  for  more  than 
30  years.  I  have  worked  in  five  field  offices,  on 
foreign  assignment  during  World  War  II,  and 
In  five  divisions  at  FBI  Headquarters.  I  have 
been  censured  for  mistakes,  commended  for 
good  work,  and,  quite  obviously,  I  have  been 
transferred  and  have  taken  the  transfers 
some  of  which  were  not  to  places  of  my  own 
choosing.  I  know  the  organization,  Its  peo- 
ple, and  Its  policies.  I  have  for  years  been 
eligible  to  retire,  have  been  offered  interest- 
ing employment  elsewhere,  and  have  stayed 
because  I  beUeve  in  the  FBI,  the  merit  of 
Its  work,  and  the  quality  of  Its  people. 

There  Is  no  time  or  space  here  to  debate 
each  of  the  many  points  of  criticism  which 
have  been  raised  to  you.  I  take  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  central  issue,  namely,  that 
there  Is  a  "cult  of  personality"  In  the  FBI, 
centering  on  the  Director.  The  term  is  one 
Impossible  of  precise  definition.  But  if  it 
means  what  I  think  It  Is  intended  to  mean, 
It  is  an  odd  charge  Indeed.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  every  President  of  the  United 
States,  every  chief  executive  of  every  busi- 
ness, and  every  other  person  who  manages 
any  legitimate  establishment  seeks  to  blend 
Into  his  administration  his  own  personal 
views  of  what  U  right  and  what  U  wrong. 
He  thus  puts  the  stamp  of  his  own  person- 
sllty  upon  the  organization.  Moreover,  he 
expects  a  certain  basic  loyalty  to  him  and  to 
his  directives.  He  expects,  and  quite  properly, 
that  subordinate  employees  will  either  de- 
fend him  and  the  organization,  or  go  else- 
where and  criticize  to  their  hearts  content. 
I  would  expect  to  find  all  of  this  In  your 
Juration  of  your  own  office  and  quite 
p*nkly,  I  fall  to  see  in  what  respect  It  is 
improper.  I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which 
any  centrally  directed  organization  can  op- 
erate. ^ 

Mr.  Hoover  has  done  no  more  than  place 
^P°°  the  irei  his  personal  stamp  of  what 
be  beUevee  to  be  proper  In  the  administra- 


tion of  public  office.  If  you  demand  of  your 
own  employees  the  hard  work,  personal  dis- 
cipline, integrity,  and  Imagination  that  Mr. 
Hoover  has  demanded  of  us,  our  nation  Is 
the  bettw  tat  it. 

If  by  "cult  of  personality"  the  critic 
means  praise  of  Director  Hoover,  and  ad- 
miration for  him  vrtthln  the  FBI,  the  charge 
must  be  admitted.  Tou  seem  to  forget  that 
we  are  necessarily  dealing  here  with  a  man 
of  enormous  fame  and  ability.  Not  since  Sir 
Robert  Peel  reorganized  the  police  of  Eng- 
land m  the  early  iSOO's  has  one  man,  by 
his  own  efforts,  so  tremendously  improved 
law  enforcement  as  has  John  Edgar  Hoover. 
I  challenge  to  you  to  name  his  superior 
in  this  respect,  for  none  exists. 

The  proof  Is  abundant,  and  much  too  vo- 
luminous to  cite  here  In  Its  entirety.  As  one 
example,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Miranda,  giving  a  criminal  svispect  in 
custody  certain  rights  concerning  counsel 
and  self-incrimination,  was  hailed  through- 
out this  nation  as  a  modem  Magna  Charta 
of  human  rights.  Yet  the  FBI  already  had, 
for  decades,  been  advising  the  suspect  of 
his  right  to  counsel,  and  his  right  to  say 
nothing,  on  the  orders  of  Director  Hoovw. 
As  another  example.  It  Is  now  quite  strongly 
believed  that  police  officers  should  be  bet- 
ter trained  In  their  profession,  and  the 
Congress  has  made  large  amounts  of  money 
available  for  this  purpose.  Director  Hoover 
started  this  Idea  In  the  FBI  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  ago  when  he  inaugu- 
rated the  FBI  National  Academy  In  1935  for 
police  officer  training.  As  I  said,  other  exam- 
ples abound.  It  is  Inevitable  that  a  man 
of  such  uncommon  ability  will  draw  praise 
and  admiration,  from  within  the  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  from  without,  and  that  he 
will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  man  cel- 
ebrates the  nobility  of  his  fellow  man  rather 
than  the  reverse.  Is  this  wrong? 

I  am  intrigued,  also,  by  the  "evidence" 
upon  which  you  rely  to  "prove"  that  Director 
Hoover  and  his  policies  do  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  FBI  employees.  You  have  men- 
tioned the  complaints  of  one  former  Agent 
and  one  present  Agent,  the  latter  anonymous. 
Assume  that  you  have  11  Agents,  if  the  word 
of  the  anonymous  letter  writer  can  be  be- 
lieved. You  disregard  the  fact  that  the  FBI 
has  approximately  7.000  Special  Agents  and 
the  great  bulk  of  them  give  no  support  to 
these  charges.  You  disregard  the  fact  that  the 
FBI  has  thousands  of  former  Special  Agents 
and  that  at  a  National  Convention  of  their 
organization  a  few  years  ago,  they  cheered 
Director  Hoover  to  the  rafters  when  he  spoke 
before  them.  You  disregard  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  FBI  Agents  stay  on  past 
the  minimum  retirement  age  when  they  obvi- 
ously could  "escape"  If  they  wished  to  do  so. 
You  disregard  the  fact  that  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  former  Agents  are  now  working  for  the 
organization.  In  short,  you  have  taken  the 
word  of  so  few  against  that  of  so  many. 
What  would  you  think  of  me  as  an  Investi- 
gator— or  as  a  man — if  I  brought  charges  on 
the  basis  of  such  limited  testimony  so  heavily 
contradicted? 

That  there  are  a  few  who  disagree  with  Mr. 
Hoover  and  his  policies  is  obvious.  There  al- 
ways win  be  those  who  chafe  at  discipline 
and  long  hours  of  work  and  other  points  of 
criticism,  real  or  Imagined.  I  think  It  Is  a 
total  answer  to  say  that  neither  you  nor  any- 
one else  could  put  together  a  force  of  7,000 
Special  Agents  or  other  employees  without 
having  a  few  who  would  disagree  with  your 
policies. 

One  thing  more.  The  Shaw  case  Is  now  In 
the  courts.  I  should  think  that  In  such  a 
situation  those  who  believe  In  the  American 
system,  and  in  the  just  resolution  of  disputes 
among  men,  would  be  willing  to  leave  the 
case  to  the  courts  to  decide. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DWIGHT  J.  DAI3ET, 

Assistant  Director,  Legal  Counsel. 


Maxch  4,  1971. 
Senator  OxoacE  McOovekn, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McOovern:  As  a  reputedly 
educated  man  and  former  teacher,  I  assume 
you  know  that  a  demagogue  Is  deflned  as  a 
person  who  tries  to  stir  up  people  by  appeals 
to  emotion  and  prejudice  in  order  to  archie ve 
selfish  ends.  As  a  politician,  I  also  assvmie 
you  could  not  care  less! 

I  am  led  to  this  conclusion  by  your  eager 
acceptance  of  two  letters,  written  by  people 
whose  credentials  are  entirely  unknown  to 
you,  as  proof  that  a  distinguished  American 
leader  has  now  become  "a  liability  to  law 
enforcement."  May  I  ask  by  whose  standards 
you  made  this  r^ld  aiid  far-reaching  con- 
clusion? Did  you  use  any  other  criteria  than 
these  two  questionable  documents  to  reach 
your  decision  that  It  is  now  imperative  that 
a  serious  review  of  Mr.  Hoover's  administra- 
tion of  the  FBI  be  made? 

As  a  veteran  employee  of  the  FBI,  I  deeply 
resent  the  use  of  sweeping  and  prejudicial 
language  such  as  employed  by  you  In  the 
Congressional  Record  when  you  alluded  to  "a 
pattern  of  public  and  private  conduct"  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Hoover  which  you  say  is 
"common  knowledge  among  law  enforce- 
ment cdficlals."  What  specifically  do  you 
mean.  Senator,  and  how  about  some  docu- 
mentation of  these  ugly  Insinuations?  Or.  am 
I  asking  you  to  respond  as  a  man  of  scruples 
when  I  should  know  better? 

Disraeli  once  said  that  demagogues  and 
agitators  are  very  unpleasant,  but  they  are 
necessary  evllB  of  a  free  and  constitutional 
country  and  we  mxist  put  up  with  them  or 
do  without  many  Important  advantages.  This 
may  be  true.  Senator,  but  I  deeply  regret  It 
for  you  are  the  type  of  unprincipled  indi- 
vidual that  makes  the  gorge  rise  beyond  en- 
durance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WnJ-IAM  B.  SOTARS,  Jr., 

Inspector,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Masch  4,  1971. 
Senator  Oeoboe  McGovern, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Sn:  While  this  letter  Is  Inspired  by 
your  press  release  of  March  1  and  the  anony- 
mous letter  which  you  made  public  with  It, 
I  had  delayed  writing  because  I  wished  my 
communication  to  you  to  be  completely  dls- 
passlonste. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  your  action  In 
making  public  an  anonymoxis  letter  which 
contains  baseless  accusations  against  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  organization  to  which  I 
have  dedicated  over  29  years  of  my  life,  Is 
complstely  reprehensible.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  your  ambition  to  become  President  re- 
quires that  you  keep  your  name  before  the 
public,  but  I  feel  that  you  have  seriously 
Injured  your  credibility,  as  well  as  tarnished 
your  qualifications  for  high  office,  by  relying 
on  an  unsigned  letter  as  proof  of  very  se- 
rious charges  made  by  you. 

I  am  certain  that  the  American  public 
woiild  not  want  to  put  Its  trust  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  has  demonstrated  the  lack  of 
both  principle  and  ethics  that  you  have 
shown.  While  you  have  gained  your  few  mis- 
erable lines  of  type,  which  apparently  are  so 
urgently  required  by  your  ego  and  your 
ambition,  you  will  find  that  in  the  long  run 
these  two  characteristics  will  be  the  cause 
of  your  political  downfall. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI  have  honorably 
served  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
over  46  years.  This  record  cannot  be  sullied 
by  anonymous  letters  made  public  by  pub- 
licity-hungry politicians. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Bisbop, 

Assistant  Director, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
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Mabch   4,   1971. 
Oeokce  McGoveeic, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sa:  On  this  my  Thirty-sixth  Anni- 
versary of  service  In  the  FBI  I  write  you  to 
register  my  disgust  with  your  obviously  po- 
lltically  Inspired  statements  concerning  the 
Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  this 
outstanding  oorganlzatlon. 

Your  most  recent  statement  of  March  1st 
was  based  on  a  letter  prepared  by  ten  alleged 
FBI  Agents.  If.  In  fact,  they  are  FBI  Agents 
they  do  themselves  and  the  Bureau  a  great 
disservice  and  are  not  worthy  to  carry  the 
credential  and  badge  of  an  FBI  Agent.  One 
phrase  in  the  letter  raises  the  gravest  doubt 
as  to  their  authenticity — It  Is  the  allegation 
that  Mr.  Hoover  is  demanding  an  attitude  of 
"take  the  easy  road." 

Mr.  Hoover  did  not  build  the  Bureau  Into 
the  organization  it  Is  today  nor  overo(»ne  all 
of  the  obetaclee  and  survive  all  the  attacks 
against  him  and  the  cn'ganlzatlon  by  taking 
the  easy  road.  Neither  has  any  employee  who 
has  worked  for  the  organization  ever  con- 
sidered the  accomplishments  achieved  could 
be  attained  by  taking  the  easy  way. 

You  make  much  to-do  over  the  point  of 
personal  loyalty,  belaboring  it  as  if  It  were  a 
great  evil.  Such  loyalty  cannot  be  demanded 
and  then  expected.  It  can  be  earned,  however, 
as  Mr.  Hoover  has  earned  it  and  then  appre- 
ciated as  he  himself  consistently  evidences, 
not  GQly  to  the  FBI  as  an  entity,  but  to  Its 
personnel  as  weU.  Loyalty  In  the  Bvireau  is 
not  unilateral  as  some  would  have  had  you 
believe,  but  is  very  much  a  two-way  street. 

I  am  proud  of  the  years  I  have  worked  for 
Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI.  They  have  not  been 
"easy"  years,  but  have  been  rewarding  in 
ways  that  your  nameless,  gutless  writers 
wouldn't  understand. 

The  absurdities  written  or  mouthed  by  a 
few  paeons  will  not,  and  they  cannot  In  any 
way.  negate  or  even  slightly  tamlah  the  ac- 
compltshmedts  or  character  of  the  FBI  or 
Mr.  Hoover. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Nicholas  P.  Callahan, 

Assistant  Director. 

Masch  a,  1071. 
Senator  Geobgx  McOovxkn, 
17.5.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAa  SxNAToa:  I  wish  to  strongly  protest 
your  remarks  criticizing  the  administration 
of  the  FTBI.  reportedly  based  on  an  anony- 
mous communication  of  complaint  from  ten 
Agents  of  the  FBI. 

Publicly  attacking  the  character  and  mo- 
tives of  the  man  who  has  made  the  FBI  what 
it  is.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  based  upon  what  is 
likely  a  phony  letter,  which  its  author  or 
authors  lacked  the  Integrity  to  sign.  I  feel 
is  totally  unfair  and  completely  unbecom- 
ing a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  of 
this  land.  The  big  smear  technique  may  gain 
temporary  headlines,  but  I  sincerely  doubt 
that  many  members  of  the  public  will  be 
fooled. 

That  one  holding  an  office  as  you  uses  such 
a  method  to  gain  attention  Insiilts  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  I  have  been  privileged  to  associate 
with  during  my  almost  30  years  service  with 
the  FBI.  You  have,  in  my  opinion,  done  a 
grave  disservice  to  oxct  country  by  your  un- 
warranted and  unsubstantiated  criticisms. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jakes  F.  Blai«s. 

Maxch  4.  1971. 
Senator  Oeokcx  McOotern. 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAK  Senatoe:  As  one  of  the  18,000  pres- 
ent FBI  employees  with  more  than  twenty 
years'  service  under  the  leadership  of  J. 
Bdgar  Hoover,  I  resent  your  personal  vendetta 
against  the  FBI  and  Its  Director. 


Bashly  and  brashly  you  charged  on  Feb- 
niary  10th  that  Mr.  Hoover  committed  con- 
tempt of  Congress  by  declining  to  furnish  a 
subcommittee  data  In  the  case  of  former 
FBI  Agent  John  Shaw,  and  you  demanded 
the  subcommittee  call  the  FBI  Director  for 
a  hearing.  Your  total  lack  of  knowledge  re- 
garding the  facts  in  this  case  was  clearly  set 
forth  In  subsequent  news  articles.  It  is  In- 
deed fortunate  that  your  associates  in  the 
Senate  and  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  as  well 
as  the  American  electorate,  hold  other  views. 

Your  press  release  of  March  1st,  on  your 
personalized  stationery  letterhead,  was  a  self- 
serving  political  advertisement.  The  inclu- 
sion of  an  anonymous  letter,  which  you  bla- 
tantly called  a  letter  from  "ten  FBI  Agents" 
with  Insufficient  evidence  to  support  this 
contention,  cannot  be  Justified  by  political 
expediency.  How  will  your  present  sup- 
porters, and  those  whom  you  hope  to  rally 
to  your  support,  view  the  tactic  of  using  an 
anonjrmous  letter  of  unproved  charges  to 
indict  a  man  whose  long-standing  record  is 
public  knowledge? 

We  all,  however,  can  take  some  measure  of 
comfort  and  consolation  In  the  realization 
that  the  American  public,  who  have  respected 
and  benefited  from  Mr.  Hoover's  half  century 
of  dedicated  public  service,  will  be  the  Jury 
In  regard  to  his  record — and  wlU  also  bring 
In  the  verdict  concerning  your  presumptuoiis 
preposterous  grasp  for  political  power  and 
prestige. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Rttfus  R.  Beaveb. 

Inspector, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2(a).  Public  Law  91-213.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Schetjxr  and  Mr. 
Erlkmborn  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
44  United  States  Code  2701,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Bttslison  of  Missouri 
and  Mr.  Lujah  members  of  the  Federal 
Records  Council,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


ENROLLED      JOINT      RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolutions,  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore: 

H.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning March  21.  19T1,  as  "TJatlonal  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War  Missing  In 
Action";  and 

H.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
March  1971  as  Voliinteers  of  America  Week. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXn  OP  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  9)  amending  rule  xxtt  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAT. MADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
continue  to  debate  a  principle  that  is  so 
fundamental  to  the  constitutional  role  of 
the  Senate  that  it  should  need  no  debate 
at  all. 

Because  of  its  rules,  because  of  freedom 
of  debate — which  embraces  the  ideal  that 
each  Senator  stands  on  equal  footing 
with  every  other — the  U.S.  Senate  is  re- 
spected as  the  guardian  of  fundamental 
liberty  in  tills  country  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  the  masses 
of  this  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

By  and  large,  the  Senate  has  adhered 
to  the  cardinal  rule  that  no  extreme  or 
far-reaching  legislation  affecting  the  ba- 
sic rights  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  be  adopted  without  substantial 
unanimity  and  support  of  the  Senators 
and  their  constituents. 

Union,  not  division,  has  been  the  Sen- 
ate goal. 

The  right  of  every  Senator  to  freedom 
of  debate  is  the  great  buffer  which  pro- 
tects both  the  smaller  and  larger  States 
from  imposing  upon  each  other. 

I  would  like  to  refer  again  to  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javrrs)  and  myself 
during  the  85th  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  conclusions 
of  my  report  on  those  hearings.  Those 
conclusions  are  as  valid  and  meaningful 
today  as  they  were  then.  In  my  judg- 
ment, they  get  to  the  heart  of  the  issue 
that  we  consider  today.  I  now  quote  from 
my  report: 

Freedom  of  debate  Is  the  only  effective 
screen  which  the  people  have  against  hidden 
defects,  both  unintentional  and  calculated, 
which  escape  detection  In  the  hasty  process 
of  passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
Without  this  backstop  for  the  people,  un- 
fairness, dlscrtmlnation.  and  special  privilege 
for  the  favored  few  might  wen  con>e  to  be 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Even  a  cursory  study  of  constitutional 
history  and  an  examination  of  contemporary 
documents  penned  at  the  time  of  the  draft- 
ing of  the  CoiLstitution  and  its  approval  by 
the  States  show  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
creation  of  the  Senate,  as  a  continuing  coun- 
cil of  States  wherein  each  has  an  equal  voice, 
was  the  price  of  forming  the  Qeneral  Gov- 
ernment. 

At  tho  formation  of  this  Government  the 
Constitutional  Convention  stood  for  the  pro- 
tection of  private  economic  Interests;  a 
stronger  central  authority:  a  stabilised 
monetary  policy:  orderly  le^  processes;  and 
for  a  republican  form  at  government  as  op- 
posed to  an  unlimited  democracy. 
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The  whole  motivating  spirit  of  the  Conven- 
tion— ^not  expressed  but  clearly  understood — 
was  to  make  the  Nation  safe  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  unchecked  majorities.  The  inten- 
tion is  unmistakable  as  one  may  deduce  from 
James  Madison's  own  notes  and  also  from 
the  papers  of  most  of  the  delegates. 

No  doubt  If  MadlBon,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Alexander  HamUton,  and  John  Jay  could  re- 
turn to  the  scene  today  they  would  be 
shocked  at  the  manner  In  which  some  of 
their  writings  have  been  distorted  out  of 
context,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  naUire  of  the  Senate,  and 
freedom  of  debate  therein. 

A  favorite  device  of  the  advocates  of  gag 
rule  is  to  quote  Alexander  Hamilton's  con- 
tributions to  the  Federalist  In  support  of 
their  position. 

An  examination  of  these  quotations  in  the 
light  of  context  and  the  theme  of  the  en- 
tire series  of  letters  reveals  such  quotations 
to  be  a  complete  distortion  of  truth. 

The  whole  spirit  pervading  The  Federalist 
and  the  elucidation  of  its  compKinent  let- 
ters regarding  the  foundation  of  the  Senate 
cry  out  for  the  maintenance  of  freedom  of 
debate  In  that  body. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Hamilton 
and  the  other  patriots  of  that  day  were 
writing  about  inadequacies  of  the  loosely 
drawn  Articles  of  Confederation  and  In  fa- 
vor of  the  adoption  of  a  clear-cut  new  Con- 
stitution. In  the  quotations  most  frequently 
attributed  to  Hamilton  on  this  subject,  he 
was  detracting  from  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation in  a  concerted  effort  to  convince 
the  people  that  the  new  Constitution  was 
good  for  the  country  and  should  be  ratified 
by  the  States. 

Hamilton  is  often  quoted  from  letter  22 
in  which  he  stressed  the  weakness  of  the  re- 
quirement that  legislation  adopted  by  the 
Continental  Congress  receive  the  approval 
of  three-fourths  of  all  the  States.  That  quo- 
tation, while  applicable  to  that  situation,  by 
no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  rightly 
be  applied  to  free  debate  in  the  Senate. 

Another  quotation  frequently  attributed 
to  Hamilton  by  proponents  of  majority 
cloture  is  the  one  referring  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  and  other  resolutions.  There 
must  have  been  strong  sentiment  for  a  con- 
stitutional two-thirds  requirement  before 
Senate  apiM'oval,  for  Hamilton  sought  to  al- 
lay the  fears  of  the  people  urging  the  view 
that  a  simple  two-thirds  would  be  sufficient 
in  any  circumstance  for  protection  against 
abuses. 

By  no  rule  of  logic  can  the  language 
quoted  from  Hamilton  in  letter  76  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fundamental  right  of  a  State  to 
be  heard  from  f\illy  through  its  Senators  In 
Senate  debate. 

Thus,  It  is  a  gross  distortion  when  we 
have  those  of  the  present  seeking  to  apply 
the  words  of  the  great  patriots  of  the  past 
In  an  effort  to  detract  from  the  Constitution 
and  the  principles  of  government  which 
they  established  when,  in  reality  those  quota- 
tions when  written  were  in  reference  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

There  is  no  comfort  for  any  proponent  of 
gag  rule  in  the  Senate  in  the  words  of  any 
of  these  founders  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Jefferson,  for  example,  wrote  In  his 
Marmal  of  Parliamentary  Procedure: 

"The  rules  of  the  Senate  which  allow  full 
freedom  of  debate  are  designed  for  protection 
of  the  minority,  and  this  design  is  a  part 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  Constitution. 
You  cannot  remove  it  without  damaging  the 
whole  fabric.  Therefore,  before  tampering 
with  this  right,  we  should  assure  oiuselves 
that  what  is  lost  will  not  be  greater  than 
what  is  gained." 

Hamilton  foresaw  Just  such  a  day  as  thU 
when  he  wrote  in  The  Federalist: 

"There  are  particular  moments  In  public 
affairs,  when  the  people,  stimulated  by  soms 


Irregular  passion,  or  some  Illicit  advantage, 
or  misled  by  the  artful  misrepresentations 
of  Interested  men,  may  call  for  measures 
which  they  themselves  will  afterwards  be  the 
most  ready  to  lament  and  condemn.  In  these 
critical  moments,  how  salutary  will  be  the 
interference  of  some  temperate  and  respect- 
able body  of  citizens.  In  order  to  check  the 
misguided  career,  and  to  suspend  the  blow 
meditated  by  the  people  against  themselves, 
imtll  reason.  Justice,  and  truth  can  regain 
their  authority  over  the  public  mind?" 

It  is  significant  that,  in  \irglng  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  the  States,  Hamil- 
ton emphasized  that  the  Senate  is  far  more 
than  an  "upper  house"  in  the  commonly 
accepted  sense  of  the  term: 

"I  am  not  unaware  of  the  circumstances 
which  distinguish  the  American  from  other 
popular  governments,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  .  .  .  Many  of  the  defects,  as  we  have 
seen,  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  a  sena- 
torial Institution,  are  common  to  a  niunerous 
assembly  frequently  elected  by  the  people, 
and  to  the  people  themselves  .  .  .  The  peo- 
ple can  never  willfully  betray  their  own  in- 
terests; but  they  may  possibly  be  betrayed 
in  the  hands  of  one  body  of  men.  than 
where  the  concurrence  of  separate  and  dis- 
similar bodies  Is  required  in  every  public 
act." 

Another  phase  of  this  question  is  whether 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  and 
whether  the  Senate  is  the  sole  Judge  of  the 
rules  under  which  it  functions. 

TTie  Federalist  sheds  Important  light  on 
these  objects. 

For  instance.  HamUton  in  letter  62  stresses 
that  the  Senate  is  more  than  Just  an  ex- 
tended version  of  the  House.  He  alludes  to 
the  qualifications  required  of  Senators,  the 
nature  otT  the  senatorial  tnist  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  membership  in  the  lower 
branch,  and  emphasizes  the  "necessity  of 
some  stable  institution  in  the  Govenmient." 

In  letter  63  he  wrote : 

"An  assembly  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) elected  for  so  short  a  term  (2  years)  as 
to  be  unable  to  provide  more  than  one  to 
two  links  in  a  chain  of  measures,  on  which 
the  general  welfare  may  essentially  depend, 
ought  not  to  be  answerable  for  the  final 
result,  any  more  than  a  Stewart  or  tenant, 
engaged  for  one  year  could  be  Justly  made 
to  answer  for  plans  or  Improvements,  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  In  less  than  half 
a  dozen  years. 

"The  proper  remedy  for  this  defect  must 
be  an  additional  body  in  the  legislative  de- 
partment, which,  having  sufficient  perma- 
nency to  provide  for  such  objects  as  require 
a  continued  attention,  and  a  train  of 
measures,  may  be  Justly  and  effectually 
answerable  for  the  attainment  of  those 
objects." 

Those  words  adequately  describe  the  role 
of  the  Senate  and  prove  beyond  all  doubt  the 
deliberate  Intent  of  the  framers  of  our  Oov- 
errunent  to  create  it  as  a  continuing  body. 

Now.  as  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  carry  over  from  session 
to  session  and  are  permanent,  valid,  and 
subsisting  until  changed  by  proper  procedure, 
let  us  look  to  John  Jay's  Federalist  letter 
64  tat  the  incontrovertible  answer: 

"It  was  wise,  therefore,  in  the  (Constitu- 
tional) Convention  to  provide,  not  only  that 
the  power  of  making  treaties  should  be  com- 
mitted to  able  and  honest  men,  but  also 
that  they  should  continue  in  place  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  become  perfectly  acquainted 
with  our  national  concerns,  and  to  form  and 
introduce  a  system  of  the  management  of 
them.  The  duration  prescribed,  Is  such  as 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  greatly  ex- 
tending their  political  information,  and  of 
rendering  their  accumulating  experience 
more  and  more  beneficial  to  their  country. 

"Nor  has  the  Convention  discovered  less 
prudence  In  providing  for  the  frequent  elec- 


tlotns  of  Senators  in  such  a  way,  as  to  obviate 
the  inconvenience  of  periodically  transferring 
these  great  affairs  entirely  to  new  men — for, 
by  leaving  a  considerable  residue  of  old  ones 
in  place,  uniformity  and  order,  as  well  as 
a  constant  succession  of  official  information 
will  be  preserved." 

That  language  shatters  once  and  for  all 
time  the  contenOon  that  the  life  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  only  2  years  and  that  Its  rules  must 
be  altered  from  session  to  session. 

The  system  "formed  and  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  to  manage  and  resolve  grave  is- 
sues of  national  concern  has  served  the  coun- 
try well. 

The  tragic  Inconvenience  of  periodic  up- 
heaval In  this  institution  of  the  Government 
has  been  prevented;  "uniformity  and  order" 
Insured. 

How  has  this  been  done? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  In  the  light 
of  history:  this  body  has  functioned  through 
wise  and  Just  rules  that  have  withstood  the 
tortuous  tost  of  time. 

It  Is  only  reasonable  and  logical  therefore, 
that  any  proposed  change  In  those  rules 
should  be  open  to  the  fullest  and  most  com- 
pletely unfettered  debate. 

If  freedom  of  debate,  the  committee  sys- 
tem, and  the  seniority  system  are  destroyed 
or  weakened  in  the  Senate,  this  body  will 
become  nothing  more  than  a  useless  append- 
age of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  has  been  much  ado  aliout  the 
authority  for  moving  the  previous  question 
having  been  included  in  the  early  rules  of 
the  Senate. 

Though  such  was  the  case,  the  rule  was 
resorted  to  only  four  times  and  used  only 
three  times  in  22  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  the  previous  question  as  uti- 
lized in  those  very  early  years  following 
1789  similar  to  the  previous  question  as 
it  is  today  used  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No,  it  was  not.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  foreclose  further 
debate.  The  previous  question  as  used  in 
the  Senate  was  merely  to  bring  up  an 
issue  for  discussion  and  not  foreclose 
debate,  as  wsis  the  case  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

We  have  never  had  a  previous  question 
rule  that  would  shut  off  debate  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  And  God  forbid  that  we 
ever  have  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

I  continue  reading : 

It  can  safely  be  concluded  from  the  experi- 
ence that  any  limitation  on  free  expression 
was  obnoxious  to  the  patriots  of  that  day. 
Certainly,  it  may  be  assimied  further  that 
this  was  the  underlying  reason  that  the 
rule  was  dropped  by  the  Senate  during  the 
time  Jefferson  was  President. 

Even  though  under  that  prevlouB 
question  rule  they  did  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  cut  off  debate.  It  was  obnooc- 
ious  to  the  Senate  to  even  think  of  any- 
thing that  would  smack  of  terminating 
debate.  That  particular  rule  was  droK>ed 
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by  the  Senate  and  never  used  again,  even 
though  it  had  no  effect  in  cutting  off 
debate. 
I  continue  reading : 

The  fact  at  the  rule  being  In  existence 
during  these  first  years  Is  hardly  significant. 
It  means  merely  that  It  was  carried  over 
automatically  from  the  Ckintlnental  Con- 
gress and  was  later  discarded. 

It  Is  argued  by  the  opponents  of  free  de- 
bate that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
the  only  place  In  the  world  where  the  gag 
rule  does  not  prevail.  My  answer  to  that  Is: 
"so  what?" 

The  pages  of  history  are  literally  filled 
with  Republican  forms  of  government 
that  committed  suicide  by  their  parlia- 
mentary bodies  delegating  to  the  Execu- 
tive dictatorial  and  arbitrary  power  that 
could  have  been  used  by  skillful  men  had 
they  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
situation  at  some  length  and  alert  the 
country  of  the  fearful  consequences  of 
what  was  considered  by  their  parliamen- 
tary bodies: 

The  patriots  who  established  this  Gov- 
ernment were  free  men  and  did  not  elect 
to  surrender  their  new  and  hard-won  liber- 
ties nor  to  copy  the  governments  of  foreign 
lands  where  freedom  either  did  not  exist 
or  came  and  went  with  the  political  tide. 

The  point  also  has  been  made  that  the 
Senate's  cloture  rule  Is  more  liberal  than 
similar  rules  of  most  State  senates.  To  make 
■uch  a  comparison  Is  to  misconstrue  totally 
the  unique  position  which  the  United  States 
Senate  occupies  In  our  Federal -State  struc- 
ture. 

As  we  have  seen  from  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's writings,  the  Senate  ts  not  an  "upper 
house"  of  a  national  legislature  In  any  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  Senate  exercises  quasi-executive  func- 
tions In  relation  to  the  treaty-making  power. 

The  Senate  sits  as  a  Judicial  body  In  im- 
peachment proceedings. 

The  Senate  must  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  appointments  of  the  Executive. 

The  Senate  Is  the  repository  of  State  sov- 
ereignty on  the  National  level. 

The  Senate  cannot  legitimately  be  com- 
pared In  any  terms  with  either  State  sena- 
tors or  with  the  assemblies  of  foreign  nations. 

One  reason  given  by  those  advocating  that 
the  SMLate  of  the  United  States  surrender  its 
freedom  of  debate  Is  that  the  House  of  Ck>m- 
mons  of  the  British  Parliament  has  done 
ao. 

What  they  either  forget  or  choose  delib- 
erately to  ignore  is  that  much  of  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  Great  Britain  as  a  na- 
tion and  as  a  world  power  has  stemmed  di- 
rectly from  the  lose  of  freedom  of  debate  in 
the  Ho\ise  of  Commons  and  a  steady  diminu- 
tion in  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  British  system  of  government  la  not 
and  never  has  been  comparable  to  the  con- 
stitutional system  of  government  created 
here. 

Every  right  the  Englishman  has  Is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  majority  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

It  was  not  always  so. 

A  little  over  75  years  ago  unlimited  debate 
in  Commons  and  the  veto  power  In  the  House 
of  Lords  served  as  mighty  barriers  against  the 
evils  of  state  socialism. 

Those  two  safeguards  restrained  competing 
political  parties  from  Inflicting  too  great 
harm  on  each  other  or  on  the  country,  but 
they  were  thorns  In  the  flesh  of  the  Liberal 
and  later  the  Labor  Party. 

TTie  former  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Labor  Government,  Herbert  Morrison,  writes 
In  his  book.  Government  and  Parliament,  of 
how  free  debate  was  loot  In  the  House  of 
Commons; 


"Although  there  had  been  talk  about  the 
need  to  expedite  business  by  curtailing  Pri- 
vate Memt>er8'  rights,  it  was  only  In  the  panic 
which  followed  the  successful  Irish  obstruc- 
tion in  the  1880's  that  the  House  parted 
with  Its  long  preserved  liberties.  One  of  the 
most  far-reaching  of  these  reforms  was  the 
closure  (that  is  to  say,  the  motion  "That  the 
Question  be  now  put') .  It  was  the  first  used 
by  Mr.  Speaker  Brand,  on  February  2,  1881, 
who,  in  the  course  of  long  debate  and  con- 
siderable obstruction,  decided  to  put  the 
question  without  further  debate.  (Before  the 
Introduction  of  the  closure  Members  could 
proceed  with  debate  indefinitely.)  .  .  .  And 
it  was  eventually  decided  that  a  3  to  1  ma- 
jority would  be  required  for  a  closiure  In  a 
house  of  not  less  than  300  members." 

Mr.  Morrison  goes  on  to  explain  that  the 
standing  order  governing  closure  in  Com- 
mons today  requires  only  a  simple  majority 
which  cannot  be  less  than  100  members. 

Before  1911,  Lords  possessed  absolute  veto 
power  over  Commons.  As  a  result  of  the  re- 
jection of  the  finance  bill  of  1909  by  the 
Lords,  the  Liberal  Government  of  that  day 
appealed  to  the  people  and  won  a  majority 
on  the  issue.  A  measure  to  curb  the  powers 
of  Lords  was  offered,  and  a  promise  obtained 
from  the  King  that,  should  the  Lords  reject 
the  bin,  he  would  create  a  sufficient  number 
of  peers  to  Insure  Its  passage. 

The  threat  was  effective  and  in  1911  the 
Parliament  Act  became  law.  By  it  the  veto 
of  Lords  was  curtailed  for  a  period  of  3 
years  for  bills  passed  by  the  Commons  in 
three  successive  sessions  (whether  of  the 
same  Parliament  or  not)  and  was  abolished 
altogether   in   respect  to   appropriations. 

The  Labor  Party  In  Its  preelection  plat- 
form of  1945  stated: 

"We  give  clear  notice  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  obstruction  of  the  people's  will  by 
the  Hoiise  of  Lords." 

On  October  31,  1947,  the  Parliament  bill 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Conunons 
and  passed  on  December  10.  It  was  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  9,  1948. 

The  bill  provided  that.  In  the  future,  such 
legislation  might  be  passed  Into  law,  not- 
withstanding the  rejection  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  if  (1)  it  had  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  2  successive  sessions. 
Instead  of  3  as  provided  for  by  the  Parlia- 
ment Act  of  1911,  and  (2)  1  year  (instead  of 
2  years)  had  elapsed  between  the  date  of 
the  first  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  date  on  which  It  was 
passed  finally  by  Commons  for  a  second  time. 
The  bill  further  restricting  the  power  of 
Lords  was  again  passed  by  the  Commons  on 
September  21,  1948,  and  again  rejected,  Sep- 
tember 33.  1948. 

The  bin  was  passed  for  the  third  time  by 
the  Commons  on  November  14,  1949.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Lords  on  November  29,  but 
received  the  royal  assent  and  became  law 
on  December  10.  1949.  under  the  terms  of 
the  Parliament  Act  of  1911. 

Thiis  was  removed  from  the  Government  of 
Britain  a  great  measure  of  Its  stability  and 
strength  and  the  whole  world  was  the  loser. 
We  know  the  rest  and  those  who  have 
the  vision  to  see  beyond  the  transitory  ob- 
jectives of  political  advantages  should  be 
able  to  detect  the  grave  danger  of  this  bit 
of  history  repeating  Itself  In  the  United 
States  today. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  In  retrospect  that 
the  House  of  Lords — although  liquidated  In 
all  by  name  by  an  imbrldled  majority  In  Its 
sister  chamber — has  clung  steadfastly  to  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  debate.  It  still  has 
only  two  standing  rules  governing  debate; 
that  a  peer  can  speak  only  once  on  the  same 
motion  and  debate  must  be  relevant  to  the 
question  before  the  House. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
standing  rule  Xxn  gives  "power"  to  the 
individual  Senator  wbUih  those  so  contend- 


ing maintain  should  be  possessed  by  the  ma- 
jority, right  or  wrong.  Such  a  view  is  con- 
trary to  the  origin  of  the  Senate  as  the  voice 
of  the  Individual  States  in  the  FMeral  es- 
tablishment. 

There  Is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  proposals 
for  further  limiting  debate  In  the  Senate 
would  have  the  effect  of  negating  the  pow- 
er, the  prestige,  and  the  perqulsitee  of  the 
Senator  as  an  individual  offloeholder  and  of 
the  Senate  as  a  protective  InstrimientaUty 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  smaUer  States  rightly  were  given  equal 
representation  In  the  Senate  but  this  in- 
fluence will  be  dissipated  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  any  revision  of  rule  XXII. 

During  the  last  quater  of  a  century  we 
have  seen  an  unending  encroachment  on  the 
powers  of  Congress  by  both  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches.  One  by  one  its  powers, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  its  members,  have 
been  dissipated  either  by  delegation  or  ac- 
quiescence. 

Congressional  powers  over  the  purse,  over 
patronage,  over  the  budget,  over  trade,  over 
war  powers  and  all  other  phases  of  govern- 
ment operation  have  slipped  away  or  have 
been  greatly  reduced. 

It  is  time  to  reverse  this  trend  and  the 
proper  place  to  start  is  by  refusing  to  sur- 
render the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

No  more  eloquent  defense  of  the  right  of 
the  Individual  Senator  to  the  power  which 
comes  through  freedom  of  debate  has  ever 
been  penned  than  that  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished and  erudite  journalist,  William 
S.  White  of  the  New  York  "nmes,  in  his  book, 
Citadel— the  Story  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. It  is  appropriate  that  his  conclusions  be 
considered  here: 

"Conscious  though  one  is  of  the  abuse  of 
senatorial  power,  one  glories  nevertheless  In 
the  circumstances  that  there  is  such  a  place, 
where  big  Senators  may  rise  and  flourish  from 
small  States. 

For  the  Institution  protects  and  expresses 
that  last,  true  heart  of  democratic  theory, 
the  triumphant  distinction  and  oneness  of 
the  Individual  and  of  the  little  State,  the 
infinite  variety  In  each  of  which  Is  the  juice 
of  national  life. 

It  Is  perhaps  often  forgotten  that  the 
democratic  Ideal  is  not  all  majority;  that, 
indeed,  at  Its  most  exquisite  moments  the 
ideal  la  not  for  the  majority  of  all  but  ac- 
tually for  the  minority  of  one. 

"The  Senate,  therefore,  may  be  seen  as  a 
uniquely  constitutional  place  In  that  it  Is 
here,  and  here  alone,  outside  the  courts — 
to  which  access  Is  not  always  easy — that  the 
minority  will  again  and  again  be  defended 
against  the  majority's  most  passionate  will. 

"This  is  a  large  part  of  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  Institution.  Deliberately  It  puts 
Rhode  Island.  In  terms  of  power,  on  equal 
footing  with  lUlnols.  Deliberately  by  Its 
tradition  and  practice  of  substantially  un- 
limited debate,  it  rarely  closes  the  door  to 
any  idea,  however  wrong,  until  all  that  can 
possibly  be  said  has  been  said,  and  said 
again.  The  price  sometimes  Is  high.  The  time 
killing,  sometimes,  seems  Intolerable  and 
dangerous.  The  license,  sometimes,  seems 
endless;  but  he  who  silenoes  the  cruel  and 
irresponsible  man  today  must  first  recall 
that  the  brave  and  lonely  man  may  In  the 
same  way  be  silenced  tomorrow. 

"For  illustration,  those  who  denounce  the 
filibuster  against,  say,  the  compulsory  civil 
rights  program,  might  recall  that  the  wei4>on 
has  more  than  one  blade  and  that  today's 
pleading  minority  could  become  tomorrow's 
arrogant  majority.  They  might  recall,  too, 
that  the  techniques  of  communication,  and 
with  them  the  drenching  power  of  propa- 
ganda, have  vastly  risen  In  our  time  when 
the  gaunt  aerials  thrvist  upward  all  across 
the  land.  They  might  recaU  that  the  public 
Is  not  always  right  all  at  once  and  that  it  Is 


perhaps  not  too  bad  to  have  one  place  In 
which  matters  can  be  examined  at  leisure, 
even  If  a  leisure  uncomfortably  prolonged. 

"It  is,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Senate. 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  small  States  to 
maintain  the  concept  of  the  minority's  veto 
power,  having  In  mind  that  it  is  only  within 
the  Institution  that  his  power  can  be  as- 
serted or  maintained. 

"Where  a  powerful  majority  reaUy  wants 
a  bill  It  will  find  means  to  have  Its  way, 
cloture  or  no  cloture." 

In  considering  the  Implications  of  "ma- 
jority rtile,"  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  a 
few  simple  facts  about  the  origin  and  com- 
position of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  apply  to  the  Senate 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  principle  of 
popular  majority  rule  as  we  usually  con- 
sider It. 

The  very  composition  of  the  United  States 
Senate  where  all  States  have  an  equal  vote 
prevents  such  an  application  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  terms  of  reference  to  stand- 
ing rule  xxn  are  both  shocking  and  dis- 
turbing not  only  because  they  insult  the 
Intelligence  and  Integrity  of  those  privileged 
to  serve  their  States  In  the  Senate  but  also 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  they  dis- 
tort facts  and  Ignore  history  to  support  parti- 
san ends. 

A  few  choice  current  examples  are  that 
Senate  rule  XXII — 

Must  be  changed  to  conform  with  the 
challenge  of  Russian  missiles  and  sputniks. 

Paralyzes  decision  In  the  Senate. 

Is  archaic. 

Would  have  been  opposed  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Is  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

Violates  fundamental  parliamentary  law. 

Is  at  odds  with  early  Senate  procedures. 

Is  not  supported  by  the  national  interest. 

Is  not  supported  by  common  sense. 

Is  not  supported  by  history. 

Stultifies  Congress. 

Violates  the  Constitution. 

Is  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  the  Senate. 

Has  destroyed  the  Senate's  deliberative 
function. 

Thwarts  disclplne  in  the  Senate. 

These  and  many  more  almUar  unfounded 
assertions  and  puerile  Implications  which 
could  be  cited  are  offensive  to  the  character 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
memory  of  those  now  departed  who  either 
served  under  or  helped  draft  standing  rule 

xxn. 

I  am  Indignant  at  the  implication  that  I, 
or  any  other  Menaber  of  the  Senate,  would 
consent  to  serve  under,  let  alone  defend,  any 
rule  of  procedure  which  could  to  any  de- 
gree be  as  reprehensible  and  alien  to  the 
American  concept  as  opjxinents  of  standing 
rtile  xxn  would  picture  It  to  be. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  our  Republic 
are  almost  200  years  of  age.  From  1789, 
when  the  first  Senate  met,  until  1917, 
when  Senate  rule  XXll  was  adopted, 
there  was  absolutely  no  rule  whatever 
limiting  or  restricting  debate  in  any  way 
whatsoever.  In  1917,  when  a  group  of 
willful  men  filibustering  against  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  desire  to  arm  ships 
adopted,  for  the  first  time.  Senate  rule 
xxn,  it  required  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  close  debate. 

Here  is  a  country  that  won  its  inde- 
pendence less  than  200  years  ago,  and 
in  that  relatively  short  period  of  time 
has  become  the  guardian  and  protector 
of  the  world's  liberties,  the  greatest 
power  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  freedom  to 
our  citizens  that  mankind  has  ever 
known,  with  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 


ing that  has  ever  been  experienced  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  So  why  should 
some  of  my  colleagues  want  to  argue 
against  success?  Something  that  has 
benefitted  our  country  and  contributed 
to  its  greatness  so  long  should  not  be 
stricken  down  lightly. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  my  report: 

Now  Is  no  tinie  to  forget  the  lessons  of 
history.  Before  tearing  down  a  chamber 
that  has  served  the  United  States  and  its 
people  well.  Senators  should  search  for  truth 
by  asking  themselves: 

Are  we  so  blind  as  not  to  realize  that  if 
free  debate  perishes  In  the  Senate  our 
leaders  In  the  future  will  be  rising  like  jacka- 
In-the-box  to  move  the  previous  question? 

Do  we  not  know  that  this  evil  thing  will 
become  the  weapon  of  the  majority  party 
or  coalition  to  be  resorted  to  habitually  In 
stifling  all  opposition? 

Do  we  not  know  that  when  such  an  event 
comes  to  pass  minority  thought  and  opinion 
will  lie  prostrate  and  defenseless  against  the 
tyrannical  abuses  of  any  transient  majority 
that  might  for  the  moment  occupy  the  seats 
of  the  Senate? 

Have  we  forgotten  that  everyone  at  one 
time  or  another,  belongs  to  a  minority? 

Have  we  lost  sight  of  the  imchanglng 
truth  that  unbridled  majority  sway  without 
proper  restraint  Is  mob  rule? 

Are  our  memories  so  short  that  we  have 
forgotten  the  maxim  that  free  government 
destroying  dissenting  opinion,  thereby  de- 
stroys Itself? 

Have  we  forgotten  that  In  such  circum- 
stances dictatorship  of  one  form  or  another 
steps  into  the  vacuum  thiis  created  to  wrest 
all  rights  from  the  people,  minorities  and 
majorities  alike? 

The  alternative  to  imlimlted  debate  Is 
gag  rule,  which  was  aptly  deflned  by  the 
late  Senator  Reed  as  "the  last  resort  of  the 
legislative  scoundrel." 

The  Issue  at  stake  here  is  far  more  fun- 
damental than  any  mere  question  of  legis- 
lation. It  Is  as  basic  as  our  freedom  Itself. 
Gag  rule,  and  Its  stepchild,  censorship,  are 
abhorrent  to  and  Incompatible  with  our 
American  heritage. 

The  Senate  has  proved  Itself  worthy  of  the 
rules  by  which  It  now  operates. 

Commonsense  and  the  Nation's  survival 
dictate  that  our  time-honored  procedures 
should  not  be  subjected  to  whimsical  tam- 
pering on  the  slightest  provocation. 

It  Is  essential  to  our  Interests  as  a  nation 
that  we  keep  vital  and  Inviolate  our  system 
of  checks  and  balances. 

With  tmlimlted  debate  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  all  Americans  have  the  as- 
surance that  no  act  jeopardizing  their  rights 
will  ever  be  proposed  without  some  Member 
of  the  Senate  having  the  opportunity  to  re- 
sist it  and  to  warn  the  Nation  of  Its  conse- 
quences. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  while  Governor  of 
New  York,  foresaw  just  such  dangers  to  the 
Republic,  in  a  radio  address  on  States  rights, 
delivered  March  2,  1930,  when  he  warned: 

"The  moment  a  mere  numerical  superiority 
by  either  States  or  voters  In  this  country 
proceeds  to  ignore  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  mmority,  and,  for  their  own  selflab  pur- 
poses or  advancement,  hamper  or  oppress 
that  minority  or  debar  them  In  any  way 
from  equal  privileges  and  equal  rights — ^that 
moment  will  mark  the  failure  of  our  con- 
stitutional system." 

His  warning,  valid  then.  Is  even  more  so 
today. 

It  Is  a  concern  Americans  share  fullest  In 
this  hour. 

It  Is  a  concern  which  the  Senate  can  Ignore 
only  at  Its  own  peril. 

It  la  a  concern  which  the  Senate  can  allay 
only  by  upholding  standing  rule  XXn  as 
written. 

Mr.  President,  at  one  time  the  Georgia 


House  of  Representatives  had  205  mem- 
bers. We  once  had  a  speiUcer  of  the  house 
there  who  was  the  most  skilled  parlia- 
mentarian that  I  think  I  ever  knew  in  a 
State  legislative  body. 

Prom  time  to  time,  criticism  was  made 
about  utilizing  steamroller  methods  in 
the  Georgia  Legislature.  I  assume  that 
criticism  has  been  leveled  from  time  to 
time  at  all  legislative  bodies,  particularly 
State  legislatures,  which  usualy  have  lim- 
itations on  debate. 

This  particular  speaker  of  the  house 
and  parliamentarian,  when  responding  to 
a  question  as  to  what  a  steamroller  was, 
said,  "A  steamroller  Ls  103  votes  plus 
me." 

I  hope  the  time  never  arises  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  when  sinyone  can  refer  to  steam- 
rollers in  this  legislative  body.  They  can- 
not at  this  time,  because  there  can  be 
no  steamroller  in  the  U.S.  Senate  as  long 
as  we  have  34  Members  who  have  the 
courage  to  stand  on  their  feet,  articulate 
their  objections  to  a  bill,  and  alert  the 
country  to  the  dangers  In  a  proposed 
piece  of  legislation. 

But  if  we  start  tampering  with  and 
whittling  away  at  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, first  from  a  two- thirds  majority  to 
60  percent,  if  that  time  comes,  as  the 
night  follows  the  day,  then  it  will  be  55 
percent,  and  then  51  percent;  and  if  that 
time  ever  comes,  Mr.  President,  the 
steamroller  in  the  U£.  Senate  will  then 
become  51  Senators  plus  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

God  forbid  that  such  a  time  will  ever 
come  to  the  \5B.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONGBXSS THX  riRST  BSAMCR  Or  OOTXKKMXlTr 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  song  "It  seems  that  we 
have  stood  and  talked  like  this  before." 

Now.  I  heed  to  reasoned  and  informed 
discussion  In  the  Senate — regardless  of 
political  affiliation  and  regardless  of  po- 
litical tendencies — we  all  believe  in  the 
tradition  of  thorough,  exhaustive,  and 
informed  discussion. 

I  emphasize  "exhaustive" — not  "ex- 
hausting." I  make  this  distinction,  Mr. 
President,  because  it  Is  my  belief — 
shared  by  at  least  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  this  very  Senate — that  the  clo- 
ture rule,  rule  XXn,  has  been  the  stick 
with  which  intransigent  minorities  have 
beaten  to  legislative  death  the  efforts  of 
large  majorities  to  work  their  will. 

I  have  said  once  before,  on  a  similar 
occa^on,  that  Crod  in  all  His  omniscience 
could  not  devise  a  new  argument  favor- 
ing or  opposing  a  change  in  the  existing 
cloture  rule.  Tet,  the  old  arguments  are 
repeated  endlessly.  I  respect  the  intensely 
held  views  of  the  minority  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  have  listened  carefully  over  the 
years  to  their  rationale  for  fiercely  de- 
fending the  clottu'e  rule  in  its  present 
form. 
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But,  Mr.  President,  the  words  of  wis- 
dom in  our  Bibles,  Korans,  and  Torahs 
take  far  less  time  to  read.  Wordiness  is 
no  certain  guide  to  wisdom. 

We  justifiably  refer  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  the  finest 
political  document  that  ever  came  from 
the  hands  of  men.  Yet  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States — embodying  the  or- 
ganic law  on  our  Nation — is  a  product  of 
a  Constitutional  Convention  which 
lasted  only  4  months — May  14,  the  con- 
vening date,  to  September  17  in  1787,  the 
date  of  its  adoption  by  the  delegates. 
Now  if  there  had  been  a  rule  XXn  in 
that  convention,  the  delegates  would  still 
be  talking,  trying  to  reconcile  the  Vir- 
ginia and  the  New  Jersey  plans  for  de- 
termining representation  in  a  proposed 
US.  Congress.  But  blessedly,  there  was 
no  rule  XXn  to  block  the  Constitutional 
Convention  delegates  in  the  fulfillment 
of  their  responsibilities.  The  delegates 
argued  and  cajoled  and  snapped  at  each 
other  in  the  summer  heat,  but  the  docu- 
ment emerged  within  127  days.  Today, 
March  8  in  the  year  1971,  is  the  43d  day 
of  lapsed  time  during  which  a  filibuster 
has  been  underway  to  block  even  the 
taking-up  of  the  resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  9,  for  a  change  in  cloture. 

During  all  that  time,  not  one  offer — 
not  a  single  one — has  come  from  the 
other  side,  the  opponents  of  a  change  in 
rule  XXn,  In  an  effort  to  bridge  the  dif- 
ferences. Indeed,  one  opponent  of  change 
suggested  that  the  three-fifths  clotiu-e 
formula  be  altered  into  an  even  more 
insuperable  barrier — that  the  formula  be 
increased  to  70  percent. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  second 
point  I  wish  to  make.  During  this  debate 
there  have  been  numerous  learned  ref- 
erences to  the  "Federalist  Papers" — an- 
other, remarkable  document  written  by 
those  who  supported  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution as  a  means  of  welding  the  13 
States  into  one  Nation.  I  should  like  to 
quote  some  passages  from  the  "Federal- 
ist Papers"  in  respect  to  the  relative 
merits  of  minority  as  against  majority 
rule. 

P^st,  I  quote  from  paper  No.  22 
ascribed  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
was  a  nation-builder  not  a  nay-sayer. 

Addressing  himself  to  the  proposals 
for  representation  in  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  Hamilton  referred  to: 

That  fundamental  maxim  of  republican 
government  which  required  that  the  sense  of 
the  majority  should  prevail. 

To  those  who  argued  that  in  aU  cases 
the  several  States  should  be  equally  rep- 
resented in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
Hamilton  wrote: 

But  this  kind  of  logical  legerdemain  will 
never  counteract  the  plain  suggestions  of 
Justice  and  common-sense.  It  may  happen 
that  this  majority  of  states  Is  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  i)eople  of  America;  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  will  not  long  be  per- 
suaded upon  the  credit  of  artificial  distinc- 
tions and  syllogistic  nibtletles  to  submit 
their  intereeta  to  the  management  and  dis- 
posal of  one-third. 

In  this  connection,  Hamilton  was 
pointing  out  that  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Maryland  were  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  the 


States,  but  they  did  not  contain  one- 
third  of  the  people. 

Later  on  in  this  same  paper,  we  find 
Hamilton  discussing  our  old  friend,  the 
two-thirds  formula.  There  had  been  ad- 
vanced the  proposition  that  agreement 
of  nine  of  the  13  States  should  be  ob- 
tained in  order  to  give  consent  to  im- 
portant resolutions.  HamDton,  when  the 
occasion  demanded,  could  speak  bluntly. 

About  this  proposition,  he  said: 

To  give  a  minority  a  negative  upon  the 
majority  (which  Is  always  the  case  where 
more  than  a  majority  Is  requisite  to  a  de- 
cision) Is,  in  Its  tendency,  to  subject  the 
sense  of  the  greater  number  to  that  of  the 
lesser  number. 

Hamilton  pointed  to  the  ridiculous 
situation  in  the  Polish  Diet  at  the  time, 
wherein  a  single  veto  was  suflBclent  to 
put  a  stop  to  all  its  movements. 

Hamilton  explained: 

A  veto  by  a  small  minority  Is  one  of  those 
refinements  which.  In  practice,  has  an 
effect  the  reverse  of  what  Is  expected  from 
It  In  theory.  The  necessity  of  unanimity 
In  public  bodies,  or  of  something  ap- 
proaching towards  It,  has  been  founded 
upon  a  supposition  It  would  contribute  to 
security.  But  its  real  operation  Is  to  embar- 
rass the  administration,  to  destroy  the  en- 
ergy of  the  government  and  to  substitute 
the  pleasure,  caprice  or  artifices  of  (a  mi- 
nority) to  the  regular  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions of  a  respectable  majority. 

Mr.  President,  Hamilton  and  the  other 
Founding  Fathers  had  a  greater  faith 
in  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  enfran- 
chised voters  than  do  we  here  today. 
They  had  suffered  from  minorities  of 
one — the  kings  of  England — and  the  mi- 
norities of  a  few — the  counselors  of 
kings,  accoimtab'e  to  no  one  and  pro- 
pelled by  vanity  and  self-interest. 

In  Federalist  Paper  No.  8,  Hamilton 
again  pressed  the  cause  of  a  "respect- 
able majority,"  which  the  opponents  of 
a  cloture  chtmge  scoff  at.  Hamilton  is 
discussing  the  number  of  Members  of  the 
Houses  of  Congress  who  should  be  pres- 
ent in  order  to  conduct  legislative  busi- 
ness. It  hsul  been  argued  that  more  than 
a  majority  should  be  required  in  some, 
if  not  all,  occasions,  for  a  decision. 

Hamilton  wrote: 

That  some  advantages  might  have  re- 
sulted from  such  a  precaution  cannot  be 
denied.  It  might  have  been  an  additional 
shield  to  some  particular  interest,  and  an- 
other obstacle  generally  to  hasty  and  par- 
tial measures.  But  these  considerations  cure 
outweighed  by  the  inconveniences  In  the 
opposite  scale.  In  all  cases  where  Jxistice 
and  the  general  good  might  require  new 
laws  to  be  passed  or  active  measures  to  be 
pursued,  the  fundamental  principle  of  free 
government  would  be  reversed.  It  wovUd  be 
no  longer  the  majority  that  woiild  rule;  the 
power  would  be  transferred  to  the  minority. 

To  accept  such  a  situation.  Hamilton 
wisely  said,  would  be : 

A  practice  subversive  of  all  the  principles 
of  order  and  regular  government  .  .  . 

To  accept  the  argument  of  the  opposi- 
tion, Mr.  President,  is  to  court  disorder 
and  the  existence  of  an  enfeebled  legis- 
lative assembly — a  situation  in  which  we 
have  frequently  found  ourselves. 

The  opponents  of  a  cloture  change 
keep  pointing  to  the  logic  of  their  posi- 
tion. But  I  do  think  that  they  shrink 


from  the  full  logic  of  their  positi<m. 
They  insist  upon  a  two-thirds  cloture 
rule  before  discussion  may  be  ended  on 
any  legislative  matter. 

But  why  stop  there?  Why  not  insist  on 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  order  to  pass  the 
legislation  itself? 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  we  once  ex- 
posed our  sons  to  war  on  a  one- vote  mar- 
gin. 

In  August  1941,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives agreed  to  an  extension  of  the 
expiring  Selective  Service  Act  by  one 
vote — 203  to  202. 

We  know  that  the  Senate  failed  to 
convict  a  President,  Andrew  Johnson,  by 
a  margin  of  one  vote.  On  two  occasions, 
a  single  vote  carried  the  Presidency  lor 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  for  Rutherford 
Hayes. 

In  earlier  times,  one  vote  cost  King 
Charles  the  First  of  England  his  head. 

If  the  opponents  of  changing  rule 
XXn  really  believed  in  the  eCBcacy  of  the 
two-thirds  principle,  they  should  advo- 
cate it  for  all  important  legislation,  not 
just  constitutional  amendments  and 
treaties,  as  the  Constitution  itself  pro- 
vides. 

We  need — indeed,  we  are  committed  in 
the  Senate  to  extensive  debate.  But  the 
dubious  anecdote  that  the  Senate  is  the 
saucer  into  which  the  hot  legislation  of 
the  House  Is  to  be  cooled,  means  no  more 
than  cooled. 

Cooled  coffee  is  suitable  to  drink :  Cold 
coffee  must  be  discarded. 

Discarded  not  cooled,  as  the  history  of 
the  past  half-century  demonstrates,  has 
been  the  record,  for  rule  XXli  has  proved 
to  be  all  but  an  insuperable  baiTier  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation,  even  though 
in  many  cases  a  large  majority  in  the 
Senate  desired  to  support  the  legislation 
that  this  rule  has  blocked. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  make  an  ad- 
ditional point,  Mr.  President 

I  was  somewhat  distressed  last  week 
on  the  occasion  of  the  third  cloture 
vote  when  the  ranks  of  the  opposition 
suggested  that  this  effort  to  change  rule 
XXn  is  a  biennial  charade.  Indeed,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  suggested  that  the  time  we 
spend  discussing  a  rules  change  allows 
many  Senators  to  extend  their  recess 
period  for  an  additional  30  days. 

Now,  I  acknowledge  the  fiercely  held 
views  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  his  like-minded  colleagues. 
But  I  Insist  that  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority of  Senators  who  support  a  rules 
change  are  equally  sincere — not  ex- 
pressed as  part  of  some  charade  or  empty 
gesture  to  occupy  time  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  session. 

That  really  is  not  a  worthy  criticism 
about  those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  Sen- 
ate woxild  be  better  safeguarded  against 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future  and  that 
the  protection  of  our  very  rules  and 
procedures  would  be  better  insured  if 
we  were  to  make  this  modest  change  in 
the  present  cloture  rule.  We  are,  after 
all,  as  sincere  in  our  belief  as  those  who 
oppose  the  change. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that 
no  Senator  should  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  proposals  for  a  cloture  change 
are  matters  either  new  or  unanalyzed. 
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that  this  proposal  Is  something  unex- 
pectedly placed  before  lis.  It  has  all  been 
said  before.  The  cloture  question  over 
the  years  is  the  most  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed topic  ever  placed  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Every  opportunity  has  been  extended 
this  year,  as  on  past  occasions,  for  Sen- 
ators to  express  themselves  as  to  the 
concept  of  cloture  in  general  and  sis  to 
specific  proposals  for  changes  in  the 
rule. 

In  this  connection,  I  do  wish  to  point 
out  that  cloture  itself  has  seldom  been 
sought  hastily  or  impulsively.  There  were 
four  successful  cloture  votes  during  the 
1960's.  In  each  case,  cloture  was  not 
sought  until  the  measures  in  question 
had  been  discussed  for  periods  ranging 
from  24  days  to  8  weeks.  Unsuccessful 
cloture  attempts  have  likewise  been  cus- 
tomarily sought  only  after  debate  of  cor- 
respondingly lengthy  periods. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  done  a 
detailed  analysis  of  all  measures  on 
which  cloture  petitions  have  been  filed 
under  rule  XXn. 

This  data  shows  that  only  on  three 
other  measures  has  the  Senate  met  as 
many  times  as  it  has  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9,  this  year's  basic  proposal  to 
change  the  cloture  rule.  The  three  are 
the  treaty  ratification  in  1919  on  which 
the  Senate  held  55  meetings;  the  1922 
Forney-McCumber  tariff  bill  on  which 
60  meetings  were  held;  and  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  on  which  there  were 
55  meetings. 

It  is  quite  evident,  then,  that  this  sub- 
ject of  cloture  does  not  lack  for  sufficient 
discussion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  each 
Senator  to  translate  his  affections  for 
the  Senate  into  a  willingness  to  support 
those  measures  which  will  make  it  work 
more  effectively  for  the  American  people 
and  into  a  willingness  to  permit  the  Sen- 
ate to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  9.  There  will  be  addi- 
tional opportunity  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal and  such  amendments  to  it  as  may 
be  advanced  by  any  Senator  or  any  com- 
bination of  Senators.  And  If  cloture  is 
voted  tomorrow,  it  will  still  be  open.  If  no 
suitable  compromise  can  be  reached,  for 
Senators  to  oppose  another  effort  to  limit 
debate  on  final  consideration. 

Nothing  would  be  lost,  on  either  side, 
if  the  Senate  were  to  permit  a  limita- 
tion of  debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

No  one  would  be  prejudiced,  for  it 
would  still  be  necessary,  in  order  to  reach 
a  final  vote  on  the  merits,  to  cut  off  de- 
bate a  second  time. 

Government  by  paralysis  will  not  work 
in  the  demanding  decade  of  the  1970's. 

Two  Vice  Presidents — one  a  Democrat 
and  one  a  Republican — have  in  recent 
ycgrs  recognized  the  deficiency  that  rule 
XXn  contains.  Each  man,  ruling  from 
the  chair  of  the  presiding  officer,  has  en- 
couraged a  change  in  this  rule. 

An  intractable  Insistence  upon  retain- 
ing the  cloture  rule  in  its  present  form 
w  a  way  of  teUing  the  American  people 
that  we  in  this  Senate  regard  ourselves 
as  being  under  siege;  that  we  are  per- 
mitting ourselves  to  remain  blinded  by 
attitudes  which— whatever  their  legiti- 


macy in  the  past — have  long  since  been 
rendered  obsolete. 

To  persist  in  this  intransigence  is  to 
affirm  that  the  supreme  legislative  as- 
sembly in  our  Nation  wishes  to  remain 
insulated,  in  the  utmost  degree,  from  the 
most  pressing  problems  afBicting  our 
country.  It  is  as  if  we  actually  covet  the 
thick  masonry  walls  that  rise  around  us. 

Such  an  attitude  reflects  a  negatively 
charged  vision  of  our  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. It  bodes  ill  for  the  future  rep- 
utation of  the  Senate.  Others  may  dis- 
agree, but  a  recent  Harris  poll  I  had 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rbcord  on 
March  2,  1971,  shows  that  Americans  do 
in  fact  have  an  unfavorable  impression 
of  the  Congress,  except,  as  I  pointed  out 
at  the  time,  when  we  have  acted  affirma- 
tively, when  we  in  Congress  have  pro- 
ceeded to  move,  to  approve  affirmative 
measures  designed  to  deal  with  contro- 
versial problems. 

The  last  time  that  happened  in  any 
marked  degree  was  in  1964  and  1965. 
Interestingly  enough,  it  was  in  those 
years  that  the  American  people  gave  Con- 
gress its  highest  marks ;  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  Congress  has  been  in  decline  ever 
since. 

Obstructionism  for  the  sake  of  obstruc- 
tionism can  only  further  diminish  the 
reputation  of  the  Senate  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people. 

The  cloture  formula  of  two-thirds 
stands  athwart  om-  legislative  pathways 
as  a  virtually  impassable  barrier  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  public  business, 
wherever  the  subject  matter  is  highly 
controversial  and  requires,  for  its  solu- 
tion, affirmative  legislative  action.  If  a 
modest  measure  that  would  permit  re- 
laxation of  the  existing  cloture  rule  to 
enable  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  vot- 
ing, rather  than  the  present  two-thirds, 
to  limit  debate  cannot  even  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  for  a  vote,  then  I  fear 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  doomed  to  play  an 
essentially  negative  role  In  the  future. 

It  will  be  foreclosed  from  exercising 
an  imaginative  and  Innovative  role  in  our 
public  life.  If  anyone  doubts  It,  I  would 
ask  him  to  consider  what  chance  any 
proposal  now  pending  in  the  Senate — 
that  is,  any  proposal  of  a  momentous 
character — has  of  passing  this  body, 
given  the  present  cloture  rule. 

For  example — let  wavering  liberals 
take  notice — an  amendment  was  pro- 
posed and  voted  upon  last  year,  when 
it  was  clear  no  majority  could  be  mar- 
shaled for  its  support,  known  as  the 
McGovem-Hatfield  amendment,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  fix  a  date  for 
completing  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
What  chance  has  that  amendment  of 
passing  the  Senate,  given  the  present 
cloture  rule?  I  can  foresee  events  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  might  move  a  ma- 
jority of  this  body  to  favor  the  passage 
of  that  amendment.  But  I  cannot  fore- 
see any  circumstances  that  would  ever 
reduce  to  fewer  than  one-third  the  Sen- 
ators who  would  oppose  that  amend- 
ment. 

Rule  XXn,  as  it  presently  stands,  pre- 
vents any  affirmative  action  of  the  kind 
and  character  that  would  inspire  a  de- 


termined opposition  to  talk  it  to  death. 
Thus  we  are  cast  in  a  negative  role  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  role  fashioned  by  a 
siege  mentality  that  sees  the  Senate  as  a 
citadel  to  hold  back  the  forces  of  change. 

It  is  a  limiting  role.  We  cannot  fulfill 
the  great  potential  that  might  be  ours 
if  we  remain  manacled  to  a  rule  which 
so  severely  restricts  our  scope  for  legis- 
lative action. 

So  I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration,  on  the  merits, 
of  so  modest  a  proposal  to  change  the 
cloture  rule.  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
somehow  overcome  this  obscession  of 
ours,  this  concept  of  the  Senate  as  a 
citadel,  this  siege  mentality. 

How  much  greater  our  role  might  be  if 
we  conceived  of  the  Senate  as  the  l^ls- 
lative  cockpit  for  initiative  in  our  pub- 
lic life.  Thjit  would  assure  the  American 
people  that  we  are  mindful  of  the  neces- 
sity to  find  solutions  to  the  problems 
that  have  come  to  plague  our  society. 

We  will  not  find  them  through  Gov- 
ernment by  paralysis;  It  will  not  hap- 
pen. One  day  we  will  become  bogged 
down  here,  just  as  we  were  50  years  ago, 
and  our  incapacity  to  act  will  so  enrage 
the  country  that  the  best  of  our  pro- 
cedures will  give  away  to  the  tide  of 
public  indignation.  And  those  who  fan- 
cied they  were  safeguarding  the  Senate 
will,  ironically,  become  the  very  ones 
who  contributed  most  to  Its  downfall. 

I  would  hope  we  could  act  tomorrow 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  making  Congress  truly  the  first 
branch  of  Government  as  our  forefathers 
intended  it  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  recently  the  Hartford 
Times  editorialized  in  favor  of  a  change 
in  the  cloture  rule.  It  concluded  by  de- 
claring: 

If  we  can  not  trust  a  three-fifths  majority 
In  the  United  States  Senate,  the  American 
system  Isn't  going  to  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  this  fine  editorial  be 
printed  in  tiie  Rkcord  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

If  We   Cannot  T«tjbt  A  Tkree-Fzithb 
Majosftt 

There  will  be  another  efTort  on  Tuesday  to 
tighten  the  limit  on  Senate  filibusters.  It 
will  be  a  final  vote  for  this  year  on  the  pro- 
posal to  reduce  the  two-thirds  rule  on  ending 
debate  to  a  three-fifths  rule.  This  is  a  rea- 
sonable change,  and  good  government  would 
benefit  from  Its  adoption. 

The  arrangement  which  allows  one  third 
of  the  present  and  voting  Senators  to  block 
any  legUlatlon  by  filibuster  Is  not  exactly 
hallowed  by  American  tradition.  It  was  In- 
sUUed  in  1917  and  used  first  in  an  attempt 
to  block  a  vote  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Principally,  the  filibuster  has  been  used  to 
fight  off  civil  rights  legislation.  For  decade 
after  decade  it  was  used  to  prevent  the  fed- 
eral government  from  passing  !aws  against 
lynching.  The  filibuster  rule  was  the  great 
strategic  weapon  for  protecting  poll  tax  laws 
and  the  impossible  literacy  tests  that  kept  to 
much  of  black  America  from  achieving  full 
citizenship  in  the  South. 

Rule  22,  as  it  is  known  in  the  Senate,  has 
been  used  to  fight  fair  employment,  open 
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bousing,  and  borne  nUe  for  tbe  DUtrlct  oX 
Columbia.  A  glance  at  tbe  record  of  lu  use 
during  the  paet  half  century  demonatratee 
beyond  all  question  that  this  U  the  refuge 
for  the  worst  of  our  national  Impulses. 

It  can  be  argued  that  Rule  22  Is  a  valu- 
able part  of  our  cbecks-and-balances  system. 
It  can  be  claimed,  a*  by  Senator  James 
BucUey  of  New  York,  th»t  It  saves  the  na- 
tion from  a  "mindleee  majorttaxlanlsm." 

But  "majorttarianlflm"  1b,  indeed,  the  poli- 
tical r\ile  In  the  American  system.  A  majority 
Is  clearly  intended  to  prevail  In  most  situa- 
tions, even  a  very  narrow  majority.  When 
it  comee  to  elections — like  the  three-way 
conte«t  won  by  Senator  Buckley  last  year 
with  38  per  cent  of  the  vote — ^the  Constitu- 
tion doesn't  even  Insist  that  the  winner 
have  a  majority. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  always 
managed  very  well  without  a  filibuster  rule. 
When  a  majority  In  the  House  decides  to 
end  debate,  the  questloiQ  on  the  floor  can  be 
put  to  a  vote. 

The  Senate  got  along  that  way,  too,  for 
the  first  128  years  of  lU  existence.  And  Rule 
23  woiild  have  been  abolished  long  ago  If 
the  very  existence  of  the  rule  makes  it  Im- 
poeelble  to  call  a  vote  on  the  matter. 

There  are  some  who  defend  the  filibuster 
on  the  grounds  that  It  can  be  used  for  good 
purposes  as  weU  as  for  bad  one*.  It  was  used 
last  December,  for  Instance,  to  block  pas- 
sage of  an  Impossible  lump  of  good  welfare 
legislation  and  bad  trade  proposals.  But  the 
record  nins  strongly  against  the  filibuster 
technique,  which  Is  a  denial  of  fair  proce- 
dure and  an  open,  shameless  squandering 
of  valuable  time  and  eflort. 

In  the  two  tests  on  Riile  33  this  year,  most 
of  New  England's  senators  have  voted  for 
modification — all  except  Mr.  Weicker  of  Con- 
necticut and  Mr.  Cotton  of  New  Hampshire. 
In  the  next  teat  It  would  be  encouraging  to 
see  them  join  their  colleagues  In  support  of 
the  thre«-fifths  propoeal.  If  we  cannot  trust 
a  three-fifths  majority  In  the  United  Sen- 
ate, the  American  system  Isn't  going  to  work. 


U.S.  POREiaN  POLICY  ON  ISRAEL 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr,  President,  the 
United  States  is  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  committing  a  tragic  foreign  policy 
blunder. 

The  State  Department,  Indirectly 
through  the  Jarring  talks  and  directly 
through  Its  own  channels.  Is  advocating 
Israel's  total  withdrawal  back  to  the  pre- 
June  1967  borders.  In  return,  Israel  is 
being  offered  only  vague  promises  by  the 
Arabs  and  uncertain  assurances  by  the 
UJI.  and  the  United  States.  However 
laudable  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  policy- 
makers, the  results  of  their  present  ef- 
forts will  not,  and  cannot,  bring  lasting 
peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

Israel's  return  to  the  <dd  vulnerable 
armistice  lines  can  only  Increase  the 
probability  of  another  major  outbreak  of 
hostilities— with  all  the  consequences 
this  would  have  for  world  peace.  Strict 
Implementation  of  the  Rogers  plan  of 
December  1969  as  the  basis  for  an  Arab- 
Israel  settlement  is  an  open  Invitation 
f  CH"  continuing  conflict. 

The  recent  display  of  reasonableness 
by  Egypt,  its  first  since  1948.  has  created 
such  euphoria  over  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  vital  American  Interests  in  the 
Middle  East  are  being  ignored.  In  ex- 
change for  what  emiounts  to  heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose  proposals  by  Egypt,  our 
State  Department  Is  trying  to  persuade 
Israel  to  pledge  in  advance  of  negotia- 
tions that  she  will  srirrender  the  key  to 


any  lasting  negotiated  settlement — the 
very  territories  she  now  holds.  Once 
Israel  does  this  there  will  be  no  Incentive 
for  any  concessions  by  the  Arabs  to  guar- 
antee Israel's  future  security. 

The  current  themes  of  "insubstantial 
alterations"  and  "total  withdrawal"  have 
the  seime  ring  as  "peace  in  our  time." 
Again  the  world  is  witnessing  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  security  of  a  small,  independ- 
ent nation  in  a  shortsighted  attempt  to 
appease  an  aggressor  and  avoid  conflict. 
The  present  American  position  on 
boundaries  is  an  uimecessary  retreat 
from  our  previous  insistence  on  defen- 
sible borders  for  Israel.  This  require- 
ment of  secure  smd  recognized  bound- 
aries wai.  included  in  the  November 
1967  Security  Council  resolution — the 
basic  U.N.  statement  on  the  subject — for 
good  reason. 

For  Israel  now  to  be  forced  by  the 
United  States  to  repeat  the  fiasco  of  the 
1957  Sinai  withdrawal  is  not  only  the 
height  of  irony — but  the  height  of  folly. 
It  would  be  more  desirable  and  logical 
for  the  United  States  to  press  for  the 
withdrawEil  of  the  more  than  15,000  So- 
viet troops  from  Egypt,  rather  than  a 
complete  pullback  of  Israeli  forces.  The 
United  States  is  now  in  effect  seeking  to 
accomplish  what  lavish  Soviet  assistance 
and  Egypt's  "war  of  attrition"  failed  to 
do. 

A  retiun  by  Israel  to  Its  June  4,  1967, 
borders  before  an  agreement  between  the 
parties  involved  is  a  sure-fire  formula 
for  instant  crises.  It  means  that  any 
Arab  military  threat  must  again  be  met 
with  a  high  level  of  mobilization  by 
Israel.  Because  Israel's  Army  is  essen- 
tially a  citizen  force,  full  mobilization 
can  be  sustained  for  only  a  few  days.  On 
the  other  hand,  If  Israel  Is  permitted  to 
negotiate  the  retention  of  certain  strate- 
glcly  placed  points,  she  will  have  much 
greater  flexibility  of  response.  Within 
her  old  borders,  an  offensive  military 
strategy  was  the  only  rational  alterna- 
tive left  to  Israel.  This  strategy  was  dic- 
tated by  her  geography,  and  great  nu- 
merical Inferiority.  Giving  Israel  greater 
security  will  abate  the  crisis  atmosphere 
In  any  future  crunch,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  chances  of  a  United  States-Soviet 
confrontation. 

A  resurrection  of  the  old  borders  will 
serve  as  a  constant  temptation  for  the 
Soviet-supported  Arab  armies  to  launch 
their  "flnal  battle  of  destiny."  Once 
again,  Tel-Aviv  would  be  only  30  miles 
away,  almost  all  of  Israel  would  be  with- 
in artillery  range,  and  Israel's  vulnerable 
waist  would  be  only  10  miles  wide  at  one 
point.  In  addition,  without  a  demili- 
tarized Slntii  and  an  Israel  presence  In 
Sharm-el-Shelk,  a  blockade  of  the  vital 
Straits  of  Tlran  might  again  become  an 
irresistible  Impulse  for  an  Egyptian 
leader  with  Internal  problems. 

A  settlement  Imposed  on  Israel  by  out- 
siders would  actually  place  Israel  In 
greater  peril  than  before  the  June  1967 
war,  becaxise  of  the  massive  and  unpre- 
cedented direct  Soviet  military  involve- 
ment in  both  Egypt  and  Syria.  Only  the 
creation  of  defensible  borders  offers 
some  realistic  hope  that  hostilities  will 
not  resume  sis  soon  as  the  Arabs  feel 
they  are  ready  for  another  round. 


In  their  haste  to  gain  Egyptian  con- 
tinuation of  the  cease-fire,  our  policy- 
makers have  been  too  quick  to  rely  on 
Arab  words  while  choosing  to  ignore 
Israel's  deeds,  and  her  willingness  to 
surrender  most  of  the  territories  she 
now  holds  as  part  of  a  real  peace.  Sadat's 
threats  to  terminate  the  cease-fire  and 
resimie  hostiUties  are  nonsense.  His  Rus- 
sian masters  obviously  do  not  now  want 
to  be  dragged  Into  a  serious  confronta- 
tion with  our  own  country,  and  this  was 
obviously  made  clear  to  Sadat  in  Mos- 
cow last  week.  The  Russians  know  full 
well  that  their  Egyptian  clients  are  still 
in  no  shape  for  siny  military  encotmter 
with  Israel.  Bsised  on  reports  of  the  com- 
ic-opera quality  of  the  latest  Egyptian 
military  maneuvers,  present  Soviet  reti- 
cence Lb  based  on  a  hard-headed  appraisal 
of  the  military  skills  of  the  Egyptian 
forces,  rather  than  any  desire  for  a  gen- 
uine peace  settlement. 

The  Soviet  hand  can  easily  be  detected 
in  the  latest  Egyptian  diplomatic  maneu- 
verings  which  have  so  beguiled  our  State 
Department.  Ignoring  its  diplomatic  de- 
bacle of  last  August  when  the  Egjrptians 
with  Soviet  help  brazenly  violated  the 
cease-fire  agreement,  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  once  more  ready  to  leap  before 
It  looks.  Unless  the  current  Middle  East 
peace  fever  is  treated  with  strong  doses 
of  reality,  the  State  Department  will 
again  be  left  with  egg  a  la  Russe  on  Its 
face.  Only  now,  the  stakes  involved  are 
greater  than  the  loss  of  Israel  air  supe- 
riority over  the  Suez  Canal  area,  or  even 
the  future  security  of  2y2  million  Is- 
rEielis.  At  stake  now  are  vital,  long-term 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  Some 
blimt  facts  of  Ufe  dictate  a  change  in 
direction  from  the  course  now  being  pur- 
sued: 

First,  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  the 
United  States  will  be  the  hero  in  the 
Arab  eyes  if  Israel  is  pressured  into 
abandoning  all  of  the  territories  cap- 
tured in  the  six-day  war  in  exchange 
for  nothing  more  than  vague  assurances. 
Second,  the  Arab  rulers  who  arrogantly 
demand  total  and  immediate  Israeli 
withdrawal  in  return  for  their  future 
recognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist,  have 
yet  to  state  publicly  they  can  live  in 
pesu^  with  Israel,  and  have  normal  re- 
lations. One  Indication  of  this  is  that 
President  Sadat,  like  his  predecessor, 
speaks  in  one  voice  for  Western  con- 
simiption,  and  in  a  much  different  voice 
to  his  own  people — and  to  Palestinian 
terrorist  leaders. 

Third,  given  the  Instability  of  the  Arab 
dictatorial  regimes,  any  purely  paper 
agreement  entered  into  by  an  existing 
government  is  likely  to  be  reinterpreted 
or  scrapped  the  next  day.  Syria  has 
averaged  almost  one  coup  a  year  since 
World  War  n.  Egypt's  Sadat  has  by  no 
means  consolidated  his  own  rule,  and 
must  rely  heavily  on  the  backing  of  his 
Soviet  masters  to  keep  restive  elements 
from  toppling  him.  An  assassin's  bullet 
aimed  at  King  Hussein  could  change 
Jordan's  political  complexion  literally 
overnight. 

Finally,  U JI.  or  multipower  guarantees 
have  notably  failed  to  keep  the  peace  in 
the  past.  Vietnam,  Laos,  suid  the  Middle 
Bast  all  furnish  examples  of  this.  Secu- 
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rity  Council  or  Big  Four  assurances  of  a 
Middle  East  settlement  are  no  substitutes 
for  direct  negotiations  and  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  peaceful  intentions. 

American  retreat  from  the  concept  of 
defensible  borders  for  Israel  at  this  criti- 
cal juncture  is  a  clear  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States  is 
seeking  an  easy  way  out  of  the  current 
impasse.  More  ominously  this  is  an  un- 
mistakable Indication  that  the  United 
States  is  more  unwilling  to  protect  its 
own  vital  economic,  strategic  and  politi- 
cal interests  in  this  region.  This  reluc- 
tance has  to  have  serious  Implications 
for  our  NATO  allies — and  for  our  com- 
mitments elsewhere. 

Israel's  strategic  value  to  the  United 
States  is  being  too  easily  overlooked. 
Israel's  strength  deterred  massive  Syr- 
ian Involvement  in  the  Jordanian  crisis. 
It  also  enables  the  remaining  pro- West- 
em  Arab  governments  to  survive  in  Jor- 
dan, Lebanon,  and  Saudi-Arabia.  Most 
importantly,  Israel  is  blocking  Soviet 
domination  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
and  its  expansion  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  Africa.  Israel's  victory  over  the 
combined  Arab  armies  was  a  staggering 
defeat  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today,  Israel's  proven  fighting  abili- 
ties and  determination  not  to  be  bullied, 
lessens  Soviet  mischief -mtiking  potential 
in  the  entire  Mediterranean  area. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  squander  this 
asset  in  vain  attempts  to  curry  favor  with 
unreliable  Arab  dictatorships.  This  does 
not  mean  we  should  not  seek  to  improve 
our  relations  with  all  the  Arab  coim- 
tries.  But  this  should  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  overriding  interests. 

It  is  also  puzzling  why  our  country 
appears  to  be  in  such  unseemly  haste  to 
reopen  the  Suez  Canal.  Opening  the 
canal  is  undoubtedly  a  top  priority  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  now  has  problems 
in  supplying  North  Vietnam  and  in  mak- 
ing more  efficient  use  of  Its  naval  power 
on  a  global  basis.  By  comparison,  our 
own  interest  in  having  the  canal  in  op- 
eration is  marginal.  In  fact,  once  it  is 
opened  and  world  commerce  makes  the 
necessary  adjustments  again,  we  will 
have  given  ^he  Soviets  a  trump  card- 
threatened  closure  of  the  canal  again. 

While  there  is  reason  to  be  encouraged 
by  the  first  Egyptian  hints  that  they 
might  sign  a  peace  agreement  with  Is- 
rael, even  their  tentative  expressions  of 
peaceful  intent  are  clouded  by  contradic- 
tions. There  is  ample  reason  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  what  has  not  been  stated.  In 
Egypt  s  earlier  reply  to  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring there  was  no  mention  by  Egypt  that 
nc    *T.°"y  specifically  permit  Israel  to 

^J^^^^^P'^^^  ^'^  *t  ^*«  reopened 
thus  making  It  clear  that  Egypt  Intended 

m,H^fr'^o^".  "^^^^  °f  beUigerency 
under  the  Constantinople  Treaty.  Egypt's 
next  magnanimous"  offer  was  to  ac- 
taowledge  Israel's  rights  of  passage 
through  international  waterways,  but 
iSLr'^.^^^  conditional  on  prior  total 
SK.'^/l'u"'^'^^  ^^  *  satisfactory 
S^f  "  °^f^/  ^^^  '•«^"e^«'  problem.  To 
Egypt,    saUsfactory"  means  Israel's  ab- 

SIL^  retum-whlch  is  another  way 
of  insuring  the  destruction  of  Israel 
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The  one-sided  exchanges  of  tentative 
Egyptian  statements  of  intent  for  drastic 
Israel  concessions  to  date  are  ludicrous 
on  their  face.  They  are  certainly  not  in 
keeping  with  the  "even-handed"  policy 
we  are  supposed  to  be  pursuing.  Ameri- 
can support  for  these  Egyptian-Soviet 
positions  on  total  withdrawal  would  be 
equally  preposterous  if  this,  in  fact,  was 
not  the  goal  of  our  present  policies. 

By  seeking  a  "quickie"  settlement  at 
the  expense  of  Israel's  basic  security  in- 
terests, we  will  not  be  moving  closer  to 
peace,  but  helping  the  Soviet  Union  to 
consolidate  its  gains  in  the  Middle  East. 
Well-meaning  men  who  earnestly  desire 
peaceful  solutions  are  easy  prey  for  un- 
scrupulous men  who  exploit  this  desire 
for  tranquility.  American  Insistance  on 
an  Israel  pledge  of  total  withdrawal  in 
advance  of  a  settlement  is  both  unwise 
and  unnecessary.  If  "peace  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  to  the  generals" — then 
certainly  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  too 
crucial  to  be  left  to  the  Arabists  in  the 
State  Department. 

I  implore  the  President  to  undertake 
an  lu-gent  review  of  our  current  Middle 
East  policies  before  irreparable  damage 
is  done  to  American  interests. 

Only  the  President's  direct  and  im- 
mediate Intervention  can  arrest  the  dan- 
gerous drift  of  American  policy  toward 
forcing  Israel  to  submit  to  a  disastrous 
settlement  without  adequate  guarantees. 
Given  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
which  must  necessarily  exist  between 
Israel  and  our  own  countiy,  any  "sug- 
gestion" by  the  United  States  to  Israel  lu 
the  current  diplomatic  context  Is  tan- 
tamount to  a  command. 

While  we  may  officially  claim  we  are 
against  imposing  a  settlement.  Israel 
cannot  defy  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States  for  long.  But  if  Israel's  survival 
must  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight of  our  current  policies,  we  must  also 
take  into  account  how  much  we  can  de- 
pend on  Israel,  and  how  little  we  should 
rely  on  vague  Arab  assurances  backed  by 
Russian  promises. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  compU- 
ment  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  for  the  per- 
ceptive statement  he  has  just  made  on 
the  problem  which  exists  at  this  very 
moment  in  the  Middle  East. 

Two  salient  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  r.re  shared  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Middle  East. 
I  am  Impressed  with  the  perceptive  anal- 
ysis of  the  situation  as  outlined  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  most  of  the  trouble 
spots  once  again,  and  to  talk  with  a 
number  of  high-ranking  Israeli  officials. 
I  think  I  came  back  a  bit  more  aware 
of  the  current  dimensions  of  the  crisis 
than  I  had  been  earlier,  Inasmuch  as  I 
had  not  been  to  Israel  since  shortly  fol- 
lowing the  Six-Day  War  in  1967. 

The  two  points  that  moet  impressed 
me  were,  first,  the  position  that  it  ap- 
pears this  country  is  increasingly  getting 
itself  into  of  urging  the  Israelis  to  acc^t 
a  total  and  complete  withdrawal  frx)m 
the  present  occupied  territories  in  ex- 
change for  only  nebulous  and  imcertaln 
guarantees  from  the  Big  Pour  parties. 


What  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Umted  States?  I  make  no  apologies  for 
my  belief  that  what  we  do  in  the  Middle 
Eafit,  as  weU  as  elsewhere,  should  be 
based  on  this  criterion  and  this  criterion 
alone^  What  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  of  America?  But  the 
one  indispensable  ingredient  for  which 
we  should  be  striving  is  not  a  with- 
drawal, not  an  opening  of  the  canal  not 
a  temporary  settlement.  But  what  we 
should  be  after  is  a  peace  treaty,  a  p«. 
manent  settlement  of  all  the  grievances 
ffiul  ^*  "**■  °°*  ^  temporary 

In  my  Judgment,  we  should  encourage 

^L^vf"^.^."^  ^°'^'  «"«!  ^e  shwjdd 
urge  them  to  do  so  and  not  get  ourselves 
involved  in  such  a  way  that  we  have  pre- 
judged the  situation  prior  to  any  mean- 
ingful negotUtlon.  There  have  been  no 
meaningful  negotiations  to  date  and 
in  my  Judgment  the  problem  is  not'golm? 
to  be  solved  unless  there  are  such  talks 

♦«  *K  .^*i?i*^^  °°*  additional  reference 
to  the  withdrawal  issue.  If  what  we  are 
after  Is  a  permanent  peace  treaty,  and  If 

^  ^wiH*^  ^**""  ""^  ««^^«  boundaries. 
ILI  ^''u'*  'ficogi^d  that  we  are  not 
nnSf  o^  ^^"^  *  permanent  peace  treaty 

ability  to  protect  themselves  from  a«r- 
gression-Israells  and  Arabs  alike  But 
there  is  a  dramatic  incon^tency.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senator  fromliiSana 

S'oS;^^^  ^''"^^'  -<»  ^^-^ 

There  are  some  places  that  militarily 

h[L*^l"^^^  "^^"^^  ^'  ^^  look  at  Se 
history  of  events  In  that  area.  Sharm-el- 

ple  a'^'^'lff  "'f  °;°*!""  ^^^^^^'  '^'•^S- 
Ple.  are  of  significant  military  conse- 
quence to  Israel.  The  Senator  froS^- 

St-  ■  ®"J  ^suggest  that  we  should  put 

?^J^;f  i.^""^  *°<*  *^«  0«lan  Heights 
back  mto  the  same  circumstances  the 
same  conditions  that  existed  befor^  the 

f^'nta'tSn.^  ^"*  *°  *°^"«  ^-^^"  -- 

.H^!!f  1*^°"^^*  ^  ^°"*'  ^^at  disposition 
«nH  2  ^T^^  °'  *^<««  particular  ar^ 
and  the  other  sensitive  areas.  I  think  is 
a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the  p^r- 
tes  But  for  the  United  States  to  get 
itself  in  a  position  where  we  decide  in 
advance  what  should  be  done-^nd  the 
formula  we  suggest  is  going  back  to  the 
conditions  which  precipitated  the  1987 
war— I  think  is  foUy. 

Point  No.  2  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut was  his  view  of  the  suggestion 
made  by  President  Sadat  that  the  Suez 
Canal  be  opened.  I  happened  to  be  ad- 
dressing a  convocation,  a  Joint  student 
and  faculty  meeting,  in  Haifa,  at  the 
Technlon  Institute,  when  this  sugges- 
tion  first  was  made.  My  Immediate  reac- 
tion was,  as  It  stm  Is.  that  our  policy 
!^^  *u  ^J-^^  we  want  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba-we  want  all  in- 
ternational waterways— made  truly  in- 
ternational. 

But  when  we  read  the  full  Sadat  state- 
ment, little  guarantee  Is  actuany  made 
by  Eppt.  When  this  was  first  published 
by  the  press.  It  seemed  Sadat  was  calling 
for  that  partial  withdrawal  of  the  te- 
raelis  from  the  Slnal  in  exchange  for 
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opening  the  Suez  Canal.  But  that  is  not 
what  the  full  statement  says. 

The  total  statement  says,  on  the  one 
hand,  "We  are  going  to  consider  open- 
ing the  Suez  Canal,"  and,  on  the  other, 
we  want  a  partial  withdrawal  and  a  so- 
lution of  the  refuge  problem. 

In  those  few  words  we  have  the  crux 
of  the  problems  in  the  entire  area  that 
have  been  of  concern  and  dispute  for 
generations. 

The  United  States  would  like  to  have 
the  Suez  Canal  opened  as  an  interna- 
tional waterway.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, too,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  much 
more  anxious  to  have  it  opened  than  we 
are.  In  my  judgment.  Just  from  the 
standpoint  of  negotiating — and  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  hit  this 
and  expressed  it  well — if  we  do  not  use 
the  Suez  Canal  as  a  bargaining  tool  to 
try  to  get  the  Russians  to  insist  that  the 
Egyptians  make  a  greater  good-faith 
effort  to  negotiate,  I  feel  that  we  are 
giving  away  something  for  nothing.  The 
opening  of  the  canal  is  the  one  thing  the 
Soviet  Union  would  like  to  see  happen 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  area.  I 
think  we  should  Insist  that  opening  the 
Suez  Canal  should  be  a  part  of  a  total 
settlement.  It  should  be  part  of  a  per- 
manent peace  settlement,  not  just  a 
temporary  step. 

Another  word  or  two  in  addition  to 
these  two  references  to  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut:  Let  me  reiterate  what  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  that  I  think  a  settlement 
in  the  Middle  East  can  only  be  a  real  and 
permanent  settlement  if  it  is  a  settle- 
ment participated  in  and  agreed  to  by 
the  parties  involved.  We  must  recognize 
that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  the 
so-called  big  powers  caiuiot  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  settlement 
of  this  controversy. 

First,  I  think  the  Big  Four  powers  can 
indeed  urge  the  parties  in  the  area  to  ne- 
gotiate in  good  faith.  But  to  the  degree 
the  United  States  become  committed  to 
supporting  the  contentions  of  one  side — 
as  apparently  is  increasingly  the  case — 
we  are  damaging  our  credibility  to  try 
to  persixade  both  sides  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith. 

Second,  I  think  the  major  parties  can 
have  a  significant  role  to  play  in  enforc- 
ing any  agreement  that  Is  agreed  upon 
by  the  parties,  enforcing  the  agreement 
after  it  has  been  made  by  the  parties. 

Third,  I  think  we  can  play  a  role  in 
trying  to  balance  the  military  situation 
there.  I  hope  we  can  convince  the  Rus- 
sians that  it  is  folly  for  us  to  continue 
with  the  arms  escalation. 

In  my  judgment,  much  as  I  dislike  to 
make  this  assessment,  my  belief  is  that 
we  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  let  the  Russians 
Imbalance  the  military  situation  to  the 
point  that  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  is 
Increased,  not  lessened.  I  think  we  must 
convince  the  Russians  that  it  Is  in  our 
national  interest  not  to  permit  another 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  were  so  obsessed 
with  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam  that 
we  forgot  that  what  goes  on  in  the  Middle 
East  is  of  much  more  consequence  to  our 
basic  national  interest  than  what  goes  on 
in  Southeast  Asia. 


I  think  that  now  the  Russians  have  the 
message,  but  I  think  it  is  important  for 
us  to  continue  to  let  them  know  that 
we  are  not  going  to  sit  idly  by  and  let 
any  big  power  or  group  of  powers  destroy 
one  of  the  states  which  exists  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  have  stayed  and 
listened  to  the  Senator's  views  with  very 
great  interest.  What  I  should  like  to 
know  from  the  Senator  Is  this:  Does  he 
feel  that,  as  far  as  the  United  States  has 
gone  now — and  I  realize  that  he  sees 
certain  trends — it  has  as  yet  sought  to 
exercise,  as  the  lawyers  say,  undue 
influence  on  Israel  in  respect  of  a  settle- 
ment which  would  be  dangerous  to 
Israel's  future  security,  but  in  which  her 
sheer  exigencies  might  make  her  yield, 
notwittistanding  the  peril  which  would 
be  created  for  her? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

From  what  has  been  made  public  up 
to  this  moment,  I  think  that  our  coun- 
try's position  has  been,  to  my  knowledge, 
to  walk  that  thin  line  in  which  it  does  not 
have  a  client.  I  am  concerned  about 
some  overtures  that  have  been  made 
privately  to  Egypt,  which  have  been 
broxight  to  my  attention.  I  hope  that 
when  all  this  comes  to  light,  my  infor- 
mation will  be  erroneous.  For  us  to  get 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  take 
away  some  of  the  bargaining  cards  of 
one  side  or  the  other,  will  lessen  the 
chance  that  they  will  sit  down  at  the 
negotiating  table.  I  am  very  much  aware 
that  we  are  close  to  having  done  that.  I 
feel,  sometimes,  that  we  are  so  big  and 
so  powerful  we  think  we  can  solve  all 
problems.  If  we  should  learn  anything 
from  the  history  of  the  confrontation 
there,  it  is  that  we  should  not  settle 
finally  with  a  peace  treaty  imless  the 
parties  themselves  agree  to  it.  The  United 
States  and  Russia  can  temporarily  settle 
it.  as  the  United  States  did  in  1956;  but 
if  we  do  not  go  to  the  core  of  the  problem 
and  solve  it  at  the  level  of  letting  the 
parties  decide,  we  are  asking  for  trouble 
later  "OTL        "■ 

Mr.  JAvrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Would  my  colleague  agree  with  me.  in 
tliis  particular  case,  that  as  it  is  Israel, 
which  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  that 
eruption  in  the  Middle  East,  though  we 
do  run  the  danger,  we  certainly  had  bet- 
ter not  fail  to  take  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  if  they  are  willing  to  stand  it  and 
face  the  dangers,  that  represents  a  real 
Inducement  to  us  with  respect  to  their 
exigencies  and  their  needs  for  sec\irity, 
as  they  see  them. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  I  concur.  I  do  not  buy 
the  effort  of  some  to  equate  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  Middle  East.  First  of  all.  as 
I  said  earlier,  the  Middle  East  is  much 
more  in  our  total  national  interest  than 
South  Vietnam.  Second,  If  we  look  at  the 
ability  of  the  Israelis  to  defend  them- 
selves and  the  absolute  lack  of  need  for 
any  advisers,  technicians,  or  combat 
troops  in  the  effort  of  that  small  nation 
to  defend  Itself,  we  have  an  entirely 
different  equation. 

I  feel  strongly  about  the  need  for  us 
to  maintain  clean  hsuads  and  not  take 


away  some  of  the  bargaining  chips  from 
the  Israelis.  I  am  sure  that  neither  they, 
nor  the  Arabs,  are  going  to  be  able  to  get 
a  settlement  that  will  be  all  they  want; 
but  the  chance  of  that  being  the  result 
of  negotiations  will  be  significantly  en- 
hanced if  we  do  not  position  ourselves 
on  one  side  or  the  other  before  the  nego- 
tiations. 

Now,  it  should  be  pointed  out  there 
have  not  been  any  negotiations.  Gunnar 
Jarring  has  been  dUigently  running  back 
and  forth,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  interpret  it,  I  have  not  seen  any  re- 
sults of  a  meaningful  dialog,  the  kind 
that  would  bear  fruit  as  of  yet,  although 
we  seem  to  be  close  to  having  that 
happen. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  feel  right  now  that  the  Russians  are 
trading  big  on  the  desire  to  avoid  an 
eruption.  They  think  that  in  this  anal- 
ogy, the  eyeball-to-eyeball  negotiations. 
we  will  give  very  quickly.  I  believe  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  I  also  heard  what 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  said  today.  I  think  these  are  all 
valuable.  It  supix>rts  and  enlarges  the 
feeling  expressed  by  the  President  that 
we  will  not  impose  a  settlement. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield 
for  a  question,  because  he  has  been  very 
kind  to  help  in  this  colloquy.  I  made  a 
statement  a  moment  ago  that  when  we 
are  on  the  scene,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  been,  there  seems  to  be  a 
rather  dramatic  inconsistency  between 
total  withdrawal  to  the  status  of  all  ter- 
ritories prior  to  the  1967  war  on  the 
one  hand  and  secure  boundaries  on  the 
other.  If  we  are  looking  for  a  permanent 
settlement,  certainly  we  are  bound  to 
seek  as  the  fundamental  ingredient  se- 
cure boundaries.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  make  any  assessment  close  to 
that  judgment,  or  would  he  care  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  I  think  secure 
boundaries  mean  boimdaries  which  are 
based  upon  what  has  been  learned  from 
the  events  that  preceded  the  1967  Six- 
Day  War.  At  that  time,  a  number  of 
things  were  learned.  One,  that  Egypt  did 
not  regard  the  Sinai  Desert  as  a  mutual- 
ly acceptable  deD[iilitarlzed  buffer.  Presi- 
dent Nasser  blew  the  whistle,  and  the 
United  Nations  forces,  upon  which  there 
had  been  so  much  reliance,  simply  faded 
away;  then,  he  moved  in  massive 
armored  forces.  Second,  that  the  general 
acceptance  which  Secretary  of  SUte 
Dulles  thought  he  had  gotten  accepted— 
that  Israel  should  have  an  assured  exit 
and  entry  to  its  port  of  Elath.  through 
the  Strait  of  Tiran.  We  found  that  was 
not  true.  One  fine  day  President  Nasser 
declared  that  the  Straits  of  Tiran  were 
closed  to  Israel.  The  world  powers  failed 
to  make  "free  passage"  good  even  though 
the  United  States  tried  to  enlist  a  multi- 
national force  to  break  the  blockade  of 
Tiran. 

In  addition,  Egypt  does  not  own  the 
Gaza  strip,  but  merely  occupied  It  in  the 
1948-49  fighting.  There  is  some  historical 
question  about  the  Sinai  itself.  The  sim- 
plistic approach  of  "get  Israel  out^  of 
everything  which  belongs  to  Egypt"  is 
just  a  slogan,  to  substitute  for  reason  and 
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to  substitute  for  negotiation  of  the  areas 
of  danger.  I  am  not  even  speaking  of  the 
Golan  Heights,  or  the  west  bank,  and 
the  very  knotty  problem  of  Jerusalem. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  whole  problem.  I  hasten 
to  add.  obviously,  we  will  not  be  guided 
by  what  the  internal  politics  of  Israel 
may  compel  upon  a  democratic  govern- 
ment there.  We  understand  that,  and  the 
Israelis  themselves  imderstand  that. 
They  have  made  it  clear  that  they  are 
going  to  have  to  "give"  something.  But 
the  question  is  whether  they  will  yield 
their  whole  security  position  because  the 
United  States  tries  too  hard  to  accom- 
modate the  Russians. 

Let  us  remember  that  if  hostilities 
break  out,  on  the  record  Israel  has  done 
a  great  deal  better  than  the  Arab  States, 
not  that  that  should  be  a  matter  of  vain- 
glory, or  a  basis  necessary  for  policy, 
but  it  should  moderate  any  sense  of  in- 
security we  feel  when  Egypt  says  it  is 
not  going  to  renew  the  ceasefire  or  the 
Russians  say  that  "anything  can  hap- 
pen." If  anything  happens,  it  may  be 
more  dangerous  for  the  Arabs  than  for 
Israel.  But  I  think  the  answer,  as  the 
Senator  is  so  correct  to  say,  is  just  to 
keep  our  "cool." 

We  know  that  neither  party  can  get 
all  it  wants  to,  but  we  certainly  are  un- 
der no  necessity  or  even  compulsion  to 
make — which  is  what  this  is  all  about — 
Israel  throw  in  on  Arab  demands. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  This  business  of  negotiating  and 
solving  some  of  the  differences  that  have 
existed,  really  for  ages,  Is  not  going  to 
be  an  easy  one,  but  it  must  be  resolved 
by  the  parties  who  have  been  for  part  of 
the  problem  and  must,  therefore,  be  a 
part  of  the  solution.  To  the  degree  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Russians 
throw  themselves  in  on  one  side  or  the 
other — at  that  moment  in  history  we 
have  totally  removed  the  issue  of  secure 
boundaries  and  how  they  are  arrived  at 
from  the  process  of  negotiation. 

I  hope  that  this  will  not  happen,  but  I 
must  say  that  I  axa.  concerned  and  to 
the  degree  that  those  Senators  here  have 
expressed  concern  to  me,  we  may  mini- 
mize the  chance  of  it  happening. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
It  stand  in  recess  until  11:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CHRISTMAS  EDITORIAL  BY 
VIRGINIA  WELDON  KELLY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly my  attention  was  called  to  a  splendid 
editorial  entitled  "Be  Ye  Kind  One  to 
Another." 

I  now  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  people  of  the  Nation  that 


editorial  which  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Virginia  Weldon  Kelly.  It  appeared  in 
the  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Independent 
Press  Telegram  of  December  25,  1970, 
and  many  other  newspapers  in  several 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial of  Mrs.  Kelly  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  so  that  the  spirit  and 
inspiration  may  be  shared  by  the  people 
of  the  country  at  large. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Be  Yx  Kimt  Onx  to  Anothzb 
(By  Virginia  Weldon  Kelly) 

Christmas  renews  our  joy  In  Jesus,  who 
said,  "Blessed  are  the  i>eacemakers  for  they 
shall  be  caUed  the  children  of  Ood." 

Teaching  that  Ood  Is  love,  He  admonished 
His  disciples  to  love  one  another  as  He  loved 
them.  With  understanding.  Saint  John  said, 
"If  a  man  says  be  loves  God  and  hateth  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar." 

The  old  and  new  Testaments,  all  great 
religions  and  philosophies  forbid  anger  which 
Saint  Augustine  defined  as  "the  wicked  will 
be  aveng^." 

For  two  thousand  years,  anger  has  been 
called  a  cardinal  sin  equal  to  pride,  envy, 
sloth,  avarice,  gluttony  and  lust. 

Jesus  gave  anger's  antidote  In  the  greatest 
commandments:  to  love  Ood  with  all  our 
hearts,  souls,  and  minds;  and  our  neighbor 
as  ourselves. 

Anger  affecting  generations,  classes,  races, 
and  sexes  is  reflected  In  our  coxmtry  by  un- 
seemly words  and  deeds. 

Jesus  eternal  and  newly  rediscovered  offers 
healing  and  the  way  of  life  to  all,  and 
especially  to  the  young  who  deplore  mate- 
rialism's emptiness. 

In  "Love  and  Will,"  the  psychoanalyst  Dr. 
RoUo  May  writes  that  only  love  can  heal 
modem  society's  emptiness  which  has 
brought  hatred,  violence,  and  assassination. 

The  prayer  of  Saint  Francis  of  Asslsl  Is 
timely:  "Where  there  Is  hatred,  let  me  sow 
love." 

Saint  Paul,  who  said,  "Let  not  the  sun  go 
down  on  your  wrath,"  expresses  our 
Christmas  wish:  "Be  ye  kind  one  to  another, 
tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another  as  Ood 
for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you." 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE   SAY   END 
THE  WAR  NOW 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  public 
opinion  polls  indicate  that  until  fairly 
recently  the  American  people,  albeit  with 
great  reluctance,  supported  first  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  then  President  Nixon  in 
their  determination  to  continue  the  In- 
dochina war  until  some  sort  of  "victory" 
could  be  won.  We  now  know,  however, 
that  1968  was  the  great  transitional  year 
for  popular  support  of  the  war,  and  Mr. 
Nixon  was  elected  on  a  pledge  to  end  It. 

He  has  not  carried  out  that  pledge. 
Fully  18,000  American  men  have  died  in 
Indochina  since  President  Nixon  took 
office — and  that  Is  one-third  of  our  en- 
tire total  of  fatalities.  Though  our  casu- 
alty rate  has  indeed  dropped  in  the  past 
year,  oiu-  commitments  have  widened; 
and  the  prospects  for  ending  the  war  and 
terminating  our  military  commitments 
to  the  governments  of  Indochina  are  no 
brighter  today  than  they  were  in  1968. 

This  the  American  people  know.  They 
have  seen  through  the  mists  of  official 
rhetoric  and  they  now  reject  the  spurious 


rationalizations  that  are  meant  to  pass 
for  statements  of  policy.  And  as  a  recent 
Gallup  poll  showed,  73  percent  of  the 
people  now  want  the  war  ended  by  not 
later  than  the  end  of  this  year. 

Nowhere  has  this  shift  in  public  opin- 
ion appeared  more  dramatically  than 
in  the  great  heartland  of  America,  the 
Middle  West.  It  becomes  increasingly  ob- 
vious to  me  with  each  day  I  spend  in  my 
own  State  of  Indiana.  And  just  last  week, 
a  very  perceptlves  essay  by  the  distin- 
guished journalist,  Joseph  Kraft,  de- 
scribed a  similar  mood  in  Minnesota, 
where  "both  houses  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture are  considering  bills  that  question 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Govenmient 
to  draft  Minnesota  citizens  for  service  In 
undeclared  wars." 

The  resolution  I  introduced  on  March 
4  calling  for  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  from  Indochina,  condi- 
tional only  upon  their  safety  and  upon  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  release  of 
our  prisoners  of  war,  is  based  firmly  upon 
the  will  of  the  American  people.  The 
overwhelming  majority  who  say  they 
want  an  end  to  the  war  by  the  end  of 
this  year  would,  I  am  convinced,  demand 
that  it  be  ended  immediately  if  they  were 
made  aware  that  the  only  consequence  of 
continuing  it  for  the  additional  8  or  9 
months  would  be  2,000  dead  and  10,000 
severely  wounded  Americans  and  $9  bil- 
lion wasted. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Kraft  be 
printed  in  the  Recors  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar.  4, 1971] 

Was  Stirs  Minnisota 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Minneapolis. — The  Democrats  may  not  be 
the  war  party,  as  their  critics  so  often  charge. 
But  neither  wUl  the  coiuitry  back  a  war  un- 
less it  is  supported  by  the  Democrats. 

For  the  Republicans  are  too  much  of  a  mi- 
nority to  sustain  a  war  on  their  own  book. 
And  nothing  shows  it  better  than  the  dra- 
matic turn  of  opinion  against  the  Vietnam 
policy  of  the  Nixon  administration  here  In 
the  heartland  state  of  Minnesota. 

The  state  has  been  subject  to  deep  doubts 
about  the  war  for  years.  Minneapolis  was  the 
first  port  of  call  for  Allard  Lowenstein  back 
in  1067  when  he  set  out  to  organize  a  nation- 
wide campaign  against  the  war.  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy, who  became  the  leader  of  that  cam- 
paign, was  senator  from  Minnesota.  And  the 
McCarthy  candidacy  won  the  endorsement  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  three  of  this  state's 
eight  congressional  districts  In  1968. 

But  in  loyalty  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  reg- 
ular Democratic  leadership  in  the  state  went 
after  the  doves  with  a  vengeance.  The  state's 
leading  poUtical  flg\xre.  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  equated  those  who  would 
make  a  political  settlement  with  those  who 
would  "let  the  fox  in  among  the  chickens." 
Sen.  Walter  Mondale  denounced  "one-issue" 
in  politics.  And  under  these  assaults  antiwar 
opinion  tended  to  be  obscured  and  muted. 

But  with  Mr.  Nixon  in  the  White  House  the 
constraints  on  dovish  opinion  have  dropped 
away.  A  Niagara  of  antiwar  feeling  has  been 
loosened  by  the  latest  events  in  Laos. 

According  to  the  highly  respected  Minne- 
apolis Poll,  the  President's  approval  rating  In 
the  state  ha«  dropped  from  49  to  41  per  cent 
in  the  fmst  few  vreeks.  Half  the  voters  oppose 
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the  u»B  of  American  air  power  In  Laos.  Two- 
thlrda  of  them  believe  American  forces  will 
be  fighting  on  the  ground  In  Laoe  and  Cam- 
bodia a  year  from  now. 

Senator  Humphrey  has  Joined  the  ranks  of 
the  critics  with  the  claim  that  had  he  been 
elected  In  1968  he  would  have  had  all  Ameri- 
can troops  out  of  Vietnam  by  now.  Senator 
Mondale  has  emerged  as  a  leading  dove,  au- 
thor of  a  reeolutlon  to  deny  any  American 
support  for  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 

Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  asserts  that  "Viet- 
nam Is  the  No.  1  Issue.  People  may  be  sick 
and  tired  of  talking  about  It.  They  may  not 
want  to  read  about  It.  But  they've  made  up 
their  minds.  They  want  the  war  over  and 
done." 

Naturally,  the  university  Is  not  exempt 
from  these  feelings.  Minnesota's  president, 
Malcolm  Moos,  a  former  speechwrlter  for 
Preeldent  Elsenhower,  has  been  able  to  keep 
things  relatively  calm.  But  he  likens  the  pres- 
ent situation  to  the  "sitzkrieg  that  took 
place  after  the  Germans  conquered  Poland  in 
1939.  You  know,  everybody  speculated  they 
might  not  move  again.  But  then  came  spring, 
and  they  attacked." 

Both  houses  of  the  State  Legislature  are 
considering  bills  that  question  the  authority 
of  the  federal  government  to  draft  Minnesota 
citizens  for  service  in  undeclared  wars.  The 
Senate  committee  hearing  the  proposal  re- 
ported It  out  favorably  by  a  lopsided  ma- 
jority. 

One  of  those  testifying  for  the  measure  was 
the  wife  of  a  pilot  shot  down  over  Laos  in 
February  1989.  Mrs.  Richard  Walsh  told  the 
I^eglsuature : 

"My  husband  wore  the  uniform  of  his 
country  for  over  20  years.  He  was  a  dedicated 
believer  In  supporting  his  President  and  our 
nation.  I  never  recall  him  doubting  the  rea- 
sons for  our  presence  in  Asia,  but  I  think 
If  he  were  here  today  he  would  question  our 
involvement .  .  . 

"The  number  of  men  missing  in  Laos  is 
ever  increasing.  Not  one  letter  from  any 
American  has  ever  come  out  of  Laos.  Not  one 
American  man  Is  listed  as  a  prisoner  in  Laos, 
all  267  are  listed  as  MIA — missing  in  action. 
Gentlemen,  the  war  has  gone  on  too  long  and 
the  bombing  has  gone  on  too  long.  I  be- 
lieve the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  be  rigidly  inflexible  in  this  regard. 
They  mean  what  they  say  when  they  say 
there  will  be  no  man  released  until  we  set  a 
date  for  complete  withdrawal  for  supportive 
and  combative  troops  In  South  Vietnam." 

The  general  meaning  of  all  this  Is  not 
in  doubt.  The  fact  is  that  President  Nixon 
has  not  wound  down  opposition  to  the  war. 
He  has  not  defused  the  Vietnam  Issue.  On  the 
contrary,  with  the  Democrats  finally  free  to 
say  what  they  really  think,  it  Is  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever  to  maintain  a  base  for  continu- 
ation of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, following  the  approval  of  the 
Journal,  if  there  is  no  objection,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Phoxmire)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
INQ  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vriglnla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 


lowing the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  tomor- 
row, there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  the 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  12  o'clock 

meridian.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SUSPENSION 
OF  RULE  XXn  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
operation  of  Senate  rule  XXn  be  sus- 
pended tomorrow  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
UNTIL  11:30  AM.  WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH  10,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  tomor- 
row, It  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11:30 
a.m.  on  Wednesday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR CHURCH  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH  10,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  morning  next,  immediately 
following  the  disposition  of  the  Journal 
and  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DILEMMA  FACING  THE 
NATION'S  CITIES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  few  if  any 
of  the  Nation's  cities  face  the  multitude 
of  problems  confronting  the  city  of  New 
York.  An  Increasing  demand  for  serv- 
ices is  met  by  a  decreasing  capacity  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds.  Although  the 
city  and  the  State  have  made  courageous 
efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city,  it 
becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  fiscal 
resources  of  the  city  and  the  State  axe 
inadequate  to  the  job.  On  a  somewhat 


lesser  scale,  this  same  pattern  is  emerg- 
ing in  communities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  dilemma 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proposed  a  system  of  general  and 
special  revenue  sharing.  Such  a  syston 
would  draw  on  the  unquestioned  effi- 
ciency of  the  Federal  revenue-collecting 
structure  and  on  the  familiarity  of  State 
and  local  governments  with  their  own 
needs  and  priorities. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  two 
editorials  on  revenue  sharing  appearing 
In  the  March  6, 1971,  editions  of  the  New 
York  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

NXEDKD  Fedtsai.  Tax  Lifklxne 

Tt«  enormotis  new  city  and  state  taxes 
oonfronting  New  Yorkers  drive  home  the 
necessity  for  a  massive  program  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing.  Whatever  the  argument 
over  the  size  and  thrust  of  President  Nixon's 
tax  sharing  plan,  one  point  is  undebatable: 
the  Federal  Government  alone  can  raise 
funds  in  a  manner  that  will  enable  New  York 
and  other  metropolitan  centers  to  meet  their 
huge  needs  without  drying  up  Industry  and 
driving  away  their  most  productive  citizens. 

The  big  cities  have  become  the  repository 
of  the  social  anguish  geaierated  by  the  tech- 
nological revolution  in  agrlcultvire  and 
other  long-term  upheavals  that  have  con- 
centrated 80  percent  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation in  urban  areas.  Yet,  as  New  York's 
plight  demonstrates,  the  more  energetically 
each  community  draws  on  its  own  resources 
to  grapple  with  the  consequences  of  this  na- 
tional dislocation,  the  harder  it  becomes  to 
hold  on  to  the  business  enterprises  and  the 
creative  p>eople  needed  for  viability. 

America's  cities  and  states  are  in  frenzied 
compieitition  to  attract  and  retain  industries 
that  will  provide  stable  jobs  and  function  as 
responsible  corporate  citizeos.  The  level  of 
local  taxes  is  a  major  element  in  that  com- 
petition. 

It  becomes  particularly  decisive  when  a 
city  depends  as  heavily  as  does  New  York 
on  Its  app>eal  as  a  headquarters  for  industry, 
finance,  communications  and  other  white- 
collar  activities.  Attractiveness  to  middle 
mannagement  tends  to  be  controlling  in 
company  t.hinking  on  whether  to  come  or  to 
stay. 

When  New  York  City  projects  a  6  percent 
local  payroU  tax  at  the  same  time  that  state 
income  taxes  are  due  to  rise  and  the  com- 
bined level  of  city  and  state  sales  taxes  goes 
to  7  per  cent,  it  la  nonaense  to  suggest  that 
these  Imposts  will  not  operate  a«  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  many  employers — to  say  nothing 
of  their  effect  on  middle-class  and  well-to- 
do  families. 

The  whole  national  tax  pattern  is  becom- 
ing a  crazy-qullt  in  which  the  cities  and 
states  that  are  most  responsible  In  meeting 
social  needs  are  at  a  crushing  competitive 
disadvantage.  The  Federal  Government  could 
best  rationalize  the  structure  by  functioning 
as  central  collector  of  individual  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes,  then  making  disburse- 
ments to  the  locaUtles  vmder  equitable 
standards  established  by  Congress.  That  Is 
the  direction  In  which  revenue  sharing 
points. 

As  it  Is,  the  Federal  Government  last  year 
collected  $90  bUlion  in  individual  income 
taxes  and  $83  billion  more  in  corporate  taxes. 
For  state  and  local  governments,  according 
to  the  Tax  Foundation,  collections  came  to 
$11  biUlon  in  Individual  inoccne  taxea  and 
ftno*.>'^''  $4  biUlOQ   in  corporate  payments. 
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Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  have  Just 
joined  the  club,  but  eleven  states  still  collect 
no  income  taxes. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  that  neither  New 
York  City  nor  New  York  SUte  caja  avoid  the 
painful  necessity  of  doing  much  more  on 
their  own,  no  matter  how  generously  Waoh- 
ington  responds  this  year.  But  the  eonomy- 
(<t^iiiing  p>otentiallties  of  the  ^>eciflc  pro- 
grams now  under  consideration  at  City  Hall 
and  in  Albany  are  so  drastic  that  the  paitlent 
may  weU  die  If  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress bog  down  In  endless  debate  over  the 
right  cure. 

Sound  Staxt  bt  the  Pkesdent 

The  messages  President  Nixon  has  sent  to 
Congress  on  the  manpower  and  urban  de- 
velopment parts  of  his  revenue-sharing  plan 
reflect  an  admirable  willingness  to  adapt  his 
program  to  make  It  more  responsive  to  valid 
criticisms. 

He  has  recognized  the  incapacity  of  many 
local  governments  to  measure  up  to  the  heavy 
responsibilities  the  Administration  plan 
would  thrust  on  them  by  recommending  a 
9100-mlllion  program  of  planning  and  man- 
agement assistance  to  states,  cities  and  area- 
wide  agencies.  Such  a  program  could  do  more 
than  raise  the  deplorably  low  level  of  pro- 
fessional competence  now  so  widespread  in 
local  government.  It  could  contribute  to 
reglonallzation  and  other  movements  toward 
more  rational  organization  of  local  services. 

Similarly,  in  the  manpower  field,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  recognized  that  the  ultra-purist  view  of 
job  training  he  took  in  vetoing  the  bill  passed 
by  Congress  last  year  would  work  to  deprive 
hard-pressed  cities  of  the  opportunity  to 
create  public  service  jobs  that  would  benefit 
the  unemployed  as  much  as  the  community. 

On  urban  development  he  has  provided 
maximum  latitude  to  the  cities  in  applying 
funds  that  up  to  now  have  been  smothered 
in  red  tape  to  the  vast  detriment  of  progress. 
He  rules  out  none  of  the  programs  now  under 
way,  frcwn  Model  Cities  to  sewer  construction; 
but  the  absence  of  any  apparent  standards 
or  review  power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  may  prove  a  death  knell  for 
many  undertakings  vital  to  the  poor. 

Over-all,  the  central  criticism  remains  the 
small  size  of  the  special  sharing  programs. 
When  allowance  is  made  for  normal  growth 
of  programs  launched  In  recent  years.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  provide  assurance  that  no 
city  wUl  lose  funds.  The  needs  are  staggering. 
Standstill  grants  are  not  remotely  adequate. 


SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  on  behalf  of  myself  and  37  of  our 
colleagues.  I  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing s.  680,  embodying  the  Presi- 
dent's general  revenue-sharing  proposal. 

In  seeking  support  for  that  proposal, 
I  frequently  encountered  Senators  who 
expressed  approval  and,  indeed,  enthusi- 
asm for  the  general  revenue-sharing  con- 
cept but  who  were  concerned  about  the 
implications  of  the  second  component  of 
the  President's  concept:  special  revenue 
sharing. 

Ironically  enough,  it  now  appears  that 
the  three  special  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posals which  have  surfaced  to  date — law 
enforcement  assistance,  manpower  de- 
velopment, and  commimity  develop- 
ment—are generating  as  much  or  more 
public  support  than  the  more  simple  and 
readily  acceptable  proposal  for  general 
revenue  sharing. 

In  my  view  It  is  essential  that  both 


general  and  special  revenue  sharing  be 
enacted,  because  only  then  will  Federal 
aid  to  State  and  local  governments  have 
maximum  flexibility,  coming  as  it  would 
in  three  distinct  forms:  general  revenue 
sharing,  with  no  strings  attached;  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing,  or  block  grants,  for 
use  according  to  local  needs  within 
broadly  defined  areas  of  national  prior- 
ity; and  categorical  grants-in-aid  where 
a  strong  and  precise  Federal  presence  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  by  James  Welsh,  which 
appeared  in  the  March  6  editions  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UasAN  Gboxtps  Hailing  Nixon  Tax-Shaking 
Plan 

(By  James  Welsh) 

Organizations  that  represent  the  nation's 
mayors  and  cities  today  responded  warmly 
to  President  Nixon's  latest  revenue-sharing 
proposal,  a  $2  billion  package  of  urban-de- 
velofMnent  aid. 

"Our  pec^le  like  the  sound  of  it,"  said  Pat- 
rick Healy,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities. 

Healy  said  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  proposal,  announced  yesterday, 
"is  so  good  we're  going  to  have  It  reproduced 
and  sent  to  all  our  members." 

At  the  same  time  Healy  qualified  his  com- 
ments to  say  that  some  cities,  notably  those 
that  In  recent  years  aggressively  sought  and 
obtained  large  urban  renewal  grants,  may  be 
disappointed  in  that  they  will  eventually  get 
less  money  under  Nixon's  proposed  new  for- 
mula tat  subsidizing  local  governments. 

THIRO   or   SIX  PKOPOSALS 

The  Nixon  plan,  the  third  of  six  special 
revenue-sharing  proposals  to  be  made  pub- 
lic, would  consolidate  four  big  existing  pro- 
grams— Model  Cities,  urban  renewal,  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  loans,  and  water  and  sewer 
grants. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  $3  bllUoa  consoli- 
dated fund  would  go  to  247  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  areas,  containing  nearly 
70  percent  of  the  nation's  population.  These 
are  areas  containing  at  least  one  city  of 
50,000  population. 

The  money  would  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  a  formula  based  on  four  factors — 
population,  degree  of  overcrowding  in  homes 
and  apartments,  degree  of  substandard  hous- 
ing, and  the  Incidence  of  poverty  within  the 
population. 

GENERAL   STATEMXI^ 

To  get  the  money,  local  governments  would 
have  to  do  nothing  but  submit  a  simple 
general  statement  on  how  they  Intend  to 
spend  it  If  this  fits  the  plan's  definition  of 
"community  development,"  a  definition  still 
to  be  formulated,  the  money  would  be  forth- 
coming, no  strings  attached. 

Of  the  remaining  20  percent,  more  than 
half  would  be  needed  for  a  provision  of  the 
plan  guaranteeing  that  no  community  would 
receive  less  In  urban  aid  than  before. 

At  a  press  briefing,  George  W.  Romney, 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  qualified  this  "hold 
harmless"  guarantee  to  say  It  would  be  good 
only  during  the  first  year  of  the  program. 
After  that,  the  guarantee  would  phase  out, 
with  every  community  receiving  funds  ac- 
cording to  the  population-houslng-over- 
crowdlng-poverty  formula. 

Under  such  a  provision,  as  Healy  pointed 


out,  a  number  of  cities  may  eventually  lose 
money.  Others  would  gain.  Added  the  League 
of  Cities  ofBcl&l: 

"I  think  as  the  cities  sttidy  the  details  of 
the  program,  they'll  And  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  For  one  thing,  it  promises  a  source 
of  steady  funding,  whereas  in  the  pwst,  fund- 
ing from  Washington  hea  been  largely  un- 
predictable." 

Last  Tuesday,  Romney  outlined  much  of 
the  plan  to  a  group  of  mayors  who  were 
largely  receptive  to  it.  Healy  said.  The  mayors 
Included  Thomas  D'AIesandro  of  Baltimore, 
Joseph  Alloto  of  San  Francisco  and  the  DU- 
trlct's  Walter  Washington. 

BiCany  of  the  nation's  mayors  have  grown 
increasingly  critical  of  the  administration 
recently  because  the  White  House  has  with- 
held nearly  $1  bUllon  in  appropriated  urban 
aid  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

"That's  the  current  hang-up,"  said  Healy. 
"Those  frozen  funds  amount  to  a  slelght-of- 
hand  gimmick,  and  It's  too  bad  It  has  coma 
to  be  confused  with  the  revenue  sharing 
proposal.  Divorce  the  withholding  of  funds, 
and  the  rest  looks  pretty  good." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  GENERAL  AND 
SPECIAL  REVENUE-SHARING  PRO- 
POSALS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Presld«it,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  disconcerted  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  conclusion  in  some  of  the 
news  media  that  President  Nixon's  gen- 
eral and  special  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posals face  certain  defeat  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  proposals 
do  not  have  universal  support.  It  is  also 
true  that  general  revenue  sharing  faces 
opposition  from  some  quarters,  at  least 
one  of  those  quarters  being  a  very  potent 
one — the  chairman  and  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

But  it  is  altogether  wrong  to  assume 
that  the  President,  the  many  Members 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  who 
support  the  proposals,  the  Governors, 
mayors,  and  county  officials  who  partici- 
pated in  their  drafting,  or  some  77  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  repwrted  by 
George  Gallup  to  be  in  support  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  have  abandoned  the  fight. 

On  the  contrary,  revenue  sharing  and 
the  other  elements  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  so  rightly  termed  a  "new  Amer- 
ican Revolution"  are  very  much  alive, 
and  the  battle  is  only  Just  being  Joined. 
The  opinions  of  local  and  State  oflQcials 
and  the  preferences  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  will  not  be  ig- 
nored by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  accom- 
panying the  Vice  President  to  a  meeting 
with  State  and  local  leadws  at  Indian- 
apolis. The  response  at  this  meeting  was 
overwhelmingly  favorable  to  revenue 
sharing,  and  it  was  a  wholly  bipartisan, 
even  nonpartisan  response.  Revenue 
sharing  has  won  the  support  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike.  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  this  fact  at  the 
Indianapolis  meeting. 

Some  have  alleged  that  the  President 
does  not  want  a  program,  that  he  simply 
wants  an  issue,  that  he  wants  to  be  able 
to  label  the  92d  as  a  "do-nothing"  Con- 
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gress.  Although  we  might  well  deserve 
such  a  label  if  we  do  not  take  afQrma- 
tlve  action  on  the  President's  proposals, 
to  suggest  that  this  is  his  wish  could 
not  be  a  more  tortxired  version  of  the 
truth.  President  Nixon  has  been  an  ac- 
tive student  of  government  and  partici- 
pant in  government  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  these  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posals, together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions for  organizational  reform,  give 
flesh  to  his  most  deeply  held  beliefs  about 
the  nature  of  our  democratic  republic 
and  how  it  can  best  meet  the  legitimate 
needs  of  the  people  it  is  bound  to  serve. 
To  suggest  that  he  does  not  seek  the 
enactment  of  these  proposals,  that  he  Is 
Indifferent  to  their  ultimate  fate,  borders 
on  being  ludicrous. 

If  nothing  else,  this  President  is  a  real- 
ist. He  can  count,  and  he  knows  that 
his  program  will  need  support  from 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He 
has  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  he 
earnestly  seeks  6uch  support.  This  de- 
termination to  win  opposition  support 
is  clearly  reflected  in  the  details  of  the 
three  special  revenue-sharing  proposals 
that  he  has  not  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. Each  of  these  proposals  incor- 
porates features  suggested  by  critics  of 
the  concept. 

On  Friday,  February  19,  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties  hosted  In  Indianapo- 
lis the  meeting  that  the  Vice  President 
and  I,  among  others,  atended. 

That  meeting  was  historic  because 
those  assembled  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution  in  support  of 
general  revenue  sharing: 

Whereas,  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  National  Association  of  Coxintles 
have  supported  the  concept  of  revenue  shar- 
ing for  more  than  five  years;  and 

Whereas,  Revenue  Sharing  provides  a  dis- 
tribution of  power  and  resources  that  will 
strengthen  the  Federal  system  and  lead  to 
a  revltallzatlon  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas,  the  fiscal  plight  of  local  govern- 
ments of  all  sizes  has  grown  more  acute  and 
Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  local  governments 
to  solve  without  assistance  from  the  Federal 
government;  and 

Whereas,  the  local  and  state  governments 
worked  closely  with  the  Administration  In 
the  development  of  a  new  general  revenue 
■baring  proposal  which  the  President  has 
adopted  and  forwarded  to  Congress  for  ac- 
tion: Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  those  members  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties  meeting  in  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana,  February  19,  1971,  reaffirm  their 
long-standing  commitments  to  general  reve- 
nue sharing,  commend  President  Nlzon  for 
his  leadership  In  offering  this  vital  and  long 
overdue  proposal  and  call  upon  the  continua- 
tion of  bipartlson  efforts  In  the  Congress  to 
Immediately  enact  the  $5  billion  general 
revenue  sharing  measure. 

The  unanamlty  of  support  for  the  reso- 
lution adopted  at  Indianapolis  \s  indic- 
ative of  the  widespread  support  for  rev- 
enue sharing  in  this  country  today. 

We  must  revitalize  the  capacity  of  our 
State,  county,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments to  deal  with  their  own  problems 
according  to  their  own  priorities.  Gen- 
eral and  special  revenue  sharing  are  the 


most  important  steps  that  this  Congress 
can  take  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  speech  delivered  at  Indian- 
apolis on  February  19  by  the  distin- 
guished mayor  of  that  great  city,  Rich- 
ard G.  Lugar,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
RcvxiiVE  Sharing,  a  Rxdressinc  or  Amzricak 

FZDKHAUBM 

(By  Richard  O.  Lugar,  Mayor  of  Indianapolis) 
Vice  President  Agnew,  and  feUow  govern- 
mental officials:  Despite  assurances  that  77 
p)ercent  of  the  American  people  favor  revenue 
sharing.  Including  42  Governors  at  latest 
count  and  a  prohibitive  majority  of  state  leg- 
islators, county  officials,  and  mvmlclpal  offi- 
cers. It  la  widely  predicted  that  revenue  shar- 
ing wlU  not  en]oy  legislative  life  during  the 
current  session  of  the  United  States  Congress. 
This  jjesslmlstlc  assessment  Is  not  based  on 
closely  guarded  rumors  but  rather  on  several 
conspicuous  and  widely  reported  speeches 
delivered  by  Congressman  Wilbur  D.  Mills, 
Chairman  of  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. In  a  bipartisan  spirit  of  opposition 
Congressman  Wills  has  been  Joined  by  Con- 
gressman John  Byrnes,  the  ranlilng  BepubU- 
can  member  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

They  have  raised  questions  such  as:  (1) 
What  revenue  does  the  Federal  government 
have  to  share?  (2)  Why  should  those  who 
spend  the  money  not  have  the  responsibility 
of  raising  It?  (3)  WUl  proposed  revenue  shar- 
ing distributions  Injure  certain  states  and 
cities  by  disrupting  current  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, ignoring  severe  needs  of  unxisually 
hard-pressed  situations,  and  falling  to  meet 
national  objectives  which  the  Congress  has 
stated  on  numerous  occasions  through  legis- 
lation? (4)  Is  not  the  performance  level  at 
the  state  and  local  level  a  most  uneven  pro- 
spect and  worse  still,  what  assurances  does 
the  federal  taxpayer  have  under  revenue 
sharing  that  his  monies  will  not  be  squan- 
dered, used  for  racial  discrimination,  stolen 
by  venal  local  politicians,  or  used  by  am- 
bitious political  rivals  of  Federal  officials  to 
strengthen  partisan  or  personal  political  ma- 
chinery? 

A  few  news  analysts  have  concluded  In  the 
month  following  President  Nixon's  State  of 
the  Union  Message  that  the  questions  raised 
promptly  by  Congressman  Mills  and  others 
are  "devastating"  and  that  those  of  us 
gathered  here  In  Indianapolis  today  for  a 
strategy  conference  on  revenue  sharing  are 
discussing  an  academic  Issue  whose  time 
has  come  and  gone  vrtthln  a  relatively  brief 
month. 

A  cursory  reading  of  the  national  press  In- 
dicates that  many  Congressmen  who  extol 
the  virtues  of  grass  roots  government  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  grass  roots  spending  patron- 
age even  more  and  are  prepared  to  protect 
each  and  every  one  of  435  categorical  grant- 
in-aid  programs  against  tampering  by  con- 
solidation, simplification,  or  even  further  dis- 
cussion of  such  can  be  discouraged. 

Other  Journalists  find  the  Immediate  de- 
bate intriguing  and  the  role  of  Congress- 
man JilUls  and  a  majority  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  fiexlble.  Two  broad 
courses  of  action  are  suggested  as  methods  of 
achieving  sounder  state  and  local  budgets 
without  adopting  a  revenue  sharing  plan. 

First  of  all,  larger  bloc  grants  of  revenues 
to  state  governments  might  be  employed 
with  relatively  few  strings  attached.  In  this 
manner,  broad  objectives  of  Congress  in 
health,  education,  welfare,  environmental 
Issues,    transportation,    and    other    pursuits 


might  be  met  without  giving  up  all  ties  to 
the  money.  In  summary.  President  Nixon 
would  be  granted  a  more  flexible  federal 
mechanism  and  local  governments  while  fall- 
ing to  enjoy  the  promised  land  of  "no  strings 
attached"  money  might  find  appeal  In  more 
abundant  monies  only  a  few  stages  removed 
from  local  control. 

Secondly,  a  few  political  observers  have 
suggested  that  Congressman  Mills  and  others 
ought  to  outfiank  the  President's  alleged 
political  strategy  by  conUng  forward  with 
plans  for  complete  Federal  assumption  of 
public  welfare  payments,  an  objective  which 
would  relieve  much  state  and  local  financial 
anxiety,  rationalize  a  current  nightmare  of 
regulation  and  misapplication,  and  recap- 
ture a  Federal  role  of  responsibility  without 
surrendering  any  other  roles  and  privileges. 
I  have  reviewed  a  portion  of  current  dis- 
cussion about  revenue  sharing  because  so 
much  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since 
President  Nixon's  most  recent  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals  that  the  simple  bald  asser- 
tions of  the  past  are  no  longer  persuasive. 
That  state  and  local  governments  are  suffer- 
ing budgetary  problems  of  severe  national 
consequences  and  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments know  best  how  to  spend  scarce  tax 
dollars,  these  arguments  are  self-evident  to 
most  Americans.  Eventually,  the  stark  sim- 
plicity of  these  arguments  may  prevail.  In 
the  meanwhile,  let  us  spar  a  few  rounds  In 
the  In- fighting  which  will  precede  an  honest 
coming  to  grips  with  revenue  sharing  legisla- 
tion. 

Federalism  In  the  United  States  of  America 
Involves  intergovernmental  cooperation 
among  all  levels  of  government  If  It  is  to 
work.  It  Is  not  an  easy  process  to  fine-tune 
all  of  the  elements  nor  Is  It  an  easy  task 
to  provide  service  to  206  million  Americans 
under  thousands  of  diverse  geographical 
and  historical  circumstances.  We  approach 
the  prospects  with  perpetual  confidence  be- 
cause we  see  government  In  this  country  as 
one  whole  cloth.  If,  In  fact,  we  are  a  people 
determined  to  be  divided  into  different  levels 
of  government,  determined  to  stand  on  the 
proposition  that  Federal  government  is  es- 
sentially of  a  different  character  than  state 
government  and  that  local  governments  are 
essentially  different  and  antagonistic  to  both 
of  the  above,  we  are  not  only  dealing  in  a 
dangerous  fiction,  but  governmental  quality 
and  diversity  wUl  suffer  grievously  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Let  me  state  the  proposition  In  immls- 
takable  language.  A  few  Congressmen  are 
operating  under  the  Illusion  that  Congress 
can  establish  national  jwloritles,  pass  laws  to 
alleviate  discovered  needs,  raise  revenues 
and  appropriate  monies  to  meet  these  needs, 
formulate  organizational  structures  to  im- 
plement the  spending,  review  the  results  by 
conducting  public  hearings  and  reading  re- 
ports from  the  field,  and  th»is  respond  to  the 
naUonal  will  and  achieve  the  public  good. 

In  truth,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  body,  reacts  very  sluggishly,  If  at 
all,  to  current  needs  in  the  country,  indulges 
In  considerable  Individual  oratorical  efforts 
to  dramatize  sensitivity,  occasionally  passes 
laws  which  are  well  meant  but  clumsy  re- 
sponses to  a  myriad  of  local  situations,  does 
raise  revenue  but  appropriates  funds  in  a 
rather  hap-hazard  and  Ill-timed  manner  to 
meet  already  fuzzy  legislative  mandates,  con- 
ceives Implementation  which  is  frequently  so 
wide  of  the  mark  as  to  render  hapless  what- 
ever Idealism  the  legislation  contained,  and 
then  listens  to  reviews  of  what  happened 
which  bear  only  a  possible  relationship  to  the 
truth  because  the  realities  of  what  occurred 
are  unknown  to  Federal  officials  at  any  level 
fOT  many  months  and  even  years  after  the 
fact.  , 

This  l8  not  an  overdrawn  summary,  itw 
stated  so  badly  because  Congress  will  need 
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to  make  a  fimdamental  decision  In  the  reve- 
nue sharing  debate.  Either  State  and  local 
governments  are  a  part  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem of  government  or  the  Congress  had  best 
employ  tens  of  thoxisands  of  new  function- 
aries to  monitor  what  actually  does  occur  In 
the  American  Federal  system.  For  the  mo- 
ment. State  and  local  governments  stand  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  sheer  anarchy. 

While  Congressmen  ponder  over  the  poten- 
tial quality  of  local  governmental  officials, 
the  nation  observes  a  Congress  long  overdue 
for  fundamental  Internal  reform  and  the 
Executive  branch  erf  government  crying  out 
for  the  radical  surgery  which  the  President 
recommended  in  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress and  which  many  Congressmen  dis- 
missed as  imreallstlc  and  Utopian  thinking. 

If  the  current  system  of  Congressional 
speech-making,  legislation,  taxing  and 
spending  had  worked,  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  success,  the  current  pressures  for 
revenue  sharing  would  be  much  lees  intense. 
In  fact,  however,  the  domestic  problems  of 
the  United  States  have  become  much  more 
grim  while  Congress  passed  more  and  more 
bills  and  parcelled  out  more  and  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  most  of  them  unknown  In 
quantity  or  form  to  State  and  local  adminis- 
trators who  became  reluctant  bystanders  in 
this  bizarre  process.  Congress  has  created  far 
too  many  Ill-defined,  unintelligible,  and  In- 
effective political  mechanisms  which  are  111- 
coordlnated  and  In  many  cases,  contradic- 
tory in  Impact.  Congress  can  literally  get  by 
with  such  shoddy  results  because  It  Is,  In 
reality,  very  seldom  accountable  for  any  ex- 
penditures or  results.  Insulated  from  the 
every  day  cares  of  actual  face-to-face  con- 
frontation with  ordinary  citizens,  and  di- 
vided Into  tens  of  tiny  duchies  serving  very 
narrow  Interests  at  the  expense  of  the  gen- 
eral public  as  a  whole. 

In  Augtist  of  1970,  the  Report  of  The  Pres- 
ident's Task  Force  on  Model  Cities  was  pub- 
lished and  under  the  guidance  of  Professor 
Edward  C.  Banfleld,  Chairman,  addressed  it- 
self to  the  questions  I  have  been  discussing 
generally.  The  report  conmienced  by  saying, 
"In  recent  years  the  federal  government  has 
taken  many  Important  steps  In  the  direction 
of  supporting  the  cities  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  more  and  better  services.  The  crea- 
tion since  1960  of  two  new  departments  con- 
cerned mainly  vrtth  urban  affairs  (housing 
and  transportation)  and  the  Council  for  Ur- 
ban Affairs  are  examples  of  this  greater  sup- 
port as  is  the  Increase  in  federal  aid  to  ur- 
ban areas  from  $3.9  billion  In  1961  to  »10.3 
billion  In  1968.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
when  the  Vietnam  War  ends  the  federal 
contribution  to  local  government  revenues 
wm  rise  sharply  again.  Some  expect  it  to 
double  almost  Immediately. 

"Unfortunately  these  efforts  have  not  pro- 
duced the  results  that  were  hoped  for  in 
the  places  where  conditions  are  worst,  es- 
pecially the  Inner  parts  of  the  older  and 
larger  cities.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
really  big  federal  outlays— for  subsidized 
mortgages,  highway  construction,  hospital 
construction,  and  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools — have  gone  mainly  to  the 
suburban  fringes,  where  most  of  the  growth 
has  been  taking  place,  and  to  rural  areas. 
The  central  cities  have  not  had  anywhere 
near  as  large  a  share  of  federal  expenditures 
and  tax  subsidies  as  is  generally  supposed. 

'Another  reason  why  the  money  has  pro- 
duced disappointing  results  is  that  almost 
every  dollar  of  It  has  had  a  thousand  strings 
attached  to  it.  There  are  about  400  federal 
grant-in-aid  programs,  each  with  its  own 
set  of  rules  and  reguUtlons.  some  statutory 
Md  some  administrative,  often  very  detailed 
Because  a  city  receiving  a  grant  can  use  the 
money  (as  well  as  whatever  matching  money 
It  may  put  up)  only  for  the  purposes  and  In 


the  manner  specified  by  these  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, a  great  deal  of  waste  and  frustra- 
tion results.  Cities  commonly  find  themselves 
able  to  get  federal  money  that  they  can 
spend  only  for  things  that  are  relatively  low 
on  their  list  of  priorities  (highways  and  ur- 
ban renewal  projects,  say)  and  at  the  same 
time  unable  to  get  money  that  they  can 
spend  for  the  things  that  they  consider 
most  urgent  (hiring  more  teachers  and  po- 
licemen and  paying  them  better  salaries, 
say).  Everyone  knows  of  Instances  in  which 
a  city  has  done  things  with  federal  money 
that  It  would  not  have  done  with  its  own 
simply  because  othervrise  the  federal  money 
would  be  'aost."  Everyone  knows,  too,  of  In- 
stances in  which  a  city  was  unable  to  do 
something  that  should  have  been  done  simply 
because  the  400-odd  "categorical"  programs 
did  not  authorize  the  doing  of  that  particular 
thing. 

"Federal  laws  and  regulations  not  only  re- 
strict the  purposes  for  which  money  can  be 
spent:  they  also  prescribe  how  the  cities  are 
to  organize  and  manage  their  programs.  In 
this  manner  city  governments  are  prevented 
from  using  the  full  strength  of  their  local 
styles  and  capacities  in  the  creation  of  or- 
ganizational forms  and  procedures.  They  are 
rendered  Incapable  of  dealing  effectively  with 
problems  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  Washing- 
ton official  (but  not  necessarily  in  fact)  fall 
in  the  space  between  categorical  programs, 
and  they  are  made  objects  of  distrust  by 
citizens  who  see  that  they  are  serving  the 
interest  of  others  (those  eligible  for  some- 
thing that  Is  federally  supported)  at  their  ex- 
pense. We  believe  that  If  mayors  and  other 
local  elected  officials  did  not  have  to  play 
second-,  third-,  or  fourth-fiddle  to  so  many 
federal  officials  they  could  do  a  much  better 
Job  of  managing  the  conflict  that  Is  so  char- 
acteristic and  Important  a  feature  of  Ameri- 
can city  life. 

"The  Jungle-growth  of  aid  programs  Is 
formidable.  The  planners  of  the  model  cities 
agency  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  for  ex- 
ample, have  identified  134  federal  and  17 
state  programs  that  they  think  might  con- 
tribute to  their  model  cities  program.  They 
must  make  separate  applications  to  each 
program;  if  they  should  receive  aid  from  all, 
they  will  have  to  follow  163  different  sets  of 
rules  and  reg^atlons,  most  of  them  very 
detailed. 

"It  would  be  easy  to  blame  these  develop- 
ments on  arrogant  bureaucrats  and  the  al- 
most universal  tendency  of  bureaus  to  ag- 
grandize themselves.  These  are  indeed  Im- 
portant factors  in  the  situation.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  Congress  which 
attaches  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  strings  to  the  federal  dollars.  Some  of 
these  it  attaches  at  the  behest  of  special  in- 
terests. Others  it  attaches  In  an  effort  to 
assert  what  may  be  called  a  national  will  or 
purpose.  Most  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
made  by  executive  agencies  are  Justified  by 
them  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  respon- 
sible for  seeing  to  it  that  the  money  Is  spent 
as  Congress  Intends. 

"This  Is  the  way  the  American  system  of 
government  works,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  it  is  either  possible  or  desirable  to 
change  it  In  its  essentials.  We  would  note, 
however,  that  as  a  rule  Congressional  pur- 
poses are  stated  In  very  general  terms.  Agency 
heads,  in  prescribing  the  detailed  regula- 
tions by  which  these  purposes  are  to  be  given 
content  in  particular  circumstances,  neces- 
sarily rely  heavily  on  their  own  more  or  less 
arbitrary  Judgments.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  their  Judgments  about  what  Is 
or  Is  not  implied  by  a  statement  of  Con- 
gressional Intent  is  necessarily  sounder  that 
the  somewhat  different  Judgments  that  might 
be  made  by  other  persons — local  govern- 
ment officials,  for  example.  To  be  sure,  the 


agency  beads  are  under  the  discipline  of 
knowing  that  they  may  be  called  publicly 
to  account  before  a  Congressional  committee 
If  they  make  determinations  that  are  clearly 
Inconsistent  with  the  spirit,  not  to  mention 
the  letter,  of  the  law.  The  effect  of  this  dis- 
cipline, however,  Is  to  incline  them  to  play 
it  safe  and  piling  on  regulations  and  then 
more  regulations.  They  know  that  they  wlU 
not  be  praised  for  getting  things  done;  their 
problem  is  to  avoid  being  blamed  for  doing 
things  that  Congress— or  rather  certain 
Congressmen — do  not  want  done,  and  the 
way  to  avoid  blame  Is  to  take  as  few  chances 
as  possible.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
timid  bureaucrats  produce  more  red  tape 
than  arrogant  ones. 

"We  believe  that  city  and  state  officials  are 
as  capable  as  federal  ones  of  reading  the  laws 
that  Congress  passes  and  of  interpreting  them 
correctly.  We  beUeve  also  that  In  general  they 
can  be  trusted  to  respect  the  intentions  of 
Congress  and  this  even  though  they,  xxnllke 
the  federal  officials,  do  not  have  to  answer 
hard  questions  before  Congressional  com- 
mittees. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  local  officials  to  do  these  things  has 
been  growing  steadily  and  that  In  most  parts 
of  the  country  it  Is  now  fairly  high.  Looking 
ten  to  twenty  years  ahead,  we  feel  reason- 
ably confident  In  predicting  further  dramatic 
imiwovement  In  the  quality  of  local  govern- 
ment provided  that  the  Federal  government 
allows  It  greater  freedom. 

"Even  if  the  quality  of  local  government  Is 
much  poorer  than  we  suppose  it  to  be,  It  U 
essential,  in  our  opinion,  that  there  be  an  Im- 
mediate and  large-scale  shift  of  responsibil- 
ity from  federal  to  local  officials.  The  scale  of 
federal  operations  in  the  cities  has  suddenly 
become  much  too  great  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  present  arrangements.  Now  that  billions 
Instead  of  millions  are  being  appropriated, 
the  system  simply  will  not  work  as  it  used 
to;  Congress  and  the  federal  bureaus  cannot 
possibly  regulate  and  supervise  the  details  of 
hundreds  of  programs  operating  in  thousands 
of  cities.  It  is  necessary  either  to  give  local 
governments  vastly  greater  freedom  In  the 
use  of  federal  funds  or  else  in  effect  to  replace 
them  with  a  much  enlarged  federal  and  state 
bureaucracy.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  which  alternative  Is  preferable." 

We  are  thus  discussing,  today,  whether  the 
American  Federal  system  might  work  better 
If  $6  billion  or  slightly  more  than  2  per  cent 
of  the  current  Federal  budget  might  be  spent 
by  agents  of  the  new  federalism,  state  and 
local  governmental  officials,  vrith  superior  re- 
sults when  compared  with  past  performances 
of  other  representatives  of  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. We  are  dlsctisslng  the  value  of  having 
active  local  citizen  scrutiny  of  tax  funds 
which  have  escaped  such  watchfulness  In  the 
past.  We  are  not  discussing  new  taxes  nor 
are  we  discussing  the  winding  up  of  various 
programs,  however  desirable  such  winding  up 
might  be.  Every  state  and  city  Will  be  better 
off  financially  and  better  off  in  terms  of  po- 
tential responsiveness  and  accountability  to 
an  electorate  which  shows  many  signs  of 
weariness  with  all  government,  currently. 

We  are  prepcured  to  give  full  credit  to  Con- 
gress for  showing  new  vigor  and  ability  to 
show  faith  In  new  ways  of  extending  national 
idealism  to  local  implementation. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  as  the  revenue  shar- 
ing debate  proceeds,  attempts  will  be  evident 
to  renew  old  antagonisms  between  state  and 
local  governmental  officials.  Suggestions  that 
the  mandatory  pass-through  feature  be 
dropped  in  favor  of  purely  state-adminis- 
tered bloc  grants  reveal  the  poverty  of  imagi- 
nation which  surrounds  those  who  cannot 
see  clearly  that  the  new  federalism  demands 
responsive  and  enthusiastic  participation  at 
the  grass  roots  level  by  vital,  living,  orga- 
nisms called  local  governments  who  do  not 
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want  to  become  wards  of  the  Congress  or 
Federal  and  State  administrative  bureaucra- 
cy. Suggestions  that  the  Federal  government 
mlgbt  assume  new  burdens  such  as  greater 
welfare  costs  might  be  constructive,  but  such 
suggestions  do  not  replace  the  fundamental 
virtue  of  revenue  sharing. 

1^6  time  miist  be  at  hand  for  local  gov- 
ernments to  determine  local  priorities  not 
as  a  purely  parochial  calling  but  in  the  light 
of  activities  which  will  make  the  United 
States  of  America  a  stronger  nation.  The 
President  and  Congress  must  see  that  our 
foreign  policy  depends  fundamentally  upon 
our  internal  strength  and  ability  to  with- 
stand unusual  technological  stresses  instant- 
ly and  with  constancy.  This  internal  strength 
must  be  a  high  national  priority.  It  has  been 
taken  for  granted  but  even  a  casual  look 
at  the  state  and  local  governments  of  Amer- 
ica today  should  indicate  that  vital  local 
strength  can  be  taken  for  granted  no  longer. 
If  we  are  asked — what  revenue  is  there  to 
share? — we  must  answer  with  one  voice  that 
the  first  $5  billion  in  the  current  Federal 
budget  had  best  be  spent  insuring  the  vi- 
tality of  state  and  local  governments  who 
hold  together  that  vast  structure  of  gov- 
ernment which  supports  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment. If  Congress  has  "shadow  govern- 
ments" to  disperse  throughout  the  land,  let 
them  come  forward.  Otherwise,  Congress 
would  do  well  to  trust  those  now  In  state 
and  local  authority  to  do  a  better  Job  than 
the  results  of  the  past  indicate  that  present 
grant-in-aid  structures  and  methods 
achieve. 

I  appreciate  that  in  the  midst  of  a  reve- 
nue sharing  seminar,  we  can  become  highly 
emotional  about  our  cause.  I  feel  a  natural 
surge  of  anger  whenever  I  hear  a  Congress- 
man suggesting  that  he  knows  more  about 
the  needs  of  Indianapolis  than  the  Mayor 
or  the  Council  of  this  city.  That  is  the  as- 
sumption of  each  Federal  program  with 
which  we  struggle  in  this  city.  The  tempta- 
tion is  frequently  very  great  to  clear  the 
entire  Federal  apparatus  away  and  to  pre- 
tend that  we  do  not  belong  to  any  Federal 
system.  I  am  certain  that  we  could  put  a 
perverse  twist  on  Congressman  Mills'  logic 
and  suggest  that  those  Congrressmen  who 
have  presented  our  local  government  with 
such  a  welter  of  federal  laws  with  which  to 
comply  ought  to  bear  the  penalty  of  rais- 
ing the  funds  to  help  xos  comply.  In  sum- 
mary, in  return  for  the  physic  pleasures  of 
passing  laws  to  do  good  must  come  the  pains 
of  paying  for  it. 

For  the  moment,  however,  let  us  appreciate 
that  political  life  does  not  permit  Instant 
poetic  Justice.  It  does  permit  plain  speaking. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  cwdlnary  citizen 
wants  responsive  government  and  visible 
performance,  now.  This  state  of  affairs  can 
come  about  with  considerable  strengthen- 
ing of  American  federalism,  in  the  process. 
Our  task  as  local  officials  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  enthusiasm  for  reform  of  the  Con- 
gress, of  the  federal  bureaucracy  and  of 
state  government  does  not  obscure  the  press- 
ing need  for  local  structiu'al  reform.  That 
need  Is  monumental  and  all  of  the  money 
in  America  is  not  going  to  revitalize  local 
government  unless  business  practices,  sensi- 
tivity t-o  the  problems  of  all  citizens,  highest 
caUber  citizens  participation,  and  abundant 
Imagination  replace  far  too  many  situations 
In  which  government  is  fragmented  un- 
believably geographically  and  functionally, 
some  citizens  are  Ignored,  and  ill-qualified 
and  luiimaglnatlve  leaders  are  at  best  sim- 
ply holding  on  for  dear  life  while  talent 
and  wealth  and  hope  ebbs  away. 

The  crises  of  many  cities  were  not  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress,  the  President,  or  state 
governments  and  wlU  not  be  remedied  by 
them. 

Revenue  sharing,  now,  can  make  a  big 
difference  in  arresting  a  dangerous  trend  to- 


ward failure  of  the  Federal  government  to 
produce  results  even  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  back 
up  those  intentions.  The  federal  system  and 
this  Includes  local  governments  can  be 
strengthened  and  this  will  say  much  to 
questions  about  the  quality  of  government 
as  our  country  becomes  even  more  diverse 
and  complex.  All  or  any  of  this  will,  occur, 
fiiUkUy  because  a  sufficient  number  of  indi- 
vidual Congressmen  see  merit  in  the  idea 
of  revenue  sharing  and  note  that  we  plan  to 
support  them  in  their  work  and  to  criticize 
them  without  pause  If  they  are  arrogant, 
indolent,  or  unwilling  to  take  seriously  the 
strong  pleas  of  every  other  branch  of  gov- 
ernment in  America.  Revenue  sharing  is  not 
a  simple  solution  to  all  that  alls  America. 
It  is  an  important  step  in  the  streng^en- 
ing  of  our  ooiintry  and  all  its  governmental 
Institutions.  It  is  sufficiently  Important  that 
the  sentiments  of  each  Congressman  must 
be  foxmd  and  the  good  will  of  each  Congress- 
man secured  by  those  among  us  who  have 
political  strength  In  our  own  localities. 

Congressmen  who  oppose  us  will  need  to 
face  us  with  better  arguments  than  specious 
Judgments  that  we  are  seeking  to  spend  Con- 
gressional money  that  we  are  Incompetent 
or  potentially  dishonest,  that  there  is  no 
money  to  spend,  that  our  abilities  to  do  well 
are  dubious  even  in  light  of  their  disastrous 
activities  of  the  past. 

We  are  In  process  of  setting  the  domestic 
record  straight.  The  status  quo  Is  indefensi- 
ble and  even  very  Influential  Congressmen 
will  not  be  able  to  walk  like  the  'emperor 
with  no  clothes"  for  long.  We  are  going  to 
point  out  that  the  Emperor  wears  no  clothes. 
Having  said  tills,  we  axe  commencing  a  re- 
dressing of  American  federalism  from  top  to 
bottom. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  GUY  L.  VARN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
dedicated  educator  and  personal  friend 
recently  announced  his  retirement  after 
a  distingiiished  career  in  the  public 
school  system  of  Columbia,  S.C. 

Dr.  Guy  L.  Vam  has  served  faithfully 
as  superintendent  of  the  Colimibia — 
district  1 — public  schools  for  the  past  20 
years.  His  wise  and  competent  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools  has  directly  bene- 
fited thousands  of  citizens  in  our  State. 

Dr.  Yarn's  own  life  illustrates  his  deep 
personal  devotion  to  education.  Bom  in 
1906,  he  began  his  formal  education  in 
a  one-room  coimtry  school.  He  earned 
his  high  school  diploma  in  Columbia, 
graduated  from  Wofford  College  in 
Spartanburg,  and  received  his  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Dr.  Yarn  continued  his  grad- 
uate education  at  Peabody,  Colimibla, 
and  New  York  Universities,  and  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  from 
Wofford  College. 

Dr.  Vam  came  to  the  Columbia  school 
system  in  1936,  and  served  9  years  as 
principal  of  Schneider  Elementary.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  system's  central  of- 
fice In  1945,  serving  3  years  as  Colimi- 
bia's  first  personnel  director,  and  3  years 
as  assistant  superintendent  before  be- 
coming superintendent  in  1951. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  February  24,  1971.  Columbia 
Record  of  Columbia,  S.C,  which  calls  at- 
tention to  Dr.  Vam's  lifelong  contribu- 
tion to  public  education  in  South  Caro- 
lina smd  his  outstanding  record  of  public 
service. 


There  being  no  objectitai,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Thai«k  Yov  aoTY  Yarn 

Two  decades  ago,  Guy  Yarn  became  super- 
intendent of  the  Columbia  (District  One) 
PubUc  Schools.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the 
central  office,  having  served  three  years  as 
director  of  personnel  and  another  three  years 
as  assistant  superintendent.  Before  that,  he 
guided  Schneider  Elementary  for  nine  years 
as  Its  principal. 

A  goodly  portion  of  Guy  Vam's  life,  thus, 
has  been  given  to  the  children  of  Columbia. 
Many  a  Colimiblan  knows  him  well  because 
of  his  presence  in  our  midst  over  the  ex- 
tended period  of  time. 

What  a  rich  experience  it  has  been  for 
Varn!  "Experience"  is  a  counter-word  m  the 
educators'  vocabulary,  but  in  this  Instance  It 
serves  extremely  well.  For  Vam  has  experi- 
enced many  physical,  educational,  social  and 
economic  changes  in  the  school  system  ha 
has  served. 

"My  experiences,"  he  said  in  his  retirement 
letter  to  the  school  board,  "have  been  quite 
varied  and  challenging."  Varied?  Challeng- 
ing? He  adds,  "I  have  served  through  the  de- 
pression years,  the  war  years,  the  population 
explosion,  and  the  massive  changes  resulting 
from  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954." 
Need  one  amplify  on  the  alterations,  trouble- 
some and  tiring  decisions,  and  restraint 
needed  during  such  a  time  span  to  educate 
Columbia's  children  and  youngsters? 

A  grateful  citizenry  can  thank  Guy  Varn 
for  his  patience,  endurance,  loyalty  and  his 
constant  endeavor  to  provide  the  city's  young 
men  and  women  with  the  best  education  at- 
tainable with  the  best  teachers  available  and 
the  fiscal  resources  obtainable. 

Few  men  have  served  our  city  so  well,  so 
long.  For  the  thousands  whose  lives  were  en- 
riched because  of  prudent  administration  of 
the  schools  where  they  learned,  we  say: 
"Thank  you,  Guy  Vam." 


ORDER   FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  JACKSON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  ,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  on 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  extend  beyond  12  o'clock  meri- 
dian and  that  statements  therein  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  Senate  will  convene  at  11:30 
ajn.  following  the  expiration  of  a  recess. 
Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
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remarks  by  the  two  able  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes, 
to  be  followed  by  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  is  not  to  extend 
beyond  12  o'clock  meridian  imder  the 
previous  order. 

The  operation  of  rule  XXn  will  be  sus- 
pended until  12  o'clock  meridian  tomor- 
row. Under  the  rule  there  will  be  1  hour 
of  debate,  and  under  the  previous  order, 
the  hour  will  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and  the 
equally  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hour  of  de- 
bate, a  quorum  call  is  mandatory  under 
the  rule.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
presence  of  a  quorum  by  the  Presiding 
OfiQcer,  a  roilcall  vote  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  will  be  mandatory  under  the  rule. 
Therefore,  there  will  be  an  automatic 
roilcall  vote  on  tomorrow  at  about  1:10 
p.m. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  pend- 
ing business  on  tomorrow— if  cloture  is 
not  invoked— the  Senate  will  consider 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  lowering  the 
age  to  18  for  voting  in  State  and  local 
elections. 

Under  the  previous  order,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  will  stand  in  adjournment  until  11:30 
a.m.  on  Wednesday  next. 

On  Wednesday  next,  under  the  previ- 
ous order,  immediately  following  action 
on  the  approval  of  the  Journal,  if  there 
is  no  objection,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  or- 
der, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  is  to  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
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RECESS   UNTIL    11:30    AJ»I 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  unti'.  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
March  9,  1971,  at  11:30  aju. 


NOMTNATTONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  8  (legislative  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 17),  1971: 

In  trx  Aih  Forcz 
MaJ.  Oen.  Homer  I.  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXXPV, 
UJ3.  Air  Force  Reserve,  for  appointment  as 
Chief  of  Air  Force  Reserve  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8019,  title  10,  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

In  tkb  Asut 

Gen.  George  Robinson  Mather,  603-46- 
3087,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, UJ3.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  grade  of  general  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3962. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Chief,  Army  Reserve  and  for  ap- 
pointment as  major  general,  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  major  general,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3019.  3443.  and 
3447: 

To   he  major  general 

Brig.  Oen.  James  Mllnor  Roberts,  Jr.,  173- 
12-8299,  Army  of  the  United  Statee  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army  Reserve) . 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3307: 

To  be  major  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Howard  Wilson  Penney,  369-12- 
3626,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Roderick  Wetherlll,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  David  Stuart  Parker.  661-64- 
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7425.  Army  of  the  United  Statas  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Raymond  Leroy  Shoemaker, 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  UJ3.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  Lloyd  Brinkley  Ramsey,  400-54- 
8204,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (brigadier 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  George  Philip  Seneft.  Jr..  037-26- 
0693,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  UJ3.  Army) . 

Major  Gen.  Edward  Harleston  deSaussure. 
Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Hugh  Franklin  Foster.  Jr..  081- 
32-8407,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  UJ3.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  Peach  Rollins.  Jr.,  452- 
16-6121,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  UJS.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  Robertson  Desobry,  460- 
64-3560,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Lafayette  Mabry,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general.  United  States  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Herron  Nichols  Maples,  439-03- 
2098,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  VS.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Leo  Henry  Schweiter,  614—40- 
5013,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  OS.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Bautz,  Jr.,  13^-18-6013, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  George  Marion  Selgnlous  n,  347- 
26-0197,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Logan  Trby,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Franklin  Milton  Davis,  Jr.,  006- 
10-7683,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Paul  Alfred  Peyerelsen,  475-09- 
8678,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  UjS.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Richard  George  Clccolella,  124- 
12-0800,  Army  of  the  Umted  States  (brigadier 
general,  U-S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Francis  Holllngsworth, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(brigadier  general,  U.S.  Army). 

MXDICAL  CORPB 

MaJ.  Gen.  Kenneth  Dew  Orr,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general. 
Medical  Corps,  U.8.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Hal  Bruce  Jennings.  Jr.,  302-07- 
4697,  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general.  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 
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JUNIOR  GIRL  SCOUTS  MAKE  AN 
ECOLOGY  PLEDGE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1971 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  greatly  concerned  about 
the  problems  of  pollution  and  litter  and 
their  effect  on  our  enviroiunent  and  our 
natural  resources. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  us  voice 
our  concern  and  then  neglect  to  follow 
through. 

A  group  of  Junior  Girl  Scouts  and  their 
leaders  from  Atwater,  CaUf.,  have  writ- 
ten me  of  their  own  environmental  con- 


cerns, and  have  also  spelled  out  their 
pledge  to  protect  the  environment  and 
preserve  our  Nation's  natural  resources. 

I  found  this  group's  pledge  and  letter 
to  be  outstanding  and  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  oi  the  Congress. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  letter  to  me  from  Junior  Girl 
Scout  Troop  19,  Atwater,  Calif.,  In  the 

CuNGRESSIONAL  RECORD : 

Februaby  26, 1971. 
Hon.  Jerome  R.  Wau>ik, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Waldie:  Junior  Girl  Scout 
Troop  19  is  studying  a  new  badge  this  year. 
We  are  pioneering  in  Eco-Action  for  1971.  We 
are  learning,  what  we  can,  of  the  problems 
facing  us  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals.  We 
are  maldng  a  pledge,  our  own  solemn  pledge 
to  find  the  pioneering  spirit  to  start  to  over- 
come the  problems  which  are  robbing  us  of 


clean  water,  free  fresh  air  which  we  need  to 
sustain  life,  problems  of  too  many  people,  too 
much  Utter  and  shrinking  wilderness  areas. 

cm  PLEDGE 

1 .  I  promise  to  never,  ever  throw  or  drop  a 
single  tiny  piece  of  Utter  on  the  ground.  If  I 
see  someone  doing  it  be  he  child  or  old,  old 
man,  I  will  pick  up  his  litter  and  poUtely 
hand  it  back  to  him. 

2.  I  will  never  contaminate  a  stream,  river, 
lake  or  waterway  In  any  way. 

3.  I  will  not  waste  paper  or  food.  When  I 
am  grown,  I  will  not  work  for  a  company 
which  willfully  pollutes  our  environment. 

4.  I  will  encourage  my  dad  and  mom  to 
denund  autos  which  will  not  pollute,  to 
demand  that  our  local  watar  supplies  be 
clean  and  healthy  and  that  our  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  be  adequate  for  our  community; 
and  that  our  community  and  state  adapt 
methods  of  collecting  items  which  can  be 
recycled. 
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6.  I  win  encourage  my  family  and  friends 
to  support  legislation  which  will  help  clean 
up  o\ir  environment  and  to  enforce  tbeee 
laws:  and  to  support  legislation  to  create  new 
wilderness  areas. 

In  looking  for  some  way  to  actively  partic- 
ipate In  saving  our  remaining  wilderness 
areas  from  encroaching  civilization,  we  foiind 
that  there  Is  a  proposed  all-weather  high- 
way planned  to  go  through  the  high  Sierras 
between  the  John  Mulr  Wilderness  and  E>ana 
Mlnares  Wilderness  areas  crossing  the  200- 
mlle  road-free  John  Mulr  Trail. 

We  applaud  your  efforts  to  block  this  pro- 
posed highway  by  reintroducing  the  San 
Joaquin  Wilderness  Bill. 

As  Girl  Scouts  who  Uve  with  and  love  the 
outdoor  In  Its  natural  state  we  support  this 
bill.  And.  although  we  cannot  yet  vote,  we 
want  to  raise  our  voice  In  opposition  to  this 
highway.  We  have  written  letters  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
our  Representative*  In  Congress.  As  well  as 
the  Governor,  Lt.  Governor,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  o\ir  representatives  In  the  state  leg- 
islature. We  have  urged  them  to  support  the 
San  Joaquin  Wilderness  Bill  with  whatever 
power  they  possess. 

We  would  like  someday  to  take  our  own 
children  to  this  most  lovely  area  where  no 
road  exists  and  where  hopefully  no  road  will 
ever  exist. 

Very  sincerely, 

Jtjnior  Girl  Scotjt  Tboop  19. 

ATWATKX,  CAilF. 

Deana  Adams.  Kathy  Grammes,  Michelle 
Hemme.  Deborah  Lloyd,  Sharon  Lonjln. 
Lisa  Gycock,  Terrl  Culbreth,  Beth 
Grammes,  Susie  Mahoney,  Angela 
Bone,  Cathy  Gurley.  Vicky  Spagnola. 
Barbara  Pierce,  Tammy  Spagnola, 
Annqunette    Myers. 

Susan  Katsch,  Shirley  Bone,  Cathy  Sny- 
der, Kathy  Clifford,  Judith  Noderer, 
Christine  Honea,  Sandra  Boyce,  Naomi 
Czlpka,  Melanle  Grlsby,  Deborah 
Robinson,  Laura  Prowell,  Cindy  An- 
stead,  Connie  Grammes,  Leader;  Janet 
Smyela,  Assistant  Leader;  Patricia  S. 
Bone,  Leader. 


DAV    1971    LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTtday.  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  national  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  Mr.  Cecil  W.  Ste- 
venson of  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  recently  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  with  a  presentation  of  the 
DAV  1971  legislative  program. 

That  program  reflects  the  coatinued 
high  purpose  of  the  DAV  to  assure  ade- 
quate care  for  the  disabled  veteran  and 
his  family. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  presentation  by  Commander 
Stevenson  which  follows: 

STATEMrXT  OF  CEcn,  W.  Sttvknson 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, thank  you  so  much  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  come  before  you  to  speak 
on  the  1971  Legislative  Program  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

I  thank  you.  too,  on  behalf  of  our  Na- 
tional Officers,  our  State  Commanders  and 
Adjutants  who  are  here  with  us  this  mom- 
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Ing.  Our  mutual  Interest  in  veterans'  affairs 
brings  us  together  again  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  for  formal  discussions  on  programs 
and  plans  of  our  Organization  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

It  would  be  derelict  on  the  part  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  Mr.  Chairman, 
If  we  did  not  at  the  very  outset  pay  special 
notice  .  .  .  and  give  congratulatory  apprecia- 
tion to  you  and  the  members  of  your  Com- 
mittee who  have  made  It  possible  for  the 
91st  Congress  to  be  remembered  as  the  "Best 
Veterans'  Congress  In  Years." 

That  quote  Is  not  mine,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, but  It  has  been  used  to  describe 
the  91st  Congress  In  the  newspap)ers,  service 
organization  publications,  and  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Itself. 

We  know  you  made  It  possible  for  the  new 
legislation  now  on  the  books — new  laws — 
that  makes  life  easier  for  the  disabled  war 
veteran,  his  dependents  and  survivors.  We 
are  especially  grateful  that  you  gave  your 
all-out  support  to  have  the  new  compensa- 
tion law  become  effective  on  July  1,  1970. 
Instead  of  January  1,  1971,  as  originally 
scheduled. 

In  addition  to  the  generous  Increases  In 
compensation  rates,  the  9l8t  Congress  sub- 
stantially Improved  and  expanded  the  pro- 
grams of  education  and  training,  dependen- 
cy and  Indemnity  compensation,  disability 
and  death  pension,  and  the  hospital  and 
medical  care  program.  Indeed,  every  major 
benefit  program  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents was  dramatically  Improved  and  ex- 
panded. 

These  and  other  actions — all  of  which 
cannot  be  covered  here — provide  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  In  increased 
benefits  and  represent  achievements  of  out- 
standing significance  by  this  Committee  and 
the  91st  Congress.  I  know  that  the  Com- 
mittee will,  as  It  has  always  done  In  the  past, 
continue  to  give  serious  recognition  to  vet- 
erans problems  as  it  undertakes  Its  work  In 
the  92nd  Congress. 

We  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
look  forward  to  working  with  you,  and  pro- 
viding you  with  whatever  assistance  we  can 
in  the  coming  months.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  dedicated  members  who  continue  to  serve 
on  this  great  Committee  and  to  say  a  very 
warm  word  of  welcome  and  congratulations 
to  the  newly  assigned  members.  I  know 
that  all  members  will  find  us  ready  and 
available  at  all  times  so  that  with  our  Joint 
efforts  we  may  continue  to  give  all  help,  rea- 
sonable and  proper,  to  those  of  our  fighting 
forces  who  bear  the  scars  of  battle  wounds, 
or  the  marks  of  injuries  or  Illnesses  Incurred 
while  on  active  duty. 

Before  proceeding  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
perhaps  I  should  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
plain to  the  new  members  the  principal  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans was  created.  That  purpose  in  part  urges 
all  of  us  "to  uphold  and  maintain  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States; 
to  realize  the  true  American  ideals  and  alms 
for  which  those  eligible  to  membership 
fought;  to  advance  the  interests  and  work 
for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded,  injured 
and  disabled  veterans;  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  Veterans  Administration  and 
all  other  public  and  private  agencies  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Improving  and  advancing  the 
condition,  health,  and  Interest  of  all  serv- 
ice-disabled veterans." 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the 
DAV.  as  part  of  Its  National  Service  Pro- 
gram. Is  making  a  special  effort  to  seek  out 
returning  war  veterans  to  advise  them  that 
ovu:  Organization  stands  ready  to  offer  as- 
sistance In  securing  for  them  all  benefits  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  DAV  maintains  150  National  Serv- 
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Ice  Officers — 46  are  Vietnam  veterans — lo- 
cated In  Veterans  Administration  Regional 
Offices  and  Centers  across  the  Country.  These 
dedicated,  specially  trained  national  em- 
ployees— all  of  them  disabled  as  the  result 
of  wartime  service — assist  the  veteran  In  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  claims  for 
compensation,  pension,  hospitalization,  med- 
ical treatment,  education  and  vocational 
training,  and  sundry  other  benefits  under 
law. 

As  National  Commander  of  the  DAV,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  genuine  pride  In  our 
Service  Program  and  the  high  stature  it  has 
attained  through  the  efforts  of  our  National 
Service  Officers.  In  this  connection,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  success  of  their  efforts  often 
depends  upon  the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing that  you  and  your  Committee  members 
have  consistently  given  to  our  Legislative 
presentations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  honorable  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
here  are  the  1971  DAV  Legislative  Objectives. 

I  want  to  say  at  once,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  DAV 
to  come  here  and  make  extravagant  demands 
upon  the  Committee  and  the  public  treasury. 
The  generous  record  of  veterans'  benefits  en- 
acted In  the  91st  Congress  would.  In  any  case, 
constrain  us  to  keep  our  program  within 
reasonable  and  equitable  limits.  However, 
with  your  Indulgence.  I  should  like  to  cover 
In  general  terms  certain  areas  of  veterans' 
programs  to  which  the  DAV  Is  addressing 
Itself  this  year. 

DISABH-rrT  COMPENSATION 

With  respect  to  the  VA  disability  compen- 
sation program,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  re- 
emphasize  that  the  DAV,  throughout  the 
years,  has  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
Interest  and  concern  this  Committee  has  con- 
sistently shown  for  those  veterans  who  have 
suffered  disability  as  the  result  of  service  In 
our  armed  forces.  We  are  most  grateful  to 
the  Committee  for  repeatedly  exercising 
initiative  and  leadership  In  the  development 
of  programs  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 
these  deserving  war  veterans. 

Traditionally,  It  has  been  accepted  that 
payments  for  service-incurred  disablement 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  veteran.  This  is  particu- 
larly so  in  the  cases  of  the  very  severely  dis- 
abled, whose  income  consists  solely  of  com- 
pensation and  where  very  often  the  recipient 
U  so  disabled  that  he  cannot  work.  Accord- 
ingly, it  Is  the  feeling  of  the  DAV  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  purchasing  value  of 
compensation  payments  must  continue  to  be 
a  major  factor  In  the  established  compensa- 
tion policy. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Committee  will, 
as  It  has  steadfastly  done  in  the  past,  keep 
the  disability  compensation  program  under 
close  and  continuing  study.  The  constant  rise 
In  the  cost  of  goods  and  services  offers,  we 
think,  a  real  and  compelling  reason  for  the 
Committee  to  do  so. 

Since  Disability  compensation  Is  a  matter 
of  fundamental  Interest  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  it  Is  only  natural  that  a 
number  of  resolutions  touching  on  this  pro- 
gram be  considered  and  approved  by  our  Na- 
tional Conventions. 

Among  those  adopted  by  our  most  recent 
National  Convention  is  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  long-delayed  and  well-deserved  Increase 
in  the  statutory  awards  payable  to  disabled 
veterans  for  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  single 
extremity  or  body  organ.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  persistently  opposed  this 
proposal,  giving  as  Its  reason  that  they  "have 
been  engaged  In  the  preliminary  steps"  of  a 
study  to  obtain  data  for  use  In  validating 
the  disability  Rating  Schedule.  This  study 
has  been  going  on  now  for  well  over  a  decade. 
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and  we  cannot  see  it  as  a  valid  excuse  for 
delaying  action  any  longer  on  this  worthy 
proposal. 

Although  the  basic  rates  of  dlsablUty  com- 
pensation have  been  increased  at  more  or  lees 
regular  Intervals  over  the  years,  the  monthly 
rates  for  the  statutory  awards  have  re- 
mained constant  since  July  1.  1952,  at  which 
time  there  was  granted  an  increase  of  $5 
a  month  over  the  rate  prevailing  since  Sep- 
tember 1,  1946. 

Inasmuch  as  the  costs  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices have  risen  substantially  during  the  1952- 
1971  period,  we  believe  a  generous  increase  in 
these  statutory  payments  Is  wholly  Justified. 
We  urge  the  Committee's  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  pending  proposal. 

Another  DAV  resolution  associated  with 
compensation  would  authorize  an  annvial 
clothing  allowance  of  »300  to  veterans  who, 
because  of  service-connected  disabilities  are 
forced  to  wear  prosthetic  appliances  which 
tend  to  wear  out  or  tear  their  clothing. 

The  proposal  is  a  most  reasonable  one.  Is 
Inexpensive,  and  its  enactment  will  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  value  of  military  service  and 
the  difficulties  these  veterans  endure  dally 
because  of  the  special  nature  of  their  service- 
connected  disabilities.  We  urge  the  Commit- 
tee's approval  of  this  deserving  and  appealing 
measure. 

The  DAV  also  proposes  a  modification  of 
existing  law  to  extend  the  full  range  of 
wartime  benefits  to  a  very  deserving  group  of 
VA  beneficiaries. 

Enactment  of  the  Cold  War  G.I.  Bill  (P.L. 
89-358)  In  March  of  1966.  and  the  Veteranis' 
Pension  and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1967,  expanded  significantly  the  wartime 
benefits  program  for  veterans  who  have 
served  in  time  of  peace  under  wartime 
conditions. 

There  still  remains,  however,  a  group  of 
disabled  peacetime  veterans  who  are  paid 
dlsablUty  compensation  at  wartime  rates  but 
who  are  not.  under  existing  law.  entitled  to 
other  wartime  benefits. 

The  DAV  believes  that  a  veteran  who 
sustained  a  disability  under  wartime  condi- 
tions, while  performing  extra-hazardous 
service,  should  have  a  fundamental  entitle- 
ment to  the  same  benefits  provided  for  war 
veterans  who  became  disabled  under  similar 
circumstances. 

In  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  we  heartily  rec- 
ommend that  equal  treatment  be  accorded 
these  deserving  veterans  and  that  they  be 
provided  with  the  full  range  of  wartime 
benefits. 

The  DAV  National  Convention  last  August 
adopted  a  number  of  other  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  disability  compensation.  In- 
cluded are  proposals  to  authorize  concur- 
rent payment  of  compensation  and  pension 
under  a  special  formula;  dependency  allow- 
ances for  veterans  whose  disabilities  are  rated 
less  than  50  percent;  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  widows  of  veterans 
rated  100  percent  service-connected  disabled 
for  20  or  more  years;  and  to  authorize  aid  and 
attendance  allowances  for  dependent  parents 
of  veterans  who  die  as  a  result  of  service- 
connected  dlsablUty. 

VA    MZOICAL    CLAIM 

The  DAV,  by  Its  very  nature,  has  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  In  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion's Hospital  and  Medical  Care  Program. 
We  strongly  support  the  position  that  the 
VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
maintain  its  prominence  In  the  entire  field 
of  medical  care. 

The  DAV  Is  deeply  Indebted  to  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  conducting  the  surveys  last 
year  which  resulted  In  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  ho^ltal  and  medical  needs  of 
disabled  war  veterans.  Indeed,  information 
adduced  by  the  surveys  was  instrumental  in 
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securing  additional  hospital  funds  which 
brought  about  Improvements  In  the  VA 
Medical  Care  Program. 

As  you  are  aware.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
discussion  is  going  on  within  and  outside 
the  Government  to  establish  a  National 
Health  Insurance  Program.  There  Is  a  variety 
of  health  care  legislation  of  both  large 
and  small  scope  pending  before  the  Congress. 
Proposals  to  improve  the  distribution  of 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  technicians,  and 
other  allied  health  personnel  are  under  con- 
sideration. Some  of  these  proposals  have  a 
laudable  purpose  because  the  national  short- 
age of  doctors  and  other  health  professionals 
is  severe  and  worsening. 

The  DAV  recognizes  that  the  problem  of 
health  care  for  the  general  population  \a 
swelling  rapidly  and  that  legislation  Is 
needed  to  deal  realistically  with  all  aspects 
of  the  health  Issue,  Including  the  plight  of 
medical  education. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  role  the 
VA  will  play  In  any  proposed  National  Health 
Care  Program.  In  this  connection,  the  VA 
Chief  Medical  Director  stated  recently  that 
all  health  systems  "must  link  their  re- 
sources, talent,  and  knowledge."  It  was 
further  stated  that  "no  component  of  the 
Nation's  Health  Care  System  as  large  as  that 
represented  by  the  VA's  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  can  consider  itself,  or  be 
considered,  in  Isolation — no  matter  bow 
splendid." 

The  DAV  senses  here  the  beginning  of  a 
subtle  effort  to  assimilate  the  VA  medical 
system  into  a  National  "unified  health  plan" 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  HEW  or  some  other 
social  agency.  As  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Committee  know,  HEW  has  already 
proposed  that  8  of  its  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  30  out-patient  clinics  be  closed. 
It  is  Indicated  that  if  the  closings  occur,  pub- 
lic health  service  patients  will  be  transferred 
to  VA  hospitals. 

Despite  all  of  the  plans  being  advanced 
for  the  operation  of  a  National  Health  Pro- 
gram, we  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  dis- 
abled war  veteran  and  the  debt  his  nation 
owes  him  dictate  aggressive  action  to  make 
certain  he  receives  a  high  level  of  medical 
service  as  a  matter  of  right,  that  he  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  general  population, 
and  that  he  must  be  given  total  priority  with 
respect  to  health  care  benefits.  In  our  view, 
the  principle  of  first-rate  medical  care  for 
wounded  and  otherwise  disabled  war  veter- 
ans is  at  once  so  Just  and  indisputably  right 
that  the  Government  Is  under  a  strong  moral 
obligation  to  continue  to  effectively  operate 
the  VA  Hospital  and  Medical  Care  system 
as  It  Is  presently  constituted. 

In  this  regard,  the  recently  published  VA 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  indicates  an  In- 
crease of  $124.7  million  over  fiscal  year  1971 
for  medical  care.  Upon  reviewing  the  imme- 
diate and  massive  needs  of  the  Program,  it 
becomes  evident  that  this  Increase  Is  unreal- 
Istlcally  low  and  will  necessarily  result  In  the 
loss  of  5,500  hospital  beds.  At  the  same  time, 
reports  received  from  across  the  country  re- 
veal that  applications  for  VA  hospital  and 
out-patient  treatment  have  been  on  the  in- 
crease, the  demands  for  aU  hospital  and  med- 
ical services  have  reached  an  all-time  high, 
that  the  number  of  veterans  seeking  nvirs- 
Ing  home  care  Is  rising.  The  reports,  in  fact, 
reflect  an  Increased  need  for  across-the-board 
services  to  psychiatric,  medical,  and  surgical 
patients. 

The  VA  can  go  forward  with  jKwltive  pro- 
grams that  provide  greater  health  services 
to  more  patients  with  increased  effectiveness. 
But,  again,  this  can  only  be  done  with  a 
level  of  funds  far  higher  than  that  requested 
In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  resolutions  relating 
to  the  VA  Hospital  and  Medical  Care  Pro- 
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gram  were  adopted  by  our  National  Conven- 
tion. Included  are  proposals  to  provide  an 
Aid  and  Attendance  allowance  for  service- 
connected  totally  disabled  veterans  who  are 
confined  to  a  nursing  home;  to  provide  com- 
plete medical  services  to  veterans  who  are 
rated  50  percent  or  more  disabled;  to  author- 
ize hospital  care  for  the  widows  and  children 
of  veterans  who  died  of  service-connected 
disabilities  and  for  wives  and  children  of 
veterans  who  have  service-connected  condl- 
tlons  rated  as  totally  disabling. 

As  you  know,  under  the  terms  of  the  Mili- 
tary Medical  Benefits  Act,  hospital  care  U 
made  available  to  dependents  of  retired  mlU- 
tary  personnel  and  to  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  servicemen  who  die  while  on  active 
duty. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  DAV  that  depend- 
ents of  totaUy  disabled  service-connected 
veterans  and  the  survivors  of  veterans  who 
die  of  service-connected  causes  should  bo 
placed  In  a  position  comparable  to  that  en- 
Joyed  by  dependents  of  miUtary  retirees. 

Over  the  years,  this  Committee  and  the 
Congress  has  consistently  recognized  that 
the  widow  of  a  man  who  dies  of  service-In- 
curred disease  or  injury  is  In  a  very  select 
category  and  deserves  the  special  gratitude 
and  assistance  of  our  nation. 

This  is  reflected  In  the  passage  of  leglsU- 
tlon  that  has  established  programs  of  death 
compensation  paymente,  provisions  for  home 
loans,  and  for  educaUonal  assistance  bene- 
fits to  war  orphans  and  widows.  We  believe 
that  authorization  for  hospital  and  medical 
benefits  would  be  a  logical  and  natural  pro- 
gression of  a  grateful  nation's  efforts  to  ful- 
flU  In  a  greater  degree  the  needs  of  survivors 
of  those  who  contributed  so  much  to  preserve 
America's  security  in  time  of  war. 

NATIONAL   CKMrrXRtBS 

The  subject  of  national  cemeteries  has  been 
a  long-standing  priority  concern  of  the  DU- 
abled  American  Veterans.  Several  bills  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  would  consoUdate 
Federal  cemeteries  into  one  system  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans  Administration.  The 
DAV  strongly  supports  this  proposed  legU- 
lation,  for  we  see  it  as  a  means  of  elimi- 
nating the  confusing  and  uncertain  condition 
currently  associated  with  the  cemetery  pro- 
gram. 

The  DAV  has  National  Convention  resolu- 
tions calUng  for  increasing  the  burial  aUow- 
ance  to  •400,  and  to  establish  a  National 
Cemetery  In  every  state.  With  regard  to  the 
Utter  resolution,  we  recognize  that  for  prac- 
tical purposes  this  proposal  may  have  to  be 
modified.  Some  heavUy  veteran -populated 
areas  may  require  several  sites.  There  Is  no 
easy  solution,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  Committee  recog- 
nize this.  We  know,  too,  that  the  Committee 
has,  through  the  years,  constantly  held  to 
the  view  that  veterans  who  have  faithfully 
and  honorably  served  our  country  should  be 
entitled  to  the  secure  knowledge  that  there 
Is  a  carefully  drawn  plan  governing  ceme- 
teries for  veterans — a  plan  that  is  equitable 
now  and  wiU  sustain  In  the  future. 

I  want  to  say  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  DAV  is  soUdly  behind  the  proposal  to 
transfer  control  of  national  cemeteries  to  the 
Veterans  Administration.  It  represents.  In 
our  opinion,  a  major  step  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  doctrine  that  "every  vet- 
eran should  have  the  right  to  burial  In  a  na- 
tional cemetery  situated  reasonably  close  to 
his  home." 

OtrAKAirTKKD  AND  IKBXrMXO  ROMX  LOANS 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  In- 
ception of  the  Home  Loan  Program,  the  In- 
terest rate  has  risen  from  the  original  4  per- 
cent to  last  year's  all-time  high  of  e<4  per- 
cent— a  cost  of  financing  that  has  priced 
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most  of  the  nation's  veterans  out  of  the 
bousing  market. 

The  members  of  our  Organization  have  al- 
ways held  that  In  order  for  the  Home  Loan 
Program  to  be  a  meaningful  beneflt,  the  la- 
terest  rates  on  these  weU-secured,  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  loans  must  be  set  at  a  rea- 
sonable level  which  Is  within  the  reach  of 
the  average  veteran.  We,  therefore,  welcomed 
the  recent  actions  which  started  the  down- 
ward trend  In  Interest  rates,  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  present  7  percent  rate  will 
soon  go  even  lower. 

While  encouraged  by  the  lowering  of  the 
Interest  rates  and  the  extension  of  the  Loan 
Program  to  cover  mobile  homes  and  con- 
dominiums, Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration apparently  Intends  to  get  out  of  the 
"direct  loan  program."  The  news  that  there 
were  no  funds  available  In  the  1972  VA 
Budget  request  for  this  Important  Program 
came  as  a  shock,  and  must  have  been  espe- 
cially discouraging  to  that  small  group  of 
severely  disabled  veterans  who,  by  an  act  of 
Congress  last  year,  were  made  eligible  for 
direct  loans  to  purchase  specially  adapted 
bousing.  Veterans  who  will  benefit  from  this 
new  law  deserve  every  consideration  and 
should  be  assured  of  this  benefit  without  re- 
gard to  where  they  live  or  the  availability 
of  other  possible  sources  of  mortgage  credit. 

Eliminating  the  direct  home  loan  pro- 
gram runs  counter  to  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  DAV  National  Convention.  These 
resolutions  urge  that  the  Program  be  ex- 
panded, that  the  maximum  direct  loan 
amount  be  Increased  to  $25,000,  and  that 
such  loans  be  made  available  In  metropoU- 
tan  areas. 

We  view  the  hasty  and  111  conceived  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  direct  loans  as  an  arbitrary 
abuse  of  Executive  authority,  and  we  respect- 
fully request  that  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee exercise  Its  power  of  legislative  over- 
sight to  reassert  the  will  of  the  Congress  that 
"direct  loans"  In  any  area  be  made  available 
to  disabled  veterans  wbo  are  entitled  to  as- 
sistance in  the  purchase  of  specially  adapted 
housing. 

Other  DAV  leglslaUve  recommendations  as- 
sociated with  the  Home  Loan  Program  pro- 
vide that  the  specially  adapted  housing  bene- 
fit be  extended  to  veterans  who  have  suffered 
the  service-connected  loss,  or  loss  of  use  of 
an  upper  and  lower  extremity;  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  strict  controls  over  the  discount 
rate  be  maintained  In  order  to  prevent  lend- 
ers from  artlflclaUy  Increasing  the  maximum 
Interest  levels  by  the  charging  of  excessive 
points;  and  that  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  reserve  fund  be  used  to  provide 
home  loans  for  veterans  at  reasonable  inter- 
est rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  has  covered 
some  of  the  major  aspects  of  our  1971  Legis- 
lative Program.  There  are  other  matters  of 
equal  urgency  which  will  receive  our  atten- 
tion during  the  course  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  92nd  Congress. 

The  Committee  has  been  fiimlshed  a  com- 
plete set  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  1970 
DAV  National  Convention  held  at  Los  An- 
geles. California.  Bills  relating  to  most  of 
these  proposals  have  already  been  Introduced, 
while  others  are  presently  in  the  drafting 
stage. 

When  the  Committee  holds  bearings  on 
specific  pending  legislation,  we  hope  you  will 
allow  us  to  present  more  detailed  reasons  why 
we  feel  that  these  and  other  proposals  In 
which  we  are  deeply  Interested  should  be 
given  early  approval  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  again  want  to  express  our 
grateful  appreciation  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  comie  before  you  and  present 
our  views  on  matters  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  people  whom  we  serve— the  wartime  dls- 
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abled,  bis  dependents  and  survivors.  I  also 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  the  staff  members  of  this  distinguished 
Committee  and  to  thank  tbem  for  all  the 
competent  help,  advice,  and  practical  assist- 
ance they  have  given  us  throughout  the 
years.  I  am  pleased  to  commend  and  thank 
them  for  their  splendid  cooperation. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  another  high-point  of  our  Con- 
ference this  year.  This  afternoon  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  will  salute  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the  Anniver- 
sary of  its  fifty  years'  of  service  to  America's 
disabled  war  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  highly  respected  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Dorn,  will  act  as  Co-Chalrman  of 
this  event  In  the  House.  It  is  my  hope  that 
other  members  of  the  Committee  will  par- 
ticipate In  this  very  special  event. 

The  final  activity  of  ovur  Conference  will,  of 
course,  take  place  this  evening  when  we  have 
our  annual  reception  honoring  all  members 
of  the  Congress.  I  shall  look  forward  to  meet- 
ing with  you  on  this  festive  occasion  which 
begins  at  6:00  P.M.  in  the  Presidential  Ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  Statler  Hilton. 
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MINED  AREA  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1971 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP  CALIFOBMLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  for  myself  and  for  Messrs. 
Kyl,  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Rxjppe,  Cabcp,  Sebelius,  Terry, 
Oerald  R.  Ford,  Bob  Wilson,  Widnall, 
Blackburn,  and  Coughlin,  legislation  to 
provide  for  cooperation  between  Federal 
Oovemment  and  the  States  with  respect 
to  environmental  reg:ulations  for  mining 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislative  proposal  is  a  part  of 
President  Nixon's  environmental  mes- 
sage which  wEis  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  February  8,  1971. 

Historically,  the  continued  growth, 
prosperity,  and  strength  of  this  Nation 
has  been  proportional  to  our  ability  to 
develop  our  mineral  and  human  re- 
sources. Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  we  see  the  marvels 
of  our  great  strength  as  a  Nation — great 
highways,  inspiring  buildings,  factories, 
steel  mills. 

And  throughout  our  land,  too,  we  see 
the  price  paid  for  these  structures — great 
pits,  spoil  banks,  and  other  unsightly 
scenes. 

President  Nixon — and  more  than  200 
million  Americans — would  Uke  to  see  this 
growing  ugliness  stopped.  And  a  proposal 
by  the  administration,  keyed  to  the  Presi- 
dent's far-reaching  environmental  mes- 
sage of  February  8  is  designed  to  do  Just 
that.  I  am  proud  to  lend  my  support  to 
legislation  that  will  soften  the  environ- 
mental Impact  by  mining  in  the  United 
States. 

Action  is  long  overdue.  We  owe  it  to 
present  generations  and  future  ones  to 
save  whatever  we  can  of  our  terrain. 

In  oxir  quest  for  minerals.  3.2  million 
acres  of  land  already  have  been  dis- 


turbed by  mining.  And  some  150.000  acres 
are  being  added  annually  to  this  total 
If  we  continue  along  the  present  path,  5 
million  acres  will  have  been  affected  by 
1980. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  States  and 
some  of  the  mining  companies  have  ig- 
nored the  problem.  They  recognize  it  and 
have  taken  steps  to  reclaim  the  country- 
side. There  are,  on  the  books  of  22  States, 
regulations  concerning  mining  environ- 
mental problems. 

But  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity,  both 
In  the  laws  and  in  the  effort  to  see  that 
they  are  followed  to  the  letter. 

Corrective  National  legislation  is  the 
only  reasonable  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  legislation  I  support  gives  the 
States  the  initial  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping and  enforcing  environmental 
mining  regulations.  This  is  an  excellent 
approach.  However,  if  the  States  do  not 
act  by  coming  up  with  an  acceptable 
program  in  2  years,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  promulgate  regula- 
tions for  mining  operations  within  the 
State. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  cleaning  up 
the  damage  already  suffered — the  mil- 
lions of  acres  already  ravished.  The  ad- 
ministration, I  have  been  assured,  is 
working  on  this  phase,  too.  but  it  is  not 
part  of  the  present  legislative  proposal. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  proposed 
Mined  Area  Protection  Act  of  1971.  which 
should  become  law,  is  not  limited  to  the 
adverse  effects  of  surface  mining,  but 
would  cover  such  eyesores  as  imsightly 
spoil  heaps  from  imdergiound  mines  and 
the  sink  holes  and  the  water  pollution 
created  by  workings  beneath  the  surface. 

It  is  a  good  bill  and  merits  your 
support. 


FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
spends  a  good  deal  of  time  considering 
Federal  grant-in-aid  proposals  which 
would  affect  both  the  State  and  local 
levels.  And  in  considering  them,  we  sd- 
ways  try  to  be  alert  to  the  proper  bal- 
ance among  State  and  city  interests  and 
competition  for  funds,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  national  goals  versus  local  pref- 
erences, on  the  other. 

This  sometimes  confused  democratic 
process  somehow  seems  to  produce  rela- 
tively adequate  legislation  when  we  need 
it — but  we  seldom  have  adequately  solved 
the  problems  of  State  versus  city  in- 
terests, of  national  responsibilities  versus 
local  wishes.  And  perhaps  the  nature  of 
this  pluralistic  country  is  that  these  prob- 
lems never  can  be  permanently  or  com- 
pletely solved.  Perhaps,  too,  we  try  to  say 
too  much  for  a  piece  of  legislation  to 
hold. 

Maybe  the  motto  In  Washington 
should  be  the  fewer  words  the  better — 
and  I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
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dent  seems  to  feel  the  same  way.  Let  me 
refer  specifically  to  his  Manpower  Reve- 
nue Sharing  bill,  which  I  trust  the  Con- 
gress will  consider  fully  in  this  session. 
One  of  the  simple,  but  logical,  features 
of  this  bill  Is  to  give  revenue  sharing 
funds  directly  to  both  State  governments 
and  local  jurisdictions,  according  to  sim- 
ple published  formulas,  without  the  com- 
plications of  "pass-through"  devices, 
comprehensive  State  plans,  new  organi- 
zations in  the  State  governments,  or  ap- 
proval of  local  plsms  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  way,  the  principle  that 
government  should  be  returned  to  the 
people  is  followed  in  State  and  locEd  rela- 
tions Eis  well  as  in  national  and  State 
relations. 

Both  State  governments  and  local 
jurisdictions  are  required,  however,  to 
publish  their  aimual  plans  2  months  In 
advance.  Then  the  State  has  1  month  In 
which  to  comment  on  each  local  plan, 
and  each  local  jurisdiction  has  1  month 
in  which  to  comment  on  the  State  plan. 
I  think  this  Is  a  sensible,  realistic  way  of 
encouraging  coordination  without  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  excessive  red- 
tape. 

This  example  is  typical  of  the  ap- 
proach in  this  bill.  I  think  it  would  be 
instructive  for  each  of  us  to  study  this 
bill  carefully  and  consider  the  ways  In 
which  it  contrasts  with  much  of  the 
legislation  now  on  the  books. 

I,  for  one,  am  grateful  to  the  President 
for  showing  that  far-reaching  legislation 
can  still  be  written  in  a  few  simple  pages, 
and  that  power  can  flow  back  to  the  peo- 
ple again — if  we  In  this  Congress  are 
equal  to  the  moment. 


ALASKA  PIPELINE  QUESTIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACanSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gard- 
ner, Mass..  News  recently  had  one  of  Its 
characteristically  perceptive  editorials  on 
the  Alaska  pipeline  question. 

I  am  happy  to  Include  this  editorial  in 
the  Record  as  a  balanced  presentation  of 
a  very  complex  subject. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  happy  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Gardner  News,  a  dally 
which  under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
Bell  Family,  has  served  the  greater 
Gardner  community  for  all  of  the  70 
years  of  this  century. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Alaska  Pipeuns  Qusbtionb 

A  short  time  ago  a  Department  of  Interior 
report  cited  numerous  reasons  for  not  In- 
staUing  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  hot  oU 
ptpelixte.  but  then  came  down  in  favor  of  it 
on  the  grounds  of  overriding  national  need 
for  the  oil.  This  appeared  to  all  but  deliver 
the  coup  de  grace  to  the  efforts  of  conser- 
vaUonlsts  and  others  to  halt  the  project  at 
least  pending  more  study  of  alternatives. 

Hope  Is  not  quite  gone,  however.  Hearings 
In  Washington  and  in  Alaska  offer  one  last 
chance  to  make  a  case  against  the  pipeline 
i)er«uaslve  enough  to  overeome  the  momen- 
tum generated  by  powerful  oil  Interests— 
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Interests  so  confident  that  pipe  already  Is 
stacked  across  the  tundra  awaiting  the  green 
light. 

Another  encouraging  note  has  been 
sounded  by  Russell  Train,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  He  said  In  a  televised  interview  on 
the  eve  of  the  Washington  hearings  that  the 
agency  he  heads  Is  '"not  satisfied  completely" 
with  the  justification  for  the  pipeline. 

"Before  we  go  ahead  with  the  pipeline," 
Train  said,  "I  think  we  must  be  satisfied  that 
pipeline  represents  the  best  alternative  avail- 
able to  us."  This  Is  the  nub  of  the  matter. 
Few  would  maintain  that  the  Alaska  oil  re- 
serves should  simply  be  abandoned;  that 
would  be  folly.  In  a  society  that  depends  so 
heavily  on  oil.  Other  methods  of  transport- 
ing the  oU  are  potentlal'y  feasible,  and 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  investigated — not 
merely  by  the  oil  companies,  which  neces- 
sarily are  more  concerned  about  profit  than 
environmental  questions,  but  by  such 
ecological  expertise  as  the  government  can 
command. 

Even  the  federal  report  opting  for  the 
pipeline  noted  Its  many-faceted  threat  to  the 
ecological  balance  in  a  large  slice  of  Alaska. 
Unanswered  questions  about  possible  alter- 
natives should  be  carefully  gone  into  before 
the  oil  companies  are  given  the  final  go- 
ahead. 


HERE.  SIR,  THE  PEOPLE  GOVERN 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
which  we  all  knew  could  happen  did 
happen  last  week  when  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing of  the  United  States  was  desecrated 
by  a  tremendous  bomb  blast  at  1:32  a.m. 
on  March  1.  The  indignation,  the  out- 
rage, that  I  feel  for  this  tragic  act  is  not 
that  of  a  Member  of  Congress  apprehen- 
sive of  any  special  danger  but  rather  that 
of  an  individual  citizen  of  the  United 
States  realizing  the  proportion  to  which 
disregard  for  authority  and  lawful  proc- 
esses of  Government  has  risen. 

In  describing  the  position  of  the  Con- 
gress and  particularly  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  New  York  State 
Convention  on  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1788,  Alexander  Hamilton 
said,  "Here,  sir,  the  people  govern."  In 
all  its  imperfections — compromising, 
slow  moving,  sometimes  tedious — the 
Congress  is  fairly  representative  of  the 
people  of  America,  and  generally  the  end 
product  of  its  work  should  be  the  com- 
posite will  of  the  American  people.  The 
Capitol  itself  is  both  a  workplace  and  a 
national  symbol  of  the  InstitutiMi.  It  be- 
iMigB  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  past,  present,  and  future;  we  who 
are  privileged  to  labor  here  for  a  time  as 
elected  Representatives  have  no  proprie- 
tary interest  other  than  as  ordinary  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic. 

Whether  by  derangement  of  mind  and 
purpose  or  by  design,  those  who  perpe- 
trated this  ac*;  have  committed  a  grievous 
crime  against  our  society.  If  possible,  it  is 
even  more  reprehensible  coming  as  it  did 
during  the  week  that  the  House  passed 
the  bill  raising  the  public  debt  limit  of 
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our  Nation  to  $430  billion.  The  enormous 
debt  was  largely  Incurred  by  a  nation 
caring  for  its  own  and  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  be  a  good  neighbor  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Those  who  would  damage  the  Capitol 
deny  both  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  Improve  mankind  under  this 
roof  and  the  system  of  government  undw 
which  those  attempts  have  been  made. 
No  honest  man  contends  that  the  sys- 
tem is  flawless;  but  no  rational  man 
could  argue  either  that  it  has  not 
dreamed  of  great  achievements  and  often 
implemented  them. 

In  a  speech  to  Parliament  shortly 
after  World  War  n,  Winston  Churchill 
said: 

Many  forms  of  Oovernment  have  been 
tried,  and  will  be  tried  In  this  world  of  sin 
and  woe  ...  No  one  pretends  that  democracy 
is  perfect  or  all-wise.  Indeed  it  has  been  said 
that  democracy  Is  the  worst  form  of  Govern- 
ment except  all  thoee  other  forms  that  have 
been  tried  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  really  believe  that 
our  system  is  worthy  of  saving,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  that  more 
must  be  done  by  all  Americans  if  we  are 
to  preserve  it  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children. 

I  believe  It  is  not  enough  to  merely 
tighten  security  In  our  Capitol— though 
this  must  and  will  be  done.  Nor  Is  It 
enough  to  Insure  continued  free  8K:ces6 
by  all  Americans  to  these  Halls — though 
this  too  must  be  accomplished.  What  is 
needed  Is  a  reawakening  of  the  old  vir- 
tues of  America — the  belief  in  ourselves 
and  in  each  other  which  has  been  our 
crowning  virtue  in  times  past  and  seems 
so  desperately  lacking  throughout  our 
country.  Those  who  through  violence, 
would  cripple  this  free  system  should  be 
met  by  an  America  determined  to  strive, 
to  seek,  to  flnd,  and  not  to  yield. 

In  those  famous  words  spoken  at  Get- 
tysburg over  a  century  ago: 

It  Is  rather  for  lis  to  be  here  dedicated— 
that  this  nation,  under  Ood,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom — and  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  eartb. 


THE   REVEREND   AND   MRS. 
DuRANT 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OT   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVE8 

Monday.  March  8.  1971 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr    Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend Marion  A.  DuRant  is  leaving  the 
pastorate    of    the    First    Presbyterian 
Church  in  Marlanna,  Fla. 

For  29  years  he  has  been  the  spiritual 
leader  of  this  congregation  and  lias 
watched  the  church  grow  and  prosper. 
But  more  important,  the  Reverend  and 
Mrs.  DuRant  have  been  leaders  in  their 
community  and  an  Inspiration  to  all 
who  know  them. 

My  wife  and  I  attended  his  church 
and  bis  example  and^kindneas  have  beeo 
a  particular  source  of  comfort  to  me  In 
many  hours  of  trial. 
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His  has  been  a  life  of  service — dedica- 
tion— devotion. 

Some  men  cross  the  paths  of  others 
and  inspire  them.  This  is  the  tribute  that 
I  would  pay  to  this  devoted  couple. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  have  to  have 
reprinted  on  these  pages  the  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Jackson 
County  Ministerial  Association  &8  a  tes- 
timonial of  the  esteem  that  all  of  us  have 
for  theDuRants: 

Resolution  Honois  Riv.  and  Mbs. 
DtjRant 

Whereas,  the  Rev.  Marlon  A.  DuRant  has 
retired  from  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Marlanna,  Florida,  after 
38  years  of  faithful  and  effective  service,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  church  grew  In  member- 
ship from  107  to  373,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  served  for  46  years  In 
the  ministry,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  served  as  president  and 
held  other  offices  In  the  Jackson  County 
Ministerial  Association,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  served  as  Moderator  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Florida  and  Moderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Florida,  and 

Whereas,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
rlanna Weir  are  Board,  president  of  Marl- 
anna Rotary  Club  and  president  of  Jaclcson 
County  Conservation  Club,  and 

Whereas,  he  hAS  been  called  to  serve  as 
Interim  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Thornwell  Orphanage,  Clinton,  South 
Carolina, 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  Jackson  County 
Ministerial  Association  extend  to  Brother 
and  Mrs.  DuRant  our  sincere  and  earnest 
prayers,  our  Christian  love  and  best  wishes, 
and  our  hopes  for  an  effective  mtnstry  as 
they  go  from  our  coiuity  to  this  new  work. 


PRIVATTE  POWER  PRESENTS  A 
PARADOX  IN  MAINE 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF   MAINK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  feature  appeared  in  the  Port- 
land, Maine,  Press  Herald  of  March  3 
under  the  by-line  of  Prank  Sleeper,  our 
State's  most  Impressive  business  colum- 
nist. The  article  Is  devoted  to  a  curious 
contradiction  which  Maine  private  power 
companies  have  adopted  of  late  with  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Maine 
and  the  cause  of  the  environment.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  prove  interesting  read- 
ing for  many  of  our  colleagues: 

LixTL*  Mam  Is  Patino  thb  Bill 

November  SO,  the  Public  UtllltlM  Com- 
mission granted  Bangor  Hydro-Electrlo  Co. 
a  fuel  adjustment  clause  to  let  that  com- 
pany pass  along  to  Its  customers  the  added 
cost  of  oil  used  at  Its  generating  stations. 

Recently,  Maine  PubUc  Service  Co.  appUed 
for  a  similar  increase. 

In  Its  annual  report,  Central  Maine  Power 
Co.  bints  that  it  will  seek  rate  Increases. 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  Paper  Co.  at- 
tributes some  layoffs  at  its  Maine  mills  to 
the  higher  cost  of  fuel. 

Thank  you,  oonaarvatlonlsts  and  those  op- 
posing oil  In  the  Maine  Legislature. 

The  costs  ot  oonservatlon  are  now  coming 
home  to  roost. 

Tbe  private  power  oomp«nles  of  Maine 
present  a  paradox  and  a  jKUBle  in  all  this. 

The  fight  for  an  oil  moratorium  on  tbe 
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Maine  coast  Is  being  led  by  State  Sen. 
Richard  Berry,  R-C»pe  Elizabeth,  the  presi- 
dent of  Rangeley  Power  Co. 

Yet.  the  presldenu  of  all  three  large  Maine 
private  power  companies  assured  this  writer 
about  half  a  year  ago  that  they  favored  an 
oil  refinery  being  built  In  Maine.  They  want- 
ed the  cheaper  fuel  which  would  result  and 
might  have  not  only  allowed  them  to  keep 
power  rates  stable  but  even  might  have  let 
them  drop  those  rates. 

Power  company  people  arent  running 
around  explaining  this  apparent  contradic- 
tion. Here's  one  try  at  an  explanation. 

The  power  people  In  Maine  cant  at  this 
Juncture,  come  out  In  opposition  to  the  con- 
servatloiUsts.  They  even  feel  they  have  to 
lead  the  conservationists  as  Sen.  Berry  Is 
doing  right  now. 

The  reason — the  power  companies  don't 
want  the  conservationists  to  raise  a  rumpus 
about  Maine  Yankee  Atomic  Power  Co.,  about 
the  nuclear  power  plant  that's  being  built  In 
V71sc&ssd 

There  are  other  benefits  for  the  companies. 
They  can  blame  (and  probably  Justly)  any 
rate  Increases  In  the  near  future  on  the  ris- 
ing price  of  oil  fuel.  With  others  to  blame, 
the  power  companies  won't  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  public  disfavor  which  would  drive 
them  farther  down  on  the  public  opinions 
polls  in  Maine.  Several  times  polls  made  by 
candidates  In  this  state  showed  the  power 
companies  as  the  meet  unpopular  of  all  busi- 
nesses here — and  a  good  subject  to  take  off 
against  II  you  wanted  to  get  votes. 

If  they  get  along  wrtl  with  the  conserva- 
tionists on  Maine  Yankee,  other  nuclear 
power  plants  may  eventually  rise  in  Maine. 
And  there  would  be  no  trouble  with  conserva- 
tionists over  hydro  projects — such  as  the 
proposed  peaking  power  project  just  off  the 
Kennebec  River.  The  power  companies,  keep- 
ing the  conservationists  as  allies,  could  get 
them  to  oontmue  their  opposition  to  the 
Dlckey-Llncoln  public  power  project. 

The  benefits  outweigh  the  costs,  by  far. 
One  of  the  costs  may  weU  be  an  oU  refinery 
on  the  Maine  coast  and  lower  fuel  costs  for 
Maine.  The  power  companies  may  want  such 
a  refinery  but  not  enoiigh  to  break  their 
alliance  with  the  conservationists.  That  al- 
liance has  been  built  up  over  many  years. 
Rod  and  g\in  club  meetings  for  years  have 
received  benefits  from  Central  Maine  Power 
Co.  I've  talked  to  fishermen  who  swear  by 
CMP  in  spite  of  the  dams  that  company  has 
built.  I've  been  to  rifle  club  meetings  wbete 
the  hall  was  donated  by  CMP.  There  was 
method  In  this.  The  power  company  wanted 
the  fish  and  gun  men  to  be  under  obligation 
to  them  when  they  wanted  to  put  In  a  major 
hydro  project  on  a  Maine  river.  When  that 
happened,  CMP  ooUeced  the  lOU^s  in  sUence 
from  the  fish  and  game  dube.  This  Is  what 
is  going  on  now  with  the  conservationists. 
Remember,  power  companies  supply  elec- 
tricity to  summer  homes  Just  as  they  do  to 
industry. 

Oil  prices  win  continue  to  go  up.  The  set- 
tlements on  Increased  prices  in  the  lUddle 
East  guarantee  that.  The  small  Maine  con- 
simier  wUl  b«  hit  as  he  already  has  In  the 
coming  higher  power  bills. 

He'll  be  hit  again  and  again  by  higher 
home  heating  fuel  costs.  A  way  out  of  this 
Is  provided  by  a  refinery  on  the  Maine  coast. 
The  Maine  legislature  is  actively  fighting 
that  solution  to  high  fuel  costs. 

It's  clear  that  the  establishment — both  In 
Maine  and  outside  this  stats — has  taken  over 
the  fight  to  preserve  the  Bdalne  coast  against 
oil.  Not«  the  makeup  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  CRAC  (Coastal  Resovirces  Action  Com- 
mittee). It's  an  eUte  board.  Note  the  votes 
In  the  legislature  on  conservation.  Many  are 
nearly  unanimous. 

The  little  guy,  most  hit  by  the  increases 
In  power  and  heating  fuel  btlls,  is  overlooked. 
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He's  the  same  Uttle  guy  who  probably  makes 
the  least  use  of  the  Maine  coast. 

Extremes  In  conservation,  like  anything 
else,  are  bad.  In  this  case,  it's  the  little  man 
who  is  being  hurt. 


FREEDOM— OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
This  year  over  400,000  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest  competing  for 
the  five  scholarships  which  are  awarded 
as  the  top  prizes.  The  first  prize  is  a  $10,- 
000  scholarship,  second  prize  is  $5,000, 
third  prize  is  $3,500,  fourth  prize  is  $2,- 
500,  and  the  fifth  prize  is  $1,500. 

The  contest  theme  was  "Freedom— 
Our  Heritage." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  and  proud  to 
annoimce  that  the  contest  winner  for 
the  great  State  of  Minnesota  is  Miss 
Candace  Pier,  a  19-year-old  lass  from 
Ivanhoe  in  my  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Candace  plans  to  enter  the  medical  or 
health  field  as  a  career.  She  has  been 
secretary  of  the  student  council,  editor  of 
her  school  paper,  and  business  manager 
of  the  school  magazine  subscription 
drive. 

She  received  an  A  rating  in  the  dis- 
trict speech  contest,  an  A  rating  for  flute 
trio  in  the  regional  music  contest,  was 
chosen  to  represent  her  high  school  at 
Minnesota  Girls'  State,  lettered  in  band 
and  chorus  and  was  awarded  two  bowl- 
ing trophies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  time 
the  winning  entry,  the  Minnesota  first 
place  winner  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest,  "Freedom — Our  Heritage"  by 
Miss  Candace  Pier,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Pier,  of  Ivanhoe,  and  I  ex- 
tend my  most  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  winner. 

Frkzdom — Ottx  Herttagk 

Headlines:  "Riots  Disrupt  Campus  for 
Third  Day,"  "Bomb  Explodes  Killing  Ten," 
"Peace  In  the  Middle  East  Elusive  Dream." 
There  is  much  In  our  world  today  that  is  dis- 
turbing and  disruptive.  There  are  many  con- 
ditions that  men  are  striving  to  change.  Btit 
how  do  we,  or  how  should  we  strive  for 
change? 

Many  people  seem  to  have  varying  views. 
Some  favor  violent  means  of  protest  such  as 
bombing,  burning,  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, while  others  use  democratic  and  peace- 
ful means. 

Freedom  is  an  age-old  thing  based  on  un- 
derstanding; an  understanding  between 
people  and  their  ideas.  This  understanding 
must  be  one  and  the  same  for  aU  agss  and 
aU  ideas. 

We  in  the  United  States  live  In  a  nation 
founded  on  relative  rights  and  freedoms. 
By  relative,  I  mean  your  rights  as  an  in- 
dividual in  BO  far  as  they  do  not  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  your  fellow  man.  Because 
of  this  fact,  our  nation  is  comprised  of  many 
different  kinds  of  people.  We  have  left  wing 
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and  right  wing,  radical  and  conformist, 
apathetlcal  and  extremely  patriotic  people. 

The  fact  that  we  do  live  In  a  democracy 
makes  It  mandatory  that  we  live  In  contact 
with  people  who  through  their  beliefs  threat- 
en to  tear  down  our  free  system. 

So  whether  a  person  Is  left  wing,  right 
wing,  or  believes  In  our  democratic  system, 
be  Is  free  to  live  In  our  society  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  freedoms  it  offers.  Because 
of  this  fact,  we  must  be  constantly  on  guard 
against  the  destruction  that  Is  brought  about 
by  these  people  who  are  fighting  against  our 
freedom.  And  we  must  listen  more  closely 
to  those  that  fight  to  strengthen  freedom. 
We  can  do  this  by  strictly  enforcing  the 
laws  that  structure  our  society  and  protect  us 
against  those  that  are  striving  to  destroy 
us  from  within. 

More  and  more  each  day  this  seems  to  be 
coming  evident  In  the  upcoming  generations. 
Today,  one  half  the  total  population  Is  under 
21  years  of  age.  We  young  people  are  try- 
ing to  direct  the  country's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  distressed  and  disillusioned 
by  conditions  In  our  land — conditions  such 
as  poverty,  racism,  fraud,  hypocrisy,  and  mili- 
tarism. We  firmly  believe  that  only  by  facing, 
understanding,  and  trying  to  cope  with  these 
problems  does  hope  reside  for  our  country. 

Stemming  from  this  mixture  of  people  and 
these  relative  freedoms  come  the  demonstra- 
tions of  freedom  of  si>eech  and  dissent.  Be- 
cause of  our  relative  freedom  of  speech  and 
dissent,  we  are  able  to  assemble  and  march,  to 
rally  with  people  free  to  express  their  views 
and  Ideas  to  those  that  will  listen  and  un- 
derstand. We  must  listen  and  try  to  under- 
stand, but  are  we?  Have  we.  In  the  United 
States,  really  been  listening?  I  think  not, 
when  it  becomes  evident  that  we  have  head- 
line stealers  who  bomb,  bum,  and  destroy  just 
so  we  win  listen. 

Freedom,  as  all  things,  has  extremes.  We 
here  in  the  United  States,  have  a  heritage,  a 
birthright,  of  relative  freedoms.  But  as  we 
take  our  relative  freedoms  of  speech  and  dis- 
sent, and  m  the  process  bomb  and  destroy 
human  life  as  well  as  property,  are  we  still 
taking  relative  freedom,  or  have  we  gone  to 
the  extreme  and  taken  absolute  freedom?  Ab- 
solute freedom  means  we  have  no  respect  for 
our  fellow  man's  freedom,  only  our  own.  It  is 
when  we  think  only  in  terms  of  ourselves 
and  notTiow  something  may  limit  another 
man. 

Prince  Charles,  22-year-old  heir  to  the  Brit- 
ish throne,  has  been  quoted  as  saying: 

"Sad  as  it  may  seem,  we  do  not  live  on  a 
desert  Island  where  complete  freedom  may 
be  thought  to  exist." 

No,  for  if  we  do  not  strive  for  a  better  im- 
derstandlng  among  pec^Ie  to  facilitate  our 
relative,  not  absolute  freedom,  we  will  not 
survive.  For  If  we  cannot,  In  our  free  coun- 
try, solve  our  problems,  dissent  will  reign  and 
a  totalitarian  government  such  a  Russia 
will  be  happy  to  step  in  and  solve  our  prob- 
lems for  us. 

For  yes,  freedom  Is  ovir  heritage,  our  birth- 
right, but  we  can  throw  It  away,  or  we 
can  fight  through  understanding  to  keep  it. 
It  Is  our  freedom  to  choose. 

We  live  in  a  large  complex  society  where 
reasoning,  understanding,  and  above  all  lis- 
tening, are  very  important  in  making  our 
plan  of  action,  our  choice  of  freedom. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATIVE8 

Monday.  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
CXVn 33ft— Part  4 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


FREEDOM— OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  400,- 

000  students  participated  in  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  essay  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary. 

I  take  pride  in  saying  that  the  winner 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  is  from  my  con- 
gressional district.  Her  name  Is  Melissa 
Jo  Bailey,  of  Kankakee.  She  is  a  student 
at  Eastridge  High  School.  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  all  the  people  of  my  district 
in  extending  to  her  our  congratulations. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  Inserting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord her  prize  winning  essay,  entitled 
"Freedom — Our  Heritage." 

I  include  the  material  as  follows: 
Frixdom OUE  Hehitace 

Freedom — our  heritage — my  heritage  and 
your  heritage. 

As  a  member  of  the  "tell  It  like  It  Is"  gen- 
eration the  words  "freedom"  and  "heritage" 
are  sometimes  forgotten  In  the  noise  of  the 
crowd. 

It  Is  difficult  to  convey  my  feelings.  If  I 
were  a  parent  today,  these  are  the  thoughts 

1  would  leave  with  my  child: 

Dear  Johnny,  Bobby,  Susie,  Mary  (or  what- 
ever your  name  may  be)  — 

I  believe  that  you  should  know  right  from 
the  beginning  that  In  which  I  believe  very 
deeply. 

I  hope  that  you  grow  up  believing  in 
America  as  I  do.  I  want  you  to  be  different 
and  to  talk  openly  of  your  love  of  Ood  and 
country;  not  hide  behind  petty  politics  and 
crumbling  convictions.  You  should  stand 
firm  for  the  things  in  which  you  believe  but 
respect  the  rights  of  others  to  disagree  with 
you.  I'd  like  you  to  be  the  kind  of  person  who 
Is  a  real  honest-to-Ood,  fiag-wavlng  patriot, 
who.  If  you  much  march,  will  teU  people 
what  you  are  marching  for — not  against. 
You're  not  aware  of  this  but  just  a  few 
months  ago  In  Russia  a  group  of  students 
were  protesting  the  arrest  of  a  small  band  of 
scientists.  As  their  punishment  they  were 
sentenced,  without  trial,  to  20  years  In 
Siberia  In  a  concentration  camp  at  hard 
labor. 

But  that  was  Russia  and  this  Is  the  United 
States. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  some  lyrics  of  a 
familiar  song,  which  started  me  thinking  of 
America  and  our  heritage.  The  words  went 
soqnethlng  like  this : 

Freedom  isn't  free. 
Freedom  isnt  free. 
You've  got  to  pay  the  price. 
You've  got  to  sacrifice 
.    JFor  your  liberty. 

Iliese  are  Just  words  to  a  song  and  you 
dont  know  the  meaning  of  It  yet.  But  you 
will  someday.  Just  like  we  tbe  people  of 
the  United  States  know  of  the  prloe  we  have 
had  to  pay.  Or  do  we? 

Tou  will  learn  in  your  history  class  some- 
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day  that  our  system  of  freedom  began  when 
56  men  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  The  idea  of  freedom 
began  centuries  before  that  with  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  man  since  the  first  day  he  was 
set  on  earth. 

Your  ancestors  have  had  this  freedom  In 
their  blood  since  the  beginning  of  time  and 
have  tried  to  preserve  it  through  the  ages. 
Naturally  there  has  been  blood  shed,  genera- 
tions of  It  and  each  generation  fights  hard- 
er than  tbe  previous  because  of  tbe  Increas- 
ing dlfflc\ilty  to  keep  this  freedom.  Your 
great-great  grandfather,  great  grandfather, 
and  grandfather  were  not  just  fighting  for 
a  dream  of  their  own — but  for  an  Ideal  for 
future  generations. 

The  idea  of  freedom  Is  what  the  young  dis- 
senters of  today  find  so  hard  to  accept.  They 
are  constantly  protesting  our  involvement 
m  foreign  nations.  But  do  these  radicals  real- 
ize that  we  are  fighting  to  protect  for  these 
nations  what  we  ourselves  not  too  long  ago 
were  fighting  for.  The  right  for  their  nat- 
ural Qod-glven  freedom.  These  young  peo- 
ple condemn  our  system  of  government  and 
so-called  tyrannical  establishment.  But  what 
gives  them  the  right  to  express  their  griev- 
ances and  objections?  The  very  same  govern- 
ment they  are  condemning. 

As  you  grow  older  be  proud  of  your  ooim- 
try.  Don't  ever  be  ashamed  of  the  mist  In 
your  eyes  or  the  lump  in  yoiu:  throat  when 
you  look  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  hear  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  being  played.  Be 
just  a  Uttle  humble  because  your  grandfa- 
ther and  great-grandfather,  and  yes,  maybe 
by  that  time,  your  father  and  mUUona  Uke 
him  paid  a  high  price  for  the  freedom  you 
enjoy. 

I  want  you  to  always  be  proud  of  your 
name  and  origin  and  keep  your  morals  and 
Ideals  high.  I  eiq>ect  you  to  face  fear,  dis- 
appointment and  indecision — but  just  re- 
member— that  because  of  the  heritage  being 
passed  to  you,  you  can  become  a  carpenter, 
a  salesman,  or  president  of  the  United  States. 
It's  your  choice ! 

You  are,  and  wlU  be,  enjoying  the  country 
In  which  your  ancestors  believed  and  fought 
so  hard  to  protect.  One  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  when  told  that 
the  war  for  freedom  was  ended  said,  "But 
the  flgbt  for  liberty  has  just  begun: 

Be  proud,  my  child,  for  you  do  have  a 
great  heritage. 


FIGHTING  OVER  FILIBUSTERS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
succinct  editorial  titled  "Pightins  Over 
Filibusters"  appeared  in  the  February  27, 
1971,  edition  of  the  Charleston  Evening 
Post  newspaper  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

This  editorial  makes  several  excellent 
points  in  reference  to  the  current  debate 
about  changing  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  tollows: 

FiGHmro  Ovai  FiLisoBma 
Twice  In  the  month  Uberals  in  the  U.8. 
Senate  have  been  thwattsd  In  their  attempt 
to  modify  nUes  governing  eztsnded  debate. 
More  precisely,  they  have  been  unable  to 
muster  enough  votes  to  choke  off  a  flUbuster 
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against  making  It  easier  to  choke  off  a 
filibuster. 

It  Is  Just  as  well. 

The  reTormers  are  out  to  change  the  Senate 
rule  which  requires  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  to  end  debate.  They  want  to  reduce  the 
margin  to  three-fllths.  Thus  far  they  have 
been  defeated  by  Southern-led  conservatives 
who  have  been  talking  against  change. 

Attempting  to  weaken  the  filibuster  as  an 
accepted  parliamentary  Instrument,  oppo- 
nents are  saying  It  Is  undemocratic,  that  It 
permits  a  minority  to  stymie  the  will  of  the 
majority.  The  argument  Is  baseless.  The  Sen- 
ate can  cut  off  extended  debate  anytime  It 
wants  simply  by  voting  cloture. 

Existing  rules  governing  the  filibuster  are, 
rather,  part  of  the  prized  system  of  checks 
and  balances.  Filibusters  can  serve  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
on  hasty  or  lll-concelved  legislation.  They 
can  give  the  i>eopIe  time  to  let  their  sena- 
tors know  their  feelings  on  controversial 
bills.  Further,  In  necessitating  more  than 
Just  a  simple  majority  to  override  opposition, 
they  help  assure  passage  of  laws  which  ex- 
press the  wlU  of  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
Senate — and  presumably  of  the  citizens  back 
home. 

Liberals  In  the  Senate  and  out  charge  that 
filibusters  are  used  most  by  Southerners,  in 
concert  with  a  few  Republican  conservatives, 
to  block  civil  rights  measures.  They  conven- 
iently neglect  to  mention  the  times  they 
themselves  have  resorted  to  filibustering. 

On  Tuesday  the  antl-fillbuster  forces  will 
have  another  go  at  It.  We  see  no  reason  to 
wish  them  well. 


NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  CONCERN 
FOR  PRISONERS  OF  WAR/MISS- 
ING IN  ACTION 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  duPONT 

or   DELAWARX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  DuPONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 16,  which  authorizes  the  President 
to  designate  the  period  beginning  March 
21.  as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in  Action." 

For  too  long  the  American  public  has 
remained  largely  unaware  and  unin- 
formed about  the  plight  of  those  brave 
fighting  men  who  are  still  fighting  a  very 
lonely,  grim  battle  of  their  own. 

I  hope  that  a  week  of  concern  will  fo- 
cus attention  on  this  atrocious  treatment 
of  our  men  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  and 
that  the  American  people  will  mount  a 
loud  and  indignant  protest  against 
Hanoi. 

I  include  the  text  of  this  resolution  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  to  remind  all 
citizens  that  we  all  must  take  part  in 
bringing  world  criticism  down  on  the 
North  Vietntunese  for  their  atrocious 
acts,  which  are  in  clear  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

Text  of  resolution  follows: 
nj.  Res.  16 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  to  demonstrate 
our  support  and  concern  for  t^e  more  than 
on*  thousand  five  hunctred  American  listed 
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as  prlsonera  of  war  or  missing  In  action  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  to  forcefully  register  our 
protest  over  the  inhumane  treatment  these 
men  are  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  In  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  period  beginning  March  21,  1971, 
and  ending  March  27,  1971  as  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Miss- 
ing in  Action",  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  obeerve  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


March  8,  1971 


PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN  WAR 
PRISONERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  condi- 
tion and  prospects  of  our  American  war 
prisoners  being  held  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese is  a  matter  of  growing  concern 
at  all  levels  of  our  society.  That  concern 
w{is  voiced  again  in  strong  offlcial  terms 
last  week  by  the  State  Senate  of  West 
Virginia  with  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  24  introduced 
by  State  Senators  Leonard  and  Sharpe. 

Official  action  of  this  kind  of  a  State 
deliberative  body  imderscores  the  very 
heavy  trend  of  public  interest  in  this 
question  and  the  need  for  maximum  at- 
tention to  its  solution.  The  following 
text  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
24  of  the  West  Virginia  State  Senate  re- 
minds us  again  of  the  growing  public 
and  official  interest: 

Senate  CoNCtrBRENT  Resolution  No.  24 

Expressing  concern  and  sympathy  to  the 
families  of  West  Virginians,  and  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  all  Americans,  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  in  Southeast  Asia 

Whereas,  All  captured  American  personnel 
held  in  Southeast  Asia  suffer  privation  and 
hardship;  and 

Whereas,  Prisoners  held  in  North  Vietnam 
are  existing  under  particularly  harsh  cir- 
cumstances; and 

Whereas,  Many  of  these  prisoners  are  con- 
fined in  a  primitive  Jungle  environment  in 
Vietnam,  Laos  or  CamlKxlta:   and 

Whereas,  These  prisoners  are  primarily 
members  of  the  United  States  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps;  and 

Whereas,  These  prisoners  include  Ameri- 
can civilians;  and 

Whereas.  The  enemy's  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge publicly  the  presence  of  all  prisoners  in 
these  areas,  and  the  enemy's  refusal  to  permit 
certain  prisoners  to  correspond  with  their 
families,  have  Increased  the  burden  of  anx- 
iety and  concern  on  the  famUies  of  prison- 
ers of  war;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  are  concerned  with  continuing  efforts 
to  bring  national  and  world  public  opinion 
to  bear  in  securing  humane  treatment  for, 
and  the  release  of,  ovtr  beloved  sons  of  West 
Virginia,  and  all  captured  American  per- 
sonnel; and 

Whereas,  The  National  League  of  Families 
of  American  Prisoners  Missing  In  Southeast 
Asia,  recognizes  that  the  Prisoner  of  War 
issue  Is  not  a  poUtloal  Issue,  but  U  a  hu- 
manitarian luue;  and 

Whereas,  The  West  Virginia  State  Coordi- 


nator of  the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  Missing  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  received  permission  from  a  few  fami- 
lies to  furnish  names  of  certain  West  Vir- 
ginians who  are  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  Lieutenant  Commander  William 
Hardman,  U.S.  Navy,  son  of  Mrs.  S«idle  M. 
Thompkins,  St.  Albans,  West  Virginia;  Major 
Glenn  H.  Wilson,  U.S.  Air  Force,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  Wilson,  St.  Albans,  Weet 
Virginia;  and  Major  Hubert  Kelley  Plesher, 
UJ3.  Air  Force,  nephew  of  Mrs.  Charles  Car- 
son, Jane  Lew,  West  Virginia  are  prisoners 
In  Hanoi;  and 

Whereas.  Sergeant  Albert  H.  Altlzer,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  W.  Altlzer,  Squire, 
West  Virginia,  and  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
Joseph  A.  Rose,  U.S.  Army,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Rose,  Morgantown,  West  Vir- 
ginia, are  believed  to  be  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred Americans  known  to  be  missing  or  pris- 
oners; therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  West 
Virginia: 

That  the  members  of  the  Senate  express 
their  deep  concern  and  sympathy  for  the 
families  of  all  West  Virginians  held  by  hostile 
forces  In  Southeast  Asia;  and,  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate  express  their  deep  concern  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  families  of  all  Americans  held 
by  hostile  forces  in  Southeast  Asia;  and,  be 
it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate  are  mindful  of  the  sacrifice  of  West 
Virginians  and  many  Americans  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  the  Vietnam  War,  and 
that  the  Senate  of  West  Virginia  expresses 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  those  who  will 
not  return,  and,  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Senate  of  West 
Virginia  urges  humane  treatment  for,  com- 
munication with,  and  the  release  of,  all  pris- 
oners of  war;  and,  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  Is  hereby  directed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  families  of  the  West 
Virginians  named  herein  who  are  prisoners 
of  war  or  who  are  known  to  be  mlsBlng  and 
to  The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C.; 
The  Honorable  Ton  Due  Thang,  President, 
Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam, 
Hanoi,  North  Vietnam;  The  Honorable  David 
K.  E.  Bruce,  U.8.  Delegation  to  the  Paris 
Meeting,  U.S.  Embassy,  2  Avenue  Gabriel, 
Paris,  France;  Minister  Xuan  Thuy,  8  Avenue 
General  Le  Clerc,  94  Cholsy-Le-Roi,  Paris, 
France;  Mme.  Nguyen  Thl  Binh,  39  Avenue 
Georges  Mandell,  Paris  16,  France;  and  Mrs. 
Bobby  O.  Vinson,  National  Coordinator,  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners Missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  1  Constitu- 
tion Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 


AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY  LOSES  A 
LEADER— GEORGE  H.  STONER 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP  washinoton 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aero- 
space Industry  of  America  has  lost  one 
of  its  leaders,  George  H.  Stoner,  who  was 
senior  vice  president — operatiotis,  the 
Boeing  Co. 

Mr.  Stoner  joined  the  Boeing  Co.  as  a 
24-year-old  engineer  and  later  helped  de- 
velop and  manager  major  missile  and 
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8p(u;e  programs.  He  was  responsible  for 
Boeing's  engineering  and  manufacturing 
operations  as  well  as  corporate  planning 
and  corporate  offices  outside  Seattle.  His 
accomplishments  over  the  years  are  a 
testimonial  to  his  talents.  One  of  his 
major  contributions  to  our  Nation's  de- 
fense was  the  B-47,  the  first  Boeing 
multijet  bomber. 

In  1950,  Mr.  Stoner  was  appointed  as- 
sistant project  engineer  on  the  Bomarc 
pUotless  Interceptor,  frequently  called 
one  of  the  most  difficult  programs  In 
Boeing's  history.  He  was  responsible  for 
design  and  development  testing  of 
Bomarc's  guidance  and  control  system. 

And,  in  1961,  Mr.  Stoner  led  Boeing's 
winning  proposal  to  build  first  stages  for 
Saturn  V  rockets  which  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  our  moon  missions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  giant  of  our  vital  aero- 
space industry  is  gone,  but  his  contribu- 
tions will  be  with  all  generations  of  the 
future. 
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be  made  by  the  proper  elected  officials — 
mayor  or  Governor.  They  are  close  to 
the  people  and  they  know  better  what 
they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  sujjport  of  this  legislation 
which  brings  Washington— and  its  pro- 
grams— ^home  to  our  people. 
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CONTEMPT  POWER:  PREVENTION 
NOT  RESTRICTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  lOMODSI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 


MANPOWER  REVENUE  SHARING 
ACT 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  my  other  colleagues  In  en- 
dorsing the  new  Manpower  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  proposed  by  the  President. 

During  the  last  9  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  continual  growth  of  manpower 
training  programs — one  stacked  upon 
another— each  one  of  which  was  directed 
to  a  specific  group  of  individuals. 

Many  times,  too  numerous  to  mention, 
it  was  found  that  the  States  and  their 
local  units  of  government — the  cities  and 
counties — could  not  use  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  one  program,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  m  need  of  additional 
funds  to  administer  another  program  for 
which  there  were  Insufficient  moneys  as 
all  had  been  used.  There  were  provisions, 
of  course,  for  the  reallocation  of  unused 
funds— but  this  required  action  from 
Washington  and  we  aU  know  the  addi- 
tional time  this  consumes. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, such  restiictions  will  not  be  en- 
countered. 

The  States  will  be  allocated  specific 
amounts  of  manpower  funds,  to  he  used 
for  manpower  training  and  manpower 
related  services— even  to  the  extent  of 
underwriting  jobs  In  public  service  em- 
ployment in  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governmental  units. 

This  same  opportunity  will  be  avail- 
able for  city  and  local  government  units 
as  certain  amounts  of  money  wIU  be 
allocated  to  them— using  the  State  ap- 
portionment formula— to  train  or  hire, 
or  Doth,  some  of  their  residents  who  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed. 

The  decision  of  what  to  do— and  how 

«^f  ^J     *^^"  ^*'  '^oraes  to  helping  their 

constituency  secure  adequate  training. 

either  institutional  or  occupational.  wUl 

CXVn 340— Part  4 


Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  media  coverage  of  congressional  hear- 
ings Is  very  much  in  the  forefront  and 
the  following  article  by  Prof.  Paul 
Freimd  on  the  contempt  power  and  the 
need  for  further  education  of  all  citizens 
as  to  the  laws  of  our  courts  is  valuable. 
The  theory  Professor  Freund  advances  Is 
that  while  exclusion  of  television  from 
the  courtroom  meets  with  his  general 
approval,  the  use  of  television  at  a  trial 
for  documentary  purposes,  not  for  the 
broadcast  of  live  news,  but  as  an  educa- 
tional experiment  would  meet  with  his 
approval.  We  might  be  well  advised  to 
consider  similar  experimentation  with 
congressional  hearings  and  committee 
markup  sessions. 

The  article  follows: 
Contempt  Powzb:  Pkevention,  Not 

RKTRIBnTION 

(By  Profeeacn-  Paul  Freuzui) 
The  problem  of  controUlng  courtroom  dis- 
order depends  on  both  judge  and  coimeel. 
The  main  reliance  of  the  Judge  must  be  on 
his  moral  authority,  compounded  of  auster- 
ity, balance,  and  comprehension. 

Normally  counsel  can  be  relied  upon  to 
deter  their  clients  from  making  a  shambles 
out  of  the  proceedings.  But  when  counsel  as 
weU  afi  clients  regard  the  courtroom  as  an 
open  forum  for  demonstrations,  presumably 
addressed  to  a  wider  audience  elsewhere,  the 
system  Is  put  under  an  extraordinary  strain. 
To  the  argument  that  only  by  Indulging 
oounsel  and  client  will  defendants  receive  the 
representation  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Justice  Jackson — himself  a  hard-hitting 
courtroom  lawyer— has  replied:  "That  such 
clients  seem  to  have  thought  these  tactics 
necessary  is  likely  to  contribute  to  the  bar's 
reluctance  to  appear  for  them  rather  more 
than  fear  of  contempt." ' 

It  i^ay  well  be  that  we  are  experiencing  a 
general  revolt  against  authority  that  hlatory 
wUl  see  as  a  secular  Reformation,  with  the 
most  militant  playing  the  role  of  the  radical 
Anabaptists.  But  If  so.  the  Infantile  regres- 
sive mode  of  expression  by  the  vanguard  is  all 
the  more  \uiworthy  of  the  cause.  It  has  all 
the  persuaaive  power  of  that  classic  line  of 
Ring  Lardner,  "  "Shut  up  I'  he  explained." 

The  courts,  in  one  way  or  another,  will  pro- 
tect their  own  processes.  As  JusUoe  Jackson 
said,  coxuts  "will  not  equate  contempt  with 
courage  or  insults  with  Independence." « 

It  is  ironic,  and  self-defeating,  that  the  as- 
sault on  authority  should  now  focus  on  the 
courts,  which  have  been  the  special  shield  of 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ttie  liberties  of  the  diwldent  and  deeplMd. 
The  contempt  power  itself  has  been  a  crucial 
instrument  for  enforcing  civil  rights. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  spectacle  of  Sir 
Thomas  More's  young  friend  WlUiam  Roper 
who  is  described  In  A  Man  For  AU  Season^ 
as  a  youth  with  "an  all-consuming  rectitude 
which  Is  his  cross,  hU  solace,  and  his  hobby  " 
He  would,  he  exclaims,  cut  down  every  law 
In  the  land  to  get  at  the  devil.  And  then 
More  asks,  where  would  you  hide,  how  could 
you  stand  upright  againtt  the  winds  that 
would  blow  through  the  void? 

The  Judicial  procesa.  lUte  the  scientific 
process,  can  commit  blunders,  but  each  haa 
its  buUt-ln  correctives.  If  a  Jury  convicts 
an  appeal  can  challenge  the  statute,  the  oom- 
positlon  of  the  Jury  panel,  the  atmosphere 
permeating  the  trial,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  rulings  of  the  trial  Judge 
Those  who  would  transform  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  process  from  a  reasoned  search 
for  truth  and  JuBtloe  to  a  trial  by  epithets 
and  antics  are  committing  the  most  grievous 
of  offenses— a  crime  against  intelligence. 

The  right  blend  of  flrmness  and  forbear- 
ance, of  respect  for  the  dignity  at  one* 
office  and  for  the  humanity  of  Its  oontemnors 
is  as  difficult  to  achieve  as  it  la  unlversany 
moving  when  it  occurs.  For  a  century  and  a 
half  Congress  and  the  federal  courts  have 
been  concerned  with  the  proper  use  of  the 
ancient  Anglo-American  Judicial  power  to 
hold  a  recalcitrant  person  in  oontemot  at 
court.  >~-^»  ui 

"Hiree  kinds  of  contumacious  behavior  have 
to  be  kept  distinct. 

One  is  condruit  disrespectful  to  a  fudge 
but  not  occurHng  in  his  presence,  suchaa 
a  verbal  attack  in  a  newspaper.  When  a  hy- 
persensitive federal  judge  in  the  early  l»th 
centTury  oommltted  an  editor  for  contempt,  an 
impeachment  proceeding  was  brought  against 
the  Judge,  and  although  he  was  not  con- 
victed  Congress  in  1831  enacted  a  law,  which 
is  still  in  force,  severely  limiting  the  con- 
tempt  power  In  such  cases. 

An  editor  would  be  entitled  to  a  Jury  trial 
on  a  charge  of  obstructing  Justice,  and  the 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  would  give 
him  large  protection.  The  power  of  the  Judge 
acting  alone  was  limited  to  cases  of  dis- 
obedience of  an  order  of  the  oourt,  or  mis- 
behavior in  the  presence  of  the  court  or  so 
near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon  of  Justice.' 

In  the  second  class  of  chee^— disobedience 
Of  an  order— Congress  again  Intervened.  This 
time  It  was  not  the  press,  but  organized  labor 
that  was  aggrieved.  Some  federal  Judges  were 
issuing  injunction  orders  against  strikers, 
often  without  a  fuU  hearing,  and  when  the 
strikers  were  charged  with  violating  the  in- 
Junction  by  obstructing  or  damaging  their 
employer's  property  they  could  be  JaUed  bv 
the  Judge  for  contempt. 

The  Clayton  Act  of  1914  reformed  this 
bypassing  of  normal  procedures  by  requiring 
a  Jury  trial  In  such  cases  and  limiting  the 
maximum  sentence  (unless  the  suit  for  In- 
junction was  brought  by  the  United  States)  « 
Similar  restrictions  on  the  Judge  have  been 
Included  In  the  ClvU  Rights  Acts  of  1967  and 
1964. 

All  of  this  legislative  activity  left  Intact 
the  Judge's  authority  to  deal  with  the  final 
class  of  contempt^-flilsbeftortor  in  the  court- 
room  itself.  Here  the  need  for  summary  power 
Is  clearest.  In  order  to  keep  the  pursuit  of 
truth  through  the  adversary  proceee  within 
tolerable  bounds  of  reason  and  civility.  Here 
too,  the  facts  about  what  actual  misbehavior 
did  occxir  are  plainest. 

"Even  m  the  case  of  courtroom  mlsbehavlar. 
however,  there  have  been  misgivings  about 
the  power  of  the  Judge  alone  to  Impose 
lengthy  sentences  of  imprisonment.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  In  1968  decided. 
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for  the  flnt  ttane.  that  »  Mntenc*  of  more 
t.^fn  aiz  montha  would  require  ft  Jtiry  trlJtl,* 
but  whether  thla  limit  applle*  to  the  aggre- 
gate sentence  or  merely  to  the  punishment 
for  such  separate  act  of  obatructlon  remains 
to  be  decided. 

Dnleaa  some  latitude  is  allowed  In  the 
definition  of  separate  offensee,  a  Judge,  who 
before  the  tritU  Is  over  imposes  a  series  of 
sentences  aggregating  six  months  upon  a 
recalcitrant  person,  will  have  exhausted  his 
power  to  deal  with  ttiat  person  by  further 
exercise  of  his  authority  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  trial.  The  alternative  of  a  jury 
trial  for  this  class  of  cases  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  because  of  the  awkwardness  of 
reconstructing  the  setting  throxigh  oral  testi- 
mony addressed  to  a  lay  Jiiry.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  original  trial  Jury  would  be  dis- 
qualified to  serve  in  the  contempt  case. 

The  option  whether  to  pronounce  sentence 
immediately  upon  the  commission  of  an  act 
of  contempt  or  to  await  the  ending  of  the 
trial  la  Itself  a  decision  of  some  moment. 
Immediate  acUon  may  be  Imperative  to  pro- 
tect the  court  or  necessary  to  ooake  credible 
the  risk  of  penalty  for  contempt.  Where  these 
factors  are  not  urgent,  the  Judge  may  be  well 
advised  to  wait,  in  order  not  to  Interrupt  the 
trial  unduly  and  not  to  act  under  the  emo- 
tion of  the  moment. 

But  if  the  Judge  does  wait,  and  if  the  con- 
tempt involved  personal  abuse  directed  at 
bimoeU,  the  question  arises:  Should  he  refer 
the  record  to  another  Judge  for  suitable  ac- 
tion. In  order  to  remove  even  the  appearance 
of  personal  vindictlveness  or  wounded  pride? 

This  course  was  In  fact  decreed  by  Chief 
Justice  Taft,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1936.  Taft  pointed  to  the  psychological 
dilemma  facing  the  Judge  In  the  exercise  of 
this  "Indispensable"  but  "delicate  power": 

"The  Judge  must  banish  the  slightest  per- 
sonal Impulse  to  reprisal,  but  he  should  not 
bend  backward  and  Injure  the  authority  of 
the  court  by  too  great  leniency."  In  that  sit- 
uation the  Judge  may  refer  the  matter  to  a 
fellow  Judge  "without  flinching  from  bis 
duty,"  and  he  was  required  to  do  so.* 

Although  In  the  later  case  of  contempt  in- 
volving the  lawyers  In  the  celebrated  Com- 
munist trial  of  1949  this  procedure  was  urged 
by  Jiistlces  Frankfurter,  Black  and  Douglas, 
It  was  held  not  to  be  mandatory.'  It  remains, 
however,  at  the  very  least  a  salutary  device 
in  the  measured  administration  of  Justice. 

Pxinlshment  for  contempt  is  effective  only 
if  the  threat  of  It  serves  as  a  deterrent  to 
obstructive  conduct.  The  power  Is  used  not 
for  retribution  but  for  prevention.  Because 
some  defendants  may  be  prepared  to  risk  the 
penalty,  other  measures  may  have  to  be 
brought  to  bear  to  neutralize  their  behavior 
In  the  interest  of  an  orderly  trial. 

If  the  defendants  are  in  custody,  the  pro- 
ceedings may  be  suspended  indefinitely,  until 
they  agree  to  speak  only  through  their  coun- 
sel or  on  the  wltneas  stand.  This  course  is 
more  suitable  for  pretrial  hearings  before  the 
Judge  than  for  the  main  trUl  before  a  Jxiry, 
since  It  might  entail  a  new  start  for  the  trial 
and  a  iMwly  Impaneled  Jury. 

But  the  defendants  could  hardly  assert 
that  they  were  being  deprived  of  their  right 
to  a  speedy  trial,  since  the  key  to  speedy 
resumption  of  trial  would  be  held,  so  to 
speak.  In  their  own  pocket.  This  is.  In  sub- 
stance, and  can  be  best  treated.  In  form,  as 
an  order  of  civil  contempt. 

May  defendants  by  their  disorderly  conduct 
In  the  courtroom  be  held  to  forfeit  their  basic 
right  to  be  present  at  their  trial?  This  is  a 
drastic  forfeiture.  Nevertheless  the  Supreme 
Court  has  given  Its  approval  to  this  sanction 
against  courtroom  disruptions,  evidently 
finding  It  closer  to  the  self-created  loss  of  a 
speedy  trial  than  to  the  case  of  an  accused 
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who  caanot  be  apprehended  for  trial.*  Al- 
though permissible,  the  sanction  of  continu- 
ing the  trial  without  the  presence  of  the 
defendant  U  plainly  one  not  lightly  to  be 
employed. 

Still  more  extraordinary,  although  also  ap- 
proved by  the  court.  Is  the  confinement  of 
a  defendant  in  a  glass  encloeure,  perhaps 
with  telephonic  communication  between  him 
and  counsel — the  \ise  of  modern  technology 
that  would  produce  a  disturbingly  archaic 
atmosphere  in  the  courtroom. 

Thus,  we  face  a  time  of  crisis  of  confidence 
In  our  legal  system.  It  U  no  great  consolation 
to  recognize  that  a  similar  crisis  besets  our 
other  ancient  institutions  of  authority— the 
churches  and  the  universities.  Nor  is  It  much 
comfort  to  reflect  that  the  phenomenon  is 
not  merely  national;  It  Is  worldwide,  or  at 
least  It  Is  endemic  in  the  more  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world. 

Though  theee  facts  are  not  a  comfort,  they 
are  a  caution  against  any  purely  parochial  or 
one-dimensional  view  of  the  crisis.  As  lawyers 
we  know  that  causation,  like  truth,  is  rarely 
pure  and  never  simple.  No  doubt  the  crisis  is 
fed  by  such  elements  in  our  culture  as  per- 
mlsslvenees,  affluence,  boredom,  the  Indo- 
china war,  the  problems  of  race,  the  migra- 
tion to  the  overcrowded  and  impersonal 
cities — every  citizen  has  his  own  favorite 
cause,  and  these  are  Just  a  few. 

But  the  global  nature  of  the  crisis  leads 
me  to  seek  out  a  more  general  explanation, 
to  which  these  others  may  well  be  tributary, 
and  I  find  this  above  all  In  the  gap  that 
exists  between  the  technological  capacity  and 
moral  promise  at  our  society  on  the  one  band 
and  the  actuality  of  our  achievement  on  the 
other. 

What  does  all  this  imply  for  lawyers  indi- 
vidually and  in  convention  assembled?  To 
meet  the  crisis  of  confidence  is  an  urgent 
task.  I  would  suggest  three  ways  by  which  in 
combination  this  might  be  done:  expiation, 
mediation,  and  education. 

Expiation:  The  first  requisite  for  gaining 
and  holding  respect  Is  to  deserve  It.  Still  un- 
finished business  for  law  since  Magna  Carta 
is  King  John's  pledge :  To  no  one  will  we  sell, 
to  no  one  will  we  dMiy  or  delay  right  and 
Justice. 

No  longer  Is  the  problem  simply  or  pri- 
marily corruption  op  wilful  injustice;  rather 
it  is  the  Inherent  injustice  of  heavy  costs 
and  long  delays,  a  problem  attacked  with  In- 
creasing concern  in  recent  jrears,  through 
support  of  legal  assistance  programs,  group 
legal  practice,  and  administrative  reforms  in 
our  courts. 

The  ordinary  citizen — and  I  do  not  think 
the  Justices  would  disagree — Judges  law  less 
by  the  pronouncements  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  vital  as  these  are  in  setting  standards 
and  a  tone  for  the  whole  country,  than  by 
what  he  sees  of  local  courthouses,  lawyers' 
offices,  legal  aid  bureaus,  prisons  and  proba- 
tion services. 

Not  only  the  procedures  but  the  substance 
of  law  must  meet  the  demands  of  rising  ex- 
pectations. Justice,  we  would  agree.  Is  the 
giving  to  every  person  his  due,  measured  by 
merit  or  achievement  or  need  or  his  equal 
worth  as  a  human  being.  Sometimes  tnuertt 
and  achievement  have  served  as  standards  of 
measurement  that  perpetuate  an  initial  In- 
justice, so  that  the  system  of  Justice  Itself 
becomes  a  closed  circle.  The  critics,  focusing 
on  these  Instances,  would  explode  the  whole 
systenx.  while  the  standpatters  are  lost  In  ad- 
miration of  the  comfort  and  abstract  sym- 
metry of  the  circle. 

Put  In  this  way.  the  description  leads  to 
the  second  recoiiree  of  lawyers:  mediation. 
Our  whole  perspective  and  experience  leads 
us  to  see  civilisation  as  a  tension  between 
eontinuity  and  change,  between  heritage  and 
heresy,  atrophy  and  anarchy. 

Because  we  regard  ourselves  as  having 
clients  rather  than  being  somebody's  lawyer. 
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because  o\ir  detachment  gives  us  a  longer- 
range  view  than  the  Immediate  contestants 
may  have  of  their  self-interest,  because  we 
are  accustomed  to  cushioning  the  overly  en- 
thusiastic client  against  the  shock  of  disap- 
pointment, and  prodding  the  overly  compla- 
cent against  the  dangers  of  lethargy,  because 
we  are  used  to  interpreting  to  each  adversary 
the  point  of  view  of  the  other,  we  are  in  an 
especially  favorable  position  to  mediate  sym- 
pathetically the  claims  of  constancy  and 
reform. 

This  position  is  no  longer  a  luxury,  it  Is 
a  pressing  necessity,  and  the  councils  of  this 
Association  provide  a  beckoning  opportunity 
to  help  construct  an  order  that  is  stable 
while  it  is  in  motion. 

There  is.  finally,  besides  expiation  and 
mediation,  the  avenue  of  education.  There 
Is  an  immense  fascination  with  law  on  the 
part  of  the  layman,  but  In  fact  he  generally 
sees  law  In  lU  least  appealing  aspects,  or  he 
appreciates  It  as  a  spectacle  where  a  crime  Is 
solved  in  the  eourtromn  by  suddenly  break- 
ing down  a  guilty  witness  at  invariably  two 
and  a  half  minutes  before  the  program  ends. 
At  Its  best  the  legal  process  can  be  a  most 
moving  and  memorable  experience,  as  we 
are  assured  by  jurymen  who  have  served  In 
a  well-tried  and  scrupulously  conducted 
case. 

A  few  years  ago.  on  a  plane  leaving  Lon- 
don. I  found  myself  seated  next  to  a  pas- 
senger who  introduced  himself  as  an  emigre 
to  England  from  Latvia.  He  spoke  feelingly 
of  a  recent  newspaper  account  of  a  trial  in 
which  the  accused,  when  offered  a  chance  to 
address  the  court  before  sentence,  let  loose 
a  tirade  of  abuse  on  the  judge.  When  the 
outburst  subsided,  the  Judge  said  that  he 
would  recess  the  case  for  34  hours  because 
he  did  not  trust  himselT  to  pass  sentence  at 
that  moment.  My  neighbor  on  the  plane  was 
deeply  moved  by  this,  "Where  else  in  the 
world,"  he  said,  "could  you  fliul  such  jus- 
tice?" 

In  fairness  let  ma  refer  to  an  American 
experience  many  of  my  lay  friends  found 
similarly  moving.  An  educational  television 
network  filmed  a  trial  in  Denver  of  a  Black 
Panther  leader  on  charges  of  resisting  ar- 
rest, and  broadcast  the  dociunent  In  full.  In 
four  Instalments,  several  months  after  the 
case  was  concluded — concluded  Incidentally, 
with  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

No  one  could  witness  that  trial  without  a 
feeling  of  profound  respect  for  the  painstak- 
ing way  in  which  the  truth  was  searched  for. 
for  the  ways  wliereby  law  copes  with  uncer- 
tainties and  ambiguities  through  presump- 
tions and  burden  of  proof,  and  the  seiue  of 
gravity  with  which  Judge  and  Jury  carried 
oat  their  responsibilities. 

I  agree  In  general  with  the  exclusion  of 
television  from  the  courtroom,  for  the  fam- 
iliar good  reasons.  And  yet  the  use  of  tele- 
vlsKm  at  a  trial  for  documentary  purposes, 
not  for  the  broadcast  of  live  news,  and  with 
the  safeguards  of  completeness  and  consent. 
Is  an  educational  experiment  that  I  would 
be  prepared  to  welcome.  Properly  safe- 
guarded and  with  sultaUe  commentary,  the 
depletion  of  an  actual  trial  U  an  agency  of 
enlightenment  that  oould  have  Tew  equals  In 
Its  Impact  on  the  public  understanding. 

Understanding  of  our  legal  process,  so 
rarely  provided  by  our  educational  system. 
Is  now  a  desperate  need. 

TOomoTXS 

i  SaOutr  V.  United  State*,  343  n.S.  1, 13. 

'ItM. 

*8ss  Wye  v.  United  States.  313  US.  33. 

*Bm  MiOiaelatm  v.  United  States  ex.  rel- 
Chicago,  B.T.P..  etc.  Ry.,  26«  U.S.  43. 

•  Bloom  V.  IlltHoU,  391  VS.  194;  cf .  frank  v 
United  States.  9U  VS.  147  (19«B). 

•  Cooke  V.  United  States,  atTT  VS.  617. 

'  Sachar  v.  United  States,  supra  note  I. 

•  Illinois  V.  Allen,  decided  March  31.  1970. 
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BILL  SCOTT  REPORTS 


HON.  WILUAM  UOYD  SCOTT 

or  vntciNiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  com- 
ing to  Congress,  I  have  sent  a  monthly 
newsletter  to  my  constituent*  in  the 
Eighth  District  of  Virginia,  and  I  would 
like  to  Insert  the  March  issue  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  information 
of  the  membership : 
Tom  CoNcBxssMAN  Bnj.  Scott  Rxpobts 

CONOSBSS    OBCAmZBS 

Much  criticism  has  been  levied  at  the  se- 
niority system  but  It  still  exists  In  large  meas- 
ure. Primarily  because  of  this,  I  chose  to  re- 
main on  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
where  I  rank  fourth  among  the  11  Repub- 
licans and  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
CtvU  Service  on  which  I  rank  fifth.  These  two 
committees  wlU  hold  their  initial  meetings 
to  adopt  rules  and  organize  within  the  next 
few  days.  However,  the  House,  in  each  in- 
stance, has  re-named  the  same  Chairmen 
who  headed  the  Committees  in  the  9l8t  Con- 
gress. The  92nd  Congress  convened  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  a  bit  later  than  usual,  and  members 
have  spent  much  of  their  time  since  then  In 
organizing  the  House,  introducing  bUls  and 
hearing  Administration  proposals.  There  are 
63  House  members  serving  their  first  terms 
and  two  vacancies  among  the  membership. 

REDISTBICTINO 

The  SUte  Legislature  has  reapportioned 
Congressional  seats  as  weU  as  thoee  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  reapportionment 
places  my  home  Just  a  hundred  yards  across 
the  boundary  line  into  the  new  10th  Con- 
passional  District,  but  you  should  know 
that  I  will  continue  to  represent  the  8th 
Kstrtct  as  It  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  act  untU  noon,  January  3, 1973,  and  hope 
you  will  continue  to  call  on  me  whenever  I 
can  be  of  assistance.  This  new  law  U  subject 
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to  approval  by  the  Attorney  OMieral  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  apparenUy  Itt 
vaUdlty  is  being  challenged  In  the  courts 
Among  the  alternatives  open  to  me  are  the 
following:  1)  to  be  a  candidate  for  election 
to  Congress  from  the  10th  District  now  repre- 
sented by  another  Congressman,  2)  to  be  a 
candidate  for  re-elecUon  to  the  new  8th 
DUtrlct  since  the  law  does  not  require  a 
Congressman  to  be  a  resident  of  the  District 
from  which  he  is  elected,  3)  to  move  my 
home  into  the  newly  created  8th  District  in 
the  event  the  vaUdlty  of  the  reapportion- 
ment is  upheld,  4)  to  be  a  candidate  for 
elecUon  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  6)  to  return  to 
private  practice  of  Uw.  One  of  my  sons  was 
admitted  to  the  Virginia  Bar  last  year  and 
the  other  wiU  graduate  from  the  Unlveralty 
of  Virginia  Law  School  this  year,  so,  we  could 
have  a  family  firm. 

BtTDcrr  suBMrrrxD 
The  President's  Budget  released  on  Jan- 
uary 29  vTaa  a  surprise  to  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  since  It  contained  a  planned 
deficit,  Mr.  Nixon  calls  It  a  "FuU  Employ- 
ment Budget".  Simply  suted,  this  means 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  spend  as 
much  as  If  the  tax  system  were  coUectlng 
revenues  under  full  employment  conditions 
He  believes  that  by  spending  as  if  we  had  full 
employment  will  help  bring  about  full  em- 
ployment. Budget  recelpto  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1  are  estimated  to  be  317  6 
billion  dollars  and  the  budget  deficlte  for  the 
year  is  estimated  by  the  resident  to  be  11  8 
billion  dollars.  Of  course,  thla  method  of  ac- 
counting includes  trust  funds  not  subject  to 
appropriation  by  the  Congress  and  which  are 
earmarked  to  be  spent  only  for  a  specific 
purpose  such  as  Social  Security  and  highway 
funds.  Some  fiscal  experts  beUeve  that  the 
budget  deficit,  exclusive  of  trust  funds  may 
approach  a  40  bUUon  doUar  mark  if  the 
budget  proposals  are  carried  out. 

While  most  people  are  concerned  with  the 
present  state  of  the  economy,  I  have  reserva- 
tions about  the  deficit  financing  concept  he 
has  proposed.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
attempted  to  Increase  the  money  supply  by 
reducing  Interest  rates  and  the  President  haa 
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attemptwl  to  sUblUze  wages  by  suspending 

the  operation  of  the  Davis-Bacon  AcTwhlch 
requires  contractors  working  on  Federal  con- 
s^tlon  projecu  to  pay  certain  prescribed 
w^.  It  la  understood  that  almost  one- 
tMrd  of  all  construction  Is  done  by  various 
levels  of  government  and  It  U  hoped  that  the 
suspension  of  the  law  requiring  ttTarea  wue 
^n  ^  '^'/o'lo^ed  in  Federal  construction 
will  tend  to  halt  the  Inflationary  spiral  Of 
course,  the  backlog  in  the  demand  for  new 
automobiles  buUt  up  during  the  General 
Motors  strike  a  few  month*  ago  should  help 
stimulate  the  economy  and  U  citizens  gain 
an  increaaed  confidence  In  the  future  of  the 
economy,  the  pump  priming  technique  pro- 
posed by  the  President  may  not  be  necessary. 

SOMETHUro  TO  POIfOEB 

A  Status  symbol  is  an  instrument  you  clash 
When  you  want  someone  to  know  you  are 
there.— William  Sansom. 

coKmrrxx  tax 
The  head  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment has  indicated  that  principal  revenue 
measures  to  be  included  In  next  year's  D  C 
budget  wlU  be  a  tax  on  all  Individual  Income 
wirned  In  Washington  and  that  the  proposal 
has  the  support  of  the  President.  The  Chair- 
man Of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
has   been  advised  of  my  opposlUon  to  any 
form  of  Income  or  payroU  tax  for  non-resl- 
denu  and  has  indicated  that  he  wlU  do  every- 
thing possible  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this 
legislation.  I  have  also  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent expressing  the  hope  that  contrary  to 
Commissioner  Washington's  statement,  the 
AdmlnUtratlon  wUl  not  support  such  a  pro- 
posal.  While  thla  is  the  Federal  capital  and 
asslsunce  in  the  cost  of  government  must 
be  given  to  local  residents,  it  seexns  reason- 
able that  the  Federal  contribution  be  paid 
from  general  funds  rather  than  by  a  special 
levy  on  those  who  live  in  nearby  VirginU 
and  Maryland. 

OPIMION  POLL 

We  received  more  than  30,000  responses  to 
our  recent  quesUonnaire  and  the  tabulated 
results  are  shown  below  in  percentages: 
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THE  18-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  State  of  Iowa  we  have  an  organi- 
zation which  has  done  a  tremendous  Job 
of  educating  voters  In  Iowa,  tmd  con- 
tributing to  their  understanding  of  how 
our  political  system  operates.  I  refer  to 
the  Iowa  Center  for  Education  in  Poli- 
tics headed  by  George  B.  Mather.  One 
of  the  center's  current  projects  is  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  me,  since  It  deals  with 
our  new  18-year-old  voters.  It  seeks  to 
explore  means  by  which  political  parties, 
schools,  and  Government  officials  can 
assist  the  new  18-year-old  voters  as  they 
prepare  to  become  active  participants  in 
our  political  process. 

A  recent  story  from  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette  gives  more  details  on  the  pro- 
gram: 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette, 
Dec.  24,  1970] 

VOTK   RlJUNO   TO    ALTKH  EDTTCATION 

Iowa  Cttt. — The  tJ.S.  supreme  coiut's  rul- 
ing Monday  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
for  federal  offices  will  have  a  profoxind  effect 
on  teaching  about  politics  In  high  schools 
and  colleges,  Oeorge  B.  Mather,  director  of 
Iowa  Center  for  Education  In  Politics,  said 
this  week. 

"Teaching  objectives  and  methods  will 
have  to  change  radically  to  accord  with  this 
new  reality,"  Mather  saK*. 

"It's  a  totally  new  ballgame." 

The  implications  of  a  lower  voting  age 
were  discussed  at  a  Dec.  7  meeting  of  the  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Iowa  Center  for  Educa- 
tion In  Politics,  Mather  said.  The  board 
comprises  representatives  of  the  state's  polit- 
ical parties  and  college  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

ICEP  headquarters  is  on  the  campiis  of  the 
TTnlverslty  of  Iowa.  Mather  is  assistant  to 
the  U.  of  I.  dean  of  extension  and  imlver- 
Blty  services. 

EXPAND    PKOCKAM 

"We  agreed  that  we  should  expand  our 
program  to  Include  more  activities  for  high 
school  and  Junior  college  teachers  and  pros- 
pective teachers,"  he  said. 

In  the  past,  one  objective  of  ICEP  was  "to 
encoiirage  college  men  and  women  to  par- 
ticipate actively  In  the  political  party  of 
their  choice  after  graduation,"  he  said. 

"In  view  of  this  new  reality,  such  an  ob- 
jective is  fatuous. 

"Voting  and  political  participation  now  are 
an  immediate  anticipation  for  high  school 
students:  political  action  is  a  current  ac- 
tivity for  college  students. 

"We  must  work  very  hard  to  make  sure 
that  teaching  approaches  and  methods  ad- 
Just  quickly  enough  to  meet  these  new  con- 
ditions." 

New  activities  proposed  at  the  ICEP  meet- 
ing earlier  In  the  month  include  expanded 
workshops  on  the  legislative  process.  In 
the  past  such  workshops  were  limited  to 
college  students  and  teachers,  said  Mather, 
but  now  high  school  teachers,  and  possibly 
students,  will  be  invited  to  participate. 

BXOIONAL  WOBXSHOPS 

Also,  regional  workshops  for  high  school 
social  studies  teachers  were  proposed.  Mather 
said  the  cooperation  of  the  state  department 
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of  public  instruction  and  the  Iowa  State 
Education  Assn.  will  be  solicited  in  these 
efforts. 

"The  emphasis  in  political  eduactlon  must 
be  put  on  practical  political  participation, 
rather  than  on  theoretical  or  idealistic  con- 
siderations. 

"Not  that  these  matters  are  unimportant," 
Mather  said.  "Rather,  we  must  concentrate 
on  how  our  political  system  really  operates, 
and  how  citizens  can  have  an  effective  voice 
in  what  the  system  produces,"  he  said. 

Another  implication  of  the  court  ruling 
on  the  lower  voting  age  is  that  the  Young 
Democratic  and  Young  Republican  organiza- 
tions "now  are  superfluous,"  Mather  said. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Teen  Dem  and 
Teen  Age  Republicans  organizations  will 
take  on  new  meaning  for  the  parties  and 
their  young  members,"  he  said. 

PABTT    PSOBUBUS 

"The  parties  have  new  problems  of  re- 
cruitment to  face.  They  will  have  to  find 
ways  to  Involve  these  new  voters  in  mean- 
ingful activities." 

While  the  shift  In  voting  age  was  an- 
ticipated, the  changes  in  educational  meth- 
ods are  not  clear  even  now,  be  said. 

"We  restched  no  consensus  at  our  Dec.  7 
meeting.  However,  we  agreed  on  the  awesome 
problems  of  political  education  that  re- 
main to  be  solved  and  the  great  need  for 
concerted  action  to  try  to  solve  them 
quickly." 

The  Iowa  Center  for  Education  in  Poli- 
tics is  a  cooperative  effort  of  the  state's  po- 
litical parties,  colleges  and  universities  to 
Improve  teaching  about  practical  politics. 
Its  action  program  Is  supported  entirely  by 
contributions  from  foundations,  organiza- 
tions and  individuals. 
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LESSON  OP     A     PERSONAL 
TRAGEDY 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
and  needless  death  of  yet  another  teen- 
ager as  a  result  of  an  overdose  of  drugs 
prompted  the  boy's  grandfather  to  make 
an  appeal  to  me  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues his  expression  of  concern  about 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  drug 
problem. 

What  follows  is  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Richard  F.  Thornton,  Linton,  Ind., 
grandfather  of  the  17 -year-old  high 
school  junior,  and  the  statement  made  by 
the  principal  of  the  victim's  school  to  the 
studait  body  on  the  day  of  his  funeral. 
I  share  them  with  you  in  the  hope  that 
those  who  still  doubt  the  seriousness  of 
this  problem  will  learn  sometliing  from 
this  personal  tragedy: 

Linton,  Ind., 
February  26,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Mtzss: 

I  am  sending  you  a  foui  pag«  story  written 
by  the  principal  of  a  high  school  at  Water- 
ford,  Michigan.  The  story  is  about  my  grand- 
son and  I'm  hurt  very  badly. 

I  can't  understand  spending  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  on  moon  rockets  and  for- 
eign aid  and  letting  this  drug  racket  ruin 
our  country. 

Dear  Mr.  Myers,  I  hope  you  will  take  this  to 


the  floor^ol  the  Congress  and  get  something 
done.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

RlCRASO  P.  Thorntoht. 

SxAnuuNT  TO  THB  Stttdxnt  Boot  RaaAxoiNa 

THx  Dkath   of  Rick  Thobnton 
(By  Howard  R.  Bennetts,  assistant  principal) 

I  have  a  story  to  tell — it  is  not  fictitious 

It  is  a  true  story  which  began  here  at  Water- 
ford-Kettering  last  lliursday,  February  U, 
1971.  I  have  not  been  free  to  tell  you  this 
until  this  moment,  and  It  is  at  the  request 
of  a  boy's  mother  that  I  tell  you  now. 

Last  Thursday,  one  of  our  students.  Rick 
Thornton,  got  up  to  get  ready  for  school. 
He  kidded  with  his  mother  who  was  busily 

getting    breakfast    of   bacon   and   eggs for 

Rick  always  ate  a  full  breakfast.  As  she  wa« 
preparing  the  meal.  Rick  called  out  he 
thought  he  had  Ume  for  a  shower — it  was 
only  6:30.  When  breakfast  was  being  served, 
his  best  friend  came  in  and  sat  at  the  table 
while  Rick  omsbed  eating.  In  kidding  with 
his  mother,  he  said,  "I  don't  feel  like  going 
to  school  today."  His  mother  responded  by 
saying,  "You  had  better  be  there  unless  you 
are  sick.  Don't  you  feel  well?"  Rick  laughed 
it  off,  and  the  two  boys  left  for  school. 

When  they  reached  school,  the  two  boys 
lingered  in  the  main  lobby  and,  eventually, 
decided  to  go  through  with  their  plans  to 
skip  school  for  the  day.  They  were  Joined 
by  another  boy  who  agreed  to  go  with  them 
and  provide  his  home  as  a  place  to  stay.  At 
they  made  their  plans.  Rick  said  he  wanted 
to  take  a  trip.  His  friend  advised  him  against 
this,  but  Rick  insisted  on  it.  Rick  went  Into 
the  boys'  lavatory  in  the  msUn  lobby  and 
allegedly  made  a  buy  of  LSD  for  $2.00.  Soon 
afterward,  he  took  the  pill,  turned  to  his  best 
friend  and  said,  "So  long,  friend.  See  you 
later." 

The  three  boys  then  left  the  school  and 
walked  toward  a  house  In  a  nearby  sub- 
division. While  on  the  way.  they  stopped  off 
at  Huntoon  Lake  and  sat  on  a  raft  there. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  school,  a  student 
came  in  and  said  she  wasnt  feeling  well  and 
wanted  to  go  home.  A  parent  was  called,  but 
had  no  way  to  come  to  the  school.  ApparenUy, 
the  student  had  thought  of  this,  and  she  had 
brought  a  semor  boy  with  her  to  provide  tb* 
ride.  This  was  agreeable  with  the  pswent.  The 
boy  loaded  his  car  with  skippers— seven  In 
all — and  proceeded  to  the  home  of  the  girl. 
As  they  passed  Huntoon  Lake,  they  spotted 
Rick  and  his  friends;  two  of  the  boys  got  out 
of  the  car  and  went  down  to  the  raft.  This  in- 
creased the  party  at  the  raft  to  five. 

Prom  there,  the  boys  proceeded  to  their 
destination.  They  sat  around  tAiUng  during 
the  morning  hours,  but  it  was  apparent  that 
Rick  was  extremely  111.  He  complained  that 
he  thought  he  was  going  to  swallow  bis 
tong^ue.  One  boy  held  on  to  his  tongue  while 
another  went  to  get  a  glass  of  water.  This  did 
not  seem  to  help.  Rick  thought  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  to  go  home  and  get  his  mother  to 
take  him  to  the  hospital.  The  boys  were  wor- 
ried whether  Rick  covild  make  it  on  bis  own, 
but  Rick  Insisted  on  grolng  home  alone.  It  la 
about  a  twenty  minute  walk  down  Airport 
Road.  The  boys  gave  Rick  s\ifflclent  time  to 
get  there,  then  they  began  calling  every  ten 
minutes  or  so  to  see  If  he  had  made  It.  But 
there  was  no  answer.  The  school  also  called 
about  11:00  to  see  why  Rick's  name  was  on 
the  absence  list,  but  there  was  no  answer. 

Apparently,  finding  no  one  at  home.  Rick 
went  up  to  his  room  and  lay  on  the  bed.  His 
mother  later  said  there  was  an  imprint  on 
the  bed.  Rick's  mother  returned  home  from 
shopping  to  pick  up  some  things,  but  imme- 
diately Itft  again  for  her  work,  not  realizing 
her  son  was  on  the  bed  upstairs.  What  hap- 
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pened  then  Is  simply  guesswork.  In  that 
lonely  hotir,  apparently  the  effects  of  the 
drug  were  so  severe  that  Rick  preferred  death 
to  enduring  the  hallucinations  he  was  suf- 
fering. He  descended  from  his  room  and 
picked  a  .22  calibre  rifle  from  his  dad's  gun 
case,  went  out  on  the  back  patio,  sat  down, 
leaned  his  head  against  the  barrel  and  pulled 
the  trigger.  This  was  about  12:30.  Rick's 
father  came  home  from  work  much  later — 
about  4:80 — entered  the  front  door,  turned 
on  the  TV,  and  proceeded  to  the  refrigerator 
for  a  snack.  As  he  looked  out  the  kitchen 
window,  he  saw  bis  son  In  the  snow  sur- 
rounded by  blood.  He  went,  and  as  be  says, 
"Rick  must  have  been  dead  for  some  time, 
the  snow  was  melted  all  around  him,  and  he 
was  so  cold." 

Back  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  one  boy 
decided  to  return  to  school  about  11 :00.  Two 
others  returned  later  and  oaught  the  3:30 
bus  home.  One  remained  at  the  hoiise.  They 
found  out  that  Rick  Thornton  had  died  when 
one  of  them  called  about  6:00  p.m. 

On  Friday,  friends  of  Rick's  reported  to  my 
office  and  told  the  story.  It  was  heart-break- 
ing, recounting  the  chain  of  events,  errors  In 
Judgment,  tragic  mistakes  made  during  those 
fateful  hours.  There  was  guilt  expressed, 
there  was  anger  expressed  toward  those  who 
brought  drugs  into  the  school  for  distribu- 
tion— ^not  realizing  the  serious  consequences 
of  their  acts. 

I  told  the  group  that  we  were  aware  that 
a  drop  had  been  made  about  7:86  In  the 
parking  lot,  and  that  the  police  had  been 
notified,  that  we  were  anxious  about  unusual 
behavior  in  the  student  body.  But  we  had 
nothing  concrete  to  go  on.  As  I  talked  with 
students  on  Friday,  they  were  anxious  to 
prevent  a  reciurenoe  of  this  kind,  but  still 
reluctant  and  afraid  to  supply  details.  The 
Narcotics  Bureau  of  the  State  Police  Depart- 
ment arrived  at  the  school,  as  did  the  Water- 
ford  Police.  Investigations  were  made. 

I  am  not  free  to  divulge  the  direction  the 
police  are  takmg,  except  to  say  that  Rick's 
death  Is  not  fully  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
he  pulled  the  trigger  of  a  rifle.  His  death  was 
staged  when  he  made  a  $2.00  purchase  in  the 
boys'  lavatory  in  the  main  lobby  of  our 
school;  It  was  staged  when  some  big-wheel 
supplier  contacted  students  In  our  school  to 
act  as  pushers. 

Many  of  you  know  more  of  the  story  than 
I  but  are  afraid.  May  I  tell  you  this:  when 
I  talked  with  Rick's  Mom  and  Dad  yesterday, 
their  only  comfort  now  Is  that  In  Rick's 
death  many  other  students  will  realize  the 
seriousness  of  drug  abuse  and  be  willing  to 
do  something  about  It.  We  on  the  staff  have 
long  realized  that  there  are  drugs  in  the 
building,  that  many  of  you  are  using  them, 
and  that  many  of  you  need  help.  We  have 
talked  with  you,  we  have  counseled  you,  we 
have  warned  you,  but  we  do  not  know  if  we 
are  effective,  apparently,  we  are  not.  We  know 
that  there  are  students  who  bring  drugs  into 
the  building  to  make  a  fast  buck.  These  per- 
sons are  often  suspected,  but  we  do  not  have 
the  proof  to  take  action.  Students  simply 
wUl  not  talk.  I  plead  with  you  now— tell  us 
before  others  are  also  dead  like  Rick.  Some- 
where in  this  student  body  there  must  be 

those  who  have  the  courage  to  be  heroes 

and  we  need  these  heroes  now.  Let  us  not  sit 
back  under  some  fake  code  which  tolerates 
and  encourages  the  destruction  of  the  lives 
of  our  friends.  Let  us  not  say  Rick  Thornton 
died  for  nothing. 

Rick's  funeral  wUl  take  place  at  1:00  to- 
day at  the  Faith  Baptist  Church  on  Airport 
Road.  At  that  time  I  wUl  come  on  the  air 
and  ask  for  a  moment's  silence  In  the  mem- 
wy  of  this  happy-go-lucky,  17  year  old  boy 
Who  teagically  died  because  he  needed  to  do 

«!,.i^^  ^'^  because  there  are  those  who 
would  let  him  die. 
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NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION 
COMMISSION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  caufoknia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVBS 

Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  first  day  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  legislation,  HJl.  1209, 
which  would  establish  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Commission  in  order 
to  cushion  the  human  and  economic  im- 
pact of  ending  the  war,  withdrawing  the 
troops,  and  cutting  back  on  military  pro- 
duction. 

I  have  asked  for  the  views  of  business 
and  government  leaders  on  my  proposal 
and  am  pleased  to  include  these  com- 
ments in  the  CoNGHissioNAL  Rbcord  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

Mo6t  recently,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  W.  M.  Magruder  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  He  states  that: 

The  proposed  legislation  could  be  a  major 
step  In  helping  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
defense-oriented  economy  and  a  clvlUan- 
orlented  economy. 

However,  Mr.  Magruder  feels  that  the 
$450  million  which  is  authorized  in  HJl. 
1209,  may  not  be  enough  if  we  cut  bsu± 
our  spending  in  scientific  research  and 
development.  I,  too,  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  stimulate  or  facilitate  more 
ambitious  programs  in  transportation, 
electronics,  power  generation,  and  the 
like  to  make  up  for  the  programs  and 
cutbacks  in  the  Defense  Department  and 
NASA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  defense  industries  have 
been  a  great  blessing  to  this  coimtry  and 
they  have  contributed  greatly  to  our  suc- 
cess as  a  nation.  We  must  keep  this  great 
resource  of  talent  together  by  guiding 
them  toward  fields  such  as  pollution 
control,  housing,  msiss  transportation, 
oceanography,  and  recreation. 

Tlie  letter  from  Mr.  Magruder  follows: 
Officx  of  thx  Secretabt 

OF  Tsanspobtation, 
Wcuhin^ton.  D.C.,  March  4. 1971. 
Mr.  CurroN  Madison, 
Legislative  Assistant, 
LongwoTth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  Madison  :  I  appreciated  very  much 
and  enjoyed  the  importunity  to  discuss  the 
SST  program  with  you  and  Congressman  An- 
derson on  Thursday,  18  February. 

We  have  reviewed  the  proposed  legislation 
HJl.  1209  to  "Establish  a  National  Economic 
Conversion  Commission"  with  interest  and 
are  very  much  encouraged  to  see  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  serious  problem  and  a  proposal  for 
a  constructive  Interim  solution.  My  staff  and 
I  are  not  qualified  to  objectively  comment  in 
detail  on  the  proposed  legislation  due  to  our 
limited  perspective.  It  does  appear,  however, 
that  perhaps  several  times  the  total  $450  mil- 
lion requested  may  be  required  if  programs 
like  the  SST  are  not  continued  and  if  the 
strong  opponents  to  technology  are  success- 
ful in  their  efforts.  For  unless  there  are  Jobs 
for  the  people  that  would  be  retrained  and 
unless  there  are  healthy  technology  oriented 
Industries,  then  the  funds  spent  under  HJi. 
1208  could  to  a  Urge  extent  be  wasted.  The 
Government  must  stimulate  or  facilitate 
more  ambitious  programs  In  transportation. 
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electronics,  power  generation  and  the  Uke 
to  make  up  for  the  programs  and  cutbacks 
In  the  Defense  Department  and  NASA.  There 
Is  ooiutderable  leverage  that  can  be  gained 
from  R&D  which  is  needed  to  maintain  a 
constantly  Increasing  standard  of  living  and 
conctantly  improving  quality  of  Ufe.  We  be- 
lieve that  rather  than  attacking  technology 
there  should  be  constantly  Increasing  sup- 
port for  technology  for  only  through  tech- 
nology will  solutions  to  many  of  our  current 
problems  be  achieved. 

In  summary,  we  believe  the  proposed  legis- 
lation oould  be  a  major  step  in  helping  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  defense  oriented  econ- 
omy and  a  civilian  oriented  economy  but 
must  be  related  to  a  long  range  permanent 
Kdutlon. 

Sincerely, 

W.  M.  Magrudex, 
tHrector,  SST  Development. 


THE  MANPOWER  REVENUE 
SHARING  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act  oflfers  to  our 
State  and  local  governments,  and  to  our 
people,  a  better  means  of  solving  oin- 
chronic  unemployment  problems. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  unmet 
needs  in  our  local  communities  and  our 
cities.  The  schools,  libraries,  recreation 
facilities,  police  and  fire  departments, 
hospitals,  day  care  centers,  even  the  cler- 
ical divisions  of  these  Institutions  and 
agencies;  all  of  these  lack  sufficient  per- 
sonnel to  ccttiduct  normal  day-to-day 
activities. 

Simultaneously,  we  see  scores  of  un- 
employed people — from  the  school  drop- 
out to  the  highly  skilled  technician  and 
professional  man  or  woman — all  unable 
to  find  employment  due  to  a  slowed  econ- 
omy, resulting  from  our  war-to-peace 
transition. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  contribute  much  toward  solving 
the  problems  of  our  States  and  local 
oommunltles. 

With  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
mon^r,  the  cities  and  States  could 
train — where  necessary — and  hire  many 
of  the  unemployed  of  today.  They  could 
bring  them  on  the  payroll  today;  and 
over  a  2-year  period  move  them  Into 
regular  public  Jobs. 

If  these  jobseekers  could  become 
Jobholders,  not  only  could  they  pro- 
vide the  needed  services  in  the  com- 
munity, but  they  also  could  regain  their 
self-respect,  support  their  famlUes,  con- 
tribute their  share  of  the  cost  of  State 
government  and  become  an  swjtive  mem- 
ber of  the  American  economy.  This,  in 
turn,  would  decrease  the  need  for  so 
much  State  financial  aid  to  the  cities, 
thereby  lightening  the  burdensome  re- 
sponsibilities now  carried  by  the  State. 

I  ask  the  support  of  all  my  colleagues 
in  getting  the  bill  enacted  into  law. 
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GOOD  TIMES  IN  PEORIA 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxxNou 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day the  Peoria  Journal  Star  had  an  edi- 
torial which  was  of  considerable  Interest 
to  me,  and  I  would  like  to  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House: 

QOOD    TiMKS    IN    PXORIA 

Peoria  la  In  a  unique  position  In  regard 
to  unemployment,  Judging  trom  a  nation- 
wide axialysls  of  tlie  problem  which  was  pub- 
lished laat  week  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  study  lists  the  changes  In  unemploy- 
ment figures  between  November  1969  and 
November  1970  In  the  146  major  labor  mar- 
kets where  more  than  3  per  cent  of  work 
force  was  out  of  work. 

And  Peoria  Is  the  only  one  of  the  146 
cities  where  the  unemployment  declined  I 

In  every  other  city  on  the  list  imemploy- 
ment  was  rising — and  rising  dramatically  In 
most  casea. 

Even  though  Peoria  was  bucUng  the  trend, 
the  Improvement  In  Peoria  taken  by  Itself 
was  not  really  significant — from  3.6  per  cent 
In   1969  to  3.4  per  cent  In  1970. 

But  compared  to  most  other  cities  where 
unemployment  was  Jumping  by  several  full 
percentage  points — and  often  doubling — 
Peoria  has  really  been  sitting  on  top  of  the 
nation  during  this  recession. 

In  six  major  cities,  the  unemplojrment  rate 
In  November  roee  to  more  than  10  per  cent — 
a  figure  so  high  that  Peorlans  will  have  to 
think  back  to  the  massive  Caterpillar  lay- 
offs In  1957-68  to  appreciate  what  It  means. 

And  In  every  one  of  those  six  cities  the 
Increase  must  seem  Just  about  as  catas- 
trophic as  the  1967-1958  lay-offs  were  In 
Peoria,  because  in  every  one  of  the  cities  the 
lay-offs  came  suddenly  Judging  from  the  fact 
that  1969  unemployment  In  these  cities  was 
generally  5  per  cent  or  less. 

So  things  were  bad  In  Wichita,  Kansas: 
Seattle.  Wash.;  Flint,  Mich.;  Muskegon, 
Mich.;  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  and  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

And  things  weren't  very  good  In  Xios 
Angeles  (6.6  unemployed  compared  to  4.1  a 
year  earlier)  In  New  Orleans  (6.2  compared  to 
4.5),  In  Lowell,  Mass.  (9.6  compared  to  6.1). 
In  New  York  City  (4.4  compared  to  3.3),  In 
Detroit  (7 J  compared  to  3.1),  and  Chicago 
(3.7  compared  to  27) — all  big  cities  where 
such  statistics  translate  Into  Increasing  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  men  and  women 
without  Jobs. 

Chicago's  Jobless  level — like  the  level  In 
Peoria  and  a  few  other  midwe»tem  cities — 
la  not  and  has  not  been  as  high  as  the  rates 
In  many  other  parts  of  the  nation  which 
do  not  have  strong  comparatively  stable  em- 
ployers. 

Even  so,  Peoria  stands  much  better  off 
today  than  Chicago  and  most  other  metro- 
politan areas  In  the  midwest. 

For   Instance,   Rockford's   rate   rose   from 

3.4  to  5.6  In  the  period  Involved,  Davenport- 
Rock  iBland-Mollne  rose  from  4.3  to  6.7.  St. 
Louis  went  from  3.4  to  6.6,  Indianapolis  from 

2.5  to  4.8,  Terre  Haute  from  2.6  to  6.1,  Oary 
from  2.8  to  4.7,  Cedar  Baplds  from  1.8  to 
48,  LoulsvUle,  from  2.8  to  4.3,  Milwaukee 
from  2.9  to  4.9,  Cleveland  from  3.1  to  4.6, 
and  Kansas  City  from  3.6  to  6.7. 

Peoria  with  its  3.4  rate  In  November,  1970, 
was  les«  than  one  full  percentage  point  above 
the  lowest  November  unemployment  rate— 
2.5  In  1966— during  the  past  decade.  What 
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that  means  is  that  we  In  this  area  are  not 
generally  feeling  the  big  Impact  of  unemploy- 
ment that  Is  being  felt  elsewhere. 

So  there  Is  something  we  in  Peoria,  Wood- 
ford, and  Tazewell  counties  (the  Peoria  labor 
market  area)  can  be  thankful  about  In  this 
period  ca  general  bad  times. 

But  It's  hard  to  be  haf^y  when  we  look 
at  what  seenu  to  be  happening  almost  every- 
where else. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  STEIQEK  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  dis- 
cussing American  agriculture,  and  the 
great  progress  made  by  the  American 
farmer.  Discussion  of  agricultural  pro- 
grams is  of  tremendous  value,  for  in 
drawing  farm  problems  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  the  >  rban  population, 
we  can  implement  progressive,  positive, 
agricultural  policies. 

In  the  past  decade,  farm  production 
has  increased  6  percent,  or  approximate- 
ly twice  that  of  other  Industries.  One 
American  farmworker  produces  enough 
farm  commodities  for  himself  and  44 
other  Americans. 

Still,  there  are  many  problems.  Though 
farm  income  has  increased,  more  and 
more  rural  residents  are  moving  to  the 
cities.  Farmers  are  boimd  in  the  cost- 
price  squeeze.  Farmers  face  an  ecological 
challenge.  Foreign  imports  tire  increas- 
ing. Basic  services  such  as  health  care 
are  scarce  or  absent. 

We  must  continue  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  keep  young  men  on  the  farm. 
We  must  stimulate  rural  development 
and  continue  to  develop  a  progressive 
land-use  policy. 

The  administration  has  recognized 
many  of  the  problems  and  has  formu- 
lated policies  to  try  to  solve  them.  Rev- 
enue sharing  can  provide  $18.1  billion 
Immediately  for  the  decisionmaking  cen- 
ters in  the  States,  cities,  and  rural  com- 
munities to  better  meet  the  needs  of 
rural  inhabitants.  In  1970,  rural  hous- 
ing loan  efforts  increased  5  percent  over 
1969.  In  1971,  they  increased  another  88 
percent  to  equal  an  annual  amount  of 
over  $1.4  billion.  Other  special  revenue 
sharing  benefits  will  help  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training,  education, 
transportation,  and  law  enforcement. 

Administration  welfare  proposals  will 
help  rural  America  by  helping  the 
working  poor,  many  of  whom  are  agri- 
cultural workers.  The  Nixon  health  pro- 
posals offer  health  education  centers  in 
medically  imderserved  rural  areas. 

Congress,  too,  has  recognized  rural 
Americans'  needs.  Last  year's  farm  bill 
benefited  dairy  farmers  in  Wisconsin 
and  throughout  the  country.  Dairy 
products  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  can  be  donated  to  veterans 
hQspltt^s.  Indemnity  payments  can  be 
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paid  to  dairy  farmers  whose  milk  was 
condemned  because  of  pesticides  and 
residues.  Dairymen's  class  I  base  plan  in 
Federal  milk  market  order  areas  has  been 
extended  in  order  to  reduce  dairy  sur- 
pluses in  areas  of  excess  production  and 
help  stabilize  income. 

The  farm  bill  also  extends  the  National 
Wool  Act  through  1973,  continues  the 
food  for  peace  program,  and  the  croj)- 
land  conversion  and  greenspan  pro- 
grams, and  establishes  an  indemnity  pro- 
gram to  reimburse  beekeepers  for  losses 
caused  by  pesticide  residues. 

In  less  than  a  month,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  announce  the  1972 
dairy  price  supports.  I  include  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Hardin  urging  him  to  an- 
nounce supports  at  90  percent  of  parity: 

PtBBWABT    24,    1971. 

Hon.  Clutoro  M.  Hasoin, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Sickxtaxt:  I  respectfully  urge 
you  to  raise  dairy  price  supports  to  90%  of 
parity,  or  $6,167  per  cwt. 

Additionally.  I  hope  you  will  complete  your 
review  and  announce  your  decision  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  certainly  well  before  the 
April  1  deadline,  so  that  dairy  farmers  In 
Wisconsin,  the  nation's  leading  mllk-pro- 
duclng  state,  as  well  as  dairymen  and  proc- 
essors throughout  the  United  States  can 
formulate  their  production  program. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  uncertainty 
facing  the  dairy  industry.  Suspension  of  the 
mandatory  price  support  for  butterfat  for 
three  yean,  cheese  imports,  and  substantial- 
ly higher  costs  for  both  production  and  proc- 
essing have  contributed  to  the  uncertainty. 
Though  milk  production  Is  up  nationally, 
and  up  In  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  the  twelve 
North  Central  States  as  a  unit,  traditionally 
the  major  milk  producers,  showed  a  decrease. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  President  have 
Indicated  a  strong  commitment  to  the  goal 
of  adequate  nutrition  for  all  Americans.  Milk 
Is  vital  to  this  effort  Because  there  is  a  two 
to  three  year  gap  between  the  birth  of  a  calf 
and  Its  production  of  milk,  the  strong  resolve 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Administration  to  continue  to  maintain  a 
healthy  and  strong  dairy  indiistry  must  be 
shown  now. 

An  increase  In  the  dairy  price  support  to 
90%  of  parity  Is  vital,  and  immediate  an- 
nouncement would  be  most  helpful,  to  Insure 
a  productive  and  strong  dairy  Industry  ready 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  Americans. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Very  sincerely, 

WnxiAM  A.  Snicn, 
Member  of  Congreu. 

Imports  of  foreign  milk  products  con- 
tinue to  challenge  our  dtdry  Industry. 
Though  more  needs  to  be  done,  quotas 
placed  on  four  products  have  already 
been  of  some  help ;  first,  ice  cream  quotas 
have  cut  the  Import  quantity  95  percent; 
second,  chocolate  crumb  Imports  have 
been  cut  to  less  than  one-third  of  last 
year's  Imports:  third,  animal  feeds  have 
been  cut  to  one-half;  and  fourth,  skim 
milk  cheese  has  been  reduced  8  percent. 

The  special  milk  program,  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  by  the  Congress,  reaches 
one-third  of  our  schoolchildren.  Ade- 
quate amounts  of  protein  In  a  child's  diet 
are  vital  for  proper  menta]  and  physical 
development.  The  special  milk  prpgr«un 
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provides,  in  many  cases,  the  only  fluid 
milk  disadvantaged  children  get.  We 
must  give  this  program  top  priority  to 
assure  adequate  nutrition  and  develop- 
ment to  all  our  children. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  do  not  become  di- 
rectly involved  In  most  problems  of  agri- 
culture. I  do,  however,  deal  directly  with 
nutrition  of  our  young,  our  poor,  and  our 
elderly. 

The  hungry  people  of  this  country 
cannot  hope  to  get  adequate  nourish- 
ment or  hope  to  get  a  minimum  diet  un- 
less we  have  a  prosperous  and  productive 
agriculture.  It  is  basic  to  a  heidthy 
economy. 

Our  farmers  cannot  and  must  not  be 
ignored.  We  have  taken  this  segment  of 
our  population  for  granted  too  long. 
Their  contribution  to  a  sound  economy, 
to  an  adequate  food  supply  for  all  our 
needs,  cannot  be  ignored.  Their  con- 
tribution deserves  more  recognition,  at- 
tention, understanding,  and  action. 


FARMERS'  SHARE  MIGHTY  RT.TM 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Worthlngton  Dally  Globe  in  an  editorial 
appearing  on  January  30  performed  an 
excellent  service  in  putting  agriculture's 
share  of  the  UJ3.  budget  in  proper  per- 
spective. As  the  editorial  emphasizes, 
"Eliminating  actual  farm  programs 
totally  will  scarcely  shave  a  penny  from 
a  tax  dollar."  It  Is  a  story  that  needs 
telling  more  often,  and  I  insert  the  entire 
editorial  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point: 

Parmkks'  Shark  op  Total  U.S.  Bimorr 
At  this  time  of  year,  as  Americans  begin 
computing  their  Income  tax  obligations 
simultaneous  with  the  announcements  of 
new  state  and  national  budgets,  even  small 
cuts  In  government  spending  can  seem  Im- 
portant. All  across  the  predominantly  urban 
nation  expressions  of  resentment  can  be 
heard  directed  toward  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  federal  agricultural 
budget.  Efforts  In  the  national  press  to 
"expose"  and  discredit  agricultural  appro- 
priations seem  sometimes  to  be  a  planned 
and  coordinated  campaign. 

USDA  appropriations  are  substantial,  un- 
deniably. For  flacal  1972  they  wlU  total  $9JS 
bUllon,  an  Increase  of  MOO  mUUon  above 
appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  agriculture  budget  should  be  con- 
sidered In  the  context  of  the  entire  budget, 
I  however:  »9.6  bUUon  out  of  »229.2  billion. 
If  the  agrlciUture  budget  were  eliminated 
entirely,  and  If  this  saving  were  passed 
Intact  to  the  taxpayers,  It  would  cut  tax 
bUls  by  four  per  cent.  Every  Ux  doUar 
owed  would  be  reduced  to  a  96-cent  ohUea- 
tlon.  " 

But  first  .  .  . 

It  Is  Important  to  consider  that  »2  bUUon 
in  the  agriculture  budget  Is  earmarked  for 
the  national  food  stamp  program.  This  pro- 
gram  benefits   farmers    In    the   sense    that 

fI^*!iJL '''°**"'*  ^°^  *^**  ^^«  sUmpe  buy 
looa.  The  food  stamp  program  lndla)utably 
iiowever.  Is  primarUy  a  program  which  bene- 
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fits  tirban  America.  It  U  credited  to  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture  budget;  could 
as  well  (even  more  appropriately)  be  credited 
to  the  budget  of  the  D^>artment  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

The  actual  appropriation  for  agriculture 
Is  thus  reduced  to  $7.6  billion,  three  per 
cent  of  the  total  budget. 

But  one  more  thing  .  .  . 

The  USDA  budget  also  Includes  $366 
million  for  the  nation's  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Once  again,  primary  benefit  accrues  to 
urban  America  rather  than  America's  farm- 
ers. It  would  not  be  untoward  to  credit 
school  lunch  approp>rlatlons  to  the  D^art- 
ment  of  HealUi,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Then  there  Is  $6  mUUon  impropriated  for 
meat  inspection.  Most  citizens  would  want 
this  service  continued.  There  is  another  $4.3 
mlUlon  for  poultry  inspection — in  all,  $13.4 
million  for  consumer  protection  programs  all 
of  which  are  made  a  part  of  "agriculture's 
grab."  The  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
(which  reports  to  the  nation  week  by  week 
on  the  best  buys  In  food  at  the  supermarket) 
win  get  $172.5  mUllon  which  is  also  made 
ptart  of  the  agriculture  budget. 

This  catalogfulng  of  specific  expenditures 
could  grow  long  finally,  approximately  three- 
fifths  of  the  agriculture  budget  is  for  pro- 
grams related  to  farms  and  rural  develop- 
ment. This  total  ($6.7  billion)  U  but  two  per- 
cent of  the  total  federal  budget. 

Still  .  .  .  two  per  cent  Is  two  per  cent.  Cut 
out  the  federal  allocations  specifically  for 
farmers  and  you  slice  two  cents  off  each  tax 
dollar  owed. 

If  the  farmer  is  to  be  permitted  any  break 
at  all,  however,  It  should  put  on  the  record 
that  $2.46  billion  in  the  USDA  budget  Is  ear- 
marked for  the  Parmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. This  Is  not  money  given  away,  it  is 
money  put  out  to  farmers  on  loans.  It  will  be 
repaid  with  some  Interest.  It  Is  an  Invest- 
ment rather  than  an  appropriation.  That 
much  might  be  allowed. 

Then  there  is  $346  million  for  the  Rxiral 
Electrification  Association — all  money  put 
out  on  loans,  not  a  gift.  REA  wlU  also  get 
$126  million  for  telephone  loans. 

The  total  actually  allocated  for  the  "no- 
torious" crc^  price  support  operation  is  $3.7 
billion,  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total 
budget.  And  even  this  appropriation  is  a 
form  of  loan.  If  the  government  In  not  r^iald 
In  cash  it  has  the  commodities — the  food- 
stuffs— for  its  own. 

To  the  extent  that  the  American  public 
has  been  persuaded  that  huge  and  uncon- 
scionable piles  of  tax  money  are  being  doled 
out  to  America's  farmers  the  pubUc  has  been 
misled.  Eliminating  actual  farm  programs 
totally  will  scarcely  shave  a  penny  from  a  tax 
dollar.  In  the  toUl  picture  of  federal  spend- 
ing, agriculture  Is  an  Incidental  Item. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  TV 
PROGRAM:  "THE  SELLING  OP  THE 
PENTAC30N" 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOtnSIAMA 

.IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'    «  «       Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  HiSERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have,  on 
several  recent  occasions,  pointed  out  that 
the  CBS  program,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon,"  made  a  number  of  implica- 
tions about  me  which  were  and  are  false. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  program  con- 
tained erroneous  iafonnatiaD  and  biased 
Implications.  I  requested  that  the  De- 
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partment  of  Defense  respond  to  15  spe- 
cific questions  In  order  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  the  ether  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  received  the  response  I  expected 
and,  in  the  interest  of  providing  the  facts 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public,  I  submit  both  my  letter  to 
Secretary  Laird  and  the  response  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  the  Honor- 
able Daniel  Z.  Henkin,  for  insertion  in 
the  Recori)  : 

„  March  3,  1971. 

Hon.  MxLviN  R.  Ladu), 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Sbcrwart:  As  you  are  perhaps 
aware,  I  have  expressed  some  concern  about 
a  CBS  television  program  of  February  23 
enUtled  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  I 
pointed  out  fiiat  the  program  made  a  number 
of  ImpUcaUons  about  me  which  are  false.  Be- 
cause of  the  blaUnUy  false  Innuendos  about 
me  In  the  program  and  the  slanted  nature  In 
which  the  whole  thing  was  presented,  I  would 
like  additional  Information  from  your  de- 
partment concerning  various  matters  men- 
tioned in  the  program. 

SpeclflcaUy,  I  would  like  answers  to  the 
following  questions: 

1.  How  much  time  and  money  was  spent 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  assisting 
CBS  In  this  movie? 

3.  What  was  the  duration  of  Secretary  Hen- 
kin's  Interview  with  Roger  Mudd? 

3.  How  many  questions  did  Mr.  Mudd  ask 
Mr.  Henkin  and  how  many  were  used  on  the 
program? 

4.  Were  any  of  the  answers  taken  out  of 
context? 

6.  Was  there  anybody  else  In  the  grand- 
stands at  the  fire  power  demoncrtratloiM  be- 
sides the  Joint  Civilian  Orientation  Oonfer- 
ence  members?  And  have  any  of  them 
complained  that  they  were  brainwashed? 

6.  Would  it  be  possible  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  as  voted  by  the  Congress, 
for  the  Defense  Department  to  withhold 
from  the  public  any  films  which  have  been 
cleared  for  pubUc  release  In  past  years? 
How  many  of  the  Defense  Department  films 
xued  as  Illustrations  In  the  programs  were 
Initially  made  for  Internal  information  pro- 
grams, and  how  nmny  were  initially  made 
solely  for  public  release? 

7.  Why  wasn't  the  former  Air  Force  office 
who  bragged  about  deceiving  CBS  v^en  he 
was  serving  In  Vietnam  fired  for  doing  that? 

8.  Does  the  Department  of  Defense  know 
why  the  producers  of  the  program  chose 
to  single  out  parUcularly  Mr.  Chet  Huntley 
and  Mr.  Walter  Cronklte  for  opprobrium  In 
that  they  were  allegedly  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  certain  films?  Have 
either  Mr.  Huntley  or  Mr.  Cronklte  requested 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  withdraw  the 
films  in  wlhJch  they  appeared  from  De- 
fense Department  use? 

9.  How  much  of  Mr.  Friedheim's  11:00 
news  briefing  at  the  Pentagon  did  CBS  fUm? 
What  p(Mi4on  of  the  briefing  appeared  on 
their  show? 

10.  Would  answers  to  any  of  the  questions 
from  that  briefing,  which  were  carried  on 
tlie  show,  have  involved  oiasslfied  national 
security  information? 

11.  What  are  the  faote  concerning  the  so- 
called  "traveling  colonels  "  who  are  discussed 
in  tbe  program  and,  apeclflcaUy,  is  it  true 
that  they  are  discussing  fcH'elgn  policy  In 
violation  of  regulations  as  the  programs  im- 
plied? What  foreign  policy  direction  is  pro- 
vided to  these  colonels? 

12.  I  am  aware  that  tbe  Deparijnent  of 
Defense   budget   provides  so   much   money 
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Mkcb  year  for  uae  at  ammunition  In  trAlnlng 
at  p«rso(ui«l  and  In  unit  training.  Is  the 
uae  of  ammunition  at  fire  power  democ- 
stratlons,  such  as  that  for  the  Joint  Civilian 
Orientation  Conference  members,  p&rt  of  tlie 
regular  practice  firing  of  troops  and  units 
or  Is  it  an  additional  use  of  ammunition  for 
whlcb  additional  funds  have  to  be  provided? 

13.  The  program  did  ahow.  In  at  least  one 
caae,  small  cblldren  obaervlng  demonstra- 
tions of  killing  tactics  used  by  professional 
military  peraonnel.  I  agree  wltb  the  Infer- 
ence of  the  program  that  showing  such 
tilings  to  small  children  Is  objectionable.  Is 
It  possible  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  take  st^)s  to  prevent  reoccxirrences  of 
this  kind  of  action? 

14.  Would  you  provide  me  with  the  break- 
down of  the  budget  for  public  information 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  and  for  the 
several  military  departments. 

19.  During  the  course  of  our  hearings  on 
the  extension  of  the  draft  and  related  leg- 
islation. I  asked  for  a  detailed  breakdown 
on  the  money  that  will  be  spent  for  recruit- 
ing In  connection  with  the  department's  aim 
to  move  toward  a  voluntary  force.  I  reiter- 
ate that  I  would  like  a  complete  breakdown 
as  to  what  outlets  will  be  used  In  the  spend- 
ing of  this  advertising  money  and  how  much 
It  Is  planned  to  spend  with  each  outlet. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

P.  Edwaso  HSBxar, 

Chairman. 

Assistant  Sxcbktakt  or  Dxfxnss. 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  4. 1971. 

Hon.  P.  EDWAKS  HtSKKT, 

ChatmuM,  Committee  on  A7~med  Service*. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Waakington,  D.C. 

Dsae  Ma.  Cbaikmam:  Secretary  Laird  has 
asked  that  I  respond  to  your  letter  of  March  2 
In  which  you  expressed  concern  about  the 
CBS  televlalon  program  titled  "The  Selhng  of 
the  Pentagon." 

Enclosed  are  the  answers  to  the  16  ques- 
tions you  posed  In  your  letter. 
Sincerely. 

OaiOKL  Z.  Hbiolin. 

Quasi  IONS  axD  Amsvkss 

Question  1.  How  much  time  and  money 
VM  spent  by  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
aadsting  CBS  in  this  movie? 

Answer.  It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  DoD  man  hours  devoted 
to  helping  In  preparation  of  this  program. 
Understandably,  we  dont  know  everywhere 
CBS  went,  everyone  they  talked  with  or 
everything  they  did  and  asked  for — nor 
should  we.  We  do  know  what  we  provided 
from  OASD  (Public  Affairs)  and  what  has 
been  reported  to  us  as  provided  by  the  mili- 
tary departments  at  the  request  of  CBS.  In 
that  context,  we  estimate  that  more  than 
S40  DoD  manhours  were  expended,  including 
at  least  300  manhours  by  our  Audio- Vlsiial 
Division's  action  oncers,  and  more  than  440 
hours  by  units  of  the  military  departments, 
otber  OSD  offices,  smd  DoD  agencies.  We  re- 
gard this  as  a  conservative  estimate. 

Our  OASD  (Poblle  Affairs)  tUe  on  assist- 
ance to  this  program  contains  ISO  separate 
letters,   memoranda   and   other  Information. 

'nie  cost  of  this  work  to  DoD  can  only  be 
roxighly  addr eased  by  applying  an  average 
hourly  time  and  labor  ooM  (assuming  96  per 
hour)  to  the  conservative  estimate  of  man- 
hours  expended  by  DoD  personnel  of  varlotis 
ranks  in  various  offleaa — or  at  least  •S.SOO  In 
time  and  labor  eosta. 

X  believe  that  It  was  completely  appropriate 
to  provide  this  aaatotance,  as  we  would  to 
any  other  news  organtaatHm  working  on  a 
doenmeatary  ahow. 

Qoastloa   i.    What   was   the  duration   of 
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Secretary  Henkln's  Intervlev  with  Soger 
Mudd? 

Answer.  The  Interview  took  slightly  nusre 
than  an  hour.  Mr.  w«"»'"  was  on  camerea 
more  than  40  minutes  of  that  time.  On  Its 
program  CBS  showed  3:04  minutes.  Including 
the  time  for  the  narrator's  questions. 

Question  3.  How  many  questions  did  Mr. 
Mudd  ask  Mr.  Henkln  and  how  many  were 
used  on  the  jM-ogram? 

Answer.  Porty-flve  questions  were  aaked 
and  all  were  answered  in  the  interview. 

It  Is  difficult  to  assign  a  specific  number 
to  the  questions  CBS  used  because  of  the  way 
Mr.  Henkln's  responses  were  edited.  Prag- 
ments  of  answers  appear  to  have  been  used, 
sometimes  edited  down  to  oiUy  parts  of  Mr. 
Henkln's  responses  and  sometimes  trans- 
posed to  questions  other  than  the  one  to 
which  Mr.  Uenkln  responded. 

Question  4.  Were  any  of  the  answers  taken 
out  of  context? 

Answer.  Some  answers  were  taken  out  of 
context  by  cutting  and  rearrangement.  A 
transcript  of  the  "interview"  as  it  was  tele- 
cast by  CBS  on  the  program  Is  provided  below 
with  explanatory  comments.  Also  attached 
is  a  transcript  of  the  entire  interview  as 
filmed  In  the  Pentagon  on  September  33, 1970. 
Only  thooe  portions  of  the  Interview  that 
were  used  by  CBS  are  underlined. 

MCTDO  Narsation.  We  aaked  the  man  in 
charge  of  all  Pentagon  public  relations,  Aa- 
slataxKt  Secretary  of  Defense  Daniel  Henkln, 
if  he  felt  the  press  did  a  good  job  covering 
the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  Hknkin.  I  believe  that  it  does.  It  from 
time  to  time,  of  course,  gives  me  some  head- 
aches, and  I  give  the  press  some  headaches. 
We  understand  that.  We  act  as  professionally 
as  a  professional  relationship,  not  only  with 
the  Pentagon  press  and  other  members  of 
the  Washington  press  eorps,  but  with  news- 
men who  cover  military  activities  around  the 
WM-Id. 

This  constitutes  about  half  the  original 
answer.  The  "««^"<"e  uid  Intent  were  not 
changed  substantlaUy.   (See  Tab  "A") 

•  •  •  *  • 

Mttoo.  What  about  your  public  displays 
of  military  equipment  at  state  fairs  and 
shopping  centers?  What  purpose  does  that 
serve? 

Mr.  Hznkix.  Well,  I  think  It  serves  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  Information  abovtt 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  q\iestions.  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why  we 
ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for.  bow 
we  ^>end  these  funds,  what  are  we  doing 
about  such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do 
have  a  drug  problem  in  the  armed  forces; 
what  are  we  doing  about  the  racial  iiriitaam — 
and  we  do  have  a  racial  problon. 

I  think  the  pubUc  has  a  valid  rl^t  to  aak 
us  these  questions. 

Only  the  first  sentence  of  the  original 
answer  was  used.  (See  Tab  "B")  Th«  re- 
mainder of  the  material  was  taken  from  an- 
other question  and  answer.  (See  Tab  "C") 
The  modification  alters  the  tenor  of  the  re- 
sponse ttom  attracting  voliuiteets  to  prob- 
lems In  the  armed  forces. 

•  •  •  *  • 

MuDo.  Well,  is  that  the  sort  of  tafdrma- 
tion  about  the  drug  probloB  you  have  and 
the  racial  problem  you  have  and  the  budget 
problems  you  have — Is  that  the  sort  of  in- 
formation that  gets  passed  oat  at  state  fairs 
by  sargsants  wlko  are  standing  next  to 
rockets? 

Mr.  BMiasjs.  No.  I  wouldn't  Umlt  that  to 
sergeants  standing  next  to  any  kind  of  ex- 
hibit. Now,  there  are  those  who  contend 
that  this  Is  propaganda  I  do  not  agree  with 
this. 
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Only  the  first  sentence  of  Mr.  Henkln's 
original  answer  is  used.  (See  Tab  "jy)  CBS 
then  added  two  sentences  which  were  lifted 
from  the  middle  of  an  earlier  question.  (See 
r«b  "B")  Mr.  Henkln's  coaaaent  referred  to 
data  on  increasing  Soviet  threat. 

(Ko  Intro;  abuts  DeMlter  interview.) 

Mr.  HrwKiN.  We're  trying  our  best  to  pro- 
vide information.  There  undoubtedly  have 
been  times  when  certain  actions  have  been 
staged.  I  think  this  is  true  of  all  TV  news 
oorerage.  After  all,  this  interview  Is  being 
staged. 

Mono.  How  so? 

Mr  HzNKiN.  Well,  props  were  set  up;  ar. 
rangemejxts  were  made.  Tou  and  I  Just  did 
not  walk  Into  this  room  cold.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  it. 

Mudd.  Well,  we  wanted  to  film  In  your  of- 
fice. But  your  people  said  let's  go  In  the 
studio.  So  we  dldnt  stage  it. 

This  segment  on  stagliig  is  Inserted  with- 
out narration  immediately  following  De- 
Miter's  claim  that  newsfllm  released  by 
DoD  is  staged.  Mr.  Henkln  qualified  his  suu- 
DMnt  that  the  Interview  was  "staged",  the 
qualifying  line,  "as  one  might  say",  was 
cut.  The  deletion  changes  a  statement  Into 
an  accusation.  (See  Tab  "F") 

INTXKVIKW  BXTWXXM  DANIKL  Z.  HZNKIN,  ASSIST- 
ANT SECSFTAKT  OF  D13XN3r  AND  KOCEX  MXTDD, 
COLUMBIA    BBOAOCASTINC   STSTXM 

Mr.  MxTDo.  Mr.  Henkln,  In  a  recent  speech 
you  gave  here  m  Washington  you  said  that 
you  were  one  of  those  who  took  unequivocal 
positions  on  the  need  for  a  strong  defense 
posture  and  the  need  for  a  strong  and  free 
press. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  you  mean?  Are 
the  two  antithetical?  Do  they  work  at  cross 
purposes?  What  Is  your  definition?  When  one 
definition  collides  with  the  other? 

Mi.  Hxnkin.  Quite  the  opposite.  I  dont 
bellerve  they  work  at  cross  purposes.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  Intcr-related.  I  believe  a  strong 
defense  In  our  country  requires  an  Informed 
public.  And  the  American  public  has  the 
right  to  know  about  what  our  armed  forces 
are  doing.  I  dont  see  any  antithetical  post- 

UOD. 

Mr.  Mxrao.  But  there  have  been  times  when 
the  national  security  and  the  free  press  col- 
lide, have  there  not? 

Mr.  Hknkin.  Oh,  yes,  there  ...  In  cur  so- 
ciety there  are  inevitable  times  when  the 
working  of  newsmen  collecting  news  and 
the  needs  at  the  government  at  that  moment 
may  be  In  opposition,  but  over  the  long 
period  of  time,  there  la.  I  thtnk,  an  tnterrela- 
tionahlp  thai  is  very,  very  vital  to  our  society. 

Mr.  Mttdo.  But  when  they  do  collide,  ss 
you  say  they  do  on  occasions,  what  do  you 
do,  what  la  your  position? 

B4r.  Hxnkin  Well,  first  of  an  I — my  respon- 
sibility is  for  the  security  of  the  TTnlted 
States  and  the  safety  at  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform.  That  is  my  first  respooslbtltty. 
With  that  Is  my  responsibility  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  public  through  the  press  as  much 
Information  as  possible.  And  one  must  make 
Judgments  on  a  day-to-day  basis  with  those 
criteria.  Those  are  sp^ed  out  for  us  In  a 
statement  of  principles  Issued  by  Secretary 
Laird  shortly  after  he  assumed  office. 

Bat  It  Is  a  Dciatter  of  Judgment. 

M:r.  BfuDD.  Wdl.  now,  I  can  remenber  the 
famous  quotation  from  one  of  your  predeces- 
sors. Arthur  Sylvester,  that  the  press  is  part 
of  the  nation's  weaponry,  and  when  threat- 
ened by  war,  the  government  has  the  right 
to  lie.  Everybody  remember  that. 

Phil  Gouidlng.  who  was  your  Immediate 
predecessor,  said  he  regarded  his  Job  as 
that  at  a  game  keeper  and  the  press  as  that 
of  a  poacher.  How  do  yoa  vierw  your  rela- 
ttonahtp  between  the  pre^  and  the  Pentagcn? 

Mr.  HxNxiN.  Well,  without  regard  to  what 
any  at  my  predeeesaers  may  or  may  not  ha»t 
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said,  I  feel  strongly  that  no  government 
official  ever  has  the  right  to  lie,  but  I 
believe  that  every  government  official  always 
has  the  responsibility  to  proteo*  the  country. 
That  is  my  view. 

Mr.  MuDo.  Well,  you  mean  you  don't  call  It 
lying?  But  what  do  you  call  It?  If  you  are 

withholding  or  giving  out 

Mr.  Hxnkin.  Well,  there  are  certainly  a 
number  of  occasions  when  either  I  or  one  of 
my  two  deputies,  Mr.  Frledham  or  Brig. 
Oen.  Chappie  James,  must  respond  with  a 
"no  comment",  or  "1  can't  give  you  that 
information",  or  "I  am  sorry,  I  cant  dis- 
cuss that"  in  order  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  country  or  the  safety  of  our  men  and 
women.  That  we  do.  You  may  Interpret 
that  as  withholding  Information.  I  don't. 
But  that,  again,  is  a  matter  of  Judgment. 

The  information  is  not  made  available  to 
you  at  that  time,  but,  oh,  no  one,  at  least 
i  would  hope  no  one  who  is  responsible 
to  me,  would  ever  tell  a  lie. 

Mr.  MtJDD.  But,  what  is  your  view.  Mr. 
Henkln,  of  the  press,  and  hov  it  functions? 
Do  you — docs  the  press  do  a  good  job  cover- 
ing your  department? 

Mr.  HxNKJN.  I  believe  that  It  does.  From 
time  to  time,  of  course,  it  gives  me  some 
headaches,  and  I  give  the  press  some  head- 
aches. We  xmderstand  that.  We  act  profes- 
sionally, there  is  a  professional  relationship, 
not  only  with  the  Pentagon  press  but  with 
other  members  of  the  Washington  news 
corps,  but  with  newsmen  who  cover  military 
activities  around  the  world. 

I — It  is  for  them  to  assess  not  for  me  to 
assess,  but  my  evaluation  of  this  Is  that  we 
have  a  working  relationship,  an  understand- 
ing that  we  make  mistakes  and  we  do  make 
mistakes,  the  press  makes  mistakes,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  Is  a  feeling  of 
distrust.  I  think  there  Is  an  understanding 
of  the  fact  that  we  do  make  mistakes  and 
the  press  makes  nilstakee.  And  I  think  it 
would  be  a  tragic  situation  for  our  cotintry, 
particularly  for  our  national  strength.  If 
there  developed  a  feeling  of  distrust,  and  not 
a  recognition  that  as  humans  we  do  make 
mistakes. 

Mr.  MuDD.  Tou  don't  think  distrust  exists? 
Mr.  Henkin.  It  does  not  exist  on  my  part. 
As  for  the  press,  It  must  make  Its  own  as- 
sessment. 

Mr.  Mudd.  What  about,  uh — what  are  your 
views  of  television  coverage  of  DOD  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  Hxnkin.  Well,  television  coverage  has 
presented  additional  problems,  there's  some 
technical  problems.  It  takes  a  bit  of  equip- 
ment to  move  a  television  team  to  a  scene 
of  action.  There  television  news  presentation 
reqiiires  condensation.  That  is  Just  a  reality. 
But  It  has  brought — In  my  view,  television 
has  brought  to  the  American  public  more 
information  about  defense  activities  than 
ever  before.  It  has  problems,  which  I  think 
the  television  news  industry  recognises  and 
certainly  which  we  recognize.  With  a  mu- 
tual trust,  I  think  we  are  able  to  provide 
Increased  assistance  to  television  peoirfe  in 
access  to  the  story  and  I  think  the  television 
news  Industry  has  an  Increased  understand- 
ing of  the  complexities  of  covering  national 
defense  news. 

Mr.  MuDO.  Do  you  think  the  American  TV 
viewer  has  got  a  good  picture  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  having  watched  television? 

Mr.  HxNKiif .  I  beUeve  over  the  long  run— 
a  month,  two  months,  six  months,  a  year — 
that  the  American  public  has  received  a  fine 
understanding  of  the  war.  And  I  don't  in- 
clude from  this  Just  the  dally  or  hourly  or 
evening  news  shows,  but  when  one  views  the 
total  picture  including  some  of  the  docu- 
mentaries which  have  been  run.  some  of 
which  have  been  outstanding.  I  believe  that 
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the  public  has  received  an  insight  Into  the 
war  that  would  not  be  possible  through  any 
other  medium. 

Mr.  MnDD.  And  you  include  in  that  the 
local  stations?  In  their  coverage? 

Mr.  Hxnkin.  Well,  as  to  the  local  stations, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  a  really  per- 
ceptive evaluation  of  that.  I  met  with  a 
number  of  local  TV  news  directors  and  I 
feel  that  they  have  not  devoted  as  much 
attention  to  defense  news  on  a  broad  scale 
beyond  the  local  story  as  Is  true  comparably 
with  newspapers.  We  have  discussed  this. 
Therefore  a  number  of  local  television  sta- 
tions throughout  the  coimtry  which  have 
done  some  very  fine  work  in  covering  de- 
fense news,  but  not  yet  to  the  extent  that 
new8pa]}ers  throughout  the  ooxintry  have 
covered   defense   news. 

Mr.  Mudd.  The  reason  I  asked,  was  be- 
cause of  a  recent  speech  by  Senator  Pul- 
bright  criticizing  the  existence  in  Vietnam 
of  four  or  five — I  don't  know  the  number — 
Defense  Department  film  crews  which  turn 
out  a — maybe  seven  stories  a  week  that  are 
brought  back  here  and  you  distribute  to  the 
local    stations,    or   at   least    offer    them    to 

every  IxMly 

Mr.  Hxnkin.  That  is  right.  We  offer  them 
to  everybody  on  an  equal  basis. 
Mr.  MuDD.  Why  do  you  do  that? 
Mr.  Hxnkin.  Well,  these  teams  were  estab- 
lished after  some  discussion  with  the  tele- 
vision network  people  and  with  others.  First, 
we  felt  that  we  had  to  develop  a  techno- 
logical capability  to  see  if  we  could  do  it  in 
the  Armed  Forces  with  military  people.  I 
think  we  have  established  that  we  have  that 
capability. 

Secondly,  there  are  some  stories  that  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  coverage  on  a  spot 
news  basis  which  we  felt  the  Ajnerlcan 
public  had  a  right  to  be  informed  about  and 
we  covered  those.  I  think  now  that  we  have 
gained  this  knowledge,  learned  a  lot  of  tech- 
nical details  with  regard  to  our  own  needs 
and  those  of  national  and  local  TV  that  we 
can  reduce  these  teams  In  Vietnam,  partic- 
ularly as  we  reduce  our  strength  there  and 
as  theee  reductions  will  be  made. 

But  I  think  It  is  essential  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  the  capability  to  docu- 
ment our  actions.  There  could  be  times  when 
It  might  lie  possible  only  to  get  a  military 
TV  team,  nevra  team,  into  a  particular  scene 
of  action  initially.  And  I  think  It  U  very  Im- 
portant that  we  have  that  capability. 

And  In  this  I  have  the  agreement  of  the 
TV  news  executives  with  whom  I  spoke 
about. 

Mr.  Mudd.  As  far  as  I  know,  uh,  networks 
do  not  use  DOD  film  do  they? 

Mr.  Hknkin.  I  have  seen  some  networks 
use  some  of  our  TV  on  film. 

Mr.  Mudd.  But  generally  the  DOD  film  pro- 
duction is  used  on  local  stations.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Hknkin.  Well,  I  am  pleased  that  local 
stations  do  use  a  considerable  amount  of 
our  footage,  but  again  I  say  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  instances  where  this  footage  has  been 
used  by  the  networks,  where  it  so  happens 
that  one  of  our  teams  was  on  the  scene  of  a 
particular  action  that  was  not  covered  In 
any  other  way. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Well,  now.  Senator  Fulbrlght 
has  said  and  I  am  siire  you  are  familiar  with 
his  comments  since  this  is  in  your  province, 
he  said  that  there  have  been  Instances  of 
"staging",  that  almost  50  per  cent  of  the 
output  during  a  given  period  of  "69  was  de- 
signed to  make  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
look  more  proficient  than  it  vras  and  that 
the  real  purpose  of — I  think  you  called  it 
the  V  Series,  Victory  Series — was  to  propa- 
gandize the  American  people  Into  thinking 
the  South  Vietnamese  were  better  than  they 
really  were.  What  is  your  answer  to  that? 
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Mr.  Hxnkin.  First,  let  me  say  that  we 
here  have  studied  and,  of  course,  will  con- 
tinue to  study  very  closely  any  comments 
made  by  Chairman  Fulbrlght.  I  have  been 
in  communication  with  him  and  his  office 
over  a  number  of  months  on  his  views  with 
regard  to  these,  this  TV  coverage.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  have — In  fact,  as  we  are  for- 
bidden by  Secretary  Laird's  dlrecUve  from 
participating  in  a  propaganda  effort.  We  are 
trying  our  best  to  provide  information.  There 
undoubtedly  have  been  times  when  certain 
actions  have  been  staged.  I  think  this  is  true 
of  all  TV  news  coverage.  After  all,  this  Inter- 
view here  is  being  staged,  as  one  might  say. 
Mr.  Mudd.  How  so? 

Mr.  Hknkin.  Well,  props  were  set  up,  ar- 
rangements were  made — I  did  not  Just  walk 
into  this  room  cold;  arrangements  were  made 
for  It. 

Mr.  MuoD.  Well,  we  wanted  to  film  1q  your 
ofllces,  but  your  people  said  let's  go  to  the 
studios.  So,  we  didn't  stage  it. 

Mr.  Hknkin.  No.  I  am  not  accusing  you  of 
staging  it.  I  made  no  accusations  at  all. 

Mr.  Mudd.  But  back  to  the  point  that  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght  made  about  the  proftagandlz- 
Ing,  he  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  subjects 
chosen  by  the  film  crews,  and  the  audio- 
visual team  over  ttiere.  was  to  elevate  the 
image  of  th  e  South  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Hxnkin.  Well,  I  think  that  one  would 
have  to  go  through  all  of  the  releases  that 
were  made  and  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
contention  wovUd  be  proven  correct. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Ah. 

Mr.  Hxnkin.  Let  me  say  that  we  do  make 
mistakes  and  there  have  been  times  when 
actions  were  misrepresented,  but  if  that  is 
true,  it  was  a  mistake,  and  should  not  have 
been  done. 

Blr.  Mudd.  Did  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, to  say  that  the — that  you  were  reducing 
the  number  and  the  amount  of  activity  on 
your  crews? 

Mr.  Hxnkin.  In  Vietnam,  yes. 
Mr.  Mudd.  And  why? 

Mr.  Hxnkin.  Well,  first  of  an,  we  have 
established — we  gained  the  technological 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  in  the  armed 
forces  to  staff  these  teams.  We  have  learned 
how  to  handle  the  copy.  The  material  is 
brought  back  here  and  processed  commer- 
cially and  made  available  on  a  pool  basis  to 
the  TV  networks  and  to  local  stations.  Sec- 
ondly, we  are  reducing  our  strength  in  Viet- 
nam and,  as  we  reduce  our  strength  I  think  it 
Is  possible  now  to  reduce  significantly  the 
number  and  activity  of  these  teams. 

Mr.  Mudd.  But  the  whole  question  of  a 
government  having  film  crews  in  the  field 
on  any  kind  of  story  raises  the  question  of — 
of  putting  the  government  in  the  position  of 
deciding  which  stories  ought  to  be  covered. 

Mr.  Hxnkin.  I  dont  believe 

Mr.  Mudd.  Is  that  valid? 
Mr.  Hxnkin.  I  don't  believe  it  is  any  more 
valid  than  our  putting  out  news  releasee  to 
what  we  in  our  trade  call  the  hard  print  side 
of  the  picture.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
great  difference  between  putting  out  a 
printed  news  release  for  use  in  newspapers 
than  making  film  available  for  TV  networks. 
Now  if  the  TV  networks  disagree  with  that 
they  have  yet  to  oommunloate  wlA  me  that 
disagreement. 

Mr.  Mudd.  But  In  the  case  of  a  press  re- 
lease, the  AP  man  or  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer 
man  can  take  your  press  release  and  dump 
it  or  rewrite  it  or  add  to  it.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  film  clip  it  is  there  to  use  or  not  to  use. 
And  isn't  there  a  difference? 

Mr.  HxNKiNs.  I  don't  see  a  difference.  Per- 
haps you  on  the  TV  aide  of  the  news  coverage 
do.  I  dont.  I  think  your — TV  news  directors 
have  the  same  optioo,  to  uae  It  or  dont  use 
It,  to  come  in  and  ask  us  questions  about 
it,  to  amplify  it.  I  don't  see  any  fundamental 
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dlSerence.  Perhaps  you  on  the  TV  news  side 
view  It  differently  ihan  other  newsmen.  If 
so,  tbat  has  not  been  communicated  to  me. 

Mr.  MxTDB.  Ah — to  go  on  to  another  subject, 
Mr.  HenXln.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
that — I've  taken  the  last  ten  years — the  over- 
all budget  for  the  Defense  Department  has 
approximately  doubled.  I  think — would  you 
accept  that?  I  think  that  Is  about  right. 
About  double.  And  the  budget  for  the  Public 
Affairs  dei>artment  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  Increased  approximately  tenfold.  If 
that  Is  acc\irate,  and  I  can't  swear  that  It  is, 
but  If  that  is  accurate,  how  do  you  explain 
that? 

Mr.  Hrinuir.  Well,  I  cant  attest  to  its 
accuracy  either.  The  only  thing  I  can  attest 
to  are  the  figures  In  my  own  office.  There 
has  been  an  Increase  in  public  information 
activities.  I  think  there  has  been  better  ac- 
counting for  what  is  public  information  ac- 
tlvlteis.  I  think  there  has  also  been  an  In- 
creswe  in  troop  Information  sujtivltles,  which. 
In  the  services,  I  am  not  at  all  responsible 
for  troop  Information.  My  only  responsibility 
is  for  public  information. 

But  In  the  services  an  information  officer 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  responsible  for  both 
troop  information  and  public  information. 
So  it  is  very  difficult  to.  In  my  view,  obtain 
precise  flgvircs  on  what  is  public  information 
and  what  Is  troop  information. 

Mr.  Mttdo.  Well,  how  much  has  your  budget 
increased?  In  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  HxNKiN.  Very  little  in  my  office.  In  the 
ten-year  period,  except  as  regards  pay  in- 
creases which  have  Increased  substantially — 
pay  increases,  per  diem  Increases  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  MxTDD.  But  by  your  office,  do  you  In- 
clude audiovisual  and  conununity  service  and 
speakers  bureau  and  all  those  related  agen- 
cies? 

Mr.  Hknkin.  That's  right. 

Mr.  MtTDD.  That  is  yoiu-  whole  Henkin  do- 
main, if  I  can  use  that. 

Mr.  HxNKiN.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Mine.  And  It  has  not  Increased  much 
at  aU? 

Mr.  HXNKiN.  The  fact  is  It  Is  going  down; 
it  has  been  going  down  for  the  last  several 
years.  It  continues  to  go  down.  This  also  in- 
cludes— this  as  you  call  It,  the  Henkin  do- 
main— also  Includes  approximately  40  peo- 
ple, more  than  20  per  cent,  who  are  in  the 
of — in  the  Directorate  of  Security  Review, 
who  review  congressional  testimony,  who  re- 
view the  speeches  (unintelligible)  to  see  how 
much  Information  we  can  make  available. 
This  office  was  expanded  some  years  ago  after 
a — before  my  time  here,  when  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  concluded  an  in- 
vestigation of  certain  Defense  Information 
activities  and  decided  that  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity Review  should  be  expanded  and  it  was 
expanded,  after  that  action  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  What  about  the  community  re- 
lations service,  if  that  is  the  correct  title? 

Mr.  HufKiN.  Directorate  of  Cmnmunlty  Re- 
lations Is  the  correct  title. 

Mr.  Mtn)D.  What  Is  the  purpoae  of  that  Mr. 
Henkin? 

Mr.  HxNKiM.  It  U  to  establish  and  mam- 
taln  liaison  with  national  organisations 
throughout  the  country  whether  they  be 
veterans  organizations,  labor  organizations, 
student  organizations,  to  respond  to  their 
requests  for  information  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Thus  it  is  that  that  direc- 
tive would  for  example  maintain  a  Uaison  re- 
lationship with  the  organizations  such  as. 
well,  let's  Just  say,  the  Air  Force  Association 
and  also  arrange  for  meetings  here  at  the 
Pentagon  which  we  held  not  to  long  ago  with 
the  group  called  the  "Concerned  Mothers  of 
Massachusetts".  We  spent  several  hours  with 
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them  here.  That  meeting  was  arranged  by  the 
directorate  of  community  relations. 

It  also  recently  has  focused  strong  atten- 
tion on  arranging  meetings  In  responding  to 
requests  from  student  groups  throughout  the 
country.  We  are  very  much  Interested  In  In- 
creasing our  conununicatlons  with  students 
and  this — these  past  months,  we  have  met 
here  in  this  building  and  elsewhere  in  the 
country  with,  I  would  say,  thousands  of 
students,  in  what  have  been  very  informa- 
tive and  rewarding  sessions. 

TAB   B 

Mr.  Mttdd.  But  aside  from  your  meetings  in 
which  you  disseminate  information,  what 
about  your  pubUc  displays  of  military  equip- 
ment at  State  Pairs  and  shopping  centers? 
What  purpose  does  that  serve? 

Mr.  Henkin.  Well.  I  think  it  servee  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  ancillary  bene- 
fit, I  would  hope,  of  simulating  interest  in 
recruiting  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  zero 
draft  calls  and  Increased  reliance  on  volun- 
teers for  our  armed  forcee,  I  think  it  Is  very 
important  that  the  American  youth  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  MuDD.  Is  a  rocket  or  missile  display  on 
a  flatbed.  Is  that  put  at  a  state  fair  by  re- 
quest of  the  State  Pair  people  or  do  your  vari- 
ous officers  apply  for  space? 

Mr.  Henkins.  No,  these  are — all  of  these  are 
requests,  made  by  SUte  Pair  people  and 
others  under  our  directive  which  Imposes 
certain  restrictions.  These  must  be — for  ex- 
ample, there  must  be  no  admission  charge. 
They  must  be  non-profit.  There  must  be 
adequate  Insurance  provisions.  There  are  a 
number  of  others  listed.  They  must  be  non- 
pollUcal.  We  have  a  niunber  of  restrictions 
which  apply  as  we  assess  these  requests. 

Mr.  Mddd.  But  there  Is  no  pressure  on  these 
field  offices  to  place  their  displays  at  various 
public  functions? 

Mr.  HxNKiNs.  There  is  no  pressure  from 
my  office.  I  cannot  speak  lor  the  entire  De- 
fense establishment.  I  can  say  there  Is  no 
pressure  from  my  office. 

Mr.  MuDD.  I — 

Mr.  Henkins.  We  have  more  requests  than 
we  can  fulfill. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  Tou  do? 

Mr.  Henkin.  Both  for  exhibits,  for  speakers 
—we  Juat  can't  fulfill  aU  the  requests  we 
have. 

Mr.  Mtjdd.  Do  you  regard  the  display  of  mili- 
tary equipment  in  the  country  and  the  in- 
stant avallablUty  of  mUitary  speakers  at 
KlawanU  and  Rotary  and  so  forth  as  ex- 
cessively militaristic? 

Mr.  HiNKiN.  Of  course  I  dont.  If  I  be- 
lieved that  we  would  not  have  approved 
these  requests.  I  believe  it  is  our  obligation 
Insofar  as  our  resources  permit  to  respond 
to  a  request  from  Klawanls  or  a  Rotary 
group  in  a  BCdwestem  city  as  well — or  any 
city,  as  well  as  New  York  or  Chicago  or  San 
Pranclsco.  I  think  the  people  in  any  part 
of  our  country  have  a  right  to  come  to  us 
and  ask  us  If  we  can  provide  a  speaker,  and 
when  we  can,  I  would  hope  we  will. 

Mr.  Mmn).  But  criticism  has  been  raised, 
idr.  Henkin,  that  the  result,  unconscious 
though  It  may  be.  does  create  in  the  minds 
of  the  citizen  a  dependence,  or  an  acceptance 
of  the  military  and  what  it  represents,  as  a 
way  to  solve  problems.  You  have  heard  that 
criticism? 

Mr.  Henkin.  Yes,  but  I 

Mr.  Mttdd.  What  do  you  say — 

TAB  c 
Mr.  HzNKiN. — I  would — I  would  only 
amend  your  question  there,  Mr.  Mudd,  to  say 
in  the  minds  of  some  citizens.  It  presents 
this.  If  I  may  use  the  word  "image."  But  I 
believe  that  the  American  public  has  the 
right    to    request    Information    about    th« 
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armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  before 
them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  understand 
the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why  we  ask 
for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how  we 
spend  these  funds,  what  are  we  doing  about 
such  problems  as  drugs  and  we  do  have  a 
drug  problem  In  the  armed  forces — what  are 
we  doing  about  the  racial  problem  In  the 
armed  forces — and  we  do  have  a  racial  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  public  has  a  valid  right  to 
ask  us  these  questions.  Not  only  in  the  big 
cities  but  throughout  the  country  and  to 
the  extent  that  our  resources  permit,  I  believe 
we  should  respond  to  these  requests.  And 
also  I  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
Inform,  discuss  with  the  American  public 
the  problems  that  we  confront,  problems 
such  as  the  Increasing  Soviet  threat. 

TAB   B 

Now  there  are  those  that  contend  that 
this  Is  propaganda.  I  don't — do  not  agree 
with  this.  There  are  those  who  contend  that 
we  do  this  to  Influence  the  budget.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that.  In  my  view  at  least,  this  is 
not  a  valid  argument.  The  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
Pebruary.  It  has  not  yet  passed.  It  probably 
will  not  pass,  as  you  well  know,  covering 
the  Hill,  until  late  this  year,  possibly  early 
next  year. 

If  I  permitted  that  to  be  my  criteria,  I 
Would  be  forced  to  suppress  news,  and  I  am 
not  in  this  Job  to  suppress  news. 

TAB  D 

Mr.  Mttdd.  Well,  is  that  sort  of  informa- 
tion about  the  drug  problem  you  have  and 
the  racial  problem  you  have  and  the  budg- 
et problems  you  have,  is  that  the  sort  of 
Information  that  gets  passed  out  at  State 
Pairs  by  sergeants  who  are  standing  next 
to  rockets? 

Mr.  HKNKiN.  No,  I  didn't — wouldn't  lim- 
it that  to  sergeants  standing  next  to  any 
kind  of  exhibits.  I  knew — I  thoTight  we  were 
discussing  speeches  and  all. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  What  I  mean — what — what  pos- 
sible— what  sort  of  Information — 

Mr.  HKNKIN.  But  I  am  sure  that  If  some- 
one at  a  State  Fair  were  to  ask  an  officer 
in  charge  or  a  sergeant.  We  have  stMne  un- 
derstanding sergeants  who  can  speak  to  all 
of  these  subjects  and  we  are  proud  of  them— 
who  would  respond  and  tell  the  public,  the 
youth  there,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In 
the  armed  forces  to  increase  equality  of  op- 
portunity, as  an  example. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  You  mentioned. 

Mr.  Hkitkin.  One  might  be  concerned 
about  sending  our  sergeants  to  meet  with 
the  American  public.  I  ana  not. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  I  dldnt  mean  to  say  that  I  was, 
I  was  Just  thinking  that  the  display  of  ■ 
rocket  was  seen  more  for  display  than  for 
the  actual  dissemination  of  information. 

Mr.  Hxnkin.  Well,  we  find  that  a  numb« 
ot  citlaen  groups  who  sponsor  State  Pairs. 
to  use  that  as  an  example,  requests  from 
time  to  time  displays  of  military  hardware. 
Where  we  can  provide  this  within  our  re- 
sources, we  do  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  What  purpose  doea  It  serve, 
Mr.  Henkin,  for  the  so-called  VIP  trips  where 
a  base  Is  opened  up,  for  a  display  of  a 
new  weapon  and  you  bring  on  a  group  ot 
businessmen  and  important  people  in  a  com- 
munity, is  that  a — is  that  a  necessary  func- 
tion within  a — In  a  democratic — 

Mr.  Henkin.  Well,  I  believe  It  has  been 
an  Important  and  valuable  function  since 
these  were  started  in  1948  to  bring  together 
our  military  people  and  the  VIP's,  as  you 
describe  them,  these  VIP's  Include  college 
presidents,  professors,  labor  leaders,  church 
leaders,  business  leaders,  academicians,  sci- 
entists, the  whole  variety,  the  whole  spectrum 
of  American  society.  I  think  it  contributes 
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to  public  understanding  of  our  armed  forces 
that  these  visits  are  made,  and  that  these 
people  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  I  go  back 
to  my  basic  conviction  and  It  is  one  that 
I  held  since  I  first  began  covering  this  build- 
ing In  the  early  days  of — Just  before  World 
War  II  that  <Tai  national  strength  depends 
upon  an  informed  public  to  a  large  extent. 
And  that  which  contributes  to  Infonnlng  the 
public  about  our  progress  and  our  prob- 
lems, our  successes  and  our  failures,  I  think, 
contributes  in  the  long  run,  contributes 
greatly,  to  the  strength  of  oxir  country.  And 
I  am  Interested  in  this  Job,  in  my  profes- 
sional career  In  two  things. 

One  is  to  strengthen  the  country,  and,  two, 
free   access   to   what   OTir   armed    forces   are 
doing. 
Mr.  Mcdd.  I  will  have  to  stick  a  knife  in 

you  right  now — I'm  sure  it  wont  hurt 

Mr.  Henkin.  Make  sure  it  won't  hurt. 
Mr.  MuDD.  I  am  sure  it  wont'  hurt.  But  you 
Just  mentioned  that  you  were  an  ex-reporter 
and  I  am  prompted  to  ask  because  of  that 
background  I  was  curious  to  know  why  you 
or  your  office  asked  me  to  submit  a  list  of 
questions  to  you  ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  Henkin.  I  dont  know.  As  I  recall,  be- 
fore we  came  in  here,  I  asked  you,  I  believe 
I  am  quoting  myself  correcOy.  "Do  you  want 
to  do  this  cold  turkey  or  do  you  want  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  questions  you  may  wish  to 
address  to  me — Just  to  save  you  time?"  Well. 
I  dont  know  what  your  next  question  is  go- 
ing to  be — 

Mr.  Mudd.  I  know — I  know  you  dont,  but 
a  week  ago  we  were  asked  to  submit  a  list 
of  questions  that  I  was — knowing  your  back- 
ground, I  was  curious 

Mr.  Henkin.  In  the  Interest  of  saving  time, 
I   sometimes    ask    newsmen    who    Interview 
others  around  here  what  they  are  interested 
in  so  the  person  can  be  prepared. 
Mr.  McDD.  It  was  Just  as  simple  as  that? 
Mr.  Henkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mudd.  You  mentioned  a  minute  ago, 
Mr.  Henkin,  that  Included  in  your  area  was 
the  Security  Review.  I  think  you  caU  it. 
Mr.  Henkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion given  to  a  case  up  on  the  Hill,  I  think 
maybe  aU  weeks  ago,  in  which  a  transcript 
before  the  Poredgn  Relations  Committee  was 
released,  made  public,  about  our  relations 
with  the  Government  of  South  Korea,  and 
in  it  there  was  an  article  publlsihed  in  the 
New  York  Times  deleted  from  the  hearing. 

In  other  words 

(Break    in    production — physical    break 

new  start  below.) 

Mr.  Mudd.  You  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
Mr.  Henkin,  that  one  of  your  agencies  that 
you  control,  that  you  run.  Security  Review, 
there  was  a  weU-publlclzed  case  a  few  weeks 
•go  in  which  a  transcript  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  made  pub- 
lic, and  deleted  for  reasons  of  security  was  an 
article  or  part  of  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  which  circulates  all  over  the 
country  and  abroad.  And  how  poaaibly  coiUd 
the  Interests  of  security  be  served  by  with- 
holding a  paragrajA  from  a  newspaper? 

Mr.  Henkin.  I  said  earlier  in  thU  inter- 
view, Mr.  Mudd,  that  we  make  mistakes  here. 
Mistakes  were  made.  Incidentally  that  tran- 
script was  shown  to  the  staff  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  before  it  was  pub- 
lished and  they  raised  no  objection  to  the 
«rror  that  had  been  made,  and  It  was  put 
out.  Obviously  an  article  of  the  New  York 
Times  U  not  classified  or  in  any  other  place 
Mr.  Mttdd.  iv-it  was  Just  simply  a  slip 
there. 

Mr.  Henkin.  Yes,  It  was  a  slip. 

lis.  Mudd.  What  is  the  general  philosophy 

m.l'?™^"  *•  >"««*«^  clasalfying  docu- 
»^t6?^What  Is  the  criterion  for  clMslfylng 
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Mr.  Henkin.  I  dont  classify  any  informa- 
tion. Information  that  is  classified  comes  to 
me,  as  the  p«^oa  who  originates  it  classifies 
it.  To  the  best  of  our  ability  we  try  to  see 
if  we  can  get  information  de-classtfled 
to  be  made  public,  and  we  go  through  the 
various  agencies,  offices,  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary himself,  at  times,  to  try  and  get  in- 
formation de-classlfled,  so  that  it  can  be 
made  available.  But  I  do  not  classify  any 
infonnaCon  myself. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  Your  purpose  Is  in  de-daaslfy- 
Ing  it? 
Mr.  Henkin.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Mttdd.  By  your  estimato,  how  much 
of  classified  material  could  be  de-claaslfled 
right  now,  today,  without  hurting  the  na- 
tional interests? 

Mr.  Henkin.  I  believe  a  considerable 
amount.  Secretary  Laird  and  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Packard  agree,  more  Importantly  than 
I,  with  this.  We  have  been  trying  here,  of 
recent  months,  to  develop  a  system  to  de- 
classify much  more  information,  ^r\i\  we 
have  been  able  in  the  last — we  have  in  the 
last  18  months  declassified  a  considerable 
amount  of  information,  particularly  aca- 
demic research.  We  are  moving  now  to  greaitly 
expand  that  project,  that  effort,  and  hope- 
fully we  will  be  able  to  announce  something 
on  this  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  Well,  who  are  these  people  who 
keep  classifying? 

Mr.  Henkin.  Well,  you  must 

Mr.  Mttdd.  They  work  for  Mr.  Laird,  dont 
they? 

Mr.  Henkin.  Well,  you  must  remember 
that  much  information  Is  classified  over  the 
years  there's  much  Information,  for  exam- 
ple, about  World  War  n  that  is  still  claasi- 
fled,  and  we — going  back  6,  8,  12  years,  and 
we  believe  first,  that  much — a  good  bit  of 
that  information  needs  to  be  looked  at  and 
made  available  to  the  newsmen,  to  students, 
to  educators — to  the  public. 

Also,  there  ts  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  to  overclasslfy  today,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to,  as  best  we  can,  to  make  more  infor- 
mation available.  And,  that  Is  why,  in  re- 
cent months,  we  are  discussing  publicly  cer- 
tain activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
which  were  not  discussed  publicly  before. 
For  example,  our  air  activities  in  Laos.  Or, 
another  example,  is  the  story  of  our  prisoners 
of  war  and  missing  In  action.  We  have  made 
much  more  Information  available  about  that 
subject  than  was  the  case  several  years  ago. 
Yet.  another  is  the  information  related  to 
chemical  warfare  and  biological  research.  We 
are  discussing  this  much  more  evenly  than 
It  was  the  case  before,  and  these  are  Just 
some  examples. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  It  Just  occurs  to  me  to  ask  you, 
Mr.  Henkin,  do  you  think  the  press  did  a 
good  Job  on  the  My  Lai  massacre? 

Mr.  Henkin.  I  would  not  want  to  comment 
on  that  at  all.  The — this  is  a  matter  that  is 
still  pending  in  the  Judicial  process  and  for 
that  reason  I  would  decline  any  comment 
on  that. 
Mr.  Mttdd.  WeU,  I  dldnt  mean  to  pass  on 

the  Innocence.  I  Just 

Mr.  Henkin.  I  know  you  dldnt. 
Mr.  Mttdd.  — the  alertness  of  the 
Mr.  Henkin.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  MtTDD.  — In  picking  up  the  story. 
Mr.  Henkin.  WeU,  in  order  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  all  Individuals  and  the  interest 
of  government,  I  feel  that  I  should  refrain 
from  any  comment  on  that. 
Mr.  Mttdd.  Okay. 

Mr.  Hxhkix.  And.  this  is  a  problem,  Mr. 
Mudd,  that  I  think  that  o\ir  country  needs- 
needs  to  think  about.  Is  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  individuals,  protecting 
the  right*  of  the  federal,  state,  local  govern- 
ment In  its  Judicial  process.  It  Is  a  very 
complex   problem. 
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Mr.  Mttih).  Well  you  ate  as  aware  of  the 
word  as  anyone,  and  that  was  the  phraae 
"credlbUlty  gap."  You,  I  am  atire.  have  to 
live  with  It  all  the  time.  Have  you  suc- 
ceeded  

Mr.  Hemkin.  WeU  fortunately,  I'm  hearing 
that  word  less.  I  am — I  dont  know  about 
others. 

Mr.  Mttvo.  Are  you,  are  you?  WeU,  that 
was  my  question  which  you  anticipated.  Have 
you.  and  yotir  people  here,  succeeded  In 
closing  the  gap,  if  it  ever  did  exist? 

Mr.  Henkin.  WeU,  again,  ttUs  is  an  assess- 
ment that  I  think  newsmen  need  to  make. 
We  feel  that  we  have.  We  feel  that  there  U 
a  better  understanding,  or  I  feel  I  shall  take 
the  reeponsibiUty  for  that  statement.  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  better  understanding  of 
mutual  professional  reaponslblUtles  of  news- 
men and  mUitary  and  clvUlan  information 
people  who  work  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  WeU,  it  occurs  to  me  to  mention 
this  Instance.  If  you  recaU,  Secretary  Laird 
has  repeatedly,  and  you  and  your  subordi- 
nates refer  repeatedly  to,  our  air  cover,  our 
air  support  in  Cambodia,  as  being  for  the 
purpose  of  interdiction. 

Mr.  Henkin.  Intordlctlon,  or  harassing  or 
In  any  other  way  Intefering  with  the  possible 
flow  of  men  and  matorlal  that  could  Jeop- 
ardize the  lives  of  our  men  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  But  the  evidence  from  the  free 
press  over  there  is  that  it  is  much  more  than 
J  list  interdiction;  it  is  in  fact  supplying  air 
cover  and  close  support  for  Cambodian 
ground  troops. 

Mr.  Henkin.  If  our  air  activities  have  the 
anclUary  effect  of  assisting  Cambodian 
ground  troops,  so  be  it.  But  the  primary 
mission,  the  primary  objective  of  our  air  op- 
erations In  Cambodia,  Is  to  Interdict,  thwart, 
harass — you  choose  the  word — the  flow  Of 
men  and  material  that  could  possibly  Jeop- 
ardize American  Uves  in  South  Vietnam.  And 
this  is  particularly  Important  as  we  continue 
to  withdraw  additional  thousands  of  men 
from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Mudd.  Well,  the  word  that  the  Depart- 
ment uses  Is  this  Interdiction,  which  doesnt 
qtate  Include  ground  sup — air  support. 

Mr.  Henkin.  Secretary  Laird  has  used  a 
number  of  other  words  to  describe  our  ac- 
tivities— to  assay,  interdict,  harass,  thwart, 
delay,  prevent  the  flow  of  men  and  material 
in  South  Vietnam.  And  we  have  said — and  I 
repeat  here — that  this — these  operations  may 
well  have  the  effect  of  assisting  the  Cam- 
bodian forces.  If  it  does,  it  does.  But  the 
objective  is  to  save  American  and  AUled  Uves 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  The  famous  example  was  the 
fighting  around  Skun  (7),  I  think,  back  in 
August  when  the  word  most  used  was  inter- 
diction of  air  suppUes  to  protect  South  Viet- 
nam and  particularly  the  seaport  when  the 
actual  action  was  about  116  miles  from  the 
seaport.  Immediately,  the  press  and  the  TV 
picked  up  that  this  is  another  example  of 
Pentagon  credibility. 

Mr.  Henkin.  Well,  It  is  a  two-edge  sword. 
It  Is — I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we  were 
able  to  make  the  story  of  our  operations 
along  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  so  available, 
that  we  made  access  so  easy,  relatively  easy 
for  newsmen.  With  our — when  o\xc  first  troops 
went  in,  newsmen,  American  newsmen,  news- 
men from  other  nations,  went  with  them.  In 
fact,  General  Abrams  made  his  own  personal 
plane  available  around  midnight  one  evening 
to  move  some  newsmen  from  Saigon  to  the 
front.  That  is  Important  to  me,  that  there  U 
this  access  by  some  400  newsmen  give  or 
take,  which  there  v/ere  at  anytime,  in  Viet- 
nam, to  the  story. 

I  think  that  credlbUlty  wlU  be  Judged  on 
their  report. 

Mr.  Mttdd.  What  comment  would  you  make 
on  the  presence  of  the  mUitary  band  over 
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there  at  the  Cambodian  border  when  the  first 
withdrawals  occ\irred  of  VS.  troops  from 
Cambodia,  back  Into  South  Vietnam.  That 
was  laughed  at  considerably  as  a  propaganda 
hoopla  ghowboat. 

Mr.  ElENKiir.  I  would  make  no  comment 
on  that  because  I  Just  have  nothing  to  do — 
or  no  real,  first-hand  knowledge  of  that.  But 
If  some  commanders  thought  It  might 
raise — up  the  morale  of  his  men  to  be 
greeted  by  a  band,  I  am  In  favor  of  bands. 
Mr.  MtTOD.  Especially  when  they  are  meet- 
ing the  presidential  deadline  to  get  out. 

Mr.  HxiTKiir.  Well,  I  am  in  favor  of  bands 
at  any  time.  I  think  it  lifts  our  spirits;  we 
like  to  have  our  spirits  lifted. 
Mr.  Mttdd.  I  have  a  final  question. 
Thank  you  for  your  patience. 
I  have  a  final  question.  Why  do  you  think, 
Mr.  Henkln,  that  the  military  has  become 
fair  game  for  every  critic  whether  serious, 
well-motivated,    whether    carping,    whether 
unreasoned?  Why  Is  It  thAt  w&y  now? 

It  does  represent  a  change  In  our  whole 
way  of  thinking,  does  It  not?  As  a  nation? 
Mr.  HzNKiM.  I  don't  believe  that  It  re- 
presents a  total  change.  I  recall,  and  I  am 
sure  you  do  too,  Mr.  Mudd,  times  In  our  his- 
tory where  the  military — particularly  after 
a  conflict — have  been  tmder  attack — I  think 
it  Is  a  healthy  sign  that  the  American  pub- 
lic Is  Interested  enoiigh  to  care  about  the 
military.  If  this  means  criticism  from  time 
to  time,  that  is  all  right,  too,  as  long  as  the 
criticism  is  constructive.  I  think  the,  be- 
cause of  our  size  and  mostly  becaxise  of  our 
Importance  and  the  safety  and  sectirlty  of 
our  country — the  survlvM  of  our  country — 
it  is  essential  that  the  press,  the  public,  the 
Congress  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  also  note,  that  when  the 
chips  go  down,  and  the  chips  go  down  mostly 
in  my  view,  when  Congress  votes,  what  I 
perceive  Is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  a  need  for  a  strong  defense  estab- 
lishment and  this  support  has  been  forth- 
coming and  I  would  hope  and  pray  that  it 
will  continue  to  be  that  way.  And  this  sup- 
port will  be  forthcoming  because  the  public 
has  access  to  what  we  are  doing,  right  and 
wrong,  and  is  keenly  Involved  In  o\ir  activi- 
ties. 
I  happen  to  believe  this. 
Mr.  MusD.  Okay. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Question  6.  Was  there  anybody  else  in 
the  grandstands  at  the  fire  power  demon- 
strations besides  the  Joint  ClvUlAn  Orienta- 
tion Conference  members?  And  have  any  of 
them  complained  that  they  were  brain- 
washed? 

Answer.  Besides  the  73  member  JCOC  par- 
ty present  at  the  Fort  Bragg  ezerdae  where 
CBS  filmed,  other  groups  present  Included 
ROTC  groups  from  Appalachian  State  Uni- 
versity (40),  Virginia  Tech  (60),  N.  C.  State 
University  (10),  bji^  Hanover  High  School 
(60)  and  Terry  S&nford  High  School  (50); 
local  area  Jaycees  (26);  Strike  Command 
(16);  MlUtary  Attaches  (60);  MlUtary  Coun- 
terparts of  Military  Advisory  Council  (20); 
140  clvUlans  from  local  area;  and  346  Air 
Force  personnel  from  nine  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand operational   and  training  bases. 

To  our  knowledge,  there  have  been  no 
ocMnplalnts  of  "brainwashing." 

Queetlon  8.  Would  It  be  possible  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  as  voted 
by  Congress,  for  the  Defense  Department  to 
withhold  from  the  public  any  films  which 
have  been  cleared  for  public  release  in  past 
years?  How  many  of  the  Defense  Department 
films  used  as  Illustrations  in  the  program 
were  Initially  made  for  internal  Information 
programs,  and  how  many  were  Initially  made 
solely  for  public  release? 
Answer.    Under    the   Congresaionally   ap- 
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proved  Freedcm  of  Information  Act,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  does  not  feel  it  can 
withhold  or  suppress  any  films  requested  by 
the  public  which  have  been  previously 
cleared  for  public  release. 

Of  the  seven  films  addressed  specifically 
in  the  show  (there  are  twenty -one.  If  one 
Includes  all  those  Identified  only  by  brlefiy 
flashing  a  title  on  the  screen),  only  one, 
"The  Eagle's  Talon",  was  made  in  1962  spe- 
cifically for  public  release.  All  the  rest  were 
made  for  internal  troop  Information  and 
cleared  for  public  release  by  previous 
Administrations. 

Question  7.  Why  wasnt  the  former  Air 
Force  ofllcer  who  bragged  about  deceiving 
CBS  when  he  was  serving  In  Vietnam  fired 
for  doing  that? 

Answer.  We  do  not  know  that  CBS  was 
actually  deceived,  although  the  former  officer 
Inferred  that  to  the  narrator.  The  individual 
interviewed  is  no  longer  In  the  Air  Force; 
he  did  hold  information  Jobs — and  other 
Jobs — diiring  12  years  on  active  duty. 

There  is  no  place  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  any  official  either  military  or 
civilian  who  deliberately  deceives  or  dupes 
news  media  In  contravention  of  the  Public 
AS  airs  Principles  of  the  ESecretary  of  Defense 
of  March  4,  1969,  which  are  as  follows: 

PtTBLIC    INPORUATION    PRINCIPLKS 

To  assure  that  the  American  people  are 
fully  Informed  about  matters  of  national 
defense,  I  Intend  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  conduct  its  activities  in  an 
open  manner,  consistent  with  the  need  for 
security.  This  means  that  unclassified  infor- 
mation, other  than  that  exempted  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  must  be 
readily  accessible  to  the  public  and  the 
press.  Because  of  the  Importance  I  attach 
to  this  matter,  I  want  to  state  certain 
principles  which  I  expect  to  be  followed  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs  activities  of 
this  Department. 

1.  Oar  first  concern  must  be  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  safety  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Therefore,  information  which 
would  adversely  affect  the  security  of  our 
country  or  endanger  our  men  should  not  be 
disclosed. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  (6  use  662)  will  be  supported 
In  both  letter  emd  spirit. 

3.  No  information  will  be  classified  solely 
because  disclosure  might  result  in  criticism 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  To  avoid 
abuse  of  classification  procedures,  we  must 
adhere  strictly  to  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
Executive  Order  10:01. 

4.  Our  obligation  to  provide  the  public 
with  accurate,  timely  Information  on  major 
Department  of  Defense  programs  will  re- 
quire, in  some  Instances,  detailed  public 
information  planning  and  coordination 
within  the  Department  and  with  other  gov- 
ernment agencies.  However,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  sole  piirpose  of  such 
planning  and  coordination  will  be  to  expedite 
the  flow  of  Information  to  the  public. 
Propaganda  has  no  place  In  Department  of 
Defense  public  information  programs. 

Therefore,  I  direct  that  each  addressee 
review  all  pertinent  directives,  policies  and 
public  Information  plans  to  Insure  prompt 
and  complete  compliance  with  these  prin- 
ciples. Those  which  do  not  meet  the  fore- 
going criteria  will  be  revised  or  rescinded. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Public  Affairs)  is  responsible  for  advising 
and  assisting  me  in  the  fulfillment  of  these 
public  information  principles  throughout 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

MZLVIN    R.   liAISD. 

Question  8.  Does  the  Department  of  De- 
fense know  why  the  producers  of  the  program 
chose  to  single  out  particularly   Mr.   Chet 
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Htmtley  and  Mr.  Walter  Cronklte  for  o^^ro- 
brium  in  that  they  were  allegedly  used  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  certain  films? 
Have  either  Mr.  Huntley  or  Mr.  Cronklte  re- 
quested the  Department  of  Defense  to  with- 
draw the  films  In  which  they  appeared  from 
Department  of  Defense  lue? 

Answer.  We  do  not  know  why  the  producer 
singled  out  Mr.  Huntley  and  Mr.  Cronklte 
for  specific  mention  in  reference  to  their  roles 
in  narrating  certain  DoD  films  made  some 
years  ago.  Nearly  all  the  film  production  In 
which  CBS  expressed  interest  featured  promi- 
nent newsmen  and  motion  picture  stars. 

We  know  of  no  request  from  Mr.  Huntley 
or  Mr.  Cronklte  that  these  films  be  sup- 
pressed or  withdrawn  from  use.  We  have 
noted  in  answer  to  a  previous  question  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  considerations. 
Question  9.  How  much  of  Mr.  Priedhelm's 
11:00  news  briefing  at  the  Pentagon  did  CBS 
film?  What  portion  of  the  briefing  appeared 
on  their  show? 

Answer.  The  entire  11:00  news  briefing 
with  Mr.  Frtedheim  was  filmed  by  CBS.  Mr. 
Frledhelm  made  nine  announcements  that 
day,  and  replied  to  approximately  34  ques- 
tions from  newsmen.  CBS  selected  six  ques- 
tions and  answers  for  the  program,  taking  a 
total  of  one  minute  of  air  time.  Three  "no 
comment"  type  answers  were  Incluaed  in  the 
six  used  by  CBS,  the  only  three.  Incidentally, 
that  Mr.  Frledhelm  gave  d''irtng  the  entire 
briefing.  Had  he  responded  to  any  one  of  the 
three  "no  comment"  replies  aired  by  CBS,  he 
would  have  revealed  classified  national  secu- 
rity Information. 

Question  10.  Would  answers  to  any  of  the 
questions  from  that  briefing,  which  were  car- 
ried on  the  show,  have  Involved  classified  na- 
tional seciirtty  information? 

Answer.  Yes,  to  discuss  sizes  of  possible 
multiple  nuclear  warheads  on  the  Soviet 
SS-11  ICBM  would  disclose  information 
damaging  to  the  Defense  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Queetlon  11.  What  are  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  so-called  "traveling  colonels"  who 
are  discussed  In  the  program,  and  specifi- 
cally, is  It  true  that  they  are  discussing  for- 
eign policy  In  violation  of  regulations  ss  the 
program  implied?  What  foreign  policy  di- 
rection is  provided  to  these  colonels? 

Answer.  The  officers  mentioned  In  the  CBS 
show  were  faculty  members  of  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  group 
consisted  of  two  Army  colonels,  one  Navy 
captain,  one  Marine  colonel,  one  Air  Force 
colonel,  and  one  State  Department  Foreign 
Service  Officer.  They  appeared  in  Peoria  at 
an  event  arranged  and  sponsored  by  the 
Peoria  Association  of  Commerce — not  the 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  as  CBS  errone- 
ously reported.  We  understand  that  an  em- 
ployee of  Caterpillar,  as  a  private  Individual, 
was  chairman  of  the  ICAF  Seminar. 

There  is  no  Army  regulation  specifically 
prohibiting  statements  on  foreign  policy  by 
Army  personnel.  The  applicable  directive, 
AR360-6,  paragarph  9,  prescribes  that  per- 
sons speaking  in  an  official  capacity  must 
have  their  material  cleared  for  accuracy, 
propriety,  and  consistency  with  national 
policy.  The  other  Services  have  similar  dl- 
rectlvee.  All  presentations  by  the  faculty 
group  were  cleared  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  appropriate  government 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of  State 
in  the  case  of  subjects  decking  with  foreign 
affairs  or  foreign  policy.  The  one  specific 
presentation  at  Peoria  that  dealt  directly  with 
the  formulation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  was 
given  by  the  Foreign  Service  Officer. 

A  CBS  film  team  spent  three  days  at  the 
seminar  recording  various  presentations  and 
was  briefed  on  the  entire  National  Security 
Seminar  Program.  Including  details  on  the 
funding,    costs,    currtculxmi,    military    and 
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civilian  participation,  scheduling,  and 
clearance  procedures  to  ensure  consistency 
with  national  policy.  79  seconds  appeared  on 

the  air. 

In  the  brief  segment  of  the  CBS  show  cov- 
ering the  presentation  of  a  Marine  colonel, 
commentt  were  edited  and  rearranged  by 
CBS,  giving  the  Impression  that  the  words 
he  used  were  his  own.  In  fact  he  was  quoting 
Irom  his  prepared  and  cleared  text  a  1967 
statement  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Laos: 
"If  South  Vietnam  becomes  communist  It 
would  be  difficult  for  Laos  to  exist;  the  same 
goes  for  Cambodia  and  the  other  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia." 

Question  12:  I  am  aware  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  provides  so  much 
money  each  year  for  use  of  ammunition  in 
training  of  personnel  and  In  unit  training. 
Is  the  use  of  ammunition  at  fire  power  dem- 
onstrations, such  as  that  for  the  Joint 
Civilian  Orientation  Conference  members, 
part  of  the  regular  practice  firing  of  troops 
and  units  or  is  it  an  additional  use  of  am- 
munition for  which  additional  funds  have  to 
be  provided? 

Answer.  Use  of  ammunition  at  these  dem- 
onstrations is  a  normal  training  expenditure. 
JCOC  tours,  such  as  that  we  assisted  CBS 
in  filming  at  Fort  Bragg  during  Exercise 
Brass  Strike,  are  scheduled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  previoiuly  scheduled  training  activi- 
tiet.  In  such  cases,  training  firing  would  take 
place  with  or  without  the  JCOC  group's 
presence.  While  it  is  true  that  selected  weap- 
ons are  fired  near  grandstands  to  give  the 
audience  closeup  views,  there  is  neverthe- 
less tralnmg  value  in  this.  Audiences  also 
Include  viewing  groups  other  than  civilians. 
For  example,  the  Brass  Strike  Exercise  at 
Fort  Bragg  also  Included  a  group  of  foreign 
military  attaches,  and  other  groups. 

We  regard  it  as  our  responsibility  and  ob- 
ligation to  make  it  i>osslble  for  members  of 
the  public  to  see  the  type  of  training  their 
Armed  Forces  engage  in  and  the  defense 
capabilities  this  provides  our  nation. 

Question  13.  The  program  did  show,  in  at 
least  one  oase,  small  children  observing  dem- 
onstrations of  killing  tactics  used  by  profes- 
sional military  personnel.  I  agree  with  the  in- 
ference of  the  program  that  showing  such 
things  to  small  children  is  objectionable.  Is 
it  possible  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  reoccurrences  of  this 
kind  of  action? 

Answer.  The  exact  nature  of  the  displays 
and  demonstrations  at  military  open  houses 
Is  largely  the  responsibility  of  local  oom- 
manders.  Local  commanders  do  not,  of  course, 
control  whether  or  not  parents  bring  chil- 
dren to  these  public  demonstrations. 

Hand  to  hand  combat  has  traditionally 
been  a  part  of  many  of  the  denaonstrations, 
particularly  where  such  techniques  are  a  ma- 
jor part  of  the  training  as  with  the  infantry. 
MlUtary  demonstrations  normally  Include  a 
talk  or  lecture  that  explains  what  is  occur- 
ring and  why.  It  is  not  In  any  sense  portrayed 
as  gratuitous  violence. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
In  complete  accord  with  your  view  that  closer 
supervision  is  required,  particularly  when 
children  may  be  present  at  open  demonstra- 
tions. We  have  Initiated  a  review  and  will 
take  corrective  action. 

Queetlon  14.  Would  you  provide  me  with 
the  breakdown  of  the  budget  for  public  In- 
formation for  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
fw  the  several  military  departments? 

Answer.  Listed  below  are  the  costs  of  my 
office,  the  Defense  agencies,  the  Joint  Staff, 
and  the  cost  of  Service  public  Information 
activities  provided  by  the  four  Services.  New 
fiscal  procedures  w«e  initiated  this  year  by 
OASD  (Comptroller)  to  establish  public  in- 
formation as  a  program  budget  Item  in  order 
to  Improve  fiscal  control. 
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Fitcal  pear  1971,  congretaUmal  limitation 

Army $10,300,000 

Navy/Marine  Corps 10,400,000 

Air  Force 8, 100, 000 

Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense »__    »  1, 200, 000 
Defense     Agencies     and     Joint 

Chief s  of  Staff  1 400.000 

Total   30.400,000 

The  limlUtlon  reflecU  a  Oongreeslonal  re- 
duction of  more  than  $7  million  from  initial 
cost  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
Fiscal  year  1972  costs  are  estimated  at: 

Army - - •7,413,000 

Navy/Marine  Corps 9,  677. 000 

Air  Force 6, 279.  000 

Office   of   the   Secretary   of  De- 
fense'    «1, 148,000 

Defense     Agencies     and     Joint 

Chiefs  of  Staff* 400.000 

Total 24,982,000 

1  Applicable  to  "Operation  and  Mainte- 
nance" only.  Military  personnel  assigned  to 
these  activities  are  subject  to  the  limitation 
Imposed  on  each  of  the  Services. 

'  Excludes  costs  associated  with  security  re- 
view operations  which  costs  were  exempted 
from  the  Congressional  limitation. 

Thus,  Congressional  reductions  for  public 
affairs  activities  in  FT  1971  totaUed  more 
than  $7  nalllion  and  F7  72  estimates  reflect 
a  further  reduction  of  approximately  $6 
million  attributable  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  direction  after  allowable 
inereaaes  for  such  items  as  Increased  cost  of 
materials  and  higher  pay  scales  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

Question  16.  Dxirlng  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings on  the  extension  of  the  draft  and  re- 
lated legislation,  I  asked  for  a  detailed  break- 
down on  the  money  that  wUl  be  spent  for  re- 
cruiting in  connection  with  the  department's 
aim  to  move  toward  a  volunteer  force.  I  re- 
iterate that  I  would  like  a  complete  break- 
down as  to  what  outlets  will  be  used  in  tiie 
spending  of  this  advertising  money  and  how 
much  It  is  planned  to  spend  with  each  outlet. 

Answer.  We  have  been  advised  that  the 
A8D  (Manpower  &  Reserve  Affairs)  is  pro- 
viding this  inXormatlon  directly  to  you. 


ON  THE  BOMBING  OP  THE  CAPITOL 
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that  could  maim  or  kill  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple is  quite  impossible  without  the  proper 
equipment. 

We  already  have  an  excellent  Capitol 
Police  Force  who,  despite  the  recent  criti- 
cism, have  always  performed  admirably 
in  an  emergency.  However,  the  Capitol 
and  its  surrounding  buildings  are  diffi- 
cult to  guard.  Thus  I  am  now  drafting 
legislation  that  would  equip  them  with 
the  proper  tocds  to  do  the  job  better. 

I  would  like  to  authorize  the  installa- 
tion of  metal  sensors  at  every  entrance 
to  the  Capitol  and  the  office  buildings. 
Tliese  are  similar  to  the  machines  in  use 
at  airports  to  guard  against  hijackers 
carrying  guns  or  bombs  aboard  a  plane. 
Additionally,  we  should  equip  the  police 
force  with  a  closed  circuit  television  net- 
work to  further  enhance  their  law  en- 
forcement and  protection  capabilities. 

Such  a  twofold  upgrading  of  the  po- 
lice force  would  still  permit  maximum 
freedom  of  movement  for  the  countless 
thousands  of  Americans  that  tour  the 
Capitol  each  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
vastly  improve  the  protection  afforded 
Members  of  Congress. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  be  locked  up 
in  a  goldfish  bowl.  This  body  has  re- 
mained the  shining  light  of  democracy 
in  the  world  because  of  the  close  inter- 
actiCHi  of  legislators  with  their  constitu- 
ents. Cut  off  this  contact  with  people  and 
you  cut  off  democracy. 

We  need  not  turn  this  Capitol  into  an 
armed  camp.  Nor  do  we  need  to  allow  the 
perverted  minds  of  the  perpetrators  of 
such  cowardly  bombing  attacks  on  this 
building  to  rule  over  our  lives.  We  need 
only  insure  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
people  and  the  hallowed  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. Technology  provides  us  with  the 
means  to  that  safety  and  security.  Now 
all  we  have  to  do  is  use  it. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    HBW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Bdr.  Speaker,  the  cow- 
ardly act  perpetrated  against  the  Capitol 
last  Monday  cannot  be  allowed  to  force 
this  Congress  to  become  a  legislative 
body  In  a  goldfish  bowl.  Various  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  over  the 
years  to  encase  the  visitors  galleries  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  bulletproof 
glass.  Others  have  suggested  we  televise 
our  sessions  via  closed  circuit  Into  recep- 
tion rooms  so  that  people  cannot  get  too 
close  to  their  legislators. 

Either  of  these  suggestions  would  do 
little  more  than  further  divorce  the  peo- 
ple from  their  representatives,  whom 
many  consider  already  too  distant. 

As  a  former  law  enforcement  officer,  I 
know  quite  well  the  difficulty  of  protect- 
ing another  person.  Moreover  to  pro- 
tect them  from  those  who  skulk  around 
in  the  night,  planting  explosive  devices 


JOHN  RUBACK  OF  THE  MANSFIELD, 
TEX..  NEWS  MIRROR  WRITES 
ABOUT  CANCER  RESEARCH 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoro,  I  include  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  John  Ruback  of  the  Mansfield,  Tex., 
News  Mirror  expressing  his  thoughts  on 
cancer  research.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
Congress  can  and  will  provide  sufficient 
money  to  take  this  research  to  its  ftoal- 
ity  and  find  the  answer  to  this  killer 
disease. 

The  article  follows : 

Thoughts 
(By  John  Ruback) 

We  are  told  by  people  who  are  supposed 
to  Icnow  that  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  is  winding 
down.  The  President  promises  that  our 
troops  will  be  out  as  qtiickly  as  possible. 

This  should  give  us  one  more  leg  up  on 
the  fight  against  Inflation.  And  we  oould 
use  a  little  less  inflation  I 

I  have  a  suggestion,  thoxigb — a  sugges- 
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tlon  that  I  make  really  without  regard  to 
whether  the  war  winds  down  or  not. 

Right  at  this  moment  about  one  million 
Americans  are  suffering  from  a  disease  that 
may  icill  at  least  two-thirds  of  them.  The 
other  third  of  theee  million  people  will  sur- 
vive because  some  of  the  answers  are  al- 
ready known — medical  science  was  In  time 
for  them. 

Another  three  million  people  are  closely 
connected  with  this  disease.  They  are  the 
families  of  this  million  people. 

80  four  million  people  In  this  country  are 
concerned  and  countless  millions  more  wUl 
become  concerned  as  time  goes  on.  All  are 
w-altlng  for  science  to  solve  the  riddle  of  why 
human  cells  go  wild  and  kill. 

The  question  cancer  sufferers  are  asking 
each  day  of  their  life  is.  "WUl  research  find 
the  answers  in  time  to  save  my  life? 

When  we  look  at  all  that  science  has  man- 
aged to  do  in  the  short  time  since  World 
War  n — a  way  to  prevent  the  dread  disease 
of  polio,  computers  which  solve  complicated 
mathematical  problems  and  decide  what  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  wings  mxist  be  In  or- 
der to  carry  jet  airplanes  at  speeds  several 
times  faster  than  sound,  a  way  to  put  men 
on  the  moon  and  send  space  ships  to  other 
planets — If  we  can  do  all  these  things,  surely 
It  Is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  a  real  drive 
be  made  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

If  we  can  spend  billions  of  dollars  for  re- 
searchers to  find  way  to  a  better  life,  why 
can't  we  match  this  with  billions  more  to 
find  answers  to  preserve  life? 

I  believe  that  a  good  part  of  the  money 
that  is  now  being  spent  on  the  war  could 
well  be  diverted  In  the  days  ahead  to  an  all 
out  effort  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

Of  course,  the  American  Cancer  Society 
has  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  work 
with  the  donations  they  have  received  over 
the  years  but  it  Is  becoming  obvious  that 
there  are  not  the  funds  available  to  pay  all 
the  scientists  who  need  to  be  put  to  work  on 
finding  the  cause  and  cure  of  cancer.  Our 
continuing  donations  are  needed — but  we 
need  to  prod  our  senators  and  representa- 
tives to  see  that  more  money  from  the  fed- 
eral budget  is  made  available  so  that  there 
can  be  a  real  oreakthrough. 
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leadership  of  Judge  Robert  S.  Marx,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  became  its  first 
president,  and  during  the  period  since 
1932,  when  it  was  recognized  by  Con- 
gress as  the  "oflacial  voice  of  the  Na- 
tion's wartime  disabled,"  the  need  for 
such  an  organization  as  the  DAV  has 
grown  tremendously.  Thousands  of  dis- 
abled veterans  were  left  bewildered  and 
lonely  in  civilian  society  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  They  needed  understand- 
ing and  legislation  which  would  give 
them  the  special  benefits  which  they  de- 
served from  a  grateful  country.  Congress 
provided  the  legislation.  The  DAV,  to  its 
eternal  credit,  was  there  to  give  these 
disabled  veterans  a  helping  hand  and  to 
smooth  the  diflftcult  transition  from  war- 
time military  service  to  useful  civilian 
life 

This  service,  performed  free  of  charge 
by  the  DAV  national  service  ofBcers, 
working  with  our  war-disabled,  their 
widows,  and  their  orphans,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  today  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  American  scene.  Its  beneficiaries 
number  In  the  millions.  As  a  Congress- 
man, I  find  it  a  source  of  considerable 
reassurance  to  know  that  the  DAV  na- 
tional service  program  will  extend  into 
the  future,  helping  other  disabled  Ameri- 
cans as  it  has  in  the  past. 

We  salute  today  not  only  a  great  or- 
ganization, but  also  the  nearly  300,000 
members  of  that  organization  who  indi- 
vidually have  overcome  the  disabilities 
of  war  and  helped  their  families  and 
persons  with  natural  handicaps  face  the 
future  with  renewed  faith  and  confi- 
dence. Theirs  is  a  lesson  in  quiet  courage. 
It  is  a  lesson  which  will  continue  to  bene- 
fit all  Americans  and  strengthen  the 
moral  fiber  of  oiu*  great  Nation. 


DAV  DAY  IN  CONGRESS:  A  TRIBUTE 
TO    QUIET    COURAGE 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOtlSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
pMist  commander  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  DAV  in  Hawaii.  I  consider  it  a  high 
honor  to  be  able  to  Join  in  this  salute  to 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the 
60th  anniversary  of  its  organization. 

National  organizations  are  especially 
effective,  both  in  Congress  and  with  the 
general  public,  when  they  are  made  up 
of  dedicated  individuals  who  know  their 
work  not  only  with  their  minds  but  also 
with  their  hearts.  The  DAV  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion. It  commands  admiration  and  re- 
spect because  its  members  and  officers 
know  through  their  own  experience 
what  the  disabled  veteran  needs  in  order 
to  attain  a  xiseful  place  In  society  today. 

Since  1920,  when  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  was  organized  under  the 
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ganized  the  Space  Electronics  Corpora- 
tion and  was  its  president  from  1960  to 
1962.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  was  associ- 
ate director  for  the  Guided  Missile  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Ramo-Woolridge  Corpo- 
ration. He  has  served  often  in  the  past  as 
a  Government  consultant  to  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and,  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee. 

Dr.  Fletcher  was,  at  one  time,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Space  General 
Corporation  and  systems  vice  president 
of  Aerojet  General  Corporation.  In  July 
of  1964,  he  resigned  these  positions  to 
become  the  eighth  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  a  position  he  has  held  to 
the  present  time.  As  Its  president.  Dr. 
Fletcher  has  led  the  University  of  Utah 
through  the  most  extensive  program  of 
change  in  the  schools  history. 

Dr.  Fletcher  is  a  noted  research  scien- 
tist and  developed  patents  in  areas  from 
sonar  devices  to  missile  guidance  sys- 
tems. He  served  as  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  also  has  been  on  several  Pres- 
idential task  forces,  the  most  recent  be- 
ing the  Task  Force  on  Higher  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  is  a  distinct 
honor  to  Utah  to  have  a  man  of  Dr. 
Fletcher's  caliber  picked  to  head  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  successful  programs. 
He  is  very  capable  in  every  respect  and  I 
feel  the  President  has  made  an  exceUmt 
selection  in  nominating  Dr.  James 
Fletcher  to  head  NASA. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JAMES  FLETCHER 


HON.  K.  GUNN  McKAY 

or  iTTAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  from  tiie  State  of  Utah 
has  been  nominated  by  the  President  to 
head  the  Nation's  Space  Program. 

Dr.  James  Fletcher,  president  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  is  well  qualified  to 
serve  as  head  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  He  comes 
from  a  noted  family  that  has  distin- 
guished itself  in  many  ways  in  its  service 
to  this  country.  He  is  an  able  adminis- 
trator and  has  a  varied  background  In 
private  industry  and  in  public  service. 

Dr.  Fletcher  is  a  native  of  Millbum. 
N.J.,  and  holds  degrees  from  Columbia 
University  and  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  where  he  was  the  first  re- 
cipient of  that  school's  Distinguished 
Alumni  Award.  He  has  served  on  over  50 
national  committees  in  recent  years  and 
has  acted  as  chairman  of  10  of  those 
committees. 

In  private  industry.  Dr.  Fletcher  or- 


HORIZON  UNLIMITED 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  wife  and  I  had  the  special 
pleasure  to  attend  yesterday's  White 
House  Sunday  service.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  and  spiritually  up- 
lifting services  that  I  have  ever  at- 
tended. 

It  was  also  a  special  day  of  recogni- 
tion for  the  State  of  Alabama.  Former 
Congressman  and  Mrs.  James  D.  Mar- 
tin of  Alabama  were  special  guests  of 
the  President,  and  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  Alabama's  congressional  delega- 
tion and  their  wives  attended  the 
services. 

After  a  hymn,  sung  beautifully  by 
Mrs.  Martin.  Rabbi  Joshua  O.  Habennan 
of  the  Washington  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion, delivered  an  outstanding  message. 

Rabbi  Haberman  stated  that  we  can- 
not make  significant  moral  progress  un- 
less each  and  every  one  of  us  will  accept 
personal  responsibility  and  quit  shift- 
ing blame  on  society,  the  environment, 
and  the  establishment.  He  said: 

The  place  from  which  we  must  build  the 
good  society,  the  place  where  the  revolu- 
tion must  begin.  Is  within  ourselves. 

That  is  sound  advice  for  all  Amer- 
icans. I  want  to  share  the  rabbi's  entire 
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text  with  my  colleagues  and  hope  that 
all  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  read 
his  important  and  timely  message: 

Horizon   Unlimited 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  Distinguished 
Guests,  Fellow  Worshipers,  the  poet,  Carl 
Sandburg,  once  opened  a  speech  by  saluting 
the  people  with  two  words:  fellow  worms  I 

In  a  flash,  the  relative  status  between  Ood 
and  man  bad  been  defined.  In  our  ultimate 
bamlliatlon  is  exaltation,  said  Rabbi  HiUel 
m  the  Talmud.  There  is  no  true  act  of  wor- 
ship without  humbling  oneself  before  the 
Almighty.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  human  spirit 
that  we  are  capable  of  transcending  our 
natural  egocentrlolty,  that  we  can  see  our- 
selves, our  personal  concern,  our  power,  In 
the  perspective  of  the  eternal:  "Ova  little 
systems  have  their  day,"  said  the  poet. 
(Tennyson) 

As  an  American  I  rejoice  in  thU  hour  in 
which  the  head  of  our  government,  from 
the  very  center  of  global  power,  replaces  the 
call  to  argument:  "Come  now.  and  let  us 
reason  together."  (Isaiah  1.18)  with  the 
psalmist's  call  to  iDorthip:  "Oh.  come  let  us 
worship  together."  (Psalm  96.8) 

Ultimately,  the  problems  which  have 
baffled  human  reason  for  mlllenla  can  be 
solved  only  by  spiritual  force,  such  as  may  be 
tapped  In  the  act  of  worship. 

In  January  (20th)  1969,  the  President  took 
the  oath  of  office  on  a  Bible  which  was  open- 
ed to  a  text  from  the  Prophet.  Isaiah, 
Chapter  2. 

It  Is  from  the  same  prophet  that  I  have 
chosen  a  text  for  this  morning.  It  is  a  pas- 
sage which  defines  the  major  problem  of 
civilization. 

What  is  civilization?  Civilization  is  pushing 
back  the  wilderness.  Civilization  Is  cutting 
a  way  thru  the  trackless  Jungle.  All  this  Is 
implied  in  Isaiah's  challenge  to  man: 
"Build  up,  build  up 
Prepare  the  way 

Remove  the  stiunbllng  block  out  of  the  way 
of  my  people." — (Isaiah  57.14) 

Let  us  understand  these  words  figuratively, 
symbolically:  man's  destiny  Is  not  merely 
growing  along  with  nature,  but  building  and 
creating.  Progress  does  not  happen.  It  is  an 
artificial  product.  Culture  Is  a  breakthrough 
of  order  into  chaos,  a  treading  out  of  paths 
m  the  wilderness  for.  "nature  red  in  tooth 
and  claw"  knows  no  order  and  no  law. 

Prepare  the  way:  This  refers  to  the  cen- 
tral task  of  religion,  to  toark  the  main  roads 
for  the  good  life.  One  of  the  key  words  In 
Judaism  Is  "halacha"  which  means  a  way  of 
walking,  a  pattern  of  conduct  which  has  bean 
sanctioned  by  the  moral  consensus  of  the 
teachers. 

But  there  Is  a  difficulty:  Remove  the 
stumbling  block  out  of  the  way  of  my  people. 

What  Is  the  stumbling  block?  V?hat  Is  this 
major  obstacle  in  the  way  of  hiunan  progress? 

When  Isaiah  gave  his  talk,  the  audience 
understood  immediately  what  he  meant.  The 
stumbUng  block?  It  was  sin  I  Do  toe  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  sin? 

Let  us  admit  that  for  many  this  word  has 
become  a  tired,  meaningless  expression. 

There  was  a  time  when  sin  was  a  solemn, 
frightening  word.  It  suggested  deep-rooted 
evil  in  man,  an  offense  against  Ood. 

Nowadays,  most  people  use  the  word 
casually  and  empty  of  conviction. 

Who  was  It  that  took  the  stlnir  out  of 
sin? 

It  happened  200  years  ago  in  one  of  the 

great  Intellectual  revolutions  of  aU  time. 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  changed  our  evaluation  of 
nature  and  led  us  Into  an  estimate  of  man 
Which  did  away  with  the  whole  Idea  of  sin. 
At  the  age  of  29,  Rousseau  arrived  In  Paris 
Where  he  was  shocked  by  the  artificiality  and 
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unfairness  of  society.  After  years  of  study, 
he  wrote  his  famous  "Social  Contract."  Some 
sentences  of  that  book  became  the  slogans 
of  the  century,  such  as : 

"Man  Is  bom  free,  but  everywhere  he  Is  In 
chains." 

The  StumbUng  block  was  redefined  by 
Rousseau.  Man.  he  said,  Is  not  sinful  by  na- 
ture. On  the  contrary,  he  is  naturally  good 
and  would  remain  so  if  only  society  did  not 
corrupt  him.  The  stumbling  block  was  not  In 
man  but  In  social  institutions.  The  answer, 
therefore,  was  social  reform  which  later  came 
to  mean  social  revolution. 

Well,  If  Rousseau  returned  to  the  scene  to- 
day, he  would  find  society  radically  altered. 
Material  standards  of  life  have  risen  beyond 
wildest  dreams.  The  mental  blight  of  illiter- 
acy is  practically  eliminated  In  the  western 
world.  The  normal  life  span  of  man  has  been 
doubled  since  the  days  of  Rousseau, 

Yet,  with  aU  of  this  social  progress,  has  the 
miUenium  come?  Has  man  reached  the  per- 
fection of  which  Rousseau  held  him  capable? 
Why  do  you  lock  your  door  at  night?  Why  do 
you  want  a  policeman  to  patrol  your  block? 
Why  don't  you  trust  human  nature? 

Because  underneath  our  theories  and  ab- 
straction* about  noble  human  nature,  we 
have  made  a  realistic  estimate  of  man.  On 
the  baals  of  our  day  by  day  experience,  we 
know  that  there  remains  a  big  gtimibllng 
block,  a  major  obstacle  to  confidence  between 
man  and  man.  There  Is  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  our  moral  failure.  Despite  all  ex- 
ternal Improvements,  we  have  an  unim- 
proved man.  Some  said:  the  caveman  has 
noC  disappeared  He  has  learned  to  wear  a 
tuxedo. 

Sin  we  have  explained  away: 
Unluckily,  the  sinners  stay. 

A  century  ago.  In  Boston,  Horace  Mann 
said  crime  could  be  eliminated  by  Increasing 
the  size  and  number  of  schools  in  America. 
Surely,  Princeton  University  is  a  fine  school 
with  students  from  excellent  backgro\inda.  I 
remember  reading  a  few  y^an  ago  a  report 
published  by  the  Princeton  University  book 
store,  announcing  the  loes  of  200,000  dollars 
within  four  years  due  to  shoplifting  by  a  large 
number  of  students. 

Could  It  be  that,  despite  vast  improvements 
of  the  social  environment,  the  natural  good- 
ness in  man  Just  won't  come  out  automaU- 
cally?  Was  there  something  wrong  with  Rous- 
seau's formula?  What  Is  the  stimibllng  block? 

I  suppose  many  of  us  stUl  hesitate  to  call 
It  sin.  I  suppose  many  of  us,  upon  seeing 
wrong  or  misconduct  in  a  man  or  a  woman, 
would  blame  it  on  a  complex,  neurosis  or 
frustration.  Unmanageable  youths  are  called 
"maladjusted".  The  cause  of  marital  friction 
is  given  as  "Incompatibility,"  and  infidelity 
is  attributed  to  "indiscretion"  or  "emotional 
Immaturity."  Any  good  psychiatrist  can  aeU 
us  one  of  these  words  for  60  dollars  per  hour. 

Complex,  neurosis,  maladjustment,  emo- 
tional immaturity,  frustration. 

In  defining  one  of  these  terms,  an  anony- 
mous poet  Intimated  what  we  have  done: 
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"I  never  have  frustration 
The  reason  Is,  to  wit 
If,  at  first,  I  dont  succeed 
I  quit." 
We   have  foimd  new  labds  for  the  old 
evils. 

Why  all  this  verbal  masquerade?  What  are 
we  trying  to  hide?  I'll  tell  you  what  It  is 
we're  trying  to  hide:  Responsibility.  Nobody 
should  get  the  blame.  We  are  resisting  re- 
sponsibility with  might  and  main.  We  are 
resisting  the  concept  of  accountability,  the 
Idea  of  sin,  which  would  locate  the  stumbling 
block  of  evil  within  ourselves. 

To  blame  our  calamities  on  others  la  al- 
most second  nature  with  us.  It  has  been 
said: 
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Every  man  needs  a  wife  because  a  lot  of 
things  go  wrong  which  you  wmt  blame  on 
the  government. 

People  will  come  up  with  the  most  Incredi- 
ble excuses  rather  than  admit  their  own 
fault: 

An  88  year  old  man  In  Oklahoma  City,  drlT« 
ing  a  motor  scooter  without  a  license,  ex- 
plained his  misdeed  to  the  traffic  court: 

"I  did  not  apply  for  a  license  because  I 
thought  you  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
parent." 

We  all  blame  oiir  troubles  on  others.  What's 
wrong  with  the  world?  The  leaders,  of  course, 
the  statesmen,  the  diplomats — it's  always 
"they,"  those  others,  who  arc  making  trou- 
ble. 

One  of  America's  wisest  old  men  was  Judge 
Learned  Hand.  He  died  ten  years  ago  at  the 
age  ol  89.  One  of  his  last  Interviews  with  a 
reporter  turned  to  WUllam  Shlrer's  book, 
"The  Rise  and  Pall  of  the  Third  Reich," 
which  had  troubled  him  very  deeply.  What 
did  you  think  about  the  book,  asked  the  re- 
porter. Judge  Hand  stared  into  space  with 
the  patient  v^sdom  of  his  age,  and  he  an- 
swered: 

"Tou  know,  the  trouble  Is  that  It  Isn't 
Just  the  Nazis.  It  isnt  Just  the  Russians.  It's 
human  nature.  Human  nature  through  the 
centuries.  We  all  have  totally  unreasonable 
and  cruel  ambitions." 

The  stumbling  block  Is  In  human  nature.  In 
our  defective  and  delinquent  human  nature. 

I  believe  that  I  am  safe  In  the  ass\unptlon 
that  every  one  assembled  here  In  this  room 
shares  a  profound  concern  over  the  mood  of 
a  large  number  of  our  youth.  We  ponder  the 
meaning  of  such  statistics  as  the  500,000  kids 
who  ran  away  from  home  last  year,  or,  the 
one  and  a  half  million  JuvenUe  arrests  re- 
ported In  a  single  year.  The  generation  gap 
Is  not  Just  a  handy  phrase.  Something  ap- 
proaching an  exodus  from  the  horn  3  Is  taking 
place.  Thousands  are  wandering  off  into  com- 
munes. More  and  more  of  our  single  sons  and 
daughters  are  choosing  to  live  in  separate 
residences,  underscoring  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual separation  from  the  valuee  of  their  fam- 
ilies. At  the  extreme  end  are  the  cop-outs  who 
have  turned  their  backs  on  out  whole  way  of 
life.  These  are  grave  symptoms  of  mutual 
rejection  between  the  generations.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon,  one  pow«r- 
ful  line  of  argument  would  fault  our  system. 
We  are  alleged  to  be  an  oppressive  society. 
The  favorite  villains  are  now  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  and  the  CIA.  Suddenly, 
we  have  developed  a  paaslon  for  self  con- 
tempt and  self  abuse.  The  label  "ugly  Ameri- 
can" was  pinned  upon  us  not  by  aliens  but 
by  our  own  native  critics. 

It  was  the  so-called  "ugly  Amertcan"  who 
saved  mankind  In  World  War  n  from  the 
greatest  menace  to  life  and  freedom  In  all  of 
recorded  history.  When  the  war  was  over, 
this  "ugly  American"  dug  deep  down  Into 
his  pocket  and  paid  for  the  rebuilding  of 
devasted  lands  and  Industry  of  friend  and  foe 
through  the  Marshall  Plan.  Throughout  the 
war  and  poet-war  tensions,  the  "ugly  Ameri- 
can" expanded  cdvil  rights,  raised  living 
standards,  shared  wealth  among  a  larger 
proportion  of  Its  citizens  than  has  ever  been 
done  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  tolerated 
dissent  and  protest  even  by  extremist  groups. 

This  land  of  ours  Is  unsurpassed  in  Its 
humanitarian  response  to  smaller  nations, 
seeking  freedom  and  self-determination.  We 
are  moved  and  gratified  by  the  Preeldenti 
reafllrmation  of  peace  with  Justice  In  the 
Middle  East  and  his  understanding  of 
Israel's  unique  problem  of  siirvlval. 

What  would  not  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  give  if  only  they  could  Uve 
imder  laws  as  tolerant  and  liberal  m  our«l 
If  only  thejf  had  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment,  the  right  to  practice  and  teach 
their  religion. 
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It  would  be  IdolfttrouB  to  give  America  a 
blanket  endorsement.  We  do  not  say.  "my 
country,  right  or  wrong."  It  Is  to  the  credit  of 
the  US  that  our  army  officers  m\ist  stand 
public  trial  for  alleged  war  atrocities. 

If  proven  guilty,  we  shall  have  to  live  with 
this  horrible  blot  on  our  national  honor  and 
conscience.  Though  the  Mylal  massacre  Is  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  a  case  of  gen- 
ocide, no  act  of  national  atonement  at  this 
time  would  have  greater  compensatory,  moral 
value  than  quick  ratification  by  the  XJ£. 
Senate  of  the  Genocide  Convention  which 
the  President  has  already  endorsed  and  rec- 
ommended. We  must  reaffirm  reverence  for 
human  life  as  the  cardinal  doctrine  on  which 
our  whole  democracy  Is  based. 

Like  every  other  nation,  we,  too,  need  to 
purge  ourselves  through  honest.  crtUcal  soul 
searching.  But,  It  would  be  the  blggeat  moral 
cop-out  If  we  blamed  all  of  our  problems  on 
the  so-called  "system."  Whafs  wrong  with 
the  world  Is  whafs  wrong  with  each  of  us 
multiplied  three  blUlon  times.  Wars  are  the 
bolls  In  which  the  moral  Imperfections  of 
mankind  have  come  to  a  head.  There  are  no 
political  panaceas,  no  easy  solutions,  no 
clever  strategies.  The  communist  theoreti- 
cian, Mllovan  DJllas,  who  broke  with  Mar- 
shall Tito,  concluded: 

"The  fact  Is,  we  now  see  that  a  revolution 
cannot  change  a  nation,  its  tendencies,  and 
qualities  and  traits." 

The  major  stumbling  block,  my  friends.  Is 
not  In  any  system  or  form  of  government 
but  In  the  character  and  nature  of  human 
beings.  We  shall  not  make  significant  moral 
progress  unless  each  and  every  one  of  ub  will 
accept  personal  responsibility  and  quit  shift- 
ing blame  on  society,  the  environment  and 
the  establishment.  The  place  from  which  we 
mxist  build  the  good  society,  the  place  where 
the  revolution  must  begin.  Is  within  our- 
selves. The  Inner  man  Is  the  basic  battle- 
ground between  good  and  evil: 

Here,  a  little  child  I  stand 
Lifting  up  my  eager,  hand 
One  is  dirty,  one  is  clean 
I  am  the  problem  in  between 

Gkxxl  and  evil  are  the  choices  placed  Into 
our  hands.  We  may  rebuild  the  world  If  we 
remove  the  stvimbllng  block  within: 

BuUd  up,  Bxilld  up 
Prepare  the  way 

Remove  the  stumbUng  block  out  of  the  way 
of  my  people.  Amen. 


MURDER  ABOLITION  MOVEMENT 
GROWING 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOI7IBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPBESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
years  many  controversial  legislative  pro- 
posals, extending  from  the  extreme  to  the 
sublime,  have  been  enacted  into  law  not 
only  by  the  Congress  but  by  State  and 
local  legislative  bodies.  But  never  did  I 
think  that  a  measure  legsdlzing  the  mur- 
der of  innocents  would  be  made  a  law. 
Yet,  that  is  what  has  occurred  in  New 
York,  California,  Hawaii,  and  in  some 
other  States.  I  am  referring  to  laws  per- 
mitting abortion  as  a  right 

The  right  to  life  is  declared  by  the 
word  of  God  in  the  Holy  Bible  and  Is 
also  proclaimed  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Constitution. 

Yet  there  has  been  a  well-organized 
ctunpaign  nationwide  in  scope  to  prevent 
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and  limit  birth  of  people  by  such  means 
as  contraception,  sterilization,  and  now 
even  abortion.  The  movement  to  limit 
smd  destroy  life,  which  has  hitched  on  to 
the  ecology  and  pollution  fright  band- 
wagon, is  being  publicized  widely  and  fre- 
quently by  the  mass  communication 
media. 

Life  is  so  precious  and  procreation  is 
such  a  sacred  duty  that  I  find  it  incredi- 
ble that  any  legislator  would  vote  in  favor 
of  making  abortion  a  lawful  act. 

Apparently,  those  who  vote  for  legaliz- 
ing abortion  have  a  different  conception 
of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life  than 
I  have.  A  husband  and  wife  cooperate 
with  God  in  bringing  children  into  the 
world.  The  soul — a  creation  of  God — of 
the  imbom  child  is  infused  by  God  in  the 
imbom  child  within  the  mother's  womb. 
What  other  purixjse  can  there  be  in 
a  moral  life  than  to  give  honor  and  glory 
to  God  by  knowing,  loving,  and  serving 
Him  in  this  world  so  as  to  be  happy  with 
Him  in  eternity  in  the  life  to  come.  It  is 
a  sin  against  one's  creator  and  a  crime 
against  humanity  to  murder  an  imbom 
child,  thereby  denying  it  a  chance  to 
strive  to  fulfill  its  destiny. 

A  question  to  ponder  for  those  who 
favor  legalizing  abortion  for  disposing  of 
unwanted  babies  is  this:  Are  you  un- 
happy that  your  own  mother  did  not 
have  an  abortion  when  you  were  inside 
her  womb? 

In  our  lifetime  we  are  reminded  of  the 
guilt  assessed  against  the  German  peo- 
ple—those responsible  as  well  as  those 
uninvolved — for  the  alleged  execution  of 
6  million  persons.  Are  we  in  America  to 
sit  back  in  acqoiiescence  and  have  our 
posterity  accuse  us  of  doing  nothing  while 
a  minority  executes  millions  of  innocent 
unborn  children?  In  both  instances  the 
executioners  can  claim  to  have  acted  in 
a  lawful  manner. 

Abortion  like  aU  murders  solves  noth- 
ing since  it  goes  to  an  effect  and  not  to 
a  cause  of  the  problem.  In  this  instance 
the  undesired  effect  is  a  child  said  to  be 
imwanted  by  the  mother.  So  the  mother, 
to  solve  her  problem,  is  given  a  license  to 
execute  her  own  baby.  Few  animals  are 
even  guilty  of  such  bestiality. 

The  problem,  in  most  instances,  comes 
before  the  abortion  impulse.  That  is 
through  illicit  sexiial  relations.  We  as 
humans  are  said  to  be  victims  of  our  own 
environment.  If  so,  look  at  the  generated 
atmosphere  of  sex,  promiscuity,  lewd- 
ness, pornography — and  even  in  some 
schools  and  churches  our  young  people 
are  being  sexually  turned  on  prematurely 
by  sex  education,  fEunily  planning,  and 
overpermissiveness ;  in  our  homes  lack  of 
parental  guidance  and  discipline  is  often 
the  case:  and  slick  magazines,  TV,  and 
movies  bombard  young  people  with  such 
hullabaloo  as  sexual  freedom  and  the 
right  to  sex. 

The  causes  that  induce  abortion  are 
traced  back  to  immoralitr,  sex,  and  sen- 
suality which  are  taught  or  learned 
through  environmental  exposure. 

If  Immorality  like  abortion  can  be 
taught,  then  a  solution  is  to  teach  mo- 
rality, pride  in  parenthood,  and  the 
beauty  of  virginity  and  to  encourage  our 
youth  to  reject  a  sexually  inducing  en- 
vironment. In  addition,  we  should  strive 
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to  rid  our  environment  polluted  by  por- 
nography, obscenity,  and  indecency  with 
clean  and  wholesome  sxuroundings, 
thereby  establishing  an  ecological  con- 
dition conducive  to  morality. 

The  abortion  threat  is  a  very  tragic 
one.  The  intentional  murder  of  thous- 
ands of  iimocent  unborn  children  is 
worsened  by  the  populist  clamor  to  make 
the  foul  deed  respectable  and  socially 
acceptable.  We,  as  a  people,  must  adhere 
to  the  word  of  God  by  enacting  laws  to 
expose  and  prohibit  abortion  for  what  It 
is — premeditated  murder.  The  wrath  of 
Almighty  God  will  surely  faU  upon  those 
who  remain  silent  simply  because  they 
feel  they  are  uninvolved. 

A  progrtmi  of  education  concerning 
this  threat  and  prayer  for  morality  and 
human  value  of  life  should  be  under- 
taken in  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  land  so  that  people  are  given  a 
chance  to  become  informed  and  take  ac- 
tion to  mitigate  or  solve  the  problem. 
Abortion  shoxild  be  considered  an  issue 
in  the  election  of  pubUc  officials,  espec- 
ially of  lawmakers. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Patrick 
Cardinal  O'Boyle.  Archbishop  of  Wash- 
ington, in  a  letter  to  the  faithful  of  his 
Archdiocese,  called  attention  to  this  im- 
moral condition  and  has  designated 
March  7  as  Right  to  Life  Sunday  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Washington.  I  commend 
this  outspoken  religious  leader  for  his 
forthright  and  timely  Eiction.  I  insert  the 
Cardinal's  letter  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks: 

Abchdiocibe  or  Washincton, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  23, 1971. 

Dkar  Friends  m  Cbrist:  I  am  addressing 
this  message  to  you  on  the  right  to  life  of 
every  Individual.  Life  Is  the  first  among 
man'  Inalienable  "rights"  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  right  to  life  Is  guran- 
teed  every  Individual  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  This  right  begins  when 
a  chUd  Is  conceived  In  his  mother's  womb 
and  extends  through  childhood,  youth,  adult- 
hood and  old  age.  Each  of  us  has  a  moral 
obUgatlon  to  safeguard  this  right. 

The  helpless  and  Innocent  unborn  has 
the  right  to  be  bom.  A  child  has  the  right  to 
protection,  love,  support  and  an  education. 
A  youth  has  the  right  to  expect  under- 
standing and  guidance  from  those  who  have 
this  responslbUlty.  An  adult  has  the  right 
to  life  assured  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
The  aged  person  has  the  right  to  essential 
care  and  comfort  he  caimot  provide  for 
himself. 

Yet  we  see  these  rights  threatened  and 
violated  on  every  side.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Maryland,  there  are  those  who 
would  make  slaughter  of  the  unborn  easier 
of  accomplishment  by  the  further  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  existing  laws  on  abortion.  This 
Is  both  morally  and  legally  wrong. 

In  order  that  we  may  direct  our  attention 
to  this  alarming  and  dangerous  development 
In  our  midst,  I  am  asking  all  the  faithful  In 
the  Archdiocese  of  Washington  to  observe 
the  "Right  to  Life  Simday"  on  March  7.  On 
this  occasion,  I  urge  all  <rf  us  to  give  serioiis 
and  prayerful  thought  to  the  evils  of  abor- 
tion, and  resolve  to  exert  every  effort  to  stem 
the  current  movement  to  legalize  abortion 
on  demand. 

Praying  God's  blessing  upon  you,  I  am 
FalthfuUy  yours  In  Christ. 

Patbick  Caboinal  O'Botxs, 

Archbishop  of  Washington. 

A  constituent  recently  sent  me  a  news- 
paper which  Is  largely  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of   the   abortion  problem.  The 
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newspaper  is  called  the  Educator,  of  Pull- 
erton,  Calif.,  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  James 
Townsend.  The  Educator  is  an  excellent 
newspaper  in  that  it  promotes  moraUty, 
patriotiism,  free  enterprise,  constitution- 
al government — those  ideas,  concepts, 
and  practices  which  have  made  America 
strong  spiritually  as  well  as  materially. 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  Right- 
to-Life  units  are  being  formed  across  the 
Nation  and  to  learn  about  what  con- 
cerned mothers  are  doing  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  imbom. 

The  articles  on  abortion  are  most  en- 
lightening. I  urge  that  they  be  widely 
read. 

I  insert  articles  from  the  Educator 
following  my  remarks : 

The  right  to  life  Is  guaranteed  In  the  United 
States  Declaration  of  Independence  as  an 
unalienable  right  "endowed  by  their  (man's) 
Creator"  along  with  the  right  to  liberty  and 
the  right  to  the  pursxilt  of  happiness. 

That  right  to  Ufe,  has  been  recognized  by 
the  courts  as  applying  to  a  person  from  con- 
ception to  death — although  some  woxild  deny 
the  person  his  right  with  laws  permitting 
abortion  of  unborn  human  beings  and  the 
practice  of  euthanasia  or  ao-called  "mercy 
klUlng"  on  those  human  beings  who  have 
reached  older  years  and  perhaps  harder  times. 

Across  this  land  Right  To  Life  Committees 
are  being  formed  to  oombat  the  genocide 
prone  atoortlonlst  and  their  fellow  traveling, 
lawmaking  stooges. 

What  kind  of  people  make  up  the  leader- 
ship In  these  Right  To  Life  Committees? 
The  Elducator  cannot  of  course,  list  chairman 
from  the  hundreds  of  areas  where  these 
committees  have  formed,  but  a  profile  of 
Dr.  John  Orady,  chairman  of  the  Florida 
Right  To  Life  group,  wUl  give  you  an  Idea. 

Dr.  Orady  Is  a  30-year-old  family  physician 
who  has  10  years  experience  In  obstetrics  and 
Is  Chief  of  Staff  at  Oladee  General  Hospital 
In  Belle  Glades. 

He  Is  mayor  of  the  city  of  Belle  Glades 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Palm  Beach  County  League  of  Mimicl- 
paUtles,  and  past  president  of  the  BeUe 
Oladee  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Grady  Is  a  director  of  the  Palm  Beach 
County  unit  of  the  American  Cancer  Socdety 
and  the  American  Heart  Association  and  a 
medical  examiner  for  the  State  Attorney's 
office. 

He  and  his  wife,  Carol,  are  the  parents  of 
two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

UjS.  Jews  Split  Ovxr  Abortion  Issue 

Niw  York.— The  abortion  Issue  Is  no  re- 
specter of  ethnic  lines.  American  Jews,  like 
other  race  and  language  groups,  are  split 
over  the  question. 

One  of  the  leading  pro-abortlonlsts  Is  Miss 
Merle  Goldberg  of  New  York.  She  Is  execu- 
tive director  of  a  group  that  sponsors  the 
Women's  Abortion  Clinic  In  that  city. 

Speaking  after  the  death  of  an  abortion 
paUent,  Miss  Goldberg  said  she  hoped  the 
fatality  would  not  deter  women  from  seeking 
abortions  If  necessary. 

However,  Rabbi  Joseph  Karaslck,  president 
of  New  York's  Union  of  Orthodox  Jewish 
Congregations  of  America,  and  Rabbi  Bern- 
Md  L.  Berzon.  president  of  the  Rabbinical 
Council  of  America,  took  a  less  liberal  tack. 

The  Orthodox  leaders  said  that  to  ter- 
nunate  a  pregnancy  for  arbitrary  reasons  was 
llteraUy  for  man  to  play  God  and  Is  re- 
ligiously blasphemous  and  socially  destruc- 
tive." 

A  Joint  sUtement  Issued  by  the  two  rabbis 
•tated,  no  woman  U  the  "final  arbiter  about 
we  disposition  of  her  body  and  the  em- 
Dryonlo  human  life  flourishing  therein.  Doc- 
wrs,  too,  must  face  up  to  the  moral  dilemma; 
wnether  they  can  play  havoc  with  the  basic 
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worth  and  dignity  of  human  Ufe  when  they 
freely  perform  abortion." 

In  an  added  explanation,  after  Issuance  of 
the  statement,  Babbl  Karaslck  quoted  the 
Talmud,  "who  so  shed  the  blood  of  man 
within  his  blood  shaU  be  shed."  This  pas- 
sage hae  been  traditionally  Interpreted  as 
consUtutlng  a  commandment  against  fcining 
of  unborn  children,"  he  aald. 

The  statement  was  aimed  at  New  York's 
permissive  abortion  law  that  went  Into  effect 
July  1. 

Does  the  Fetus  Have  a  Soxji,?  The  Bible 

Answers 

(By  Sam  Campbell) 

When  national  and  state  laglslatora 
throughout  the  country  began  a  aynchro- 
nlzed  push  for  easy  abortion,  they  stepped 
into  the  religious  arena. 

Persons  of  Roman  Catholic  and  funda- 
mentalist Christian  convictions  are  especially 
concerned,  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones. 

Orthodox  Jews  likewise  are  perfectly  aware 
that  the  new  permissiveness  runs  directly 
counter  to  Biblical  teaching  and  culture. 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  that 
the  most  vocal  spokesman  against  chUd  kUl- 
Ing  was  neither  Christian  nor  Jewish,  but 
Moslem.  He  was.  In  fact,  the  founder  of  Is- 
lam-Mohammed I.  The  prophet  declaimed 
mightily  against  the  then  common  practice 
In  the  Mideast  of  burying  girl  babies  aUve 
when  the  parents  preferred  a  boy. 

BLOODI.B88  KJLLXNO 

This  practice  was  a  sort  of  returning  to  the 
womb,  or  post-natal  abortion,  regarded  as 
permissible  because  the  kUllng  did  not  In- 
volve the  shedding  of  blood.  This  strained 
reasoning  left  the  parent  with  the  impres- 
sion that  his  hands  were  clean. 

One  of  the  touching  stories  of  Moham- 
med's era  is  the  account  of  a  fierce  Bedouin 
chief  who  was  said  ^o  have  shed  his  first  tear 
when  his  tiny  daughter  brushed  a  clod  of 
sand  from  his  beard  as  the  father  was  plac- 
ing her  living  body  into  a  desert  grave.  Tcr 
Mohammed's  fiery  preaching  goes  the  credit 
for  persuading  his  contemporaries  that  they 
were  committing  a  hldeo\is  abomliuitlon; 
thereafter  the  crime  was  greatly  diminished 
in  moslem  areas. 

In  this  country,  of  course,  most  people  of 
religious  faith  are  either  Christians  or  Jews. 
The  doctrines  of  major  Influence  upon  their 
culture  come  from  the  Bible.  This  elaborate 
document  embraces  an  estimated  6,000  years 
of  experience.  Directly  or  Indirectly,  these 
Scriptures  speak  on  every  conceivable  hu- 
man problem  and  lay  down  principles  for 
their  solution.  The  Bible  speaks  both  directly 
and  Indirectly  on  the  question  of  abortion. 
m  roK  m 
For  example,  the  ancient  law  "eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth"  is  familiar  to  most  persons, 
but  few  would  recall  that  such  law  was  spe- 
clflcaUy  to  deal  with  a  type  of  abortion.  The 
complete  quotation  (Exodus  31:22-26)  gives 
the  context: 

"If  men  strive,  and  hurt  a  woman  with 
chUd,  so  that  her  fruit  depart  from  her,  and 
yet  no  mischief  follows;  he  shaU  be  surely 
punished,  according  as  the  woman's  husband 
wlU  lay  upon  him;  and  he  shall  pay  as  the 
Judges  determine. 

"And  If  any  mischief  follows,  then  thou 
shall  give  life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burn- 
ing for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe 
for  stripe." 

The  context  clearly  deals  with  an  abortion 
that  takes  place  in  the  course  of  other  vio- 
lence where  the  parties  involved  do  not  take 
care  to  avoid  harm  to  an  expectant  mother 
and  to  the  child  that  she  carries.  The  crime  is 
unthmklng  neglect  that  causes  the  loes  of  an 
unborn  Infant.  When  you  bring  this  picture 
up  to  modern  times.  In  which  the  abortion  is 
performed  by  a  doctor  in  a  hospital,  the  chief 
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moral  change  Is  that  the  deed  was  commit- 
ted intantlonaily  Instead  of  accldentaUy.  It 
Is  setUed  law  that  willfulness  does  not  miU- 
gate  a  crime. 

Abortions  performed  by  qualified  medical 
personnel  with  the  consent  of  the  mother 
do  raise  a  question  of  whether  there  Is  a 
stage  at  which  the  fetus  Is  only  an  attach- 
ment to  the  mother,  and  does  not  have  an 
Identity  ^art  from  her.  Obviously,  there  Is 
a  period  m  early  gestation  when  the  fetus 
cannot  live  without  Ita  host.  Does  the  fetus, 
being  attached  to  another  physical  body,  yet 
have  a  distinguishable  soul? 

The  question  of  the  separate  Identity  of 
the  fetus  is  the  key  to  a  moral  decision  on 
the  abortion  issue.  For  if  the  fetus  does  not 
have  a  soul  of  Its  own,  but  rather  is  only  a 
fieshly  appendage  to  the  mother,  then  Ita  re- 
moval would  have  no  more  moral  implication 
than  an  appendectomy.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
the  unborn  chUd  has  a  soul  independent  of 
the  soiU  of  Ita  mother,  the  bodily  dependence 
upon  the  mother  Is  not  the  only  factor  In- 
volved, and,  from  a  non-matarial  moral 
standpoint,  U  not  the  major  conslderaUon. 
What  does  the  Bible  say  on  this  subtle,  but 
critical  point? 

IDENTITT    BEGINS   EAKLT 

According  to  the  Scripture,  the  separate 
identity  of  the  fetus  begins  very  early.  Some 
faiths  hold  that  there  is  a  pre-llfe,  or  in 
other  words  that  the  soul  existed  even  be- 
fore Ita  eventual  body  was  conceived.  Psalm 
22:9  sayB,  "I  was  oast  upon  thee  from  the 
womb;  thou  art  my  God  from  mother's 
body."  The  prophet  laalab  in  a  serlea  of 
passages  refers  to  the  life  of  the  soul  even 
in  the  fetal  stage,  notably  "Thus  salth  tt»e 
Lord  that  made  thee,  and  formed  tbee  from 
the  "womb.  who  will  help  thee  .  .  ."  (Isaiah 
44  J).  v-~»u 

Those  are  quotatloos  fr«im  the  Old  l^ata- 
meat.  The  Chrlatlan  Sortpturee  are  vivid 
on  the  same  point.  Luke,  a  physician  of  the 
times,  writes  of  a  visit  that  Mary  who  was 
to  become  the  mother  of  Jesus  paid  to  Eliaa- 
beth  who  was  to  become  the  mother  of  John 
theBaptlat. 

"And  It  came  to  oass,"  Luke  wrote  (1:41- 
44).  "that,  when  KllBai>eth  heard  the  greet- 
ing of  Mary,  the  babe  leaped  In  her  womb; 
and  Elisabeth  was  fiUed  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  she  sj?oke  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
said.  Blessed  art  thou  among  women.'  and 
blessed  Is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb.  And  why  Is 
this  granted  to  me,  that  the  mother  of  my 
Lord  should  come  to  me?  Ptor,  lo,  as  soon  as 
the  voice  of  thy  greeting  sounded  In  mine 
ears,  the  babe  leaped  In  my  womb  for  Joy." 

As  a  doctor,  Luke  noted  the  lengths  of  the 
respective  gestations.  John  the  Baptist  was 
then  six  months  toward  development,  and 
Jesiis  had  been  conceived  a  matter  of  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  moth- 
ers. The  manifestation  on  the  part  of  John 
was  evidence  of  his  Identity,  apart  from  his 
mother,  and  was  a  response  to  another  Iden- 
tity; namely,  that  of  Jesus. 

Let  us  explain  that  not  all  persons  accept 
the  Scripture  as  precise.  The  object  here  Is 
not  to  argue  the  matter,  but  to  nota  that  the 
traditional  Roman  CathoUc  does  place  a  lit- 
eral and  specific  Intarpretatlon  on  the  Bible, 
and  the  non-Catholic  fundamentalist  does 
likewise.  The  two  combined  are  not  an  In- 
considerable segment  of  society,  either  in 
numbers  of  Influence.  Both  would  conclude 
from  the  quoted  passages  that  the  soul  Join* 
the  body  at  an  early  point  In  development, 
perhaps  at  conception. 

DISASTER  rOB  FOLITICIANB 

This  much  would-be  certain  to  a  wider 
number,  that  if  a  doctor  willfully  kills  a  baby 
a  second  aftar  It's  bom,  he  Is  a  murderer.  If 
he  does  the  same  thing  two  seconds  earlier, 
he  may  be  legally  clear  under  the  new  laws, 
but  his  moral  guilt  Is  not  removed.  In  Chris- 
tian sight,  the  body  and  soul  of  an  unborn 
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infant  v  not  less  signlflc*nt  thmn  those  ol 
a  grown  m»n  because  Christ  paid  the  same 
price  to  redeem  both. 

State  and  Federal  legislators  have  in- 
volved tbemselTes.  therefore,  in  a  rrilglous 
war  Political  survivors  of  religious  contro- 
versv  are  most  notable  for  their  scarcity.  Tae 
battle  will  be  long,  without  quarter  or  com- 
promise, extremely  costly  and  ruinous  to  the 
ambitions  of  many. 

Frrus  Is  Knowikdo«abu5.  Sciki«:«  How 
Claucs 

WAaHWGTON.  D.C.— Medical  science  has 
caught  up  with  the  Bible  In  showing  that 
the  unborn  infant  la  an  independent  human 

form. 

Up  to  the  17th  cent\iry,  medical  men  ac- 
cepted Aristotle's  teaching  that  40  to  80  days 

_«r--    _»<»r.    »>>ji    fittiui    underwent    a 

the 


after    concepUon    the    fetus    underwent 
transformaUon    that    placed    him    In 
human  class.  In  other  words,  the  view  was 
that  the  tetus  changed  in  lOnd  about  six  to 
twelve  weeks  after  conception. 

Holy  Writ,  however,  sets  the  beginning  of 
idenlty  even  earlier. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Luke  (ChapUtt  I) 
m  the  New  Testlment  describes  the  reaction 
of  John  the  Baptist  when  he  was  In  the  sixth 
month  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  At  that 
time,  according  to  the  physician  Luke,  he 
cUd  -leap  with  Joy."  The  occarton  of  hte  Joy 
was  the  twe»nee  of  the  penos  of  his  Savtour, 
jeeuB  then  but  a  tvm  days  from  conception. 
So  in  the  view  of  Luke  and  of  aU  those 
who  accept  the  Christian  Scriptures  as  Uteral 
truth  not  only  did  John  the  Baptist  have 
a  soQl  three  months  before  his  birth,  but 
Jesus  Christ  did  also  nearly  nine  months  be- 
fore His  Wr«». 

From  the  Christian  view,  the  Identity  of 
the  unborn  is  a  measureable  factor  since 
Christ  left  his  royal  estate,  took  human  form 
and  submitted  to  a  pubUc  execution  tn  order 
to  save  -whoeoever  belteveth  in  him  -  The  life 
of  Jesus,  therefore.  U  the  price  that  God  la 
willing  to  pay  for  a  human  soul. 

In  the  mid  19606.  the  relatively  recent  sci- 
ence of  fetology  served  to  confirm  Dr.  Luke's 
insights.  In  a  vorume  titled  'Modem  Moth- 
erhood," two  pioneering  fetologlsts.  Dr.  Lllley 
and  wife,  stated : 

"The  fluid  that  surrounds  the  human  fetus 
at  9.  4,  5  and  6  months.  Is  essential  to  both 
Its  grace.  The  unbom's  structure  at  this 
early  stage  Is  highly  liquid,  and  although  his 
organs  have  developed,  he  does  not  have  the 
same  relative  bodUy  proportions  that  a  new 
born  baby  has. 

"The  head,  housing  the  miraculous  bram. 
Is  quite  large  hi  proportion  to  the  remainder 
of  the  bodv  and  the  limbs  are  still  relatively 
small.  Wtthln  his  watery  world,  however 
where  we  have  been  able  to  obearve  him  In 
his  natural  state  by  closed  circuit  x-ray  tele- 
vision set.  he  to  quite  beautlftil  and  perfect 
In  his  fashion,  active  and  graceful.  He  Is 
neither  an  acquiescent  vegetable  nor  a  wit- 
less tadpole  as  some  have  conceived  him  to 
be  in  the  past,  but  rather  a  tiny  human  be- 
ing as  Indpendent  as  though  he  were  lying 
In  a  crib  with  a  blanket  wrapped  around  him 
Instead  of  his  mother." 

A  psychologist  Dr.  Hellegers  In  "Fetal 
Development"  adds  his  testmony  to  the  same 
point  In  addition  to  studying  motion-pic- 
ture X-rays,  he  watched  direct  simulation 
and  reaction  of  the  fetiis.  SpeclflcaUy  a 
meaiis  was  found  to  tickle  the  embryo  with 
a  hair.  The  unborn  baby  reacted.  Here  are 
Dr.  Hellegers'  own  words: 

"After  the  second  week  of  pregnancy  the 
zygote  rapidly  becomaa  more  coaH>lex  and  Is 
now  callad  this  embryo. 

"BoiMWhert  between  the  third  and  fourth 
week,  tb*  ^Oflareatlatlon  of  the  embryo  will 
have  baan  sufficient  for  heart  pumping  to  oc- 
cur, although  the  heart  will  by  no  means  yet 
have  reaohed  ita  final  conAfuratloa. 
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"At  the  end  of  six  weeks  all  of  the  tntemal 
organs  of  the  fetus  will  be  present,  but  as  y;t 
in  a  rodlmentary  stage. 

-The  blood  vessels  leading  from  the  heart 
will  have  been  fxilly  deployed,  although  they 
too  will  continue  to  grow  In  size  with  growth 
of  the  fetus. 

"By  the  end  of  seven  weeks  tickling  of  the 
mouth  and  ncse  of  the  developing  emor>-o 
with  a  hair  will  cause  It  to  flex  Its  neck, 
while  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  there  wlU  be 
readable  electrical  activity  coming  from  the 
brain.  The  meaning  of  the  actl  /Ity  cannot  be 
interpreted. 

•By  now  al.so  the  fingers  and  toes  will  be 
fuUy  recognizable.  Sometimes  between  the 
ninth  and  the  tenth  week  local  reflexes  ap- 
pear such  as  swallowing,  squinting,  and  ton- 
gue retraction. 

"By  the  tenth  week  spontaneous  movement 
Is  seen,  independent  of  stimulation. 

"By  the  eleventh  week  thumbsucklng  has 
been  observed  and  X-rays  of  thJ  -  ;tus  at  this 
rimo  show  clear  details  of  the  skeleton. 

After  twelve  weeks  the  fetus,  now  3^2 
Inchea  in  size,  will  have  completed  Its  brain 
Btructtire,  although  growth  of  conrae  will 
continue." 
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AaoKTKD  Bast  Comxs  Oot  Auivx,  Soavivxs 
Hoiras 
Los  Ancxilbs — Inveatlgation  tnto  an  abor- 
tion has  ended  here  with  no  criminal  charges 
being  filed. 

The  Investigation  hinged  on  the  death  of 
a  three-pound  baby  girl  who  lived  llVi 
hours  after  the  Intended  abortlcn  that  was 
triggered  by  a  physician's  needle. 

According  to  Inspector  John  W.  Powers  of 
the  Lcs  Angeles  Police  Department's  Cen- 
tral Homicide  Division,  a  "misconstruction  as 
far  as  the  length  of  gestation"  led  to  the 
therapeutic  abortion  which  res\ilted  in  the 
child's  death. 

Except  for  the  length  of  gestation,  the 
abortion  was  carried  out  under  the  provi- 
sions 3f  the  Therapeutic  Abortion  Act  of 
Nov.  8.  1967  Introduced  by  State  Sen.  BeUen- 
son  (D-asth). 

Powers  said  the  "misconstruction"  was 
made  by  the  doctor  who  conducted  the  abor- 
tion, John  Jacob  Hale,  22564  Ventura  Blvd., 
Woodland  Hills. 

The  misconstruction  as  to  the  length  of 
gestation  was  partially  explained  by  the  16- 
year-old  mother  of  the  aborted  child. 

According  to  the  District  Attorney's  re- 
jection of  the  complaint  report,  the  mother 
indicated  that  "she  told  (Hale)  the  date  of 
her  last  normal  menstral  period  was  Dec.  27, 
1969." 

The  report  continues,  "abortion  was  per- 
formed on  April  39.  1970.  Two  days  later  a 
girl  was  bom  and  determined  to  be  In  the 
sixth  month  of  gestaUon." 

Other  evidence  indicatea  the  Wolfe  baby 
was  even  further  along. 

The  police  report  indicates  that  the  abor- 
tion method  was  the  saline  technique.  In 
this  procedure  a  salt  or  sugar  solution  Is  In 
Jected  Into  the  womb.  The  effect  of  the  salt 
concentration  is  to  draw  water  from  the  body 
ot  the  unborn  child,,  tn  other  words  to  dry 
the  fetus  out  and  cause  it  to  shrink. 

If,  therefore,  the  Wolfe  baby  weighed 
three  pounds  In  a  shrunken  condltioo.  It  may 
have  weighed  even  more  before  the  abortion 
procedure  was  begun. 

Normaay.  a  baby  will  triple  Its  weight  In 
the  last  two  months  of  gestation.  In  such 
cases,  an  Infant  weighing  nine  pounds  at 
birth  would  be  seven  months  in  gestation  at 
three  pounds  weight. 

Had  the  date  of  the  last  menstnial  period 
been  correct,  the  gesteUon  period  would  have 
been  Just  over  four  months. 

.\ccordlQ8  to  the  child's  death  certificate, 
she  died  of  atelectasis.  Insufficient  develop- 
ment of  the  Ixinga.  "Doctors  at  the  Canoga 
Pwk  Hospital  tndleacad   (tbat)    any  doctor 


s*io>.ii<!  »»are  be?Ti  able  to  tell  she  was  further 
along  In  the  pregnancy  than  (the  mother) 
claimed, "  the  report  mUL 

"In  this  8l«u«tlon,  two  doctors  »»^"iined 
the  vtcUm  and  acc^>ted  her  statement  re- 
garding her  last  menstrual  period.  Another 
doctor  said  she  may  be  further  along  than 
she  claims:  while  two  other  doctors  claim, 
after  the  btrth  of  the  child,  that  any  doctor 
should  have  known." 

Dr.  Louis  Schneldman,  380  N.  Bedford 
Drive.  Beverly  HiUs.  performed  a  psychlatne 
examtnatlon  of  the  young  mother.  The  re- 
port said  he  "recommended  a  terminaUon 
and  stated  (that)  she  appeared  to  be 
farther   advanced   than   she   claimed." 

Schneldman  Is  also  a  staff  doctor  at  the 
Canoga  Park  Hospital. 

The  report  concluded  that  there  was  In- 
,°ufficlent  evidence  to  support  criminal 
charges. 

How    XHX    Pxo-AaoaTioinsTs   Dkfxmd   Thxix 
Cask 

(By  James  Townsend) 
Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  the  ab<w- 
tlonlsts  lack  an  argnment. 

Tou  wlU  hear  such  arguments  not  only 
from  the  abortionists  themselves,  but  from 
the  legislators  they  control,  from  the  press, 
and  from  the  thousands  on  thousands  of 
confused  persons  whom  they  lnfl\ience. 

Some  people  are  confused  merely  becaiise 
they  have  not  thought  about  the  subject 
long  eaou^  to  discern  the  spiritual  issue 
Involved.  In  fact,  the  editors  of  The  Educator 
were  surprised  to  discover  how  deeply  they 
had  ventured  when  they  began  to  assemble 
information  for  this  issue.  Other  persons 
are  confused  even  tbouff'h  they  know  the 
spiritual  Issue  because  they  lack  spiritual 
commitment,  and  benee  are  blown  this  way 
and  that  by  every  plausible  wind. 

Plausibility  and  half-truth  are  the  chief 
tools  ot  Satan.  He  puts  pleadng  speech  on 
the  lips  of  pleasant  people,  not  Infrequently 
of  even  good  people.  And  so  many  are  mis- 
led thereby. 

The  most  frequent  argument  in  behalf  of 
abortion  Is  the  rap>e  argument.  The  reasoning 
goes  that  a  woman  should  not  be  compelled 
to  bear  a  child  from  a  union  In  which  she 
was  an  involuntary  participant.  This  arga- 
mont  finds  a  sympathetic  reception  normally 
from  the  sheer  horror  of  the  Idea  that  a 
mothw  must  needs  be  reminded  of  her  as- 
sailant even  while  she  cares  for  the  infant 
in  her  arms. 

Once  a  concession  Is  j^ned  In  favor  of 
abortion  of  pregnancy  resulting  from  rape, 
the  abortionists  then  puah  forward  with 
other  arguments — the  right  of  a  woman  to 
command  her  own  body,  the  right  of  parents 
to  determine  the  slae  of  their  family,  etc. 

So  far  as  ttie  rape  ani^ument  is  concerned, 
ordinary  Judgment  supplies  the  answer.  First, 
many  oasaa  of  so-called  rape  have  been  proved 
in  court  to  be  morning-after  remorse  on  the 
part  of  the  supposed  victim:  .seduction  would 
be  a  mure  accura*'e  description  of  the  crime. 
There  are,  of  course,  bonalide  cases  at  rape. 
Of  these,  many  and  perhaps  most  are  statu- 
tory, not  actual  copulaflon,  but  a  touching 
of   an    unwilling    woman   for  that   purpow. 
Though  the  crime  JuatllUbly  Is  described  ■■ 
"rape" — and  legally  Is  rape — pregnancy  does 
not  result  because  there  was  no  sexual  union, 
m   the   relatively   rare   case   of  an   actual 
consunmiated  rape,  medical  science  tells  us 
that   pregnancy   would   be  unlikely  because 
of  the  extraordinary  trauma  and  the  terror 
of  the  moment  on  the  part  of  the  woman. 
P»  any  parent  would  understand,  that  Is  not 
the  condition  conducive  to  conception.  Bven 
then,  the  woman  who  has  been  raped  knows 
what  has  happened  and  can  be  expected  to 
s«A   prompt   medical   treatment  before  the 
fertaiaated  ovum,  if  any.  begins  to  develop. 
With  the  chemicals  available  to  modem  med- 
icine for  such   treatment   pregnancy   under 
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this  set  of  conditions  is  virtually  unknown. 
In  all  the  literature  that  we  have  read  on 
the  subject,  we  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
case.  Certainly,  there  Is  les«  warrant  now 
than  ever  before  to  use  n^ie  as  a  pretext  fur 
repeal  of  the  law  that  forbids  murder  of 
the  unborn. 

Laying  aside  arguments  that  rest  primarily 
on  emotion  and  going  to  the  sheer  right  and 
wrong  of  the  matter,  the  abortion  question 
turns  on  whether  the  fetvta  has  an  Identity 
or  whether  It  is  simply  a  fleshly  projection 
of  the  mother.  This  is  a  religious  question, 
and  "The  Educator  discusses  It  from  that 
standpoint  under  the  heading  "What  the 
Bible  Says  About  Abortion"'  in  this  Issue. 

Prom  the  rational  viewpoint,  Robert  Le- 
fevre,  president  of  Rampart  College  (Santa 
Ana.  Calif.),  states  the  question  provoca- 
tively In  the  fall,  1970  issue  of  RAP.  a  college 
magazine.  He  'writes: 

""No  matter  how  the  question  of  pregnancy 
and  abortion  is  examined,  the  fact  remains 
that  a  bald  statement  that  the  pregnant 
woman  has  a  right  to  remove  the  fetus  or  even 
embryo,  proclaims  in  effect  the  concept  that 
the  child  has  no  rights  at  all.  Yet  a  reverse 
statement,  which  says  that  the  pregnant 
woman  may  not  have  an  abortion  unless  her 
social  peers  approve,  is  to  deny  the  woman 
the  rights  she  naturally  has  over  her  own 
person.  How  can  this  apparent  conflict  of 
rights  be  resolved?" 

Tet,  If  God  Is  the  author  of  all  rights  (God 
being  completely  consistent  and  free  of  all 
contradiction),  how  can  His  decree  of  what 
to  right  come  into  conflict?  Mr.  Lcfevre  is 
reluctant  to  say  that  rights  actually  collide, 
but  he  does  say  that  "'whenever  human 
rights  APPEAR  to  be  in  collision,  a  state  of 
conflict  ensues."  He  classes  unwanted  preg- 
nancy as  "a  natural  condition  in  which  it  ap- 
pears that  human  rights  may  be  in  collision." 
He  writes: 

"What  appears  to  be  the  case,  as  I  look  at 
It,  Is  that  both  the  life  within  the  womb  and 
the  life  of  the  mother  are  morally  Justified. 
Both  have  their  rights.  And,  therefore,  preg- 
nancy, from  the  moment  of  conception  until 
delivery.  Is  a  condition  wherein  the  rights  of 
two  human  beings  appear  to  be  In  conflict.  If 
the  mother  wants  the  child,  there  is  no  con- 
flict. If  she  doesn't,  then  what?" 

Mr.  Lefevre  lUustrates  the  dilemma  with  a 
less  emotional  example.  He  gives  an  imag- 
inary case  where  a  father  brings  home  a  jwny 
and  gives  it  to  his  twin  sons,  saying  to  each, 
"This  Is  your  pony."  The  father.  In  this  hy- 
pothetical case,  then  dies,  removllng  the  pos- 
sibility that  he  can  be  consulted  and  thus 
alter  hto  decision.  How  is  such  a  matter  to 
be  Judged?  Lefevre  says,  "There  are  only  four 
possible  solutions  to  any  conflict  in  which 
rights  appear  to  be  opposed.  Tou  can  win. 
Tou  can  lose.  You  can  compromise.  Or  you 
retain  the  conflict.  No  other  possible  solu- 
tions extot." 

Then  he  relates  this  APPARENT  collision 
of  rights  to  the  woman  who  finds  herself  with 
an  unwanted  pregnancy.  And  he  renders  hto 
dectolon : 

"Suppose  a  woman  decides  to  have  an  abor- 
tion. Let  us  admit  that  this  may  very  well 
be  an  Immoral  act.  Let  the  woman  as  well  as 
the  man  Involved,  carry  the  burden  .  ,  , 
Rather  than  passing  laws  permitting  abor- 
tions under  certain  conditions  or  preventing 
them  in  others,  suppose  we  simply  aboltoh  all 
laws  relating  to  pregnancy?" 

What  Mr.  Lefevre  has  done  In  his  graclovis 
manner  to  fall  to  solve  the  problem.  Mr.  Le- 
fevre bellevbs  in  absolute  property  rights 
and  that  problems  can  be  solved  on  the  pro- 
position that  you  find  the  boundary  line 
that  separates  those  properties.  What  to  on 
one  side  belongs  to  A.  What  to  on  the  other 
side  belongs  to  B.  In  actuality,  he  failed  to 
apply  hto  own  philosophy. 

The  woman's  body  is  her  own.  by  gift  of 
ood,  until  she  engages  in  activity  that  in- 
vites a  guest  to  share  it  with  her  for  a  period 
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of  time,  roughly  nine  months  Having  en- 
tered into  that  solemn  obligation,  she  to 
bound  by  the  law  of  Ood  and  nature  not  to 
dtoturb  the  tenant  She  had  a  property  right 
in  her  body  and  she.  for  a  consideration, 
voluntarily  relinquished  a  part  of  that  right 
to  another.  Her  body  no  longer  to  completely 
her  own.  That  Is  what  pregnancy  means. 

Mr.  Lefevre 's  conclusion  "suppose  we  sim- 
ply abolish  all  laws  relating  to  pregnancy" 
can  be  defeated  by  the  very  example  he 
cited — the  case  of  the  twin  boys  having  an 
undivided  Interest  in  one  pony.  Mr.  Lefevre 
says  that  situation  has  four,  and  only  four, 
possible  solutions:  win,  lose,  compromise  or 
keep  fighting.  Applying  his  reasoning  on  ab- 
ortion to  the  pony  conflict,  we  must  suppose 
that  one  twin  kills  the  other,  and  society 
should  look  on  helplessly  while  the  crime 
takes  place. 

So  we  can  Imagine  that  Mr.  Lefevre  would 
pen  another  article  !n  his  charming  liber- 
tarian manner.  We  envision  him  as  writing: 
"Suppose  that  a  twin  decides  to  commit 
murder.  Let  us  admit  that  this  may  very 
well  be  an  immoral  act.  Let  the  surviving 
brother  as  well  as  any  accessories  involved 
carry  the  burden  .  .  Rather  than  passing 
laws  permitting  murder  under  certain  con- 
ditions or  preventing  them  in  others,  sup- 
pose we  simply  abolish  all  laws  relating  to 
human  life  and  the  retention  thereof." 

Proponents  for  abortion  and  fellow  apolo- 
gtots  may  argue  themselves  and  others  into 
utter  confusion,  bu:  the  answer  always 
comes  up  the  same  When  you  look  at  the 
fetus  that  has  been  removed  from  the  sanc- 
tuary that  it  occupied  by  Ood-glven  right, 
you  see  a  human  form.  The  takliig  of  human 
life  to  a  matter  of  moment  to  society  for  to 
regard  human  life  lightly  sets  a  precedent 
that  poses  a  potential  danger  to  every  mem- 
ber of  society. 

Furthermore,  it  is  almost  impossible  far 
the  mother  to  have  removed  the  life  form 
by  herself.  She  had  to  have  the  help  of  a 
medical  agent.  So  she  Involves  a  third  party, 
a  member  of  society  not  directly  related  to 
the  pregnancy.  She  enllsU  him  to  do  the 
killing  that  she  had  not  the  skUl  to  perform. 
Even  though  the  aci  to  committed  in  sec- 
recy, that  to  no  more  a  claim  for  Justified 
privacy  than  that  stealth  to  a  good  excuse 
for  murder.  Yes,  the  answer  always  comes 
up  the  same.  It  to  always  spelled  with  the 
same  six  letters.  It  always  comes  up  murder. 

Libs  Shut  PosmoN  Whkn  Thit  Bkab 
About  L.IJ'.E. 

PA)-abortlon  supporters  and  their  elected 
political  lackies,  have  Just  begun  to  realize 
the  powerful  force  the  anti-abortion  groups 
have  mustered  against  them. 

In  Orange  County,  a  group  called  LIFE  has 
become  a  force  that  politicians  must  reckon 
with.  Headed  by  an  attorney,  the  group  mem- 
bership already  exceeds  i.OOO  members. 

Like  himdreds  of  other  groups  across  the 
country  opposed  to  abortions.  Life  has  made 
a  number  of  political  candidates  back  off 
their  stand  for  abortion. 

Veteran  congressman  Blank  now  seeking 
a  6th  term  in  office,  found  It  necessary  to 
repudiate  hto  own  party  platform  as  a  result 
of  their  stand  on  abortion.  Blank,  already  in 
danger  of  being  defeated  by  candidate  Blank 
evidently  thought  Ufe  and  their  member- 
ship, would  finish  his  political  career.  There- 
fore, Congressman  Blank,  wanted  no  part  of 
a  pro-abortionist  tag. 

Blank's  attempt  to  disassociate  himself 
from  the  democratic  party,  "pro-abortion 
stand,"  may  have  come  too  late  to  save  hto 
seat  m  Congress.  A  Ufe  spokesman  told  the 
Educator,  "we  dont  trust  him  as  far  as  we 
can  throw  him,  and  thto  twelfth  hour  at- 
tempt to  save  hto  floundering  campaign,  tust 
won't  work." 

The  Life  spokesman  also  took  Assembly- 
man Kenneth  Cory,  Anaheim,  to  task,  claim- 
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ing,  that  Cory  voted  In  favor  of  SB  642  on 
August  17,  1870,  and  then  after  he  saw  the 
bill  passed  with  more  votes  than  was  needed 
asked  for  and  received  permission  of  the 
Assembly,  to  change  to  a  no  vote. 

Cory  did  the  same  thing,  according  to  the 
Life  spokesman,  on  August  21,  1970,  when  he 
flrst  voted  yes  on  SB  643,  and  then,  after  the 
blU  passed,  received  permission  from  the  As- 
sembly to  have  the  record  show  a  no  vote 

If  Cory  thinks  LUe  Members  and  their  sup- 
porters wUl  be  fooled  by  hto  poUtical  chica- 
nery, the  antl-abortlon  q>ok«sman  said,  he 
to  in  for  a  surprise. 

LUe  to  headed  by  Robert  L.  Sassone.  and  to 
located  at  615  W.  Civic  Center  Drive  Santa 
Ana,  California,  phone  647-9167.  Other  offi- 
cers are.  Ernie  Cody,  a  sclenttot.  Vice  Pres 
Rev.  Ritz  Tadema.  a  Protestant  mlntoter' 
Mauvto  Mllto,  flower  shop  owner,  and  Nlckl 
Scott,  a  legal  secretary. 

Ufe  sends  out  trained  speakers  with  band- 
outs  and  audio-visual  aids,  upon  request 
Life  also  helps  train  speakers  for  other 
groups,  church,  etc. 

Life  mainutns  an  abortion  library  and  can 
answer  tough  questions  relating  to  abortion 
population  expansion,  pollution  and  prac- 
tlcaUy  anything  else  in  that  field. 

The  Santa  Ana  group  works  with  other 
antl-abortlon  groiy>s  around  the  country 
plus  aU  the  local  ones.  Their  fight  against 
the  abortionist,  has  ah-eady  resulted  In  sev- 
eral thousand  democrats  being  re-regtotered 
into  the  republican  party  In  protest  of  the 
democratic  party's  stand  on  the  aborUon 
Issue. 

The  Bducator  would  not  be  the  least  bit 
sinTJrtsed  to  find  many  veterans  now  holding 
office  via  their  election  as  Democrats  go 
down  to  defeat  in  November  over  the  aixw- 
tlon  issue. 

If  Life  and  other  antl-abortloo  groups 
carry  out  their  threat  to  vote  against  an^ 
candidate  supporting  the  aborUon  issue  of- 
fice seekers  In  both  parUes  may  find  them- 
selves  looking  for  another  Job  after  the  votes 
are  taUled  in  November.  >«  "«  »o«» 

How  Mkdicb  Knx  Xltnout  Iktahts 
Webster's   dictionary   defines   abortion   as 
"the  expulsion  of  the  human  fetus  prema- 
turely, parucularly  at  any  time  before  It  Is 
viable." 

The  definition  no  longer  to  adequate  lesaliv 
or  medically.  -"v^j 

Under  the  liberalized  abortion  laws,  passed 
by  many  state  legtolatures  and  under  con- 
sideration by  others,  the  time  element  to  not 
a  factor.  In  some  of  the  legislation,  the  fetus 
could  be  expunged  a  few  moments  before 
birth,  and  the  baby's  death  would  qualify  as 
an  abortion  Instead  of  a  murder. 

Medically,  abortion  to  no  longer  limited 
to  exputolon  of  the  fetus.  The  unbom  can  be 
removed  In  other  ways. 

Principal  methods  are  (1)  suffocation  (2) 
crushing,  (3)  incision,  (4)  saline  solution 
(6)  quartering,  and  (6)  dlUUon  and  curet- 

Suffocatlon  techiUque— A  tube  resembling 
a  smaU  vacuum  cleaner  to  inserted  into  the 
mother.  It  sucks  up  material  in  the  womb 
including  the  fetus.  The  vacuum  Is  sufllclent- 
by  strong  to  tear  the  limbs  of  the  chUd  In 
some  cases,  but  the  common  result  to  suffoca- 
tion. 

Crushing  technique— Entrance  to  the 
womb  Is  dlUted.  A  large  forceps  to  Inserted. 
Working  by  touch  alone,  the  surgeon  locates 
the  fettis,  or  parts.  According  to  Dr  H  P 
Dunn,  a  FeUow  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Bur- 
geons and  of  the  Royal  College  of  Gynecol- 
ogists and  Obstetricians,  the  surgeon  "gtres 
a  tug— a  tiny  arm  comes  away;  then  other 
fragments  of  the  body.  The  head  to  always 
dlfllcxat;  tJie  skull  geu  crushed;  the  eyebaUs 
protrwle.  AU  the  tlnM  ths  blesdlns  is 
profuse."  ^ 

Incision    techniqne— Dr,    Dunn   describes 
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th«  method  M  follows:  "The  woman  ha«  » 
general  anaesthetic,  an  abdominal  IncUlon. 
the  womb  is  incised  from  top  to  bottom  and 
the  baby  lifted  out.  It  makes  some  weak 
movement  of  its  arms  and  legs,  and  tries  to 
breath.  Sometimes  It  manages  a  pathetic  cry 
like  a  kitten:  then  after  a  few  minutes  it 
dies  an  asphyslcal  death  and  dies  coldly  in 
a  stainless  steel  bowl."  .  ^,  „    ... 

Saline  solution— Dr.  Dunn  description.  A 
large  needle  is  inserted  through  the  abdomen 
into  the  womb  and  a  strong  solution  of  salt 
or  glucose  is  Injected.  The  baby  can  be  felt 
to  make  a  few  convulsive  movements,  and 
within  a  few  minutes  It  dies.  In  about  24 
hours  labor  starts  and  the  already  dlslnte- 
(tratlng  baby  is  delivered." 

Quartering— This  consists  of  drawing  a 
deep  r  In  the  baby's  mld-seotlon  or  neck  with 

a  knife.  ^, 

Dilation  and  Curettage— This  operation 
sometimes  Issued  In  cases  not  connected  with 
abortion.  In  the  eaae  of  abo^lo'i  m. 
Charles  E.  Rice  In  "The  Vanishing  Right  to 
Uve"  quotes  Dr.  Alan  Outtmacher  of  the 
World  Population — Planned  Parenthood  As- 
sociation: "A  sharp  currette  Is  then  Insert^ 
to  the  top  of  the  fundus  with  very  Uttie 
force,  for  It  Is  during  this  phase  that  the 
uterus  is  most  Ukely  to  be  perforated.  Mod- 
erate force  can  be  safely  exerted  on  the  down 
stroke.  The  whole  uterine  cavity  Is  curetted 
with  short  strokes,  by  vUuallalng  a  clock 
and  making  a  stroke  at  each  hour.  The  cu- 
rette Is  then  withdrawn  several  times  bring- 
ing out  pieces  of  placenU  and  sac.  A  small 
ovum  forceps  Is  then  Inserted  and  the  cavity 
tanged  for  tlaeue,  mucli  like  am  oysterman 
tonglng  for  oysters  ...  In  pregnanclea  be- 
yond the  seventh  wwk.  fetal  parts  are  recog- 
nieable  as  they  are  removed  piecemeal." 

HrruM  Bo«N,  Nor  Mas*.  UNMCO  ScmmsT 

Cl,AIl(S 

PAHS— The  U.N.  Educational  Sdentlflc 
and  Cultural  Organlaation  (UNESCO)  la 
considering  abortions  as  a  method  of  elimi- 
nating fetuses  that  might,  in  Its  Judgment, 
turn  out  to  be  Hitlers. 

Dr  David  A.  Hamburg.  Stanford  Univer- 
sity psychiatry  profeawjr.  told  an  Interac- 
tional sdentlflc  meet  that  research  had  linked 
the  preaence  In  mothers  of  abnormally  high 
amounts  of  testosterone,  the  male  sex  hor- 
mone, with  aggreaalveneaa  In  their  children. 

Reuters  news  agency  reported  the  meet- 
ing. . 

Hamburg  envisioned  the  time  when  a 
doctor  and  his  patient  might  chooae  abor- 
tion to  prevent  the  birth  of  an  extremely 
aggressive  Individual. 

Japan  Pttbhino  to  Avoid  a  Dbclin* 
TOKTO— Japanese  politicians  and  econo- 
mists after  26  years  of  unrestricted  abor- 
tions, have  suddenly  started  to  worry  about  a 
nation  of  old  people  with  a  buUt-ln  labor 
shortage. 

Foilowlng  World  War  H.  Japanese  poUtl- 
clans  afflicted  with  the  Atom  Bomb  syn- 
drome, adopted  the  attitude  now  pushed  by 
the  people  depopulators  In  the  U.S.,  namely, 
that  a  woman  was  the  only  one  that  had 
the  right  to  control  her  body. 

The  resiilts  of  this  permlaslve  thinking  re- 
sulted In  so  many  abortions  that  It  staggers 
the  imagination.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
over  60  million  babies  have  beeen  aborted 
In  Japaaa  since  1945. 

Estimates  of  the  Japanese  population  In 
1945  were  around  96  million  people,  ajid  25 
years  later,  the  population  Is  estimated  at 
103  6  mllUon,  a  gain  of  approximately  8 
mlUion.  In  only  10  years,  the  U.S.  population 
advanced  over  20  million. 

Japcm  is  a  country  almost  exactly  the 
same  slae  as  Calif omla  and  yet,  with  a 
populaUon  of  five  times  that  of  CalUomla, 
they  are  worried  about  a  declining  birth 
rate. 
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Last  year  Oovemor  Saburo  Kamaru  of 
Kagoshlma  province  began  a  "more  l)able8" 
campaign  In  an  effort  to  stem  the  deoUnlng 
birth  rate. 

The  official  aim  was  to  get  Kagoahlma 
women  to  have  at  leaat  three  chUdren,  Oov- 
emor's  aides  admit  the  campaign  has  no* 
yet  caught  on. 

A  Mother  Battles  for  thx  CHnj)BKN  of  Aix 
BEVERLY  HILLS,  Calif.- A  Beveriy  Hills 
mother  Is  carrying  the  hopes  of  concerned 
parents  throughout  the  state  as  she  battles 
for  a  seat  In  the  California  state  senate. 

Meeting  with  supporters  from  Orange 
County  towns  ranging  from  Anaheim  to 
Corona  del  Mar,  and  all  stops  in  between. 
Mrs.  Shlpp  said  the  reason  for  her  wide- 
spread support — financially  and  morally, 
since  countlans  cannot  vote  for  her — 1b  due 
to  the  "antl-Ood  measures  placed  before 
the     Senate     by     my     opponent,     Anthony 

SpedflcaUy,  Mrs.  Shlpp  was  talking  about 
Bellenson's  liberal  abortion  bill  that  Is  now 
up  for  consideration  in  Sacramento,  al- 
though Mrs.  Shlpp  added  that  her  oppo- 
nent is  "also  against  tax  exemption  for 
churches,  has  voted  against  every  single 
anti-pornography  measure  and  most  of  his 
other  bUls  have  been  on  the  side  of  antl- 
famlly.  anti-church  and  anti-God." 

Bellenson's  bill,  which  would  virtually 
wipe  out  any  laws  dealing  with  abortion,  has 
caused  a  statewide  furor,  with  citizen  com- 
mittees being  formed  statewide  to  fight  the 
measure. 

For  Instance,  two  committees  were  fwroed 
m  Orange  County  specifically  to  help  defeat 
the  Bellenson  bill. 

One  of  the  committees  is  made  up  largely 
of  members  of  St.  Barbara's  (Roman  Catho- 
lic) parish  In  Santa  Ana.  In  tandem  with 
other  citizen  groups  that  were  originally 
designed  to  fight  other  Issues. 

A  second  committee,  formed  Just  this 
week.  Is  a  broad  based  organization  made  up 
of  residents  of  the  city  of  Anaheim,  a  com- 
mittee that  includes  clergymen  and  physi- 
cians of  both  Protestantism  and  Oatholl- 
clam.  as  well  as  laymen  from  a  variety  of 
church  backgrounds. 

Mrs  Shlpp,  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Is  a  resident  of  the  Cheviot  HlUs 
section  of  Beverly  Hills  and  has  been  active 
In  literally  doeens  of  clubs  and  civic  organi- 
zations including  Boy  Scouts.  Episcopal 
Church  lay  work;  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Ebell  Club;  Cheviot  Hills  Garden  Club; 
Music  Center  BuUdlng  Fund  Blue  Ribbon 
Committee;  Children's  Hospital  Auxiliary; 
American  OiiUd  of  Authors  and  Composers; 
Cheviot  Hills  Homeowners  Association;  Jun- 
ior Philharmonic  Committee;  United  Re- 
publicans of  Calilomia;  Neighborhood 
Youth  Association  and  various  RepubUcan 
groups. 

"I  never  dreamed  I  would  be  running  for 
poUtlcal  ofSce,"  she  told  an  admiring  group 
of  women  who  met  with  her  at  a  bayslde 
home  In  Newport  Beach  Tuesday  to  pledge 
their  support  in  her  campaign. 

Supporters  in  the  county  rationalize  their 
participation  In  her  campaign  by  sUtlng 
that  Bellenson,  her  Democrat  opponent,  is 
soUcltlng  help  from  throughout  the  state, 
"especially  In  the  San  Francisco  area." 

"Furthermore,"  she  said,  "the  bills  sub- 
mitted by  Bellenson  directly  involve  every 
taxpayer  in  this  state." 

In  that  sense,  she  said,  the  state  Senate 
office  Is  always  a  "stotewide"  office  rather 
than  regional  as  far  as  the  welfare  of  the 
voters  Is  concerned. 

Mrs.  Sharp  drew  a  laugh  from  her  audience 
when  she  told  them  that  her  husband  has 
always  been  somewhat  negative  about  her 
Involvement  in  civic  activities  but  is  back- 
ing her  completely  on  this  Issue. 

"He  told  me  it  was  the  only  Important 
thing  I've  ever  done,"  she  said,  adding  that 
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she  thought  the  birth  of  her  two  children 
was  fairly  important,  also. 

The  26th  district  in  which  Mrs.  Shlpp  is 
camfkalgning  embraces  such  diverse  areas  as 
Venice,  Beverly  Hills,  Exposition  Park  and 
Baldwin  Hills. 

However.  It  U  the  very  diversity  of  the 
area  that  encourages  her. 

"The  Beverly  Hills  area  Is  generally  very 
liberal,"  she  said,  adding  that  even  there 
she  has  begun  to  receive  support  from  some 
surprising  circles. 

At  the  same  time,  she  said,  she  feels  she 
will  run  very  well  In  the  Negro  areas  of 
Baldwin  Hills  and  Exposition  Park,  "since 
they  see  abortion  and  family  planning  as  a 
genocldal  attack  upon  their  race,"  she  aald. 

With  Conrad  Hilton  as  her  campaigning 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Shlpp  said  she  Is  confident 
that  she  will  "be  able  to  raise  the  $80,000  It 
win  take  to  beat  my  opponent." 

Abortioms  Accoumt  for  One  of  Five 
Pregnanct  Deaths 

Los  Angeles.- — New  legislation,  proposed  on 
behalf  of  the  abortion  mills,  characteristically 
cite  health  of  the  mother  as  Justification  for 
the  operation. 

The  implied  assumption  Is  that  abortion 
Is  safer  than  pregnancy. 

Official  vital  statistics,  however,  fall  to 
sustain  that  common  notion. 

An  analysis  is  contained  In  a  brilliant  ap- 
peal brief  filed  by  Attorney  Robert  L.  Sassone 
on  behalf  of  an  amicus  curiae  In  "The  United 
States  vs.  Milan  Vultah,"  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
for  the  October  1970  term. 

The  details  of  the  case  are  prolonged  and 
will  not  be  recited  here.  The  statistics  pre- 
sented by  Attorney  Sassone  are  pertinent  and 
stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Mr.  Sassone  begins  by  pointing  out  the 
basis  of  the  belief  that  abortion  Is  not  as 
risky  as  pregnancy.  U.S.  Vital  Statistics,  he 
explains,  indicate  a  death  rate  from  preg- 
nancy of  0.6  persons  per  100,000.  The  same 
source  reports  0.1  deaths  per  100.000  are 
caused  by  abortion,  leaving  0.4  deaths  per 
100.000  caused  by  complications  of  pregnancy 
other  than  abortions. 

"Superficially,"  Mr.  Sassone  stater,  "It 
appears  that  pregnancy  Is  four  times  as  dan- 
gerous as  abortion."  So  many  penoas  are 
Ukely  to  be  misled  imtil  they  get  the  rest  of 
the  story.  Here  are  the  facts  that  have  not 
been  disclosed  to  the  public  print  hereto. 

"The  white  death  rate  from  pregnancy," 
Mr.  Sassone  continues,  "Is  less  than  30  per 
cent  of  the  non-white  death  rate  from  preg- 
nancy, showing  that  proper  medical  care 
would  greatly  reduce  the  0.4  per  100,000  death 
rate  from  pregnancy." 

This  one  sentence  stands  as  a  strong  In- 
dictment of  the  medical  care  accorded  In  ob- 
stetric cases  to  the  Negro  population,  that  Is 
the  target  of  the  current  genoclde-through- 
abortlon  campaign. 

In  other  words,  out  of  10  million  white 
pregnancies,  you  can  expect  12  mothers  to  die 
of  complications  therefrom.  But  out  of  the 
same  number  of  Negro  pregnancies,  the  rate 
would  be  29  deaths.  If  Negro  deaths  were  re- 
duced to  the  white  level,  the  death  rate  from 
pregnancy  vrould  be  cut  drastically. 

Tet  a  more  Important  piece  of  the  Jigsaw 
puzzle  Is  that  the  abortion-death  rate  Is  un- 
duly low  for  the  reason  that  the  legal  stand- 
ards hereto  were  more  stringent  and  the 
number  of  abortions  was  kept  down.  Even 
so  deaths  resulting  from  abortion  were  run- 
ning at  one-fourth  the  deaths  resulting  from 
pregnancies.  As  the  number  of  abortions  per 
100,000  climbs,  the  number  of  deaths  per 
100  000  can  be  expected  to  climb  also. 

The  first  month  of  New  York  City's  experi- 
ence under  the  liberalized  law  was  three 
deaths  in  the  first  1.000  operations.  There  is 
no  way  to  apply  these  figur^  on  »  P«  lO^^ 
000  population  basis.  New  York  hesith  au 
thoritles  indicated  they  would  tolerate  thwe 
deaths  per  100,000  operations  (not  per  low. 
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000  population)  so  the  abortion  death  rate 
there  for  that  one  month  was  100  times 
greater  than  the  highest  tolerable  limit. 

A  NuRSS's  Stort  :  "I  Wotnj)  Never  Be  Able  to 

Close  Mt  Etes  at  Nicht  .  .  ." 

(By  Pat  Jones.  R.N.) 

(Editor's  note:  Mrs.  Robert  Jones  Is  a  vrife 
and  mother  as  well  as  a  nurse.  She  has  assist- 
ed at  many  births.  She  told  The  Educator  she 
cannot  separate  the  sight  of  any  baby  from 
the  thought  of  her  own  children.  "I  would 
never  be  able  to  close  my  eyes  at  night."  she 
said,  "without  that  little  face  flashing 
through  the  dark.  My  conscience  would  never 
let  me  help  an  abortionist."  In  the  following 
article  she  explains  in  detail.) 

I  am  a  nurse.  All  my  life  I  have  been  de- 
voted to  preserving  health. 

Women  come  to  the  medical  profession 
carrying  babies  In  their  arms — and  carrying 
babies  undw  their  hearts. 

Married  and  unmarried  alike,  they  come — 
with  the  married  mother  leaning  on  the 
strong  arm  of  her  husband. 

But  for  the  iinmarrled  mother  there  Is  no 
such  strength  for  her  weakness,  no  thrill  of 
Joy  that  life  is  about  to  come  Into  the 
world — and  my  heart  goes  out  to  her,  my 
heart  often  Inreaks  for  her,  because  she  can- 
not share  life's  greatest  moment  with  the 
one  she  loves. 

How  beautiful  is  that  moment  of  newly 
created  life — when  lungs  take  air  for  the  first 
time  and  the  cry  of  the  child  announces 
triumphantly  that  he  has  arrived,  whole  and 
well  and  eager  to  start  the  great  adventure. 

It  Is  then  that  I  turn  away  and  weep, 
silently  perhaps,  but  nonetheless  I  weep  for 
the  mother  who  cannot  hold  that  bright  new 
life  up  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  her  hus- 
band— because  she  has  no  husband. 
that  new  life  is  still  a  babt 

But  still,  that  new  life  is  the  same  as 
the  life  produced  by  the  mother  whose  hus- 
band is  waiting  to  take  the  lively  new  infant 
home  to  those  shiny  new  toys. 

There  Is  the  baby,  beautifully  formed,  lying 
securely  In  the  arms  of  his  mother — married 
or  not. 

The  child  knows  nothing  about  his  father- 
he  knows  only  that  he  Is  loved  by  one,  and 
for  now,  that  is  all  that  matters. 

But  how  many  babies  will  not  He  warm 
and  secure  In  the  arms  of  their  mothers — 
because  their  life  has  been  terminated,  vio- 
lently, horribly  terminated  by  abortion. 

Suffocated,  crushed  and  dismembered,  the 
beating  heart  of  the  tiny  child  is  mangled 
and  torn  in  an  act  called  abortion. 

Abortion.  It  sounds  clinical  and  imper- 
sonal, like  an  appendix  removal  or  a  tonsil- 
lectomy. 

But  there  is  this  difference.  That  tiny 
child— expelled  by  force  from  Its  warm  and 
secure  place  Inside  Its  mother's  body — Is 
fiusbed  down  the  drain.  Incinerated  or  tossed 
into  a  stainless  steel  bucket,  there  to  slowly 
suffocate  and  die — alone  and  unloved. 

Without  the  cool  effldant  hands  of  the 
abortionist,  that  miniature  human  being 
might  still  be  functioning  perfectly  within 
Its  protective  environment  at  the  moment  It 
takes  Its  last  strangled  breath. 

SUDDENLT  THE  ENVIBONMBNT  IS  DESTROTXD 

It  might  still  be  functioning  when  the 
surgical  Instrument  crushes  Its  skull  Inside 
Its  protecting  environment,  or  cuts  through 
its  fleeh  as  arms  and  legs  are  mangled,  torn 
and  dismembered  one  by  one. 

You  say  It  Is  not  a  child.  Ah,  but  have  you 
watched  one  cry  out  as  It  Is  disposed  of  as 
waste  through  hideous  multUatlon? 

Have  you  looked  at  It  and  realized  that  It 
could  even  survive,  despite  the  cruel  shock  of 
being  torn  from  Its  protecting  place,  If  It 
were  to  receive  skilled  medical  car''— because 
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it  has  reached  the  age  when  the  possibility 
of  surviving  in  the  world  is  a  fact. 

It  doesn't  matter  to  the  child  U  there  Is 
a  father  waiting  for  it — It  only  knows,  or 
will  one  day  know,  that  It  somehow  survived 
the  ghastly  ordeal. 

But  the  abortionist  U  not  Interested  in 
preserving  the  tiny  breath  of  life,  for  now 
his  skills  are  used  to  exterminate  life,  to  kill. 

Yes,  abortion  is  a  ooldly  clinical  term — 
and  the  proposed  or  enacted  laws  allow  the 
mother  to  decide  for  herself,  exclusively,  If 
that  child  Is  to  live  or  die. 

No  one  asks  the  father.  No  one  asks  the 
unborn  Infant.  No  one  asks  the  creator  of 
us  all. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  unmarried  woman 
who  is  pregnant — but  It  goes  out  also  to  the 
baby  that  will  never  grow  to  feel  the  sun  and 
the  rain  on  Its  face,  that  will  never  know  the 
warm  glow  of  love  or  the  terms  of  sorrow, 
that  will  never  bounce  a  bright  rubber  ball 
down  a  flower  filled  hill. 

I  am  a  nurse.  My  life  is  dedicated  to  saving 
of  the  lives  of  others.  Pray  with  me  for  the 
restoration  of  the  sanity  of  healing. 

LiBEBAL  RC  Priest  Cauqht  in  Dilemma 

Oranfleld  is  a  liberal  Roman  Catholic  priest 
who  U  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  real  dilemma 
over  the  matter  of  abortion  and  abortlcm 
laws. 

Through  a  lawyer  who  Is  licensed  to  prac- 
tice in  both  Massachusetts  and  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  Granfleld  must,  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  full  time  vocation,  take  a 
slightly  different  tack  than  would  generally 
be  the  case  with  a  barrister  of  liberal  persua- 
s'.ons. 

However,  after  weighing  all  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  matter,  Granfield  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  though  over  ptopulatlon  may 
be  a  serious  future  problem,  man  should  not 
solve  his  problem  by  the  wholesale  slaughter 
of  people — Including  the  unborn  Infant. 

Mankind,  he  decides,  has  usually  solved  Its 
problems — such  as  the  Insane,  111,  old,  etc. — 
by  something  other  than  mass  euthanasia, 
and  the  population  problem  will  have  to  be 
solved  the  same  way  If  man  is  not  to  become 
so  brutalized  that  he  loses  all  conscience 
and  human  life  In  general  becomes  worthless 
and  tenuous  at  best. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  priest  cites  Im- 
pressive statistics  to  show  that  the  United 
States  Is  so  far  from  over  population  as  to 
make  all  the  alarms  sounded  by  the  ecologists 
a  laughing  matter. 

He  proves  conclusively — from  e  variety  of 
sources  both  Inside  and  outside  religious 
circles — that  the  taking  of  a  human  life  is 
definitely  Involved  In  abortion,  and  as  such 
It  Is  simply  murder,  no  matter  the  fancy 
therapeutic  UU>els  attached  to  It  by  the 
apologists  for  Infanticide. 

Warning  that  abortion  is  a  new  tool  for 
social  engineering.  Oranfleld  makes  the 
salient  point  that  the  worse  part  of  abortion 
may  not  be  the  simple  taking  of  the  life  of 
a  helpless,  unborn  baby — It  may  be  the  open- 
ing gate  to  allowing  the  state  to  think  of 
people  as  expendable  units  of  social  utility. 

That,  of  course.  Is  the  charted  pathway  to 
a  horror  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  seen,  and  one  that  no  nation  would 
want  to  voluntarily  walk. 

Greek  Chxhich  Raps  Lib  Law 

New  York. — The  20th  biennial  clergy-laity 
congress  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese 
of  North  and  South  America  has  declared 
against  liberalized  abortion. 

"We  must  give  a  clarion  call  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  nation  warning  them  of  this  seri- 
ous violation  of  the  reverence  for  life  by 
the  Indiscriminate  exercises  of  abortion,"  the 
convention  declared.  The  Greek  Orthodox 
constituency  represents  1.8  million  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 
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Race  Discrimination  in  Nation's  Capital 

Pobtland,  Oregon — U.S.  Senator  Blank  has 
offered  a  bill  that  would  authorize  abortions 
for  the  densely  Negro  areas  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Blank  bill  does  not  mention  the  race 
factor,  but  specifies  a  geographic  area  of  the 
country  that  Is  heavUy  Negro  In  population. 

The  Republican  cited  "over  population" 
as  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  an  environ- 
mental crisis  facing  the  world  today. 

Blank  said  his  legislation  was  an  effort  "to 
ease  the  strain  on  an  overtaxed  environ- 
ment." referring  to  large  Negro  families  In 
the  nation's  capital. 

For  other  areas  of  the  country,  and  not 
limited  to  Negro-populated  Washington. 
D.C.,  Blank  proposed  a  tightening  of  the 
federal  Income  tax  laws  so  that  a  family 
coiUd  have  exen^Uons  for  only  three 
children. 

Antl-abortlonlsts  In  Loe  Angeles  charac- 
terized Packwood  as  the  Blank  plan  as  a 
"federal  Bellenson  law." 

The  SenatOT  had  the  backing  of  UJ3.  Sen- 
ator Blank. 

Overpopxtlation  Mtth  Exploded  by  Bishop 
Bitrlinoton,  Vermont  —  Roman  Catholic 
Blshc^  Robert  F.  Joyce  of  Burlington  ex- 
ploded the  overpopulation  myth. 

Referring  to  the  vast  numbers  of  persons 
m  urban  centers,  Bishop  Joyce  said  the  real 
problem  Is  overconcentratlon.  not  overpopu- 
lation. 

In  his  column  In  the  Vermont  CathoUc 
Tribune.  Bishop  Joyce  quoted  the  words  of 
U.8.  Secretary  of  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel, 
"We  dont  have  too  many  people.  The  trouble 
is  that  they're  concentrated  in  the  wrong 

The  bishop  said  80  per  cent  of  the  200 
million  population  of  the  country  is  crowded 
into  cities  which  constitute  about  10  per 
oent  of  the  land  area.  He  said  there  are  now 
11  acres  of  land  for  every  man.  woman  and 
child  in  the  VS..  "But  most  people  Uve  on 
only  a  few  square  yards." 

"So  the  easy  solution  is  offered  of  prevent- 
ing Ufe  or  destroying  It,"  the  bishop  wrote. 
••Respect  for  life,  for  human  nature,  for 
profound  hiiman  values  and  InstincU,  these 
are  considered  secondary  and  totaUy  Irre- 
levant." ^       .         .    _„ 

The  bishop  said  the  country  has  been 
bombarded  In  recent  years  with  much  popu- 
lation explosion  propaganda,  "much  of  it 
based  on  looae  thinking,  with  aU  kinds  of 
oonnecUons  with  poUution,  birth  control, 
abortion,  and  other  current  issues." 

Ed  Reinecke  On  Record  S^^Siio  Lib  Law 

Sacramento.— Lt.  Gov.  Ed  Reinecke  Is  on 
record  here  that  liberalization  of  CalUomla's 
abortion  statute  would  "cut  at  the  very  fiber 
of  our  people." 

"To  place  in  the  hands  of  a  prospective 
mother,  with  or  without  nominal  medical 
consent,  the  future  existence  of  a  life  already 
conceived  Is  to  stretch  beyond  rational 
bounds  the  traditional,  the  moral  or  the 
religious  convictions  of  a  spiritual  person. 

"Therapeutic  abortion  is  acceptable  under 
strict  and  multiple  consent  of  the  medical 
profession  for  reasons  determined  to  be  valid, 
but  the  Indiscriminate,  selfish  egotistic  de- 
cision by  man  or  woman  to  take  the  life  of 
unborn  chUd  begs  the  question  of  the  very 
existence  of  God,"  Reinecke  said. 

A  California  law  (SB  462)  opened  the  flood- 
gates for  abortion  in  1967.  In  part,  the  law 
provides  that  abortions  may  be  performed 
in  hospitals  when  a  medical  committee  finds 
there  Is  risk  to  the  mother's  physical  or 
mental  health  or  when  the  pregnancy  re- 
sulted from  rape  or  Incest. 

The  procedure  for  the  finding  of  rape  or 
incest  Is  minimal,  amounting  to  little  more 
than  affidavit  verified  by  the  opinion  of  the 
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district  attorney.  The  new  abortion  statute 
does  not  provide  for  a  qualified  person  to 
serve  on  the  medical  panel  In  the  finding  of 
risk  to  mental  health. 

In  one  section,  the  1067  statute  defines 
"mental  health"  to  mean  exactly  the  op- 
posite. Section  2594,  newly  added  to  Divi- 
sion 30  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Code,  reads: 
"The  term  mental  health  as  used  In  Section 
26961  means  MENTAL  ILUnsSS  to  the  extent 
that  the  woman  Is  dangerous  to  herself  or 
to  the  person  or  property  of  others  or  Is  In 
need  of  supervision  or  restraint."  (Etophasls 
added  by  editor.) 

The  measure  does  forbid  abortions  after 
the  20tb  week  of  pregnancy. 

BoT  Saw  Babibb  in  Jaks,  That  Madk  Hnf 

A   PlOHTXa 

AicAHKXM. — Mark  White  Jr.  Is  16  years  old. 
He  opposes  legalization  of  abortion  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

"It  seems  to  me  a  doctor's  duty  Is  to  save 
life  and  not  to  destroy  It,"  he  said  Tuesday. 
"By  performing  abortions,  a  doctor  Is  actually 
going  back  on  his  creed." 

Recently  they  had  Jars  on  display  at  his 
parish  with   "aborted  babies"  in  them. 

"I  Just  can't  describe  it,"  he  said,  "except 
to  say  they  looked  Just  like  human  babies 
except  they  are  smaller." 

"Xf  Ood  didn't  have  a  purpose  for  that 
child,"  he  said,  "he  wouldn't  have  created 
him.  Bach  child  has  a  purpose  In  life  and 
by  legalizing  abortion  we  would  be  Interfer- 
ing with  Ood's  plans." 

Kark  said  he  believes  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  pro-abortion  individuals  Is  to  "cut 
down  on  popxilatlon,  but  that's  not  the  right 
thing." 

On  the  day  Mark  was  interviewed,  the  state 
assembly  had  Just  passed  a  bill  allowing  13 
year  old  girls  to  be  sterilized  without  their 
p(u«nts  consent  or  even  knowledge. 

He  was  encouraging  everyone  to  wire  their 
assemblymen  and  protest  the  passage,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  vote  against  the  bill  that 
same  afternoon  because  it  was  cc»nlng  up  Tor 
another  vote  count  on  request  of  Assembly- 
man Robert  Badham-R,  Newport. 


Labok  Pai>es  LABXiiS  Lib  Law  Bbutal 
Chicaoo. — The  Butcher  Workman,  pub- 
lished by  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen,  AFL-CIO,  characterized 
permissive  abortion  laws  as  "abominably 
brutal." 

An  editorial  In  the  July-August  issue  said 
something  must  be  done  about  the  popula- 
tion explosion.  It  added: 

"We  are  not  opposed  to  the  pill,  and 
doeens  of  other  pr«cautlonary  measures, 
Including  restraint  to  prevent  conception. 
We  shall  never,  however,  favor  outright 
murder  to  stop  the  over-lnhabltatlon  of  the 
earth." 

Two  Pko-Abobtionists  Dxtkatko 

Albaut,  N.Y. — Two  of  New  York's  leading 
pro-abortlonlsts  will  not  be  back  to  vote  on 
more  permissive  abortion  laws. 

They  are  Democratic  Assemblyman  George 
M.  Michaels  of  Auburn  and  Republican  State 
Sen.  D.  Clinton  Domlnlck. 

Michaels'  was  the  key  vote  that  put  the 
abortlon-on-demand  law  to  clear  the  a»- 
sembly.  Domlnlck  piloted  the  same  measTire 
through  the  State  Senate. 

Both  were  defeated  In  the  June  33  pri- 
maries. 

Lboislatobs  Who  Pttt  thx  Babt  in  thx 
Bttckbt! 

Since  1961,  eight  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  California  legislature  that  bear 
on  the  subject  of  abortion. 

Of  theae.  six  were  Introduced  by  State 
Senator  Anthony  Bellenaon,  Democrat  re- 
presenting the  36th  Senatorial  District,  com- 
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prising  Venice,  Beverly  Hills,  Exposition  Park 
and  Baldwin  HUls.  The  two  other  bills  were 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  John  T.  Knox, 
Democrat  of  the  11th  District  in  Richmond 
and  by  Assemblyman  Craig  Blddle,  repre- 
senting the  74th  district  in  Riverside. 

Of  the  six  Bellenson  bills,  three  were  In- 
troduced prior  to  1966  when  the  author  was 
In  the  Assembly,  and  three  were  Introduced 
after  1066  when  be  was  in  the  Senate. 

The  later  three  Bellenson  bills  are  num- 
bered as  follows:  SB  463  (1967),  SB  1039 
(1968).  and  SB  544  (1970).  They  provide, 
in  general,  for  a  loosening  of  restrictions  on 
abortion. 

The  Bellenson  abortion  bill  of  1970  (SB 
644)  did  not  stand  alone,  but  was  accom- 
panied by  five  other  bills  related  to  family 
life  and  medical  Intimacies.  The  bills  bore 
numbers  SB  641,  SB  642.  SB  643,  SB  646,  and 
SB  546.  Together  with  SB  644  they  came  to 
be  known  as  the  "Bellenson  package." 

Because  of  space  limitations,  we  will  dis- 
cuss here  only  the  bills  that  were  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  These  were  the  1967 
measure  SB  462  and  SB  642.  The  content  was 
as  follows : 

— SB  462  provided  that  a  hospital  medical 
staff  may  authorize  abortion  In  cases  where 
the  pregnancy  resulted  from  rape  or  Incest, 
or  in  which  there  Is  "substantial  risk  that 
continuance  of  the  pregnancy  would  gravely 
impair  the  physical  or  mental  health  of  the 
mother."  No  proof  of  the  rape  or  Incest  was 
required,  but  only  an  affidavit  from  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  No  psychiatric  qualification 
was  required  in  the  case  of  the  medical 
panel  that  was  to  Judge  of  the  mental  health. 

— SB  542  permits  a  female  child  who  is  un- 
married to  be  sterilized  or  aborted  without 
the  consent  of  the  parents. 

aBLTTCTANT  UNTII,    ISST 

The  rec<»'d  Indicates  the  California  legisla- 
ture was  generally  reluctant  to  Involve  it- 
self with  legislation  to  ease  restrictions  on 
the  killing  of  unborn  Infants  until  1967.  The 
key  measure  of  that  year  was  the  Bellenson 
bill  SB  462.  The  measure  was  couched  In 
plausible  terms  that  nvade  It  defensible  be- 
fore a  public  that  was  not  then  overly  in- 
quiring. Experienced  legislators,  however, 
would  have  had  no  problem  divining  the  in- 
tent and  direction  of  the  measure.  As  re- 
lated above,  the  measure  ostensibly  set  the 
mother's  life  as  the  chief  matter  of  concern 
In  an  abortion.  A  careful  reader  will  note  the 
deception,  however.  SB  462  offers  to  pro- 
tect the  mother  against  the  danger  of  preg- 
nancy, but  gives  no  balancing  protection 
against  the  danger  of  the  abortion. 

Aside  from  the  grave  moral  Implications, 
the  bill  was  technically  deficient.  The  legis- 
lation requires  only  an  affidavit  from  the  dis- 
trict attorney  as  to  rape  or  Incest.  The  bill 
authorizes  abortion  In  Instance  when  there 
Is  "substantial  risk  that  continuance  of  the 
pregnancy  would  gravely  impair  the  physical 
or  mental  health  of  the  mother."  These  terms 
are  so  broad  that  it  excludes  no  one;  the  sole 
qualification  Is  pregnancy.  Any  woman  who 
has  a  baby  is  gravely  impaired,  at  least  for 
a  time;  the  legislation  sets  no  minimum 
dwaUon  for  the  impairment. 

Such  loophcdes  are  glartngly  obvious  even 
to  a  layman.  Clearly  SB  642  was  a  wet  finger 
held  up  to  the  winds  of  public  opinion.  The 
forces  behind  the  abc»tlon  drive  were  ready 
with  another  boatload  of  laws. 

And  SB  462  did  pass. 

In  spite  of  glaring  technical  deficiencies, 
SB  463  got  48  votes  in  the  Assembly  against 
30  noes.  The  measure  passed  the  Senate  21 
to  17. 

"TB8"    AaSBMBLTMBX 

Aaaemblymen  voting  In  favor  of  SB  462 
Included  the  following  who  also  are  members 
of  the  1970  legislature: 

Wmiam  Bagley,  Rr-7th,  San  RaXMl;  Carloa 
Bee.  D-13th,  Hayward;  Craig  Blddle.  B-74th. 
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Riverside;  Yvonne  Brathwaite,  D-63rd,  Loa 
Angeles;  Willie  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  D-lSth,  San 
Francisco;  John  L.  Burton.  D-SOth,  San 
Francisco;  Charles  J.  Conrad,  R^7th,  Sher- 
man Oaks;  Kenneth  Cory,  D-69th,  Anaheim; 
Earl  P.  Crandall,  R-26th,  San  Jose;  Robert 
W.  Crown,  D-14th,  Oakland:  Waddle  P. 
Deddeh,  D-77th,  Chula  Vista:  James  W.  Dent, 
R-lOth,  Concord;  Gordon  W.  Duffy,  R-2l8t, 
Hanford;  John  F.  Dunlap,  D-6th,  ValleJo; 
March  K.  Fong,  D-16th,  Oakland;  Bill 
Greene.  D-63rd,  Los  Angeles;  Leroy  F.  Green, 
D-3rd,  Sacramento;  Harvey  Johnson,  D-58th, 
EI  Monte;  Ray  E.  Johnson,  R-4th,  Chlco; 
Walter  J.  BLarabian,  I>-45th,  Monterey  Park; 
William  M.  Ketchum,  R-29th,  Bakersfleld; 
John  T.  Knox,  D-llth,  Richmond;  Frank 
Lanterman,  R-47tb,  Pasadena;  John  J.  Miller, 
D-17th,  Oakland;  Bob  Monagan,  R-12th, 
Stockton;  Don  Mulford,  R-ieth,  Oakland; 
Carley  V.  Porter,  D-38th,  Compton;  Walter  W. 
Powers,  D-Sth,  Sacramento;  Leon  Ralph,  D- 
5&th.  Los  Angeles;  Newton  L.  Russell,  R- 
63nd,  Biu-bank;  Leo  J.  Ryan,  D-37th,  South 
San  Francisco:  Alan  Sleroty,  D-59th,  Los 
Angeles;  Kent  H.  Stacey,  R-28th,  Bakersfleld; 
Victor  V.  Veyaey,  R-75th,  Brawley;  Charles 
Warren,  D-66th,  Loa  Angeles;  Pete  Wilson, 
R-76th,  San  Diego;  Edwin  L.  Z'berg.  D-9th, 
Sacramento;  George  N.  Zenovlch,  D-32nd. 
Fresno;  Jesse  Unruh,  D-66th,  Inglewood. 

SZNATOBS    WHO    VOTED    "TBS" 

Yes  votes  in  favor  of  SB  462  were  cast  by 
the  following  Senators  who  also  are  mem- 
bers of  the  1970  Legislature. 

Alfred  B.  Alqulat,  D-13th,  San  Jose;  An- 
thony C.  Bellenson,  D-26th,  Los  Angeles; 
Clark  L.  Bradley,  R-14th,  San  Jose;  Clair  W. 
Burgener,  R-38th,  La  Mesa;  William  E. 
Coombe,  R-30th,  Rlalto;  George  Deukmejlan, 
R-37th,  Long  Beach;  Ralph  C.  DUls,  D-32nd, 
San  Pedro;  Mervyn  M.  Dymally,  D-29th.  Loa 
Angeles;  Donald  L.  Grunsky,  R^17th,  Wat- 
sonvllle:  John  L.  Harmer.  R-21st,  Olendale; 
Fred  W.  Marler,  Jr.,  R-3nd,  Redding;  James 
R.  Mills,  D-40th,  San  Diego;  George  R.  Mos- 
cone,  D-lOth,  San  Francisco:  Nicholas  C. 
Petris,  D-nth,  Oakland;  Albert  S.  Rodda, 
D-6th,  Sacramento;  Lewis  F.  Sherman,  R- 
9tb,  Oakland:  Alan  Short,  I>-6th,  Stockton; 
Walter  W.  Stlern,  D-18th,  Bakersfleld; 
Stephen  P.  Teale,  D-Srd,  Sacramento:  Howard 
Way,  B-lSth,  Bxeter. 

One  of  the  "aye"  votes  Is  no  longer  serving 
in  the  Senate,  but  since  20  of  them  continue 
there,  the  skids  were  greased  for  additional 
legislation  of  this  type. 

After  his  success  with  SB  462,  Senator  Bell- 
enson began  a  .Jiofigun  attack  upon  existing 
laws  to  safeguard  the  family  relationship. 
Bellenson  called  for  contraceptives  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  state  funds,  for  additional  in- 
come tax  to  be  hei^ied  upon  families  with 
more  than  two  children,  and  to  limit  the  dis- 
cretion that  a  hospital  staff  has  to  curb 
sterilizaUons.  SB  642,  permitting  sterilization 
and  abortion  of  female  children  without  con- 
sent of  parents,  passed  both  hovises  of  the 
Legislature. 

SIX    VOTBD    •'NO" 

In  the  Senate,  SB  642  went  through  with 
only  six  votes  against  It.  All  opposition  votes 
were  cast  by  Republican  Senators.  On  the 
other  hand,  10  Republicans  teamed  with  15 
Democrats  to  put  it  over — 36  yes  and  6  no. 
Five  Republicans  and  six  Democrat  Senators 
did  not  vote. 

Between  the  time  of  the  Senate  vote  and 
the  SB  643'B  appearance  on  the  house  floor, 
the  legislators  began  to  feel  the  ground 
swell  of  public  opinion.  In  fact,  the  Assembly 
took  two  roll  calls  and  there  was  consider- 
able switching  of  position  that  clouds  the 
true  feelings  of  the  legislators  Involved. 

In  the  flrst  go  round,  31  Republicans  voted 
for  the  bill  along  with  21  Democrats  to  give 
pasaage — 41  yes,  to  sa  no.  Twenty-one  Re- 
publicans and  12  Democrats  voted  no  One 
Republican  and  five  Democrats  did  not  vote. 
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The  second  roll  call — on  a  motion  to  re- 
consider— showed  38  Assemblymen  opposed 
to  SB  542,  or  at  least  favorable  to  studying 
the  matter  for  a  longer  period.  Twenty-six 
voted  to  the  contrary,  a  sufficient  number  to 
block  reconsideration. 

In  the  second  vote  26  Republicans  teamed 
with  12  Democrats  to  seek  reconsideration. 
Seven  Republicans  teamed  with  19  Democrats 
In  favor  of  the  Bellenson  bill.  Thus  the  flrst 
decision  stood. 

COBT  swrrcRxa 

Among  those  changing  positions  was  As- 
semblyman Kenneth  Cory,  Democrat  of  the 
69th  District  in  Orange  County.  He  voted 
against  SB  642  the  first  time  when  it  passed 
by  a  heax'y  margin.  But  when  opponents  of 
legalized  abortion  picked  up  strength  on  re- 
consideration, he  abstained  from  voting. 
Seven  other  Democrats  and  eight  Republicans 
abstained,  also. 

In  spite  of  the  seeming  confusion  in  the 
SB  642  roll  calls.  The  Educator  was  able  to 
identify  hard-line  pro-abortlonlsts  by  com- 
paring the  1070  votes  with  the  1067  votes 
on  the  first  successful  abortion  bill. 

Those  Assemblymen  Who  voted  pro-abor- 
tion straight  down  the  line  on  SB  462  of  1067 
and  SB  642  of  1970  are  as  follows  (the  dis- 
trict number  precedes  the  name)  : 

3.  Leroy  F.  Green,  D-Sacramento;  4.  Ray 
E.  Johnson,  R-Chico;  6.  John  F.  Dun- 
lap.  D-Vallejo;  7.  William  T.  Bagley,  R-San 
Rafael;  8.  Walter  W.  Powers,  D-Sacramento; 
8.  Edwin  L,  Z'berg,  D-West  Sacramento;  li. 
John  T.  Knox,  D-Rlchmond;  12.  Bob  Mona- 
gan, R-Stockton;  14.  Robert  W.  Crown,  D- 
Oakland;  16.  March  K.  Fong,  D-Oakland; 
17.  John  J.  MiUer,  D-Oakland;  18.  WiUle  L. 
Brown,  Jr.,  D-San  Francisco;  20.  Jc*n  L. 
Burton,  D-San  Francisco;  21.  Gordon  W. 
Duffy,  R-HanfoiTd;  26.  Carl  A.  Brltschgl.  R- 
Redwood  City;  28.  Kent  H.  Stacey,  R-Bak- 
ersflrid;  29.  WUliam  M.  Ketchum,  R-Bakers- 
fleld;  32.  George  N.  Zenovlch,  D-Fresno:  53. 
BiU  Green,  D-Loe  Angeles;  66.  Leon  Ralph 
D-Loe  Angeles;  66.  Charles  Warren,  D-Los 
Angeles;  69.  Alan  Sleroty,  D-Loe  Angeles; 
61.  Henry  A.  Waxman,  D-Los  Angeles;  63 
Yvonne  W.  Brathwaite,  D-Loe  Angeles;  76. 
^actor  V.  Veysoy,  B-Brawley;  76.  Pete  WUson, 
B-San  Diego. 

On  the  Senate  side  the  diehard  pro- 
abortionists  are: 

3.  Stephen  P.  Teale,  D-Saoramento.  5.  Al- 
bert 8.  Rodda,  D-Sacramento:  6.  Alan  Short, 
D-Stockton;  8.  Lewis  P.  Sherman,  R-Oak- 
land;  10.  George  H.  Mascone,  D-San  Fran- 
daoo;  11.  Nicholas  C.  PetrU,  D-Oakland;  13. 
Alfred  E.  Alqulat,  D-San  Jose;  15.  Howard 
Way,  R-Exeter;  17.  Donald  L.  Grunsky  R- 
Watsonvllle;  18.  Walter  W.  Stiem,  D-Bakers- 
fleld;  20.  WilUam  E.  Coombs,  R-Rlalto;  22. 
Tom  Carrell,  D-San  Fernando;  26.  Anthony 
C.  Bellenson,  D-Los  Angeles:  29.  Mervyn  M 
Dymally,  D-Loe  Angeles;  32.  Raljrti  C.  Dills, 
D-San  Pedro;  37.  George  Deukmejlan,  R- 
Long  Beach;  38.  Clair  W.  Burgener,  R-La 
Mesa. 

Many  will  be  shocked  and  saddened  that 
legislators  in  whom  they  have  reposed  confi- 
dence are  exposed  in  this  edition  of  the  Edu- 
cator, Irrespective  of  party.  But  the  facts 
cannot  be  altered.  These  are  the  men  who 
withdrew  the  state  from  prosecuUon  for 
murder  of  the  unborn.  These  are  the  law- 
makers who  put  the  baby  In  the  bucket. 


lOWANS  IN  THE  PEACE  CORPS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
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Register  Picture  magazine  contains  a 
story  telling  of  the  efforts  of  lowans  in 
the  Peace  Corpw  in  South  America.  These 
young  men  and  women  are  certainly  to 
be  commended  for  their  unselfish  and 
meaningful  contributions  to  the  further- 
ance of  better  imderstanding  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  I  must,  of  course, 
note  that  one  of  the  young  men  dis- 
cused.  Mr.  Michael  DeVine,  is  from  Bet- 
tendorf  in  my  district. 
I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

How    lOWANS    HXLP    SOtJTK    AJKBBICANS    TO    A 

Betteb   Lifb 
(By  Don  Miihm) 

Peace  Corps  officials  estimate  that  about 
86  per  cent  of  the  7,000  or  so  Volunteers  they 
have  scattered  about  the  world  in  60  coun- 
tries work  In  rural  areas.  And  the  bulk  of 
these  Volunteers  wind  up  in  some  field  of 
agriculture,  because  so  many  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  lack  sufficient  food.  After  nearly 
10  years,  the  Peace  Corps  has  developed  a 
new  emphasis  on  locating  trained  and  skilled 
people  for  overseas  assignments.  And  officials 
are  finding  the  demand  for  skilled  people  is 
growing. 

"We  want  oui  Volunteers  to  be  not  Just  a 
friend  of  the  people  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries," points  out  Leo  Gallarano,  who  served 
with  the  Peace  Oorpa  in  Africa  and  who  is 
now  in  the  Corps'  assignment  division  in 
Washington,  D.C.  "We  want  them  to  be 
helpers  as  well." 

AN  lOWA  STATE  QRADUATX  WHO  BCILT  A  WBKUn) 
CANAI. 

Gallarano  points  out:  "You  can't  eq>ect  to 
pick  a  man,  and  turn  him  into  an  expert  in 
bog  production  in  a  few  months.  This  is  why 
we  have  emphasis  on  skills.  We're  more  con- 
cerned today  with  the  skiUs  of  the  Peace 
Corps  applicants  than  we  are  with  the  num- 
bers of  applicants.  And  we're  doing  more 
specialization  In  our  recruiting  seeking  out 
these  skills." 

An  example  of  this  new  selectivity  Is  Brent 
Parker,  an  Iowa  State  tJnlverslty  graduate 
who  worked  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Durtng  Parker's  two  years  in  Ecuador  his 
chief  claim  to  fame  was  construction  of  an 
irrigation  canal  being  used  to  grow  more  and 
more  diversified  crops. 

A  pair  of  Drake  University  graduates, 
Louise  and  Peter  Gregg,  are  sociologists 
working  in  southern  Bolivia  on  a  tuber- 
culosis program.  The  Oreggs,  from  Ohio,  re- 
ceived special  training  In  Los  Angeles  for 
their  tuberculosis  detection  program  they 
now  operate  in  a  broad  area  of  the  tropics. 
The  husband-wife  team  arranges  vaccina- 
tions and  lines  up  cure  treatments  once  tu- 
berculosis is  verified. 

raoM    AN    lOWA    NCBSBBT    TO    TRB    FOBESTS    OF 

cHnji 

Another  "specialist"  is  Eric  Rund  of  Cham> 
palgn,  m.,  who  grew  up  raising  Hampshire 
and  Chester  White  hogs  on  his  father's  farm. 
Now  Rund  Is  a  Volunteer  in  charge  of  a 
swine  reproduction  center  in  Ecuador  where 
U.S.  Hampshire  hogs  donated  by  Heifer  Proj- 
ect, Inc.,  are  being  produced  for  mating  with 
native  swine. 

Michael  DeVlne  of  Bettendorf  q>ent  his 
spare  time  working  at  his  grandfather's  nurs- 
ery at  Pleasant  Valley  in  eastern  Iowa.  This 
experience  resulted  in  a  forestry  assignment 
in  Chile  where  he  was  a  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teer the  past  two  years,  and  will  probably 
fig\ire  Into  his  new  work  in  Paragtiay  with 
the  Corps. 

But  while  some  of  the  Volunteers  "fit"  in 
their  foreign  assignments,  others  have  had 
to  adapt  to  a  role  not  In  line  with  their  uni- 
versity studies.  Lee  Arbuckle  of  Alzada, 
Mont.,  is  a  Dartmouth  College  economics 
graduate  who  now  supervises  the  work  of 
38  Voltmteers  in  central  and  eastern  Bolivia 
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where  the  emphasis  is  strongly  agricultural. 
But  after  two  years  working  in  Colombia 
and  two  more  in  Bolivia,  Arbuckle  has  ad- 
Justed  to  the  agrarian  task. 

Pete  Stubben  of  New  York  City  received  a 
pol.ato  assignment  in  Bolivia  where  fertlUaa- 
tlon  expertments  are  being  conducted.  "I  was 
astounded  to  see  that  the  potato  seed  was 
the  potato  iteeir'  Stubben  confided  about 
his  lack  of  potato  production  knowledge. 

CONSBBVATION  TXBBACBS  IN  80T7THXBN  PABACITAT 

A  Paraons  College  mathematics  graduate, 
Pedro  H.  W.  Ticbauer,  has  a  general  assign- 
ment for  World  Neighbors,  a  prtvate  group 
that  works  at  the  village  level  to  help  Boliv- 
ians raise  more  gardens,  combat  disease  and 
harvest  more  fish.  This  group  is  not  related 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  and  Tichauer  is  not  a 
Volunteer. 

"Our  work  is  essentially  the  same,"  the 
Parsons  College  graduate  said.  "We're  trying 
to  help  people  grow  more  food,  so  they  don't 
have  to  spend  as  much  money  for  something 
to  eat,  and  to  help  improve  diets." 

Bill  Saint  of  Erie,  Pa.,  majored  In  psychol- 
ogy at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  but  for  the  past 
four  years  has  worked  in  rural  areas  in  Para- 
guay helping  with  all  kinds  of  projects — 
ranging  from  banana  and  com  production 
experiments,  to  hand-shoveled  soli  conserva- 
tion terraces  in  southern  Paraguay  and  a 
bridge  he  is  helping  to  build  across  a  fast- 
flowing  river. 

His  wife.  Candy,  a  native  of  Chicago,  studied 
theater  at  the  University  of  Denver.  Also  a 
Peace  Corps  Volunteer,  Candy  Saint  has  bad 
her  most  recent  "success"  in  helping  a  farm 
wife  build  a  new  kitchen  stove. 

"A  KITCRBN  BANGB  HBBX  IB  BBAU.T  SOMBTHINO" 

This  Paraguayan  mother  had  cooked  her 
meals  over  a  campfire  built  on  the  floor  of 
her  humble  home.  "Now  she  can  stand  while 
she  oooks,"  Candy  Saint  explained.  "That  may 
not  sound  like  a  big  deal  b«u:k  home,  but  a 
kitchen  range  here  is  really  something — no 
more  kneeling  over  the  fire  to  cook  meals." 

Peace  Corps  Volunteers  taclUe  all  kinds  of 
assignments — in  agriculture,  education,  pro- 
fessional services,  the  sciences  and  skills 
and  trades,  according  to  Frank  Pixley  of 
Washington,  D.C,  who  works  in  recruiting. 

"Agriculture  offers  the  chance  to  make  a 
showing — to  do  something  that  people  can 
see,"  Pixley,  a  former  New  York  farmers,  ex- 
plained. "It  may  be  a  new  breed  of  hogs  or 
cattle,  or  a  fertilizer  plot.  But  these  things 
offer  dramatic  opportunities  to  demonstrate 
what  can  be  done  to  fight  hunger  and  i>ov- 
erty. 

"And  our  two  big  problems  about  the  world 
are  hunger  and  poverty." 


TESTIMONY  OP  NATIONAL  COM- 
MANDER OF  DISABLED  AMERICAN 
VETERANS 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  HTIiTiTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  3, 
1971,  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  heard  testimony  from  the  Na- 
tional Commander  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  Cecil  W.  Stevenson. 

Commtmder  Stevenson  presented  his 
legislative  program  for  the  92d  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  this  entire 
body  be  made  aware  of  some  of  the  needs 
of  this  group  of  veterans  who  so  val- 
iantly served  our  Nation  in  time  of  perfl. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
transcript  of  Commander  Stevenson's 
testimony: 
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STATEMXIfT  OF  CXCIL  W.  SxrVXNSON,  NaTIOMAI, 

CoMMAin>n    or    ths    Disabled    Amkkican 

VnrsANS,  Bxroox  thx  Commtttse  on  Vrr- 

CRANs'  Attaiks,  Housx  or  Reprxskntativxs, 

Makch  3. 1971 

Mr.  Cbalrman  and  Members  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee: Thank  you  so  much  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  come  before  you  to  speak 
on  the  1071  LeglslaUve  Program  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

I  thank  you,  too.  on  behalf  of  our  Na- 
tional Officers,  our  State  Commanders  and 
Adjutants  who  are  here  with  us  this  morning. 
Our  mutual  interest  in  veterans'  affairs 
brings  us  together  again  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol  for  formal  discussions  on  programs 
and  plans  of  our  Organization  for  the  current 
year. 

It  would  be  derelict  on  the  part  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  ICr.  Chairman, 
If  we  did  not  at  the  very  outset  pay  special 
notice  .  .  .  and  give  congratulatory  appre- 
ciation to  you  and  the  members  of  your 
Committee  who  have  made  it  possible  for 
the  91  St  Congress  to  be  remembered  as  the 
"Best  Veterans'  Congress  in  Years." 

That  quote  Is  not  mine,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men .  .  .  but  It  has  been  used  to  describe  the 
9 1st  Congress  in  the  newspapers,  service  or- 
ganization publications,  and  m  the  Con- 
gressional Record  itself. 

We  know  you  made  it  possible  for  the  new 
legislation  now  on  the  books  . . .  new  laws  . . . 
that  make  life  easier  for  the  disabled  war 
veteran,  his  dependents  and  survivors.  We 
a,n  especially  grateful  that  you  gave  your 
all-out  support  to  have  the  new  oomptensa- 
tlon  law  become  effective  on  July  1,  1970  .  .  . 
instead  of  January  1,  1971  as  originally  sched- 
uled. 

In  addition  to  the  generous  increases  In 
compensation  rates,  the  91st  Cong^ress  sub- 
stantially improved  and  expanded  the  pro- 
grams of  education  and  training,  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation,  disability  and 
death  p>enalan,  and  the  hospital  and  medical 
care  program.  Indeed,  every  major  benefit 
program  for  veterans  and  their  dependents 
was  dramatically  Improved  and  expanded. 

These  and  other  actions  ...  all  of  which 
cannot  be  covered  betre  .  .  .  provide  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
In  Increased  bieneflts  and  represent  achieve- 
ments of  outstanding  slg^ilficanoe  by  this 
Committee  and  the  91st  Congress.  I  know 
that  the  Committee  will  ...  as  It  has  always 
done  in  the  past  .  .  .  continue  to  give  serious 
recognition  to  veterans'  problems  as  it  \m- 
dertakes  its  work  in  the  92nd  Congress. 

We  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
look  forward  to  working  with  you.  and  pro- 
viding you  with  whatevw  aeelstance  we  can 
in  the  coming  months.  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  o\ir  appreciation  to 
the  dedicated  members  who  continue  to 
serve  on  this  great  Committee  and  to  say  a 
very  warm  word  of  welcome  and  congratula- 
tions to  the  newly  assigned  members.  I  know 
that  all  members  will  find  us  ready  and 
available  at  all  tlnoea  so  that  with  our  joint 
efforts  ...  we  may  continue  to  give  all 
help  .  .  .  reasonable  and  proper  ...  to  those 
of  our  fighting  forces  who  bear  the  scars 
of  battle  wounds,  or  the  marks  of  Injuries 
or  Illnesses  Incurred  while  on  active  duty. 

Before  proceeding  fiirther.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, perhaps  I  should  take  this  occasion  to 
explain  to  the  new  members  the  principal 
purpoee  for  which  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  was  created.  That  purpose  in  part 
urges  all  of  us  "to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States; 
to  realise  the  true  American  ideals  and  alms 
for  which  those  ellgllHe  to  membership 
fought;  to  advance  the  Interests  and  work 
for  the  betterment  of  all  wounded.  Injured 
and  disabled  veterans;  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  Sutes  Veterans  AdmlalstraUon 
and  all  other  public  and  private  agencies 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Improving  and  ad- 
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vanolng  the  condition,  health,  and  interest 
of  all  service-disabled  veterans." 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the 
DAV,  aa  part  of  Its  National  Service  Pro- 
gram, Is  making  a  special  effort  to  seek  out 
returning  war  veterans  to  advise  them  that 
our  Organization  stands  ready  to  offer  as- 
sistance In  securing  for  them  all  benefits 
to  which  they  may  be  entitled.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  DAV  maintains  150  National  Serv- 
ice Officers — 46  are  Vietnam  veterans — lo- 
cated In  Veterans  Administration  Regional 
Offices  and  Centers  across  the  Coiuitry.  These 
dedicated,  specially  trained  national  em- 
pl03rees — all  of  them  disabled  as  the  result 
of  wartime  service — assist  the  veteran  In  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  claims  for 
compensation.  pension.  hospitalization, 
medical  treatment,  education  and  vocational 
training,  and  sundry  other  benefits  avail- 
able under  law. 

As  NatloELal  Commander  of  the  DAV,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  genuine  pride  In  otir 
Service  Program  and  the  high  stature  It  has 
attained  through  the  efforts  of  our  National 
Service  Officers.  In  this  connection,  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  success  of  their  efforts  often 
depends  upon  the  sympathetic  understand- 
ing that  you  and  your  Committee  members 
have  consistently  given  to  our  Legislative 
presentations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  and  honorable  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
here  are  the  1971  DAV  Legislative  Objectives. 

I  want  to  say  at  onoe,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, that  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  DAV 
to  come  here  and  make  extravagant  demands 
upon  the  Committee  and  the  public  treas- 
ury. The  generous  record  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits enacted  In  the  9l6t  Congress  wotild.  In 
any  case,  constrain  us  to  keep  our  program 
within  reasonable  and  equitable  limits.  How- 
ever, with  your  Indulgence,  I  should  like  to 
cover  in  general  terms  certain  areas  of  vet- 
erans' programs  to  which  the  DAV  Is  ad- 
dressing Itself  this  year. 

DISABUJTT    COMFISfSATION 

With  respect  to  ths  VA  disability  compen- 
sation program.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
reemphaslze  that  the  DAV,  throughout  the 
years,  has  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
interest  and  concern  this  Committee  has 
consistently  shown  for  those  veterans  who 
have  suffered  disability  as  the  result  of 
service  In  our  armed  forces.  We  are  most 
grateful  to  the  Committee  for  repeatedly  ex- 
ercising initiative  and  leadership  In  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  these  deserving  war  veterans. 

Traditionally,  It  has  been  accepted  that 
payments  for  service-incurred  disablement 
should  be  adequate  to  meet  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  veteran.  This  is  particu- 
larly so  in  the  cases  of  the  very  severely  dis- 
abled, whose  Income  consists  solely  of  com- 
pensation and  where  very  often  the  recip- 
ient is  so  disabled  that  he  cannot  work.  Ac- 
cordingly. It  is  the  feeling  of  the  DAV  that 
th-t  maintenance  of  the  purchasing  value  of 
compensation  payments  must  continue  to 
be  a  major  factor  in  the  established  cton- 
pensatlon  policy. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Committee  will, 
as  It  has  steadfastly  done  In  the  past,  keep 
the  disability  compensation  program  under 
close  and  continuing  study.  The  oonstant 
rise  in  the  cost  of  goods  and  services  offers, 
we  think,  a  real  and  compelling  reason  for 
the  Committee  to  do  so. 

Since  IMsabUlty  compensation  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  fundamental  Interest  to  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  It  Is  only  natural  that  a 
number  of  resolutions  touching  on  this  pro- 
gram be  considered  and  approved  by  our 
National  Conventions. 

Among  those  adopted  by  our  most  recent 
NatloiukI  Convention  is  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  long-delayed  and  weD -deserved  in- 
crease In  the  statutory  awards  payable  to 
disabled  veterans  for  the  loss  or  loss  of  use 
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of  a  single  extremity  or  body  organ.  The 
Veterans  Administration  has  persistently  op. 
posed  this  proposal,  giving  as  its  reason  that 
they  "have  been  engaged  In  the  preliminary 
steps"  of  a  study  to  obtain  data  for  use  in 
validating  the  disability  Rating  Schedule. 
This  study  has  been  going  on  now  for  well 
over  a  decade,  and  we  cannot  see  It  as  a  valid 
excuse  for  delaying  action  any  longer  on  this 
worthy  proposal. 

Although  the  basic  rates  of  disability  com- 
pensation have  been  increased  at  more  or 
less  regular  Intervals  over  the  years,  the 
monthly  rates  for  the  statutory  awards  have 
remained  constant  since  July  1,  1952,  at 
which  time  there  was  granted  an  increase  of 
$5  a  month  over  the  rate  prevailing  since 
September  1,  1946. 

Inasmuch  as  the  costs  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices have  risen  substantially  during  the 
1952-1971  period,  we  believe  a  generous  in- 
crease in  these  statutory  payments  is  wholly 
justified.  We  tirge  the  Committee's  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  pending  proposal. 

Another  DAV  resolution  associated  with 
compensation  would  authorize  an  annual 
clothing  allowance  of  $300  to  veterans  who, 
because  of  service-connected  disabilities,  are 
forced  to  wear  prosthetic  appliances  which 
tend  to  wear  out  or  tear  their  clothing. 

The  proposal  is  a  most  reasonable  one,  is 
inexpensive,  and  its  enactment  will  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  value  of  military  service  and 
the  difficulties  thes"  veterans  endure  daily 
because  of  the  special  nature  of  their  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities.  We  urge  the  Com- 
mittee's approval  of  this  deserving  and  ap- 
pealing measure. 

The  DAV  also  proposes  a  modification  of 
existing  law  to  extend  the  full  range  of  war- 
time benefits  to  a  very  deserving  group  of 
VA  beneficiaries 

Enactment  of  the  Cold  War  Ql.  BUI  (PX. 
89-358)  in  March  of  1966,  and  the  Veterans' 
Pension  and  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1967.  expanded  significantly  the  wartime 
benefits  program  for  veterans  who  have 
served  In  time  of  peace  under  wartime  con- 
ditions. 

There  still  remains,  however,  a  group  of 
disabled  peacetime  veterans  who  are  paid 
disability  compensation  at  wartime  rates  but 
who  are  not,  under  existing  law,  entitled  to 
other  wartime  benefits. 

The  DAV  believe  that  a  veteran  who  sus- 
tained a  disability  under  wartime  conditions, 
while  performing  extra -hazardous  service, 
should  have  a  fundamental  entitlement  to 
the  same  benefits  provided  for  war  veterani 
who  became  disabled  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  we  heartily  rec- 
ommend that  equal  treatment  be  accorded 
these  deserving  veterans  and  that  they  be 
provided  with  the  full  range  of  wartime 
benefits. 

The  DAV  National  Convention  last  August 
adopted  a  number  of  other  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  disability  compensation.  Included 
are  proposals  to  authorize  concurrent  pay- 
ment of  compensation  and  pension  under  a 
special  formula;  dependency  allowances  for 
veterans  whose  disabilities  are  rated  lees  than 
50  percent;  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
p>ensation  for  widows  of  veterans  rated  100 
percent  service-connected  disabled  for  20  or 
more  years;  and  to  authorize  aid  and  at- 
tendance allowances  for  dependent  parents 
of  veterans  who  die  as  a  result  of  serrloe- 
connected  dlsahlUty. 

VA    MZDICAL    PEOCaAM 

The  DAY,  by  Its  very  nature,  has  a  deep 
and  abiding  Interest  In  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration's Hospitml  and  Medical  Care  Pro- 
gram. We  strongly  support  the  position  that 
the  VA  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
maintain  Its  prominence  In  the  entire  field 
of  medical  care. 

The  DAV  Is  deeply  Indebted  to  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,   for  conducting  the  surveys  last 
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year  which  resulted  In  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  hospital  and  medical  needs  of  dis- 
abled war  veterans.  Indeed,  Information  ad- 
duced by  the  surveys  was  Instrumental  In 
securing  additional  ho^ltal  funds  which 
brought  about  improvements  in  the  VA  Medi- 
cal Care  Program. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  much  dis- 
cussion is  going  on  within  and  outside  the 
Oovernment  to  establish  a  National  Health 
Insurance  Program.  There  Is  a  variety  of 
health  care  legislation  of  both  large  and  small 
scope  pending  before  the  Congress.  Proposals 
to  improve  the  distribution  of  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  technicians,  and  other  allied 
health  personnel  are  under  consideration. 
Some  of  these  proposals  have  a  laudable  pur- 
pose because  the  national  shortage  of  doctors 
and  other  health  professionals  is  severe  and 
worsening. 

The  DAV  recognizes  that  the  problem  of 
health  care  for  the  general  ix>pulatlon  Is 
swelling  rapidly  and  that  legislation  Is  needed 
to  deal  realistically  with  all  aspects  of  the 
health  Issue,  including  the  plight  of  medical 
education. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  role  the  VA 
will  play  In  any  proposed  National  Health 
Care  Program.  In  this  connection,  the  VA 
Chief  Medical  Director  stated  recently  that 
all  health  systems  "must  link  their  resources, 
talent,  and  knowledge."  It  was  further  stated 
that  "no  component  of  the  Nation's  Health 
Care  system  as  large  as  that  represented  by 
the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
can  consider  Itself,  or  be  considered.  In  Iso- 
lation— no  matter  how  splendid." 

The  DAV  senses  here  the  beginning  of  a 
subtle  effort  to  assimilate  the  VA  medical 
system  into  a  National  "unified  health  plan" 
under  the  jturlsdlctlon  of  HEW  or  some  other 
social  agency.  As  the  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Committee  know,  HEW  has  already 
proposed  that  8  of  Its  Public  Health  Service 
hoepitale  and  30  out-patient  clinics  be  closed. 
It  is  Indicated  that  If  the  closings  occur, 
public  health  service  patients  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  VA  hospitals. 

Despite  all  of  the  plans  being  advanced  for 
the  operation  of  a  National  Health  Program, 
we  believe  that  the  welfare  of  the  disabled 
war  veteran  and  the  debt  his  nation  owes  him 
dictate  aggressive  action  to  make  certain  he 
receives  a  high  level  of  medical  service  as  a 
matter  of  right,  that  he  be  considered  apart 
from  the  general  population,  and  that  he 
must  be  given  total  priority  with  respect  to 
health  care  benefits.  In  our  view,  the  prin- 
ciple of  first-rate  medical  care  for  wounded 
and  otherwise  disabled  war  veterans  Is  at 
once  so  Just  and  indisputably  right  that  the 
Oovernment  Is  under  a  strong  moral  obliga- 
tion to  continue  to  effectively  operate  the 
VA  Hospital  and  Medical  Care  system  as  it 
li  presently  constituted. 

In  this  regard,  the  recently  published  VA 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  Indicates  an  in- 
crease of  $124.7  million  over  fiscal  year  1971 
for  medical  care.  Upon  reviewing  the  Im- 
mediate and  massive  needs  of  the  Program, 
It  becomes  evident  that  this  increase  Is  un- 
reallstlcally  low  and  will  necessarily  result 
in  the  loss  of  5,500  hospital  beds.  At  the  same 
time,  reports  received  from  across  the  coun- 
try reveal  that  applications  for  VA  hospital 
and  out-patient  treatment  have  been  on  the 
increase,  the  d«nands  for  all  hospital  and 
medical  services  have  reached  an  all-time 
high,  that  the  number  of  veterans  seeking 
ntjrslng  home  care  is  rising.  The  reports.  In 
fact,  refiect  an  increased  need  for  aoross-the- 
board  services  to  psychiatric,  medical,  and 
surgical  paUents. 

The  VA  can  go  forward  with  positive  pro- 
grams that  provide  greater  health  services  to 
more  patients  with  increased  effectiveness. 
But,  acain,  this  can  only  be  done  with  a  level 
of  funds  far  higher  than  that  requested  In 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  several  resolutions  relating 
to  the  VA  Hospital  and  Medical  Care  Pro- 
gram were  adopted  by  our  National  Conven- 
tion. Included  are  proposals  to  provide  an  Aid 
and  Attendance  allowance  for  servlce-con- 
nected  totally  disabled  veterans  who  are  con- 
fined to  a  nursing  home;  to  provide  oom- 
plete  medical  servloes  to  veterans  who  ars 
rated  50  percent  or  more  disabled:  to 
authorize  hospital  care  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  veterans  who  died  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  for  wives  and  children 
of  veterans  who  have  service-connected  con- 
ditions rated  as  totally  disabling. 

As  you  know,  under  the  terms  of  the 
MUltary  Medical  Benefits  Act,  hospital  care  is 
made  available  to  dependents  of  retired 
military  personnel  and  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  servicemen  who  die  while  on 
active  duty. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  DAV  that  depend- 
ents of  totally  disabled  service-connected 
veterans  and  the  survivors  of  veterans  who 
die  of  service-connected  causes  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  comparable  to  that  en- 
Joyed  by  dependents  of  military  retirees. 

Over  the  years,  this  Committee  and  the 
Congress  has  consistently  recognized  that 
the  widow  of  a  man  who  dies  of  service- 
Incurred  disease  or  Injury  is  In  a  very  select 
category  and  deserves  the  special  gratitude 
and  assistance  of  our  nation. 

This  Is  reflected  In  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  established  programs  of  death 
compensation  payments,  provisions  for  home 
loans,  and  for  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits to  war  orphans  and  widows.  We  believe 
that  authorization  for  hospital  and  medical 
benefits  would  be  a  logical  and  natural  pro- 
gression of  a  grateful  nation's  efforts  to  ful- 
fill In  a  greater  degree  the  needs  of  survivors 
of  those  who  contributed  so  much  to  preserve 
America's  security  in  time  of  war. 

NATIONAL   CEMETERIES 

The  subject  of  national  cemeteries  has 
been  a  long-standing  prlcx-ity  concern  at  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Several  bills  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee would  consolidate  Federal  oemeterles 
Into  one  system  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  The  DAV  strongly 
supports  ttUs  proposed  legislation,  for  we 
see  it  as  a  means  of  eliminating  the  con- 
fusing and  uncertain  condition  currently 
associated  with  the  cemetery  program. 

The  DAV  has  National  Convention  reso- 
lutions calling  for  increasing  the  burial  al- 
lowance to  $400,  and  to  establish  a  National 
Cemetery  in  every  state.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  resolution,  we  recognize  that  for 
practical  purposes  this  proposal  may  have 
to  be  modified.  Some  heavily  veteran-popu- 
lated areas  may  require  several  sites.  There 
Is  no  easy  solution,  but  we  are  sure  that 
the  members  of  this  dlstlng^ulshed  Commit- 
tee recognize  this.  We  know,  too,  that  the 
Committee  has,  through  the  years,  con- 
stantly held  to  the  view  that  veterans  who 
have  faithfully  and  honorably  served  our 
country  should  be  entitled  to  the  secure 
knowledge  that  there  Is  a  carefully  drawn 
plEm  governing  oemeterlos  for  veterans — 
a  plan  that  Is  equitable  now  and  will  sustain 
In  the  futtire. 

I  want  to  say  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  DAV  Is  solidly  behind  the  proposal  to 
transfer  control  of  national  cemeteries  to 
the  Vetertms  Administration.  It  represents. 
In  our  opinion,  a  major  step  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  doctrine  that  "every  vet- 
eran should  have  the  right  to  burial  In  a 
national  cemetery  situated  reasonably  close 
to  his  home." 

GUARANTKED    AND    INSURED    HOICE    LOANS 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  sines  the 
Inception  of  the  Home  Loeji  Program,  the 
interest  rate  has  risen  from  the  original  4 
percent  to  last  year's  all-time  of  814    per- 
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cent — a  cost  of  financing  that  has  priced 
most  of  the  nation's  veterans  out  of  the 
housing  market. 

The  members  of  our  Organization  have 
always  held  that  in  order  for  the  Home 
Loan  Program  to  be  a  meaningful  benefit, 
the  Interest  rates  on  these  well-secured. 
Government  guaranteed  loans  must  be  set  at 
a  reasonable  level  which  Is  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  veteran.  We,  therefore,  wel- 
comed the  recent  actions  which  started  the 
downward  trend  in  interest  rates,  and  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  present  7  percent  rate 
will  soon  go  even  lower. 

While  encouraged  by  the  lowering  of  the 
Interest  rates  and  the  extension  of  the  Loan 
Program  to  cover  mobile  homes  and  con- 
dominiums, Mr.  Chalnnan,  we  were  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration apparently  intends  to  get  out  of  the 
"direct  loan  program."  The  news  that  there 
were  no  funds  available  In  the  1972  VA 
Budget  request  for  this  Important  Program 
came  as  a  shock,  and  must  have  been  espe- 
cially discouraging  to  that  small  group  of 
severely  disabled  veterans  who,  by  an  act 
of  Congress  last  year,  w««  made  eligible  for 
direct  loans  to  purchase  specially  adapted 
housing.  Veterans  who  will  benefit  from  this 
new  law  deserve  every  consideration  and 
should  be  assured  of  this  benefit  without  re- 
gard to  where  they  live  or  the  availability  of 
other  possible  sources  of  mortgage  credit. 

Eliminating  the  direct  home  loan  program 
runs  counter  to  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
DAV  National  Convention.  These  resolutions 
urge  that  the  Program  be  expanded,  that 
the  maxlmtim  direct  loan  amount  be  In- 
creased to  $25,000,  and  that  such  loans  be 
made  available  In  metropolitan  areas. 

We  view  the  hasty  and  111  conceived  de- 
cision to  eliminate  direct  loans  as  an  arbi- 
trary abuse  of  Executive  authority,  and  we 
respectfully  request  that  this  distinguished 
Committee  exercise  its  power  of  legislative 
oversight  to  reassert  the  wUl  of  the  Congress 
that  "direct  loans"  in  any  area  be  made  avail- 
able to  disabled  veterans  who  are  entitled 
to  assistance  In  the  purchase  of  specially 
adapted  housing. 

Other  DAV  legislative  recommendations 
associated  with  the  Home  Loan  Program  pro- 
vide that  the  specially  adapted  housing 
benefit  be  extended  to  veterans  who  have 
suffered  the  service-connected  loss,  or  loss  of 
use  of  an  upper  and  lower  extremity;  that  the 
exercise  of  strict  controls  over  the  discount 
rate  be  maintained  In  order  to  prevent 
lenders  from  artificially  Increasing  the  maxi- 
mum interest  levels  by  the  charging  of  ex- 
cessive points;  and  that  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  reserve  fund  be  used  to  pro- 
vide home  loans  for  veterans  at  reasonable 
Interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  has  covered 
some  of  the  major  aspects  of  our  1971  Legis- 
lative Program.  There  are  other  matters  of 
equal  urgency  which  will  receive  our  atten- 
tion during  the  course  of  the  let  session  of 
the  92nd  Congress. 

The  Committee  has  been  furnished  a  com- 
plete set  of  resolutions  adopted  at  the  1970 
DAV  National  Convention  held  at  Los  An- 
geles, California.  Bills  relating  to  most  of 
these  proposals  have  already  been  Intro- 
duced, while  others  are  presently  In  the 
drafting  stage. 

When  the  Committee  holds  hearings  on 
specific  pending  legislation,  we  hope  you  wlU 
alio?  us  to  present  more  detailed  reasons 
why  we  feel  that  these  and  other  proposals 
in  which  we  are  deeply  interested  should  be 
given  early  approval  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  want  to  express  ouz 
grateful  appreciation  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  come  before  you  and  present  our 
views  on  matters  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
people  whom  we  serve — the  wartime  disabled, 
his  dependents  and  stirvlvors.  I  also  want  to 
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t»ke  ihla  ocoAslon  to  pfty  special  tribute  to 
the  8t«ff  memb«rB  of  this  distinguished  Oom- 
miitee  and  to  thanJc  them  for  kU  the  com- 
petent help,  advice,  *nd  practical  assistance 
they  have  given  us  throughout  the  years.  I 
am  pleased  to  commend  and  thank  them  for 
their  spendld  cooperation. 

In  cloelng,  Mr.  Chalrm*n,  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  another  high-point  of  our  Con- 
ference this  year.  This  afternoon  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Repreeentatlves  will  salute  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  the  Anniver- 
sary of  Its  fifty  years"  of  service  to  America's 
disabled  war  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  highly  respected  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Aflalrs  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Dom,  wUl  act  as  Co-Chalrman 
of  this  event  In  the  House.  It  U  my  hope  that 
other  members  of  the  Committee  will  par- 
ticipate In  this  very  special  event. 

The  final  activity  of  our  Conference  wUl, 
of  course,  take  place  this  evening  when  we 
have  our  annual  reception  honoring  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Congrees.  I  shaU  look  forward  to 
meeting  with  you  on  this  festive  occasion 
which  begins  at  6:00  P.  M.  in  the  Presldental 
BaUroom  of  the  Hotel  sutler  Hilton. 


THE  RISING  COSTS  OP 
MEDICAL  CARE 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OF    PKWNSTLVAjriA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRBSKNTAnVES 
Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  very 
Interesting  letter  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record.  It  is  an  answer  to  a  TV  pro- 
gram concerning  rising  costs  of  all  hos- 
pitals and  care. 

I  believe  William  Blsson  has  done  a 
terrific  Job  at  the  Youngstown  Hospital 
and  by  his  letter  knows  his  Job  thorough- 
ly. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Dkak  M«.  Downs:  On  the  Tuesday  morning 
"Today"  show  Pebruary  16.  1971,  you  Inter- 
viewed an  Individual  identified  as  "a  medical 
writer" — Mr.  Sellg  Greenberg,  who  apparent- 
ly had  Jvist  published  a  book  devoted  to  the 
matter  of  medical  care  In  this  country.  Dur- 
ing your  Interview  reference  was  made  to 
costs  of  medical  care.  etc. 

Having  been  associated  for  25  years  or  more 
la  the  management  of  hospitals  In  this  coun- 
try the  Interview  was  appreciated.  There  was 
some  emphasis  upon  the  rapid  increase  In 
hospital  costs  today  In  America.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  hoapltal.  people  must  be  on 
the  Job  366  days  a  year,  24  hours  every  day. 
Coupled  with  this  are  the  many  services  now 
required  to  meet  the  medical  needs  of  pa- 
tients referred  to  hospitals  by  doctors.  It  Is 
necyssary  for  hospitals,  such  as  the  one  of 
<^wUKh  I  am  now  Executive  Director,  to  em- 
^po^2^  persons  per  patient,  per  day  to  do 
this.  In  other  words  this  means  that  we  have 
to  pay  for  20  hours  of  labor  per  patient, 
per  day. 

Within  the  last  five  years  It  has  been  neces- 
sary for  the  hospital  service  Industry,  if  It  can 
be  called  an  Industry,  to  adju^st  wages  and 
salaries  which  were  far  out  of  line  when  com- 
pared with  fellow  workers  In  other  Industries 
and  activities  In  this  nation.  Wages  and 
salaries  are  still  not  comparable  In  many 
cases  with  workers  in  other  fields.  However, 
great  strides  have  been  made  to  reduce  this 
nuurgln  and  this  accounts  in  a  large  measure 
for  the  rapid  rise  in  hospital  costs.  Out  of 
every  dollar  we  spend  In  hospitals  In  this 
eountry  more  than  ASc  goes  to  meet  payroDs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  a  wage  settlement  reached  within  the 
last  day  or  so  ago  between  TTolted  Steelwork- 
ers  and  one  of  the  can  manufacturers  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Abel,  UJB.W.  President),  there 
was  a  wage  increase  of  91.00  per  hour,  plus 
other  adjustments  and  Improvements  In 
fringe  benefits.  .  .  .  Mr.  Downs,  you  can 
readily  see,  therefore,  that  if  In  the  "hospital 
indiistry"  within  the  next  year  we  are  re- 
quired to  adjust  our  wages  and  salaries  by 
•1.00  an  hour  then  hospital  costs  would  rise 
at  least  920  per  day,  per  patient. 

All  of  this  chatter  and  discussion  about 
blaming  doctors  or  Blue  Cross  or  somebody 
else  for  the  rising  costs  of  hospital  care  In 
this  country  today  becomes  somewhat  tiring 
after  a  while  to  people  such  as  myself  who 
have  been  In  the  hospital  business  for  many 
years.  It  Is  almost  so  much  nonsense  to  as- 
sume that  the  cost  of  hospital  medical  care 
Is  going  to  be  reduced  by  some  magic  formula 
when  those  who  work  in  other  Industries 
continue  to  receive  pay  increases  that  are 
such  as  mentioned  In  this  letter.  It  Is  obvi- 
ous that  hospitals  must  keep  pace  in  order 
to  retain  their  employees,  otherwise  we  would 
find  ourselves  before  too  long  without  any 
employees  and  no  hospitals. 

Incidentally  the  writer  you  interviewed  re- 
ferred to  the  Kaiser  Program  as  being  an 
exemplary  medical  care  system.  You  might 
like  to  know  that  the  Kaiser  Program  is  an 
excellent  one.  but  it  should  not  be  compared 
to  a  community  oriented  type  of  hospital 
organization  such  as  The  Youngstown  Hos- 
pital Association.  We  operate  two  large  gen- 
eral hospitals:  4Vi  miles  apart  In  this  com- 
munity, designed  to  care  for  the  acutely  111 
who  will  stay  In  a  hospital  a  relatively  short 
time.  Our  Governing  Board  Is  made  up  of 
a  fifteen-member  Board,  all  of  whom  contrib- 
ute their  time  as  Board  Members  free  of 
charge.  We  depend  entirely  on  patient  reve- 
nue generated  by  caring  for  patients  and 
require  them  to  pay  for  the  services  pro- 
vided. Many  are  covered  by  programs  such 
as  Blue  Cross,  Welfare  programs,  PuUlc 
Agencies,  etc. 

The  Kaiser-Permanente  program  provides 
medical  and  hospital  services  for  subscribers 
to  the  program.  It  covers  only  individuals  or 
groups  who  are  able  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  subscription  or  premium.  The  Kaiser  pro- 
gram does  not  take  care  of  those  who  cannot 
pay  for  their  care  and  are  not  subscribers 
(emergencies  excepted).  Hospital  programs 
such  as  ours  accepts  any  patient  who  might 
be  referred  to  the  hospital.  The  cost  of  pro- 
viding care  for  those  who  cannot  pay,  or  can 
only  pay  part  of  the  cost,  is  passed  on  as  part 
of  the  charge  made  to  the  patient  who  Is  able 
to  pay  their  way,  and  to  those  covered  by 
Blue  Cross  and  other  such  agencies. 

I  dont  believe  there  Is  any  such  thing  as 
an  Ideal  system,  but  to  say  that  the  American 
hospital  and  medical  system  in  this  country 
is  a  poor  ons  Is  an  incorrect  and  unfair  posi- 
tion to  be  taken.  It  Is  true  that  there  are 
many  problems  Involved  In  this  business  of 
providing  medical  care  for  those  who  need 
It,  but  they  wlU  be  solved.  If  they  are  to  be 
solved,  however,  our  society  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  cost  for  It. 

Those  of  our  society  who  continue  to  re- 
ceive substantial  wsige  Increases  miist  accept 
the  fact  that  equal  wage  increases  will  occur 
for  those  who  work  in  hospitals  and  the  cost 
will  continue  to  rtse.  There  Is  no  way  to 
make  this  available  to  society  without  cost. 
unless,  and  until,  all  of  our  suppliers  of  drugs, 
food,  light,  heat,  power,  and  the  labor  of 
plkyslclans.  nurses,  tecluilcians.  dietitians, 
mechanics,  laundry  of  linens  and  all  of  the 
people  needed  to  staff  the  modem  hospital, 
make  all  these  things  (goods,  services  and 
labor)  available  free,  to  hospitals  and  to  the 
society  In  which  we  live. 
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so  WHEN  IS  THE  MONEY 
COMINO? 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CAtn^SKNIA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  SEFRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Richard  Hamwa,  recently  deliv- 
ered an  address  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  California  Associa- 
tion of  Governments  on  the  subject  of 
President  Nixcm's  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal. 

I  believe  that  C<mgressman  Hanna's 
observations  add  a  great  deal  of  Infor- 
mation to  the  subject,  and  I  recommend 
them  highly  to  the  Members. 

The  speech,  entitled  "So  When  Is 
the  Money  Coming?"  follows: 

"So  Whbji  Is  th»  Mowbt  ComjmoT" 
(A  speech  delivered  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  California  Associa- 
tion   of    Oovemments    by    Congressman 
Richard  T.  Haitna) 

Ladles  and  Oentlemen,  some  of  you  may 
remember  the  old  Rosemary  Clooney  song 
that  went : 

"If  you  wants  be  a  friend  of  mine 
Getta  your  money  on  the  line — " 
So  when  Is  the  money  coming?  I'm  sure 
at  this  moment  that  Is  the  collective  ques- 
tion being  asked  by  virtually  every  mayor, 
city  councilman,  supervisor,  and  state  legis- 
lator In  the  room.  To  be  candid,  I  dont 
knew  the  answer  to  that  question.  I  doubt 
if  anyone  does. 

As  consolation.  Ill  attempt  to  Inform  you 
of  the  latest  developments  on  the  revenue- 
sharing  front  as  well  as  offer  some  of  my 
own  personal  observations  on  the  subject. 

Of  course,  revenue-sharing  Is  not  a  very 
new  concept.  The  Federal  Government  has 
been  sharing  Its  revenue  with  the  States 
ever  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 
Debts  tncTirred  by  the  States  during  the 
Revolution  were  ussumed  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  latter  half  of  the  el^- 
teenth  century.  In  1836,  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury was  authorized  to  divide  Its  surplus 
among  the  states.  More  than  $28  mlUlon  was 
eventually  distributed  throiigh  a  formula 
based  upon  each  State's  proportion  of  the 
electoral  vote. 

Times  have  changed.  Although  the  Fed- 
eral Government  today  distributes  more 
than  S30  billion  to  the  States  and  dtles 
through  more  than  400  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams, li  also  collects  9  out  of  every  10  per- 
sonal Income  tax  doUars.  This  leaves  Iccal 
\inlts  of  government  dependent  upon  the 
overburdened  property  and  sales  tax  meth- 
ods. Considering  the  demands  for  local  serv- 
ices, cities  and  states  cannot  raise  the  needed 
revenues  from  the  sources  available  to  them. 
Local  finances  are  near  catastrophe.  Cali- 
fornia faces  an  unconatltutlooal  deficit  of  at 
least  $124  million.  The  County  of  Los  Angeles 
is  running  a  deficit  of  •69  million,  and  the 
city  of  New  York  la  approaching  bank- 
ruptcy. Unless  sonjethlng  substantial  Is  done, 
the  projected  net  deficit  In  local  expendi- 
tures, for  all  States,  dtles  and  counties  in 
the  United  States,  will  be  «12  billion  In  the 
year  1975.  Without  Federal  assistance,  the  fi- 
nancial future  of  many  States  and  cities  is 
bleak.  The  only  alternative,  eepeclally  to 
urban  areas,  te  Increased  property  taxes,  and 
this  Is  so  unpalatable,  particularly  In  light 
of  so  many  recent  heavy  Increases  m^e 
property  tax  rate,  that  It  must  be  considered 
unreallstle. 
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The  only  current  viable  solution  to  the 
financial  dilemma  faced  by  local  units  of 
government  lies  In  Washington.  The  ques- 
tion now  Is  will  that  solution  be  revenue 
sharing? 

Daniel  Webster  once  said  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  "smote  the  rock  of  the  national 
resources  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue 
gushed  forth  .  .  ."  In  a  modern  Hamlltonlan 
gesture,  President  Nixon  Is  hammering  at  the 
Congressional  rock  with  the  hope  that 
"streams  of  revenue  gush  forth."  Sixteen 
blUlon  in  revenue  to  be  exact. 

And  while  I  am  stue  that  few  if  any  of  you 
here  today  are  rooting  for  the  "rock",  I  am  as 
equally  certain  you  share  my  concern  for 
the  course  the  "stream"  will  take. 

During  this  session.  Congress  will  be  creat- 
ing new  political  relationships.  Massive 
revenue-sharing,  as  envisioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent, will  substantially  alter  the  present 
methods  of  Federal-state  relations. 

Such  readjustments  In  the  fabric  of  our 
Institutions  cannot  be  done  casually.  They 
require  careful  and  considered  examination. 
Although  there  Is  a  national  campaign  un- 
derway to  pressure  Coongrese  into  accepting 
the  Administration's  plan,  do  not  expect 
anything  to  happen  quickly. 

I  realize  many  of  you  can  point  to  a  num- 
ber of  modem  revenue-sharing  schemes  that 
have  been  before  Congress  for  quite  awhile, 
Including  the  Heller-Peckman  plan  first  un- 
veiled In  1964.  This,  of  course,  Is  true,  but 
there  are  two  circumstances  that  make  1971 
different.  First,  revenue  sharing  concepts 
win  get  hearings  this  year.  Congress  will  be 
seriously  considering  the  Idea.  Second,  the 
Presidents  proposal  Is  a  massive  one,  much 
dllTereiit  from  his  modest  ^  billion  dollar 
recommendation  made  to  the  9l8t  Congress. 

Less  than  one  week  ago,  the  President 
sent  his  first  detailed  revenue  sharing  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  It  U  stlU   being  digested. 

The  first  message  deals  with  the  •S  billion, 
no  strings,  portion  of  his  program.  We  still 
have  no  Idea  what  he  plans  for  the  much 
larger  (11  bUllon  portion  of  the  program 
the  portion  that  redirects  •lo  billion  In  pres- 
ent categorical  aid  Into  block  grants  with 
an  additional  one  bllUon  In  new  funds. 

Let  us  first  take  a  look  at  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  portion  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal. It  provides  that  the  States  shall  re- 
ceive 1 .3  9c  of  all  personal  federal  Income  tax 
received.  This,  the  President  estimates,  will 
be  (6  billion  In  fiscal  1972. 

Revenue  will  then  be  dispersed  to  the 
States  based  upon  a  formula  that  multiplies 
population  by  the  revenue  effort  of  each 
state,  and  then  Is  divided  by  the  sxun  of  aU 
the  States'  population  and  revenue  effort.  In 
English,  this  means  that  California  wlU  re- 
ceive %iw  million  under  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

Through  an  equally  euphemistic  process 
that  includes  such  Juicy  ctmslderatlons  as  a 
'pass  through  formula,"  and  a  "local  dls- 
trlbuUon  factor."  the  Administration  plan 
would  Insure  approximately  60%  of  the 
State's  share  to  cities  and  counties.  Califor- 
nia's 380  plus  cities  and  towns  and  58  coun- 
ties, if  they  meet  the  population  require- 
ments, will  spilt  about  290  million. 

If  anyone  is  Interested  In  the  formula  that 
will  determine  their  share,  you  can  contact 
my  office.  I  also  understand  that  someone  In 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  White  House  base- 
ment has  already  worked  out  tables  which 
Show  how  much  every  city,  county,  and  town 
•s  entitled  to  receive. 

What  I've  described  only  pertains  to  90% 
Of  the  %&  billion.  Ten  percent  Is  being  re- 
served as  an  Incentive  to  those  stetes  that 
weate  their  own  pass  through  formula.  A 
■tste  plan  has  to  have  the  approval  of 
enough  local  governments  that  In  total,  con- 
win  at  least  a  majority  of  the  State's  popu- 

■The  second  half,  or  the  block  grant  section. 
,<»  the  program  has  not  been  spelled  out  "Hie 
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only  details  we  are  now  aware  of  are  that 
the  Administration  proposes  diverting  •lO 
billion  in  existing  funds  for  functioning  cate- 
gorical aid  programs  into  six  broad  areas,  and 
then  divide  the  funds  among  the  states.  The 
six  areas  include:  1)  lirban  development.  2) 
rural  development,  3)  education,  4)  trans- 
portation, 6)  Job  training,  and  6)  law  en- 
forcement. 

An  additional  one  billion  dollars  in  new 
revenue  for  block  grants  wlU  be  thrown  In 
to  sweeten  the  pot. 

The  President's  program  does  have  much 
to  commend  It.  But  It  also  lacks  a  great  deal. 
I  want  to  make  it  perfecUy  clear  that  I 
support  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing.  I 
wUl  work  to  help  pass  a  generous  program 
during  this  Congress.  I,  however,  cannot  sup- 
port the  Administration's  plan  as  it  has  been 
outlined  so  far. 

There  are  deficiencies  In  both  parts  of  the 
President's  program.  In  the  general  revenue 
sharing  portion,  the  formulas  for  distribut- 
ing funds  de-emphaslze.  and  discourage 
needed  regional  planning.  The  proposal  there- 
fore will  have  a  subsUntlal  impact  upon 
8CAO.  Many  of  the  statutory  foundations 
that  helped  create  8CAG  are  circumvented, 
avoided,  and  downright  Ignored  in  the  Pres- 
ident's concept  of  revenue-sharing. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  conditions  In 
Southern  California  realizes  the  serious  need 
for  regional  cooperation.  To  create  new  fi- 
nancial and  poUtlcal  relationships  that  miti- 
gate against  regional  planning  in  highly 
urbanized  areas  Is  unwise.  Yet  this  Is  exactly 
what  the  President's  program  will  do.  The 
key  "pass  through"  formula  literally  passes 
right  over  regional  mechanisms. 

My  central  complaint  against  the  Adminis- 
tration plan  Is  that  it  not  only  discourages 
one  of  the  more  Innovative  and  important 
developments  in  local  government — regional 
planning  and  cooperation — but  it  oflTers  no 
Inducements,  no  compelling  reasons,  for  local 
governments  to  pursue  new  methods  for 
streamlining  cumbersome  pracUces.  In  other 
words,  the  program  accepts  what  exists  and 
assumes  It  to  be  sufficient  to  handle  the 
problems. 

In  fact,  what  exists  at  most  local  levels  Is 
Inadequate.  To  be  really  helpful,  a  revenue 
sharing  program  should  encourage  locpl  gov- 
ernmenta  to  deal  with  their  inadequacies 
and  offer  incentives  to  those  who  make  the 
attempt. 

The  President's  proposal  will  simply  hand 
money  to  many  Jurlsdlctloos  that  have  no 
other  claim  to  It  than  they  are  already  rais- 
ing a  lot  of  money.  Need  will  play  a  small  role. 
I'm  sure  the  equity  of  providing  significant 
revenue  shares  to  such  traces  as  Vernon, 
the  City  of  Commerce,  and  Beverly  Hills  will 
be  subject  to  question.  And  without  a  utUl- 
aation  factor  as  part  of  the  formula,  money 
will  flow  where  It  Is  not  particularly  needed. 
To  me  the  key  In  any  sharing  scheme  must 
be  how  the  funds  are  utilized.  While  I  agree 
general  revenue-sharing  should  be  without 
strings,  there  must  tAUX  be  some  guarantee, 
some  Incentive  to  Insure  that  States,  coun- 
ties and  cities  make  maximum  utilization  at 
the  federal  revenues  they  receive. 

To  do  this,  and  to  msJntaln  the  "no 
strings"  concept  will  require  new  thinking 
at  the  Federal  level.  We  are  presently  un- 
equipped, both  Intellectually  and  techni- 
cally, to  share  revenue,  demand  optimum 
utilization,  and  not  attach  conditions. 

I  believe  that  a  utilization  factor  must 
be  bxillt  into  a  revenue  sharing  formula.  By 
utilization,  I  simply  mean  that  a  local  ualt 
of  government.  In  order  to  share  In  Federal 
revenues,  must  demonstrate  Its  ability  to 
efficiently  use  these  funds  for  Its  priority 
needs.  This  means  that  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment must  first  set  priorities  for  Its  JMeds, 
and  then  create  mechanisms.  Including  re- 
gional Institutions,  wMch  can  most  effi- 
ciently service  the  needs. 
To  reqtdre  such  change  at  the  locRl  level 
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without  demanding  oorrespo&dlng  changes 
In  thinking  at  the  Federal  level  is  aalve. 
Nothing  could  be  more  remote  f*otn  my 
recommendation  than  the  Image  of  the 
Washington  bureaucrat  quibbling  with  a 
city  council  over  whether  It  has  accurately 
put  into  priority  Its  needs  and  suAdenUy 
streamlined  Its  operations  to  Insure  servlo- 
Ing  those  needs.  Unfortunately,  this  happens 
now  In  some  categorical  aid  programs.  It 
must  not  be  allowed  In  any  new  revenue 
sharing  effort. 

What  Is  needed  at  the  Federal  level  la  freah 
thinking.  We  need  new  methods  of  meas- 
uring utilization  of  federal  funds.  Not  only 
do  we  need  new  methods  for  the  new  pro- 
gram, but  for  existing  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams as  well. 

New  Indexes  of  performances  are  required 
Indexes  more  in  harmony  with  the  raalltles 
of  oxu'  complex  problems,  and  how  they  ate 
dealt  with  at  the  local  leveL  Through  new 
monitoring  capabilities  we  wUl  be  bettw  able 
to  imderstand  what  we  can  reaaonably  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  by  sharing  Federal  reve- 
nues. 

rd  like  to  now  turn,  for  J\i«t  a  brlaf  mo* 
ment,  to  my  concerns  for  the  second  section 
of  the  President's  program— the  portion 
which  will  divert  •lO  billion  In  preeeat 
categorical  grant  programs  Into  block  grants 
to  the  States.  WhUe  there  Is  still  very  Utile 
detaU  on  the  program.  I  do  have  some  doubts 
about  the  Idea  Itself. 

My  first  concern  is  similar  to  my  rsaerra- 
tlons  about  the  President's  general  rerentM 
snaring  program.  Will  the  States  be  able  to 
rtfectlvely  utilise,  once  again  the  key  woitl 
Is  utilize,  these  great  sums? 

In  a  number  of  cases  I  frankly  doubt  It. 
The  fact  la,  in  some  Instances,  such  as  urban 
development,  few  States  are  even  In  the 
business.  Up  xmtU  two  years  ago,  the  OaU- 
fornla  Legislature  didn't  even  have  a  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject. 

We  may  be  enacting  a  whole  new,  and 
totally  unneeded  urban  development  bu- 
reaucracy. In  a  msh  to  strengthen  the  State 
we  may  in  fact  paralyze  It.  while  shelving  re- 
gional and  local  bureaucracies  that  have  a 
more  con4>elllng  Jurisdiction. 

Secondly,  In  the  transition  to  block  grants 
we  can  expect  a  corresponding  decrease  In 
the  Impact  the  present  program  Is  having 
without  anyone  picking  up  the  slack.  Even 
after  the  transition,  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  the  varlotis  programs  will  ever  reach 
the  level  of  Impact  they  have  today.  After 
«U,  we  are  only  transferring  bureaucracies, 
not  concepts.  Categorical  money  Is  spent  at 
the  local  level  whether  it  originates  In  Wash- 
ington or  Sacramento.  It  would  be  naive  to 
believe  that  present  money,  already  allo- 
cated, will  be  redistributed  simply  becaiise 
the  States  wUl  be  distributing  it. 

My  question  is  can  we  afford,  given  the  ter- 
rible pressures  of  modem  problems,  the  lux- 
vtrj  at  a  transition? 

My  other  questions  on  this  portion  of  the 
program  wlU  wait  imtll  I  have  more  da- 
talls. 

Although  I  have  raised  some  personal 
reservations  about  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  program,  and  have  offered  my  own 
suggestion  for  revising  It,  I  am  still  com- 
mitted to  a  program  before  the  end  of  the 
92nd  Congress.  Since  you  know  where  I 
stand,  your  next  question  must  of  course 
be  what  are  the  chances  of  some  reasonable 
program  getting  through  the  Congress  at  all? 
That  U  quite  a  question.  And  I'm  frankly 
going  to  hedge  on  its  answer,  because  It 
largely  depends  upon  who  you've  talked  to 
last. 

The  Administration  has  marshalled  a 
formidable  array  of  support.  From  virtually 
every  council  chamber  and  legislative  hall 
In  the  country.  Congressmen  are  being  In- 
tensely lobbied  by  their  fellow  office  holders. 

However,  the  opposition  on  Capitol  Hill  la 
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equally  formidable.  Wilbur  Mills,  tbe  well 
req>ected  Obalrman  of  tbe  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conunlttee,  Is  strongly  oppoeed  to 
revenue  sbarlng  whether  It  be  Mr.  Nixon's 
plan  or  any  other.  And  Mr.  MllU  rarely 
ever  loaae  a  flgbt. 

In  tbls  particular  battle  be  bas  as  an  ally 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee, 
John  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin.  This  substantial 
bi-partisan  opposition  on  the  Committee 
has  usually  been  enough  to  kill  oS  any  bill. 
Joining  them  is  Hale  Boggs,  House  Major- 
ity Leader,  thereby  making  tbe  opposition 
to  revenue  sharing  very  potent  Indeed. 

Opposition  to,  and  suppKjrt  for  revenue 
sharing  does  not  slinply  confine  Itself  to  a 
convenient  Party  label.  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans are  all  over  the  map  on  this  Issue. 
Although  I  expect  many  Democrats  to  spe- 
cifically oppose  the  President's  program,  there 
la  an  alternative  plan,  not  too  dissimilar 
from  Mr.  Nixon's,  that  bas  been  Introduced 
by  Bueh  wdl  known  Democrats  as  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey,  and  Congressman  Henry 
Reuse. 

Most  of  the  members,  however,  I  believe 
are  caught  somewhere  In  the  middle.  Sup- 
porting the  concept  on  the  one  band,  while 
trying  to  rationally  construct  a  meaningful 
framework  for  distribution  Is  the  dilemma 
that  I,  and  I  believe  a  majority  of  Members 
ot  the  House,  face. 

We  realize  the  pressxire  you  are  under.  You 
must  very  shortly  reconcile  Increasing  ex- 
penditures with  overburdened  tax  sources. 
You  expect  relief,  and  deserve  It,  and  hope- 
fully It  will  be  forthcoming  soon.  But  please 
do  understand  that  we  are  serious  about 
what  we  are  doing,  and  dont  want  to  create 
more  problems  than  we  solve.  I  am  svire  the 
complexities  of  the  Issue  will  not  deter  us 
fronx  being  responsive.  But  we  also  want 
to  be  right. 
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been  successful  In  readjusting  In  form, 
structure  and  methods  ot  operation  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  for  goods  and 
services.  But  our  antitrust  laws  have  not 
kept  pace.  They  are  still  attuned  to  the 
robber  baron  days  and  are  not  only  in- 
eflEective  in  properly  curtailing  abuses, 
but  in  many  cases  are  serving  as  a  deter- 
rent to  legitimate  business  progress. 

In  addition,  outdated  laws  and  regu- 
lations carry  with  them  the  inherent 
danger  of  being  misinterpreted  as  per- 
sons charged  with  their  administration 
try  to  stretch  and  twist  them  to  meet 
situations  or  conditions  not  contem- 
plated at  the  time  of  passage. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  Introduction  of 
the  bill  setting  up  a  national  commis- 
sion is  timely  and  should  demand  our 
urgent  attention.  Prominent  profession- 
al economists,  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  business  conmiunity,  and 
eminent  professors  of  law  could  sit  on 
this  Commission.  They  will  be  given  the 
authority  to  thoroughly  review  our  anti- 
trust statutes  in  the  light  of  present 
business  conditions  and  the  economic 
realities  of  the  marketplace.  Recommen- 
dations made  by  them  would  lead  to  re- 
visions in  the  law  which  would  be  more 
satisfactory  and  reasonable  for  con- 
sumer and  business  alike.  I  support  and 
hope  my  colleagues  will  also  support 
KR.  3997  which  will  set  up  such  a 
Commission. 
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A  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
REVISION  OP  ANTITRUST  LAWS 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  CALiroBKiA 

m  THE  HOtTSE  OP  RKPttR.<=;n:N'rA'i'i\;i«L«? 

Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  PFTTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently studied  H.R.  3997,  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague.  Representative 
RoBEKT  Prick  of  Texas,  which  would  cre- 
ate a  National  Commission  on  the  Revi- 
sion of  Federal  Antitrust  Laws.  I  heartily 
endorse  the  proposal  and  urge  the  House 
to  give  it  serious  consideration. 

The  Congress  has  two  basic  rei^Tonsi- 
hiUties  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  is  to  «iact  new  legisla- 
tion to  meet  new  needs.  The  other  is  to 
insure  that  law  already  on  the  books 
continues  to  meet  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  passed  and  is  in  keeping  with 
changes  or  new  developments  in  the  life 
and  business  of  the  Nation. 

In  terms  of  antitrust,  we  have  not 
completely  fulfilled  this  latter  responsi- 
bility. The  basic  antitnist  law  w&a  for- 
mulated in  late  last  cmtury  and  the 
early  part  of  this  20th  c«itury.  It  was 
designed  to  correct  ills  of  those  periods, 
and.  while  It  has  been  updated  piecemeal 
f  ashi«i  throughout  the  years,  it  has  not 
remained  totally  responsive  to  current 
needs. 

No  segment  of  our  society  has  under- 
gone such  radical  change  In  the  past  50 
years  as  has  the  business  community. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  our  free  enterprise 
system  that  industry  and  commerce  have 


THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
carried  two  articles  on  the  Selective 
Service  System  which  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  my  colleagues  as  we  con- 
sider the  extension  of  the  present  Selec- 
tive Service  System. 

The  first  article  presents  some  argu- 
ments presented  by  military  experts  on 
this  subject  and  the  second  deals  with 
the  experiences  of  Britain  and  Canada 
in  their  attempts  to  muster  an  armed 
force  composed  strictly  of  volunteers. 

Both  of  the  articles  which  follow  ap- 
peared in  the  March  1,  1971.  issue  of 
\JB.  News  and  World  Report. 
If  vs.  TtBB  AK  Aix-VoLTJimBta  Abmt — 
suvrrr  or  iclitabt  axraaTa 
(The  battle  lines  are  being  drawn  in  Oon- 
grees  on  one  of  the  most  explosive  military 
Issues  In  years :  Will  an  aU-volunteer  serv- 
ice meet  the  needs  of  the  nation?  Strong 
argimients   are   being   mustered   on   both 
sides) 

President  Nixon's  latest  plan  to  end  the 
draft  and  recruit,  instead,  an  Army  at  vol- 
unteers ^pears  to  be  heading  for  stormy 
goaig. 

Both  in  Congress  and  among  the  military, 
powerful  opponents  are  lining  up  against  tbe 
proposal.  Among  the  reasons  for  oppoal- 
tloo — aome  stated  publicly,  others  not— are 


Probtems  of  reeroitlng  enough  volunteers 
for   combat   foreea— Infantry.    artlUery   and 

armored  units. 
Difficulty  of  maintaining  a  "hl^  quattty" 

Army  under  present  standards  that  permit 


enlistment  of  men  who  are  educationally 
deficient. 

Arguments  that  "liberalization"  designed 
to  make  Army  life  lees  rigorous  for  enlisted 
men  could  lead  to  dangerous  breakdowns  of 
battlefield  discipline. 

Assertions  that  even  with  higher  pay,  a 
volunteer  Army  would  attract  only  the  poor. 

Contentlocks  that  an  all-voluntary  Army 
wt>\Ud  be  disproportionately  black. 

Charges  such  as  those — to  which  the  Ad- 
ministration says  It  has  the  answers — are 
sure  to  arise  again  and  again  in  congressional 
hearings  that  are  Just  getting  imder  way. 

FRZSmKNT'B    PItOPOSAIA 

Key  issue  in  the  bearings  Is  tbe  President's 
request — in  line  with  his  target  of  mid- 
1073  for  abolishing  oonscrlption — that  the 
draft  law,  due  to  expire  Jime  30,  be  extended 
for  a  period  of  only  two  years  Instead  of  the 
usual  four. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  is  asking  for  a  1.5-billion- 
dollar  boost  in  military  pay,  in  addition  to 
the  1.2  billion  that  went  into  effect  January 
1.  Tbe  new  Increase,  the  President  said, 
"would  move  us  substantially  closer  to  the 
goal  of  an  all-voliinteer  force." 

Besides  raises  In  basic  pay,  tbe  Admin- 
istration now  proposes  bonuses  of  11,000  to 
«3,000  for  enlistees  In  combat  branches,  plus 
"proficiency"  pay. 

Some  military  officers  say  that  the  bonus 
program  would  be  "catastrophic."  One  high- 
ranking  officer  contends  that  tbe  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  spend  "vast  sums  on 
manpowM*  and,  given  the  budget  limita- 
tions, would  have  fewer  men  than  needed." 

UUUBTUIS'    OKOTTITDS 

Those  mUltary  experts  who  doubt  that 
the  U.S.  can  achieve  an  effective  all-volun- 
teer force  point  to  findings  such  as  these: 

An  Army  survey  of  836.000  volunteers  on 
active  duty  at  the  end  of  1969  Indicated  that 
50  per  cent  had  enlisted  because  they  were 
about  to  be  drafted  anyway,  or  becaiise  un- 
der the  three-year  vcHiinteer  program  they 
could  select  a  particular  Job  skill. 

Diulng  the  first  half  of  1970,  the  Army 
surveyed  71342  volunteers.  Of  these,  43,- 
705  signed  up  for  three  years  to  exercise 
their  options  in  military  occupational  spe- 
cialties. Only  2.5  per  cent  of  this  group 
selected  combat  arms. 

Chiefs  of  all  the  services  stress  the  need 
for  "high  quality"  manpower. 

But  it  is  pointed  out  that  24  per  cent  of 
all  the  men  entering  military  ranks  in  the 
three  years  after  Oct.  1.  1966,  were  accepted 
under  "new  standards" — that  Is,  they  scored 
well  below  average  on  the  Armed  Porces 
Qualification  Test. 

Por  the  most  part,  these  men  were  educa- 
tionally deficient — previously  considered  un- 
qualified for  military  s«-vlce  except  in  time 
of  grave  national  perU.  The  reduction  in 
standards  was  ljnp>oeed  upon  the  military  by 
the  then  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert  8. 
McNamara.  ^ 

Of  the  total  of  246,042  "new  standards 
men,  58  per  cent  were  volunteers  and  41 
per  cent  were  black.  The  Army,  which  took 
162.342  of  the  men  listed  in  the  eduoaUon&lly 
deficient  category,  assigned  66,560  of  them 
to  the  combat  arms,  mostly  as  infantrymen. 
The  Marine  Cc»pe  took  26,712  and  sfisigned 
14558  to  combat  occupations.  The  Navy  and 
tbe  Air  Porce  used  very  few  in  combat  roles. 

A  quesUoo  nagging  each  of  the  sefvlMS 
is  this:  Can  an  all-volunteer  farce— small* 
and  with  a  need  for  higher  efficiency— atill 
uae  "new  standards"  men? 

One  thing  stands  out  as  manpower  experU 
study  feasibility  of  an  all- volunteer  force: 
Pew  men  with  ccUege  training  volunteer  to 
serve  In  the  enlisted  ranks. 

Between  mid-1965  and  mld-19«8.  years  of 
the  great  U.S.  buUd-up  In  Vietnam,  ooUege 
men  represented  only  1.6  per  cent  of  volun- 
teers. In  1969.  as  draft  defMmenU  began  to 
run  out  for  many.  thU  same  group  accounted 
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tor  4.2  per  cent  of  those  who  enUaCed— and 
II  per  cent  at  those  drafted. 

TBI   AIH  rOBCK  nNDINOS 

Only  one  service — the  Air  Force — bas  con- 
ducted an  in-depth  study  of  what  kinds  of 
men  volunteer  as  enlistees.  Among  findings 
In  a  survey  of  41,098  basic  airmen,  completed 
last  Augtist: 

At  the  time  of  enlistment.  71  per  cent 
were  supported  by  parents  working  at  non- 
professional Jobs,  including  14.7  per  cent 
whose  fathers  were  laborers  and  31  per  cent 
whose  fathers  were  skilled  craftsmen. 

Only  4  per  cent  bad  graduated  from  col- 
lege, though  80  per  cent  were  high-school 
graduates.  The  rest  were  dropouts. 

41  per  cent  came  from  homes  valued  at  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $20,000;  27  per  cent  from 
homes  valued  at  less  than  $10,000;  24.5  per 
cent  from  homes  valued  at  more  than  $20,000, 
and  7.3  per  cent  from  apartments.  A  large 
majority  came  from  comparatively  small 
communities. 

Of  the  41,098  airmen  studied,  97  per  cent 
said  they  regarded  the  Air  Porce  and  the 
Navy  as  "safer"  services  than  the  Army  or 
Marine  Corps. 

DEBATE    IN    CONGRESS 

'  On  Capitol  Hill,  the  debate  over  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  doing  away  with  the  draft  Is 
creating  some  strange  political  alliances  be- 
tween "conservatives"  and  "liberals"  on  both 
sides  of  tbe  issue. 

For  example,  Senator  John  C.  Stennls 
(Dem.) ,  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee — a  "conserva- 
tive"— says  the  objective  of  a  vcrtunteer 
army  "is  a  flight  from  reality  unless  the  size 
of  the  armed  forces  is  to  be  reduced  In  the 
years  ahead  far  below  any  figures  I  consider 
our  minimum  requirements." 
.  Adding  that  be  has  talked  with  hundreds 
of  OI's  and  Junior  officers,  the  Mississippi 
Senator  says: 

"To  at  least  96  per  cent  of  these  men  try- 
ing to  maintain  a  combat  Army  without  a 
draft  was  a  pure  Joke,  and  they  said  so." 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (Dem.)  of 
Massachusetts — a  "liberal" — is  opposed  to 
ending  the  draft  while  the  U.S.  remains  In- 
volved in  Vietnam.  He  argues  that  sons  of 
the  well-to-do  could  not  foe  induced  by 
money  to  volunteer  and  maintains  that  with 
an  all-voluntary  force  "you  would  have  poor 
people  fighting  a  rich  man's  war." 

On  the  opposite  side,  arguing  for  creation 
of  a  volunteer  Army  even  faster  than  Mr, 
Nixon  proposes,  are  such  Senators  as  Barry 
Ooldwater,  Arizona  Republican,  a  "conserva- 
tive," and  Qeorge  McOovern,  South  Dakota 
Democrat,  and  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Oregon  Re- 
publican, both  'liberals. ' 

Introduced  on  February  17.  a  bill  backed 
by  82  Congressmen  would  boost  military  pay 
by  3.1  billion  dollars  instead  of  the  1.5  biUion 
asked  by  Mr.  Nixon.  It  would  bike  a  recruit's 
pay  from  $134  a  month  to  $301 — compared 
with  $201  requested  by  the  President. 

M1BW   nTDUCSKXNTS 

Roger  T.  KeUey,  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, emphasizes  that  if  the  goal  of  ending 
the  draft  is  to  be  achieved,  pay  Increases,  a 
bonus  system  to  attract  volunteers  and  the 
addition  of  proficiency  pay  to  hold  them  all 
are  essential. 

Mr.  Kelley  adds  that  improvement  at  con- 
ditions in  which  troops  live  and  work  la 
even  more  important  than  cash  incentives. 

Pentagon  officials  say  that  what  the  Ad- 
mUalatratlon  wants  is  a  post-Vietnam  vol- 
imteer  Army  of  13^4  divisions  of  highly 
trained  men  led  by  well-qualified  officers.  A 
conventional  Infantry  division  has  a  strength 
of  14,500. 

The  Army  plana  to  speed  the  flow  of  abla 

yoimg  officers  into  the  service  by  inoreaslng 
Beserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  scholarablps. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Planners  believa  they  can  surmount  an  ob- 
stacle that  bas  been  raised — antUnllitarlsm 
on  campuses  which  has  forced  withdrawal 
of  the  ROTC  program  from  a  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities. 

INTENSIVE   TRAINING 

Some  career  officers  maintain  that  a  pro- 
fessional, volunteer  force  is  what  is  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  technological 
warfare,  which  call  for  intensive  and  pro- 
longed training  on  the  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  planned  or  now  in  use. 

Others,  however,  say  that  the  draft  has 
helped  the  Army  by  broadening  its  outlook 
and  bringing  it  closer  to  civilian  life. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  a  volunteer 
Army  would  be  made  up  largely  of  blacks, 
officers  at  the  Pentagon  cite  studies  leading 
to  estimates  that  Negroes  would  form  no 
more  than  16  to  18  per  cent  of  a  voluntary 
force.  Ilxe  present  percentage  of  blacks  in 
the  Army  is  estimated  at  from  11  to  12  per 
cent,  roughly  the  same  as  the  percentage 
of  Negroes  in  tbe  total  population. 

A  main  argument  advanced  by  proponents 
of  a  volunteer  force  is  that  far  fewer  men 
who  receive  Job  training  in  the  service  will 
be  returning  to  clvlUan  life  Just  when  they 
begin  to  be  most  productive. 

WHEN   TWO   REPIACK   THBKX 

Manpower  experts  also  contend  that  two 
"dedicated"  volunteers  will  be  able  to  do  the 
work  of  three  draftees. 

A  trimming  of  American  commitments 
around  the  world  is  considered  a  certainty 
over  the  next  few  years.  As  this  comes  about, 
the  Nixon  Administration  maintains,  a 
smaller,  volunteer  Army  is  entirely  feasible. 

But  It  is  Congress  that  must  make  the 
decision.  And  Congress  still  seems  uncon- 
vinced. 


Millions  Who  Avoided  the  Dkar 

Pentagon  computers  have  divided  Into 
groups  the  millions  of  young  Americans  who, 
by  one  means  or  another,  escaped  the  draft 
during  the  Vietnam-war  build-up. 

One  group  includes  1.4  million  men  who 
managed  to  evade  full-time  miUtary  serv- 
ice— or  any  service  at  all — ^by  taking  advan- 
tage of  loopholes  in  the  law. 

Another  group  includes  1.8  million  under- 
graduates granted  coUege  deferments  dur- 
ing tbe  height  of  the  manpower  build-up, 
between  1965  and  1969. 

In  the  same  period,  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans holding  various  occupational  defer- 
ments as  schoolteachers,  graduate  students, 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  a^Jrentices 
In  certain  Job  areas.  Jimiped  from  220.012 
to  491.998 — an  increase  of  124  per  cent. 

Those  holding  dependency  deferments 
cUmbed  from  3.766,117  to  4,194,766.  This  rep- 
resented a  gain  of  428,639,  or  11  per  cent.  Por 
tbe  most  part,  these  dep>endency  deferments 
went  to  men  who  married  and  quickly  be- 
came parents. 

the  beserves 

After  It  became  clear  in  1965  that  there 
would  be  no  general  mobilization  of  the 
reserve  forces — and  that  membership  carried 
an  automatic  draft  deferment — 810.000 
physically  fit,  draft-eligible  men  signed  up 
through  1969. 

A  study  made  for  the  Army  found  that  83 
per  cent  of  those  Joining  the  Army's  reserve 
forces  did  so,  by  their  own  admission,  to  avoid 
being  drafted.  Of  those  who  enlisted  in  the 
Air  Force  Reeervee,  86.5  per  cent  said  they 
wanted  to  "beat  the  draft."  Half  of  those 
who  entered  the  Marines'  Reserves  and  75 
p«'  cent  of  those  who  selected  the  Navy  con- 
ceded they  did  so  to  escape  full-time  military 
service. 

"This  information,"  the  study  noted, 
"might  provide  ammunition  to  critics  who 
allege  the  reserves  are  a  haven  for  draft 
dodgers." 
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SOME  axvisioii 

President  Nixon  draatlcaUy  changed  the 
draft  rules  on  April  23,  1970,  ending  a 
variety  of  exemptions.  By  Nov.  1.  1970.  the 
number  of  men  holding  occupational,  stu- 
dent and  dependency  deferments  declined  by 
nearly  662,000. 

A  Pentagon  manpower  analyst  said:  "If 
you  take  a  close  look  at  those  who  avoided 
military  service,  you  would  find  that  most 
would  rank  above  average  in  intelllgenoe. 
What  we  are  talking  about  are  men  with 
the  greatest  stake  in  the  democratic  process 
who  sought  to  avoid  its  application  to  them- 
selves." 

There  is  one  group  of  college  students  the 
Pentagon's  statisUclans  single  out  with  pride. 
Between  mid-1965  and  mld-1970,  101382 
men,  all  volunteers,  were  commissioned  from 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  All  were 
called  to  active  duty  and  40  per  cent  were 
assigned  to  combat  duty. 

How   Two    Allies   Paxe    With   VoLuNTBEas 
with  no  MiLiTAar  oaArr,  beitain  anb  Canada 

must  ICAKE  do  with  FEWEB  MEN  AT  mOHER 
expense.  ONE  MAJOa  WOEXT:  CBTTINC  THE 
RIORT  aXCETTITS  FOK  TODAT'S  SPXCIAUZKD 
rOBCBS 

When  it  comes  to  shifting  to  an  all -volun- 
teer army,  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  experiences  of  two  close  allies — Britain 
and  Canada: 

Only  by  chopping  down  on  the  size  of  mili- 
tary forces  far  enough,  and  raising  the  pay 
hl^  enough,  is  there  a  chance  of  mniring  it 
work. 

But  a  volunteer  army  is  not  without  head- 
aches, even  then. 

BRITAIN'S   EXFEBIBNCE 

Britain  has  been  at  it  for  10  years.  Morale 
and  efficiency  are  better  than  with  a  draftee 
army,  but  the  problem  of  recruiting  enough 
qualified  men — even  with  higher  pay — may 
prove  insurmountable. 

Since  abolishing  oonscrlption  in  1960,  Brit- 
ain has  made  determined  efforts  to  reduce 
both  Its  armed  forces  and  its  global  commit- 
ments to  match  realistic  recruiting  targets. 

Britain's  military  forces  stood  at  more  than 
700,000  a  decade  ago.  Today  they  are  doum 
to  340,000. 

Still,  enlistments  are  running  roughly  JO 
percent  below  minimum  manpower  require- 
ments. That  represents  a  substantial  Im- 
provement since  1969,  when  the  armed  forces 
faced  a  disaster  situation  because  of  a  25  per- 
cent shortfall  in  recniitlng.  Now  officials  say 
they  see  no  practical  way  of  closing  the  re- 
maining manpower  gap  any  further. 

BEBVICE   BXFORMS 

In  an  effort  to  attract  tbe  43,000  etdlsted 
volunteers  needed  each  year,  the  British  have 
Introduced  two  major  reforms — 

Tbe  minimum  period  of  enlistment  has 
been  reduced  from  six  to  three  years.  Aim 
is  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  young  men 
to  Join  the  services  for  a  long  period  without 
any  experience  of  military  life  and  without 
a  chance  to  leave  if  they  dislike  It. 

A  radical  new  "military  salsuy"  plan  has 
been  introduced  In  the  past  year  to  make  pay 
competitive  with  wages  In  comparable  civilian 
Jobs.  When  this  plan  is  fxiliy  implemented  In 
April  it  will  mean  an  Increase  in  a  private's 
pay  of  about  96  per  cent — from  $19.75  weekly 
to  $37.80.  It  will  also  mean  an  increase  of 
28~  million  dollars  in  Britain's  defense  bill. 

In  the  year  that  the  new  pay  plan  has  been 
in  effect,  enlistments  totaled  about  39,000 — a 
rise  of  8,000  from  the  prerlous  year. 

The  manpower  Portages  are  felt  acutely  In 
some  at  the  most  critical  fields — medical 
officers  and  administrative  and  technical 
q>eciall»ts.  The  Navy  has  trouble  recruiting 
seamen  for  a  career  that  takes  them  away 
from  home  much  of  the  time. 

lliere  Is  an  accompanying  failure  to  attract 
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qiiAllfled  young  men  aa  career  officers  for  the 
Army.  S<mdhuTSt.  the  West  Point  of  BHtain. 
ha*  otily  510  cadet*  thi*  year,  uHth  nearly  400 
opening*  unfilled. 

Kren  wltb  a  blgber  pay  scale,  Britain  faces 
tbese  problems — 

There  Is  widespread  antimllitary  senti- 
ment, a  political  and  psychological  climate 
that  regards  "defense"  as  of  little  importance. 

The  "old  Army"  image  of  "spit  and  polish" 
keeps  many  recruits  away. 

Physical  and  mental  standards  are  so  high 
that  60  per  cent  of  volunteers  are  rejected 

CANADA'S   KXPKaiTMCX 

The  Canadian  all-volunteer  defense  force 
has  four  applicants  for  each  opening — but  it 
Is  still  in  trouble.  The  big  reason.  Too  few  are 
qualified  for  the  "specialist"  ratings  a  mod- 
em military  force  requires. 

Canada's  armed  forces  are  small  and  get- 
ting smaller.  Hacking  away  at  manpower  has 
been  going  on  since  1964,  when  there  were 
nearly  120,000  in  uniform.  Now  there  are 
90,000,  and  the  goal  of  alxmt  82,000  it  ex- 
pected to  be  reached  by  1973. 

The  country  has  gone  a  step  further  than 
an  "all  volunteer"  force.  It  has  Integrated  Its 
forces,  even  to  ordering  all  elemenU  into  the 
same  uniform.  This  unification  move  is  to 
save  the  Oovernment  an  estimated  500  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

RICHn    PAY.    B-UT 

In  Canada,  a  private  can  now  make  up  to 
$527  a  month,  a  sergeant  $840  and  a  chief 
wurrant  officer  $1,065. 

There  are  other  advantages:  the  privilege 
of  living  ofr  the  military  post,  the  opportu- 
nity to  become  a  physician,  dentist  or  dieti- 
tian at  Oovernment  expense. 

But  the  U.S.,  working  toward  an  all  volun- 
teer force,  could  wril  ponder  Canada's  ex- 
perience. As  summed  up  by  Oen.  Frederick  B. 
Sharp,  Chief  of  the  Defense  Staff — 

"In  a  small,  profeeelon&l  military  force,  se- 
lectivity Is  important.  The  forces  have  to  at- 
tract men  who  can  learn  to  use  the  newest 
and  most  sophisticated  equipment.  For  that 
caliber,  the  forces  have  to  compete  with  pri- 
vate Industry. 

"Men  have  to  be  given  the  same  advantages 
In  pay,  opportunity  and  professional  chal- 
lenge as  they  would  get  outside  the  military 
establishment. 

"After  we  get  through  training  a  man,  we 
have  to  compete  with  private  industry  to 
hold  him." 


BERNADETTE    DEVLIN    ABUSES 
QUEST    PRIVILEGES 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  ixoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  stands  proudly  in 
New  York  Harbor  to  welcome  all  for- 
eigners to  our  great  country,  and  no 
country  on  earth  has  offered  more  to  the 
oppressed  that  come  to  our  shores  to 
start  a  new  life.  It  is,  therefore,  a  sad 
instance  when  one  comes  as  a  guest  to 
our  country  and  subjects  our  people  and 
Government  to  the  ridicule  and  indigni- 
ties such  as  that  espoused  by  NorUiem 
Ireland's  fiery  leftwlng  leader  and  ex- 
tremist. Bemadette  Devlin,  during  her 
recent  speaking  tour  at  American  col- 
leges. 

Freedom  of  speech  Is  a  right  cherished 
by  most  Americans  but  it  is  Inexcusable 
that  some  of  our  citizenry  abuse  this 
right  by  practicing  subversion  In  the 
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name  of  freedom  of  speech.  To  me  it 
is  more  intolerable  when  a  foreign  visi- 
tor disregards  the  fact  that  entering  this 
country  is  a  privilege  extended  by  our 
Govenmient  officials  and  people,  and 
then  proceeds  to  disregard  this  right. 

There  is  no  justification  for  American 
officials  to  sit  idly  by  as  Miss  Devlin  har- 
rangues  our  system  of  government  and 
our  President,  while  at  the  same  time  ap- 
plauding Angela  Davis,  and  avowed 
Marxist  Socialist  and  revolutionary 
whose  dedication  is  to  destroy  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  government. 

An  editorial  by  Mr.  Peter  Wallenberg 
in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  recently, 
properly  expresses  dismay  at  her  out- 
rageous conduct.  I  would  like  to  share 
this  editorial  with  you  and  include  it  in 
the  Record  as  f(^ows: 
Wht   Pat  Rabble  Rousers  To  Bxtn   Dowk 

AlCKRICA   AND   iNCrrS    REBELLION? 

Over  the  ye«u's,  a  motley  crew  of  foreigners 
have  come  to  our  shores  to  tell  us  what's 
wrong  with  us  and,  to  boot,  make  us  pay  for 
the  doubtful  privilege  of  listening  to  their 
low  opinions  of  us. 

Mind  you,  we  believe  in  welcome  wagons 
for  foreign  dignitaries  and  Just  common 
people.  We  listen  to  them  with  respect  even 
when  we  dont  share  their  ideas.  We  heartily 
applaud  them  for  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions. And  often,  we  believe,  our  guests 
return  home  with  less  bias  than  they  had 
when  they  entered. 

But  every  once  in  a  while,  we  really  play 
hoet  to  a  lulu.  One  such,  having  found  out 
some  time  ago  that  Americans  gladly  reach 
Into  their  pocketbooks  to  aid  almost  any 
cause,  recently  returned  to  our  land  to  rake 
us  over  the  coals  at  so  much  per  head. 

Her  name  is  Bemadette  Devlin,  booked  as 
a  Northern  Irish  civil  rights  leader,  here  to 
address  American  college  audiences  on  the 
subject  of  Irish  civil  strife  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  She  represents  the  former 
and  Is  a  Northern  Irish  member  of  the  British 
parliament  In  London. 

Just  exactly  where  the  money  she  ooUects 
goes  isn't  quite  clear,  and  even  some  of  her 
fellows  In  what,  no  doubt,  is  a  good  cause, 
wonder  about  that. 

Recently,  Miss  Devlin  addressed  2,600  per- 
sons at  Oregon  State  University  eager  to  hear 
what  the  civil  strife  in  Northern  Ireland  was 
all  about.  They  obtained  quite  a  good  educa- 
tion on  the  matter. 

She  told  them  that  American  interests  and 
military  bases  should  depart  from  Ulster  and 
that  American  industries  there  should  b« 
nationalized. 

"Just  leave  them,  well  run  them  for  you," 
said  the  young  lady,  adding  that  capitalism 
was  the  enemy  of  the  Irish  people  and  that 
the  civil  strife  there  as  a  class  struggle,  not 
a  religious  war. 

"Capitalism  killed  our  fathers.  Capitalism 
killed  our  children.  We  have  a  right  to  sur- 
vive. Well  kill  capiUllsm." 

Thus,  Miss  Devlin  gave  us  hell  for  b«- 
Ueving  that  religion  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  unfortunate  events  in  her  home 
country. 

"The  fight  is  over  the  fact  that  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics  need  bouses,  need 
work,  need  food,"  she  said.  She  didn't  quite 
explain  Just  why  Catholics  and  Protestants 
should  fight  each  other  if  both  had  the  same 
aim. 

But  explaining  the  Irish  situation  was  not 
enough  for  Miss  Devlin.  With  great  courage, 
she  delved  Into  American  matters.  Like  "An- 
gela Davis  was  not  faced  with  criminal 
charges  Including  homicide  so  that  she  could 
be  Jailed;  Angela  Davis  was  guilty  of  being 
a  black  militant  communist  organizer." 

Miss  Devlin  went  on  that  Miss  DavU  was 
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arrested  under  a  law  covering  persons  who 
purchase  guns  used  in  homlcldea  (slight  er- 
rors in  facts  may  be  excused  now  and  later, 
we  suppose) ,  but  "President  Nixon  uses  tax 
money  to  buy  guns  which  kUl  in  Vietnam." 

Having  done  away  with  our  great  problems 
in  mlnutee.  Miss  Devlin  took  on  women's  lib. 
She  said  she  favored  it  if  it  were  part  of 
the  struggle  to  overthrow  oppression  of  the 
working  class. 

"But  I  have  no  time  for  mlddle-clasa 
American  women  who  do  not  think  they 
are  being  well-treated  by  middle-class 
men,"  she  opined.  And  then,  figuratively 
speaking,  she  passed  the  collection  plate. 

Verily,  Miss  Devlin  Is  a  lulu.  And  the  pa- 
tience of  American  audiences  is  wonderful. 
Indeed. 


LET'S  DIGNIFY  OUR  FLAG 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial,  entitled  Let's  Dignify  our 
Flag,"  was  written  by  Mr.  Chet  Shore, 
editor  of  the  Montana  Legionnaire  and 
published  in  the  June  1970  issue.  Mr. 
Shore  has  been  notified  by  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  that  the  editorial  is  to  receive 
the  Honor  Certificate  Award  for  1970 
from  the  National  Awards  Jury  of  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

This  will  be  the  second  editorial  by  Mr. 
Shore  to  receive  such  a  national  honor 
within  6  months.  Mr.  Shore  received  the 
William  E.  Romlnger  Memorial  Plaque 
for  the  best  edltoriEd  in  a  Legion  paper 
at  the  1970  National  Legion  convention 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  last  September  by  the 
American  Legion  Press  Association. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  cosponsoring  leg- 
islation making  Flag  Day  a  legal  holiday, 
I  feel  it  appropriate  to  include  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  as 
follows : 

Flag  Dat 

Flag  Day,  June  14,  should  be  a  day  of 
gratification  for  all  true  Americans  who  love 
their  country  dearly  and  would  lay  down 
their  lives  for  It.  It's  also  a  time  to  dignify 
our  flag. 

Do  you  recall  where  this  scene  took  place: 
"An  American  flag  torn  from  its  flagstaff  was 
passed  through  the  crowd  and  furiously  torn 
to  pieces.  Tear  It,  klU  it.  It's  dead,  the  flag 
is  dead  I"  a  young  girl  screamed. 

Sickening  isn't  It?  This  hi^>pened  In  front 
of  the  Justice  Department  in  oxir  nation's 
capital  during  last  November's  moratorium 
demonstration.  The  Vietnam  Moratorium  was 
organized  by  the  so-called  "New  Mobe"  whose 
key  leaders,  according  to  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  are  "co-ordinating  their  ac- 
tivities with  international  communist  ele- 
ments." 

In  this  day  when  the  American  flag  la 
enduring  so  much  disrespect,  all  Americana 
should  determine  to  elevate  It  to  the  place 
of  dignity  It  rightly  deserves.  This  worthy 
emblem  is  being  lowered,  burned,  torn  apart, 
trampled  on  and  spat  upon.  This,  by  that 
minority  who  have  lost  respect  for  our  coun- 
try and  themselves. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  dignify  our  flag  by 
giving  It  a  place  of  distinction,  ennoblement 
and  elevation.  We  should  continue  to  treas- 
ure Old  Olory  as  a  aymbol  to  which  human- 
ity aspires. 

How  very  far  we  have  oorae  as  a  nation 
when  a  group  of  people  can  bum  our  flag. 
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tear  It  to  pieces,  or  trample  It  underfoot?  It 
would  almost  seem  to  the  bystandar  that  w 
are  being  tormented  and  OamX  to  •$•  how 
much  we  will  condone. 

The  majority  of  people  are  not  InvolTed. 
Very  few,  considering  the  numbers  of  our 
population.  The  question  still  remains:  Why 
should  anyone  be  allowed  to  bring  even 
momentary  disgrace  to  the  President  of  these 
United  States,  or  even  his  invited  guests? 

Ix)yalty  Is  not  a  cloak  to  put  on  or  off 
at  will.  It  Is  a  whola  way  of  Ufa  I  With  no 
spaces  in  between  I 


BEAT  BELTS  SAVE  LIVES 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBaKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  lo- 
cated in  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  an  office  of  great  importance  to 
our  efforts  to  reduce  death,  injury,  and 
property  damage  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways. I  refer  to  the  Office  of  Vehicle  Sys- 
tems Research  headed  by  Paul  J.  Brown. 
I  have  had  numerous  occasions  to  call 
on  Mr.  Brown  and  his  excellent  staff  for 
assistance  on  various  aspects  of  highway 
and  vehicle  safety.  The  assistance  which 
they  have  provided,  has  aiways  been 
prompt  and  of  the  highest  caliber.  In 
some  respects,  this  would  not  be  regarded 
as  unusual  since  we  are  all  well  aware 
of  the  high  degree  of  competence  at  the 
Biu^au  of  Standards.  However,  it  is  im- 
usual  in  the  field  of  vehicle  and  highway 
safety  as  dealt  with  by  Government 
agencies.  At  least  in  the  past,  there  has 
been  too  much  of  a  cloud  nine  approfwh 
to  solving  these  problems.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  of  Paul  Brown's  opera- 
tions and  other  Government  agencies  op- 
erating in  this  area  could  do  well  to 
emulate  Mr.  Brown's  operation. 

The  following  article  further  amplified 
on  a  current  area  of  research  in  Mr. 
Brown's  office: 

Atttomobiles 
resteaints  tested 

A  reUable  topic  to  move  the  conversation 
in  any  social  gpatherlng  Is  automobile  seat 
belto.  Mention  their  use,  or  nonuse,  or  safety 
attributes  or  discomfort  and  from  each 
respondent  will  come  a  different  opinion. 

"There  are  so  many  myths  about  seat  belts 
today,"  said  Paul  J.  Brown,  chief  of  the  Ve- 
hicle Systems  Reeecach  Office  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  in  Washington. 
'^e  are  convinced  people  are  not  using 
them,  and  we  are  equally  convinced  of  their 
oeceasity — they  do  save  lives  and  prevent  In- 
Jury,  even  in  low-speed  accidents." 

Most  available  statistics  support  his  be- 
lief; yet.  says  Brown:  "People  always  quote 
the  one  in  a  thousand  who  says  he  is  alive 
today  because  he  did  not  wear  a  safety  belt 
and  thus  was  thrown  clear  of  his  demolished 
and/or  burning  car.  They  never  quote  the 
other  999,  because  they  are  all  dead." 

And  the  danger  of  accidents  worsens  as 
highway  oongeetion  increases.  Brown  adds: 
"Automobile  growth  is  staggering  In  the  U.S. 
Statistics  show  that  33,000  new  cars  are  added 
to  our  highways  each  day  while  only  1,000  a 
day  are  Jimked." 

Brown  directs  an  engtneerlng-sclentlflc 
staff  of  over  60  who  are  devtioping  design  and 
safety  criteria  for  total  vehicle-restraint  sys- 
tems, including  occupant  restraints,  braking 
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syatems  and  tires.  The  reeulte  of  their  re- 
search are  fed  to  manufacturers  and  to  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  of  the  UJB. 
Department  of  Transportation  as  base  data 
for  eatabllshlng  manufacturing  rules  and 
regulations. 

But  Brown  admits  that  although  his  group 
has  contributed  heavily  to  seat  belt  Improve- 
ments, there  is  little  It  can  do  to  convince 
the  American  public  to  wear  safety  restraints 
while  driving.  User  estimates  In  the  United 
States  vary  from  20  percent  to  34  percent;  an 
AB  Volvo  study  over  a  long-term  period  de- 
termined a  figure  of  only  26  percent  for 
Sweden. 

NBS  initiated  seat  belt  research  with  a  staff 
of  three  foUowing  passage  of  seat  belt  and 
brake  fiuld  Uws  in  1994.  In  1966  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicles  Safety  Act  and  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  were  enacted.  Out  of 
these  bUls  came  formation  of  the  Trans- 
portation Department  (DOT)  and  an  Inter- 
agency agreement  with  the  Commerce  De- 
partment in  1967  retaining  NBS  services  for 
total  restraint  system  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  NBS  research  office  is  funded  by 
DOT  at  about  $IA  million  annucOly,  accord- 
ing to  Brown. 

Indicative  of  the  slow  start  by  DOT  in  this 
field  Is  the  fact  that  the  manufacturing 
standards  In  force  today  for  vehicle  seat  belts 
are  those  written  by  NBS  and  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  In  August  1966. 

Nourished  by  DOT  funds,  the  NBS  group 
was  expanded  and  in  1907  and  1968  it  spon- 
sored a  restraint  system  test  program 
through  the  687lBt  Aeromedlcal  Research 
Laboratory  at  HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  New 
Mexico.  There,  researchers  used  both  human 
volunteers  and  anthropomorphic  dxunmlee 
on  the  Daisy  Decelerator,  an  experimental 
test  sled  on  a  340-foot  track. 

Thrusts  of  S  to  1S5  feet  per  second  was 
achieved  by  the  sled  from  an  air  piston  and 
deceleration  forces  up  to  30  gravities  was  ob- 
tained using  a  water  brake.  Using  only  120 
feet  of  track,  volunteers  experienced  simu- 
lated impacts  to  nearly  17-g;  dummies  were 
subjected  to  the  full  30-g  loading.  New  com- 
mercially available  seat  belts  were  employed 
on  each  test  run  and  the  results  were  me- 
ticulously photographed  and  measured  with 
a  variety  of  sensors. 

From  the  75  human  teet  runs,  NBS  ob- 
tained the  first  and  only  available  data  on 
the  character  of  seat  belt  restraints  on  a 
living  subject.  For  the  first  time.  It  was 
learned  that  loads  experienced  by  even  the 
most  sophisticated  dummy  exceeded  that  by 
man,  for  the  latter  counteracts  some  decele- 
ration effects  through  his  legs  and  feet 
planted  firmly  on  the  floor. 

In  the  dummy  tests,  seat  belt  loads  were 
determined  to  vary  by  as  much  as  ISO  per- 
cent; the  greater  the  articulation  and  plia- 
bility of  their  trunks,  the  lower  the  seat  belt 
locMls  imposed  by  the  standard- weight 
dummy  (162  pounds  for  the  50th -percentile 
man).  Tests  also  provided  Impact  pulse 
shapes,  critical  angles  of  impact  and  the 
effect  of  anchorage  locations  or  angles. 

It  was  a  good  beginning  but  testing  had  to 
be  continued  in  the  Washington  laboratory. 
Brown's  staff  set  about  the  design  of  a  low- 
cost  test  sled.  The  result  is  the  new  NBS  dy- 
namic seat  tester  that  reverses  the  approach 
used  at  HoUoman:  To  simulate  deceleration, 
the  sled  is  accelerated  backwards. 

To  achieve  this,  a  very  heavy  flywheel, 
rotating  rapidly,  briefly  engages  a  radical  cam 
that  reels  In  a  strap  attached  to  the  sled.  The 
cam  shape  establishes  the  impact  pulse,  a 
half  sine  wave,  such  that  the  400-i>ound  sled 
goes  from  0  to  SO  to  0-g  In  only  19  Inches  of 
travel  before  being  stopped  by  a  cable  and 
disc  brake. 

Thus,  a  test  sled  was  built  for  lees  than 
Sfi0,000  equal  in  performance  to  those  ooet- 
ing  10  times  toon,  and  it  can  be  reproduced 
for  less  than  |20,000,  Brown  asserts.  The  short 
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travel  simplifies  both  the  Installation  of 
transducers  for  measurements  and  the  photo- 
graphic recording  of  teeta. 

Present  studies  center  on  strength  of  seat 
belt  materials,  new  Inertlal-locklng  retractors 
and  Unptovtd  child  restraints,  such  as  the 
Ford  Toit  Quard  that  provides  full  body  cover 
with  a  padded,  molded-plastlc  form. 

The  Inertia  reel  shows  high  protnXae  tat  the 
future.  Worn  like  a  conventional  T-seat  belt, 
it  affords  freedom  of  movement  to  the  oc- 
cupant aa  long  aa  he  moves  slowly.  However, 
under  any  sudden  movement  exerting  a  force 
of  over  ^-g  on  the  straps,  the  retracting 
mer.hanlBm  locks  Instantly. 

DOT  has  given  auto  makers  imtU  July  1, 
197S,  before  they  must  Install  In  new  cars 
automatic  crash-protection  systems.  Theee 
must  be  passive  and  must  allow  front-eeat  oc- 
cupants to  survive,  without  serious  Injury,  a 
head-on  oolliBlon  with  another  vehicle,  both 
travelling  at  30  mph. 

So  far,  the  favored  crash  env^ope  seems 
to  be  an  air-bag  system  that  «nfl»^tf*  on  Im- 
pact with  great  speed  (0.03  seconds).  But, 
Brown  feels  the  present  state  of  development 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired  before  such  sys- 
tems are  employed  as  seat  belt  replacementa. 

He  notes,  for  example,  that  one  requires 
use  of  a  compreaaed-air  bottle  under  a  pres- 
sure of  3,500  pounds  per  square  inch.  When 
the  air  la  released,  the  noise  level  Is  resound- 
ing— "like  firing  a  12-gauge  shotgun  In  a  con- 
fined room."  The  pressure  of  the  bag  on  the 
driver  can  ca\ise  loes  of  steering  control  and 
the  protection  offered  against  an  oblique  im- 
pact Is  negligible,  he  declares. 

Brown  places  more  faith,  at  least  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  belt  restraints.  A  re- 
cent study  tends  to  support  his  belief. 

At  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  an- 
nual meeting  in  January.  General  Motors  re- 
leased a  report  of  the  performance  of  four- 
point-anchored  front  seat  belts.  Using  a  data 
base  of  186  accidents  occurring  at  speeds  of 
over  60  mpb,  only  two  fatallUes  were  regis- 
tered— one  front  seat  and  one  rear  seat  pas- 
senger In  a  car  were  kUled  because  a  tele- 
phone pole  sheared  through  the  vehicle.  All 
others  siu-vlved  without  serious  Injury. 
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Mr.  crONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  is  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse  in  this  country 
and,  I  believe  deeply  dedicated  to  doing 
all  that  we  can  to  end  this  national 
tragedy  which  hits  hardest  at  our  young 
people. 

In  this  effort,  I  think  we  can  be  Justi- 
fiably proud  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
in  the  Treasury  Department  which,  un- 
der the  stewardship  of  Myles  J.  Ambroee, 
is  compiling  an  excellent  record  of 
£u:hieTement  in  the  fight  against  drug 
abuse. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
closely  with  the  Bureau  for  the  12  years 
I  served  on  the  Treasury-Post  Office  Ap- 
pn^rlations  Subcommittee,  and  with 
Mr.  Ambrose  since  his  a{>polntment  in 
August  1969.  I  have  always  been  im- 
pressed by  the  talent  and  dedication  of 
our  customs  agents  and  their  expertise 
and  effectiveness  have  grown  under  lifr. 
Ambrose. 

In  the  January  1971,  Issue  of  the  Po- 
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lice  Chief,  Commissioner  Ambrose  has 
written  a  very  concise  article  entitled 
'How  US.  Customs  Fights  the  Drug 
Trafflc."  This  excellent  article  deals  not 
only  with  the  successes  his  Bureau  have 
achieved,  but  also  with  problems  over- 
come £ind  other  obstacles  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  the  read- 
ing of  this  article  to  all  my  colleagues 
and  I  insert  it  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  time: 
How  VS.  Customs  rxcHTS  tki  Dmtro  Tbaftic 

Participating  In  this  dramatic  case,  which 
broke  up  an  International  drug  smuggling 
ring,  were  U.S.  Customs,  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency,  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  the  California  State  Narcotics  Bureau, 
various  European  government  operating 
through  a  multi-nation  Interpol  alert,  and 
others. 

It  provided  an  example  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  efforts  are  pooled  on  an 
international  basis,  and  when  local,  state  and 
federal  efforts  are  combined  In  a  common 
cause ! 

When  the  final  report  on  this  case  Is  pub- 
lished—after the  loose  ends  are  tied  to- 
gether—It will  be  a  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  perseverance  of  the  agents  Involved  but 
above  all  to  the  effectiveness  of  Joint  Investi- 
gative work  by  many  agencies  and  at  least 
nine  governments. 

What  are  we  doing  to  stop  the  illicit  drug 
traffic  which  has  brought  so  much  misery 
and  suffering  to  the  youth  of  this  country 
and  a  national  Inflation  In  crime? 

The  federal  government  has  mounted  an 
intensified  program  of  cooperation  with 
friendly  governments  and  International  or- 
ganizations at  three  levels  in  a  common  ef- 
fort: (1)  to  encourage,  through  diplomatic 
channris.  those  countries  where  illicit  drugs 
are  cultivated  to  control  the  practice;  (2) 
to  eliminate  Illegal  manufacturing  and  proc- 
essing facilities,  and  (8)  to  control  drug 
smuggling  and  trafficking. 

On  the  diplomatic  level,  promising  results 
can  be  anticipated  in  the  State  Department's 
stepped-up  drive  to  persuade  producer  na- 
tions such  as  Turkey  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
duction of  opivun  where  small  farmers  have 
been  growing  It  for  centuries. 

On  the  level  of  manxifacturlng  and  proc- 
essing, elimination  of  Illegal  processing  In 
such  areas  as  southern  Prance,  where  the 
opium,  grown  In  Turkey,  is  converted  Into 
heroin  by  small  mobile  laboratories  before 
being  shipped  to  the  United  States,  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussions  between  the  two 
govemmente  at  the  diplomatic  level. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  Western 
White  House  In  San  Clements,  California, 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  was  host  at  a  three- 
day  conference  with  Mexican  and  Canadian 
Customs  officials.  In  a  spirit  of  complete  co- 
operation and  mutual  understanding,  we 
agreed  upon  Unproved  ant'.-smuggllng  pro- 
cedures, exchange  of  Intelligence  and  other 
related  activity. 

Mexico  has  taken  significant  steps  In  the 
eradication  of  maxljuana  and  opium  growth 
despite  problems  of  terrain,  and  Is  working 
closely  with  our  government  In  border  sur- 
veillance and  related  investigative  opera- 
tions. The  United  States  has  provided  Mexico 
with  a  million  dollars  for  the  procurement 
of  helicopters,  light  spotting  planes  and  oth- 
er equipment  which  can  be  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  marijuana  and  poppy  fields  m 
the  almost  inaccessible  bills  and  mountains 
of  the  country. 

Oanada,  where  the  drug  problem  has  been 
growing  In  seriousness,  as  In  many  other  na- 
tions. Is  exchanging  and  developing  meaning- 
ful and  essential  Intelligence  Information 
with  the  United  States.  We  have  been  working 
together  on  the  problem  of  Intercepting 
smuggling  operators  using  Canada  for  tran- 
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siting  illicit  drugs.  Cooperative  programs  are 
being  Increased  and  intensified  and  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  along  our  common  borders. 

On  the  level  of  control  of  smuggling  and 
trafficking.  In  carrying  out  the  mandate  of 
President  Nixon  to  the  Treasury  and  Justice 
Departments,  the  Customs  Service  has  Intro- 
duced many  radical  changes  In  Its  usual 
proced\ires.  These  changes,  some  of  which 
are  described  below,  have  been  coming  ex- 
tremely rapidly,  and  they  will  continue  as  we 
mobilize  our  Increased  manpower  and  re- 
sources with  the  objective  of  frustrating  and 
disrupting  the  giant  smuggling  syndicates, 
hopefully  we  may  then  be  able  to  bring  their 
ringleaders  to  book,  and  cut  oS  the  illicit 
drug  supply  in  our  country. 

The  big  question  confronting  us  In  law 
enforcement  is:  Can  we — federal,  state,  coun- 
ty and  International  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies— functioning  together,  do  the  Job  before 
It  Is  too  late? 

MOT    AN    XA8T    TASK 

We  In  the  Bureau  of  Ciistoms  have  a  sig- 
nificant role  to  play  In  the  overall  effort  and 
we  are  determined  to  Unprove  our  perform- 
ance. With  250  million  residents,  foreign 
vUitors  and  others  coming  Into  the  United 
States  each  year,  the  task  of  making  the 
necessary  customs  Inspection  of  these  people 
and  their  baggage  has  become  gargantuan. 
When  you  add  the  Immense  quantities  of 
Imported  merchandise  which  must  be  in- 
spected. It  can  easily  be  realized  that  a  Cus- 
toms  force  which  had  not  Increased  mate- 
rially since  the  1920'8  simply  cannot  do  the 
Job  as  mandated  by  Congress. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  realized 
that  fact,  and  during  the  1970  fiscal  year  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $8.76  million 
was  approved  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
to  beef  up  its  programs.  With  these  funds, 
we  have  augmented  our  force  of  agents  and 
inspectors  by  more  than  900.  We  have  ac- 
quired our  own  aircraft,  boats  and  vehicles 
for  stepped  up  sxirvelllance  and  enforcement 
work,  and  we  are  modernizing  our  agency 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Can  the  smuggling  of  these  narcotics  actu- 
ally be  stopped?  Perhaps  not  completely, 
but  they  can  be  reduced  substantially. 

Effective  border  controls  can  result  In 
crippling  the  efforts  of  smugglers  to  use  what 
has  heretofore  been  the  slnyjlest  routes  for 
the  Introduction  of  drugs  Into  the  United 
States,  either  on  the  person,  in  accompany- 
ing baggie,  In  planes,  ships,  vehicles,  etc. 
Our  action  forces  professional  smugglers  to 
resort  to  more  bizarre  and  open  methods  of 
smuggling  and  requires  them  to  snare  more 
and  more  members  into  the  conspiracy  at 
greater  cost  and  danger  of  detection. 

It  Is  our  belief,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Eugene  T.  Rossldes  has  stated, 
that  we  may  have  already  turned  the  corner. 
The  professionals  are  not  entirely  unaware 
of  the  risks  they  run,  the  penalties  they  face, 
the  efforts  we  are  making. 

To  Illustrate  how  some  of  the  "non-pro- 
fessionals" operate,  in  a  recent  two-week  pe- 
riod. Customs  officers  dug  out  dope  and  other 
contraband  in  talcum  powder  cans,  hol- 
lowed-out  books,  cosmetic  kits,  neckties,  a 
splash  pan  of  a  truck,  brassware  shipments 
from  Bombay,  a  stereo  set,  laundry  bags,  a 
canvas  bag  with  a  false  bottom,  the  head- 
light of  a  motiCHivycle,  and  even  from  false 
table  tops. 

When  the  Customs  Service  was  formed  In 
1789,  Its  duties  were  to  collect  the  revenue 
on  lmp>orts  and  to  prevent  violations  of  the 
laws  governing  the  delivery  of  merchandise 
Into  this  country.  There  have  been  many 
new  laws  since  1789,  and  the  functions  of 
Customs  have  been  greatly  magnified,  but 
we  are  still  basically  concerned  with  the  col- 
lection of  duties  and  taxes  and  the  interdic- 
tion of  contraband. 

President  Nixon  has  characterized  drug 
abuse  as  a  problem  of  epidemic  proptortions. 
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In  his  July  14,  1969,  message  to  Congress, 
the  President  referring  to  the  control  of  dan- 
geroiis  drugs  and  narcotics  said: 

"The  Depwutment  of  the  Treasury,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Customs,  is  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  nation's  smuggling  laws.  I  have 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
initiate  a  major  new  effort  to  guard  the 
nation's  borders  and  ports  against  the  grow- 
ing volume  of  narcotics  from  abroad.  There 
Is  a  recognized  need  for  more  men  and  facili- 
ties In  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  carry  out 
this  directive." 

Customs  is  working  in  closest  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs.  Some  of  their  agents  are  assigned  to 
our  offices  to  work  together  in  our  efforts  not 
only  to  stop  the  entrance  of  illegal  drugs  and 
narcotics,  but  also  to  catch  the  people  in- 
volved in  the  distribution  of  these  mind- 
and  body-killing  substances.  We  have  sta- 
tioned agents  in  various  BNDD  foreign  offices 
to  enable  both  organizations  to  gather  and 
disseminate  information  about  smuggling 
operations. 

We  are  gradually  tightening  our  Inspection 
and  enforcement  activities  all  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  borders,  and  at  all  ma- 
jor gateways  to  our  country.  We  are  check- 
ing more  baggage,  p>eople  and  cargo  more 
thoroughly  than  ever  before,  at  more  ports 
of  entry  with  better  results  than  ever  before. 

The  results  of  the  program  have  been  im- 
pressive but  are  still  far  from  our  objectives. 
Prom  June  1  to  Augiist  22,  there  were  1,361 
arrests  and  over  1,400  seizures.  Almost  48 
pounds  of  cocaine,  nearly  14  tons  of  mari- 
juana, and  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  five- 
grain  units  of  dangerous  drugs  were  seized 
by  customs.  Fourteen  tons  of  marijuana.  If 
converted  Into  cigarettes,  could  have  pro- 
duced about  38  million  cigarettes;  the  dan- 
gerous drug  "tabs,"  liquid  and  powder  LSD, 
could  have  produced  4.6  mlUion  illegal  doses. 
The  fourteen  pounds  of  heroin  could  have 
provided  about  98,000  Injections  for  addicts, 
possibly  more. 

We  also  seized  almost  1,100  pmunds  of 
hashish  dxirlng  this  period.  When  you  real- 
Ize  that  it  requires  625  pounds  of  marijuana 
to  produce  one  pound  of  hashish,  the  total  is 
the  startling  equivalent  of  over  337  tons  of 
marijuana. 

We  estimate  that  the  drugs  seized  during 
this  period  have  a  value  of  about  920  million 
on  the  street  market.  In  addition,  we  de- 
tained 463  vehicles  and  two  airplanes,  with 
a  vEilue  of  over  a  million  dollars.  Prom  any 
point  of  view,  Customs'  intensified  enforce- 
ment Is  yielding  handsome  results. 

"Intensified  enforcement"  Is  not  a  short- 
time  affair.  It  Is  an  escalating  program  in- 
volving the  use  of  computers,  an  electronic 
network,  aircraft,  ships,  detector  dogs,  chem- 
icals, and  a  wide  range  of  other  devices.  Some 
of  these  devices  are  being  tested,  some  are 
m  the  planning  stage,  and  others  are  on 
the  calendar  for  the  future. 

The  Customs  Data  Processing  Intelligence 
Network  (CADPIN)  is  currently  In  operation 
along  the  Mexican  border,  and  also  at  such 
ports  as  Detroit,  Champlaln,  Buffalo,  and  the 
airports  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Miami. 
CADPIN  was  launched  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  State  of  California,  but  now  we  have 
our  own  computers  at  San  Diego,  which  have 
stored  in  their  electronic  "brain"  the  records 
of  known  smugglers  and  cars  involved  in 
smuggling.  In  a  few  seconds,  a  check  can  be 
made  that  will  let  a  Customs  oflloer  know 
whether  or  not  the  car  Is  on  a  suspect  list. 
CADPIN  Is  being  gradually  expanded  and 
perfected  and  Its  input  will  soon  be  avail- 
able on  an  instantaneous  basis  at  any  Cus- 
toms port,  giving  us  a  new  dimension  In 
our  work. 

Slsee  Its  Inception .  CADPIN  has  yielded 
many  productive  "strikes"  leading  to  the 
seizure  of  marijuana,  heroin,  dangerous 
drugs,  and  many  arrests. 
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KEORGANIZATION   OT  INVXSTIGATIOMS 

The  Customs  Agency  Service,  the  investi- 
gative arm  of  our  Bureau,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Assistant  Commissioner  Harold  F. 
Smith,  has  been  reorganized  and  modernized, 
enabling  It  to  move  more  effectively  against 
all  violations  In  this  fast-moving  world. 

There  are  20  newly  established  districts  In 
the  United  States,  with  a  Special  Agent  In 
Charge  at  each  of  them,  all  reporting  direct- 
ly to  headquarters  In  Washington.  The  tight- 
er liaison  between  the  field  service  and  the 
Bureau  headquarters  has  already  proved  Its 
worth. 

We  are  receiving  vital  support  from  the 
local  police  and  enforcement  agencies,  the 
value  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Public  support  Is  a  vital  element  In  the 
program.  We  are  receiving  this  support  and 
our  efforts  are  acknowledged  by  concerned 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life.  Let  me 
quote  from  Just  one  of  thousands  of  letters 
received  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  from 
anxious  citizens: 

"Mr.  R.  and  I  Just  returned  to  the  U.S. 
from  Puerte  Vallarta,  Mexico,  on  Monday, 
August  3rd. 

"We  Just  wanted  to  write  you  and  your 
department  a  word  of  thanks.  I'm  sure  you 
receive  many  complaints  for  the  delays  you 
cause.  Being  the  mother  and  father  of  a 
nlne-year-oId  boy  and  a  twelve-year-old  girl, 
we  could  not  be  more  pleased  with  all  the 
precautions  now  being  taken  to  keep  nar- 
cotics out  of  this  coimtry  .  .  . 

"The  American  people  should  be  thankful 
to  have  men  who  really  care  for  this  country 
and  the  safety  of  our  children." 


REPORT   TO   NINTH   DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS,  MARCH  8,  1971 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  last  of  three  re- 
port on  the  Nation's  growing  welfare 
crisis: 

Remakk  by  Congressman  Lee  H.  Hamilton 

It  Is  commonplace,  now,  to  describe  the 
Nation's  welfare  system  as  a  colossal  failure. 
Our  present  system  is  costly  and  almost  im- 
possible to  administer.  It  often  degrades  the 
recipient.  Its  benefits  fluctuate  wildly  from 
state  to  state.  It  breaks  up  families  and 
drives  mllUons  Into  the  slums  of  the  cities. 
It  provides  no  benefits  for  the  "working 
poor."  and  for  others,  benefits  are  too  meager 
to  meet  basic  human  needs. 

While  I  agree  with  the  assewment  of  fail- 
ure, I  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  not  critical 
of  those  who  work  within  the  system — the 
caseworkers  and  the  administrators  whose 
Job  It  Is  to  deal  compassionately  with  the 
last,  the  least  and  the  lost  of  society. 

To  recite  the  wrongs  of  welfare  Is  easy. 
To  suggest  meaningful  reforms  Is  not.  Every- 
one agrees  that  much  Is  wrong.  But  those 
who  are  critical  without  offering  positive  and 
realistic  reforms  are  giving  approval— 
Intentionally  or  not— to  the  welfare  system 
m  lu  present  form. 

Several  proposals— all  of  them  complicated 
and  some  of  them  drastic— have  been  offered 
to  alter  the  whole  approach  to  welfare  and 
poverty.  The  broad  choices  apparently  are 

/.In.  *•"*'■  *^«lly  Assistance  Ptan 
CAP) ,  a  form  of  federal  takeover  of  the  wel- 
rare  system,  or  the  oontlnuatton  of  tbe 
present  system. 
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The  President's  plan  wSnid  establish  an 
Income  fioor  under  all  poor  families.  It  would 
require  that  all  recipients,!  except  those 
exempted  because  of  age,  pbj^ical  disability 
or  to  care  for  infants,  register  for  employ- 
ment or  Job  training.  Fall\ire  to  comply 
would  mean  loss  of  benefits. 

Under  the  plan,  any  family  of  four,  with 
an  Income  of  less  than  $3920  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  benefits,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1600. 
It  would  make  food  stamps  available  to  all 
recipients,  and  It  would  eliminate  the  Aid 
to  Families  With  Dependent  Children 
(AMX!)  program,  the  most  costly  welfare 
category. 

Critics  of  FAP  say  the  plan  does  not  pro- 
vide Incentives  for  welfare  recipients  to  work 
their  way  off  welfare.  The  Congress  has  re- 
turned the  plan  to  the  President  several 
times.  Insisting  that  the  work  and  traming 
requirements  be  strengthened  to  encourage 
recipients  to  work,  and  to  discourage  "free- 
loaders." The  President's  plan  still  offers  no 
guarantee  that  Jobs  will  be  available,  par- 
ticularly in  times  of  high  unemployment. 

The  Congress  also  Is  concerned  that  the 
PAP  does  not  offer  an  Improved  administra- 
tion of  welfare.  Under  the  President's  plan, 
welfare  would  continue  to  be  administered 
by  states  under  contract  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. In  the  past,  this  system  has 
spawned  miles  of  red  tape,  regulations,  and 
rules  creating  frustrations  for  the  recipients 
and  for  the  welfare  workers. 

Additionally,  the  FAP  has  been  censured 
because  It  does  not  deal  with  the  wide 
variations  of  welfare  payments  from  state  to 
state.  The  day  care  centers,  which  the  PAP 
proposes  to  permit  mothers  to  work,  also  has 
been  criticized  as  being  disruptive  to  family 
unity. 

The  federalization  of  welfare,  the  gradual 
assumption  of  costs,  and  administration  of 
the  welfare  program  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, has  been  getting  increasing  attention 
as  an  alternative  to  FAP.  However,  unless  ac- 
comp>anied  by  reforms,  the  only  advantage  to 
this  approach  would  be  fiscal  relief  lor  State 
and  local  governments.  Reforms  are  now  be- 
ing discussed. 

It  begins  to  look  as  If  a  new  welfare  plan 
will  emerge,  patterned  after  the  PAP,  with 
Increasing  Federal  funding  and  responsibili- 
ties for  administration,  with  strong  Incen- 
tives for  welfare  recipients  to  work  or  train 
for  work,  and  with  restrictions  on  the  num- 
ber of  recipients  and  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits In  order  to  keep  total  costs  within  ac- 
ceptable limits. 


ELECTRIC  POWER— MORE  OR  LESS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    n^LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  peo- 
ple recall  very  vividly  how  long  and  hard 
Americans  worked  to  rise  above  the  dally 
drudgery  of  life  without  the  modem  con- 
veniences we  now  take  for  granted.  We 
all  know  that  tlectrlcity  pl&ys  a  vital  role 
in  making  our  conveniences  possible. 

Our  naticHial  concern  is  now  more  with 
newer  problems  such  as  water  and  air 
pollution,  and  some  people  have  talked 
about  cutting  back  on  the  availability  of 
electricity  in  order  to  control  pollution. 

I  have  noted  a  speech  made  a  ^ort 
time  ago  by  Mr.  John  W.  Simpson,  presi- 
dent of  Westinghoiue  Power  Systems 
Co.,  pointing  out  that  a  cutback  In  power 
production   would   cause   even   greater 
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problems  than  we  now  face.  Mr.  Simpson 
points  out  that,  with  the  help  of  present 
and  foreseeable  technology  and  through 
proper  management  of  energy  resources, 
electric  p>ower  production  will  not  only 
meet  the  needs  of  our  population  growth, 
higher  living  standards,  economic  ex- 
pansion, and  agricultural  production, 
but  also  help  solve  environmental  prob- 
lems. "Massive  amounts"  of  electric 
power  will  be  needed  for  pollution  con- 
trol— for  recycling  and  the  operation  of 
waste  treatment  plants,  as  examples. 
Mr.  Simpson  said: 

We  must  direct  our  efforts  not  towards 
reducing  our  use  of  electrical  energy  but 
rather  towards  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  that  energy  and  at  the  same  time  mini- 
mizing the  adverse  effects  Involved  In  Its 
production. 

Mr.  Simpson's  speech  to  the  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Electrical  Board  of  Trade  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1971,  discusses  many  of  the 
problems  related  to  the  "energy  crisis" 
and  pollution  abatement  in  thoughtful 
perspective : 

Electric  Powkk — Moke  or  Lxss 
Years  ago.  as  an  engineer.  I  learned  to 
think  about  electricity  In  terms  of  Its  po- 
larity— that  Is,  a  negative  or  a  positive 
charge.  Now,  I've  become  more  concerned 
about  a  polarity  of  attitudes  about  electric 
pwwer — ptoeltive  or  negative,  for  or  against. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  polarized  these 
days,  no  matter  what  the  Issue.  Politics,  law 
and  order,  war  in  Indochina,  breakfast  cer- 
eals and  women's  skirts.  You're  either  for  or 
against,  p>osltlve  or  negative,  and  polariza- 
tion on  some  of  these  Issues  absolutely  re- 
futes an  old  law  of  magnetism  that  says  op- 
posltes  attract. 

The  production  of  electric  i»wer  has  be- 
come such  an  Issue,  and  a  lot  of  pseople  are 
charged  up  negatively  against  it,  saying  that 
we've  got  to  cut  back  on  our  use  of  electricity 
and  stop  building  power  plants  and  trans- 
mission lines. 

Environmental  pollution  Is  probably  the 
greatest  single  Issue  In  the  country  today. 
Power  generating  plants  pollute  the  air  and 
release  waste  heat.  Let's  cut  back  on  elec- 
tric px)wer  to  stop  this  pollution  before  we 
choke. 

Electric  power  plants  take  up  space.  It  has 
been  projected  that  If  we  continue  to  double 
our  demand  for  power  every  decade  and  con- 
tinue to  build  new  plants  to  meet  that  de- 
mand, well,  In  about  200  years,  power  plants 
will  take  up  all  available  spmce  In  the  coun- 
try, leaving  none  for  us  humans.  Let's  cut 
back  before  electric  power  plants  push  us 
Into  the  ocean. 

Transmission  lines  right  of  way  already  oc- 
cupy about  four  million  acres  of  land.  By 
1990,  transmission  lines  will  take  up  space 
equal  to  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  stats 
of  Connecticut.  Let's  cut  back  before  we  have 
transmission  towers  walking  through  our 
living  rooms. 

The  production  find  use  of  electric  power 
also  mvolve  the  generation  of  quantities  of 
heat.  If  we  release  enough  heat,  which  builds 
up  In  the  biosphere,  we  might  change  the 
climate  of  the  world.  A  few  degrees  warming 
could  bring  about  a  melting  of  the  polar  ice 
capw  and  resultant  flooding  throughout  the 
world.  Let's  cut  back  on  electric  power  before 
we're  all  flooded. 

Now,  there  are  some  of  the  arguments  that 
we've  been  hearing  against  electric  power — 
the  negative  side  of  the  story.  These  argu- 
ments sometimes  can  make  a  pretty  convinc- 
ing case  for  cutting  back  on  our  power  con- 
sumption and  production,  on  the  surface. 

But  can  we  really  do  It?  Could  we  either 
freese  our  level  of  electric  power  uae  or  put 
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some  arbitrary  celling  on  future  consump- 
tion? 
Not  ft  chance. 

To  freeae  or  attempt  to  cut  back  on  power 
consumption  woukl  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  would  dwarf  our  present  en- 
vironmental problems  by  comparison.  Pro- 
ducing electric  power  causes  certain  environ- 
mental effects,  to  be  sure.  But  those  who 
would  reduce  power  output  and  constimptlon 
have  not  considered  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  not  producing  enough  electric  power. 
Let's  examine  some  of  the  components  of 
electric  power  consixmptlon  to  see  what  will 
happen  in  the  future. 

First,  there  Is  the  natural  growth  of  our 
population.  While  a  reduction  In  the  rate  of 
population  Increases  may  come  about,  I 
don't  think  we  will  ever  achieve  a  zero  popu- 
lation growth  in  the  forseeable  futiire,  as 
some  people  are  advocating.  And  we  cannot 
pass  laws  against  population  Increases,  be- 
cause It  seems  to  me  that  such  legislation 
would  violate  oiu-  rights  In  a  very  funda- 
mental way.  Those  who  will  be  starting  fam- 
ilies and  building  houses  In  the  80's  are  al- 
ready bom.  Should  we  ship  all  of  these  peo- 
ple off  to  some  Island  In  the  South  Seas  so 
they  will  not  create  demands  for  electric 
power  In  the  United  States? 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be  more 
people  In  this  country,  and  these  additional 
people  will  need  more  homes,  schools,  hospi- 
tals and  Jobs,  all  of  which  things  call  for 
more  electric  power.  In  addition,  more  elec- 
tric power  will  be  needed  to  generate  the 
additional  goods  and  services  that  a  larger 
population  will  need. 
More  people  will  need  more  power. 
Another  factor  that  will  create  additional 
demands  for  power  is  the  growth  In  our 
standard  of  living.  In  general,  the  living 
standard  of  any  given  family  In  the  United 
States  can  roughly  be  measured  by  the  nimi- 
ber  of  appliances  It  has  and  by  the  amount 
of  electricity  It  consumes,  just  as  total  power 
consimiption  Is  a  good  Indicator  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  a  nation.  In  America,  elec- 
tricity has  enhanced  our  Uvea  with  many 
labor  and  time  saving  devices  that  free  us 
from  routine  chores  In  the  home.  We  con- 
tinue to  increase  our  consumption  of  power 
as  our  Hying  standard  rises.  Between  1960 
and  IMS,  the  average  household  consumption 
of  electric  power  roee  from  3,8B1  to  6,660 
kilowatt  hours,  up  70  per  cent.  By  1986,  it  has 
been  projected  that  average  annual  consump- 
tion will  be  17,240  kilowatt  hours,  about  foiu- 
and  a  half  times  that  of  1960. 

Now,  millions  of  families  can  be  considered 
average  In  terms  of  living  standard  and  pow- 
er consumption.  But  millions  more  are  below 
that  average.  If  we  were  to  freeze  our  rate  of 
power  generation  and  consiunptlon,  we  would 
effectively  deny  those  millions  who  are  below 
the  average  any  chance  to  Improve  their  lot 
In  the  future.  I  would  not  personally  like 
to  be  the  one  to  tell  a  young  family  just 
starting  out  that  they  can  never  buy  that  air 
conditioner  or  color  television  set  because 
they  cant  have  the  extra  electricity  needed 
to  run  them. 

There  also  are  some  economic  ramifications 
to  freezing  the  level  of  power  consumption 
and.  in  effect,  living  standard.  If  we  can't  let 
people  buy  new  and  additional  appliances 
such  a»  air  conditioners  and  television  sets, 
nobody  is  going  to  be  making  those  ap- 
pliances, which  means  fewer  jobs,  less  per- 
sonal Inoome  and  stunted  economic  growth 
nattonally. 

Furthermore,  consider  the  meofaanlca  of 
administering  such  a  cutback  or  rationing 
of  electric  power.  How  would  we  determine 
Wha  g«ts  how  much  power?  Would  we  get 
books  with  stamps  for  each  kilowatt-hour 
of  electricity  we  could  use?  Any  system  that 
could  be  devised  would  ultimately  be  not 
only  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  tmt  j^st 
about  impossible  to  enforce.  i/ .  •« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  forces  of  growth  will  continue  to  push 
up  the  demand  for  electric  power  at  fairly 
predictable  rates.  Beyond  the^  Influences, 
however,  are  the  new  uses  for  electricity 
which  we  will  develop  and  which  will  create 
additional  demands  for  power.  Technology 
constantly  brings  us  new  and  more  efficient 
ways  of  doing  things. 

In  the  home,  we  have  already  seen  the  In- 
troduction of  garbage  compactors  and  the 
microwave  oven,  a  new  and  highly  efficient 
way  to  cook  food.  Yet  to  come  are  such  ap- 
pliances as  ultrasonic  dishwashers  and  laun- 
dry equipment;  home  computers  and  more 
extensive  use  of  heat  pumps  for  heating  and 
cooling. 

These  and  more  new  products  will  create 
further  demands  for  power. 

Industrial  use  of  electricity  is  growing  at  an 
Increealng  rate.  Between  1960  and  1970  In- 
dustries increased  their  use  of  electric  power 
by  70  per  cent.  Yet  In  the  decade  from  last 
year  to  1980,  industries  will  double  their  use 
of  power.  New  processes  and  techniques  such 
as  electron  beam  welding,  ultrasonic  clean- 
ing, induction  heating,  computerized  proc- 
ess controls  and  electric  arc  furnaces  are  con- 
tributing to  the  increased  industrial  use  of 
electric  power. 

But  beyond  these  developments,  we  can 
see  further  industrial  demands  for  electricity 
created  by  new  technology  to  control  pol- 
lution and  treat  wastes  from  plants.  And  as 
we  get  into  recycling,  an  even  greater  need 
for  electric  power  in  Industrial  applications 
will  be  created. 

Our  increasing  population  la  placing  tre- 
mendous demands  upon  our  cities  and  mu- 
nicipalities and  their  sewage  treatment  and 
water  purification  facilities,  many  of  which 
are  strained  to  beyond  their  capacity  and 
are  operating  with  turn-of-the-century  tech- 
nology. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  we  will  have  to 
spend  about  $30  billion  on  new  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  in  this  country  in  the  next 
five  years  to  clean  up  water  pollution.  To  ac- 
complish this,  massive  amounts  of  electric 
power  wHI  be  needed  to  operate  these  plants. 
There  is  a  fairly  direct  correlation  between 
the  use  of  electric  power  and  farm  produc- 
tion. Between  1950  and  1970,  the  farm  out- 
put per  man-hour  more  than  tripled  In  this 
country.  And  in  the  same  period  the  non- 
household  iise  of  electric  power  on  farms 
just  about  tripled  also,  as  we  saw  a  trend 
towards  fewer  but  much  larger  farms. 

Increasing  amounts  of  energy  will  be 
needed  in  agriciiltiure  to  raise  farm  produc- 
tion in  the  future.  Energy  will  be  needed  for 
such  things  as  poultry  production,  sprinkler 
Irrigation  and  crop  drying.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal hope  that  electric  power  will  supply 
an  ever  increasing  share  of  that  energy  need- 
ed for  agricultural  production,  and  1  am  sure 
that  our  friends  here  at  Union  Electric  will 
be  seeing  to  that  in  their  service  area. 

Using  electric  power,  we  will  be  able  to 
revolutioniz«  oiu:  modes  of  transportation 
and  at  the  same  time  sharply  cut  levels  of  air 
pollution.  The  man  who  now  creeps  16  miles 
or  so  to  work  in  a  800  horsepower.  14-foot 
chariot  that  gets  10  miles  to  the  gallon  vrtll 
some  day  have  the  option  of  taking  electric 
powered  mass  transit  vehicles  into  the  city 
or  of  driving  an  electric  commuter  car  that 
does  the  Job  so  much  more  MBciently  and 
chei^^ly  and  does  not  pollut*  the  air. 

At  the  present  time,  transportation  uses 
about  the  same  amount  of  energy  u  electric 
power  generation.  As  we  move  in  the  futiu^ 
towards  more  use  of  eleotrlc  power  for 
ground  transportation,  tremendous  addi- 
tional demands  for  power  will  be  created. 

From  what  I've  Just  touched  on,  I  think 
it's  obvious  that  we  will  need  much  greater 
amounts  of  electric  power  In  this  country  in 
the  years  to  eome.  Historically,  the  demand 
for  power  4oablee  every  ten  years.  By  some 
mtUaaAw.  this  demand  has  rvceaUy  begun 
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to  double  in  nine  or  eight  years.  Obviously 
this  nation  and  its  electric  utUity  companies 
are  going  to  be  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with 
this  growing  need  for  power. 

The  next  question*  that  come  to  mind  are 
these:  Where  are  we  going  to  get  aU  that 
power;  and  can  we  do  It  without  creatine 
unbearable  levels  of  pollution? 

I^fs  take  the  first  question.  Where  will 
all  that  power  come  from? 

Obviously,  the  tremendous  task  of  build- 
ing more  new  electric  power  generating  fa- 
cilities lies  before  us.  Between  now  and  1990 
our  nation's  utUltles  will  need  some  $350 
blUion  to  finance  new  plants  and  equipment. 
That's  a  staggering  amount  of  capital,  and 
the  competition  for  capital  funds  wUl  be 
intense. 

During  these  next  two  decades,  the  in- 
dustry will  need  to  buUd  and  Install  about 
one  million  megawatts  of  new  capacity.  This 
breaks  down  to  about  40  new  hydroelectric 
InstaUatlons  of  100  megawatts  or  more;  ap- 
proximately 50  new  pimiped  storage  hydro- 
electric Installations  of  300  megawatts  or 
more  and  about  90  foesU  and  166  nuclear 
power  plants. 

Just  as  pressing  as  the  problem  of  buUd- 
Ing  these  new  power  plants  is  the  need  to 
malnUln  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  fuels 
required  to  generate  power  in  these  plants 
The  energy  crisis  of  1970  was  largely  a  fuel 
crisis.  We  awoke  to  the  fact  that  because  of 
various  problems  associated  with  the  pro- 
duction and  supply  of  fossil  fuels,  we  can  no 
longer  count  on  coal,  gas  and  oil  to  provide 
limitless,  low-cost  energy  for  our  power  gen- 
erating plants. 

The  proper  management  of  fuel  resources 
has  become  a  major  national  priority.  Beyond 
the  Immediate  problem  of  supplying  enough 
fuel  to  generate  power  In  1971,  lies  the  need 
to  conserve  these  resources  for  important 
future  uses  other  than  power  production 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  and 
plastics. 

Nuclear  power  has  arrived  as  the  desirable 
alternative  to  fossil  fuel  generation,  not  only 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  but  because  of 
environmental  considerations.  Fossil  fuel 
prices — especially  In  the  case  of  coal— have 
risen  dramatically  within  the  last  year  and 
we  expect  continuing  Increases  in  the  future. 
A  recent  study  by  our  company  projected 
that  the  cost  of  coal  in  1980  would  be 
around  45  cents  per  million  B.t.u.s,  while 
nuclear  fuel  costs  would  remain  fairly  steady, 
perhaps  declining,  and  would  be  well  below 
20  cents  per  million  B.t.uj  In  1980.  With  the 
development  of  fast  breeder  reactors,  plenti- 
ful supplies  of  nuclear  fuel  with  be  assured 
for  many  decades  to  come. 

The  environmental  effects  of  nuclear  power 
plants  have  been  discussed  thoroughly,  some- 
times more  with  the  heat  of  emotion  than 
with  cold  reason.  But  in  the  last  analysis, 
nuclear  power  will  be  proven  conclusively  to 
be  the  most  pollution-free  source  of  electric 
power— by  an  order  of  magnitude — available 
to  MB  for  many  years  to  come. 

Yet,  before  we  begin  to  worry  about  how 
much  physical  space  all  these  plants  I  men- 
tioned will  occupy,  consider  that  tremendous 
reductions  In  the  amount  of  space  to  pro- 
duce a  given  kUowatt  or  megawaU  of  elec- 
tricity have  been  made  over  the  past  forty 
or  fifty  years.  The  average  turbine-generator 
of  the  thirties  and  forties  put  out  less  than 
100  megawatts  and  occupied  roughly  the 
same  space  of  a  modem  turbine-generator 
unit  of  today,  which  can  generate  1100  mega- 
watts or  more  than  ten  times  that  of  the  old 
units.  We  can  project  units  in  the  next  ten 
years  with  outputs  ranflng  to  3000  mega- 
watts which  will  be  oompavable  In  slae  to 
these  units,  and  who  knows  what  lies  beyond 
that.  The  coal  yard  of  a  typloal  ooal-flred 
plant  takes  up  space,  to  be  sure,  but,  we 
Iwve  learned  to  extract  a  lot  more  energy  out 
of  a  poimd  of  coal  In  recent  decades.  And. 
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nuclear  power  plants  use  lees  physical  space, 
because  the  coal  yard  Is  not  necessary. 

We  cannot  project  what  developments  the 
technology  of  2071  or  2171  will  bring  to  the 
production  of  electric  power.  Certainly  be- 
tween now  and  then  we  can  expect  great  im- 
provements in  efficiency  and  capacity  In 
equipment  of  the  type  we  kimw  now.  Cer- 
tainly by  that  time  we  will  have  learned  the 
answers  to  the  questions  posed  to  us  In  1971 
by  such  exotic  yet  theoretical  forms  of  power 
generation  such  as  fusion,  magnetohydro- 
dynamlcs,  fuel  cells,  geothermal  power  and 
so  on.  Well  before  that  hyxK>thetlcal  200  years 
from  now,  we  will  have  seen  a  leveling  off  In 
the  rate  of  Increase  of  power  consumption. 
At  some  i>olnt  In  time,  well  before  power 
plants  crowd  us  into  the  ocean  or  we  change 
the  climate  of  the  earth  through  the  rejec- 
tion of  heat  into  the  atmosphere,  we  will 
reach  an  energy  plateau,  a  level  at  which 
our  technology  will  have  placed  us  through 
the  6\iper-efflcient  utilization  of  power.  In 
other  words,  we  vrill  have  learned  to  do  so 
much  more  with  so  much  less  power  that 
more  power  plants  as  we  know  them  today 
probably  would  be  superfluous. 

Transmission  line  rights  of  way  poee  the 
same  kind  of  problem  as  the  need  for  more 
plant  sites:  they  must  be  located  so  they 
can  transmit  power  over  the  shortest  routes 
and  at  the  same  time  cause  minimum  dis- 
turbance to  the  environment. 

Yet  before  we  begin  to  bemoan  the  pro- 
jected demands  for  right  of  way  space  needed 
by  1990  or  2050,  remember  that  technology 
will  bring  us  advances  In  this  area  also.  A 
765-KV  line,  the  highest  voltage  in  use  to- 
day, transmits  four  times  the  amount  of 
power  of  the  345-KV  transmission  line,  giv- 
ing a  cost  saving  of  two  to  one  over  the  lower 
rating.  In  effect,  the  higher  voltage  requires 
50  feet  of  right-of-way  per  1000  megawatts 
as  opposed  to  150  feet  per  1000  megawatts  at 
346  KV.  When  we  move  to  1100  KV,  even 
fxuther  savings  in  space  and  Investment  will 
be  realized  per  unit  of  power  transmitted. 

Furthermore,  I  am  confident  we  will  de- 
velop ways  to  transmit  huge  blocks  of  power 
underground,  whether  we  use  superconduct- 
ing cables,  cryogenic  systems  or  compressed 
gas  insulated  cables.  In  addition,  develop- 
ment of  the  concept  of  the  utlUty  corridor, 
which  brings  together  communications  and 
energy  transmission  lines  and  perhaps  trans- 
portation routes  will  mean  even  greater  sav- 
ings of  space  In  the  future. 

Some  of  these  things,  of  coxirse,  lie  well 
ahead  In  the  future.  We  must  get  on  with 
the  job,  however,  of  solving  today's  prob- 
lems with  present  technology.  We  can't  wait 
for  tomorrow's  developments,  because  we 
must  be  building  today  to  meet  tomorrow's 
demands. 

I  feel  it  is  urgent  that  we  tell  our  story — 
the  story  of  electric  power  not  as  a  con- 
vemence  or  a  luxury  but  rather  as  a  neces- 
sity and  a  national  resoiuxje  whose  adequate 
supply  Is  absolutely  essential  to  this  coxm- 
try's  growth  and  well-being.  We  must  edu- 
cate the  American  public  to  the  fact  that 
new  generating  and  transmission  faculties 
must  be  built  to  maintain  our  way  of  Ufe, 
and  that  this  sometimes  can  be  accomplished 
only  at  the  expense  of  altering  the  natural 
environment  to  some  extent. 

Oan  we  do  this  without  creating  unbear- 
able levels  of  pollution? 

Yes,  we  can.  We  can  continue  to  maintain 
a  plentlfiil  supply  of  electric  power  and  at 
tne  same  time  we  can  reduce  levels  of  pollu- 
tion, using  present  and  foreseeable  technol- 
oRy^d  through  proper  management  of  our 
energy  souroee. 

With  the  coming  development  at  flue  gas 
aesuiphurlzatlon,  and  other  pollution  mlnl- 
™«ng   techniques,   electric   power   genera- 
tion will  become  the  least  poUutlng  of  aU 
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forms  of  fossil  energy  use.  Furthermore,  the 
use  of  nuclear  power  would  reduce  these 
ix>llutant  emissions  to  zero. 

Then,  If  we  were  to  substitute  electric 
power  for  more  polluting  forms  of  energy 
use  In  such  areas  as  space  heating,  process 
heating  In  Industry  and  ground  transpor- 
tation. It  would  be  possible  to  just  about 
eliminate  the  air  pollution  from  these 
sources. 

The  increased  use  of  electric  power  In 
these  applications  could  reduce  air  pollu- 
tion by  about  50  per  cent  by  the  year  2000, 
If  nuclear  power  plants  are  used  to  provide 
the  additional  power  needed. 

The  rejection  of  waste  heat  from  power 
plants  Is  another  potential  problem,  but 
one  that  can  be  handled  using  present  tech- 
nology. Those  who  contend  that  this  waste 
heat  will  contribute  to  the  warming  up  of 
the  atmosphere  and  resultant  climatic 
changes  should  realize  that  all  the  heat  re- 
leases from  power  plants  throughout  the 
world  during  the  period  1970  to  2000  could 
only  raise  the  temperature  of  the  earth's 
surface  one  degree  Fahrenheit  In  10,000  to 
100,000  years. 

Of  far  more  concern  are  the  additions  to 
the  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  which 
affects  the  ability  of  the  atmosphere  to  dis- 
sipate heat  Into  space.  More  carbon  dioxide 
was  released  to  the  atmosphere  In  1970  than 
was  released  by  man  in  all  of  history  up 
through  1900.  If  all  other  factors  affecting 
the  earth's  heat  balance  remained  constant, 
this  buildup  of  CO,  by  the  year  2000  could 
have  a  far  greater  effect  on  the  temperature 
of  the  biosphere  than  the  direct  heat  addi- 
tions from  iwwer  plants. 

However,  not  enough  Is  conclusively  knovni 
about  the  earth's  thermal  budget  to  make 
any  meaningful  projections.  What  Is  sug- 
gested, however.  Is  that  electrical  energy 
from  nuclear  power  plants  be  substituted 
for  those  combustion  processes  that  release 
carbon  dioxide  In  order  to  hold  down  this 
buildup. 

As  far  as  the  ecological  effects  of  thermal 
discharges  in  rivers  and  lakes  are  concerned, 
this  becomes  a  question  of  whether  the 
thermal  effects  will  Indeed  cause  a  problem, 
tmd,  if  so,  is  the  public  willing  to  pay  the 
added  cost  of  equipment  such  as  cooling 
towers  and  ponds  to  avoid  these  problems. 
Both  cooling  towers  and  ponds  have  their 
own  particular  set  of  environmental  prob- 
lems which  must  be  examined  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  problems  they  are  Intended  to 
solve.  If  alternate  cooling  methods  are  used, 
the  cost  of  such  expensive  equipment  must 
ultimately  be  passed  on  to  the  consimier  In 
the  form  of  higher  electricity  bills. 

This  is  a  matter,  however,  the  people  must 
decide. 

Technology  and  science  have  brought  us 
what  we  wanted.  Technology  has  also 
brought  us  things  we  dont  want,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  technology  can 
also  solve  its  own  problems,  but  at  a  price. 
If  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  better 
environment,  the  majority  must  speak  and 
let  it  be  known.  Industry  and  technology  can 
do  the  job  If  we  are  given  a  mandate.  We 
should  not,  however,  be  directed  by  the  vocal 
minorities  who  would  Impose  costly  and 
unneeded  restrictions  on  our  efforts  to  meet 
the  energy  needs  of  this  nation. 

The  point  I'd  like  to  make  here  today,  is 
that  this  country  will  be  faced  with  stagger- 
ing demands  for  electric  power  in  the  years 
ahead.  Suggestions  that  we  weight  our  rate 
structures  to  penalize  large  users  of  electric 
power,  notions  that  we  freeze  levels  of  pow«r 
consumption,  recommendations  that  we  be- 
gin to  cut  back  on  our  use  of  electricity,  all 
of  these  things,  well-intentioned  though 
some  of  them  may  be,  are  absolutely  wrong 
and  dangerous.  To  pull  In  the  reins  on  our 
economic  growth,  to  push  down  our  living 
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standards,  to  paralyze  our  society,  would  be 
a  sure  guarantee  of  national  disaster  and  the 
swift  demise  of  the  United  States  as  a  na- 
tion of  any  consequence  whatever. 

Man  has  lived  with  pollution  for  millions 
of  years,  be  it  the  tons  of  particulate  matter 
from  volcanoes,  the  refuse  of  the  animftiT  he 
domesticated  and  put  to  work,  or  his  own 
garbage  that  littered  our  early  tribes.  Yet, 
man  has  learned  to  handle  or  to  adapt  to 
these  things  as  he  increased  hU  knowledge 
of  the  world  about  him. 

But  now.  In  1971,  In  an  era  whose  sophis- 
ticated technology  was  undreamt  of  20  or  30 
years  ago,  are  we  suddenly  losing  our  nerve? 

Listening  to  the  shrill  cries  of  the  few  who 
see  Imminent  destruction  woven  Into  the 
fabric  of  an  age  of  the  highest  affluence  and 
achievement,  I  sense  that  we  have  become 
afraid. 

Reacting  in  alarm  to  predictions  of  global 
deluge,  tens  of  thousands  of  cancer  deaths 
from  radiation  or  whatever  horror  statistic 
Is  fashionable  at  the  time,  we  take  extreme 
positions  and  call  for  the  removal  of  what- 
ever cause  might  be  Involved. 

Have  we  lost  our  nerve? 

Granted,  these  are  complicated  times  we 
live  in  And  granted,  we  do  fa^e  serious  prob- 
lems that  have  come  about  as  a  result  '^f 
the  technological  advances  that  have  brought 
us  an  unparalleled  standard  of  living. 

But  aren't  we  really  running  away  from 
these  problems  when  we  try  to  turn  back  the 
times,  slow  oiu-  advances  and  cripple  our 
growth? 

Where  is  our  nerve? 

Electric  power  has  become  a  national  re- 
source. Yet,  the  production  of  electric  power 
has  been  indicted  on  moral  grounds  becauaa 
of  its  effects  on  the  environment.  Much  more 
serious,  however,  are  the  moral  implications 
of  not  producing  that  electric  power. 

No,  we  don't  have  aU  the  answers  In  hand. 
right  now.  In  1971. 

But,  I  have  the  strongest  faith  that  w« 
will  in  time  learn  aU  of  those  answers. 

We  must  direct  our  efforts  not  towards  re- 
ducing our  use  of  electrical  energy  but  rather 
towards  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  that 
energy  and  minimizing  the  adverse  effects 
Involved  in  Its  production. 


STUDENTS  CONCERNED  ABOUT 
INDOCHINA  WAR 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EKPRESENTATIVE8 

Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  was  at  the  Burlington  Communl^  Col- 
lege recently,  student  leaders  presented 
me  with  a  petition  signed  by  300  students 
which  expressed  their  great  concern 
about  American  Involvement  In  Laos 

The  petition  read: 

We,  the  undersigned,  request  that  you. 
Representative  Fred  Schwengel,  support  ac- 
tively the  withdrawal  of  aU  U.8.  Personnel 
from  all  direct  or  indirect  or  air  war  actions 
In  the  country  of  Laos. 

The  many  letters  I  have  received  Indi- 
cate that  a  substantial  number  of  First 
District  residents  share  the  students' 
concern  about  the  recent  developments  In 
Laos.  There  is  great  concern  that  our  in- 
volvement in  these  two  countries  may 
broaden  the  war  and  lead  to  a  deeper 
commitment  on  our  part  to  Cambodia 
and  Laos.  At  least,  no  American  ground 
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troops  are  being  used  for  the  operation 
now  underway,  thanks  to  congressional 
action  taken  last  year  which  I  strongly 
supported.  Should  there  be  any  indication 
that  our  support  activities  will  lead  to  a 
wider  involvement  or  deeper  commit- 
ment, Congress  should  seriously  consider 
more  stringent  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
American  forces  and  air  power. 


THE  PANTHERS,  THE  POLICE,  AND 
THE  PRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 


or  nxjRiDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 


Mr.  BIKES.  Mr. 
editorial  appeared 
Sunday   Star   in 
"The    Psmthers, 
Press."  It  deserves 
it  for  reprinting  In 

TH«    PANTKSaS,    THE 


Speaker,  the  following 
on  February  21  in  the 
Washington,  entitled 
the  Police,  and  the 
careful  study.  I  submit 
the  Record  : 

POLIO!,    AND    TH«    PRXSS 

Runic»8  are  to  the  new^aperman  what 
weeds  are  to  the  farmer. 

Unwanted  seeds,  falling  on  the  fertile  soil 
of  preconditioned  public  opinion,  take  hold, 
spread  and  threaten  to  choke  out  the  truth. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  newsman  to  Identify  the 
falsehood  and  to  uproot  It  before  it  becomes 
firmly  Implanted.  It  Is  a  duty  that  U  not  al- 
ways fulfilled.  There  Is,  for  example,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Black  Panthers  and  the  police 
vendetta. 

On  December  4,  1969,  the  Chicago  poUce 
staged  a  pre-dawn  raid  on  the  Illinois  head- 
quarters of  the  Black  Panther  Party  in  a 
search,  according  to  their  warrant,  for  Illegal 
weapons.  The  Panthers'  state  chairman.  Pred 
Hampton,  and  a  party  member.  Mark  Clark, 
were  shot  to  death.  Pour  of  the  seven  other 
Panthers  present  and  one  member  of  the  13- 
man  poUce  raiding  party  were  wounded.  Leae 
than  a  week  later,  three  Panthers  were  seri- 
ously wounded  In  a  similar  raid  on  the  Loe 
Angeles  headquarters. 

The  press  dutifully  reported  the  facta  and 
quite  properly  started  asking  some  questions. 
Was  the  similarity  between  the  raids  a  coin- 
cidence, or  did  it  Indicate  a  lederaUy  orches- 
trated aMault  on  an  organization  that 
preaches  race  hatred  and  revolution?  Was  the 
gunfire  a  Jxistifled  response,  or  was  it  an  in- 
excusable use  of  police  power?  Had  the  Pan- 
thers, In  fact,  been  marked  for  extermina- 
tion? 

In  the  prolonged  Journalistic  debate  that 
followed,  one  very  specific  Item  of  Informa- 
tion was  repeated  time  and  again.  The  police, 
it  was  said,  had  shot  to  death  28  members 
of  the  Black  Panther  party.  The  figure  ap- 
peared in  news  storlee.  colvman*  cmd  edlt<wl- 
als,  sometimes  qualified  by  attribution  to 
Panther  sources,  sometimes  stated  simply  as 
a  fact.  But,  In  effect,  the  press  accepted  the 
figure  as  a  fact,  contributing  to  the  growing 
suspicion  that  the  Panthers  were  the  victims 
at  police  persecution. 

Now  we  know  that  the  debate  was  tinneces- 
sary,  that  the  figure  was  a  phoney,  and  that 
the  press  as  a  whole  failed  In  an  Important 
part  of  Its  Job.  We  know,  because  of  an  article 
in  The  New  Yorker,  a  magazine  noted  for  ite 
wit  and  lt«  literary  quality,  written  by  Kd- 
ward  Jay  Epstein,  who  is  a  teaching  fellow 
at  Harvard  working  for  a  Ph.D.  in  political 
science. 

The  orlglntd  source  of  the  figure  was 
readily  Identifiable.  Charles  R.  Oarry,  the 
chief  lawyer  and  frequent  spokesman  for 
the  Black  Panthers,  was  Interviewed  shortly 
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after  the  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  raids. 
Hampton  and  Clark,  he  announced,  were  "In 
fact  the  27th  and  28th  Panthers  murdered 
by  the  police"  within  the  year.  There  was,  he 
said,  "a  national  scheme  by  varloxis  agencies 
of  the  government  to  destroy  and  commit 
genocide  upon  members  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party." 

That  quotation.  Epstein  notes,  wae  widely 
reported.  So  It  should  have  been.  The  state- 
ments and  opinions  of  a  recognized  spokes- 
man for  the  Panthers  constituted  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  a  major  news  story.  But  within 
the  week.  Epstein  discovered,  two  journalis- 
tic giants — the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Poet — had  reported  that  figure 
as  a  fact,  without  attribution  or  qualifica- 
tion. The  fiat  assertion  that  28  Panthers  had 
been  killed  by  poUce  during  1969  was,  Epstein 
said,  sent  by  those  two  newspapers  to  hun- 
dreds of  clients  of  their  wire  services.  Civil 
rights  leaders,  on  the  basis  of  the  stories, 
took  up  the  cry :  Roy  Innes  of  the  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality  demanded  an  investigation 
into  "the  death  of  28  Black  Panther  mem- 
bers"; Whitney  Young  of  the  National  Urban 
League  spoke  of  the  "nearly  30  Panthers  .  .  . 
murdered  by  law-enforcement  officials"; 
Ralph  Abemathy  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  talked  about  "a  cal- 
culated design  of  genocide";  Julian  Bond  of 
the  Georgia  State  Legislature  said  that  the 
Panthers  "are  being  decimated  by  political 
assassination." 

The  rumor — or.  more  properly,  the  fiat  mis- 
statement of  fact — began  to  fatten  on  Itself. 
The  newspapers  now  could  quote  those  civil 
rights  leaders  (who  were  commenting  on  the 
press  statements),  lending  still  more  cre- 
dence to  the  picture  of  wanton  police  murder 
and  widespread  guerrilla  warfare  In  the 
streets  of  the  inner  cities. 

There  were  some  attempts  to  verify  the 
facts  and  some  questioning  of  the  Garry  fig- 
ures, primarily  by  individual  columnists 
James  Kllpatrlck,  in  a  column  that  appeared 
eight  months  ago,  challenged  the  Garry  fig- 
ure and  suggested  that  a  top  investigative 
reporter  should  be  assigned  to  digging  out 
the  truth. 

But  no  major  newspaper,  it  seems,  did  what 
Epstein  did.  None  of  us  asked  Garry  Just  who 
those  28  victims  were.  And  so  none  of  us 
found  out,  as  Epstein  did,  that  the  Oarry 
Indictment  was  a  work  of  fiction. 

When  Epstein  asked  for  the  names,  Garry 
amended  the  total  number  of  victims  to  20. 
Of  these,  19  were  actually  members  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party.  Nine  of  these  were 
killed  by  non  -  policemen :  One  by  a  stox-e 
owner  during  a  holdup,  one  by  his  wife,  one 
died  m  a  shootout  with  an  acquaintance, 
four  were  killed  by  a  rival  black-mllltant 
organization,  one — according  to  three  con- 
fessions— was  tortured  and  killed  by  fellow 
Panthers,  one  was  shot  by  an  unknown  gun- 
man using  a  foreign-made  pistol  that  was 
not  a  police  weapon. 

That  leaves  10  Panthers  who  were,  in  fact, 
shot  to  death  by  police.  Six  of  these.  Epstein's 
Investigation  disclosed,  were  killed  by  poUce- 
men  who  had  been  seriously  wounded  by 
those  they  subsequently  killed,  or  by  an 
accomplice.  Two  were  shot  after  threatening 
the  police  with  a  gun.  One  was  shot  while 
running  from  the  scene  of  a  gun  battle  In 
which  three  policemen  were  wounded.  One — 
Pred  Hampton — was  killed  in  what  must,  on 
the  basis  of  the  ofDclal  Inquiries  Into  the 
case,  be  termed  unnecessary,  vmcontrolled 
and  vmjustlfled  police  gunfire 

A  reading  of  Epstein's  documented  indict- 
ment of  the  press  led,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  a  quick  check  of  The  Star  files.  We  had. 
It  developed,  avoided  the  obvious  trap.  The 
figvire  of  28  police  killings  was.  In  observance 
of  the  first  law  of  cautious  Journalism,  al- 
ways attributed  to  Garry  or  to  a  Panther 
spokesman.  Our  first  Instinct  was  to  congrat- 
ulate ourselves   for  being  less  embarrassed 
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than  our  competitors  on  the  Post,  who  ran 
a  forthright  editorial  last  Friday  confessing 
their  error.  We  were  technically  clean. 

But.  m  this  case,  technical  cleanliness  Is 
not  enough.  The  ritual  hand-washing  of  at- 
tribution may  suffice  the  first  time  a  state- 
ment Is  reported.  But  when  the  statement 
la  repeated,  as  It  was  In  The  Star,  more  than 
a  dozen  times  over  the  course  of  a  year,  the 
covering  phrases  Just  won't  do.  The  failure 
to  check  a  statement  so  shocking  in  its  im- 
plications from  so  obviously  biased  a  source 
was  a  cardinal  sin  of  omission.  Indeed  our 
own  measure  of  blame  is  Increased  by  the 
fact  that  Kllpatrlck,  in  his  column  of  June 
18,  had  cited  many  of  the  facu  later  verified 
by  Epstein's  research — including  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Chicago  shootout  was  the 
only  case  of  s\ispect  police  action.  Kilpatrlck's 
column  appears  in  The  Star,  and  Is  distrib- 
uted by  The  Star  syndicate. 

But  we  failed  to  tcUie  the  hint  and  went 
on  repeating  the  lie.  And  the  repetition,  even 
with  the  qualifying  cliches,  must  be  counted 
as  a  contribution  to  the  climate  of  uncer- 
tainty and  fear  In  a  society  that  was  already 
dangerously  divided.  It  fed  the  myth  that 
the  Panthers  are  the  targets  of  a  police  ven- 
detta— a  myth  that  has,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  become  a  fixed  part  of  American 
thinking,  and  that  has  contributed  to  the 
distorted  picture  of  the  police  In  the  minds 
of  much  of  this  country's  youth,  both  black 
and  white. 

Garry  has  been  frank  about  his  role  in 
the  affair.  He  picked  the  figure  28.  he  said, 
because  "It  seemed  to  be  a  safe  number."  He 
was,  he  said,  justified  In  using  any  figure, 
however  Infiated,  IX  it  focused  attention  on 
even  one  Improper  killing  of  a  Panther  by 
police. 

Epstein  tends  to  clear  Garry  of  blame  for 
the  fiasco.  "I  think  a  lawyer  has  a  license 
to  exaggerate,"  he  said.  "It's  the  press  that 
should  be  suspect  of  Garry." 

Epstein  Is  correct — at  least  In  his  condem- 
nation of  the  press.  We  should  have  learned 
to  suspect  the  casual  statistic  from  the  bitter 
hUtory  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  who 
transformed  the  numbers  game  into  an  Im- 
pure art. 

The  charge  is  justified.  The  plea  Is  guilty. 
The  pledge  Is  to  resharpen  the  Instinct  for 
skepticism  that  Is  the  first  requirement  of 
responsible  Journalism. 


THE  MANPOWER  REVENUE  SHAR- 
INQ  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  thoughtful  and 
thorough  study  of  the  administration's 
Imaginative  new  proposal  for  planning 
and  administering  manpower  programs 
and  services.  All  too  often,  we— the  Con- 
gress— and  the  bureaucracy  respond  to 
demands  for  change  by  adding  a  new 
wrinkle  to  an  existing  program,  "nie 
Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971 
rejects  that  easy  response.  Rather,  this 
proposal  would  consoUdate  a  variety  of 
programs  to  provide  job  training  and  em- 
ployment and  give  the  government 
closest  to  the  people  to  be  served  a  real 
opportxmity  to  carry  out  the  Intent  oi 
Congress. 

This  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  act 
wUl  bring  about  the  kind  of  total  pro- 
graming and  funding  overaU  so  nec- 
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essary  to  make  this  important  program 
more  responsive  to  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed people.  The  proposal  will 
continue  the  full  range  of  services  cur- 
rently available.  But  most  important,  it 
will  allow  these  services  to  be  provided 
as  needed  at  the  local  level,  rather  than 
as  believed  needed  by  planners  in  Wash- 
ington. 

And  further,  these  services  could  be 
provided  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
questing shifts  and  changes  in  funding 
from  Washington.  State  and  local  offi- 
cials would  be  given  broad  discretion  not 
only  to  design  the  program  of  services 
but  also  to  fund  the  various  services  on 
the  scale  appropriate  for  their  respective 
communities. 

I  am  pleased  to  endorse  this  legisla- 
tion. 


HASSIDIC  LEADER  MOURNED 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  extraor- 
dinary outpouring  of  people  took  place 
on  the  Lower  East  Side  in  New  York  City 
on  March  4  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  revered 
leader  of  the  international  Jewish  com- 
munity. More  than  7,000  people  attended 
the  funeral  of  Rabbi  Mordche  Shlomo 
Friedman,  Hassidlc  leader  of  the  Riz- 
hiner  dynasty  and  president  of  the  Union 
of  Hassidic  Rabbis.  He  was  80  years  old 
at  his  death. 

Rabbi  Friedman  presided  over  the 
Boyaner  Synagogue  on  East  Broadway, 
but  his  influence  extended  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  this  modest  place  of  wor- 
ship. His  following  was  worldwide,  and 
his  contributions  to  maintaining  the 
vitality  and  continuity  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  their  cultural,  social  and  reli- 
gious traditions  were  enormous.  The 
rabbi  and  his  wife,  who  died  several 
months  ago,  were  both  descendents  of 
distinguished  Hassidic  families. 

Rabbi  Friedman  helped  to  save  thou- 
sands of  Jews  who  were  the  victims  of 
the  Nazi  war  of  aggression  in  the  1940 's. 
He  was  a  founder  of  the  Rlzhiner  Ye- 
shlva  in  Jerusalem  and  served  for  30 
years  on  the  presidium  of  Agudath 
Israel. 

His  loss  Is  keenly  felt  among  all  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him  during  his  long 
and  remarkable  life.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  congregation.  I  am  Inserting 
In  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  March  3  giving 
some  of  the  highlights  of  Rabbi  Fried- 
man's life: 

MotDCH*  8.  PsncoMAN,  80,  Dies;  Led  Uotok 
or  HAssmic  Rabsjs 

Rabbi  Mordche  Shlomo  Friedman,  Hassi- 
dic leader  of  the  Rlzhiner  dynasty  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  of  Haeeldlc  Rabbis,  died 
yesterday  in  Beth  Israel  HoepltiU.  He  was  80 
years  old. 

Rabbi  Prledman  was  known  as  the  Boyaner 
rabbi  because  he  was  bom  In  Boyan,  then 
^rt  of  Austrta-Hungary.  now  part  of  Sorlet 
Russia,  on  Sept.  12,  1890.  His  synagogue  at 
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247  Bast  Broadway,  which  has  room  for  no 
more  than  175  worshippers.  Is  known  as  the 
Boyaner  Synagogue. 

The  rabbi,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
1926  from  Vienna,  presided  here  over  a  larg^e 
and  international  constituency. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  the  Union  of 
Hassidic  Rabbis  he  helped  thousands  of  sur- 
vivors of  the  war  In  Europe  in  the  early 
1940'8. 

Rabbi  Prledman  served  for  30  years  on  tht 
Presidium  of  Agudath  Israel  and  sat  on  Its 
rabbinic  tribunal.  He  also  founded  the  Rlz- 
hiner Yeshiva  in  Jerusalem  and  B'nal  Brak. 

The  rabbi  was  the  descendant,  through  six 
generations,  of  the  Maggld  of  Mezhrltsch. 
the  primary  disciple  of  Rabbi  Israel  Ba'al 
Shem  Tov.  the  founder  of  Hassldism. 

To  his  synagogue  on  the  Lower  East  Side 
came  the  greatest  of  Jewish  leaders  and  the 
most  humble  of  worshipers. 

Three  months  ago,  the  rabbi's  wife,  the 
former  Chava.  Heschel  died.  She  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Abraham  Joshua  Heschel,  known 
as  the  Apter  Rabbi,  one  of  the  outstanding 
Hassidic  leaders  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Surviving  are  three  children,  Israel,  an 
official  of  the  Department  of  Welfare;  Mrs. 
Miml  Brayer  and  Isaac,  and  10  grandchildren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  12:30 
P.M.  today  at  the  rabbi's  synagogue,  after 
which  the  body  will  be  fiown  to  Israel  for 
burial  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  In  Jerusalem. 


COLLEGIANS  FACE  JOB  PINCH 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAX.  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  long  been  aware  of  the  constant 
erosion  of  the  very  foundation  of  this 
Nation's  once  healthy  economy.  As  in- 
flation continues  to  climb,  job  oppor- 
tunities continue  to  decline. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  I 
have  been  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  growing  lack  of  job  op- 
portunities, especially  for  the  young  peo- 
ple graduating  from  high  school,  who  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  unable  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  Many  of  these 
youngsters  have  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  gainful  employment 
right  from  the  very  outset  of  their 
careers. 

Yet  it  appears  that  we  have  now  hit  a 
new  all-time  low — even  college  graduates 
are  unable  to  find  jobs.  We  have  always 
assumed  that  the  youngster  who  would 
only  ccmtinue  his  education  long  enough 
to  obtain  a  college  degree  would  not  ex- 
perience this  problem. 

Now  we  find  that  after  encouraging 
our  students  to  pursue  their  education, 
to  learn  advanced  skills  and  obtain  ad- 
vanced degrees,  they,  too,  are  unable  to 
find  employment.  The  students  become 
frustrated  and  discouraged  and  the  tal- 
ents they  possess  cannot  be  channeled 
effectively  Into  our  society  which  needs 
them  so  badly. 

William  Delaney,  of  the  Washington 
Star,  recently  conducted  a  very  discour- 
aging survey  of  this  dismal  aspect  of  our 
economy.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert this  highly  informative  article  into 
the  Record,  and  I  highly  recommend  It 
for  my  colleagues'  reading : 
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(ftom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Mar.  4, 
1971) 

PXCKINGB     SUMICKST     Uf     YBAIS:      COLLBOIANB 

Pace  Job  Pinch 
(By  William  Delaney) 

"I  refused  to  believe  it  at  first,"  says 
Georgetown  University's  Estill  Oulnane,  "but 
It's  slowly  dawning  on  me." 

What's  dawning  brlg;ht  and  clear  to  Mrs. 
Guinane — and  to  many  of  her  fellow  college 
placement  officers  around  the  country — Is 
that  college  seniors  in  1971  may  be  facing  a 
rougher  task  landing  Jobs  than  at  any  time 
in  at  least  the  past  two  decades. 

"This  Is  definitely  the  worst  year  I've  had 
in  my  16  years  here,"  says  Mrs.  Guinane,  who 
has  watched  Georgetown's  list  of  visiting  Job 
recruiters  shrink  from  about  200  last  year  to 
"very  little  over  100"  now. 

At  Alabama's  Auburn  University,  place- 
ment director  Scott  Parley  describes  the  cur- 
rent situation  as  "the  most  severe" — and.  to 
students,  the  most  frustrating — in  his  23 
years  thei'e. 

And  In  Evanston,  ni..  Dr.  Frank  Endlcott 
says  the  weU-quallfied  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity senior  has  slimmer  Job  pickings  than 
at  any  time  since  the  depression  year  of 
1938,  when  Endlcott  began  placement  work 
at  Northwestern. 

Without  exception,  a  Washington  Star 
check  of  eight  vailed  universities  this  week 
bore  out  the  gloomy  prediction  of  a  national 
College  Placement  CouncU  survey  last  De- 
cember— that  employers  would  be  "inking  21 
percent  fewer  visits  to  campuses  this  year, 
and  hiring  23  percent  fewer  graduates. 

In  fact,  at  several  campuses,  that  forecast 
now  appears  to  have  been  a  bit  optimistic. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  tor 
example,  has  scheduled  one-third  fewer  re- 
cruitws  this  year  than  the  number  who 
visited  there  In  1970. 

SECOND    STKAIGRT    TEAS 

At  26,000-8tudent  San  Diego  State  CoUege. 
such  visits  are  down  an  estimated  26  to  30 
percent.  At  Princeton  University,  the  figure 
Is  28  percent,  and  in  the  South,  both  Tulane 
and  Auburn  report  a  25  percent  drop. 

Even  worse — as  the  placement  officers  in- 
variably point  out— this  is  the  second  con- 
secutive year  employers  have  reduced  their 
campus  recruiting.  Por  example,  the  20  per- 
cent cutback  at  Northwestern  this  year  fol- 
lows last  year's  15  percent  recniltlng  drop 
from  what  Endlcott  terms  the  "peak"  year  of 
1969.  *-         /        "* 

Though  the  hiring  cutbacks  have  been 
sharpest  In  the  hard-hit  aerospace  and  de- 
fense-related Industrtes,  the  demahd  for 
college  graduates  in  virtually  tUl  fields  m>. 
pears  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  nation's 
continuing  tight  economic  picture. 

According  to  the  placement  directors 
queried  by  The  Star,  some  members  of  the 
Class  of  11  who  will  generally  fare  best  in 
the  sluggish  Job  market  are:  accounting 
majors,  basic  engineers,  electrical  engineers 
skilled  m  the  power  industry,  business  man- 
agement types  with  computer  expertise  and 
teachers  who  are  willing  to  locate  outside 
metropolitan  areas. 

And  even  the  bleak  plight  of  a  graduating 
bachelor's-degree  physicist  appears  to  be 
brighter  than  that  of  many  a  1971  PhJJ 

Once  the  superstars  of  the  campus  mar- 
ket,  doctoral  degree  candidates  this  year 
lace  not  only  a  43  percent  reduction  In  gov- 
enunent-lndustry  demand  for  their  talent* 
(according  to  the  Placement  Council  sur- 
vey) .  but  also  the  current  "hiring  freeze"  Im- 
posed by  many  of  the  naUone  fund-troubled 
universities. 

From  New  England  to  Calif onua,  at  public 
independent  and  Catholic  universities,  place- 
ment officers  cite  these  trends  which  have 
accompaiUed  this  year's  shrunken  iob  mar- 
ket:  "^ 
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starting  salaries,  where  they  are  up  at  all, 
generally  won't  reflect  the  6-7  percent  In- 
creases enjoyed  by  the  Class  of  "70  .(Auburn's 
Parley  puts  the  Increase  In  the  3-3  percent 
range;  a  University  of  Maryland  placement 
specialist  guesses  3-4  percent;  Samuel  Hall 
at  Washington's  black  Howard  University 
says  salaries  are  running  "about  the  same"  as 
last  year. 

College  seniors,  well  aware  of  the  tight 
job  market,  are  signing  up  for  Interviews 
with  more  firms  than  usual.  ("They  don't 
need  counseling  on  that,"  says  Mason  Web- 
ster,  Tulane's  placement  director) . 

At  Maryland  and  San  Diego  State,  for  ex- 
ample, students  are  making  greater  use  of 
placement  office  libraries,  producing  a 
heavler-than-usual  flow  of  direct  applica- 
tions to  employers. 

Siunmer  job  opportunities  for  college 
juniors,  traditionally  offered  by  major  firms 
to  students  they  may  want  after  graduation, 
are  sharply  reduced  this  year. 

Though  Hall  says  Howard  seniors  are  no 
more  In  demand  than  their  white  peers  else- 
where, Princeton  says  black  seniors  have 
"\uiprecedented  job  opportunities" — but  are 
shunning  them  to  take  advantage  of  post- 
gn'aduate  scholarships,  despite  the  general 
decline  in  those. 

Recruiters  are  markedly  slow  this  year  In 
making  firm  job  ofTers,  In  part  because  they 
can  be  more  selective  and  In  part,  Endlcott 
feels,  because  a  sudden  economic  upturn 
may  enable  them  to  hire  more  than  they 
now  plan. 

"This  year  the  whole  process  (of  job  of- 
fers) Is  delayed  a  wait-and-see  proposition," 
sajrs  Northwestem's  veteran  specialist.  "What 
used  to  happen  In  February  will  happen  In 
April  or  May." 

To  students  raised  In  a  climate  of  pros- 
perity and  rising  expectations,  the  prospect 
of  settling  for  a  third-choice  job — if  there  is 
an  offer  at  all — can  be  "extremely  frustrat- 
ing." Farley  notes. 

"I've  been  so  pessimistic  I  thought  It 
would  be  silly  even  to  bother  Interviewing 
here,"  said  Maryland  marketing  senior  Fred 
Slzt  as  he  waited  In  the  placement  office  for 
his  first  Interview  yesterday.  "But.  well,  It's 
getting  late  . . ." 

If  he  gets  no  satisfactory  offers  In  three  or 
four  Interviews,  Slxt  says,  "111  Just  try  local 
firms  myself." 

CHXCK  TXIXOW  PAOES 

That,  at  Northwestern,  Is  wb*t  Kndlcott 
says  he's  advising  seniors  to  do:  "Oo  through 
the  Yellow  Pages  and  pick  out  some  com- 
panies you've  never  heard  of." 

At  Princeton,  assistant  career  services  di- 
rector Jerome  Webster  says  student  attitude 
ranges  from  a  determined  tiggresslveness  to  a 
feeling  "that  they  might  as  well  go  to  E^irope 
and  bum  around  for  awhile,  the  copplng-out 
bit." 

With  the  end  of  graduate  student  draft  de- 
ferments, he  adds,  Princeton's  percentage  of 
seniors  going  to  graduate  school  has  slliH>ed 
from  76  percent  In  1966  to  60  percent  In 
the  past  two  years.  Webster  feels  the  slip- 
page may  continue  this  year,  due  to  a 
shrinkage  In  government  and  other  funds  to 
subsidize  graduate  research  and  the  much- 
publlolzed  "Ph.D.  glut." 

TTP  AOAINST  WAU. 

And  at  Howard.  Hall  Is  fearful  his  Job- 
hunting  seniors  may  be  lulled  by  the  "myth" 
that  blacks  are  much  in  demand  by  Industry, 
and  by  the  "cosmopolitan"  feeling  that  th;y 
will,  in  any  case,  fare  better  than  their  peers 
at  leas  well-known  black  schools. 

As  for  the  plight  of  sj>eclflc  maj<M^.  Prince- 
ton's Webster  flatly  observes:  "Physicists  and 
chemists  are  up  against  the  wall." 

For  example.  Philadelphia's  Rohm  and 
Haas  chemical  firm,  highly  regarded  at  Mn~s 
placement  oflkw.  regretfully  Informed  place- 
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ment  director  Robert  Weatherall  that  It  Is 
"not  hiring  any  college  graduates  this  year." 
And  Shell  Oil  Is  not  interviewing  this  spring 
at  Tulane.  an  old-line  private  school  In  oU- 
consclous  Louisiana. 

Yet  despite  the  reduced  employment  de- 
mand, placement  officers  voice  confidence 
that  bright,  aggressive  students — even  with 
such  hard-to-market  humanities  majors  as 
religion  and  art  history — can  land  attractive 
jobs. 

"Math,  economics  and  statistics  majors 
are  probably  In  as  good  a  shape  as  any,  says 
Princeton's  Webster,  "and  liberal  arts  majors 
with  some  business  experience,  whether  sui-  - 
mer  work  or  the  Dally  Prlncetonlan  (col- 
lege newspaper) ,  can  do  well  with  banks,  in- 
surance or  other  management  programs." 

Teacher  placement,  almost  everywhere, 
seems  to  be  gripped  by  the  problem  of  sen- 
iors seeking  city  glitter  when  the  pull  of  a  re- 
duced demand  Is  to  more  remote  school  sys- 
tems. 

"We'll  be  lucky  if  we  get  60  to  70  percent 
of  our  (1,200)  teacher  graduates  placed,  "says 
Ijash  Laker  of  San  Diego  State's  placement 
office,  an  estlnoate  which  Hall  says  also  holds 
true  at  Howard. 

Maryland's  teacher-placement  specialist, 
however,  feels  aU  but  50  or  60  of  1,200  educa- 
tion graduates  there  will  have  jobs,  despite 
slight  drops  In  elementary  school  enroll- 
ment's, a  lower  teacher-tiurnover  rate  due 
to  higher  salaries,  and  local  cutbacks  in  spe- 
cial areas  such  as  music  and  art,  physical 
education  and  kindergarten. 

Surveying  the  1971  employment  scene 
overall,  Endlcott  concludes:  "Some  of  these 
kids  are  going  to  wind  up  doing  things  they 
hadn't  thought  of  doing,  but  that  may  be 
the  most  Important  experience  of  their  lives. 


VIETNAM 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  long 
been  painfully  apparent  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  a  mistake  from  every  possi- 
ble angle.  Our  only  recourse,  I  believe,  is 
to  extricate  the  United  States  from  this 
unfortunate  conflict  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  "Hie  war  has  hurt  America 
in  so  many  ways  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  the  damage  we  have  inflicted  on  our- 
selves. A  listing  of  only  the  most  serious 
and  easily  identifiable  ways  in  which  U.S. 
participation  has  disrupted  American  so- 
ciety is  not  difficult,  however.  This  list 
is  not  new,  yet  I  feel  it  bears  repeating 
at  every  possible  opportunity,  if  only  to 
emphasize  the  urgency  of  congressional 
action  on  behalf  of  a  speedy  end  to  the 
fighting. 

As  we  know,  hundreds  of  our  men  have 
been  imprisoned  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese— often  under  brutal  conditions 
in  defiance  of  both  international  law  tmd 
the  common  considerations  of  human 
decency.  Despite  our  best  efforts  to  free 
them,  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  these  men  will  remain  captive  as 
long  as  American  involvement  continues. 

Throughout  the  long  course  of  this 
war  we  have  witnessed  the  creation  of 
an  unparalleled  bitterness  and  division 
within  our  society.  No  issue  In  our  time 
has  so  polarized  the  American  people. 
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The  erosion  of  faith  within  our  country 
has  been  further  intensified  by  the  oc- 
currence of  mass  killings,  coverups,  and 
widespread  graft — which  have  struck  at 
the  very  moral  fiber  of  our  society.  Only 
by  ending  this  war  can  we  begin  to  heal 
our  wounds  and  restore  harmony  to  the 
coimtry. 

On  an  international  scale,  the  Vietnam 
war  has  brought  about  a  serious  reduc- 
tion in  n.S.  world  prestige.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  international  community  we  have 
frequently  appeared  as  silly,  destructive, 
and  ultimately  impotent.  Moreover,  our 
deep  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
caused  both  the  partial  abandonment  by 
the  United  States  of  more  important  for- 
eign commitments  and  the  rise  of  a  neo- 
isolationist  trend  within  the  United 
States. 

And  lastly,  there  is  the  tragic  waste 
of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  which  could 
have  been  used  in  a  multitude  of  ways 
to  improve  our  society.  Only  by  ending 
the  Indochina  war  can  we  redirect  our 
priorities  to  our  many  domestic  needs. 

Today,  I  am  cosponsoring  two  bills 
which,  if  enacted,  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward assuring  an  early  end  to  American 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
first  bill,  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Harrincton)  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  and  would  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
U.S.  troops  in  an  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam without  the  explicit  authorization 
of  Congress.  I  believe  it  is  of  the  high- 
est urgency  to  bring  the  war  imder  this 
type  of  strict  congressional  control. 

In  addition,  I  am  cosponsoring  H.R. 
4100  which  has  been  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Jonathan  Bingham.  This  bill 
would  require  that  all  U.S.  forces  be 
withdrawn  from  Southeast  Asia  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971. 

At  this  point,  I  believe  it  is  appropri- 
ate to  mention  the  one  area  of  agree- 
ment between  the  administration  and  its 
critics.  The  President,  I  believe,  knows 
that  eventually  he  must  set  a  specific 
timetable  for  withdrawal  and  that  this 
date  must  be  before  the  1972  elections. 
Thus,  on  the  eventual  need  for  a  time- 
table, all  are  in  apparent  agreement. 

It  is  only  on  the  specific  date  of  with- 
drawal where  the  administration  and 
the  war  critics  begin  to  diverge.  Right 
now,  this  is  a  difference  of  probably  no 
more  than  9  months — In  other  words, 
the  difference  between  the  December, 
1971  deadline  that  the  Hatfleld-McGov- 
em  bill  now  calls  for  and  the  1972  elec- 
tions. This  9 -month  separation  is  still, 
however,  a  vital  difference  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  casualties  our  forces  will 
suffer  during  this  period  of  time. 

In  my  estimation,  however,  the  real 
battle  with  the  administration  will  focus 
increasingly  on  what  withdrawal  means, 
whether  it  means  withdrawal  of  only 
what  the  Pentagon  defines  as  "combat 
troops"  or  whether  it  also  means  "sup- 
port troops,"  "advisers,"  and  other  cate- 
gories. In  our  eagerness  to  end  this  war, 
we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  ignore  the 
remaining  complications  that  will  be 
incurred  by  withdrawal. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  tired  of  this 
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bitter  and  futile  war.  But,  unfortunately, 
military  disinvolvement  from  Southeast 
Asia  will  continue  to  require  the  closest 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of  both  Congress 
and  the  American  people  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  come. 


GREECE:  FEBRUARY  1971:  NO  RE- 
TURN TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Greece- 
February  1971"  Is  the  title  of  an  unclas- 
sified staff  report  prepared  by  James  O 
Lowenstein  and  Richard  M.  Moose  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

These  former  Foreign  Service  officers 
previously  made  a  pair  of  informative 
reports  on  Cambodia.  Their  temperate 
low-key,    firsthand    observations    have 
been  widely  reported  and  well  received 
The  report  on  Greece  is  destined  to  make 
known  to  a  wider  audience  the  weak- 
nesses of  U.S.  policy  some  of  us  have  ob- 
served and  commented  upon  previously 
I  place  the  Lowenstein-Moose  report 
in  Jie  Record.  It  deserves  to  be  read: 
Report  on  Greece  Accuses  U.S.  Ah)es— Sxn- 

ATI    INVESTIGATOKS     CHARGE     STATE    DEPAHT- 

MENT  MisLEjj  Itself  and  Congress 
(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  March  4.— A  report  to  the 
^n.*i^  .^'"'^'^  ^^'^^'ons  ComSftee  con! 
^uw  ,^7  **"**  *^«  S*«t«  Department  had 
misled  Itself-and  In  the  process  Congres^ 
about  the  wlUlngness  of  the  mllltary^ju^ 
^e^fln^e^e""""^"  constitutional  d4oc- 

r„I^^  report  argued  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  United  States  Embassy  Yn 
Greece  had  given  too  much  credence  to  state- 
frnmL/  *^^l}">t*  that  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment would  be  restored  and  had  then 

Er^r^  *'i"*'  P°""«''  >«'«^«««  When  the 
Une"?«tTea?""''"'^  ^"^  ^^'P'"-*'  -- 

SU^^J^  P"^^*^  '^^  "^™«  toward  con- 
stitutional  government,   the   report   found 

Xuon"^f^l^\'"^  "^"^  «°*  It^innto  the 
position  of  seeming  to  support  the  Junta 
With  the  SUte  Department  and  the  emb^y 
^sumg    misleading    statements    abom    toe 

dXTatf.'"''^  '^*''"  "^^^  restoration  Of 
aemocratlc  government. 

The  report,  made  public  today  by  the  com- 
"^uee  was  submitted  by  two  sLff  mem- 
M^?^n^,  °-  ^«'^«teln  and  Richard 
w^«„T  ^"J"'®'"  PorelRQ  Service  officers- 
a  fact-finding  trip  to  Greece  to  review  the 

Sn'  d  *r,"°''  '^'^'^  *^«  Nixon  Aim^l 
tratlons  decision  to  resume  arms  shipments. 

TWO   REPORT    BEING    TRAILED 

loS^^v  ^n'ri*"*  *^**  '^^  o'  their  week- 
weil  tm^.lH  k""^'  ^^'^  *^°  reported,  they 
r^7an^nn  .''^*P'*'''*=^°*^«^  policemen  In 
l^t^JJ°°\  '^'^  **"*  followed  to  the 
su^mJ^.  ^^''^  '^"-  Apparently  the  police 
surveillance   was   Imposed   after   the   Oreek 

officials  L~**\  Government  and  embassy 
SSdeT^.™  ""^  ""^'^Itmg  with  opposi- 

8tS*fo?SJ''  '^"^'^  "port  may  set  the 
stage  for  hearings  on  Administration  policy 
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toward  Greece  by  the  committee,  which  Is 
also  considering  summoning  Henry  Tasca 
the  United  States  Ambassador  In  Athens  for 
testimony. 

In  general,  the  report  was  more  critical 
of  the  embassy  than  it  was  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  there  were  suggestions  In  the 
report  that  a  split  has  developed  between 
the  embassy  and  Oreek-afTairs  officers  In  the 
State  Department  over  the  desirability  of 
lifting  the  arms  embargo  and  the  wllUng- 
ness  of  the  Junta  to  move  toward  constitu- 
tional government. 

The  "general  attitude"  of  the  embassy  the 
report  said,  "Is  defensive  about  the  regime- 
quick  to  praise  during  the  period  before  the 
embargo  was  lifted  but  slow  to  crltcize  now 
that  the  embargo  has  ended  and  the  regime 
Is  in  default  on  Its  assurances. 

"The  embassy,"  it  said,  "appears  to  have 
operated  on  the  assumption  that  the  regime 
was  sincere  In  Its  declared  intention  to  re- 
turn to  parliamentary  government"  by  the 
end  of  1970.  ":f  "»o 
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of  the  provisions  by  Premier  Padadopouloa 
rJ«v£  i  °\  ]^  y^"  weighed  in  the  United 
states  decision  to  resume  fuu  military  aid 
On  Feb.  20,  the  Greek  Government  main- 
tained that  no  amount  of  pressure  from  the 
United  States  would  influence  Ito  poUtical 
course  at  home.  i-uui-it^a 

Orkboc:  FxBKrABT  1971 

A  STATF  REPORT,  PREPARED  FOR  TH»  DBE  OF  THE 

coMMrrriK  on  foreion  relations,  unitxd 

STATES    SENATE 

UtTTER   OF   TRANSMrrTAL 

_  ,   „    _  PtaHUART  26,  1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
U.S.  Senate.  ' 


SILENT    ON    ARRESTS 

Now  that  the  Junta  U  in  default  on  such 
assurances,  the  report  said,  the  embassy  "not 
only  rationalizes  the  lack  of  progress  but 
often  appears  to  be  more  concerned  with  the 
regimes  'image'  than  with  the  substance  of 
its  actions." 

The  report  noted  that  the  embassy,  in  sup- 
port of  the  regime,  "refers  to  the  release  of 
detainees"  but  make  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  political  arrests  are  still  continuing  The 
two  investigators  said  that  they  had  heard 
of  the  arrest  of  40  to  180  persons  since  last 
November,  when  "the  new  wave  of  arrests 
apparently  began." 

As  an  example  of  an  apparent  pro-Junta 
attitude,  the  report  pointed  to  a  "fact  sheet" 
Issued  by  the  State  Department,  presumably 
on  the  basis  of  reports  from  the  embassy 
that  contains  "the  remarkable  sentence"' 
that  "with  minor  exceptions,  all  Institutional 
laws  necessary  to  put  Into  force  the  Constitu- 
tion were  promulgated  by  the  end  of  1970 
as  pledged  by  the  Greek  Government." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  report  said,  "the 
Constitution  is  by  no  means  yet  in  effect; 
elections  have  not  been  scheduled  or  even 
promised  and  martial  law  is  still  in  effect 
superseding  the  guarantees  of  due  process  for 
which  the  Constitution  provides." 

"Cool  but  Corbect  Reception" 
Athens,  March  4.— The  two-man  Senate 
fact-finding  mission  was  given  a  "cool  but 
correct"  reception  by  officials  here,  where  the 
pro-Government  press  often  refers  to  Sen- 
ator J.  W.  Pulbrlght,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  a  Com- 
munist fellow-traveler  for  criticizing  the 
Oreek  Junta. 

Although  the  two  Investigators  apparently 
applied  In  advance  for  appointments  with 
top  leaders,  they  were  seen  only  by  Educa- 
tion Minister  Nikltas  Slorls,  Press  Under  Sec- 
retary George  Georgalas,  and  Foreign  Under 
Secretary  Christian  Xanthopoulos-Palamas. 
Opponents  of  the  Junta  were  reported  to 
have  complained  that  their  contacts  with 
the  United  States  Embassy  here  were  sparse. 
The  more  Inflexible  among  them  accused  the 
United  States  of  forsaking  its  democratic 
principles  by  backing  the  Greek  regime  un- 
reservedly in  order  to  protect  its  strategic 
position  in  the  area. 

The  two  Investigators  Interviewed  Alexan- 
dros  Dlmltsas,  president  of  the  CouncU  of 
State,  the  nation's  highest  administrative 
tribunal,  which  has  often  challenged  the 
Junta's  abuse  of  authority. 

They  sought  information  on  the  number  of 
Greeks— estimated  at  40  to  120— arrested 
since  Nov.  28  and  held  Incommunicado  in 
evident  deflance  of  the  habeas  corpus  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  The  restoration 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  January  25  you 
asked  us  to  visit  Greece  and  to  report  back 
to  the  Committee  "on  the  situation  in  that 
country,  the  considerations  affecUng  the 
need  for  furnishing  military  assistance  to 
Greece  and  the  status  of  and  prospects  re- 
garding U.S.-Greek  relations."  By  letter  you 
Informed  Secretary  Rogers,  Secretary  Laird 
and  Mr.  Helms  of  our  trip  and  its  purposes 
and  you  asked  them  each  to  arrange  for  us 
to  be  briefed  In  Washington  before  our  de- 
parture which  was  done.  The  Department  of 
State  cabled  the  Embassy  m  Athens  quoting 
your  letter  and  asking  the  Embassy  to  ar^ 
range  briefings  and  "appointments  with  ap- 
propriate Greek  officials." 

One  of  us  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  spent  a  day 
and  a  half  in  Brussels  on  the  way  to  Athena 
examining  the  question  of  the  Importance  of 
Greece  to  the  alliance.  He  saw  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  and  varloiu  members  of  the  US 
Mission  to  NATO:  General  Ooodpaster,  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  and  Admiral 
Henderson,  Chairman  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee; and  a  number  of  other  Ambassadors 
to  NATO. 

We  both  arrived  In  Athens  on  January  81 
and  left  one  week  later.  In  Athens,  we  talked 
to  Ambassador  Tasca,  members  of  the  Em- 
bassy staff.  Major  General  Hlghtower,  Chief 
of  the  Joint  United  States  Military  Advisory 
Group  Greece  (JUSMAGG)   and  members  of 
his  staff.  We  met  with  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Under  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, who  is  the  official  spokesman  of  the 
government,  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
State,  which  is  the  supreme  administrative 
court  of  Greece,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank    of    Greece.    We    also    met    with    a 
number     of     political     leaders     active     m 
previous     governments     including     former 
Prime  Ministers  Kanellopoulos  and  Stepha- 
nopoulos,   former  Foreign   Minister  Averoff 
former  Ministers  Mavros  and  Markezinls,  and 
the  President  of  the  last  parliament,  Dlml- 
trlous  Papaspyrou.  The  appointments  with 
those   in  the   Greek   Government   were  ar- 
ranged by  the  Embassy.  Most  of  the  others 
we  arranged  ourselves    In  addition,  we  saw 
several    experienced    foreign    observers   and 
Greek  private  citizens. 

When  we  arrived  In  Athens  we  were  told 
by  the  Embassy  that,  on  Its  own  InltlaUve, 
the  Foreign  Ministry  had  Informed  the  Em- 
bassy that  the  Prime  Minister  (who  is  also 
Foreign  Minister  and  Defense  Minister)  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff  were  considering  seeing  us. 
Several  times  during  the  course  of  our  week 
in  Athens  we  said  to  the  Embassy  that  while 
we  did  not  want  to  appear  presumptuous 
we  were  anxious  to  see  whoever  in  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  willing  to  see  us  so  that 
we  would  have  the  fullest  possible  exposure 
to  the  Oreek  Government's  point  of  view. 
The  Embassy's  response  was  that  appoint- 
ments with  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  were  pending.  But  on  the  next  to 
last  day  of  our  visit,  the  Embassy  informed 
us  that  they  had  been  told  that  appoint- 
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ments  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  were  "not  possible."  The  Minister  of 
Justice,  who  had  fixed  an  appointment  on 
the  next  to  last  day  of  our  visit,  called  an 
Embassy  officer  the  night  before  to  say  that 
he  was  too  busy. 

For  much  of  the  last  three  days  at  least, 
and  perhaps  for  more  of  the  time,  we  were 
followed  by  plain  clothes  police  both  in  cars 
and  on  foot.  We  found  ourselves  followed 
when  we  were  In  taxis  as  well  as  In  Embassy 
cars.  We  were  followed  even  when  going  from 
the  hotel  to  the  Embassy.  On  the  last  day, 
a  police  car  followed  vis  to  the  airport  and 
one  of  the  plain  clothes  police  then  entered 
the  airport  building  and,  while  pretending 
to  read  his  newspaper,  watched  as  we  cleared 
through  passport  control. 

When  we  presented  our  classified  report  to 
the  Committee  In  Executive  Session  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  we  were  asked  to  prepare  an  un- 
classified report.  That  report.  In  which  we 
have  followed  our  usual  practice  of  avoiding 
direct  attribution,  follows. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  O.  Lowsnstkxn. 
RiCHAKO  M.  Moosx. 

OxEXce:   Fxbktjabt  1971 

I.    THX   POUTICAl,   SrrDATION 

Asked  to  describe  the  present  political 
situation  In  Greece,  one  high  ranking  Greek 
official  said  to  us:  "Greece  today  may  have 
the  attributes  of  a  political  dlcUtorshlp  but 
the  tendency  Is  not  to  reinforce  these  at- 
tributes." He  went  on  to  point  out  that  since 
World  War  U  there  have  been  43  changes 
of  government  and  that  over  the  years  since 
World  War  I  there  have  been  coups,  at- 
tempted coups,  dictatorships,  democracies 
with  a  King,  democracies  without  a  King 
and  a  civil  war.  The  Embassy  made  the  same 
argument  somewhat  differently,  emphasiz- 
ing that  there  have  been  46  changes  of  gov- 
enunent  In  th«  past  30  years  and  ten  mili- 
tary governmenu  since  1909.  The  point  of 
these  statements,  of  course,  ts  that  one 
should  not  speak  of  the  present  situation  In 
Greece,  or  of  the  future,  without  bearing  In 
mind  the  country's  txirbulent  political  past. 

Other  observers  commented  to  us  that  in 
order  to  achieve  the  totals  cited  above  for 
the  period  since  World  War  n,  it  Is  necessary 
to  count  as  changes  every  transition  to  and 
from  caretaker  government  In  connection 
with  parliamentary  elections.  They  note  that 
these  totals  also  give  disproportionate  weight 
to  the  five-year  period  immediately  following 
World  War  n  and  obscure  the  fact  that  be- 
tween 1962  and  1965  only  three  individuals 
served  as  Prime  Ministers  heading  a  parlia- 
mentary government,  as  distinct  f^om  a  care- 
taker government,  and  the  further  fact  that 
one  of  these  Prime  Ministers — Mr.  Kara- 
manlls — was  In  office  continuously  for  eight 
years. 

The  present  Prime  Minister  often  refers 
In  his  speeches  to  the  chaotic  situation 
which  led  the  group  of  military  officers  who 
constituted  themselves  the  "Revolutionary 
CoimclV  to  take  over  power  In  April  1967, 
although  It  is  said  on  good  authority  that 
be  and  others  had  begun  preparing  for  such 
a  move  at  least  as  early  as  1956.  At  the  seme 
time,  he  continues  to  emphasize  the  tran- 
sitional natiire  of  his  government  and  his 
desire  to  return  to  parliamentary  democracy. 

That  transitional  government  has,  how- 
ever, now  been  in  power  for  almost  four 
years.  The  constitution  has  not  yet  been  im- 
plemented in  most  Important  respects.  Mar- 
tial law  remains  in  effect  for  political  of- 
fenses, and  as  a  result  civilians  are  still  being 
arrested  for  political  offenses  by  military 
police.  If  they  are  charged  or  tried  at  all.  It  Is 
before  courts  martial.  The  Prime  Minister  re- 
ferred In  a  press  Interview,  early  In  1970,  to 
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the  efficacy  of  the  "shadow  of  martial  law," 
tacit  admission  of  Its  deliberate  use  as  a  tool 
of  intimidation.  What  talk  there  has  been  by 
government  leaders  of  elections  has  been  to 
the  effect  that  they  will  not  take  place  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  although  Ln  a  recent 
statement  the  Prime  Minister  Issued  a  veiled 
threat  to  his  colleagues  in  the  regime  that.  In 
effect.  If  they  did  not  fall  Into  line  under  his 
leadership,  elections  might  be  held  sooner 
than  they  might  wish. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  recent 
UjS.  official  statements  seem  Incomprehen- 
sible to  many  Greeks,  foreign  observers  and 
even  some  officials  in  the  Executive  Branch. 
When  the  United  States  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1970,  the  lifting  of  the  selective 
embargo  on  the  delivery  of  heavy  military 
equipment  to  Greece,  imposed  immediately 
after  the  coup  In  April  1967  and  maintained 
since  then  except  for  a  brief  period  in  the 
fall  of  1968  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  announcement  stated 
that  the  decision  to  resume  the  shipment  of 
suspended  items  rested  "entirely"  on  con- 
siderations relating  to  the  strategic  advan- 
tages to  the  NATO  alliance  and  the  United 
States  which  were  of  great  importance  to 
the  West.  But  the  announcement  went  on 
to  say:  "The  trend  toward  a  constitutional 
order  Is  established  .  .  .  Major  sections  of 
the  constitution  have  been  implemented  .  .  . 
The  Government  of  Greece  has  stated  that 
It  Intends  to  establish  parliamentary  democ- 
racy .  .  ." 

As  for  the  Importance  of  the  strategic  ad- 
vantages to  NATO  and  the  United  States, 
both  NATO  authorities  and  US.  officials  do 
Indeed  look  on  Greece  as  a  valuable  and  im- 
portant ally.  They  refer  to  its  vital  strategic 
position  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  alliance, 
its  willingness  to  increase  defense  expendi- 
tures, the  fact  that  It  has  the  longest  term 
of  military  service  of  any  NATO  country,  the 
excellence  of  its  armed  forces,  their  fighting 
spirit,  Greece's  attachment  to  the  west  and 
abhorrence  of  communism  and  the  common 
boundary  that  Greece  shares  with  three  com- 
munist countries— Albania,  Yugoslavia  and 
Bulgaria. 

For  the  United  States,  still  other  Impor- 
tant factors  were  pointed  out  to  us.  In  a 
Mediterranean  Increasingly  Inhospitable  to 
the  United  States,  and  In  which  there  la  a 
growing  Soviet  naval  presence,  Greece  pro- 
vides an  unrestricted  port  of  call  and  supply 
for  the  Sixth  Fleet  as  well  as  valuable  com- 
munications sites.  (Last  fall,  during  the  Jor- 
danian crisis,  there  were  several  hundred 
ship  visits  during  a  three  month  period  at 
a  time  when  political  conditions  In  Turkey 
permitted  only  a  few  ship  visits,  and  we  were 
told  in  Athens  that  there  is  an  average  of 
about  2,000  U.S.  fleet  personnel  ashore  per 
day  m  Greek  ports.) 

In  addition,  Greece  affords  imf>ortant  op- 
erational and  logistics  military  facilities 
which.  In  view  of  current  antl-Amerlcanlsm 
in  Turkey,  would  be  of  great  potential  value 
In  the  event  of  direct  U.S.  Involvement  in 
the  Middle  East.  Ehirlng  the  recent  Middle 
East  crisis,  Greece  permitted  the  United 
States  to  evacuate  150  Americans  from  Jor- 
dan and  also  allowed  us  to  airlift  mobile 
hospitals  to  Jordan  through  Greek  airfields. 
In  this  connection,  however,  some  question 
whether  Greece's  willingness  to  allow  Its  ter- 
ritory to  be  used  in  connection  with  possible 
direct  U.S.  Involvement  in  the  Middle  East 
can  be  taken  for  granted.  They  note  that 
while  providing  a  safe  haven  for  American 
civilians  does  not  Jeopardize  Greek  interests 
m  the  Arab  world,  any  proposal  to  use  bases 
in  Greece  as  a  staging  area  for  direct  inter- 
vention could  Involve  risks  which  no  Greek 
government  might  consider  worth  taking. 
They  refer,  for  example,  to  the  presence  of 
some    25.000    to    60,000    Greek    nationals   In 
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Arab  countries  and  to  Greece's  Interest  In 
those  countries  as  an  outlet  for  exports.  As 
an  Illustration  of  Greek  sensitivity  to  such 
considerations,  It  was  pointed  out  to  us  that 
although  Greek-Israeli  relations  are  friendly, 
and  there  Is  a  Greek  representative  with  the 
personal  rank  of  Ambassador  In  Israel,  out 
of  deference  to  Arab  countries  Greece  does 
not  maintain  an  Embassy  In  Israel. 

As  for  the  second  part  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Department  of  State  announcement, 
the  Greek  Government  has  Indeed  stated  that 
It  "Intends  to  establish  parliamentary  democ- 
racy" (perhaps  a  better  term  would  have 
been  to  reestablish  parliamentary  democracy) 
but  it  certainly  has  never  stated  when  it  will 
actually  do  so.  Even  in  the  October  1969 
statement  of  the  late  Greek  Foreign  Minister 
Piplnells  to  the  Council  of  Europe,  the  near- 
est approach  so  far  to  setting  a  timetable 
for  implementing  the  constitution,  Piplnells 
refvised  to  fix  a  date  for  elections.  A  high 
Greek  official  told  us  that  five  conditions 
would  have  to  be  fulfilled  before  a  "healthy" 
parliamentary  system  could  be,  established. 
These  conditions,  which  have  been  set  forth 
In  various  public  statements  over  the  last 
few  months  but  which  have  no  basis  in  the 
constitution,  were  that  Greece  must  move  to 
a  developed  stat«  economically  with  a  per 
capita  national  Income  of  about  $1,050  a 
year  ( the  present  level  Is  about  t700  and  the 
official  estimated  that  It  would  take  "two  to 
three  years"  for  It  to  rise  about  50%,  al- 
though others  estimate  that  this  will  require 
at  least  five  to  seven  years ) .  a  fairer  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  a  reorganization  ol  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  a  healthy  "new  political  life"  for 
which  there  must  be  new  kinds  of  political 
parties  and  a  better  press,  and  reform  of 
Greece's  system  of  education.  When  all  five  of 
these  goals  are  realized,  he  said,  then  there 
could  be  a  return  to  parliamentary  govern- 
ment without  danger. 

Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  the  govern- 
ment has  Issued  a  number  of  statements 
promising  full  implementation  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  lifting  of  martial  law  and 
has  then  withdrawn  those  promises  or  un- 
dercut them  by  its  actions.  On  August  25, 
1969  the  Greek  Government  submitted  a  note 
to  the  Council  of  E^urope  stating  that  the 
laws  envisaged  by  the  constitution  would  en- 
ter into  effect  by  December  1970.  In  his  state- 
ment to  the  Council  of  Europe  In  October 
1969,  Mr.  Piplnells  repeated  the  assurance 
that  the  entire  constitution  would  be  Im- 
plemented by  the  end  of  1970.  In  a  speech 
on  December  16,  1969,  the  Prime  Minister 
said.  In  a  somewhat  more  qualified  manner, 
that  "the  passage  of  institutional  laws  will  be 
completed"  In  1970  (and.  Incidentally,  also 
said  In  the  same  speech:  "We  are  not  .  .  . 
about  to  proceed  to  elections") .  But  on  De- 
cember 19.  1970  the  Prime  Minister  said  flatly 
that  there  would  be  "no  change  In  the  own- 
ing year"  In  the  constitutional  field. 

Thus,  for  the  moment  at  least,  further 
progress  on  the  most  significant  tiapects  of 
the  constitution  Is  frozen.  Eight  of  the  twelve 
constitutional  articles  which  were  suspended 
upon  promulgation  of  that  document  will, 
according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  remain  siis- 
pended  through  1971.  These  are  Article  12, 
relating  to  the  trial  of  civilians  by  civilian 
courts;  Article  14,  relating  to  freedom  of  the 
press;  Article  25,  relating  to  the  role  of  the 
Council  of  State  and  the  Parliament  In  de- 
creeing a  state  of  selge;  ArtlcU  68,  relating  to 
political  parties;  Article  60,  relating  to  parUa- 
mentary  elections;  Article  111,  relating  to 
trial  by  jury  and  to  trial  of  press  offenaea  by 
regular  courts;  Article  112,  relating  to  the 
non-trial  of  civilians  by  courts-martial;  and 
Article  121.  relating  to  the  election  of  mimlo- 
Ipal  and  community  authorities.  It  Is  argued 
by  some  critics  of  the  regime  that.  In  fact,  66 
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of  the  138  articles  of  the  constitution  are  not 
being  applied  at  present,  in  part  In  some 
cases  and  In  full  In  others,  either  because 
they  are  still  specifically  suspended,  or  be- 
cause the  necessary  enabling  or  Institutional 
legislation  has  not  been  put  Into  effect,  or 
because  they  depend  for  full  Implementation 
on  other  articles  that  are  not  presently  opera- 
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tlve. 

Putting  an  article  of  the  constitution  Into 
effect  Involves  a  complicated  legal  procedure. 
In  brief,  some  articles  must  be  Implemented 
through  enabling  legislation  or  institutional 
laws.  These  laws  are  first  published  In  the  of- 
ficial gazette  and  may  or  may  not  be  referred 
for  further  study.  In  any  event,  they  do  not 
take  effect  until  the  Prime  Minister  so  de- 
crees. 

Fifteen  institutional  laws  to  Implement 
the  constitution  that  the  government  has 
promised  at  various  times  would  be  enacted 
and  put  Into  effect  by  decree  by  the  end  of 
1970  were,  in  fact,  gazetted  on  January  6  of 
this  year.  The  Prime  Minister  then  decreed 
that  six  of  them  were  to  take  effect  imme- 
diately, the  dates  later  this  year  on  which 
four  would  take  effect  were  given  and  five — 
among  which  were  the  most  significant  of 
the  fifteen — were  simply  gazetted  without 
specific  dates  being  mentioned.  These  five  re- 
late to  the  state  of  siege,  the  regency,  polit- 
ical parties,  the  Constitutional  Covirt  and 
the  functions  of  the  Commissioner  of  ParUa- 
ment. 

Government  statements  with  regard  to  In- 
stitutional laws  do  not  include  any  mention 
of  articles  of  the  constitution  relating  to  elec- 
tions and  the  creation  of  parliament.  These 
articles  of  the  constitution  apparently  sim- 
ply remain  suspended. 

The  regime  hM  created  a  "Consultative 
Committee  on  Legislation,"  referred  to  In 
Athens  as  the  "miniparllament."  The  decree 
establishing  the  Consultative  Committee 
provides  that  it  may  debate  and  comment  on 
draft  laws,  but  It  does  not  give  the  Con- 
sultative Committee  the  power  to  Initiate  or 
enact  legislation.  Porty-slx  of  the  fifty-six 
members  of  the  body  were  chosen  by  1200 
government  appointed  electors  from  among 
92  persons  nominated  by  local  officials  and 
the  executive  committees  of  trade  unions  and 
professional  asaoclatlons  (membership  In 
such  executive  committees  is  controlled  by 
the  regime).  The  remaining  ten  members  of 
the  Consultative  Committee  were  appointed 
outright  by  the  regime.  In  statements  in- 
tended for  consimiptlon  abroad,  the  regime 
tends  to  portray  the  Consultative  Committee 
as  the  forerunner  of  a  true  parliament.  One 
opposition  figure  characterized  it,  however,  as 
"worse  than  a  farce." 

The  most  discussed  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  Article  Ten  which  relates  to  due 
process.  The  Greek  Code  of  Penal  Procedure 
Is  controlled  by,  and  utlimately  flows  from, 
articles  in  the  constitution  which  detail  the 
procedures  that  must  be  foUowed  In  arrests, 
the  Issuance  of  warrants,  search  and  seizure 
and  pretrial  detention. 

Article  Ten  specifically  states  that  with  the 
exception  of  persons  caught  In  the  act  of 
committing  an  offense,  no  one  shall  be 
arrested  or  Imprisoned  without  a  Judicial 
warrant  which  must  be  served  at  the  time 
Of  arrest  or  remand  In  custody  pending  trial, 
that  the  person  arrested  must  be  brought  be- 
fore the  competent  examining  magistrate  not 
later  than  24  hours  from  the  time  of  the 
arrest,  that  within  three  days  of  the  time 
^,fi!f  ^^t""*"  **"*  examining  magistrate  Is 
obUged  either  to  release  the  person  arrested 
OT  to  deliver  a  warrant  for  his  imprison- 
ment  and  that  the  maximum  term  of  custody 
pending  trial  cannot  exceed  one  year  for 
almlnal  charges  and  six  months  for  mla- 
««mMinor  charges.  The  Greek  Code  of  Penal 
"ocedure  also  provides  that  arrests  cannot 


be  carried  out  at  night  in  a  house  unless  the 
occupant  of  the  house  requests  it,  or  a  person 
m  the  house  Is  In  the  act  of  committing  a 
felony  or  misdemeanor,  or  a  gathering  la 
being  held  In  the  house  for  the  purpose  of 
gambling  or  immoral  activities  or  the  house 
Is  open  to  the  public  at  night. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  stated,  however, 
most  recently  in  his  December  19,  1970 
speech,  that  crimes  "concerning  the  Integrity 
or  security  or  constitutional  order  of  the 
country"  have  been  left  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  military  trlbimals.  The  regime  itself  is 
apparently  the  sole  Judge  of  what  constitutes 
a  crime  against  the  state. 

We  were  assured  by  several  leading  Greek 
lavfyers  that  under  no  provision  of  either 
civil  or  mlUUry  law  can  the  period  In  which 
someone  detained  U  held  incommunicado 
exceed  20  days.  Yet  according  to  many  re- 
ports that  we  heard  from  the  wlvee  of  per- 
sons now  detained,  from  their  attorneys  and 
from  their  friends,  some  people  are  still  be- 
ing picked  up  without  warrants  by  the  mili- 
tary police  and  are  then  removed  to  police 
stations  or  detained  elsewhere  Incommu- 
nloado  for  periods  considerably  In  excess  of 
20  days. 

Of  coiirse,  the  question  of  how  Article  Ten 
and  martial  law  can  exist  side  by  side  Is  a 
difficult  one  to  explain.  Indeed,  no  one.  In- 
cluding the  government  officials  with  whom 
we  spoke,  offered  an  explanation  based  on 
law.  The  government  asserts  simply  that 
martial  law  takes  precedence  over  Article 
Ten  and  that  all  the  arrests  that  have  be->n 
made  are  according  to  proper  legal  procedure. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  regime,  over  6,000 
alleged  communists  luid  known  commimlsts 
were  rounded  up  and  detained.  U.S.  and 
Greek  officials  say  that  by  April  1970  all  but 
1,200  of  these  had  been  released.  We  were 
told  that  there  are  now  somewhere  between 
336  and  366  in  detention.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  said  In  a  public  speech  that  with- 
in the  first  four  months  of  1971  all  of  these 
detainees,  most  of  whom  are  on  the  Island 
of  Leros  and  have  been  there  since  Immedi- 
ately after  the  coup,  will  be  released  "pro- 
vided the  Internal  security  situation  develops 
a«  expected." 

These  detainees  are  known  as  Kratoumeni. 
There  are  two  other  categories  of  prisoners. 
Those  in  internal  exile,  who  have  been  sent 
to  remota  Islands  and  villages,  are  known 
as  Ektopismeni.  They  are  considered  to  have 
passed  through  the  Judicial  system,  although 
apparently  no  specific  charges  have  been 
made  against  thMn.  This  group,  now  about 
60,  Includes  former  members  of  pullament, 
high  ranking  military  officers  and  civilians. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  said  that  he  will  re- 
lease them,  too,  within  the  first  four  months 
of  1971   If  security  conditions  permit. 

The  third  group  are  known  as  FylaMsmeni. 
They  are  prisoners  convicted  and  sentenced 
who  are  now  serving  terms  for  political 
crimes  the  regime  has  charged  were  clearly 
felonious  in  Intent.  We  heard  various  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  those  In  this  cate- 
gory ranging  from  340  to  380. 

Arrests,  It  should  be  noted,  are  still  con- 
tinuing, although  when  the  government  or 
the  Embassy  refers  to  the  release  of  detainees 
no  mention  Is  made  of  these  new  addtlons 
to  the  number  of  those  being  held.  The  new 
wave  of  arrests  apparently  began  In  Novem- 
ber. Estimates  we  heard  of  those  arrested 
ranged  from  40  to  180  The  government  Units 
these  arrests  to  the  setting  off  of  a  small 
bomb  on  October  3  In  the  garden  adjacent 
to  the  Prime  Minister's  office  at  the  time 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  was  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  explosion  of  a  bomb 
on  November  28  at  President  Truman's  statue 
at  downtown  Athens. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  policy  an- 
nounced by  the  Prime  Minister  of  releasing 
detainees   and   thow   in   domestic   eUle   on 


remote  Islands  will  have  the  effect  of  freeing 
all  known  to  have,  or  suspected  to  have, 
communist  convictions  But  it  will  leave  In 
prison,  or  in  an  Indefinite  status  awaiting 

trial,    non-communist    regime    opponents 

that  Is,  those  who  are  center  or  conserva- 
tive. 

Often  when  the  number  of  prisoners,  de- 
tainees and  those  in  exUe  is  discussed  by 
the  Embassy  or  by  goverrmient  officials  It  Is 
contended  that  the  numbers  Involved  are 
lower  than  under  any  prevlovis  government. 
Even  opposition  sources  in  Athens  say  that 
when  Karamanlls  became  Prime  Minister  in 
October  1956,  there  were  4^38  political  pris- 
oners sentenced  by  ordinary  or  nUUtary 
courts  (most  of  whom  had  been  Imprisoned 
as  a  result  of  antigovemment  actions  during 
the  occupation  and  civil  war)  and  838  de- 
portees. They  contend,  however,  that  by  the 
time  Prime  Minister  Karamanlls  left  power 
there  were  only  969  poUtical  prisoners  and 
no  deportees  and  that  in  the  course  of  the 
foUowlng  four  years  all  but  17  of  the  politi- 
cal prisoners  were  released. 

One  cannot  talk  of  prisoners  in  Greece 
without  referring  to  the  emotionally  charged 
and  heavily  pubUclzed  question  of  tortiire. 
We  felt  that  there  was  little  we  could  do  to 
gather  direct  evidence  on  this  question  dur- 
ing our  brief  stay  In  Athens.  Suffice  It  to  say, 
then,  that  on  the  one  hand  government 
spokesmen  continue  to  deny  that  any  tor- 
tures have  Uken  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  talked  to  former  prisoners  who  said  that 
they  had  been  "tortiired"  and  to  wives  of 
other  prisoners  who  said  their  husbands  had 
been  "tortiired,"  although  these  tortures 
were  never  described  and  we  did  not  feel  we 
could  ask  for  particulars.  Sometimes  wlv« 
talked  about  the  torture  of  solitary  coi 
ment,  and  other  times  it  seemed  to  ui.^at 
the  word  "torture"  was  used  as  a  s^Kl 
for  such  brutality  as  severe  beatlr^. 
clear,  however,  that  there  have  beefa  ca 
of  "falanga"  or  bastinado. 
The  general  feeling  among  Western  ot 

ers  is  that  there  \a  less  torture  today  

there  was  before,  and  perhaps  even  none  aj 
all  now,  although  there  were  reports  during 
the  time  of  our  visit  that  some  of  the  stu- 
dents recently  arrested  who  are  stUl  being 
held  incommunicado  were  being  tortured. 
Most  observers  believe  It  likely,  nevertheless! 
that  prisoners  are  still  being  mishandled  and 
even  brutally  treated  in  police  stations.  As 
the  agreement  between  the  government  of 
Greece  and  the  International  Red  Cross, 
which  expired  in  November  of  last  year,  was 
not  renewed  by  the  Government,  there  is  no 
way  to  check  on  such  questions.  (One  of  the 
explanations  offered  on  this  point  was  that 
the  regime  may  now  have  less  need  to  resort 
to  torture  because  people  think  they  may  be 
tortured.) 

Since  the  present  regime  took  power.  It 
has  never  put  Its  popularity  to  a  free  vote, 
and  there  seems  no  way  of  measuring  ac- 
curately the  extent  of  Its  popular  support.  It 
is  generally  accepted  among  political  observ- 
ers in  Athens,  however,  that  the  regime  ts 
supported  by  the  business  community,  in- 
cltidlng  the  foreign  business  community 
(which  Is  actively  courted  by  the  regime  and 
obviously  prefers  a  stable  political  situa- 
tion— "an  oasU  of  tranquility"  as  one  put 
It — with  no  labor  unrest,  continuing  eco- 
nonUc  growth  and  favorable  terms  (^ered 
by  the  government) ;  much  of  the  army 
(which  has  been  the  recipient  of  salary  and 
pension  Increases  from  the  regime);  and 
many  members  of  the  church  hierarchy 
(church  salaries  have  also  been  Increased). 
Some  say  the  peasants  are  more  favorably  In- 
clined to  the  regime  than  opposed  to  It  be- 
cause the  government  has  brought  more 
roads  and  electricity  to  the  countryside. 
Some  say  the  reverse.  Some  say  the  peasantry 
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13  politically  apathetic.  The  regime  U  said  to 
be  opposed  by  most  Intellectuals,  the  profes- 
sional class,  civil  servants  and  students. 
Those  who  contend  that  more  people  are  op- 
posed to  the  regime  than  In  favor  of  It  argue 
that  were  this  not  the  case  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  regime,  after  almost  fo\ir 
years  In  power,  to  continue  martial  law  In 
force  and  that  If  the  regUne  did  enjoy  popu- 
lar support  It  would  have  held  elections  by 
now  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  Improve 
Its  Image  abroad. 

There  are  at  least  five  major  resistance  or- 
ganizations in  Greece,  some  more  active  than 
others.  They  are  PAM,  an  organization  of 
the  extreme  left,  many  members  of  which. 
Including  the  nominal  leader  of  the  orga- 
nization, Mlkls  Theodarlkls,  are  communists; 
PAK,  the  Pan  Hellenic  Liberation  Movement 
which  Is  led  by  Andreas  Papandreou;  Demo- 
cratic Defense,  a  centrist  group;  the  Free 
Oreeks,  an  organization  composed  prin- 
cipally of  former  army  officers  loyal  to  the 
King;  and  the  Rlghas  Perralos,  a  student 
group.  All  are  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  present  regime,  and  some  are  even  will- 
ing to  use  violent  means. 

As  far  as  legitimate  political  acUvlty  Is 
concerned — If  indeed  such  can  be  said  to 
exist  at  all — leading  personalities  of  the  for- 
mer center  and  right  psu-tles — many  of  whom 
have  been  in  detention  or  prison  at  some 
time  since  the  present  regime  came  to 
power — continue  to  speak  out  to  visitors  and 
some  occasionally  Issue  measag:es  to  the  for- 
eign press.  They  are  extremely  careful  In 
their  activities,  however,  acutely  aware  that 
they  are  continually  under  the  "shadow"  of 
martial  law.  The  left  has  been  quiet,  some 
believe  because  they  feel  that  a  natural 
polarization  will  result  and.  In  the  long  run, 
play  Into  their  hands. 

The  status  of  the  press  Is  difficult  to  de- 
fine— ^but  It  Is  neither  free  nor  completely  un- 
der government  control.  There  Is  no  longer 
precensorshlp,  but  the  subjects  prohibited 
under  the  constitution  and  the  new  press 
law  are  so  broad  and  vaguely  defined  that  the 
press  Is  reluctant  to  take  chances,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  fate  of  those  who  have. 
The  Prime  Minister  said  In  his  April  10. 
1970  press  conference  that  offenses  described 
by  Article  52  of  the  new  press  law — that  Is, 
publishing  "texts,  plctxires  or  Illustrations 
which  may  revive  political  passion" — would 
come  before  military  tribunals.  Other  of- 
fenses come  before  civilian  courts  but,  under 
Article  34  of  the  press  law.  those  who  can 
be  punished  for  acts  committed  by  the  press 
are  "the  author  of  the  publication,  and  re- 
gardless of  responsibility  the  Publisher  and 
the  Managing  Editor  .  .  ." 

Furthermore,  the  press  Is  subjected  to  in- 
direct measiires  of  control.  Article  20  of  the 
press  law  Imposes  a  penalty  on  newspapers 
of  large  circulation  (and  It  Is  the  opposition 
newspapers  that  have  the  largest  circula- 
tion) by  providing  that  publication  with  a 
circulation  of  25,000  or  less  can  be  printed 
on  newsprint  Imported  duty  free  while  those 
with  a  circulation  of  between  25,000  and  50,- 
000  receive  a  discount  of  50%,  those  whose 
circulation  Is  between  60,000  and  75.000  a 
discount  of  25%,  thoee  whose  circulation  Is 
between  75.000  and  100,000  a  discount  of 
10%  and  those  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  100,000  copies  a  discount  of  6%.  The 
regime  Is  also  said  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  opposition  papers  outside  of 
Athens  and  to  penalize  offending  papers  by 
withdrawing  government  advertising.  Final- 
ly, the  fact  that  heavy  sentences,  ranging 
up  to  five  years,  were  given  the  publishers 
and  others  on  the  staff  of  Ethnos,  an  anti- 
government  newspaper,  in  April  1970  for 
publishing  an  Interview  which  referred  to 
the  need  for  a  "national  government"  to  deal 
with  the  Cyprus  crisis  has  had  an  intimidat- 
ing effect. 
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The  radio  and  television  networks,  being 
state  owned,  are  completely  controlled  by 
the  government.  Thus  the  paradoxical  situa- 
tion exists  of  the  United  States  using  Voice 
of  America  transmitters  In  Greece  to  broad- 
cast about  democracy  to  communist  coun- 
tries, transmitting  these  broadcasts  from  In- 
stallations located  in  a  country  where  the 
radio  is  completely  controlled  by  a  regime 
which  has  no  elected  parliament  and  denies 
many  fundamental  civU  liberties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  press  apparently 
feels  that  It  can  reprint  official  documents 
of  foreign  governments  without  punishment. 
The  entire  record  of  the  Symington  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  on  Greece  was  published,  for 
example.  And  there  is  no  restriction  on  the 
sale  of  foreign  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
All  can  be  found  at  newsstands  in  Athens. 

Political  observers  in  Athens  say  that  the 
leadership  of  the  regime  is  not  monolithic 
m  Its  vlevra.  It  Is  said  that  four  or  five  mem- 
bers of  the  inner  council  of  about  15  are 
unwilling  to  go  even  as  far  as  the  Prime 
Minister  In  returning  to  parliamentary 
democracy,  and  some  argue  therefore  that 
the  most  likely  alternative  to  the  present 
regime  Is  a  government  even  less  willing  to 
return  to  a  democratic  order.  There  are  also 
reports  that  there  is  a  small  group  of  younger 
Army  officers  who  look  to  Colonel  Gaddafi, 
the  Libyan  leader,  as  their  example.  Highly 
nationalistic  and  chauvinistic,  they  are  said 
to  favor  authoritarianism  at  home  and  a 
policy  of  complete  Independence  from  all 
blocs. 

Among  the  oppwsltion  politicians  of  the 
center  and  right,  there  are  a  few  who  believe 
that  they  could,  under  certain  conditions, 
work  with  the  regime,  acting  as  a  bridge 
between  the  present  military  government 
and  a  civilian  government.  Others  in  the  op- 
position feel  that  a  political  government 
cannot  evolve  from  the  present  military  gov- 
ernment and  that  there  must  be  a  transi- 
tional stage  with  a  government  of  mixed 
character  under  the  King. 

The  regime  seems  to  have  a  firm  hold  on 
the  administration  of  the  country.  While 
mayors  and  village  presidents  were  formerly 
elected,  they  are  now  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  many  of  them  are  ex-officers. 
Similarly,  there  are  military  officers  attached 
to  every  government  ministry,  tn  many  cases 
in  the  post  of  secretary  general,  and  to  vml- 
versity  faculties. 

Greeks  have,  of  course,  been  generally  pro- 
American,  but  now  there  are  reports  of 
growing  anti-Americanism,  reports  which  the 
Embassy  seems  inclined  to  discount.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  regime  seeks  to  exploit  nation- 
al resentment  of  outside  Interference,  Just  as 
Andreas  Papandreou  sought  to  exploit  It 
in  the  period  immediately  before  the  coup. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  present  regime  blame  the  Tjnlted 
States  for  strengthening  the  governuient's 
hand  by  appearing  to  support  it.  (As  an  ex- 
ample, we  were  shown  a  student  fiyer  which 
said  that  the  Embassy  "should  stop  talking 
about  this  country  on  which  Americans  have 
Imposed  the  most  corrupt,  the  most  Im- 
moral and  the  most  backward  form  of  gov- 
ernment so  that  Greece  does  not  become  a 
European  state  but  an  American  Protecto- 
rate.") 

Among  opposition  leaders — most  of  whom 
have  the  reputation  of  having  been  strongly 
pro-American — there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
United  States  has  betrayed  Its  true  friends 
and  natural  allies  in  the  Greek  population, 
selling  out  these  friendships  for  immediate 
strategic  advantages.  Opposition  leaders  feel 
that  they  have  been  purposely  ignored  by  the 
Embassy  and  some.  If  not  all,  are  obviously 
becoming  progressively  disenchanted  with 
the  U.S.  role  In  Greece.  They  point  out  the 
existence  of  what  appears  to  them  to  be  a 
vicious  circle:  the  Greek  people  believe  the 
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United  States  supports  the  regime,  and 
therefore  consider  opposing  it  futile,  while 
the  United  States  interprets  absence  of  out- 
ward opposition  as  evidence  of  support  for 
the  regime.  None  of  those  who  took  this  view 
advocated  direct  intervention  to  depose  the 
regime.  Instead,  they  suggested  that  the 
United  States  could  afford  to  put  some  dis- 
tance between  Itself  and  the  regime  by  means 
such  as  restricting  the  exchange  of  high- 
level  visits,  limiting  public  appearances  by 
U.S.  officials  In  Greece  with  leaders  of  the 
regime,  and  characterizing  the  regime's  fail- 
ure to  live  up  to  its  promises  more  realisti- 
cally in  U.S.  official  statements. 

n.    THE   ECONOMIC    SrrDATION 

In  almost  lyrical  terms,  the  Embassy's  lu- 
claaslfied  analysis  of  the  Greek  economy, 
which  Is  given  to  visiting  American  busi- 
nessmen, begins  by  stating:  "The  Greeks 
have  a  word — apithanos — magic — whlcb 
might  well  be  used  to  describe  how  Greece 
through  August  1970  was  able  to  raise  GNP 
at  constant  prices  by  7V4  percent  while  hold- 
ing the  rise  In  the  consumer  price  index  to 
2.8  percent.  .  .  ."  The  paper  goes  on  to  say 
that  "Greece's  economic  performance  has 
continued  to  sparkle"  and  adds  that  "the 
siteady  progress  of  one  of  America's  closest 
allies  In  twenty  years  from  a  backward,  agri- 
cultural country  to  a  more  prosperous,  par- 
tially Industrialized  one,  is  bound  to 
strengthen  our  political  and  economic  posi- 
tion In  this  critical  part  of  the  world." 

The  Embassy  analysis  also  notes  that  since 
1953  U.S.  investors  have  provided  some  40 
percent — the  largest  single  share — of  foreign 
capital;  that  over  one-quarter  of  Greece's 
foreign  tourists  and  60  percent  of  its  tourist 
earnings  are  from  America;  that  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  been  the  second 
largest  supplier  of  Imports  to  Greece;  and 
that.  In  sum,  "the  United  States  Is  far  and 
away  the  most  Important  source  of  foreign 
exchange  for  Greece." 

The  following  favorable  economic  factors 
are  cited: 

(a)  The  GKP  at  1958  prices  rose  by  7.1 
percent  In  1970.  according  to  the  Bank  of 
Greece,  thus  returning  to  the  high  rate  of 
growth  which  began  years  before  the  coup 
but  was  Interrupted  in  1967  and  1968. 

(b)  Manufacturing  output  rose  10.3  per- 
cent in  the  first  nine  months  of  1970.  again 
according  to  the  Bank  of  Greece. 

(c)  Agricultural  production  rose  7.5  per- 
cent over  1969,  according  to  the  Embassy. 

(d)  The  average  level  of  consumer  prices 
rose  3.1  percent  between  January  and  Octo- 
ber 1970,  compared  to  the  same  period  in 
1969 — a  lower  rate  of  Increase  than  any  other 
European  country,  according  to  the  Bank  of 
Greece. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  noted  that: 

(a)  There  are  infiatlonary  forces  present  as 
a  result  of  a  15  percent  Increase  In  Imports 
in  1970,  a  9  percent  rise  In  industrial  wages 
and  a  5  percent  rise  In  pensions  of  public 
employees  and  low  unemployment.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  money  supply  was  up  last  year  by 
16  percent. 

(b)  Greece  continues  to  have  a  chronic 
trade  deficit  which  reached  a  level  of  (1,003.8 
million  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1970,  up 
from  $842.3  million  In  1969.  Invisibles  pro- 
duced a  net  surplus  of  $616.1  million  In  this 
period  so  that  the  balance  on  current  ac- 
count for  the  period  January  through  No- 
vember 1970  was  $387.7  million.  (The  final 
figure  for  the  year  was  $406.8  million,  we 
were  told,  compared  to  $247.5  million  la 
1968).  The  trade  deficit  in  1970  was  appar- 
ently worse  than  planned  and  had  to  be 
offset  by  borrowing  from  abroad  in  the 
amount  of  $28  million  between  January  and 
November  1970,  although  this  amount  was 
lower  than  the  $47.1  million  borrowed  from 
abroad  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1969. 

It  Is  emphasized  by  NATO  officials  in  Brus- 
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sels,  and  pointed  to  with  pride  by  JUSMAOG 
In  Greece,  that  in  1969  Greece  devoted  5.1 
percent  of  Its  GNP  to  defense  expenditures 
(this  figure  Is  estimated  to  be  6  percent  in 
1970) .  Greece  Is  thus  the  third  highest  among 
NATO  countries  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of 
GNP  devoted  to  defense.  Only  the  United 
States  at  8.7  percent  and  Portugal  at  6.2  per- 
cent are  higher. 

In  1966,  before  the  present  regime  came  to 
power,  Greece  contributed  only  3.7  percent 
of  its  GNP  to  defense  and  was  tied  for  sixth 
place,  with  the  Netherlands,  after  the  United 
States,  Portugal,  the  UK,  France,  Germany 
and  Tiu-key.  In  fact,  between  1966  and  1969, 
the  last  year  for  which  complete  figures  are 
available,  only  Greece  showed  a  significant 
rise  in  the  percentage  of  GNP  devoted  to  de- 
fense, due  in  large  part  to  Increased  pay  and 
allowances.  During  this  three-year  period,  the 
percentage  rose  from  8.5  percent  to  8.7  per- 
cent for  the  United  States,  from  3.6  percent 
to  3.7  percent  for  Norway  and  from  4.7  per- 
cent to  4.9  percent  for  Turkey.  In  the  case  of 
Greece,  the  rise  was  from  3.7  percent  to  6.1 
percent. 

The  1971  Greek  budget  presented  on  De- 
cember 30,  1970,  shows  a  surplus  projected  of 
$143  million  of  revenues  over  expenditures,  a 
surplus  16.3  percent  greater  than  1970.  Ex- 
penditures In  the  sector  of  "defense  and 
public  security"  (there  Is  no  breakdown  In 
the  budget  between  the  two  and  expendi- 
tures on  Internal  security  do  not,  of  course 
necessarUy  contribute  to  NATO  defense  pur- 
poses) wUl  be  up  $50  million  (or  9.2  percent 
compared  to  a  10.8  percent  rise  in  all  budget 
expenditures)  and  will  represent  32  per- 
cent of  total  regular  budget  expenditures.  Of 
this  $50  million  Increase,  $13  million  Is  ear- 
marked for  Increased  military  pensions 
which  are  now  131  percent  higher  than  they 
were  In  1966.  If  the  budget  Is  Implemented  as 
planned.  Greek  defense  and  security  expend- 
itures win  have  more  than  doubled  since 
1966. 

ra.  THE  n.s.  Mn-rrABT  assistance  program 
In  presenting  the  Justification  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  Military  Assistance  Program  for 
Greece  to  the  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Defense  stated:  "Greece  has  been  depend- 
ent on  U.S.  mUltary  assistance  programs  to 
meet  its  military  equipment  requirements 
since  1957."  That  statement  seems  to  be  as 
true  for  the  period  during  which  the  heavy 
arms  embargo  was  in  effect  as  for  any  othw 
period  since  1947.  Indeed,  despite  the  em- 
bargo, lifted  briefly  in  the  faU  of  1968  after 
the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  Greece  re- 
ceived even  larger  amounts  of  U.S.  military 
assistance,  taking  all  categories  combined 
during  the  three  years  and  five  months  the 
embargo  was  in  effect  than  In  the  equivalent 
period  before  the  embargo  was  Imposed 

Figures  recently  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  fiscal  years  1968.  1969  and 
1870  (a  period  that  begins  two  months  after 

b^^or^tK  ^^'^^'"^^-  t^o  and  a  half  months 
before  the  embargo  was  finally  lifted)  show 
mu  tary  grant  aid  deliveries  totaling  $131  4 
m\non.  In  addition,  the  figures  show  that 

v!^,.  ,.^'"'*"  equipment,  at  acquisition 
value,  and  $25.8  mlUlon  under  the  Foreign 

the  total  military  aid  received  iTtheee  thrU 
years  was  $326.9  million. 

thJ^iLf^r  '^T  °°*'  °^  <^""«'  represent 
whii??h»  "!  °^  '^"^^'■y  assistance  received 
Mrlod  nf  ^™^«^Ko  was  in  force  because  the 

n^^^  *  ^*"  months  shorter  than  the 
the^t^t^  Si?^*"!  *^«  embargo  appUed.  But 
th^  f^  Department  figures  do  show  that 
t^L  fliL*f  *°^»'  '""'^y  assistance  In  the 
ab^!ff  .«*i  ^''"^  preceding  the  embargo  wa/i 
SS^  n^  """""^  *  y«"  ^^«  the  average 
total  program  m  the  thr«e  fiscal  yeara  in 
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which  the  embajrgo  was  In  effect  was  about 
$106.9  million  a  year.  This  rise  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  while  grant  aid  deliveries 
generally  declined  during  the  embargo  pe- 
riod, compared  to  the  period  before  the  em- 
bargo,  deliveries  of  excess  defense  articles 
and  Foreign  Military  Sales  deUverles  both 
roee  sharply. 

While  these  deliveries  were  being  made  a 
large  amount  of  embargoed  material  was 
accumulating.  When  the  embargo  was  im- 
posed, about  $60  million  worth  of  grant  aid 
was  awaiting  shipment  to  Greece.  When  the 
embargo  was  lifted,  the  total  "in  the  pipe- 
line," over  and  above  the  deliveries  already 
cited,  was  $42.8  mlUlon  In  excess  articles  and 
$67.8  mllUon  In  undelivered  Military  Assist- 
ance Program  materiel,  according  to  the  De- 
fense Department.  In  addition,  the  loans  of 
two  submarines  and  sU  destroyers  have  been 
renewed  for  ten  years. 

The  embargo  of  major  weapons  did  not  of 
course,  affect  the  regime's  military  capabil- 
ity Internally.  The  United  States  continued 
to  provide  smaU  arms,  ammunition,  com- 
munications equipment,  and  trucks  which 
could  be  used  by  the  Army  for  Internal  se- 
curity purposes.  Nevertheless,  the  embargo 
was  not  generally  popular  with  opposition 
leaders  In  Greece  because  they  felt  that  It 
did  weaken  the  country's  ability  to  defend 
Itself.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  pres- 
sure from  NATO  countries  for  lifting  the  em- 
bargo and  apparently  some  surprise  that  the 
embargo  was  lifted  when  it  was. 

The  personnel  directory  of  JUSMAGG 
shows  a  total  of  72  U.S.  military  personnel 
38  U.S.  civilians  and  57  local  employees  The 
civilians  Include  15  "technical  representa- 
tives from  General  Electric,  Lockheed  RCA 
Northrop,  Hughes  Aircraft.  Pratt  and  Whit- 
ney. General  Dynamics,  Grumman  and  Cur- 
tis Wright  whoee  salaries  and  expenses  are 
paid  by  MlUtary  Assistance  Program  funds 
for  ■  support  of  Air  Force  MAP  materiel  pro- 
gram  "  according  to  the  Defense  Department. 
The  73  U.S.  military  personnel  are  accompa- 
nied by  170  dependents  and  the  civilians  by 
74  dependents.  The  announced  total  is  thus 
354  Americans. 

JUSMAGG  Is,  Incidentally,  excused  from 
end-use  reporting  requirements  because  of 
recent  personnel  reductions."  We  were  told 
that  this  exemption  applies  m  a  number  of 
other  countries  which  receive  U.S.  mllltarv 
assistance.  "luiwtry 

The    foregoing   personnel    figures   are    of 
course,  Umlted  to  the  military  advisory  mis- 
n^ ""^^y  **°  ^°^  Include  the  approximately 
7,000  other  military  personnel,  and  their  de- 
pendents, based  In  Greece.  To  see  what  re- 
strictions were  imposed  on  us  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Committee,  we  asked  what  bases 
we  could  visit,  other  than  the  principal  U  S 
base   at    the   Athens   airport,   and    we   also 
asked  the  Embassy  for  an  updated  list  of 
U.S.  bases  and  faculties  In  Greece.  The  Em- 
bassy said   that  It  would   have  to  ask  for 
instructions  on   both  questions.   The  reply 
given  us  the  next  day  was  that  the  Eta- 
bassy  was  Instructed  not  to  provide  us  with 
a    list    of   all    U.S.    bases    and    facilities   In 
Greece,  but  that  such  a  list  would  be  pro- 
vided  m   Washington   by  the  Defense   De- 
partment. As  for  visits,  we  were  told  that 
we  could  visit  four  bases.  We  were  told  that 
we  could  not  visit  a  number  of  other  bases 
Including  a  base  that  had  been  visited  two 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Symington  Sub- 
committee staff. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States 
18  the  only  NATO  country  now  giving  Greece 
military  assistance.  The  only  other  sizable 
mUltary  assistance  program  was  that  of 
West  Germany,  but  that  government  oon- 
tlnues  Its  embargo  on  mUltary  assistance 
Imposed  soon  after  the  regime  assumed 
power.  At  the  same  time,  NATO  countries  do 
not  restrict  their  commercial  sales  to  Greece 
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According  to  press  reports.  West  Germany 
has  sold  Greece  patrol  aircraft  and  subma- 
rines and  France  has  sold  patrol  boats  and 
tanks. 

The  purchase  of  French  arms  is  seen  by 
some  U.S.  offlclaU   as  lU-concelved  because 
of  the  drain  on   Greece's   foreign  exchange 
reserves.  But  the  Greek  press  refers  to  these 
foreign   arms  purchases,  as  did  the  Prime 
Minister   in   a   recent   speech,   as    proof   of 
Greece's  ability  to  provide   itself  with  the 
weapons  it  needs.  Most  independent  observ- 
ers—and some  U.S.  officials— have  concluded 
that  the  motivation  for  weapons  purchases 
from    France    was    prlmarUy    political,    de- 
signed to  put  pressure  on  the  United  States 
to  resume  shipments  of  heavy  arms.  And  in- 
deed the  prospect  of  Greece's  buying  arms 
from  France,  Instead  of  receiving  them   as 
gifts  from  the  United  States,  does  seem  to 
have  given  rise  to  some  concern  among  Amer- 
lean  officials  that  the  United  States  was  in 
danger  of  losing  a  source  of  leverage  that 
could  be  applied  on  the  Greek  Government 
and,  as  a  result,  to  have  had  an  Influence 
on  the  American  decision  to  Uft  the  em- 
bargo. 

IV.  THE  EMBASSY  AND  THE  REGIMB 

"Is  the  Junta  deceiving  the  Embassy    la 
the  Embassy  deceiving  the  State  Department 
or     is     the     State     Department     deceiving 
the    Congress?"    a   prominent   Greek    critic 
of  the  regime— known  to  be  pro-American— 
asked  us.  The  question  was  repeated.  In  less 
well  formulated  fashion,  countless  times  dur- 
ing our  stay  in  Athens.  Those  who   posed 
the  question  pointed  not  only  to  the  state- 
ment that  "the  trend  toward  a  constitutional 
order  has  been  estabUshed"  but  also  to  the 
testimony    of   Executive    Branch    witnesses 
before    Senator    Symington's    subcommittee 
last  June,  speclflcaUy  the  statements  by  Dep- 
uty Assltant  Secretary  of  State  Roger  Davles 
that  "we  are  Informed  that  the  entire  con- 
stitution will  be  implemented  by   the  end 
of  the  year"  and  that  "it  Is  my  belief  that 
the  assurance  we  have  received  from  Athens 
that  the  constitution  will  be  implemented 
in  full  by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  will 
be  carried  out." 

The  Embassy  appears  to  have  operated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  regime  was  sincere 
in  Its  declared  intention  to  return  to  par- 
liamentary democracy  and  that  the  contin- 
nation  of  the  arms  embargo  was  harmful  to 
the  development  of  the  kind  of  relationship 
which  would  permit  the  United  States  to 
exercise  some  persuasion  on  the  Greek 
regime  to  restore  civil  liberties  and  parlia- 
mentary government.  It  appears  to  other 
observers  with  whom  we  talked,  however 
that  the  Embassy  tends  to  read  more  Into 
the  regime's  statements  than  the  regime 
Intends  or  that  Is  warranted  on  the  basis  of 
the  performance  to  date.  Certainly  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  Embassy  is  defensive 
about  the  regime— quick  to  praise  during 
the  period  before  the  embargo  was  Ufted  but 
slow  to  criticize  now  that  the  embargo  has 
been  ended  and  the  regime  In  default  on  Its 
assurances. 

Many  in  the  Embassy  tend  to  rationalize 
the  actions  of  the  regime  In  terms  slmUar 
to  those  the  regime  Itself  uses.  For  example 
the  Embassy  apparenUy  believes  that  the 
proposed  law  on  political  parties  Is  baslcaUy 
democratic  and  compatible  with  local  condi- 
tions despite  the  fact  that  under  Article  58 
of  the  new  constitution,  which  the  new  law 
would  implement  when  put  into  force  the 
charter  of  every  political  party  must  be 
approved  by  the  Constitutional  Court  which 
also  can  supervise  the  functioning  of  the 
parties  and  has  the  power  to  dissolve  any 
party  whose  "alms  or  activities  are  mani- 
festly or  covertly  opposed  to  the  form  of 
government  .  .  ." 

In  this  same  connection,  we  noted  that  la 
Embassy  meetings  the  coup  and  Its  aftermath 
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WM  Often  referred  to  m  the  "revolution." 
Those  Oreeks  opposed  to  the  regime  In 
Athens  refer  not  to  the  "revolution"  hut  to 
the  "Junta"  or  the  "Colonels."  Others,  less 
partisan,  refer  to  the  "government,"  or  the 
"leadership"  or  the  "regime."  It  Is  only 
those  who  support  the  government  who  refer 
to  the  "revolution."  The  term  Is  certainly  not 
neutral. 

The  Public  Affairs  Office  of  the  Department 
of  State,  presumably  on  the  basis  of  report- 
ing from  the  Embassy  In  Athens,  publishes 
an  unclassified  qulclc  reference  aid  entitled 
"Greece:  U.S.  Policy."  The  latest  version  of 
that  year,  published  In  January  of  this 
year,  makes  a  number  of  statements  that 
do  not  seem  to  be  accurate. 

It  states  that:  "Prom  a  high  of  over  6,000 
In  1967,  there  are  now  approximately  300 
political  prisoners.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
pledged  to  free  all  remaining  political  de- 
tainees by  the  end  of  April  1871  If  security 
conditions  permit."  There  are,  of  course,  far 
more  than  300  political  prisoners  If  the  num- 
bers of  tboee  In  exile  (of  which  there  are 
about  346)  and  sentenced  prisoners  (of  which 
there  are  about  360)  are  combined.  The  6,000 
figure  refers,  moreover,  to  those  suspected  of 
communist  sympathies  who  were  detained 
immediately  after  the  coup.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter's statement  applied  to  the  remaining  de- 
tainees from  among  that  group  but  not  to 
those  sentenced  for  political  crimes,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  arrested  since  November. 

The  State  Department  paper  Includes  the 
remarkable  sentence  that  "With  minor  ex- 
ceptions, all  Institutional  laws  necessary  to 
put  Into  force  the  constitution  were  promul- 
gated by  the  end  of  1974  as  pledged  by  the 
Greek  Government."  As  we  have  noted  In  this 
report,  the  Institutional  laws  not  yet  put  Into 
force  are  hardly  minor  since  they  relate  to 
the  state  of  selge.  political  parties,  parliament 
and  the  constitutional  court.  Furthermore, 
the  constitution  Is  by  no  means  yet  In  ef- 
fect; elections  have  not  been  scheduled  or 
even  promised  and  martial  law  Is  still  In  ef- 
fect superseding  the  guarantees  of  due  proc- 
ess for  which  the  constitution  provides. 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  torture,  the 
paper  states  that  during  the  operative  pe- 
riod of  the  agreement  between  the  Greek 
Government  and  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross,  "no  Instances  ol  torture 
of  prisoners  were  confirmed  by  the  Red 
Croes."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  the  Red  Cross  never  con- 
firms or  denies  Instances  of  torture  or  Indeed 
ever  Issues  public  reports.  Its  reports  were 
made  to  the  Greek  Government  and  were 
confidential.  The  Implication  of  the  state- 
ment quoted  la  that  no  torture  has  taken 
place  when  In  fact  It  seems  far  more  probable 
that  some  tortures  have  occurred. 

During  our  visit  to  Athens,  we  were  struck 
by  the  fact  that  while  the  Embassy  does  not 
question  the  desirability  of  a  return  to  par- 
liamentary government  In  Greece,  It  not  only 
rationalizes  the  lack  of  progress  but  often 
appears  to  be  more  concerned  with  the  re- 
gime's "Image"  than  with  the  substance  of  Its 
actions.  Time  and  again  we  heard  expressions 
of  regret  at  the  regime's  poor  sense  of  public 
relations. 

As  Tar  as  arrests  imder  martial  law  are 
concerned,  the  Embassy  stated  to  us  that  It 
assumed  that  the  arrests  were  being  carried 
out  under  the  letter,  If  not  the  spirit,  of  the 
law.  Yet  no  one  In  Athens  was  able  to  cite 
to  us  any  provisions  of  the  military  or  civil- 
ian penal  code  which  permits  holding  per- 
sons In  detention  Incommunicado  for  more 
than  20  days. 

We  have  already  referred  several  times  to 
the  statement  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
State  at  the  time  the  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  heavy  arms  was  lifted  last  Septem- 
ber. A  number  of  opposition  leaders  told  us 
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that  they  had  not  objected  to  the  resumption 
of  heavy  arms  aid  on  the  ground  that  no 
patriotic  Greek  could  oppose  the  provision  of 
U.S.  arms  to  help  safeguard  the  security  of 
their  country.  But  they  emphasized  that  they 
had  regarded  the  kind  of  statement  Issued  In 
connection  with  ending  the  embargo  to  be 
of  primary  Importance.  One  opposition  lead- 
er told  us  that  the  statement  that  was  Issued 
was  "pure  nonsense",  and  he  asked:  "In 
view  of  the  actual  trend  of  events  In  Greece, 
why  did  the  United  States  become  a  lying 
witness  In  favor  of  the  regime?"  The  strongly 
pro-Western  fcMmer  Foreign  li^nlster  Averoff 
gave  us  a  copy  of  the  statement  he  had  Is- 
sued on  September  23  to  foreign  correspond- 
ents. In  that  statement,  he  said  that  he  re- 
gretted the  text  of  the  announcement  and 
that  the  assurance  In  the  statement  that  con- 
ditions had  been  created  for  a  return  to 
normal  democratic  life  signified  "either  that 
the  responsible  Americans  are  badly  In- 
formed by  their  services  or  that  they  seek 
for  Greece  the  masks  of  democracy  In  order 
to  present  those  to  their  public  opinion  In 
order  to  calm  It."  His  statement  went  on  to 
say: 

"The  reality  In  Greece  Is  that  the  situation 
has  been  improved,  that  we  live  under  a  dic- 
tatorship that  Is  more  lenient  but  that  indi- 
vidual liberties  have  not  been  reestablished, 
that  human  dignity  is  trampled  upon  and 
that  the  conditions  for  a  return  to  democracy 
have  not  been  created.  On  the  contrary.  It  ap- 
pears that  conditions  are  being  created  for  a 
very  long  prolongation  of  the  dictatorship 
under  the  comic  masks  of  democracy.  Not  to 
recognize  this  reality,  and  to  countenance 
the  harmful  hypocrisy,  does  not  serve  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  which  until  yes- 
terday was  respected  and  loved  by  the 
Greeks." 

V.   CONCLUDING    COMMENTS 

Since  the  present  Greek  regime  seized 
power,  UJ3.  policy  has  had  two  declared  ob- 
jectives: to  maintain  Greek  military  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  SUtes  and  NATO,  and 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  democratic 
Institutions  In  Greece.  Both  objectives  be- 
came enmeshed  In  the  matter  of  the  embargo 
on  heavy  Eurms. 

The  decision  to  lift  the  embargo  was  based 
on  a  Judgment  that  continuing  the  embargo 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  Jeopardize  military 
cooperation  with  Greece  and  diminish 
Greece's  ability  to  defend  Itself  against  Com- 
munist aggression  without,  on  the  other 
hand,  producing  any  further  movement  to- 
ward the  restoration  of  democratic  Institu- 
tions. F^irthermore,  the  Embassy  had  appar- 
ently persuaded  Itself  that  significant  prog- 
ress had  been  made  in  returning  to  demo- 
cratic order  and  that,  on  the  basis  of  assur- 
ances given  or  assumed,  even  greater  prog- 
ress would  be  forthcoming  by  the  end  of  1970. 

In  the  military  sphere,  It  would  appear 
that  our  declared  policy  objectives  have  been 
achieved.  While  there  may  be  some  question 
as  to  the  realistic  limits  of  Greek  cooperation 
in  the  event  of  a  crisis  Involving  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  East,  Insofar  as  It  has 
been  tested,  Greek  cooperation  on  military 
matters  has  been  satisfactory.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  this  cooperation  con- 
tinues to  Involve  a  guid  pro  quo  In  the  form 
of  a  large  U.S.  military  assistance  program. 
By  contrast,  the  declared  policy  objectives  in 
the  political  sphere  have  not  been  achieved. 
The  "trend  toward  a  constitutional  order"  is 
at  best  ambiguous,  and  the  confident  predic- 
tions by  American  officials  with  regard  to  the 
reestabllshment  of  parliamentary  democracy 
have  not  been  borne  out  by  events. 

To  many  with  whom  we  talked.  It  does  not 
^peu"  that  the  United  States  has  placed  as 
much  emphasis  on  piu-suing  its  avowed  pollt- 
Ical  objectives  as  on  pursuing  Its  military 
objectives.  Those  who  hold  this  view  believe 
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that  the  United  States  has  sacrificed  Its  Inter- 
est m  seeing  a  return  to  democratic  institu- 
tions In  order  not  to  Jeopardize  continued 
access  to  military  bases,  access  which  they 
believe  any  Greek  Government  would  grant. 
Others,  putting  aside  considerations  of  prin- 
ciple and  morality,  fear  that  we  are  being 
shortsighted  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
They  argue  that  the  continued  absence  of 
meaningful  progress  toward  restoring  demo- 
cratic processes  works  to  our  long-run  dis- 
advantage and  that  the  emphasis  the  United 
States  has  placed  on  maintaining  smooth  re- 
lations with  the  regime  has  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  regime  In  Greece  and  at  the 
same  time  has  reduced  the  Incentives  for  a 
return  to  democratic  order. 

Many  observers — both  Greek  and  Ameri- 
can— pointed  out  to  us  that,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  most  Greeks  believe  that  the  United 
States  supports  the  regime.  Given  the  Im- 
portance Greeks  attach  to  American  support, 
because  of  America's  role  In  Greece  since 
World  War  n  and  the  respect  for  the  power 
of  the  United  States,  this  belief,  quite  apart 
from  its  accuracy  or  our  Intentions,  con- 
stitutes the  regime's  greatest  asset  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  the  United  States  with  Its 
most  effective  poitentlal  leverage.  As  far  as  the 
pursuit  of  our  declared  objectives  In  the 
political  sphere  Is  concerned,  however,  this 
potential  leverage  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
effectively  applied.  The  policy  of  friendly 
persuasion  has  clearly  failed.  The  regime  has 
accepted  the  friendship,  and  the  military  as- 
sistance, but  has  Ignored  the  persuasion.  In- 
deed, the  regime  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
exert  more  leverage  on  us  with  regard  to  mili- 
tary assistance  than  we  have  been  willing  to 
exert  on  the  regime  with  regard  to  political 
reform.  We  see  no  evidence  that  this  will  not 
continue  to  be  the  case. 
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A  MATTER  OP  BALANCE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
of  Inflated  rhetoric  and  violent  emotions 
on  so  many  issues  of  public  concern,  it  Is 
worthy  of  note  when  a  voice  of  reason 
speaks  out  on  one  of  the  questions  that 
divide  our  society. 

The  Long  Island  Press,  one  of  the 
major  daily  newspapers  serving  my  dis- 
trict, has  recently  made  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  highly  significant  contribution  to 
the  national  dialog.  Addressing  itself 
editorlsdly  to  the  question  of  bias  In  the 
news  media — an  issue  that  has  evoked 
vehement  argument  on  both  sides — the 
Press  has  raised  its  voice  in  moderaticm 
and  set  forth  a  cogent  case  for  respon- 
sibility in  criticism  both  on  the  part  of 
the  media  and  those  who  would  censor  it. 

This  issue  is  an  important  one,  for  it 
Indicates  an  apparent  dichotomy  between 
our  constitutional  liberties  and  the  na- 
tionEil  interest.  Any  attempt  to  censor 
the  media  flies  in  the  face  of  the  consti- 
tutionally guaranteed  freedom  of  the 
press;  but  constant  severe  criticism  of 
our  Government  by  the  media  contrib- 
utes to  a  growing  condition  of  public 
discouragement  and  disaffection.  So  se- 
verely does  this  question  divide  us  that 
few  on  either  side  have  been  willing  to 
seek  a  resolution  of  this  problem  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  ail. 


I  believe  that  the  Long  Island  Press 
has  cut  through  the  emotionalism  that 
has  surrounded  this  issue  and  set  forth 
a  reasonable,  responsible  position  to 
which  all  can  subscribe.  I  enthusiastically 
commend  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Long  Island  Press,  Feb.  28,  1971] 
A  Mattbi  or  Balance 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  President  Nixon's 
former  urban  affairs  advisor,  who  has  a 
knack  of  saying  things  that  ought  to  be  said, 
but  usually  aren't,  has  zeroed  In  on  the 
American  press. 

He  has  some  Justification,  although  he  will 
probably  be  blasted  as  another  Agnew  In 
liberal's  clothing  for  his  article  In  Commen- 
tary magazine.  In  it,  he  accuses  the  press  of 
being  so  harsh  in  Its  dlspexagement  of  the 
federal  government  that  It  "Is  now  becon:ilng 
a  matter  of  national  morale." 

He  blamed  much  of  this  on  the  elitist  bias 
of  Joiu'nalists  Influenced  by  the  Ivy  League's 
"adversary  cvlture"  which  knocks  the  gov- 
ernment so  much  that  It  encourages  distrust 
of  American  society  and  Ite  institutions. 

There  is  truth  In  this  charge,  but  it  goes 
deeper  than  the  conflict  between  certain 
types  of  JournalUts  and  the  presidency.  Dis- 
trust of  government  Is  not  a  class  thing,  but 
a  deep-seated  tradition  growing  out  of  our 
historical  roots.  The  founding  fathers  built  a 
government  precisely  out  of  a  profound  fear 
of  government  free  from  criticism.  This  lies 
at  the  heart  of  our  unique  political  freedom. 
Unfortunately,  It  has  also  nurtured  a  tradi- 
tional distrust  on  all  levels  of  society  of  poli- 
ticians on  all  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Moynihan's  criticism  serves  as  a  warn- 
ing that  this  can  tip  the  balance  so  far  sway 
from  appreciation  of  the  positive  aspect  of 
government  Uiat  It  contributes  to  a  crisis  In 
confidence  and  the  erosion  of  authority. 
Presidents  have  been  degraded  as  "criminals" 
or  dehumanized  Into  devils.  But  not  only 
presidents  get  this  treatment,  and  not  only 
Journalists  dish  It  out.  Black  and  white  radi- 
cals dehumanize  the  police  by  calling  them 
pigs;  ordinary  citizens  refer  over  and  over  to 
Judges  as  bums;  and  public  officlala,  from 
councllmen  to  mayors,  from  state  legislators 
to  governors,  are  glibly  damned  on  all  sides 
for  all  our  Ills. 

One  Institution  catching  the  most  hell 
recently  has  been  the  Army.  Just  last  week 
alone— even  as  It  was  engaged  in  an  unpopu- 
lar war— It  was  Intensely  attacked  at  home 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  It  was  berated  by 
CBS  for  wasting  millions  on  highly  question- 
able propaganda;  It  was  xmder  investigation 
by  Sen.  Ervin's  constitutional  Ubertles  for 
spying  on  civilians;  It  was  caught  In  the 
court-martial  spotlight  shining  on  the  hor- 
rors of  My  Lai;  Sen.  Rlblooff's  government  op- 
eraUons  committee  was  holding  hearings  on 
corruption  In  army  PXs,  clubs  and  messes 
And  for  several  years  It  has  been  fighting  a 
running  batUe  against  criOcs  of  Its  spending 
policies.  " 

But  such  reportage  and  criticism,  painful 
•«  It  Is,  U  also  the  saving  grace  of  America. 
U  is  right— indeed  vital— that  the  President 
oe  accountable  for  his  decisions,  that  the 
press  feel  free  to  call  the  army  to  account 
ror  its  excesses,  that  every  Institution,  from 
tne  police  to  pollution  control  agencies,  be 
subject  to  public  scrutiny. 

But  Mr.  Moynlhan  makes  an  Important 
^int  m  warning  that  without  balance  In 
reportage  and  criticism,  we  run  the  danger 
Mlves^    ^^  ^^  faith  in  our  institutions  them- 

Many  people,  for  Instance,  swallowed  with- 

s^k!^^  °?v.*^*  ^=^8^  ^y  »  Blac"^  Panther 
spokesman  that  28  Panthers  were  victims  of 
a  police  conspiracy  to  wipe  them  out.  Uke 
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the  wild  charges  of  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy, 
this  one  also  was  Inadequately  checked  out 
and  became  accepted  as  fact — until  a  New 
Torker  Magazine  reporter  laboriously  ex- 
amined every  case  and  proved  that  of  the  28 
names  on  the  Panther  Ust,  Just  two  could 
be  said  to  have  been  victims  of  deliberate 
police  aggression. 

Locally,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens 
were  outraged  by  a  law  that  permitted  the 
coxirt  to  take  a  3-year-old  boy  from  his 
adoptive  parents,  the  only  ones  he  knew, 
and  send  him  back  to  his  natural  mother. 
Yet,  not  imtll  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
decision  by  a  Long  Island  Press  reporter  did 
anyone  realize  that  there  was  good  reason  for 
the  court's  decision. 

In  one  case  it  was  the  police  and  In  the 
other,  the  court,  that  took  a  bum  rap  be- 
cause of  inadequate  repnartlng.  The  police 
and  the  courts,  like  the  President  and  the 
Army,  are  hardly  beyond  criticism.  But  they 
deserve  respect  and  fair  treatment.  When 
they  ore  poorly  treated,  they  deserve  as  much 
redress  as  any  other  individual  or  group  that 
has  been  wronged.  Without  this  balance,  we 
only  encourage  those  who  are  not  Interested 
In  reforming  our  institutions,  but  In  destroy- 
ing them. 
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who  were  either  associated  with  "the  Lit- 
tle Flower"  or  associated  with  the  college. 

The  first  speech  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Frederick  Burkhardt,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Joseph  Shenker  then  spoke,  who  at 
the  age  of  30  is  probably  the  yoimgest 
college  president  in  New  York  City  his- 
tory. The  final  speaker  was  the  Hon.  Eu- 
gene R.  Canudo  who  is  chairman  of  the 
LaGuardia  Memorial  Association  and  a 
judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  New  York. 

I  feel  the  remarks  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  my  fellow  colleagues  and  I 
highly  commend  them  to  you. 

I  include  the  material  as  follows: 
TEXT  OF  Remakks  8T  D«.  Frkdxrick  Buik- 

HABDT,  Chairman  of  thx  Board  of  Hiorxs 

Education,  at  Naicno  CxaxaioNT  for  Fio- 

KKLLO  H.  LaGUARBLA  COMlfirNITT  COLLSCX 

December  5,  1970 


LaGUARDIA  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

of  new  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  most  significant  tribute  recent- 
ly paid  to  a  former  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  the  late  mayor  of  New 
York,  Piorello  H.  LaGuardia.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  ceremonies  commemorat- 
ing the  naming  of  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia 
Community  College. 

The  career  of  "the  Little  Flower"  was 
filled  with  color  as  well  £is  adventure, 
innovation  and  courage.  He  was  the  first 
Italian-American    elected    to    Congress 
back  in  1922  and  then  was  reelected  for 
five  consecutive  terms.  As  an  active  legis- 
lator, a  brilliant  debater,  and  a  learned 
parliamentarian,  his  career  In  Congress 
has  become  legendary.  One  of  the  high- 
lights of  his  achievements  is  that  he  was 
responsible    for    the    Norris-LaGuardia 
Act,  which  guaranteed  Labor's  right  to 
collective  bargaining.  In  1929  LaGuardia 
hit  a  low  period  of  his  political  life.  He 
ran  for  mayor  of  New  York  and  was  de- 
feated. In  1932  he  tried  to  regain  his  seat 
In  Congress  but  was  again  defeated.  But, 
In  1934  he  came  back.  He  was  elected  the 
99th  mayor  of  New  York,  and  was  then 
reelected  three  times.  Under  his  dynamic, 
fearless  and  brilliant  leadership,  his  fu- 
sion regime  symbolized  reform.  Integrity 
and  efficiency  in  municipal  government. 
It  is  significant  that  a  college  in  New 
York  has  chosen  to  honor  the  memory  of 
the  late  Piorello  H.  LaGuardia  by  carry- 
ing his  name.  LaGuardia  College  is  to  be 
located  in  my  district  and  as  a  LaGuard- 
ian  and  member  of  the  LaGuardia  Me- 
morial Association,  I  truly  feel  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  extremely  relevant. 

The  remarks  were  delivered  by  three 
distinguished  leaders  of  our  community 


I  am  pleased  to  welcome  all  of  you  here  to 
celebrate  the  naming  of  Community  College 
Number  Nine  of  The  City  University  of  New 
York.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  welcome 
members  of  the  LaGuardia  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation who  have  Just  concluded  their  an- 
nual meeting. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, I  am  honored  to  announce  that  Com- 
munity CoUege  Number  Nine  of  The  City 
University  wUl  be  known  offlclaUy  as  Fiorello 
H.  LaGuardia  Community  College. 

We  are  moat  grateful  to  the  LaGuardia 
family  for  their  permission  to  use  the  late 
Mayor's  name  for  this  new  coUege.  Indeed, 
It  Is  most  fitting  that  this  new  commimlty 
coUege,  which  will  offer  an  experimental 
work-study  program  to  aU  of  Its  students, 
should  be  named  for  Mayor  LaGuardia.  He 
knew  so  well  the  meaning  of  both  work- 
ing and  studying.  Without  the  usual  under- 
graduate preparation,  he  earned  his  law  de- 
gree  at  night  at  New  York  University  while 
working  by  day  In  a  variety  of  Jobs,  such  as 
a  steamship  company  clerk,  a  stenographer 
at  Abercromble  and  Fitch,  and  as  an  Inter- 
preter at  Ellis  Island. 

The  discipline  that  such  a  schedule  re- 
quired served  Fiorello  LaGuardia  well.  The 
career  of  "The  Little  Flower"  was  filled  with 
color  as  well  as  daring.  Innovation  and 
courage.  He  entered  city  politics  as  President 
of  the  New  York  City  aldermen  In  1921  after 
attaining  distinction  In  the  Air  Corps  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1922— the  first  Italian-American  to  serve 
there — and  then  was  re-elected  for  five  con- 
secutive terms.  In  Congress  he  was  known 
as  a  "ProgesBlve"  and  was  responsible  for  the 
passage  of  what  is  known  as  "Labor's  Magna 
Carta":  the  Norris-LaGuardla  Act,  which 
guaranteed  Labor's  right  to  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

He  ran  for  Mayor  of  New  York  In  1929, 
but  was  defeated.  He  also  lost  his  bid  for 
re-election  to  Congress  in  1932.  For  many, 
this  would  have  signalled  the  end  of  a  pollt^ 
leal  career. 

However,  in  1934  "The  Uttle  Flower"  be- 
came the  99th  mayor  of  New  York.  He  was 
re-elected  three  times,  and  during  those  12 
years,  he  pleased  New  Yorkers  with  a  relent- 
less fight  against  the  underworld  and  he 
inspired  voters  with  the  moral,  financial,  ad- 
ministrative and  physical  rehablliutlon 
through  which  he  put  the  City  Government. 
He  is  also  credited  with  steps  that  led  to  the 
city  colleges  emerging  from  being  only  locaUy 
known  institutions  to  coUeges  natlo«ially 
prominent  for  their  scholarly  excellence.  This 
he  achieved  by  searching  for  persons  of 
outstanding  abUltles,  regardless  of  political 
affiliations,  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Higher 
Bduoatlon.    These    members,    in    turn,    re- 
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crulted  outstanding  college  presidents  who 
fostered  the  growth  of  three  city  colleges  Into 
the  vast  City  University  of  today,  at  which 
Plorello  H.  LaGuardia  Community  CoUege 
takes  Its  place  as  the  twentieth  institution. 
Mayor  LaGuardia  was  committed  to  the 
role  higher  education  should  play  In  the 
life  of  the  city  and  voiced  a  hope  that  fu- 
ture legislators  would  be  drawn  from  the 
colleges,  and  not  from  the  political  clubs. 
He  declared  that  "quality  of  a  college  Is  not 
the  quality  of  Its  buildings."  but  he  was  suc- 
cessful 'n  obtaining  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration funds  from  Harold  Ickes  for  the 
construction  of  Brooklyn  College's  a7-acre 
landscaped  campus  and  Himter  College's 
present  quarters  on  Park  Avenue. 

Perhaps  he  foresaw  open  admissions  when 
he  said  In  1939:  "Advanced  education  today 
Is  a  responsibility  of  government  and  some- 
thing that  every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  get." 

It  was  also  with  Mayor  LaGuardla's  help 
that  the  city  colleges  started  attracting  bet- 
ter qualified  faculty  members.  When  he 
took  office,  large  numbers  of  the  instruc- 
tional staff  were  called  "tutors"  and  were 
paid  $1,000  a  year,  or  less.  He  supported  the 
tenure  laws  for  the  colleges — the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country — which  also  established 
a  scale  of  salary  advancement  and  a  struc- 
ture at  professorial  ranks  for  the  faculty. 

The  visionary  mayor  helped  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  In  New  York  City  In  stiU  other 
ways  It  was  he  who  In  1935  established  in 
New  York  the  first  housing  project  In  the 
United  States.  And  it  was  he  who  first  hired 
Robert  Moses  to  reorganize  the  City's  parks 
and  recreation  programs.  New  hospitals,  a 
strengthened  welfare  system  and  the  Health 
Insurance  Program  for  City  employees  were 
also  among  his  achievements,  and  these  are 
still  benefiting  New  Yorkers. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Marie 
LaGuardia  to  come  forward.  Mrs.  LaGuardia, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
I  would  like  to  present  this  scroll  to  you 
as  written  record  of  today's  occasion.  I  will 
read  the  text : 

More  than  a  great  Mayor,  Plorello  H.  La- 
Guardia personified  the  resurgence  of  New 
York  City  as  a  world  metropolis. 

In  a  time  of  despair  he  gave  the  people  of 
o\ir  City  the  spirit  to  fight  and  the  will  to 
prevail.  Throughout  his  historic  mayoralty, 
Plorello  LaGuardia  acknowledged  and  en- 
hanced the  City's  commitment  to  public 
higher  education  as  a  vital  force  In  assuring 
the  economic  prosperity  and  cultural  enrich- 
ment of  its  citizens. 

In  recognition  of  his  many  contributions 
to  higher  education  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  of  his  example  as  a  fearless,  wise  and 
compassionate  leader  of  men,  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  is 
proud  to  commemorate  his  name  by  officially 
designating  this  Important  new  unit  of  the 
City  University  as  Plorella  H.  LaGuardia 
Community  College. 


PioRixLO  H.  LaGuardia  CoifMtrNrrr  Collkgx 
(Speech  Delivered   by   Dr.   Joseph   Shenker 
President,  Plorello  H.  LaGuardia  Commu- 
nity College  to  the  LaGuardia  Memorial 
Association   Saturday,   December   5.   1970, 
Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York  City) 
As  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  formally 
announces  the  naming  of  Community  Col- 
lege Number  EX  as  the  Plorello  H.  LaGuardia 
Community  College,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  describe  our  plans  to  you 
up  to  this  date.  Of  course,  it  is  Impossible 
to  tell  you  all  of  the  things  that  are  going 
on  m  planning  a  new  institution  but  let  me 
try   to   Indicate  some  of  the  highlights  of 
our  development. 

The  college  was  formally  established  by 
virtue  of  action  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  the  Regents  of  New  York  last 
April.  We  are  using  this  academic  year  for 
the  development  of  our  plans.  The  college 
will  admit  an  Initial  freshman  class  of  450 
day  students  next  September  and  eventually 
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grow  to  5000  in  1978.  There  will  be,  of  course, 
a  number  of  various  evening  programs. 

We  have  Just  moved  Into  our  facilities  lo- 
cated In  Long  Island  City.  The  building, 
which  we  have  purchased,  formerly  known 
as  the  Ford  Instrument  Building  at  31-10 
Thomson  Avenue,  is  a  large  building  of  250,- 
000  square  feet,  very  near  to  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities.  We  are  Involved  In  a  two- 
stage  renovation  process — the  first  part  to 
be  completed  by  September,  1971;  the  second 
part  by  September,  1973.  We  estimate  the 
cost  of  both  stages  of  renovation  to  be  some- 
where in  the  7  to  8  million  dollar  area. 

We  are  developing  our  academic  program 
around  the  Cooperative  Education  theme.  Co- 
operative Education  is  the  effort  to  integrate 
practical  and  academic  work  in  one  cur- 
riculum. I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the 
program  at  Antloch  College  in  Ohio  and 
Northeastern  in  Boston.  The  theme  of  An- 
tloch is  to  provide  work  opportunities  and 
specifically  reinforce  career  programs.  We  are 
attempting  to  combine  the  features  of  both 
and  adapting  them  to  a  two-year  institution. 
All  of  our  students  will  be  placed  in  work 
experience  related  to  what  they  are  studying. 
Por  the  career  students,  those  persons  plan- 
ning to  seek  immediate  employment  after 
two  years,  their  work  experience  will  expand 
and  reinforce  classroom  learning.  Por  the 
transfer  students,  those  who  wish  to  continue 
their  education  at  a  senior  college,  the  work 
experience  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore various  fields,  hence  when  a  student 
must  choose  a  major  field  of  study  as  he 
enters  the  Senior  College,  he  will  have  a  basis 
for  his  decisions. 

We  are  In  contact  with  the  labor  market 
and  request  Job  placements.  We  have  received 
affirmative  responses  from  various  New  York 
governmental  agencies  (such  as,  the  Urban 
Corps,  the  New  York  State  Civil  Service)  and 
other  areas  Including  Wall  Street,  Alexanders, 
etc.  and  we  now  have  a  commitment  of  a 
hundred  Jobs. 

To  support  Cooperative  Education  Pro- 
grams, we  are  developing  a  Quarterly  Csden- 
dar  which  will  provide  five  study  periods  and 
three  cooperative  education  periods  in  the 
two-year  study  program. 

Because  we  are  a  new  institution,  we  have 
launched  a  fairly  extensive  student  informa- 
tion campaign  in  the  high  schools,  news- 
papers, parent  meetings,  T.V.  spots  and  18,000 
letters.  The  reaction  of  students  and  parents 
has  been  favorable.  Our  opening  curriculum 
will  bo  In  the  Liberal  Arts  field  and  Business 
Careers.  We  have  chosen  Business  Careers  be- 
cause of  labor  market  demand  and  high  stu- 
dent Interest.  For  the  future,  we  will  be  ex- 
tremely Interested  in  the  Human  Services 
Career  field  and  the  Communication  field. 

It  is  our  Intention  to  launch  and  develop 
an  extensive  program  to  serve  the  commu- 
nity in  which  we  are  located.  This  will  in- 
clude the  large  Industrial  firms  and  employ- 
ees of  these  firms  as  well  as  the  various  com- 
munity groups  in  the  local  area. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  what  we  have 
been  doing.  I  have  tried  to  cover  them 
quickly  to  give  you  an  overview  of  the  plan- 
ning process  for  the  college.  We  are  very 
pleased  that  we  are  able  to  name  our  college 
after  Mayor  LaGuardia  and  look  forward  to  a 
continuing  relationship  between  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  CoUege.  We  hope  we  can  call 
upon  the  Association  and  individual  mem- 
bers for  counseling,  advice,  and  assistance 
during  the  development  of  all  phases  of  the 
college. 

REMARKS  OF  Judge  Ettgene  R.  Canudo,  Chair- 
man or  THE  La  Guardia  Memorial  As- 
sociation, AT  THE  Dedication  or  La  Ouar- 
dia  Communitt  College.  December  6,  1970 

We  are  very  proud  indeed,  we  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  part  of  the  official  La 
Guardla  family,  to  Join  with  the  fathers  of 
our  great  City  University — on  this  occasion 
on  which  we  are  observing  the  88th  birthday 
next  Friday  of  Plorello  La  Guardla — in  cele- 
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bratlng  a  most  significant  first:  the  naming 
of  a  college  of  the  City  University  in  honor  of 
one  of  New  York's  mayors. 

When  one  recalls  La  Ouardla's  pride  in 
his  native  city,  his  keen  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  higher  education,  and  particu- 
larly the  warm  affection  that  he  held  for  all 
young  people,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  creation  of  this  pioneer  institution  which 
up  to  now  has  been  known  as  Community 
College  IX  and  which  today  is  undergoing  a 
change  of  name,  would  have  made  him  very 
happy  Indeed,  had  he  been  here  to  see  It.  Aa 
ardent  La  Guardians,  we  of  the  memorial  as- 
sociation which  bears  his  name  and  carries 
the  little  fiower  on  its  letterhead  are  very 
happy  and  moet  grateful  that  you  have  given 
us  the  opportunity  to  be  part  of  this  im- 
portant occasion. 

I  remember  reporting  to  work  as  usual  at 
City  Hall  one  morning  back  in  the  fall  of 
1934  and  Interrupting  the  Mayor's  reading 
of  his  morning  mail  to  say:  "Mayor,  I  think 
you  might  like  to  know,  I  started  law  school 
last  night."  He  looked  up,  lifted  his  thick 
tortoise-shell  reading  glasses  to  his  forehead, 
and  said:  "Dammit,  Gene,  what  did  you  want 
to  do  that  for?  Why  don't  you  study  some- 
thing useful  like  chemistry?" 

"Gee.  Major,"  I  blurted  out,  "I'd  make  a 
lousy  chemist.  I  have  no  feeling  for  It." 

"OK"  he  answered.  "Have  it  your  way.  But 
don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you."  He  lowered  his 
glasses  and  went  on  with  his  morning  mail. 

I  went  through  with  it,  because  I  became 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  I  would  have 
made  a  lousy  chemist.  In  time  I  got  my 
degree  and  was  admitted. 

La  Guardla  couldnt  keep  a  grudge  very 
long,  especially  where  young  people  were  con- 
cerned. It  seems  that  in  time  he  forgave  me 
for  studying  law  instead  of  chemistry.  In 
fact,  almost  12  years  later,  he  appointed  me 
to  the  bench.  It  was  flattering  to  know  that 
my  boss  would  have  preferred  seeing  me  in 
what  he  considered  a  more  useful  calling,  but 
I'm  still  convinced  I  would  have  made  a 
lousy  chemist. 

I  think  you  get  the  picture.  La  Guardla 
believed  in  higher  education.  The  city  col- 
leges enjoyed  an  era  of  tremendous  develop- 
ment during  the  12  years  that  he  was  mayor. 
But,  If  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  derived 
great  Joy  from  the  changing  concepts  In 
education  He  would  have  applauded  with 
typical  La  Guardia  zest  the  twofold  develop- 
ment we  see  here  today:  first,  the  realization 
of  the  dream  that  a  unique  educational 
opportunity — within  a  university  frame- 
work— could  serve  the  needs  of  students, 
business.  Industry  and  government  all  at  one 
time;  and  second,  the  organization  of  so 
distinctive  an  educational  institution  under 
the  able  management  of  a  brilliant  young 
scholar.  Only  because  of  his  age  and  without 
any  reference  to  his  abilities,  the  prospect 
of  becoming  a  college  president  would,  in 
1934  and  even  in  1945,  have  been  Just  a 
dream,  an  impossible  dream,  for  a  long  time 
to  come  to  our  30-year  old  president.  Dr. 
Joseph  Shenker. 

We  feel  ourselves  most  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  witness  this  event  today.  We  sincerely 
thank  you.  Chairman  Burkhardt  and  your 
worthy  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education,  for  making  these  impossible 
dreams  come  true. 


CONSERVATION  IS  REALLY 
UP  TO  YOU 


HON. 


LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TEKKESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long 
in  this  country  the  quaUty  of  the  en- 
vironment is  something  most  individual 
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citizens  have  left  up  to  someone  else.  We 
all  Imew  that  it  was  getting  bad  and  that 
we  were  running  out  of  time,  but  we  ex- 
pected other  people  to  save  us  from  our- 
selves. 

My  good  friend,  Michael  Frome,  whose 
credentials  in  the  area  of  conservation 
are  considerable,  has  recently  written  an 
article  for  VISTA  USA,  the  magazine  of 
the  Humble  Travel  Club,  in  which  he 
places  the  responsibility  where  It  belongs 
and  outlines  some  goals  we  should  set  for 
ourselves  and  the  country  if  we  are  going 
to  succeed  in  improving  the  environment 
to  the  point  where  we,  in  good  conscience, 
can  turn  it  over  to  the  next  generation. 

Mr.  Frome 's  article,  "Conservation  Is 
Really  Up  to  You,"  shouid  be  required 
reading  in  the  schools,  in  the  offices  of 
Industry  and  management,  and  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  place 
it  in  the  Record,  so  that  its  circulation 
can  be  increased.  The  article  follows: 

Conservation  Is  Really  Up  to  You 
(By  Michael  Frome) 
Conservation  wears  a  thousand  faces  at  a 
thousand  different  places.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, we're  all  concerned  with  the  state  of 
the  environment — all  of  us,  from  the  apart- 
ment dweller  with  flowers  in  a  window  box, 
to  the  deer  himter,  boater,  birdwatcher! 
camper,  cattleman,  farmer,  forester,  scholar 
and,  yes,  the  captain  of  Industry,  who  is  too 
often  pictured  as  the  arch  villain  of  the 
piece. 

But  what  is  conservation,  really?  Saving 
scenery  and  natural  beauty  U  part  of  it,  of 
course.  So  Is  the  protection  of  parks  and 
wilderness.  One  must  wonder,  however,  in 
facing  the  tumultuous  challenges  of  our 
times,  whether  these  comprise  the  sum  total 
Or,  is  there  something  quite  larger  besides? 

It  sometimes  strikes  me  that  public  under- 
standmg  of  the  issues  has  not  yet  reached 
the  level  of  public  concern.  People  respond 
to  the  call  of  idealism  and  esthetics,  desiring 
to  preserve  some  segment  of  the  landscape 
for  its  own  sake.  This  much  is  good.  But  to 
grasp  the  total  scene  the  true  conservation- 
ist must  go  further,  and  deeper. 

"Prom  birth  to  death,  natural  resources 
transformed  for  human  use,  feed,  clothe' 
shelter  and  transport  us,"  wrote  Glfford 
Plnchot.  "Upon  them  we  depend  for  every 
material  necessity,  comfort,  convenience  and 
protection  in  our  lives.  Without  abundant 
resources,  prosperity  is  out  of  reach.  There- 
fore the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
is  the  fundamental  material  problem." 

Plnchot  was  the  pioneer  of  scientific  fores- 
try in  America  and  close  collaborator  of  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  conservation 
crusade  of  the  early  20th  century.  Plnchot 
based  his  creed  on  the  proposition  that,  "No 
generation  can  be  allowed  needlessly  to  dam- 
age or  reduce  the  future  general  wealth  and 
welfare  by  the  way  it  uses  or  misuses  any 
natural  resource."  Thus,  he  said,  conserva- 
tion means  the  wise  use  of  the  earth  for 
the  lasting  good  of  men. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  nations  have 
risen  m  direct  ratio  to  the  abundance  and 
husbandry  of  their  natural  resources  So  hls- 

h^nniL^*'  ^°'"*  ^'^  ^^^""^  to  see  What 
^ppens  to  a  culture   and   economy   when 

stroy^    ""^^  materials  of  the  earth  are  de- 
Here  in  the  U.S.  our  entire  course  of  growth 

lu^»^°,  ^^  °°  ^^^  principle  of  resource 
huury-hmltless  land,   forests,   water,  soil, 

frLf,  ■  ^  '*"*'  ^®  ^*'e  crossed  the  last 
S^untn.^^  '^^"^'■y  ^  operating  on  a 
s^nw^  ''"'■?■  ^«^*  portions  of  our  water 
d?.«?iJ  Z  "''°*  *°  '^^^'  scarcely  fit  for  in- 
dustry. The  air  is  unfit  to  breathe  and  get- 
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ting  worse,  not  better.  No  fence  is  tight 
enough  to  shut  out  radiation  clouds,  drift- 
ing sewage  or  noise  from  aircraft.  Twenty 
years  ago,  possibly  even  10,  we  could  stiU 
escape  by  moving  to  Arizona,  the  Rockies  or 
the  Cascades.  Now  there  is  no  escape.  In- 
stead, there  is  the  challenge  to  clean  up  the 
environment  and  to  keep  it  clean.  Otherwise, 
our  health  and  safety,  and  the  quality  of  life 
will  be  seriously  degraded,  perhaps  life  itself 
endangered. 

I  like  to  search  history  for  hopeful  guide- 
posts  of  practical  conservation.  One  favorite 
begins  at  the  monastery  at  Monte  Casaino, 
Italy,  which  St.  Benedict  established  in  the 
sixth  century.  Because  the  abiding  goal  of 
the  monks  was  self-sufficiency,  they  learned 
to  manage  the  land  to  supply  them  with  food 
and  clothing,  while  retaining  its  productivity 
despite  intensive  culUvaUon.  They  developed 
a  lasting  architecture  of  funcUonai  beauty, 
well -suited  to  the  country  In  which  they 
lived  (as  well  as  to  their  activities).  The  Cis- 
tercian monks,  who  followed  the  Benedictine 
rule,  converted  areas  of  swamps  and  fweets 
into  fertile  lands,  which  make  up  much  of 
Europe's  countryside  today.  They  did  so 
through  technological  practices,  suggesting 
that  technology  does  not  have  to  be  a  dirty 
word. 

We  have  examples  in  our  own  country,  too. 
The  Spanish  padres  who  came  to  CaUfornla 
built  their  missions  of  earth  and  seaahell, 
mortar  and  reeds,  wasting  neltiier  land  nor 
materials.  In  fact,  they  laid  out  their  preei- 
dlos  and  pueblos  allowing  room  for  growth 
according  to  plans  that  had  already  influ- 
enced the  pattern  of  cities  In  South  America. 
One  may  conjectiu-e  that  if  this  design  had 
continued  there  might  be  far  less  urban 
sprawl  In  California  today. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  examples  of 
use  In  harmony  with  the  land  is  found  In 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ky.,  the  Shaker  village  of  the 
19th  century  that  was  intended  to  be  God's 
kingdom  on  earth.  Though  the  religious  or- 
der (which  once  settled  colonies  m  seven 
states)  has  virtually  disappeared.  Pleasant 
Hill  remains  as  a  durable  monument  to  its 
good  works.  The  Shakers'  agriculture  and 
industries  were  unrivaled  for  practicality  and 
progress.  They  invented  Ingenious  labor- 
saving  devices  like  the  circular  saw,  common 
clothespin  and  metal  pen.  They  are  recog- 
nized aa  the  first  to  have  sold  garden  seeds 
in  packets.  They  manufactured  their  own 
farm  Implements  and  succeeded  In  installing 
a  fantastic  central  water  system,  probably 
the  first  west  of  the  Alleghenles. 

Those  people  are  gone.  The  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  however,  are  much  a  part  of  the  pres- 
ent. Where  other  settlers  around  them  ex- 
ploited the  land  and  moved  on,  these  thrifty 
Germans    sheltered    cattle,    rotated    crops 
(planting  carefully   to   avoid   erosion)    and 
stayed    put.    Anyone    driving    through    the 
Dutch   country  today   wiU   be   impressed  at 
the  sight  of  land  farmed  for  three  centiu-ies 
that  continues  to  be  fertUe  and  productive. 
The  examples  I  have  cited,  as  you  may 
note,  share  a  common  quality :  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  waste.  Conservation  is  based  upon 
respect  for  natiu^  systems  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste.  This  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
clple  that  must  be  applied  to  Industrial  pro- 
duction and  to  our  life-style  as  Individuals. 
We  are  told  more  forests  must  be  cut  be- 
cause the  nation  needs  wood  for  housing  con- 
struction, yet  logging  has  been  a  consistently 
destructive  practice.  Consider  that  about  half 
the  wood  cut  is  left  in  the  forest,  then  half 
the  remainder  is  discarded  in  processing.  Air 
Is  then  polluted  by  burning  of  logging  slash 
and  sawmUl  "residues"  (otherwise  known  as 
waste).    Wat«r   Is   fouled   when    pulp   mills 
dump  their  residues  into  streams. 

How  much  do  we  Americans  waste?  Studies 
show  that  In  solid  materials  alone  we  dis- 
card 350-mmion  tons  of  residential,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  rubbish  (about  one- 
million  tons  a  day) ;  U-blUloa  ton*  of  agrl- 
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cultiu-al  manure;  1-bUllon  tons  of  mlnln* 
wastes,  and  16-mllllon  tons  of  scrapped  auto- 
mobUee.  Measured  another  way,  every  day  of 

^^^;  "  ^?^'"*»"»1''  we  throw  out  almost 
J>oo,000  tons  of  paper,  cans,  bottles,  earbace 
and  other  refuse.  .  is-^um^ 

We  are,  in  fact,  distinguishing  ourselves 
as  the  most  wasteful  people  on  earth.  A  study 
^L=  f ^.*'^"^*  Beautiful,  the  anti-Utter 
organization,  reveals  that  each  individual 
generates  an  annual  average  of  1.800  pound* 
of  waste,  compared  with  1,000  in  Canada  600 
in  England,  only  200  In  India.  Waste  is  the 
offspring  of  an  affluent  society,  in  which  peo- 

of^"rtT.Lf  K*?*..***  '*"°"'  *"*"*ss  quantities 
of    disposable"  products— newspapers,  maga- 

Tei'^fZJ""^'  "^""P'^*"*.  packages, Tis- 
sues, bottles,  cans— with   little  thought   of 

r.H 'V.^*''  """^^  ^'""^  °^  Where  they  mlist  go, 
l^t^^  •f.*''*  inclination  to  save,  or  repS 
anything  older  than  yesterday 
This  approach  might  have  worked  50  years 

bf^  4',  ?  '^*,''  ^^^  population  has  dou- 
Died.  The  towering  mountains  of  wast« 
fr^^^    tremendous   problems.    Many    cltiea 

rat-infested  dumps,  which  the  Public  Health 
fh^if  ^'^^  "represent  disease  potential, 
threat  of  poUution  and  land  blight."  Besides 
we  are  simply  running  out  of  diSnplnrspa^' 
t>,?^"u*'*  '"'°  **°  *  »«tter  Job  of  disposal 
through  more  efficient  incineration  and  com- 
posting and  landfllllng  (which  inevltaWy 
claims  valuable  marshes,  resources  in  their 
own  right  for  fish,  birds,  mammals  a^d 
recreation)  But  we  would  stUl  be  discarding 
vast  quantities  of  products  made  from  raw 
materials  m  limited  supply.  The  answeTls  aT 
last  dawning  on  the  nation  that  we  can  and 
must  Shift  from  a  use-and-dlsca^  ^u^ 
Phy  to  a  cycle  of  use-salvage-and-reuL 

Recycling  represents  an  urgent  aspect  of 
modern  conservation.  It  saves  raw  matertato 

shrinking  (^n  space  and  wllderneas  which 
enhance  the  quality  of  life.  It  even^e«  t^e 
basis  of  an  entire  new  Industry,  for  it  la 
clearly  evident  that  modem  technology  can 

ties  Of'  '^^Tf"  '"^  "'^^^"'^  va^  q!fanT 
ties  of  materials  presently  being  ''Doured 
down  the  drain."  With  discipline  Ld'^e^f. 
mlnatlon,  society  can  return  paper  to  ^e 
paper  mill,  aluminum  to  the  Ser  sc^n 
iron  to  the  foundry.  -^ciLer.  scrap 

KoeL^"""^.'  ^^  ^^  »  ^ew  national  goal 
h^^on  doing  more  with  less  The  tafeet 
Should  be  to  recycle,  remelt  and  «ule^vS 
pound  Of  metal-Just  as  was  the  pr^t!S 
centuries  ago  when  metels  were  not  as  re^w 
avauable-rather  than  tolerating  uglV^d 

S°  H^'!5"^  P"^-  ^'^  aU-outlffort^sho^2 
min?.i^^^  "*  ^oUectlng  and  utilizing  25- 
mllUon  tons  of  fly  ash  from  coal-bu?ning 
power  plants  (as  other  nations  do)    i^te^ 

?ie  f^e^  '"^^  '*°"'°«  ^  P°""t*  tS^ 
^Liw.  '  °'"'  *°  ^"^  *h«  "^^^  to  years 

hio^  .^t  K®.**™P°  '^  national  feeling  at  a 
high  pitch.  Americans  have  reached  thi  hour 
for  action  on  a  broad  front.  As  one  deenlv 
involved  m  environmental  Issues?  I  Si 
we  must  assign  responsibilities,  rather  than 
assess  guilt.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  au 
ran^.^  ffv"f  ^  '^"•'•^  ^  <^°  «t«  full  /ha« 

r^nonsih  ntl'^  **"  "^"^  *^**  environment!! 
responsibUlty  increases  efficiency  and  saves 

T!  whTnlf,  '"""V'  '^**>'  bm  Should  n^ 
n!„r.»  PP^f^  "^y-  Thoi^ands  Of  munlci- 
pauties  must  respond,  too.  Do  you  realize 
^at  about  30-miliion  American^  stlU  11^ 
without    adequate    sewage    installations    or 

m,^,t?^°''  "^  ■"''  '^**  **><^"t  2,400  com! 
mw6  ties  need  new  or  better  treatment  faclU- 

wrtet°qSl\;?*"  '"^  '^^^  degradation  of 
The  point  is  that  conservation  is  every. 
body's  business.  It  begins  in  everybody's 
backyard  and  neighborhood.  Each  individual 
,^fr.  f  '^^°  *^"^  """t  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  life-style.  Por  example 
those   who   complain   about   phosphates  In 
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synthetic  detergents  leading  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  lakes  and  streama  can  switch  to  soap. 
The  family  farmer  can  decide  to  raise  crops 
and  animals  by  "organic"  speclflcatlons, 
switching  from  poison  sprays  and  hlgh- 
nltrate  fertilizers  to  more  natural  fertilizers 
and  sou  conditioners  and  to  rotations  that 
return  plant  residues  to  the  soil.  Instead  of 
burning  leaves  or  cuttings  from  plants,  the 
home  gardener  can  build  a  compost  pile, 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  direct  and  personal 
means  of  conserving  resources  and  curbing 
pollution.  Any  group  of  citizens  can  clean 
up  a  nearby  vacant  lot  or  stream,  which  may 
have  been  a  dump,  and  turn  It  Into  a  place 
of  beauty  and  use. 

It's  amazing  how  little  we  understand  of 
the  American  life  community  and  how  poorly 
we  use  it.  Many  Insects  which  we  destroy 
indiscriminately  are  regarded  in  more  frugal 
countries  to  be  good  food.  Not  all  insects  are 
"dirty."  either:  some,  in  fact,  are  cleaner  than 
the  residues  of  Insect  killers  which  farmers 
spread  on  their  vegetables.  By  the  same 
token,  many  plants  we  shun  as  "weeds"  yield 
wholesome,  palatable  and  edible  fruits,  nuts. 
leaves,  stems,  roots  and  seeds  to  those  who 
involve  themselves  in  the  natural  world. 

Individually  and  collectively,  conservation- 
ists can  work  miracles.  The  average  citizen 
must  keep  continuing  pressure  on  everybody 
who  has  Influence  in  order  to  stop  the  dump- 
ing of  waste — whether  In  the  form  of  kitchen 
scraps,  cans,  automobile  or  smokestack  ex- 
hausts— into  the  common  environment  of  our 
small  planet.  It  can  be  done. 


THE  "NEW  SPRINGFIELD."  MASS. 
STORY  BY  DON  FRIFIELD  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  AIRLINES  INPLIOHT 
MAGAZINE 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  S,  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Spetiker,  complex 
problems  stemming  from  core-city  de- 
terioration and  blight  in  older  major 
American  metropolitan  areas,  and  what 
my  home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  do- 
ing to  counter  this  trend,  continues  to 
receive  favorable  nationwide  attention. 

Don  Prlfleld  wrote  a  perceptive  and 
interesting  article  entitled  "New  Spring- 
field" for  the  February  1971  edition  of 
The  American  Way,  the  inflight  maga- 
zine published  monthly  by  American 
Airlines. 

Noting  this  predicament  of  many 
larger  cities,  Mr.  Prifield  points  to 
Springfield  as  an  example  of  what  can 
be  done  to  save  our  cities.  Through  the 
efforts  and  continuing  dedication  of 
many  private  citizens  and  public  serv- 
ants, Springfield  has  developed  a  highly 
successful  combination  of  private  finan- 
cial spOTisorshlp  and  local-State-Federal 
Government  initiative. 

Springfield  has  been  successful  in  the 
Inauguration  of  a  hopeful  program  for 
the  rejuvenation  of  its  downtown  area, 
making  it  accessible  through  an  im- 
proved transportation  street-highway 
network,  and  providing  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  area's  historical  heritage.  I 
include  Mr.  Frifield's  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

New    SPRINCriZLO 

(By  Don  Frlfleld) 
The  Impact  of  inner-city  deterioration  and 
l>llght,  the  now-famlliar  pattern  of  tli*  af> 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fluent  deserting  the  city  for  the  suburbs  and 
leaving  the  central  city  for  the  poor,  Is  a 
problem  Springfield.  Massachusetts  (popula- 
tion 175,000)  shares  with  many  cities  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  size. 

But  Springfield's  response  amounts  to  a 
kind  of  clarion  call  of  faith  In  the  central 
c'ty  iteelf.  The  city  serves  a  metropolitan 
area  of  more  than  500.000  persons.  After 
Boston  and  Worcester,  it's  the  thlrd-largeot 
city  Ir  Massachusetts,  but  In  economic  pow- 
er it's  second  only  to  Boston. 

Now  taking  form  in  the  heart  of  Spring- 
field is  a  massive  rebuilding  of  the  main 
oommerclal  area  that  will — all  concerned 
hope — make  downtown  Sprlngfleld  a  Place 
to  Go,  to  Be  In.  But  the  very  Idea  implies 
far  more  than  Just  another  shopping  center 
with  oflRce  buildings  and  retail  storee:  calls 
for  a  plan.  Its  backers  assert,  that  will  make 
the  downtown  area  a  focus  of  attraction  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  suburban  areas  to 
duplicate. 

In  essence,  this  Is  the  very  prlnolple  of 
the  city  as  an  Idea :  you  need  compelling  rea- 
sons to  journey  to  the  heart  of  any  city — 
reasons  that  will  overwhelm  all  problems 
of  transport,  parking,  convenience,  and  ex- 
pense, becaiise  the  city  itself  Is  Indispensa- 
ble. 

Among  American  cities.  New  York,  San 
Pranlceco,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia — among  others — have  either  re- 
tained or  rebuilt  this  irresistibly  magnetic 
power  into  their  central  sections,  often  at 
great  effort  and  expense,  to  say  nothing  of 
controversy. 

But.  as  we're  all  aware,  most  other  Amerl- 
CEWi  cities  have  loet  the  magnetism  of  their 
downtown  arees  to  suburban  areas,  some 
more,  some  less. 

And.  even  among  those  cities  cited  above, 
the  battle  remains  touch-and-go:  Philadel- 
phia has  revitalized  Itself  enormously  in  the 
areas  around  the  30th  Street  Station  and  In- 
dependence Hall,  but  Its  Inner-city  problems 
grow  worse.  Nor  have  new  office  buildings 
helped  New  York  and  Chicago  conspicuously. 
Even  San  Francisco  has  to  contemplate  a 
loss  in  Its  panoramic  views;  from  the  Top 
of  the  Mark  you  now  see  predominantly  the 
Top  of  the  Fairmont  next  door. 

Springfield's  own  plans,  now  in  the  midst 
of  construction,  include ; 

A  massive  civic  and  convention  center  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  to  restore  Springfield's 
Importance  as  a  New  England  convention 
center.  The  Clvlc-Convention  Center  will  be 
the  first  of  many  new  buildings  In  the  city's 
Court  Square  tTrban  Renewal  area.  Its  Initial 
capacity  of  9,000  will  be  expanded  to  10,600 
seats,  as  the  need  arises. 

Baystate  West,  a  50  million  doUar  project 
of  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  (headquartered  In  Springfield, 
where  It  has  2400  employees) .  is  building  on 
four  acres  of  downtown  Springfield  just  two 
blocks  from  the  Clvlc-Conventlon  Center. 
It  wlU  consist  of  two  levels  of  enclosed  retail 
stores,  thrae  levels  of  parking  above  the 
stores,  a  29-story  office  tower,  and  a  15-story 
hotel.  Sheltered  alrwalks  will  connect  the 
various  elements  of  Baystate  West,  affording 
an  all-weather,  air-conditioned  environment 
for  shoppers,  workers,  and  visitors. 

The  North  End  Project,  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Springfield  Redevelopment  Authority, 
combines  private  and  urban  renewal  funds, 
comprising  a  a40-room  motor  hotel  topped 
with  a  revolving  restaurant,  a  twin-tower 
high-rise  apartment  building  for  the  elderly, 
a  bus  terminal,  a  new  YMCA  building,  new 
office  and  plant  for  Springfield's  newspapers, 
and  additional  commercial  construction. 

Whatever  the  Immediate  benefits  of  these 
projects  when  they  are  completed,  Sprlng- 
fleldltes  are  convinced  that  the  real  success 
of  the  effort  wiU  be  determined  by  one  factor 
alone:  Will  these  initial  programs  spark  oth- 
ers to  the  point  where  the  central  area  will 
once  again  become  significant? 
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Today  the  expected  poverty-stricken 
ghetto  areas  are  immediately  adjacent  to 
downtown.  Civic  leaders  believe  the  middle- 
class  flight  to  the  suburbs — and  even  out  of 
the  area  altogether — will  not  be  curbed,  let 
alone  reversed,  by  good  intentions  and  lim- 
ited efforts,  however  dazzling. 

The  Impression  one  gets  from  Springfield 
people — as  from  other,  slmUarly-sltuated 
Americans  at  this  point  in  our  national  his- 
tory— Is  of  a  total  rejection  of  the  old  cham- 
ber of  commerce  enthusiasms,  advertlslngese, 
and  the  so-called  'Edifice  Complex,  wherein 
great  slabs  of  new  masonry  once  spelled 
progress  Itself. 

"We've  got  to  make  this  city  mean  some- 
thing to  today's  Americans,"  says  Paul 
Mason,  Springfield's  black  city  councillor. 
"We've  all  come  to  learn  that  bigger  Isnt 
necessarily  better,  that  you  can  build  your- 
self right  out  of  the  human  perspective.  Size 
and  budget  are  Important,  of  course,  but  the 
human  scale  is  indispensable.  We  want  peo- 
ple to  be  comfortable  In  downtown  Spring- 
field. We  want  them  to  look  upon  the  new 
creations  here  as  their  very  own  .  .  .  ai 
places  to  enjoy.  The  esthetics  are  every  bit 
as  Important  as  the  financial  prospects — and 
it  may  well  be  that  the  two  considerations 
can  no  longer  be  considered  separate,  or  op- 
posing  one    another. 

"Coming  to  Springfield  as  a  convention 
visitor  or  as  a  tourist  has  got  to  be  an  event. 
And  this  Lb  easier  said  than  done." 

The  decision  of  the  Springfield  municipal 
government  to  buUd  the  Civic-Convention 
Center  In  the  heart  of  town  should  perhaps 
be  self-explanatory.  At  any  rate,  a  city 
spokesman  answered  the  question  "Why?" 
with  two  others:  "Where  else  would  you  build 
such  a  facility  to  be  most  convenient  to  the 
most  people?  And  where  else  could  you  find 
a  neighborhood  that  needs  Improvement 
more?" 

But  why  did  a  jMivate  company.  Massachu- 
setts Mutual  Ufe,  chooee  to  build  in  the 
central  city? 

"Well."  said  James  R.  Martin,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer.  "We  just  couldn't 
imagine  a  better  place.  If  we  don't  show  ovir 
genuine  faith  In  our  headquarters  city,  how 
can  we  expect  others  to  join  us?  Besides,  our 
choice  was  more  than  a  matter  of  faith.  It 
was  the  logical  place. 

"When  the  Interstate  highway  network  is 
complete  around  here  in  late  1971,  downtown 
Springfield  will  be  the  easiest  place  in  the 
area  to  reach,  the  easiest  place  to  park  your 
car,  and  the  easiest  place  to  do  the  most 
things  with  the  least  effort." 

While  the  very  phrase  "Great  Springfield" 
may  bring  smiles  to  the  lips  of  New  Yorkers 
and  Loe  Angelenos,  among  others,  the  fact 
remains  that  Springfield  is  in  the  heart  of 
many  things  near  and  dear  to  the  American 
spirit. 

Old  Storrowton  Vlllagee,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  (an  annual 
fair  that  is  the  largest  in  the  Northeast  and 
among  the  dozen  largest  fairs  In  the  U.S.), 
recreates  a  colonial  American  that  helps 
visitors  evoke  the  land  that  the  bulldozers 
have  destroyed  In  those  places  where  time 
alone  wasnt  enough. 

Thirty  miles  away,  the  much  great  re- 
creation of  poet-colonial  America,  Stvirbrldge 
Village,  brings  the  late  18th  and  the  early 
19th  century  America  of  farms  and  vllEiges  to 
life  for  today's  over-urbanized  generations, 
many  of  whom  come  away  dazzled  with  the 
energies  and  talents  of  a  bygone  America 

Within  a  half  hour's  drive  from  central 
Springfield  are  some  of  the  nation's  first  and 
beet  colleges:  Smith  at  Northampton;  Mt. 
Holyoke  at  Mt.  Holyoke;  Amherst  at  Amherst. 
Forty-five  minutes  away  are  Williams  College 
at  WiUiamstown  and  Tanglewood  and  the 
Berkshlree. 

Thus  Springfield  Is  In  the  center  of  west- 
em  Massachusetts'  uniquely  New  England 
contribution  to  the  American  experience. 


In  the  city  Itself,  the  Springfield  Armory 
Museum  reminds  us  of  the  armorial  tradition 
of  the  city:  here  originated  the  first  U.S. 
Army  musket  In  1795,  the  Springfield  Rifie 
In  1903,  and  the  Oarand  Rifie  in  1937. 

Springfield  also  boasts  the  first  commer- 
cially-sold automobile,  the  1892  Duryea, 
and  memorializes  the  creation  of  the  game 
of  basketball  in  The  Nation's  Basketball  Hall 
of  Fame  (Dr.  James  Nalsmlth  dreamed  up 
the  game  while  teaching  in  the  world's  first 
YMCA  college  In  Springfield  in  1891). 

"We've  got  to  make  civic  spirit — call  It 
civic  optimism — contagious  In  Springfield," 
says  Richard  Booth,  former  bank  president 
and  active  in  downtown  redevelopment  since 
Its  inception  "This  is  no  time  for  old-fash- 
ioned boosterism  and  mindless  promotlonal- 
Ism,  but  it  is  a  time  to  begin  conquering  our 
problems  before  they  conquer  us. 

"But  nothing  we  say  has  any  meaning  un- 
less we're  willing  to  put  our  money  where 
our  hopes  are.  Things  are  not  going  to  get 
better  in  the  American  city  unless  the  dty- 
dwellers  Tnake  them  better." 


DRAFT  REFORM 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  extending  our  selective  serv- 
ice laws  and  the  general  question  of  draft 
reform  is  a  topic  with  which  we  are  all 
very  much  currently  concerned.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  currently 
conducting  hearings  on  this  subject.  I 
have  recently  received  a  letter  from  the 
Iowa  Youth  Advisory  Committee  con- 
taining a  number  of  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. These  suggestions  are  well  thought 
out  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  and 
consider  them. 

I  include  the  material  as  follows: 

Febrttakt  24,  1971. 
The  Hon.  Congressman  Fked  Scrwsnokl, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  CONGRXSSMAN  ScHWENoxi,:  The  Iowa 
Youth  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Selective 
Service  System  has  now  been  In  operation 
for  over  a  year  and  one-half.  Our  10-member 
committee,  representative  of  the  divergent 
youth  groups  and  areas  of  Iowa,  has  as  Its 
primary  function  the  representation  of  con- 
temporary youth's  Ideas  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice. 

Since  the  law  regulating  the  Selective 
Service  is  now  being  considered,  we  feel  that 
it  Is  Important  to  communicate  our  Ideas  to 
you.  Beyond  this,  we  would  hope  that  you 
would  communicate  your  ideas  with  us. 

Among  the  recommendations  which  we 
urge  you  to  consider  are  the  following: 

1.  The  committee  strongly  favors  elimina- 
tion of  the  2-S  (student)  classification. 

3.  The  committee  also  recommends  the 
elimination  of  the  2-A  (Apprentice)  and  the 
3-A  (Fatherhood)  classifications. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  1-0  (Conscientious 
Objection)  classification.  It  Is  our  feeling 
that  those  so  classified  should  be  channeled 
Into  the  following  fields: 

a.  VISTA. 

b.  Teachers  Corps. 

c.  PEACE  Corps. 

d.  Other  federal  or  state  programs. 

4.  The  committee  feels  that  the  1-Y  clas- 
sification Is  being  abused.  We  would  recom- 
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mend  a  standard  comprising  the  1-Y  classi- 
fication for  use  In  noncombatant  capacities 
(i.e..  desk  Jobs,  etc.)  in  the  military. 

5.  The  committee  recommends  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  current  draft.  We  do  so  with 
the  hope  that  a  "Zero  Draft"  call  will  be  pos- 
sible at  the  end  of  that  period.  In  addition, 
we  recommend  analysis  of  the  potential  pros- 
pect of  incorporating  the  "Zero  Draft"  for  the 
last  6  months  of  this  period.  We  feel  that 
this  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  test 
the  potential  of  the  "Zero  Draft." 

6.  We  hope  that  Congress  will  not  over- 
look reform  In  passing  a  2 -year  extension  of 
the  law.  A  realistic  analysis  of  the  potential 
for  reaching  the  "Zero  Draft"  In  1973  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  reform  of  the  current 
system  should  not  be  disregarded  In  the  be- 
lief that  the  current  draft  wlU  be  ending  In 
2  years. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
your  consideration  of  the  oomtnlttee's  rec- 
ommendations. I  hope  that  we  can  hear  from 
you  In  the  near  future  regarding  your  opin- 
ions and  ideas  about  the  current  draft  law. 
Sincerely, 

Larrt  E.  McKibben,  Chairman. 


PRICE  OPPOSES  RAISING 
NATIONAL  DEBT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion I,  for  the  first  time  since  coming  to 
Congress,  voted  to  raise  the  ceiling  on 
the  national  debt.  I  did  so  then  because 
I  believed  the  President  needed  some 
fiscal  elbowroom  to  help  him  turn  the 
economy  away  from  the  inflationary 
spiral  caused  by  the  excessive  spending 
and  deficit  financing  of  previous  admin- 
istrations. 

I  took  this  step  in  good  faith;  I  took 
this  step  in  the  hopes  that  it  would  help 
the  Federal  Government  set  its  financial 
house  in  order.  Regrettably,  most  re- 
grettably, I  took  this  step  in  vain. 

That  financial  order  at  the  Federal 
level  has  not  been  attained  is  obvious. 
One  need  look  no  further  than  the  so- 
called  full  employment  budget  for  fiscal 
1972,  which  is  nothing  more  than  deficit 
spending  by  another  name,  to  see  that 
Federal  fiscal  policymakers  are  em- 
barked upon  another  round  of  "go  now, 
pay  later"  Government  financing.  And, 
predictably.  Congress  is  now  being  asked 
to  raise  the  nationsd  debt  ceiling  once 
again  to  provide  the  extra  margin  for  the 
so-called  money  experts  to  wheel  and 
deal  as  well  as  deficit  spend. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  far  more  than 
enough  leeway  has  been  extended.  Far 
too  much  debt  is  outstanding.  By  stretch- 
ing our  Indebtedness  further  we  are 
stretching  to  a  breaking  point  the  fiscal 
integrity  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  solve  our 
financial  woes  by  spending  more  money, 
let  us,  just  for  once,  take  a  serious  stab  at 
attempting  to  solve  our  financial  woes  by 
spending  less  money.  I  say  It  Is  time,  in- 
deed it  is  way  past  time,  to  recognize  a 
fimdamental  law  of  economics;  namely, 
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you  cannot  spend  or  give  away  more  than 
that  which  you  have  to  spend  or  give 
away. 

I  realize  this  simple  precept  might 
shock  a  highly  paid  bureaucrat  who  is 
more  comfortable  dealing  with  abstract 
facts  and  national  debt  account  figures, 
but  I  am  confident  every  last  wage  earn- 
er, every  last  taxpayer  who  has  to  make 
out  and  stick  to  a  budget  will  know  full 
well  what  I  am  saying  and  will  accept  it 
for  the  basic  truth  it  is.  You  simply  can- 
not spend  more  than  you  have. 

Well,  the  bureaucrat  says,  when  the 
family  wants  to  spend  more  than  it  has  it 
borrows  money.  Why  then  cannot  the 
Government  do  the  same? 

To  the  bureaucrat  I  say,  when  the 
family  oi  the  individual  borrows  money 
repayment  Is  called  for,  and  if  repayment 
is  not  made  as  agreed  upon  then  personal 
or  commercial  bankruptcy  ensues.  In 
contrast,  when  the  Federal  Government 
borrows  money,  it  borrows  it,  in  effect, 
from  either  the  people  in  the  form  of 
notes  or  bonds,  or  from  itself.  And  when 
repayment  is  due,  the  Government  often 
merely  prints  enough  new  money  to 
cover  its  indebtedness  or  it  refinances  its 
indebtedness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  printing  press,  or  govern- 
ment by  continual  debt  renegotiatiwi,  is 
destined  to  fail.  No  government,  I  repeat, 
no  government  can  perpetuate  it«elf  suc- 
cessfully by  building  paper  castles  in  the 
air.  And  believe  you  me,  this  is  exactly 
what  we  are  now  doing;  and  this  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
last  20  years. 

To  those  who  think  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  inevitable  day  of  financial 
reckoning  for  a  nation  as  there  is  for  an 
individual  or  a  family,  let  me  address  a 
simple  thought.  At  the  present  time,  the 
second  biggest  item  of  Federal  expendi- 
ture is  the  $20.8  billion  that  will  be  spent 
this  year  just  to  pay  the  interest,  not  the 
principal,  Just  the  interest,  on  our  na- 
tional debt.  This  next  year,  the  interest 
costs  will  run  over  $21  billion.  Contrast 
these  staggering  Interest  costs  to  the 
more  modest  amoimt  of  $8  billion  that 
it  took  to  service  the  national  debt  in 
1961.  And  if  this  contrast  is  not  startling 
enough  to  make  all  but  the  compi^ve 
take  pause,  it  has  been  computed  that  on 
the  basis  of  this  year's  interest  of  $20.8 
billion.  Just  the  interest  alone  costs  $39.- 
600  for  each  minute  of  the  year  or  $400 
million  each  week  of  the  year.  This  is 
what  it  costs  each  and  every  one  of  us 
to  support  those  who  blindly  spend, 
spend,  spend  on  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  the  last  few 
years  is  clear.  The  limit  on  the  national 
debt,  although  established  in  1917  as  a 
statutory  ceiling  or  maximum  limit  on 
the  total  amount  of  Federal  securities 
that  may  be  outstanding  at  one  time,  has 
become  merely  an  invitation  to  costly  and 
misleading  fiscal  maneuvers.  Keyneeian 
theorists,  Fabian  Socialists,  and  plain 
misguided  and  misinformed  altruists 
have  used  the  national  debt  limit  as  a 
level  to  Jockey  this  Nation  Into  a  finan- 
cially treacherous  position. 
The  "go  now.  pay  later"  boys  h&yt 
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overspent  the  real  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion to  the  point  that  U.S.  gold  reserves 
have  shrunk  from  almost  $24  billion  to 
imder  $1 1  billion  at  the  same  time  short- 
term  U.S.  dollar  claims  held  by  foreign 
Interests  have  climbed  to  more  than  $42 
biUion. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  financial  crunch, 
what  do  we  hear  from  the  free  spenders? 
We  hear,  "The  heck  with  reality,  the 
heck  with  financial  stability,  open  the 
doors  of  the  Nation's  Treasury  and  full 
speed  ahead." 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  to  say, 
enough  is  enough.  Now  is  the  time  to  say 
this  far  and  no  further.  Now  is  the  time 
to  say  "tonstaffl" — there  is  no  free  lunch. 
Somebody  pays  for  it  sometime.  In  the 
case  of  the  national  debt,  that  "some- 
body" is  the  taxpayer,  and  the  "some- 
time" is,  I  am  afraid,  soon. 


HOW  THE  HOUSE  VOTES  ON 
INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  the  high-  tind  low-interest 
forces  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  plainly  revealed  for  the  Amer- 
ican public.  The  low-interest  forces 
lost,  212  to  180,  but  there  are  many  sig- 
nificant points  about  that  vote  that 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people. 

Without  a  solid  Republican  vote  for 
high-interest  rates.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  removal  of  the  4^- 
percent  ceiling  to  have  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Ninety-one  percent 
of  the  Republicans — all  but  14 — voted 
for  removal  of  the  4  Vi -percent  ceiling 
and  for  {Qlowing  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  market  $10  billion  of  long-term 
Government  bonds  without  regard  to  this 
ceiling. 

On  the  low-interest  side  of  the  issue 
were  166  Democrats  and  the  14  Repub- 
licans. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  Democrats 
present  were  recorded  for  the  4  Vi -per- 
cent ceiling  and  low-interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  voters  will 
long  remember  this  division  in  the 
House.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
leadership — including  11  committee 
chairmen — stood  by  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  voted  for  low-in- 
terest rates. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  29  of  the  32 
new  Democratic  Members  of  the  House 
present  cast  votes  to  retain  the  4 ^-per- 
cent ceiling.  These  are  people  who  were 
elected  in  a  1970  campaign  which  cen- 
tered heavily  on  economic  issues  includ- 
ing interest  rates.  Only  three  of  these 
new  Members  were  recorded  on  the  high- 
interest  side  of  this  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  State  Dem- 
ocratic delegations  voted  together  to  keep 
the  4^4 -percent  ceiling.  In  11  States,  only 
a  single  Democratic  Member  crossed  the 
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line  and  voted  against  the  4^4 -percent 
ceiling. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  long  been  concerned  about  high-in- 
terest rates  and  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  14  of  the  16  Democrats  present 
voted  on  the  low-interest  side  of  H.R. 
4690.  Only  two  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee voted  the  other  way. 

Last  week's  vote  against  low-interest 
rates,  212  to  180,  threatens  to  label  the 
92d  Congress  as  "The  High-Interest  Con- 
gress." However,  the  180  Members  who 
voted  for  low-interest  rates  cannot  be 
blamed  for  the  mistakes  of  the  212  who 
pushed  this  Ul-timed  measure  through 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  180  Members  who 
voted  for  low-interest  rates  are  to  be 
commended  in  the  highest  terms.  They 
are  reflecting  the  demands  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  economic  stability  and 
the  lowest  possible  interest  rates  and 
the  lowest  possible  charges  on  Govern- 
ment borrowings.  These  180  Members 
make  up  the  honor  roll  of  the  low-inter- 
est forces  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  180  Members  by 
State: 

The  180  MEx.«bers  Who  Voted  por  Low 
I>fTEREST  Rates 

ALABAMA 

Robert  E.  Jones,  Democrat. 

ALASKA 

N.  J.  Beglch,  Democrat. 

ARIZONA 

Morris  K.  Udall,  Democrat. 

CALIFORNLA 

Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Democrat. 
Phillip  Burton.  Democrat. 
Oeorge  E.  Danlelson,  Democrat. 
Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Democrat. 
Barry  M.  Ooldwater,  Jr.,  Republican. 
Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  Democrat. 
Chet  HoUfleld,  Democrat. 
Harold  T.  Johnson,  Democrat. 
Robert  E.  Leggett,  Democrat. 
John  J.  McFall,  Democrat. 
George  P.  Miller,  Democrat. 
John  E.  Moss.  Democrat. 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  Democrat. 
Edward  R.  Roybal,  Democrat. 
John  O.  Schmltz,  Republican. 
B.  P.  Sisk,  Democrat. 
Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  Democrat. 
Jerome  R.  Waldle,  Democrat. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Democrat. 

CONNECnCTTT 

William  R.  Cotter,  Democrat. 
Robert  N.  Glalmo,  Democrat. 
EUla  T.  Orasso,  Democrat. 

FLORIDA 

Charles  E.  Bennett,  Democrat. 
BUI  Chappell,  Jr.,  Democrat. 
Dante  B.  Pascell,  Democrat. 
Don  Puqua,  Democrat. 
Sam  Gibbons,  Democrat. 
James  A.  Haley,  Democrat. 
Paul  G.  Rogers,  Democrat. 
Robert  L.  P.  Slices,  Democrat. 

GEORGIA 

Jack  Brlnkley,  Democrat. 

HAWAn 

Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Democrat. 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  Democrat. 

ILLINOIS 

Frank  Annunzio,  Democrat. 
George  W.  Collins,  Democrat. 
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Philip  M.  Crane,  Republican. 
Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  Republican. 
Kenneth  J.  Gray,  Democrat. 
John  C.  Kluczynskl,  Democrat. 
Abner  J.  Mlkva,  Democrat. 
Melvln  Price,  Democrat. 
Roman  C.  Puclnskl,  Democrat. 
Oeorge  E.  Shipley,  Democrat. 
Sidney  R.  Yates,  Democrat. 

INDIANA 

John  Brademas,  Democrat. 
Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Democrat. 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Democrat. 
Ray  J.  Madden,  Democrat. 
J.  Edward  Roush,  Democrat. 

IOWA 

John  C.  Culver,  Democrat. 
H.  R.  Groes,  Republican. 
F^ed  Schwengel,  Republican. 
Neal  Smith,  Democrat. 

KANSAS 

William  R.  Roy,  Democrat. 

KENTDCKY 

Romano  L.  MazzoU,  Democrat. 
Carl  D.  Perkins,  Democrat. 
M.  G.  Snyder,  Republican. 
Frank  A.  Stubblefield,  Democrat 

LOUISIANA 

Hale  Boggs,  Democrat. 
Patrick  T.  Caffery,  Democrat. 
John  R.  Rarlck,  Democrat. 

MAINE 

Peter  N.  Kyros,  Democrat. 

MARYLAND 

Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Democrat. 
Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Democrat. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

James  A.  Burke,  Democrat. 
Harold  D.  Donohue,  Democrat. 
Robert  F.  Drlnan,  Democrat. 
Michael  Harrington,  Democrat. 
Louise  Day  Hicks,  Democrat. 
Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  Democrat. 
ThMnas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Democrat. 

MICHIGAN 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Democrat. 
John  D.  Dlngell,  Democrat. 
William  D.  Ford,  Democrat. 
Lucien  N.  Nedzi,  Democrat. 
James  G.  O'Hara,  Democrat. 

MINNESOTA 

Bob  Bergland,  Democrat. 
John  A.  Blatnik,  Democrat. 
Joseph  E.  Karth,  Democrat. 
John  M.  Zwach,  Republican. 

MISSOURI 

Bill  D.  Burllson,  Democrat. 
Durward  G.  Hall,  Republican. 
William  L.  Hungate,  Democrat. 
Richard  H.  Ichord,  Democrat. 
William  J.  Randall,  Democrat. 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Democrat. 
James  W.  Symington,  Democrat. 

MONTANA 

John  Melcher,  Democrat. 


Walter  S.  Baring,  Democrat. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Dominlck  V.  Daniels,  Democrat. 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  Democrat. 
Henry  Helstoskl,  Democrat. 
James  J.  Howard,  Democrat. 
Joseph  G.  Mlnish,  Democrat. 
Peter  W.  Rodtno,  Jr..  Democrat. 
Robert  A.  Roe,  Democrat. 
Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  Republican 
P^ank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Democrat. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.,  Republican. 
Harold  L.  Runnels,  Democrat. 
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NEW  YORK 

Bella  S.  Abzug,  Democrat. 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Democrat. 
Herman  Badillo,  Democrat. 
Mario  Biaggl,  Democrat. 
Frank  J.  Brasco,  Democrat. 
Shirley  Chisholm,  Democrat. 
John  G.  Dow,  Democrat. 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulski,  Democrat. 
Seymour  Halpem,  Republican. 
James  M.  Hanley,  Democrat. 
Edward  I.  Koch,  Democrat. 
Otis  G.  Pike,  Democrat. 
Bertram  L.  Podell,  Democrat. 
Charles  B.  Rangel,  Democrat. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Democrat. 
William  F.  Ryan,  Democrat. 
Ja^es  E.  Scheuer.  Democrat. 
Samuel  S.  Stratton,  Democrat. 
Lester  L.  Wolff,  Democrat. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

L.  H.  Fountain.  Democrat. 
Nick  Oali&anakls,  Democrat. 
David  N.  Henderson,  Democrat. 
Roy  A.  Taylor,  Democrat. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Arthur  A.  Link,  Democrat. 

OHIO 

Charles  J.  Carney,  Democrat. 
John  F.  Seiberling,  Jr.,  Democrat. 
J.  V.  Stanton,  Democrat. 
Charles  A.  Vanik,  Democrat. 

OKLAHOMA 

Carl  Albert,  Democrat. 
Ed  Edmondson,  Democrat. 
Tom  Steed,  Democrat. 

OREGON 

Edith  Green,  Democrat. 
Al  Ullman,  Democrat. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

William  A.  Barrett,  Democrat. 
James  A.  Byrne,  Democrat. 
John  H.  Dent,  Democrat. 
Joshua  Eilberg,  Democrat. 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  Democrat. 
Joseph  M.  Gaydos,  Democrat. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Democrat. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Democrat. 
Fred  B.  Rooney,  Democrat. 
Joseph  P.  Vigorito,  Democrat. 
Gus  Yatron,  Democrat. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Robert  O.  Tiernan,  Democrat. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

John  L.  McMillan,  Democrat. 
James  R.  Mann,  Democrat. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

James  Abourezk,  Democrat. 
Frank  E.  Denholm,  Democrat. 

TENNESSEE 

William  R.  Anderson,  Democrat. 
Ray  Blanton,  Democrat. 
Joe  L.  Evins,  Democrat. 
Richard  Pulton,  Democrat. 

TEXAS 

Jack  Brooks,  Democrat. 
Bob  Casey,  Democrat. 
Jim  Collins,  Republican. 
Bob  Eckhardt,  Democrat. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Democrat. 
Abraham  Kazen,  Jr.,  Democrat. 
Wright  Patman,  Democrat. 
J.  J.  Pickle.  Democrat. 
Richard  C.  White,  Democrat. 
Jim  Wright,  Democrat. 

tTTAH 

K.  Gunn  McKay,  Democrat. 

VIRGINIA 

William  L.  Scott,  Republican. 

WASHINGTON 

Brock  Adams,  Democrat. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen,  Democrat. 
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Mike  McCormack,  Democrat. 
Lloyd  Meeds,  Democrat. 

WWST   VIRGINIA 

Ken  Hechler,  Democrat. 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  Democrat. 

WISCONSIN 

Leslie  Aspln,  Democrat. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  Democrat. 
David  R.  Obey,  Democrat. 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Democrat. 
Clement  J.  Zablockl,  Democrat. 

WYOMING 

Teno  Roncalio,  Democrat. 


A  NEW  BREED  OF  LAWMAN 
PROM  SWTU 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  vision  of  the  Southwest  Texas  State 
University  at  San  Marcos,  the  future  of 
law  enforcement  looks  brighter  and 
stronger. 

This  imlversity  has  initiated  and  dou- 
bled the  size  of  its  department  of  law 
enforcement  education  in  less  than  2 
years.  Now,  SWTU  is  one  of  only  11  imi- 
versities  in  the  State  of  Texas  offering 
a  4-year  bachelor  program  in  law  en- 
forcement. Plus,  it  is  one  of  only  three 
imiversities  in  the  entire  United  States 
selected  by  the  Air  Force  to  train  its  In- 
stitute of  Technology  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the  leadership 
at  SWTU  is  not  content  to  talk  about 
the  problem  of  the  rising  crime  rate— 
they  want  to  do  something  about  it.  That 
something  first  begins  with  trained  law 
enforcement  personnel.  Therefore,  in  the 
hopes  that  the  Nation  will  prosper  by  the 
example  begim  at  SWTU,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  present  for  the  Record 
the  following  article  written  by  Don 
Pairchild  in  the  February  27  edition  of 
the  Austin  American: 
SWT  Training  A  New  Breed  Of  Lawman 
(By  Don  FalrchUd) 
San  Marcos. — Beginning  in  September  of 
1969  with  22  students,  the  Department  of 
Law  Enforcement  Education  at  Southwest 
Texas  State  University  has  more  than  dou- 
bled in  two  years  to  568  students,  188  of 
whom  are  making  this  field  their  major. 

The  department  at  the  San  Marcos  school 
now  has  two  fulltime  professors,  a  chairman, 
and  two  part-time  instructors. 

And  a  large  group  of  enthusiastic,  dedi- 
cated students,  young  and  some  not-so- 
young.  But  all  of  them  are  enthusiastic. 

They  are  enthusiastic  about  what  is  a  new 
approach  to  law  enforcement,  as  well  as  a 
new  venture  in  education. 

San  Marcos's  SWTU  is  one  of  only  11  uni- 
versities in  Texas  offering  a  four-year,  bache- 
lor-level program  In  law  enforcement. 

And  it  is  one  of  only  three  universities  in 
the  United  States  selected  by  the  Air  Force 
to  train  its  Institute  of  Technology  per- 
sonnel. 

Chairman  of  the  department  Is  Dr.  Oscar 
Dorsey,  who  is  also  dean  of  professional 
schools  at  the  university. 

Master  teacher  is  C.  C.  Mahaney,  with  I.  J. 
Horn,  a  retired  Air  Force  major,  as  the  other 
fulltime  Instructor. 

Part-time  Instructors  are  William  O.  Mad- 
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dox,  who  Is  campus  secvirity  director,  and 
D.  B.  Harrelson,  who  will  go  on  fuUtlme  basis 
In  the  faU. 

According  to  professionals  in  the  field, 
what  is  the  futvu-e  for  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement? 

Mahaney  is  definite:  "Now  is  a  good  time 
to  go  into  the  field."  Standards  are  rising.  So 
are  pay  and  consideration,  Mahaney  said  this 
week  in  an  Interview. 

"Right  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  enter 
the  field,  for  someone  who  wants  to  be  of 
service  to  society,"  said  the  master  teacher. 

"Pay  and  rewards  are  much  better  now 

but  they  should  be  even  higher;  I  think  they 
will  be  f>etter  when  society  realizes  the  law 
enforcement  officer  Is  trying  to  become  a  pro- 
fessional piirson,"  said  Mahaney. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Education  program 
is  designed  to  give  its  students  a  strong  aca- 
demic background,  including  must-take 
courses  In  psychology  and  sociology;  a  com- 
mon ground  with  other  professionals  in  the 
academic  courses  taught;  a  free  exchange  of 
Information  between  departments;  and  a 
code  of  ethics. 

Mahaney  says  "psychology  and  sociology 
and  a  study  of  social  attitudes  of  people  and 
individuals  are  musts." 

"The  human  affairs  part  is  vital— to  know 
how  people  are  going  to  act  and  react  under 
stressful  situations." 

The  students  must  take  several  courses  In 
abnormal  psychology  and  human  behavior 
in  abnormal  situations,  Mahaney  says. 

Mahaney  says  the  Department  is  perhaps 
the  fastest  growing  department  at  the  uni- 
versity. "We  have  to  turn  away  students,"  he 
said.  The  Department  has  been  "well  re- 
ceived" by  faculty  and  students,  he  added. 

What  about  pay  and  incentives  for  the 
graduate?  Mahaney  says  the  standard -setting 
department  in  Texas  at  the  moment  is 
Dallas.  There,  the  rookie  officer,  once  he  has 
been  through  the  police  academy  of  the 
Dallas  force,  can  expect  to  begin  at  $700  a 
month.  "That's  pretty  good  pay  for  a  starting 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  any  field,"  said 
Mahaney. 

But  the  graduates  aren't  limited  to  the 
choice  of  being  an  officer  on  the  beat,  says 
Mahaney.  Many  go  into  federal  service;  some 
go  to  the  Treasury  Department;  and  many  of 
them  go  Into  security  work. 

"Let's  get  one  thing  straight,"  says  Ma- 
haney. "The  degree  wont  make  you  a  good 
officer  automatically.  It  depends  on  what  the 
Individual  is  capable  of  doing  with  his  de- 
gree. The  degree  doesn't  automatically  make 
you  a  good  law  enforcement  officer— but  it 
win  aid." 

What  about  pubUc  attitudes  toward  Uw 
enforcement  people,  especlaUy  in  view  of 
these  troubled  times? 

Mahaney  still  thinks  It's  a  good  time  to 
get  into  the  field.  Public  attitudes  are  chang- 
ing, he  said,  and  they  are  changing  In  favor 
of  professionaUy  trained,  high-standard 
peace  officers. 

"The  public  can  have  the  type  of  police 
force  it  wants,"  says  Mahaney.  "If  the  citi- 
zens will  demand  an  excellent  force,  they'U 
get  It." 

Also,  Texas  Is  fortunate  In  that  It  does  not 
have  the  human  relations  problems  of  the 
East  and  West  Coasts,  said  the  teacher. 

The  beginning  peace  officer  should  be  be- 
tween 21  and  35  years  of  age,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  the  law  enforcement  courses 
are  limited  to  that  age  bracket.  "Many  sen- 
ior officers  are  going  to  school  so  that  they 
can  take  their  place  in  law  enfoi  cement  edu- 
cation," said  Mahaney.  "There  is  a  big  de- 
mand for  college-trained  peace  officers." 

The  San  Marcos  course  is  a  four-year,  128- 
semester-hour  course  from  which  the  gradu- 
ates receive  a  bachelor's  degree  in  law  en- 
forcement. "We  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  a 
master's  degree  course  in  1973,"  the  teacher 
said. 
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Although  the  fleW  la  practically  brand 
new,  more  than  800  xinlversltles  and  Junior 
colleges  In  the  United  States  now  have  pro- 
grams  m   law   enforcement,   said   Mahaney. 

And  the  field  is  attracting  more  and  more 
women.  There  are  11  girls  majoring  In  law 
enforcement  at  SWT;  10  are  majoring  In 
social  law  enforcement,  and  one  In  criminal 
law  enforcement. 

"Many  girls  want  to  go  into  Juvenile  work," 
says  Mahaney,  "That  is  why  they  study  so- 
cial law  enforcement." 

"It  Is,"  he  said,  "an  expanding  field  for 
women." 

Security  also  is  a  field  that  Is  opening  to 
women,  he  said.  And  the  field  is  big.  "There 
are  two  guards  to  each  police  officer  in  Amer- 
ica," said  Mahaney.  Women  are  welcomed  in 
industrial  security,  personnel  security,  de- 
partment stores,  and  other  areas,  said  Ma- 
hanev 


PLANS,  PROGRAMS.  AND  ECONOM- 
ICS OF  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY  TO 
MEET  POWER  REQUIREMENTS 

HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or  aIpABAka 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  BEVILL.  BIT.  Speaker,  meeting 
America's  increasing  power  requirements 
Is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  fac- 
ing us  today.  In  a  recent  speech  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers. Mr.  Carl  E.  Bagge.  president  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  presented 
the  views  of  his  association  with  regard 
to  this  problem  and  offered  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  we  can  best  meet  these 
power  needs.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr. 
Bagge's  remarks  in  the  Rkcord  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  study  his  proposals : 
Plans.  P»oo«amb  and  Economics  ov  th«  Coal 

tmxjKixr  To  MEsr  Powra  Rkjctrjements 
(A  speech  by  Oarl  E.  Bagge) 

My  topic  today  la  to  Inform  you.  the  en- 
gineers who  have  such  a  vital  Input  Into 
industry's  future  plans,  how  the  coal  In- 
diostry  Is  planning  to  meet  power  require- 
ments. Such  a  subject  presents  quite  a  chal- 
lenge in  at  least  two  unique  respects.  First, 
the  coal  Industry  has  sufBclent  productive 
capacity  to  meet  existing  demands  and  In 
1970  proved  Its  abUlty  to  do  so  by  establish- 
ing a  20  yeM  productlcai  record.  Secondly, 
whUe  other  fuels  are  short  of  reserves,  coal 
will  only  be  short  of  productive  capacity  to 
meet  future  demands  to  the  extent  that  In- 
dustry, particularly  the  electric  utUlties,  falls 
U>  make  a  timely  commitment  to  rely  on 
coal.  The  problem  Is  one  of  attracting  suffi- 
cient Investment  capital  to  expand  our  pro- 
ductive capacity.  And  this  cannot  be  achieved 
If  the  prevaUlng  attitude  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  utility  industry  continues  to  consider 
ooel  as  the  last  resort  In  any  plans  for  the 
future.  II  the  coal  Industry  can  be  assured 
of  the  role  you  planners  want  it  to  assume 
In  your  company's  futiire.  I  can  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  that  the  coal  Industry  will  be 
willing  to  Invest  the  risk  capital  necessary  to 
develop  the  productive  capacity  to  meet 
those  future  demands. 

The  relationship  in  the  past  between  the 
coal  mdustry  and  the  utilities  undoubtedly 
could  have  been  Improved  but  history  can 
serve  us  only  If  we  profit  from  the  mistakes 
at  the  past  without  dwelling  on  them.  At 
this  critical  time  In  the  development  of  our 
energy-oriented  society  the  llmltatlona  on 
our  existing  energy  sources  must  be  taken 
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Into  account  In  the  development  of  realistic 
solutions  which  are  so  essential  If  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  thU  and  future  generations  are 
to  be  met.  It  Is  Imperative  for  the  electric 
utilities  to  recognize  that  coal  must  assume 
an  essential  role  in  their  future  plans — not 
only  with  respect  to  the  requirements  of 
existing  plants  but  the  need  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  coal-fired  facilities  well 
into  the  next  centtiry. 

My  remarks  today  will  focus  primarily 
upon  some  of  the  major  considerations  which 
should  form  the  basis  for  any  constructive 
approach  to  our  mutual  problems. 

Throughout  most  of  our  recent  history, 
as  a  nation,  we  have  enjoyed  abundant  quan- 
tities of  low-coet  energy.  It  has  been  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  been 
forced  to  face  the  Inevitable;  when  our  geo- 
metrically increasing  demand  began  en- 
countering some  troublesome  and  finite 
limits  on  supply. 

There  was  a  small  foretaste  of  future  trou- 
bles last  year  when  an  autumn  heat  wave 
caught  some  power  companies  with  many  ol 
their  facilities  off  line  for  annual  main- 
tenance and  some  brownouts  resulted  in  the 
northeast.  That  situation  was  cai;sed  pri- 
marily by  a  shortage  of  generating  capacity, 
not  fuel.  Nevertheless,  some  utility  executives 
spent  some  worried  weeks  watching  their 
fuel  stockpiles  dwindle.  And  all  fuels  were 
In  short  supply. 

While  the  Immediate  concern  has  been 
with  generating  capacity,  the  underlying 
problem  In  the  long  run  Is  one  of  an  ade- 
quate and  available  fuel  supply.  It  Is  In  this 
regard  that  coal  enjoys  an  enviable  position 
within  the  fuel  spectrum.  WhUe  the  other 
fuels  are  short  of  reserves,  as  ix>lnted  out 
above,  coal  Is  only  short  of  the  productive  ca- 
pacity necessary  to  meet  your  projected  de- 
mands for  coal  In  the  future. 

If  the  nation's  present  rate  of  energy  de- 
mand is  projected  into  the  futvire,  we  come 
up  with  some  staggering  figures.  In  1969, 
the  United  States  consumed  nearly  68.8 
quadrillion  Btu  of  energy,  more  than  96  per- 
cent of  It  from  fossil  fuels.  A  consensus  of 
recent  estimates  indicates  a  national  demand 
for  145.4  quadrUllon  Btu  of  fossil  fuels  by 
the  year  2000. 

Estimates  of  the  recoverable  reserves  of 
coal  In  the  United  States  range  from  7,980 
quadrUllon  Btu  In  the  sort  of  seams  now  be- 
ing mined,  to  32,973  quadrillion  Btu  in  esti- 
mated total  ultimately  recoverable  reserves. 
This  Is  our  greatest  stockpile  of  energy,  mak- 
ing up  88  per  cent  of  our  known  or  provable 
reserves  of  energy  fuels — including  \u«- 
mum — and  74  per  cent  of  our  ultimate  recov- 
erable fuel  reeervee. 

In  this  context,  the  futiire  fuel  demand 
by  the  electric  generating  Industry  will  also 
undergo  a  dramatic  Increase.  The  P'ederal 
Power  Commission  estimated  last  year  that 
by  the  year  1990,  the  nation's  electric  pow- 
er requirements  wiU  Increase  more  them  four 
times  to  approximately  5.83  trillion  kilowatt 
hours.  Given  this  Increased  demand,  the  elec- 
tric power  industry  will  require  an  annual 
energy  equivalent  to  2  billion  tons  of  coal. 
While  this  figure  is  Indeed  difficult  to  even 
comprehend.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
at  this  rate  oxir  known  recoverable  coal  re- 
serves could  support  the  entire  electric  util- 
ity demand  for  at  least  160  years  before  we 
would  have  to  search  for  presently  undis- 
covered coal  seams. 

Conversely,  the  discovered  reserves  of  oU 
and  gas  do  not  approach  those  of  coal, 
though  many  persons  have  stated  that  If 
the  price  Justified  the  rUks,  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  oU  and  gas  covUd  be  discovered  to 
meet  our  domestic  oil  and  gas  needs  for  the 
rest  of  the  cent\ary.  By  the  same  token,  the 
question  of  price  may  also  determine  whether 
synthetic  oil  and  gas  are  produced  from  coal 
to  replace  the  depleting  natural  supply. 
The  problem  with  respect  to  uranium,  the 
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other  fuel  presently  available  to  the  utili- 
ties Is  not  generally  publicized  and  yet  could 
be  meet  crltlo«a  to  the  long  tvlji  economic 
utilization  of  atomic  energy.  There  are  at 
least  two  principal  complications,  for  the 
question  of  possible  reserves  of  uranium  de- 
f>ends  on  the  date  that  a  dependable  com- 
mercial breeder  becomes  available,  and  on 
how  fast  It  breeds — In  other  words,  its  doub- 
ling time.  It  Is  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  unless  a  breeder  reactor  is  suc- 
cessfully developed  and  on  line  providing  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  atomic  energy — 
and  thus  Increasing  the  energy  potential  of 
uranium  by  a  factor  of  80 — the  present  types 
of  light  water  reactors  wUl  soon  exhaust  the 
slender  supplies  of  uranium  economically 
available.  Moreover,  the  AEC  concedes  that 
all  of  the  "reasonably  aesured"  uranium  re- 
sources at  the  present  price — up  to  $8  a 
pound — wlU  be  consumed  by  1980. 

The  AEC  estimates  that  if  the  breeder  is 
introduced  in  1984 — which  is  presently  about 
the  most  optimistic  date  being  discussed — 
and  if  uranium  prices  and  fossil  fuel  prices 
continue  to  rise,  approximately  1,150,000 
tons  of  uranium  will  be  required  by  the 
year  2000.  If  development  of  the  breeder 
is  delayed  ten  years  or  significant  online 
problems  arise  and  if  the  price  of  uranium 
somehow  stays  at  $8  a  pound,  1,750,000  tons 
of  uranium  wlU  be  needed  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  profound  Implications  of 
theee  forecasts  are  critical  because  the  AEO 
states  that  we  are  now  reasonably  assured 
of  only  204,000  tons  of  $8  uranivmi,  with  ul- 
timate figures  put  at  an  additional  390,000 
tons.  These  AEC  reserve  figures  would  Indi- 
cate that  we  will  be  forced  to  resort  to  using 
uranium  in  the  $15  to  $30  a  pound  range 
to  meet  the  tum-of-the-century  demand, 
and  at  that  price  level  the  economic  feasi- 
bility of  nuclear  power  generation  will  ob- 
viously be  less  than  predicted  and  mu&t 
undergo  a  critical  reevaluatlon. 

In  light  of  theee  considerations  it  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  coal  industry  and  the 
electric  power  industry  need  each  other  now 
and  wUl  continue  to  need  each  other  far 
into  the  future.  Based  upon  this  common 
bond,  It  is  Imperative  that  the  coal  and 
electric  utility  Industries  work  together  in 
order  to  meet  the  present  and  future  con- 
cerns affecting  our  ability  to  achieve  a  re- 
liable and  adequate  power  supply. 

One  of  the  most  critical  Issues  relates  to 
environment.  The  most  troublesome  aspect 
of  the  problem  at  the  moment  Is  the  sulfur 
dioxide  from  ooal-buxnlng  power  plants. 
Compounding  the  already  difficult  technical 
problems  has  been  the  Immediate  over-reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  who  have  urged, 
and  m  some  instances  required,  the  use  of 
low-sulfur  fuel  without  a  reasonable  attempt 
at  rational  solutions. 

We  presently  possess  abundant  reserves  of 
low-sulfur  coal  but  it  Is  unfortunately  lo- 
cated in  those  areas  least  available  for  use 
by  the  majority  of  the  nation's  power  plants. 
The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  states  that  more 
than  100  billion  tons  of  bituminous  coal  with 
less  than  0.7  percent  sulfur  are  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States,  but  only  36  percent  of 
that  total  is  found  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  nearly  aU  of  that  in  a  very  limited 
region  near  the  Junction  of  Virginia,  We«t 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.  This  area  produces 
roughly  86  percent  of  the  low-sulfur  coal 
mined  In  the  United  Statea.  But  besides  be- 
ing low  In  sulfvur  content,  this  coal  has  other 
characteristics  which  make  it  Ideally  suited 
to  conversion  to  coke  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  and  most  of  the  reserves  are  owned  by 
steel  companies  or  coal  producers  who  have 
committed  their  reserves  to  them  under  long- 
term  contracts.  Moreover,  two-thirds  of  the 
coking  coal  consumed  in  this  country  1» 
mined  by  steel  companies  and  does  not  enter 
the  commercial  market.  Further,  this  metal- 
lurgical   coal    generally   lies    In   thin,   deep 
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seams  which  are  usually  more  difficult  to 
mine. 

The  bulk  of  our  low-oulfur  coal — 84  per- 
cent of  it — lies  west  of  the  Mississippi,  In 
States  like  North  Dakota,  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming. The  distance  of  these  reserves  from 
the  major  markets  Is  so  great  that  freight 
rates  generally  preclude  their  substitution 
for  hlgh-suIfur  fuel,  even  assuming  they 
oould  be  used  In  existing  boilers.  But  even  U 
utilities  would  pay  the  freight,  the  problem 
of  adequate  mining  facilities  still  exists  be- 
cause the  western  states  account  for  only  4 
percent  of  our  present  coal  output.  To  sup- 
ply the  power  Industry  from  these  fields 
would  mean  abandoning  more  than  half  the 
mining  capacity  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Such 
a  decision  would  not  only  have  devastating 
effects  on  the  economy  of  Eastern  mining 
regions,  but  would  also  require  an  Invest- 
ment of  three  or  four  billion  doUars  In  new 
mines. 

A  rational  solution  to  the  nation's  en- 
vironmental needs,  and  at  the  same  time, 
one  which  takes  into  consideration  our  pres- 
ent and  future  energy  requirements,  simply 
stated,  Is  one  which  places  the  SO,  controls 
on  the  stack  and  not  the  stoker.  The  tech- 
niques for  removing  sulfur  dioxide  from 
stack  gases  have  been  Intensively  researched 
and  a  number  of  processes  are  being  tested 
in  large-scale  commercial  plants.  Some  of 
the  most  promising  test  Installations  are 
being  financed  by  the  Air  PoUution  Control 
Office  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  In  cooperation  with  the  electric  utU- 
Ity  Industry.  The  manufacturers  say  they 
are  certain  the  plants  wlU  work.  Although 
the  precise  costs  are  not  yet  known,  the 
manufacturers  state  that  the  operating  costs 
will  be  between  4  and  8  cents  per  million 
Btu.  or  $1  to  $2  per  ton  of  coal.  When  these 
planta  are  proven  reliable  and  their  costs  are 
known,  the  electric  utilities  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  present  conflicting  demands  for 
plentUul  power  and  for  clean  air  and  Just  as 
important,  the  power  companies  can  then 
make  good  on  their  promise  to  the  public  on 
both  of  these  national  objectives. 

The  coal  Industry  achieved  a  commendable 
record  in  helping  avert  a  potential  fuel  sup- 
ply crisis  late  last  year.  Given  the  incentive 
of  a  free  market  price  structure,  coal  produc- 
tion was  able  to  respond  to  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  by  meeting  the  utilities' 
critical  fuel  needs.  The  industry  U  making 
good  use  of  its  present  faculties  and  is  run- 
ning at  full  capacity,  allowing  for  wUdcat 
strikes,  railroad  equipment  shortages  and 
extreme  weather  conditions. 

The  cost  of  developing  new  mine  capacity 
raises  the  same  money  problems  that  con- 
front other  industries.  The  problem  of  risk  Is 
common  to  any  extractive  industry  and  Is 
generally  complicated  by  the  difficulty  in  ac- 
cumulating capital  and  higher  Interest  rates 
for  capacity  expansion. 

In  this  regard,  a  no-profit  industry  holds 
few  charms  for  investors,  and  this  concern 
becomes  more  importent  in  view  of  the  tre- 
mendous investment  which  wlU  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  coal  Industry  to  meet  fu- 
ture demands  for  energy. 

To  open  a  new  underground  mine  now  re- 
quires a  capital  Investment  of  $12  to  $14  per 
ton  of  annual  capacity,  and  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  coal  reserves.  The  coat 
spread  la  contingent  upon  several  variables, 
the  type  of  mine,  the  seam  of  coal,  the 
amount  of  preparation  or  milling  required  to 
develop  and  attain  product  sutus,  to  name  a 
lew. 

Before  committing  that  much  money  la- 
vestors  want  some  promise  of  a  return  oom- 
menaurate  with  the  risks  involved.  At  ptw- 
♦?:  u.  ^  "**•  °'  "tura  must  compete  with 
tte  high  rates  avaUable  on  many  other  In- 
austry  and  government  securities. 
1-  ^?  "*""y  industry  has  a  vital  role  to  play 
m  this  area  through  the  use  of  long-term 
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oontracts.  ntoed  with  present  and  future 
mining  costs,  nobody  Is  going  to  open  new 
ooal  mines  on  speculation,  in  the  hope  that 
somewhere,  somehow,  tbey  can  sell  the  ooal 
for  some  price  to  aocnebody.  Ooal  produoera 
must  have  some  assurance  of  a  viable  market 
before  undertaking  the  required  large  capital 
investment. 

The  days  of  unreasonably  cheap  energy  are 
gone  forever.  The  cost  of  mining  coal  along 
with  most  fuels  has  risen  Eifter  years  of  sta- 
bility, and  the  factors  which  caused  the  in- 
crease wUl  remain  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
Beyond  these  higher  ooets.  the  coal  Industry 
will  require  a  reasonable  profit  In  order  to 
attract  the  capital  necessary  to  support  the 
expansion  to  meet  the  nation's  critical  energy 
requirements. 

Higher  costs  for  coal,  however,  should  not 
impair  coal's  competitive  position.  The  other 
fuels  have  their  own  problems.  Including  one 
coal  does  not  share — scarcity  of  proven  do- 
mestic reserves. 

Canada  has  an  avaUable  supply  of  natural 
gas  but  restricts  exports  to  those  reserves 
which  are  in  excess  of  Its  own  long  range 
market  needs.  As  a  result  Canadian  gas  may 
oonstitute  an  Important  supplement  to  do- 
mestic suppUes,  as  it  does  now,  but  will  prob- 
ably supply  a  relatively  minor  share  of  the 
total  U.S.  market.  Furthermore,  In  view  of 
the  tranqwrtation  costs  Involved,  It  is  ques- 
tionable whether  Canadian  Imports  could 
succeeefuUy  compete  In  many  of  our  major 
market  areas,  with  the  price  of  domestic  gM 
If  available.  However,  foreign  gas  supplies  are 
being  contracted  for  today  primarily  because 
additional  new  domestic  supplies  cannot  be 
purcnased  at  any  price.  But  once  the  do- 
mestic wellhead  price  is  freed  from  the  un- 
reallstically  low  levels  set  by  federal  regula- 
tion, thereby  giving  impetus  to  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  our  untapped  po- 
tential gas  reserves,  the  oomparative  cost  of 
the  various  alternatives  wUl  again  become  a 
vital  factor  and  the  pressure  to  supplement 
reserves  with  Imports  wUl  probably  taper  off. 
Liquified  natural  gas  from  Algeria  and 
some  from  Venezuela  is  also  being  imported 
becaiise  of  the  gas  shortage  In  the  U.S.  but 
primarily  at  this  time  for  peak  shaving  pur- 
poses. The  price  of  imported  LNG  is  stiU  con- 
siderably higher  than  that  of  domestic  natu- 
ral gas. 

Through  1965  Imports  of  foreign  residual 
oU  into  the  East  Coast  were  limited  to  a  rea- 
sonable percentage  of  demand  which  pre- 
vented an  undue  dependence  by  the  electric 
power  Industry  on  foreign  sources  of  supply. 
In  1966,  however,  the  East  Coast  was  thrown 
open  to  imllmlted  Imports  of  foreign  residual 
oil  due  In  large  measure  to  the  mounting 
pressures  to  make  the  cheap,  residual  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  available.  As  a  by- 
product with  Uttle  world  wide  demand  at  the 
time,  it  was  priced  Just  under  coal,  the  lowest 
cost  alternative  fuel  in  the  U.S.  market. 

Ordinances  were  passed  which  encouittged 
the  wholesale  conversion  to  lmi>orted  low 
sulfur  residual  oil  on  the  East  Coast  without 
considering  the  long  range  avallabUity  of  this 
supply  source  and  the  effect  this  action  would 
have  on  demand  and  price.  This  unrealistic 
approach  caused  a  massive  shift  away  from 
coal  in  the  Northeast  and  created  a  tremen- 
dous demand  for  low  sulfur  residual  oil  which 
has  today  proved  to  be  in  limited  supply.  As 
a  result,  coal  handling  facilities  at  generating 
plants  In  the  East  were  scrapped,  coal  pro- 
duction had  to  be  diverted  to  new  markets, 
railroads  serving  this  area  atrophied  and  the 
urgent  need  to  develop  systems  for  the  re- 
moval of  SO,  from  stack  emissions  was  for- 
gotten. And  today,  when  Imported  residual 
oil  is  In  tight  supply  and  Its  price  appears 
destined  to  climb  to  unprecedented  heights, 
vast  domestic  coal  reserves  simply  cannot  be 
utilized  to  alleviate  the  fuel  shortage  over- 
night. We  are  obliged,  however,  as  a  nation, 
to  live  for  some  time  with  the  oonaequencea 
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of  this  decision.  And  we  are  now  paying  the 
price :  First,  In  higher  prices;  Second,  in  vul- 
nerability of  supply  and;  Thirdly,  in  delaying 
the  evolution  of  the  technology  which  would 
permit  the  utilization  ol  abundant  domestic 
■uppUes  of  fossU  fuels  In  harmony  with  our 
environment. 

Low  sulfur  fuels,  residual  oil  as  weU  as 
coal,  are  scarce  and  cannot  meet  the  world's 
demand  for  energy.  The  Uj8.  Is  bleesed  with 
abundant  reserves  of  fossU  fuel,  particularly 
ooal.  and  primary  reliance  for  our  energy 
needs  must  be  placed  upon  the  utlllaatlon  of 
these  domestic  sources  with  the  development 
of  adequate  safeguards  to  protect  the  atmos- 
phere from  harmfxil  SO,  emissions. 

The  coal  industry  firmly  supports  the  adop- 
Uon  of  a  ;-eall5tlc  national  energy  policy 
which  recognizes  the  critical  need  to  utlllaa 
our  abundant  fosaU  fuel  reserves  wlthont 
damage  to  the  envlrotmient. 

Such  a  policy  would  have  obvious  Implica- 
tions for  the  electric  utility  Industry  in  meet- 
ing Ite  commitment  to  provide  the  pubUc 
with  abundant  and  reliable  electric  power. 
It  will  not  only  help  determine  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  fuel  available  for  today's  con- 
ventional steam-electric  generating  plants, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  provide  viable 
solutions  for  the  future. 

A  prudent  national  energy  policy  should 
include  a  decision  to  reevaluate  the  present 
government   research   program.   While  It  U 
encouraging  to  note  the  nearly  $4  mUUon 
Increase  In  this  year's  Office  of  Coal  Research 
budget,  the  current  allocation  of  approxi- 
mately $21  mlUlon  for  coal  research  U  but 
only  about  one-tenth  of  that  accorded  ci- 
vilian nuclear  research  by  the  federal  govern- 
nxent.  The  vital  role  of  coal  in  meeting  the 
nation's  energy  reqxUrements  makes  It  essen- 
tial that  the  government  research  program 
Increase  Its  allocation  to  coal  and  foesii  f  ueU. 
both  In  Its  funding  and  planning  We  are  not 
asking   that   the   nuclear   R&D   program   b« 
diminished;  rather,  we  seek  a  more  equitable 
coDMnltment  of  the  government's  R&D  pri- 
orities to  all  energy  source*  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  public  will  benefit  from  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  nation's  fuel  supplies. 
Coal  holds  great  promise  in  providing  al- 
ternatives to  be  employed  In  meeting  future 
fuel  demand.  One  of  the  most  Important  U 
the  manufacture  of  pipeline  quality  gas  from 
coal.  The  significance  of  this  program  be- 
comes more  apparent  In  view  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission's  predictions  that  the  na- 
tion   Is    facing    an    immediate    natural    gas 
shortage.   There  are  at  least  two  processes 
in    the    government-sponsored     pilot-plant 
stage  to  make  pipeline-quality  gas  from  coal. 
The  industry-supported  laboratory.  Bitumi- 
nous Coal  Research,  Inc.,  has  a  third  process 
which  also  looks  promising.  Some  of  these 
processes  have  a  byproduct  of  char,  which 
can  be  used  as  fuel  for  electric  power  genera- 
tion. And  in  the  process  of  gasifying  coal 
they  also  remove  Its  sulfur  content,  thereby 
making  available  to  the  utilities  a  source  of 
clean  fuel. 

Government  research  Is  also  sponsoring 
pilot-plant  tests  to  convert  coal  to  a  substi- 
tute for  crude  petroleum,  which  can  then 
be  refined  by  conventional  methods.  Again, 
there  Is  a  byproduct  of  char  which  can  be 
used  as  fuel  for  generating  electricity. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  the  govern- 
ment should  Invest  funds  to  push  research 
In  exotic  means  of  generation,  such  as  mag- 
netohydrodynamlcs.  or  fluid  bed  combustion. 
Another  Interesting  method  Is  combined- 
cycle  power  generation  by  gasifying  coal  and 
then  using  a  combination  at  gas  and  steam 
turbines;  this  holds  promise  of  simpler  re- 
moval of  sulfur  compounds  and  reduced  ther- 
mal emissions  compared  to  today's  conven- 
tional foesll  fuel  plants.  Early  laboratory 
work  on  these  exotic  methods  shows  promise, 
but  to  date  no  one  has  been  wlUlng  to  under- 
take the  expensive  pUot-plant  stage 
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Tlila  year's  outlook  for  co&l  supplies  Is  en- 
couraging. The  National  Coal  Association  es- 
tUnates  that  customers'  requirements  will 
total  604  mlUlon  tons  of  bituminous  coal  In 
1971,  the  largest  market  since  1947,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  time.  During  this  year 
It  is  estimated  that  coal  production  will 
reach  610  to  615  million  tons,  providing  there 
are  no  major  labor  problems  or  other  un- 
foreseen delays.  This  will  allow  consumers 
to  rebuild  some  of  their  stockpiles. 

Electric  utilities  consumed  about  326  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  last  year  and  in  1971  they 
are  expected  to  Increase  this  by  6.6  percent, 
to  343  million  tons.  The  coal  Industry  can 
produce  fuel  In  these  quantities  today  and 
In  the  larger  amounts  required  In  the  future. 
However,  the  Industry's  vast  productive  ca- 
pacity cannot  be  turned  off  and  on  and  the 
utilities  must  realize  this  in  planning  their 
own  requirements.  A  national  energy  policy 
will  help  assure  that  coal  will  be  available 
in  an  orderly  manner  to  meet  any  long-term 
demands. 

In  meeting  these  future  demands,  the  coal 
Industry  will  require  more  than  opening 
new  mines.  Except  for  mine-mouth  plants. 
It  will  need  some  way  to  deliver  the  coal,  and 
this  will  mean  more  railroad  hopper  cars. 
The  hopper  car  shortage  was  critical  last 
year,  and  obviously  many  railroads  are  In 
such  deep  financial  trouble  they  cannot  In- 
vest heavily  In  new  rolling  stock.  A  govern- 
ment policy  to  assure  an  adequate  hopper 
car  supply  Is  urgently  required. 

The  utilities  and  the  coal  Industry  must 
unite  to  meet  the  public's  demand  for  an 
Improved  quality  of  life.  The  coal  Industry 
will  strive  to  meet  the  utilities'  requirements 
with  an  adequate  and  reliable  supply  of  fuel. 
The  utilities,  on  the  other  hand,  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  days  of  coal's  surplus  pro- 
duction capacity,  which  they  could  always 
fall  back  on,  no  longer  exist,  and  that  there 
muBt  be  a  definite  commitment  to  coal  to 
ensure  the  necessary  confidence  and  capital 
Investment  If  our  most  plentiful  source  of 
energy  U  to  be  fvUly  utilized.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  by  the  individual  utility 
comi>anles  Is  essential  and  the  attitude  that 
coal  Is  all  right  for  another  company's  gen- 
erating plants  cannot  remain  a  part  of  util- 
ity management  thinking.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  a  reliable  and  adequate  energy  sup- 
ply, these  realities  must  be  accepted  and 
dealt  with  at  the  early  planning  stages.  In 
this  way,  these  two  Industries  can  meet  to- 
day's problems  and  at  the  same  time  prepare 
for  tomorrow's  challenges. 


DISABLED   AMERICAN   VETERANS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NKW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  most  propitious  time  to 
honor  those  heroes  who  have  sacrificed 
themselves  for  their  country.  At  a  time 
when  we  see  dissident  elements  In  our 
cities  and  colleges  desecrate  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  ridicule  the  American  dream, 
deflle  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  try  to  turn  patriotism  into  an 
ugly  word,  I  feel  a  burst  of  pride  on  this 
day  to  recapture  the  exhilarating  sense 
of  devotion  and  honor  that  comes  from  a 
love  of  country.  This  is  especially  true 
when  I  review  in  my  mind  the  history 
of  the  American  fighting  man. 

This  is  what  Uiis  day  is  really  all 
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about,  the  American  fighting  man.  Not 
the  hippies,  the  drop-outs,  the  drug  users, 
and  those  "jolly"  radicals  and  bombers 
who  would  not  fight  for  their  country 
even  if  it  were  under  enemy  attack,  but 
who  readily  reap  in  the  benefits  this 
country  hands  them  at  the  cost  of  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  those  heroic  yoimg 
Americans  who  willingly  assimie  the  re- 
sponsibility of  defending  the  freedom  of 
their  country  and  the  world. 

The  American  soldier  was  first  put  to 
the  test  in  early  March  of  1918.  In  this, 
what  was  to  be  America's  first  real  entry 
into  the  arena  of  world  conflict,  our  Al- 
lies wanted  to  know,  our  enemy  wanted 
to  know,  indeed,  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  entire  world  wanted  to 
know,  "How  will  the  'Yanks'  do  when 
they  meet  the  enemy  in  their  first  bat- 
tle?" 

On  that  cold,  grey,  wet  March  morn- 
ing in  Prance,  the  world  saw  for  the  first 
time  the  courage  and  deter<ninatlon  of 
American  troops. 

In  a  battlefront  described  as  a  "fiery 
furnace"  the  men  of  a  battalion  of  the 
168th  Infantry  of  the  Rainbow  Division 
rose  up  out  of  their  trenches,  took  the 
enemy  after  a  bitter  struggle  and  won  the 
accolades  of  friend  and  foe  alike. 

And  for  82  days  thereafter  these  fine 
American  youth  fought  the  enemy  with 
such  valor  the  French  Corp  Commander 
cited  the  division  thusly: 

For  Its  offensive  ardor,  the  spirit  of 
method,  the  discipline  shown  by  all  its  of- 
ficers and  men,  the  Inspiration  animating 
them,  prove  that  at  first  call,  they  can  hence- 
forth take  a  glorious  place  In  the  new  line 
of  battle. 

From  tills  first  major  test  of  her  fight- 
ing men  America  was  set  on  a  course 
that  was  to  see  it  assume  the  leadership 
role  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

And  the  American  "civilian  soldier" 
was  to  be  the  instrument  which  defeated 
those  who  would  deny  freedom  to  the 
weak  and  enslave  the  world. 

After  tills  auspicious  beginning  on  the 
Salient  du  Feys  in  1918,  there  followed 
a  succession  of  great  and  sometimes 
agonizing  victories.  The  Marines  halted 
the  German  drive  on  Paris  at  Belleau 
Wood  near  Chateau  Thierry,  again,  in 
World  War  I.  Then  in  World  War  n 
there  were  the  courageous,  outnumbered 
GI's  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  Ma- 
rines at  Tarawa  and  our  Navy  at  the 
battles  of  the  Coral  Sea  and  Midway. 
Then  in  Korea  there  were  those  men  who 
fought  the  memorable  battles  of  Pork 
Chop  Hill  and  Heartbreak  Ridge — and  I 
am  proud  to  have  served  with  those  men. 
And  now  in  Vietnam  our  current  gen- 
eration of  fighting  men  who  were  given 
their  baptism  of  fire  at  the  Iron  Triangle 
and  the  siege  of  Khe  Sanh  are  showing 
the  world  that  the  American  GI  is  still 
a  courageous  defender  of  freedom. 

Wliile  we  were  not  always  victorious  I 
recall  with  pride  the  return  of  the  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  from  some  battles 
lost — Bataan,  Corregldor,  Blasserine 
Pass,  and  Rapido  River  to  name  a  few. 
They  came  back  from  humiliating  de- 
feats to  destroy  the  enemy  that  had 
sworn  to  destroy  America  and  the  world. 

From  all  of  these  tests  of  America's 
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strength  and  will,  the  Disabled  Veterans 
of  America  has  taken  the  shattered  and 
woimded  heroes  that  survived  these  and 
all  our  other  battles  and  given  them  a 
helping  hand  in  every  form  Imaginable. 

Their  services  run  from  hospital  aid  to 
the  distribution  of  clothing  in  furniture 
to  the  compensation  of  wives,  ctiildren, 
and  parents  of  veterans  who  prematurely 
die  of  wounds  they  received  in  the  service 
of  their  country. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  their  current 
efforts  to  retrieve  from  North  Vietnam 
those  unfortunate  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  paid  a  price  for  serving  their  coun- 
try far  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

I  especially  want  to  commend  the  DAV 
unit  in  my  own  district  which  is  now 
larger  than  it  has  ever  been  since  World 
War  n.  Day  after  day  they  aid  my  ofiQce 
in  helping  to  obtain  for  the  disabled  vet- 
eran the  things  he  deserves  for  the  sac- 
rifices he  made. 

They  liave  rendered  unstinting  service 
to  my  district  and  I  am  grateful  to  such 
men  as  Bernard  L.  Bonner,  commander- 
adjutant,  Kenneth  Doyle,  senior  vice 
commander,  Leonard  Martin,  junior  vice 
commander,  and  Matthew  Baldi,  treas- 
urer, men  I  have  known  for  years. 

I  am  certain  these  men  are  looking  to 
the  next  50  years  with  even  greater  en- 
thusiasm than  in  the  past  in  their  efforts 
to  restore  New  York's  wounded  veterans 
to  productive  happy  civilian  lives. 

But  no  matter  how  much  these  men 
meld  into  the  civilian  world,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them,  and  I  know  this  is  true  of 
most  veterans  wounded  or  not,  will  re- 
serve a  place  in  their  hearts  for  that  pe- 
riod of  time  when  they  proudly  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  United  States,  a  place  in 
their  hearts  where  they  will  recall  their 
buddies,  alive  and  dead,  who  served  be- 
side them  when  their  country  needed 
them. 


PRIME  MINISTER  OP  ITALY  VISITS 
CAPITOL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  during  their  recent  state  visit,  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
Italy,  Mr.  Colombo  and  Italian  Foreign 
Minister,  Mr.  Moro,  joined  by  Italian 
Ambassador  Egidio  Ortona  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  hon- 
ored us  with  their  presence  at  the 
Capitol.  It  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  have 
had  you  share  in  that  occasion,  reafflrm- 
ing  the  deep  bonds  and  affection  between 
the  American  and  Italian  peoples.  And, 
I  wish,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Prime  Minister  Colombo  as  well  as 
your  own  expression  of  the  feeling  which 
exists  between  our  nations. 
Remarks  or  His  Exceixenct,  The  President 
OF  THE  Council  o»  Ministers  of  Italt 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  am  amongst 
you  today,  honorable  Members  of  Congress, 
together  with  the  Chairman  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives,  Representative  Carl  Albert, 
who  today  so  worthily  occupies  the  place  of 

Speaker,  held  for  many  years  and  with  much 
prestige  by  the  Representative  John  McCor- 
mack  ("vho  was  recently  awarded  the  deco- 
ration of  "Cavallere  dl  Oran  Croce"  by  the 
President  of  the  Italian  Republic).  I  extend 
to  all  of  you  the  most  cordial  and  warmest 
greeting  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 

Our  visit  to  the  U.S.A.  has  afforded  us  the 
means  to  verify  once  more  the  depth  of  the 
long-standing  friendship  between  our  two 
nations,  which  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
fruitful  contribution  you  have  made  In 
participating  In  the  political  life  of  the 
country. 

Tour  Involvement  in  the  political  life,  as 
eminent  representatives  of  the  Italo-Amerl- 
can  community,  has  Increased  In  the  last 
decades:  today  it  Is  the  most  eloquent  proof 
of  the  admirable  success  with  which  the 
Italian  Americans  have  followed  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  American  nation.  Looking 
back  on  the  past,  we  note  with  great  pleasure 
that  in  little  over  twenty  years  the  number 
of  Congressmen  of  Italian  origin  has  In- 
creased from  one  to  nineteen. 

We  are  aware  that,  with  utmost  loyalty  and 
deep  pride  as  American  citizens,  you  act  In 
Congress  for  the  good  of  the  United  States 
and  that  for  this  Country  you  express  with 
dedication  the  best  of  yourselves.  But  we 
are  also  aware  that,  while  you  bear  con- 
stantly In  mind  your  duty  as  representatives 
of  the  American  People,  you  have  not  for- 
gotten the  homeland  of  your  forefathers, 
Italy,  to  which  you  give  proof  of  sincere  at- 
tachment and  deep  affection. 

Thanks  to  the  contributions  of  each  one 
of  you,  over  the  years.  Initiatives  of  par- 
ticular importance  have  been  realized; 
among  these  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
introduction  of  more  liberal  measures  In  the 
field  of  immigration,  which  has  facilitated — 
among  other  things — the  reunification  of 
the  families  of  our  immigrants.  This  Is  a 
need  which  is  deeply  felt,  at  the  present 
moment:  in  view  of  the  changed  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  the  Italians,  the  pat- 
tern of  emigration  is  also  undergoing  a 
change:  it  Is  no  longer  due  to  the  dire  pres- 
sure of  economic  necessities,  but  above  all 
to  the  legitimate  desire  of  many  to  be  re- 
united with  their  loved  ones  who  have  de- 
finitely settled  In  this  great  and  hospitable 
country.  We  are  confident  that  this  valuable 
humanitarian  achievement  will  be  com- 
pleted by  other  legislative  provisions  which 
will  provide  a  more  adequate  solution  to  the 
still  pressing  problem  of  re-uniting  famUles. 

Your  commitment  In  strengthening  the 
bonds  between  the  two  countries  has  also 
been  focused  on  other  objectives  to  which  the 
name  and  prestige  of  the  home  country  have 
been  associated.  Evidence  of  this  lies  In 
your  generous  endeavors  to  have  Columbus 
Day  made  into  a  national  holiday  In  the 
united  States,  a  significant  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  spiritual  ties  which  for  centuries 
have  united  our  two  countries. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  for  all  this  and  we 
thank  you  for  the  sincere  and  real  contribu- 
tion which  you  have  and  will  continue  to 
make  in  order  to  strengthen  the  friendship 
between  the  U.S.A.  and  Italy. 

Our  thoughts  of  gratitude  at  thU  moment 
are  also  turned  to  your  parents  and  to  the 
Older  Italian  immigrants  who  through  their 
h^ble  and  unobstrusive  hard  work,  have 
oeen  truly  responsible  for  the  present  suc- 
cess of  Italians  in  America. 

With  these  sentiments  of  warmth  and 
gritltude  to  all  Italian  Americans.  I  wish  you 
«on.  members  of  Congress,  and  to  your  fam- 
ines, every  happiness  and  the  best  of  success 

•To  the  "Leaders"  of  the  House,  who  have 
honored  us  with  their  presence  at  this  meet- 
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ing,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  regard  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  as  the  truest  seat  of  freedom 
and  democracy,  as  the  most  efficient  Instru- 
ment of  progress  and  most  prolific  example 
of  wise  decision-making.  To  the  Speaker,  Mr. 
Albert,  of  whose  laudable  work  as  legislator 
we  are  well  aware,  and  to  his  colleagues,  we 
also  extend  our  fervent  greeting. 

Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 

Your  Excellency,  the  Prime  Minister;  Tour 
Excellency,  the  Foreign  Minister;  Your  Ex- 
cellency, the  Ambassador  of  Italy;  Your  Ex- 
ceUency,  the  Ambassador  of  the  United 
States;  Your  Excellencies,  and  my  coUeagues 
and  friends: 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  present  at 
the  second  coming  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  your  name  Is,  of  course, 
a  household  word  In  this  country.  It  was 
here  when  this  continent  was  discovered  by 
one  of  your  distant  relatives  nearly  five  cen- 
turies ago.  It  was  another  compatriot  of  yours 
of  that  same  generation  that  gave  this  hemi- 
sphere Its  name.  It  was  principally  Italian 
navigators  who  opened  up  the  two  oceans 
and  a  new  world  to  Spain  and  Britain  and 
other  European  nations.  It  viras  your  people 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  civilization  in 
this  hemisphere;  they  have  been  partici- 
pating citizens  ever  since.  As  v^ltness  today, 
that  seventeen  American  Congressmen  of 
Italian  descent  hold  outstanding  positions  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  one.  Sena- 
tor Pastore,  is  probably  the  most  eloquent 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Italians 
In  America  have  excelled  In  every  walk  of 
American  life.  The  spirit  of  America  would 
not  be  the  same  If  it  did  not  have  in  it  a 
blend  of  the  spirit  of  Italy.  Here  in  this  very 
Capitol,  the  mecca  of  American  democracy, 
Italian  influences  are  evident  everywhere.  It 
was  Itellan-born  Constantino  Bnmildl  who 
became  the  Michelangelo  of  the  Capitol.  The 
most  famous  art  work  In  any  public  build- 
ing In  America  was  done  by  him  here  In  the 
Capitol  dome,  which  Is  directly  above  the 
room  In  which  we  are  meeting  now.  Every 
President  who  walks  out  of  th"  Capitol  Build- 
ing onto  the  steps  of  the  East  Front  to  be 
sworn  into  office  by  the  Chief  Justice,  passes 
through  bronze  doors  containing  a  picture  of 
the  first  landing  of  Columbus.  Thanks  to 
Congressman  Peter  Rodlno  of  New  Jersey, 
Columbus  Day  Is  now  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
can national  holidays. 

We  welcome  you  not  only  as  a  great  man 
and  citizen  of  the  world,  but  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  free  and  friendly  nation  whose 
ties  to  this  country  In  culture,  blood  and 
politics  are  very  strong.  The  United  States  of 
America  has  no  better  friend  In  the  world 
than  the  Republic  of  Italy.  We  have  common 
interests  In  human  freedom  and  common  be- 
liefs in  the  dignity  and  importance  of  human 
beings.  I  have  said  that  no  country,  not  even 
Great  Britain,  has  had  a  greater  Impact  on 
this  country  than  Italy.  Yes,  no  country  In 
all  the  world  has  had  an  impact  so  great  on 
western  civilization  as  the  country  from 
which  you  come.  In  no  other  country  can 
one  see  outstanding  physical  representations 
of  every  generation  since  western  civiliza- 
tion began,  in  such  quantity  as  in  your  own. 
Western  civilization  was  founded  there.  Italy 
is  the  cultural  capital  of  the  world,  as  It  Is 
the  original  capital  of  the  modem  civilized 
world.  No  other  country  has  matched  the 
quality  of  your  artists.  In  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  in  song,  there  is  only  one  Italy. 

I  have  been  In  your  beautiful  country 
many  times.  I  first  went  there  In  1927  when 
I  was  a  high  school  student.  I  was  never 
more  Impressed.  The  beauty  and  majesty  of 
the  Italian  Alps,  your  great  galleries,  operas 
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and  theaters,  your  matchless  cuisine,  yotir 
friendly  and  loveable  people,  made  an  early 
Impression  upon  me  that  has  caused  me  to 
believe  over  the  years  that  the  spirit  of  Italy 
Is  the  spirit  of  life  Itself.  I  am  proud  that 
I  come  from  the  county  In  Oklahoma  that 
has  more  citizens  of  Italian  origin  than  any 
other  county  In  my  State.  I  have  known 
Italian-Americans  all  my  life;  I  have  known 
them  In  Italy  since  I  was  a  boy.  I  can  count 
any  number  of  them  among  my  finest  and 
closest  friends. 

So,  sir.  It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  per- 
sonally to  be  able  to  welcome  one  of  Italy's 
most  distinguished  sons  to  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States.  And  now,  will  you  stand 
with  ^e  as  I  propose  a  toast,  first  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  and  second  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Italy? 


AUTOMOBILE  GRAVEYARDS— LET 
US  MAKE  A  NATIONAL  EYESORE 
A  NATIONAL  ASSET 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF  OBIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Oliio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
junked  automobile  is  the  most  obvious 
example  of  our  nationwide  solid  waste 
disposal  problem.  In  his  environmental 
message  last  year  the  President  noted 
that — 

Pew  of  America's  eyesores  are  so  unsightly 
as  its  millions  of  junk  automobiles. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  if  we  placed 
all  the  abandoned  and  obsolete  auto- 
mobiles in  the  United  States  side  by  side 
we  could  put  a  "girdle  around  the  earth." 
The  number  of  rusty  hulks  in  jimkpiles 
and  graveyards  throughout  the  country 
is  estimated  between  15  and  20  million 
and  represents  $1  billion  in  reuseable 
metals.  This  year  85  percent  of  the  9  mil- 
lion automobiles  which  will  go  out  of 
service  will  be  recycled  into  new  metals, 
but  the  remaining  1,300,000  will  simply 
be  abandoned  on  neighborhood  streets, 
deserted  roads,  or  country  hillsides. 

The  richest  mineral  source  of  the  prod- 
ucts discarded  by  our  aflBuent  society  is 
interestingly  enough  scrap  autos.  Al- 
though discarded  car  hulks  constitute 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  waste  dis- 
posal problem  in  terms  of  tonnage,  they 
are  higher  in  metal  recycle  value  than 
other  material.  Recent  studies  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  on  the  conversion  of  old 
cars  to  metals  suitable  for  recycling 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  a  representative 
automobile  would  yield  2,500  pounds  of 
steel,  500  pounds  of  zinc,  20  poimds  of 
lead,  and  51  pounds  of  aluminum.  The 
xise  of  just  1  ton  of  scrap  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  IVz  tons  of  iron  ore,  1  ton 
of  coke,  and  one-half  ton  of  limestone. 

There  is  growing  recognition  in  the 
Congress  and  throughout  the  Nation 
that  we  need  to  recycle  solid  waste  ma- 
terial back  into  the  economy  instead  of 
permitting  It  to  deface  our  landscape 
and  pollute  our  environment.  The  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  approved  by  the 
91st  Congress  was  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  providing  the  mechanism  for 
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proper  solid  waste  management,  but  we 
need  to  do  more  in  this  area. 

I  have  coeponsored  legislation  which  I 
believe  will  effectively  deal  with  the 
abandoned  automobile  problem  and 
change  It  from  a  national  eyesore  Into 
a  national  asset  by  recycling  these  rust- 
ing, worn-out  hulks  back  into  the  steel 
Tn«»^icing  process.  The  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  encourage  States  to  establish 
abandoned  automobile  removal  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  tax  incentives  for 
the  recycling  of  auto  scrap. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  annually 
earmark  1  percent  of  the  Federal  auto 
excise  tax  to  assist  States  in  funding 
pickup  and  removal  programs. 

It  is  felt  that  this  amount  will  enable 
us  to  collect  the  number  of  automobiles 
abandoned  each  year  and  begin  to  re- 
move the  15  to  20  million  strewn 
throughout  our  countryside.  In  order  for 
scrap  processors  to  increase  efflciency 
and  handle  the  added  volume  imder 
these  collection  programs,  the  bill  would 
allow  rapid  amortization  tax  benefits  for 
the  purchase  of  modern  equipment  and 
machinery  for  reducing  old  cars  to  use- 
able scrap.  As  I  have  indicated  an  old, 
junked  car  is  a  valuable  mineral  resource 
if  recycled.  The  reclamation  of  aban- 
doned automobiles  Is  a  logical  answer  to 
cleaning  up  our  landscape  and  at  the 
same  time  conserving  irreplaceaWe  nat- 
ural minerals. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OP  GREEK 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or   FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  29, 1453,  Constantinople,  the  New 
Rome,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  and  more  than  1,000  years  of  By- 
zantine history  came  to  an  end.  As  a  re- 
sult, Greece,  and  most  of  Eastern  Eur- 
ope, were  placed  in  a  servitude  which 
lasted  almost  four  centuries,  and  what 
was  left  of  the  Hellenic  and  Byzantine 
cultures  was  forced  to  be  buried  in  the 
monasteries  or  to  be  passed  from  one 
generation  to  another  by  i,ecret  gather- 
ings of  worshippers  and  children  seeking 
a  knowledge  of  their  historic  ptist.  In  this 
way,  Greece  was  able  to  preserve  her  tra- 
ditions, and  in  doing  so  the  desire  for  a 
liberated  Greece  was  always  present,  for 
Greeks,  from  the  beginnings  of  the  an- 
cient city-states,  always  recall  the 
thought  of  Isocrates: 

Remember  no  human  condition  Is  ever 
permanent.  Then,  you  will  not  b«  overjoyed 
in  good  fortxme,  nor  too  sorrowful  In  mis- 
fort  ime. 

The  success  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  its  "shot  heard  around  the 
world,"  inspired,  as  It  still  does,  the  op- 
pressed people  of  the  world.  And,  then 
the  French  Revolution  with  its  principles 
of  liberty  and  equality  again  challenged 
the  old  order.  Europe  was  swept  with 
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these  ideals,  and  Greece,  too,  was  touched 
by  the  cries  of  freedom. 

On  March  25,  1821,  Archbishop  Ger- 
manos,  and  his  fellow  churchmen,  raised 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  their  banner  of 
rebellion,  and  the  Greek  war  of  inde- 
pendence had  begim.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  czarist  Russia  all  sympa- 
thized with  this  noble  cause. 

And,  although  the  Ottoman  Turks 
were  ruthless  in  their  massacre  of  Greeks, 
ever  to  the  point  of  executing  the  ecu- 
menical patriarch  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  Greece  was  zealous  in  her  desire 
to  overthrow  the  yoke  of  bondage,  so  that 
by  1830  with  the  final  defeat  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  she  was  gxiaranteed  her 
independence. 

Greece  is  no  longer  as  powerful  as  she 
once  was.  Nevertheless,  we  are  still  in- 
debted to  her  and  her  people.  Let  us,  for 
a  moment,  recall  the  words  of  Odysseus : 
Ay,  miserable  me,  now  I  am  only  a  shadow 
Of  the  strong  man  that  I  onoe  was  I  But  If 
You  look  with  care  at  this  old  stubble 
Then  you  may  guees  how  straight  and  tall 
Once  grew  the  com. 

Consequently,  in  the  year  in  which  all 
Greeks  will  be  commemorating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their  nation, 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  5491  because  It  is 
fitting  for  the  United  States  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  historic  occasion  with  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp,  for  Greece, 
as  the  United  States  did  in  1776,  came 
out  of  chaos.  However,  unlike  the  United 
States,  Greece  was  reborn,  not  bom. 
And,  while  Odysseus  and  Achilles  are 
dead,  and  while  there  is  no  longer  a  Plato, 
Socrates,  and  Arlstole,  and  while  Aescph- 
ylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  now 
of  the  past,  the  commemoration  of  Greek 
Independence  reminds  us  ali  of  that  gift, 
bequeathed  to  the  world  by  Greece,  suad 
yet  rediscovered  by  her  only  in  1821 — 
freedom 
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AFL-CIO  CONSUMER  STATEMENT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
AFL-CIO  executive  council  recently  is- 
sued a  statement  on  consumer  protection 
which  was  an  articulate,  forceful  pres- 
entation of  the  types  of  legislation  re- 
quired to  give  the  consumer  adequate 
protection  in  the  marketplace.  It  reflects 
the  firm  suid  unswerving  commitment  of 
the  labor  movement  to  progressive  con- 
sumer legislation. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  Exbcotive 

COTTNCIL  ON  CONSTTMSK  PROTFCTION 

Despite  some  forward  steps  by  the  91st 
Congress,  the  advance  of  consumer  protec- 
tive legislation  was  disappointingly  small  In 
the  past  two  years.  The  disappointment  is 
especially  keen,  in  view  of  the  large  number 
of  proposals  that  were  made  and  the  several 
that  came  cloee  to  final  passage,  but  nar- 
rowly missed. 

Outstanding  among  the  bills  on  which 
the  Congress  bad  nearly  completed  action 
were  the  consumer  class  action  proposal  and 


the  bin  to  create  an  independent  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  In  the  Executive  Br^tnch 
of  the  federal  government.  We  urge  the  92nd 
Congress  to  act  promptly  on  these  measures. 
Other  major  consumer  legislation  which 
win  be  ready  for  consideration  by  the  92nd 
Congress  will  reflect  the  work  of  special 
studies,  authorized  In  previous  years.  The 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
which  completed  its  report  In  June  1970, 
recommended  a  comprehensive  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  which  would  for  the  first 
time  provide  significant  consumer  protection 
against  hazardous  household  appliances  and 
equipment.  Certain  features  of  the  proposed 
legislation  may  need  Improvement  or 
strengthening,  but  we  are  glad  to  endorse 
Its  major  objectives  and  commend  the  Com- 
mission on  its  work. 

The  principles  of  testing  for  safety  before 
releasing  unknown  potentially  hazardous 
new  products  upon  the  public  should  be 
firmly  Imbedded  In  the  proposed  new  legis- 
lation. This  requirement  should  also  be  In- 
troduced In  existing  consumer  safety  statutes 
where  It  does  not  now  exist,  such  as  the 
Hazardous  Substances  Act,  the  Plammable 
Fa'irtcs  Act.  and  the  parts  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Act  dealing  with  cosmetics  and  medical 
equipment.  Recent  evidence  of  possible  con- 
sumer Injuries  from  widely-sold  new  enzyme 
laundry  detergents  Is  a  clear  case  In  point. 
The  safety  of  food  products  Is  of  mounting 
concern  to  the  public,  alarmed  In  recent 
months  over  mercury  contamination  of  tuna 
packs.  We  call  for  greatly  stepped  up  re- 
sources for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  speedy  enactment  of  the  previously 
proposed  Wholesome  Pish  and  Fishery  Prod- 
ucts Act,  Including  provision  for  continuous, 
full-time  Inspection  of  fish -processing  plants. 
The  comprehensive  Automobile  Insurance 
and  Compensation  Study  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  been 
largely  completed  and  Congress  should  b« 
in  a  position  to  act  concretely  on  the  crisis 
in  auto  Insurance.  The  outlines  of  con- 
structive auto  insurance  reform  have  al- 
ready been  laid  out  in  legislative  proposals 
Introduced  by  Senator  Philip  Hart  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  Congress.  We  are  glad 
to  endorse  this  approach.  Including  the  In- 
troduction of  the  "no-fault"  principle  into 
the  basic  system  of  compensation  to  accident 
victims,  the  encouragement  of  group  cover- 
age and  the  provisions  designed  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  auto  repair. 

The  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance,  currently  engaged  in  a  study  of 
consumer  credit  practices  under  the  terms 
of  the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of 
1968.  will  not  report  untU  July  1972.  Pending 
completion  of  this  work.  Congress  and  the 
administrative  agencies  can  and  should  take 
action  on  immediate,  pressing  Issues.  In  par- 
ticular, we  commend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  its  proposed  Trade  Regiilatlon 
Rules  which  would  provide  a  "cooling  off" 
period  in  door-to-door  sales  and,  even  more 
important,  preserve  a  buyer's  rights  and  de- 
fenses when  a  retailer  transfers  a  consumer 
credit  contract  to  a  finance  company  or  other 
party. 

Legislative  or  administrative  action  should 
also  be  taken  to  remedy  consumer  com- 
plaints of  faulty  bUllng  practices  and  com- 
puUtlon  of  finance  charges  on  revolving 
credit  accounts.  Excessive  charges  for  credit 
life,  accident  and  health  Insurance,  sold  by 
lenders  in  connection  with  consumer  loans, 
should  be  eliminated  by  legislation  direct- 
ing the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  establish 
ceilings  on  such  charges. 

The  proposed  Uniform  Consiuner  Credit 
Code,  intended  by  Its  sponsors  for  adoption 
into  the  laws  of  every  state,  will  again  be 
under  widespread  consideration  in  1971,  when 
most  state  legislatures  are  scheduled  to  meet. 
We  again  caution  state  bodies  as  to  inade- 
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quacles  in  the  Code,  especially  the  excessive 
finance  charges  permitted  to  creditors  and 
the  failure  to  make  significant  improve- 
ments in  wage  garnishment  provisions,  be- 
yond those  already  established  in  federal  law. 

Sales  and  promotional  gimmickry  continue 
to  frustrate  the  consumer's  need  for  reliable 
and  unbiased  product  information  on  the 
product  he  buys. 

To  enable  the  consunser  to  make  easy  price 
comparisons  on  packaged  products,  we  favor 
amending  the  Truth  In  Packaging  Act  to  re- 
quire disclosure  of  prices  in  terms  of  price  per 
unit  of  quantity. 

Present  government  consumer  Information 
services  should  be  expanded  and  consiuner 
product-testing  results,  complied  by  federal 
agencies,  should  be  made  fully  available  to 
the  public  In  readily  understandable  form. 
Additional  facilities  for  impartial  testing  of 
consumer  products  should  be  developed  and 
the  groundwork  laid  for  Instituting  a  system 
of  labeling  on  performance  characteristics 
of  consumer  products. 

Immediate  progress  toward  more  informa- 
tive labeling  can  be  made  by  enacting  leg- 
islative propsals  to  require  label  Information 
on  product  durability.  Labeling  of  expiration 
dates  for  food  and  other  perishable  products 
Is  of  particular  priority.  Broader  requirements 
for  disclosure  of  food  Ingredients  and  nutri- 
tive values  are  also  needed. 

Ctovernment  product  grading  programs 
should  be  Improved  and  made  compulsory  at 
the  retail  level  at  least  for  basic  foods. 

The  public  continues  to  be  harassed  and 
cheated  by  meaningless  and  ineffective 
guarantees  and  warranties  Issued  by  manu- 
factixrers  on  the  reliability  and  performance 
of  their  products.  We  favor  legislation  that 
will  induce  manufacturers  to  stand — not 
hide — behind  their  products. 

Finally,  we  support  stronger  and  broader 
powers  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
deal  with  consumer  deception  and  fraud.  In- 
creased penalties  expanded  jurisdiction  over 
commerce,  power  to  Issue  temporary  Injunc- 
tions and  binding  regulations,  plus  authority 
to  obtain  redress  for  Injured  consiuners  are 
essential  Ingredients.  If  these  reforms  can 
be  enacted,  along  with  a  strong  consumer 
class  action  bill  enabUng  consumes  to  sue 
as  a  group  when  they  have  been  cheated 
in  sales  transactions,  real  progress  can  be 
made  in  reducing  the  victimization  and 
gouges  that  today  are  too  often  the  experience 
of  the  buying  public. 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  an  article  by  Capt.  Donald 
A.  Patrick,  ASCE,  who  recently  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  of  Pacific  Ar- 
chitects &  Engineers  International,  and 
will  oversee  Far  East  operations  from 
the  firm's  Tokyo  office.  I  feel  this  subject 
should  receive  more  consideration  and 
I  submit  the  article  for  reprinting  in 
the  Record  : 

MULTTYBAH     CONSTBTTCTION     CONTRACTS 

A  multi-year  contract  makes  the  total 
scope  of  a  project  a  condition  of  the  con- 
tract even  though  only  Increments  of  this 
total  scope  are  placed  in  the  contract  as 
runds  are  needed.  Thus,  both  parties  assume 
a  risk  that  future  funds  will  become  avaU- 
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able  as  agreed  to  In  the  contract,  in  the  be- 
lief that  economies  resulting  from  the  larger 
scope  will  more  than  offset  the  probability 
of  paying  termination  charges  if  the  full 
contract  scope  is  not  carried  out. 

The  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regula- 
tions (ASPR)  (1-922.1)  indicate  tiiat  the 
advantages  of  multi-year  procurement  in- 
clude such  things  as  lower  coet,  more  stand- 
ardization, reduced  contract  administra- 
tion. Improved  continuity,  and  greater  com- 
petition. Basically,  the  features  of  multi- 
year  contracts  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  procurement  covers  two  to  five 
years  of  funding  increment  according  to 
ASPR.  A  similar  construction  period  is  prob- 
ably all  that  is  reasonable  In  the  non-federal 
market  as  well.  Funds  are  added  annually 
or  at  other  intervals  to  the  contract. 

(2)  If  funding  for  future  increments  is 
relatively  uncertain,  or  If,  as  in  the  federal 
case,  the  Congress  normally  requires  it,  each 
funding  Increment  may  be  structured  to  pro- 
vide a  complete  and  usable  product. 

(3)  Funds  are  obligated  as  each  funding 
Increment  is  added. 

(4)  TTie  contract  form  can  be  any  of  the 
normal  types:  formally  advertised,  fixed 
price,  unit  price  negotiated,  etc. 

(6)  Award  may  be  based  on  the  total  pack- 
age price  or  the  first-year  price,  although 
only  the  initial  increment  of  funds  is  ob- 
ligated. 

(6)  The  contractor  is  paid  termination 
costs  if  the  contract  term  Is  shortened. 

(7)  The  contracts  may  Include  price  esca- 
lation provisions. 

(8)  The  contract  is  not  an  option  contract 
unless  specific  option  features  are  Included. 
Option,  in  this  case,  means  the  contractor 
may  select  among  materials,  deeigns,  or 
methods  as  permitted  by  the  specifications. 
A  contract  giving  the  client  an  option  to 
add  work  at  a  later  date  lacks  many  of  the 
multi-year  contract  advantages.  First.  It  is 
a  much  more  uncertain  situation  usually 
causing  the  contractor  to  bid  to  get  the  work 
on  the  first  Increment,  and  then  charge  as 
much  as  the  traffic  wUl  bear  (rather  than 
Incremental  cost  basis)  for  the  follow-on. 
Second,  the  contractor  certainly  is  not  going 
to  deveolp  special  equipment,  training  pro- 
gram*, casting  yards,  etc.,  for  \mcertaln  fu- 
ture programs. 

SOME   CASES   IN   POINT 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  found  con- 
siderable advantage,  both  to  Itself  and  to 
Industry,  by  contracting  for  procurement  In 
a  two-  to  five-year  time  frame,  using  the 
multi-year  technique.  Specifically,  aircraft 
ships  and  all  manner  of  smaller  hardware 
have  been  contracted  on  a  multi-year  basis. 
Similarly,  the  Congress  recently  approved 
multi-year  contracting  for  certain  operations 
and  maintenance  services,  especially  where 
moblUaztlon  and  demobilization  costs  are 
relatively  high.  And  so  two  questions  arise: 
(1)  should  multi-year  procurement  be  used 
for  construction,  and  (2)  if  so,  what  are  the 
decision  rules  for  selecting  multi-year  pro- 
curement over  other  types? 

Before  going  Into  the  detaUs  of  multi-year 
contracting  for  construction  and  what  it  en- 
tails, a  review  of  some  typical  construction 
situations  will  Illustrate  some  opportunities 
for  Improvement.  The  following  are  based  on 
actual  construction  projects: 

1)  FacUlt!es  not  needed  all  at  once — For 
example,  housing  and  dining  facilities  for 
1,000  students  were  needed  to  acconmiodate 
a  build-up  in  increments  of  250  students. 
Funding  was  In  four  successive  increments 
with  four  successive  contracts.  Three  differ- 
ent contractors  were  employed  on  the  first 
three  Increments,  followed  by  the  first  con- 
tractor being  awarded  the  four  increment. 
All  of  these  contracts  were  formally  adver- 
tised, fixed-price,  competitively  bid. 
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(2)  Facilities  cant  be  built  all  at  once— 
Replacement  projects,  say  In  a  facilities  com- 
plex, may  require  demolishing  facilities  and 
replacing  with  other  facilities  whUe  the  over- 
all faculty  remains  in  c^>€ratlon;  or  a  build- 
ing may  require  considerable  time  to  erect 
followed  by  equipment  Installation  or  out- 
fitting of  some  kind.  The  tendency  In  these 
cases  is  to  award  individual  contracts,  even 
though  the  ftill  scope  is  known. 

(3)  Sequential  projects  cannot  be  awarded 
individually  within  available  funds — The 
tendency  is  to  wait  until  later  increments 
make  the  project  big  enough  to  attract  suit- 
able bids.  For  example,  housing  in  several 
successive  funding  increments  could  not  be 
awarded  within  available  funds  when  adver- 
tised successively.  The  projects  were  awarded 
within  available  funds  when  packaged  in  one 
increment  with  an  option  (which  was  exer- 
cised) to  add  an  Increment  in  a  later  pro- 
gram. This  procedure  was  not  a  true  multi- 
year  contraci;  in  that  the  option  rested  with 
the  client  as  to  whether  the  final  increment 
would  be  added. 

(4)  Funds  not  available  all  at  once — Oor- 
emment  agencies  and  other  clients  all  have 
budget  restraints  and  desire  to  make  funds 
go  as  far  as  possible  in  any  budget  period. 
Thus,  if  parts  of  the  project  can  be  deferred 
for  any  reason,  they  will  be  budget«d  in- 
crementally. The  tendency  is  to  award  in- 
dividual contracts  as  funds  become  available. 
Projects  funded  by  bond  Issues  and  borrowed 
money  may  show  substantial  savings  if  funds 
are  spiled  only  as  needed  Incrementally. 

(6)  Plans  changed  without  full  knowl- 
edge— ^when  projects  are  presented  individu- 
ally, various  reviewers  tend  to  treat  them  as 
individual  projects  for  deleting  or  reducing 
the  soc^e.  Such  action  may  be  Inconsistent 
with  a  master  plan,  and  require  redesign  In 
the  midst  of  plan  execution. 

Prom  these  typical  situations,  opportuni- 
ties can  be  seen  for  the  construction  Indus- 
try working  with  the  client  to  stabUize  the 
situation  considerably  and  achieve  substan- 
tial economies  by  longer  term,  more  com- 
prehensive contracts.  Thiis  the  question, 
"Should  multi-year  procurement  be  uaed  for 
oonatruction?",  la  answered  "Yes." 

NZED  roR  BcoNoirr 

For  many  owners  a  reduction  in  costs  for 
construction  projects  will  result  in  the  same 
or  even  increased  budgets  for  construction. 
Level  budgets  will  go  further  towards  re- 
ducing construction  backlogs,  and  economic- 
ally marginal  projects  will  become  cost  ef- 
fective. 

Specifically,  the  military  construction  pro- 
grams have  been  too  small  in  terms  of  sup- 
port to  new  mission  requirements  as  well  as 
modernization  of  existing  facilities.  Serious 
shortages  occur  in  such  critical  areas  as  per- 
sonnel facilities,  naval  shipyard  moderniza- 
tion. Industrial  faculties,  hospitals  and  pol- 
lution abatement. 

Congressman  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes.  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  military  construc- 
tion. House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Congress,  asked  a  poignant  question  con- 
cerning military  construction  appropria- 
tions: "Are  we  planning  right  and  building 
enough?"*  His  answer  was  "no"  to  both 
parts  of  the  question.  He  Indicated  a  need  for 
sound  planning  supported  by  proper  main- 
tenance as  a  joint  responslbUlty  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  addition,  programming  and  coat  es- 
timating for  military  construction  projects 
have  received  considerable  attention.  With 
combined  annual  military  construction  pro- 
grams of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  in 
the  $1  billion  cost  range,  programming  and 
estimating  assume  major  importance.  In 
1968.  for  example,  the  under  secretary  of  the 
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Navy  Initiated  a  new  emphasis  on  multi- 
year  construction  programming.  He  stated 
that  "the  lormxilatlon  and  review  tasks  as- 
sociated with  the  current  budget  years  have 
tended  to  distract  us  from  the  long  range 
programs  of  which  the  budget  year  programs 
Is  an  Increment.  It  also  seems  that  the 
strength  of  our  program  Is  degraded  In  Con- 
gressional presentations  which  do  not  Illu- 
strate adequately  the  relationships  of  the  an- 
nual Increment  to  our  Important  long  range 
programs."  •  Similarly,  the  Congress,  through 
Its  hearings  and  committee  reports,  has 
purred  the  Department  of  Defense  to  Im- 
prove programming  and  cost  estimating. 

One  contribution  to  reducing  costs  and 
also  solving  these  programming  and  es- 
timating problems  would  be  to  enlist  more 
of  the  management  and  Ingenuity  of  the 
private  construction  Industry  which  does 
most  DOD  construction.  In  this  regard,  multi- 
year  contracting  could  make  a  definite  con- 
tribution. 

CONSTRUCTION    INDUSTRY    WOULD    BENETIT 

Long  term  construction  contracts  often 
are  not  awarded  because  of  the  uncertain- 
ties In  the  Industry.  In  addition,  many  con- 
tractors, particularly  smaller  ones,  are  geared 
for  single  task  projects  and  do  not  have  the 
management  staffs  for  longer  term  projects. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  large  projects  are 
awarded,  such  as  dams.  Industrial  facilities 
and  housing  projects,  which  do  require  the 
long  range  viewpoint. 

The  construction  industry  traditionally 
has  been  fractionated  in  such  a  manner  that 
modern  management  techniques,  as  well  as 
long-term  development  and  research,  have 
been  Inhibited.  In  1967  there  were  800,000 
contractors  In  the  U.S.  doing  an  $80  billion 
annual  business,  yet  a  listing  of  university 
research  on  construction  would  fit  on  a  single 
typewritten  pBge.»  And  in  1969,  only  three 
firms  had  more  than  $1  billion  of  contracts.* 

Longer  term  contracts  on  a  multi-year 
basis  would  greatly  tend  to  stabilize  the 
Income  of  the  contractor.  Thus,  the  contrac- 
tor could  expand  his  permanent  staff  on 
management  and  labor  in  order  to  reap  addi- 
tional profits.  Pooling  of  resources  through 
joint  ventures  would  be  encouraged.  So- 
phisticated managerial  techniques,  research 
and  development  could  be  used  to  obtain 
economies. 

Of  course,  in  such  an  Industry  as  con- 
struction, with  its  long  traditions,  unique 
features,  and  competition- tested  makeup, 
major  changes  do  not  come  easily.  Multi- 
year  contracting,  nevertheless,  can  provide  an 
element  of  stability  which  will  encourage  the 
better  managed  firms. 

DECISION    GUIDELINES 

The  decision  framework  which  would  lead 
to  selection  or  rejection  of  a  multi-year  con- 
struction contract  should  be  Identified.  A 
number  of  considerations  should  be  ex- 
amined In  detail,  both  separately  and  In 
combination.  A  list  of  questions  has  been 
derived  which  should  aid  in  the  decision. 
Other  questions  may  be  applicable  to  a  spe- 
cific project;  however,  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, esjjeclally  quantitative  answers,  may 
reveal  opportunities  for  significant  cost  sav- 
ings and  other  improvements. 

(1)   Planning  and  Design. 

a.  Master  plan — Is  a  master  plan  firm 
enough  to  look  two  to  five  years  ahead? 

b.  Systems — Is  a  larger  project  suitable 
for  systems  applications,  such  as  modular 
design,  integrated  structural  and  mechanical 
systems,  or  computer  uses? 

c.  Stability  of  development — Is  the  end 
product  stable  in  development,  such  as  pay- 
ing, or  are  breakthroxighs  expected  during 
the  multi-year  period,  such  as  factory  fabrica- 
tion of  sub-assemblies?  Note  that  a  multi- 
year  approach  may  encourage  such  break- 
throughs. 

d.  Design  status — Will  design  for  the  entire 
project  be  complete  by  the  time  the  first 
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increment  Is  awarded?  Should  design  be  in- 
cluded In  the  construotlon  contract  as  a 
turnkey  project? 

e.  Will  financing  costs  be  stabilized  and 
reduced  through  substitution  of  agreed  con- 
tract coets  for  estimates,  and  use  of  incre- 
mental funding  having  a  lower  present  value 
than  a  single  funding  amount? 
(2)  Oonstaructlon  Features. 

a.  Remoteness  of  site — Is  the  construction 
site  BO  remote  that  extensive  contractor  facl- 
Utles  wiU  be  required? 

b.  Continuity  of  performance — Can  the 
contractor,  knowing  the  full  futtire  scope 
and  the  funding  schedule,  provide  for  con- 
tinuous performance,  leveling  o\ir  seasonal 
peaks  and  arranging  for  resources  schedul- 
ing? 

c.  Specialized  developments — Are  more  ef- 
ficient equipment,  casting  yards,  new  tech- 
niques and  specialized  facilities  likely  to  be 
developed  for  a  contract  with  a  broader  base 
than  a  single  Increment? 

d.  Similarity  of  construction  type — Are 
similar  or  related  construction  features  in- 
volved, such  as  pile  driving,  precast  concrete 
sections,  or  compatibility  of  electrical  gear? 

e.  Repetltlveness — Does  the  project  under 
consideration  have  repetitive  end  products, 
such  as  housing,  increments  of  aircraft  park- 
ing aprons,  or  highway  work?  Will  standard- 
ization be  enhanced? 

(3)  Construction  Execution. 

a.  Mobilization  costs — Are  these,  as  well  as 
demobilization  coets,  a  substantial  part  of 
the  total  cost,  and  wxDuJd  they  be  repeated 
in  successive  contracts? 

b.  Quality  control  procedures,  pre-produc- 
tion runs  and  pilot  testing — Would  they  be 
repeated  in  successive  contracts? 

c.  Level  of  effort — Is  a  level  of  effort  ap- 
proach, rather  than  peaks  and  valleys,  likely 
to  have  benefits?  Will  the  work  force  and 
other  resources  be  stabilized? 

d.  Learning  curves — Are  personnel  apt  to 
Improve  with  a  more  extesislve  contract  pe- 
riod, and  are  they  likely  to  stay  with  the  Job 
until  the  end? 

e.  Construction  sequencing — Is  the  se- 
quencing such  that  activities  such  as  pile 
driving  or  mechanical  installations  would  be 
completed  in  the  first  increment  in  proper 
time  phase  with  the  follow-on  increments? 

f.  Materials  buys — Would  single  purchases 
with  phased  delivery  schedules  be  less 
costly? 

g.  Equipment  usage — ^WIU  schedules  be 
more  economical  and  over  longer  deprecia- 
tion periods? 

h.  Quality — Will  It  be  improved  under  a 
single  contract? 

(4)  Contract  Administration. 

a.  Project  scope — Will  a  larger  scope  in- 
terest more  contractors,  plus  enhancing 
competition   resulting  in  lower  total   cost? 

b.  Work  phasing — Will  phasing  with  owner 
operations  and  among  the  several  items  un- 
der the  single  contract  be  simplified?  Will  a 
single  source  of  responsibility  aid  in  fitting 
all  items  Into  an  Integrated  whole? 

c.  Other  fund  sources — Is  it  reasonable  to 
Include  other  funds  for  related  work  for  a 
larger  single  contract,  such  as  operations  and 
maintenance  funds  for  outfitting,  or  pro- 
curement funds  for  Installed  equipment  In 
later  years? 

d.  Putiu-e  Increments — Are  the  out-year 
Items  in  an  approved  plan  or  do  they  other- 
wise have  an  approval  for  follow-on  budg- 
ets? Will  fund  fiow  synchronize  with  field 
needs? 

e.  Periodic  revalidation — Does  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  lend  Itself  to  revalidation 
as  time  progresses,  in  comparison  to  paying 
the  termination  costs  of  the  multi-year  con- 
tract and  starting  a  new  contract? 

f.  Contract  administration  costs — Will  a 
single  contract  covering  several  increments 
reduce  contract  administration  costs  both 
for  the  owner  and  the  contractor?  Are  multl- 
vear  sub-contracts  desirable? 
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(6)   Other. 

a.  Area-wide  considerations — Can  appro- 
priate items  be  grouped  within  a  logical  ge- 
ographic area,  such  as  phased  construction 
of  housing  throughout  a  metrojKJlitan  com- 
plex? 

b.  Construction  industry — What  speolfle 
Industry  factors,  such  as  small  business  set- 
asides,  would  affect  multi-year  contracting? 

c.  Contractor  capabilities — Are  these  suit- 
able for  longer  term,  more  extensive  proj- 
ects, or  are  potential  contractors  all  of  small 
scale? 

d.  Politics — Are  politics,  domestic  or  for- 
eign, amenable  to  longer  term  commit- 
ments? 

e.  Termination  costs — Are  the  termination 
costs,  even  though  presimiably  stepped  down 
year  by  year,  compatible  with  the  savings 
anticipated?  Note  that  in  many  cases  the 
first-year  cost  plus  the  termination  cost 
would  not  exceed  the  cost  under  a  single 
Increment  contract  and  in  the  second  and 
subsequent  years  savings   would  accrue. 

f.  Risk  and  uncertainty — Can  the  deci- 
sion be  reduced  to  a  risk  situation  with 
probabilities  assigned  to  the  various  possible 
outcomes?  Or  is  it  an  uncertainty  situation 
with  inadequate  probability  information,  but 
still  subject  to  rational  decision? 

ACTIONS  NOW 

Sufficient  reasons  are  available  to  proceed 
with  multi-year  construction  contracts  more 
extensively  In  appropriate  cases.  The  decision 
considerations  listed  previously  should  be 
applied  to  each  potential  multi-year  con- 
tracting situation.  These  conslderaUons 
should  be  quantified  as  much  as  possible, 
particularly  in  cost  areas.  However,  the  real 
test  of  multi-year  contracting  is  In  the  mar- 
ket. The  end  result  expected  is  greater  use 
of  construction  Industry  management  tal- 
ent and  resources  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
owners  and  constructors. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Bikes,  Robert  L.  P.,  "Military  Construc- 
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•Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Memoran- 
dum for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opepations,  the 
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Military  Construction — Multi-Year  Pro- 
gramming. 30  Jan.  1968. 

» "ASCE  Forms  Construction  Research 
Council,"  Civil  Engineering,  August  1968,  p. 
90. 
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DAV  DAY  IN  CONGRESS— A  TRIBUTE 
TO  QUIET  COURAGE 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  responsibility  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety to  its  disabled  veterans  was  set 
forth  more  than  2,000  years  ago 
by  the  Greek  ruler  Pericles,  in  a  funeral 
oration  in  honor  of  Athenian  soldiers. 

Pericles  stated  that  when  a  democracy 
accepts  men  to  fight  in  its  defense,  it 
incurs  a  duty  to  provide  for  those  men 
and  their  families  should  they  be  in- 
jured or  killed.  This  duty  arises  from  the 
risks  of  armed  service  to  the  relatively 
few  and  the  considerable  benefits  result- 
ant thereupon  to  all. 

The  gap  between  democratic  ideals  and 
democratic  practice  is.  of  course,  always 
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with  us,  but  of  this  Nation's  continuing 
fulfillment  of  its  duty  to  its  disabled  vet- 
erans, there  is  much  to  be  proud. 

Our  present  as  well  as  our  hope  for 
continued  progress  in  this  regard  is  in 
large  part  due  to  the  elTorts  of  disabled 
veterans  themselves.  Their  strength  and 
persistent  courage  in  50  years  of  orga- 
nized effort  to  make  the  American  gov- 
ernmental system  aware  and  responsive 
to  its  obligations  to  disabled  American 
veterans  has  made  such  a  contribution  to 
the  functioning  of  that  system  as  to  rank 
only  with  their  own  wartime  sacrifices. 

When  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
initially  organized  in  1920,  there  was  a 
wide  gap  between  our  intent  and  our 
ability  to  meet  a  democratic  society's  ob- 
ligations to  its  disabled  veterans.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  historical  circumstances  is 
Included  in  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans 50th  anniversary  report: 

Of  the  approximately  four  million  men 
who  returned  to  civilian  life  after  World 
War  I,  about  300,000  were  wounded,  dis- 
abled, handicapped  or  ill.  This  large  num- 
ber of  disabled  men  caught  the  country  by 
surprise.  The  government  was  not  prepared 
to  cope  with  their  problems. 

Most  of  these  men  were  In  desperate  need 
of  Immediate  help  In  the  form  of  medical 
care,  vocational  training  and  compensation. 

Government  bureaus  were  hastily  set  up 
and  existing  ones  tried  to  handle  some  of 
the  problems.  What  resulted  was  utter  chaos. 
There  were  many  different  bureaus,  all  work- 
ing at  cross  purposes.  The  bewUdered  dis- 
abled veterans  were  In  uhe  midst  of  it — go- 
ing from  one  bureau  to  another  without  get- 
ting any  real  or  beneficial  help. 

Medical  treatment  was  deplorable.  In  the 
veterans'  hospitals  disabled  and  sick  men 
were  sleeping  on  the  fioor.  There  was  not 
enough  doctors  and  nurses  to  care  for  them 
properly. 

The  entire  compensation  program  had 
bogged  down.  Many  of  the  men  who  were 
entlUed  to  compensation  were  getting  noth- 
ing at  all  and  those  who  were,  received  un- 
equal and  inadequate  ratings. 

A  plan  was  evolved  by  the  government  to 
Institute  vocational  training  courses  for  dis- 
abled veterans  in  an  attempt  to  give  each 
man  a  trade  or  profession  to  compensate  for 
his  handicap.  These  were  poorly  organized 
and  run. 

Many  disabled  veterans  enrolled  In  these 
courses,  but  the  need  for  self-help  and  recog- 
nition of  their  problems  was  all  too  appar- 
ent. They  formed  clubs — mostly  for  fraternal 
reasons  and  to  be  In  a  position  to  help  each 
other. 

The  beginning  of  the  organization  was  un- 
pretentious. Prom  the  ranks  of  those  dis- 
abled veterans  in  the  various  clubs  across  the 
country  came  the  men  who  conceived  and 
brought  Into  being  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

In  50  years  of  service,  the  DAV  has 
done  much  to  close  the  gap.  Its  early 
objectives  remain  the  same  today: 

To  advance  the  interest  and  work  for  the 
betterment  of  all  wounded.  Injured  disabled 
veterans,  their  widows  and  dependents 
to  cooperate  with  all  federal  and  private 
agencies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Improving 
and  advancing  the  conditions,  health  and 
interest  of  wounded.  Injured  or  disabled 
veterans. 

The  number  of  disabled  veterans  as- 
sisted and  the  amounts  of  compensation 
recovered  for  them  bear  impressive  testi- 
mony to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
enorts.  In  my  own  State  of  Michigan. 
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there  are  131  chapters  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  with  a  membership 
of  nearly  22,000.  In  1970,  they  handled 
11.711  cases  resulting  in  recovery  for  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents  an- 
nual and  retroactive  benefits  totalling 
$14,014,454. 

A  breakdown  of  these  figures  further 
demonstrates  the  scope  of  service  the 
Michigan    chapters    provide    Michigan 
veterans. 
Michigan:    Recovert   of   Compensation  In 

1970  Bt  Disabled  American  Veterans 

1.  Service  Connected  Disabilities:  629.  An- 
nual and  Retroactive  Benefits,  •1,199,409. 

2.  Compensation  Increases:   2,044.  Annual 
and  Retroactive  Benefits,  $2,532,218. 

3.  Compensation  Maintained:  1,701.  An- 
nual and  Retroactive  Benefits,  $4,664,448. 

4.  Pension  Maintained:  496.  Annual  and 
Retroactive  Benefits,  $604,800. 

5.  Non -Service  Pension  Claim :  620.  Annual 
and  Retroactive  Benefits,  $886,396. 

6.  Education  Benefits:  1,830  Annual  and 
Retroactive  Benefits,  $1,608,192. 

7.  Misc.:  51.  Annual  and  Retroactive  Bene- 
fits, $69,759. 

8.  Death  Compensation:  305.  Annual  and 
Retroactive  Benefits,  $467,063. 

9.  Death  Pensions:  2,354.  Annual  and 
Retroactive  Benefits,  $1,399,957. 

10.  Insurance:  79.  Annual  and  Retroactive 
Benefits,  $424,268. 

11.  Burial  Allowance:  981.  Annual  and 
Retroactive  Benefits,  $249,456. 

12.  Pension  Increases:  659.  Annual  and 
Retroactive  Benefits,  $408,483. 

These  efforts  multiplied  by  similar 
efforts  in  49  other  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  resulted  in  recovery  of  near- 
ly $200,000,000  in  compensation  in  1970 
alone.  The  lives  thus  affected,  directly 
and  indirectly,  stand  in  tribute  to  the 
quiet  courage  that  made  them  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  about  how  our  demo- 
cratic system  works  from  the  example  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

After  having  served  their  country  in 
World  War  I,  many  disabled  veterans 
returned  home  to  confront  treatment 
which  often  was  incredibly— if  uninten- 
tionally—cruel and  unjust.  They  re- 
sponded. Not  with  self-pity  nor  anger 
but  with  action— in  the  best  democratic 
sense.  In  the  ensuing  50  years.  Disabled 
American  Veterans  hsis  made  the  Ameri- 
can people  aware  of  their  responsibility 
and  provided  invaluable,  continuing 
service  to  disabled  veterans— and  their 
country— in  making  our  veterans  com- 
pensation system  work. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  recognizing  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  their  50th  anni- 
versary. 


THE  GALLEY  TRIAI^MEDIA 
POLLUTION  OP  JUSTICE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOinSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  perse- 
cution of  Lieutenant  Galley,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  trial,  continues.  Not  only 
is  Lieutenant  Galley  one  Army  officer 
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who  has  fearlessly  performed  the  du- 
ties in  combat  for  which  he  was  trained 
but  also  one  officer  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  face  his  antagonists  without 
cringing  or  denying  his  performance. 
Not  only  is  Lieutenant  Galley  being  tried 
by  court-martial  in  Georgia,  but  almost 
daily  in  every  communications  media 
in  our  land,  to  the  humiliation  and  dis- 
gust of  the  American  people.  It  becomes 
increasingly  more  obvious  from  the 
biased  and  one-sided  reporting  of  the 
trial  of  Lieutenant  Galley  that  there  is  a 
definite  movement  aided  by  the  news 
media  to  have  Lieutenant  Galley  tried  by 
public  opinion  on  the  charges  in  order  to 
discredit  the  military  in  the  eyes  of 
yoimg  draft-age  men. 

The  March  5  issue  of  Life  magazine 
continues  the  prejudicial  onslaught  uptm 
this  American  officer.  On  page  24  of  this 
Life  magazine  the  reader  sees  a  repro- 
duction of  A  photograph  which  depicts  a 
group  of  dead  men,  women,  and  children 
lying  in  a  road.  The  Inference  is  that 
this  picture  shows  pe<H)le  killed  by  Lieu- 
tenant Galley  or  under  his  command,  al- 
though the  reader  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing when  the  picture  was  taken,  whether 
the  people  are  Chinese,  Vietnamese. 
Koreans,  or  other — or  even  where  it  was 
taken. 

Prom  past  experiences,  the  American 
people  should  have  learned  to  question 
the  authenticity  and  accuracy  of  pho- 
tographs, especially  photographs  from 
slick-paper  magazines  like  Life. 

The  December  6.  1968,  edition  of  Life, 
at  page  35,  carried  a  photc«raph  of  uni- 
formed, helmeted  people — supposedly 
police  officers — involved  in  an  alterca- 
tion with  uniformed  people  in  Chicago 
at  the  National  Democratic  Convention. 
Almost  a  year  later,  the  October  17. 1969. 
Life  magazine,  pages  70  and  71,  carried  a 
picture  bearing  the  caption,  "Club 
swinging  police  move  in  on  students  and 
faculty  members  who  protested  a  Pen- 
tagon-backed institute  operating  at 
Princeton  University." 

Ironically,  the  photograph  of  the  so- 
called  Princeton  riot  in  1969  is  the  same 
photograph  that  had  appeared  in  Life 
magazine  in  1968  as  a  pictorial  report  of 
the  National  Democratic  Convention.  It 
is  doubtful  that  even  the  Life  magazine 
people  know  just  what  the  picture  does 
show  and  where  it  was  taken.  Further 
investigation  might  very  well  prove  that 
the  same  picture  of  the  police  was  used 
during  the  Selma  March. 

Since  the  Life  photographs  of  the  po- 
lice are  obviously  imreliable.  one  must 
be  suspect  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
photographs  used  to  prejudice  the  Galley 
case. 

We  hear  considerable  talk  these  days 
about  our  environment  and  its  pollution. 
Perhaps  some  people  will  imderstand  the 
need  for  ethics  in  news  reporting  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  mental  pollution  by 
staged  photographs  and  biased  report- 
ing. 

As  for  Lieutenant  Galley,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  aware  that  he  is  one  of 
the  very  few  military  officers  who  can 
show  psychiatric  evidence  of  his  sanity.  I 
question  how  many  of  the  garrison  of- 
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fleers  and  national  leaders  who  have  In- 
sltgated  this  charade  and  permit  it  to 
continue  could  stand  similar  examina- 
tions. 

Why  should  American  soldiers  such 
as  Sergeant  Mitchell,  Lieutenant  Galley, 
and  others  continue  to  fight  for  a  coun- 
try which  sends  them  into  battle  and 
then  submits  them  to  exhibition  and 
ridicule  for  doing  their  duty? 

The  whole  My  Lai  incident  is  being 
exploited  to  portray  the  American  sol- 
dier as  if  a  sadistic  murderer  who  en- 
joys killing  innocent  people  so  as  to  dis- 
credit and  weaken  the  Army.  Likewise 
by  sensitivity  training  it  so  psychologi- 
cally conditions  the  minds  of  Impres- 
sionable young  men  that  they  will  do 
all  possible  to  avoid  serving  In  the  Armed 
Forces;  or  if  they  serve,  they  will  be  in- 
effective combat  soldiers  for  fear  of  be- 
coming criminals  rather  than  heroes. 

The  American  people  can  be  thankful 
that,  in  spite  of  the  many  handicaps 
under  which  our  fighting  men  must 
serve,  there  still  exists  the  spark  of 
patriotism,  love  of  coimtry,  and  sense  of 
duty  and  honor  In  the  makeup  of  the 
majority  of  American  soldiers  which 
cause  them  to  come  to  the  defense  of 
their  fatherland. 

The  time  is  well  nigh  when  a  con- 
certed effort  must  be  made  by  respon- 
sible military  oflftcers,  members  of  vet- 
eran's organizations,  and  other  Ameri- 
cans toward  giving  full  support  to  our 
Armed  Forces  and  reversing  the  trend 
toward  permissive  breakdown  in  disci- 
pline which  results  in  an  inept  £md  in- 
effective force. 

Two  Ameilcans  who  have  imdertaken 
a  role  In  coming  to  the  aid  of  distressed 
men  such  as  Sergetmt  Mitchell,  Lieuten- 
ant CaUey,  and  Captain  Medina  are  Wal- 
ter James  IMlbeck,  Jr.,  and  Charles  T. 
Kandel. 

Dllbeck,  presently  residing  in  Evans- 
ton,  Ind.,  is  the  holder  of  the  DSC  for 
valor,  three  Bronze  Stars,  and  three 
Purple  Hearts.  Kandel,  who  resides  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  is  a  combat  veteran  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n. 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  A.  Wllloughby,  UJ3. 
Army,  retired.  Chief  of  Intelligence  for 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  from  1941-51 
and  author  of  numerous  books  and  arti- 
cles, became  interested  In  the  efforts  of 
Dilbeck  and  Kandel  and  has  written  In 
his  Foreign  Intelligence  Digest  a  series 
of  three  enlightening  articles  about  the 
endeavors  of  Dilbeck  and  Kandel  and  of 
the  meaning  of  the  My  Lai  Incident. 

I  Insert  the  three  articles  by  General 
Wllloughby  at  this  point  and  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  his  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations : 
Ettectivx  Team  in  Dbtensb  of  Vibtnam  QI's 

ACCT7SED  Ol"  MTJRDm  IN  WaK 

The  Hon.  Roger  H.  Zlon,  M.C.  statement: 
"Profile  of  a  Companion"  Is  the  first  of  a 
planned  series  of  articles  analysing  the  so- 
called  My  Lai  "massacre" — a  totally  unwar- 
ranted attack  on  the  American  Army  with 
serious  moral  and  social  Implications  that 
have  undermined  the  prestige  of  American 
arms.  The  entire  Journalistic  approach  to 
this  Incident  Is  crypto-communlst.  Its  cal- 
culated effect  was  to  whitewash  the  bona- 
flde  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Russians 
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and  theU'  Communist  stooges,  aa  a  pattern 
in  aU  their  wars. 

Evansville  Marine  Thomas  R.  Bold  was  un- 
der orders  to  "eliminate  Viet  Cong"  In  Son 
Thang  IV  where  he  and  four  other  Leather- 
necks are  under  investigation  In  the  "slay- 
ing" of  16  Vietnamese  civilians. 

"Virtually  all  of  the  alleged  victims  were 
either  related  to  members  of  the  Viet  Cong 
or  working  directly  with  them.  The  village  in 
which  the  incidents  occurred  Is  considered 
a  hostile  hamlet  and  is  located  in  a  free  fire 
zone,  I.e.,  shoot  on  sight. 

"Testimony  from  many  of  the  young  men 
in  the  unit  revealed  that  theee  civilians  were 
supporting  the  enemy,  sometimes  to  the 
point  of  using  small  children  to  lead  our  boys 
Into  ambush.  Many  of  the  women  set  booby 
traps  and  alerted  the  Cong  when  ova  &Iarlnes 
arrived." 

"These  young  men  have  been  caught  In  the 
middle  of  a  dispute  between  the  Marine  field 
commanders  whoee  responsibility  Is  eliminat- 
ing Viet  Cong  and  the  politically  motivated 
military  here  In  Washington  who  are  con- 
cerned with  world  opinion,"  he  said. 

At  this  point,  Walter  DUbeck  stepped  into 
the  pictvire.  Evansville  is  his  home  town.  His 
commercial  Headquarters  is  at  the  Ramada 
Inn — Suite  821.  He  undertook  to  engage  a 
first-class  local  firm  of  attorneys:  "Trock- 
man,  Lloyd,  Flynn  &  Swain,"  and  flew  to 
Viet-Nam. 

Pfc.  Boyd  was  acquitted  of  the  trial 
charges.  Other  Marines  In  the  same  patrol 
were  not  so  fortunate. 

MT  Ii&I  AtTD  A  KORXAN  ROADSIOB  DTTCH 
BT  WAT  OF  AN  INTEODTTCnON 

In  view  of  the  editorial  trend  of  the 
"Foreign  Intelligence  Digest",  since  1938,  It 
was  inevitable  that  we  shoiild  enter  the  na- 
tional controversy  over  an  alleged  "massacre" 
in  Viet  Nam  (1968) .  I  go  on  record  that  I  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  "Harper's"  of  the 
hydrocephalic  crew  that  awarded  the  author 
a  Pulitzer  Prize.  As  a  combat  veteran  In  every 
American  war  (or  police  action?)  from  1918 
to  1951, 1  am  on  the  side  of  the  Americaui  sol- 
dier, our  teenage  draftees,  carelessly  dumped 
Into  assorted  rats-nests  of  a  largely  antl- 
Amerlcan  and  hostile  world.  I  am  for  the 
bedraggled  OI  of  BUI  Mauldln  and  Ernie 
Pylel  I  was  one  of  them,  In  my  days,  and  I 
look  at  the  muckraking  Rldenhour  and  Hersh 
with  contempt  and  loathing. 

Portvinately,  there  are  more  appetizing  cit- 
izens to  turn  to  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
There  is  something  stirring  In  the  ranks  of 
old  soldiers:  Walter  J.  Dilbeck,  DB.C,  Evans- 
ville, Indiana,  who  fiew  his  attorneys  to  Sai- 
gon to  defend  a  home-town  boy,  Pvt.  Boyd, 
Co.  B,  Seventh  U.S.  Marines;  and  Charles 
Kandel,  of  the  "Sands",  Las  Vegas.  Nevada, 
who  sponsored  Captain  E.  L.  Medina,  a  key 
figure    In    the    My   Lai    aUeged    "massacre". 

I  assisted  Dllbeck  and  Kandel  in  develop- 
ing two  preliminary  articles  "Profile  of  a 
Companion"  and  "Effective  Team  In  Defense 
of  Viet  Nam  QI's".  My  editorial  position  la 
reiterative:  ".  .  .  the  My  Lai  Operation, 
largely  on  a  company  and  platoon  level,  has 
been  blown  up  beyond  reasonable  proportion 
by  a  collection  of  careless  Journalists,  photog- 
raphers, and  radlc-Uberal  publications 
ranging  from  "Harper's"  to  "Time"  and 
"Life."  Their  handling  of  the  material  rep- 
resents a  shabby  story  Initially  related  by 
malicious  gossip  mongers,  endless  delays  and 
th\is  endless  inaccuracies  and  errors.  In  a 
conspiratorial  web  spun  by  digruntled  sol- 
diers who  were  not  present  at  the  action  and 
did  not  belong  to  the  unit  Involved. 

In  this  connection,  a  group  of  conservative 
publications  have  understood  the  socio-po- 
litical Implications  of  the  Viet  Nam  trials 
and  have  attempted  to  Inject  a  note  of  san- 
ity Into  prooedlngs,  vis:   "Herald  of  Free- 
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dtym,"  P.  O.  Box  3,  Zarephath,  New  Jersey; 
"American  Opinion."  Belmont,  Massachu- 
setts; "The  Uanion  Forum."  St.  Joseph  Bank 
Building,  South  Bend,  Indiana;  "Tactics," 
Arlington,  Virginia;  "National  Economio 
Council."  230  Park  Avenue,  New  Tork,  New 
York;  and  "Boniface  Press."  8207  Flower 
Avenue,  Tacoma  Park.  Maryland.  A  dollar 
spent  In  support  of  these  publications  will 
produce  more  effective  Intelligence  on  do- 
mestic communist  Infiltration  than  a  thou- 
sand dollar  bill,  flung  around  by  tax-exempt 
••Foundations"  or  D.  of  D.  "think-tanks". 
plagiarizing  each  other  and  the  flies  of  the 
War  College. 

TBK    SXCBETABT    OP    WAB:    NOVKMBEK    36,    19e« 

Here  follows  extracts  from  a  personal  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Hon. 
Stanley  A.  Resor,  who  Is  a  holdover  from 
the  JcAnson  administration,  to  a  Congres- 
sional Conunlttee: 

"Let  me  review  the  known  facts  concern- 
ing the  tragic  events  which  took  place  at 
My  Lai  hamlet.  Song  My  village,  Quang 
Ngal  Province. 

"My  Lai  is  located  in  an  area  which  is  now 
and  has  been  for  several  years  the  home  of 
the  48th  "Local  Force  Battalion,'  considered 
one  of  the  best  Viet  Cong  units  In  the  coun- 
try. U.S.  Forces  had  conducted  prior  opera- 
tions in  this  vicinity  (i.e.  enemy  territory) 
and  had  suffered  casualties,  principally  from 
mines  and  bocbytraps.  In  March  1968,  the 
11th  Infantry  Brigade,  a  unit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Division,  made  plans  to  conduct  an  op- 
eration in  this  area. 

"On  the  morning  of  March  16th,  follow- 
ing a  three-minute  artUlery  preparation  on 
its  landing  zone,  Company  C,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Medina  and  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 105  Infantrymen,  made  a  helicopter 
assault  immediately  west  of  My  Lai.  Com- 
pany A  slmultaneovisly  occupied  a  blocking 
position  to  the  north,  and  Company  B  made 
a  helicopter  assault  Into  an  uninhabited  area 
tc  the  south.  The  1st  Platoon,  commanded 
by  Lt.  Calley,  led  the  advance  and  physi- 
cally occupied  the  cluster  of  habitations  that 
constituted  the  hamlet.  Most  of  the  buUd- 
ings  were  then  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed. 
The  operation  terminated  at  approximately 
6:00  p.m.  on  that  day,  and  o\ir  troops  were 
withdrawn. 

"The  Task  Force  commander's  after  action 
report  for  the  entire  operation  Indicated 
enemy  losses  as  128  killed;  It  made  no  men- 
tion of  civilian  casualties.  Friendly  losses 
were  given  as  2  killed  and  11  wounded. 

"The  Brigade  Commander  interviewed  the 
Task  Force  Commander,  S-3,  and  the  com- 
manders of  the  two  companies  which  had 
been  in  the  Immediate  area.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  approximately  20  noncombatants 
had  been  Inadvertently  killed  by  "prepara- 
tory fires"  and  "in  crossfires  between 
friendly  and  enemy  forces",  and  that  the  re- 
ports  of  unnecessary  killing  civilians  were 
merely  another  Instance  of  a  common  Viet 
Cong  propaganda  technique  and  were 
groundless — a  view  shared  by  the  (local) 
Vietnamese  District  Chief.  The  matter  was 
not  brought  to  the  attention  of  Saigon  head- 
quarters or  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

"Over  one  year  later,  in  early  April  1969. 
the  Department  of  Army  recelve<"  Identical 
letters,  dated  29  March  1969  and  originally 
addressed  to  Secretary  Laird  and  five  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  from  a  Mr.  Ronald  Rlden- 
hour. a  former  soldier  who  "had  heard  ru- 
mors about  a  supposed  atrocity  from  fellow 
soldiers",  alleged  that  Task  Force  had  been 
assigned  "the  mission  of  destroying  My  Lai 
and  all  Its  Inhabitants".  He  went  on  to  de- 
scribe In  considerable  detail  several  Instances 
of  alleged  murder  which  "he  believed"  had 
occurred  there. 

"Upon  receipt  of  these  letters,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  on  April  23,  1966,  directed  the  Inspector 


General  to  conduct  a  full-scale  Investigation 
of  all  allegations  made  by  Mr.  Rldenhour. 
This  investigation  took  place  both  here  In 
the  United  States  and  In  Viet  Nam. 

"On  August  4,  1969  the  Investigation  was 
transferred  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General. 
Since  that  date,  criminal  Investigators  have 
located  and  Interrogated  over  75  witnesses,  28 
of  whom  are  still  on  active  military  duty. 
They  have  also  visited  the  site  of  the  incident 
and  interviewed  local  Vietnamese  officials  and 
former  inhabitants  (all  Viet  Cong)  of  the 
hamlet  who  witnessed  the  alleged  killings. 

"An  Army  combat  photographer  present  at 
My  Lai  took  a  number  of  (colour)  photo- 
graphs, which  he  did  not  turn  over  to  Army 
officials. 

"I  have  reviewed  what  we  know  of  the  In- 
cident at  My  Lai  with  a  number  of  officers 
who  have  served  in  Vietnam.  It  is  their  Judg- 
ment— that  what  apparently  occurred  at  My 
lAl  Is  wholly  unrepresentative  of  the  manner 
In  which  our  forces  conduct  military  opera- 
tions In  Vietnam.  Our  men  In  Vietnam  oper- 
ate imder  detailed  directives  from  higher 
headquarters  which  prohibit  In  unambiguous 
terms  the  killing  of  civilian  noncombatants 
under  circumstances  such  as  those  at  My 
Lai.  During  the  last  few  years  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  have  par- 
ticipated in  similar  operations  in  Vietnam.  I 
am  convinced  that  their  overall  record  is  one 
of  decency,  consideration  and  restraint  to- 
wards the  unfortunate  civilians  who  fljid 
themselves  In  a  zone  of  military  operations. 
Against  this  record,  the  events  at  My  Lai  are 
difficult  to  understand.  .  .  ." 

We  dislike  the  apologetic  nuance  of  the 
Secretary's  last  paragraph.  The  investigation 
and  report  of  the  local  Vietnamese  civil  au- 
thorities is  largely  ignored;  Instead,  reports 
by  an  outsider  (Ronald  Rldenhour)  who  was 
not  physically  present — i.e.  hearsay  evidence, 
Jurlsdiclally  unacceptable  ( I)  set  the  pace  for 
publicity. 

This  report  contains  professional  Items, 
that  may  escape  the  average  non-mlUtary 
reader — but  will  be  Important  to  luckless  Lt. 
Calley  and  Capt.  Medina. 

There  Is  the  admission  of  "preparatory 
fire"  and  "cross  fire"  between  friendly  and 
enemy  forces;  the  admission  that,  for 
months.  My  Lai  and  vicinity  was  "the  home 
of  a  Viet  Cong  battalion"  and  "casualties 
from  mines  and  booby  traps."  I  trust  that 
the  defense  will  raise  technically  pertinent 
questions  viz: 

I.  Who  made  the  count  of  casualties? 

rr.  Percentage  of  wounds  ascribed  to  pre- 
paratory fires,  artillery  or  copter  gunnery. 

m.  Percentages  of  rifle  wounds  ascribed  to 
Oalley's  Platoon? 

rv.  Combat  veterans  of  all  wars  know  what 
"preparatory  softenlng-up  flres"  mean.  The 
bleeding  hearts  do  not  know — and  could  not 
care  less. 

V.  Army  photographers,  malcontents  and 
literary  scavengers  select  biased  material — 
for  the  highest  bidder. 

VI.  A  shabby  story — published  by  shabby 
people. 

BTE-WrrNESS  AND  FBONT-UNE  COMMENTS 

The  testimony  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  nor- 
mally acceptable  as  an  eye-witness  partici- 
pant, Sgt.  Charles  West  Is  very  significant : 
"...  In  moving  on  My  Lai,  "C"  Co.  was  badly 
blooded,  with  soldiers  killed  and  wounded 
by  snipers  and  booby  traps.  The  company 
was  pinned  down  by  enemy  Are  Just  outside 
the  village  and  took  shelter  In  a  rice  paddy. 
Then  it  attacked;  It  was  met  by  sniper  Are. 
When  the  company  entered  the  village,  they 
found  many  dead  as  a  result  of  artillery 
shelUng  and  bombing  from  the  air.  The  only 
firing  into  groups  of  old  men,  women  and 
children  .  .  .  when  males  of  military  age 
deUberately  ran  into  these  clvlUans.  Eventu- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

aUy  It  was  established  that  some  of  them 
were  Viet  Cong  or  northern  troops  .  .  ." 

West's  report  on  My  Lai  confirmed  by  other 
front-line  comments,  establishing  a  con- 
sistent pattern  in  similar  combat  situations, 
viz:  ".  .  .  We  would  take  a  village  from  the 
V.C.  There  would  only  be  old  men,  women 
and  children  in  evidence.  Troops  would 
search  the  native  bouses.  When  two  or  three 
men  went  in,  a  "Claymore  mine"  would  go 
off  and  they  would  be  blown  up.  Some  "little 
old  lady"  sitting  on  her  doorsteps  was  also 
sitting  on  a  number  of  strings  and  when 
she  saw  our  men  go  Into  a  certain  building, 
she  would  pull  a  certain  string  and  off  would 
go  a  mine.  Even  Innocent  looking  little  chil- 
dren are  used  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Any  time  you 
see  a  kid  with  a  package,  especially  one  who 
Is  pushing  Into  our  men,  crying  for  oandy — 
especially  chocolate — it's  time  to  yell  out  an 
alarm.  The  chances  are  the  kid's  carrying  a 
bomb  and  has  been  taught  by  the  Viet  Cong 
to  pull  a  string  and  "give  the  soldiers  a 
surprise."  That  the  kid  was  blown  up  along 
with  the  explosive,  Is  no  concern  whatever 
to  the  V.C " 

OFFICIAL  SOUTH  VIETNAM  BXPOBTS   IBS 8 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  Initiated  an 
official  investigation.  The  My  Lai  area  is  an 
enclave  In  the  command  of  Lt.  Gen.  Hoang 
Xuan  Lam :  "  .  .  .  Reports  that  527  civilians 
were  massacred  were  completely  inaccu- 
rate .  .  ." 

".  .  .  When  (Americans)  moved  Into  that 
area,  they  met  strong  resistance  from  the 
enemy  .  .  .  the  result  of  contact  was  125 
enemy  kUled  .  .  .  about  20  civilians  were 
killed  by  tactical  alrstrlkes  and  artil- 
lery .  .  ." 

Washington.  I.e.  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  should  have  accepted  and  stuck  to  this 
official  Vietnamese  statement.  Obviously  lo- 
cal Government  Investigators  are  more  com- 
petent than  private  muckrakers  like  Rlden- 
hour, giving  the  Immediate  language  prob- 
lem. If  nothing  else.  The  American  "public 
relations"  handling  was  Incredibly  inept,  if 
not  stupid.  They  deliberately  equated  My  Lai 
with  Hue  (1968)  and  Katyn  (1943). 

LT.   GEN.   LEWIS   W.   WALT,   U.S.    MARINE   CORPS 

"I  learned  early  In  my  two  years  of  duty  in 
South  Vietnam,  flghtlng  and  working  along- 
side the  South  Vietnamese  forces,  the  Com- 
munist terrorism  Is  no  mere  accident  of  war 
but  a  program  of  systematic  butchery.  This 
deliberate  and  brutal  assault  against  the 
grassroots  citizenry  is  one  reason  why  we 
who  have  responded  to  South  Vietnam's  call 
for  assistance  believe  devoutly  that  our  ef- 
forts to  save  this  nation  are  worthwhile, 
necessary  and  important  .  .  ." 

"General  Walt  tells  of  his  arrival  at  a  dis- 
trict headquarters  the  day  after  it  had  been 
overrun  by  VC  and  North  Vietnamese  army 
troops.  Those  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  not 
kUled  in  the  battle  had  been  tied  up  and 
shot  through  their  mouths  or  the  backs  of 
their  heads.  Then  their  wives  and  children, 
Including  a  number  of  two-  and  three-year- 
olds,  had  been  brought  Into  the  street,  dis- 
robed, tortured  and  finally  executed:  their 
throats  were  cut;  they  were  shot,  beheaded, 
disemboweled.  The  mutilated  bodies  were 
draped  on  fences  and  hung  with  signs  telling 
the  rest  of  the  community  that  if  they  con- 
tinued to  support  the  Saigon  government 
and  Allied  forces,  they  could  look  forward 
to  the  same  fate. 

"These  atrocities  are  not  Isolated  cases; 
they  are  typical.  For  this  Is  the  enemy's  way 
of  warfare,  clearly  expressed  In  his  combat 
policy  In  Vietnam.  While  the  naive  and  anti- 
American  throughout  the  world,  cued  by 
Communist  propaganda,  have  trumpeted 
against  American  'immorality*  in  the  Viet- 
nam War  .  .  .  the  Communists  have  syste- 
matically authored  history's  grisliest  cata- 
logue of  barbarism  .  .  ." 
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PINKERTON    ON    COMMTTNISM 


Communism  has  always  been  an  Inhu- 
manely evil  force.  The  late  Allan  PlnkMton. 
founder  of  the  famous  Plnkerton  Detective 
Agency,  warned  of  this  evil  many  years  ago 
In  his  1878  book  entitled  "Strikers,  Commu- 
nists, Tramps  and  Detectives".  In  regard  to 
the  Paris  Commune  he  wrote: 

"With  a  grim  sort  of  humor,  the  Com- 
mune abolished  public  executions,  while 
foully  murdering  scores  of  victims  In  prison 
...  It  destroyed  public  buildings  and  de- 
molished monuments.  It  levied  upon  the  rich 
and  encouraged  rapine  upon  both  rich  and 
poor.  Incendiarism,  robbery  and  murder  were 
Its  constant  practices.  It  brushed  out  of  ex- 
istence near  a  hundred  great  newspapers,  and 
brought  into  existence  nearly  a  hundred 
sheets  which  for  vlleness  were  never  equaled. 
Unbridled  license  was  the  crowning  feature. 
All  that  Is  held  by  mankind  as  execrable  and 
infamous  was  enacted  by  it.  .  .  . 

"Its  lesson  is  not  one  for  Parts  .  .  .(but)  for 
the  entire  civilized  world.  .  .  .  Give  it  time 
and  let  it  alone,  and  It  will  lift  its  red  hand 
with  all  the  savage  ferocity  with  which  it 
struck  Paris  .  .  .  (Communists)  are  a  class  of 
human  hyenas  worthy  oT  all  notice  and  at- 
tention .  .  ."  Later  In  the  book  he  rightly 
contended  that  communism  "calls  for  as 
prompt  an  extermination  as  we  would  give 
a  deadly  reptile  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Plnkerton's  warnings  w«re  absolutely 
correct  some  92  years  ago  and  they  are  still 
correct  today.  Truth,  instead  of  misinforma- 
tion about  communism,  can  lead  more  of  our 
nation's  idealistic  young  activists  to  work 
against  this  evil  Instead  of  helping  to  bring 
its  terror  upon  an  unsuspecting  American 
populace. 

A    SRABBT    REPORT    BT    SHABBT    PEOPLE 

The  battle  for  Vietnam  Is  not  fought  solely 
In  rlce-paddles  and  the  Jungle,  but  in  news 
print  and  on  the  airways.  Given  any  Juicy 
morsel  of  "atrocity,"  the  Journalistic  rodents 
bare  their  fangs  and  go  to  work.  Though  they 
may  live  in  sheltered  America,  these  charac- 
ter-assassins are  crypto-communlsts;  their 
current  objectives  is  to  discredit  the  military, 
at  the  front  and  at  home — not  to  mention  a 
fast  buck  I 

The  horror  story  disseminated  by  "Life" 
has  distinct  commercial  elements  I 

The  Army  photographer  Involved  was  one 
R.  L.  Haeberle,  assisted  by  Jay  Roberts,  both 
of  the  Pub.  Inf.  Det.  11th  Inf.  Brig.  Both 
"volunteered"  for  this  operation  because 
word  was  out  that  It  would  be  "a  hot  one." 
Haeberle  was  well  prepared  with  three 
cameras,  one  for  the  Army  and  two  de  luxe 
types  for  himself,  the  Army  film  being  black 
and  white  and  the  private  film  being  in  color. 
When  he  returned  from  the  war,  he  lectured 
and  showed  his  "horror"  films  around  the 
Cleveland  area.  When  the  massacre  story 
finally  hit  the  news,  he  took  his  pictures  to 
the  liberal  Cleveland  "Plain  Dealer."  The 
paper  printed  eight  of  the  pictures.  That 
same  night.  Haeberle  flew  to  New  Tork.  He 
set  up  shop  in  Room  801  of  the  Gotham  Hotel, 
went  into  business  and  invited  bids  from 
newspapers  and  magazines.  A  package  deal 
was  made  with  "Life";  payments  were  re- 
portedly In  five  figures. 

The  timing  was  suspicious — especially  Hae- 
berle's  "volunteerism".  The  effect  was  cal- 
culated. "Time"  has  done  It  before  on  a 
shattering  scale.  With  the  connivance  of 
the  "New  Tork  Times",  they  built  up  Castro 
and  Cuba  is  now  a  deadly  Russian  missile 
base. 

My  Lai  publicity  furnished  "cover-up"  for 
a  vast  and  real  massacre  In  Vietnam  and  In 
the  same  month:  the  murder  of  thousands 
during  the  brief  Communist  occupation  of 
Hue.  We  win  pursue  this  theme  elsewhere. 

Although  the  newspaper  headlines 
screamed  "Only  the  chickens  were  left  alive," 
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Chlel  W.  O.  Hugh  C.  Thompson  received  the 
D.F.C.  for  hU  action  as  helicopter  pilot, 
March  16,  1968  at  My  Lai.  The  citation:  "He 
spotted  15  young  children  trying  to  hide  In  a 
bunker  and  evacuated  them  to  a  safe  area. 
Moments  later,  he  spotted  a  wounded  Viet- 
namese child  and  disregarding  his  own  safety, 
he  again  landed  and  evacuated  the  child  to 
the  Quang  Ngal  hospital  .  .  ." 

Compare  this  with  the  mealy-mouthed 
mucliraklng  of  another  helicopter  crewman 
(far  away  frc«n  My  Lai),  the  "conscience- 
stricken"  vagaries  of  one  Ronald  Lee  Rlden- 
hour,  an  avid  collector  and  purveyor  of  hear- 
say evidence  and  Indefatigable  gossip. 

WHO    OFENKD    THIS    CAN    OF    WOBUS? 

Seymour  M.  Herah,  a  free-lance  writer  got 
a  tip  from  the  Pentagon.  With  a  $1000  grant 
from  leftUt  tax-exempt  "Philip  M.  Stern 
Foundation"  he  tracked  down  some  ex-GI's 
who  were  "willing  to  talk".  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  one  of  the  Sterns,  long  sus- 
pected as  a  Ckinmiunlst  activist.  Is  a  fugitive 
behind  the  Iron  curtain  with  his  wife,  the 
notorious  daughter  of  an  American  Ambas- 
sador. 

Seymour  has  now  expanded  his  flash  re- 
ports (hearsay  evidence!)  to  the  leading 
article  In  left-leaning  "Harper's",  In  the  May 
Issue  In  thirty-three  full  pages  of  biased, 
highly  prejudicial  material,  preceding  the  ex- 
pected trial  of  the  My  Lai  participants.  Hersh 
has  since  received  the  current  Pulitzer 
Prize — a  bit  of  ammoral  back-scratching  by 
a  coterie  of  literary  prostitutes. 

Ronald  Lee  Rldenhour,  a  disgruntled 
draftee,  never  served  in  or  near  My  Lai  but 
nevertheless  took  It  upon  himself  to  "in- 
vestigate" the  massacre.  He  claims  he  was 
"conscience  stricken".  We  share  the  view  of 
Col.  O.  K.  Henderson,  11th  Brig.:  "I  cant 
believe  a  guy  who  did  not  participate  In  ac- 
tion, that  his  "conscience  would  bother"  him, 
a  year  later,  more  than  the  men  involved." 
When  his  infcwroatlonal  coup  did  not  im- 
mediately burst  upon  the  American  scene, 
Rldenhour  got  a  "literary  agent"  (M.  Cun- 
ningham) who  attempted  to  sell  Ridenhour's 
story  to  newspapers,  magazines  and  televi- 
sion networks. 

Paxil  D.  Medio,  another  GI  witness  ap- 
peared with  Mike  Wallace  on  C.B.S.  The  in- 
termediary again  was  "Dispatch  News  Serv- 
ice" which  was  reportedly  paid  $10,000.00. 
Medio  got  nothing  but  has  since  told  pro- 
spective interviewers  "...  I  aint  talking  to 
nobody  now  unless  they  pay."  This  schizoid 
casually  boasted:  ".  .  .  Galley  ordered  370 
villagers  killed.  I  killed  personally  about  10 
to  15  .  .  ." 

Of  course,  the  Communist  Press  loved  every 
minute  of  this  and  had  Itself  a  field  day. 
The  Communist  "Dally  World"  promptly  In- 
duced conscience-stricken  Rldenhour  to  give 
them  an  interview.  Cul  Bono?  If  Rldenhovir 
did  not  know  that  he  was  appearing  before 
the  official  Communist  dally  organ — he  was 
stupid.  If  he  knew,  his  action  could  only  be 
interpreted  as  "aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy"  and  that  Is  treason.  The  net  effect  of 
this  "witness"  (for  a  quick  buck)  was  to 
furnish  whitewash  for  Red  atrocities,  on  a 
vast  scale,  from  Hue  contemporaneously 
(196«)  to  Katyn  Forest  (1943),  the  standard 
Red  genocide  pattern. 

THE  SCAVXNGEBS  ON  THE  SCENT 

C.I. A.  information  (confirmed  by  the  In- 
ternational Comlte.  D.C.C.)  Indicates  that 
Communist  organizations  throughout  the 
world  have  been  Instructed  by  Moscow  to 
go  all  out  In  using  the  My  Lai  Incident  to 
discredit  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  American 
war  effort  In  defending  South  Vietnam. 

"Cui  Bono"  Is  still  valid.  Smearing  the 
American  military  with  alleged  "atrocities" 
will  cover  up  the  historically  demonstrable 
barbarities  of  the  Russians,  as  at  Katyn 
(1943),  near  Smolensk   and  the  systematic 
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destruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Japanese  In  Siberian  P.W.  Camps  (1945- 
1948). 

Military  deserters  in  Sweden  are  being 
organized  to  hold  press  conferences  and  fab- 
ricate that  they  witnessed  atrocities  and  tor- 
ture in  South  Vietnam.  Deserters  and  "draft 
reslsters"  are  to  be  helped  by  clergy  and  lay- 
men. The  group  had  an  Episcopal  priest 
stationed  in  Stockholm  to  aid  the  colony 
of  traitors  there.  We  seem  to  be  confronted 
with  a  crypto-Communlst  drive  to  drop  Viet- 
nam as  we  previously  abandoned  China.  The 
tax  exempt  I.PJl.  (Institute  for  Pacific  Rela- 
tions)  then  did  the  hatchet  Job  on  China. 

Naturally,  given  the  nature  of  the  enemy, 
there  now  are  tax  exempt  "pinko"  outfits,  in 
the  States,  leaping  to  an  opportunity  to 
attack  the  "military-industrial  complex" :  the 
new  "Institute  for  Policy  Research"  merged 
with  the  "Peace  Research  Institute"  .  .  . 
note  the  deliberately  misleading  labels!  It  is 
financed  by  the  "Ford  Foundation",  the  "In- 
stitute for  International  Order",  the  "Field 
Foundation"  and  the  "Edgar  Stern  Family 
Fund" — which  paid  Seymour  Hersh,  the  "In- 
vestigative reporter",  scouring  the  country 
for  talkative  eyewitnesses  to  "the  massacre 
of  My  Lai"!  Suggestively,  one  Jsunes  Boyd  is 
executive  director  of  the  "Stem  F\ind".  Boyd 
Is  better  known  as  the  former  employee  of 
Senator  T.  Dodd,  ransacking  and  copying 
thousands  of  the  Senator's  private  files,  to 
accommodate  Drew  Pearson's  smear  Job  on 
the  Senator. 

A  new  left-wing  "news"  (I.e.  propaganda) 
service  called  "Dispatch  News  Service"  opened 
the  My  Lai  barrage.  The  outfit  was  started  In 
Taiwan  by  David  Obat.  a  Chinese  langvtage 
student.  Assistants  set  up  a  staff  In  Saigon: 
Morrow,  M.  D.  Luce,  D.  Ronke  and  Dick  Ber- 
liner. In  Washington,  they  have  D.  Norcross 
who  writes  "Youth  Notes"  for  "Parade".  Rich- 
ard J.  Bamet,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
Hanoi — a  source  of  impartial  war  news? — acts 
as  "advisor".  Bamet  is  a  director  of  the  left- 
ist "think  tank":  Washington's  "Institute 
for  Policy  Study" — policy  derived  from  Hanoi 
trips,  enemy-territory,  pure  and  simple.  The 
"Dispatch"  sponscwed  Seymotir  M.  Hersh,  free- 
lance writer  and  peddled  his  "My  Lai  stories" 
for  $100.00  a  clip.  Some  35  newspapers  printed 
it  in  November  1969. 

There  are  other  anti-American  channels 
and  operators:  "American  Documentary 
Films,"  San  Francisco,  plans  to  import  and 
distribute  sixteen  (16)  North  Vietnam  and 
Veit  Cong  films.  David  Castro,  an  executive 
of  this  outfit,  stated  that  he  will  distribute 
to  churches,  trade  unions,  libraries  and 
campus  groups.  The  films  are  "gifts  from  the 
Vietnamese  people".  As  an  Index  of  the  social 
and  Journalistic  level  of  this  traitorous  scxim. 
travelling  on  the  My  Lai  excitement,  Castro 
spent  seven  years  in  American  prisons  on 
narcotic  charges. 

MT  LAI:   vox  POPTTLI:   A  MIXES  BAG 

Space  available,  we  could  have  listed  many 
more  "Letters  to  the  Editor."  Percentages 
pro-and-oon  are  about  even.  I  find  some 
items  totally  impalatable.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  some  editorial  appraisals,  viz:  (1)  A  not 
so  subtle  undercurrent  of  racist  feeling?  (3) 
This  bird  win  shortly  run  out  of  curses.  He 
will  have  nothing  left  for  Hue.  And  how  will 
foul-mouth  emote  when  he  is  confronted 
with  American  teenage  conscripts,  slaugh- 
tered like  anlm&ls  and  flung  into  a  Korean 
roadside  ditch?  (5)  This  is  the  plece-de- 
resistance.  This  beldame  is  a  recognizable 
throwback  to  the  French  revolution — the 
cradle  of  Communism.  Her  vulgar  proto- 
type enjoyed  frontrow  seats  when  the  guillo- 
tine was  clattering.  We  recommend  item  (6) 
as  appropriate  for  the  not-so-charmlng  Metz 
(3) — Pox  (5)  statements. 

(1).  Sir:  The  trite  phrase  "My  country 
right  or  wrong"  sounds  very  hollow  in  view 
of  the  American  war  atrocities  at  My  Lai.  The 
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innocent,  helpless  civilians  so  brutally  mur- 
dered there  are  another  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  "liberty  and  Justice  for  all"  exist  only 
if  one  happens  to  be  American  wealthy  and 
white.  (The  Rev.  F.  O.  Villien,  Lafayette,  La.) 

(2).  Sir:  Why  Is  the  world  so  horrified?  I 
don't  remember  hearing  any  outcry  against 
the  air  crews  who  bombed  civilians  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  Or  is  there  an  Army  regula- 
tion which  stipulates  that  civilians  may  be 
killed  only  when  they  cannot  be  seen?  (E.  K. 
Anderson,  Leicester,  England.) 

(3).  Sir:  I  Just  watched  the  television  cov- 
erage of  the  PlnkvlUe  "atrocity",  and  for  the 
first  time  I  am  bitterly  ashamed  to  be  an 
American.  All  I  could  do  was  mutter  help- 
lessly, "God  damn  them!  God  damn  them!" 
(Donald  S.  Metz,  Deerfield,  ni.) 

(4).  Sir:  Let's  not  allow  the  Issue  an  un- 
deserved partiality.  The  village  was  a  haven 
for  Viet  Cong.  The  people  were  sympathizers 
with  the  V.  C,  and  their  direct  aid  con- 
tributed to  American  combat  deaths. 

When  I  was  in  Viet  Nam,  our  battalion  had 
a  young  sergeant  who  had  been  first  on  a 
battle  scene  where  he  discovered  half  a 
dozen  Americans  hanging  upside  down,  tied 
through  the  ankles  like  deer,  and  castrated. 
The  V.C.  had  attempted  to  skin  their  "war 
prisoners"  like  we  skin  animals.  Cuts  circled 
their  wrists,  ankles  and  thighs  from  the 
futile  attempts.  Yet  I  do  not  recall  any  up- 
roars about  the  atrocltes  of  the  V.C. 

It  is  folly  to  think  that  war  should  be  con- 
ducted with  a  cool  head  and  a  box  score  de- 
livered every  day.  (Roger  Gallagher.  La- 
fayette, La.) 

(5) .  Sir:  I,  who  detest  violence  of  any  kind, 
would  deem  It  an  honor  to  be  in  the  firing 
squad  to  mete  out  their  Just  due  to  the  mur- 
dering cowards  of  the  C  Company  of  the  1 1th 
Infantry  Brigade.  My  only  regret  would  be 
that  I  would  not  have  the  advantage  of  the 
element  of  surprise  that  these  merciless  kill- 
ers had  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocent  peo- 
ple of  My  Lai.  (Mrs.  Naomi  S.  Pox,  Burlington, 
Mass.) 

(6)  Sir:  I  wish  the  people  of  the  world  who 
are  speaking  out  so  loudly  against  the  U.S 
presence  in  South  Viet  Nam  and  the  incident 
of  My  Lai  could  see  the  "friendly"  villagers  by 
day  and  the  fighting  hardcore  V.C.  by  night. 
I  wish  they  could  see  the  women  and  children 
setting  booby  traps  and  mines.  I  wish  they 
could  see  a  young  child  that  has  had  his 
limbs  cut  off  by  V.C.  terrorists.  I  wish  they 
could  see  the  good  will  many  of  our  troops 
have  spread  throughout  the  countryside  of 
South  Viet  Nam.  I  wish  they  could  see  the 
harm  done  to  the  fighting  morale  resulting 
from  peace  marches  and  war  dem'vnstratlous. 
I  wish  they  could  see  that  this  war.  Just  as 
anr  other  war.  is  hell!  And  until  they  see 
some  of  these  things  themselves  firsthand,  I 
wish  they  would  keep  their  damned  mouths 
shut!  (Marvin  P.  Plxton,  m,  Capt.,  U  8.M.C.) 

(7)  Sir:  Since  when  do  men  have  the  right 
to  Judge  a  man  for  murder,  when  they  taught 
him  how?  We  hand  these  men  guns,  teach 
them  to  kill,  and  then  expect  them  to  remain 
mentally  intact.  If  you  think  the  younger 
generation  Is  screwed  up  now.  wait  until  you 
start  checking  out  what's  coming  home  from 
Viet  Nam.  (Ellin  Pollachek,  Elizabeth.  N.J.) 

(8) .  Sir:  Why  the  hell  all  that  noise  about 
My  Lai?  The  story  of  humanity  Is  a  long, 
uninterrupted  list  of  atrocities.  I  remember 
the  Spanish  War.  Lidice,  Babl  Yar,  Korea, 
Algeria,  the  Congo,  Mozambique,  day  after 
day  after  day — children  murdered — all  in  my 
generation. 

We  are  only  human  beings,  and  the  fittest 
will  survive.  Please  stop  playing  with  IdeaU 
and  words,  and  l>e  prepared,  for  "something 
rather  dark  and  bloody"  may  happen  some- 
day in  the  States,  and  It  won't  even  be 
WW  III.   (Jean  Crete,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil) 

(9).  Sir:  Lieut.  Calley  or  his  commander, 
or   both,   will   be   tried    and   convicted  and 
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punished,   becaiLse   someone   has  to  be   the 
"patsy"  In  any  war. 

Nineteen  years  ago  today,  I  was  a  captain 
In  front-line  combat  in  Korea,  vrith  orders 
to  shoot  anything  that  moved  alter  dark. 
We  did,  and  we  "won."  On  D-Day  In  Nor- 
mandy and  for  some  time  afterward,  the 
same  order  applied  in  my  outfit,  and  we  "won* 
that  war,  too.  So  It  has  always  been,  is  now 
and  win  ever  be,  until  some  power  stops  war. 
(Harry  McDanlel,  Carmel  Valley,  Calif.) 

(10).  Sir:  Just  what  the  heU  is  this  coun- 
try coming  to?  What  kind  of  America  is  it 
that  sends  its  men  into  foreign  countries  to 
help  uphold  the  doctrines  of  freedom,  yet 
will  not  back  these  men  when  they  wage 
war  as  they  have  been  ordered?  No  one 
condones  this  alleged  act  of  violence,  yet 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  man  is  be- 
ing made  a  scapegoat  to  ease  the  minds  of 
those  who  believe  that  our  position  in  Viet 
Nam  Is  unethical.  (Charles  O.  Mlchal,  Balti- 
more. Md.) 

(11).  Sir:  I  win  go  on  active  duty  as  an 
Army  lieutenant  in  January,  and  wliat  with 
the  Green  Beret  case  and  now  this  one,  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  that  there  is  any  future 
for  me.  If  one  side  doesn't  get  me,  the  other 
win.  (Robert  C.  Meehan,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.) 

By  and  large,  the  main  agitators  are  the 
mass  circulation  media,  the  weekly's,  notably 
"Time".  With  malicious  Ingenuity,  they  knew 
that  a  certain  handling  of  photographic  re- 
production would  be  effective  in  emphasizing 
the  "culprit,"  luckless  Lieut.  Calley.  We  wUl 
admit  that  he  is  not  bright — but  he  Is  not  a 
case-hardened  criminal  either.  So  they 
touched  up  a  front  page  portrait  of  Calley. 

•'Color-key  transfer  by  Fred  Burrell.  whose 
technique  of  diffusing  the  photograph 
through  various  layers  of  colored  plastic  Is  to 
suggest  "the  mist  of  horror  surrounding  the 
massacre  and  any  who  participated  In  It." 

Bunk!  Burrell  is  not  as  vicious  as  Haeberle 
and  I  suspect  that  his  prose  is  one  of 
"Time's"  pinko-editors  or  rewrite  men.  What 
Burrell  has  done,  however,  is  to  "diffuse" 
Galley's  undistinguished  visage  and  make  him 
look  like  a  Mlafloso  thug.  So  much  for  "un- 
biased" reporting,  and  pictorial  fraud. 

SIASSACRE    IN     HXJE:     RED    TET    OFFENSIVE,     1968 

While  My  Lai  reports  on  numbers  of 
kiUed  have  varied  Initially  from  50  to  126, 
the  "Tet "  offensive,  m  the  same  year,  a  Com- 
munist operation,  involved  literally  thou- 
sands of  South  Vietnam  victims.  The  City 
of  Hue  was  held  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
Vietmlnh  for  about  three  weeks.  They 
rounded  up  all  prominent  local  ofilclala  and 
conservative  citizens  and  murdered  them 
barbarously.  The  victims  were  lined  up  with 
arms  bound,  bludgeoned  to  death  or  simply 
buried  alive.  *^  ' 

L3.J.'s  Secretary  of  Defense  (as  of  1968) 
Clark  Clifford  perorates  In  "Life,"  May  22, 
^^•1?' '  ■  ■  ■  *^*  President  has  suggested  that 
a  Wood  bath'  could  be  expected  with  Catho- 
lics as  a  target."  Clifford  claims  that  In  two 
years,  following  the  Red  takeover  in  Hanoi 
only  19  oomplalnu  of  political  reprisals'" 
were  filed  with  the  International  Control 
Commission. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  must  have 
known  the  lurid  detaUs  of  the  Red  Massacre 
m  Hue.  In  three  weeks  of  occupancy  of  the 
ancient  Capital  City,  the  Reds  rounded  up 
about  6000  citizens;  the  total  is  not  fully  ac- 
wuated  for,  but  mass  graves  are  discovered 
continuously  and  approximately  3000  vlctlma 
nave  been  identified.  If  Nixon  has  "lost  credl- 

IxZ'n.  y  '  ?^^**  "^"^  ^  attached  to  the 
ex-secretary  of  Defense? 

Not  quite  as  naive  as  the  Secretary,  the 

A^^'^J^^  ^*'^«*'y  ^«^°^  «•  played 
down  the  Hue  horror.  At  any  rate,  at  least  in 
comp^artson  to  their  major  effort  vls-a-vS 

There  was  no  Haeberle  around  to  careXully 
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select  and  arrange  coloured  films  as  at  My 
Lai,  and  there  was  no  money;  they  were  not 
worth  a  counterfeit  piaater.  The  Pentagon 
and  State  Department  had  early  and  com- 
plete Information  about  Hue,  but  chose  to 
Ignore  It.  They  would  reveal  little  or  nothing 
on  the  old  basU  that  "we  were  trying  to 
negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  with  Hanoi." 
Compare  this  relative  silence  with  the 
strident  caterwauling  about  My  Lai.  Ob- 
viously the  phony  indignation  was  a  cover- 
up  for  current  and  past  Communist  crimes. 
However,  the  similarity  between  Katyn  and 
Hue  was  noted  by  Rep.  Roman  Puclnakl 
Aprils,  1969,  viz: 

"...  I  was  the  chief  Investigator  of 
the  special  Congreeslonal  Committee  which 
in  1952  investigated  the  Katyn  Forest  mas- 
sacre, and  I  was  struck  by  the  tragic  similar- 
ity between  the  methods  and  techniques 
used  (by  the  Russians)  in  Katyn  near  Smo- 
lensk in  1940  and  the  methods  used  by  the 
Communists  (Viet  Cong)  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  In  Hue.  The  entire 
world  should  be  shocked  by  the  discovery  of 
mass  graves  in  Hue  ..." 

They  could  not  care  less !  Washington  kept 
the  facts  bottled  up  along  with  photographic 
proof.  Instead,  we  were  fed  the  "Green  Beret 
Scandal"  and  now  the  My  Lai  "Massacre" 
Anything  to  keep  our  attention  away  from 
the  unnUstakable  Russian  pattern  as  adopted 
by  their  "stooges  ";  their  consistent  program 
of  genocide,  the  killing  of  civic  leaders  teach- 
ers, magistrates,  etc.,  by  special  goon-squads 
and  executioners.  The  American  people  have 
been  left  in  the  dark  concerning  enemy 
behaviour.  If  the  networks  and  leftist  papera 
such  as  the  "Washington  Post,"  "New  York 
■nmes."  and  "Los  Angeles  Times"  were  to 
exert  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  initiative  and 
indignation  they  habltuany  concentrate  on 
exposing  American  soldiers,  in  Just  simply  re- 
porUng  the  vast  program  of  mass  murders 
by  Communist  terror  groups,  we  could  have 
a  united  public  opinion.  Elsewhere,  we  shan 
expose  the  "double  standard"  of  the  knee- 
jerk  liberals  In  an  eyewitness  report  of  the 
inassacre  at  Masan,  South  Korea,  in  1961 
The  victims  were  American  teenage  prison- 
ers of  war  and  the  technique  of  assassina- 
tion was  Uke  Katyn  (1943)  and  Hue  (1968) 
.  .  .  but  Agnew's  "effete  snobs  and  impudent 
fools  remained  dlscreeUy  silent  and  con- 
temptuously indifferent. 
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THE  BLEEDINO   HEAKTS  AND  A  KOREAN  EOADSIDE 
DITCH 

Here  foUow  extracts  from  a  column  by  a 
clergyman,  the  prototype  of  bourgeoU  moral- 
ity (11)  and  a  sophisticated  weekly,  ie 
normaUy  not  in  the  field  of  geopolitics   (12) 

To  demonstrate  the  utter  Idiocy  of  these 
bleeding  hearts,  apply  their  lachrymose  word- 
ing to  the  massacre  of  Hue  (1968)  and  most 
particularly,  the  massacre  of  hundreds  of 
teenage  American  P.w.'s  at  Masan.  Korea 
(1950)   in  a  Korean  roadside  ditch. 

Read  the  hypocritical  prose  inspired  by 
Haeberle's  commercial  photos  showing  Viet 
Cong  (i.e.  enemy)  men.  and  a  scattering  of 
women  and  compare  It  vrtth  an  Identical 
horror  photo  (not  for  sale),  showing  hun- 
dreds Of  young  American  F.W.  murdered  by 
Korean  Communists,  on  the  eve  of  their 
panicky  flight  after  MacArthur's  capture  of 
Inchon.  When  you  make  that  visual  com- 
parison, keep  "Life's"  commercial  photos  In 
mind  and  reflect  on  the  lachrymose  prose 
they  engendered  in  a  Uterary  psychopath' 
The  Inserts  in  brackets  are  our  editorial  reac- 
tions: ".  .  .  Our  best  Instincts  are  desert- 
ing us  ...  we  are  quietly  choking  on  the 
blood  of  innocents  (In  a  Vict  Cong  strong- 
hold)  .  .  .  When  soldiers  of  other  nations 
did  sucih  things  we  have  no  trouble  finding 
words  of  condemnation  .  .  .  Now  we  firm 
ourselves  (looking)  through  the  eye*  of 
(American)  perpetrators  ...  A  death  close 


to  us  personally  (it  was  close  in  Korea  but 
never  personanyl)  seems  unfathomably  lanre 
but  their  deaths  (Viet  Cong)  dwindle  to 
abstraction  ...  All  the  shame  and  horror 
of  Viet  Nam  seems  to  settle  on  this  tiny 
hamlet  ...  It  U  still  the  price  the  nation 
must  pay  for  its  miscalculation  and  folly 
(The  White  House  is  a  better  reference  than 
the  Nation)  ...  the  people  in  the  livinir 
rooms  of  America  are  the  final  victims  of  this 
Asian  conflict!  ...  if  anything  good  has 
come  of  the  shabby  story,  it  U  the  tenacious 
honesty  of  young  veterans,  to  come  forward 
as  witness  to  the  truth  ..." 

What  about  the  shame  and  horror  of  a 
Korean  hamlet  (Masan  in  Ueu  of  My  Lai?) 
Who  came  forward  at  Hue,  on  the  same 
date  as  My  Lai?  Whose  tenacious  honesty  is 
eulogized?  Rldenhour,  a  mlUtary  malcontent 
a  gossip  monger  on  events  to  which  he  was 
neither  eyewitness  nor  participant?  An  avid 
purveyor  of  "hearsay  evidence."  And  where 
were  the  "tenaciously  honest  veterans"  to 
come  forward  at  the  Masan  Korean  mass 
murder  in  1950?  Most  of  them  were  killed- 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs  with 
captured  American  signal  wire  and  shot  be- 
hind the  ears  with  Czech-Russian  rifles  or 
pistols. 

If  "confrontation  with  Communism"  is 
a  compulsive  national  or  International  issue 
it  would  have  been  plausible  (and  stlU  is!)* 
vis-a-vis  Castro  and  Cuba,  a  Russian  mlasUe 
base  90  miles  from  Florida,  in  contemptuous 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  vitiated  by 
the  late  but  not  lamented  F.  D.  Roosevelt 
However,  confronution  with  Communism  in 
Viet  Nam,  thousands  of  miles  from  North 
America  was  and  is  an  indefensible  geo- 
political folly.  " 

At  this  point  we  accept  that  Nixon  Is  the 
only  President  to  seriously  attempt  to  re- 
trteve  Kennedy's  monumental  fumble. 

This  thing  Is  relentlessly  evolutionary  My 
Lai  is  Just  another  move  on  the  checkerboard 
I  have  used  the  photo  of  a  Korean  roadside 
ditch  to  accompany  an  older  F.I.D.  article- 
••Intemational  and  Domestic  Policies  of  the 
Roosevelt-Truman  Regimes  1933-1952  "  That 
U  when  aU  this  began— the  mUitary  and  in- 
ternational  adventurism  by  executive  flat! 

'Things  have  not  Improved  much  since  that 
date.  I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  by  Mac- 
Arthur  on  the  eve  of  the  execution  of  Gen- 
eral Tojo,  Japanese  wartime  Premier.  Con- 
siderable pressure  was  applied  on  MacArthur 
to  personally  attend  that  macabre  occasion. 
He  flatly  refused:  "...  I  am  not  a  hangman 
I  am  opposed  to  post-facto  war  crimes  trials 
They  have  set  a  dangerous  precedent.  We  bet^ 
ter  win  the  next  war— or  some  of  us  are  goina 
to  swing."  Of  course,  the  General  ha!d  no 
Idea  that  the  "boomerang-  would  someday 
f  ^,^*?  "^™  Washington  by  Its  own  brand 
of  bleeding  hearts  and  a  schizophrenic  con- 
cern  for  "world  opinion."  in  a  world  largely 
dominated  by  cynical  RussU. 

As   a  professional   soldier,   in   defense   of 

other  soldiers,   I   chaUenge   the   fraudulent 

manipulations  by  which  the  My  Lai  Incident 

was  blown  up  beyond  reasonable  proportions 

The  frenetic  and  wholly  phony  agitation 

relative  sUence  on  Korea  (1950),  indicates  a 
moral  degeneracy  of  certain  public  mediae 
and  a  spineless  connivance  within  and  with- 
out the  Government. 

Federal  officers,  mUitary  and  clvU,  hare 
sworn  valid  oaths  on  accepting  their  com- 
missions,  under  the   Constitution,   to   "de- 

^^i^\^^  ^"^  ^^^"^  "^l  Enemies. 
Foreign  and  Domestic." 

Only  ignorance  or  treasonable  flirtation 
WUl  deny  that  we  have  now  entered  a  danirer 
zone  in  which  Russian-directed  international 
communism  may  ultimately  score  a  world 
victory. 

The  earliest  e^ooe  of  the  My  Lai  hoax  was 
made  by  Frank  A.  CapeUe.  publisher  of  the 
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"Herald  ol  Preedom,"  P.O.  Box  3,  Zarephath, 
New  Jersey.  I  rate  Capelle  tops  In  the  devel- 
opment ol  hard  Intelligence  on  Communlat 
or  Radlc-Llberal  domestic  subversion.  He 
moves  swiftly  and  accurately!  Within  ten 
days,  he  reported  on  the  recent  crypto-Com- 
munlst  ruling  of  Judge  Oerbard  A.  Oesell 
D.C.  against  publication  of  a  report  by  the 
"House  Internal  Security  Committee,  Octo- 
ber 14.  1970." 

Oesell's  blatantly  biased  ruling  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  his  murky  background.  It  takee  one 
back  to  the  Kennedy  days.  YarmoUnsky,  Mc- 
Namara  and  the  plan  "for  racial  equality 
within  the  Armed  Forces."  The  directive  was 
probably  written  by  Adam  YarmoUnsky  (In 
the  shadow  of  Babette  Eteutsch?).  The  Hon. 
Mendel  Rivers  M.C.  denounced  It  "as  the 
most  infamous  document  ever  devised,  high- 
ly InfUmmatory,  vicious  and  extremely  prej- 
udiced .  .  ."  Gesell  was  Involved  In  this  ac- 
tion In  1962. 

There  Is  a  genetic  parallelism  between  Oe- 
sell's (1963)  and  the  current  persecution  of 
Viet  Nam  OI"8  (1970). 

THE    VOIC*    OF    H.    L.    HTTNT 

The  recent  quotation  from  this  remark- 
able man  Is  pertinent  to  Oesell's  incredible 
ruling.  H.  L.  Hunt  Is  one  of  a  half  a  dozen 
giant-size  American  entrepreneurs  In  the  oil 
Indxifltry.  He  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
future  of  the  United  States:  "...  Construc- 
tive action  can  build  a  political  party.  Plans 
Bhould  be  implemented  to  convert  one  of  the 
major  parties  to  the  freedom  side  ..." 

BUitrenched  appointed  Government  of- 
ficials, who  cannot  be  fired  by  elected  officers 
because  of  civil  service  laws,  can  do  much 
harm  to  our  constitutional  system  by  sabo- 
taging the  pedicles  of  a  newly  elected  party. 
Patriots  can  expect  to  face  the  wrath  of  a 
small  but  powerful  clique  of  these  left-lean- 
ing, entrenched  appointed  officials  any  time 
a  oonstrucUve  step  is  taken  to  fight  crime  or 
communism ..." 

This  IB  a  perfect  delineation  of  Oesell's 
operations.  The  My  Lai  agitation  may  be- 
come the  catalyst  for  effective  reforms. 

In  the  growing  internal  degeneracy,  from 
camptis  riots  to  Ulegal  postal  strikes,  Wash- 
ington's only  recourse  has  been  to  call  in 
troops  when  the  police  faUed.  This  puts  a 
premium  on  the  Regular  Army  and/or  Na- 
tional Guard.  It  puts  a  premium  on  their 
"morale",  their  "esprit  de  corps"  .  .  .  that 
Intangible,  elusive  element  that  holds  Armies 
together,  that  tied  the  bedraggled  Confed- 
erate soldier  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  that  kept  the 
South  going  for  four  bitter  years. 

In  our  days,  the  effrontery  of  McNamara's 
civilian  "whU  kids"  came  near  corroding  the 
morale  of  the  Officer  Corps. 

Highly  competent  Armies  and  Navies  felt 
the  gnawing  of  the  cancer:  The  French  Army 
practically  mutinied  (1917)  In  a  sit-down 
performance.  The  British  Navy  suffered  sim- 
ilar convulsions.  The  entry  of  fresh  American 
troops  restored  the  broken  spirit. 

m  Viet  Nam,  there  have  been  Instances 
of  Individual  and  collective  resistance, 
though  we  rotate  troops  after  one  year  serv- 
ice. Let  us  call  It  "war  weariness" — a  char- 
itable interpretation  but  a  danger  symptom 
in  any  event ! 

When  these  confused,  insecure  young 
soldiers  are  exposed  to  the  further  pressure 
of  "courts  martial"  when  they  merely  carry 
out  orders  in  actual  combat  situations,  when 
■elf -defense  is  equated  with  murder  )n  peace- 
time, the  morale  factor  enters  preclpltatlvely ! 
Believe  me,  as  a  professional  soldier  of  forty 
years  service  In  all  ranks  from  Private  to 
Major- General,  when  you  tamper  with  the 
morale  of  an  Army,  you  gamble  with  national 
secTirlty! 

The  alleged  "barbarities"  are  a  totally  un- 
warranted attack  on  our  soldiers  In  the  field. 
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with  serious  defamatory  moral  and  social 
Implications  that  have  undermined  tbe  pres- 
tige of  American  Arms.  The  entire  Journal- 
istic approach  to  this  Incident  is  crypto- 
conununist  slander.  Cul  bono?  It's  calculated 
effect  was  to  whitewash  bona  fide  atrocities, 
systematically  perpetrated  by  the  Reds,  In 
Viet  Nam  and  elsewhere.  In  a  consistent  and 
vastly  larger  pattern. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RICOMlf ENDATIONB 

The  My  Lai  "farce,"  exaggerated  by  rascally 
Journalists  and  pinko  publishers,  must  be 
viewed  against  the  current  background  of  a 
hostile  Russia,  arming  at  white-heat  In  every 
category  of  their  military  forces.  In  a  race 
to  overtake  the  United  States — while  local 
termites  undermine  our  own  establishment. 

We  concur  In  Mr.  Hunt's  appraisal,  but 
would  strengthen  and  amplify  his  cautious 
recommendations : 

1.  All  fraternal  veteran's  organizations,  on 
the  State  and  National  level,  to  unite  in  a 
common  political  philosophy  for  direct  ac- 
tion. Required:  A  national  network  of  vet- 
erans' and  military  retired  personnel  for  con- 
structive Intelligence  and  security  operations. 
In  support  of  the  police,  the  F.B.I,  and  civil 
defense  agencies. 

2.  Tho  voting  potential  Is  demonstrable  In 
the  current  operations  of  labor  unions.  There 
Is  a  greater  number  of  war  veterans  and 
draftees— a  voting  bloc  of  literally  millions 
of  Immense  power,  provided  they  act  In  tight 
unity. 

3.  Suggested  title:  "Coalition  of  Veterans 
and  Draftees"  (C.V.D.).  Suggested  emblem: 
"Don't  tread  on  me  .  .  ."  the  historical  Ari- 
zona rattler,  uncoiling  for  self-defense. 

4.  Within  constitutional  limitations,  the 
C.VJD.  to  band  together  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  electing  conservative  Congressional  candi- 
dates, all  war  veterans  with  emphasis  on 
combat  service.  The  historical  precedent  Is 
found  in  the  political  Impact  of  the  G.AJI. 
In  the  post-Clvll  War  period. 

6,  The  resulting  militarized  Congress  Is 
expected  to  curb  international  adventurism 
by  executive  flat,  from  the  Mekong  to 
Lebanon. 

6.  A  militarized  Congress  is  expected  to 
control  current  crypt-communlst  trends  In 
education,  welfare  and  social  experimenta- 
tion. 

7.  A  revision  of  Federal  Centralism  from 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  with  emphasis  on  sanitizing  tax  ex- 
empt foundations. 

8.  Revision  of  taxation  to  return  50%  of 
revenues  to  the  States  of  origin.  Revision  of 
pension  to  widows  of  service  men,  now  ap- 
proximately $50/975  per  month — a  contempt- 
ible figure,  unworthy  of  the  United  States. 

9.  A  revision  of  the  United  Nations  struc- 
ture and  location,  with  emphasis  on  curb- 
ing the  Afro-Asian  "bloc",  the  so-called 
"Third  World." 

10.  Revision  and  control  of  Foreign  Aid 
recipients. 

11.  Revision  and  control  of  current  foreign 
alliances  and  commitments. 

12.  Outlawing  the  Communist  Party  and 
affiliated  groups  with  emphasis  on  the  Im- 
mediate, accelerated  prosecution  of  their 
leaders  until  these  crypto-Communlst  cells 
are  destroyed. 

13.  The  revival  of  Alcatraz  as  a  place  of 
confinement  for  foreign  and  domestic  spies 
and  traitors. 

14.  Nixon  is  the  only  President  to  have 
made  a  substantial  effort  to  reduce  our  mili- 
tary commitment  In  the  Far  East.  He  now 
has  a  political  opportunity  to  Intervene  In  aid 
of  our  Viet  Nam  01*8 — an  opportunity  of  un- 
paralleled psychological  and  sentimental  Im- 
pact that  may  affect  the  upcoming  elections. 

15.  The  action:  a)  Terminate  promptly  all 
ciurrent  Viet  Nam  Courts  Martial;  b)  Stop  all 
further  denunciatory  allegations  by  Irresixsn- 
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Bible  muckrakers;  c)  As  C.  In  C.  pardon  all 
convicted  Viet  Nam  GI's  as  victims  of  a  ludi- 
crous mLscarrlage  of  Justice;  d)  Advise  hypo> 
critical  foes  and  friends  that  the  U.S.  Services 
will  not  accept  allegations  of  crime  In  the 
heat  of  combat  actions,  under  orders,  and 
e )  That  the  U.S.  is  fully  aware  that,  by  com- 
parison, Russia  and  Its  stooges  practice  geno- 
cide on  a  vast  scale. 


Profius  or  A  Companion  :  Walter  J.  Dilbick 
DSC 

Walter  James  DUbeck,  Junior,  holder  of 
the  DSC — for  Valor,  3  Bronze  Stars  and  8 
Purple  Hearts,  was  born  July  11.  1918,  In 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  His  mother  Catherine 
Gray  DUbeck,  was  a  gentle  soft-spoken, 
southern  girl;  his  father  a  stem,  army 
sergeant-major  who  had  served  with  Black 
Jack  Pershing  during  the  Mexican  Border 
troubles.  Dubbed  the  "rattlesnake  major" 
because  he  casually  carried  a  live  de-fanged 
rattlesnake  about  his  neck  during  the  pur- 
suit of  Pancho  Villa,  Water  Senior,  was  a 
stem  disciplinarian.  Later  he  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Major  during  World  War  I.  Upon 
his  retirement,  the  family  moved  to  Port 
Branch,  Indiana,  where  Major  DUbeck  be- 
came a  building  contractor. 

Walter  Junior,  was  the  first  of  eight  chil- 
dren, four  boys,  and  four  girls. 

Fort  Branch  was  a  town  of  some  1500  citi- 
zens, a  considerable  portion  of  whom  worked 
on  farms  or  in  the  neighboring  coal  mtniMi 
However,  It  Is  widely  accepted  that  the  small, 
grassroots  commvmlty  is  a  source  of  sound 
Americanism:  It  contributed  to  DUbeck's 
exemplary  career. 

Throughout  4  years  of  high  school,  Walter 
starred  In  football,  baseball,  and  basket baU. 
When  he  was  19,  the  St.  Lovils  Cardinals 
signed  him  to  their  Joplln  Farm  Club.  It 
was  a  year  later  while  playing  exhibition 
games  through  Southern  Indiana  that  Wal- 
ter met  a  pert  and  pretty  Irish  girl  named 
Dorothy  Rogers.  By  Dec.  7,  1941,  he  was  mar- 
ried, father  of  a  baby  girl,  and  working  for 
Swift  St  Co.,  in  its  EvansviUe  plant. 

The  meat  Industry  was  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  war  effort  and  its  employees  were 
Immune  from  the  draft.  By  1943,  as  America 
and  Its  allies  geared  themselves  for  the  at- 
tack on  "Festung  Europa."  Walter  and 
Dorothy  had  acquired  a  family  of  three  lovely 
girls:  Carol  Sue,  now  3,  Jo  Ann  2,  and  Bar- 
bara Ellen,  1.  It  required  money  to  support 
this  flourishing  brood.  Walter  who,  with 
Dorothy,  had  been  operating  a  small  grocery 
on  the  side  borrowed  t6500.00  and  took  a 
three  months  leave  of  absence  from  Swifts 
to  open  a  small  roadhouse  catering  to  sol- 
diers from  a  nearby  army  camp. 

The  opening  night  was  a  great  success  but 
before  Walter  and  Dorothy  had  time  to  exult, 
a  familiar  greeting  arrived  from  Uncle  Sam. 
No  longer  undw  the  protecting  arm  of  Swift 
Sc  Co.,  Walter  had  received  his  notice  to  re- 
port for  military  service. 

After  induction  at  Fort  Harrison,  Walt  was 
shipped  on  to  Camp  Branning,  Florida  for 
basic  training.  After  a  short  leave  home,  the 
company  was  re- mustered  at  Camp  Patrick 
Henry,  in  Virginia.  From  there  they  moved 
to  Port  Meade,  Maryland,  and  were  put 
aboard  the  U.  3.  S.  MontlceUo.  In  about  10 
days  they  would  be  landing  In  North  Africa. 

Bivouacked  outside  Casablanca,  Walt's  out- 
fit was  assigned  as  a  replacement  unit  for  tbe 
36th  division,  a  tough  and  distinguished 
Texas  outfit,  which  fought  In  ahnost  every 
action  from  North  Africa,  through  SlcUy, 
Salerno,  up  the  Italian  Boot,  and  later  on 
Into  the  heart  of  Germany. 

North  of  Rome,  Walt  received  his  first  taste 
of  combat.  He  was  "picked"  to  volunteer  to 
deliver  scAne  special  equipment  to  a  ttaat 
line  vmlt.  They  gave  Walter  a  mule  already 
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loaded  with  two  boxes  of  equipment,  a  com- 
pass, and  a  nose  hook  to  persude  the  mule  In 
case  It  got  stubborn.  Together  they  set  out 
up  a  narrow,  tortuous  mountain  traU.  Prog- 
ress was  deadly  slow  and  suddenly  became 
deadly  dangerous  when  a  German  fighter 
plane  spotted  Walt  and  his  mule  and  dove  at 
them,  machine  guns  chattering.  Walt  made 
It  to  the  safety  of  a  ditch  but  the  mule  was 
klUed,  leaving  Walt  to  finish  the  delivery 
of  the  special  equipment  on  his  own.  It  was 
nightfall  before  he  dragged  himself  and  the 
boxes  of  equipment  into  the  ooaunajid  post 
only  to  be  greeted  with:  "What  the  heU  took 
you  so  long?" 

With  the  Italian  campaign  pretty  much 
stalemated,  the  7tb  Army  was  formed  to 
invade  Southern  Prance.  Walt's  outfit  was 
transferred  to  the  newly  organized  e3rd  divi- 
sion, but  stUl  functioning  as  a  back-up  unit. 
As  they  moved  toward  the  Vosges,  he  trained 
the  green  G.I.'s  in  the  use  of  mortars  and  the 
automatic  rifle. 

Last  of  the  leisurely,  back-up  days  ended 
when  the  war  neared  German  soil.  Walt's 
group  graduated  to  a  spearhead  unit.  By 
war's  end,  of  194  men  in  his  rifle  company 
only  some  36  emerged  aUve  and  xmscathed. 
Walt  was  not  one  of  them.  Outside  Heidel- 
berg, battling  S.  S.  troops  in  one  of  the 
sharpest  actions  of  the  war,  he  was  wounded. 

CTTATION:    OISTINGTnSHED    SERVICE    CROSS 
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battle   award   in   the   American  Army:    the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  Valor. 

Since  the  war  and  his  recovery  from  battle 
woimds,  Walt  and  Dorothy  have  made  their 
home  in  EvansviUe.  Successful  in  business, 
Walt  heads  some  nine  companies  engaged  In 
real  esute  and  large  land  development.  Sev- 
eral of  his  old  comradef-  now  work  for  hiiri, 

BAN08   ACROSS   THE   SKAS 
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SPACE  EXPLORA-nON  AND 
THE  FUTURE 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 


Mr.  Walter  J.  DUbeck.  DSC,  Ramada  Inn, 
Suite   821,   600   Walnut  St.,   EvansvUle,   In- 
diana, was  granted  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice   Cross    for    his    extraordinary    heroism 
whUe  serving  as  a  private  first  class  with  F 
Company.  253rd  Infantry  Regiment,  63rd  In- 
fantry Division  on  6  April  1946,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Buchof,  Germany.  When  his  com- 
pany was  hit  from  two  sides  by  a  strong  and 
determined  enemy  force  of  over  two  hundred 
8S  troops.  Private   First   Class  DUbeck  ob- 
served that  panic  was  running  wild  among 
our  troops.  Everyone  Just  took  off  for  the 
rear   allowing   the    enemy    forces    to    move 
Into    the    foxholes    as    fast    as    they    were 
vacated.   From   his   new   position   Germans 
poured  out  a  deadly  stream  of  automatic 
and  small  arms  fire  causing  terrific  casualties 
among  the  Americans  and  giving  them  no 
chance  to  reorganize.  ReaUzing  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  stop  the  enemy 
attack.  Private  First  Class  DUbeck  stopped 
voluntarily  on  a  bare  knoU  and  began  to 
pour  deadly   automatic   rifle   fire   Into   the 
ranks  of  the  charging  SS  troops.  With  con- 
spicuous   gallantry    and    determination    he 
stood  his  ground  even  though  aU  the  fire 
power  of  the  enemy  was  almost  upon  him, 
but  he  continued  to  fire  as  fast  as  he  could 
change  magazines.  The  enemy  attack  finaUy 
■tailed  because  of  their  terrible  losses    Pri- 
vate   First    Class    DUbeck    had     killed    or 
wounded  over  sixty  of  the  88  troops.  Be- 
cause of  his  indomitable  courage  and  fearless 
tenacity.  Private  First  Class  DUbeck  saved 
the  Uves  of  many  of  his  comrades  and  made 
It  possible  for  this  company  to  withdraw 
successfully,   reorganize   and   hold   Its   new 
position. 

Companion  DUbeck  holds  battle  stars  on 
Ws  campaign  medal  to  indicate  partlclpa- 

^nJ°  *^*^  ^^^  '°'  Italy,  ^uthem 
Prance,  and  Germany.  In  addition,  he  wea^ 
three  awards  of  the  Bronze  Star,  thx«e 
*wards  of  the  Purple  Heart  (wounded  In 
combat),  and  the  Combat  Infantryman's 
Badge  Now  engaged  in  the  development  and 
^ing  Of  real  estate,  Mr.  DUbeck  ^ 
^T*^  'or  membership  in  the  Legion  of 
1  [•J'y  ^^^°^  General  Charles  A  WU- 
!^^^  '^-  ^^'  ««*^'  8602  Ma^. 
S,^?  ^-  ^«*^°«ton.  DC.  20007.- 
S-  1?68.       "^'^°''    "^    Valor-P^bru- 

■«*U  emblem  Indicating  the  seeond-hlgheet 


Waltttr  has  never  lost  his  Interest  and  af- 
finity for  the  young  men  In  our  armed  forces. 
He  has  made  two  trips  to  Vietnam  and  on 
one  occasion  made  a  practice  Jump  with  the 
lOlst  airborne. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Buchof,  Germany  to 
My  Lai,  Vietnam  but  they  are  linked  by  that 
Inunglble  feeling  between  fighting  men,  the 
brotherhood  of  combat  veterans,  the  bedrag- 
gled doughboys  of  BUI  Mauldln  and  Ernie 
Pyle,  and  Walter  DUbeck  is  one  of  them.  He 
can't  keep  away  from  It— and  thereby  hangs 
another  story:  Report  by  Arlo  Wagner 
Washington  Correspondent. 

EvansviUe  Marine  Thomas  R.  Bold  was  im- 
der  order  to  "eliminate  Viet  Cong"  in  Son 
Thang  rv  where  he  and  four  other  Leather- 
necks are  under  investigation  in  the  "slay- 
ing" of  16  Vietnamese  clvUlans. 

Rep.  Roger  Zion  divulged  this  fact  today 
His  administrative  assistant  Belden  BcU  said 
Zlon  has  other  secret  information  to  ex- 
onerate Boyd  and  his  companions  from 
blame  in  the  Feb.  19  Uicldent.  "If  clvUlans 
were  kUled  by  these  men,  there  U  reason  to 
believe  Boyd  and  his  companions  thought 
they  were  the  enemy" 

BeU  said  the  basic  situation  Is  sUnilar  to 
the  My  Lai  massacre  in  which  10  U  8  mUl- 
tary  men  are  charged  with  murdering  128 
Vietnamese  clvlUans. 

The  Marines  were  in  a  battle  situation 
felt  they  were  under  orders  and  subsequently 
16  villagers  were  found  dead  in  a  front  yard 

Zloa  described  the  Son  Thang  incident 
via: 

•■Virtually  aU  of  the  aUeged  victims  were 
either  related  to  members  of  the  Viet  Cong 
or  working  directly  with  them,  -me  vUla« 
m  which  the  Incidents  occurred  U  consid- 
ered a  hoetue  hamlet  and  Is  located  In  a 
free  fire  zone. 

"Inhabitants  were  repeatedly  ord«-ed  to 
evacuate  and  on  several  occasions  were  force- 
ably  removed. 

"Testimony  from  many  of  the  yoting  men 
In  the  unit  revealed  that  these  clviUans  were 
supporting  the  enemy,  sometimes  to  the 
point  of  using  small  children  to  lead  our  boys 
into  ambush.  Many  of  the  women  set  booby 
traps  and  alerted  the  Cong  when  our  Ma- 
rlnes  arrived." 

The  congressman  said  Boyd  and  the  other 
four  Marines  have  been  crunched  between 
the  requirements  of  battle  and  the  pohtlcs 
of  an  unpopular  war. 

"These  young  men  have  been  caught  in 
the  middle  of  a  dispute  between  the  Marine 
field  commanders  whose  responsibUity  is 
eUmlnatlng  Viet  Cong  and  the  poUtlcaUy 
motivated  military  here  In  Washington  who 
are  concerned  with  world  opinion,"  he  said 
Boyd  and  two  of  the  other  four  Marines 
have  been  awarded  Pxirple  Hearts  le 
wounded  in  action.  He  has  been  In  Vietnam 
since  August. 

EvansviUe  relatives  and  friends  of  Boyd 
have  coUected  5,000  signatures  on  petitions 
to  Zlon  asking  that  the  young  Marine  be 
absolved  of  the  blame. 

At  this  point,  Walter  DUbeck  stepped 
Uito  the  picture.  EvansviUe  is  his  home  town 
His  ocHnmercial  Headquarters  U  at  the  Ra- 
mada Inn— Suite  821.  He  undertiook  to  en- 
gage a  first-class  local  firm  of  attorneys- 
Trockman,  Lloyd,  Flynn  &  Swain." 
Mr.  Trockman,  Esq.  will  fly  to  Saigon  and 
represent  the  EvansviUe  man,  at  his  upcom- 
ing oourt-martlal.  EMlbw*  will  acoompany 
him  and  finance  the  entire  operation 
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Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  writing  In 
the  Mankato  Free  Press  recently,  Editor 
Ken  Berg  made  the  point  that  while 
reductions  in  space  spending  are  "prop- 
er," it  would  be  a  mistake  to  abandtai 
the  space  program  entirely  because  of 
many  real  and  Intangible  benefits  that 
are  important  to  the  United  States  and 
because  future  space  discoveries  may 
help  to  lift  all  mankind  to  a  better  life. 
I  request  the  Inclusion  of  Mr.  Berg's 
thoughtful  editorial  in  full  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

Cant  Abandon  Spacb 
Quickly  now.  Who  was  the  first  man  to 
set  foot  on  the  moon? 

Any  difficulty  in  recalling  immediately 
that  It  was  NeU  Armstrong  is  symboUc  of 
the  fate  that  has  overtaken  the  space  pro- 
gram a  year-and-a-half  after  the  slUent  foot- 
steps of  man  InltlaUy  disturbed  the  lunar 
dust. 

The  tremendously  successful  filght  of 
Apollo  14  has  only  momentarily  diverted  our 
attention  from  the  needs  of  Spacecraft 
Earth. 

Diminished  enthusiasm  about  the  moon 
Is  reflected  in  the  exploratory  program  It- 
self. Only  three  more  such  flights  are 
planned;  previously,  there  were  to  have  been 
six  additional  manned  fUghts.  Some  addi- 
tional unmanned  flights  to  Man  and  Venus 
also  will  be  forthcoming. 

Changes  In  schedules  have  resulted  from 
budget  cuU  and  altered  priorities.  Three 
space  facilities  have  been  ordered  closed. 
Space-industry  employment,  has  dropped 
more  than  70,000  in  two  years.  The  over-all 
budget  Is  down  from  $6  blUlon  In  1969  to 
♦3.3  billion,  with  mora  trimming  In  sight. 

A  sign  of  the  times  Is  NASA's  increasing 
stress  on  earth  resources  and  ecology,  to- 
gether with  the  nation's  concentrating  on 
closer-to-home  issues  as  welfare  and  the 
economy. 
This  is  proper,  of  course. 
Dividends  from  our  space  missions  will  be 
slow  In  coming,  but  they  wUl  come.  WhUe 
cutbacks  surely  are  in  order,  space  e^lora- 
tlon  should  be  continued  on  a  programmed 
basis. 

Despite  our  present  economic  difficulties, 
most  o<  mankind  yeams — ^wlth  Uttle  pros- 
pect of  fiUflUment — toward  tiie  material 
and  even  social  accomplishments  of  the  XJJB. 
The  contention  that  we  must  forgo  all 
further  achievements  in  space  to  put  society 
m  order  therefore  rings  somewhat   hoUow. 

We  should  hate  to  see  a  virtually  aban- 
doned space  program  strengthening  the  for- 
eign image  that  views  America  as  a  whoUy 
materialUtlc,  profit-grubbing  society.  Little 
America  tias  done  recently  has  evoked  as 
much  admiration  as  its  q>ace  record.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  If  we  make  It  appear 
that  Americans  strive  almost  exclusively  for 
immediate  gain. 

After  all,  knowledge  of  the  moon's  nature 
and  origin  is  stUl  sUght  after  only  three 
landings.  There  is  much  more  to  know,  be- 
fore we  can  begin  comprehending  funda- 
mental questions  of  the  universe.  Then,  too. 
space  research  provides  channels  for  direct- 
ing money  to  stimulate  economic  activity, 
as  the  current  layoffs  Ulustrate  in  a  nega- 
tive way,  and  realizing  that  our  chief  eco- 
nomic problem  is  not  production  but  dis- 
tribution. 
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The  quest  lor  knowledge  In  both  space 
and  vast  oceans  Is  a  noble  endeav^J.  highly 
inductive  in  the  broadest  social,  intei- 
iS^f  sensTand   the   narrower   practical. 

•^^Sugh  ^e  V3.  and  other  ravored  na- 
tlo^'Sot  endure  as  iBlands  of  prc«p^rtty 
amid  seas  of  misery,  no  economic  or  tecn- 
^al  t^s  now  available  can  transform  the 
economies   of   the   depressed   two-thirds  ol 

"Tmy^'liew  techniques  and  new  frontlet 
can  enable  the  depressed  *«  °^^«  ^"**!' 
mTtenal  and  inteUectual  Uves  by  our  coUec- 
tlve  efforts.         ^^^^^^^^^ 

DR  WERNHER  VON  BRAUN  AD- 
DRESSES TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  UNI- 
VERSITY 

HON.  OLirTTTEAGUE 

OF    TEEAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1971 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  escorting  Dr.  Wera- 
her  Von  Braun  to  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity several  weekends  ago  where  he 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

addressed  a  large  segment  of  the  student 
body  and  citizens  of  the  Fort  Worth  ar^. 
He  made  a  most  interesting  speech  in 
which  he  vindicated  our  space  program 
and  science  in  general. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RECORD.  I  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  February  22  edi- 
tion of  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram: 
MoRK  SciKNci!,  Not  Less,  Is  NEmm 
Dr   Wemher  von  Braun.  deputy  admlnU- 
trator  of  NASA,  speaking  at  Texas  Christian 
University  the  other  day,  delivered  a  timely 
vindication  of  the  American  space  program 
and.  by  extension,  of  American  science  and 
technology  m  general. 

Dr  Von  Braun's  remarks  were  appropriate 
for  there  seems  to  be  today  a  massive  turn- 
ing a^y  from  traditional  faith  In  science  It 
s  re^r^ed  that  some  60,000  U.S.  sclentUts 
and  engineers  are  presently  walking  the 
st^tts.  living  taxis  or  ^^,^  ^as  «tatloi^^ 
Research  projects  once  welcomed  are  so 
thinned  out  that  the  President  of  th^Na 
tional  Academy  of  Sciences  talis  e^°' 
the  whole  national  research  structure  becom- 
ine  a  "shambles." 

And  all  of  this  at  a  time  when  the  country 

needs  more  science,  not  less,  than  ever  before. 

^  Von  Braun  noted  In  his  TCU  address 
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that  the  gross  national  product  nearly  dou- 
bled In  the  past  decade,  and  that  half  of  the 
real  growth  can  be  attributed  to  new  tech- 
nological knowledge  from  research  and  de- 
velopment Investments.  This  Is  an  Important 
point  for  In  our  concern  for  social  reform  we 
run  the  risk  of  paying  too  little  attention  to 
the  economic  base  necessary  to  support  this 

reform. 

Many  politicians  and  conservationists  have 
turned  Inward  In  assessing  priorities.  They 
want  to  know  why  we  aren't  using  resources 
for  better  housing,  education,  health,  law 
enforcement,  pollution  control.  Why  build 
a  better  plane  or  go  to  the  moon  when  we 
can  buUd  a  better  hospital  or  school? 

The  people  who  ask  these  questions  are  on 
the  track  of  something  very  good  and  wonder- 
ful—but what  they  faU  to  understand  Is  that 
without  strong  Industry  and  a  healthy  eco- 
nomy, social  reform  Is  impossible. 

If  we  really  Intend  to  keep  the  planet  liv- 
able, we  are  going  to  need  all  the  applied 
acleAce  we  can  get— to  buUd  machinery  for 
Svcimr  waste,  to  develop  better  fuels,  to 
Se  mu^h-n^eded  breakthroughs  In  medi- 
cine, biology,  oceanography.  _  ,  ,  „„ 
It  is  time  to  stop  blaming  science  for  aU 
the  sour  products  of  materialism,  rather  than 
the  other  way  around. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Dr.  Von  Braun  for 
putting  things  In  better  perspective. 
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SENATE— ra€«dai/,  March  9,  1971 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  17,  1971) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  ajn^  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  to  whom  all  hearts  are 
open,  all  desires  known,  and  from  whom 
no  secrets  are  hid,  be  with  Thy  servants 
in  this  place  to  inform  their  minds,  to 
guide  their  judgments,  and  to  unite  their 
energies  for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation. 
Work  in  and  through  them  the  mission 
and  destiny  Thou  hast  ordained  for  this 
Nation.  By  their  steadfast  devotion  to 
truth  and  Justice  may  they  be  led  to  deci- 
sions that  shall  enlarge  the  borders  of 
good  will  and  help  heal  the  woimds  of 
these  embittered  days.  May  all  that  is 
said  and  done  in  this  historic  Chamber 
hasten  the  day  when  peace  and  brother- 
hood shall  prevail  in  Thy  kingdom,  the 
law  of  which  is  love  and  the  ruler  of 
which  1b  Ood,  in  whose  holy  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,  March  8, 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  FRBSJDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  1b  so  ordered. 


OOMMTTTEE  MEETINaS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RB9CIBSION  OP  ORDER  TO  RECOG- 
NIZE SENATOR  CHURCH  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
distinguished  Soiator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chukch)  to  speak  tomorrow  be  negated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


■.tl'ji 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR HARTKE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    dJstin- 
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guished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hastkx)  be  recognized  in  place  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho. 

■nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SOOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SYMENGTON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  tomorrow,  fol- 
lowing tiie  disposition  of  the  Journal  and 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
a  speech  and  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RBCOGNmON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARTKE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  after  the  speech 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  STMnrcTON) ,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
as  previously  ordered. 

Tbe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU>.  The  time  when  the 
Senate  will  convene  tomorrow  will  be 
decided  later  In  the  day. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  TALMADGE  ON  THURS- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preeddnxt,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  on  Thursday, 
March  11,  following  the  disposition  of 
the  Journal  and  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaoge)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     OF 
SENATOR  CHURCH  ON  THURSDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tiie 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  vrill 
be  followed  by  the  dlstiingui^ied  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  WlsooDSin  (Mr. 
Proxhirb)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


THE  WELL-HEELED  8ST  LOBBY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  days  and  weeks.  Congress  has  been 
getting  hit  with  a  Uitz  by  the  pro-SST 
lobby.  If  we  have  been  hit  by  a  blitz  so 
far,  this  is  Just  the  beginning.  As  they 
say  in  that  song,  "Baby,  you  ain't  seen 
nothin'  yet."  And  the  American  public 
may  be  footing  the  bill  for  it. 

To  appreciate  why  the  SST  lobby  is  so 
powerful,  and  where  it  gets  its  money,  it 
is  essential  to  know  what  the  SST  lobby 
consists  of.  What  groups  and  individuals 
comprise  the  pro-SST  team? 

First,  it  consists  of  aerospace  contrac- 
tors. This  is  not  Just  Boeing  and  General 
Electric,  who  stand  to  receive  $680  mil- 
lion and  $325  million,  respectively,  on  the 
SST  prototype  program,  but  the  thou- 
sands of  subcontractors  who  have  been 
promised  a  share  of  the  spoils  from  the 
production  program. 

Second,  it  corudsts  of  organized  labor — 
which  stipports  the  SST  because  of  the 
illusory  and  exaggerated  promise  of  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs. 

Third,  it  consists  of  the  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Wcuhington.  These  are  two 
of  the  most  p<vular  and  powerful  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  who  occupy  ctHnmand- 
ing  positions  on  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees on  which  51  Senators  serve. 

And  fourth,  it  caaaista  of  the  adminis- 
tration. From  the  President  on  down,  the 
administration  is  prepared  to  commit  the 
vast  resources  at  its  diiq>osal  to  get  ttie 
SST  <u?propriations  through. 

Incidentally,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  a  section  on  the  super- 
sonic transport  consisting  of  some  140 
eowloyees,  who  have  been  working  night 
and  day  on  Members  of  the  Hoiise  and 
on  Men:U>ers  of  the  Senate  in  trying  to 
persuade  them  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  classic  case  of 
David  against  Goliath.  Opponents  of  the 
SST  program  are  outgunned,  outflnanced. 
outmanned.  It  will  take  a  Davld-sllng- 
shot  surprise  to  stop  the  SST  this  March. 

A  revealing  vme  of  the  Goliath  power 
occurred  Just  recently  in  Washington.  A 
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group  calling  Itself  American  Industry 
and  Labor  for  the  SST  announced  its  for- 
mation on  February  22. 1971.  Chief  spon- 
sors of  the  committee  are  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  and 
Pairchild-Hiller,  Inc.  Fairohild-HlUer  is 
the  largest  single  subcontractor  for  the 
SST  prototype  program,  with  a  $16  mll- 
Uon  contract  to  build  the  SST's  fuselage. 

The  committee  announced  plans  to 
spend  $350,000  by  March  30,  the  deadline 
for  renewing  SST  f imdlng. 

I  repeat,  the  committee  announced 
plans  to  spend  $350,000  to  lobby  the 
Ck>ngTess  to  paas  the  SST  funding. 

That  comes  out  to  a  nice,  round  figure 
of  $10,000  per  day.  In  other  words,  the 
pro-SST  lobby  te  spending  more  on  a 
daily  basis  to  get  the  SST  approved  than 
the  average  citizen  who  opposes  the  SST 
earns  in  a  year. 

Full-page  newspaper  advertlaements 
are  a  key  part  of  this  well-heeled  cam- 
paign. Also  radio  and  TV  siwta — all  cost- 
ing vast  sums  of  money.  Such  enormous 
expenditures,  flrmnced  in  large  meas- 
ure by  the  aerospace  industry,  suggest 
that  SST  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors may  be  using  taxpayers'  money  to 
l(*by  for  further  funding  of  the  SST. 

The  first  of  these  full-page  advertise- 
ments ran  the  wedc  before  last  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  other  large  city 
newspapers.  The  ads  attempt  to  divert 
attention  from  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  environmental  pollution  and  eco- 
nomics by  appealing  to  patriotism  and 
national  pride.  An  example: 

The  real  Issue  has  very  little  to  do  with 
ecology  .  .  .  The  Brltlah,  French,  and  So- 
vlete  aU  have  put  their  protortype  Super- 
sonic Tranaporta  into  the  air  .  .  .  The  quee- 
tlon  la:  Will  America  be  lefft  on  the  ground? 

The  advertisements  repeat  many  of 
the  misleading  and  downright  fallacious 
arguments  I  spoke  of  earlier — such  as 
the  totally  specious  statement  that  "one 
SST  carrying  300  passengers  at  1,780 
miles  per  hour  will  emit  no  more  pol- 
lutants per  mile  than  three  compact 
automobiles  traveling  at  60  miles  per 
hour." 

I  shall,  later  this  we^  specify  these 
argimients  and  show  they  are  fallticious. 
I  have  a  whole  series  of  arguments  by 
the  proponents,  all  of  which  I  think  we 
can  show  are  plainly  wrong.  What  con- 
cerns distingiiished  scientists  and  en- 
vironmentalists such  as  Chairman  Rus- 
sell Train  and  Dr.  Gordon  MacDonald 
of  the  President's  ESivlronmental  Qual- 
ity Council  is  the  effect  the  SST's  water 
vapor  will  have  on  the  upper  atmos- 
phCTe.  At  the  surface,  or  at  low  altitudes, 
water  vapor  Is  not  a  "pollutant."  It  is  at 
65.000  feet 

The  fact  is  that  automobiles  do  not 
travel  at  65,000  feet.  They  trav^  at  or 
near  sea  level.  But  SST's  do  fly  at  65,000 
feet.  And  their  water  vapor  onissions  will 
deplete  the  layer  of  ozone  at  that  alti- 
tude. Etepletion  of  the  ozone  reduces  the 
atmosphere's  ability  to  shield  out  the 
Sim's  ultraviolet  radiation.  The  result:  a 
jxrtentially  dangerous  Increase  in  radia- 
tion reaching  the  earth's  surface. 

In  short,  any  comparison  of  automo- 
bile exhausts  with  SST  emissions,  as  in 
the  SST  committee's  advertisements.  Is 


extremely  misleading  and  100  percent 
specious. 

Another  advertisement  appeared  in 
yesterday's  New  York  Times.  The  full- 
page  spread  pictures  the  Russian  SST 
prototype  and  bears  the  caption: 

Announcing  International  SST  Service — 
The  Best  That  Rubles  Oould  Buy. 

The  advertisement  concludes: 
If  you  believe  that  American  dollars  can 
compete  with  Soviet  rubles,  write  or  wire 
your  Oongressman  today.  Urge  support  for 
America's  SST. 

Again  this  is  simply  a  blatant  effort  to 
divert  attention  from  the  real  concerns 
about  the  plane's  economic  and  its  en- 
vironmental impact  by  an  outright 
Jingoistic  appeal. 

The  same  tack  has  been  taken  on  the 
radio  spots  which  urge  listeners  to  write 
Congressmen  and  Senators  on  behalf  of 
the  SST.  The  one  I  heard  on  the  radio 
this  morning  concluded  with: 

Don't  let  the  myth-makers  sink  America's 
progress! 

Mr.  President,  a  concerted  effort  is 
also  underway  by  the  companies  them- 
selves to  have  employees  of  aircraft  and 
aerospace  firms  to  write  their  Congress- 
men and  Senators  urging  them  to  vote 
for  the  SST.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
this  is  where  most  of  the  $350,000  will  be 
spent.  Anyone  who  has  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
knows  how  very  effective  those  wires,  let- 
ters, cards,  and  communications  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are.  After  all,  we  would 
not  be  in  this  body  if  we  were  not  sensi- 
tive to  the  feelings  and  concerns  of  our 
constituents.  That  is  a  part  of  being  a 
good  representative.  We  are  going  to  be 
swamped,  in  the  next  week  or  two  before 
we  vote  on  the  SST,  with  such  com- 
munications. 

These  efforts  have  ranged  from  bul- 
letin board  notices  posted  for  employees 
to  somewhat  more  coercive  methods.  For 
example,  a  letter  sent  from  Boeing's 
Supersonic  Transport  Division  to  "Sup- 
pliers and  Subcontractors  to  the  Aero- 
space Industry" — incidentally,  they  sent 
many  to  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  as  I  have 
foimd  out — attempts  to  prod  a  massive 
letter  writing  campaign  on  behalf  of  the 
SST  to  Members  of  Congress.  This  is 
what  it  says: 

You  and  your  people  are  encouraged  to 
Join  with  us  In  working  for  continuation  of 
the  U.S./8ST  prototype  airplanes  .  .  .  Em- 
ployees should  write  their  Congressmen — 
then  contact  their  personal  friends  and  rela- 
tives with  encouragement  for  them  In  turn 
to  join  this  effort. 

The  memo  urges  aerospace  manage- 
ment to  "stimulate"  this  action  and  asks 
employers  to  use  "their  personal  efforts 
in  this  area."  It  says: 

Company  management  assistance  la  vital 
to  stimulate  this  action  and  your  personal 
efforts  In  this  area  are  requested. 

Sample  form  letters  are  attached  to 
the  memorandum  to  prod  employees  still 
further.  Here  is  a  sample  to  Senator  Doe. 

This  is  the  type  of  thing  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  expect  to  get,  by  the  thou- 
sands. This  Is  how  the  sample  letter 
reads  which  Boeing  Is  asking  thousands 


of  its  employees  and  its  subcontractors' 
employees  to  write  to  Members  of  this 
body: 

We  have  read  a  lot  lately  about  how  some- 
thing called  "technology"  bsis  gotten  out  of 
hand  and  ought  to  be  stopped  before  horrible 
things  happen  to  us.  This  Is  rather  childish, 
but  a  lot  of  people  seem  to  take  It  seriously. 
Sure,  we've  got  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment. We've  got  to  make  sure  our  river  water 
Is  not  fouled  and  our  cities  are  quieter  places 
to  live  In.  But  why  blame  technology,  when 
It  la  our  only  means  of  solving  the  problems? 

Take  the  SST  for  example.  We  know  that 
aircraft  engines  are  getting  cleaner  and 
cleaner  all  the  time.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  less  time  an  airplane  is  in  the  air,  the 
leas  It  will  pollute.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that 
the  SST  Is  one  good  answer  to  our  concern 
about  the  environment.  As  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  supersonic  race  with  Prance  and 
England,  and  Russia,  I  happen  to  think  the 
American  SST  will  be  a  far  superior  plane. 
We  certainly  shouldn't  cut  off  the  orderly 
development  now  that  we  are  ao  close  to  fly- 
ing the  prototype.  I  hope  when  the  vote 
comes  up,  you  will  back  the  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire memorandum  from  Boeing  and  the 
form  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  also  have  a  letter 
from  an  aerospace  employee  who  spe- 
cifically requested  that  arm  twisting 
practices  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.  The  letter,  in  part,  reads  as 
follows: 

I  would  think  It  appropriate  for  you  to 
bring  some  of  these  massive  campaign  ef- 
forts for  the  SST  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. I  would  sign  my  name  if  I  could  afford 
to  lose  my  job,  which  I  cannot.  But  I  would 
rather  lose  It  through  Congress'  squashing 
the  SST  than  losing  It  through  company 
pressure  to  Indicate  a  dishonest  choice  for 
the  SST. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  these 
intensive  efforts  designed  to  push  the 
SST  appropriations  through  Congress 
raise  a  number  of  questions.  Where  is  the 
money  coming  from:  Can  it  be  traced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  Federal  money — 
taxpayers'  money — ^received  by  these 
firms  imder  Government  contracts?  Is 
one  Federal  subsidy  being  used  to  lobby 
for  another  one?  To  what  extent  are  em- 
ployees of  aerospace  firms  being  coerced 
and  pressured  into  lobbying  Members  of 
Congress  against  Uieir  will? 

Mr.  President,  if  employees  of  defense 
contractors  were  to  begin  flooding  con- 
gressional oflSces  with  mall  urging  a 
higher  defense  budget,  I  think  most  of  us 
would  be  surprised,  possibly  suspicious. 
And  if  defense  contractors  themselves 
were  to  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  behalf  of  more  money  for  the 
Pentagon,  it  would  be  a  national  scandal. 
"  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  an  American  SST  and  Its  sub- 
group, American  Industry  and  Labor  for 
the  SST,  be  called  to  account  for  the 
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source  of  every  dollar  they  spend.  I  also 
suggest  that  firms  such  as  Boeing  and 
other  aerospace  contractors  that  have 
urged  employees  to  write  letters  to  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  on  behalf  of  the 
SST  provide  firm  assurances  that  such 
letters  are  being  written  wholly  free  of 
influence  or  coercion. 

Mr.  President,  the  SST  is  the  clearest 
example  of  private  power  and  capital 
versus  the  public  interest  that  I  have  seen 
in  my  13  years  in  the  XJB.  Senate.  If 
money  can  do  It.  this  $350,000  which  is 
being  spent  at  the  present  time  and  will 
have  been  spent  by  the  time  we  vote,  of 
course,  will  prevail.  That  Is  a  whale  of  a 
lot  of  money  to  throw  into  a  campaign  in 
a  short  time.  Undoubtedly  it  will  have 
great  influence,  and  the  pressures  that 
are  being  brought  to  bear  right  now  on 
Members  of  Congress  by  people  in  the 
aerospace  industry,  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  by  the  labor  imlons  imdoubt- 
edly  may  have  their  effect. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  conservation  organiza- 
tions, with  no  ax  to  grind,  no  money  to 
gain  from  their  efforts.  Just  an  absolute 
dedication  to  trying  to  keep  this  planet 
as  clean  as  possible.  Insisting  that  we 
consider  the  cost  to  the  environment  as 
well  as  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  pro- 
ceeding with  this  project  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  the  SST  is  the 
clearest  example  of  private  power  and 
capital  versus  the  public  Interest  that  I 
have  seen  in  my  13  years  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. No  one  wants  or  needs  the  SST  ex- 
cept big  labor,  big  industry,  and  big  poli- 
tics. The  public  interest  is  the  decided 
underdog.  Whether  it  can  prevail  against 
such  overwhelming  odds  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Exhibit  1 

BOEINC, 
SUPEESONIC  TSLANSPORT  DIVISION, 

Seattle.  Waah. 
To:    Suppliers   and    Subcontractors   to   the 
Aerospace  Industry 

The  question  of  further  funding  for  Amer- 
ica's Supersonic  Transport  Program  will  be 
taken  up  soon  by  Congress.  If  funding  Is  de- 
nied for  this  next  vital  step  In  technology 
we  may  all  anticipate  a  continuing  attempt 
to  suppress  the  very  means  by  which  social, 
environmental  and  economic  progress  is  fost- 
ered. Everyone  who  earns  a  living  by  "making 
something"  should  be  deeply  concerned  about 
this  problem. 

Being  a  supplier  to  the  aerospace  and  allied 
Industries,  you  are  exposed  to  a  great  deal 
more  fact  than  the  average  individual  about 
America's  SST  Program.  After  studying  the 
pros  and  cons  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that  an  excellent  airplane  with  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  environment  will  result. 
Any  reasonable  man  or  woman  who  really 
cares  to  find  out  the  facts  and  to  Judge  Amer- 
ica's Supersonic  Transport  realistically  will 
come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  thousands  of  direct  Jobs  that  would  be 
lost  If  we  don't  build  the  SST  are  certainly 
Important  but  don't  overlook  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  who  work  for  companies 
such  as  yours  supplying  goods  to  the  aero- 
space Industry;  machine  Shops,  laboratories, 
plastics  firms,  machine  tooling  companies 
and  of  course  a  myrald  of  electric  and  elec- 
tronic firms.  AU  types  of  companies  across 
^e  nation  will  be  affected. 

You  and  your  people  are  encouraged  to 
Join  with  us  In  vrorklng  for  continuation  of 
the  US/SST  Prototype  airplanes.  This  can 
best  be  done  by  exercising  yotir  American 


right  to  make  your  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  aware  of  your  position.  Employ- 
ees should  write  their  congressmen — then 
contact  their  personal  friends  and  relatives 
with  encouragement  for  them  in  turn  to 
join  this  effort.  Company  management  as- 
sistance Is  vital  to  stimulate  this  action  and 
your  personal  efforts  in  this  area  are  re- 
quested. Typical  sample  letters  that  may  be 
used  or  modified  to  fit  your  particiilar  ef- 
forts appear  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  letter. 
Also  Included  are  sample  public  opinion  tele- 
grams. Past  efforts  cf  mail  compalgns  proved 
very  effective  diirlng  late  1970  but  the  need 
to  repeat  this  effort  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  Your  company  together  with 
several  thousand  others  Is  being  asked  to 
assist. 

Our  Tise  of  a  form  letter  to  deecrlbe  such 
a  vital  Issue  is  certainly  not  desirable,  bow- 
ever.  In  consideration  of  the  magnitude  and 
timing  of  the  combined  efforts  reqiUred  we 
trust  you  will  react  with  personal  effort. 

Feedback  regarding  your  company's  activi- 
ties for  support  Is  very  Important  for  over- 
all assessment.  It  will  be  very  much  appreci- 
ated If  activity  status  Is  forwarded  to  the  frt- 
lowlng  address. 

SST  Division  Materiel   Orgn.   0-8604.   M/S 
443-49 

The  Honorable  (John  Dok) 

U^.  Senate 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  Honorable  (John  Doe) 

U.S.  Hotiae  of  Representativea 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senatob  (Dok)  : 

Dkab  Mb.  (Dok)  : 

After  reading  about  all  of  the  arguments 
about  America's  Supersonic  Transport  Pro- 
gram, I  have  concluded  it  Is  a  worthwhile 
project.  I  consider  the  SST  vital  to  the  na- 
tion's economic  future  and  fully  deserving 
of  Federal  support. 

I  strongly  urge  that  you  work  and  vote 
for  this  Important  national  program  which 
will  Insure  a  healthy,  competitive  U.S.  avia- 
tion Industry.  Tho\isands  of  Jobs  throughout 
the  nation  are  at  stake.  Don't  deny  Ameri- 
can workers  the  chance  to  contribute  towards 
making  our  world  a  better  one  to  live  In. 
Respectfully, 


Deak  Senator  (Dok)  : 

Dkab  Ma.  (Doe)  : 

We  have  read  a  lot  lately  about  how  some- 
thing called  "technology"  has  gotten  out 
of  hand  and  ought  to  be  stopped  before  hor- 
rible things  happen  to  us.  This  Is  rather 
childish,  but  a  lot  of  people  seem  to  take  it 
seriously.  Sure,  we've  got  to  clean  up  the 
environment.  We've  got  to  make  sure  our 
river  water  is  not  fouled  and  our  cities  are 
quieter  places  to  live  in.  But  why  blame  tech- 
nology, when  It  Is  our  only  means  of  solving 
the  problems? 

Take  the  SST  for  example.  We  know  that 
aircraft  engines  are  getting  cleaner  and 
cleaner  all  the  time.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  less  time  an  airplane  is  In  the  air,  the 
less  it  will  pollute.  It  seems  to  me,  then, 
that  the  SST  is  one  good  answer  to  our  con- 
cern about  the  environment.  As  one  who 
has  followed  the  supersonic  race  with  Prance 
and  England,  and  Russia,  I  happen  to  think 
the  American  SST  will  be  a  far  superior 
plane.  We  certainly  shouldn't  cut  off  the 
orderly  development  now  that  we  are  so 
close  to  fiylng  the  prototype.  I  hope  when 
the  vote  comes  up,  you  wUl  back  the  project. 
Respectfully, 

Public  opinion  telegrams  can  be  sent  to 
above  addresses;  15  words  for  (1.00  flat  rate: 
an  American  SST  la  needed  and  justified. 
Strongly  urge  you  support  this  vital  National 
program. 

America  needs  the  SST  to  keep  our  Nation 
first  In  aviation.  Please  vote  for  It. 


Exhibit    2 

Mabch  1,  1971. 

Enclosed  Is  the  type  of  material  used  as 
part  of  a  well-financed  campaign  at  an  aero- 
space company  where  I  work.  Biunper  stick- 
ers of  various  sorts  are  also  used.  Even  if  I 
were  for  the  SST,  which  I  am  not,  I  am 
against  this  type  of  organized  pressure.  In 
at  least  some  instances  at  our  Division  super- 
vision requests  employees  to  sign  the  en- 
closed material  in  the  presence  of  the  super- 
visor. This  type  of  pressure  smacks  more  of 
George  Orwell's  1984. 

I  would  think  it  appropriate  for  you  to 
bring  some  of  these  massive  campaign  efforts 
for  the  SST  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 
I  would  sign  my  name  if  I  could  afford  to 
lose  my  Job,  which  I  cannot.  But  I  would 
rather  lose  it  through  Congress'  quashing 
the  SST  than  losing  it  through  company 
pressure  to  Indicate  a  dishonest  choice  for 
the  SST. 

Mr.  GOIjDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  SenatcT  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  have  any  time 
remaining,  I  shall  be  hap^y  to  yield  to 
the  Senator.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  if  he  would  like  to  have 
mvestigated  also  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, the  Ford  Foimdation,  the  Peace 
Through  Law  group,  and  all  the  other 
organizations  we  see  campaigning 
against  the  SST,  against  military  ex- 
penditures, and  against  a  stroog  Ameri- 
can position  in  this  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  deOighted  to  have  an  investiga- 
tion of  those  groups,  and  I  would  be 
astonished  and  very  pleased  if  it  were 
found  tliat  the  Ford  Foimdation  and  the 
Brookings  Institution  were  taking  any 
steps  whatever  against  the  SST.  They 
certainly  have  not  helped  me.  I  have  re- 
ceived communications  from  many  con- 
servation groups,  but  the  foundations 
have  taken  no  position,  as  far  as  I  know. 
If  they  have  opinions,  they  have  not 
communicated  them  to  me. 

I  certainly  feel  that  whenever  a  group 
is  going  to  spend  something  like  $350,000 
m  a  matter  of  a  few  days  to  lobby  the 
Congress,  as  this  group  for  an  American 
SST  is  doing,  and  when  that  group  is 
getting  contracts  and  subcontracts  from 
the  Federal  Government,  from  the  tax- 
payers, it  seems  to  me  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  have  an  examination,  an  inves- 
tigation, and  a  determination  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  are  using  taxpayers' 
money  in  this  fashion  to  secure  more 
taxpayers'  money  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  Senator 
suggesting  that  that  is  illegal? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  suggesting  it 
might  very  well  be.  I  am  not  sure.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
statutes  thoroughly  on  that  point.  I  think 
they  are  perfectly  free  to  do  ans^thlng 
they  want  to — buy  all  kinds  of  ads,  have 
any  kind  of  mail  campaign  they  wish, 
as  Jong  as  they  spend  their  own  money, 
and  not  the  taxpayers'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  this  question: 
What  would  the  Senator's  opinion  be  if 
people  who  are  employed  fay  nonprofit 
foundations  are,  for  example,  actively 
engaged  iir-eflorts  to  out  the  defense 
budget  or  take  specific  posltlonfl  on  what 
our  defense  posture  shoiild  be? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  any 
group,  whether  it  Is  a  nonprofit  founda- 
tion or  a  oontraotors'  group,  that  wants 
to  investigate  and  publicize  their  opinion 
should  not  only  have  every  right  to  do  so 
but  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  as 
well.  That  is  part  of  the  public  debate. 
But  when  they  organize  a  letter  writing 
oami>algn,  when  they  coerce  employees — 
I  have  a  letter  from  an  employee  who 
was  coerced,  and  there  are  many  others — 
I  think  that  is  something  else. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  about  Individu- 
als who  e,te  drawing  salaries  from  non- 
profit foundations  who  are  involved  di- 
rectly in  taking  political  positions  on 
domestic  or  foreign  policy  matters  and 
actively  support  groups  here  on  the  Hill? 
What  is  the  Senator's  position  in  that  re- 
gard? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  should  investigate. 

The  Brookings  Institution,  for  ex- 
ample, tells  me  that  they  are  inhibited 
in  all  kinds  of  ways  in  what  they  can  do 
pohtlcally.  They  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful. I  asked  a  scholar  from  Brookings  to 
come  and  testify,  and  he  said  he  oould 
not  do  It  unless  he  got  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  asking  him  to 
do  so.  Otherwise,  they  are  in  a  difficult 
position. 

My  position  Is  that  it  Is  perfectly 
proper  for  those  people  as  well  as  con- 
tractors to  make  their  views  known,  to 
make  any  studies  they  want,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  dialog;  and  I  think 
they  are  performing  a  great  public  serv- 
ice In  doing  so. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  So  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  says  that  an  employee  of  a 
foundation  or  other  nonprofit  organl- 
Eation  could  actively  engage  in  and  sup- 
port and  take  political  positions  in  con- 
nection with  controversial  matters  be- 
fore Congress? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  fa  my  understand- 
ing that  this  Is  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Internal  Revenue  Sendee. 
"Riey  may  lose  their  tax  exemption  If 
they  do  It. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  is  the  Senator's 
Judgment?  The  Senator  has  hidicated 
that  there  Is  implied  wrongdoing  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  to  which  he  has 
addressed  himself.  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  is  well  aware  of  the  statutes  and 
niles  in  this  area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  we  are  talk- 
ing about  entirely  different  things.  I 
thtnk  It  Is  perfectly  proper  for  a  con- 
tractors' group  to  make  any  kind  of 
study  they  wish  and  to  publicize  their 
position  if  they  wish.  But  If  they  are 
going  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  with  tax- 
payers' money,  bring  pressure  to  bear 
(HI  their  emplosrees  to  write  to  Congress, 
I  think  that  is  somewhat  different. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Soiator  is  saying 
that  an  employee  of  a  foundatlcHi  or 
other  nonprofit  organization  can  aid, 
support,  and  abet  Individuals  who  are 
involved  or  themselves  take  direct  posi- 
tions on  political  matters  pending  before 
Congress? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  saying  that  If 
they  do  that  kind  of  thing,  they  have  to 
do  It  very  carefully  and  do  it  in  accord- 
ance with  Internal  Revenue  Service 
rules. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  means 
carefully  In  the  sense  of  surreptitiously? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  not  surrepti- 
tiously at  aU.  ITiey  should  do  it  with  full 
disclosure,  but  carefully,  to  make  sure 
they  abide  by  the  rules. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  are  the  rules? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  It. 
they  catmot  come  before  a  congressional 
committee  without  being  invited  and 
urged  to  come  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Then  they  are  free  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Sierra  Club  lost 
their  nonprofit  status  because  they  took 
a  political  position.  Is  it  not  clear  that 
employees  of  foundations  or  other  non- 
profit organizations  cannot  bec(Mne  In- 
volved, directly  or  indirectly,  in  political 
matters  that  are  before  Congress,  under 
existing  law  and  regulations  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  if  an  employee  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  or  the  Ford  Foimdatlon  Is  in- 
vited by  the  chairman  of  a  congression- 
al committee  to  testify  on  a  matter,  for 
or  against  the  supersonic  transport,  he 
could  do  so  without  the  organization 
losing  its  status  or  adversely  affecting  its 
status  imder  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Code.  I  could  be  wrong  about  that; 
and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  would  like  to  be 

COIT6Ct)6d 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  submit  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  not  answered  my  question.  It  is 
a  very  simple  question.  Can  an  employee 
of  a  nonprofit  organization  engage  In 
overt  or  covert  political  activity  when  he 
is  being  paid  by  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  presume  the  an- 
swer Is  that  he  caimot. 

Mr.  JACB:S0N.  All  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
debate  with  Senator  Jackson,  It  seems 
that  we  are  both  making  the  same  point 
and  both  of  us  really  come  down  hard 
on  serious  Impropriety  of  using  Federal 
money  to  lobby  the  Congress. 

I  agree  with  him  that  if  the  funds  of 
tax-exempt  foimdations  are  used  for 
lobbying  purposes  their  exemption 
should  be  taken  away. 

By  the  same  token — and  I  might  say 
even  more  strongly — I  would  argue  that 
Federal  tax  money  received  by  supersonic 
transport  contractors  should  not  be  used 
for  I6bb3rlng  the  Congress. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  principle.  The 
taxpayers'  money  should  not  be  used  for 
lobbying  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion here  that  some  of  the  aerospace  em- 
ployees may  have  been  coerced  into  writ- 
ing Members  of  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  SST.  There  is  absolutely  no  indica- 
tion that  this  has  happened  with  tax- 
exempt  organizations. 


THE    SITUATION    IN    THE    MIDDLE 
EAST 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  Just  a  moment  of  the  Senate's 
time  to  commend  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  for  a  most  excellent 
statement  yesterday  on  the  fioor  with 
respect  to  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  my  good  friend's 
very  clear  and  direct  comment  that — 

It  would  b«  .  .  .  desirable  and  logical  for 
the  United  States  to  press  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  more  than  1S,000  troops  from 
Egypt. 

I  believe  that  the  Interests  of  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  will  be  served  best 
by,  at  a  minimum,  the  phased  with- 
drawal of  the  chief  source  of  instability 
In  the  Arab-Israeli  dkq^ute — ^the  sub- 
stantial Soviet  military  presence  in 
Egypt. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Israelis  can 
cope  with  any  threat  from  the  military 
forces  of  the  Arab  States  in  the  region. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Israel's  capac- 
ity to  deter  such  an  attack  is  a  major 
source  of  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  is  by  giving  rise  to  concern  that  the 
delicate  balance  could  be  upset  by  direct 
Soviet  participation  in  a  Middle  East 
confiict  that  this  fragile  stability  is  im- 
paired. The  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces 
from  Egypt  would  greatly  increase  Israeli 
confidence  at  a  time  when  confidence  can 
be  a  crucial  ingredient  in  any  negotia- 
tions. 

So  I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  a  cogent  analysis  In 
which  he  identifies  the  severe  complica- 
tions that  result  from  Soviet  ambitions 
in  the  Middle  East  and  correcUy  assesses 
the  broader  implications  of  the  Soviet 
presence  in  Egypt  and  throughout  the 
Mediterranean. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  a  i>eriod  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  there  wlU  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
12  noon. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Fkdkbai.  Plan  ro>  MmoRouxncAi.  Sravicxs 

Um  SUTPOETINO  RESSABCH  rOB  FISCAL  Ykax 

1972 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Federal  plan  for 
meteorological  services  and  supporting  re- 
search for  fiscal  year  1072  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 
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Fboposbd  Ixgxslatiok  PiovmiNa  worn,  thx 
FnrAUTT  OF  Scttlkicxmt  BvFacrxD  nxs^ 
Obtain  SacnoNS  of  Tssim  10,  UinxB> 
Statss  Oom 

A  letter  from  the  Aariatant  Seoretary  of 
the  Air  FcHXM  transmltttng  propoeed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  aectlom  27SS  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  flnaUty  of  set- 
tlement effected  under  sections  2783,  3784, 
2794a,  a7S4t>,  or  2787  (with  aoocanpanylng 
papers) ;  to  the  Ooounlttee  on  Anoed  Berr- 
Ices. 

Pboposb)    LsoisLAnoif    PKOvmnro    fob   tbb 
Brmxtaan  or  Okktaut  Olahcb  iMcniBfT  to 
NoircoicBAT  Aonrrnxs  or  ths  Askxd  Fobcxs 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  transmitting  propoeed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  sections  2784a  (a)  and278tt(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Oode,  to  provide 
for   settlement   under   International   agree- 
ments, of  certain  claims  Incident  to  the  non- 
combat  activities  of  the  Armed  Foroee,  and 
for  other  purpoeee  (with  aocoa^xmylng  p«i- 
pers);  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  Aimed  Services. 

PXOPOSKD     LxaiSLATION     FOB     THS    KsUXF    OF 

OwNXBS  OF  Lost  ob  Stolzm  SacTTxinaB  of 

THX  UNTTSD  STATXS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury transmitting  propoeed  legislation  to  re- 
move certain  limitations  on  the  granting  of 
relief  to  owners  of  lost  or  stolen  bearer  se- 
curities of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purpoeee  (with  acccnapecylng  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Pboposkd  LaoiSLAnoN  Sntitlb)  "Faib  Wak- 
bamtt  DiscLOBxna  Act  of  1971" 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  trans- 
mitting proposed  legislation  entitled  "Fair 
Warranty  Disclosure  Act  of  1971"  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Pboposxd  Lxgislation  BMTrnjD)  "Fkdkbal 
Tbadx  CoMioBsiotr  Akxndmxmts  of  1971" 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral  trans- 
mitting propoeed  legislation  entitled  "Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  Amendments  of  1971" 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

AmnrAL  Rxpobt  of  thx  U.S.  Tabifv 

COMMIBSIOir 

A  letter  from  the  Presiding  Commissioner 
of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Pbofobxd  Lxgislatton  Rxlatiko  to  Cxbtain 
Lands  To  Bs  Hsld  ik  Tbubt  fob  thx  Stock- 

BRmOX    MUNBKX    COMMirKTTT,    WiS. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  Stockbrldge  Munsee  Commun- 
ity, Wis.  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

RxpoBT  Fbok  tbk  Depabtmxmt  of  Hkaltb, 

EoUCATIOIf,    AND    WEI.FABX,    RXGABOINO    THX 
DiSPOBAI.    OF    EXCBSS    PBOPXBTT    IN    FOBBION 

COUNTBIXS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  submitting  a  negative 
report  covering  the  disposal  of  excess  prop- 
erty In  foreign  countries  for  the  calendar 
year  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Amndal  Rxpobt  of  thx  OovxtNoa  OF  Ottau 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Oovemor  of  Guam 
(with  an  accompanying  report  and  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


juntciAii  OoxnaxHCK, 
WscanraiOM,  nx)^  OoioaB  39,  80,  1970 

A  Itttv  tram  Um  Ohlaf  Justloe  U  tb» 
Unltad  BtatM  tranmltttDC  a  oopj  at  tiM  pco- 
ceedlngB  of  the  meeting  of  the  JudloUl  Ocm- 
ferenoe  In  Waablngton.  D.0«  on  October  89, 
80,  1970  (with  an  aooompanylng  rqwrt) ;  to 
tlM  Committee  on  the  JudUriary. 


PBOFOBD   IJMTHr.ATlTai    SlRnLB>   "OOKBCim 

Vbaud  PEwmriOK  Aor  of  1971" 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Otnaral  trans- 
mitting proposed  legislation  entitled  Oon- 
ramar  TnnA  Prerentlon  Aot  at  1971  (with 
aooompanylng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jodlotuy. 

BXPOBT  oir  KzxKPTioira  Fxou  tkx  Bxqdibx- 
OF  SscTioN  118  or  THX  Clxan  An  Act 


A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Knvlitnunental  Protection  Agency  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  regarding  ezemptlcos  from 
the  reqiilrementB  of  seotlon  118  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Publlo  Weeks. 

TKa  1971  AmniAi.  Bxtobt  oir  HmnwAT 

Rklocation  Asbibtancx 
A  letter  from  the  Secretaiy  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursiiant  to  law,  the  1971 
Annual  Report  on  Highway  ISelocatlon  As- 
sistance (with  an  acoomp«mylng  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Worica. 


PErrmoNB 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDKNT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Washington;   to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

"SkNATX   BX80L.T7TION    1971-17 

"Whereas,  the  Army  CcM-pe  of  Engineers 
repents  that  ciurmit  funding  allocated  for 
the  Lower  Granite  Dam,  on  the  Snake  River, 
in  Washington  State  will  be  exhausted  within 
thirty  days  and,  further,  that  an  additional 
nine  to  ten  million  dollars  would  be  required 
to  continue  the  construction  program  untU 
approiMiated  funds  become  available  after 
July  1,  1971;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  already  given  notice  of  discontinuance 
to  the  contractor;  and 

"Whereas,  A  discontinuance  of  work  on  the 
Lower  Granite  Dam  at  this  time  would  re- 
sult In  the  loss  of  twelve  hvmdred  Jobs,  which 
would  aggravate  an  already  depreesed  Wash- 
ington State  economy;  and 

"Whereas,  A  discontinuance  of  construc- 
tion until  July  1,  1071,  would  cause  a  delay 
of  one  year  in  brlnglzig  on  line  the  power 
generated  by  the  dam,  thvis  aggravating  the 
existing  power  shortage  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  reeolved.  By  the 
Senate  In  legislative  session  assembled,  that 
the  President  propose  and  support  and  the 
Congress  enact  legislation  appropriating  the 
neoeseary  nine  to  ten  million  dollars  to  fund 
the  Lower  Granite  Dam  project  xintll  the 
fiscal  1072  funds  become  available; 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Washington." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

"FiLx  Nttmbxb  85 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution — Memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  allow  a 
credit  against  the  federal  tax  for  slot  machine 
taxes  Imposed  by  the  states,  for  educational 
support. 


"WhereM,  The  State  at  Nevada,  the  fMtaet 
growing  etate  In  Um  natiosi,  flnda  It  Ineieau 
ingly  difficult  to  meet  Its  obMg«tlona  to  Ua 
ottlMns.  eapadally  In  the  Add  o<  ediioatton, 
beoauae  at  an  Incpsartngly  tight  flaoal  oondl- 
tton;and 

"Wbcreaa,  Nevada's  aiblllty  to  meet  Ita 
needa  Is  laasened  materially  iMoauaa  87  per- 
cent of  lt«  land  mass  Is  federally  owned, 
ttMU  leaving  the  state  a  firm  tax  baae  of  only 
18  percent  for  real  property  leyles;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Nevada  haa  found 
that  through  legal iiting  vaA  strictly  oon- 
trolllng  cailno-type  gaming,  a  much-needed 
source  of  atate  rerMUM  haa  bean  made  avaU- 
able.  which  la  unlqiM  to  the  State  of  Merada; 
and 

"Whereas,  TIm  atate's  abUlty  to  provide 
adequate  educational  lacUltlea  la  now  aartona- 
ly  han^Mied  by  laok  of  fnnds  and  a  low  bond- 
ing celling,  with  no  apparent  way  to  t\im 
for  relief;  and 

"Whereaa,  Tlia  federal  tax  on  atot  maohlnee 
in  a  atate  where  such  maoMnea  are  legally 
taxed,  regulated  and  rigidly  controlled,  may 
weU  be  termed  double  taxation;  and 

"Whft-eas,  The  Nevada  legislature  In  1907 
enacted  a  statute  Imposing  a  tax  equal  to  a 
credtt  allowed  against  the  federal  tax  on  alot 
machines,  which  statute  Is  to  became  effec- 
tive when  the  Congress  passes  legislation 
permitting  a  credit  against  the  federal  tax  for 
slot  machine  taxes  imposed  by  the  states; 
and 

"Whereaa,  Nona  of  the  tax  credit  allowed 
by  the  Congress  wlU  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  licensed  gaming  eetabUsbments  In  Nev- 
ada, but  will  Instead  be  set  aside  for  the  sup- 
port of  education  (see  NBS  483388);  and 

"Whereas,  Other  federal  si4>port  for  the 
schools  In  this  state  under  PubUo  Law  874 
of  the  8l8t  Congress  has  been  reduced;  now, 
therefore,  be.  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Attembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly.  That  this  legis- 
lature on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  respectfully  memorialises  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation 
providing  a  credit  of  80  percent  against  the 
tax  Imposed  by  26  UJ3.C.  i  4481  upon  slot 
machines  for  the  amount  of  any  tax  paid 
upon  such  machlnea  to  a  atate,  for  educa- 
tional support;  and  be  It  further 

"Retolved,  That  this  legislature  xirgently 
requests  each  member  of  the  Nevada  con- 
gressional delegation  to  work  for  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  legislative  ooxmael  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Nevada  congressional  dele- 
gation." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Kansas;  to  the  Committee  (m  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"SXNATS  BxsoLxmoN  No.  IS 

"A  resolution  condemning  the  Illegal  and 
Inhumane  acts  of  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam,  National  Liberation  Front  and  Lao 
Patriotic  Front  with  respect  to  American 
prisoners  of  war/mlsslng  in  action;  oftlUng  on 
other  governments  and  the  United  Nations 
to  bring  pressures  upon  the  aforementioned 
governments  to  comply  with  the  Geneva 
Convention;  requesting  the  governor  of  Kan- 
sas to  declare  a  "Kansas  week  of  concern  for 
prisoners  of  war/mlsslng  in  action.' 

"Whereas,  In  1057  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  signed  the  appropriate  docu- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August 
12,  1040,  relating  to  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war,  and  did  thereby  solemnly  promise  to 
adhere  and  abide  by  the  covenants  of  that 
Convention,  thereby  Joining  In  a  common 
pledge  with  one  hundred  nineteen  other  na- 
tional governments  to  Insure  the  welfare  and 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;  and 
"Whereas,  Article  2  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion specifically  provides  that  the  Conven- 
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Hon  sbAlI  apply  to  all  eases  of  armed  con- 
flict which  shall  arise  between  contracting 
parties  whether  or  not  a  state  of  war  has 
been  recognized  or  declared;  and 

"Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  her  allies,  the  shadow-governments 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the  Iao 
Patriotic  Front,  have  wlllfiilly  and  continu- 
ously violated  the  covenants  of  the  Oeneva 
Convention  and  have  maliciously  Ignored 
the  provisions  of  said  Convention  requiring 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Main- 
taining falsely.  In  contravention  of  Article  2 
of  said  Convention,  that  American  captives 
are  not  prisoners  of  war  but  war  criminals 
North  Vietnam  and  her  puppet  allies  have 
refused  to: 

"Permit  neutral  Inspections  of  prisoner  of 
war  camps; 

"Provide  Identification  of  all  prisoners 
held; 

"Release  those  prisoners  who  are  serioiisly 
wounded  or  111; 

"Allow  a  proper  constant  flow  of  mall  to 
and  from  the  prisoners; 

"Provide  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet; 
and 

"Provide  adequate  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical care;  and 

"Whereas,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  and  her  pup- 
pet allies  have: 

"Subjected  prisoners  of  war  to  public 
abuse: 

"Subjected  prisoners  of  war  to  cruel  mis- 
treatment and  torture;  and 

"Exported  prisoners  of  war  for  propaganda 
p\irposes;  all  of  which  acts  are  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Oeneva  Convention  and  the 
humanitarian  principles  of  civilized  society; 
and 

"Whereas,  dtizecs  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
serving  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  in  Southeast  Asia,  have 
been  declared  to  be  missing  in  action  and 
are  known  or  believed  to  be  held  prisoners 
by  North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
ftkthet  Lao:  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Kansas:  That  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Kansas  condemn  these  Inhumane  and  Illegal 
acts  of  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
Lao  Patriotic  Front  and  call  upon  them  to 
cease  their  deliberate  and  contumacious  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  Oeneva  Con- 
vention. 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  people 
of  tlie  state  of  Kansas  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  governments 
of  all  nations  who  are  signatory  to  the 
Oeneva  Convention,  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  such 
pressures  as  are  necessary  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam,  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  and  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  to 
Insure  immediate,  full  and  complete  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Oeneva  Con- 
vention. 

"Be  it  further  revsolved:  That  the  gover- 
nor of  the  state  of  Kansas  be  authorized  and 
requested  to  proclaim  the  period  beginning 
March  31,  1971,  as  "Kansas  week  of  concern 
for  prisoners  of  war/mlsslng  in  action,"  to 
honor  those  brave  citizens  of  Kansas  who 
have  sacrificed  their  freedom  in  defense  of 
freedom  for  all  and  that  all  municipalities, 
civic  groups,  fraternal  organizations  and  like 
entities  in  the  state  of  Kansas  be  Informed 
of  this  resolution  and  requested  to  support 
Its  intent  by  every  feasible  means  available. 
"Be  it  further  retolved:  That  the  secretary 
ci  the  senate  transmit  duly  attested  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
house  of  represenUtlves  of  the  United  States, 
to  each  member  of  the  congress  from  this 
state,  to  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
and  to  the  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  United 
Nations." 
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A  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  State  of 
Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"HOVBS  RxsoLxmoN  No.  1036 
"A  resolution  condemning  the  Illegal  and 
inhumane  acts  of  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam,  National  Liberation  Front  and  Lao 
Patriotic  Front  with  respect  to  American 
prisoners  of  war/mlsslng  in  action;  calling 
on  other  governments  and  the  United  Na- 
tions to  bring  preasvu-ee  upon  the  afore- 
mentioned governments  to  comidy  with  the 
Oeneva  Convention;  requesting  the  gover- 
nor of  Kansas  to  declare  a  "Kansas  week  of 
concern  for  prisoners  of  war/mlsslng  in 
action." 

"Whereas,  in  1957  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  signed  the  appropriate  documents 
of  the  Oeneva  Convention  of  August  12, 
1949,  relating  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war,  and  did  thereby  solemnly  promise  to 
adhere  and  abide  by  the  convenants  of  that 
Convention,  thereby  Joining  in  a  common 
pledge  with  one  hundred  nineteen  other  na- 
tional governments  to  insure  the  welfare  and 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;  and 

"Whereas,  Article  2  of  the  Oeneva  Con- 
vention specifically  provides  that  the  Con- 
vention shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  armed  con- 
filct  which  shall  arise  between  contracting 
parties  whether  or  not  a  state  of  war  has 
been  recognized  or  declared;  and 

"Whereas,  The  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  her  allies,  the  shadow-governments 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
Lao  Patriotic  Front,  have  willfully  and  con- 
tlnuoxisly  violated  the  covenants  of  the 
Oeneva  Convention  and  have  malicioiisly 
Ignored  the  provisions  of  said  Convention 
requiring  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Maintaining  falsely,  in  contravention  of 
Article  2  of  said  Convention,  that  American 
captives  are  not  prisoners  of  war  but  war 
criminals  North  Vietnam  and  her  puppet 
aUles  have  refused  to: 

"Permit  neutral  inspection  of  prisoner 
of  war  camps; 

"Provide  identification  of  all  prisoners 
held; 

"Release  those  prisoners  who  are  serloxisly 
wounded  or  111; 

"Allow  a  proper  and  constant  fiow  of  mail 
to  and  from  the  prisoners; 

"Provide  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet; 
and 

"Provide  adequate  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical care;  and 

"Whereas,  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
the  government  of  North  Vietnam  and  her 
puppet  allies  have : 

"Subjected  prisoners  of  war  to  public 
abuse; 

"Subjected  prisoners  of  war  to  cruel  mis- 
treatment and  torture;  and 

"Exported  prisoners  of  war  for  propaganda 
purposes;  all  of  which  acts  are  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Oeneva  Convention  and  the 
humanitarian  principles  of  civilized  society; 
and 

"Whereas,  Citizens  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
serving  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  In  Southeast  Asia,  have 
been  declared  to  be  missing  in  action  and 
are  known  or  believed  to  be  held  prisoners 
by  North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
Pathet  Lao:  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Kansas  condemn  these 
inhiunane  and  illegal  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  and  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  Lao  Patriotic  Front 
and  call  upon  them  to  cease  their  deliberate 
and  contumacious  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Oeneva  Convention. 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Kansas  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  governments 
of  all  nations  who  are  signatory  to  the  Oe- 
neva Convention,  and  the  Secretary  Oeneral 


of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  such  pres- 
axiiea  as  are  necessary  upon  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  to  insure 
immediate,  full  and  complete  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Oeneva  Conven- 
tion. 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  of  Kansas  be  authorized 
and  requested  to  proclaim  the  period  begin- 
ning March  21,  1971,  as  "Kansas  week  of 
concern  for  prisoners  of  war/mlsslng  in 
action,"  to  honor  those  brave  citizens  of 
Kansas  who  have  sacrificed  their  freedom 
In  defense  of  freedom  for  all  and  that  all 
municipalities,  civic  groups,  fraternal  or- 
ganizations and  like  entitles  in  the  state  of 
Kansas  be  Informed  of  this  resolution  and 
requested  to  support  its  Intent  by  every 
feasible  means  available. 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  house  transmit  duly  attested 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  secretary  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  clerk 
of  the  hotise  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  congress  from 
this  state,  to  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  Secretaray  Oeneral  of  the 
United  Nations." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

Piu  No.  62 
"Assembly  Joint  resolution — Memorializing 
the  President,  the  Congress,  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Biu-eau 
of  the  Budget  to  accelerate  the  funding,  de- 
signing and  construction  of  the  Marble  Bluff 
Dam  and  Fish  way. 

"Whereas,  That  magnificent  desert  lake, 
described  by  Lt.  John  C.  Fremont  in  1844 
as  a  'sheet  of  green'  breaking  'up)on  oxir  eyes 
like  the  ocean'  which  'was  set  like  a  gem  in 
the  mountains'  and  which  he  named  Pyra- 
mid Lake,  is  faced  with  numerous  crises;  and 
"Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  governors  of  Nevada  and  California, 
recognizing  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  ap- 
pointed many  distinguished  and  knowledge- 
able citizens  to  Investigate  and  recommend 
ways  and  means  to  use  the  waters  of  the  Ta- 
hoe,  Truckee  and  Carson  basins  In  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  sufficient  water  to  preserve 
Pyramid  Lake  and  to  satisfy  the  beneficial 
needs  of  others;  and 

"Whereas,  Those  citizens  have  prepared 
and  published  a  scholarly  and  thorough  re- 
port on  several  solutions  for  Pyramid  Lake 
problems;  and 

"Whereas,  Their  recommendation  to  com- 
plete the  Marble  Bluff  Dam  and  Fishway  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  is  a  realistic  and 
attainable  goal  and  deserving  of  Immediate 
attention;  and 

"Whereas,  The  construction  of  the  dam 
would  substantially  reduce  the  erosion  of 
lands  within  the  Pyramid  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, a  reservation  which  these  United  States 
have  neglected  too  much  for  too  long;  and 
"Whereas,  The  construction  of  the  fishway 
would  again  permit  the  renowned  cul-ui  and 
other  piscine  species,  which  are  now  unable 
to  swim  through  the  mudflats  of  the 
Truckee  River,  to  reach  theh*  spawning 
grounds;  and 

"Whereas,  The  resulting  benefits  would 
immeasurably  Improve  the  lot  of  the  Pyra- 
mid Lake  Indiana,  who  are  still  waiting  for 
the  white  man  to  repay,  in  some  small  meas- 
ure, the  hospitality  they  visited  upon  those 
white  men  who  first  visited  their  shores;  and 
"Whereas,  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Is  deserving  of  commen- 
dation for  Its  work  with  respect  to  the  Mar- 
ble Bluff  Dam  and  Fishway,  it  needs  the  ap- 
propriations it  requested  here  and  now  In 
order  to  insure  the  earliest  possible  comple- 
tion of  this  project;  now,  therefore,  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
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of  the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Nevada  memoriallzea 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  accelerate  the  funding,  de- 
signing and  construction  of  the  Marble  Bluff 
Dam  and  Fishway;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  legislative 
counsel  to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  all  members  of 
the  Nevada  congressional  delegation,  to  the 
chairman  of  all  committees  In  the  Congress 
which  deal  with  the  subject  of  this  resolu- 
tion, to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget." 

Resolutions  of  the  LeglsUture  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachuaetta;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resoltttions   Memoriauzino   ComsKESs  To 
Enact  a  Fxuxxal-Statb  Tax  SHABma  Pbo- 

GBAM 

"Whereas,  The  states  have  inadequate  reve- 
nue sources  to  finance  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  them  by  mounting  welfare,  education 
and  health  costs;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  has 
greater  ability  to  impose  taxes  vrithout  the 
problem  of  competing  with  other  Jurisdic- 
tions; therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Maa- 
sachusetts  hereby  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  sharing  of  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  revenues  from  the  individual  fed- 
eral Income  tax  with  state  governments;  and 
be  it  fiuther 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  presiding  ofllcer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  METCALF,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  671.  A  bill  to  provide  for  division  and 
for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation. 
Mont.,  and  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the  Port 
Belknap  Reservation,  Mont.,  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  numbered  279-A,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-27) . 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment: 

Hit.  4690.  An  act  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-28) . 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  together  with  Individual 
views: 

S.  676.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  App«Uachlan  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  92-29) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  1139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  permit 
certain  persons  under  21  years  of  age  to 
obtain  Insurance  coverage  under  such  act. 
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Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  ISr. 

Domhock)  : 

S.   1140.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  sale  of 

certain  lands  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 

Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 

the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Tnsuliw 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MrrcALv) : 
S.  1141.  A  biU  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
in  Montana  for  the  Indians  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flat- 
head   Reservation,    Mont.    Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnstilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  Spaikmaw; 
S.   1142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harcdd 
Donald  Koza.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MiTSKiK) : 
S.  1143.  A  bill  to  provide  a  national  com- 
mitment for  financing  of  expanded  programs 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  to  assure  better  coordination  In  devel- 
opment of  clean  water  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Refwred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1144.  A  blU  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
acquUli;lon  of  certain  lands  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Wasatch  National  Forest  in  the 
State  of  Utah  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1145.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  inclusion  in  the  computation  of  ac- 
credited services  of  certain  periods  of  service 
rendered  States  or  instnunentalltles  of 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Oface  and  Civil  Serv- 
Icc. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1146.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Col.  Lynn 
Freeman    Cowan,    U.S.    Army    Reserve    (re- 
tired) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
YouNO) : 
S.  1147.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  feasibility  Investi- 
gation of  the  Dickinson  reclamation  project 
in  North  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

ByMr.MATHIAS: 
S.  1148.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Public  Health  Service  gen- 
eral hospitals.  Referred  to  the  Conamlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
ByMr.FONG: 
S.  114S.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Corazon  P. 
Mesina.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

8. 1160.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Allsa  Ramatl. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bkntsen)  : 

8. 1161.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  revise  a  repayment  contract 
with  the  San  Angelo  Water  Supply  Corp., 
San  Angelo  project,  Tex.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  1162.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  monuments,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

8. 1163.  A  Wll  to  amend  section  a04(b)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

ByMr.FONG: 

S.  1154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ulrich  Paul 
Kruggel;  and 


8. 1166.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Luana  Oeja. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  lir.  Bath, 

Mr.     Htjmphriy,     Mr.     Javtts,     Mr. 

Pkbct,  Mr.  Haktxz,  Mr.  Brxvxifsoir. 
Mr.  Tait,  and  Mr.  Saxbb)  : 
8. 1186.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Soil  Oonaerra- 
tkm     and     Domestic     AUotment     Act,     as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  Great  Lakes  Baaln 
oonservaUon  program.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN : 
8. 1157.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  require  substantive 
authorization   for    appropriations   made   to 
the  General  Accounting  Ofllce.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  BELLMON: 

8. 1168.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  increase  the  load  limitation 
on  certain  loans.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

8. 1169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  establishing  a  xinit 
of  the  national  park  system  to  commemorate 
the  opening;  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  to  home- 
steading,  and  for  other  purposes"  (84  Stat. 
986) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Ins\ilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

8. 1160.  A  bill  relating  to  the  rehabUlta- 
tion  of  areas  damaged  by  deleterious  mining 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  insular 
Affairs. 

ByMr.MONDALE: 

8. 1161.  A  bill  to  assist  In  removing  the 
financial  barriers  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
postsecondary  education  by  all  those  capable 
of  benefiting  from  It.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MiLLXB  and  Mr.  ETTOHxa) : 
8.J.  Res.  67.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  last  full  calendar  week  in 
April  of  each  year  as  "National  Secretaries 
Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlcijury. 

STATEMENTS       ON      INTRODUCED 
BILU3  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Muskix)  : 
S.  1143.  A  bill  to  provide  a  national 
commitment  for  financing  of  expanded 
programs  \mder  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  to  assure  better  co- 
ordination in  development  of  clean  water 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

MAJOB     changes     ST7CGE8TBD     TOK     WATIX 

OTTALrrr   pkooum 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Muskie  and  myself.  I 
offer  for  Introduction  today,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  TJ3.  Conference  of  Mayors,  a 
bill  that  would  authorize  three  major 
changes  in  the  PederaJ  water  pollution 
control  program. 

These  amendments  are  based  upon  a 
study  begun  by  the  two  organizations 
in  the  summer  of  1970.  The  study  sur- 
veyed the  water  pollution  control  needs 
of  more  than  1,100  cities,  coimties,  and 
special  districts  responsible  for  water 
pollution  contxol. 

Prom  their  survey,  the  two  organiza- 
tions estimate  the  Nation's  needs  for 
water  pollution  control  over  the  next  5 
years  to  be  between  $33  billion  and  $37 
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billion.  They  believe  a  Federal  program 
of  $3  to  $4  billion  a  year  is  required  to 
meet  theee  needs. 

The  League  of  Cities  and  Conference 
of  Mayors  also  believe  the  Federal  share 
of  the  construction  cost  for  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  fliiould  be  increased  to  75 
percent  and  a  long-term  commitment  of 
Federal  funds,  to  be  available  for  con- 
struction grants  over  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time,  should  be  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cchi- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  back- 
ground paper  on  these  amendments,  and 
a  simimary  of  the  League  of  Cities-Con- 
ference of  Mayors  study  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoBO.  as  follows: 

8.  1148 
A  bill  to  provide  a  national  commitment  foe 
flnandng  of  expanded  programB  under  tbe 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  to  as- 
sure better  coordination  In  development 
of  clean  water  ppogramB,  and  for  other 
purpoeee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreaeiUaHvee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Water  Com- 
mitment Act  0(f  1971". 

Sao.  3.  The  Oongreee  hereby  finds  and 
deolares — 

(1)  that  oonttaued  population  growth  and 
economic  ezpaodon  require  blgb-quallty 
water  supplies; 

(3)  that  the  Nation's  waterways  are  cur- 
rently In  serious  danger  of  becoming  pol- 
luted to  a  degree  that  will  be  Injurious  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation;  and 

(3)  that  the  urgency  of  this  problem  re- 
qvtlres  deduction  of  substantial  public  and 
private  resources  to  control  and  abate  water 
pollution,  Including  a  Arm  commitment  of 
at  leaet  •16,000,000,000  In  Federal  expendi- 
tures during  the  next  nve  years. 

Sw3.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  7  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

_"(*)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  $15,000,000,  and  for  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1978,  «25,00O.0OO  for  grants 
to  atatee  and  to  Interstate  agencies  to  assist 
them  In  meeting  the  costs  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  adequate  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  water  pollution. 
Including  the  training  of  personnel  of  public 
agencies." 

(b)  Paragraph  (8)  of  Subsection  7  (f)  of 
the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(8)  sets  forth  the  criteria  used  by  the 
State  In  determining  priority  of  projects  as 
provided  In  Section  8(b)(6).  and  such  cri- 
teria may  consider  financial  need  and  other 
factors  deemed  relevant  by  the  Senate  In 
asswHlng  Individual  projects  In  abating  water 
pollution  and  Improving  water  quaUty,  but 
they  mu«t  place  primary  emphasis  on  effec- 
tiveness of  Individual  projects  in  abating 
water  poUutlon  and  improving  water 
quaUty." 

Ssc.  4,  (a)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Aot  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Federal  grants  under  this  Section 
shaU  be  subject  to  the  foUowlng  llmltaUons: 
(1)  no  grant  shaU  be  made  for  any  project 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  such  project 
■hall  have  been  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate State  water  pollution  control  agency  or 
agencies  and  by  the  Secretary  and  unless 
such  project  Is  Included  In  a  comprehensive 


program  developed  p\irsuant  to  this  Act;  (3) 
no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  pur- 
suant to  this  section  unless  enforclble  water 
quality  standards  have  been  established  for 
the  waters  into  which  the  project  dischargee. 
In  accordance  with  section  10(c)  of  this 
Aot  In  the  case  of  Interstate  waters,  and 
under  State  law  In  the  case  of  Intrastate 
waters;  (3)  no  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  In  an  amount  exceeding  75  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
except  that  tills  limitation  shall  not  apply  to 
funds  allocated  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3)  of  Subsection  (c)  of  this  section:  (4)  no 
grant  shall  be  made  unless  the  grantee  agrees 
to  pay  the  remaining  cost;  (5)  no  grant  shall 
be  made  for  any  project  imder  this  section 
untU  the  applicant  has  made  provision  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretary  for  assuring  proper 
and  efficient  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  treatment  works  after  completion  of  the 
construction  thereof;  and  (6)  no  grant  shall 
be  made  for  any  project  under  this  section 
unless  such  project  Is  In  conformity  with  the 
State  water  poUutlon  control  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  7  and 
has  been  certified  by  the  appropriate  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  as  entitled  to 
priority  over  other  eligible  projects  on  the 
basis  of  financial  as  well  as  water  pollution 
control  needs,  except  that  such  certification 
shall  not  be  required  with  respect  to  grants 
made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (O)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Section  8(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  adding  "and  prior  to  July  l.  1971," 
after  "on  or  after  July  1,  1968"  wherever  ap- 
pearing therein;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "AU  fxinds  authorized  for  obligation  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  for  each  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1971,  shall  be 
eJlotted  by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  as  follows: 

"(1)  Seventy-five  per  centum  of  such  funds 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  states  In  the 
ratio  that  the  population  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  population  of  all  States.  Sums  allotted 
to  a  State  In  excess  of  amounts  required  to 
cover  the  Federal  share  of  costs  for  eligible 
projects  approved  by  the  appropriate  State 
water  poUutlon  control  agency  or  agencies 
shall  be  reallocated  among  those  States 
where  the  Federal  share  of  eUglble  projects 
Is  greater  than  the  sums  allocated  under 
the  Initial  allocation.  Reallocation  of  sums 
authorized  for  expendltiire  In  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1971,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  needs  Identi- 
fied In  lists  of  eligible  projects  submitted  by 
the  States  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  section.  Reallocation  of 
sums  authorized  for  expenditure  In  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1972,  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  needs 
Identified  In  lists  of  eligible  projects  sub- 
mitted by  the  States  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 81.  1971.  Reallocation  of  sums  authorized 
for  expendltxire  for  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  July  1,  1973,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  needs 
identified  In  lists  of  eligible  projects  sub- 
mitted by  the  States  one  year  in  advance  of 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  expenditure  is  authorized. 

"  (2)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  such  fimds 
ShaU  be  available  for  grants  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  any  State,  municipality,  or  inter- 
munldpal  or  Interstate  agency,  to  match 
fimds  appropriated  by  states  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  and, 
according  to  criteria  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  provide  assistance  to  those  proj- 
ects designed  to  abate  the  most  severe  water 
pollution  problems  for  which  adequate  as- 
sistance Is  not  provided  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(8)  If  a  state  agrees  to  appropriate  funds 
equal  to  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  state 


allocation  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall,  from  fimds  avail- 
able imder  paragr^h  (2),  Increase  the  al- 
location to  that  state  by  one- third,  provided 
that  the  state  agrees  to  use  its  appropria- 
tions and  the  additional  Federal  allocation  to 
contribute  to  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  projects  receiving  assistance  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  or  to  support  additional 
projects  otherwise  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  section." 

(c)  Section  8  (d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  i>ara- 
graphs: 

"(2)  To  finance  the  programs  and  activities 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  lnc\ir  obligations  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  the  form  of  grant  agree- 
ments or  otherwise  in  amounts  aggregating 
not  to  exceed  •15,000,000.000.  This  amount 
shall  become  available  for  obligation  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  shall  remain  available  until  obligated. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
liquidation  of  the  obligations  incurred  under 
this  subsection  not  to  exceed  •2,000,000,000 
prior  to  July  1,  1972,  which  amount  may  be 
increased  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  •4,- 
500,000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1973.  not  to  exceed 
an  aggregate  of  $7,500,000,000  prior  to  July  1, 

1974,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  •11,000,- 
000,000  prior  to  July  1,  1975,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  •16,000,000,000  prior  to 
July  1,  1976.  The  total  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsecUon  shall  not  exceed  the 
limitations  In  the  foregoing  schedule.  Sums 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Congress,  after  consultation  with 
States  and  municipalities,  with  respect  to 
outstanding  grants  or  other  contractual 
agreements  executed  pursiiant  to  this  sub- 
section. To  assure  program  continuity  and 
orderly  planning  and  project  development, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 

(A)  authorization  requests  for  fiscal  years 
1977  and  1978  no  later  than  February  1,  1973. 

(B)  authorization  requests  for  fiscal  years 
1979   and    1980  no   later   than   February   1, 

1975,  and  (C)  authorization  requests  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  no  later  than 
February  1.  1977.  Concurrently  with  these 
authorization  requests,  the  Secretary  shall 
also  submit  his  recommendations  for  any 
necessary  adjustments  In  the  schedule  for 
liquidation  of  obligations." 

National  LxAorx  o»  Crms, 

X7.S.  CoKruKNcx  or  Mayors. 
BACKOEotmD  Papxr:  Pboposal  roK  Impbovx- 

MINTS   TO  Th«  FXDKRAL  WatKK   POLLtmON 

CoMTROi.  Acr 

The  grant-in-aid  program  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  has  been 
a  matter  of  particular  Interest  to  the  Na- 
tional I/eague  of  Cities  and  the  VS.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  because  of  the  valuable 
aaslstance  which  It  can  provide  locaUtles 
in  controlling  water  pollution.  This  program, 
like  few  others,  reaches  all  cities,  for  all  cities 
have  sewer  ssrstems  and  must  develop  meth- 
ods for  responsibly  purifying  and  disposing 
of  sewage  wastes. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act  of  1968,  many  cities  have  re- 
ceived significant  Federal  assistance  in  con- 
structing treatment  works.  Authorizations 
xmder  this  legislation  expire  on  June  30,  1971. 
As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  current  structure  of  the  Act  has 
created  many  problems  for  localities  In  im- 
plementing programs  with  Federal  assistance 
and  that  substantial  revisions  must  be  made 
to  build  an  effective  partnership  between  the 
Federal  government,  the  states  and  cities  in 
developing  and  financing  a  water  poUutlon 
control  effort  which  wUl  make  significant 
progress  in  cleaning  up  the  nation^  water- 
ways. 
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The  amount  of  money  spent  In  construe-  There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  the  Federal  assistance  is  accepted  gladly  and  re- 
Oon  of  municipal  waste  treatment  plants  waste  treatment  program  may  differ  from  lieves  severe  strains  on  local  financing  struc- 
to  control  poUutlon  has  Increased  tremen-  other  Federal  aid  programs  because  munlol-  tures,  but  U  a  level  of  Federal  awl«t»DO> 
dously  in  the  past  few  years.  The  average  pallties  can  levy  sewage  charges  to  defray  could  be  assured,  many  locaUties  could  pro- 
annual  Investment  in  waste  treatment  facUl-  sewage  costs.  However,  It  Is  unrealistic  to  ceod  much  more  expeditiously  to  construct 
ties  has  Increased  from  •760  million  in  1956-  assume  that  sewage  charges  can  support  any  waste  treatment  facilities. 
1960,  to  •1.4  blUlon  in  1966-1986  and  to  be-  significant  portion  of  capital  construction  To  provide  this  long-term  commitment,  the 
tween  •l.S  and  ^2  blUlon  today.  costs.  Rapidly  Increasing  costs  fw  operation  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  V.  S.  Oon- 

Thls  greatly  Increased  local  commitment  and   maintenance   of   sewage   faculties   are  ferenoe  of  Mayors  urge  revision  of  the  flnanc- 

bas  come  at  a  time  when  Umlted  local  rev-  Ukely  to  consume  any  Increases  In  sewage  ing  structure  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

enue  sources  have  been  severely  taxed  to  meet  charges   municlpaUtles   may   Impose.   Cities  Control  Act  to  allow  inmiediate  obligation  of 

the   rapidly   growing   demands   Imposed   by  alone  paid  •SIS  mlUlon  to  operate  and  main-  a  large  sum  of  funds  (•IS  billion)  to  aid  local 

many  responslbUlties  which  cities  must  ful-  tain  sewers  and  sewage  treatment  faculties  projects  with  actual  use  of  the  Federal  funds 

fill  in  serving  their  citizens.  ToUl   general  in  1989.  Coimties  and  Independent  sewage  spread  over  a  reasonable  period, 

expenditures  for  the  nation's  43  largest  cities  agencies  paid  many  mlUlons  more.  The  •SIS  A  financing  structure   approaching  these 

Jumped  from  #9.8  blUUm  In  1987  to  818  bU-  mllUon  figure  represented  an  11%  InoreaM  criteria   was   adopted  for   the   Urban   Mass 

lion  In  1989.  from  1968  levels.  In  the  immedUte  future.  Transportation  Act  In  the  1970  Amendments 

In  spite  of  rapid  growth  In  local  commit-  more  rapid  Increases  in  operating  and  main-  (Pi.  91-463).  We  suggest  that  slmUar  lan- 

ments  to  poUutlon  control,  there  are  stiU  tenance  costs  are  expected  as  greater  pres-  guage  be  added  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 

great  needs  whl<*  must  be  met  before  those  sure  Is  exerted  by  the  Federal  Government  tlon   Control   Act   unless    a   more   effective 

elements   of   the    water    pollution   problem  to  upgrade  the  qxiaUty  of  treatment  plant  means  ot  long-term  flnanolng.  at  the  funding 

which   are   a  pubUc   responsibUity   can   be  operators  and  Improve  the  efficiency  of  plant  levels  we  propose,  can  be  developed, 

adequately  controlled.  Based  on  a  needs  sur-  operations.  The  1969  report  on  the  Coet  of  In  addition  to  making  grant-In  aid  sup- 

vey  of  over  1100  individual  municipalities.  Clean  Water  and  its  Economic  Impact,  also  part  under  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Oon- 

the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the  VS.  Indicates  that  operating   and  maintenance  trol  Act  more  oompatible  with  the  realities 

Conference  of  Mayors  estimate  that  between  costs   will   Increase,    perhaps   substantiaUy,  of  local  financing,  long-term  financing  would 

•93  and   ^37  billion  In   local   expenditures  with  the  transformation  of  many  commixnl-  avoid   eevenJ   other    problems   which   have 

wUl   toe    reqiilred    In    the    next    five    years,  ties  from  primary  to  secondary  treatment  developed  with  the  present  program. 

Considering  theee  needs,  and  the  necessary  or  from  secondary  treatment  to  more  sophls-  1.  A  system  oould  be  established,  under 

increase  in  the  Federal  share  of  costs  dls-  tlcated  methods.  the  current  population  based  aUocatlon  for- 

cussed  below,  we  believe  that  Federal  assist-  The  \irgent  need  to  place  a  higher  priority  mula,  for  reallocation  of  funds  from  those 

ance  of  $3  to  $4  billion  a  year  is  required  on   poUutlon   control,   and    the   difficulties  states  which  do  not  need  them  to  states 

for  a  proper  toater  poUuUon  control  effort.  cities  face  today  In  financing  even  the  most  that  do,  ahead  of  the  time  when  these  funds 

Most   of   the   Federal    assistance    will    be  basic  levels  of  municipal  services,  make  a  actuaUy  become  available  for  expenditures, 

used  to  construct  facilities  currently  eUglble  major  increase  in  the  Federal  share  of  pro-  This  would  be  possible  because  each  state 

for  assistance  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol-  gram  costs  an  absolute  necessity.  We  urge  could  develop  a  long-term  plan  for  xise  of 

lutlon  Control  Act.  However,  an  expansion  that  the  Federal  share  of  cosU  of  all  grants  water  pollution  control  funds  and  accurately 

in  the  definition  of  eligible  faculties  wUl  be  aiding  local  sewage  treatment  programs  be  estimate  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance 

needed  to  aUow  funding  of  some  projects  increased  to  75%  regardless  of  state  partlcl-  required  for  Its  projects  in  any  given  year, 

necessary  to  control  or  eliminate  problems  patlon.  Allocations  made  to  those  states  which  did 

caused    for    treatment    facUiUes    by    storm  A  system  of  Incentives  needs  to  be  main-  not  identify  sufficient  needs  to  use  the  fuU 

water  waste  from  combined  sewers  or  other-  talned  for  states  to  aid  In  financing  local  amount  of  their  Federal  assistance  In  any 

wise.  The  storm  water  problem  Is  an  Integral  projects,  but  the  present  system  U  not  a  good  partictilar   year   oould   be   redtotributed   to 

part  of  sewage  treatment  programs  and  wUl  Incentive  mechanism.  State  Inaction  leaves  other  states,  perhaps  a  year  In  advance  d 

only  be  solved  if  proJecU  to  deal  with  storm  locaUties  with  a  wholly  inadequate  share  of  the  time  when  these  funds  were  scheduled 

waters  receive  adequate  assistance.  assistance,  and  when  a  state  does  act,  the  for  expenditure  under  the  Act. 

In  addition  to  higher  levels  of  total  flnanc-  state  does  not  receive  any  extra  Federal  as-  2.  Acciirately  estimating  need  leveU  upon 

tag  and  Increase  In  the  basic  ^are  of  Fed-  slstance.  It  Is  Just  allowed  to  allocate  a  larger  which  to  base  legislative  authorizations  Is 

erai  support  provided  for  local  programs  U  share  of  a  fixed  Federal  contribution  to  a  few  difllcult  because  of  changing  perceptions  of 

necessary   for    effective   utUlzatlon    of    this  less  communltlee.  As  an  alternative  Incentive,  what  level  of  water  quality  is  required  and 

program  by  many  local  governments   As  of  ^^  suggest  the   following:    Where   a    state  improvements  In  water  quality  technology. 

February     1971     local    governments    In    38  agrees  to  appropriate  a  fund  equal  to  one-  Under  the  appropriations  process  money  must 

states  we're  required  to  pay  at  least  70%  of  tlil«»  of  1<»  Federal  aUooatlon.  (26%  of  the  first  be  appropriated  and  then  projects  found 

project  costs.  Most  local  governments  finance  «»*  °^  P^rojects  to  be  funded  vmder  the  regu-  on  which  to  use  the  money.  Where  projects 

their   share   of   costs   through   local   bonds  'ar  state  allocation) ,  the  Federal  government  are  not  found.  Federal  dollars  remain  unused 

which,  at  current  taterest  rates,  double  the  would  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  the  for  periods  of  time. 

actual  local  input  and  result  In  an  effective  state  appropriation  and  allow  the  state,  at  its  8.  Enforcement  ot  water  quaUty  standards 

local  contribution,  above  the  30%   Federal  discretion,  to  use  these  funds  either  to  fur-  aa  they  apply  to  locaUties  could  proceed  with 

share,  of  140%  of  project  construction  costs,  ther  reduce  the  local  share  of  coste  or  to  much  greater  fairness  than  at  present  be- 

The  current  financial  difficulties  ffcctag  cities  fund  additional  projects  which  could  not  be  cause  enforcement  schedules  could  be  tied 

make   local   participation   In   this   program  funded  from  the  regular  allocation  to  the  to  capwrtty  of  local  financing  and  avaUabiUty 

very  difficult  when  such  a  high  local  oontri-  state.  This  would  give  states  a  positive  In-  of  Federal  assistance.  With  financing  capa- 

bution  is  required  The  factors  which  affect  c«ntlve  to  action  by  expanding  the  Impact  blUty    determined,    enforcement    schedules 

the  change  m  matching  ratio  and  reduce  «'  »*»*«  apprc^rtations  without  harming  lo-  oould  be  developed  which  assure  that  water 

the  local  share  relate  to^state  contributions  causes  if  a  stAte  chose  not  to  act.  'l^T^''^^  ^r^Tl^lJ'T*^  ^"^^^  '^J^ 

to  local  programs  and  are  entirely  beyond  *  third  necessary  amendment  Is  to  change  falriy.  oonslstent  with  the  financtag  capacity 

the  control  of  local  governments  ^^  financing  method  in  the  Federal  Water  of  local  governments.  We  would  not  face  slt- 

The  basic  30%    Federal  share  also  raises  PoUutlon  Control  Act  from  the  present  an-  uatlone,  as  we  do  today,  where  locaUties  have 

serious  ouestlona  a«  to  the  nrtorl^^LaipniS  nual  appropriations  process  to  provide  an  as-  almost    impossible    demands    placed    upon 

S^oSSlTF^wal  SoUcv  j£t^eS  ^^'^  long-term  commitment  of  Federal  as-  them  to  comply  with  water  quaUty  stand- 

wStr^^v  at7«S  wTof  OToTit^^  slstance  upon  which  local  governments  can  ard.  at  a  time  when  It  is  very  difficult  and 

S^r^nyTo  mi^  iS^ber!  ffimng^;  depend  in  developing  their  poUutlon  con^l  perhaps  Impossible  to  scrape  together  suffi- 

90%  Federal  support  provided  for  the  toter-  Programs.  Planning  and  financing  the  sub-  c  ent  funds  to  finance  required  water  pollu- 

statB  HUthwav  Proeram   Following  Is  allst-  st^itial  construction  projects  necessary  for  tioo  projects. 

tag  of^eS^^nmi^e^S  id%r4iSL  ^^  comprehensive  local  pollution  control  * J^«  P°"*J^  P'"?^  ^^^^^^Li^^ 

for    citleT   with    their    reaoective    Federal  programs  is  a  long-term  process.  Cities  must  states  to  structure  prlortty  Usta  to  dUcrlm- 

lOT^  mies    with    their    respective    Federal  ^^^  ^^^  binding  commitments  extending  mate  against  large  projects  would  be  re- 

A.«i^t..i...  ..i.^.^..,     k».i/.  v^^^t  .v,.~..  ■over  many  years  to  provide  their  share  of  duced.  Presently  states  must  plan  their  al- 

Aaslatance  program— basic  Federal  share.  p^Q^^^^  OnAncAag.  For  Federal  aid  to  be  ef-  lotments   on   the   basU   of   their  one   year 

Highways:                                                Percent  fectively  tategrated  tato  this  program  struc-  shaare  of  the  appropriation  and  are  reluctant 

Interstate  System 90  ture,  its  avallabUlty  must  be  assured  at  the  to  aUocate  aU  or  a  substantial  portion  of 

Other  routes « 60  time   local    governments   are    planning   the  this  to  one  project,  reducing  the  changes  of 

Law  enforcement  assistance 78  financing  element  of  their  projects.  big  projects  receiving  adequate  funding.  Long 

Urban  renewal  68%  Under  the  existing  annual  approiHiatlons  term  financing  authority  wo\Ud  make  a  much 

Mass  transit 66%  structure  there  Is  no  such  assurance.  Avail-  larger  fund  available  to  be  divided  for  use 

Solid  waste  disposal:  ablUty  of  fxmds  depends  on  the  uncertain-  over  several  years  and  permit  adequate  fund- 

Mvatl-Jurisdlctional  projects 76  ties  of  the  appropriations  process.  The  resiUt  Ing  of  small  and  large  projects,  with  assux- 

Slngle  oonamunlty  projects 86%  Is  that  many  localities  proceed  slower  than  ance  to  those  not  funded  ta  the  fl*Bt  year 

Airport  construction 60  they  might  on  poUutlon  control  projects  be-  that  tiiey  would  receive  assistance  later  on. 

Water  pollution  control :  cause   they   oan  only  enter  tato   financing  Another  cheinge  ta  the  Act  which  is  re- 

Wlth  26%  State  contributloa 60  commltmenU  up  to  the  extent  of  local  re-  quired  la  development  of  a  more  rational  sy»- 

Wlth  no  State  aid 30  sources  which  are  likely  to  be  available.  Any  tem  of  setting  priorities  to  determine  which 
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projects  within  tbe  etate  shall  receive  fund- 
ing. Under  the  present  program  in  which 
aMlgmnent  or  priorities  is  managed  entirely 
by  the  states,  there  Is  no  relation  between 
priorities  assigned  and  the  areas  with  the 
greatest  pollution  problems  or  with  projects 
which  could  be  most  effective  in  controlling 
pollution.  To  avoid  these  difficulties,  two 
changes  are  suggested:  First,  the  Act  should 
be  amended  to  require  that  a  project's  effec- 
tiveness In  controlling  pollution  and  the 
degree  of  a  community's  pollution  problem 
be  prime  factors  In  determining  state  pri- 
orities. Second,  Instead  of  allocating  all  funds 
among  states  on  a  formula  basis  as  at  pres- 
ent, one-quarter  of  the  funds  available  un- 
der the  Federal  Water  Pollution  C!ontrol  Act 
should  be  retained  In  a  discretionary  fund 
for  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion to  use  to  give  extra  assistance  to  com- 
munities with  i>artlcularly  great  needs  and 
assure  that  dtles  have  received  adequate 
assistance  before  any  standards  enforcement 
actions  are  considered.  This  discretionary 
fund  would  also  be  used  to  provide  the  extra 
incentive  grnnts  for  state  contributions  to 
local  programs  as  suggested  earlier. 

A  Studt  or  LocAi,  Needs  roa  Water  Pollt7- 
TioN  Control  Faciutixs  in  Fiscal  Years 
1971-76 

STTnrr  backosound 
On  AptU  28,  1970,  during  testimony  of 
Mayor  Robert  W.  Knecht  of  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado and  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskle,  re- 
quested NLC  and  USCM  to  provide  his  Com- 
mittee with  such  specific  Information  as  they 
could  obtain  on  the  extent  of  local  needs  for 
water  pollution  control  facilities  In  the  next 
six  years.  To  obtain  this  data,  NLC  and 
USCM  undertook  an  extensive  survey,  send- 


ing questionnaires  to  all  state  leagues  of 
municipalities  and  direct  member  cities  of 
NLC  and  USCM.  In  addition,  NLC  and  USCM 
staff  studied  local  needs  data  developed  by 
some  states  and  by  the  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Sewerage  Agencies,  which  also  pre- 
pared a  needs  report  at  Senator  Muskle's 
request. 

As  a  result  of  the  returns  of  questionnaires 
and  other  material  studied,  NLC  and  USCM 
have  obtained  data  Indicating  the  specific 
needs  for  water  pollution  control  facilities  in 
1106  local  communities  covering  approxi- 
mately 96  million  persons.  The  combined 
needs  reported  by  these  communities  Is  $21,- 
698,662,256.  The  needs  were  broken  Into  three 
categories  by  the  NLC  questionnaire. 

1.  Needs  for  Primary  and  Secondary  treat- 
ment facilities. 

2.  Needs  for  Tertiary  treatment  facilities. 

3.  Needs  for  Interceptor  and  Storm  Sewers, 
Including  projected  costs  of  separating  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers,  and/or  storing  storm 
water  overflows  (Interceptor  sewers  are  cur- 
rently eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
storm  sewers  are  not). 

Replies  to  NLC  and  USCM  siirvey  indi- 
cated that  some  communities  counted  inter- 
ceptor sewer  needs  as  part  of  their  primary 
and  secondary  treatment  facility  costs.  The 
cost  breakdown  as  reported  is: 

1.  For  Primary  and  Second- 

ary treatment. »9, 311, 987,  674 

2.  For  Tertiary  treatment...     4, 100, 386,  633 

3.  For  Interceptor  and  Storm 

sewer  improvement 8, 368, 738, 149 

In  reply  to  the  third  survey  question  relat- 
ing to  Interceptor  and  storm  sewer  needs, 
many  cities  broke  down  their  responses  Into 
various  program  categories.  Identified  needs 
for  Interceptors  and  treatment  programs  for 


storm  water  overflows  totalled  (1,826,877,000 
of  which  $642377,000  was  for  Interceptor 
needs  and  $1,284,500,000  was  for  storm 
overflow  treatment  programs.  For  separation 
and  improvement  of  storm  sewer  systems, 
Identified  needs  totaUed  $1,772,126,000.  Thus 
It  Is  certain  that  a  significant  portion  of  the 
needs  listed  In  the  category  of  storm  and 
Interceptor  sewers  were  for  interceptor 
sewers  which  are  currently  eligible  for  aid. 
The  questionnaire  did  not  request  any  data 
on  sanitary  sewer  needs,  and  such  sanitary 
sewer  needs  data  as  was  supplied  was  not 
used. 

In  addition  to  the  nearly  46  million  people 
covered  by  the  NLC  and  USCM  survey,  there 
are  between  98  and  56  million  persons  living 
m  tbe  United  States  who  are  served  by 
sewage  treatment  works  and  related  facilities 
or  should  be  so  served  by  1976.  Based  on  this 
projection,  and  recognizing  that  needs  in 
reporting  jurisdictions  averaging  approxi- 
mately $220  per  capita,  we  estimate  total 
national  needs  for  state  and  local  water 
pollution  control  facilities  to  be  between  $30 
and  $33  billion  today.  Adding  a  five  percent 
Infiatlon  factor,  the  total  coets  to  provide 
these  facilities  over  the  next  six  year  period 
wUl  range  from  $33  to  $37  biUion. 

There  follows  a  compilation  of  local  pollu- 
tion control  needs  by  state.  Following  this 
is  a  listing  of  the  needs  in  individual  Juris- 
dictions. Those  needs  figures  followed  by  (M) 
are  needs  figtu-es  where  the  city  reporting 
Indicated  that  It  was  reporting  needs  for  an 
area  greater  than  Its  city  limits,  those 
needs  figures  followed  by  (AMSA)  are  gained 
from  the  survey  prepared  for  Senator 
Muskle  by  the  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Sewerage  Agencies;  those  needs  figures  fol- 
lowed by  (S)  are  from  surveys  prepared  In 
1970  by  state  governments.  Wyoming  Is 
omitted  from  the  survey  as  no  data  was 
provided  from  Wyoming. 


Stita 


Jaris- 
die- 

tions 
sur- 
vey Ml 


Primary  and 

secondary 

needs 


Tertiary 

treatment 

needs 


Interceptor 

and  storm 

sewer  needs 


Total 


Alabama 4 

Alaska 4 

Arizona 5 

Aritansas 4 

Calltomla 33 

Colorado 5 

Connecticut U 

Delaware 1 

Florida 12 

Geonia 6 

Hswall 1 

Idaho 2 

lUinots 459 

IsdUna 12 

Iowa 12 

Kansas 6 

Kentucky S 

Louiaiana 4 

Maine 5 

Maryland 3 

Massaehusstb 13 

Mkhigan 14 

Minnesota 7 

Misaissippi.. 2 

Missouri. 13 

Monti  ni.. •....  2 


157,900.000 

168,  500, 000 

10,  070, 750 

7, 100,  000 

579, 362, 000 

27, 000, 000 

133, 080, 000 

12,  000, 000 

236,973,260 

88, 200, 000 

86,000,000 

S,  800, 000 

879,228,000 

99,800,000 

35, 300, 000 

15, 850, 000 

88,600,000 

44, 175, 000 

32, 970, 000 

106, 950, 000 

295, 45a  000 

519,  500,  OOO 

116,000,000 

34,950,000 

368,005,500 

12,100,000  . 


m.  700, 000 

"■2"2','366,'0OO' 

7, 200.  OOO 

536, 054, 000 

10, 865, 000 

14.  500, 000 

8,000,000 

80,00a000 

23, 400, 000 

32,000,000 

22,600.000 

322, 800, 000 

62, 000, 000 

6,000,000 

16, 750, 000 

15, 900, 000 

24,  000, 000 

13, 700, 000 

1,950,000 

29,500,000 

54,500,000 

106, 085, 000 

4,000,000 

9,511,000 


}19,600,000 
40,000,000 
31, 264, 00^ 
10, 930, 187 

363, 195,  000 
80,500.000 

318, 330, 000 
2,000,000 

127,354,900 

251, 500,  OOO 

16, 000, 000 

10,  000, 000 

1,  298,  500, 000 

436,  000, 000 
46,500,000 
84,  300, 000 

110,200,000 

18, 775,  000 

38, 400, 000 

6,000,000 

314, 000. 000 

278, 179, 000 

213,800,000 

5,750,000 

60, 141, 000 

34,940,000 


{121,200,000 
208, 500, 000 

63,634,750 

25.  230, 187 

1,478,611,000 

118,365,000 

465,910.000 

22,  000,  000 
444,  328, 160 
362,600,000 
134, 000,  000 

39,400,000 

2, 500, 528, 050 

597,800,000 

87,  800.  000 
116,900,000 
214,700,000 

86,950,000 

85, 070, 000 
114,900,000 
638,950,000 
842. 179, 000 
435,885,000 

44,700,000 
435,657,500 

47,040,000 


State 


Juris- 
dic- 
tions      Primary  and  Tertiary         Interceptor 
sur-          secondary           treatment  and  storm 
veyed                needs                needs       sewer  needs 


Total 


Nebraska^ 4  J62, 

Nevada 2  17, 

New  Harnpstiire. 52  168, 

New  Jersey 9  508 

New  Mexico 1  12 

New  York 14  1,599, 

North  Carolina 8  65. 

North  Dakota 2  ... 

Ohio  21  538, 

Oklahoma 6  75, 

Oregon .  79  108, 

Pennsylvania 24  941 

Rhode  Island 2  11 

South  Carolina 5  58 

South  Dakota 69  12, 

Tennessee 3  170 

Texas 19  133, 

Utah 2  1, 

Vermont 2  3 

Virginia 4  102, 

Washington 70  340 

West  Virginia 2  i. 

Wisconsin 8  130 

District  of  Columbia.  1  181. 

Total 1.005  9.311,987,574 


599,400         J3. 160, 000  J12.283,00O  $78,042,400 

012,000         19,406,000  13,800,000  50,218,000 

785,600  45,400,000  214,185,600 

870,000         59,500.000  108.155.000  676.525  000 

415,000           5.000,000  39.000.000  56.415.000 

971,200    2,075,700,000  692,385,000  4,367,876,200 

550,000         34,500,000  47,475,000  147.525,000 

850,000  10.000.000  10,850,000 

640,000         59,500.000  678.270,500  1,226,230,500 

676,750         14,146.553  17,786,467  107,609.770 

161,000         40,500.000  111,145,000  259,933,000 

740,000         58,560.000  1.370,305,095  2,370,605,095 

000.000           3.000.000  6.000.000  20,000,000 

250,000         16.050.000  8,300.000  82,600,000 

056,564           4.300,000  5,400,000  21,756,564 

000.000          13.500,000  170,000,000  353.500.000 

483.000        130,975,000  95,269,000  369,727,000 

200,000  24,000,000  25,200,000 

800,000           3,300,000  13,000.000  20,100.000 

400,000           1,000.000  58.000,000  161.400,000 

074,900         74,840,000  161,216,000  576.130.900 

500,000  38,500,000  47,000,000 

470,000         15.234.000  344,952,000  490,656.000 

700.000  181,700.000 

4.100,386,533  8,368,738.149  21,698.562.256 


By  Mr.  MOeS: 
8. 1144.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Utah  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Aonmom  to  wabatch  national  forxbt 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  UJ3.  Forest  Service  to  pur- 
chase up  to  3,000  acres  of  private  land 
to  be  added  to  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest  in  Utah. 


The  land  Is  located  in  Mill  Creek  Can- 
yon above  the  diversion  point  for  the  pro- 
posed Little  Dell  Reservoir,  and  in  Little 
Cottonwood  and  Big  Cott<Hiwood  Can- 
yons. 

I  first  introduced  this  bill  in  January 
1967,  because  of  my  growing  concern 
that  proposed  private  development  in  the 
areas  in  question  would  create  serious 
sanitary  and  stream  pollution  problems 
and  would  prevent  the  use  of  the  land 
for  public  recreation  purposes.  My  con- 
cern was  and  is  shared  by  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Commission,  which  originally  asked 
me  to  introduce  this  bill,  and  by  Utah 
conservationists  anxious  to  act  before 


the  land  is  damaged  beyond  repair.  No 
action  was  taken  and  the  bill  died. 

Now,  however,  plans  for  residential 
subdivisions  or  other  developments  on 
the  lands  have  been  expanded.  All  of  the 
developments  are  close  by  the  major 
sources  of  water  for  Salt  Lake  City  and 
other  populated  areas.  Both  Little  Cot- 
tonwood and  Big  Cottonwood  Creeks 
presently  are  a  major  supply  source 
for  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  waters 
of  Mill  Creek  are  under  consideration 
for  use  as  an  additional  source  of  sup- 
ply tiirough  constructlMi  of  the  Little 
Dell  Reservoir. 

The  Forest  Service  cannot  purchase 
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these  private  lands — although  they 
recognize  the  urgency  of  doing  so — be- 
cause they  must  give  highest  priority  to 
holdings  at  higher  elevation.  On  their 
war-reduced  budget,  purchase  of  even 
these  elevated  lands  is  impossible. 

Nor  can  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp.. 
afford  to  make  the  necessary  investment. 
Admittedly,  it  would  be  preferable  if  the 
city  were  able  to  assume  some  of  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  purchase,  particularly 
since  failure  to  act  will  cause  a  pollution 
problem  which  will  directly  affect  Salt 
Lake  Coimty.  Nonetheless,  since  the  city 
cannot  handle  the  problem,  it  remains 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  protect  the  watershed. 
The  preservation  of  the  vegetation  on 
the  Wasatch  Front  Ran^  is  essential  for 
flood  control,  for  the  prevention  of  ero- 
sion and  pollution,  and  is  essential  to  the 
stability  and  continuity  of  water  sup- 
plies. This  can  be  accomplished  only  If 
the  land  is  not  turned  over  to  private  de- 
velopers. 

This  year,  as  never  before,  we  are 
aware  of  the  serious  problems  which 
have  arisen  and  can  still  arise  because 
we  have  not  paid  proper  attention  to  our 
environment.  There  is  much  greater  citi- 
zen demand  for  protection  from  pollu- 
tion now  than  in  1967. 

I  recognize  that  the  problem  of  water- 
shed protection  in  the  Wasatch  Forest  Is 
only  one  small  part  of  the  national  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  urgent  that  we  begin,  step 
by  step,  to  act  now  before  the  damage 
is  irreversible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  which  I  introduce  to- 
day, to  acquire  certain  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.   IIM 

A  biU  to  authorize  and  direct  the  acquisitlcHi 
of  certain  lands  within  the  boundariee  of 
the  Wasatch  National  Forest  in  the  State 
of  Utah  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
TtepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  to  pro- 
mote In  a  timely  and  adequate  manner  con- 
trol of  floods,  the  reduction  of  soil  erosion 
and  stream  pollution  through  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  vegetative  cover,  and  tbe 
conservation  of  their  scenic  beauty  and  the 
natural  environment,  and  to  provide  for  their 
management,  protection,  and  pubUc  use  as 
national  forest  lands  under  programs  of  mul- 
tiple use,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  acquire,  at  not  to 
exceed  the  fair  markert  value  as  determined 
by  him,  such  of  the  nonfederally  owned  land, 
not  to  exceed  three  thousand  acres,  in  the 
area  described  in  section  2  hereof  as  he  finds 
suitable  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

See.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  lands 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Wasatch  National 
Forest  in  the  watersheds  of  ^^Jn^\  creek.  Big 
Cottonwood  CJreek,  and  Uttle  Cottonwood 
Creek,  being  portions  of  townships  1,  2,  and 
8  south,  ranges  1,  2,  and  8  east.  Salt  Lake 
Base  and  Meridian. 

Sxc.  3.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  thl«  Act  not 
to  exceed  $  ,  to  remain  available  imtll 
expended. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1145.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  computaticai  of 
accredited  services  of  certain  periods  of 
service  rendered  States  or  instrumental- 
ities of  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

RXTIBXICKNT  BEI^ETTrS  FOR  XMPLOTKXS  OF 
FKDERAL-STATX  COOPKBATIVK  PKOQEAMB 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  bring  employees  of 
Federal-State  cooperative  programs  un- 
der the  Civil  Service  Retirement  system. 
Although  hearings  have  been  held  on 
legislation  of  this  type  In  the  past,  no 
action  has  been  taken. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  92d  Congress  will 
t>e  the  one  which  brings  to  an  end  this 
long-standing  inequity. 

As  everyone  knows,  retirement  privi- 
leges have  been  extended  to  State  and 
county  agricultural  extension  workers, 
but  most  of  the  other  employees  who  are 
now  working  or  have  worked  in  the  past 
on  programs  financed  by  the  Federal 
Grovemment.  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  Federal  law,  and  pursued  In 
the  national  interest,  are  excluded.  They 
are  treated  like  second-class  citizens 
when  it  comes  time  to  retire. 

Aside  from  the  importance  of  estab- 
lishing a  uniform  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tem, passage  of  this  bill  would  be  moet 
helpful  in  assuring  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  the  experience  and  expertise  of 
many  men  and  women  who  now  hesitate 
to  take  positions  offered  to  them. 

Some  recruiting  diiSculties  might  dis- 
appear If  a  potential  employee  could  be 
sure  that  his  years  of  service  would  be 
credited  toward  retirement.  Moreover, 
mobility  and  Interchange  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Oovermnent  is 
vital  if  national  agencies  are  to  continue 
to  act  in  an  effective  and  innovative 
fashion.  As  cooperation  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  units  grow — and  I  think 
this  definitely  is  the  pattern  of  the  fu- 
ture, we  must  facilitate  and  encourage, 
not  hinder,  the  exchange  of  personnel. 

The  argument  is  offered  that  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  benefits  would  cost 
too  much.  At  this  point,  we  simply  do  not 
know  how  many  people  will  be  covered 
by  the  law.  Even  if  we  had  an  up-to- 
date  and  accurate  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber eligible,  we  still  have  no  means  of 
determining  how  many  employees  would 
elect  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  or  for  how  long  annuity  pay- 
ments would  have  to  be  made.  Some  em- 
ployees who  have  already  retired  may 
have  a  short  life  expectancy  and  thus 
may  decide  that  the  advantages  of  en- 
tering the  retirement  fund  are  limited. 

The  key  point  in  considering  cost, 
however,  is  that  none  of  these  people  is 
asking  for  a  Federal  handout.  In  order 
to  participate,  the  employee  would  have 
to  pay  into  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement an  amount  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  what  he  would  have  paid  Into 
the  fund  during  his  period  oi  service  plus 
interest.  This  lump  sum  should  more 
than  offset  the  initial  costs  of  the  bill. 


ByMr.MATHIAS: 
S.  1148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  (xm- 
tinued  operation  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  generjil  hospitals.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  appropriate  the  $21 
miUion  needed  by  the  PubUc  Health 
Service,  during  fiscal  year  1972,  to  fully 
maintain  the  present  operations  of  the 
Nation's  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 
Many  Congressmen  share  with  me  the 
sense  of  urgency  over  the  disposition  of 
these  important  health  resources.  Almost 
one-third  of  the  Senate  Joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  a  resolution  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  continue  operating  these 
hospitals. 

In  my  ciwn  State  of  Maryland,  concern 
about  the  PHS  faculties  in  Baltimore  has 
been  so  great  that  the  State  House  of 
Delegates  recently  approved  a  resolution 
calling  on  Federal  officials  not  to  close 
any  of  the  PHS  hospitals.  That  resolution 
was  cosponsored  by  the  entire  43-member 
house  delegation  from  Baltimore  City. 

A  fairly  obscure  passage  in  the  pro- 
posed budget  for  next  year  states  that 
the  administration  is  to  consider  whether 
the  services  offered  by  the  PHS  hospitals 
might  be  offered  elsewhere  at  a  saving 
to  the  taxpayers.  This  seems  a  perfectly 
reasonable  question  to  ask  regarding  any 
Government  program.  Indeed,  all  of  us 
want  the  Government  to  operate  as  effi- 
ciently and  econwnlcally  as  possible. 

Allow  me  to  quote,  from  the  explana- 
tion for  the  request  for  funds  to  provide 
services  In  HEW  medical  facilities. 

This  figure  includes  funds  to  lns\u«  that 
beneficiaries  currently  served  by  the  eight 
Public  Health  Service  general  hospitals  wlU 
receive  the  care  to  which  they  are  mtltlait, 
including  care  in  community  fsciUtles  or 
other  federal  ho^ltals,  at  federal  expense. 
This  policy  includes  considntitlon  of  tba  po- 
tential converting  the  PHS  direct  care  faolU- 
tles  to  community  use. 

Sinoe  then,  we  have  been  assured  by 
top  HEW  officials  that,  if  no  such  alter- 
native arrangements  can  be  determined, 
the  President  will  request  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  continue  the  operation 
of  the  PHS  hospitals.  I  am  t<dd  that  this 
assurance  was  repeated  as  recently  as 
last  Friday  in  testimony  given  by  HEW 
to  this  subcommittee's  counterpart  in  the 
other  body. 

Increasingly,  I  think,  it  has  become 
evident  that  no  realistic  prospect  for 
making  alternate  arrangements.  The 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Representative  Olih  E. 
Tkagtje,  has  said  he  doubts  the  VA  hos- 
pitals could  handle  the  patient  load  from 
the  PHS  hospitals.  And  I  agree,  since  VA 
hospitals  themselves  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get.  Indeed,  the  VA  hospital 
system  is  already  so  overburdened  In 
many  places  that  It  Is  turning  away 
patients  whose  disabilities  are  unrelated 
to  their  military  service.  According  to  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Maryland 
Hospital  Association,  private  hospitals  In 
the  Baltimore  area  could  not  absorb  the 
Wyman  Park  PHS  hospital's  load,  which 
numbers  over  119,000  patients  armually. 

Another  alternative  under  consldera^ 
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tlon  by  the  administration,  I  understand, 
would  be  to  transfer  of  PHS  hospitals 
and  clinics  to  community  organizations 
or  groups  for  use  as  community  health 
facilities.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  this 
arrangement  would  be  almost  as  un- 
satisfactory as  closing  down  the  hospitals 
altogether. 

Abolition  of  PHS  control  would  un- 
doubtedly raise  the  prospect  of  a  sharp 
reduction  in  the  hospitals*  vitally  Im- 
portant public  service  programs.  At  pres- 
ent, 35  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute's 
120  beds  around  the  United  States  are 
located  in  the  Baltimore  PHS  hospital. 
Continuation  of  this  noted  program 
would  be  seriously  jeopardized  by  any 
transfer  of  hospital  control. 

Essential  teaching,  training,  and  other 
manpower  programs  would  also  be  called 
into  questic«i.  In  Baltimore  alone,  the 
PHS  is  involved  in  a  very  extensive  array 
of  manpower  programs,  including  in- 
ternships, residencies,  and  nurse  train- 
ing. 

Nor  is  the  education  of  doctors  and 
nurses  the  only  manpower  issue  at  stake. 
As  Government  facilities  where  everyone 
is  on  salary,  the  PHS  hospitals  are  a  good 
deal  less  hampered  by  departmental 
rivalries  than  private  institutions,  and 
this  has  made  it  easier  to  experiment 
with  new  categories  of  health  personnel, 
such  as  psu-amedlcs  for  which  there  is  an 
ever-growing  realization  of  need. 

Direct  service  to  the  community  by  the 
Baltimore  PHS  hospital  is  evident  in 
many  programs,  such  as  the  provision  of 
physicians  to  city  schools  and  the  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  the 
Maryland  Eye  Bank. 

Another  probable  result  from  loss  of 
PHS  control  would  be  immediate  dislo- 
cation of  many  of  the  hospital  and  clini- 
cal staff.  Not  only  career  civil  servants, 
doctors,  and  other  specialists,  but  large 
niunbers  of  minority  group  staff  would 
be  subject  to  displacement.  In  Baltimore 
alone.  $3  mililon  of  the  hospital's  $7.2 
million  annual  payroll  goes  to  black  and 
other  minority  group  employees. 

What  makes  the  fate  of  the  PHS  hos- 
pitals all  the  more  critical,  I  think.  Is  the 
receat  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Health  Personnel  Act,  which  calls  upon 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  to  attack 
health  problems  in  the  ghetto  and  other 
doctor-shortage  areas. 

Presideot  Nixon  is  to  be  commended 
for  requesting  the  full  $10  million  au- 
thorized for  this  innovative  program.  But 
it  would  be  a  cruel  irony  for  the  admin- 
istration to  move  now  to  undercut  the 
PHS  hospitals  at  the  very  time  when 
Congress  has  enacted  this  new  health 
manpower  legislation  to  meet  the  coun- 
try's most  desperate  needs. 

Indeed,  this  may  be  the  worst  possible 
time  to  sever  PHS  control  over  these  fa- 
cHltles,  many  of  which  are  strategically 
located  near  ghetto  neighborhoods.  Only 
last  Thursday  I  announced  that  I  would 
Introduce  a  bill  to  provide  a  major  new 
incentive  for  graduating  doctors,  dentists, 
and  other  health  personnel  to  take  up 
service  in  these  doctor-deprived  areas. 
My  bill  would  establish  a  loan  forgive- 
ness mechanism  whereby  service  with  the 
PHS  in  these  areas  would  operate  to  can- 
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eel  Federal  educational  loan  indebtedness 
at  the  rate  of  25  percent  per  year. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  view  that  it 
would  be  extremely  counter-productive 
to  carve  out  the  base,  the  PHS  hospitals, 
to  which  these  idealistic  young  health 
professionals  would  be  attached. 

One  justification  given  for  shaking  off 
PHS  control,  we  understand,  is  that  the 
facilities  are  imderutilized  and  do  not 
serve  a  broad  enough  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation. This,  rather  than  being  a  prob- 
lem, represents  an  opportunity.  The  pres- 
ent low  occupancy  can  be  turned  to  ad- 
vantage for  the  care  of  the  Indigent. 

Several  PHS  hospitals  are  eager  for 
such  assignments.  After  setting  up  a 
health  evaluation  service  the  Baltimore 
hospital  could  be  ready  to  serve  an  in- 
digent population  of  25,000,  according  to 
its  director.  Dr.  Edward  J.  Hlimian.  "nils 
plan,  which  has  the  enthusiastic  approv- 
al of  the  Baltimore  City  Health  Depart- 
ment, would  provide  ambulatory  care  to 
a  black  neighborhood  which  now  has  but 
one  doctor  and  no  dentists  or  drug  stores. 
There  has  of  coiutie  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  poor  state  of  PHS  facil- 
ities. Further  use  of  them  would  un- 
doubtedly require  extensive  moderniza- 
tion. But  the  cost-factor,  whether  chan- 
neled through  the  PHS  or  through  local 
authorities,  would  be  essentially  the 
same.  The  only  question  about  moderni- 
zation, then,  is  Just  how  much  longer  we 
must  wait. 

A  very  significant  question,  relating  to 
cost,  is  that  of  per  diem  expense.  The 
average  cost  per  day  in  PHS  hospitals  is 
$65  to  $70  per  day,  which  includes  every- 
thing from  doctors'  salaries  and  labora- 
tory tests  to  X-rays  and  drugs.  The  aver- 
age daily  charge  in  other  hospitals,  how- 
ever, is  something  on  the  order  of  $»5  to 
$115  for  room  and  board  alone.  Transfer 
of  control  over  these  hospitals,  taking 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  PHS,  might 
thus  cost  the  taxpayers  more,  rather 
than  less. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  indeed 
many  more,  the  wisest  course  of  action, 
I  think,  would  be  to  retain  PHS  opera- 
tional management  over  all  thdr  hos- 
pitals and  clinics.  Not  only  would  this 
accord  with  the  5-year-old  recommenda- 
tions of  a  prestigious  Presidential  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  it  would  maintain 
an  essential  basis  for  extending,  through 
the  Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act, 
critically  needed  health  services  to  our 
Nation's  ailing  poor. 

Pbr  this  reason  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  provide  the  Public  Health 
Service,  through  fiscal  year  1972,  with  the 
$21  million  needed  to  maintain  the  full 
operations  of  all  these  vitally  needed 
hospitals.  I  would  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  supporting  this 
legislation. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill,  for  myself  and  for 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bcntskn)  , 
to  authorize  the  Interior  Department  to 
revise  a  payment  schedule  for  a  reclama- 
tion project  in  San  Angelo,  Tex.  This 
area  of  our  State  is  suffering  from  a 
drought  condition.  The  infrequent  rains 
have  not  t)een  sufQcient  to  keep  the  mu- 
nicipal water  reservoir  from  dropping, 
and  now  the  city  must  seek  an  alterna- 
tive supply  of  water  from  another  source, 
which  will  entail  heavy  costs  and  impair 
the  payment  schedule  on  an  existing  rec- 
lamation project.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  in  agreement  on  the  need  for  a 
rescheduling  of  this  payment  plan  so  that 
there  will  be  a  total  of  50  years  in  which 
to  payout  the  project  instead  of  the  usual 
40,  This  would  enable  the  city  to  de- 
velop and  utilize  the  new  alternative 
source  for  its  water  supply  until  rains 
eventually  replenish  its  reservoir  source 
We  commend  this  bill  to  the  Senate  and 
request  early  consideration  of  this  much 
needed  measure. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himsdf  and 
Mr.  Bentsen)  : 
S.  1151.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  revise  a  repayment 
contract  with  the  8cm  Angelo  Water 
Supply  Corp.,  San  Angdo  Project,  Tex., 
and  for  others  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bath.  Mr.  Hitmphrxy,  Mr.  Jav- 

ITS,  Mr.  PxRCY,  Mr.  Hartkx.  Mr. 

Stevenson.  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr 

Saxbx) : 
S.  1156.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servaUon  and  Domestic  AUotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  Great  Lakes 
Basin  conservation  program.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Great 
Lakes  are  truly  a  national  resource.  Com- 
bined, the  Great  Lakes  total  95,000 
square  miles  forming  a  waterway 
stretching  2,300  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  Duluth,  Minn.  The  Great  Lakes 
Basin  comprises  15  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population,  50  percent  of  its  steel 
production,  and  25  percent  of  its  indus- 
trial manufacturing.  In  1966  a  total  of 
246,000,000  net  tons  of  cargo  moved  on 
the  Great  Lakes  representing  40  percent 
of  all  traflac  on  U.S.  waterways  in  terms 
of  ton  miles.  The  locks  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior 
are  the  busiest  in  the  world.  Recreational 
opportxmlties  abound  as  search  for  wa- 
ter-based recreation  increases.  Demands 
on  the  Great  Lakes  for  industrial  and 
municipal  water  supplies  reaches  over  15 
billion  gaUons  per  day.  Thus,  the  Great 
Lakes  truly  are  the  llfeblood  of  the  in- 
dustrial midwest  and  a  resource  of  the 
utmost  national  Interest. 

But  the  Great  Lakes  are  dying.  Many 
have  said  Lake  Erie  is  already  dead  with 
Lakes  Michigan  and  Ontario  soon  to  fol- 
low. The  demands  of  society  upon  the 
Great  Lakes  is  taking  its  toll.  Water 
quality  has  declined  rapidly  and  per- 
petual dredging  must  take  place  to  re- 
move the  pollution-laden  sediment  load 
from  rivers  and  harbors. 

It  Is  to  the  problem  of  sediment  con- 
trol that  I  address  myself  in  the  legisla- 
tion a  number  of  us  propose  today.  Soil 
erosion  is  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
tors to  the  declining  quality  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  An  indication  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  is  the  Corps  of  Engineer's 
estimate    that    maintenance    dredging 
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alone  in  the  Great  Lakes  requires  the  re- 
moval of  i4>proximattiy  11  million  cubic 
yards  of  sediment  annually  from  the 
various  harbors  at  a  cost  of  some  $18  mil- 
lion. Certainly  a  good  portion  of  this  ex- 
penditure could  be  saved  with  an  inten- 
sive progrsun  of  soil  erosion  control.  Like- 
wise, one  of  the  major  problems  asso- 
ciated with  sediment  buildup  is  the  pol- 
lution load  that  is  carried  downstream  by 
soil  particles.  Many  of  the  chemicals  ap- 
plied to  agricultural  and  other  land  to 
serve  a  beneficial  purpose  become  pol- 
lutants when  washed  off  the  land  and 
into  our  rivers  and  lakes.  In  tact,  re- 
search has  shown  that  many  pollutants, 
including  phosphorus,  Iron,  and  the  pes- 
ticides DDT  and  dieldrin,  move  down- 
stream attached  primarily  to  soil  parti- 
cles. Ultimately,  these  pollutants  become 
dQX)sited  in  our  rivers  and  lakes  and  sub- 
sequently are  removed  by  dredging.  The 
disposal  of  these  polluted  dredge  spoils 
is  a  critical  problem  In  the  Great  Lakes 
as  elsewhere. 

Thus,  the  need  for  an  intensive  pro- 
gram of  soil  erosion  prevention  in  the 
Great  Lakes  is  urgently  needed.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  I  introduce  today  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Conservation  Act.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  authorized  to  enter  into  10 -year  con- 
tracts with  any  landowner  or  operator  in 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  to  effectuate 
changes  in  land  use  or  cropping  systems 
to  conserve  soil  and  water.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  all  landowners  or  op- 
erators would  be  eligible.  Thus,  the  pro- 
gram would  reach  such  diverse  problem 
areas  as  farmland,  streambanks,  lake- 
shore,  and  other  areas  contributing  to 
soil  erosion  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 
The  plans  required  under  the  program 
would  incorporate,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, practices  and  measures  to  en- 
hance fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation,  to 
enhance  the  economic  use  of  land,  and  to 
reduce  or  control  agricultural  related 
pollution. 

The  bill  is  patterned  after  the  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  scmie  15  years.  In 
doing  so.  this  proposal  contains  the 
features  of  the  Great  Plains  program 
which  simplify  the  administration  of  the 
contracts  and  make  them  attractive  to 
the  landowners  or  operators.  First,  the 
contracts  are  between  the  "  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  landowner  or  op- 
erator thus  eliminating  much  of  the  red- 
tape  involved  with  intermediary  ap- 
provals. Second,  the  funds  would  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  Limitation 
thus  allowing  the  Secretary  to  obligate 
funds  for  the  life  of  the  contract  from 
yearly  appropriations.  This  provision  will 
assure  the  contractor  of  a  continuing 
source  of  money. 

The  National  Association  of  Conserva- 
tion Districts — NACD — conducted  their 
25th  annual  meeting  in  CHiicago  on 
February  9.  At  that  meeting  the  NACD 
adopted  a  resolution  bearing  directly  on 
the  soil  erosion  problems  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  That  resolution  is  as  follows : 

OaSAT    L&KKS    CONSKBVATXOK    PKOOKAM 

Th9  Ore&t  Lakes  are  the  greatest  freeh 
water  source  on  the  face  of  the  glohe  and 


oontaln  one-quarter  of  the  world'a  supfHy 
of  freeh  water. 

The  Oreat  Lalcee  Baaln  oonstltutee  the  In- 
dustrial heartland  of  this  nation,  and  la  one 
of  the  major  social  and  economic  complexes 
of  the  world.  The  basin  haa  about  16  percent 
of  the  nation's  population,  60  percent  of  Its 
steel  production,  aiul  36  percent  of  Its  Indus- 
trial manufacturing.  The  hasln  la  blessed 
wtth  ample  water,  the  prime  Ingredient  of 
outdoor  recreation,  and  can  provide  recrea- 
tion for  60  mllUon  or  more  people  living  with- 
in a  day's  drive  of  the  Lalces. 

Forty-four  American  ports  on  the  Lakes 
handle  a  mllUon  or  more  tons  of  cargo  each 
year. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  however, 
that  sediment  la  rapidly  Impairing  the  \ue 
and  life  of  the  Oreat  Isikea.  We  believe  the 
protection  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  has  become  eJi 
urgent  national  and  International  as  well  as 
regional  problem. 

The  NAOD  advocates  legislation  In  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Ckingress  to  authorize  and  set 
m  motion  a  Oreat  Lakes  Conservation  Pro- 
gram, modeUed  In  principle  after  the  Oreat 
Plains  Conservation  Program,  to  deal  with 
sediment  pollution  In  the  Lakes  and  their 
surrounding  basin. 

This  recognition  of  the  Great  Lakes 
erosion  problem  Is  a  strong  indication 
that  swift  action  is  warranted. 

The  Oreat  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram was  spawned  out  of  an  urgent  need 
to  control  erosion  during  the  dust-bowl 
days  of  the  great  depression.  The  current 
state  of  the  Great  Lakes  argues  strongly 
for  a  similar  program  to  deal  with  a  simi- 
lar urgent  need. 

I  Introduce  the  bill  for  appropriate  ref- 
ereace  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  full 
In  ihe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  1166 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  a  Oreat  Lakes  Basin  oonserva- 
tlon  program 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongrean  aatembled.  Iliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oreat  Lakes  Basin 
CoiDservaUon  Act". 

Skc.  2.  TiM  Sou  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  section  lOA  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

"See.  16B.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  Is  authorized,  within 
the  amounts  of  such  approprlatloos  as  may 
be  provided  therefor,  to  enter  Into  eontracts 
of  not  to  exceed  ten  years  with  land  owners 
and  operators  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  Basin  area 
determined  by  him  to  liave  control  for  the 
contract  period  of  the  farms,  ranches,  or 
other  lands  covered  thereby.  Such  contracts 
shall  be  designed  to  assist  farm,  ranch,  or 
other  land  owners  or  operators  to  make,  In 
orderly  progression  over  a  period  of  years, 
changes  in  their  cropping  syEtems  and  land 
usee  which  are  needed  to  conserve  the  soil 
and  water  resources  of  their  farms,  ranches, 
and  other  lands  and  to  instcdl  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  measures  needed  imder 
such  changed  sygtems  and  tises.  Such  con- 
tracts may  be  entered  Into  dxirlng  the  period 
ended  not  later  than  December  31,  1986,  with 
respect  to  farms,  ranches,  and  other  lands  in 
counties  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  araa  of 
^e  States  of  Michigan.  Indiana,  nunols, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin,  designated  by  the  Secretary 
as  susceptible  to  serious  water  erosion  by 


reason  of  their  soil  types,  terrain,  and  ^- 
matlc  and  other  factors.  The  land  owner  or 
operator  shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a 
plan  of  farming  operaUons  which  huxirpor- 
ates  such  soU  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices and  ^nclples  as  may  be  detwmlned  by 
him  to  be  practicable  for  maximum  mitiga- 
tion of  climatic  hazards  of  the  area  In  which 
the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  is  located,  and 
which  outlines  a  scheduia  of  proposed 
changes  In  cropping  systems  or  land  use  and 
of  the  conservation  measures  which  are  to 
be  carried  out  on  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other 
land  during  the  contract  period  to  protect  the 
farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  from  erosion  and 
deterioration  by  natural  causes.  Such  pian 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  Include  prac- 
tices and  measures  for  (a)  enhancing  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation  reeources,  (b) 
promoting  the  economic  use  of  land,  and  (c) 
reducing  or  contarolllng  agricultural  related 
pollution.  Under  the  contract  the  land  owner 
or  operatot'  shall  agree — 

"(A)  to  effectuate  the  plan  for  his  farm, 
ranch,  or  other  land  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  schedule  outlined  therein  un- 
less any  requirement  thereof  is  waived  or 
modified  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  piu«- 
graph  (3)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  to  forfeit  aU  rights  to  further  pay- 
ments or  grants  under  the  contract  and  re- 
fund to  the  United  States  all  payments  or 
grants  received  thereunder  upon  his  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  at  any  stage  during  the 
time  he  has  control  of  the  farm  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  violation  Is  of 
such  a  natixre  as  to  warrant  termination  of 
the  contract,  or  to  make  refunds  or  accept 
payment  adjiistments  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  if  he  determines  that  the 
producer's  violation  does  not  warrant  termi- 
nation of  the  contract; 

"(O)  upon  transfer  of  his  right  and  intflr- 
est  in  the  farm,  ranch,  or  other  land  during 
the  contract  period  to  forfeit  all  rights  to 
further  payments  or  grants  under  the  con- 
tract and  refund  to  the  United  States  all 
payments  or  grants  received  thereimder  un- 
less the  transferee  of  the  farm,  ranch,  or 
other  land  agrees  with  the  Secretary  to  as- 
sume sU  obligations  of  the  ooatraot; 

"(O)  not  to  adopt  any  practice  specified 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as  a  prac- 
tice which  would  tend  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poses of  the  contract;  and 

"(E)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  In- 
cludes In  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poeas  of  the  program  or  to  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  program.  In  re- 
ttim  for  such  agreement  by  the  land  owner 
or  operator  the  Secretary  sbaU  agree  to  share 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  those  conservation 
practices  set  forth  In  the  contract  for  which 
he  determines  that  coet-shartng  Is  appro- 
priate and  m  the  public  interest.  The  por- 
tion of  such  cost  (including  labor)  to  be 
shared  shall  be  that  part  which  the  Secretary 
determlnee  U  necessary  and  ap];»opnate  to 
effectuate  the  physical  installation  of  the 
conservation  measures  uivder  the  contract; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  may  terminate  any  con- 
tract with  a  land  owner  or  operator  by  mu- 
tual agreement  with  the  owner  or  operator 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  termi- 
nation would  be  In  the  public  interest,  and 
may  agree  to  such  mrKlifloatlan  of  contracts 
previously  entered  into  as  he  Diay  determine 
to  be  deslraMe  to  carry  out  tiie  purposes  al 
XhB  program  or  facilitate  the  practical  ad- 
ministration thereof,  or  to  accomplish 
equitable  treatment  wltti  respect  to  other 
similar  conservation,  land  iise,  or  commodity 
programs  administered  by  the  Secretary; 

"(8)  In  applying  the  provtslona  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  PubUc  Law  74,  Beventy-seventh 
Oongreas  (7  V&.C.  1340  (6) ) ,  relating  to  the 
reduction  of  storage  amount  of  wlMat.  any 
acreage  diverted  from  the  production  of 
wheat  under  the  program  carried  out  under 
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thU  subMctlon  shall  b«  regarded  as  wheat 
acreage; 

"(4)  the  SecretAry  shall  utilise  the  tech- 
nical servlcea  oi  a^enclee  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  determining  the  scope  and 
provisions  of  any  plan  and  the  acceptability 
of  the  plan  for  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
the  program.  The  Secretary  shall  also,  In 
accordance  with  existing  law,  malce  those 
technical  services  available  to  the  land  owner 
or  operator  to  assist  In  developing  plans 
under  this  Seotlon.  In  addlUon,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  consideration  programs  of 
State  and  local  agencies,  including  soil  con- 
servation districts,  having  for  their  purposes 
the  objectives  of  maxlTmini  soil  and  water 
conservation; 

"(6)  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated without  fiscal  year  limitations, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section,  except  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  (excluding  administrative  costs) 
shall  not  exceed  $160,000,000.  and  for  any 
program  year  payments  shall  not  exceed 
$36,000,000.  The  funds  made  available  for  the 
program  under  this  section  may  be  ex- 
pended without  regard  to  the  marl  mum  pay- 
ment limitation  and  small  payment  Increases 
required  under  section  8(e)  of  this  Act,  and 
may  be  distributed  among  States  without 
regard  to  distribution  of  funds  formulas  of 
section  16  of  this  Act.  The  program  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion, to,  and  not  in  substitution  of,  other 
programs  In  such  area  authorized  by  this  or 
any  other  Act." 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  1159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem to  oommemorate  the  opening  of  the 
Cherokee  Strip  to  homesteading,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (84  Stat.  986) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

A  flfoirQ 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  1970, 
Congress  authorized  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
biUty  and  desirability  of  establishing  a 
unit  of  the  national  park  system  to  com- 
memorate the  opening  of  the  ChenAee 
Strip  to  homesteading.  "Dob  act  author- 
izes not  only  a  study  of  the  crherokee 
Strip  but  also  the  historical  cattle  trails 
which  crossed  this  area  and  other  ar- 
teries of  commerce  which  crossed  the 
Nation. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
that  act  to  provide  that  that  study  which 
will  be  conducted  also  Include  the  area 
which  was  known  as  "No  Man's  Land." 
This  area  whi(di  lay  outside  the  limits 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  consid- 
ered a  part  of  Mexico  imtil  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  1836. 
The  tradition  that  slavery  should  not 
exist  above  the  thirty-six  thirty  caused 
Texas  to  give  it  up  In  1850.  As  the  boun- 
daries of  other  States  which  surround 
Oklahoma  were  fixed,  there  remained 
literally  a  "No  Man's  Land"  entirely  out- 
side the  limits  of  any  State  or  territoay. 
By  the  Organic  Act  of  1890  this  area  was 
finally  included  as  a  part  of  the  Territory 
of  Oklahoma. 

There  are  many  historical  features  of 
this  area  tiiat  would  contribute  to  the 
overall  study.  For  example,  the  Old 
Santa  Pe  Trail  crosses  part  of  this  area. 
Also  there  are  dinosaur  pits,  lava  forma- 
tions, «md  Indian  plctographs  that  might 
be  lost  without  some  consideration  being 
given  to   their  historical  and  cultural 


value.  More  important  this  area  vnui  im- 
portant in  the  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  our  country  during  those  forma- 
tive years. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
Insure  that  this  area  will  be  considered 
when  a  study  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  and 
the  cattle  trails  is  made. 

Mr.  President,  "No  Man's  Land"  was 
once  one  of  the  most  colotful  and  his- 
torical areas  in  our  Nation.  A  wealth  of 
knowledge  about  the  winning  of  the 
West  and  about  life  in  Pioneer  America 
is  available  there  today.  The  lives  of 
countless  Americans  living  and  unborn 
can  be  greatly  enriched  by  proper  de- 
velopment of  this  area  for  historical  and 
tourism  purposes. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  1160.  A  bill  relating  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  areas  damaged  by  deleterious 
mining  practices,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
smd  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide  for 
a  Federal  contribution  tiirough  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  projects  to  seal  and 
fill  voids  in  abandoned  coal  mines  and 
abandoned  oil  and  gas  wells  and  to  re- 
claim and  rehabilitate  lands  affected  by 
the  strip  and  surface  mining  and  proc- 
essing of  coal  and  other  minerals. 

Similar  legislation  to  aid  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  areas  damaged  by  dele- 
terious mining  practices  has  been  enact- 
ed with  regard  to  the  Appalachian  area 
of  our  Nation.  The  Appalachian  area  has 
particularly  suffered  from  subsidence 
problems  resulting  from  the  collapse 
from  abandoned  mines,  and  the  Congress 
has  recognized  the  disastrous  effect  this 
can  have  on  the  quality  of  human  Ufe 
and  the  economic  growth  of  a  particular 
area.  However,  Appa^whia  is  not  the  only 
section  of  the  country  which  experiences 
these  problems.  My  own  State  of  Wyo- 
ming has  experienced  subsidence  prob- 
lems. Other  States  such  as  Washington, 
Michigan,  Oklahoma,  and  many  others 
have  the  same  experience.  However,  Fed- 
eral assistance  has  been  limited  to  the 
Appalachian  area. 

Recently,  under  the  terms  of  the  dem- 
onstration grant  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Dowell  Division  of  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
backfilled  an  abandoned  coal  mine  area 
under  the  city  of  Rock  Springs,  Wye 
using  a  new  technique  it  had  developed. 
The  demonstration  project  was  con- 
ducted last  October  and  every  Indica- 
tion to  this  date  points  that  this  tech- 
nique has  proven  extremely  successful. 
Official  reports  will  be  coming  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  the 
next  several  months.  Of  prime  impor- 
tance is  the  fact  that  the  Dowell  tech- 
nique for  backfilling  abandoned  mines 
provides  greater  surface  support  in  ix)- 
tential  subsidence  areas  and  Ls  much  less 
expensive  than  previous  techni<iue8 
which  have  been  used  in  the  Appala- 
chian areas. 

Because  the  Dowell  technique  is  a 
much  more  efficient  and  economically 
feasible  method  of  tackling  the  subsi- 
dence problem,  it  \a  important  that  all 


cities  and  towns  in  this  Nation  which 
face  potential  subsidence  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  solve  the  problem.  Justice 
and  equity  require  that  Federal  assist- 
ance which  was  given  to  the  Appala- 
chian area  to  solve  subsidence  problems 
in  populated  areas  be  extended  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

Since  the  Dowell  technique  offers  a 
much  less  expensive  method  of  treating 
these  areas,  it  is  certainly  within  the 
means  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
offer  its  assistance  to  all  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  face  these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
that  this  legislation  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate swiftly  enact  the  legislation. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  1161.  A  bill  to  assist  in  removing  the 
financial  barriers  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  postsecondary  education  by  all  those 
capable  of  benefiting  from  it.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  It  will 
come  as  no  surprise  to  students,  parents, 
and  educators  to  hear  that  the  cost  of 
college  education  continues  to  skyrocket. 
Our  country  h&s  increasingly  recognized 
the  benefits  which  come  to  the  Nation 
and  its  citizens  where  higher  education 
is  broadly  based.  We  have  not  been  con- 
tent to  let  postsecondary  education  re- 
main a  privilege  of  the  wealthy  few.  We 
have  sought  to  make  college  education 
available  to  young  Americans  willing 
and  able  to  gain  from  the  experience,  but 
we  have  failed. 

Mr.  Presidait,  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  today  introduce  the  Student  Assistant 
Act  of  1971. 

Clark  Kerr,  who  headed  the  Carnegie 
Foundation's  Inquiry  into  higher  educa- 
tion has  said: 

Today  •  young  man  or  woman  whose  fam- 
uys  Income  Is  in  the  top  half  of  the  naUonal 
Income  range  has  three  times  the  chance 
to  get  a  college  education  as  one  whose  fam- 
ily Is  in  the  bottom  half. 

It  is  more  than  mere  coincidence  that 
students  coming  from  fcunilies  with  a 
high  80cloec(xiomic  status  are  far  more 
likely  to  attend  college  than  students 
from  families  of  low  socioeconomic 
status.  The  tragedy  Is  that  this  is  true 
regardless  of  the  student's  ability. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimouB  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sev- 
eral tables  to  iUustrate  this  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRo,  as  follows: 

TABLE  l.-DEGREE  CREDIT  COUEGE  ATTENDANCE  BY 
FEBRUARY  1967  OF  OCTOBER  1965  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS 
WHO  GRADUATED  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL  BY  FAMILY  INCOME 

[In  psmnt) 


Fimlty  Incomt 


AtttndMl 
eollai* 


Did  not 
ittand 


Under  UOOO 

$3,000  tD  $3,999 

$4,000  to  $5,999 

$6,000  to  $7.499 

$7.5M  to  $9,999 

$10,000  to  $14.999... 
$15,000  and  over 

Total  tntrtncs 


ia.8 

80.2 

SZ.S 

67.7 

aL9 

111 

41.1 

SS.9 

51.0 

48.0 

u.s 

S8.7 

K.7 

13.3 

48.9 


S3.1 
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•nils  table  indicates  the  differences  In  en-  By    allowing    these    disadvantages   to  of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Chicago, 

trance  rates  between  students  coming  from  continue;  by  allowing  the  cycle  of  pov-  and  Harvard  University.  Among  those 

low-  and  high-Income  famUiee.  Assuming  grty  to  repeat  itself  without  interruption ;  determined   already  to  be   in  financial 

^*  *^t*,Xm>.?,!^in'^*fr^^,^^^Sf^h^"  by  allowing  talent  to  go  unused,  we  are  trouble  are  Stanford  University  and  the 

SSoHiS  cS^JruS^S'^r-  sq^uandering  our  Nation's  most  precious  University  of  Califom^  at  Berkeley.  Our 

Uy  incomes  in  the  810,000  to  816,000  range,  resource.  But  the  problem  does  not  stop  Nation's   colleges   and   universities   are 

the  following  gap  In  entrance  rates  would  with  the  lowest  socioeconomic  classes.  A  clearly  up  against  a  financial  wall, 

have  to  be  dosed:  large  number  of  working  class  Americans        A  large  psut  of  the  problem  is  that 

Tabls  n.—Oap  in  college  entrance  rcaea—  are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  tuition  covers  only  a  part  of  the  total 

Degree-credit  students  finance  a  college  education  for  their  chil-  exi>ense  of  educating  any  given  student. 

ftemUy  income:                                  Percent  dren.   Although   they  work  hard   their  In  1968-69  students  bore  only  34  per- 

und«r  83,000 41.6  salaries  are  not  high,  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  higher  educa- 

$3,000  to  83,000 M.o  The  meager  savings  they  manage  to  tlon.   For   private   institutions,   tuition 

84,000  to  86,999 24. 4  set  aside  are  quickly  eaten  up  by  health  and  fees  covered  64  percent  of  the  cost 

86,000  to  87,499 20.2  j^^^  employment  emergencies.  Pay  in-  of  education,  while  in  public  institu- 

tlnnnrt^  .ifooo ^°in  creascs  generally  Just  keep  them  abreast  tions  it  came  to  only  19  percent. 

810,000  to  8i4,»»9 0  ^j  j^g  rapidly  rising  cost  of  living.  Keep-  The  problem  will  not  be  solved  simply 

1  Equals  base.  mg  this  in  mind,  we  can  imderstand  their  by  giving  needy  students  the  money  they 

Source:  Factor's  Related  to  High  School  plight  when  we  see  that  the  cost  of  col-  require  for  tuition  and  sending  them  off 

Graduation  and  C!oUege  Attendance  1067,  TJJB.  lege  education  has  risen  even  more  rapid-  to  school,  because  the  schools  cannot 

Census  Bureau.  ly  than  the  cost  of  living.  afford  to  take  them  if  there  is  no  other 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  study  includes  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  money  coming  in  to  meet  the  additional 

only  those  students  attending  degree-credit  gent  to  have  printed  in  the  RxcoRO  a  table  expenses.    In   short,   the   schools   need 

programs  in  institutions  of  higher  education.  lUustrating  this  point.  nearly  as  much  assistance  as  the  stu- 

^.m»  .n  'J^?i^«,*Inrt'''^^vp™'^Ii°^.^J^"  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  dents  to  meet  the  crush  of  rising  costs. 

c^u^,1hreXn^'ra^Tor  w^d^S;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rm,«».  as  Clearly,  we  cannot  expect  the  colleges 

higher  (approximately  6%).  follows:  to  solve  the  problem  unassisted. 

COLI^X  ETTRAKC  KATES  TABLE  IV.-INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OF  ATTENDING  PUBLIC  Nor    Can    we    ^^«f  ^^^^^^^^^^^  *j! 

The  following  table  shows  the  college  en-  AND  NONPUBLIC  4.YEAR  UNIVERSITIES  FOR  1  YEAR  °^!^„!^  *^P„^rS  flTLoltae  in  S^ 

trance  rates  by  SES  quartUes  and  abUlty  COMPARED  WITH  THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  CONSUMER  observers  have  notM  a  decline  in  SWie 

halves  for  full-  and  part-time  students  In  2-  PRICE  INDEX,  1960-70  support  Of  higher  education  in  the  wake 

and  4-year  Institutions  offering  degree  credit     of  student  unrest  during  the  past  lew 

programs.  It  should  be  noted  that  vocational  peicent  yea™-    However,    a    longer   perspective 

programs  are  also  offered  by  such  Institutions  1960      1970  inuMse  shows  that  this  is  just  part  of  a  con- 

and  that  students  taking    vocational  pro-     tinulng  trend.  In  1967-58.  State  and  lo- 

S^intht^rtr.^L^"*""^"' "*  "■    Consumer  Prie.i.«iex(i967-ioo)„    88.7    116.1         31    cal  government  support  of  higher  educa- 

flected  in  the  entrance  rates.  Public  univ.riity $881   $1,390         58     tion  amotmted  to  33  percent  of  costs. 

TABLE  lll.-ENTRANCE  RATES,  BY  ABILITY  AND  SOCIO-      Nonpublic  unlvofitty $1.701    fe,993  76     ^^  1967-68,  before  a  number  Of  Critical 

ECONOMIC  STATUS  TO  2-YEAR  AND  4-YEAR  INSTITU-    T        T  T.    disturbances,  the  figure  had  dropped  to 

TIONS— FULi.TiMF  ANn  PART  TiMF  cTimcNTc  Note:  The  Office  of  Education  tells  us  thit  on  the  everaje  it  „c-  T^-„„nt 

llON5—fULL-llWE  AND  PART-TIME  STUDENTS  eosts  $1^48  to  attend  i  publlclnstitutlon  of  higher  learning  lor  ^3  perceni. 

Iln  nurMoH  1  1-'.  ^^'>^  Includes  4-year  universities,  4-yeat  colleges,  and           There  are  msaiy  rCaSOns  for  declining 

iin  percenij  ^^^^  Institutions.  For  all  private  Institutions  the  averag  i  is  guoDOrt    from    State    and    lOCal    gOVem- 

^ 8Z:722.  Next  yeer  the  costs  will  be  gruter.  K  butTe  Of  the  most  important  iS 

SES  quartOes               Total  Sources:  U.S.  Statistical  Abstract  table  192  and  Department  oin,nl«»  financial  caoacitV    The  demands 

enroll-  of  Ubor,  Bureau  of  Ubor  Statistics.  simple  nnanciai  capacity,  xue  ucLuauun 

,^,^      ,     ,                          High      meat  on  State  and  local  resources  are  con- 

Abiiny      uwist       2d       3d       4lii      rates  j^^.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  stantty  expandllng  in  both  scope  and 

~                               ~                            ^  fact  is  that  more  and  more  Americans  magnitude.  As  result,  even  where  there 

I?L''»''--,i 58.0     66.3     78.3     87.8      74.5  are  not  able  to  pay  these  prices.  It  is  is  willingness  to  increase,  or  at  least  to 

•         — fil — '"•*       ^-^  estimated  that  over  a  million  young  peo-  maintain  the  existing  level  of  support, 

Toui  entrance  pie  must  forgo  coUege  today,  not  be-  other   requirements   often   make   that 

"'** **°     '•'■'     "-^     "-^      "-^  cause  they  lack  ability  or  desh-e.  but  impossible. 

~        ; because  they  lack  the  necessary  money.  One  further  point  is  worth  noting.  In- 

s^l^ix?""^  ^^""^ '  "'"'""***  ">'  "ucationai  Testing  Unless  we  do  somethhig  now  to  ellm-  divlduals    with    college    training    are 

inate  these  Inequities  and  end  this  waste  among  the  most  mobile  elements  of  our 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  in-  of    manpower,    higher    education   may  society.  Investing  money  in  the  educa- 

formation  in  these  tables  simply  puts  once  again  b^ome  the  privilege  of  the  tion  of  a  person  who  then  moves  to 

numbers  on  what  most  of  us  know  intui-  wealthy  few.  another  State,  may  be  viewed  from  the 

tively,  that  high  school  seniors  coming  If  a  growing  number  of  students  and  perspective  of  an  individual  State  as  a 

from  families  with  a  low  Income  are  far  parents  cannot  stand  the  rising  costs  bad  investment  and  a  loss  to  the  State 

less  likely  to  go  to  college  than  those  of  education,   who  can?   The   findings  economy.  Certainly  such  a  view  is  im- 

comlng  from  families  with  middle  to  high  of    the    recentiy    published    Carnegie  reasonably  narrow,  but  it  can  BSect  the 

Income.  The  tables  show  that  the  factor  Commission  report,  "The  New  Depres-  national  manpower  pool  and  Individual 

which  is  most  likely  to  determine  whether  sion  in  Higher  Education,"  make  it  clear  lives. 

or  not  an  Individual  attends  college  is  that  the  schools  are  unable  to  avoid  What  I  am  discussing  is  a  problem 
not  his  or  her  ability,  but  rather  his  or  the  pinch  of  increasing  costs  and  de-  v^ith  national  dimensions  and  naticmal 
her  family's  economic  status.  creasing  incomes.  importance.  TTie  State  and  local  gov- 
Once  again  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  After  visiting  a  substantial  mix  of  41  emments  cannot  provide  the  solution, 
scale  suffer  the  most.  They  are  the  people  different  colleges  and  universities  across  nor  can  the  colleges  or  individuals  in- 
described  as  disadvantaged  because  they  the  Nation,  the  study  concluded  that  71  volved.  Therefore,  I  am  proposing  legls- 
have  so  litUe  going  for  them.  An  inordi-  percent  were  either  in  financial  trouble  lation  that  will  provide :  First,  grants  to 
nate  number  of  them  are  members  of  or  headed  for  it.  The  author  is  under-  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
minority  groups — ^Negroes.  Indians,  Mez-  standably  loath  to  make  the  sweeping  based  solely  on  need,  up  to  the  national 
lean  Americans.  Asians,  and  Puerto  generalization  that  this  71-pwcent  fig-  average  cost  of  attendance  for  the  type 
Ricans.  Many  come  from  rural  areas  or  ure  would  hold  true  for  all  2,729  institu-  school  they  are  attending,  either  public 
pockets  of  poverty  in  remote  areas  and  tions  of  higher  education  in  the  country,  or  private ;  second,  assistance  to  institu- 
urban  ghettos.  The  chance  to  go  to  col-  Nonetheless,  it  is  sobering  to  find  listed  tions  where  these  students  enroll,  to  help 
lege  is  no  more  than  a  pipedream  without  among  those  headed  for  financial  trou-  offset  the  cost  of  education  beyond  tul- 
the  necessary  support  from  their  family,  ble  such  distinguished  schools  as  the  tion  and  fees;  third,  fellowships  for  grad- 
friends.  and  educational  system.  University  of  Minnesota,  the  University  uate  and  professional  students  in  their 
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third  and  fourth  years  of  graduate  study; 
fourth,  a  private  nonprofit  bank  to  in- 
crease the  flexibility  and  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  student  loans;  fifth,  outreach 
to  identify  and  encourage  high  school 
students  who  otherwise  might  not  seek 
further  education;  and  sixth,  and  inter- 
agency coordinating  committee  to  im- 
prove the  administratlOTi  of  the  various 
student  aid  programs. 

I  am  not  asldng  any  of  those  who  co- 
sponsor  this  proposal  to  support  all  of  its 
specific  and  detailed  provisions.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  find  the  best  possible  legisla- 
tion for  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
providing  assistance  to  college  students 
and  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Before  explaining  the  particular  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation.  I  think  it  is 
approprate  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  this 
type  of  investment.  The  most  important 
gain  is  also  the  most  difficult  to  meas- 
ure. How  can  we  calculate  what  it  means 
to  a  person  when  a  blank  wall  Is  replaced 
with  a  broad  horizon  and  when  fnistra- 
tion  is  retraced  with  fulfillment?  How- 
ever, that  might  be  measured,  we  know 
we  can  multiply  it  a  million  times  Just 
to  get  started.  In  human  terms  Uiere 
is  no  question  about  the  importance  of 
the  legislation  I  am  proposing  today. 

In  economic  terms,  this  legislation  Is  a 
bargain.  The  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  reports  that  in  a 
lifetime  of  working,  a  college  graduate 
will  make  $213,000  more  than  a  high 
school  graduate.  What  that  means  to  a 
family's  buying  power  and  how  it  affects 
the  next  generation's  capacity  to  go  to 
college  are  obvious. 

Pot  the  econ<xny  as  a  whole,  additional 
skills  are  put  to  use.  More  money  is 
pumped  into  the  economy,  acting  to  spur 
the  growth  of  still  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

With  regard  to  the  Government's  eco- 
nomic interest,  according  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  all  taxpayers  pay  15  percent  or 
more  of  their  Income  in  Federal  personal 
income  taxes.  At  this  rate  the  minimum 
tax  return  on  the  additional  $213,000 
made  possible  by  a  college  education 
would  be  $31,950. 

Another  way  of  predicting  the  likely 
impact  of  this  program  on  tax  revenue  is 
to  lo<A:  at  the  OX  bill,  one  of  the  most 
successful  education  programs  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
The  educational  benefits  available 
through  this  law  made  It  possible  for  mU- 
lions  to  return  from  war  duty  and  com- 
plete their  education;  7,800,000  World 
War  n  veterans  and  2,391,000  Korean 
conflict  veterans  participated  in  the  flret 
two  GI  bills.  Among  these,  according  to 
the  count  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, in  the  last  Congress  there  were  11 
Uj8.  Senators  and  116  U.S.  Rcpresenta- 
tives.  I  am  one  of  these  who  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  qualify  for  this  as- 
sistance. The  total  cost  of  these  prt^rams 
was  $19  billion.  The  benefits  of  the  fiist 
two  GI  bills  ended  in  1965  after  approxi- 
mately 20  years  of  operaUon.  At  that 
time,  the  Veterans'  Administration  con- 
cluded: 

An  analyslg  of  Inoomea  of  vetertms  »n<i  non- 
Toterazu  In  the  uune  age  groups.  nuMle  with 
the  help  of  the  Department  of  Latxa'  and 
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the  Department  of  Commerce,  shows  that 
Incomes  of  veterans  who  received  G.I.  bUl 
help  In  education  averaged  from  91000  to 
•  1600  a  year  more  than  of  those  who  did  not. 
On  this  basis,  we  estimate  that  the  trained 
and  educated  veterans  paid  additional  In- 
come taxes  In  excess  of  $1  billion  a  year.  The 
O.L  Bill  provisions  for  educaUon  covered  a 
period  of  20  years;  the  estimate  of  $1  billion 
annxully  In  added  taxes  totals  a  920  biUlon 
return  In  taxes  alone  on  the  919  billion  cost 
of  the  program. 


One  bUlion  dollars  in  added  tax  reve- 
nue per  year.  And  this  is  continuing.  By 
the  time  the  generations  who  participated 
in  the  first  two  GI  bill  programs  com- 
plete their  work  life  the  added  tax  re- 
turn will  more  than  double  that  of  each 
tax  dollar  originally  spent  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  millions  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  qualify  for  education  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  the  GI  bill 
have  proved — in  concrete  ways — ^for  all 
to  see,  what  a  national  commitment  to 
education  can  mean.  We  have  seen  how  a 
Federal  program  which  provides  assist- 
ance directly  to  students  has  worited. 
This  task  before  us  now  is  to  extend  this 
successful  approach. 

WHAT  TRK  BILL  WILL  DO 

First.  Student  oTOortunity  grants  will 
be  provided  solely  on  the  basis  of  need, 
directly  to  students  who  are  pursmng 
postsecondary  education  at  least  half 
time.  Eligibility  will  continue  for  4 
years — or  its  part-time  equivalent — of 
postsecondary  vocational  or  undergrad- 
uate study,  unless  the  student  is  enrolled 
in  a  program  that  requires  longer  than 
4  academic  years  for  the  baccalau- 
reate degree.  The  longest  period  of  eligi- 
bility is  5  academic  years  or  its  part-time 
equivalent. 

Graduate  and  professional  students 
will  also  be  eligible  for  these  grants  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  4  academic  years,  or 
its  part-time  equivalent  enrollment  be- 
yond the  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  only  requirement  for  eligibility  in 
applying  is  enrollment  in  or  presumed 
admission  to  a  postsecondary — includ- 
ing vocational— or  higher  education  in- 
stitution. The  student  will  attend  the 
school  of  his  or  her  choice,  with  Uie 
grant  being  dispensed  through  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Students  will  be  able  to  apply  for  a 
grant  as  early  as  the  11th  grade  of  high 
school.  Although  grants  made  at  that 
time  will  be  reviewed  when  the  student 
graduates  from  high  school,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  student  have  an  early  Indi- 
cation of  the  amount  available  for  post- 
secondary  education.  In  a  report  to  the 
President  entitled,  "Toward  a  Long- 
Range  Plan  for  Federal  Plnancial  Sup- 
port for  Higher  Education,"  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare suggests  that: 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  changes  m 
the  cost  of  college  have  a  greater  Impact  on 
0(Mleg«  fttt«ndance  If  these  chanegs  are  made 
known  to  students  early  In  their  high  school 
careers.  If  there  were  a  fundamental  Improve- 
ment In  the  method  of  financing  student's 
education.  It  la  Ukely  that  the  long  range 
Impact  of  this  change  would  be  to  remove 
some  of  the  barriers  to  college  attendance 
which  we  Identify  as  motivational  In  the 
short  run. 


The  provision  for  part-time  study  is 
included  to  increase  the  fiexibility  of  this 
program  as  it  resp<mds  to  the  needs  of 
students.  There  are  some  students  whose 
families  require  that  they  engage  in 
heavy  part-time  work  loads  in  order  to 
attend  school.  With  part-time  work,  plus 
the  aid  available  through  this  program,  a 
stiident  who  otherwise  could  not,  will  be 
able  to  attend  college. 

The  reason  for  giving  money  to  the  In- 
dividual student  is  to  provide  the  most 
assistance  where  it  is  most  needed.^An 
equivalent  amount  of  money  spentW 
aiding  Institutions  of  higher  education— 
as  opposed  to  students — would  not  have 
the  same  Impact  of  easing  the  financial 
burden  of  college  attendance  on  families 
or  reducing  this  obstacle  to  college  at- 
tendance. That  kind  of  aid  would  help 
institutions  meet  their  mounting  costs. 
It  would  ease  the  pressures  for  increases 
in  tuition.  But  It  would  not  provide  spe- 
cific assistance  for  those  who  would  not 
decide  to  attend  college  without  assur- 
ance of  financial  aid.  Tlie  prospects  for 
raising  the  money  they  need  for  attend- 
ing college  would  be  as  hopeless  as  ever. 
The  amount  of  the  grant  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  amount  the  student  will 
be  able  to  contribute  toward  his  or  her 
own  education  and  what  it  will  actually 
cost  to  attend  the  school  of  his  or  her 
choice.  The  expected  family  contribution 
and  student  savings,  as  determned  by 
the  Commissoner,  will  comprise  what  the 
student  is  expected  to  pay.  The  cost  of 
attendance  will  be  the  actual  cost  of  tui- 
tion, fees,  room  and  board  at  the  school 
the  student  chooses.  If  the  student  is 
eligible  for  the  full  amount  of  the  grant, 
he  or  she  can  receive  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  attendance  up  to  the  first  $1,400. 
This  is  more  than  the  national  average 
cost  of  attendance  at  public  4-year  uni- 
versities, which  means  the  cost  of  attend- 
ing most  public  institutions  will  be  fully 
covered  by  the  grant. 

The  maximum  amount  of  any  grant 
will  be  equal  to  the  national  average  cost 
of  attendance  at  nonpublic  4 -year  uni- 
versities, which  right  now  is  aroimd  $3,- 
200.  As  the  cost  of  attendance  rises  above 
$1,400  the  grant  is  increased  by  a  per- 
centage of  the  additional  amoimt.  The 
higher  the  cost,  the  smaller  the  percent- 
age wUI  be.  One  effect  of  this  graduated 
scale,  of  course.  Is  to  provide  a  measure 
of  cost  control,  because  increasing  costs 
are  not  fully  reimbursed.  More  Important 
though,  is  the  fact  that  the  doors  of  pri- 
vate institutions  will  finally  be  opened 
to  all  who  have  been  denied  simply  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  enough  money. 
If  we  are  sincerely  dedicated  to  the 
goal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  students 
we  cannot  allow  private  institutions  to 
remain  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  low 
Income  students.  In  addition,  we  cannot 
expect  public  schools  to  absorb  all  the 
new  students  this  bill  would  create.  Pri- 
vate schools  throughout  the  Nation  cur- 
rently have  vacancies  which  can  be  and 
should  be  filled  by  any  expansion  of  the 
student  population. 

The  student  opportunity  grants  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  will  giuuuntee  every 
student  with  the  interest  and  ability  the 
chance  to  attend  the  school  of  his  choice. 
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These  grants  will  be  a  giant  step  towsurd 
making  higher  education  a  right  not  a 
privilege. 

Second.  A  cost  of  education  allowance 
will  provide  the  additional  money  schools 
will  need  to  educate  the  students  assisted 
with  grants.  I  have  sdready  noted  that 
student  charges  do  not  nearly  cover  the 
cost  of  providing  a  student's  education, 
and  that  we  can  come  nowhere  near 
solving  the  total  problem  unless  we  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  schools  sis  weU  as 
the  students.  Categorical  grant  programs 
offer  some  relief,  but  unfortunately  they 
also  tend  imduly  to  alter  the  priorities 
set  by  Individual  Institutions.  The  schools 
are  encouraged  to  engage  in  activities 
which  do  not  coincide  with  their  greatest 
needs. 

Therefore,  institutions  attended  by 
recipients  of  student  opportunity  grants 
will  be  paid  a  direct  cost  of  education 
allowance  for  each  grant  recipient,  based 
on  a  graduated  scale.  For  an  undergrad- 
uate freshman,  it  would  be  50  percent  of 
the  first  $200  of  the  student's  grant  and 
25  percent  of  everything  over  that.  Be- 
cause it  costs  more  to  educate  students 
as  they  progress  toward  their  degree. 
The  25  percent  rises  to  30  percent  for 
sophomores,  35  percent  for  Juniors,  40 
percent  for  seniors,  and  50  percent  for 
graduate  students. 

The  result  of  providing  these  individ- 
ual and  Institutional  grants  will  be  to 
give  students  the  money  they  need  to  go 
to  school,  and  give  schools  the  money 
they  need  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
Instruction. 

Third.  A  Federal  Fellowship  program 
will  provide  awards  to  assist  graduate 
students  of  exceptional  ability,  who  cdso 
demonstrate  financial  need,  to  complete 
their  final  two  years  of  study  toward  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or  equivalent 
degree.  These  fellowships,  15,000  the 
first  year,  will  be  awarded  directly  to 
the  student,  to  study  in  the  institution 
of  his  choice. 

The  amount  of  the  stipend  will  be  de- 
termined by  tiie  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  accordance  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported programs,  except  that  the  stipend 
win  not  be  less  than  $2,800  nor  more  than 
$3,600  for  each  academic  year  of  study, 
not  to  exceed  2  years.  An  allowance  of 
$300  per  dependent,  not  to  exceed  $1,500, 
will  be  paid  to  the  student  if  he  has 
dependents. 

A  cost-of-education  allowance  will  be 
paid  to  the  Institution  In  which  the  stu- 
dent Is  pursuing  his  study.  This  amount 
will  be  one  and  one-half  times  the  grant 
to  the  student — ^not  including  the  allow- 
ance for  dependents — less  any  amount 
charged  the  student  for  tuition. 

They  will  be  based  solely  on  ability 
and  need  rather  than  on  the  student's 
field  of  study. 

The  rationale  for  extending  eligibility 
for  the  student  opportunity  grants  to 
graduate  and  professional  degree  stu- 
dents Is  the  same  for  making  this  aid 
available  to  postsecondary  vocational 
and  undergraduate  students:  to  remove 
the  financial  barrier  to  higher  education. 

The  cost  of  attending  graduate  or  jsro' 
fessional  school  Is  often  higher  thanmat 
of  attending  imdergraduate  school,  plie 


student,  moreover,  often  cazmot  coxmt 
upon  family  support  for  graduate  school. 
Students  from  high-income  families  are 
more  likely  than  students  of  equal  ability 
from  low-income  families  to  attend 
graduate  school.  This  bill  will  seek  to 
remove  this  inequality. 

The  new  fellowships  are  provided  for 
several  reasons.  First,  graduate  enroll- 
ments are  increasing  at  a  faster  pace 
than  undergraduate  enrollments.  This 
is  putting  an  increasing  strain  upon  pres- 
ent sources  of  graduate  support,  many 
of  which  are  supplied  by  State  govern- 
ments, private  endowments,  and  foimda- 
tions.  We  must  assure  that  the  fiow  of 
this  highly  trained  talent  will  continue. 

Second,  most  of  the  present  aid  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government  for 
graduate  education  is  tied  to  the  field 
of  study  or  the  type  of  research  a  given 
graduate  student  undertakes.  The  effect 
of  this  has  been  to  encourage  graduate 
education  in  some  areas  while  dlscourstg- 
ing  it  in  others. 

Third,  many  of  the  present  federally 
aided  graduate  benefits  are  available  only 
through  specific  universities  which  have 
received  the  authority  to  grant  these 
aids.  This  means  that  the  student  must 
be  registered  in  an  institution  which  par- 
ticipates in  a  program  that  dispenses 
graduate  aid. 

This  bill  will  eliminate  many  of  these 
deficiencies.  It  will  not  replace  present 
federally  tdded  graduate  assistance. 
Many  of  these  programs  have  performed 
successfully  and  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  do  so.  But  this  bill  will  make  eligi- 
bility dependent  upon  ability  and  need, 
rather  than  the  field  of  study  or  the 
particular  institution  in  which  a  student 
is  registered. 

Fourth,  a  higher  education  loan  bank 
win  be  chartered  as  a  private,  non- 
profit corporation.  Its  pmijose  will  be 
to  provide  loans  to  postsecondary  voca- 
tional, undergraduate,  graduate,  and  pro- 
fessional students  for  a  period  of  up  to 
5  years  of  graduate  or  professional  study. 
The  amount  of  the  loan  will  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  attendance  less  any  other 
Federal  aid  received. 

Loans  will  be  gimranteed  against  de- 
fault, death,  and  disability  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Interest  payments  and 
repayments  ot  the  principal  will  be  de- 
ferred until  a  student  has  completed  his 
schooling  and  for  a  period  of  time  up 
to  3  years  after  that  time  for  such  serv- 
ices as  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  or  the 
armed  services.  There  will  be  no  for- 
giveness features  similar  to  those  of  the 
national  defense  student  loan  program. 
The  bank,  however,  will  be  eligible  to 
establish  for  each  year  a  low  earnings 
cancellation  provision  providing  for  can- 
celing, In  whole  or  in  part,  or  annual 
repayment  in  any  year  in  which  repay- 
ment constitutes  a  hardship.  This  will 
encourage  persons  who  might  be  re- 
luctant to  undertake  these  loans,  because 
of  their  fear  of  failure  in  college  work, 
or  because  of  their  hesitation  to  under- 
take the  obligation  of  large  sums,  to  do 
so.  Then  if  their  income  Is  very  low,  part 
of  their  loan  will  be  canceled. 

This  bank  would  be  an  improvement 
on  the  present  system  in  several  ways. 
A  student  can  now  go  to  a  local  bank  for 


a  guaranteed  locm.  However,  there  is 
often  no  money  available  for  such  loans. 
Even  when  there  Is  money,  the  student 
is  usually  considered  in  relation  to  his 
or  her  family's  credit  rating  with  local 
lending  institutions.  Consequently  some 
students  with  academic  promise  fail  to 
receive  these  loans  because  of  their  fam- 
ily's credit  rating.  Another  common 
problem  Is  that  loans  are  denied  because 
the  students'  family  has  not  had  a  long 
established  account  with  the  bank.  The 
result,  however,  is  the  same,  the  student 
does  not  get  the  loan. 

In  addition,  this  bank  will  be  able  to 
tap  larger  pools  of  money  than  does  the 
present  guaranteed  loan  program.  Pen- 
sion funds,  insurance  investment  funds, 
and  other  large  pools  of  mone>'  may  be 
available  to  a  higher  education  loan 
bank.  Ihe  managers  of  these  funds,  how- 
ever, are  imwilling  to  make  this  money 
available  on  a  loan-by-loen  basis  to  stu- 
dents at  the  present  time.  This  bank 
wUl  provide  a  structure  whereby  these 
funds  may  be  channeled  to  students. 

Finally,  loans  made  by  this  bank 
should  be  somewhat  cheaper  than  iwes- 
ent  loans.  The  provlKions  for  the  bank 
isolate  Its  loans  from  the  private  mar- 
ket to  some  extent.  The  Federal  guaran- 
tee of  the  seciultles  sold  by  the  bank 
and  ttie  Oovemment  guarantee  of  the 
loan  Itself  will  reduce  the  costs  of  these 
loans.  The  use  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  collect  these  debts  will  sub- 
stsmtlally  reduce  collection  costs. 

Hfth.  A  studoit  outreach  program  will 
supplement  existing  efforts.  The  present 
student  outreach  progrums.  Upward 
Bound  and  Talent  Search,  have  Identi- 
fied and  helped  to  motivate  thousands 
of  students  during  the  last  few  years. 
Without  the  effort  of  these  programs, 
thousands  of  students  who  are  now  in 
l>osteecondary  education  programs  would 
not  be  there. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  additional 
efforts  are  needed.  TTie  number  of  able 
studoits  who  are  not  yet  in  postsecond- 
ary education  programs  indicates  a  large 
flrfd  that  has  yet  to  be  tapped.  In  addl- 
tlOTi,  the  massive  Ped^al  effort  envi- 
sioned by  this  bill  must  make  Its  fuU  Im- 
pact felt  by  providing  new  efforts  to 
Identify  and  motivate  students  to  at- 
tend ooUege.  I  think  that  this  can  be 
done  by  striking  out  In  several  new  di- 
rections. 

We  can  involve  hlgSi  school  teachers 
and  students  In  these  efforts  more  than 
we  do  now.  We  can  do  this  by  providing 
Federal  training  courses  for  high  school 
teachers  and  counselors  and  for  mem- 
bers of  student  councils.  These  courses 
can  provide  new  ways  Uiat  these  trained 
persons  can  keep  high  school  students 
up  to  date  on  postsecondary  financial 
aid,  study  programs,  and  career  possibil- 
ities. Many  students  need  assistance  in 
making  their  future  educational  plans. 
We  must  make  certain  that  they  have 
adequate  Information  on  which  to  base 
these  plans. 

We  must  also  provide  aid  to  the  col- 
leges for  their  recruitment  ^orts.  Many 
sensitive  educators  have  long  remarked 
that  if  the  colleges  of  this  country  woiild 
emphasize  academic  recruitment  of 
students  from  low-income  families  as 
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much  as  they  emphasize  the  recruitment 
of  athletes,  the  opportunity  disparities 
between  rich  and  poor  students  would 
be  much  less  today.  We  should  take 
advantage  of  the  skill  coid  know-how  of 
universities  in  recruitment  efforts.  This 
bill  will  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
this  purpose  to  colleges  which  develop 
especially  effective  efforts  at  recruitment. 

When  students  and  their  parents  are 
maHng  postsecondary  educationai  plans 
they  need  ready  access  to  information 
about  financial  aid,  career,  and  college 
possibilities.  This  bill  will  establish  higher 
education  opportunity  centers  through- 
out the  country  for  this  purpose.  Most 
can  use  existing  Federal  facilities.  Some 
can  use  roving  recruiters.  All  can  make 
printed  Information  available  at  all 
times. 

The  paucity  of  information  about  those 
who  do  not  attend  college  is  tnily  amaz- 
ing. We  know  little  about  how  to  identify 
these  people  or  how  to  orient  them  posi- 
tively toward  postsecondary  education. 
We  know  little  about  the  mix  of  factors, 
such  as  motivation,  finances,  and  ability, 
which  determine  who  does  and  who  does 
not  go  to  college.  As  a  result  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  establish  a  special  Coun- 
cil on  College  Opportunities  within  the 
Office  of  Education  which  would  have 
independent  responsibility  for  examining 
and  recommending  improvements  in  this 
area. 

With  the  advice  of  this  Council  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  first 
fund  research  projects— either  institu- 
tional or  individual — designed  to  develop 
better  ways  to  identify  and  motivate  stu- 
dents who  might  potentially  benefit  from 
postsecondary  education;  and,  second, 
develop  measures  designed  to  monitor  the 
change  in  the  postsecondary  and  higher 
education  opportimity  structure.  This 
structure  should  be  defined  broadly,  but 
It  should  include  measures  of  the  Im- 
provement we  are  making  in  assuring  a 
college  education  for  all  who  can  bene- 
fit from  it.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
who  attend  college  each  year  is  increas- 
ing. But  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
improving  as  fast — or  improving  at  all — 
for  the  poor  and  lower  Income  groups  as 
It  is  for  the  upper  income  groups,  wheth- 
er it  is  Increasing  as  fast  for  our  rural 
youth  as  for  our  city  yt>uth,  and  others. 

Sixth.  An  interagency  coordinating 
committee  consisting  of  representatives 
from  agencies  administering  student  aid 
programs  will  be  established. 

We  need  a  structure  through  which 
these  agencies  can  regularly  exchange  in- 
formation. I  think  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  their  programs 
with  each  other.  The  committee  should 
explore  possible  ways  that  they  can  iden- 
tify individuals  potentially  able  to  bene- 
fit from  further  education  and  encourage 
them  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  from  higher  education  which  was  a 
privilege  for  the  few  who  could  afford  it 
to  higher  education  for  all  the  talented 
who  need  and  want  it.  TJnfortimately, 
however,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
And  unless  we  act  soon,  much  of  the 
mrogress  we  have  made  will  be  lost  to 
rapidly  Increasing  coets.  Both  the  stu- 


dents and  the  schools  need  money.  This 
bill  will  make  that  money  available. 
Graduate  stxidents  need  help  and  the 
student  loan  system  needs  to  be  im- 
proved. This  will  make  substanticd  Im- 
provements in  those  areas.  Outreach  and 
program  coordination  efforts  need  to  be 
significantly  increased.  This  bill  will  in- 
crease those  efforts. 

In  short,  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing is  a  comprehensive  attack  on  both 
the  problems  and  inequities  in  our  sys- 
tem of  higher  education.  We  can  tifford 
to  wait  no  longer,  and  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  act  now. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
■.  as 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scrweucch,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennxdt)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  23,  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Cen- 
ters Act  of  1971. 

S.  49* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McInttre,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  423,  a 
bill  to  limit  Federal  pajmients  to  individ- 
ual farm  producers  to  $10,000  per  crop 
per  farm. 

S.   434 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIimrRE,  the 
Senator  form  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattielb) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  424,  a  bill 
to  require  that  certain  articles  of  wear- 
ing apparel  be  permanently  labeled  with 
laundering  and  dry  cleaning  Instructions. 

B.   648 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixu),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  FIcll) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  649,  a  bill 
to  abolish  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  a  future  date  and  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  after  such  date. 

B.    1030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakxkan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1030,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  in  order  to  assure  rehabilita- 
tion services  to  older  blind  persons,  and 
for  other  purinees. 

B.  lOSO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  my  senior  col- 
league (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1030,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Edu- 
cational Rehabilitation  Act  in  order  to 
Eissure  rehabilitation  services  to  older 
blind  persons,  and  for  other  piirposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellxon).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

8.    1063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1062,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 9— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZINQ  PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL 
COPIES  OF  CERTAIN  SENATE 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
9)  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Rxs.  9 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  two  thoiiBSJid  additional 
copies  of  the  bearings  before  the  Electronic 
Battlefield  Subcommittee  of  the  Prepared- 
neae  Investigating  Subcommittee  during  the 
Ninety-flrst  Congress,  second  session,  en- 
titled "Investigation  Into  Electronic  Battle- 
field Program". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  69— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT  OF  THE  HISTORY  OP 
THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT    OPERATIONS 

Mr.  Mc<rLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  69)  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  RC8.  69 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  with  11- 
lujtratlona,  as  a  Senate  document  a  com- 
pilation of  materUls  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Senate  (Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  in  connection  with  Its  fiftieth 
anniversary  (1931-1971). 

Sec.  a.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  five  thousand  copies 
off  such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Oom- 
nUttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Sec.  3.  One  hundred  copies  shall  be  bound 
with  a  buckram  cover  and  gold  lettering  tor 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Qoremmient 
Operations. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
TRUST  TERRITORY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate  and  others 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  matter,  I 
wish  to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  Tuesday. 
March  30,  to  take  testimony  from  cer- 
tain residents  of  Micronesia,  who  will 
be  in  the  city  at  that  time,  on  two  pend- 
ing measures. 

The  first  bill  is  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
35,  to  authorize  an  ex  gratia  contribution 
to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  suffered 
damages  arising  out  of  the  hostilities  of 
the  Second  World  War,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  noncombat  claims  occur- 
ring prior  to  July  1,  1951,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Commission. 
The  second  bill  is  S.  860,  relating  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
which  also  embraces,  among  other 
things,  the  establishment  of  a  claims 
commission  to  settle  the  outstanding 
World  War  n  and  poet- World  War  n 
claims  of  Microneslans. 
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The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  3110, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning 
at  10  a.m. 

MIDDLE  EAST  TECHNICAL 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  share  with  all  Americans  the 
relief  that  the  four  American  airmen 
have  been  released  by  their  kidnaiH^ers  in 
Turkey — that  a  senseless  tragedy  has 
been  avoided,  and  that  these  men  have 
been  spared  the  role  of  being  pawns  in 
some  internal  Turkish  struggle. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Tur- 
key, our  long-time  friend  and  ally,  which 
committed  over  30,000  troops,  police,  and 
other  investigators  to  the  rescue  efforts. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  intensity  of  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment played  a  major  role  in  the  kid- 
nappers' choice  of  reason  over  Insanity. 
And  I  feel  certain  that  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment will  not  cease  in  its  efforts  vmtil 
the  kidnappers  are  brought  to  Justice. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  concern  that  anti-American- 
ism is  spreading  on  a  niunber  of  foreign 
university  campuses — and  that  this  anti- 
Americanism  is  actually  being  supported 
with  U.S.  tax  dollars. 

Middle  East  Technical  University  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  airmen  were  kid- 
napped near  the  campus,  the  Turkish 
officials  felt  strongly  that  leftist  stu- 
dents at  the  school  were  responsible  for 
the  abduction.  METU  has  been  consid- 
ered a  hotbed  of  anti-Americanism  in 
Turkey  for  the  past  few  years.  In  1969, 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  Robert  Komer 
visited  the  campus,  only  to  have  his  offi- 
cial limousine  burned. 

This  was  but  one  articulation  of  the 
anti-American  activities  on  the  campus 
of  METU.  The  kidnapping  of  the  four 
airmen  may  have  been  another. 

Two  years  before  the  limousine  burn- 
ing. Middle  East  Technical  University 
received  a  $4.5  million  loan  from  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. The  university  has  also  shared  in 
$1.67  million  of  technical  assistance 
grants  to  two  Turkish  colleges  since 
1967 — Hacettepe  University  is  the  other 
school  which  received  AID  money. 

The  United  States,  of  course,  can  do 
nothing  to  halt  anti- Americanism  on  for- 
eign campuses — but  it  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  our  tax  dollars  should  go  to  sup- 
port institutions  that  seemingly  wish  to 
build  their  reputation  on  Ijeing  a  sanc- 
tuary for  young  anti-American  revolu- 
tionaries. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment should  begin  at  once  to  review  its 
direct  programs  to  foreign  universities. 
It  should  cancel  loans  to  Institutions 
where  anti-Americanism  appears  to  be 
a  major  preoccupation  of  the  students. 

I  repeat  that  we  caimot  stop  the  spread 
of  anti-American  activities  on  foreign 
campuses — ^but  we  must  stop  indirectly 
condoning  it.  We  must  not  support  it 
with  American  tax  dollars. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  the  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 


sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  9) 
amending  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  vrtth  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
time  between  12  noon  tmd  1  p.m.,  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  C^hdrch)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Erviw). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chxjrch)  would  like  me  to 
proceed  now  with  a  very  short  statement 
in  support  of  his  position.  May  I  do  so? 

QUOBUM    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  a  very  brief  quorum  call,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  time  will  be 
equally  charged  against  both  sides. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILEGK   OF  THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Edde,  Wes  Barthelmes,  assistant  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  who  is  the  leading  opponent  of 
the  so-called  filibuster,  may  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  fioor  during  the  roll- 
call  vote  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UODDT   CHANGX   IN   STTLK  XXn   CALLED   FOB   AT 
THIS  Tim 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  has 
agreed  to  yield  me  4  or  5  minutes  to 
speak.  I  think  I  will  take  less  than  that 
time,  but  I  should  like  to  proceed  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
short  time,  we  will  once  more  be  voting 
a  motion — the  fourth — to  close  debate 
on  a  motion  to  take  up  a  resolution  to 
amend  rule  XXn.  Since  our  last  vote, 
significant  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward agreement  on  a  very  modest  com- 
promise that  accommodates  the  views  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

This  compromise  was  introduced  yes- 
terday by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  as  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing resolution.  It  meets  the  fears  of  those 
who  are  concerned  lest  cloture  by  three- 
fifths  of  those  present  and  voting  erode 
minority  party  rights  by  insuring  that 
a  majority  of  both  parties  must  vote  for 
cloture  if  the  three-fifths  rule  is  to  be 
invoked.  So  that  if  we  are  going  to  in- 
voke the  three-fifths  rule— 60  percent  on 
cloture — we  will  get  it  only  if  we  have 
a  majority  of  Republicans  and  a  major- 
ity of  Democrats  voting  for  cloture.  It 
also  provides  that  a  two-thirds  cloture 
vote  is  necessary  to  shut  off  debate  on 
rule  changes.  It  retains  the  current  two- 


thirds  requirement  when  a  majority  of 
both  parties  is  not  achieved. 

On  December  14,  1787,  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Nun^er  22  Alexander  Hamilton 
wrote: 

In  those  emergencies  of  a  nation,  in  which 
the  goodness  or  badness,  the  weakness  or 
strength  of  Its  goremment,  Is  of  the  greatest 
Importance,  there  Is  commonly  a  necessity 
for  action.  The  public  business  must,  in  some 
way  or  other,  go  forward.  If  a  pertinacloua 
minority  can  control  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority, respecting  the  best  mode  of  conduct- 
ing it,  the  majority,  in  order  that  something 
may  be  done,  must  confoitn  to  the  views  of 
the  minority;  and  thus  the  sense  of  th» 
smaller  niunber  wlU  overrule  that  of  the 
greater,  and  give  a  tone  to  the  national  pro- 
ceedings. Hence  tedious  delays;  continual 
negotiation  and  intrigue;  .  .  .  compromises  of 
the  public  pood.  And  yet,  in  such  a  system. 
it  is  even  hsppy  when  such  comx>roral8es  can 
take  place:  Tor  upon  sotne  occasions  things 
will  not  admit  of  aococnmodation;  and  then 
the  measures  of  goverzunent  must  be  In- 
juriously suspended  or  fatally  defeated.  It  Is 
often,  by  the  impracticability  of  obtaining 
the  concurrence  of  the  necessary  number  of 
votes,  kept  in  a  state  of  inaction.  Its  situ- 
ation must  always  savor  of  weakness. 

Mr.  President,  if  these  words  were  true 
almost  200  years  ago — when  our  country 
was  young,  the  Central  Oovemment  had 
almost  no  authority,  the  population  was 
2  percent  of  what  it  is  now,  and  life  was 
relatively  uncomplicated — how  much 
truer  they  are  in  today's  complex  society. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  speaking  of  a 
government  whose  principal  duties  were 
to  protect  the  States  against  foreign  gov- 
enmients,  guard  tigalnst  domestic  insur- 
rection, and  promote  commerce.  Today 
the  Federal  Government  Involves  itself 
in  virtually  every  facet  of  our  lives  from 
the  education  of  our  children  to  the 
quality  of  the  food  we  eat. 

The  proposal  we  are  trying  to  take  up 
today  would  not  complete^  answer  Ham- 
ilton's arguments  against  minority  con- 
trol. It  would  permit  a  minority  of  two- 
fifths  plus  one  of  those  present  and  vot- 
ing— normally  an  even  smaller  minority 
of  the  full  Senate — to  continue  debate — 
to  block  legislation  from  coming  to  a  vote. 
And  if  a  majority  of  both  parties  did  not 
vote  to  shut  off  ddaate  a  minority  of  one- 
thlrd  plus  one  of  those  present  and  voting 
could  keep  the  Senate  in  a  state  of  ani- 
mated suspension — again  an  even  small- 
er minority  of  the  full  Senate. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  time  to 
foresee  what  emergencies  will  require  ex- 
peditious Senate  action  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  We  can  only  be  sure 
that  there  will  be  emergencies.  We  can  be 
equally  sure  that  if  we  fall  to  change  the 
cloture  rule  "the  sense  of  the  smaller 
number"  in  Hamilton's  words  "will  over- 
rule that  of  the  greater  and  give  a  tone 
to  the  national  proceedings."  The  result 
will  be  "compromises  of  the  public  good." 
And  public  disillusionment  with  the  leg- 
islative branch,  a  disillusionment  cur- 
rently attested  to  by  opinion  polls,  will 
continue  to  mount. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  especially  impor- 
tant now,  when  we  have  so  much  we  can 
accomplish,  when  the  country  is  so  much 
larger  and  more  complicated,  and  when 
legislation  is  so  much  more  imperative, 
and  when  now  working  12  months  in  the 
year  is  not  enough  time  for  Congress  to 
accomplish  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 
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There  waa  a  time  when  certain  parts  of 
the  Nation  felt  that  the  only  way  in 
which  their  Interests  could  be  protected 
against  the  whim  of  the  majority  was 
through  the  cloture  rule  we  are  trying  to 
change  now.  But  there  Is  little  room  for 
this  approach  toward  the  afF«drs  of  the 
country  in  the  1970*8.  Our  problems  are 
not  limited  to  the  North  or  South— the 
East  or  West.  We  should  recognize  the 
decline  of  this  sectionalism  as  well  as  the 
need  for  a  Senate  that  can  respond 
quickly  to  national  demands  by  voting 
this  afternoon  to  halt  fruitless  debate 
on  this  extremely  modest  change  In  the 
cloture  rule. 

Let  us  then  take  this  oK>ortunity  to 
make  a  step  toward  a  more  equitable  and 
more  representative  cloture  rule.  Let  us 
help  the  public  business  to  go  forward 
by  ezi>editlng  our  own  way  of  conducting 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaglbtoh)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  to  be 
taken  out  of  both  sides. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  smd  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  PresidMit,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin), 
who  is  chairing  a  committee  meeting  at 
this  time,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICJER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognlEed  for  5 
minutes. 

lix.  ALIEN.  Mr.  President,  every  2 
years  the  Senate  engages  in  a  charade  In 
which  an  effort  is  made  to  amend  Senate 
rule  XXn  which  has  been  a  rule  of  the 
VS.  Senate  since  1917.  These  efforts  have 
failed,  tmd  it  causes  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  to  wonder  if  this  charade 
is  not  engaged  In  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  recess  that  the  Senate  takes 
between  the  close  of  one  session  and  the 
start  of  another. 

Where  is  the  enthusiasm  for  this  rules 
change  to  make  it  easier  to  cut  off  debate 
in  the  Senate?  This  discussion  has  con- 
tinued for  some  40  days.  During  that 
time  I  dare  say  the  proponents  of  this 
resolution  seeking  the  change  in  the 
rules  have  occupied  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  not  more  than  4  or  5  hours  to  ex- 
plain their  view  and  give  their  reasons 
for  this  change.  It  has  fallen  to  the  op- 
ponents of  the  rules  change,  those  who 
want  to  maintain  the  right  of  extended 
debate  in  the  Senate,  those  who  want  to 
see  the  Senate  continue  as  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  to  carry 
on  this  discussion. 

Has  any  legislation  been  prevented 
from  being  considered  in  the  Senate  as 
the  restilt  of  this  extended  discussion? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  OTdy  three 
items  OQ  the  Senate  Calendar  at  tills 
time.  An  three  Items  could  be  disposed  of 


today  if  brought  up  for  dlscusslcKi  In  the 
Senate. 

So  this  discussion  has  not  caused  any 
delay  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate. 
It  has  not  caused  the  delay  of  any  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  we  are  not 
considering  the  resolution  providing  for 
a  change  In  the  rules.  Senate  Resolution 
9.  We  are  considering  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  res- 
olution. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  says  that  a  compromise  has 
been  worked  out  between  some  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  Is  going  to  result  in 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  cloture 
is  Invoked,  we  will  not  proceed  to  a  vote 
on  the  resolution  itself.  We  will  merely 
take  it  up  for  consideration.  And  if  a 
compromise  has  been  worked  out  among 
some  Senators,  that  is  not  binding  on  the 
Senate  itself.  This  whole  question  will  be 
opened  up  for  any  amendments  that  may 
come  before  the  Senate,  one  of  which  Is 
an  amendment  calling  for  a  majority 
vote  on  cloture. 

So,  there  is  no  compromise  that  can  be 
agreed  upon  that  will  bind  the  Senate. 
The  whole  matter  will  be  open  for  dis- 
cussion. Any  number  of  amendments  can 
come  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  best  way  to  end  this 
debate,  of  course,  is  to  vote  against  the 
cloture  motion  today.  As  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  understands  it,  this 
is  the  last  attempt  that  is  going  to  be 
made  to  Invoke  cloture  on  this  question 
at  this  session  of  the  Senate.  Unless  the 
junior  Senator  mlsvmderstood  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  he  said  that 
the  vote  today,  unless  it  was  successful, 
would  be  the  last  vote  on  the  application 
for  dotxire. 

So  the  best  way  to  bring  the  debate 
to  a  close  is  to  vote  against  the  applica- 
tion of  cloture.  That  will  end  It. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  alternative 
to  that?  If  we  vote  to  Invoke  cloture, 
then  the  matter  continues  to  be  debated. 
Each  Senator  is  given  1  hour  in  which 
to  discuss  the  matter.  Finally  a  vote  will 
be  taken,  not  on  the  rules  change,  but 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eratkm  of  the  rules  change. 

B£r.  President,  then  when  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  rules  change  comes  up  for 
consideration,  it  will  be  subject  to  any 
number  of  amendments  that  may  be 
offered,  and  extended  debate  could  take 
place  with  respect  to  each  one  of  those 
amendments  and  the  main  question  it- 
self. So,  If  we  have  had  extended  dis- 
cussion for  40  daj^  on  this  question,  we 
oould  have  a  like  amount  In  all  likeli- 
hood on  the  resolution  itself,  because 
there  is  much  more  sentiment  In  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  than  there  Is  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  t<"'«^ 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  any  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  amendments  they 
wish  to  offer.  Today,  if  we  vote  down 


the  attempt  to  t^ppiy  cloture  that  will 
.end  the  dlacueslon.  We  can  go  on  and 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  other  busi- 
ness; dispose  of  the  three  Items  on  the 
calendar,  and  then  any  other  matters 
that  might  come  before  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  have  been 
voting  against  the  (doture  motion  will 
stand  firm  and  vote  this  last  time 
against  applying  cloture  and  end  the 
discussion  for  this  session  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  dlstingiilshed  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  expressed  my  views  with  rela- 
tion to  tMs  subject  matter.  I  had  not 
intended  to  rise  again  to  speak  on  the 
same  subject.  I  would  not  want  to  be  a 
party  to  anything  that  would  prevent 
extended  debate.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  question  here. 

The  question  here  is:  Are  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  as  presently  constituted 
so  rigid  that  they  actually  thwart  the 
welfare  of  our  people? 

I  must  say  that  In  my  experience  in 
the  Senate  I  have  noticed  that  the  so- 
called  liberals  have  indulged  In  the 
so-called  filibuster  more  times  than  the 
so-called  conservatives.  That  may  be  an 
incongruity,  but  I  think  it  Lb  a  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
at  the  end  of  the  last  Congress,  because 
of  the  rigidity  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
we  had  thoiisands  upon  thousands  of 
poor  people  in  this  country  who  are  on 
social  security  who  would  have  had  an 
increase  in  benefits  in  the  last  session  if 
it  were  not  for  the  filibuster. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  man  In  the 
Senate  can  rise  and  say,  "Put  your  tur- 
key in  the  oven  for  llianksglving  and 
you  can  also  put  your  turkey  la  the  oven 
for  Christmas  because  hell  wUl  freeze 
over  before  we  allow  a  vote,"  I  am  afraid 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  extended 
debate.  We  are  actually  talking  about 
thwarting  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

Here  it  Is  almost  mid-March  and  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  who  are  on  social 
security  have  been  waiting  endlessly  In 
order  to  get  a  measly  5-  or  10-percent 
increase  on  the  miserable  amoimt  that  is 
being  given  to  them  now. 

I  will  say  to  my  southern  friends  that 
there  may  be  more  advantage  in  tliis  for 
them  than  they  think,  if  they  allow  this 
liberalization  of  the  rule.  As  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out,  we  are  not  talking 
about  limitation  of  debate;  I  favor  ex- 
tended debate.  But  when  we  have  Im- 
portant legislation  on  the  calendar  such 
as  we  had  in  the  last  Congress  and  we 
could  not  bring  it  up  for  consideration 
and  vote,  to  the  detriment  of  the  welfare 
of  many  of  our  people,  I  say  that  some- 
thing needs  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  magic 
about  two- thirds  or  three-fifths;  both  of 
those  figiires  have  precedent  In  our  Con- 
stitution. There  Is  no  question  about  it. 
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I  think  when  a  good  cause  is  involved, 
cloture  will  not  be  Invoked  with  three- 
fifths  any  more  than  it  would  be  with 
two-thirds.  But  something  needs  to  be 
done  to  correct  this  situation.  We  have 
handcuffed  ourselves;  we  have  put  our- 
selves into  shackles,  and  I  say  we  have 
unwarrantably  done  so. 

I  hope  today  will  be  the  end  of  It. 
I  hope  we  can  invoke  a  little  cloture  here 
in  order  that  we  can  make  some  sense 
out  of  the  sensibility  of  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Yoric  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague  in  arms,  and  I 
mean  that  UteraJly,  in  saying,  "Let  us 
unshackle  oiu-selves." 

The  reason  I  say  that,  without  re- 
peating the  very  fine  argument  the  dls- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  has  made,  is  that  we 
must  unshackle  ourselves  not  only  in 
respect  of  the  abiUty  to  act — and  the 
Constitution  requires  us  to  act  and  not 
debate  tJocie — but  also  because  we  are 
really  now  tangled  up  in  our  own  feet 
in  a  procedural  mess  that  is  unbelievable 
and  one  out  of  which  the  Senate  cannot 
work  its  way  except  by  action  of  the 
Vice  President. 

Very  unhappily  for  all  of  us  the  Vice 
President  is  not  here  today,  which  I 
regret,  because  he  is  the  only  man  who 
can  rule  to  get  us  out  of  the  mess  we 
are  in. 

I  hear  rumors  that  if  this  vote  does 
not  invoke  cloture  the  majority  leader 
intends  to  take  down  this  question  en- 
tirely, if  he  can.  and  it  is  always  very 
difficult  for  us  to  vote  against  him.  None 
of  us  wants  to  reslBt  his  control  over  the 
calendar. 

But  I  feel  that  In  the  absence  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  this 
would  be  most  improvident,  cmd  I  hope 
Senators  stand  iip  and  vote  to  show  that 
we  deserve  a  further  opportunity  even 
if  we  do  not  get  cloture.  We  should  have 
the  opportunity  for  a  ruling  by  the  Vice 
President  when  he  is  here. 

The  procedural  snarl  is  as  follows. 
There  Is  no  question  the  Senate  can 
amend  its  rules  by  a  majority  vote.  We 
have  done  it  many  times  and,  of  course, 
we  ocm  do  it,  but  to  get  to  a  vote  we  have 
to  have  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  Con- 
stitution gives  us  authority  over  our 
own  rules.  That  authority  is  given  to 
both  Houses.  But  we  have  an  extra  con- 
stitutional provision  here  which  is,  In 
my  judgment,  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  has  kept  us  from  exer- 
cising our  will  on  the  rules  until  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  allows  us  to  do  so. 

The  'V^ce  President  Is  the  only  one 
who  can  break  that  constitutional 
shackle,  miless  we  are  to  have  a  real  de- 
marche in  the  Senate,  which  would 
shake  the  Senate  to  its  foundations  by 
having  Senators  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  Congress  Is  permitted  to  perform 


that  they  could  not  go  further  and  would 
block  everything.  In  so  trying  a  time 
none  of  us  would  dream  of  doing  what 
I  have  just  mentioned.  We  face  this 
snarl,  and  the  only  man  who  can  resolve 
this  matter — short  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate,  which  is  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  power — Is  the  Vice  President 
of  the  united  States. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason.  If  a  majority 
of  the  Senate,  which  has  now  voted  on 
three  previous  occasions,  votes  to  close 
off  debate,  leaving  rule  XXn  Intact  as 
the  procedure  to  be  followed,  only  the 
Vice  President  can  say  that  is  enough, 
and  that  as  we  are  (M?erating  under  the 
Constitution  that  txuis  the  matter  and  he 
is  going  to  proceed  without  further  de- 
bate— and  that  goes  for  points  of  order 
and  appeals  from  pointo  of  order. 

Vice  President  Humphrky  mswie  such 
a  ruling  and  he  was  overruled  by  the 
Senate.  Now,  we  have  a  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  only  he  can  bring  about  a  regu- 
larity of  procedure  by  affirming  again 
the  ruling  of  former  Vice  President  Hum- 
PHRCV  and  giving  the  Senate  another 
chance  to  get  itself  out  of  this  tangle 
which  makes  a  mockery  of  our  democ- 
racy. 

I  notified  the  Vice  President  that  I  was 
going  to  make  this  point.  He  is  not  here. 
I  do  not  find  fault  with  that  because  I 
am  sure  he  had  good  reason  not  to  be 
here.  Nevertheless,  he  is  not  here  and  no 
presiding  officer  other  than  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident is  going  to  act  in  such  a  critical  way. 
in  reeqpect  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  deeply  believe  this  matter 
should  not  be  terminated  today,  what- 
ever may  be  the  results  of  this  vote;  that 
it  should  not  be  taken  down;  and  that 
the  Vice  President  at  the  proper  time — I 
gave  him  notice  that  I  would  raise  this 
point  today — should  rule  whether  or  not 
this  constitutionally  elected  officer  of  all 
the  people,  elected  with  the  Presldait, 
wlU  Mse  his  authority.  He  Is  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate.  That  Is  one  author- 
ity the  Constitution  gives  him  which  Is 
imquallfied  and  untouched. 

Whatever  else  the  President  may  give 
or  not  give  bim — and  Presidents  have 
both  built  up  and  cut  down  Vice  Presi- 
dents— that  is  his  authority.  I  think  he 
owes  a  solemn  duty  to  th«  coimtry  to 
rule  one  way  or  the  other  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allkit).  the 
Vice  President,  for  practical  purposes, 
has  left  the  issue  open.  This  is  what  he 
said: 

In  response  to  any  point  of  order  u  to 
the  oonstitiitlonallty  of  the  procedure  or  aa 
to  wtiether  or  not  the  Senate  1b  a  continu- 
ing bo<l7  which  InToIve*  a  conatltatlon&l 
question,  the  Chair,  under  the  uniform  prec- 
edenta  of  the  Senate,  will  submit  the  same 
to  the  Senate  for  decision. 

That  is  not  the  question  that  bothers 
us.  Of  course  the  Senate  will  decide.  But 
the  question  that  bothers  us  Is,  WlU  there 
foe  a  filibuster  so  that  the  Senate  can 
never  decide  imtll  one-third  lets  us  de- 
cide, or  will  the  question  be  decided  with- 
out debate?  And  on  that  question  only 
the  Vice  President  can  rule,  and  It  is 
his  duty  to  do  so,  and  I  hope  we  have  th« 


opportunity  to  present  him  with  that 
question.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  has  stated  ef- 
fectively, I  think,  all  that  needs  to  be  said 
on  this  point.  I  rise  simply  to  suiHX>rt 
each  of  the  suggestions  he  meide. 

I  had  hoped  very  much  the  Senate,  and 
the  country,  could  be  given  the  oppor- 
timity  the  Senator  from  New  York  urges 
that  we  seek;  namely,  a  ruling  from  the 
■^^ce  President  with  respect  to  what  Is 
perhaps  as  biislc  an  issue  as  this  body  will 
confront  in  this  Congress.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  putting  It 
before  us. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  we  appnnch 
the  moment  of  decision  on  a  proposal  to 
modify  the  Senate  cloture  rule. 

This  year  we  have  heard  again  all  of 
the  old  argimients  by  opponents  of  re- 
form. As  for  me,  they  are  no  more  con- 
vincing this  time  than  In  the  past.  More 
important,  they  do  not  meet  the  funda- 
mental constitutional  principle  upon 
which  we  who  support  a  change  of  rule 
XXn  rest  our  case. 

While  I  doubt  few  votes  will  be  changed 
at  this  point.  It  is  Important  for  the 
record  and  for  the  American  public's  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  have  been  trying 
to  accomplish  to  simi  up  the  essentials  of 
this  protracted  debate — to  try  to  provide 
some  perspective. 

Mr.  Presldmt,  proponents  of  reform 
ultimately  rest  our  case  on  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
to  adopt  new  rules  at  the  beglimlng  of 
each  Oongreas.  Our  reasoning  was  set 
forth  clearly  and  succinctly  by  President 
NixMi  in  1959,  when  as  Vice  President  he 
presided  over  this  body: 

The  Constitution  gives  the  Senate  the 
power  to  make  Its  rules.  That  means  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  the  right  to 
determine  the  rules  under  which  the  Senate 
will  operate.  This  right,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  In  order  to  be  operative  also  Implies 
the  constitutional  right  that  the  majority 
has  the  power  to  cut  oS  debate  In  order  to 
exercise  the  right  of  changing  or  determining 
Its  rules. 

We  have  heeuxl,  really,  three  main  lines 
of  argument  against  any  modification  of 
rule  XXn.  First,  opponents  of  change 
have  again  attempted  to  divert  attention 
from  tUs  basic  constitutional  princii^e 
by  citing  at  length  the  Founding  Fathers' 
view  of  the  Senate  as  a  body  designed 
carefully  to  debate  and  filter  pressures 
for  hasty  ill-OMioelved  action. 

We  have  also  heard  the  perennial  In- 
vocation of  the  Pounding  Fathers'  desire 
to  protect  minorities.  Both  points  are,  of 
course,  accurate.  But  neither  offers  any 
support  for  maintaining  rule  XXn  in 
its  present  form.  Those  who  framed  our 
C!onstitutlon  sought  to  insure  legislative 
deliberation  and  protect  minorities  by 
Instituting  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances  of  Qovemment  and  between  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  The  bicameral 
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Congress,  Supreme  Court  review  of  legis- 
lation, and  the  Presidentlsd  veto  all  pro- 
vide safeguards  against  impulsive  action 
and  protection  of  minority  interests. 
Minority  interests  are  also  protected  by 
the  BUI  of  Plights,  and  by  the  smaller 
constituencies  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
seek  to  protect  minority  interests  by 
thwarting  majority  vote  in  the  Senate. 
They  did  not,  as  they  could  have,  prevent 
majority  action  in  the  Senate,  except  for 
certain  specified  categories  of  action, 
such  as  constitutional  amendments  and 
ratification  of  treaties. 

Indeed  the  Constitutional  Convention 
repeatedly  rejected  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote  for  general  categories  of  legis- 
lation such  ia  interstate  commerce. 

Finally,  for  the  first  several  decades  of 
our  country,  the  Senate  rules  permitted 
closure  of  debate  by  a  majority  on  a 
motion  to  put  the  previous  question. 

The  second  main  argument  is  an  ex- 
ercise in  semantics,  which  is  more  ap- 
pealing thn  persuasive.  Our  opponents 
again  stress  that  the  Senate  is  a  "con- 
tinuing body"  and  that,  therefore,  the 
rules  carry  over  from  the  last  Congress. 
Obviously  in  some  sense  the  Senate  is  a 
continuing  body,  designed  to  retain  con- 
tinuity by  having  only  one-third  of  its 
membership  change  at  a  time.  Equally 
clearly,  it  is  a  discontinuing  body  in 
many  other  ways:  biUs  must  be  reintro- 
duced; officers  'Elected,  committees  se- 
lected, hearings  repeated,  and  so  forth. 
Thus,  the  "continuing  body"  argument 
boils  down  to  two  propositions: 

Because  two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
carry  over,  the  Senate  is  a  continuous 
body;  because  the  Senate  is  a  continuous 
body,  the  rules  carry  over.  Striking  the 
condusory  words  "continuous  body" 
from  the  formula  reveals  the  underlying 
proposition:  Since  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  carry  over,  the  rules  carry  over. 
This  is  a  non  sequltur.  It  assimies  that 
the  carryover  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate always  carries  over  the  majority  in 
favor  of  the  rules.  The  infusion  of  one- 
third  newly  elected  Senators — both  by 
their  numbers  and  their  power  of  persua- 
sion— may  very  well  change  the  major- 
ity view  on  rules  and  it  Is  this  majority 
view  that  is  determinative  imder  our 
constitutional  democracy,  not  who  car- 
ries over.  So  much  for  the  "continuing 
body"  argument. 

The  third  basic  argimient  against  re- 
forming rule  XXTI  has  been  that  it 
wouW  prevent  adequate  deliberation, 
which  is  particularly  important  during 
times  of  stress  and  turmoil.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, deliberate  careful  action  is  always 
preferable  to  undo  haste.  But  I  suggest 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  stress 
and  tiumoil  in  America  today  is  precisely 
that  the  Senate  and  other  institutions 
have  been  incapacitated  by  devices  for 
delay  or  dilution  of  serious  attack  on  our 
Nation's  problems.  The  apparent  inabil- 
ity of  our  Government  to  take  action  on 
our  domestic  ills  when  the  needs  are  so 
painfully  clear  is  a  basic  cause  of  unrest 
and  disaflfection.  Opponents  of  reform 
have  argued  that  no  significant  legisla- 
tion has  been  stopped  by  the  present 
rule,  particularly  pointing  out  the  civil 
rights  statutes  which  eventually  were 


passed  during  the  past  decade.  Yet  last 
year  the  effort  to  avert  a  political  crisis 
and  reform  our  presidential  electoral  sys- 
tem was  filibustered  even  though  it 
would  have  required  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  pass  the  proposed  constitutional 
emaendment.  And  those  of  us  who  fought 
for  the  civil  rights  legislation  now 
brandished  by  those  who  opposed  us 
well  remember  the  many  long  years  of 
delay,  measures  diluted  and  those  not 
even  offered  because  of  the  present  rule 
which  required  legislation  by  exhaustion. 

The  majority,  or  even  a  substantial 
majority,  of  the  Senators  may  not  be 
omniscient  or  infallible,  but  certainly 
neither  Is  a  small  minority.  If  the  pres- 
ent nile  is  necessary  to  protect  minority 
interests,  why  not  let.  10  Senators  pre- 
vent action— or  three? 

If  the  true  basis  for  opposition  to  re- 
forming the  rule  XXII  were  a  desire  to 
assure  adequate  debate,  that  goal  could 
be  met  by  proposals  which  have  been  of- 
fered and  rejected  many  times.  The  real 
aim  can  only  be  to  retain  for  a  small 
minority  of  Senators  the  right  to  dictate 
what  laws  shall  be  passed  by  Congress. 
I  remain  convinced  this  position  is  un- 
fair, unwise  and  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should, 
in  fairness,  point  out  that  Senators  who 
were  willing  to  change  their  votes  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  compromise  we 
have  been  seeking  to  achieve  made  it  very 
clear  that  imless  the  votes  necessary  to 
achieve  cloture  are  assured,  they  would 
very  likely  continue  to  vote  against 
cloture. 

Mr,  ALLEN.  Mr,  President,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pttlbrioht)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  We  have  just  spent  the 
morning  discussing  his  latest  bill,  which, 
in  a  sense,  seeks  to  delineate  the  war 
power  of  the  President.  The  thrust  of  it 
is.  In  a  sense,  to  restrain,  and  I  think,  in 
effect,  it  is,  indeed,  to  place  a  restriction 
upon.  Presidential  power. 

For  him  now  to  be  appealing  to  the 
Vice  President,  who  is  essentially  an  ex- 
ecutive ofacer,  iJthough  he  happens  to 
be  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate, 
to  subvert  the  Senate— in  effect,  to 
weaken  the  check  of  the  legislative  body 
against  the  executive  which  Is  created  In 
the  Constitution — seems  to  me  a  bit  In- 
consistent. 

I  certainly  hope  this  will  be  the  last 
vote.  I  think  four  votes  on  the  matter  is 
enough.  It  has  delayed  the  Senate,  and  I 
Insist  again,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  it  is 
not  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  change  in 
the  rules  who  have  delayed  the  Senate; 
it  Is  the  Insistence  of  the  proponents  of 
the  nile  change  who  have  delayed  the 
Senate  indefinitely.  We  have  wasted 
much  time  on  it.  It  is  not  that  there  has 
been  much  debate.  There  has  not  been 
much  attendance  or  debate  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  But  It  Impinges  on  time 
which  we  could  spend  profitably  In  com- 
mittee or  other  work. 

I  find  it  strange.  Indeed,  that  the  pro- 
ponents for  a  change  would  r^ort  to  the 


executive  branch  to  weaken  or  subvert 
the  legislative  branch.  This  Is  dlrecUy 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
If  we  are  to  preserve  some  balance  set  up 
under  the  Constitution,  we  have  to  pre- 
serve the  Independence  of  the  Senate,  its 
capacity  to  restrict  and  advise  with  and 
cause  the  Executive  to  contemplate,  to 
consider  its  decisions,  before  it  makes  a 
decision  taking  us  Into  war  abroad  or 
making  Improvident  decisions  on  our  do- 
mestic scene.  It  is  just  as  important  on 
the  domestic  scene.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
number  of  so-called  liberals  have  used 
this  device  with  respect  to  domestic 
measures — most  recenUy  in  the  case  of 
the  SST. 

So  I,  myself,  find  It  very  difficult  to 
justify  appealing  to  the  President,  or  the 
Vice  President,  to  step  Into  the  breach- 
in  a  sense  it  departs  from  the  rules  of 
the  Senate — in  order  to  force  upon  us  a 
change  in  the  rules  which  I  think  would 
substantially  lessen  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Senate. 

I  think  it  goes  a  little  far  to  refer  to 
the  Himiphrey  nile  as  If  it  were  a  rule. 
The  Vice  President  made  a  single  rul- 
ing, which  was  promptly  overruled  by  the 
Senate.  We  ought  to  call  It  a  nonrule.  I 
do  not  think  It  Is  entitled  to  the  dignity 
of  being  called  a  rule.  It  has  never  been 
accepted  as  a  rule  by  the  Senate.  It  was 
simply  an  aberration  by  a  former  Sena- 
tor who  had  been  committed  to  the  civil 
rights  cause.  There  was  no  man  who  had 
been  more  active  or  more  positive  In  his 
advocacy  of  the  civil  rights  cause,  going 
back.  In  the  most  dramatic  fashion,  to 
the  convention  of  1948,  In  Philadelphia, 
wherein  he  almost  disrupted  that  con- 
vention by  his  advocacy  of  immediate 
civil  rights  action  at  that  time. 

I  respect  his  judgment.  Those  bills 
have  been  passed.  As  far  as  his  Judgment 
went  as  to  what  the  Congress  and  the 
Senate  and  the  Supreme  Court  would 
finally  do,  he  was  correct.  Whether  or  not 
it  was  the  best  solution  to  the  problem 
still  remains  for  history  to  determine. 
In  any  case,  it  is  not  a  rule,  and  I  would 
say  that  there  is  no  Humphrey  rule  today 
which  we  are  imder  any  compulsion  to 
respect  at  all. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  hearing 
which  was  held  this  morning.  Two  of  the 
most  distinguished  historians  In  the 
coimtry  are  testifying  upon  the  Javlts 
bill,  which  has  several  cosponsors,  in- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  <  Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  and  I  think  one  or  two  others. 
The  whole  thrust  of  that  bill  Is  to  re- 
establish the  constitutional  role  of  the 
Senate — or  of  the  Congress,  I  should  say, 
but  we  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
Senate — in  our  governmental  structure. 
Dr.  Commager  yesterday  agreed,  and  in 
fact,  both  witnesses  agreed.  I  know  of 
very  little  dissent  from  the  proposition 
that  in  the  last  25  years  the  infiuence  of 
Congress  upon  the  course  of  our  coimtry 's 
activities,  especially  in  foreign  relations, 
but  also  In  domestic  relations,  has  been 
overshadowed  by  the  Executive.  The 
enormous  power  of  the  Executive  Is  in- 
evitably on  the  increase  in  a  time  of  war, 
in  which  we  have  been  for  much  of  the 
last  25  years.  Everybody  agreed  to  that. 
There  was  no  dissent.  All  are  disturbed 
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about  it.  Yesterday  Dr.  Commager  was 
distixrtied  about  it. 

I  do  not  ss^f  they  agree  with  me,  but 
we  are  all  in  s«reement  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  reestablish  the  role  of  the 
Senate  in  our  governmental  function  or 
governmental  structure — that  is,  the 
basic  belief  that  discussion  of  important 
public  matters  Is  essential.  The  discus- 
sion which  takes  place  in  this  House— 
this  body — Is  important  to  reaching  wise 
decisions.  I  think  It  is  a  fundamental 
assumption  of  our  constitutional  system 
that  there  Is  something  to  be  gained  by 
having  a  Senate  which  will  deliberate 
upon  and  will  consider  the  significance 
especially  of  the  very  controversial  and 
very  deeply  important  matters. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  very 
eloquentiy — and  he  is  a  most  eloquent 
Member  of  this  body — referred  to  this 
body  as  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
the  world,  or  something  to  that  effect. 
I  do  not  think  I  misquote  him.  I  submit 
to  him  that  the  only  reason  we  have  any 
reputation  as  a  great  deliberative  body 
is  because  of  the  rules  by  which  we  reach 
decisions.  The  rules  and  procedures  are 
of  the  very  essence  and  are  very  impor- 
tant, far  more  imi>ortant  than  any  par- 
ticular substantive  bill  that  comes  be- 
fore us.  If  we  give  up  the  proceflures  by 
which  the  Senate  reaches  its  decisions, 
which  I  think  account  for  whatever 
greatness  It  still  has,  I  think  we  will  have 
taken  a  most  serious  step  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  Senate  as  an  effec- 
tive body  in  our  constitutional  system. 

The  very  fact  that  the  executive 
knows  that  It  has  to  face  the  possibility 
of  stubborn  resistance  to  its  proposals, 
I  think,  enters  into  the  decisions  which 
they  make  as  to  how  radical  or  how 
extreme  are  the  proposals  they  submit. 

In  other  words,  I  think  it  has  a  great 
effect  upon  the  formulation  of  the  poli- 
cies in  addition  to  the  actual  refinement 
and  development  of  those  policies  after 
they  have  been  introduced. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  the  execu- 
tive branch,  when  it  Is  contemplating 
taking  action,  takes  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  have  something  to  say  about 
It.  They  do  not  have  to  bother  too  much 
about  the  House  of  Representatives;  they 
have  usually  been  able  to  control  it.  The 
attitude  of  many  people  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  particularly  the  lead- 
ership, and  they  make  no  bones  about  it, 
is  that  they  are  there  to  carry  out  the 
President's  policy. 

That  has  often  been  the  attitude  of 
many  Members  of  the  Senate.  But  the 
institution  itself  is  all  I  am  Interested 
In — the  preservation  of  the  effective  in- 
fiuence of  the  Senate  In  making  impor- 
tant decisions  Involving  the  security  and 
the  life  of  this  coimtry.  I  think  It  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  if  we  forgo  that  In- 
fiuence and  turn  our  coimtry  completely 
over  to  the  Executive. 

I  realize  that  in  many  areas,  many 
people  think  the  Executive  is  more  effi- 
cient, that  It  gets  action  more  quickly, 
that  It  is  more  responsive  to  the  popular 
demands  of  the  moment.  In  many  cases, 
It  may  well  be.  In  many  cases  the  Senate 
is  stubborn.  But  I  hope  this  will  be  the 


last  vote,  and  that  we  can  go  on  to  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  cosponsor  of  the  resolution, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  leadership 
for  permitting  us  to  fight  this  issue  out 
this  year  on  these  grounds.  We  feel  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9  is  a  reasonable  and  a 
balanced  approach  to  amending  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  to  meet  the  issues  that  face 
us  in  the  last  third  of  this  century — a 
proposal  of  balance  between  the  right  of 
full  debate  and  the  right  to  vote  at  some 
time,  of  balance  between  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  minority  and  then  permit- 
ting the  majority  at  some  time  to  govern. 
I  would  be  less  than  candid  with  the 

Senate  and  with  the  record 

The  PRESIDE3<fT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  One  additional  min- 
ute. If  I  did  not  recognize  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  crusade  has  gone  out  of  this 
effort.  It  Is  said  that  some  of  the  great 
issues  that  have  come  before  the  Senate 
were  at  the  time  unable  to  be  enacted 
into  law  because  of  the  present  filibuster 
rules.  I  think  that  is  a  narrow  view  which 
does  not  consider  the  very  important  Is- 
sues of  the  future. 

I  want  also,  Mr.  F»resident,  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  for  his  attempts  to 
make  a  reasonable  proposal  and  some 
compromise,  as  well  tis  others  who  have 
worked  very  hard  to  bring  reason  and 
some  sense  of  balance  to  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  to  this  effort. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  3^eld  4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
take  second  place  to  no  one  In  uphold- 
ing the  Institution  of  the  Senate,  espe- 
cially In  relation  to  the  executive 
branch:  and  I  feel  that  that  argument 
has  been  carried  out  to  an  extreme  In 
this  debate. 

I  believe  In  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
for  the  Senate.  I  believe,  to  a  degree.  In 
unlimited  debate.  But  I  also  believe  in 
some  sort  of  orderly  orgeailzation,  and 
facing  up  to  legislative  matters  which 
come  before  this  body. 

What  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  have  proposed  will  in  no 
way  dilute  that  power,  that  prerogative, 
that  prestige  which  Is  the  Senate's,  but 
rather,  I  think,  it  will  serve  as  a  safe- 
guard against  a  possible  constitutional 
majority  being  able  to  impose  cloture  In 
the  years  ahead;  and  that.  In  my  opin- 
ion, would  be  a  real  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  llttie  rematas  to  be  said 
in  the  debate  on  the  pending  motion. 
Every  facet  of  every  argument  on  every 
side  of  the  issue  of  reducing  rule  xxii 
to  three-fifths  cloture  has  been  aired.  In 


my  judgment,  the  case  for  adjusting  the 
rule  has  long  since  been  made. 

What  I  fear,  more  than  ever,  is  that 
barring  some  accommodation  on  this 
issue  at  this  time  will  only  strengthen 
the  hand  of  those  who  seek  a  majority 
cloture  procedure.  Such  a  change  goes 
beyond  the  mere  question  of  debate  lim- 
its. A  change  to  majority  cloture  would 
alter  In  turn  the  whole  constitutional 
role  of  the  Senate  in  our  frame  of  gov- 
ernment. In  short.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
with  far-reaching  implications.  But  the 
threat  of  that  mistake  occurring  is  in- 
creased should  the  Senate  refuse  now  to 
impose  a  three-fifths  rule  and  thereby 
end  these  biennial  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
unfair  burden  of  two-thirds  cloture. 

Two-thirds  cloture  has  proved  unrea- 
sonable mainly  because  some  Senators' 
attitude  on  Invoking  cloture  is  unyield- 
ing. But  that  fact  Is  plain.  Majority  clo- 
ture would  be  a  destructive  standard  and 
that  fact  Is  just  as  plain.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  last  Thursday  I  wrote  my 
coUeagues  on  this  side  of  the  Senate  aisle 
asking  that  they  support  the  three-fifths 
resolution.  I  asked  that  they  consider 
carefully  all  means  of  arriving  at  a  three- 
fifths  rule  and  suggested  that  the  neces- 
sary assurances  could  be  obtained  to 
guarsuitee  that  three-fifths  would  not  be 
used  hereafter  as  a  means  of  gaining 
majority  cloture  in  a  future  Congress. 
Such  an  assurance  is  indeed  possible  If 
we  could  only  get  on  with  our  business 
and  reach  the  merits  of  the  three-fifths 
resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  all  Democratic 
Senators  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remains. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  closing,  I  would 
only  say  that  before  It  is  too  late  I  hope 
those  Senators  who  profess  their  Intran- 
sigence on  this  issue  now  vrill  reconsider 
and  permit  a  vote  for  three-fifths.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  strengthen  the  Institu- 
'~tion  of  the  Senate  and  block  the  effort 
that  will  lead  eventually  to  majority 
cloture.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
pending  motion. 

EXBIBIT  1 

vs.  Senats. 
OmcE  or  THE  MAJORrrT  Leader, 
Washington.  B.C.,  March  4, 1971. 


Hon. 

V.S.  Senate 

Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Senator  :  I  have  enclosed  an  excerpt 
from  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  2, 
1971,  which  capsullzes,  In  my  opinion,  the 
significance  of  the  effort  to  change  RvUe 
VTii  The  last  opportunity  to  resolve  this 
Issue  will  occur  on  Tuesday  next.  In  the 
meanttme,  efforts  will  be  made  by  Senators 
Church  and  Pearson  who  have  spearheaded 
this  proposal  to  make  any  necessary  modifi- 
cations to  satisfy  the  real  concerns  of  many 
Senators. 

I  believe  that  most  Senators  oould  agree 
to  the  slight  modification  providing  for  3/68 
If  assurances  could  be  had  that  the  3/58 
rule  wlU  not  be  u»ed  In  a  future  Congress 
to  limit  debate  on  a  resolution  providing  for 
mBkiaritj  clotiore.  I  believe  that  this  risk 
should  and  can  be  satisfied  between  now 
and  next  Tuesday. 

I  believe  that  the  modest  change  to  3/56 
will  protect  the  Senate  as  an  Institution  and 
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Ita  place  In  dem»n<ilng  reflection  and  hope- 
fully wisdom  prior  to  governmental  action. 
Importantly,  too,  It  should  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  success  In  future  efforts  to  gain  a 
majority  cloture  rule.  That  step  woxUd  not 
only  reduce  Senate  deUberatlons  but  would 
relegate  the  Senate  Itself  to  an  Inferior  posi- 
tion In  our  scheme  of  government. 

I  xirge  each  of  you  to  consider  again  the 
premises  upon  which  your  past  actions  on 
changing  Rule  XXn  have  been  based  I  be- 
Ueve  the  bases  for  many  of  our  attitudes 
nave  changed.  The  Issues  that  will  confront 
tte  senate  will  be  far  different  from  those 
that  have  molded  our  opinions  on  Rule  Trryi 
The  Senate  as  an  InstltuUon  can  be  bene- 
fited by  this  slight  modification  that  will 
prewve  the  status  of  minority  viewpoint 
and  provide  InsiUaUon  asalnst  further 
change. 

Sincerely, 

Una  Maksfikld. 


T^e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Preeddent,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  mlnutee. 

1^  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  a  few  moments  ago 
made  the  point  that  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  majority  of  the  Senators  present 
could  end  debate,  basing  that  opinion  I 
judge,  on  secUon  5  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution, saying  ttiat  each  House  of  Con- 
gress shall  have  authority  to  make  its  own 
rules. 

Of  course,  we  have  made  our  rules 
and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  each  session 
under  rule  XXXll,  carry  over  to  the  suc- 
ceeding Congress,  untu  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules. 

Mr  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  said  that  this  ques- 

^.Lf^°i^^-  ^*^®  *  ^^^  ^y  the  Vice 
n-esident  of  the  United  States.  I  submit 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Vice  President 
has  ahrady  ruled  on  the  question  In 
answer  to  a  question  which  I  propounded 
to  him  when  this  debate  first  got  under- 
way, the  Vice  President,  on  January  26 
said: 

In  re^onse  to  any  point  of  ccder  as  to 
^_?"^*""°^^*y  "*  t^o  procedure,  or  as 
towhether  or  not  the  Senate  Is  a  continuing 
body,  which  involves  a  oonstituttonal  ques- 
tton^  the  Chair,  under  the  unUorm  prece- 

totilSi  ^  ,^'^**'  '^"  '^^^^  the  same 
to  the  Senate  for  decision. 

Then,  on  the  first  cloture  vote,  on 
February  18,  when  48  Senators  voted  to 
apply  cloture  and  37  voted  not  to  apply 
cloture,  on  page  S1495.  tiie  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  announcing  the  vote,  said  this: 

Onthls  vote  the  yeas  are  48  and  the  nays 
87.  Two-thlPds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
young  not  having  voted  in  the  affirmative 
the  motion  Is  rejected.  ~urui»«ve. 

So  the  Vice  President  has  ruled  on  this 
question,  that  it  takes  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  invoke  cloture  under  the  rules  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
had  any  argument  or  dispute  with  the 
Vice  President  on  his  ruling,  he  had  his 
recourse  under  the  rules  to  appeal  from 
that  ruling,  Just  as  the  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  Florida,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, 2  years  ago  appealed  from  a  ruling 
by  then  Vice  President  Huicphret,  which 
was  to  the  opposite  effect,  and  the  Sen- 
ate voted,  in  effect,  that  It  takes  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  to  apply  cloture 

Mr.  ft^ident,  they  say  that  there  Is 
a  great  hue  and  cry  from  the  country  to 


change  the  Senate  rules.  Let  us  examine 
for  a  moment  the  record  of  the  11 
new  Senators,  those  who  are  In  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  first  time,  in  the  92d  Congress. 
Six  of  the  11  Senators  voted  In  favor  of 
not  cutting  off  debate  and  only  five  in 
favor  of  cutting  off  debate  and  applying 
cloture.  So  if  there  is  any  great  hue  and 
cry  from  the  country  for  a  change  in  the 
Senate  rules,  the  Senators  fresh  from  the 
people  would  have  voted  In  accordance 
with  that  belief. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.   MILLER.  I   thank   the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  as  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate know,  a  number  of  us  have  been  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  reasonable  compromise 
on  the  proposed  rules  change.  That  com- 
promise Is  presently  at  the  desk;  and  if 
cloture  could  be  Invoked,  we  would  reach 
it.  However,  It  U  difficult  to  get  the  num- 
ber of  votes  necessary  to  Invoke  cloture 
and  even  at  this  moment  attempts  are 
being  made  to  get  the  one  or  two  extra 
votes  that  are  needed. 

I  commend  the  distingiiished  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
and  the  two  chief  sponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  9— the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chtjrch)  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)— for  undertaking 
to  do  the  best  they  can.  along  with  me. 
to  work  out  a  compromise.  This  has  been 
a  very  fine  effort;  and  if  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed, it  will  not  be  because  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  trouble  has  not  been  put 
into  it. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain absentee  Senators  have  made  this 
negotiation  very  difficult.  Unfortunately 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  are  not 
here;  and  if  the  Senators  were  here.  I 
think  we  could  have  got  the  job  done. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  is  reserved  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  5  minutes, 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  1  remaining  minute  to  the  dlstln- 
giiished  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  is  to  legislate. 
Correspondingly,  our  constituents  elected 
us  in  an  anticipation  that  they  were 
sending  us  to  a  legislative  assembly 
wherein  votes  were  recorded  after  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  discussion.  Instead,  this 
desirable  procedure  does  not  obtain.  We 

are  deadlocked  on  many  major  matters 

vital  bills  held  hostage  to  the  obstruction 
of  a  relatively  few  Members,  while  the 
supporting  majority  has  a  choice  between 
abandoning  the  legislation  or  enfe*llng 
it  by  constraining  amendmente. 

The  right  to  debate  a  question  broadly 
has  been  recognized  since  this  body  flret 
met  182  years  ago.  But  when  the  rules  of 
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the  Senate.  Intended  to  provide  a  delib- 
erative method  for  legislating,  are  used— 
or  misused— to  raise  an  aU  but  Impossible 
barrier  to  the  enactonent  of  legislation 
then  these  niles  should  be  corrected. 

Words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  spoken  In 
the  early  19th  century,  apply  well  to  the 
challenge  we  face  today: 

As  new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths 
discovered,  and  manners  and  opinions  change 
with  the  change  of  circumstances,  institu- 
tions must  advance  also  and  keep  pace  with 
the  times. 


In  the  specific  Instance  to  which  I  ad- 
dress myself  today,  the  situation  Is  even 
more  alarming.  On  January  25  of  this 
year,  Senate  Resolution  9  was  Introduced 
It  was  cosponsored  by  51  Senators  from 
Republican  and  Democratic  ranks.  Plfty- 
one  is  a  significant  number  because  it 
stands  for  a  constitutional  majority  of 
the  UJ3.  Senate. 

An  observer  would  have  every  reason 
to  assume  that  a  resolution  with  such 
support  would  be  acted  on  promptly  and 
presumably  with  approval. 

But  what  are  the  facts?  Seven  weeks 
have  passed  since  Senate  Resolution  9 
was  Introduced.  And  what  has  tran- 
spired? During  this  time  we  have  been 
engaged  in  a  filibuster  or  talk-a-thon  or 
what  have  you,  to  prevent  the  resolution 
from  being  taken  from  the  calendar  and 
being  considered  directiy.  If  this  cloture 
effort  succeeds  this  afternoon— and  I 
hope  It  does— that  only  ends  the  debate 
on  the  motion  to  consider.  Another  pe- 
riod of  debate  of  undetermh^ed  length 
would  loom  ahead  before  another  set  of 
cloture  efforts  could  be  launched  In  order 
to  obtain  a  vote  on  Senate  Resolution  9 
..}  suggest  that  such  a  condition  within 
this  great  legislative  assembly  is  mis- 
chievous, at  the  least,  and  obstructionist 
at  best. 

A  recent  Harris  poll,  to  which  the 
diligent  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr 
Chttrch)  has  aUuded,  Indicates  a  loss 
of  faith  by  the  American  people  In 
Congress.  Surely,  the  Senate  has  suffered 
a  loss  of  confidence  In  many  segments 
of  our  society  because  of  the  legislative 
casualties  cause  by  the  application  of 
the  filibuster,  as  fortified  by  rule  XXH- 
or  more  damaglngly  simply  by  the  threat 
of  the  filibuster. 

These  are  difficult  and  troubled  times, 
Mr.  President.  Our  legislative  agenda 
demands  a  more  efficient  and  more 
prompt  consideration  of  vital  matters 
than  Is  permitted  by  rule  XXH  as  It 
now  Is  written.  Our  legislative  procedure 
Is  deteriorating.  The  legislative  disarray 
that  prevailed  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
91st  Congress  should  be  a  warning  that 
buslness-as-usual  will  not  suffice. 

Recognition  that  the  times  call  for 
modlficaUon  of  our  rules  reaches  to  the 
highest  levels.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can "Wee  Presidents  have  expressed  a 
view  In  this  very  Chamber  that  the  clo- 
ture nile  needs  to  be  modified.  Tum-of- 
the-century  working  rules  may  explain 
why  we  are  lagging,  but  It  Is  not  a  good 
reason. 

We  could  face  a  time  when  rule  XXII, 
as  now  written,  could  render  the  Senate 
vulnerable  to  legislative  paralysis  at 
some  future  time  of  national  crisis. 
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Mr.  President,  we  all  would  agree  that 
man  should  dominate  the  machines  he 
creates.  So  with  our  rules — they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  reign  over  us. 

Infiexlblllty,  or  shortsightedness.  In 
the  face  of  legitimate  evidence  that 
change  is  needed,  is  a  foe,  not  a  friend, 
of  the  UB.  Senate. 

I  will,  as  I  have  on  past  occasions,  vote 
for  cloture. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  WlK) 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALI£N.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  be  the  fourth 
vote  by  the  Senate  on  this  question, 
lliere  has  not  been  one  change  of  posi- 
tion by  a  single  Senator  in  the  some  40 
days  that  this  debate  has  lasted,  unless 
there  has  been  some  change  in  the  last 
day  or  so,  as  Indicated  by  the  distinugish- 
ed  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mn.LER). 
There  has  been  no  switching  of  position. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  at  the  last  minute, 
on  the  40th  or  41st  day  of  the  debate,  they 
come  in  and  say,  "We  have  a  great 
amendment  here  which  is  going  to 
change  everything.  Let  us  all  get  behind 
It." 

It  occurs  to  the  Jimior  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  there  seems  to  be  more  in- 
terest in  the  form  of  a  change  than  in  the 
substance  of  a  change.  That  would  lead 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  to  con- 
clude that  those  who  want  to  cut  off  the 
right  to  extended  debate  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate will  accept  any  form  of  change  of  this 
rule  as  an  entering  wedge  to  move  even- 
tually to  majority  cloture,  and  that  is 
apparently  the  effort  of  those  who  are 
now  seeking  this  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  if  clo- 
ture is  invoked  in  this  matter,  it  will  not 
end  the  debate.  We  then  go  to  an  ex- 
tended discussion  of  the  resolution  itself, 
including  the  tunendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  any  other  amendments — including,  I 
assume,  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  to  provide  for  51  votes  for  clo- 
ture. So  once  cloture  is  invoked,  the  bars 
are  down.  Any  amendment  can  be 
adopted  that  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  adopt. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  those 
who  want  to  see  the  right  to  extended 
debate  continue  in  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
hold  firm,  and  that  this  will  be,  as  assur- 
ances were  given  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  last  vote  on  cloture 
on  this  question  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Since 
all  time  has  been  yielded,  1  minute 
remains. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  imder 
the  rule. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

All  time  has  now  expired. 


Pursuant  to  rrile  XXn  and  the  hour 
of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  pending  cloture 
motion  which  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
CirOTtm  MonoH 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  RvUe  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Resolution  (S.  Res.  0)  amending  Rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

HIBAK    L.    FOiro,    JOSKPH    M.    MONTOTA. 

Httoh  Scott,  Richako  S.  Schwkikki, 
Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  Prank  B.  Moss,  Miks 
Manstikld.  WnxiAM  PaoxMnx,  Bbch 
Bath,  Robxbt  Tatt,  Jr.,  Eskcns  S. 
MUSKJS,  CBARI.K8  H.  PmcT,  Marlow 

W.  OooK.  CLirroRD  P.  Cabs.  Qubwtiw 
N.  BuRDicK,  HuBSST  H.  HxncPBBrr, 
John  O.  Pastors,  Jkitnincb  Ran- 
dolph, Waiskm  O.  Maokuson, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Stdart 
Symington.  Thoicab  J.  McInttrx,  J. 
Qlknn  Bkall,  Jr..  John  V.  Tunnrt. 
Robert  P.  ORimN,  Jamu  B.  Pxar- 
soN,  Harribon  a.  Wn.i.iAMB.  Jr.. 
Vance  Hartkb,  Clinton  P.  Andkb- 
aoN,  Alan  Cranston,  Abraham  Ribi- 
COFF,  PHn.TP  A.  Hart,  Prank  Chttrch, 
PXTKR  H.  DoMtNicK,  Mark  O.  Hat- 
nsLD,  QoROON  Allott.  Claiborne 
Pnx,  Edward  M.  Kennkdt,  Walter 

F.    IfoNDALX,   LXB  MKTCALF,  OaTLORD 

Nelson. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
rule  Xxn,  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aiken 

Fannin 

Moss 

Allen 

Pong 

Nelson 

AUott 

Pulbrtght 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Oambrell 

Pastore 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Bayb 

Qriffln 

PeU 

Beau 

Qumey 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Harris 

Prozmire 

Bible 

Hart 

Randolph 
Riblcoff 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Brock 

BoUlngs 

Both 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Sazbe 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

SooU 

Byrd,Va, 

Inouye 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jaduon 

Sparkman 

Oannon 

Javits 

Spong 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stennls 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Church 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Cotton 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

McCleUan 

Th\umond 

CurtU 

McOee 

Tower 

Dole 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Dotnlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Me  teal  f 

wmiams 

Eastland 

Miller 

Young 

■rvln 

Montoya 

Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattixlo)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  lUness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  is  preaent. 

The  question  Is,  Is  It  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  shall  be  brought  to 
a  close?  The  yeas  and  nays  are  manda- 
tory under  the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  fn»n  Alaska 
(Mr.  Oravkl),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskh)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bdttsxn)  Is  absent  an 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  Is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Qravxl)  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bsntssn)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskh).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  Texas  and  Maine  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattixlo)  is 
necessarily  absent  and,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxTNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness  and, 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  55, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Osavxl)  and  the  Senator  from 
Midne  (Mr.  Muskik)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  BsNTSxif )  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  Uie  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

Mr.  ORIFFTN.  I  announce  that  the 
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TBA8— 68 

Alkam 

Hartke 

Pearson 

AUott 

Hughes 

PeU 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Beall 

Jackson 

BeUmon 

Javits 

Rtblrsolf 

Boggs 

Kennedy 

Brooke 

Saxbe 

BurdKdc 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Case 

Scott 

Church 

BloOtovom 

Smith 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Domlnkdc 

Mondale 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Taft 

yoDs 
Qriffln 

Moss 

Nelson 

WUllams 

Harris 

Packwood 

Hart 

Pastore 
NATS— «9 

Allen 

Dole 

Long 

Baker 

Wwirtlsn^l 

McClellan 

Bennett 

EUender 

McOee 

Bible 

Ervln 

Miller 

Brock 

Pannln 

Both 

Buckley 

Pulbrlght 

Byrd.V». 

OambreU 

ftpong 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Ck>ldwater 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Oumey 

Talmadge 

ChUes 

Wf^Tl^ffrp 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Holllnes 

Tower 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Weicker 

Curtis 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— < 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Gravel 

Ifuskle 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  are  59,  tiie  nays  are 
39.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  not  having  voted  In  the  af- 
firmative, the  motion  Is  rejected. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS  and  Mr.  MANSFIELD  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is:  Is  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
to  stand  as  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate? 
The  question  is  debatable. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
a  sufQcient  second?  There  is  a  suflacient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 


QUORUM 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  table  the 
appeal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  motion  so  I  may 
explain  the  situation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Briefly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senators  be  seated,  please? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Let  us 
have  order  in  the  Senate.  Senators  will 
be  seated. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized.     

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  majority  leader  for  stay- 
ing his  hand  momentarily.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  him.  I  shall  not  presume  on 
his  courtesy  by  making  any  extended  ora- 
tion, but  I  do  wish  to  state  the  basic  legal 
situation  which  we  face. 

The  Chair  has  ruled  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  not  having  voted  in  the  af- 
flrmatlve.  the  debate  is  not  closed  under 
rule  XXn,  and  the  rule  applies.  I  ap- 
pealed from  that  decision  because  it  Is 
my  belief  that  at  the  opening  of  every 
Congress  the  Senate  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  change  its  rules  and  that 
right  may  not  be  Inhibited  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  one-third  plus  one,  which  pre- 
vents the  Senate  from  voting  normally 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  cannot  hear  the  Senator.  Will 
the  Senator  please  use  his  microphone. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  have  pleaded  for  this  Improvement  for 
years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator was  a  leader  in  the  movement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  Just  repeat,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
staying  his  hand.  I  will  not  presume  upon 
the  time  he  has  graciously  allowed  me 


by  doing  other  than  stating  the  legal 
situation.  The  legal  situation  Is  that  the 
Chair  has  ruled  that  although  a  ma- 
Jorlty  voted  to  close  debate  under  rule 
XXn,  two- thirds  did  not.  Therefore,  de- 
bate is  not  closed  under  rule  xxii 

I  appealed  from  that  decision  because 
it  la  my  belief  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
every  Congress — and  we  are  in  that  po- 
sition; that  has  been  preserved  for  us, 
again  by  the  majority  leader — the 
Senate  has  a  right,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  revise  its  rules  or  change  them, 
and  that  there  Is  no  SMXiuiescence  in  their 
continuance  if  a  Member  or  Members 
of  the  Senate  move  to  amend  the  rule, 
which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  have  done.  That  ends  the 
acquiescence  question. 

The  proceeding  to  change  the  rules  is 
constitutional  and  cannot  be  inhibited, 
because  it  would  be  unconstitutional,  by 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  which  make  it  im- 
possible for  less  than  two-thirds  to  end 
debate.  If,  for  practical  purposes,  de- 
bate is  not  ended,  then  the  Senate  can- 
not vote  on  a  change  in  its  rules  and  ex- 
ercise its  cozistltutional  right. 

Therefore,  I  believe,  in  this  unique 
situation,  the  Chair  should  have  ruled 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  having 
voted  to  close  debate,  and  debate  having 
continued  for  what  everyone  agrees  has 
been  an  adequate  period  of  time  so  that 
the  Chair  would  not  have  to  hear  any 
more  debate,  debate  should  have  been 
declared  closed,  and  the  rest  of  rule  XXn 
applied.  That  would  mean  appeals  as  well 
as  points  of  order  would  not  be  subject 
to  debate,  but  would  be  decided  without 
debate. 

The  majority  leader,  by  moving  to  lay 
the  appeal  on  the  table,  effectively,  ac- 
cording to  Senate  practices,  raises  that 
question.  So  if  the  vote  is  to  sustain  the 
tabling  motion,  then  I  believe  it  presents 
the  view  of  the  Senate  to  the  extent  that 
any  tabling  motion  does  present  it.  If 
the  vote  against  it  fails  and  the  debate 
continues,  I  think  it  equally  is  an  ex- 
pression by  the  Senate  that  rule  XXH 
applies  other  than  the  section  which 
prohibits  the  Senate  from  changing  its 
own  rules  by  majority  action,  after  ade- 
quate debate. 

That  is  the  precedent  laid  down  by 
Vice  President  Humphrey.  His  ruling 
was  appealed  from,  and  the  Senate  re- 
versed it.  But  I  believe  every  new  Sen- 
ate— and  this  is  a  new  Senate — has  a 
right  to  pass  on  that  question  itself. 

Again  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  explanation  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
He  has  laid  the  issue  out  in  such  a  way 
that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  and  time 
again  that  I  am  against  a  mere  majority 
vote  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  rules, 
because  I  think  to  do  so  would  alter  the 
position  of  the  Senate  in  our  scheme  of 
Government. 

If  the  appeal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  were  upheld,  then  it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  a  majority  would 
be  able  to  cut  off  debate  on  any  issue. 


That  is  the  real  issue  at  this  time.  The 
heart  of  this  institution  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
appeal  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  appeal  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vli^rtnla.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskik)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  is  absent  on 
oflBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  frcwn 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Jordan)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  frcan  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon (  Mr.  Hatfield).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  annoxmced — yeas  55, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


[No.  16  Leg.] 

TEA&-e5 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Mcaellan 

Allen 

Dole 

McOee 

Allott 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Baker 

Eastland 

MUler 

Beall 

Ellender 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Both 

Bible 

Fong 

Smith 

Hoggs 

Pulbrlght 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Oambrell 

Spong 

Buckley 

anffln 

Stennln 

Byrd.  Va. 

Gumey 

Taft 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hansen 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Hollings 

ThiuTOond 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Tower 

Church 

Inousre 

Welcker 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Young 

Cooper 

Long 

Cotton 

Mansfield 
NATS  37 

Anderson 

Javlts 

Prormtre 

Bayh 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Mathlas 

Saxbe 

Case 

McOovem 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

MetcaU 

Scott 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Stevens 

Harris 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Hart 

Nelson 

Symington 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Tunney 

Hughes 

Pastore 

WlUlams 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Jackson 

Percy 

NOT  VOnNO— 8 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Goldwater 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Muskle 

Orarel 

Mondale 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was 
agreed  to. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  AM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  vinanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  . 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
Just  annoimced  on  the  cloture  motion 
showed  that  59  percent  of  the  Senators 
voting  favored  the  limitation  of  debate. 
This  55  to  39  vote  represents  the  high 
water  mark  in  the  effort,  over  the  years, 
to  secure  a  modification  of  nile  XXH. 

Originally,  in  1961,  a  cloture  attempt 
to  change  rule  XXH  garnered  only  37 
votes,  actually  a  minority  of  the  total 
vote  cast.  Pour  years  ago,  53  votes  were 
obtained  for  cloture  in  connection  with 
this  longstanding  effort  to  modify  rule 
XXn.  The  previous  high  point  was  a 
vote  of  54  to  42. 

So,  whether  measured  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  number  of  affirmative  votes 
cast,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
spread  between  the  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive votes,  this  represents  the  high 
water  mark  of  the  effort  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  want  this 
occasion  to  pass  without  paying  tribute 
to  the  great  Senators  who  have  labored 
in  support  of  this  cause  in  the  past.  I  see 
in  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  ,  who  was  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  attempt  to  modify 
rule  XXII.  I  see  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  who  is  back  again 
with  us  once  more.  He  has  played  a 
prominent  role,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts)  . 

I  also  give  much-deserved  credit  to  the 
leadership  for  the  assistance  they  have 
given  us  in  this  fight,  both  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
and  the  able  leader  of  the  Republicans 
(Mr.  Scott). 

Especially,  do  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  amiable  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  9. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  mes- 
sage is  clear.  If  one  looks  back  over  the 
trend  in  the  vote  since  1963,  the  message 
is  written  plain:  We  are  moving  toward 
the  day  Uiat  a  prudent  modification  will 
be  made  in  the  cloture  rule.  We  make 
some  progress  with  each  successive  at- 
tempt, and  I  feel  reasonably  confident 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
Congress,  it  may  prove  possible  for  us  to 
succeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  conclude 
with  the  observation  once  made  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  who  said: 

I  would  rather  faU  In  •  cause  that  will 
ultimately  succeed  than  succeed  In  a  cause 
that  wUl  ultimately  faU. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  jom  with 
Senator  Church  and  Senator  Pearsoh  in 
approving  very  much  of  the  stalwart  na- 
ture of  their  struggle  and  approving,  also, 
what  others  have  done  in  this  field. 

I  should  like  to  add  the  name  of  the 
present  President,  who  was  then  Vice 
President,  President  Nixon,  when  he  was 
presiding  over  the  Senate,  who  ruled, 
as  Vice  President  Humphrey  did — al- 
though he  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  bring  it  actually  into  being.  I  should 
like,  also,  to  add  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  who 
Joined  me  In  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Senate  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  what 
it  ought  to  do,  which  is  to  undo  its  own 
shackles.  I  did  not  argue  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  because  we  are  all  fairly 
sophisticated  here,  and  there  was  no 
point  in  doing  so  at  that  point. 

There  is  no  effort  here  to  make  ma- 
jority cloture  the  rule.  The  only  ques- 
tion is:  Shall  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  Senate  or  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress,  be  in 
charge  of  writing  its  own  rules?  Can 
we  ever  undo  this,  imless  we  have  what 
Calhoim  called  concurrent  majorities? 
My  answer  is  "no." 

So  I  would  say  that  the  Senate  will 
be  imable  to  work  any  meaningful  re- 
form. The  only  thing  it  ever  got  done 
was  with  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
then  majority  leader,  former  President 
Lyndon  Johnson.  It  was  able  to  get  a 
minor  change — two-thirds  present  and 
voting,  Instead  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate. But  that  took  the  power  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  the  Senate,  which  was  enor- 
mous, and  it  was  a  very  little  change. 

So  until  we  bite  this  bullet,  until  we 
cut  the  Gordonlan  knot  and  make  the 
constitutional  decision  that  we  have  the 
power  to  disentangle  or,  as  Lincoln  said, 
to  disenthrall  ourselves,  there  will  be  no 
meaningful  change  in  rule  XXn,  and 
one-third  of  the  Senate  can  continually 
frustrate  it. 

One  day,  perhaps  when  I  am  long 
dead  and  gone,  we  will  face  some  super- 
vening national  issue  that  will  shake 
this  Nation  to  its  foundations,  and  a 
third  of  the  Senate  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  acting  on  it;  and  the  Senate  will  rue 
the  day  we  made  this  legal  decision, 
which  we  made  once  before  smd  which  we 
made  today. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  make  the  record  complete  and 
thank  the  leadership  and  thank  the  Sen- 
ate. We  took  a  great  deed  of  time,  but  I 
think  it  was  worth  the  fight. 

I  should  like  to  concur  in  all  that  the 
distingui^ed  Senator  from  Idaho  said,  in 
that  we  are  gaining  ground.  The  day  will 
come,  and  I  think  the  Senate  will  be  a 
better  body  and  a  greater  body  at  that 
time. 

I  thank  the  leadership.  They  did  all 
we  asked  them  to  do,  made  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  help  us  in  the  final  days 
of  a  conu>romise,  and  I  shall  always  be 
grateful. 

iSx.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Preddent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
meant,  in  extending  my  compliment* 
earlier  to  those  who  participated  in  this 
debate,  to  include  the  leading  members 
of  the  opposition.  Let  me  do  so  now. 
Throughout  the  debate,  I  appreciated  the 
courtesy  extended  to  me  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  AlEi>ama,  and  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  the  worthy  contri- 
butions made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions (Mr.  Pulbright)  ;  by  Senator 
Stennib,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services:  by  Senator  Ervih, 
who  carried  a  major  part  of  the  load; 
by  Senators  Cooper,  Hollinos;  and  all 
others  who  participated  on  the  other  side 
of  this  debate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUIVIPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  express  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, on  behalf  of  those  of  us  who  over 
the  years  have  sought  to  modernize  the 
rules  of  the  Saiate,  particularly  rule 
XXII,  profound  thanks  for  their  exem- 
plary leadership  in  conducting  this  de- 
bate and  in  pursuing  the  quesUonaf  a 
reasonable  adjustment  in  rule  xxn. 

I  think  the  Senate  has  missed  a  real 
opportunity  to  make  a  sensible,  rational, 
and  reasonable  change,  which  was  the 
recommendation  that  a  three-fifths  vote 
be  able  to  close  debate. 

I  hope  that  on  another  occasion  the 
Senators  will  continue  to  pursue  this 
course.  I  believe  that  it  is  needed.  I  tend 
to  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  we  may  well  be  sorry  for  our 
failure  at  this  time  to  do  what  the  times 
require — and  the  times  require  actloni. 
and  the  Senate  and  Congress  are  on 
notice  by  the  public  for  action. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  for  his  gracious  remaiicB 
and  for  Hie  fine,  courteous  fashion  in 
which  he  handled  his  advocacy  of  a  rule 
(dumge  in  this  debate.  He  was  always 
most  courteous  emd  most  considerate  of 
the  opposition.  His  was  a  gallant  fight, 
for  which  I  salute  him. 

I  admire  very  much  his  ability  and  his 
determined  fight  not  only  for  the  resolu- 
tion he  introduced,  for  which  he  fought 
so  hard,  but  also  for  his  unswerving  op- 
position to  majority  cloture.  I  should  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  him  for 
standing  for  this  principle. 

Some  interesting  statistics  are  in- 
volved here.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  has  called  attention  to  some. 
I  recall  the  vote  2  years  ago  on  overrul- 
ing the  then  Vice  President  on  the  op- 
posite ruling  from  the  ruling  of  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  today.  I  believe  that 
vote  for  overruling  was  51  votes  to  over- 
rule and  47  votes  to  sustain.  The  vote 
today  on  the  opposite  question  was  55  to 
37.  So,  apparently,  the  Senate  is  gaining 
in  the  matter  of  its  (^position  to  major- 
ity cloture. 
I  was  interested,  too,  in  the  statistic 
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of  39  Senators  voting  against  the  invok- 
ing of  cloture,  which  also  was  a  high 
water  mark  for  the  opposition  to  invok- 
ing cloture  at  this  session  of  the  Senate. 
So  it  would  seem  that  the  opposition  to 
the  invoking  of  cloture  and  cutting  off 
debate  on  the  rules  change  continues  to 
mount,  and  the  opposition  to  this  move 
was  at  its  height  on  the  final  vote  today. 
With  39  votes  agsdnst  cloture  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  extended  debate  can  be 
called  a  filibuster  of  southern  Senators. 
Also,  I  should  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  who  has  stated  time  and  time 
again  his  opposition  to  seeking  to  ajnend 
the  rules  by  majority  vote;  and  certain- 
ly the  moral  leadership  he  exhibited 
when  he  moved  to  table  the  appeal  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  showed  him  to  be  the  great  states- 
man he  always  has  been.  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativefi,  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursiant  to  the  provisions  of  section  5, 
Public  Law  420,  83d  Congress,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Ruth  as 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
OaUaudet  College,  on  the  part  of  the 
Hoxise. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provlsloiis  of  sec- 
tion 123(a),  Public  Law  91-605,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Edmondson,  Mr.  Dow  H.  Clattszn,  and 
Mr.  ScHWKNOKL  as  members  of  ^e  Com- 
mission on  Highway  Beautlflcatlon.  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  a  resolution  on  behalf 
of  the  Joint  leadwahip. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  which  I  have  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
with  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Moatactfi  (Mr.  MncALr) ,  and  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Bocos) . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  addition  to  the  committee 
membershipe  to  which  a  Senator  may  be 
entitled  under  paragraph  6  of  rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Soiate,  a 
Senator  may  serve  as  a  member  of  any 
Joint  committee,  if  the  Senate  members 
of  that  committee  may  be  selected  only 
from  among  members  of  one  of  the 
standing  committees  named  tn  i>ara- 
graph  2  or  3  and  specified  in  the  provi- 
sion of  law  relating  to  the  selection  of 
membership  to  such  Joint  committee  and 
this  consent  agreement  shall  be  effective 
for  the  92d  Congress  only. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
request,  but  by  way  of  clarification,  let 
me  say  that  we  are  having  some  difQculty 
working  out  committee  memberships  in 
the  Joint  c:k)mmittee  on  Internal  Reve- 


nue Taxation  and.  I  believe,  in  the  C?om- 
mittee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

Tha  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam - 
BRXLL).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXTENSION    OF    RIGHT    TO    VOTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
33,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  and  that 
it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRXLL) .  The  Joint  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  LcoiSLATivK  Clirk.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  7.  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
C^>mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word 
"is",  strike  out  "hereby";  in  Une  4,  after 
the  word  "Constitution",  strike  out  "only 
if"  and  insert  "when";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  7,  strike  out  "to  the  States";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  9,  insert  "Section 
1.";  and.  at  the  begiimlng  of  line  13,  in- 
sert "Sec.  2,":  so  as  to  make  the  Joint 
resolution  read: 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of  Rep- 
resentativet  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Connress  assembled  (tvoo-thlrda  of  each 
House  conourting  therein).  That  th«  foUow- 
Ing  artlole  \»  propoeed  aa  an  am«nclment 
to  th«  ConsUtuUon  of  tb«  Unlt«<l  States, 
which  aball  be  valid  tn  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Ckio«UtutlCkn  When 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  oi  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the  Ck>ngres8: 

"AjtncLx  — 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  oltlsens  at  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  yeare  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  aball  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"Sac.  2.  The  Oongreas  ahall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appn^jtrlate  leg- 
islation." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
hopefully,  we  may  be  able  to  dispose  of 
this  constitutional  amendment  resolu- 
tion today,  although  I  would  not  guaran- 
tee it.  If  we  do  finish  it,  it  is  then  antici- 
pated that  on  tomorrow  we  will  take  up 
the  debt  limit  proposal,  provided  the 
Senate  gives  its  unanimous  consent. 
When  that  is  disposed  of.  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  some  time  next  week,  perhaps 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  we  will  take  up 
the  bill  dealing  with  Appalachia. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  express  the  hope  that  those  who 
are  Interested  in  this  most  important 
joint  resolution,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant to  come  before  this  body,  would 
come  into  the  Chamber.  I  will  have  to 
leave  to  go  a  short  distance  away  but 
I  will  be  aa  call.  I  Just  want  the  Senate 
to  know  that  it  would  be  my  intention, 
if  any  amendments  are  offered  to  the 
Joint  resolution,  to  move  to  table  such 
amendments. 


RAISING  OP  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT— 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
lesider,  in  regard  to  the  reports  I  am  fil- 
ing on  H.R.  4690,  the  bill  to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit,  that  I  have  made  plans 
that  will  take  me  out  of  town  on  Thurs- 
day and  I  would  hope  to  be  here  when 
the  bill  is  considered.  This  is  a  rather 
urgent  matter.  It  is  not  urgent  at  the 
moment,  of  course,  but  each  day  will 
make  it  more  so.  I  would  hope  that  it 
could  be  scheduled  for  consideration 
sometime  in  the  early  days  ahead. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  Just  an- 
nounced. Just  before  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  came  into  the  Chan:dt)er,  that, 
hopefully,  it  might  be  possible  to  finish 
the  pending  business  today  and  then  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Joint  leadership, 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate being  granted,  to  take  up  the  debt 
limit  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana. 

ISx.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der whether  I  might  inquire  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  whether  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  up  the  debt  limit  celling  bUl 
was  granted  or  was  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no.  It  will  be 
asked.  I  said  contingent  on  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  What  about  Appalachia? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  not  be 
ready  lutil  next  week. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


EXTENSION  OF  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
7)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  older. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  have  the  floor  at 
this  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambbell).  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  begin  an 
Important — and  historic — debate  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  7,  tiie  proposcMl 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
for  all  elections.  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal. I  loc^  forward  to  a  thorough  and 
spirited  debate.  I  hope  that  the  Senate — 
and  the  House — will  pass  this  measure 
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gnd  send  it  to  the  States — because  it  is 
the  right  thing  to  do.  I  do  not  make  such 
g  recommendation  casually.  After  spend- 
ing more  than  8  years  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, and  as  a  result  of  our  efforts  to 
secure  passage  of  the  25th  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  acutely  aware  that 
gmendlng  the  Constitution  is  an  awesome 
responsibility.  It  is  a  responsibility  I  do 
not  take  lightly.  I  think  our  Foimding 
Fathers  were  correct  in  requiring  two- 
tblrds  of  both  Houses  and  three-fourths 
of  the  State  legislatures  to  Join  in  con- 
currence before  a  major  change  could  be 
made  In  the  bedrock  constitutional  law 
of  the  land. 

No  constitutional  change  should  be 
proposed  by  this  body  imtil  there  has 
been  thorough  study  and  thought,  both 
in  the  Ck>ngre8s  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  I  firmly  believe  that  there  has 
been  such  study  and  thought,  and  that 
we  have  achieved  a  nati(mwide  political 
consensus  favoring  such  a  change  in  the 
voting  age. 

Last  week  the  subcommittee  ordered 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  7  reported  to  the 
full  committee.  The  vote  was  unanimous. 
Last  Thursday,  the  full  committee  met 
and  ordered  this  measure  reported  to  the 
full  Senate  for  consideration  on  the 
floor.  There,  too,  the  vote  was  unani- 
mous. Now  it  is  time  for  each  of  us  to 
consider  this  Issue  and  decide  how  to 
vote.  I  plan  to  support  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion because  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
solid  series  of  arguments  supporting  an 
extensl<m  of  the  franchise  to  younger 
voters. 

First,  these  younger  citizens  are  fully 
mature  enough  to  vote.  There  is  no  magic 
to  the  age  of  21.  The  21-year  age  of 
maturity  is  derived  only  from  historical 
accident.  In  the  11th  century  21  was  the 
age  at  which  most  males  were  physically 
capable  of  carrying  armor.  But  the 
physical  ability  to  carry  armor  in  the 
11th  centm-y  clearly  has  no  relation  to 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  qualifica- 
tion to  vote  in  20th  century  America.  And 
even  if  physical  maturity  were  the  crucial 
determinant  of  the  right  to  vote,  18-year 
olds  would  deserve  that  right:  Dr.  Mar- 
garet Mead  and  others  have  shown  that 
the  age  of  physical  maturity  of  American 
youth  has  dropped  more  than  3  years 
since  the  18th  centxiry.  As  Vice  President 
Agnew  said  recenUy  in  endorsing  a  low- 
ered voting  age: 

Toung  people  today  are  better  educated 
and  tbey  mattire  physically  much  sooner 
Uian  they  did  even  80  years  ega 

The  simple  fact  is  that  our  younger  cit- 
izens today  are  mentally  Eind  emotional- 
ly capable  of  full  participation  in  our 
democratic  form  of  Government.  Today 
more  than  half  of  the  18-  to  21 -year-olds 
are  receiving  some  type  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Today  nearly  80  percent  of  these 
young  people  are  high  school  graduates. 
It  Is  interesting  to  compare  these  recent 
statistics  with  some  from  1920,  when  less 
than  10  percent  went  on  to  college  and 
less  than  20  percent  of  our  yoimgsters 
actually  graduated  from  high  school. 

Second,  our  18-year-old  citizens  have 
earned  the  right  to  vote  because  they 
bear  all  or  most  of  an  adult  citizen's  re- 
Bponsibilittes.  Of  the  nearly  11  million 


18-  to  21 -year-olds  today,  about  half  are 
married  and  more  than  1  miUion  of  them 
are  responsible  for  raising  families.  An- 
other 1,400,000  are  serving  their  coim- 
try — serving  all  of  us — ^in  the  Armed 
Forces.  And  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
people  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  the  Indochina  War  over  the  past  5 
years. 

Today  more  than  3  million  young  peo- 
ple, ages  18  to  21,  are  full-time  employees 
and  taxpayers.  As  former  Attorney  (Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Clark  has  pointed  out: 

We  subject  10-12  mlUlon  young  dtlaens 
between  17  and  21  years  of  age  to  taxation 
without  repreeentatlon.  This  Is  four  tlmss 
the  peculation  of  the  Colonies  the  night  the 
tea  was  dumped  In  Boston  harbor  ...  It  ex- 
ceeds the  population  of  all  but  several  of 
the  States  of  the  TTblon. 

In  26  States,  persons  at  the  age  of  18 
can  make  wills.  In  49  States,  they  are 
treated  as  adults  in  criminal  courts  of 
law.  Can  we  Justify  holding  a  i>erson  to 
be  legally  responsible  for  his  or  her  ac- 
tions in  a  criminal  court  of  law  when  we 
continue  to  refuse  to  consider  that  same 
person  resiKtnsible  enough  to  take  action 
in  a  polling  booth?  Surdy  a  citizen's 
rights  in  our  society  ought  to  be  commen- 
surate with  his  responsibilities.  Our 
younger  citizens  have  willingly  shoul- 
dered the  responsibilities  we  have  put  on 
them,  and  it  is  morally  wrong  to  deprive 
these  citizens  of  the  vote.  By  their  ac- 
tions, they  clearly  have  earned  the  right 
to  vote. 

Third,  tiiese  younger  voters  should  be 
given  the  right  to  full  participation  in 
our  political  system  because  they  will 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  our  society. 
Although  some  of  the  student  unrest  of 
recent  years  has  led  to  deplorable  vio- 
lence and  intolerance,  much  of  the  unrest 
is  healthy.  It  refiects  the  interest  and 
concern  of  today's  youth  over  the  Im- 
portant issues  of  our  day.  The  deep  com- 
mitment of  those  18  to  21  year  olds  Is 
often  the  idealism  which  Senator  Baert 
GOLDWATXK  has  said: 

Is  exactly  what  we  need  more  of  In  this 
oountry  .  .  .  more  citizens  who  are  concerned 
enough  to  pose  high  aocl&l  and  moral  goals 
for  the  nation. 

As  Prof.  Paul  Freund  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  recently  wrote: 

I  believe  that  the  student  movement 
arotmd  the  world  Is  nothing  less  than  the 
herald  of  an  Intellectual  and  moral  revo- 
lution, which  can  portend  anew  enlighten- 
ment and  a  wider  fraternity,  or  If  repulsed 
and  repressed  can  lead  to  a  new  cynldam 
and  even  deeper  cleavages.  The  student  gen- 
eration, disillusioned  with  absolutist  slo- 
gans and  Utopian  dogmas,  has  long  slnoe 
marked  the  end  of  Ideology;  wars  of  com- 
peting isms  are  as  Intolerable  to  them  as 
wars  of  religion  became  centuries  ago.  Youth 
turned  to  pragmatism,  to  the  setting  of  spe- 
cific manageable  tasks  and  getting  them 
done.  But  that  has  proved  altogether  too  un- 
inspiring, and  youth  has  been  restless  for  a 
new  vision,  a  new  set  of  Ideals  to  supplant 
the  discarded  Ideologies. 

We  must  channel  these  energies  Into 
our  political  ssrstem  and  give  young  peo- 
ple the  real  c«>Portunity  to  influence  our 
society  in  a  peaceful  and  constructive 
manner.  The  President's  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
explored  the  relatioiuihips  between  cam- 


pus unrest  and  the  ability  of  our  young- 
er citizens  to  take  a  constructive  part 
in  the  political  process: 

TtM  nation  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  law- 
lessness ...  It  Is  no  less  permlssable  for  our 
nation  to  Ignore  the  legitimate  needs  and 
desires  of  the  young . .. 

.  .  .  We  have  seen  the  dedication  and  con- 
viction they  brought  to  the  Civil  Rlgjits 
movement  and  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  they 
have  Infused  Into  the  poUtlcal  process,  even 
though  they  lack  the  vote. 

The  anachronistic  voting-age  limitation 
tends  to  cdienate  them  from  systematic  po- 
litical processes  and  to  drive  them  mto  a 
search  for  an  alternative,  sometimes  vio- 
lent, means  to  express  their  frustrations  over 
the  gap  between  the  nation's  Ideals  and  ac- 
tions. Lowering  the  voting  age  will  provide 
them  with  a  direct,  constructive  and  demo- 
cratic rtutnnel  for  making  their  views  felt 
and  for  giving  them  a  responsible  stake  In 
the  future  of  the  nation. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  ex- 
tend the  vote  lo  18-year-olds  in  all  elec- 
tions; because  they  are  mature  enough 
in  every  way  to  exercise  the  franchise; 
because  they  have  earned  the  right  to 
vote  by  bearing  the  resp(Mislbillties  of 
citizenship;  and  because  our  society  has 
so  much  to  gain  by  bringing  the  force 
of  their  idealism  and  concern  and  en- 
ergy into  the  constructive  mechanism 
of  elective  government. 
RSAinras 

The  testimony  presented  at  recent 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  also  pro- 
vides strong  and  persuasive  support  for 
lowering  the  voting  age.  The  subcommit- 
tee held  a  series  of  compr^ensive  hear- 
ings on  May  14,  15,  and  16  of  1968  In 
the  90th  Congress,  and  on  February  18 
and  17  and  March  9  and  10  of  1970,  tn 
the  91st  Congress.  At  both  sets  of  hear- 
ings we  heard  support  for  a  lowered  vot- 
ing age  from  witnesses  representing  all 
parts  of  the  political  spectrum,  as  well 
as  from  represmtatives  of  a  great  variety 
of  organizations. 

Senator  Randolph  was  the  first  wit- 
ness at  the  hearings  in  the  91st  Congress. 
He  described  his  efforts  since  1943  on 
behalf  of  granting  18-year-olds  the  vote. 
He  said  that  allowtog  participation  by 
these  younger  voters  would  have  the  ben- 
eficial results  of  forcing  us  all  to  take  a 
"fresh  look"  at  our  political  system.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try has  to  a  great  extent  been  a  history 
of  efforts  to  expand  the  franchise  and  to 
expand  the  political  base  of  our  demo- 
cratic processes.  He  said: 

We  should  extend  our  base  by  giving  to 
young  people  not  only  the  opporttmlty,  but 
I  repeat  again  and  again,  the  responalblUty 
for  this  active,  this  full  participation.  The 
future  In  large  part  belongs  to  young  people. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  set  the  course  of  that  future. 

Former  presidential  assistant  Theo- 
dore Sorensen  brought  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's attention  the  conclusion  of  the 
Cox  commission  which  studied  the  stu- 
dent disruptions  at  Columbia  University. 
That  commission  called  the  present  gen- 
eration "the  most  intelligent,"  the  "most 
idealistic,"  the  "most  sensitive  to  public 
issues,"  and  with  a  "higher  level  of  social 
conscience  than  preceding  generations." 
Sorensen    dascribed    the    question    of 
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whether  to  lower  the  voting  age  as  ralfi- 
Ing  a  "moral  Issue."  He  said: 

For  the  very  essenoe  of  democracy  requires 
that  ita  electoral  baae  be  as  broad  as  the 
standards  of  fairneBS  and  logic  permit. 

Dr.  W.  Walter  Mennlnger  testified  in 
support  of  lowering  the  voting  age  as  a 
representative  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence.  He  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mission in  its  final  report  had  recom- 
mended a  constitutional  amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 

Dr.  Menninger  also  reminded  us  about 
the  statement  Senator  Mansfield  had 
made  during  the  subcommittee's  1968 
hearings: 

The  age  of  21  Is  not  simply  the  automatic 
chronological  door  to  the  sound  Judgment 
and  wisdom  that  Is  needed  to  exercise  the 
franchise  of  the  ballot. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  it  is  at 
18  that  young  people  traditionally  "try 
it  on  their  own."  and  "become  respon- 
sible for  themselves  and  others."  It  is  at 
18  that  "the  citizen  has  fresher  knowl- 
edge and  a  more  enthusiastic  interest  in 
government  processes." 

Dr.  Mennlnger  explored  the  experi- 
ences other  Jurisdictions  have  had  with 
lowering  the  voting  age.  He  said  that: 

Nothing  In  the  recent  history  of  states 
which  allow  tboee  imder  21  to  vote  has  In- 
dicated that  the  coUege-age  vote  Is  Irrespon- 
sible or  "radical." 

And  he  pointed  out  that,  according  to 
the  studies  of  the  1963  Commission  on 
Voting,  "where  18-year-olds  were  allowed 
to  vote,  they  voted  in  larger  proportions 
than  the  remainder  of  the  population." 
He  believed  that  this  evidence  supported 
his  thesis  that  lowering  the  voting  sige 
would  allow  the  younger  voters  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  system  when  they 
are  still  subject  to  the  "stimulation"  of 
courses  in  citizenship  and  American  his- 
tory and  reverse  the  presently  poor  turn- 
out of  voters  in  the  21-to-30  category. 

Dr.  S.  L  Hayakawa,  the  president  of 
San  Francisco  State  University,  stated 
that: 

Lowering  at  the  voting  age  ts  Just  one  of 
many  measures  that  are  necessary  to  Involve 
young  men  and  women  from  18  years  onward 
more  and  more  Into  the  life  of  government, 
of  business,  of  the  world  of  work  In  gen- 
eral, so  that  they  have  decisions  to  make 
that  ootint  in  the  world. 

He  said  that  the  vote,  aside  from  its 
role  in  the  democratic  process,  had  a 
"symbolic  mesuiing."  For  the  young  citi- 
zen, voting  Is  "like  an  initiation  rite, 
acknowledging  adulthood." 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindienst  conveyed  President  Nixon's 
views  about  the  wisdom  of  lowering  the 
voting  age.  He  said: 

America's  10  million  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  31  are  better  equipped 
today  than  ever  In  the  past  to  be  entrusted 
with  all  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges 
of  citizenship.  Their  well-informed  Intelli- 
gence, enthusiastic  interest,  and  desire  t6 
participate  In  public  afTairs  at  all  levels 
exemplifies  the  highest  qualities  of  mature 
citizenship. 

Kleindienst  also  pointed  out  to  the 
subcommittee  that  those  States  that 
have  had  experience  with  voting  at  18 
have  found  that  "their  experience  with 


young  voters  has  been  constructive  and 
positive." 

Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  urged  speedy  enactment  of  a  con- 
stitutional smiendment  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age.  He  pointed  out  that  while  the 
United  States  has  allowed  more  citizens 
to  participate  in  the  democratic  process 
over  the  years,  it  has  done  so  only  "slowly, 
Ineffectively,  and  begrudgingly."  He 
thought  that  the  amendment  should  be 
passed  "in  the  name  of  fairness  and  Jus- 
tice." And  he  added: 

But  there  is  a  more  urgent  reason.  That 
reason  Is  need,  and  that  need  Is  to  Involve 
the  young  people  in  our  processes  and  to 
learn  the  meesag*  that  they  have  to  tell  us. 
Mr.  Clark  believes  that  by  letting  young  peo- 
ple vote  soon  after  high  school  we  can  "in- 
volve them  in  our  system"  and  "keep  them 
In  meaningful  participation  in  the  system." 

Senator  Goldwatkr  appeared  and  told 
us  that  as  a  result  of  his  repeated  travels 
to  universities  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try over  the  past  few  years,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  "this  generation  of  young 
people  is  the  finest  generation  that  has 
ever  come  along."  He  said: 

To  give  a  direct  answer,  I  see  no  reason, 
from  the  point  of  Judgment,  why  our  young 
people  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  and 
I  am  talking  about  18-year-olds,  in  State  as 
well  as  Presidential  elections  ...  I  have 
confidence  In  these  people. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  said  in 
his  testimony  that: 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  lower  the 
voting  age  in  the  United  States,  and  thereby 
to  bring  American  youth  into  the  main- 
stream of  our  political  process.  To  me,  this 
is  the  most  Important  single  principle  we 
can  pursue  as  a  nation  if  we  are  to  succeed 
in  bringing  otu-  youth  Into  full  and  lasting 
participation  in  our  institutions  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  the  noted  an- 
thropologist, appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee smd  particularly  emphtuilzed 
the  fact  that  today's  young  people: 

Are  not  only  the  best  educated  generation 
that  we  have  ever  bad,  and  the  segment  of 
the  population  that  Is  better  educated  than 
any  other  group,  but  also  they  are  more 
mature  than  young  people  in  the  past. 

Testimony  was  heard  and  statements 
were  received  from  individuals  repre- 
senting countless  organizations,  includ- 
ing: Youth  Franchise  Coalition;  National 
Education  Association;  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers;  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People;  American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 
the  American  Jewish  Committee;  and 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

OREGON   AGAINST   MTTCHXIX 

On  March  13,  1970,  3  days  after  the 
hearings  were  concluded,  the  Senate 
passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970, 
which  contained  a  provision  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  all  elections  by 
statute.  In  Its  meeting  of  July  28,  1970, 
the  subcommittee  reported  the  18-year- 
old  vote  constitutional  proposals  to  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  remain  in 
the  full  committee  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  Supreme  Court  test. 

Although  the  constitutionsdity  of  low- 
ering the  voting  age  by  statute  had  been 


explored  at  length  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  and  on  the  floor  of  both 
Houses,  some  substantial  doubt  re- 
mained, and  the  act  provided  for  a  rapid 
determination  by  the  Supreme  Court.  On 
December  21,  1970,  the  Supreme  Court 
r\Ued  in  Oregon  against  Mitchell  that 
title  in  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1070 
is  constitutional  Insofar  as  it  applies  to 
Federal  elections,  but  that  the  Congress 
lacks  power  imder  the  Constitution  lo 
lower  the  voting  age  by  Federal  statute 
in  State  and  local  elections.  The  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  came  too  late  in 
the  Congress  to  allow  action  by  either 
House  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  results  of  the  Court's  decision 
were  immediately  criticized  by  election 
officials  and  others,  not  merely  because 
of  the  apparent  inconsistency,  but  be- 
cause it  would  require  a  dual -age  system 
of  registration  and  voting  said  to  be  ex- 
pensive, confusing,  and  subject  to  other 
serious  problems. 

In  response  to  these  comments,  I 
started  preparing  a  report  which  would 
explore  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  these 
criticisms,  collect  and  summarize  the 
background  material  on  the  effort  to 
lower  the  voting  age,  and  survey  the 
problems  arising  across  the  country  as 
a  result  of  Oregon  against  Mitchell.  I 
sent  telegrams  to  the  chief  election  of- 
ficials of  each  of  the  50  States  and  elec- 
tion officials  from  some  35  major  cities 
and  counties,  asking  them  to  estimate 
the  cost,  confusion,  and  other  problems 
they  cmticipated  as  a  result  of  the  dual- 
age  voting.  Newspaper  reports  of  re- 
sponses to  the  Court's  decision  were  sur- 
veyed from  across  the  country.  The 
possibility  of  prompt  State  action  to 
lower  the  voting  tige  was  analyzed  for 
every  State,  and  compared  to  the  pos- 
sibillly  of  prompt  ratification  of  a  Fed- 
eral constitutional  amendment. 

THZ   RZPORT 

In  preparing  that  report  I  found  that 
as  a  result  of  the  decision  In  Oregon 
against  Mitchell,  47  States  face  the  pos- 
sibilitary  of  having  to  administer  the 
1972  election  under  a  system  of  dual-age 
voting — voting  at  age  18  in  Federal  elec- 
tions and  at  a  greater  age  in  State  and 
local  elections.  It  is  my  belief  that  such  a 
system  of  dual-age  voting  is  morally  in- 
defensible and  patently  Illogical;  how 
can  we  deny  younger  voters  a  voice  in 
local  affairs  when  we  allow  them  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of 
the  Nation's  highest  officials?  Moreover, 
according  to  the  election  officials  I  cor- 
responded with,  dual-age  voting  may  also 
be  dangerously  complicated  and  in- 
ordinately expensive  as  well.  These 
officials  estimated  costs  amounting  to  at 
least  $10  million  to  $20  million.  Last  year 
Congress  declared  that  every  American 
over  the  age  of  18  should  be  entitled  to 
vote  In  all  elections.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  fact  that  dual-age  voting  Is  devoid 
of  principle,  and  the  feer  that  it  may  be 
imworkable  in  practice,  will  encourage 
the  Congress  to  reaffirm  that  fimda- 
mental  policy  judgment  by  prompt  pas- 
sage of  a  Federal  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  ratification  by  the  States. 

There  Is  no  basis  whatsoever.  In  logic. 
In  policy  or  In  practice,  for  denying  18- 
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year-olds  the  right  to  vote  in  State  and 
local  elections  when  they  may  vote  in 
Federal  elections.  All  of  the  argiunents 
advanced  In  favor  of  lowering  the  voting 
age  apply  with  equal  force  to  State  and 
local  elections  and  to  Federal  elections. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  areas  In  which  young 
people  have  expressed  the  greatest 
interest — for  example,  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation and  the  State  of  the  environ- 
ment— are  primarily  matters  of  local 
concern.  In  a  time  of  Increasing  interest 
in  the  decentralization  of  Government 
programs  and  resources,  there  is  simply 
no  justification  whatsoever  for  excluding 
young  people  from  participation  in  State 
and  local  elective  politics  when  we  permit 
th«n  full  piirtlclpatlon  on  the  Federal 
level. 

The  administrative  problems  of  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  a  system  of  dual- 
age  voting  have  led  election  officials  to 
raise  the  danger  of  profound  confusion 
and  delay  In  the  election  process.  In  the 
47  States  which  have  not  yet  extended 
the  franchise  to  18-year-olds,  separate 
systems  of  registration  and  voting  must 
be  established  for  nearly  10  percent  of 
the  previous  voting  age  population — more 
than  10  million  young  people.  The  attor- 
ney general  of  Oregon  has  characterized 
the  result  as  "an  Intolerable  administra- 
tive burden  on  the  States."  John  D. 
Rockefeller  IV,  secretary  of  state  of  West 
Virginia,  has  said  that  the  situation  at 
the  polling  places  on  election  day  may 
amoimt  to  "a  Jumble  of  confusion." 
Louisiana  State  Attorney  General  Jack 
Gremillion  fears  "chaos  and  confusion" 
In  the  next  general  election.  And  a  memo- 
randum prepared  for  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Minnesota  predicts  "a  nightmare 
at  best"  in  the  process  of  instructing 
voters  in  the  1972  elections. 

I  foimd  that  some  Jurisdictions  expect 
to  meet  the  problem  primarily  by  the 
purchase  of  new  voting  machines.  How- 
ever, such  a  solution  can  create  what  one 
election  official  referred  to  as  a  "suffo- 
cating expense."  And  there  Is  substantial 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  sufficient  number 
of  machines  could  be  ordered,  financed, 
and  delivered  in  time  for  the  1972  elec- 
tions. Other  jurisdictions  expect  to  re- 
solve the  problem  by  the  use  of  lock- 
out devices  on  voting  machines — where 
feasible — or  the  use  of  separate  paper 
ballots.  Both  of  these  approaches  will  re- 
quire a  substantial  increase  in  manpower, 
either  to  perform  and  supervise  the  lock- 
out function  or  to  administer  the  paper 
ballots.  Moreover,  the  use  of  paper  bal- 
lots— a  possibility  being  considered  by 
many  jurisdictions,  including  the  States 
of  Michigan,  Montana  and  North  Dakota, 
and  the  city  of  Chicago — raise  the  possi- 
bility and  the  temptation  of  vote  fraud 
often  associated  with  the  use  of  paper 
ballots. 

Whatever  approach  individual  Juris- 
dictions take  to  meet  the  problem,  many 
election  officials  fear  that  the  confusion 
and  complications  of  dual-age  voting  will 
lead  to  delay  at  the  polls.  James  C.  Kirk- 
patrick,  the  secretary  of  state  of  Missouri, 
has  suggested  that  "probably  most  im- 
portant of  all"  the  consequences  of  dual- 
age  voting  is  the  possibility  that  "the 
confusion  may  well  result  In  long  lines  at 
the  polling  places  cm  election  day,"  caus- 
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ing  voters  "to  decide  against  voting 
rather  than  be  forced  to  stand  in  line  for 
a  long  time — especially  in  bad  weather." 
It  would  be  ironic  indeed  if  in  this  man- 
ner the  Voting  Right  Act  discouraged  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise. 

Based  on  the  estimates  of  election  of- 
ficials, the  total  cost  of  implementing  a 
system  of  dual-age  voting  appears  to  be 
no  less  than  10  to  20  million  dollars — 
and  may  amount  to  substantially  more. 
Such  estimates  vary  widely  among  Juris- 
dictions. Moreover,  some  State  and  local 
officials  are  just  beginning  to  analyze  the 
problems  Involved  In  depth  and  to  can- 
vass the  possible  solutions.  In  Jurisdic- 
tions contemplating  the  use  of  separate 
voting  machines,  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $2,000  apiece,  the  initial  cost 
would  be  staggering — $1.3  million  in  Con- 
necticut, $3.6  million  in  New  York  City. 
In  Jurisdictions  choosing  to  use  voting 
machine  "lock-out"  where  possible,  or 
p«}er  ballots,  the  costs  are  harder  to  esti- 
mate because  they  involve  primarily  the 
use  of  additional  personnel;  but  election 
officials  are  nevertheless  concerned  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  expense  required.  A 
few  examples  of  responses  from  elec- 
tion officials  follow : 

Paul  Maraton,  Recorder  of  Maricopa  Coun- 
ty— including  Phoenix — Arizona,  predicted  a 
possible  expense  on  the  order  of  $60,000  re- 
sulting from  dual -age  voting. 

California  State  Assemblyman  John  Brlggs 
reported  that,  according  to  the  California 
Secretary  of  State,  it  would  coet  more  than 
1.5  million  dollars  to  Implement  dual-age 
voting  in  California.  The  Registrar-Recorder 
of  Los  Angeles  County  has  estimated  that 
"dual-age  voting  will  cost  ^>proxlmately 
$400,000  to  »600,000  additional"  in  the  county. 

Mrs.  Olorla  Schaffer,  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Connecticut,  has  estimated  that  the  State 
may  have  to  spend  $1,800,000  on  voting  ma- 
chines alone  to  implement  dual -age  voting. 

In  IlUnols,  Secretary  of  State  John  W. 
Lewis  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  40  to 
50  percent  Increase  in  election  costs  because 
of  the  need  to  keep  two  sets  of  registration 
books,  two  sets  of  ballots,  and  the  like.  The 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Eaectlou 
Commissioners  puts  the  extra  coet  for  his 
dty  alone  at  between  $150,000  and  $200,000. 

The  Indiana  State  Election  Board  has  pre- 
dicted that  it  will  cost  $170,000  for  separate 
registration  facilities,  and  for  the  printing 
and  casting  of  paper  ballots. 

In  Iowa,  dual-age  voting  could  coet  $126,- 
000  to  $150,000,  but  Secretary  of  State  Mel- 
vln  D.  Synhorst  added  that  If  voting  ma- 
chines had  to  be  purchased,  this  figure  "could 
rise  considerably  higher." 

According  to  Allen  J.  Beerman,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Nebraslca,  the  implementa- 
tion of  Oregon  D.  Mitchell  could  easily  re- 
sult In  a  30  percent  increase  in  election 
costs — an  additional  $300,000. 

New  Mexico  Secretary  of  State  Betty 
Fiorina  expects  the  cost  of  implementing 
dual-age  voting  to  total  approximately  $200,- 
000. 

Maurice  J.  CRourke,  the  President  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Elections  has  stated 
that  such  a  dual-age  voting  procedure 
"would  cost  the  city  $5,000,000  minimally. 
We  would  need  1,500  new  voting  machines, 
which  coet  $2,000  each,  and  we  would  have 
to  ^>end  at  least  $2,000,000  for  additional 
permanent  personnel  to  set  up  and  main- 
tain the  two  sets  of  registration  books  nec- 
essary for  two  categories  of  voters." 

Ward  Powler,  of  Oklahoma's  State  Election 
Board,  has  predicted  extra  costs  arising  from 
dual-age  voting  of  $50,000  to  $160,000  per 
election  year." 

Rhode  Island  relies  heavily  on  voting  ma- 


chines, and  as  a  result  Secretary  of  SUte 
August  P.  LaFrance  expects  that  additional 
expenses  could  total  nearly  "two  million 
dollars." 

Director  of  Elections  Jack  M.  Ferry  of 
Shelby  County  Tennessee,  which  Includes 
Memphis,  has  made  a  "rough  estimate  '  that 
the  extra  expenses  of  dual-age  voting  would 
amount  to  "around  $800,000." 

A.  Ludlow  Kramer,  Washington's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  gave  a  careful  estimate  of  all 
the  expenses  that  dual-age  voting  would  en- 
tall  and  concluded  that  it  would  cost  the 
State  $429,000,  a  "suffocating  expense,"  espe- 
claUy  when  his  State  Is  "desperately  strug- 
gling to  avoid  bankruptcy." 

The  difficulty  of  determining  Just  what 
constitutes  a  Federal  election  may  lead 
to  substantial  disruption  of  State  polit- 
ical party  organization  and  prolonged 
confusion  and  delay  in  the  courts.  Ore- 
gon against  Mitchell  grants  the  right  to 
vote  in  all  I'ederal  primary  elections  to 
all  18-year-old  voters.  However,  In  many 
States  the  selection  of  nominees  for  Fed- 
eral office  Is  not  performed  In  a  primary 
but  by  delegates  elected  to  State  conven- 
tions. Unless  young  voters  are  able  to  vote 
for  these  delegates,  they  will  have  no 
voice  In  the  selection  of  the  Federal 
nominees  who  will  represent  their  party. 
However,  many  of  these  elected  delegates 
also  choose  nominees  for  statewide  office 
and  perform  other  State  functions,  and 
18-year-olds  are  precluded  by  law  In  47 
of  the  50  States  from  voting  for  State  of- 
ficials. If  excluded  from  party  elections 
which  affect— directly  or  indirectly— the 
choice  of  Federal  officials.  18-year-old 
voters  are  certain  to  challenge  their  ex- 
clusion in  court,  and  very  substantial 
disruption  and  delay  may  result  before 
the  numerous  separate  and  differing 
problems  across  the  country  are  resolved. 

POSSIBUJTT  OF  LOWERING  THE  VOTINO  AGE 

A  Federal  constitutional  amendment 
offers  the  only  realistic  hope  in  most 
States  for  18-year-old  voting  before  the 
1972  elections.  Of  the  47  States  having 
voting  age  in  excess  of  18,  only  eight 
have  reported  that  It  would  be  possible 
to  lower  their  voting  age  by  State  action 
before  the  1972  general  election  without 
resorting  to  some  extraordinary  proce- 
dure, such  as  a  special  statewide  elec- 
tion. Most  of  the  remaining  States  face 
delays  that  would  preclude  final  action 
lowering  the  voting  age  before  that  date. 
Ratification  of  a  Federal  constitutional 
amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
to  be  a  realistic  possibility  by  1972.  At 
the  present  time  it  seems  likely  that  at 
least  40  State  legislatures  will  be  meet- 
ing in  1972  alone.  In  the  absence  of  any 
special  sessions,  and  the  reapportion- 
ment required  by  the  1970  census  is  like- 
ly to  make  the  fall  of  1971  and  the  spring 
of  1972  an  active  period  for  special  ses- 
sions. The  three  amendments  proposed 
by  Congress  in  the  1960's — the  23d,  24Ui, 
and  25th — were  ratified  in  an  average 
time  of  approximately  15  months;  an 
amendment  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18 
would  stand  an  excellent  chiance  of  rati- 
fication within  a  similar  period. 

CONCLirSION 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
need  to  extend  the  franchise  to  Include 
our  younger  citizens.  After  chairing  two 
sets  of  subcommittee  hearings  od  this 
issue  and  after  preparing  this  report,  I 
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am  now  convinced — more  firmly  than 
ever  before— that  the  time  has  come  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18  In  every  elec- 
tion across  the  land — because  it  Is  right. 
And  If  the  many  problems  of  dual-age 
voting  force  us  to  confront  the  question 
more  promptly,  so  much  the  better.  Low- 
ering the  voting  age  is  sound  principle, 
sound  policy,  and  sound  practice.  The 
Ck)ngress  should  complete  its  action  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  and  send  the 
amendment  to  the  States  for  ratification. 
Mr.  President,  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  <«)en  the  debate  which  I  hope  will  lead 
to  final  ratification  of  one  of  the  most 
Important  constitutional  amendments 
ever  to  be  presented  to  this  body. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  matter  which 
Is  the  pending  order  of  business,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7,  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  would  lower 
the  voting  age  for  all  elections  to  18. 

The  principal  sponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  7  is  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph;  ,  who 
has  been  involved  in  this  effort  since 
1942.  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  7  is  also 
cosponsored  by  86  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  This  matter  has  been  of  great 
concern  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
since  his  first  days  in  the  Indiana  State 
Legislature  back  In  1955. 

I  think  it  is  critical  today  that  young 
Americans  who  are  asked  to  bear  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  have  some 
voice  in  determining  what  national  policy 
shall  be. 

The  inequity  existing  in  the  dlsen- 
Xranchisement  of  18-,  19-,  and  20-year- 
olds  can  be  documented  at  length.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  moet  glaring 
inequity  is  manifest  in  the  casualty  lists 
which  have  been  compiled  over  the  years 
in  Vietnam.  The  casualty  liste  disclose 
the  tragic  circumstance  that  half  the 
yoimg  men  who  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  their  country  over  the  years 
by  following  the  policy  of  their  country 
in  South  Vietnam — I  repeat,  one-half, 
Mr.  President,  of  those  who  died  on  the 
battlefields  of  Vietnam — were  not  old 
enough  to  vote  for  the  public  officials 
who  sent  them  there. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can.  In  good 
oonsclence,  continue  to  tolerate  such  a 
travesty.  But.  Mr.  President,  the  reasons 
for  lowering  the  voting  age  go  beyond 
the  equality  that  should  be  accorded 
18-,  19-,  and  20-year-old  citizens. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  the  country  wlU  benefit  by 
the  active  Inclusion  In  the  body  politic 
of  those  now  kept  without. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
versing at  length  on  our  campuses.  In 
our  cities  and  In  our  factories  with 
young  people  of  all  ages,  I  believe  that 
our  younger  citizens  are  today  qualified 
to  vote  as  they  never  have  been  before. 
There  are  a  few  young  people  who,  by 
their  acts  and  deeds,  have  shown  they 
are  not  qualified  to  vote.  But  is  there 
anyone  here  who  can  say  that  the  same 
is  not  true  of  some  of  those  who  are 
older? 

Young  people  have  their  weaknesses 
and  iheii  strengths.  Just  as  older  peo- 
ple do. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  problem  that 
I  think  the  Rxooro  should  contain  came 


to  light  at  the  hearings  which  were  held 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments. 

Interestingly  enough  some  of  the  most 
radical  youth  organizations  refused  to 
testify  in  support  of  the  18-year-old 
vote. 

At  first  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand that.  However,  on  closer  examina- 
tion, it  becsime  obvious  why  these  or- 
ganizations would  not  want  to  see  the 
voting  age  lowered. 

The  main  rallying  cry  of  these  groups 
Is  that  we  should  destroy  our  democratic 
system.  I  say  democratic  system  with  a 
small  "d"  out  of  deference  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
KER).  They  say  that  we  should  destroy 
our  system,  because  there  is  no  place  in 
It  for  young  people  today.  They  use  this 
as  a  rallying  cry  on  the  campuses  and  in 
youth  clubs.  They  say : 

We  will  destroy  the  system,  tear  It  down, 
and  build  a  new  and  better  Utopian  one,  and 
you  as  young  people  have  a  piece  of  the 
action. 
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How  devastating  It  would  be  to  the 
main  rallying  cry  of  those  groups  if  the 
very  system  they  say  Is  sterile  and  unre- 
sponsive to  change  proves  that  It  can 
change,  and  purges  Itself  of  Inequities. 

No  other  one  piece  of  legislation  can 
do  as  much  to  convince  the  younger 
people  that  there  is  a  place  for  them 
within  the  system;  nothing  else  can  do 
more  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
work  their  will  within  the  system  than 
the  measure  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  a  brief  note  on 
history  should  be  interjected  here  so  that 
the  Record  will  be  consistent. 

All  of  use  are  aware  that  title  in  of  the 
1970  Voting  Rights  Act  contained  a  pro- 
vision similar  to  that  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
other  Senators  Joined  in  introducing  the 
amendment  to  the  1970  Voting  Rights 
Act  which,  by  statute,  said  that  18-year- 
olds  should  be  given  the  franchise. 

On  December  21,  1970,  in  Oregon 
against  Mitchell,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  Congress  had  the  authority  to 
establish  the  voting  age  for  Federal  elec- 
tions only.  Thus,  the  result  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  was  to  enfranchise 
the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds  to  vote  for 
the  President.  Vice  President,  Senators, 
and  Congressmen. 

I  think  it  would  be  rather  kind  to  sug- 
gest that  there  Is  an  Inconsistency  in- 
volved in  a  voting  criteria  that  says  that 
young  people  are  qualified  to  vote  for  a 
President,  but  not  qualified  to  vote  for 
school  board  members,  are  qualified  to 
vote  for  a  JJS.  Senator,  but  are  not  quali- 
fied to  vote  for  a  State  Senator. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity — to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  by  constitutional 
amendment  what  we  could  not  do  by 
statute. 

If  there  Is  any  level  of  participation 
where  young  people  need  to  feel  Involved, 
it  seems  to  me  It  is  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  Young  people  never  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  their  President,  never 
know  their  Senators,  and  perhaps  do  not 


know  their  Congressmen.  However,  they 
come  in  touch  day  by  day  with  their 
school  board  members,  their  mayor  and 
their  local  officials. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  put 
our  house  in  order.  A  comprehensive  and 
thorough  report  prepared  by  my  sub- 
committee on  constitutional  amend- 
ments—for which  Mr.  Peter  W.  Coogan 
and  Mr.  P.  J.  Mode  did  an  excellent  Job 
of  research — contains  data  from  the 
prime  election  official  in  every  State. 
That  report  carefully  documents  the  dif- 
ficulties and  confusion  which  will  result 
If  we  are  not  successful  with  this  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Each  election  official  in  the  country 
will  have  to  compile  two  sets  of  lists- 
one  set  for  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote 
for  President,  Vice  President,  Senators, 
and  Congressmen — including  the  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-olds — and  another  list 
of  those  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  all 
other  offices.  Of  course  this  latter  list  will 
exclude  the  18-,  19-.  and  20-year-olds. 
With  all  Its  ramifications,  dual-age  vot- 
ing is  estimated  to  cost  between  $10  and 
$20  million.  Election  officials  have  pre- 
dicted untold  confusion  on  election  day 
in  almost  every  precinct  in  America. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  quickly. 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  soon  follow 
suit.  We  Just  barely  have  time  to  refer 
this  to  the  State  legislatures  so  that  we 
can  get  the  necessary  38  legislatures  to 
ratify  this  and  make  it  effective  before 
the  1972  election. 

I  would  Just  like  to  finish  with  one  last 
thought,  if  I  may,  Mr.  President.  As  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  travel 
around  the  country,  I  have  been  deeply 
disturbed  at  the  mmiber  of  people  who 
have  begun  to  lose  faith  in  their  coun- 
try and  in  our  democratic  processes.  I 
fear  that  many  of  them  are  losing  faith 
in  themselves. 

Faith  can  be  very  strong  medicine  for 
some  of  the  problems  that  confront  us 
today.  I  know  of  no  one  act  that  can  do 
more  to  shore  up  faith  in  our  system, 
particularly  as  far  as  young  people  are 
concerned,  than  passing  this  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

I  do  not  hold  it  out  as  a  panacea  for 
all  ills  that  confront  us.  However,  if  de- 
mocracy means  anything,  it  means  the 
cap€iclty,  the  ability,  and  the  opportunity 
for  people  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tiny. 

By  acting  favorably  on  this  constitu- 
tional amendment,  we  will  be  saying  to 
the  some  11.5  million  young  Americans 
who  are  now  treated  as  second-class 
citizens  and  required  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  citizenship  but  not  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  and  participate  in  the 
governmental  processes,  "Have  faith,  be- 
cause this  system  is  going  to  make  itself 
available  to  you." 

Then.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  up  to 
them  to  use  It  Justly  and  wisely.  I  believe 
that  these  younger  voters  will  help  us 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problems 
that  confront  us  now,  and  those  which 
will  confront  yet  unborn  generations. 

Mr.  I*re8ldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  statistical,  technical, 
and  historical  articles  not  included  in 
the  record  of  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee  on    Constitutional    Amend- 
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ments,  and  excerpts  from  my  report  en- 
titled "Lowering  the  Voting  Age  to  18, 
a  50-State  Survey  of  the  Costs  and  Other 
Problems  of  Dual- Age  Voting,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materitd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
LowsRiMa  THE  Voting  Aoe  to  18:  A  60-8tat« 

SuRVST  or  thc  Costs  and  Otkxk  Psoblcms 

OF  Dtjal-Aoe  Voting 

introduction 

Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  has  In  recent 
years  gained  broad,  national  support  from  all 
segments  of  the  political  and  Ideological 
spectrum.  Encouraging  and  responding  to 
this  emerging  consensus,  the  Qlst  Congress 
enacted  Title  III  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970,  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  In  all  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  elections,  primary  and 
general. 

Although  the  constitutionality  of  lowering 
the  voting  age  by  statute  had  been  explored 
at  length  In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
and  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses,  some  sub- 
stantial doubt  remained,  and  the  Act  pro- 
vided for  a  rapid  determination  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  On  December  21,  1970,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  In  Oregon  v.  Mitchell  that 
Title  in  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970  la 
constitutional  Insofar  as  It  applies  to  Federal 
elections,  but  that  the  Congress  lacks  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  lower  the  voting 
age  by  Federal  statute  In  State  and  local 
elections.  The  results  of  the  Court's  decision 
were  Immediately  criticized  by  election  offl- 
clals  and  others,  not  merely  because  of  the 
apparent  Inconsistency,  but  because  It  would 
require  a  dual -age  system  of  registration  and 
voting  said  to  be  expensive,  confusing,  and 
subject  to  other  serious  problems. 

This  report  was  undertaken  to  explore  the 
scope  and  magnitude  of  these  criticisms,  to 
collect  and  summarize  the  background  mate- 
rial on  the  effort  to  lower  the  voting  age,  and 
to  survey  the  problems  arising  across  the 
country  as  a  result  of  Oregon  v.  Mitchell. 
The  chief  election  officials  of  each  of  the  60 
States — and  election  officials  from  some  3S 
major  cities  and  counties — were  asked  to 
estimate  the  cost,  confusion,  and  other  prob- 
lems they  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  dual- 
age  voting.  Newspaper  repwrts  of  responses 
to  the  Court's  decision  were  surveyed  from 
across  the  country.  The  possibility  of  prompt 
State  action  to  lower  the  voting  age  was 
analyzed  for  every  State,  and  compared  to 
the  possibility  of  prompt  ratification  of  a 
Federal  constitutional  amendment. 

This  report  Is  presented  in  the  hope  that 
It  win  speed  Congressional  action  to  adopt 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  18  In  all  elections — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — which  can  then  be 
sent  promptly  to  the  States  for  ratlflcatlou- 

THE    CASE    roa    18-TZAK-OU>    TOTINa 

In  recent  years,  we  have  achieved  a  na- 
tionwide political  consensus  favoring  a  lower- 
ing of  the  voting  age  to  18.  In  the  extensive 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  In  the  9lst  Con- 
gress, the  objective  was  agreed  to  by  Senator 
Barry  Ooldwater  and  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  by  Deputy  Attorney  General  Rich- 
ard EUelndlenst  and  former  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  Ramsey  Clark.  This  consensus  has  emer- 
ged from  a  solid  series  of  arguments  support- 
ing an  extension  of  the  franchise  to  younger 
voters. 

First,  these  yotmgcr  citizens  are  fully  ma- 
ture enough  to  vote.  There  Is  no  magic  to 
the  age  of  21.  The  21  year  age  of  maturity 
la  derived  only  from  historical  accident. 
In  the  eleventh  century  21  was  the 
age  at  which  most  males  were  physi- 
cally  capable   of   carrying  armor.   But   the 


physical  ability  to  carry  armor  In  the 
eleventh  century  clearly  has  no  relation  to 
the  Intellectual  and  emotional  qualifications 
to  vote  in  twentieth  century  America.  And 
even  if  physical  maturity  were  the  crucial 
determinant  of  the  right  to  vote,  18-year- 
olds  would  deserve  that  right:  Dr.  Margaret 
Mead  and  others  have  shown  that  the  age 
of  physical  maturity  of  American  youth  has 
dropped  more  than  three  years  since  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  Vice  President  Agnew 
said  recently  In  endorsing  a  lowered  voting 
age,  "young  people  today  are  better  educated 
and  they  mature  physically  much  sooner 
than  they  did  even  60  years  ago." 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  our  younger  citi- 
zens today  are  mentally  and  emotionally  ca- 
pable of  full  participation  in  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  Today  more  than  half 
of  the  18-  to  ai-year  olds  are  receiving  some 
type  of  higher  education.  Today  nearly  80 
percent  of  these  young  people  are  high  school 
graduates.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these 
recent  statistics  with  some  from  1920,  when 
less  than  10  percent  went  on  to  college  and 
less  than  20  percent  of  our  youngsters  ac- 
tually graduated  from  high  school. 

Second,  our  18-year-old  cltisens  have 
earned  the  right  to  vote  because  they  bear 
all  or  most  of  an  adult  citizen's  responsibili- 
ties. Of  the  nearly  11  million  18-to-2l-year- 
olds  today,  about  half  are  married  and  more 
than  1  million  of  them  are  responsible  for 
raising  families.  Another  1,400,000  are  serv- 
ing their  country,  serving  all  of  us.  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  And  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  people  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice 
m  the  Indochina  War  over  the  past  five  years. 

Today  more  than  3  million  young  people, 
ages  18  to  21,  are  full-time  employees  and 
taxpayers.  As  former  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  has  pointed  out: 

"We  subject  10-12  million  young  citizens 
between  17  and  21  years  of  age  to  taxation 
without  representation.  This  Is  four  times  the 
population  of  the  Colonies  the  night  the  tea 
was  dumped  In  Boeton  harbor. ...  It  exceeds 
the  population  of  all  but  several  of  the 
States  of  the  Union." 

In  26  States,  persons  at  the  age  of  18 
can  make  wills.  In  49  Statee,  they  are  treated 
as  adults  in  criminal  courts  of  law.  Can  we 
Justify  holding  a  person  to  be  legally  re- 
sponsible for  his  or  her  actions  In  a  criminal 
court  of  law  when  we  continue  to  refuse 
to  consider  that  same  person  responsible 
enough  to  take  action  In  a  polling  booth? 
Surely  a  citizen's  rights  m  our  society  ought 
to  be  commensurate  wltli  his  responsibil- 
ities. Our  younger  citizens  have  willingly 
shouldered  the  responsibilities  we  have  put 
on  them,  and  It  Is  morally  wrong  to  deprive 
these  citizens  of  the  vote.  By  their  actions, 
they  clearly  have  earned  the  right  to  vote. 

Third,  these  younger  voters  should  be 
given  the  right  to  fuU  participation  In  oiu- 
political  system  because  they  will  contrib- 
ute a  great  deal  to  our  society.  Although 
some  of  the  student  unrest  of  recent  years 
has  led  to  deplorable  violence  and  intoler- 
ance, much  of  this  unrest  is  healthy.  It  re- 
flects the  Interest  and  concern  of  today's 
youth  over  the  important  Issues  of  oar  day. 
The  deep  commitment  of  those  18  to  21 
years  old  Is  often  the  Idealism  which  Sen- 
ator Barry  Ooldwater  has  said  "is  exactly 
what  we  need  more  of  In  the  country  . . . 
more  citizens  who  are  concerned  enough  to 
pose  high  social  and  moral  goals  for  the 
Nation."  As  Professor  PaiU  Freund  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School  recently  wrote: 

"I  believe  that  the  student  movement 
around  the  world  is  nothing  less  than  the 
herald  of  an  Intellectual  and  moral  revolu- 
tion, v^lch  can  portend  a  new  enlighten- 
ment and  a  wider  fraternity,  or  if  repulsed 
and  repressed  can  lead  to  a  new  cynicism 
and  even  deeper  cleavages.  The  student  gen- 
eration, dlslUusloned  with  absolutists  slo- 
gans and  utc^lan  dogmas,  has  long  slDoe 
ipa,rked  the  end  of  Ideology:  wars  of  oom" 


pstlng  Isms  are  as  Intolerable  to  them  as 
wan  of  religion  becaoxe  centuries  ago. 
Youth  turned  to  pragmatism  to  the  setting 
of  speclflc  manageable  taalcs  and  getting 
them  done.  But  that  has  proved  altogether 
too  uninspiring,  and  youth  has  been  rest- 
less for  a  new  vision,  a  new  set  of  ideals  to 
supplant  the  discarded  Ideologies." 

We  must  channel  these  energies  into  our 
political  system  and  give  young  people  the 
real  op]x>rtunlty  to  Influence  our  society  In 
a  peaceful  and  constructive  manner.  The 
President's  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  explored  the  rela- 
tionships between  campus  unrest  and  the 
ability  of  our  younger  citizens  to  take  a 
constructive  part  In  the  political  process: 

"The  nation  cannot  afford  to  ignore  law- 
lessness. ...  It  Is  no  less  permissible  for  our 
nation  to  Ignore  the  legitimate  needs  and 
desires  of  th<t  young.  .  .  . 

.  .  We  have  seen  the  dedication  and  con- 
viction they  brought  to  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  and  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  they 
have  Infused  Into  the  political  process,  even 
though  they  lack  the  vote. 

"The  anachronistic  voting-age  limitation 
tends  to  alienate  them  from  systematic  polit- 
ical processes  and  to  drive  them  Into  a 
search  for  an  alternative,  sometimes  violent, 
means  to  express  their  frustrations  over  the 
gap  between  the  nation's  ideals  and  actions. 
Lowering  the  voting  age  will  provide  them 
with  a  direct,  constructive  and  democratic 
channel  for  making  their  views  felt  and  for 
giving  them  a  respoiulble  stake  In  the  futui* 
of  the  nation." 

Thus  the  time  has  come  to  extend  the 
vote  to  18-year -olds  in  all  elections:  because 
they  are  mature  enough  in  every  way  to  exer- 
cise the  franchise:  because  they  have  earned 
the  right  to  vote  by  bearing  the  responsibil- 
ities of  citizenship;  and  because  our  society 
has  so  much  to  gain  by  brlngli  g  the  fore* 
of  their  Idealism  and  concern  and  energy 
Into  the  constructive  mechanism  of  elective 
government. 

histost  or  ErroBTS  to  lowes  the  voTiiro  sa> 
A.  Action  by  the  States 

Nine  States  now  have  voting  ages  under  21 
although  only  three  of  these  have  reduced 
the  voting  age  to  18.  Georgia  was  the  first  to 
act:  m  1943  Its  voters  ratified  an  18-year-old 
voting  amendment  by  more  than  a  two  to 
one  margin.  In  1959  the  voters  of  Kentucky 
approved  a  referendum — by  almost  a  two 
to  one  margin — ^whlch  lowered  that  Bute's 
voting  age  to  18.  Hawaii  Joined  the  Union  In 
1969  and  carried  with  it  Its  1960  constitution, 
which  allowed  Its  residents  to  vote  once  they 
became  20.  When  Alaska  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.  Its  constitution — which  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  Its  voters  on 
April  24,  1968 — contained  a  19-year-old  vot- 
ing age.  In  1960  the  State  legislature  pro- 
posed lowering  the  age  to  18.  This  amend- 
ment was  approved  by  the  State's  voters  in 
the  1970  elections  and  has  now  taken  effect. 

Several  other  changes  la  State  constitu- 
tions relating  to  voting  ages  were  approved 
by  the  voters  in  the  1970  elections.  Maine 
voters  agreed  to  enfranchise  their  20-year- 
olds.  Massachusetts  voters  extended  the  vote 
to  those  19  and  over.  Minnesota  and  Montana 
did  the  same  thing.  Nebraska  lowered  lu  vot- 
ing age  to  20. 

In  at  least  three  other  States  there  has 
been  recent  legislative  action  to  lay  tbs 
groundwork  for  a  State  constitutional 
amendment,  but  In  these  Statee  the  voting 
age  remains  21  because  the  amendment  proc- 
ess has  not  yet  been  completed.  In  Delaware 
the  State  legislature  has  approved  a  19-year- 
old  vote  proposal,  but  final  ratification  re- 
quires the  approval  of  a  subsequent  State 
legislature.  The  New  York  State  Assembly  has 
twice  approved  an  18-year-old  vote  amend- 
ment. That  proposal  will  go  to  the  votsrs  for 
E4tlflc»tlcn  In  the  November  1971  eleetlons. 
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Nevada  legislators  gave  approval  to  an  18- 
7ear-old  voting  eonenrtment  In  1969.  If  the 
legislature  again  approves  this  same  measure. 
It  could  be  voted  on  by  the  people  In  1973. 

The  California  constitutional  commission 
has  recommended  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
19,  but  the  legislature  has  yet  to  take  action. 

In  addition  to  the  above  action,  there  have 
been  popular  referenda  and  legislative  action 
on  the  Issue  of  lowering  the  voting  age  in  the 
following  additional  States:  Idaho,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Illinois,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Florida,  Wyoming,  Con- 
necticut, and  Hawaii. 

B.  Actum  ty  the  Congress 
The  Idea  of  amending  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  for 
both  Federal  and  State  elections  is  not  new. 
In  modern  times  the  first  Joint  Resolutions 
proposing  such  a  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion were  submitted  in  the  77th  Congress. 
Cr.  October  21,  1942,  Jennings  Randolph, 
then  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  354. 
Since  that  time,  more  than  160  similar  pro- 
posals have  been  Introduced,  at  least  one  in 
each  subsequent  Congress.  In  the  early  years, 
such  proposals  attracted  few  other  support- 
ers, but  over  the  years  Congressional  support 
for  lowering  the  voting  age  has  become  in- 
creasingly strong.  Senator  Randolph's  18- 
year-old  vote  amendment  In  the  02nd  Con- 
gress. Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  has  85 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  cosponsors. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  first  pro- 
posal, the  issue  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18  has  been  thoroughly  studied  in  the  Con- 
gress. Congressman  Celler,  then  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  conducted  hearings  on  the  Ran- 
dolph proposal  on  October  20,  1943,  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  were  con- 
ducted In  the  sand,  83rd,  87th,  00th  and  Olot 
Congresses. 

While  there  has  been  thorough  committee 
study  over  the  years,  these  Joint  Resolutions 
have  not  been  reported  out  of  committee, 
with  one  exception.  In  the  83rd  Cong^ress, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  53  w&a  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  (S.  Rep. 
No.  1075)  and  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  It  failed  on  a  vote  of  34  to  34,  flv« 
votes  short  of  the  required  two-thirds  major- 
ity. (For  floor  debate,  see  Cong.  Record,  vol. 
100.  pp.  6011,  6956,  6963.  6060.) 

C.  The  1970  hearings 

By  far  the  most  comprehensive  hearings 
were  those  held  by  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  on  May 
14.  16,  and  16  of  1068  in  the  OOth  Congress, 
and  on  February  16  and  17  and  March  0  and 
10  of  1970,  in  the  91st  Congress.  At  both  sets 
of  hearings  support  was  heard  from  witnesses 
representing  all  parts  of  the  political  spec- 
trum as  well  as  from  representatives  of  a 
great  variety  of  organizations. 

Senator  Randolph  was  the  first  witness 
at  the  hearings  In  the  9lBt  Congress.  He  de- 
scribed his  efforts  since  1943  on  behalf  of 
granting  18-year-old8  the  vote.  He  said  that 
allowing  participation  by  these  younger 
voters  woTild  have  the  beneficial  result  of 
forcing  us  all  to  take  a  "fresh  look"  at  our 
political  system.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
history  of  this  country  has  to  a  great  extent 
been  a  history  of  efforts  to  expand  the  fran- 
chise and  to  expand  the  political  base  of  our 
democratic  processes.  He  said: 

"We  should  extend  o\ir  base  by  giving  to 
the  young  people  not  only  the  opportunity, 
but  I  repeat  again  and  again,  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  active,  this  full  participa- 
tion. The  future  In  large  part  belongs  to 
young  people.  It  is  Imperative  that  they  have 
the  opportunity  to  help  set  the  course  of 
that  lutun." 

Former  Presidential  Assistant  Theodore 
Sorenaen  brought  to  the  Subcommittee's  at- 


tention the  conclusion  of  the  Cox  Commis- 
sion which  studied  the  student  disruptions 
at  Columbia  University.  That  Commission 
called  the  present  generation  "the  most  In- 
telligent," the  "most  Idealistic,"  the  "most 
sensitive  to  public  issues,"  and  with  a 
"higher  level  of  sooial  conscience  than  pre- 
ceding generations."  Sorensen  described  the 
question  of  whether  to  lower  the  voting  age 
as  raising  a  "moral  issue."  He  said:  "For  the 
very  essence  of  democracy  requires  that  its 
electoral  base  be  as  broad  as  the  standards 
of  fairness  and  logic  permit." 

Dr.  W.  Walter  Mennlnger  testified  in  sup- 
port of  lowering  the  voting  age  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence.  He  point- 
ed out  that  the  Commission  in  its  final  re- 
port had  recommended  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to   18. 

Dr.  Mennlnger  also  reminded  the  Subcom- 
mittee about  the  statement  Senator  Mans- 
field had  made  during  the  Subcommittee's 
1968  hearings:  "The  age  of  21  is  not  simply 
the  automatic  chronological  door  to  the 
sound  Judgment  and  wisdom  that  Is  needed 
to  exercise  the  franchise  of  the  ballot."  He 
went  on  to  point  out  that  It  is  at  18  that 
young  people  traditionally  "try  it  on  their 
own,"  and  "become  responsible  for  them- 
selves and  others."  It  is  at  18  that  "the  citi- 
zen has  fresher  knowledg^e  and  a  more  en- 
thusiastic Interest  In  government  processes." 

Dr.  Mennlnger  explored  the  experiences 
other  Jurisdictions  have  had  with  lowering 
the  voting  age.  He  said  that  "nothing  in  the 
recent  history  of  states  which  allow  those 
under  21  to  vote  has  indicated  that  the 
college-age  vote  is  irresponsible  or  'radical.'  " 
And  he  pointed  out  that,  according  to  the 
studies  of  the  1963  Commission  on  Voting, 
"where  18-year-olds  were  allowed  to  vote, 
they  voted  in  larger  proportions  than  the 
remainder  of  the  population."  He  believed 
that  this  evidence  supported  his  thesis  that 
lowering  the  voting  age  would  allow  the 
younger  voters  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
system  when  they  are  still  subject  to  the 
"stimulation"  of  courses  in  citizenship  and 
American  history  and  reverse  the  presently 
poor  turnout  of  voters  in  the  21  to  30  cate- 
gory. 

Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  the  President  of  San 
Francisco  State  University,  stated  that  "low- 
ering of  voting  age  is  Just  one  of  many  meas- 
ures that  are  necessary  to  Involve  young  men 
and  women  from  18  years  onward  more  and 
more  into  the  life  of  government,  of  business, 
of  the  world  of  work  in  general,  so  that  they 
have  decisions  to  make  that  count  in  the 
world."  He  said  that  the  vote,  aside  from  its 
role  In  the  democratic  process,  had  a  "sym- 
bolic meaning."  For  the  young  citizen,  vot- 
liLg  is  "like  an  initiation  rite,  acknowledging 
adulthood." 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard  Klein- 
dlenst  conveyed  President  Nixon's  views 
about  the  wisdom  of  lowering  the  voting  age. 
He  said: 

"America's  10  million  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  are  better  equip- 
ped today  than  ever  In  the  past  to  be  entrust- 
ed with  all  of  the  responslbllitiee  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship.  Their  well-informed  in- 
telligence, enthusiastic  interest,  and  desire  to 
participate  in  public  affairs  at  all  levels  ex- 
emplifies the  highest  qualities  of  mature  citi- 
zenship." 

Kleindienst  also  pointed  out  to  the  Sub- 
committee that  those  States  that  have  had 
experience  with  voting  at  18  have  found  that 
'their  experience  with  young  voters  has  been 
constructive  and  positive." 

Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
urged  speedy  enactment  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age.  He 
pointed  out  that  while  the  United  States  has 
allowed  more  citizens  to  peu-tlclpate  In  the 
democratic  process  over  the  years,  it  has  done 
so  only  "slowly,  Ineffectively,  and  begrudg- 


Ingly."  He  thought  that  the  amendment 
should  be  passed  "in  the  name  of  fairness  and 
Justice."  And  he  added:  "But  there  is  a  more 
vurgent  reason.  That  reason  is  need,  and  that 
need  is  to  involve  the  young  people  in  our 
processes  and  to  learn  the  message  that  they 
have  to  tell  us."  Mr.  Clark  believes  that  by 
letting  young  people  vote  soon  after  high 
school  we  can  "involve  them  in  our  system" 
and  "keep  them  in  meaningful  participation 
In  the  system." 

Senator  Ooldwater  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  and  said  that  as  a  result  of  his 
reflated  travels  to  universities  In  every  part 
of  the  country  over  the  past  few  years,  he  is 
convinced  that  "this  generation  of  young 
people  Is  the  finest  generation  that  has  ever 
come  along. "  He  said,  "to  give  a  direct  an- 
swer, I  see  no  reason,  from  the  point  of  Judg- 
ment, why  our  young  people  should  not  be 
allowed  to  vote,  and  I  am  talking  about  18- 
year-olds,  in  State  as  well  as  Presidential 
elections.  ...  I  have  confidence  in  these 
people." 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  said  in  his 
testimony  that: 

"I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  lower  the 
voUng  age  In  the  United  States,  and  thereby 
to  bring  American  youth  Into  the  mainstream 
of  our  political  process.  To  me,  this  is  the 
most  important  single  principle  we  can  pur- 
sue as  a  nation  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  bring- 
ing our  youth  Into  full  and  lasting  partici- 
pation in  our  institutions  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment." 

Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  the  noted  anthropol- 
ogist, appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  and 
particularly  emphasized  the  fact  that  today's 
young  people  "are  not  only  the  best  educated 
generation  that  we  have  ever  had,  and  the 
segment  of  the  population  that  Is  better  edu- 
cated than  any  other  group,  but  also  they  are 
more  mature  than  young  people  In  the  past." 

Testimony  was  heard  and  statements  were 
received  from  individuals  representing 
countless  organizations,  including:  Touth 
Franchise  Coalition;  National  Education  As- 
sociation; American  Federation  of  Teachers; 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People;  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union;  the  American  Jewish  Committee;  and 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  Tork. 

On  March  13,  1070,  three  days  after  the 
hearings  were  concluded,  the  Senate  passed 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1070,  which  con- 
tained a  provision  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18  In  all  elections  by  statute.  In  its  meet- 
ing of  July  28,  1070,  the  Subcommittee  re- 
ported the  18-year-old  vote  constitutional 
proposals  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  re- 
main in  the  full  Committee  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  Supreme  Court  test.  The 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell  came  too  late  in  the  Congress  to 
allow  action  by  either  House  before  the  end 
of  the  Session. 

D.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  o/  1970 
After  the  first  series  of  18-year-old  voting 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  in  the  9l8t  Con- 
gress, Senator  Kennedy  suggested  that  Con- 
gress might  have  the  constitutional  power 
to  lower  the  voting  age  in  all  elections  by 
statute,  thus  making  a  constitutional 
amendment  unnecessary.  Senator  Mans- 
field— Joined  by  Senators  Magnuson,  Ken- 
nedy, and  other  supporters — introduced  such 
a  provision  as  an  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1970,  which  was  then  being 
debated  by  the  Senate. 

The  Subcommittee  immediately  began  a 
second  series  of  hearings,  devoted  primarily 
to  this  issue.  Support  for  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  by  statute  was  heard  from  a  series 
of  witnesses,  including  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Ooldwater.  The  Subcommittee  also 
studied  the  views  of  a  number  of  experts 
in   constitutional   law.   Professor   Archibald 
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Cox  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  a  former 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States,  took 
the  position  that: 

"States  in  which  the  voting  age  Is  twenty- 
one  put  those  who  are  18.  10,  and  20  in  s 
separate  class  from  those  who  have  reached 
their  twenty-first  birthday.  Under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  the  question  Is  whether 
the  classification  Is  reasonable  or  arbitrary 
and  capricious.  Undoubtedly,  the  Supreme 
Court  would  sustain  such  a  State  rule  in 
the  absence  of  federal  legislation.  Under 
Section  6  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
however,  the  Congress  has  the  power  to  make 
its  own  determination. 

'If  Oongrees  upon  reviewing  these  and  re- 
lated facts  should  find  the  classification  In- 
vldlovis  under  contemporary  conditions,  the 
Court,  if  It  adhered  to  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan, 
should  sustain  the  legislation." 

Professor  Cox  and  his  Harvard  Law  School 
colleague,  Professor  Paul  n«und,  later 
pointed  out: 

Kateenbach  v.  Morgan  recognizes  that 
under  Section  8  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, Congress  has  the  power — and  we  think 
the  responsibility — to  make  its  own  investi- 
gation and  findings  on  the  constitutionality 
of  state  voting  classifications,  which  is  con- 
clusive If  the  Court  can  "perceive  a  basis 
upon  which  the  Congress  might  resolve  the 
confilct  as  It  did." 

"To  limit  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  to  "polic- 
ing state  restrictions  on  ethnic  minorities' 
Is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  eqiial  protec- 
tion clause,  which  Section  5  gives  Congress 
the  power  to  enforce,  condemns.  In  the  words 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  'any  unjustified  dis- 
crimination in  determining  who  may  par- 
ticipate in  political  affairs  or  the  selection 
of  public  otRclals.'  Indeed,  Section  S  is  the 
primary,  if  not  only  source  of  authority  for 
eliminating  all  literacy  tests  and  reducing 
residency  requirements  as  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice." 

After  three  days  of  debate,  the  Senate 
adopted  Senator  Mansfield's  Amendment  No. 
545  by  a  vote  of  64  to  17,  on  March  12,  1070. 
The  Amendment  added  Title  III — providing 
for  an  18-year-old  vote  In  all  elections.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local,  general  and  primary— 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  the  following  day,  March 
13,  1970,  and  was  returned  to  the  Hovise, 
where  It  was  again  debated  on  April  8.  On 
June  17,  the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law 
19-285,  was  signed  by  the  President  on  June 
22,  1970.  At  that  time  the  President  issued  a 
statement  indicating  that  he  signed  the  bill 
despite  reservations  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  lowering  the  voting  age  by  statute. 
He  gave  his  support  for  lowering  the  voting 
age  by  amending  the  Federal  Constitution, 
concluding  that:  "The  time  has  come  to 
give  18  year  olds  the  vote,  as  I  have  long 
urged.  The  way  to  do  this  is  by  amending 
the  Constitution.  .  .  .  The  Constitutional 
amendment  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress should  go  forward  to  the  states  for 
ratification  now." 

THE    ST7PREMX    COURT'S    DECISION    IK    ORBOON   V. 
MTFCHELI. 

After  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
J070,  prompt  Supreme  Court  tests  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Act  were  sought  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  several  States, 
and  Interested  private  parties.  Four  suits 
were  finally  consolidated  by  the  Court  for 
determination  of  all  major  issues  presented. 
Two  of  the  suits,  Oregon  v.  Mitchell  (No.  43 
Original)  and  Texas  v.  Mitchell  (No.  44 
Original),  were  Initiated  by  the  States  to 
Invalidate  Titles  11  and  HI  of  the  Act.  The 
other  two,  United  States  v.  Arizona  (No.  46 
Original)  and  United  States  v.  Idaho  (No. 
47  Original)  were  brought  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  seeking  a  declaration  that 
the  Act   was   constitutional   and   an   order 


forcing  the  States  to  enforce  the  Act.  The 
Court  heard  oral  argument  on  October  10, 
1970,  and  handed  down  its  decision  on  De- 
cember 21,  1970.  Excerpts  from  a  Library  of 
Congress  analysis  of  the  case  follow: 

"The  best  capsulization  of  the  Court's  res- 
olution of  the  age  reduction  of  Title  in  Is 
probably  to  note  that  four  Justices  thought 
the  Title  wholly  constitutional  and  four 
thought  it  wholly  unconstitutional.  Justice 
Black's  resolution  of  the  issue  caused  him 
to  Bide  with  the  former  group  insofar  as 
federal  elections  were  concerned  and  with 
the  latter  group  Insofar  as  State  and  local 
elections  were  concerned." 

TH«  paoBLEUS  or  dtjal-aox  votino 
A.  Illogical  and  moralln  indefensible 

As  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
In  Oregon  v.  Mttchell,  our  18-,  10-,  and  20- 
year-old  citizens  have  the  right  to  participate 
In  the  choice  of  Federal  officers — ^President, 
Vice  President,  Senator  and  Congressman — 
but  they  are  precluded  from  taking  any 
meaningful  part  in  the  selection  of  State 
and  local  officials.  While  as  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional law  the  Court's  decision  may  have 
been  correct,  the  result  is  morally  Inde- 
fensible. There  is  no  basis  whatsoever  in 
ix>llcy  or  in  logic  for  denying  these  citizens 
the  right  to  vote  In  State  and  local  elections 
when  they  may  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

All  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  lowering 
the  voting  age  are  equally  as  applicable  to 
State  and  local  elections  as  to  Federal  elec- 
tions. If  young  people  are  mature  enough  to 
vote,  they  are  no  less  mature  on  State  and 
local  issues.  If  young  people  have  earned  the 
right  to  vote  by  bearing  the  resix>nslbilities 
of  citizenship,  they  have  borne  no  lees  of 
State  and  local  responsibilities.  If  we  need 
the  energy  and  idealism  of  the  young  chan- 
nelled into  elective  politics,  we  need  it  no 
less  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  problems  that  most 
concern  our  younger  citizens  are  largely  mat- 
ters of  local  and  State  policy:  the  quality 
of  education  at  all  levels;  the  state  of  the 
environment;  planning  and  community  de- 
velopment. In  these  areas,  participation  of 
the  young  in  local  and  State  elections  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  and  necessary,  and  their 
point  of  view  especially  valuable  In  devising 
reeponsible  programs. 

Finally,  we  live  In  a  time  of  increasing  in- 
terest in  decentralization,  revenue  sharing, 
and  the  merits  of  additional  responsibility 
at  the  local  level.  We  should  not  deny  young 
people  their  share  of  such  responsibility.  We 
praise  the  efforts  of  local  citizens'  groups  in 
working  against  pollution  and  other  ills. 
Allowing  younger  citizens  to  vote  would 
strengthen  the  process  by  which  local  prog- 
ress can  stimulate  a  broader  renewal  of  the 
entire  society. 
B.  Confusion,  delay,  and  the  danger  of  fraud 

As  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  special,  separate  facil- 
ities and  procedures  will  have  to  be  devel- 
oped for  younger  voters  who  are  eligible  only 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections.  This  is  not  a 
smaU  or  isolated  difficulty.  Only  three 
states — Georgia.  Kentucky,  and  Alaska — 
now  allow  their  18-year-olds  to  vote  in  State 
and  local  elections.  The  other  47  States  will 
have  to  deal  specially  with  at  least  ten  mil- 
lion potential  voters;  in  most  States  the 
number  of  younger  voters  !s  close  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  State's  previous  voting  age  popu- 
lation. 

This  separation  of  voters  into  two  classes 
will  have  to  be  done  in  at  least  two  differ- 
ent stages,  at  the  time  of  registration  and 
each  time  the  voters  come  to  the  polls.  When 
a  registrant  appears  at  the  local  election 
board  office,  the  clerk  will  have  to  determine 
initially  which  class  of  voters  the  registrant 
belongs  to  and  put  him  In  the  proper  file. 
In  most  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
at  least  two  complete  registratioa  list*.  Many 


of  the  State  officials  who  are  responsible  for 
supervising  this  type  of  operation  com- 
plained about  the  difficulties  of  establishing 
procedures  to  transfer  registrants  automati- 
cally from  the  Federal-only  list  to  the  State- 
and-Federal  list  once  the  registrant  becomes 
21.  Most  voting  lists  are  not  now  maintained 
in  order  of  blrthdate.  Nor  are  the  clerks  used 
to  transferring  voters — on  a  regtUar  basis — 
from  one  status  to  another. 

Some  State  registration  laws  will  ca\u« 
trouble.  In  South  Carolina,  for  example,  each 
voter  is  Issued  a  voting  certificate  which  will 
describe  the  type  of  election  In  which  he  may 
vote.  These  voting  certificates  cannot  be 
changed  under  present  law  to  refiect  the 
registrant's  eligibility  to  vote  in  State  elec- 
tions once  he  turns  21,  unless  the  registrant 
appears  personally — after  his  21»t  birthday 
and  before  the  next  election — to  have  his 
certificate  amended.  Tbt  Chairman  of  tha 
Rlohland  Ccimty  Board  of  Registration 
fears  that  there  will  be  "dissatlsfacUcsi  and 
resentment"  on  election  day. 

Ttiere  will  be  even  more  chance  of  con- 
fusicMi.  delay  and  fraud  on  election  day. 
Louisiana  State  Attorney  General  Jack 
GremlUlon  predicted  that  there  would  be 
"chaos  and  confusion"  in  the  next  gMieral 
election — a  fear  shared  by  many  election  of- 
ficials. John  D.  Rockefeller.  IV.  Secretary 
of  State  of  West  Virginia,  said  that  the 
"crux  of  the  problem"  will  relate  to  "the  con- 
fusion which  will  be  created  at  the  polling 
place  on  election  day."  He  Indicated  that  "the 
added  responsibilities  passed  on  to  the  elec- 
tion officers  .  .  .  may  create  a  Jumble  of 
confusion." 

It  will  be  necessary  to  Identify  and  sep- 
arate out  the  younger  voters  from  those 
eligible  to  vote  In  all  elections.  In  areas 
where  there  is  regisUatlon,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  go  throvigh  the  separate  lists  and 
check  off  each  vote..  A  few  areas  of  the 
country  do  not  require  registration,  and  In 
such  areas  it  will  be  necessary  to  verify  not 
only  the  Identity  and  residence  of  eaoh 
voter,  but  also  his  exact  age. 

Once  the  voter's  age  is  determined,  the 
ix>ll  workers  will  have  to  give  out  the  proper 
ballot  or  direct  the  voter  to  the  proper  voting 
machine.  Poll  workers  generally  do  not  re- 
ceive much  training  and  are  expected  to 
have  difficulties  adapting  to  overly  compli- 
cated new  procedures.  A  memorandum  pre- 
pared for  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Minnesota 
noted  that  "election  Judges  .  .  are  not  apt 
to  be  the  people  who  most  readily  under- 
stand the  new  and  complicated  regulations 
that  will  result"  and  concluded  that  giving 
proper  instructions  at  the  polls  "will  be  a 
nightmare  at  best." 

Voting  machines  are  used  today  in  more 
than  half  of  all  polling  places,  and  are  used 
exclusively  in  many  areas  of  the  country. 
Some  election  officials  have  reported  that 
their  voting  machines  simply  cannot  be 
adapted  to  service  both  types  of  electors 
simultaneously.  Amalla  Tora,  the  Election 
Attorney  of  the  Connecticut  Secretary  of 
State's  Office  has  predicted  that  it  would  not 
be  "feasible"  to  permit  both  younger  and 
older  voters  to  use  the  same  machines.  In 
Nevada  the  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau  pre- 
dicts that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
use  paper  ballots  in  the  cities  which  now 
rely  on  voting  machines. 

Other  election  oflloers  have  been  Informed 
that  It  woxild  be  possible  to  "lock  out"  the 
State  and  local  elections  by  pulling  a  special 
lever  each  time  a  younger  voter  came  to  use 
the  nuchine.  If  this  system  were  used,  of 
necessity  there  would  have  to  be  an  attend- 
ant to  guard  each  machine  and  adjust  the 
machine  so  that  no  voter  could  cast  votes 
m  any  race  for  which  he  was  not  qualified. 
But  this  type  of  complication — like  any 
added  complexity — suggests  the  possibility 
of  added  confusion  and  added  mistakes — 
whether  broiight  abput  by  fraud  or  simple 
error. 
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Many  election  officials  In  areas  which  now 
use  voting  machines  have  decided  that  this 
constant  readjusting  of  the  voting  ma- 
chines—even If  possible — would  be  Imprac- 
ticable and  prone  to  fraud,  and  therefore 
unacceptable.  Some  election  officials — for 
example.  In  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Shelby  County  Tennessee — are  considering 
the  use  of  a  separate  machine  for  the 
younger  voters  only  In  each  voting  place. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  rely  on  paper  ballots  for  18-year 
olds  in  many  JurlsdlcUone — Including  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Montana,  and  North  Da- 
kota and  the  City  of  Chicago.  Paper  ballots, 
of  course,  have  been  abandoned  In  many 
Jurisdictions  becavise  they  Increase  the  like- 
lihood and  eckse  of  vote  fraud.  And  the  usual 
problems  associated  with  any  paper  ballot 
system  will  be  exacerbated  In  those  areas 
which  rely  heavily  on  machines,  because  the 
elaborate  vote  counting  and  fraud  preven- 
tion procedures  and  safeguards  were  largely 
abandoned  when  the  switch  to  machines 
took  place.  It  will  be  necessary  to  relnsrtat* 
these  costly  procedures  and  hire  people  to 
count  and  protect  paper  ballots  whenever 
they  are  used. 

Even  where  paper  ballots  are  noiw  used,  a 
special  ballot  will  have  to  be  printed  up  and 
handed  out  to  the  right  voters,  thus  adding 
even  more  confusion  to  the  proliferation  of 
such  ballots — with  separate  baUots  for  refer- 
enda and  the  like — which  now  Inundate  the 
polling  places. 

One  almost  certain  result  of  the  dual-age 
voting  confusion  will  be  increased  delay  on 
election  day.  It  will  take  more  time  because 
the  two  classes  of  voters  must  be  separated 
In  some  manner.  Moreover,  It  will  take  more 
time  to  administer  two  separate  means  of 
voting — whether  by  machine  or  paper  bal- 
lot— than  ooe.  And  delay  at  the  polls  in- 
evitably results  In  diminished  voter  turnout, 
reduced  poUtloal  participation,  contrary  to 
the  entire  thrust  of  voting  reform  etlarix. 
James  C.  Kirkpatrlck.  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Missouri,  indicated  that  "probably  most 
Important  of  all"  was  the  fact  that  "the 
COD  fusion  may  well  restilt  In  long  lines  at 
the  polling  places  on  election  day,"  causing 
voters  "to  decide  against  voting  rather  than 
be  forced  to  stand  In  line  for  a  long  time — 
especially  In  bad  weather." 

A  few  States  are  at  least  consldertng  the 
posBlWU'-y  of  avoiding  some  confusion  and 
delay  by  keeping  the  younger  voters  out  of 
the  usual  polling  places — requiring  them  to 
vote  either  In  centralized  locations  or  by 
abeentee  ballot.  But  this  type  of  alterna- 
tive has  fostered  criticism  on  sev«ral 
grounds.  At  least  one  voting  official  has  crltl- 
clssed  this  type  of  segregation  of  the  younger 
▼otere  because  It  would  give  them  leas  of  a 
sense  of  pcirtlclpatlon  In  the  election  system, 
and  they  diould  not  be  removed  from  the 
heart  of  the  process. 

Moreover,  It  would  seem  unfair  to  force  the 
young  voters  to  undertake  special  burdens — 
obtaining  abeentee  ballots,  or  traveling  to 
one  centralized  location  in  each  city,  for  ex- 
ample— In  order  to  exercise  their  right  to 
vote.  And  reqiilrlng  all  younger  voters  to 
undertake  special  burdens  to  exercise  their 
franchise  might  will  serve  to  dissuade  them 
from  participating  in  the  election.  Absentee 
ballots  might  have  to  be  filled  out  before 
the  election,  and  obtaining  them  might  re- 
qtdre  going  through  a  good  deal  of  btireau- 
crattc  red  tape.  The  travel  to  a  centralized 
voting  place  might  be  Impossible  for  many 
yoimg  people.  Indeed,  to  force  younger  voters 
to  go  to  greater  pains  In  order  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote  is  at  least  Inconsistent 
with  the  ptirpose  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
which  sought  to  encourage  greater  political 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  young;  such 
segregation  might  even  amount  to  a  denial 
of  their  14  th  Amendment  right  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  In  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise. 


C.  Added  costs  to  the  States 
The  views  of  most  State  elecUon  officials 
are  summed  up  in  a  comment  by  Oregon  At- 
torney Oeneral  Lee  Johnson,  who  character- 
ized dual-age  voting  as  "an  Intolerable  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  the  States,"  a  burden 
that  "wUl  result  in  considerable  cost  to  the 
taxpayers."  Tliere  are  basically  two  tyi>es  of 
expenses  which  will  be  involved,  initial  ex- 
penses for  new  physical  equipment  required 
to  handle  two  classes  of  voters,  and  the  on- 
going expenses  of  sustaining  and  maintain- 
ing two  sets  of  registration  books,  election 
Biipervisors,  and  the  like. 

The  estimates  of  actual  cost  resulting  from 
dual-age  voting  vary  widely  among  States. 
Many  State  and  local  officials  are  J\ist  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  the  problems  Involved  and 
to  canvass  the  possible  solutions.  But  the  In- 
formation and  estimates  now  available  from 
election  officials  suggest  that  the  nationwide 
cost  Involved  is  no  less  than  10  million  to 
20  million  declare — and  may  In  fact  amount 
to  substantially  more. 

The  largest  costs  will  stem  from  the  need 
to  purchase  new  voting  equipment.  A  ma- 
jority of  votes  cast  in  America  today — all  of 
the  votes  In  some  States,  like  Connecticut — 
are  cast  on  voting  machines,  many  of  which 
cannot  be  modified  to  "lock-out"  certain 
votes.  New  voting  machines  coet  approxi- 
mately «a,000  apiece.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
greatest  accuracy,  a  separate  machine  should 
probably  be  provided  In  each  polling  place  so 
that  no  administrative  errors  would  allow  an 
under-21  voter  to  vote  In  a  State  or  local 
election.  An  expenditure  of  $2,000  or  more 
per  voting  place  would  entail  an  enormous 
Initial  cost  of  implementing  dual-age 
voting — 1.3  million  dollars  in  Connecticut, 
3.5  million  dollars  In  New  York  City. 

Even  for  Jurisdictions  prepared  to  meet 
such  costs,  there  are  dangers  if  the  issue  of 
voting  age  Is  not  quickly  resolved.  Fcm"  It 
takes  time  to  get  approval  of  purchase 
orders,  finance  the  purchases  and  receive  de- 
livery of  such  a  great  number  of  machines.  It 
Is  not  altogether  clear  whether  sufficient 
voting  machines  could  be  produced  or  modi- 
fled  in  time  for  the  1972  elections — even  if 
the  States  and  localities  were  to  move  with- 
out further  delay. 

Because  of  the  enormous  cost  Involved  In 
purchasing  new  voting  machines,  the  great 
majority  of  Jurisdictions  can  be  expected  to 
rely  on  some  lesser  measures,  either  machines 
modified  to  "lock-out"  the  vote  of  young 
people  tar  State  and  local  office,  or  paper 
ballots.  But  although  this  afq>roach  will  re- 
duce the  cost  of  equipment  required.  It  will 
Increase  the  need  for  election  clerks  and  of- 
ficials in  the  polling  places — not  just  once, 
but  in  every  election.  It  Is  simply  Impossible 
to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  this  cost. 

Moreover,  a  substantial  Increase  In  voting 
personnel  will  be  required  by  dual-age  voting 
even  In  Jurisdictions  relying  on  new  voting 
machines.  More  clerks  will  be  required  to  fill 
out  the  two  sets  of  registration  forms.  More 
clerks  will  be  required  to  handle  the  extra 
bookkeeping  which  will  be  Involved  when 
each  under-21  registrant  becomes  of  age  and 
has  to  be  transferred  to  the  regular  registra- 
tion list.  There  wlU  also  be  the  problems  and 
costs  involved  with  the  establishment  of  a 
completely  separate  set  of  bookkeeping  to 
account  for  these  younger  voters. 

Kach  Jurisdiction  will  have  to  spend  more 
on  informational  campaigns  to  Inform  their 
voters  about  the  new  complications  and 
registration  procedure.  Additional  ballots  will 
have  to  be  printed  and  kept  track  of.  Each 
polling  place,  furthermore,  will  have  to  hire 
additional  personnel  to  senarate  out  the 
younger  voters  from  the  others.  And  a  greater 
effort  would  have  to  be  made  to  train  poll 
workers — who  are  generally  hired  for  only 
one  day  and  given  little  or  no  Instruction — 
In  the  complexities  of  the  new  procedures. 
Clerks  will  have  to  know  which  people  are 
qualified   to   receive   which    ballots.   Voting 


machine  attendants  will  have  to  distinguish 
between  those  under  and  over  21,  and  ad- 
Just  the  machines  appropriately  for  each 
class. 

In  areas  where  voting  machines  are  used 
for  those  over  21  and  paper  ballots  are  given 
to  those  under  21,  it  will  be  necessary  to  In- 
stituta  a  completely  new  adiltlonal  system 
to  count  paper  ballots  and  U  protect  against 
misuse  and  fraud. 

At  this  early  date,  It  Is  Imjosslble  to  esti- 
mate the  additional  expenses  brought  on  by 
dual-age  voting  with  any  great  certainty.  But 
several  elections  officials  did  attempt  to  give 
rough  estimates  of  the  cost  their  departments 
would  be  facing  under  this  new  procedure.  A 
few  examples  follow : 

Paul  Marston,  Recorder  of  Maricopa  Coun- 
ty— Including  Phoenix — Arizona,  predicted  a 
possible  expense  on  the  order  of  •60,000  re- 
sulting from  dual-age  voting. 

California  State  Assemblyman  John  Brlggs 
reported  that,  according  to  ths  California 
Secretary  of  State,  It  would  cost  more  than 
1.5  million  dollars  to  Implement  dual-age  vot- 
ing In  California,  The  Reglstra-Recorder  of 
Los  Angeles  County  has  esUmated  that  "dual 
age  voting  wUl  cost  approximately  $400,000 
to  •500,000  addlUonal." 

Mrs.  Gloria  Schaffer,  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Connecticut,  has  estimated  that  the  State 
may  have  to  spend  •1.300,000  on  voting  ma- 
chines alone  to  Implement  dual-age  voting. 
In  Illinois,  Secretary  of  State  John  W. 
Lewis  estimated  that  there  would  be  a  40  to 
60  percent  Increase  In  election  costs  because 
of  the  need  to  keep  two  sets  of  registration 
books,  two  sets  of  ballots,  and  the  like.  The 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Election 
Commissioners  puts  the  extra  cost  for  his 
city  alone  at  between  •150,000  and  •200,000. 
The  Indiana  State  Election  Board  has 
predicted  that  it  will  cost  •170,000  for  sepa- 
rate registration  facilities,  and  for  the  print- 
ing and  casting  of  paper  ballots. 

In  Iowa  dual-age  voting  could  cost  •125,- 
000  to  •160,000,  but  Secretary  of  State  Mel- 
vln  D.  Synhorst  added  that  If  voting  ma- 
chines had  to  be  purchased  this  figure  "could 
rise  considerably  higher." 

According  to  Allen  J.  Beerman,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Nebraska,  the  implementa- 
tion of  Oregon  v.  Mitchell  could  easily  result 
In  a  30  percent  Increase  In  election  costs — an 
additional  (300,000. 

New  Mexico  Secretary  of  State  Betty  Fior- 
ina expects  the  cost  of  Implementing  dual- 
age  voUng  to  total  approximately  •200,000. 

Maurice  J.  O'Rourke,  the  President  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Elections  has  stated 
that  such  a  dual -age  voting  procedure 
"would  cost  the  dty  JS.OOO.OOO  minimally. 
We  would  need  1300  new  voting  machines, 
which  cost  •2,000  each,  and  we  would  have  to 
spend  at  least  •2,000,000  for  additional  per- 
manent personnel  to  set  up  and  maintain  the 
two  sets  of  registration  books  necessary  for 
two  categories  of  voters." 

Ward  Powler  of  Oklahoma's  State  Elec- 
tion Board,  has  predicted  extra  costs  arising 
from  dual-age  voting  of  "tSO.OOO  to  •160,000 
per  election  year." 

Rhode  Island  relies  heavily  on  voting  ma- 
chines. Therefore,  Secretary  of  State  August 
P.  LaFrance  expects  that  additional  expense 
could  total  nearly  "two  million  dollars." 

Director  of  Elections  Jack  M.  Perry  of  Shel- 
by County,  Tennessee,  which  Includes  Mem- 
phis, has  made  a  "rough  estimate"  that  the 
extra  expenses  of  dual -age  voting  would 
amoimt  to  "around  8800.000." 

A.  Ludlow  Kramer,  Washington's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  gave  a  careful  estimate  of  all 
the  expenses  that  dual -age  voting  would  en- 
tall  and  concluded  that  It  would  cost  the 
State  •425.000,  a  "suffocating  expense."  es- 
peclaUy  when  his  State  Is  "desperately  strug- 
gling to  avoid  bankruptcy." 

Several  other  Jurisdictions  have  made  esti- 
mates m  the  •60,000  range.  And  many  elec- 
tion officials  were  unable  to  make  precise 
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calculations  at  thU  time  but  described  the 
added  expenses  as   "subtantlal"  and  "con- 
siderable." 
D.  Determining  what  constitutes  a  Federal 
election 

In  addition  to  the  costs  and  confusion 
which  may  result  from  dual-age  voting,  there 
is  another  set  of  difficulties — legal  In  nature, 
hitherto  unexplored,  and  very  complex — 
which  could  bring  chaos  and  confusion  to 
the  political  party  structures  of  almost  every 
State,  and  thoroughly  disrupt  the  process  by 
which  we  select  oxir  President. 

By  its  terms,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970 
extends  the  right  to  "vote  in  any  state  or 
political  subdivision  in  any  primary  or  any 
election."  It  clearly  was  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  let  young  voters  take  p«u-t  in  all 
elections — not  Just  the  final  determination. 
The  right  to  vote  in  the  final  election  is  of 
little  value  to  those  who  are  excluded  from 
the  preliminary  selection  process.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  hM  said  In  many  cases,  party 
primaries  are  "an  Integral  part"  of  the  "elec- 
tion process  that  determines  who  shall  rule 
and  govern."  Terry  v.  Adams,  345  U.S.  461 
(1953).  See  also  Smith  v.  Alltoright,  821  UJ3. 
649  (1944);  United  States  v.  Classic,  313  V£. 
299  (1941). 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  decision  In 
Oregon  v.  Mitchell  these  younger  voters  are 
now  limited  to  participating  In  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  Just  what  constitutes  a  Federal 
election  remains  unclear.  In  many  States  the 
selection  of  nominees  for  Federal  offices  Is 
performed  by  elected  delegates  who  are  also 
chosen  to  perform  State  election  tasks  as 
well.  In  the  bulk  of  the  States,  the  State 
party — Including  the  city  and  county  units 
of  the  party — plays  a  strong  role  In  the 
choice  of  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion. In  Indiana,  for  instance,  there  is  a  State 
primary  at  which  voters  of  both  parties 
choose  delegates  to  State  conventions.  These 
State  delegates,  in  turn,  then  elect  the  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention.  While  Indi- 
ana has  a  Presidential  preference  primary.  It 
binds  only  on  the  first  ballot,  so  that  the 
State  delegates  may  In  fact  select  the  Presi- 
dential nominee. 

If  the  State  convention  were  concerned 
solely  with  the  selection  of  nominees  for 
Federal  office  and  delegates  to  the  national 
convention — and  hence  ultimately  with  the 
choice  of  the  party's  nominee  for  President — 
there  would  be  little  doubt  that  18-year-olds 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  the  State  pri- 
mary election.  However,  the  delegates  elected 
to  the  Indiana  State  party  conventions  do 
far  more  than  select  candidates  for  United 
States  Senator  and  delegates  to  the  national 
convention.  They  also  choose  the  party's  can- 
didate for  Governor  and  other  State  offices. 
The  question  will  surely  be  raised  whether 
18-year-olds,  who  cannot  vote  for  State 
officers,  should  be  able  to  vote  in  this  pri- 
mary and  select  the  delegates  to  the  State 
convention. 

In  the  absence  of  a  drastic  change  In  State 
party  operating  procedures,  there  are  two 
alternatives.  Those  between  18  and  21  could 
well  be  allowed  to  participate  In  the  selection 
of  State  delegates  who  will  choose  both 
Federal  and  State  nominees.  This  would  pre- 
serve their  right  to  affect  the  choice  of  na- 
tional leaders  at  all  stages  In  the  selection, 
but  would  have  the  anomalous  result  of  al- 
lowing younger  voters  to  have  a  strong  role 
In  the  nomination  of  State  candidates,  even 
though  these  same  voters  are  precluded  from 
voting  for  these  candidates  In  the  ensuing 
general  election. 

The  other  alternative  would  be  to  bar  the 
younger  voters  from  any  role  In  these  State 
primary  elections.  If  this  were  done,  grant- 
ing the  vote  in  Federal  elections  for  the 
younger  voters — many  of  whom  have  Justi- 
fiable complaints  about  the  artificial  limits 
we  have  Imposed  on  their  abilities  to  par- 
ticipate In  our  electoral  system — would  be 
an  Illogical  and  unjustifiable  gesture.  For 


many  of  the  most  Important  questions  are 
resolved,  and  the  framework  for  the  whole 
election  is  set.  by  the  choice  of  each  party's 
nominee. 

Passing  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution would  end  all  these  difficulties  for 
every  State.  However,  if — for  want  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment — we  must  choose  be- 
tween these  two.  the  first  alternative  Is 
clearly  preferable.  It  Is  time  to  open  up  our 
State  party  structures  to  concerned  and  able 
younger  citizens,  even  If — for  the  time  being 
— they  are  not  allowed  to  vote  in  State  elec- 
tions. Furthermore,  to  bar  these  voters  from 
participating  In  elections  which  so  vitally 
affect  the  outcome  of  Federal  elections  might 
well  be  a  violation  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Some  States,  of  course,  do  not  have  the 
same  type  of  State-wide  party  primary  to 
choose  delegates  to  the  State  convention  as 
Indiana,  and  therefore  do  not  have  precisely 
the  same  type  of  problems.  But,  using  the 
Democratic  Party  as  an  example,  only  13 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  choose 
their  delegates  to  the  national  party  con- 
vention In  a  direct  primary.  In  the  other  87 
States,  the  delegates  are  chosen  by  the  State 
party.  The  procedures  vary  from  State  to 
State,  but  quite  often  delegates  are  chosen 
by  party  caucuses  and  conventions  through- 
out the  State.  It  Is  clear  that  18-year-old 
voters  prevented  from  participating  In  these 
party  caucus  elections  will  soon  be  In  court 
challenging  the  legality  of  their  exclusion 
from  any  State  party  elections  which  affect — 
directly  or  indirectly — the  choice  of  Federal 
officers.  The  time  to  prevent  a  seriotis  dis- 
ruption m  the  State  legislatures,  in  party 
decision-making,  and  In  the  courts  Is  now. 
and  the  only  way  to  avoid  that  disruption 
Is  to  lower  the  voting  age  In  all  the  elections 
before  confusion  sets  in. 

THE   POSSIBnJTT   OF  PKOMPT   ACTION 

A.  By  the  States 

In  almost  all  the  States,  It  would  take  a 
State  constitutional  amendment  to  lower 
the  voting  age.  In  a  few  States,  including 
Indiana,  Vermont,  and  Utah,  there  Is  some 
doubt  about  whether  the  State  constitution 
prescribes  the  minimum  voting  age  or  merely 
mentions  an  age  above  which  the  State  legis- 
lature may  not  restrict  the  right  to  vote. 
While  there  are  preasiu«s  in  each  of  these 
States  in  support  of  lowering  the  voting  age 
by  statute — rather  than  by  constitutional 
amendment — In  each  of  these  States  It  is 
likely  that  any  effort  to  avoid  use  of  a  State 
constitutional  amendment  would  be  chal- 
lenged, and  therefore  delayed  by  a  court  test. 
As  a  result,  the  only  sure  way  to  lower  the 
voting  age  In  the  States — In  the  absence  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution — 
is  to  amend  the  State  constitutions  in  each  of 
the  47  States  which  now  prescribe  a  voting 
age  higher  than  18. 

Very  few  of  these  States  consider  It  possible 
to  complete  action  on  a  State  constitutional 
amendment  in  time  for  the  1972  elections. 
Only  eight  States  reported  that  It  would  be 
possible  to  lower  their  voting  age  by  amend- 
ing the  State  constitution  before  the  1972 
•lections  without  resorting  to  some  extraor- 
dinary procedure  such  as  a  specially-called 
election.  And  of  those  eight  States,  only  one. 
New  York,  already  has  completed  legislative 
action  on  the  proposed  amendment  and  has  a 
scheduled  election  for  final  voter  ratification. 
Thus,  of  the  47  States  with  a  voting  age 
greater  than  18  for  State  elections,  change 
before  the  1972  election  appears  impossible  in 
39  States  In  the  absence  of  a  Federal  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Some  of  those  States 
must  wait  even  longer:  Delaware  cannot  act 
until  1973;  Iowa  cannot  act  until  1974;  South 
Carolina  cannot  act  before  1973;  and  Ten- 
nessee caxmot  act  until  1977. 
B.  Through  a  Federal  constitutional  amende 
ment 

There  Is  a  realistic  possibility  of  gaining 
passage  and  ratification  of  an  amendment  to 


the  Federal  Constitution  which  would  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  before  the  1972  election. 
At  the  present  time,  it  appears  that  at  least 
36  State  legislatures  are  required  by  law  to 
meet  In  1972.  Another  five  legislatures  can 
easily  meet  without  the  calling  of  a  special 
session.  In  addition,  there  are  likely  to  be  » 
number  of  special  sessions  In  1972.  During 
1968  and  1969,  a  total  of  38  special  sessions 
were  held  In  24  states;  the  reapportionment 
required  by  the  1970  census  is  likely  to  make 
1971  and  1972  an  even  more  active  jierlod  for 
special   sessions. 

In  the  past,  constitutional  amendments 
have  often  been  ratified  in  a  year  or  less.  The 
12th  Amendment  was  ratified  In  8  months; 
the  23rd  Amendment  was  ratified  In  9 
months;  the  13th.  20th,  and  21st  Amend- 
ments were  ratified  In  10  months;  the  llth 
and  17th  were  ratified  In  11  months;  the  16th 
was  ratified  In  less  than  12  months;  and  the 
18th  and  19th  Amendments  were  ratified 
within  13  and  14  months  respectively.  The 
three  amendments  proposed  in  the  1960'»— 
the  23rd,  24th  and  25th — were  ratified  In  an 
average  time  of  15  months. 

Fdtt-State   Sx7»vxt   or   th«    Problxmb    of 
DCAX.-ACX  Voting 

MKTROD  of  OONDnCTIlf 0  THE  SUSVIt 

In  conducting  the  survey,  some  80  news- 
papers from  across  the  country  were  re- 
viewed at  the  Library  of  Congress  for  reports 
and  comments  by  State  election  officials  and 
others  at  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell.  The  majority  of  Information  was 
gathered  through  wrttten  Inquiry  to  the 
chief  elections  official  in  each  of  the  47  SUtes 
which  have  not  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18. 
Similar  inquiry  was  made  of  some  35  addi- 
tional elections  officials  from  major  cities  and 
counties  across  the  country.  The  full  text  of 
the  Initial  Inquiry  follows: 

"As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments.  I  am  re- 
questing your  cooperation  In  providing  some 
Information  about  the  effects  on  your  elec- 
tions of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  in  Federal  elec- 
tions only.  Such  Information  will  be  of  Im- 
mense use  to  us  in  deciding  whether  to  pvish 
for  quick  enactment  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
would  allow  18-year-old  citizens  to  vote  in  all 
elections.  Since  time  is  of  the  essence  In  this 
matter.  I  would  ^predate  it  If  you  could 
possibly  send  me  your  reply  by  February  1. 
The  questions  follow: 

"1.  What  extra  expenses  do  you  estimate 
will  be  brought  about  by  the  new  dual-age 
voting  procedure? 

"2.  What  other  possible  problema  do  you 
envision  as  a  result  of  the  dual-age  voting? 

"3.  Is  the  present  voting  age  for  State  and 
local  elections  in  your  State  set  by  State 
law  or  by  your  constitution? 

"4.  As  a  practical  matter,  what  is  the  earli- 
est date  on  which  you  could  lower  the  voting 
age  without  a  Federal  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment? 

"BncR  Bath. 
"VS.  Senator. - 

Varlotis  follow-up  Inquiries  were  con- 
ducted. 

Detailed  replies  were  received  from  election 
officials  In  each  of  the  States.  Further  valu- 
able assistance  was  provided  by  the  Youth 
Franchise  Coalition,  Common  Cause,  and 
the  Honorable  A.  Ludlow  ELramer.  Secretary 
of  State  of  Washington. 

ALABAMA 

Nurriber  of  voters  affected 
Alabama  currently  has  a  voting  population 
for  State  elections  of  over  3  million  people. 
About  196,000  are  now  eligible  to  vote  In 
Federal  elections  but  win  have  to  be  regis- 
tered separately  under  the  dual-age  voting 
procedure. 
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Costa  and  problevia  of  dual-age  voting 
According  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  "No- 
body ba«  been  willing  to  hazard  a  guess  so 
lar"  as  to  the  extent  of  the  expenses  that 
would  be  involved  with  such  a  dual-age  vot- 
ing procedure. 

iMtoering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  Indicated  that 
"remedial  legislation  will  be  passed  during 
this  session"  of  the  Alabama  legislature. 
(Letters  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  14,  1971.  and 
January  26,  1971.)  Since  the  present  voting 
age  for  State  and  local  elections  is  set  by  the 
State  constitution.  It  is  unlikely,  although 
not  impossible,  that  the  age  can  be  changed 
by  State  action  before  the  next  Federal  elec- 
tion. 

Jim  Zlegler.  State  Chairman  of  Southern 
University  Student  Oovermnents,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  has  started  a  student  cam- 
paign to  build  support  for  lowering  the 
voting  age  in  Alabama.  (Alabama  Journal. 
December  23. 1970.) 

ALASKA 

A  State  Constitutional  amendment  passed 
by  the  State  legislature  in  1969  and  ratified 
at  the  general  election  in  1970  lowered  the 
voting  age  from  19  to  18.  As  a  result,  Oregon 
V.  Mitchell  poses  no  proWem  for  future 
elections  In  Alaska. 

AKIZONA 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Arizona  cvirrently  has  a  voting  age  popu- 
lation for  State  elections  of  about  1  minion. 
Between  90.000  and  100,000  additional  cltl- 
sens  are  currently  eligible  to  vote  only  In 
Federal  elections. 

Coats  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
The  Arizona  House  majority  leader.  Burton 
Barr  (R..  Phoenix) .  commented  on  this 
situation:  "To  say  that  an  18  year  old  can 
vote  for  President  but  must  be  21  to  vote 
for  Barr  seems  a  little  ridiculous  on  the  face 
of  It.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Supreme 
Court  riUlng  means  the  State  has  to  honestly 
get  at  the  problem.  A  duplicate  system  of 
baUottng  is  not  practical."  (The  Arizona 
BepubUc.  December  22. 1970.) 

Arizona's  Secretary  of  State.  Wesley  Bolln. 
has  reported  that  "Extra  expense  will  be 
Involved  in  printing  two  ballots  and  two 
poU  lists,  as  well  as  In  securing  additional 
voting  machines."  He  also  said  that  another 
"possible  problem  will  be  the  counting  of  the 
two  ballots."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh.  Janu- 
ary 18,  1971).  While  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  unable  to  make  an  exact  cost  estimate 
without  more  time  for  study,  Paul  Marston. 
the  Maricopa  County  Recorder,  has  predicted 
a  dual-ballot  system  might  well  entail  the  use 
of  400  extra  voting  machines  at  $150  each, 
an  expense  of  $60,000  for  Maricopa  County 
alone. 

Lotoering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
Arizona's  voting  age  Is  established  by  the 
State  Constitution.  The  legislature  Is  in 
session  this  year.  Several  members  of  the 
State  Senate  have  announced  that  they  will 
Introduce  legislation  to  start  amending  the 
State  Constitution  so  as  to  extend  the  State 
franchise  to  all  those  18  or  older.  (The  Ari- 
zona Republic.  December  22.  1970.)  If  the 
legislature  passed  such  a  proposed  amend- 
ment, theoretically  It  would  be  possible  to 
ratify  the  amendment  In  either  a  primary  or 
special  election.  Thus,  it  could  be  possible  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18  before  November 
of  1972.  (YPC;  Bolln  letter  to  Birch  Bayh, 
January  18.  1971) 

ARKAKBAS 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Arkansas  now  has  a  voting  age  population 
for  State  elections  of  over  1.200.000.  More 
tlian  100.000  additional  voters  would  be  fully 
enfranchised  If  the  State  voting  age  were 
lowered  to  18. 


Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Thomas  Olaze,  the  Chalrmtui  of  the  Elec- 
tion Laws  Institute,  has  predicted  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  will  force  the  use 
of  "special  ballots."  but  that  the  costs,  which 
will  have  to  be  assumed  by  the  counties, 
would  be  "negligible."  (Arkansas  Democrat, 
December  22,  1970.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
Kelly  Bryant,  the  Arkansas  Secretary  of 
State,  reports  that  in  the  current  session  of 
the  Arkansas  legislature  a  number  of  pro- 
posals relating  to  lowering  the  voting  age  are 
being  considered.  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh, 
February  4, 1971.)  In  the  absence  of  a  special 
election,  a  State  constitutional  amendment 
proposed  by  this  session  of  the  legislature 
could  not  be  ratified  before  the  1972  Presi- 
dential elections. 

CAUPOENIA 

Number  of  voters  affected 
California's  SUt«  election  voting  popula- 
tion Is  over  12.000.000.  More  than  1.000.000 
potential  voters  are  now  allowed  to  register 
and  vote  in  Federal  but  not  In  State  or  local 
elections  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  action. 

Cost  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
According  to  Assemblyman  John  Brlggs, 
the  California  Secretary  of  State  has  deter- 
mined that  It  would  cost  California  "over 
$1.6  million"  to  Implement  dual-age  voting. 
(Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  Jan.  28.  1971.)  James 
S.  Allison,  the  registrar-recorder  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  reports  that,  while 
he  does  not  know  all  the  additional  work 
that  may  be  required,  dual-age  voting  will 
cost  approximately  "$400,000  to  $500,000  ad- 
ditional." Allison  also  noted  "two  other" 
major  problems.  The  first  is  having  to  main- 
tain two  complete  registration  systems,  one 
Including  reference  to  the  age  of  the  regis- 
trant so  that  he  can  be  transferred  to  the 
over-21  file  on  his  birthday.  The  other  In- 
volves further  complications  in  the  various 
different  ballot  styles  that  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  each  election.  In  the  1970  primary 
alone,  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  had  1.660 
styles.  More  would  be  needed  with  dual-age 
voting.  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  Jan.  27,  1971.) 
According  to  Assemblyman  Brlggs.  control- 
ling the  vote  at  the  County  level  "would  be 
a  tremendous  Job — they  would  have  to  be 
able  to  Identify  the  18-year-olds,  and  there 
would  be  many  legal  problems  Involved." 
(Letter  to  Birch  Bayh.  Jan.  28,  1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  problems  involved  with  maintaining 
two  Independent  sets  of  polling  list  have 
given  new  impetus  to  local  efforts  to  lower 
the  voting  age.  Several  State  Assemblymen 
have  introduced  legislation  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age.  Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  who  pre- 
viously opposed  such  a  move,  has  now  indi- 
cated his  support  as  a  reeult  of  the  Coiirt's 
decision.  Brlggs  plans  to  support  such  a 
change  as  part  of  his  campaign  to  change 
the  law  and  make  18-year-olds  Into  full- 
fledged  adults  In  the  eyes  of  the  law.  There 
Is  some  talk  of  getting  a  special  election  on 
this  Issue  next  year,  but  there  has  been  op- 
position from  those  who  contend  that  a 
special  election  would  cost  about  $4,000,000. 
Brlggs  still  supports  the  Idea  of  a  special 
election  because  it  would  cost  less  than 
separate  registration  and  voting  facilities 
for  the  more  than  one  million  18-to-20 
year  olds  who  now  must  be  treated  sepa- 
rately.   (Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  22,   1970.) 

COLORADO 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Colorado's   ciurent   State   voting  popula- 
tion   is   about    1.200.000.    and    lowering   the 
voting  age  to  18  would  fully  enfranchise  an 
additional  10  percent  of  that  number. 


Costs  ajid  problems  of  dual-age  voting 

James  L.  Eltemlller,  the  Elections  Officer 
of  the  Colorado  Department  of  State,  did  not 
anticipate  that  the  dual-age  voting  procedure 
would  raise  election  costs  "to  any  great  ex- 
tent." However,  he  did  report  that  his  of- 
fice expected  that  there  would  be  possible 
confusion  from  his  bifurcated  procedure. 
He  reports: 

"We  envision  at  this  time  that  the  County 
Clerk,  who  is  the  elections  officer  in  each 
county,  will  have  to  maintain  a  separate  reg- 
istration book  In  order  to  separate  the  16- 
year-olds  from  the  over-21-year-olds  and, 
at  this  time,  we  anticipate  that  the  18-year- 
olds  will  vote  by  absentee  ballot,  or  at  the 
County  Clerk's  office,  which  Is  the  same  pro- 
cedure we  use  when  new  residents  vote  for 
President. 

"The  reason  for  this  Is  that  at  the  I»resl- 
dentlal  election  In  1972  the  polling  places 
would  have  two  registration  books — one  for 
the  18-year-olds  and  one  for  the  over-21 - 
year-old  groups.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  have  the  18-year- 
olds  vote  at  the  County  Clerks'  Office,  or  by 
absentee  voters'  ballot.  Inasmuch  as  they 
win  not  be  allowed  to  vote  for  the  State  and 
local  candidates."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh, 
January  12, 1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
In  the  1970  general  election,  Colorado  re- 
jected a  proposal  to  change  the  State's  Con- 
stitution and  allow  19-year-olds  to  vote.  Elec- 
tions officer  Eltemlller  informed  us  that  It 
would  be  Impossible,  in  the  absence  of  a 
Federal  constitutional  amendment,  to  change 
the  State  voting  age  before  the  next  set  of 
Federal  elections.  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh, 
January  12.  1971.) 

CONNECnCDT 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Connecticut  currently  has  a  State  voting 
population  of  over  1.900.000.  Almost  150,000 
voters  are  now  permitted  to  vote  In  Federal 
elections  but  excluded  from  any  participa- 
tion in  the  State  and  local  contests. 
Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
The  Connecticut  Secretary  of  State,  Gloria 
Schaffer,  has  Indicated  considerable  concern 
over  the  difficulties  engendered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  recent  decision.  Connecticut  is 
faced  with  special  difficulties  because  its  vote 
Is  recorded  entirely  by  voting  machine.  It 
does  not  use  paper  ballots.  The  Secretary  of 
State's  office  is  presently  conducting  detailed 
studies  of  the  matter,  but  their  preliminary 
studies  suggest  that  "It  Is  not  feasible  to 
permit  voting  by  electors  and  '18  year  old' 
Federal  voters  on  the  same  voting  machines." 
As  a  result,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
provide  separate  voting  machines  for  18  year 
olds  In  each  polling  place.  That  plan  would 
require  the  purchase  of  approximately  650 
additional  machines — none  seem  to  be  avail- 
able for  rental — at  a  cost  of  $1,900  per  ma- 
chine. Therefore,  the  initial  cost  of  the  dual- 
age  voting  procedure  in  Connecticut,  not 
counting  the  continuing  costs  of  keeping 
two  separate  sets  of  registration  books,  would 
be  about  $1,300,000.  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh, 
January  13,  1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
In  order  to  avoid  the  cost  of  purchasing 
so  many  additional  machines,  Secretary  of 
State  Schaffer  has  announced  plans  to  ask 
the  State  legislature  to  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  Its  present  session.  Such  a 
proposal,  which  had  been  passed  previously 
by  the  legislature,  was  defeated  narrowly — 
307,530  to  336,012— in  the  November,  1970. 
election.  Because  of  the  provisions  of  Article 
12  of  the  Connecticut  Constitution,  ratifica- 
tion of  such  an  amendment  could  not  be 
effective  until  after  the  November  1972  elec- 
tions. Secretary  Schaffer  has  "heartily  en- 
dorsed" the  "Immediate  enactment  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Federal  constitution 
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allowing  "18  year  old"  citizens  to  vote  In  all 
elections"  and  she  believes  "this  to  be  the 
only  truly  feasible  solution."  (Letter  to  Birch 
Bayh,  January  13,  1971;  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier,  January  21,  1971.) 

DKLAWABZ 

Number  of  votes  affected 
Delaware,  with  a  voting  population  of  over 
300,000,  has  almost  30,000  potential  voters 
who  are  unable  to  vote  In  State  and  local 
elections  but  who  must  be  registered  for 
Federal  elections. 

Costs  and  problems,  of  dual-age  voting 
Burton  D.  Willis,  the  Delaware  State  Elec- 
tion Commissioner,  submitted  the  following 
detailed  memorandum  as  to  the  actions  his 
state  was  planning  to  take  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem, as  well  as  the  coats  of  administering 
the  plans  which  he  had  formulated.  He  re- 
ported: 

"1.  There  have  been  two  theories  advanced 
to  Implement  the  procedures  for  voting  of 
18  year  olds: 

"a.  The  procedure  that  has  been  advanced 
from  thU  agency  would  create  18  year  old 
voting  districts  throughout  the  State,  oon- 
Bistlng  of  one  or  more  complete  Represent- 
ative Districts.  I  advocate  five  Primary  Dis- 
tricts throughout  the  27  Representative  Dis- 
tricts within  New  Castle  County,  one  Pri- 
mary District  for  Kent  County  and  one  Pri- 
mary District  for  Sussex  County.  Each  of 
these  two  counties  have  six  Representative 
Districts.  By  comparing  the  cost  per  polling 
place  of  the  1970  General  Election,  I  an- 
ticipate that  the  Primary  Districts  will  oost 
approximately  $300.00  each  or  a  total  of  $2,- 
100.00  throughout  the  State. 

"b.  The  other  theory  which  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  some  members  of  the  Leglslatiire 
would  be  to  allow  the  18  year  old  voters  to 
cast  their  vote  by  a  paper  ballot  in  the  Elec- 
tion District  where  they  reside.  This  would 
create  the  problem  of  constructing  and  dis- 
mantling 368  voting  booths  throughout  the 
State.  I  anticipate  that  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible to  assemble  and  disassemble  these 
booths  for  less  than  $25.00  each  for  a  total 
of  $9,200.00. 

"Regardless  of  which  way  It  Is  handled,  I 
figure  that  It  will  create  1,200  additional 
man  hours  for  our  election  administrative 
bodies  This  equals  the  position  of  Clerk  n 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $4,740.00.  Therefore, 
the  anticipated  cost  to  our  State  for  Plan  A 
woiUd   be   $6,840.00— Plan    B,   $13,940.00. 

"2.  The  problem  that  dual-age  voting 
would  cause  will  be  sorting  our  files  from 
18  to  21  year  old  group  on  a  monthly  basis 
so  the  registered  voter  who  has  become  21 
within  that  period  could  be  processed  to  our 
master  records.  This  expense  is  figured  with- 
in the  above  anticipated  costs. 

"3.  The  present  voting  age  In  our  State  Is 
21,  set  by  Section  2.  Article  V  of  our  State 
Constitution;  however,  there  has  been  an 
amendment  that  passed  the  125th  General 
Assembly  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  19.  We 
anticipate  that  the  126th  General  Assembly 
win  pass  the  second  leg  of  this  amendment 
In  the  early  part  of  Its  Session.  Therefore 
It  will  only  be  the  18  to  19  year  old  age 
group  who  would  be  inconvenienced  to  ei- 
ther vote  in  the  18  year  old  district  or  by 
paper  ballot."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  Jan- 
uary 12. 1971.) 
Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  lower  the 
voUng  age  to  18  In  Delaware  until  1973  at 
the  earliest.  WhUe  Delaware  does  not  re- 
quire ratification  of  proposed  amendments 
to  Its  State  constitution  by  the  electorate, 
It  does  require  that  all  such  amendments 
be  passed  by  two  successive  leglslatxires.  And 
the  next-succeeding  legislature  does  not 
meet  until  1973.  (Willis  letter  to  Birch  Bayh, 
January  12,  1971.) 
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FLOaiDA 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Florida  presently  has  a  state  voting  popu- 
lation of  almost  4  million.  It  will  now  have 
to    take    steps   to   register   separately    over 
320,000  18-to-20-year-oldB. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Elections 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  Dorothy  W.  GUsson, 
has  predicted  that  there  will  not  be  a  great 
deal   of   added   expense   Involved   with   the 
separate  registration  of  persons  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21.  However,  Mrs.  Gllsson  did 
say  that  "in  some  areas  where  an  additional 
ballot  will  be  reqxilred  because  of  already 
crowded  ballots  on  machines,"  there  will  be 
additional  costs  involved  with  printing  and 
the  hiring  of  extra  poll  workers.  She  also 
predicted,  "Additional  expenses  will  also  be 
Incurred  In  setting  up  voting  machines  to 
accommodate  this  extra  category  of  voters." 
(Letter  to  Birch  Bayh.  January  20,   1971.) 
Martin  Braterman,  the  I>ade  County  Su- 
pervisor of  Elections,  has  said  that  it  would 
cost   about   $400,000    to   purchase   sufficient 
additional  voting  machines  to  allow  the  18- 
21-year-olds  to  vote  together  with  the  rest  of 
the  voting  population  at  all  elections.  He 
also  predicted  operating  costs  for  the  two 
primary    and    general    elections    of    about 
$22,600.  He  said  that,  as  a  way  to  forestall 
extra  expense  and  confusion  at  the  polls, 
the  legislature  was  likely  to  consider  requir- 
ing voters  eligible  only  for  the  Federal  elec- 
tions to  deposit  their  paper  ballots  In  the 
office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Elections  during 
the   30-day   period   preceding   each   general 
election.     These     ballots     would     then     be 
counted    together    with    absentee    ballots. 
Florida  has  used  this  method  before,  and 
Mr.  Braterman  estimates  that  It  woxild  cost 
for  Dade  County  approximately  $16,500  in 
each  election  year.    (Letter   to  Birch  Bayh, 
January   18,   1971.) 

The  possibility  of  confusion  as  a  result 
of  the  new  complications  In  voting  proce- 
dure was  also  mentioned.  Mr.  Braterman 
said  that  the  "problems  involved  In  setting 
up  the  voting  machines  .  .  .  should  be 
given  serious  consideration."  Mrs.  Gllsson 
thought  that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
would  result  in  "more  work  for  Florida's 
voting  supervisors."  (Miami  Herald,  Decem- 
ber 22, 1970.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
As  In  most  States,  the  voting  age  Is  set 
by  the  State  constitution.  A  proposed 
amendment  which  would  have  lowered  the 
voting  age  to  18  years  in  State  elections  was 
defeated  on  November  3,  1970.  Mr.  Brater- 
man could  not  "venture  a  guess  as  to  when 
this  question  may  again  be  placed  on  the 
ballot  for  consideration  of  the  electorate  In 
the  State  of  Florida."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh, 
January  18, 1971.) 

oEoaou 
Georgia  was  the  first  state  to  extend  Its 
franchise  to  18-year-olds.  It  did  so  In  1943. 

HAWAn 

Number  of  voters  affected 
HawaU  presently  has  approximately  425.- 
000  citizens  eUglble  to  register  for  State  elec- 
tions. An  additional  35.000  would  be  enfran- 
chised as  a  result  of  lowering  the  voting  age 
from  the  present  20  to  18. 
Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Lt.  Governor  George  R.  Arlyoshl  expects 
that  the  extra  costs  occasioned  by  the  dual- 
age  voting  will  amount  to  about  $63,000, 
broken  down  as  follows:  pubUc  relations 
$1,000;  voter  Usts  $12,000;  baUots  $8000; 
election  workers  $40,000;  precinct  suppUes 
$2000.  He  expects  difficulties  in  "administer- 
ing the  election  itseU— avoiding  getting  bal- 
lots mixed  up  In  printing  and  deUvering 
them  to  the  precincts  and  In  giving  the  right 


ballots  to  each  voter."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh, 
January  12,  1971) 

Although  It  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
decided,  Hawaii  officials  are  now  contemplat- 
ing setting  up  separate  voting  units,  with 
separate  ballots.  In  each  precinct  for  the 
younger  voters.  (Letter  from  Morris  T. 
Takushl,  Elections  Administrator,  January 
25, 1971.) 
Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
Hawaii's  20  year  old  voting  age  is  now  set 
by  the  State  constitution.  A  proposal  to  low- 
er that  age  to  19  was  defeated  in  the  1970 
elections.  No  constitutional  amendment  "as 
a  practical  matter"  could  take  effect  until 
after  the  next  Presidential  election.  (Letter  to 
Birch  Bayh,  Jan.  12, 1971.) 

IDAHO 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Idaho   presenUy   has   more   than   400,000 
voters    qualified    for    the    State    elections. 
Nearly  45.000  others  would  be  qualified  U 
the  voting  age  were  lowered  to  18. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  votir^f 
R.  L.  Stephens,  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of 
State,  reporia  that  "substantial  extra  ex- 
pense will  be  Involved"  because  of  duplica- 
tions in  registration  and  voting  procedures. 
(Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  February  3,  1971.) 
Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  voting  age  Is  set  by  the  Idaho  consti- 
tution. Two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature 
and  ratification  by  the  electorate  is  required 
in  order  to  amend  the  constitution.  Accord- 
ing to  Assistant  Secretary  Stephens  the 
"earliest  date  that  such  an  amendment  could 
be  considered"  would  be  November  of  1972. 
(Stephens  letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  February  8, 
1971.) 

ILLIMOIS 

Number  of  voters  affected 
niinoU  has  more  than  6V^   million  peo- 
ple eligible  to  vote  In  State  elections.  More 
than  500,000  others  wotild  become  qualified 
If  the  voting  age  were  lowered  to  18. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 

John  W.  Lewis,  the  Illinois  Secretary  of 
State  reported  that  while  It  would  be  "im- 
possible to  determine  actvial  expenses,"  he 
thought  "there  wovild  be  two  sets  of  registra- 
tion records,  two  sets  of  ballots."  and  "addi- 
tional voting  booths  where  electronic  devices 
and  voting  nmchines  are  used."  Therefore,  he 
estimated  a  "40  to  60"  Increase  in  election 
costs.  He  thought  that  because  duplicate  rec- 
ords and  separate  files  and  voting  lists  wo\ild 
have  to  be  kept  for  the  18-year-olds,  the  work 
of  running  an  election  "wovild  be  doubled 
and  additional  exi>enses  would  also  be  in- 
curred." (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  IB, 
1971.) 

For  the  city  of  Chicago  alone.  It  haa  been 
estimated  that  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
will  result  In  additional  expenditvires  of  be- 
tween $150,000  and  $200,000.  According  to 
Stanley  T.  Kusper,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  these  additional  costs,  "will  be 
necessitated  by  extraordinary  procedures  with 
regard  to  absentee  voting,  possible  adapta- 
tions of  our  mechanical  voting  machines  or 
the  implementation  of  the  use  of  separate 
paper  ballots  for  those  persons  qualified  to 
participate  only  in  the  federal  aspects  of  the 
election,  separate  applications  for  ballot,  pos- 
sible separate  ballot  boxes,  tally  sheets  and 
other  materials,  specially  colored  registration 
and  Identification  cards,  separate  poll  lists, 
etc."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  14, 
1971.)  Chicago  officials  seemed  dismayed  by 
the  prospect  of  Implementing  the  decision. 
For  example,  Edward  J.  Barrett,  the  Cook 
County  Clerk,  caUed  on  the  State  legislature 
to  pass  a  law  to  allow  all  18-year-olds  to  vote 
even  though  such  a  proposal  has  been  turned 
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down  In  a  recent  g»nerftl  referendum  election. 
(Chicago  Sun  Times.  December  22,  1870.) 

SheUa  Wolfe  and  David  Gilbert  of  the  1111- 
nou  Secretary  of  State's  Office  dlacussed  the 
necessity  almost  to  double  the  election  fa- 
cilities and  mechanics — and  hence  the  ooat— 
as  a  result  of  the  Court's  decision.  (Chicago 
Tribune.  December  22,  1970.) 

Lotoerinff  the  voting  age  by  State  aetion 
The  new  nilnots  constitution  sets  a  voting 
age  of  21  years.  Secretary  Lewis  felt  that  no 
consututlonal  amendment  could  likely  be 
r»tinad  In  time  for  the  1972  general  elec- 
Uon,  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  15 
1971.)  ' 

XMOIANA 

Number  of  voters  afeeted 
Indiana  has  about  3  million  people  eligible 
to  vote  under  present  State  law  and  would 
enfranchise  an  additional  250,000  If  the  vot- 
ing age  were  lowered  to  18. 

Cotts  and  problevu  of  dual-age  voting 
The  Uw  clerk  to  the  Indiana  State  Elec- 
tion Board.  O.  Wayne  Davis,  has  estimated 
that  dual-age  voting  will  cost  about  ^170,000 
for  Indiana.  He  wrote: 

•'•  •  •  every  county  In  the  SUte  of  In- 
diana must  now  maintain  two  separate  regis- 
tration flies.  In  some  cases  this  will  neces- 
sitate additional  employees  and  In  all  cases 
wiu  Increase  the  cost  for  supplies.  A  conserva- 
Uve  estimate  Is  that  the  Increased  cost  In 
this  area  alone  wlU  exceed  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Second,  every  precinct  In  Indiana 
must  prepare  for  the  casting  of  paper  bal- 
lots. Such  preparations  will  cost  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Finally,  there  will 
be  Increased  costs  In  the  printing  of  separate 
ballots.  Approximate  cost,  twenty  thousand 
dollars."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  27, 

Lou>enng  the  voUng  age  by  State  action 
The  Indiana  constitution.  In  Article  Two 
Section  Two,  grants  to  thoee  21  years  and 
over  the  right  to  vote.  It  Is  not  yet  clear 
whether  this  provision  would  preclude  the 
State  legislature  from  lowering  the  age  by 
statute.  However,  If  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment Is  required.  It  could  not  be  as  a  practi- 
cal matter  ratified  before  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1972.  (Davis  letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  Jan- 
uary  27,  1971.) 

K)WA 
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KAKSAS 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Kansas  has  a  voting  population  of  about 
1,400,000.  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
new  voters  would  be  eUglble  to  take  part  In 
State  and  local  elections  If  the  voting  age 
were  lowered  to  18. 

Coata  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
A  member  of  the  elections  division  of  the 
Kansas  Secretary  of  State's  office,  Lavlna  M. 
McDonald,   said   that   separate    registration 
records  and  lists  axe  being  maintained  for 
those  under  the  age  of  21.  She  described  the 
need  "to  set  up  a  registration  procedure  to 
transfer  the  name  of  an  elector  from  the  list 
for  only   national   elections   to   the   regular 
registration  lUe  on  his  21st  birthday."  She 
pointed  out  that  separate  ballots  would  have 
to  be  prepared  and  anticipated    "some  prob- 
lems" In  those  areas  which  use  voting  ma- 
chines. Urs.  ElwUl  Shanahan.  the  Secretary 
of  State,  said,  "As  I  see  It  now.  we're  going 
to  have  two  separate  baUots."  (Topeka  Dally 
Capital,   December   22,    1970.)    An   Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Jack  Brier,  said  that  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  "presents  an  Im- 
mense number  of  problems  for  stole  and  local 
officials."  (Wichita  Eagle,  December  22,  1970.) 
Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  Kansas  Constitution  provides  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  can  only  be  pre- 
sented to  the  voters  at  a  general  election,  and 
the  next  such  election  Is  In  November  of 
1972.    A    State    constitutional    amendment 
which    would   change    this   requirement    is 
presently  being  tested  In  the  courts.  (McDon- 
ald Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  18,  1971  ) 
Therefore,  It  would  seem  that  In  the  absence 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Kansas  Is  very  likely  to  have  to  deal 
separately  with  voters  under  21,  at  least  In 
the  1972  elections. 

KENTUCKY 

Kentucky  has  allowed  18-year-olds  to  vote 
In  State  elections  since  1956. 


Number  of  voters  affected 

Iowa  has  about  1,700,000  people  eligible  to 

vote;  an  additional  180,000  would  be  enfran- 

clilaed  under  an  18-year-old  vote  provision. 

Coats  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 

Based  on  a  report  from  the  Polk  County 

Auditor's  Office,  the  Secretary  of  the  State 

of  Iowa,  the  Honorable  Melvln  D.  Synhorst 

has  estimated  that  the  State-wide  cost  of 

Implementing   the   dual-age   voting   in   the 

next  Federal  election  would   be  somewhere 

near    the    "$125,000    to    «150,000   mark."   He 

added.   "This  Agurt:  could  rise  considerably 

higher"  If  additional  voting  machines  had  to 

be  purchaeed.  He  thought  that  a  "serious 

problem  will  be  encountered  In  maintaining 

proper  regUtration  records  for  this  new  group 

of  voters  in  thoee  counties  or  cities  where 

registration  is  required  In  Iowa."  He  said  he 

could  not  estimate  the  cost  factor  for  this 

separate    registration    system    but    that    It 

wo^d    be    "substantial."    (Letter    to    Birch 

Bayh,  January  19  .1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
Because  of  the  peculiarities  of  Iowa  law,  In 
tne  absence  of  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
approve  an  amendment  to  the  Iowa  consti- 
tution before  the  November  6.  1974  general 
eI*«Jtion.  Thus,  the  lowering  of  the  voting  age 
cxmld  not  be  effective  before  tiie  1978  regu- 
Ur  general  election.  (Synhorst  letter  to 
Birch  Bayh.  Jantiary  19. 1971.) 


LOUISIANA 

Number  of  voters  affected 
More  than  200,000  additional  Louisiana  res- 
idents would  be  enfranchised  If  the  voting 
age  were  lowered  to  18. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 

Louisiana's  Secretary  of  State,  Wade  O 
Martin.  Jr.,  said  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision: "It  poses  some  difficult  problems  " 
but  he  was  sure  that  the  problems  could  be 
worked  out.  Jack  OremllUon,  the  State  At- 
torney General,  predicted  that  the  ruling 
would  cause  "chaos  and  confusion"  In  the 
next  general  election.  Secretary  of  State  Mar- 
tin concluded  that  he  expected  difficulty  be- 
cause, "The  more  complications  you  have,  the 
more  likely  It  Is  that  the  whole  machinery 
of  elections  will  break  down."  (New  Orleans 
Tlmee-Plcayune.  December  22,  1970. ) 

On  February  3,  1971.  Secretary  Martin  re- 
ported to  Senator  Allen  EUender  his  present 
conclusions  about  the  feasibility  of  adapting 
the  State's  voting  machines  to  the  new  re- 
quirements. He  wrote: 

"Specifically,  my  conclusion  at  the  present 
time  Is  that  the  voting  machines.  In  which 
Louisiana  has  Invested  millions  of  dollars 
to  secure  what  I  consider  the  nation's  beet 
voting  facilities  with  an  absolute  minimum 
of  fraud,  could  be  adjusted  so  as  to  accom- 
modate the  numerous  "classes"  of  voters 
created  by  the  so-called  Voting  Rights  Act 
but  It  would  be — 

"1.  Most  difficult  and  time  consuming. 

"2.  Tremendously  expensive  both  for  parts 
and  labor. 

"3.  Such  multiple  adjustments  as  'lock- 
outs-'  and  exclualons,  along  with  some  of  the 
unreasonable  requirements  that  we  have  at 
least  three  kinds  of  absentee  balloU  for  vot- 
ing In  combined  state  and  federal  election*. 


must  inevitably  Increase  the  chance  of  error 
and  open  the  door  to  possible  fraud  because 
of  confusion  and  delays." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Papale,  the  Registrar  of  Voters 
for  the  Parish  of  New  Orleans  has  estimated 
that  In  the  initial  year  of  dual -age  voting 
there  wUl  probably  be  about  a  60%  Increase 
In  annual  registration  costs,  with  about  a  6% 
Increase  in  succeeding  years.  Among  the 
other  possible  problems  he  envisioned  was 
"confusion  In  the  public  mind"  because  dlf- 
ferent  voters  would  be  eligible  to  vote  for 
different  combinations  of  candidates.  (Letter 
to  Birch  Bayh,  January  25,  1971.) 

LoweHng  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
Secretary  of  State  Martin  said  that  "If  any 
amendment  to  our  State  constitution  Is  con- 
templated. It  appears  that  the  earliest  date 
at  which  It  could  be  submitted  to  the  elec- 
torate would  be  the  general  election  for  State 
and  local  officers  to  be  held  February  1,  1971.- 
(Letter  to  Blroh  Bayh,  February  1,  1971.) 

MAINX 

Numbers  of  voters  affected 
Maine  presently  has  a  voting  age  of  20  as 
a  result  of  ratification  of  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  at  the  November  1970 
elections.  Close  to  50,000  voters  however,  are 
still  allowed  to  vote  In  Federal  but  not  State 
contests. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Elden  H.  Shute,  Jr.,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  said  of  the  decision,  "This  presents  us 
with  some  real  problems."  (Portland  Press 
Herald,  December  22,  1970.)  According  to 
Peter  M.  Damborg,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State.  It  would  cost  approximately  "•10.000" 
for  the  additional  ballots,  instructions  to 
voters,  etc,  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January 
19,1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  Maine  Constitution  presently  sets  the 
voting  age  and  could  not  be  altered  before 
November  1971.  (Damborg  letter  to  Birch 
Bayh,  January  19, 1971.)  Several  bills  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  have  been  introduced 
In  the  State  legislature  this  session.  The  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State  has  reported  that  he 
believes  one  of  these  bills  Is  "certain  to  pass," 
and  therefore  he  Is  urging  the  town  clerks 
to  "withhold  setting  up  separate  voting  Usts" 
pending  the  outcome  of  this  leglsUtlon  and 
a  referendum.  A  referendum  would  cost  the 
State  approximately  $25,000.  (Letter  from 
Peter  M.  Damborg,  Deputy  Secretary,  Maine 
Department  of  State.) 

MAKTLAMO 

Number  of  voters  affected 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  would  en- 
franchise more  than  200,000  additional  Mary- 
land voters. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
The  Administrator  of  the  State  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  Election  Laws  felt  that  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion, there  would  be  an  additional  expense 
Involved  In  "keeping  a  separate  book  or  regis- 
try" and  In  "printing  separate  absentee  bal- 
lots for  those  persons  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21  years."  Further,  since  Maryland  votes 
by  machine,  "additional  mechanical  adjust- 
ments must  be  made"  In  order  to  adapt  the 
machines  to  the  different  types  of  electors. 
(Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  22.  1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  Maryland  State  constitution  sets  the 
voting  age.  Although  legislation  is  already 
being  processed  which  would  amend  the  con- 
stitution, according  tf>  Mr.  Morris,  "the  ear- 
liest possible  date  It  could  be  done  woiUd  be 
November  7,  1972."  Therefore,  In  the  absence 
of  a  Federal  constitutional  amendment, 
Maryland  would  be  forced  to  use  dual-age 
voting  in  the  next  Presidential  election. 
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MABSAcansnTt 
Number  of  voters  affected 
Even  though  Massachusetts  has  recently 
lowered  Its  voting  age  to  19,  almost  100,000 
voters  are  still  precluded  from  taking  part  In 
State  elections. 
Costs  and  problerrvs  of  dual-age  voting 
John  F.  X.  Davoren,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts,    reports 
that  the  new  ballot  for  younger  voters  should 
not  cost  more  than  $40,000.  Massachusetts 
has  yet  to   decide  whether  to  require   the 
yoimger  voters  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot, 
or  in  some  other  special  manner.  Davoren 
expects  that  these  administrative  problems 
"will  be  resolved  In  plenty  of  time."  (Letter 
to  Birch  Bayh,  February  4,  1971.)    Norman 
Oleason,  the  State  Director  of  Elections,  has 
said  that  the  administrative  problems  at  the 
State    level    will    not   be    difficult.    (Boston 
Olol>e,  December  22. 1»70.) 
Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  Massachusetts  constitution  requires  a 
majority  of  the  legislators  elected,  sitting  In 
joint  session,  in  two  different  legislatures  to 
approve  any  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, before  it  can  be  sent  to  the  voters  for 
ratification.    An    18-year-old    vote   proposal 
was  approved  last  year.  If  approved  again,  the 
question  could  be  put  on  the   1972  ballot. 
(Boston  Herald  Traveler,  December  22.  1970.) 
Therefore,  as  a  practical  matter  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  reduce  the  voting  age  In  Mas- 
sachusetts before  1973  without  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.  (Davoren 
letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  February  4,  1971.) 

MICHIGAN 

Number  of  voters  affected 
More  than  400,000  additional  voters  woxild 
be  eligible  in  Michigan  State  elections  If  the 
voting  age  were  lowered  to  18. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Richard  H.  Austin,  the  Michigan  Secretary 
of  State,  reports  that  It  was  not  possible  to 
give  an  exact  cost  figure  for  the  new  voting 
procedures.  He  did  say  that  since  85%  of 
Michigan's  voters  use  voting  machines,  the 
cities  and  townships  would  have  to  Incur 
"large,  significant"  costs  for  the  purchases 
of  new  machines  unless  the  machines  covUd 
be  adapted  easily.  It  might  also  be  necessary 
to  redlvlde  the  State  Into  slightly  different 
voting  precincts  because  of  the  possible  need 
for  paper  ballots. 

Austin  also  said  some  questions  will  be 
raised  about  whether  those  who  are  regis- 
tered to  vote  for  Federal  offices  are  to  be 
considered  "registered  electors"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  signing  petitions  and  the  like.  It 
Is  also  unclear  whether  the  18-year-old  vote 
decision  applies  to  the  election  of  delegates 
to  party  conventions.  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh, 
January  29, 1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 

Michigan's  voting  age  for  State  and  local 
elections  Is  determined  by  the  State  consti- 
tution. If  the  legislature  passed  a  proposed 
amendment  in  time.  It  would  be  possible  to 
put  this  question  to  the  people  In  November, 
1971.  (Austin  letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  Jan.  29, 
1971).  Attempts  to  amend  the  State  consti- 
tution will  have  to  start  anew  because  such 
a  proposal  was  turned  down  In  1970  by  the 
voters.  (Detroit  Free  Press,  Dec.  22,  1970.) 

MINNBSOTA 

Number  of  voters  affected 
As  a  result  of  a  referendum  last  fall,  Min- 
nesota has  lowered    the  voting  age  to   19. 
However,  more  than  60,000  voters  who  are 
able  to  participate  in  Federal  elections  are 
still  disenfranchised  in  State  elections. 
Costs  and  problems  of  diuU-age  voting 
A  memorandum  prepared  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  indicated  that  additional  expenses 
«ould  be  e]Q>«cted  from  tbe  need  to  train 


election  judges  and  county  officials  about 
the  complicated  new  voting  procedures.  Con- 
fusion was  also  an  Issue.  "Without  a  doubt 
the  most  serious  problem  will  be  confusion. 
With  two  ages  and  both  state  and  federal 
residency  requirements,  Minnesota  can  have 
five  classes  of  voters  .  .  .  Election  Judges  are 
usually  people  who  have  nothing  else  to  do 
on  election  day  and  are  not  apt  to  be  the 
people  who  will  most  readUy  understand 
the  new  and  complicated  regulations  which 
will  result."  The  memorandum  concluded 
that  Instructing  everyone  as  to  who  may 
vote  for  what  "wlU  be  a  nightmare  at  best." 
(Letter  from  Secretary  of  State  Arlen  I. 
Erdahl  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  22. 1971.) 
Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
Secretary  of  SUte,  Arlen  Krdahl  has  indi- 
cated that  the  secrecy  of  a  ballot  might  be 
compromised  In  sparsely  settied  areas  as  a 
result  of  the  18-year-old  vote  decUlon. 
(MinneapoUs  Tribune,  Janxiary  21,  1971.) 

Since  constitutional  amendments  may  not 
be  adopted  In  special  or  primary  elections,  no 
change  In  the  State  voting  age  could  be 
made.  In  the  absence  of  a  federal  constitu- 
tional amendment,  which  could  go  into  effect 
In  time  for  the  next  scheduled  elections. 
Secretary  Erdahl  indicated  In  a  letter  that 
he  Is  presently  trying  to  convince  the  State 
legislature  to  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  However, 
he  concluded,  "Even  better.  In  my  opinion, 
would  be  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution permitting  18  year  olds  to  vote  In 
aU  elections  .  .  ."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh, 
January  22, 1971.) 

MiaSUHIPPI 

Number  of  voters  affected 
More   than    130.000    Mlsslsatpplans    could 
vote  for  the  first  time  In  State  elections  If 
the  voting  age  were  lowered  to  18. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
The  Mississippi  Secretary  of  State  Heber 
Ladner  predicted  that  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  "win  bring  about  quite  a  revision 
in  election  procedures — both  In  registration 
and  casting  of  ballots."  (The  Clarion-Ledger, 
December  22,  1970)  Mr.  Ladner,  however, 
thought  that  the  extra  expenses  Involved  In 
the  new  procedures  would  be  "negligible" 
and  he  did  not  envision  "any  tremendous 
problems."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh.  Jan- 
uary 12, 1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  voting  age  Is  set  by  Article  12  of  the 
Mississippi  Constitution.  It  appears  that  the 
Mississippi  legislature  will  be  faced  with  the 
issue  of  amending  Its  constitution  to  lower 
the  voting  age  In  the  coming  year.  Repre- 
sentative Dana  Moore,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Registration  and  Elections  Committee, 
taUced  of  a  "definite  possibility"  that  such  a 
bill  would  clear  his  committee  and  be  taken 
up  on  the  House  floor.  But  he  was  not  sxire 
what  the  outcome  of  a  floor  vote  would  be. 
He  predicted  that  a  final  vote  would  be 
"very  close."  (The  Clarton-Ledger,  Decem- 
ber 22.  1970.) 

MISSOUHI 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  voters  would 
be  newly  enfranchised  In  State  elections  as 
a  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  Statewide 
18-year-old  vote. 

Costa  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
James  C.  Klrkpa trick,  the  Missouri  Secre- 
tary of  State,  reported  that  It  would  Ije  "ex- 
tremely dllBcult"  to  project  the  total  cost. 
But  he  did  feel  that  the  extra  cost  of  special 
ballots  and  ballot  boxes  would  be  about  $60.- 
000.  He  foresaw  that  additional  election  offi- 
cials might  be  needed  across  the  State.  Local 
Governments  would  be  beaet  with  hl^er 
registration  oosts  because  of  the  need  to 
mftt^'^^'"    separate   tegUtratlon   booki   for 


those  under  21.  In  thoee  areas  where  regis- 
tration Is  not  required,  confusion  wo\ild  b« 
likely  on  election  day  as  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  age  of  each  voter  and 
give  special  treatment  to  those  under  81. 
Furthermore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  b« 
shifting  existing  registration  records  oon- 
stantiy,  as  younger  voters  turned  21.  Klrk- 
patrick  thouttht  that  it  would  be  dUBcttlt  to 
explain  to  these  younger  voters  "why  they 
are  able  to  vote  for  President  and  Congress- 
men but  not  eUglble  to  vote  for  State  and 
local  officials."  He  concluded,  "Probably  most 
Important  of  all — the  confusion  may  wrtl 
result  in  long  lines  at  the  poUlng  placet  on 
election  day.  This  covUd  cause  people  .  .  . 
to  decide  against  voting  rather  than  be 
forced  to  stand  in  line  for  a  long  time- 
especially  In  bad  weather."  (Letter  to  Birch 
Bayh,  January  13. 1971.) 

The  Director  of  Elections  of  the  Board  ot 
Election  Commissioners  for  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  Harry  F.  Leltz.  thought  that  the  St. 
Louis  voting  machlnee  probably  could  not 
be  adjusted  for  dual -age  voting.  He  pre- 
dicted that  merely  providing  separate,  addi- 
tional reglsti-ation  binders  for  each  precinct 
to  help  them  In  their  record  keeping  would 
ooet  $8600.  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  Janxiary  IB, 
1971) 
LouieHng  the  voting  age  by  State  aetion 
The  voting  age  Is  set  by  the  State  constitu- 
tion. H  a  proposed  amendment  were  to  pass 
the  State  legislature  this  year  and  be  ratified 
by  the  voters  at  a  specl&Uy  called  election,  the 
change  could  be  effective  before  1973.  (Klrk- 
patrlck  Letter,  January  18.  1971.) 

MOMTANA 

Number  of  voters  affected 
D\irtng  the  1970  election,  the  voters  ot 
Montana  approved  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  lowered  the  voting  age  for  State 
elections  to  19.  Over  10,000  additional  voters 
would  be  enfranchised  for  State  elections  If 
the  voting  age  were  to  be  further  lowered  to 
18. 

Coats  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Frank  Murray,  Montana  Secretary  of  StaU. 
reported  that  costs,  which  he  estimated  to 
be  about  $5,500  statewide,  would  not  be  the 
greatest  problem.  He  did  think  that  the 
lockout"  mechanlams  on  the  State's  voting 
machines  would  probably  be  inadequate,  and 
that  paper  ballots,  resulting  in  slower  count- 
ing, would  have  to  be  used.  He  also  said  that 
It  would  be  "impossible  to  preserve  the  se- 
crecy" of  the  ballot  in  small  precincts, 
where  there  may  be  only  one  or  two  18-year- 
old  voters.  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh.  January 
26,  1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  amend  the 
State  constitution  before  the  November  1972 
Presidential  election.  (Murray  Letter,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1971.) 

KXBSASKA 

Numbers  of  voters  affected 
Nebraska  has  approximately  870,000  resi- 
dents of  voting  age  for  State  elections  under 
current  law.  An  additional  60,000  would  be 
able  to  vote  In  State  elections  if  the  voting 
age  were  lowered  from  the  current  20  to  18. 
Oosts  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Allen  J.  Beermann,  the  Nebraska  Secre- 
tary of  State,  predicted  that  his  state  would 
have  to  face  about  a  30  percent  increase 
(about  $300,000)  In  election  costs  as  a  re- 
sult of  "dual  sets  of  ballots,  registration 
forma,  poU  books,  and  abstracts,  and  the 
printing  and  bookkeeping  cost  related  to 
them.'  (Letters  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  15, 
and  26,  1971.)  Beermann  also  thought  that 
It  would  be  necessary  to  devise  methods  "to 
efflclenUy  separate  the  younger  voters  and 
to  Include  them  upon  their  reaching  the 
state's  voting  a««.  20."  Another  problem 
might  arise  In  computing  "total  votes  caat". 
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used  Ln  determlAlsg  the  number  of  signa- 
tures necessary  under  State  law  lor  certain 
petitions,  since  there  would  be  a  different 
number  at  total  votes  cast  for  President  and 
Oovernor. 

Walter  H.  Loeacher,  Cleric  of  Hall  County, 
Nebraska,  estimated  that  for  his  county  alone 
the  additional  registrations  flies  and  poll 
books,  together  with  the  extra  cost  of  paper 
bftUota,  would  cost  about  $3,000.  He  also 
thought  there  would  be  "sizeable"  costs  In- 
volved in  blocking  out  the  voting  machines 
to  provide  separate  facilities  for  those  in- 
eligible to  vote  for  State  officers.  Mr.  Loes- 
cher  concluded.  "If  federal  action  is  not 
forthcoming,  we  would  be  stuck  In  Nebraska 
In  conducting  the  1972  Primary  and  General 
Elections  with  the  new  dual  age  voting  pro- 
cedure." 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
A  bill  has  been  introduced  by  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  to  amend  the  State  constitution 
by  reducing  the  minimum  voting  age  from 
20  to  18.  If  passed,  that  bill  would  submit  the 
issue  to  the  electorate  in  1973.  (Lincoln  Star, 
Jantiary  14,  1971)  The  Secretary  of  State  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  be  possible,  in  theory  at 
least,  to  ratify  a  State  constitutional  amend- 
ment in  time  for  the  1972  election,  but  that 
it  would  require  the  calling  of  a  special  elec- 
tion. And  he  said  that  because  the  cost  of 
such  a  special  election  woiild  be  "prohibitive," 
it  appears  "more  practical"  to  talk  in  terms 
of  waiting  for  1972  for  flnal  ratlflcatlon,  (Let- 
ter to  Birch  Bayh.  January  IS,  1971.)  There- 
fore, Nebraska  is  another  State  which  will 
most  likely  face  the  dual-age  voting  proce- 
dure in  1972.  In  the  absence  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

IfKVADA 

Number  of  voters  affected 
More  than  36,000  additional  voters  would 
lie  eligible  to  participate  in  State  elections 
if  Nevada  were  to  lower  its  voting  age  to  18. 

Costa  and  probleTns  of  dual-age  voting 
The  Research  Director  of  Nevada's  Legisla- 
tive Council  Buerau  reported  that  the  exact 
dollar  cost  could  not  be  computed  at  this  time 
because  his  office  had  not  been  able  to  con- 
tact the  17  different  Jurisdictions  that  con- 
duct elections  in  Nevada.  But  he  did  feel 
that  there  would  be  difficulties  because  of 
the  demonstrated  InflexibUlty  of  the  State's 
voting  machines.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  paper  ballot  system  for  thoee  eligi- 
ble to  vote  in  only  one  part  of  the  election. 
Use  of  the  paper  ballots  "obviously"  would 
require  "additional  printing  and  tabulation 
coats." 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
Under  normal  procedures  an  amendment 
to  the  Nevada  constitution  could  not  be 
ratified  untn  the  November  1972  elections. 
Thus,  the  change  would  not  be  in  effect  in 
time  to  deal  with  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tions. Because  of  these  possible  difficulties 
there  is  reported  to  be  "considerable  legisla- 
tive Interest"  in  attempting  to  ratify  such  an 
amendment.  If  It  should  pass  the  State  legis- 
lature, at  a  special  election  to  coincide  with 
the  June  1971  city  elections.  (Letter  from 
Arthur  J.  Palmer,  Research  Director,  Nevada 
Legislative  Council  Bureau,  to  Birch  Bayh 
January  15,  1971.) 

NTW    RAMP8RTKE 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Over  36,000  extra  voters  would  be  eligible 
to  take  part  In  State  elections  if  New  Hamp- 
shire's voting  age  were  lowered  to  18. 
Cost  and  problem*  of  dual-age  voting 
Robert  L.  Stark.  New  Hampshire's  Secre- 
tary of  State,  predicted  that  the  additional 
expense  at  the  State  level  Just  for  printing 
the  short  ballot,  to  be  used  by  those  eligible 
to   vote   for  Federal   offices  only,   would  be 
about  $4,000.  Bach  of  New  Hampshire's  802 
voting  precincts  maintain  their  own  check- 


lists, and  they  would  be  responsible  for  un- 
derwriting the  extra  cost  Involved  in  main- 
taining separate  checklists  for  those  imder 
21.  The  greatest  problem  would  be  the  dif- 
ficulty In  handling,  at  the  November  1972 
election,  the  regular  ballot,  a  constitutional 
amendment  ballot,  and  two  short  form  bal- 
lots (one  for  those  eligible  to  vote  only  for 
the  President  because  of  short  residence  in 
the  State,  and  one  for  those  eligible  to  vote 
only  In  Federal  elections  because  of  age) . 
Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
According  to  Mr.  Stark.  New  Hampshire's 
legislature  has  already  approved  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 

18,  and  that  question  will  be  put  to  the  vot- 
ers in  the  November  1972  election.  Therefore, 
the  first  regular  Federal  election  at  which 
there  would  be  no  problem  of  dual-age  vot- 
ing would  be  1974.  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh, 
January  14, 1971.) 

NEW    JERSEY 

Number  of  voters  affected 
New  Jersey  is  now  making  plans  for  regis- 
tering over  300,000  citizens  who  are  eligible 
to  vote  in  Federal  but  not  State  elections. 
Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
The  Secretary  of  State  of  New  Jersey,  Paul 
J.  Sherwln,  wrote  saying  that  while  it  would 
be    necessary    to    provide    separate    ballots 
where  paper  ballots  are  used  and  to  lock  out 
State  and  local  elections  on  voting  machines 
for  those  under  21,  that  cost  would  not  be 
"prohibitive."  (Letter  Birch  Bayh,  January 

19,  1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
A  bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  leglslatvire  to  amend  the  State  con- 
stitution to  lower  the  voting  age.  If  passed 
by  the  legislature.  It  could  be  ratified  at  the 
State's  general  elections  in  1971  and  there- 
fore be  effective  in  time  for  the  next  general 
election  involving  Federal  officials.  (Sherwln 
Letter.  January  19,  1971.) 

KBW  MEXICO 

^^umber  of  voters  affected 
More  than  62.000  New  Mexico  residents  can 
now   take   part   in   Federal   but   not   State 
elections. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
According  to  an  official  estimate  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  printing  separate  ballots,  sam- 
ple ballots,  and  related  election  supplies,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  some  new  voting  ma- 
chines. Is  expected  to  amount  to  about  $200.- 
000.  Prediction  of  exact  costs  Is  difficult,  par- 
tially because  the  cost  would  not  be  borne  by 
the  State  but  by  the  counties  which  run  the 
elections.  Betty  Fiorina,  the  New  Mexico  Sec- 
retary of  State  predicted  that,  leaving  the 
costs  aside,  problems  of  administration  will 
probably  provide  the  greatest  difficulties,  and 
many  of  these  problems  have  "not  yet  been 
Identified."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January 

20,  1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  New  Mexico  constitution  now  deals 
with  the  21  year  old  voting  age.  Some  legis- 
lators are  now  proposing  legislation  to  lower 
the  voting  age.  (Albuquerque  Tribune,  De- 
cember 21,  1970.)  And  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  expressed  support  of  moves  to  lower  the 
voting  age  for  all  elections  in  New  Mexico. 
(Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  20,  1971). 
The  constitution  provides  that  any  change  In 
the  voting  age  must  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  electors  voting  in  the  State. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  greater  chance  that 
ratification  would  not  be  successful  In  New 
Mexico,  as  compared  with  other  States. 

NEW    YORK 

Number  of  voters  affected 
New  York  will  have  to  make  special  pro- 
visions for  more  than  850,000  potential  voters 
In  th*  event  a  Federal  election  takee  place 


on  a  Statewide  basis  before  the  voting  age 
can  be  lowered. 

Cost  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
There  have  been  varying  estimates  of  the 
possible  costs  Involved  in  implementing  these 
new  procedures.  Maurice  J.  CRourke,  the 
President  of  the  New  Tork  City  Board  of 
Elections,  has  stated  that  such  a  dual  age 
voting  procedure  "would  cost  the  city 
•5,000,000  minimally.  We  would  need  1,500 
new  voting  machines,  which  cost  $2,000  each, 
and  we  would  have  to  spend  at  least  $2,000,000 
for  additional  permanent  personnel  to  set  up 
and  maintain  the  two  sets  of  registration 
books  necessary  for  two  categories  of  voters." 
(New  York  Times,  December  23,  1970) .  'While 
some  Jurisdictions  have  considered  requiring 
younger  voters  to  vote  separately — by 
absentee  ballot  for  instance — O'Rourke  re- 
fused to  exclude  the  new  voters  from  the 
polling  places  since  this  would  be  their  first 
expKwure  to  the  democratic  system.  "It  shocks 
me.  I  would  resign  my  Job  before  I'd  agree  to 
a  system  of  two  classes  of  voters."  (New  York 
Times,  December  23,  1970.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
In  New  York  it  is  necessary  for  the  State 
legislature  to  pass  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  State  constitution  twice  before  it  can 
be  referred  to  the  voters  for  ratlflcatlon.  In 
January  of  this  year  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  passed  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature for  the  second  time — by  a  vote  of  51 
to  3  in  the  Senate  and  137  to  8  in  the  House — 
and  it  will  go  before  the  voters  In  November. 
The  Legislators  reportedly  acted  quickly  to 
avoid  what  many  of  them  considered  to 
be  a  potentially  "catastrophic"  situation 
throughout  the  State.  Others  felt  that  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  would  convince  the  young 
to  take  a  constructive  part  in  the  system 
instead  of  resorting  to  violence.  State 
Assemblyman  Peter  R.  Biondo  (R. -West- 
chester) called  upon  his  fellow  legislators  to 
end  "a  paradox — one  that  prohibits  our  youth 
frcwn  voting  for  Governor  Rockefeller  and 
allows  them  to  vote  for  the  same  man  should 
he  choose  to  run  for  President  next  year." 
(New  York  Times,  January  12,  1971.) 

If  approved  by  the  State's  voters  the  new 
lowered  voting  age  would  be  effective  on 
January  1,  1972,  and  there  would  be  no  need 
to  establish  dual-age  voting  procedures.  TTie 
Secretary  of  State  of  New  York,  John  P. 
Lomenzo,  believes  that  "there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  a  system  of  dual  voting  will 
not  be  necessary."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh, 
January  22.  1971.)  However,  several  citizens 
are  worried  that  the  referendum  might  be 
defeated  by  voter  apathy,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  some  other  States.  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Richmond  recently  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Lower  the 
Voting  Age.  which  hopes  to  raise  $500,000 
to  make  sure  that  the  voters  are  not  deluded 
by  a  "false  belief  that  a  proposal  like  this 
is  sure  to  carry."  (New  York  Times,  January 
21,  1971.) 

NOBTH   CABOUNA 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Approximately    300.000    voters    in    North 
Carolina  are  eligible  to  participate  In  Fed- 
eral elections  but  precluded  from  taking  a 
role  In  State  and  local  affairs. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Alex  K.  Brock.  Executive  Secretary  for  the 
State  Board  of  Elections  estimates  that  on 
the  State  level  there  would  be  very  little  ad- 
ministrative expense  at  the  State  level  in 
setting  up  procedures  for  differentiating  be- 
tween the  classes  of  voters.  (Letter  to  Birch 
Bayh,  January  26,  1971.)  WUliam  B,  A.  Culp, 
Jr.,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Mecklenburg 
County  Board  of  Elections,  provided  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  estimated  cost  to  the  county  of 
implementing  those  procedures  for  separat- 
ing voters.  Assuming  there  are  10,000  younger 
voters  in  bis  county,  be  estimated  that  It 
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would  cost  $500  to  program  the  voting  ma- 
chines for  each  election,  $3,000  for  the  extra 
clerks  required  to  activate  the  "lockout"  de- 
vices on  the  voting  machines,  and  almost 
$1,800  for  extra  clerks  to  identify  the  under- 
21  voters  on  election  day.  He  also  thought 
there  would  be  "logistical  problems"  and 
"Increased  potential  for  challenge  or  protest" 
if  any  younger  voters  inadvertently  voted 
in  State  and  local  elections.  (Letter  to  Birch 
Bayh,  January  28, 1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  voting  age  Is  set  by  the  State  consti- 
tution and  could  not,  as  a  practical  matter, 
be  altered  before  the  next  Federal  election. 
(Letter  from  Carl  P.  HoUeman,  Chairman, 
of  the  Wake  Coimty  Board  of  Elections,  to 
Birch  Bayh,  January  21,  1971.) 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

iVumber  of  voters  affected 
North  Dakota  is  faced  with  accotmtlng  for 
more  than  35,000  potential  voters  on  a  basis 
separate  from  the  rest  of  its  voting  popula- 
tion. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Responses  to  the  poll  are  not  yet  complete. 
Orant  L.  Berqulst  has  said  that  the  voting 
machines  he  supervises  in  the  City  of  Bis- 
marck can  be  adjusted  to  lock  out  State  can- 
didates simply  by  pulling  a  specisil  lever. 
Ben  Meier,  North  Dakota  Secretary  of  State, 
said  that  other  areas  of  the  State  would 
have  to  \ise  paper  ballots.  (Bismarck  Tribune, 
December  23,  1970.) 

Loweritig  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
A  State  constitutional  convention  has  been 
called  to  meet  for  up  to  a  month  starting 
January  1,  1972,  and  that  convention  might 
well  decide  to  act  on  the  18  year-old-vote 
problem.  Ratification  by  the  people  of  such 
proposed  amendments  takes  place  at  a  spe- 
cial election  to  be  called  by  the  Governor  not 
less  than  90  days  nor  more  than  150  days 
after  adjournment  of  the  convention.  (Let- 
ter from  Ben  Meier  to  Birch  Bayh,  Jan- 
uary 19  1971.)  Therefore,  it  is  at  least  theo- 
retically possible  for  North  Dakota  to  lower 
its  voting  age  before  the  next  scheduled 
Statewide  Federal  election. 

OHIO 

Number  of  voters  affected 
According  to  the  latest  estimate  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Ted  W.  Brown,  extending  the 
franchise  to  those  18  and  older  makes  553,- 
000  additional  Ohio  citizens  eligible  to  vote. 
(Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  December  22,  1970.) 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Brown  has  estimated  that  it  will  oost 
about  $1.50  to  register  each  new  voter.  (A 
possible  total  cost  of  over  $750,000.)  Brown 
was  unable  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  as 
to  the  expenses  which  will  occur  throughout 
the  State  because  these  are  borne  by  the 
boards  of  elections  in  each  of  the  State's 
88  counties.  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January 
20,  1971)  The  Hamilton  County  Board  of 
Elections,  which  includes  Cincinnati,  has 
predicted  that  it  will  have  to  spend  approxi- 
mately $50,000  extra  to  take  care  of  separate 
sets  of  registration  cards  and  other  records. 
(Letter  from  Maurice  J.  Allen,  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Hamilton  County  Board  of  Elections, 
to  Birch  Bayh.  January  20, 1971.) 

The  complexity  of  the  new  procedure  la 
likely  to  cause  trouble.  Secretary  Brown 
thought  there  would  be  conftision  "to  the 
voter  and  confusion  at  the  ix>lllng  place  for 
the  precinct  elections  officials."  In  Hamilton 
County,  it  was  thought  that  the  dual  pro- 
cedure would  create  "confusion  for  the 
voters"  and  the  "administrative  problems 
and  margin  of  error  would  greatly  Increase." 
(Allen  Letter  to  Birch  Sayh,  January  20, 
1971.)  Brown  added  an  additional  point.  He 
felt  that  there  will  be  "dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  young  iMopie"  who  arc  able  to 


vote  for  high  Federal  officials  but  barred 
from  participation  in  the  leaser  State, 
county,  and  municipal  offices  and  Issues. 
(Brown  Letter,  January  20, 1971.) 
Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  voting  age  in  Ohio  is  established  un- 
der the  State  constitution  and  if  three-fifths 
of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
General  Assembly  approve,  the  amendment 
can  be  presented  to  the  voters  in  the  next 
general  or  special  election.  There  will  be  a 
general  election  in  November  of  1971.  (Brown 
Letter,  January  20,  1971.) 

OKLAHOMA 

Number  of  voters  affected 
About   130,CK)0  potential  voters  will  have 
to  be  registered  and  dealt  with  separately  as 
a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Oregon  v.  Mitchell. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Oklahoma  expects  that  providing  separate 
registration  and  voting  facilities  will  cost 
an  extra  $50,000  to  $150,000  per  election 
year."  (Telegram  from  Ward  Fowler,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Elec- 
tion Board,  to  Birch  Bayh.  January  29,  1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  voting  age  Is  set  by  the  State  oonstl- 
tutlon  and  the  State  legislature  would  have 
to  submit  any  such  amendment  to  the  peo- 
ple. Several  State  elected  officials  have  called 
for  the  passage,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  a 
State  constitutional  amendment,  but  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  has  said  that  such 
an  amendment  would  be  difficult  to  pass. 
( Dally  Oklahoman,  December  22,  1970. )  Such 
a  proposed  amendment  could  be  ratified  at 
the  special  election,  but  local  observers  pre- 
dict that  while  a  special  election  is  f>oeslble 
that  it  is  "not  probable."  (Fowler  Telegram, 
January  29,  1971.) 

OREGON 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Over  100,000  potential  voters  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  are  now  eligible  to  vote  In  Fed- 
eral but  not  in  State  elections. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Attorney  General  Lee  Johnson,  who  had 
argued  in  opposition  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act's  age  provision  In  the  Supreme  Court, 
said: 

"Congress  has  an  obligation  to  rectify  the 
impoeition  of  an  Intolerable  administrative 
btirden  upon  the  States.  As  a  result  of  the 
Court's  declMon,  states  will  now  have  to  hold 
separate  elections  for  national  officials  and 
state  and  local  officials.  This  wlU  be  admin- 
istratively difficult  and  will  result  in  con- 
siderable cost  to  the  taxpayers."  (Oregon 
Journal,  December  22,  1970) 

Clay  Myers,  the  Secretary  of  State,  hopes 
that  a  Federal  constitutional  amendment 
low<?ring  the  voting  age  to  18,  "will  pass  Con- 
gress In  the  very  near  future  and  be  referred 
to  the  States  for  ratification."  Because  of 
Oregon's  unique  comlilnaiUon  of  election 
laws  and  voting  devices — it  has  outlawed 
voting  machines — Myers  believes  that  the 
problems  of  dual-age  voting  can  be  handled 
"simply.  Inexpensively,  and  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  younger  voters,"  'without  In- 
curring "the  tfemendous  additional  ex- 
penses"  that  will  beset  other  States.  (Letter 
to  Birch  Bayh,  February  2. 1971.) 
Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  Oregon  State  constitution  set6  the 
present  voting  age  at  21.  No  propoaed  con- 
stitutional amendment  could  be  ratified.  In 
the  absence  of  a  special  Section  costing 
about  $300,000,  before  the  May,  1972  pri- 
maries. Myers  reports  that  because  the  voters 
of  Oregon  turned  down  a  19-yecu'-old  amend- 
ment in  1970,  there  Is  "no  assurance"  that 
the  voters  will  accept  an  18-year-old  vote 
proposal  in  the  Immediate  future.  (Letter 
to  Birch  Bayh,  February  a,  1971.) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Num.ber  of  voters  affected 
Pennsylvania  voting  officials  will  be  forced 
to   devise   procedures   for   separately   regis- 
tering and  dealing  with  over  500,000  poten- 
tial voters. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Edward  Friedman,  Pennsylvania  State 
Counsel  General,  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  would  create  an 
incredible  logistics  problem  for  the  1972  elec- 
tion. (Philadelphia  Inquirer,  December  22, 
1970.)  Various  estimates  of  the  p>os£lble  costs 
of  dual-age  voting  have  been  made,  and  they 
range  from  $250,000  to  more  than  one  million 
dollars.  (Letter,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
C.  Delores  Tucker,  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of 
State,  from  Donald  A.  Bailey  to  Birch  Bayb, 
January  29, 1S71.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  State's  voting  age  is  set  by  the  consti- 
tution and  aciendment  would  require  the  ap- 
proval of  both  two  successive  legislatures  and 
a  popular  referendum.  (Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, December  24,  1970.)  A  constitutional 
amendment  thus  would  not  be  effected  until 
well  after  the  next  presidential  election. 
There  has  been  some  talk  of  implementing 
the  18  year  old  vote  at  an  earlier  date 
through  the  use  of  emergency  powers.  (Bailey 
Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  29,  1971.) 

RHODE    ISLAND  ' 

Number  of  voters  affected 

Rhode  Island  has  over  60,000  potential  vot- 
ers in  State  elections  who  would  be  en- 
franchised if  the  voting  age  were  lowered  to 
18. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 

State  officials  have  estimated  that  there  will 
be  "considerable  extra  expense"  as  a  result  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision.  They  will  need 
separate  registration  and  voting  lists  as  well 
as  separate  voting  machines  for  each  voting 
precinct.  One  official  estimated  that  such  ex- 
penses could  total  nearly  "I'm  million  dol- 
lars." (Letter  from  August  P.  LaFrance,  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  Birch  Bayh,  January  10,  1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
It  is  possible  that  the  State  constitution 
could  be  amended  during  1971,  but  only  if  a 
proposed  amendment  was  passed  by  the  State 
legislature  and  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  general  voting  population  at  the  next 
election. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Number  of  voters  affected 

South  Carolina  has  over  166,000  potential 

voters  in  the  State  elections  who  would  be 

enfranchised  if  the  voting  age  were  lowered 

to  18. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 

States  Attorney  General  Daniel  R.  McLeod 
said  that  his  State  had  been  presented  with 
an  "Illogical"  situation.  (Charleston  Evening 
Post,  December  22,  1970.)  The  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  State  Election  Commlseion, 
James  B.  Elllsor,  has  calculated  that  the  cost 
of  the  dual  voting  procedure  will  amount  to 
between  "$25,000  and  $30,000"  in  each  cal- 
endar year.  He  also  felt  that  there  would 
he  "a  special  problem*'  in  all  the  South 
Carolina  counties  which  used  voting  ma- 
chines, in  adapting  the  machines  to  block 
out  certain  candidates  and  in  identifying  the 
\mder-21  voters  so  as  to  accord  them  special 
treatment.  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January 
16,  1971.)  Richland  County,  which  Includes 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  has  estimated  that 
in  that  county  alone  the  extra  cost  will 
amount  to  about  $3,000.  Johnston  F.  Pseples, 
ChalnoMUi  of  the  Richland  County  Board  of 
Registration,  thinks  there  will  be  "dissatis- 
faction and  resentment"  on  election  d*y 
when  many  voters  find  that,  even  though 
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they  have  recently  tvimed  21,  th«lr  voting 
certificates  still  qiukUfy  them  for  voting  In 
Federal  electlona  only.  These  voters  will  be 
unable  to  vote  In  State  and  local  elections, 
even  though  they  are  otherwise  qualified. 
This  problem  might  arise  because  under 
present  law,  voting  certlflcatea  cannot  be 
oluuiged  In  mall,  but  oniy  in  person.  (Peeplee 
Letter  to  Birch  Bayb.  January  18,  1971.) 

iMwering  the  voting  age  by  State  aotton 

It  la  Impossible  to  change  the  State  con- 
stitution In  order  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18  before  1978  at  the  earliest.  The  State 
a«neral  Assembly  ttm  has  to  enact  a  pro- 
fiosed  amendment  which  could  then  be  voted 
on  by  the  people  at  the  next  statewide  gen- 
eral election.  This  will  be  held  In  November 
1972.  If  ratified  by  the  people,  the  propoaed 
amendment  must  then  go  back  to  the  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  for  a  further  vote — which 
could  not  possibly  come  before  1973.  (Elllaor 
letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  16,  1971; 
Peeples  Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  18. 
1971.) 

It  la  possible  that  any  effort  to  put  an  18 
year  old  vote  measure  through  the  State 
legislature  will  be  difficult.  House  Speaker 
Solomon  Blatt  Is  said  to  "bitterly  oppose" 
the  18  year  vote.  CHie  News  and  Courier, 
December  23.  1970.) 

SOiirrH   DAKOTA 

Number  of  voters  ajfected 
35,000  South  Dakota  residents  are  present- 
ly eligible  for  participation  in  Federal  elec- 
tions but  cannot  vote  In  State  contests. 
Ooete  and  problems  of  dwd-age  voting 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Mlas  Alma  Larson, 
reported  that,  "This  will  make  each  election 
like  two  separate  ones  at  the  same  time." 
Miss  Larson  added  that  it  would  be  likely 
to  slow  down  the  counting  process.  (Rapid 
(Xty  Journal,  Dec.  28,  1970)  The  Secretary  of 
State's  Office  has  "estimated  an  additional 
cost  of  ^40,000  to  Implement  the  eighteen 
year  old  voting  in  South  Dakota  for  Presi- 
dent and  CX>ngress,"  and  that  the  "many  dif- 
ferent types  of  ballots,  separate  poll  and 
registration  ledgers,"  will  cause  some  prob- 
lems. (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  February  1, 
1971.) 

Lotoerlng  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  State  constitution  now  sets  the  voting 
age.  Several  State  leaders  have  announced 
their  Intentions  to  make  the  State  age  con- 
form with  the  national  age.  (The  Dally 
Plainsman,  December  22, 1970.)  Any  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  could  not  be  rati- 
fied xintll  the  November  1972  election.  (Lar- 
■on  Letter,  Febmary  1,  1971.) 

Nvmber  of  voters  affected 
More  than  215,000  potential  voters  will  re- 
quire special  treatment  in  the  next  Federal 
election,  unless  the  Tennessee  State  con- 
stitution can  be  changed  to  lower  the  voting 
age  before  that  time. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
The  State  Attorney  General,  David  Pack 
said  the  decision  wlU  "certainly  complicate" 
the  mechanics  of  holding  a  general  election 
In  Tennessee.  (Nashville  Banner,  December 
31,  1970.)  The  Director  of  Elections  of  the 
Shelby  County  Election  Commission  who 
supervises  elections  In  Memphis,  baa  esti- 
mated that  In  his  county  alone  dual-age 
voting  may  cost  "aroiuul  $a00X>00",  but  he 
did  point  oirt  that  this  was  "a  rough  esti- 
mate." The  Commission  will  have  to  main- 
tain separate  systems  of  records  and  registra- 
tion and  wUl  have  to  decide  whether  at  not 
to  p«y  the  money  to  Insure  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy by  Installing  a  separate  voting  ma- 
chine In  each  peeing  place  for  those  who  are 
otkiy  eligible  to  participate  In  Federal  elec- 
tions. (Letter  from  Jobn  M.  Perry  to  Blroh 
Bayh,  Janiuu^  18.  1971.) 


Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  State  constitution  can  only  be 
amended  by  calling  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. A  limited  constitutional  convention, 
which  can  consider  only  questions  concern- 
ing taxes,  has  been  called  for  August  1971.  It 
could  not  consider  the  Issue  of  18-year-old 
vote.  And  according  to  the  constitution,  con- 
ventions may  not  be  held  more  often  than 
once  in  6  years.  Therefore,  no  constitutional 
convention  could  deal  with  the  18  year  old 
vote  issue  until  1977,  thus,  precluding  par- 
ticlpatlou  in  elections  by  18  year  olds  until 
1978  at  the  earliest.  As  a  result  there  is  some 
pressure  to  attempt  to  alter  the  voting  age 
by  a  State  statute,  but  there  seems  general 
agreement  that  any  such  statute  would  be 
wide  open  to  a  court  challenge.  Joe  C.  Carr, 
the  Tennessee  Secretary  of  State  has  stated 
that  he  believes  "an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution will  be  necessary."  (Letter  to  Birch 
Bayh.  January  IS,  1971.) 

TtXAS 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Over  600,000  potential  voters  In  Texas  may 
find  that  their  franchise  is  limited  to  Fed- 
eral questions. 

Ooats  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Texas  Is  still  in  the  process  of  determining 
what  major  alterations  in  voting  procedures 
will  be  necessary  to  accommodate  the  dual- 
age  voting  system.  They  have  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  the  Texas  counties  will  be  subject 
to  some  additional  expenses  and  that  thsae 
expenses  could  be  "considerable."  Some  "ex- 
tra confusion  at  the  polling  place"  might 
result  as  well.  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1971.)  SUte  Senator  Mike  McKool 
hopes  the  leg^lature  will  now  take  the  first 
steps  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  avoid  what  he 
thinks  win  be  millloiu  of  dollars  of  extra 
coet.  (Dallas  Morning  News,  December  22, 
1970.) 
Lowering  the  votirig  age  by  State  action 

The  voting  age  Is  set  by  the  State  con- 
stitution and  the  legislature  Is  now  consid- 
ering whether  to  submit  a  State  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  people.  If  sub- 
mitted, such  an  amendment  covild  be  ratified 
within  a  reasonable  time,  If  a  si>eclal  elec- 
tion was  called  for  that  purpose.  (Letter 
from  Randall  P.  Wood,  Texas  Director  of 
Elections,  to  Birch  Bayh,  January  21,  1971.) 

XTTAH 

Number  of  voters  affected 

About  60,000  voters  In  Utah  would  have  to 
be  registered  for  Federal  elections  and  then 
moved  over  to  the  reg\ilar  State  voting  rolls 
once  they  became  21. 

Costs  and  probleirts  of  dual-age  voting 
Several  State  officials  greeted  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  with  some  dismay.  They 
said  that  the  decision  would  cause  confusion 
and  that  there  would  be  mechanical  problems 
in  its  implementation.  (Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
Dec.  22,  1970.)  ayde  L.  Miller,  the  Utah  Sec- 
retary of  State,  has  flgiired  there  will  be  an 
Increase  of  about  16  to  20  percent  In  elec- 
tion costs.  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  January 
14,  1971.)  The  Assistant  Director  of  the  Utah 
Legislative  Council  has  reported  that  on  the 
basis  of  computations  made  in  one  county 
there  will  have  to  be  an  increased  expendi- 
ture of  about  846,000  Statewide  as  a  result  of 
the  Coiut  decision.  (Letter  from  Lowell  W. 
Crandall  to  Birch  Bayh.  January  25,  1971.) 
The  Secretary  of  State  raised  another 
problem.  He  predicted  his  office  would  be 
beselged  with  requests  from  those  under  21 
who  wish  to  qualify  as  delegates  to  the  State 
party  conventions.  He  said  that  without  legal 
clarlfioatioa  "Utah  will  face  confusion"  be- 
.oause  It  la  not  clear  how  the  Court's  decision 
will  affect  Stateparty  procedures.  (Letter  to 
Birch  Bayh,  Janiiary  14,  1971.) 


Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
It  Is  not  dear  whether  the  Utah  Constitu- 
tion sets  the  voting  age.  Governor  Rampton 
favors  lowering  the  age  by  statute,  but  the 
Attorney  General  believes  a  constitutional 
amendment  will  be  necessary.  (Letter  from 
Kent  Brlggs,  Staff  Assistant  to  Governor 
Rampton,  January  29,  1971.)  Assuming  the 
decision  Is  made  to  amend  the  State  con- 
stitution, both  Houses  must  pass  a  Joint 
resolution  by  a  %  vote.  Then  the  proposed 
amendment  would  go  to  the  people  for  rati- 
fication on  the  1972  election  ballot.  Thus, 
no  change  In  the  voting  age  could  be  effec- 
tive. In  the  absence  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  until  the  1978  munic- 
ipal and  1974  general  elections.  (Crandall 
letter:  Miller  letter.) 

TRMONT 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Vermont  has  more  than  21,000  potential 
voters  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Vermont  Secretary  of  State  Richard  C. 
Thomas  predicts  that  "extra  effort"  will  be 
required  but  does  not  foresee  "any  great 
added  expense."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1971.) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
According  to  Secretary  Thomas,  It  la  un- 
clear Just  how  the  voting  age  can  be  low- 
ered moet  quickly  by  State  action.  The  State 
constitution  does  contain  several  references 
to  the  age  of  21,  but  according  to  an  opinion 
of  the  State  Attorney  General,  those  refer- 
ences were  Inserted  as  a  maxlmiun  upper 
limit  and  do  not  preclude  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  by  State  legislation.  Therefore, 
Thomas  has  introduced  legislation  to  make 
the  change  by  statute.  (The  Times- Argus, 
Dec.  22,  1970.)  But  he  Bxupects  that  even 
If  the  legislation  were  successful  In  the  leg- 
islature, it  would  have  to  be  tested  In  court. 
It  would  be  possible  to  start  the  amend- 
ment process  this  year.  Any  proposed  change 
m\ut  originate  in  the  Senate  and  be  passed 
by  %  vote  and  then  gamer  a  majority  of 
votes  in  the  House.  Then  the  next  succeed- 
ing General  Assembly,  which  meets  In  Jan- 
uary of  1973,  must  approve  the  measure  by 
majority  vote.  Only  then  can  the  Issue  be 
sent  to  the  people  for  ratification  by  majority 
vote.  (Thomas  Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  Janu- 
ary 12,  1971.)  Therefore,  the  State  constitu- 
tion covUd  not  be  amended  before  the  next 
Federal  elections. 

VTUBXmA 

Number  of  voters  affected 
About  290,000  residents  of  Virginia  are  be- 
tween 18  and  20  years  old. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 

Governor  Holton  has  announced  that  as  a 
result  of  the  Court's  decision  he  is  going  to 
suggest  that  the  Virginia  General  Assembly 
take  steps  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  in 
all  elections.  (Richmond  News  Leader,  De- 
cember 22,  1970) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  voting  age  In  Virginia  Is  set  by  the 
State  constitution.  If  a  proposed  amendment 
were  to  pass  the  General  Assembly  this  year, 
it  could  be  presented  to  the  people  for  rati- 
fication in  the  November  1972  election.  (Let- 
ter to  Birch  Bayh  from  L.  Stanley  Hardaway, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Elections,  January  13,  1971) 

WASHINOTON 

Number  of  voters  affected 

About  170,000  potential  voters  in  Washing- 
ton oould  go  to  the  polls  in  the  next  national 
elections  and  find  themselves  barred  from 
voting  m  the  State  contests. 

Coati  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Oovemor  Dan  Srans  is  rq>orted  to  have 
said  that  It  was  "highly  Illogical"  to  allow  the 
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younger  voters  to  participate  In  Federal  but 
not  State  and  local  elections.  (New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier,  December  22,  1970) 
A.  Ludlow  Kramer,  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Washington,  reported  that  dual-age  voting 
oould  coet  (425,000  each  year.  He  said: 

"The  complications  of  the  dual-age  voting 
created  by  the  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  ooiild  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  State 
of  Washington  an  additional  $425,000.00  in 
1972.  If  simplified  voting  procedures  were  au- 
thorized by  our  state  legislature,  the  cost 
could  be  reduced  to  approximately  (353,- 
000.00.  However,  the  lower  figure  would  re- 
quire statutory  authority  to  eliminate  for- 
mal registration  of  the  18-20  age  voter  and 
to  provide  that  all  such  balloting  must  be  by 
mall  In  a  manner  similar  to  Service  Voting. 

"The  distressing  fact  Is  that  whichever 
procedure  is  established,  the  costs  are  not 
only  excessive  in  1972  but  would  be  repeated 
at  each  future  election  held  In  the  evui- 
numbered  years." 

Kramer  broke  this  estimated  expense  total 
down  into  several  categories.  New  forms,  to- 
gether with  the  additional  clerical  staff  for 
registration  and  filing  would  cost  about 
(115.000.  Printing  special  ballots  for  all  the 
5,927  precincts  in  the  State  would  cost  at 
least  (20,000.  Additional  clerical  staff  to  be 
on  hand  while  counting  the  votes  cast  by 
paper  ballot  at  voting  machine  precincts 
would  cost  about  (40,000.  In  addition,  the 
cost  of  ballot  boxes  and  voting  booths,  in- 
cluding transportation  charges,  "could  easilv 
exceed  (200,000."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayli. 
January  28,  1971) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 

The  State  constitution,  which  establishes 
the  voting  age,  can  only  be  amended  at  a 
general  election.  Unless  the  State  legisla- 
ture decides  to  establish  an  annual  general 
election,  final  ratification  would  be  Impos- 
sible to  obtain  before  the  1972  Presidential 
election.  Secretary  Kramer  is  unsure  whether 
the  necessary  iwo-thirds  vote  In  each  branch 
of  the  State  legislature  could  be  obtained 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  this  year  because  the  voters 
turned  down  an  amendment  to  make  the 
voting  age  19  at  the  November.  1970  general 
election.  He  said: 

"It  would  not  be  realistic  to  expect  this 
legislative  session  to  Immediately  re-sub- 
mit another  proposition  to  lower  the  voting 
age  if  it  were  not  for  the  sxiffocating  expense 
of  the  dual -age  voting,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  state  is  despkerately  stniggllng  to 
avoid  bankruptcy." 

(Kramer  letter  to  Birch  Bayh.  January  28, 
1071.) 

WX8T  TXUDaA 

Number  of  voters  affected 
West  Virginia  has  more  than  90,000  voters 
who  are  subject  to  different  treatment  In 
State  and  Federal  elections. 
Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  IV,  the  West  Virginia 
Secretary  of  State,  submitted  a  "rough  esti- 
mate" of  the  costs  of  dual-age  voting.  He 
felt  they  will  amount  to  about  (20,000  for 
voting  machines,  on  a  one-time  basis,  «md 
about  (20.000  per  year  for  separate  paper 
ballots.  But,  he  added  that  the  "crux  of  the 
problem"  will  relate  to  "the  confusion  which 
wUl  be  created  at  the  polling  place  at  elec- 
tion day."  He  estimates  that  there  will  be 
■even  different  ballots  to  choose  from  In  the 
next  presidential  primary.  "The  added  re- 
sponsibilities passed  on  to  election  officials 
(who  receive  little  or  no  training  In  West 
Virginia)  may  create  a  Jumble  of  confusion." 
Training  classes  for  election  officials  have 
not  been  provided  In  the  past  because  of 
the  "prohibitive  costs."  (Letter  to  Birch 
Bayh,  February  2,  1971) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  State  constitution  prohibits  "minors" 
from  voting  In  State  and  local  elections.  The 


legislature  is  presently  considering  XHe  pas- 
sage of  a  statute  to  redefine  the  term  minor 
for  the  purposes  of  voting,  so  that  18  year 
olds  would  be  entitled  to  vote  In  local  elec- 
tions. Any  such  attempt  would  face  a  Uk^y 
court  test.  A  State  constitutional  amend- 
ment "could  not  be  presented  to  the  voters" 
in  time  to  alleviate  these  problems  before 
the  next  presidential  election.  Rockefeller 
added  his  "whole-hearted  rupport  to  the 
proposal  for  a  federal  constitutional  amend- 
ment lowering  the  voting  age  to  eighteen." 
(Rockefeller  Letter  to  Birch  Bayh,  Febru- 
ary 2,  1971) 

WISCONSIN 

Number  of  voters  affected 
The  Supreme  Court's  decision  resulted  In 
the  enfranchisement  of  an  additional  208,000 
voters  for  Federal  elections  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  (Milwaukee  Journal,  December  31, 
1970) 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Robert  C.  Zimmer- 
man could  not  furnish  definite  information 
as  to  costs  until  the  legislature  decided  what 
to  do  about  the  problem. 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
The  legislature  has  convened  and  Zimmer- 
man reports  that,  according  to  his  under- 
standing, legislation  to  start  the  process  of 
reducing  the  voting  age  to  18  in  all  elections 
will  be  introduced  In  this  session.  The  Wis- 
consin Constitution  requires  any  proposed 
amendment  to  be  voted  on  by  the  electorate 
at  the  next  general  election — which  Is  sched- 
uled for  November  1972.  (Letter  to  Birch 
Bayh,  January  18,  1971)  TTierefore,  Wiscon- 
sin will  be  forced  to  deal  separately  with 
those  under  21  In  the  next  general  election 
In  the  absence  of  Congressional  passage  and 
ratification  by  the  States  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

WTOIONO 

Number  of  voters  affected 
Nearly   30,000   Wyoming   citizens   became 
partially  enfranchised  as  a  result  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  recent  decision. 

Costs  and  problems  of  dual-age  voting 
Thyra  Thomson,  the  Wyoming  Secretary  of 
State,  estimated  "that  the  dual  voting  pro- 
cediu*  will  raise  the  cost  of  elections  In  Wyo- 
ming by  25%  and  will  greatly  slow  up  voting, 
tabulating  and  reporting  of  election  r«- 
suiu  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  greatest  complication 
win  be  In  accurately  ascertaining  the  total 
votes  cast  in  any  precinct  and  voting  district 
for  any  election."  (Letter  to  Birch  Bayh, 
January  14, 1971) 

Lowering  the  voting  age  by  State  action 
Thomson  also  said  that  because  the  State 
constitution  establishes  literacy,  age,  and 
residence  tests,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
lower  the  voting  age  in  time  for  the  Federal 
election  In  1972.  If  the  present  State  legisla- 
ture adopts  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment, as  Thomson  thinks  it  probably  will,  the 
amendment  would  be  voted  on  by  the  Wyo- 
ming electorate  in  1972  and  would  apply  to 
the  next  general  election — In  1974.  (Letter  to 
Birch  Bayh,  January  14,  1971) 

(From  the  N.Y.  Times,  Jan.  34, 1971) 

BOTB  AND  OnUiS  AKB  NOW  MATtnUNG  Eaxi^ieb 

(By  Walter  Sullivan) 

From  siirveys  Involving  thousands  of  girls, 
four  generations  of  Harvard  boys,  records  of 
the  choir  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  and  nu- 
merous other  studies.  It  has  been  concluded 
by  researchers  on  human  growth  that  the 
rate  at  which  boys  and  girls  mature  has  been 
Increasing  steadily. 

Not  only  are  sexual  and  physical  maturity 
coming  earlier,  but  some  researchers  have 
also  found  a  parallel  acceleration  In  mental 
development,  a  phenomenon,  they  point  out. 


that  co^dd  have  wide  social  and  legal  implica- 
tions If  confirmed. 

Thousands  of  statutes  In  this  country  and 
abroad  provide,  for  example,  that  until  a  per- 
son Is  "of  age"  he  or  she  is  subject  to  parental 
control  and  forbidden  to  vote,  buy  liquor, 
serve  on  Jxu^es  or  hold  certain  Jobe. 

However,  the  evidence  for  earlier  mental 
maturity  is  not  nearly  as  clear-cut  or  dra- 
matic as  that  for  earlier  physical  maturity, 
especially  as  it  has  been  observed  in  men- 
arche  (pronounced  "men-AR-kee") — the  first 
appearance  of  menstrxjation  in  girls. 

Evidence  from  many  parts  of  the  world 
shows  that  the  average  age  of  menarche  has 
drc^ped  by  at  least  two  years  and  perhaps  by 
as  many  as  five  years. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Century,  according  to 
Quarlnonlus,  a  contemporary  author,  rural 
girls  in  Austria  rarely  reached  menarche  "be- 
fore their  17th,  18th  or  even  20th  year."  In 
1820  working  class  girls  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, did  so,  on  the  average,  at  15.7  years. 

In  1934,  a  study  of  250  girls  in  a  New  York 
Hebrew  orphan  asylum  showed  an  average 
age  of  13.53  years.  The  most  recent  surveys. 
Including  one  of  6,217  student  nurses  show 
averages  in  many  parts  of  the  world  at  about 
midway  between  12  and  13  years. 

However,  some  researchers  beUeve  the  drop 
In  the  age  of  menarche  may  be  leveling  off 
in  the  more  affluent  populations.  Dr.  Alan  E. 
Treloar  of  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  who  has 
been  studying  some  1,500  Mlnneeou  women 
and  their  daughters,  even  thinks  the  trend 
has  reversed. 

He  says  he  has  "conclusive  proof"  that, 
within  the  last  decade,  the  average  age  of 
menarche  in  this  group  has  risen  slightly. 

If  so.  this  could  mean  either  that,  contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  some  factor  other  than 
nutrition  Is  at  work,  or  that  the  nutritional 
value  of  some  American  diets  has  recently 
declined. 

In  this  oonnectlon,  one  study  by  Dr.  Isa- 
belle  Valadlan  at  Harvard  University  has 
led  her  to  suspect  that  the  diet  of  soft  drinks 
and  candy  bars  favored  by  some  girls  before 
puberty  leads  to  poor  reproductive  success 
later  on.  She  has  followed  up  on  girls  whose 
early  nutritional  histories  were  recorded  by 
Dr.  Harold  C.  Stuart  of  Harvard. 

Those  given  "low  marks '  on  their  child- 
hood diet  proved  to  have  a  greater  number 
of  unsuccessful  pregnancies  than  those  who 
had  ranked  high  on  the  nutritional  score- 
board. 

VOICK  CHAMOI  IS  XHMLOM 

Earlier  puberty  In  both  boys  and  girls  has 
been  documented  In  a  wide  variety  of  ways. 
For  example,  8.  F.  Daw  of  Oxford  University 
has  examined  the  18th  Century  records  of 
Bach's  boys'  cbolr  in  Leipzig.  The  boys  ceased 
singing  soprano  because  of  voice  change  at 
an  average  age  of  18. 

By  contrast,  a  study  of  London  schoolboys 
In  1959  showed  the  average  age  of  voice 
change  at  13.3  years. 

Of  particular  Interest  In  Bach's  choir,  was 
a  sudden  rise  in  the  age  of  voice  change 
during  the  seventeen-fortlee,  when  living 
standards  In  and  around  Leipzig  were  de- 
based by  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion. 

A  similar  effect  was  recorded  in  Moscow 
during  the  wartime  stresses  of  the  nlneteen- 
fortles,  when  the  average  height  of  13-year- 
old  boys  dropped  roughly  an  Inch. 

S\ich  hints  of  a  strong  nutritional  effect 
run  through  many  of  the  recent  reports. 
Furthermore,  the  trend  toward  earllw  puber- 
ty seems  in  all  cases  to  be  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  striking  acceleration  of  child- 
hood growth  during  tlae  last  century  or 
more. 

Thus,  according  to  Dr.  James  M.  Tanner 
at  the  University  oA  London's  Institute  at 
Child  Health,  not  only  doee  the  growth  q>urt 
come  earlier  In  life  but  growing  also  %Xape 
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earlier.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  Bays, 
men  stopped  growing  at  about  26  years  of 
age.  Now,  according  to  a  study  of  Prench  stu- 
dents, there  Is  little.  If  any  growth,  after 
17  or  18. 

nKIFOMC  tNCREASE  IN  HCIOHT 

A  Study  distributed  a  few  days  ago  by 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
reports  a  rather  uniform  Increase  In  the 
average  height  of  10-year-old  American  boys 
from  1875  to  1966.  It  amounted  to  roughly 
a  half-Inch  per  decade. 

Over  the  last  90  years,  the  report  says, 
the  rise  In  average  weight,  for  those  In  the 
6-to-ll  age  bracket,  has  been  15  to  30  per 
cent.  Much  of  this  Is  related  to  early  matu- 
ration. 

"Thus,"  says  the  repcwt,  "a  boy  who  wa« 
10  years  old  In  1875  might  have  been  only 
about  50  percent  of  the  way  through  his 
growth  |>erlod,  while  a  10-year-old  boy  of 
the  mld-nlneteen-slxtles  might  be  60  to  65 
percent  mature." 

While  boys  and  girls  of  today,  when  they 
reach  full  adulthood,  are  somewhat  taller 
than  their  grandparents,  the  margin  Is  far 
lees  than  that  during  their  growth  period. 

Or.  Tanner  Is  one  of  those  who  argue  that 
Intelligence  matures  earlier  In  those  whose 
growth  Is  accelerated.  In  the  Eugenics  Re- 
ylew  he  has  reported  a  correlation  between 
Increased  stature  and  higher  mental  test 
scores. 

It  Is  also  pointed  out  by  other  researchers 
that,  while  the  18-year-old  of  today  has 
not  bad  as  much  experience  of  life  as  some- 
one who  Is  21,  he  or  she  has  experienced 
more  of  physical  maturity  than  the  18- 
year-old  of  past  generations. 

One  of  the  puzzling  effects  observed  In  a 
number  of  studies  is  that  on  the  average 
city  residents  mature  serually  before  rural 
Inhabitants.  This  was  observed  by  Quar- 
inonlus  in  1610:  "The  townsfolk  have  usually 
borne  several  children,  before  the  peasant 
girls  have  yet  menstruated." 

"The  cause,"  be  added,  "seems  to  be  that 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  town  consvune  more 
fat  food  and  drink  .  .  ." 

A  Polish  study,  published  last  year,  com- 
pared to  13.77  for  nonagrlcultiiral  girls. 

Dr.  Tanner,  reached  by  telephone  In  Lon- 
don, agreed  that  earlier  menstruation  in  city 
girls  arises  from  better  nutrition.  However, 
he  also  svL5p>ects  that  genetic  changes  may 
play  a  role  because  of  what  could  be  called 
"the  bicycle  effect." 

Until  a  century  ago.  Inbreeding  was  typical 
of  rural  areas  throughout  the  world.  Then 
the  Introduction  of  mass-produced  bicycles 
enabled  young  men  to  look  further  afield  for 
their  brides.  The  result,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  was  wider  dissemination  of  the 
genes  for  tallness. 

Since  such  genes  tend  to  be  dominant, 
when  a  tall  person  marries  a  short  one  the 
off-spring  are  more  likely  to  be  tall.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Tanner  and  others  believe  this  could 
account  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  growth 
changes  of  the  last  century. 

Other  factors  that  might  lead  to  earlier 
menarche  have  been  explored.  The  classic 
view  that  It  occurs  earlier  In  hot,  humid 
climates  has  been  discredited.  This  was  noted 
In  two  review  articles  by  Dr.  Leonora  Zach- 
arlaa  of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
Dr.  Richard  J.  Wurtman  ol  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  one  of  which 
was  coauthored  by  Dr.  Martin  Schatzoff. 

The  mean  age  of  menarche  for  girls  In 
Nigeria  has  been  found  to  be  14.22  years.  For 
Alaskan  Eskimos  it  is  14.42  jreara.  Dr.  Tan- 
ner reports  that  Chinese  girls  in  Hong  Kong 
and  Cuban  girls  of  predominantly  Negro 
stock  experience  menarche  as  early  as  E^uro- 
pean  girls  on  the  highest  living  standard. 

If  the  Cuban  and  Chinese  girls  were  better 
fed,  he  believes,  they  would  mature  even 
earlier.  By  and  large,  however,  racial  differ- 


ences seem  so  slight  that  they  are  submerged 
by  the  effects  of  varying  living  standards. 

Nor  do  psychological  Influences,  such  as 
early  association  with  boys,  seem  important, 
according  to  Dr.  Tanner.  Those  in  coeduca- 
tional schools  do  not  reach  menarche  any 
sooner  than  those  In  girls'  schools. 

While  some  geographical  variations  have 
been  observed,  as  noted  by  Dr.  Zacbarias  and 
her  colleagues,  they  can  be  explained  in 
terms  of  younger  maturation  for  city  dwel- 
lers. Thus  girls  in  the  northeastern  states 
reach  menarche  on  the  average  about  two 
months  earlier  than  the  national  average. 

BUMDNXSS    AND    ALTTrUDE 

However,  two  effects  tJ'e  more  marked: 
blindness  (which  leads  to  estrly  menarche) 
and  altitude  (which  delays  It) .  Dr.  Wurtman 
told  a  few  days  ago  of  a  study  of  338  blind 
girls  showing  that  on  the  average  the  blind 
girls  reached  menarche  a  half  year  earlier 
than  others.  The  effect  was  strongest  In  those 
completely  unable  to  distinguish  light. 

It  is  known  that  light  stimulation  affects 
the  hormonal  system  of  the  body,  but  how 
this  might  speed  up  menarche  is  a  mystery. 

The  altitude  effect  was  described  last  week 
by  Dr.  Rose  E.  Frlsch  of  the  Harvard  Center 
for  Population  Studies.  It  was  noted  in  com- 
paring figures  for  growth  and  date  of  men- 
arche, obtained  between  1930  and  1950  by  the 
Child  Research  Center  In  Denver,  which  is 
5300  feet  above  sea  level,  and  similar  records 
from  the  Guidance  Council  In  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  which  Is  at  sea  level. 

In  both  cases  the  girls  were  defined  as 
"upper  middle  class"  and  well-nourished. 
The  average  weight  of  the  Denver  girls  at 
birth  was  7  pounds  and  the  mean  age  of 
menarche  was  13.1  years.  The  California  girls 
average  7.5  pounds  at  birth  and  reached 
menarche  at  a  mean  age  of  12.8  years. 

The  low  birth  weight  and  slow  growth  rate 
of  the  Colorado  girls  was  attributed  to  the 
shortage  of  oxygen  at  high  sdtitude.  The  Den- 
ver girls  lagged  In  weight  throughout  their 
develc^ment,  but  when  they  finally  reached 
menarche  their  average  weight  was  roughly 
the  same  as  that  of  girls  reaching  this  stage 
at  sea  level. 

This  and  other  finds  have  led  Dr.  Frlsch  to 
believe  that  menarche  is  Initiated  in  any  In- 
dividual, when  the  body  reaches  a  critical 
weight.  The  growth  spurt  that  precedes  pu- 
berty begins,  she  has  found,  when  the  weight, 
averaged  for  any  age  group,  reaches  some  68 
I>ounds.  Menarche  Itself  occiirs  at  a  mesui 
weight  of  106  pounds. 

This  effect  seems  to  occur  without  regard 
to  age  or  height.  It  could  explain  why  early 
body  growth  has  led  to  earlier  puberty. 

Dr.  Prlsch  says  a  particularly  dramatic  ef- 
fect of  altitude  on  menarche  has  been  found 
in  the  high  Andes  of  Peru  by  Jean  McClung 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Menarche  is 
reportedly  so  delayed  there  that  It  Is  difficult. 
If  not  Impossible,  to  find  a  girl  who  has 
borne  children  before  the  age  of  18. 

There  Is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
increase  In  stature  of  well-nourished  Ameri- 
cans has  ceased.  Dr.  Albert  Damon  of  Har- 
vard has  studied  families  In  which  four 
successive  generations  have  sent  sons  to  that 
university.  This  was  done  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  genetics  or  economic  status  in  a 
more  random  sampling. 

The  oldest  generation,  born  about  1858, 
produced  sons  that  were,  on  the  average,  a 
little  more  than  an  inch  taller  than  their 
fathers.  But  the  fourth  generation,  born 
about  1941,  showed  no  Increase  in  height. 

A  similar  finding  has  been  reported  by  Dr. 
Harry  Bakwln  of  New  York  University.  He 
has  found  that  the  height  of  boys  entering 
Harvard  from  private  schools  in  1958-59  had 
not  Increased  over  those  from  such  schools  In 
the  nlneteen-thlrtles.  Nor  bad  that  of  girls 
entering  Wellesley  from  either  public  or 
prlTate  schools. 


However,  the  height  of  boys  entering  Har- 
vard from  public  schools  increased  1.5  inches 
during  that  period,  which  he  attributes  to 
Improved  living  standards  In  the  lower  socio- 
economic groups. 

Dr.  Damon  has  also  studied  trends  in 
menarche  by  comparing  the  date  of  that 
event  as  recalled  by  66  women  attending  a 
prenatal  clinic  at  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital 
with  the  time  recorded  for  their  78  daughters. 
The  average  age  for  the  mothers  was  14.38; 
that  for  their  daughters  was  12.88. 

A  study  is  now  In  preparation  at  Harvard 
that  virlll  compare  the  ages  of  menarche  In 
mothers  and  daughters  who  have  attended 
Radcllffe.  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke  and 
Smith  Colleges.  This  may  Indicate  whether 
the  centiiry-long  drop  in  that  age  has  leveled 
off  or  even  risen  slightly  In  those  of  the  up- 
per socio-economic  category. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  age  of  menarche  has 
not  been  dropping  throughout  history.  Writ- 
ers of  the  Hlppocratlc  school  in  ancient 
Greece  refer  to  about  14.  Dr.  Frank  Falkner 
at  the  Pels  Research  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Human  Development  In  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  believes  the  age  may  vary  cyclically 
for  reasons  unknown. 

If  people  mature  earlier,  does  this  mean 
earlier  initiation  of  the  aging  process  and  a 
shorter  life  span?  In  recent  years  the  earlier 
Increase  in  life  span  has  leveled  off,  despite 
medical  advances.  Could  this  be  because  of 
the  earlier  maturation? 

Specialists  in  human  development  say 
such  an  effect  would  be  difficult  to  uncover. 
They  also  note  that  menopause  in  women  U 
occurring  somewhat  later  than  before,  in- 
dicating an  opposite  effect. 

In  the  Fourth  Century  B.C.,  Aristotle 
wrote:  "The  menses  cease  in  most  women 
around  the  fortieth  year."  Furthermore,  he 
said,  they  never  occur  after  60. 

Today,  menopause  tends  to  occur  at  about 
50,  but  trends  are  difficult  to  detect  because 
of  the  widespread  use  of  hormone-laden  pills 
for  birth  control  and  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  menopause. 

The  chief  mystery,  however.  Is  the  natiire 
of  the  process  that  initiates  puberty.  "Why," 
said  one  researcher  a  few  days  ago,  "does  it 
happen  at  about  12,  and  not  at  2  or  40?"  No 
one  knows. 

MINIMUM  VOTING  AGE  BY  COUNTRY-ANO  APPROXIMATE 
PERCENTAGE  OF  ELIGIBLE  POPULATION  VOTING  IN 
NATIONAL  ELECTIONS 


Country 


Age       Percent 


Afghanistan 21  NA 

Albania jg  99 

Algeria 21  NA 

Andorra 125  NA 

Argentina 18  87 

Australia 21  95 

Austria 19  90 

Barbados 18  70-80 

Belgium 21  (i) 

Bolivia 21  NA 

Botswana 21  5« 

Brazil 18  70 

Bulgaria 18  NA 

Burma Ig  NA 

Cambodia 20  NA 

Cameroon 21  97 

Canada 18  75 

CenJril  African  RepuNic 21  NA 

Ceylon 18  85 

Chad _ 21  30-40 

Chile 21  16 

China  (Communist) 18  NA 

China  (Nationalist) 20  70 

Colombia 21  65 

Congo  (Branaville) 18  NA 

Congo  (Kinshasa) 18  NA 

Costa  Rica 20  82 

Cub* 21  NA 

Cyprus 21  75-80 

Czechoslovakia 21  98 

Dahomey 21  NA 

Denmark 21  89 

Dominican  Republic. 18  NA 

Ecuador 18  NA 

El  Salvador 18  NA 

Equatorial  Guinea 18  NA 

Ethiopia 21  NA 

FinterMl 20  85 
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Country 


State 


Age 
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Age       Percent 


France 

Gabon .- 

Germany  (East) 

Germany  (West) 

Ghana- 

Greece - 

Guatemala 

Guinea - 

Guyana 

Haiti..  

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland--- 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy • 

Ivory  Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Korea  (South) 

Kuwait - 

Laos - 

Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Libya 

Liechtenstein 

Luxembourg 

Malagasy  Republic 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

Maldives 

Mali 

Malta 

Mauritania 

Mauritius 

Mexico - — 

Monaco 

Mongolian  People's  Republic 

Morocco .• 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan... 

Panama... 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Romania 

Rwanda 

San  Marino 


21 

21 

18 

18 

21 

21 

18 

21 

21 

21 

18 

18 

20 

21 

17 

18 

21 

18 

21 

21 

21 

20 

18 

21 

20 

18 

18 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

IB 

21 

18 

18 

21 

21 

20 

IS 

21 

21 

20 

21 

21 

18 

21 

21 

18 

21 

18 

18 

21 


80  Saudi  Arabia CO 

70  Senegal 2} 

NA  Sierra  Leon* Zj 

70-80  Singapore 21 

NA  Somailt 'If 

75-83  South  Africa '1? 

NA  Spain •" 

99  Sudan If 

88-92  Swaziland 21 

NA  Sweden 20 

80  Switzerland fO 

100  Syria }« 

85-90  Tanzania J5 

NA  Thailand 2? 

>55  Togo 21 

NA  Tonga 21 

77  Trinidad  and  Tobago 21 

82  Tunisia 20 

92  Turitey 21 

NA  Uganda , 21 

65-72  U.S.S.R 18 

65-75  United  Kingdom }8 

70-72  United  States (•) 

NA  UpperVolU 21 

79  Uruguay If 

NA  Venezuela If 

NA  Vietnam  (South) Jg 

67  Yemen If 

70-85  Yugoslavia If 

NA  Zambia 18 

NA 

NA 

59 

•i  A         >  Males  only, 
inn         "Vote  is  compulsory. 
NA         '  Percentage  ot  total  population. 
^         «  For  Senate  elections,  25. 
J?         >  No  national  elections. 
77        •  Subject  to  change  by  new  Constitution. 
unl         '  for  whites.  For  Colored  and  Xhosa,  21. 
m         '  Heads  of  families  and  sell-supporting  men  and  women. 
•See  page  818. 


NJ( 
•33 

74 

NA 

NA 

89 

80-f- 

60-80 

N.A. 

90 

49 

NA 

NA 

NA 

95 

65-75 

NA 

99 

75 

62 

94 

160 

90-1- 

80 

21 

85 

72 


NA 

NA 
99 
80 

NA 
69 
84 
70 
95 

NA 
80+ 

NA 
60 

NA 
20 

NA 

90-i- 

67 

100 

NA 

NA 


Note:  Voting  ages  shown  are  for  national  elections.  In  some 
countries  persons  may  vote  at  a  younger  age  if  they  are  married. 
The  designation  NA  means  not  ava  lab  e.  For  countries  not 
listed,  no  Information  was  available. 


State 


ACTIOK    To    LOWKH    THE    VOTINO    AGE : 

A  REPORT  IN  Two  Parts 
The  first  part  of  this  report  shows  activity 
in  the  several  States  since  1960  to  lower  the 
voting  age.  The  second  part  reprints  an  ear- 
lier Legislative  Reference  Service  report  on 
each  activity  between  1943  and  1960. 

The  primary  sources  for  the  information 
herein  are  the  legislative  Journals  of  the 
various  States.  The  Library  of  Congress  does 
not  hovise  every  State's  Journals  and  the  rec- 


ords of  some  State  legislatures  are  difficult  to 
use  because  of  Inadequate  Indexing.  This  re- 
pwrt  Is,  accordingly.  Incomplete.  We  have 
provided  the  latest  Information  available 
which  is,  in  most  instances,  current  through 
October  1969. 

Supplementary  sources  have  been  consult- 
ed including  (1)  newspapers,  (2)  the  Weekly 
Reports  of  the  Congressional  Quarterly  Serv- 
ice, (3)  the  National  Civic  Review.  (4)  re- 
ports of  State  legislative  reference  bureaus, 
(5)  hearings  in  1968  t>efore  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  CTonstltutional  Amendments,  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  (6)  the  Conpres- 
sional  Record,  (7)  Scholastic  Teacher  for  May 
2,  1969,  smd  (8)  publlcaUons  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments. 

To  provide  the  reader  with  speedy  access  to 
the  information  contained  in  this  report,  a 
table  of  action  since  1943  In  the  States  Is  In- 
cluded. 

In  summary.  It  can  be  concluded  that  State 
action  to  lotrer  the  noting  age  has  Increased 
considerably  during  the  ptist  ten  years,  part- 
ly in  response  to  the  Vietnam  War  but  also 
for  other  reasons.  The  Ck)ngreasional  Quar- 
terly Service  reported  in  its  Weekly  Report  of 
May  23,  1969.  that  bills  to  lower  the  voting 
age  had  been  Introduced  in  every  State  legis- 
lature In  1968  or  1969  with  the  exception  of 
Georgia  and  Kentucky,  where  it  Is  already  18, 
and  Mississippi.  Since  1996,  action  beyond 
mere  Introduction  has  occurred  in  several 
States,  with  referendums  or  possible  referen- 
dums  occurring  in  18  States:  Michigan  (re- 
jected, 1966),  Maryland  (rejected,  1968), 
Nebraska  (rejected,  1968;  on  ballot  again, 
1970),  Tennessee  (rejected  as  topic  for  con- 
stitutional convention,  1968),  North  Dakota 
(rejected,  1968) ,  Hawaii  (rejected,  1968;  on 
ballot  again,  1970),  Ohio  (rejected,  1969), 
New  Jersey  (rejected,  1969),  Alaska  (on  bal- 
lot, 1970),  Connecticut  (on  ballot,  1970), 
Maine  (on  ballot,  1970).  Massachusetts  (on 
ballot,  1970),  MinnesoU  (on  ballot,  1970), 
Montana  (on  ballot,  1970) ,  Oregon  (on  ballot, 
1970),  Wyoming  (on  ballot,  1970),  Delaware 
(must  be  repassed,  1970  or  1971) ,  and  Nevada 
(must  be  repassed,  1971) ) . 

Despite  this  flurry  of  action,  no  State  has 
lowered  its  voting  age  since  Kentucky  did  so 
in  1955. 


ACTION  TO  LOWER  THE  VOTING  AGE  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES:  1943-1969 


Legislation 
Year    introduced 


Passed  House  > 


Passed  Senate  ■ 


Repassed 
legislature ' 


Part  of  constitu- 
tional revision 


Referendum 
result 


Alabama 18 

18 
18 
18 
20 

Alaska 19 

18 

Arizona 18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

Arkansas 18 

California 18 

18 
7 

19 
? 

Connecticut 18 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

Delaware 1 

7 

18 
18 
19 

Florida 18 

18 
7 
7 
7 
7 

18 
18/19 

Georgia 18 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1943  Yes., 
1961  Yes.. 
1963    Yes.. 


1965  Yes 

1967  Yes 

1959  Part  of  constitution 

1969  Yes Yes 


Defeated Yes. 

:"'"""IIIT«"!""I.^'IIIIII."^""iII"II-I^"""""-----"---""---^  0nbillot,1970. 


1953  Yes. 

1962  Yes.. 

1964  Yes.. 

1965  Yes.. 

1966  Yes.. 

1967  Yes.. 

1968  Yes.. 
1943  Yes.. 
1943  Yes.. 

1963  Yes.. 
1965  Yes.. 

1967  Yes.. 

1968  Yes.. 
1955  Yes. 
1957  Yes. 
1961  Yes. 


Ym Defeated. 


211    ^'* ::...... Rejected 

1969  Ym :":::"':::;'Yii::::::::::::::::;:Yii -    on Miot.  197a 

1949    Yes - 


1951  Yes 

1953  Yes Yes 

1955  Yes Defeated. 

1969  Yes Yes 

1943  Yes Defeated. 

1951  Yes Ye*. 

1953  Yes. 


Defeated 

Yes  - - 

Yes Awaiting,  1970  or  1971 Not  required. 

Defeated 

....do 


1955    Yes Defeated. 

1957    Yet. 
1959    Yes. 


1965  Ye* DaJeeted. 

1966  Tes 

1943    Yes Ye* 


'Yi»lI""I"!IilIIlIiI-IiI"--"-""-----"------- Appf«v«d.  1951 
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state 


Age 


Lefislitioii 
Yeer    introdaced 


Passed  House  > 


Passed  Senate  > 


Repassed 
legislature* 


Part  of  constitu- 
tional revision 


Referendum 
result 


Hawaii 20 

IS 
18 

Idaho J 

19 

lUinois 18 

18 
IB 
IS 
IS 
18 
18 
18 
18A9 
19 
18/19 
19 

IndiiM 18 

7 
19 

lorn. ..--.. ...•••»•.  18 

18 
IS 
18 
18 
18 
7 

Kaatu U 

18 
18 
IS 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 

IS 
IS 
IS 

u 

18 
KMtueky 7 

7 

T 

IS 

Loviaiaiia .  7 

IS 
18 
20 
18 
IS 
IS 
IS 
11 
IS 
20 


U 
U 

20 
20 
18 
18 
18 
7 
T 

U 
U 
M 
U 
U 
1» 
19 
IS 
IS 
IS 

u 


Marylami 


Itassachusetts. 


MiCiiiCM.. 


8 

18 
It 
It 

U 
It 

u 
tl 
u 
u 

M 
M 

IS 
18 
19 
IS 
7 
It 

r 

T 

7 

18 


1959 
1968 
1969 
1951 
1959/1960 
1943 
1945 
1947 
1»49 
1951 
1953 
1955 
1957 
1961 
1961 
1965 
1967 
1943 
1945 
1953 
1943 
1949 
1953 
1957 
1958 
1961 
1967 
1943 
1945 
1947 
1949 
1951 
1953 
1955 
1957 
1959 
1961 
1963 
1967 
1968 
1968 
1946 
1948 
1950 
1952 
1954 
1946 
1948 
1950 
1968 
1943 
1945 
1947 
1951 
1953 
1957 
Ut3. 

1963 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1969 
1943 
1953 
1954 
1957 
1959 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1965 
1967 
196S 
1969 
1943 
1945 
1946 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
19S3 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1911 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967A969 
1943 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1957 
19SS 
1916 


Part  of  constitution. 


Fix>taotw  at  end  of  table. 


Yes Yes 

Yes Defeated. 

Yes Yes. 

Yes 

Yes 

Y« 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes Defeated. 

Yes do... 

Yes 

Yes Defeated. 

Yes 

Ye» 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes Yet 

Yet -.- 

Yee 

Yes 

Yes 

Yee - 

Yes - 

Yes Defeated. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yet....- 

Yee 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yet 

Yes 

Yet 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yet 

Yes 

Yes 

Yet 

Yes 

Yes 

Yet 

Yet 

Yet 

Yet 

Yee 

Yet 


-0 Yet Dissapproved,  1968. 

^•f----- On  ballot.  1970 

Defeated 

Ym ".'..  Disapproved,  I960. 


Yes No  (1955). 


Defected. 


DefeeM. 


Yet 

DefeatwL. 
do.-. 


Y»t II  Approved,  1955. 


Oefated. 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes.. 

Yes. 

Yes., 

Yes.. 

Yes. 

Yes 

Yes. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes.. 

Yes. 

Yet. 


Defeated IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Refused  to  act    Proposed  by  commit- 
tee. 
Defeated Defeaiad 

do 

do 


Yes. 


l» On  ballot,  1970 

Ves 


Defeated. 


Defeated. 


Defeated. 


DefeatMl. 


Yes. 
Yet. 

Yet 

Yes 

Yet 

Yes 

Yes_ 

Yet Favorably  reported... 

Yet 

Yes Favorably  reported... 

Yes 

Yet Defeated 

Yes do 

Yes. 


Ves. 


Yes Disapproved,  1968. 


FavoraMy  reported. 


Favorably  reported. 

Defeated. 

do 

do 


Yes Favorably  reported Favorably  reported. 

Yet Defeated. Defeated. 

Yet. 

Yet ■ 

Yet. 

Yes 

Yet '.'.'  ■ 

Yet. 

Yet 

Yet. 

Yet 

Yes 

Yet. 

Yet. 

Yet 

Yes 

Yet 


Yes 

Defeated. 


Vet 

Deteatwt. 


Yet.. 


On  ballot.  1970. 


Oefeitad. 


Yot. I  Dittpproved,  1966. 
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Sttte 

Age 

Legislation 
Year    introduced 

Passed  House  1 

Petted  SenaU  > 

Repassed 
legislature  > 

Part  of  constitu- 
tional revision 

Referendum 
result 

Minnesota 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18/19 
19 

7 

18 
18 
18 
18 

7 

18 
19 
19 
18 
18 

7 

18 
19 

20 
7 

18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
20 
19 
» 
IS 
7 

U 
It 
19 

18/19 
18/19/20 

18.9 

i! 

IS 

19/20 

IS 

7 

IS 

IS 

18 

18 

19 

18 

18 

18 

18/19 

18 

19 

IS 

18 

197 

It 

•It 

18 

IS 

7 

18  or  19 

18  or  19 

18  or  19 

18 

18 

19 

18 

7 

i*. 

iS 

U 
It 

'? 
7 

It 
18 
IS 
IS 

7 
U 

IS 

IS 

7 

It 
IS 
IS 
It 

r 

1943    Yes 

1947    Yes 

1949    Yes 

1953    Yes 

Dafeatwl 

1967    Yes 

1969    Yes...  

1953    Yes 

Vet 

Vet 

.  On  ballot  197a 

Mississippi 

1954    Yes 

Oataatad 

Mistouri 

1943    Yes 

1961    Yes 

1965    Yes 

1951    Yes 

1957    Yes 

1967    Yes 

1969    Yes 

1943    Yes 

Yea 

Defeated 

Defeated 

Montana 

'Y«"r.ir.i""""" 

Defeated 

do 

DefeatMl 

Vit 

Vet 

Nebraska 

Vet- 

Dai 

1945    Yes 

1953    Yes 

r*" 

1957    Yes 

*                      " 

1967A968    Yes 

1969    Yes 

Patted  unicameral 

legWature. 
do 

..  DItaDDroved  1968. 

On  ballot  1870. 

Nevada 

1953    Yes 

1965    Yes 

1969    Yes 

1943    Yes 

Vet. 

Dafaatad 

Vet 

Defeated 

Vat 

Yet 

ir.'AwaltiiigOWiKIIIII 

New  Hampshire 

1951    Yes 

1965    Yes 

1967    Yes 

'DaJaatid.'.'.'.".'.".".':::. 

Defeated 

da 

New  Jersey. ....... 

1943    Yes 

1953    Yes 

1961    Yes 

1964    Yes 

1966    Yes 

1969    Yes 

1969    Yes 

.  Vat 

.  Vat 

.  Defeated 

New  Mexico 

.  Yes 

..  Disapproved,  1969. 

New  York 

1943    Yes 

1953    Yes 

.  Yn. 

.  Dafaatad 

do 

1957    Yes 

1960    Yes 

1961    Yes 

1962    Yes 

,-, 

1963    Yes 

1964    Yes 

1965    Yes 

1966  Yet 

1967  Part  of  constitution... 

.  Vat 

-    IM1MVM..S...... 

.  Defeated  in  constKu- 

1969    Yes 

North  Carolina 

1951    Yes 

.  Defeated 

■* 

1963   Yes 

"- 

1963    Yet 

1943    Yes 

.  Defeated 

North  Dakota 

- 

1953   Yes 

1967    Yes 

1943    Yes 

.  Yaa. 

Yaa. 

****** 

..  Ditaopfovad.  1961 

Ohio 

1958   Yes 

1959    Yes.... 

1961    Yes 

-Yea. 

.  Oafaeted 

1963   Yes '.•.. 

Oklahoma 

1969   Yet 

1943    Yet 

.yn 

.  Yaa 

~"r — 

..  Mtapproved,  1969. 

1951    Yes 

1965    Yes 

1967    Yes 

1967    Yes 

.  Vet 

rOefeatedlllllllHIII 

.  Yes 

.  Dafaatad 

.  Vat 

Oregon 

1943    Yes 

1953    Yes 

1955    Yes 

1957    Yes 

.  Defeated 

-  Yes 

" 

1958    Yes 

1959    Yes 

1965    Yes 

Pennsylvania 

1967    Yes.„ 

1969    Yes 

1943    Ves 

I'ywIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

.  Defeated 

-  Yet 



II  On  baUot  197Q. 

1953    Yes 

1957    Yes 

1963    Yes ,... 

.  Vat. 

.  Vat. 

....  Defeated  I9S9 

1964    Yes 

1965    Yes 

1965    Yes 

.  Yetl966_ 

.  Defeat«] 

- 

Rhode  ls.and 

1969    Yes 

1969    Yes 

1953    Defeated 

1953  Yes 

1951    Yes 

1954  Yes_ 

1957    Yes 

.  y« 

r'DefeeW.'.'I.'irilllll 

rvaanniniimii 

(Died  in  conference). 

—  (Died  in  confereaee). 

.- 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

.  Rejected  by  legislatiirt 
.  Vet 

. 



..* 

II  DhapprovW  ItSl  ' 

.  Defeated 

.  Yes 

.  Yet 

.  Yee 

.  DefMtad 

.  Yet 

V.'.'.Icin'ed"  MMtitiitlonai ' 
convention. 

"«e}ed"ed'.V.— - "-." 

...  Ditappnvnd.  ItSS. 

Tennessee 

1957    Yes 

1967/1968    Yes 

tews 

11/68    Referendum  to  permit 
constitutional  con- 
vention to  consider 
lowering  the  voting 
age. 

1943    Yes.^ 

1945    Yes.I 

1949    Yet 

IMJ    Yes 

.  Defeated 

do 

■  - 

Utah >..,. 

1943    Yes 

''J 

1953    Yes 

1955    Yes 

1859    Ye„„ 

IymIIIIHIIIIIIIIII 

rOettetad.'IIIIIIII 

.,,^— ft.;.— 

~ — 

...                                                         >i 

do 

........fc....* — ..... 

— :  .            •■■.    ^    H 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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ACTION  TO  LOWER  THE  VOTING  AGE  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES:  194J-1969— Continued 


March  9,  1971 


SUte 


A»« 


Year 


Legislation 
introduced 


Passed  House  > 


Passed  Senate  > 


Repassed 
legislature  > 


Part  oi  constitu- 
tional revision 


Referendum 
result 


Virginia. 


Washington. 


West  VirgMa. 


Wisconsin. 


Wyoming. 


18 
18 
18 
18 
<18 
18 
18 
18 

? 

? 

7 

7 

18 
18/19 

7 

18 
18 
19 
19 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

? 

IS 
19 
18 
18 
19 


1954  Yes. 

1956  Yes. 

1958  Yes. 

1966  Yes. 

1968  Yes. 

1968  Yes. 


1969    Yes  Defeated  In  legislature. 

1943    Yes i,Yii 

1945    Yes Defeated 

1947    Yes 


1949  Yes. 

1953  Yes 

1955  Yes Yes 

1957  Yes Defeated. 

1959  Yes. 


Defeated. 


1961    Yes 

1963    Yes i^viiiii- 

1965    Yes Defeated. 

1965    Yes 


1967    Yes viiiui- 

1967    Yes DrfertwJ. 

1943    Yes 


1945  Yes 

1949  Yes 

1951  Yes Defeated. 

1953  Yes do... 


1963  Yes ..  ^,      ^ 

1943  Yes       Yes ..:.....  Defeated. 

1945  Yes  Defeated 

1947  Yes  Defeated  in  legislature 

1951  Yes Defeated. 

1953  Yes Defeated. 

1963  Yes 


Yes Defeated. 


1951    Yes Defeated  by  legislature. 

1969    Yes Yes Yes» On  ballot,  1970. 


1  When  it  is  stated  that  the  House  or  Senate  "defeated"  a  measure  it  could  mean  that  the  meas- 
ure was  deteated  either  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate  or  in  House  or  Senate  committee;  or 
it  could  mean  that  the  measure  simply  "died"  in  a  House  or  Senate  committee  after  action  m 
the  other  House;  or  it  could  mean  that 't  was  unfavorably  reported.  For  specihcs  see  the  body  ot 

^^lITMime  States  a  proposed  amendment  must  pass  2  consecutive  legidatures  before  it  can  be 
placed  on  the  ballot  or  obtain  approval.  It  should  also  be  noted  that,  with  the  exception  o  West 
Virama  changing  the  voting  age  in  every  State  requires  amendment  of  the  State  constitution. 
Those  States  in  which  an  amendment  must  be  twice  passed  are:  Delaware,  Indiana,  Iowa,  (Iflassa- 


chusetts,  Nevada,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina  (after  voter  approval), 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  In  addition,  consecutive  session  approval  is  re- 
quired in  Connecticut  if  a  proposed  amendment  does  not  receive  ^4  vote  in  1  session,  in  Hawaii 
if  less  than  ^^  in  1  session,  anri  in  New  Jersey,  if  less  than  4s  vote  In  1  session.  All  S'.ates  require 
voter  approval  except  Delaware.  (Book  ot  the  States,  1968-69,  p.  16  ) 

J  For  members  ol  Armed  Forces  and  veterans. 

<  For  those  in  Armed  Forces. 

:  Wyoming  Senate  amended  to  deny  the  ballot  to  any  male  with  long  hair.  This  provision  was 
dropped. 


PA«T    i:    STAT«    ACnON    BIMGB    19«0    TO    LOWXB 
THX  VOTINO  AOB 

A\a\>ama 

In  1961,  H.  B.  124  was  introduced  In  the 
Alabama  House  of  Representatives  to  reduce 
the  voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee. 
In  1963,  S.  B.  58  and  H.  B.  746  were  Intro- 
duced to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  18  but  no 
further  action  was  taken  on  either  measure. 
The  same  fate  resulted  for  S.  B.  240,  the  18- 
year  HDld  vote  amendment  Introduced  In  the 
1965  legislative  session. 

The  Senate  on  July  27.  1967  passed  22  to 
10  S.  B.  24,  which  would  have  lowered  the 
voting  age  to  20.  Passage  came  on  a  motion 
to  reconsider  after  S.  B.  24  had  Initially 
failed  (19-9)  to  receive  the  necessary  votes. 
S.  B.  24  died  In  House  committee. 
Alaaka 

No  bills  introduced  In  1965  to  lower  the 
voting  age.  It  Is  at  present  19  and  has  been 
since  Alaska  entered  the  Union  In  1959.  In 
1969  the  legislature  passed  an  amendment  to 
lower  the  age  to  18.  It  goes  to  the  voters  for 
action  In  1970. 

AHaoTM 

In  1962,  H.  C.  R.  8,  to  reduce  the  voting  age 
to  18,  received  a  favorable  vote  in  the  House 
on  March  6,  but  was  subsequently  returned 
to  committee.  In  1964,  H.  C.  R.  27.  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18,  was  Introduced  without 
any  subsequent  action  thereon.  H.  O.  R.  7, 
Introduced  In  1965,  wovdd  have  lowered  the 
voting  age  to  18.  but  no  further  action  oc- 
c\irred  on  It.  There  was  no  action  In  1966  on 
H.  C.  R.  12.  or  H.  B.  263.  both  of  which  pro- 
posed lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  Four 
proposals  were  Introduced  in  1967  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18— H.  B.  204.  H.  B.  214, 
H.  C.  R.  6.  and  H.  C.  R.  7 — but  all  died  In 
committee. 

In  1968  four  voting  age  bills  were  intro- 
duced, all  to  lower  to  18  (S.  B.  18,  8.  C.  R.  1, 
B.  B.  76,  H.  O.  R.  6),  and  all  died  In  com- 
mittee. 


No  resolutions  or  bills  were  Introduced  In 
the  1961  legislative  session.  During  the  1963 
session.  Constitution  Amendment  proposal 
24,  Introduced  In  the  Assembly,  would  have 
lowered  the  voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  com- 
mittee. 

No  bills  introduced  in  1964  or  1966.  In 
1965,  H.  Res.  389,  to  appoint  an  Interim  com- 
mittee to  study  the  right  to  vote.  Including 
the  voting  age,  died  In  committee,  as  did 
A.  C.  A.  14,  a  lower  voting  age  amendment 
(no  age  shown) .  In  1967,  three  bills  to  lower 
were  Introduced,  A.  C.  A.  36  (no  age  shown) , 
A.  C.  A.  14  (19),  and  A.  C.  A.  64  (no  age 
shown).  All  died  In  committee.  In  1968,  A. 
C.  A.  17  and  A.  O.  A.  24  (no  age  Shown)  also 
died  In  committee.  S.  C.  A.  8,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  voting  age  proposal,  was  de- 
feated In  the  Senate.  In  1969,  the  California 
Constitutional  Commission  reconmiended 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  19. 
CannecticMt 

In  1961,  H.  Res.  15.  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18.  was  Introduced  In  the  House,  with- 
out further  action  thereon.  No  action  was 
taken  during  the  1963  session  on  H.  Res.  25, 
an  18-year-old  vote  proposal.  H.  Res.  12, 
to  lower  (no  tige  shown),  died  In  commit- 
tee In  1965.  An  additional  proposal  may 
have  been  Introduced  In  1967  but  the  Jour- 
nal Is  not  clear  In  this  regard.  The  Con- 
necticut Constitution!  Convention  rejected 
an  18-year-old  vote  proposal  In  1965.  Con- 
gressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Report  for  May 
23,  1969,  reports  that  the  Connecticut  leg- 
islature approved  an  18-year-old  vote  pro- 
posal which  will  go  to  the  ballot  for  voter 
approval  In  November  1970. 

Delaware 
The  State  legislature  passed  a  19-year- 
old  vote  amendment  In  1969.  If  repassed  by 
the  legislature  In  1970.  or  1971.  It  will  take 
effect  as  Delaware  does  not  require  electorate 
approval  of  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion. 


Florida 

In  the  1963  session  no  proposals  to  lower 
the  voting  age  were  Introduced.  S.  J.  R.  68, 
to  lower  to  18,  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
during  the  1965  session  without  subsequent 
action.  H.  J.  R.  675,  an  18-year-old  vote  pro- 
posal Introduced  In  the  House  during  the 
1965  session,  was  ordered  from  committee 
with  recommendation  that  It  not  pass.  No 
vote  was  taken  on  H.  J.  R.  676. 

In  1966-67,  H.  J.  R.  451  and  H.  J.  R.  2426. 
to  lower  to  18.  and  H.  J.  R.  168,  to  lower  to 
19,  died  In  committee.  The  new  constitution 
of  Florida,  voted  In  1967,  retained  21  as  the 
voting  age. 

Georffia 

The  voting  age  In  Cleorgla  has  been  18 
since  1943.  (Eiee  part  two  of  this  report.) 

Hawaii 

Legislative  proposals  to  lower  the  voting 
age  (It  Is  now  20)  have  been  Introduced 
since  at  least  the  1961  session,  according  to 
a  pamphlet  on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Hawaiian  Constitution.  In  1967,  the  Hawaii 
Legislature  approved  the  convening  of  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  subject  to  voter  ap- 
proval at  a  referendum  (the  voters  previ- 
ously expressed  approval  of  such  a  conven- 
tion In  the  fall  election  of  1966).  The  call- 
ing of  the  convention  was  once  more  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  and  It  convened  and 
worked  from  July  imtu  November,  1968.  The 
Issue  of  lowering  the  voting  age  was  debated 
at  the  convention  and  a  proposal  to  lower 
the  age  to  18  was  put  on  the  ballot  In 
1968. 

The  electorate.  November  1968,  speclflcal- 
ly  rejected  that  part  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution which  would  have  lowered  the  age 
from  20  to  18.  This  was  the  only  part  of 
the  proposed  Constitution  the  voters  rejected. 
The  vote  was  72.930  (yes),  80,660  (no). 

In  1969,  the  legislature  approved  an  18- 
year-old  vote  amendment.  The  voters  will 
pass  Judgment  In  1970. 
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Idaho 


We  have  no  record  of  any  action  In  the 
Idaho  legislature  through  the  1963  session. 
lUinois 

During  the  1961  session  two  proposals  to 
lower  the  age  to  19  were  Introduced  In  the 
Senate — S. J.R.  16  and  8. J.R.  IB — without  fur- 
ther action  thereon.  During  that  session  an 
18-year-old  vote  proposal  was  Introduced  in 
the  House  H.J.R.  4.  It  died  In  committee. 
H.JJi.  22.  a  19-year-old  vote  resolution,  was 
reported  favorably  from  committee  and  voted 
on  June  20,  1961,  In  the  House.  The  vote  was 
yea,  92,  nay,  68,  less  than  the  two-thirds  ap- 
proval required  by  the  Constitution. 

In  1963  no  proposals  were  Introduced  rela- 
tive to  lowering  the  voting  age.  In  the  1965 
session  an  18-year-old  vote  resolution  was 
Introduced  In  the  House  (H.J.R.  32)  and  a 
19-year-old  vote  resolution  In  the  Senate 
(S.J.R.  23).  Both  died  In  committee. 

In  1967,  H.J.R.  5  and  H.J.R.  39,  to  lower 
to  19,  died  In  committee. 
Indiana 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  Re- 
port for  April  7,  1967,  states  that  the  1967 
session  of  the  Indiana  Legislature  adjourned 
without  taking  action  on  proposals  to  lower 
the  voting  age.  No  other  Information  could 
be  found  on  the  fate  of  such  proposals  In  the 
Indiana  Legislature. 

Iowa 

S.JJl.  13,  an  18-year-old  vote  proposal  In- 
trodviced  In  the  1961  session,  died  In  com- 
mittee. H.JJl.  3.  also  proposing  to  lower  the 
vote  to  18.  received  an  Indefinite  postpone- 
ment. There  Is  no  record  of  any  proposals 
being  Introduced  In  the  1963  session. 

According,  to  the  April  7,  1967  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  the  Iowa 
House,  by  vote  of  38-80,  rejected  during  the 
1967  session  a  proposal  to  lower  the  voting 
age  (no  age  figure  given  In  the  report). 

Kansas 

During  the  1961  session,  an  18-year-old 
vote  resolution  (S.C.R.  4)  died  In  committee. 
A  similar  proposal  Introduced  In  the  1963 
session  (S.CJl.  15)  also  died  In  committee. 
There  Is  no  record  of  any  proposal  being  In- 
troduced during  the  1965  session. 

S.C.R.  8.  to  lower  to  18,  died  In  committee 
In  1967.  In  1968.  S.C.R.  36.  to  lower  to  19. 
died  In  committee  while  H.C.R.  1065,  to  lower 
to  18.  was  unfavorably  reported. 

Kentucky 
The  voting  age  has  been  18  In  Kentucky 
since  1955  (see  part  two  of  this  report) . 

Louisiana 

In  1968,  the  House  defeated,  64  to  28  (6 
short  of  the  necessary  70) ,  a  bill  to  lower  the 
age  to  20.  As  originally  Introduced  the  meas- 
ure would  have  lowered  the  age  to  18,  but  It 
was  amended  to  age  20.  (The  Times-Picayune. 
July  5,  1968.) 

Maine 

In  March  1963,  as  reported  In  the  National 
Civic  Review,  the  Maine  Constitutional  Com- 
mission recommended  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  20;  the  Legislature  did  not  act  on  this 
recommendation. 

During  the  1963  session,  H.P.  431  (L.  D. 
636) ,  a  proposal  to  permit  those  18  years  old 
to  vote  if  they  passed  an  examination  In  U.S. 
history,  government,  and  economy,  was  re- 
ported from  committee  with  recommenda- 
tion that  It  not  pass.  The  report  was  a 
divided  one  but  the  House  sustained  the 
majority  recommendation,  as  did  the  Senate. 

Diirlng  the  1965  session.  H.R.  433  (L.  D. 
662).  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  was  re- 
ported with  recommendation  that  it  not  pass. 
The  Hoiise  accepted  this  report.  It  also  up- 
held do-not-paiss  recommendations  for  H.  P. 
676  (L.  D.  478).  a  20-year-old  voting  amend- 
ment, and  for  H.  P.  255  (L.  D.  325) ,  a  19-year- 
old  voting  amendment. 


In  the  Senate  In  1965  8.  P.  153  (L.  D.  394) ,  a 
proposal  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  20  (orig- 
inally IS,  but  amended  to  20),  was  passed 
27-3  tjn  May  20.  In  the  House,  8.  P.  153,  was 
defeated  (yeas,  83,  nays,  62)  when  It  failed 
to  obtain  a  required  two-thirds  approval  on 
May  19. 

In  a  1966  session,  no  proposals  to  lower  the 
voting  age  were  introduced. 

In  1969,  the  legislature  passed  a  20-year- 
old  amendment.  The  voters  will  render  their 
verdict  in  1970. 

Maryland 

In  the  1966  session,  S.  B.  78  and  H.  B.  133 
were  introduced  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 
They  died  In  committee.  So  did  8.  B.  184,  an 
18-year-old  vote  resolution  Introduced  In  the 
1964  session.  In  1965,  H.  B.  232,  a  proposal  to 
submit  an  18-year-old  vote  amendment  to 
referendum,  died  In  committee.  S.  B.  48,  to 
lower  to  18,  Introduced  In  the  1966  session, 
was  unfavorably  reported  from  committee. 
That  report  was  sustained  In  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  23-6. 

The  Constitution  submitted  in  1968  for  the 
approval  of  Maryland  voters  Included  a  pro- 
vision for  voting  by  persons  19  and  older.  It 
was  defeated  by  the  voters  283.050  for  366.575. 

In  1967.  H.  B.  164,  to  lower  to  18,  died  In 
Committee.  In  1969,  a  19-year-old  amend- 
ment was  defeated  in  the  House  73-61,  after 
received  Initial  approval  93-36.  The  Senate 
had  earlier  given  Its  approval  to  19-year-old 
voting  30-8  (March  6,  1969). 
Massachusetts 

A  special  report  of  the  Legislative  Research 
Council,  prepared  in  1968  under  directive  of 
S.  No.  934  (1967),  found  that  between  1943 
and  1967,  91  measures  to  lower  the  voting 
age  were  Introduced  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature:  86  to  lower  to  18,  3  to  19,  and  2 
to  age  20. 

"In  some  Instances,  the  committee  on  Con- 
stitutional Law  reported  the  bills  favorably 
and  one  bill,  Senate,  No.  19  of  1955.  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  the  Joint  leg- 
islative convention.  However,  none  of  me 
bills  were  passed,  and  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  formidable  support  for  these  pro- 
posals prior  to  1967." 

In  1967,  the  General  Coturt,  In  Joint  con- 
vention, approved  House,  No.  2537,  reduc- 
ing the  voting  age  to  19.  That  approval  was 
confirmed   again  by   the  General   Court  in 

1969.  It  win  be  submitted  to  the  voters  In 

1970.  If   the   voters   approve,   the   age   will 
be  lowered  to  19.  effective  1972. 

(See  above,  the  table  of  State  action  on 
voting  age  proposals  for  a  recapittilation  of 
the  voting  age  bills  introduced  In  Massa- 
chusetts.) 

Michigan 

In  1964,  8.  Res.  88,  to  create  a  special 
committee  of  five  Senators  to  study  the  Is- 
sue of  a  lower  voting  age  and  Its  ramifica- 
tions, was  adopted  In  the  Senate.  The  House 
adopted  a  similar  proposal  that  year,  H.  Res. 
110. 

In  1965,  the  Senate  adopted  8.  Res.  166, 
which  continued  the  five-member  commit- 
tee to  study  the  issue  of  a  lower  voting  age. 
In  1966,  however,  the  Senate  did  not  act  on 
S.  Res.  319.  a  resolution  to  appoint  an  In- 
terim committee  to  study  the  legal  rami- 
fications of  a  lower  voting  age. 

In  the  1966  elections,  the  Michigan  voters 
defeated  a  referendum  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  by  a  vote  of  1,267,872  to  703,076. 
Minnesota 

In  the  1965  legislative  session,  three  18- 
year-old  vote  proposals  were  Introduced  but 
died  In  committee.  They  were  SJ".  No.  792, 
H.F.  No.  271,  and  H.F.  1397. 

In  1967,  five  voMng  age  proposals,  S.F.  36 
(18),  8 J.  47  (18).  SJ.  671  (19),  8 J.  900 
(18),  and  H.F.  56  (18),  died  In  committee. 

In  1069,  the  legislature  approved  an 
amendment  lowering  the  age  to  19.  This  pro- 
posal will  be  on  the  ballot  November  1970. 


Mississippi 
Legislative  Journals  for  Mississippi  Indi- 
cate that  no  proposals  to  lower  the  voting 
age  viwre  introduced  In  the  1961.  1962.  or 
1966  sessions.  These  were  the  only  Joxunala 
available. 

Missouri 

In  1961,  H.J11.  6  (HJ.R.  10),  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18,  passed  the  House  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  by  a  vote  of  84-52.  It  died  In  the 

In  1965.  H.JJI.   10,  to  lower  the  voting 
age   to   18.   was  defeated  In  the  Hotise  on 
March   10  by  a  vote  of  54-104. 
M€mtana 

There  Is  no  record  of  action  In  the  L«gl»- 
lature  during  the  1961  session. 

The  Senate  approved  a  19-year-old  vote 
proposal  in  1967  but  It  died  In  the  House. 

In  1969  approval  viras  given  to  a  19-year-old 
amendment.  The  House  approved  the  meas- 
ure  84-17   and  the  Senate  46-7.  It  wlU  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  In  1970. 
Nebraska 

The  Journals  for  1960, 1961. 1963, 1965.  and 
1966  Indicate  that  no  proposals  to  lower  the 
voting  age  were  Introduced  In  the  unicam- 
eral Nebraska  Legislature. 

The  CongTCSsional  Quarterly  Weekly  Re- 
port for  AprU  7.  1967,  reported  that  the  1967 
session  of  the  Legislature  approved  a  19- 
year-old  voting  age  amendment  which  was 
submitted  to  the  voters  In  a  1968  referen- 
dum. In  1968  the  proposal  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  19  was  defeated  246,672  to  255.051. 

The  legislature  In  1969  approved  a  20-year- 
old  vote  amendment.  This  proposal  wlU  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  In  1970. 
Nevada 

No  voting  age  resolutions  were  Introduced 
m  the  1961  or  the  1963-64  sessions.  In  the 
1966  session,  8. J.  R.  3.  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  (as  recommended  by  Governor 
Grant  Sawyer) .  was  reported  from  oommH- 
tee  without  recommendation.  It  passed  the 
Senate  on  March  31.  1966,  by  a  vote  of  11-6 
(in  Nevada  a  proposed  amendment  must  re- 
ceive approval  in  two  consecutive  legisla- 
tures and  then  be  submitted  to  the  voters) . 
In  the  House,  a  floor  amendment  to  change 
the  age  from  18  to  19  was  defeated.  The  res- 
olution was  also  defeated  by  a  12-17  vote. 

Scholastic  Teacher.  May  2.  1969.  reports 
that  the  Nevada  legislature  approved  an  18- 
year-old  voting  age  amendment.  It  must 
reapprove  in  1971  to  place  the  question  on 
the  1972  ballot. 
'  New  Hampshire 

No  voting  age  resolutions  were  Introduced 
In  either  the  1961  or  1963  sessions.  In  the 
1966  session,  C.  R.  3,  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18,  was  defeated  in  the  House  June  21. 
1965. 

In  1967.  H.  C.  R.  13,  to  lower  to  18,  was 
killed  by  the  Hoxise  on  recommendation  of 
the  committee. 

New  Jersey 

No  voting  age  resolutions  were  InUoduced 
m  the  1960.  the  1962.  the  1963.  or  the  1968 
sessions.  In  1961.  A.  C.  R.  40  would  have 
lowered  the  age  to  20.  It  died  In  committee. 
In  1964.  8.  C.  R.  7  proposed  a  referendum 
on  lowering  the  voting  age  to  19.  It  died  In 
committee.  .^  ,. 

In  1966,  A.  C.  R.  9  (or  4).  a  19-yeftr-old 
amendment,  died  In  the  Senate  (which  prob- 
ably means  It  passed  the  House). 

In  1969.  the  legislature  approved  an  18- 
year-old  amendment.  The  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  30-0.  We  have  no  record  of  the  vote 
In  the  Assembly.  The  voters  rejected  the  pro- 
posal decisively  In  November  1969;  yes,  788.- 
978;  No,  1,154,606. 

New  Mexioo 

Seholaatie  Teacher.  May  2.  1969.  reported 
that  the  New  Mexico  legislature  was  con- 
sidering voting  age  proposals  with  a  good 
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probability  of  kctlou  before  adjournment. 
However,  no  final  action  was  taken. 

New  York 
No  action  was  taken  on  the  following  reso- 
lutlons  to  lower  tbe  voting  age  to  18  Intro- 
duced in  tbe  1960  session  of.  the  legislature; 
(in  the  Assembly)  »0.  13»8,  2509.  3009.  3357: 
(in  the  Senate)  967,  19e8.  Also  introduced  in 

1960  was  a  19-year-old  vote  resolution  (169  In 
the  Asaenxbly)  on  which  no  action  was 
taken. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  following  18- 
year-old  vote  resolutions  introduced  in  the 

1961  session:  (in  the  Assembly)  17,  362,  734, 
1460.  16«a,  1688,  1928.  2380,  2627,  4610:  (in 
the  Senate)  147.  1119.  Nor  was  any  action 
taken  on  a  19-year-old  vote  resolution  (371) 
and  a  20-year-old  vote  resolution  (2402)  In- 
troduced in  the  Aasembly. 

No  action  was  taken  in  the  1962  session  on 
the  following  18-year-old  vote  resolutions: 
(in  the  Assembly)  158,  724,  1078.  1121.  1290, 
1630.  1533.  2142.  2186,  2810.  3297;  (in  the 
Senate)  302,  819.  Nor  was  action  taken  on  a 
19-year-old  vote  resolution  (401  in  the  As- 
sembly) . 

Zn  1963  no  action  was  taken  on  the  follow- 
ing 18-year-oId  vote  resolutions  introduced 
in  the  Assembly:  110,  217.  462,  964.  1966. 
1970.  2063.  2116. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  following  18- 
year-old  vote  resolutions  Introduced  in  the 
1964  session:  (in  the  Assembly)  69.  266.  480. 
882.  1326.  1646,  2759,  2831,  S058,  3261;  (in 
the  Senate)  531. 

No  action  was  taken  on  the  following  18- 
year-old  vote  resolutions  Introduced  In  the 
Anambly  In  the  1966  session:  81,  414.  474, 
1396,  1563,  1663,  2596,  3069. 

The  National  Civic  Review  noted  In  its 
Uay  1966  issue  that  In  February  1966  the  As- 
sembly approved  a  measure  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  The  Senate  Majority  Leader 
announced,  however,  that  the  Senate  would 
take  no  action  on  the  resolution  In  view  of 
th*  Consututlonal  Ckinventlon  to  be  held  in 
1967. 

The  issue  of  lowering  the  voting  age  was 
considered  during  the  1967  Constitutional 
Oonveatlon.  On  July  17.  the  Convention 
delegates  defeated  a  proposed  voting  age  of 
19  by  a  166-g  vote,  and  a  proposed  voting 
age  of  30  by  a  voice  vote.  They  then  voted 
103-70  to  maintain  the  voting  age  at  21. 
On  July  18.  the  delegates  gave  initial  ap- 
proval to  a  provision  In  the  Constitution 
atipiUatlng  21  as  the  voting  age  but  au- 
thorizing the  legislature  to  lower  that  to  as 
low  as  18.  Once  the  age  was  lowered,  it  could 
not  then  be  increased.  The  vote  of  approval 
was  96-83.  On  September  7.  1967.  the  dele- 
gates gave  final  approval  to  this  provision 
by  a  139-30  vote  after  defeating  an  attempt 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  20  (97-60)  and 
defeating  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  Legis- 
latxire's  power  to  lower  the  voting  age 
<W-67). 

"Hie  voters  of  New  York,  however,  rejected 
the  proposed  Constitution  at  the  November 
1967  election  by  a  S-1  margin. 

The  New  York  Time*  indicates  that  18- 
year-old  voting  age  amendments  were  killed 
by  both  House  and  Senate  committees  Ln 
1909. 

North  Carolina 

Thew  were  no  voting  age  proposals  intro- 
duced in  the  1961  session  of  the  legislature. 
In  1963  8.B.  57  and  HJB.  107.  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  were  Introduced.  H.B.  107 
was  reported  anfavorably;  no  vote  was  taken 
on  the  report.  8.B.  67  died  In  committee. 
Ko  prt^>o«als  were  introduced  in  the  1966 
session. 

North  Dakota 

The  April  7.  1907,  Congressional  Qitarterly 
Weekly  Report  notes  that  the  Legislature 
approved  a  19-year-old  voting  age  amend- 
ment, which  went  to  tbe  voters  in  a  Sep- 
tember 1908  referendum.  It  wm  rejeotad. 
BAirovlj,  M,0S4  to  81,81«. 


Ohio 

No  action  was  taken  during  1961  on  pro- 
posals to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  (S.J.  R. 
9,  H.J.  R.  6)  or  a  proposal  to  lower  to  19 
(H.J.  R.  17).  S.J.  R.  23,  and  18-year-old  vote 
resolution  introduced  in  the  1963  session 
died  in  committee.  The  Ohio  legislature 
passed  a  19-year-old  vote  amendment  In 
1969.  which  was  rejected  in  November  of 
that  year  by  the  voters,  1,274,334  against  to 
1,226,592  for. 

Oklahoma 

No  proposals  were  Introduced  in  the  1963 
■eeslon  to  lower  the  voting  age. 

In  1906,  S.JJt.  25,  to  lower  to  19(7),  was 
reported  by  committee  but  died  on  the  cal- 
endar. In  1967,  S.JJt.  12,  to  lower  to  19, 
passed  the  Senate  35-7,  March  7.  1967,  but 
died  in  the  House  Conmilttee.  S.JJi.  10,  to 
lower  to  19  for  members  of  the  armed  forces 
or  veterans,  died  in  committee. 

Orejron 

The  April  1962  National  Civic  Review  re- 
ported that  the  Oregon  Constitutional  Revi- 
sion Commission,  on  February  23,  1962.  rec- 
ommended retaining  the  21-year-old  voting 
age. 

No  voting  age  proposals  were  Introduced 
in  tbe  1963  session.  In  1965,  H.JJi.  43  would 
have  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18.  It  died  in 
committee. 

The  Oregon  Senate  rejected  an  amendment 
to  lower  the  voting  age  (presumably  to  18) 
in  1967.  As  reported  in  the  April  7.  1967,  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  Weekly  Report,  the  vote 
was  13-17. 

The  legislature  passed  a  19-year-old  vote 
amendment  in  1968.  It  goes  to  the  voters  in 
November,  1970. 

Pennsylvania 

In  the  1963  session.  S.B.  809  and  H.B.  337, 
to  lower  tbe  voting  age  to  18.  died  in  com- 
mittee. The  same  fate  awaited  S.B.  6.  and 
S3.  11,  18-year-old  vote  resolutions  intro- 
duced in  1964. 

H.B.  72.  an  18-year-old  vote  proposal  in- 
troduced In  the  1965  session,  was  approved 
by  the  House.  149-55.  on  January  4.  1966.  The 
Senate  failed  to  take  action  on  H3.  72.  S.B. 
27  and  S.B.  157,  to  lower  to  18,  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  in  1968  but  died  In  com- 
mittee. 

It  was  noted  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
vol.  115.  pt.  6.  p.  7894.  that  the  Pennsylvania 
HouM  bad  passed  a  19-year-old  vote  bill  and, 
earlier,  that  the  Senate  had  passed  an  18- 
year-old  vote  bill.  The  differing  measures  died 
In  conference. 

Rhode  Island 
A  Constitutional  Convention  was  held  over 
a  three- year  period  (1965-67)  In  Rhode 
Island.  Newspaper  reports  do  not  indicate 
whether  serious  consideration  was  given  to 
lowering  the  voting  age.  More  than  200  pro- 
posals were  submitted  for  consideration  at 
the  convening  of  the  Convention  and  It  Is 
possible  that  a  lower  voting  age  was  among 
them  The  final  document  as  approved  In 
Septeml>er  1967  did  not  contain  any  provi- 
sion pertaining  to  a  lower  voting  age. 
(Note:  Due  to  negative  prospects  for  adop- 
tion of  the  new  charter,  it  was  not  submitted, 
as  planned,  to  the  voters  in  the  1967  fall 
elections.  Plans  now  call  for  reconvening  the 
Convention  to  make  certain  alterations  In 
the  document.  There  is  no  Indication  that 
any  consideration  might  be  given  to  debating 
a  lower  voting  age. ) 

South  Dakota 
No  voting  age  proposals  were  introduced 
during  the  1961,  1963,  and  1964  sessions. 

Tennessee 

No  voting  age  proposals  were  Introduced  In 
either  the  1961  or  1963  sessions. 

In  1967-68.  S.JJI.  13.  a  voting  age  amend- 
pient,  died  in  committee.  In  November  1968, 
the  voters  rejected  a  referendimi  proposal  to 
allow  the  Ooostltutional  Convention  to  con- 


sider lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  (236,  214 
to  290, 922). 

Texa$ 
No  voting  age  proposals  were  introduced 
during  the  1961  or  1962  sessions.  In  1968, 
H.JJi.  12,  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18,  was 
amended  on  the  House  floor  to  change  the 
age  limit  to  19  but  defeated  ultimately  by 
a  vote  of  92-51.  A  vote  of  100  U  required  In 
order  for  an  amendment  to  pass  the  House. 

Utah 

No  voting  age  proposals  were  introduced 
in  either  the  1961  or  1963  senlons. 

Vermont 

There  is  no  record  of  any  voting  age  pro- 
posals being  Introduced  through  1966. 

In  1967.  H.  870,  a  biU  to  provide  that  any 
attempt  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  in 
1968  must  be  preceded  by  notlfloatlon  at 
town  meetings,  died  in  committee, 

Virginia 
During  the  1966  session,  S.J.R.  33  and  H.J.R. 

4,  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18,  died  in  com- 
mittee. In  1968,  S.J.R.  7,  to  permit  voting 
by  thoae  18  and  older  serving  in  the  armed 
forces,  and  S.J.R.  45,  to  lower  to  18,  died  in 
Senate  committee.  H.J.R.  69,  to  lower  to  18, 
died  in  the  House  committee.  In  1909,  the 
Virginia  legislature,  after  giving  thought  to 
permitting  an  18-year-old  amendment  on 
the  ballot,  decided  not  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  voters. 

Washington 

In  1901,  B.  J.  R.  29,  an  18-year-old  vote 
resolution,  was  introduced  but  died  In  com- 
mittee. The  same  fate  occurred  to  8.  J.  R.  8 
and  H.  J.  R.  2,  IB-year-old  vote  resolutions 
Introduced  In  the  1963  session. 

In  1966,  H.  J.  R.  10,  to  lower  to  19,  was 
favorably  reported  from  committee  but  did 
not  oome  to  a  vote.  H.  J.  R.  22,  to  lower  to 
19,  died  in  committee.  In  1967,  H.  J.  R.  14  and 
H.  J.  R.  36,  to  lower  to  18.  died  in  committee. 

5.  J.  R.  16.  to  lower  to  18.  with  floor  amend- 
ment to  make  18  the  age  of  majority,  was 
defeated  26-20.  March  6,  1967. 

West    Virginia 
H3.  83.  an   18-year-old  resolution  intro- 
duced In  the  1963  session,  died  in  committee. 

Wisconsin 
During  the  1963  session,  435,  A,  an  18- 
year-old  vote  referendvun  proposal,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly,  April  17,  1963,  by  a 
54-38  vote.  The  Senate  refused  to  concur  in 
the  Assembly's  action.  The  Senate  jxwtponed 
action  on  116,  8  that  same  year.  It  proposed 
to  revise  the  statutes  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18. 

Wyoming 

Scholastic  Teacher,  May  2,  1969,  reports 
that  the  Wyoming  legislature  passed  a  19- 
year-old  vote  proposal.  It  will  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  In  1970  and.  If  approved,  be- 
come effective  in  1972.  The  National  Civic 
Review,  April  1969  (p.  166)  reports  that  the 
Wyoming  Senate  amended  this  18-year-old 
proposal  to  deny  the  ballot  to  any  male  with 
long  hair.  This  provision,  however,  was  not 
retained. 

PAST   n:    STATE   ACTION    TO    LOWXR   THE   VOTINO 
AGE,    1S43-1960 

(Note:  This  L.R.S.  Report  was  reprinted 
in  an  Appendix  to  hearings  held  in  1961  on 
the  iMmlnatlon  and  election  of  tbe  President 
and  Vice  President  and  on  qualifications  for 
voting.  Tbe  full  citation  to  the  document  la 
given  iMlow.) 

U.S.  Cong.,  Senate.  Comte.  on  the  Judiciary. 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments. Nomination  &  Election  of  President 
and  Vice  President  and  qu&llflcations  for  vot- 
ing. Appendix  to  hearings  .  .  .  pt.  4.  Waahlng- 
too.  U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1961.  p.  86»-866. 

(The  follovring  is  a  study  prepared  by 
Walter  Kravltz.  Government  and  General 
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Service,  Library  of  Congreas,  dated  March  38, 
1961.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  introduction  in  the  78th  Oon- 
grcss,  Ist  oeeaion,  of  House  Joint  Beaolution 
39,  calling  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  yean 
of  age  or  older,  at  least  47  State  governments 
have  dealt  with  the  matter  of  lowering  the 
voting  age  In  one  way  or  another.  Tills  report 
presents  a  State -by -State  survey  of  such  ac- 
tion, follow<sl  by  a  summary  of  the  most  Im- 
portant of  these. 

The  information  has  been  compiled  from 
a  variety  of  sources.  A  completely  thorough 
and  exhaustive  study  would  require  exam- 
ination of  every  State  Journal  of  the  period 
under  consideration.  Few  of  these  are  avail- 
able to  us.  and  It  would  take  many  months 
to  check  those  that  are.  We  have,  neverthe- 
less, spot-checked  some  State  Journals  when 
provided  with  specific  leads  from  other 
sources. 

Undoubtedly,  we  have  caught  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Instances  in  which  bills  were  in- 
troduced only  to  die  In  committee.  But  we 
have  included,  we  believe,  every  major  State 
action  in  this  field,  especially  every  Instance 
In  which  the  matter  was  put  to  a  referendum. 

Except  for  West  Virginia,  specific  age  qual- 
ifications for  voting  are  embodied  by  all 
States  m  their  constitutions;  any  change, 
therefore,  requires  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment.' Wherever  pertinent,  the  method  of 
amendment  is  explained  below. 

Alahama 

A  constitutional    amendment   was   intro- 
duced In  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  action  since  1943. 
Alaska 

The  State  entered  the  Union  In  1959  under 

a  constitution  approved  by  a  3  to  1  majority 

of  the  voters  on  AprU  34.  1966.  All  citlaens 

19  years  of  age  and  older  are  entitled  to  vote. 

Arieona 

A  constitutional   amendment  was   Intro- 
duced In  the  legislature  in  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  action  since  1943. 
Arkansat 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  in  1943  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18.  In  the  same  year,  the 
lower  house  approved  the  resolution  84-68, 
but  the  senate  voted  It  down,  37  to  15.  We 
have  no  word  of  any  action  since  1943. 
Califomia 

A  constitutional   amendment   was   intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  in  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  action  since  1943. 
Connecticut 

Proposals  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
were  Introduced  in  the  legislature  in  1965 
and  1957.  In  both  years  the  responsible  house 
committee   rejected  the   measures. 

Delaware 
In  1949  a  bill  to  lower  the  voting  age, 
H.  B.  103.  died  m  committee.  In  1961  another 
house  bill  was  similarly  handled,  while  a 
senate  measure,  S.  B.  187  was  favorably  re- 
ported but  not  acted  upon.  In  1953  a  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  constitution  by  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18  was  passed  by  the  lower 
house,  30-1;  the  senate  did  not  act.  An 
Identical  measure,  8.  B.  31.  was  passed  by 
the  senate  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1  in  1955  and 
received  a  61  to  12  majority  In  the  house, 
but  the  latter  was  less  than  the  required 
constitutional  majority  and  the  bUl  failed. 


>  West  Virginia's  constitution  bars  minors, 
the  word  being  defined  by  statute. 


Florida 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  intro- 
duced In  the  legislature  in  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  was  defeated.  In  1961, 
five  resolutions  to  the  same  effect  were  intro- 
duced. One,  H.  J.  R.  71,  received  the  required 
three-fifths  constitutional  majority  of  the 
house,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  13,  on  April  18. 
On  AprU  34  the  measure  faUed  In  the  senate 
9-39.  In  1953,  three  bills  were  introduced; 
none  gained  committee  approval. 

S.  J.  R.  304,  in  tbe  legislature  of  1965, 
passed  the  constitutional  test  In  the  senate 
on  AprU  36  by  a  vote  of  36  to  10,  and  on  the 
folowlng  day  a  reconsideration  motion  was 
defeated,  13-34.  In  the  house  the  measure 
was  approved  by  the  committee  and  put  on 
the  calendar,  but  never  came  to  a  vote. 
Measures  to  lower  the  voting  age  Introduced 
In  1957  and  1959  were  either  pigeon-holed  or 
reported  unfavorably. 

Creoirgia 
A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  was  passed  by  the  senate 
on  February  11,  and  by  the  house  on  March 
8.  The  electorate  ratified  the  amendment  on 
August  3.  1943,  by  a  majority  of  better  than 
3  to  1:  yes,  43,384;  no,  19,682. 

Haioaii 
The  State  entered  tbe  Union  in  1969  under 
the  constitution  of  1960,  which  lo>wered  the 
voting  age  to  20. 

Idaho 
Measures  to  lower  the  voting  age  were  In- 
troduced in  both  houses  in  1951,  and  were 
defeated.  In  1969  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
constitution  so  as  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  19  received  the  necessary  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  members  of  each  of  the  two 
hotisee.  voting  separately.  A  referendum  was 
accordingly  held  at  the  next  general  election, 
that  of  November  1960.  The  measiu^  xvas  de- 
feated: yee,  113,694;  no,  165,648. 

Illinois 
A  constitutional  amendment  was  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  in  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  in  committee.  Sim- 
ilar resolutions  were  pigeon-holed  in  both 
houses  in  1946.  1947.  1949.  1951,  and  1963. 
In  1966  and  1957  resolutions  were  brought  to 
the  fioor  of  the  bouse,  but  both  were  de- 
feated. 

Indiana 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  Con- 
stitutional amendments  mxist  secure  majori- 
tiee  in  each  house  in  two  successive  legisla- 
tures, plus  a  vote  by  the  electorate,  in  order 
to  suooeed.  A  proposal  to  lower  the  voting 
age  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1946, 
but  apparently  failed  in  the  next  legislature. 
In  1963.  a  proposed  amendment  to  give  the 
vote  to  those  19  years  of  age  and  older  was 
passed  by  both  houses,  but  it  was  rejected  by 
the  1956  legislature. 

Iowa 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  in  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  in  committee.  Simi- 
lar resolutions  were  pigeon-holed  in  1949, 
1953.  1967.  and  1969. 

Kansas 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  in  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  in  committee,  as 
did  slmUar  measiu-es  in  1945,  1947.  and  1949. 
In  1951.  another  resolution  received  the  vote 
of  a  majority  In  one  house.  69-60,  but  faUed 
to  get  the  reqiilred  two-thirds  vote.  In  the 
1953.  1955,  1967.  and  1959  legislatures  other 
resolutions  were  Introduced;  none  went  be- 
yond a  second  reading. 


Kentucky 
An  amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  was 
Introduced  In  the  legislature  in  1946  but  was 
never  reported  out  of  committee.  In  1948, 
1950,  and  1962,  slmUar  proposals  were  re- 
leased by  the  committees  only  to  die  or  be 
defeated  on  the  floor.  In  1954  the  legislature 
approved,  by  the  required  three-flfths  of  the 
members  elected  to  each  house,  a  proposal 
to  submit  to  the  voters  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 
The  referendum  took  place  on  November  9, 
1965,  and  tbe  amendment  passed,  by  a  3  to  1 
margin  (192,838  to  107,660) . 

Louisiana 
A  proposal  to  lower  the  voting  age  was 
Introduced  In  the  legislature  as  H.  8  in  1940. 
It  was  favorably  reported  from  oonunlttee 
but,  on  June  21,  faUed  in  a  floor  vote,  32-39. 
Of  three  similar  measures  introduced  in  the 
same  session,  two  died  In  committee  and  the 
other  was  buried  In  the  calendar,  m  1948, 
a  propoeal  to  amend  the  constitution  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  H.  101,  was  re- 
ported favorably  on  June  3,  and  received  a 
majority  vote  of  the  house,  48-39,  on  June 
7.  The  State  constltuUon,  however,  requires 
a  constitutional  two-thirds  vote  for  amend- 
ments, so  the  measure  failed.  In  1960  H.  739. 
and  In  1963  8.  27.  both  prc^>oelng  a  lowering 
of  the  voUng  age  to  18,  died  either  In  com- 
mittee or  on  the  calendar. 

Maine 

Proposals  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  were  intro- 
duced to  the  legislature  In  1943,  1946,  1947. 
1961,  and  1953.  No  action  was  taken  on  any 
of  them.  In  1957,  a  similar  measure  was  un- 
favorably reported  by  the  committee  and  the 
house  upheld  the  report,  77-34,  on  April  20. 
Maryland 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  in  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  in  committee.  A 
similar  propoeal  died  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates In  1953.  In  the  foUowlng  year.  1954.  the 
same  measure  managed  to  reach  the  senate 
floor,  where  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
14-14.  The  State's  constitution  requires  a 
favorable  three-fifths  vote  of  all  members 
of  each  house  to  place  a  propoeal  on  the 
ballot.  In  1957  another  attempt  to  lower  the 
voting  age  was  smothered  In  committee, 
despite  the  suppc«t  of  Oovemor  McKeldln. 
In  1969  the  proposal  was  reintroduced  and, 
on  March  0.  was  approved  by  tbe  senate 
judicial  proceedings  committee.  Three  days 
later.  In  a  test  vote,  the  senate  gave  the  bill 
a  16-11  majority,  but  on  March  11  it  re- 
versed Itself  and  defeated  the  measure.  13-14. 
A  similar  proposal  was  denied  clearance,  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  by  the  house  Judiciary 
committee. 

Massachusetts 

A  oonstltutional  amendment  was  intro- 
duced in  the  general  court  In  1943  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18.  It  died  in  committee. 
Similar  proposals  were  reported  favorably 
but  did  not  come  to  the  fioor  vote  In  1951, 
failed  In  committee  in  1952,  and  were  again 
reported  favorably  but  did  not  come  to  the 
floor  in  1953. 

In  his  annual  message  of  January  6.  1954. 
Gov.  Christian  Herter  endorsed  the  move  to 
amend  the  constitution  to  extend  the  vote 
to  18-year-olds.  In  the  same  year  the  pro- 
poeal reached  the  floor  of  the  senate,  but 
was  defeated.  In  1965,  a  similar  measure  was 
taken  as  far  as  the  Joint  session  of  the  gen- 
eral court,  only  to  fall.  In  1956  the  State's 
Governor  again  recommended  lowering  the 
voting  age  and  the  matter  was  again  taken 
as  far  as  a  Joint  session,  where  it  was 
defeated.  In  1968  there  was  a  favorable 
committee  report,  but  no  further  action. 
In  1969  the  Joint  session  of  the  general  court 
again  rejected  the  proposal. 
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Michigan 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  legislature  in  1943  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18.  It  was  defeated.  In  1053 
io\ii  measures  were  Introduced;  all  died  In 
committee.  In  1954.  H.  J.  R.  "B,"  a  proposal 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  19,  was  reported 
favorably.  On  the  floor  the  resolution  re- 
ceived a  64-38  majority,  but  failed  for  lack 
of  the  required  constitutional  two-thirds. 
Measures  Introduced  in  1955,  1937,  and  1959 
all  died  In  committee. 

Minnesota 

Constitutional  amendments  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  were  Introduced  In  the  leg- 
islature In  1943,  1947,  and  1949.  They  were 
all  either  defeated  or  pigeon-holed  In  com- 
mittee. In  1953,  a  similar  measure  was  put 
to  a  vote  In  the  house,  on  March  3.  The  vote 
was  63  to  62  In  favor,  but  the  measure  was 
nevertheless  lost  because  It  did  not  receive 
a  majority  vote  ol  the  total  house  member- 
ship. In  the  same  year,  a  similar  senate  pro- 
posal died  In  committee. 

Mississippi 

In  1963  one  senate  and  two  house  propos- 
als to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to 
lower  the  voting  age  died  in  committee.  One 
bovise  resolution  was  reported,  but  was  not 
brought  up  for  a  vote.  On  March  4,  1954,  the 
senate  rejected  a  measure  designed  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18. 

Miasottri 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  in  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  action  since  1943. 

Montana 
In  1951,  S.  96,  a  proposal  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age,  was  defeated  In  the  senate  by  a  vote 
of  22  to  26.  In  1967,  H3.  41,  which  proposed 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18,  passed  the 
hoxise  72  to  19,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
senate. 

Nebraska 

Two  proposals  were  Introduced  In  the  leg- 
islature In  1943  to  amend  the  constitution 
so  as  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18,  L3.  346 
and  L3.  382.  Both  were  lost  by  postpone- 
ment. In  1945,  a  similar  measure,  L.B.  129, 
was  postponed  by  a  vote  of  28  to  10.  In  1953, 
liJB.  201,  another  proposal,  failed  to  get  on 
the  general  file.  In  the  1957  session,  L£.  27. 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18,  died  In 
committee. 

Nevada 
A  Joint  resolution  was  Introduced  In  the 
(uwembly  In  1953  to  lower  the  voting  age.  It 
passed  that  body  by  a  vote  of  25  to  18.  In 
the  senate  the  proposal  died  In  committee. 

New  Hampshire 
A  constitutional  amendment  was  intro- 
duced In  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  A 
^iirniiar  pTopoeal,  S.  6,  was  defeated  In  the 
Senate  In  1951. 

New  Jersey 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  was  introduced  in  the  leg- 
islature in  1943.  It  died  on  the  calendar.  In 
1958,  a  similar  measure.  Con.  Res.  6,  died 
In  committee.  In  his  annual  message  to  the 
legislature  in  1968,  Governor  Meyner  \irged 
that  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18.  We 
have  no  record  of  any  legislative  action. 

New  York 
A  constitutional  amendment  was  intro- 
duced In  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  was  favorably  reported 
and  approved  by  the  assembly,  77-59,  but  the 
senate  failed  to  vote  on  the  measvu'e.  In  1953 
a  similar  prc^x>8al,  S.  453,  was  defeated  in 
the  senate.  The  New  York  Times,  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  1964,  reported  that  Oovernor  Dewey, 
at  a  news  conference,  expressed  doubt  about 


the  advisability  of  lowering  the  voting  age. 
In  1957,  Governor  Harrlman  urged  the  leg- 
islature to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  A 
proposal  to  lower  It  to  19  was  Introduced  in 
the  legislature  but  received  no  action.  Gov- 
ernor Harrlman  repeated  his  recommenda- 
tion in  his  1958  annual  message,  without 
result. 

North  Carolina 
The  senate  defeated  a  bill  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  by  a  vote  of  15  to  30  In  1961.  We 
have    no    record    of    any    other    legislative 
action. 

North  Dakota 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Introduced 
In  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower  the  voting 
stge  to  18.  It  died  in  committee.  In  1953  a 
Biyniiar  proposal  was  defeated. 

Ohio 
A  constitutional  amendment  was  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  in  1943  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  It  died  In  committee.  The 
Congressional  Digest,  in  its  March  1964  is- 
sue, page  72.  state  that  "several  measures 
have  been  defeated  on  the  floor  during  the 
past  19  years."  In  1958,  two  proposals  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18  died  In  commit- 
tee, one  In  each  house.  In  1959,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times,  June  12.  1959.  the  house 
passed  a  resolution  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18.  and  sent  the  measure  to  the  senate. 
Apparently  the  latter  body  never  acted  on  the 
proposal. 

OkWioma 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  was  introduced  in  the  leg- 
islature In  1943.  It  died  In  committee.  The 
1951  session  of  the  legislature  passed  H.  J.  R. 
9.  to  amend  the  constitution  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18,  by  the  necessary  constitu- 
tional majorities,  and  the  proposal  was  put 
to  a  referendxmi  in  November  1952.  It  was 
overwhelmingly  defeated:  no,  639,224;  yes, 
233,094.  No  proposals  to  lower  the  voting  age 
have  been  submitted  In  the  legislature  since 
1952. 

Oregon 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  was  introduced  in  the  leg- 
islature as  E.  J.  R.  1  in  1943.  It  died  in  com- 
mittee. A  similar  measure.  H.  J.  R.  7.  suffered 
the  same  fate  in  1953.  In  1955.  a  senate- 
Initiated  resolution.  S.  J.  R.  1,  passed  the  sen- 
ate on  March  24  by  a  vote  of  21  to  9,  but 
the  measure  died  In  the  house  committee. 
Two  resolutions  in  1957  and  one  in  1959,  all 
designed  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  or  19, 
were  pigeonholed  In  committee. 
Pennsylvania 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  was  Introduced  In  the  leg- 
islature in  1943.  It  died  In  committee.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Digest  of  March 
1964,  page  72.  two  bills  to  lower  the  voting 
age.  S.  1.  and  H.  8.  died  In  1953,  "as  have 
other  earlier  measures  since  1943."  On  May  24, 
1957,  the  house  of  representatives  approved, 
by  a  vote  of  159  to  1,  a  measure  to  reduce  the 
voting  age  to  18.  The  senate  had  previously 
passed  the  bill  unanimously.  Under  the 
State's  constitution,  passage  by  the  next  leg- 
islature was  required  before  the  matter  could 
be  put  to  a  referendum.  Apparently  the  1959 
legislature  did  not  take  the  necessary  affirm- 
ative action. 

Rhode  Island 

A  measure  to  lower  the  voting  age  was  de- 
feated In  the  legislature  in  1953.  We  have 
no  record  of  any  other  action. 

South  Carolina 
In  1953  the  legislature  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  voting  age.  In  his  1964  an- 
nual message  to  the  legislature.  Governor 
Byrnes  recommended  that  the  State  con- 
stitution be  amended  to  give  iS-year-olds 
the  vote.  We  have  no  record  of  any  other 
legislative  action. 


South  Dakota 


This  State  Is  unique  In  having  twice  re- 
jected by  referendum  proposals  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18.  A  measure  passed  by  the 
legislature  In  1951  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  In  1962.  It  lost  by  986  votes:  no,  128,- 
916;  yes,  128,331.  The  legislature  rejected 
a  similar  amendment  In  1964,  but  In  1957  It 
again  chose  to  put  the  question  to  the  elec- 
torate. On  November  6,  1968,  the  proposal 
was  decisively  defeated:  no,  137,942;  yes. 
71.033. 

Tennessee 

In  1957  the  legislature  acted  favorably 
upon  a  resolution  to  submit  to  the  people 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  The  State's 
amending  process  requires  that  two  succes- 
sive legislatures  approve  a  measure  before 
submission  to  a  referendum.  In  1959,  in- 
stead of  reapprovlng  the  1957  proposal,  the 
legislature  called  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion to  consider,  as  one  of  Its  toui  topics, 
the  lowering  of  the  voting  age  to  18.  The 
convention  met  In  Nashville  on  July  21.  On 
July  30  the  convention  voted,  60-33,  to  leave 
the  constitutional  age  provision  unchanged. 
It  also  voted,  68-35.  against  reducing  the 
minimum  to  18.  and  rejected  two  proposals 
to  reduce  the  vote  age  to  20. 

Texas 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  In  1943  to  lower 
the  voting  stge  to  18.  It  died  in  committee.  A 
similar  bill  was  similarly  treated  in  1946.  In 
1949  H.JJl.  6  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
committee,  but  was  then  recommitted  by 
the  hoiise.  We  have  no  record  of  any  other 
legislative  action. 

Utah 
In  1943  and  1953  constitutional  amend- 
ments were  Introduced  In  the  legislature  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  All  died  in  com- 
mittee. In  1956,  a  similar  resolution,  H.JJl. 
3,  was  passed  by  the  house,  40-18,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  senate  committee.  In  1959, 
another  proposal,  S.J.B.  6,  was  similarly  dis- 
posed of  by  the  senate  committee. 

Virginia 
Proposals  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  were  intro- 
duced in  the  legislatures  in  1964,  1956,  and 
1958.  All  died  in  committee. 

Washington 
Two  proposals  to  amend  the  constitution 
so  as  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  were  intro- 
duced In  the  legislature  In  1943 — H.  J.  R.  9 
and  S.  J.  R.  6.  Both  died  In  committee.  In 
1945,  as  H.  J.  R.  2,  the  proposal  was  favor- 
ably reported  and.  on  February  23,  received 
a  majority  vote,  49  to  48,  in  the  house.  Since 
this  fell  far  short  of  the  required  constitu- 
tional two-thirds  vote,  the  measure  was  lost. 
Similar  measiires  died  In  committee  In  the 
legislative  sessions  In  1947,  1949,  and  1953. 
In  1955,  another  proposal  to  lower  the  mini- 
mum to  18,  H.  J.  R.  3.  was  recommended  by 
the  committee  and  passed  the  house  with 
the  required  constitutional  vote.  71  to  28. 
on  February  15.  In  the  senate  the  measure 
was  pigeonholed  In  committee  and  a  motion 
to  discharge  the  committee  and  put  the  reso- 
lution on  the  calender  lost  28  to  18,  on 
March  8.  In  1967,  three  resolutions  were  In- 
troduced: H.  J.  R.  3,  and  S.  J.  R.  3  lower 
the  minimum  to  18  and  S.  J.  R.  27  to  lower 
It  to  19.  H.  J.  R.  3  was  twice  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  committee  but  the  proposal  was 
never  brought  to  the  floor.  In  the  1959  ses- 
sion each  house  received  a  resolution  and  In 
each  the  resolutions  died  In  oommlttee. 

West  Virginia 
Constitutional  amendments  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  were  Introduced  In  the  legis- 
lature In  1943,  1945,  1951,  and  1953.  In  the 
flrst  three  sessions  the  measures  died  In  com- 
mittee. In  1961,  on  March  6,  an  attempt  to 
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(Uscbarge  the  committee  In  the  house  failed, 
40  to  48.  In  1963  the  house  committee  re- 
ported favorably,  but  no  further  action  was 
taken.  We  have  no  record  of  legislative  action 
after  1963. 

Wisconsin 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  was  Introduced  In  the  legis- 
lature In  1943.  It  was  adopted  by  the  assem- 
bly as  J.  R.  30  by  a  vote  of  66  to  29.  but 
failed  to  gain  clearance  from  the  senate  com- 
mittee. In  1946,  a  similar  resolution  was  re- 
jected by  the  assembly  committee.  In  1947, 
under  the  designation  Jt.  Res.  18A,  the  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  voting  age  passed  through 
an  Intricate  maze  of  parliamentary  maneu- 
vers ending  In  a  48-44  vote  to  pass.  The  ma- 
jority not  being  a  constitutional  one,  the 
measure  failed.  In  1961  an  18-year-old  voting 
age  propoMU  was  rejected  by  a  senate  com- 
mittee, and  in  1953  an  assembly  measure  to 
lower  the  limit  to  19  was  unfavorably  re- 
ported. 

Wyoming 

In  1961,  Gov.  Frank  A.  Barrett  asked  the 
legislature  to  lower  the  minimum  voting  age 
to  18.  A  measure  was  introduced  and  de- 
feated. We  have  no  record  of  any  other  legis- 
lative action. 

8TTMMAKT 

Table  X  lists  the  flve  States  In  which  the 
question  of  lowering  the  voting  age  has  been 
put  to  the  electorate.  In  two,  Georgia  and 
Kentucky,  the  question  was  approved.  In 
three,  Idaho,  Oklahoma,  and  South  Dakota, 
it  was  defeated. 

Table  n  lists  the  14  States  in  which,  In 
addition  to  those  In  Table  I,  at  least  one 
bouse  of  the  legislature  has  approved  a  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  voting  age  by  the  required 
constitutional  majority. 

TABLE  l.-REFERENDUM  RESULTS 


State 

Age       Year    Result 

Georgia 

18       1943    Adopted. 

Idaho 

19       1960    Defeated. 

Kentucky 

18       1955    Adopted. 

OklahooM 

18       1952    Defeated. 

Soutti  Dakota 

18       1952          Do. 

Do 

18       1958          Do. 

TABLE  ll.-STATES  IN  WHICH  AT  LEAST  A  SINGLE  HOUSE 

OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  HAS  VOTED  AFFIRMATIVELY 

SUta 

Age 

Year 

Actton 

Arkansas 

18 

1)43 

Pissed  in  house;  defeated  In 
senate. 

Delaware 

18 

1953 

Passed  in  house. 

18 

19b5 

Passed  in  senate;  lacked  con- 

stitutional majority  in  house. 

Ftorlda 

18 

1951 

Passed  in  house;  defeated  In 

senate. 

18 

1955 

Passed  in  senate. 

Indiana 

18 

1945 

Passed  both  houses;  failed  in 
next  legislature. 

19 

1953 

Do. 

Montana 

18 

1957 

Passed  in  house;  defeated  in 
senate. 

Nevada 

18 

1953 

Passed  in  house. 

New  York 

18 

1943 

Passed  in  assembly. 

Ohio 

18 

1959 

Passed  in  house. 

Oregon 

18 

1955 

Passed  in  senate. 

Pennsylvania... 

18 

1957 

Passed  both  houses;  failed  in 
next  legislature. 

Tennessee 

18 

1957 

Passed  both  houses;  failed  in 
constitutional  convention. 

Utah 

18 

1955 

Passed  in  house. 

Washington 

18 

1955 

Do. 

Wisconsin 

18 

1943 

Passed  in  assembly. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cotton)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  flr«t  committee  amendment. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES  PROMPT  PAS8ACB 
OF  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLXfTION  7^-CONBTl- 
TtmONAL  AMENDBIENT  TO  LOWER  THE 
VOTING  AGE  TO    18 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
diligence  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
often  been  proven  to  this  body.  As  a 
further  indication  of  his  leadership  he 
brings  this  measure  to  us  for  determina- 
tion. The  hour  Is  late — very  late — but 
still,  we  believe,  in  time  to  accomplish 
the  necessary  procedures  prior  to  State 
and  Federal  elections  in  1972.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7  will  complete  that 
which  already  has  been  accomplished 
partially  by  statutory  Act  of  Congress 
and  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  held  applicable  only  to 
Federal  elections — extending  the  fran- 
chise to  those  between  18  and  21.  How- 
ever, this  has  left  the  voting  rolls  and 
balloting  procedures  in  the  47  States 
with  a  higher  voting  age  in  a  chaotic 
condition.  States  are  being  confronted 
with  the  requirements  of  establishing 
separate  voting  rolls  and  ballots  in  pri- 
mary said  general  elections.  The  only 
v.ay  this  situation  can  be  resolved  prior 
to  the  1972  elections  is  by  passage  of  the 
pending  resolution  in  both  this  body  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  re- 
ferred to  the  States  for  ratification. 


I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  stress  at 
thla  time  that  43  State  legislative  bodies 
are  in  session.  However,  only  31  will 
still  be  in  session  on  April  1.  There  will 
be  another  legislative  body  convening  in 
May.  As  we  know,  action  by  38  of  our 
States  is  necessary  for  the  ratification 
of  this  constitutional  amendment.  If  we 
move,  as  frankly  we  should  have  moved 
long  ago,  Congress  csm  assure  or  at  least 
reasonably  assure  that  this  confusing 
and  chaotic  condition  of  dual  election 
systems  can  be  resolved  prior  to  the  gen- 
eral elections  of  1972. 

I  son  grateful  for  the  reference  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Indiana  to  my  con- 
tinuing efforts  in  connection  with  this 
problem.  I  did  offer  my  flrst  resolution 
on  lowering  the  voting  age  in  October 
of  1942.  Tliat  was  several  years  ago. 
Persons  might  say,  "Something  should 
have  been  accomplished  before  today." 

I  have  discovered,  however,  that  very 
frequently  the  processes  of  Congress 
move  very  slowly.  I  am  not  a  carping 
critic,  so  I  accept  the  situation.  I  do  say 
to  my  colleagues  very  earnestly  that  at 
the  time  of  my  original  resolution — a 
hearing  was  held  on  that  resolution — ^I 
believed  in  this  cause.  In  continuing  to 
pursue  this  issue  through  the  many  reso- 
lutions that  I  have  presented  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
since  that  time,  my  convictions  on  the 
need  to  lower  the  voting  age  have  been 
strengthened. 

I  am  privileged,  of  course,  to  be  the 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7; 
but  I  am  gratified  also  that  86  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  Joined  with  me  In 
the  cosponsorship  of  this  resolution. 
There  is  not  the  matter  of  personal  satis- 
faction which  appeals  to  the  Senator 
now  speaking  so  much  as  the  satisfaction 
that  will  come  when  we  really  complete 
this  job  of  enfranchising  our  18  to  21 
year  olds.  This  task  must  be  completed 
in  the  interest  of  a  more  workable  sys- 
tem of  government  through  the  use  of 
the  ballot  by  a  very  Important  segment 
of  our  population. 

The  ballot  is  not  Just  a  piece  of  paper. 
It  is,  in  a  sense,  the  exercise  of  freedom, 
the  exercise  of  responsibility.  I  believe 
that  the  young  swiults  of  our  Nation — 
I  just  do  not  designate  them  as  youth 
and  I  wish  we  might  more  often  explain 
their  role  in  our  society  as  young 
adults — have  a  very  real  mission  to  per- 
form in  bettering  our  country.  They  will 
fulfill  their  responsibilities,  personal  and 
public,  in  thought  and  in  action. 

We  have  before  us  the  report  which 
accompanies  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7. 
Reprinted  in  the  report  is  a  statement 
which  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  in  con- 
ducting the  hearings  in  1970,  heard  me 
make: 

We  should  extend  our  base  by  giving  to 
young  i>eople  not  only  the  opportunity,  but 
I  repeat  again  and  again,  the  responsibility 
for  this  active,  this  full  participation.  The 
future  m  large  part  belongs  to  young  people. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  help  set  the  courae  of  that  future. 

I  £un  a  believer  in  young  people.  I  came 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at 
what  would  be  considered  a  rather  youth- 
ful age.  I  flrst  ran  for  Congress  when  I 
was  28  years  old,  and  I  was  elected  2  years 
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later  whoa  I  was  still  30  years  of  age, 
after  having  lost  on  the  first  occasion. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  through  the 
years — and  prior  to  standing  for  public 
ofBce — to  work  literally  with  thousands 
and  thoiisands  of  young  adults,  as  I  have 
been  working  with  them  each  year  in  my 
capacity,  persoLAlly  and  officially,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  the  dress  Is  different,  the 
words  are  different;  suid  perhaps  the 
symbolism  of  youth  expresses  itself  In  a 
different  manner  than  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riod I  mentioned.  But  inside  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  collective  youth  of  America 
today  there  is  a  deep  appreciation  of  this 
country  and  the  heritage  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  understanding  of  their 
need  to  not  ovlj  talk  about  but  to  partic- 
ipate directly  in  resolving  issues  and 
problems.  They  will  work  actively  for  a 
better  society  through  use  of  the  b«d- 
lot — the  franchise  of  freedom  aiKl  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  la  Imperative  that  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  set  the  course  of  that  future. 

And.  so.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  my  pur- 
pose, and  I  am  sure  it  has  not  been  the 
purpose  of  the  able  Senator  who  has 
brought  the  resolution  to  the  floor  this 
afternoon,  to  speak  more  than  briefly  on 
this  matter.  I  repeat  that  there  are  87 
Senators  who  Joined  in  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Senators  who  consented  to  cospon- 
sor  my  resolution  were  not  reluctant. 
Most  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  re- 
gardless of  which  side  of  the  aisle  they 
are  on — Democrats  or  Republicans — 
have  been  very  eager  to  bring  this  matter 
to  fruition. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  26th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  the  extension  of  the  full 
right  of  citizenship  to  Americans  on  at- 
taining the  age  of  18.  We  will  bring  our 
18,  19,  and  20-year-olds  Into  the  unique 
system  of  America. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  broaden  the  base 
of  our  ssrstem  of  government  to  Include 
approximately  7  percent  more  citizens  in 
our  voting  population.  These  yoimg 
adults  have  had  this  privilege  partially 
extended,  as  I  earlier  Indicated,  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Amendments  of  1970,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  determined  that  our 
action  was  applicable  only  to  Federal 
elections;  and  now  a  burden  has  been 
placed  on  State  and  local  officials. 

There  are  practices  and  procedures 
which  are  at  variance.  There  would  be 
separate  voting  rolls  and  ballots  in  pri- 
mary and  general  elections.  This  has  all 
been  well  documented  and  Is  a  part  of 
a  report  which  has  been  filed  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  Subcommittee. 
I  repeat,  this  will  be,  in  a  sense,  not  only 
confusing  but  chaotic. 

The  procedure  by  which  States  which 
do  not  now  have  18-year-old  voting — all 
but  three — can  lower  their  voting  age  can 
best  be  described  as  an  endless  process. 
In  every  case  it  would  require  amending 
the  State  Constitution.  In  all  but  one 
State  the  proposed  amendment  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  a  referendum, 
and  in  several  States  a  proposed  amend- 
ment must  be  approved  by  two  succes- 
sive legislatures — not  one,  but  two  suc- 
cessive legislatures.  I  use  my  words  care- 


fully when  I  say  this  would  be  helter- 
skelter  approach.  It  is  a  hit-and-miss  ap- 
proach. It  is  an  approach  which  does  not 
lead  to  balanced  and  well-reasoned  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  the  voting  proc- 
ess. 

However,  if  there  is  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress,  the  issue,  as  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  said  over  and  over 
again,  will  be  brought  directly  to  the 
State  legislative  bodies  for  considera- 
tion. I  stress  e«ain  that  43  legislative 
bodies  are  in  session  today.  Thirty-one 
are  scheduled  to  be  in  session  on  April 
1,  less  than  a  month  away.  Another  will 
convene  in  May.  Action  by  38  States  is 
necessary  for  ratification.  Working  this 
year  and  in  the  early  part  of  next  year, 
ratification  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  Senate  to  vote  on  this  matter — 
I  hope  this  afternoon.  There  need  be  no 
extensive  debate.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  discussion  over  a  period  of  months 
and  years,  with  concentrated  debate 
during  consideration  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  last  year. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator   yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  as  unsual  is 
striking  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  He 
emphasized  that  by  moving  rapidly  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish  our  goal  before 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  are  put  to 
great  inconvenience  and  great  expense. 
If  we  move  quickly,  we  can  get  the  pro- 
posed amendment  ratified.  He  added  one 
Important  factor  which  needs  to  be  em- 
phasized, and  that  Is  that  rapid  action 
now  should  not  be  Interpreted  by  any- 
one as  hasty. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  the  two  of  us  tried  our  best,  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  session  last  year, 
to  prevail  on  two  or  three  of  our  col- 
leagues, whose  names  will  not  be  men- 
tioned here,  but  who  seemed  to  be  the 
only  ones  who  opposed  moving  this 
measure  through  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, after  the  Supreme  Court  had  ruled 

If  we  had  been  successful  then,  most 
of  the  State  legislatures  could  have  con- 
sidered this  matter.  That  is  past  his- 
tory. We  cannot  remedy  that  mistake, 
but  we  can  move  expeditiously  and  wise- 
ly now.  There  has  been  adequate  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  We  have  been 
discussing  it  and  studying  It  for  years. 
We  have  discussed  it  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  moving 
quickly. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Plwldent,  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  a  valid  one.  This  is  not  a  pleasantry, 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  are 
many  persons  in  this  body  and  in  the 
Congress  who  have  made  not  only  con- 
siderable but  commendable  contribu- 
tions to  the  hoped-for  hour  when  young 
adults  in  this  country  will  be  voting  In  all 
elections — Federal,   State,   and   local. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  fMr.  MAWsrmD) , 
who  sits  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time,  has 
again  and  again  expressed  himself,  elo- 
quently and  effectively  during  debate,  on 
this  important  proposition.  I  know  that 
he  Joins  with  other  Senators  this  after- 


noon In  the  hope  that  we  will  not  permit 
this  basic  subject  matter  to  be  in  a  sense, 
diverted — and  I  use  my  words  advised- 
ly— and  possibly  subverted  by  other  mat- 
ter that  is  extraneous,  especially  in  view 
of  the  need  for  prompt  action  and  the 
fact  that  time  is  ruiming  out. 

The  New  York  Times  of  March  8  con- 
tains an  editorial  which  I  think  sets  forth 
the  situation.  After  referring  to  it  and 
reading  from  It  I  shall  take  my  seat.  The 
titie  of  the  editorial  Is  "Uniform  Vot- 
ing Age." 

The  editorial  reads: 

The  aeth  Amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  Is,  we  hope,  fairly  on  Its  way. 
Within  two  days  at  each  other  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees  have  approved 
the  proposed  constitutional  change  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  for  all  elections,  Includ- 
ing state  and  local.  So  overwhelming  was  the 
vote  (32  to  a  In  the  House  panel,  unanimous 
In  the  Senate's)  that  the  Indications  are 
bright  for  quick  passage. 

Since  the  18-year-olds  already  have  the 
right  to  vote  In  elections  to  Federal  oflSce — by 
grace  of  Congress,  the  President  and  the  Su- 
preme Court — an  amendment  now  woxild 
serve  only  to  complete  their  suffrage.  Never- 
theless, the  move  Is  highly  essential.  The 
amendment  Is  what  should  have  been  passed 
in  the  first  place  Instead  of  &  Congressional 
law  tacked  on  as  a  rider  to  an  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966.  That  action  was 
narrowly  and  only  partially  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  found  that  under  the 
Constitution  as  It  stands,  only  the  states 
could  fix  qualifications  for  voting  In  contests 
for  non-Pederal  offices. 

The  result  now  Is  dire  confusion  in  most  of 
the  country's  state  capitals.  To  keep  two  sets 
of  registration  rolls,  as  well  as  providing  two 
types  of  ballot,  will  be  cumbersome  and  ex- 
pensive. Yet  for  a  state  to  reduce  the  voting 
age  for  s^aite  and  local  offices  would  generally 
require  amendment  of  Its  own  constitution,  a 
procedure  that  could  take  years. 

I  close  with  these  words  from  the  edi- 
torial, and  I  hope  we  wUl  realize,  as  I 
said,  that  a  delay  of  even  1  day  might 
void  our  efforts.  Just  1  day  could  keep 
us  from  having  participation  by  18-  to  21- 
year-olds  in  the  general  elections  of 
1972: 

The  problem,  then.  Is  no  longer  one  of 
philosophical  preference,  but  only  of  smooth 
mechanics;  very  few  will  contend  that  peo- 
ple who  may  already  vote  for  President  should 
not  have  the  power  to  vote  for  county  sheriff 
or  state  assemblyman. 

Quick  action  by  Congress  and  38  legisla- 
tures Is  needed  now  to  bring  uniformity  out 
of  confusion — Ideally  In  time  for  the  1973 
elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  often  given  to 
appeals,  but  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  act  on  this  matter, 
and  act  promptly,  and  do  what  we  should 
have  done  long  ago.  We  now  have  the  ap- 
portimity  and  the  re^x)nslbllity  to  ap- 
prove a  constitutional  amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  Our  Nation 
will  be  the  better  for  it  if  we  act  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kkn- 
NEDY)  will  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
measure.  It  is  my  understanding  also, 
indirectiy.  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour,  or  perhaps  2 
hours,  on  the  consideration  of  that 
amendment.  It  is  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  pending  Joint  resolution  proposing 
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two  Senators  and  two  Representatives  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

He  knows  that  I  intend  to  move  to 
table  that  proposal,  and  I  would  hope, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
face  up  to  this  matter  today,  so  that  if 
at  all  possible  it  could  be  disposed  of. 

What  the  Senate  sought  to  do  last  year 
was  to  grant  the  right  to  vote  to  those 
18  and  above  who  are  now  denied  the 
right  to  vote  in  State,  local,  and  national 
elections.  The  House  of  Representatives 
agreed,  the  President  signed  the  bill,  the 
matter  was  taken  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  last  De- 
cember the  Supreme  Court  laid  down  its 
dictum  to  the  effect  that  what  Congress 
had  done  and  the  President  had  signed 
did  not  apply  to  local  and  State  elec- 
tions, but  only  to  national  elections. 

In  other  words,  those  citizens  18  and 
above  are  now  eligible  to  vote  for  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  Senators, 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. If  something  on  the  order  of 
this  proposed  amendment,  which  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  which  I  assume 
might  well  be  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Senate,  is  not  attended  to  soon,  a  num- 
ber of  State  legislatures  will  go  out,  and 
the  need  to  get  the  necessary  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  to  ratify  the 
amendment  will  thereby  become  a  litUe 
more  difficult. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  in  my  opinion 
a  pioneer  in  this  movement  not  only 
down  through  the  years,  but  through 
the  decades,  has  indicated  that  if  some- 
thing is  not  done,  it  wUl  mean  that  the 
States  will  have  to  keep  separate  voting 
rolls;  it  will  mean  added  expense  to  the 
States;  and  here  we  have  a  simple,  clear- 
cut  way,  if  It  is  unencumbered,  to  face 
up  to  the  situation  and,  while  there  is 
time,  to  get  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment before  the  requisite  number  of 
States  for  approval. 

So  I  hope  that  the  question  of  the 
amendment  will  be  presented  shortiy.  I 
would  hope,  If  at  all  possible,  that  It 
could  be  disposed  of  today.  But  we  can- 
not know  until  that  matter  Is  presented 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPER- 
ATIONS TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  .  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate  that  the  time 
for  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations to  file  reports  of  its  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  be  ex- 
tended to  Jime  30,  1971.  These  reports 
are  as  follows: 


Campus  Diboboeks 

"Blots,  ClvU  and  Criminal  Disorders  In 
Houston.  Texas,  and  Nashville,  Tennessee"; 
"Riots,  ClvU  and  Criminal  Disorders  in  Kaln- 
fleld.  New  Jersey";  "Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal 
Disorders  In  Detroit,  Michigan";  "Riots, 
Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders  In  Newark,  New 
Jersey." 

"Riots,  ClvU  and  Criminal  Disorders,  OBO 
grant  to  the  Woodlawn  Organization,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois";  "Riots,  ClvU  and  Criminal 
Disorders,  OEO  Grant  to  WUmlngton  Youth 
Emergency  Action  Committee,  Wilmington, 
Delaware." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  <derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  > 


EXTENSION  OF  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  TO 
CITIZENS  18  YEARS  OP  AGE  OR 
OLDER 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7 — proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citi- 
zens 18  years  of  age  or  older. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  has  pre- 
pared some  perfecting  amendments, 
really  hous^eeping  amendments,  which 
were  adopted  by  tiie  committee.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Cotton)  .  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 


ing  resolution  he  made  the  unfinished 
as  well  as  the  pending  business  and  that 
the  Allen  proposal  and  the  motion  to  take 
up  Senate  Resolution  9  be  obviated  com- 
pletely at  this  time,  as  it  would  be  to- 
night, anyway,  on  the  basis  of  an  ad- 
journment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarism advises  the  Chair  that  If 
the  Senator  seeks  imanimous  consent  to 
continue  on  the  pending  resolution  to- 
morrow it  would  become  the  unfinished 
business.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
point,  because  when  I  moved  that  we  ad- 
journ tonight,  earlier  today.  I  know  that 
that  negated  the  Allen  motion  and  the 
motion  to  take  up  Senate  Resolution  9.  All 
I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  speed  up  the  proc- 
ess so  that  there  will  be  no  doi^t  that  the 
pending  business  will  remain  the  un- 
finished business  as  well,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  possibility  of  the  Allen  motion 
or  the  Pearson  motion  coming  back  for 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen- 
ate by  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  continue  with  this  resolution  tomor- 
row when  it  will  become  the  unfinished 
business.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cotton).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  unfinished  business?  I  repeat,  the 
unfinished  business.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cotton)  .  There  is  no  unfinished  busi- 
ness at  this  point.  The  pending  business 
is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  the  18-year- 
old  vote  constitutional  amendment  It  Is 
open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  then 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pend- 


THE    PLIGHT    OP    OUR    DAIRY 

FARMERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Associated  Press  reported  on  March  7 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  pre- 
paring to  set  milk  price  supports  at  M.92 
per  hundredweight.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  this  point  the  Associated 
Press  article  by  Eton  Kendall  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  iNcnxABi:  Df  Daibt  Price  Stttpoxts 

Agriculture  Department  and  Congreasional 
sources  say  the  Nixon  Administration  wUl 
not  Increase  the  rate  of  government  dairy 
price  supports  for  the  year  beginning  April 
1st.  The  sources  said  the  decision  will  mean 
extension  of  the  85%  support  rate  of  parity 
for  manufacturing  grade  milk  used  for 
cheese,  butter,  and  other  products  set  a  year 
ago.  There  will  be,  however,  some  Increase  in 
actual  price  support  rates  because  of  a  con- 
tinuing rise  In  Government  parity  price — a 
formula  relating  costs  of  production  with 
actual  market  prices.  An  announcement  on 
the  decision  Is  expected  soon.  It  must  be 
made  before  the  end  of  March.  tJnder  the 
law.  Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin 
has  the  authority  to  set  dairy  price  support 
level  at  between  767c  and  90%  of  parity.  A 
year  ago  Hardin  announced  the  support  level 
at  $4.66/cwt  on  manufacturing  milk — that 
was  a  38#  boost  from  $4.28  level  set  for  tha 
6B-70  marketing  year.  At  that  time,  the  new 
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$4.06  level  amounted  to  about  85%  of  par- 
ity— but  beoauae  farm  expenaes  since  have 
riaen  tbat  price  now  bas  deteriorated  to  a 
little  more  than  80% . 

If,  as  the  sources  Indicate.  Hardin  goes 
ahead  with  86%  formula,  dairy  farmers  can 
expect  the  April  lat  rate  to  be  about  $4.92/ 
cwt — an  increase  of  around  36*  from  current 
year  level. 

Dairy  groups  have  pushed  for  a  full  90% 
level  which  according  to  the  most  recent 
parity  acal*  would  mean  a  guarantee  of 
$5.21/cwt  on  manufacturing  milk. 

The  sources  say,  however,  that  the  full 
WTc  rate  is  very  unlikely  particularly  since 
It  would  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  buy  more  surplus 
milk  at  that  price  when  market  prloee  fall  to 
equal  or  exceed  the  support  level. 

While  dairy  i»1ces  have  been  good  gen- 
erally the  past  year,  the  Department  has 
had  to  step  up  its  surplus  removal  program. 
For  the  ciirrent  year,  a  s{X)keeman  said,  the 
Department  expects  to  buy  surplus  products 
equivalent  to  more  than  6.7  billion  pounds 
of  milk.  This  Is  Vi  again  as  much  as  the 
4.4  billion  pounds  of  milk  equivalent  pur- 
chased in  1969-70. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Associated  Press  stoiy  notes  that  a  year 
ago  Secretary  Hardin  announced  the 
support  level  of  $4.66  per  hundredweight 
on  manufactured  milk.  That  was  a  38- 
cent  boost  from  the  $4.28  level  set  for 
the  marketing  year  1969-70.  At  that 
time  the  new  $4.66  level  amounted  to 
about  85  percent  of  parity.  The  present 
law  permits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  set  the  dairy  price  support  level  at  up 
to  90  percent  of  parity  . 

Mr.  President,  because  farm  expenses 
have  risen  since  the  Secretary  annoimced 
the  support  level  last  year,  the  actual 
price  support  level  has  deteriorated  to  a 
little  more  than  80  percent.  And  the  over- 
all parity  for  American  agriculture  at 
this  time  is  about  69  percent,  which  is 
only  a  few  percentaRe  points  above  the 
alltime  low  depression  period  of  the 
thirties. 

If  the  Secretary  follows  what  is  in- 
dicated in  the  Associated  Press  story  I 
have  referred  to.  the  dairy  farmers  can 
expect  that  the  April  1  price  support  rate 
will  be  $4.92  per  hundredweight,  an  in- 
crease of  26  cents.  The  naticaial  dairy 
groups,  of  course,  are  advocating  the  full 
90-percent  level,  which  would  bring  about 
$5.2  per  hundredweight. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  the 
Senate  a  State  that  Is  well  known  for  its 
high  quahty  of  milk  production. 

The  number  of  dairy  farmers  has  been 
dropping  year  after  year.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  milk  has  not  kept  up 
with  Uie  amount  the  producers  would 
like,  and  the  price  that  the  farmers  are 
receiving  for  their  milk  has  not  kept 
I>ace  witii  the  overall  rise  In  production 
costs  and  costs  of  living. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
think  the  price  indicated  in  this  Associ- 
ated Press  report  of  $4.92  per  hundred- 
weight Is  adequate.  Surely  it  is  not  ade- 
quate for  the  Investment  of  capital  and 
labor  that  our  dairy  families  put  Into 
the  producticoi  of  milk.  It  may  not  even 
compensate  them  for  the  erosion  of  in- 
come resulting  from  lost  inflation  for  the 
last  12  months.  However,  it  Is  at  least  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  if  the  Secre- 
tary should  take  it. 

I  wish  to  oicourage  Secretary  Hardin 


to  set  the  price  at  least  at  the  level  indi- 
cated in  the  Associated  Press  dispatch, 
which  Is  considerably  less  than  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price.  And  It  is  my  hope 
that  he  will  go  substantially  higher  than 
the  85-percent  price  support  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  addressing  myself 
to  a  very  serious  economic  problem  which 
confronts  an  unusually  well-qualifled 
and  high  standing  group  of  farm  pro- 
ducers in  this  country  known  as  our  dairy 
farmers. 

The  dairy  producers  today  are  under 
very  severe  rules  and  regulations  relating 
to  sanitation  and  quality  of  milk;  they 
are  subject  to  every  increase  In  cost, 
from  taxes  to  transportation  costs,  to 
feed  cost  for  cattle,  to  equipment  and 
supplies,  all  of  which  have  gone  up  very 
rapidly  in  price.  That  is  why  there  is, 
on  an  annusd  basis  under  the  Agriculture 
Act.  a  review  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  to  dairy  price  supports. 

Dairy  farmers  in  some  areas  may  have 
done  a  little  better  economically  than  the 
feed  grain  farmers  and  the  cattle  farm- 
ers. But  this  does  not  really  indicate  that 
they  have  had  a  very  good  time  of  it.  It 
is  merely  to  say  they  have  not  been  as 
bad  off  as  others  who  have  been  very 
seriously  injured  by  the  impact  of  falling 
farm  prices  and  rising  farm  costs. 

No  administration  has  done  too  well 
for  the  American  fanner.  I  am  not  here 
to  criticize  or  condemn  this  administra- 
tion. I  am  here  to  encourage  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  for  our  dairy  farmers.  I  do 
this  because  if  the  price  support  level  is 
not  raised  substantially  we  can  expect  a 
wave  of  farm  failures  the  likes  of  which 
we  have  not  experienced  for  many  a 
year. 

Regrettably,  the  great  metropolitan 
newspapers  do  not  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public  the  economic  dis- 
aster that  is  taking  place  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  wonder  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
know  that  the  rate  of  farm  bankruptcies 
is  four  times  what  it  has  been  annually 
for  the  last  10  years.  Thousands  of  farm- 
ers are  being  compelled  to  leave  their 
farms.  They  go  to  the  cities  to  find  jobs 
that  are  nonexistent. 

Later  on  this  year  it  will  be  my  privi- 
lege, as  chairman  of  a  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Community  Development,  to  at- 
tempt to  demonstrate  what  I  believe  to 
be  so  true:  that  the  migration  of  rural 
people,  compelled  by  economic  pressures 
to  go  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities, 
is  a  major  contributing  factor  in  the 
urban  crisis.  The  urban  crisis  will  not  be 
solved  simply  by  attacking  urban  prob- 
lems any  more  thtui  we  can  expect  to 
solve  the  problems  of  floods  merely  by 
building  higher  dikes  and  dams  down- 
stream. We  learned  the  hard  way  after 
spending  billions  of  dollars  and  suffering 
untold  billions  of  dollars  in  losses  from 
floods  that  flood  control  has  to  be  at- 
tacked upstream  in  the  watersheds. 

We  are  going  to  attack  the  problem  of 
the  urban  crisis  not  only  in  the  urban 
centers  but  in  the  rural  communities, 
to  make  agriculture,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  in  the  Government,  an  occupa- 
tion that  provides  an  opportimity  for 
return  of  investment  and  a  decent  wage 
for  labor. 


At  a  later  time  I  shall  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  economics  of  agriculture. 
I  am  certain  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  mindful  that  in  earlier  days  I  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  doing  this.  I  know 
it  is  much  more  fashionable  these  days 
to  discuss  Indochina  and  supersonic 
transports,  and  I  know  It  Is  much  more 
fashionable  to  be  knowledgeable  at>out 
science  and  technology.  None  of  these 
things  do  I  deprecate.  All  of  these  mat- 
ters are  of  great  Interest  and  great  con- 
cern to  us.  But  I  would  remind  this  body 
of  the  old  addage  that  "Depressions  are 
farm  led  and  farm  fed,"  which  might  be 
revised  to  say,  "Recessions,  even  the  last 
one.  may  be  farm  fed  and  farm  led." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  appealing  today 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  the 
needs  of  the  farmer  at  the  head  of  his 
list.  I  am  appealing  to  him  to  do  not 
only  what  the  Associated  Press  dispatch 
indicates  he  might  do,  but  I  am  appeal- 
ing to  him  to  do  better.  We  need  our 
dairy  products. 

This  Senate  and  this  Congress  has  dis- 
tinguished Itself  to  the  American  public, 
particularly  in  its  concern  over  himger 
in  this  coimtry  and  the  problems  having 
to  do  with  malnutrition.  There  are  Mem- 
bers of  this  body — my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  ^Mr.  Mondale), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs),  and  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  like  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Adcen)  ,  and 
others — who  have  pointed  out  the  great 
need  in  this  coimtry  for  a  better  food 
program,  a  better  feeding  program  for 
our  disadvantaged,  and  particularly  our 
young  people. 

There  is  no  better  food,  no  more  whole- 
some food,  no  more  nutritious  food  than 
milk  or  dairy  products.  Yet  I  notice,  and 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
that  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1972  there 
is  no  money  provided  for  the  special  milk 
program— not  one  dollar.  The  special 
milk  program  has  been  on  the  books 
for  many  years.  Surely  there  is  no  less 
need  today  for  milk,  particularly  among 
those  youngsters  that  have  an  inadequate 
diet,  than  there  was  5  years  ago  or  even 
last  year.  Fortunately  Congress,  in  each 
instance  when  the  school  milk  program 
has  been  reduced,  restored  the  funds, 
and  no  doubt  It  will  do  so  again.  I  can- 
not imagine  this  92d  Congress  denying 
children  wholesome,  nutritious,  clean, 
nourishing  food,  called  milk. 

We  will  have  an  opportunity  shortly 
to  remedy  the  budgetary  defect  and 
deflcit  In  this  area  that  Is  so  evident. 

My  appeal  today  Is  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  increase  the  dairy  price 
suppOTt  level.  I  urge  upon  him  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  90  percent  level  is  not 
extravagant:  it  is  90  percent  of  what 
is  called  the  fair  price.  I  urge  him  to  re- 
ject any  advice  to  leave  the  level  of  price 
supports  where  they  twe  now,  because 
those  levels  are  promoting  economic 
disaster  in  America.  I  urge  him  not  only 
to  go  to  $4.92  a  hundredweight,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  press  dispatch,  but  to  give 
attention  to  a  figure  over  $5. 

I  trust  that  the  Secretary  is  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  cir- 
culating In  this  city  a  document  labeled 
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"Review  of  the  Dairy  Situation."  That 
document  Just  came  to  my  attention  yes- 
terday. I  was  shocked  and  amazed  at 
some  of  its  observations. 

The  document  to  which  I  refer  recom- 
mends lowering  dairy  prices  by  keeping 
the  same  price  support  levels  for  the  next 
marketing  year  that  we  have  now,  which 
means  that  in  terms  of  real  prices,  due 
to  the  inflation,  the  farmer  will  be  get- 
ting less  this  coming  year  than  he  re- 
ceived last  year. 

I,  therefore,  urge  upon  Secretary  Har- 
din that  he  reject  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  this  document,  known  as  "Review  of 
the  I>alry  Situation."  I  hope  he  will  not 
even  give  It  serious  consideration.  It  pur- 
ports to  speak  for  the  farmers.  But  as  I 
read  it.  It  surely  was  not  speaking  for 
the  farmers  or  the  national  interest. 

This  document,  I  repeat,  calls  for  lower 
prices  for  dairy  farmers.  The  end  result 
of  such  a  policy  will  be  more  production, 
because  farmers  will  attempt  to  keep  up 
their  gross  income  by  producing  more.  It 
will  Inevitably  mean  more  purchases  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
surpluses.  It  will  mean  that  thousands  of 
dairy  farmers  will  be  literally  driven 
from  their  farms  due  to  the  eccmomlc 
pressure  of  the  cost-price  squeeze. 

The  maintenance  of  a  viable  dairy  In- 
dustry Is  threatened  by  the  low  Incomes 
that  come  from  present  imtenable  farm 
prices.  If  the  proposal  for  even  lower 
prices  succeeds,  It  will  hasten  a  wave  of 
bankruptcy  of  dairy  farmers  and  it  will 
do  grave  damage  to  the  national  Interest. 
Let  me  state  unequivocally  that,  de- 
spite any  documents  that  may  circulate 
In  the  high  coimcUs  of  Goveriunent, 
documents  prepared  by  any  organization 
purportedly  representing  farm  interests. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Minnesota  dairy 
family  that  does  not  need  an  Increase  In 
the  milk  prices  support  merely  to  stay 
alive. 

My  home  is  in  Wright  County.  Minn. 
It  Is  the  largest  dairy-producing  coimty 
In  the  country.  I  can  take  members  of 
the  press  or  of  this  body  to  those  fine 
dairy  farm  families  and  show  them  eco- 
nomic hardship  today — not  unemploy- 
ment, because  they  have  to  stay  on  their 
farms  as  long  as  they  can.  hopefully  to 
eke  out  an  income,  but  with  a  falling 
farm  income  and  ever-deepening  debt. 

Let  me  say  once  again,  what  is  needed 
is  not  less  income,  but  more;  not  a  lower 
price  support,  but  a  better  one.  And  any 
group  or  organization  that  pretends  to 
speak  for  those  dairy  farmers  that  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  here  in  this  body 
and  asks  for  lower  prices  is,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, not  acting  in  the  best  mterests  of 
the  American  fanner,  and  particularly 
the  dairy  producer. 

So  I  urge  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture reject  out  of  hand  this  incredible 
document  know  as  "Review  of  the  Dairy 
Situation,"  and  I  ask  him  to  announce 
promptly  a  reasonable  Increase  in  the 
dairy  support  level.  Not  to  do  so  would 
be  a  cruel  and  damaging  blow  to  sonte  of 
the  finest  farm  producers  we  have  in  this 
Nation — ^the  men  and  the  women  who 
own  and  operate  dairy  farms.  The  dairy 
farmer  not  only  is  a  producer  but  also 
Is  a  conservationist,  and  his  quality  (A 
production  and  operation  is  cme  of  the 


the  great  develc«>ments  In  American  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  later  date  I  shall 
present  for  the  Rxcosd  economic  data 
indicating  what  is  happening  to  dairy 
production  in  terms  of  the  volume  of  pro- 
duction. I  shaU  also  present  information 
as  to  the  Investments  that  are  made  in 
dairy  production;  the  per-hour  income 
that  dairy  farmers  and  dairy  farms  re- 
ceive; the  return.  If  any.  upon  tavest- 
ment. 

I  believe  I  can  properly  and  fully  an- 
swer any  charge  or  any  argument  that  Ls 
made  which  would  indicate  that  a  modest 
mcrease  in  price  supports  will  saddle  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  with 
large  expenditures  for  farm  surpluses. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Is  now 
losing  income  by  the  millions  of  dollars 
in  tax  revenue  that  could  be  the  Gov- 
ernment's, that  could  come  into  our  gen- 
eral treasury,  if  farmers  were  making  a 
profit  on  their  investment  and  from  their 
production. 

So  I  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  turn  away  from  the  false  proph- 
ets of  low  prices  and  lowering  support 
levels  and  to  follow  what  I  believe  will  be 
his  instincts  and  his  basic  good  Judgment, 
to  give  to  this  area  of  American  sigri- 
culture  the  kind  of  help  and  understand- 
ing and  assistance  that  it  Justly  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum- 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  withhold  It. 


EXTENSION  OF  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  7)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  extending  the 
right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of  age 
or  older. 

UNANnCOirS-CONSKNT   AGBKXMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  the  amend- 
ment he  intends  to  offer.  I  have  also  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  a  time  limitation 
not  only  with  him  but  also  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 

It  is  my  understanding  that  before  the 
Senate  goes  out  tonight  on  an  adjourn- 
ment basis,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  will  offer  an 
amendmoit.  It  is  my  intention  at  an 
appropriate  time  to  move  to  table  that 
amendment. 

I,  therefore,  ask  imanimous  consent 
that,  beginning  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for 
debate  for  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  that 
it  apply  to  that  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  and  that  following 
the  disposal  of  that  amendment,  there  be 
1  hour  allotted  on  the  pending  business, 
following  which  a  final  vote  will  be  had. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  object,  is  my  understanding  of 
the  consent  agreement  correct,  that 
there  would  be  time  available  tomorrow 
between  the  hours  of  12  and  2,  when  we 
would  have  an  oiH>ortunlty  to  discuss 
the  amendment  prior  to  the  motion  to 

table?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  time  would  be  equally  divided 
between  us. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Am  I  correct  that,  voi- 
der the  agreement,  there  could  be  no 
action  that  would  preclude  the  oppor- 
tunity of  utilizing  the  full  2  hours  for  the 
debate?  I  believe  that  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors hope  to  be  able  to  speak  (xx  the 
amendment.  Am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing of  the  Senator's  intention? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. And  if  there  is  any  time  remaining 
on  my  side,  and  the  Senator  desires  it, 
we  will  do  our  best  to  make  it  available. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Has  the  Senator  also  in- 
cluded in  the  unanimous-consent  request 
the  1  hour  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  following  a  vote  on  the 
tabling  motion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, at  which  time  a  final  vote  will  be 
had. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
the  hope  that  perhaps  that  hour  will  not 
be  used  up,  because  some  Senators  have 
other  engagements  on  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  rule  Xn  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  does  the  Senator  from  Montana 
desire  the  hour  to  be  divided? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  The  hour  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  or  whomever  they  may 

designate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
motion  to  table  fails,  does  the  majority 
leader  wish  to  indicate  any  specific  pro- 
cedure with  respect  to  subsequent  votes? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  raised  a  question  which  I 
had  not  anticipated.  However,  we  can 
always  make  another  imanlmous-consoit 
request. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senator  has 
raised  the  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  part  of  the  motion  provid- 
ing that  the  vote  take  place  at  tiie  end 
of  the  hour  be  negated^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request 
which  was  recently  granted  be  confined 
only  to  the  2  hours  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  and  my  motion  to  table  It, 
and  that  the  time  as  agreed  to  be  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  a«:reement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing  is  as 
follows: 

Ordend,  That  debate  on  th«  Kennady 
Amendment  (No.  U)  relative  to  D.  C.  repre- 
sentation in  Congrees,  and  eJl  amendment* 
thereto,  to  S.J.  Res.  7,  proposing  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  extending  the 
TOttng  right  to  cltleens  18  years  of  age  or 
older,  be  limited  not  to  exceed  2  hours  begin- 
ning at  13  o'clock  noon  tomorrow  (March  10) 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Uajorlty  Leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
after  which  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
motion  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Manstltid,  to 
table  the  Kennedy  Amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Kir.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection^  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXNDMXKTS    NO.    11 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  No.  11_; 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  Kknnxoy's  amendments — No.  11 — 
are  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  the  word  "That"  In  line  3, 
page  1,  strike  out  all  to  and  Including  the 
ooton  in  line  7,  page  1,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "That  the  following 
articles  are  hereby  projKised  as  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  any 
one  of  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  only  If 
ratified  separately  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
by  Um  OengMaB:". 

On  page  2,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"AKTICI.X  — 

"Sbctiom  1.  The  people  of  the  District  con- 
stituting the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States  shall  elect  two  Senators  and 
tbe  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  by 
apportionment  If  It  were  a  State.  Each  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  so  elected  shall  be  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  District  and  shall  possess 
the  same  qualifications  as  to  age  and  citizen- 
ship, shall  be  elected  for  the  same  term,  and 
Shan  have  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and 
obligations  as  a  Senator  or  Representative 
trom.  a  State. 

"Sec.  2.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the 
representation  of  the  District  In  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
people  of  the  District  shall  fill  such  vacancies 
by  election. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  have  no  effect  on 
the  provision  made  in  the  twenty-third  arti- 
cle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
determining  the  number  of  electors  for  Pres- 
Mect  and  Vice  President  to  be  appointed  for 
the  District.  Bach  RcpreeenUtlve  or  Senator 


from  the  District  shall  bo  entitled  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  choosing  of  the  President  or 
Vice  President  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  Senate  under  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment  as  If  the  District  were  a  State. 

"8»c.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "Joint  reso- 
lution proposing  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women,  and  to  provide  for  the  representation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Congress." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentaiy  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it,  a 
unanimous-consent  request  has  been 
propounded  by  the  majority  leader  for 
a  time  limitation  on  this  amendment. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So,  once  the  Senate 
stands  in  adjournment  today,  my 
amendment  will  become  the  pending 
business,  and  will  taken  up  at  12  noon 
tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNINO   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  again  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA  AND  THE 
VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  an  historic  precedent  was 
set — and  an  outrageous  one. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  was  forced 
to  bring  to  Wasliington  for  approval  four 
laws  enacted  by  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly. 

All  these  laws  have  to  do  with  elec- 
tions in  the  State.  Time  of  them  re- 
apportirai  representation  in  the  Congress 
and  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  fourth  amends  the  State's  elec- 
tion laws  pertaining  to  primaries  and 
nominating  conventions. 

Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
all  new  Virginia  statutes  and  changes  in 
old  statutes  must  be  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General  if  they  affect  in  any 
way  the  State's  electoral  process. 

Virginia  is  one  of  six  Southern  States 
singled  out  for  this  treatment  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Neither  the  Governor  of  Virginia  nor 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  this  discrimi- 
natory situation. 

The  fault  lies  with  Congress. 

It  was  Congress  which  first  passed 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  1965,  and  then 
extended  it  in  1970. 

The  Voting  Rlgjits  Act  imposed  Fed- 
eral control  over  voting  procedures,  con- 


trary to  the  former  practice  of  reserving 
this  field  for  State  action — a  practice 
which.  In  my  view,  was  constitutionally 
sound. 

The  act  was  aimed  directly — and 
only — at  the  Southern  States. 

By  use  of  a  statistical  formula  spe- 
cifically tailored  for  a  discriminatory 
purpose,  it  singled  for  Federal  dictation 
six  Southern  States — Alabama,  Georgia. 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia — and  parts  of  a  seventh 
State,  North  Carolina. 

The  1970  amendments  to  the  act.  In 
an  effort  to  give  the  law  a  veneer  of 
fairness,  resulted  in  extending  controls, 
to  poitlons  of  six  other  States. 

Nevertheless,  the  main  thrust  is  di- 
rected against  the  seven  Southern  States 
originally  covered. 

By  act  of  Congress,  these  few  States 
became  second-class  members  of  the 
Union.  This  law  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  the  vengeful  measures  of  the 
Reconstruction  period. 

Under  this  law  an  illiterate,  barred 
from  voting  in  New  York  or  California, 
can  vote  in  Virginia. 

This  unjust  law  was  passed  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  In  elections.  But  no 
one  maintained  that  Virginia  had  dis- 
criminated against  her  citizens  in  voting. 

All  that  was  required  to  trigger  this 
misconceived  statute  was  a  low  turn- 
out in  the  1964  election  for  President. 

The  entire  act  hinges  upon  a  statistical 
formula:  States  whose  turnout  in  the 
1964  election  was  below  50  percent  of 
their  residents  of  voting  age,  where  they 
made  use  of  literacy  tests  or  similar 
qualifying  devices  for  registering  voters, 
were  put  xmder  Federal  control. 

The  definition  was  designed  to  hit  the 
South,  as  if  there  were  no  abuses  in 
the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Let  me  say  that  I  believe  every  Amer- 
ican who  qualifies  under  nondiscrim- 
inatory State  laws— and  Virginia's  laws 
do  not  discriminate — should  have  the 
right  to  vote. 

But  I  do  not  believe  It  is  the  province 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  dictate 
who  shall  and  who  shall  not  cast  a  bal- 
lot in  the  individual  States. 

This  law  was  not  necessary,  because 
there  already  was  ample  legal  authority 
for  challenging  and  overturning  prac- 
tices that  actually  discriminated  against 
clsisses  of  voters. 

Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the  At- 
torney General  can  send  Federal  reg- 
istrars into  the  affected  States  to  make 
up  voting  lists,  even  without  a  court  or- 
der empowering  him  to  do  so. 

PMrthermore,  no  State  covered  by  the 
act  can  make  any  change  in  its  voting 
laws — however  equitable  or  progressive — 
without  first  obtaining  a  sanction  from 
a  three-Judge  court  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

In  plain  terms,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  an  unjustifiable  degree 
of  control  over  State  and  local  matters 
in  most  of  the  South. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  would  op- 
pose the  kind  of  Federal  controls  con- 
tained In  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  even  if 
they  applied  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 

However,  the  act  as  it  stands  is  even 
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more  objectionable  because  it  applies  to 
only  a  few  States.  This  adds  discrim- 
ination to  further  centralization  of  pow- 
er in  Washington. 

The  full  scope  of  the  act  was  made 
evident  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

On  January  14  of  this  year,  the  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  dealing  with  a 
municipal  annexation  in  Mississippi.  This 
ruling  made  it  clear  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  imposed  Federal  control 
over — and  could  Invalidate — every  an- 
nexation, reapportionment,  or  redlstrict- 
Ing  in  the  affected  Southern  States. 

The  impact  in  my  State  of  Virginia 
alone  is  staggering. 

Almost  2  million  people  live  in  Vir- 
ginia's Independent  cities,  and  the  au- 
thority to  annex  territory  is  crucial  to  the 
continuing  vitality  of  most  of  these  com- 
munities. 

Under  Virginia  law,  annexation  Is  con- 
trolled by  a  three-Judge  court,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  State  supreme  court.  It  Is 
a  long  and  costly  process. 

Now  the  Independence  of  the  Virginia 
Judiciary  and  the  well-being  of  the  near- 
ly 2  million  residents  of  Virginia  cities  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  whim  of  an  official 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  as  interpreted, 
clamps  Federal  controls  over  any  change 
in  the  districts  of  the  140  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  10  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
452  supervisors  of  Virginia  counties  and 
several  hundred  councllmen  and  other 
ofBclals  of  the  State's  municipalities. 

According  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
Virginia,  the  act  also  imposes  controls 
over  such  details  as  a  shift  to  voting 
machines,  relocation  of  any  of  the  State's 
2,029  precincts,  controls  over  absentee 
balloting,  number  of  election  officials,  size 
and  color  of  ballots,  and  addition  of  new 
elective  officers. 

The  real  evil  In  this  situation  Is  not 
the  decision  of  the  Suprwne  Court.  It  Is 
the  so-called  Voting  Rights  Act  Itself. 

For  Congress  to  have  enacted  this  law 
was  a  mistake.  To  have  extended  It  Is  a 
tragedy. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  deeqjlte  the 
fact  the  official  cease-fire  along  Israel's 
borders  has  ended,  It  seems  very  likely 
now  that,  barring  a  tragic  miscalcula- 
tion, the  truce  will  last.  There  will,  no 
doubt,  be  more  Palestine  guerrilla  attacks 
across  the  borders,  but  the  Palestine 
movement  has  never  recognized  the 
cease-fire  and  It  would  be  dangerous  for 
us  to  expect  them  to  do  so  now. 

However,  the  careful  balance  of  power 
which  President  Nixon  and  his  very 
capable  Secretary  of  State,  WUllam  P. 
Rogers,  have  helped  establish  In  the  area 
appears  now  to  have  the  potential  for 
ultimate  peace.  Until  last  August  It 
would  have  been  foolhardy  for  any  Sen- 
ator to  make  such  a  forecast,  but  the 
Nixon  policy  has  now  begun  to  bear  fruit. 

Both  sides  In  ttie  Middle  East  were 
weary  of  war.  Even  with  massive  Soviet 
assistance,  Egypt  was  pouring  a  majority 
of  its  annual  budget  into  the  arms  build- 
up   and    its    military    forces,    Jordan. 


ground  Into  [wverty  by  Its  massive, 
lengthy  and  disastrous  military  commit- 
ment, needed  respite.  Israel,  always  un- 
der heavy  pressure  along  its  entire  bor- 
der, welcomed  the  easing  of  immediate 
danger  of  organized  military  incursions. 

Key  to  the  cease-fire  was  the  assur- 
ance President  Nixon  was  able  to  give 
Israel  that  a  balance  of  forces  would  be 
maintained.  The  Israeli  Government 
could  not  and.  therefore,  would  not  ac- 
cept a  situation  In  which  It  could  be  out- 
gunned by  Its  neighbors,  singly  or  In 
combination. 

This  assurance  to  Israel,  plus  dellcaU; 
negotiations  directly  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, made  possible  the  cease-fire  back  in 
August.  The  cease-fire  has  been  main- 
tained for  7  months  through  this  same 
careful  and  subdued  kind  of  diplomacy. 

Egypt  has  annoimced  it  will  no  longer 
accept  a  formal  cease-fire.  There  are. 
however,  no  indications  yet  that  Egypt 
will  use  this  lack  of  formal  arrangement 
to  launch  an  actual  military  adventure 
against  emy  of  the  territory  now  held  by 
Israel.  Israel  has  also  indicated  she  will 
not  take  steps  that  would  unduly 
threaten  the  current  uneasy  peace  along 
her  frontiers. 

President  Nixon  has  given  welcomed 
assurance  the  United  States  will  not  un- 
der any  circumstances  attempt  to  Impose 
a  peace  settlement,  nor  will  President 
Nixon  be  party  to  such  an  enforced  peace 
In  ccmcert  with  others  of  the  great 
powers.  These  assurances  have  given 
Israel  a  degree  of  latitude  which  is  neces- 
sary for  smy  meaningful  peace  negotia- 
tions which  could  bring  about  a  perma- 
nent settlement  In  the  area. 

In  short,  although  the  cease-fire  has 
formally  come  to  an  end  with  Egypt's 
smnouncement,  there  Is  still  much  cause 
to  hope  for  continued  negotiations  and 
perhaps  even  an  eventual  settlement.  If 
this  much-hoped-for  peace  does  cotne 
about,  great  credit  must  be  given  to  Sec- 
retary Rogers  and  President  Nixon.  They 
have  both  worked  long  and  hard  hours 
to  achieve  it. 


HEARINGS  ON  ADMINISTRA110N  ON 
AGING  J£ERIT  NATIONAL  ATTEN- 

■noN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  ^^ecial  Committee  on  Aging  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare— as  annoimced  elsewhere  in  yes- 
terday's Issue  of  the  Congressional 
Recoko — are  working  together  on  hear- 
ings which  wUl  evaluate  the  performance 
of  the  administratl(m  on  aging  within 
recent  years. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  as  past 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
applaud  the  Joint  action  planned  by  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Committee,  Senator 
Pkank  Chvkch,  and  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Thokas  Eacletom. 

Their  Inquiry  will  take  place  less  than 
a  year  before  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  and  a  year  from  the  time  when 
the  Congress  must  decide  whether  It  will 
extend  the  Older  Americans  Act  for  an- 
other 2 -year  period. 

It  Is  imperatlTe.  therefore,  that  the 


Congress  give  some  consideration  during 
the  next  few  months  to  the  following 
issues: 

First.  Has  the  Older  Americans  Act 
fulfilled  the  objectives  set  forth  when 
Congress  unanimously  passed  that  act 
in  1965? 

Second.  What  have  been  the  effects  of 
recent  organizational  changes  which  ap- 
pear to  strip  the  administration  on  aging 
of  two  major  program  areas  and  which 
place  It  more  and  more  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  social  and  rehabilitation 
service? 

Third.  How  sound  are  preparations  for 
the  White  House  Conference?  Will  that 
conference  really  gr^ple  with  the  major 
issues  that  now  concern  aged  and  aghig 
Americans? 

Fourth.  How  extensively  would  pro- 
posed cutbacks  in  AOA  funding — as  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  recent  budget  of- 
fered by  the  executive  branch — dsunage 
that  agency  and  the  State  units  on  aging 
which  receive  a  large  amount  of  their 
funding  through  the  Older  Americans 
Act? 

These  questions  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, and  they  should  receive  such  atten- 
tion well  in  advance  of  the  White  House 
Conference  and  the  congressional  debate 
on  extension  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

As  I  said  on  February  25  during  a  dis- 
cussion of  priority  objectives  for  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

When  tike  Congress  eatabllshed  the  AoA, 
it  intended  that  agency  to  be  a  hlgh-levM 
unit  with  direct  lines  of  commtinlcatlon  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  time  has  come  for  a  thorough  eval- 
uation of  the  downgrading  of  the  AoA  and 
the  (Xder  Americans  Act. 

Senators  Church  and  Eaglkton  have 
provided  the  vehicle  for  such  an  evalua- 
tion; and  I  congratulate  them  for  taking 
this  Initiative. 


GREATER  PROTECTION  FOR  VITAL 
MARINE  RESOURCES 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Musieiz),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Maine  Legislature 
petitioning  the  Maine  Congressional  De- 
legates to  provide  greater  protection  for 
vital  marine  resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Jonrr   RssoLtrnow   PrrmowtNo  thi   Maix« 

CONCKTSSlOIfAI.      Dblbsatbs      To      Peovids 

GKKATEa  PaoTBcnoN  voB  VtTAL  iiixan  Rx- 

■ouBCca 

Whereas,  the  living  marine  resources  found 
in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  State  of  Maine 
and  associated  with  the  United  States  con- 
tinental sheU  and  slope  are  vital  as  a  source 
of  seafood  needs  for  the  State  of  Maine  and 
the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  living  marine  resources  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  damage  from  un- 
restrained harvesting  and  fishing;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  handicapped 
in  providing  proper  protection  and  msjaage- 
zr>ent  lor  these  living  marine  resources  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  jurisdiction  over  all  domes- 
tic and  foreign  fishing  in  the  area  In  which 
these  resources  are  found;  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Maine  has  tradition- 
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ftUjr  depended  upon  Its  commercial  Asliing  in- 
diutry  for  a  major  portion  of  lt4  coastal  In- 
come; and 

Whereas,  tbe  State  of  Maine  believes  that 
the  harvesting  of  these  marine  resources  on  a 
sustained  basis  can  be  effective  only  If  a 
greater  measure  of  Jurisdiction  Is  given  to 
coastal  authorities;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved:  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
106th  Maine  Legislature  assembled,  go  on 
r«cord  as  petitioning  each  member  of  the 
Maine  Congressional  delegation  to  use  every 
effort  at  his  command  to  Investigate  all  pos- 
slblllUes  of  the  United  States'  securing  a 
fisheries  Jurisdiction  off  Its  coastline  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  contlnenal  slope  or  at  least 
to  such  an  additional  distance  as  will  give 
adequate  protection  and  management  of  fish- 
ery resources  emanating  from  or  adjacent  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  such  fishery  Jur- 
isdiction be  qualified  to  permit  foreign  fish- 
ing inside  said  United  States  fishery  zone 
through  agreements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments similar  to  those  which  are  presently 
in  effect;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
said  congressional  delegates  with  our  thanks 
for  their  prompt  attention  to  this  Important 
matter. 


ALASKAN  NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  important,  yet  perhaps  least 
imderstood,  issues  to  be  resolved  by  this 
Congress  is  the  settlement  of  Alaskan 
Native  land  claims.  I  am  therefore  grate- 
ful to  William  K.  Wyant,  Jr.,  who  re- 
ported in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
February  25  on  the  various  measures 
being  advanced  to  settle  Alaskan  Native 
land  claims.  His  article,  entitled  "Alas- 
kan Natives'  Claims  Pushed,"  outline  the 
major  differences  between  S.  835,  the  bill 
(S.  35),  which  represents  the  position  of 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  and 
which  is  now  cosponsored  by  13  Senators 
and  is  identical  to  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  last  Congress  and  which 
the  Natives  oppose  as  Inadequate,  and 
HJl.  3100,  which  has  been  introduced  in 
the  other  body  by  Representative 
AsFiNALL  and  appears  to  be  far  less  in 
keeping  with  the  Native  position  than 
cither  of  the  Senate  bills. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  quotes  Mr. 
Donald  R.  Wright.  President  of  the  AFN, 
in  stating: 

The  land  Is  our  lUe.  To  take  almost  all  of 
it  away  from  us  ...  Is  to  deprive  us  of  life 
Itself. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  may  be  the 
central  issue  involved  in  the  complex 
claims  settlement  dispute,  and  I  hope 
Uiat  other  Senators  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  position  advanced  by 
the  APN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Wyant's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa£  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Ar-iOKAK  Nattvxs'  CLancs  Pushxd 
(ByWUllamK  Wyant  Jr.) 

Washikotoi*,  Feb.  26. — Senator  Fred  R. 
Harris  (Dem.) ,  Oklahoma,  whose  wife  1*  part 
Comanche  Indian,  U  trying  to  see  to  It 
that  the  Esklmoe,  Aleuta  and  fnA^rtm  gg 
Alaaka  get  a  square  deal  from  the  white 
man  la  Ooogreu's  aettlem«nt  of  native 
claims. 


Harris  and  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(Dem.)  Massachusetts,  along  with  eight 
other  senators,  Introduced  a  bill  last 
week  enlarging  the  package  to  be  given  the 
natives  in  return  for  final  acquisition  of 
title  to  Alaska. 

The  Harris-Kennedy  measure  would  in- 
clude a  land  settlement  of  60,000,000  acres, 
compared  with  10.000,000  provided  in  the  bUl 
that  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  July 
but  failed  to  get  action  In  the  House. 

In  addition,  the  more  liberal  proposal 
would  give  the  Alaska  natives  half  a  billion 
dollars  of  funds  appropriated  by  Congresss 
and  a  3  p«r  cent  share,  in  perpetuity,  of  reve- 
nues from  public  lands  from  oil  and  other 
minerals. 

The  Alaska  claims  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate  last  year  was  reintroduced  Jan.  25, 
by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Dem),  Wash- 
ington. It  provides  $500,000,000  In  federal 
funds  over  a  12-year  period  and  the  2  per 
cent  royalty  on  minerals.  But  it  cuts  off 
revenue  sharing  when  the  royalties  have 
reached  the  $500,000,000  level. 

Thus  the  Jackson  bill  would  give  the  na- 
tives a  total  of  a  billion  dollars  from  the 
federal  treasury  and  from  mineral  royalties. 
Of  the  $600,000,000  from  royalties,  the  fed- 
eral share  would  be  only  $2,621,000  but  the 
state  would  be  giving  up  $497,300,000  In  reve- 
nues it  would  otherwise  receive. 

In  addition  to  the  two  Senate  proposals 
for  settlement  of  the  claims  of  Alaskan  na- 
tives there  Is  a  less  open-handed  House  bill 
sponsored  by  Representative  Wayne  N.  As- 
plnall  (Dem.),  Colorado,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee. 

The  Asplnall  bill  woiUd  give  the  luitives 
outright  title  of  as  little  as  20,000  acres  of 
land  around  their  villages  and  p>ermit  them 
to  use  up  to  40.000.000  acres  for  hunting  and 
fishing  without  transfer  of  title. 

Under  the  House  proposal,  the  Eskimos, 
Aleuts  and  Indians  would  receive  a  federal 
approprlaUon  of  $25,000,000  over  10  years, 
plus  an  additional  $25,000,000  from  federal 
mineral  revenues  and  up  to  $500,000,000 
from  state  mineral  revenues. 

The  liberal  measure  offered  by  Senators 
Harris  and  Kennedy  Is  In  line  with  what  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  wants.  The  fed- 
eration considers  the  land  provisions  of  the 
Jackson  bill  Inadequate. 

Donald  R.  Wright,  president  of  the  fed- 
eration pointed  out  to  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  last  week  that  the  natives  had 
filed  formal  claims  to  about  340,000,000 
acres,  or  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  land  in 
Alaska.  Basis  for  their  claim  Is  aboriginal 
right.  They  were  In  Alaska  first. 

Wright  said  the  Jacltson  bill,  providing 
native  title  to  only  10,000,000  acres  or  so 
would  give  the  natives  less  than  3  per  cent 
of  "the  land  which  Is  rightfully  ours."  The 
Harris-Kennedy  bUl,  with  60,000,000  acres, 
would  represent  less  than  20  per  cent. 

"The  land  is  oxir  life,"  Wright  said.  "To 
take  almost  all  of  it  away  from  us  ...  Is  to 
deprive  us  of  life  Itself." 

This  appears  to  be  the  year  of  decision  for 
the  Alaskan  native  claims.  There  Is  great 
pressure  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  Industry, 
and  members  of  Congress  to  get  the  claims 
settled  and  out  of  the  way  so  that  the  state 
can  be  developed  and  exploited. 

For  several  years,  a  Department  of  the 
Interior  "land  freeze"  has  been  holding  up 
state  selection  of  federal  lands  under  the 
Alaska  Statehood  Act.  The  freeze  was  Im- 
posed by  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  and  has  been  extended 
through  Jime  30.  The  hope  Is  that  Congress 
will  act  by  that  time. 

The  1970  census  showed  a  total  population 
for  Alaska  of  only  300,382  persons.  Including 
only  about  56,000  natives.  It  might  seem  at 
first  blush  that  a  settlement  of  a  billion 
dollars  and  millions  of  acres  of  land  la  a  great 
d«al  for  so  few  persons. 


Senator  Kennedy  told  the  Senate  Feb.  0 
that  a  billion  dollars  In  cash  might  sound 
like  a  lot  but  recalled  that  $24  sounded  like 
a  lot  to  the  Indians  who  sold  Manhattan 
Island. 

"Considering  the  natural  resources  beneath 
the  tundra — beneath  much  of  the  land  now 
claimed  by  the  natives — a  billion  dollars  wUl 
seem  little  more  than  the  beads,  hand  axes 
trinkets  and  blankets  of  the  past." 

Kennedy  said  money  could  not  compen- 
sate a  people  "for  giving  up  the  land  upon 
which   their  lives  and  culture  depend." 


WHY  WE  FIGHT  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Walter 
Rostow,  foreign  affairs  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  other  day  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent article,  that  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times,  detailing  the  history  of  why 
our  support  troops  are  backing  up  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  Laos.  Mr.  Rostow 
makes  the  important  point  that  with  the 
closing  off  of  the  Cambodian  supply  route 
in  1970,  the  Laos  corridor  became  the 
sole,  major  supply  route  into  South  Viet- 
nam. As  has  been  said  time  and  again, 
we  are  buying  time  during  the  dry  sea- 
son to  hurt  the  enemy  in  his  effort  to 
make  war.  We  are  succeeding  in  our  mis- 
sion. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
coiisent  that  this  fine  article  by  Mr.  Ros- 
tow be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Wr  Fight  in  Laos 
(By  W.  W.  Rostow) 

Austin,  Tkx. — As  the  critical  battle  shapes 
up  for  control  over  the  infiltration  routes 
through  Laos  during  the  current  dry  season, 
it  may  be  useful  to  recall  the  history  of  that 
critical  piece  of  the  world's  real  estate. 

The  Hanoi  delegation  returned  from  the 
poet -Sputnik  conference  in  Moscow  in  No- 
vember. 1957,  content  that  the  policies  agreed 
to  there  permitted  the  reopening  of  attack 
on  South  Vietnam.  Speaking  to  a  group  of 
North  Vietnamese  ofllclals  on  Dec.  7.  1967,  Le 
Duan  said:  "The  Moscow  documents  have 
not  only  confirmed  the  line  and  created  favor- 
able conditions  for  North  Vietnam  to  advance 
toward  Socialism  but  have  also  shown  the 
path  of  struggle  for  national  liberation  and 
have  created  favorable  conditions  for  the 
revolutionary  movement  In  South  Vietnam." 

By  the  second  half  of  1958  violence  in 
South  Vietnam  began  to  increase.  South 
Vietnamese  political  and  military  cadres, 
brought  north  in  1954.  were  infiltrated 
through  the  Laos  corridor.  Joining  the  ex- 
panded Vletcong  effort  in  the  south.  By  De- 
cember. 1968,  there  were  clashes  between 
regular  North  Vietnamese  and  Lao  forces 
near  Tchepone.  This  was  part  of  the  back- 
ground to  the  grant  of  emergency  powers  to 
the  Government  of  Laos  in  January  1959 
and  the  coming  into  the  Government  of  sev- 
eral army  officers.  But  the  Government  In 
Vientiane  lacked  the  power  to  assert  sov- 
ereignty over  its  territory  In  the  face  of  Pa- 
thet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  opposition. 
By  Jan.  20,  1967,  Laos  was  in  almost  total 
political  and  military  disarray. 

President  Kennedy  convinced  the  Commu- 
nists in  his  first  three  months  that  a  take- 
over of  Laos  would  be  resisted  by  the  United 
States.  As  a  resiilt,  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Laos  opened  in  May.  1961,  against  the  back- 
ground of  a  precarious  cease-fire.  The  United 
States  was  prepared  to  accept  a  neutral  Laos, 
headed  by  Souvanna  Phouma;  but  it  nego- 
tiated hard  to  make  that  neutrality  real.  The 
Laos  Accords  were  signed  on  July  23,  1963. 
The  signatories  agreed  that  they  would  not 
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introduce  into  Laos  military  personnel  In  any 
form  and  that  they  would  not  use  the  terri- 
tory of  Laos  for  interference  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries. 

In  addition,  Harrlman  negotiated  an  un- 
derstanding with  Pushkin,  the  Soviet  dele- 
gate, that  Moscow  would  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  assuring  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Laos  Accords  would  be  honored  by  Hanoi,  in- 
cluding explicitly  an  end  to  the  transit  of 
Laos  against  South  Vietnam.  This  was  not  a 
casual  understanding.  It  was  an  agreement 
negotiated  over  many  months  without  am- 
biguity in  either  Government. 

The  Laos  Accords  went  into  effect  In  the 
first  week  of  October,  1962.  It  was  clear  Im- 
mediately that  Hanoi  did  not  Intend  to 
honor  the  agreement:  Infiltration  continued. 
Moscow  was  apparently  not  prepared  to  ac- 
cept the  costs  of  forcing  Hanoi's  compli- 
ance. And  the  United  States  failed  to  act 
decisively,  which  might  have  strengthened 
Moscow's  hand  in  Hanoi. 

(I  have  said  on  another  occasion — The 
New  Tork  Times.  Jan.  6.  1969— that  I  re- 
gard the  failure  of  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration to  Insist  promptly  on  the  honormg 
of  the  Laos  Accords  of  1962  as  the  greatest 
single  error  In  policy  of  the  1960'6:  although 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  In  the  wake  of  the  Cuba 
missile  crisis  and  with  things  then  going 
reUtlvely  well  In  South  Vietnam,  would  have 
chosen  not  to  Initiate  a  major  crisis  at  that 

time.) 

Given  the  arithmetic  of  guerrilla  warfare, 
the  infiltration  of,  say,  500  ConMnunlst 
cadres  a  month  from  the  North  was  a  most 
serious  matter  In  1961-63.  Normally  one 
guerrilla  ties  down  10  or  16  on  the  defend- 
ing side. 

In  1964  the  meaning  of  Infiltration 
changed.  In  the  wake  of  the  1963  political 
crisis  in  South  Vietnam,  Hanoi  made  the 
momentous  decision  to  introduce  its  regu- 
lar forces  into  the  battle.  They  came  through 
Laos. 

For  a  time  supplies  came  in  directly  by 
coastal  shipping  until  choked  off  by  the 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  navies.  And 
Hanoi  made  arrangements  with  Sihanouk  for 
supply  through  Cambodia  on  a  scale  greater, 
even,  than  was  understood  at  the  time. 
Nevertheless,  the  war  which  Southeast  Asia 
and  aU  of  us  have  suffered  since  1964  could 
never  have  been  mounted  without  the  Illegal 
use  of  the  Laos  trails. 

With  the  closing  off  of  the  Cambodian  sup- 
ply route  In  1970,  the  Laos  corridor  became 
the  sole  major  route  into  South  Vietnam. 

Men  have  differed  in  the  past  and  they 
may  differ  now  over  the  meaning  of  this  tale 
and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  it.  For 
example,  Roger  Hil^man  and  I  debated  tem- 
perately the  military  significance  of  Infiltra- 
tion In  1962.  But  I  agree  with  this  passage 
from  his  "To  Move  a  Nation"  (p.  155)  :  "The 
lessons  of  the  Laos  crises  are  many — that 
agreements  with  the  Communists  can  be 
kept  by  and  large  intact,  for  example,  but 
only  if  one  is  willing  to  keep  up  the  same 
level  of  commitment  to  keep  the  agreement 
as  one  was  willing  to  use  to  obtain  it  In 
the  first  place." 

What  the  South  Vietnamese  are  now  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  enforce  an  agreement  which 
Hanoi  and  Peking  freely  signed  in  July  1962; 
which  Moscow  undertook  to  guarantee;  and 
for  which  the  United  States  continues  to 
bear  an  inescapable  responsibility. 


REVENUE  SHARING   AND   FEDERAL 
WELFARE  TAKEOVER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  na- 
tional debate  and  discussion  on  revenue- 
sharing  and  other  proposals  to  help  State 
and  local  governments  is  increasing.  This 
is  very  heartening.  States  and  localities 
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who  are  in  critical  condition  and  literally 
must  be  kept  alive  through  a  transfu- 
sion of  Federal  funds. 

One  of  the  proposals  being  circulated 
unoCQclally  is  Representative  Mills' 
Federal  takeover  of  welfare  costs.  This 
proposal,  which  Includes  reform  of  the 
present  system,  is  excellent  and  will  cer- 
tainly figure  in  any  welfare  legislation. 
The  Federal  Government  should  assume 
the  total  costs  of  welfare  over  a  3-  or  4- 
year  period. 

However,  8is  an  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  March  1, 
Reuss  and  I  believe  that  merely  federal- 
izing welfare  would  not  provide  assist- 
ance to  those  areas  that  do  not  have 
high  welfare  costs  yet  do  have  a  critical 
need  of  funds  if  they  are  to  continue  es- 
sential services. 

I  believe  that  a  combination  of  wel- 
fare-reform and  Federal  financing  plus 
revenue-sharing,  as  suggested  in  the 
Humphrey -Reuss  bill  (S.  241),  would 
provide  a  balanced  assistance  program 
to  local  governments. 

It  is  not  important  whose  program  is 
implemented.  What  is  important  is  that 
this  vitally  needed  assistance  reach  our 
States  and  localities  as  soon  as  possible 
and  under  conditions  that  assure  its 
being  spent  effectively  and  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ReVXNXTE  3HAUNC  CHAixxarcKD 

Not  all  the  arguments  are  in  on  the  reve- 
nue-sharing battle  that  looms  In  Congress, 
but  at  this  reading  it  looks  as  though  the 
plan  of  Rep.  Wilbur  MlUs  for  federal  take- 
over of  all  welfare  costs  will  give  revenue 
sharing  a  run  for  the  money. 

Strong  phlloec^hlcal  arguments  can  be 
made  In  Its  favor. 

First,  It's  simple.  National  minimum 
standards  would  be  set  to  determine  who  Is 
a  bona  fide  welfare  client.  Once  a  poor  fam- 
ily proves  its  eligibility,  monthly  checks 
would  start  flowing  from  a  oomptiterlzed 
system,  not  unlike  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. The  present  creaking  welfare  struc- 
ture, with  its  hordM  of  welfare  "casework- 
ers," would  fade  away  gradually.  Welfare 
frauds  would  be  discouraged  by  heavy  pen- 
alties attached  to  a  federal  crime. 

For  congressmen,  the  Mills  formula  has 
one  major  appeal:  It  gets  away  from  the 
Nixon  plan  to  give  away  ftmds  without 
strings. 

On  the  other  band,  revenue  sharing  under 
the  Nixon  plan  would  be  less  costly.  It  pro- 
poses a  flat  $5  billion  Increase  to  the  $10 
billion  of  aid  already  given  cities  and  states. 
But  big  city  mayors  complain  that  the  for- 
mula would  bring  them  fewer  dollars  and 
pimip  more  funds  into  the  affluent  suburbs. 
In  the  face  of  growing  interest  In  the 
Mills  plan,  the  administration  Is  showing 
wllllngnees  to  compromise.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
signaled  Congress  he  would  oonslder  taking 
over  Bcxne  welfare  oosU.  along  with  revenue 
sharing.  (Indeed,  his  program  to  take  225.000 
welfare  reclplenU  off  the  rolls  by  creating 
new  Jobs  for  them  Is  a  move  In  this  direc- 
tion.) 

Even  BO,  some  thoughtful  objections  are 
being  made  to  the  whole  ctmoept  of  revenue 
sharing.  High  anK>ng  these  Is  that  it  would 
take  the  heat  off  those  states  that  are  not 
holding  up  their  own  end  by  passing  a  grad- 
uated corporate  and  individual  income  tax. 


It  falls  to  spur  states  to  cut  out  costly 
patronage  Jobs.  And  It  gives  the  power  to 
spend  tax  money  to  persons  not  responsible 
for  collecting  it. 

Sen.  Henry  Reuss  and  Sen.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey offer  a  compromise  bill  that  combines 
the  Nixon-Mills  versions,  though  takeover 
of  welfare  would  be  spread  out  over  a  period 
of  time.  A  new  twist,  not  without  merit, 
would  require  stat-es  to  modernize  their  gov- 
ernments, knock  out  tiny  Inefficient  units, 
and  create  new  regional  bodies. 

The  key  question,  however,  must  be: 
Which  approach  offers  moet  relief  to  the 
cities  and  states  in  the  most  practical  way. 
and  with  minimum  opportunity  for  boon- 
doggling? Mr.  Nixon  will  have  to  work  hard 
to  convince  wary  congressmen  that  revenue 
sharing  carries  the  advantage  In  these 
respects. 

DOOMSAYERS— THE   AMERICAN 
HYPOCHONDRIACS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to 
these  conservative  eyes,  it  is  somewhat  of 
a  special  event  when  one  of  the  national 
weekly  magazines  prints  a  serious  article 
reminding  us  as  a  people  to  keep  our 
bearings  in  the  stream  of  history.  For 
conservatives,  the  lessons  of  the  past 
have  always  served  as  a  basic  test  against 
which  we  might  judge  the  wisdom  and 
practicality  of  current  vogues,  goals,  eth- 
ics, beliefs,  and  demands  for  changes. 

This  Is  why  I  vias  so  delighted  recently 
upon  discovering  a  scholarly  presenta- 
tion of  the  lasting  values  inherent  In  his- 
tory. Though  the  article  appeared  nearly 
8  months  ago  in  the  July  6,  1970,  issue  of 
Newsweek,  its  message  remains  so  timely 
I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  any  Senator  who,  like  me,  may  have 
overlooked  it  until  now. 

The  piece  was  written  by  Dr.  Daniel 
J.  Boorstin,  who  is  well  known  as  Director 
of  the  SmltlTsonlan  Institution's  National 
Museum  of  Science  and  Technology.  En- 
titled "A  Case  of  Hypochondria,"  his  brief 
paper  devastatingly  exposes  the  ridicu- 
lous preoccupation  whldi  so  many  home- 
grown critics  have  with  self-doubt  and 
worry  about,  the  health  of  our  Nation. 

According  to  Dr.  Boorstin,  these  critics 
have  formed  a  cult  of  doomsayers  who  are 
overR'helmed  by  the  ailments  of  the  in- 
stant moment.  "In  a  word."  Dr.  Boors- 
tin warns,  "we  have  lost  our  sense  of  his- 
tory." As  a  result,  lacking  the  materials 
of  historical  comparison.  "We  are  left 
with  nothing  but  abstractions,  nothing 
but  baseless  Utopias  to  compare  ourselves 
with." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  midst  of  a  ciur- 
rent  fashion  of  scare  headlines  and 
hourly  crises,  it  is  refreshing  to  discover 
a  sensible  voice  guiding  our  sights  back 
to  the  real  story  of  human  history.  In 
fact,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Boorstin  the  best 
antidote  "against  ruthless  absolutes  and 
simple-minded  Utopias  has  been  Ameri- 
can history  itself."  It  is  my  belief  an  ex- 
amination of  the  past  our  people  lived 
and  of  theii-  problems  and  conditions  and 
capabilities  for  meeting  them  will  reveal 
how  truly  far  we  as  a  great  nation  have 
come.  At  the  same  time,  a  study  of  the 
past  will  give  a  sense  of  proportion  and 
timing  to  our  capacity  for  solving  con- 
temporary social  concerns. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
Dr.  Boorstin's  penetrating  article  war- 
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rants  our  deep  attention  as  we  seek  to 
work  on  national  Issues  and  distinguish 
honest  solutions  from  illusory  ones.  For 
this  reason,  I  ask  uneuiimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Casx  or  Htpockonoeia 
(By  Daniel  J.  Boorstln) 

Our  Inventive,  up-to-tb»-mlnute,  wealthy 
democracy  makes  new  tests  of  the  human 
spirit.  Our  very  instruments  of  education, 
of  Information  and  of  "process"  make  It 
harder  every  day  for  us  to  keep  o\ir  bearings 
In  the  larger  universe.  In  the  stream  of  his- 
tory and  the  whole  world  of  peoples  who 
feel  strong  aes  to  their  past.  A  new  price 
of  our  American  standard  of  living  Is  our 
imprisonment  In  the  present. 

That  Imprisonment  tempts  us  to  a  morbid 
preoccupation  with  ourselves,  and  so  In- 
duces hypochondria.  That,  the  dictionary 
tells  us,  Ls  "an  abnormal  condition  charac- 
terised by  a  depressed  emotional  state  and 
imaginary  111  health;  excessive  worry  or  talk 
about  one's  health."  We  think  we  at«  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  world.  And  as 
a  result  we  get  our  nation  and  our  lives, 
our  strengths  and  our  ailments,  quite  out 
of  focus. 

We  win  not  be  on  the  way  to  curing  ovir 
national  hypochondria  unless  we  first  accept 
the  unfashionable  possibility  that  many  of 
our  national  Ills  are  imaginary  and  that 
others  may  not  be  as  serious  as  we  Imagine. 
Unless  we  begin  to  believe  that  we  won't  be 
dead  before  morning,  we  may  not  be  up  to 
the  dally  tasks  of  a  healthy  life. 

We  are  overwhelmed  by  the  instant  mo- 
ment— headlined  in  this  morning's  newspa- 
per and  flashed  on  this  hour's  newscast.  As 
a  result  we  cant  see  the  whole  real  world 
around  us.  We  dont  see  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  our  long-lived  body-national.  And 
so  we  can't  see  clearly  whatever  may  be  the 
real  aliments  from  which  we  actually  suffer. 

In  a  word,  we  have  lost  our  sense  of  his- 
tory. In  our  schools,  the  story  of  our  nation 
has  been  displaced  by  "social  studies" — which 
Is  the  study  of  what  alls  us.  In  our  churches 
the  effort  to  see  man  sub  specie  aetemitatls 
has  been  displaced  by  the  "social  gospel" — 
which  Is  the  polemic  against  the  supposed 
sfwcial  evils  of  o\ir  time.  Our  book  publishers 
and  literary  reviewers  no  longer  seek  the 
timeless  and  the  durable,  but  spend  most  of 
their  efforts  In  fruitless  search  for  a  la  mode 
"social  commentary" — which  they  pray  wont 
be  out  of  date  when  the  Issue  goes  to  press 
In  two  weeks  or  when  the  manuscript  be- 
comes a  book  in  six  months.  Oxu  merchan- 
dizers  frantically  devise  their  1970  ^  models 
(when  will  the  1970% 's  arrive?)  which  will 
oeaae  to  be  voguish  when  their  sequels  ap- 
pear three  months  hence.  Neither  our  class- 
room leasons  nor  our  sermons  nor  our  books 
nor  the  things  we  live  with  nor  the  houses 
we  live  In  are  any  longer  strong  ties  to  our 
past.  We  have  become  a  nation  of  short- 
term  doomsayers. 

Without  the  materials  of  historical  com- 
parison, having  lost  our  traditional  respect 
for  the  wisdom  of  ancestors  and  the  culture 
of  kindred  nations,  we  are  left  with  nothing 
but  abstractions,  nothing  but  baseless  Utopias 
to  compare  ourselves  with.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  80  many  of  our  distraught  citizens  label 
us  as  the  worst  nation  in  the  world,  or  the 
bane  of  human  history  (as  some  of  our  nois- 
iest young  people  and  a  few  disoriented 
Negroes  tell  us).  I^>r  we  have  wandered  out 
of  history.  And  all  in  the  name  of  virtue  and 
social  conscience  1 

We  have  lost  interest  in  the  real  examples 
from  the  human  past  which  alone  can  help 
us  shape  standards  of  the  humanly  possible. 
So  we  compare  ours  with  a  mythical  Trouble- 


Free  World,  where  all  mankind  was  at  peace. 
We  talk  about  the  War  in  Vietnam  as  if  it 
were  the  first  war  in  American  tiistory — or 
at  least  the  first  to  which  many  Americans 
were  opposed.  We  condemn  our  nation  for 
not  yet  having  attained  perfect  justice,  and 
we  forget  that  ours  is  the  most  motley  and 
miscellaneous  great  nation  of  history — the 
first  to  use  the  full  force  of  law  and  con- 
stitutions and  to  enlist  the  vast  majority  of 
its  citisens  in  a  strenuovis  quest  for  justice 
for  all  races  and  ages  and  religions. 

We  flagellate  ourselves  as  "poverty  rid- 
den"— by  comparison  only  with  some  myth- 
ical time  when  there  was  no  bottom  30  per- 
cent in  the  economic  scale.  We  sputter 
against  The  Polluted  Environment — as  if  it 
was  invented  in  the  age  of  the  automobile. 
We  compare  our  smoggy  air  not  with  the 
odor  of  horaedung  and  the  plague  of  files, 
and  the  smell  of  garbage  and  human  excre- 
ment which  filled  cities  In  the  p>a8t,  but  with 
the  honeysuckle  perfumes  of  some  nonexist- 
ent City  Beautiful.  We  forget  that  even  if  the 
water  in  many  cities  today  is  not  as  spring- 
pure  as  palatable  as  we  would  like,  for  most 
of  history  the  water  of  the  cities  (and  of  the 
countryside)  was  undrlnkable.  We  reproach 
ourselves  for  the  ills  of  disease  and  malnour- 
ishment,  and  forget  that  until  recently  en- 
teritis and  measles  and  whooping  cough, 
diphtheria  and  typhoid,  were  killing  diseases 
of  childhood,  puerperal  fever  plagued  moth- 
ers in  childbirth,  polio  was  a  summer 
monster. 

Flooded  by  screaming  headlines  and  hourly 
televised  "news"  melodramas  of  dissent  and 
"revolution,"  we  haimt  ourselves  with  the 
illusory  ideal  of  some  "whole  nation"  which 
had  a  deep  and  outspoken  "faith"  in  its 
"values." 

We  become  so  obsessed  by  where  we  are 
that  we  forget  where  we  came  from  and  how 
we  got  here.  No  wonder  that  we  begm  to  lack 
the  courage  to  confront  the  normal  ills  of 
modem  history's  most  diverse,  growing,  bur- 
bling Nation  of  Nations. 

Our  national  hypochondria  is  compounded 
by  distinctively  American  characteristics. 
The  American  belief  in  speed,  which  led  us 
to  build  railroads  farther  and  faster  than 
any  other  nation,  to  invent  "quick-lunch" 
and  self-service  to  save  the  terrible  ten- 
minute  wait,  to  build  automobiles  and  high- 
ways so  we  can  commute  at  70  miles  an  hour, 
which  made  us  a  nation  of  Instant  cities. 
Instant  coffee,  TV -dinners,  and  Instant  every- 
thing, has  bred  in  us  a  colossal  Impatience. 
Any  social  problem  that  can't  be  solved  in- 
stantly by  money  and  legislation  seems  fatal. 
Our  appliances  and  our  buildings  and  our 
very  lives  seem  out  of  date  even  before  they 
are  ready  for  occupancy.  What  cant  be  done 
right  now  seems  hardly  worth  doing  at  all. 

Some  of  these  current  attitudes  are  them- 
selves the  late-twentieth-centiiry  perversions 
of  the  old  American  Booster  Spirit,  which 
has  had  no  precise  parallel  anywhere  else. 
Totalitarian  nations  have  been  marked  by 
their  obsession  with  "planning" — with  five- 
year  plans  and  ten-year  plans.  But  planning 
expresses  willingness  to  accept  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  present  and  future,  be- 
tween the  way  things  are  and  the  way  they 
might  be.  And  that  distinction  has  never 
been  too  popular  in  the  TT-S.A.  The  nine- 
teenth-century Boosters  of  Western  cities  de- 
fended their  extravagant  boasts  by  saying 
there  was  no  reason  to  wait.  If  you  were 
actually  bragging  only  about  things  that 
were  certain  to  happen.  To  them  the  beau- 
tiec  of  Oleopolls  or  Oopher  City  were  none 
the  less  real  simply  because  "they  had  not 
yet  gone  through  the  formality  of  taking 
place." 

This  Booster-Vagueness  hsis  always  made 
Americans  wonderfully  unpiedantic  about  the 
distinction  between  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture. The  amiable  vagueness,  which  once 
gave  an  optimistic  nineteenth-century  Amer- 


ica the  energy  and  the  hope  to  go  on,  atni 
survives.  But  In  a  hypochondriac  twentieth- 
century  America  its  effects  can  be  disastrous. 
Now  that  very  same  extravagant  vagueness 
leads  some  Americans  to  believe  that  every 
battle  is  Armageddon — and  that  the  battle 
Is  already  lost.  And  that  the  nation  is  none 
the  leas  dead  simply  because  the  national 
demise  "has  not  yet  gone  through  the  for- 
mality of  taking  place." 

An  immigrant  nation,  without  an  estab- 
lished religion  and  without  political  dogma. 
b.aA  to  depend  heavily  on  its  sense  of  a  shared 
past  (and  a  shared  future) .  American  history 
itself  was  an  antidote  to  dogmatism  and 
utoplanism.  It  proved  that  a  nation  did  not 
need  to  be  altogether  one  thing  or  another. 
Federalism  was  a  way  of  combining  local 
control  with  national  government.  Ethnic 
pluralism  was  a  way  of  allowing  people  to 
keep  as  much  as  they  wanted  of  their  Old 
World  language,  religion  and  cuisine — to  live 
among  themselves  as  much  as  they  wished. 
The  immigrant  was  not  compelled  either  to 
keep  or  to  abandon  his  Old  World  Identity. 
Free  public  schools,  and  the  American  In- 
novations of  the  free  high  school  and  the 
public  college,  tried  to  have  standards  and 
yet  give  everybody  the  same  commodity.  The 
nation  aimed  to  preserve  "free  private  enter- 
prise" (freer  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  any- 
where else)  and  yet  to  provide  social  security, 
farm  price  supports  and  other  insurance 
against  the  free  market.  On  a  priori  grounds, 
each  and  all  of  these  would  have  seemed  im- 
possible, and  they  were  all  messy,  philo- 
sophically speaking. 

The  best  antidote,  then,  against  ruthless 
absolutes  and  simple-minded  Utopias  has 
been  American  history  itself.  But  that  his- 
tory becomes  more  and  more  Inaccessible 
when  the  technology  and  institutions  of  our 
time  imprison  us  in  the  present.  How  can  we 
escape  the  prison? 

First,  we  must  awaken  our  desire  to  escape. 
To  do  this  we  must  abandon  the  prevalent 
belief  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  ignorant. 
Unless  we  give  up  the  voguish  reverence  for 
youth  and  for  the  "culturally  deprived,"  un- 
less we  cease  to  look  to  the  vulgar  commu- 
nity as  arbiters  of  our  schools,  of  our  art  and 
literature,  and  of  all  our  culture,  we  will 
never  have  the  will  to  de-provinclallze  our 
minds.  We  must  make  every  effort  to  reverse 
the  trend  in  our  schools  and  colleges — to 
move  away  from  the  "relevant"  and  toward 
the  coemopoUtanizing,  the  humanizing  and 
the  unfamiliar.  Education  is  learning  what 
you  didn't  even  know  you  didn't  know.  The 
last  thing  the  able  young  Negro  needs  is 
"black  studies" — which  simply  re-enforces 
the  unfortunate  narrowness  of  his  experience 
and  confines  him  in  his  provincial  present. 
We  all  need  more  ancient  history,  more 
medieval  history,  more  of  the  history  and 
culture  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Then,  we  must  enlarge  and  widen  and 
deepen  what  we  mean  by  our  history.  The 
preoccupation  with  politics  which  has  been 
the  bane  of  the  history  classroom  fosters  the 
luireasonable  notions  that  today  govern- 
ments are  the  root  of  all  good  and  evil.  The 
self-rlghteoxis  effort  by  self-styled  prophets 
of  self-vaunted  new  "schools"  of  history 
would  make  history  a  mere  tool  ol  contem- 
porary polemics,  and  so  destroy  the  reason  for 
exploring  our  past.  They  would  make  men  of 
all  other  ages  into  the  slaves  of  our  con- 
ceit— to  be  used  only  for  our  purposes.  We 
must  make  our  history  more  total  by  Incor- 
porating the  past  that  people  lived  but  that 
historians  have  not  talked  much  about.  In 
the  United  States  this  means  an  effort  to 
make  more  of  the  history  of  Immigrants,  of 
the  history  of  technology,  of  the  history  of 
everyday  life,  of  business  and  advertising  and 
housing  and  eating  and  drinking  and  cloth- 
ing. Democratizing  our  history  does  not  mean 
perverting  it  to  the  current  needs  of  dema- 
gogic   or    "revolutionary"    politics.    It   does 
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mean  enlarging  its  onoe-pedantlo  scope  to 
include  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  ways  of 
life  of  men  and  women. 

When  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  imprisoned 
in  the  present,  to  be  obsessed  by  the  "rel- 
evant," we  show  too  little  respect  for  our- 
selves and  our  posslbllltlee.  We  assume  that 
we  can  properly  judge  our  capacities  by  the 
peculiar  tests  of  our  own  day.  But  we  must 
took  into  the  whole  Historical  Catalogue  of 
man's  possiblUtles.  To  be  really  persuaded 
that  things  can  be  otherwise,  we  must  see 
how  and  when  and  why  they  have  actually 
been  otherwise. 

To  revive  our  sense  of  history  is  surely  no 
panacea  for  current  Ills.  But  it  surely  is  a 
palliative.  It  may  help  us  discover  what  la 
now  curable,  may  help  us  define  the  time- 
table of  the  possible,  and  so  help  us  become 
something  that  we  are  not.  If  history  can- 
not give  us  panaceas,  it  is  the  best  possible 
cure  of  the  yen  for  panaceas.  And  the  only 
proven  antidote  for  utoplanism. 

"The  voice  of  the  intellect,"  observed 
Slgmund  Freud  (who  did  not  underestimate 
the  role  of  the  irrational)  in  1928,  "is  a  soft 
one,  but  it  does  not  rest  until  it  has  gained 
a  hearing.  Ultimately,  after  endlessly  re- 
peated rebuffs,  it  succeeds.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  points  in  which  one  may  be  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  mankind."  Beneath  the 
strident  voice  of  the  present  we  must  try  to 
hear  the  insistent  whisper  of  reason.  It  does 
not  sound  "with  it."  It  speaks  only  to  the 
attentive  listener.  It  speaks  a  language  al- 
ways unfamiliar  and  often  archaic.  It  speaks 
the  language  of  all  past  times  and  places, 
which  is  the  language  of  history. 


DEPARTURE  OP  A  PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF  MEMBER 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1871,  Mr.  Stewart  French  re- 
tired from  the  professlonsJ  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  more  for- 
mali2ed  system  of  professional  stafQng  of 
Committees  of  Congress  as  we  know  it 
today  was  established  by  the  79th  Con- 
gress in  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946. 

The  Intent  of  the  act  in  pertinent  part 
was  that  our  committee:  should  be  staffed 
by  highly  skilled,  impartial  experts  who 
would  serve  the  Congress  without  regard 
to  partisan,  political  or  personal  con- 
siderations. 

The  long  service  of  Stewart  French 
exemplifies  one  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  Act  of 
Congress  has  been  f  lilfUled. 

Stewart  had  served  on  the  prof  easlonal 
staff  of  the  Interior  Cwnmlttee  for  al- 
most 22  years,  and  as  its  chief  counsel 
since  1954.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to 
the  committee  at  the  beginning  of  the 
8l8t  Congress  in  1949,  he  had  been  a 
lawyer  and  a  newspaperman  in  various 
capacities  in  both  Oovemment  and  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Stewart's  career  on  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee staff  is  an  example  of  the  way  the 
professional  staff  system  was  intended  to 
work.  He  served  under  six  different 
chairmen — four  Democratic  and  two 
Republican.  He  served  the  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  committee  table  with 
equal  professional  skill,  willingness,  and 
enthusiasm.  Among  the  major  legisla- 
tive achievements  in  which  he  had  a  key 
staff  role  are  Statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii;  the  Submerged  Lands  Act;  the 


Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act;  and 
the  Land  end  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act,  to  name  a  few.  We  will  miss  him 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  at  its  most  recent  execu- 
tive session,  the  Interior  Committee 
adopted  a  resolution  respecting  Stewart 
French's  departure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  resolution 
and  the  appended  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.8.  Sbmati, 
CoMMimn  ON  Intekior 

AND  INSUXAB  AlTAIKS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  3,  1971. 
Mr.  Stiwart  Frknch, 

Chief  Counsel.  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Stewart:  On  behalf  of  the  other 
members  and  myself,  I  want  to  express  our 
sincere  appreciation  to  you  for  the  twenty- 
two  years  of  dedicated  public  service  which 
you  have  rendered  to  this  Committee,  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  to  the  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  you 
through  the  years  and  who  are  familiar  with 
the  operations  of  the  Senate  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  key  role  which  you  have  played 
in  initiating  and  shaping  the  important  leg- 
islation which  this  Committee  has  handled 
over  the  past  two  decades.  Your  accomplish- 
ments and  the  zeal  with  which  jrou  have 
served  this  Committee  and  the  Senate  will 
long  be  remembered. 

The  Committee  wishes  you  and  Polly  the 
very  best  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  I 
hope  that  both  of  you  will  have  a  well- 
deserved  opportunity  to  relax,  travel,  and 
enjoy  some  of  the  great  national  park  and 
recreation  areas  which  you  helped  preserve 
for  the  Nation. 

With  best  personal  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HxmT  M.  Jackson,  Chairman. 

Senats  CouMrrrxx  on  Interior  and  Insttuib 
Attaibs 

BXSOLUnON 

Whereas,  Stewart  French  did  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  some  22  years,  having  been  ap- 
pointed with  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
membership  of  the  Committee,  by  the  late 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  then  Chair- 
man, at  the  beginning  of  the  Slst  Congress 
in  1949;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  French  did  serve  under 
six  different  Committee  Chairmen,  four  of 
whom  were  Democrats  and  two  of  whom  were 
Republican;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  French's  services,  both  pro- 
fessional and  personal,  were  always  equally 
available  to  all  Senators  on  the  Committee 
from  either  Party  and  were  rendered  with 
professional  skill,  enthusiasm,  and  conscien- 
tiouaness  in  conformity  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  legal  and  newspaper  profes- 
sions of  which  he  was  a  member;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  French's  career  on  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Gonunittee  does  illus- 
trate and  exemplify  the  standards,  intent, 
and  expectation  of  tlie  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  concept  and 
system  of  expert,  non-partisan  professional 
staffs  for  Committees  of  Congress; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  in  Executive  Session 
assembled  do  hereby  concur  in  and  adopt  as 
its  own  the  letter  addressed  to  Stewart 
French  by  the  Chairman,  dated  February  3, 
1971,  as  the  expression  of  the  Committee's 
regard  for  him.  A  copy  of  the  said  letter  is 
attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  Reso- 
lution. 


HICiHER  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITy 
ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thiu^day,  March  4,  1971,  I  was  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  as  a  sponsor  of 
S.  1123,  the  Higher  Education  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1971. 

The  aim  of  this  legislation,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  put  it,  is  to  Insure  "that  no 
qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to  col- 
lege should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money." 
Through  a  combination  of  grants, 
work-study  pajrments,  subsidized  loans, 
and  loan  guarantees,  this  legislative 
E>ackage  advanced  by  the  sulmlnlstration 
would  make  it  possible  for  every  quali- 
fied student,  regardless  of  economic  sta- 
tus, to  cristain  such  financial  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  go  to  college. 

This  is  a  subject  In  which  I  have  been 
interested  for  a  long  time.  In  1958,  I  co- 
authored  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program  which  became  part  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

It  is  a  source  of  considerable  satisfac- 
tion to  me  that  since  1958  as  many  as 
2,750,000  students  have  benefited  from 
the  national  defense  student  loan 
program. 

During  the  development  of  that  legis- 
lation in  1958,  I  worked  closely  with  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot 
L.  Richardson,  who  served  then  in  the 
same  Department.  Once  again.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  Secretary  Richardson  In  an  effort 
to  build  on  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program  and  to  expand  educational 
opportunities  for  those  who  are  qualified 
to  attend  college. 

Under  8.  1123  the  national  defense 
student  loan  revolving  fund  would  con- 
tinue in  its  present  form.  While  addi- 
tional Federal  money  would  not  be  added 
to  this  fund,  it  is  estimated  that  $1  bil- 
lion in  new  money  for  subsidized  and 
guaranteed  loans  would  be  made  avail- 
able from  nongovernment  sources  under 
the  legislation  through  creation  of  the 
proposed  National  Student  Loan  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  Important,  meri- 
torious legislation.  I  hope  it  will  receive 
early  and  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  statement  con- 
cerning this  proposal  presented  March  3, 
1971,  by  Secretary  Richardson  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Honobablx  Elliot  L.  Richarih 
soN,  Secbttabt  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Weltabx,  Bxroax  tkz  Scbcomuittee  on 
Education  ,  Coiucittex  on  Iabob  aito  Public 
Weltabx,  U.S.  Senate,  Wednesoat,  Mabch 
3,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: Last  week  the  President  sent  to 
the  Congress  his  second  special  message  on 
higher  education,  urging  your  prompt  action 
on  proposals  which  would  greatly  expand 
higher  education  opportunities  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
with  you  this  morning  to  discuss  these  pro- 
poeals  and  to  Join  the  President  in  urging 
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your  lixun«<Uat«  attention  to  tiUs  matter  of 
great  national  concern. 

The  President's  program  for  expanding 
higher  education  opportunltlee  Is  based  on 
two  Important  proposals:  expansion  and  re- 
form of  student  financial  aid  programs  and 
the  encouragement  of  basic  structural 
changes  in  higher  education  through  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Foundation 
for  Higher  Education.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Federal  Higher  education 
policy,  this  Administration  Is  also  submit- 
ting a  budget  which  requests  sufficient  funds 
to  support  its  commitment  to  expcuided 
educational  opportunities. 

KXPANsioN  AMD  aEroaic  or  studxnt  Am 

The  basic  tenet  of  our  program  for  the 
reform  and  expansion  of  student  aid  pro- 
grams Is  the  commitment  that  no  qualified 
student  who  wants  to  go  to  college  should 
be  barred  by  lack  of  money.  The  legislative 
proposal  which  Is  before  you  provides  that 
Federal  funds  would  go  first,  and  In  the 
largest  amounts,  to  the  neediest  students, 
placing  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  stu- 
dents from  higher-Income  families.  In  addi- 
tion, the  proposal  provides  that  needy  stu- 
dents would  have  advance  assxiranoe  of  the 
typ>e  and  amount  of  Federal  assistance  they 
oould  expect  to  get  for  their  college  educa- 
tion. 

Oommlasloner  Marland  and  Mr.  Mulrbead 
will  develop  the  profound  significance  of  this 
new  direction  in  Federal  policy.  For  the  time 
being,  I  would  lllce  to  emphasize  that  we  are 
proposing  nothing  less  than  an  assured  level 
at  basic  Federal  support  for  every  student 
from  a  low-income  family  who  Is  qualified  to 
enter  college.  This  assurance  will  have  an  Im- 
p>ortant  effect  on  the  college  aspirations  of 
high  school,  and  even  elementary  school,  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  it  will  provide,  as  never 
before,  a  degree  of  freedom  for  college-bound 
students  from  low-Income  families  to  choose 
among  a  variety  of  educational  institutions 
with  an  assurance  of  a  basic  level  of  Federal 
support,  regardless  of  which  type  of  institu- 
tion they  choose  to  attend. 

The  Administration's  improvements  In  the 
existing  student  aid  programs  have  five  ma- 
jor purposes: 

To  assxire  the  availability  of  funds  to  every 
qualified  student. 

To  assure  that  Federal  funds  go  first,  and 
in  the  largest  amounts,  to  the  students  who 
need  them  most. 

To  provide  potential  students  with  as  ac- 
curate information  as  possible  conoerning  the 
aid  they  can  expect. 

To  assure  that  all  students  of  equal  need 
are  treated  alike. 

To  provide  additional  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents attending  high  cost  institutions. 

The  Administration  is  recommending  a 
coordinated  student  aid  system  with  two 
parts:  (a)  a  combination  of  grants,  work- 
study  payments,  and  subsidized  loans  for  un- 
dergraduate students  with  low  to  middle  in- 
comes attending  post-secondary  educational 
institutions  as  well  as  proprietary  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  and  (b)  creation 
of  a  National  Student  Loan  Association  to 
raise  money  privately  and  make  it  available 
for  all  post-secondary  students  at  all  Income 
levels. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  student  aid  sys- 
tem is  that  all  students  whose  families  can 
be  expected  to  make  the  same  contribution 
should  have  the  same  help  available  for 
their  education  from  Federal  sources.  The 
combination  of  family  contributions  plus 
Federal  grants,  work-study  payments,  and 
subsidized  loans  would  be  enough  to  enable 
any  student  to  meet  minimum  education  ex- 
penses. 

The  system  would  work  in  the  following 
manner :  Bach  year  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
after  oonferrlng  with  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Financial  Aid  to  Stxidenta,  would  publioh 


a  schedule  indicating  the  amoimt  of  Federal 
funds  available  to  students  at  different  In- 
come levels.  The  college  or  university  would 
calculate  each  student's  eligibility  for  aid 
by  determining  the  expected  family  contri- 
bution toward  his  educational  costs.  Thla 
determination  would  take  into  account  such 
factors  as  tint  siae  of  the  family,  the  number 
of  children  in  college,  extraordinary  family 
expenses,  and  capital  assets.  The  deficiency 
between  expected  family  contribution  and 
the  amount  of  resources  the  student  should 
have  available  to  him  would  be  met  by  a 
combination  of  grants,  work-study  payments, 
and  subsidized  loans. 

It  should  be  noted  that  what  we  are  pro- 
posing represents  a  Federal  floor  for  educa- 
tional assistance.  Added  to  this  floor  will  be, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  financial  aid  from 
State  sources,  institutional  aid,  and  private 
financial  assistance,  which  amounted  to  an 
estimated  total  of  (994  million  in  academic 
year  1960-70.  As  an  example  of  State  pro- 
grams tliat  are  available,  I  might  note  that 
in  New  York,  State  assistance  this  year  will 
aid  about  260,000  students  with  an  average 
award  of  ^80.  In  Ohio,  a  student  enrolling 
in  a  private  institution  from  a  family  with 
an  income  of  under  (3,000  receives  a  $900 
State  grant.  If  he  enrolls  in  a  public  insti- 
tution, he  receives  a  $300  grant.  In  either 
case,  that  assistance  would  be  added  to  his 
eligibility  for  Federal  assistance.  Many  other 
States  have  similar  programs  of  student  aid. 
Institutions,  particularly  private  ones,  also 
devote  a  significant  portion  of  their  income 
to  student  assistance.  We  would  anticipate 
that  they  would  use  those  funds  to  provide 
supplemental  awards  for  low-income  stu- 
dents and  whatever  limited  assistance  might 
be  needed  for  students  not  qualifying  for 
direct  Federal  subsidy.  Of  course,  in  no  in- 
stance would  Federal  aid,  combined  with 
other  aid,  exceed  the  cost  of  education  at 
the  institution  in  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  charged  that  our 
proposal  ignores  the  problems  faced  by  mid- 
dle income  families  in  putting  their  children 
through  college.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
how  untrue  this  Is  by  p>olntlng  out  to  the 
committee  some  concrete  examples  of  how 
our  proposals  would  work  under  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  commitment : 

A  family  with  912,000  income  and  three 
children  In  college  would  be  eligible  for  al- 
most $1,000  per  student  Just  in  basic  grants 
and  loans. 

Children  from  large  families  vrlth  Incomes 
over  $15,000  would  often  be  eligible  for  up 
to  $1,500  per  student  in  "cost-of-educatlon" 
loans  subsidized  at  the  very  favorable  rates 
of  the  NDEA  loan  program. 

Each  child  from  a  small  family  with  in- 
come of  $13,600  and  with  only  two  children, 
both  in  college,  but  with  medical  expenses 
of  $2,400,  would  be  eUglble  for  basic  sub- 
sidized loans  of  almost  $400  per  student  and 
additional  subsidized  cost  of  education  loans. 

If  these  are  not  "middle-income  families," 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to  ask  what  kind  of 
families  we  mean  when  we  use  this  phrase. 
Median  family  Income  in  the  United  States 
is  about  $9,800. 1  would  suppose  that  families 
in  the  brackets  aa.  either  side  of  this  line  are 
truly  "middle  income."  And  these  families 
are  going  to  be  helped — not  Just  by  loan 
guarantees,  but  by  substantial  grants  and 
subsidy  allowances. 

We  feel  that  the  concept  of  relating  stu- 
dent aid  to  family  contribution,  and  hence 
to  family  income  available  for  support  of 
the  student's  education,  is  the  only  workable 
way  to  determine  the  extent  and  type  of 
Federal  student  assistance.  The  use  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  Income  tax  paid  by  a 
family,  as  proposed  In  S.  689.  to  determine 
Federal  student  assistance  la,  according  to 
economists,  nearly  always  more  regressive 
than  adjusted  family  Income. 

I  cannot  over-emphasize  at  this  point  the 


fact  that  under  the  Adminiatratlon  bill,  ellgl- 
blUty  for  student  asslatance  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  family  income  and  claims  on 
that  income.  The  key  individual  in  tills 
equation  will  be  the  college  financial  aid  of- 
ficer who  will  make  the  determination  of 
adjusted  family  income,  and  hence  qualifica- 
tion for  direct  Federal  subsidy. 

The  commitment  of  this  Administration 
to  Increasing  student  aid  is  reflected  in  the 
President's  budget  for  FY  1972.  That  budget 
calls  for  a  $575  million  appropriation  for 
education  opportunity  grants  and  work- 
study  In  FY  1972,  a  70%  increase  over  th«» 
current  year.  It  alao  provides  funds  to  sub- 
sidize nearly  four  times  the  volume  of  loans 
covered  in  the  FY  1971  budget.  We  believe 
this  demonstrates  quite  clearly  the  commit- 
ment of  this  Administration  to  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  President's  proposal  will  also  provide 
dramatically  Increased  access  to  Federally 
guaranteed  loans  for  all  students,  regard- 
less of  their  families'  financial  status.  In 
the  past,  the  supply  of  guaranteed  loans  has 
been  arbitrarily  restricted  by  the  lack  of  a 
secondary  market  which  could  buy  student 
loan  paper  and  provide  lenders  with  new  loan 
capital.  To  meet  this  problem,  we  propose 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Student 
Lotm  Association,  with  authority  to  buy  and 
warehouse  student  loans  made  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  commercial 
lenders.  We  estimate  that  this  new  market- 
ing institution  would  suply  as  much  as  $1 
billion  in  new  lendable  funds  for  guaranteed 
loans. 

NSLA  would  be  a  private  corporation, 
chartered  and  established  by  the  Federal 
government.  It  would  raise  funds  by  issuing 
its  own  obligations  for  sale  in  private  capital 
markets.  These  obligations  would  be 
guaranteed  against  defatUt  by  the  govern- 
ment, allowing  the  NSLA  to  pay  a  lower  rate 
of  interest. 

With  the  proceeds  from  Its  sales,  NSLA 
would  buy,  sell,  or  warehouse  student  loan 
paper  from  colleges,  banks,  or  other  eligible 
lenders.  Typically,  a  college  without  funds 
of  its  own  to  Invest  in  student  loans  would 
make  a  loan  to  a  student  and  then  turn 
immediately  to  NSLA  to  sell  the  student's 
note  and  regain  liquidity.  To  Insure  the 
operation  of  NSLA  and  ease  the  transition 
Into  a  secondary  market,  the  fiscal  1972  budg- 
et calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $400  million, 
which  would  be  used  to  assist  colleges  in 
making  loans  and  would  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  after  NSLA  begins  operation. 

NSLA  would  significantly  Increase  the  flow 
of  funds  into  student  loan  markets.  Both 
banks  and  colleges  woiild  be  encouraged  to 
do  more  student  lending. 

There  are  proposals  for  a  secondary  mar- 
ket before  both  the  House  and  Senate  which 
provide  only  for  warehousing  of  student 
loans.  While  the  warehousing  function, 
which  involves  cash  advances  to  be  repaid 
by  the  lender,  is  vital  to  a  secondary  mar- 
ket institution,  authority  to  buy  and  sell 
student  loans  is  also  essential. 

Finally,  several  other  features  of  the  Presi- 
dent's student  aid  proposals  merit  attention: 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants  would 
continue  as  the  basic  grant  program,  but 
without  matching  requirements. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program  would 
continue.  Colleges  would  continue  to  match 
work-study  funds  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  (one  dollar  for  four),  but  this 
requirement  would  be  waived  for  institutions 
or  work  programs  which  it  would  hamper. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  benefits 
would  continue.  However,  lendable  capital 
would  come  from  the  private  money  markets 
rather  than  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  would 
preserve  the  option,  within  national  limits 
set  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  of 
determining  the  mix  of  grants  and  work- 
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study  payments  appropriate  to  the  Individual 
student. 

The  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  would  con- 
tinue to  be  open  to  all  college  students, 
however  high  their  family  Incomes.  The  in- 
terest subsidy  paid  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment on  student  loans  to  above-average-in- 
come students  while  they  are  in  college  and 
the  special  allowance  paid  to  banks  would 
be  eliminated. 

Loan  ceilings  would  be  raised  to  $2,600 
annually  and  would  apply  to  the  aggregate 
of  both  subsidized  and  unsubsidlzed  loans. 

The  length  of  the  maximum  permissible 
loan  repayment  period  would  be  Increased  to 
twenty  years  from  the  present  ten. 

The  student  could  prepay  his  loan  at  any 
time  without  penalty. 

aXNIWAL,   BXrOKM,   AMD   INNOVATION 

Providing  increased  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation is  only  one  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion's strategy  for  expanding  higher  educa- 
tion opportunities.  The  President  said  in  his 
Message  on  Higher  Education.  "If  we  are  to 
make  higher  education  financially  accessible 
to  all  who  are  qualified,  then  our  colleges 
must  be  prepared  both  for  the  diversity  of 
their  goals  and  the  seriousness  of  their  in- 
tent." To  encourage  basic  structural  change 
in  higher  education  and  to  provide  new  and 
more  meaningful  educational  options  for  stu- 
dents, the  President  proposes  to  establish 
the  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

For  too  long  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  has  aggravated  rather 
than  solved  problems.  In  many  cases,  the 
Federal  Government  has  hired  universities  to 
do  work  which  has  had  little  or  no  relation- 
ship to  their  essential  functions.  The  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Higher  Education  will 
forge  a  new  and  constructive  partnership  for 
basic  change  and  innovation  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  I  will 
return  tomorrow  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
Foundation  proposal.  Today,  however,  let  me 
make  clear  that  I  am  personally  responsible 
for,  and  am  committed  to  the  specific  design 
of  the  Foundation. 

It  has  been  carefully  drawn  up  to  achieve 
independent  yet  coordinated  action.  It  will 
be  an  agency  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  run  by  a 
Presidentially-appointed  Director,  and  ad- 
vised by  a  strong  Board.  The  Director  of  the 
Foundation  will  have  close  working  relation- 
ships with  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  Director  of  the  proposed  National 
Institute  of  Education.  Since  this  Adminis- 
tration has  made  it  clear  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  is  the  chief  education  of- 
ficer, I  intend  to  ask  the  Director  of  the 
Foundation  to  report  to  me  through  him. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  S.  669,  Introduced 
by  Chairman  Pell,  includes  a  Foundation,  as 
well  as  a  National  Institute  of  Eduoatlon,  an- 
other key  request  of  the  President  In  the  area 
of  education  reform.  NXF  is  also  before  you 
as  S.  434.  which  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
Prouty.  It  would  ap^pear  that  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  share  with  the  President 
a  major  concern  for  t^e  reform  and  revltal-- 
leatlon  of  education  in  this  Nation.  I  believe 
that  our  differences  can  be  readily  resolved 
and  we  can  get  on  with  the  task  at  hand — 
making  education  more  exciting,  more  chal- 
lenging and  more  productive. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  consulted 
frequently  with  representatives  of  the  higher 
education  community  and  of  the  Congress  In 
an  attempt  to  reach  accommodation  on  a 
higher  education  bill  which  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  concerned.  These  consultations 
have  resulted  in  several  important  changes 
In  this  year's  prop>osals  over  last  year's.  We 
have,  for  example,  added  a  new  component  to 


our  student  aid  proposals — cost  of  education 
loans — which  will  provide  benefits  identical 
to  those  currently  received  by  students  under 
the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program, 
enabling  low  and  middle  income  students  to 
attend  higher  tuition  institutions.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Members  of  Congress  and  lead- 
ers in  the  higher  education  community,  we 
have  also  proposed  a  new  program  of  loan 
insurance  for  private  college  facilities  and  re- 
quested extension  of  existing  authority  for 
direct  loans  and  grants  under  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act.  Finally,  our  con- 
sultations have  resulted  in  important 
changes  In  our  proposal  for  the  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education.  We  have 
removed  from  the  Foundation  the  programs 
which  clouded  its  reformist  image  last  year, 
and  we  have,  as  noted,  modified  its  structure 
to  place  it  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act 
also  contains  a  number  of  otjier  titles  and 
provisions  which  either  extend  or  modify 
many  existing  provisions  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion ntcllltles  Act,  and  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Commissioner  Marland  will 
discuss  these  modifications  with  you  in  de- 
tail. 

CONCLTTBION 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  prompt  Congressional  action 
on  the  President's  proposals  for  higher  edu- 
cation. Failure  to  act  immediately  could 
mean  a  denial  of  much-needed  support  for 
as  many  as  one  mUUon  students  who  have 
not  previously  had  access  to  Federal  student 
aid  programs.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  We 
must  act  now  in  order  to  assure  students  and 
institutions  alike  that  Federal  resources  will 
be  avtUlable  for  the  opening  of  school  in  the 
faU. 

The  theme  common  to  all  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's higher  education  proposals  Is  ex- 
panding higher  education  opportunities  for 
all  who  can  benefit  frdm  them.  The  President 
called  for  a  "new  kind  of  engagement  be- 
tween all  the  citizens  of  our  society  and  our 
system  of  higher  education."  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  Join  in  this  exciting  new  effort  to 
make  good  on  our  National  commitment  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 


SST  SCARE  EVAPORATES 


HALT  HEROIN  IMPORTS  AT 
SOURCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  her- 
oin addiction  is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today.  There  are 
more  than  500,000  heroin  addicts  in  the 
country  today,  a  quarter  of  them  teen- 
agers. 

It  is  the  greatest  single  cause  of  death 
among  young  persons  between  the  a«es 
of  18  and  35.  It  is  a  major  cause  of 
street  crime  in  our  cities. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  heroin  brought 
into  this  country  comes  from  Turkey  and 
15  percent  from  Mexico — ^two  of  Amer- 
ica's political  and  economic  allies. 

It  is  not  enough  to  spend  millions  fight- 
ing drug  addiction  at  home  while  the 
poppies  grow  freely  abroad  and  produce 
a  bumper  crop  of  opium.  We  must  strike 
at  the  source. 

That  is  why  I  am  Joining  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  other 
Senators  in  cosponsoring  Senate  Reso- 
lution 64,  calling  on  the  President  to  use 
all  necessary  diplomatic  and  economic 
means  to  curtail  the  production  of  heroin 
abroad  and  to  halt  it  from  being  illegally 
Imported  into  the  United  States. 


Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
more  than  a  year,  now,  we  have  heard 
a  concentrated  and  almost  unending 
stream  of  chaises  concerning  the  SST 
and  environmental  pollution.  At  times  it 
seemed  as  though  reason  and  fact  were 
to  be  given  no  weight  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  problem.  The  campaign  of 
the  opponents  of  the  SST  was  so  massive 
that  it  seemed  to  defy  the  possibility  of  a 
factual  debate  or  even  a  dialog  based 
upon  the  truth. 

As  so  often  Is  the  case,  however,  the 
critics  of  the  SST  have  modified  their 
own  punch.  They  have  indulged  in  so 
much  verbal  oveiidll  that  the  Members 
of  Congress,  some  segments  of  the  press, 
and  a  greater  and  greater  number  of 
American  laymen  are  now  beginning  to 
understand  the  truth. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  environmental 
arguments  against  the  supersonic  trans- 
port are  so  negligible  that  they  do  not 
deserve  to  be  taken  seriously  in  a  deci- 
sion ovQ-  whether  the  United  States  is 
to  be  permitted  to  build  two  prototypes 
of  this  airplane  of  the  future. 

As  the  newspaper,  the  National  Ob- 
server, observed  on  March  8  the  environ- 
mental arguments  against  the  SST  "are 
now  in  tatters." 

The  newspaper  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  a  warning  from  Dr.  James  Mc- 
Donald, a  University  of  Arizona  physics 
teacher  who  argued  that  a  fleet  of  SST's 
would  cause  atmospheric  chsmges  and 
expose  Americans  to  enough  greater  ra- 
diation that  it  would  cause  an  extra  5,000 
to  10,000  cases  of  skin  cancer  in  the 
United  States.  It  pointed  out  that  Repre- 
sentative Sylvio  Conte,  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  voted  against  the  SST  last  year 
drew  from  Dr.  McDonald  the  fact  that 
he  once  held  a  belief  that  flying  saucers 
may  have  been  responsible  for  the  power 
brownouts  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States. 

Because  of  the  importance  that  has 
been  given  to  the  environmental  argu- 
ments against  the  SST — although  very 
few  of  them  ever  held  even  a  small  degree 
of  relevance — I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  National  Observer  article  en- 
titled "Envlroimiental  Scare  Over  SST 
Evaporates"  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ENVIKON  MENTAL   SCAKX    Ovn    SST   EVAPOKATES 

(By  Jude  Wanniski) 

The  environmental  arguments  against  the 
supersonic  transport  (SST)  are  now  in  tat- 
ters. As  a  result,  chances  have  improved  that 
later  this  month  Congress  will  decide  to  go 
ahead  with  the  airplane.  Of  aU  the  horrify- 
ing concerns  raised  by  the  environmental 
lobby  against  the  SST,  not  one  has  survived 
a  barrage  of  Intense  scientific  scrutiny. 

In  hearings  last  week  before  a  House  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee,  the  Coalition 
Against  the  SST  showed  its  desperation.  The 
most  serious  ecological  warning  came  from 
Dr.  James  McDonald,  a  University  of  Arizona 
physicist,  who  argued  that  a  fleet  of  SST's 
would  cause  atmospheric  changes  that  would 
expose  Americans  to  greater  radiation,  that 
exposure  would  cause  an  extra  5,000  to  10,000 
cases  of  skin  cancer  in  the  United  States. 
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This  theory  was  too  much  for  B«p.  Silvio 
Cont«,  a  Massachuisctta  Republican  who  laat 
year  voted  against  the  S8T.  Mr.  Conte  asked 
I>r.  McDonald  If  the  physicist  also  believee, 
as  Mr.  Conte  was  told,  that  flying  saucers 
may  have  been  responsible  for  the  power 
brown-outs  In  the  Northeastern  United 
States. 

"I've  kept  the  same  open  mind  on  TTFOs  as 
I  have  on  the  SST."  said  Dr.  McDonald,  who 
thereupon  tirged  Mr.  Conte  to  scour  the  Air 
Force  archives  for  himself  to  see  the  evidence 
that  points  to  the  probability  of  the  ejdat- 
enoe  of  flying  saucers.  "I  wish  I  had  the 
time,"  sighed  Mr.  Oonte. 

The  most  Important  testimony  came  from 
Dr.  William  Kellogg,  associate  director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research. 
I>r.  Kellogg  last  year  chaired  a  symposium 
of  physicists  that  reviewed  the  climatic  ef- 
fects of  the  SST.  It  concluded  that  although 
aome  additional  research  was  needed,  there 
Is  no  concrete  reason  for  holding  up  SST 
prototype  development. 

Dr.  S.  Kred  Singer,  deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Geophysical  Union's  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  also  gave  the  project  a  green 
light.  He  told  the  subcommittee  he  Is  "96 
per  cent  sure"  the  SST  would  have  no  signi- 
ficant harmfiU  effect  on  the  environment. 
And  within  two  years,  before  the  United 
States  would  have  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  go  from  prototype  to  production  of  SSTs, 
he  believes  he  can  be  "99.99  per  cent  sure." 

The  environmental  lobby  should  be  de- 
lighted with  Its  success  to  date.  Through 
the  lobby's  pressures,  the  Administration 
has  ruled  out  SST  flights  over  land,  elimi- 
nating the  sonlc-bootn  problem.  It  has  also 
pledged  that  should  the  SST  fall  to  get  a 
clean  bill  of  health  from  the  scientific  re- 
search of  the  next  two  years,  the  plane 
will  not  be  built.  Further,  the  contractors 
now  promise  that  the  SST  will  be  cleaner 
and  quieter  than  any  of  the  commercial 
Jets  now  in  use.  And  If  It  doeen't  meet 
these  higher  standards,  oays  the  Adminis- 
tration, It  will  not  be  certified. 

But  the  lobby,  the  Coalition  Against  the 
SST,  is  not  happy.  It  simply  doesn't  want 
the  airplane  built.  A  year  ago,  the  coali- 
tion— which  includes  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  Environmental 
Defense  F\md — argued  that  the  SST  side- 
line noise  was  too  high,  that  it  measured 
134  EPNdb  (effective  perceived  noise  In 
decibels) .  The  ooaUtlon  insisted  the  SST  be 
required  to  meet  the  new  regulations  for 
subsonic  Jets,  106  EPNdb.  The  engine  con- 
tractor. General  Electric,  redesigned  the 
engine.  It  now  says  It  will  meet  the  108 
EPNdb  standard.  The  Sierra  Club  now  in- 
sists  the  requirement  be  made  96  EPNdb. 

KKACnOK  AOAIMST  PSOCKXSS 

Xit.  Singer  has  a  theory  about  these  ob- 
jections. "Why  has  there  been  so  much 
fuss  raised  about  the  SST?  Why  Is  the  con- 
flict focused  on  this  particular  new  tech- 
nology? I  think  the  answer  is  complex,  but 
perhaps  one  of  the  impKirtant  reasons  is 
that  the  SST  has  bec(xne  a  symbol.  In  my 
view,  we  are  witnessing  here  a  general  re- 
action against  all  technological  progress, 
and  against  basic  science  Itself,  on  the 
part  of  a  coalition  of  people  which — para- 
doxically— Includes  scientists." 

In  this  view,  the  environmental  opposi- 
tion to  the  SST  Is  largely  nnreasonlng, 
more  a  visceral  yearning  to  see  technolog- 
ical progress  frozen  while  a  way  is  found 
to  cleanse  water  and  air.  Of  course,  this  1b 
a  hopeless  ideal,  even  a  counter-productive 
one,  especially  since  the  United  States  is 
profoundly  enmeshed  In  global  economics. 
Indeed,  only  by  more  rapid  advances  in  the 
"right  kinds"  of  technology  w«l  the  naUon 
outrace  pollution. 

Before  the  end  of  this  month.  Congress 
will  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  SST 


Is  the  "right  kind"  of  technology,  a  deci- 
sion that  should  be  easier  now  that  the  en- 
vironmental Issues  have  become  clearer. 
The  queeilon  now:  Is  the  SST  an  economi- 
oally  sound  proposltloa? 

Here,  the  Administration  and  the  avia- 
tion Industry  acknowledge  they  will  not 
really  know  until  the  prototypes  are  com- 
pleted and  flight-tested.  But  they  insist  the 
stakes  are  so  high  and  the  odds  are  so  fa- 
vorable that  It  would  be  near  criminal  not 
to  take  the  gamble.  The  Government  has 
already  Invested  tl  billion;  it  will  take 
*300,000,000  to  complete  the  prototypes. 

Since  the  British  and  French  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  well  ahead  in  SST  development, 
the  Administration  says  there  is  the  real 
possibility  that  if  the  Congress  says  "no" 
on  the  SST  a  lot  of  unpleasant  things 
could  happen:  a  loss  of  ISO.OOO  Jobs  In  the 
U.S.  aircraft  Industry;  an  accumulative  lose, 
by  1965,  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  of  more 
than  &0  billion;  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
not  only  the  %l  billion  so  far  invested,  which 
would  be  repaid  through  royalties,  but  more 
than  96  billion  In  corporate  and  personal  in- 
come taxes. 

Private  Industry  is  in  no  position  to 
gamble  another  9300,000,000  to  flnd  out  if 
the  SST  will  prove  economic.  The  Industry 
already  has  a  9139,000,000  investment  In  the 
plane,  and  If  the  prototypes  show  an  eco- 
nomic potential,  the  contractors  will  have 
to  find  more  than  94  billion  for  production. 
The  Government  Is  playing  for  bigger  stakes. 
If  the  SST  Is  not  built,  Industry's  loss  of 
potential  profits  would  be  small  compared 
with  the  staggering  losses  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  faoe  In  damage  to  a  basic  In- 
dustry. On  this  reasoning,  the  House  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  last  week  gave  Its 
nod.  by  a  7-to-2  vote,  to  the  SST. 

The  environmentalists  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  chief  reason  the  SST  is  attractive 
to  the  world's  airline  companies,  although 
this  same  reason  promises  a  beneficial  Im- 
pact on  the  environment ;  The  SST  woiild  be 
twice  as  productive  as  the  most  productive 
subsonic  Jet,  the  Boeing  747.  Thus,  it  would 
take  half  as  many  SSTs  as  7478  to  handle 
transoceanic  traffic. 

KHXTOBXCAL  TKAP 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  continuing  ad- 
vances in  productivity  In  commercial  air- 
craft, the  skies  would  be  swarming  with 
airplanes  to  handle  the  demand  and  air- 
ports would  have  to  be  10  times  their  current 
size.  WlUlam  Magruder,  director  of  SST  de- 
velopment in  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, points  out  that  It  would  take  60,000 
DC-Ss  to  handle  the  air  traffic  now  served  by 
the  U.S.  Jet  fleet  of  8,000. 

In  a  way,  the  OoaUtlon  Against  the  SST 
has  been  trapped  by  Its  own  rhetoric.  It 
built  the  SST  into  "an  ecological  disaster" 
of  such  monstrous  proportions — In  the  proc- 
ess allying  Itself  with  forces  that  don't 
want  the  SST  built  no  matter  how  benign 
its  environmental  Impact — ^that  It  cannot 
now  gracefully  back  away. 

The  same  ooallUon,  which  Includes  the 
American  Federation  of  Scientists  smd  the 
Council  for  a  Liveable  World,  also  came  to- 
gether to  lobby  against  antlballlstlc  missiles. 
When  these  groups  Join  together,  seeking 
strength  In  unity,  they  give  up  lndep>endence 
of  action,  They  flnd  they  can't  peel  out  from 
the  coalition  once  they  get  what  they  would 
normally  feel  is  a  reasonable  compromise. 
They  must  fight  to  the  bitter  end  with  non- 
negotiable  demands. 

The  ooalltlon  will  continue  to  push  the 
skin -cancer  theory,  but  not  with  any  en- 
thu9la!!m.  It  recognizes  it  now  must  battle 
the  airplane  on  economic  grounds,  and  last 
week  presented  an  economic  case. 

Russell  Brown,  a  young  chemical  engi- 
neer from  Idaho,  appeared  on  the  coalition's 
behalf,  submitting  a  paper  that  "pr-^ves"  the 
SST  could  not  compete  with  the  747.  When 


a  subcommittee  member  praised  him  for 
his  testimony,  Mr.  Brown  could  not  resist 
boasting  that  he  had  worked  out  his  cal- 
ctilatlons  "In  two  evenings  at  a  dining-room 
table. '  The  arithmetic,  he  said,  was  eo  simple 
that  "any  eighth-grader  could  do  it." 


INTERNATIONAL  DECADE  OP  OCEAN 
EXPLORATION 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  little  heralded  programs  of  marine 
science,  but  one  which  promises  great 
return  to  the  United  States,  is  the  Inter- 
national DecsMle  of  Ocean  Exploration. 
Thla  program,  presently  housed  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  will  em- 
phasize the  following  goals  during  this 
decade: 

First,  preserving  the  ocean  environ- 
ment by  accelerating  scientific  observa- 
tions of  the  natural  state  of  the  oceans 
and  its  interactions  with  the  coastal 
margin; 

Second,  improve  environmental  fore- 
casting; 

Third,  expand  seabed  assessment  ac- 
tivities; 

Fourth,  develop  an  ocean  monitoring 
system  through  design  and  deployment 
of  ocean  data  buoys; 

Fifth,  improve  worldwide  data  ex- 
change: and 

Sixth,  acceleration  of  planning  for  in- 
ternational sharing  of  resix>nslblUties 
and  costs  for  ocean  exploration. 

On  February  25,  Mr.  Peenan  D.  Jen- 
nings, recently  appointed  head  of  NSF's 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion program,  addressed  the  American 
Oceanic  Organization.  His  speech  Is  a 
concise  description  of  the  IDOE.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Preskntatiok    to    thk    Amkbican    Oceanic 
OaoANizATioir 

(By  Feenan  D.  Jennings) 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  address 
this  meeting  of  the  American  Oceanic  Or- 
ganization. In  particular,  I  am  pleased  be- 
cause this  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have 
had  to  discuss  the  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  E^xploration  program  outside  of  the 
foundation. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Vice  President 
assigned  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  the  decade  program  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  in  November  of  1969  as  one 
of  the  President's  five  initiatives  In  marine 
sciences  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent said  the  United  States  would  propose 
emphasis  In  the  International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration  on  the  following  goals : 

(I)  Preserve  the  ocean  environment  by 
accelerating  scientific  observations  of  the 
natural  state  of  the  ocean  and  its  inter- 
actions with  the  coastal  margin — to  provide 
a  basis  for  (A)  asswwlng  and  predicting  nutn- 
induced  and  natural  modifications  of  the 
character  of  the  oceans;  (B)  identifying 
damaging  or  irreversible  effects  ol  waste  dis- 
posal at  sea,  and  (C)  comprehending  the 
interaction  of  various  levels  of  marine  life 
to  permit  steps  to  prevent  depletion  or  ex- 
tinction of  valuable  species  as  a  result  of 
man's  activities. 

(8)  Improve  environmental  forecasting  to 
help  reduce  hazards  to  life  and  property  and 
permit  more  efficient  use  of  nuulne  re- 
sources— by  Improving  physical  and  mathe- 
matical models  of  the  ocean  and  atmosphere 
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which  will  provide  the  basis  for  increased 
accuracy,  timeliness,  and  geographic  preci- 
sion of  environmental  forecasts; 

(3)  Expand  seabed  assessment  activities 
to  permit  better  management — domestically 
and  internationally — of  marine  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  by  acquiring 
needed  knowledge  of  seabed  topography, 
structure,  physical  and  dynamic  properties, 
and  resource  potential,  and  to  assist  indus- 
try in  planning  more  detailed  Investiga- 
tions. 

(4)  Develop  an  ocean  monitoring  system 
to  facilitate  prediction  of  oceanographic  and 
atmospheric  conditions — through  design  and 
deployment  of  oceanographic  data  buoys  and 
other  remote  sensing   platforms; 

(6)  Improve  worldwide  data  exchange 
through  modernizing  and  standardizing  na- 
tional and  international  marine  data  ocdlec- 
tlon,  processing  and  distribution;  and 

(6)  Accelerate  decade  planning  to  Increase 
opportunities  for  international  sharing  of 
responsibilities  and  costs  for  ocean  explora- 
tion, and  to  assure  better  use  of  limited  ex- 
ploration capabilities. 

As  you  must  recognize,  the  goals  which  I 
have  Just  quoted  are  rather  broad  In  their 
scope,  and  much  of  the  effort  during  this 
first  year  has  been  devoted  to  refining  an 
operating  phUosophy  for  the  conduct  of  the 
program  and  in  identifying  more  specifically, 
scientific  problems  upon  which  we  should 
fociu  our  attention. 

First.  I  would  like  to  outline  three  basic 
points  of  philosophy  which  have  been  used 
to  shajM  the  program  and  which  we  will 
use  for  the  management  of  the  projects  dur- 
ing the  coming  years. 

(1)  The  goals  assigned  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent were,  in  my  opinion,  well  chosen  in  that 
they  all  Involved  an  examination  of  man's 
Interaction  with  the  oceans.  We  recognized 
that  a  fiedgllng  program  such  as  ours  woxUd 
have  to  be  designed  carefully  to  avoid  du- 
plicating the  prerogatives  and  even  the  as- 
signed responsibilities  of  on-going  Federal 
agency  programs.  This  meant,  for  example, 
that  we  should  not  Involve  ourselves  with 
research  into  tsunamis,  tides,  mapping  and 
charting,  fisheries  research  or  operational 
prediction  systems,  all  of  which  are  responsi- 
bilities of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration.  Nor  would  we  in- 
volve ourselves  in  detailed  geological  surveys 
which  are  rightfully  the  task  of  the  U.S. 
Geological  Svurey;  nor  in  an  examination  of 
the  environmental  quality  of  rivers  and  estu- 
aries which,  at  first  glance,  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  environmental  protection 
agency  and  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministration. Having  blocked  out  those  areas 
which  were  not  our  concern,  we  then  at- 
tempted to  arrive  at  an  operational  philos- 
ophy which  would  take  advantage  of  exist- 
ing talent  and  resources,  to  stretch  the 
money  available  to  IDOE  as  far  as  possible 
in  attaining  the  goals  outlined.  We  concluded 
that  IDOE  and  other  agencies  could  enhance 
each  other's  activities.  This  could  be  done 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other 
agencies  by  encouraging  cooperation  on  re- 
search projects.  For  example,  the  Navy  In 
pursuit  of  an  oceanographic  environmental 
prediction  capability,  might  support  research 
in  air/sea  interaction;  the  IDOE,  charged 
with  the  task  of  improving  environmental 
forecasting  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  would 
also  need  to  exsimlne  the  processes  involved 
in  the  exchange  of  matter  and  energy  be- 
tween the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans.  If 
we  eould  oombine  our  Interests  and  our 
support  In  looking  at  large-scale  air/sea  in- 
teraction processes,  it  would  benefit  the  goals 
of  both  the  Navy  and  the  decade  programs. 

The  other  method  by  which  we  could 
stretch  our  resources,  and  which  was  an  In- 
herent part  of  the  decade  program,  would 
be  to  encourage  and  foster  International  co- 
operation in  programs  to  which  an  partic- 
ipating oQuntrlfls  actively  contribute.  Thus, 


we  will  seek  Joint  support  of  the  IDOE  scien- 
tific investigations  from  other  countries 
whenever   it   is   mutually   advantageous   to 

do  BO. 

(2)  We  have  attempted  to  Identify,  within 
the  broad  goals  outlined  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, rather  specific  scientific  problems  which 
are — at  this  time — particularly  susceptible  to 
a  concerted  attack  by  the  research  commu- 
nity. This  may  be  occasioned  by  the  state 
of  our  theoretical  understanding  of  a  prob- 
lem, or  by  recent  advances  in  our  technolog- 
ical capabilities  to  examine  the  problem,  or 
by  some  combination  of  these  and  the 
scientific  community's  present  Involvement 
In  them. 

(3)  Having  identified  the  problems  which 
are  particularly  amendable  to  solution  by  a 
concerted  effort,  we  would  then  focus  the 
necessary  scientific  talent  on  the  problem, 
and  provide  enough  resources,  in  terms  of 
technology,  equipment,  and  technical  assist- 
ance, to  offer  the  hope  of  really  obtaining  the 
answers  to  significant  questions.  The  com- 
bined results  of  these  philosophies  is  a  pro- 
gram which  focuses  on  a  very  few  carefully 
Identified  scientific  problems  and  which  in- 
volves most  of  the  scientists  concerned  with 
those  problems  on  an  inter-instltutlonal,  in- 
ter-agency, international  basis. 

Those  philosophies  then  are  the  major 
operating  tenets  of  the  program. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  the  program- 
matic aspects  of  the  IDOE.  Three  of  this  six 
goals  outlined  by  the  Vice-President  fall  into 
categories  which  I  would  define  as  support 
functions : 

( 1 )  The  first  of  these  Is  the  development  of 
technology  for  monitoring  the  environment. 
While  we  recognize  the  importance  of  apply- 
ing truly  modern  technology  to  oceanic  In- 
vestigations, we  do  not  believe  that  the  level 
of  funding  presently  avaUable  to  the  program 
will  permit  the  support  of  technological  de- 
velopment in  the  general  sense.  Instead,  we 
will  support  that  technology  required  by  the 
IDOE  scientific  programs  as  necessary.  This 
will  Involve  participation  by  industry  where- 
ever  possible.  As  the  program  grows  In  size 
and  sophistication,  increasing  involvement 
of  the  technological  excellence  of  industry 
will  be  required.  In  addition,  we  will  foster 
the  growth  of  the  Natlotial  Oceanographic 
Instrumentation  Center  by  supporting  that 
organization's  direct  Involvement  in  the  test- 
ing, calibration,  and  engineering  evaluation 
of  the  Instruments  to  be  used  in  the  scientific 
program. 

(3)  The  second  support  function  Involves 
the  Improvement  of  national  and  interna- 
tional data  exchange  through  modernization 
and  standardization  of  our  present  systems. 
Once  again  we  decided  that  it  was  not  feasi- 
ble to  support  such  a  program  in  general 
terms,  but  that  it  would  benefit  the  scientific 
research  efforts  as  well  as  the  existing  data 
management  organizations  if  we  were  to 
Involve  the  data  centers  directly  in  the 
scientific  projects.  Accordingly,  we  have  made 
arrangements  by  which  the  environmental 
data  centers  of  NOAA  and  the  sorting  centers 
of  the  Smithsonian  will  participate  in  the 
IDOE  through  the  following  procedures:  (A) 
the  data  centers  will  review  the  research  pro- 
posals submitted  to  the  IDOE  by  the  scientific 
community  to  insure  that  adequate  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  reduction  and  pro- 
cessing of  the  scientific  data  resulting  from 
the  work;  (B)  the  data  centers  and  the 
scientists  win  agree  on  formats  for  sub- 
mission of  the  data  and  on  schedules  for  de- 
livery of  the  data  to  the  centers;  and,  (C) 
the  data  centers  will  estimate  the  added  costs 
of  handling  data  resulting  from  the  decade 
program,  over  and  above  their  on-going  re- 
sponslbaities,  so  Mutt  proper  funding  for 
those  centers  may  be  provided  by  the  IDOE. 

(8)  T)i»  third  support  function — which  is 
really  more  of  an  objective — concerns  inter- 
natlopal   sharing  <A  teq>oiMiU>lUtles.  In   a 


sense  the  decade  program — as  we  see  It — ^is 
quite  different  from  previous  International 
cooperative  studies  of  the  oceans.  For  ex- 
ample, the  international  Indian  Ocean  ex- 
pedition and  the  international  cooperative 
investigations  of  the  tropical  Atlantic  con- 
cern themselves  with  cooperative  assaults 
on  a  given  geographic  area  of  the  world 
oceans.  The  IDOE  on  the  other  hand,  will 
focus  on  scientific  problems  which  will  naore 
properly  Involve  cooperation  between  various 
countries  on  a  scientist-to-sclentlst  basis, 
rather  than  a  broad  commitment  from  each 
country  to  mount  an  exploratory  expedition 
to  a  given  geographic  area  in  an  agreed 
upon  time  period. 

Thus,  the  major  emphasis  on  Interna- 
tional coopteratlon  wlU  be  to  Insure  that  the 
principal  Investigators  In  this  country  con- 
tact their  counterparts  in  other  countries 
and  encourage  their  participation  in  the 
programs  whenever  possible.  In  addition,  we 
at  the  program  management  level  will  pre- 
sent our  overall  program  plan  to  intergovern- 
mental organizations  in  order  to  obtain  their 
assistance  and  support. 

Having  presented  to  you  our  general  ap- 
proach to  the  management  of  the  decade 
program,  I  would  now  like  to  describe  the 
scientific  programs  which  we  have  identi- 
fied within  each  of  the  three  broad  goals  out- 
lined by  the  vice  president. 

Although  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  mOK 
Is  to  stimulate  integrated  long-term  studies 
of  environmental  quality  of  the  ocean,  M 
quickly  became  apparent  to  the  office  that 
markedly  larking  was  any  set  of  baseline 
data  or  other  Information  against  which  the 
validity  and  objectives  of  proposals  could  be 
weighed.  Unless  such  information  is  obtained, 
there  Is  the  danger  of  ending  the  decade 
without  answering  Important  questions  re- 
lating to  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

Two  national  academy  of  sciences  panels 
met  in  1970  with  the  primary  intent  of  Iden- 
tifying pollutants  of  concern  in  the  marine 
environment.  The  first,  ONEM  (Global  Net- 
work for  Environmental  Monitoring — IBP: 
NAS) ,  listed  among  the  elements  and  com- 
pounds of  concern  a  suite  of  heavy  and 
transitional  metals  including  mercury,  lead, 
cadmium,  arsenic,  copper,  and  zinc;  oil  and 
hydrocarbons  of  petrochemical  origin;  chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbons;  eind  polychlorlnated 
biphenyls.  Subsequently,  a  second  panel 
(NASOO — Williams  College)  reoonunanded 
that  no  monitoring  program  be  supported 
until  the  completion  of  adequate  baseline 
studies  which  identified  sources  and  rates  of 
input,  presence  or  absence  of  specific  pol- 
lutants, and  concentrations  occurring  In  the 
ocean  at  present.  The  panel  estimated  that 
the  goal  ooxUd  be  reached  In  one  to  two 
years. 

To  accomplish  the  objectives  outlined  at 
the  Williams  College  conference,  primary 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  «tudy  of 
the  areal  and  shore-seaward  distribution  of 
pollutants,  focusing  on  sources  of  injection 
Into  the  marine  envlroxunent.  Speclflcally. 
these  Include  (1)  rivers  (seaward  from  their 
mouths),  (3)  the  atmosphere,  and  (3)  acci- 
dental or  intentional  spillage — ^the  first,  best 
studied  where  water  enters  the  ocean  from 
areas  of  high  population  and  Industrial  den- 
sity; the  second,  at  points  remote  from  land 
but  under  the  major  wind  systems. 

Recognizing  that  associated  problems  dif- 
fer from  one  geographical  area  to  another, 
the  office  has  invited  study  proposals  with 
the  Intent  of  supporting  separate  studies  In 
the  North  Atlantic,  NcvUieast  Pacific  and 
OuU  of  Mexico.  The  objectives  are:  n 

(1)  To  Identify  major  suspected  and  un- 
suspected poUutants  and  their  soiirces; 

(2)  To  Identify  ocean  processes  affecting 
the  dispersal,  sedimentation,  and  fate  of  pol- 
lutants; 

(8)  To  Identify  or  predict  the  impact  of 
poUutants  on  the  bloqifaere  as  wall  as  thalz 
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effect  on  esthetic  and  commercl"!  uses  of  the 
oce&ns;  and 

(4)  To  Identify  arects  of  the  ocean  where 
one  might  expect  to  find  high  concentrations 
of  pollutants. 

Using  these  guidelines,  surveys  to  obtain 
baseline  information  of  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  specific  pollutants  and  their  con- 
centrations In  the  biota,  sediments,  and  wa- 
ter will  be  made  preceding  the  study  pro- 
grams. Once  completed,  the  studies  will  pro- 
vide adequate  Information  to  permit  the  logi- 
cal development  of  sophisticated  research 
projects  to  study  the  biological  amplification, 
chemical  reactions,  ultimate  fate  and  effect 
of  pollutants  and  so  forth.  We  hare  identified 
responsible  groups  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific and  are  considering  the  {iroper  approach 
to  the  gulf  and  Caribbean. 

In  addition  to  the  pollutant  baseline 
studies,  we  hope  to  support  a  program  to 
determine  the  present  day  distribution  pat- 
terns of  all  the  most  important  oceanic 
tracers — both  physical  and  chemical — along 
north-south  transects  of  the  three  major 
oceans  of  the  world.  This  work  will  be  im- 
portant to  our  program  In  environmental 
quality,  and  to  our  long-range  Interests  In 
predicting  environmental  conditions. 

In  the  area  of  environmental  prediction, 
we  feel  much  more  comfortable  In  identify- 
ing those  scientific  problems  which  hold  the 
most  hope  for  pay-off  to  the  benefit  of  man. 
The  progress  In  tKrth  the  theory  and  the 
measurement  of  upwelling  processes  over  the 
pest  few  years  has  reached  the  point  where 
a  concerted  scientific  research  effort  into 
coastal  uprwelllr.g  systems  may  give  us  the 
capability  to  make  some  early  attempts  at 
predicting  the  onset  of  upwelling.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  over  60  percent  of  the 
world*  fish  catch  Is  made  In  upwelling  areas. 
If  we  are  able  to  Improve  our  capability  to 
predict  the  onset  of  upwelling  and  to  under- 
stand the  processes  taking  place  within  the 
food  chain,  it  will  surely  result  In  an  In- 
crease in  man's  use  of  the  oceans  as  a  source 
of  food. 

Another  program  which  presently  has  the 
attention  of  the  majority  of  East  Coast  phys- 
ical oceanographers  is  the  study  of  the  role 
of  medium-scale  eddy  proeessee  In  ocean  cir- 
cmlation.  As  a  result  of  the  work  over  the 
last  several  decades  we  now  know  something 
about  the  mean  circulation  of  the  oceans, 
but  we  have  no  real  understanding  of  the 
perturbations  which  take  place.  We  also 
know  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  energy 
Involved  In  such  jjerturbatlons  occurs  on 
scales  equivalent  to  the  quasl-geostrophic 
eddies  which  have  been  observed  in  the 
Northern  Atlantic  over  the  past  several  years. 
We  bofw  to  support  a  program  which  at- 
tempts to  delineate  these  eddies  with  the 
ultimate  goal  of  understanding  the  dynamic 
processes  which  control  their  generation  and 
decay. 

Another  area  of  environmental  prediction 
which  in  my  opinion  holds  great  promise  for 
pay-off  Is  the  study  of  the  large-scale  air/ 
sea  Interaction  processes  taking  place  In  the 
north  Pacific.  We  are  considering  supporting 
a  program  of  synoptic  obeervatlons,  combined 
with  theory,  which  will  provide  us  with  the 
tinderstandlng  of  energy  exchange  between 
the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere.  The  goal  of 
the  program  Is  to  provide  the  proper  scien- 
tlllc  basis  for  increasing  our  long-range 
weather  forecasting  both  In  the  marine  en- 
rtronment  and  over  the  North  American 
Continent.  Other  Important  parts  of  our 
environmental  prediction  effort  are  an  ex- 
amination of  water  mass  formation  and 
abyssal  circulation  which  are  important  In 
the  distribution  of  heat  energy  and  pollu- 
tants m  the  ocean.  In  addition,  the  top  lay- 
ers of  sediments  from  areas  of  rapid  sedi- 
ment drepoeltlon  can  be  used  to  Identify 
climatic  changes  which  have  occurred  In 
tlM  past.  A  knowledge  of  such  changes  will 
■now  us  to  dstermine  whether  man  Is  In- 
fluencing changes  now  observed,  or,  whether 


they  are  naturally  cyclic  events  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  activities. 

In  the  area  of  seabed  assessment  we  hope 
to  focus  much  of  our  attention  on  the  study 
of  the  rift  valleys  of  the  mid-ocean  ridge  sys- 
tems to  determine  whether  the  hot  mineral 
brines  observed  In  the  Red  Sea — which  is 
Itself  a  rift  valley— might  also  be  taking  place 
In  the  deep  sea.  We  also  considered  that  the 
deep  ocean  trenches  should  be  studied  for 
two  reasons:  First,  men  are  considering  the 
deep  trenches  as  a  place  for  the  disposal  of 
some  kinds  of  wastes  on  the  basis  that  such 
waste  will  be  burled  as  the  sea  floor  slides 
under  the  continent;  and.  second,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  seismic  activity  associated  with 
the  ocean  trenches  and  there  is  a  good  possi- 
bility that  mineralization  may  also  be  tak- 
ing place  there.  We  intend,  therefore,  to  sup- 
port research  which  wUl  help  us  determine 
whether  our  theories  are  correct;  If  they  are. 
an  understanding  of  the  generating  mech- 
anisms may  help  ua  to  predict  the  occur- 
rence of  resources  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 

Our  understanding  of  the  geophysical 
framework  of  the  continental  margins  under 
the  oceems  of  the  world  Is  by  no  means  uni- 
form. We  believe  that  a  search  for  minerals 
on  these  margins  will  require  a  knowledge 
of  the  geophysics  of  these  areas  and  Intend 
to  support  studies  along  continental  shelves 
While  we  may  support  a  few  fine  grain  sur- 
veys to  look  at  the  geology  of  selected  areas, 
this  will  not  be  a  major  thrust  of  our  sea- 
bed program  on  the  continental  margins. 

I  am  personally  very  excited  about  the  sci- 
entific program  which  I  have  just  outlined 
because  this  Is  the  first  time  we  will  be  able 
to  bring  the  necessary  resources  to  bear  to 
provide  us  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
meaningful  answers  from  our  research.  Al- 
though I  cannot  tell  you  today  which  indi- 
vidual projects  will  be  funded  to  carry  out 
this  program.  I  can  say  that  if  we  expend  the 
money  according  to  our  present  plan  in  fiscal 
year  71.  we  will  spend  2.8  billion  in  environ- 
mental quality.  7.3  million  in  environmental 
prediction,  and  4-9  mlllloQ  In  seabed  assess- 
ment. In  1972  we  antlQlpate  that  these  ratios 
of  expenditures  will  shift  as  we  begin  to 
undertake  full-scale  investigations  Into  the 
quality  of  the  ocean  environment. 

The  phlloeophles  and  the  scientific  pro- 
gram which  I  have  just  described  have  been 
presented  to  and  approved  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation-International  Decade  of 
Ocean  Exploration  Advisory  Panel  made  up  of 
representatives  from  academic  institutions 
and  industry;  by  the  Inter-agency  decade 
planning  group  which  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  government  agencies; 
and,  tentatively,  by  the  lODE  planning  panel 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  Ocean 
Affairs  Board  and  National  Academy  of  En- 
gineering Marine  Board,  which  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  drafting  of  "an  oceanic  quest".  We 
will  continue  to  seek  the  advice  of  these 
groups  as  the  program  progresses. 

The  true  strength  and  ultimate  success  of 
the  International  Decade  Oceanography  pro- 
gram will  hinge  on  the  scientific  excellence  of 
the  research  effort.  While  we  will  not  ne- 
glect such  Important  aspects  as  international 
cooperation,  technological  advancement,  and 
the  proper  management  of  data,  our  major 
effort  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  di- 
rected toward  ensuring  that  the  programs  we 
support  are  of  the  highest  quality.  It  is  onlj 
through  this  approach  that  we  shall  make 
real  contributions  to  man's  understanding, 
treatment,  and  usage  of  the  oceans  diirlng 
the  coming  decade. 


FRANCO- AMERICAN    COOPERATION 
IN  CONTROL  OF  DRUG  TRAFFIC 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
obvious  that  any  effort  to  control  the 
dnig  tra£Qc  and  to  curb  drug  abuses  will 
require  International   coordination   for 


success.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  and  Prance. 
Our  close  cultiu-al  ties  and  the  attraction 
of  Paris  for  young  Americans,  our  rela- 
tive poeitions  in  the  Atlantic  Community 
and  Prance's  geographic  position  athwart 
the  immemorial  paths  of  trade  between 
East  and  West  all  require  intimate 
partnership  to  control  the  problems 
related  to  drugs. 

Over  a  year  ago,  I  visited  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  police  in  Paris 
and  spent  an  entire  day  in  discussion 
of  drug  problems  and  related  Juvenile 
offenses.  In  January  of  this  year  I  met 
with  the  Honorable  Arthur  K.  Watson, 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Prance  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  drug  problem  and  the  steps 
he  has  been  taking  to  improve  controls 
on  a  bilateral  basis.  The  Ambassador  has 
been  personally  committed  and  extremely 
active  in  this  area.  I  am  happy  to  observe 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  both  attitudes  and  practice 
during  the  year  that  has  elapsed  between 
these  two  conferences. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction, 
therefore,  to  note  that  the  United  States 
and  France  signed  a  historic  drug  control 
pact  on  February  26, 1971.  It  puts  the  two 
countries  squarely  on  record  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  Illicit  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drug  trafBc. 

The  agreement  was  signed  in  Paris  by 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  and 
French  Interior  Minister  Raymond 
Marcellln. 

It  is  historic  in  that  it  is  the  first  writ- 
ten cooperative  law  enforcement  agree- 
ment between  two  countries. 

The  pact,  which  Is  the  result  of  about  a 
year's  work  by  top  American  and  French 
officials,  spells  out  in  detail  how  narcotic 
agents  of  both  countries  work  together  in 
combatting  the  problem,  particularly 
trafficking  through  Prance. 

A  section  of  the  protocol  preamble  sets 
forth  its  basic  purpose.  It  says  in  part: 

Close  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance 
are.  therefore,  essential  to  enable  the  services 
to  meet  their  respective  obligations  in  com- 
batting the  traffic  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs. 

The  protocol  spells  out  in  detail  the 
stationing  of  American  personnel  in 
France  and  French  personnel  to  the 
United  States  to  work  in  the  common 
effort. 

It  also  outlines  how  the  two  govem- 
ments  will  conduct  Joint  investigations 
and  exchange  intelligence  and  pool  their 
resources.  American  agents  are  assigned 
to  Paris  and  Marseilles  and  two  French 
agents  are  already  assigned  to  the  New 
York  Office. 

Of  primary  importance  to  the  two 
covmtries  is  the  detection  of  heroin  con- 
version laboratories  in  southern  Prance 
and  the  interdicting  of  heroin  being 
shipped  into  the  United  States. 

Although  many  provisions  of  the  proto- 
col are  already  in  existence,  it  will  clari- 
fy duties  and  matters  of  cooperation. 

More  than  anything,  the  protocol  is 
symbolic  of  two  concerned  governments 
and  their  commitment  to  wage  a  vigor- 
ous attack  on  the  illicit  narcotics  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  strong  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  by  the  Nixon  administration 
to  stem  the  flow  of  illicit  drugs  from  Eu- 
rope to  America. 
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France  and  the  United  States  have 
worked  together  in  the  past  when  criti- 
cal problems  confronted  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  text  of  At- 
torney General  Mitchell's  statement 
made  at  the  signing  ceremony  in  Paris, 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  Monday,  March  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Depabtment  or  JUSTtCS, 

February  26,  1971. 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  read  the 
following  statement  during  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  between  France  and  the  United 
States  to  formalise  their  activities  in  the 
fight  against  international  trafficking  In 
drugs :  ^     . 

My  good  friend.  Minister  of  the  I&terlor 
Marcellln.  and  other  distinguished  officials 
and  guesu  of  France  and  the  United  SteUs: 
Our  action  today  in  signing  this  agreement 
is  another  noble  chapter  in  the  history  of 
comradeship  between  our  two  countries. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  we  first 
fought  together  to  achieve  liberty  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  this  century  we  have  twice  been  com- 
rades in  arms  to  preserve  liberty  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Today  our  two  nations  are.  In  a  sense, 
striking  another  blow  for  liberty. 

The  enemy  we  face  destroys  men's  liberty 
and  makes  them  slaves  of  a  druig  habit. 

Frenchmen  and  Americans  have  con- 
quered tyrants  together,  and  together  we 
can  put  an  end  to  this  growing  tyranny  of 
drugs. 

For  many  years,  both  of  our  countries  have 
been  attacking  the  narooUcs  traffic  together. 
We  have  Joined  other  nations  In  getting 
the  United  Nations  to  establish  a  special 
fund  to  fight  drug  abuse.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  United  States  has  pledged 
•2  million  to  this  fund  thU  year. 

France  and  the  United  States  played  lead- 
ing roles  during  the  recent  conference  on  the 
Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances  that 
ended  in  Vienna  last  Sunday.  I  would  Uke 
to  note  that  one  of  the  most  effective  rep- 
resentatives there  was  Dr.  Jean  MabUeau  of 
Prance,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Important 
Control  Measures  Committee. 

And.  of  course.  French  and  American  law 
enforcement  authorities  have  been  cooper- 
ating closely  in  striking  at  International  drug 
traffickers.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
In  arrests  and  seizures  in  both  countries. 

Today  we  are  formalizing  and  extending 
this  effort  through  this  agreement. 

Other  International  agreements  have  con- 
troUed  the  legitimate  production  of  drugs 
and  outlawed  all  other  production.  But  some- 
thing important  was  missing. 

This  agreement  provides  for  cooperation 
between  our  nations  in  drug  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  next  great  step  Is  for  other  countries 
concerned  with  the  drug  traffic  to  Join  in 
formal  agreements  for  police  cooperation  in 
this  field. 

If  America  and  Prance  dedicate  themselves 
to  rigid  enforcement  of  this  agreement. 

And  if  our  cooperation  can  light  the  way 
for  other  nations  to  make  and  enforce  simi- 
lar agreements  .  . . 

Then  I  predict  that  the  tyranny  of  narco- 
tics can  be  encircled  and  overthrown. 

The  Implementation  of  this  agreement  Is 
now  In  the  hands  of  the  French  Police  Ju- 
diclalre  and  the  American  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

I  am  proud  that  In  this  crusade,  as  In 
others  of  the  past,  the  banners  of  America 
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and    Prance    are    flying    together    in    the 
vanguard. 

On  thx   Dana  Fkoitt 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  has  Just 
signed  an  agreement  with  French  Interior 
Minister  Raymond  Marcellln  which  pledges 
the  United  SUtes  and  France  to  a  Joint  fight 
against  the  drug  trafllc. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  the  new  pact  commits 
the  two  countries  to  trade  information,  run 
Joint  investigations  and  station  French 
agento  In  the  United  States  and  VS.  agenU 
In  France. 

He  said  this  cooperation,  now  formalised 
In  writing,  already  has  resulted  in  the  seizure 
of  hundreds  of  pounds  of  dope  and  about  20 
arrests. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Bureau  reported  that  Its 
"canine  corps"  has  sniffed  out  large  quan- 
tities of  marijuana  and  hashish  at  entry 
ports,  enabling  agenU  to  make  more  than  175 
seizures. 

These  examples  of  Government  action  Il- 
lustrate one  aspect  of  the  drug  problem — 
dUrupting  the  traffic,  keeping  the  stuff  off 
the  market. 

Another  news  Item  underlines  the  other 
aspect,  which  probably  is  even  more  difficult 
than  enforcement — trying  to  talk  student 
addlcu  out  of  the  habit. 

An  organization  called  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Informa- 
tion Is  launching  a  training  program  for  pub- 
lic school  counselors  who  will  work  with  stu- 
dent drug  users  across  the  country  in  an 
effort  to  steer  them  off  the  dope. 

The  critical  need  for  both  tough  enforce- 
ment and  broad  antidrug  education  was 
pointed  up  again  the  other  day  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators.  The  school  officials 
were  given  the  results  of  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  public  school  students  In  Cincin- 
nati which  indicated  at  least  18  per  cent  had 
used  drugs.  And  80  per  cent  of  those  who 
admitted  using  drugs  said  they  would  not 
go  to  their  parents  for  help. 

This  underscores  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem as  well  as  the  difficulties  in  meeting  It. 
It  is  deadly  serious.  Any  steps,  by  way  of 
enforcement   or   education,   which   can   al- 
leviate the  problem  are  absolutely  essential. 


PEACE  CORPS 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion that  I  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  Peace  Corps  on  the  celebration  of 
its  10th  anniversary.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  sponsor  the  legislation  which  estab- 
lished and  authorized  the  Peace  Corps. 
It  Is,  therefore,  most  encouraging  to 
view  the  work  of  achievements  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  resulting  prestige  it  has 
acquired.  The  example  of  this  fine  orga- 
nization leads  me  to  conclude  that 
through  individual  and  collective  efforts 
and  dedication,  institutions  can  be  cre- 
ated which  fit  the  needs  of  society  and 
which  can  solidly  improve  the  human 
condition  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Excerpts  from  a  general  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Blatchford  svun  up  the  past  his- 
tory and  its  future. 

Tea  years  ago,  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy stood  on  a  windswept  platform  over 
the  Capitol  steps  and  challenged  Ameri- 
cans to 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you— ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Since  then,  more  than  45,000  of  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  have  re- 


sponded to  this  call.  They  have  soitfht 
not  only  to  represent  the  best  in  Amer- 
ica overseas,  but  to  serve  the  people 
among  whom  they  live  as  well  as  they 
serve  our  own  Nation.  Now,  10  yean 
after  the  dream  of  a  Peace  Corps  tint 
began  to  take  shape,  it  Is  fair  to  ask 
whether  the  early  ideals  are  being  met, 
whether  the  concept  actually  can  be 
made  to  work.  I  would  like  to  offer  you 
some  answers  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  you*  readers. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  proved  that  It 
does  work;  that  it  can  do  a  meaningful 
Job  overseas.  Here  are  some  facts: 

The  Peace  Corps  is  now  in  61  countries 
and  operates  547  separate  programs.  Its 
volunteers  practice  312  skills  and  speak^ 
187  languages. 

In  the  year  Just  completed  we  sent 
overseas  830  experienced  farmers,  skilled 
tradesmen,  and  vocational  education  spe- 
cialists— 330  more  than  we  announced 
as  a  goal  15  months  ago. 

The  number  of  requests  for  1971  has 
risen  to  5,112,  with  more  to  come,  be- 
cause for  the  first  time  the  Peace  Corps 
is  offering  to  provide  the  skills  in  greatest 
demand. 

More  than  100  families  with  children 
have  now  been  accepted  into  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  number  of  older  volunteers 
going  overseas  trebled  last  year. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  launched  new 
programs  for  special  purposes.  Intern 
programs  with  colleges  will  bring  in 
members  of  minority  groups.  A  joint 
program  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion will  provide  highly  skilled  volunteers 
in  ecology  and  the  environment.  A  Joint 
program  with  the  Teacher  Corps  will  pro-' 
vide  experienced  teachers  in  math  and 
science. 

In  the  past  18  months,  the  number  of 
Americans  on  our  staff  overseas  has  de- 
creased by  36  percent. 

In  the  past  10  months,  the  number  of 
local  citizens  on  our  staff  overseas  has  in- 
creased by  40  percent.  The  overall  size 
of  the  Peace  Corps  staff  has  been  reduced 
by  24  percent  to  become  more  economi- 
cal and  efficient. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  now  entering  its 
second  decade  as  living,  vibrant  proof 
that  America  is  a  nation  of  people  who 
care  about  the  world  in  which  they  live, 
of  people  who  are  willing  to  put  that  care 
and  concern  into  action,  who  will  com- 
mit a  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  benefit 
of  others.  One  way  to  build  a  lasting 
peace  Is  to  help  make  better  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  people.  Through  its  work  In 
development  and  education,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  striving  to  build  a  peace  of  co- 
operation and  mutual  effort.  National  de- 
velopment and  international  peace  go 
hand  in  hand.  And  the  role  played  by  a 
growing  and  maturing  Peace  Corps  can- 
not be  denied. 

It  is  a  dynamic  organization  which  has 
profited  from  certain  set-backs  in  the 
past  and  shows  every  promise  of  moving 
ahead.  But  in  order  to  do  so  we  must  give 
it  all  the  encouragement  we  can;  we 
should  in  fact  endorse  the  concept  of  na- 
tional nonmilitary  service  on  as  wide  a 
scale  as  possible  so  that  other  national 
service  corps  can  carry  on  in  the  fine  tra- 
dition of  tlie  Peace  Corps. 
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NATIONAL  WEEK  OP  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR/MISSINa  IN 
ACTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  the  timely 
action  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  re- 
porting and  the  Senate  In  passing  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  10  Is  laudable.  This 
resolution  calls  tot  the  designation  of 
the  week  of  March  21  as  National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War /Missing 
In  Action. 

On  December  30,  1969,  Ambassador 
Philip  C.  Hablb  In  his  opening  state- 
ment at  the  48th  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Paris  peace  talks,  said : 

Your  slcl«  (North  Vletn»ai  and  the  NLF) 
olalms  th*t  3rovi  provide  humAne  treatment 
to  the  prisoner*  you  hold  But  you  permit  no 
Independent  and  objective  authority  to  ver- 
ily this  claim.  Indeed,  much  of  the  evidence 
■TallAble  to  the  outalde  world  regarding  the 
ttreatment  of  prisoners  held  by  your  side 
contradicU  yovu  claims.  The  prisoners  have 
not  been  permitted  to  correspond  regularly 
with  their  families,  and  to  receive  maU  and 
packages  on  a  regular  baala.  There  la  no  as- 
surance that  the  prisoners  actually  receive 
the  mall  sent  them.  Little  mall  Is  received 
by  families  from  the  prisoners. 

As  for  the  physical  treatment  of  prisoners, 
there  is  evidence  that  prisoners  held  by  your 
side  have  been  subjected  to  solitary  confine- 
ment,  as  well  as  to  other  forms  of  physical 
nuX  mental  durees  Your  side  has  made  no 
systematic  effort  to  repatriate  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said,  this  Is  an  un- 
conscionable position  There  Is  no  way  It  can 
be  Justified  to  the  families  of  the  prisoners 
or  to  the  world  at  large. 

This  Is  not  simply  a  narrow  question  of 
legal  obligations.  This  Is  a  question  of  hu- 
mane treatment  which  olvlllaed  nations  ac- 
cord to  those  who  are  helpless,  who  poee  no 
threat  and  who  no  longer  have  the  means  to 
defend  themselves  It  Is  also  a  question  of 
decency  toward  the  families  of  those  who  are 
missing. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  was 
made  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  the  situ- 
ation stands  unaltered  today. 

On  Pebniary  22,  only  2  weeks  ago 
I  talked  personally  with  Mr.  Habib  as 
well  as  Ambassador  David  Bruce  In 
Paris.  They  made  it  clear  that  while  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  demonstrated 
acme  concern  over  the  continuing  pres- 
sures bro\ight  upai  them  regarding 
POWs  and  MIA-s,  they  still  show  no  signs 
of  mitigating  their  position  <m  this  most 
important  issue. 

This  prolonged  recalcitrance  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  to 
adhere  even  to  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  international  law  and  rudimen- 
tary human  decency  has  deepened  con- 
cern for  the  prisoners  of  war  and  miss- 
ing In  action  across  the  Nation  and 
around  the  world. 

The  passage  of  this  Joint  resolution 
has  provided  a  focus  for  the  demon- 
stration of  this  widespread  concern  by 
designating  a  National  Week  of  Con- 
cern. I  ccmunend  Congress  for  the  swift 
action  taken  on  this  measxire. 
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Those  of  ua  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Charles  Engelhard  recognised 
him  to  be  an  exceptional  man:  a  dis- 
tinguished Industrialist  who  served  as  an 
adviser  to  our  Government  on  East -West 
trade  relations,  a  detenxuned  humani- 
tarian whose  support  of  deserving  chari- 
ties and  social  causes  is  well  known  In 
our  State  and  Nation,  a  noted  industrial- 
ist and  proponent  of  increased  interna- 
tional trade,  and  a  famUy  man  of  great 
warmth  and  humor. 

His  Involvement  with  many  projects  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  will  be  long  ap- 
preciated and  remembered.  His  assist- 
ance to  Rutgers  University  and  to  the 
orphans  of  Boystown,  in  Kearny,  N.J.. 
was  well  known,  as  were  his  eCTorts  in 
behalf  of  such  projects  as  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation,  several  libraries. 
museums,  and  foundations.  His  belief  in 
the  essential  dignity  of  man  pervaded  his 
life  and  he  made  substantial  efforts  to 
improve  racial  understanding  and  co- 
operation throughout  the  world.  He  was 
an  outstanding  New  Jerseylte  and  Amer- 
ican. 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  ENGELHARD. 
JR. 

Mr.  Wnj.TAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
Senators  in  expressing  my  sorrow  at  the 
passing  of  Charles  William  Engelhard. 
Jr^  of  Far  HUls.  N.J. 


PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  fashionable  for  some  to  contend 
that  the  right  to  own  and  hold  property 
is  not  also  a  "human  right."  In  an  article 
published  in  the  February,  1971,  issue  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
Professor  Thomas  Shaffer,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  Law  School,  gently 
rebuts  the  proposition  that  property 
rights  should  have  no  ixxu>ortant  place  in 
our  contemporary  society.  Professor 
Shaffer  points  out  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  property  fulfills  a  very  basic  need 
in  man  which  cannot  lightly  be  dis- 
puted. In  a  very  real  sense  oiu-  property 
is  an  extension  of  "us"  and  the  process 
of  accimiulation  Is  "good"  or  "bad"  only 
In  light  of  the  property  owner's  inten- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  humorous  and  thoughtful 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

MxN  AND  THUfcs:  Thx  Libksal  Bias  Against 
PaoPBrrr 

( By  ThovoMa  L.  Shaffer) 
(Note. — Ownership  of  property  Is  as  preva- 
lent in  biunan  society  as  taxes  and  govern- 
ment, and  almost  as  prevalent  as  sex.  Most 
men  are  more  concerned  with  their  poeses- 
sloois  and  with  what  It  takes  to  acquire  and 
protect  them  than  they  are  with  righteous 
Indignation.) 

When  a  property  teacher  sets  out  to  learn 
about  the  human  facts  in  his  subject — if, 
for  Instance,  he  wants  to  learn  about  the  be- 
havioral aspects  of  the  law  at  the  dead  (wills, 
trusts,  future  Interests  and  death  taxa- 
tion)— he  will  be  discouraged  by  the  fact 
that  psychological  literature  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  sex,  and  even  quite  a  bit  about 
death,  but  almost  nothing  about  property. 
There  are  a  couple  of  metaphysical  essays 
by  Jean-Paul  Sartre,'  and,  from  the  found- 
ers of  psychoanalysis,  the  theory  that  our 
concern  about  property  begins  at  the  potty 
chair.'  But  for  the  most  part  the  men  who 
have  been  moat  Interested  In  studying  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


human  spirit  have  not  been  concerned  about 
oxir  reUtlonshlps  with  things.  There  may  be 
a  reason  for  that.  And  the  reason  may  be 
useful  for  our  profeeslon,  which  necessarUy 
deals  with  property  and  which  should  begin 
to  learn  what  It  cannot  learn  from  behavioral 
solenoe. 

MOST  irvoLunoNAXns  akx  naivx  abotti 

PIOPCBTT 

Here  U  a  guess:  The  most  revolutionary 
element*  in  our  society  are  naive  about  prop- 
erty. They  say,  a*  William  Strlnglellow,  a 
distinguished  lawyer,  said  In  his  book  Dis- 
senter in  a  Oreat  Society: 

The  venerable  Ideological  conflict  in  our 
society  between  those  who  regard  property, 
and  the  ownership  of  property,  as  the  moral' 
basis  for  society  and  those  persuaded  that 
human  rlghu  must  have  precedence  In  the 
ordering  of  society  and  the  making  of  public 
policy  once  more  dominates  the  American 
scene,' 

Some  of  our  revolutionaries  (not  including 
Mr.  Strlngfellow)  say  that  banks  must  burn 
and  some  that  houses  should  be  owned  com- 
munally. The  aspiration  1*  that  we  share  our 
burdens  and  our  benefits  and  forget  about 
ownership.  In  some  hard-to-get-at  away  this 
sentiment  Is  Implicit  In  the  communal 
spirit — the  leit's-get-together  ethlo — of  the 
coming  generation.  And  something  like  this 
same  spirit  is  Implicit  in  the  Ideas  and  sym- 
pathies of  those  of  us  who  often  cheer  at 
the  Irreverence  of  the  coming  generation 
This  Is  a  mUdly  Utopian  Idea;  It  Is  prevalent 
in  the  literature  of  the  new  left  and  the  not- 
so-new,  not-so-left,  and  It  suggests  a  liberal 
bias  against  property.  (If  the  word  "liberal" 
seems  bothersome,  substitute  "reformer's"  or 
even  "revolutionary's".  "Liberal"  Is  used  here, 
frankly,  to  provoke  annoyance.)  There  Is  at 
least  the  Implied  aspiration  that  It  is  pos- 
sible to  separate  the  ownership  of  property 
from  the  rights  of  men.  Whatever  It  Is,  It 
seems  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  error  could 
make  a  difference.  More  to  the  present  point 
is  that  It  seems  to  bo  part  of  the  current 
liberalism  In  behavioral  science.* 

My  favorite  Image  on  men  and  things  is 
Humphrey  Bogart  on  the  African  queen, 
chugging  down  that  fetid  Jungle  river  with 
Katherlne  Hepburn,  The  boat's  ancient  steam 
engine  Jammed  and  rattled  and  scattered  hot 
steam,  and  Bogart  Jumped  up,  ran  to  the 
boiler  and  kicked  It.  And  the  boUer  worked 
again. 

Hepburn  asked  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  boUer,  and  Bogart  said  It  was  jammed. 
Hepburn  asked  him  why,  and  Bogart  said, 
"I  left  a  screwdriver  In  It  one  day  when  i 
was  working  on  It,  and  the  screwdriver  Jams 
a  valve."  Hepburn  asked  why  he  didn't  take 
It  apart  and  take  the  screwdriver  out.  And 
Bogart  said,  "I  could  do  that.  Miss  but  I 
like  to  kick  her.  She's  all  I  got." 

You  cannot  talk  about  the  captain  of  the 
African  Queen  as  a  person  unless  you  are 
willing  to  talk  about  the  African  Queen  as 
an  extension  of  its  captain— as  part  of  his 
personality.  That  seems  obvious,  but  It  U  an 
Inatlnctlve  Judgment  on  which  the  behav- 
ioral scientists  have  presented  no  data.  They 
have  defaulted  on  their  clear  duty  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  lawyers.  If  they  had  not 
failed  us— or  If  they  someday  propose  to  re- 
deem their  failure — what  might  be  the  be- 
havioral theories  on  man's  ownership  of 
things?  Here  are  three  Ideas.' 

"I   AM    WHAT    I   HAV»" 

First,  property  Is  something  I  am.  It  Is  a 
part  of  what  Is  me.  Sartre  makes  a  theoreti- 
cal case  for  that  proposition : 

The  quaUty  of  being  possessed  does  not 
Indicate  a  purely  extenral  denomination  .  .  .  ; 
on  the  contrary,  this  quality  affects  Its  very 
depths.  .  ,  .  This  is  the  significance  of  primi- 
tive funeral  ceremonies  where  the  dead  are 
burle4  with  the  objects  which  belong  to 
them.  .  .  .  The  corpse,  the  cup  from  which 
the  dead  man  drank,  the  knife  he  used  make 
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a  single  dead  peraon.  The  desire  to  have  l» 
tX  bottom  reducible  to  the  desire  to  be  re- 
lated to  a  certain  object  in  a  certain  relation 

of  being. 

•  •  *  •  • 

I  draw  the  collection  of  my  surrroxindlng* 
into  being  with  my*elf.  If  they  are  taken 
from  me,  they  die  a*  my  arm  would  die  U  It 
were  severed  from  me. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  totality  of  my  possessions  reflects  the 

totality  of  my  being.  I  am  what  I  have.' 

Property  personality  1*  a  common  thing  In 
the  law  of  succession — In  this  culture  and 
others.  Consider  the  astounding  reepect  that 
Is  shown  for  the  wishes  of  a  dead  man  on  the 
disposition  of  his  property.  In  Tahiti,'  and 
m  Iowa  and  Kansas  for  that  matter,  one  rea- 
son a  man  makes  a  will  Is  In  order  to  prevent 
fights — because  his  survivors  will  not  resist 
what  he  wants  done  as  much  a*  they  will 
resist  someone  else,  someone  who  lacks  the 
dead  man's  Identification  with  the  property. 
Throughout  the  law  of  succession.  In  all  cul- 
tures, there  lingers  the  Idea  that  the  prc^- 
erty  Is  the  personality  of  the  dead  man.  Prop- 
erty Is  his  immortality.* 

Try  that  thoxight  on  yourself.  Pretend  you 
are  going  on  a  long  trip,  a  trip  from  which 
you  may  never  return.  What  will  you  take 
with  you?  What  Is  the  most  valuable  thing 
you  own?  And  what  Is  the  most  significant 
thing  to  you  personally?  Can  you  tell  clearly 
where  you  end  and  the  things  on  your  take- 
along  list  begin?  •  Those  who  study  the  dy- 
namics of  "total  Institutions" — prisons  and 
asylums — report  one  of  the  principal  ways  to 
make  Inmates  docile  Is  to  take  away  every- 
thing they  own."  The  result  is  not  only  a 
naked  man,  but  also  a  naked  personality. 
Justice  Holmes  said:  "A  thing  which  you 
have  enjoyed  and  vised  as  your  own  for  a 
long  time,  whether  property  or  an  opinion, 
takes  root  In  your  being  and  cannot  be  torn 
away  without  your  resenting  the  act  and 
trying  to  defend  yourself,  however  you  came 
by  It."  " 

PtOPXBTT    IS    BOKXTHINa   I   DO 

Property  Is  more  than  something  I  am. 
It  Is  also  aomething  I  do.  One  of  the  first 
8*gn8  of  a  beginning  of  ownership  among 
primitive,  communistic  societies  Is  respect 
for  primary  rights  In  things  that  are  the  fruit 
of  labor.  Among  the  Yamana  of  South  Amer- 
ica, for  Instance,  If  I  catch  a  whale,  the 
blubber  belongs  to  everyone  In  the  village. 
But  I  get  first  pick  and.  to  some  extent,  get 
to  choose  who  gets  second  and  third  pick." 
In  the  Semang  society  on  the  Malay  Penin- 
sular, there  is  no  ownership  of  land  or  build- 
ings, but  every  warrior  owns  his  own  poison 
tree.''  The  Eskimos  of  Greenland  and  the 
Arctic  Siberians  recognize  almost  no  exclusive 
ownership,  but  If  you  want  to  learn  a  spell  or 
a  hunting  song  you  have  to  pay  the  man  who 
knows  It.'* 

In  each  of  these  instances — and  In  the  case 
of  American  btislnesemen — property  Is  what 
I  do.  And  this  1*  true  beyond  consideration 
of  wealth.  I  asked  a  veteran  life  lns\irance  un- 
derwriter a  couple  at  years  ago  about  his 
business  clients.  He  said  they  were  always 
greatly  concerned  about  what  would  happen 
to  their  businesses  when  they  died.  I  asked 
him  if  they  knew  how  much  their  bustneoses 
were  worth,  and  he  said  they  usuaUy  did  not. 

PBOPntTT    IS    8OMXTRIN0    I   TTBX 

Property  is  more  than  what  I  am  and  more 
than  what  I  do.  It  Is  also  something  I  uee, 
and  there  are  three  radically  different  aspects 
of  property  as  uee. 

Property  may  be  a  condiilt  to  other  people; 
It  may  be  a  cornerstone  of  human  relation- 
ships, Freud  noticed  this  in  his  Pjyehopot^ioJ- 
o^y  of  BverpOajf  Life."  I  am  enjoying  myself 
at  your  house  but  have  to  leave,  and  when  I 
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leave  I  forget  my  oos*.  I  havs  to  go  to  tbs 
office  on  a  Sunday  aftsmoon  and  resent  It, 
and  find  when  I  get  there  that  I  left  my  key* 
at  home.  My  things — coat  and  keys — are 
where  I  wish  I  were.  A  patient  of  Freud's  was 
having  trouble  with  his  wife;  she  gave  him  a 
book  and  he  misplaced  It.  Six  months  later 
their  relationship  improved,  and  the  patient 
found  the  book  In  some  obvloua  place  In  hU 
dosk. 

It  ha*  usuaUy  been  thought  that  primogen- 
iture, the  legal  system  under  which  prop- 
erty is  Inherited  by  an  eldest  son  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  everyone  else,  is  medieval  and  un- 
democratic. But  societies  that  have  observed 
primogeniture — ^including  fairly  modem  so- 
cieties— are  often  prosperous.  This  comes 
about  because  the  central  family — father  or 
eldest  son — takes  care  of  everyone  else.  Prop- 
erty Is  used  to  keep  the  family  together  at 
least  as  much  as  the  family  Is  used  to  keep 
the  property  together.  >• 

The  Une  between  rights  In  things  and 
rights  In  persons  Is  functionally  obscure. 
Most  legal  systems  have  always  recognised 
rights  m  persons  as  a  species  of  property. 
The  levlrate — a  custom  imder  which  a  widow 
Is  given  to  her  husband's  brother — seems  a 
cruel  Instance  of  that,  but  it  is  not  really 
so  different  from  chUd  ownership,  or  even 
wife  ownership,  in  our  own  eoclety. "  Engela 
saw  this  connection;  he  wrote  that  the  Insti- 
tution of  marriage  had  to  decline  with  de- 
cline in  the  institution  of  property.  The  two 
go  together — a  dogma  that  caused  great 
theoretical  turmoil  in  the  Soviet  Union  untU 
Stalin  rejected  it. " 

Property  is  something  I  uae,  in  a  second 
sense,  as   a  significant  personal   expression 
not  otherwise  available  to  me.  There  Is  a 
custom  among  one  tribe  of  Indians  In  Ari- 
zona, for  example,  that  everything  a  dead 
man  owns  Is  destroyed  when  he  dies.  Sur- 
vivors are  afraid  of  the  dead;  they  want  solid 
earth  between  them  and  aU  extensions  of 
the  dead  man — including  his  property  per- 
sonality. »  We  all  know  carpenters  who  could 
not  be  who  they  are  without  wood  and  tools. 
The    only    ownership    recognized    in    many 
primitive  societies  Is  the  ownership  of  things 
to  work  with.  A  quaint  example  of  that  U 
the  Hopl  garden.  A  hxisband  may  own  the 
garden,  and  he  may  do  whatever  he  wishes 
with  his  produce  as  long  as  he  Is  m  the  gar- 
den. But  If  he  brings  the  produce  Into  the 
house — ^hls  wife's  house,  as  the  Hopl  see  it — 
the  produce  doesn't  belong  to  him  anymcwe 
and  only  his  wife  Is  allowed  to  give  it  away. " 
The  Idea  of  ownership  begins  when  self- 
expression  with  property  requires  exclusive 
rights  In  it.  It  may  be  that  the  need  for 
exclusive  control  has  Important  psychologi- 
cal   significance.    The    anthropologist    Rene 
MlUon  hit  upon  the  very  riide  beginnings  of 
land  ownership  among  the  Sierra  Populaca 
of  Mexico.  Those  people  were  just  beginning 
to  permit  a  man  to  demand  exclusive  rights 
In  his  grove  of  coffee  trees — the  land  as  well 
as  the  trees.  They  had  recognized  for  a  long 
time  that  a  man  could  own  the  trees,  but 
only  recently  did  they  expand  this  Idea  to 
the  land  itself.  And  the  apparent  explana- 
tion of  the  extension  is  that  they  had  dis- 
covered   that    they    could    grow    more    and 
better  coffee  that  way.  Mlllon  does  not  guess 
at  the  effects  of  this  transition  on  the  social 
and     psychic     personaUty     of     the     coffee 
grower. " 

There  Is  a  third  sense  In  which  property 
is  something  I  use,  and  that  Is  as  a  means 
of  assuming  and  protecting  power.  The 
coffee  trees  of  the  Sierra  Populaca  suggest 
that  development.  There  are  many  instances 
in  o\ir  own  history.  An  example  is  the  use  of 
land  grants  In  the  United  States  and  In 
Spanish  America,  not  only  as  a  means  of  eco- 
nomic development,  but  as  a  means  of 
soUdlfylng  power.  For  another  example,  the 
Bngllah  feudal  system,  from  which  otir  law  of 
property  grew,  was  above  aU  a  system  of 
government." 
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The  transmission  of  status — which  Is  a 
symbol  of  power— and  the  transmission  of 
property  are  functionally  inseparable.  Titles 
and  positions  of  honor  Illustrate  that 
throughout  Western  history:  and  there  Is 
more  transmission  of  status  in  our  own  cul- 
ture than  we  may  be  ready  to  admit.  Tou 
can  refiect  on  that  fact  as  you  run  down  the 
roster  of  names  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
In  societies  entirely  alien  to  our  own,  the 
transmission  of  corporate  membership — In 
clan  groups.  In  castes,  In  the  primitive  equiv- 
alent of  the  country  club — Is  property  used 
to  asBiune  and  protect  power. 

I  think  Mr.  Strlngfellow  and  reformers  of 
his  persuasion,  as  well  as  revolutionaries 
who  will  doubtlessly  be  Infiuenced  by  him. 
make  a  mistake  when  they  equate  the  as- 
sumption and  protection  of  power  with  prop- 
erty ownership.  And  the  mistake  may  lead 
them  far  beyond  anything  they  had  \n  mind. 
There  Is  a  kind  of  revolution  that  1*  callow 
aad  therefore  unwittingly  inhumane.  Suc- 
cessful revolutions — and  the  most  success- 
f\U  of  all  revolutions,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, was  designed  and  Implemented  by 
lawyers — are  built  on  a  healthy  respect  for 
the  way  people  are.  Callow  revolutions  tend 
to  unexpected  catastrophe.  I  agree  with  Jus- 
tice Holmes  that  "the  notion  that  with  so- 
cialized property  we  should  have  women  free 
and  a  piano  for  everybody  seems  to  me  an 
empty  humb\ig".*»  One  thing  every  reformer 
ought  to  try  for — on  pain  of  failure — ^Is  an 
appreciation  for  what  Is  most  Important  to 
the  people  he  proposes  to  reform. 

In  terms  of  national  poUcy,  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  way  people  are  and  the  way  peo- 
ple own  wUl  tend  to  support,  for  example, 
the  way  our  federal  tax  structure  has  grown 
up,  so  that  businessmen  are  taxed  Just  this 
side  of  destroying  their  desire  to  own  more 
than  they  have.  And  death  taxes  are  kept  just 
low  enoiigh  so  that  a  man  does  not  lose  all 
hope  of  aggregating  status  and  power  and 
passing  it  along  to  his  chUdren. 

A  primary  goal  of  the  American  welfare 
state— supported,  as  It  Is,  by  taxing  policies 
that  take  realistic  acoo\mt  of  the  way  people 
are — Is  that  every  hotisehold  should  have  a 
house.  Every  person  should  have  enough 
property  to  guarantee  and  safeguard  person- 
ality; for  dignified  labor;  for  sound  relation- 
ships with  thoee  he  loves;  and  for  self-ex- 
pression. 

Behavioral  scientists  dont  probe  property 
relationships  In  our  culture  because  they  are 
members,  by  and  large,  of  Mr.  StrlngfeUoWs 
species  of  reformer.  The  trite  label  for  that 
species  Is  middle-class  liberal.  Middle-class 
liberals  are  ambivalent  about  property.  They 
are  comfortable  with  their  things.  They 
couldnt  get  along  without  things.  But  social 
passions  and  consider-the-lllles-of-the-fleld 
idealism  leave  one  somehow  ashamed  of  own- 
ership— and,  especially,  of  the  love  of  owner- 
ship. 

BTPOCBIBT   or  PaOPXBTT  IS  A   80BZ  SPOT 

The  enlightened  American  liberal  has  come 
to  terms  with  his  sex  impulses  and  even  has 
learned  to  live  with  anxiety  about  death — 
both  more  advertently,  and  more  efficiently, 
than  he  has  dealt  with  his  ambivalence  about 
the  comforts  of  property.  The  rebeUious  kids 
have  some  pretty  iiseless  Ideas  about  distri- 
tmtion  of  the  property,  but  they  hit  a  sore 
spot  when  they  talk  to  their  elders  about  the 
hypocriaj/  of  property. 

Mlddle-claas  liberals  aside,  most  men  are 
more  concerned  with  their  things  and  with 
what  It  takes  to  acqiilre  and  protect  thalr 
things  than  they  are  with  righteous  mdlg- 
nation.  The  comparison  la  important  because 
■MT-expresBlon — -the  "firstness  of  the  First" 
(Amendment) — appears  to  be  a  sort  of  pri- 
mary, non-negotiable  value  among  the  vocal 
leaders  of  the  coming  generation,  and  even 
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mora  so  Mnong  tba  M(mlr«rs  and  supporters 
they  have  In  the  nora.nMHMi  generation.  But 
meet  people  set  almoet  as  much  store  by  the 
nonvocal  dimensions  of  their  personalities. 
All  of  us  are  more  Involved  In  our  things 
than  many  of  us  care  to  admit.  Anyone  who 
proposes  to  be  a  revolutionary  should  realize 
that,  as  Judge  Prettyman  said,  '•The  right  of 
a  man  ...  to  warm  his  slippered  feet  before 
his  own  open  fireplace  is  as  great  as  his  right 
to  gather  with  his  neighbors  In  the  corner 
pub  and  cuss  the  government."  ** 
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THE  NATIOITS  ENERGY 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  held  hearings  on  Senate 
Resolution  45.  a  resolution  which  calls  for 
an  In-depth  investigatton  of  the  avail- 
ability of  and  the  future  requirements 
for  our  Nation's  energy  resources.  Based 


on  tfala  study,  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committw  would  recommend  by 
September  1,  19Ta,  i^lldes  and  legisla- 
tion designed  to  maximize  the  utilization 
of  our  energy  resources  consistent  with 
preserving  and  enhancing  our  environ- 
ment to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

As  a  cosix>nsor  of  this  measure,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  Senate  Resolution 
45  their  full  and  favorable  consideration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks before  the  Interior  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senatob  John  O.  Tower 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  upon  8.  Res.  45  which 
was  Introduced  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Jennings  Randolph.  I  am  a 
oo^>onsor  of  this  resolution  calUng  for  an  In- 
depth  Investigation  of  the  nation's  energy 
resources  and  our  future  requirements  for 
these  resources.  Indeed,  I  can  think  of  few 
subjects  for  our  deliberations  here  more  xir- 
gent  or  more  pervasive  than  the  dangerous 
energy  shortages  which  presently  threaten 
our  nation. 

In  comparison,  other  matters  assume  minor 
proportions.  At  its  worst,  a  prolonged  energy 
shortage  could  affect  the  amount  of  heat  and 
light  in  virtually  every  home,  factory,  hospi- 
tal and  school  throughout  the  land,  at  stake 
oould  be  the  possible  cessation  of  all  move- 
ment of  automobiles,  trucks,  trains,  buses, 
airplanes,  and  ships.  Moreover,  our  national 
security  could  be  seriously  threatened.  And, 
more  importantly,  our  very  existence  could 
be  Jeopardized.  Our  vast  energy  uses  are  en- 
twined In  literally  every  facet  and  fibre  of  our 
lives.  My  Imagination  is  able  to  conceive  of 
few,  if  any,  more  pervasive  or  urgent  concerns 
before  this  body  than  the  preservation  of 
adequate  suppUes  of  the  fo\ir  major  energy 
resources — oil,  natural  gas,  cojU,  and  fission- 
able material — and  the  support  of  investiga- 
tion into  the  potential  of  fusion  power 
sources  and  solar  power  conversion. 

In  this  Congress.  I  will  reintroduce  a  res- 
olution to  authorize  NASA  to  expand  upon 
their  research  into  small-scale  solar  power 
conversion  on  spacecraft  to  large-scale  con- 
version through  orbiting  power  stations.  The 
potential  of  these  future  sources  of  power 
should  be  Included  In  the  Congressional  con- 
sideration of  our  national  energy  policy. 

WhUe  I  hope  that  the  energy  shortage 
which  I  have  descrilaed  wUl  never  occiir,  I 
must  admit  that  such  an  event  is  a  possi- 
bility. I  am  convinced  that  immediate  action 
is   necessary  to  avoid   an  energy  crisis. 

The  first  step  involved  In  taking  such  pre- 
venUve  action  is  the  formulation  of  national 
energy  policies.  This  Is  the  thrust  of  Senator 
Randolph's  resolution. 

I^)r  many  years,  I  have  been  concerned  that 
the  nation  was  losing  its  supplies  of  adequate 
and  secure  energy  resources.  My  concern 
stems  from  the  declining  Investment  of  risk 
capital  In  the  energy  resource  exploration  In- 
diistrlee  and  the  resulting  decrease  In  ex- 
ploration activity.  For  example,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration 
activity  is  at  its  lowest  level  since  1943.  Oil 
and  natural  gas  provide  approximately  76  per 
cent  of  our  energy  requirements.  Since  these 
two  resources  provide  the  bulk  of  our  energy 
requirements,  my  remarks  In  this  statement 
will  be  directed  primarily  toward  those  re- 
sources. 

The  decline  in  exploration  activity  is,  to  a 
large  degree,  a  direct  result  of  policies  ema- 
nating from  Washington.  Governmental  pol- 
icy has  been  negative  during  the  past  several 
yearn.  An  example  of  this  negative  attitude 
was  the  reaction  of  some  members  of  the  Ex- 


ecutive Branch  and  the  Congress  to  the  re- 
cent 8  per  cent  increase  In  the  price  of 
domestically  produced  crude  oil.  This  in- 
crease did  not  even  offset  the  additional  tax 
burdens  placed  upon  the  oil  induartry  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Nor  did  this  small 
increase  nearly  offset  the  increased  explora- 
tion and  producing  costs  which  have  risen  as 
a  result  of  inflation.  These  are  the  facts.  Yet, 
the  price  increase  was  roundly  criticized  In 
Washington. 

The  end  result  of  the  discouraging  eco- 
nomic and  tax  policies  emanating  from 
Washington  has  been  a  significant  and  alarm- 
ing decrease  In  our  exploration  activity.  This, 
in  turn,  has  led  to  a  decrease  In  our  proven 
domestic  reserves  of  oil  and  natural  gas.  In 
short,  because  of  this  decrease  In  exploration 
for  new  reserves  of  oil  and  gas,  we  have  been 
consuming  our  proven  reserves  faster  than 
we  have  been  adding  to  them. 

Recently  we  have  rcallaed  the  need  to 
create  comprehensive  national  energy 
policies,  designed  to  Insure  adequate  explora- 
tion, development,  utilization  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  limited,  yet  abundant,  reserves 
of  energy  resources.  Heretofore,  we  thought 
mostly  in  terms  of  individual  resources. 

For  example,  we  set  different  regulating 
policies  for  all  four  resources.  These  resources 
have  been  regulated  at  different  levels  and  by 
different  departments  of  government.  Ignored 
were  the  basic  Inter-relatlonshlps  of  these 
resources. 

L«t  us  examine  one  illustration  of  this  Im- 
portant inter-relationshlp.  At  various  levels 
of  government,  laws  have  been  passed  which 
greatly  restrict  emissions  of  sulphur  particles 
Into  the  air.  Sulphur  particles  are  emitted  by 
the  consumption  of  certain  types  of  fossil 
fuels.  Generally,  these  banned  fuels  were 
high-sulphur  coal  and  fuel  oil.  The  laws  were 
passed  to  achieve  a  desirable  and  necessary 
result — clean  air.  They  were  passed,  however, 
before  adequate  InvesUgatlons  were  con- 
ducted to  ascertain  the  availability  of  sources 
of  fuel  which  could  meet  the  strict  anti- 
pollution requirements. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  further  this  example 
of  the  inter-relationshlp  of  energy  resources 
to  highlight  the  results  of  uncoordinated 
and  sometimes  conflicting  government  pol- 
icies. After  the  laws  were  passed,  the  users 
of  high-sulphur  fuels  naturaUy  sought  sup- 
pUes of  alternative  fuels.  A  typical  user,  so 
affected,  attempted  to  secure  supplies  of 
natural  gas  as  a  replacement  for  the  banned 
fuel.  Natural  gas  was  chosen  first  because  It 
pollutes  the  air  least  of  all  fuels.  However, 
our  producing  reserves  of  natural  gas  have 
been  dwindling  over  the  past  few  years. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  diminishing  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  has  been,  in  my  opinion, 
the  short-sighted  price  setting  policies  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  These  policies 
sought  to  keep  the  price  of  natural  gas  low 
as  an  aid  to  consumers.  However,  because  of 
the  unreallstlcally  low  price  of  natural  gas. 
the  economic  incentives  to  explore  for  new 
reserves  were  lacking.  Thus,  exploration  for 
new  reserves  of  natural  gas  has  been  decUn- 
ing  steadily  since  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission began  to  regulate  the  price  of  natu- 
ral gas  in  1964. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  demand  created 
by  new  anti-pollution  standards,  the  small 
amount  of  uncommitted  producing  reserves 
of  natural  gas  were  quickly  contracted  for. 
This  left  remaining  a  substantial  amount  of 
vmsatiafied  demand  for  other  types  of  low- 
s\ilphur  fuels. 

Many  users  sought  supplies  of  low-sulphur 
residual  fuel  oil.  However,  low  cost  Imports 
had  driven  most  domestic  producers  out  of 
the  market.  Thtis,  there  was  vlrtuaUy  no  ex- 
cess domestic  supply  of  this  fuel  to  be  found. 

Logically,  the  affected  user  then  sought 
suppUes  of  low-sulphur  re^dual  fuel  oil  1b 
the  International  markets.  Here  he  found  8 
convergence  of  peculiar,  disconnected  factors. 
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which  resulted  in  an  extremely  tight  supply 
of  fuel  oil  from  foreign  sources.  Some  of 
these  factors  included  the  closing  of  the 
Suez  Canal  In  1967,  the  shutting  of  the 
Trans-Arabian  Pipeline  for  eight  months  in 
1970,  reduced  production  allowables  Imposed 
by  Libya  on  producers  In  Libya,  and  a  short- 
age of  oil  tankers  to  transport  petroleum 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Frxistrated  In  their  effort  to  locate  other, 
more  desirable  fuels,  the  users  sought  domes- 
tic supplies  of  the  least  desirable  alternative 
fuel — low-sulphur  coal.  In  this  case,  the  de- 
velopment of  known  deposits  of  low -sulphur 
coal  had  decreased  over  the  past  ceveral  years. 
This  decreased  mine  development  was  due 
mainly  to  the  expectations  of  the  mine 
owners  that  Increasing  portions  of  future 
electric  power  generation  would  be  fueled 
by  fissionable  materials.  However,  the  nuclear 
power  generating  Industry  has  encountered 
technical  and  environmental  difficulties 
which  have  resulted  In  relatively  few  elec- 
tric power  generators  being  converted  from 
coal  to  fissionable  material.  Nevertheless, 
long-term  Investment  In  the  development  of 
the  coal  mines  had  been  forestalled  or  aban- 
doned In  anticipation  of  the  coming  nuclear 
electric  power  generation  era. 

Because  some  users  have  been  unable  to 
contract  for  adequate  supplies  of  fuel,  many 
of  us  have  experienced  the  resulting  effects 
of  these  shortages.  By  now,  we  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  brown-outs  and  even  black- 
outs. These  disturbing  results  will  almost 
certainly  increase  in  frequency.  Intensity  and 
duration  as  our  demand  for  energy  increases 
and  our  supplies  of  energy  resources  continue 
to  remain  in  short  supply. 

We  have  experienced  mUd  power  reduc- 
tions this  past  winter.  These  energy  short- 
ages could  have  been  much  worse.  We  must 
not  be  lulled  into  a  feeling  of  security  Just 
because  we  have  managed  to  get  through 
this  past  winter  without  severe  power  dis- 
ruptions. We  have  been  extremely  fortunate. 
We  have  luckUy  experienced  a  mUd  winter; 
we  had  a  smaU  excess  oU  producing  capacity 
which  could  be  converted  into  fuel  oil;  and 
we  called  upon  our  good  neighbor  to  the 
north,  Canada,  who  bad  some  excess  oU  and 
gas  producing  capacity  and  could  sell  to  us 
Increased  amounts  of  oU  and  natural  gas. 

But  we  must  not  continue  to  trust  to  our 
luck  and  our  neighbors.  We  m\ist  begin  to 
formulate  coordinated  comprehensive  poU- 
cies  which  wUl  result  in  our  being  able  to 
supply  the  bulk  of  our  own  energy  needs. 

I  have  cited  the  many  problems  wrought 
by  the  single  and  laudable  decision  to  clean 
up  the  air.  This  simple  decision  set  off  a 
chain  of  events  still  being  felt.  Involved  have 
been  various  levels  and  departments  of  gov- 
ernment— state  and  national.  Yet  these  agen- 
cies of  government  have  reacted  without 
having  a  coherent  and  unified  plan  based  up- 
on carefully  formulated  policies.  And  this 
has  been  only  one  recent  example  of  the  dis- 
jointed and  conflicting  consequences  re- 
sulting from  a  lack  of  such  policies.  There 
are  many  other  such  examples  of  the  havoc 
wrought  through  conflicting  policies. 

So,  having  recognized  the  lack  of  a  compre- 
hensive energy  policy  and  the  concomitant 
serious  results  which  have  followed,  it 
should  be  evident  that  the  formulation  of 
such  policies  must  be  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity. 

We  have  exi>erienced  energy  shortages  In- 
termittently for  several  months.  We  have 
examined  and  recognized  that  the  causes  of 
the  shortages  of  energy  resources  are  mainly 
due  to  a  lack  of  coherent  national  energy 
policies.  Yet,  we  stUl  have  not  even  be- 
gun to  formulate  such  policies. 

I  deplore  the  drift  Into  a  more  and  more 
serious  energy  situation.  We  must  not  sim- 
ply slide  Into  an  era  of  catastrophic  power 
shortages.  To  do  so  would  be  to  Jeopadrlze 


the  security  and  safety  of  the  Amertoan 
people. 

Instead,  we  must  act  now  to  formulate 
comprehensive,  coherent  energy  resource  pol- 
icies. Only  by  doing  so  wUl  this  country  be 
assured  of  sec\ire  and  adequate  supplies  of 
energy  resources. 

S.  Res.  45  wo\ad  authorize  an  In-deptb  in- 
vestigation of  our  energy  sitxiation.  Based 
upon  this  Investigation  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  would  recommend  national  en- 
ergy policies  legislation.  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee to  do  so. 


THE  DREAM  OF  THE  LITHUANIANS- 
FREEDOM 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr.  President,  as  our 
Nation  draws  closer  to  the  celebration  of 
its  own  200th  birthday,  it  is  only  proper 
that  we  should  consider  the  fate  of  an- 
other nation  whose  Independence  day 
must  each  year  be  celebrated  in  less 
happy  surroundings. 

This  is  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania,  a  nation  whose 
self-determination  is  for  the  moment 
over-shadowed  by  the  specter  of  Soviet 
occupation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  dream  of  peo- 
ples across  the  world  to  determine  their 
own  destiny,  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
outside  Interference.  Sadly,  this  is  not 
true  today  for  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
for  ever  since  World  War  n  the  freedom 
of  these  people  has  been  checked  by  the 
brutal  domination  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

This  small  nation's  proud  history  dates 
back  as  far  as  1251.  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Lithuania,  lead- 
ing to  a  proud  day  in  1918  when  that  na- 
tion fully  came  of  age,  declaring  its 
status  as  a  fully  independent,  sovereign 
state  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
community. 

Mr.  President,  this  sovereignty  was 
duly  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  at  that  time  renounced  all  sov- 
ereign rights  and  claims  over  the  Lithu- 
anian people  and  territory.  But  in  1940 
an  era  of  occupation  began  in  which  the 
Lithuanians  became  a  subjugated,  domi- 
nated, totally  controlled  colony  of  Soviet 
Russia.  This  resulted  in  complete  control 
of  the  political  and  and  economic  spheres 
of  Lithuanian  life.  It  meant  rule  by  force, 
alien  domination,  systematic  depopula- 
tion of  the  original  inhabitants  and  ex- 
tensive settlement  by  nationals  of  the 
ruling  country,  economic  exploitation, 
and  an  attempt  to  Impose  a  Russian 
sense  of  culture  and  spiritual  values. 

Mr.  President,  this  ruthless  attempt  to 
hold  in  bondage  a  whole  nation  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  most  recently  brought 
to  light  in  the  unfortunate  Incident  in- 
volving the  Soviets  and  a  Lithuanian 
sailor  named  Simas  Kudlrka. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  alt<«ether  fitting 
that  we  should  join  in  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence, but  the  courage  and  dedication  of 
the  people  of  that  nation  demand  that 
we  do  more  than  declare  our  admiration 
for  that  courageous  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  words  are 
called  for  here.  That  is  why  I  am  proud 
to  Join  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  in  urging  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State 


and  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  to  take  the  following  actions: 

First.  To  initiate  action  in  the  United 
Nations  to  Implement  the  declaration  on 
granting  of  independence  to  colonial 
countries  and  peoples  in  reference  to 
Lithuania  by  restoration  of  her  inde- 
pendence. 

Second.  And  to  strongly  urge  the  U.S. 
Government  to  issue  explicit  directives 
which  would  establish  conclusive  guide- 
lines for  the  handling  of  political  asylum 
requests  so  that  never  again  will  this 
country  be  faced  with  such  tragedies  as 
its  handling  of  the  case  of  Simas  Ku- 
dlrka. 

Finally.  Mi.  President,  let  us  all  vow 
to  learn  from  the  wonderful  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Lithusmla.  whose  devotion  to 
the  ideals  of  freedom  and  independence 
has  remained  throughout  so  many  years 
of  Soviet  domination. 


CRIME-FIGHTING  SUCCESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  con- 
troversy concerning  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's revenue-sharing  proposals  has 
too  often  turned  on  personality  and  par- 
tisanship. It  Is  helpful  to  have  concrete 
examples  of  the  Federal-State-municlpal 
partnership  advocated  by  the  President. 

The  National  Observer  for  March  8 
contains  an  excellent  article  by  Jude 
Wannlskl  on  the  workings  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion—LEAA— In  the  Boston  and  New 
England  area. 

Mr.  Wanniski  reports  that  last  month. 
for  the  first  time,  city  and  State  police 
chiefs  from  the  six  New  England  States 
met  to  plan  combined  efforts  against  or- 
ganized crime.  Last  year,  again  for  the 
first  time.  Massachusetts  Superior  Court 
judges  met  with  State  penal  Institution 
officials.  The  judges  explained  their  sen- 
tencing practices,  the  officials  their  re- 
habilitation programs.  Says  the  article: 

As  a  result,  the  Judges  changed  some  of 
their  sentencing  practices. 

This  Is  the  type  of  planning  effort  en- 
couraged and  supported  by  Federal 
funds: 

It's  a  novel  Federal-State  partnership,  one 
the  Nixon  Administration  holds  up  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  government  can  work  better.  In 
fact.  It  is  the  model  for  the  Administration's 
"special"  revenue-sharing  plans,  through 
which  Federal  funds  would  go  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  broad  purposes,  such  as  educa- 
tion, manpower  training,  and  tirban  develop- 
ment. 

According  to  Joseph  Rosettl,  LEAA  re- 
gional director,  Initial  difficulties  have 
been  overcome,  and  State  and  local  of- 
ficials are  finding  It  easier  both  to  co- 
operate and  to  decide  on  the  more  basic 
needs  of  areawide  law  enforcement. 
Judges,  traditionally  operating  their 
courts  In  lnd^>endent  fashion,  have  be- 
gun to  see  the  benefits  of  Improving  ad- 
ministration. 

I  note  that  Mr.  Rosettl  does  not  ad<^t 
the  patronizing  manner  toward  his  State 
counterparts  which  has  been  so  much 
a  part  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in  the 
past: 

The  people  In  the  state  agencies  are  as  good 
as  those  that  any  FederSil  agenoy  can  gattuir. 
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And  eren  In  tls«  worst  rUt««.  theyT«  »  lot 
better  off  making  tt«lr  own  d«clalon«  than 
with  the  Peds  telling  them  what  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  thla  article 
to  all  Senators.  It  is  indeed  instriKstlve. 

I  ask  unsmlmous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MOCON    MkK    CaLT,    CBUM-FtOHTINO    Pa«TK»«- 
•HIP   "RSAT  SttCCSSS  StOKT" 

(By  Jude  Wwmlskl) 

City  and  Btate  police  chiefs  from  the  six 
New  England  states  met  last  month  In  an 
office  In  the  Boston  suburbs.  They  closed 
themselves  in  a  room  with  coffee  and  sand- 
wiches, and  spent  most  of  a  day  planning  a 
oomblned  effort  to  combat  organised  crime. 
It  was  their  first  such  meeting. 

The  Superior  Court  Judges  of  Massachu- 
setts spent  a  day  and  a  half  in  a  motel  near 
Boeton  last  year,  meeting  Informally  with 
officials  of  the  state's  penal  institutions.  The 
Judges  explained  why  they  sentence  as  they 
do;  the  corrections  people  discussed  their 
rahabllltatlon  programs,  and  the  kind  of 
criminals  who  seem  to  benefit  from  them. 
As  a  result,  the  Judges  changed  some  of 
their  sentencing  practices.  It  was  an  extraor- 
dinary session.  These  men  had  never  met 
before. 

Six  young  men  and  women,  who  are  tech- 
nically police  personnel,  work  out  of  a  Boe- 
ton office  In  getting  to  know,  personally, 
student  and  black  mUltant  leaders  around 
th«  state.  This  "crisis  management  team- 
may  provide  authorities  with  a  direct  line 
of  communication  with  these  groups,  and 
an  early-warning  system,  in  a  crisis.  It's  a 
new  concept  In  police  work. 

Theee  projects  are  only  a  few  that  have 
either  been  designed  or  approved  in  an  of- 
fice here  at  80  Boylston  St.,  the  quarters  of 
th«  Oovemors  Committee  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice.  There  la  an  of- 
fice ake  It  in  each  of  the  &0  state  d^ltals, 
each  basically  performing  the  same  tasks 
toward  the  same  ultimate  goal:  to  reduce 
crime  through  reform  and  modernization  of 
the  most  stolid  Institutions  of  American 
society,  the  police,  the  courts,  the  places  of 
correction. 

"ST7CCX88    STOaT" 

Arnold  Roeenfeld.  who  directs  the  Massa- 

chusetts  committee,  will  have  99,424.000  in 
Fedoal  money  to  spend  this  year  toward 
this  go«a.  almost  double  the  $4,000,000  he 
doted  out  In  1070.  The  money  comes  from 
the  Justice  Department's  Law  Enforcement 
Aaalstance  Administration  (LEAA),  which 
thte  year  will  provide  more  than  $350,000,000 
to  the  60  state  planning  agencies  for  "action 
programs." 

It's  a  novel  Federal-state  partnership,  one 
the  Nixon  Administration  holds  up  as  an 
example  of  how  government  can  work  bet- 
ter. In  fact.  It  Is  the  model  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's "special"  revenue-sharing  plans, 
through  which  Federal  funds  would  go  to 
local  governments  for  broad  purposes,  such 
as  education,  manpower  training,  and  urban 
development.  Mr.  Nixon  last  week  asked 
Cvufjom  to  give  itatea  even  more  dlacre- 
tionary  power  over  these  crime  funds.  He 
alao  asked  the  current  requirement  that 
the  states  and  cities  "match"  the  Federal 
contribution  with  their  own  funds  be 
dropped. 

The  idea  behind  the  partnership  la  one 
that  Is  central  to  Mr.  Nixon's  design  for 
domeatlc  reform.  eapedaUy  revenue  sharing. 
It  reets  on  the  aasumption  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  the  most  efficient  unit  for 
raising  money,  but  local  governments  are 
more  capable  of  dispensing  services. 

Theoretically  In  the  IXAA  arrangement, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  provldea  the  money, 


with  only  the  loosest  of  rules  on  where  it 
should  go;  state  and  local  governments  decide 
their  own  priorities  and  than  take  reeponsi- 
blUty  for  spending  the  money  wisely.  Hard 
bargaining  takes  place  among  the  LEAA.  Mr. 
Rosen/elds  committee,  and  the  cities  and 
towns  of  MassachusetU  before  any  funds  are 
diahed  out.  But  the  essence  of  the  idea  re- 
mains: The  state,  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, has  the  biggest  say, 

"By  the  sUte  getting  the  sUff,  the  money, 
and  authority,"  says  Mr.  Rosenfeld,  "we  can 
actually  go  out  and  over  a  period  of  years 
move  things.  We  prod,  suggest,  stimulate,  en- 
courage, and  make  demands  on  the  Institu- 
tions. And  now  that  they're  getting  Federal 
fvmds.  they're  (local  officials]  willing  to  do 
it." 

His  committee,  he  says,  attempU  to  spend 
Its  bag  of  Federal  money  to  produce  a  maxi- 
mum of  long-range  reform.  The  state's 
Judges  are  being  badgered  into  accepting 
money  for  court-management  studies — 
which  almost  always  recommend  that  the 
Judges  give  up  some  of  their  power  in  the 
Interest  of  efflcleucy.  Correction  officials  are 
being  nudged  toward  reform,  putting  more 
resources  into  halfway  houses  and  reha- 
bilitation, leas  emphasis  on  penitentiaries. 
"EventuaUy.  we  expect  only  10  percent  of 
all  prisoners— the  most  incorrigible — will  be 
in  maximum-security  institutions,"  be  says. 

In  addition  to  the  regional  organlaed-crlme 
center,  police  chiefs  are  being  drawn  Into 
common  communication  systems.  Last  year, 
through  Btate-LEAA  grants.  108  cities  and 
towns  In  MassachusetU  were  linked  to  the 
state  police  information  system. 

As  a  related  project,  regional  strike  forces 
are  forming,  enabling  smaller  communities 
to  share  specialists,  for  example,  to  break  a 
wide-ranging  burglary  ring.  Regional  train- 
ing centers  are  also  In  operation,  from  riot 
control  to  police  admmistratlon. 

STBOUKO  A  BABOAIN 

Though  the  planning  agency  prefers  to 
pin  point  its  limited  resources  into  activi- 
ties that  will  permanently  Improve  the  sys- 
tem, this  Is  not  always  possible.  A  police  chief 
whose  budget  is  frozen  and  whoee  fleet  of 
patrol  cars  averages  60,000  mUes  on  their 
odometers  will  not  be  overjoyed  at  finding 
there  U  money  for  a  human-relations  train- 
ing course,  but  none  for  squad  cars.  A  Judge 
would  rather  have  manpower  than  a  court - 
management  study. 

It's  up  to  the  state  planners  to  strike  a 
bargain.  "If  we  won't  acknowledge  what 
they  think  are  their  basic  needs."  says  one 
man  on  Mr.  Roeenfeld's  staff,  "they  won't 
even  deal  with  us."  A  LEAA  official  in  the 
Boeton  regional  office  says  this  bargaining 
takes  place  in  most  states.  "The  state  agen- 
cies," he  explains,  "put  out  some  of  their 
money  like  a  lump  of  sugar,  like  bait,  for  the 
police  chiefs  and  the  Judges.  The  chief  will 
get  some  of  the  squad  cars  he  says  he  has  to 
have.  The  Judge  will  get  a  piece  of  equipment 
he  wants  for  his  courtroom.  But  at  the  same 
time  they'U  go  along  with  the  planners  in 
trying  out  some  reforms  they  have  in  mind." 

There's  not  much  money  for  "sugar," 
though.  Unless  Mr.  Rosenfeld  and  his  coun- 
terparts In  other  states  dole  their  allotments 
Judiciously,  this  year's  $360,000,000  would  be 
quickly  chewed  up  tn  police  salaries,  squad 
cars,  and  buildings.  Indeed,  the  LEAA  has 
been  sharply  criticized  in  Congress  for  per- 
mitting some  states  to  dish  out  the  lion's 
share  of  their  allotments  on  police  hardware. 
The  LEAA  has  also  been  rapped,  primarily  by 
the  League  of  Cities,  for  permitting  some 
state  agencies  to  spread  the  money  thinly, 
giving  a  few  dollars  to  every  village  constab- 
ulary for  a  walkie-talkie  instead  of  concen- 
trating the  resources  in  the  urban  high- 
crime  areas. 

jTTDiciAL  "nwnoJiB" 
There  will  be  less  of  this  In  the  future, 
says  Richard  Velde,  one  of  I^AA's  directors 


m  Washington.  State  planners  are  becoming 
more  hard-nosed  and  professlonea  In  hand- 
ing out  funds.  Courts  and  corrections  people 
are  becoming  more  adroit  in  compeUng  for 
funds.  "As  more  funds  become  available,  as 
more  profeaslonalleatlon  builds  up  In  the 
law-enforcement  community,  a  lot  of  old 
barriers  will  erode  away,"  he  believes.  "This 
has  to  be  gradual.  We  cant  Just  go  in  and 
bust  up  the  system.  Mostly,  It  takes  persua- 
slon." 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  echoes  these  observations. 
"We  wanted  a  balanced  program,  but  often 
only  the  police  would  come  in  with  reason- 
able Ideas  on  what  to  do  with  the  funds. 
Courts  or  corrections  couldn't  tell  us  what 
they  needed  or  wanted."  The  courts,  he  says, 
are  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  In  trying 
to  bring  about  reforms.  "They're  run  auto- 
cratically, as  Independent  flefdoms."  Mr. 
Velde  says  this  Is  true  nationally.  "Judges 
aren't  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of 
management  and  efficiency.  They're  even  leas 
accustomed  to  sitting  down  to  fill  out  and 
Justify  a  request  for  funds." 

Joseph  Rosettl,  the  LEAA  regional  director 
for  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey, 
thinks  that  after  two  years  of  pulling  and 
hauling  these  problems  are  receding.  More 
money  is  going  into  urban  high-crime  areas; 
Boston,  for  example,  has  11  per  cent  of  the 
state's  population  and  this  year  will  get  80 
per  cent  of  the  "action"  money.  And  courts 
and  corrections  are  getting  increasingly 
larger  shares  of  the  pie.  The  problem  now,  he 
says.  Is  more  basic  "The  states  have  devel- 
oped a  capacity  to  plan  and  tq  move  money 
out.  Now  we're  ready  to  see  whether  they  can 
evaluate  and  monitor  the  money  that  goes 
out." 

He  is  sure  they  can.  "The  ptoplt  In  the 
state  agencies  are  as  good  as  those  that  any 
Federal  agency  can  gather.  And  even  In  the 
worst  states,  they're  a  lot  better  off  making 
their  own  decisions  than  with  the  Feds  tell- 
ing them  what  to  do." 

The  Federal-state  arrangement  hasn't 
proven  Itself  quite  to  the  degree  Mr.  Rosettl 
suggests.  There  have  already  been  charges  of 
misuse  of  some  LEAA  funds  In  Alabama  and 
Florida,  where  LEAA  officials  are  now  working 
to  straighten  out  the  programs.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  Nixon  Administration  last  week  de- 
cided to  continue  requiring  that  all  states 
continue  to  submit  detailed  reports  on  how 
the  Federal  money  Is  spent.  The  Administra- 
tion Insists  that  states  have  more  Incentive 
to  see  that  funds  are  not  misused  since  they 
now  have  full  accountability  for  them.  This 
sounds  right.  With  the  usual  Federal  pro- 
gram, where  Washington  provides  the  money 
tmd  the  method  and  the  local  officials  pro- 
vide the  administration,  responsibility  for 
misfeasance  becomes  difficult  to  fix.  Each 
government  blames  the  other. 

William  Powers,  commissioner  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts state  police,  the  first  up-from-the- 
ranks  commissioner  In  the  state's  history, 
has  become  a  true  believer  in  the  LBAA- 
state  partnership.  "It's  providing,  for  the 
first  time,  the  enormous  opportunity  for  the 
police  service  to  go  beyond  the  absolute  min- 
imal, marginal  posture.  We're  getting  the 
resources  to  have  people  stand  back  from  the 
day-to-day  fight  to  look  at  where  we've  been 
and  where  we're  going." 

This  may  be  true  enough  and  It  probably 
is.  But  Congress  will  likely  want  a  little  more 
for  Its  money  before  It  pronounces  this  a  suc- 
cess story.  The  objective,  after  all.  Is  to  re- 
duce crime,  something  this  novel  Federal- 
state  pcai.ner8hlp  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
demonstrate. 


SENATOR  HARTKE  ASKS  INCREAflE 
IN  PRICE  SUPPORTS  FOR  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  noted  with  deserved  pride 
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the  speed  with  which  the  Department 
has  acted  in  the  last  several  months  to 
support  hog  prices.  The  same  bulletin 
stated  that,  although  the  dairy  Industry 
could  be  seriously  damaged  by  the  ever- 
increasing  Import  levels,  the  Department 
had  done  UtUe  to  assist  the  dairy  fanner. 

While  the  Agriculture  Department  has 
begun  to  buy  pork  for  school  lunch  pro- 
grams and  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  more  than  tripled  its  ix>rk  purchases, 
little  or  no  cheese  has  been  purchased  for 
schcKrf  limch  programs  this  school  year 
and  the  administration  apparently  is  in- 
tent upon  killing  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  dairy  farmer  is  suffering  because 
of  the  lack  of  concern  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. But  there  is  something 
which  can  be  done  to  assist  these  farmers 
immediately. 

First,  the  Department  of  Agrlc\ilture 
can  begin  to  buy  cheese  on  the  open  mar- 
ket for  use  in  school  lunch  programs. 
The  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  do 
so  and  he  should  not  delay  any  longer 
before  taking  action. 

Second,  the  special  milk  program  must 
be  continued  next  jrear.  This  progrtjn 
benefits  not  only  farmers  but  also  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  schoolchildren. 

Third,  the  price  support  level  for  milk 
should  be  raised  to  90  percent  next 
m(»ith.  Once  again,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  already  has  the  authority  to 
do  this. 

Fourth,  In  light  of  the  serious  injury 
which  Is  being  caused  dairy  farmers  by 
imports  of  dairy  products,  I  believe  that 
action  must  be  taken  to  find  a  way  to 
hold  down  such  imports. 

Mr.  President,  the  dairy  farmers  of  the 
United  States  need  our  help.  I  urge  Sen- 
ators to  Join  me  with  their  support. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  CONSTRUCTIVE 
SERVICE— THE  MANCHESTER  KI- 
WANIS  CLUB 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  news  that  the  Man- 
chester Klwanls  Club  has  recently  cele- 
brated its  50th  Einnlversary.  This  fine 
service  organization — which  contributes 
so  much  each  year  to  New  Hampshire's 
largest  city — was  founded  on  February 
14,  1921. 

The  spirit  of  the  Manchester  Klwanls 
has  always  been  one  of  service,  and  theirs 
la  a  long  tradition  of  working  with  city 
and  State  officials,  as  well  as  with  pri- 
vate groups,  to  trsinslate  their  concerns 
into  constructive  action.  As  a  Klwanls 
member  in  Laconla,  N.H.,  I  have  always 
admired  the  Manchester  group. 

Mr.  President,  the  Manchester  Klwanls 
have  long  been  identified  with  their  tra- 
ditional project — assistance  for  the 
Manchester  Girl's  Club— and  Just  a  few 
years  ago  this  interest  led  them  to  raise 
enough  money  to  build  a  fine,  spacious 
auditorium  for  the  club. 

There  have  been  other  worthwhile 
projects,  too.  For  several  years  the  Kl- 
wanls have  sponsored  scholarships  for 
girls  in  the  Manchester  area  who  are 
entering  schools  aimed  at  a  career  in 
nursing.  They  have  also  provided  schol- 


arships which  have  allowed  some  of  the 
city's  less  fortunate  youngsters  to  attend 
YMCA  summer  camps.  The  Klwanls 
have  also  sponsored  prizes  for  students 
at  the  State  Industrial  School  in  Man- 
chester, working  with  young  boys  who 
have  gotten  in  some  trouble  with  the 
law,  and  seeing  to  It  that  they  have  a 
second  chance  in  life. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Klwanls  have 
been  Involved  In  fund  raising  for  the 
Salvation  Army,  have  worked  to  organize 
assistance  for  senior  citizens,  and  have 
worked  to  Inform  themselves  and  others 
on  such  pressing  social  concerns  as  the 
abuse  of  drugs  and  the  problems  of 
pollution. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  fine 
group  on  their  record  and  wish  them  the 
very  best  on  the  occasion  of  their  50th 
anniversary.  The  Manchester  E:iwanls 
Club  Is  ti-uly  a  service  club  in  the  fullest 
s«nse  of  that  word. 


PRIZE- WINNING  ESSAY  BY  TIM 
COUGHLIN,  BOISE.  IDAHO 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  great  values  of  the  American 
public  school  system  has  been  its  foster- 
ing of  discussions  on  democracy,  liberty, 
individual  responsibilities,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  government.  Itiis  avtn  anal- 
ysis has  helped  keep  the  Government 
close  to  Its  people  by  helping  them  be 
aware  of  what  they  can  expect  from  their 
Government  For  some  students,  how- 
ever, there  also  is  a  resulting  feeling  of 
frustration  directed  at  the  Government's 
slow  response  to  pressures  for  change. 
Thoee  pressures  for  change  have  In- 
creased In  recent  years,  in  part  from  the 
greater  number  of  young  people  In  the 
past  decade  and  in  part  from  the  dis- 
illusionment of  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
confusion  of  opinions  on  all  topics  sind 
the  general  state  of  affairs  around  the 
world.  The  young  people  caught  up  in  the 
whirlwind  of  cries  for  change  have  llttie 
time  to  realize  that  equally  trying  times 
have  existed  before.  Frequentiy,  too  llttie 
time  is  allowed  from  the  cries  for  change 
to  consider  that  there  are  many  elements 
of  the  Government  worth  working  to 
preserve. 

Each  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  "Voice  of  De- 
mocracy" contest,  thousands  of  high 
school  students  are  given  the  initiative 
to  ponder  the  side  of  the  coin  o{H>oslte 
that  of  change.  Their  t(H>ic  this  year  was 
"Freedom  Our  Heritage."  The  young  man 
who  won  the  State  of  Idaho  contest  com- 
pared that  heritage  with  a  ship's  log : 

It  reminds  us  of  where  the  ship  has  gone 
and  bow  the  men  who  sailed  before  us  got 
her  through  other  storms  and  shoals  and 
kept  the  ahlp  free. 

Like  any  ship,  she  Is  not  steered  by  the 
hand  at  the  wheel  alone.  A  single  lonely 
man,  free  In  his  courage  and  defiance,  pulling 
a  sheetllne,  can  alter  the  course  of  the  ship, 
and  of  history.  His  actions  can  be  called  mu- 
tiny and  treason,  but  he  is  In  his  own  right 
and  he  is  free. 

In  his  freedom,  that  one  man  can  guide  the 
ship  on  to  clearer  waters. 

The  author  is  Tim  Coughlln,  a  student 
of  Bishop  Kelly  High  School  In  Boise.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  speech 
be  printed  In  the  Ricobs. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUowB: 

PaxsDOM  Onm  HauTAOB 
(By  Tita  Cougblln) 
Webster's  dictionary  defines  freeaoai  aa 
the  absence  of  necessity,  coercion,  or  con- 
straint in  choice  of  action. 

That  same  dictionary  defines  heritage  as 
something  transmitted  or  acquired  from  a 
predecessor. 

In  these  two  words  is  simimarlzed  the 
better  part  of  American  history.  In  nearly 
everything  that  can  be  read  of  our  past,  you 
can  tie  these  words  In  and  apply  them. 

Over  the  years,  you  might  say,  a  pattern 
has  emerged,  almost  a  basic  blueprint  for 
a  free  man.  Every  person  that  we  admire  in 
history  had  the  following  qualities: 

First,  he  had  the  integrity  and  courage 
to  follow  what,  he  knew  was  right,  to  defend 
his  decisions  when  necessary,  and  the  plain 
ordinary  guts  that  took  all  the  hard  knocks 
that  came  his  way. 

Second,  he  had  a  responsibility.  He  placed 
his  beliefs  and  Ideals  first,  and  himself  a 
poor  second.  He  was  self-reliant  ennngh  to 
do  It  alone  If  need  be,  to  cross  a  ooatineDt  to 
farm  or  to  cross  the  senate  fioor  to  vote  with 
the  opposition.  We  could  see  freedom  as 
liberty,  not  Ucense. 

Finally,  he  needed  an  awareness  of  the 
era  m  which  he  was  living,  of  what  was  going 
on  around  him,  which  could  tell  him  whea 
It  was  time  to  alt  and  when  it  was  time  tQi 
stand. 

And  so  Indeed  we  have  a  heritage,  but  a 
bit  different  from  what  we  often  picture.  To 
many  of  us,  heritage  is  something  down  in 
the  park,  that  we  take  the  kids  to  see  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

All  the  old  forts,  ships,  planes,  and  so  on 
are  to  remind  us  that  in  each  of  these  old 
relics  was  a  man  or  men  who  was  free.  Freet 
not  by  being  told  that  he  was  bom  Into  a 
democracy,  but  free  by  thinking,  being,, 
doing,  and  eometimes  suffering  for  what  h«' 
believed  to. 

To  theee  men,  freedom  was  not  something ' 
of  the  paait  but  of  the  present.  Not  some- 
thing paaatve,  but  something  active  and  real. 
Because  they  fought  and  won  and  re- 
mained free,  we  honor  the  men  and  the 
place.  One  word  describes  these  battles  that 
made  and  kept  us  free — dissent. 

"The  Coitgressman  from  niinois  voted  for 
the  resolution  of  the  Congressman  from 
Massachusetts,  declaring  that  the  war  had 
been  uzmeceesarily  and  \inconstltutlonally 
begun  by  the  President." 

Shades  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
to  end  the  war?  Hardly.  The  date  was  Decem- 
ber 22,  1847,  the  war  was  in  Mexico,  and  the 
congressman's  name :  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  the  continent  of  Europe  In  the  fifteen 
and  sixteen  hundreds,  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  people  were  determined  by  the  rulers  of 
the  state.  Thoee  who  believed  differently 
could  either  face  persecution  or  leave. 

Thoee  who  left  became  our  pilgrims  and 
puritans.  They  dissented,  they  had  the  In- 
tegrity, the  responsibility,  and  the  aware- 
ness to  act,  and  they  began  otir  nation. 

The  last  example  is  that  of  Edmund  O. 
Ross,  a  Republican  Senator  from  Ksrutas. 
Roes  cast  the  not  guilty  vote  that  acquitted 
Prealdent  Andrew  Johnson  at  Impeachment 
trial  in  1868.  By  courage  and  adherence  to 
his  beliefs.  Roes  dug  his  political  grave  and 
saved  our  form  of  government. 

Each  of  these  people  demonstrated  the 
qualities  I  mentioned.  Each,  In  his  actions, 
was  not  only  greater  but  also  more  free  in 
his  position  than  thoee  around  him. 

Dissent  then,  whether  it  be  on  campus 
mall  or  senate  floor  is  the  heartbeat  off  free- 
dom. 

Violent  dissent  though.  Is  a  sad  mistake. 
It  changes  an  open  ear  and  mind  to  a  cloaed, 
clenched  flat. 
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Tb«  Boston  Massacre  and  Kent  State  both 
look  Interesting  In  the  history  books,  but 
they  are  complete  dead  ends. 

Perhaps  the  herlUge  of  those  before  us  U 
like  a  ship's  log:  It  reminds  us  of  where  the 
ship  has  gone  and  how  the  men  who  sailed 
the  ship  before  us  got  her  through  other 
storms  and  shoals  and  kept  the  ship  free. 

Like  any  ship,  she  Is  not  steered  by  the 
hand  at  the  wheel  alone.  A  single  lonriy  man, 
fi«e  In  hla  covirage  and  defiance,  pvUllng  a 
sbeetllne,  can  alter  the  course  of  the  ship, 
and  of  history.  His  actions  can  be  called 
mutiny  and  treason,  but  he  Is  In  his  own 
right  and  he  Is  free. 

In  his  freedom,  that  one  man  can  guide  the 
ship  on  to  clearer  waters. 


THE     POLITICAL     RIGHTS     OP 
WOMEN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
its  inception,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  concerned  with  the  political  rights 
of  women.  The  establishment  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  as 
a  functional  commission  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Coimcil,  and  the  Preamble  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  are  examples 
of  this  concern. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  December  of 
1946,  adopted  a  resolution  noting  that 
not  all  states  had  granted  women  po- 
litical rights  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by 
men  and  recommended  that  such  states 
take  steps  to  do  so. 

In  Bogota,  in  May  1948,  the  Inter- 
American  Convention  on  the  Granting 
of  Political  Rights  to  Women  was  signed. 
At  the  time,  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
that  similar  conventions  be  proposed  to 
assist  countries  which  had  not  granted 
women  equal  political  rights.  A  subse- 
quent report  of  the  Commission  noted 
that  as  of  1950,  20  nations  still  had  not 
granted  women  equal  political  rights.  As 
a  result,  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  began  to  prepare  a  draft  con- 
vention on  the  political  rights  of  wom- 
en which  was  submitted  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  finally  to  the 
General  Assembly.  The  convention  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  De- 
cember 1952  and  opened  for  signature  in 
March  1953.  As  of  today,  68  nations  have 
signed  the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  for  Women. 

The  convention  entitles  women  to  vote 
in  all  elections:  to  be  eligible  to  nm  for 
all  publicly  elected  bodies  established  by 
national  law;  and  to  be  entitled  to  hold 
public  office  and  exercise  all  public 
functions  established  by  national  law  on 
equal  terms  with  men  and  without  dis- 
crimination. 

The  struggle  in  the  United  States  for 
women's  suffrage  began  early  in  our  his- 
tory. The  colony  of  New  Jersey  granted 
su^rage  to  women  in  pre-Revolutionary 
days.  Unfortunately,  even  this  small  step 
in  the  political  rights  of  women  was  lost 
before  the  colonies  gained  independence. 

The  struggle  for  women's  suffrage  was 
bom  in  the  1840's,  aided  by  the  growing 
participation  of  American  women  in 
many  areas  of  American  life.  Wyoming 
iTained  distinction  by  being  the  first 
State  to  grant  its  women  the  right  to 
vote  In  1890.  By  1914,  the  niunber  of 


States  which  had  granted  suffrage  to 
women  had  grown  to  12.  The  State  of 
Montana  ..cnt  the  first  woman  to  serve 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1916. 
After  lying  dormant  in  Congress  for  41 
years,  the  proposal  for  women's  suffrage, 
introduced  by  Susan  Anthony  in  1869, 
was  ratified  on  August  26,  1920,  as  the 
19th  amendment. 

Unfortunately,  our  national  respect  for 
the  political  rights  of  women  has  not 
been  equaled  internationally.  The  United 
States  has  failed  for  18  years  to  ratify 
the  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights 
for  Women.  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why 
this  measure  should  not  be  wholeheart- 
edly embraced  by  the  United  States.  Our 
inaction  is  no  longer  tolerable.  I  urge  this 
convention's  speedy  approval. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TV  NETWORK 
PLAYS  INCREASING  ROLE  IN  EI> 
UCATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  televi- 
sion must  accept  criticism  when  it  per- 
forms below  a  standard  of  quality  which 
the  public  expects  of  it. 

But,  if  we  are  to  criticize  TV  we  must 
be  equally  ready  to  praise  it  when  it 
performs  with  excellence  and  contributes 
in  a  major  way  to  the  community. 

The  five-station  New  Hampshire  net- 
work which  began  as  a  single  station  op- 
eration in  1959  has  now  advanced  to  of- 
fering, among  other  programs,  33  edu- 
cational courses  covering  25  hours  of 
weekly  television  lessons  in  literature, 
science,  social  studies,  music,  art,  and  a 
variety  of  other  subjects  to  the  schools 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

These  programs  provide  teachers  with 
educational  resources  that  would  not  be 
otherwise  available  to  them.  This  is  an 
enormous  contribution  to  the  education 
of  the  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  this  story  told; 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  from  New  Hampshire  Echoes 
of  Concord,  NJI.,  setting  forth  this  ac- 
complishment of  the  New  Hampshire 
Network,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  obJectiCHi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
School  or  trb  An:  Tklztision  Lbssons  Via 

THX  NbW  HAMrSHHX  NKTWOBK 

(By  Patricia  Merrill) 

When  school  bells  ring  In  New  Hampshire, 
more  thsn  110,000  children  in  Kindergarten 
through  Grade  12  gather  around  television 
sets  sometime  during  each  week  for  special 
lessons  supplementing  their  classroom  ex- 
perience. 

Sixth  graders  Investigate  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  air,  atoms  and  mole- 
cules; high  school  students  visit  ocean  depths 
In  a  study  of  underwater  ecology;  primary 
grade  classes  explore  the  wonders  of  the  mind 
and  body. 

Since  1969,  Channel  11 — now  the  flve-sta- 
tlon  New  Hampshire  Network — has  been  of- 
fering New  Hampshire  and  southern  Maine 
students  valuable  enrichment  and  Instruc- 
tion. 

According  to  William  A.  Brady,  NHN  in- 
structional services  director,  a  total  of  33 
courses  is  being  offered  this  year  by  the  New 
Hampshire  School  of  the  Air.  The  moet  ex- 
tensive curriculum  in  NHN  history  mcludee 
25  hours  of  weekly  television  lessons  in  liter- 


ature, science,  social  studies,  music,  art  and 
a  variety  of  other  subjects. 

In  telecasting  these  programs,  the  NHN 
provides  teachers  with  many  educational  re- 
sources that  would  otherwise  be  unavailable 
to  them.  As  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Edu- 
cational Network,  the  NHN  draws  upon  pro- 
duction talents  and  teaching  skills  of  25 
member  stations  throughout  Eastern  United 
States.  Further,  It  utilizes  the  services  of 
national  distribution  agencies  such  as  the 
Oreat  Plains  National  Instructional  Library 
in  Nebraska,  the  Midwest  Program  on  Air- 
borne Television  Instruction  In  Indiana  and 
National  Instructional  Television,  also  in  In- 
diana. 

Accessibility  to  national  instructional  tele- 
vision resources  In  cities  such  as  New  York. 
Boston  and  Washington,  enables  the  NHN 
to  select  the  best  programming  for  Its  school 
schedule.  In  this  way,  the  NHN's  own  pro- 
duction energies  can  be  concentrated  on  the 
preparation  of  courses  designed  to  meet 
specialized  needs  such  as  "The  Curious 
World,"  encouraging  fourth  and  fifth  graders 
to  learn  the  processes  by  which  scientific 
data  is  obtained,  and  "Looks  At  Books,"  a 
modern  literature  series  for  kindergarten 
and  first  grade. 

Ideally,  students  are  encouraged  to  look 
for  something,  not  just  at  the  television 
lesson.  The  classroom  teacher  who  prepares 
her  class  for  the  television  experience,  en- 
couraging student  participation  and  involve- 
ment with  meaningful  and  Imaginative  fol- 
low-up activity,  makes  the  best  use  of  this 
rich  and  flexible  teaching  resource.  Study 
guides — distributed  free  this  year  to  all  en- 
rolled schools — describe  the  content  of  each 
lesson  in  a  series  and  list  related  activities. 

Schools  enrolled  In  the  New  Hampshire 
School  of  the  Air  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar  per 
pupil  through  Grade  8  and  50  cents  per 
pupil.  Grades  9-12,  based  on  total  school 
enrollment.  The  cost  to  an  individual  school 
system  of  duplicating  the  New  Hampshire 
Network's  total  contribution  to  the  curricu- 
lum of  local  school  systems  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. 

New  courses  this  year  include  "The  Play- 
ground" to  help  children  discover  music 
concepts  and  develop  an  interest  in  music; 
"Let's  See  America,"  a  series  of  visual  field 
trips  to  historic  and  unique  American  land- 
marks such  as  Strawberry  Banke,  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  and  the  United  Nations;  "Chil- 
dren of  the  World,"  dealing  with  the  customs, 
problems  and  life  styles  of  people  in  other 
countries;  and  "A  Matter  of  Fiction"  an  all- 
color  series  designed  to  encourage  leisure 
reading  among  junior  high  students. 

"A  Look  At  Us"  encourages  high  school  stu- 
dents to  consider  Issues  which  affect  them 
deeply,  providing  a  deeper  insight  into  their 
own  feelings  and  attitudes  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  attitudes  and  feelings 
of  others. 

While  certain  grade  levels  are  suggested 
for  each  course,  "out  of  grade"  use  is  widely 
encouraged.  For  example,  third  grade  pro- 
grams have  been  viewed  by  special  education 
classes  in  junior  high,  and  a  portion  of  a 
Junior  high  series  has  been  used  by  a  fifth 
grade  class. 

One  of  the  new  prog;rams,  "The  Curious 
World,"  was  produced  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Network  under  a  grant-in-aid  from  Sanders 
Associates.  The  six  program  series  for  grades 
4-5  featxires  television  teacher  Kelvm  Dalton 
(of  "Science  in  Your  Classroom"). 

All  Instructional  Service  program  decisions 
and  selections  are  made  by  a  curriculum 
committee  of  teachers  and  administrators 
from  public  and  parochial  schools  through- 
out the  state. 

Each  school  year  the  NHN  Instructional 
Service  Department  sends  questionnaires  to 
the  teachers  to  determine  which  courses  are 
most  widely  used  and  to  obtain  their  reac- 
tions to  the  quality  of  the  television  lessons. 
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This  year  a  new  factor  was  added  to  the 
selection  process  with  the  establishment  of 
s  Preview  Week.  An  entire  week  of  daytime 
broadcasting  in  November  was  set  aside, 
enabling  teachers  and  students  to  view  sam- 
ple lessons  of  series  being  considered  for  the 
1971-72  schedule.  The  reactions  to  these 
sample  lessons  were  then  sent  to  the  NHN 
for  compilation  and  analysis. 

Brady  points  out  that  one  of  the  advantages 
of  Instruction  by  television  is  that  the  les- 
sons can  be  viewed  at  home  as  well  as  m 
school.  "Children  who  are  absent  because  of 
Illness  can  keep  up  with  some  of  their  class 
activities,"  he  explains.  "All  parents  can  keep 
Informed  of  what  their  children  are  learning, 
and  can  share  in  their  children's  learning  ex- 
periences." 

A  survey  conducted  last  year  revealed  that 
well  over  a  million  student-hours  of  viewing 
were  logged  by  the  children  in  New  Hamp- 
shire's public  and  parochial  schools  during 
the  1969-70  school  year. 

"Since  the  activation  of  the  state  Net- 
work," says  Brady,  "We  are  reaching  students 
in  virtually  every  section  of  the  state.  While 
we  are  still  Interested  in  increasing  the  num- 
bers of  students  luing  our  programs,  our 
concern  this  year  Is  with  quality — with  help- 
ing classroom  teachers  make  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  television  lessons.  To  that  end, 
Brady  has  conducted  a  series  of  television 
utilization  workshops  for  teachers  In  Woods- 
ville,  Claremont,  Groveton,  North  Conway, 
Berlin  and  Littleton. 

The  NHN  is  currently  conducting  field 
strength  readings  In  the  northeast  pKurtion 
of  the  state  to  determine  the  locations  of 
several  translators,  low  power  rep>eater8,  used 
to  fill  in  the  most  heavily  populated  limited 
reception  areas.  The  first  translator  (Channel 
70)  is  being  built  in  North  Conway  to  im- 
prove reception  in  Conway,  North  Conway 
and  parts  of  Jackson. 

Students  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
been  benefiting  from  television  lessons.  More 
than  2,500  elementary  teachers  in  New 
Hampshire  during  the  last  four  years  have 
enrolled  In  three  credit  courses  produced  by 
the  New  Hampshire  Network  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 

"Art  In  Teaching,"  "Science  in  Your  Class- 
room," and  "TeacWng  Elementary  School 
Reading"  were  designed  to  help  elementary 
teachers  develop  creative  art  and  science 
programs  and  to  examine  factors  affecting 
reading,  group  and  individual  diagnosis, 
focusing  on  the  needs  of  the  Individual  child. 

The  three  courses,  which  combined  a  study 
of  recent  methods  of  instruction  with  the 
development  of  skill  in  using  special  ma- 
terials in  the  classroom,  emphasized  that 
techniques  are  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an 
end  in  themselves. 

An  estimated  78,000  school  children  were 
reached  as  a  direct  result  of  these  courses 
which  consisted  of  15  television  lessons  com- 
bined with  follow-up  classroom  workshops 
in  regional  centers  located  throughout  the 
state. 

Outside  the  classroom,  the  NHN  provides 
16  hours  a  week  of  top  children's  program- 
ming, largely  adult  oriented,  combines  pub- 
lic affairs,  performance,  confrontation,  docu- 
mentaries and  adiilt  instruction  Sunday 
through  Friday,  offering  a  wide  range  of 
programs  for  viewers  of  all  interests. 

The  New  Hampshire  Network  is  supported 
by  state  funds,  schools  enrolled  in  instruc- 
tional services,  the  New  Hampshire  Public 
Broadcasting  Coxmcil  (representatives  from 
23  educational  institutions  forming  the 
NHN's  governing  body)  and  gifts  and  con- 
tributions from  bxisineas,  industry,  groups 
and  individuals. 

In  its  11  years  of  telecasting,  Public  Tele- 
vision In  New  Hampshire  has  grown  from  a 
single  station  to  a  five-station  network,  a 
statewide  service  meeting  eduoatl(»ial  needs. 


providing  local  public  affairs  coverage  and 
bringing  quality  television  into  the  homes 
of  New  Hampshire  viewers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  OP  AEROSPACE 
TECHNICIANS  AND  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Wediies- 
day,  March  3,  1971,  Malcolm  R.  Lovell, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Manpower  addressed  the  conference  on 
emplojrment  problems  of  scientists  and 
engineers  in  the  aerospace  and  defense 
Industries.  In  his  speech  he  estimated 
that  defense  cutbacks  have  resulted  in 
the  unemployment  of  50,000  to  65,000 
engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians 
who  formerly  worked  in  defense  and 
aerospace  Jobs.  He  also  stated  that  cur- 
rent employment  opportunities  fall  far 
short  of  the  total  needed  to  absorb  these 
displaced  workers. 

Mr.  President,  this  problem  is  very 
serious  in  several  areas  of  our  country 
including  Wichita,  Kans.  In  March  of 

1970.  President  Nixon  established  the 
Inter -Agency  Economic  Adjustment 
Committee  to  assist  communities  ad- 
versely affected  by  defense  cutbacks.  I 
have  asked  that  committee  to  assist  lo- 
cal leaders  in  Wichita  in  developing  a 
strategy  for  economic  development. 

But,  Mr.  President,  more  must  be  done 
to  put  those  aerospace  technicians  and 
engineers  back  to  work.  On  February  28, 

1971,  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  held  hear- 
ings in  Wichita,  Kans.,  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  problem  and  possible  legis- 
lative solutions.  The  witnesses  appearing 
before  our  subcommittee  included  skilled 
laborers,  aerospace  technicians,  and  en- 
gineers, who  repeatedly  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  work  and  if  necessary  to  re- 
strain so  they  could  do  so. 

Assistant  Secretary  Lovell  has  clearly 
defined  this  problem.  I  would  commend 
this  statement  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rekabkb  bt  Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant Sechetast  or  Laboe  for  Manpower  Be- 
fore   THE    Conference    on    Employ  mbnt 
Problems  of  Scientists  and  Engineers  in 
THE  Aerospace  and  Defense  Indttstries 
The   Labor   Department's   Manpower   Ad- 
ministration has  been  called  upon  to  help 
the  American  worker  In  a  variety  of  situa- 
tions, In  a  variety  of  emergencies,  in  a  variety 
of  ways  since  it  was  established  eight  years 
ago. 

Its  nine  major  programs  for  training,  for 
work  experience,  or  classroom  Instruction 
have  been  molded  in  many  ways  to  help  the 
Nation's  Jobless  or  underemployed  gain  the 
skills  and  knowledge  needed  to  win  a  worth- 
while Job.  While  the  economy  was  constantly 
improving  and  there  was  a  continued  growth 
in  job  opportunities,  these  programs  met 
with  continuing  success. 

In  the  past  two  years,  however,  sharp  re- 
ductions In  defense  and  aerospace  spending 
curtailed  employment  In  these  fields.  Al- 
though this  has  happened  In  the  pfkst.  the 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  engineers,  sci- 
entists and  technicians  today  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  phenomenon  on  the  national 
scene,  a  visible  domestic  problem  which,  de- 


spite preventive  efforts  by  a  variety  of  Federal 
agencies.  Is  assuming  major  proportions  in 
the  industry. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  engineers  in- 
creased from  lees  than  one  percent  in  No- 
vember 1969  to  more  than  2.6  percent  in  No- 
vember 1970.  This  was  during  a  period  when 
the  unemployment  rate  for  the  Nation  aa  a 
whole  Increased  from  8.5  to  6.8  percent. 

Our  best  estimates  are  that  these  cutbacks 
have  resulted  in  unemployment  for  60,000  to 
05,000  engineers,  scientists  and  technicians 
who  formerly  worked  in  defense  and  aero- 
space jobs. 

In  order  to  find  out  where  these  people 
were  and  how  they  were  being  affected,  we 
conducted  a  special  survey  of  engineer,  sci- 
entist and  technician  unemployment  In  24 
cities  bard  hit  by  defense  and  aerospace 
layoffs. 

For  the  most  part,  the  survey  mdlcated 
that  employment  reductions  in  these  fields 
have  had  a  :ierious  impact  on  only  a  limited 
number  of  locations.  A  large  share  of  the 
problem  with  respect  to  dUplaced  defense 
and  aerospace  engineers  appears  to  be  cen- 
tered in  about  12  areas:  Seattle,  Loe  Angeles 
and  Orange  Counties  In  California,  Long 
Island.  N.Y.,  Wichita,  Cape  Keimedy,  Hunts- 
vlUe,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
and  Dallas.  Overall  unemployment  was  not 
severe  in  some  of  these  areas. 

The  occupations  with  the  largest  numbers 
of  unemployed,  the  survey  showed,  were 
aeronautical  engineers,  aeronautical  drafts- 
men, electrical  engineers,  tool  designers,  me- 
chanical draftsmen,  industrial  engineers, 
nukthematlcians  and  programmers. 

Demand  for  such  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers  suggests  that  current  employ- 
ment opportunities  is  far  short  of  the  total 
needed  to  absorb  the  presently  displaced 
worker.  It  Is  significant,  however,  that  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January,  1971,  the  State 
Employment  Security  agencies  throughout 
the  Nation  received  6,000  job  orders  in 
scientific  and  engineering  occupations  from 
employers  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
except  Alaska  and  Montana.  On  January  31, 
1971,  there  were  5,023  openings  unfilled. 
There  were  75  different  scientific,  engineering 
and  technical  occupations  in  these  unfilled 
openings  ranging  from  aeronautical  en- 
gineers and  aircraft  designer  to  stnictural 
draftsmen  and  tool  designer  to  system  pro- 
grams mathematician  and  thermodynamics 
engineers. 

The  fact  still  remains,  however,  that  vast 
numbers  of  engineers  are  unemployed  today. 
Contacts  with  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  such  activities  as  pollution  control,  high- 
ways, health  services  and  housing — as  well  as 
the  Council  of  State  Governments  and  the 
National  League  of  CiUes,  VS.  Conference 
of  Mayors — suggested  that  there  are  sizable 
unfilled  needs  for  engineering,  technical  and 
scientific  personnel  for  these  programs. 

The  key  problem  here,  however,  is  how  to 
translate  the  unmet  needs  of  State  and 
local  governments  into  an  actual  hiring 
program.  Such  an  eventuality  would  require 
sizable  additional  funds  not  now  available  to 
the  Federal  agencies  concerned,  or  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
aerospace  engineers  are  called  that  because 
of  their  work  experience  rather  than  educa- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  about  60  percent 
of  this  group  have  degrees  In  civil,  mechani- 
cal or  electrical  engineering.  Engineers  with 
such  backgrounds  could  fit  into  such  pro- 
grams as  highway  safety,  urban  renewal, 
construction,  water  control  engineering — 
most  of  you  know,  better  than  I  where  they 
could  fit. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  the  wllllng- 
nesB  to  retrain  appears  to  be  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  unemployment. 
The  principal  barrier  appears  to  be  the  prob- 
lem of  salary  readjustments.  Training  allow- 
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ftnoes  now  &TidlabIe  under  MDTA.  for  In- 
stance, are  no  where  near  enough  to  meet 
the  heavy  financial  obligations  many  of  these 
people  have. 

The  Department  of  labor's  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  a  number  of  slgnlfl- 
eant  stepe  to  help  In  this  situation.  It  became 
fairly  clear  last  year  that  the  highly  special- 
ized background  of  these  people  created  a 
solid  obstacle  In  finding  jobs  for  them  out- 
side Of  their  choeen  field.  E^vents  proved  that 
the  first  Judgment  was  not  nearly  as  dis- 
couraging as  It  first  appeared. 

The  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  came  to  us  last  year  with  the 
result  of  a  highly  sueccessful  workshop  they 
had  conducted  in  Los  Angeles  for  jobless 
aerospace  engineers. 

The  concept  was  simple :  to  show  engineers 
how  their  education  has  relevance  In  occupa- 
tional fields  other  than  tboee  labeled  strictly 
eng^lneerlng,  and  suddenly  a  whole  new  area 
of  job  opportunities  becomes  available. 

These  men,  most  of  whom  had  rarely  had 
the  need  to  apply  for  a  job  In  the  past — from 
their  college  graduation  days  they  were 
usually  approached  with  a  variety  of  good 
offers,  first  were  shown  the  simple  mechanics 
of  selling  themselves.  Then  they  were  shown 
bow  to  dissect  their  educational  background 
so  that,  for  Instance,  the  mathematics  they 
knew,  the  data  processing  they  understood, 
and  the  many  dlsclpllnea  in  the  field  of 
physics  they  knew  could  be  applied  to  many 
other  occupations  still  In  need  of  highly 
educated  and  trained  workers. 

When  the  AIAA  told  us  about  this,  we 
agreed  to  set  up  similar  workshops  with  La- 
bor Department  funds  in  five  cities.  And, 
shortly  thereafter  expmnded  the  number  of 
cities  to  34.  These  workshops,  consisting  of 
three  evening  sessions  a  week  apart,  have 
thus  far  provided  perspective  and  guidance 
to  more  than  6,000  professionals  who  have 
participated.  The  AIAA  is  currently  compil- 
ing some  placement  statistics  for  us. 

While  this  idea  seemed  an  excellent  ap- 
proach to  one  aspect  of  the  problem,  it  was 
obvious  ag^ln  that  a  jobless  group  of  per- 
sons, whether  they  are  called  engineers  or 
ditch-diggers  or  sewing  machine  operators, 
are  faceless  and  dliScult  to  reach  unless  there 
Is  a  common  meeting  ground,  a  market  place, 
let  us  say. 

We  created  such  a  market  place  when  we 
joined  with  the  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers  and  the  Calif omla  Human 
Resources  Development  agency  in  providing 
a  national  registry  for  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. This  national  registry,  or  central  clear- 
ing house,  brings  together  the  applications 
of  jobless  engineers  and  employers  with  job 
openings. 

An  engineer  seeking  work  in  Wichita  or 
Boston  or  Los  Angeles  goes  to  his  local  State 
Employment  Service  ofllce  and  fills  out  a  spe- 
cial form  with  his  vital  statistics  and  job 
qualifications.  The  local  ES  office  transmits 
this  information  by  teletype  to  the  national 
registry  located  in  Sacramento,  California. 

Employers  seeking  engineers  or  scientists 
or  teclmiclans  or  workers  with  similar  quali- 
fications, request  the  registry  to  refer  quali- 
fied people  to  their  firms. 

As  of  mld-Pebruary,  nearly  2,000  applica- 
tions were  received  from  unemployed  engi- 
neers and  scientists,  and  more  than  700  re- 
ferrals have  been  made  to  employers.  The 
Registry  geared  up  In  mld-Jan\iary  and  the 
word  has  not  reached  many  employers  or 
unemployed  engineers  yet. 

Quite  obviously,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
In  this  endeavor.  But  I  want  to  empbaalse 
that  there  will  be  little  suocees  unless  every- 
one steps  In  and  helps  get  the  message  to 
employers. 

Tied  in  closely  with  the  National  Registry 
la  the  Manpower  Administration's  expanding 
system  of  Job  Banks,  a  system  that  President 
Nixon  enthusiastically  endorsed  In  his  first 
month  In  the  White  House. 


We  have  improved  information  on  alterna- 
tive job  oppci-tunltles  now  being  provided 
in  more  than  60  areas  tAirough  the  Job 
Bank  program,  operated  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  afllliated  State  employment 
services.  These  Job  Banks  provide  dally 
computerized  listings  oif  local  job  opportu- 
nities enabling  speedier  links  between  the 
jobless  and  a  job  opening.  Teletyp>eB  of  all 
job  orders  received  from  employers  for  engi- 
neers, scientists  and  technicians  at  the  Job 
Banks  and  other  ES  offlcee  will  be  sent  to  the 
National  Registry  for  listing  as  soon  as  a 
national  hookup  Is  completed. 

By  the  first  of  July  we  expect  to  cover  111 
major  metropolitan  areas  with  these  Job 
Banks. 

At  the  same  time  the  Labor  Department 
Is  improving  its  area  recruitment  system,  a 
nationwide  program  providing  a  mechanism 
to  exchange  labor  supply  and  demand  infor- 
mation between  States  aoid  areas.  Tills  sys- 
tem is  more  useful  to  engineers  and  scien- 
tists willing  to  relocate. 

Willingness  is  an  Important  word  in  the 
lexicon  of  the  unemployed  professional  man 
today.  He  must  be  willing  to  move  around 
the  Nation  where  the  jobe  may  be.  He  must 
be  willing  to  face  periods  of  financial  strain 
until  the  proper  c^>ening  arrives.  He  must 
be  willing  to  lower  his  standard  of  living 
until  that  moment  when  he  Is  once  again 
settled  In  a  prodiictlve  job  of  his  choice  emd 
is  once  again  the  master  of  his  fate. 

While  be  is  in  this  jobless  state,  the  La- 
bor Department  has  been  assisting  him  to 
some  degree  through  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  aveillable  In  every 
State.  With  tbe  1970  amendments  to  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  legislation,  an 
additional  13  weeks  of  compensation  will 
be  made  available  under  these  amendmenls 
this  year. 

While  broad-scale  effects  are  beln^  made, 
a  few  localized  efforts  to  help  engineers  and 
scientists  bear  exposition. 

At  the  University  of  California  Irvine 
campus,  34  middle-aged  and  imemployed 
aero6f>ace  engineers  are  enrolled  In  the  Na- 
tion's first  imiverslty-sponsored  program  to 
re-school  them  for  new  occupations.  With 
Labor  Department  funds  the  engineers  are 
being  prepared  In  the  relatively  new  field 
of  environment  engineering  In  an  11 -month 
course. 

Similarly,  at  the  University  oif  Tennessee 
Space  Institute  at  Tullahoma,  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  Labor  Department  have  Joined 
forces  to  help  60  unemployed  engineers  from 
the  Tullahoma  and  Huntsvllle  areas  learn 
about  jobs  in  environmental  control  work. 

The  Virginia  Employment  Commission  sent 
900  potential  employers  a  computer  jM-int- 
out  listing  his  education,  skills  and  other 
pertinent  recruitment  information  concern- 
ing their  State's  unemployment  {Kx^fesaionals. 
The  VEC  has  hired,  on  a  temporary  basis, 
aome  of  the  unemployed  engineers  and  scien- 
tists, at  a  modest  stJary,  as  an  example  for 
private  employers  to  follow. 

The  Labor  Department  Is  currently  in- 
volved in  hiring  several  hundred  professional 
workers  as  safety  Inspectors  to  staff  the  new 
safety  bureau  created  by  the  Congress.  Many 
of  the  Inspectors  are  being  selected  from 
among  unemployed  engineers  and  scientists. 

Training  of  scientists  and  engineers  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  has  mostly  taken  place  In  California — a 
center  of  aerospace  and  defense  industries. 
Proposals  have  been  fvmded  for  a  total  cost 
of  $6,183,708  to  provide  training  for  an  esti- 
mated 3,653  persons.  About  40  percent  of 
these  individuals  are  professional  engineers 
or  scientists. 

The  training  embraces  a  wide  variety  of 
occupations,  including  those  in  blo-medlcal, 
technical  marketing,  and  environmental  en- 
gineering fields. 

The  much  larger  on-the-job  training  pro- 


gram provides  funds  for  distribution  to  local 
community  action  agencies  who  are  actively 
developing  OJT  projects.  This  Is  a  continuing 
ongoing  process. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  seeking  out  ways  of  hiring 
more  of  these  displaced  professionals  for 
HUD'S  Urban  Renewal  and  Model  Cities  pro- 
grams. 

In  Boston,  we  have  opened  a  special  total 
service  center,  operated  by  the  State  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  Security  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Associated  Industries  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. This  center  opened  on  Jan\iary 
26  and  the  reports  are  that  the  response  from 
many  among  the  10,000  unemployed  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  the  area  has  been  en- 
thusiastic. The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  con- 
ducted a  month-long  free  help-wanted  ad 
campaign  for  the  unemployed  and  several 
thousand  unemployed  engineers  and  techni- 
cians found  work,  many  outside  their  field, 
through  this  service.  The  new  center  is  pro- 
viding services  ranging  from  Job  applica- 
tion writing,  to  advice  on  how  to  meet  mort- 
gage payments  or  bank  loans,  and  to  relate 
their  background  to  other  Jobs  which  could 
easily  use  their  fundamental  education. 

The  Labor  Department  has  some  further 
plans  to  help  In  tills  problem. 

In  the  10  hardest  hit  areas,  we  are  explor- 
ing the  possibility  of  further  refining  the 
self-help  methods  and  approaches  now  being 
used  by  such  organizations  as  Talent  Plus 
and  Experience  Unlimited.  We  are  asking 
State  agencies  to  hire  two  or  three  unem- 
ployed engineers  or  scientists  to  set  up  and 
operate  Job  Information  Centers  for  dis- 
placed engineers.  This  etaff  can  then  coordi- 
nate the  employment  and  financial  counsel- 
ing, resume  preparation,  job  development, 
and  placement  efforts  of  the  volunteer  groups 
in  these  areas. 

Greater  stress  will  be  placed  on  Job  de- 
velopment efforts,  especially  in  high  place- 
ment potential  areas.  These  efforts  will 
cover  both  the  private  and  public  sectors, 
and  will  Involve  clrcularizatlon  of  appro- 
priate Industry  and  trade  eissoclatlons.  As 
part  of  this  promotional  effort,  spedflc  in- 
formation will  be  developed  on  the  char- 
acteristics— education,  occupational  dis- 
cipline, experience,  etc. — of  the  unemployed 
engineers  and  scientists. 

The  Labor  Department  Is  developing  a 
legislative  proposal  which  would  include 
measures  to  facilitate  the  mobility  of  per- 
sons displaced  from  previous  jobe  due  to 
changes  in  national  priorities.  This  legisla- 
tion is  patterned  after  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  and  would  include  such  benefits 
as  readjustment  allowances,  relocation  pay- 
ments, and  counseling  and  training  services. 
While  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  exclu- 
sively related  to  the  aerospace  defense  un- 
employment problem,  it  could  be  an  Impor- 
tant tool  in  this  area  to  close  the  gaps  In 
existing  categorical  legislation. 

Let  me  point  out  at  this  Juncture  that  we 
realize  how  difficult  and  fnistratlng  the  loss 
of  Jobs  can  be  and  how  dlscoiiraging  it  is  to 
work  In  industries  that  are  buffeted  by  the 
rise  and  fall  in  economic  vagaries.  I  firmly 
believe,  however,  that  the  consortium  of  in- 
novate programs  advanced  by  President 
Nixon,  such  as  general  revenue  and  man- 
power revenue  sharing,  welfare  reform,  and 
the  construction  of  the  SST,  will  not  only 
bring  the  economy  back  quickly  but.  In  the 
process,  create  jobs. 

That  should  be  good  news  for  the  highly 
educated  scientists  and  engineers  without  a 
job  today.  That  should  be  good  news  for 
the  poorly  educated  disadvantaged  worker 
today,  too. 

One  of  the  major  lacks  among  the  highly 
educated  worker  is,  ironically,  the  same  lack 
that  afflicts  the  poor  and  uneducated :  where 
can  you  go  to  get  the  right  facts  and  the 
proper  advice. 
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Providing  engineers  and  scientists  with 
solid  information  about  job  opportunities, 
job  requirements,  job  locations,  and  Job 
trends — where  the  action  is — Is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  that  we  can  do  for  th«n  in 
the  long  run.  Because,  in  the  final  analysis, 
these  are  educated  and  intelligent  men  who 
can  take  care  of  themselves  once  they  have 
the  facu  to  work  with. 

To  help  in  this  problem,  the  Labor  De- 
partment, through  the  employment  security 
offices  and  its  own  regional  staffs,  will  assist 
local  efforts  by  employers  and  engineering 
societies  by  assembling  current  lists  of  em- 
ployers in  the  area  by  size  and  type  of  in- 
dustry; provide  technical  assistance  in  de- 
veloping survey  formats  for  locally  directed 
demand  analyses,  and  collating  and  analyz- 
ing the  data. 

Disseminating  good,  useful  data  about  the 
labor  market  is,  obviously,  an  important  step. 
Local  employment  security  offices  In  the  nine 
cities  hardest  hit  by  the  current  cutbacks 
will  be  augmented  by  staff  to  enable  them 
to  increase  their  job  development  and  infor- 
mation efforts. 

The  present  drop  In  demand  for  profes- 
sional engineers  Is  a  painful,  sobering 
reality — especially  to  the  engineer  who  is 
personally  affected. 

But  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  drop 
In  demand  is  only  temporary. 

This  Nation  is  going  to  need  engineers  and 
lots  of  them  In  the  coming  months  and 
years.  Right  now  we  are,  and  have  been, 
suffering  from  the  Inevitable  process  of  ad- 
justing to  shifting  prlorltiee.  When  these  up- 
heavals in  our  national  policies  have  settled 
down,  and  our  future  course  is  more  clearly 
charted,  engineers  will  be  needed  in  numbers 
that  will  exceed  the  supply,  I  am  sure. 

The  kinds  of  engineers,  and  the  kinds  of 
jobs  engineers  vTlll  work  in,  may  be  quite 
different  in  the  coming  decade,  however. 

The  Depcu^ment's  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics forecasts,  for  example,  that  Industry 
will  need  87,000  additional  electrical  en- 
gineers, 63,000  more  architects  and  struc- 
tural engineers,  62,000  more  mechanical  en- 
gineers, 23,000  aeronautical  engineers,  22,- 
000  civil  engineers,  and  more.  The  fields  In 
which  they  will  be  needed  include,  in  order 
of  demand:  computers  and  other  electrical 
equipment;  archltectviral  services,  machinery 
design,  aircraft  research  and  manufactxire, 
construction,  scientific  Instniments,  chem- 
ical engineering,  and  finally,  ordnance. 

The  total  nximber  of  engineers  employed 
In  the  U.S.  will  Increase  from  about  one  mil- 
lion at  present  to  about  1.6  million  by  1080. 
That  means  an  average  of  50,000  new  en- 
gineers will  be  needed  each  year  to  fill  the 
growth  needs  alone.  Still  more  will  be  needed 
to  fill  in  the  ranks  of  engineers  who  retire, 
or  otherwise  leave  the  field. 

This  Is  a  picture  of  strong  demand  for 
the  skilled  abilities  of  professional  engineers. 
They  are  urgently  needed  in  our  dally  work 
of  transportation,  manufacturing,  communi- 
cations and  education.  And  now  more  than 
ever  the  ootintry  needs  the  talents  of  en- 
gineers for  the  new  crises  of  pollution,  pov- 
erty, diseases,  and  crime. 


There  being  no  (4>Jection,  the  prajrer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoso, 
as  follows: 

A  Pkatkr  fob  Nxw  HAMPSHnx 
(By  the  Very  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.) 
O  God,  how  hast  Thou  favored  Thy  chil- 
dren who  are  given  to  perceive  Thy  splendor 
upon  the  wooded  terrain  of  New  Hampshire  t 
For  hemlock  and  spruce  and  sweet  maple 
dancing  down  the  valleys;  for  granite  uplift- 
ed, \inmoved,  eternal;  for  myriad  lakes  like 
eyes  in  the  forest  where  shines  the  image 
of  the  lively  sky;  for  the  silent  peace  of  snow, 
the  cool  verdure  of  siunmer,  and  autumn's 
gorgeous  praise:  Accept  our  thanksgiving  for 
Thy  abounding  glory.  May  our  lives  too  re- 
flect Thy  grace:  As  free  as  a  deer  upon  the 
mountain,  yet  humble  enough  to  seek  Thy 
way  and  no  other.  So  shall  we  dwell  with 
Thee  and  one  another,  taking  the  place  In 
Nature's  harmony  which  Thou  hast  appoint- 
ed to  be  our  blessing;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


A   PRAYER   FOR   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  service  on  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
the  Sunday  before  Lent,  the  Washington 
Cathedral  honored  my  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  Very  Reverend  Dean  Francis  B. 
Sayre,  Jr.,  who  was  celebrant  for  the 
service,  offered  a  "Prayer  for  New  Hamp- 
shire." 

I  believe  this  prayer  captures  so  much 
of  the  spiritual  values  of  New  Hampshire 
that  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 


THE  WORSENINa  OUTLOOK  FOR 
THE  CITY'S  LANDMARKS  IN  THE 
NATION'S  CAPITAL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post,  on  February  27,  pub- 
lished a  letter  to  the  editor  entitled  "The 
Worsening  Outlook  for  the  City's  Archi- 
tectural Landmarks,"  which  noted  that 
the  "combined  forces  of  subway,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  plan,  and  downtown 
renewal  are  sure  to  pose  a  major  threat 
to  landmarks  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  main  commercial  and  municipal 
sectors  of  Northwest." 

The  article  cited  the  recent  proposal 
of  architect  Wolf  Von  Eckhardt  to  pre- 
serve the  old  post  oflSce  as  "a  prime  ex- 
ample of  a  new  mood  afoot  among  de- 
signers and  architects  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  incorporating  valuable  'period 
piece'  buildings  into  existing  renewal 
projects." 

It  concluded  with  a  call  to  action: 

Now  Is  the  time  for  influential  planning, 
civic  and  business  leaders  in  this  city  to  un- 
derstand, and  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
urgent  need  to  spare  these  and  other  struc- 
tures that  are  significantly  Indispensable 
both  from  an  aesthetic  and  an  historical 
point  of  view.  With  so  little  of  DCs  proud 
architectural  past  remaining  to  be  observed 
by  future  generations,  the  least  these  most 
worthy  survivors  deserve  is  a  more  promising 
fate  than  the  grim  oblivion  that  they  now 
appear  destined  for. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  received  from 
Daniel  Price,  of  the  Occidental  Restau- 
rant, a  list  of  historic  landmarks  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  which  are  threatened 
by  urban  renewal  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  plan.  This  list  includes: 

Willard  Hotel,  Washington  Hotel,  Na- 
tional Theatre,  Occidental  Restaurant, 
Tariff  Commission  Building,  Chinatown, 
National  Press  Building,  Rhodes  Tavern, 
Matthew  Brady  Studio,  Old  Ebbit  Grill, 
Reeves  Bakery,  Kann's  Store,  Street  fa- 
cade, 700  block  of  7th  Street,  northwest. 
National  Bank  of  Washington,  St.  Pat- 
rick's Church.  Greater  New  Hope  Baptist 
Church,  Mary  Surratt  House,  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church. 

I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Price  that  this 
list  was  obtained  from  a  study  entitled 
"Downtown  Urban  Renewal  Area  Land- 
marks," published  in  1970  by  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 


Land  Agency,  and  from  plans  for  such 
federally  financed  programs  as  urban 
renewal,  the  subway,  the  freeway  pro- 
gram, and  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  plan. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1971,  President  Nixon  declared: 

Amenoa's  cities,  from  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington to  Charlestown,  New  Orleans,  San 
Antonio,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco,  refiect 
in  the  architectiire  of  their  buildings  a 
uniqueness  and  character  that  is  too  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  bulldoeer.  Particu- 
larly acute  is  the  continued  loss  of  many 
buildings  of  historic  value.  Since  1933  an  es- 
timated one-quarter  of  the  buildings  re- 
corded by  the  Historic  American  Building 
Survey  have  been  destroyed  .  .  .  (and)  there 
are  many  historic  buildings  under  Federal 
ownership  for  which  inadequate  provision 
has  been  made  for  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion. 

In  the  iece  of  that  clear  statement  of 
concern.  It  is  rather  ironic  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  permitted  plans  to  destroy 
many  of  the  historic  buildings  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  continue  without 
abatement.  It  is  even  more  ironic  that 
we  are  spending  Federal  tax  dollars  for 
this  destruction. 

It  was  equally  disturbing  to  read  an 
editorial  in  the  July  1,  1970,  Washington 
Post  which  indicated  that  the  historic 
Willard  Hotel  has  been  kept  dark  fiw 
more  than  2  years  while  the  General 
Services  Administration  negotiates  a 
swap  with  the  Wlllard's  owner  for  a  po- 
tentially valuable  17  acres  of  land  in  Ar- 
lington. This  transaction  raises  the  pos- 
sibility that  plans  to  destroy  historic 
buildings  in  Washington  may  result  in 
significant  financial  rewards  for  specu- 
lators. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  it  was 
somewhat  reassuring  to  read  Ein  article 
in  the  February  19.  1971.  Evening  Star 
which  stated: 

Under  prodding  from  Capitol  HIU,  key  offi- 
cials of  the  Nixon  Administration  and  the 
District's  business  community  are  moving 
toward  agreement  on  a  scaled-down  plan  for 
redevelopment  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

They  also  concluded  the  redevelopment 
plan  should  stress  the  renovation  of  existing 
structures  wherever  possible,  with  a  mlnl- 
mimi  displacement  of  stores  and  businesses. 

If  the  news  of  this  new  attitude  is 
accurate,  the  future  for  Capital  land- 
marks an>ear8  brighter.  At  the  same 
time,  every  person  who  takes  pride  In 
this  Nation's  past  as  represented  in  Its 
architecture  would  breathe  easier  If  the 
President  would  use  his  powers  as  Chief 
Executive  to  preserve  historic  land- 
marks in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  we.  as  a  nation,  must  be 
concerned  with  preserving  and  protect- 
ing our  historic  landmarks,  not  only 
those  of  great  national  significance,  but 
the  landmarks  which  make  one  city  dis- 
tinct from  another.  It  would  be  a  disas- 
ter to  destroy  the  landmarks  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  r^lace  them  with  new 
buildings  Oif  little  character. 


A  STATUS  REPORT  ON  CHEMICAL 
AND  BIOLOGICAL  WARFARE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  ISr.  Preddect,  for 
the  last  2  years,  as  chairman  of  the 
Research  and  Develoinnent  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  have  devoted  considerable  time  and 
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effort  to  the  chemical  and  biologlcsd 
warfare  program  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

I  have  just  received  from  the  White 
House  a  report  on  the  current  status  of 
much  of  this  program.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  I  ajsk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  rQX>rt  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Th«  Whit*  Housi, 
Washington,  March  3,  1971. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Mclirrm, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Wtuhington.  D.C. 

Deas  Tom  :  There  have  been,  some  Congres- 
sional Inquiries  and  press  speculation  regard- 
Ing  the  Implementation  of  the  President's 
decisions,  as  announced  on  November  25, 
1969  and  on  February  14,  1970,  to  renounce 
biological  and  toxins  warfare  and  to  confine 
our  programs  to  strictly  defined  defeiisive 
purposes.  While  It  naturally  takes  time  to 
work  out  the  full  Implementation  of  such 
a  major  policy  change,  several  fundamental 
steps  have  already  been  taken,  which  the 
President  would  like  you  to  know  about. 

At  the  time  of  his  decisions,  the  President 
requested  the  Defense  Department  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  safe  disposal  of 
existing  stocks.  Defense's  plan  required  con- 
sultations with  and  the  concurrence  of  sev- 
eral governmental  agencies  Including,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Surgeon  General,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Ofllce  of  Science  amd  Technology.  On 
December  18,  1970.  the  Defense  Department 
announced  the  final  approval  of  Its  plan  for 
the  destruction  of  all  stocks  of  biological  and 
toxin  agents  and  associated  munitions. 

The  disposal  operation  is  scheduled  to 
begin  at  Pine  Bluff  ( Arkansas ) .  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal  (Colorado),  Fort  Detrlck 
(Maryland)  and  Beale  Air  Force  Base  (Cali- 
fornia) In  early  1971  as  soon  as  necessary  co- 
ordination with  otber  Interested  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  Is  completed.  All 
stocks  will  be  destroyed  on  site.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  tlie  operation  will  take  about  12 
months  at  a  cost  of  approximately  tl2.0 
million.  Needless  to  say,  the  overriding  guide- 
line for  the  plan  Is  absolute  adherence  to 
strict  safety  and   control  procedures. 

The  matter  of  possible  non-defense  uses 
for  biological  facilities  hu  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  review.  On  January  27,  1971,  the 
President  announced  that  a  new,  major  proj- 
ect to  Investigate  the  health  effects  of  a 
variety  of  chemicals  (e.g.,  pesticides,  food 
additives  and  therapeutic  dnigs)  will  be 
established  In  the  biological  facilities  at  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration (FDA)  will  occui^  the  facilities  as 
the  Army  vacates  tbem,  and  It  Is  expected 
that  FDA  will  take  over  the  entire  biological 
facility  In  FT  1973.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  stocks,  the  facility  will  be  completely 
open  for  public  Inspection  and  International 
vlsltora. 

While  the  future  of  the  biological  facili- 
ties at  Port  Detrlck  Is  still  under  review,  this 
too  will  be  an  open  facility,  after  the  stocks 
there  have  been  destroyed,  with  no  classified 
biological  research  programs.  There  are  no 
plans  In  process  or  anticipated  to  relocate 
190  military  personnel  and  250  clvlllens  for 
the  defensive  biological  program  to  the  Deee- 
ret  Test  Center  In  Utah.  Moreover,  after  the 
stocks  of  biological  agents  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  purely  medical  and  unclassified  program 
of  the  Army  Surgeon  Oeneral,  the  existence 
oC  a  group  even  close  to  such  size  is  not  an- 
ticipated In  the  entire  defensive  biological 
program. 

The  objective  of  the  biological  program 


will  of  course  be  protection  against  possible 
biological  attack.  As  the  President  recently 
reiterated  in  his  message  to  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  In  Geneva,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  seeking  to  gain  international  agree- 
ment to  have  other  countries  limit  their  bio- 
logical programs  as  we  have  done.  Great  Bri- 
tain, Canada  and  Yugoslavia  have  announced 
national  programs  similar  to  ours.  Oxir  de- 
fensive measures  program  will  be  strictly  de- 
fined and  confined  to  areas  such  as  medical 
research  on  diagnosis,  therapy  and  immuni- 
zation, research  on  detection  and  warning 
systems  and  defensive  equipment,  and  Intel- 
ligence-related vulnerability  analyses.  The 
only  area  of  research  where  any  classlflca- 
tlon  Is  foreseen  at  the  present  time  is  that 
of  research  on  warning  and  detection  sys- 
tems. Intelligence-related  activities  and 
analyses  will,  of  course,  also  continue  to  be 
classified.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  re- 
search program  for  defensive  pxirpoees  only 
continue  to  be  periodically  reviewed  on  an 
Interagency  basis. 
With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.t.TAM  E.  TiMMONS, 

Assistant  to  the  President. 


PEX>ERAL  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1972 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
President  Nixon's  announcement  of  his 
proposed  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  much  was  made  of  the  point  that 
only  34  cents  of  every  dollar  would  go 
for  military  expenditures,  with  42  cents 
going  for  human  resources. 

However,  a  close  examination  of  the 
budget — and  it  is  presented  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a 
true  picture — shows  that  this  claim  is 
highly  misleading.  Nonetheless,  many 
people  seem  to  have  accepted  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  without  any  serious  ef- 
fort to  determine  the  actual  facts. 

I  was,  therefore,  very  much  pleased  to 
see  an  article  on  the  budget  in  the  March 
5  issue  of  Commonweal  magazine  which 
does  get  beneath  the  surface  and  give  a 
true  picture  of  how  the  President  actual- 
ly proposes  to  spend  our  money. 

Mr.  Richard  du  Boff,  associate  profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of  Economics  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  in  Pennsylvania, 
correctly  points  out  in  the  article  that 
the  military  expenditures  actually  ac- 
count for  more  than  60  percent  of  Fed- 
eral spending. 

A  hard  look  at  the  budget  reveals  little 
serious  change  In  priorities.  Military 
spending,  despite  the  supposed  "winding 
down"  of  the  war,  is  going  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  Mr.  Du  Boff 
has  written  a  most  significant  article.  I 
ask  unanlmoius  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
recent  newsletter  sent  to  my  constituents 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  Commonweal,  XCIII,  Mar.  6.  1971 J 
Nixon's  Secrxt  Plan:  The  Budget 

("Par  from  being  a  dry  accounting  of  book- 
keepers, a  nation's  budget  is  full  of  moral 
implications;  it  tells  what  a  society  cares 
about  and  what  it  does  not  care  alx>ut;  It 
tells  what  its  values  are."  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
brlght,  August  8,  1967.) 


(By  Richard  du  Boff) 

Richard  Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
(beginning  thU  July  1)  was  delivered  to 
press  and  public  on  January  29.  Among  the 
"highlights"  presented  In  merciful  summary 
of  the  huge  document  (it  weighs  over  six 
pounds)  was  this  one:  "Even  with  this  In- 
crease [of  $1.6  blllionj,  defense  spending  will 
drop  from  36  percent  of  total  spending  in  1971 
to  34  percent  tn  1973.  Outlays  for  human  re- 
source programs,  continuing  to  rise  as  a 
share  of  the  total.  wUl  be  42  percent  of  total 
spending  in  1972." 

The  statement  is  grossly  misleading.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  federal  money  appropria- 
tions— real  political  choices — are  concerned, 
military  and  war  spending  accounts  for  more 
than  60  percent,  human  resource  expendi- 
tures 31  percent — a  ratio  of  two- to-one,  and 
this  by  conservative  estimate.  Nixon's  aim  is 
transparent:  to  imderstate  Pentagon  prof- 
ligacy and  puff  up  all  items  remotely  con- 
nected with  human  well-being,  the  cities, 
the  environment,  and  any  other  area  sup- 
posed to  be  benefiting  from  "redirection  of 
our  national  priorities." 

To  understand  how  the  President  is  ac- 
complishing this,  you'll  need  a  dash  of  re- 
cent history,  a  short  review  to  Illustrate  how 
the  present  federal  budget  Is,  like  so  many 
other  things,  a  product  of  "bi-partisan"  pol- 
icy— cooperative  trickery  In  this  Instance. 

Until  fiscal  1969  the  government's  budget 
was  presented  In  administrative  form.  The 
old  administrative  budget,  which  has  ap- 
parently been  phased  out  altogether,  was  a 
financial  record  of  only  federally-owned 
funds.  Such  funds  may  be  distinguished 
from  trust  and  deposit  funds  held  by  the 
government  for  some  specified  and  continu- 
ing purpose  (or  for  some  person) .  Receipts  in 
administrative  budget  terms,  then,  would  be 
total  federal  revenues  less  transfers  to  trust 
funds,  certain  Intra-governmental  transac- 
tions (Interfunds),  and  refunds.  Administra- 
tive expenditures  would  be  those  payable 
from  Congressional  appropriations  and  bor- 
rowing. 

Back  in  1967  the  Johnson  Administration, 
dissatisfied  with  this  budgetary  concept  for 
several  reasons — some  valid  from  an  econo- 
mist's viewpoint,  as  I'll  concede  shortly — 
recommended  adoption  of  a  "unified  budget." 
which  was  put  into  effect  starting  two  years 
ago.  The  unified  budget  is  the  old  adminis- 
trative budget  plus  trust  funds;  it's  a  kind 
of  consolidated  cash  accoimt.  It  Includes 
revenues  and  outlays  from  social  security  and 
retirement  trust  funds  and  highway  trust 
funds.  True.  It  does  give  a  more  complete 
picture  of  federal  activities  than  the  admin- 
istrative budget,  particularly  because  it  re- 
flects the  Impact  of  aggregate  government 
spending  on  the  level  of  economic  activity. 
But  it  gives  a  badly  distorted  picture  of  the 
budget-making  process  and  the  political 
priorities  this  process  so  faithfully  reflects. 
To  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  basic  politi- 
cal choices,  an  interested  observer  would 
spend  much  more  time  examining  year-by- 
year  appropriations  and  discretionary  ex- 
penditures than  the  comparatively  viscoiu 
financial  flows  of  triist  funds  whose  net  in- 
take or  outflow  depends  on  past  accumula- 
tions and  present  demands  largely  unrelated 
to  current  Congressional  (and  pressure 
group)  politics. 

Whatever  the  original  rationale  behind  the 
"vmlfled  budget,"  it  has  been  a  godsend  for 
Pentagon  propagandists.  What  they  have 
done  is  to  include  trust  fund  flows — moneys 
for  which  the  government  is  a  caretaker — In 
the  unlfled  budget  and  then  to  lump  all 
trust  fund  payments  in  with  "human  re- 
source" spending.  Through  this  kind  of  ac- 
coanting,  human  resource  outlays  are  vastly 
overstated,  military  spending  understated. 
The  budget  "highlight"  quoted  above  Is  a 
perfect  example  of  thU  propaganda  in  action. 

Reconstituting     the    cdd     administrative 
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budget  for  flscal  1972  conveys  an  Impression 
quite  different  from  Nixon's  "highlight."  The 
unlfled  1972  budget  cites  total  receipts  as 
9217.6  billion  and  outlays  as  •229.2  billion. 
If  we  deduct  from  both  of  these  figures  trust 
fimd  flows  (Income  and  outgo),  adnixlnlstra- 
tive  receipts  become  $160.0  billion,  admlnls- 
trstlve  outlays  $168.5.  On  the  basis  of  these 
revised  receipt  and  outlay  flgures,  let  us  do 
some  recalculating  of  percentages : 

1.  Total  defense  spending  is  carried  at  $77.5 
billion.  Alone,  this  represents  48.4  percent 
of  administrative  receipts,  46  0  percent  of  ad- 
ministrative outlays — already  weU  above  the 
34  percent  flgure  used  by  Nixon, 

2.  "International  affairs  and  flnance"  and 
"space  research  and  technology"  are  allo- 
cated $4.0  and  $3.2  billion  respectively.  Let 
us  assimie,  understating  the  true  amounts  in 
all  likelihood,  that  half  of  this  $7.2  billion 
Is  closely  related  to  the  military  (foreign  aid 
and  military  assistance,  probably  intelligence 
too,  are  the  major  Items).  Adding  $3.6  bil- 
lion to  the  $77.6  billion  for  defense,  we  now 
account  for  60.7  percent  of  administrative 
receipts,  48.1  percent  of  outlays. 

8.  "I  can  remember,"  I.  P.  Stone  wrote  two 
years  ago,  "when  a  feature  of  the  annual 
federal  budget  presentation  was  a  chart 
showing  how  much  was  absorbed  by  past, 
present  and  future  wars.  This  added  military 
expenditures,  veterans'  benefits  and  interest 
charges,  the  last  item  because  past  wars  are 
the  real  reason  for  the  public  debt.  These 
three  items  in  the  1970  budget  total  more 
than  $106  billion  and  will  take  more  than  70 
percent  of  the  general  revenues."  Let  us  re- 
peat this  operation,  but  more  conservatively 
than  Stone,  by  assuming  that  two-thirds  of 
both  the  $10.6  billion  for  "veterans'  benefits 
and  services"  and  $19.7  billion  "debt  inter- 
est" are  attributable  to  past  and  present 
wars.  Added  to  the  $77.5  billion  defense 
budget,  this  new  total  constitutes  63.3  per- 
cent of  administrative  receipts,  60.1  per- 
cent of  outlays. 

4.  Finally,  let  us  combine  steps  2  and  3. 
Here  we  shall  add  up  the  $77.5  billion  for  de- 
fense, half  of  International  affairs  and  fi- 
nance, and  two-thirds  of  veterans  benefits 
and  debt  service.  This  grand  total  of  current 
and  past  military  spending  represents  65.5 
percent  of  administrative  income,  62.2  per- 
cent of  expenditures. 

In  all  probability,  these  military  totals  are 
still  understated.  My  four-step  calculations 
exclude  some  of  the  defense-related  activi- 
ties of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Selective  Service  System  (the  latter  has 
been  included  in  nondefense  "human  re- 
source" expenditures,  believe  it  or  not),  as 
well  as  hidden  military  enterprises  that  we 
discover  bit-by-bit,  like  the  $100  million  per 
year  of  military  aid  dsguised  as  "food  for 
peace."  It  will  be  no  surprise,  moreover,  If 
the  $77.5  billion  defense  total  Itself  creisps 
up  over  the  next  18  months  or  proves  to  be 
a  harbinger  of  bigger  and  better  days  ahead 
for  the  Pentagon.  In  the  1972  budget  the 
Pentagon,  according  to  Business  Week  (Jan. 
30),  "receives  favorable  treatment  .  .  .  Pay 
increases  .  .  .  will  reverse  the  downward 
drift  in  military  spending  . .  .  More  significant 
for  the  ailing  defense  industry,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  new  obllgaUonal  authority  is 
programmed  to  rise  by  $6  builon,  portending 
a  sharp  increase  in  the  spending  of  future 
years.  New  authority  for  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  Is  scheduled  to  jump 
$900  million.  And  there  Is  an  added  $3.3 
billion  slated  for  new  Navy  vessels."  Still  more 
has  been  thrown  in  for  missile  moderniza- 
tion, North  American  Rockwell's  B-l  bomber, 
and  Polaris  submarine  replacement. 

Thus,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  at  least  60 
percent  of  our  real  political  budget  goes  to 
the  military.  It  might  be  objected  that  some 
of  these  d^ense-oriented  expenditures  are 
as  presently  uncontrollable  as  social  secu- 


rity trust  funds:  veterans'  benefits  and  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  do  have  some  of 
the  same  cumulative  and  irreversible  fea- 
tinres.  The  point,  however.  Is  that  they  scarce- 
ly deserve  to  be  associated  with  "hvmian  re- 
sources" or  with  the  "nondefense"  sector  as 
political  choice.  If  we  put  together  our  own 
estimate  of  genuine  human  resource  ap- 
propriations summing  agriculture,  natural 
resources,  commerce  and  transportation, 
community  development  and  housing,  edu- 
cation and  manpower,  and  health,  we  come 
up  with  some  $50  billion — roughly  30  to  31 
percent  of  the  administrative  budget.  This 
is  surely  generous;  the  transportation  ap- 
propriation, for  instance,  covers  $235  mil- 
lion for  the  S8T.  Thus  $50  bUlion  would  be 
shaved  down  drastically  if  human  resource 
spending  were  deflned  In  terms  of  the  des- 
perate concerns  now  at  the  center  of  the 
"priorities"  debate — urban  redevelopment, 
housing,  public  transportation,  job  training, 
medical  and  health  care,  consumer  protec- 
tion, antipollution  measures. 

n 

The  other  principal  feature  of  the  flscal 
1972  budget  is,  of  course,  "revenue  sharing." 
To  begin  with,  this  too,  on  close  inspection, 
turns  out  to  be  another  case  of  false  and 
deceptive  advertising.  The  $5  billion  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  proposed  by  Nixon  be- 
comes $3.75  billion  In  the  budget.  But  the 
chief  effect  of  revenue  sharing  in  this  budget, 
as  I  see  it,  is  to  reinforce  the  efforts  to  down- 
play the  Pentagon's  Iron  grip  on  our  na- 
tional resources. 

Not  that  this  is  the  sole  argument  against 
revenue  sharing.  Some  other  strong  doubts 
have  been  expressed  by,  among  others.  Pro- 
fessor Amital  Etzlonl  in  his  New  York  Times 
editorial  column  of  January  30.  (He  believes 
revenue  sharing  would  put  more  funds  Into 
the  coffers  of  government  units  characterized 
by  greater  corruption,  less  operating  efB- 
clency  and  worse  bureaucratic  snarls.)  But 
no  reason  is  more  persuasive  than  the  fact 
that,  given  the  current  political  climate  In 
the  United  States,  revenue  sharing  will  serve 
to  reduce  pressures  to  cut  back  on  Pentagon 
spending.  It  will  furnish  the  lUuslon  of  "re- 
directing priorities"  with  none  of  Its  sub- 
stance, and  it  must  be  assvuned  that  Nixon 
and  his  advisers  are  very  well  aware  of  this 
consequence.  Complementing  it  is  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
state  and  local  government  ofllclals  to  relate 
their  own  current  flnanclal  crises  to  the 
forces  making  for  decay  of  American  society 
as  a  whole. 

One  prime  example  is  New  Tork*s  Gover- 
nor Nelson  Rockefeller,  perhaps  the  most  out- 
spoken champion  ol  revenue  sharing.  On  a 
number  of  occasions  Gov.  Rockefeller  has 
declared,  accurately,  that  citizens  of  his  state 
pay  in  some  $23  to  $24  billion  in  Uxes  to  the 
federal  government  and  get  back  less  than 
$3  billion  in  federal  programs.  What  he  has 
consistently  neglected  to  say  Is  that  the  bulk 
of  the  difference  goes  to  the  military.  The 
omission  is  understandable. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  Rockefeller  him- 
self has  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  ever  higher  levels  of  military  spend- 
ing. He's  been  one  of  the  oldest  hawks  in  the 
U.S.  cold  war  aviary.  Tet,  in  the  latest  strong 
brief  that  he  made  for  revenue  sharing,  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  In  Wash- 
ington on  January  29.  the  Governor  again 
skirted  his  obvious  political  contradiction, 
pleading  "Insufflclent  knowledge  to  discuss 
military  expenditures."  It's  a  performance  we 
can  expect  to  see  repeated,  maybe  even  more 
awkwardly  by  local  officials  of  areas  with  large 
military  installations.  Midst  the  upsurge  of 
discussion  about  revenue  sharing  in  recent 
months  only  one  governor,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  linked  the  fiscal  woes  of  his  state  to  the 
voracious   appetite   of   the   Pentagon — ^Wis- 


consin's Patrick  Lucey.  How  many  othefs, 
aside  from  perhaps  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Gllllgan  of  Ohio,  who  have  yet  to  be 
beard  on  thU  subject,  are  likely  to  follow 
Lucey 's  example? 

The  lesson.  I'm  afraid,  Is  too  clear.  Mili- 
tary spending  is  so  deeply  embedded  In  our 
political  and  economic  life  that  even  immi- 
nent state-government  disaster  and  xirban 
collapse  can  make  but  feeble  waves  against  It. 
In  spite  of  all  the  criticism  leveled  at  the 
Pentagon  since  1969,  despite  Vietnam,  the 
F-111,  the  C6-A  and  other  gigantic  cost  over- 
runs, despite  the  Fitzgerald  case  and  the  ABM 
debate,  the  Pentagon  goes  rolling  on.  It  has 
successfvUly  weathered  a  storm  of  bad  pub- 
licity, it  has  fended  off  a  more  bostUe  press. 
At  present  It  seems  to  be  Invulnerable  to 
attack — which  means  that,  through  Ita  In- 
terlocks with  every  sector  of  American  life.  It 
possesses  an  liiner  force  not  shared  by  other 
government  b  \ireaucracles  or  programs.  Ita 
growth  is  plainly  something  other  than  a 
series  of  mistakes  or  "overreaction  to  the 
Soviet  threat."  Nor  oan  it  be  explained  by 
absent-minded  bureaucratic  "disjointed  In- 
crementallsm,"  a  theory  also  invoked  by  some 
to  account  for  the  way  we  slipped  Into  the 
Vietnam  abomination,  "a  step  at  a  time." 
That  theory  falls  to  explain  how  the  whole 
Pentagon  juggernaut  got  started — and  It  can- 
not answer  why  "incremental"  Increases  are 
so  open-ended  for  the  Pentagon  and  not  for 
urban,  health,  education,  housing,  poverty, 
transport  (wUl  It  work  for  "Rallpax"?),  even 
the  space  program. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  it  may  not  be 
out  of  line  to  conclude  that  the  normal  po- 
litical mechanisms  of  our  society  are  prov- 
ing to  be  Incapable  of  bringing  about  any 
substantial  cuts  in  the  military  budget,  let 
alone  disarmament. 

The  Fedebal  Budget  Fob  Fiscal  Txab  1972 
(By  Bill  Pclbrioht) 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  $229.2  bil- 
lion budget  for  fiscal  1973,  an  Increase  of 
$29  billion  over  the  budget  he  proposed  for 
1971,  and  about  $16.4  billion  more  than  the 
current  estimated  expenditure  for  fiscal  1971. 
With  the  government  sp>endlng  at  the  rate 
of  $628  million  a  day.  in  just  eight  days  this 
would  be  as  much  as  the  total  personal  in- 
come for  every  Arkansas  citizen  last  year. 

Mr.  Nixon's  budget  Is  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  the  "full  employment  budget",  the 
theory  that  when  the  economy  Is  sluggish 
the  Federal  Government  should  spend  not 
what  It  expects  to  collect  In  revenue,  but 
what  It  would  collect  If  business  were  brisk 
and  unemployemnt  much  lowo-. 

Revenue  sharing,  which  would  Initially  re- 
turn $5  billion  in  federal  revenues  to  state 
and  local  governments  with  little  restrictions 
on  Its  use,  is  a  major  part  of  the  President's 
plan.  I  have  strong  reservations  about  this 
proposal,  although  I  will  not  attempt  a  de- 
tailed analysis  here.  This  matter  is  going  to 
be  carefully  considered  by  Congressional 
Committees. 

The  President  has  estimated  1972  revenues 
at  $217.6  billion,  which  would  leave  a  deficit 
of  $11.6  billion  for  the  year.  This  estimated 
deficit  Is.  however,  based  on  a  highly  opti- 
mistic economic  forecast.  Some  leading  econ- 
omists predict  that  the  deficit  will  be  closer 
to  $20  or  $30  billion.  We  have  now  learned 
that  the  estimated  deficit  for  the  current 
year  is  $18,6  billion,  second  largest  since 
Worid  War  II,  although  a  year  ago  the  Presi- 
dent predicted  a  $1.3  billion  surplus. 

Of  course  the  budget  is  extremely  cmnplex 
and  is  presented  In  such  a  manner  that  It  Is 
difficult  to  get  a  true  picture  of  how  much 
money  is  being  spent  and  received.  Under 
the  current  "unlfled  budget",  which  replaced 
the  traditional  "admlnlstEative  budget"  in 
flacal  1969,  the  sxirplus  from  trust  funds  (so- 
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dal  security,  etc.)  is  ctmnted  against  the 
deficit.  Thus,  only  a  change  In  bookkeep- 
ing procedures  keeps  the  President's  esti- 
mated 1972  deficit  at  Ill.S  blUlon  Instead  of 
$23. 1  bllUon. 

Much  Is  made  o.^  the  point  that  "only"  34 
cents  otevtry  dollar  will  go  for  military  ex- 
pendltu^.  However,  this  Is  very  mislead- 
ing, because  >64  billion  of  the  $229  billion 
budget  comes  from  trust  funds — primarily 
social  security  and  medicare.  (Trust  funds 
receipts  will  actually  amount  to  •76.6  bil- 
lion.) This  money  Is  already  committed;  It 
Is  simply  being  held  In  trust  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  and  cannot  be  spent  for  general  pur- 
poses. Therefore,  that  portion  of  the  budget 
which  can  be  cc«itrolled  is  $153.7  billion  and 
the  estimated  outlay  of  "federal  funds"  Is 
$176.8  billion.  (That's  where  the  $23.1  billion 
deficit  comes  In.) 

The  $163.7  billion  In  federal  receipts  will 
come  from  Individual  ($93.7  billion)  and 
corporate  ($36.7  billion)  Income  taxes,  excise 
taxes  ($11  billion),  estate  and  gift  taxes  ($6 
billion)  and  other  duties  and  taxes. 

Despite  many  promises  to  the  contrary, 
the  military  budget  of  $77.5  billion  Is  up  $4 
bUllon  from  the  original  1971  estimate.  It 
accounts  for  more  than  half  of  what  the 
Oovemment  will  spend  from  tax  receipts  and 
about  43  per  cent  of  the  outlay  of  "federal 
funds".  This  is  nearly  1000  times  as  much 
as  the  entire  budget  for  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 

AUocatiOTu  for  other  major  /unctions 
(In  blUlons) 

International  Affairs/finance $4.0 

Agriculture/rural   development 6.8 

Commerce/transportation 10.9 

Community  development/hotislng 4.6 

Veterans     benefits/services 10.6 

Public  assistance/social  services 11.7 

Interest 19.  7 

Education/manpower  8.8 

Space 3.2 

Natural    resources 4.2 

Oeneral  government 6.0 

Health — Includes  Medicare 16.0 

In  President  Nixon's  budget  "pie",  he 
shows  the  biggest  sllcs — 42  per  cent — going 
to  "human  resources".  However,  the  majority 
of  what  are  described  as  funds  for  human 
resources  are  In  the  category  of  "Income  se- 
ciirlty",  most  of  which  Is  for  social  security 
and  retirement  programs.  Further,  more  than 
half  the  "health"  funds  are  from  the  Medi- 
care trust  fund. 

If  you  add  the  veterans'  benefits — which  I 
certainly  support — and  the  national  debt — 
essentially  a  war-related  cost — to  the  mili- 
tary budget,  the  spending  for  these  purposes 
totals  $107.8  billion.  There  are  many  other 
military-related  expenditures  under  other 
categories.  For  example,  $658  million  has 
been  requested  for  additional  supporting  as- 
sistance, primarily  to  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia. This  Is  Jxist  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of 
the  tens  of  billions  we've  spent  In  Indochina. 
However,  the  $658  million  Is  three  times  as 
much  as  the  total  expenditure  on  elementary 
and  secondary  education  In  Arkansas  last 
year. 

Within  the  proposed  military  budget  Is 
another  $1J8  billion  tor  the  antl-balllstlc 
missile  system  (ABM),  which  has  already 
oost  about  $3.7  billion  and  oould  cost  an- 
other $10-20  billion.  The  undersea  long- 
range  missile  system  (ULMS)  Is  budgeted 
for  $110  million  and  would  probably  cost  at 
least  $7-10  billion  more  erentnally.  An- 
other $2.4  billion  will  go  for  various  other 
missile  systems.  In  many  cases  this  Is  "seed" 
money  and  a  much  larger  bill  will  come 
due  In  yean  ahead.  Navy  shipbuilding  and 
oonverslon  programs  are  budgeted  for  $3.3 
blUloa,  which  is  more  than  the  total  assets 
of  ail  Arkansas  banks  ($3.1  bllUon).  Also  In 
the  President's  budget  is  $381  million  for 
ttie  111 -ad  vised  supersonic  tran^qmrt  (8ST) 
subsidy,  which  I  will  onoe  again  oppose. 
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Contrast  the  huge  amounts  for  these  pro- 
jects with  only  $61  million  for  rural  and 
$170  million  for  urban  water  and  sewer 
grants;  or  $114  mllllcHi  for  air  jrallutlon 
control;  or  $1.3  billion  tot  higher  education; 
$196  million  for  the  natloiial  park  service; 
or  $290  million  for  conMructlng  health  facl- 
UUee. 

Roughly,  the  federal  dollar  (excluding 
social  security  and  medicare)  would  be 
spent  this  way  Under  President  Nixon's 
budget : 

Military,  Veterans,  Interest  on  National 
Debt.  Supporting  Assistance  and  Space. 
62  cents;  Education,  Health,  Manpower, 
Public  Assistance,  16  cents  Agriculture/ 
Rural  Development,  Natural  Resources, 
Commerce/Transportation,  Community  De- 
velopment and  Housing,  14  cents;  and 
Other,  9  cents. 

A  hard  look  at  the  budget  reveals  little 
serious  change  In  priorities.  Military  spend- 
ing, despite  the  supposed  "winding  down" 
of  the  war.  Is  going  up.  Most  of  the  reorder- 
ing of  prlcritlee  which  has  occurred  has 
been  the  result  of  Congress'  efforts,  al- 
though the  President  has  vetoed  some  bills 
which  would  have  helped  achieve  that  pur- 
pose. I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  bring 
about  reductions  in  military  spending  and 
non-essential  or  low-priority  programs  and 
to  provide  funds  for  programs  needed  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  life  in  Arkansas  and 
the  nation. 


COirrROLLED  THERMONUCLEAR 
FUSION  FOR  GENERATION  OF 
ELECTRIC    POWER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's editions  of  the  Washington  Post 
contain  an  article  describing  a  success- 
ful preliminary  testing  at  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientlflc  Laboratory  of  a  process  that 
may  well  lead,  at  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  the  use  of  controlled  thermonu- 
clear fusion  for  the  commercial  genera- 
tion of  electrical  power. 

I  commend  the  Washington  Post  for 
putting  the  article  on  page  one.  Although 
there  is  sporadic  attention  given  by  the 
press  to  this  Nation's  power  crisis — usu- 
ally generated  by  some  fairly  spectacu- 
lar blackout  or  brownout — I  continued  to 
be  literally  haunted  by  the  fact  few  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  aware  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  prc^lem. 

Energy  is  without  question  the  most 
fundamental  element  of  the  world  econ- 
omy. Without  energy  the  maintenance 
and  expansion  of  human  access  to  neces- 
sary goods  and  services  would  be  un- 
thinkable. 

Amid  talk  by  well-intended  idealists  of 
the  so-called  "zero  growth"  concept,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  himian 
beings  on  this  planet  continue  to  lead 
lives  of  grinding  poverty.  Life  for  most 
men  in  most  parts  of  the  world  is,  as 
Thomas  Hobbes  once  so  comi)ellingly  de- 
scribed it,  "poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and 
short." 

The  remainder  of  this  century  will  be 
dominated  by  continuing  dissatisfaction 
among  third  world  peoples  as  instan- 
taneous communication  reveals  to  the 
have-nots  what  the  haves  have.  That 
nation  which  is  first  able  to  export  a 
cheap  source  of  clean,  abundant  elec- 
trical energy  will  have  in  its  hands  a 
diplomatic  tool  of  preeminent  signifi- 
cance. 

I  am  reminded  somewhat,  although 
the  scale  is  incomparable,  of  the  great 
error  made  by  the  United  States  in  with- 


drawing its  support  of  Oamel  Abdel  Nas- 
ser's Aswan  Dam.  The  Oreat  High  Dam, 
which  will  revolutionize  the  economy  of  a 
desert  nation  long  at  the  mercy  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  Nile,  has  given  the  So- 
viet Union  a  major  claim  on  the  loyalties 
of  Egypt. 

Should  the  Soviet  Union  maintain  and 
widen  the  lead  that  it  now  has  in  the  de- 
velopment of  controlled  thermonuclear 
fusion,  and  were  she  able,  at  some  time 
in  the  future,  to  provide  third  world  na- 
tions with  this  limitless  source  of  cheap 
electrical  power,  it  would  be  something 
less  than  a  negligible  advantage. 

Although  I  am  encouraged  by  the  re- 
ports from  Los  Alamos  and  from  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  where  similar 
work  on  CTR  is  being  done,  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied  by  the  level  of  the  U.S. 
effort  in  its  civilian  reactor  program. 
Although  CTR  holds  out  the  greatest 
known  promise  as  an  ultimate  energy 
source,  it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  com- 
mercially available  for  a  rather  consid- 
erable number  of  years.  There  are  other 
highly  promising  reactor  concepts  much 
closer  to  practical  application,  prin- 
cipally the  breeder  reactor,  which  lit- 
erally creates  more  fuel  than  it  con- 
sumes. 

Unfortunately,  the  Nation's  breeder 
program  has  siiffered  from  two  major 
flaws.  First,  it  has  been  greatly  imder- 
funded.  Second,  it  has  been  far  too  nar- 
row in  scope,  restricting  Itself  largely  to 
the  development  of  the  fast  breeder,  em- 
plo3rlng  the  uranlum-plutonium  cycle, 
while  virtually  ignoring  the  thermal 
breeder,  which  employs  the  thorium- 
uranium  cycle  and  has  several  advan- 
tages over  the  fast  breeder,  not  the  least 
of  which  have  to  do  with  safety. 

In  any  event,  I  intend  to  have  more 
to  say  during  the  course  of  this  Congress 
on  the  development  of  new  sources  of 
electrical  energy.  For  the  moment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  by 
Thomas  O 'Toole  and  a  March  1  press 
release  from  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TssT  or  H-BCachimx  Opkns  Dooa  to  PLXim- 

ruL,  "Clsai*"  ELxcraxcxTT 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

American  scientists  yesterday  successfully 
activated  a  large  experimental  device  to  safe- 
ly contain  the  energy  of  the  hydrogen  bomb 
in  a  major  step  toward  abundant  and  pollu- 
tion-free electricity. 

The  first  successful  demonstration  of  a 
test  machine  called  Scyllac  came  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  at  Los  Alamos, 
N.M.,  when  scientists  were  able  to  repeated- 
ly enclose  an  electrified  form  of  hydrogen 
g^as  that  had  been  heated  to  temperatures  of 
more  than  16,000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

While  yesterday's  experiment  did  not  pro- 
duce power  or  demonstrate  nuclear  ftislon  as 
an  energy  source,  it  was  hailed  as  a  milestone 
In  the  worldwide  drive  by  scientists  to  har- 
ness the  power  of  fusion  for  mankind's  bene- 
fit. 

"We  got  a  beautiful  rosy  pink  glow  every 
time  we  ionized  the  gas,"  said  Fred  Rlbe, 
Scyllac  group  leader  at  Los  Alamos  and  one 
of  the  world's  foremost  fusion  experts.  "This 
doesnt  mean  we're  going  to  put  Consolidated 
Edison  out  of  business  tomorrow,  but  it  does 
mean  weTe  on  the  right  road  to  fusion." 

The  United  States  has  spent  almost  $600 
milUon  and  close  to  20  years  on  the  road  to 


fusion,  but  it  has  rarely  been  the  right  road. 
For  years,  the  machines  built  to  contain 
enough  gas  at  a  high  enough  temperature  to 
release  the  energy  of  fusion  either  failed  to 
contain  the  gas  or  failed  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired temperatures. 

"It  was  like  some  unknown  law  of  nature 
was  telling  us  we  couldnt  do  it,"  said  Dr. 
Robert  Hlrsch,  deputy  director  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  controlled  thermonu- 
clear fusion  program.  "All  our  experience  was 
telling  us  that  the  plasmas  were  more  clever 
than  we  were." 

The  plasmas  Dr.  Hlrsch  spoke  of  are  the 
same  gases  that  were  giving  off  rosy  pink 
glows  in  the  ScyUac  at  Los  Alamos  yesterday. 
The  first  large-scale  device  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  safely  contain  plasma  gas,  the  Scyl- 
lac is  a  $10  million  machine  that  has  been 
five  years  in  the  planning  stage,  more  than 
two  years  in  construction  and  almost  seven 
months  in  testing. 

"We're  still  firing  off  plasmas,"  Rlbe  said  at 
6  o'clock  last  night,  more  than  six  hours  after 
the  Scyllac  was  first  turned  on.  "We've  fired 
off  hundreds  so  far,  and  not  once  have  we 
seen  anything  but  a  completely  successful 
containment  of  the  gas." 

While  the  scientists  at  Los  Alamos  yester- 
day made  and  contained  their  first  plasmas, 
they  must  achieve  several  more  milestones 
before  reaching  the  longed-for  goal  of  ther- 
monuclear fusion. 

Whet  the  Los  Alamos  scientists  did  yester- 
day was  to  fill  an  arc-shaped  aluminum  tube 
with  deuterium  gas,  about  a  thousand  tril- 
lion particles  of  gas  per  cubic  centimeter. 
Next,  they  "shocked"  the  gas  with  huge 
amounts  of  power,  enough  to  electrify  the 
gas  and  create  a  magnetic  field  around  the 
gas  to  pinch  It  down  and  hold  it  in. 

It's  this  "plnch-and-bold"  operation  that 
has  been  the  most  critical  in  the  past,  and 
yesterday  the  Scyllac  was  able  to  squeeze 
the  gas  enough  to  raise  Its  temperature  to 
15,000  degrees  and  hold  the  gas  in  pulses  of 
as  long  as  30  mlcroseoonds  apiece. 

While  30  microseconds  (30  million ths  of 
a  second)  sounds  like  a  very  short  time,  it  is 
almost  long  enough  for  a  plasma  to  sustain 
a  fusion  reaction.  Plasmas  need  only  three 
things  to  reach  fusion.  They  must  be  dense 
enough  and  hot  enough  for  a  period  ol 
about  250  microseconds. 

The  plasma  in  the  Scyllac  yesterday  was 
dense  enough,  but  it  wasn't  nearly  hot 
enough.  A  temperature  of  15.000  degrees  is 
Just  a  stATt.  The  plasma  must  reach  a  tem- 
perature of  more  than  60  million  degrees  to 
achieve  fusion. 

"We  feel  we're  on  our  way,"  Rlbe  said  yes- 
terday. "We  feel  we've  hiirdled  one  of  our 
toughest  hurdles  contalng  the  plasma,  since 
we've  demonstrated  with  much  smaller  ma- 
chines than  the  Scyllac  that  we  can  reach 
the  desired  temperatures." 

Rlbe  believes  that  the  Scyllac  will  be  ready 
to  produce  plasmas  as  hot  as  30  million  de- 
grees inside  a  month  and  even  hotter  plasmas 
in  two  months.  When  that's  done,  the  pres- 
ent Scyllac  machine  will  be  Increased  to 
three  times  its  present  size  and  the  goal  of 
pure  fusion  wUl  be  attempted. 

Scientists  believe  that  goal  Is  worthwhile, 
if  only  because  power  from  fusion  is  the 
cheapest,  most  abundant  and  cleanest  source 
of  power  anywhere  on  the  horizon  today. 

The  most  likely  fuel  for  a  fusion-powered 
recictor  Is  the  deuterium  used  yesterday  in 
the  Scyllac,  an  Isotope  of  hydrogen  that  is 
easily  and  plentifully  separated  ftom  sea- 
water. 

While  fusion  power  is  a  cousin  of  atomic 
fission  power,  it  la  a  far  cleaner  and  safer 
power  source.  To  begin  with,  It  won't  have 
the  troublesome  waste  heat  discharge  that 
atomic  power  plants  have.  Secondly  it  would 
produce  a  fraction  of  the  radioactive  by- 
products that  an  atomic  plant  does. 

finally,  a  fusion  plant  contains  less  than 


one  second's  worth  of  fuel  at  any  instant  and 
oould  not  run  away  from  Itself.  Even  assum- 
ing disaster — a  war,  an  earthquake  or  a 
oolllslon  of  some  kind — a  fusion  plant  would 
be  thousands  of  times  safer  than  an  at<»nlc 
power  plant. 

Oak  Rn>GX  National  Labobatobt  Scixntists 
Tkstino  Nrw  ExPKsrMZNTAL  Fusion  Machinx 

Scientists  at  Oak  Ridge  National  labora- 
tory are  testing  a  new  experimental  machine 
they  hope  will  be  a  major  step  toward  con- 
trolled thermonuclear,  or  fusion,  power  to 
produce  electricity. 

Called  the  ORMAK,  the  device  U  patterned 
after  some  machines  developed  In  the  Soviet 
Union  which  were  called  toltamaks.  Both  the 
Russian  and  the  ORNL  machines  contain  a 
donut-shaped  electromagnetic  field  chamber 
In  which  the  exi>erlments  are  conducted. 

Herman  Postma,  director  of  the  Thermo- 
nuclear Division,  said  results  of  current  tests 
will  not  be  fully  assessed  for  several  months. 
Successful  results  with  the  ORMAK  could 
pave  the  way  toward  design  of  a  second 
machine  capable  of  proving  that  it  is  scien- 
tifically feasible  to  control  fusion  power,  the 
source  of  energy  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

The  principle  of  fusion  Involves  the  heat- 
ing of  trltliun  and  deuterium,  both  of  which 
are  Isotc^es  of  hydrogen  and  can  be  derived 
In  virtually  Inexhaustible  eimounts  from  our 
oceans  and  rocks.  By  means  of  pulsed  elec- 
trical energy,  these  two  Isotopes  would  be 
heated  to  the  hundreds  of  mlUlons  of  de- 
grees. This  would  cause  the  electrons  to  sep- 
arate from  the  atomic  nuclei  (ions).  The 
nuclei,  or  ions,  would  then  fuse  and  give  off 
tremendous  amounts  of  heat  which  could  be 
used  to  produce  electrical  power  by  conven- 
tional methods. 

The  two  big  advantages  in  fusion  power 
would  be  the  cheap  and  Inexhaustible  supply 
of  fuel  and  the  fact  that  very  little  radio- 
active waste  would  be  given  off. 

Ordinarily,  the  heating  would  cause  the 
Ions  to  disperse  In  many  directions,  but  be- 
cause the  donut-shaped  chamber  in  which 
they  are  placed  is  surrounded  by  a  magnetic 
field,  the  ions  and  electrons  travel  round  and 
round  the  field.  When  heated  to  the  Ironlaed 
stage,  the  material  Is  called  plasma  by 
scientists. 

Scientists  have  long  dreamed  of  control- 
ing  the  fusion  reaction  and  harnessing  its 
tremendous  power.  The  process  of  fusion  U 
the  opposite  of  that  Involved  in  nuclear  fis- 
sion, or  splitting  of  atoms,  which  occurs  In 
nuclear  reactors  now  in  use. 

The  ORNL  machine  was  given  the  name 
ORMAK  because  the  first  two  letters,  "OR," 
stand  for  Oak  Ridge,  and  the  last  three  let- 
ters, "Ii£AK,"  are  the  same  as  the  last  three 
letters  of  the  Russian  word,  tokamak,  which 
means  "large  current."  The  Russians  named 
their  machines  tokamaks  because  of  the  large 
current  which  fiows  around  the  donut- 
shaped  magnetic  field. 

The  ORMAK  has  a  larger  volume  than  the 
Russian  tokamaks  and  ORNL  researchers 
hope  it  will  be  twice  as  effective.  They  hope 
to  double  the  greatest  success  of  the  Rus- 
sians, which  was  to  contain  the  plasmas 
within  the  magnetic  field  at  temperatures  of 
five  million  degrees  centigrade. 

More  than  100  ORNL  and  Y-ia  Plant 
craftsmen  labored  round  the  clock  for  three 
months  to  complete  the  ORMAK  by  Jan.  1. 
Tests  were  then  begun  and  are  still  in  pro- 
gress. Significcmt  Improvements  were  made 
on  the  project  after  an  Investigative  trip  to 
Moscow  in  October  1960  by  Mike  Roberts  and 
John  Clarke,  Thermonuclear  Divlslcm  »- 
searchers. 

Design  of  the  ORMAK  was  begun  in  July 
1969,  but  underwent  a  major  change  in  Au- 
gust 1970  after  Oroup  Leader  George  Kelley 
predicted  Improved  results  from  his  calcula- 
tions. 

Oak  Ridge  NaUonal  Laboratory,  one  of  the 


nation's  largest  research  laboratortas,  is  op- 
erated by  Union  Carbide  Corporation  for  the 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


VIETNAM    AND    WESTERN    EUROPE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Stanley  Hoffman,  chairman  of  the  West 
European  studies  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  written  a  most  perceptive  arti- 
cle entitled  '"V^tnam  and  Western  Eu- 
rope." His  dlscuasion  of  the  attitudes  of 
three  of  the  more  experienced  nations, 
friendly  to  this  country,  is  very  reveal- 
ing. I  particularly  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  paragraphs  concerning 
the  French  attitude  toward  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OaowiKc  DoxTBTs  About  Aickeican  RxuAan.- 

HT — VncTNAM  AND  WHrrxBN  Euxofk 

(By  Stanley  Hoffmann) 

American  policy  makers.  In  the  Nixon  as 
well  as  In  the  Johnson  Administration,  have 
said  repeatedly  that  any  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  war  which  would  es- 
tablish a  coalition  government,  or  any  other 
outcome  tantamount  to  an  outright  aban- 
donment of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Commu- 
nists (such  as  a  precipitate  withdrawal  of 
all  American  forces)  would  be  interpreted 
by  our  allies  as  a  betrayal  of  US  commit- 
ments. Despite  years  of  Involvement  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  American  dead,  having  thus 
sacrificed  one  of  Its  allies,  the  United  States 
could  no  longer  be  trusted  and  the  Amer- 
ica's network  of  alliance  would  snap.  Do  our 
European  partners  see  the  war  in  the  light 
presented  by  Washington?  Let  us  examine 
the  three  main  European  powers:  Elngland, 
West  Germany,  and  France,  two  of  which 
have  a  long  and  deep  experience  of  South- 
east Asian  affairs,  and  one  of  which  has  made 
dependence  on  the  American  alliance  the 
cornerstone  of  its  postwar  policy. 

The  public  statements  of  British  govern- 
ments— the  Wilson  cabinet  and  now  Mr. 
Heath's  cabinet — have  alwajns  been  "under- 
standing" and  often  approving  of  American 
policies.  No  British  government  has  yet  re- 
pudiated the  line  set  by  Churchill  during 
World  War  11:  the  role  Great  Britain  can 
still  play  in  the  world  is  that  of  an  in- 
fluential ally  and  adviser  of  the  United 
States.  Only  by  acting  as  a  loyal  supporter 
could  England  expect  both  to  get  her  own 
vital  Interests  acknowledged  and  protected 
by  the  US  «uid  to  succeed  in  influencing  the 
global  course  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Even  thongfa  In  two  Instances  at  least  vital 
English  interests  were  disregarded  by  the 
United  States  (at  the  time  of  Suez  and  in  the 
Skybolt  affair),  even  though  it  is  hard  to 
prove  that  English  advice  has  had  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  American  statecraft,  there 
has  as  yet  been  no  "agonizing  reappiralsal" 
of  a  policy  that  has  allowed  Britain  to  de- 
velop a  nuclear  force  with  American  help, 
to  pass  on  her  interests  in  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean to  the  United  States,  and  to  flat- 
ter herself  with  the  belief  that  various  sum- 
mit meetings  took  place  thanks  to  her  ef- 
forts. 

Britain's  own  interest  In  a  non-Communist 
Southeast  Asia — an  interest  which  she  suc- 
cessfully protected  during  years  of  guerrilla 
fighting  m  Malaya — also  explains  why  Am- 
erican arguments  against  a  hasty  retreat 
from  Vietnam  or  against  a  settlement  along 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Hanoi  have  often 
found  an  echo  In  England.  For  many  years. 
The  Economist  managed  the  feat  of  produc- 
ing polished  and  reasonable  versions  of 
American  stands  which  their  American  de- 
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fenders  In  the  government,  In  Congress,  or  In 
tfae  academic  world,  more  often  than  not  had 
made  appear  absurd.  Concerned  with  the 
stability  of  frafUe  countrlea — Malaysia, 
Thailand,  Indonesia,  Burma — and  with  the 
surrlval  of  Slng^ore.  the  British  govern- 
nMnts,  along  with  many  former  colonial  ad- 
ministrators, military  and  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts, have  sympathized  with  the  American 
determination  to  save  South  Vietnam  from 
Communist  conquest.  No  nation  that  had 
once  supported  Munich  la  quite  immune  to 
the  domino  theory  afterwards— even  If  th« 
Munich  analogy  is  misleading  and  the 
domino  theory  dubious. 

Nevertheless.  British  support  has  always 
been  qualified.  American  policy  has  had  two 
faces — a  tough  (and  real)  one,  a  soft  (and 
vague)  one.  War  was  being  waged  with  hide- 
ous means  but  the  purpose  was  said  to  be  a 
negotiated  settlement.  Britain  has  on  the 
whole  downplayed  the  horrors  and  upgraded 
the  positive  by  picking  up  all  references  to 
peace  and  compromise.  The  first  Indochina 
war  ended  in  1954,  in  Geneva,  largely  thanks 
to  Sir  Anthony  Eden's  efforts.  British  gfov- 
ernntents  have  always  hoped  that  the  Geneva 
precedent  could  be  repeated,  and  that  once 
negotiations  began  between  the  belligerents 
the  huge  gap  between  Hanoi's  demands  and 
America's  preference  for  a  South  Vietnam  In 
which  the  NLF  would  accept  a  minority 
status  would  somehow  be  reduced.  The  Wil- 
son government  patiently  tried  to  get  such 
negotiations  started,  and  welcomed  the 
bombing  halts  of  1968. 

It  has  since  become  apparent  that  the  gap 
has  not  narrowed,  Britain's  embarrassment 
has  become  more  acute.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  Is  still  a  feeling  that  p«bllc  criticism 
and  prodding^  would  do  no  good — and  it  is 
not  in  the  style  of  British  policy.  Moreover, 
the  Heath  cabinet  is  committed  to  slowing 
down  the  final  retreat  from  East  of  Suez;  a 
determination  to  remain  minimally  present 
in  Southeast  Asia  which  would  hardly  be 
comparable  with  a  sudden  shift  against 
America's  Vietnam  policy.  On  the  other  hand, 
three  factors  tend  to  make  British  officials 
and  elites  privately  very  critical  of  this  pol- 
icy. First,  there  is  the  obvious  and  shocking 
impact  of  Vietnam  on  American  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs;  the  sense  that  the  ob- 
stinate pursuit  of  a  valuable  but  limited  In- 
terest has  been  allowed  to  Jeopardize  far  more 
important  concerns,  such  as  domestic  har- 
mony, or  the  need  for  a  more  far-sighted  East 
Asian  policy  and  for  a  coherent  Middle  East- 
em  policy.  Secondly,  there  is  the  unpopular- 
ity of  the  Vietnam  war  to  many  of  the  Brit- 
ish, especially  the  youth.  Third,  there  is  the 
new  priority  of  entry  into  Europe — and  the 
realization  that  above  and  beyond  the  purely 
economic  aspects  of  the  Common  Market, 
there  is  In  the  European  enterprise  a  poUtlcal 
ambition:  that  of  allowing  Western  Euroi>e 
to  speak,  gradually,  with  one  voice  in  mat- 
ters of  defense  and  diplomacy.  The  British 
elites  know  that  Britain's  chance  of  admis- 
sion will  remain  small  if  Britain  speaks  in 
the  same  language  as  Washington,  on  these 
matters. 

One  could  sum  up  Britain's  position  at 
present  as  follows.  There  continues  to  be 
much  sympathy  for  the  American  objective — 
a  non-Communist  South  Vietnam.  But  there 
Is  increasing  doubt  that  the  quest  for  this  goal 
Is  worth  the  effort.  "Vletnamlzatlon"  was  ap- 
proved because  It  seemed  a  step  toward  ex- 
trication, because  British  counterlnsurgency 
experts  (like  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  so  highly 
appreciated  In  Washington)  were  convinced 
that  the  very  scope  of  America's  massive  in- 
volvement  doomed  the  enterprise  of  Isolat- 
ing and  destroying  the  guerrilla,  and  because 
one  could  hope  that  negotiation  would  re- 
sult. With  the  Parts  talks  stalled,  and  the 
memory  of  Cambodia — the  awareness  that  aa 
long  as  the  war  lasts.  It  risks  getting  larger — 


there  is  growing  desire  for  a  new  effort  to 
close  the  gap  in  Paris.  For  the  only  alterna- 
tive is  continuing  American  entrapment, 
which  the  British  deem  disastrous.  They  may 
agree  with  Mr.  Nixon  that  a  hasty  "bug-out" 
would  be  shameful  and  damaging;  they  do 
not  agree  that  his  own  past  policy  constitutes 
the  sole  alternative  to  such  a  debacle.  And 
they  certainly  do  not  see  in  Vietnam  a  test 
of  America^  will  and  alliances  everywhere. 
The  Federal  German  Republic,  In  contrast 
with  France  and  Britain,  and  like  Italy,  has 
had  no  worldwide  foreign  policy  since  1945: 
its  political  and  strategic  interests  (I  am  not 
referring  to  Its  industrial  and  commercial 
ones)  are  concentrated  In  Europe.  Moreover, 
unlike  Italy,  West  Germany's  whole  existence 
has  been  dominated  by  an  international  is- 
sue— the  "German  question."  It  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Western  Allies  that  the 
Federal  Republic  was  eetabllshed,  and  Bonn 
has  sought  both  Its  security  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Its  sovereignty  in  a  close  alliance  with 
the  United  States. 

Chancellor  Erhard  and  his  foreign  min- 
ister, Sciirftder,  were  determined  not  to  let 
anything  or  anyone  interfere  with  the  pri- 
ority given  to  the  American  alliance  and  to 
NATO:  hence  their  opposition  to  de  Gaulle, 
who  had  partially  seduced  Adenauer.  Bonn's 
Founding  Father  had  had  frequent  misgiv- 
ings about  the  wisdom  of  Washington  (eepe- 
clally  In  the  Kennedy  years),  and  little  re- 
gard for  England.  De  Gaulle's  vision  of  a 
"European  Europe "  had  appealed  to  him. 
Erhard  rejected  it;  he  and  Schrttder  wanted 
England  in  the  Common  Market,  so  as  to 
make  It  more  like  a  free-trade  area,  and  so 
as  to  strengthen  Europe's  bonds  with  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States,  eager  to  Isolate  de  Gaulle,  courted 
West  Germany.  Bonn  was  determined  to  hold 
America's  hand,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  Amer- 
ica would  always  hold  its  own  hand  should 
there  be  trouble  with  the  Russians  or  their 
satellites,  and  so  as  to  avoid  what  had  hap- 
pened In  1961  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 
Consequently,  Bonn  endorsed  American  ac- 
tions in  Vietnam,  and  its  officials  often  stated 
that  Vietnam  was  the  proof  of  American 
determination  to  carry  on  its  commitments: 
Saigon  and  Berlin  were  two  links  In  the  free 
world's  chain  under  American  protection. 

Ironically,  what  de  Gaulle  could  not  do 
was  achieved  by  Mr.  McNamara.  It  was 
largely  his  pressure  on  Bonn,  over  the  Issue 
of  German  financial  contributions  to  the 
cost  of  American  troops  in  Europe,  which 
brought  down  the  Erhard  cabinet  and  re- 
sulted in  a  subtle  change  of  German  policy. 
In  this  second  phase,  from  the  end  of  1966 
to  mid-ig69,  the  so-called  Grand  Coalition 
Cabinet  of  Chancellor  Kleelnger,  with  Willy 
Brandt  as  foreign  minister,  cautiously 
shifted  priorities  in  two  areas.  In  Western 
Europe,  there  was  a  new  attempt  at  co- 
operation with  France — ^not  so  much  as  to 
endanger  NATO,  yet  carried  out  even  though 
de  Gaulle  had  taken  France  out  of  the  mili- 
tary structure  of  the  Atlantic  Alliaiuje.  In 
Eastern  Europe,  there  was  an  "(^>enlng  to 
the  Bast,"  an  attempt  at  reoanclllation  with 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  a  policy  of 
"peaceful  engagement"  which  no  longer 
made  of  reunification  a  prerequisite  of  de- 
tente. To  be  sure,  this  policy  had  Washing- 
ton's bleesing.  But  Washington  had  hoped  to 
pursue  it  along  with  (if  not  ahead  of)  Bonn, 
and  soon  discovered  that  Vietnam  was 
thwarting  such  hopes — partly  because  of  the 
East  Europeans'  coldness  to  American  over- 
tures in  the  years  of  American  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  partly  because  Vietnam  di- 
verted most  of  Washington's  energies.  The 
West  Germans,  however,  persisted  (with  very 
mixed  results). 

The  new  German  policy  asetmied  that  the 
threat  from  the  East  was  no  longer  so  over- 
whelming as  to  bury  diplomacy  under  strat- 


egy, that  security  through  NATO  could  now 
be  reconcUed  with  acUve  detente  in  the 
East,  and  that  the  "situation  of  strength" 
eetabllshed  by  NATO  was  In  itself,  despite 
years  of  mythology,  Incapable  of  guarantee- 
ing either  reunification  or  a  rapprochement 
with  Eastern  Europe  that  might  lead  to  re- 
unification some  day.  This  policy  shift  was 
due  in  large  part  to  a  feeling  induced  by 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  was  stlU  the 
main  anchor,  but  Its  involvement  In  the 
Far  East  was  seen  as  lessening  its  effective- 
ness In  Europe.  Under  those  circumstances, 
it  was  up  to  the  Europeans  to  pursue  their 
own  Interests.  While  de  Gaulle  and  the  West 
Germans  remained  separated  by  their  respec- 
tive positions  on  NATO  and  on  British  entry, 
in  thoee  years  they  got  closer  together 
through  a  shared  sense  of  relative  American 
Irrelevance.  Even  if  theoretically,  America's 
stand  in  Saigon  showed  up  the  value  of  all 
U.S.  commitments,  practically  America's  en- 
trapment meant  an  American  absence  from 
Europe's  politics.  When  the  Soviet*  invaded 
Chechoslovakia — partly  In  angry  reply  to 
Bonn's  new  line — Washington's  abeence,  in- 
deed its  silence,  were  noted  and  resented  in 
Bonn.  The  Weet  German  Ambassador  still 
refrained  from  criticizing  policy  In  Wash- 
ington. But  praise  stopped. 

The  third  phase  began  with  the  new 
cabinet  of  Chancellor  Brandt,  In  September 
1969.  The  Christian -Democrats.  America's 
most  constant  supporters,  were  now  in  oppo- 
sition. Brandt's  loyalty  to  NATO  has  of 
course  been  made  plain;  security  remains 
an  Imperative  of  any  West  German  cabinet. 
But  the  new  government  has  made  spectac- 
ular moves  in  two  directions  less  pleasing  to 
Washington.  There  has  been,  at  the  confer- 
ence of  The  Hague  in  Dec.  1969,  a  relance  of 
West  European  cooperation,  largely  initiated 
by  Brandt.  In  exchange  for  the  lifting  of 
their  veto  against  Britain,  the  French  ob- 
tained the  promise  and  the  performance  of 
various  agreements  (notably  In  agriculture), 
all  of  which  tend  to  make  of  the  Common 
Market  a  more  coherent  and  powerful  eco- 
nomic competitor  of  the  US.  In  Eastern 
Europe,  the  new  West  German  policy  has 
been  aimed  not  only  at  resvimlng  the  effort 
of  reconciliation  with  Poland,  but  at  reach- 
ing agreements  with  East  Germany  (hitherto 
Ignored  or  approached  with  great  diffidence 
and  with  the  Soviet  Union  (recognized,  as 
de  Gaulle  had  argued,  as  the  real  key  to  the 
East  European  scene).  Although  Washington 
has  approved  of  the  general  direction,  there 
have  been  serious  misgivings  about  the 
speed,  the  Implications  and  the  possible 
effects  of  Brandt's  Ostpolltlk.  This  deliberate 
assertion  of  West  German  Initiative  is  based 
on  something  more  than  the  somewhat  re- 
gretful realization  of  America's  temporary 
incapacity  due  to  Vietnam.  Now.  there  is  a 
widespread  feeling  that,  whUe  the  US  can 
still  loe  counted  as  the  ultimate  protector  in 
case  of  a  major  European  crisis,  the  domestic 
and  International  impact  of  Vietnam  has 
actually  weakened  the  role  of  the  US  in 
European  affairs  In  ways  that  could  be  harm- 
ful for  its  allies.  It  is  because  of  the  back- 
lash from  Vietnam  that  American  troop 
reductions  in  Europe  are  deemed  likely,  thus 
obliging  the  West  Europeans  (and  primarily 
the  West  Germans,  most  exposed)  either  to 
raise  the  levels — and  costs — of  their  own 
defenses,  or  to  accept  a  unilateral  and  un- 
compensated weakening  of  NATO.  Thus.  It 
Is  imperative  for  the  West  Europeans  to  de- 
velop their  own  policies  and  for  the  West 
Germans  to  establish  with  their  Eastern 
neighbors  good  and  active  relations,  even  if 
this  effort  deprives  NATO,  in  effect,  of  any 
role   m   the  detente. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem.  Brandt's  forceful 
piollcy  can  be  seen  eis  a  belated  West  German 
variety  of  Gaulllsm — If  the  Americans  are 
stupid  enough  to  muddle  their  priorities.  It 
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Is  up  to  the  Europeans,  singly  and  together, 
to  look  after  themselves.  It  used  to  be  the 
West  Europeans  who  feared  that  the  U.S.  in 
its  effort  at  reaching  an  accommodation  with 
the  USSR,  would  recognize  formally  the  di- 
visions of  Euroije.  It  is  now  the  U.S.  which 
fears  that  the  Bonn-Moecow  agreement  ac- 
knowledging the  status  quo  could  Jeopardize 
the  Western  victors'  rights  in  Berlin  I  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  Inherently  or  neces- 
sarily wrong  about  the  Ostpolitik.  But  be- 
cause of  Vietnam,  it  takes  place  exactly  in 
that  context  of  American  eclipse  which  de 
Gaulle  had  called  for,  and,  in  turn,  the  con- 
ditions and  consequences  of  that  eclipse 
make  It  easier  for  the  Russians  to  extract  as 
the  price  for  detente  that  explicit  recogni- 
tion of  their  East  European  imporium  which 
has  been  their  aim  ever  since  the  end  of 
World  War  11  (and  which  de  Gaulle  had 
wanted  to  avoid).  Should  Washington  talk 
out  too  strongly  to  Bonn,  Bonn's  reply  would 
all  too  obviously  be :  given  your  own  passivity 
on  the  diplomatic  scene,  and  your  own  lassi- 
tude with  the  burdens  of  NATO — two  by- 
products of  Vietnam — what  other  choice  did 
we  have? 

The  French  position  has  been  clear-cut  and 
unchanging.  Never  was  the  American  argu- 
ment about  the  indivisible  credibility  of  U.S. 
pledges  accepted  In  Paris.  With  a  long  and 
somewhat  cold,  or  cynical,  view  of  alliance 
history,  the  French  believe  that  whether  a 
nation  carries  out  or  reneges  on  a  pledge  is 
determined  by  Its  own  assessment  of  Its  vital 
Interests.  A  retreat  from  Vietnam  would  not 
undermine  America's  commitment  to  Europe, 
as  long  as  the  defense  of  Europe  is  deemed 
essential  in  Washington.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  actual  way  in  which  this  commitment 
would  be  carried  out  has  always  seemed  un- 
certain to  the  French  (much  to  Washington's 
annoyance) — not  because  of  the  impact  of 
Vietnam,  but  because,  even  earlier,  the  end 
of  America's  monopoly  In  the  nuclear  field, 
and  the  coming  of  the  era  in  which  each 
super-power  can  annihilate  the  other,  have 
undermined  the  U.S.  guarantee  to  Europe. 

French  criticisms  have  often  been  dis- 
missed as  Schadenfreude:  where  the  French 
had  failed,  the  Americans  simply  couldn't 
(or  shoTildn't)  succeed;  isn't  it  funny  to  see 
the  Americans  bogged  down,  after  all  the 
advice  they  bad  given  the  French  on  getting 
out  of  Algeria?  Actually,  there  has  been  very 
little  gloating.  The  politicians  of  the  far 
Right,  former  settlers  emigrated  from  North 
Africa,  who  had  been  moet  vociferously  op- 
posed to  Prance's  decolonization,  and  most 
Indignantly  chauvinistic  about  American 
antlcolonlalism,  have  been  the  only  forces 
sympathetic  to  America's  antl-Communlst 
stand  In  Vietnam.  French  criticisms  have 
also  been  dismissed  either  as  a  continuation 
of  that  left-wing,  often  fellow-travelling 
anti-Americanism  so  prevalent  in  the  Intel- 
ligentsia, with  Its  Inclination  to  interpret 
every  American  move  as  part  of  an  Imperial- 
ist design,  or  else  as  a  convenient  ploy  used 
by  de  Gaulle  in  his  devious  battle  for  French 
grandeur  against  "Anglo-Saxons."  It  Is  true 
that  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  been  a  godsend 
both  for  anti-American  intelligentsia  and 
for  de  Gaulle's  grand  design.  But  there  Is 
much  more  to  the  French  position. 

The  French  regime,  by  contrast  with  Brit- 
ish or  German  cabinets,  never  deplored  Viet- 
nam because  the  war  Inhibited  American 
diplomacy  or  strategy  in  other  parte  of  the 
world.  De  Gaulle.  In  his  struggle  against 
"the  two  hegemonies,"  was  most  eager  to 
see  America's  shadow  across  the  world  short- 
ened (although  be  never  wished  American 
forces  out  of  Europe  In  the  present  phase 
of  world  affairs).  While  Pompidou  has  given 
up  much  of  de  Gaulle's  militancy  (already 
curbed  by  the  General  after  the  troubles  of 
May  1969) ,  he  too  shows  no  desire  for  great- 
er American  activism  in  E^lroI>e.  The  French 
position  is  based  on  a  continuing  and  inti- 


mate awareness  of  the  political  realities  of 
Indochina.  French  contacts  with  North  Viet- 
nam have  been  encouraged  by  the  FUth 
Republic,  and  the  men  (like  Jean  Salnteny) 
with  the  longest  experience  in  dealing  with 
Hanoi  have  also  tried  to  be  of  help,  per- 
sistently and  discreetly,  in  making  negotia- 
tions between  Washington  and  Hanoi  possi- 
ble. Until  the  fall  of  Sihanouk.  French  influ- 
ence In  Cambodia  was  very  strong,  and  in 
Phnompenh  as  well  as  in  Paris  the  French 
established  relations  with  members  of  the 
NLF.  They  also  had  good  relations  with  the 
beleaguered  head  of  the  Laotian  govern- 
ment. Prince  Souvana  Phounaa.  While  their 
critique  of  the  American  war  effort  and  de 
Gaulle's  foreign  policy  statements  resulted 
In  a  deterioration  of  France's  position  In 
South  Vietnam,  especially  In  the  Thleu-Ky 
era,  there  remained  in  Soutti  Vietnam  a  siza- 
ble French  community. 

The  French  do  not  deny  the  force  of  Amer- 
ican arguments  about  the  domino  effect  of 
a  Communist  takeover  of  South  Vietnam 
(and  now  Cambodia)  on  the  rest  of  South- 
east Asia,  or  about  the  prospects  of  a  blood- 
bath in  Saigon,  or  about  the  absence  of  any 
visible  sympathy  for  the  NLF  among  many 
South  Vietnamese.  What  the  French  remain 
deeply  skeptical  about,  is  Washington's  ca- 
pacity to  impose  the  political  solution  pre- 
ferred by  the  U.S.  If  there  were  a  good  chance 
for  a  stable  largely  self-sustaining  and  rea- 
sonably peaceful  non-Communist  South,  the 
French  would  have  no  grounds  for  opposing 
such  an  outcome.  But  they  doubt  that  this 
chance  exists.  They  point  to  the  determina- 
tion of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  to 
keep  fighting  as  long  as  necessary.  North 
Korea,  to  use  a  misleading  parallel  often  in- 
voked in  Washington's  wishful  thinking,  sim- 
ply did  not  have  this  determination  in  the 
early  1950s.  It  is  buttressed  by  the  still  con- 
siderable military  resources  of  Hanoi — a  fac- 
tor that  distinguishes  this  particular  war 
from  the  two  guerrilla  wars  often  cited  as 
hopeful  precedents  because  they  were  lost 
by  the  Communists :  Greece  and  Malaya.  The 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  confidence 
in  outlasting  those  whom  they  consider  as 
merely  the  last  in  a  long  series  of  foreign 
Invaders  has  impressed  and  convinced  the 
French. 

The  French  do  not  believe,  moreover,  that 
the  Saigon  regime  (In  contrast  with  South 
Korea's  for  Instance)  has  the  capacity  to 
rule  effectively  without  a  massive  American 
presence.  It  Is  essentially  a  military  dictator- 
ship. Imposed  on  the  South  Vietnamese  from 
the  top.  The  lack  of  a  popular  base  In  the 
cities  and  in  the  villages,  the  arbitrary  and 
brutal  nature  of  the  rule,  and  its  frequent 
corruption,  are  such  as  to  allow  the  Viet- 
cong Infrastructure  to  persist.  Whatever  the 
military  effectiveness  of  the  Saigon  regime 
In  the  present  phase  ( when  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  are  relatively  Inactive, 
either  in  order  to  recoup  past  losses  or  In 
order  not  to  disrupt  American  withdrawals) , 
politically  the  NLF  renaalns  the  only  effec- 
tive organized  and  nationalist  force  In  the 
South.  The  French — unlike  many  Ameri- 
cans— see  in  the  Indochina  War  essentially  a 
political  contest:  the  control  of  the  cities 
by  the  Americans  and  their  allies  Is  leas  sig- 
nificant than  the  opportunities  given  to  the 
Communists  to  recruit  soldiers  and  support- 
ers, especially  in  the  countryside,  and  sym- 
pathizers among  the  urban  refugees  and  vic- 
tims of  inflation  and  disruption.  In  this  re- 
spect the  French  do  not  see  Cambodia  as  an 
American  success  but  as  a  move  that  has 
resulted  in  an  American  obligation  to  stip- 
port  two  politically  fragile  regimes  Instead 
of  one. 

Consequently,  the  French  see  only  two 
possibilities.  One  Is,  almost  literally,  perpet- 
ual war,  to  keep  the  Conmiunists  from  ex- 
tending their  control,  which  the  French  ex- 
pect  them   to   enlarge   aa   American   wltb- 


dravrals  continue.  The  French  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Saigon  could  carry  the  btirden 
alone.  In  the  absence  of  a  political  solution, 
there  wotild  have  to  be  a  continued  Ameri- 
can Involvement,  certainly  in  the  form  of 
massive  air  support  and  probably  a  sizable 
body  of  ground  soldiers  and  advisers.  The 
other  possibility  Is  a  negotiated  settlement — 
but  here  the  French  position  Is  drastically 
different  from  that  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. They  did  not  believe  that  the  earlier 
American  call  for  free,  supervised  elections 
In  South  Vietnam  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
other  side;  in  a  country  such  as  South 
Vietnam,  after  years  of  war  and  centuries  of 
undemocratic  rule,  elections  are  won  by  Who- 
ever runs  them.  The  FYench  also  do  not 
believe  that  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  will  ever  ac- 
cept the  "Finnish  solution"  often  hoped  for 
In  Washington  and  suggested  by  Mr.  Nixon 
on  October  7,  1970,  a  permanent  minority 
status.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  vague 
scheme  once  suggested  by  Henry  Kissinger — 
a  deal  negotiated  by  Saigon  and  the  NLF,  to 
restore  gradually  a  political  process  In  the 
South,  thus  leaving  each  side  with  a  cheoice 
to  prevail  at  the  end — will  appeal  to  Hanoi 
and  the  Vietcong,  as  long  as  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime  rules  Saigon.  For  Hanoi  had  pre- 
cisely accepted  such  an  open-ended  formula 
in  the  Geneva  agreements  of  1954,  and  found 
Itself  on  the  losing  side  because  of  Ameri- 
can support  for  Diem.  Nor  do  the  French  be- 
lieve that  the  other  side — whose  main  as- 
set is  Its  capacity  to  fight — would  consider 
a  cease-fire  before  the  basic  underlying  is- 
sues of  the  war  are  resolved. 

As  the  French  see  It,  the  stake  of  the  war 
is  the  political  control  of  Indochina  To  keep 
Laos,  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  out  of 
Communist  hands,  there  is  only  one  way — 
continuing  war,  a  harrowing  proepect.  since 
"victory"  would  require  the  elimination  ci 
North  Vietnam  (a  move  whose  international 
consequences  have  intimidated  both  the 
Johnson  and  Nixon  Administrations),  while 
the  maintenance  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuary  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  horrors 
infilcted  by  the  war  on  the  population  of 
the  South  on  the  other.  Insure  the  per- 
petuation of  the  "other  side's"  forces  and 
appeals.  To  keep  the  war  going  favorably,  so 
to  speak,  requires  enough  of  an  American 
involvement  to  guarantee  that  all  the  evU 
effects  of  the  war  on  American  society,  on 
the  American  economy  and  political  sys- 
tem, and  on  American  foreign  policy  wotild 
continue.  A  drastic  curtailment  of  Ameri- 
can Involvement  would  Increase  the  chances 
of  a  Communist  takeover  in  partictilarty  hu- 
miliating conditions;  that  Is,  through  the 
overthrow  of  regimes  set  up  and  supported 
for  years  by  US  efforts,  and  without  any 
compensation. 

Given  those  alternative  outcomes  of  a 
continuing  war,  the  French  believe  that  it 
Is  in  America's  interest  to  seek  a  negotiated 
settlement  even  though  It  would  have  to  be 
on  terms  U.S.  governments  have  deemed 
repugnant.  The  French — with  their  own  ex- 
perience of  negotiations  with  the  Vletmlnh 
and  with  the  Algerian  FLN — do  not  agree 
with  American  officials  on  what  constitutes 
humiliation.  To  the  French,  a  peace  settle- 
ment, even  if  It  Increases  the  chances  for  or 
acknowledges  the  poesibllity  or  even  the  like- 
lihood of  "enemy"  control  of  the  stakes, 
would  be  less  humiliating  than  a  political- 
military  collapse  accompanying  or  following 
an  American  withdrawal.  For  if  face  is  what 
the  U.S.,  like  any  major  power,  Is  concerned 
with,  such  a  debacle  would  make  the  UjB. 
look  like  Pontius  Pilate,  even  though  the 
Administration  would  argue  that  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility,  and  blame,  rested  on  the 
"Asian  regimes"  that  fell,  and  not  on  the 
U.8.  It  la  bard  to  believe  that  American  pres- 
tige and  the  value  of  American  promises 
would  be  preserved  In  the  eyes  of  other  non- 
Communist  Asians.  And  It  Is  also  hard  to 
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b«llev»  that  official  rhetoric  could  srifflclently 
disguise  realltlea  to  ward  off  that  right-wing 
bacUaah  at  home  which  the  Administration 
Is  said  to  fear,  yet  has  done  so  much  to  pro- 
voke by  escalaung  the  importance  of  the 
stakes  disproportionately.  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  French,  only  a  negotiated 
aettlemeni  which  draws  the  InevlUble  con- 
clusions from  the  realltlea  of  Indochina,  and 
gives  up  the  attempt  by  the  U.S.  to  gain  at 
the  conference  table  what  it  has  failed  to 
achieve  on  the  battlefield — secxire  non-Com- 
munist control— could  grant  to  the  U.S.,  In 
exchange  for  acknowledging  this  failure,  vari- 
ous face-llftlng  guarantees  or  delays.  (To  be 
sure,  the  French  recognize  that  the  other 
side  too  has  faUed  to  win  on  the  battlefield, 
but  Raymond  Aron's  dictum  stUl  applies: 
in  a  revoluUonary  war,  the  rebels  win  as  long 
aa  they  dont  lose,  the  government  side  loees 
If  it  fails  to  win). 

Contrary  to  many  American  officials,  the 
French  believe  that  Hanoi  would  be  willing 
to  save  America's  face  In  a  settlement  that 
would  meet  its  two  major  demands — a  clear 
commitment  to  a  total  withdrawal  of  US 
forces  and  the  demise  of  the  Thleu-Ky 
regime.  The  French  think  that  Hanoi  under- 
stands that  such  a  withdrawal  coiUd  not  be 
instant,  and  that  Washing*  n  could  not  tol- 
erate the  ImmedUte  setting  up  of  Commu- 
nist rule  In  Saigon,  or  Phnompenh  or 
Vientiane.  In  his  q>e«ch  In  the  Phnompenh 
stadium,  in  September  1886.  de  Gaulle 
stressed  his  conviction  that  the  decisive  pre- 
requisite was  the  American  commitment  to  a 
complete  withdrawal.  Pompidou  took  the 
same  stand  last  July.  The  French  realize  f  ■  t 
in  practice,  the  fate  of  the  Thleu-Ky  regime 

rJ?**^^*'  '^°'='  **'*'^'  "^"  biggest  obstacle, 
that  the  US  can  hardly  afford  to  look  aa  If  in 
order  to  extricate  itself  faster,  it  did  not  hesl- 
Ute  to  overthrow  the  very  government  It  has 
protected  and  built  up  for  several  years-  and 
that  the  US  cannot  aUow  the  Vletcong  to 
pick  Its  own  partners  in  a  coalition,  as  the 
Vletcong  peace  plan  of  last  September  Im- 

?Jr.**w  ^*'  °°  "**  *"^«  ^»iid.  tlie  French 
think  that  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  will  never 
jMint  to  deal  with  a  regime  that  Is  commit- 
ted.  not  to  compromise,  but  to  toUl  vic- 
tory; on  the  other  hand,  the  French  believe 
that  a  clear  American  poUcy  of  toUl  with- 
drawal with  a  deadline  would  unfreeae  the 
political  situation  In  Saigon  and  lead  to  a 
change  In  the  government  there. 

The  French  realise  America's  repugnance 
to  force  a  coalition  government  on  the  South 
Vietnamese.  But  they  believe  that  a  Saigon 
regime  geared  to  peace  could  find  an  accom- 
modation with  the  NLF.  and  they  remember 
now.  In  their  own  dealings  with  the  Alce- 
rlam  a  similar  Issue  was  resolved,  not  ry 
coaUUon,  but  by  a  temporary  regime  of 
third  force  figures  acceptable  to  both  sides. 
Precisely  because  the  French  recognize  the 
Importance  of  face  for  the  side  that  has  to 
give  up  its  earlier  goals,  and  remember  the 
^i^^^J."^  pressure  put  by  outside  powers 
(including,  then,  the  two  great  Communist 
aUies  of  Hanoi:  Russia  and  China)  on  North 
Vietnam  in  1954— leading  to  concessions  be. 
yond  what  the  French  had  hoped  for  the 
French  government  has  called  for  a  new 
Geneva  conference.  Instead  of  peace  talks  In 
which  Washington  and  Saigon  face  only 
Hanoi  and  the  NU.  ' 

In  the  French  view,  Vletnamizatlon  Is  less 
a  policy  than  a  smokescreen— and  one  that 
rlaka  blinding  only  the  U.S.  It  postpones  the 
moment  of  choice,  between  a  setUement 
along  the  linea  recommended  by  the  French 
(one  In  which  Hanoi's  "demands"  are— as 
Hanoi  has  suggested— taken  as  a  baaU  for 
dlacusalon),  and  a  perpetuation  of  the  war. 
By  leaving  the  Saigon  regime  with  the  hope 
that  America's  presence  will  not  entirely  dis- 
appear, VletnamlaaUon  prevents  any  politi- 
cal change  In  Saigon  and  gives  Saigon  a 
formidable  hold  on  American  policy.  It  ex- 
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poses  the  U.S.  to  more  Cambodlas,  each  time 
one  of  the  areas  American  policy  tries  to 
"save"  looks  threatened.  The  French  know 
from  their  own  experience  that  a  postpone- 
ment of  tough  decisions  which  does  not  alter 
the  essential  local  realities  proves  ultimately 
costly.  In  lives,  in  missed  opportunities  and 
In  worsened  terms  of  settlement.  They  know 
that  an  apparent  and  celebrated  Improve- 
ment of  the  muitary  situation  Is  a  delusion, 
If  the  political  substructure  remains  rotten. 
If  the  enemy's  main  forces  remain  consider- 
able. If  all  that  Is  gained,  temporarily,  on  the 
battlefield,  is  lost  at  home,  and  If  locally  the 
war,  by  Itself,  prevents  the  consolidation  of 
one's  own  side  and  provides  the  enemy  with 
the  fuel  he  needs.  They  know  that  a  care- 
fully bargained  settlement,  embodying  a  bal- 
anced and  coherent  design,  is  more  likely  to 
serve  America's  prestige  than  either  an  in- 
conclusive and  brutal  war.  which  does  not 
help  America's  image,  or  an  "apria  moi  le 
diluge"  debacle — the  two  possible  outcomes 
of  Vletnamizatlon  without  a  settlement. 

Many  West  Europeans  may.  In  past  years, 
have  been  hastUy  critical  of  American  val- 
ues and  InstltuUons — they  had  "seen  the 
future"  and  hadn't  liked  it,  but  they  had 
no  doubt  that  it  worked,  and  they  feared 
that  its  very  success  would  overwhelm  the 
old  continent.  Now,  there  are  serious,  often 
wildly  exaggerated  doubts  about  the  stability 
and  effectiveness  of  the  American  poUtlcal 
and  social  system.  That  the  French  shortly 
after  May  1968,  the  Germans  not  so  long 
after  Nazism,  or  the  British  stlU  battling 
with  stagnation,  shoxild  express  such  con- 
cerns may  seem  Ironic  or  Insulting  to  Amer- 
icans— and  yet  the  Europeans'  Impressions 
are  derived  from  seeing  the  US  in  the  mirror 
which  American  politicians,  news  media,  stu- 
dents, businessmen,  mUitary,  veterans  hard- 
hat  workers  or  imion  officials,  offer  to  the 
world. 

There  is  a  growing  worry  about  America's 
capacity  to  wage  a  national  foreign  policy. 
The  way  in  which  the  Cambodian  decision 
was  taken,  the  rhetoric  in  which  It  vras  blown 
up,  the  repercussions  it  provoked  In  the  na- 
tion, were  all  Interpreted  as  amlnous  signs. 
Whereas  the  Administration  used  to  defend 
the  war  as  evidence  of  America's  predicta- 
bility (l.e.  rellablUty) .  the  Cambodian  affair, 
m  its  conception  and  in  Its  consequences 
could  not  faU  to  be  seen  as  a  mark  of  un- 
predictability—and  not  of  the  sort  that  im- 
presses and  Intimidates  foes.  Renewed  bomb- 
ings of  the  North,  of  Laos  and  Cambodia 
(understandable  as  a  tactic  to  protect  wlth- 
drawaU,  yet  risking  provocation  of  the  very 
reescalatlon  they  aim  at  avoiding)  and  re- 
cent moves  and  pronouncements  about  US 
war  prisoners  have  refreshed  puzzlement  and 
consternation.  At  a  time  when  Western 
Europe  worrlee  greatly  about  the  new  Bal- 
kans—the  Middle  East— nothing  could  be 
more  depressing  than  the  evidence  of  con- 
fusion. Uluslon  and  osclUatlon  which  the 
latest  avatars  of  Vietnam  have  so  erratically 
provided. 


KANSAS  WEEK  OP  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR/MISSING  IN 
ACTION 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  <m  Priday. 
March  5.  the  Senate  passed  House  Joint 
Resolution  16  to  establish  a  national  week 
of  concern  for  prisoners  of  war  and  miss- 
ing in  action.  This  legislation  will  provide 
the  basis  for  a  heightened  expression  of 
national  sentiment  for  the  plight  of  brave 
American  men  of  arms  who  are  held 
captive  or  are  missing  in  North  Vietnam 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  deep  and  abid- 
ing Involvement  of  many  Americans  in 
this  cause,  I  call  to  the  Senate's  attention 


a  recent  act  of  the  Kansas  Legislature 
On  March  2,  the  Kansas  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  passed  resolu- 
tions requesting  the  Governor  of  the 
State  to  declare  the  week  of  March  21 
1971,  as  "Kansas  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War/Missing  in  Action."  to 
honor  those  brave  citizens  of  Kansas  who 
have  sacrificed  their  freedom  in  defense 
of  freedom  for  all. 

I  believe  the  concurrent  observance  of 
this  week  of  concern  Is  highly  appro- 
priate and  a  significant  expresBlon  of  the 
concerns  and  feelings  held  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Kansas  Legislature  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRs,  as  follows: 

Housx  RxsoLtmoif  No.  10S6 
(A  Resolution  condemning  the  Illegal  and  in- 
humane acts  of  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam.  National  Liberation  Front  and 
Lao  Patriotic  Front  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war/mlsslng  in  action; 
calling  on  other  governments  and  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  pressures  upon 
the  aforementioned  governments  to  comply 
with  the  Geneva  Convention;  requesting 
the  governor  of  Kansas  to  declare  a 
"Kansas  week  of  concern  for  prisoners  of 
war/mlaaing  in  action.") 

Whereas,  in  1957  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  signed  the  appropriate  documents  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  I,  1949. 
relating  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  and 
did  thereby  solemnly  promise  to  adhere  and 
abide  by  the  covenants  of  that  Convention, 
thereby  Joining  in  a  common  pledge  with 
one  hundred  nineteen  other  national  govern- 
ments to  insure  the  welfare  and  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  Article  2  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion specifically  provides  that  the  Conven- 
tion shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  armed  con- 
filct  which  shall  arise  between  contracting 
parties  whether  or  not  a  state  of  war  has 
been  recognized  or  declared;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  her  allies,  the  shadow-governments 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
Lao  Patriotic  Front,  have  willfully  and  oon- 
tlnuously  violated  the  covenants  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  have  maliciously 
Ignored  the  provisions  of  said  Convention  re- 
quiring humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Maintaining  falsely,  in  contravention 
of  Article  2  of  said  Convention,  that  Ameri- 
can captives  are  not  prisoners  of  war  but  war 
criminals  North  Vietnam  and  her  puppet 
allies  have  refused  to: 

Permit  neutral  inspections  of  prisoner  of 
war  camps; 
Provide  identification  of  all  prisoners  held; 
Release  those  prisoners  who  are  seriously 
wounded  or  111: 

Allow  a  proper  and  constant  flow  of  mall 
to  and  from  the  prisoners; 

Provide  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet; 
and 

Provide  adequate  medical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical care;  and 

Whereaa,  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  and  her  pup- 
pet allies  have: 

Subjected  prisoners  of  war  to  public  abuse; 

Subjected  prisoners  of  war  to  cruel  mis- 
treatment and  torture;  and 

Exported  prisoners  of  war  for  propaganda 
purposes; 

All  of  which  acts  are  In  direct  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  humani- 
tarian principles  of  clvUized  society;  and 
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Whereas,  Citizens  of  the  state  at  Kansas 
serving  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  in  Southeast  Asia,  have 
been  declared  to  be  missing  In  action  and 
are  known  or  believed  to  be  held  prisoners 
by  North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
Pathet  Lao:   Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 0/  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Kansas  condemn  these  In- 
hitmane  and  Illegal  acts  of  the  government 
oi  North  Vietnam  and  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  and  Lao  Patriotic  Front  and 
call  upon  them  to  cease  their  deliberate  and 
-contumacious  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  people  of 
the  state  of  Kansas  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  governments 
of  all  nations  who  are  signatory  to  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  to  bring  such  pressures 
as  are  necessary  upon  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  to  Insure 
Immediate,  full  and  complete  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  governor  of 
the  state  of  Kansaa  be  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  proclaim  the  period  beginning 
March  21,  1971,  as  "Kansas  week  of  concern 
for  prisoners  of  war/missing  In  action,"  to 
honor  those  brave  citizens  of  Kansas  who 
have  sacrificed  their  freedom  in  defense  of 
freedom  for  all  and  that  all  municipalities, 
civic  groups,  fraternal  organizations  and  like 
entitles  in  the  state  of  Kansas  be  informed 
of  this  resolution  and  requested  to  support 
Its  Intent  by  every  feasible  means  available. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  house  transmit  duly  attested 
copies  ol  this  resolution  to  the  secretary  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  clerk 
of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  congress  from 
this  state,  to  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 


SCNATX  RKBOLtrnON  No.    16 

<A  Resolution  condemning  the  illegal  and 
lnh\imane  acts  of  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam.  National  Liberation  Front  and 
Lao  Patriotic  Front  with  respect  to  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war/mlsslng  in  action; 
calling  on  other  goverimients  and  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  pressures  upon 
the  aforementioned  governments  to  comply 
with  the  Geneva  Convention;  requesting 
the  governor  of  Kansas  to  declare  a  "Kan- 
-sas  week  of  concern  for  prisoners  of  war/ 
missing  in  action") 

Whereas.  In  1967  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  signed  the  appropriate  documents 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  12,  1949, 
relating  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
did  thereby  solemnly  promise  to  adhere  and 
abide  by  the  covenants  of  that  Convention, 
thereby  Joining  in  a  common  pledge  with  one 
hundred  nineteen  other  national  govern- 
ments to  Insure  the  welfare  and  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  Article  2  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion specifically  provides  that  the  Conven- 
tion shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  armed  conflict 
which  shall  arise  between  contracting  parties 
whether  or  not  a  state  of  war  has  been  recog- 
nized or  declared;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  her  allies,  the  shadow-governments 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
Lao  Patriotic  Front,  have  willfully  and  con- 
tinuously violated  the  covenants  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  and  have  maliciously 
Ignored  the  provisions  of  said  Convention 
requiring  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  oT 
war.  Maintaining  falsely,  in  contravention  of 
Article  2  of  said  Convention,  that  American 
captives  are  not  prisoners  of  war  but  war 


criminals   North   Vietnam  and  her  puppet 
allies  have  refused  to: 

Permit  neutral  Inspections  of  prisoner  of 
waf  camps; 

Provide  identification  of  all  prisoners  held; 

Release  those  prisoners  who  are  aerloualy 
woiuided  or  ill; 

AUow  a  proper  and  constant  flow  of  mall 
to  and  from  the  prisoners; 

Provide  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet; 
and 

Provide  adequate  medical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical care;  and 

Whereas.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  and  her 
puppet  allies  have: 

Subjected  prisoners  of  war  to  public 
abuse; 

Subjected  prisoners  of  war  to  cruel  mis- 
treatment and  tortiure;  and 

Exported  prisoners  of  war  for  propaganda 
purposes;  all  of  wtUch  acts  are  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the 
humanitarian  principles  of  civilized  society; 
and 

Whereas,  Citizens  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
serving  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  In  Southeast  Asia,  have 
been  declared  to  be  missing  in  action  and 
are  known  or  believed  to  be  held  prisoners 
by  North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
Pathet  Lao:  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Kansas:  That  tlie  people  of  the  state  of 
Kannaw  condemn  these  inhximane  and 
illegal  acts  of  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
and  Lao  Patriotic  Front  and  call  upon  them 
to  cease  their  deliberate  and  oontumacloiis 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  people  of 
the  state  of  Kansaa  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  governments 
of  all  nations  who  are  signatory  to  ttie 
Geneva  Convention,  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  such 
pressures  as  are  necessary  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam,  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  and  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  to 
insure  immediate,  full  and  complete  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  Kansas  be  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  proclaim  the  period  beginning 
March  21,  1971,  as  "Kansas  week  of  concern 
for  prisoners  of  war/mlsslng  Ln  action,"  to 
honor  those  brave  citizens  of  Kansas  who 
have  sacrificed  their  freedom  In  defense  of 
freedom  for  all  and  that  all  municipalities, 
civic  groups,  fraternal  organizations  and  like 
entitles  in  the  state  of  Kansas  be  Informed 
of  this  resolution  and  requested  to  support 
Its  Intent  by  every  feasible  means  available. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  secretary 
of  the  senate  transmit  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  congress  from 
this  state,  to  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 


REVENUE  SHARXNG  AND  THE  APPA- 
LACHIAN   REGIONAL    COMMISSION 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Treasury  i:>epartment  that 
special  revenue  sharing  woiUd  supplant 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
with  the  funding  of  $1  billion  in  the 
broad  area  of  rural  community  develop- 
ment. I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  eliminate  the  Appalachian  program. 
It  has  been  one  the  most  successful  co- 
operative ventures  between  the  Federal 
Oovemmwit  and  the  States,  and  has 


been  highly  effective  in  developing  the 
Appalachian  region.  The  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  like  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  performs  vital  devel- 
opmental functions  and  should  similarly 
be  retained  in  the  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
posal. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Senate  has  favorably  reported  S.  575, 
authorizing  funds  for  the  extension  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
including  airport  safety.  This  bill  pro- 
vides a  4-year  extension  of  the  program 
authorizing  $571  million  for  nonhighway 
pvirposes  and  $925  million  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Highway  Program  over  a  6-year 
period.  I  expect  that  this  bill  will  reach 
the  Senate  floor  this  week  and  as  one  of 
its  cosponsors,  I  am  hopeful  for  Its  speedy 
passage. 

I  am  confident  that  the  extension  of 
the  Appalachian  program  can  be  accom- 
plished BO  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
broad  objectives  of  President  Nixon's 
revenue  sharing  tmd  executive  reorgani- 
zation proposals. 

The  creation  of  the  first  regional  com- 
mission in  Appalachia  grew  out  of  the 
concept  of  a  Federal-State  partnership 
with  an  emphasis  on  local  planning  to 
promote  growth  In  a  severely  under- 
developed area  of  our  Nation.  This  con- 
cept is  consonant  with  the  President's 
comprehensive  program  to  return  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people. 

The  voice  of  State  and  local  plaimers 
and  Governors  make  the  Appalachisoi 
program  consistent  with  the  broad  phi- 
losophy of  the  Nixon  administration  in 
strengthening  the  participation  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Rural  community  development  is 
an  important  item  for  America's  agenda. 
I  simply  do  not  believe  that  the  dollars 
which  have  been  earmarked  for  Appa- 
lachia should  be  taken  away  from  the 
regional  commission.  Rural  development 
programs  should  be  funded  with  other 
dollars  and  not  by  depriving  the  people 
in  Appalachia. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  constructed  highways,  roads, 
schools,  health  centers,  airports,  water 
and  sewage  treatment  plants.  These  are 
visible  testimony  to  its  effectiveness.  I  be- 
lieve that  extending  the  existence  of 
this  commission  is  vital  if  its  achieve- 
ments are  not  to  be  lost  to  the  70  million 
people  in  the  13-8tate  Appalachian 
region. 

For  these  reasons.  I  intend  to  Introduce 
legislation  to  amend  the  special  revenue- 
sharing  provision  for  raral  community 
development  so  that  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Ctinmlssion  will  not  be  com- 
promised. 

ADDRESS  BY  RITA  HAUBER,  UJ3. 
REPRESENTATIVE  TO  VN.  COM- 
MISSION ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  the  UJ3. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  Ambas- 
sador Rita  E.  Hauser,  spoke  before  the 
Triennial  International  Convention  of 
B'nai  B'rith  Women  In  Washington.  D.C. 
on  February  14.  Mrs.  Hauser's  is  a  sig- 
nificant statement  on  Human  Rights. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  25th  session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  I 
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worked  with  Mrs.  Hauser  in  the  UJ3. 
delegation,  as  I  have  on  other  occasions. 
It  is  of  the  principles  for  which  she 
works — human  freedom  and  equal 
rights — that  she  so  spoke  in  her  tuldress 
as  the  first  woman  keynoter  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  of  B'nai  B'rlth 
Women. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Hauser's  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AniHtiss  BT  Mrs.  Btta  E.  Hausxs,  U.S.  Rxpsk- 

SKNTATXVZ,  TO  THE  UlOTKO  NATIONS  COM- 
MISSION ON  Human  Rights 
Sonorftble  delegates  and  your  distin- 
guished guests:  It  Is  a  privilege  to  Keynote 
this  TrtennlAl  International  Convention  of 
B'nai  B'rlth  Women,  in  attendance  from 
many  countries. 

Tou  have  honored  me  personally  by  Invit- 
ing me  to  open  this  great  Convention.  Others 
who  have  preceded  me  in  years  past  included 
major  national  leaders,  and  I  am  grateful 
that  you  place  me  In  their  company.  I  con- 
fess to  a  special  pleasure  In  being  the  first 
woiman  Keynoter  of  your  Conventions.  Tour 
newspaper,  called  "Women's  World,"  con- 
tinually teUs  the  story  of  the  better  world 
women  help  to  make,  and  I  cannot  but  be 
pleased  when  the  contributions  of  women  are 
recognized  and  praised. 

To  be  truthful,  since  girlhood  I  have  be- 
lieved It  Is  a  women's  world.  I  had  a  wonder- 
ful teacher  who  inspired  me  to  become  a 
lawyer.  When  I  doubted  of  my  destiny,  she 
frequently  repeated  the  tale  of  the  suffra- 
gette who  was  arrested.  As  she  went  off  In 
the  paddy-wagon,  her  co-marchers  feared  for 
her  well-being.  The  arrested  suffragette  as- 
sured them:  "Don't  worry  about  me.  Ill  pray 
to  Ood  and  He  will  help  me." 

This  view  was  somewhat  shaken  recently, 
I  confess.  I  was  In  the  hospital  feeling  awful 
and  depressed.  A  nurse,  robust  and  healthy 
and  full  of  life,  told  me  not  to  worry.  "Be- 
lieve In  Ood,  and,  bemdee"  she  said  "He's 
the  only  man  you  can  believe  in. 

I  wish.  In  turn,  to  honor  you,  a  strong  and 
vocal  part  of  B'nai  B'rlth.  Tour  leaders  and 
your  general  membership  are  always  on  hand 
as  a  aoiu-ce  of  support  and  commitment  to 
the  concepts  of  human  freedom  and  dignity 
in  which  I  believe  deeply  and  which  I  labor 
for  as  American  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  B'nai 
B'rlth  stands  out  as  a  pivotal  force  among 
the  many  organizations  seeking  peaceful 
means  to  oppose  oppression  and  to  promote 
the  human  aspirations  of  all  peoples. 

During  the  last  year,  which  marked  the 
2Sth  birthday  of  the  Umted  Nations,  the 
world  had  occasion  to  paiise  and  reflect  on 
the  human  conditions  in  the  face  of  in- 
credible political,  economic  and  technical 
changes  since  the  end  of  the  holocaust  of 
World  War  n. 

Many  leaders  who  spoke  sounded  a  pes- 
simistic note,  for  the  scope  and  Intensity  of 
current  conflicts  and  deep-seated  malaise  are 
Indeed  profound.  Tet  others  found  cause  for 
eheer  and  measured  optimism  as  the  world 
moves  Into  this  latter  third  of  a  millennium. 
By  taking  a  long-range  view,  not  by  going 
back  as  far  as  the  year  1000,  but  perhaps 
back  to  1914  when  the  contours  of  today's 
world  began  to  take  shape,  they  could  see. 
as  I  do,  reasons  to  support  the  proposition 
that  humanity  has  prospered  this  past  quar- 
ter-century and  that  concern  for  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  greater  than  ever. 

I  Stat*  the  obvious  In  saying  that  science, 
In  aU  Its  domains  but  especially  in  medicine. 
has  vlrtuaUy  eliminated  the  great  scourges 
of  human  life  recorded  since  the  dawn  of 
history:   plague,  disease,  continual  famine. 


high  infant  mortality,  crippling  and  blind- 
ness caxised  by  Infection,  to  dte  but  a  few. 
In  1914.  many  died  in  this  country  of  In- 
fluenza, typhoid  or  polio,  just  as  many  never 
went  to  school,  and  many  more  rarely  ate 
a  nourishing  meal. 

Almost  every  government  today  Is  com- 
mitted to  bettering  the  life  of  Its  people; 
human  happiness  Is  a  dally  concern  of  rulers 
of  nations.  Not  every  country  has  fuUy  suc- 
ceeded In  meeting  all  Its  goals.  Including 
the  United  States,  but  no  country  has  total- 
ly failed.  The  network  of  International  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  which  work  for  the 
betterment  of  man  bears  testimony  of  an 
age  In  which  human  suffering  Is  no  longer 
met  by  official  Indifference. 

As  the  physiccd  dimensions  of  life  have 
vastly  altered  since  1914,  man's  view  of  him- 
self In  society  has  also  radically  changed.  The 
humanist  view  reigns  supreme  In  the  law  and 
the  published  policies  of  all  countries,  that 
man  Is  a  free  and  independent  person,  and 
that  he  Is  entitled  to  be  treated  with  respect 
consonant  with  the  dignity  that  is  the  birth- 
right of  an  humanity.  But,  here,  too,  not 
every  nation  has  totally  succeeded  in  trans- 
lating these  principles  into  reality,  and  this 
Includes  our  own  country,  but  likewise  no  na- 
tion today  can  ignore  them  with  impunity. 
The  UnlversaJ  Declaratoin  of  Human  Rights, 
adopted  in  1948  by  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  ."uid  Invoked  more  often  since  than 
any  other  document  but  the  Charter  itself, 
is  as  much  a  hallmark  of  our  times  as  the 
elimination  of  smallpox.  Men  and  women 
everywhere  are  moved  to  incredible  acts  of 
bravery  and  genius  by  the  basic  tenet  of  the 
Declaration:  that  every  human  being  enjoys 
fundamontaJ  rights  of  freedom,  liberty  and 
equality  no  matter  the  political  system  under 
which  lie  or  she  lives. 

In  the  last  few  months,  the  world  wit- 
nessed an  extraordinary  exhibit  of  concern 
for  the  fate  of  the  Basque  Separatists  and  the 
Leningrad  defendants  who  stool  trial  In 
Spain  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  respectively. 
The  facts  underlying  the  crimes  in  question, 
the  conduct  and  nattire  of  the  trials  and  the 
harsh  sentences  were  followed  closely.  The 
countries  Involved  clearly  realized  they  were 
not  free  to  Ignore  this  world  interest  and  con- 
cern, that  they.  too.  were  of  a  time  in  his- 
tory when  brutal  repression  of  human  liberty 
would  not  long  be  tolerated  by  their  own  cit- 
izens or  by  others.  In  both  instances,  death 
sentences  were  commuted  and  the  Soviets, 
to  date,  have  not  gone  forward  with  other 
previously  announced  trials. 

In  the  Leningrad  trial,  it  was  of  great  in- 
terest to  note  that  the  defendants  were  not 
accused  of  skyjacking,  but  of  attempting  to 
flee  abroad  without  permission,  which  In  the 
USSR  Is  punishable  as  treason.  They  argued. 
In  mitigation  of  the  crime,  that  had  they 
been  free  to  exercise  the  human  right  of  all 
people  to  emigrate  from  one's  country,  a  right 
enunciated  In  the  Universal  Declaration,  they 
would  not  have  been  driven  to  desperate 
m^ans. 

It  is  just  this  point,  it  seems  to  me.  that 
demarcates  that  part  of  the  world  dedicated 
to  free  expression  of  dissent  and  peaceful, 
lawful  pressure  for  change,  from  those  coun- 
tries where  liberty  of  thought  and  opinion 
is  permitted  only  at  the  sxiffrage  of  the 
authorities.  There  is  no  excuse  for  recourse 
to  violence  in  a  country  such  as  ours  when 
every  avenue  for  protest,  dissent,  disagree- 
ment and  lawful  challenge  to  authority  is 
open  and  where  the  electorate  freely  chooses 
Its  leadership  in  a  spirited  campaign  marked 
by  exchange  of  almost  every  possible  point  of 
view. 

Contrast  this  freedom  with  the  extraordi- 
nary struggle  of  various  Soviet  intellectuals 
to  pursue  personal  and  professional  thought 
free  of  the  need  of  ofllclal  pyermisslon  and 
official  control.  All  who  cherish  liberty  are 
watching  the  fortunes  of  a  small  non-govern- 
mental Committee  on  Hiunan  Rights  created 


last  November  4  by  Andrei  Sakharov.  the 
brilliant  Soviet  physicist,  who  played  a  major 
part  in  creating  the  Soviet  hydrogen  bomb. 
In  the  mld-sirties.  he  began  his  battle  to 
resist  the  return  of  Stalinism  to  Soviet  life. 
In  1968.  he  wrote  a  magniflcent  essay,  cir- 
culated unofficially  in  typescript,  which  dealt 
with  the  real  Soviet  problems  of  anti-Semi- 
tism, national  repression  and  threats  to  In- 
tellectual freedom.  And  in  March  1970.  Joined 
by  two  distinguished  colleagues,  he  addressed 
a  public  appeal  to  the  Kremlin  for  freedom  of 
Information  and  public  debate.  He  helped 
win  the  release  on  June  17  of  Professor  Med- 
vedev.  a  prominent  biologist,  who  had  been 
placed  in  a  mental  institution  by  the  author- 
ities reportedly  for  his  outspoken  manu- 
scripts exposing  abuses  of  Soviet  science  un- 
der Stalin  and  the  harm  wrought  by  present- 
day  Soviet  controls  on  travel  and  exchange 
of  information. 

The  Human  Rights  Committee  Sakharov 
created  is  revolutionary  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
for  non-governmental  organizations  are  so 
rare  as  to  be  non-existent.  Its  members  may 
be  only  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  official  agencies,  and  Its  first 
recruit  was  the  great  writer.  Aleksandr  Solz- 
henitsyn.  who  declined  going  to  Stockholm 
to  receive  his  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  on 
the  expressed  fear  that  If  he  left  home,  his 
government  would  not  permit  him  to  come 
back. 

All  who  believe  in  human  freedom  wish 
this  tiny  Committee  well.  Should  It  flourish, 
the  prospect  for  world  peace  and  security  will 
grow  in  direct  proportion  to  its  success. 

As  man  quests  for  his  freedom,  despite  the 
risks,  he  also  asserts  his  claim  for  equality 
of  treatment.  Indeed,  the  thrust  for  equality 
of  nations,  of  races,  of  peoples.  Is  the  hall- 
mark of  this  century.  It  is  a  bold  battle,  won 
in  large  part  and  unfinished  in  others.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  battle  will  continue  un- 
abated, as  the  underlying  thrvist  for  equality 
has  a  tremendous  power.  After  all,  it  was  the 
push  to  eliminate  colonialism — and  to  gain 
self-determination — that  ended  the  great 
French  and  English  Empires  which,  to  many 
people  in  1914,  looked  as  Immutable  as  the 
setting  of  the  sun  each  day. 

America  has  forever  changed  in  the  wake  of 
the  drive  for  equal  rights  for  aU  of  our 
people.  Discriminatory  practices  commonly 
accepted  say.  In  1945,  are  intolerable  to  us 
in  1971.  Each  generation  coming  of  age  di- 
gests that  much  more  of  the  changes  made 
and  to  be  made  to  ensure  equal  treatment 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans.  The 
same  is  true  everywhere  in  the  world. 

And  everywhere  In  the  world  today,  women, 
as  a  group  of  people,  are  also  coming  actively 
to  seek  equal  treatment  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity. We  all  know  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  women  are  still  bartered  and  sold  as 
chattel,  or  hidden  away  from  public  view,  or 
forbidden  to  proffer  an  opinion  or  disagree  in 
any  measure  with  father,  husband  and  then 
son.  Education  is  not  available  to  women  in 
far  too  many  parts  of  the  world,  even  the 
basics  of  reading  and  writing,  and  certainly 
not  higher  education.  We  learn,  for  example, 
that  88%  of  Arab  women  are  Illiterate,  and 
that  the  average  age  of  marriage  of  these 
women  Is  14.  To  know  these  facts  helps  to 
understand  the  fervor  of  the  34  year  old 
Palestinian  guerrUla,  LeUa  Khaled,  who  hi- 
jacked one  airplane  and  was  thwarted  when 
attempting  a  second  hijack.  Miss  Khaled  said 
on  arrest  that  her  two  great  goals  in  life  were 
the  liberation  of  Palestine  and  the  liberation 
of  Arab  women.  Can  anyone  here  doubt, 
ironic  as  it  may  be,  that  the  experience  and 
role  of  Israeli  women  have  surely  influenced 
the  thinking  and  attitudes  of  younger  Pales- 
tinian women. 

In  virtually  every  less-developed  country, 
where  the  influence  of  technology  l«  just 
coming  to  be  felt,  women  are  in  a  true  state 
of  revolution  when  compared  to  their  moth- 
ers or  grandmothers.  They  view  themselves 
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as  part  of  the  dynamic  fc^  positive  change  in 
their  country,  to  spurn  re^onslblllty  and 
contribution  is,  to  them,  antisocial. 

I  believe  a  femiiJilne  revolution,  different  in 
quality  but  equally  real,  is  also  underway  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  of  loud  and  often 
silly  street  demonstrations  that  I  speak,  for 
most  seem  to  me  to  be  counter-productive  to 
any  change  or  simply  irrelevant.  Rather,  I  am 
referring  to  the  growing  view  of  American 
women  of  aU  walks  of  life  and  all  ages,  that 
women  are  entitled  to  equal  pay.  equal  con- 
sideration for  employment  and  job  promo- 
tion, equal  education  opportunities,  and, 
above  all,  equal  particip>atlon  in  the  centers 
of  power  of  American  life.  That  equality  Is 
not  yet  a  fact  of  life  In  America — or  in  most 
any  other  country.  But  the  preconditions  for 
reaching  equality  are  there,  and,  I  am  con- 
vinced, persistent,  responsible  and  Intelligent 
persuasion  will  result  in  its  rapid  accom- 
plishment. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  of  which  I  am 
a  part,  is  keenly  aware  of  the  inequities 
women  still  face.  And  it  has  responded  with 
commitment  and  interest,  taking  practical 
steps  of  far-reaching  importance.  For  ex- 
ample, for  the  first  time  since  enactment  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  prohibited 
sex  discrimination  in  employment,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  filed  suit  against  a  major 
company  and  a  major  union  to  terminate 
various  practices  which  greatly  restricted  job 
opportunities  for  women  factory  workers.  The 
case  was  settled  by  a  decree  which  alters  these 
practices.  The  Justice  Department  also  sup- 
ported Supreme  Court  review  of  a  case  which 
deals  with  the  refusal  of  a  corporate  em- 
ployer to  hire  mothers  of  pre-school  age  chil- 
dren; the  Court  just  ruled  that  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  showing  such  women  to  be  less 
efficient,  the  employer  could  not  continue  Its 
practice.  The  Administration  supported  bills 
to  give  husbands  and  children  of  Federally 
employed  women  the  same  death  and  other 
benefits  that  widows  of  Federally  employed 
men  no«  get,  thereby  recognizing  that  in 
families  where  husband  and  wife  both  work, 
both  are  contributors  to  the  family  standard 
of  living  and  that  the  wife  is  not  just  earn- 
ing "pin  money".  Executive  Order  11246  has 
been  frequently  invoked  by  this  Administra- 
tion to  attack  discriminatory  hiring  in  uni- 
versities, and,  as  a  result,  many  major  educa- 
tional institutions  are  now  revising  their  hir- 
ing policies  and  opening  the  door  to  women 
for  top  positions. 

It  Is  heartening,  too,  to  note  the  changes 
being  made  by  business  and  Industry  to  end 
sex  discrimination.  Many  companies  and 
unions  are  providing  child-care  centers  for 
working  mothers;  several  child  care  bills  in 
the  Congress  call  for  child-care  facility  fund- 
ing and  most  authorities  predict  these  cen- 
ters will  soon  be  as  much  a  part  of  American 
Ufe  as  they  are  of  French,  Oerman  or  Scandi- 
navian life.  Maternity  leave  with  pay  is  also 
on  the  near  horizon. 

I  believe  the  men  of  this  country,  who  to- 
day almost  exclusively  are  the  legislators, 
governors  and  industry  leaders,  recognize 
the  realities  of  unequal  treatment  of  women 
and  of  the  special  problems  of  mothers  who 
work.  Women  may  have  to  delineate  the  de- 
tails of  the  problems  and  demonstrate  more 
concerted  Interest  before  change  will  fully 
come  about.  But  I  am  confident  that  the 
women  of  America,  who  have  cared  greatly 
about  many  social  Issues  and  concertedly 
took  far  reaching  steps  to  better  things,  will 
use  the  same  good  sense  and  good  judgment 
In  fighting  for  the  changes  that  matter  di- 
rectly to  them,  as  women,  and  that  they  will 
be  as  successful  as  they  are  true  to  their 
heritage.  After  all,  women,  almost  alone, 
brought  about  the  first  great  clvU  rights  vic- 
tory In  our  country,  other  than  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  one  which  was  over  70  years  in 
the  making.  They  gained  the  right  to  vote 
by  forceful  but  peaceful  demonstrations,  by 


diligence  and.  above  all,  by  intelligent  per- 
suasion. 

Just  recently  I  addressed  a  state-wide 
gathering  in  Arizona  called  to  celebrate  fifty 
years  of  women's  suffrage.  One  elderly 
woman.  In  a  wheelchair  but  very  spry  in- 
deed, held  me  fascinated  as  she  told  me  the 
story  of  her  fight,  as  the  only  woman  In  the 
State  Legislature  at  the  time,  to  get  Arizona 
to  adopt  the  19th  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  And  she  then  stated: 
"Now  that  I've  had  my  golden  anniversary, 
I  can  die  happy." 

Can  any  of  us  here  under  70  really  imagine 
a  time  In  America  when  women  not  only  did 
not  have  the  right  to  vote,  but  when  learned 
and  respected  leaders  predicted  that  female 
suffrage  would  wreck  the  family  and  society 
as  well  as  bring  unmitigated  evil  In  its  wake? 
We  know  that  the  contrary  is  true:  female 
suffrage  elevated  political  discoiuse  and  the 
commitment  to  decent  and  good  govern- 
ment. No  politician  today  ignores  the 
woman's  vote,  not  only  because  women  vote 
consistently  and  Intelligently,  but  because 
they  hold  elected  officials  to  a  high  standard 
of  performance.  Women  represent  a  con- 
science vote,  a  command  for  honesty,  integ- 
rity and  responsibility  in  government.  Tou 
here  tonight  are  a  striking  illustration  oi 
the  power  of  women  put  to  use  for  good  and 
great  deeds. 

B'nai  B'rlth  women,  as  a  fellow  woman, 
united  in  common  purpose  with  you,  I  salute 
you  on  the  opening  of  your  convention  and 
wish  you  well. 


LAW  AND  JUSTICE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  safety 
of  person  and  safety  of  property  are  two 
absolute  elements  of  civilization.  Any  so- 
ciety that  does  not  secure  these  values 
for  its  people  cannot  siu-vive. 

Law  and  social  justice  are  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin.  You  cannot  have  justice 
without  law.  And  though  you  may  have 
order  through  repression,  you  cannot 
have  meaningful  law  and  order  in  a  de- 
mocracy without  justice  for  all. 

As  we  try  to  understand  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  crime,  we  must  reaffirm 
that  neither  individual  crime  nor  group 
riot,  nor  civil  disturbance,  nor  denial  of 
others'  rights  shall  be  tolerated. 

Americans  have  the  right  to  walk  the 
streets  day  or  night  in  peace  and  confi- 
dence. Americans  have  the  right  to  drive 
the  freeways,  to  attend  meetings,  to 
speak  their  minds  in  peace  and  confi- 
dence, without  fear  of  intimidation  or 
molestation. 

At  the  very  time  when  we  are  most  in 
need  of  good  police  protection  and  of  at- 
tracting intelligent  police  officers,  the  po- 
liceman's life  is  made  a  burden  and  his 
very  reason  for  existence  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  anarchists  in  the  streets. 

The  problem  that  many  police  face  is 
that  they  are  being  asked  to  do  a  very 
large  job  which  they  are  not  adequately 
maimed,  trained,  equipped,  financed,  or 
prepared  to  do.  And  when  the  task  is 
larger  than  the  capacity,  we  know  that 
the  result  is  frustration,  low  morale,  and 
sometimes  excessive  use  of  force. 

It  is  the  size  of  the  task  and  the  recom- 
mitment of  adequate  resources  that  we 
must  concentrate  on. 

What  especially  will  help  the  police  is 
a  program  of  police  betterment — better 
organized,  better  equipped,  better  charg- 
ed with  their  duties,  better  financed,  bet- 
ter respected  to  do  a  better  job. 


Last  year  I  introduced  a  program  to 
help  accomplish  these  goals.  This  multi- 
pronged  program  provides  Federal  funds 
for: 

Establishing  fellowship  fund  over  the 
next  3  years  that  will  enable  3.000  police- 
men and  deputies  to  undergo  full-time 
college  training  in  law  enforcement. 

Expanding  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  improved  police  radio  communi- 
cations systems. 

Modernizing  the  equipment  of  small- 
sized  police  departments  at  lower  cost. 

Aiding  communities  that  are  chronic 
victims  of  civil  disorder. 

Improving  public  education  in  nar- 
cotics especially  in  elementary  and  high 
schools. 

Authorizing  $5  million  in  a  cash  pro- 
gram to  sp>eed  research  and  testing  of 
nonlethal  weapons  and  police  protective 
equipment— narking  the  first  time  that 
specific  sums  will  have  been  earmarked 
for  these  purposes. 

Strengthening  police-commimlty  re- 
lations programs. 

I  developed  these  proposals  after  con- 
ducting a  survey  of  ail  the  police  chiefs, 
sheriffs,  and  district  attorneys  in  Cali- 
fornia asking  them  what  congressional 
action  would  most  help  them  in  their 
war  against  crime. 

The  task  of  providing  adequate  law 
enforcement  and  alleviating  the  condi- 
tions which  breed  crime  is  going  to  be 
an  expensive  business.  But  the  cost  of 
crime  in  human  and  economic  terms  de- 
mands our  immediate  attention.  I  shall 
continue  to  direct  my  own  efforts  and 
attention  toward  these  goals,  as  well  as 
to  the  task  of  giving  our  police  the  train- 
ing and  tools  they  need  to  do  their  work. 


LETTER  BY  JERRY  VOORHIS  ON 
SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  WAR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  man 
who  once  served  with  great  distinction  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Jerry 
Voorhls,  now  once  again  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, has  written  a  letter  to  many  of  us 
about  the  Southeast  Asian  war.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  letter  is  a  thoughtful  one  from  a 
thoughtful  man.  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
his  conclusions;  I  believe  the  best  way 
out  of  our  tragic  Involvement  In  that 
confiict  is  to  enact  the  Vietnam  Dis- 
engagement Act  of  1971.  Simply  that, 
without  further  complications.  However, 
Jerry's  thoughts  are  always  creative  and 
constructive,  and  I  urge  that  they  be 
considered  with  care. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Januakt  1871. 

Dkak  AiAN:  Please  forgive  the  fact  that 
this  letter  is  mimeographed.  The  reason  Is 
that  I  am  sending  it  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  members  of-  Congress  who,  like  your- 
self, I  am  sure  are  as  deeply  concerned  as  Z 
over  the  Southeast  Asian  war. 

This  letter  from  an  ordinary  but  deeply 
concerned  citizen  of  the  United  States  la 
sent  to  you  because  I  feel  sure  that  you  are 
as  sensitive  as  I  to  the  sterk  tragedy  In 
which  we  are  Involved  In  Southeast  Asia. 
And,  of  course,  with  even  more  reason.  I 
understand  the  burden  you  carry,  for  I  waa 
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once  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  House 
myself. 

It  U  dlfflcult  for  an  average  citizen  to 
understand  why  our  goTernment  cannot 
grasp,  and  act  upon,  certain  evident  facts. 
First  of  theM  U  that  no  government  In 
any  nation,  or  part  of  a  nation,  can  expect 
to  win  the  genuine  allegiance  of  Its  own 
people  If  It  owes  Its  existence  In  power  to 
the  support  of  a  foreign  army  on  Its  soil. 
Especially  If  that  foreign  army  Is  of  a  very 
different  race  and  culture,  and  If  It  comes 
from  a  nation  manifold  times  as  powerful  as 
the  one  being  occupied.  And  especially  again 
If  the  government  of  the  occupied  country 
Is  a  corrupt  one.  It  Is,  therefore.  Impossible 
for  our  avowed  objectives  to  be  gained  as 
long  as  either  the  present  government  rules 
In  Saigon  or  our  troops  are  there  shoring 
It  up. 

Second,  It  Is  altogether  evident  that  the 
Communist  powers,  big  and  little,  know  very 
well  that  they  have  the  United  States  In 
precisely  the  position  In  which  they  would 
like  to  keep  us.  Namely,  the  position  of  day- 
by-day  engaging  In,  or  Inducing  others  to 
engage  In,  the  mass  destruction  of  the  lives 
and  the  environment  of  small  countries  on 
the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  Ck>mmunl8t 
powers  know  full  well  what  this  Is  costing 
us  In  lives  of  our  men.  In  untold  expendi- 
ture of  resources,  above  all  In  the  besmirch- 
ing of  the  good  name  of  our  nation  aroiind 
the  entire  Earth.  Every  day  this  war  lasts 
means  a  gain  for  Communism  and  a  loss 
for  the  very  cause  and  values  our  country 
Is  supposed  to  be  trying  to  protect. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  be  extricated  from 
this  tragle  situation,  we  shall  have  to  do  It 
for  ourselves;  and  we  need  expect  no  great 
amount  of  help  from  "the  other  side"  In 
doing  so. 

Third,  the  very  nattu-e  of  this  war,  fought 
on  both  sides  In  large  part  by  mass  attacks 
upon  whole  civilian  populations,  1b  Inevita- 
bly causing  a  deep  hatred  of  our  country 
and  of  the  soldiers  who  bear  Its  burdens  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  all  Southeast  Asia. 
It  Is  exptoslng,  too,  our  own  men  to  moral 
dangers  of  whose  extent  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  become  aware.  And  one  won- 
ders how  long  It  will  be  before  there  are 
mass  uprisings  against  Americans  In  South 
Vietnam.  What  will  our  forces  do  then?  Put 
it  down  by  bombing  Saigon? 

It  is  an  Immoral  war,  and  to  expect  any- 
thing but  gross  Immorality  to  result  from  It 
is  to  be  incredibly  naive.  The  trial  of  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  is  an  attempt  to  make  one 
minor  officer  bear  the  guilt  which  rests,  in 
fact,  upon  every  officer  and  official  above 
Oalley  who  ever  ordered  the  bombing  of  a 
village  and  ultimately  upon  every  single 
American  who  has  permitted  tUs  carnage  to 
go  on  without  protest.  Have  we  completely 
forgotten  the  Nurnberg  trials  and  the  lofty 
principles  enumerated  there? 

Fourth,  neither  North  Vietnam  nor  the 
Viet  Cong  can  be  bombed  into  submission, 
"nils  was  tried  and  failed.  To  resume  it,  aa 
the  Preeident  lias  threatened  to  do  would 
only  result  in  deepening  the  determination 
of  the  North  to  resist  and  increase  the  sup- 
port given  It  by  Russia  and  China.  A  mili- 
tary victory  is  Impooaible  short  of  decimat- 
ing the  entire  population  of  all  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  that  tragic  little  country  of  Cam- 
bodia. Yet  we  do  not  appear  to  have  given 
up  the  idea  of  military  vlctof7. 

The  people  of  the  villages  of  Cambodia 
were  living  peaceful  existences  until  the  in- 
vasion of  their  country  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  forces  of  both  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam.  The  traditional  hatred 
between  Cambodians  and  Vietnamese  is  a 
matter  of  historical  record.  Yet,  here  again 
by  our  action  we  have  created  a  situation 
wber*  a  military  dictatorship  in  Oambodla 
depends  for  ita  precarioiu  existence  upon  the 


support  of  two  hated  foreign  armies — Amer- 
ican in  the  skies  and  Vietnamese  on  the 
ground.  And  the  once  peaceful  and  undis- 
turbed people  of  Cambodian  villages  are  sub- 
jected to  death  from  the  skies,  to  fighting  In 
their  fields,  and  to  the  battling  of  foreign 
armies  on  their  soil. 

Is  this  the  way  to  convert  people  to  the 
Ideals  for  which  our  country  is  supposed  to 
stand?  It  Is,  I  venture  to  say,  far  more  likely 
to  convert  them  to  Communism  despite  the 
cruelties  of  which  "the  other  side"  is  guilty. 
The  threat  of  President  Nixon  to  resume 
bombing  of  the  North  Is  evidence  of  his  own 
fears  that  "Vletnamlzatlon"  will  not  work. 
What  that  policy  boils  down  to  is  that  the 
United  States  proposes  to  keep  the  war  going 
full  blast,  not  only  in  Vietnam  but  also  In 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  but  without  the  further 
killing  of  our  own  men.  This  naturally 
enough  would  bring  blessed  relief  to  Amer- 
ican homes.  But  It  will  not  be  of  any  great 
help  to  those  of  Southeast  Asia!  And  can 
anyone  doubt  that  as  soon  as  they  think 
enough  Americans  have  been  withdrawn  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  launch  a  major  at- 
tack? And  what  do  we  do  then?  We  already 
have  the  Administration's  answer.  It  is  to 
start  all  over  again  with  bombing  of  the 
North,  thus  hardening  its  determination  to 
fight  to  the  bitter  end.  Suppose,  as  is  almost 
certain  Judging  from  past  experience,  that 
the  bombing  is  not  effective  in  putting  a 
stop  to  the  North's  offensive.  What  then? 

A  reversal  of  the  withdrawal  policy  would 
seem  the  only  probable  result.  Meanwhile, 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  North  Vietnam  are  being  used  as 
pawns  in  a  game  for  the  political  advantage 
of  the  Administration.  It  Is  clear  enough 
that  those  prisoners  will  be  released  when 
the  war  ends  and  not  till  then.  The  abortive, 
If  courageous,  attempts  to  "rescue"  some  of 
them  may  have  been  calculated  to  gain  po- 
litical support  for  the  Administration.  But 
its  only  result  so  far  as  the  prisoners  of  war 
are  concerned  will  be  the  possibility  of 
reprisals  against  them  and  the  certainty 
that  they  will  be  held  under  far  more  strin- 
gent confinement  and  control.  I  think  this 
despicable.  I  also  have  at  least  a  suspicion 
that  the  Administration  is  playing  on  the 
emotions  of  the  American  people  with  this 
prisoner  of  war  issue  in  order  to  prepare  the 
people  for  an  escalation  of  the  war,  if  events 
do  not  turn  out  ae  the  Administration  hopes. 
Were  South  Vietnam  a  united  nation  and 
were  its  government  one  that  could  com- 
mand the  spontaneous  allegiance  of  its  peo- 
ple— were  it  not  Instead  a  government  that 
must  use  the  meet  repreeeive  measures  to 
keep  itself  in  power — then  the  situation 
might  be  different. 
But  that  is  not  the  case. 
We  are,  I  submit,  confronted  by  two  alter- 
natives. One  Is  to  prepare  for  Involvement 
of  men  and  treasure  in  Southeast  Asia  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time.  The  other  is 
to  seek  a  peace  now  on  almost  any  terms 
that  oan  be  negotiated.  The  incalculable 
leasee  from  the  first  course,  In  loss  of  llvee. 
In  depletion  of  resources,  in  preventing  ef- 
fective attack  on  our  problems  at  home,  and 
in  deepening  the  sense  of  guilt  and  moral 
deterioration  within  our  own  country  makes 
the  second  alternative  the  only  practical  or 
decent  one  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
nation — not  to  mention  the  war-torn  popu- 
lation of  Southeast  Asia. 
What  then  must  the  United  States  do? 
First,  agree  to  a  definite  date  for  with- 
drawal of  all  UJ3.  forcee,  not  only  groTind 
combat  forces,  but  air  forces,  logistic  forcea, 
the  CIA,  advisers — everyone.  In  short,  to 
foUow  General  MacArthur's  admonition, 
though  belatedly,  and  not  to  engage  in  any 
war  on  the  Asian  continent. 

Second,  to  agree  to  an   Interim   govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  that  would  not  in- 


clude Thleu  or  Ky  but  would  Include  all 
significant  elements  in  that  beleaguered 
country. 

Third,  to  agree  to  abide  by  the  results  of 
internationally  supervised  elections  to  de- 
termine the  future  government  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  probably  of  Cambodia  as  well. 
This  would  surely  be  In  accord  with  our 
professed  objective  of  self-determination. 

It  is,  I  believe,  probable  that  on  such  a 
basis  a  peace  could  be  concluded. 

And  I  am  sure  oiu-  government  ought  to 
try. 

Sincerely, 

JCSRT    VOOHRXS, 

A  concerned  citizen. 


FORTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  PER 
MINUTE 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
astronomical  figures  related  to  Govern- 
ment fiscal  affairs  have  long  since  ceased 
to  surprise  me.  During  my  tenure  of  serv- 
ice in  the  U.S.  Senate  our  national  debt 
limit  h8is  been  raised  many  times  to  ac- 
commodate ever  higher  Federal  expend- 
itures. 

Even  so,  I  was  brought  up  short  recent- 
ly by  some  statistics  which  show  that  the 
Nation  now  spends  $40,000  every  min- 
ute to  defray  the  Intertst  on  our  na- 
tional debt.  Put  another  way  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  national  debt  takes  12 
cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  collected 
from  the  American  people.  The  yearly 
cost  comes  to  a  staggering  total  of  $20.8 
bilUon.  Think  of  that— $20.8  billion  for 
interest  alone  on  our  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Indebted  for  these 
figures  to  my  son.  Representative  Barry 
OoLDWATER,  JR.,  of  California.  He  listed 
them  in  a  speech  on  March  6  to  the  Na- 
tional Automatic  Laundry  said  Cleaning 
Council  In  Anaheim,  Calif.  Because  of 
their  importance  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress has  just  voted  to  increase  our  na- 
tional debt  by  another  $30  billion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  by 
Representative  Qoldwater  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Spksch  Bt  Rkpbxsentativx  Oouiwatek 

t40,000  per  minute! 

Twelve  cents  out  of  every  tax  dollar  you 
pay! 

Just  try  to  guess  what  costs  Americans 
$40,000  a  minute!  What  costs  the  staggering 
total  of  $20.8  billion  a  year! 

The  interest  alone  on  our  national  debt 
costs  us  this  unbelievable  sum. 

And  Just  the  other  day,  the  Congress  voted 
to  Increase  our  national  debt  by  another  $80 
billion. 

Even  more  frightening,  the  Congress  voted 
to  remove  the  4%  percent  Interest  celling  on 
long-term  Government  bonds.  This  means 
that  you.  the  tax-payers,  will  be  forced  to 
pay  even  more  than  $40,000  per  minute  next 
year,  since  the  Interest  on  our  debt  will  be 
even  higher. 

Where  will  It  all  stop? 

We  are  going  to  spend  ourselves  to  financial 
destruction  I 

We  are  going  to  destroy  the  free  enterprise 
system.  It  will  smother  In  the  vast  pillow 
of  Government  spending. 

My  ftlends — Let's  ask  ourselves — what  is 
the  traditional  American  formula  for  prog- 
ress? 

It  is  the  adoption  of  basic  policies  by  the 
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Federal  Government  that  will  maximize 
private  effort  in  achieving  national  goals. 

But  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
adopted  such  policies. 

It  has  fallen  Into  the  "Washington  syn- 
drome."' 

That's  the  simple-minded  theory  that 
problems  Just  disappear  when  the  Federal 
Government  throws  enough  money  and 
statute  books  at  them  through  new  Govern- 
ment programs. 

Prom  1960  to  1068,  the  number  of  Federal 
domestic  grant  programs  Jumped  from  46  to 
435 — almost  a  thousand  percent  Increase. 

What  has  this  meant  for  you,  as  Individuals 
and  as  businessmen? 

It  has  meant  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  become  yoiu-  chief  competitor — 
for  money,  for  business,  for  employees. 

It  has  meant  that  you  are  so  hemmed  in 
by  regulations  that  you  are  probably  break- 
ing the  law  at  least  once  a  day  without  even 
realizing  It. 

It  has  meant  that  you  are  being  taxed  out 
of  your  very  existence. 

It  has  meant  that  you  must  stand  by  help- 
lessly and  watch  the  very  principles  of  free 
enterprise  that  made  this  country  great  be 
thrown  out  the  window  1 

It  Is  time  to  caU  a  halt  to  this  whole  mess. 
It  is  time  to  punctiu^  the  great  swollen  bal- 
loon Of  bureaucracy,  let  out  all  the  hot  air, 
and  get  down  to  business. 

President  Nixon  has  attempted  to  do  Just 
this  thing,  through  his  three-point  economic 
and  executive  program. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  this 
program  today.  It  has  been  misrepresented, 
shunted  aside  by  the  democrats,  and  ignored. 

Yet  the  President's  proposals  appear  to  be 
the  only  logical  course  to  get  this  nation 
back  on  the  right  track  again. 

Let's  look  at  what  he  wants  to  do. 

First,  President  Nixon  wants  to  get  the 
economy  back  on  an  even  keel  again. 

I  am  going  to  be  realistic  with  you. 

Obviously  this  tremendous  task  cannot  be 
accomplished  overnight.  It  took  eight  years 
of  government  overspending  to  bring  tlie 
economy  to  the  inflationary  point  it's  at 
today. 

The  President's  initial  attempt  to  correct 
the  situation  by  cutting  spending  showed 

the  weakness  of  this  Infiationary  balloon 

one  session  of  belt-tightening  and  It  rapidly 
colli^jsed.  Unfortunately,  as  we  aU  know,  this 
had  severe  results  for  business. 

So  a  different  approach  had  to  be  tried. 

The  President  has  chosen  a  more  gradualis- 
tlc  approach.  We  have  grown  too  soft  as  a 
nation  to  take  our  medicine  straight. 

So  the  administration  U  going  to  phase 
down  government  spending,  while  at  the 
same  time  applying  maximum  stimulation 
to  the  private  sector. 

The  monies  derived  from  this  economic  ex- 
pansion will  gradually  be  used  to  balance 
the  budget  and  pay  on  oixr  national  debt. 

Unfortunately,  to  establish  this  fiscal  pat- 
tern requires  additional  deficit  spending  for  a 
short  whUe.  We  must  get  a  little  further  Into 
debt — in  order  to  get  out  of  debt. 

But  the  long-range  goal  represents  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  Federal  policy — a  return 
to  the  en^ihasls  on  the  private  sector. 

At  long  last  the  true  foundation  of  the 
American  aoonomy  and  the  American  ^irit 
of  progress — free  enterprise  business  opera- 
tions— is  being  given  its  rightful  role. 

It  Is  up  to  you  to  fill  this  role— otherwise 
we  will  turn  back,  under  Aemocratic  leader- 
ship, down  the  long  road  to  socialism.  And 
the  eventual  death  of  free  enterprise  as  we 
have  known  It. 

In  order  to  out  Government  spending 
without  damaging  the  economy,  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  the  most  original  and  useful 
proposal  of  our  generation.  Revenue-sharing. 

The  President  proposes  to  eliminate  a  large 
number  of  those  438  grant-in-aid  programs 
I  mentioned  before  and  take  the  money  and 


give  it  directly  back  to  the  cities  and  States — 
no  strings  attached. 

As  businessmen  you  all  know  what  this 
impUes. 

We  have  long  known  that  a  horrendously 
large  percentage  of  funds  appropriated  never 
got  to  where  they  would  do  any  good.  This 
has  been  the  true  enemy  of  the  "new  fron- 
tier" programs. 

Where  have  these  monies  gone? 

On  bureaucracy. 

On  new  buildings,  machines,  personnel  to 
administer  the  programs. 

On  unneceaary  Junkets  by  program  ad- 
ministrators. 

On  "regional  offices"  which  are  supposed 
to  bring  the  programs  closer  to  the  people, 
but  which  actually  Just  perpetuate  the  chain 
of  bureaucracy  on  the  local  level. 

Why  not,  the  President  is  asking,  eliminate 
the  middleman? 

Why  not  give  the  money  to  the  people 
and  agencies  that  really  need  it,  and  that 
have  been  doing  the  real  work  of  adminis- 
tion  aU  along? 

Why  not  elimiruite  the  matching -grant  re- 
quirement that  has  forced  cities  and  States 
to  overspend  to  keep  up  with  the  Federal 
Government? 

Why  not  let  cities  and  States  set  their 
oum  priorities,  rather  than  being  forced  to 
obey  big  brother  in  Washington. 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  "power  to  tbs 
people." 

It's  your  money. 

Under  revenue-sharing,  you  will  have  a  di- 
rect voice  on  how  it  Is  spent. 

You  elect  your  local  and  State  officials. 

You  can  contact  these  men  directly  with- 
out difficulty. 

You  can  express  your  displeasure  with 
waste  and  inefficiency  immediately  and 
strongly. 

No  more  seas  of  red  tape  in  far-off  Wash- 
ington. 

No  more  dictates  from  above. 

More  value  tor  your  tax  dollar. 

Why,  you  ask,  doesnt  the  government  sim- 
ply phase  out  these  programs  immediately 
and  let  us  keep  our  tax  dollars  at  home? 

I  think  you  know.  I  think  you,  more  than 
anyone  else,  realize  the  vast  extent  to  which 
big  brother  has  undermined  the  fabric  of  our 
society.  Dependency  on  the  handout  from 
Washington  has  become  a  way  of  life. 

If  we  cut  out  all  of  these  programs  now,  a 
cliaoe  would  result  that  would  make  the  de- 
pression look  like  a  picnic. 

Revenue-sharing  is  an  intermediate  step. 

It  provides  for  tremendous  savings  at  the 
Federal  level. 

It  puts  the  burden  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment to  shape  up  and  resume  its  rightful 
role  in  the  governing  of  America. 

It  reqtiires  a  clear  development  of  prior- 
ities by  the  people,  not  by  bureaucrats. 

It  sets  the  stage  for  eventual  withdrawal 
of  the  Federal   Government   altogether. 

As  we  all  know  to  our  sorrow,  the  Federal 
Government  Is  the  most  efficient  extractor  of 
tax  dollars  in  human  history. 

Too  many  of  those  dollars  have  stayed  in 
Washington  in  the  past.  Now  we  want  to 
give  them  directly  back. 

When  the  states  and  municipalities  has 
established  themselves  again  as  strong  and 
viable  entitles  vrith  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple, we  will  turn  over  this  last  fimction  to 
them. 

We  will  leave  your  tax  dollars  u>here  they 
belong.  With  you.  With  your  local  and  State 
goverimjents.  Where  you  can  keep  an  eye 
on  them  and  spend  them  for  your  needs. 

Revenue-sharing  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
get  back  on  the  right  track  again.  We  m\ist 
turn  away  from  the  road  to  socialism,  and 
get  back  on  the  road  to  federalism — ^the  cre- 
ative partnerstilp  between  hvmian  enterprise, 
good  government,  and  the  efficiencies  of 
scale. 

Let  your  representatives  know  you  favor 
revenue-sharing. 


Otherwise,  the  E>emocrats  wlU  kill  it,  and 
the  alternatives  are  too  horrible  to  think 
about. 

Wilbur  Mills,  Plialmian  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  has  already  come  out 
against  revenue-slianng.  He  plans  to  igrune 
the  President's  proposals. 

What  is  his  alternative? 

He  wants  to  "federalize"  welfare! 

Can  you  imagine  what  this  would  mean 
to  the  taxpayer? 

Sure,  you  would  get  relief  from  your  local 
taxesl 

But  Imagine  what  would  happen  to  your 
Federal  taxesl 

In  1961,  total  spending  for  welfare  pro- 
grams was  almost  $4  Mlllon. 

In  1970,  total  spending  had  climbed  to  $13 
billion. 

By  1972,  If  welfare  keeps  increasing,  this 
figure  will  have  Jimiped  to  $20  billion.  ' 

By  1980,  welfare  could  amount  to  half  the 
Federal  budget! 

The  only  thing  that  Is  keeping  welfare 
vmder  any  soit  of  control  now  is  the  willing- 
ness of  such  Jeaders  as  Governor  Reagan  to 
clamp  a  tight  rein  on  the  abiues. 

Turn  welfare  over  to  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy and  our  big  government  now  wUl  look 
like  nothing  in  five  years. 

The  Government  handout  will  become  the 
most  common  feature  of  American  life. 

We  will  become  a  two-class  Nation — the 
social  workers  and  the  welfare  families. 

Let's  keep  out  of  welfare  altogether.  Let's 
t\im  the  money  back  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  let  them  set  the  standards 
for  welfare. 

Only  those  close  to  the  problem  can  deter- 
mine the  true  meaning  of  need. 

We  dont  want  to  deprive  children,  old 
people,  and  handicapped  people  of  assistance. 

But  we  do  want  to  establish  a  decent 
residency  requirement  and  a  proper  stand- 
ard of  need. 

We  can  only  do  this  If  we  relocate  the 
power  of  Government  from  Washington  back 
to  the  States. 

Revenue-sharing  will  spur  this  relocation. 

Revenue-sharing  is  our  last  chance  to  start 
governing  oiu-selves  again. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  President's  program 
to  stimulate  palvate  enterprise,  and  to  get 
maximum  benefit  from  Federal  tax  dollars. 
Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  third  point 
in  Mr.  Nixon's  {H-oposal  to  revitalize  America 
and  free  it  from  the  crushing  burden  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  Executive  re- 
organization. 

There  are  two  ways  of  paring  away  a  bu- 
reaucracy. 

One  Is  to  take  away  its  functions. 

This  is  what  revenue-sharing  will  do.  It 
will  eliminate  a  large  number  of  admlnistra^ 
tlve  functions  from  the  Government.  Or. 
more  plainly,  all  thoee  "bosses"  and  "super- 
visors" and  "program  administrators"  wiU  be 
kicked  out  because  there  won't  be  any  need 
for  them  any  more. 

The  second  way  of  reducing  a  bureaucracy 
is  to  make  it  efficient — to  streanUine  it. 

Before  the  creaticm  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  there  were  twenty-six 
competing  and  overlapping  agencies  in  the 
field  of  environment.  Some  of  them  were 
doing  more  to  harm  the  environment  than 
to  save  It. 

By  creating  a  single  agency  under  unified 
direction  from  the  top,  great  efficiency,  large 
savings,  and  a  imlfied  policy  were  created. 

Now  President  Nixon  wanto  to  outtj  tlUs 
savings  and  efficiency  throughout  Govern- 
ment. The  first  target  will  be  the  cabinet 
departments. 

It  seems  like  every  interest  group  in  Amer- 
ica has  their  own  department.  The  faimera 
have  Agriculture.  The  xinions  have  Labor. 
Businessmen  have  Commerce.  "ITie  social  re- 
fonners  have  HEW  and  HUD. 

But  who  speaks  for  America  as  a  whole? 
Who  speaks  for  the  American  people? 
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Th«  Presldsnt. 

Only  tb*  President  c»n  rise  above  Indi- 
vidual Interests  and  speak  for  the  American 
people. 

And  even  his  statements  get  lost  In  the  bu- 
reaucratic maze.  Even  the  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  people  are  Ignored. 

Let  me  Just  give  you  the  most  recent  and 
terrible  example. 

Because  of  bureaucratic  buckpasslng,  hem- 
ming and  hawing,  and  just  plain  Ignorance, 
the  men  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigi- 
lante w«re  forced  to  stand  helplessly  to  one 
side  while  Russians  beat  up  and  dragged  away 
a  Uthuanlan  seaman  who  wanted  to  seek 
asylum  in  the  United  States. 

Why? 

Well,  the  Coast  Ouard  had  a  nice  little 
"you  scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours" 
arrangement  with  the  Russians.  In  exchange 
for  the  Russians  staying  out  of  certain  wa- 
ters, the  Coast  Ouard  let  them  do  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased  elsewhere.  And  the  top 
brass  didn't  want  to  upset  the  applecart. 

The  State  Department  was  no  better.  It 
was  too  afraid  of  offending  the  Russians  to 
even  remember  the  significance  of  the  Statue 
of  Uberty. 

And,  of  course,  no  one  thought  to  tell  the 
President  unUl  it  was  all  over  and  America 
had  another  black  mark  on  her  slate. 

Now  President  Nixon  wants  to  eliminate 
the  competition,  the  rivalry,  the  duplication, 
the  buckpasslng. 

Instead  of  departments  just  caring  about 
tbelr  own  special  interests,  we  would  have 
four  new  departments  baaed  on  national 
Interests. 

Human  resources. 

Natural  resources. 

Community  development. 

Economic  development. 

Take  special  note  of  this  last.  A  cabinet  de- 
partment on  economic  development. 

Think  what  a  tremendous  tool  this  would 
be  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  very  name  is  indicative  of  a  national 
goal  which  has  too  long  been  left  to  fend  for 
Itself. 

Bconomlc  development. 

Economic  development  has  been  the  source 
of  America's  greatness. 

Economic  development  has  produced  our 
major  teclinolo^cal  and  social  advances. 

Economic  development  has  created  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  classless  society  in  history. 

Economic  development  has  fed,  clothed, 
and  housed  200  million  people  at  a  level  un- 
precedented in  human  endeavor. 

Economic  development  Is  the  keynote  for 
America's  future. 

Let  us  give  a  full  measure  of  support  for 
the  President's  program  to  reform  the  gov- 
ernment and  promote  economic  progress. 

Let  us  stand  united  behind  a  positive  pro- 
gram for  America — a  program  with  visible, 
worthwhile,  and  attainable  goals. 

Let  us  resume  our  rightful  place  as  rulers 
at  our  own  lives,  maintalners  of  our  own  free- 
dom. Let  us  once  more  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our 
labor. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

Mr.  ANDE31SON.  Mr.  President,  If  ever 
a  man  epitomized  the  finest  traditions 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  it  was  Richard  B. 
Russell.  It  is  our  great  loss  that  Senator 
Russell  is  no  longer  with  us,  but  his  ac- 
complishments and  his  manner  of  con- 
ducting himself — always  correct  and  fair 
and  courteous,  even  courtly — shall  re- 
main a  part  of  this  Chamber  for  years  to 
come. 

He  came  here  as  a  young  man  decades 
ago.  learned  quickly  and  worked  hard, 
and  worked  himself  into  a  position  of 


preeminent  authority  and  prestige.  For 
years,  he  was  a  major  national  spokes- 
man on  security  and  defense  matters  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Later,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  he  watched 
over  the  Pederad  budget  with  an  alert- 
ness that  pleased  every  taxpayer.  And, 
of  course,  he  served  as  the  Senate's  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore. 

Senator  Russell  did  not  attain  such 
power  and  prestige  merely  by  seniority, 
although  his  regular  reelection  with 
great  majorities  illustrated  his  great  po- 
litical popularity  and  success.  Richard 
Russell  was  not  content  to  sit  passively 
and  allow  power  to  accrue  to  him  by  the 
passage  of  years.  Instead,  he  acted  vigor- 
ously to  put  into  effect  programs  and 
policies  he  originated  or  supported,  and 
to  stymie  those  he  opposed.  That  great 
vigor  and  stamina,  combined  with 
shrewdness  and  sagacity  which  con- 
foimded  and  amazed  all  of  us  much  of 
the  time,  meant  he  was  a  man  to  be  reck- 
oned with  on  all  great  issues  to  come  be- 
fore this  Chamber. 

Senator  Russell  understood  the  Senate 
and  its  folkways  of  power  because  he 
worked  at  it,  because  he  took  nothing  for 
granted,  and  because  he  possessed  a  for- 
midable Intelligence.  He  was  able  to  ac- 
complish so  much  and  to  commauid  such 
respect  because  he  always  treated  his 
colleagues  with  courtesy  and  decency, 
even  if  they  were  the  newest  of  Members 
and  even  if  they  opposed  him  on  the 
issues. 

We  were  good  friends  through  the 
years,  even  though  we  often  were  on  op- 
posite sides  politically.  He  will  be  missed 
and  he  will  be  remembered. 


REORDERING  AMERICA'S 
PRIORITIES 

Mr.  ATiTiOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
finest  Euihievements  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration to  date  has  been  the  reordering 
of  America's  priorities,  a  reordering 
which  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  under 
the  shaping  influence  of  President  Nixon, 
the  portion  of  the  budget  allotted  to  hu- 
man resources  has  become  larger  than 
the  portion  allotted  to  military  spending. 

But  still  we  hear  the  chant  that  more 
must  be  done  to  "reorder"  our  priorities. 
The  incantation  of  this  is  especially  per- 
sistent in  New  York  City,  where  the 
mayor  frequently  tells  the  Nation  about 
his  passional^  commitment  to  a  new  set 
of  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  the  front  page  of  the 
March  3  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
cast  an  interesting  light  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  mayor  Implements  his  pas- 
sion in  his  own  city. 

The  front  page  of  that  issue  contained 
three  stories  which  were  juxtaposed  in  a 
most  interesting  way. 

The  first  story  carried  the  headline 
"City  Betting  Unit  Was  Lent  $800,000  in 
Welfare  Funds."  The  story  reported  that 
the  city's  offtrack  betting  corporation, 
which  is  not  thriving,  received  a  large 
loan  from  the  city's  welfare  agency 
which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  mayor,  is 
not  thriving  and  needs  Federal  help. 

The  second  story  on  that  interesting 
front  page  carried  this  headline:  "School 


Board  Orders  End  To  Hiring  of  Substi- 
tutes." The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the 
story  tell  a  sad  story : 

The  board  of  education  took  emer- 
gency steps  yesterday  to  meet  its  $40  mil- 
lion budget  deficit,  including  ordering  an 
immediate  halt  in  the  hiring  of  10,000  to 
11,000  substitute  teachers  who  are  em- 
ployed daily  to  fill  In  for  absent  teachers. 

The  board  also  directed  that  plans  be 
prepared  for  the  laying  off  of  6,500  other 
school  employees,  mainly  teachers,  on 
March  15  and  that  b1\  those  affected 
should  be  "placed  on  notice." 

Mr.  President,  the  third  interesting 
headline  on  page  one  of  the  Times  that 
day  was  this:  "City  To  Buy  Yankee  Sta- 
dium in  Move  To  Keep  Two  Teams."  It 
seems  that  $24  million  will  be  found  for 
the  benefit  of  the  New  York  Yankees  and 
the  New  York  Olants. 

The  mayor  is  very  eloquent  and  active 
In  reminding  us  that  we  reveal  our 
priorities  by  our  dispersal  of  dollars. 
Using  the  mayor's  own  criteria,  I  would 
guess  that  the  schoolchildren  of  New 
York  rank  somewhere  below  the  horse 
players  and  the  sports  fans  in  the  cur- 
rent ordering  of  New  York  City's  priori- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  belief  that  we  can 
better  understand  the  advice  we  are 
getting  from  the  mayor  of  New  York  if 
we  understand  the  actions  his  adminis- 
tration takes,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  three  above-menlioned  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tue  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  3,  1971] 
School   Boabo   Oroebs   End   To    Hiring   or 

StiBSTmrris  —  10,000         Arracna)  —  6,600 

Others.  Mostly  TiACHras  to  Be  Laid  Off 

March  16  To  Meet  Dincrr  or  $40  Million 
(By  Leonard  Buder) 

The  Board  of  Education  took  emergency 
steps  yesterday  to  meet  its  $40-milllon 
budget  deficit,  Including  ordering  an  imme- 
diate halt  m  the  hiring  of  10,000  to  11,000 
substitute  teachers  who  are  employed  daily 
to  fill  In  for  absent  teachers. 

The  board  also  directed  that  plans  be  pre- 
pared for  the  layoft  of  6,500  other  school  em- 
ployes, mainly  teachers,  on  March  16  and 
that  all  those  affected  should  be  "placed 
on  notice." 

"This  is  an  agonizing  directive  to  issue  but 
we  must  comply  with  the  law,"  said  Murry 
Bergtraum,  president  of  the  board.  "We 
hope  and  pray  that  sufficient  funds  will  be 
found  that  the  decision  and  processes  that 
we  must  set  in  motion  may  be  reversed." 

Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers,  called  the  board's 
action  "Intolerable"  and  declared;  "If  these 
cuts  are  carried  out  by  the  board  it  would 
reduce  the  school  system  to  shambles." 

He  added  that  he  had  summoned  a  meet- 
ing of  union  officers  for  today  "to  discuss 
appropriate  action."  He  would  not  elaborate. 

Dr.  Aaron  Slotkln,  a  spokesman  for  the 
CouncU  of  Supervisors  and  Administrators, 
said  the  cuts  in  school  services  and  programs 
would  create  a  "chaotic"  situation. 

"If  teachers  or  supervisors  get  the  ax,  it's 
the  chUdren  who  will  suffer,"  he  said. 

The  board's  action  was  announced  a  few 
hours  after  Oovemor  Rockefeller  and  Mayor 
Lindsay  had  declared  that  they  could  pro- 
vide no  additional  funds  for  the  city  school 
system,  in  which  1.1  million  pupils  are  en- 
rolled. 

Mr.  Bergtraum  said  the  Board  of  Educa- 
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tion  had  directed  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Scrlbner.^e 
school  cnincellor,  to  t*ke  the  folloWthg  ac- 
tions "if  s\ifflcient  funds  are  not  made  avail- 
able": 

Order  an  "immediate  cssaatlon"  in  the  em- 
ployment  of  day-to-day  substltnie  teachers. 
•Immediately  freese"  all  repair  and  main- 
tenance funds,  except  for  emergencies. 

•Suspend  immediately"  the  issuance  of  re- 
ducd-fare  transportation  passes  to  all  chil- 
dren in  kindergarten  through  second  grade 
who  live  less  than  half  a  mile  from  school 
and  all  pupiU  in  the  third-through-eighth 
grades  who  live  less  than  a  mile  from  school. 
This  will  affect  77,000  pupils. 

Direct  the  city's  3L  decentralized  commu- 
nity school  dUtrlets  to  prepare  and  submit 
plans  to  reduce  all  personnel  service  expend- 
itures by  8  per  cent,  efTectlve  at  "the  close 
of  biislneas"  on  March  18  The  local  districts 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  elementary,  inter- 
mediate and  Junior  high  schools  and  the  lay- 
offs would  affect  about  4,000  teachers,  super- 
visors and  clerical  employes. 

Direct  also  the  Office  of  High  Schools  to 
make  and  submit  plans  for  an  8  per  cent  re- 
duction in  personnel  costs,  effective  March 
15.  This  would  affect  1.600  school  employes. 
Reduce  the  headquarters  and  central  ad- 
mlnlstrntlon  staff  to  bring  about  a  20  per 
cent  reduction  In  personnel  costs,  effective 
March  16.  Thta  would  affect  1,000  employes. 
Suspend  all  after-school  •ctlvities  such  as 
community,  youth  and  adult  programs  sup- 
ported by  tax-levy  funds  and  reduce  by  10 
per  cent  the  oost  of  eve.  ing  academic  high 
schools,  trade  schools  and  "fundamental" 
adult  classes  in  citizenship  and  English. 

XMFLOTKBS  LI8TKD 

The  city  system  has  65,000  teachers,  4,000 
supervisors,  about  16,000  school  aides  and 
teacher  assistants,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
supporting  personnel. 

A  Board  of  Education  spokesman  said  the 
"Immediate"  actions  would  take  effect  in  a 
day  or  so.  as  soon  as  the  notices  are  received 
by  officials  in  the  school  districts. 

Last  Sunday,  at  a  meeting  with  officials  of 
the  central  Board  of  Education,  opposition 
was  expressed  by  representatives  of  commu- 
nity boards,  school  unions  and  parent  groups 
to  any  reduction  in  school  services  and  pro- 
grams. 

They  announced  the  formation  of  a  ooall- 
tlon  to  seek  needed  school  funds  from  gov- 
ernment sources.  A  meeting  of  the  coalition 
wtis  set  for  today. 

"drastic  dislocation" 
School  officials  said  they  could  not  Imme- 
diately predict  the  precise  impact  of  the  per- 
sonnel reductions  on  the  pupils,  but  Ji4r. 
Bergtraum  said  the  reductions  would  cause  a 
"drastic  dislocation." 

The  first  effects  will  come  when  the  schools 
halt  the  hiring  of  day-to-day  substitutes. 

Pupils  whose  teachers  are  absent  will  have 
to  be  divided  among  other  classes.  In  most 
Instances.  The  current  contract  between  the 
central  l)oard  and  the  teachers'  union  gives 
principals  the  authority  to  assign  teachers  on 
their  preparation  or  free  periods  to  take 
over  uncovered  classes.  But  teachers  cannot 
be  asked  to  do  this  for  more  than  two  45- 
minute  preparation  periods  each  term  with- 
out receiving  extra  compensation. 

The  lack  of  day-to-day  substitutes  oould 
thus  fore*  schools  to  shuffle  2b<iJ30Q  or  more 
pupils  each  day. 

The  March  15  layoffs  also  would  probably 
hit  substitute  teachers  hardest.  These  are 
the  "regrular "  substitutes,  who  were  oalled  in 
during  the  first  16  days  of  the  fall  term  last 
September  and  given  permanent  assignments 
for  the  school  year,  which  ends  June  80. 

The  cootract  requires  that  regular  sub- 
stitutes be  given  10  days  notice  of  the  term- 
ination of  their  services.  This  U  why  the 
central  board  asked  district  officials  and  oth- 
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ers  to  place  on  notice  those  who  f«oe  dis- 
missal March  16. 

The  layoff  of  regular  substitutes  or  other 
classroom  teachers  would  result  in  a  further 
shuffling  of  puplU.  The  contract  stipulates 
maximum  class  sizss,  but  while  some  schools 
have  classes  that  ars  below  the  limit,  many 
others  do  not. 

ICVrKOO   UltCLBAR 

There  wwi  no  definite  word  yesterday 
on  how  central  or  local  officials  would  lay  off 
regularly  licensed  teachers— II  this  should 
become  necessary — or  supervisors.  Another 
big  question  is  the  fate  of  headquarters  em- 
ployes, some  of  Whom  are  teachers  and  super- 
visors drawn  from  school  poets  for  special 
assignments. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Oovemor  Rockefeller 
said  in  Albany  there  was  "no  chance"  the 
state  could  come  up  with  the  funds  the  sys- 
tem needed,  and  he  declared  that  efforts  to 
obtain  help  should  be  focused  "in  the  right 
direction— to  where  the  money  1»— to  Wash- 
ington." 

And  a  Uttle  lat«,  Mayor  Lindsay  said  the 
Board  of  Education's  pUght  was  "unfor- 
tunate, regrettable  and  very  painful  for  ev- 
eryone involved."  But  he  said  the  dty  was 
currenUy  facing  a  8300  million  budget  def- 
icit of  lU  own  and  a  projected  81  billion  def- 
icit In  the  new  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

Mr.  Shanker  disclosed  that  the  Board  of 
Education  had  proposed  on  Sunday — as  one 
of  several  alternatives — that  teachers  and 
other  school  employes  voluntarily  take  a  cut 
in  salary  to  stave  off  a  reduction  In  Jobs  and 
services.  Mandated  pay  cuts  would  violate 
the  board's  contract  with  the  unions. 

Mr.  Bergstraum  confirmed  the  board  pro- 
posal and  said  It  was  quickly  rejected  by  Mr. 
Shanker:  and  also  by  Walter  J.  Degnan, 
president  of  the  Council  of  Supervisors  and 
Administrators;  Victor  H.  Ootbaum.  execu- 
tive director  of  I/lstrlct  Covmcll  37  of  the 
State,  County  *nd  Municipal  Employes  Un- 
ion. 

CrrT  To  But  Yanki«  Stadium  m  Mow  To 
Ksxp  Two  Teaics 


(By  Edward  Ranzal) 


In  a  move  to  keep  the  New  York  Yankees 
basebaU  team  and  the  Football  Olants  here. 
Mayor  Lindsay  announced  yesterday  that  the 
city  planned  to  buy  and  modernize  the  48- 
year-old  Yankee  Stadium,  then  lease  It  to 
the  baseball  club. 

Asked  at  a  City  Hall  news  conference  how 
he  could  Justify  committing  824-mllllon  in 
city  funds  for  the  plans  in  the  face  of  a 
critical  money  shortage,  the  Mayor  stressed 
that  the  money  wovud  not  be  taken  from  his 
hard-preased  expense  budget,  which  provide* 
for  wages  and  operations. 

Instead,  he  explained,  26  per  cent  of  the 
funds  would  come  from  the  capital  budget 
for  public  construction  that  Is  financed  by 
borrowing.  The  76  per  cent  remaining  would 
be  raised  outside  tl»e  city's  mandated  debt 
limit  by  floating  anticipation  notes  to  be 
redeemed  from  proceeds  from  parking,  con- 
cessions and  leases. 

"It  wUl  be  a  strain  on  the  budget,"  the 
Mayor  said,  "but  we  are  committed  to  it  and 
we  need  to  do  it." 

After  acquiring  the  property  through  pur- 
chase or  condemnation,  the  Mayor  said,  the 
city  would  lease  the  ball  park  to  the  Yankees 
on  the  same  terms  It  leases  city-owned  Shea 
Stadium  to  the  New  York  Mete. 

The  stadium,  which  has  bulged  with  70,000 
basebaU  fans  and  has  attracted  100,000  to 
religious  rites,  would  be  renovated  by  the 
Yankees,  with  the  city  ultimately  footing  the 
bin.  The  stadium's  seating  capacity  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  Increased  slightly. 

The  announcement  of  the  plan  was  the 
culmination  of  nine  months  of  negotiations 
by  the  Mayor  to  keep  the  Yankees  and  Foot- 
ball Olants  here.  It  was  greeted  enthuaiMtl- 


cally  by  Bronx  legislators  and  Michael  Burke. 
president  of  the  New  York  Yankees. 

Mr.  Burke  said  the  Yankees  would  cer- 
tainly stay  in  the  city  "If  things  work  out." 
He  acknowledged  that  the  ball  club  had 
stopped  talking  and  negotiating  with  New 
Jersey  officials  who  had  been  trying  to  move 
the  team  across  the  river. 

A  spokesman  for  Gov.  William  T.  Cahill 
said  that  New  Jersey  would  continue  Its  ef- 
forts to  attract  the  teams  unUl  "notified  by 
officials  of  the  majcv  league  teams  that  they 
no  longer  have  any  interest  in  moving." 

Councilman  Mario  Merola,  chairman  of  the 
Council's  Finance  Committee,  said  that  after 
acquiring  the  property  the  city  would  prob- 
ably operate  the  stadium  at  an  annual  loss 
of  8800.000.  the  same  for  Shea  Stadium. 

However,  he  Interjected  quickly,  the  loss 
would  oe  more  than  made  up  in  terms  at 
out-of-towners  visiting  the  stadium,  staying 
at  hotels  and  motels  and  spending  money 
here. 

The  stadium,  at  16lBt  Street  and  River  Ave- 
nue, the  Bronx,  is  owned  by  Rice  University 
and  the  lan<!.  is  owned  by  the  Knights  of 
Columbus. 

The  Yankees  lease  the  property,  pay  main- 
tenance costs  and  local  taxes  as  well  as  flxad 
annual  rentals.  They  sublet  the  stadium  to 
the  Football  OlanU. 

As  the  first  step  In  the  plan,  legislation  was 
Introduced  yesterday  before  the  legislature 
in  Albany  to  permit  the  city  to  acquire  the 
property  as  a  public  place,  lease  It  to  th* 
Yankees  and  permit  them  to  renovate  the 
proposed  city  property. 

•nie  entire  property  is  assessed  at  a  total 
of  86-milllon.  City  officials  believe  that  It 
oould  be  bought  for  not  too  much  more.  The 
remainder  of  the  money  In  the  fund  would 
go  toward  new  parking  facilities  and  reno- 
vating the  structure,  often  referred  to  as  "the 
house  that  Ruth  built." 

The  city  has  already  tmnounced  plans  for 
buying  an  abandoned  rail  yard  five  blocks 
from  the  stadium,  then  leasing  it  to  a  pri- 
vate concern  for  parking  facilities  for  800 
cars.  In  addition,  the  city,  in  redeveloping  the 
Bronx  Terminal  Market,  wiU  provide  for  ad- 
ditional parking  spaces. 

nCPROVKSCBNTS     ARK     USTKD 

The  Mayor  also  outlined  the  following  im- 
provements in  the  area: 

Arrangements  to  Improve  traffic  flow  by 
adding  additional  patrolmen  and  a  new  radio 
communication  unit  to  coordinate  trafflc  in 
the  area  before  and  after  a  game. 

New  signs  directing  trafflc  to  and  from  the 
stadium.  "The  IND  161st  Sueet  subway  sta- 
tion has  been  repainted  and  refurbished  and 
renamed  16l8t  Street-Yankee  Stadium  Sub- 
way SUtion. 

Powerful  lighting  has  been  InstaUed  In  the 
streets  surrounding  the  stadium. 

New  benches,  maUs  and  colorful  allweath- 
er  arcades  wUl  be  InstaUed  in  the  area. 
Also,  plans  for  mini-trains  to  take  fans  to 
and  from  parking  areas  to  the  stadium  an 
being  investigated. 

In  renovating  the  baU  park,  Mr.  Burke  said 
that  an  engineering  firm  had  reported  the 
feasibility  of  moving  steel  columns  that 
blocked  a  fan's  view  to  the  rear  of  the  sta- 
dium and  further  recommending  that  esca- 
lators be  installed  to  replace  steep  ramps. 

To  expedite  the  renovation,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legislature,  the  Yankees  •would 
undertake  and  pay  for  the  work,  with  the  dty 
returning  the  money  sitenrard. 


City   Bkitimc   Unit   Was  Lent   8800,000  JK 
WSLTARX     Funds — 82.8-Miluon     Axttros- 

jvm — ^UnFTTBLIBHXD  ARaAVGXMZKT  TOUCHKS 

Orr  AN  Uproar 

(By  Maurlos  OairoU) 

An  tinpublicized  82.8-mlUlon  loan  author- 
ization from  the  city's  welfare  agency  to  the 
floundering    OfTtraok    Betting    Corporation 
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was  dlBdoMd  yerterday.  touching  off  an  up- 
roar at  a  City  Hall  hearing. 

•■It's  Illegal— Ifs  a  vloUtlon  of  the  Uw.  a 
vloUUon  of  the  Charter! "  Councilman 
Mario  Merola  thundered  at  Jule  M.  Sugar- 
man,  the  Human  Resources  Administrator. 

The  loan  authorlaatlon.  approved  without 
notlflcauon  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  or  the 
City  CouncU— which  have  the  authority  to 
paas  on  normal  budget  transfers  between 
agencies— was  arranged  by  an  assistant 
budget  director  and  a  Deputy  Mayor,  both 
members  of  the  Offtrack  Betting  Corpora- 
tion's board. 

tSOO.OOO    ACTDALLT    BOaaoWEO 

The  betting  corporation  has  actuaUy  bor- 
«>*•<*  WOO.OOO.  repayable  in  sU  months  at 
4.26  per  cent  annual  Interest.  Of  this,  it  has 
spent  $360,000. 

•May  this  CoimcU  assume  that  money  ap- 
propriated for  the  assistance  of  the  poor 
might  very  weU  have  gone  to  pay  salaries  of 
O.T3.  offlclaU?"  Demanded  Councilman 
Bertram  R.  Oelfand.  ^^ 

"It's  very  poeslble,"  Mr.  Sugarman  con- 
ceded. 

After  Mr.  Merola.  the  Council's  finance 
chairman,  opened  the  subject  at  a  hearing 
on  the  Mayors  1971-72  capital  budget  word 
spread  and  other  Councllmen,  hurried  to  the 
^»rlng  room   on   the  second  floor  of  City 

^T^*.,'.?*°-  "  "^  disclosed,  came  from  a 
•37-mmion  capita!  budget  account  for  man- 
power fining,  one  of  the  responsibilities 
Of  the  Human  Resources  Administration. 

ASKJKD   TO    EXPLAIN    LOAN 

..^^^^^°^*^  Edward  L.  Sadowsky  had 
started  by  raising  a  question  about  the  man- 
power training  program  It  cost  $6,600  for 
M^^ trainee,  he  said,  he  called  that  "incred- 

TTben  1^.  Merola  took  up  the  questioning 
with  a  reference  to  an  Item  at  the  bottom 
of  page  184  of  the  Mayor's  proposed  capital 

«vl!rV,^c"*  ""*  r^P^yaent  ofTloan^  He 
asked  Mr.  Sugarman  to  explain  it. 
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that  would  permit  the  offtrack  corporation 
to  take  beu  on  other  sports  and  on  numbers 
He  said  legal  betting  on  aU  other  aport  and 
on  the  numbers  would  cut  Into  the  Illegal 
gambling  revenues  of  organlaed  crime. 

Mr.  Samuels  discussed  methods  by  which 
he  hoped  his  corporation  would  compete 
with  the  numbers  racket  through  small- 
wager,  high -odds  bets  on  the  exact  1-2-3 
order  of  flnUh  of  a  designated  race  at  Roose- 
velt Raceway. 

He  said  the  corporation  has  asked  permis- 
sion of  Mayor  Lindsay  to  use  some  of  the 
money  raised  by  the  game— called  the  Triple 
by  the  raceway— to  support  day-care  centers 
and  other  community  programs.  He  said  he 
felt  the  Mayor  would  approve. 

Mr.  Samuels  said  also  that  the  corpora- 
tion was  considering  using  "mobUe  betung 
stations"  m  some  areas  where  the  numben 
are  popular.  He  said  these  sutlons,  most  like- 
ly in  traUers.  would  provide  the  same  func- 
tion as  regular  city  betting  offices 
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StS^  ,n^  K  y*™^^  »«d  Pennsylvania 
Station  in  Manhattan;  1614  East  16th  Street 
at  Kings  Highway.  Brooklyn;   107-10  Queens 

f^«'J^'^^f**°  ^^^-  *^"**°^  *°«»  375  Kast 
149th  Street,  near  Melroee  Avenue.  In  the 
aronx. 

Initial  betting  wui  be  on  races  at  Roose- 
r^v^*;"^^-  '***  Westbury.  L.I..  harness 
tnick  that  opens  tonight,  and  Aqueduct,  the 
thoroughbred  track  In  South  Ozone  Park 
Queens,  which  opens  Its  1971  season  next' 
Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Samuels  said  that  his  agency  hoped 
to  open  five  more  offices  m  April,  and  be- 
ginning in  May.  10  more  a  month. 

"We  should  have  90  offices  open  by  the 
end  of  the  year."  he  added.  "About  40  to 
«  pw  cent  wUl  be  In  Manhattan,  because 
the  state  lottery  has  shown  that  moat  bet- 
ting la  done  where  people  work  " 

Mr.  Samuels  said  both  the  offtrack  offices 
and  the  race  tracks  themselves  would  have 
more  patrons  if  the  results  of  the  day's  races 
could  be  shown  every  night  on  television. 

"We  have  had  discussions  with  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  relative  to 
having  race  results  reported  regularly  on 
both  radio  and  television."  he  said.  The  I^x: 
has  been  sympathetic  so  far." 

Mr.  Samuels  said  that  because  the  com- 
puters that  wiu  send  the  bets  from  the  bet- 
ting ofllcee  to  the  tracks  have  not  yet  been 
installed  at  the  tracks,  the  wagering  will  be 
phoned  in  for  a  while.  CTerks  will  then  record 
the  bets  manually  m  the  track  betting  ma- 
chines.  Bets  wUl  be  sent  In  an  hourbefore 
poet  time  for  each  race 

Mr.  Samuels  said  lawyers  for  hla  agency 
^h^S^  *^.  submitted  to  Deputy  Mayor 
Richard  R.  Aurello  a  memorandum  on  a  pro- 
po»d  amendment  to  the  State  Conatltutlon 


REPRESENTATIVE  MILLS'  VIEWS  ON 
REVENUE  SHARING 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
few  men,  If  any,  for  whom  I  have  a  high- 
er regard  than  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
Mr  Mills  enjoys  an  unparalleled  repu- 
tation,    magnificently     earned     during 
years  of  the  most  extraordinary  legisla- 
tive accomplishments.  His  devotion  to 
the  people  of  his  district  in  Arkansas 
and  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  Is  above 
question  and  has  been  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated. He  Is  a  pubUc  servant  of  the 
very  highest  caliber,  and  I  wish  there 
were  more  of  them. 

It  is  weU  known  that  Mr.  Mills  is  vig- 
orously opposed  to  President  Nixon's 
general  revenue  sharing  proposal,  em- 
bodied in  S.  680,  which  I  and  37  other 
Senators  introduced  on  February  9  The 
opposition  of  Mr.  Mills,  to  whose  com- 
mittee the  companion  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred in  the  House,  is  a  very  considera- 
ble factor  in  the  whole  revenue  sharing 
picture  and  is  perhaps  the  principal 
cloud  on  the  horizon  of  the  proposal's 
prospects. 

The  long  years  of  Mr.  Mills'  experi- 
ence in  fiscal  matters  demand  that  his 
views  on  any  such  matter  be  given  the 
most  careful  attention.  It  was  thus  with 
great  interest  that  I  read  an  interview 
with  Congressman  Mills  which  appears 
In  the  current  issue  of  D.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

I  am  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  ar- 
runient  made  by  some  against  revenue 
sharing  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal 
Government,  which  raises  the  revenue 
should  retain  the  full  responsibility  for 
how  it  te  spent,  that  this  Is  an  obUgatlon 
of  the  Government  to  the  taxpayers  who 
provide  the  revenue.  This  is  a  philosophi- 
cal argument  of  some  consequence  and 
I  myself  would  not  favor  returning  all 
Federal  revenues  to  the  State  and  local 
governments.  There  are  some  areas  of 
naUonal  interest  where  a  strong  and 
precise  Federal  role  In  the  expenditure  of 
funds  is  both  necessary  and  efficient  Un- 
der the  President's  proposal  of  general 
and  special  revenue  sharing,  Federal  pro- 
gram aid  to   States  and  cities   would 
comprise  a  flexible  mix  of  three  kinds  of 
ffSi,  °«^5™[  revenue  sharing,  with  no 
strings  attached,  special  revenue  sharing 


or  block  grants,  funds  to  be  spent  within 
six  broad  areas  of  national  concern,  and 
the  continuation  of  many  categorical 
grant-in-aid  programs  where  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  retains  strict  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  funds. 

What  I  found  quite  imusual  about  cer- 
tain of  Mr.  Mills'  remarks  in  this  inter- 
view was  his  seeming  objection  to  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  on  the  grounds  that 
it  might  eventually  prove  to  be  the  ve- 
hicle for  an  expansion  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  the  Internal  affairs  of  a  State 
and  its  local  governments.  He  suggests 
rather  ominously,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  eventually  say  to  the 
States:  'There  are  certain  things  we 
would  like  for  you  to  do  to  your  judi- 
ciary— your  legislature  ...  to  any  State 
program  you  may  want  to  name— in  or- 
der for  us  to  continue  giving  you  this 
largesse  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury." 
Thus  Mr.  Mills  seems  to  be  saying  that 
general  revenue  sharing  would  further 
Intrude  the  Federal  presence  into  State 
and  local  affairs. 

I  suppose  that  anything  can  happen  in 
this  world.  We  may  eventually  repeal  the 
Constitution  and  install  a  king  in  this 
coimtry. 

But  let   us   look   objectively  at  this 
rather  fanciful  suggestion.  The  most  ob- 
vious thing  to  be  said  about  It  is  that 
such  a  future  attachment  of  nefarious 
conditions  to  revenue  sharing  would  have 
to  be  Imposed  by  the  national  legisla- 
ture, which  is  theoretically  made  up  of 
persons  elected  freely  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Congress  could  today 
impose  by  public  law  any  condition  it 
wished  upon  the  various  States  of  the 
Union,  provided  that  such  a  law  was 
within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gress. The  powers  of  the  Congress  to  im- 
pose odious  requirements  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  would  in  no  way 
be  expanded  by  the  enactment  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  On  the  contrary, 
enactment  of  the  proposal  would  mark 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  public 
finance  that  the  Federal  Government  had 
actually  relaxed  its  minute  control  over 
the  expenditure  of  a  small  portion  of 
its  revenues. 

The  Congressman  may  very  well  have 
in  his  arsenal  a  number  of  weighty  and 
considerable  reasons  why  revenue  shar- 
ing should  not  be  enacted.  But  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  this  specter  is  one  of 
them. 

A  somewhat  related  criticism  is  that 
advanced  by  those  who  contemptuously 
speak  of  revenue  sharing  as  "debt  shar- 
i?«'"  referring,  of  course,  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  debt  is  approaching  $400 
billion.  These  critics  assert  that  there 
are  no  revenues  to  share.  As  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware. Senator  WUliams.  was  fond  of  say- 
ing, we  have  nearly  $400  bUUon  less  than 
no  money  at  all. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  embrace  the  idea 
of  an  enormous  public  debt.  I  wish  there 
were  no  public  debt  at  all.  But  to  assert 
that  the  question  of  revenue  sharing  is 
i^u^'"®  '^^^  associated  with  the  public 
debt  issue  Is  sheer  sophistry.  Precisely 
the  same  argument  could  be  made 
against  any  Federal  expenditure,  whether 
for  sewage  treatment  facilities,  flights  to 
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the  moon,  or,  and  I  hesitate,  Federal  as- 
sumption of  welfare  costs.  In  each  in- 
stance we  are  technically  spending 
money  "that  we  do  not  have." 

The  most  fundamental  basis  for  reve- 
nue sharing  is  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
its  supp>orters  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  should  be  permitted  to 
share  In  a  small  but  fixed  fractional  part 
of  federally  collected  revenues,  not  In  a 
fixed  fractional  part  of  the  net  profits 
from  government  operations.  Such  a 
sharing  will  strengthen  and  revitalize 
State  and  local  governments  and  tend 
to  thwart  the  future  development  of 
greater  centralism.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  or  any  of 
the  other  critics  of  the  proposal  have 
successfully  refuted  these  basic  argu- 
ments in  support  of  revenue  sharing. 

One  other  comment  of  the  Chairman's 
caught  my  eye,  and  I  am  even  hopeful 
enough  to  find  some  encouragement  in 
it.  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Mills  has  been 
discussing  as  an  alternative  to  revenue 
sharing  a  gradual  Federal  assumption 
of  all  State  and  local  welfare  costs.  Even 
though  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Byrnes,  appears  to  prefer  some  sort  of 
tax  credit  approach  to  either  welfare 
takeover  or  revenue  sharing,  it  \b  the 
welfare  proposal  that  has  drawn  the 
lion's  share  of  attention. 

A  number  of  statistical  studies  have 
revealed  that  only  11  of  the  50  States 
would  receive  greater  fiscal  relief  from 
a  Federal  assumption  of  welfare  costs 
than  they  would  from  the  enactment  of 
the  President's  revenue  sharing  proposal. 
Conversely,  39  States  would  receive  less 
under  such  a  welfare  scheme. 

In  his  recent  interview,  Mr.  Mills  Is 
quoted  as  having  said  that: 

We  could  say  to  the  states  that,  in  order 
to  get  the  government  Into  welfare,  they 
would  have  to  pass  on  half  of  what  they  save 
to  the  cities  and  counties. 

Mr.  Mills  Is  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
make  such  a  remark  off  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  I  intend  to  read  into  it  every- 
thing that  I  can.  There  are  two  things 
about  the  remark  that  are  of  particular 
interest.  First,  it  seems  to  imply  that  the 
powerful  Federal  Government  might  ac- 
tually use  the  assumption  of  welfare 
costs  as  a  vehicle  to  impose  certain  con- 
ditions on  State  governments.  But  this 
cannot  be  a  fair  Interpretation  of  what 
Mr.  Mills  meant,  because  we  have  Just 
learned  how  treacherous  he  finds  such 
an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Why,  If  the  prospect  of  the 
Federal  Government  using  revenue  shar- 
ing as  a  vehicle  for  enforcing  Its  own 
ideas  on  the  States  ts  such  anathema  to 
Mr.  Mills,  surely  he  would  not  propose 
using  the  welfare  system  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

The  second  tiling  about  tliis  remark 
that  interests  me  is  the  fact  that  he  \s 
describing  something  suspiciously  simi- 
lar to  the  pass-through  requirement  of 
the  President's  general  revenue  sharing 
proposal,  wliich  would  require  that 
roughly  half  of  each  State's  allocation  be 
passed  through  directly  to  cities  and 
counties.  If  Mr.  Mnxs  is  endorsing  sec- 
tion 501  of  S.  680,  it  is  a  most  welcome 


endorsement.  Although  it  remains  true 
tiiat,  under  Mr.  Mills'  welfare  savings 
pass-through  proposal,  the  cities  and 
counties  of  39  States  would  receive  less 
fiscal  relief  than  they  would  imder  the 
President's  proposal,  at  least  they  would 
get  something,  and  that  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
will  of  the  77  percent  of  the  American 
Iieople  reported  by  George  Gallup  to  fa- 
vor revenue  sliaring  will  not  be  frus- 
trated by  the  Congress.  Alttiough  objec- 
tions to  the  proposal  can  be  effectively 
argued,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  overwhelming  assets  of 
the  proposal  greatly  outweigh  whatever 
tenuous  liabilities  it  might  contain. 


THE  UNILATERAL  JAPANESE  RE- 
STRAINT ON  TEXTILE  EXPORTS 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  encouraged  by  the  news  tiiat 
the  Textile  Federation  of  Japan  has 
agreed  to  voluntarily  limit  their  textile 
exports  to  the  United  States  over  the 
next  3  years. 

The  negotiations  to  seek  a  formal 
signed  agreement  by  the  two  nations 
proved  to  be  frustrating  and  disappoint- 
ing to  all  concerned,  and  I  feel  that  the 
Japanese  tiave  acted  both  wisely  and 
courageously  in  coming  up  with  a  uni- 
lateral voluntary  agreement. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  agreement  can 
provide  the  basis  for  similar  agreements 
on  the  part  of  other  textile  exporting 
nations. 

I  know  that  our  own  textile  industry 
has  been  extremely  concerned  over  the 
recent  increases  in  imported  textiles, 
I  know,  too,  that  they  have  been  seeking 
controls  on  the  most  favorable  terms  to 
our  own  domestic  Industry,  and  have  held 
out  the  hope  that  the  Congress  would 
enact  quotas. 

But  I  would  hope  that  our  industry, 
and  our  administration,  will  look  care- 
fully at  this  Japanese  agreement  in  light 
of  our  overall  trade  problems  and  the 
promise  this  agreement  provides  for  re- 
solving the  most  difficult  question  of  all — 
the  need  for  restraining  imports  without 
precipitating  a  trade  war  and  retaliation 
against  our  exports. 

I  believe  that  this  action  does  hold  the 
key  toward  providing  relief  to  our  own 
industry  without  the  threat  of  a  disas- 
trous international  trade  war  which 
would  inevitably  result  from  the  impo- 
sition of  legislated  quotas  in  violation  of 
the  GATT. 

I  think  we  have  now  seen  an  act  of 
statesmanship  on  the  irnrt  of  the  Japa- 
nese. I  hope  It  can  be  met  with  similar 
conciliation  on  the  part  of  our  own 
Industry  and  our  administration,  and 
that  we  can  now  turn  toward  positive, 
responsive,  and  responsible  trade  legis- 
lation to  the  benefit  of  American  labor 
and  industry. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  BREVARD 

RUSSELL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion will  long  grieve  the  loss  of  the  great 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Richard  Brevard 


Russell.  His  unfortunate  death  has  re- 
moved not  only  a  good  and  true  friend 
but  also  sin  Inspirational  and  dedicated 
leader  whose  equal  will  not  soon  be  seen 
again  In  this  body. 

He  gave  to  the  Nation  38  years  of  de- 
voted and  exemplary  service.  Through- 
out that  time  his  performance  measured 
up  to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  UB.  Sen- 
ate, In  the  finest  tradition  of  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun.  He  brought  to  the 
body  thinking  that  was  ahead  of  his 
time. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  well  over  half 
of  Dick  Russell's  life  was  spent  in  this 
body.  The  only  man  who  served  longer 
was   Senator  Carl   Hayden. 

Senator  Russell's  remarkable  record 
of  tenure  provides  ample  evidence  of  his 
character  as  seen  by  those  who  know 
him  best — the  residents  of  his  beloved 
native  State  of  Georgia.  In  all  his  elec- 
tion campaigns,  he  had  only  one  seri- 
ous challenge. 

Sometimes  in  its  enthusiasm  for  its 
subject,  the  press  understandably  falls 
victim  to  exaggeration.  But  its  erstwhile 
description  of  Senator  Russell  as  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  Senate  was 
never  an  understatement.  None  of  us 
who  knew  him  and  worked  with  him 
would  question  his  dominance. 

What  might  not  have  been  generally 
understood  by  the  public  which  did  not 
know  him  personally,  however,  was  the 
reason  for  his  power  in  this  body.  They 
did  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  enjoy- 
ing his  charity  and  compassion,  his  sin- 
cerity and  willingness  to  accept  respon- 
sibility, and  the  deep  personal  sense  of 
honor  which  giUded  all  his  actions. 

Dick  Russell's  courtly  manner  and  his 
straightforward  approach  to  all  his  deal- 
ings were  more  than  tools  of  the  trade 
which  helped  him  to  rise  rapidly  to  a 
position  of  leadership.  "Iliey  were  such 
ingrained  qualities  of  the  man  that  any 
other  type  of  behavior  for  him  would 
have  been  impossible. 

He  was  a  statesman  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  He  was  a  man  bom  to  serve 
his  people.  His  record  of  public  service 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  in- 
spiring in  our  Nation's  history. 

He  paid  a  fierce  allegiance  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  an  Institution  and  the  necessity 
for  it  to  fimction  by  rule  and  precedent. 
He  knew  so  well  that  departure  from 
those  rules  and  precedents  would  erode 
and  destroy  the  usefulness  and  higb  posi- 
tion of  the  body. 

Elected  to  the  Georgia  House  of  R^- 
resentatives  1  year  after  his  graduation 
from  law  school,  he  became  speaker  of 
the  house  6  years  later.  In  another  4 
years,  he  became  the  youngest  Governor 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  Then  he  came 
to  the  U.8.  Senate,  for  which  he  had 
been  destined. 

'me  omnipotent  Creator  who  has 
watched  over  the  Nation  throughout  its 
history  has  been  fit  to  give  each  genera- 
tion a  cadre  of  dedicated  and  inspired 
leaders,  to  guide  our  destiny  and  to  pro- 
tect us  from  evil.  Richard  Russell  served 
that  role  for  the  past  38  years.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed,  but  his  memory  will  be 
cherished  by  generations  to  come  as  one 
of  the  men  who  has  led  the  country  on 
Its  path  to  glory. 
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ARDMORE.  OKLA.— ALL- AMERICA 
CITY 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  a  sin- 
gular honor  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
city  of  Ardmore,  Okla.  This  city  of 
20,881  Industrious  citizens  In  southern 
Oklahoma  is  one  of  11  winners  of  the  All- 
America  Cities  Awards  contest.  This  an- 
nual competition,  now  in  its  23d  year,  is 
coBponsored  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  Look  magazine  to  give  recog- 
nition and  encouragement  to  citizen  ac- 
tion. 

In  citing  Ardmore  as  an  All-Amerlcan 
City,  the  distinguished  jury  of  citizens 
and  government  experts  had  this  to  say 
about  its  achievements: 

An  oU-productlon  center,  Ardmore  shut 
down  two  all-black  schools  to  lntegrat« 
Negroes.  Indians  and  whites.  A  cltywlde 
Human  Relations  Council  pulled  people  to- 
gether to  solve  racial  problems  In  employ- 
ment, education  and  public  events.  This 
enthusiasm  also  powered  Operation  Pride, 
a  cleanup  and  sanitation  program,  and 
helped  double  the  number  of  beds  In  the 
general  hospital. 

The  current  issue  of  Look  magazine 
Includes  an  excellent  article  detailing 
some  of  the  activities  that  brought  Ard- 
more this  well-deserved  national  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "A  Small 
City  Tackles  Problems  of  Jobs,  School, 
the  Races,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Smaix  Ctrr  Tackles  Pkoblxms  or  Jobs, 
School,  thx  Racks 

This  lovely  city  waa  mired — deep.  The  guah 
of  money  and  fun  of  oil-boom  diyv  leveled 
off  after  World  War  I.  Apathy  Infected  Ard- 
more. For  decades,  the  small,  quiet  town 
slept,  and  the  word  "change"  to  many  na- 
tives was  a  threat.  Blacks  (about  11  percent 
of  the  community),  Indians  (about  16  per- 
cent, mainly  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw)  and 
whites  maintained  estranged  camps.  The  eco- 
nomy slumped.  Prosperity  seemed  to  be 
something  that  was  happening  to  other  com- 
munities. When  U.S.  ar.d  state  integration 
efforts  began,  the  word  went  out  to  East 
Ardmore,  where  the  blacks  live:  "If  things 
get  out  of  hand  here,  there  will  be  no  more 
Jobs  for  Negroes."  Ardmore,  some  said,  wu 
hopeless. 

Impsrceptibly,  whites  nurturing  vIsioiM 
began  to  stir.  The  city.  100  mUes  equidistant 
from  Oklahoma  City  to  the  north  and  Dallas 
to  the  south,  needed  a  new  hospital.  "You'll 
never  do  it,"  some  warned.  But  more  than 
1,600  people  pitched  in  to  contribute  *1.4 
million  to  match  Federal  money  for  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  (Built  in  1955,  it  has  since 
doubled  in  capacity,  and  two  more  hoepitala 
have  b«en  built.) 

Bevldents  had  twloa  defeated  bond  Issues 
Intended  to  Improve  water  supply  and  sew- 
age dUposal.  Then,  in  1968.  a  tfi  million  bond 
Issue  was  voted  by  an  unprecedented  17-1 
margin.  Public  education  waa  the  difference 
this  time. 

Ardmore  went  hunting  for  payroll  dcMlara. 
A  base  long  vacated  by  the  Air  Force  and 
since  turned  over  to  the  city  became  an  In- 
dustrial piark  and  home  for  some  3,000  new 
manufacturing  Jobs.  A  $76  mllUon  Unlroyal 
plant  opened  there  last  fall  and  will  employ, 
at  capacity,  another  1,300. 

New  local  Industry  demanded  skUled  local 
people.  Ardmore  raised  •600,000  In  30  days 


(t  100,000  of  It  in  small  contributions)  as  Its 
share  of  matching  funds  for  a  trade  school 
for  teen-agers  and  adults.  Pour  yean  old.  it 
Is  already  being  expanded. 

Integration  followed.  Black*  and  Indians 
Joined  the  white  school  system  In  Septem- 
ber, 1969,  Without  major  incident.  Part  of 
the  credit  went  to  a  weekly  series  of  Inter- 
racial community  meetings,  "Let's  Talk," 
that  had  begun  a  year  earlier.  Planned  as 
a  defuamg  confrontation,  it  handled  fears 
before  they  erupted.  It  has  been  so  succeas- 
ful  that  it  meets  now  once  a  month.  In- 
tegration in  the  work  community  has  kept 
pace.  A  mlnorttles  Job  effort  began  to  place 
blacks  in  all-white  firms.  The  blacks  stuck. 

"We  are,"  said  one  native,  "beginning  to 
understand  and  to  cope." 


JOE  FRAZIER,  WORLD  HEAVY- 
WEIGHT CHAMPION 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  "It's 
not  the  size  of  the  man  In  the  light,  but 
the  size  of  the  fight  in  the  man"  the  old 
saying  goes,  and  it  was  never  more  true 
than  last  night  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Physical  size  was  arrayed 
against  Joe  Prazler,  but  the  statistics  of 
size  fell  victim  to  the  force  of  will.  Ex- 
perience was  arrayed  against  Joe  Frazler, 
but  the  experience  of  the  past  fell  victim 
to  the  determination  of  the  present. 
Those  of  us  who  witnessed  this  greatest 
sports  spectacle  saw  history  In  the  mak- 
ing. His  opponent  brought  into  the  ring  a 
record  without  defeat  and  a  boxing  re- 
nown of  almost  legendary  proportions, 
but  It  was  nowhere  near  enough  to  stave 
off  the  determination  of  Joe  Prazler.  Now 
we  have  an  imdisputed  world  heavy- 
weight champion,  and  Judging  from  the 
clout  he  showed  last  night,  he  is  going  to 
be  around  for  a  while.  He  Joins  a  select 
company  of  greats — Jack  Dempsey, 
Gene  Tunney,  Joe  Louis,  and  Rocky 
Marclano— as  the  holder  of  that  most 
impressive  sports  title  of  all,  world 
heavyweight  champ. 

South  Carolinians  know  Joe  Prazler 
well.  He  Is  from  Beaufort,  where  he  was 
bom  27  years  ago.  We  have  followed  his 
career  from  Olympic  heavyweight  cham- 
pion to  world  champion.  We  knew  long 
ago  of  the  fire  and  determination  within 
him  which  burned  to  be  No.  1.  And  few 
of  us  douhted  that  he  would  one  day 
make  it.  In  doing  so,  he  has  fulfilled  our 
hopes.  More  Importantly,  he  has  fulfilled 
his  own  fond  hopes. 

South  Carolinians  know  yet  another 
side  of  Joe  Frazler.  They  know  him  as  a 
man  who  has  brought  not  Just  fame  to 
his  home,  but  service  to  his  community. 
In  the  gym  of  the  Parrls  Island  Marine 
Base,  he  put  on  benefit  exhibition 
matches  to  raise  money  for  day -care  cen- 
ters, where  mothers  could  bring  their 
small  children  while  they  went  out  to 
work.  There,  also  the  children  could  be 
fed  a  nourishing  breakfast  and  a  hot 
limch.  They  remember  that  he  brought 
his  singing  group  in  to  raise  fimda  for  a 
community  health  center.  The  com- 
munity remembers  the  man,  but  the  man 
also  remembers  the  commimlty. 

I  Join  my  fellow  South  Carolinians, 
and  all  Americans,  in  saluting  the  champ. 
I  wish  him  a  long  and  successful  career. 
Knowing  his  determination,  I  beUeve  his 
career  will  be  Just  that. 
.>;/iv    If!       •  !ji;i".  r: 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  RE- 
PORT OF  MARCH  9,  1971,  ON  THE 
DEFENSE  PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  19T0  [J  ;' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable 
Melvln  R.  Laird,  has  forwarded  hlA  re- 
port to  Congress  on  fiscal  year  1972-76 
defense  program  and  the  1972  Defense 
budget.  This  report  has  vital  informa- 
tion concerning  the  threat  to  our  na- 
tional seciulty  and  the  minimum  neces- 
sary U.S.  forces  to  deter  any  Soviet  and 
Chinese  aggressive  ambitions. 

This  report  has  a  very  significant  por- 
tion devoted  to  nuclear  and  conventioaal 
forces  for  deterrence.  In  view  of  the  ever- 
increasing  Soviet  threat,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced the  weapons  and  systems  being 
programed  for  the  1972-76  time  frame 
are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  superiority 
over  the  U.S.S.R.  which  our  Nation  must 
achieve.  Nevertheless,  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  the  American 
people  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
threat  and  our  Nation's  needs  for  se- 
curity. I  suggest  that  pages  75  through 
110  which  are  devoted  to  critically 
needed  systans  be  carefully  reviewed  by 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  pages  75  through  110  of  the  re- 
port to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoro,  as  follows : 

Report  by  Secretary  op  Defense 

Mklvim  R.  Lasd 

c.  theater   kttclear   rorcis  fob  dxtxeaence 

President's  Foreign  Policy  Report  to  Con- 
gress 1970  and  1971 :  "The  nuclear  capability 
of  our  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  forces 
serves  as  a  deterrent  to  full-scale  Soviet  at- 
tack on  NATO  Europe  or  Chinese  attack  on 
our  Asian  allies." 

In  conBldering  theater  nuclear  war.  I.e., 
enemy  tose  of  nuclear  weapons  overseas 
without  a  direct  attack  on  the  U.S.,  we  must 
recognize  both  the  utility  of  all  weapons  sys- 
tems in  contributing  to  deterrence  including 
the  capablllUes  of  our  allies,  and  the  lim- 
itations that  Influence  the  use  of  systems 
designed  for  one  level  of  warfare  in  another 
level. 

Coneidering  first  the  utUlty  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  in  deterring  theater  nuclear 
war.  It  la  clear  that  the  existence  of  these 
forces  can  create  vmcertalnty  in  the  minds 
of  nuclear-armed  potential  enemies,  about 
how  we  would  respond  to  their  use  of  theater 
nuclear  weapons;  e.g.,  whether  we  would  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  response  in  kind  or  would 
escalate  further.  Thiis,  for  example,  un- 
certainty about  U.S.  use  of  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  in  ratallatlon  if  the  Soviets  use  nu- 
clear weapons  againat  NATO  can  contribute 
to  the  deterrence  of  theater  nuclear  warfare 
in  Etu-ope.  But.  with  the  rough  equality  of 
TT.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  oapabllltles,  re- 
liance on  strategic  weapons  alone  is  not 
sufficient. 

By  the  same  token,  but  even  vaate  so,  our 
theater  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  add  to 
the  realism  of  deterrence  of  theater  conven- 
tional wars  in  E^irope  and  Asia;  the  Soviets 
and  Chinese  Communists  cannot  be  sure 
that  major  conventional  aggression  would 
not  be  met  with  the  tactical  use  of  nuclear, 
weapons. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  realistic  Free  World 
Btraftegy  calls  for  the  planning  of  torcw 
which  are  sufficient  to  cope  with  each  level 
of  potwttol  conflict  at  that  lMeL.Tti»rBfor«. 
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we  must  plan  our  theater  nuclear  weapon 
posture  and  relate  It  to  our  conventional 
posture  In  such  a  way  that  we  have  a  real- 
istic option  in  the  theater  without  having  to 
rely  solely  on  strategic  nuclear  weiH;>ons.  In 
other  words,  we  plan  to  maint.^».ip  tactical 
nuclear  capabilities  that  contribute  to  real- 
istic deterrence  while  allowing  for  maximum 
flexibility  of  response  In  every  major  con- 
tingency we  plan  for  should  deterrence  fall. 
We  are  currently  evaluating  the  long-term 
structure  of  our  theater  and  tactical  nuclear 
programs.  In  the  near-term,  we  wiU  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  current  capabilities.  Includ- 
ing theater  assets,  tactical  aircraft,  missiles, 
rockets,  fleld  artillery,  and  atomic  demolition 
munitions.  However,  research  and  develop- 
ment and  weapon  Improvement  programs  are 
planned  in  this  area,  to  Insure  that  our 
weapons  and  the  associated  command  and 
control  systems  have  both  adequate  capabil- 
ity and  continue  to  emphasize  minimum 
chance  of  accident.  With  such  programs,  we 
believe  that  we  can  retain  or  improve  the 
essential  contribution  our  theater  nuclear 
forces  make  to  our  deterrent  posture. 

D.  THEATER  COhrVENTIONAL  FORCES  FOR 
DETERREMCB 

President's  Foreign  Policy  Report  to  Con- 
gress, February  25,  1971:  "The  primary  role 
of  our  general  purpose  forces  is  to  deter  and. 
If  necessary,  cc^>e  with  external  aggression.  If 
aggression  occurs,  the  use  of  our  forces  vrtll 
be  determined  by  our  interests,  the  needs  of 
our  allies,  and  their  defense  capabilities, 
which  we  are  seeking  to  improve.  It  Is  clear, 
however,  that  the  Soviet  Union's  strong  and 
balanced  conventional  capability  enables  it 
to  project  its  military  power  to  areas  hereto- 
fore beyond  its  reach.  This  requires  us  to 
maintain  balanced  and  mobile  ground,  sea 
and  air  forces  capable  of  meeting  challenges 
to  our  worldwide  interests." 

A  b€islc  planning  approach  used  to  deter- 
mine the  approximate  size  of  our  theater 
general  purpose  forces  Involves  estimating 
the  capabilities  of  various  alternative  forces 
In  several  situations  that  could  arise  in  the 
future. 

We  plan  our  general  purpose  forces  In 
peacetime  to  be  adequate  for  simultaneously 
meeting  together  with  our  allies  a  major 
Communist  attack  In  either  Europe  or  Asia, 
assisting  allies  against  non-Chinese  threats 
In  Asia,  and  contending  with  a  minor  con- 
tingency elsewhere.  In  planning  our  capabil- 
ities, we  maintain  the  full  range  of  air.  sea, 
and  ground  forces  needed  to  meet  our  plan- 
ning goals. 

The  situation  which  is  most  demanding,  of 
course,  is  In  NATO.  Our  general  purpose 
theater  force  requirements  are  largely  deter- 
mined by  planning  for  UJ3.  and  allied  con- 
ventional forces,  which,  after  a  period  of 
warning  and  of  mobilization  wUl  be  able  to 
defend  NATO  Europe  against  a  conventional 
Warsaw  Pact  attack.  We  and  our  allies  also 
must  Insure  our  abiUty  to  sustain  our  de- 
ployed forces  and  those  of  our  allies  through 
control  of  the  air  and  sea  lanes. 

With  regard  to  U.S.  force  capabilities  In 
Asia,  we  do  not  plan  for  the  long  term  to 
maintain  separate  large  U.S.  ground  combat 
forces  specifically  oriented  Just  to  this 
theater,  but  we  do  Intend  to  maintain  strong 
air.  naval  and  support  capabilities.  If  a  large 
land  war  involving  the  United  States  shoxild 
occur  In  Asia,  we  wotild,  of  course,  be  pre- 
pared to  mobilize,  and  would  Initially  use 
our  non-NATO-committed  forces  as  well  as 
portions  of  those  forces  based  In  the  VA. 
and  earmarked  for  NATO,  if  required  and 
feasible,  and  with  emphasis  on  our  air  and 
naval  capabllitias.  In  the  future,  we  expect 
the  emphasis  in  Asia  more  and  more  to  be 
placed  on  U.S.  support  to  our  allies  who 
themselves  provide  the  required  manpower. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  planned  FY  1973  VS.  general  purpose 
ZDrees.   basic    deployment    capabilities    and 


potenual  allied  contributions  in 
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of  con- 


1.  The  Punned  FT  1972  General  Purpose 
Forces: 

Table  9  Includes  a  summary  of  our  active 
General  Purpose  and  MobUlty  Forces  for  FY 
1972  and  compares  them  to  the  forces  in  se- 
lected prior  years. 

(a)  Army  and  Marine  Corps  Ground 
Forces: 

By  the  end  of  FT  1971.  the  active  Army 
force  structure  will  consist  of  13%  active 
division  equivalents.  The  Marine  Corps  wlU 
have  three  active  divisions  and  three  active 
wings.  The  reserve  land  forces  will  include 
eight  National  Guard  and  one  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  division,  and  21  separate  Army  Re- 
serve brigades.  The  above  forces  combine  to 
form  total  U.S.  General  Px^pose  Land  Forces 
of  25%  division  force  eqtiivalents  at  the  end 
of  FT  1971.  compared  to  29%  at  the  end  of 
FT  1970. 

By  the  end  of  FT  1971,  we  will  have  com- 
pleted  most  of  the  planned  reduction  in 
major  land  forces.  ITie  remaining  reduction 
planned  is  a  decrease  In  division  totals  of 
Vi  division  from  the  end  FT  1971  levels.  The 
end  FT  1972  Army  force  structure  will  consist 
of  13%  active  divisions.  Mainly  because  of 
reductions  in  support  and  overhead  man- 
power in  FT  1972,  the  Army  will  be  able  to 
reduce  its  total  active  manpower  from  1,107,- 
000  to  942,000  during  the  fiscal  year. 

A  determinAtlon  of  overall  land  force  needs 
and  the  role  (rf  U.S.  and  allied  forces  within 
that  total  must  include  consideration  of  the 
following  basic  facts: 

1.  By  any  reasonable  measure  of  economic 
capabilities  and  manpower,  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  combination  have  adequate 
resources  to  provide  for  realistic  deterrence 
of  both  conventional  and  nuclear  wars. 

2.  The  deterrent  value  of  U.S.  and  local 
forces  varies  consldera'oly  over  the  spectrum 
of  possible  conflict  situations.  Local  forces 
may  have  greater  value  than  U.S.  forces  in 
many  cases,  particularly  in  meeting  smaller 
conventional  threats. 

3.  Military  manpower  is  more  costly  for 
the  U.S.  than  for  any  of  our  allies,  and  the 
differential  probably  will  grow  as  we  move 
toward  an  all-volunteer  force. 

These  realities  have  led  us  to  conclude  that 
adjustments  should  be  made  in  the  balance 
of  U.S.  and  allied  contributions  to  our  com- 
bined capabilities  to  better  xise  the  advan- 
tages of  each  country  as  we  move  toward 
more  self-reliant  allied  oapabllltles.  In  some 
cases,  our  allies  can  and  should  Improve  the 
capabilities  of  their  forces  without  U.8.  as- 
sistance. However,  other  allies  lack  the  mate- 
rial resources  to  match  the  manpower  assets 
available  to  them,  and  thus  cannot  make 
their  maximu'u  potential  contribution  with- 
out outside  assistance. 

As  we  continue  with  implementing  our 
new  strategy,  we  may  flnd  it  desirable  to 
make  modifications  In  both  the  size  and  com- 
position of  our  future  land  combat  and  sup- 
port forces.  But  for  the  present,  we  have 
decided  that  the  FT  1972  planned  forces  dis- 
cussed above — a  total  of  26%  active  and  re- 
serve DFE's — are  a  realistic  planning  base 
for  the  future,  as  we  proceed  with  moderni- 
zation programs  for  tliese  forces. 

(b)   Tactical  Aircraft  Forces: 

Baaed  on  our  assessment  of  force  require- 
ments and  allied  capabUlties.  we  have  de- 
cided to  continue  the  reduction  m  Air  Force 
active  fighter  and  attack  forces  during  FT 
1972.  We  now  expect  to  reduce  active  fighter 
and  attack  aircraft  to  about  2,170  by  the  end 
of  FT  1972.  The  number  of  Air  Force  squad- 
rons U  expected  to  decrease  from  74  at  the 
end  of  FT  1971  to  68  at  the  end  of  FT  1972. 
The  total  number  of  wings  wUl  remain  at  21 
throughout  FT  1972,  but  the  number  of 
squadrons  will  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  wing/ 
squadron  reorganizations  associated  with  re- 
deployment from  Southeast  Asia. 

We  also  plan  to  continue  reducing  our  sea- 


based  tactical  aircraft  forces  from  the  12  at- 
tack carrier  wings  (CVWs)  maintained  in  FT 
1971.  to  H  CVWs  with  a  total  of  about  1,300 
active  fighter  and  attack  aircraft  by  the  end 
of  FT  1972.  We  also  plan  to  maintain  about 
550  Marine  Corps  flghter  and  atUck  aircraft, 
also  capable  of  operating  from  carriers.  These 
Marine  Corps  aircraft  will  make  up  three  Ma- 
rine aircraft  wings  (MAW),  each  of  which 
will  continue  to  be  closely  associated  with  a 
Marine  division,  operating  within  the  concept 
of  the  air/ground  team. 

The  Reserve  tactical  aircraft  programs. 
which  also  form  an  Important  part  of  our 
total  assets,  are  discussed  separately  in  a  fol- 
lowing section. 

Our  tactical  air  forces  have  an  ability  to 
carry  out  a  variety  of  fighter  and  attack  mis- 
sions. Attack  missions  can  be  best  categorized 
by  their  proximity  to  friendly  ground  forces. 
Close  air  support  missions  are  flown  against 
targets  close  to  our  troops  and  directly  sup- 
port them.  Interdiction  missions  are  flown 
against  enemy  forces  maneuvering  behind 
their  front  lines,  enemy's  lines  of  communi- 
cation, airbases  and  the  command  and  sup- 
port elements  and  storage  and  production  fa- 
cilities in  the  rear  areas  of  each  enemy  field 
army.  Tactical  air  forces  provide  highly  mo- 
bile firepower  which  can  be  concentrated 
quickly  to  counter  the  aggressor's  Inherent 
advantage  of  being  able  to  mass  forces  where 
he  chooses  to  attack.  As  its  mission  carries 
11  deeper  into  «6emy  territory,  the  demands 
on  an  aircraft  change.  For  example,  the  abil- 
ity to  loiter  on  station  for  long  periods  be- 
comes less  Important  and  the  ability  to  pene- 
trate sophisticated  air  defenses  becomes  more 
important. 

For  our  attack  capabilities  to  be  effective, 
our  tactical  air  forces  also  must  be  able  to 
gain  the  air  superiority  needed  to  permit  air 
support  of  our  forces.  Furthermore,  aided  by 
Burface-to-alr  missiles  and  anU-aircraft  ar- 
tillery, these  same  fighters  protect  our  forces 
from  enemy  air  attack.  The  flghter  mission 
places  particular  demands  on  an  aircraft's 
abUlty  to  detect  targets  and  to  maneuver 
In  combat. 

To  ensure  adequate  tactical  air  forces, 
military  planners  must  strike  the  right  com- 
promises in  both  design  and  numbers  of  air- 
craft while  organizing  and  supporting  them 
correctly.  Aircraft  designs  must  reflect  not 
only  the  various  missions,  but  also  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  must  be  accom- 
plished. In  principle,  optimum  aircraft  could 
be  built  in  appropriate  numbers  for  each 
mission.  However,  in  fact,  when  and  where 
a  new  aircraft  wUl  have  to  operate  and  what 
missions  it  will  have  to  accomplish  In  what 
weather  are  unpredictable.  Therefore,  we 
have  built  multi-mission  aircraft  which  are 
designed  primarily  for  one  mission,  but  can 
also  accomplish  several  other  missions.  For 
example,  the  F-4  Phantom  Is  now  the  prin- 
cipal air  superiority  flghter  of  both  the  Air 
Force,  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  However, 
it  is  also  capable  of  carrying  ouc  attack  mis- 
sions, although  not  as  weU  as.  say,  the  A7 
which  Is  primarily  an  attack  aircraft. 

Similarly  we  must  strike  compromises  if 
we  are  to  have  forces  that  have  the  right  bal- 
ance of  mlsnlon  capabUity  and  enough  flexi- 
bility to  be  able  to  meet  less  likely,  but 
nonetheless  Important,  demands. 

The  issues  involved  in  force  planning  ar« 
further  complicated  by  the  need  to  make  the 
best  use  of  assets  already  on  hand  and  to 
compensate  for  the  varying  capabilities  of 
our  friends  and  allies  to  contribute  to  their 
own  defense  In  the  air  as  well  as  on  land. 
For  example,  wbUe  our  NATO  allies  together 
have  versatile  tactical  air  forces  about  as 
large  as  otir  own  tactical  air  forces,  our  Asian 
allies  generally  have  small  air  forces  contain- 
ing relatively  few  kinds  of  aircraft.  In  addi- 
tion, the  levels  of  training  and  support  of 
many  of  the  aUied  air  forces  may  need  im- 
provement. Our  technioaUy  advanced  allies 
are  surely  able  to  provide  fully  capable  air 
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forces,  but  som«  others  can  maintain  credi- 
ble air  forces  only  with  U.S.  assistance.  To 
the  latter  end,  we  have  begun  the  Inter- 
national Fighter  Aircraft  Program,  so  that 
our  allies  can  have  a  fighter  which  will  be 
simple  but  able  to  match  the  threat  over 
friendly  or  contested  territory.  Tet,  even  with 
the  United  States  assistance,  some  of  our 
friends  and  allies  laclc  the  technological  base 
to  support  air  forces.  In  sum,  the  limits  of 
burden  sharing  are  more  restrictive  when 
we  speak  of  tactical  air  forces  than  land 
forces  and  will  vary  from  country  to  country. 

As  we  proceed  with  our  planning,  we  are 
continuing  to  examine  the  many  conflicting 
demands  for  our  tactical  aircraft,  and  the 
relationship  of  these  forces  to  those  of  ovir 
allies.  Each  mission  and  theater  presents  its 
own  unique  and  demanding  circumstances; 
m  the  future  we  may  be  able  to  Increase  fur- 
ther our  overall  military  flexibility  by  design- 
ing different  parts  of  our  forces  for  different 
likely  conflict  areas  or  situations.  If  our  In- 
vestigations indicate  that  we  could  achieve 
significantly  more  flexible  tactical  air  forces 
In  the  future,  we  would  want  to  gradually 
reorient  our  forces  over  the  1973-77  period. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Air  Force,  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  are  pursuing  essential 
modernization  programs  designed  to  enhance 
the  flexibility  and  capability  of  our  present 
tactical  air  forces.  We  believe  that  the  ac- 
tive and  reserve  force  strengths  we  are  plan- 
ning, when  coupled  with  twth  this  moderni- 
zation and  the  capabilities  of  ovir  allies  In 
this  area,  represent  a  realistic  baseline  pro- 
gram for  the  future. 

(c)   Naval  Ships  and  ASW  Forces: 

By  the  end  of  FY  1973,  we  expect  that 
Naval  Ship  and  ASW  Forces,  after  the  re- 
ductions of  the  past  few  years,  will  approxi- 
mate a  baseline  force  for  future  planning. 
These  forces  will  Include  16  aircraft  carriers. 
Including  both  CVA  and  CVS.  93  nuclear  and 
conventional  attack  submarines,  and  some 
227  fleet  air  defense  and  ASW  escorts.  In 
addition,  the  FY  1972  forces  Include  land- 
based  ASW  patrol  and  oarrler-based  ASW 
squadrons,  amphibious  ships  to  lift  the  as- 
sault echelons  of  slightly  less  than  IV3  Ma- 
rine Amphibious  Forces  and  about  155  logis- 
tics and  support  ships.  In  future  years,  as 
iiome  existing  old  ships  and  aircraft  are 
phafed  out  and  new  ones  are  Introduced, 
modifications  to  these  force  levels  will  reflect 
some  further  small  reductions  in  total  force 
levels. 

Our  naval  forces  form  an  essential  part 
of  our  assets  for  realistic  deterrence  across 
a  broad  spectrum  of  possible  conflicts.  Since 
the  United  States  has  been  and  remains  a 
maritime  nation,  a  strong  navy  Is  essential. 

However.  In  planning  our  forces,  we  must 
consider  the  capabilities  of  our  friends  and 
allies  to  share  the  burden  of  defense  at  sea, 
as  well  as  on  land  and  In  the  air.  Allied  naval 
forces  possess  much  more  capability  In  some 
areas  than  in  others.  For  example,  we  can- 
not anticipate  that  oior  allies  will  be  able 
to  make  a  major  contribution  In  large  at- 
tack aircraft  carriers  similar  to  those  that 
the  U.S.  possesses  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
But  In  escort  ships,  our  friends  and  allies 
around  the  world  possess  a  greater  number 
than  we  do.  While  the  capability  of  this  com- 
bined escort-ship  force  Is  difficult  to  meas- 
ure, due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  many  are 
obsolescent,  we  feel  It  Is  substantial.  There- 
fore. It  is  one  of  our  goals  for  the  1970's  that 
our  Atlantic  and  Pactflc  allies  should  provide 
a  major  contribution  to  protecting  the  con- 
voys that  In  war  would  be  carrying  material 
for  their  sustenance. 

Another  area  In  which  oiu-  friends  amd 
allies  should  be  able  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  Is  the  provision  of  land-based 
anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW)  aircraft  to 
patrol  the  seas  within  range  of  their  shores. 
Our  allies  now  have  about  as  many  such 
aircraft  active  as  we  have,  but  again  their 


capabUltles  are  uncertain.  We  believe  that 
a  reasonable  goal  for  the  late  1970's  Is  for 
nearly  all  of  these  aUled  aircraft  to  have  ca- 
pabilities comparable  to  our  current  P-8 
A/B  aircraft. 

Our  allies'  naval  forces  also  contain  some 
modem,  conventionally  powered  submarines 
(SS)  In  addition  to  a  few  nuclear  attack 
submarines  (SSN).  They  should  be  able  to 
bear  the  biarden  of  carrying  out  many  of 
these  missions  for  which  conventional  sub- 
marines are  suitable.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  foresee  a  time  when  a  major  pcurt 
of  the  total  need  for  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines can  be  met  by  any  free  nation  other 
than  the  United  States.  Thus,  it  Is  clear 
that  allied  capabilities  will  figure  more 
prominently  in  our  plans  for  escort  ship  and 
conventional  submarine  forces  than  In  our 
plans  for  carriers  and  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines. 

Our  long-range  goal  Is  to  provide  a  strong, 
modem  and  effective  navy.  The  naval  mod- 
ernization programs  which  I  will  disucuss  In 
later  pages  are  essential  for  meeting  this 
goal. 

a.  Deployment  Capabilities  of  FY  1972 
Forces,  and  Potential  Allied  Caj>abllltles: 

CapabUlUes  of  the  planned  FY  1972  U.S. 
forces  for  possible  deployment  to  meet 
theater-level  conflicts  in  Europe  or  Asia  are 
discussed  In  the  foUowlng  pages.  These  ca- 
pabilities should,  of  course,  tie  considered  as 
Ulustrattve  rather  than  actual  plana  for 
meeting  any  specific  contingency  or  conflict. 
They  do  not  reflect  current  deployment,  but 
represent  a  surge  capability  for  meeting  a 
conflict  situation  In  a  specific  theater. 

In  the  European  theater,  for  example,  we 
have  deployed  and  Immediately  ready  to 
fight,  an  Army  combat  force  of  4V^  divisions. 
With  adequate  lift,  this  force  could  be  im- 
mediately augmented  by  redeployment  of 
the  U.S.  dual-based  units  and  subsequently, 
by  substantial  additional  augmentation. 

Our  NATO  allies,  at  the  outset  of  a  war  In 
Europe,  would  have  available  In  the  Central 
Region  a  total  of  some  20  divisions.  These 
forces  could  subsequently   be  Increased. 

Turning  to  the  tactical  alrpower  we  nor- 
mally have  deployed  in  the  European  area, 
there  are  some  31  squadrons  (about  600 
fighter  and  attack  aircraft) .  This  level  could 
be  increased  substantially  as  reinforcements, 
including  both  active  and  reserve  aircraft, 
arrived  from  the  U.S.  The  total  number 
available  would  Include  the  deployment  of  a 
numl>er  of  aircraft  carriers  and  their  tactical 
aircraft  for  the  primary  task  of  protecting 
the  essential  sea  lines  of  commimlcatlons 
and  for  the  support  of  land  forces  if  re- 
quired. At  the  same  time,  allied  fighter  and 
attack  aircraft  could  be  Increased  from  the 
number  originally  available. 

Naval  forces  also  would  be  heavily  Involved 
worldwide  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  utner  than  the  additional  at- 
tack carriers  available  to  augment  those  al- 
ready Involved,  other  Naval  forces  that  could 
be  deployed  worldwide  would  Include  surface 
combatants  and  escorts,  ASW  aircraft  and 
attack  submarines. 

Our  NATO  allies  also  possess  significant 
naval  capabilities,  but  their  forces  are  much 
more  capable  In  some  areas  than  in  others. 
They  have,  for  example,  a  large  number  of 
escort  ships,  land-based  ASW  aircraft  and 
attack  submarines  (almost  all  of  them  con- 
ventionally powered).  Their  carrier  capa- 
bilities (attack  and  ASW)  and  their  nuclear 
attack  submarine  forces  are,  howevn-,  quite 
limited. 

The  deployments  which  could  be  made  to 
Asia  provide  another  illustration  of  U.S.  capa- 
bilities— though  obviously  not  simultaneous 
with  a  deployment  In  support  of  NATO.  U.S. 
land  combat  forces  could,  for  example,  be 
Increased  substantially  above  peacetime  de- 
ployment levels.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that 
adequate  air  and  sea  lift  would  be  available 


and  that  we  would  maintain  our  Europe- 
deployed  force.  The  number  of  tactical  air- 
craft wings  Initially  deployed  could  be  In- 
creased as  forces  from  the  U.S.  were  deployed 
to  the  theater.  Under  our  revised  strategy 
and  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  we  would  be  In- 
creasingly striving  to  keep  employment  of 
our  own  ground  combat  forces  to  a  minimum 
while  keeping  opien  the  option  to  provide 
local  ground  combat  forces  with  the  required 
air,  sea,  and  logistics  support. 

Our  Asian  friends  and  allies  also  have  sub- 
stantial capabilities  to  bring  forces  to  bear  In 
the  event  of  confilct.  For  example.  In  the  case 
of  a  conflict  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  South 
Korea  would  Initially  have  available  almost 
600,000  men,  over  200  fighter  and  attack  air- 
craft, and  several  more  divisions  within  a 
short  time.  And  the  Republic  of  China  could, 
in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  Taiwan,  employ 
some  600,(XX)  men,  within  a  short  mobiliza- 
tion period.  In  addition,  the  Chinese  would 
have  a  substantial  number  of  fighter  and 
attack  aircraft  available  for  support. 

However,  we  must  recognize  two  Impor- 
tant considerations  which  Impact  on  our 
planning  In  this  area.  First,  strengthening 
of  allied  forces  with  Increased  military  as- 
sistance and  through  their  own  Improve- 
ment programs  will  not  be  achieved  Imme- 
diately. A  case  in  point  is  our  long-range 
program  worked  out  with  South  Korea  for 
the  improvement  and  modernization  of  their 
armed  forces.  Similarly,  appropriate  restruc- 
turing of  our  own  forces  with  the  objective 
of  complementing  allied  capabilities  more 
effectively  also  takes  time.  Thus,  we  believe 
it  is  essential  to  maintain  appropriate  U.S. 
strength  as  we  move  toward  a  greater  sharing 
of  the  defense  burden  with  our  friends  and 
allies. 

Maintaining  strong  U.S.  active  forces  with 
rapid  deployment  capability,  and  responsive 
Reserve  forces,  are  both  important  factors 
in  providing  a  realistic  deterrent  posture  for 
the  future.  However,  other  factors  relating 
to  U.S.  forces  can  be  equally  as  important. 
I  am  referring  to  the  presence  which  our  for- 
ward force  deployments  provide  In  various 
areas  of  the  world.  This  factor  is  particularly 
important  in  Europe.  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe  have  been 
given  broad  support  by  the  Congress  and 
by  the  people  of  the  U.S.  since  World  War 
II.  The  steadfastness  of  this  commitment  is 
particularly  manifested  by  our  forces  sta- 
tioned in  Europe. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  fact  that  we  have 
deployed  in  the  European  theater  at  the 
present  time  an  Army  combat  force  of  4«^ 
divisions.  In  addition,  many  of  our  other 
military  assets  are  firmly  committed  to 
NATO.  The  total  assets  available  to  NATO 
today  are  substantial  and  they  must  be  kept 
so.  As  the  President  noted  In  his  Foreign 
Policy  Report  last  month: 

"No  token  presence  could  serve  our  pur- 
pose. Our  substantial  contribution  of  United 
States  forces — about  25  percent  of  NATO's 
peacetime  capabilities  in  Central  Europe — 
insures  the  viability  of  the  strategy  of  flexi- 
ble response.  It  enables  us  to  found  Alliance 
defense  on  something  other  than  reliance 
on  the  threat  of  strategic  nuclear  war.  It  Is 
the  basis  of  our  allies'  confldence  in  us.  It 
links  European  defense  to  a  common  strategy 
and  to  the  nuclear  power  of  the  United 
States." 

The  FY  1972  Budget  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  current  force  In  Europe 
consistent  vrlth  the  President's  pledge  last 
E>ecember  that: 

"Given  a  similar  eipproach  by  the  other 
Allies  the  United  States  would  maintain  and 
Improve  its  own  forces  in  Europe  and  would 
not  reduce  them  except  in  the  context  of 
reciprocal  East-West  action." 

Other  deployed  forces  also  contribute  to 
stability  and  deterrence.  In  this  context 
naval  forces  are  particularly  Important.  For 
extunple,  last  fall  the  presence  of  our  6th 
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Fleet  In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  during 
the  Jordanian  crisis  served  as  a  reminder 
that  outside  Intervention  carried  great  risks. 

The  modernization  programs  which  I  will 
discuss  next  will  enable  us  to  sustain  and 
Improve  our  present  capabilities. 

Other  funding  in  the  FY  1972  Budget  will 
help  Improve  the  readiness  of  our  existing 
forces.  The  Services  should  be  able  to  discuss 
these  Improvements  in  more  detail  when  they 
appear  before  the  Committee. 

3.  Modernization  of  U.S.  Combat  Forces  In 
FY  1972: 

Forces  that  can  be  deployed  or  used  for 
actual  combat  must  be  properly  equipped 
and  In  a  high  state  of  readiness  If  they  are 
to  be  an  effective  deterrent. 

Today,  the  operational  readiness  of  the 
Army's  active  forces  is  lower  than  we  would 
like.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
severe  personnel  Imbalances  stemming  from 
the  one-year  tour  In  Vietnam  and  by  the 
heavy  procurement  requirements  that  were 
needed  for  Vietnam — ^both  to  support  our 
own  Army  units  there  and  to  help  equip 
South  Vietnamese  units.  Army  Forces  out- 
side Vietnam  simply  have  not  been  supported 
as  well  as  have  those  In  Vietnam. 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs,  how- 
ever. The  Army  has  been  able  to  begin  de- 
livery of  several  new  weapons  systems  to  Its 
forces  outside  Vietnam,  and  its  FY  1972 
budget  request  provides  for  continuing  this 
effort.  The  Chaparral /Vulcan  air  defense  sys- 
tem, the  TOW  anti-tank  missile  system,  and 
the  Sheridan  armored  reconnaissance  ve- 
hicle are  all  being  Issued  to  Army  units  In 
Europe.  The  M-16  rifle  has  been  Issued  to 
most  active  Army  troops,  and  deliveries  to 
the  Reserve  Components  have  begun.  Other 
modern  equipment  is  being  Issued  to  the 
Reserve  Components  in  Increasing  quantities 
as  well.  Of  particular  importance  Is  the 
growing  number  of  modem  helicopters  In- 
cluded In  these  deliveries. 

Our  tactical  air  forces  also  need  to  be  Im- 
proved and  modernized  If  they  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful In  the  future  environment  In  which 
they  must  be  prepared  to  operate.  Although 
the  operational  readiness  of  these  forces  to- 
day Is  at  a  high  level  (owing  In  part  to  their 
extensive  role  in  the  Vietnam  conflict)  there 
are  a  number  of  areas  where  we  believe  the 
Increased  capabilities  of  a  modernized  force 
win  be  required.  For  example,  the  F-4  rep- 
resents technology  which  dates  back  to  the 
mid  1950's.  These  aircraft  will  not  be  able  to 
cope  with  projected  air  threats  of  the  late 
1970's  or  early  1980'8.  The  new  P-14  and  F-15 
fighters  are  designed  to  provide  the  capabil- 
ity we  will  need.  With  respect  to  close  air 
support,  we  cvurently  have  a  number  of  air- 
craft which  can  perform  this  mission.  Never- 
theless, there  Is  a  need  for  relatively  low-cost 
aircraft  specifically  designed  to  provide  a  spe- 
cialized close  air  support  role  in  the  futxire. 

There  are.  of  coxirse.  other  areas  where  our 
tactical  aircraft  Inventories  should  be  mod- 
ernized, and  they  will  be  covered  In  subse- 
quent sections  relating  to  their  missions. 

As  you  know,  our  naval  forces  are  also  In 
need  of  modernization.  Last  year,  I  advised 
the  Congress  that  if  additional  money  were 
made  available  In  the  FY  1971  Budget,  ship- 
building would  have  first  priority.  The  e3,329 
millon  shipbuilding  program  contained  In 
the  FY  1972  Budget  Is  $739  million  above  the 
FY  1971  program  and  $1.6  billion  above  the 
1966-1970  five-year  average  for  ship  con- 
struction, and  reflects  oxir  Intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  vigorous  modernization  program 
for  the  Navy. 

We  also  plan  to  accelerate  modernization 
of  our  own  active  and  reserve  land-based 
combat  forces,  particularly  with  regard  to 
capabilities  required  for  NATO.  This  modern- 
ization effort  Is  In  our  view  even  more  im- 
portant with  the  reduced  size  of  our  land 
forces. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the 
majcHT  modernlzaUoa  programs  we  are  plan- 


ning for  FY  1972.  A  summary  of  these  pro- 
grams Is  shown  on  the  following  pages.  Al- 
though programs  are  grouped  by  primary 
mission,  as  I  mentioned  earlier  many  of  the 
systems  have  Inherent  capabilities  that  per- 
mit multi-mission  utilization.  Table  10  pro- 
vides a  summary  of  major  procurement. 

SELECTED    GENERAL    PURPOSE    AND    MOBILITY    FORCES 
MODERNIZATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAMS 


Fiscal 

FlSMl 

ynr 
1972 

vMr 
1971 

pro- 

•ctual 

posed 

tundini  [ 
(million*) 

funding 

(millions) 

Ground  combat  captbilitiK: 

Continued  devslopment  and  advanced 

production    engineering   for    main 

battle  tank  (XM-803) $77  »7 

(k)ntinued  procurement  and  modifica- 
tion ol  M-60  ttnK 92  87 

Procurement  and  testing  ot  Tow  and 

Dragon  anti-tank  missues 131  103 

Procurement  ot  Lance  c.issile 31  84 

Procurement  ot  army  helicopters 145  35 

Continjed  development  and  advance 

production  engineering  for  Chey- 
enne helicopter 18  13 

Close  air  support: 

Development  ot  A-X  dose  support 

aircraft 28  47 

Procurement  ol  AV-8A  close  support 

aircraft  tor  Marine  Corps.. 86  110 

Development  and  initial  procurement 

ot  Maverxk  air-to-ground  missile..  31  87 

Air  super  or  ty  and  air  de'ense: 

Continued   procuremen.  ol   F-4  Air 

Force  tighter  aircrait 78  143 

Continued  development  ot  F-IS  air 

superiority  hghter 348  415 

Procurement  and  continued  develop- 
ment ot  F-i4  multi-mission  fighter..  995       1,034 

Procurement  ot  Phoenix  missiles 92  104 

Procuremeni  ol  improved  Hawk  and 

Chaparral  Vulcan        surface-to-air 

missile  systems 106  108 

Continued  development  ot  a  new  sur- 
tace-lo-air  missile  system. SAM-D...  83  116 

Interdiction,   reconnaissance,   and   other 
combat  airaalt: 
Continued  procurement  of  A-7  Air 

Force  attack  aircraft.... 256  208 

Financing  ot  F-lll  over-target  costs 

and  performance  testing  (includes 

24  A/C  in  fiscal  year  1971) £66  190 

Procurement  of  A-6E  and  A-7E  att»c)( 

aircraft 272  192 

Continued  development  and  procure- 
ment ol  EA-6B  electronic  warfare 

aircraft  and  E-2C  fleet  early  warning 

aircraft 300  554 

Procurement  of  RF-4C  reconnaissance 

aircraft 40  44 

Sea-control  and  naval  projectioa  ol  power 
forces: 

Additional  fundingforCVAN  68  and  69 164 

Continued  procurement  of  the  P-3C 

land-based  ASW  aircraft 166  328 

Development  and  initial  procurement 

of  S-3A  carrier-based  ASW  aircraft..  288  580 

Procurement   of    high-speed   nuclear 

attack  submarines  (b  fiscal  year 

1972:  4  fiscal  year  1971) 662  881 

Continued  development  and  limited 

procurement  ol  MK-48  torpedo 167  182 

Procurement    of     ASW     destroyers 

(7f»scalyearl972:6ftscalyearlS71).  481  599 

1    nuclear-powered    guided    missile 

frigate  (DLGN-38) 211  209 

Completion  of  funding  and  pro- 
gram   adjustment.    DLGN-38- 

class  ships 49 

Continued  devek>pmant  of  AEGIS  ship 

air  delense  system 72  100 

Development  of  Condor  and  Harpoon 

long-range,  standoff  missiles 42  56 

LHA  program  (termination  ot  program 

at  5  ships  in  fiscal  year  1972) 13  10 

Procurement  ol  Marine  Corps: 

Amphibious  assault  vehicles 41  61 

Helicopters H  21 

Procurement  of  lofistic  and  support  ships 354 

Mobility  forces: 

Funding  for  unbudgeted  prior  year 

costs  and  implementation  ol  tfie 

scientific  advisory    board   recom- 
mendation for  the  C-5A  aircraft 621  383 


A.    GBOTTKO    COMBAT    CAPABIUTT 

XM803  Tank.  In  connection  with  our  land 
forces,  the  Army's  tank  program  today  U 
focused  primarily  on  the  continued  develop- 


ment of  Its  new  main  battle  tank,  the  XM808. 
As  I  reported  to  you  last  year,  the  joint  ef- 
fort to  develop  a  single  tank  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Oermany  has  been  termi- 
nated. Since  then,  the  Army's  efforts  have 
been  directed  toward  developing  the  austere 
version — the  XM803 — with  the  goal  of  reduc- 
ing the  average  unit  production  cost  to  about 
*6(X),000  In  FY  1970  dollars.  The  program 
will  be  reviewed  as  the  development  and 
testing  progress  and  we  Intend  to  authorize 
production  only  when  we  are  sure  the  devel- 
opment is  complete  and  the  cost  acceptable. 

The  resulting  tank  would  still  have  all  of 
the  essential  characteristics  which  will  en- 
able It  to  counter  the  tanks  which  the  So- 
viets are  capable  of  producing  and  are  likely 
to  fleld  In  the  1980's:  a  152  nun  gun  capable 
of  firing  a  new  high  velocity  armor-piercing 
round  and  launching  the  Shillelagh  anti- 
tank missile,  as  well  as  spaced  armor,  low  sil- 
houette, passive  night  vision,  and  fire-on- 
the-move  capability.  But  some  of  the  less 
critical  features  have  been  either  eliminated 
or  modified  to  isave  money.  We  are  requesting 
$87  million  in  FY  1972  to  continue  develop- 
ment and  Advanced  Production  Engineering 
for  the  XM803,  which  will  Include  procure- 
ment of  second  generation  pilot  hardware, 
testing  of  components,  and  development  of 
training  devices.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
will  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  details  of 
scheduling  and  proposed  fuzuling  for  the 
XM803. 

M60  Tank.  To  continue  Improvement  and 
retrofit  of  the  M60-serles  tanks,  $46  million 
is  Included  In  the  FY  1972  Budget.  Of  this, 
$13.3  million  will  be  used  for  a  modest  prod- 
uct Improvement  program  to  upgrade  the 
M60  and  M60A1  tanks,  which  are  the  Army's 
standEtrd  tanks  today.  These  Improvements 
are  to  give  the  M60-serles  tanks  better  per- 
formance and  longer  life.  The  remainder  is 
to  apply  corrective  modifications  to  210  of 
the  M60A1E2  tanks  which  the  Army  has  pro- 
cured in  previous  years.  The  M60A1B2  is  es- 
sentially an  M60  tank  with  a  modified  turret 
and  armament  system  which  allows  It  to  fire 
both  conventional  anmiunltlon  and  the  Shil- 
lelagh antitank  missile.  Fixes  for  the  tech- 
nical dlfllcultlea  In  turret  stabilization,  which 
slowed  this  retrofit  program,  have  been  Iden- 
tified. The  Army  assures  me  that  the  testing 
of  these  fixes  Is  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

In  addition,  the  Army  plans  to  continue 
Its  procurement  of  M60A1  tank  vehicles.  The 
FY  1972  Budget  Includes  $41  million  to  pro- 
cure 90  M60A1  tanks  and  60  Bridge  Launcher 
Chassis.  This  procurement,  together  with 
the  M60A1E2  modification  program  discussed 
above,  will  keep  production  at  the  minimum 
sustaining  rate. 

Tow  and  Dragon.  To  ccnnplement  its  tank 
capability,  the  Army  is  moving  ahead  with 
procurement  of  Its  new  anti-tank  missile 
systems  for  the  infantry — Tow  and  Dragon — 
for  which  we  are  requesting  $103  million  in 
FY  1972.  The  Tow  Is  the  heavy  anti-tank 
weapon  used  by  Infantry  battalions. 

Last  year  the  Army  reevaluated  a  proposal 
to  tise  the  Shillelagh  missile  Instead  of  Tow 
in  the  Infantry  ground  mode.  In  response  to 
strong  Congressional  Interest  In  this  possi- 
bility. The  Army's  findings  were  that  Shil- 
lelagh offered  no  technical  or  operational 
advantages  over  the  Tow,  and  this  action 
would  not  promise  any  significant  cost  sav- 
ings. Furthermore,  adaptation  of  Shillelagh 
would  delay  equipping  of  NATO-orlenled 
units  with  a  new  anti-tank  system  by  three 
or  four  years.  For  this  reason,  we  decided 
last  year  to  continue  Tow  prociu'ement.  At 
the  present  time,  we  are  well  into  a  multi- 
year  procurement  program  for  this  system; 
m  FY  1972  we  plan  to  continue  buying  the 
Tow  at  the  minimum  sustaining  rate. 
Meanwhile,  the  Army  has  sufficient  prior 
year  funds  to  equip  its  forces  Ln  Germany 
and  some  of  its  forces  here  In  the  United 
States  with  the  Tow  launcher  and  a  partial 
supply  of  missiles.  The  Dragon  is  the  lighter 
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weight  anti-tank  syat«ni,  designed  to  be 
h&ndcarrled  by  our  most  forward  ground 
combat  elements.  It,  too,  la  destined  pri- 
marily for  our  European-baaed  forces.  The 
Dragon  goes  Into  Initial  production  In  FY 
1972,  and  funds  for  tbe  first  year's  Incre- 
ment are  Included  In  oxir  current  budget 
request.  The  budget  also  Includes  (4  million 
to  begin  Advance  Production  Engineering 
(APE)  for  eqvUpplng  Cobra  helicopters  to 
carry  the  Tow  missile. 

We  believe  that  our  attack  helicopter  pro- 
grams also  will  significantly  Improve  our 
antl -armor  capability. 

Lance.  Procurement  of  tbe  Lance  missile 
system  Is  planned  for  FY  1972  and  $84  mil- 
lion is  Included  for  this  purpose.  This  sys- 
tem will  replace  the  Honest  John  and 
Sergeant  system,  both  of  which  are  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  their  useful  life.  Lance 
win  have  a  primary  nuclear  as  well  as  a 
conventional  warhead  capability,  and  with 
greater  mobility  and  quicker  reaction  time, 
will  provide  our  ground  forces  in  Europe 
with  considerably  Increased  surrlvable  fire- 
power. In  addition,  these  Improved  charac- 
terlstiaB  will  allow  the  Army  to  replace  Hon- 
est John  and  Serge«mt  battalions  with  Lance 
on  a  better  than  one-for-one  ratio  that  will 
produce  significant  savings  In  manpower. 

OH-MA.  The  major  Army  aircraft  pro- 
curement planned  In  FY  1972  Is  400  OH-58A 
light  observation  helicopters,  to  replace  ob- 
solete OH-13  and  OH-33  helicopters.  These 
modem  helicopters  will  provide  battlefield 
commanders  a  significantly  greater  capabil- 
ity for  reconnaissance,  target  acquisition, 
and  command  and  control.  We  have  included 
$35  million  for  OH-58A  procurement  for  the 
final  year  of  a  multi-year  contract. 

UH-1.  No  FY  1972  funds  are  Included  for 
procurement  of  the  larger  UH-l  "Huey" 
helicopters  for  the  Army,  although  deliveries 
will  continue  through  the  period. 

Advanced  Attack  Helicopter.  The  FY  1972 
Budget  contains  funds  for  continued  de- 
Telopment  of  the  CHEYENNE  advanced  at- 
tack helicopter.  It  is  a  far  better  weapons  sys- 
tem than  the  COBRA,  and  offers  the  sort  of 
major  technological  Improvement  that  the 
Army  needs  to  Implement  Its  air  mobility 
concept.  We  have  Included  $1S  million  In  the 
budget  for  CHEYENNE  advanced  production 
engineering. 

B.    CX.OSX    Ant    STTPPOBT 

Our  combat  experience  In  Vietnam  has 
again  underlined  the  Importance  of  close 
air  support  for  ground  forces.  In  addition, 
our  new  concepts  of  air  mobile  warfare  have 
led  us  to  conclude  that  both  organically  as- 
signed attack  helicopter  gunahlps  providing 
direct  suppressive  fire  support  and  heavier 
support  In  depth  from  attack  aircraft  do 
contribute  to  this  role. 

We  are  proposing  in  the  FY  1972  Budget 
to  continue  development  of  both  the  A-X 
and  attack  helicopters  because  we  believe 
they  complement  each  other,  through  over- 
lapping zones  of  coverage  and  diverse  oper- 
ating modes.  At  the  present  time,  we  believe 
that  a  mix  of  fixed  wing  aircraft  and  hell- 
copters  permits  a  variety  of  operation  and 
deployment  possibilities,  a  factor  that  may 
become  Increasingly  Important  in  the  future. 
However,  In  view  of  the  continued  Interest 
of  the  Congress  In  this  area,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  working  group  to  evaluate  the  close 
air  support  Issue.  Their  evaluation  will  be 
complete  before  a  production  decision  Is 
made  on  either  the  CHEYENNE  or  the  A-X. 

A-X.  We  have  included  $47  million  In  the 
budget  to  continue  development  of  the  A-X, 
an  Air  Force  program  designed  to  provide  a 
modem  aircraft  to  meet  the  heavier  close 
air  support  mission.  A-X  procurement  could 
begin  In  FY  1974.  The  A-X  design  wlU  be 
chosen  using  a  competitive  prototype  pro- 
gram, in  which  a  "fly  off"  wUl  be  held  be- 


tween the  two  designs  to  determine  which 
aircraft  will  be  developed.  In  this  way,  we 
hope  to  continue  to  move  away  from  pro- 
duction based  on  paper  studies  and  toward  a 
"fiy  before  buy"  policy. 

Although  the  A-X  design  emphasizes  close 
air  support  of  our  troops,  this  aircraft  also 
will  have  the  capability  to  carry  out  Inter- 
diction missions  behind  enemy  lines,  and 
armed  escort,  reconnaissance  and  search 
operations.  The  A-X  will  increase  our  anti- 
tank capability,  thereby  providing  greater 
support  for  our  ground  forces. 

HARRIER.  Since  the  Marine  Corps  operates 
as  a  closely  Integrated  air/ground  team,  the 
AV-8A  ELARRIER  weapon  system  Is  particu- 
larly suited  to  provide  high  performance 
V/STOL  air  support.  The  FY  1972  Budget 
Includes  $110  million  to  purchase  In  the 
United  Kingdom  an  additional  30  AV-8As. 
The  HARRIER  is  a  proven  aircraft  that  has 
been  operational  with  the  Royal  Air  Force 
(RAF)  for  two  years.  Currently,  several 
HARRIERS  are  undergoing  trials  and  Initial 
squadrons  are  being  formed  In  the  U.S.  The 
RAP  and  U.S.  experience  already  acquired  In- 
dicates that  the  HARRIER  will  prove  to  be 
an  effective  and  valuable  system. 

MAVERICK.  The  MAVERICK  Is  another 
program  that  Is  of  Importance  In  providing 
Increased  capabilities  for  support  of  troops 
on  the  battlefield.  MAVERICK  Is  a  tactical 
air-to-ground  missile  for  use  by  ovir  current 
F-4  and  A-7  aircraft  against  targets  such  as 
tanks.  8M-mored  vehicles,  artillery  and  field 
fortifications.  It  has  automatic  television 
homing  gvUdance.  that  should  enable  It  to 
achieve  a  high  probability  of  killing  Its  tar- 
get. Testing  of  this  missile  has  progressed 
satisfactorily  and  we  Intend  to  begin  pro- 
curing it  In  FY  1972  for  equipping  the  tacti- 
cal forces.  We  are  requesting  $87  million  for 
this  program  In  FY  1972. 

c.  KTK  STTFKaioarrT  and  air  dctkksx 
F-4.  Near  term  modernization  of  aircraft 
for  this  role  Is  planned  through  continued 
F-4  procurement.  The  budget  Includes  $143 
million  to  buy  36  F-4  aircraft  In  FY  1972  for 
the  Air  Force.  However,  the  number  of  active 
F-4s  will  remain  at  about  1,400,  «rlth  older 
aircraft  being  transferred  to  the  reserves  as 
new  ones  are  delivered  to  modernize  this 
force. 

F-16.  We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the 
F-4  may  not  be  able  to  cope  with  future 
threats  to  air  superiority,  and  hence,  are  de- 
veloping an  all  new  fighter,  the  F-16.  In  order 
to  fulfill  oxir  future  requirements.  We  expect 
the  F-16  to  possess  a  significant  advantage 
in  maneuverability  over  future  enemy  fighter 
threats,  and  have  a  higher  overall  system  cap- 
ability. It  will  be  armed  with  short  and  me- 
dium range  missiles,  as  well  as  a  cannon.  The 
F-16  will  become  our  first-line  air  superiority 
fighter  In  the  post-1976  time  period.  The 
budget  includes  $415  million  to  continue  this 
development.  We  expect  to  begin  F-18  pro- 
curement in  FY  1973,  and  by  FY  1976  to  start 
replacing  P-4  squadrons  with  F-15  squadrons 
In  the  active  forces. 

P-14.  To  modernize  our  fighter  oriented 
naval  air  forces,  we  plan  to  replace  P-4  air- 
craft in  the  active  forces  with  F-14"8  in  the 
mld-1970's.  The  budget  contains  $228  million 
for  continued  R&D  and  $806  million  to  pro- 
cure 48  F-14  aircraft  In  FY  1972,  as  compared 
to  26  procured  In  FY  1971.  As  I  noted  last 
year,  this  Increase  In  production  rate  is  con- 
tingent on  its  performance  In  test  flights. 
While  we  believe  the  F-14  is  an  important 
development,  the  contract  was  let  in  early 
1969  and  does  not  have  some  of  the  features 
we  now  believe  necessary  for  good  manage- 
ment control.  Also,  the  crash  of  the  flrst  de- 
velopment aircraft  has  delayed  somewhat  the 
development  program.  We  are  reassessing  the 
situation  and  may  wish  to  modify  the  pro- 
gram, but  as  yet  no  modlflcatlon  program  has 
been  approved.  The  budget  also  Includes  $104 


million  to  procure  PHOENIX  missiles  for  use 
on  F-14  aircraft.  The  Navy  will  discuss  the 
entire  F-14  program  in  more  detail. 

CHAPARRAL/VULCAN.  Modernization  Is 
also  planned  for  the  ground  components 
which  contribute  to  the  air  superiorlty-alr 
defense  role.  The  Chapcural/Vulcan  system  U 
currently  being  deployed.  This  missUe/gun 
combination  helps  fill  a  void  In  the  forward 
air  defense  of  deployed  ground  forces.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Army  Is  planning  additional 
procurement  of  Improved  Hawk  missiles,  to 
provide  a  better  defense  against  electromc 
countermeasures  and  multiple  aircraft 
strikes.  Procurement  funds  of  $108  mUlion 
for  another  increment  of  each  of  these  sys- 
tems are  in  the  FY  1972  budget  request. 

SAM-D.  The  8AM-D  air  defense  system  con- 
tinues In  advanced  development,  and  good 
progress  is  l>elng  made.  This  system  Is  being 
developed  to  cope  with  the  anticipated  air 
threat  of  the  1980"s — a  threat  which  neither 
the  present  Nike  Hercules  nor  Hawk  can 
counter.  We  are  requesting  $116  million  in 
FY  1972  funds  to  continue  the  basic  SAM-D 
development  program. 

D.    INTERDICTION,    RXCONNAISSANCX,    AND   OTHER 
COMBAT  AIBCRAIT 

A-7D.  Interdiction  missions  are  fiown 
against  enemy  forces  maneuvering  behind 
their  front  lines,  and  against  the  command 
and  support  elements  In  the  rear  areas  of 
each  enemy  field  army.  We  presenUy  have  a 
variety  of  aircraft,  including  the  F-100.  F- 
106,  F-4,  A-6,  A-7,  and  F-111,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  performing  interdiction  missions.  In 
the  near  term,  A-7  and  F-lU  aircraft  will  re- 
place P-100  and  F-106  aircraft  to  modernize 
this  part  of  the  Air  Force.  We  expect  to  pro- 
cure 97  A-7D8  in  FY  1972,  for  which  $208  mil- 
lion is  Included  in  the  budget.  This  order  will 
complete  our  planned  procurement  of  A-7Ds 
and  provide  for  a  force  of  three  A-7  wings  in 
the  Air  Force. 

F-111.  We  currently  plan  that  the  number 
of  tactical  F-111  wlngi  in  the  force  will  in- 
crease to  four  by  the  end  of  FY  1972.  our 
planned  force  level  for  these  aircraft.  The 
F-111  should  provide  a  significant  Increase  In 
interdiction  capability  by  virtue  of  Its  abil- 
ity to  operate  at  night  or  during  adverse 
weather  and  fly  deep  Into  enemy  territory. 

The  Budget  Includes  $190  million  for  ad- 
ditional development.  Initial  spares,  and  for 
payment  of  prior-year  costs  needed  to  com- 
plete the  F-lll  procurement  program.  The 
Air  Force  has  tested  the  F-lXl  aircraft,  and 
believes  that  the  aircraft  now  In  the  force 
will  perform  satisfactorily.  There  are,  how- 
ever, Mark  II  Avionics  System  difficulties  in 
the  "D"  model.  The  resolution  of  these  dif- 
ficulties is  now  being  worked  out  with  the 
contractor,  and  the  Air  Force  will  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  details.  Including  both 
funding  aspects  and  program  adjustments. 
No  F-m  procurement  is  planned  beyond  FY 
1971  but  funds  are  needed  to  pay  for  air- 
craft procured  In  previous  years. 

A-6E/A-7E.  The  A-6  and  A-7  aircraft  are 
the  Navy's  principal  all-weather  and  visual 
air-to-ground  attack  aircraft.  The  latest 
series,  the  A-flE  and  A-7E,  are  expected  to 
provide  Increased  performance  over  earlier 
versions  through  improved  avionics  systems. 
Therefore,  we  have  concluded  that  A-6E  and 
A-7E  production  should  continue  In  order 
to  modernize  our  sea-based  attack  aircraft 
forces.  For  this  purpose,  the  budget  cont«Jns 
$192  mUllon  to  purchase  12  A-6E  and  24 
A-7E  aircraft  in  FY  1972. 

E-2C/EA-8B.  The  budget  Includes  $654 
million  for  continued  development  of  the 
E-2C  airborne  early  warning  and  EA-6B  elec- 
tronics countermeasure  aircraft  and  procure- 
ment of  11  E-2C8  and  19  EA-6Bs. 

RF-4C.  To  continue  modernization  of  Its 
tactical  reconnaissance  c^>abUlty,  the  Air 
Force  Is  procuring  12  RF-4C  tactical  recon- 
naissance aircraft  In  the  FY  1972  Budget,  for 
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which  $44  mUllon  Is  requested.  This  »lrei»ft 
is  equipped  with  multiple  sensors,  which  will 
permit  It  to  p«rform  all-weather  reoonnaU- 
fance. 

'   I.  SKA  COMTBOL  AND  MAVAI-  FROJECTION   OT 
POWER  FORCES 

Aircraft  Carriers.  At  tbe  end  of  FY  1972 
the  aircraft  carrier  force  will  consist  ofthe 
mTclear-powered  ENTERPRISE,  eight  FOR- 
RESTAL-class,  three  MIDWAY-class^  and 
four  older  carriers.  The  NIMTTZ  and  KSKN- 
HOWER  nuclear  carriers  have  been  lunded 
and  wlU  repUce  the  two  oldest  carriers  In  FY 
1974  and  1975.  The  Navy  now  estimates  that 
these  ships  wUl  cost  $694  mlUlon  and  $616 
million,  respectively,  for  a  total  cost  of  $184 
million  above  the  Navy's  previous  cost  es- 
timates. This  amount  has  been  Included  in 
the  FY  1972  Budget.  Navy  witnesses  will,  of 
course,  be  prepared  to  discuss  In  detail  the 
reasons  for  these  and  other  Increased  cost  ee- 
tlmates  for  ship  construction  Included  In 
the  FY  1972  Budget. 

In    1978,   our   earner   forces   wUl   average 
twenty  years  In  age  with  the  oldest  ship  38 
years.  At  that  time,  the  nuclear-powered  car- 
riers NIMITZ   and  EISENHOWER  will  have 
Joined  the  ENTERPRISE  In  the  fleet.  I  am 
convinced    that   our  responsibilities   In   the 
Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  ocean  areas  wlU  require  construction  of 
an   additional   nuclear    powered    carrier   for 
the  Navy  to  Insure  adequate  attack  carrier 
capabilities  for  the  1980'8  and  beyond.  The 
Navy  Is  currently  assessing  the  need  for  fund- 
ing to  keep  the  Industrial  base  open  with  se- 
lected long  lead  time  items  In  FY  1972.  If 
preservation  of  the  Industrial  base  should  be 
at  issue,  or  If  significant  savings  would  be 
realized,  I  vrlll  seek  funds  for  long  lead  time 
procurement  for  CVAN-70  In  FY  1972  through 
reprogrammlng   actions   or   budget   amend - 
mente,  within  our  overall  request.  This  wUl 
enable  us  to  keep  the  option  open  to  »m- 
thorize  the  next   carrier  In  FY  1973  or  FY 
1974. 

Patrol  and  ASW  Aircraft.  Land-based  ASW 
aircraft  are  our  primary  means  to  search 
broad  ocean  areas.  To  Increase  our  capability 
to  this  area,  we  are  pursxUng  a  continuing 
program  to  buy  P-3C  aircraft  to  modernize 
the  active  forces  and  transfer  earlier  model 
P-38  to  the  reserve  forces. 

In  FY  1972  we  plan  to  buy  36  P-3C  aircraft 
at  a  cost  of  $328  mllUon.  The  P-3C  contains 
ASW  equipment  similar  to  that  of  the  S-3A. 
As  they  are  replaced  In  the  active  forces, 
older  P-3A/B  aircraft  will  be  transferred  to 
the  Naval  Reserve  to  Increase  Its  effective- 
ness. 

Sea-based  ASW  aircraft  are  also  needed  to 
maintain  the  flexibility  to  meet  contingencies 
which  might  occur  out  of  range  of  avaUable 
land  bases  and  to  conduct  persistent  and 
concentrated  air  ASW  operations  around 
naval  forces  and  convoys  at  sea.  In  order  to 
Improve  ASW  capablUty,  our  sea-based  ASW 
aircraft  are  also  being  modernized.  We  are 
requesting  $207  million  In  FY  1972  for  com- 
pletion of  most  of  the  S-3A  aircraft  develop- 
ment program. 

We  also  propose  to  procure  the  flrst  13 
production  aircraft  In  FY  1972  If  flight  test- 
ing shows  that  the  aircraft  is  ready  for  pro- 
duction. We  have  Included  $373  million  In 
the  FY  1972  Budget  for  that  purpose.  If  the 
procurement  decisions  are  made  on  schedule, 
the  flrst  two  S-3A  squadrons  would  be  op- 
erational In  tbe  mld-1970'8. 

Submarines.  Important  changes  in  sub- 
marine technology  have  taken  place  In  both 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  last  ten  years,  and  have  compounded  the 
uncertainties  inherent  in  our  Judgments  of 
our  needs  for  SSNs.  However,  because  at  the 
unique  ASW  capablUtlee  of  submarines  and 
their  effectiveness  In  other  missions  as  well, 
we  believe  we  should  pursue  a  vigorous  SSN 
construction  program  In  the  near  term. 
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Therefore,  we  have  Included  $881  mllUon  in 
the  FY  1972  Budget  for  procurement  at  five 
new  "high  speed"  688-claas  SSNs,  and  for 
long  lead  time  procurement  funding  for  sub- 
marines to  be  started  In  FY  1973. 

The  MK-48  torpedo  program  Is  of  major 
importance  to  the  effectiveness  of  VS.  sub- 
marines. Because  of  early  development  prob- 
lems, the  Navy  began  a  parallel  competitive 
torpedo  development  In  1966.  There  are  now 
three  versions  of  the  torpedo,  the  MK-48-0, 
which  is  pnmartly  an  ASW  weapon;  the  In- 
dependently   developed    dual -purpose    MK- 
48-1,  and  the  dual  purpose  MK-t8-2.  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  MK-48-0.  The  Navy  plans  to 
continue  competitive  development,  test  and 
evaluation  untU  the  summer  of  1971,  when 
one  of   the   dual-pxirpose   versions  will  be 
chosen.  The  total  of  $182  million  Included 
in  the  FY  1972  Budget  wUl  essentlaUy  com- 
plete the  development  program  and  provide 
for  Initial  procurement  of  an  operational  In- 
ventory. Future  procurement  plans  will  de- 
pend on  the  version  selected  for  full  pro- 
duction. ^     ,,     . 
Fleet  Air  Defense  and  ASW  Escorts.  Much 
of  the  escort  ship  force  Is  old.  For  example, 
82  ships  in  the  planned  FY  1972  force  are 
of  World  War  II  construction.  Therefore,  an 
extensive  ahlp  construction  program  Is  in 
progress  to  modernize  this  force.  The  forty- 
six  1052-class  destroyer  escorts  previously  au- 
thorized are  entering  the  fleet:  a  mtUti-year 
contract  for  30  DD-063 -class  ships  has  been 
let-  and  two  DLQN-Se-class  ships  (the  CALI- 
Fo"rNIA  and  SOUTH  CAROIJNA)  are  under 
construction. 

Furthermore,  we  propose  to  fund  a  third 
DLON-88-claa8  ship  In  FY  1972.  This  Is  In 
addition  to  the  two  ships  of  this  class  funded 
In  FY  1970  and  FY  1971. 

The  delivery  of  the  DLON-38  Is  now  sched- 
uled for  the  mid- 1970 's  with  the  next  four 
ships  scheduled  to  be  delivered  by  the  late 
107O's.  The  Navy  now  estimates  that  the 
follow-on  DLON-38-class  ship  Included  In 
the  FY  1972  Budget  will  cost  $240  million, 
and  we  are  requesting  $195  million  to  com- 
plete Its  funding  plus  $14  million  for  long 
lead  time  Items  for  DLaN-41.  We  are  also 
including  $49  mUllon  for  DIXJN-38  program 
escalation  and  cost  growth  adjustment. 

The  Navy's  current  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  for  the  DD-96S  program  la  about  $2.7 
blUlon.  We  have  Included  $599  million  In  the 
FY  72  Budget  to  f\ind  the  next  seven  ships. 
The  flrst  ship  of  this  class  is  currently  sched- 
uled to  be  deUvered  In  FY  1976.  with  delivery 
of  all  30  ships  scheduled  to  be  completed 
m  FY  1978. 

In  total,  the  Budget  contains  about  $914 
million  of  ship  construction  funds  to  mod- 
ernize this  force. 

The  FY  1972  Budget  Includes  $100  mllUon 
to  continue  development  of  the  AEGIS  sur- 
face-to-air mlBsile  system,  which  we  expect 
WlU  Increase  our  abUlty  to  defend  naval 
forces  and  shipping  at  sea  against  mlssUe 
attacks.  The  Navy's  current  plan  is  to  com- 
plete the  technical  evaluation  of  this  system 
In  the  mid- 19708.  Also  Included  In  the  budget 
request  la  $66  mUllon  to  continue  develop- 
ing the  CONDOR  and  HARPOON  long-range 
standoff  mlasUe  systema. 

Amphibious  Lift.  Eleven  new  ships  will  be 
deUvered  In  FY  1972  and  13  older  amphibious 
assault  ships  wUl  be  retired.  This,  with  the 
exception  of  heUcopter  decks  equates  to  a 
capabUlty  to  lift  the  assault  echelcms  of 
slightly  less  than  one  and  one-third  Marine 
Amphibious  Forces.  This  wUl  permit  a  dlvl- 
slon-slzed  assault  In  one  area  while  main- 
taining the  atoUlty  to  land  a  smaller  air/ 
ground  team  elsewhere.  These  forces  wlU  be 
sufficient  to  continue  current  deployments 
of  amphihinuB  forces  In  the  Western  Pacific 
and  Mediterranean. 

By  FY  1976  aU  but  one  unit  of  the  am- 
phibious ship  force  wlU  consist  of  poet- 
World  War  n  Teasels.  Slxty-flve  wlU  be  oap*- 


ble  of  stistatned  20-knot  transits.  Five  new 
gvneral  purpose  assault  ships  (LHAs)  have 
been  funded  through  FY  1971  and  win  be 
delivered  to  the  fleet  between  FY  1974  and 
FY  1976  We  now  believe  that  only  five  LfiAs 
are  needed.  The  FT  1972  Budget  includes 
$110  mUUon  to  terminate  the  multi-year  con- 
tract, which  was  originally  for  nine  LHAs, 
and  to  reduce  the  program  to  the  five  LHAs 
required  in  the  assault  ship  mix  for  the  cur- 
rent lift  capaWUty. 

Further  improvement  In  amphibious  capa- 
bUlty In  FY  1972  wUl  be  provided  by  pro- 
curement of  460  more  LVTP-7S  (assault  am- 
phibian vehicles)  for  which  $61  mUUon  Is  re- 
quested, and  24  more  twin-engine  UH-IN 
helicopters,  with  $21  million  requested  In  the 
FY  1972  Budget  for  this  program. 

Logistics  and  Support  Ships.  The  age  of 
ovir  logistics  and  support  fleet  remains  an 
important  matter  of  concern  for  the  long 
term.  Therefore,  the  FY  1972  Budget  includes 
funds  for  consUuctlon  of  one  new  oUer,  two 
submarine  tenders,  and  three  ocean-going 
rescue  and  salvage  ships  at  a  cost  of  $354 

mUUon.  ..    T  .*♦ 

4.    Modernization    of    MobUlty    and    Lift 

Forces 

A.    STRATEGIC    AIRLIFT 

We  believe  tliat  as  presenUy  programmed, 
our  strategic  airlift  wUl  provide  adequate  re- 
sources to  meet  the  spectrum  of  deploment 
requirements  through  the  Ute  1970'b.  We  ex- 
pect about  66  C-6A  (four  sqixadrona)  and  275 
C-141    (13  squadrons)    aircraft  to  be  active 
by  the  end  of  FY  1972.  Another  16  C-6As  wUl 
be  added  in  FY  1973  to  round  out  our  mlU- 
tary  strategic  alrUft  forces.  In  a  rapid  de- 
ployment, we  also  rely  on  the  approximately 
330  commercial  aircraft  in  the  ClvU  Reserve 
Air  Fleet  (ORAF)  to  move  troops  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  woridwlde  resupply  requirements. 
The  FY  1972  Budget  Includes  $383  mUUon 
to  support  the  C-5A  program,  of  which  $357 
mlUlon  Is  for  procurement.  The  remainder 
Is  for  additional   development  work  Imple- 
menting recommendations  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  by  the  Air  Force  Scl- 
entlflc  Advisory  Board,  based  on  Its  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  C-6A  development. 

Secretary  Packard  has  informed  the  Com- 
mittee of  our  plan  for  resolving  the  C-6A 
contractual  disputes  with  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
production  program  of  81  aircraft  can  be 
completed.  He  will  discuss  that  plan  with 
you  In  detail  before  the  reformed  contract 
18  executed  and  before  the  FY  1971  "con- 
tingency ftmd"  of  $200  million  Is  obUgated 
for  expenditure. 


B.   TACnCAL   AIRUFT 

In  FY  1972.  we  wUl  complete  the  phasing 
of  the  C-130A/B  aircraft  from  the  active  to 
the  reserve  forces.  Our  active  tactical  alr- 
Uft force  wUl  consist  of  sixteen  C-130E 
squadrons,  one  skl-equlpped  C-130  squad- 
ron and  four  8TOL  (C-7/C-128)  squadrons. 
Twelve  more  C-180E'b  are  Included  In  the 
budget  at  a  cost  of  $41  mUllon.  The  8TOL 
portion  of  the  force  has  been  reduced  slg- 
niflcanUy  by  the  transfer  of  six  squadrons 
to  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force.  We  anticipate 
rebuUdlng  the  8TOL  force  (starUng  In  FY 
1973)  and  we  are  now  m  the  process  of  de- 
termining the  appropriate  replacement  air- 
craft. 

C.   SBALIFT 

The  United  States  and  Its  allies  have  sub- 
stantial seallft  assets.  However,  we  face  seri- 
ous seaUft  problems  In  executing  the  rapid 
deployment  concept  required  under  our  na- 
tional strategy  In  the  early  stages  of  a  con- 
tingency. The  only  Immediate  capabiuty 
available  to  DoD  U  the  MlUtary  Seallft  Com- 
mand Control  Fleet.  The  recently  enacted 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  wlU  provide 
additional  seallft  resources  for  use  during 
national  emergencies.  However,  we  cannot 
rely  solely  on  commerclsl  shipping  assets  to 
meet  our  deployment  needs  early  In  a  contto- 
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g«ncy  for  aeveral  rea«ona.  First,  even  with 
Presidential  requlslUonlng,  marshaUlng  com- 
mercial shlpe  dispersed  on  the  worldwide 
trade  routes  consumes  valuable  time.  If  DoD 
has  suitable  vessels  under  Its  control,  they 
can  be  reposlUoned  during  strategic  warning 
periods,  prior  to  national  mobilization.  In 
order  to  be  Immediately  available  to  deploy 
forces  to  limit  a  developing  crisis.  Such  ships 
will  be  controlled  so  as  to  facilitate  reposi- 
tioning upon  receipt  of  warning. 

A  second  reason  why  we  cannot  rely  ex- 
clusively on  commercial  ships  Is  that  too 
few  of  them  have  the  capability  to  move  the 
heavy,  outsize  unit  equipment  of  our  com- 
bat and  combat  support  forces.  The  com- 
mercial trend  Is  toward  contalnershlps  and 
other  specialized  ship  types.  Contalnershlps, 
which  now  comprise  36%  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial general  cargo  seallft  capability,  are 
projected  to  Increase  their  percentage  to 
66%  by  1976.  Such  specialized  vessels  can 
carry  resupply  cargoes,  but  are  of  Uttle  use 
In  the  early  stages  of  a  crlsU  when  unit 
equipment  must  be  rapidly  deployed  to  a 
contingency.  By  contrast,  the  commercial 
break  bulk  fleet,  which  can  lift  moat  unit 
equipment,  U  projected  to  decrease  from  224 
C-6-S-75a  equivalents  in  FY  1971  to  167  In 
1975. 

The  delay  associated  with  activating  ves- 
sels from  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet 
(NDRF)  prevents  these  resoxircea  from  meet- 
ing the  shortcomings  of  the  active  fleet  The 
first  vessels  from  the  NDRF  would  not  begin 
to  become  available  for  use  In  a  deployment 
until  approximately  30  days  after  mobiliza- 
tion, and  thus  could  not  be  used  In  the  early 
critical  periods  of  a  rapid  deployment.  More- 
over, since  virtually  all  of  these  vessels  were 
kullt  during  World  War  n.  their  value  In  the 
event  of  an  emergency  Is  Increasingly  ques- 
tionable. Because  of  this,  these  ships  are 
graduaUy  being  disposed  of  and  wlU  be 
phased  out  in  the  next  five  or  so  years. 

DoD '8   current  shipping  assets   are  quite 
limited.  In  the  mld-1970'8  without  acqulsl- 
tlon  of  new  assets,  the  DoD-controlled  stra- 
tegic seallft  force  will  be  limited  to  three 
roll-on /roll -off  vessels.  In  Ught  of  this  fact 
and  the  shortcomings  of  the  commercial  fleet 
we  are  attempting  to  obtain  ten  Multl-Pur- 
poee  Cargo  Ships   (MPS).  These  vessels  are 
specially  designed  to  be  compatible  with  unit 
equipment,  and  they  are  considered  neces- 
sary for  rapid  deployment  In  the  event  of  a 
contingency.  Recognizing  the  desirability  of 
eliminating    government    competition    with 
commercial  Interests,  w©  propose  to  acquire 
these  assets  under  long-term  chartering  ar- 
rangements  from  commercial   shipping  op- 
wators.  The  MPS's  will  be  privately  built  to 
Defense  design  speclflcatlons  with  the  DoD 
charter    contract    serving    as    the    necessary 
guarantee  to  Induce  commercial  Interest  In 
the  program.  There  would  be  no  government 
expenditure  of  funds  untu  the  vessels  are  In 
the  active  fleet.  At  that  time,  the  government 
would  make  annual  charter  hire  payments 
as  is  done  for  other  time-chartered  vessels' 
DoD  is  also  hopeful  of  obtaining  nine  shal- 
low-draft  tankers,  which  are  not  available 
commercially,    under   the   same    build   and 
charter  arrangment. 

5.    ModemlzaUon    of    the    Reserve    Com- 
ponents 

approMh  to  providing  the  forces  that  might 

^n^^^  ^  "*•  •'*"*  °'  °»*i<«'  conflict  IS 
^Q^Tftwed  reliance  on  Reserve  Zxd  N.tlona! 
Guard  forc«.  This  requires  that  we  place 
greater  emphaals  on  the  readiness  of  reserve 
component  force..  To  Improve  reserve  readl- 
neM  we  must  reoognlae  the  importance  of 
two  lnterrelat«l  factors,  mannlnrievels  and 
the  availability  of  equipment. 
nJif!!^"^  '*'*''  '''"  represent  a  continuing 
?^^^  "  ^"  "°"'  *°**«»  "«  all-voluntoS 
torce^  Currently  they  are  in  line  with  ^ 
minimum  strengths  set  by  the  Congress  for 
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the  Selected  Reserves,  except  for  some  slip- 
page in  Navy  Reserve  strength  which  the 
Navy  U  now  seeking  to  correct.  It  Is  apparent 
however,  that  the  downward  trend  In  draft 
ca^  s  wlU  have  an  effect  on  reserve  manning 
Which  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  waiting 
lists  for  entrance  Into  some  Reserve  units  are 
declining.  Our  efforts  In  FY  1972  will  be 
primarily  oriented  toward  enhancing  par- 
Uclpatlon  m  the  Reserve  and  Guard  through 
improvements  in  their  procedures  and  ad- 
?^iw*K*"°°-  "  "^^^'^  ^  ^°^-  however. 

dutv  mn,r!*^°*  ^''•"■'^  P*y  '•*^«  '°'-  active 
duty  military  personnel  also  accrues  to  Re- 
serve and  Guard  personnel,  which  will  pro- 
lJ!!f«'^'°!  ^"'P  *°  maintaining  Reserve  com- 
^M  f  f^r*^^-  In  any  case.  It  must  be 

tnZ.;^,  !^"  ^  *  °««*'  'or  ^^  and  visible 
Incentives    to    encourage    young    men    and 

Snts^  ^°'°  ""  "'"^'' '°  *^*  ^•««"«  co*"- 

r,-^^*  manning  levels  are  more  of  a  future 
problem   related    to   an   all-volunteer  force 

problem  for  Reserve  component  readiness  We 

unMl  V^"^"  *^**  *^«  «*«"^«  component 
units  are  provided  equipment  in  su^clent 

ZT'^^-  ^"^  J°  combat-servlceable^ndN 
^^,u  .^  effective  fighting  forces  upon 
mobilization.  Operational  readiness  also  re- 
quires that  equipment  be  combined  with 
realistic,  timely  drill  periods  and  tt^lnVng 
?^P"''«<1  equipping  levels  wUl  greasy  en-' 
hance  our  ability  to  train  personnel  and  thSs 
prov^e  a  basis  for  major  Increases  in^mb^ 
readiness.  The  overall  situation  in  the  Re- 

rvXbimfk^n-? "*  *?f*y  •"  "»^*  equipment 
availability  and  quality  limit  combat  readi- 
ness to  leveu  below  those  Imposed  by^. 
power  limitations.  ^  ^^ 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  improvlnu 
reserve  rwidtness  In  the  past  was  that,^for   SI 

«^tlv  whJt^'""  ^^'^  ***«'=""  *°  determine 
^^hi^B^  *  happened  to  the  funds  allocated 
W  the  Reserve  and  Guard  for  operations  and 

frTJTr^^^V,  !?***>  "^  procurement,  ^e 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  have  separate 
appropriations  for  O&M  (except  dl^T^n! 

orT.'*rii«"*  °°*  '°'  procurement  aTSl 
of  the  O&M  and  procurement  fundi  for  the 

a^SLTro'L'"*'^"  "^^'^  ^^*  ----- 

u£XV..^''^I  Slfl^^psSSeS^ 
esrtablUh  separate  Guard  anTLsei^rbudS? 
f^^^^  T^'i."'  '^*  appropriation  acco3. 
for  those  funds  which  pervlously  had  been 
mcluded  with  active  force  appLp^tSs 
Beginning   with   the   FY   1971    Budget,   t^ 

^  ^f^Z  'k'."'*  ^^  appropriations,  b^ 
i^f  ^^.  *'udgetlng  for  procurement   was 
not  esUbllshed.  Much  of  the  equipment  ^ 
vlded  to  Guard  and  Reserve  inltT  U  .^^ml 
l^t«>rvjceable   ("fall  out")    equipment  re- 
leased from  active  forces.  The  prtaclnle  of 
^hn  J*r  !<J«°«flcatlon  of  fundS'fo%e- 
habUltate    -fall    out"    equipment    has    been 
used  m  the  FY  1972  O&M^^accounts    buTS 
different  approach  Is  now  being  taken  Jrtth 
procurement  of  new  equipment.  Instea^^ 
separating  the  procurement  funds,  the  Serv- 
'^^"f  ^t-bllshlng  formal   procediL-w  ^ 
sch^ule  the  allocation  of  specific  S^UtlS 
of  new  equipment  between  the  Reserve  com! 
ponents  and  the  active  forces.  ^7!,^^ 
Should  be  fully  Implemented  by  FY  19TO 

to,^^^f^'  '"■°^™  ^  modernize  R^rve 
forces  with  more  and  better  equipment 
a.  Army    Reserves/Army   National    Guard 
Reductions    in    the    level    of    combat    to 

£'th«*tf*  ^^v*"**  consequent  reductions 
mthe  size  of  the  active  Army  are  making  It 
possible  to  replace  some  of  the  outmoded  or 
unserviceable  equipment  now  In  the  h!mSI 
™    ^^  National  Guard  and  Army  Re- 

^^jr,?J^*-"^"  «"^*"''  equipment. 
Progress  is  being  made  in  increasing  equip- 
ping leveu,  but  much  more  Isltm  n^S 
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It  Is  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  1970  the 
Army  Reserve  components  had  on  hand 
about  »1.6  billion  worth  of  combat  srevlce- 
able  equipment,  as  against  mobilization  re- 
quirements of  about  $6.1  bUllon,  and,  within 
that  amount,  training  requirements  of  »3  a 
bUllon  in  equipment.  In  the  FY  1965-69  pe- 
riod the  equipment  inventory  actually  de- 
clined slightly.  FY  1970  was  the  first  year  of 
our  new  Initiative  to  Improve  Reserve  equip- 
ping, and  about  $300  million  of  serviceable 
equipment  was  issued  to  Reserve  compo- 
nent units  in  that  year.  We  estimate  that 
between  $450  and  $600  million  in  equipment 
wlu  be  provided  in  FY  1971.  and  at  least 
$600  million  more  In  FY  1972. 

About  $200  mUllon  of  the  FY  1972  total  of 
$500  miuion  wUl  come  from  equipment  In 
depot  stocks  that  U  in  need  of  repair  The 
FY  1972  Budget  Includes  $50  million  to  re- 
habUltate  this  equipment.  Those  depot 
stocks  are  an  important  potential  source  of 
equipment  for  the  Reserve  forces.  Because 
of  shortages  of  funds,  however,  it  was  largely 
untapped  in  FY  1970  and  1971.  We  hope  to 
obtain  up  to  $1  billion  in  equipment  from 

lS7l-T7rperrod'.^''  ^""^  '°''='*  "^  ^^^  ^ 
One  specific  indication  of  progress  In 
equipping  levels  Is  that  ten  brigades  are 
earmarked  in  our  plans  for  early  deployment 
in  the  event  of  a  major  contingency,  and 
they  are  expected  to  have  80%  o;  their  fuU 
equipment  allowances  by  the  end  of  1971 
The  80%  level  U  the  amount  authorized  for 
training  purpoaas  prior  to  mobUlzatlon  (the 

wnZ^'^J'^  "-^^^^  ^"^^  equipment  allowance 
would  be  maintained  in  depot  stocks  ear- 
marked  for  their  use  in  the  event  of  mo- 
iJi^^^nL^"^**^^  *^«  80%  equipping 
fnit^.  ^,.*  '^^°'  "^P  forward  for  th^l 
ui^ts.  It  will  contribute  to  completion  of 

!»f  .     !^  "*^  *"**  preparations  they  need  to 
attain  the  desired  state  of  readiness. 

An  example  of  Improvement  in  the  types 
and  quantities  of  equipment  now  being  Is- 
Jk!;  ^  ^™^  Reserve  and  Guard  units  is 
that  the  first  M-60  tanks  are  arriving  this 

F^"ifl7,  „nV^°  ^7^^  ^*  ^^  P'°'l^ed  in 
f^  1971  and  over  150  more  in  FY  1972  Rifles 

■"i^r^^^i  another  important  item,  and  300.- 
^.^'^^  "***  ^-^^  "e  ^'ng  issued  this 
^.?  yef-<:on8lderably  more  than  was  an- 
ticipated a  year  ago.  The  Army  Reserve  com- 
ponent  aviation  units  are  receiving  the  flrst 
u  nr^'  °5  ^-^  heUcopters.  and  the  Ar^y 
is  programing  heavy  lift  heUcopters  for  the 
Reserves.  In  summary,  we  have  made  real 
progress  In  raising  the  equipment  level  In 
the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard 
and  in  supplying  them  several  types  of  mod- 

^rrt"!  ?"*°.*  ''"*  ^^  recognize  that  much 
more  still  needs  to  be  done.  ^^y-a 

In  addition  to  improving  Army  Reserve 
t^n^*t"T'  """^  equipment,  we  S^aUo 
trying  to  improve  their  readiness  with  vari- 
ous types  of  association  between  Reserve 
component    units   and   active   ArmyTorces 

™nt^''V7f  "^  '°  "'^*'''«  ^»^«  Reserve  com-' 
ponent  unit  to  train  with  the  active  unit  and 
to  become  familiar  with  the  latter's  equip- 
ment and  methods  of  operation.  The  R^rve 

niZl'^r*,""'*  ^  "*"  °^  •*«  fuu^m! 
bit  th„  «'  ''°",^*  -^rvlceable  equipment, 
but  the  Reserve/Active  association  will  per- 
mit personnel  to  become  familiar  with  newer 
^  rt^'v.r^'n*^.*'^  °'  equipment  that 
P^neruS.  """*"'''  "^  ^^«  ««--«  <=«- 

R^s^rJ^^^"^  *"  '^^''^^y  ^  integrate  the 
Reserve  component  unit  with  the  active  unit 

Sr  Of  o.^ST'  'if »  ^'""^  evaluated,  a  num- 
«r/„^  ?  ^  t°**  Reserve  battalions  are  as- 
signed to  round  out  two  NATO-oriented  dlvl- 

divisions.  We  are  also  examlnlnc  the  dqs. 

S*lit°h  irrr?«  ''^  ^tlre'^s^rve?,^: 
gade  w  th  the  training  exercises  and  deploy- 
ment plans  of  an  active  division 
In  addition  to  these  efforts,  we  are  alao 
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porsuing  more  lunitad  r«Riu  of  asaboiatlon. 

Units  which  have  achieved  company  level 
readiness  in  Army  training  tasts  (I.e.,  their 
training  and  equipment  is  up  to  the  level 
needed  to  function  as  a  unit  In  combat)  may 
then  participate  In  active  Army  exercises  in 
order  to  measure  their  capabUltles  against 
those  of  active  units.  Moreover,  the  Con- 
tinental Army  Command  has  Implemented  a 
program  m  which  company-size  Reserve  com- 
ponent units  conduct  training  with  Army 
units  at  nearby  active  installations.  The 
Army  Materiel  Command  Is  pursuing  a  simi- 
lar program  lor  Reserve  component  combat 
service  support  units. 

8.   AIB  rORCX   KSSKKVX/Ani  NATIONAL  GUASO 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National 
Guard  Include  some  of  oiu*  most  capable  cmd 
ready  forces.  Units  of  the  APR  and  ANG  are 
engaged  dally  in  air  defense,  air  refueling, 
and  airlift  missions  In  support  of  the  active 
forces,  and  many  of  them  are  capable  of 
rapid  response  In  the  event  of  need.  The 
major  problem  they  face  Involves  the  quality 
of  the  aircraft  and  equipment  they  are  oper- 
ating. They  need  to  replace  obsolete  aircraft 
such  as  the  P-84,  C-119,  and  C-124  with 
newer  and  more  capable  F-48,  F-lOSs  and 
C-130S.  While  the  primary  need  Is  for  better 
aircraft,  we  are  also  considering  the  adoption 
or  extension  of  certain  concepts  for  improv- 
ing APR/ ANG  utilization  and  effectiveness. 
These  include  giving  tactical  and  fighter  in- 
terceptor units  dual  mission  assignments, 
relying  even  more  on  ANG  units  for  conti- 
nental air  defense,  and  expanding  'ose  of  the 
associate  unit  concept  which  has  proved 
quite  successful  in  the  airlift  forces. 

Fighter  and  Attack  Forces.  Turning  to  the 
specifics  of  modernization,  the  ANG  fighter/ 
attack  forces  are  currently  scheduled  to  re- 
ceive from  the  active  forces  a  considerable 
niunber  of  better  aircraft  In  the  FY  1972- 
1976  period.  Including  F-4.  P-106,  and  F-lOO 
aircraft  to  replace  older  models  such  as  P- 
84s  and  P-104S.  With  the  phaseout  of  obso- 
lete aircraft  and  re-equlpplng  of  some  squad- 
rons, plus  units  being  converted  from  other 
missions,  the  ANG  will  achieve  a  significant 
Increase  In  capability.  Under  ciirrent  plans, 
the  fighter  forces  at  the  end  of  FY  1972  wUl 
have  six  squadrons  of  F-lOSs.  one  of  P-104s, 
and  one  of  F--I8.  The  attack  forces  will  In- 
clude 18  F-lOO  squadrons  and  two  A-37 
units.  In  the  years  after  FY  1972,  the  num- 
ber of  fighter  squadrons  Is  not  currently 
scheduled  to  Increase,  but  the  capabilities  of 
this  force  will  be  further  expanded  as  P-lOSs 
and  P-4s  become  available  from  the  active 
forces  to  replace  P-lOOs  and  P-104s. 

Reconnaissance  and  Special  Operations 
Forces.  The  Air  National  Guard  tactical  re- 
connaissance force  will  also  receive  better 
aircraft  In  FY  1971  and  1972.  The  units 
equipped  with  RB-57  and  RP-84  aircraft  will 
be  converted  to  RP-4  and  RP-101  aircraft, 
and  the  ANG  will  maintain  a  force  of  4  RF-4 
and  7  RF-101  squadrons  for  the  next  several 
years. 

In  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  Special  Opera- 
tions Force  (SOP)  units  wUl  be  modernized 
and  tactical  air  control  units  converted  to 
the  SOP  mission  as  A-37  aircraft  become 
available  from  the  active  forces.  The  APR 
plana  to  form  four  A-S7  squadrons  in  FY 
1971  and  1972. 

Air  Defense.  Modernization  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  air  defense  forces  Is  continuing 
In  FY  1971  as  the  last  three  squadrons  of 
F-101  aircraft  are  released  from  the  active 
forces.  With  these  aircraft  the  ANG  will  then 
have  a  total  of  6  P-101  and  10  F-102  squad- 
rons. The  current  plan  Is  to  maintain  this 
force  for  the  next  several  years  until  F-106 
alreraft  become  available  from  the  active 
forces.  We  are,  however,  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  assigning  this  force  greater  re- 
sponsibility for  performance  of  the  continen- 
tal air  defense  mission. 


AlrtWt  Forces.  The  APR  and  ANO  airlift 
forces  are  being  modernized  as  C-1198  and 
many  of  the  C-124'8  are  replaced  with  C-130A 
and  B  alreraft.  In  FY  1972  we  will  have  18 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  11  Air  National  Guard 
units  equipped  with  C-130  aircraft,  giving 
us  a  very  capable  Reserve  tactical  airlift  ca- 
pability. We  will  also  complete  formation  of  a 
13th  and  final  C-141  reserve  associate  unit 
and  the  flrst  two  C-5A  reserve  associate  units 
by  the  end  of  FY  1972.  The  associate  unit 
program  has  worked  quite  well,  and  we  now 
plan  to  form  two  more  C-6  units  In  FY  1973. 
This  will  mean  that  for  each  active  C-141  and 
C-5  squadron  there  will  be  an  APR  associate 
unit  which  could  augment  Its  capabilities 
If  needed. 

C.  NAVT  AND  MAaiNE  CORPS  RESESVK 

Fighter  and  Attack  Forces.  During  the  past 
two  years  the  Navy  Reserve  attack  carrier  air 
squadrons  have  been  reorganized,  and  their 
aircraft  upgraded.  Prior  to  that  time  these 
units  did  not  have  combat  serviceable  air- 
craft, and  they  could  contribute  In  a  combat 
situation  only  by  augmenting  active  forees 
with  filler  personnel.  The  Navy  Reserve's 
fighter  and  attack  squadrons,  together  with 
supporting  units,  have  now  been  equipped 
with  combat  serviceable  aircraft  and  orga- 
nized Into  2  attack  carrier  air  wings.  These 
squadrons  are  now  being  upgraded  to  com- 
bat deployable  status. 

The  carrier  air  wings  will  continue  to 
modernize  their  aircraft  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  later  model  and  type  aircraft  In  FY 
1971  and  1972.  One  more  F-8  squadron  will 
be  formed,  and  three  A-4  squadrons  will  be 
equipped  with  A-7s.  In  addition,  as  F-4s  be- 
come available  they  will  replace  F-8s  In  the 
reserve  Inventory.  The  Navy  now  expects  to 
convert  four  P-8  squadrons  to  F-4  aircraft 
by  the  mld-1970'8. 

Marine  Corps  Reserve  air  units  have  also 
been  upgraded  in  the  past  year.  The  Reserve 
has  received  combat  serviceable  A-4Cs  to 
replace  obsolete  older  model  A-4s  and  older 
model  F-Ss  have  also  been  modernized.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  Reserve  Aircraft  Wing 
has  received  18  CH-46  helicopters  and  should 
receive  an  additional  18  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  In  addition,  by  the  end  of  FY 
1972.  the  Marine  Reserve  Aircraft  Wing  Is  ex- 
pected to  have  received  Its  full  complement 
of  24  CH^3s  and  12  UH-1  helicopters. 

ASW  and  Surface  Forces.  The  Reserve  ASW 
aircraft  units  have  also  been  reorganized  and 
upgraded  to  combat  deployable  status,  in  the 
same  way  as  was  done  with  the  attack  car- 
rier air  wings.  The  carrier-based  ASW  squad- 
rons have  been  re-equipped  with  serviceable 
aircraft  and  organized  into  two  groups.  A 
training  carrier  Is  being  used  to  train  and 
qualify  them  as  deployable  units. 

The  Navy  Reserve's  land-based  ASW  patro' 
squadrons  are  also  being  upgraded  and  pro 
vlded  with  more  capable  aircraft.  The  ten 
P-2  squadrons  are  being  re-equlpped  with 
serviceable,  later  model  P-28,  and  In  FY  1971 , 
two  new  squadrons  are  being  formed  with 
more  capable  P-3A  aircraft  released  from  the 
active  forces.  As  the  active  force  is  modern- 
ized with  new  P-3C  aircraft,  more  of  the 
P-3AS  will  be  transferred  to  the  Reserves  to 
replace  P-2s. 

Some  Improvements  are  also  being  made  In 
naval  reserve  surface  ships,  which  consist 
primarily  of  destroyer  types  and  minesweep- 
ers. As  we  all  know,  the  Navy's  active  fleet 
escort  force  Is  old  and  In  great  need  of  mod- 
ernization, but  the  reductions  in  recent  years 
have  meant  that  the  Reserve  could  obtain 
some  more  capable,  albeit  old,  destroyers. 
By  the  end  of  FY  1973  all  of  the  cvurent  de- 
stroyers wlU  have  been  replaced  by  ships 
which  have  been  at  least  partially  modern- 
ized. In  addition,  the  Navy's  decision  to 
cancel  Its  modernization  program  for  ocean 
minesweepers  (M80)  will  permit  some  of 
these  ships  to  be  transferred  to  the  Reserve. 
Four  MSOs  will  be  provided  In  FY  1972,  and 
more  may  be  available  subsequently. 


B.    SUBTHXATER    AND    LOCALXZaO)    PROGRAMS    FOR 
DITBXRKIfCR 

"No  President  can  guarantee  that  future 
conflicts  will  never  Involve  American  per- 
sonnel— buit  In  some  theaters  the  threshold 
of  Involvement  will  be  raised  and  in  some 
Instances  Involvement  will  be  much  more 
unlikely." 

(President's  Foreign  Policy  Report  to  Con- 
gress, February  26,  1971) 
We  must  face  the  prospect  that  conflicts 
running  from  localized  insurgency  or  guer- 
rilla warfare  to  the  type  of  conventional 
attack  which  North  Korea  Itself  could 
mount  against  South  Korea  will  continue 
to  threaten  the  security  of  our  friends  and 
aUies  throtigh  the  1970's.  We  have  chosen 
to  discuss  such  potential  conflict  separately 
from  large-scale  confilct  directly  Involving 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact,  or  the 
Chinese  Peoples'  Republic.  Such  a  distinc- 
tion between  theater  and  sub-theater  con- 
flict may  be  considered  artificial  by  some, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  an  Intense  local- 
ized conflict  such  as  the  war  In  Southeast 
Asia.  It  Is  Important,  however,  because  un- 
der the  Nixon  Doctrine,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  Program,  we  believe  that 
our  allies  can  and  must  increasingly  bear  the 
primary  burden  for  planning  to  cope  with 
sub-theater  and  localized  conflicts. 

However,  as  we  move  in  this  direction 
under  President  Nixon's  Strategy  for  Peace, 
there  may  be  situations  where  only  U.S.  ca- 
pabilities would  provide  the  flexibility  of  ac- 
tion which  may  be  necessary  in  the  future. 
Earlier,  I  noted  the  U.S.  f>:.rces  which  could 
be  deployed  In  FY  1972  to  respond  to  intense 
conflict  in  Korea.  Let  me  now  turn  to  another 
type  of  possible  response — U.8.  forces  which 
could  be  made  available  for  minor  contin- 
gencies In  a  short  period  of  time. 

1.  U.S.  Capabilities  for  Quick  Response. 
In  some  situations,  timeliness  of  response 
or  presence  could  be  a  much  more  important 
consideration  than  the  maximum  force  that 
could  be  deployed  In,  say,  60  or  90  days. 

Depending  on  the  circximstances  and  area, 
the  quick  response   forces  could  be  drawn 
from    the    forward-deployed    Fleet    Marine 
Forces  In  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Med.ter- 
ranean,  82d  Airborne  Division  In  the  U.S.,  a 
brigade  of  the  26th  Infantry  Division  in  Ha- 
waii, or  the  8th  Infantry  Division  In  Europe. 
In  addition,  other  ready  brigades  or  battal- 
ions  are   available   to  theatre   commanders. 
Backing  up  these  forces  are  the  Marine  dl- 
vlslon/wlng   teams    on    both    the   east   and 
west  coasts  and  one  brigade  on  Hawaii,  with 
its  integral  air  support.  All  are  ready  to  de- 
ploy on  a  few  hours  or  days  notice  using 
available  lift.  Other  tactical  aircraft  could 
be  provided  from  the  forward-deployed  air- 
craft carrlere  and  Air  Force  squadrons,  or 
from  UJ3.  based  aircraft  carrlere  or  tactical 
air  squadrons  that  can  deploy  very  repldly. 
The  ability  of  naval  forces  to  operate  at 
sea  near  potential  trouble  spots  also  provides 
a  special  capability  for  response  and  flexible 
presence.    E)eployments    of    the    Sixth    and 
Seventh  Fleets  Include  not  only  the  aircraft 
carrlere  and  the  amphlbloxis  assault  capa- 
bilities already  mentioned,  but  also  a  large 
number  of  escort  shlpe  and  patrol  aircraft. 
In   addition,  the   current  nucleus  of  small 
combatant  craft  (Past  Patrol  Boats,  Medium 
and  Light  SEAL  Support  Craft,  etc.),  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  creating  a  coastal  and  river 
patrol  force  should  clrciunstances  again  war- 
rant such  a  force. 

Although  the  rapid  deployment  capabilities 
of  U.S.  forces  are  substantial,  our  goal  U  to 
minimize  the  need  for  such  deployments  In 
the  future — by  helping  our  allies  to  build 
their  own  mUitary  capabilities  against  local- 
ized aggression  Into  self-reliant  capabilities. 
As  we  proceed  In  this  direction,  we  will  also 
be  considering  modifications  to  our  own 
forces,  modifications  which  will  enhance 
their  complementary  role,  rather  than  a  sup- 
planting role. 
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Security  Aitistance 
On  a  luttlonal  basU.  security  uolstance  can 
be  vlewe<l  from  aJlghtly  different  perspectlvee, 
depending  on  the  area  and  type  of  assistance 
Involved.  For  example,  with  regard  to  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area,  our 
Btrong  commitment  to  NATO  requires  that 
our  security  assistance  planning  be  closely 
Integrated  with  overall  NATO  plans  for  fu- 
ture forces.  In  general,  seciulty  assistance  re- 
quirements are  to  help  those  less  capable 
countries  fulOU  their  role  In  NATO  defense 
plans,  as  well  as  to  provide  an  element  of 
stability  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  In  the 
face  of  Increased  Soviet  activity  In  the  region. 
As  1  noted  In  my  report  last  year,  foreign 
military  sales  provide  a  means  to  help  more 
developed  recipient  countries,  who  can  sup- 
port financially  a  larger  share  of  their  own 
security  burden,  but  do  not  have  sufficient 
or  modern  material  available  In  country. 
Thus,  in  the  general  European  area,  where 
national  economies  are  generally  stronger, 
most  of  our  assistance  takes  the  form  of  cash 
and  credit  sales.  This  situation  does  not  exist 
in  Asia,  however,  and  In  that  area,  grant  aid 
is  generally  emphasized. 

In  the  Pacific  and  Asia,  just  as  in  Europe, 
ova  assistance  programs  must  also  be  planned 
in  consonance  with  our  own  force  programs, 
but  In  a  different  sense.  As  we  proceed  with 
Vletnamlzatlon  and  implementing  the  Nixon 
Doctrine,  we  seek  to  replace  some  of  our  past 
military  presence  with  stronger  local  capa- 
bilities, rather  than  Just  Improving  indige- 
nous forces  which  complement  our  own  re- 
Ulned  capabilities. 

Many  people  are  not  aware  of  the  magni- 
tude of  U.S.  mllltAry  force  reductions  In  the 
entire  Asian  area.  In  the  past  a  years  we  have 
announced  plana  to  withdraw  and  reduce  au- 
thorized military  strength  In  Asia  by  ap- 
proximately 326,000.  Besides  the  troop  rede- 
ployments from  Vietnam,  this  flgiu-e  includes 
reductions  in  Japan.  Okinawa,  Thailand,  the 
PhUlpplnes.  and  Korea.  U.S.  military  presence 
in  this  area  Is  going  down,  not  up.  It  is  being 
replaced  by  Improved  capabilities  of  nations 
in  this  area,  both  through  their  own  efforts 
and  throiigh  the  assistance  which  we  are  pro- 
viding them. 

In  Vietnam,  as  I  noted  earlier  when  dis- 
cussing Vletnamlzatlon.  the  RVNAP  Is  pick- 
ing up  the  burden  which  we  had  assumed 
during  our  buildup.  Because  we  are  actively 
engaged  in  conflict  in  this  area,  and  our 
planning  and  operations  are  Integrated, 
funding  military  assistance  through  the  De- 
fense Budget  Is  both  sensible  and  proper. 

In  Korea,  where  the  Koreans  are  also  as- 
sxuning  more  responsiblUtlea,  we  are  proceed- 
ing at  a  different  pace  and  using  different 
means  for  assistance.  In  this  situation,  we 
hope,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
to  fund  the  Korean  force  modernization 
through  the  grant  aid  program  over  the  next 
several  years. 

Limited  fund  avallabUlty  in  the  past  has 
prevented  our  aUocating  to  Korea  much  more 
than  the  funds  necessary  for  support  of  the 
operations  and  maintenance  coets  of  its  forces 
in  being.  We  have  been  unable  to  make  an 
adequate  Investment  in  the  replacement  of 
obsolescent  equipment,  and  this  has  Impeded 
the  development  of  maxlmiun  combat  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  9160  million  requested  and  provided 
in  the  foreign  aid  supplemental  legislation 
last  fall  marks  an  Important  step  toward 
effective  implementation  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine in  Korea.  It  will  begin  a  tailored  force 
modernization  for  South  Korean  armed 
forces.  This  modernization  program,  which 
was  developed  in  detailed  planning  with  the 
Koreans,  will  strengthen  their  forces  so  that 
we  may  proceed  with  the  planned  reduction 
of  US  troops  without  weakening  the  de- 
fense picture  essential  to  deter  North  Korean 
aggreoslon. 


Although  the  amounts  involved  for  Korean 
Armed  Porces  modernization  are  admittedly 
substantial,  they  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  savings  which  will  result  from  the  cur- 
rent planned  reduction  of  UJ9.  forces.  Total 
net  savings— that  la,  UjS.  withdrawal  and 
de«tctlvatlon  savings  miniu  incremental  Ko- 
rean modernization  costs — could  amount  to 
about  (460  million  over  a  flve-year  period. 
This  Is  not  only  good  economy  but,  even 
more  Important,  a  long  stride  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  key  goal  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine — 
that  of  greater  sharing  of  the  defense  burden 
with  our  allies. 

We  would  hope  to  structure  o\a  security 
assistance  funding  to  contribute  to  regional 
security  arrangements.  While  few  countries 
by  themselves  can  develop  a  self-defense 
capability  against  the  full  range  of  possible 
threats,  several  working  in  concert  can  pre- 
sent a  united  front  to  deter  aggression.  Al- 
though every  country  has  a  legitimate  right 
to  be  prepared  to  defend  Itself,  a  careful 
balance  must  be  struck  between  dollars  spent 
for  defense  and  dollars  spwnt  to  Improve  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Regional  arrangements 
can  avoid  expensive  redundancy  In  defense 
procurement,  eepeclally  in  costly  air  and 
naval  weapons  systems. 

As  the  President  noted  last  month,  the 
Japanese  have  aimounced  plans  for  con- 
tinuing qualltaUve  improvements  in  their 
self-defense  forces,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  provide  for  substantially  all  of  their  con- 
ventional defense  requirements. 

Of  course,  such  changes  In  the  forces  of 
our  friends  and  allies  cannot  take  place  over- 
night, and  Just  as  is  the  case  for  the  long 
leadtlmes  required  to  develop  new  defense 
weapons  systems,  there  Is  leadtlme  associated 
with  a  shifting  of  the  burdens  of  security. 
And  as  the  Preeident  ao  emphatically  pointed 
out  In  his  Foreign  Policy  Report,  the  method 
is  crucial.  Developing  additional  capabUity 
does  take  time.  In  certain  Instances  such  as 
In  Cambodia,  where  the  need  is  urgent  and 
the  types  of  material  required  are  obvious, 
we  can  provide  a  much  quicker  response. 
Small  arms  and  ammunition  to  equip  friends 
who  are  Involved  in  conflict  can  be  accom- 
plished relatively  quickly,  but  long-range 
programs  to  develop  appropriate  local  ca- 
pabilities require  deUlled  planning  and  con- 
sultation, because  much  more  than  Just  the 
strict  military  aspects  must  be  considered. 
We  have  taken  steps  to  Improve  this  plan- 
ning process  by  t>eglnning  to  develop  inte- 
grated country  program-budgets. 

In  the  interim,  it  is  essential  that  ova 
friends  and  allies  understand  that  the  United 
States  will  live  up  to  its  conmiitments  and 
continue  to  support  them.  Thus,  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  Implement  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  both 
timing  and  balance  are  critical  concerns.  We 
must  maintain  our  strength  as  a  complement 
to  the  growing  regional  strength  of  our 
friends  and  allies  in  Asia  and  use  this 
strength  if  necessary  to  assist  them  In  their 
efforts  to  provide  for  their  own  security  until 
such  time  as  they  reach  self-aufflclenoy. 


U.S.  RELATIONS  WITH  CHILE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  in  a  period  of  decision  in  our  rela- 
tions with  ChDe.  The  crucial  impending 
decisions  are  going  to  be  made  by  the 
Chilean  Oovemment.  and  they  will  leave 
a  lasting  impression  on  relations  between 
our  two  nations. 

Today.  I  want  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  question  of  Chile's 
proposed  confiscation  of  American  cop- 
per company  assets. 

When  another  nation  makes  such 
hostile  moves  against  American  firms. 


too  many  Americans  complacently  view 
the  matter  as  strictly  a  problem  for  the 
affected  companies.  Even  if  the  com- 
panies were  the  only  American  entities 
affected,  that  would  still  be  no  Justifica- 
tion for  complacency.  All  Americans 
have  a  stake  in  the  health  of  American 
industry. 

But  the  important  point  is  that  Amer- 
icans can  be  injured  In  two  other  ways 
when  a  foreign  nation  takes  actions 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  American 
enterprises. 

First,  American  taxpayers  have  made 
an  investment  in  some  oversetu  (H>era- 
tlons  of  American  firms.  If  these  firms 
are  confiscated,  the  American  taxpayers' 
investment  is  confiscated. 

Second,  the  reason  American  policy 
has  invested  tax  revenues  in  the  task  of 
helping  industrialize  underdeveloped  na- 
tions like  Chile  is  tliat  we  believe  It  is 
both  prudent  and  moraUy  important  for 
us  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  nations 
embarking  on  economic  development. 

Let  me  explain  how  these  two  factors 
are  involved  in  the  question  of  Chile's 
proposed  moves  against  American  cop- 
per companies. 

Since  1946  the  U.S.  Gtovemment  has 
extended  over  $1.7  billion  in  aid  to  Chile. 
Of  this  amount,  nearly  $1  billion  in  loans 
is  still  outstanding.  Moreover,  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  has  also  insured 
against  expropriation  and  war  risk  over 
$350  million  in  private  loans  by  American 
investors,  Just  for  copper  expansion 
alone.  Thousands  of  new  jobs  have  been 
created  in  Chile  through  these  and  ear- 
lier American  investments. 

But  now,  the  new  Chilean  government 
of  President  Salvador  Allende  proposes 
to  confiscate  all  American  copper  com- 
pany assets  in  Chile,  along  with  several 
other  American  companies.  The  mines 
themselves  are  to  be  seized  with  no  pre- 
tense of  repayment.  The  alleged  com- 
pensation for  the  other  facilities  and 
equipment  is  theoretical  only  and  has  no 
substance.  It  would  Involve  payment  in 
30  year  Chilean  bonds  at  3  percent  in- 
terest. But  Chile  currently  has  a  30  per- 
cent per  year  rate  of  inflation,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  the  policies 
of  the  Allende  government  will  Improve 
the  situation.  This  means  that  the  pro- 
posed restitution  for  confiscation  will  be 
nugatory  for  mines  and  plants  and  all 
other  facilities. 

The  U.S.  taxpayers  will  lose  along  with 
the  companies  through  such  a  violation 
of  international  due  process.  They  will 
lose  $350  million  of  insured  loans,  ex- 
tended to  expand  copper  production  by 
American  companies  in  Chile.  There  is 
only  $54  million  available  in  the  reserves 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration, our  Federal  lending  and  Insur- 
ing agency. 

Thus  the  American  taxpayers  are  going 
to  get  stuck  with  a  bill  of  an  added  $300 
million  to  pay  for  this  planned  violation 
by  the  Chilean  government  both  of  in- 
ternational law  and  of  solemn  contracts. 
On  February  22  the  Washington  Dally 
News  published  a  thoughtful  editorial  on 
the  problem  of  protecting  foreign  invest- 
ments. 
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Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
ponder  the  important  questions  Involved 
in  Chile's  proposals,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
theRKCORo. 

There  being  no  obJectl(Mi,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcomd, 
as  follows: 

PBOTECTXMO  POBKIGN  iNVBSTMUfTS 

Most  people,  if  they  think  at  all  about 
Chile's  threat  to  confiscate  U.S.-ovned  cop- 
per mines,  tend  to  view  the  matter  a«  be- 
tween a  foreign  country  and  rich  companies 
and  their  stockholders. 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  R-N.Y.,  has  per- 
formed a  service  by  reminding  that  another 
set  of  toes  can  get  tramped  on  In  the 
process — tboee  of  American  taxpayers. 

Three  copper  companies — Anaconda,  Ken- 
necott  and  Cerro — have  about  9700  million 
invested  in  Chilean  mines,  some  of  the 
largest  and  richest  In  the  world.  There  is 
no  question  that  they  will  be  nationalized. 
President  Salvador  Allende,  a  Marxist,  was 
elected  on  such  a  platform.  The  question  is 
whether  he  will  pay  compensation  or  stage 
a  confiscatory  takeover. 

If  the  companies  don't  get  proper  compen- 
sation, which  is  quite  possible,  something 
called  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration is  in  trouble.  It's  a  little  known 
Federal  agency,  set  up  to  encourage  private 
Investment  in  developing  countries.  It  has 
sold  the  copper  companies  about  9360  mil- 
lion in  insurance  against  expropriation. 

The  OP.I.C,  however,  has  reserves  of  only 
964  million.  Thus,  if  the  Chilean  situation 
turns  sour,  the  U.S.  Congress — another  way 
of  saying  all  of  us  taxpayers — will  have  to 
put  up  more  millions  to  save  the  insurance 
agency  from  default. 

In  fiscal  1070  alone,  O.P.I.C.  issued  more 
than  91.4  billion  in  insiu-ance  on  XJS.  over- 
seas Investments.  This  suggests  that  the  tax- 
payer can  be  hurt  by  the  spreading  habit  of 
confiscating  American  property.  It  could  lead 
to  an  unpleasant  new  game — they  aeize,  we 
pay. 

Recently,  Sen.  Javlts  correctly  pointed  out 
that  expropriations  in  Chile  would  not  only 
hit  U.S.  Interests.  They  would  also  harm 
Chile's  economy  and  frighten  off  needed  pri- 
vate Investment  elsewhere  In  Latin  America 

The  senator  urges  setting  up  an  inter- 
national body  to  assure  fair  treatment  of 
foreign  capital— "a  GA.T.T.  for  investment." 
His  reference  was  to  the  80-natlon  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  en- 
forces a  code  of  good  behavior  In  Inter- 
national trade. 

A  similar  body  foe  foreign  investment  could 
"mitigate  trends  toward  destructive  eco- 
nomic irratlonaUsm,"  Sen.  Javlts  contends. 

We  wonder  If  his  Idea  Is  getting  the  at- 
tention It  deserves  in  the  White  House. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  B.  RIVERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  no 
man  lives  so  well  as  he  who  Uvea  for 
others. 

The  death  of  Arthur  B.  Rivers  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C,  ended  a  Ufe  that  had  been 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  oif  the  citi- 
zens of  our  State. 

Mr.  Rivers  served  for  28  years  as  di- 
rector of  the  South  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  He  had  alreiul^ 
served  as  administrator  of  the  Chester- 
field County  ESnergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration, and  as  assistant  procurement 
officer  for  the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  out- 
standing career  covers  nearly  half  a 
century. 

A  graduate  of  WofTord  College,  Mr. 
Rivers  served  as  a  member  of  the  State 


house  of  representatives  and  as  mayor 
of  Mount  Croghan.  S.C. 

His  honors  were  niunerous.  From 
President  Truman,  Mr.  Rivers  received 
the  Certificate  of  Merit  and  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Medal.  In  1968.  2  years 
before  his  retirement,  he  received  an 
award  from  the  State  rehabilitation  as- 
sociation for  his  work  in  behalf  of  the 
handicapped. 

He  was  included  in  the  1964  edition 
of  "Internationtd  Who's  Who,"  in  the 
South  an«..  Southwest,  and  was  selected 
for  "South  Carolina  lives,"  In  1962. 

In  1961.  his  alma  mater,  Woflord  Col- 
lege, conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
L.H.D.  degree. 

Mr.  President,  our  State  mourns  the 
passing  of  this  great  man. 

Several  newspapers  have  paid  tribute 
to  Mr.  Rivers,  including  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  February  8  Issue  of  the 
State.  Coliunbia,  S.C,  the  Columbia  Rec- 
ord. Columbia.  S.C,  and  the  February 
9  issue  of  tlie  Spartanburg  Herald.  Spar- 
tanburg, S.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  caa- 
sent  that  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  The  State.  Columbia  (S.C.) , 
Feb.  8,  10711 

ARTHua  RiVKRS  Dies  at  72  iif  Colitmbia 

Arthur  B.  Blvers,  former  director  of  the 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, died  Sunday  in  his  home  at  106  S. 
Saluda  Ave.  In  Columbia.  He  was  73. 

A  native  of  Mt.  Croghan  in  Chesterfield 
County,  Rivers  became  dir'sctor  of  the  de- 
partment in  1042  and  retired  in  1070. 

Rivers,  who  was  graduated  from  Wofford 
College  In  1010,  served  as  administrator  of 
the  Chesterfield  County  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  from  1023-35,  going  from 
there  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  assistant  pro- 
curement officer  until  1042. 

A  former  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives,  he  also  served  as  mayor  of 
Mt.  Croghan  and  as  a  member  of  the  Ches- 
terfield County  Board  of  Education. 

President  Triunan  and  Selective  Ser/lce 
Director  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  conferred  the 
certificate  of  Merit  and  Selective  Service 
Medal  on  Rivers  In  1040.  He  also  received  an 
award  In  1968  from  the  State  Rehabilitation 
Association  for  work  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

Rivers,  who  was  succeeded  as  welfare  direc- 
tor by  former  Columbia  pastor  R.  Archie 
Ellis,  was  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
LJI.D.  by  Wofford  College  In  1961. 

Rivers  was  selected  in  1964  for  Inclusion 
In  the  International  Who's  Who  In  the  South 
and  Southwest  and  also  was  included  in 
"South  Carolina  Lives"  In  1962. 

He  was  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  Lions  Club. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Ida  Male 
Stafford  Rivers;  a  son,  Col.  Robert  Stafford 
Rivers  of  Washington,  D.C.;  a  sister,  BCrs.  J. 
Sidney  McNeill  of  Ninety  Six;  and  four 
brothers,  J.  Ottls  Rivers  and  Elbert  E.  Rivers 
of  Mt.  Croghan,  8.  Graydon  Rivers  of  Ches- 
terfield and  H.  Iredell  Rivers  of  Cheraw. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Tuesday  at  2  pjn. 
in  Washington  Street  United  Methodist 
Church  conducted  by  the  Rev.  E.  Wanna- 
maker  Hardin.  Burial  will  be  in  Greenlawn 
Memorial  Park. 

Pallbearers  will  be  William  E.  Rivers.  Cadet 
Harry  Rivers,  Dr.  William  R.  Laney,  Charles 
O.  Rivers.  Bruce  Kewllng  and  Wade  8. 
Dunbar. 

The  family  suggests  that  thoae  who  wish 


make   memoriaU  to   the   Arthur  B.   Rivers 
Scholarship  Fund  at  Wofford  CoUet,-e. 

Dunbar    Funeral    Home,    Oervals    Street 
Chapel,  is  in  charge. 
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ABTam  Rivxas  Scavicss  Bart 

Funeral  services  for  Arthur  B.  Rivers  will 
be  held  at  2  pjn.  tomorrow  in  Washington 
Street  United  Methodist  Church,  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Wanniunaker  Hardin.  Burial 
will  be  in  Greenlawn  Memorial  Park. 

PaUbearers  wUl  be  William  E.  Rivers.  Cadet 
Harry  Rivers.  Dr.  William  R.  Lancy,  Charles 
O.  Rivers,  Bruce  Kewllng  and  Wade  8. 
Dunbar. 

The  family  suggests  that  those  who  wish 
make  memorials  to  the  Arthur  B.  Rivers 
Scholarship  Fund  at  Wofford  College. 

Dunbar  Funeral  Home,  Gervals  Street 
Chapel,  is  In  charge. 

Mr.  Rivers,  former  director  of  the  South 
CaroUna  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  died 
Satiu-day  night  at  his  home  at  106  S.  Saluda 
avenue  in  Columbia.  He  was  72. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  WUliam  Alfred 
and  Mary  Roxanna  Burch  Rivers.  He  received 
his  AJB.  degree  from  Wofford  OoQege,  Class 
of  1010;  L.HJ3.  degree  from  Wofford  College 
in  1961.  While  at  Wofford.  he  was  a  member 
of  Pi  Kappa  Phi  and  the  PanheUenic  Society. 

Mr.  Rivers  was  a  member  of  Washington 
Stj-eet  United  Methodist  Church. 

A  native  of  Mt.  Croghan  in  Chesterfield 
county,  Mr.  Rivers  became  director  of  the 
department  in  1042  and  retired  in  1070. 

Mr.  Rivers,  who  was  graduated  from  Wof- 
ford College  in  1019,  served  as  administrator 
of  the  Cheeterfleld  County  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  from  1928-35,  going  from 
there  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury  as  assistant  pro- 
cxirement  officer  until  1942. 

A  former  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives,  merchant  and  planter,  he 
also  served  as  mayor  of  Mt.  Croghan  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Chesterfield  County  Board 
of  Education. 

Preslaent  Truman  and  Selective  Service 
Director  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  conferred 
the  certificate  of  Merit  and  Selective  Service 
Medal  on  Rivers  in  1940.  He  also  received  an 
award  in  1968  from  the  State  Rehabilitation 
Assoc'Ation  for  work  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  Rivers,  who  was  succeeded  as  welfare 
director  by  former  Coljunbu  pastor  R.  Archie 
Ellis,  was  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
L.HJJ.  by  Wofford  CoUege  In  1951. 

Dr.  R.  Archie  ElUs.  director  of  the  State 
Welfare  Department,  commented  on  River's 
death,  saying.  "South  Carolina  has  lost  one 
of  the  most  faithful  and  dedicated  public 
officials  that  I  know  anything  about. 

"For  27  years,  he  gave  of  himself  to  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  especially  to  the 
poor  people  of  South  Carolina." 

He  said  It  would  be  In  the  future  when 
South  Carolina  comes  to  recognize  the  "enor- 
mous debt"  owned  to  Rivers  for  "his  ixa- 
selfish  and  self-giving  service  to  our  state." 

He  was  selected  in  1964  for  Inclusion  in 
the  International  Who's  Who  in  the  South 
and  Southwest  and  also  was  included  In 
"South  Carolina  Lives"  in  1062. 

He  was  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  Lions  Club. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ida  Male  Staf- 
ford Rivers;  a  son.  Col.  Robert  Stafford 
Rivers  of  Washington,  D.C.;  a  sister,  Mrs 
J.  Sidney  McNeill  of  Ninety  Six;  and  four 
brothers,  J.  Otis  Rivers  and  Elbert  E.  Rivers 
of  Mt.  Croghan.  8.  Graydon  Rivers  of  Ches- 
terfield and  H.  Iredell  Rivera  of  Cheraw 
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Carolina  Departoient  of  Public  Welfare,  will 
be  Tuesday  at  2  p.m.  at  Washington  Street 
United  Methodist  Church.  Burial  will  be  In 
Oreenlawn  Memorial  Park. 

He  died  Sunday  at  hla  home,  106  8.  Saluda 
Avenue. 

A  native  of  Mt.  Croghan  In  Chesterfield 
County,  Rivers  became  director  of  the  welfare 
department  In  1942  and  retired  In  1970. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Wofford  College  and 
served  as  administrator  of  the  Chesterfield 
County  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
from  1923-35,  going  from  there  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  as  assistant  procurement  officer 
until  1942. 

A  former  member  of  tha  State  House  of 
Representatives,  he  also  s'lrved  as  mayor  of 
Mt.  Croghan  and  as  a  member  of  the  Chester- 
field County  Board  of  Education. 

President  Truman  and  Selective  Service 
Director  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  conferred  the 
certificate  of  Merit  and  Selective  Service 
Medal  on  Rivers  in  1940.  He  also  received  an 
award  In  1968  from  the  State  Rehabilitation 
Association  for  work  on  behalf  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

Rivers,  who  was  succeeded  as  welfare  direc- 
tor by  former  Columbia  pastor  R.  Archie  Ellis, 
was  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  L.H.D. 
by  WoSord  College  in  1961. 

He  was  also  selected  in  1964  for  inclusion 
In  the  International  Who's  Who  In  the  South 
and  Southwest  and  also  was  included  In 
"South  Carolina  Llvee"  in  1962. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ida  Male  Staf- 
ford Rivers;  a  son  Col.  Robert  Stafford  Rivers 
of  Washington.  D.C;  a  sister.  Mrs.  J.  Sidney 
McNeill  of  Ninety  Six;  and  four  brothers,  J. 
Otis  Rivers  and  Elbert  E.  Rivers  of  Mt.  Crog- 
han, S.  Oraydon  Rivers  of  Chesterfield  and  H. 
Iredell  Rivers  of  Cheraw. 

The  family  suggests  that  those  who  wish 
may  make  memorials  to  the  Arthur  B.  Rivers 
Scholarship  Fund  at  Wofford  CoUege. — Dun- 
bar Funeral  Home. 


FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT 
CONTROL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  study  has  cqvas  to  my  attention  which 
contributes  significantly  to  the  continu- 
ing debate  on  the  effectiveness  and  valid- 
ity of  the  foreign  direct  investment  con- 
trol program.  This  has  been  a  subject 
of  concern  to  me  for  years. 

This  analysis  of  a  strategy  for  the  U.S. 
balance- of- payments  policy  has  been 
prepared  by  Gottfried  Haberler.  the 
Galen  Stone  professor  of  international 
trade  at  Harvard  University  and 
Thomas  D.  Willett,  associate  professor  of 
Economics  at  Cornell  University.  I  rec- 
ommend the  study  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  as  I  believe  that  it  raises  sev- 
eral significant  questions  which  merit 
consideration  and  review  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  study  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJectiMi.  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Stratxct  For  U.S.  Bai.ancx  or  Patmbnts 
PoucT — R«CK»n  Changes  ew  thi  U.S.  Bai- 
AMC5  or  Patmsnts  and  the  Intsenationai, 
Position  or  thk  Doixax 

(By  Gottfried  Haberler  and  Thomas  D.  Wil- 
lett) 

INTBODVCnoir 

During  the  last  three  yoars,  remarkable, 
and  indeed  somewhat  paradoxical  changes 
have  taken  place  In  the  U.S.  biUance  of  pay- 


ments  and  the  international  position  of  the 
dollar.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1968-60, 
after  several  years  of  small  deficits,  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  suddenly  developed  a 
deficit  which  was  then  generally  regarded  to 
be  of  alarming  magnitude — $8.4,  $3.9,  and 
$3.9  billion  in  1958,  1959,  and  1960  respec- 
tively (measured  on  the  liquidity  basis). 
The  Eisenhower  administration  took  drastic 
anti-inflationary  measures  which  prepared 
the  ground  for  a  remarkable  period  of  sta- 
ble prices  lasting  until  1965.  During  these 
years  <rf  price  stability  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments Improved  greatly.  The  overall  deficit 
(Uquidity  definition)  fell  from  $3.9  billion 
in  1959  to  $2.8  in  1964  and  $1.3  In  1965. 
Perhaps  even  more  important,  the  surplus 
on  goods  and  services  rose  from  $0.3  billion 
in  1959  to  $8.6  billion  in  1964. 

The  new  wave  of  inflation  starting  In  1965 
led  to  a  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
balance  of  payments  which  again  reached 
alarming  proportions  In  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1967 — annual  rate  of  $6.9  billion  (liquid- 
ity definition).  Huge  speculation  in  gold, 
heavy  pressure  on  the  dollar,  and  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  U.S.  gold  stock  (from  $13.08  bil- 
lion in  the  third  quarter  of  1967  to  $10.7  bil- 
lion In  the  first  quarter,  1968)  prompted  the 
Johnson  administration  to  take  drastic 
measures  of  control  and  to  proi>oee  even 
more  extreme  steps.  These  proposals  In- 
cluded an  unprecedented  tax  on  tourists 
abroad  and  generalized  border  taxes  on  im- 
ports, a  program  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
almost  certainly  have  led  to  fvill-fledged  ex- 
change control.  Fortunately,  Congress  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  these  two  measures, 
but  severe  restrictions  on  capital  exports 
were  imposed  by  executive  order  based  on 
"the  authority  vested  in  the  President"  by 
(Dongress  as  part  of  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  of  1917.' 

Gold  speculation  continued  throughout 
the  first  qxi&rter  of  1968.  Then,  in  April 
1968,  the  international  gold  pool  through 
which  the  central  banks  of  the  leading  in- 
dustrial countries  (except  France  which  had 
withdrawn)  had  been  feeding  the  specula- 
toirs — with  the  U.S.  contributing  the  ma- 
jor share — was  abolished  and  the  two-tier 
gold  market  established.  Since  then,  there 
has  existed  an  iinoontroUed  pirlvate  gold 
market  in  which  the  price  of  gold  is  free 
to  fluctuate  under  the  Influence  of  the 
changing  pattern  of  demand  and  supply. 
National  and  International  monetary  au- 
thorities, on  the  other  hand,  have  continued 
to  trade  gold  among  themselves  at  the  offi- 
cial par  of  $35  per  ounce. 

Later  in  1968  the  situation  unexpectedly 
improved.  Huge  amounts  of  foreign  capital 
flowed  into  the  U.3.  For  the  first  time  in  ten 
years,  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  showed  a 
&maU  surplus  of  $0.2  billion  on  the  Uquidity 
basis  and  a  much  g^-eater  surplus  on  the 
"official  reserve  transaction"  basis.'  Foreign 
capital  was  attracted  by  high  interest  rates 
and  the  stock  market  booni.  Moreover,  the 
studenL-worker  rebellion  la  France  of  May/ 
June  1968,  which  almost  toppled  the  de 
Gaulle  regime  and  produced  a  veritable  wage 
explosion,  plus  the  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  Russian  troops,  scared  many  In- 
vestors and  enhanced  the  comparative  safety 
of  the  dollar.  But  while  the  overall  balance 
improved,  the  traditional  trade  surplus — 
which  had  risen  to  almost  $7  billion  In  1964 — 
all  but  vanished.  It  was  clear  that  the  im- 
provement In  the  overall  balance  could  not 
last.  For  the  richest  country  in  the  world  to 
be  importing  capital  on  a  large  scale  was 
clearly  an  unnatural  and  temporary  phe- 
nomenon. The  expected  deterioration  In  the 
balance  occurred  with  a  vengeance  in  1969.  In 
that  year  the  deficit  reached  a  record  level 
of  $7  billion  (liquidity  definition)  and  for 
1970,  according  to  preliminary  figures,  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


deficit  sUU  was  about  $4  billion— although 
the  trade  balahce  substantially  improved  be- 
cause, as  a  consequence  of  the  recession  in 
the  U.S.  Imports  Into  the  U.S.  rose  less  than 
in  former  years. 

It  Is  surprising,  indeed  paradoxical,  that 
the  large  deficits  of  1969  and  1970  have  caused 
not  even  a  ripple  In  foreign  exchange  markets 
/or  the  dollar  and  have  not  disturbed  the 
calm  of  U.S.  policymakers,  while  a  much 
smaller  deficit  In  1967  produced  a  run 
on  the  dollar  and  propelled  the  administra- 
tion into  frantic  activity.  There  were  several 
exchange  crises  in  1968  and  1969  affecting, 
for  example,  sterling  and  the  French  franc, 
which  were  devalued,  and  the  German  mark, 
which  was  revalued.  But  confidence  in  the 
dollar  remained  unscathed.  What  Is  the  ex- 
planation? 

REASONS    rOB    THE    STRENGTH    OF    THE    DOLLAB 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  strength 
of  the  dollar.  Through  the  termination  of 
the  gold  pool  in  1968  and  the  surprising  suc- 
cess of  the  two-Mer  gold  market,  the  U.S. 
dollar  hau  been  effectively  shielded  from 
private  gold  speculation.  Also  the  establish- 
ment of  Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDRs),  by 
sharply  reducing  the  chance  of  a  change  In 
the  gold  price,  has  greatly  discouraged  gold 
speculation.  There  has  been,  furthermore, 
a  sharp  decline  In  foreign  official  dollar  bal- 
ances held  by  foreign  central  banks  as  part 
of  their  International  reserve — a  decline  from 
$15.6  ballon  at  the  end  of  1967  to  $10  billion 
at  the  end  of  1969.  When  foreign  capital 
flowed  Into  the  U.S.  from  their  central  banks 
whose  dollar  balances  thus  were  drawn  down. 
This  was  reflected  In  the  fact  that  In  con- 
trast to  the  great  deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  according  to  the  liquidity  de- 
finition, the  balance  on  the  so-called  official 
settlement  basis  showed  a  substantial  svir- 
plus  in  1969  ($2.7  billion).  The  decline  In 
their  dollar  balances  mollified  foreign  central 
bankers  although  they  must  have  realized  all 
along  that  when  the  private  capital  fiow  to 
the  U.S.  receded  from  the  high  levels  of  1968 
and  early  1969,  as  it  would  have  to  do,  for- 
eign official  dollar  holdings  would  go  up 
again. 

Indeed,  In  1970,  the  official  settlement  de- 
veloped a  huge  deficit  ($11.5  billion  the  first 
quarter,  $7  billion  the  second  quarter)  and 
official  liquid  dollar  holdings  abroad  reached 
a  record  level  ($17.8  billion  as  of  September 
1970).  This  change  has  been  noted  with  un- 
easiness among  foreign  bankers.  But  It  has 
not  produced  an  atmosphere  of  crisis  as  did 
the  large  deficits  of  1967/68. 

Another  technical  matter  might  be  men- 
tioned at  this  point.  Recent  rapid  and  pro- 
nounced changes  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, especially  the  often  sharply  contrast- 
ing movements  In  the  deficit  as  measured  on 
the  so-called  "liquidity  basis"  and  "the  offi- 
cial reserve  transactions  basis,"  have  created 
fresh  doubts  concerning  the  proper  definition 
and  measure  of  deficit  and  surplus.  In  fact, 
it  is  now  fairly  generally  agreed  that  the 
formerly  wldely-aooepted  liquidity  measure 
of  deficit  is  no  longer  applicable  (If  it  ever 
was) .  We  shall  not  discuss  in  detail  the  intri- 
cate problem  of  the  proper  definition  of  bal- 
ance-of-paymenu  surplus  and  deficit  for  a 
country  whose  currency  is  used  all  over  the 
world  as  an  official  international  reserve  me- 
dium and  as  a  vehicle  for  private  transactions 
and  investment.'  At  this  point  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  liquidity  definition  has  be- 
come obsolete  and  that  the  official  reserve 
transactions  definition,  If  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory. Is  certainly  a  much  more  significant 
measure. 

DOLLAB    STANDABO    AND    OE    FACTO    INCOMVSBTI- 
BtLT^T    or    THE    pOLUVB 

The  factors  mentioned  so  far.  Important 
though  they  are,  do  not  fully  explain  the  sur- 
prising strength  of  the  dollar  in  the  face  of 
a  large  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  (on 
either  ot  the  two  official  deflniaoiu).  More 
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important,  we  believe,  are  changes  In  the 
outlook  and  attitudes  of  policymakers,  both 
In  the  U.S.  and  abr6ad,  which  have  taken 
place  In  recent  years.  To  put  It  bluntly.  It  Is 
now  fairly  generally  realleed  that  In  a  sense 
the  world  is  on  the  dollar  standard  and  that 
the  dollar  Is  de  facto  Inconvertible  Into  gold, 
at  least  for  large  sums.  That  Is  to  say,  foreign 
central  banks  cannot  convert  large  sums  of 
dollars  Into  gold  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  composition  of  their  reserves,  as  France 
did  under  de  Gaulle  In  the  1960s. 

The  dollar  remains,  of  course,  fuUy  con- 
vertible Into  foreign  exchange  for  private 
holders  at  home  and  abroad,  except  that 
the  capital  export  restrictions  can  be  re- 
garded as  an  infringement  of  the  principle 
of  unlimited  convertibility  as  far  as  Ameri- 
can residents  are  concerned.  But  these  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  foreigners.  De- 
spite its  de  facto  Inconvertibility  Into  gold, 
the  dollar  remains  fully  usable  as  an  Inter- 
national reserve  medium  and  Intervention 
currency.  Foreign  central  banks  can  use  their 
dollars  to  finance  a  deficit  vls-&-vls  the  U.S. 
They  can  also  use  their  dollars  to  buy  other 
currencies,  because  the  dollar  Is  used  by  most 
foreign  central  banks  as  International  re- 
serves along  with  gold  and  by  practically  all 
central  banks  as  "Intervention  currency." 
In  other  words,  foreign  central  banks  dis- 
cbarge their  obligation  under  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  charter  to  maintain 
the  par  value  of  their  currency  (within  the 
allowable  margin  of  1  percent  on  each  side 
of  parity)  by  buying  and  selling  dollars  in 
the  market  In  exchange  for  their  own  cur- 
rency rather  than  by  buying  and  selling  gold. 
The  U.S.  alone  has  availed  Itself  of  the  op- 
tion offered  by  the  IMP  charter  (Article  IV, 
Section  4(b))  to  maintain  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar  by  buying  and  selling  gold 
rather  than  by  buying  and  selling  foreign 
currencies.*  But  this  does  not  alter  the  de 
facto  Inconvertibility  of  the  dollar  Into  gold 
for  large  sums.  No  doubt,  "small"  amounts 
of  gold  are  still  available,  especially  for  pxir- 
poses  other  than  to  change  a  nation's  re- 
serve composition  (&  la  de  Gaulle). 

What  Is  "large"  and  what  Is  "small"?  Of 
course,  no  precise  figure  can  be  given.  But 
If  we  look  at  the  size  of  the  U.S.  gold  stock 
In  relation  to  U.S.  liquid  "liabilities  to  for- 
eign Institutions,"  we  find  that  since  1960 
the  gold  stock  has  declined  from  $17.8  bil- 
lion to  $11.5  billion,'  while  UablUties  have 
increased  from  $11  billion  to  $16.6  billion. 
There  simply  Is  not  enough  gold  to  permit 
large-scale  withdrawals  because,  once  the 
process  is  started.  It  could  easily  snowball 
Into  unmanageable  proportions.  Large  con- 
version of  officially  held  dollars  into  gold 
would.  In  all  probability,  provoke  massive 
switches  of  privately  held  dollars  Into  official 
balances.  These  oonclusions  are  strengthened 
if  we  add  that  total  liquid  liabilities,  to 
official  as  well  as  nonofficlal  foreign  financial 
institutions,  have  grown  from  $21  billion  in 
1960  to  $44  billion  In  October  1970.'  Privately 
held  doUar  balances  are,  of  course,  not  di- 
rectly convertible  Into  gold.  But  It  Is  known 
that  the  figures  for  private  dollar  balances 
contain  some  official  balances  and,  as  recent 
experience  has  again  shown,  there  can  occur 
at  any  moment  large  switches  from  private 
to  official  holdings. 

Alarming  conclusions  have  been  drawn 
from  this  apparent  disproportion  between 
the  U.S.  gold  reserve  and  liquid  liabilities: 
The  gold  exchange  or  dollar  exchange  stand- 
ard, as  the  postwar  International  monetary 
system  has  come  to  be  called,  is  Inherent- 
ly unstable,  many  claim.  The  growing  dis- 
crepancy between  the  U.S.  gold  reserve  and 
the  superstructure  of  foreign  held  dollar  bal- 
ances, it  is  said,  will  Inevitably  undermine 
confidence  in  the  dollar  and  lead  to  a  crisis. 
Economists  at  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum, 
Jacques  Rueff  and  Robert  Triffln,  agree  on 
the  instability  of  the  present  system.  Their 


prescriptions  for  remedy  are,  of  course,  dif- 
ferent. RtMff  wants  to  go  back  to  the  gold 
standard  (after  doubling  or  tripling  the  price 
of  gold);  Triffln  wants  to  go  forward  by 
making  the  IMF  a  real  world  central  bank, 
a  lender  of  last  resort  with  broad  money- 
creating  power. 

For  some  time  the  International  monetary 
system  appeared  Indeed  to  be  moving  m  the 
direction  of  a  crisis  as  foreseen  by  the  Cas- 
sandras  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  But 
since  the  near  crisis  late  In  1967  and  early 
In  1968,  the  system  evidently  has  gained  In 
stablUty.' 

What  Is  the  reason?  Paradoxically  It  has 
been  the  growing  disproportion  between  the 
U.S.  gold  stock  and  liquid  foreign  liabilities 
that  has  strengthened  the  stabUlty  of  the 
system  by  making  It  increasingly  clear  that 
the  dollar  is  de  facto  inconvertible  and  that 
the  world  has  to  live  with  the  dollar.  Let 
us  quote  Dr.  Edvrin  Stopper,  president  of  the 
Swiss  National  Bank.  In  a  speech  In  May 
1970  be  pointed  out  that  "for  the  past 
months  things  have  been  astonishingly  quiet 
In  the  monetary  field."  He  listed  a  number  of 
facts  that  contributed  to  the  calm.  The  first 
and  evidently  the  most  Important  vras  "the 
progressing  acceptance  of  a  de  /octo  dollar 
standard  after  the  replacement  of  the  Gold 
Pool  by  the  Two-Tier-System  and  the  vol- 
untary restraint  exercised  by  the  central 
banks  In  respect  of  conversions  Into  gcdd."" 
True,  Dr.  Stopper  speaks  of  "voluntary"  re- 
straint and  hints  that  the  posture  of  re- 
straint could  be  changed  at  any  time,  for 
example.  If  Inflation  In  the  U.S.  were  not 
brought  under  control. 

We  shall  retuni  later  to  the  problem  of 
"balance-of-payments  discipline."  But  the 
broad  fact  Is  that  the  "voluntary"  restraint 
Is  really  Imposed  by  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion. Nobody  w-ants  to  rock  the  boat  and 
provoke  a  serious  crisis.  Since  the  number  of 
large  dollar  holders  who  could  Jeopardize 
the  stability  of  the  system  la  small,  the  re- 
sulting group  equilibrium  can  be  qtUte 
stable. 

In  the  background  Is  the  ultimate,  officially 
iinmentloned,  but  undoubtedly  weU  under- 
stood sanction  of  the  equilibrium,  namely, 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  could  at  any  time  make 
the  dollar  formally  inconvertible  into  gold. 
Such  a  step  would  not  even  require  an  act  of 
Congress. 

A  few  academic  experts  have  asked  that 
this  step  be  taken  forthwith.  And  some  have 
reccxnmended  that  the  existing  gold  stock 
should  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  same  time, 
thus  turning  tte  back  on  gold  once  and  for 
all  and  probably  bringing  about  Its  de- 
monetization. OthMY  would  keep  the  gold 
stock  Intact  for  any  future  emergency. 

There  would  be  merit  in  these  recom- 
mendations, if  the  only  alternatives  were 
either  a  painful  contraction  with  a  lot  of 
unemployment  or  the  Imposition  of  severe 
controls  on  trade  and  payments.  We  shall 
show,  however,  that  these  are  by  no  means  in- 
escapable alternatives,  except  perhaps  If  the 
U.S.  Inflation  gets  much  worse  than  It  Is.  It 
Is  therefore  not  necessary  In  our  c^lnlon  to 
take  the  extreme  step  of  declaring  the  dollar 
officially  inconvertible  Into  gold.  De  facto  In- 
convertibility (for  large  sums)  and  the  de 
facto  dollar  standard  Is  prcAably  sufficient. 
Realization  that  Inconvertibility  could  be 
declared  at  any  time,  and  that  this  step 
probably  would  be  taken  If  there  were  large 
gold  conversions,  should  be  enough  to  ensure 
"voluntary  restraint." 

The  situation  was  different  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  evolution  of  the  dollar  exchange 
standard.  When  the  gold  stock  covered  a 
large  proportion  of  liquid  liabilities.  It  was 
reasonable  for  foreign  countries  to  assume 
that  they  would  be  free  at  any  time  to  change 
the"  composition  of  their  International  re- 
serve by  converting  dollars  Into  gold.  The 
growing  disproportion  between  liquid  liabili- 


ties and  the  gold  stock  has  made  It  clear  to 
everyone  that  large  conversions  of  dollars 
Into  gold  are  no  longer  possible.  The  point  of 
no  retiim  has  been  definitely  parsed. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  Section  &Cb)  of  the  act  of  October  6.  1917. 
For  details  of  bal&nce-ol-payments  develop- 
ntents  and  policies  untU  1968  see  US.  Bal- 
ance of  Payments  Policies  and  International 
Monetary  Reform:  A  Critical  Analysis  by 
Gottfried  Haberler  and  ThcHnas  D.  Willett 
(Washington:  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
1968). 

'The  official  balance-of-payments  statis- 
tics compUed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce presents  two  alternative  measures  of 
deficit  and  surplus,  the  "Uquidity"  concept 
and  the  "official  transactions"  or  "official  set- 
tlement" concept.  The  Uquidity  concept  is 
defined  as  "changes  in  liquid  UablUties  to 
foreign  official  holders,  other  foreign  holders, 
and  changes  In  official  reserve  assets  consist- 
ing of  gold.  Special  Drawing  Rights,  oonvertl- 
ble  currencies,  and  the  U.S.  gold  tranche  i)o- 
sltlon  In  the  IMF."  The  official  settlement 
concept  Is  defined  as  "changes  in  liquid  and 
nonllquld  UablUties  to  foreign  official  holders 
and  changes  In  official  reserve  assets  consist- 
ing of  gold.  Special  Drawing  Rights,  converti- 
ble currencies,  and  the  U.S.  gold  tranche  po- 
sition In  the  IMF."  The  official  settlement 
definition  was  proposed  in  1965  by  a  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  E.  M.  Bern- 
stein. Figures  for  the  official  settlement  bal- 
ance are  available  frc»n  1960.  In  earlier  years, 
the  Uquidity  measure  was  generaUy  used. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two  defi- 
nitions Is  that  the  liquidity  concept  takes 
into  account  the  change  in  U.S.  liquid  UabUl- 
tles  to  all  foreigners,  whUe  the  official  trans- 
actions or  official  settlement  concept  con- 
siders only  changes  in  U.8.  Ilqiild  llabUltles 
to  foreign  official  agencies. 

In  Its  recently  published  annual  report  for 
1970,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  adds 
two  additional  measures  for  gauging  the  po- 
sition of  the  balance  of  payments :  the  "Bal- 
ance on  Ciirrent  Accounts"  and  the  "Balance 
on  Current  and  Long-Term  Capital  Ac- 
counts." Tbt  latter  Is  often  called  the  "basic 
balance"  and  was  used  by  the  Dep>artment  of 
Commerce  until  It  was  replaced  by  the 
liquidity  definition. 

•For  recent  discussions,  see  Charles  P. 
Klndleberger,  "Measuring  E<qulUbrium  In  the 
Balance  of  Payments,"  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  November-December  1969;  Ray- 
mond F.  Mlkesell,  TTie  U.S.  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments and  the  International  Role  of  the 
Dollar  (Washington:  American  Enterprise 
Institute,  1970);  and  Thomas  D.  WlUett, 
"Measuring  the  U.S.  Balance  of  Payments 
Position,"  Harvard  Institute  of  Economic  Re- 
search, Discussion  Paper,  1971. 

» In  recent  years  the  U.S.  too  has  engaged 
in  foreign  exchange  transactions  and  holds  a 
fraction  of  its  international  reserves  In  the 
form  of  "convertible  currencies"  ($0.8  billion 
compared  with  a  gold  stock  of  $11.5  bUlion 
as  of  October  1970) . 

■'To  the  gold  stock  could  be  added  tTJB. 
holdings  of  convertible  currencies.  Its  re- 
serve position  In  the  IMF  and  Its  Special 
Drawing  Rights.  As  of  October  1970,  "total 
reserve  assets"  were  $16.12  bllUon.  Further 
adjustment  in  the  figures  of  liquid  assets 
and  llabUltles  could  be  made,  but  the  overaU 
position  and  conclusions  woiild  not  be 
changed  by  such  refinements. 

•All  figiires  are  taken  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin.  Stock  figiu^s  relate  to  the 
end  of  the  i)eriod  mentioned. 

'  For  a  theoretical  analysis  of  the  stablUty 
problem,  see  Lawrence  H.  Officer  and  Thomas 
D.  WUlett  "Reserve-Asset  Preferences  and 
the  Confidence  Problem,"  TKe  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  November  1966;  and 
the  same  authors,  "The  Interaction  of  Ad- 
justment and  Gold  Conversion  PoUcles  In  a 
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RMerve  Currency  System."  Wetem  Kco- 
ncymic  Jounul,  March  1870.  They  show  th*t 
the  system  never  w»s  so  unstable  as  the  pes- 
simists say. 

•  "Elements  of  Stability  and  Instability  In 
the  Monetary  Field,"  remarks  made  on  May 
18.  1970  at  the  Monetary  Oonferenoe  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia  (mimeographed). 

A  SraATBGT  lOB  U.S.  Balance  of  Patukitts 
polict,  alukxcax  options  and  pobxion 
Responss 

GENKRAL    PUNCIPLBS 

We  distinguish  between  (a)  policies  and 
measures  designed  to  provide  means  for  the 
financing  of  deficits  and  (b)  policies  and 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  def- 
iclta  and  surpluses  (dlsequlllbrla).  The  for- 
mer pertain  to  the  liquidity  problem,  the  lat- 
ter to  the  adjustment  problem.  To  the  for- 
mer group  belong,  on  the  national  and  bi- 
lateral level,  the  holding  of  uncovered  dol- 
lars by  foreign  central  banks  as  International 
reserves,  the  swap  agreements  with  foreign 
central  banks,  the  placing  of  "Rooea  bonds" 
and  bilateral  standby  credits  with  foreign 
central  banks  and  the  like.  On  the  interna- 
tional level,  there  Is  the  creation  of  SDRs 
and,  earlier,  the  GAB  (General  Agreement  to 
Borrow)  between  the  central  banks  of  the 
group  of  ten. 

It  Is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  ad- 
justment problem  Is  more  fundamental  and 
more  Intractable  than  the  liquidity  problem. 
The  smoother  and  quicker  the  adjustment, 
the  less  international  liquidity  Is  needed.  If 
the  mechanism  of  adjustment  were  to  work 
very  slowly  or  not  at  all.  the  need  for  liquid- 
ity would  become  unmanageably  large. 

If  the  world  were  formally  and  Irrevocably 
on  the  dollar  standard,  there  would  be  no 
liquidity  problem  for  the  US.  Any  need  for 
liquidity  that  might  arise  would  be  auto- 
matically satisfled  by  the  accumulation  of 
dollar  balances  In  foreign  central  banks,  If 
other  countries  were  prepared  routinely  to 
accumulate  dollar  balances  without  limit.' 
In  that  case  the  U.S  would  not  have  any  ad- 
justment problem  either,  because  any  deficit 
would  be  automatically  financed. 

Clearly  there  are  limits  to  the  amount  of 
dollars  that  foreign  central  banks  will  be 
prepared  to  add  to  their  reserves.  The  limit 
has,  however,  not  been  reached  and  Is  not 
around  the  corner.  That  la  why  we  could 
say  (chapter  I)  that  the  world  Is  on  the 
dollar  standard  and  the  U.S.  has  no  acute  or 
Imminent  liquidity  problem.  The  U.8.  has 
considerable  leeway,  but  a  Umlt  exists  some- 
where ahead.  Therefore,  the  adjustment  of 
the  balance  of  payments  Is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  also  for  the  U.S. 

Balance-of-payments  adjustment  policies 
can  be  classified  In  three  groups:  (1)  inter- 
nal monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  which  are 
often  called  "demand  management";  (2)  ex- 
change rate  changes,  including  par  value 
changes  under  IMF  procedures  and  the  vari- 
ous types  of  exchange  rate  flexibility,  for 
example,  "wider  band"  or  "crawling  peg," 
that  have  been  proposed  in  recent  years;  and 
(3)  the  method  of  "controls."  Controls  Is  a 
portmanteau  expression  covering  a  great  va- 
riety of  measiires,  or  a  system  of  measures, 
designed  to  influence  partlciUar  segments  or 
individual  Items  In  the  balance  of  payments. 
Controls  can  be  mild  or  severe;  they  can 
apply  to  capital  movements  or  current  trans- 
actions; they  range  from  full-fledged  ex- 
change control  to  the  Imposition  of  more  or 
less  uniform  border  taxes  on  Imports  plus 
similar  tax  refunds  on  exports,  a  system 
which  comes  cloee  to  being  equivalent  to  a 
change  In  the  exchange  rate.  Other  types  of 
controls  are  tying  of  foreign  aid,  "buy  Ameri- 
can" policies  for  government  procurement, 
and  Btmllar  measures. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Baiance-of-payments  adjustment  through 
Internal  financial  management  (expansionist 
or  Inflationary,  contractive  or  disinflationary 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies)  and  through 
exchange  rate  changes  In  one  form  or  an- 
other can  be  characterised  as  general  types 
of  policies  working  with  and  through  the 
price  mechanism.  These  are  the  methods  of 
adjustment  that  conform  to,  and  are  suitable 
for,  our  free  enterprise  system;  they  mini- 
mize interference  In  the  price  and  market 
mechanism.  Controls,  on  the  other  hand, 
constitute  more  or  less  serloxts  deviations 
from  the  market  system.  Depending  on  the 
concrete  form  and  degree  of  severity,  they 
Introduce  more  or  less  severe  distortions  and 
Inefflclenclee  Into  the  economy  and  foster 
the  growth  of  an  expensive  bureaucracy. 
They,  thus,  reduce  output  and  growth  and 
are  inimirai  to  the  free  enterprise  system. 
We  therefore  take  It  for  granted  that  controls 
should  be  avoided.  Their  cost,  degree  of  waste- 
fiUness,  and  undeslrablUty  vary,  of  course, 
greatly  from  type  to  type. 

AMERICAN    OPTIONS 

with  respect  to  the  first  type  of  balance- 
of-payments  adjustment  policies,  that  Is. 
Internal  financial  management,  the  task  of 
American  policy  at  the  present  time  Is,  of 
course,  to  curb  Inflation.  We  take  It  for 
granted  and  feel  strongly  that  Inflation 
should  be  brought  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble for  purely  domestic  reasons,  namely,  to 
eliminate  the  distortions  and  Inequities 
which  Inflation  continuously  Inflicts  on  the 
social  economy. 

At  the  present  time,  clearly  there  exists  no 
basic  conflict  for  domestic  macroeconomlc 
policies  between  the  directions  to  be  fol- 
lowed to  achieve  Internal  and  external  policy 
objectives.  Both  domestic  policy  objectives — 
price  stability  but  also  long-run  stability  of 
output  and  growth — and  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments reqiiire  that  Inflation  be  brought  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  possible.  But  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  magnitude  of  policy  restraint  nec- 
essary to  achieve  external  and  Internal  equl- 
llbrt\mi  may  soon  arise.  Concretely,  a  situa- 
tion may  develop  where  It  could  be  argued 
that  for  balance-of-payments  reasons  the 
antl-lnflatlon  policy  should  be  intensified,  al- 
though such  an  Intenslflcatlon  would  create 
much  more  unemployment  and  slack  than 
can  be  Justified  on  grounds  of  domestic  policy 
objectives.  Many  experts  feel  that  this  point 
has  already  been  reached  In  the  U.S.  They 
argue  that  It  Is  time  to  relax  the  antl-in- 
flatlonary  policy  because  It  creates  too  much 
unemployment.'  And  they  assume  that  even 
with  the  lowest  rate  on  Inflation — say  3  or 
3.5  percent  a  year — that  In  their  opinion 
could  be  achieved  without  creating  too  much 
unemployment,  the  balance  of  payments 
would  be  In  large  deficit.  Professor  Paul 
Samuelson  and  others  seem  to  take  this  posi- 
tion when  they  assert  that  the  dollar  Is  de- 
finitely overvalued. 

We  doubt  whether  the  dollar  is  really  over- 
valued, at  least  to  any  substantial  degree, 
in  the  sense  that  the  deflclt  In  the  balance 
of  payments  would  be  uncomfortably  large, 
even  If  the  rate  of  Inflation  were  reduced 
from  Its  present  level  to  a  level  that  would 
be  acceptable  from  the  domestic  standpoint. 
But  the  recent  policy  of  more  rapid  re-expan- 
slon  which  seems  to  be  gathering  momentum 
may  change  the  picture  In  the  near  future 
and  bring  about  a  dilemma  situation  In 
which  requirements  of  Internal  and  external 
equilibrium  conflict. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  we  feel  strongly  that 
whenever  a  serious  dilemma  or  oonflict  be- 
tween the  requirements  of  external  and  in- 
ternal equilibrium  arises,  domestic  policy  ob- 
jectives should  take  precedence  over  balance- 
of-payments  considerations.  To  be  speclflc.  In 
order  to  stop  inflation,  It  is  practically  always 
necessary  to  accept  a  tempxirary  rise  in  un- 
emplc^ment  and  a  temporary  slowdown  of 
real  growth.  What  we  argue  is  that  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons,  the  U.S.  should 


not  accept  more  unemployment  and  more 
retSLrdatlon  of  growth  than  may  be  necessary 
on  domestic  grounds  to  bring  the  price  level 
under  control.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
rule,  If  fully  thought  through  and  correctly 
understood.  Is  not  only  good  for  the  U.S.  but 
Is  alao  In  the  Interest  of  other  countries  and 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  Is,  after  all, 
genoral  agreement  that  a  serious  depression 
or  recession  In  the  U.S.  would  not  be  in  the 
Interest  of  our  trading  partners,  and  the 
structure  of  the  U.S.  economy  with  a  rela- 
tively low  GNP  percentage  of  Imports  implies 
that  a  substantial  dose  of  Internal  deflation 
and  unemployment  might  be  required  to  re- 
move even  a  moderate  external  Imbalance  via 
domestic  demand  matuigement.' 

To  explain  the  reasons  for  these  statements, 
we  turn  now  to  the  second  type  of  balance- 
of-payments  adjustment  policies,  namely, 
changes  of  exchange  rates,  par  value  changes 
under  the  IMF  rules,  or  some  sort  of  exchange 
flexibility. 

In  discussing  these  policies ,  we  start  from 
the  proiKwItlon  now  widely  accepted  that, 
because  of  the  special  position  of  the  dollar 
as  the  world's  foremost  International  reserve 
currency,  the  ofllclal  intervention  aoid  private 
transactions  currency  and  the  large  absolute 
size  of  U.S.  exports  and  Imports,  It  is  extreme- 
ly unlikely  that  the  U.8.  could  successfully 
devalue  the  dollar  vls-a-vls  other  currencies, 
by  unilateral  action,  even  if  It  wanted  to; 
and,  for  the  same  reasons,  it  cannot  unilat- 
erally let  the  dollar  float.*  If  the  U.S.  changed 
the  par  value  of  the  dollar  (In  terms  of  gold) , 
practically  all  countries  of  the  world  (with 
the  exception  of  probably  not  more  than 
two  or  three  Important  ones)  would  also 
depreciate  their  currencies  (In  terms  of  gold) , 
because  only  very  few  countries  would  be 
prepared  to  expose  themselves  to  the  In- 
tensified competition  from  American  In- 
dustrles  that  would  result  from  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  currencies  In  terms  of 
the  dollar.'  Thus  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar  (In  terms  of  other  currencies,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Its  gold  value)  would  re- 
main substantially  unchanged.  Similarly,  If 
the  U.S.  tried  to  let  the  dollar  float,  most  oth- 
er countries,  again  with  very  few  exceptions, 
would  continue  to  peg  their  currencies  to  the 
doUar.' 

The  implications  of  this  situation  are  far- 
reaching.  Whenever  there  exists  a  conflict 
between  domestic  and  external  policy  objec- 
tlve3.  other  countries  can  escape  the  dilemma 
by  depreciating  or  appreciating  their  cur- 
rency or  by  letting  It  float  up  or  down,  what- 
ever the  situation  requires.  To  the  U.S.  this 
option  Is  effectively  denied.  This  Is  often 
regarded  as  a  severe  handicap  for  the  U.S. 
which  may.  It  Is  said,  require  and  justify 
adoption  of  measures  in  the  third  category — 
controls,  capital  export  restrictions,  or  even 
Import  quotas. 

We  shall  show  that.  In  reality,  the  special 
position  of  the  dollar  and  the  Impossibility 
of  depreciating  the  dollar  need  not  constitute 
any  handicap  and  does  not  Justify  the  Im- 
position of  controls,  provided  the  VS.  does 
not  allow  balance-of-payments  considera- 
tions to  deflect  It  from  the  pursuit  of  inter- 
nal macro-economic  policies  that  are  needed 
for  the  achievement  of  domestic  policy  ob- 
jectives. Suppose  a  conflict  between  external 
and  Internal  equilibrium  arises:  that  is  to 
say,  suppose  that  restoration  of  equilibrium 
In  the  balance  of  payments  requires  a  more 
energetic  antl-lnflatlon  policy  through  mone- 
tary or  flscal  measures  than  can  be  justified 
on  domestic  grounds  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
such  measures  would  create  an  unacceptable 
volume  of  unemployment.  How  should  the 
VM.  deal  In  that  case  with  the  external  dis- 
equilibrium, the  balance-of-paymente  def- 
icit? The  answer  to  that  question  Is  that 
the  UjB.  should  leave  it  to  the  countries 
whose  balances  of  payments  sh<i>w  the  sur- 
pluses corresponding  to  its  deflclt — to  the 
surplus  countries — to  choose  one  of  several 
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options.  And,  as  we  show  below,  all  the  op- 
tions they  have,  aasumlng  moderately  ra- 
tional behavior  on  their  part,  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States. 

OPTIONa    OF    FOKBON    BUBFLUS    UUUM'l'Eia* 

Foreign  surplus  countries  can  choose  any 
one,  or  any  combination,  of  four  possible 
response* :  (1)  they  cari  flnance  the  Ameri- 
can deflclt  by  accumulating  more  dollars; 
(2)  they  can  appreciate  their  currencies  (or 
let  them  float  as  Canada  did  again  last  May) ; 
(8)  they  can  pursue  a  more  expansionary 
internal  monetary  policy,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing their  surplvues  and  the  U.8.  deflclt;  or 
(4)  they  can  reduce  Import  tarltCs  or  other 
Import  restrictions  (or  export  subsidies,  if 
they  have  them).  Let  us  give  an  example  of 
option  (4) :  In  November  1968,  Instead  of 
appreciating  the  DM,  Germany  reduced  bor- 
der taxes  on  Imports  and  tax  refunds  (sub- 
sidies) on  exports  by  four  percentage  points. 
This  constituted  an  Implicit  appreciation  of 
the  DM.  Later,  In  October  1969,  when  the 
DM  was  explicitly  appreciated  by  9.4  per- 
cent, the  border  tax  and  export  subsidy  were 
raised  again  by  four  percentage  points. 
Thus  the  effective  appreciation  of  the  DM 
(as  of  October  1969)  was  aub. t«tntlally  less 
than  9.4  percent.  But  compared  with  Octo- 
ber 1968  (before  the  border  tax  adjustment 
of  Novwnber  1968).  the  appreciation  of  the 
DM  was,  of  course,  9.4  percent. 

We  assert  that  each  of  these  four  responses 
on  the  part  of  foreign  surplus  countries 
should  be  perfectly  acceptable  from  the 
American  point  of  view.  Clearly  a  policy  of 
the  surplus  countries  which  tends  to  reduce 
their  surpluses  and  the  American  deflclt 
would  be  very  welcome,  be  It  a  reduction  of 
trade  barriers,  an  appreciation  of  the  sur- 
plus country's  currency  (although  It  consti- 
tutes a  depreciation  of  the  dollar  In  terms 
of  the  other  currency) ,  or  an  Internal  mon- 
etary expansion  (Inflation)  In  the  surplus 
country.  From  the  American  as  well  as  from 
the  world  standpoint,  a  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  would  be  the  best  response;  but  for 
obvious  reasons  one  cannot  hope  that  this 
approach  will  be  widely  adopted. 

We  argue  that  the  surplus  countries'  first 
option,  further  accumulation  of  dcUtir  bal- 
ances. Is  also  acceptable  from  the  American 
standpoint,  provided  U^S.  domestic  monetary 
and  flacal  policies  are  guided  solely  by  In- 
ternal policy  objectives — In  other  words  pro- 
vided the  U.S.  tolerates  no  more  unemploy- 
ment and  slack  than  may  be  needed  to  curb 
Inflation.  The  opinion  is,  howe<rer,  widely 
held  that  an  Increase  in  U.S.  liquid  liabili- 
ties to  foreigners  may  be  dangerous  and 
damaging  for  two  reasons. 

The  flrst  Is  that  It  may  endanger  the  U.S. 
liquidity  position.  What  would  happen  If, 
for  any  reason,  there  developed  a  run  on  the 
dollar  and  dollars  were  thrown  on  the  mar- 
ket? The  answer  Is  simple  and  has  already 
been  given:  Private  Individuals  cannot  con- 
vert dollars  Into  gold.  They  can  only  sell 
them  to  foreign  central  banks  which  are. 
under  present  arrangements,  residual  buy- 
ers for  dollars.  Since  the  dollar  is  de  facto 
Inconvertible  Into  gold  alao  for  central 
banks,  these  banks  oould  get  rid  of  their 
dollars  only  by  pursuing  an  expansionary 
monetary  policy  or  by  accepting,  an  open  or 
disguised  appreciation  of  their  currency.  So 
we  come  back  to  the  other  threfrN^ptlons, 
which  clearly  are  acceptable  for  the 

The  second  reason  why  an  Indeflnlte 
nanclng  of  a  deficit  by  accumulation  of  dol- 
lar balances  Is  said  to  be  unacceptable  can 
be  formulated  as  follows:  A  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  Implies  that  U.B.  Imports  are 
larger  and/or  U.S.  exports  smaller  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  Other  countries  caught 
m  such  a  squeeze  could  devaluate  their  cur- 
rency. The  U.S.  has  to  wait  until  the  surplus 
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oountnea  act  In  any  ot  theae  waya  men- 
Uooed.  Until  they  do — or  If  they  do  not — the 
UjS.  suffers  alack  and  unemployment.  There- 
fore the  UjS.  should  Impose  Import  restrlc- 
tloxu  or  subaldlxa  exports  In  one  tann  or 
another.' 

Th«re  would  be  aaine  validity  to  this 
argument,  If  American  domestic  monetary 
and  flscal  policy  were  not  guided  solely  by 
domestic  policy  objectives — in  other  words. 
If  the  UJS.  tolerated  more  unemployment 
and  slack  than  might  be  needed  to  curb 
Inflation,  namely,  the  unemployment  created 
by  the  shortfall  of  exports  and  increase  of 
Imports  Implied  by  the  deficit.  This  for- 
mulation makes  It  clear  that  the  argument 
does  not  bold.  If  Internal  monetary  and  flscal 
policy  (management  of  aggregate  demand)  Is 
properly  geckred  to  domestic  policy  objectives. 

Our  analysis  will  perhaps  be  criticized  on 
the  g^und  that  It  Is  unreasonable  to  asstune 
that  monetary  and  fiscal  i>ollcy  can  be  so 
finely  tuned  that  it  Irons  out  every  dip  in 
aggregate  demand  which  Is  in  excess  of  what 
m\ut  be  tolerated  to  satisfy  domestic  policy 
objectives. 

It  Is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  there 
are  a  hundred  reasons — balance -of -payments 
changes  being  one  of  them — why  there  will 
often  be  slips  In  monetary  and  flscal  policies 
resulting  In  deviations  of  the  actual  level  of 
unemployment  from  the  target  level,  what- 
ever the  latter  may  be.  But  let  us  keep  a 
sense  of  proportion.  Those  dips  In  aggregate 
demand  that  can  be  attributed  to  balance-of- 
payments  changes  are.  In  reality,  quite  small 
compared  not  only  with  GNP  but  with  the 
annual  changes  in  GNP,  up  or  down,  which 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  hundred  other  causes. 
Surely  If  there  were  a  "gradual  liquidation 
of  American  Industrial  potential"  (to  quote 
Professor  Gottlieb)  monetary  and  flscal 
policy  would  cope  with  lt.« 

To  summarize  the  results  of  ou.'  anelysis  in 
this  section,  surplus  countries  have  four 
options:  They  can  go  on  accumulating  dollar 
balances,  they  can  pursue  an  expansionary 
monetary  policy,  they  can  appreciate  their 
currency  or  let  It  float,  or  they  can  reduce 
trade  barriers.  All  of  these  options  are 
acceptable  from  the  American  standptolnt.  In- 
cluding the  flrst.  A  possible  flfth  option — 
namely,  controls — Is  discussed  In  the  next 
section  of  this  chapter. 

SEACnONB  or  FOBZIGN  BUBPLITS  COUMTBIXS 

^okesmen  for  foreign  surplus  countries, 
both  official  and  private,  do  not  always  take 
kindly  to  the  advice  that  It  Is  up  to  them 
to  respond  to  an  American  defldt  In  any  of 
the  four  ways  mentioned.  They  often  resent 
the  suggestion  that  they  should  appreciate 
their  currency  If  they  do  not  want  to  accum- 
ulate more  dollars  or  to  Inflate  or  reduce 
their  trade  barriers.  A  pet  phrase  has  been 
that  appreciation  of  the  surplus  countries' 
currencies  instead  of  depreciation  of  the  de- 
flclt country's  currency  (I.e.,  of  the  dollar) 
woiild  be  tantamount  to  Imposing  a  painful 
cure  on  the  healthy  rather  than  on  the  sick. 
Why  the  cure  should  be  painful  is  not  clear. 
At  any  rate,  the  reaction  seons  to  be  baaed 
on  the  picture  of  a  highly  Inflationary  re- 
serve currency  country  imposing  inflation 
on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  this  were  a  true  picture  of  the  present 
world  monetary  scene.  If  the  U.S.  had  much 
more  Inflation  than  many  others  and  If ,  as  a 
consequence,  the  U.8.  deflclt  vrere  very  large 
and  were  matched  by  (unwanted)  surpluses 
of  a  large  number  of  other  countries — in  such 
a  situation.  It  would  indeed  be  possible  to 
make  a  case  for  demanding  that  the  dollar 
should  be  depreciated  In  one  form  or  another 
rather  than  that  scores  of  other  currencies 
be  appreciated. 

Obviously,  however,  this  is  not  the  situa- 
tion which  we  flnd  today.  In  reality,  there  is 
only  a  very  amaU  number  of  countries  that 
hava  leas  inflation  than  the  U.8.  and,  as  a 
con8e<|uenoe.  have  a  large  unwanted  dollar 


acciunulatlon.  The  great  majority  of  coun- 
tries q>ontaneoualy  match  or  even  Burpaaa 
the  T3&.  rate  of  Inflation.'  To  put  It  In  other 
words.  If  the  dollar  were  devalued  (in  terms 
of  gold),  the  vaat  majority  of  currencies 
would  follow  the  dollar  and  only  very  few, 
two  or  three  Important  currencies  in  the 
West  (and  presumably  the  Russian  ruble), 
wouJd  keep  their  par  value  In  gold  un- 
changed and  would  appreciate  In  tarms  of 
the  dollar.  From  the  American  standpoint. 
It  really  does  not  matter  much  bow  the 
change  In  exchange  rates  that  may  be  need- 
ed Is  brought  about — whether  by  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar  In  terms  of  gold  or  by  ap- 
preciation in  terms  of  gold  of  two  or  three 
currencies  of  surplus  countries.  But  given 
the  fact  that  the  dollar  Is  the  reserve  cur- 
rency of  the  world,  the  foremost  private 
transactions  and  investment  currency,  that 
the  dollar  is  tised  all  over  the  world  (Includ- 
ing the  Communist  countries)  as  the  unit 
of  account  In  Innumerable  private  and  offi- 
cial transactions,  contracts,  and  flnanclal 
and  commodity  arrangements — given  this 
fact,  from  the  world  standpoint,  it  would 
be  easier  and  less  disruptive,  economically, 
administratively,  and  psychologically,  to  ap- 
preciate two  or  three  siuplus  currencies  than 
to  depreciate  the  dollar  along  with  Its  vast 
retinue  of  other  currencies. 

There  la  stUl  another  reason  why  a  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  gold  would 
be  very  awkward:  It  would  Imply  a  general 
rise  In  the  price  of  g(dd.  A  change  In  the  gold 
price  by  a  few  percent  would  surely  give  great 
encouragement  to  gold  speculation,  without 
making  any  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  liquidity  problem."*  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  reason  why  the  gold  value  oA  the 
dollar  should  not  be  changed  Is  that  such 
a  change  would  violate  the  interests  of  the 
world  as  a  whole.  No  specific  or  exclusive 
American  interests  are  Involved. 

Irrespective  of  vrhat  spokesmen  for  the  %\a- 
plus  countries  say  and  how  unhappy  they 
may  be  or  pretend  to  be.  It  Is  difBcult  to  see 
what  else  they  could  do  but  adopt  one,  or  a 
combination  of  some,  of  the  four  responses 
mentioned  above — that  Is,  accumxilate  dol- 
lars, sppreclate  their  currency.  Inflate,  or  re- 
duce trade  barriers.  It  Is  sometimes  suggested 
that  they  have  still  another,  flfth  cation — 
namely,  to  Impose  controls — and  that  they 
are  likely  to  do  just  that.  But  If  the  word 
"controls"  Is  used  In  Its  usual  meaning  of 
Import  restrictions,  this  reaction  would  make 
no  sense,  because  the  use  of  such  controls 
would  make  a  bad  situation  worse;  It  would 
Increase  still  more  the  foreign  countries'  sxu- 
pluses  and  the  U.S.  deflclt.  To  be  effective 
the  controls  wo\ild  have  to  be  negative,  so  to 
q>eak.  reetralning  exports  and  stimulating 
imports.  Countries  usually  do  not  like  that 
kind  of  control.  At  any  rate,  that  kind  of 
control  would  amount  to  a  messy,  inefficient, 
and  wasteful  substitute  for  the  appreote- 
tlon  >*  of  the  surplus  countries'  currencies 
and  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  let- 
ter and  the  qjint  of  the  IMF  charter. 

A  type  of  control  that  the  IMF  charter 
permits  Is  restrictions  of  capital  movemenu*. 
For  example,  surplus  countries  could  fcvbld 
or  restrict  U.S.  direct  Investments  In  their 
territories.  We  believe  that  it  would  not  be 
in  their  well-considered  Interest  to  restrict 
American  direct  Investment,  at  any  rate,  not 
on  balance-of-payments  grounds.  But  It  Is 
obviously  up  to  them  to  make  that  decision. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  surplus  countries 
could  try  to  separate  the  market  for  "current 
account  declare"  from  the  market  for  "In- 
vestment doUars."  T^ls  policy  was  pursued 
for  a  while  by  Switzerland  In  the  years  Im- 
medlatrty  fcdlowing  World  War  n.  Dollars 
for  current  account  purposes  were  kept  at 
the  official  parity  by  pegging  operations  con- 
ducted by  the  Swiss  National  Bank.  So-called 
"flnanoe  dollars"  (resulting  from  and  appli- 
cable to  capital  flows  and  certain  services) 
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were  traded  In  an  uncontrolled  (or  mildly 
controlled)  market  at  a  discount.  After  the 
■war,  when  International  trade  and  tfansac- 
tlons  were  at  an  extremely  low  level,  this 
system  could  be  tolerated  for  a  while  despite 
Its  taefflclencies.  At  present,  with  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  transactions  on  current  and 
capital  account  and  mass  travel  In  all  direc- 
tions. It  would  require  a  formidable  bureauc- 
racy to  administer  such  a  system — to  sepa- 
rate current  from  capital  transactions,  to 
prevent  capital  transactions  from  masquerad- 
ing as  current  transactions.  It  would  come 
very  close  to  full-fledged  exchange  control, 
would  not  serve  any  useful  purpose  and  would 
at  any  rate  amount  to  a  partial  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  and  partial  appreciation  of  the 
foreign  currency  In  question." 

Although  the  Inflation  In  the  TT.S.  In  the 
last  few  years  has  created  uneasiness  and 
concern  about  the  future  of  the  dollar  among 
the  large  foreign  dollar  holders  confldence 
In  the  dollar  Is  substantially  unimpaired. 
Unless  Inflation  goes  on  unchecked  or  accel- 
erates, confidence  In  the  dollar  will  be  pre- 
served. But  it  may  be  useful  to  consider 
briefly  what  would  happen.  If  a  serious  con- 
fldence crisis  and  a  'Yun  on  the  dollar" 
should  develop. 

First,  private  dollar  holders  abroad  could 
get  rid  of  their  dollar  holdings  only  by  selling 
dollars  directly  or  indirectly  to  foreign  cen- 
tral banks.  Second,  in  the  absence  of  the 
possibility  of  conversion  into  gold,  foreign 
central  banks  could  reduce  their  dollar  bal- 
ances "  only  by  allo^rtng  their  currency  to 
appreciate.  Implying  a  depreciation  of  the 
dollar.  This  could  be  brought  about  either 
openly,  by  raising  the  par  value  of  the  for- 
eign currency  or  by  letting  it  float,  or  In  a 
disguised  form,  by  introducing  "negative 
controls."  None  of  these  alternatives  looks 
attractive  from  the  point  of  view  of  foreign 
dollar  holders.  But  there  is  no  other  way 
out.«« 

STTMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONa 

We  ha^e  argued  that  American  balance-of- 
payments  policy  should  be  "passive."  An 
"active"  bolance-of-payments  policy  would 
use  either  measures  of  control  (in  the  broad 
sense  defined  earlier)  or  changes  In  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  dollar.  The  first  of  these 
approaches  Is  inefficient,  wasteful,  and  unde- 
sirable; the  second  Is,  under  present  institu- 
tional arrangements  which  make  the  dollar 
the  world's  reserve  and  intervention  cur- 
rency, unavailable  to  the  U.3.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  this  ptHlcy  of  "passivity" 
with  respect  to  the  balance  of  payments  is 
no  handicap  for  U.S.  general  econcwnlc  man- 
agement, provided  that  American  monetary, 
financial,  and  other  policies  are  exclusively 
guided  by  internal  policy  objectives  (high 
level  of  employment,  growth,  price  stability, 
or  whatever  they  are) . 

A  passive  attitude  towards  the  balance  of 
payments  can  be  described  as  a  "policy  of 
benign  neglect."  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  neglect  of  the  balance  of  payments 
doee  not  Imply  neglect  of  either  the  interests 
of  the  U.S.  or  of  those  ot  our  trading  part- 
ners. Nor  does  it  imply  lack  of  Interest  in 
the  organization  and  functioning  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system.  To  be  more 
•p«ciflc,  under  present  arrangements  and 
policies,  the  Uj8.  cannot  unilaterally  change 
the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  or  let  the 
dollar  float.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  U.S.  Is  not  lnt«rested  In  reforma  of  the 
International  monetary  system  that  would 
permit  greater  flexibility  of  exchange  ratee — 
directly  and  explicitly  for  currencies  other 
than  the  dollar,  but  Indirectly  and  Implicitly 
for  the  dollar. 

The  subject  of  such  reforms  of  the  Inter- 
national monetary  system  is  taken  up  In  the 
following  chapter. 

TOOTttants 
» Other  countries  would  still  have  a  liquid- 
ity problem  vmleae  the  U.S.  reciprocated  and 


accepted  foreign  balances  as  part  of  Its  inter- 
national reserve.  U.S.  officials  have  Indicated 
they  would  be  willing  to  follow  such  a  prac- 
tice, at  least  to  some  extent,  in  case  the  U.S. 
shoxild  run  a  persistent  surplus. 

•  It  Is  not  necessary  for  our  purposes  to 
discuss  the  controversial  question  of  whether 
the  adoption  of  an'  Income.s  policy  would  do 
any  good.  If  it  ^re  possible  by  means  of  an 
Incomes  policy  to  improve  the  inflationary 
situation  marginally — more  than  that  is  not 
expected,  even  by  the  policy's  supporters — 
the  effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  too 
would  be  only  marginal. 

'  How  much  unemployment  constitutes  a 
recession  and  how  much  price  stability 
should  be  traded  for  how  much  unemploy- 
ment, If  there  is  such  a  trade-off,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  views  may  differ,  both  Inside 
the  UJ3.  and  between  the  U.S.  and  foreign 
countries. 

*  It  IS  not  unimportant  to  observe  that 
three  or  four  years  ago  this  situation  was 
well  understood  by  only  a  few. 

'Admittedly,  many  countries  complain 
that  they  have  to  "Import  inflation"  from 
the  U.S.  But  when  the  chips  are  down,  the 
foreign  critics  are  extremely  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept the  logical  Implication  of  their  com- 
plaints, that  is,  to  let  their  currency  appre- 
ciate. There  have  been  only  three  cases  of 
currency  appreciation  In  the  whole  postwar 
period  (Germany  In  1963  and  1969  and  the 
Netherlands  in  1963) .  But  there  were  literally 
dozens  of  depreciations  against  the  dollar. 

Complaint  about  Imported  Inflation  com- 
bined with  a  refusal  to  appreciate  amounts  to 
wanting  to  have  one's  cake  and  eat  it  too 
However,  the  situation  would  probably 
change  If  the  inflation  in  the  U.S.  got  out  of 
hand.  More  on  this  later. 

•  It  could  be  argued  that  the  outcome  of  a 
change  In  the  gold  value  of  the  doUar  would 
be  different  If  it  were  the  result  of  Interna- 
tional negotiations  rather  than  of  a  surprise 
decision  by  the  U.S.  government.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  It  might  be  said,  more  countries 
would  be  wUllng  not  to  follow  the  American 
example  and  accept  an  appreciation  of  their 
currency. 

This  may  be  so,  but  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  an  internationally  agreed  realign- 
ment of  many  exchange  rates  is  feasible  Ne- 
gotiations could  not  be  kept  entirely  secret 
and  would  thus  give  rise  to  very  dlsturbiuK 
speculation.  " 

'  Arguments  like  this  abound  In  the  popu- 
lar discussions,  but  is  not  easy  to  And  clear 
formulations.  One  of  the  rare,  explicit  and 
straightforward  statements  is  contained  In  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  October  18 
1970,  by   Professor  Manuel   Gottlieb. 

We  quote:  "Many  economists  .  .  .  would 
agree  that  present  exchange  rates  signifi- 
cantly overvalue  the  dollar,  especially  when 
allowance  is  made  for  Americcm  capital  out- 
flow and  governmental  transfers.  .  .  .  The 
proper  remedy  for  an  overvalued  exchange 
rate  is  exchange-rate  adjustment  ('Devalua- 
tion') and  not  Import  restrictions  Un- 
der present  institutional  arrangements,  our 
exchange  rates  can  only  be  changed  by  deci- 
sions of  our  trading  competitors  who  choose 
to  'revalue'  ('Appreciate')  their  currencies  or 
to  let  their  currencies  'float.'  I  cannot  watch 
the  gradual  liquidation  of  American  indus- 
trial potential  on  the  vain  hope  that  foreign 
monetary  authorities  will  be  sensitive  to  our 
needs  and  capacities  and  will  establish  ex- 
change rates  that  would  permit  competitive 
terms  of  trade  at  full  employment 
Rather  than  that,  I  go  for  the  'quota'  bUl 
with  all  of  its  imperfections." 

»  EspeciaUy  if  it  Is  "gradual."  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  not  every  fall  in  exports  or 
rise  in  imports  or  change  in  the  trade  bal- 
ance has  something  to  do  with  the  balance 
of  payments.  For  example,  from  1964  to  1969 
the  trade  balance  fell  from  96.8  blUlon  to 
•0.7  billion  and  unemployment  did  not  go 
up  but  dowxv— from  6.2  percent  to  8.6  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force. 


It  would  be  very  difficult  Indeed  to  meas- 
ure the  amount  of  unemployment  or  slack 
(lost  output)  that  Is  attributable  to  changes 
In  the  balance  of  payments  or  balance  of 
trade.  Fortunately,  policymakers  need  no 
such  measure  to  determine  the  thrust  of 
moneUry  and  fiscal  poUcy  that  the  situation 
requires. 

"If  there  are  surplus  countries  that  have 
more  Inflation  than  the  U.S.,  it  does  not 
affect  our  argument.  A  country  with  more 
Inflation  than  the  U.S.  may  have  a  surplus 
either  because  it  has  recently  devalued  its 
currency  or  because  Its  exports  are  low- 
priced  (compared  with  its  general  price 
level)  or  otherwise  are  In  strong  demand. 
France,  after  her  devaluations  in  1958  and 
1969,  illustrates  the  first  possibility.  Japan 
the  second. 

"  Those  economists  who  recommend  a  rise 
in  the  gold  price  in  order  to  Increase  Inter- 
national liquidity  rightly  speak  of  doubling 
or  tripling  the  price  of  gold.  A  small  rise  of 
10  percent  or  so  would  do  no  good. 

■'  It  should  be  observed  that  what  we  call 
"negative"  controls  (export  restrictions  and 
Import  subsidies  imposed  by  surplus  coun- 
tries) are  Just  as  inefficient,  wasteful,  and 
undesirable  as  the  ordinary  controls  Im- 
posed by  deficit  countries.  Removal  of  exist- 
ing trade  barriers  is.  of  course,  a  different 
matter.  It  is  desirable,  although  It  too  can 
be  regarded  as  a  ciwrency  appreciation  in 
disguise. 

"  Surplus  countries,  such  as  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  have  tried  tax  measures  and  the 
prohibition  of  interest  payments  on  bank 
deposits  of  foreigners  to  reduce  short-term 
capital  Inflow  without  much  success  in  the 
longer  run. 

"  An  objection  to  our  argument  might  be 
that  they  could  simply  refuse  to  add  to  their 
dollar  holdings  without  trying  to  reduce  their 
balances.  But  that  does  not  change  the  situa- 
tion. If  they  refuse  to  buy  dollars  which  are 
offered  for  sale,  their  currency  will  appreciate 
in  terms  of  dollars  (and  In  terms  of  all  cur- 
rencies that  still  are  pegged  to  the  dollar). 
"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  flrst  reac- 
tion of  the  surplus  countries  would  be  to 
block  further  allocations  of  SDRs.  and 
French  officials  who  were  reluctant  to  go 
along  with  the  SDR  creation  in  the  flrst 
place  have  already  voiced  their  opposition  to 
further  SDR  allocations  so  long  as  the  U.S. 
deficit  Is  large.  This  may  be  a  disappoint- 
ment for  other  countries.  However,  for  the 
U.S.,  the  threat  is  hollow.  If  our  assessment 
of  the  general  position  of  the  dollar  is  cor- 
rect, it  would  simply  mean  that  official  dol- 
lar balances  abroad  would  accumulate  faster. 
It  would  in  no  way  change  the  four  options 
available  to  the  surplus  countries — accumu- 
late dollars.  Inflate,  appreciate,  or  reduce 
trade  barriers. 


A  Strategy  f<ob  U.S.  Bai,ancx  of  Patments 
Policy— Reform  of  th«  Inttonationai, 
MoNETABT  System 

CREATION  OF  8PBCIAL  DRAWING  RIOHTS 

For  many  years,  international  monetary  re- 
form has  been  a  topic  of  endless  academic 
discussion,  numerous  official  and  unofficial 
conferences,  and  bursts  of  lengthy  and  in- 
tense negotiations  on  the  highest  level  of 
governments.  The  major  recent  development 
has  been  the  creation  and  "activation,"  by 
common  consent  of  the  member  countries  of 
the  IMF.  of  a  new  form  of  international  re- 
serves, the  Special  Drawing  Rights  (SDRs) .  It 
was  an  unprecedented  achievement  of  Inter- 
national cooperation— in  fact,  the  flrst  peace- 
time example  of  an  International  agreement 
to  change  a  major  feature  of  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system.  (The  Bretton  Woods 
Charter  *tis  negotiated  during  the  war.)  We 
do  not  wish  to  denigrate  the  historic  impor- 
tance of  that  event.  Nor  would  we  argue  that 
the  creation  of  SDRs  was  in  Itself  a  harmful 
act.  If  nothing  else,  this  action  appears  to 
have  had,  as  already  mentioned,  a  very  use- 
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ful  side  effect  in  discouraging  gold  specula- 
tion by  greatly  reducing  the  speculators'  es- 
timate of  the  probabUity  of  an  Increase  in  the 
official  gold  price. 

But  the  scheme  also  has  its  dangers  and 
drawbacks.  Our  major  quarrel  with  SDRs 
concerns  the  opportunity  cost  of  their  crea- 
tion. Years  of  intensive  international  investi- 
gation and  negotiation,  employing  a  lot  of 
the  time  of  scoree  of  high-powered  experts 
and  negotiators,  went  into  working  towards 
the  soluUon  of  the  liquidity  problem  and  so 
diverted  attention  and  scarce  (intellectual) 
resources  from  the  search  for  a  solution  of 
the  much  more  basic  and  difficult  problem 
of  adjustment. 

Maybe  the  sharp  and  widely  accepted  dis- 
tinction between  the  three  problems  of  con- 
fidence, liquidity,  and  adjustment,  while  very 
useful  lor  analyzing  the  working  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system,  has  misled 
policymakers  Into  thinking  that  the  three 
problems  were  of  roughly  equal  importance 
and  could  be  successfully  solved  one  at  a 
time. 

The  liquidity  problem  was  chosen  first, 
perhaps,  largely  because  the  chances  of 
reaching  international  agreement  in  that 
area  looked  most  promising.*  To  be  sure,  the 
connection  between  liquidity  and  adjust- 
ment has  not  gone  unnoticed.  In  fact,  the 
amended  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  IMF 
which  contain  the  provisions  for  SDRs  state 
the  connection  explicitly:  "The  attainment 
of  a  better  balance  of  payments  equilibrium, 
as  well  as  the  likelihood  of  a  better  working 
of  the  adjustment  mechanism"  are  men- 
tioned as  conditions  to  be  taken  "into  ac- 
count" when  the  first  decision  is  made  to 
allocate  SDRs.»  The  flrst  decision  to  allocate 
SDRs  was  taken  in  1969.  Although  things 
were  quiet  on  the  dollar  front  in  that  year,  it 
Is  not  easy  to  understand  what  evidence 
Justified  the  required  "collective  Judgment" 
that  the  adjustment  mechanism  was  likely 
to  "work  better"  in  the  future.  Nor  do  the 
events  since  that  year  give  much  ground  for 
optimism. 

But  be  that  as  It  may,  now  we  have  the 
activated  SDRs.  The  intellectual  resoxirces 
which  went  into  their  creation  cannot  be 
retrieved  and  diverted.  Why  cry  over  spUt 
milk? 

Unfortunately  there  Is  a  danger  that  some 
of  the  opportunity  cost  of  SDRs  creation  will 
continue  in  the  future.  The  management  of 
the  SDRS  may  not  become  routine  for  some 
time  and  may  continue  to  absorb  much  ex- 
pert work.  Furthermore,  the  "link"  between 
SDRs  and  development  assistance  which  is 
being  pushed  energetically  by  less  developed 
countries,    by    International    organizations 
and  by  many  Influential  academic  and  offi- 
cial spokesmen  In  the  Industrial  countries  Is 
likely  to  complicate   things  further.  Under 
the  proposed  "link'    scheme,  a  fraction  of 
the  SDRs  which  are  allocated  to  the  devel- 
oped coxintries  would  be  ceded,  via  some  of 
the  International  lending  institutions  (such 
as  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion), to  less  developed  coim tries  and  the 
industrial   countries   would   have  to   "buy" 
them  back  from  those  countries  In  exchange 
for    real    resources.    If    such    a    plan    were 
adopted,   there  would  be  continuous  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  less  developed  countries 
and  the  various  International  Institutions 
which  specialize  in  development  assistance 
to   Increase    the   portion    of   SDRs   that   is 
channelled    through    the    "link."    Pressure 
from  one  side  will  inevitably  Induce  ooimter 
pressure  from  the  other.  An  inkling  of  what 
may  be  in  store  was  provided  by  the  repKirt ' 
that  a  movement  was  under  way  to  org&nlae 
the  less  developed  countries  In  the  Interna- 
tional  Monetary  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
voting    against    any    reform   of   the    fund's 
Articles  of  Agreement^  such  as  the  various 


Footpotes  at  end  of  article. 


proposals  to  Introduce  greater  flexibility  of 
exchange  rates,  unless  such  a  reform  Is  cou- 
pled with  the  "link."  It  should  be  kept  In 
mind  that  certain  changes  in  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  can  be  effectively  blocked  by  16 
percent  of  the  voting  power  In  the  IMF.* 

The  recently  published  1MB  study.  The 
Role  of  Exchange  Rata  in  the  Adjiutment 
of  International  Payments,'  Is  evidence  that 
official  attention  has  finally  turned  In  the 
direction  of  adjustment — although  belatedly 
and,  as  far  as  flexibility  of  exchange  rates  Is 
concerned,  grudgingly  and  hesitatingly. 

A  brief  analysis  of  some  implications  of 
the  present  system,  xinder  a  r^lme  of  rigidly 
fixed  exchange  rates,  with  or  without  further 
large  SDR  allocations,  will  show  how  Im- 
portant it  Ls  that  progress  is  made  soon  in 
introducing  some  flexibility  Into  the  ex- 
change rate  structure. 

SOISZ  IBtPLICATlONS  FOB  THE  PBKSEJ^T  INTKB- 
NATIONAL  MONETARY  SYSTEM  OF  FIXXD 
XXCKANCX   BATES 

A  very  Important  consequence  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  fixed  exchanges  with  the  dollar 
at  its  center  Is  that  the  rate  of  inflation  In  all 
countries  that  peg  their  currency  to  the  dol- 
lar is  approximately  determined  by  the  rate 
of  inflation  in  the  U.S.  Any  country  that 
keeps  its  currency  fully  convertible  Into  dol- 
lars at  a  fixed  exchange  rate  will,  In  the  me- 
dium and  long  run,  be  forced  to  have  approx- 
imately the  same  degree  of  Inflation  as  the 
U.S.,  whatever  it  Is — ^positive,  negative,  or 
zero.  This  proposition  is  not  generally  un- 
derstood and,  if  expressed  bluntly,  will  be  re- 
jected by  many.  It  Is  nevertheless  a  fairly 
obvious  consequence  of  well-known  facts, 
requiring  only  few  qualifications  which  de- 
tract little  from  its  Importance. 

Let  us  explain  carefully  what  it  means  and 
what  It  does  not  mean.  Any  cotmtry  is,  of 
course,  free  to  inflate  more  than  the  U.8. 
and  many  make  use  of  this  license.  But  any 
country  inflating  much  more  than  the  VS. 
will  be  forced  to  devalue  its  currency.  There 
are  three  qualifications:  First,  by  accumulat- 
ing and  "sterilizing"  dollar  balances,  a  coun- 
try can  slightly  postpone  or  slow  down  the 
required  price  adjustment.  But,  like  any  pol- 
icy that  goes  against  the  grain  of  economic 
equilibrium,  it  is  a  costly  struggle  and  likely 
to  be  progressively  hampered  by  speculation. 
The  second  qualification  is  a  spurioiis  one: 
Up  to  a  point  a  country  can  \ise  controls 
(import  restrictions,  export  subsidies,  et 
cetera)  to  avoid  depreciation.  But,  as  is  well 
known,  such  controls  are  Just  a  devaluation 
In  disguise,  and  a  wasteful  and  InefBclent 
disguise  at  that.  The  greater  the  price  dis- 
parity and  the  resulting  disequilibrium,  the 
more  stringent  the  required  controls.  Exp«1- 
ence  heis  shown  a  hundred  times  that  the 
wastes  and  inefficiencies  soon  become  intol- 
erable, so  that  open  devaluation  has  to  be 
substituted  for  the  disguise. 

The  third  qualification  is  that  if  the  degree 
of  inflation  is  measured  by  the  cost-of-living 
index  (or  some  other  broadly  based  index, 
such  as  the  ONP  deflator) ,  there  need  not  he 
perfect  parallelism  In  the  movement  of  these 
indices  in  diffrent  countries.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  coun- 
try's export  prices  deviate  significantly  from 
its  general  price  level,  and  these  deviations 
may  be  in  opposite  direction  In  different 
countries.  For  example.  In  the  U.8.,  export 
prices  have  often  risen  somewhat  faster  than 
the  general  price  level  while  in  Japan  the 
opposite  has  been  the  case.'  This  has  enabled 
Japan  to  have  a  little  more  Inflation  than 
the  U.S.  hasjand  still  enjoy  a  balance-of- 
payments  surplus. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  large  and  persiat- 
ent  deviations  in  price  levels  are  impossible 
with  fixed  exchanges  and  convertible  curren- 
cies because,  under  modern  oondltlone,  there 
are  Inniimerable  actual  and  potential  export 
Aod  Import  commodities  which  serve  to  hold 


the  dlsorepaiu^ee  In  price  levels  between 
countries  to  moderate  proportions  In  the 
medium  and  long  run. 

Countries  that  wleh  to  Inflate  lees  than 
the  U.S.  will  develop  a  balance-of-paymenta 
surplus  and  will  see  their  price  levels  rise  \in- 
less  they  prefer  to  let  their  currencies  ap- 
preciate. y^Siiln  the  three  qualifications  men- 
tioned above  apply,  with  the  difference  that 
the  controls  serving  as  a  substitute  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  currency  will  have  to  be 
negative.  I.e.,  import-stimulating  and  export- 
restricting.  And  as  we  pointed  out  earlier, 
negative  controls  are  not  popular. 

It  will  be  asked  why  the  price  connection 
should  be  asymmetrical.  We  said  Inflation  In 
the  U.S.  determines  the  pace  of  Inflation 
abroad.  Is  there  no  causal  force  running  In 
the  opposite  direction? 

The  answer  is  that  the  relationship  is  In- 
deed asymmetrical.  This  follows  from  the 
special  position  of  the  dollar,  from  the  fact 
that  U.S.  Internal  monetary  and  flacal  poli- 
cies which  determine  the  rate  of  Inflation  In 
the  V£.  have  become  almost  completely  In- 
dependent of  the  state  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  from  the  fact  that  the  feedback 
from  the  deficit  or  surplus  In  the  balance  of 
payments  to  the  U.S.  economy  Is  negligible 
because  of  the  small  size  of  U.S.  ej^rts  and 
Imports  relative  to  the  volume  of  GNP.  As 
explained  earlier.  If  there  were  an  appreciable 
feedback — for  example,  If  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  becomes  a  serious  drtkg  on  the 
economy — monetary  and  fiscal  policy,  geared 
as  it  is  to  don^estlc  policy  objectives,  would 
counteract  It. 

Earlier  we  recommended  that  In  case  of  a 
conflict  in  the  requirements  for  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  between  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal equilibrium,  domestic  policy  objec- 
tives should  take  precedence  over  balance- 
of-paymente  requirements.  In  other  words 
the  U.S.  should  pursue  a  passive  balance-of- 
payments  policy,  a  policy  of  "benign  neglect" 
of  the  balance  of  payments.  (Let  It  be  re- 
peated that  "neglect"  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments does  in  no  way  Imply  neglect  to  U.S. 
interests  or  of  the  interests  of  otir  trading 
partners.)  Now  we  state  it  as  a  fact  that  such 
a  passive  policy  U  actually  being  pushed.  We 
believe  that  this  is  a  correct  deecrlptlon  of 
the  present  situation  whereas  it  woiild  not 
have  described  the  situation  ten  years  ago. 
OraduaUy  during  the  1960s,  the  grip  of  the 
balance  of  payments  on  monetary  and  flacal 
policy  has  been  loosened  and  by  now  it  is 
practically  gone.  Concern  with  t^e  halanoe 
of  payments  is  still  there  but  it  expreesee  It- 
self rather  In  terms  of  the  policy  of  oontrols, 
primarily  capital  export  oontrols.  First  con- 
trols were  introduced  and  tightened,  and  now 
there  is  reluctance  to  loosen  and  abolish 
them  although  some  clearly  have  become 
redundant. 


FOBXION   BXACnONS 

When  we  speak  of  foreign  reactions  we 
mean  largely  European  reaction  and  reac- 
tions of  only  a  very  few  countries.  To  repeat, 
there  are  only  very  few  countries  In  the  world 
that  do  not  match  or  surpass  U.S.  Inflation 
spontaneously — Germany,  Switzerland,  per- 
haps the  Netherlands.  France  has,  of  course, 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  oomplainers 
about  the  U.S.  forcing  inflation  on  others — 
In  between  her  own  frequent  devaluations.' 

What  the  European  critics  have  been  com- 
plaining of  Is  that  the  UJ3.  Is  not  subject  to 
balance-of-payments  discipline.  That  is,  of 
course,  precisely  correct.  (As  mentioned 
above,  it  was  not  quite  true  earlier.)  It  is  a 
variation  of  the  same  theme  when  they  com- 
plain that  the  U.S.  usee  its  de  facto  exemp- 
tion from  balanoe-of-payments  constraint,  or 
alternatively  the  special  position  of  the  dol- 
lar, to  finance  direct  investments  abroad 
("take  over  European  companies"),  for  di- 
rect investment  flows  are  a  component^oX-the 
capital  account  of  the  balance  of  payments. 
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It  foreign  countries  do  not  like  VS.  direct 
Investment,  although  It  aerves  to  cIom  any 
"technological  gap"  (that  may  exlat),  they 
can  restrict  such  Investment  without  dUS- 
culty.  In  moat  countries  foreign  investment 
and  takeovers  are  subject  to  government  ap- 
proval anyway.  But  the  decision  on  this  mat- 
ter should  not  be  made  on  balance-of-pay- 
ments  grounds.  The  V.B.  would  be  well  ad- 
Tlaed  to  leave  this  decision  to  the  foreign 
countries.  In  fact,  however,  It  has  chosen  to 
do  much  of  the  unpleasant  work  for  them. 

It  Is  time  for  European  as  well  as  American 
policymakers  to  face  up  to  the  facta.  TTnder 
fixed  exchanges,  foreign  surplus  countries 
have  no  choice  but  to  share  In  the  U.S.  Infla- 
tion (or  to  liberalize  trade  or  Impose  negative 
controls  unilaterally,  both  of  which  amount 
to  a  disguised  appreciation  of  the  currency). 
in  the  very  short  run  they  may  avoid,  or 
rather  postpone,  going  along  with  n.S.  Infls- 
tlon  by  accvimulatlng  dollars. 

What  else  could  they  do?  In  the  past  they 
could  signal  their  displeasure  by  converting 
dollars  Into  gold.  Except  for  small  amounts 
this  Is  now  de  facto  barred.'  Some  proponents 
of  fixed  exchanges  fully  recognize  these  Im- 
plications. Thus  Professor  Klndleberger  has 
proposed  to  make  them  more  palatable  by 
placing  European  or  other  foreign  representa- 
tives on  the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve  Open  Mar- 
ket Committee.  In  other  words,  he  has  pro- 
posed that  U.S.  monetary  policy  should  be 
conducted  jointly  by  all  countries  that  have 
to  share  In  Its  consequences.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  add  that  this  proposal  is  not  likely 
to  be  accepted  by  U.S.  policymakers. 

OUTLOOK    rOS   TKX    ITTTUU 

What  Is  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  the 
dollar  exchange  standard,  still  assuming  tb*t 
the  system  of  fixed  exchanges  Is  to  be  maln- 
talned?  (Highly  Inflationary  countries  can- 
not, of  course,  maintain  fixed  exchanges.) 

Until  recently.  Inflation  In  the  U,S.  has 
been  moderate  compared  to  Inflation  In  other 
Industrial  coimtrles.  and  It  surely  will  re- 
main so  by  the  standards  of  most  less  devel- 
oped countries.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
chances  are  that  most  surplus  countries  will 
grow  accustomed  to  slightly  more  Inflation 
without  much  fuas.  (The  Japanese  seem  to 
have  made  a  more  or  less  conscious  choice 
to  accept  more  inflation  rather  than  to  ap- 
preciate the  yen  or  to  sufficiently  llberallae 
trade.)  Of  course,  there  will  probably  always 
be  one  or  two  countries  which  are  really 
willing  and  able  to  have  less  inflation  (or 
which,  through  some  quirk  in  luternatlonal 
demand,  are  able  to  devel<H>  a  surplus  while 
having  more  Inflation  than  the  U.S.).  Such 
countries  will  accumulate  dollars  and  will 
have  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  let  their  currency  ap- 
preciate. 

If  Inflation  In  the  U.S.  Is  less  moderate, 
there  will  be  more  dissatisfied  surplus  coun- 
tries. There  will  be  complaint  and  criticism 
about  U.S.  policy  but  the  options  of  the  sur- 
plus countries — inflation,  appreciation  (open 
or  disguised),  reduction  of  trade  barriers- 
remain  the  same.  The  real  danger  is  that 
either  the  surplus  countries  may  adopt  nega- 
tive controls  or  the  U.8.  positive  controls 
(tightening  of  the  existing  ones) .  But  once 
Uie  US.  understands  that  nobody  can  force 
It  either  to  adopt  controls  or  to  create  more 
unemployment  and  slack  than  It  thinks  is 
necessary  to  achieve  the  domestic  objective 
of  curbing  Inflation,  it  will  continxie  its  pas- 
sive b«laace-of-payments  policy  and  leave  It 
to  the  others  to  choose  among  their  options. 
But.  some  will  ask.  can  the  dollar  not  be 
dethroned  from  Its  special  position,  jjerhaps 
by  the  creation  of  an  attractive  substitute  in 
the  form  of  a  European  or  Common  Market 
currency?  Worild  that  not  be  a  serious  mat- 
ter for  the  U.S.?  Monetary  Integration  with 
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the  declared  ultimate  goal  of  a  common  cur- 
rency and  a  unified  monetary  management 
(a  Federal  Reserve  System  for  Biirope)  has 
indeed  been  the  subject  of  Intense  of- 
ficial investigation  and  negotiations  in  the 
European  Economy  Community  (EEC).  Ac- 
cording to  present  plans,  it  will  take  ten 
years  to  approach  the  goal.  And  it  may  take 
even  longer,  especially  If  Great  Britain  joins 
EEC." 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  a  common 
Euro|>ean  currency  In  a  meaningful  sense 
comes  into  being.  Can  It  replace  the  dollar  as 
an  official  international  reserve  medium  or 
private  transactions  currency?  It  will  take  a 
long  time  before  we  come  to  that  bridge,  but 
let  us  assume  the  goal  of  monetary  unifica- 
tion is  reached.  A  xmifled  Europe,  by  pooling 
its  members'  International  reserves,  could  cer- 
tainly manage  with  a  smaller  dolltur  reserve, 
and  third  countries  might  want  to  hold  part 
of  their  reserve  In  the  European  currency. 
But  even  if  this  should  happen.  Exirope  could 
not  get  rid  of  its  dollars  without  letting  the 
European  currency  appreciate.  For  reasons 
mentioned  earlier,  the  chances  are  that  Euro- 
pean countries  could  think  twice  before 
taking  that  step.  But  even  If  they  took  it. 
perhaps  because  the  U.S.  had  too  much  In- 
fiatlon  In  which  they  did  not  wish  to  par- 
ticipate, such  a  step  would  stimulate  U.S. 
exports,  reduce  its  Imports.  This  would  In- 
deed be  a  burden  (transfer  of  real  reeouroes) 
and  would  mean  an  Increase  In  inflationary 
pressure.  Repaying  debt  Is  always  a  bur- 
den. Quantitatively  the  burden  would  be 
negligible  because  the  U.S.  deficit,  even  at 
Its  worst,  is  a  tiny  fraction  of  GNP.io 

It  U  Indeed  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  purposes  of  a  common  Euro- 
pean currency  that  it  then  would  be  easier 
to  depreciate  the  dollar  by  appreciating 
a  single  European  currency.  This  may  be 
ao,  but  it  is  also  possible  or  perhaps  probable 
that  six  govenunenta  acting  in  concert 
would  be  even  more  reluctant  to  change  the 
status  quo  than  aaiy  one  of  its  constituents 
now  Is." 

But  these  speculations  and  worries  are 
largely  idle  and  superfluous,  especially  from 
the  American  standpoint.  They  divert  at- 
tention from  more  pressing  dangers.  The 
greatest  danger  in  the  area  of  international 
monetary  relations  U  that  deficit  countries, 
the  U.S.  as  well  as  others,  will  resort  to  con- 
trols and  will  restrict  trade,  payments,  travel, 
and  capital  fiows.  Instead  of  changing  their 
exchange  rate.  The  oorrespondlng  danger  In 
the  case  of  surplus  countries  is  less  acute, 
because  countries  are  reluctant  to  use  nega- 
tive (l.e..  Import-stimulating  and  expmt- 
dlsoouraglng)  controls.  But  appreciation  of 
ones  currency  is  even  less  popular  than 
depreciation. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  accepted, 
even  by  those  who  are  against  any  general 
limited  or  unlimited  flexibility  of  exchange 
rates,  that  more  frequent  use  should  be 
made  of  the  possibility  under  the  IMP  char- 
ter to  change  exchange  rates  In  case  of 
fundamental  dlsequUibrium.  This  proposi- 
tion will  be  examined  more  carefully  in  the 
following  section.  Here  we  only  note  that  It 
implicitly  acknowledges  the  acute  danger 
of  oontr<4s.  Needless  to  add  that  deflation 
and  unemployment  would  be  equally  or 
more  destructive.  There  is,  however,  this 
difference :  Practically  no  country  would 
accept  lerioxLM  unemployment.  The  propen- 
sity to  control  is  everywhere  in  the  world 
much  stronger  than  the  propensity  to  deflate. 
ThU  brings  us,  finally,  t»  the  question  of 
exchange  rate  flexibility. 

UJI.    DTTXarST    TK    EXCHAMGX    EATB    nJCXmUTT 

It  Is  an  implication  of  o\ir  analysis  that  the 
US.  has  less  direct  Interest  In  exchange  rate 
flexibility  than  other  western  countries,  be- 
cause the  U.S  cannot,  under  present  arrange- 
ments, let  the  dollar  float  or  change  its  ex- 


change value,  and  because  m  the  U.S.,  foreign 
trade  is  a  much  smaller  fraction  of  ONP  than 
that  In  any  other  Western  country.  The  VS. 
Interest  in  flexibility  is  Indirect  and  derives 
from  the  fact  that  greater  flexibility  is  of  great 
Importance  for  our  trading  partners  and  for 
the  International  monetary  system  as  a  whole. 
U.S.  interest  In  exchange  flexibility  U  Indirect 
and  derived  but  real  nonetheless. 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  review  in  detail  the 
whole  problem  of  flxed  vs.  flexible  exchange 
rates  In  the  abstract."  The  pracltcal  prob- 
lem  is  not,  of  course,  whether  the  existing 
part  value  system  of  flxed  exchange  rates  sub- 
ject to  occasional  adjustments,  as  set  up  by 
the  Bretton  Woods  Charter,  should  be  re- 
placed  by  a  system  of  general  flexlbUlty  under 
which  every  currency  in  the  world  would 
fluctuate  freely  in  terms  of  every  other.  No 
such  radical  change  Is  feasible,  nor  Is  it  nec- 
essary to  achieve  a  better  working  of  the 
adjustment  mechanism.  The  elements  of  a 
much  more  modest,  although  in  our  opinion 
potentially  quite  effective,  reform  may  be 
sketched  as  follows:  Every  country  that  ieels 
aggrieved  because  the  present  system,  based 
on  the  dollar  Imposes  on  It  too  much  Infla- 
tion or  the  opposite  shouia  oe  anowea  to  let 
Its  currency  float,  or  to  widen  its  band  of 
permissible  deviations  of  the  exchange  rate 
from  the  par  value  or  to  adopt  a  crawling 
peg.  Persistent  deflclt  countries  should  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  a  policy  of  exchange 
rate  flexibility,  rather  than  dissuaded  from 
doing  so.  The  problem  of  persistent  surplus 
countries  is  easier  to  deal  with.  Probably  no 
more  Is  needed  than  to  make  It  clear  to  them 
what  their  options  are — accumulation  of  re- 
serves, monetary  expansion,  appreciation  '» 
or  floating  of  the  currency,  or  reduction  of 
trade  barriers.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
that  these  are.  In  fact,  the  only  practical 
choices  and  that  any  one  of  them,  or  any 
combination,  should  be  accepUble  to  the  U.8. 
and  other  countries. 

Some  people  may  ask — are  countries  not 
more  or  less  free  now  to  react  in  any  of  the 
ways  described?  Unfortunately  this  is  not 
the  case.  They  can  inflate  or  liberalize  trade 
but  the  sticking  point  is  exchange  flexibility. 

It  is  true  that  as  far  as  highly  inflationary 
less  developed  countries  are  concerned,  the 
IMF  does  not  object  to  exchange  rate  fiexl- 
bllity.  It  probably  encourages  countries  siich 
as  Brazil  or  Chile  to  make  frequent  changes 
m  exchange  rates.  In  recent  years,  some  of 
them— Brazil,  Chile,  and  others— have  de- 
veloped a  system  of  fiexlbllity  which  may  be 
described  as  the  system  of  "the  trotting  peg." 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  currency  is  de- 
preciated at  short  Intervals  by  small  steps 
For  example,  in  Brazil  the  value  of  the 
cnizelro  is  reduced  by  something  between  1.8 
percent  to  1.3  percent  every  four  or  five 
weeks.  The  trotting  peg  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  earlier  system  of  the  ad- 
justable peg  under  which  these  countries 
waited  six  months  or  longer  and  then  de- 
valued with  a  bang  by  a  large  amount." 

The  reason  why  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  has  acquiesced  in  those  cases  is, 
no  doubt,  that  under  rapid  inflation  the  ad- 
justable peg  system,  let  alone  flxed  ex- 
changes, soon  leads  to  Intolerable  conse- 
quences. 

In  the  case  of  the  industrial  countries 
where  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  sys- 
tem are  not  so  pronounced,  the  attitude  of 
the  IMF  has  been  much  less  tolerant.  This 
was  clearly  revealed  in  the  case  of  Canada  In 
May  1970  when  Canada  returned  to  a  floating 
exchange  rate.  The  move  has  not  hurt  any- 
body and  was  a  great  help  in  Canada's  inter- 
nal management  (fight  against  inflation). 
Nevertheless,  Canada  was  sternly  rebuked  for 
abandoning  the  adjustable  peg  and  is  under 
constant  pressure  to  restablllze. 

The  above  mentioned  IMF  report  on  The 
Role  Of  Exchange  Rates  in  the  AAjuatment  o/ 
International  Paymentt  evidently  reflects  the 
thinking  of  the  fund's  execuUve  directors  at 
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the  present  time.  The  report  offers  a  subtle, 
closely  reasoned  and  well  documented  analy- 
sis of  all  aspects  of  exchange  rate  changes. 
It  Is  technically  of  high  caliber,  as  ons  would 
expect  from  a  first-rate  staff  and  a  prestigi- 
ous board  of  directors.  But  as  a  policy  state- 
ment which  Is  supposed  to  show  the  way,  if 
not  to  bold  new  ventures,  then  at  least  to 
new  solutions  of  old  problems  which  have 
not  responded  well  to  traditional  treatment, 
the  report  has  surprisingly  academic  flavor. 
One  tends  to  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  a 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  analys's"  that 
the  report  "is  on  ths  whole  a  disappointing 
document.  It  suggests  no  real  breakthrough 
in  the  direction  of  a  genuine  adjustment 
mechanism  based  on  greater  flexibility  of  ex- 
change rates."  The  report  is  largely  a  defense 
of  the  existing  par  value  system  and  of  che 
adjustable  peg,  although  It  freely  admits  that 
damage  Is  often  done  because  countries  un- 
duly delay  exchange  rate  adjustments  beyond 
the  time  when  it  should  be  clear  that  a  fun- 
damental disequilibrium  exists. 

The  report  rejects  outright  three  pro- 
posals for  greater  flexibility:  a  system  of 
freely  fluctuating  exchange  rates,  a  substan- 
tial widening  of  the  band  for  permissible  ex- 
change rate  fluctuations,  and  the  various 
suggestions  to  effect  parity  changes  fre- 
quently and  automatically  according  to  some 
objective  indicators  (the  crawling  peg  pro- 
posals). Instead  of  these,  it  favors  a  slight 
widening  of  the  margin  of  permissible  fluc- 
tuations. As  Oeorge  Halm  points  out,  It  is 
somewhat  surprising,  in  view  of  the  rejec- 
Uons  of  any  crawling  peg.  that  the  report 
seriously  considers  the  seemingly  more  radi- 
cal suggestion  that  "the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment might  be  amended  to  allow  members 
to  make  changes  In  their  parties  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Fund  as  long  as  such 
changes  did  not  exceed  say.  3  percent  in  any 
twelve  month  period  nor  a  cumulation 
amount  of  say,  10  percent  In  any  flve-year 
period."  " 

The  main  thrust  of  the  report  is  that  the 
par  value  system  may  well  work  quite  satis- 
factorily if  countries  could  be  persuaded  to 
make  more  frequent  and  prompt  use  of  the 
provision  of  the  original  charter  to  change 
their  exchange  rate  In  case  of  "fundamental 
disequilibrium."  But  the  report  does  not 
give  much  guidance  and  help  to  the  gov- 
ernments which  are  admonished  to  make 
"prompt  adjustment  of  parities  in  appropri- 
ate cases."  Continuing  the  earlier  practice  of 
the  IMF.  the  report  refuses  to  give  a  clear- 
cut  definition  of  what  la  a  fundamental  dis- 
equilibrium, and  substitutes  for  it  a  long 
and  Involved  description  of  various  factors 
and  circumstances  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  a  determination  is  made 
whether  an  existing  disequilibrium,  pre- 
sumably a  balance-of-payments  deflclt  or 
surplus,"  Is  to  be  considered  fundamental  or 
not. 

We  submit  that  the  greatest  weakness  of 
the  report  Is  that  It  does  not  sufficiently  con- 
alder  the  main  drawback  of  the  adjiistable 
peg  system — that  Is,  comparatively  large  par- 
ity changes  at  fairly  long  intervals  induce 
highly  dUturblng  capital  flows.  Compared 
with  a  system  of  truly  flxed  rates,  as  under 
the  old  gold  standard  on  the  one  side,  and 
a  crawUng  or  trotting  peg  on  the  other  side, 
the  adjustable  peg  system  maxltolzes  de- 
stabilizing speculation. 

To  be  sure,  recent  experience  with  the 
trotting  peg  and  also  with  the  brief  period 
of  managed  fiexlbllity  of  the  German  mark 
prior  to  Its  formal  appreciation  In  October 
1969  suggests  that  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
all  the  way  to  a  system  of  completely  un- 
managed,  freely  floating  rates  In  order  to 
reduce  or  practically  eliminate  speculation. 
This  gives  rise  to  an  ImporUnt  problem. 
For  anyone  who  rejects  as  the  IMF  report 
does  both   continuous  flexlbUlty,  either   of 
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the  unlimited  or  crawling  variety,  and  com- 
plete rigidity,  the  crucial  question  is  this: 
Where  does  the  adjustable  peg  end  and  where 
does  flexibility,  sufllclent  to  eliminate  dan- 
gerous speculation,  begin?  Suppose  we  ar- 
range alternative  changes  in  exchange  rates 
(depreciations  and  appreciations)  In  such 
an  order  that  the  size  of  the  change  becomes 
smaller  and  the  interval  between  changes 
shorter.  There  will  then  be  a  threshold  value 
(or  threshold  zone)  somewhere  on  the  scale 
beyond  which  speculation  ceases  to  be  a 
problem.  It  would  be  extremely  Important  to 
have  an  idea  approximately  where  this 
threshold  lies.  The  report  Is  silent  on  this 
central  question.  There  is  internal  evidence, 
however,  that  the  authors,  when  they  speak 
of  "prompt  parity  changes  in  appropriate 
circumstances"  and  warn  of  undue  delays, 
were  thinking  of  Intervals  of,  let  us  say, 
subsuntlally  more  than  a  year. 

In  our  opinion,  rather  more  frequent  but 
still  fairly  large  changes  in  exchange  rates  '^ 
would  not  offer  any  substantial  relief  from 
the  problem  of  large  speculative  capital 
movements  and  might  even  exacerbate  them 
because  of  the  smaller  llkeUhood  of  "flxlty 
illusion"  (analogous  to  "money  Illusion") 
which  has  at  times  been  present  under  the 
adjustable  peg.  At  just  what  point  a  more 
promptly  adjusted  adjusuble  peg  would 
become  in  effect  a  discretionary  crawling  peg 
It  Is  difficult  to  say.  But  in  order  to  produce 
substantial  reduction  in  speculative  pres- 
sures resulting  from  the  "one  way  option" 
of  the  adjustable  peg,  adjustments  much 
more  frequently  than  every  couple  of  years 
would  be  needed." 

The  point  has  been  made  many  times  that 
disregarding  highly  Inflationary  countries, 
over  the  years  the  structure  of  exchange  rates 
under  the  Bretton  Woods  Byst«.m  has  become 
much  more  rigid  than  the  founding  fathers 
had  anticipated.  In  our  oplni<^n  this  Is  not 
due  to  faulty  or  negligent  management  of  the 
system,  but  is  the  consequence  of  the  fact 
or  suspicion,  well  founded  In  our  opinion, 
that  too  frequent  changes  reduce  the  sta- 
bility  of   the   adjustable   (>cg  system. 

These  remarks  do  not  prete..d  "o  give  the 
full  answer  to  the  questior  posed  above  of 
where  the  adjustable  peg  euds  and  managed 
fiexlbllity  begins.  But  they  indicate  the  type 
of  problem  that  faces  those  who  reject  any- 
thing approaching  full  fiexlbllity  but  recom- 
mend more  frequent  and  "prompt  adjust- 
ments In  appropriate  cases"  than  there  were 
In  the  past.  To  repeat,  the  report  Is  silent 
on  this  crucial  matter. 

We  can  be  confident,  however,  that  the  re- 
port win  not  remain  the  IMF's  last  word  on 
exchange  fiexlbllity.  It  is  a  milestone  In  a 
continuing  process  of  reappraisal  of  the  basic 
assiunptlons  of  the  Bretton  Wood  system. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  due  course  the  crucial 
Issue  mentioned  above  will  be  faced  square- 
ly. This  would  force  a  reconsideration  of 
some  of  the  positions  taken  in  the  present 
report.  A  good  deal  of  new  evidence  from 
recent  experience  In  various  parts  of  the 
world  has  become  available  and  It  sheds 
light  on  the  question  we  have  emphasized. 
No  organization  is  In  a  better  position  to  as- 
semble and  Interpret  the  relevant  facta 
than  the  IMF. 

SCMMART    AND    OONCLTTDtNC    ■ZMAKICS 

We  have  argued  that  of  the  three  areas  of 
international  monetary  reform — confidence, 
liquidity,  adjustment — the  last  mentioned  U 
by  far  the  most  important  and  pressing. 
Problems  having  to  do  with  confidence  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  close  cooperation  of 
the  world's  major  central  banlcs  that  has 
developed  and  deepened  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod. The  problem  of  liquidity  has  probably 
been  brought  under  definite  c<mtrol  by  the 
creation  of  tibe  SOR  scheme.  The  task  of  im- 
proving the  balance-of-payments  adjust- 
ment m«whan1wTn  remains  to  be  acootn- 
pUshed. 

TtM  SDR  agreement  recognized  the  para- 


mount importance  of  the  adjustment  prob- 
lem by  stipulating  that,  before  the  first  de- 
cision Is  made  to  allocate  SDR's,  "a  collective 
judgment"  be  reached  to  the  effect  that  there 
Is  a  good  chance  of  "a  better  working  of 
the  adjustment  mechanism."  The  first  de- 
cision to  allocate  SORs  was  made  In  1069  and 
allocations  were  made  on  January  1,  1970 
and  January  1,  1971.  Whether  adjustment 
mechanism  will  In  fact  work  better  In  the 
future  Is  still  very  much  In  doubt. 

The  attention  of  the  policymakers  in  the 
international  monetary  area  has  shifted  to 
the  problems  of  adjustment.  The  compre- 
hensive IMF  report.  The  Role  of  Exchange 
Rates  in  the  Aijuttment  o/  International 
Payments,  testifies  to  that  shift.  In  our 
opinion,  the  report  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough  in  the  direction  of  proposing  new 
methods  of  adjustment  through  greater 
flexibility  of  exchange  rates.  But  at  least  it 
Is  a  beginning  and  it  will  surely  not  remain 
the  IMF's  last  word  on  that  Important  sub- 
ject. 

I'he  practical  problem  Is  not  to  replace 
the  par  value  system  with  a  system  of  gen- 
eralized flexibility  of  all  currencies.  Such  a 
radical  change  Is  not  only  not  feasible  but 
also  unnecessary  to  assure  a  better  work- 
ing of  the  adjustment  mechanism.  We  pre- 
sented the  elements  of  a  modest  scheme, 
which  in  our  view  would  be  a  major  step 
forward. 

We  have  emphasized  that  the  American 
Interest  in  greater  flexibility  of  exchange 
rates  is  Indirect,  because  the  U.S.  cannot, 
under  present  arrangements,  change  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  But  nevertheless  it  is 
quite  real,  because  the  U.S.  shares  fully  In 
the  world  interest  In  the  smooth  working 
of  the  International  monetary  system.  The 
U.S.  should  do  all  it  can  to  promote  changes 
In  the  nUes  that  will  make  it  easier  for 
other  countries  to  use  exchange  flexibility 
to  solve  their  problems — deflclt  countries  to 
avoid  trade  restricting  controls  and  unnec- 
essary unemployment,  surplus  countries  to 
avoid  unwanted  Inflation  and  "negative"  con- 
trols. By  solving  their  own  balance-of-pay- 
ments problems,  our  trading  partners  also 
solve  ours. 

The  special  position  of  the  dollar  and  the 
small  size  of  U.S.  foreign  trade  in  relation 
to  GNP  makes  it  poesible  for  the  U.S.  to  con- 
tinue its  "passive"  balance-of-payments  pol- 
icy, even  if  it  takes  some  time  and  perhaps 
another  major  exchange  crisis  before  any- 
thing decisive  Is  done  to  improve  the  adjust- 
ment mechanism.  If  the  U.S.  Is  able  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  Inflation  to  an  Internally  tolerable 
level,  there  will  probably  be  very  little  trou- 
ble on  the  dollar  front.  But  even  if  It  Is  not 
so  successful  with  the  fight  against  Inflation, 
the  passive  balance-of-payments  policy 
should  be  contmued,  although  in  that  case 
policymakers  would  have  to  brace  themselves 
for  continuing  grumbling  and  criticism.  But 
the  basic  strength  of  the  dcrilar  is  such  that, 
barring  really  bad  Inflation  or  any  other  un- 
foreseen catastrophe,  U.S.  policymakers  can 
afford  to  stand  firm  and  not  to'  change  tha 
passive  stance  of  balance-of-payments  policy 
in  the  face  of  foreign  criticism.  The  UjS. 
should  realize  that  nobody  can  force  it  either 
to  Impose  controls  or  to  suffer  more  unem- 
ployment than  is  needed,  in  its  own  judgo 
ment,  to  curb  inflation. 

UjS.  policy  should  concentrate  on  promot- 
ing domestic  economic  stability,  employment 
and  growth,  and  should  remove  rather  than 
continue  to  tighten  barriers  to  international 
trade  and  capital  flows.  Since  1969  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  in  the  untying  of 
foreign  aid.  Much  less  progress  has  been 
made,  however.  In  the  area  of  relaxing  and 
graduaUy  phasing  out  controls  on  capital 
exports.  We  do  not  wish  to  minimise  the 
Importance  of  having  at  least  ended  and 
even  reversed  a  litUe,  the  trend  which  started 
eariy  in  the  19608  of  ever  increasing  use  at 
first  voluntary  and  then  mandatory  controls 
and   other   selective   measures    designed    to 
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"Improve"  components  of  the  tJ.S.  balance 
of  payments.  This  changje  In  tendency  Is  an 
Important  step  forward.  But  residual  fears 
concerning  the  VS.  balance  of  payments 
have  substantially  slowed  the  process  of  dis- 
mantling these  measures  of  the  1980«.  There 
must  be  considerable  doubt  about  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  capital  controls  In 
terms  of  Improving  the  balance  of  payments. 
Experience  hsis  shown  many  times  that  con- 
trols, unless  they  become  redundant,  have 
a  tendencvy  to  spring  leaks  as  time  goes  on 
and  have  to  be  continuously  tightened  if 
their  effectiveness  Is  to  be  maintained.  But 
even  more  important,  balance-of-payments 
Improvement  via  the  use  of  controls  Is  not 
an  appropriate  objective  for  a  country  oc- 
cupying the  United  States'  unique  po8ltl<m 
in  the  world  economy. 

The  removal  of  the  remaining  controls  in 
the  face  of  a  measured  U.S.  deficit  would 
be  a  courageous  act,  for  it  would  cut  against 
conventional  wisdom  that  is  still  widespread 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the  benefits  of 
final,  full  recognition  of  the  United  States' 
position  In  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem would  be  enormous. 

FOOTNOTES 

*  The  "confidence  problem"  (I.e.,  the  prob- 
lems that  arise  when  confidence  in  a  cur- 
rency Is  lost  and  a  run  on  the  currency  de- 
velt^s)  would  seem  to  be  of  decidedly  lesser 
importance  in  the  future.  Any  such  crisis  has 
to  be  dealt  with  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  close  cooperation 
that  has  developed  between  the  monetary  au- 
thorities of  the  major  countries  and  that  has 
deepened  in  the  postwar  period  is  capable  of 
handling  confidence  crises  even  when  they 
Involve  major  currencies. 

«  Article  XXIV.  Section  1(b). 

*  The  NeiD  York  Times.  September  29,  1970, 
and  The  Economist,  September  26,  1970. 

*  See  Oottfried  Haberler,  "The  Case  Against 
the  Link,"  Quarterly  Review,  Banca  Nazion- 
ale  del  Lavoro,  Rome,  March  1971. 

*  A  report  by  the  executive  directors  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1970. 

*  It  y-4iot  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  rea- 
sons tat  these  deviations. 

''  It  should  be  observed  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  actual  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  a 
given  country  Is  equal  to  or  a  little  higher 
than  the  rise  in  the  U.S.  does  not  prove  by 
Itself  that  the  country  in  question  spon- 
taneously matches  or  surpasses  the  U.S.  rate 
of  Inflation.  It  could  be  a  case  of  induced 
inflation. 

However,  if  prices  In  a  country  rise  persist- 
ently and  much  faster  than  in  the  UjS.,  one 
gets  the  strong  sxisplclon  that  it  is  not  a  case 
of  induced  Inflation  but  one  of  spontaneous 
Inflation.  If  a  country  Is  forced  from  time 
to  time  to  devalue  against  the  dollar  or  to 
maintain  controls,  the  suspicion  is  confirmed 
beyond  doubt. 

*  Even  if  the  gold  policy  were  changed,  if 
other  countries  asked  for  conversion  into 
gold  of  large  parts  of  their  dollar  holdings 
and  the  U.S.  were  prepared  to  accede  to  that 
request,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  internal  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  In 
the  U.S.  would  be  changed  thereby.  It  fol- 
lows that  such  a  change  in  the  gold  policy 
would  not  relieve  other  countries  from  the 
necessity  to  follow  the  UjS.  inflation,  so  long 
aa  they  maintained  full  convertibility  of 
their  currencies  into  dollars  at  a  fixed  ex- 
change rate. 

■It  is  now  better  understood  than  it  was 
a  few  years  ago  that  monetary  integration 
and  the  creation  of  a  common  currency  pre- 
suppose far-reaching  harmonization  and  co- 
ordination of  not  cmly  monetary  but  also 
fiscal,  wage,  and  Incomes  policies.  The  EEC 
countries  are  still  far  from  that  stage.  See 
Gottfried  Haberler.  "Reflections  on  the  Econ- 
omies  at   International   Monetary   Integra- 


tion" (forthcoming)  and  the  literature 
quoted  there,  especially  Wolfgang  Kasper  and 
Michael  Stahl,  "Integration  Through  Mone- 
tary Union — A  Skeptical  View,"  Kieler  Dis- 
ktissionsbeitraege,  St.  7,  Kiel,  September 
1970. 

"It  should  be  observed,  assuming  as  we 
do  that  monetary,  fiscal,  and  other  macro- 
economic  policies  in  the  U.S.  are  solely  de- 
termined by  domestic  pwlicy  objectives,  that 
the  relevant  comparison  is  with  GNP.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  U.S.  allowed  the  b«lanoe-of- 
payments  deficit  to  Influence  overall  eco- 
nomic policies,  as  was  the  case  In  the  early 
sixties,  the  burden  could  become  much  larger 
than  suggested  by  the  GJfP  percentage. 

"  It  is  sometimes  said  that,  at  present,  it 
is  dlfflc\Ut  for  any  single  European  govern- 
ment to  appreciate  its  currency  vis-Jt-vis  the 
dollar  because  it  would  at  the  same  time 
have  to  appreciate  also  vis-Jk-vis  the  other 
European  currencies.  This  Is,  however,  hardly 
the  case — as  if,  say,  the  DM  were  overvalued 
only  in  resjject  to  the  dollar,  and  not  equally 
or  perhaps  more  so  vls-i-vls  some  European 
currencies! 

"The  authors  have  expressed  their  views 
In  Haberler  and  WlUett,  op.  cit.  See  also 
Gottfried  Haberler,  Money  in  the  Interna- 
tional Economy,  2d  edition  (Cambridge:  Har- 
vard University  Press,  May  1969). 

"In  the  case  of  appreciation  of  a  surplus 
country's  currency,  as  In  the  case  of  de- 
preciation of  a  deficit  country's  currency,  a 
fiexlble  approach  to  the  change  In  the  ex- 
change rate  Is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
rigid,  disruptive  method  of  the  adjustable 
peg.  Instead  of  waiting  until  a  huge  surplus 
has  been  built  up  under  the  accompaniment 
of  mounting  speculation  and  then  appreciat- 
ing by  a  large  amount  of  a  bang.  It  Is  better 
to  let  the  currency  float  up  gradually.  This 
was  dramatically  demonstrated  by  the  Ger- 
man    appreciation     in     September/October 

1969.  Let  us  recall  the  salient  events.  The  ap- 
preciation had  become  an  election  issue.  Be- 
fore the  election,  billions  of  dollars  had 
flowed  Into  Germany.  On  September  24,  four 
days  before  the  election,  the  exchange  mar- 
ket was  closed.  On  Monday,  September  29, 
the  day  after  the  election,  the  market  was 
reopened  with  the  exchange  rate  unchanged. 
In  a  few  hours,  huge  sums  poured  into  Ger- 
many. The  market  was  closed  again  and  the 
decision  was  reached  to  let  the  mark  float. 
The  next  morning,  Tuesday,  September  30, 
when  the  market  was  reopened  once  again, 
the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  shot  up 
and — lo  and  behold — the  speculation  had 
practically  vanished.  It  simply  became  too 
risky  to  speculate.  Even  more  Interesting,  the 
speculation  was  not  revived,  at  least  not  on 
a  substantial  scale,  a  little  later  when  a  more 
or  less  open  debate  was  conducted  in  the 
press  on  whether  the  mark  should  be  re- 
stabilized  at  the  level  of  6,  8,  or  10  percent 
above  the  former  parity. 

It  is  true,  m  many  respects,  that  the  Ger- 
man appreciation  was  a  unique  case.  To  make 
the  appreciation  of  a  currency  an  election 
Issue  is  a  helluva  way  to  change  an  exchange 
rate.  But  the  fact  that  some  flexibility — al- 
though It  was  managed  (with  flexibility  in 
the  direction  though  not  the  magnitude  of 
the  Impending  change  In  the  rate  predeter- 
mined)— was  insufficient  to  stop  speculation 
in  its  track  teaches  a  lesson  of  great  general 
Importance. 

"The  Brazilian  system  is  well  described 
and  analyzed  In  J.  B.  Donges  "Neue  Wege  in 
der  Wechselkurspolltik  der  Entwlcklung- 
slaender? — Braslllens  'Trotting  Peg',"  Kieler 
Diskusaionsbeitraege,    Kiel,    Nr.    8,    October 

1970.  An  English  translation  of  that  pam- 
phlet will  be  published  by  the  American  En- 
terprise Institute  later  in  1971. 

Contrary  to  a  widely  held  view,  specula- 
tion has  been  no  problem  under  the  trotting 
peg,  whereas  it  was  a  very  disrupting  feature 
of  the  earlier  system  of  the  adjustable  peg. 


This  teaches  a  lesson  which  la  applicable  also 
to  the  industrial  countries:  If  spyeculative 
capital  flows  are  no  problem  In  the  case  of 
the  trotting  peg,  It  follows  a  fortiori  that  it 
would  not  be  one  under  the  more  favorable 
conditions  of  the  crawling  peg  or  freely  float- 
ing rates. 

"George  N.  Halm.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  Flexibility  of  Ex- 
change Rates,  Princeton  Essays  In  Interna- 
tional Finance,  1971. 

»/Wd.,  p.  73 

"It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  report 
regards  an  actual  or  anticipated  balance-of- 
payments  surplus  or  deflclt  as  a  necessary, 
though  not  sufficient,  condition  of  funda- 
mental disequilibrium.  It  certainly  is  not  a 
sufficient  condition.  Maybe  the  report  wishes 
to  speak  of  fundamental  disequilibrium  only 
In  dilemma  cases  when  requirements  of  In- 
ternal and  external  equilibrium  conflict.  If 
this  is  a  correct  Interpretation,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  strong  possibility  (a) 
that  the  diagnosis  of  whether  a  dilemma  ex- 
ists or  not  may  not  be  easy  at  all  and  the 
views  of  the  country  and  that  of  the  IMP 
may  well  diverge  and  (b)  that  a  dilemma 
case  can  change  easily  and  without  notice 
into  a  non-dilemma  case,  and  vice-versa.  (On 
these  points,  see  Haberler,  Money  in  the  In- 
ternational Economy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-18). 

The  balance-of-payments  disequilibrium 
need  not  be  "actual."  Suppose  a  deflclt  is  sup- 
pressed by  controls  or  excessive  unemploy- 
ment. Then  a  policy  of  de-control  or  re-ex- 
pansion would  presumably  bring  about  a 
deficit.  Again  the  diagnosis  and  interpreta- 
tion of  a  concrete  situation  is  likely  to  be 
far  from  clear  and  unambiguous,  especially  in 
its  quantitative  aspects:  How  large  a  deficit 
Is  to  be  expected  and  how  large  a  depreciation 
of  the  currency  would  be  needed  to  take  care 
of  the  deficit? 

All  this  highlights  the  difficulties  of  oper- 
ating a  par  value  system  with  discrete 
changes  in  the  par  value  in  case  of  funda- 
mental disequilibrium. 

"  What  is  "large"  has  to  be  determined  in 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  forestalling 
speculation  by  high  Interest  rates.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Brazil  It  does  not  pay  to  speculate  on 
an  expected  change  in  the  exchange  rate 
(precise  data  unknown)  of  1  percent  or  1.3 
percent  with  interest  rates  running  up  to 
40  percent. 

"  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  speculation  un- 
der limited  exchange  rate  flexibility,  see 
Thomas  D.  Wlllett.  Samuel  Z.  Katz,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Branson,  Exchange-Rate  System,  In- 
terest Rates,  and  Capital  Flows,  Princeton 
Essays  in  International  Finance,  No.  78,  Jan- 
uary 1970. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OP 
DELEGATES  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
SUPPORTING  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
STATEMENT  CALLING  FOR  RE- 
LEASE OP  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  received  a  copy  of  House 
Resolution  No.  13  adopted  by  the  West 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  on  February 
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2,  1971.  The  resolution  supports  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon's  October  7.  1970, 
statement  calling  for  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  release  of  all  px'isoners  of 
war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HOT7SE  Resolution  No.  18 

"WHEREAS,  19.094  citizens  of  West  Virginia 
are  presently  serving  in  the  armed  forces; 
and 

"WHEREAS,  The  Citizens  of  this  state  have 
expressed  concern  for  the  prisoners  of  war 
and  their  families;   and 

"WHEREAS,  Overwhelming  approval  was 
given  by  the  next-of-kin  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  for  the  attempted  rescue  at  Sontay 
Prison  near  Hanoi;  and 

"WHEREAS,  Further  support  should  be 
given  to  our  flghtlng  men,  especially  those 
held  captive  by  North  Vietnam;  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates: 

"That  support  is  hereby  extended  to  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon  in  his  attempts  to 
gain  the  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war;  and,  be  it 

"Further  Resolved,  That  the  clerk  is  here- 
by directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  each 
member  of  the  West  Virginia  congressional 
delegation." 


ORDER  PROVIDING  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  re- 
marks by  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartkx),  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes, the  period  not  to  extend  beyond  12 
o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BELiifON).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  in  accordance  with  Pub- 
lic Law  85-874,  appoints  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  to  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  Board. 


QUORUM    CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  no  further  morning  busi- 
ness, I  ask  that  morning  business  again 
be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


EXTENSION  OF  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution — Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  7 — proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendments— No.  11 — offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  pending  measure.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  support  this  reso- 
lution so  that  it  may  be  submitted  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
for  their  consideration. 

Last  March,  almost  a  year  ago,  the 
Senate  attached  to  another  measure  a 
provision  to  lower  the  voting  age  in 
State  and  national  elections  by  simple 
statute.  At  that  time  I  warned  that  such 
a  course  was  unconstitutional  and  that 
the  matter  could  not  be  resolved  on  the 
basis  of  legislation  alone.  The  Senate 
was  urged  to  reject  that  proposal  and 
to  proceed  to  ai>prove  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  ratiflcaticm  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States.  It  was  my  posi- 
tion then  as  it  Is  now  that  the  question 
of  voter  quaJiflcatlons  should  be  left  to 
the  States  for  decision.  In  its  decision 
on  this  new  law,  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  the 
Supr«ne  Court  upheld  this  position. 
While  stating  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  set  the  voting  age  for  presi- 
dential and  congressional  elections,  Mr. 
Justice  Black  speaking  for  the  High  Court 
struck  down  the  statute  as  it  applied  to 
State  and  local  elections. 

The  result  of  this  decision  is  that  elec- 
tion nightmares  potentially  face  47 
States  In  1972.  Without  an  amendment 


such  as  we  are  considering  today,  all 
but  the  three  States  which  currently 
permit  18-year-olds  to  vote  may  have  to 
hold  what,  In  effect,  will  be  dual  elections 
in  November  1972.  All  voters  18  or  older 
would  be  permitted  to  reciter  and  vote 
in  national  elections,  but  only  those  21 
or  older — or  whatever  the  minimum  age 
for  the  particular  State  happens  to  be — 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  in  State 
and  local  plebiscites.  Leaving  aside  the 
obvious  question  of  why  an  18-year-old 
citizen  should  be  permitted  to  vote  for 
President  of  the  United  States  but  not 
for  city  councilman,  the  prospect  of  this 
tjrpe  of  dual  system  is  disturbing.  I  fear 
that  the  result  would  be  utter  chaos. 

In  Nebraska  alone,  this  system  would 
result  in  about  a  30-percent  increase  in 
election  costs,  approximately  $300.000 — 
not  a  big  sum,  in  terms  of  the  sums  we 
consider  here  from  day  to  day,  but  for 
a  State  with  approximately  1,450,000 
people  and  without  some  of  the  spectacu- 
lar forms  of  wealth  which  other  States 
are  blessed  with,  It  is  a  great  deal  of 
money,  almost  a  third  of  a  milUon  dol- 
lars. Of  course,  it  would  go  on  in  that 
way  for  each  election  which  would  fol- 
low, without  the  adoption  of  the  present 
constitutional  amendment. 

Secretary  of  State  Allen  J.  Beermann 
has  indicated  that  "dual  sets  of  ballots, 
registration  forms,  poll  books,  and  ab- 
stracts" would  have  to  be  maintained  for 
the  two  types  of  elections.  Across  the 
Nation  this  requirement  might  add  be- 
tween $10  and  $20  million  to  the  cost 
of  holding  elections.  States  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  these  additional  funds 
at  a  time  when  budgets  are  especially 
tight.  Secretary  of  State  Beermann  also 
beUeves  that  it  would  be  necessary  "to 
eflBcIently  separate  the  younger  voters 
and  to  Include  them  upon  their  reaching 
the  State's  voting  age,  20,"  which  is  the 
present  age  in  my  State.  Another  prob- 
lem might  arise  in  computing  "total  votes 
cast"  which  is  used  in  Nebraska  to  com- 
pute the  number  of  signatures  necessary 
for  certain  petitions.  The  problem  would 
arise  In  that  there  would  be  a  different 
number  of  votes  cast  for  President  and 
for  Governor,  respectively. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  submit 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  States 
for  ratification  promptly.  For  this 
amendment  to  be  effective  in  1972,  38 
State  legislatures  must  give  their  ap- 
proval. But  time  Is  slipping  away  for 
this  approval  to  be  achieved  during  the 
current  legislative  session.  Nearly  20  will 
not  meet  next  year  imless  brought  into 
special  session.  Thus,  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. 

This  Senator  has  been  in  favor  of  per- 
mitting our  young  people  to  participate 
in  the  electoral  process  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  has  been  his  position,  however, 
that  that  decision  should  be  made  by 
the  States  themselves  in  one  of  two  ways. 
One  way  is  by  enacting  amendments  to 
their  own  State  constitutions,  if  that  is 
necessary,  or  by  adopting  necessary 
legislation  to  achieve  that  purpose.  The 
second  way  in  which  it  could  be  done 
so  that  the  States  would  resolve  that  is- 
sue and  make  the  decision  would  be  the 
method  that  is  sul»nitted  in  Senate  Joint 
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Resolution  7,  which  would  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
In  one  or  the  other  of  these  ways,  the 
State  would  then  make  the  decision. 

Just  last  November,  the  voters  of  my 
State  of  Nebraska  voted  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  from  21  to  20.  I  favored  that 
constitutional  amendment  and  I  voted 
for  it.  In  1968  a  proposal  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  19  was  on  Nebraska  ballots. 
I  favored  that  idea  and  voted  for  it,  al- 
though a  majority  of  my  fellow  citizens 
did  not.  I  did  so  in  the  belief  that  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  are  Intelligent 
enough  to  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  this  country  through  the  ballot 
box. 

One  of  the  arguments  used,  of  course, 
Is  that  if  they  are  old  enough  to  fight, 
they  are  old  enough  to  vote.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  has  any  particular  ap- 
plicability here.  A  much  more  solid,  sub- 
stantial, and  logical  basis  would  be  that 
they  have  the  intelligence  and  the  know- 
how  and  the  ability  to  cast  a  ballot  and 
do  it  well — those  of  them  who  will  do  so. 
It  was  forecast  by  many  of  the  witnesses 
that  very  likely  the  total  number  of  18 
to  21  years  of  age  citizens  voting  would 
be  relatively  small  to  start  with,  but  in 
due  time  I  would  have  every  confidence 
that  they  would  respond  in  bigger  num- 
bers. It  is  therefore  a  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  support  the  proposed  national 
amendment,  lu-ge  its  approval  in  this 
body,  and  ask  that  the  various  State  leg- 
islatures ratify  It  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
ident,  I  take  just  a  moment  to  compli- 
ment the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  on 
the  statement  he  has  Just  made.  I  have 
Joined  with  him  In  the  psist,  I  think.  In 
taking  the  position  that  this  matter 
should  be  effectuated  by  way  of  consti- 
tutional amendment  rather  than  by  a 
Federal  statute. 

Last  year,  I  voted  for  the  amendment 
lowering  the  age  to  18.  I  voted  for  it  as 
as  an  expression  of  personal  support  for 
the  idea.  But  I  voted  against  the  act 
itself  on  final  passage  because  I  believe 
that  the  setting  of  qualifications  of  vot- 
ers is  a  matter  which  has  been  left  to 
the  States  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Article  I,  section  2;  article  n,  sec- 
tion 1 ;  and  the  17th  tunendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  all  make  it  indubi- 
tably clear,  in  my  judgment,  that  the 
prerogative  of  determining  the  qualiflca- 
tioDs  of  voters  is  a  prerogative  that  is 
left  to  the  respective  States. 

It  is  for  tiiat  reason — believing  as  I 
did  that  this  is  a  matter  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  not  legislate  and 
that  only  the  people  could  determine  it 
imder  the  Constitution — that  I  voted 
against  the  act.  But  I  say  again,  I  voted 
for  the  amendment  as  an  expression  of 
my  position  and  as  more  or  less  a  state- 
ment of  principle  anent  the  subject  of 
lowering  the  voting  age.  I  join  the  Sen- 
ator today  in  expressing  support,  if  he 
will  tdlow  me,  for  this  proposal  which  is 
before  the  Senate  and  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  the  proper  way  to  go  about  the 
whole  matter. 


We  will  be  providing  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  an  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  a  conrtltutional  amendment 
to  lower  to  18  the  age  for  voters  in  State 
and  local  elections. 
I  compliment  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Of  coiu^,  the  bulk  of 
the  required  majority  approved  in  both 
bodies  is  the  other  way  of  going  about 
it.  There  is,  needless  to  say,  but  I  shall 
say  it.  the  fact  that  we  would  have  been 
far  ahead  had  we  taken  the  words  of 
caution  to  heart  and  proceeded  a  lot  more 
providently  and  a  little  more  deUberately 
and  adopted  at  that  time  the  resolution 
we  have  before  us  today.  By  this  time,  I 
have  an  idea  that  most  legislatures  that 
wanted  to  favor  this  would  have  acted. 
This  is  March  and  most  legislatures  meet 
Ui  January,  but  that  Ls  water  over  the 
dam.  We  should  pay  attention  to  what 
is  before  us,  rather  than  commiserate 
about  what  could  or  could  not  have  hap- 
pened by  the  adoption  of  another  course 
cl  action. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSBCA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  feel  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  have  put  this  matter 
in  its  proper  perspective.  When  the  ques- 
tion of  lowering  the  voting  age  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  Isist  year,  I  took  the  same 
position  as  did  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, that  the  question  of  the  voting  sige 
was  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the 
citizens  of  the  individual  States.  Ever 
since  we  have  had  a  Union,  each  State 
has  had  the  right  to  make  its  own  deci- 
sion as  to  what  age  would  entitle  its  cit- 
izens to  vote.  As  we  gJI  know,  four  States 
have  lowered  the  voting  age — two  to  18, 
one  to  20,  and  one  to  19.  In  the  last  elec- 
tion, other  States  lowered  the  voting  sige 
I  think  that  Is  the  appropriate  procedure. 
I  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  pro- 
cedure taken  a  year  ago  by  the  Senate 
and  Congress  in  attempting  to  lower  the 
voting  age  by  statute. 

As  a  result  of  that,  as  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  just 
pointed  out,  this  Nation  finds  itself  in  the 
fix  it  is  in  today.  So  I  think  it  is  most 
appropriate  that  the  distlngtilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  should  present  to 
the  Senate  the  resolution  he  has  now 
presented. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  jrield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  Join  my  colleagues 
from  West  Virginia  and  Virginia  in  com- 
mending the  very  capable  and  articulate 
Senator  from  Nebraska  who  has  so  capa- 
bly placed  this  issue  in  its  proper  per- 
spective before  the  Senate  today. 

I.  too,  felt  as  I  did,  as  other  Senators 
have  expressed  It,  that  this  Issue  should 
have  been  settled  and  should  be  settled 
now  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  at  the  State  level,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution,  have  the  right 
to  make  this  decision.  Some  States  have 
already  made  that  decision,  and  the  re- 


sult has  been  beneficial.  Thus,  I  feel  that 
this  Is  the  proper  method  in  which  to  de- 
termine this  issue.  I  certainly  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  presented 
his  case. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  very  generous.  We  all  know  that 
the  State  legislatures  did  not  have  to 
wait.  They  do  not  have  to  wait  today,  in 
order  to  take  action  on  their  own,  to  per- 
mit voters  to  vote  from  the  age  of  18  and 
up.  Any  time  they  wanted  to,  since  the 
beginning  of  their  entrance  into  the 
Union,  they  could  have  fashioned  it  into 
their  Constitution  or  enacted  legislation 
accordingly,  and  gone  into  business  along 
that  line. 

The  fact  that  they  did  not,  may  or  may 
not  mean  something  when  this  resolu- 
tion comes  before  their  legislatures  to  be 
acted  upon.  Only  the  future  will  teU  that. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Arizona  for  his  con- 
tribution. 


GOVERNOR    REAGAN     SPEAKS     ON 
WELFARE  REFORM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
3,  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  delivered  an 
extensive  message  to  the  California  Leg- 
islature. The  message  contained  a  sweep- 
ing 70-point  reform  for  the  State's  entire 
welfare  system. 

These  reforms  would  tighten  welfare 
eligibility  and  work  requirments,  to  as- 
sue  that  the  "truly  needy,"  those  with 
little  or  no  income,  would  get  the  bulk 
of  California's  welfare  benefits. 

The  Governor's  message  has  aroused 
widespread  Interest  and  considerable  de- 
bate among  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  monumental  increase  in  State 
welfare  costs  in  recent  years  smd  who 
are  equally  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
assistance  being  made  available  to  the 
many  needy  and  deserving  families  and 
individuals  covered  by  State  and  Federal 
programs. 

Later  that  day.  Governor  Reagan  ad- 
dressed the  people  of  California  on  the 
subject  of  his  reform  proposals  in  a 
speech  at  Town  Hall  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Governor's  statement  was  a 
thought-provoking  and  well-reasoned 
analysis  of  the  problems  and  prospects 
of  the  welfare  system  In  our  most  popu- 
lous State. 

I  feel  that  the  statement  would  be 
especially  interesting  to  Members  of 
Congress  as  we  continue  our  efforts  to 
reform  the  Federal  role  in  public  assist- 
ance programs,  and  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  March  3  address  by 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  at  Town  Hall, 
Los  Angeles,  be  printed  in  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso. 
as  follows: 

Spesch  bt  Oovkrnob  Ronalo  Reaoam,  Town 
Haix,  Los  Angklxs,  Makch  3,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  Membera  of  Town  Hall, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 

First  let  me  thank  you  of  Town  Hall  for 
your   thoughtful    and   timely   Invitation.  I 
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a  message  outlining  thl«  reform  was  delivered 

to  both  chambers  of  the  legislature.  I  had 

planned  a  more  personalized  delivery  of  this 

message  but  a  funny  thing  happened  to  me 

on  the  way  upstairs. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,  for  the  message 

Is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  and  de- 

taUed  ever  submitted  by  any  governor  of  this 

state.  It  caUs  for  a  sweeping  70  point  re- 
form of  the  entire  welfare  system.  Legislation 

by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  will  be  required 

In  some  of  the  proposed  changes.  Others  can 

be  made  administratively  and  we  will  need 

^y  .^-^vxxi^  .^^ the  cooperation  of  the  f****"^  K^T*,"^''!,^ 

said  that  unless  we  who  had  been  elected  to  ««Jf  P'*^  *^f  P«^;^;,^*b«®^u«Sed  t^  nor  deduction  for  Income  tax.  umon  cues, 
office  were  wUllng  to  completely  reform  our  Act  "^yf  *^i.'^^^°^^^^on^^.  On  or  pension  plan.  Additional  allowance  U  made 
programs  of  social  welfaw,  we  would  have  to  •JP*'^"^  J^^^u^i  the  nec«sary  for  clothing.  chUd  care,  transportation  (and 
ask  you  for  a  tax  increase  this  and  every  this  basis,  we  are  requesting  xne  aec«-»-x>  ^^^^  i^clud^  car  payments)  and  flnAlly  $25 
succeeding  year  as  far  as  we  oould  see  Into     ynXvt,n^  ^^^^  ^^^^^    ^^  ^^^^     miacellaneous.  There  Is  virtually  no  celUng 

"^Wh^ar^we  call  California's  welfare  and  stS  haTe'  to  urge  weUare  reform  onthe  -  •^^^j^^^X'^^'^^e  "^rf oun^U 
health  care  system  Is  In  reality  nothing  more  grounds  of  -j^^^^^^^^^t^*^  ,iS  SuallJ  V^uot^Tncl  ^^.l  S  a 
than  a  state  Implementation  of  federal  man-  tlons  are  so  ^^^^^^^^X^"^^ ot  Call-  m^th.  At  least  onfman  In  CaUf omla.  how- 
dates  approaching  $3^1   billion  In  cost  and     have  added  »441  mlUlon  to  "»«  '=™'^  u«7tke      ™ 

l.arflni?    um    Into   Burn   bankruotcv   unless   we       fomla  welfare  since  1987  "^°/i,  ^f./.^T  Jln^ 

cases  still  pending,  another  $1.8  bUllon  vrtll 


inspect  that  you  were  aware  you  were  pro- 
viding a  forum  through  which  the  people  of 
California  could  be  reached.  In  doing  so,  you 
have  been  of  great  service  because  the  people 
of  California  are  confronted  by  a  most  se- 
rious problem. 

In  the  last  few  days,  I  have  been  asked  a 
number  of  times  If  the  political  honeymoon 
IS  over.  I  am  not  sure  It  ever  started.  On  the 
wedding  night  someone  said  something  about 
stepping  Into  the  next  room  f  slip  Into 
something  comfortable — and  they  never  came 
back. 

On  January  4,  in  my  Inatigural  remarks  I 


Aa  answwr  was  needed  for  the  individual 
wbo  sees  no  reason  to  wcvk  If  the  dollars 
for  working  only  replace  the  dollars  he  or 
she  can  get  from  welfare.  It  was  decided  that 
a  prop«  incentive  would  be  to  supplement 
earnings  by  eontlntilng  to  pay  at  least  a  part 
of  the  weUare  grant.  By  the  time  they  had 
flnlabed  "thinking  of  everything",  the  In- 
tended Incentive  had  become  a  windfaU 
known  In  the  welfare  trade  as  the  80  and  a 
third  formula.  It  goes  to  work  when  the 
recipient  gets  a  job.  How  much  of  the  welfare 
grant  he  keeps  Is  determined  by  not  count- 
ing $30  of  his  earnings  as  eligible  income, 
nor  do  you  oount  one-third  of  the  remainder, 
nor  deduction  for  Income  tax,  union  dues. 


leading  us  Into  sure  bankruptcy  unless  we 
have  the  courage  to  choose  another  course 
before  It  is  too  late. 

If  misery  loves  company  the  theme  music 
for  the  National  Oovemors  Conference  in 
Washington  last  week  must  have  been 
"Hearts  and  Plowers."  Those  states  which 
have  breened  along  without  having  to  tap 
all  the  potential  tax  sources  such  as  the 
sales  or  statewide  Income  tax  are  now  adopt- 
ing one  or  the  other,  or  both.  In  an  unpre- 
cedented crisis  Pennsylvania  ran  totally 
out  of  state  funds  four  days  ago. 

There  was  no  partisanship  at  this  confer- 
ence nor  In  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
federal  revenue  sharing.  But  the  topic  domi- 
nating all  others  was  welfare  and  bow  long 
government  at  any  level  oould  keep  paoe 
with  its  ever  Increasing  cost.  I  might  add 
there  was  great  interest  in  California  be- 
cause we  were  the  only  state  readying  a 
concrete  proposal  for  welfare  reform.  Sur- 
prising was  the  general  acceptance  that 
added  revenues  were  only  temporary  expedi- 
ents and  not  a  pennanent  answer  to  the 
problem. 

Certainly  this  Is  true  in  California.   The 
biggest  of  our  welfare  programs.  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children,  increased  its  case  load  39 
percent  last  year  and  its  cost  42  percent. 
Medi-Cal  Is  Increasing  more  than  twice  as 
fast  as  our  normal  Increase  In  revenues.  One 
out  of  lUne  Califomlans   Is   drawing  some 
form  of  welfare  now  and  by  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year,  if  welfare  goes  on  increasing 
at  the  present  rate,  it  wUl  be  one  out  of  seven. 
Even  cutting  back  legitimate  government 
services     and     postponing     important     and 
needed  projects,  we  face  the  fact  that  to 
continue  the  present  welfare  and  Medl-Cal 
programs  without  change  will  require  $220 
million   more   than   we   have.   To   save   the 
state  $220  mUlion  In  welfare  means  reducing 
the  total  costs  more  than  $600  million.  We 
cannot  reduce  our  share  without  reducing 
costs  at  the  county  and  the  federal  level.  Or 
put  another  way,  if  we  have  to  ask  the  tax- 
payers   for    an    additional    $220    million    in 
state  revenue,  we  force  the  counties  to  raise 
property  taxes  another  hundred  million  and 
add  roughly  $300  mUlion  to  federal  costs. 
And  of  course  the  same  citizen  pays  it  all — 
county,  state  and  federal.  Right  now,  Cali- 
fomlans are  paying  $32  billion  in  taxes  of 
which  more  than  $20  bUllon  goes  to  Uncle 
Sam.  That  Is  a  tax  burden  that  pro-rates  out 
at  $4,162  for  every  average  famUy  of  four  In 
California.  A  choice  has  to  be  made.  Either 
we  tighten  government's  belt  or  we  loosen 
your  purse  strings  and  extract  even  more 
money  than  we  are  now  taking.  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  that  latter  choice. 

Last  month  I  submitted  to  the  legislature 
a  budget  which  can  be  balanced  without  in- 
creased taxes  if  we  undertake  a  total  reform 
of  welfare  and  Medl-Cal.  About  two  hours  ago 


be  added.  But  an  even  more  compeUlng  rea- 
son for  reform  Is  one  of  moral  responslbUlty. 
We  had  a  task  force  of  volunteer  citizens 
and  our  own  appointees  and  stall  working 
on  this  problem  last  summer.  The  counties 
were  doing  the  same  and  some  of  our  reform 
proposals,  Incidentally,  reflect  their  flndlngs. 
Reform  is  needed  not  only  because  welfare 
Is  an  administrative  disaster  leading  us  to 
bankruptcy,  but  because  it  is  a  tragic  faUure 
for  those  who  are  destitute  and  who  have  no- 
where else  to  t\im  for  the  most  basic  re- 
quirements of  living.  Let  me  emphasize  this 
latter  point  because  any  time  changes  are 
proposed  in  weUare  there  are  those  who  wlU 
raise  a  cry  that  we  are  lacking  In  compas- 
sion for  the  poor.  The  very  opposite  is  true. 
Welfare  today  la  spread  so  thin  It  is  Incapa- 
ble of  properly  caring  for  the  truly  needy 
and  destitute.  It  Is  spread  thin  In  attempting 
to  provide  for  too  many  who  are  not  needy 
but  who  through  loopholes  are  legally  eUgl- 
ble  to  claim  welfare  beneflu,  and  too  many 
who  are  receiving  aid  Ulegally  because  there 
is  just  no  way  to  prevent  their  cheating  and 
because  there  Is  a  gigantic  extravagant  ad- 
ministrative overhead  bound  In  endless  miles 
of  red  tape  and  born  of   overlapping   and 
duplicating  agencies. 

I  have  heard  the  repeated  statements  that 
welfare  fraud  is  only  one  or  two  percent  and 
not  really  an  item  of  concern — or  even  some- 
thing you  can  do  much  about.  The  truth  Is 
no  one  knows.  No  one  in  the  United  States 
knows  how  many  people  are  receiving  wel- 
fare. We  aU  know  how  many  checks  are  be- 
ing mailed  out  but  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  many  individuals  are  getting  sev- 
eral checks  under  different  names.  We  do 
not  know  because  regulations  keep  us  from 
checking  on  an  applicant's  declaration — we 
must  accept  his  word  as  to  his  need. 

Recently  in  the  San  Francisco  bay  area, 
a  group  of  citizens  set  out  to  show  how  easy 
It  is  to  get  on  welfare.  Some  of  them  man- 
aged to  get  on  as  many  as  four  times  In  one 
day  in  a  single  office.  In  our  neighbor  state 
of  Nevada,  the  governor  (who  described  him- 
self to  me  as  a  liberal  Democrat),  ordered  a 
house  to  house  canvas  of  welfare  recipients. 
(They  have  a  limited  enough  population  to 
be  able  to  do  this.)  This  actual  head  count 
revealed  22  percent  of  their  welfare  recip- 
ients are  receiving  welfare  dishonestly.  Some 
time  ago  a  welfare  conducted  investigation 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  turned  up  less 
than  two  percent  of  fraud — a  congressional 
Investigation  then  found  It  was  67  percent. 
Even  so,  I  have  to  question  whether  fraud 
costs  as  much  as  the  legal  kind  of  cheating 
we  have  created  by  our  own  well-intentioned 
effort  to  provide  work  Incentlvee.  This  Idea 
(spawned  in  Washington)  has  created  a 
whole  new  class  of  tfffiuent  poor. 


ever,  managed  to  keep  bis  welfare  grant  plus 
$16,800  a  year  In  salary.  More  typical  U  the 
case  I  described  in  the  current  Issue  of  "UJ3. 
News  and  World  B«port".  I  gave  an  example 
of  a  California  recipient  receiving  a  grant  of 
$889  a  month  who  took  a  Job  paying  $582 
a  month.  The  formula  reduced  the  $682  to 
$42  countable  Income  and  thus  the  $339 
grant  was  only  cut  by  $29.  This  Individual 
now  h»*  an  Income  of  $892  a  month^-a  good 
portion  of  It  tax  free — and  is  eligible  for 
Medl-Cal  and  food  stamps. 

Our  task  force  surveyed  those  counties 
which  together  carry  40  percent  of  the  wel- 
fare case  lotkd.  We  learned  that  working  wel- 
fare recipients  have  average  earnings  of  $346 
a  month.  Their  grants  In  aid  not  counting 
Medl-Cal  (for  which  they  remain  eligible) 
averaged  $186.  The  grants  for  those  with  no 
outside  earnings  or  Income  are  only  $21  more 
or  $207  a  month.  Simple  decency  suggests 
reducing  the  supplemental  grant  and  In- 
creasing the  $207  so  as  to  provide  a  more 
decent  living  for  the  totaUy  destitute.  Our 
reform  proposes  doing  this.  We  wlU  first  of 
aU  provide  better  for  the  truly  needy.  Ad- 
mittedly our  first  requirement  In  these 
stringent  times  must  be  balancing  the  budg- 
et but  even  so  we  can  also  Improve  the  lot 
of  the  poor  and  as  we  put  our  financial 
house  in  order  do  so  even  more  substan- 
tially. 

Some  will  accuse  me  of  citing  horror 
stories  which  they  claim  are  only  isolated 
cases.  But  they  are  wrong.  Contra  Costa 
County  estimates  it  has  2600  people  fully 
employed  and  on  welfare;  148  of  them  earn 
more  than  $600  a  month.  Alameda  County 
puts  its  flg\ire  at  almost  4000  with  198  earn- 
ing more  than  $600. 

We  can  have  realtatlc  eUglblllty  procedures 
to  eliminate  or  at  least  curtail  fraud,  a  ceU- 
Ing  on  earnings  above  which  no  welfare  pay- 
ments will  be  made  and  a  reduction  In  the 
grants  to  those  who  have  outside  Income. 
Able-bodied  and  employable  recipients  wlU 
be  required  to  work  or  take  job  training  and 
we  will  go  after  those  fathers  who  have  de- 
serted their  families,  contributing  nothing  to 
their  support.  In  California  they  number 
250,000.  We  intend  to  provide  the  counties 
with  the  financial  Incentive  to  solve  this 
problem.  Properly  pursued  it  could  be  used 
to  help  the  counties  offset  their  welfare  ex- 
penses. 

Strengthening  the  role  of  the  family  is 
basic  to  our  proposal.  It  Is  caUed:  "Meeting 
the  Challenge:  a  responsible  plan  for  wel- 
fare and  Medl-Cal  reform."  Obviously  time 
WlU  not  permit  the  details  of  the  70  point 
proposal  we  have  made,  but  let  me  sum- 
marize the  more  Important  changes.  First, 
we  think  the  unemployables  who  are  In  fact 
pensioners,  the  aged,  the  disabled  and  bUnd 
should  be  removed  from  the  welfare  struc- 
t\ii«.  The  state  will  assume  all  admmistra- 
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tlve  *nd  grant  payments  for  tlieoc  cltlaens 
numbering  about  600,000.  Their  payments 
win  be  automated  similar  to  the  method  used 
In  paying  Social  Security.  There  Is  no  need 
ror  a  costly  bureaucracy  checking  to  see  If 
the  elderly  are  continuing  to  get  older.  With 
the  administrative  savings  we  should  eren- 
tually  be  able  to  Increase  their  pensions  so 
as  to  give  life  a  little  more  dignity,  pleasure 
and  meaning. 

The  state  would  be  taking  over  about  $93 
million  m  present  county  expenses  but  In 
another  a«ar_"Ald  to  PamlUes  with  Depend- 
ent Children"— the  counUes  would  assume 
an  addlUonal  »84  million  of  cost.  So  the 
net  effect  of  these  stotlstlcs  Is  $8  mllUon  In 
savings  to  the  counties  In  1971-72. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  to  thoee  who  have 
charged  we  intend  to  balance  state  spend- 
ing by  dumping  the  load  on  the  counties 
...  they  are,  as  usual,  talking  through  their 
hats.  One  of  the  absolute  musts  In  this  re- 

I^  r'^T^  ^  *^**  ^^^^  ^  °o  °«t  cost 
shift  to  the  counties.  As  a  matter  of  fact  let 
me  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  if  there  Is'  no 
reform,  county  costs  will  go  up  $100  million. 
■^:^  11^°™  *^^  '^"'  o'  course,  be  ellml- 
f^  -wT?*  •*  '^"**'°  projected  savings  next 
year  will  grow  In  future  years  and  could  be 
as  much  as  $47  million  in  savings  to  the 
counties  during  1973-73. 

^^^.  "*•  change  of  the  elderly  and  dls- 

b^^^„»  ^^^°^  "****"•  ^*'^"«  ^IJ  then 
be  dealing  with  the  potentially  employable 

•^t  ..^°'^,Z^^^'i^  '*  **  ^  *»*'«  described  It 
m,ft„!^  "^°."*  "''*''•'  °'  compass."  Just 
putting  ever  increasing  numbers^  people 

««♦  o  Lt°lP'^''""'^«  '«^  "10  Shorter  Is 
not  a  worthwhile  goal.  These  people  are  not 

^dfv,H,f^  mass-they  are  IndWlduals  wHh 
w-  ,ii*'  """^  "'^l"*  "«^ns  Why  many 
i^h^r  ^i"f  *^'^  *°  S***  ^""^  the  competitive 
un^o,,^  '*^*-  ^'"'^•"^  »°'l  '''^"^K  wl?h  that 
^que  and  personal  reason  will  give  wel- 

^^  'llmlnate.   if   possible,   the  need   for 

!^  kJ^°""*  ^^"^  ^  measure  our  suc- 

ft^  thi^n'^^'lP^'*  ^*  •>»'*  removed 
rrom  the  rolls  each  year,  not  how  manv  we 

have   added.   We  intend   to   place  the   e^ 

^T^^.r'^''  '^'P'^'^*  ^^^"^^  K^s^^" 
«on  of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources 

Development.  This  department's  to^!  e^C^ 
S,^'°wor.r^  job  hunting  and  Job  training 
So^workers  assigned  to  this  new  Jurisdic- 
tion will  be  Judged  not  on  the  basis  of  how 
mSr  f^'"  '"^y  P'*«  o°  welfare,  but  hCw 

was  bom  of  recommendations  made  by  the 
County  Supervisors  Association  ^ 

tra^^tn^""*  *""  "°*  ^*^^  hesitant  about  Job 
traming  programs,  quite  the  contrary    The 

^J."*i^'"J?°'"'^*°*  ^'ided  prcS  now 
dealing  with  welfare  Job  training  i/^m°Z 

T.r/^  incentive  program.  Almost  a  ^ird 

in  Sllfo^r  '^^^  °''«°°'  ^-o  ^-ne  - 
Now  we  propose  going  further.  The  able- 
bodied  employables  will  be  expected  to  work 

S^^«  fK.  ^  *™l»il°K  program.  They  wUl 
receive  the  same  benefits  they  are  eettinii 
now,  but  will  ,n  return  work  ItTubllc  as! 

S^v  ^sn^^?^  ^'^''^'^  ^''  ^°««'  the  coLfu. 
nlty  and  the  state.  These  will  not  be  boon- 
doggles or  meaningless  tasks  for  som^  S- 

fiL"  l^r^H°'  "r'*^  '"  *^*  «*•  Of  work- 
J^:.  .     *'^y  department  of  the  state  has  been 

the  manpower  and  the  funds.  In  addition 

r.K\l,  ?'^^  *=*°  ™°K«  f'-om  supervlslne 
school  playgrounds  and  helping  in  child  c^ 
centers  to  working  in  the'kefd  of Tnvl^^ 
ment.  Los  Angeles  County  has  already  pro- 
posed using  recipients  as  school  watchmen 
to  prevent  vandalism.  The  program  wSl  be 
permanent  but  the  Individuals  will  be  as 
temporary  as  we  can  make  them.  Every  effort 
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will  be  made  to  move  them  from  this  public 
work  force  into  Jobs  in  the  private  sector 

If  an  Individual  refuses  to  take  a  Job  when 
It  Is  available,  participate  In  a  Job  training 
program  or  in  this  Interim  public  work  force 
he  or  she  will  be  denied  further  welfare  as-' 
slstance. 

This,  very  much  briefed  down,  Is  the  di- 
rection our  welfare  reform  takes.  There  are 
in  addition,  changes  In  eligibility  standards 
elimination  of  unnecessary  red  tape  and 
paperwork.  Increased  auditing  of  abuses  flat 
grant  computations  and  prior  month  budget- 
ing to  determine  the  size  of  welfare  grants 
The  goals  are  simple  and  straightforward- 
to  increase  our  asslsUnce  to  the  truly  needy 
to  require  those  who  are  able  to  work  to  seek 
work,  train  for  a  Job  or  serve  their  commu- 
nity If  asked  as  a  reasonable  condition  for 
receiving  welfare;  and  to  strengthen  family 
responsibility  as  the  basic  element  In  our 

Then  we  propose  to  reform  our  health  care 
program,  known  as  Medl-Cal.  This  program 
went  into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1966 
By  spring  of  1967  It  was  In  financial  trouble 
and  was  bogged  down  administratively  with 
providers  of  service  waiting  six  months  or 
more  for  payment.  Some  of  the  management 
snarls  have  been  taken  care  of  but  not  the 
problems  created  by  Its  unUmlted  benefits 
plus  the  caseload  explosion  In  welfare 

The  working  men  and  women  In  Califor- 
nia who  pay  for  this  program  are  providing 
a  level  of  health  care  for  the  others,  that 
they  cant  poeelbly  afford  for  themselves 
Mc»t  health  care  plans  or  Industrial  and 
union  programs  offer  no  more  than  eight 
services  with  the  Individual  paying  part  of 
the  cost  for  each  of  those.  Medl-Cal  offers 
20  totally  free  servlcee  with  no  restriction 
whatsoever  on  utilization. 

In  1967  there  were  97  claims  of  Medl-CaJ 
for  every  one  hundred  participants— today 
there  are  141  claims  per  100  enrollees.  The 
per  capita  health  care  cost  per  year  for  the 

t^^^  f  "^'^  ^  *3"-  'r^«  »^«^e  cost  per 
Medl-Cal  recipient  was  $617  last  year  We 
are  prc^xwlng  legislation  to  bring  Medi-Cal 
benefits  In  line  with  those  which  the  tax- 
paying  citizens  can  afford. 

Instead  of  a  no-llmlt  credit  card  Medl-Cal 
will  provide  a  card  good  for  the  same  amount 
of  health  care  services  the  average  citizen 
uses  each  year.  Provision  wUl.  of  course  be 
made  for  the  cases  of  catastrophic  illness  or 
accident  or  emergency.  To  control  overutlU- 
zatlon  we  propoee  a  partial  or  token  pay- 
ment by  every  Medl-Cal  patient  for  the  swv- 
ices  he  recelvee— a  dollar  for  each  visit  to 
^  doctor  or  for  each  drug  prescription,  etc 
Tbe  provider  would  collect  thl«  and  bill 
Medl-Cal  for  the  balance. 

In  North  CaroUna  a  test  was  run  on  drug 
prescriptions  alone  and  utilization  was  re- 
duced by  26  per  cent.  In  England  socialized 
medical  program  token  payment  resulted  In 
almost  10  percent  reduction  when  tried 

I  know  that  many  wUl  see  our  proposed 
welfare  reform  only  as  a  device  to  balance 
the  budget  and  this  will  lead  to  charges  that 
we  are  placing  dollars  above  human  beings 
To  do  so  is  at  best  the  cheapest  kind  of 
demagoguery  and  at  worst  selfish,  irresponsi- 
ble protection  of  self  Interest. 

Of  course,  we  seek  to  balance  the  budget- 
the  Constitution  and  common  sense  require 
that  we  do  so.  What  Is  the  alternative?  An 
increase  in  state  taxes  which  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  Increase  In 
county  taxes  and  further  deficit  spending  at 
the  federal  level.  And  If  all  of  that  Is  done. 
It  must  be  repeated  again  and  again  until 
the  very  system  collapses. 

In  the  meantime,  welfare  goes  on  falling 
those  who  need  It  most,  destroying  our  mwt 
precious  resource,  our  people.  Finally  faced 
with  economic  crisis,  we  will  find  ourselves 
no  longer  able  to  help  those  who  turn  to 
us  because  they  have  no  other  refuge   Our 
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present  fiscal  plight  U  not  the  reason  for 
welfare  reform;  It  U  the  excuse.  It  promotB 
us  to  do  at  la«t  that  which  has  needed  doUur 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

Thlrty-su  years  ago.  In  the  dark  days  of 
the  Depression,  a  president  of  the  United 
States  who  called  on  our  people  to  be  com- 
passionate warned  us  at  the  same  time  to 
temper  compassion  with  wisdom.  Pranklln  D 
Roosevelt  said.  "The  lessons  of  history  show 
conclusively  that  continued  dependence  upon 
relief  Induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disinte- 
gration fundamentaly  destructive  to  the  na- 
tional fiber.  To  dole  out  relief  is  to  adminis- 
ter a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  hu- 
man  spirit."  Was  he  right?  U  there  a  sickness 
of  spirit  spreading  over  our  land? 

Last  week  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  "Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization,"  osten- 
sibly  formed  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
needy,  picketed  the  governor  of  Nevada  for 
daring  to  expose  those  who  fraudulentlv 
poeed  as  needy  In  order  to  rob  their  fellow 
citizens.  In  one  of  our  cities  a  man  with  no 
dependents  and  earning  $800  a  month  sued 
to  prevent  a  county  from  making  him  con- 
tribute $20  a  month  to  the  support  of  hU 
aged  mother.  In  St.  Louis  an  Industrial  firm 
ran  blockbuster  ads  In  six  papers  offering 
the  unskilled.  Jobs  at  $100  to  8150  a  weet 
one  hundred  forty-one  applied,  but  most 
werent  seriously  looking  for  work  or  they 
dldn  t  like  the  money.  Of  the  thirty-elght 
who  flnaUy  went  on  the  payroll.  27  didn't 
show  up  or  If  tiiey  did.  quit  In  the  first  two 
days.  The  company  is  stiU  advertising. 

An  unemployed  young  father  In  CaUfomla 
finally  forced  to  accept  welfare,  Is  urged  bv 
the  social  worker  to  free  himself  of  debts  bv 
declaring  personal  bankruptcy.  His  only  as- 
sets, his  household  furmshlngs,  are  taken  to 
pay  his  creditors  a  few  cents  on  the  doUar 
But  this,  he  Is  cheerfully  told  by  the  wel- 
fare worker,  makes  him  eligible  for  a  house 
run  of  brand  new  furniture  courteev  of  the 
taxpayers.  ■' 

Perhaps  you  saw  the  Negro  mother  on  the 
TV  news  telling  of  how  she  was  forced  Into 
welfare.  She  had  never  been  on  welfare  be- 
fore.  She  worked  from  late  afternoon  untU 
11  or  12  at  night  to  support  her  children 
Each  evening  she  left  the  children  at  home 
m  charge  of  the  oldest.  She  arrived  home 
from  work  one  night  to  find  a  social  worker 
waiting  for  her.  She  was  told  her  children 
were  to  be  taken  from  her  unless  she  stayed 
home  to  care  for  them.  When  she  asked  how 
she  could  support  them  if  she  didn't  go  to 
work,  she  was  told  to  quit  work  and  go  on 
welfare.  Wouldn't  It  make  more  sei^  to 
provide  a  baby  sitter? 

To  those  who  say  reform  of  weUare  la  im- 
possible or  unworkable,  I  can  only  say   "not 
^   Callfomlans."   Last   week   we   talked    to 
Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  of  HEW  and  were 
assured   of   his   very   real   Interest  and   co- 
operation. We  talked  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  t7.S.  Senate  and  obtained  their 
enthusiastic  pledge  of  support  In  our  efforts 
to  make  CaUfomla  welfare  a  pilot  program. 
They    asked    how    many    governors    would 
favor  what  we  were  trying  to  do.  It  was  the 
last  day  of  the  conference  and  we  could  only 
contact  27  Twenty-four  of  them.  Democrats 
and  RepubUcans.  signed  a  letter  supporting 
our  major  proposals,  three  took  the  letter  to 
consult  with  their  congressional  delegations, 
all  of  them  asked  for  our  detailed  reform  pro- 
posals. We  are  writing  the  other  23  and  have 
every  reason  to  expect  most  or  aU  will  sign 
the  letter  based  on  their  views  as  expressed  at 
the  conference.  «»«« <». 

I  asked  for  the  opportumty  to  address  the 
Joint  session  of  our  legislature  precisely  be- 
cause of  the  news  coverage  that  would  fol- 
low.  It  Is  absolutely  imperative  that  the 
people  of  California  understand  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

.  ^^^\.  °°^  *^*  propaganda  fires  are  being 
stoked  by  special  Interest  groups  determined 
to  resist  and  kill  any  effort  to  change  wel- 
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fare.  In  the  days  ahead  the  legislative  com- 
mittee hearings  wlU  be  the  target  for 
demonstrations  and  pressure  of  every  kind. 

We  have  had  great  cooperation  from  some 
In  the  social  welfare  field  who  are  true  pro- 
fessionals and  who  want  order  brought  out 
of  the  present  mess.  But  others,  feeling  their 
bin-eaucratlc  empires  threatened,  will  chal- 
lenge every  proposal  and  predict  dire  results 
If  any  part  of  our  plan  Is  adopted.  Others 
will  urge  total  federal  takeover  as  the  only 
solution.  This  would  mean  surrendering  to 
those  who  caused  the  problem  In  the  first 
place,  and  few  in  federal  government  want 
this. 

Today  we  stand  at  a  crossroad.  We  can 
continue  to  talk  about  welfare,  complain 
about  It  and  watch  It  grow  unchecked  while 
we  raise  taxes  this  year  and  every  year  there- 
after to  feed  Its  cancerous  growth.  Or  we 
can  take  the  steps  necessary  to  control  It 
and  reform  It  so  that  It  will  at  last  have 
the  proud  purpose  of  maximizing  human 
dignity  and  salvaging  the  destitute. 

This  Is  not  a  Jerrybullt,  hasty  answer  to 
a  crisis.  It  Is  the  result  of  months  of  work 
and  study.  It  is  perhaps  our  last  chance. 
Neither  Democratic  or  Republican,  It  Is  hu- 
manitarian— and  It  Is  ready  to  be  tried. 

I  have  addressed  this  message  to  the  peo- 
ple of  California  because  we  need  you. 


GATT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
there  was  an  announcement  that  Ja- 
pan's textile  industry  has  agreed  tenta- 
tively to  place  restrictions  on  Its  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

Japanese  manufacturers  are  not  pro- 
posing any  meaningful  concessions. 
Their  proposal  would  fall  far  short  of 
curing  our  foreign  trade  problems. 

First  of  all,  the  Japanese  say  they  will 
limit  exports  only  if  other  nations  in  the 
Far  East  follow  their  lead. 

This  makes  the  announcement  so 
tenuous  as  to  be  almost  meaningless. 
Japan  is  starting  to  have  some  of  the 
same  trade  problems  with  other  nations 
in  the  Far  East  that  we  have  with  Ja- 
pan— that  is  the  exodus  of  industry  to 
other  nations  where  labor  is  even 
cheaper. 

Even  if  Jap€in  should  carry  through 
on  the  proposal  to  limit  textile  exports, 
the  proposed  controls  are  totally  inade- 
quate In  several  respects. 

They  would  not  control  the  various 
types  of  textile  exports  to  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  we  would  have  the 
same  bad  situation  we  have  in  the  steel 
industry.  Japanese  textile  manufactur- 
ers could  concentrate  on  certain  types 
of  textiles  and  drive  certain  manufactur- 
ers in  the  United  States  out  of  business. 

The  proposed  volimtary  controls  by 
Japan  would  provide  for  an  unacceptable 
growth  of  the  Japanese  share  of  the 
American  textile  market.  This  would  be 
at  the  expense  of  American  workers. 

What  the  Japanese  apparently  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  not  only  head  ofiT  any  quota 
legislation  by  Congress,  but  also  guaran- 
tee the  growth  of  their  imports  into  the 
United  States. 

Most  important  of  all,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  fact  that  we  are  talking  here  about 
only  one  industry.  Textiles  and  textile 
industry  Jobs  are  importtuit  to  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  only  one  industry. 

Last  week  I  talked  about  action  which 
could  make  the  Japanese  compete  more 


fairly  in  television  manufacturing.  That, 
also  was  only  one  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  not  want  to  see 
any  so-called  "voluntary"  controls  on 
Japanese  textile  imports  lull  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  thinking  that  our  foreign 
trade  dilemma  hsis  been  solved. 

We  need  legislation  that  will  help  pro- 
mote fair  international  trade  in  all  in- 
dustries— not  just  textiles  or  television 
manufacturing.  We  must  have  coopera- 
tion from  the  powerful  trading  nations — 
Japan  and  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries— in  setting  up  new  reciprocal  trad- 
ing agreements. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  was  in  a  dominant  position 
in  the  world.  We  were  so  strong  and  so 
secure  that  we  could  well  afford  to  be 
generous  in  granting  trade  advantages 
to  nations  struggling  to  recover  from  the 
war. 

This  boom  continued  In  the  1950's.  We 
actually  had  a  shortage  of  workers  during 
that  decade,  so  there  was  little  need  to 
worry  about  competition  from  foreign 
industry. 

In  the  1960's,  this  Nation  trained  its 
sights  on  the  moon  and  at  the  same  time 
became  bogged  down  in  the  Jungles  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Imported  goods  began 
flooding  our  Nation,  and  doors  were 
closed  on  traditional  and  potential  mar- 
kets overseas.  Again,  however,  this  was 
little  noticed  because  of  the  artificial 
guns  and  butter  economy  of  our  Nation. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  beginning 
to  wake  up.  We  are  finding  that  our  trade 
policy  is  the  source  of  great  controversy. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  thorough  re- 
vamping of  international  trading  agree- 
ments to  foster  fair  as  well  sis  free  trade. 
The  mechanisms  for  world  trade  are 
based  on  outdated  premises  of  the  1940's. 
We  must  reevaluate  our  position,  revise 
our  policy  and  renegotiate  international 
trade  agreements  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  the  realities  of  the  1970's. 

During  the  91st  Congress  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  began  delving  into 
the  problems  of  foreign  trade. 

As  part  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1970,  the 
committee  requested  the  executive  to  do 
a  thorough  study  of  all  provisions  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
by  December  31,  1971. 

The  committee  was  disturbed  by  the 
number  of  outstanding  problems  in  the 
field  of  international  trade  as  reflected 
in  the  following  excerpt  from  the  com- 
mittee print: 

The  presently  constituted  OATT  Agree- 
ment contains  certain  provisions  that  were 
written  m  1947  when  the  United  SUtes  had 
an  overwhelmingly  dominant  position  in 
world  trade.  Some  of  these  provisions  were 
designed  to  put  dollars  Into  the  hands  of  the 
then  war-torn  European  coimtrtes.  In  1947 
we  had  a  $10  billion  trade  surplus,  and  $25 
billion  In  gold  with  only  $7.6  bUllon  In  liquid 
foreign  claims  against  that  gold;  In  1970  our 
trade  surplus  has  virtually  disappeared,  our 
gold  stock  has  been  reduced  to  about  $11  bil- 
lion, and  foreigners  have  $42  billion  In  liquid 
claims  against  our  remaining  gold  stock.  In 
the  light  of  the  changed  International  eco- 
nomic conditions  since  1947  the  committee 
questions  whether  these  provisions  offer  the 
United  States  full  reciprocity  in  interna- 
tional trade.  For  example,  the  OATT  per- 
mission to  rebate  "indirect"  taxes  on  exports 
and  to  apply  border  taxes  on  Imports  in  the 


case  of  "Indirect"  taxes,  but  to  deny  com- 
parable treatment  for  "direct"  taxes  (such 
aa  the  VS.  Income  tax)  Is  an  example  ef  lack 
of  brtanee  and  reciprocity  in  tbe  agreemMit. 
In  addition,  the  OATT  appears  to  allow 
European  countries  to  enter  into  special 
commercial  arrangements  with  other  coun- 
tries In  violation  of  the  moet-favored-natlon 
principle.  The  OATT  falls  to  adequately  deal 
with  the  question  of  agricultwal  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  now  be 
appropriate  to  briefly  trace  the  history 
of  our  foreign  trade  policy  and  our  in- 
volvement in  GATT. 

In  1934,  Congress  approved  a  law  to 
reverse  the  trade  policy  established  In 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  This  1934  law  was 
called  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  and  the  basic  idea  of  the  program 
was  one  of  reciprocity.  "Hiere  was  no  in- 
tention to  engage  in  a  unilateral  tariff 
disarmament.  Under  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  tariff  reductions  were  per- 
mitted through  negotiations  and  in  ex- 
change for  tariff  reductions  by  other 
countries.  The  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted on  a  bilateral  basis  and  called  for 
the  careful  trading  of  tariff  concessions 
in  order  that  no  domestic  industry  be 
seriously  injured.  A  number  of  trade 
agreements  were  negotiated  and  the 
downward  trend  in  the  level  of  UJ8.  tar- 
iffs had  begim. 

In  the  late  1930's,  however,  other  coun- 
tries continued  to  engage  in  tariff  dis- 
criminations and  competitive  currency 
devaluations.  A  number  of  countries  used 
trade  strictly  as  a  political  weapon  for 
their  own  ends.  The  world  became  di- 
vided into  trade  warring  blocs.  Complete 
economic  warfare  became  a  reality  with 
the  growing  friendship  between  the  Fas- 
cist countries  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan. 

With  the  beginning  of  World  War 
n  and  the  entry  of  this  country  into 
that  war,  efforts  to  achieve  liberaliza- 
tion of  international  trade  were  for  the 
most  part  set  aside.  Thus,  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program  initiated  in 
1934  had  little  opportunity  to  bring  the 
peace  which  had  been  promised  by  its 
supporters. 

The  policy  embodied  in  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934  was  a  wise 
ix>licy.  I  feel  that  the  basic  idea  of 
reciprocity  in  our  trade  relations  must 
continue  to  be  the  basis  for  trade  rela- 
tions with  other  countries  if  interna- 
tional trade  is  to  make  the  contribu- 
tion that  can  be  made  to  the  economic 
progress  and  development  of  all  coun- 
tries. 

The  broad  principles  on  which  the 
postwar  foreign  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States  was  based  received  their 
first  official  statement  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  in  article  vn  of  the  Mutual 
Aid  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  August  14, 1941,  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter was  made  public,  articles  IV  and  V 
of  the  Charter  declared  that  the  two 
countries  would — 

Endeavor,  with  due  respect  for  their  exist- 
ing obligations,  to  further  the  enjoyment  by 
all  states,  great  or  small,  victors  or  van- 
quished of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the 
trade  and  raw  materials  of  tbe  world  which 
are   needed   for   their  economic   prosperity. 

And  that  the  two  countriee — 
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I>«"lre  (d)  to  brtng  about  the  fullest  col- 
laboration between  all  nations  In  the  econom- 
lo  field  with  the  object  of  aecurlng,  for  all. 
Improyed  labor  standarda.  eoonomlo  advance- 
ment and  social  security. 
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Article  vn  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Agree- 
ment provided : 

The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the 
United  Kingdom  receives  defense  aid  from 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  received  by  the  United  States  of 
America  m  return  therefore,  as  finally  deter- 
mined, shall  be  such  as  not  to  burden  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries  but  to  pro- 
mote mutually  advantageous  economic  rela- 
tions between  them  and  the  betterment  of 
world-wide  economic  relations:  they  shall 
provide  against  discrimination  In  either  the 
United  States  of  America  or  the  United 
Kingdom  against  the  importaUon  of  any 
product  originating  In  either  country;  and 
they  shall  provide  for  the  formulation  of 
measures  for  the  achievement  of  these  ends. 

The  final  draft  of  article  vn  was 
signed  on  February  23,  1942.  ThL;  article 
was  subsequently  Included  In  agreements 
with  13  other  governments. 

During  the  years  1942^4  planning 
for  postwar  currency  stabilization,  and 
for  Investment  for  reconstruction  and 
commercial  policy  received  detailed  con- 
sideration by  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 

Agreement  was  reached  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Monetary 
Pund  and  an  mtemational  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  at  an  In- 
ternational conference  held  at  Bretton 
Woods,  N.H..  In  1944. 

During  these  years  the  U.S.  Gtovem- 
ment  had  been  working  on  a  proposal 
for  an  International  Trade  Organization 
which  culminated  in  December  1945,  in 
"Proposals  for  Expansion  of  Worlc  Trade 
aiKl  Employment."  These  proposals  were 
partly  the  result  of  American  and  British 
discussions.  They  were  elaborated  into  a 
draft  charter,  "Suggested  Charter  for  an 
International  Trade  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations"  In  1946.  This  charter 
was  amended  In  successive  conferences 
In  London,  New  York,  Qeneva.  and  Ha- 
vana, the  final  version  of  which  became 
known  as  the  Havana  Charter. 

The  ITO  never  came  into  being. 
Nominally  all  the  President  did  in  De- 
cember 1950.  was  to  withdraw  considera- 
tion of  the  charter  from  Congress.  There 
was  no  congressional  action.  Theoretical- 
ly the  charter  retained  Its  legal  status  of 
an  International  agreement  awaiting 
ratification.  Actually  only  Liberia  ratified 
the  charter  unconditionally,  Australia 
ratified  the  charter  conditionally — mak- 
ing its  adherence  effective  apon  similar 
action  by  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
Sweden  ratified  conditionally  awaiting 
similar  action  by  the  United  States.  Oth- 
er nations  waited  for  action  by  the 
United  States  and  Britain.  In  1951  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson  testified  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  that  It 
was  his  belief  that  the  charter  would 
never  be  resubmitted  to  Congress,  which 
has  proved  to  be  the  caae. 

The  first  full-fledged  large-scale  post- 
war international  trade  conference  was 
held  In  Geneva.  Switzerland,  in  1947 
After  6  months  of  negotiations  the  doc- 
mnent  known  as  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Tradfr-GATT— was 
signed  on  October  30,  1947.  It  consisted 
of  two  parts,  the  first  an  agreement  by 


the  countries  participating  in  the  con- 
ference to  a  long  list  of  mutual  tariff 
reductions  and  tariff  bindings  known  as 
schedxiles,  and  the  second  a  protocol 
of  provisional  application  of  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  agretment.  Pres- 
ident Truman  proclaimed  U.S.  accept- 
ance of  the  protocol  and  applicability 
of  the  new  rates  effective  January  1, 
1948.  The  protocol  of  provisional  appli- 
cation constituted  acceptance  of  the 
general  provisions  of  the  general  agree- 
ment pending  final  approval  of  the 
charter  of  the  ITO.  Thus  an  Interim 
commission  was  established  whose  func- 
tion it  was  to  audminister  temporarily 
the  general  provisions  of  the  GATT  un- 
tU  the  ITO  came  Into  existence.  At  that 
time  the  interim  commission  would 
cease  to  exist. 

Thus,  the  GATT  which,  originally, 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a  stopgap  ar- 
rangement pending  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  ITO.  has  stood  alone  since  1948 
as  the  only  international  Instnmient 
which  lays  down  rules  of  conduct  for 
trade. 

Although  embodying  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  ITO,  the  GATT  is  not  so 
comprehensive  as  the  charter.  The  De- 
partment of  State  has  never  sent  the 
GATT  to  Congress  for  approval.  U.S. 
adherence  to  GATT  as  a  contracting 
party  under  the  President's  authority  Is 
allegedly  derived  from  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act. 

Technically,  the  GATT  has  been  de- 
scribed by  some  as  not  an  organization 
but  rather  a  trade  agreement.  As  stated 
above,  countries  agreeing  to  Its  provi- 
sions are  known  as  contracting  par- 
ties rather  than  members.  In  all  ex- 
tensions of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  until  passage  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  there  was  a  state- 
ment that  the  legislation  enacted  did 
not  Indicate  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  GATT  by  Congress. 

Constitutionality  of  the  GATT  has 
been  debated  extensively. 

The  basic  congressional  delegation  of 
power  relied  upon  by  the  President  in 
accepting  the  GATT  protocol  of  provi- 
sional application  is  contained  in  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  as 
amended  and  extended  for  3  years  in 
1945.  The  issue  is  whether  the  GATT 
goes  beyond  the  authority  delegated  by 
the  statute. 

First,  the  GATT  is  a  multilateral 
agreement  and  a  question  arises  whether 
the  above  act  authorized  only  bilateral 
agreements.  An  examination  of  the  act 
indicates  that  it  does  not  explicitly  au- 
thorize multilateral  trade  agreements. 
Thus,  we  can  conclude  that  there  Is  a 
problem  whether  GATT  goes  beyond  the 
statutory  authority  because  of  Its  multi- 
lateral nature. 

Second,  certain  clauses  of  GATT  ap- 
pear to  go  beyond  the  statutory  authori- 
zations. If  we  look  ably  to  the  explicit 
language  of  the  statutory  delegation,  the 
argiiment  that  GATT  is  within  Its  scope 
as  a  "trade  agreement"  is  questionable. 
If  we  consider  the  nature  of  U.S.  trade 
agreements  prior  to  the  1945  act,  and  al- 
lowing for  the  multilateral  nature  of 
GATT,  It  is  hard  to  conclude  that  GATT 
was  not  a  substantial  deviation  from  the 


pattern  of  prior  agreements.  Thus,  we 
could  further  state  that  the  general  sub- 
jects of  GATT  were  not  within  the  con- 
templation of  Congress  when  It  extended 
Its  authority  to  the  President  to  enter 
"trade  agreements." 

Third,  the  administrative  provisions 
of  GATT  constituted  an  international  or- 
ganization which,  questionably,  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  have  the  statutory  power  to 
join.  Previous  U.8.  trade  agreements  had 
provisions  In  them  for  certain  types  of 
administrative  functions  and  early  In  the 
history  of  GATT  It  was  recognized  that 
some  of  these  administrative  functions 
would  be  necessary  to  Implement  GATT. 
It  was  planned  that  the  ITO  would  event- 
ually assume  these  functions. 

In  1947,  House  and  Senate  committees 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  proposed 
ITO  and  GATT  negotiations.  Some  mem- 
bers  of  Congress  challenged  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  enter  Into  GATT  on 
the  specific  ground  that  he  was  not  au- 
thorized to  join  an  International  provi- 
sional orgpnlzatlon.  The  administration 
has  conslstrntly  tried  to  maintain  the  fic- 
tion that  GATT  is  not  an  organization 
However,  GATT  has  all  the  essentiai 
characteristics  of  an  International  orga- 
nization. Thus,  it  is  highly  questionable 
whether  the  President  had  statutory  au- 
thority to  enter  GATT. 

The  proponents  of  GATT  defend  our 
association  by  simply  stating  that  to  dis- 
own GATT  at  this  point  would  seriously 
disrupt  this  Nation's  foreign  policy  and 
perhaps  the  stability  of  international  eco- 
nomic relations.  If  we  concede  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  such  concession  Is  scant 
legal  authority  to  justify  our  participa- 
tion in  GATT. 

Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  tenuous 
and  torturtd  analysis  justifying  our  par- 
ticipation in  GATT  and  the  faUure  of  the 
execuUve  to  submit  the  GATT  to  the 
Congress  either  for  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent or  for  Implementing  legislation.  It 
appears  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  GATT. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  recognized  the  many 
problems  In  the  field  of  international 
trade  and  requested  the  Executive  to  do 
a  thorough  study  of  the  following  provi- 
sions: 

(1)  The  most-favored-natlon  (MPN) 
principle  and  the  exceptions  thereto;  their 
effect  of  MPN  excepUons  on  Intra-reglonal 
and  extra-regional  trade  where  common 
markets  and  free  trade  areas  are  concerned; 

(2)  The  GATT  provisions  and  interpreta- 
tions on  export  subsidies  and  border  taxes, 
the  rationale  underlying  the  differing  treat- 
ment of  "direct"  and  "Indirect"  taxes  Insofar 
as  border  tax  adjustments  are  concerned,  and 
the  U.S.  negotiating  position  on  border  tax 
adjustments; 

(3)  The  adequacy  of  QATT  provisions 
dealing  with  agriculture; 

(4)  The  adequacy  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments exceptions  In  Article  Xn  of  OATT; 

(6)  The  OATT  provisions  on  unfair  trade 
practlcee,  fair  International  labor  standards, 
and  relief  from  Injurious  imports; 

(8)  The  OATT  provisions  on  "compensa- 
tion" and  "retaliation". 

OTHia    IMPOBTANT   TUlIX    ISStTSS 

In  addition  to  the  above  study  of  QATT 
provisions  the  Committee  requests  a  detailed 
study  by  the  Exeoutiv*  by  Dwember  81,  IfTl. 
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of  Its  plans  for  negotiating  the  elimination 
(or  reduction)  of  foreign  nontartff  barriers 
including: 

(1)  The  quantltlve  restrictions  that  re- 
main in  effect  in  many  countries  such  as 
Japan; 

(2)  The  common  agricultural  policy  of  the 
EEC; 

(3)  The  border  tax -export  rebate  system 
of  the  EEC.  and  the  reasons  why  Indirect  tax 
rebates  on  exports  are  not  considered 
"bounties  or  grants"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  countervailing  duty  statute  as  inter- 
preted by  Supreme  Court  cases; 

(4)  Discriminatory  government  procure- 
ment policies; 

(5)  The  probably  effects  of  British  entry 
Into  the  Common  Market  on  U.S.  trade  and 
balance    of    payments; 

(6)  The  effect  of  foreign  exchange-rate 
changes  on  United  States  trade  and  tariff 
concessions;  and 

(7)  An  analysis  of  whether  or  not  greater 
flexibility  In  foreign  exchange  rates  would 
serve  in  the  Interests  of  United  States  and 
world  trade; 

(8)  The  nature  and  extent  to  which  other 
countries  subsidize  their  exports,  directly  or 
Indirectly; 

(9)  A  comparative  analysis  of  various  pro- 
posals to  extend  tariff  preferences  to  the 
products  of  less  developed  countries  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  effects  on  U.S. 
trade  and  Investment  patterns  and  on  U.S. 
labor. 

(10)  The  various  agency  responsibilities 
within  the  executive  branch  for  handling  all 
UJS.  foreign  trade  matters,  and  the  means 
by  which  policy  coordination  Is  achieved. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
requested  the  Tariff  Commission  to  con- 
duct the  following  studies: 

( 1 )  The  tariff  and  nontarlff  barriers  among 
principal  trading  nations  In  the  industrial- 
ised countries.  Including  an  analysis  of  the 
disparities  In  tariff  treatment  of  similar 
articles  of  commerce  by  different  countries 
and  the  reasons  for  the  disparities; 

(2)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  tariff 
concessions  granted  in  trade  agreements  and 
other  international  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  by  the  principal 
trading  nations  In  the  Industrialised  coun- 
tries. 

(3)  The  Customs  valuation  procedures  of 
foreign  countries  and  those  of  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  developing  and  sug- 
gesting uniform  standards  of  custom  valua- 
tion which  would  operate  fairly  amozig  all 
classes  of  shippers  in  International  trade,  and 
the  economic  effects  which  would  follow  If 
the  United  States  were  to  adopt  such  stand- 
ards of  valuation,  based  on  rates  of  duty 
which  wUl  become  effective  on  January  l, 
1972; 

(4)  The  implications  of  multinational 
firms  on  the  patterns  of  world  trtule  and  In- 
vestment and  oa  United  States  trade  and 
labor. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  hearliigs  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Finance  relating 
to  the  nomination  of  the  Honorable  John 
B.  Connally  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Chairman  Long  urged  Secretary 
Connally  to  study  a  pamphlet  prepared 
by  Mr.  Bob  Best,  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  publication,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  highly  competent  Finance 
Committee    staff,    be    printed    in    the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  publica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 


TRS   OkNCKAL   AaSBnCKKTT   ON   TAKIm   AKD 

TaADB — OATT 
DrraoDUCTiow 
•nie  Committee  on  Finance  directed  Its  staff 
to  prepare  a  memorandum  on  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  which  appear  to  discriminate 
against  U.S.  commerce,  or  which  appear  to  be 
Inadequate  guides  for  the  establishment  of 
fair  and  reciprocal  principles  for  governing 
the  expansion  of  world  trade.  This  memoran- 
dum Is  not  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all 
the  OATT  principles.  Rather,  It  atterapu  to 
highlight  some  of  the  Issues  raised  by  the 
OATT  which  the  staff  feels  are  important. 

OATT  AND  THX  IKTEKNATIONAL  TBADX 
OaOANIZATION 

The  collapse  of  International  trade  In  the 
1930's  and  the  resulting  political  and  eco- 
nomic effects  led  some  world  leaders  to  con- 
clude that  new  International  economic  in- 
stitutions were  essential  for  International 
cooperation  in  International  trade  and  pay- 
menu  matters.  The  ultimate  goals  envisaged 
for  such  Institutions  were  the  prevention  of 
war  and  the  establishment  of  a  just  system 
of  economic  relations. 

During  World  War  II  preparations  were 
underway  for  the  establishment  of  these  In- 
stitutions, rhe  Bretton  Woods  Conference  In 
1944  resulted  In  the  emergence  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Pund  (IMP)  and  the  In- 
ternatlonM  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment (IBRD).  But  It  was  reoognlMd 
that  an  International  organization  to  regu- 
late trade  was  a  necessary  complement  to  the 
IMP  and  the  IBRD.'  During  the  war  years, 
the  U.S.  State  Department  had  prepared  a 
draft  charter  of  an  International  Trade  Or- 
ganleatlon.' 

At  the  first  session  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolved 
that  a  conference  to  draft  a  charter  for  an 
ITO  should  be  called.  Pour  conferences  were 
held.  The  last  of  these  conferences  was  held 
In  Havana  from  November  21,  1947  to  March 
24.  1948. 

The  ITO  never  came  Into  being.  Many  of 
Its  provisions  were  considered  too  extreme. 
They  would  have  amounted  to  a  virtual  del- 
egation of  congressional  tariff  setting  and 
trade  regulating  powers  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Executive. 

To  fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
ITO.  many  of  the  clauses  In  the  drafts  of  the 
ITO  charter  were  taken  and  put  Into  a  docu- 
ment called  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (OATT). 

The  basic  GATT  agreement  was  completed 
In  1947  but  It  has  never  been  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  Its  study  and  approval.  It 
la  being  observed  by  the  United  Stetes 
through  a  "protocol  of  provisional  applica- 
tion." *^ 

The  "protocol  of  provisional  application" 
stated  that  the  eight  government*  who  signed 
It  would  undertake  "not  Uter  than  Novem- 
ber 16,  1947.  to  apply  provisionally  on  and 
after  January  1.  1948: 

(a)  Parts  I  and  m  of  the  Oeneral  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and 

(b)  Part  n  of  that  Agreement  to  the  full- 
est extent  not  inconsistent  with  existing  leg- 
islation." »  — o     o 

This  protocol  Is  still  in  effect,  although  the 
OATT  has  been  amended  a  number  of  times 
and  affected  by  other  protocols.  Including 
some  that  are  not  In  force  themselves.  Thus, 
the  basic  treaty  Is  a  complex  set  of  instru- 
ments, applying  with  different  rigor  to  dif- 
ferent countries.* 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  OATT  has 
never  been  specifically  approved  by  the  U.8. 
Congress  as  a  treaty  or  otherwise,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  trade  spokesmen  tend  to  view 
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OATT  as  "Xtn  law."  Whenever  the  Congresa 
contemplates  taking  any  action  to  protaet 
a  domeeUc  Interest,  the  Executive  pointedly 
reminds  it  of  the  '"International  commit- 
menta"  of  the  United  States.'  It  Is  not  clear 
however,  that  the  executive  branch  demands 
the  same  respect  for  adhering  to  "interna- 
tional commitments"  from  other  signatories 
of  the  Agreement  as  it  demands  of  Itaelf. 

For  example.  Japan  has  Import  quotas  on 
98  commodities  without  any  finding  of  seri- 
ous Injury;  Britain  Imposed  a  "surtax"  on 
Imports  and  an  "Import  deposit  scheme,"  In 
violation  of  OATT;  the  Continental  Europe- 
ans have  entered  Into  "special  commercial  ar- 
rangements" on  citrus  fruits  and  other  prod- 
ucts m  violation  of  GATT  MPN  principles, 
and  Its  common  agricultural  poMcy  Is  atgnlfl- 
cantly  more  protectionist  than  the  previous 
individual  country  restrictions  on  agricul- 
tural Imports,  another  violation  of  OATT 
principles.  Outside  of  complaining,  the 
United  SUtes  has  done  nothing  to  demand 
compensation  or  to  retaliate  against  these 
violations  of  OATT  principles. 

The  OATT  was  bom  more  than  30  years 
ago  at  a  time  when  Europe  and  Japan  were 
In  ruins  and  the  United  States  completely 
dominated  world  trade  as  well  as  other  mat- 
ters. In  the  year  in  which  OATT  was  ne- 
gotiated. 1947,  the  United  SUtes  had  a  tlO 
billion  trade  surplus.  The  attitude  of  many 
U.S.  officials  at  that  time  was  one  of  re- 
distributing the  wealth.  We  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  Marshall  plan  aid  program  and 
later  on  a  technical  assistance  program.  U.8. 
officials  were  worried  about  the  so-called 
"dollar  gap"  meaning  that  foreign  countries 
did  not  have  enough  dollars  to  purchase 
needed  Importa.  It  Is  somewhat  understand- 
able that  under  these  circumstances,  the 
GATT  would  contain  certain  provisions  de- 
signed   to    favor    European    countries    and 

Jl^MUl. 

CondlUons  In  1070  are  vasUy  different  from 
thoae  In  1047.  At  this  point,  the  OATT  should 
be  redrawn  to  take  out  the  Inequitable  pro- 
visions which  effecttially  discriminate  against 
certain  countries,  mainly  the  United  States, 
and  to  put  In  new  provisions  to  oope  with 
new  conditions  In  the  world  economy. 

MOST-FAVOaZD-NATIOK  TRZATltKNT 

Nondiscrimination  Is  Intended  to  be  the 
cardinal  principle  of  GATT.  It  Is  embodied 
In  article  I.  What  you  give  to  one  you  give 
to  all.  This  principle  Is  aimed  at  mnjring 
anathema  discriminatory  bilateral  trade 
agreements,  preferences,  and  special  com- 
mercial relationships. 

However,  the  GATT  sanctions  the  depar- 
ture from  unconditional  MPN  treatment  In 
the  oase  of  customs  unions  and  free  trade 
areas  (article  XXIV),  certain  exceptions  In 
article  XIV.  and  the  existence  of  certain 
preferences  In  article  1.  paragraph  2.  Theae 
"exceptions"  effectively  allow  European 
countries  to  depart  from  MPN  treatment 
when  It  sulta  their  commercial  Interests. 

The  United  States  generally  observes  the 
unconditional  MPN  principle  atlhough  In  re- 
cent years  the  United  States  lias  comprom- 
laed  on  lU  rigid  adherence  to  this  GATT 
principle.'  This  Is  partlciUarly  evident  In  the 
U.S.  request  for  a  GATT  waiver  on  the  United 
States -Canadian  automobile  pact  and  the 
Presidential  announcements  in  favor  of  a 
system  of  special  "generalized  tariff  prefer- 
ences" for  less  developed  countries. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  article  XJUV  In 
defining  customs  unions  was  that  such  for- 
mations were  required  to  "facUltate  trade 
between  the  parties"  by  eliminating  regula- 
tions of  commerce  on  "substantially  all  trade 
between  constituent  territories  of  the  union." 
In  fact,  however,  this  was  violated  In  1052 
when  the  six  European  nations  set  up  the 
Kuropean  Coal  and  Steel  Community  to  pool 
raeources  of  coal,  steel,  Iron  ore,  and  scrap 
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In  a  single  market  without  Internal  frontier 
barrier*.  The  OATT  considered  this  project 
as  limited  to  one  sector  of  the  economy  and 
therefore  not  covered  by  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  customs  unions.  Nevertheless,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  ECSC  would  have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  six  with  or  without 
OATT  approval,  the  OATT  granted  a  waiver. 
Prance,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  and  The  Netherlands  signed  In 
1968  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  establishing  the 
European  Economic  Community,  a  common 
market  agreement.  The  legal  question  of 
whether  the  Rome  Treaty  Is  consistent  with 
article  XXTV  of  the  OATT  has  never  been 
settled  but  Is  obviously  academic.  Since  the 
common  market  of  Eiirope  was  established 
In  1968,  other  Important  trade  blocs  have 
also  developed.  The  outer  countries  of  Europe 
established  the  European  Free  Trade  Asso- 
ciation In  1969.  The  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica signed  the  Montevideo  Treaty  In  1960, 
creating  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area 
(LiAFTA) ,  a  free  trade  association  among  the 
South  American  countries.  A  common  mar- 
ket among  the  Central  American  countries 
Is  in  existence  and  now  at  Punte  del  Este 
agreement  has  been  reached  to  integrate  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  and  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Area  into  a  Latin 
American  common  market.  Japan  is  cur- 
rently considering  the  establishment  of  a 
free  trade  area  or  common  market  with  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  (which  already  have 
a  free  trade  area  between  themselves)  hop- 
ing that  It  will  later  include  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

There  are  also  tariff  preferences,  "reverse 
preferences",  and  special  commercial  arrange- 
ments sprouting  up  all  over  the  world. 

In  Asia,  Australia  has  unilaterally  violated 
liCFN  by  granting  preferences  to  lees  de- 
veloped countries.  There  is  growing  senti- 
ment of  a  Pacific  Free  Trade  Area  among 
Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  preference  system  vio- 
lates the  MFN  principle.  In  short,  there  are 
very  few  countries  if  any,  who  observe  im- 
condltlonal  MFN  treatment,  without  excep- 
tions. 

But,  the  problem  Is  that  the  exceptions  are 
growing  and  threaten  to  make  the  MFN  prin- 
ciple a  mockery.  The  EEC  has  special  prefer- 
ences for  Its  19  former  African  colonies  which 
In  turn  give  "reverse  preferences"  to  EEC 
goods.  The  EEC  has  concluded  or  is  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  discriminatory  com- 
mercial arrangements  with  Oreece,  Turkey, 
Israel,  Spain,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco.  Appli- 
cations for  membership  with  the  community 
are  being  considered  for  Austria,  Spain,  Ire- 
land, Great  Britain,  and  others.  All  this  In- 
volves a  massive  movement  away  from  MFN. 
Tariff  preferences  are  by  nature  discrimi- 
natory, and  yet  the  whole  developed  world 
seems  to  have  accepted  this  as  a  necessary 
concession  to  the  demands  of  the  leas  de- 
veloped countries.  In  short,  the  principle  of 
nondiscrimination  is  being  observed  more 
and  more  In  the  breach. 

It  concerns  us  to  see  developing  In  the 
world  a  situation  In  which  more  and  more 
trading  partners  of  the  United  States  are 
being  inoorporated  In  regional  trade  blocs 
which  do  not  adh«'e  to  the  tincondltional 
mo6t-favored-natlon  clause.  The  United 
States  has  eschewed  Joining  a  free  trade  area 
with  North  Atlantic  countries  mainly  be- 
cause of  Its  concern  for  dividing  up  the  world 
Into  competitive  regional  blocs.  But,  we  have 
actively  supported  the  participation  of  other 
covmtrles  In  regional  trade  blocs,  which 
threaten  to  accomplish  the  same  unwanted 
result.  In  addition,  as  more  countries  enter 
into  regional  trade  blocs  the  U.S.  competi- 
tive position  Is  bound  to  suffer  from  the  in- 
herently discriminatory  nature  of  these  ar- 
rangements. This  fact  has  important  rami- 
fications in  determining  a  future  U.8.  trade 
policy. 
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Another  Important  area  in  which  OATT 
principles  are  both  Inadequate  and  discrimi- 
natory concerns  subsidies  and  border  tax  ad- 
Jiistments. 

In  essence,  the  GATT  provisions  on  subsi- 
dies and  border  taxes  have  been  interpreted 
to  permit  the  rebate  of  "Indirect  taxes" 
(such  aa  value  added  or  turnover  taxes)  on 
exports  and  the  Imposition  of  such  taxes  on 
Imports,  but  to  deny  equivalent  treatment 
for  "direct  taxes,"  such  as  Income  taxes. 

TAX  SHOTINO  ASST7MPTIONS  IN  GATT 

The  entire  border  tax  adjustment  theory 
and  practice  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
"indirect  taxes"  are  always  and  wholly 
shifted  forward  Into  the  final  price  of  a  prod- 
uct and  that  "direct  taxes"  are  always  and 
wholly  shifted  backward  to  the  factors  of 
production. 

The  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  on  the  basis  of  their  presumed  differ- 
ence in  Incidence,  though  generally  accepted 
two  generations  ago,  is  now  widely  ques- 
tioned. All  taxes  on  business  are  increasingly 
thought  of  as  costs,  with  varying  effects  and 
differential  Impacts  depending  on  their  form, 
but  in  one  way  or  another  constituting  a  cost 
which  must  be  recovered  from  customers  or 
those  who  supply  resources  if  the  enterprise 
is  to  survive.  Indirect  taxes,  at  least  In  the 
short  run,  are  partially  absorbed  by  the 
manufacturer  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
competition  in  his  markets,  and  In  the  mar- 
kets for  his  raw  materials.  Direct  taxes,  espe- 
cially the  corporate  Income  tax,  are  shifted 
forward  to  the  price  of  the  product  sold  to 
consumers  to  the  extent  that  market  condi- 
tions allow.  Well  known  economists  and  fiscal 
experts  brought  together  in  a  symposium, 
organized  by  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  In  September  1964,  reached  the 
following  conclusions,  (1)  "In  practice,  in- 
direct taxes  are  not  fully  shifted  Into  prod- 
uct prices  . . ."  and,  (2)  "Certain  direct  taxes, 
and  particularly  the  corporate  profits  tax, 
may  be  partially  shifted  into  product  prices: 
although  the  degree  of  shifting  may  vary 
from  country  to  country." 

Businessmen  operate  with  target  rates  of 
return  in  mind  and  will  pass-on  all  costs. 
Including  taxes,  into  the  price  structure  of 
their  products  to  the  extent  that  price  elas- 
ticity of  demand  In  the  market  will  permit. 
Thus,  modern  economic  theory  suggests  that 
the  distinction  in  the  OATT  treatment  of 
direct  and  Indirect  taxes  is  an  extreme  and 
arbitrary  assumption  which  does  not  stand 
the  test  of  economic  reality.  The  Business 
and  Industry  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
OECD  (BIAC)  in  a  report  on  the  problem  of 
tax  shifting  stated:  "In  a  strongly  competi- 
tive situation  the  prices  obtainable — and 
hence  the  degree  of  tax  shifting — are  sub- 
stantially determined  by  the  market  Itself." 
In  short  the  OATT  on  border  taxes  are  not 
"trade  neutral." 

Actually,  the  distinction  between  "direct" 
and  "indirect"  taxes  is  Itself  somewhat  arbi- 
trary and  appears  to  be  based  more  on  pre- 
vailing practice  than  on  reason.  The  distinc- 
tion is,  in  fact,  not  made  explicit  In  the 
OATT  provisions,  but  fiows  from  interpreta- 
tions of,  and  amendments  to,  various  provi- 
sions. For  example,  value  added  taxes,  accord- 
ing to  OATT  classification  are  considered  to 
be  Indirect  taxes.  However,  value  added  taxes 
fall  on  both  costs  and  profits  of  the  producer 
(value  added  being  defined  as  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  a  firm's  purchases  and 
sales)  and  to  the  extent  that  they  fall  on 
profits  how  can  they  be  distinguished  from 
a  profits  tax  in  effect?  Corporate  profits  taxes 
are  classified  by  OATT  as  "direct"  falling  en- 
tirely on  the  producer.  Logically,  If  corporate 
taxes  were  reduced,  prices  should  fall.  But  to 
the  extent  that  tax  reductions  stimulate  In- 


creased spending  and  demand,  they  could 
stimulate  price  increases.  For  example,  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  corporate  tax  reduction* 
In  1964,  led  to  price  reductions. 

HUtory  o/  GATT  dUtitiction 

The  provisions  in  OATT  relevant  to  border 
taxes  and  subsidies,  basically  articles  II,  ni, 
and  XVI,  are  drawn  from  the  Havana  Char- 
ter of  the  1940's.  These  provisions  were  them- 
selves either  a  compromise  (for  example, 
article  XVI)  or  were  adapted  from  provisions 
of  numerous  bilateral  trade  treaties.  Includ- 
ing especially  the  United  States-Canada 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  of  the  mld- 
thlrtles.'  The  lack  of  precise  or  concentrated 
thinking  about  the  lx>rder  tax  problem  is 
illustrated  by  the  absence  of  explicit  defini- 
tions of  key  concepts.* 

There  is  no  unified  section  of  the  GATT 
which  deals  exclusively  with  border  taxes 
and  is  quite  clear  that  the  provisions  of 
OATT  which  do  cover  border  tax  adjust- 
ments were  not  the  product  at  carefully 
reasoned  theory,  or  of  experience  molded  in 
the  crucible  of  extensive  usage. 

When  the  present  OATT  language  was 
drawn  up  more  than  two  decades  ago,  the 
question  of  border  taxes  did  not  appear  to  be 
a  major  one.  Levels  of  Indirect  taxes  were 
much  lower.  Under  these  circumstances,  over- 
lying simple  and  sweeping  assumptions  about 
tax  shifting  seemed  acceptable,  and  already 
existing  practices  were  Incorporated  in  very 
general  terms  without  searching  examina- 
tion. 

Import  "equalization"  charges 

Border  tax  adjustments  on  the  import  side, 
i.e..  Import  equalization  charges,  are 
permitted  imder  Articles  II  and  m  of  the 
OATT,  but  only  for  "indirect  taxes."  Article 
II  (Schedules  of  Concessions)  provides  that 
Its  terms  shall  not  prevent  any  contracting 
party  from  imposing  charges  "equivalent  to 
an  Internal  tax  imposed  consistently  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  Article  III  In 
respect  of  the  like  domestic  product  or  In 
respect  of  an  article  from  which  the  Imported 
product  has  been  manufactured  or  produced 
in  whole  or  in  part".  This  exemption  of  In- 
direct taxes  gives  a  OATT  blessing  to  the 
European  practice  of  Imposing  "equaliza- 
tion" charges  at  the  border.  Article  III  (Na- 
tional Treatment  of  Internal  Taxation  and 
Regulation)  provides  In  paragraph  2  thereof 
that  "products  of  the  terrltOTy  of  any  con- 
tracting party  imported  Into  the  territory  of 
any  other  contracting  party  shall  not  be 
subject,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Internal 
taxes  or  other  Internal  charges  of  any  kind  In 
excess  of  those  applied,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
to  like  domestic  products."  This  article  Is 
apparently  being  ignored  by  Eurof>ean  coun- 
tries which  impose  discriminatory  road  taxes 
against  larger  American  cars.  Japan  and  other 
countries  also  discriminate  against  American 
cars  through  their  tax  system. 
Export  rebatea 
Article  XVI,  adopted  In  1965  deals  with  the 
question  of  border  tax  adjustments  for 
exports  In  the  following  terms: 

The  exemption  of  an  exported  product  from 
duties  or  taxes  borne  by  the  like  product 
when  destined  for  domestic  consumption,  or 
the  remission  of  such  duties  or  taxes  in 
amounts  not  in  excess  of  those  which  have 
accrued  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  as  subsidy. 
This  Article  contains  many  vague  terms 
which  need  clarification.  For  example,  what 
is  meant  by  "borne  by  the  like  product  when 
destined  for  domestic  consumption"  or  "re- 
mission of  such  duties  or  taxes  In  amounts 
not  in  excess  of  those  which  have  accrued"? 
These  terms  seem  to  be  an  attempt  to  apply 
the  "destination  principle"  to  indirect  taxes, 
but  the  meaning  of  indirect  taxes  Itself  is  not 
at  all  clear.* 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  1900.  the  contracting  parties  adopted  a 
Working  Party  Report  which  listed  a  num- 
ber of  practices  construed  to  be  BubsldlSB.>* 
Among  these  were  the  remission  of  direct 
Uxes  or  social  welfare  charges  on  industrial 
or  commercial  enterprises  and  "the  exemp- 
tion in  respect  of  exported  goods,  of  charges 
or  taxes,  other  than  charges  in  connection 
with  Importation  or  indirect  taxes  levied,  at 
me  or  several  stages  on  the  same  goods  If 
gold  for  Internal  consumption.  Tlie  Implica- 
tions of  practices  listed  in  (b),  (c)  and  (d) 
of  footnote  10  below  were  not  fully  appred- 
sted  by  the  United  States.  They,  in  effect  per- 
mitted the  E^uroI>ean  countries  to  Impose 
border  taxes  on  imports  and  rebate  Indirect 
taxes  on  exports  In  accordance  with  their 
value  added  or  cascade  turnover  taxes. 

In  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  it  is  not 
surprising  that  UjS.  trade  officials  were  will- 
ing to  Incorporate  existing  commercial  prac- 
tices on  border  tax  adjustments  into  the 
OATT  agreement.  There  were  much  larger 
problems  In  International  trade  than  border 
tax  adjustments,  which  at  that  time  were 
low — in  the  range  of  2-4  percent  and  limited 
to  around  one-sixth  of  the  goods  traded — 
and  then  only  In  the  case  of  a  few  nations. 
The  United  States  and  a  910  billion  trade 
surplus  In  1947  which  must  have  had  an  ef- 
fect on  our  negotiators'  attitudes. 

But  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  conse- 
quences of  excluding  the  so-called  "Indirect 
tax"  rebates  In  1960  from  the  general  prohi- 
bition against  export  subsidies  while  includ- 
ing a  specific  prohibition  against  rebating 
"direct  taxes",  was  a  major  blunder.  The 
United  States  by  that  time  had  run  Into  seri- 
ous balance  of  payments  difficulties.  Western 
Eiirope  had  become  a  prosperous  "third 
force."  Giving  away  commercial  advantages 
to  prosperous  Europe  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  Internal  tax  harmonization  objectives 
was  an  unwise  and  costly  move,  in  which 
vague  political  objectives  out-weighed  clear 
commercial  considerations. 

BALANCZ-Or-PATIfXNTS   SAnCTTASDS 

Balance-of-payments  considerations  have 
exerted  and  will  continue  to  exert  a  powerful 
Influence  on  major  countries'  dispositions  to 
deal  with  trade  matters.  Recent  history 
shows  that  countries  will  adopt  whatever 
measures  they  deem  necessary  to  protect 
their  balance  of  payments  irrespective  of 
OATT.  The  British  Imposed  an  Import  de- 
posit scheme  to  control  imports  and  prior  to 
that  they  and  the  Canadians  adopted  Im- 
port surcharges  to  protect  their  balance  of 
payments.  The  French  subsidized  their  ex- 
ports even  beyond  what  the  inequitable 
GATT  rules  allow.  In  developed  as  well  as 
the  less  developed  countries  quantitative  re- 
strictions and  licensing  arrangements  are 
legion. 

The  OATT  recognizes  that  member  cotin- 
trtes  may  have  to  protect  their  balance  of 
payments  and  international  reserve  positions 
and  to  this  end  Article  XII  sanctions  the  use 
of  quantitative  restrictions  (quotas) .  Export 
subsidies  or  Import  surcharges  are  not  al- 
lowed under  OATT  rules  as  balance-of-pay- 
ments adjustment  mechanisms;  import  quo- 
tas are.  This  rigidity  in  the  OATT  files  In  the 
face  of  other  provisions  of  the  OATT  which 
are  more  flexible.  Limiting  available  options 
to  quotas  also  Is  inconsistent  with  the  main 
emphasis  of  OATT  to  eliminate  quotas  as  a 
trade  protective  device. 

It  Is  also  difficult  to  understand  why.  If 
quotas  are  sanctioned  by  OATT  as  a  balance 
of  payments  safeguard,  the  United  SUtes 
would  be  violating  either  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  the  agreement  if  It  Is  Imposed  quo- 
tas for  balance  of  payments  reasons — a  posi- 
tion that  has  been  stated  by  administration 
spokesmen.  The  United  States  has  experi- 
enced deficits  In  Its  balance  of  payments  In 
every  year  since  1960,  with  two  exceptions, 
and  lU  International  reserve  position  has  de- 


teriorated substantially.  This  would  appear 
to  fully  Justify  the  application  of  Article  Xn 
quotas  for  the  United  States.  Member  coun- 
tries in  OATT  should  face  up  to  the  lack  of 
flexlbUlty  In  Article  XZI,  and  decide  whether 
quotas  should  be  the  only  recourse  available 
to  a  country  suffering  from  chronic  balance 
of  payments  problems.  In  facing  this  Issue, 
the  member  countries  shotild  consider  that 
In  recent  years  many  countries  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  use  whatever  means  they  deemed 
necessary  to  restore  equilibrium  notwith- 
standing the  OATT. 

CONCLUSION 

In  a  number  of  areas  the  OATT  Is  defi- 
cient and  discriminatory.  Its  exceptions  to 
unconditional  MFN  treatment  favor  com- 
mon markets  and  free  trade  areas,  and 
threaten  to  break  up  the  trading  world  Into 
competitive  regional  blocs.  Recent  bilateral 
commercial  arrangements  involving  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Markec  and  other  countries 
do  not  even  pretend  to  Justify  their  exist- 
ence under  article  XXIV.  The  United  States 
could  gradually  become  Isolated  as  a  trad- 
ing nation  if  it  continues  to  adhere  to  a 
policy  of  encouraging  other  nations  to  Join 
regional  trade  bloct  which  violate  MFN  prin- 
ciples, while  eschewing  UJ3.  participation  In 
such  arrangements  under  the  theory  of 
"multilateralism." 

The  OATT  treatment  of  subsidies  and  Im- 
port charges  discriminate  against  countries 
relying  principally  on  one  form  of  tax  struc- 
txire — direct  or  Income  taxes — In  favor  of 
other  countries  whose  revenues  are  derived 
from  a  different  system — such  as  value  added 
taxes. 

The  OATT  safeguard  on  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  an  anachronism  and  is  inconsist- 
ent with  other  principles  in  OATT.  Further- 
more, In  recent  yean-  major  countries  such 
as  England  and  France  have  Imposed  import 
restrictions  for  balance  of  payments  reasons 
In  complete  disdain  of  OATT  principles. 

The  OATT  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  a 
guide  in  agricultural  trade  which  is  now 
heavily  controlled  and  subsidized,  especially 
In  the  European  Conmivmlty. 

In  short,  as  presently  constituted,  the 
OATT  Is  not  a  giUde  to  fair  trade.  Its  rules 
are  often  Inequitable  and  outdated.  It  was 
written  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
held  a  virtual  monopoly  over  production  and 
trade  and  when  the  rest  of  the  world  suf- 
fered from  an  acute  shortage  of  dollars. 
Trade  at  that  time  was  mainly  between  un- 
related parties  at  arms  length  transactions. 
Today,  trade  Is  Increasingly  becoming  a 
movement  of  goods  within  a  multinational 
business  complex.  The  drafters  of  OATT  may 
not  have  foreseen  all  the  postwar  economic 
and  structural  changes.  But  no  one  can 
claim  that  world  conditions  have  not 
changed  sufficiently  to  require  a  new  look 
at  the  OATT.  It  Is  the  view  of  the  staff  that 
the  OATT  should  be  redrawn  to  provide  for 
principles  of  fair  and  free  trade  before  the 
Congress  approves  Its  provisions. 

POOTNOTXS 

'  The  Bretton  Woods  Conference  resolved: 
"Complete  attainment  of  •  •  •  pmposes  and 
objectives  (of  the  IMFJ  •  •  •  cannot  be 
achieved  through  the  Instrumentality  of  the 
Fund  alone;  •  •  »"  and  recommended  that 
the  government  seek  agreement  "to  reduce 
obstacles  to  international  trade  and  in  other 
ways  promote  mutually  advantageous  inter- 
national commercial  relations  *  •  *." 

•U.S.  State  Department  Document  3411, 
December  1946. 

'The  eight  signatures,  some  with  reserva- 
tions, were  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
France,  Luxembourg,  The  Netherlands, 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  SUtes. 

*For  example,  the  OATT  provisions  re- 
garding subsidies  apply  to  some  countries, 
but  not  to  others.  Even  the  fundamental 
principle  of  OATT — ^nondiscrimination — has 


been  compromised  by  numerous  exceptions 
in  recent  years,  -nie  OATT  provisions  have 
not  prevented  the  widespread  use  of  non- 
tariff  barriers  in  recent  years  as  substitutes 
for  tariff  protection. 

•  The  prospect  of  "retaUatlon"  against  U.S. 
exports  if  the  United  States  i^tpUed  "uni- 
lateral" restalctlons  to  foreign  Imports,  was 
discussed  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance  In  these 
terms: 

"RetaUatlon  would  simply  be  what  Is  per- 
mitted by  the  rules  of  the  game  as  that  game 
is  now  practiced  by  some  seventy  countries 
accounting  for  about  86  percent  of  world 
trade.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — the  OATT. 

"The  OATT  Is  essentially  a  code  of  conduct 
for  fair  play  In  International  trade.  The 
United  States  played  a  major  role  In  its  nego- 
tiation in  1947.  Uke  many  of  the  great  ini- 
tiatives of  the  early  post- World  War  n  days. 
it  reflected  a  conviction  that  there  must 
surely  be  a  better  way  to  organize  man's  af- 
fairs than  had  been  the  case  In  the  preced- 
ing decades  of  self-centered  nationalism  In 
the  area  of  intej-natlonal  trade  policy,  the 
OATT  represents  an  attempt  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  some  of  the  economic  blunders 
of  the  1930*8. 

"The  OATT  does  this  by  establishing  a 
legal  framework  for  the  stablUty  of  trade 
concessions  negotiated  in  good  faith  among 
sovereign  countries.  We  accord  others  access 
to  our  market  in  return  for  the  right  of  our 
exporters  to  sell  in  their  markets  If  we  Im- 
pair the  access  we  have  agreed  to  give  others, 
two  courses  of  action  are  available  under  the 
OATT.  We  ourselves  can  offer  reductions  of 
our  Import  barriers  on  other  products  equiv- 
alent In  trade  value  to  the  Impaired  conces- 
sion or  the  foreign  country  can  withdraw 
concessions  affecting  an  equivalent  trade 
value  for  American  exporU  in  the  foreign 
market.  This  may  sound  a  bit  complicated— 
the  legal  language  at  the  OATT  Is  much  more 
complicated— but  the  idea  Is  clear.  It  Ls  re- 
taUatlon— by  agreement  among  all  parties  In 
advance  that  restrictive  action  by  one  party 
entitles  the  aggrieved  party,  as  a  matter  of 
legal  right,  to  compensatory  action  "  r  Em- 
phasis suppUed.) 

•For  140  years,  untU  1928,  the  United 
States  adhered  to  a  "conditional"  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  principle,  under  which  we 
would  extend  tariff  and  other  trade  beneflts 
negotiated  with  one  party  to  another,  only  If 
the  latter  offered  reciprocal  beneflts.  uiader 
"conditional"  MFN,  no  country  would  get  a 
"free  ride."  The  major  considerations  In  the 
U.S.  decision  to  change  to  an  "unconditional" 
MFN  principle  were: 

A.  By  1923  international  commercial  rela- 
tions were  dominated  by  tariff  rates  and 
regulations,  whereas  previously  tariffs  were 
of  relatively  minor  Importance  as  compared 
with  the  right  to  trade  at  all.  BUateral  ne- 
gotiations with  such  trading  partners  were 
cumbersome  and  time-consuming. 

B.  The  United  States  had  become  a  major 
manufacturing  nation  and  sought  Unmimlty 
from  discrimination  by  other  countries  In 
order  to  compete  abroad  for  markets. 

C.  Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  Impose  addlUonal 
duties  on  the  whole  or  on  any  part  of  the 
commerce  of  any  coimtry  which  discrimi- 
nated against  American  commerce  Con- 
sistency, therefore,  requU^d  that  we  not 
initiate  dlscrlmlixatory  rates 

'49  SUt.  3960  (1936).  Effective  May  14, 
1936. 

•  For  example,  the  meaning  of  Unking  the 
Import  charge  at  the  bordor  with  "charge 
•  •  •  appUed,  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  Uke 
domestic  products"  Is  not  deflned. 

•  This  principle  states  that  Internationally 
traded  commodities  should  be  subject  to 
some  specified  taxes  of  the  Importing  coun- 
try and  exempt  from  similar  taxes  of  the 
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exporting  country  tn  order  to  avoid  double 
tAXAtlon.  Tbe  principle  contntsts  with  (a) 
tlM  origin  principle  a«  applied  to  otber  forms 
of  tajcatloo  on  transactlooe,  (b)  Income  taxee 
levied  according  to  source  of  Income,  or  doml-> 
die  or  residence  at  the  taxpayer,  and  (c) 
property  taxes  Imposed  according  to  the  sltua 
of  the  taxable  object. 

1°  Point  S  of  tbe  report  adopted  on  No- 
vember 19.  IMO.  deaUng  with  subeldlee 
stated : 

"The  following  detailed  list  of  measures 
which  are  oonaidered  as  forms  of  export  sub- 
sidles  by  a  number  of  contracting  parties 
was  referred  to  in  tbe  proposal  submitted 
by  the  Oovemment  of  Prance,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  whether  it  was  clear  that 
these  measures  could  not  be  maintained  If 
the  provisions  of  tbe  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph 4  of  Article  XVI  were  to  become  fully 
operative : 

"(a)  Currency  retention  schemes  or  any 
similar  practices  which  involve  a  bonus  on 
exports  or  re-exports; 

"(b)  The  provision  by  govemmenta  of  di- 
rect subsidies  to  exporters: 

"(c)  Tbe  remission,  calculated  In  relation 
to  e]q>orts,  of  direct  taxes  or  social  welfare 
charges  on  Industrial  or  commercial  enter- 
prises; 

"(d)  The  exemption,  in  respect  of  exported 
g^K>ds,  of  charges  or  taxes,  other  tb&n  charges 
In  connexion  with  importation  or  Indirect 
taxes  levied  at  one  or  several  stages  on  tbe 
same  goods  if  sold  for  Internal  consumption; 
or  the  payment.  In  respect  of  exported  goods, 
of  amounts  exceeding  those  effectively  levied 
at  one  or  several  stages  on  these  goods  In 
the  form  of  Indirect  taxes  or  of  charges  In 
connexion  with  Importation  or  In  both 
forms; 

"(e)  In  respect  of  deliveries  by  govern- 
ments or  governmental  agencies  of  Imported 
raw  materials  for  export  business  on  differ- 
ent terms  than  for  domestic  business,  tbe 
charging  of  prices  below  world  prices; 

"(f)  In  respect  of  government  export 
credit  guarantees,  tbe  charging  of  premiums 
at  rates  which  are  manifestly  Inadequate  to 
cover  the  long-term  operating  costs  and 
losses  of  the  credit  Insurance  institutions; 

"(g)  The  grant  by  governments  (or  special 
Institutions  controlled  by  governments)  of 
export  credits  at  rates  below  those  which 
they  have  to  pay  In  order  to  obtain  the 
funds  so  employed: 

"(h)  The  government  bearing  all  or  part 
of  the  costs  Incurred  by  exporters  In  obtain- 
ing credit. 

"The  WorlUng  Party  agreed  that  this  list 
should  not  be  considered  exhaustive  or  to 
limit  in  any  way  the  generality  of  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  4  of  Article  XVI.  It  noted 
that  the  governments  prepared  to  accept  the 
declaration    contained   In   Annex    A   agreed 


that,  for  tbe  purpose  of  that  declaration, 
these  practices  generally  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  subsidies  In  the  sense  of  Article 
XVI :i  or  are  covered  by  tbe  Articles  oif  Agree- 
ment of  tbe  International  Monetary  Fund. 
The  representatives  of  governments  which 
were  not  prepared  to  accept  that  declaration 
ware  not  able  to  subscribe  at  this  Juncture 
to  a  precise  Interpretation  of  the  term  'sub- 
sidles,'  but  had  no  objection  to  the  above 
Interpretation  being  accepted  by  the  future 
psutles  to  that  declaration  for  the  purposes 
of  Its  application." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time 
to  put  an  end  to  the  privilegetl  trade  po- 
sition allowed  some  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. 

Common  Market  and  Japanese  trade 
has  risen  drastically  as  the  United  States 
has  fallen  off  the  pace. 

The  Common  Market  countries  and 
Japan  must  now  realize  that  they  have 
a  responsibility  to  play  fair  with  the 
United  States  in  trade  matters. 

A  partial  solution  to  the  problem  would 
be  vigorous  action  by  the  United  States 
to  force  other  nations  to  abide  by  cur- 
rent fair  trade  agreements.  I  will  be 
sponsoring  legislation  aimed  at  accom- 
plishing this. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  GATT  can  be  mend- 
ed to  make  it  totally  satisfactory  for 
our  time. 

I  urge  the  immediate  study  of  GATT 
with  the  objective  of  either  improving 
it  or  discarding  it  in  favor  of  a  new, 
equitable  international  trade  agreement. 

It  is  time  for  free  trade  zealots  in  this 
Nation  to  take  their  heads  out  of  the 
sand,  and  it  is  time  for  our  trading 
partners  to  show  some  reciprocity  in 
dealing  with  the  United  States. 


PROGRAM 


Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  following  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  speeches 
therein  not  exceeding  5  minutes,  and  not 
extending  beyond  12  o'clock  meridian 

Beginning  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  the 
Senate  will  pursue  its  further  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  business,  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  adjournment,  will  become 
the  unfinished  business.  The  question 
pending  before  the  Senate  will  be  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KiNNKDY)  and  the  able  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton). 

Time  on  that  amendment,  under  the 
previous  agreement,  will  be  limited  to  2 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  2  hours,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  majority  leader  will 
offer  a  motion  to  table  the  amendment, 
which  Is  amendment  No.  11.  A  rollcall 
vote  on  the  tabling  motion  is  expected  at 
2  o'clock  pjn.  It  is  also  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  final 
passage  of  the  resolution,  which  is  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  No.  7,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  other  Senators. 

At  the  conclusion  of  action  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  7,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Senate  will  consider  HJi.  4690, 
to  increase  the  ceiling  on  the  public  debt. 

Following  that,  according  to  the  state- 
ment that  was  made  earlier  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
extension  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows:  The  Senate  will  convene  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.,  following  an  adjournment. 

Immediately  following  the  disposition 
of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
will  be  recognized  for  a  speech  and  col- 
loquy for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  to 
be  followed  by  the  able  Senator  from 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  KiA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  theie  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
March  10,  1971,  at  11  ajn. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Abraham  D.  Shaw,  Temple 
Oheb  Shalom,  Baltimore,  Md.,  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

God  of  the  nations!  Here  in  this  his- 
toric Chamber  where  so  great  a  part  of 
America's  destiny  is  determined,  we  ask 
Thy  guidance  and  blessing  for  these  law- 
givers of  our  land.  May  they  never  lose 
the  awareness  of  our  great  birthright  of 
freedom  and  of  equity  bought  for  us  by 
the  blood  of  our  heroic  forebears. 
Strengthen  the  hands  of  all  entrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  our  rights  and 
liberties.  Help  them  ever  to  see  as  our 


Nation's  abiding  purpose  the  binding  Into 
a  cord  of  unity  the  many  strands  of  races 
and  creeds  which  are  the  glory  and  chal- 
lenge of  our  land.  May  America  ever  be 
an  enduring  pattern  of  Justice  and  peace 
for  all  the  world.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HON.  WILBUR  KTTT.Tiq  SUCCESSFUL 
IN  EFFORTS  TO  DEVELOP  TEX- 
TILE IMPORT  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  express  my  ai>precia- 
tion  to  my  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Wilbuh  Mills,  for  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  In  developing  an  agree- 
ment offer  on  textile  imports  with  the 
Japanese  textile  Industry. 


His  efforts  have  produced  a  plan  where 
the  swiministration  has  failed.  Although 
the  agreement-offer  falls  short  of  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  American  textile  in- 
dustry, it  does  establish  the  basis  of  a 
working  relationship  the  administration 
should  take  advantage  of  this  develop- 
ment. 

On  this  vital  issue,  our  distinguished 
chairman  has  rendered  this  Congress  a 
great  service.  He  has  demonstrated  the 
power  of  a  legislative  body  to  solve  prob- 
lems without  passing  new  laws,  by  ex- 
ercising the  legislative  power  to  precipi- 
tate voluntary  agreements. 

Trade  agreements  freely  bargained  for 
and  openly  arrived  at  between  nations  or 
by  individuals  can  produce  more  salutary 
results  than  those  compelled  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  statutory  power. 


ing  America  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  is  Dr.  A.  E.  Maumenee,  one  of  the 
Nation's  foremost  eye  surgeons  and  a 
man  who  has  long  devoted  his  life  to 
pursuing  research  on  the  prevention  of 
blindness. 

In  recognition  of  his  dedicated  role  in 
eye  research,  Dr.  Maumenee,  who  cur- 
rently serves  as  director  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital's  Wilmer  Institute,  was 
presented  a  plaque  by  President  Nixon 
on  Monday,  March  8,  1971. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  offer  for  the  Record  my  sincerest  con- 
gratulations to  Dr.  Maumanee,  not  only 
for  the  work  he  is  performing  today  in 
the  battle  against  blindness,  but  for  the 
work  he  is  performing  for  tomorrow's 
battle  against  this  malady  which  afflicts 
so  many  countless  Americans  each  year. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  WILBUR  MILLS 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  much 
the  same  vein  as  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  I  want 
to  congratulate  Chairman  Mills  on  what 
appeared  in  today's  press.  In  an  era  in 
which  fill  news  seems  grim,  a  break  in 
the  world-trade  clouds  is  especially  wel- 
come. 

The  announcement  that  Japan  is  uni- 
laterally Imposing  restrictions  on  its  tex- 
tile exports  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  comment  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
(Mr.  Mills)  that  similar  action  by  cer- 
tain other  textile  exporters  should  re- 
move quota  proposals  from  the  legisla- 
tive agenda,  bring  simshine  to  skies  that 
yesterday  were  menacing  indeed. 

Those  of  us  who  perceive  in  protec- 
tionist-isolationship  tendencies  a  real 
threat  to  mutual  security  can  breathe 
easier. 

These  promising  developments  are  a 
great  tribute  to  the  statesmanship  of 
Chairman  Mills,  a  statesmanship  that 
reaches  far  beyond  this  Chamber.  His 
skill  as  a  legislator  is  now  matched  by 
skill  in  international  diplomacy. 

And  I  am  sure  President  Nixon  will 
express  his  appreciation  to  Chairman 
Mills  for  extricating  the  White  House 
from  textile  envelopment. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  A.  E.  MAUMENEE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Mobile  has  long 
been  rich  in  a  heritage  of  providing  this 
Nation  with  a  legion  of  outstanding  citi- 
zens. Many  of  Mobile's  civic  and  business 
leaders  have  received  noteworthy  awards 
of  merit  attesting  to  their  prominence  in 
the  economic  growth  of  America. 

The  most  recent  Mobilian  to  be  recog- 
nized for  his  contribution  toward  mak- 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
COMMISSION  ON  HIGHWAY  BEAU- 
TIPICATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  123(a),  Public  Law  91- 
605,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Highway  BeauUfl- 
cation  the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Wright  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Edmondson  of  Oklahoma;  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  of  California;  and  Mr.  Schwkk- 
gel  of  Iowa. 


BERNADETTE  DEVLIN 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1, 
1971,  I  spoke  before  this  body  In  regard 
to  the  deportation  of  Bemadette  Devlin. 
At  that  time  I  made  mention  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  tried  to  obtain  information 
from  the  State  Department  without  any 
avail,  and  cited  the  two  instances  when 
I  had  communicated  with  them,  though 
I  had  never  received  an  answer. 

However,  my  appearance  before  this 
body  did  bring  an  answer.  On  March  2, 
1971,  I  received  an  answer  from  the 
congressional  liaison  for  the  State  De- 
partment indicating  there  was  nothing 
they  could  do  imder  the  law  to  keep 
Miss  Devlin  from  speaking  because  she 
had  asked  to  speak  In  this  country  on  a 
political  lecture  tour,  a  professional  lec- 
ture tour,  on  social,  economic  and  polit- 
icsd  causes,  from  Ireland.  She  has  brag- 
ged that  she  is  too  far  to  the  left  to  be  a 
Communist  except  In  the  Soviet  sense, 
£ind  I  objected  to  her  entry  into  this 
country  for  that  reason. 

Last  evening  Miss  Devlin  appeared  on 
the  "Dick  Cavett  Show"  and  mentioned 
my  name,  and  said  that  I  would  not  know 
a  Communist  if  I  saw  one  between 
heaven  and  hell.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
what  direction  she  is  traveling  in,  but  I 
certainly  recognized  her. 

I  want  to  go  further  into  this  as  I  go 
along,  to  find  out  why  we  cannot  exclude 
people  who  come  here  espousing  radical 
causes,  getting  paid  for  it,  and  taking  the 
money  back  with  them. 

She  also  confirmed  my  suspicion  when 
she  said: 

Congressman  Hunt  Is  bogged  down  in  red 
tape  and  I  shaU  have  departed  this  coun- 
try the  day  after  tomorow  before  he  can  do 
anything. 

I  submit  to  you  It  Is  about  time  we 
closed  some  of  the  loopholes.  We  have 
enough  radicals  in  this  country,  without 
importing  more,  and  we  should  keep  our 
money  here  to  do  something  for  this 
country. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  GAL- 
LAUDET  COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5,  Public  Law  420,  83d 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Gallaudet  College  the  following 
members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Carey  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Ruth  of 
North  Carolina. 


CREATING  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO 
CONDUCT  INVESTIGATION  AND  OP 
ALT.  ASPECTS  OF  CRIME  AFFECT- 
ING THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  115  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  116 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  8,  1871, 
there  Is  hereby  created  a  select  committee 
to  be  composed  of  seven  Members  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate 
as  chairman.  Any  vacancy  occiurlng  In  the 
membership  of  the  select  conunlttee  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the  orig- 
inal appointment  was  made. 

Sbc.  2.  The  select  committee  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete 
Investigation  and  study  of  all  aspects  of 
crime  affecting  the  United  States,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  (1)  Its  elements,  causes, 
and  extent;  (2)  the  preparation,  coUectlon, 
and  dissemination  of  statistics  and  data; 
(3)  the  sharing  of  Information,  statistics, 
and  data  among  law  enforcement  agencies, 
Federal,  State,  and  local,  including  the  ex- 
change of  Information,  statistics,  and  data 
with  foreign  nations;  (4)  the  adequacy  of 
law  enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
Justice,  Including  constitutional  issues  and 
problems  pertaining  thereto;  (5)  the  effect  of 
crime  and  disturbances  In  the  metropolitan 
urban  s^eas;  (6)  the  effect,  directly  or  In- 
directly, of  crime  on  the  commerce  of  the 
Nation;  (7)  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  persons  convicted  of  crimes;  (8)  measuree 
relating  to  the  reduction,  oontr<rf,  or  pre- 
vention of  crime;  (9)  measuree  relating  to 
the  Improvement  of  (A)  Investigation  and 
detection  of  crime,  (B)  law  enforcement 
techniques.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
Increased  coopwratlon  among  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  and  (C)  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  justice;  and  (10)  measures 
and  programs  for  Increased  reepect  for  the 
law  and  constituted  authority. 

^c.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  select  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof  authorized  by  the  select 
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committee,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  dur- 
ing ttae  preaent  Congress  at  such  tlmea  and 
places  within  the  United  States,  Including 
any  Commonwealth  or  possession  thereof, 
whether  the  Rouse  is  in  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  bold  such  hearings  and 
conduct  such  Investigations,  and  to  require, 
by  subpena,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dxuns,  papers,  and  documents,  as  tt  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served 
by  any  person  designated  by  such  chairman 
or  member. 

Sbc.  4.  The  select  committee  shall  report 
to  the  House  as  soon  as  practicable  during 
the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its  In- 
vestig&tlotLs,  hearings,  and  studies,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. Any  such  report  or  reports  which 
are  made  when  the  House  is  not  in  session 
shaU  be  Oled  with  the  Cleric  of  the  House. 


March  9,  1971 


with  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  the  word  "seven" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "eleven". 

Beginning  on  page  2.  line  19,  strike  aU 
through  page  3,  line  9,  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

•Sec  3.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
investigations  and  studies,  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31  of  Rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent&Uves, 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing any  Commonwealth  or  possession  there- 
of, whether  the  House  is  meeting,  has 
reoeesed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  and  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  tuid  t«stlnK>ny  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents,  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  slgna- 
txipe  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
any  member  designated  by  him  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chalrm&n  or  member." 

The  CMnmlttee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAB331.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I 
yield  two  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fKHn 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Btnucx) . 

'  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Bttrki  of 
Massachusetts  was  allowed  to  speak  out 
of  order.) 

THK  BO-caixB)  voLTnrrAET  kxport  rbstraimt 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  in  the  press  recently  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  voluntary  export  restraint 
agreement  in  the  field  of  textiles  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Japanese  is 
just  aroimd  the  comer.  Considerable 
speculation  centers  on  the  likely  contents 
of  such  an  agreement.  The  whole  tiling 
reminds  me  of  an  old  armchair  adventure 
in  diplomacy.  Just  who  has  agreed  to 
what  and  just  who  has  given  up  what  Is 
very  unclear  and,  it  goes  without  saying, 
remains  to  be  seen.  This  Is  what  one 
would  expect  in  diplomacy— lots  of  mys- 
tery, attempts  to  keep  the  other  side 
guessing,  lots  of  posturing,  but  above  all 
let  ua  not  forget  the  stuff  of  which  di- 


plomacy Is  really  made,  lots  of  bluffing. 
The  Japanese  textile  interests  have  much 
to  gain  from  the  American  market  and 
it  would  be  foolish  for  anyone  here  to 
forget  this  for  one  moment.  Whatever 
the  press  is  reporting  the  Japanese  have 
agreed  to  do  or  not  to  do,  it  should  be 
read  with  this  in  mind:  they  are  out  to 
get  the  best  deal  that  they  can  for  their 
interests. 

It  seems  that  those  of  us  with  respon- 
sibility for  safeguarding  American  inter- 
ests should  be  very  much  on  the  alert 
these  next  few  weeks  lest  we  let  our  guard 
down  and  end  up  accepting  a  promise  or 
somthing  which  looks  good  on  paper  In- 
stead of  something  tangible  and  binding. 
Past  experience  with  voluntary  trade 
agreements,  similar  to  the  textile  agree- 
ment imder  consideration  now,  has  been 
all  too  discouraging.  For  example,  despite 
the  overall  voluntary  steel  export  re- 
straint program  with  the  Japanese,  the 
domestic  specialty  steel  Industry  is  being 
bombarded  with  rising  steel  imports  from 
Japan  and  Western  Europe.  Many  U.S. 
firms  are  today  threatened  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  dissolving  as  a  result.  If  there 
Is  to  be  an  agreement  and  it  Is  to  be  a 
meaningful  agreement,  then  what  Is 
needed  are  precise  and  specific  imiwrt 
limitations  spelled  out  category  by  cate- 
gory. Any  broad  overall  ceiling  agreement 
Just  would  not  do. 

I  am  also  well  aware  that  footwear  and 
electronics  articles  apparently  have  not 
been  included  in  the  Japanese  trade  dis- 
cussions now  In  progress.  I  am  not  en- 
couraged by  this  failure  to  consider  other 
industries,  since  we  all  know  that  foot- 
wear and  electronics  Industries  have  suf- 
fered greatly  In  recent  years  from  foreign 
import  penetration. 

Furthermore,  the  announcement  yes- 
terday by  the  Japanese  Textile  Federa- 
tion to  unilaterally  restrict  their  exports 
to  the  United  States,  Insofar  as  It  falls 
to  take  Into  account  the  intentions  of 
other  nations  In  the  Par  East,  Is  ulti- 
mately a  fairly  meaningless  declaration. 
We  all  know  the  pace  with  which  the 
Japanese  have  Invested  In  textile  and 
electronics  plants  throughout  the  Par 
East.  Any  restraint  on  exports  or  prod- 
ucts from  Japan  should,  If  it  Is  to  be 
meaningful,  also  Include  restraint  on 
goods  produced  by  their  subsidiaries  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  which.  If  any- 
thing, enjoy  a  cheaper  pool  of  labor  than 
the  Japanese  themselves  at  home.  On 
this  point,  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as 
a  diplomatic  maneuver  this  latest  Japa- 
nese proposal  is  designed  to  xmdercut 
and  make  ineffective  a  long-term  cotton 
arrangement.  I  believe  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  this  House  to  set  aside  con- 
sideration of  long  overdue  trade  reform 
legislation  which  would  not  only  extend 
the  President's  authority  to  set  tariff  ad- 
justments, provide  adjustments  assist- 
ance and  widen  escape  clause  provisions. 
but  would  also  demonstrate,  In  the  most 
adamant  terms,  the  alternative  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  in  the  absence 


of  binding  and  meaningful  bilateral 
agreements  on  footwear,  electronic  arti- 
cles, and  other  products — as  well  as  tex- 
tiles— dumped  on  our  markets.  This 
would  be  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  negotiators  who  surely  are  ne- 
gotiating today  with  one  eye  on  what 
Ways  and  Means  Is  likely  to  do  or  not  do 
about  trade  reform. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  only  hope 
for  something  of  substance  emerging 
which  will  assist  the  industries  most  af- 
fected by  foreign  dumping  In  our  mar- 
ket is  to  continue  the  push  for  a  trade 
reform  bill  this  session  of  Congress.  This 
latest  action  by  the  Textile  Federation 
of  Japan  should  be  viewed  as  but  an- 
other attempt  to  raise  hopes,  an  exercise 
that  we  have  witnessed  many  times  in 
the  past,  only  to  see  these  same  hopes 
die.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  that  Mr.  Alsop  Is  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously when  he  observes  that  a  possible 
Japanese  voluntary  arrangement  will  put 
the  final  nail  In  the  trade  bill  coffin. 
While  I  fall  to  share  Mr.  Alsop's  enthu- 
siasm for  the  agreement,  I  feel  that  he 
Is  absolutely  right  In  his  analysis  of  the 
alms  and  objectives  of  the  Textile  Fed- 
eration of  Japan  and  the  free  trade  lobby 
of  this  country.  I,  for  one,  do  not  plan  to 
stand  by  and  watch  this  issue  be  swept 
under  the  rug.  Trade  legislation  Is  very 
much  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  serious  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  If  there  is  any- 
thing In  the  present  Japanese  proposal 
to  voluntarily  restrict  their  imports  to 
the  United  States  to  the  1970  year  base 
period  that  is  any  way  responsive  to  the 
quota  formulas  suggested  by  tlie  Trade 
Act  we  had  before  us,  and  for  which  we 
voted  In  this  body  last  year? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  agreement,  from  what  I  can 
read,  would  be  a  very  liberal  agreement 
and  would  almost  give  the  Japanese  com- 
plete access  to  our  textile  market 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Do  we  still  need  a  bill? 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  As  to 
the  plants  in  Korea  and  Taiwan,  they 
would  not  be  restricted  on  the  Imports 
coming  from  those  countries 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
The  so-called  voluntary  restraints  pro- 
posed by  our  Japanese  friends  are  not  an 
adequate  response  to  the  needs  of  Amer- 
ican industry  that  responsibly  deserves 
to  know  just  how  much  of  an  Import 
problem  It  must  face  each  year. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Japanese  propos- 
al Is  too  high.  It  is  tied  to  the  1970  Im- 
port level  which  Is  the  highest  In  our 
history.  The  trade  bill  passed  by  this 
House  last  year  established  a  lower  pe- 
riod, 1967  to  1969. 
Second,  there  is  no  guaranty  that  other 
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importing  nations  will  also  Impose  vol- 
untary restraints.  Japan  is  not  the  only 
country  that  causes  serious  problems  for 
American  industry. 

Nor  is  the  textile  industry  the  only  in- 
dustry seriously  harmed  by  Imports.  The 
American  footwear  business  is  close  to 
the  brink  of  nationcd  disaster  because  of 
tidal  wave  floods  of  foreign  footwear  im- 
ports that  threaten  to  put  our  shoe  man- 
ufacturers into  bankruptcy  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  employees  out  of 
work  in  the  later  years  of  their  lives 
largely  with  no  place  to  go  except  to  the 
welfare  roles. 

With  all  due  respect  to  some  very 
senior  Members  of  this  body  who  are 
quoted  as  having  indicated  that  quota- 
type  legislation  will  not  be  necessary  if 
other  nations  In  the  Far  East  follow 
Japan's  example  on  textiles,  there  Is  no 
question  but  what  orderly  marketing  re- 
strictions are  urgently  and  contlnuingly 
needed  to  protect  various  American  in- 
dustries. These  Industries  do  not  want  a 
fence  built  around  the  United  States  to 
keep  Imports  out.  They  want  to  be  able 
to  plan  for  an  orderly  flow  of  measure- 
able  imports  into  this  country  and  an 
orderly  increase  therein  so  that  they 
will  not  be  put  out  of  business  If  all  of  a 
sudden  some  ships  dock  in  U.S.  ports 
with  their  huUs  loaded  to  the  hilt  with 
a  particular  type  of  product,  flooring  the 
American  market  and  seriously  imder- 
pricing  U.S.  production  in  that  type  of 
product. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  United  States  is  de- 
luding itself  if  it  thinks  it  can  maintain 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world,  continue  to  pay  the  highest  wages, 
and  still  keep  its  markets  wide  open  with- 
out restrictions  to  competing  products 
made  abroad  at  wages  so  low  that  they 
would  be  illegal  in  this  coimtry.  A  certain 
fair  share  of  the  American  market  should 
and  must  be  guaranteed  to  American  in- 
dustry. This  should  be  required  by  this 
Congress. 

The  weakness  In  the  Japanese  position 
at  the  present  time  is  not  confined  to 
their  selection  of  1970-71  as  a  base  year. 
It  also  lies  in  their  self-imposed  alloca- 
tion of  a  percentage  growth  rate  or  pro- 
posed self-imposed  limitations  for  future 
years.  These  are  double  the  growth  rate 
of  the  American  market  since  World 
War  n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  present  admin- 
istration to  support  a  meaningful  trade 
bill  that  win  provide  quota  limitations  on 
foreign  imports  affecting  certain  critical- 
ly affected  Industries.  Then  and  only 
then  are  we  likely  to  get  meaningful 
agreed  multilateral  restrictions  on  im- 
ports that  will  enable  these  terribly  hurt 
U.S.  Industries  to  survive. 

Tariff  adjustments,  escape  clause 
mechanisms  and  adjustment  allowances 
are  not  a  viable  response  to  the  economic 
crisis  presented  by  the  waves  of  foreign 
imports  flooding  our  shores.  Essentially, 
these  are  burial  expenses.  What  is  needed, 
and  urgently  so,  is  orderly  marketing 
legislation  substantially  similar  to  the 
trade  bUl  that  passed  this  House  last 
year. 

Omitting  the  oil  Import  concessions 


and  eliminating  the  DISC  arrangements, 
it  \B  about  time  the  administration  over- 
rode the  coimtervaiUng  protestations  of 
the  free  traders  In  the  Department  of 
State  and  insisted  upon  meaningful  pro- 
tective relief  for  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  working  men  and  women 
in  America  who  look  to  it  for  assistance 
in  staying  on  the  job.  They  neither  seek 
nor  deserve  a  policy  of  handouts  during 
a  transitional  phase  leading  to  Individual 
membership  on  the  welfare  roles. 

I  urge  the  Immediate  passage  of  H.R. 
4276. 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ryan), 

rXTMOB  FOB  XDUCATXON — NKW   TOBK  CITT'B 
PLIGHT 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  faces  a  massive 
deficit  In  this  school  year — amounting  to 
some  $36  million  according  to  the  latest 
estimate.  As  a  consequence,  cutbacks 
were  announced  last  week  when  will  in- 
clude the  layoff  of  some  6,500  teachers 
and  10,000  substitute  teachers.  There  is 
to  be  a  20-percent  reduction  in  head- 
quarters staff,  and  a  freeze  on  all  but 
emergency  repairs. 

On  Sunday  the  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court,  Kings  County,  issued  a 
temporary  order  preventing  the  cutbacks 
from  going  into  effect  because  they  were 
"arbitrary"  and  done  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  local  boards.  The  court  ac- 
tion was  instituted  by  Assemblyman 
Samuel  D.  Wright,  president  of  Commu- 
nity School  District  23  in  Brooklyn.  A 
hearing  on  the  temporary  order  was 
scheduled  for  this  morning. 

In  addition,  an  Inquiry  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  A  massive  demon- 
stration is  scheduled  for  Friday  at  city 
hall.  Between  250,000  and  1  million  par- 
ents, laborers,  teachers,  and  children  are 
expected  to  participate. 

Obviously,  an  extreme  crisis  exists  in 
New  York  City.  One  of  the  most  basic 
governmental  services— education — Is 
disintegrating  for  lack  of  money.  I  have 
no  particular  brief  for  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation's administration.  It  may  be  that 
some,  if  not  all,  of  this  deficit  was  avoid- 
able, given  better  administration.  How- 
ever, I  do  make  the  case  that  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  sufficient  Federal 
funds.  Last  year  the  President  vetoed  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  And  this 
year,  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1972  for  funding  of 
education  programs  are  totally  Inade- 
quate. 

Let  me  point  to  some  of  the  budget  re- 
quests by  the  administration  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  which  begins  on  July  1,  1971. 
P^mds  for  equipment  under  title  m  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  are 
eliminated  for  fiscal  year  1972;  $50  mil- 
lion was  provided  during  fiscal  year  1971. 
Funds  for  students  with  si>ecial  voca- 
tional education  needs — funded  In  fiscal 
year  1971  for  $20  million — are  omitted. 
So,  too.  Is  the  $18.5  million  provided  for 


cooperative  vocational  education  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Under  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  re- 
quests submitted  by  the  administration, 
there  is  a  $20  million  cut  for  title  IV  of 
the  National  i:>efense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  wliich  provides  support  for  grad- 
uate students  preparing  for  teaching  ca- 
reers at  the  postsecondary  levels.  Grants 
for  pubUc  libraries  are  cut  more  than  50 
percent  from  last  year's  appropriation; 
for  example,  New  York  State  will  receive, 
not  the  $2,906,000  it  received  in  fiscal 
year  1971,  but  only  $659,095. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
inadequate  education  funding  contem- 
plated by  the  administration.  Despite 
the  President's  claim  to  have  submitted 
an  expansionary  budget,  clearly  educa- 
tion needs  have  not  been  the  recipients 
of  any  expansion. 

Apart  from  cuts,  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  request  contains  funding  levels 
for  other  programs  which  are  virtually 
the  same  as  those  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  And  this  means  regression,  not 
progress.  While  the  cost  of  educational 
goods  and  services  has  risen  9  percent  In 
fiscal  year  1971,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association's  study  en- 
titled "Research  Report  1970,  Rr-I5, 
Estimates  of  School  Statistics  1970-71," 
the  same  funding  for  fiscal  year  1972  as 
for  1971  Is  requested  for  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  This  is  particularly  disas- 
trous for  New  York  City,  and  other  urban 
areas,  because  the  title  I  program  is 
geared  to  providing  compensatory  educa- 
tional programs  and  services  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  education- 
ally deprived  ctiildren — In  brief,  the  vic- 
tims of  our  slums  and  ghettos. 

Full  funding  of  Federal  education  pro- 
grams is  essential,  and  adequate  funds 
must  be  provided  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
But,  meanwhile,  the  crisis  in  New  York 
(^ty  exists  now,  and  additional  funds 
next  year  will  not  stave  off  disaster. 

Last  Thursday.  I  and  several  of  my 
New  York  C:?ity  colleagues  met  with  Sec- 
retary Elliot  Richardson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  EducatlMi,  and  Welfare 
and  Commissioner  Sidney  Marland,  Jr., 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  We  urged  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  help  alleviate  the 
crisis  by  providing  additional  funds. 
While  the  Secretary  and  the  Commls- 
sl<mer  were  both  sympathetic  to  New 
York  City's  plight— a  pUght  similar  to 
that  in  other  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  country,  as  the  article  from  the 
March  8  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal which  I  will  include  at  the  end  (rf  this 
statement  illustrates — they  were  not 
optimistic. 

ITiere  is,  In  fact,  one  source  of  funds — 
a  supplemental  appropriation.  The  f(d- 
lowlng  chart  shows  how  much  fiscal  year 
1971  allocations  for  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1971  have  fallen  short  of  full  fundliig 
in  the  32  largest  cities  in  New  York  State. 
New  York  City  would  receive  an  addi- 
tional $146,392,072  were  title  I  fully 
funded.  The  second  chart  gives  a  break- 
down just  for  New  York  City. 

The  material  follows: 
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City 


Fiscal  year 

1971 

allKatlon 


FiKa!  vMr 

1971 

allocation  if 

fully  funded 


Plus  differenca 


1.  New  York  City J131. 896.632 

2.  Buffalo 6,783  782 

3.  Rodiesttr 3,408,215 

4.  SyrKUJ* 2.477,529 

5   Yonktrs 1.607,651 

6.  Niapra  Falls 1,026  946 

7,  Schenectady 678,827 

5-  *)b«i»y ...  1.225,911 

9.  Mount  Vemoo 994  617 

11.  Newburfl) 631  764 

12.  Elmtra 485  174 

13.  NtwRocheH* 376  742 

\i  5w»<« 399.464 

15.  Hampstead  (Na  I) 621,168 

}§  Troy 535.462 

17.  Freaport  (Hempjtead  No.  9) 544,145 


{278.  288.  704 
14,  313. 102 
7,190.993 
5.  227,  338 
3,391,983 
2, 166,  753 
1,432,257 
2,  586, 550 
2.098,542 
2,089,964 
1,  332, 959 
1,023,669 
794,888 
842,829 
1.310  602 
1,129,771 
1, 148, 092 


tl46,  392.  072 

7,  529, 320 

3, 782, 778 

2,  749, 809 

1, 784, 332 

1, 139, 807 

753,430 

1.360,639 

1,103,925 

1.099,413 

701. 195 

538.495 

418. 146 

443,365 

689,434 

594.309 

603,947 


City 


Fiical  year 

1971 

allocation 


18.  Copiague  (Babylon  No.  5) $283  160 

19.  Sachem  (Brookhavan  No.  5) 232,227 

20  Poughkeepsie 401767 

21.  White  Pliini 261,246 

22.  Long  BeKll 461,792 

23.  Amsterdam 198  378 

24.  Port  Chester 308977 

25.  Middletown 184!0Q2 

26.  Jamestown \,".  309^006 

27.  Lackawanna 284' 684 

2|-  Fulton ;;  165;357 

29.  Glen  Cove 181  172 

30.  Ossining 150179 

31.  Binghamton 581  446 

32.  Walertown 266,180 

TotaJ 158.954.153 


Fiical  yaar 
r                   1971 

allocation  \> 

fully  funded 

Plus  dirterence 

1              »597, 439 

$314, 279 

489, 976 

257, 749 

847,688 

445,921 

.                551, 203 

289,957 

974,  335 

S12, 543 

1                418, 558 

220, 180 

651,911 

342.934 

388,226 

204. 224 

651,972 

342.966 

600,655 

315.971 

348,887 

183.530 

382,255 

201,063 

316, 863 

166,684 

1,226,793 

645,347 

561,613 

295,433 

335,377,370 

176,423,217 

FUNDING-TITLE  I,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


County  naiiM 


Allocation 


Maximum  amount 
authorited 


Bfw«»- - $35,253,773.81 

Kings        58,357.619.01 

N««  York 27.  005.  037.  84 

Q"*"*- 9,563,173.14 


$74. 382.  456. 94 
123,129.600.44 
56. 978.  327.  34 
20,177,479.96 


County  name 


Allocation 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Richmond 

City  total. 


$1.717. 028. 00 


Another  source  of  ftinds  lies  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  bi- 
lingual education  program — a  program 
for  which  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City  have  received  a  disproportionately 
small  amount  of  Federal  funds.  My  bill, 
HJl.  1589.  would  provide  the  supplemen- 
tal funds — $55  million— to  bring  the  pro- 
gram up  to  its  fully  authorized  level  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  This  would  certainly 
help  New  York  City. 

Still  another  source  of  funds  resides  in 
applications  under  title  in  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Two  of  these,  amoimting  to  approxi- 
mately $1  miUion,  are  ciurently  pending 
in  the  OfDce  of  Education.  They  have 
been  approved  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education,  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department,  and  the  Federal 
Office  of  Education.  However,  actual  re- 
lease of  the  funds  is  frozen. 

I  urge  Secretary  Richardson  and  Com- 
mifisionor  Marland,  who  demonstrated  in 
our  meeting  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire 
to  be  of  help,  to  support  supplemental 
funding  for  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  to  support  by 
bill  HJl.  1589,  providing  supplemental 
funding  for  the  Bilingual  Education  Act, 
and  to  expedite  release  of  the  funds  for 
the  title  HI  applications  currently  pend- 
ing in  the  OfQce  of  Educati(Hi. 

Following  is  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  8,  1971.  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "School 
Squeeze:  Many  UJ3.  Cities  Begin  Laying 
Off  Teachers  Due  to  Money  Pinch."  writ- 
ten by  Frederick  C.  Klein  and  Richard 
D.  James: 

School  Squikze:  Many  U.S.  Ciras  Bxgin 
Latikg  Orr  Tkachxrs  Due  to  Monct  Pinch 
(By  Frederick  C.  Klein  and  Richard  D.  James) 
The  teaching  profession  Is  learning  a  hard 
economic  lesson.  Por  the  first  time  since  the 
Depreeslon,  teachers  are  learning,  Orst-hand 
about  layoffs. 

In  recent  days,  financially  pressed  school 
districts  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  have 
laid  off  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  or  announced  intentions  to  do  so. 


131.896,631.80 


$3. 622. 782. 68 
278, 290. 647. 36 


About  10.000  of  the  nation's  two  million 
full-time  teachers  have  been  affected  by  cut- 
backs ordered  since  Jan.  1.  The  majority  of 
these  are  supposed  to  take  effect  next  Monday 
In  New  York,  where  the  Board  of  Education 
last  week  declared  it  would  reduce  its  teach- 
ing and  administrative  force  by  6,500  persons 
to  head  off  a  $40  million  budget  deficit.  The 
New  York  board  also  said  it  would  halt  hir- 
ing of  the  4,000  or  so  substitute  teachers  it 
employs  dally  to  fill  in  for  absent  regulars. 

If  the  New  York  layoffs  go  through  as 
planned  (some  officials  say  funds  might  be 
found  to  at  least  delay  the  moves) ,  the  city 
will  Join  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  numerous 
smaller  cities  and  suburbs  paring  their  teach- 
ing forces  this  school  term.  The  results,  of 
course/  have  been  increases  In  classroom 
crowding  and  reduction  In  educational  serv- 
ices. 

A  GRIM  OUTLOOK 

Educators  and  other  observers  are  almost 
unanimous  in  the  belief  that  teacher  layoffs 
are  bound  to  snowball  nationally  In  the  weeks 
to  come, 

"A  lot  of  school  boards  are  trying  to  squeeze 
by  as  long  as  they  can  with  Inadequate  funds, 
but  theyll  find  out  in  late  March  or  April  that 
they  cant  make  it.  The  results  will  make 
what's  happened  so  far  look  pale,"  says  Sam 
Lambert,  executive  secretary  of  the  1.1  mil- 
lion-member National  Education  Association, 
a  teachers'  professional  and  bargaining  group. 

The  outlook  for  the  fall  term  is  no  less 
grim.  The  California  Teachers  Association,  an 
NEA  aflUlate.  says  that  fully  half  of  the  1,000 
school  districts  in  its  state  have  notified 
teachers  of  possible  layoffs  In  September,  In 
Chicago,  the  board  of  education  says  It 
wont  be  aWe  to  rehire  some  4,000  of  its  24,000 
teachers  and  administrators  If  it  doesn't  get 
an  additional  (58  million  by  June. 

Behind  the  cutbacks  Is  a  financial  squeeze 
created  by  rising  educational  bills  and  the 
Increasing  reluctance  of  taxpayers  to  cough 
up  more  money. 

THE  VOTKRS  SAT  "NO" 

The  reaction  against  higher  school  taxes 
began  in  the  late  19608  and  is  stiU  picking 
up  steam.  According  to  the  Investment  Bank- 
ers Aaeodation,  voters  last  year  approved 
only  48%  of  the  school  bond  Issues  put  before 
them:  In  1965,  the  approval  rate  was  77%, 
and  in  1960  it  was  89% . 

Referendxmis  on  increasing  property  tax 
levies  to  meet  school  operating  costs  have 
met  a  similar  fate.  In  Ohio,  for  Instance,  only 


39%  of  such  issues  were  okayed  at  the  polls 
last  year,  down  from  84%  in  1960.  In  Illinois 
the  approval  figure  plunged  to  44%  from 
72%  In  that  same  period. 

Initially,  many  school  boards  responded 
by  cutting  spending  for  construction,  main- 
tenance and  school  programs  they  deemed 
nonessential,  such  as  art,  music  and  sports. 
Indeed.  Just  about  every  school  district  cur- 
rently laying  off  teachers  first  went  through 
such  steps. 

But  "you  can  only  save  so  much  by  paring 
things  around  the  edges,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  money  pinch  has  become  far  too 
severe  for  that,"  says  an  official  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association.  "Teacher 
salaries  remain  the  schools'  biggest  expense. 
Layoffs  are  the  only  way  to  make  the  kind 
of  reductions  we're  faced  with  now." 

rAK-SEACHINO  CONSEQUENCES 

The  educational  consequences  of  the  lay- 
offs are  sure  to  be  far-reaching.  A  case  in 
point  Is  the  Detroit  school  system,  where 
192  of  some  11.000  teachers  were  laid  off  last 
Monday  and  about  65  more  may  lose  their 
Jobs  this  week.  In  addition,  the  system  Isn't 
using  substitutes  unless  a  regular  teacher  is 
out  more  than  one  day.  Principals  or  assist- 
ant principals  are  filling  in  as  teachers  during 
one-day  absences,  or  the  affected  class  is 
divided  among  other  teachers. 

Aubrey  McCutcheon,  Detroit's  deputy 
schools  superintendent,  says  the  staff  reduc- 
tions wUl  boost  the  average  class  size  In  the 
290,000-pupU  system  only  slightly,  to  35  from 
34.  but  he  says  this  flg\u^  is  highly  mislead- 
ing. "That's  only  an  average;  where  a  teacher 
hae  been  laid  off,  other  classes  in  his  school 
are  absorbing  as  many  as  a  half-dozen  more 
children,"  he  says. 

Mr.  McCutcheon  says  that  some  pupUs 
whose  teachers  have  been  sacked  have  been 
put  Into  other  grades  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them  in  classes  at  their  proper  level. 

Included  in  the  Detroit  layoffs  were  about 
a  dozen  teachers  of  remedial  math  and  read- 
ing. "This  hurts  the  kids  who  need  help  the 
most,''  says  Mr.  McCutcheon.  The  system's 
program  of  closed-circuit  televised  Instruc- 
tion to  classrooms  has  been  sharply  re- 
duced because  the  eight  teachers  who  did 
the  TV  teaching  have  been  assigned  to  class- 
rooms to  fill  In  for  laldoff  colleagues. 

IN  THE  SUBUBBS,  TOO 

Planned  layoffs  in  other  cities  are  ex- 
pected to  have  similar  Impact.  New  York 
school  officials  say  that  even  the  elimination 
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of  substitutes  could  result  in  widespread 
confusion  in  its  1.1  mUllon-pupil  system. 
Noting  that  pupils  of  absent  teachers  wUl 
have  to  be  sent  to  other  classrooms,  one  ad- 
ministrator says,  "The  possible  effects  of  this 
on  discipline  alone  are  frightening." 

In  Cincinnati,  some  276  teachers  are 
scheduled  to  be  laid  off  In  September  fol- 
lowing the  defeat  of  a  tax  boost  last  fall. 
Kindergarten  pupils  next  faU  wlU  get  only 
10  weeks  of  Instruction  Instead  of  the  pres- 
ent 20  weeks,  and  aU  elementary  school  li- 
braries are  to  be  closed. 

Teacher  layoffs  are  imminent  In  wealthy 
suburbs  as  well  as  In  big  cities.  In  the 
Chicago  area  alone,  layoffs  have  been  an- 
nounced In  the  affluent  bedroom  communi- 
ties of  Wilmette,  Arlington  HelghU  and  NUes 
Township. 

WUmette,  whose  1969  average  family  In- 
come of  $26,355  was  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  country,  says  It  will  fire  35  teachers  at 
the  end  of  this  term  because  voters  twice  de- 
feated tax  hike  referendums  last  year,  "There 
hasn't  been  too  much  of  an  uproar"  over  the 
cutbacks,  says  schools  superintendent  Donald 
V,  Orote.  "A  lot  of  people  here  seem  to  think 
we  can  stand  a  little  belt-tightening." 

The  layoffs  are  all  the  more  severe  because 
they  come  at  a  time  when  the  number  of 
teachers'  college  graduates  Is  almost  triple 
the  number  of  new  Job  openings  being  creat- 
ed by  resignations  and  retirements.  This  is 
expected  to  make  future  pay  boosts  for 
teachers  harder  to  get  and  make  it  tougher 
for  lald-off  teachers  to  find  work  elsewhere 
in  their  profession, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr,  Smith),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  115  re- 
creates a  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
which  was  originally  created  on  May  1. 
1969.  The  committee  would  be  composed 
of  11  Members  of  the  House  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Weaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman. 

The  resolution  authorizes  the  commit- 
tee to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  all  aspects  of  crime  affecting  the 
United  States.  For  such  purpose,  the 
committee  may  sit  and  act  within  the 
United  States,  including  tuiy  Common- 
wealth or  possession  thereof,  and  shall 
report  to  the  House  during  the  present 
Congress  on  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tions and  studies. 

We  are  called  upon  today  to  vote  to 
reconstitute  the  House  Committee  on 
Crime,  chaired  in  the  91st  Congress  by 
our  esteemed  colleague,  Claude  Pepper. 
In  my  opinion,  casting  a  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Crime  Committee  is  both  an  honor 
and  obligation.  It  is  sui  honor  because 
this  committee  has  served  our  body  well. 
And  it  is  an  obligation  because  the  men- 
ace that  crime  presents  to  this  Nation 
demands  that  we  actively  participate  in 
the  fight  against  crime. 

In  its  20  months  of  life  during  the 
last  Congress,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  compiled  an  impressive  record  of 
accomplishment.  It  has  not  solved  the 
problem  of  crime,  and.  of  course,  we  did 
not  expect  that  it  could  in  so  short  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  But  the  committee  did  at- 
tack some  of  the  gravest  problems  of 
crime  confronting  the  Nation,  and  from 
these  confrontations,  the  Nation  has 
benefited. 

I  say  with  pride  that  our  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  virtually  singehandedly 
alerted  the  Nation  to  the  dangers  of  am- 


phetamine abuse.  For  t«x>  long,  these 
dangerous  drugs  were  calmly  accepted  as 
part  of  the  panoply  of  drugs  Americans 
take  for  granted.  The  Crime  Committee 
changed  this;  the  Crime  Committee,  af- 
ter exhaustive  hearings  and  investiga- 
tions, warned  the  Nation  of  the  very 
grave  consequences  of  amphetamine 
abuse.  There  is  a  new  awareness  in 
America  today,  an  awareness  that  pep 
pills  can  be  killer  pills.  For  that  aware- 
ness, we  must  thsuik  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime.  If  the  committee  had 
done  nothing  else — and  it  has  done 
more — it  would  have  earned  our  abun- 
dant respect  and  gratitude. 

But  it  has  done  more.  Heroin  addic- 
tion is  the  single  most  deadly  form  of 
drug  abuse  in  America  today.  It  is  a  kill- 
er drug  which  affects  not  only  those  ad- 
dicted to  it.  but  their  families  and  the 
community  at  large.  Heroin  addiction 
is  responsible  for  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  crime  in  America  today,  and  the 
profits  of  the  heroin  traffic  form  a  major 
bankroll  for  organized  crime.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  has  conducted  an 
intensive  investigation  into  the  heroin 
crisis,  and  its  investigation  has  spanned 
the  spectrum  of  the  problem.  The  com- 
mittee has  studied  heroin  from  its  low- 
level  distribution  on  the  streets  right  up 
to  its  growth  in  the  mldeast.  The  re- 
sults of  this  investigation  were  embodied 
in  the  committee's  report  on  "Heroin  and 
Heroin  Paraphernalia,"  one  of  the  finest 
documents  of  its  kind.  But  this  report 
is  more  than  a  mere  recitation  of  the 
problem,  it  is  a  program  for  action,  a 
handbook  for  legislation  that  can  lay 
the  groundwork  for  the  eventual  elimi- 
nation of  heroin  as  a  problem  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  This  body  would 
not  have  before  It  this  blueprint  for 
solving  the  heroin  problem  were  it  not 
for  the  vision  and  diligence  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime, 

The  printed  hearings  of  this  commit- 
tee provide  a  look  at  crime  rare  in  its 
breadth  smd  scope.  In  its  13  public  hear- 
ings, the  committee  has  sat  in  as  many 
cities  across  the  Nation.  While  crime  is 
a  national  problem,  it  is  also  a  local  one, 
where  the  major  responsibility  for  law 
enforcement  rests.  The  Crime  Commit- 
tee has  assidously  sought  out  the  views 
of  local  and  State  officials,  as  well  as 
those  of  private  citizens,  in  eoi  effort  to 
determine  how  those  of  us  in  Washing- 
ton can  best  help  the  frontline  troops 
in  their  fight  against  crime.  The  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  this  Nation  are 
crying  for  help,  and  the  Crime  Commit- 
tee has  been  seeking  ways  to  provide  that 
help  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
local  government. 

The  committee's  wide-ranging  inves- 
tigation into  the  materials  used  to  di- 
lute and  package  heroin,  for  example, 
showed  the  obvious  need  for  remedial 
legislation.  But  the  committee  does  not 
propose  to  legislate  for  the  Nation  on 
this  matter.  Rather,  it  plans  to  introduce 
a  heroin  paraphernalia  statute  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  since  that  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress,  and  urge 
the  States  to  enact  this  law.  with  ad- 
justment for  local  conditions,  in  their 
own  legislatures. 
In  urging  you  to  support  House  Res- 


olution 115,  I  am  only  urging  you  to  do 
what  we  must  do.  We,  of  the  Congress, 
cannot  sit  idly  by  as  crime  tears  at  the 
roots  of  American  society.  The  Crime 
Committee  has  proven  its  value,  it  has 
proven  it  can  produce,  and  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  Insure  that  the  committee 
can  continue  its  fine  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  115  in  order  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  may  con- 
tinue its  studies. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  115  will 
recreate  or  reestablish  or  reconstitute  the 
special  select  committee  to  study  all  as- 
pects of  crime  affecting  the  House. 

Now  for  the  information  of  some  of  the 
new  Members,  may  I  state  that  this  res- 
olution, comes  from  the  Rules  Conunit- 
tee  which  has  original  jurisdiction  on 
such  matters.  We  approved  it  and  sent  it 
to  the  House  for  consideration.  There  is 
1  hoiu-  of  debate.  We  do  not  go  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  for  any 
discussion  so  after  this  hour  or  such 
portion  of  an  hour  as  is  used  is  con- 
cluded, then  the  resolution  will  be  voted 
up  or  down.  We  can  bring  in  a  resolu- 
tion setting  forth  a  special  time  for  argu- 
ment if  we  desire,  but  that  is  not  the  in- 
stance so  far  as  this  is  concerned. 

For  background  reasons.  I  would  like 
to  set  this  forth  in  the  Record.  Back  in 
1968  the  House  passed  a  resolution  to  set 
up  a  joint  committee  between  the  House 
and  the  other  body.  But  as  I  indicated  at 
the  time  I  presented  it  on  behalf  of  my 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  did  not  think  tiie 
other  body  would  act  on  it.  They  did 
not.  The  following  year  this  special  com- 
mittee was  set  up  by  the  House  on  May  1. 
1969. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  statement  or 
part  of  a  statement  I  made  when  that 
was  presented  as  follows: 

Very  frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
committee  can  accomplish.  Crime  ha£  been 
investigated  to  death,  I  believe  if  we 
straighten  out  the  Supreme  Court  on  some 
of  their  decisions  and  take  some  actions  so 
that  the  law-enforcement  officer  is  not  al- 
ways tried  Instead  of  the  criminal,  we  might 
do  a  lot  more  than  we  will  by  passing  a  reso- 
lution to  Investigate.  By  the  same  token,  I 
do  feel  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  determine  whether  or  not  there  Is 
anything  that  It  can  and  should  do,  that  it 
Is  not  now  doing  in  the  field  of  crime,  which 
will  In  any  way  help  to  solve  this  very  seri- 
ous situation  which  certainly  Is  among  the 
top  three  problems  facing  the  Nation.  In  ac- 
cordance therewith,  I  am  content  to  support 
this  resolution,  I  hope  the  resolution  p>assea, 
and  I  will  cooperate  In  any  way  I  possibly 
can  with  the  committee  based  upon  my  pre- 
vious experience  in  law  enforcement  to  assist 
the  committee  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  House  Rescdutlon  17. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  same  wsiy  today 
about  the  situation  as  I  did  then.  I  still 
think  If  there  is  anything  the  House 
should  do  or  the  Congress  should  do  in 
connection  with  helping  to  solve  the  seri- 
ous crime  problem,  we  should  do  it.  How- 
ever, in  all  honesty,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
state  that  I  am  a  little  disappointed  in  the 
functioning  of  this  particular  committee 
since  May  1,  1969.  I  would  have  hoped 
that  they  would  have  checked  into  many 
of  these  problems  and  could  tell  us  how 
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the  parole  system  Is  working  and  how  the 
conditional  release  system  is  working  and 
give  us  any  suggestions  from  the  district 
attorney's  association  and  the  attorneys 
general  and  the  chiefs  of  police  and 
whatever  other  outstanding  individuals 
or  organizations  could  suggest,  whether 
our  penalties  are  too  strong  or  too  strict, 
and  about  narcotic  cases  or  whether  they 
are  not  strict  enough  and  in  other  words 
about  what  the  whole  situation  is  so  we 
could  determine  whether  there  Is  any- 
thing further  the  Congress  shoiild  or 
should  not  do. 

I  admit  that  I  have  not  attended  all  of 
the  hearings,  and  I  do  not  mean  in  any 
way  to  criticize  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee because  certainly  every  member 
of  the  committee  and  every  Member  of 
this  House  is  against  crime  and  anything 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  do  to 
stop  the  crime  situation,  I  know  we  all 
want  to  do  it 

But,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  a  little  dis- 
appointed that  the  reports  do  not  show 
more  of  those,  although  I  was  told  as 
late  as  yesterday,  I  believe  It  was,  by  one 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  they  did  hold  hearings  and 
talks  with  some  of  those  individuals 
whom  I  have  mentioned.  They  did  have 
some  discussion  with  them. 

I  have  some  concern  that  the  commit- 
tee may  have  been  \ised  as  a  sort  of — 
and  I  hesitate  to  use  the  expression — a 
dumping  ground,  a  place  where  a  lot  of 
imnecessary  employees  could  be  placed 
and  were  placed  on  this  committee,  and 
that  it  acquired  a  very  large  staff.  At 
one  time  I  believe  they  had  over  40  em- 
ployees on  the  committee.  They  tell  me 
that  the  number  now  is  around  22,  and 
they  are  till  working.  It  may  be  that  that 
Is  cleared  up. 

However,  having  spent  around  $900,000 
or  a  little  bit  more,  I  wish  the  committee 
would  have  come  In  with  a  report  that 
would  have  been  a  little  more  helpful  to 
us  in  determining  whether  there  is  any- 
thing the  House  should  do. 

I  do  hope,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
committee  will  be  recreated  and  recon- 
stituted. I  merely  want  to  put  in  the  rec- 
ord the  hope  that  the  distlngiiished 
chairman  of  this  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  come  in  here 
at  the  end  of  this  92d  Congress  and  tell 
us  whether  there  is  anything  we  should 
or  should  not  do,  and  not  simply  come 
in  and  tell  us  that  there  is  a  big  narcotic 
problem,  a  big  murder  problem,  or  things 
like  that.  We  all  know  that.  I  merely  seek 
an  answer  to  the  question,  "What  am  I 
not  doing  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  I  should  be  doing 
to  stop  this  crime  situation,  which  still 
remains  as  one  of  our  most  serious  prob- 
lems In  the  United  States?" 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  to  me.  I  concur  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  The  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  upon  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  serve,  has  proceeded  to  take 
testimony  and  to  consider  many  of  the 


subjects  which  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned, such  as  the  number  of  Judges 
which  Is  essential  for  improving  the  fight 
against  crime,  rehabilitation,  and  orga- 
nized crime,  in  connection  with  which  we 
have  had  a  very  comprehensive  investi- 
gation. The  volume  of  hearings  is  about 
3  or  4  inches  thick.  We  did  report 
a  new  organized  crime  bill  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  go  a  long  way  toward  in- 
vestigating the  various  ramifications  of 
organized  crime  and  all  of  its  Impact  on 
our  society.  I  believe  that  that  Is  one  of 
the  subjects  that  the  select  committee 
proposes  to  investigate.  I  might  say  that 
I  only  hope  that  their  investigation  will 
not  interfere  with  the  special  grand 
juries  we  have  established  under  the 
organized  crime  bill,  which.  In  my  opin- 
ion, can  be  extremely  effective  In  the 
fight  against  organized  crime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  1  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  wish  to  commend  him  for 
the  statement  that  he  has  made.  He  has 
expressed  some  doubts,  and  I  share  those 
doubts,  as  I  think  many  other  Members 
of  the  House  do. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  language — 

TTie  select  oominlttee  shaU  report  to  the 
House  as  soon  as  practicable  during  the 
present  Congress — 

Is  "as  soon  as  practicable"  a  year  from 
now,  or  next  November  or  December? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  would 
have  to  be  governed  by  the  committee. 
As  I  recall,  they  sent  out  at  least  two  re- 
ports, which  I  recall  receiving  and  read- 
ing, maybe  three.  Then  I  think  several 
times  a  week  they  sent  out  sheets  with 
comments.  Under  the  resolution  the  com- 
mittee would  be  recreated  and  recon- 
stituted luitil  January  3,  1973,  to  make 
their  final  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  noticed  an  automobile  the 
other  day  with  a  tag  on  it  stating,  "House 
of  Representatives,  Crime  Investigating 
Committee,  OflQclal  Business."  I  wonder 
how  many  cars  bearing  such  tags  are 
being  driven,  and  what  their  purpose. 
Are  their  drivers  investigators  or  what 
are  they?  Does  the  gentleman  have  any 
knowledge  as  to  what  this  staff  does? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  sorry. 
The  gentleman  would  have  to  address 
that  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  yield  to  the  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Pepper,  to 
answer  the  question  If  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  my  own  information 
is  that  one  of  the  Investigators,  using  his 
own  car,  simply  put  that  tag  on  to  Iden- 
tify himself  because  he  Is  an  oflBclal  in- 
vestigator for  the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  Is  only  one,  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  Is  saying? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Whatever  cars  are  ob- 
tained by  the  committee  In  the  course  of 
this  work  are  obtained  from  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  and  that 
agency  is  reimbursed  for  the  car  used  by 
the  committee  or  its  representative. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  GSA  cars  carry  this 
tag?  This  is  the  first  committee  indica- 


tion on  a  car  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Are 
they  all  equipped  with  this  tag  In  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  do  not  know.  I  guess 
this  gentleman  thought  probably— I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  a  matter  of 
pride  with  him  or  whether  he  thought 
it  would  aid  in  his  identification  if  he 
indicated  he  was  there  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  to  make  some  investigation. 
Perhaps  he  wanted  to  have  some  kind  of 
indication  of  what  his  status  was.  But 
I  do  not  think  it  costs  the  House  a  dime. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  do  they  get  this 
metal  tag  sas^g  It  is  a  House  Crime  In- 
vestigating Committee  car?  Who  Issues 
it? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  understand  there  is 
only  one  of  those  in  existence,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  this  ingenious  gentleman 
has  obtained  that  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  was 
the  purpose  of  Increasing  the  number  of 
Members  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  We  were  In- 
formed by  the  committee  that  the  lead- 
ership desired  to  increase  the  number,  so 
there  would  be  additional  spaces  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  participate  in  the  increase? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  This  goes 
from  seven  to  11.  Of  the  four — I  am 
informed  It  is  two  and  two,  two  on  the 
Democratic  side,  and  two  on  the  Repub- 
lican side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  If  this  committee  can  bring 
about  any  improvement  in  the  curbing 
of  crime  In  this  coimtry,  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  for  it,  but  I  certainly  want  to  see 
some  results  for  the  nearly  $1  million 
spent  thus  far,  as  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man indicated.  I  am  going  to  look  for- 
ward to  real  results  from  this  committee 
if  it  is  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  SMITH  cf  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  have  one  request  for  time,  and  I  will 
withhold  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
wishes  to  yield  to  anyone. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  majority  leader, 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana    (Mr. 

BOGCS)  . 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  resolution.  I  do  so  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  but  principally  be- 
cause of  the  outstanding  Job  done  by 
this  committee  headed  by  the  able  Mem- 
ber from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  in  the 
field  of  drug  abuse. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  chairman  of  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  narcotics  abuse. 
We  discovered  at  that  time  that  there 
were  many  drugs  that  were  not  con- 
trolled at  all,  the  so-called  chemical 
drugs,  such  as  amphetamines  and  bar- 
biturates, and  the  more  recent  LSD  and 
speed  and  others  that  have  become  a 
threat  especially  to  the  yoimg  people  In 
this  country.  At  the  time  I  headed  my 
subcommittee,  there  were  probably  one- 
third  the  number  of  addicts  there  are 
in  this  country  today. 
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The  amount  of  heroin  being  peddled  In 
the  high  scho<rfs  in  this  country  is  alarm- 
ing. The  amount  of  the  chemical  drugs, 
such  as  the  amphetamines  and  barbi- 
turates has  increased.  There  are  some 
people  who  take  a  barbiturate  to  go  to 
sleep  at  night  and  take  an  amphetamine 
to  get  enough  energy  to  move  around 
the  next  day.  They  live  a  drug-Induced 
type  of  life. 

In  the  case  of  heroin  addiction,  there 
is  so  little  chance  for  recovery,  that  when 
a  young  person,  a  student  is  caught  up 
on  heroin,  he  or  she  really  is  just  com- 
mitting suicide  by  degrees. 

This  committee  has  done  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  in  pointing  up  these 
abuses.  It  has  carried  on  educational 
TV  and  radio  programs,  on  about  500 
stations  In  the  United  States. 

I  am  happy  to  see  that  ads  are  now 
being  shown  on  nationwide  television 
depicting  the  lusting  caused  by  drug 
addiction.  I  know  this  is  something  that 
is  needed  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  more  dastardly  hxmian  be- 
ing walking  the  streets  than  the  person 
who.  In  order  to  gain  illicit  money, 
will  addict  boys  and  girls.  We  have  in- 
creased the  penalties  for  these  people 
enormously,  but  the  educational  Job 
still  needs  doing. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  fine  job  they  have  done. 
I  intend  to  vote  for  smd  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Surely;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  wrong  with 
smoking  cigarettes? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
medical  opinion  that  cigarette  smoking 
is  harmful.  I  know  that  many  do  not 
accept  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
was  condemning  the  smoking  of  ciga- 
rettes. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  was. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  for?  What  is  wrong 
with  them? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  answered  that  question 
earlier.  Cigarette  smoking  may  shorten 
the  gentleman's  life. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  doubt  that  the  gentle- 
men can  save  me  from  myself. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No;  I  am  sure  I  could 
not,  and  I  would  not  try. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  country  today 
who  disputes  the  necessity  of  a  concerted 
effort  to  fight  crime.  We  of  the  Congress 
are  committed  to  fighting  crime,  the  ad- 
ministration is  against  crime,  and  the 
people  are  against  crime.  Crime  is  not 
an  Issue — It  is  a  national  problem  that 
needs  urgent  attention. 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
been  its  ability  to  help  us  all  focus  our 
attention  and  thinking  on  those  sispects 
of  the  crime  problem  that  are  most  criti- 
cal. Like  a  high-powered  microscope,  the 
Crime  Ccxnmittee  has  focused  on  and  en- 
larged for  the  public  view  those  areas 
most  in  need  of  remedial  action.  For  our 
knowledge  of  the  dangers  and  wide- 
spread use  of  amphetamines,  we  are  in 
debt  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 


For  a  widely  distributed  report  on  mari- 
huana, we  are  in  debt  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime.  For  a  radio  documen- 
tary on  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  broad- 
cast by  over  500  stations,  we  are  in  debt 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  our 
esteemed  colleague  from  Florida,  CLAm)E 
Pepper,  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
has  established  itself  as  preeminent  in 
the  field  of  drug  abuse.  Properly  conclud- 
ing that  drug  abuse  is  a  major  cause  of 
crime,  the  committee  has  delved  Into  the 
drug  abuse  crisis  with  a  determination  to 
seek  solutions.  This  determination  has 
brought  forth  two  of  the  finest  reports 
filed  in  this  body  in  the  last  session:  the 
Crime  Committee's  reports  on  "Heroin 
and  Heroin  Paraphernalia"  and  Amphet- 
amines." The  heroin  report  is  a  decisive 
move  toward  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
heroin  crisis.  TTie  recommendations  in 
this  report — ^many  of  which  will  reach  us 
In  the  form  of  bills  this  session — form  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  attack  an  Inter- 
national problem.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
Crime  Committee's  report  will  remain  for 
many  years  one  of  the  seminal  docu- 
ments on  heroin  abuse. 

The  committee's  equally  fine  amphet- 
tmiine  report  Is,  quite  simply,  just  about 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation.  It 
embodies  the  Crime  Committee's  search- 
ing Investigation  into  amphetamine 
abuse.  A  danger  that  I  pointed  out  some 
years  ago  when  I  headed  a  Ways  suid 
Means  Subcommittee  on  Narcotics.  All 
over  America  today,  there  is  great  recog- 
nition of  the  dangers  of  amphetamine 
abuse,  suid  that  recognition  is  a  credit 
to  the  work  of  the  Crime  Committee. 

In  seeking  out  the  causes  of  crime,  the 
committee  became  particularly  concern- 
ed with  the  frightening  and  rising  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed  by  young  people. 
The  Congress  has  benefited  greatly  by 
the  committee's  interest  in  juvenile  jus- 
tice and  corrections.  The  committee's 
report  on  that  area,  like  its  other  reports, 
Is  a  definitive  work  with  carefully  rea- 
soned recommendations  for  remedial 
legislation. 

All  together,  the  committee  has  pre- 
sented us  with  53  recommendations. 
Since  the  reports  containing  these  pro- 
posals were  filed  late  in  the  life  of  the 
91st  Congress,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  this 
Congress  to  consider  these  proposals. 

With  Its  mandate  to  Investigate  all  as- 
pects of  crime,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  has  been  extremely  careful  to  re- 
sp>ect  the  jurisdictional  prerogatives  of 
our  standing  committees.  When  its  in- 
vestigations have  uncovered  information 
that  might  be  of  value  to  other  commit- 
tees. It  has  not  hesitated  to  share  that 
information  with  the  standing  com- 
mittees. 

Given  the  record  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  and  Its  proved  ability 
to  do  a  job  that  certainly  needs  doing, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  do  anything 
other  than  to  vote  overwhelmingly  to 
permit  the  Crime  Committee  to  continue 
its  work  in  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling). 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  first  to   ask  the  gentleman  from 


Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  to  answer  a  couple 
of  questions.  I  should  like  the  gentlenuoi 
to  give  his  comments. 

The  genUeman  from  Florida  knows  I 
have  opposed  this  resolution  from  the 
beginning  and  that  I  still  oppose  It,  but 
I  am  very  interested  in  knowing  what 
his  plans  are  in  connection  with  the  fu- 
ture of  this  committee.  I  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  intention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  at  least  is  to  wind 
up  this  committee's  function  in  this 
Congress. 

I  should  like  the  gentieman  to  o<xn- 
ment,  without  trying  to  put  any  words 
in  his  mouth.  I  should  like  him  to  make 
his  own  statement  as  to  what  the  situa- 
tion Is  with  regard  to  the  plaitt  of  the 
prospective  chainnan  of  the  continued 
Pepper  committee. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  respond  to  the  inquiry  of  my 
distinguished  friend.  I  am  an  optimist 
by  nature,  and  I  had  hoped  the  distin- 
guished gentieman,  whose  voice  we  all 
esteem  in  this  House,  might  have 
changed  his  mind  about  our  committee 
from  what  it  was  when  it  was  set  up  in 
1969,  and  that  he  would  be  supporting 
us  today. 

However,  I  do  awsreciate  his  kind  In- 
quiry, and  I  will  attempt  to  answer  as 
best  I  can. 

This  committee  vms  set  up  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  House  by  300  some- 
thing to  18  on  May  1,  1989.  The  commit- 
tee was  charged  by  this  House  resolution 
with  the  responsibility  to  investigate  all 
a^iects  of  crime  and  to  make  due  rec- 
ommendations relative  to  the  solutitm  of 
crime  problems  to  the  House. 

Well,  that  was  a  big  order.  We  have 
worked  very  diligently  for  18  months, 
substantially,  in  trying  to  discharge  that 
obligation  we  have  to  the  House. 
Frankly,  the  prc^lem  is  of  such  magni- 
tude that,  strive  sis  we  might,  hold  hear- 
ings in  13  places  in  the  United  States  in 
nine  States  of  the  United  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  we  did.  study 
as  diligenUy  as  we  could  the  problem, 
try  to  make  recommendations  as  valu- 
able as  we  could  devise,  we  simply  could 
not  conclude  that  tadt  of  that  magni- 
tude in  the  18  months  we  have  had. 

So  we  have  fdt  compelled  in  our  duty 
to  the  House  to  ask  for  an  extension 
through  at  least  the  92d  Congress.  I  do 
not  mind  saying  to  my  friend  that  we 
never  expected  that  this  committee  be 
set  up  for  an  indefinite  or  indeterminate 
period  of  time.  We  simply  wanted  to  try 
to  do  a  Job  as  a  select  committee,  where 
we  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
cut  across  the  entire  spectnim  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  and  thus  ana- 
lyze the  problems  of  crime  and  make 
vsduable  recommendations  toward  its 
solution.  I  will  say  to  my  friend  it  is  my 
purpose  as  the  introducer  of  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  select  committee  and  the 
prospective  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  try  to  conclude  our  work  at  the  end 
of  OT  by  the  end  of  the  92d  Congress.  I 
am  not  going  to  foreclose  the  possibility 
that  we  might  continue,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  the  situation  might  be 
at  the  end  of  that  Congress.  The  able 
gentleman  from  Missouri  might  be  im- 
ploring us  to  continue  oiu-  activities  by 
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that  time,  and  I  would  not  want  to  have 
to  decline  his  gracious  request.  However, 
seriously,  if  we  can  conclude  our  work 
in  good  faith  and  in  a  creditable  man- 
ner, we  expect  and  intend  to  do  so  by 
the  end  of  the  92d  Congress.  We  were 
set  up  to  do  something  about  crime, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
and  that  is  what  we  intend  to. 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  kindly  cmswered  the  first 
question  that  I  asked. 

The  second  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  is,  there  has  been  very  significant 
criticism  on  the  i>art  of  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in  the  18  months  investigation.  The  fig- 
ure is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $900,000.  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
to  comment  on  his  plans  in  that  respect 
for  the  next  year  and  the  second  year 
after  that. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
again  for  the  Inquiry. 

We  had  to  start  from  scratch  to  try  to 
assimilate  basic  knowledge  with  regard 
to  the  crime  problem  in  the  United 
States.  That  Is  the  reason  why  we  had  to 
expand  our  staff  as  we  prepared  for  and 
carried  on  investigations  and  hearings. 
We  held  these  Investigations  and  hear- 
ings in  Boston,  Omaha,  Lincoln,  San 
Francisco,  Columbia,  Miami,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  several  times  in  the  environs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  smd  in  the 
Capital.  We  do  not  anticipate  the  neces- 
sity for  as  large  an  expenditure  in  this 
Congress  as  we  had  in  the  last.  We  ex- 
pect to  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  a  reduced  budget. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentlonan 
from  Florida  for  his  response. 
Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement. 
I  opposed  the  creation  of  this  select 
committee  and  I  still  oppose  the  creation 
of  this  select  committee.  I  do  it  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  principle.   Except  in  very  rare 
cases,   select  committees  produce  very 
little.  I  prefer  to  see  the  work  done  by 
a  standing  committee.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
think  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  18 
months  by  this  committee  justifies  its 
continuance.  Frankly,  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  money  has  been  spent  to  no  great 
purpose.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
something  has  not  been  accomplished, 
but  not  enough  for  me  to  feel  justified  in 
voting  for  the  continuation  of  the  com- 
mittee. However,  I  am  reassured  by  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
with  respect  to  the  terminal  date  of  this 
committee.  I  had  feared  that  it  might  be- 
come, like  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, a  permanent  select  committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentaeman  from 
California   (Mr.  Wiggins). 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 2  years  ago  this  House  first  con- 
sidered the  necessity  of  creating  a  select 
committee  to  investigate  crime  in  the 
United  States.  As  the  Members  know, 
the  resolution  creating  the  Select  Crime 
Committee  was  approved  overwhelming- 
ly by  the  membership  with  some  340 


Members  voting  in  the  affirmative,  and 
only  18  opposed  to  the  resolution. 

I  was  one  of  those  18  who  dissented  at 
that  time.  My  vote  2  years  ago  was  largely 
prompted  by  my  loyalty  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  which  I  serve, 
and  a  fear  that  the  crime  panel  might 
step  on  the  jurisdictionaJ  toes  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

My  vote  in  opposition  to  the  committee 
2  years  ago  was  rewarded  by  the  leader- 
ship, and  I  was  placed  on  the  committee 
which  was  sort  of  the  application  of  the 
"fox-ln-the-henhouse"  principle. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  Crime 
Committee  I  felt  that  some  of  my  mis- 
givings were  justified.  It  is  true  that  we 
had  some  staff  problems,  staff  problems 
which  have  been  resolved  for  now  more 
than  a  year.  It  is  also  true  that  originally 
the  committee  lacked  the  kind  of  clear 
sense  of  direction  and  purpose  that  I 
would  have  hoped  for,  but  that  too  has 
changed. 

As  of  now,  nearly  2  years  after  the 
creation  of  that  committee,  and  bs  one 
of  the  original  dissenters  to  its  creation 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ci-ime  has  a  record  of  solid 
achievement,  and  deserves  to  be  recon- 
stituted to  complete  within  the  next  2 
years  its  investigative  functions. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  crime  com- 
mittee should  be  continued  In  perpetuity 
Quite  the  contrary.  I  would  oppose  that 
I  believe  that  its  essential  functions  can 
and  must  be  completed  within  the  term 
of  the  92d  Congress.  But  clearly,  at  a 
time  when  criminal  acUvlty  is  turning 
some  of  our  largest  cities  into  centers  of 
fear  and  of  violence,  we  as  responsible 
Members  of  the  Congress  cannot  tell  the 
American  people  that  the  problem  is  so 
unimportant  that  the  work  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  in  Its  further  in- 
vestigation and  reporting  to  the  Congress 
should  be  abandoned  at  this  time.  In  fact 
if  our  Committee  on  Crime  has  done 
nothing   else   than   to   investigate   and 
report  Its  findings  on  the  problem  of 
heroin  in  the  United  States  that  alone 
would  have  justified  its  continuation.  The 
committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  made  major 
inroads   in   the   process   of   packaging 
heroin.  It  has  seriously  Interfered  with 
the  distribution  processes  of  heroin  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  New 
York  City  by  looking  into  the  oversupply 
of    gelatin    capsules    and    glassine    en- 
velopes, something  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  not  done,  and  something 
that  would  not  have  been  done  except 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

I  think  much  remains   to   be  done, 
particularly  further  investigations  into 


the  area  of  organized  criminal  infiltra- 
tion of  legitimate  businesses,  and  per- 
haps some  inquiry  into  the  problems  of 
court  delays.  In  this  connection  it  is  pos- 
sible, if  the  committee  were  so  inclined, 
to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  functions 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but 
I  am  mindful  of  the  jurisdictional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  we  will  be  careful  not 
to  step  improperly  on  the  jurisdictional 
toes  of  any  other  committee. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  only 
to  commend  in  highest  terms  the 
splendid  work  of  the  able  gentleman  in 
the  well  from  California,  who  has  been, 
since  Mr.  Watson  left  the  committee,  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  has  done  a  magnificent 
and  dedicated  job.  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  it. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  kind 
comments  and.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
support  of  all  Members  on  the  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  was  created  on  May  1,  1969,  by 
House  Resolution  17.  The  committee  was 
authorized  and  directed  to  investigate 
and  study  all  aspects  of  crime  in  America. 
This  broad  mandate  allows  the  select 
committee  to  sissist  and  complement  the 
standing  committees  of  this  House  in 
meeting  their  legislative  responsibilities 
to  combat  crime  in  America. 

The  select  committee  has  moved  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  in  the  past  21 
months.  Substantive  areas  of  the  na- 
tional cirme  problem  have  been  investi- 
gated. Public  hearings  have  been  con- 
ducted in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Reports  containing  recommendations 
for  remedial  legislation  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  House  for  consideration. 
The  causes  of  crime  are  not  easily  un- 
derstood. We  must  know  the  effect  of 
crime  on  our  society,  yet  an  accurate 
evaluation  of  that  effect  is  most  diflicult. 
The  wisdom  of  the  law  and  the  fair  ad- 
ministration of  justice  must  be  closely 
examined  and  constantly  improved.  The 
treatment  of  citizens  who  violate  the  law 
must  be  enlightening  and  rehabilitative 
rather  than  vengeful  and  harmful  to  our 
society  as  a  whole.  Although  the  problem 
of  crime  cannot  be  quickly  or  easily 
solved,  I  believe  that  every  effort  to  do 
so  must  be  made. 

During  the  term  of  the  91st  Congress, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  con- 
ducted the  following  public  hearings: 


Location 


Crime  in  America  inquiry 


Date 


Washington.  D.C.and  Urton.  Va The  improvement  and  reform  of  law  enforce- 

Rnt»nn  M.<«  ^  ment  and  Criminal  justice  in  the  United  States. 

n™.h^.  3i       -|---..-i.; Drug  abuse  and  criminal  justice 

Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebr A  mid-America  view 

Washington,  D.C Views  on  marihuana  

San  Francisco,  Calif Illicitand  dangerous  drugs        

Washington.  p.C Why  8  billion  amphetamines?     

ujiumoia.  b.1, Response  of  a  mid  south  community 

""""■'■'• Aspects  of  organized  crime,  court  delay  and 

ui    i.    -      ,.«....      ..     _  luvenile  justice. 

Washington,  D.C,  Fairfax.  Va..  Rivardala.  Md..  In  the  Nation's  Capitol 

M      V  T'  Ut' ^"""^  in  trouble 

New  York,  N.Y Heroin  importation,  distribufioii. 'packaiingVnd" 

■M.  >  j^  u.     _  paraphernalia. 

Philadrtphia.  Pa Youth  gang  warfare... 

wasDington.  D.C The  heroin  paraphernalia  trade 


July28-31;Aug.4-7. 11.12; 

Sept.  17, 18, 1969. 
Aug.  25.  26,  1969. 
Oct.  9-11,  1969. 
Oct.  14,  15,1969. 
Oct.  23-25,  27,  1969, 
Nov  18,  1969. 
Nov.  21,  22. 1969. 
Dec.  4-6  8. 1969. 

Feb.  25-28,  1970. 
Mar.  19,  20,  1970. 
June  25-28. 1970. 

July  16, 17, 1970, 
Oct.  5,  6.  1970, 


March  9,  1971 
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The  committee's  public  hearings  Ini- 
tially sought  a  broad  view  of  the  crime 
problem.  The  committee's  attention  was 
soon  focused  on  juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  Nation's  several  drug  problems.  The 
later  pubUc  hearings  were  conducted  for 
the  purpose  of  engendering  specific  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  problems  of  heroin  ad- 
diction and  the  heroin  paraphernalia 
trade. 

Juvenile  delinquency  Is  now  regarded 
as  a  major  crime  problem  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  recent  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  compilation  of  national 
crime  statistics  shows  that  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
crimes  of  violence  and  70  percent  of  those 
arrested  for  crimes  Involving  property 
were  under  21  years  of  age.  The  Select 
Committee  attempted  to  find  out  why  so 
many  yoimg  people  are  turning  to  crime. 

Millions  of  Americans  live  in  degard- 
ing  slmns,  often  without  adequate  living 
space,  and  often  without  heat,  light  or 
hot  water.  Several  experts  on  juvenile 
delinquency  testified  that  children  grow- 
ing up  in  such  circumstances  are  forced 
into  the  streets,  and  inevitably  into  the 
occasion  of  criminal  behavior.  The  de- 
plorable characteristics  of  slums  and 
ghettos,  including  poor  housing  and  in- 
adequate medical  services,  are  a  source 
of  frustration  and  bitterness  toward  the 
institutions  of  government. 

The  educational  systems  of  the  Nation 
are  not  responsive  to  culturally  deprived 
students,  slow  learners,  and  problem 
children.  The  committee  foimd  that  ade- 
quate facilities  for  vocational  training  do 
not  exist  although  Federal  moneys  are 
available  to  fund  such  programs.  Statis- 
tics show  that  a  student  is  less  likely  to 
be  involved  In  a  crime  than  is  a  dropout. 
No  effective  educational  methods  to  pre- 
vent students  from  dropping  out  have 
been  foimd,  nor  are  there  adequate  pro- 
grams for  re-enrolling,  educating,  and 
training  the  school  dropout. 

The  committee  investigated  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  Federal  and  State  systems  of 
the  administration  of  juvenile  justice 
and  the  effects  of  these  systems  on 
youthful  offenders. 

Many  metropolitan  police  departments 
have  only  recently  begim  to  educate  and 
train  officers  to  properly  cope  with  young 
persons.  In  many  areas  of  the  coimtry 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  and  adult  offenders  dur- 
ing arrest  and  temporary  detention 
periods. 

The  judiciary  has  had  to  realine  its 
philosophies  and  formats  regarding  ju- 
venile case  dispositions.  Local  courts  are 
only  slowly  reacting  and  adjusting  to 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  de- 
creeing that  young  people  being  tried  in 
juvenile  delinquency  proceedings  are  to 
be  afforded  much  the  same  rights  as  an 
adult  in  criminal  prtxeedings.  These 
rights  include  right  to  legal  counsel,  to 
a  formal  notice  of  charges,  the  right  to 
confront  their  accusers,  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  the  right  to  a 
transcript  of  proceedings,  the  right  to  ap- 
peal, and  a  showing  of  guilt  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt. 

The  professional  counseling  and  guid- 
ance offered  to  youthful  offenders  by 
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court  probation  officers  is  woefully  in- 
adequate. Probation  officers  are  typically 
underpaid,  imdertrained,  and  greatly 
overworked.  The  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  in  the  Adminisffeatlon  of 
Justice  recommends  that  a  probjLtion  of- 
ficer supervise  no  more  than  35  youths. 
However,  the  committee  found  that  pro- 
bation officers  are  usually  tissigned  a  case- 
load of  four  times  that  amoimt. 

Juvenile  corrections  institutions  were 
the  most  disturbing  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee investigation  of  the  Juvenile  jus- 
tice system.  The  committee  visited  sev- 
eral of  these  institutions.  Although  some 
have  initiated  rehabilitational  techniques 
that  have  proven  to  be  successful,  im- 
plementation of  these  successful  pro- 
grams has  not  been  widespread. 

ESeven  Federal  Goverrmient  agencies 
have  some  responsibility  in  the  area  of 
juvenile  justice.  None  are  meeting  these 
responsibilities  in  a  comprehensive  or 
satisfactory  manner.  The  Federal  efforts 
that  are  made  are  not  centrally  directed 
or  coordinated.  Each  agency  goes  Its  own 
way. 

On  January  2, 1971.  the  committee  sub- 
mitted a  report  entitled  "Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Corrections"  to  the  9l6t  Con- 
gress. The  report  presents  the  facts  rele- 
vant to  understanding  the  causes  and  ex- 
tent of  the  Juvenile  crime  problem.  The 
institutions  of  juvenile  justice,  the  cor- 
rections institutions,  and  the  Federal  re- 
sponse to  the  juvenile  crime  problem  are 
analyzed.  The  report  contains  specific 
recommendations  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regarding  construction  of  low- 
income  housing,  medical  aid  to  impover- 
ished areas,  educational  programs  for  de- 
prived and  delinquent  juveniles,  voca- 
tional education,  effective  drug  education 
programs,  and  the  improvement  of  ju- 
venile corrections  institutions.  The  report 
also  contains  seventeen  specific  programs 
and  recommendations  that  the  commit- 
tee believes  will  aid  local  governments 
and  private  citizens  fight  the  problem  of 
juvenile  crime. 

Members  of  the  committee  have  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  create  a  Juvenile 
Research  Institute  and  Training  Center. 
This  institution  would  coordinate  the 
Federal  efforts  to  combat  juvenile  delin- 
quency. It  would  also  provide  training 
for  persons  seeking  to  become  profes- 
sionals in  this  field. 

The  committee  found  that  the  study 
of  the  growing  problem  of  Juvenile  crime 
leads  directly  into  a  more  dangerous 
phenomena  of  crime;  the  use  and  abuse 
of  narcotics,  marihuana,  and  dangerous 
drugs.  No  single  problem  Is  of  more  con- 
cern or  poses  more  of  a  threat  to  an 
orderly  American  way  of  life.  A  great 
part  of  the  committee's  resources  have 
been  spent  studying  certain  segments  of 
the  drug  problem. 

Marihuana  is  certainly  the  most 
widely  abused  substance  in  the  United 
States,  although  exactly  how  widespread 
is  the  abuse  Is  not  known.  It  is  reason- 
ably estimated  that  nearly  a  majority 
of  juveniles  have  at  least  experimented 
with  it.  The  Federal  Government  and  all 
the  States  have  laws  prohibiting  the 
possession  and  use  of  marihuana.  The 
committee  foimd  that  some  States,  in- 


cluding Nebraska,  have  relatively  mild 
penalties  for  violating  these  laws.  In 
other  States,  penalties  for  the  same  con- 
duct are  extremely  strict.  The  vmeven 
hand  of  the  law  Is  now  punishing  the 
youth  of  America  for  marihuana  vio- 
lations, while  lawmakers  cannot  be  cer- 
tain why  Its  use  is  not  permitted.  The 
physical  and  mental  effects  of  mari- 
huana use  are  relatively  unknown.  Medi- 
cal and  scientific  opinions  are  widely  di- 
vergent. No  definitive  study  has  been 
made. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  di- 
rectly recommended  to  the  Surgewi  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  that  he  under- 
take a  study  to  determine  the  physical 
and  psychological  effects  of  the  use  of 
marihuana.  The  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  "Drag  Abuse  has  since  been 
created  and  has  begtm  such  a  study. 

The  committee  submitted  a  report  to 
the  91st  Congress  on  April  6,  1970,  en- 
titled "Marihuana."  The  report  details  a 
full  view  of  the  committee's  Investiga- 
tion of  the  marihuana  problem. 

The  second,  more  dangerous,  drug 
problem  Involves  the  abuse  and  misuse 
of  amphetamine-type  drugs.  When 
abused,  tills  t3ri>e  of  drug  Is  known  as 
"speed."  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
contained  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Au- 
gust 8,  1970,  stated  that  amphetamines 
may  be  legitimately  prescribed  for  the 
treatment  of  narcolepsy,  a  rare  sleeping 
sickness,  the  treatment  of  hyperkinetic 
children  and  in  the  early  stages  of  weight 
control.  For  these  few  uses,  officials  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
have  estimated  there  is  annual  national 
need  for  a  few  hundred  thousand  doses 
of  amphetamines.  However,  legitimate 
manufacturers  are  currently  producing 
5  to  8  billion  amphetamine  doses  an- 
nually. The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  estimate  that  more 
than  half  of  these  are  diverted  into  Illegal 
channels.  Of  the  supply  remaining  with- 
in the  legal  channels,  medical  authorities 
state  that  promiscuous  prescribing  has 
led  to  serious  misuse. 

The  committee  solicited  the  opinions 
of  hundreds  of  medical  authorities  and 
heard  testimony  from  both  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  representatives  of  drug 
companies.  At  public  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee heard  terrifying  and  explicit  testi- 
mony regarding  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical consequences  of  amphetamine 
addition  among  the  young.  Dependency 
on  amphetamines  Is  not  only  a  signifi- 
cant cause  of  all  tjrpes  of  crime,  but  It 
Is  a  deadly  destroyer  of  minds  and 
bodies. 

The  committee  was  told  that  lax  laws 
and  regulations  have  engendered  a  situ- 
ation where  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
amphetamines  exported  to  Mexico  are 
smuggled  back  into  the  United  States 
and  sold  In  the  black  market.  Though 
legitimate  manufacturers  are  not  the 
only  source  of  these  dangerous  drugs, 
they  are  the  largest  single  source.  Tlie 
committee  learned  that  little  technical 
expertise  or  experience  is  needed  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  crude  laboratory 
capable  of  producing  "speed."  There  is 
little  Federal  or  State  control  over  the 
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purchase  of  the  Immediate  precursors  or 
chemical  ingredients  needed  to  manu- 
facture amphetamines, 

The  committee  prepared  legislation 
designed  to  deal  with  the  amphetamine 
problems  exposed  by  its  investigations 
and  hearings.  The  first  bill  introduced 
would  have  prohibited  the  manufacture 

and  distribution  of  methamphetamines 

one  of  the  most  powerful  and  widely 
abused  "speed"  drugs.  The  second  bill 
sought  to  place  strict  controls  on  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  all 
amphetamine-type  drugs.  Both  bills 
would  have  imposed  stricter  limits  on 
the  sale  of  the  chemical  ingredients  of 
amphetamines. 

Unfortunately,  the  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970  did  not 
contain  adequate  controls  to  prevent  the 
further  diversion  of  legally  manufactured 
amphetamine-type  drugs.  The  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  believed  so 
strongly  in  the  need  for  increased  con- 
trols that  they  unanimously  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  that  act  reschedul- 
ing amphetamines,  methamphetamines, 
methlyphehdldate  and  phenmetrazlne, 
an  central  nervous  system  stimulants! 
from  schedule  in  to  schedule  n.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  increased 
production  controls,  registration  require- 
ments, and  export  regxilations  applied  to 
compounds  in  schedule  n  would  greatly 
reduce  diversion  and  abuse  of  all  types  of 
amphetamines. 

•nie  committee  submitted  a  report  to 
the  91st  Congress  on  January  2.  1971,  en- 
titled "Amphetamines."  The  report  out- 
lined the  hlstorj'  of  amphetamine  abuse 
in  the  United  States,  the  disasterous 
physlclal  and  psychological  effects  of  the 
misuse  and  abuse  of  these  drugs  and  the 
relationship  of  this  problem  to  violence 
and  crime.  The  report  details  the  ex- 
periences of  Japan  and  Sweden,  both  of 
which  have  had  significant  problems  with 
amphetamine -type  drugs.  The  report 
analyzes  the  current  laws  and  practices 
which  allow  billions  of  amphetamines  to 
be  spewed  out  annually  Into  the  black 
market. 

The  report  contains  specific  recom- 
mendations for  stricter  controls  of 
amphetamines  and  the  Ingredients  of 
amphetamines,  the  adoption  of  the  Inter- 
national Psychotropic  Drug  Protocol,  the 
improvement  of  international  border 
security  procedures,  and  the  prohibition 
or  tighter  regxilatlon  of  mall  order  ship- 
ments of  amphetamines. 

The  epidemic  spread  of  the  use  of 
heroin  Is  the  most  dangerous  drug  prob- 
lem we  face  today.  Ten  years  ago  heroin 
addiction  was  apparently  decreasing 
Witliin  the  past  3  years  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  resurgence  of  heroin  use. 
especially  among  the  young.  While 
heroin  was  once  foimd  exclusively  In  the 
ghettos,  it  Is  now  found  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  and  among  every  segment 
of  the  population.  The  committee  en- 
deavored to  determine  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  the  heroin  problem. 

Heroin  can  only  be  made  from  opium 
The  only  source  of  opium  is  the  opium 
poppy— papaver  somniferum— which 
does  not  readily  grow  in  the  United 
States.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  estimates  that  more 
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than  80  percent  of  the  heroin  used  in 
the  United  States  originated  in  Turkey. 
The  heroin  smuggling  routes,  from  the 
Middle  East  to  Prance,  and  into  the 
United  States,  are  well  known.  Even  so, 
present  Federal  law  enforcement  pro- 
grams prevent  less  than  20  percent  of  the 
smuggled  heroin  from  reaching  American 
addicts. 

There  are  presently  more  than  200,000 
heroin  addicts  in  the  United  States.  More 
persons  are  being  addicted  each  day.  New 
York  State  estimates  that  its  addict 
population  has  risen  from  50,000  to  100,- 
000  in  the  past  4  years.  The  dangers  and 
deleterious  physical  effects  of  heroin  use 
are  well  known.  However,  of  all  the  ter- 
rible facts  and  figures  regarding  heroin, 
perhaps  the  most  profoundly  shocking  is 
ttiat  of  the  900  addict  deaths  in  New 
York  City  in  1969,  224  were  teenagers  In 
1970,  48  percent  of  the  cases  disposed  of 
in  New  York  City  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  involved  narcotics  viola- 
tions. Drug  related  cases  account  for 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  direct  impact  of  heroin  addiction 
on  crime  in  America  is  so  extensive  it 
defies  accurate  measure.  A  confirmed  ad- 
dict may  need  up  to  $60  a  day  to  support 
his  drug  habit.  Since  legitimate  employ- 
ment is  usually  impossible,  most  addicts 
turn  In  desperation  to  crime.  It  matters 
little  to  the  addict  whether  his  criminal 
act  be  petty  larceny,  prostitution,  or  a 
violent  street  crime.  His  need  will  Justify 
almost  any  means. 

The  committee  found  that  the  heroin 
trade  is  not  plied  by  criminals  alone 
"Legitimate"  business  plays  an  essentlai 
part.  While  the  substance  a  drug  user 
Introduces  into  his  body  may  be  caUed 
heroin,  that  substance  is  usually  only  10 
percent  heroin.  The  remainder  is  dilu- 
tants  such  as  mannite,  quinine,  or  lactose 
The  heroin  street  pusher  typically  sells 
his  product  packaged  in  a  No.  5  gelatin 
capsule  or  a  small  glasslne  envelope  The 
heroin    user    often    uses    needles    or 
syringes.  Without  quesUon,  there  are  le- 
gitimate uses  for  lactose,  syringes,  and 
gelatin  capsules  and  glasslne  envelopes  of 
a  certain  size.  However,  would  anyone  ex- 
pect  to  find   that   their  neighborhood 
pharmacy  sold  4  tons  of  mannite,  40,000 
ounces  of  quinine.  47  mlUion  glasslne  en- 
velopes, and  25  million  No.  5  gelatin  cap- 
sules in  the  past  3  years.  The  committee 
located  this  very  drugstore  in  New  York 
City,   and   disturbingly   this   "druggist" 
had  violated  no  law. 

The  committee  submitted  a  report  to 
the  91st  Congress  on  January  2, 1971,  en- 
titled "Heroin  and  Heroin  Parapher- 
nalia." This  far-reaching  report  includes 
a  history  of  heroin  addiction  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  an  analysis  of  the  existing  addic- 
tion crisis,  the  detail  of  international 
heroin  smuggling  routes,  and  an  expose 
of  the  highly  unethical  heroin  parapher- 
nalia trade.  The  report  sets  forth  the 
status  of  the  medical  search  for  sub- 
stances that  may  be  used  to  help  cure 
heroin  addiction. 

The  report  contains  28  specific  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  and  the  Federal 
executive  branch,  including  measures  re- 
garding international   conventions  and 


controls  of  heroin  smuggling,  the  exist- 
ing legalized  American  opium  trade,  the 
heroin  paraphernalia  trade,  law  enforce- 
ment procedures  regarding  heroin,  the 
relationship  between  drug  related 
crimes,  criminal  laws  dealing  with  nar- 
cotics, and  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  heroin  addicts. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr.  Madden) 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Res- 
olution 115  calls  for  the  extending  of 
the  Special  House  Crime  Committee  for 
the  duration  of  the  92d  Congress.  This 
resolution  was  Introduced  by  our  col- 
league and  present  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Congressman  Pepper  of  Florida, 
and  the  minority  ranking  member.  Con- 
gressman Wiggins  of  California.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
public  that,  possibly  outside  the  South- 
east Asia  war,  the  No.  2  critical  issue 
before  the  American  people  are  the 
economy  and  the  rampage  of  lawlessness 
and  crime  throughout  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Crime 
Committee,  from  the  hearings  held 
throughout  the  country,  are  convinced 
that  in  the  short  existence  of  this  com- 
mittee it  would  be  ill-advised  to  termi- 
nate the  great  work  it  has  accomplished. 
The  committee  has  also  alerted  the  pub- 
lic and  especially  our  youth  on  the  dan- 
gers of  the  devasting  effect  that  the  drug 
epidemic  has  on  our  communities  and 
schools.  Favorable  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion will  mean  this  committee  can  con- 
tinue this  investigation  as  to  the  causes 
and  sources  of  the  underground  dis- 
tribution of  morphine,  heroin,  metha- 
done and  other  narcotics,  and  their  ef- 
fect on  lawlessness  and  crime.  The  com- 
mittee has  only  had  time  to  touch  upon 
the  sources  of  Infiltration  of  organized 
crime  into  the  ranks  of  legitimate  busi- 
nesses. 

The  news  media  have  recentiy  revealed 
that  crime  statistics  in  most  major  cities 
and  especially  over  the  Nation,  have 
recorded  a  percentage  of  decrease.  This 
is  certainly  good  news.  The  Federal  Oov- 
erimient.  States,  and  municipalities 
should  expand  further  their  fight  on 
crime  and  the  causes  thereof. 

The  Special  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
created  by  the  House  in  the  last  Con- 
gress has  contributed  greatly  to  this 
recorded  decrease  in  lawlessness.  This 
committee  has  held  hearings  over  the 
Nation  and  especially  in  major  cities  from 
coast  to  coast  during  the  last  Congress. 
The  newspaper,  television,  and  radio 
pubUcity  in  the  various  localities  where 
hearings  were  held  extended  wide  in- 
formation and  encouragement  to  the 
law-enforcing  bodies  in  these  localities. 
One  of  the  great  results  of  the  work  of 
this  committee  has  been  through  the 
news  media  inculcating  into  the  minds  of 
millions  of  our  youth  the  dangers  of  the 
use  of  drugs  to  the  human  body  and  con- 
tribution of  drugs  toward  "the  making  of 
criminals." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  followed  closely 
the  activities  of  the  Crime  Committee 
since  its  formation  and  I  would  like  to 
briefly  review  its  work  for  the  benefit  of 
our  new  colleagues. 

In  its  20  months  of  life  during  the  91st 
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Congress,  the  committee  held  14  public 
hearings  in  12  cities  smd  towns  across 
the  Nation,  as  well  as  here  in  the  Capital. 
These  hearings  have  delved  into  drug 
abuse  and  criminal  justice,  marihuana, 
illicit  and  dangerous  drugs,  amphet- 
amines, organized  crime,  court  delay, 
Juvenile  Justice  and  corrections,  street 
crime,  Juvenile  delinquency,  heroin  para- 
phemsJla.  and  youth  gang  warfare. 

As  a  result  of  this  Intensive  and  ex- 
haustive study  and  investigation,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  also  Issued 
four  comprehensive  reports  to  the  91st 
Congress:  "Marihuana,"  "Heroin  and 
Heroin  Paraphernalia,"  "Juvenile  Justice 
and  Corrections,"  and  "Amphetamines." 
Members  of  the  committee  made  avail- 
able 40,000  copies  of  the  "Marihuana" 
report  for  their  colleagues  to  send  to 
Interested  constituents.  The  last  three  re- 
ports. Issued  in  December  1970,  contain 
bold  and  Imaginative  proposals  for  deal- 
ing with  grave  problems  facing  our 
Nation. 

The  committee  has  also  produced  and 
made  available  at  no  cost  to  members 
of  this  body  an  excellent  radio  docu- 
mentary, "Facts  and  Fables  of  Drug 
Abuse."  which  was  broadcast  by  more 
than  500  rcullo  stations  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  Crime  Committee,  mindful  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  standing  committees,  has 
been  most  cooperative  when  its  investi- 
gations disclosed  information  that  might 
be  of  interest  to  other  committees.  The 
committee's  study  of  amphetamine 
abuse,  for  example,  disclosed  that  the 
n.S.  military  was  purchasing  large 
quantities  of  these  drugs.  This  informa- 
tion was  conveyed  to  the  Special  Sub- 
committee To  Investigate  Alleged  Drug 
Abuse  in  the  Military.  Similarly,  when 
a  Crime  Committee  investigation  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  uncovered  possible 
violations  of  FHA  regulations,  this  in- 
formation was  turned  over  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  for  their 
consideration  and  further  Investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
warrants  its  request  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  job  it  has  so  ably  begim.  In 
an  area  where  there  is  often  more  rheto- 
ric than  action,  the  Crime  Committee 
has  built  a  record  of  solid  accomplish- 
ment. At  a  time  when  crime  Is  on  the 
minds  of  citizens  everywhere,  I  think 
this  body  needs  its  own  committee  to 
investigate  crime.  I  think  the  9 2d  Con- 
gress can  meet  the  challenge  by  recon- 
stituting the  Select  Committee  tai  Crime, 
and  I  urge  my  able  colleagues  to  Join  me 
In  this  worthy  effort. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  colleague  for  his  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just  finished  a  trip 
to  Europe  by  virtue  of  the  kind  desig- 
nation by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to 
me  as  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  con- 
ference on  psychotropic  drugs  In  Vienna. 

I  want  to  say  that  not  only  In  Vienna, 
among  all  of  the  71  countries  who  were 
represented  there,  but  with  our  Federal 


Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drtigs  representatives  in  London  with 
whom  I  met,  a  major  source  of  their 
education  as  to  the  intricacies  and  dan- 
gers not  only  of  the  psychotropic  sub- 
stances but  of  all  of  tile  narcotics  such 
as  heroin,  opium  and  morphine  and  the 
like  come  from  the  very  monumental  re- 
ports that  were  produced  after  a  year  of 
study  by  this  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 
I  refer  to  the  report  on  amphetamines 
and  the  report  on  heroin  and  other  nar- 
cotic substances.  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
hard  work,  scholarship,  and  intensive 
energy  that  went  into  these  two  great  re- 
ports have  had  reverberations  and  have 
aided  in  improving  the  approach  to  these 
problems  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
other  cooperating  countries  around  the 
world.  I  congratulate  the  chairman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  for 
the  marvelous  work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  body  today  has  the 
privilege  to  give  new  life  to  a  committee 
that  served  so  ably  in  the  91st  Congress. 
The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  chaired 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida, Claude  Pepper,  has  compiled  an  ex- 
emplary record,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  drug  abuse,  the  greatest  menace  fac- 
ing the  youth  of  our  country  today. 

The  work  of  this  committee  Is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  the  fight  against 
heroin  addiction.  This  dreaded  narcotic 
Is,  I  am  sad  to  say,  particularly  prevalent 
in  New  York  City,  my  home.  Chairman 
Pepper's  efforts  in  fighting  heroin  addic- 
tion In  that  area  are  a  matter  of  record 
in  tills  Congress.  Nowhere  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  lives,  property,  or  community 
structure  more  vividly  portrayed  than  In 
the  south  Bronx,  a  once-popular  and 
stable  residential  area  that  is  now  the 
domain  of  dope  peddlers  and  junkies.  No- 
where Is  the  novelist's  portrayer  of  fear 
stalking  the  streets  and  neighborhoods 
even  in  daylight  hours,  more  starkly  evi- 
dent. 

During  its  New  York  hearings  on  the 
heroin  trade.  Chairman  Pepper  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  visited 
a  church  in  my  district  in  the  Bronx  and 
held  a  private  afternoon  session  with  in- 
terested parents  and  social  workers  from 
the  community.  The  committee,  to  a 
man,  was  appalled  by  what  they  saw 
and  heard.  They  left,  deeply  moved  and 
determined  to  rout  the  forces  of  deterio- 
ration. 

The  committee's  contributions  to  the 
fight  against  heroin  traflBcking  are  sub- 
stantial. Because  of  their  investigation  of 
heroin  paraphernalia,  the  sources  of 
packaging  materials  have  been  seriously 
interrupted.  This  is  true  for  both  glassine 
envelopes  as  well  as  for  empty  gelatin 
capsules.  Their  disclosures  of  activities  in 
this  area  have  been  of  great  value  to  law 
enforcement  personnel.  I,  for  one,  owe  a 
great  deal  to  the  committee's  hearings 
and  reports  in  adding  to  my  personal 
knowldge  of  the  drug  problem. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  made 
its  own  a  crusade  to  curtail  overproduc- 
tion of  amphetamines  by  legitimate 
manufacturers.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
recentiy  issued  new  policy  guidelines  for 
the  legitimate  uses   of   amphetamines. 


During  my  recent  trip  to  Vienna,  as  an 
observer  to  the  International  Psycho- 
tropic Drug  Protocol  Convention,  I  was 
greatiy  aided  by  the  information  gath- 
ered by  the  committee  in  its  "Ampheta- 
mine Report."  The  reputation  of  the 
committee's  expertise  in  tills  area  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all.  It  was  this  trip,  along 
with  my  visit  to  Turkey  during  the  last 
Congress,  which  has  intensified  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  committee's  contribu- 
tions. There  is  no  facile  solution  to  the 
complex  probl«n  of  drug  abuse.  But 
many  small  steps,  similar  to  the  com- 
mittee's breakthroughs  In  heroin  packag- 
ing, lead  to  the  path  of  a  long-lasting 
solution. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  enumerate 
all  of  the  significant  contributions  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  ha«  made 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  body.  It  suflftces 
to  say  that  the  record  of  the  committee 
is  a  source  of  pride  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  House.  We  now  have  the  oi>por- 
tunity  to  allow  this  record  to  be  ex- 
panded. 

The  Investment  of  the  91st  Congress 
has  proved  to  be  a  sound  investment.  To 
renew  Its  activities  by  reconstituting  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  for  the  92d 
Congress  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  this  body 
to  reap  more  and  greater  dividends.  I 
wholeheartedly  urge  that  you  Join  with 
me  in  the  reconstitution  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  iram  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  sincere  misgivings 
regarding  the  proposal  which  we  are 
considering  today.  While  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  work  which  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  has  done  in  the  area  of 
narcotics  investigations,  I  find  my  en- 
thusiasm diminished  upon  a  review  of 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  Ameri- 
can p>eople  have  spent  in  order  to  have 
the  benefit  of  some  very  basic  observa- 
tions. This  extravagance  has  not  been 
hidden  from  the  American  public,  as 
the  Washington  Star  reported  on  Sun- 
day, February  28,  1971,  that  the  $900,000 
spent  over  the  past  20  months  has  paid 
for  13  public  hearings  In  cities  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  has  resulted  In  four 
reports  and  53  legislative  recommenda- 
tions— none  approved  by  the  House. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
1970  Issue  of  the  Washington  Monthly 
contains  a  highly  criticaJ  article  on  the 
Select  Committee  whose  life  we  are  being 
asked  to  extend  and  whose  membership 
we  are  being  asked  to  expand.  I  do  not 
wish  to  detail  the  criticisms  contained  in 
this  sulicle;  however.  Members  of  this 
House  have  the  responsibility  to  listen  to 
such  criticisms — especially  when  they  re- 
flect on  the  integrity  of  this  great  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  poor 
economics  Involved  in  extending  the  life 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  there 
are  other  reasons  which  compel  me  to 
point  out  that  the  machinery  which  we 
have  set  up  is  not  reasonably  adapted  to 
accompUsh  the  desired  end — which  la 
prosecution  of  wrongdoers.  When  a  con- 
gressional committee  compels  testimony 
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from  one  suspected  of  criminal  activities 
such  individual  possesses  the  constitu- 
tional privilege  of  immunity  from  crim- 
inal prosecution,  and  while  it  may  be 
necessary  and  useful  for  Congrefis  to  com- 
pel saich  testimony  within  the  limits  of 
the  fifth  amendment,  that  tool  should 
be  used  sparingly  for  obvious  reasons. 

Another  matter  which  causes  me  a 
great  deal  of  concern  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  created  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate matters  which  are  within  the  ex- 
pressed jurisdiction  of  permanent  com- 
mittees of  this  House,  namely,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  others.  In  the  former  case,  I  hasten 
to  point  out  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce held  hearings  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  last  Congress  and  produced  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act.  Furthermore,  the  Judi- 
ciar>-  Committee,  pursuant  to  its  respon- 
sibility to  examine  measures  intended 
to  strengthen  the  Federal  effort  against 
organized  crime,  held  hearings  during 
the  91st  Congress  in  Washington.  The 
hearings  were  comprehensive  tmd  re- 
sulted ultimately  in  passage  of  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act.  These  hear- 
ings were  held  at  a  fraction  of  what  it 
cost  to  conduct  the  hearings  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime.  Now  we  are 
told  that  the  Select  Committee  plans  to 
hold  hearings  in  this  same  area  during 
the  present  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  these  will  be 
no  duplication  of  effort.  The  increased 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  which  will  reuslt 
by  extending  the  life  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  will,  I  hope,  avoid  inter- 
ference with  our  duly  constituted  crime 
investigation  agencies.  I  am  thinking 
particularly  of  the  special  grand  juries 
authorized  by  the  organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970. 

In  the  reconstitution  of  this  Select 
Committee  these  are  a  great  many  pit- 
falls which  the  committee  must  avoid — 
if  its  existence  is  to  be  justified. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  some  time 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Oarmatz)  has  asked  for 
2  minutes,  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  full  support  of  the 
resolution  now  before  us  extending  the 
life  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 
In  doing  so  I  am  aware  that  I  have 
something  of  an  advantage  over  my  col- 
leagues. Almost  a  year  ago  I  was  privi- 
leged to  observe  this  committee  in  ac- 
tion— not  in  the  remote  recesses  of  this 
Capitol — but  in  the  heart  of  a  community 
that  could  have  been  representative  of 
many  communities  across  the  land.  The 
occasion  wsis  the  second  day  of  a  2-day 
hearing  in  Baltimore,  the  focus  of  which 
was  youth  crime  and  juvenile  justice. 
The  hearing  was  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  Southern  High  School  in  Baltimore. 
In  taking  his  investigation  to  that  en- 
vironment. Chairman  Pepper  was  fulfill- 
ing his  pledge  to  examine  the  causes  of 
crime  and  the  adequacy  of  our  criminal 
justice  system  at  the  grassroots  level. 


The  testimony  received  in  Baltimore 
was  similar  to  testimony  the  committee 
took  in  other  widely  scattered  areas  of 
the  country  in  that  it  demonstrated  a 
clear  need  for  vast  improvements  in  the 
way  juvenile  offenders  are  now  handled. 
The  committee's  efforts  In  the  juvenile 
area  ultimately  resulted  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  last  September 
as  HJi.  19327,  the  Juvenile  Research  In- 
stitute and  Training  Center  Act  of  1970. 
I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  cosponsored 
that  measure.  It  will  be  reintroduced  in 
this  session  and  I  am  hopeful  this  meas- 
ure will  win  the  approval  of  the  House. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
also  worked  closely  with  Maryland  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  another  phase 
of  its  investigations:  heroin  addiction 
and  the  nefarious  traffic  and  distribution 
of  this  drug — the  cause  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  crime  in  urban  areas.  In  the 
course  of  Its  investigations  the  commit- 
tee, for  the  first  time,  brought  nation- 
wide attention  to  the  involvement  of 
legitimate  businessmen  in  heroin  distri- 
bution. That  is,  businessmen  who  have 
profited  by  providing  heroin  dealers  with 
the  attendant  paraphernalia,  such  as 
syringes,  empty  c£«)sules,  quinine,  and 
other  matter  innocent  in  itself  but  essen- 
tial to  the  deadly  distribution  of  heroin. 
The  committee  presented  2  days  of  dra- 
matic testimony  and  clearly  demon- 
strated the  need  for  legislation  to  take 
the  legitimate  businessman  out  of  this 
illegitimate  activity. 

During  that  investigation  the  com- 
mittee learned  that  the  State  of  Mary- 
land enacted  a  comprehensive  drug 
control  bill  that  included  a  section  aimed 
at  stopping  this  traffic  in  paraphernalia. 
The  committee  recommended  that  other 
States  adopt  similar  statutes  and  has 
proposed  that  the  Congress  pass  such 
legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Juvenile  Justice  and  drug  abuse  are 
only  two  of  this  committee's  wide  iu-eas 
of  responsibility.  However,  I  have  cited 
these  two  because  they  serve  to  illustrate 
the  ways  in  which  the  constructive  work 
of  this  committee  has  been  felt  in  my 
own  city  and  State. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  committee 
has  done  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
it  in  its  short  life.  And  I  feel  that  Con- 
gress would  be  shortsighted  in  the 
extreme  if  it  failed  now  to  give  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  a  reasonable 
opportimity  to  achieve  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  resolution  that  created  it  In 
mid- 1969.  Most  of  Its  legislative  recom- 
mendations, and  there  have  been  many, 
came  too  late  in  the  91st  Congress  to  be 
referred  to  standing  committees  and  to 
be  enacted  into  law.  If  the  committee 
were  suddenly  to  cease  to  exist  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  these  constructive 
recommendations  would  be  converted 
into  public  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  home  city  of  Bal- 
timore we  are  proud  that,  in  contrast  to 
most  big  cities,  our  crime  rate,  as  re- 
ported in  the  FBI's  annual  statistics,  has 
declined  over  the  last  year. 

According  to  the  FBI,  major  crime 
reported  in  Baltimore  totaled  67,157  in 
1968  compared  to  1970's  figure  of  62,150. 
We  are  proud  of  that  decline  and  we 
are  proud,  too,  that  the  State  of  Mary- 


land has  assumed  a  position  of  pro- 
gressive leadership  among  the  States  In 
its  resix>nse  to  the  demand  for  improved 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 
We  are  proud,  but  we  are  not  com- 
placent. We  recognize  that  much  more 
needs  to  be  done. 

But  crime  is  a  national  problem.  Con- 
gress finally  recognized  that  fact  when 
it  enacted  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act,  providing  Federal  funds  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement.  If 
we  can  put  a  dent  in  crime  in  Maryland, 
then  we  can  surely  bring  about  a  re- 
duction in  the  national  rate  of  crime  as 
well.  This  is  no  time  to  relax  our  efforts. 
This  is  no  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  a  backward  step. 
Let  us,  therefore,  keep  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  in  business  and  offer  the 
members  of  this  committee  every  en- 
couragement as  they  continue  their  diffi- 
cult task  of  providing  the  rest  of  us  in 
this  House  with  firsthand,  factual  in- 
formation and  enlightened  recommen- 
dations which  can  form  the  basis  for 
enlightened  legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rangel)  . 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repre- 
sent the  18th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  which  is  central  Harlem.  I 
wish  I  could  have  come  down  here  with 
the  luxury  of  knowing  I  would  be  fight- 
ing for  legislation  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions in  which  my  constituents  live,  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  housing,  poverty, 
and  education.  I  do  not  have  this  luxury 
because,  unfortunately,  imlike  years  ago 
when  a  mother  used  to  hope  and  pray 
that  her  child  might  finish  high  school, 
mothers  today  hope  and  pray  that  their 
children  will  not  succumb  to  the  terrible 
disease  that  has  struck  my  community 
called  drug  addiction. 

Tragically,  the  record  shows  that  cen- 
tral Harlem  has  now  become  the  heroin 
addiction  center  of  the  world.  If  we 
should  proceed  to  think  about  some  of 
our  other  problems,  we  would  soon  find 
out  that  we  cannot  resolve  any  of  those 
problems  unless  we  decide  what  this  Na- 
tion is  going  to  do  about  this  growing 
epidemic  which  is  sweeping  over  us.  If 
you  want  to  talk  about  law  and  order  let 
us  talk  in  terms  of  lack  of  opportunity 
and  the  ever  increasing  use  by  children, 
children  as  yoimg  as  8  years  old,  of  nar- 
cotics and  the  danger  of  their  becoming 
addicted  as  a  result  of  just  attending 
school.  The  breakdown  of  quality  educa- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York  is  directly 
related  to  the  increase  of  drugs  being 
peddled  in  New  York  City  schools. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  about  the  prob- 
lems we  were  having  in  our  municipal 
hospitals  caused  by  drug  addiction.  I 
would  have  to  tell  you  about  the  terrible 
decisions  that  must  be  made  by  doctors 
as  they  try  to  decide  whether  a  bed 
should  be  made  available  for  the  aged 
and  sick  or  whether  that  bed  should  be 
made  available  for  a  young  addict. 

When  our  Nation  talks  about  a  volun- 
teer Army,  it  necessarily  will  have  to  look 
to  those  people  who  really  want  to  serve 
and  who  are  physically  and  emotionally 
able  to  serve.  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  to 
find  out  whether  the  poor  of  this  Nation 
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are  physically  able  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and,  if  so,  whether  they  will  be- 
come addicted  to  drugs  in  the  Army. 

We  all  know  that  the  U.S.  Constitution 
says  a  man  is  innocent  imtil  he  is  proven 
guilty.  I  speak  as  a  former  U.S.  attorney 
and  I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  this  is  Just  not  so.  It  is 
not  so  because  we  have  dispensed  with 
this  part  of  the  Constitution  where  we 
find  in  our  criminal  courts  that  60 
to  70  percent  of  the  criminals  charged 
with  crimes  are  found  to  be  addicts. 
Therefore,  in  our  houses  of  detention  we 
find  men  waiting  for  1,  2  and  even  3  years 
in  jail  awaiting  trial  even  though  they 
have  not  been  proven  guilty  of  any  crime. 

I  suggest  that  in  my  commimity  it 
seems  pretty  hopeless.  We  have  tried  to 
work  effectively  with  our  30,000  New 
York  City  police  and  yet  we  find  that  the 
billions  of  dollars  involved  in  drug  traf- 
fic has  even  diseased  some  of  New  York's 
finest  policemen. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  had  no  hope 
at  all  that  the  world  would  be  concerned 
with  what  we  thought  was  a  problem  of 
central  Harlem,  but  we  see  the  problem 
has  hit  the  suburbs  and  spread  through- 
out the  Nation  to  touch  all  American 
youth. 

We  thought  with  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime,  as  the  committee  came  into 
our  areas  and  held  hearings,  that  we 
would  find  some  light  at  the  end  of  a  very 
dark  and  very  long  timnel.  I  ask  the 
Members  not  to  snuff  out  that  light  for 
a  people  for  whom  the  situation  has  been 
almost  hopeless. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howard)  . 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  support  this  resolution.  Two 
years  ago  I  w£is  happy  to  be  the  second 
sponsor  behind  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida in  introducing  this  resolution.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  is  very  worthwhile. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
was  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
this  resolution,  previously.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  support. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in  on  the  formation 
of  the  committee,  but  not  one  of  the 
previous  Members  appointed  to  it.  I 
thought  they  were  all  very  fine  people, 
but  I  was  disturbed  by  the  decision  of  the 
leadership  that  it  is  going  to  look  into,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  said,  all 
aspects  of  crime,  and  the  leadership 
decided  that  all  Members  on  this  com- 
mittee must  be  lawyers  and  there  should 
be  none  except  lawyers  on  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  crime  is  more 
than  law  or  lack  of  law.  Crime  is  really 
people  and  why  they  behave  and  why 
they  misbehave  as  they  do.  The  solutions 
amd  causes  of  crime  in  this  coimtry  will 
not  be  foimd  in  the  lawbooks  of  America, 
or  in  our  statutes.  We  have  to  look  at 


things  like  narcotics,  and  we  have  to  look 
at  things  like  frustrations,  and  we  have 
to  look  at  deprivation  in  the  cities,  and 
we  have  to  look  at  boredom  in  the  sub- 
urbs if  we  are  going  to  find  out  truly  the 
causes  of  crime,  and  if  we  are  going  to  be 
able  adequately  to  eliminate  crime  from 
this  country. 

So  I  do  hope  we  will  get  a  broader 
prospectus.  Crime  may  be  psychological 
or  physiological.  Crime  is  not  any  one 
person.  It  deals  with  people.  I  do  hope 
in  the  formation  of  the  new  committee 
we  will  deal  with  all  aspects  of  people 
and  people's  activities  if  we  are  going  to 
deal  with  all  aspects  of  crime. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  If  he  agrees  that  having  it  limited 
only  to  lawyers  may  limit  his  work. 

Mr.  PEPPE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  do  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  this  subject  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  all  aspects  of  this  na- 
tional social  problem. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  . 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
r6iTi&rk.s  ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  briefly  to  state  some  concerns  I  have 
with  this  legislation.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port this  resolution,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  expression  of  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  this  com- 
mittee would  terminate  with  the  close 
of  the  present  Congress. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  there  are 
questions  relating  generally  to  our  set- 
ting up  of  commissions,  both  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  and  in  the  executive 
branch  that  must  be  considered.  We  are 
just  too  prone  to  setting  up  commis- 
sions. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  which  I  head 
recently  made  a  study  of  this  prolifera- 
tion of  committees  and  found  that  there 
were  some  3,000  governmental  advisory 
commissions  in  existence,  with  costs 
ranging  from  nothing  up  to  millions  of 
dollars  and  personnel  reaching  up  to 
hundreds  of  people. 

We  have  Involved  also  with  such 
bodies  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and 
of  conflict  with  existing  committees. 
That  is  so  in  this  case,  as  has  been  stated 
by  several  speakers.  There  is  a  potential 
and  actual  conflict  with  the  area  of  ac- 
tivity of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
We  also  have  a  cost  here  of  at  least 
$900,000,  which  to  my  way  of  thinking 
in  many  cases  could  better  be  distributed 
to  existing  committees.  The  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  for  example 
with  all  its  duties  and  functions  has  a 
budget  of  approximately  this  amount. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with 
its  wide-ranging  and  vital  responsibili- 
ties has  a  budget  far  below  the  amoimt 
of  $900,000. 

In  addition,  I  have  had  some  question 
about  the  operation  of  the  committee 
itself.  Representatives  came  to  the  State 
of  Connecticut  and  visited  a  rehabilita- 
tion school  for  problem  boys  there,  where 
all  of  us  knew  that  there  were  problems 
that  existed  as  exist  in  every  similar  in- 


stltuticm  throughout  the  country.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  main  result  was 
that  there  was  a  blaze  of  publicity.  It  was 
a  9-day  wonder.  It  hit  the  pages  of 
all  the  newspapers.  Then  the  committee 
went  away,  and  that  was  the  effect  of  its 
impact  upon  that  community  and  upon 
that  problem. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  instance,  be- 
cause of  the  potential  good  that  the  com- 
mittee may  do  that  has  been  mentioned 
by  the  various  speakers  who  support  it. 
and  because  of  my  hope  that  it  will  be 
more  sp>eclflc  in  its  achievements  in  this 
field,  I  am  going  to  support  it,  but  I  do 
give  notice  of  my  own  reservations  and 
the  problem  that  I  would  face  if  a  re- 
newal were  to  be  propelled  in  the  future, 
unless  there  were  some  change,  of  course, 
in  the  activity  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

BtTRKK). 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 115  to  reconstitute  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime.  It  is  vital  that  the 
work  of  this  committee  be  continued  and 
indeed  expcmded  upon  over  the  next  2 
years. 

Over  the  past  20  months,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  has  held  investi- 
gations into  many  diverse  segments  of 
the  crime  problem  in  the  United  States. 
Its  statements  on  the  widespread  use 
and  abuse  of  amphetamine — speed — 
drugs  were  a  disturbing  revelation  to  the 
Congress  and  the  public.  Its  report  on 
amphetamines  presents  a  clear  picture  of 
the  problem  and  proposes  methods  of 
stemming  its  increase. 

Perhaps  the  most  terrifying  aspect  of 
the  drug  and  crime  problem  in  the 
United  States  is  the  growing  use  of 
heroin.  Inexplicably,  heroin  addiction, 
dormant  for  several  years,  is  on  the  rise 
again.  Its  tentacles  have  spread  to  every 
segment  of  our  coimtry  irrespective  of 
economic,  social,  or  ethnic  boundaries. 
Children  in  college,  high  school,  and,  yes, 
even  elementary  school  are  becoming 
addicted. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  was 
the  first  group  to  take  action  to  attack 
this  malignancy  on  ova  culture.  In  two 
hard-hitting  hearings  the  committee 
examined  the  smuggling  of  heroin  into 
the  United  States,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  narcotic  once  it  has  arrived.  It 
examined  the  plight  of  the  heroin  addict, 
and  the  effect  of  his  addiction  in  terms 
of  crimes,  violence,  and  Instability  upon 
the  rest  of  the  society. 

The  committee  exposed  so-called  legit- 
imate businessmen,  who  deal  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  paraphernalia  for  the 
preparation  and  administration  of  this 
dread  drug.  Finally,  the  committee  ex- 
amined the  scientific  research  now  going 
on.  and  the  early  efforts  through  Metha- 
done and  other  techniques  to  stem  the 
need  of  the  addict  for  the  crippling 
substance. 

These  hearings  resulted  in  a  rei>ort 
outlining  the  heroin  problem,  and  a 
series  of  legislative  recommendations, 
many  of  which  will  be  introduced  shortly. 
The  work  of  this  committee,  easily  the 
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most  definitive  on  the  heroin  problem  to 
date,  provides  a  definitive  plan  for  the 
eradication  of  the  disease  of  addiction  In 
this  country. 

But  there  is  far.  far  more  than  this, 
Mr.  Spealcer.  The  committee  has  done 
extensive  investigation  and  reporting  in 
areas  of  juvenile  crime  and  corrections, 
problems  of  police  and  street  crime  and 
violence,  and  many  other  facets  of  our 
national  tragedy  of  crime. 

The  Crime  Committee  has  a  great  deal 
more  work  to  do,  and  is  now  in  the  plan- 
ning stages  for  several  important  inves- 
tigations and  hearings.  Their  work  has 
been  admirably  begun,  and  I  am  sure 
that  its  future  performances  will  be 
exceptional. 

I  cannot  close  without  paying  special 
tribute  to  the  great  American  who  heads 
up  the  Crime  Committee.  The  commit- 
tee's performance  under  his  guiding  hand 
and  inspiration  has  proved  a  suspicion 
that  I  have  long  held.  That  is  that  the 
talents  of  Claudk  Pkpper  are  so  varied 
that  any  field  he  turns  his  attention  and 
boundless  enthusiasm  to  would  prosper 
for  the  benefit  of  both  this  House  and  the 
Nation.  The  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  Florida  (Mr.  Pkppkr)  has  ap- 
proached the  problem  of  crime  with  the 
same  learned  zeal  and  scholarship  that 
he  has  focused  on  so  many  other  prob- 
lems confronting  this  Nation  over  the 
decades.  I  feel  a  vote  to  continue  the 
committee  is  in  no  small  part  a  personal 
tribute  to  the  record  of  accomplishment 
compiled  by  the  distinguished  chairmtui. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  re- 
conatitution  of  this  committee  and  look 
forward  to  its  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago,  I  cosponsored 
the  formation  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime.  Today,  I  support  the  continua- 
tion of  this  committee. 

Originally.  I  supported  the  creation  of 
this  committee  because  I  felt  that  the 
moimting  crime  rate  needed  the  atten- 
tion of  a  special  segment  of  the  Congress 
whose  sole  function  was  to  make  an  in- 
depth  investigation  and  recommenda- 
tions. I  do  not  see  that  the  need  for  this 
committee  is  any  less  today  than  it  was 
2  years  ago. 

With  20  months  of  experience  to  call 
on.  the  committee  today  is  In  an  even 
stronger  position  to  analyze  the  spiraling 
problems  of  crime.  Specifically,  I  am 
interested  in  the  continuation  of  the 
committee's  work  In  the  field  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  committee 
and  I  vote  that  they  should  have  the 
time — certainly  for  the  next  2  years — to 
maintain  their  on-going  status. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  select  Committee  on  Crime  under 
the  leadership  of  Honorable  Claude 
Pepper  should  be  continued  by  this  House. 
The  need  to  stop  drug  abuse  In  this 
country  calls  for  all  efforts  by  this  Con- 
gress to  spotlight  the  effects  of  drugs 
on  the  children  of  the  Nation. 

In  my  district  nothing  strikes  fear  in 
the  hearts  of  honest  people  more  than 
the  fear  of  drugs.  Our  leadership  In  this 


area  must  continue  through  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime. 

Drug  addiction  is  the  most  serious 
menace  that  faces  this  country  and  calls 
for  the  best  efforts  of  all  its  citizens  to 
halt  the  purveyors  of  destruction  who 
seek  to  destroy  the  fiber  of  young  life. 

I  urge  the  support  of  all  members  to 
continue  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  vote  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  During  its  20-month  existence, 
this  committee  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  knowledge  of  this  body. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
conducted  an  intense  investigation  into 
heroin  and  heroin  paraphernalia,  which 
culminated  in  hearings  held  in  New  York 
City,  my  home.  Heroin  addiction,  once 
confined  to  small  areas  of  the  city,  is  to- 
day present  in  every  section  of  the  five 
boroughs.  My  district  in  Staten  Island 
and  Brooklyn  is  no  exception,  I  am  sorry 
to  say. 

The  New  York  City  hearings  of  this 
committee,  chaired  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida.  Claxjde  Pepper, 
along  with  the  committee's  hearings  in 
other  locales,  have  led  to  the  examina- 
tion of  previously  unquestioned  aspects 
of  the  heroin  trade.  This  information 
coupled  with  the  investigations  in  related 
drug  abuse  areas,  has  provided  the  basis 
for  a  major  legislative  program  to  curtail 
the  distribution  of  illicit  drugs  in  this 
country. 

The  Select  Conmiittee  on  Crime  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  source  of  informa- 
tion both  for  my  own  education  about 
the  drug  problem  as  well  as  for  distribu- 
tion to  constituents.  The  committee's  re- 
ports on  marihuana,  amphetamines,  and 
heroin  and  heroin  paraphernalia,  and  its 
radio  documentary.  "Facts  and  Fables 
of  Drug  Abuse,"  have  been  invaluable 
sources  of  drug  education  material. 

Nowhere  is  the  need  for  action  more 
dramatic  than  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse. 
A  drug  problem  exists  in  virtually  every 
school  on  Staten  Island,  from  the  senior 
high  schools  to  the  elementary  schools 
Every  family  is  touched,  one  way  or  an- 
other, by  drug  abuse.  Cleariy.  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  eradicate  this  problem  should 
and  must  be  taken. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  measure 
the  usefulness  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  in  dollar  terms.  How  can  we 
estimate  the  value  of  saving  one  life,  let 
alone  thousands.  But  clearly  we  can  see 
that  the  value  of  this  committee  greatiy 
exceeds  the  cost  of  its  operation. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime's  find- 
ings concerning  heroin  packaging  have 
caused  serious  disruptions  in  the  distri- 
bution of  narcotic  traffic  in  both  the  Met- 
ropoUtan  New  York  and  Washington 
areas.  Its  efforts  have  substantially 
curbed  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  glas- 
sine  envelopes  and  gelatin  capsules.  The 
committee's  inquiry  into  the  excessive 
legitimate  production  of  amphetamines 
has  led  to  a  reevaluation  of  the  use  and 
distribution  of  this  class  of  drugs.  The 
proposed  paraphernalia  statute  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  promises  to  be  an 
invaluable  aid  to  narcotics  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  agree  with  Chairman  Pepper  that  If 
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we  can  substantially  reduce  drug  addic- 
tion, we  will  see  corresponding  reduc- 
tions in  our  Nation's  crime  rate.  The  fact 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  all  street 
crime  is  drug  related  is  reason  enough 
alone  to  continue  this  committee's  activ- 
ities. 

It  is  clear  that  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee in  the  Qlst  Congress  more  than 
justifies  expectations  of  greater  returns 
from  its  work  in  this  new  Congress  We 
need  the  Crime  Committee,  and  I  urge 
you  to  join  me  in  voting  "yes"  on  House 
Resolution  115. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 115  to  reconstitute  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Claude  Pepper,  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  leading  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  in  the  last  Congress 
The  committee's  record  justifies  our  con- 
tinued support  of  its  activities. 

Since  its  inception,  the  committee  has 
provided  us  with  worthwhile  and  neces- 
sary studies  on  the  problems  of  crime  and 
law  enforcement.  The  reports  issued  by 
the  committee  concerning  drug  abuse 
and  narcotic  addiction  are  outstanding 
They  have  provided  Members  with  the 
background  information  on  the  prob- 
lems of  drugs  and  many  of  us  have  made 
the  reports  avaUable  to  constituents  and 
police  departments  who  have  requested 
information  and  Federal  assistance  in 
dealing  with  this  devastating  law  en- 
forcement problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  law  en- 
forcement today  is  a  problem  which  de- 
mands our  continued  attention.  The  sta- 
tistics alone,  not  to  mention  the  personal 
tragedies  we  read  about  or  hear  about 
and  In  many  cases  are  touched  by,  cry 
out  more  eloquently  than  words  the  need 
for  action. 

In  only  10  years,  the  rate  of  major 
crimes  of  violence  increased  104  percent. 
In  the  last  3  years,  the  number  of  street 
crimes  has  increased  at  an  increasing 
rate:  between  1968  and  1969  the  number 
of  street  robberies  increased  13  percent; 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1970  they  increased 
15  percent. 

I  believe  that  the  research  and  studies 
developed  by  tiie  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  have  contributed  immeasurably 
to  our  understanding  and  to  our  ability 
to  reverse  the  trend  borne  out  by  the  sta- 
tistics. I  believe  that  the  war  on  crime 
must  continue  with  all  the  weapons  we 
have  at  our  command,  and  I,  therefore, 
support  the  continued  activities  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  distinct  privilege  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  support  for 
the  resolution  now  before  us  reconstitut- 
ing the  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  No 
other  committee  has  spent  as  much  time 
working  with  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  local  representatives  of  our 
hard-pressed  criminal  justice  system. 

Until  the  formation  of  this  committee. 
Congress  had  usually  summoned  such  of- 
ficials to  meet  with  us  here  in  Washing- 
ton. In  a  certain  sense,  much  of  what  we 
learned  in  that  way  was  hearsay.  We  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  confirm  the 
testimony  we  received  with  on-the-spot 
visits  to  courts,  police  stations,  and  cor- 
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rectional  facilities.  Now.  through  the 
work  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Congress  has  been  able  to  observe  local 
and  State  crime  control  machinery  in 
action  within  the  commimity  it  serves. 

I  sun  pleased  to  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee launched  its  grassroots  investiga- 
tions and  public  hearings  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  with  a  2-day 
hearing  at  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston.  Some 
of  the  testimony  received  in  Boston  later 
appeared  in  the  committee's  first  report 
to  the  Congress  entitled,  "Marijuana." 
This  report  has  been  widely  distributed 
and  has  been  most  helpful  to  Members  of 
Congress  struggling  to  separate  fable 
from  fact  in  the  national  controversy 
over  the  use  of  this  substance. 

The  Boston  hearing  also  served  as  a 
starting  point  for  the  committee's  In- 
vestigation into  the  adequacy  of  juvenile 
Justice  in  the  United  SUtes,  an  investi- 
gation that  convinced  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  greater  Federal  interest 
and  support  was  needed  now  to  facili- 
tate badly  needed  improvements  in  the 
juvenile  justice  system.  As  a  result,  last 
September  Chairman  Pepper  introduced 
HJl.  19327,  the  Juvenile  Research  Insti- 
tute and  Training  Center  Act  of  1970. 
The  bill  would  be  a  major  step  along  the 
road  to  providing  adequate  care  and  re- 
habilitation for  the  Nation's  young  peo- 
ple. If  we  are  to  have  any  success  in  re- 
ducing crime,  surely  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  begin  with  our  yoimg  people.  For 
this  reason  I  was  gratified  to  cosponsor 
this  constructive  legislation. 

Another  of  the  committee's  more  pro- 
ductive hearings  was  held  In  San  Fran- 
cisco where,  for  the  first  time,  the  in- 
credible dimensions  of  amphetamine 
abuse  were  graphically  and  dramatically 
presented  to  the  American  people.  As  I 
see  it.  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  de- 
serves commendation  for  its  subsequent 
fight  to  amend  last  year's  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  amphetamines 
from  schedule  ni  to  schedule  II  of  the 
act.  thereby  imposing  a  quota  system  on 
the  manufacture  of  these  deadly  and 
overproduced  drugs.  Again.  I  was  happy 
to  cosponsor  that  amendment.  Although 
it  was  not  approved  by  the  House,  the  all- 
out  fight  waged  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  this  legislation  demon- 
strated. I  believe,  this  committee's  com- 
mitment to  Its  stated  objectives. 

Still,  this  committee  may  have  made  its 
most  significant  contribution  in  another 
aspect  of  the  Nation's  driig  problem: 
heroin  addiction.  All  of  us  have  received 
copies  of  the  committee's  report  filed  in 
January  and  entitied,  "Heroin  and 
Heroin  Paraphernalia."  It  is  the  product 
of  many  hours  of  public  hearings  and 
many  months  of  staff  research  and  in- 
vestigation. Its  21  recommendations 
taken  together  amount  to  an  imagina- 
tive, comprehensive  approach  to  the 
heroin-crime  syndrome.  Its  objective  is 
to  reduce  both  the  supply  of  and  demand 
for  this  murderous  drug.  This  report  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  all  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Up  until  Congress  enacted  the  Chnni- 
bus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  the  Federal  Government  had 


traditionally  let  the  States  and  localities 
go  it  alone  in  the  struggle  to  control  crime 
in  our  Nation's  streets.  That  act  for  the 
first  time  provided  Federal  funds  to  aid 
law  enforcement.  Its  full  effect  will  not 
be  felt  for  some  time  to  come.  All  of  us 
want  desperately  to  see  it  work.  But  we 
cannot  assmne  that  money  alone  can 
solve  our  crime  problem.  The  creation  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  was  fur- 
ther recognition  of  the  new  Federal  in- 
terest in  and  responsibility  for  turning 
back  this  rising  tide  of  crime.  The  com- 
mittee has  only  begun  its  difficult  assign- 
ment. Let  us  vote  for  reconstitution  so 
that  these  members  can  continue  their 
meritorious  work. 

Mr.  STKKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  personal  pleasure  to  rise  today  to 
speak  in  support  of  House  Resolution  115, 
Introduced  by  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Florida,  Claude  Pepper,  to  extend 
for  the  life  of  this  Congress  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime. 

Under  Chairman  Pepper's  direction, 
this  committee  has  earned  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  Membert,  of  this  body, 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  the  public  as  well.  At  a 
time  when  crime  is  one  of  our  most  press- 
ing domestic  problems,  I  take  great  pride 
In  the  fact  thieit  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  critical  work  in  this  field  has 
been  done  by  this  body's  own  Crime  Com- 
mittee. 

Chairman  Pepper's  committee  is  pre- 
eminent in  the  field  of  drug  abuse,  and 
its  work  on  amphetamine  abuse,  in  par- 
ticular, alerted  the  Nation  to  the  dangers 
of  these  pills.  The  committee  has  also 
revealed  the  startling  overproduction  of 
amphetamines,  many  of  which  find  their 
way  onto  the  illegal  market.  The  new 
consciousness  of  the  dangers  of  these 
drugs  is  a  direct  result  of  the  fine  work 
of  this  committee. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Crime  Committee  has  devoted  Its  con- 
siderable talents  to  the  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  heroin  abuse.  The  killer  drug 
heroin  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  rising  crime  rate  in  America  today 
that  drastic  action  must  be  taken.  The 
Crime  Committee's  report  on  heroin  pre- 
sents this  body  with  a  far-ranging  series 
of  recommendations  that  would  do  much 
to  provide  this  Nation  freedom  from 
heroin  addiction.  Many  of  these  recom- 
mendations will  reach  us  in  the  form  of 
bills  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  It  Inconceivable 
that  we  would  not  vote  to  reconstitute 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  With  its 
broad  mandate,  the  committee  has  just 
the  kind  of  approach  needed  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  crime.  Crime  respects 
no  jurisdictional  niceties;  there  is  no 
reason  why  those  fighting  crime  should 
be  hampered  in  this  regard.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Crime  Committee  has  carefully 
avoided  wholesale  invasion  of  standing 
committee  Jurisdiction  while  at  the  same 
time  enjoying  the  benefits  that  its  inter- 
disciplinary approach  offers. 

But  despite  Its  fine  record  of  accom- 
plishment In  Uie  91st  Congress,  there  is 
still  much  to  do.  We  must  be  realistic 
enough  jo  recognize  that  crime  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  will  not  disappear  overnight. 


not  even  in  the"  life  of  this  Congress. 
That  the  Crime  Committee  is  asking  for 
two  more  years  to  soUdify  many  of  its 
accomplishments  and  seek  new  avenues 
of  attack  on  crime  seems  to  me  totally 
justifiable  and  necessary.  This  body 
needs  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
we  need  its  investigative  talents,  and  we 
need  the  mass  of  information  and  si>e- 
clflc  proposals  it  has  provided  for  us  all. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"yes"  on  House  Resolution  115. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
important  Juncture  in  the  Federal  fight 
against  crime  in  the  United  States,  I 
think  it  entirely  appropriate  that  we  take 
advantage  of  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  115  to 
evaluate  our  efforts. 

I  want  to  say  first  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  and  its  able  and 
distinguished  chairman.  Clause  Pepper, 
deserve  this  vote  of  confidence  in  their 
progress  toward  the  fuD  investigation 
and  control  of  crime  in  our  country. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  the  Congress 
and  enforcement  agencies  has  recently 
brought  great  improvements  and  ac- 
complishments in  our  war  on  crime.  We 
need  look  no  further  than  the  remark- 
able drop  in  the  District  of  Columbia's 
crime  rate  to  see  evidence  of  this.  The 
resurgence  of  confidence  In  the  business 
commimity,  where  robberies  are  down  as 
much  as  50  percent  in  some  areas,  has 
been  a  real  lift  to  the  spirit  of  the  Capi- 
tal City. 

The  work  is  progressing,  nevertheless 
there  are  several  areas  to  be  reviewed 
and  explored  which  the  expanded  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  can  complete  in  the 
next  2  years.  I  believe  the  extension  of 
the  authority  for  the  select  committee 
in  the  92d  Congress  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  the  committee  to  conclude 
its  work  in  this  important  area. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  House  Resolution  115  providing 
for  the  continuation  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  and  his  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  committee,  the  Select 
Committee  has  functioned  effectively  in 
developing  a  greater  understanding  and 
awareness  of  crime  In  the  United  States. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  state  that  we  are 
opposed  to  crime;  but  in  doing  so  we 
must  provide  the  tools  to  wage  the  war 
against  crime.  The  Select  Committee 
through  its  hearings  and  reports  has  pro- 
vided Insight  Into  ttie  nature  of  crime. 
We  have  greater  awareness  of  the  need 
for  comprehensive  national  policy  for 
dealing  with  crime.  The  Select  Ccanmlt- 
tee  has  generated  new  data  on  the  prob- 
lem of  organized  crime  in  this  country. 
Its  studies  on  dnig  and  narcotic  addic- 
tion and  abuse  have  been  important  con- 
tributions in  understanding  juvenile  of- 
fenders. 

At  a  time  when  considerable  discussion 
and  attention  Is  being  focused  on  re- 
form of  our  criminal  Justice  system,  on 
criminal  rehabilitation  and  penal  reform, 
and  on  administration  of  Justice,  the 
existence  of  a  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
Is  of  extreme  importance.  The  mandate 
for  such  a  committee  was  enunciated 
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some  time  ago  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  EInforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  justice.  That  mandate 
nor  the  need  for  dealing  with  the  menace 
of  a  growing  crime  rate  in  this  country 
has  not  changed. 

Previously,  crime  fighting  may  have 
been  looked  upon  with  a  romanticized 
"gang  buster"  view;  today  it  is  recog- 
ized  as  a  deadly  serious  business  requir- 
ing skill,  training  and  dedication.  It 
touches  every  aspect  of  our  life.  The 
Select  Committee  can  continue  to  help 
focus  attention  on  the  need  to  improve 
our  law  enforcement,  crime  deterrence 
and  detection  efforts.  The  committee  can 
help  make  certain  that  our  law  enforce- 
ment oflScials  have  the  support  they  need 
to  function  effectively. 

If  crime  is  viewed  as  a  manifestation 
of  our  society,  then  we  must  have  a 
framework  which  provides  a  rational, 
well-organized  approach  for  dealing  with 
it.  The  Select  Committee  can  help  pro- 
vide that  approach. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  our  colleague  from  Florida  first 
approached  me  with  his  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  Select  House  Committee  on 
Crime,  I  was  eager  to  join  with  him  in  co- 
sponsorship.  The  reasoning  in  support 
of  the  resolution  at  that  time  was  that 
there  was  no  committee  within  the  House 
which  had  broad  Jurisdiction  over  the 
problem  of  crime,  a  problem  which  was 
becoming  more  acute  and  disruptive  in 
America. 

It  was  my  imderstanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  intended  to  treat 
crime  as  an  interdisciplinary  rather  than 
a  categorical  subject. 

The  idea  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  was  to  attempt  to  look  at  the  crime 
problem  as  a  whole  rather  than  by  cate- 
gories, to  probe  "all  aspects  and  ele- 
ments of  crime"  in  the  United  States  and 
to  report  its  findings  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  "together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable." 
The  committee  was  established  on  May 
1,  1969,  with  the  overwhelming  approval 
of  the  House,  343  to  18. 

Since  that  time  the  committee  has  or- 
ganized and  commenced  operation,  hav- 
ing held  13  public  hearings  in  as  many 
cities  across  the  Nation. 

These  hearings  have  dealt  with  the 
drug  problem  as  it  relates  to  crime.  Juve- 
nile justice  and  corrections  and  improve- 
ment and  reform  In  law  enforcement  and 
Justices  in  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  group  in 
so  short  a  time  cannot  hope  or  aspire  to 
finding  solutions  to  crime  in  America. 
However,  this  committee  has  been  pro- 
ductive and  reported  its  findings,  in  de- 
tail, to  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  very  worth- 
while work  being  carried  on  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  should  be 
continued  and  I  respectfully  recommend 
passage  of  House  Resolution  115. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  House  Resolution  115,  which 
would  reconstitute  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime,  extend  its  investigative  au- 
thority tlirough  the  92d  Congress,  and 
increase  the  committee's  size  from  seven 
to  11  members. 


As  a  sponsor  of  the  resolution  creating 
the  select  committee  in  1969,  I  have 
viewed  with  pride  the  fine  work  done  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
and  his  colleagues.  EKiring  its  20  months 
of  existence,  the  Crime  Committee  has 
held  13  public  hearings  throughout  the 
country,  issued  four  reports — including 
reports  of  major  significance  on  the 
trafSc  in  heroin  and  amphetamines — 
and  made  53  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  my  judgment,  the  primary  fimction 
of  this  type  of  special  committee  is  to 
shed  light  on  the  conditions  which  exist 
in  America  today,  and  not  necessarily  to 
legislate.  Without  public  support,  very 
little  can  be  accomplished  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  the  job  of  this  select  commit- 
tee to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  crime 
problem  in  the  United  States,  and  it  Is 
fulfilling  its  purpose  through  the  issu- 
ance of  reports  and  legislative  recom- 
mendations. Hopefully,  the  legislative 
committees  of  the  Congress  will  follow 
through  on  those  recommendations  by 
enacting  the  necessary  legislation. 

I  would  hope  the  committee  will  be 
permitted  to  continue  its  vital  investiga- 
tive work,  for  the  problems  we  faced  in 
1969  are  still  with  us.  For  that  reason,  I 
would  like  to  Include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  I  made  on  May  1, 
1969,  in  support  of  the  creation  of  the 
committee: 

Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  Impor- 
tant resolution  1  am  pleased  to  speak  for  Its 
prompt  passage.  We  have  only  to  read  our 
dally  newspapers  and  listen  to  our  broadcast 
news  reports  to  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
problem  of  crime  In  all  parts  of  our  Nation. 

This  problem  stretches  from  organized 
crime  with  Its  many  outlets  to  urban  vio- 
lence to  suburban  teenagers  experimenting 
with  dangerous  drugs.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  is  truly  awesome  and  prompt  con- 
structive action  Is  necessary. 

In  order  to  best  define  the  sources  of  the 
problem  and  therefore  offer  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  possible  solutions,  a  thorough- 
going congressional  investigation  is  clearly 
desirable.  This  Is,  of  course,  the  piupose  of 
this  resolution  and  the  reason  why  I  have 
joined  In  sponsoring  the  legislation  drawn  by 
my  able  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pkffxb). 

I  trust  our  colleagues  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  mitlatlng  a  complete  study  of  the 
problem  of  crime  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  therefore  anticipate  Immediate  positive 
action.  Not  to  act  now  would  be  a  grave  dis- 
service to  the  tens  of  millions  of  law-abiding 
Americans.  Finally  I  want  to  Join  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
taking  the  lead  on  this  vital  subject. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Law 
Day,  May  1,  1969,  the  91st  Congress 
created  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 
During  the  remaining  20  months  of  that 
Congress,  this  committee,  ably  chaired 
by  our  colleague  from  Florida,  Claotje 
Pepper,  has  distinguished  itself  through 
its  investigations,  particularly  In  the 
area  of  drug  abuse. 

Through  a  series  of  hearings  in  vir- 
tually every  section  of  the  United  States, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  con- 
firmed our  most  dreaded  expectations. 
Drug  addiction  Is  a  national  problem,  not 
simply  confined  to  one  section  or  cme 


economic  class.  Heroin  addiction  is  no 
longer  isolated  in  the  ghettos  of  New 
York  City;  cocaine  is  no  longer  found 
cmly  in  Miami's  Cuban  district;  the 
use  of  "speed"  is  no  longer  a  west  coast 
phenomenon  alone.  Today,  drug  addic- 
tion is  Just  as  visible  in  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
as  it  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Today  we  are  considering  whether  to 
continue  the  activities  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  for  the  92d  Congress. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  yes. 
The  Justifications  for  this  favorable  ac- 
tion are  numerous. 

Literally  billions  of  amphetamines 
have  been  manufactured  annually  by 
legitimate  drug  manufacturers  in  this 
cotmtry.  Amphetamines  have  become  one 
of  the  most  abused  of  all  dangerous 
drugs.  When  taken  improperly  they  have 
been  found  to  cause  rather  strong  reac- 
tions in  the  user.  The  commitee  discov- 
ered that  half  the  illegal  amphetamines 
sold  on  the  streets  were  manufactured 
by  legitimate  drug  firms.  Until  this  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  during  its  San  Francisco  hear- 
ings, few  were  aware  of  the  gravity  of 
the  problem. 

The  use  of  heroin  is  not  new  to  this 
country.  But  heroin  addiction  has  grown 
in  epidemic  proportion  during  the  past 
5  years.  Many  legitimate  businesses  have 
unwittingly  been  contributing  to  the 
heroin  trade.  Millions  of  glassine  en- 
velopes and  gelatin  capsules  have  been 
used  to  package  this  slavemaker.  Until 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  ques- 
tioned the  manufacturers  of  these  prod- 
ucts during  hearings  in  New  York  City 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  how  many 
of  them  were  aware  of  the  application  of 
their  products  to  the  drug  trade? 

One  dose  of  heroin  as  it  appears  on 
the  street  market  contains  at  most  10 
percent  heroin.  The  rest  of  the  compound 
is  made  up  of  quinine,  mannite,  and  milk 
siigars.  The  only  possible  use  of  the  com- 
bination of  these  cutting  agents  is  in  the 
heroin  trade.  Yet  presently  there  are 
very  places  where  arrests  can  be  made 
upon  finding  these  ingredients  if  heroin 
itself  is  not  present.  As  a  former  prose- 
cutor in  New  York  City  for  10^  years, 
I  am  aware  of  the  frustrations  of  law 
enforcement  when  during  a  raid  all  the 
implements  of  the  heroin  trade  were 
found,  but  not  the  narcotic  itself.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Crime's  proposed 
paraphernalia  statute  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia  would  serve  to  remedy  this  gap 
in  our  legal  structure. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  Congress  has 
benefited  greatly  from  the  Inquiries 
started  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  A  vote  for  the  reconstitutlon  of 
this  committee  is  a  vote  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  reduce  crime  in  our  Nation.  I 
urge  you  to  continue  the  life  of  this 
valuable  committee. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  reconstitutlon  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime.  If  Congress  is  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  In  the  fight  against 
crime  and  drug  abuse  it  must  be  armed 
with  the  facts.  We  appear  to  know  all 
too  well  the  effects  of  crime  and  drug 
abuse.  It  is  the  causes  that  need  further 
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clarification.  In  its  20  months  of  exist- 
ence the  Crime  Committee  has  begim  to 
expose  many  of  these  alarming  causes 
and  has  proposed  specific  remedies.  It  Is 
essential  that  the  committee  continue 
its  valuable  work. 

How  many  of  us  were  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  the  seemingly  innocuous  diet 
and  pep  pills  before  the  Crime  Commit- 
tee alerted  us  to  the  effects  of  amphet- 
amines? How  many  of  us  realized  that 
the  dangerous  drug  we  knew  of  as 
"speed"  was  also  being  misused  by  un- 
suspecting housewives  on  diets  and  peo- 
ple in  need  of  some  pep?  Through  its 
hearings  and  extensive  investigations, 
the  committee  revealed  the  vast  over- 
production of  amphetamines.  For  these 
timely  warnings  the  Nation  and  Con- 
gress will  remain  indebted  to  the  Crime 
Committee. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Alleged 
Drug  Abuse  in  the  Military,  of  which  I 
am  privileged  to  serve  as  chairman,  is 
particularly  grateful  to  the  Crime  Com- 
mittee for  its  thorough  investigations 
into  the  overproduction  of  amphet- 
amalnes.  When  in  the  course  of  the 
Crime  Committee's  investigations,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  military  medical  serv- 
ices were  purchtising  large  amounts  of 
amphetamines,  Chairman  Pepper  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  and  provided 
us  with  all  the  information  his  com- 
mittee had  collected  to  date.  On  the 
basis  of  this,  the  special  subcommittee 
held  its  own  hearings  to  examine  the 
military  amphetamine  purchasing  poli- 
cies and  the  need  for  these  drugs. 

It  appears  that  the  demand  for  these 
drugs  is  indeed  decreasing.  In  fact,  the 
Defense  Medical  Materiel  Board  has  or- 
dered that  all  amphetamine  drugs  be  re- 
moved from  survival  kits.  You  may  be 
sure  that  all  amphetamine  purchases 
and  prescriptions  for  military  personnel 
and  dependents  are  being  closely  moni- 
tored. Cooperation  of  the  type  exercised 
by  the  Crime  Committee  has  been  most 
valuable  to  those  of  us  charged  with  the 
specific  responsibility  of  investigating 
alleged  drug  abuse  in  the  military. 

Amphetamine  abuse,  however,  \xa& 
been  but  one  of  the  many  aspects  of 
crime  examined  by  the  Crime  Commit- 
tee. The  committee  has  examined  the  ex- 
tent and  cost  to  society  of  heroin  addic- 
tion. It  has  examined  the  plight  of  the 
addict  trapped  In  a  web  of  crime  that  be- 
gins in  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey  and 
ends  with  the  junky  on  the  street.  The 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
committee  are  contained  in  a  report  en- 
titled "Heroin  and  Heroin  Parapher- 
nalia." 

Armed  with  the  facts  and  recom- 
mendations of  this  report  and  the  re- 
ports on  "Amphetamines"  and  "Juvenile 
Justice  and  Corrections"  this  Congress 
can  hope  to  provide  enlightened  legisla- 
tion to  combat  the  problems  of  crime  and 
drug  abuse.  However,  we  need  more  such 
reports,  more  investigations,  and  more 
research.  The  Crime  Committee  has  the 
expertise  to  help  and  inform  us  all.  We 
must  permit  and  encourage  It  to  perform 
the  same  valuable  service  in  this  Con- 
gress that  It  performed  in  the  last.  I 
strongly  endorse  its  reconstitutlon. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
House  Resolution  115,  which  Mr.  Wig- 
gins and  I  introduced,  to  reconstitute 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  chairing 
during  the  91st  Congress. 

In  recent  years,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  exercised  a  wise  discre- 
tion in  the  creation  of  select  committees. 
We  have  been  careful  in  establishing 
select  committees,  so  as  not  to  duplicate 
the  work  of  the  excellent  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House. 

But  I  am  here  today  to  ask  that  you 
look  favorably  upon  the  reconstitutlon 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  be- 
cause I  beUeve  that  the  nature  of  crime 
in  America  demands  action  that  often 
cuts  across  ordinary  committee  lines, 
just  as  it  cuts  across  local.  State,  and 
even  Federal  borders. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  interdiscipli- 
nary study  is  the  function  that  the  Se- 
lect CcMiimittee  on  Crime  has  and  can 
continue  to  perform  to  great  benefit  to 
the  Nation.  Crime  is  not  a  phenomenon 
of  a  single  cause;  rather,  it  has  many 
and  varied  causes  which  all  contribute 
to  the  starting  rise  in  crime  this  Con- 
gress is  pledged  to  halt  Laws  on  drugs, 
for  example,  are  often  referred  to  this 
body's  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Legislation  on  courts 
is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Without  in  any  way  casting  the 
slightest  asperson  on  the  excellent 
work  of  these  and  other  standing  com- 
mittees, I  submit  that  there  is  a  com- 
pelling need  for  this  body  to  have  an 
investigating  committee  that  can  span 
the  full  range  of  the  fight  against  crime, 
free  to  look  into  all  aspects  of  crime  and 
their  interrelationship,  while  at  the 
same  time  scrupulously  honoring  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  standing 
committees. 

In  addition  to  the  ability  of  a  select 
committee  to  take  an  interdisciplinary 
look  at  crime,  I  think  this  body  needs  a 
committee  with  the  investigative  ca- 
pacity to  seek  out  specific  kinds  of 
abuses.  Over  20,000  bills  were  introduced 
during  the  91st  Congress.  Each  of  these 
bills  was  referred  to  a  standing  commit- 
tee, where  it  received  careful  considera- 
tion. Consequently,  I  believe  it  is  clear 
that  we  need  an  investigative  commit- 
tee whose  staff  is  free  of  the  weighty  and 
important  burden  of  considering  the  leg- 
islative proposals  of  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

Now  that  I  have  outlined  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  need  for  a  Select  Com- 
tee  on  Crime,  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words  about  what,  during  its  life  in  the 
91st  Congress,  the  Crime  Committee  did 
to  fulfill  this  need. 

I  said  at  the  start  that  I  wanted  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  to  be  the 
"action  committee"  in  the  fight  against 
crime.  Although  20  months — the  life  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  in  the 
last  Congress — is  a  mere  moment  given 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  I  think  I 
say  with  Justification  that  we  have  done 
much  to  fulfill  our  goal. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
held  13  public  hearings  in  as  many  cities 


spanning  the  width  of  this  Nation.  We 
have  been  in  the  South,  in  the  Northeast, 
in  the  Midwest,  and  in  the  West.  We 
have,  whenever  possible,  gone  to  the 
people  to  seek  out  information  that  could 
beof  use  tous. 

Our  first  hearing,  published  under  the 
title  of  "The  Improvement  and  Reform 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice in  the  United  States,"  was  held  here 
in  Washington  over  a  period  of  12  days. 
These  hearings  touched  on  all  aspects  of 
the  crime  problem  and  served  as  an  over- 
view, to  help  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee focus  on  specific  problems  in  need 
of  further  study. 

The  committee  traveled  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  September  1969,  to  conduct  its 
first  field  hearing.  This  hearing,  "Drug 
Abuse  and  Criminal  Justice,"  focused  on 
the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  use  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  and  the 
critical  necessity  for  better  programs  in 
the  enforcement  of  narcotic  laws,  re- 
habilitation of  drug  addicts,  and  drug 
abuse  education. 

Another  major  theme  of  these  hear- 
ings was  the  critical  need  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  correctional  institu- 
tions at  the  State  smd  local  levels  and 
the  role  the  Federal  Government  could 
play  in  this  regard.  The  committee 
visited  the  Bridgewater  Correctional 
Complex,  the  largest  in  Massachusetts, 
and  talked  at  length  with  prison  oflBcials 
and  inmates. 

These  two  themes — drug  abuse  and 
correctional  reform — were  to  become 
major  components  of  the  committee's 
program  and  led  to  the  introduction  of 
legislation  which  I  will  mention  shortly. 

In  October  1969,  the  committee  again 
traveled  to  the  people  to  get  a  mid- 
America  view  of  crime.  The  hearings  in 
Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  major  problems  of 
crime — ^narcotic  and  dangerous  drug 
abuse,  the  rise  in  violent  crimes,  increas- 
ing involvement  of  Juveniles  in  criminal 
activities — are  the  same  in  medium- 
sized  cities  of  the  Midwest  as  they  are 
in  the  major  urban  concentrations  of 
the  country.  The  committee  especially 
focused  on  the  development  of  sugges- 
tions for  areas  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  could  more  effectively  assist 
local  government  in  meeting  the  crime 
problem.  SpecificsOly,  the  committee 
elicited  much  helpful  testimony  cm  the 
subjects  of  drug  abuse  and  addict  re- 
habilitation, juvenile  justice  and  correc- 
tions, improvement  and  upgrading  of 
police,  and  the  eradication  of  the  native 
marihuana  supply  in  the  United  States. 

Following  up  on  information  gathered 
at  the  Omaha/Lincoln  hearing,  the  com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  In  Washington 
later  specifically  addressed  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  widespread  use  of  marihuana. 
Testimony  was  received  from  Eu:knowl- 
edged  leaders  in  the  field ;  ofiQcials  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health;  and  doctors  active  in  the 
field. 

Later  in  October,  the  committee  held 
4  days  of  hearings  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  to  determine  what  course  of  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
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Oovemment  to  restrict  the  movement 
of  dangerous  drugs  between  legitimate 
manufacturers  and  illegitimate  drug  dis- 
tributors. Testimony  was  received  from 
Oovemment  officials,  drug  company  rep- 
reseiitatives,  and  a  number  of  witnesses 
subpenaed  to  testify  on  Illegal  drug 
laboratories  asid  the  operation  of  illegal 
drug  distributors. 

Following  up  on  its  work  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  committee '  convened  a  hear- 
ing in  Washington  in  November  in  order 
to  take  additional  testimony  concerning 
the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  uses  of 
amphetamines  and  methamphetamine. 
This  testimony  was  considered  impor- 
tant to  the  committee  in  Its  efiforts  to 
explore  all  aspects  of  this  problem  prior 
to  recommending  remedial  legislation. 
This  hearing  and  the  San  Francisco 
hearing  became  the  foundation  of  the 
committee's  drive  to  greatly  curtail  the 
legitimate  but  abused  production  of  am- 
phetamines. 

Later  in  November,  the  committee  con- 
vened 2  days  of  hearings  in  Columbia, 
B.C.  The  committee  took  two  field  trips 
during  this  hearing;  first,  to  meet  with 
the  inmates  of  the  Richland  County  Jail, 
and  second,  to  visit  the  Columbia  Pre- 
Release  Center,  an  innovative  program  to 
equip  inmates  for  the  society  they  are 
reentering. 

Of  particular  interest  at  the  hearing 
was  testimony  concerning  the  new  and 
successful  programs  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina correctional  system.  These  progrtims 
included  extensive  vocational  training, 
prerelease  centers,  and  programs  to 
mobilize  community  support  for  under- 
financed Juvenile  Justice  systems. 

In  December,  the  committee  went  to 
Miami,  Fla.,  to  take  testimony  on  suspects 
of  drug  abuse,  organized  crime,  court  de- 
lay, and  Juvenile  justice.  We  received 
testimony  that  Indicated  that  cocaine, 
a  narcotic  previously  used  only  by  the 
wealthy,  is  now  in  strong  competition 
with  narcotics  like  heroin  and  Is  widely 
used  now  among  the  middle  class.  Testi- 
mony was  also  taken  on  the  problems  of 
cocaine  smuggling,  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  the  drug  addict,  and  the 
need  for  better  drug  abuse  education  In 
the  schools. 

The  committee  also  devoted  time  to 
the  problems  of  violent  street  crime, 
youth  crime  and  Juvenile  Justice.  A  panel 
of  local  businessmen  discussed  street 
crime  from  the  victim's  point  of  view. 

The  committee's  first  hearing  of  1970 
took  place  in  February  here  in  Washing- 
ton, but  not  on  Capitol  Hill.  We  were 
concerned  with  street  crime  and  its  effect 
on  citizens,  and  we  Ijelleved  we  would 
get  a  more  accurate  picture  if  we  went 
out  into  the  commimlty.  We  held  2  days 
of  hearings  in  elementary  schools  in  the 
District  and  spent  2  days  in  the  suburbs ; 
one  in  Prince  Georges  County,  the  second 
In  Fairfax,  Va. 

We  heard  a  panel  of  small  business- 
men explain  how  crime  has  influenced 
their  businesses,  even  to  the  point  of 
forcing  them  out  of  business.  We  took 
testimony  on  the  rising  rate  of  crimes 
within  the  District  schools. 

Our  hearings  in  the  suburbs  gave  us 
an  opportunity  to  leam  a  great  deal 
about  the  so-called  spillover  of  crime 


from  the  District,  as  well  as  the  indige- 
nous crime  problems  of  these  communi- 
ties. 

As  a  result  of  Information  gathered  at 
the  Washington  hearing,  members  of  the 
committee  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
crime  insurance  for  businessmen  in  high 
crime  areas. 

"Youth  in  Trouble"  was  the  topic  of 
our  Baltimore,  Md.,  hearings,  held  in 
March  1970.  The  committee  took  wide- 
ranging  testimony  on  the  problems  of 
youth  crime,  drug  abuse,  and  corrections. 
We  also  listened  to  a  panel  of  young  peo- 
ple describe  their  views  on  the  causes  of 
crime  and  what  can  be  done  to  keep 
young  people  out  of  criminal  activities. 

Our  next  hearing,  held  in  New  York 
City  in  June,  was  a  major  effort  to  collect 
information  concerning  the  importation, 
distribution,  and  packaging  of  heroin. 
With  at  least  200,000  heroin  addicts  in 
the  United  States  today,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  heroin  addiction  is  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  crime,  particularly 
the  types  of  crime  that  citizens  fear 
most — burglary,  robbery,  mugging. 

The  committee  received  testimony  for 
5  days  from  acknowledged  experts  who 
told  of  the  difficulty  of  halting  heroin 
smuggling  and  the  frustration  of  court 
delay  in  prosecuting  those  indicted.  The 
committee  also  conducted  an  intensive 
investigation  into  the  materials  used  to 
dilute  and  package  heroin  for  street  sale. 
This  Is  an  area  that  was  virtually  ignored 
by  law  enforcement  officials.  Our  investi- 
gation and  subsequent  cutting  off  of 
much  of  these  supplies  caused  a  great 
shock  wave  in  the  heroin  community  in 
New  York.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
with  the  cpoperation  of  major  envelope 
manufacturers,  we  have  virtually  elimi- 
nated the  production  of  the  small  glas- 
sine  envelopes  usually  used  to  package 
heroin. 

One  afternoon  during  the  New  York 
hearings,  the  committee  took  an  impub- 
licized  visit  to  a  church  In  the  south 
Bronx,  where  we  met  with  members  of  a 
community  devastated  by  the  basement 
horrors  of  heroin  addiction.  The  area — 
stripped  of  everything  of  value  by  dope 
addicts — looked  like  the  bombed-out 
cities  of  Europe  after  World  War  H. 

In  July,  the  committee  convened  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  explore  the  subject 
of  youth  crime  and  street  gang  violence. 
Our  Investigation  revealed  that  there 
were  93  organized  gangs  operating  in 
Philadelphia,  with  approximately  5,300 
members  ranging  in  age  from  12  to  23. 
In  1969,  41  persons  lost  their  lives  in  gang 
incidents,  and  as  of  Jime  30,  1970, 17  per- 
sons had  been  slain  in  gang-related  ram- 
pages. 

A  long  tled-up  grant  from  LEAA  was 
given  to  Philadelphia  to  fight  gang  war- 
fare shortly  after  the  committee  hear- 
ings there,  and  the  committee's  work  was 
cited  at  the  time  of  the  announcement. 

The  committee's  final  hearing  of  the 
91st  Congress  was  held  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  October.  The  purpose  of  this 
hearing  was  to  inquire  into  the  possible 
need  for  new  legislation  to  control  the 
manufacture,  distribution,  and  sale  of 
the  items  used  to  dilute  and  package 
heroin,  usually  referred  to  as  heroin 
paraphernalia. 


Heroin  paraphernalia  Is  essential  to 
the  pusher  to  cut  his  heroin  to  street  sale 
dosage  units,  and  the  committee  dis- 
covered that  many  pushers  were  getting 
their  supplies  of  capsules,  envelopes,  qui- 
nine, and  mannite  from  so-called  legiti- 
mate businessmen. 

As  a  result  of  this  hearing,  the  Parke, 
Davis  &  Co.  announced  that  it  was  dis- 
continuing production  of  the  gelatin 
capsules  most  often  used  to  package 
heroin.  Eli  Lily  &  Co.,  the  major  capsule 
producer,  announced  that  it  would  In- 
stitute stricter  controls  over  Its  ship- 
ments of  the  capsules. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  our  hear- 
ings, the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
instituted  proceedings  against  a  Penn- 
sylvania pharamacist  who  testified  at  our 
hearing  that  he  supplied  paraphernalia 
to  Baltimore  heroin  pushers. 

White  envelopes  and  capsules  may 
seem  like  minor  items  given  the  magni- 
tude of  the  heroin  problem,  we  have  re- 
ceived word  from  narcotics  agents  that 
the  disruption  caused  by  this  commit- 
tee's curtailment  of  these  supplies  has 
lead  to  the  identification  of  a  number 
of  heroin  distributors  whose  Identity  was 
previously  unknown  to  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mittee's first  20  months  is  embodied  in 
our  four  reports  to  the  Congress.  Rather 
than  issue  a  comprehensive  report  al- 
leging to  report  definitively  on  all  as- 
pects of  crime,  we  chose  instead  to  re- 
port only  on  those  subjects  which  we 
had  studied  in  such  depth  so  as  to  offer 
substantive  recommendations. 

These  reports,  "Marihuana,"  "Heroin 
and  Heroin  Paraphernalia,"  "Juvenile 
Justice  and  Corrections,"  and  "Amphet- 
amines." have  received  widespread  cir- 
culation among  Membei's  of  the  House 
and  the  genertu  public.  Well  over  20,000 
copies  of  the  marihuana  report  were 
distributed  by  Members  to  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  recommendations  in  the  latter 
three  reports  constitute,  we  believe,  a 
basis  for  Important  legislation.  The 
heroin  report,  for  example,  outlines  a 
wide-ranging  program  to  attack  heroin 
abuse  both  here  and  at  the  overseas 
source  of  the  heroin. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Report  calls  for 
passage  of  the  Juvenile  Research  and 
Training  Center  Act,  which  this  com- 
mittee drafted  with  the  cooperation  of  a 
distinguished  panel  of  juvenile  Justice 
experts,  headed  by  Judge  Orman  Ketch- 
am  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Juvenile 
Court. 

The  report  on  amphetamines  outlines 
the  horrible  extent  of  the  abuse  of  these 
legally  manufactured  drugs.  We  call  for 
an  amendment  to  the  present  drug  laws 
to  tighten  control  over  the  production 
of  these  deadly  drugs. 

While  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
is  not  a  legislative  committee,  of  course, 
one  of  the  advantages  we  have  over  Pres- 
idential Commissions,  for  example.  Is 
that  the  members  of  our  committee  are 
also  Members  of  the  House  and  can  in- 
troduce legislation  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations in  a  report.  I  think  this 
one  of  our  strong  points. 

When  our  investigations  have  uncov- 
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ered  information  that  was  clearly  within 
the  province  of  a  standing  committee, 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  contact  that 
committee  and  share  our  information 
with  them.  When  we  imcovered  certain 
alleged  violations  of  FHA  regulations 
during  the  course  of  our  investigation  in 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  we  gladly 
shared  this  information  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  which 
pursued  the  Investigation. 

During  oiu-  Investigation  of  ampheta- 
mine abuse,  we  discovered  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  smd  the  military  in 
particular,  was  a  large  buyer  of  these 
dangerous  drugs.  After  compiling  sta- 
tistics that  indicated  that  the  matter 
ought  to  be  more  closely  scrut'nized,  I 
appeared  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee To  Investigate  Alleged  Drug  Abuse  In 
the  Military  to  share  our  Information 
with  them. 

The  53  recommendations  set  forth  In 
the  committee's  final  reports  form  the 
basis  of  several  bills  which  members  of 
the  committee  plan  to  submit  to  the  92d 
Congress.  These  bills  can  provide  the 
basis  of  a  broad  range  of  remedial  legis- 
lation in  the  fields  of  narcotics  traffic, 
dangerous  drug  distribution,  Juvenile 
justice,  and  corrections. 

In  our  studies  of  the  multiple  aspects 
of  the  dangerous  drug  problem,  our  com- 
mittee has  preliminarily  concluded  that 
we  presently  have  sufficient  synthetic 
substitutes  for  opium  derivative  drugs. 
Unfortunately,  neither  our  governmental 
agencies  nor  our  scientific  commimlty 
has  discovered  a  nonaddictive  substitute 
for  opium. 

If  reconstituted,  we  would  continue 
our  study  into  this  area  and  make  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  the  possibility 
of  the  development  of  such  drugs  which 
could  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  Imported 
crude  opium  from  countries  like  Tiu-key 
and  Iran.  We  would  also  complete  an 
Investigation  into  the  nature  and  extent 
of  research  presently  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  area  of  drug 
addiction.  We  have  also  investigated  the 
question  of  the  use  of  methadone  msiin- 
tenance  and  the  decrease  In  crime  of 
those  addicts  under  such  treatment.  We 
would  like  to  complete  this  Investigation. 
Our  investigation  in  the  drug  area  has 
Inevitably  led  us  into  the  complex  prob- 
lem of  organized  crime  and  its  control  of 
the  illicit  importation  of  heroin. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  we 
have  touched  upon  the  problems  of  or- 
ganized crime's  incursion  into  the  legiti- 
mate business  commimlty.  We  would  like 
to  pursue  this  line  of  inquiry  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  House  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  study. 

Our  Investigation  of  the  heroin  crisis 
In  America  has  revealed  the  relationship 
between  drug  related  crimes  and  court 
delay.  Court  delay  and  the  proliferation 
of  criminal  litigation  are  aspects  of  our 
crime  problem  which  need  Immediate 
and  thorough  scrutiny.  The  heroin  in- 
vestigation has  further  revealed  the  de- 
teriorating state  of  Federal  and  local 
correctional  institutions  and  their  tend- 
ency to  harden  criminals  rather  than 
rehabilitate  them. 


As  I  said  at  the  o(>enlng  of  my  state- 
ment, the  Crime  Committee,  if  reconsti- 
tuted, can  serve  the  House  in  these  and 
related  areas  and  can  provide  a  pool  of 
Information  which  has  been  smd  can 
continue  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
legislative  committees  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers. I  sincerely  hope  that  we  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  continue  the  enor- 
mous task  which  we  assumed  during  the 
91st  Congress. 

I  want  especially  to  thank  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  cosponsored 
the  resolutions  setting  up  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  and  who  have  supported 
our  committee  in  its  inception  and  in  its 
labors. 

We  shall  seek  to  vindicate  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  in  whatever  we  may 
do  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  alert  and  most 
conscientious  of  the  members  of  our 
committee  in  the  91st  Congress  until  his 
retirement  from  the  committee  upon  his 
being  named  U.S.  district  Judge  In 
Nebraska  was  Hon.  Robert  V.  Denny— 
now  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  district 
judge. 

I  Include  a  telegram  to  me  from  Mr. 
Denny  supporting  the  reconstitution  of 
the  committee: 

Fairbitst,  Nkbr., 

MarchS.liTi- 
Hon.  Claudk  Pepper. 
Cannon  House  Office  Bvilding, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Chairman  Clause:  I  am  out  of  Con- 
gress waiting  confirmation  as  a  Federal 
District  Judge,  but  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  resolution  for  funding  the 
works  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  will  be  up  next  week,  and  this  is  to 
advise  you  I  wish  I  could  be  there  to  testify, 
and  if  I  was  I  would  urge  the  conunlttee  to 
authorize  the  requested  appropriation,  as  I 
think  the  one  landmark  thing  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  done  to  ex- 
cite the  general  public  about  the  danger 
about  the  use  of  drugs  In  this  coimtry,  and 
each  political  sub-dlvlslon  is  now  doing 
something  about  It.  Best  regards  to  you  and 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  give  a  summary  of  the  53  recom- 
mendations which  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  made  to  the  91st 
Congress : 

Rscommi:ndations  Sttmmart 
a.  keroin  and  heroin  paraphernalia 

The  Heroin  and  Heroin  Paraphernalia  Re- 
port consists  of  seven  sections,  the  final  sec- 
tion contains  the  Committee's  21  Recom- 
mendations. The  first  six  sections  are  In  nar- 
rative form  and  detail  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  addiction  crisis  In  the 
United  States.  Sections  3  and  4.  Smuggling 
and  Distribution,  survey  the  multiple  prob- 
lems which  law  enforcement  faces  In  combat- 
ing heroin  trafficking,  both  Inside  and  outside 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  5  Is  devoted  exclusively  to  heroin 
paraphernalia,  and  this  section  draws  heav- 
ily from  our  New  York  and  Washington 
heroin  hearings.  The  story  of  the  1%"  x 
114"  glasslne  envelope  and  the  No.  5  empty 
gelatin  capsule  is  portrayed  In  rather  de- 
scriptive terms  and  emphasis  is  placed  up)on 
the  testimony  of  several  of  our  Impressive 
and/or  controversial  witnesses. 

Section  6.  entitled  Narcotics  Research,  re- 
views several  of  the  findings  which  have 
been  submitted  to  our  Committee  and  staff 
ooocernlng  the  develc^ment  of  methadone 


maintenance  programs  In  New  York  City, 
Washlngrton,  Boston  and  Miami,  and  also  the 
narcotics  research  programs  undertaken  by 
NIMH,  the  university  oommunltles  and  cer- 
tain Independent  studies  by  private  in- 
dustry. 

Significant  emphasis  Is  plaoed  upon  the 
federal  role  in  narcotics  addiction  research. 
The  Rep>ort  notes  that  In  the  two-year  pe- 
riod, 1960  to  1971,  whUe  law  enforcement 
expenditures  are  expected  to  soar  by  130%, 
spending  for  narcotics  research  will  rise  only 
35%. 

A  sub-section  within  the  Research  section 
is  devoted  to  the  development  of  synthetic 
analgesics  or  mAnufactured  opium  substi- 
tutions. The  section  on  synthetic  substitutee 
reviews  the  testimony  of  witnesses  at  our 
New  York  hearings  and  also  the  Information 
and  documents  supplied  to  the  staff  by  sci- 
entists, clinicians  and  physicians  who  have 
worked  toward  the  development  of  synthetic 
substitutes.  This  section  should  be  used  to 
buttress  Recommendation  2,  wherein  the 
Committee  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  out- 
law the  Importation  of  crude  opium  Into 
the  United  States.  The  Rei>ort  states  that 
although  the  a'urch  for  synthetic  analgesics 
has  been  successful  In  that  pain  killing 
drugs,  as  effective  as  opium  base  drugs,  have 
been  compounded  and  marketed.  It  calls  for 
continued  research  toward  the  development 
of  high  potency  synthetic  substitutee  which 
do  not  produce  dependency  and  addiction. 
This  section  may  also  be  used  to  support 
Recommendation  1,  wherein  the  Committee 
advocates  the  total  eradication  of  cultivated 
opium. 

The  final  sub-section  of  the  section  on 
Research  detaUs  the  need  for  continued  ad- 
diction research  and  sets  the  stage  for  our 
future  hearing  wherein  we  will  explore, 
among  other  things,  methadone  maintenance 
programs,  non-addlctlve  synthetic  substi- 
tutes, and  narcotic  antagonists  or  blockage 
drugs  such  as  naloxone  and  cyslaaoclne. 
Becommendations 

Recommendations  1  through  10  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  International  as- 
pects of  the  heroin  problem.  The  thrust  of 
the  Reconamendetlons  are  geared  to  a  multi- 
lateral rather  than  a  bilateral  approach  to 
solving  our  problems  of  the  illicit  Importa- 
tion of  opiates.  The  first  recommendation 
calls  for  the  total  eradication  of  opium  cul- 
tivation throughout  the  world.  (There  are 
12  oplum-produdng  coimtrles  In  the  world 
today.)  Additionally,  our  Committee  calls  for 
the  outlawing  of  all  legal  Importation  of 
crude  opium  and  morphine.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  terms  "opium"  and  "mor- 
phine" are  often  used  interchangeably.  How- 
ever, morphine  is  a  refined  or  processed 
opium  which  is  derived  from  crude  opium. 
We  import  annually  approximately  126,000 
kilos  of  crude  opium.  We  also  Import  sig- 
nificantly smaller  amounts  of  morphine. 
Recommendations  1  and  2  are  supported  by 
our  conclusion  (which  is  In  turn  supported 
by  weighty  scientific  opinion)  that  we  now 
have  synthetic  subetltutee  which  will  not 
only  kUl  pain,  but  provide  a  euphoria-type 
effect  for  physicians  treating  patients  with 
terminal  diseases,  like  cancer. 

Our  Committee  calls  upon  responsible  med- 
ical and  scientific  leaders  to  join  us  In  our 
fight  for  the  acceptance  of  synthetic  pain 
killers  In  lieu  of  opium  derivative  drugs. 

In  Recommendation  3,  we  offer  a  proposed 
short-term  solution  to  the  opium  cultiva- 
tion problem  in  that  we  encourage  opium 
crop  substitution  and  diversification  pro- 
grams In  underdeveloped  countries.  We  do 
no*  concede  that  our  first  Recommendation 
Is  Impossible  of  obtalnment,  but  rather  we 
argue  that  while  we  are  working  toward  total 
eradication.  Interim  measures  are  undoubt- 
edly necessary. 
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In  Recommendation  4,  we  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  1961  Single  Convention  which 
would  enable  our  international  organizations 
to  use  enforcement  machinery  In  order  to 
Implement  the  licensing  provisions  of  the 
Single  Convention  and  also  aid  Intematlon 
organizations  In  working  toward  the  goal  of 
total  eradication  of  opium  cultivation.  We 
also  propose  that  a  comprehensive  multi- 
lateral plan  to  attack  worldwide  drug  addic- 
tion be  submitted  by  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations.  We  encourage  the  use  of 
embargo  provisions  through  a  multilateral 
rather  than  a  bilateral  method.  Additionally, 
we  recognize  that  there  Is  a  need  to  imprees 
upon  the  world  community  the  fact  that  ad- 
diction Is  an  international  as  well  as  a  na- 
tional problem. 

In  commenting  upon  opium  crop  sub- 
stitution, we  also  recognize  that  certain 
responsible  people  have  proposed  preemptive 
purchasing  as  a  method  of  stopping  illicit 
seepage  from  Turkey,  and  other  opium  pro- 
ducing countries.  The  Report  concludes  that 
as  a  result  of  conferences  with  leading  and 
knowledgeable  officials.  It  is  the  considered 
Judgment  of  the  Committee  that  preemptive 
purchasing  would  stimulate  rather  than 
stifle  the  production  of  the  opium  poppy. 

In  Recommendations  6,  6,  7,  8  and  9,  we 
concentrated  upon  the  existing  international 
organizations  which  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  controlling  the  licit  and 
Ulclt  flow  of  opium.  We  recommend  that  the 
Commission  on  Narcotics  Drugs,  the  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Board,  and  the 
Division  of  Narcotics  Drugs  be  expanded  and 
strengthened  In  personnel  and  In  respon- 
sibilities. We  also  recommend  that  active 
international  organizations  like  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
turskl  Organization,  the  International  Labor 
Organization  and  NATO  be  employed  to 
effect  our  short  and  long  range  objectives 
of  controlling  illicit  narcotics  flow  and  even- 
tually eradicating  total  opium  cultivation. 

In  Recommendation  10  we  suggest  that 
serious  consideration  shoxild  be  given  to  the 
research  and  development  of  certain  tech- 
nical approaches,  including  a  satellite  sur- 
veillance system,  an  international  computer 
bank,  remote  sensor  devices  and  the  develop- 
ment of  chemical  trace  elenxents  which  ooiild 
be  applied  to  soil  in  order  to  make  the  prod- 
ucts grown  from  that  soil  susceptible  to 
detection  by  sensor  devices. 

Recommendations  11,  12  and  13  suggest 
now  approaches  for  the  Issuance  of  visas  to 
foreign  travelers,  for  reinstating  the  practice 
of  keeping  lists  of  passengers  by  flight  or 
ship,  and  for  increased  border  searches  and 
the  elimination  of  pre-fllght  clearances,  In 
certain  limited  cases. 

Recommendation  14  ties  in  closely  with 
Recommendation  2  since  our  Committee's 
conclusion  set  forth  in  Recommendation  2  is 
that  we  now  have  effective  synthetic  sub- 
stitutes for  opium,  but  that  we  must  work 
toward  developing  non-addictive  synthetic 
analgesics.  Additionally,  the  Recommenda- 
tion calls  for  Increased  research  in  order  to 
develop  effective  narcotic  antagonists  and 
blockage  drugs. 

In  Recommendation  16  we  call  for  an 
Improvement  In  our  efforts  and  legal  ma- 
chinery In  order  to  adequately  cope  with  the 
problem  of  court  congestion  (much  of  which 
is  directly  associated  wlUi  heroin  and  heroin 
related  cases.) 

Omi  Committee  requests  a  re-evaluatlon 
of  the  present  exclusionary  policy,  wherein 
probative  and  relevant  evidence  is  excluded 
because  of  mistake,  Inadvertence,  or  iinlaw- 
ful  activity  on  the  p«ut  of  a  police  officer. 

We  emphasize  the  fact  that  inequities  are 
sometimes  effected  because  of  the  exclusion 
of  otherwise  probative  and  relevant  evi- 
dence. Our  Committee  calls  for  an  explora- 
tion of  possible  avenues  of  relief,  short  of 
total  evidentiary  exclusion,  for  iinlawful 
searches  and  seizures. 


In  Recommendation  16  the  Committee 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  expanded 
treatment  facilities  in  federal  and  state  pri- 
sons and  detention  centers. 

Recommendation  17  is  In  three  parts.  The 
first  part  of  the  Recommendation  calls  for 
an  Increase  in  penalties  for  bail  Jumping  in 
narcotics  cases  so  that  the  court  could  sen- 
tence a  defendant  convicted  of  ball  Jumping 
up  to  the  maximum  allowable  prison  term  or 
fine  which  that  defendant  could  have  re- 
ceived had  he  been  convicted  on  the  under- 
lying narcotics  or  narcotics  conspiracy 
charges.  This  Recommendation  is  supported 
by  substantial  testimony  taken  at  our  New 
York  hearings,  as  well  as  a  thorough  study 
of  ball  Jumping  in  narcotics  cases  in  the 
federal  districts  in  the  country;  namely,  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

The  second  part  of  Reconmiendatlon  17 
concerns  a  request  that  the  Congress  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  amending  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  in  order  to  allow  a  court  to 
exercise  its  discretion,  in  certain  limited 
narcotics  casea  (prior  to  trial  or  after  con- 
viction, pending  appeal)  where  the  court 
finds  that  the  narcotics  trafficker  poses  a 
danger  to  the  community  at  large  or  to  any 
specific  person  in  the  community.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  Recommendation  asks  the 
Congress  to  give  serious  consideration  to  a 
simplified  preventive-detention  statute  in 
certain  classes  of  narcotics  trafficking  cases. 
It  also  recommends  that  8p)eedy  trials  should 
always  be  available  to  defendants  in  nar- 
cotics cases  and  that  such  speedy  trials  are 
of  benefit  not  only  to  the  defendant,  but  to 
the  prosecution  as  well. 

The  final  part  of  Recommendation  17  con- 
cerns the  question  of  trial  in  absentia.  The 
Recommendation  requests  that  the  Congress 
give  serious  consideration  to  legislation 
which  would  empower  a  court  to  proceed 
with  a  trial  in  absentia  of  a  defendant  in  a 
narcotics  trafficking  or  conspiracy  case,  where 
the  defendant,  after  being  advised  by  the 
court  of  his  responsibility  to  reappear  for 
trial,  upon  resp>onslble  notice,  voluntarily 
flees  the  Jurisdiction.  The  Committee  sug- 
gestion is  buttressed  by  two  recent  cases 
wherein  the  Second  Circuit  and  the  Supreme 
Court  used  a  theory  of  waiver  to  Justify  the 
exclusion  of  the  defendant  from  the  court- 
room and  the  continuation  of  his  trial  in 
his  absence. 

In  Recommendation  18,  the  Committee 
suggests  that  the  provisions  of  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  be  fully 
Implemented.  The  Committee  also  recom- 
mends that  states  follow  the  example  of 
New  York  and  California  which  are  the  only 
two  states  to  sponsor  and  support  major 
comprehensive  programs  for  civil  commit- 
ment and  addict  rehabilitation. 

In  Recommendation  19,  the  Committee 
requests  that  the  Congress  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  drug  education  programs  be- 
fore they  further  fiuid  any  additional  edu- 
cational programs. 

Recommendation  20  embodies  the  CcHn- 
mlt tee's  findings  as  a  result  of  Its  hearings 
in  New  York  and  Washington  concerning 
the  sale,  distribution  and  transfer  of  nar- 
cotics paraphernalia.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends that  our  proposed  District  Parapher- 
nalia statute  be  used  as  a  model  statute  by 
states  and  encourages  the  adoption  of  simi- 
lar regvilatory  schemes.  Also,  the  Recom- 
mendation concludes  that  since  private  In- 
diistry  has  failed  to  exercise  self-restraint  In 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  nar- 
cotics paraphernalia.  Congress  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  several  proposed 
federal  regxilatory  schemes  Including  regis- 
tration, Ucenslng  and  prescription  schedul- 
ing. 

Tht  Committee's  flnni  Recommendation 
(21)  concerns  the  prospects  of  expanding 
the  methadone  maintenance  programs, 
wherein  such  programs  would  be  mad«  avail- 
able for  all  those  heroin  addicts  who  can 


profit  from  such  treatment.  The  Recom- 
mendation does  not  preclude  other  tjrpes  of 
treatment  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  subotitultion  for  total  narcotic 
abstinence,  where  such  abstinence  is  pos- 
sible. The  Recommendation  endorses  pro- 
grams such  as  Synanon,  Daytop  Village,  En- 
coimter  and  Phoenix  House  where  the  treat- 
ment modality  is  abstinence  rather  than 
the  distribution  of  narcotics  like  metha- 
done. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Congress, 
or  any  federal  agencies,  has  embraced  and 
encouraged  methadone  maintenance  as  an 
acceptable  treatment  approach. 

B.    JDVENILE    JUSTICE   AND    CORRECTIONS 

As  a  result  of  several  hearings  in  the 
area  of  Juvenile  crime  and  delinquency,  the 
Committee  has  found,  based  upon  abundant 
evidence,  that  Juvenile  crime  has  been  In- 
creasing at  a  far  greater  rate  than  our  coun- 
try's Juvenile  papulation.  Juveniles  between 
the  ages  of  15  to  17  years  old  make  up  the 
single  largest  age  group  of  arrests  in  the 
United  States. 

Several  experts  on  Juvenile  delinquency 
who  testified  at  our  hearings  repeatedly 
stated  that  there  is  a  substantial  relation- 
ship between  Juvenile  crime  and  the  en- 
vironment or  living  conditions  of  young 
people.  Slum  and  ghetto  dwellings  without 
basic  accoutrements  of  light,  heat  or  hot 
water  often  drive  young  people  into  the 
streets.  Once  young  people  are  in  the  streets, 
there  is  an  immediate  potential  for  deviant 
activity.  The  Committee  recommends  an 
increase  in  federal  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  low  Income  housing. 

The  Committee  also  recognizes  that  the 
lack  of  medical  facilities  in  many  disadvan- 
taged or  low  income  areas  is  an  increasing 
source  of  bitterness  and  frustration.  The 
Committee  urges  that  medical  schools  make 
available  health  facilities  to  people  with 
limited  financial  resources.  Those  medical 
schools  receiving  federal  funds  should  be 
required  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  re- 
sources to  community  medical  and  mentrl 
health  needs.  The  educational  systems  in  this 
country  share  deeply  in  the  blame  for  many 
of  the  problems  we  have  encountered  with 
our  young  people.  Educational  methods  have 
been  rigidly  stultified  and  cannot  cope  with 
problem  children,  slow  learners  and  the  cul- 
turally deprived  child.  New  methods  must  be 
formulated  so  that  educators  can  adapt  to 
the  type  of  students  confronting  them.  This 
Nation  cannot  Justify,  nor  can  it  afford  to 
have  high  school  graduates  who  are  func- 
tional illiterates. 

Many  students  would  be  more  willing  to 
attend  school,  and  could  Indeed  profit  more 
from  the  availability  of  vocational  education 
than  from  traditional  academic  curricula. 
These  youth  have  no  desire  for  higher  edu- 
cation. They  want  to  learn  a  trade.  Many 
dropouts  have  Indicated  that  had  vocational 
education  been  available,  they  would  have 
readily  finished  school.  Adjudged  delinquents 
have  also  indicated  that  lack  of  vocational 
training  cooled  their  enthusiasm  for  school. 
There  Is  legislation  in  effect  providing  fund- 
ing for  vocational  programs  in  schools.  This 
should  be  expanded  and  Implemented  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  Committee  fo\md  that  statistically 
there  is  a  great  relationship  between  dropping 
out  of  school  and  juvenile  crime.  Dropping 
out  Is  a  severe  problem  that  could  be  cor- 
rected by  a  revamping  of  educational  meth- 
odology and  Increasing  vocational  courses. 
However,  there  will  always  be  dropouts.  Pro- 
grams must  be  made  available  for  retraining 
and  reeducating  dropouts  so  that  they  may 
play  a  useful  role  in  society. 

Several  Jurisdictions  have  experimented 
with  "on  the  street"  techniques  in  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  Juvenile  crime.  One  of  the 
most  successful  programs  in  the  country  is 
Courtesy  Patrol  of  Washington,  D.C.  This 
group  utilizes  the  young  people  In  the  neigh- 
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borbood  In  a  variety  of  capacities.  The  mem- 
bers, all  wearing  bright  orange  team  Jackets, 
patrol  the  neighborhood  after  dark.  They  will 
escort  women  alone  on  the  street,  watch  for 
flres  and  disturbances,  and  report  anything  of 
an  unusual  or  criminal  nature  they  observe 
on  the  street.  Not  only  does  the  program  give 
the  youth  involved  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
accomplishment,  but  crime  can  be  signifi- 
cantly affected  and  reduced  by  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  police  officer,  of  course,  is  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  The 
youthful  offenders'  first  contact  with  the  law 
will  come  through  our  policemen.  The  Com- 
mittee urges  all  police  departments  to  make 
sure  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
training  is  given  to  police  officers  in  the  area 
of  handling  Juveniles.  Youthful  offenders,  it 
must  be  clear,  are  not  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  adult  arrestees.  In  addition, 
each  department  should  have  a  Juvenile  divi- 
sion in  it  with  officers  extensively  trained  in 
juvenile  justice  procedures. 

There  will  be  Instances  where  young  people 
will  have  to  be  arrested.  It  may  still  be  pos- 
sible for  the  young  person  to  avoid  the  ig- 
nominy of  Incarceration,  at  least  at  the  early 
stages  of  the  adjudicatory  process,  if  the  sit- 
uation is  handled  correctly. 

Several  jurisdictions  have  made  use  of  "in- 
take consultants."  These  people  review  each 
case  before  it  gets  to  trial.  They  may  feel  it 
more  beneficial  to  refer  a  young  person  to  a 
social  service  agency,  school  counselor,  or 
family  counselling  agency.  In  some  circum- 
stances, the  intake  consultant  may  order  the 
youth  to  provide  restitution  for  any  damage 
done.  Sometimes  a  talk  with  the  youth  and 
his  family  is  enough.  In  any  event  the  use  of 
the  Intake  consultant  technique  may  enable 
the  young  person  to  avoid  the  always  trau- 
matic, often  futile,  adjudicatory  process. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  Incarcerate  a  young 
person,  either  before  or  after  trial,  there  are 
certain  guidelines  that  should  be  followed. 
Juveniles  should  never  be  mixed  with  adults. 
At  best,  the  two  groups  should  be  in  separate 
institutions.  At  the  very  least,  they  should  be 
kept  in  completely  separate  sections  of  the 
same  facility.  The  adult  felon  has  much  to 
teach  and  too  often  the  young  offender  be- 
comes an  avid  student. 

The  Kent,  Gault  and  Winship  cases  have 
brought  significant  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  Juvenile  courts.  As  a 
result  of  these  cases,  it  is  now  definitively 
stated  that  young  people  being  tried  in 
Juvenile  delinquency  cases  are  entitled  to 
notice  of  charges  against  them,  the  right  to 
confront  and  cross  examine  their  accusers, 
the  privilege  against  self  incrimination,  the 
right  to  a  transcript  of  proceedings,  and  the 
right  to  appeal.  In  addition,  in  cases  against 
juveniles  wherein  they  conceivably  could  be 
deprived  of  their  liberty,  the  burden  of  proof 
is  now  to  be  determined  to  be  "guilt  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt." 

Local  courts  are  slowly  reacting  and  ad- 
Justing  their  procedures.  The  Committee 
urges  all  Jurisdictions  to  conform  to  the 
Supreme  Court  mandate  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Committee  also  suggests  that  there 
should  be  a  reconsideration  of  the  sentencing 
system  in  the  Juvenile  courts. 

The  Juvenile  court  Is  often  scorned  as  an 
inferior  court.  However,  the  Job  of  the  Juve- 
nile court  judge  Is  probably  the  most  Impor- 
tant on  the  bench.  The  status  of  juvenile 
court  must  be  upgraded  at  very  least  to  the 
level  of  the  highest  trial  court  in  the  Juris- 
diction. The  best  possible  people  should  be 
implored  to  become  Judges  on  these  courts. 

However,  there  are  other  personnel  whose 
work  is  of  great  Impact  In  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice system.  Many  attorneys,  both  prosecu- 
tion and  defense,  appear  frequently  in  ju- 
venile court  but  have  little  conception  of 
the    philosophy    underlying    It.    Advanced 


training  courses  should  be  made  available 
to  legal  personnel  making  frequent  i^pear- 
ances  before  the  Juvenile  courts. 

Probation  ofllc«v,  too,  are  exceedingly  sig- 
nificant in  the  rehabilitation  of  youthful 
offenders.  Yet  too  often  these  men  are  111 
trained  (or  not  trained  at  all)  and  im- 
mensely overworked.  Continuing  training 
should  be  available  for  all  probation  workers 
and  they  must  be  urged  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  Caselocids  must  be  reduced  until  they  are 
near  the  36  cases  per  worker  recommended 
by  the  President's  Crime  CommlsBon.  Ade- 
quate salaries  must  be  paid  to  keep  the  most 
qualified,  highly  trained  workMs  in  the 
field. 

The  youth  corrections  system  in  the  United 
States  is,  on  the  whole,  a  travesty.  We  have 
hundred  year  old  correctional  institutions, 
fiogging  and  corporal  punishment,  and  lack 
of  proper  rehabilitation  facilities. 

This  Committee  visited  several  juvenile 
Institutions,  and  part  of  our  Report  concerns 
the  Committee's  findings  relative  to  these 
facilities. 

There  must  be  an  immediate  massive  effort 
to  renovate,  both  physically  and  procedur- 
ally, our  Juvenile  incarceration  facilities. 
Money  and  effort  must  be  expended  to  bring 
these  institutions  into  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

"The  Committee  was  most  impressed,  how- 
ever, with  one  facility  located  in  Red  Wing, 
Minnesota.  The  advanced  technique  used 
with  the  young  people  there,  known  as 
"guided  group  interaction"  has  proven  emi- 
nently successful. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  response  in 
the  Juvenile  justice  area  has  been  dismal. 
Over  fifteen  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch 
have  some  responsibility  in  the  juvenile  Jus- 
tice area,  and  none  are  doing  an  adequate 
Job. 

We  once  again  must  reiterate  our  support 
of  this  Committee's  bill,  in  the  Juvenile 
Research  and  Training  Center  Act  of  1970. 
The  Act,  In  essence,  would  create  a  new 
agency  whose  sole  interest  Is  In  the  field 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  would  coordi- 
nate the  Federal  response  in  the  area  while 
having  central  authority  over  all  rese€ut:h  in 
the  area,  the  training  of  professionals  in 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system  and  the  funding 
of  all  programs  dealing  with  the  Juvenile 
Justice  system  in  the  United  States.  The 
bill  will  be  reintroduced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  92nd  Congress. 

C.    AUPHETAStlNES 

No  problem  confronting  our  Nation  today 
is  more  serious  or  critical  than  the  matter 
of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drug  abuse.  Of 
all  the  dangerous  drugs  available  for  abuse, 
amphetamine-type  drugs,  whose  street  name 
Is  "speed",  cause  the  most  bizarre  and  some- 
times violent  behaviour. 

Our  laws  are  not  eulequate  to  cope  with  the 
"speed"  problem.  The  Committee  believes 
that  there  are  five  major  areas  that  account 
for  the  prevalence  and  growth  of  "speed". 

First,  the  annual  overproduction  of  8  bil- 
lion "speed"  pills  by  legitimate  manufac- 
turers provides  enough  for  40  doses  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  In  the  United  States, 
while  the  estimated  legitimate  medical  need 
runs  in  the  thousands.  Over  50%  of  these 
drugs  are  diverted  into  illicit  channels. 

Second,  controls  over  the  export  of  danger- 
ous drugs  are  Inadequate.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  60%  of  the  amphetamines  and  metham- 
phetamines  exported  to  Mexico  are  smuggled 
back  into  the  United  States  black  market. 

Third,  there  Is  little  federal  or  state  con- 
trol over  the  purchase  of  the  Immediate  pre- 
cursors or  chemical  Ingredients  needed  to 
manufacture  amphetamlne-type  drugs.  It  is 
all  too  easy  for  clandestine  laboratories  to 
purchase  the  necessary  raw  materials  to  make 
"speed." 

Fourth,  amphet&inlne-ty];>e  drugs  find  their 


way  into  the  Illicit  drug  market  through  over- 
prescription;  especially  by  diet  doctors. 

Fifth,  "speed"  drugs  can  be  purchased 
through  mail  order  houses  by  almost  anyone 
with  a  little  Ingenuity. 

During  1969  and  1970,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  held  bearings  documenting 
the  abuse  of  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
lant amphetamine -type  drugs.  Two  hearings 
in  particular  focused  solely  on  "speed" — San 
Francisco,  California,  October,  1969,  and 
Washington,  DC.  November,  1969 — produc- 
ing the  largest  body  of  evidence  In  the  United 
States  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  ampheta- 
mine abuse. 

The  Committee's  investigations  have  re- 
vealed that  the  most  dire  predictions  con- 
cerning the  abuse  of  amphetamines  appear  to 
be  coming  true.  The  problem  has  reached 
down  into  the  elementary  schools  desUoylng 
the  futures  of  helpless  children.  In  the  pat- 
terns of  multi-drug  abuse  that  are  develop- 
ing "speed"  is  an  important  feature,  as  abus- 
ers switch  from  psychedelics  to  ampheta- 
mines to  barbiturates  to  heroin  and  back 
again.  As  long  as  amphetamine-typ>e  drugs 
remain  readily  available,  comparatively  inex- 
pensive, painless  to  Ingest  orally  and  easily 
injectable,  they  will  continue  to  present  a 
temptation  and  danger  to  the  abuser  and  a 
menace  to  society. 

The  non-controversial  legitimate  medical 
uses  for  amphetamines  are  very  limited.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  said  that  for  every  treat- 
ment requiring  amphetamine  drugs  tiiere 
is  an  adequate,  less  toxic  drug  that  could  be 
substituted.  Some  medical  authoriUes  have 
gone  as  far  as  to  say  that  the  danger  and 
abuse  potential  of  amphetamine  drugs  so 
outweigh  their  therapeutic  value  that  their 
continued  production  is  no  longer  justified. 

Amphetamines  may  legiUmately  be  pre- 
scribed for  the  treatment  of  narcolepsy  (an 
uncontrollable  impulse  to  fall  asleep  hun- 
dreds of  times  dally) ,  the  treatment  of  hyper- 
kinetic children  (inexplicable  hyperactivity), 
and  the  first  few  weeks  of  diet  control.  The 
latter  use  is  open  to  a  great  deal  of  medical 
debate.  For  these  few  uses  the  need  has 
been  estimated  in  the  few  hundred  thou- 
sand. 

The  abuse  of  amplvetaminee  could  be 
broken  into  three  categories.  There  are  those 
people  who  take  large  doses  of  pills  to  re- 
main alert  or  supercharged  for  a  specific 
amount  of  time,  such  as  cramming  for  an 
examination  or  sports  events.  There  are  those 
who  have  been  prescribed  amphetamines  for 
such  things  as  weight  control,  but  who  con- 
tinue to  take  the  pills  in  increased  amoimts 
long  after  the  diet  effort  Is  over  In  order 
to  enjoy  the  pep-up  effect.  However,  the 
most  extreme  form  of  abuse  Is  that  which 
involves  the  injection  of  massive  doses  of 
amphetamines  to  achieve  a  euphoric  rush. 

The  last  form  of  abuse,  shooting  "speed", 
is  the  most  alarming.  The  "speed  freak"  be- 
comes both  physically  and  psychologically 
addicted.  Physical  addiction  means  that  an 
abuser  develops  a  tolerance  to  the  drug  and 
experiences  withdrawal  symptoms  when  the 
drug  is  discontinued.  A  "speed  freak"  is  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  panic  and  paranoias:  he  is  likely 
to  suff^  from  malnutrition;  he  is  susceptible 
to  nervous  breakdowns  and  many  infections. 
There  has  been  scHne  discussion  that  high 
dosage  amphetamine  abuse  can  result  In 
brain  cell  damage,  and  a  very  recent  dis- 
covery suggests  that  the  abuse  can  result  in 
a  progressive  disorder  of  the  arteries  (ne- 
crotizing angltls)  which  Is  fatal. 

The  amphetamine  psychosis  can  produce 
dangerous  virulent  reactions.  "Speed  freaks" 
have  been  known  to  commit  violent  acts 
while  suffering  from  acute  paranoia.  This 
presents  a  constant  danger  to  both  the  abuser 
and  society. 

Widespread  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
lant abuse  of  epidemic  proportions  is  rela- 
tively new  in  the  United  States.  Since  two 
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countries  haye  Uv«d  with  this  problem  longer 
than  we,  the  Committee  has  reviewed  the 
Swedish  ftcd  the  Japanese  experiences  In 
the  hope  that  we  might  better  understand 
our  own  problem  and  to  find  some  solutions. 

Japan  has  struggled  with  the  problem  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  During  the  War, 
soldiers  and  producUon  workers  had  used 
amphetamine-type  drugs  In  an  attempt  to 
Increase  their  efficiency.  At  the  end  of  the 
War,  the  drug  companies  decided  to  dispose 
of  their  surplus  stock  through  clever  adver- 
tising campaigns  to  a  frustrated  public,  sus- 
ceptible to  anything  that  would  boost  the 
morale.  The  effort  was  successful  and  snow- 
balled Into  an  amphetamine  abuse  epidemic 
by  1M8. 

The  Japanese  Government  first  attempted 
to  control  amphetamine  abuse  by  enacting 
the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Law  of  1948,  which 
designated  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
lants as  dangerous  drugs.  Next,  the  manufac- 
ture of  amphetamines  was  controlled.  At  first 
only  Injectable  amphetamines  were  permitted 
\uitU  It  became  evident  that  abusers  pre- 
ferred Injections  to  pills  and  powder,  at 
which  time  they  too  becanie  subject  to  manu- 
facturing controls. 

In  1961,  the  epidemic  was  still  raging.  The 
Japanese  Diet  then  passed  a  central  nervous 
system  stimulant  law  which  subjected  am- 
phetamines to  the  same  type  of  controls  exer- 
cised over  narcotics.  Following  this  legisla- 
tion, however,  the  Illicit  manufacture  of  am- 
phetamines burgeoned,  black  markets  de- 
veloped, and  the  abuse  continued.  In  re- 
sponse, In  1964,  the  government  Increased  the 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  of  the  con- 
trol law.  In  1956,  precursors  were  brought  un- 
der control  and  penalties  were  further  In- 
creased. 

Coincident  with  the  1966  amendments,  a 
national  campaign  against  central  nervous 
system  stimulants  was  launched  to  enforce 
the  laws,  educate  the  public  to  the  dangers 
of  amphetamine  abuse  and  to  provide  treat- 
ment for  abusers.  Hospital  faculties  were  pro- 
vided for  treatment. 

By  1968,  the  number  of  arrests  for  viola- 
tions of  the  drug  laws  had  decreased  from  a 
peak  of  65,664  In  1954  to  271.  From  start  to 
finish  the  Japanese  epidemic  lasted  about  10 
years  and  was  not  wiped  out  untu  the  drug, 
as  well  as  its  precursors,  was  strictly  con- 
trolled, violators  prosecuted,  treatment  pro- 
vided for  addicts,  and  the  public  educated  to 
the  dangers  of  the  drug. 

Sweden,  however,  has  not  had  the  same 
success  with  Its  efforts  to  control  its  amphet- 
amine abuse  epidemic.  When  it  became  evi- 
dent in  1948  that  amphetamine-type  drugs 
were  being  abused,  they  were  designated 
prescription  drugs  and  the  naedlcal  profession 
warned  Its  members  of  the  dangers.  In  1944, 
amphetamine  sales  were  restricted  In  the 
same  manner  as  were  narcotic  sales.  Though 
sales  decreased  for  a  few  years,  by  1969  they 
soared  to  a  record  of  33  million  doses.  As  each 
new  central  nervous  system  stimulant  drug 
was  Introduced  on  the  market  It  was  abused 
and  the  government  was  forced  to  subject  it 
to  the  same  controls  exercised  over  narcotics. 
Unfortunately,  Sweden  has  not  been  able  to 
control  the  precursors,  or  the  illegal  Impor- 
tation of  amphetamlne-type  preparations 
and  80  has  been  plagued  by  the  products  of 
clandestine  laboratories  and  the  black 
market. 

We  learn  from  the  Swedish  experience  that 
all  central  nervous  system  stlmultants  in- 
volve the  risk  of  abuse.  Amphetamine  abus- 
ers are  not  restricted  to  amphetamine 
drugs.  They  wUl  switch  readily  to  any  cen- 
tral nervous  system  stimulant.  We  also  learn 
that  without  some  form  of  International  co- 
operation, It  Is  difficult  for  a  country  to  out- 
law a  drug  without  encouraging  smuggling. 

In  the  Committee's  estimation,  the  largest 
Illicit  domestic  source  of  amphetamines  Is 
the  overproduction   by  tb«  so-called   legal 
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manufacturers.  As  mentioned  earlier,  over  8 
billion  pills  are  produced  each  year  of  which 
over  60%  are  diverted  Into  Illegal  channels. 
Amphetamines  appear  to  be  diverted  either 
through  mall  order  drug  houses  or  through 
the  export  of  amphetamines  and  their  sub- 
sequent Imports  to  the  United  States  black 
markets. 

The  Committee's  Investigations  prior  to 
the  San  Francisco  hearings  revealed  the  ease 
with  which  a  certtUn  BNDD  agent,  posing  as 
a  doctor,  had  purchased  vast  amounts  of 
amph«tamlne«  from  a  mall  order  drug  house, 
with  only  the  feeblest  of  attempts  to  verify 
his  credentials. 

The  Investigations  also  revealed  the  export 
of  quantities  of  amphetamine  drugs  to  a  so- 
caUed  pharmacy  In  Mexico  which.  In  fact, 
turned  out  to  be  the  11th  hole  of  the  Tijuana 
Oolf  Course. 

Clandestine  laboratories  are  also  a  source 
of  black  market  speed.  The  Committee  was 
told  of  the  ease  with  which  the  formulas  can 
be  learned,  the  precursors  purchased,  and  a 
lucrative  business  launched.  Without  control 
of  the  precursors  of  amphetamines,  the 
United  States  will  be  faoed  with  the  same 
problem  that  faced  Japan  when  It  tightened 
its  controls  of  the  legitimate  production  of 
amphetamines  without  controlling  the  raw 
materials. 

The  Committee  looked  Into  the  existing 
lelgslatlon  that  has  permitted  the  overpro- 
duction and  diversion  to  occur.  It  appears 
that  In  1965,  when  the  Drug  Abuse  Control 
Amendments  were  Introduced,  there  already 
existed  an  amphetamine  abuse  and  overpro- 
duction problem.  This  was  recognized  by 
the  Congress  at  that  time,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  Amendments  were  the  first  step  to 
attempt  to  control  the  problem,  and  that  if 
they  did  not  succeed,  more  stringent  con- 
trols would  have  to  be  Introduced.  The  Com- 
mittee does  not  believe  that  the  1970  Drug 
Abuse  BUl  has  provided  the  necessary  con- 
trols. 

The  Committee  also  considered  the  inter- 
national controls  that  have  been  proposed  In 
the  Draft  Psychotropic  Drug  Protocol,  which 
is  to  be  discussed  amd  ratified  by  the  Inter- 
national conununlty  at  a  conference  In 
Vienna  in  late  January  and  February  of 
1971.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  inter- 
national controls  governing  the  production 
or  trade  of  psychotropic  drugs.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  proposed  controls  of 
the  Protocol  should  be  adc^ted  and  that  the 
United  States  export  controls  should  be  im- 
plemented In  .such  a  way  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  intent  of  the  Protocol. 

During  the  course  of  the  Committee's  In- 
vestigations, it  was  discovered  that  the 
United  States  MUitary  U  one  of  the  largest 
purchasers  of  amphetamlne-type  drugs.  The 
Committee  questioned  the  Military's  pur- 
chasing practices.  Its  controls  over  these 
drugs.  Its  prescriptions  policies  and  its  large 
pill  per  person  ratio.  All  of  its  findings  were 
turned  over  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  Alleged  Drug  Abuse  in  the  MUitary.  The 
Crime  Committee  was  concerned  both  about 
the  possibUity  of  diversion  from  mUiUry 
stockpUes  and  about  the  creation  of  an  artifi- 
cial demand  by  the  maintenance  of  inordi- 
nately large  stockpUes. 

Recommendations 

As  a  result  of  its  Investigations  and  hecir- 
ings,  the  Committee  has  made  seven  recom- 
mendations: 

First,  Congress  should  Immediately  trans- 
fer all  "speed"  drugs  from  Schedule  III  to 
Schedule  n  by  an  amendment  to  the  "Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abtise  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970".  The  amendment  would 
have  the  effect  of: 

1.  Imposing  manufacturing  quotas  on  am- 
phetamines, methamphetamlnes,  methyl- 
phenldate  and  phenmetrazlne; 

2.  requiring  approved  order  forms  for  the 
transfer  of  all  "speed"  drugs; 


3.  requiring  the  maintenance  of  separate 
and  segregated  records; 

4.  providing  for  non-reflllable  prescrlp- 
tions; 

5.  imposing  stricter  Import  and  export  con- 
trols, and 

a.  reducing  the  availabUlty  of  ampheta- 
mine precursors. 

Not  only  would  these  changes  curb  the 
domestic  diversion  and  abuse  of  ampheta- 
mines, but  they  would  also  bring  the  United 
States  controls  In  line  with  those  proposed 
by  the  International  community  In  the  Draft 
Psychotropic  Drug  Protocol. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  press  for 
Immediate  adoption  of  the  proposed  draft 
protocol  on  psychotropic  substances,  for  the 
abuse  problem  cannot  be  solved  without  In- 
ternational cooperation. 

Third,  to  prevent  bribery  at  the  borders,  a 
system  of  monetary  rewards  for  seizures 
should  be  established. 

Fourth,  If  recommendation  number  one 
faUs  to  prevent  diversion  from  mall  order 
drug  houses,  then  Congress  should  seriously 
consider  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  danger- 
ous drugs  through  the  mall.  Though  the 
Committee  does  not  feel  that  it  has  received 
sufficient  testimony  to  caU  for  such  a  pro- 
hibition without  further  investigations,  it 
notes  with  Interest  that  the  Califarnla  State 
Legislature  has  recommended  Just  such  a  ban 
on  maU  order  sales  of  dangerous  drugs. 

Fifth,  should  recommendation  nimiber  one 
faU  to  prevent  diversion  of  export  shipments 
to  Mexico,  then  Congress  should  seriously 
consider  requiring  all  shipments  of  "speed"- 
type  drugs  In  bond. 

Sixth,  the  Committee  recommends  that  in- 
quiry be  made  as  to  what  additional  controU 
need  to  be  Imposed  on  barbiturates  to  pre- 
vent their  unconscionable  diversion  Into  U- 
legal  channels. 

Seventh,  manufacturers,  distributors  and 
dispeiuers  should  monitor  their  sales  more 
carefully.  No  amount  of  government  regula- 
tion can  be  as  effective  as  the  strict  self- 
regulation  by  the  Industry.  We  would  hope 
in  the  future  that  the  drug  Industry,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  will  do  a  better 
Job  In  seeing  that  their  dangerous  drugs  are 
used  legitimately. 

D.    UARIHX7ANA 

The  Committee's  R^xjrt  on  Marihuana 
attempted  to  collect  and  synthesize  the  mas- 
sive and  often  contradictory  evidence  and 
testimony  offered  on  the  dangers  and  na- 
ture of  marihuana  and  its  use.  On  the  basli 
of  evidence  presented  at  Committee  hearings 
and  staff  investigations,  the  Committee  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  regular  mari- 
huana users  In  the  United  States  today  may 
well  total  three  million  persons,  and  their 
annual  expenditure  for  this  Illegal  drug  Is 
estimated  at  (860  million. 

The  use  of  marihuana  Is  especially  preva- 
lent among  young  people,  and  there  are  in- 
dications that  in  certain  high  schools.  60 
percent  or  more  of  the  student  body  has 
had  some  experience  with  marihuana.  There 
is  also  growing  evidence  that  marihuana  ex- 
perimentation Is  making  inroads  in  the  Na- 
tion's elementary  schools. 

As  the  testimony  quoted  in  the  Report  In- 
dicates, there  Is  nowhere  near  imaniralty 
concerning  the  dangers  and  health  hazards 
of  marihuana  use.  Therefore,  the  Committee 
called  for  a  definitive  study  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Surgeon  General,  similar  to  the 
study  on  the  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking. 
The  Committee  suggested  that  such  a  study 
encompass  the  foUowlng  areas; 

1.  The  extent  of  the  tise  of  marihuana  In 
the  United  States,  Including  the  number  of 
users,  number  of  arrests,  number  of  convic- 
tions, amount  of  marihuana  seized,  type  of 
user,  nature  of  use; 

2.  An  evaluation  of  the  efficacy  ot  existing 
marihuana  laws; 
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3.  The  relatlonahlp  of  marihuana  use  to 
the  commission  of  crime; 

4.  The  relatlonahlp  between  the  use  of 
marihuana  and  the  use  of  other  drugs;  and, 

6.  The  physiological,  psychological  and  be- 
havioral effects  of  the  use  of  marihuana. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  noted  that 
the  penalties  for  marihuana  use  and  pos- 
session are  frequently  not  Imposed,  and  that 
Jail  sentences  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  This  situation,  the  Committee 
noted,  was  highly  undeelrable.  since  the 
criminal  statutes  must  be  uniformly  and 
fairly  enforced,  or  they  make  a  mockery  of 
the  effective  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice. The  selective  enforcement  of  the  crim- 
inal law,  the  Committee  believes,  leads  to 
disrespect  for  law  enforcement  In  general. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
May  of  1969,  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  first  considering  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  I  voiced  the  belief  that  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  committee  "would  be 
a  first  and  important  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  new  legislative  initiative  in  cop- 
ing with  the  appalling  Increase  in  the 
crime  rate  of  this  Nation." 

In  retrospect,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
reiterate  that  Judgment.  The  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  has 
proved  its  worth  coimtless  times  over. 

In  its  2  years  of  existence,  the  Crime 
Committee  held  more  than  a  dozen  hear- 
ings, in  more  than  a  dozen  cities,  cover- 
ing a  broad  range  of  subjects  related  to 
crime  and  society's  methods  of  dealing 
with  it. 

The  tangible  results  Included  a  num- 
ber of  specific  recommendations  for  new 
legislation,  and  four  outstanding  com- 
mittee reports. 

One  of  the  reports  on  marihuana,  so 
impressed  me  that  I  furnished  every  high 
school  In  Hawaii  with  a  copy.  The  de- 
mand for  it  has  since  far  exceeded  the 
supply. 

The  educational  value  of  these  reports 
has  been  inestimable.  Not  until  the  com- 
mittee directed  the  cold  spotlight  of  pub- 
lic inquiry  at  certain  practices  did  most 
Americans  realize  that  the  illegal  sale 
of  heroin  depended  in  large  part  on  the 
legal  sale  of  certain  drug  paraphernalia, 
like  glassine  envelopes  or  gelatin  cap- 
sules. 

The  committee's  report  on  ampheta- 
mines brought  out  the  incredible  fact 
that,  while  legitimate  medical  needs  for 
these  pills  total  several  hundred  thou- 
sand a  year,  actual  production — all 
strictly  legal— is  over  8  billion  pills  a 
year.  We  also  learned  that  most  amphet- 
amines which  are  exported  find  their 
way  back  to  the  United  States  through 
illicit  channels.  By  now  almost  every- 
one in  America  has  heard  that  one  legit- 
imate buyer  of  speed,  which  received 
about  15  million  tablets  over  several 
years,  turned  out  to  be  the  11th  hole  of 
a  golf  course  in  Tijuana.  Mexico. 

The  Crime  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion that  speed  production  be  controlled 
by  legislation  is  one  that  I  will  join  when 
it  is  Introduced. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  worth  of  the  select  com- 
mittee as  demonstrated  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 


I  look  forward  to  further  positive 
steps  toward  controlling  the  cancer  of 
crime  in  America. 

On  Law  Day.  May  1,  1869,  the  House 
overwhelmingly  approved  the  creation  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  prime.  The 
vote,  I  believe,  was  343  to  18.  I  urge  the 
House  today  to  reconstitute  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  by  passing  House 
Resolution  115  by  a  imanimous  vote. 
Let  us  keep  a  good  thing  going. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recent  statistics  indicates  that  this 
country's  urban  areas  have  more  than 
half  the  reported  crimes  in  the  Nation. 
As  a  Chicagoan  and  Representative  from 
the  Third  District  in  Illinois,  I  am 
seriously  concerned  about  the  extensive 
amount  of  crimes  committed  in  our  cities. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  lend  my  sup- 
port to  the  2-year  extension  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime. 

Crime  and  its  ramifications  do  not  lend 
themselves  easily  to  investigation.  There 
are  numerous  aspects  for  consideration — 
police  effectiveness,  drug  addiction,  orga- 
nized criminal  groups,  and  the  environ- 
ment of  the  inner  city.  These  difficulties, 
however,  are  no  excuse  for  our  failure  to 
grapple  with  the  issue  of  crime  and  its 
prevention. 

I  concur  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition's  statement  on 
national  priorities  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal difficulties  in  evaluating  present 
procedures  and  instituting  reforms  in  the 
area  of  crime  is  the  lack  of  research  and 
data  in  this  field.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  extension 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  by  some 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  invades  the 
Jurisdictions  of  standing  committees — 
particularly  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  legislative  problems  associated  with 
crime  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  committee  whose  prime 
responsibility  Is  to  investigate  and  report. 
Much  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to 
guarantee  against  the  intrusion  of  one 
committee  into  the  realm  of  another. 

Dining  the  91st  Congress,  the  Select 
Commission  on  Crime  uncovered  viola- 
tions under  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
House  committees,  namely  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  Special 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Alleged 
Drug  Abuse  in  the  Military.  Three  viola- 
tions were  subsequently  reported  to  the 
respective  committees.  This  record  of  co- 
operation and  jurisdictional  respect 
speaks  for  itself  and  further  justifies  my 
support  for  this  resoluticm. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  as 
crime  is  not  restricted  to  any  one  area, 
age  group.  Income  bracket  or  business,  so 
drug  abuse  has  permeated  and  endan- 
gers the  whole  fabric  of  our  society,  "nils 
has  been  vividly  portrayed  through  the 
hearings  and  reports  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime. 

The  cost  of  crime  to  society  has  been 
estimated  in  dollars,  but  what  of  the 
emotional  costs,  the  fear  and  suspicion 
that  haimt  so  many;  have  those  ever 
been  estimated?  Are  we  in  Congress  to 
sit  and  wait  for  others  to  propose  reme- 
dies or  are  we  to  face  our  responsibilities 


and  tackle  the  cankers  that  plague  so- 
ciety? Those  of  us  who  have  the  power 
to  affect  change  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, ignore  what  needs  to  be  done. 
Ilie  citizens  of  this  country  look  to  their 
Representatives  for  help  and  protection. 
We  will  have  failed  them  if  we  do  not 
provide  the  necessary  legislation.  How- 
ever, to  draft  enlightened  legislation,  the 
Congress  needs  facts,  statistics,  reports 
and  recommendations.  The  Crime  Com- 
mittee has  ably  provided  these  in  the  past 
and  I  believe  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  doing  so. 

As  dean  of  Boston  College  Law  School 
and  vice  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  Association,  I  was  painfully  aware 
of  the  complex  problems  encountered  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  Justice. 
But  neither  the  law  schools  nor  the  bar 
associations  are  equipped  to  examine  all 
aspects  of  crime.  While  they  examine  the 
legal  aspects  of  crime,  they  lack  the 
facilities  to  research  such  things  as  the 
sociological  and  psychological  causes  and 
effects  of  crime.  The  Congress  needs  a 
committee  that  can  draw  on  all  the  dis- 
ciplines, synthesize  the  Information,  sug- 
gest new  areas  of  research  and  make  rec- 
ommendations. This  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  has  done. 

Through  its  impressive  hearings 
around  the  country,  the  Crime  Commit- 
tee unfortunately  illustrated  that  no  area 
is  free  of  crime  and  the  tragedies  of  drug 
abuse.  The  hearings  have  shown  that, 
contrary  to  public  belief,  heroin  traffic  is 
not  limited  to  New  York  City,  cocaine  is 
not  limited  to  the  southeast  and  danger- 
ous drug  abuse  is  not  solely  the  problem 
of  the  West  Coast.  Yet  these  problems, 
though  nationwide,  have  to  be  solved  on 
the  local  and  State  level.  The  Crime 
Committee  has  sought  the  opinions  of 
those  intimately  involved  on  the  local 
level  to  learn  what  has  to  be  done  and 
in  what  way  the  Federal  Oovemment 
can  and  should  help. 

While  the  hearings  touched  on  many 
aspects  of  crime,  the  committee  reports 
focused  on  four  topics:  marihuana,  hero- 
in and  heroin  pwiraphernalia.  Juvenile 
justice  and  corrections  and  ampheta- 
mines. The  marihuana  report  was  one  of 
the  first  congressional  documents  that 
set  forth  expert  views  on  the  use  of  mari- 
huana. 

The  heroin  and  heroin  paraphernalia 
report  presents  a  most  comprehensive 
study  of  the  web  of  crime  that  surroimds 
the  heroin  trade  from  the  poppy  fields 
in  Turkey  to  the  addict  in  the  street.  The 
report  brought  into  fociu  some  alarming 

t&CtB. 

More  people  from  New  York  State  were 
killed  by  heroin  in  1969  than  were  killed 
in  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  same  year. 
Neither  killer  can  be  tolerated.  Nor  can 
the  profits  made  by  so-called  legitimate 
businessmen  in  the  heroin  paraphernalia 
trade.  Before  the  Crime  Committee's  ex- 
po64,  how  many  of  us  realized  that  heroin 
could  not  be  sold  without  first  being  cut 
with  quinine  or  lactose  and  pEuiksiged  in 
glassine  envelopes  or  No.  5  capsules,  all 
provided  by  legitimate  businesses.  These 
and  many  other  quiriLs  of  the  heroin 
trade  the  committee  discusses  in  Its  re- 
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port  and  provides  an  impressive  niimber 
of  far-reaching  legislative  recommenda- 

UODS. 

The  committee  examined  with  the 
same  thoroughness  the  problems  sur- 
rounding the  administration  of  Juvenile 
Justice  suid  corrections.  The  committee 
realized  and  reminded  us  that  just  as 
schools  train  the  young  to  become  adults, 
so  many  jails  are  making  adult  criminals 
out  of  yoimg  offenders.  Our  yoimg  people 
are  too  valuable  to  waste  or  lose  in  wars, 
through  drug  abuse,  or  in  Juvenile  justice 
systems  that  corrupt  rather  than  correct. 
The  committee  furnished  some  enlight- 
ened recommendations  for  additional  re- 
search and  changes. 

The  Nation  and  Congress  are  indebted 
to  the  committee  for  the  timely  warning 
of  the  dangers  of  amphetamine  abuse.  It 
Is  the  Crime  Committee  we  have  to  thank 
for  revealing  the  overproduction  of  5  to  8 
billion  doses  of  amphetamines  annually 
by  legitimate  manufacturers.  'There  is 
something  gravely  amiss  when  the  profit 
motive  and  not  medical  need  is  permitted 
to  dictate  the  volume  of  drugs  produced. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  Congress,  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Members  of  the  Crime 
Committee,  will  see  fit  to  correct  this  im- 
balance. 

The  Crime  Committee's  record  speaks 
for  itself.  While  it  has  done  an  unques- 
tionably fine  job  in  the  20  months  of  its 
existence,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  in 
the  struggle  against  crime.  The  stand- 
ing committees  and  the  Members  need 
the  continued  expert  help  and  swivice  of 
the  Crime  Committee.  I  strongly  urge 
that  we  vote  for  its  reconstitution. 

CENXBAL    LEAVE    TO    KXTKND 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  resolution  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIV- 
ILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


VIETNAM  LAND  REFORM  BILL 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  inchide  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  with  nine  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  House  legis- 
lation designed  to  encourage  and  ac- 
celerate South  Vietnam's  new  land  re- 
form program.  It  is  our  considered  opin- 
ion that  adoption  of  this  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  will  speed 
UJS.  troop  withdrawals,  save  American 
lives,  and  leave  something  in  Vietnam  of 
enduring  value. 

We  earnestly  urge  the  Congress  and 
the  President  to  unite  in  support  of  this 
important  measure  which  we  sincerely 
feel  will  end  the  war  more  quickly.  For 
the  first  time,  the  agrarian  peasantry  of 
South  Vietnam  will  be  given  a  real  stake 
in  the  future  of  that  coiuitry. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  state- 
ment explaining  its  provisions  and  ra- 
tionale: 

H.R.  6764 

A  bin  to  amend  chapter  4  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  addi- 
tional authorization  in  supporting  assist- 
ance for  the  national  land  reform  program 
enacted  March  26,  1970,  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  Vietnam 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter 
4  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  which  relates  to  supporting  assistance. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Skc.  404.  Vietnam  Land  Reform  Pro- 
gram.— Ttiere  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000  in  the  aggregate  for  the  fiscal  years 
1972  and  1973  to  encourage  and  support  rapid 
Implementation  of  the  national  land  reform 
program  enacted  March  26,  1970,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam.  The  use  of  supporting 
assistance  funds  for  land  reform  in  Vietnam 
shall  be  contingent  upon  the  attainment  of 
mutually  agreed  goals  of  accomplishment 
stressing  economy,  eflSciency,  and  advanced 
Implementation  of  the  program  by  July  1, 
1973.  Land  reform  assistance  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  Vietnam  shall  be  made  at  quarterly 
Intervals  based  upon  satisfactory  achieve- 
ment toward  the  1973  target  goal.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  section  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended." 

Press  Statement  on  Vietnam  Land  Rxtorm 
Bill 

Ten  House  Members  today  Introduced  leg- 
islation designed  to  accelerate  South  Viet- 
nam's new  land  reform  program.  Faster  com- 
pletion would  speed  U.S.  troop  withdrawals 
and  save  American  lives,  the  Congressmen 
maintain. 

The  bipartisan  bill  was  proposed  by  five 
Democrats  and  five  Republicans  led  by  Rep- 
resentative John  E.  Moss,  D-Callf.  The  co- 
sponsors  included:  Reps.  Ogden  R.  Reld,  R- 
N.Y.;  CorneUus  E.  Gallagher,  D-N.J.;  Wil- 
liam 8.  Broomfield,  R-Mlch.;  Clement  J.  Zab- 
loctd,  D-WU.;  John  S.  Monagan,  D-Conn.; 
P.  Bradford  Morse,  R-Mass.;  Frank  Horton, 
R-N.Y.;  TOrbert  H.  Macdonald,  D-Mass.;  and 
GUbert  Gude,  R-Md. 

TTnlted  States  contributions  totaling  up 
to  $100  million  would  be  tied  to  actual  per- 
formance by  the  Vietnamese.  This  amount 
is  leas  than  two  days'  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  waging  the  war  In  Vietnam,  Moss 
said  In  a  statement. 

"Land  reform  Is  the  best  chance  we  have 
of  helping  to  transform  South  Vietnam  Into 
a  true  democracy,"  Moss  said,  "and  consid- 
ering the  great  sacrifices  in  blood  and  money 
America  already  has  made  there,  we  should 


leave  something  of  endtirlng  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Vietnam  which  will  help  to  Justify 
those  sacrifices  so  they  will  not  have  been 
made  in  vain." 

The  legislation  states  that  "the  use  of  sup. 
porting  assistance  funds  for  land  reform  in 
Vietnam  shall  be  contingent  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  mutual  g^oals  of  accomplish- 
ment stressing  economy,  efficiency  and  ad- 
vanced Implementation  of  the  program  by 
July  1,  1973." 

Under  the  bill,  land  reform  assistance  to 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  would  be  made 
at  quarterly  Intervals  baaed  upon  satisfactory 
achievement  toward  the  1973  target  goal.  The 
original  plans  by  the  Vietnamese  called  for 
completion  of  the  program  In  four  years  in- 
stead of  three  as  contemplated  imder  the 
House  blU. 

Moss  said  the  Communists  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  pa«t  years  recruiting  South  Viet- 
namese peasants  to  fight  as  Vletcong  guerril- 
las  with  "false"  promises  of  land  ownership. 

"More  than  half  of  the  American  war 
deaths  in  Vietnam  have  been  due  to  Viet- 
oong-planted  mines  and  booby  traps  and  the 
mute  silence  of  the  peasants  as  they  watched 
oxir  troops  walk  Into  them,"  Moss  said. 

Moreover,  he  said,  all  enemy  main  force 
actions  are  dependent  upon  village  labor  to 
bury  supplies  In  advance. 

"With  substantial  numbers  of  peasant 
farmers  attracted  to  our  side  by  gaining 
ownership  of  the  land  which  they  have  tilled 
paying  high  rents  to  landlords,"  Moss  said, 
"enemy  recruitment  of  guerrillas  and  support 
would  drop  dramatically." 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  FOR 
UNITED  NATIONS  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  a 
day  passes  that  I  do  not  receive  letters, 
calls,  and  visits  from  constituents,  both 
young  and  old,  imploring  me  to  do  what 
I  can  toward  bringing  a  prompt  end  to 
the  tragedy  of  American  military  in- 
volvement in  Indochina.  I  suppose  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  is  having 
a  similar  experience. 

The  frustrations  of  a  large  and  grow- 
ing majority  of  American  people  over  our 
Nation's  course  in  Indochina  are,  I  am 
sure,  matched  by  the  frustrations  of  a 
large  number  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. One  response  hEis  been  a  whole 
series  of  bills  to  establish  a  definite  cutoff 
date  on  American  military  activity  in 
Vietnam.  Another  series  of  bills  would 
prohibit  UJS.  military  activity  in  or  over 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  North  Vietnam.  I 
have  supported  several  of  these  bills  and 
believe  that  they  merit  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  goes  on.  Worse  yet, 
in  the  name  of  protecting  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops,  the  administration  is 
following  a  policy  leading  to  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  conflict.  Yesterday  it 
was  Cambodia.  Today  Laos.  Tomorrow 
maybe  North  Vietnam.  Obviously  this 
presents  a  growing  risk  of  military  con- 
frontation with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  House  have  an 
obligation  to  do  all  we  can  to  break  this 
vicious  circle  and  to  avoid  such  a  con- 
frontation. 
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One  possible  solution  which  has  not 
been  seriously  explored  is  an  effort  once 
more  to  bring  in  the  United  Nations.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  £un  offering  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
urge  the  United  Nations  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  for  ending  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  reconciling  the  war- 
ring p>arties. 

I  do  not  claim  the  authorship  of  this 
resolution.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  was 
drafted  by  a  group  of  individual  citizens, 
all  members  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 
of  Akron,  Ohio.  Several  years  ago,  some 
members  of  that  chiut;h,  believing  they 
had  an  obligation  as  Christians  to  work 
for  peace,  o.'-ganized  themselves  infor- 
mally under  the  title  "Concerned  Group 
Seeking  Alternatives  to  War."  I  think  it 
is  a  tribute  to  our  free  society  and  to  the 
continued  strength  of  our  spiritual  herit- 
age that  this  group  of  people  has  pro- 
duced a  resolution  of  the  depth  and  the 
practicality  as  the  one  that  I  now  offer. 

I  include  the  resolution  as  part  of  my 
remarks  and  refer  it  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  further  consideration. 
H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Whereas  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  now 
In  its  seventh  year,  making  It  the  longest 
war  In  our  history,  and  has  cost  us  more 
casualties  than  any  foreign  war  except  World 
War  II;  and 

Whereas  many  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
people  question  the  legal  and  moral  basis  for 
the  present  U.S.  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia;  and 

Whereas  many  Americans  believe  that  our 
priorities  should  be  shifted  and  feel  that  only 
a  Traction  of  the  billions  of  dollars  now  being 
spent  In  Southeast  Asia  would  permit  us  to 
help  solve  the  many  major  domestic  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  race,  education,  becdth,  and 
pollution:  and 

Whereas  we  have  been  supporting  a  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam  that  many  feel  Is 
a  regime  exposed  to  many  of  our  concepts  of 
freedom  and  justice;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  ending  the  con- 
flicts In  Southeast  Asia  and  reconciling  the 
opponents  is  not  solely  an  American  respon- 
sibility, but  should  be  an  international  re- 
Bponsibllity :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  urge  the  United  Na- 
tions to  undertake  the  responsibility  for  end- 
ing the  confilcts  in  Southeast  Asia  and  rec- 
onciling the  warring  parties. 

Sec  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  at  the  same  time  the  President 
should  announce  that  American  military  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  will  be  com- 
pletely terminated  by  a  specific  date  within 
the  next  six  to  twelve  months  whether  or  not 
the  United  Nations  acts. 

Sec  3.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  agree,  if  the 
United  Nations  accepts  this  responsibility,  to 
assist  the  United  Nations  financially  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  In  carrying  out  peace- 
keeping operations,  providing  for  elections, 
and  rebuilding  the  country,  by  contributing 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  amount  of  money 
the  United  States  spent  In  1969  or  1970  for 
military  activities  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  this 
amount  should  not  exceed  25  i>ercent  of  such 
expenditures. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  alt  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions be  urged  to  participate  financially  and 
otherwise,  but  that  our  participation  not  be 
contingent  on  other  participation. 


STATUS  OF  PENDING  CONTRACT 
MATTERS  BETWEEN  UNITED 
TRANSPORTATION  UNION  AND 
THE  RAILROADS 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  smd  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  United  Trsmsportatlon  Union  with 
respect  to  the  current  status  of  matters 
between  the  union  and  the  railroads, 
which  I  feel  it  is  in  order  for  the  House 
to  have.  I  do  not  have  time  to  read  it, 
but  I  am  going  to  place  it  in  the  Record. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  information  will 
be  followed  shortly  by  Judicial  resolution 
of  the  matters  in  question  in  a  form 
which  can  simultaneously  avoid  impair- 
ing national  health  and  safety  and  pre- 
serving to  labor  Its  cherished  right  to 
make  its  collective  bargaining  effective. 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  done,  if  what 
they  say  in  their  letter  is  followed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  letter  in 
the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

United  Transportation  Union, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  8, 1971. 
Re:    Status  of  pending  contract  matters  be- 
tween United  Transportation  Union  and 
the  railroads. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  tabor  and 
Public  Welfare,   U.S.   Senate,   Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Hon.  Hablet  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mk.  Chairman:  I  thought  it  in 
order  to  give  you  a  current  report  on  the 
situation  between  the  United  Transportation 
Union  and  the  railroads. 

As  you  know  of  course,  the  negotiations 
were  indefinitely  recessed  Saturday  morning. 
Thereafter,  In  support  of  its  position  in  the 
national  negotiations  and  In  the  hope  of 
bringing  some  progress  to  the  bogged  down 
negotiations,  the  United  Transportation 
Union  authorized  the  vrtthdrawal  of  service 
on  the  Burlington  Northern  and  the  Sea- 
board Coastline  Railroads  to  commence 
12:01  a.m.  Monday,  March  8.  Simultaneously, 
the  United  Transportation  Union  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  copies  to  the  Secretaries  of  Transpor- 
tation, Labor,  and  Defense,  as  well  as  to  you 
two  gentlemen,  advising  of  the  action  so 
taken  and  further  advising  that  service 
would  be  available  on  the  two  railroads  in 
question  with  respect  to  the  transportation 
essential  to  the  protection  of  the  national 
safety  and  health. 

Late  yesterday,  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
7,  Washington  counsel  for  United  Transpor- 
tation Union  were  advised  that  the  railroads, 
acting  through  the  National  Railway  Labor 
Conference,  would  at  6  p.m.  appear  at  the 
home  of  Judge  Howard  Corcoran  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  to  enjoin  the  fore- 
going selective  strike.  At  the  bearing  on 
the  railroads'  motion,  counsel  for  the  United 
Transportation  Union  stated  to  the  Court 
that,  to  avoid  emergency  or  "midnight"  con- 
sideration of  so  Important  an  issue  as  the 
resolution  of  the  question  whether  The 
United  Transportation  Union  could  engage 
in  such  a  selective  strike  so  to  avoid  affect- 
ing the  national  safety  and  health,  the  United 
Transportation  Union  would  voluntarily  sus- 
pend its  proposed  action  with  respect  to  the 


two  railroads  (or  any  other  railroad)  untU 
at  least  2  p.m.  Thvirsday.  March  11.  This  pro- 
posal was  made  by  the  United  Transporta- 
tion Union  to  give  the  Court  adequate  op- 
portunity to  explore  fully  all  of  the  issues. 

On  the  basis  of  the  United  Transoortatlon 
Union's  proposal,  no  action  was  taken  by 
Judge  Corcoran,  but  the  matter  presumably 
will  be  considered  in  a  more  orderly  way 
during  the  interim  provided. 

It  Is,  of  course,  our  hope  that  the  District 
Court  will  find,  within  the  framework  of 
existing  law,  that  selective  strikes  in  sup- 
port of  national  positions  but  which  do  not 
involve  or  impair  the  national  safety  or 
health  are  permissible,  thus  avoiding  any 
necessity  for  congressional  intervention. 

We  win  keep  both  of  you  gentlemen  fully 
and  promptly  advised   of   any  further  de- 
velopments In  this  matter. 
Re)^>ectfully, 

Charles  Luna, 

President. 


RAILPAX  IN  WYOMING-UTAH 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  Senator  Frank  Church  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 
If  enacted,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion wUl  designate,  under  the  basic  sys- 
tem, rail  passenger  service  to  at  least  a 
major  population  center  in  each  of  the 
48  contiguous  States. 

In  his  introductory  comments  he  made 
two  major  points:  that  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  insure  that  each  of  the  48 
contiguous  States  is  included  in  the  basic 
system,  as  Congress  intended  in  the  en- 
abling act;  and.  second,  that  the  time 
for  action  Is  short. 

Mr.  CJhurch  said  his  bill  was  inspired 
by  the  fear  ihat  five  States,  Idaho,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  New 
Hampshire,  would  be  excluded  from  the 
basic  system,  and  that  a  sixth  State, 
Wyoming,  was  not  certain  of  inclusion. 

He  noted  that  if  a  legislative  remedy 
were  not  enacted,  rail  passengei  serv- 
ices in  these  States  would  be  canceled, 
and  that  restoration  would  be  an  unjust, 
unnecessary,  and  expensive  responsibility 
assigned  to  those  States  excluded. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  efforts 
of  public  officials  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  these  States,  I  am  jointly  spon- 
soring, with  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
(Mr.  McKay),  a  companion  bill  in  the 
House  for  the  Church  amendment. 

We  are  offering  this  bill— H.R.  5715— 
in  the  House  to  expedite  legislative  relief 
for  those  States  facing  exclusion  from 
the  system  and  to  support  and  back  up 
the  efforts  already  undertaken  to  insure 
a  truly  national  raU  passenger  system. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  House  will  see 
fit  to  act  promptly  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tent of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  that  all  regions  of  the  continental 
United  States  enjoy  designation  in  the 
basic  system. 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  will 
underscore  the  sentiment  of  Congress 
that  the  48  contiguous  States  are  in  fact 
represented  in  the  basic  system  and  that 
none  of  the  States  be  discriminated 
agsiinst  in  this  vital  public  service. 
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Mr  Speaker  H Jl.  5715  Is  part  of  a  sus-         Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  highlight  of  what     made.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  take 

tatoed  campaign  on  the  part  of  Wyo-     has  been  done  through  my  office  to  assist  the  time  today  to  discuss  them   I  have 
ming  citizens  and  officials  to  preserve  rail     the  overaU  effort  of  Wyoming  citizens     Invited  feUow  mem^rs  with  a  ml^t 

m^.^'XohS?  t^\  "^^  "^T  ^y°-     "^^  °"*'^'^-  Thro'Whout  this  campaign.  Interest  in  this  mX  to  attend  2^ 

ming  s  incli^on  In  the  basic  system.             my  office  has  been  advised  and  supported  urge  them  to  write  to  Rallpar  and  Sec- 

ml^cr  ^^nw  ir    wiS'"°°'  °'^^o      ^^^  «l°"P*'  ^^^"^^^  ^^^  Wyoming  retary  Volpe  in  the  very  near  future  io 

SSfinS^!f,    vr^'^*"™^'  ^**  ^^-     P^bUc  Service  Commission,  the  Rawlins  make  their  views  known  on  this  impor- 

Senators    Gali    McGks    and    Cufford     Chamber   of   Commerce,    the   Laramie  tant  matter 

S:^o^i^^®.*^^^/^'^J^"'®°'®'"^^°^     Chamber    of    Commerce,    the    United  When  the  national  rail  system  begins 

S^n^;.c  n^^^^'?"",""*.  viewpoint  of     Transportation  Union,  the  Retired  Rail-  operation  in  May.  there  wm  ^paS 

Wyoming  s  needs  but  also  from  the  per-     way    Employees    Club,    from   peUtions  ger  service  from  New  York  to  BuffSo 

^^  f  h*?  L^""  national  system  pro-     signed  by  residents  in  Laramie  and  Rock  but  there  Is  no  requirement  to  continue 

Vf^    ,     ^i  possible  service  to  pas-     River  and  from  other  individuals,  vitaUy  service  west  of  Buffalo.  It  is  possible  that 

senders  from  throughout  the  Nation.           concerned  with  the  Corporation's  decl-  Buffalo  will  be  left  without  even  a  min- 

.^*w     "*  ^^®  ^®®"  ^  cooperation     sion.  I  am  Indebted  as  weU  to  a  member  imum  of  reliable  rail  service  to  the  west 

with  these  presentaUons.  On  January  14.     of  the  Wyoming  House  of  Representa-  I  And  this  untenable  for  a  number  of 

I  met  with  Secretary  of  Transportation     tives,  Rodger  McDaniel,  who  provided  reasons. 

John  Volpe  and  with  Federal  RaUroad     me  with  additional  correspondence  from  *:  population 

loS^if^f^f '^  ^"A  ^-  ^°°-  ^  *  ^°^-     ^^'^  ^^  municipal  bodies,  chambers  of  The  population  of  the  major  ciUes 

lowup  to  this  meeting.  I  requested  that    commerce,  and  individuals.  along  this  route  between  New  York  ^ 

the  Secretary  postpone  his  decision  until        As  you  can  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Wyo-  Chicago   via   Buffalo  for   1970   are^ 

Wyoming  s  case  could  be  presented.  On     ming  the  residents  take  a  personal  in-  follows: 

that  day.  a  memorandum  to  the  Wyo-     terest  in  government  and  participate  di-  n*w  Ynrv  mt^  ..r«                   ,,  ..« 

ming  communications  media  was  issued     rectly  in  campaigns  to  persuade  the  Fed-     AHInl^rLr  LJ^^'j; "•  ***■  ** 

^^  ^Z  ^^^J<^^'^«^^on2.l  A^l^mion.     eralOovermn'^trhSS^atiiiS-  i^^^-^- ^^---<^y -^-       Jio.soa 

On   the  following  day.   the  delegation     ices  vital  to  community  growth,  cannot  Syracua*  a^^;::::::::::::"""       l^' Z 

jointly  signed  a  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe     but  hamper  Wyoming's  future  develop-     Rochester  area '.'.'       bts'mb 

urging  mcluslon  of  Wyoming  in  the  basic     ment  and  well-being.  Buffalo  area „ i,  334'.  4^5 

^^^^■«,  I  ask  my  coUeagues  to  give  every  con-     ^®  ,"!f iza'.m 

The   Wyommg  State  Legislature   on     slderation  to  moving  HJl.  5715  to  enact-     ?il!S!f°l.^"** 2.043,389 

January  22  forwarded  a  Joint  memorial     ment  as  soon  as  possible  because  It  guar-     s^utti  B^nd'^;;;'" ?!^  ^^ 

requesting  every  effort  to  safeguard  rail     antees  that  no  State  will  be  dlscriml-     Sago    aJeT^ «  i^|  22? 

passenger  service  and  to  include  Wyo-     nated  against  and  that  no  State  will  —    e.  892, 509 

mtog  in  the  basic  system.  ironicaUy  find  its  rail  passenger  service  Total 26.226.555 

Secretary  Volpe  responded  to  my  letter     not  improved,  but  destroyed,  by  the  RaU  thp  n^inf  ic  f>,nf  *>,.»       -4,,     w     .. 

of  January  14  with  a  letter  on  January  28     Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970   I  cannot  nJSfp^^inl  -tlmn  *^'^'l*"'  ^^  '^"' 

stating  that  the  final  decision  left  with     speculate   about   the  consequencesfor  vZm.  n^lo^L,  ^^''^^  ^'^S''^^^^*' 

the  Corporation  would  be  in  accordance     other  States,  but  for  WyoirSng  "mnina-  raS^n                  °"  ""  efficiently  run 

SSlc?lcron97S^  ^^  "^  Passenger     tlon  of  raU  passenger  service  would  be  a  ""^^^^    «.  P^ss^Kom.  vcum. 

oerviceAcioi  1970.                                         bitter  blow  at  the  historical  foundation  t«  »>„.  i       #          ^  ^.  ■, 

On  February  4,  I  sent  a  more  detailed     of  our  economy  and  a  sorry  omen  for  .oTi^  *^f    ^  k  u,*  ^^^^°  ^  Chicago 

letter  to  Administrator  Lyon  expressing     that  economy's  future  f      route,  probably  the  most  important 

my  fear  that  the  final  report  issued  by                       ^  "®  ^  whether  there  will  be  sufficient 

Secretary  Volpe  on  January  28  put  Wyo-                       ^^-^— ^^  passenger  revenues  generated  to  warrant 

raing's  route  in  an  alternate  status.  It  ap-     RAILPAX    SHOULD   INCLUDE    BUF-  fl      ®  west  of  Buffalo.  In  this  context, 

peared  that  his  office  was  recommending       FALO  TO  CHICAGO  AS  END  POINTS  Ik  ^^?^^^^    ^^..  ^  ^"  appaUed  to  find 

that  the  designated  route  put  four  Unes        rm,    oT«,,^Tn«        .  .    ^®  condition  of  the  rolling  stock 

into  Denver  and  send  them  west  through        ^®  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pep-  and  of  the  service  itself  from  Buffalo  to 

Grand  Junction  and  Salt  Lake  I  pointed     ^  '   ^.^'^^  *  previous  order  of   the  Chicago  was  largely  unpalatable  to  paa- 

oui  that  at  least  one  route  from  Omaha     ^^"^  *^®  gentleman  from  New  York  sengers   and  has  artificially   depressed 

should  go  through  Cheyenne  across  Wv-     ^^^-^^^^^  is  recognized  for  60  minutes,  patronage  on  the  Buffalo   to  ClJcago 

oming  to  Ogden                      '                            ^^^-  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per-  route.  Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  that 

The  basis  for  this  request  was  the  fact     °^°°  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  an  objective  decision  can  be  made  on  this 

that  the  Wyoming  route  is  the  most  dl-     ""^l  ^^!«^*?/°^"*  matter.)  matter  by  merely  viewing  Uie  present 

rect.  invol^g  less  time  and  SiTea-e          ^f"  P^V»,^«  Speaker,  since  the  poor  state  of  affairs  and  that  we  must 

that  Wyoming's  trackage  and  equipment     P^^^^f^t^O"  «'  the  final  report  on  the  na-  ook  at  the  past  record  and  also  the  fu- 

are  superior  to  tiie  faciUties  avKle     Jl^'^iJ^  Passenger  system  issued  by  ture  potential  of  this  line  through  rea- 

through   the  Denver-Grand   jSon-     J^^ecretary  of  Transportation,  it  has  sonable  remedial  measures. 

Salt  Lake  route:  and  that  assigning  Wvo-     oee°_fvaluated  and  commented  upon  by  In  my  study.  I  have  found  that  since 

ming  to  an  alternate  status  would  impose     ^""^V^  *^  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  1969,  there  has  been  a  deliberate  down- 

a  terrible  blow  to  the  economy  of  Wyo-     ""^sion  and  the  Pub  Ic  Service  Commis-  grading  of  passenger  service  by  Penn 

ming  and  the  services  of  her  LrniS-     f^^  °^  ^^  ^""'^  ,?***^  i  ^*^«  ^^'^^^^  ^^"tral  to  make  a  case  for  dlscontin- 

ties                                               "^^i""      this  report  as  well  as  the  subsequent  uance  due  to  financial  difficulties  As  a 

1  met  with  four  members  of  the  Nr      conimente  and  evaluations,  and  I  have  specific  example,  take  the  cases  of  trains 

tional  Raih-oad  PaSeS^r  CorDoratTon     ''?°^.k  f  ^  conclusion  that  it  is  imper-  Nos.  27.  28.  63.  64.  51.  and  98.  They  all 

on  Pebruaiy  15  anT^S^I^anSStoie  f  or     ""^"^^^^^^  ''^^^  ^  ^he  RaUpax  Cor-  run  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  along 

ashortprSntationoS^lS  thedSira-     S^'i^'w  ^1.°^  ^""  !.^*  l°<=J»^ion  of  the  "SouUi  Shore"  route;  that  is.  along 

billty  of  including  WyominSto  tiie^Sc     k  "'/*^°  ^  ^^*;^** "  *"?  ^^^  *"***  ^^  *^^  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  through 

system                    wyommg  m  tne  basic     basic  system.  As  a  result  I  have  Intro-  Cleveland.  Trains  Nos.  51  and  98  formerly 

On  February  17  I  addressed  the  Homp     f^!^^    legislation    commensurate    with  carried  "through"  coaches  which  were 

onthlsmaTtJ7aiLub^^t^1o?th?c^^^^    th|^  purpose  m  ti.e  form  of  Bill  H.R.  jjjf^j^^ff  at  Buff alo  between  the  sub- 

sideratlon  of  mv  colleatmes  nn  crrt>uJr,t        a  '«     .  ^    .  ■       ,.     ^  .,  ^^'  trains  and  trains  that  run  to  and 

e(StorUl  from  the  RJvt^l^n   Wv«    if^      .  ^  ^^^  decision  by  RaUpax  whether  from  New  York  City.  However.  Penn 

gS^JSSr    LSrSX^'wv^"     ^  continue  rail  service  west  of  Buffalo  Central      eliminated      these      through 

Sng?Sr         ^         outiining    Wyo-     by  designating  Buffalo  as  a  stop  on  the  coaches,  and  passengers  were  then  re- 

On  Pebruarv  2«  I  Mihmift^  .  wr»f f«,     J"*",^**®^  ^ew  York-Chicago  rorute  is  quired  to  change  trains,  with  their  lug- 

reSt  to  X  rh  Jirl,?n^  5ti  mI?"^     Imminent;  however,  the  Committee  on  gage,  at  the  Buffalo  station. 

SSad    pLSi?^n^.Hon  "T.^     ^''l^vf'^^.if^ll^'f^^^  Commerce  may  The  case  of  ti-aln  No.  98  deserves  spe- 

T^^  S- J^^  L*^  ^f  "°^.w^-     "°'  ^*^  *^^  **™«  ^  call  witnesses  and  cial  note.  For  many  years  this  train  hL 

XreSvereS^T      "^  "^  "^'"^  "     n?1hi '*'' nf  ^nfr^™.  ^^  "^^"^^^^  been  kno^asX^^^^nd  wl  oJSaS 

comprenensive  report.                                  on  this  subject  before  this  decision  is  as  a  through  train  between  Chicago  and 
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New  York.  On  December  3.  1987,  Penn 
Central  discontinued  It  between  Buffalo 
and  New  York  and  instituted  a  connec- 
tion with  train  No.  74  at  Buffalo  which 
required  passengers  to  wait  at  Buffalo 
for  3V2  hours  between  trains.  After  much 
urging  by  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  New  York,  Penn  Central  finally,  ef- 
fective April  26. 1969.  changed  the  sched- 
ule of  train  No.  98  so  that  it  would  arrive 
at  10:15  a.m.  in  time  to  make  a  15-mln- 
ute  connection  with  Empire  Service  train 
No.  72.  However,  the  railroad  did  not 
show  the  10:30  a.m.  departure  out  of 
Buffalo  as  the  connection  In  its  public 
timetable  but  continued  to  show  train 
No.  74  which  leaves  at  2 :  30  p  jn.  This  was 
not  corrected  imtil  the  spring  timetable 
of  1970. 

Another  complaint  has  been  poor  on- 
time  performance.  Performance  reports 
brought  to  my  attention  indicate  in  al- 
together too  many  instances  the  delays 
are  attributable  to  defective  equipment 
and  facilities,  slow  orders,  holding  pas- 
senger trains  for  freight  trains,  and 
other  similar  causes.  For  example,  the 
report  of  train  51'8  performance  on 
March  28.  1970.  indicates  that  it  arrived 
in  Chicago  3  hours  and  15  minutes  late. 
The  delay  listings  are  as  follows: 

30  minutes  Buffalo,  cars  off  71;  IQ  minutes 
Buffalo,  switch  ACL  1653  from  headend  to 
rear  account  broken  steam  line;  6  minutes 
Bay-View-Berea.  slow  orders;  46  minutes 
east  of  QD  held  account  SLK-1  on  plant  at 
QD  with  car  failure;  1  hour  64  minutes 
Porter-Chicago  block  on  SV-13  and  manual 
block  operation. 

And.  I  have  seen  no  indication  of  any 
action  that  has  been  taken  by  Penn 
Central  to  correct  such  deficiencies.  On 
time  performance  data  for  trains  Nos. 
28,  64,  and  98  has  also  been  very  erratic. 
Altliough  they  are  sometimes  on  time, 
there  have  been  many  occasions  when 
they  have  arrived  far  behind  their  sched- 
uled arrival.  It  is  generally  accepted  that 
dependable  and  on-time  operation  Is  one 
of  the  primary  advantages  of  railroad 
travel.  However,  it  is  clear  that  Penn 
Central's  service  has  been  stripped  of 
this  advantage. 

I  have  also  read  numerous  reports  of 
equipment  deficiencies  along  this  route 
such  as  air-conditioning  failures,  equip- 
ment breakdowns,  failure  to  clean  Sic- 
commodations,  and  other  deficiencies 
which  by  design  or  otherwise,  have  had 
the  effect  of  driving  passengers  away. 
As  an  illustration,  I  am  setting  forth  in 
the  Record  the  testimony  of  one  of  New 
York's  leading  railroad  experts  in  con- 
nection with  the  conditions  encountered 
on  his  trip  from  Albany  to  Chicago 
through  Buffalo  on  train  61/27  on  the 
night  of  June  28,  1970: 

Q.  Now,  during  the  course  of  your  trip  out 
here  to  Chicago  did  you  make  any  observa- 
tions concerning  the  equipment  which  was 
in  service  on  Trains  61/27  that  you  rode? 

A.  Tee,  I  was  assigned  Roomette  10  in  Car 
614,  which  was  No.  4219.  TTpon  entering  the 
train  the  porter  said  to  me,  'I'm  sorry,  sir,  we 
don't  have  any  air-condltlonlng.  and  I  am 
operating  on  emergency  lighting.'  .  .  . 

Upon  talking  with  the  conductor,  whom  I 
know,  I  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  problem  in 
Car  614  and  he  said,  'Well.  Ill  give  you  an- 
other roomette,"  so  he  said  to  the  porter, 
•Would  you  put  this  man  in  Roomette  No.  8, 


Car  618,  Car  No.  43347'  Thereupon  a  few 
minutes  later  the  porter  came  back  and  he 
said,  'I'm  sorry  but  I  cant  put  blm  In  that 
car,  the  carpet  1«  all  wet,  the  toilets  are  leak- 
ing." 

So  I  asked  the  porter  If  I  could  see  that, 
and  he  took  me  back  and  I  saw  that.  And  In 
the  meantime,  why,  they  assigned  me  Room- 
ette 8  in  Car  613.  No.  4334.  and  the  window 
was  broken  m  that,  and  I  noticed  that  all 
the  passengers  were  riding  backwards  In  Car 
613.  The  window  by  the  porter's  seat  was 
broken,  the  window  wae  broken  in  Bedroom 
E.  "Hie  public  toilet  In  that  car  was  Just  a 
mess,  the  sink  and  toilet  were  leaking.  The 
car  rode  very,  very  hard.  In  fact,  I  think  prob- 
ably the  last  oouple  of  hovirs  on  the  train 
I  went  m  the  sleeper,  4219,  which  was  much 
more  comfortable.  It  was  amusing  that  the 
train  was  16  minutes  late  leaving  Waterloo. 
Indiana,  and  we  passed  a  slow  order  for  track 
work  and  arrived  in  Elkhart  ten  minutes 
early.  I  got  off  the  train  with  the  conductor 
and  the  fireman  nonchalantly  walked  up  and 
s&ld.  'Well,  we  don't  have  an  engineer." 

"nme  came  for  the  departiire  time  and  we 
still  dldnt  have  an  engineer,  and  finally 
about  eight  minutes  after  departure  time 
we  saw  the  engineer  walking  across  the  street 
towards  the  depot,  and  nonchalantly  up  to 
the  headend,  and  we  finally  left  about  11  or 
12  minutes  late.  But  th&t  dldnt  really  make 
any  difference  because  he  had  plenty  of  time, 
and  the  train  was  held  out  of  Union  Station 
In  Chicago  ten  minutes,  and  we  still  arrived 
five  minutes  ahead  of  time. 

Other  than  that  I  had  a  very  nice  trip. 

Q.  And  did  you  make  any  observations  con- 
cerning the  coaches  that  were  in  service  on 
this  train? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  through  the  coaches,  of 
course  it  was  at  night,  and  from  what  I  ob- 
served, as  far  as  cleanliness  is  concerned,  I 
looked  In  the  men's  room,  I  didn't  bother  to 
look  in  the  women's  room — Coach  2908  was 
hot;  Coach  2924  was  cold.  And  I  told  the  rear 
conductor  about  that  and  he  went  up  and 
corrected  that. 

And  Coach  2962  was  also  hot.  And  Sleeper 
4306  for  Detroit,  water  was  leaking  out  of 
the  toilet  and  It  was  leaking  so  bad  It  came 
right  vmder  the  partition  and  onto  the  rug 
in  the  hallway.  That's  Stateroom  P. 

And  also  the  porter  told  me — I  didn't  wit- 
ness this — he  had  to  turn  the  air  conditioner 
off  at  each  station  stop  because  the  batteries 
Just  wouldn't  carry  the  load  for  the  electric- 
ity. 

I  have  also  been  informed  that  due  to 
merger  difficulties  in  December  1969, 
Penn  Central  had  a  backlog  of  1,000  cars 
which  required  extraordinary  cleaning 
and  which  have  not  been  given  such  a 
cleaning  for  over  a  year. 

Further,  instances  when  bus  transpor- 
tation provides  faster  service  than  Penn 
Central's  trains  have  been  brought  to 
my  attention.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  ironic 
that  Penn  Central  has  made  no  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  running 
time  from  its  trains  so  as  to  place  itself 
in  a  stronger  competitive  position.  It  is 
rather  incredible  that  trains  operating 
New  York  and  Chicago  via  Buffalo  con- 
sume more  running  time  today  than  in 
1952.  despite  the  fact  that  fewer  station 
stops  are  made  today.  One  reason  for  the 
longer  running  times  is  layovers  of  great 
duration  which  take  place  at  certain  in- 
termediate points.  For  extmiple,  pas- 
sengers on  train  51  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago  have  a  50 -minute  layover  at 
Cleveland,  along  with  an  additional  26- 
minute  las^ver  at  Toledo. 

Appendixes  A,  B,  and  C  which  I  have 
entered    in    the    Record    indicate    the 


amount  of  running  time  added  to  trains 
over  the  former  New  York  Central  route 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  since 
April  1967.  Under  the  timetable  of  April 
30.  1967,  a  passenger  could  board  a  train 
at  4:30  p.m.  and  arrive  in  New  York  at 
9:30  the  next  morning.  Today,  that  pas- 
senger would  have  to  board  at  2:35  pjn. 
and  would  not  arrive  in  New  York  until 
10:10  ajn.  A  comparable  situation  exists 
in  the  westerly  direction. 

Appendix  A  illustrates  the  lengthening 
of  the  schedules  of  trains  27  and  28 
which  has  gradually  been  taking  over 
the  past  2V^  years.  Whereas  the  leaving 
time  from  Chicago  had  been  a  conveni- 
ent 4:30  p.m.,  that  time  has  gradually 
been  advanced  so  that  No.  28  now  leaves 
during  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  at 
2:35  p.m.  This  schedule  is  hardly  con- 
ducive to  the  needs  of  business  travel- 
ers. Appendix  B  illustrates  that  train 
No.  63  used  to  leave  New  York  at  11 
pjn.  and  arrive  in  Chicago  the  next  day 
at  4:30  pjn.  It  now  leaves  New  York 
one-half  hour  earlier  but  does  not  ar- 
rive in  Chicago  until  7:25  pjn.  and  now 
misses  the  connection  with  Santa  Fe's 
"Super  Chief."  Since  December  1967. 
1  hour  and  10  minutes  additional 
running  time  has  been  added  to  this 
train  on  the  340-mile  leg  between  Cleve- 
land smd  Chicago. 

Although  this  matter  was  raised  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  finance  docket  No.  26106. 
"Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.  Dis- 
continuance of  34  Passenger  Trains,"  the 
need  for  such  additions  to  scheduled 
times  or  long  layovers  at  Intermediate 
points  was  never  explsdned  by  Penn  Cen- 
tral. In  view  of  this,  two  things  are  bla- 
tantly obvious:  First,  it  is  no  wonder  why 
patronage  of  this  route  has  been  declin- 
ing, and  second.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
schedules  could  not  be  amended  and  the 
long  layovers  eliminated  so  as  to  make 
this  route  ctmducive  and  attractive  to 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  potential  re- 
venue-paying customers. 

Because  of  the  recent  downgrading  of 
service  on  this  route,  the  present  patron- 
age Is  a  poor  barometer  by  which  to 
measure  public  demand  for  it.  Thus.  I 
think  that  greater  weight  should  be  given 
to  traffic  data  prior  to  1969.  Counts  for 
the  year  1968  for  trains  63.  64,  27,  28. 
51.  and  98  I  have  introduced  in  the  Rec- 
ord to  Illustrate  my  point — exhibit  No. 

24  of  finance  docket  26106,  included  at 
end. 

In  addition  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission's staff  has  analyzed  the  weekly 
average  number  of  passengers  traveling 
between  points  on  the  Buffalo-Chicago 
route  between  May  1965  and  April  1966. 
During  this  period  a  weekly  average  of 
1,387  passmgers  had  origins  or  destina- 
tions in  the  territory  between  Buffalo 
and  Cleveland.  In  addition,  4,280 — 3.390 
coach  and  890  first  class — traveled  be- 
tween points  on  the  New  York-Buffalo- 
Cleveland  route  to  Chicago.  An  analysis 
has  also  been  made  of  counts  taken  by 
the  former  New  York  Central  on  trains 

25  and  26  "20th  Century  Limited";  17 
and  18  "Wolverine";  57  and  6  "Cleve- 
land Limited"  during  October  1966  and 
October  1967.  Examination  of  this  data 
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reveals  that  even  during  the  light- 
traveled  month  of  October,  the  trains  on 
this  route  carried  relatively  heavy  loads. 
For  examole,  during  October  1966  the 
"20th  Century  Limited"— trains  25  and 
26 — carried  a  total  of  6,967  passengers 
which  equates  to  an  average  of  112  pa- 
trons per  trip.  During  the  same  month 
in  1967  these  trains  carried  5,034  pas- 
sengers. Likewise,  during  October  1966 
the  eastbound  and  westbound  "Wolver- 
ines" carried  a  total  of  7,289  passengers 
and  during  the  same  month  in  1967  they 
carried  6,336  passengers.  Furthermore, 
during  October  1966  the  eastboimd  and 
westbound  "Cleveland  Limiteds" — over- 
night trains  between  New  York  and 
Cleveland— carried  a  total  of  10,823  pas- 
sengers and  during  October  1967  they 
carried  9,524  passengers.  And  even  in  the 
bad  year  of  1969  trains  27  and  28  han- 
dled 36,727  and  47.623  passengers,  re- 
spectfully, while  trains  51  and  98  han- 
dled 15,848  and  12,853  passengers  re- 
spectfully. I  contend,  along  with  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York, 
that  these  patronage  levels  from  the  re- 
cent past  clearly  demonstrate  that  an 
attractive,  properly  merchandised  service 
'  between  New  York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
and  Chicago  would  be  economically  vi- 
able and  should  be  operated  by  the  Cor- 
poration. 

When  Penn  Central  attempted  to  dis- 
continue all  passenger  service  west  of 
Buffalo  2  years  ago,  the  ICC  directed,  in 
Finance  Docket  26106  the  continuance  of 
two  of  the  three  roundtrlps  between  Buf- 
falo and  Chicago.  Specifically,  it  said  on 
page  92  of  its  decision : 

We  conclude  that  Trains  27,  28,  61  and 
98  should  be  continued  In  operation  to  serve 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  over 
the  "south  shore"  route  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago. 

Lately,  on  December  29,  1970,  the  ICC 
submitted  its  review  of  the  preliminary 
report  on  the  basic  national  rail  pas- 
senger system.  The  signiflcance  of  their 
review  is  that  in  it,  ICC  specifically  re- 
commended a  Buffalo  to  Chicago  route. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chairman  George  Stafford  wrote  to  me 
March  8.  1971,  and  I  quote  from  his  let- 
ter: 

The  Commission,  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 202  of  Rallpax.  submitted  its  review  of 
the  preliminary  system  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  on  December  29,  1970.  One 
Important  observation  the  Commission  made 
was  that  ".  .  .  the  (National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Service)  Corporation  Is  given  such 
wide  latitude  of  route  choices  between  some 
widespread  end  points  that  some  vast  areas 
of  the  country  may  be  left  without  service 
and  the  corporation  cut  off  from  revenues 
available  In  those  areas  .  .  .  This  Is  too  wide 
a  laUtude  of  choice.  Vast  areas  are  In  dan- 
ger of  losing  oa  passenger  service  by  rail." 

In  this  respect,  the  Commission,  In  addl- 
Uon  to  general  comments,  offered  specific  re- 
commendations regarding  the  inclusion  of 
certain  cities  as  designated  end  points.  One 
of  these  recommendations  was  the  operation 
of  a  through  service  between  Chicago  and 
Boston.  Historically,  and  operationally,  such 
service  has  been  operated  via  Buffalo.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Secretary  did  not  adopt  our 
reootnmendation  for  continuation  of  this 
■errloe  in  his  final  designated  plan. 


Another  issue  which  must  be  brought 
out  is  whether  there  is  alternate  trans- 
portation available  with  the  ability  and 
the  willingness  to  handle  the  public 
which  used  to  travel  the  train  from  Buf- 
falo to  Chicago.  In  this  context,  let  me 
say  that  if  this  Nation  is  ever  to  over- 
come the  almost  crisis  conditions  which 
prevail  at  busy  airports,  it  is  imperative 
that  more  medium-distance  travel  as 
from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  be  made  by 
train.  To  add  the  present  rail  passengers 
to  the  already  heavy  air  travel  would 
only  worsen  the  situation.  Air  trans- 
portation is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  at 
many  of  the  smaller-sized  cities  served 
by  the  subject  trains.  For  example,  what 
air  service  could  be  used  to  travel  be- 
tween Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  and  South 
Bend,  Ind.?  There  are  many  other  ex- 
amples of  trips  which  can  now  be  con- 
viently  made  by  train  and  which  would 
otherwise  require  circuitous  routes  to  be 
made  by  air. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  per- 
sons, for  various  medical  and  other  rea- 
sons, cannot  or  will  not  fly.  Train  service 
on  this  route  is  essential  to  these  people. 
Further,  air  fares  are  up  to  twice  as  much 
as  the  train  fares,  and  are  simply  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  members  of  our 
society. 

Some  of  the  same  problems  are  en- 
coimtered  with  bus  travel.  For  example, 
no  bus  service  exists  between  New  York 
and  Ada,  Ohio,  where  a  college  is  lo- 
cated, or  between  New  York  and  Crest- 
line, Ohio.  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  and 
La  Porte,  Ind.,  have  no  bus  service 
connecting  them  with  the  East.  Between 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  New  York  there  is 
only  one  bus  a  day,  and  two  changes  are 
required  en  route.  A  trip  from  Painesville, 
Ohio,  to  Amsterdam,  N.Y.,  entails  a 
distance  of  415  miles  and  can  presently 
be  made  in  about  8  hours  on  trains.  The 
same  trip  by  bus  would  mean  changes 
at  Buffalo  and  Utica,  with  an  overnight 
stay  in  Buffalo.  Total  time  of  the  bus 
trip,  including  the  unavoidable  overnight 
stay  in  Buffalo:  almost  23  hours! 

In  the  context,  the  point  is  that  before 
a  decision  is  made  by  Railpax  to  posi- 
tively not  require  service  west  of  Buffalo, 
positive  evidence  must  be  presented  that 
competing  carriers  have  the  ability  and 
the  willingness  to  handle  the  displaced 
Buffalo-Chicago  train  passengers,  and  to 
my  knowledge,  no  such  evidence  has  been 
forthcoming.  While  ample  use  is  made  in 
this  geographical  area  of  the  automobile, 
airplane,  and  bus.  I  believe  that  the  era 
of  railroad  passenger  transportation  has 
not  passed  so  far  out  of  the  picture  that 
a  huge  section  such  as  between  Buffalo 
and  Chicago  can  be  dropped  without  con- 
siderable hardship  being  caused  to  pres- 
ent and  potential  users  of  the  service. 

C.    NO    REASONABLE    EITORT 

In  addition  to  these  other  practices 
which  have  had  a  negative  effect  on 
patronsige,  there  has  not  been  a  reason- 
able effort  made  lately  to  promote  pas- 
senger service  on  this  route.  The  reserva- 
tion and  information  system  which  has 
been  used  by  Penn  Central  is  antiquated 
and  unsuitable.  Unless  one  made  his  own 
call  from  New  York  to  the  Chicago  re- 


servation bureau,  it  took  about  4  or  5 
days  to  obtain  return  reservations.  One 
reservation  system  in  New  York  handles 
all  calls  which  originate  in  the  New  York 
area,  Newark,  Trenton,  Albany,  Schenec- 
tady,  Buffalo.  Rochester,  Cleveland,  To- 
ledo, and  New  England  cities.  And  the 
point  is  that  the  New  York  staff  has  been 
foimd  by  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  New  York  to  be  understaffed  and  un- 
informed for  the  huge  size  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  such  a  system  did  not 
please  customers  and  induce  them  to  do 
business  in  such  a  manner  again. 

Additional  aggravating  factors  which 
contributed  to  declining  passenger 
volume  were  failure  by  Penn  Central  to 
advertise  its  east-west  service,  Penn  Cen- 
tral stopped  paying  commissions  to  travel 
agencies,  which  both  competing  carriers 
do,  and  timetable  information  has  often 
been  misleading.  Penn  Central  made  no 
effort  to  reach  many  people  who  were 
undoubtedly  completely  xmaware  of  its 
services. 

D.     ETTECT     ON     TRAIN     SERVICE     BETWEEN     NEW 
YORK    OR    BUFFALO 

One  set  of  data  that  Railpax  must  con- 
sider is  that  submitted  by  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  New  York  in  ref- 
erence to  the  financial  effect  that  discon. 
tinuance  of  train  service  west  of  Buffalo 
will  have  on  its  New  York  to  Buffalo 
route.  The  loss  of  through  passengers 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Buffalo 
will  be  a  hard  blow  to  the  New  York- 
Buffalo  service.  For  example,  the  great 
majority  ol  passengers  traveling  on  the 
New  York-Chicago  trains  began  or  ended 
their  trips  at  Chicago.  About  80  percent 
of  the  passengers  originating  east  of 
Buffalo  were  destined  to  or  beyond  Chi- 
cago on  train  27,  while  some  56  percent 
of  the  passengers  at  Chicago  on  train  28 
road  to  destinations  east  of  Buffalo.  The 
following  amounts  were  derived  by  the 
empire  service  trains  from  traffic  orig- 
inating or  terminating  west  of  Buffalo: 


Passenger 

service 


Mail 
revenue 


Train  number: 

63 $63,220  $212,520 

64 48,626  153,714 

61-27 470,037  36,632 

61-17 461,821  65,945 

62-28 454,621  62,595 

62-14 427,725  0 

71-51 54,229  218,737 

71-351 52,991  89,517 

74-52 72,071  0 

74-98 14,882  259,309 

Total 2,110,224  1,098,969 

Total  passenger  and 

mail  revenue 3,209, 193 


In  the  event  that  the  decision  is  made 
to  have  no  train  service  west  of  Buffalo, 
Railpax  trains  in  the  New  York-Buffalo 
corridor  will  possibly  lose  over  $3,000,000 
in  annual  passenger  and  mail  revenues. 
Besides  this,  much  of  the  lost  pas- 
senger revenue  will  go  to  Canadian 
trains,  as  passengers,  to  continue  west- 
ward, will  disembark  at  Buffalo,  then 
transfer  to  Canadian  trains  at  Fort  Erie, 
Canada,  and  continue  their  trip  west- 
ward from  there.  It  is  clear  then  that 
Railpax  will  be  hurt  financially  if  it  does 
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decide  to  discontinue  service  west  of 
Buffalo. 

E.    ALTERNATE   ROUTE 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  Is 
the  possibility  Pittsburgh  may  be  chosen 
by  Railpax  as  the  alternate  route  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  instead  of 
Buffalo.  I  respectfully  submit  that  Pitts- 
burgh, imder  the  new  system,  will  be  con- 
nected between  the  east  and  west  by 
their  inclusion  on  two  east- west  routes : 
the  New  York-Kansas  City  route  and  the 
Kansas  City-Washington  route.  My  point 
Is  that  in  any  case,  Pittsburgh  will  not 
be  cut  off  from  east-west  service. 

F.    CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  like  to 
reiterate  that  both  the  Interstate  com- 


merce Commission  and  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  New  York  support  my 
contentiton  that  train  service  must  be 
continued  west  of  Buffalo.  The  poor 
present  state  of  affairs  on  the  Buffalo- 
Chicago  route  ctm  be  reasonably  reme- 
died. The  deliberate  downgrading  of  serv- 
ice and  the  nonfeasance  characteristic 
of  this  route  will  be  eliminated  when 
Railpax  takes  over  the  system  in  May. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  set  the  adequacy  requirements  for 
the  route,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
have  a  recurrence  of  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions which  have  literally  driven  away 
passengers  and  revenue.  In  view  of  the 
evidence,  I  am  confident  that  passenger 
patronage  can  be  stimulated  along  this 
route  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  an 


economically  viable  investment  for  the 
Railpax  Corp.  Finally,  let  me  say  that 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  rail  pas- 
senger service  be  maintained  between 
New  York  and  such  large  metropolitan 
areas  as  Erie,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and 
South  Bend.  Likewise,  it  is  equally  essen- 
tial that  service  be  assured  between  up- 
state New  York  points — Poughkeepsie 
through  Buffalo  inclusive — and  Cleve- 
land, Toledo  and  Chicago.  Failure  to 
specifically  include  service  west  of  Buf- 
falo could  result  in  the  cutting  off  of  the 
entire  population  of  upstate  New  York 
from  the  Western  United  States  via 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
extraneous  matter  to  which  I  previously 
referred: 


APPENDIX  A 
SCHEDULES  FOR  TRAINS  NOS.  26  TO  28/62  AND  TRAINS  NOS.  25  TO  61/27  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  CHICAGO 


Train  No.  26 


Train  No.  28/62 


Schedule  effective 


Apr.  30, 1967 


Nov.  S.  1967 


Dec.  3. 1967 


Oct  27, 1968 


Apr.  27, 1969 


June  29, 1969 


Oct.  26, 1969 


Leaving  Chicago     4:30p.m 4:45p.m 4:00p.m 3:45p.m ?=!!''•'" ?•«""' ^iUSIH 

SSai ::::::::.^;".^':ir//.:-;;.-..ISVS-.::r-:-.:;:ISv;:v/;;:;;.-.-.ISi::-^^^^^^^^^^ 

ffiSiKfe;;;;;;;;;;;:::::::::::;  S;St;::-;::::::  S?il;::;;::;;;:  fflili;:::;;:;:::  iSSS:::::;::;;  ffiS:::  •;:;;:  iSSa;:;;;-  IJWS.. 


Train  No.  25 


Train  No.  61/27 


Schedule  effective 


Apr.  30. 1967 


Nov.  5, 1967 


Dec.  3, 1967 


July  15, 1968 


Oct.  27, 1968 


Apr.  27, 1969 


Oct.  26, 1969 


(York  6:00p.fn     .        ..    6:00  p.m 6:30p.m 6:30p.m 6:30  p.  m MS  P"" HSP""- 

ny     8:43  p.m  .::.:::::.  8:43  p.m 9.30  p.m 9:30  p.m 9:30  p.™ 9:30  p.m »:|0  P""- 

'' ^  ^  2:15a.m         2:30a.m 2:30a.in 2:35a.m 2:35a.m. 


Leaving  New  ^ 
Leaving  Albany.. 

LeavinB  Buffalo  2:45 a'.m' "■.■.■''■.'.".■  2:45a'.m"'"'./.l".".'.'  2:45arrii".''''.'.'.'''."  2:50t.m V^J-"^' 

lS^^\V:::::::""::::":::":i^i:'i^:~":::^^i-^-^ »0:30a.m 10:30a.m 10:45a.m ll:15..m U:30a.m. 


APPENDIX  B 
SCHEDULES  FOR  TRAINS  NOS.  6  TO  64  AND  NOS.  59  TO  63  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  CHICAGO 


Train  No.  6 


Train  No.  64 


Schedule  effective Apr.  30.  1967 


Nov.  5. 1967 


Dec.  3.  1967 


July  15. 1968 


Oct  27. 1968 


Apr.  27.  1969 


Oct  26. 1969 


Leaving  Chicago-. 9:30  a.m 9:20  a.m 9:05  a.m ?iS»'"--  f  .^  J"^ l^^rZ 4-40  S'm 

Arriving  Cleveland -  5:01  p.m 4:51  p.m 4:40  p.m —  4:30  p.m.... 4  30  p.m 4  JO  p.m „„.  4  40  p.m. 

Leaving  Cleveland 5:33  p.m 5:23  p.m 5:25  p.m 5.15  p.m 5:15  p.m 5.15  p.m \^A^ 

Arriving  Buffalo  9:20  p.m 9:20  p.m 9-.20  p.m ^^P-"" J^"""" \^l^J^ TnXi'^;™ 

Liaving*Bu«alo.::. 10:05  p.m 9:55  p.m 10«)  p.m 10«)p.m 10«)  P.m 10:00  p^m W^f"- 

Arriving  Albany 4:05  a.m 3:35  a.m 3:35  ..m 3:35  a.m 335  a.m 335  a.m 335  a.m. 

ArrivinI  Ne»»  York 7:15  a.m 7:25  a.m.  ..r 7:10  a.m 7:10  a.m 7:10  i.m 7.10  a.m 7.10  a.m. 


Train  No.  59 


Train  No.  63 


Schedule  effective Apr.  30, 1967 


Nov.  5, 1967 


Dec.  3. 1967 


July  IS,  1968 


Oct  27, 1968 


Apr.  27, 1969 


Oct  26. 1969 


Leaving  New  York 11:00  p.m 11:00  p.m 10:30  p.m 

Leaving  Albany 2:15  a.m 2:22  a.m ?-55*"' 

Leaving  Buffalo        7:40a.m 8:20a.m 8:25a.m 

Arriving  Cleveland 10:57  a.m 11:59  a.m U:Ma.m 

Leaving  Cleveland 11:22  a.m 12:55  p.m 12:55  p.m 


10  30  p.m  10:30  p.m 10:30  p.m 10:30  p.m. 

2  05  a.m.  2:05  a.m 2:05  a.m 2fl0  a.m. 

8:25  am  8:25 «.m 8:25 a.m 8:25  a.m. 

12:05  p.m  12:05  p.m 12:05  p.m 12K)5p.m. 

1:00  p.m 1:00  p.m IflOp.m 1:00  p.m. 


Arriving  Chicago 4:30  p.m 6:10  p.m 6:10  p.m 6:35  p.m 6:50  p.m 7«)  p.m 7.25  p.m. 


APPENDIX  0 
SCHEDULE  FOR  TRAIN  NOS.  90  TO  98/72  TO  98/74  BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Train  No.  90 


Train  No.  98/74 
. . ■ Train  No. 

Schedule  effective Apr.30.1967 Nov.5.1967 Dec.3.1967 July  15  1968 Oct.  27. 1968 Oct.26.1969 ^f^.ijo'^' 


26,  1970. 


Leaving  Chicago 9:45  p.m 9:45  p.m 9:45  p.m 9:30  p.m 9:15  p.m 9.15  p.m 9.15  pjR. 

Arriving  Cleveland 5.45  a.m 5:40  a.m 5:45  *.m 515  ajn 5:45  a.m \\i.\Z I^w!™' 

Leaving  Cleveland 7:05  a.m 6:35  a.m 6:55  am 6:55  a.m ^^'I" y^^I^k lo-isif^i 

Arriving  Buffalo 11:05  a.m 10:30a.m "iW*" iU?"'" I  i?" n^"" rinV-fr loiolm" 

Leaving  Buffalo 11:30  a.m 11:05  a.m 2:30  p.m 2:30  p.m 2:30  p.m ?:?2  K  m 3mI  n  m 

Arriving  Albany 4:50  p.m 4:20  p.m 7:15  p.m V^^f"^ I^'?,P"' ,n  iiPf™ e'-inKm 

Arrivini  New  York 8:45  p.m 8:25  p.m 10:10  p.m 10:10  p.m 10:10  p.m 10:ld  pjn 6.10  pjn. 


>  Earlier  train  at  10:30  a.m.  was  not  shown  as  connection  in  timetable. 
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PENN  CENTRAL  TRANSPORTATION  CO.,  "FROM  AND  TO"  RECORD  OF  REVENUE  PASSENGERS  CARRIED  ON  TRAIN  NO.  27  OPERATING  BETWEEN  BUFFALO  N  Y  AND  CHICAGO  ILL 

PERIOD  MAY  1  TO  7,  1968,  INCLUSIVE 


T(K- 


Ffoot— 


Toledo 


Witcrloo 


Elkhirt      South  Band 


Gary        Enfltwood 


Chlc^o 


TottI 


Aversgt 
poi  day 


Btyond  Buffalo. 

Buffalo 

Totodo 

Wattfleo 

EHthart. 

South  Bond 


11 
1 


t 

1 


16 


45« 

33 
42 


37 
10 


507 
38 
47 
1 
46 
12 


Totat 

Avtrafa  p«r  day. 


72.4 
S.4 
6.7 
.1 
6.6 
1.7 


12 


13 


2S 


5N 


651 


93.0 


1.7 


1.9 


3.6 


1.3 


1.3 


82.9 


PERIOD  NOV.  1  TO  7,  1968,  INCLUSIVE 


Boyond  Buffalo.. 

Buffalo.... 

Toledo 

Waterloo 

Elkhart 

South  Bond 


It 
6 


14 
3 
3 


381 
22 
42 
1 
27 
17 


Total 

Ayeraie  per  day.. 


24 


22 


434 

62.0 

32 

4.6 

46 

6.6 

2 

.3 

30 

4.3 

17 

2.4 

490 


561 


80.1 


3.4 


1.3 


3.1 


1.3 


.3 


70.0 


PERIOD  JAN.  1  TO  7, 1969,  INCLUSIVE 


22 
2 


27 


23 


Beyond  Buffalo 60 

Buffalo 9 

Toledo 

Waterloo 

Elkhart , 

South  Bend ' 


136 
3 
1 
1  . 


Total. 


1,004 

1,281 

183.0 

107 

122 

17.4 

122 

132 

18.9 

6 

7 

1.0 

43 

44 

6.3 

11 

11 

1.6 

69 


24 


27 


141 


29 


14 


Avorai*  per  day. 


1,293 


1,597 


9.9 


228.1 


3.4 


3.9 


20.1 


4.1 


2.0 


184.7 


PENN  CENTRAL  TRANSPORTATION  CO.  "FROM  AND  TO"  RECORD  OF  REVENUE  PASSENGERS  CARRIED  ON  TRAIN  NO.  28  OPERATING  BETWEEN  CHICAGO  ILL  AND  BUFFALO  N  Y  DURING 

THE  PERIOD  MAY  1  TO  7,  1968,  INCLUSIVE  '  '    '  ' 


To- 


from— 


Gary 


Laporte   South  Bend 


Elkhart       Waterloo 


Toledo      Cleveland 


Erie 


Buffak) 


Beyond 
Buffalo 


Total 


Average 
per  day 


Chicafo 

Enflewood. 


Gerv 

UpMte.. 


South  Bend., 
akhait.... 

Watefloo 

Toledo.... 
Clevetaad. 
Erie 


22 
3 
1 


24 
1 


52 
7 
2 


83 


93 
1 


10 


20 


529 
4 
9 


ToM.. 


15 
5 
1 

18 
52 
12 


835 

17 

12 

1 

16 

8 

3 

22 

58 


119.3 
2.4 
1.7 
.1 
2.3 
1.1 
.4 
3.1 
8.3 
1.7 


26 


25 


62 


84 


102 


13 


24 


645 


984 


Averafi  per  day. 


140.6 


0.1 


3.7 


3.6 


8.9 


0.3 


12.0 


14.6 


1.9 


3.4 


92.1 


POW  CENTRAL  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 


'FROM  AND  TO"  RECORD  OF  REVENUE  PASSENGERS  CARRIED  ON  TRAIN  NO.  28  OPERATING  BETWEEN  CHICAGO,  ILL,  AND  BUFFALO  N  Y 

NOV.  1-7,  INCLUSIVE,  1968 


To— 


From— 


La  Porte   South  Bend 


□khart       Waterloo 


Toledo      Cleveland 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Beyond 
Buffalo 


Total 


Average 
per  day 


CMcafo 

Ei«lmrood 

Gary. 

La  Porta 

South  Bend 

Elkhart 

Waterloo 

Tetado 

Cl«f«land 

Erie 


22 
"3". 


18 
1 


44 
2 


45 

-j- 

2 

5 

1 


82 
3 
2  . 


2  .. 
1  .. 
8  .. 


Tetal 

Averate  per  day. 


25 
3.6 


20 
IT" 


47 
6.7 


0.1 


55 
IT 


98 

14.0 


14 

"IF 


23 
2 


1 
7 
1 

34 

4.9 


318 
4 
10 
....... 

7 

5 

11 

43 

5 

409 

58.4  . 


559 
12 
17 

3 
13 
10 

6 
20 
58 

5 

703 


79.9 
1.7 
2.4 

.4 
1.9 
1.4 

.9 
2.9 
8.3 

.7 

100.4 


March  9,  1971 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

JAN.  1  TO  7,  INCLUSIVE,  1969 


5617 


Chicago 

Englewood.. 

Gary 

Liftirta 

South  Bend. 

Bkhart 

Waterloo... 

Toledo 

Cleveland... 
Erie 


11 
1 


110 
9 


87 
3 
1 
I 
1 
2 


136 
2 
4 
2 
8 


12 


30 
5 


678 
10 
U 


4 
15 


2 

46 


1 

2 

10 


41 
21 
14 

37 

111 

20 


1,120 
30 
18 
4 
51 
23 
19 
56 
167 
20 


16a  0 
4.3 
2.6 
.6 
7.3 
3.3 
2.7 
8.0 
8.9 
2.9 


Total 

Average  per  day. 


12 


54 


120 


95 


171 


60 


48 


945 


1,508 


21&4 


L7 


7.7 


17.1 


.4 


13.6 


24.4 


8.6 


6.9 


135.0 


MAR.  1  TO  7,  INCLUSIVE,  1969 


To— 


From- 


Gary 


La  Porte 


South 
Bend 


Elkhart       Waterloo 


Totado     Cleveland 


Erie 


Buffalo 


Beyond 
Buffalo 


Total 


Average 
per  day 


Chicago 

Engiewood.. 

Gary 

La  Porte 

South  Bend. 

Elkhart 

WaterkM... 

Toledo 

Cleveland... 


17 
1 
2 


25 
6 


65 
5 


41 
1 

1 


57 
2 


30 
1 
1 


302 
1 
3 


Erie. 


14 
9 

5 
21 

40 
7 


554 

17 
7 
2 

24 
10 
11 
26 
48 
7 


79.1 
2.4 
1.0 
0.3 
3.4 
1.4 
1.6 
3.7 
6.9 
1.0 


Total 

Average  per  day. 


20 


32 


72 


45 


73 


15 


38 


4oe 


706 


leas 


2.9 


4.6 


10.3 


1.1 


6.4 


10.4 


2.1 


5.4 


57.4 


APRIL  1  TO  7.  INCLUSIVE.  1969 


To- 


From— 


LiPortt   South  Bend 


Elkhart 


Waterloo 


Toledo        Cleveland 


Ella 


Buffalo 


Beyond 
Buffalo 


Total 


Average 
per  day 


Chicago 

Engiewood.. 

Gary 

LaPorte 

South  Bend. 

Elkhart 

Waterloo... 

Toledo 

Cleveland... 
Erie 


17 
S 
1 


25 


92 
1 
2 


96 
1 
8 


80 

1  . 

2  . 
2. 

14 
6  . 
1  . 
3 


13 


57 


376 

13 

7 


10 


13 


2 
10 


68 

4 
7 

22 

61 

5 


760 

19 

23 

3 

118 

13 

9 

29 

75 

5 


108.6 
2.7 
3.3 
0.4 
16.9 
1.9 
1.3 
4.1 
ia7 
0.7 


Total 

Average  per  day 


21 


26 


104 


112 


109 


35 


78 


563 


1,054 


15a  6 


3.0 


3.7 


14.9 


16.0 


15.6 


5.0 


11.1 


8a4 


PENN  CENTRAL  TRANSPORTATION  CO., 


"FROM  AND  TO"  RECORD  OF  REVENUE  PASSENGERS  CARRIED  ON  TRAIN  NO.  51  OPERATING  BETWEEN  BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILL 
DURING  THE  PERIOD  MAY  1-7,  1968,  INCLUSIVE 


To- 


From— 


Dunkirk    Westfield 


Erie  Ashtabula  Cleveland  Sandusky  PortCSnton    Toledo 


Gary  Engiewood     Chicago 


Averate 
Total      per  day 


Beyond  Buffak) 

Buffak) 

Dunkirk 

Weettleld 

Erie 

Ashtabula 

Cleveland 

Elyrla 

Sandusky.. 

Toledo 

Elkhart 

South  Bend 

Total 

Average  per  day.. 


11 
S 

1 


26 
8 
1 
1 
8 
2 


1  .... 


11 

S3 

12 

31 

U 

62 

63 

19 

20 

a 

.4 

.4 

2.6 

.7 
9.0 

.1 
1.0 
2.9 
1.0 
1.0 


17 


138 


218 


31.1 


a  3 


a6 


2.4 


a  6 


6.6 


ai 


ai 


as 


as 


ai 


19.7 


XUM 
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PENN  CENTRAL  TRANSPORTATION  CO.,  "FROM  AND  TO"  RECORD  OF  REVENUE  PASSENGERS  CARRIED  ON  TRAIN  NO.  51  OPERATING  BETWEEN  BUFFALO,  N.Y.  AND  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

DURING  THE  PERIOD  NOV.  1-7.  1968.  INCLUSIVE 


To- 


From— 


Dunkirk 


Eri« 


Athto- 
bula 


Cltvt- 
land 


Elyria 


S«n- 
dusky 


Toledo        Bryan      Elkhart 


South 
Bend 


Entle- 
wood      Chicago 


Gary 


Total 


Avenga 
per  day 


Beyond  Buffalo. 

Buffalo 

Dankirk 

Weitfleld 

Erie.. 

Ashtabula 

Cleveland 

Elyria. 


10 
7 
1 


18 
7 
2 
1 

7  . 
5 


11 
13 


Toledo 

Elkhart 

South  Bend. 


40 
1 

10 
IS 
3 


44 
34 

5 

1 
17 

6 
53 

1 

16 
IS 

3 


6.3 
4.9 

.7 

.1 
2.4 

.9 
7.6 

.1 
i3 
2.1 

.4 


ToUl 

Average  per  day. 


18 


40 


11 


19S 


27.9 


0.7 


2.6 


0.1 


5.7 


0.1 


0.1 


1.0 


0.3 


0.7 


1.6 


0.6 


0.1 


14.1 


DURING  THE  PERIOD  JAN.  1-7,  1969,  INCLUSIVE 


TO— 


From — 


Dunkirk 


West- 
field 


Paines- 
Erie  Ashtabula  vllle  Cleveland 


Elyria    Sandusky       Toledo     Elkhart 


South 

Bend       Gary 


Engle- 

wood      Chicago 


Total 


Average 
per  day 


Beyond  Buffak). 

Buffalo 

Dunkirk 

Westfield 

Erie 

Ashtabula 

Cleveland 

Elyria '. 

Sandusky 

Port  Clinton 

Toledo 

Elkhart 

South  Bend 


12 
15 


39 
34 


58 

30 

3 

9 

15 

7 


10 
19 


65 

30 
11 

25 


112 

2 

21 

1 

41 

24 

4 


196 

141 

14 

9 

51 

10 

143 

3 

27 

1 

41 

24 

4 


28.0 

20.1 

2.0 

1.3 

7.3 

1.4 

20.4 

.4 

3.9 

.1 

5.9 

3.4 

.6 


Total.... 
Average  per  day. 


27 


73 


122 


11 


47 


336 


664 


94.9 


3.9 


a7       ia4 


a9 


1.0 


17.4 


0.7 


1.6 


1.6 


0.3 


6.7 


1.0 


0.7 


48 


PENN  CENTRAL  TRANSPORTATION  CO.— "FROM  AND  TO"  RECORD  OF  REVENUE  PASSENGERS  CARRIED  ON  TRAIN  NO.  63  OPERATING  BETWEEN  BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  AND  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  JAN.  1 

TO  7,  INCLUSIVE,  1969 


To- 


From— 


Erie      Ashtabula     Painesville      Cleveland 


Toledo 


Elkhart   South  Bend 


Chicago 


Total 


Average 
per  day 


Beyond  Buffaki. 

Buffalo 

Erie 

Ashtabula 

Painesville 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Elkhart. 

South  Bend 


34 
10 


94 
44 

29 
11 


13 
10 
5 


11 

14 

19 

2 


40 
9 
1 


45 

62 

31 

2 

4 

145 

76 

35 

7 


198 

143 

89 

15 

4 

200 

88 

36 

7 


28.3 

20.4 

12.7 

2.1 

7.6 

28.6 

12.6 

5.1 

1.0 


Total 

Average  per  day. 


44 


178 


36 


14 


96 


407 


708 


111.4 


6.3 


0.6 


0.1 


25.4 


5.1 


2.0 


13.7 


58.1 


MAR   1-7   INCLUSIVE.  1969 


Beyond  Buffalo. 

Buffalo 

Erie 

Ashtabula 

Cleveland 

ToWo. 

Elkharf 

South  Bend 


17 
3 


3 
"60" 


25 
20 
14 
11 


13 


9 
8 
12 
1 
44 
24 
33 
10 


54 

38 
33 
72 
65 
29 
35 
10 


7.7 
5  4 
4.7 

ia3 

9.3 
4.1 
5.0 
1.4 


ToUI...... 

Average  per  day. 


20 


63 


70 


22 


14 


141 


336 


48.0 


2.9 


9.0 


10.0 


3.1 


2.0 


20.1 


APR.  1-7,  INCLUSIVE,  1969 


Beyond  Buffak).. 

Buffak) 

Erie 

AshUbula 

Painesville 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Elkhart 

South  Bend 

Total 

Average  per  day. 


21 
4 


25 
3.6 


15 
2.1 


1.0 


71 

12 

31 

9 

2 


125 
17.9 


24 


32 
4.6 


14 

2.0 


30 
4.3 


21 

20 

22 

3 

1 

69 

51 

48 

7 

242 

34.6 


135 

54 

61 

12 

3 

108 

62 

48 

7 

490 


19.3 

7.7 

8.7 

1.7 

.4 

15  4 
8.9 
6.9 
1.0 

70.0 
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NOV.  1  -  7,  INaUSIVE.  U6> 


To- 


Ffom— 


Erto     AsMabMla    PaiMwUlt     Cl«wlaiid 


ToMo 


Eikliart  SoirtliBWHl 


CbicMO 


Total 


pwtfqr 


Beyond  Buffalo. 

Buffalo 

Erie 

AshtabuU 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Elkhart 

South  Bond 


1*4 


23 
3 

20 
S 


16 
4 
S 
2 

m 

13 

24 

3 


12 

» 
2M 
IB 
21 
24 
3 


7.0 
1.7 
4.0 
21.4 
10 
3.0 
14 
.4 


Total. 


194 


54 


13 


14 


US 


407 


5S.1 


AveraM  dot  day... 

.9                 .3 

27.2 

7.7 

1.9 

1.3 

2.0 

114 

PENN  CENTRAL  TRANSPORTATION  CO.   "FROM  AND  TO" 

RECORD  OF  REVENUE  PASSENGERS  CARRIED  ON  TRAIN 
DURING  THE  PERIOD  MAY  1-7,  1968,  INCLUSIVE 

NO.  64  OPERATING  BETWEEN  CHICAGO 

ILL  AND  BUFFALO  N.Y 

To- 

Total 

From— 

Gary 

U  Porta 

South 
Bond 

Elkhart 

Toledo  Sandusky 

EDrrta 

Clovo- 
land 

Painoe- 
vMe 

Ashta- 
bula 

Erie 

Wost- 
fiaU 

BuOalo 

Boyond 
Buffalo 

Averaia 
par  day 

Chicago 

Englewood.. 

Gary 

La  Porte — 
South  Bend. 

Bkhart 

Toledo 

Sandusky... 
aeveland... 
Painesville.. 
Ashtabula.. 

Erie 

Westfield... 
OunUrit.... 


11 


IS 


22 
2 
1 


28 
2 


73 


58 
3 

4 


20 
1 
2 


30 


3 

2 

16 

5 


12 


2 
1 

24 
1 


21 
2 
1 


206 
< 
« 
2 
89 
( 

1  29 

6 

5  >3 

3 

1  2 

2  4 

1  1 

2  2 


Total. 


16 


98 


40 


91 


15 


37 


65 


461 


Chicago 

Englewood.. 

Gary 

La  Porte 

South  Bend. 
Elkhart..... 

Toledo 

Sandusky... 

Ehria 

Cleveland... 
Painesville.. 
Ashtabula.. 

Erie 

Westfield... 
Dunkirtc.... 


6           3 
1  


29  20 

1  1 

1  3 

1 

7 
3 


29 
1 
2 


2  3 

"i 


10 


2 

i i' 


18  22 

1 
2 


21 


S 


111 

10 

1' 
1 

1; 
U 


Total 

Average  par 
day 


32 


34 


S3 


22 


31 


41 


30         277 


ai 


1.0        0.6 


4.6        4.9 


0.6        0.6 


7.6 


0.4 


3.1 


4.4         a7 


ao       S.9 


4.3 


DURING  THE  PERIOD  JAN.  1-7,  1969,  INCLUSIVE 


To- 


oxvn- 


SS4— Parts 


2^6 

LS 

1.3 

.3 

12.7 

.t 

4.1 

.9 

U.3 

.3 

.4 

.1 

.4 

.1 


(5.9 


Average  per  day. 

a3            1.9         2.3 

14.0        S.7         a9         1.0       U.0        ai 

2.1 

S.3           0.9 

9.3 

9.1  . 

DURING  THE  PERIOD  NOV.  1  TO  7,  1968,  INCLUSIVE 

To- 

From— 

South 
Gary     La  Porte      Bond 

San-                   Clave-      Paines-       Asbta- 
Elkhart    Toledo        dusky     Elyria          land          villa          bote 

Erie 

West- 
fiold    DanUrtc 

Buffak) 

Baynd 
Buffalo 

Total 

Avoraco 
pord^r 

10.1 

.7 

1.4 

.4 

2.0 

l.« 

10 

.4 

.3 

11.7 

.1 

.4 

1.3 

.4 

.1 


39.6 


From— 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman  Is 
rendering  a  significant  service  by  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  by  the  legislation  he  has  Intro- 
duced. Certainly,  the  bipartisan  support 
of  the  New  York  delegation  will  be  forth- 
coming I  know  because  he  is  speaking  in 
behalf  of  a  very  significant  part  of  the 
economy  of  oiu-  State  and  a  matter  of 
great  convenience  to  the  residents  of 
the  State  of  New  York  when  he  calls  for 
the  Inclusion  of  the  Buffalo-Chicago 
routes  into  the  basic  Railpax  system. 

I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  4570  and  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  New  York 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  Buffalo  to 
Chicago  rail  passenger  route.  Further.  I 
strongly  lu-ge  the  Railpax  Corporation  to 
adopt  the  Buffalo-Chicago  route  as  part 
of  the  National  Rail  Passenger  Service, 
before  it  begins  operations  in  May. 

Last  year,  I  supported  the  legislation 
which  authorized  the  creation  of  Railpax, 
becaiise  I  felt  it  held  out  the  hope  of  an 
economical  and  more  efficient  rail  service 
for  all  the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  But 
the  failure  to  extend  the  New  York-Buf- 
falo line  logically  on  to  Chicago,  ignores 
the  traditional  and  best  route  for  resi- 
dents of  upstate  New  York  to  travel  to 
the  Midwest  and  West.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  oversight,  detrimental  to  the  resi- 
dents of  my  own  28th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  all  the  residents  of  upstate 
New  York,  will  be  quickly  remedied. 

Again,  I  commend  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman KxMF,  for  his  efforts  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  remarks 
and  support. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentlemtm  from  the  west- 
em  part  of  our  State  for  the  position  he 
has  taken  and  for  the  legislation  he  has 
introduced.  I  join  him  in  It  and  would 
be  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  any  such 
legislation  together  with  the  gentleman. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  any 
information  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
possibility  of  extending  that  railpax 
service  from  Albany  to  Montreal?  Do 
you  know  anything  about  whether  or 
not  they  have  included  that? 

Mr.  KT:mp.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  ccnmnents. 

At  this  point,  I  am  not  aware  of  that 
type  of  service  being  Included  in  the  Rail- 
pax basic  system. 

Mr.  KINO.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
join  you  in  your  request. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  en- 
tirely imderstandable  and  appropriate 
for  the  House  Members  assembled  on  this 
occasion  to  present  the  case  for  their 
principal  city  being  included  as  an  in- 
termediate stop  on  the  prospective  New 
York  Clty-Chlcago  and  Washington, 
D.C.-Chlcago  routes  of  the  national  rail 
passenger  system.  Passenger  trains,  after 


all,  are  a  vanishing  species  and  the  lim- 
ited intercity  rail  service  will  benefit  oiUy 
a  fortimate  few  of  our  urban  centers. 

It  was  not  always  so.  In  1929  some 
2,000  passenger  trains — an  essential 
component  of  any  modem  balanced 
transportation  system — provided  service 
to  communities  of  every  size  and  descrip- 
tion. At  the  end  of  last  year,  alas,  the 
number  had  dwindled  to  fewer  than  400, 
many  of  which  continued  In  business 
with  demonstrated  reluctance  and  only 
at  the  insistence  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

The  next  rung  on  the  ladder,  as  we 
all  know,  was  reached  when  private  en- 
terprise was  finally  allowed  to  abandon 
passenger  service  and  Public  Law  91-518 
was  enacted  establishing  a  semipubllc 
corporation  to  operate  passenger  trains 
between  points  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  as  part  of  a  na- 
tional basic  rail  system. 

Pursuant  to  this  legislation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  has  designated 
the  points  between  which  intercity  pas- 
senger trains  shall  be  operated  and — 
again  piu-suant  to  Public  Law  91-518 — 
he  is  now  in  the  process  of  identifying 
routes  over  which  service  may  be  pro- 
vided. 

Our  colleague  from  Buffalo  (Mr.  Kemp) 
has  presented  a  convincing  case  for  ex- 
tension of  the  New  York  City-Buffalo 
passenger  service  west  to  Chicago.  I  sup- 
port his  position  wholeheartedly.  But  my 
interest — representing  the  greater  Toledo 
area — goes  further.  Passenger  service  be- 
tween New  York  City-Chicago  and 
Washington-Chicago  has  been  specified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
whether  either  or  both  of  the  intercity 
routes  connecting  these  cities  will  in- 
clude Toledo  is  to  be  decided  in  the  im- 
mediate days  ahead.  The  Toledo  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  already  filed 
a  brief  describing  Toledo  as  a  major 
transportation  hub — one  of  the  Nation's 
largest  rsdl  centers,  eleventh  largest  port 
in  the  country,  the  leader  in  the  Oreat 
Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  traffic, 
and  so  forth — and  has  done  a  good  job 
in  cataloging  population  growth  and  the 
expanding  industrial,  commercial  and 
agricultural  activity  throughout  the 
Toledo  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  and  northwestern  Ohio. 

Rather  than  expand  on  these  data  and 
other  metropolitan  virtues,  let  me  simply 
say  that  the  case  for  including  Toledo  in 
the  inter -city  routes — New  York-Buffalo- 
Chicago  or  New  York-Chicago  via  a 
southern  route,  and  Washington-Chi- 
cago— is  convincingly  made  and  sup- 
ported by  the  very  criteria  developed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  In  keep- 
ing with  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  the 
act,  for  election  of  "points"  which  Rail- 
pax will  be  required  to  serve. 

The  first  of  these  criteria  provides 
that  the  availability  of  alternative  trans- 
portation modes  and  the  existing  travel 
patterns  should  be  considered  to  insure 
that  the  designated  rail  passenger  net- 
work will  make  an  optimmn  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  total  transportation 
system. 

Blessed  by  its  geographic  locatiwi, 
Toledo  Is  served  by  land,  sea,  and  air. 
Easy  access  to  Toledo  is  available  via 
Interstate  Routes  75  and  475,  the  Ohio 


Turnpike,  and  11  State  and  U.S.  routes. 
Ohio  Turnpike  traffic,  measured  at  two 
interchanges  in  Toledo  in  1970,  was  over 
five  and  a  half  million  vehicles.  Air  pas- 
senger service  Is  also  immediate  and  sub. 
stantial.  During  1970,  Toledo  had  an  air 
passenger  count  of  424,925  and  CAB  data 
for  1969  showed  67,920  to  and  from  Chi- 
cago, 73,730  to  and  from  New  York  City 
19,170  to  and  from  Washington,  D.C.[ 
and  9,670  to  and  from  Cleveland. 

Toledo  also  Is  in  excellent  position  to 
meet  the  criteria  stipulating  that  antic- 
ipated rail  ridershlp  should  be  sub- 
stantial and  that  projected  ridershlp 
levels  should  enable  the  proposed  rail 
service  to  operate  at  a  cost  which  is  com- 
petitive with  the  costs  of  alternative 
modes. 

While  Toledo's  air  service  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  city's  proximity  to  De- 
troit and  Cleveland  makes  it  difficult  to 
secure  the  number  of  flights  and  the 
diversity  of  direct  service  that  Is  avail- 
able to  these  larger  commimitles.  This 
very  fact,  of  course,  underscores  the 
potential  of  the  Toledo  area  if  sufficient, 
updated  rail  passenger  service  is  avail- 
able. 

No  city  better  meets  the  criterion  that 
selection  should  include  cities  that  can 
be  efficiently  served  by  the  Corporation 
as  part  of  an  integrated  national  rail 
passenger  network. 

Toledo's  position  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  rail  centers  speaks  clearly  for  it- 
self. One  of  the  reasons  for  Toledo's  long 
and  prominent  role  in  rail  passenger 
transportation  is  the  number  of  large 
cities  that  can  be  served  from  Toledo 
through  short-haul  service.  Within  the 
300-mile  range  that  Is  used  to  define 
short-haul  service,  Toledo  is  in  a  position 
to  serve  and  be  served  by  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Erie,  Buffalo,  and  Pittsburgh,  with 
Harrisburg,  Philadelphia,  and  Albany 
only  slightly  further  in  distance. 

The  population  criterion  provides  that 
the  route  options  between  the  major 
points  should  touch  a  large  niunber  of 
intermediate-population  centers. 

Toledo  is  certainly  such  a  center.  The 
SMSA  which  includes  Lucas  and  Wood 
Counties  In  Ohio  and  Monroe  County  in 
Michigan  climbed  to  691.649  in  1970  and 
is  listed  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  as  one 
of  the  50  largest  metropolitan  areas  in 
the  United  States.  More  Importantly, 
Toledo's  retail  trading  zone,  comprising 
12  counties  in  northwest  Ohio  and  two  in 
southeast  Michigan,  has  a  population  of 
more  than  1,175,000.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  rail  passenger  potential,  the 
composition  of  this  population  must  be 
considered  superior.  More  than  a  dozen 
national  corporations  are  headquartered 
in  retail  areas  just  described  and  more 
than  40,000  students  are  currently  at- 
tending colleges  and  universities  in 
northwestern  Ohio  alone.  Approximately 
4,000  of  these  students  are  from  out-of- 
State,  many  from  the  East. 

From  the  standpoint  of  profitability, 
corporate  fiexlbility  and  capital  improve- 
ments required  for  inclusion  in  an  inter- 
city route,  Toledo  must  be  ranked  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  The  city's  pioneering  role 
in  rail  transpwrtation  has  been  handed 
down  generation  to  generation  and  man- 
agerial  and  technical  competence   re- 
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quired  is  already  there,  as  Is  an  experi- 
enced labor  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  here  this  after- 
noon are  acting  in  the  capacity  as  ad- 
vocate for  the  District  we  represent.  As 
the  staggering  highway  death  tolls  con- 
tinue to  increase  and  as  our  airports  be- 
come more  and  more  congested,  we  rec- 
ognize ever  more  clearly  the  need  for  a 
balanced  transportation  system  and  the 
essential  role  of  rail  passenger  transpor- 
tation in  such  a  system.  How  quickly  this 
can  be  achieved  will  depend  In  large 
measure  on  the  care  and  consideration 
that  is  given  to  selection  of  the  cities  to 
be  included  in  the  routes  soon  to  be  es- 
tabliiihed. 

As  an  advocate  for  Toledo,  I  have  tried 
to  stress  the  importance  of  the  contribu- 
tion that  our  community  can  make  If  it 
is  included.  But  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Nation,  the  really  Important  task  is 
to  move  forward  effectively  in  establish- 
ing rail  passenger  service  as  a  compo- 
nent of  a  balanced  transportation  system. 
Fortunately,  what  is  important  to  Toledo 
and  that  which  is  important  to  the  Na- 
tion are  In  no  way  Incompatible  or  in- 
consistent. We  are  anxious  to  participate 
in  this  new  undertaking  and  look  forward 
to  doing  so. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  In  support  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kkbo>) 
urging  the  establishment  of  Buffalo  and 
Chicago  as  end  points  in  the  basic  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system. 

Inclusion  of  this  route  in  the  national 
system  is  vital  to  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  of  all  the  people  of  New 
York  State. 

Without  a  passenger  raU  line  westward 
from  Buffalo,  the  nearly  4  million  people 
who  live  in  upstate  New  York  along  the 
Albany-Buffalo  axis  will  be  deprived  of 
feasible  rail  transportation  to  the  Mid- 
west and  West. 

The  currently  planned  national  system 
already  incorporates  the  New  York  CJlty- 
Buffalo  route.  To  terminate  this  route 
abruptly  in  Buffalo  would  make  no  sense 
whatsoever.  It  would  consign  this  route 
to  being  little  more  than  a  regional  spiir 
rather  than  a  national  trunkline.  Only 
by  Its  extension  to  Chicago  can  this  im- 
portant route  serve  as  a  truly  useful  link 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Nation. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp)  for  his  Initiative  and 
heartily  add  my  support  for  Hil.  4570 
to  establish  passenger  service  from  Buf- 
falo to  Chicago. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  colleague  from  Buffalo. 
New  York  is  certainly  a  State  that  has 
done  its  share  in  trying  to  maintain  pas- 
senger service.  It  has  provided  property 
tax  relief  to  the  railroads  operating 
within  the  State.  It  purchased  outright 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  and  is  now 
seeking  to  upgrade  and  improve  the  serv- 
ice. In  1967,  the  State  approved  a  $2.5 
billion  transportation  capital  facilities 
bond  issue  to  help  the  suburban  passen- 
ger service.  In  1970,  over  $15  million  was 
allocated  for  emergency  maintenance 
work  on  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  and 
the  Hudson,  Harlem,  and  New  Haven 
divisions  of  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
pbrtatlon  Co.  So  New  York  State  has 


been   acting  to  meet  this  crisis  as  it 
developed. 

New  York  State  has  the  empire  serv- 
ice— New  York  City-Albany-Buffalo — 
and  this  is  excellent.  However,  under  the 
new  Railpax  no  through  service  is 
planned  to  Chicago  via  this  route.  In  my 
view  this  Is  a  serious  mistake  to  cut  off 
passenger  service  across  the  northern  tier 
of  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  to  those 
who  wish  to  travel  to  Chicago  via  rail. 
As  a  young  college  student,  I  took  this 
route  to  Notre  Dame.  My  family,  further- 
more, on  both  sides  have  been  In  railroad- 
ing and  it  is  a  proud  family  tradition. 
There  are  still  many  persons,  such  as  my 
own  wife,  who  prefer  the  train  to  a  plane, 
if  the  former  is  available.  With  our  up- 
state weather,  we  have  to  have  alterna- 
tive means  of  transport  available,  if  this 
last  winter  is  any  indicator  of  the  future. 
My  strong  feeling  is  that  the  National 
Rail  Passenger  Corporation  will  prove  to 
be  a  wise  act  and  with  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
authorities,  the  United  States  can  again 
have  a  good  rail  passenger  system  that 
we  can  all  be  proud  of.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  the  Buffalo  to  Chicago  route  needs 
urgently  to  be  added  to  the  National  Rail 
Passenger  Corporation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pep- 
per) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEARINGS     SET     ON     ABOLISHING 
DETENTION  CAMPS 

,  (Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the 
Comimlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  a  public  hearing  will  be 
held  on  March  18,  1971,  at  10  ajn.,  in 
room  2226  Rayburn  House  Office  Build- 
ing, on  H.R.  234,  a  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  MATStmAGA  for  himself,  Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD.  Mr.  MiKVA,  and  myself,  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  establishment  of  emergency  deten- 
tion camps  and  to  provide  that  no  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  committed 
for  detention  or  imprisonment  In  any 
facility  of  the  U.S.  Government  except 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
title  18. 

The  principal  purpose  and  effect  of 
H  Jl.  234  is  to  repeal  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  which  was  enacted  as  title 
n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950. 
That  act  establishes  procedures  for  the 
apprehension  and  det?ntion,  during  in- 
ternal security  emergencies,  of  individu- 
als deemed  Ukely  to  engage  in  acts  of 
espionage  or  sabotage.  Unfortunately, 
the  legislation  has  given  rise  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  may  be  used  to  apprehend 
and  detain  citizens  holding  unpopular 
beUefs.  Also,  some  groups  look  upon  the 
legislation  as  permitting  a  recurrence  of 


the  roundup  and  detention  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  ancestry  during  World 
War  n. 

H.R.  234  is  one  of  12  identical  meas- 
ures now  pending  in  the  House.  Includ- 
ing multiple  sponsorships,  these  meas- 
ures reflect  the  view  of  149  Members  of 
the  House,  concurred  in  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  that  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950  should  be 
repealed. 

MODERNIZING  FEDERAL 

ANTITRUST  LAWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Price)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
actly 1  month  ago  today,  I  introduced 
legislation  establishing  a  National  Com- 
mission on  the  Revision  of  Federal  An- 
titrust Laws.  This  afternoon  I  am  rein- 
troducing this  measure  with  15  cospon- 
sors  r^resenting  both  political  parties 
and  a  wide  spectrum  of  political  thought. 

Joining  me  in  introducing  this  meas- 
lu-e  are:  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
HosMER,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvtmia, 
Mr.  KmrKENDALL,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mayne. 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Rarick, 
and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

The  rationale  behind  this  proposal  is  a 
simple  one.  The  Federal  laws  which  reg- 
ulate the  form  and  shape  of  business  ac- 
tivity are  vital  ones,  yet  they  have  not 
been  updated  in  over  20  years  despite  its 
rapidly  changing  nature  and  structure. 
Moreover,  no  systematic  efforts  have 
been  made  to  determine  what  the  cur- 
rent legislative  needs  even  are  in  the 
antitrust  area. 

By  impaneling  a  National  Commission 
comprised  of  24  eminent  personages  rep- 
resenting the  public  and  the  private  sec- 
tors, empowering  them  for  1  year  to 
make  Investigations  and  hold  hearings, 
and  requiring  them  to  submit  a  report 
of  their  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  a 
much  needed  perspective  could  be  ob- 
tained on  the  state  of  Federal  antitrust 
regulation. 

Armed  with  this  new  perspective  Con- 
gress can  then  swiftly  move  to  update  an- 
titnist  laws  where  needed  and  to  shore  up 
Federal  regulations  where  weakened  by 
disuse  or  misuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  task  set  forth  for  the 
Commission  is  a  task  that  should  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  last  Congress. 
Those  of  lis  who  introduce  this  measure 
today  can  only  hope  that  our  colleagues 
will  band  together  in  a  nonpoUtical  and 
nonpartisan  spirit  and  approve  this  bill. 

If  impaneled,  the  National  Commission 
on  Revision  of  Federal  Antitrust  Laws 
will  well  serve  both  the  Interests  of  com- 
merce and  the  interests  of  consumer. 


NEED  FOR  BRIDGE  IN  BIG  SPRINGS, 
TENN. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
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ICr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Tou  can 
not  get  there  from  here"  is  not  an  empty 
phrase  for  the  people  of  the  Big  Springs 
community. 

They  live  across  the  river  and  the  only 
way  to  get  across  is  by  driving  some  34 
miles  through  another  State  in  order  to 
get  to  their  county  seat. 

For  more  than  100  years  the  people  of 
this  small  community  In  Hancock  Coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  which  is  located  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  my  congressional  district, 
have  suffered  isolation. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  my  story 
into  the  proper  perspective,  I  would  like 
to  add  that,  according  to  statistics  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Han- 
cock County  is  the  Nation's  seventh  poor- 
est county. 

Back  in  1966,  a  group  from  the  Big 
Springs  community  presented  me  with  a 
petition  asking  that  I  help  them  get  a 
bridge  across  the  Clinch  River,  which 
runs  through  the  county. 

If  you  were  to  ask  where  Big  Springs 
Is  located,  people  would  say,  "just  across 
the  river."  If  you  were  to  ask  residents 
of  Big  Springs  where  everything  else  is, 
the  answer  would  probably  be  the  same 
— "just  across  the  river."  But  getting 
across  the  river  is  another  thing — "you 
just  cannot  get  there  from  here." 

Over  the  years,  some  of  the  residents 
of  the  commimlty  liave  moved  away  in 
order  to  make  ccmtact  with  the  outside 
world.  Those  who  remain  do  so  because 
they  feel  connected  with  the  land  they 
live  on  and  the  friendship  they  hold  for 
their  neighbors.  They  are  stajring,  but 
they  are  staying  against  all  odds,  for  the 
truth  of  the  .situation  is  that  isolation 
has  hemmed  itself  around  their  lives, 
hurting  them  most  when  they  can  afford 
it  least. 

Just  how  Isolated  is  Big  Springs?  By 
all  normal  yardsticks,  the  answer  would 
have  to  be  "incredibly  so."  Some  of  the 
houses  and  roads  are  not  even  found 
OQ  the  county  map.  The  lack  of  a  bridge 
connecting  Big  Springs  to  the  outside 
world  necessitates  the  residents  having 
to  drive  over  26  miles  of  dirt  road  that 
at  times  is  simply  bedrock  and  at  other 
times  greasy  mud,  in  order  to  get  to  the 
nearest  store  or  gas  station.  The  time  it 
takes  to  get  anywhere  sometimes  pro- 
hibits men  in  Big  Springs  from  getting 
an  outside  job  while  living  at  home. 

I  have  been  working  on  this  project 
for  more  than  5  years,  but  we  still  do 
not  have  a  bridge  constructed  across 
the  river,  although  in  recent  months 
there  have  beea  encoiu-aging  develop- 
ments. 

The  Big  Springs  conmiiinity  is  in- 
volved in  a  unique  situation.  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  the  i)eople  of  this 
mountain  community  are  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-three  people 
live  in  Big  Springs  and  its  rich  bottom- 
lands and  rolling  stones  are  cherlsh'sl 
by  local  farmers  for  crops  and  pasture. 
Almost  everyone  would  have  to  say  that 
the  Clinch  has  given  Hancock  Countians 
a  good  life — everyone  except  the  people 
of  Big  brings,  for  here  In  a  hidden 
vaDey  the  Clinch  has  taken  life  away. 

Big  Springs  residents,  like  other  resi- 
dents of  Hancock  County,  want  to  share 
their  oommimlty  with  others,  and  they 
desire  to  have  better  accesa  to  commer- 
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dal    centers,    health    and    educational 
facilities,  farm  markets,  and  jobs. 

Last  year,  more  than  53  percent  of  the 
household  heads  were  farmers,  19  per- 
cent were  retired  or  unable  to  work,  and 
28  percent  had  nonagricultural  jobs  in 
addition  to  part-time  farming. 

A  majority  of  Big  Springs  families  de- 
pend on  the  sale  of  crops  for  their  in- 
come. Tobacco  is  the  major  crop,  with 
some  corn,  hay,  and  vegetables  being 
sold.  The  tobacco  markets  most  used  by 
farmers  in  the  Big  Springs  area  are  In 
Weber  City  and  Oate  City,  both  of  which 
are  in  Virginia.  The  Klngsport,  Rogers- 
vllle,  and  Sneedville  tobacco  markets  in 
Tennessee  are  used  to  a  lesser  degree. 

Cattle,  hogs,  and  chickens  are  sold  in 
Gate  City,  Kingsport,  Rogersvllle,  and 
Sneedville  livestock  markets. 

The  farmers  of  Big  Springs  are  highly 
efficient.  They  know  their  work  and  they 
know  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  every 
dollar.  But  they  are  seriously  handi- 
capped. Sure,  they  can  grow  abundant 
crops  of  practically  everything  they  farm, 
but  getting  it  to  the  markets  is  another 
story. 

In  order  for  the  residents  of  Big 
brings  to  get  to  the  county  seat  of  Han- 
cock County,  which  is  Sneedville,  they 
must  travel  34  miles.  If  they  could  cross 
the  Clinch  River  at  a  point  just  south 
of  the  Big  Springs  community,  the  trip 
would  be  only  18  miles,  a  savings  of  16 
miles  each  way,  or,  32  miles  for  each  trip. 
This  same  mileage  holds  true  for  a  trip 
to  any  point  to  the  south  or  west  of  the 
Big  Springs  community. 

If  they  are  to  get  to  the  doctor  and 
commercial  centers,  and  if  the  children 
of  the  community  are  to  get  to  school, 
they  must  travel  dangerously. 

For  Instance,  several  years  ago  Han- 
cock County  consolidated  its  high  schools, 
but  the  Big  Springs  children  still  have  no 
way  to  catch  the  schoolbus  on  their  side 
of  the  river.  Instead,  the  parents  of  high 
school  students  must  watch  as  their  chil- 
dren each  morning  walk  down  to  the 
river  and  paddle  across  the  water  in  a 
leaky  wooden  boat  These  children  are 
in  danger  and  the  parents  understand- 
ably fear  for  their  lives.  In  the  winter, 
they  often  have  to  break  the  ice  as  they 
negotiate  the  cold  river.  Because  of  these 
personal  hardships,  many  of  the  children 
fail  to  attend  high  school  due  to  the  rigors 
of  getting  there.  Many  go  through  life 
with  an  eighth  grade  education.  The 
community  has  a  one-room  schoolhouse, 
but  it  is  outdated.  When  the  children  go 
out  to  play  during  a  recess,  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  school  sits  on  a  knob 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  land  for  a 
playground.  Some  children  play  under 
the  school  and  more  times  than  not  they 
are  lucky  if  they  are  not  cut  by  broken 
glass,  old  tin  cans,  and  rusty  nails. 
Others  play  bingo  with  kernels  of  com. 
I  could  talk  for  many  hours  telling  you 
a  variety  of  stories  about  the  plight  of 
these  people,  but  I  feel  from  my  previous 
colloquy  that  you  understand  the  com- 
mimlty's  unique  position. 

So,  what  can  we  do  to  help  these  poor 
peojrfe? 

When  I  was  first  asked  to  intervene  in 
this  matter,  my  Idea  was  to  contact  the 
proper  authorities  at  the  State  level,  and 
this  I  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the 


sovereignty  of  all  SUtes;  let  the  States 
do  for  themselves  what  they  can  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  But,  in  this  case,  It  seems  that 
It  Is  a  matter  of  either  letting  the  Federal 
Qovemment  help  or  overburdening  the 
State  and  county. 

Consequently,  I  went  to  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  for  whatever 
asalstance  this  arm  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment could  provide. 

At  the  present  time,  the  news  that  we 
have  received  from  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  is  encouraging, 
and  I  am  optimistic  that  financial  aid 
will  be  forthcoming.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  a  clause  included  In  the  ARC 
Act  provides  financial  assistance  for  any 
poverty  area  within  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion if  it  would  facilitate  school  con- 
solidation. In  the  case  of  Big  Springs,  it 
would  make  It  possible  for  students  to 
get  to  school.  So,  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  would  be  the  basis  for  constructing 
a  bridge  across  the  Clinch. 

If  we  receive  a  commitment  from  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  we 
have  promises  of  other  help  from  the 
State  Highway  Department,  the  Upper 
East  Tennessee  Economic  Opportunities 
Authority,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  Hancock  County. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  let  these 
people  suffer  any  longer.  They  are  dis- 
tressed and  heartbroken  and  I  sympa- 
thize with  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  matter  will  be 
resolved  once  and  for  all  at  the  very 
earliest  date. 


CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS'  PROPOSED 
REGULATIONS  ON  THE  REFUSE 
ACT  PERMIT  PROGRAM  ARE 
INADEQUATE  AND  MUST  BE  RE- 
VISED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rkuss)  la 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
hearings  held  on  February  18  and  19  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  Envi- 
ronment and  members  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources,  concerning  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  1899  Refuse  Act  permit 
program  reevalued  that  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  must 
be  strengthened. 

They  were  published  on  December  31, 

1970  (35  FJR.  20005)  and  on  January  21, 

1971  (36  FH.  983),  to  carry  out  the 
President's  Executive  Order  11574  of  De- 
cember 23,  1970,  directing  the  Corps  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
establish  the  Refuse  Act  permit  program. 
On  February  4,  1971,  I  inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record  our  subcommit- 
tee's letter  of  December  23,  1970  analyz- 
ing many  of  the  deficiencies  in  them  and 
urged  that  these  be  revised. 

The  proposed  Refuse  Act  permit  pro- 
gram will  not  achieve  the  objectives  the 
public  expects,  unless  several  defects  in 
the  regulations  are  eliminated.  The  most 
significant  of  these  is  the  failure  to  re- 
quire industrial  plants  discharging  their 
polluting  wastes  into  Intrastate  waters 
to  comply  with  federally  established  ef- 
fluent standards. 

On  February  26,  1971,  we  wrote  letters 
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to  the  (Jhalrman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
ylronmental  Quality,  the  Administrator 
at  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  to  the  Corps, 
about  these  defects.  We  urged  spedflc 
revisions  to  Improve  the  regulations  and 
procedures  for  administering  the  Refuse 
Act  permit  program  and  for  enforcing 
more  effectively  the  1899  Refuse  Act. 

I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoko 
our  subcommittee's  three  letters  of 
February  26,  together  with  Senator 
Bakt's  letter  of  March  1  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  (Qual- 
ity, and  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  February  28,  1971: 

Fbbrxiakt  36,  1971. 
Mr.  Rttsskll  E.  Tkain, 

Chairman,  Ccunotl  on  Knvironmental  Qital' 
ity.  732  Jaokton  Place  NW.,  Waahington, 
DO. 

Dkab  Mb.  Tkaim:  Th«  heurlngt  on  F«bra- 
try  18  and  19  before  tb«  8«nat«  Subooxnmlt- 
tM  on  the  Enrlroiiment  ana  Members  ot  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Ooneervatlon  and 
Natural  Resources  on  the  Administration's 
proposed  1899  Refuse  Act  permit  program 
helped  to  pinpoint  a  number  of  areas  where 
we  believe  the  proposed  regulations  of  the 
CJorps  of  Engineers  should  be  strengthened. 

As  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  Administra- 
tion witnesses  agreed  that  a  number  of  revi- 
sions In  the  regulations  were  needed.  They 
also  agreed  to  consider  all  the  criticisms  and 
suggestions  for  improvement  of  the  regula- 
tions made  at  the  hearings  and  those  ex- 
pressed In  letters  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee to  the  Corps,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  your  Council.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly encouraging. 

We  commend  especially  the  testimony  by 
the  Army's  General  Counsel.  Robert  E.  Jor- 
dan, In  which  he  listed  several  of  the  amend- 
ments he  proposes  to  make  In  the  regulations 
In  order  to  Incorporate  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  subcommittees  and  public  witnesses. 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
regulations  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  hear- 
ings, we  believe  most  Important  for  a  proper 
structuring  of  the  proposed  Refuse  Act  per- 
mit program. 

We  believe  that  these  revisions  will  make 
the  program  more  effective  and  achieve  the 
President's,  and  our,  objective  of  providing 
"a  major  strengthening  of  our  efforts  to 
clean  up  oxir  Nation's  waters." 

Proposed  revisions  in  Executive  Order 
11674  of  December  23.  1970  (36  VR.  19627) 
have  been  previously  dlsciissed  and  detailed 
in  our  Subcommittee's  letters  of  February  4. 
1971,  to  the  President  and  to  you. 

Before  dealing  with  our  specific  recom- 
mendations, we  want  to  emphasize  our  con- 
viction that  the  merit  of  the  1899  Refuse  Act 
permit  program  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that 
It  will  supply  more  accurate  data  ooncern- 
ing  effluents,  but.  more  Importantly,  will  also, 
for  the  first  time,  enable  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment to  insist  that  all  dischargers  elimi- 
nate the  polluting  and  hazardous  effects  of 
their  waste  dischargee.  Effective  use  of  the 
Refuse  Act  means  that  we  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  status  quo  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  Insist,  as  a  condition  to  the  issuance  of 
a  permit,  that  the  discharger  take  positive 
and  timely  steps  to  eliminate  such  effects. 

It  would  be  an  empty  gesture  townrd  pollu- 
tion control,  and  a  cruel  hoax  upon  the 
American  public,  if  the  Qovemment  were  to 
Issue  permits  which  fall  to  treat,  for  example, 
Intrastate  dischargers  in  the  same  way  as  In- 
terstate dischargers.  Such  a  failure  would 
pix>bably  create  significant  eoonotnic  disad- 
vantages for  Industries  dlsobarglng  into  in- 
terstate waterways  and  involved  in  business 
competition  with  thoee  discharging  into  in- 
trastate waters. 

Industry  needs  the  permit  system  In  order 


to  avoid  prosecution  under  the  Refuse  Act  for 
faUure  to  have  a  Corps  permit  ooverlng  In- 
dustry's refuse  discharges  into  navigable 
waterways.  The  Corps  la  obligated  to  provide 
such  a  system.  But  It  should  be  a  system 
which  afleotlvely  protects  all  waterways  sub- 
ject to  the  Refuse  Act  from  the  polluting  ef- 
fect of  these  discharges  by  retarding  and 
elUnlnatlng  them  in  a  timely  faahlon. 

Once  Issued,  these  Federal  permits  will  Im- 
munlae  a  discharger  from  prosecution  under 
the  1809  law,  except  In  cases  where  there  is  a 
violation  of  the  permit  conditions.  No  such 
immunity  should  be  granted  unless  the  Vad- 
eral  Qovemment  la  assured  that  effective 
measures,  requiring  use  of  the  best  available 
technology  for  treatment  of  w«Mtes,  are  In- 
cluded In  the  permit  which  will  lead  to  a  re- 
duction or  total  elimination  of  pollution  by 
the  discharger. 

Our  comments  and  recommendations  oon- 
cernlng  the  Corps'  proposed  regulations  of 
December  31.  1970  (35  PM.  30006) ,  as  amend- 
ed on  January  31,  1971  (36  F.R.  983),  fol- 
low. Since  t)ae  proposed  regulations  are  all  In 
section  209.131,  this  letter  refers  to  the  spe- 
cific paragraphs  and  subsections  in  that  sec- 
tion. The  new  language  we  recommend  is  un- 
derlined, and  the  deletions  we  propose  are 
shown  in  brackets. 

I.  ruBuc  xMrausT  considbutxon 

A.  Section  18  of  the  1899  Refuse  Act  pro- 
hibits the  discharge  or  deposit  of  "any  refuse 
matter  of  any  kind  or  deecriptlon  whatever," 
except  sewage,  into  navigable  waterways  or 
their  tributaries.  It,  however,  authorises  the 
Oorpe  to  "permit"  the  discharge  or  deposit 
or  refuse  "within  limits  to  be  defined  and 
under  oondltlons  to  be  prescribed"  by  it. 

Thus,  the  1889  Federal  law  autborlaes  the 
Corps,  in  its  discretion,  to  issue  Federal  per- 
mits governing  the  emission  or  discharge  of 
refuse  into  navigable  waterways.  Yet  the  only 
non-procedural  limits  for  Issiilng  permits 
prescribed  by  the  Corps  In  the  proposed  regu- 
lation are  three  provisions  in  paragraph 
(d)(3).  These  three  provisions  severely  cir- 
cumscribe the  Corps'  discretionary  authority 
under  the  Refuse  Act  because  they  aay  that 
the  Corps  may  deny  or  issue  a  permit  on  the 
basis  of  "the  Impact  of  the  discharge  or  de- 
posit on"  only  three  matters: — (1)  "anchor- 
age and  navigation,"  (2)  Fedenilly  i4>proved 
"water  quality  standards"  established  under 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  which  apply 
only  to  inter$tate  waters;  and  (3)  "fish  and 
wildlife  resources  which  are  not  directly  re- 
lated to  water  quality  standards." 

Paragraph  (d)  (2)  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tion falls  to  mention  any  criteria  for  the 
Corps  to  issue  or  deny  a  permit  on  the  basis 
of  the  "Impact  of  the  discharge  or  d^xisit  on" 
water  quality  of  mtraatate  waters  for  which 
there  are  no  Federally  approved  water  quality 
standards. 

We  understand  that  there  are  at  least 
seven  states  which  have  no  water  quality 
stanilards  for  their  Intrastate  waters.  Tet 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  regulations  de- 
scribing what  h^pens  when  no  certification 
is  required  under  section  21(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  because 
"there  are  no  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards." The  regulation  Ignores  the  require- 
ment of  section  21(b)  (9)  (A)  which  speoiflee 
In  such  case  that  the  Federal  permitting  or 
licensing  agency  must  impose  as  a  condition 
of  such  license  or  permit  "a  requirement  that 
the  licensee  or  permittee  shall  comply  with 
the  purposes"  of  the  FWPC  Act. 

Section  31(b)(1)  of  the  FWPO  Act  pre- 
vents the  Corps  from  issuing  a  permit  tmtll  a 
SUte  certification  has  been  either  denied,  ob- 
tained, or  waived.  It  does  not,  however,  re- 
quire that  the  oorps  issue  a  Federal  permit 
where  such  oertlfloatlon  is  obtained.  Further, 
where  there  U  "no  H>pUeable  water  quality 
standards"  or,  if  they  exist,  they  are  inade- 
quate, the  Corps  is  not  required  by  aeetloii 
31(b)  to  Issue  a  Federal  pennit  which  would 


immimise  tbe  dleohai|Hr  from  proeecutlom 
undar  tlte  ia09  law. 

Mr.  Quarlee  of  EPA  testified  at  our  "-"•^"g 
on  February  19  that  EPA  need  not  accept  a 
State  certification  on  face  valtie.  He  said  tliat, 
as  to  the  permit  program — 

"Where  state  oertlfloatlon  applied  to  a  dls- 
obarge  on  navigable  intrastate  waters,  KPA 
and  the  Corps  of  Bngineeis  may  review  and 
reject  state  certification  of  a  dlachaige  In 
Intrastate  waters  where  an  error  has  been 
made  in  the  application  of  the  staiulanl  to 
a  particular  discharge,  or  the  discharge  con- 
tains a  h&e&rdous  substance  not  covered  by 
water  quality  standards  or  there  are  conflict- 
ing fish  and  wUdllfe  oonslderations.  (Tran- 
script, P.  388 ) ." 

Mr.  Quarles  alao  stated  that  even  these 
steps,  which  we  regard  as  Inadequate,  "have 
not  yet  been  q>elled  out"  in  the  propoeed 
Corps'  regulations  or  Memoranrttim  of  Un- 
derstanding. (Ti-anacript,  p.  406) . 

We  note  too  that  these  steps  "have  not 
yet  been  spelled  out"  in  EPA's  propoeed  regu- 
lations of  February  6,  1971  (36  FJt.  2646)  Is- 
sued under  section  21(b)  of  the  FWPO  Act. 
Section  616.13  of  those  regulations  provlds 
for  EPA  "review"  of  "applications  and  oer- 
tiflcaUons,"  but  that  review  i4>pears  to  be 
solely  Umited  to  a  determination  under  the 
statute  that  there  is  or  U  not  "reason  to 
believe  that  a  discharge  may  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  the  waters"  of  more  than  one  State. 
It  does  not  appear  to  enoon:4>aas  the  review 
Mr.  Quarles  speaks  of. 

Even  as  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  para- 
graph (d)  (2)  of  the  regulation  directs  that 
the  Corps  may  not  base  its  decision  on  the 
impact  of  the  discharge  or  deposit  on  these 
resources  if  the  discharge  or  d<>oslt  in- 
volves water  quality  standards.  ThU  limita- 
tion on  the  Corps'  scope  of  review  makes 
no  dlsUnction  between  FederaUy  approved 
interstate  standards  and  intrastate  water 
quality  standards  Which  are  not  Federally 
approved. 

The  regulations  ignore  the  scof>e  at  the 
review  now  made  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment pursuant  to  the  1967  Army-Interior 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  propoeed 
Corps'  permits  under  the  1899  law.  That  doc- 
ument recognizee  the  "responsibUitlee"  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  Section  18 
of  the  1899  Refuse  Act  "relating  to  ...  the 
control  of  refuse  .  .  .  and  the  interrelation- 
ship of  thoee  responsibUitlee  with  the  re- 
Bponsibllitles  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior" 
under  three  named  environmental  statutee, 
and,  of  course,  the  National  Envlrotmiental 
Policy  Act,  "relating  to  ...  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  Nation's  natural  resources  and 
related  environment,  including  fish  and  wild- 
life and  recreational  values  therein.  ..."  In 
Zabel  V.  Tabb.  480  F.  ad  199   (CJi.  8,  1B70) , 

cert,  denied, UB. ,  89  UA  L.W. 

8366  (Feb.  23,  1971),  the  court  referred  to 
this  document  and  said  that  this  "Exeoatlve 
action  had  almoet  a  vtrtnal  legislative  im- 
primatur from  the  1967  Report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies .. .  (H.  Rept.  90-980:  see  also  Senate  Oom- 
merce  Committee's  report,  8.  Rept.  90-1410) . 
As  a  result  of  the  effective  operation  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Memorandum  .  .  ..  the 
Interior  Department  and  the  (House)  Oom- 
mlttee  concluded  that  It  was  not  neoeaasry 
to  provide  for  dual  permits  from  Interior  and 
Army." 

SoUdtor  MltdieU  MeUeh  of  the  mtezior 
Department  testified  on  February  IS,  1971 
(Transcript,  p.  136) : 

"Finally,  the  Department  has  broad  re- 
sponsibility to  proteot  the  quality  of  the 
environment  for  outdoor  recreatloii.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  believes  that  the 
R^use  Act  procedures  can  be  established  m 
conjunction  with  the  EPA,  tbe  Corps  and 
the  CEQ  which  will  pennit  the  Department 
to  f  ulflU  lU  statutory  duties." 
The  severe  restrictions  which  paragraph 
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(d)  (2)  of  the  proposed  regulation  place  upon 
the  recommendations  which  may  be  made 
under  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  effectively  abrogate  the  1967  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding,  and  gravely  Ignore 
both  the  Interior  Department's,  and  the  Na- 
tional Ooeanlc  and  Atmospheric  Admlnis- 
tlon's  "broad  responsibility  to  protect  the 
quality  of  the  environment  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation." 

We  believe  tl>at  adequate  authority  now 
•xlst«  under  the  1899  law  for  the  Corps 
to  consider  whether  or  not  the  Issuance  of 
a  permit  Is  in  the  public  Interest.  The  scope 
of  the  Corps'  review  ot  proposed  discharges 
or  deposits  of  refuse  for  which  a  Refuse  Act 
permit  Is  sought  Is  not  limited  by  the  1899 
law  to  the  three  narrowly  defined  matters 
•et  forth  In  paragraph  (d)  (2)  of  the  pro- 
posed regulation.  The  Corps  recognized  this 
fact  In  Itt  regulations  of  April  10,  1970  (B.C. 
1145-2-303). 

For  these  reasons,  we  recommend  that 
paragraph  (d)  (2)  of  the  Corps'  proposed  reg- 
ulation be  amended  as  follows : 

"(2)  The  decision  as  to  whether  a  permit 
authorizing  a  discharge  or  deposit  will  or 
will  not  be  Issued  under  the  Refuse  Act 
win  be  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  Im- 
pact of  the  discharge  or  deposit  on  all  fac- 
tors affecting  the  public  Interest.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  navigation,  anchor- 
age, fish  and  wildlife,  water  quality,  eco- 
nomics, availability  of  technology  for  pol- 
lution control,  conservation,  aesthetics,  rec- 
reation, water  supply,  ecosystems  and.  In 
general,  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. No  permit  shall  be  issued  unless.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  person  authorized  to 
make  the  decision.  Its  Issuance  will  be  in 
the  public  Interest.  ( (1)  anchorage  and  navi- 
gation, (U)  water  quality  standards,  which 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act.  were  established  "to 
protect  the  public  health  or  welfare,  enhance 
the  quality  of  water  and  serve  the  purposes" 
of  that  Act,  with  consideration  of  "their 
tise  and  value  for  public  water  supplies, 
propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  recreational 
purposes,  and  agricultural,  indxistrial,  and 
other  legitimate  uses,"  and  (Hi)  In  cases 
where  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  Is  applicable  (where  the  discharge  for 
which  a  permit  Is  sought  Impounds,  diverts, 
deepens  the  channel,  or  otherwise  controls 
or  similarly  modified  the  stream  or  body  of 
water  Into  which  the  discharge  Is  made) , 
the  Impact  of  the  proposed  discharge  or 
deposit  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources  which 
are  not  directly  related  to  water  quality 
standards.]" 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  revision  of  para- 
graph (d)  (2) ,  we  recommend  that  paragraph 
(d)  (5).  which  Is  based  on  (d)  (2)  and  which 
sets  forth  when  a  District  &iglneer  may  deny 
a  permit,  should  be  revised  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  In  the  absence  of  any  objection  by 
the  Regional  Representative  to  the  issuance 
of  a  permit  for  a  proposed  discharge  or  de- 
posit. District  Engineers  may  take  action 
denying  or  granting  a  permit  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (d)  (2) 
above,  [a  permit  only  if: 

"[(1)  Anchorage  and  narlgatlon  will  be 
Impaired;  or 

"{(U)  Whwe  the  discharge  for  which  a 
permit  Is  sought  Impounds,  diverts,  deepens 
the  channel,  or  otherwise  controls  or  simi- 
larly modifies  the  stream  or  body  of  water 
Into  which  the  discharge  is  made,  and  after 
the  consultations  required  by  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act,  the  District  En- 
gineer determines  that  the  proposed  dis- 
charge or  deposit  will  have  a  significant  ad- 
verse Impact  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources.)" 

B.  We  believe  that  the  Corps  has  adequate 
authority  to  promulgate  KPA's  advisory 
giiidellnes  as  standards  applicable  to  Refuse 
Act  permits  Issued  for  discharges  and  de- 
posits Into  both  Interstate  and  Intrastate 


waterways.  On  Pebruary  10,  1971,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  in  Bass  Anglers  Sportsman's 
Society  of  America  v.  U.S.  Plywood-Cham- 
pion Papers,  Inc.,  (C-A.  No.  70-H-1004).  con- 
sidered whether  the  Refuse  Act  requires  the 
Corps  to  "develop  and  Implement  a  set  of 
pollution  standards  governing  emissions  Into 
the  navigable  waters."  and  stated  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  has  "adequate  au- 
thority," under  the  Refuse  Act  and  83  U.S. 
Code  419,  "to  develop  and  implement  gen- 
eral standards  for  a  permit  system.  .  .  ." 

E3»A  has  entered  Into  contracts  with  sev- 
eral research  firms  to  collect  data  and  estab- 
lish effluent  levels  for  20  or  more  Industries. 
These  firms  will  provide  reports  to  EPA  with- 
in the  next  few  months.  We  understand  that 
these  reports  will  be  used  by  EPA  to  develop 
advisory  guidelines  for  the  treatment  of  In- 
dustrial effluents  by  each  of  these  Industries, 
and  that  EPA  Intends  to  apply  them  In  the 
Refuse  Act  permit  program  with  respect  to 
refuse  discharged  or  deposited  Into  Interstate 
waterways.  EPA  believes,  although  others  do 
not  share  this  belief,  that  It  lacks  authority 
to  promulgate  these  guidelines  and  enforce 
them  under  section  10(c)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

When  these  advisory  guidelines  are  devel- 
oped, we  recommend  that  the  Corps,  after 
affording  the  public  opportunity  for  com- 
ment, promulgate  them  as  addltlozis  to  the 
proposed  regulations  for  the  Refuse  Act  per- 
mit program.  We  note  that  Mr.  Jordan  has 
assured  us,  In  his  letter  to  us  of  January  19, 
1971,  that  "Implementation  of  the  permit 
program  will  not  await  their  [the  guidelines  J 
completion  and  promulgation"  by  EPA. 

n.  RBLATIONSHtP  Of  THE  COKPS  PXSMrr  PRO- 
OKAIC  TO  THE  FISH  AHV  WILDLIR  COORDINA- 
TION ACT 

Three  paragraphs  of  the  regulation  would 
appear  to  paraphrase  incorrectly,  and  thus  to 
fall  to  set  forth  the  mandatory  provisions  of, 
section  2(a)  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act  (16  U.S.  Code  602(2) ) .  This  error, 
which  can  have  disastrous  consequences  on 
our  Nation's  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
should  be  corrected  by  using  the  statutory 
language  rather  than  paraphrasing  It.  The 
three  paragraphs  are:  (o)(8);  (d)(2)  (111): 
and  (d)(5)  (11). 

Mr.  Atkeson  of  CEQ  In  his  letter  of  Peb- 
ruary 17,  1971  to  the  House  Subcommittee, 
seeks  to  meet  this  criticism  by  stating  that 
since  Congress  provided  in  section  10(c)  of 
the  PWPC  Act  that  water  quality  standards 
take  Into  consideration  the  "use  and  value" 
of  an  Interstate  waterway  for  "propagation 
of  fish  and  wildlife."  the  "substance  of  the 
consultation"  required  by  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act.  in  the  case  of  all  per- 
mits, will,  "where  this  has  been  properly 
done  .  .  .,  have  taken  place."  We  do  not 
agree  with  him  for  the  following  reaaons : 

In  the  first  place,  the  Coordination  Act 
applies  to  all  waterways,  not  Just  Interstate 
waterways.  Section  10(c)  of  the  PWPC  Act 
applies  only  to  Interstate  waterways.  No  sim- 
ilar requirement  now  applies  to  Intrastate 
waterways.  Thus,  "the  substance  of  the  con- 
sultatlon"  required  by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,  In  the  case  of  Intrastate 
waterways,  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
Imagination,  be  said  to  "have  taken  place- 
under  section  10(c)  of  the  PWPC  Act. 

Even  as  to  Interstate  waterwavs,  the  Con- 
gress did  not  state  or  Imply  that  If  the  setting 
of  water  quality  standards  under  section  10 
(c)  of  the  PWPC  Act  were  "properly"  carried 
out,  the  Interior  and  Commerce  Departments 
should  rest  easy  and  not  "consult"  with  the 
Corps  on  how  individual  discharges  would 
affect  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  Including 
those  effects  which  are  "reflscted  in  water 
quality  considerations." 

Solicitor  Mitchell  Mellch  of  the  Interior 
Department  emphasized  this  when  he  testi- 
fied on  February  18.  He  said  his  Department 
"did  not  feel  .  .  .  that  our  participation  in 


the  establishment  of  the  Federal  water  qual- 
ity standards  fully  discharged  our  resjKin- 
slblllty  to  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
recreational  values  under  our  jurisdiction." 
Under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act,  the  Corps  has  a  statutory  duty  to  "con- 
sult" with  these  two  Departments,  and  they 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Mellch,  "charged  with 
the  duty  under  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  of  making  recommendations 
to  the  Corps  .  .  .  with  particular  reference 
to  the  effect  on  fish  and  wildlife  of  all  de- 
posits or  discharges  of  contamination  and 
pollutants."  (Transcript,  pp.  133-135). 

We  believe  this  duty  Is  not  discharged  by 
the  water  quality  standards  program. 

We  recommend  that  paragraph  (c)  (3)  of 
the  proposed  Corps'  regulation  be  revised  as 
follows: 

"(3)  The  concern  of  the  Congress  with  the 
conservation  and  Improvement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resotirce  Is  indicated  In  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.  Code  661- 
666c)  [.wherein  oonsultatlon  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  Is  required  regard- 
ing activities  affecting  the  course,  depth,  or 
modification  of  a  navigable  waterway].  Sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  that  Act  (16  U.S.C.  662(a))  re- 
quires that  'whenever  the  waters  of  any 
stream  or  other  body  of  water  are  proposed 
or  authorized  to  be  Impounded,  diverted,  the 
channel  deepened,  or  the  stream  or  other 
body  of  water  otherwise  controlled  or  modi- 
fied for  any  purpose  whatever  ...  by  any 
public  or  private  agency  under  Federal  per- 
mit or  license'  the  permitting  or  licensing 
agency  'first  shall  consult  with  the  United 
States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,'  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  Com- 
merce Department,  and  the  appropriate  State 
fish  and  game  agency  'with  a  view  to  the  con- 
servation' of  fish  and  wildlife  resources." 

The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
clearly  applies  to  both  (a)  permits  which 
authorize  lmp>oundment8,  diversions  or  chan- 
nel deepening  of  a  waterway,  and  (b)  permits 
which  authorize  activities  resulting  in  a 
waterway  being  "otherwise  controlled  or 
modified  for  any  purpose  whatever." 

Paragraphs  (d)  (2)  (111)  and  (d)  (6)  (U) 
refer  to  a  discharge  which  "Impounds,  diverts, 
deepens  the  channel,  or  otherwise  controls 
or  similarly  modified  (sic)  the  stream  or  body 
of  water."  The  word  "similarly"  plainly  dis- 
torts the  whole  scope  of  the  Act  by  limiting 
the  phrase  "controls  or  modifies"  to  only 
those  actlvlltes  which  "impounds,  diverts, 
deepens  the  channel."  There  are  all  sorts  of 
discharges  of  wastes,  chemicals,  refuse,  etc., 
which  modify  a  body  of  water,  with  terrible 
consequences  to  fish  and  wildlife,  but  do  not 
Impound,  divert,  deepen,  or  decrease  the 
channel.  Mr.  Atkeson,  In  his  letter  of  Peb- 
ruary 17,  1971,  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
said  that  this  "was  not  Intended  as  anything 
more  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  statute  as 
written."  Unfortunately,  the  "paraphrase" 
does  not  accurately  reflect  the  plain  words  of 
the  statute.  Accordingly,  we  urge  that  the 
word  "similarly"  be  removed  from  these  two 
paragraphs. 

We  have  made  the  same  recommendation 
In  regard  to  Executive  Order  11674. 

Similar  changes  should  be  made  In  para- 
graph 6(11)  of  the  proposed  EPA-Army 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  as  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  of  January  21,  1971 
(36  P.R.  983). 

m.  PUBLIC  INVORMATION 

Paragraph  (g)  (1)  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tion describes  what  Information  the  appli- 
cant for  a  Refuse  Act  permit  will  be  required 
to  file  with  an  application.  No  mention,  how- 
ever. Is  made  In  the  regulation  about  the 
availability  of  the  Information  to  the  public. 

B4r.  Jordan  of  the  Army  testified  on  Peb- 
niary  18.  1971  (transcript,  pp.  14  and  55)  that 
this  Information  will  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic Mr.  Quarles  of  EPA,  however,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1971,  said  (transcript,  p.  338)  that 
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all  "data  received  from  applicants  unless 
trade  secrets  are  Involved  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection."  In  addition,  Mr. 
Atkeson  of  CEQ  on  February  19.  1971  said 
(transcript,  p.  349)  : 

"The  General  Counsel  of  the  Army  has 
already  said  that  applications  for  Refuse  Act 
permits  and  all  information,  records  and 
sUtements  filed  with  these  applications 
should  be  matters  of  public  record  subject 
to  the  protection  of  trade  secrets.  We  an- 
ticipate the  same  rule  on  effluent  data  as 
applies  to  emission  data  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  enacted  last  December." 
Mr.  Qvutfles  testified  (transcript,  p.  384) 
that  Mr.  Jordan's  teetimDny  on  this  "Is 
probably  entitled  to  greater  weight,"  but 
then  said  "there  may  be  some  legal  require- 
ments that  are  Involved  . . .  and  I  gather  from 
talking  to  Mr.  Atkeson  th&t  this  Is  not  en- 
tirely resolved  . . ." 

TMs  matter  of  disclosure  of  data  was  dis- 
cussed In  great  detail  In  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
(H.  Kept.  91-1717,  Dec.  10.  1970)  entitled 
"The  Establishment  of  a  National  Wastes  In- 
ventory" (pp.  24-33) .  The  report  states  (pp. 
29-30): 

"It  Is  highly  doubtful  that  the  responses 
to  the  questionnaire  would  Involve  dis- 
closure of  any  trade  secret,  because  the  ques- 
tions relate  not  to  processes  or  methods  of 
operation,  but  only  to  effluents  discharged 
Into  the  waterways.  If  a  discharger  clearly 
shows  that  disclosure  of  any  portion  of  the 
data  In  the  responses  to  the  questionnaire 
would  Involve  disclosure  of  Its  trade  secrets 
or  secret  processes,  the  committee  assumes 
that  PWQA  will  readUy  and  simply  resolve 
the  problem  at  that  time  In  line  with  the 
principle  suggested  in  the  suboommlttee 
chairman's  letter  of  September  18.  1970.  Even 
where  trade  secrets  or  secret  processes  are 
Involved,  the  committee  believes,  in  line  with 
this  principle,  that  the  public  Interest  in 
controlling  pollution  demands  that  Federal 
agencies  not  be  hindered  In  their  enforce- 
ment function  merely  because  of  the  dis- 
charger's private  Interest  In  protecting  his 
trade  secret  or  secret  process. 

At  hearings  before  the  House  Suboommlt- 
tee on  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
on  September  17,  1970  whl(*  preceded  the 
above  report,  Mr.  Jordan  testified  (pp.  80- 
31): 

"I  don't  believe  that  'processes'  and  'op- 
erations' Include  simply  the  act  of  dump- 
ing out  a  particular  kind  of  effluent  at  the 
end  of  the  pipe. 

"I  think  •processes  and  operations'  refers 
to  what  takes  place  inside  the  plant  that 
produces  the  effluent. 

"And  If  I  had  to  Interpret  that  section  in 
connection  with  our  responsibilities,  I  would 
not  give  'processes  and  operations'  an  ex- 
pansive Interpretation  but  a  narrow  one, 
which  I  think  is  wholly  consistent  with  what 
I  understand  to  be  the  legislative  history  of 
that   act. 

"So  that  solves  a  large  measure  of  the 
problem,  because  our  basic  concern  is  with 
what  Is  coming  out  at  the  end  of  the  pipe 
and  not  how  It  got  to  be  that  way. 

"Secondly.  I  don't  believe  that  section  was 
ever  Intended  to  apply  to  a  public  official 
pursuant  to  a  lawfully  established  public 
program  who.  In  discharging  his  responsi- 
bilities, found  It  necessary  to  make  certain 
Information  available." 

In  connection  with  our  Refuse  Act  pro- 
gram, furnishing  Information  on  effluent  is 
not  going  to  be  voluntary.  It's  going  to  be 
required — required  in  the  sense  that  if  you 
want  to  get  a  permit,  you  must  furnish  the 
Information. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
discussed  this  trade  secret  problem  also  In 
Its  report  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments 
of  1970  (S.  Rept.  91-1196,  Sept.  17.  1970)  af 
follows  (pp.  81-32) : 


"The  purpose  of  18  U.S.C.  1906  Is  to  pre- 
vent the  unauthorized  disclosure  by  Federal 
employees  of  data  obtained  In  connection 
with  any  authorized  Federal  activity  which 
would.  If  divulged,  reveal  trade  secrets  of 
secret  processes.  It  Is  not  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing the  disclosure  of  such  data  by  Federal 
agency  officials  as  part  of  their  duty  to  effec- 
tively control  and  prevent  air  pollution. 

"Moreover,  the  committee  believes  It  Is  not 
In  the  public  interest  for  data  relating  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  emissions  to  be 
considered  confidential.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  know  who  Is  polluting  the  atmos- 
phere and  in  what  amounts." 

We  recommend  that  paragraph  (g)(1)  of 
the  Corps'  proposed  regulation  be  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"The  application  for  a  permit  and  all  other 
Information  furnished  under  this  paragraph 
will  be  made  available  to  EPA  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  to  State,  Interstate,  and 
local  water  pollution  control  agencies  and  to 
the  public." 

This  amendment  Is  similar  to  the  public 
information  provision  Included  In  EPA's  vrt- 
untary  Industrial  wastes  Inventory  question- 
naire. 

IV     PERlCrr   CONDITIONS 

Paragraph  (o)  specifies  the  conditions 
which  will  be  In  the  permit  "as  a  minimum." 
I,  also  states  that  permits  "shall  be  subject 
to"  other  conditions  "determined  by  EPA  to 
be  necessary."  There  are  several  areas  where 
this  section  of  the  regulation  should  be  Im- 
proved. 

1.  At  the  hearing  on  February  18,  1970,  we 
discussed  with  Mr.  Jordan  a  proposal  to  re- 
quire that  each  permittee  pay  an  effluent 
charge  for  discharging  refuse  Into  the  public's 
waters.  Such  a  charge  would  be  an  additional 
Incentive  to  the  permittee  to  meet  effluent 
requirements  of  the  permit.  Mr.  Jordan  Indi- 
cated that  the  proposal  needed  further  con- 
sideration, but  he  did  agree  (transcript,  p. 
49)  that  the  permit  should  Include  a  condi- 
tion which  clearly  "reserves  [to  the  Corps] 
.  .  .  the  right  to  make  changes  In  the  future 
Ir.  the  way  we  approach  charges." 

We  recommend  that  pcu'agraph  (o)(l)  be 
amended  bj-  adding  the  following  subpara- 
graph: 

"(v)  Provide  for  the  establishment  of  ef- 
fluent charges  subsequent  to  the  date  of  is- 
suance of  the  permit,  and  for  the  payment  of 
such  charges." 

a.  The  Issuance  of  a  Refuse  Act  permit  will 
immunize  a  permittee  from  prosecution  un- 
der the  1899  law  for  four  to  five  years  unless 
the  permittee  breaches  a  condition  of  the 
permit.  We  believe  that  this  result  should 
not  be  taken  lightly.  The  public  has  a  right 
to  have  assurances  from  Its  Government 
that  when  a  Federal  permit  Is  issued  the  per- 
mittee will  be  under  an  obUgatlon  to  clean 
up  his  discharges  during  the  period.  Thtis, 
the  Corps  and  EPA  should  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  permit  that  the  permittee  pro- 
vide the  beet  system  of  pollution  control 
available  within  an  established  timetable. 

We  recommend  that  there  be  added  to 
paragraph  (o)(l)  the  following  subpara- 
graph: 

"(o)(l)  .  .  .  (vl)  Require  that  the  per- 
mittee shall  Install,  use,  and  maintain  one  or 
more  systems  or  methods  which,  using  the 
best  available  technology,  provide,  within  the 
shortest  feasible  time,  for  the  elimination, 
or  the  maximum  feasible  reduction,  of  the 
refuse  discharged  or  deposited  by  the  per- 
mittee." 

Adding  this  new  subparagraph  (vl)  also 
requires  adding  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph to  paragraph  (d)  (3)  which  authorizes 
EPA  to  give  advice  to  the  Corps  on  various 
matters  relating  to  the  permit  conditions: 

"(d)(3)  .  .  .  (vl)  The  permit  conditions 
necessary  to  require  the  permittee  to  install, 
use.  and  maintain  one  or  more  systems  or 
methods  wlilcli,  using  the  best  available  tech- 
nology, provide,  wlthla  the  shortest  feasible 


time,  for  the  eUmlnation,  or  the  maximum 
feasible  reduction,  of  the  refuse  discharged 
or  dep>oslted  by  the  permittee." 

3.  Paragr^>h  (o)  (2)  does  not  require  tbat 
all  permits  be  conditioned  to  require  periodic 
reports  as  to  the  composition,  quantity,  and 
frequency  of  refuse  discharges  or  deposits. 
Rather,  It  merely  says  that  EPA  "may"  re- 
quire reports  as  to  the  "natvire  and  quantity 
of  discharges."  Also,  It  does  not  require  that 
these  reports  be  available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Jordan  testified  on  Pebriiary  18,  1971, 
(transcript,  p.  69)  that  periodic  reporting  on 
an  annual  basis  for  discharges  and  deposits 
"will  be  a  requirement"  of  all  permits.  He 
said  that  If  the  discharge  disclosed  at  tbs 
time  the  permit  is  Issued  is  (dianged  later, 
the  reports  will  show  this  and  that  the 
Corps  will  act  to  reconsider  the  permit.  He 
said  that  these  "reporU  will  also  bs  avail- 
able to  the  public"  (transcript,  p.  61). 

To  aocoii4>llsb  this,  we  recommend  that 
paragraph  (o)  (1)  be  amended  by  adding  the 
following  subparagraph: 

"(vll)  Require  periodic  reports  as  to  Xb» 
points  of  discharge  or  deposit  and  the  oom- 
posltlon,  quantity,  and  frequency  of  the  dis- 
charge or  deposit  and  treatment  thereof  and 
other  relevant  information,  and  such  reports 
will  be  made  available  to  EPA  and  other 
Federal  agencies  and  to  State,  Interstate,  and 
local  water  pollution  control  agencies  and 
to  the  public." 

4.  Paragraph  (o)  (1)  (Ul)  states  that  the 
permits  shall  provide  that  In  case  of  a  breach 
of  any  permit  condition  the  permit  may  b* 
suspended  or  revoked. 

We  believe  that  this  statement  Is  mislead- 
ing. The  Corps'  remedies,  In  the  case  of  any 
breach  of  a  permit  provision,  are  not  llmltiOd 
to  a  suspension  or  revocation  of  the  permit. 

For  example,  section  13  of  the  1^0  Act 
provides  that  the  conditions  of  any  permit 
"shall  be  strictly  complied  with,  and  any 
violation  thereof  shall  be  unlawful."  Thus, 
the  Corps  or  the  UJ3.  Attorney  could  enforce 
any  breached  condition  without  suspending 
or  revoking  the  permit.  Criminal  or  civil  ac- 
tions, or  both,  are  possible  where  the  condi- 
tion Is  breached.  Moreover,  the  Oovemment 
certainly  Is  entitled  to  sue,  on  the  basis  of 
contract  law,  to  enforce  a  condition  which  is 
essentially  contractual  because  the  permittee 
agreed  to  comply  with  It  when  he  accepted 
the  permit.  Indeed,  the  permittee,  having 
agreed  to  the  condition,  would  probably  be 
estopped  to  challenge  Its  enforceability. 

We  recommend  that  paragraph  (o)  (1)  (ill) 
be  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"(111)  Provide  for  possible  suspension  or 
revocation  of  the  permit,  or  suit  for  spedflo 
enforcement  of  the  condition,  in  the  event 
that  the  permittee  breaches  any  condition  of 
the  permit;" 

6.  Paragraph  (o)  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tion does  not  Include  a  provision  requiring 
monitoring  discharges  or  deposits  made  un- 
der a  Refuse  Act  permit.  The  provisions  for 
"periodic  demonstrations  of  compliance"  and 
for  "site  and  sampling  accessibility"  In  para- 
graph (o)  (2)  are  not  requirements,  but 
merely  "may**  be  required  by  EPA,  and  thus 
do  not  adequately  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est. Mr.  Jordan  testified  on  February  18,  1971 
(transcript,  p.  17)  that  monitoring  "to  en- 
sure compliance  with  water  quality  stand- 
ards and  permit  conditions  will  be  con- 
ducted." 

We  recommend  that  there  be  added  to 
paragraph  (o)  (1)  the  following  subpara- 
graph: 

"(vlll)  Provide  that  the  permittee  (a)  In- 
stall, use,  and  maintain  such  monitoring 
systems  and  sample  such  discharge  or  de- 
posit at  periodic  Intervals  and  provide  infor- 
mation thereon  In  periodic  reports  required 
by  this  paragraph,  and  (b)  provide,  at  rea- 
sonable times,  entry  to,  upon,  or  through  any 
premises  in  which  a  discharge  or  deposit 
source  Is  located  by  authorized  personnel  to 
inspect  such  discharge  or  deposit  and  such 
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syatems  and  to  take  samplaa  of  sucb  dls- 
cliarg«  or  deposit  and  copy  any  records  re- 
latUig  thereto." 

In  view  ot  the  foregoing  new  subpara- 
graphs added  to  paragraph  (o)  ( 1 ) .  we  beUeve 
that  paragraph  (o)  (2)  becomes  superfluous 
and  should  be  deleted. 

V.  PUBLIC  Noncx 
Paragraph  (J)  of  the  proposed  regulation 
provides  that  all  "public  notices"  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  ■iTn4iar  to  the  language  of 
pamgrapb  (d)  (2)  of  the  Ooipe'  proposed  reg- 
ulation. 

Earlier  In  this  letter  w«  recommended  a 
revision  of  paragraph  (d)(2).  Accordingly, 
we  recommend  that  the  statement  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (J)  of  the  proposed  regulaUon 
be  rwlMd  as  ToUows: 

'"nie  decision  as  to  whether  a  permit  au- 
thorizing a  discharge  or  deposit  will  or  wUl 
not  be  Issued  under  the  Refuse  Act  will  be 
based  In  all  cases  on  an  evaluation  of  the 
Impact  of  the  discharge  or  deposit  [on  (1) 
anchorage  and  navigation,  (2)  water  quality 
standards  and  related  water  quality  consider- 
ations as  determined  by  State  authorities 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  (8)  In  cases  where  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Coordination  Act  is  applicable  (where  the 
discharge  for  which  a  permit  Is  sought  Im- 
poimds,  diverts,  deepens  the  channel,  or 
otherwise  controls  or  similarly  modified  the 
stream  or  body  of  water  Into  which  the  dis- 
charge Is  made) ,  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
discharge  or  deposit  on  flah  and  wildlife  re- 
sources.] on  all  factors  affecting  the  public 
Interest,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  navi- 
gation, anchorage,  flsh  and  wildlife,  water 
quality,  economics,  availability  of  tech- 
nology for  pollution  control,  conservation, 
aesthetics,  recreation,  water  supply,  ecosys- 
tems and.  In  general,  the  needs  and  welfare 
of  the  people.  No  permit  shaU  be  Issued  un- 
less, In  the  Judgment  of  the  person  author- 
ized to  mskke  the  decision,  Its  Issuance  will 
be  In  the  public  Interest.  Permits  will  not  be 
Issued  until  the  oertlflcatlon  required  xinder 
section  21(b)  of  the  Pederal  Water  PoUu- 
tlon  Ctontrol  Act  has  been  obtained  or  has 
been  waived." 

VI.   WATIB   QtTALITT   DXTKUCIN ATION8 

Paragraph  (d)(6)  ot  the  Corps'  proposed 
regulation  provides  that  where  a  Corps'  Dis- 
trict Engineer  disagrees  with  the  "advice"  of 
the  Regional  Representative  of  KPA,  he  shall 
forward  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  who  shall  then  "consult"  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA.  After  such  consultation, 
it  provides  that  the  Army  Secretary  "shall 
accept  the  Ondlngs,  determinations,  and  con- 
clusion of  the  Administrator  as  to  water 
quality  standards  [including  such  Intrastate 
standards]  and  related  water  quality  con- 
siderations." Tills  same  provision  is  also  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (p)  (7)  (Procedures)  of 
the  Corps'  proposed  regulation.  Prior  to  these 
provisions,  the  objections  or  comments  of  the 
Regional  RepresenUtlve  of  KPA  to  the  Corps' 
District  Kna^neers  are  merely  advisory.  Para- 
graph (p)  (2)  (Policies)  provides  that  "the 
Corps  shall  accept  such  advice,"  but  ap- 
parently this  mandate  is  only  Intended  to 
apply  at  the  Secretarial  level  since  the  Corps' 
District  Engineer  can,  as  we  said,  disagree 
with  EPA's  Regional  RepresenUtlve  and  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Secretary. 

We  note  that  this  mandate  Is  derived  from 
section  2(a)(2)  of  Executive  Order  11574 
of  December  23,  1870. 

When  asked  about  the  legal  basis  for  trans- 
ferring this  authority  from  Army  to  KPA, 
Mr.  Jordan  testified  (transcript,  pp.  29-30)  : 

"I  realize  that  questions  have  been  raised 
about  this,  that  the  permit  program  Is  a 
responslbUlty  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  but  we  feel  this  Is  approprUte  on 
the  legal  side  and  we  also  beUeve  It  U  the 
only  practical  way  to  make  this  program 
work  on  the  pragmaUc  side.  Somebody  has 
to  decide  these  queatlons. 


"I  would  Uke  to  add  that  imder  our  regu- 
lations. If  a  district  engineer  feels  that  the 
advice  furnished  by  EPA  at  the  regional 
level  is  Inconsistent  with  the  purpoaes  at 
the  program,  he  Is  given  the  option  of 
bringing  that  particular  permit  case  Into 
Washington  for  resolution  directly  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA." 

When  there  Is  a  dispute  and  the  case  Is 
referred  to  Washington,  Ux.  Jordan  said  the 
Army  would  "accept  the  Administrator's 
final  determination"  and  that  It  "Is  unlike- 
ly ..  .  that  there  would  be  cases  In  which 
our  views  would  be  so  strong"  that  Army 
would  not  "accept"  that  detern^natloo. 
(Transcript,  p.  30).  In  such  cases,  he  said 
that  they  would  look  to  CBQ. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Jordan  that  the  likeli- 
hood of  EPA's  advice  not  being  accepted  at 
the  Secretarial  leve!  Is  remote.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  we  continue  to  believe  It  fool- 
hardy for  the  CEQ  to  Jeopardize  the  legal 
stability  of  the  permit  program  by  <r>«i«t1"c 
In  the  Executive  Order  and  the  regulation 
that  EPA's  role  be  a  final  one,  when  the  law 
provides  otherwise. 

Our  House  Subcommittee,  in  Its  letter  of 
February  4.  l»7l,  to  CEQ  urged  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  be  revised  to  avoid  this  pos- 
sibility. The  letter  states: 

•  •  •  Whatever  contentions  might  be  ad- 
vanced for  puttmg  the  Corps"  responsibility 
Into  EPA,  the  fact  remains  that  existing  law 
does  not  do  so.  That  responsibility  is  now 
In  the  Corps  and  It  Is  the  Corps'  duty  to 
perform  It.  That  duty  can  be  changed  only 
by  Congress,  not  by  Executive  Order. 

In  Zabel  v.  Tabb,  430  F.  2d  199  {CJL  6, 
1970) ,  the  applicants  for  a  Corps  permit  un- 
der section  10  of  the  1889  law  contended  that 
the  denial  of  a  permit  without  a  hearing 
before  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  "is  a 
deprlvaUon  of  property  without  due  process 
of  law."  The  court.  In  that  case  said: 

"Administrative  law  requires  that  before 
an  agency  can  regolate  a  party,  it  must  al- 
low that  party  to  be  heard.  Here,  landhold- 
ers were  given  such  a  hearing  before  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  body  empowered  to 
grant  or  deny  a  permit.  They  were  not  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  before  the  Fish  and  WUd- 
llfe Service  because  It  Is  not  'the  one  who 
decides.'  Morgan  v.  United  Statu,  1936,  289 
U.S.  388,  481,  68  S.  Ct,  006,  913.  80  L.  Ed. 
1288,  1295.  They  were  allowed  to  rebut  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  FUh  and 
WUdllfe  Service  before  the  deciding  body 
and  thus  were  not  denied  due  prooeaB  for 
lack  of  a  hearing." 

An  applicant  for  a  Corps  permit  under 
section  13  of  the  1899  law  may  weU  raise  this 
same  contention  because,  under  the  Execu- 
tive Order,  he  cannot  "rebut  the  findings 
and  conclusions"  of  EPA  "before  the  decid- 
ing body."  Under  the  order,  the  Corps  must 
"accept  the  findings,  determinations,  »nd 
Interpretations"  of  EPA.  In  regard  to  water 
quality  matters,  the  Corps  Is  merely  a  con- 
duit. Where  water  quaUty  Is  a  significant 
reason  for  denial  of  a  permit,  the  applicant, 
under  the  Executive  Order.  wlU  not  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
EPA,  Indeed,  under  the  restrictive  provision 
of  the  Executive  Order,  neither  the  public, 
nor  other  Federal  or  State  agencies,  would  be 
able  to  rebut  EPA's  flnrfing.  in  ,^j  hearing 
before  the  Corps. 

We  beUeve  that  only  Congress  and  not  an 
Executive  Order  can  "govern  the  scope  of 
the  Army's  power  to  decide." 

We  recommend  that  the  third  sentence  of 
paragraphs  (d)  (6)  and  (p)  (7)  of  the  pro- 
posed regiUatlon  be  revised  as  foUows: 

"FoUowlng  such  consultation,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU.  if  the  Administrator  advises 
that  the  proposed  discharge  or  deposit  (ac- 
cept the  findings,  determinations,  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Administrator  as  to]  Is  in- 
consistent with  water  quality  standards  and 
related  water  qioaUty  considerations  and 
should  not  be  permitted  or.  if  permitted, 


shotild  be  conditioned,  act  In  accordance 
with  the  policy  established  in  paragraph 
(d)  (2)  above  and  shall  promptly  forward 
the  case  to  the  District  Engineer  with  in- 
structions as  to  its  disposition." 

We  recommend  that  the  foUowlng  sen- 
tence in  paragraph  (p)  (2)  (Policies)  be  de- 
leted: 

"(The  Corps  shall  accept  such  advice  on 
matters  pertaining  to  water  quaUty  stand- 
ards and  related  water  quality  considerations 
as  conclusive  and  no  permit  shall  be  Issued 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  any  finding,  deter- 
mination or  interpreUtlon  of  a  Regional 
Representative  with  respect  to  such  stand- 
ards or  considerations.]" 

Vn.  KXrVBB  ACT  BNroBcnccifT 

Paragraph  (d)  (1)  of  the  proposed  Corps' 
regulations  states  that  ".  .  .  the  mere  filing 
of  an  application  requesting  permission  to 
discharge  or  deposit  Into  navigable  waters  or 
tributaries  thereof  wlU  not  preclude  legal  ac- 
tion In  appropriate  cases  for  Refuse  Act  vio- 
lations. 

We  believe  that  this  statement  will  not  be 
very  persuasive  to  a  court  since  It  relates 
only  to  "legal  action  in  appropriate  cases." 
and  does  not  adequately  Inform  either  the 
applicant  or  the  court  as  to  what  are  these 
"appropriate  cases." 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Shlro  Kashlwa 
on  December  21,  1970  testified  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  FUherles  and  WUd- 
llfe OonservaUon  that  he  wUl  bring  such 
"legal  action"  where  "dangerous  toxic  sub- 
stances are  present  In  an  Industrial  dis- 
charge." Moreover,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  at  the 
White  House  press  conference  of  December 
23,  1970,  said  that  the  permit  program  ". .  is 
not  a  moratorlimi  on  polluters  complying 
with  the  Implementation  schedule"  estab- 
lished under  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards. He  then  said:  "Just  because  somebody 
has  applied  for  a  permit  does  not  mean  he 
la,  therefore,  free  to  go  ahead  and  poUute  not 
pursuant  to  any  Implementation  schedule 
that  he  has  been  put  on." 

We  recommend  that  there  be  added  to 
paragrah  (d)(1)  of  the  proposed  regulation, 
the  following: 

"Notice  Is  hereby  given,  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  may  institute  clvU  or  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, or  both,  under  33  V£.  Code  407 
even  though  an  appUcatlon  for  a  permit  Is 
pending  before  the  Corps,  to  vigorously  en- 
force the  Refuse  Act  where  the  Oovemment 
believes  that  the  appUcant's  discharge  or  de- 
posit (1)  Is  not  in  compliance  with  appli- 
cable water  quality  standards,  Including  Im- 
plementation plans,  or  (2)  is  hazardous  to 
the  pubUo  health,  safety  or  welfare,  or  (8)  Is 
otherwise  contrary  to  the  public  Interest." 
vnx.  PUBuc  RXAsiNas 

Paragraph  (k)  (1)  of  the  proposed  Corps- 
regulation  sets  forth  the  Corps'  poUcy  con- 
cerning the  holding  of  public  hearings  by 
the  Corps  In  connection  with  Refuse  Act  per- 
mit appUcatlons.  When  this  pubUc  hearing 
poUcy  Is  compared  with  the  hearing  policy 
for  other  Corps'  permits  under  sections  1. 
10.  and  14  of  the  1899  Uw,  we  find,  as  Mr. 
Jordan  stated,  in  his  letter  of  January  19, 1971 
to  our  House  Subcommittee,  that  "there  has 
been  a  shut  in  emphasis"  by  the  Corps. 

The  Corps'  poUcy  for  non-Refuse  Act  per- 
mit appUcatlons  Is  that  "public  hearings  are 
helpful  and  wiU  be  held  .  .  .  whenever 
there  appears  to  be  tufflcient  public  inter- 
eat"  therein  or  "when  reeponslble  Federal 
State,  or  local  authorltlee,  including  Mem- 
bers at  Congress,  request  that  a  hearing  be 
held  and  It  Is  Ukely  that  Information  wlU 
be  presented"  that  wUl  aid  "in  determining 
whether  the  permit"  should  be  issued. 
(ItaUcs  suppUed).  This  eminenUy  sound 
policy  of  the  Corps  has  been  In  existence  for 
some  time  for  applications  for  landfills, 
dredging,  and  other  works,  and  In  May,  1970 
the  Corps,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
in  the  report  ot  the  House  Oovemment  Op- 
erations Oonunlttee  of  March   18,  1970  (H. 
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Bept.  91-017),  extended  this  hearing  poUcy 
to  "appUcatlons  for  the  establishment  or 
iDodlflcatlon  ot  harbor  lines"  under  the  1899 
law  (36  FJl.  8280,  May  27.  1070) . 

Paragraph  (k)(l)  of  the  Corps'  proposed 
regulation  establishes  the  poUcy  for  Refuse 
Act  permits  that  such  hearings  "may  be  help- 
ful and  will  be  held  .  .  .  whenever,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  District  Bngineer  such  hearing 
U  advisable."  In  forming  thto  (H>lnlon,  the 
District  Engineer,  under  the  proposed  regu- 
lation, must  give  "consideration  ...  to 
the  degree  of  Interest  by  the  public  in  the 
permit  appUcatlon.  requests  by  reeponslble 
Fedwal,  State  or  local  authorities.  Including 
Members  of  Congress,  .  .  .  and  the  likeli- 
hood that"  the  Information  gained  wUl  aid 
•In  determining  whether  the  permit  appUed 
lor  should  be  issued."  Further,  the  proposed 
regulation  provides  that  a  "public  hearing 
WiU  not  generally  be  held"  M  there  has  been 
a  prior  hearing  on  the  propoeed  discharge, 
"onlees"  the  hearing  U  "Ukely"  to  develop 
"significant  new  Information." 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Corpe  and 
EPA  want  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication 
and  expens>^)  and  to  minimize  delays  in  proc- 
essing Refuse  Act  permits.  We  share  that 
goal.  But,  In  our  opinion,  the  Corps'  public 
hearing  poUcy,  in  existing  regulations  gov- 
erning sections  1,  10,  and  14  permits  and  the 
establishment  and  modification  of  harbor 
lines,  allows  sufficient  fiexlbUlty  to  accom- 
modate that  goal.  It  provides  that,  where  "It 
Is  likely  that  information  be  presented"  at 
a  public  hearing,  that  will  help  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  a  permit  should  be  issued, 
then  It  "vrtll  be  held."  Presumably,  the  Corps 
construes  the  existing  language  as  providing 
it  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  decline  to 
hold  hearings  in  connection  with  non-Refuse 
Act  permit  applications  when  there  has  been 
a  prior  hearing  and  no  new  Information  is 
expected  to  develop  at  a  second  hearing. 

Indeed,  the  statement  In  paragraph  (k)  (1) 
of  the  proposed  regulation  that  a  "hearing 
WlU  not  generally  be  held"  where  there  was  a 
"prior"  local.  State  or  Federal  hearing  means 
that  the  Corpe  (and  ETA)  wlU  decide  on 
granting  or  denying  a  permit  without  ever 
giving  the  applicant  or  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  before  the  agency  which 
decides  an  Issue  of  water  quaUty.  Such  fail- 
ure would  certainly  render  the  permit  pro- 
gram vulnerable  to  legal  attack  on  grounds 
of  denial  of  due  process,  particularly  where 
the  denial  resiUts  in  forcing  an  existing  dis- 
charger to  close  his  faclUty. 

We  recommend  that  pEtragraph  (k)(l)  of 
the  proposed  reg'olatlon  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  conduct  the  dvU  works  program  In  an 
atmosphere  of  public  understanding,  trust, 
and  mutual  cooperation  and  In  a  manner  re- 
sponsive to  the  public  Interest.  To  this  end, 
(a  public  hearing  may  be]  public  hearings 
are  helpful  and  wUl  be  held  In  connection 
with  an  application  for  a  permit  Involving  a 
discharge  or  deposit  In  navigable  waters  or 
tributaries  thereof  whenever  there  appears 
to  be  sufficient  public  Interest  to  justify 
the  holding  of  a  public  hearing  or  when  re- 
sponsible Federal,  State,  or  local  authorities, 
including  Members  of  the  Congress,  request 
that  a  hearing  be  held  and  it  Is  Ukely  that 
Information  wUl  be  presented  at  the  hearing 
that  wUI  be  of  assistance  In  determining 
whether  the  permit  appUed  for  should  be 
Issued,  [whenever.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer  such  a  hearing  Ls  advisable.]" 
We  also  recommend  that  the  third  and 
fourth  sentences  of  paragn^jh  (k)(l)  be 
deleted  since  they  are  not  necessary  in  light 
of  the  above  amendments. 


IX.  EPA  axvuw 


A.  Paragraph  (1)  (1)  of  the  proposed  Corps' 
regulation  provides  that  when  a  permit  ap- 
pUcatlon Is  received,  a  copy  "will  be  promptly 
forwarded  ...  to  the  Regional  Representa- 


tive of  KPA."  Paragraph  (1)  (2)  states  that 
If  the  "required  certification"  does  not  ae- 
oaD^Hiny  the  i^fpUcatton  then  the  applicant 
miist  be  "advised  that  no  action  wlU  be 
taken  on  his  application  until"  it  Is  received 
or  until  **a  year"  expires  and  that  the  i4>pll- 
catkjn  "WlU  be  processed  only  to  the  extent 
of  sending  a  copy"  to  EPA. 

Section  616.11  of  KPA's  proposed  regula- 
tion of  Febniary  6,  1971  (86  FJl.  3616)  statee 
that  when  a  Ucensing  or  permitting  agency 
receives  both  an  application  and  a  certifica- 
tion, that  agency  "shall  immediately  notify" 
KPA. 

We  beUeve  that  the  Corps'  regulation  U 
better  because  It  allows  EPA  time  to  review 
the  application  wbUe  the  oertlflcatlon  re- 
quest Is  pending  at  the  State  level.  But  the 
two  regulations  should  be  reconcUed.  Fur- 
ther, we  believe  that  the  proposed  regulation 
should  give  the  Interior  and  Commerce  De- 
partments the  same  period  as  EPA  does  to 
review  the  appUcatlon. 

We  recommend  that  the  words  "and  to  the 
Regional  Representatives  of  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Service  and  NOAA"  be  inserted  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  parap'aphs  (1) 
(1)  and  (2). 

B.  Paragraph  (1)  (4)  states  that  If  EPA 
falls  to  act  within  48  days  after  receiving  a 
completed  permit  application,  the  Corps' 
District  Engineer  shall  consider  that  the  "ad- 
vice furnished  by  a  State  or  other  certifying 
authority"  is  also  EPA's  advice,  imlees  KPA 
ask  for  an  extension  of  time.  This  provision 
causes  no  difficulty  where  the  State  ref  viees  to 
certify,  because  the  Corps  would  then  simply 
deny  the  permit.  But  If  the  State  either  cer- 
tifies, or  faUs  to  act  on,  the  application,  and 
EPA  does  not  act  or  falls  to  ssk  for  an  ex- 
tension, then  paragraph  (I)  (4)  compels  the 
Corps  to  approve  the  permit  even  though 
neither  EPA  or  the  Corps  has  investigated  or 
reviewed  the  water  quaUty  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed discharges.  Indeed,  Mr.  Quarles  testi- 
fied on  February  19,  1971  (transcript,  p.  389) 
that  "Our  policy  wlU  be  to  review  all  of  the 
permit  applications  .  .  .  within  the  limits  of 
the  manpower  resources  which  we  have."  We 
believe  this  policy  is  in  the  public  mterest. 
But,  in  view  of  EPA's  admittedly  Inadequate 
staff  to  handle  the  large  number  of  applica- 
tions which  will  be  filed  in  the  near  future, 
it  Is  not  likely  that  EPA  wUl  act  to  carry  out 
this  policy  within  46  days  after  a  State  acts. 
This  time  limitation  then  is  imduly  short. 
We  believe  that,  at  least  for  the  first  year  of 
the  permit  program,  the  regulation  should 
not  place  any  time  limitations  on  EPA's 
ability  to  carry  out  this  policy. 

We  recommend  that  the  third  and  fourth 
sentences  of  paragraph  (1)  (4)  be  deleted,  and 
that  the  second  sentence  of  that  paragraph 
be  amended,  as  foUows : 

"The  Regional  Representative  of  KPA  wiU 
be  asked  to  review  the  application  and  to  (1) 
advise  the  District  Engineer  within  30  days 
whether  the  proposed  discharge  or  deposit 
may  affect  the  quaUty  of  waters  of  another 
State  (as  required  by  section  21(b)(2)  of 
the  Water  QuaUty  Improvement  Act  of  1970) . 
and  (U)  provide  the  other  Information  Iden- 
tified In  paragrE4)h  (d)  (3)  of  this  section 
[within  45  days]  as  soon  as  possible." 
X.  8COPB  or  axrusx  act 
The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (d)  (7) 
of  the  proposed  Corps'  regulation  states : 

"No  p>erinlt  will  be  issued  for  discharges  or 
deposits  of  harmful  quantities  of  oU.  as  de- 
fined In  section  11  of  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Act  since  primary  permit 
and  enforcement  authority  for  all  oil  dis- 
charge is  contained  in  that  Act.  (ItaUcs  sup- 
pUed) ." 

The  phrase  Italicized  above,  ImpUea  that 
oil  discharges  are  not  subject  to  control 
under  the  Refuse  Act. 

TTie  cotirts  have  repeatedly  ruled  that  oil 
Is  "refuse  matter"  within  the  meaning  of 
secUon  13  of  the  Refuse  Act.  United  States  v. 


Alaska  Southern  Packing  Co.  {The  La  Mer- 
eed).  84  r.  3d  444  (OA.  9.  10Se);  Unifd 
States  V.  Ballard  Oil  Co.  of  Hartford,  Inc.. 

196  F.  2d  869  {CJk..  2d  1962).  BlmUar  rulings 
with  req>ect  to  oU  discharges  under  the  Act 
of  June  39,  1888  (26  Stat.  209,  88  U.S.  Code 
441)  which  prohibits  discharge  of  "refuae" 
Into  New  York  Harbor  were  made  in  The 
AlbaTila.  82  F.  3d  737  (DC.  SX).,  N.T.  1938) : 
The  Columbo.  42  F.  2d  211  (C.A.  3,  1980) .  In- 
deed, the  Supreme  Court,  In  United  States  v. 
Standard  Oil  Co..  S84  US.  224,  230  (1966), 
a  oase  which  Invloved  the  discharge  of  petro- 
leum products  into  a  navigable  waterway,  «x- 
prsesly  stated: 

"The  word  'refuse'  Includes  all  foreign 
substances  and  poUutants  apart  from  those 
'fiowlng  from  streets  and  sewers  and  passing 
therefrom  in  a  UqiUd  state'  into  the  wat«r- 
oourse." 

Section  34  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Contrdl  Act,  as  amended,  speclfloaUy  provides 
that  it  "shall  not  be  construed  as  .  .  .  affect- 
ing or  Impairing  the  provisions  of  sections 
13  through  17"  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 

of  1890.  

Section  11  vras  added  to  the  FWPC  Act  by 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-234,  April  8,  1970).  There  Is 
nothing  in  section  11  or  the  1970  Act  which 
in  any  way  modifies  or  affects  the  disclaimer 
provision  of  section  34  of  the  FWPC  Act  Just 
quoted. 

We  note  that  in  his  letter  of  January  19, 
1971,  to  us,  Mr.  Jordan  said  he  "would  have 
no  objection  to  the  deletion"  of  the  above 
imderUned  words  in  the  second  sentence  of 
paragri4>h  (d)  (7) .  We  urge  that  those  words 
be  deleted. 

The  points  discusaed  in  this  letter  cover 
the  principal  areas  of  our  concern.  Some 
additional  points  have  been  mentioned  In  our 
letters  of  January  36,  1971  to  General  Clarke 
of  the  Corps  and  of  February  16.  1971  to  Mr. 
Jordan;  and  In  Mr.  Jordan's  testimony  of 
February  18,  advising  mm  that  the  Oorps  wUl 
make  other  changes  which  wUl  also  improve 
these  regiilatlons. 

As  we  said  at  the  cloee  of  the  hearings  on 
February  19,  the  staff  of  our  subcommittees 
stand  ready  to  dlsc\us  these  Issues  further 
with  yovir  agency,  the  Corps,  and  EPA  and 
to  help  wherever  poasible  to  get  this  program 
under  way  early  next  month. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Chief  of  the  Corps,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA,  and  the  Admlnlatrator 
of  NOAA. 

Stnoerely, 

HxmT  8.  RzuBS, 
Chairman,  Conservation  end  Natural  He- 
sources  Subcommittee. 

Washington,  D.C,  February  29, 1971. 

Hon.  WIU.TAM  D.  RUCKXUBHATTB. 

Administrator,     Environmental     Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Mb.  RncatKLSHAUs:  Enclosed  for  yoiir 
information,  review,  and  comment  Is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  we  have  today  sent  to  Chairman 
Train  of  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
QuaUty  concerning  the  Corps  of  Bnginesrs 
proposed  1899  Refuse  Act  program. 
I 

We  understand  that  your  agency  has 
entered  into  contracts  with  at  least  16  re- 
search firms  to  ooUect  data  and  establish 
effluent  levels  for  20  or  more  industries  and 
to  provide  reports  to  you  within  the  next 
few  months.  These  studies,  we  are  told.  wUl 
be  used  by  EPA  to  develop  advisory  guide- 
lines for  the  treatment  of  Industrial  effluents 
by  each  of  these  industries. 

We  understand  that  EPA  contemplates  M>- 
polntlng  several  committees — one  for  each 
industry  category — ^to  review  these  reports 
and  give  Industry  a  voice  In  the  establish- 
ment of  these  advisory  guideUnes.  We  also 
understand  that  EPA  intends  to  apply  these 
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fuidelinM  In  the  BefuM  Act  permit  prognun 
where  the  refuse  Is  discharged  Into  an  Inter- 
state water  vay. 

We  are  concerned  that  EPA  In  the  process 
of  developing  these  advisory  effluent  guide- 
lines, has  not  indicated  what  procedure  It 
will  follow  to  Insure  that  the  public  partici- 
pate la  the  development  of  these  advisory 
guidelines. 

We  believe  that  such  public  participation 
can  be  Insured  only  If  each  of  the  advisory 
guldeUnes  are  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  the  public  Is  given  ample  time  to 
consider  and  comment  on  them  before  they 
ars  finally  adopted. 

We  would  also  llie  to  review  each  of  these 
advisory  giUdellnes  before  they  are  adopted 
by  EPA. 

Also,  we  urge  that  EPA  broaden  the  make- 
up of  each  of  these  committees  reviewing 
these  advisory  guldeUnee  to  Include  effective 
representation  by  State  Water  Pollution 
Agency  representatives  and  public  Interest 
groups. 

We  would  also  appreciate  your  providing 
to  us: 

(1)  A  copy  of  each  of  the  reports  sub- 
mitted by  these  research  firms  when  they 
are  available  to  your  agency. 

(2)  A  list  of  all  the  Interstate  waterways 
in.  each  State  showing  (a)  those  for  which 
water  quality  standards  have  been  fully  ap- 
proved, and  (b)  those  for  which  water  qual- 
ity standards  have  been  partially  approved, 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Aot:  and  showing  for  each  State  the  percent- 
age of  Its  waterways  which  are  Interstate 
waterways  imder  that  Act. 

(8)  A  copy  of  all  comments  received  by 
EPA  concerning  the  permit  program,  pro- 
posed regulations  and  memoranda  of  linder- 
standlng.  under  the  1899  Refuse  Act. 

Please    also   advise   us   whether,   and   the 
extent  to  which,  you  propose  to  apply  the 
advisory  guidelines  to  industrial  effluents  dis- 
charged Into  Intrastate  waters, 
n 

On  February  6,  1971  EPA  published  a  pro- 
posed regulation  (36  FJl.  261)  concerning 
state  certifications  under  section  21(b)  of 
the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon  Control  Act 
We  believe  that  section  816.13  of  EPA's  regu- 
lation Is  Inconsistent  with  the  Corps'  pro- 
posed permit  program  regulation,  and  should 
therefore  be  revised. 

Section  615.13  states  that  EPA  "shall  re- 
view applications  and  certification"  to  deter- 
mine If  "there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
discharge    may    affect    the    quality    of    the 
waters  of  any  State  or  States  other  than  the 
State  In  which  the  discharge  occurs."  EPA 
then  has  30  days  to  notify  the  affected  State. 
Under  the  proposed  EPA  regulation,  this  Is 
the  only  review  function  EPA  has.  However, 
paragraph   (d)(S)   of  the  Corps  regulations 
states  that  EPA  will  advise  the  Corps  on  the 
"meaning    and    content    of    water    quality 
standards"  estabUshed  under  the  FWPC  Act, 
the  "application  of  water  quality  standards 
to  the  proposed  disciharge  or  deposit,"  the 
"permit  conditions  required  to  comply  with 
water  quality  standards,"  and  on  other  mat- 
ters. If  the  permitting  or  licensing  agency 
requests  such  advice.  EPA  must  under  sec- 
tion 21(c)  of  the  FWPC  Act  provide  It.  No- 
where  are   these    functions   mentioned    In 
EPA's  Pebrijary  6  regulation,  which  merely 
authorizes  EPA  to  provide  "determinations, 
definitions,  and  Interpretations"  with  regard 
to  varlovis  water  quality  matters.  Further 
we  fall  to  understand  why  EPA's  proposed 
regulations    do    not    provide    that    It    must 
provide  such  advice  to  the  Corps  on  dredging 
and   fill  and  outfall  sewer  permits  and  to 
the  FPC  on  the  licensee  which  the  FPC  Is- 
sues and  to  the  Interior  Department  on  the 
licenses  or  permits  (as  that  term  Is  broadly 
defined  in  section  616.1(a)  of  EPA's  proposed 
regulation!    which  that  Department  issues 
Certainly,  the  water  quality  oonalderatlona 
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of  these  permit  or  license  applications  are 
no  less  Important  than  those  of  the  Ref- 
use Act  permit  apphcatlons. 

In  his  testimony  of  February  19,  Mr. 
Quarles  recognized  that  these  steps  "have 
not  yet  been  speUed  out."  (Transcript  n 
406.)  *^      *^ 

m 
On  January  12,  1971  you  entered  Into  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  concerning  Investiga- 
tions of  violations  of  the  Refiise  Act  (33 
U.S.  Code  407).  That  document  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  on  February 
17,  1971  (36  F.R.  3074)  without  an  oppor- 
tunlty  for  public  comment,  although  It 
"Incorporated  .  .  .  and  made  a  part"  thereof 
another  proposed  EPA-Army  memorandum 
which  was  published  as  proposed  rule  mak- 
ing on  January  21,  1971   (36  FJl.  983). 

We  believe  that  it  was  inappropriate  for 
EPA  and  Army  to  publish  this  document  as 
final  without  an  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment since  It  affects  enforcement  (a)  of  the 
Refuse  Act  by  U.S.  Attorneys  under  new 
guidelines  that  are  still  in  draft  form,  and 
(b)  of  Refuse  Act  permits  which  will  be 
Issued  under  a  Corps'  reguUtlon  that  la 
not  yet  In  final  form. 

The  February  17  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing, In  paragraphs  IV.  A  and  B  pro- 
vides that  EPA  shaU  have  "primary  Federal 
responsibility  for  identifying  and  Investigat- 
ing" Refuse  Act  violations  "which  have  an 
adverse  Impact  on  water  quality."  and  that 
when  a  District  Engineer  learns  of  such  viola- 
tions, he  will  Inform  the  Regional  Repr«8enta. 
tlve  of  EPA  who  "will  make  such  Investlga- 
Uon  as  he  deems  appropriate  and  shaU  ad- 
vise" the  Corps  "whether  In  his  opinion  a 
violation  of  the  Refuse  Act  having  an  adverse 
Impact  on  water  quality  has  or  may  have 
occurred." 

We  strongly  object  to  these  provisions  for 
the  following  reasons : 

First,  Mr.  Quarles  testified  on  February  19 
that  EPA's  "resources  are  not  going  to  be 
broad  enough  to  cover  this  problem,"  and 
that  a  "sizable  increase"  In  EPA's  personnel 
will  be  needed.  He  noted  that  the  "President 
will  shortly  be  transmitting  a  supplemental 
budgetary  request"  for  this  purpose  (Tran- 
script, p. 401 ) . 

This  testimony  makes  It  doubtful  that 
EPA  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  mandates 
of  the  memorandum  In  the  near  future. 
Money  must  first  be  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  appropriated  by  Congress.  Further, 
EPA  must  then  hire  and  train  the  needed 
personnel.  In  the  meantime,  the  Corps  and 
U.S.  Attorneys  who  refer  Refuse  Act  cases 
to  EPA  wlU  get  litUe  action  on  them  and  our 
waterways  will  continue  to  be  polluted. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Shiro  Kashlwa 
Inserted  in  the  Hearing  on  February  19 
(Transcript,  pp.  61-262)  a  letter  dated 
February  17.  1971,  from  Mr.  David  J.  Cannon. 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Wisconsin.  In  which  he  said  he  referred  131 
violations  of  the  1899  Act  In  Wisconsin  to 
EPA  early  last  year  and  that  he  had  not  yet 
"received  any  report  from"  EPA.  He  said: 

"I  would  appreciate  it  If  you  (Mr.  Kashlwa) 
would  use  the  power  of  your  office  to  prod 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration people  to  follow  through  with  their 
Investigations  as  they  promised  last  June." 
(Underlining  supplied.) 

Second,  the  memorandum  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  Refuse  Act  violations  and 
violations  of  Refuse  Act  permit  conditions. 
In  the  former  case,  Mr.  Kashlwa  testified 
(Transcript,  pp.  283-289)  that  the  only  evi- 
dence needed  was  (a)  proof  that  the  dis- 
charger did  not  have  a  Corps  permit,  (b)  a 
sample  of  the  upstream  water,  and  (c)  a  sam- 
ple of  the  refuse  discharge. 

In  the  latter  case,  there  must  be  evidence 
that.  In  fact,  a  violation  of  the  permit  oc- 
curred. 


In  both  cases,  these  Involve  a  technical  re- 
view. Yet  under  the  memorandum  KPA  must 
also  advise  on  the  "nature  and  sertousnsts 
of  the"  violation  and  its  impact  "on  water 
quality";  on  the  "existence"  of  SUte  or  local 
"pollution  abatement  proceedings;"  on  the 
"applicability  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act;"  and  whether  any  "administra- 
tive or  Judicial  proceeding  is  being  taken"  or, 
indeed.  Is  merely  being  "contemplated,"  un- 
der that  Act. 

As  we  have  said  time  and  time  again  in  re- 
gard to  the  July  10,  1970  JusUce  Department 
Guidelines  on  enforcement  of  the  Refuse  Act 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such  actual 
or  contemplated  State,  local,  or  Federal  "pro- 
ceedings" has  no  bearing  on  whether  or  not 
enforcement  of  the  Refuse  Act  shoiUd  be  un- 
dertaken. Although  the  new  draft  Justice 
Department  guidelines  have  removed  this  ob- 
jectionable feature  In  the  July  10  Quidellnee 
the  guidelines  are  now  made  dependent  en-^ 
tlrely  on  EPA's  review  and  EPA's  advice  con- 
cernlng  the  above  mentioned  matters.  We  can 
only  assume  that  if  such  "proceedings"  exist 
there  would  be  no  enforcement  of  the  Refuse 
Act  or  Its  permit  conditions.  It  Is  imperative 
that  the  memorandum  be  revised  to  elimi- 
nate this  barrier  to  effective  enforcement  of 
the  Refuse  Act  and  the  permits  tdhereunder 
Sincerely, 

HxwKT  S.  Rkttss,  Chairman. 

Washington,  D.C,  Felnuary  26, 1971 
Hon.  Shico  Kashiwa, 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  Department  of 
of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
D«A«  Mm.  Kashiwa:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  we  have  today  sent  to  the  Adminls- 
trator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  concerning  enforcement  of  the  1869 
Refuse  Act  (38  U.S.  Code  407). 

I 

Diiring  the  hearing  on  February  19,  1971 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  En- 
vironment and  Members  of  our  Subcommit- 
tee, you  testified  that  you  would  provide  to 
us  "a  list  of  all  of  the  complaints  of  viola- 
tions" of  the  1899  Refuse  Act  "that  have 
been  filed"  with  the  Justice  Department 
since  January  1. 1970  and  "the  action  taken." 
We  enclose  a  table  to  aid  you  in  preparing 
this  list. 

We  understand  that  you  will  draw  upon 
the  assisUnce  of  the  other  divisions  in  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  U.  S.  Attorneys 
In  preparing  this  list. 

n 

On  October  16  and  December  18,  1970. 
we  wrote  to  you  asking  several  questions 
concerning  enforcement  of  the  1899  Refuse 
Act  by  the  Justice  Department  in  the  10 
mercury  discharge  cases.  A  copy  of  each 
letter  is  enclosed. 

Your  letter  of  January  26.  1971  did  not 
reply  to  several  of  these  questions  on  the 
basis  that  the  "cases  were  not  settled." 

Since  all  of  the  questions  we  asked  related 
to  matters  made  public  by  your  Department 
and  the  Interior  Department,  and  since  each 
of  the  mercury  complaints  and  stipulations 
are  printed  In  AppendU  9  (p.  I8I)  of  this 
subcommittee's  hearing  on  September  17, 
1970  entitled  "The  Establishment  of  A  Na- 
tional Industrial  Wastes  Inventory"  (copy 
enclosed),  we  believe  your  Department  has 
an  obligation  to  explain  to  this  subcommittee 
the  matters  raised  by  oiu:  questions.  We 
therefore  again  request  that  you  promptly 
respond  to  each  of  our  questions  in  the  en- 
closed letters  so  that  we  may  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  enforcement  under  the  1889 
Refuse  Act  in  these  cases. 

In  our  letter  of  December  18,  1970,  we  asked 
for  a  copy  of  each  of  the  mercury  defendant's 
"plans  to  reduce"  their  mercury  discharges. 
Three  plans  are  required  to  be  filed  under 
each  of  the  stipulations  entered  into  between 
the  Oovernment  and  6  of  the  10  defendants. 
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In  your  m^j  ot  Jannary  35,  1971,  you  said 

that  the  Justice  Department  is  "obliged  to 
withhold"  these  documents,  since  "disclosure 
would  not  be  appropriate." 

We  believe  that  you  are  "obliged"  not  to 
"withhold"  these  documents,  but  to  make 
them  available  for  public  scrutiny.  These 
plans  were  filed  pursuant  to  court  approved 
stipulations.  We  therefore  believe  they  are 
public  documents.  Moreover,  they  have  been 
made  available  to  other  Federal  agencies  by 
your  Department.  We  therefore  again  request 
that  you  promptly  provide  to  us  a  copy  of 
each  of  these  plans. 

In  your  letter  of  January  26  you  replied  to 
one  of  our  questions  as  follows; 

In  question  5(b)  you  ask  whether  mercury 
discharges  must  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of 
8  ounces  per  day  or  an  average  of  8  ounces 
per  day.  Paragraph  2  of  the  Stipulation  I  for- 
warded to  you  refers  to  "the  average  total  net 
discharge  of  mercury,"  which  is  to  be  limited 
to  no  more  than  "the  equivalent  of  (8) 
ounces  per  day  ..."  Paragraph  3  provides 
for  computing  this  average  on  the  basis  of  a 
21  consecutive  day  period.  Computing  the  dis- 
charges on  8.n  average  basis  was  considered 
essential  since  a  variety  of  factors,  such  as  a 
heavy  rain,  can  cause  considerable  dally  vari- 
ations in  the  mercury  discharge  levels. 

1.  We  would  appreciate  your  explaining  to 
us  in  greater  detail  how  such  factors  "as  a 
heavy  rain"  could  "cause  considerable  dally 
variations  in  the  mercury  discharge  levels" 
which,  presumably,  are  measured  at  the  point 
source  of  the  discharge  where  "rain"  could 
not  be  a  factor. 

2.  Plesise  Indicate  to  us  (a)  what  other 
factors  are  considered  In  measuring  "mercury 
discharge  levels."  and  (b)  whether  these  fac- 
tors are  related  to  the  discharge  or  to  the 
conditions  of  a  particular  waterway  Into 
which  the  discharge  is  made. 

Sincerely. 

Henht  S.  Reuss.  Chairman. 

Washinoton,  D.C.  March  1,  1971. 
Hon.  RussEix  E.  Train, 
Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Chairman  :  The  Subcommittee  on 
the  Environment  was  fortunate  ot  have  re- 
ceived testimony  from  so  many  highly  quail- 
fled  Administration  witnesses  during  our  Ref- 
use Act  hearings  of  February  18  and  19,  May 
I,  through  you,  express  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  their  participation.  I  believe  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  received  a  thorough 
and  productive  airing. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that  the  hearings 
served  to  pinpoint  certain  areas  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  Administration  and  some 
of  us  on  the  Congressional  side  of  the  table. 
I  have  read  Congressman  Reuss'  letter  of 
Ptebruary  28  to  you  which  discusses  these 
points,  and,  as  you  might  expect,  I  am  in  gen- 
eral agreement  with  Its  contents.  I  would  like 
to  underscore  what  I  regard  to  be  some  of 
the  most  Important  of  his  suggestions  and 
to  elaborate  somewhat  on  my  reasons  for 
supporting  them. 

First  of  all,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Ad- 
ministration will  Jeopardize  unduly  a  po- 
tentially valuable  program  if.  In  the  absence 
of  a  reorganization  plan.  It  leaves  the  final 
determination  on  water  quality  matters  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  I  would  agree 
that  the  final  say  ought  to  be  there,  the 
legality  of  the  proposed  methods  of  placing 
it  there  seems  to  me  highly  questionable. 

However  one  phrases  what  Is  being  done 
by  the  program,  it  amounts  to  the  transfer 
of  a  function,  or  at  least  a  part  of  a  function, 
which  was  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  by  the  Refuse  Act.  The  Executive  Re- 
organization Act  by  Its  express  terms  pre- 
scribes an  exclusive  procedure  for  the  trans- 
ter  of  any  function  or  part  thereof  from  one 
agency  of  government  to  another.  TTiat  pro- 
cedure, a  fannal  recrganlBatlon  plan,  hM  not 


been  complied  with  In  this  instance.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Administration  send  up  a 
plan  at  the  earliest  possible  date  transfer- 
ring all  water  pollution  responsibilities  under 
the  Refuse  Act  to  EPA.  Alternatively,  It  might 
consider  the  option  of  leaving  the  final  say  on 
water  quality  In  the  Corps,  though  I  would 
regard  this  as  less  desirable. 

My  major  concern  regarding  the  program, 
however,  relates  not  to  Its  questionable  le- 
gality, but  rather  to  Its  failure  In  one  particu- 
lar resjject  to  go  as  far  as  the  law  permits. 
At  the  hearings,  the  Administration  wit- 
nesses told  us  that,  under  the  program,  in- 
tra-state  waters  would  remain  unprotected 
by  federally-approved  standards.  "Oiey  fur- 
ther steted  that,  subject  to  some  exceptions, 
the  federal  permitting  authorities  would  not 
question  the  adequacy  of  state  standards 
in  the  granting  of  permits  for  discharges 
into  intra-state  waters.  Mere  compUance 
wltt^  these  admittedly  deficient  standards 
would  thus  provide  the  basic  condition  for 
approval  of  such  permits. 

Whereas  the  witnesses  admitted  that  this 
would  be  an  unfortunate  result,  some  of 
them  expressed  the  view  that  In  the  absence 
of  new  legislation,  they  were  without  legal 
authority  to  prevent  It.  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  poeltlon.  The  Refvise  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  permit  the  deposit 
of  refuse  "within  limits  to  be  defined  and 
subject  to  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by 
him."  It  would  thus  by  its  language  appear 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  set  standards 
for  all  navigable  waters — including  those  now 
unprotected  by  federally-approved  stand- 
ards— as  conditions  for  Refuse  Act  permits. 
Bats  Anglers  Sportsman's  Society  of  Amer- 
ica V.  U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Papers  Inc. 
(CJV.  No.  70-H-1004,  Feb.  10.  1971).  where 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Texas  In  a  dictum  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary's  "adequate  author- 
ity ...  to  develop  and  Implement  general 
standards  for  a  permit  system",  provides  ad- 
ditional support  for  this  view. 

Nothing  in  any  of  the  recent  water  quality 
legislation  wotild  appear  to  remove  this  au- 
thority from  the  Secretary.  As  pointed  out 
In  the  hearings,  all  of  that  legislation  Is 
subject  to  the  savings  clause  of  Section  24  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
which  expressly  leaves  the  operation  of  the 
Refuse  Act  intact.  Whereas  some  have  argued 
that  Section  21(b)  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  deprives  him  of  this  authority, 
the  words  of  the  statute  do  not  support  thU 
view.  Even  If  one  ignores  the  language  of 
Section  24,  which  would  leave  the  Refuse 
Act  totally  unaffected  by  Section  21,  21(b) 
speaks  In  terms  of  necessary  and  not  suffi- 
cient conditions  for  the  granting  of  permits. 
Its  certification  requirement  thus  ought  not 
to  be  read  to  exclude  the  establishment  of 
additional  permit  requirements  by  the 
Secretary. 

Finally  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  supports  an  expansive  reading  of  the  Ref- 
use Act.  To  the  extent  that  there  Is  any 
doubt  about  the  Secretary's  standard-setting 
authority,  the  Policy  Act,  which  requires 
that  "to  the  fullest  extent  possible  . . .  public 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Interpret- 
ed and  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  set  forth  in  this  Act",  would  appear 
to  resolve  that  doubt  in  his  favor. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  those  in  Con- 
gress who  passed  either  the  Refuse  Act,  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or  the  Policy 
Act  actively  envisioned  federal  standards 
protecting  all  navigable  waters  from  pol- 
lution. It  Is  to  say,  however,  that  In  light  of 
the  language  of  the  statutes  and  cases  relat- 
ing to  water  pollution  control,  a  court  would 
almost  certainly  uphold  federal  standards 
promulgated  under  the  Refuse  Act. 

At  the  hearings.  It  was  argued  that  even 
If  such  standards  could  legally  be  adopted. 
It  would  nonetheless  be  Impractical  to  ad- 
minister them.  The  tremendous  additional 


burden  that  )K>uld  be  placed  on  tbe  federal 
government  was  cited  as  cause  for  concern. 
While    admittedly    lacking    a    thorough 
familiarity  with  the  administration  of  the 
water  pollution  control  program,  1  would  not 
agree  with  this  line  of  argument.  Neither 
the  setting  nor  the  enforcement  of  federal 
standards  would,  on  the  face  of  It.  seem  to 
create  the  sort  of  biirden  which  Is  feared.  My 
understanding  Is  that  EPA  Is  currently  work- 
ing out  effluent  guldeUnes  interpreting  for 
some  22  industries  what  is  meant  by  "second- 
ary or  equivalent  treatment"  and  that  no  per- 
mit for  discharges  into  interstate  waters  will 
be  Issued  unlees  those  guidelines  are  met.  It 
would  seem  to  impose  no  additional  burden 
to   determine   that   such   giildelines   would 
apply  to  intra-state  as  well  as  Inter-state 
waters.  If  a  reorganization  plan  were  adopted 
transferring  Refuse  Act  authority  for  water 
pollution  control  to  E7A,  the  Administrator 
could  promulgate  these  directly  as  standards. 
If  not,  EPA  could  advise  the  Corps  to  do  so. 
As  far  as  administration  of  these  stand- 
ards is  concerned,  again  the  additional  fed- 
eral participation  would  not  appear  to  be 
overly    demanding.    We   received   testimony 
that  EPA  iB  already  planning  to  review  state 
certlQcatlons  to  ensure   (1)   that  the  appli- 
cant's discharge   will   in   fact  comply   with 
state  standards,  (2)  that  federal  hazardous 
substances  standards  will  be  complied  with, 
and  (3)  that  fish  and  wildlife  resources  will 
be  protected.  If  this  review  is  meant  seri- 
ously— and  we  were  given  every  Indication 
that   It  Is — a   rather  extensive  federal  role 
on  Intra-state  waters  Is  already  In  the  offing. 
Far    from    vastly   extending    this   role,   the 
adoption  of  federal  effluent  standards  might 
simplify  the  review  process.  Comparing  a  dis- 
charge to  an  effluent  standard  would  appear 
far  easier   than   determining   whether   that 
discharge  will  exceed  a  state's  receiving  water 
standard.  Moreover,  Imposing  adequate  fed- 
eral  standards   would   seem   much   simpler 
than    deciding    time    after    time    that   dis- 
chargee In  compllainoe  with  Inadequate  state 
standards  will  not  protect  fish  and  wildlife. 
If   despite   this    analysis,    the   additional 
burden  would  be  substantial,  I  would  argue 
that  we  must  nevertheless  assume  it.  The 
alternative  Is  to  continue  to  let  our  waters 
deteriorate  when  It  Is  within  our  power  to 
protect  them.  The  response  that  we  will  pro- 
tect them  after  Congress  acts  six  months, 
one  year,  or  two  years  from  now  I  find  im- 
acceptable.  It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will  not 
accept  It  either. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phiup  a.  Hart, 

Chairman. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  28.  1971 1 
Giving  Mtrsci,!  to  thb  Refuse  Act 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  the  1899  Refuse  Act 
lay  on  the  books  virtually  iinnotlced  and 
unused.  It  was  one  of  many  environmental 
protection  laws  written  long  before  the  re- 
cent awakening  to  the  fact  that  our  environ- 
ment is  endangered.  Then,  about  a  year  ago. 
Rep.  Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin  happened 
onto  the  law  and  saw  that  It  was  as  fresh  as 
this  morning's  bread.  Specifically,  the  1899 
Refuse  Act  forbids  any  person  or  corporation 
to  discharge  any  "refvise  matter  of  any  kind 
or  description  whatever"  into  the  nation's 
navigable  waters  without  a  permit  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  On  the  exact  meaning  of 
refuse,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  two  decisions, 
said  that  the  term  referred  to  virtually  all 
forms  of  Industrial  pollution;  violating  the 
Refuse  Act  was  a  federal  crime. 

The  law  has  one  major  hitch,  however.  Con- 
ditions for  granting  permits  is  left  In  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army;  he  re- 
views an  application  from,  say,  XYZ  steel 
company  and  decides  whether  or  not  to  per- 
mit It  to  dump  its  waste  mto  a  given  river, 
and  in  what  quantities.  Nothing  is  said  in 
the  1899  Act  about  how  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
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neen  establlahcs  standarda  tear  measuring 
pollution;  In  other  words,  the  act  forbids 
pollution,  hut  It  authorizes  the  Corps  or 
Bnglneers  to  determine  what  In  fact  pollu- 
tion Is. 

Late  last  year,  the  administration,  urged 
on  by  the  new  Coiincll  on  Environmental 
Quality,  announced  It  wouM  use  the  Befuse 
Act  to  create  a  new  permit  program.  It  is  now 
clear,  however,  that  the  program  proposed  by 
the  administration  does  not  flex  all  the  mus- 
cle that  could  be  tised.  A  major  concern  is 
that  not  all  of  America's  navigable  waters 
will  be  protected  by  federally  approved 
standards.  That  only  some  waters  are  pro- 
tected, and  not  all.  Is  due  to  the  adminis- 
tration's reliance  on  the  limited  authority  of 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The  Refuse 
Act,  however,  extends  not  only  to  rivers,  wa- 
tercourses and  streams  that  cross  or  form 
state  lines  (interstate),  but  to  waters  that 
run  within  a  state's  boundary  (intrastate). 
The  latter  are  being  dirtied,  perhaps  ruined, 
by  being  the  receprtacle  of  a  large  part  of  this 
country's  industrial  waste.  If  the  administra- 
tion used  the  full  power  of  the  Befuse  Act, 
these  waters  would  be  protected  also. 

Last  week.  In  hearings  before  Senator 
Hart's  Subcommittee  on  the  Environment, 
the  administration's  proposed  permit  pro- 
gram received  a  close  look  from  such  con- 
servation groups  as  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  the  Audubon  Society  and 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  Perhaps 
because  of  the  administration's  haste  to  get 
Involved,  Its  first  efforts  are  understandably 
timid  and  narrow.  The  administration  de- 
serves credit  for  its  interest  in  backing  the 
Refiise  Act;  currently,  It  has  a  proposal  be- 
fore Congress  allowing  its  water  program  to 
reach  intrastate  waters.  But  why  wait  for 
this  authority  when  the  Refuse  Act  already 
gives  it? 

Now  that  It  has  Joined  Representative 
Reuss.  Senator  Hart  and  others,  the  adminis- 
tration might  as  well  go  all  the  way  beyond 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  covering 
aU  navigable  waters,  not  Just  some;  and  by 
considering  all  the  environmental  risks  of 
permitting  water  pollution.  With  the  wastes 
from  thousands  of  factories  and  plants  in- 
volved, not  to  mention  the  very  life  of  our 
waterways,  the  Refuse  Act  Is  anything  but 
a  useless  vestige  of  the  last  century. 


SUSPENDING  THE  BACON-DAVIS 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pkppir).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara)  Is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  suspending  the  Bacon- 
Davis  Act,  as  an  cmtl-lnflatlon  move,  is 
strangely  inappropriate.  As  part  of  a  pat- 
tern of  action  by  which  the  President 
seeks  to  reduce  wage  scales  generally  and 
to  undercut  free  collective  bargalnlog,  it 
is  more  imderstandable.  but  still  inde- 
fensible. 

The  President  and  his  spokesmen  have 
sought  to  make  several  points  In  their 
barrage  of  "Justiflcations"  for  the  sus- 
pension of  Bacon-Davis. 

First,  they  have  alleged  that  the 
Bacon-Davis  Act  requires  construction 
wages  on  Government  contracts  to  be 
pegged  to  the  highest  wages  for  compa- 
rable work,  or  at  least  pegged  to  the 
union  scale. 

This  Is  incorrect.  The  Bacon-Davis  Act 
merely  requires  that  Government  con- 
tractors agree  to  pay  the  prevailing  wage 
in  the  area — union  or  nonunion — and  not 
less  than  the  minimum  wage.  It  was 


passed,  not  to  boost  construction  wages, 
but  to  prevent  Government  contracts 
from  being  used  to  depress  PYi^^ting 
wages,  by  prohibiting  wage  undercutting 
in  Government  construction.  Nothing  in 
the  act  requires  the  payment  of  wages 
at  an  artlflcially  high  rate.  It  does  and  it 
should  require  the  Government  to  avoid 
doing  business  with  cut-rate,  fly-by- 
night  contractors. 

In  suspending  the  act,  the  President 
clearly  means  to  suggest  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  begin  to  do  business  with 
contractors  who  are  paying  less  than  the 
prevailing  wage  to  the  detriment  of  rep- 
utable established  contractors  and  their 
employes.  This  is,  of  course,  wholly  con- 
trary to  public  policy,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent is  determined  to  do  it,  he  should 
first  find  someone  to  introduce  a  bill 
repealing  Bacon-Davis.  It  would  not  pass, 
and  it  should  not  pass,  but  ttiis  approach 
would  have  the  refreshing  novelty  of 
directness. 

Another  "Justification"  for  this  action 
which  was  apparently  offered  by  the 
President  himself  weus  the  amazing  con- 
tention that  the  construction  industry 
benefits  from  a  imique  statute  in  Bacon- 
Davis. 

TTils  too  is  incorrect.  Government  sup- 
ply contractors  and  Government  service 
contractors,  like  construction  contrac- 
tors, are  also  bound  to  pay  their  workers 
the  prevailing  wages  and  not  to  go 
below  the  minimum  wage.  Once  again,  in 
these  two  areas,  as  in  construction,  the 
basic  principle  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  a  party  to  catching  work- 
ers between  the  fire  of  unemplosmient 
and  the  frying  pan  of  substandard  wages 
governs  our  contracting.  That  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  construction  as  the 
unique  target  of  his  abandonment  of  this 
longstanding  policy  is  bad  enough.  But 
to  assert  that  the  policy  he  has  aban- 
doned applies  uniquely  to  construction 
is  worse. 

A  third  argument  In  favor  of  the 
President's  action  is  the  repeated  con- 
tention that  wages  are  the  inflationary 
component  of  construction  costs.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  find  it  unbelievable  that  any 
public  ofiSclal  who  has  seen  where  inter- 
est rates  have  gone,  during  and  with 
the  blessing  of  this  administration,  could 
have  the  gall  to  suggest  that  construc- 
tion workers'  wages  are  inflationary,  but 
that  bankers'  profits  are  not.  Wage  in- 
creases can  cause  inflation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  they  are  out  of  line  with  productivity. 
But  artlflcially  Inflated  interest  rates  are 
inflation  pure  and  simple  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  now  begim  reluctantly 
and  belatedly  to  inch  downward,  simply 
indicates  that  the  Nixon  hard-money 
policy  had  driven  Interest  rates  even  be- 
yond the  proflt  point  for  the  bankers. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's action  suspending  Bacon-Davis 
and  the  silence  of  this  administration 
with  respect  to  the  inflationary  con- 
tributions of  their  banker  friends  does 
grive  us  cause  for  grave  concern. 


HEARINGS  ON  LOBBYING  BILL 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbooro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  PR^C^  of  minofs.  iSx.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  I  take  this 
means  of  calling  attention  to  hearings 
which  the  committee  is  scheduled  to 
open  March  16  on  H.R.  52b9,  the  Legls- 
latlve  Activities  Disclosure  Act,  a  bill 
which  would  repeal  the  1946  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  Act  and  replace  it  with  a 
completely  new  body  of  law. 

With  Representative  Jackson  E.  Brts. 
of  Ohio,  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  as  cosponsor,  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  on  March  1  In  response  to 
House  Resolution  1031  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, second  session.  That  resolution  di- 
rected our  committee  to  study  the  need 
for  new  legislation  in  the  areas  of  lobby- 
ing and  campaign  finances.  The  commit- 
tee subsequently  conducted  public  hear- 
ings on  both  subjects.  HH.  5259  Is  a  re- 
sult of  our  study  of  lobbying. 

Now  we  are  seeking  to  submit  that  bill 
to  a  broader  cross-section  of  opinion.  We 
solicit  the  views  of  all  who  want  to  be 
heard  concerning  Its  provisions.  While 
this  sumouncement  is  Intended  primarily 
for  Members  of  Congress  who  are  inter- 
ested in  giving  us  the  benefit  of  their 
views  concerning  the  bill,  we  are  equally 
Interested  In  gaining  the  opinions  of 
others,  including  those  who  would  be 
subject  to  it. 

We  Invite  anyone  desiring  to  testify 
concerning  the  bill  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  committee  staff  In  room  2360.  Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building,  so  that  a 
schedule  may  be  arranged  for  their  ap- 
pearances. We  also  invite  statements  for 
the  record  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  bill  but  who  may  not  be  able  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee. 


SUPERSONIC  PROTOTYPES 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
ac  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Clarxnci  J. 
Brown,  before  the  Transportation  Sub- 
committee, Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, UJ3.  House  of  Representatives,  on 
the  development  of  the  two  supersonic 
transport  prototypes. 

STATUIXNT     BT     COHOJtXSSMAN     CUUKNCK     J. 

BaowN,  or  Ohio,  Betou  thx  Tkansposta- 
noN  SuBcovifrrrKK,  CoMxrrm  on  Appro- 
priations, U.S.  Hoirsx  or  Rkprxskntativxb, 
March  3.  1971 

Members  of  the  Apprcq;>rlatlons  Commit- 
tee: Why  should  the  ITnlted  States  complete 
the  development  of  two  prototype  airplanes 
of  the  supersonic  transport?  I  believe  there 
are  three  good  reasons:  economic,  environ- 
mental and  social.  And  I  shaU  discuss  each 
in  brief  factual  detail. 

There  has  been  an  iinfortunate  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of  comple- 
tion of  the  American  SST  prototypes  to  use 
demagogic  "scare"  charges  and  to  continue 
to  use  such  attacks  even  after  they  are  out- 
dated or  disproved.  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  the  question  at  complet- 
ing the  SST  funding  with  such  opponents 
and  have  been  shocked  to  hear  them  use 
the  report  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Task  Force  of  Cabi- 
net oOclals  which  President  Nixon  named 
when   he   first   became  President.   The  op- 
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pooents  of  the  SST  indicate  that  this  flrat 
^unory  study  by  the  Administration  Indi- 
cated SST  development  was  deferrable — but 
they  do  not  Indicate  that  the  predicate  o< 
the  study  was  that  there  would  be  no  Brit- 
iBh-French  Concorde  or  no  Russian  7^1-144. 
I  should  Uke  to  submit  with  my  testimony 
today  an  article  on  the  Concorde  which  ap- 
peared In  the  February  8.  1971,  Issue  o4 
AvUtion  Week  and  Space  Technology  and  a 
copy  of  an  advertisement  from  the  Decem- 
ber 38,  1970,  Issue  of  the  same  puhUoatloai 
advertising  the  Russian  TU-144  on  display 
and  ready  to  be  sold  soon. 

Distortion  of  facts  by  SST  opponents  has 
become  common.  When  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  did  its  study  last  year  on  the 
SST,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
making  that  study  vwx)te  Under  Secretary  of 
Transportation  James  Beggs  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  19S9  administration  ad  hoc  study 
oommlttee  on  the  SST  and  asked  for  1970 
updated  comments  on  their  1989  viewpolirts. 
The  responses  favoring  the  SST  and  based 
on  more  accurate  information  than  was  avail- 
able in  1969  were  Ignored  in  the  Committee's 
final  report  Speclflcally,  the  chairman  wrote 
to  Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge.  the  President's  science 
advisor,  xirging  him  to  be  sure  and  respond 
by  May  l  so  that  his  latest  views  could  be 
included  In  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
final  report.  Dr.  DuBrldge  did  reply  on  April 
33,  1970,  and  his  rather  lengthy  letter  con- 
eluded  with  this  comment,  "Thus,  on  hte 
whole,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  your 
Committee  endorse  the  President's  proposal 
that  the  United  States  proceed  with  the  SST 
project."  But  the  Committee  report  chose 
to  Ignore  those  views  and  proceeded  to  re- 
port on  page  16  "the  Director  of  the  Offloe 
of  Science  and  Technology  concluded  that 
the  Oovemment  should  not  be  subsidizing 
a  device  which  has  neither  commercial  at- 
tractiveness or  pubUc  acceptance'." 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee's  August 
1970  report  also  distorts  the  views  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Monetary 
Affairs  In  the  same  way  by  quoting  from  bis 
1949  statement  which  ass\mied  no  commer- 
daUy  viable  foreign  SST  and  then  further 
distorted  his  views  by  proof- tezting  from  his 
1970  letter.  Ignored  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  report  Is  the  concliislon  of  the 
Treasury  Under  Secretary's  1970  letter  which 
says,  "I  am  therefore  not  In  a  position  to 
provide  you  with  a  up-to-date  assessment  of 
the  commercial  prospects  for  his  plane.  Nor 
have  I  personally  kept  In  touch  with  recent 
efforts  to  solve  the  various  environmental 
problems  raised  by  the  SST  aircraft." 

The  opponents  of  the  SST  do  not  consider 
significant  the  fact  that  on  December  7,  1970, 
every  department  of  the  federal  government 
which  could  be  remotely  considered  appro- 
priate for  commentary  reported  favorably  on 
the  development  of  the  two  SST  prototypes 
and  that  the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty  has  recommended  that  the 
prototypes  be  completed  so  that  the  studies 
they  will  make  possible  may  be  undertaken. 

In  a  televised  debate  just  the  other  night, 
an  opponent  of  the  SST  charged  that  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  report,  supposed- 
ly representing  the  views  of  many  eminent 
scientists,  had  concluded  that  SSTs  would 
cause  skin  cancer.  Apparently  Dr.  James  E. 
MacDonald.  a  senior  physicist  at  the  Institute 
of  Atmospheric  Physics  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  and  an  authority  on  Unidentified 
Flying  Objects,  also  repeated  this  charge 
before  this  Committee  yesterday.  I  asked  that 
the  matter  be  checked  out  through  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science  and  the  following 
Is  the  reply  received  late  yesterday: 
Final  telegram  to  be  wired  this  afternoon 

8/1/71. 
To:  William  Magruder.  Director,  SST  Devel- 
opment. 

In  response  to  your  Inquiry  with  respect 
to  reports  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  has  Issued  a  statement  that  the  SST 


could  Increase  the  Incidence  of  skin  cancer. 
I  want  to  advise  you  that  the  NAS  has  not 
Issued  such  a  statement.  I  am  chairman  of 
the  NAS  review  subgroup  on  weather  and 
climate  modification  which  Is  presently  up- 
dating its  1966  report.  The  review  subgroup  Is 
analyzing  a  number  of  tentative  conclusions 
and  vrtll  publish  this  report  after  these  con- 
elusions  have  been  subjected  to  the  normal 
NAS  procedure  of  a  thorough  scientific  review 
to  Insure  their  validity. 

Dr.  Thomas  Malonx. 
Chairman,  National  Academy  of  Science 
Review  Sub^otip  on  Weather  and  Cli- 
mate Modification. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  number  at  Americans 
have  been  misled  about  the  nature  of  the 
competition  the  American  aerospace  Industry 
faces  from  the  French-British  and  Russian 
developments — and  some  of  it  has  been  pur- 
ix>eeful.  I  also  am  submitting  to  the  com- 
mittee a  copy  of  a  transcript  of  a  wireless 
Interview  I  had  on  August  19,  1970,  with 
John  Hoeken  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  Immediately  following  the  issu- 
ance of  the  report  on  Its  hearings  on  federal 
transportation  policy  and  the  SST  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  In  that  Inter- 
view Hoeken  asked,  "On  Concorde  itself,  why 
was  no  first-band  evidence  sought  from  the 
Anglo-French  techmclans.  U  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  very  grave  loss  here."  He  goes  on 
to  observe,  "But  I  understand  the  oommlttee 
only  took  evidence  on  Concorde  first-hand 
from  a  British  Journalist;  it  strikes  me  as 
being  a  rather  slap-happy  vray  of  coming 
to  such  a  damning  conclusion." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  lot  of  the  conclusions  damning  the  SST 
have  been  arrived  at  in  a  slap-happy  manner. 
But  the  perpetuation  of  such  conclusions  on 
the  part  of  public  officials  and  responsible 
journalists  Is  Inexcusable  and  Is  a  grave  dis- 
service to  American  national  interests.  For 
Instance,  the  criticisms  of  take-off  and  land- 
ing noise  of  the  SST  by  Dr.  Richard  Oarwln 
are  based  on  outdated  Information,  but  It  is 
still  liberally  quoted  while  the  recent  reports 
of  Dr.  Leo  Beranek  a<  the  recognized  firm 
of  acoustical  experts.  Bolt,  Beranek  and  Neu- 
man  are  Ignored. 

Similarly,  the  opponents  of  the  completion 
of  the  SST  prototypes  are  fond  of  quoting 
from  the  situdy  of  a  work  group  on  climatic 
effects  of  the  SST  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  1970  Summer  Study 
of  Critical  Environmental  Problem  meeting 
at  Willlamstown,  Massachusetts;  but  they 
overlook  a  follow-up  statement  by  Dr.  Will 
Kellogg,  associate  director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  and  chair- 
man of  that  work  group,  which  says  "I  am 
very  much  disturbed  over  recent  gross  exag- 
gerations and  scientific  misstatements  re- 
garding the  SST's  potentially  harmful  effects 
upon  the  atmosphere  and  man's  environ- 
ment. Last  August  a  group  of  top  scientists 
at  the  MIT  Summer  Study  stated  that  there 
are  Indeed  environmental  uncertainties, 
cavised  In  no  little  part  by  gaps  In  available 
Information,  which  require  additional  re- 
search In  order  ttiat  they  may  be  resolved. 
I  pointed  out  at  that  time  and  want  to 
strongly  reaffirm  that  there  Is  no  environ- 
mental reason  however  to  delay  construction 
of  the  two  prototype  UJ3.  SST's. 

"It  Is  my  profound  hope  that  the  U.S. 
Congress  will  not  be  mislead  by  these  exag- 
gerations or  by  scientific  misstatements." 

And  within  the  past  couple  of  weeks  there 
was  a  page  one  story  In  the  Washington  press 
quoting  a  story  In  the  London  Observer  to 
the  effect  that  neither  the  British  Overseas 
Aircraft  Corporation  nor  Air  France  felt  the 
Concorde  could  be  operated  economically.  The 
next  day  a  story  appeared  In  which  BOAC 
denied  the  earlier  report,  but  this  follow-up 
appeared  on  page  nine. 

Such  has  been  the  effort  to  mislead  this 
Congress  by  those  who  would  see  us  discard 
the  project  which  has  already  received  $860 
million  In  federal  funds  and  9140  mUllon 


from  j^nme  contractors  (Boeing  and  Oeneral 
Slectrlc) ,  subcontractors  and  26  airline  com- 
panies In  the  United  States.  In  addition  to 
this  bllUon  dollars  of  Investment  which 
would  be  lost  If  the  project  is  not  completed, 
another  $100  mUUon  would  be  needed  to  ter- 
minate the  federal  obligation  In  orderly  fash- 
ion. So  we  are  talking  about  a  total  of  f lA 
bUUon  If  we  quit  now  as  opposed  to  cur- 
rent total  estimated  ooets  of  11.68  bllUon 
to  complete  the  prototype  phase.  The 
government's  share  of  this  completion  total 
would  run  91.3  billion;  the  prime  and  s\ib- 
contractors  will  have  put  In  an  estimated 
•300  mlUlon;  and  the  airlines  will  have  an 
estimated  $80  mlUlon  Invested. 

Thus,  you  should  really  be  thinking  today 
about  $840  million  of  federal  fimds — the  dif- 
ference between  $1,300  mlUlons  of  federal 
funding  to  complete  the  prototypes  and  the 
federal  cost  of  at  least  $960  million  to  termi- 
nate the  project  as  of  March  81,  1971.  Total 
llablUty  could  run  as  high  as  $1,100  mlUloos, 
of  course.  If  we  stop  now. 

The  precedents  are  clear  for  spending  this 
kind  of  money  on  the  development  of  the 
nation's  transportation  resources  and  tech- 
nology. Just  as  the  U.S.  airlines  have  enjoyed 
federal  subsidies  for  develoment,  so  the  com- 
mercial aircraft  industry  Itself  has  been  the 
recipient  of  airplane  technology  from  devel- 
opment of  mUltary  aircraft  for  both  wartime 
and  peacetime  uses.  Subsonic  commercial  Jets 
Uke  the  Boeing  707  and  the  DC-8  were  made 
possible  by  the  federally  funded  research 
which  developed  the  Air  Force's  B-47  and 
B-6a.  The  DC-3,  the  first  plane  to  make 
commercial  air  travel  economical  and  con- 
venient, was  originally  developed  as  a  mili- 
tary project  for  World  War  n  use.  And,  of 
course,  the  very  titanium  technology  which 
will  make  It  possltrie  for  the  American  SST 
to  be  bigger,  stronger  and  faster  than  for- 
eign SSTs  made  of  aluminum  was  originally 
developed  for  U.S.  military  planes  now  fly- 
ing supersonlcally  at  altitudes  even  higher 
than  the  prospective  cruising  range  of  the 
commercial  SST. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  list 
exan^les  of  the  historic  commitment  of  our 
VB.  government  to  the  development  of 
faster,  more  convenient  and  safer  tranqxnta- 
tlon.  Such  federal  funding  or  subsidization 
Includes  the  early  poet  roads  and  canal  sys- 
tems which  leaped  the  Appalachian  Moim- 
talna.  the  railroads  which  opened  the  Ameri- 
can West,  the  Panama  Canal  which  linked 
two  oceans,  and  the  inoon^parable  Interstate 
highway  system  on  which  $36  billion  has  been 
spent  to  reduce  the  cost  of  delivery  of  con- 
sumer products  to  every  comer  of  our  na- 
tion. American  bargellnee  have  their  rights- 
of-way  built  and  maintained  by  federal 
funds  and  our  oceanic  merchant  marine  fleet 
has  been  the  recipient  of  ship-building  sub- 
sidies for  years  to  malntAin  some  small  meas- 
ure of  competition  with  the  flag  vessels  of 
other  nations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  same  period 
of  time  our  federal  government  has  been 
si>ending  a  potentlaUy  recoverable  $860  mU- 
llon on  the  development  of  two  SST  proto- 
types, it  has  Invested  over  two  billion  dollars 
on  oceanic  shipbuilding  In  an  effort  to  try  to 
restore  the  U.  S.  fleet  to  the  competitive 
postitlon  It  once  held. 

Similarly,  more  federal  funds  (over  one 
bllUon  doUars  In  aU)  have  been  spent  In  the 
last  decade  trying  to  maintain  and  develop 
urban  mass  transit  In  the  United  States  and 
$3.1  billion  in  federal  funds  have  been  com- 
mitted to  tiilB  effort  over  the  next  five  years. 
Even  such  a  highly  specialized  problem  as 
vertical  and  short  take-off  and  landing  for 
the  benefit  of  mUltary  and  domestic  com- 
mercial airplanes  has  been  the  recipient  of 
over  haU  a  bUUon  doUars  of  federal  funds 
in  recent  years. 

But  the  SST  project  Is  different  from  all 
these  in  that  the  federal  government  wUl  re- 
ceive all  of  Its  direct  investment  back  in 
royalties  by  the  time  an  estimated  300  planes 
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have  been  sold  and  It  will  receive  an  ejrtra 
billion  dollaps  in  royalties  if  500  of  the  pro- 
jected 600  to  800  sales  materiallm  by  1990. 
The  SST  project  Is  also  different  In  that 
we  are  not  trying  to  develop  a  new  trans- 
portation industry  (as  we  once  were  with 
Intercontinental  railroads)  or  revive  one  that 
has  collapsed  (as  we  are  with  the  merchant 
marine  or  uban  mass  transit) .  In  our  Invest- 
ment In  the  development  of  SST  prototypes, 
we  are  merely  continuing  the  development 
of  an  Indiistry  which  Is  one  of  the  great  con- 
tributors to  the  nation's  economic  well- 
being. 

The  aerospace  Industry,  one  of  our  nation's 
most  technology-Intensive,  supplies  86  per- 
cent of  the  world's  markets  for  new  aircraft 
equipment    and    parts    and    thereby    con- 
tributes  to   a   favorable   balance    of   U.    8. 
trade,  an  amount  which  has  varied  between 
one  and  two-and-a-half  billion  dollars  an- 
nually during  the  past  decade.  It  Is  to  such 
technology-Intensive  Industries  that  America 
must  look  in  future  years  for  a  preservation 
of  our  balance  of  trade,  according  to  recent 
testimony  by  Conmierce  Secretary  Maurice 
Stans  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  which  I  serve.  In  1970  our  trade  balances 
were  negative  by  Wl  blUlon  in  non-tech- 
nology-lntenslve  manufactured  products  and 
by  $2.3  billion  in  raw  materlaU.  We  were 
only  enjoying  a  $1.6  billion  favorable  trade 
balance  In  agricultural  products.  But  In  the 
technology-Intensive   Industries,  our  favor- 
able trade  balance  In  1970  was  $9,6  billion — 
enough  to  offset  the  other  categories  by  $2.7 
billion.  The  significance  of  the  over  two  bil- 
lion dollars  favorable  balance  contributed  by 
the  current  competitive  advantage  enjoired 
In  world  markets  by  o\ir  aerospace  industry, 
therefore,  cannot  be  overstated.  It  Is  from 
these  favorable  balances  that  we  will  get  or 
hold  onto  some  of  the  resources  with  which 
we  can  pay  for  the  social  and  ecological  pro- 
grams which  we  will  need  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  most  modest  estimate  of  the  advan- 
tage we  will  derive  from  the  availability  of 
an  American  SST  In  world  trade  is  $22  billion 
between  now  and  1990  with  a  possibility  that 
this  could  go  as  high  as  $45  billion.  Con- 
versely, It  Is  clear  that  If  we  lose  the  advan- 
tage we  now  enjoy  In  world  markets  we  could 
lose  as  much  In  the  next  20  years. 

There  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  all  cus- 
tomers to  purchase  from  the  supplier  who 
can  offer  them  a  •"family"  of  products  and 
this  capability  will  shift  to  the  Brltlsh- 
Frenoh  and  to  the  Bunlana  if  America 
eschews  the  opportunity  to  maintain  its 
present  competitive  advantage  by  deciding 
not  to  build  an  SST.  The  European  manu- 
facturers are  offering  shuttle  aircraft,  the 
short-range  Jet  and  air  buses  in  addition  to 
the  St^T.  Each  meets  a  certain  market  need 
from  the  standpoint  of  economics.  The  SST 
Is  designed  to  serve  the  developing  trans- 
oceanic travel  market  which  is  expected  to 
triple  by  1985  from  its  present  level  of  100 
billion  revenue  passenger  miles  per  year. 

While  the  economics  of  the  Concorde  and 
the  TTJ-144  are  still  shrouded  in  secrecy,  the 
projected  figures  for  the  American  SST  in- 
dicate that  it  will  be  able  to  make  something 
more  than  two  trans-ooeanlc  trips  while  a 
subsonic  Boeing  747  or  Jumbo  Jet,  carrying 
about  the  same  payload,  covers  the  same  dis- 
tance. Thus,  even  though  the  SST  may  cost 
more  to  own  and  operate.  It  can  still  be  more 
economical  at  carrying  passengers  than  cur- 
rent Jets.  It  will,  m  fact,  cost  more  to  buy; 
but  It  will  require  leas  labor  to  care  for  pas- 
sengers on  flights  of  lees  than  three  hours 
to  Europe  than  is  required  to  serve  pas- 
sengers on  flights  taking  more  than  seven 
hours  on  subsonic  Jets.  With  such  economic 
advantages  in  view,  the  SST  is  expected  to 
pay  Itaelf  out  In  flve  years  at  a  projected 
1970  cost  of  about  $40  mlUton  per  plane — 
essentially  the  average  payback  time  as 
planes  now  in  subsonic  service  (Including 
the  747,  which  costs  $32  million  per  plane) . 
The  assumption  has  been  that  the  smaUer- 
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seating-capacity  (126  vs.  300)  and  somewhat 
slower  (1,400  mph  vs.  1,800  mph)  European 
SSTs  win  be  In  service  commercially  between 
1972  and  1974  and  our  SST  wlU  not  be  avaU- 
able  before  1978.  Such  time  frames  could  per- 
mit the  European  SSTs  to  develop  enough 
sales  to  recover  their  development  costs  and 
be  retired  without  economic  loss  to  airlines 
using  them  before  American  SSTs,  with  a 
better  product,  win  the  market  which  is  ex- 
pected to  develop  in  the  19806  and  after- 
ward. The  British -French  have  estimated  the 
total  market  through  1990  at  somewhere  be- 
tween 1,200  and  1,600  SST  sales  worldwide. 
Such  flgurei  are  based  on  projected  increases 
In  trans-oceanic  traffic  volume  and  relate  to 
plane  load  capacity  and  flight  speed.  Another 
way  to  look  at  this  is  to  compare  the  num- 
ber of  planes  it  would  take  to  carry  the  pas- 
senger miles  in  a  certain  year  if  new  planes 
had  not  been  developed.  For  example,  all  of 
1971 '8  traffic  could  be  carried  In  786  flying 
747s,  but  the  same  revenue  passenger  miles 
would  have  required  2,188  707-1008  or  8,378 
Constellations  or  47.416  DO-9s.  By  1980,  the 
estimate  is  that  500  SSTs  can  replace  819 
7478  or  6,700  707s  or  145,000  DO-38  which 
would  be  required  to  carry  the  same  traffic 
estimated  in  that  year. 

If  the  Impact  of  these  flgures  is  not  Im- 
pressive with  reference  to  the  economics  of 
the  future  of  aviation,  they  should  certainly 
be  Impressive  from  the  ecological  standpoint. 
The  prospect  of  145,000  DC-3s  polluting  the 
lower  atmosphere  ten  years  from  now  versus 
500  SSTs  gives  some  impact  to  the  argument 
that  the  SST  has  the  lowest  pollution  rate 
per  passenger  mile  of  any  modern  mode  of 
transportation.  One  SST  carrying  298  pas- 
sengers at  1,780  miles  per  hour  will  spew  out 
less  unconsumed  fuel  pollutants  than  three 
automobiles  traveling  at  60  miles  per  hour. 
Another  comparable  estimate  Is  that  the 
whole  SST  fleet  will  emit  less  water  vapor  In 
the  stratosphere  dally  than  the  average 
thunderstorm  and  there  are  between  3,000 
and  6,000  thunderstorms  in  the  world  each 
day.  Contrails  also  do  not  form  at  SST  alti- 
tudes—as  established  by  the  fact  that 
present  military  aircraft  have  been  able  to 
do  reconnaissance  unobserved  from  those 
heights  for  years. 

To  dismiss  ecological  concerns  in  a  new 
area  about  which  so  little  is  known  would 
be  as  Irresponsible  as  the  use  of  Sunday- 
supplement  "scare  tactics"  about  the  possi- 
ble dangers  to  the  environment  from  super- 
sonic flight.  Certain  early  concerns  about 
SSTs  and  the  ecology  have  been  disproved 
by  research  in  our  space  program  and  by  re- 
search activities  undertaken  within  the  SST 
budget  Itself.  The  completion  of  the  two 
prototypes  will  make  possible  further  re- 
search in  all  areas  of  ecological  concern. 
With  an  estimated  $82  million  of  the  federal 
expenditure  on  the  SST  project  dedicated  to 
research  into  environmental  considerations 
and  in  the  face  of  the  current  American  con- 
cern about  the  environment,  I  feel  certain 
that  all  environmental  hazards  will  be  re- 
solved before  any  possible  harm  could  be 
done.  Two  Independent  advisory  committees 
have  been  established  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  assure  the  availability  of 
the  best  scientific  advice  and  counsel  In  the 
country  on  noise  and  environmental  re- 
search. The  membership  Includes  such 
people  as  Dr.  Harald  Rossi,  professor  of 
radiology  physics  at  Columbia  tJnlversity. 

To  the  suggestion  that  SSTs  will  deplete 
oaone  In  the  stratosphere  and  thus  affect 
ultraviolet  radiation  at  the  Earth's  surface, 
as  an  example,  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  and  Its  consultants 
and  the  BCT  study  group  have  concluded 
that  any  variation  that  might  occur  would 
be  barely  detectable  and  would  be  small 
compared  to  the  dally  varlaUons  fo\md  be- 
tween two  places  on  earth  such  as  Washing, 
ton  and  Albuquerque.  These  effects,  along 
with  the  "greenhouse",  concerns  about  emis- 
Mons  of  dust,  gasses  and  water  vapor,  all 


wUl  be  fully  investigated  before  1978  whea 
production  of  SSTs  for  sale  and  flight  is  now 
scheduled.  Should  we  consider  flight  by  any 
SSTs  harmful  to  the  world  environment,  m 
should  certainly  want  to  undertake  inter- 
national negoUatlon  on  this  score  from  a 
thorough  grounding  In  sdentiflc  research 
and  facts.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quastios 
of  landing  rights  for  SSTs  U  a  matter  nego> 
tlated  between  governments  and  our  hand 
In  this  regard,  no  matter  what  our  peel, 
tion,  will  be  strengthened  by  facts  developed 
by  valid  research.)  But  such  Investigation 
as  has  been  made  by  recognized  authorities 
has  so  far  indicated  nothing  that  would  call 
for  a  termination  of  the  project  to  build 
two  U.S.  SST  prototypes. 

A  noise  level  of  the  American  SST  at  the 
measuring   points   one   mile   from   landing, 
three-and-a-half    miles    from   take-off    and 
0.35  miles  from  the  sideline  path  of  the  plane 
which  would  be  comparable  to  or  less  than 
currently  flying  subsonic  Jets  Is  considered 
achievable  by  Dr.  Beranek  and  his  SST  Com- 
munity Noise  Advisory  Committee.  Because 
larger  Intakes  In  the  SST  engine  reduce  tie 
shrill     whine,    the    take-off     and     landing 
EPNdB  levels  for  the  SST  are  currently  be- 
low the  108  level  of  subsonic  Jets.  And  be- 
cause  the   SST   U   expected   to   land   more 
sharply  and  take-off  more  steeply,  this  sound 
Is  expected  to  be  audible  on  the  ground  for 
a  shorter  period  of  time.  A  year  ago  the 
sideline  EPNdB   flgxire  was  assumed   to  be 
124  for  the  SST.  But  It  Is  now  clear  that  118 
has  been  reached  and  108  is  attainable,  ac- 
cording to  the  experts  on  Dr.  Beranek'e  team. 
As  to  sonic  booms,  the  SST  wlU  not  be  per- 
mitted to  fly  at  supersomc  speeds  over  land 
masaes  according  to  an  enunciated  regula- 
tion of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Sudh  regulations  have  the  force  of  law,  but 
shoiild  anyone  m  or  out  of  Congress  feel  the 
need  to  enact  permanent  legislation  to  re- 
emphasize    such    a    regvUation,    I    shall    be 
happy  to  Join  them  even  though  I  feel  it  is 
unnecessary.  The  fact  is  that  American  mUi- 
tary  aircraft  have  been  flying  supersonloally 
over  various  populated  parts  of  the  world  for 
years  and  the  number  and  degree  of  damage 
objections  have  been  minimal.  And  perhaps 
It   is  worth  noting  that  almost   all   claims 
have    been   lodged    as    a   result   of   pre-an- 
nounced  tests.  It  has  been  reported  to  me 
that  prior  to  such  announced   tests  of  the 
Concorde  in  England  recently,  approximately 
three  himdred  complaints  of  damage  from 
supersonic  boom  were  lodged  before  the  plane 
had  taken  off  for  the  tests. 

The  impact  of  the  SST  has  been  mostly 
from  the  headlines  to  date — except  for  the 
effect  of  the  dollars  expended.  Estimates  are 
that  14,000  Americans  axe  directly  employed 
In  the  program  to  make  the  two  experimental 
American  models  and  that  this  represents 
some  40,000  other  Jobs  in  collateral  employ- 
ment. The  production  employment  estimate 
U  50,000  Jobs  directly  and  150,000  indirectly. 
I  would  not  defend  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  transport  as  a  "make- work"  nroi- 
ect. 

But  Similarly  I  find  It  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  logic  that  wants  to  terminate  this 
potentially  constructive  project  and  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  can  flow  from  it  and 
yet  would  substitute  for  it  some  kind  of 
non-productive  Job  retraining  or  federal  dole 
for  those  out  of  work  In  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry. The  lUtlmate  social  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  productive  labor  would  always 
seem  to  exceed  those  derived  from  non-pro- 
ductive labor.  A  dole  or  retraining  program 
would  be  a  consiuner  of  tax  dollars  which 
must  be  generated  from  some  other  produc- 
tive enterprise.  But  estimates  on  the  taxes 
to  be  derived  from  a  commercially  saleable 
U.S.  SST  run  in  excess  of  six  billion  dollars 
during  the  decade  of  the  1980a.  While  this 
distinction  may  appear  to  be  only  economic. 
Its  social  ramifications  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Similarly  the  social  ramifications  of  a 
method  of  closing  the  distance  gap  in  the 
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world  should  not  be  Ignored.  The  history  of 
mankind  U  filled  with  efforts  to  shc«ten  the 
distance  between  nations  and  cultures.  After 
Msrco  Polo  returned  from  China,  the  Euro- 
pean effort  to  find  shorter  trade  routes  to 
the  Indies  resulted  In  Vasco  DaOama's  voy- 
age around  Africa  and  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica by  Columbus.  But  the  development  of 
geographic  routes  soon  gave  way  to  the  me- 
chanical methods  of  mcreaslng  speed  to 
shorten  distance.  The  clipper  ships  gave  way 
to  steam  and  the  ship  itself  has  given  way 
to  air  transportation  within  our  lifetime.  As 
a  friend  of  mine  who  works  for  a  domestic 
airline  conunented  succinctly  the  other  day, 
"No  one  ever  comes  up  to  my  counter  and 
asks  how  he  can  take  the  long  way  to  get 
there."  Everyone  wants  to  save  time  in  travel 
whether  that  time  is  to  be  used  for  pleasure 
or  more  serious  pursuits. 

And  six  million  Americans  who  travel 
abroad  by  air  now  and  the  estimated  26  mil- 
lion who  will  be  traveimg  by  air  Interna- 
tionally in  1986  will  not  all  be  "Jet  set 
pleasure  seekers."  Twenty-six  percent  of 
those  who  go  to  Eurc^}e  and  60  percent  of 
those  who  fly  the  Pacific  are  traveling  on 
business  today.  As  that  time  is  cut  to  one- 
third  by  sapersonic  planes,  the  amount  ot 
travel  will  be  enco\iraged.  Biisineos  with 
Europe  will  then  be  conducted  with  the  same 
travel  speed  with  which  it  can  be  conducted 
between  Boston  and  St.  Louis  and  the  barriers 
between  people  and  nations  will  be  lowered 
yet  a  little  more.  As  the  underdeveloped 
countries  are  developed,  the  economic 
dlfierences  which  threaten  world  peace  will 
also  be  reduced  as  the  Intercoxuse  of  trade 
expands.  Fatigue  studies  have  Indicated  that 
the  average  passenger  on  a  plane  recognizee 
a  perceptible  deterioration  In  his  comfort 
after  three  hours  on  a  plane.  Who  can  say 
that  happier  intercontinental  relationships 
between  America  and  Europe  will  not  be 
beneficially  Impacted  by  that  small  fact 
alone? 

But  whatever  our  Judgment  on  the  SST,  it 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  not 
unprovable  claims  and  suspicions.  Those  of 
us  who  favor  the  SST  have  attempted  to  be 
diligent  with  both  the  facU  and  the  logic 
which  flows  from  facts.  I  think  the  facts  are 
persuasive  as  to  the  merits  of  our  position.  I 
recognize  valid  doubts  and  feel  that  these 
doubts  must  be  answered  as  the  program 
develops.  But  none  of  those  doubts  is  sub- 
stantial enough  to  Justify  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  this  program  now. 

I  must  also  concede  to  a  certain  emotional 
bias  in  favor  of  improving  air  travel.  The 
men  who  gave  it  its  first  lift  oS  the  ground 
are  from  the  area  of  the  Congressional  Dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress. They  have  done  much  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  mankind  by  making  it  p  "isiblo  for 
him  to  spend  less  time  traveling  to  and  fro 
and  more  time  In  productive  efforts  in  the 
various  locations  where  those  efforts  are  to  be 
undertaken.  The  contribution  is  not  unlike 
the  discovery  of  the  wheel,  the  domestication 
of  the  horse  or  the  development  of  the  steam 
engine.  But  within  a  week  before  the  Wright 
Brothers  flew  for  the  first  time  at  Klttyhawk. 
no  less  an  eminent  source  of  fact  and  logic 
than  the  New  York  Times  editorially 
advised  Samuel  Langley,  one  of  their  com- 
petitors, to  turn  hlB  talents  to  "more  useful 
employment."  I  dont  know  what  Samuel 
Langley  did,  but  I  am  glad  such  advice  was 
not  pursued  by  the  Wright  Brothers  and  I 
would  hope  it  would  not  be  followed  by  Mm 
Appropriations  Committee  or  the  Congress. 

Teanscribkd  from  a  RxcoRDnfo  BT  Radio  Di- 
BxcnoN  Telxdiphonk  Unit  "Exteacf  Fkom 
NrwsoBSK" — 'Concorde.'  John  Hobkxk/ 
Congressman  Brown  '..."ransmission  :  19tb 
ArrotrsT,  1970 
HosKEN.  Congressman,  why  did  this  report 

concern  itself  with  Concorde  at  all. 
Brown.  Because  the  question  of  how  many 

sales  of  any  SST  around  the  World  would  be 


made  will  affect  whether  or  not  the  Ameri- 
can Oovemmeot  wUl  be  repaid  for  whatever 
Investment  it  might  make  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  SST  to  compete  with  the  Con- 
corde. 

HofiXXH.  They  said  categorically  that  the 
Oonoorde  is  going  to  be  a  conunerclal  flop, 
now  how  much  damage  can  this  report  do  to 
Concorde. 

Brown.  Well  I  assume  that  it  oould  dam- 
age the  acceptance  of  Concorde  in  the  Brit- 
ish «jad  French  Oovenunents  but  my  guess 
is  that  it  will  not  dissuade  them  from  the 
development  of  the  Concorde  because  even  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  UB.  Airline 
Companies,  all  of  them,  have  Indicated  their 
interest  In  some  kind  of  Supersonic  Trans- 
port Plane.  Now  the  issue  really  is  whether 
or  not  for  tis,  for  the  American  Congress, 
whether  or  not  funds  from  American  taxes 
should  be  used  by  the  American  Oovemment 
to  develop  an  American  plane  competitive 
with  the  Concorde. 

HosKXN.  How  much  notice  is  going  to  be 
taken  of  this  report  In  any  case  In  Amer- 
ica. I  understand  that  Senator  chair- 
man Is  .  .  .  had  a  big  bias  before  he  really 
started  and  that  two  members  took  no  part 
in  the  report  and  that  you  wrote  a  rebuttal. 
So  what  .... 

BsowM.  Well,    I    think    Senator    's 

views  are  .  .  .  were  there  before  the  hearings 
were  ever  held  and  before  the  report  was  ever 
written.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  the  logic 
and  the  facts  .  .  .  the  facts  and  report  are 
controversial  and  the  logic  is  not  altogether 
sound.  However,  there  will  be  great  atten- 
tion given  to  the  report  because  while  this 
Committee  has  no  legislative  Jurisdiction  It 
is  a  prestigious  advisory  committee  with  ref- 
erence to  Federal  Economic  Investment  of 
tax  money.  Mow  my  difference  simply  with 
the  Senator  is  that  I  think  that  a  Supersonic 
Transport  will  soon  be  flying  in  the  World. 
I  feel  that  the  United  States  should  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  It  is  a  more  efficient 
American-made  SST,  that  it  will  solve  the 
environmental  problems  which  the  SST  has 
been  accused  of  having.  To  abandon  the 
field,  that  is  for  Americans  to  abandon  the 
field    of    foreign    competition    as    Senator 

's  report  suggests  will  be  an  assured 

economic  loss  for  American  taxpayers  who've 
already  inve&ted  a  good  deal  of  money  In  the 
study  of  an  American  SST  and  a  much 
greater  environmental  risk  because  If  the 
Concorde  flies,  whatever  it  does  to  the  en- 
vironment of  the  world  will  certainly  also 
be  done  to  the  American  environment. 

HoBKXN.  On  Concorde  Itself  why  was  no 
flrst-hand  evidence  sought  from  the  Anglo- 
French  technicians.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  grave  loss  here. 

Brown.  Well,  I  think  it  should  have  been 
deflnltely,  although  I  am  not  sure  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  highly  competitive 
circumstance  that  they  would  have  wanted 
to  advise  a  committee  of  the  American  Con- 
gress about  what  progress  had  been  made 
in  ...  In  the  development  of  the  Concorde 

because  perhaps  they  were  Just to  see 

the  Americans  abandon  their  Interest  In 
buUdlng  their  own  SST. 

HosKXN.  But  I  understand  the  committee 
only  took  evidence  on  Concorde  flrst-hand 
from  a  British  Journalist,  it  strikes  me  as 
being  a  rather  slap-happy  way  of  coming  to 
such  a  damning  conclusion. 

Brown.  I  think  that's  quite  correct  and 
I  think  that  If  one  knows  the  viewpoint  of 
the  BritUh  Journalist  Involved  one  wotild 
have  to  conclude  that  the  testimony  was 
almost  assuredly  going  to  be  against  any 
SST.  

Statement  bt  Dr.  Wnx  Kellooq,  Crairican, 
Work  Group  on  Climatic  Ejtectb,  at 
THE  MIT  Summer  Sttjdt  of  Crttical  Bn- 

VntONMENTAL  PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATE  DI- 
RECTOR, National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Rbsbabch 

I  am  very  much  disturbed  over  recent 
gross  eza^eratlons  and  scientific  misstate- 


ments regarding  the  SST's  potentially  harm- 
ful effects  upon  the  atmoephere  and  man's 
environment.  Last  August  a  group  ot  top  sci- 
entists at  the  MIT  Summer  Study  stated 
that  there  are  Indeed  environmental  uncer- 
tainties, caused  In  no  little  part  by  gape  in 
available  Information,  which  require  addi- 
tional research  In  order  that  they  may  be 
resolved.  I  pointed  out  at  that  time  and  want 
to  strongly  reafllrm  that  there  is  no  en- 
vironmental reason  however  to  delay  con- 
struction of  the  two  prototype  U.S.  SST's. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  the  U.S.  Oon- 
grees  will  not  be  misled  by  these  esagger- 
tions  or  by  sclentlflc  misstatements. 

Dr.  Ed.  David's  statement  last  Sunday 
which  Dr.  Walter  Roberts  and  I  strongly  en- 
dorse, says  It  well,  let's  not  suppress  tech- 
nological advances  but  through  research,  de- 
velopment and  experimentation  make  sure 
that  those  advances  are  obtained  without 
undeslred  side  effects.  I  strongly  support 
a  vigorous  environmental  research  program 
In  parallel  with  prototype  SST  construction. 
I>on't  downgrade  the  ability  of  American  sci- 
entists and  engineers  to  apply  their  genius 
to  the  successful  resolution  of  uncertainty." 

Dr.  Win  Kellogg  Is  a  widely  known  atmos- 
pheric scientist.  He  Is  Associate  Director  of 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search In  Boulder,  Colorado.  Last  August,  Dr. 
Kellogg  chaired  a  working  group,  which  ex- 
amined the  SST's  poeslble  effeots  upon  the 
environment,  during  the  Summer  Study  of 
Critical  Environmental  Problems  sponsored 
by  MIT  at  WilliamBtown,  MassachusetU.  Dr. 
Roberts,  referred  to  In  Dr.  Kellogg's  state- 
ment, I4  Director,  National  Center  for  At- 
mospherlo  Research. 


CONGRESS     MUST     REVIEW     THE 
ALASKA  OIL  PIPELINE  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  in 
January,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
released  an  "Environmental  Impact 
Statement"  regarding  the  Trans-Alas- 
kan Pipeline.  The  conclusion  of  that 
statement  incorporated  a  "green  light" 
recommendation  for  the  construction  of 
the  pipeline — in  spite  of  the  dangers  to 
the  environment  shown  in  the  Depart- 
ment's own  evaluation.  It  is  not  imcom- 
mon  for  the  Government  to  "find"  one 
thing  and  recommend  another,  but 
rarely  has  the  evidence  against  a  pro- 
posed action  been  publicly  stated  so 
strongly  and  then  followed  by  a  con- 
trary recommendation. 

The  situation  created  by  the  Trans- 
Alaskan  Pipeline  proposal  by  the  De- 
partment cries  out  for  congressional 
concern,  scrutiny,  and  ultimate  sanc- 
tion. To  achieve  this  end,  a  number  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  introduced 
a  measure  which  would  prohibit  the 
desecration  of  the  Alaskan  environment 
without  specific  authorization  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

On  February  25,  several  of  our  col- 
leagues Joined  me  in  introducing  a  com- 
panion bill  in  the  House,  HJl.  5059:  Con- 
gi^ssmen  Diitgell,  Vansek  Jagt,  OIIasa, 
and  William  D.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Reuss 
and  Kastewmeier  of  Wisconsin,  Udall  of 
Arizona,  Ecichardt  of  Texas,  Lecgett  and 
Moss  of  California,  Gtjde  of  Maryland, 
Phaser  and  Quie  of  Minnesota,  Harring- 
ton of  Massachusetts,  Roncalio  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  Bradekas  of  Indiana. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
sounded  what  can  be  considered  the 
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clarion  call  for  the  protectttm  of  our  en- 
vironment, and  in  terms  of  the  current 
situation  with  the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline 
situation,  his  words  are  extremely  ap- 
ropos. He  said : 

Hi*  step  I  have  taken  today  (re.  Oraas- 
notlda  Canal)  will  prevent  a  paat  w<tf|V» 
from  causing  permanent  dama^.  But  izx>re 
Important,  we  must  assure  that  In  tbe  fu- 
ture we  take  not  only  full  but  also  timely 
aoooont  of  tlie  environmental  Impact  of  cuoh 
projects,  so  that  Instead  of  merely  halting 
the  damace,  we  prewnt  It. 

Mr.  apeaker,  never  before  has  the 
raison  d'etre  for  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing been  stated  so  succinctly.  It  Is  a 
statement  worth  constant  repetition  and 
a  statement  worth  careful  thought  by 
Members  of  this  House. 

My  (xileagxiea  and  I  are  hopeful  that 
other  Members  will  introduce  bills  simi- 
lar to  ours  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
seriousness  of  the  potential  danger  to 
the  Alasfcan  environment  should  the 
Congress  fail  to  act.  A  copy  of  our  bill  is 
reproduced  below: 

HJt.  6069 
A  blU  relating  to  tbe  construction  of  an  oil 
plpMine  system  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
i7e  it  enactBd  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  issue  any 
permit,  grant  any  right-of-way.  provide  for 
the  sale  of  forest  products  or  mineral  mate- 
rials, or  take  any  other  action  Involving  or 
In  connection  with  the  oonstruetlon,  opera- 
tion, or  maintenance  of  any  oU  pipeline  sys- 
tem for  use  in  transporting  oil  from  flelda  in 
northern  Alaska  to  any  deep  water  port  or 
other  place,  unless  such  action  U  ttrst  au- 
thorised by  legislation  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  DINQELL  OUT- 
LINES "SYSTEMS  APPROACH"  POR 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoio  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  maga- 
zine. Catalyst  for  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, devoted  its  fall  1970,  Issue  to  the  en- 
vironmental views  of  distlngiiLshed  legis- 
lators and  political  leaders.  Among  the 
articles  appearing  in  this  issue  of  Cata- 
lyst was  one  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  John  D.  Dingixl 
of  Michigan. 

As  one  of  John's  friends  from  the  other 
side  of  the  political  aisle  but  the  same 
side  of  the  conservation  aisle,  I  consid- 
ered his  article  on  systems  and  the  en- 
vironment particularly  noteworthy.  You 
will  recall  that  our  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan was  the  principal  author  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Data  System  bill, 
HJL  17436,  which  passed  the  House  dur- 
ing the  8l8t  Congress. 

Congressman  Dingell's  list  of  awards 
and  achievements  as  a  conservationist  Is 
too  long  to  repeat  in  detail  but  I  would 
like  to  remind  our  colleagues  of  the  high- 
lights of  his  distinguished  career  as  one 
of  the  first  of  the  congressional  environ- 
mentalists. 

In  1958.  he  received  the  National 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Con- 
servation presented  by  the  Izaak  Walton 


League  of  Amerlcsa,  National  Parks  As- 
sociation, NaUonal  Wildlife  Federation 
Sport  Pishing  Institute,  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, and  the  Wildlife  Management  In- 
stitute. In  1965,  the  Michigan  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  gave  him  its  Found- 
ers Award  for  outstanding  contribution 
xX/  the  cleansing,  preservation,  and  wise 
use  of  America's  woods,  waters,  wildlife, 
air.  water,  and  the  land  itself.  In  1967, 
Congressman  Dingell  received  the  Award 
for  NaUonal  Distinguished  Service  in 
Conservation  presented  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  and  also  an  award 
from  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  for  outstanding  con- 
tribution in  the  field  of  conservation  and 
preservation  of  our  American  heritage. 

During  1968,  he  received  a  Special 
A^vard  of  Merit  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Conservation  Inf OTmation  and  in 
1970,  he  received  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  given  for  work  on  conserva- 
tion by  Women's  International  League 
for  Peace  and  Freedom,  plus  an  award 
from  the  United  Automobile  Workers  for 
his  lifelong  fight  for  his  fellow  man  in  the 
fields  of  antipollution  and  conservation. 
I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  brief  list- 
ing of  his  awards  that  Congressman  Din- 
gill  is  well  qualified  as  a  "distinguished 
expert"  in  the  fields  of  conservation  and 
environment.  His  article  entitled.  "Sys- 
tems Approach  Needed  for  Environ- 
mental Problems,"  follows: 

Srsnocs  Apfsoach  Nxkbcb  Fob 

KlfVIBOmaDfTAL  PaOBLXXS 

(By  John  D.  Dnfonx,  Congressman 
from  Michigan) 

to  1976  the  United  States  will  celebrate 
its  bicentennial— 200  years  of  population 
growth,  land  development,  agricultural  and 
Industrial  expansion,  and  tremendous  tech- 
nological advance. 

I  am  certain  that  If  Thomas  Jefferson  or 
Benjamin  Franklin  could  return  to  celebrate 
with  us  this  anniversary  they  would  be  ap- 
palled and  outraged  by  the  hideous  ruin  that 
Americans  have  wreaked  on  this  beautiful 
land  in  300  short  years. 

Even  with  heroic  measiires  taken  by  all 
levels  of  government — and  with  the  most  ac- 
tive participation  of  Industry,  agriculture 
and  ordinary  citizen*— it  Is  a  certainty  that 
the  United  States,  like  other  nations  of  the 
world,  will  find  Itself  confronted  In  1976  with 
greatly  increased  environmental  degradation 

and  more  severe  problems  of  the  three  Ps 

pesticides,  pollution  and  peculation. 

The  warnings  of  scientists,  conservationists 
and  ecologlsts  and  the  almost  luilversally 
shared  vague  apprehensions  of  the  citizenry, 
which  have  Anally  hardened  into  mass  con- 
cern over  environmental  degradation  in 
America,  have  found  clear  utterance  In  the 
first  report  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

That  report,  speaking  with  the  prestige  of 
the  office  of  our  Chief  Executive,  chronicles 

a  real  chamber  of  environmental  horrors 

past,  present,  and  future.  Practically  no  as- 
pect of  American  Life  escapes  well  justified 
criticism  of  its  adverse  Impact  on  environ- 
mental quality. 

Poor  land  use  and  planning;  pollution  of 
land,  water,  and  air;  litter;  solid  wastes; 
squandering  of  precious  resources;  noise'; 
crowding  and  squalor  In  our  cities — all  are 
the  subject  of  grave  warnings.  Unchecked 
popuUtlon  growth,  new  and  exotic  perils 
such  as  mercury  and  the  other,  perhaps  even 
more  deadly,  heavy  metals  are  dlsciissed  with 
apprehension. 

This  report,  hastily  complied  in  a  seven 
months'  rush  to  meet  statutory  deadllnae 
had  available  to  it  the  full  resources  of  the 


Fsderal   Ctovermnent.   It   Is   noteworthy  in 
many  regards. 

While  clearly  and  admittedly  Incomplete 
It  lays  to  rest  for  the  first  time  any  thought 
that  all  u  weU  with  nature  In  the  Unltad 
States.  ^^ 

The  prestige  of  the  Council  and  the  re- 
sources to  which  It  has  access  make  it  Im- 
possible to  whitewash  over  the  problems  as 
certain  interests  have  sought  to  do  In  the 
past,  with  platitudes  that  the  environment 
U  doing  nicely  and  no  Federal  Intervention 
Is  needed. 

Reading  this  report  brings  to  mind  the 
warnings  In  "SUent  ^rlng"  by  the  gentte 
Rachel  Carson,  and  makes  one  recall  the  vi- 
cious and  devastating  attack  upon  her  and 
her  work  by  industry  apprehensive  over  loss 
of  proflU.  One  wonders  whether  publication 
of  this  OouncU  report  will  evoke  similar 
response.  I  think  not. 

Noteworthy,  In  spite  of  the  high  abUlty  and 
dedication  of  the  Council  members  and  the 
Immense  resources  available  to  them  In  pre- 
paring the  report,  Is  the  obvious  lack  of  real 
knowledge  of  the  environmental  problems 
beeetung  us.  Equally  noteworthy  U  the  rep- 
etition of  statements  on  the  lack  of  com- 
plete Information  and  Indicators. 

The  need  for  environmental  indicators— 
to  know  where  we  are.  where  we  have  been, 
which  way  and  how  fast  we  are  going — is  also 
stressed. 

This  lack  of  environmental  knowledge  on 
all  leveU  of  activity,  both  pubUc  and  private 
has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  for  some 
whUe.  Intimately  related  Is  the  need  to  sys- 
teml*e  our  relationship  and  i4>proach  to  the 
environment  and  to  the  use  and  reuse  of 
otir  reeourose. 

To  begin  moving  thU  country  to  a  systems 
^iproach  on  euTlronmental  matters  I  intro- 
duced on  February  17,  1969,  HJfi.  6760.  to 
create  a  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality 
to  establish  a  national  policy  on  the  en- 
vironment, and  to  require  an  annual  en- 
vironmental report.  Shortly  thereafter,  simi- 
lar legislation  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Jackson  as  S.  1076. 

Our  Joint  efforts  brought  to  fruition  the 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  This  legis- 
lation, which  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
January  1,  1970,  contained  aU  of  the  above 
provisos  and  the  requirement  that  proposed 
statutes  and  administrative  actions  by  the 
Federal  Government  provide  a  clear  state- 
ment of  environmental  effect. 

This  legislation  constitutes  an  Important 
first  step  toward  a  systems  approach  to  the 
resolution  of  man's  problem  of  living  with 
his  environment. 

The  development  of  such  an  approach, 
sound  In  purpose  and  practice.  Is,  In  my 
opinion,  the  most  Important  problem  faced 
by  mankind  In  the  world  today.  For  to  fall 
In  this  undertaking  will  mean  Increasing 
degradation  of  the  quality  of  life,  followed 
by  probable  extinction. 

As  a  second  step  toward  achieving  a  sys- 
tems approach  In  man's  activities  that  affect 
the  environment,  I  am  moving  forward  with 
my  bUl,  H.R.  16848,  to  create  a  National  En- 
vironmental Data  Bank.  With  all  our  ablU- 
tles  and  concern  for  data  storage,  retrieval, 
and  dissemination,  and  with  the  Immense 
numbers  of  Federal  activities  related  to  the 
environment,  It  is  a  continuing  source  of 
surprise  to  me  that  nothing  of  this  kind  has 
yet  evolved. 

The  Data  Bank  legislation  would  require 
all  Federal  agencies  having  computers  stor- 
ing envlronmentel  data  to  take  all  reason- 
able steps  to  make  them  compatible  to  the 
maximum  feasible  degree. 

Encoiiragements  would  be  afforded  to  Fed- 
erally financed  researchers  to  have  their 
computer  systems  as  compatible  as  possible. 
Inducements  to  Inter-relate  Federal  and 
Federally  financed  private  computer  systems 
would  be  included.  A  National  Data  Bank 
Board  would  have  authority  to  lay  down  re- 
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qulrements  for  maximum  storage  of  proper- 
ly evaluated,  collated,  useful  information 
tnd  data  on  the  environment  obtained  under 
Federal  and  Federally  financed  programs. 

These  steps  would  be  coupled  with  a  re- 
quirement that  data  and  information  be 
made  available  free  of  charge  to  governmen- 
tal agencies — Federal,  SUte  and  local — and 
be  available  on  a  modest  "recovery  charge" 
to  others. 

Following  this,  by  law,  the  Environmental 
DaU  Bank  Board  would  begin  to  create  valid 
environmental  quality  Indicators  and  to  pro- 
vide a  continuing  evaluation  both  of  the  In- 
dicators and  monitoring  of  environmental 
events.  The  Board  would  also  commence  cre- 
ation of  a  capacity  for,  and  the  actual  initia- 
tion of,  predictive  environmental  models 
or  predictive  ecological  models,  so  that  we 
might  begin  looking  not  only  to  the  past  and 
the  present  but  also  to  the  future. 

This  last  tool  woiUd  enable  us  to  xiae 
mathematics,  the  computer,  and  preeent 
scientific  data  to  gauge  the  Impact  of  man 
UM\  bis  activities  on  the  environment  of  the 
future. 

Olven  these  things,  we  would  be  more 
capable  of  moving  forward,  albeit  haltingly 
and  imperfectly,  with  the  sorely  needed  sys- 
tstns  approach  to  the  environment.  Our  tools 
would  be  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  Its  annual  report,  and  the  oaipac- 
Ities  of  the  Environmental  Data  Bank. 

Much  more  will  be  reqiilred,  perhaps  the 
most  Important  of  which  will  be  bringing 
envlronmenUl  policy  together  with  mone- 
tary and  economic  policy  on  an  equal  basis. 
Initiation  of  this  relationship  between  en- 
vironment and  economics  has  begun  In 
meetings  held  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

The  President  runs  the  Executive  paying 
dose  heed  to  his  OouncU  of  Economic  Ad- 
vlaeis,  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

If  real  progress  in  preserving  a  quality 
environment  is  to  be  attained,  advisers, 
policies  and  goals  In  the  environmental  area 
must  have  equal,  even  superior.  Importance 
in  government  to  those  In  the  economic 
field. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Act  requlrss 
full  equality,  even  though  neither  the  sub- 
ject of  environmental  quality  nor  the  Coim- 
dl  on  Environmental  Quality  Itself  Is  now 
being  given  that  dignity  by  the  Executive. 
If  I  were  President  for  one  day,  I  believe 
granting  this  equality  between  environmen- 
tal concerns  and  economic  concerns  would 
be  the  most  Important  single  step  I  could 
take. 

I  would  also  assure  that  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  achieved  full  parity 
with  the  economic  advisers  of  the  Executive. 
It  appears  clear  to  me  that  from  this 
kind  of  reform  would  flow  an  abimdance 
of  other  needed  reforms  In  the  environ- 
mental field. 

If  the  economic  advisers  do  their  jobs  as 
well  as  they  should,  and  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  carries  out  Its  re- 
sponsibility as  stated  In  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  and  If  the  two  national  goals  and 
systems  of  advisers  function  well  on  an  In- 
tegrated basis.  It  la  plain  to  me  that  the 
major  environmental  policy  problems  will  be 
on  the  way  to  resolution. 

A  glaring  example  of  one  of  the  problems 
that  could  be  resolved  is  that  of  waste 
which  becomes  pollution  of  the  land,  the 
air,  and  the  water.  We  try  to  bury  It,  dump 
It  In  our  waters,  bum  It,  fill  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  still  It  continues  to  pile  up, 
produced  by  the  most  efficient  industrial 
system  and  distribution  system  In  the  wortd. 
If  we  operated  our  households  the  way  we 
operate  the  Nation,  our  backyards  would  be 
filled  with  Utter,  our  fishponds  and  swim- 
ming pools  would  be  full  of  the  products  of 
our  home  sewage  system,  the  air  above  our 


housee  would  stink  Tram  burning  waste  and 
exhaust  fumes  of  our  autoe.  And  our  un- 
happiness  would  be  fearful  to  behold. 

It  becomes  plain  to  any  Intelligent  student 
of  our  system  of  production  and  distribution 
that  recycling  of  waste  back  into  the  system 
of  production  and  distribution  is  the  only 
Intelligent  way  of  solving  the  problem  of 
environmental  degradation. 

It  Is  also,  perhaps,  the  best  way  of  recov- 
ering waste  which.  Instead  of  being  a  blight 
and  a  curse.  Is  potentially  one  of  our  moat 
precious  natural  resources. 

Recycling,  then,  l£  plainly  a  matter  of  dire 
environmental  and  economic  necessity.  Pol- 
lution Is  the  oosUy  product  of  faUure  to 
properly  recycle  azxl  recover  valuable  prod- 
ucts, and  under  an  Intelligent  systems  t^ 
proach  wo«Ud  be  found  to  be  totally  without 
justification  on  either  an  environmental  or 
economic  basis.  Until  we  commence  recycling 
our  wastes  of  all  kinds  to  the  maximum  de- 
gree, there  will  be  no  real  solution  to  the 
pollution  problems  of  this  nation. 

Under  a  crude  systems  approach,  recycling 
would  have  many  benefits.  SoU-bulldlng  ni- 
trates and  phosphates  can  be  recovered  from 
municipal  sewage  or  delivered  directly  to 
Irrigators  to  enrich  agricultural  soils.  Oid 
cars,  tin  cans  and  waste  metals  can  provide 
metallic  supplies  for  a  mineral-short  Amer- 
ica. Garbage  can  be  converted  Into  compost, 
fertilizers,  and  fuel  and  lubricating  oils. 
Waste  paper  properly  recycled  can  save  mil- 
lions of  trees  and  thousands  of  acres  <rf  rec- 
reation lands.  Solid  wastes  can  provide  low 
poUutlon  fuels  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Assuming  that  our  national  goals  are  en- 
vironmental as  wMl  as  eoonomlo  In  char- 
acter, the  best  tax  structure  would  seek  to 
achieve  minimum  pollution  and  maxlmtim 
recycling  throtigh  Incentives  and  penalties. 

The  incentives  should  be  held  down  and 
particular  attention  given  to  legal  penalties 
and  requirements  of  law,  and  legal  standards 
on  pollution  of  air  and  water.  Tax  penalties 
would  have  to  be  heavy  enough  to  encourage 
polluters  to  conform  with  the  national  go<ds 
and  not  be  a  license  to  pollute. 

The  concerns  and  activities  of  environ- 
mentalists embrace  the  entirety  of  man's 
existence.  Polluted  air  and  water  filled  with 
sewage  and  Industrial  wastes  are  no  less  de- 
grading to  the  quality  of  life  than  crowded, 
noisy,  deteriorating  cities  ridden  with  de- 
spair and  crime.  The  langxiage  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental PoUcy  Act  of  1909  teUa  us  that  all 
of  these  matters  are  a  part  of  soan's  en- 
vironment, and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  Is  directed  by  law  to  com- 
ment on  all  of  them. 

In  this  kind  of  hard  circumstance  one 
always  seeks  encouragement.  I  can  offer  none 
except  tbe  simple  realization  that  man,  who 
created  atomic  power  and  sent  some  of  his 
kind  to  the  moon  and  back,  has  the  tech- 
nological capacity  to  clean  up  the  fearful 
mess  he  has  created — If  he  but  manifests  the 
will. 

The  cost  in  human  resources  and  money 
will  be  high:  according  to  recent  estimate.'? 
»64  billion  for  water  pollution,  $8.1  billion 
for  air  pollution,  and  upwards  of  $4-2  billion 
for  solid  waste  disposal.  The  cost  in  failure 
to  try  or  succeed  will  be  Immeasurably 
higher. 

Air  pollution,  for  example,  costs  every 
American  $65  per  year.  According  to  John 
Mlddleton,  Commissioner  of  the  National  Air 
PoUutlon  Administration,  clear  air  can  save 
the  United  States  $13.6  billion  per  year  for 
a  total  expenditure  of  only  $2.6  billion  per 
year.  This  comes  to  a  net  saving  of  almost 
$11  billion  per  year.  Try  that  for  a  cost  bene- 
fit ratio.  America! 

Although  I  have  seen  no  recent  studies  of 
benefits  of  water  pollution  control,  there 
must  t>e  a  substantially  similar  cost  benefit 
ratio  in  the  preservation  of  fisheries,  easy 
availability  of  water-related  recreation,  re- 
covered  by-products,   reduced   water   treat- 


ment costs,  and  reduction  In  waterbome  dla- 
eaaes  and  mortality. 

An  old  saying  has  it  that  for  every  man 
chopping  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  evil  there 
are  a  thousand  men  hacking  at  its  branches. 
In  our  attack  on  this  monstrous  tree  of  en- 
vironmental degradation,  let  us  begin  at  Its 
taproot  by  creating  an  effective  systems  ap- 
proach, rather  than  hacking  at  the  myriad 
branches  by  a  disjointed  and  often  counter- 
productive attack  on  the  symptoms  of  en- 
vironmental problems. 


H  Jl.  5060— TO  PROHIBIT  THE  "HUNT- 
INQ"  OP  WILDLIPE  BY  AIRBORNE 
HUMAN  PREDATORS 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
liermlssion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p^t  in  the  Rccobs  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Obky  and  I,  together  wlUi  20  other 
concerned  conservationist  Members,  in- 
troduced in  this  session  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  hunting  of  wildlife  from  an  airplane. 
Our  proposal  would  amend  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Act  of  1966  by  providing  a 
criminal  penalty  for  shooting  at  certain 
birds,  fish,  and  other  animals  from  an 
Eurcraft.  It  is  pathetic  in  this  s<9hlsti- 
cated  day  and  age  to  note  that  there  are 
human  beings  so  devoid  of  compaiwlon. 
so  unsportsmanlike,  so  eager  for  killing, 
that  they  must  use  a  vehicle  designed 
for  transportation  in  order  to  prey  on 
the  Nation's  wildlife.  One  is  reminded  of 
tiie  1800's  when  "gentlemen  sportsmen" 
slaughtered  great  herds  of  buffalo  trom 
train  platforms. 

That  despicable  era  of  our  history  of 
misconcem  for  indigenous  wildlife  Is  re- 
Incarcerated  in  today's  lazy  "aportsznan" 
or  greedy  bounty  himter  who  has  been 
seen  and  photographed  herding  and  kill- 
ing wildlife  with  the  use  of  airplanes. 
I  am  sure  you  recall  the  poignant  tete- 
vislon  documentary,  "The  Wolf  Men," 
wherein  the  practice  was  dramatically 
presented.  That  program  was  responsible 
for  the  Introduction  of  our  bill  In  the 
91st  Congress,  H.R.  15188,  which  would 
have  outiawed  the  Incredible  practice. 
The  program  was  also  responsible  for 
the  greatest  outpouring  of  public  senti- 
ment for  a  conservation  bill  that  I  have 
witnessed  in  my  years  in  Oongxess.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  obstructionist  tactics 
of  certain  Members  of  the  other  body,  I 
am  confident  that  the  bill  would  now  be 
public  law.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  its  eternal  credit,  did  its  part 
by  unanimously  passing  HJl.  15188.  As  It 
stands  now,  we  must  begin  again. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  "The 
Wc^  Men"  television  show;  since  the 
introduction  of  our  first  bill;  since  the 
public  hearings;  and,  since  House  pass- 
age of  Uie  bill.  Nevertheless,  the  public's 
Interest  In  the  legislation  has  iK)t  flagged 
in  the  least.  I  cannot  begin  to  count  the 
letters  which  I  have  received  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  old  bill  and  plans  for  a 
new  measure. 

Although  we  are  starting  the  legisla- 
tive process  again  with  H.R.  5060,  we  are 
assured  that  the  public's  Interest  in  the 
issue  has  remained  high.  Indeed,  I  would 
venture  a  guess  that  Interest  has  been 
helghtoied  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  obvious  that  cowards  who  hunt  from 
airplanes  will  continue  the  practice  right 
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up  to  the  very  minute  when  a  Federal 
public  law  becomes  enforceable.  One 
would  have  thought  the  public's  outcry 
would  have  ensured  tm  Immediate  ces- 
sation of  the  practice.  Such  was  not  the 
case:  we  are  dealing  with  a  blood- 
hungry,  two-legged  animal  whose  profit 
depends  solely  upon  the  depletion  of 
America's  wildlife  population. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  disgraceful  practice  of 
himting  wildlife  from  an  airplane.  H.R. 
5060  will  do  Just  that  and  I  hope  the 
public  expresses  its  support  of  the  new 
legislation  by  contacting  their  indi- 
vidual representatives  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  We  are  confident  of  early  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  the  bill  In  the 
House  and  look  forward  to  eqi»lly  quick 
action  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


THE  CHANQINO  BASIS  FOR 
-TROTECnONISM" 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BETTS,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  a  luH  in 
any  discussion  of  trade  policy,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  situation  has  changed 
very  little  from  the  position  it  was  in 
during  the  consideration  of  the  trade  bill 
last  year.  As  a  reminder  of  the  continuing 
problems,  Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  president 
of  the  Nationwide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy  has  thoroughly  reviewed 
the  whole  subject  in  a  speech  before  the 
Mid-America  Trade  Conference  on  Feb- 
ruary 24  of  this  year.  I  am  inserting  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  with  the  sincere 
hope  that  it  will  be  read  and  studied  by 
all  who  feel  there  is  a  genuine  need  for 
some  action  in  this  area : 

Th«  Changing  Basis  for  "Pkottctionisii" 

WMle  the  terms,  "protectionism"  and  "free 
trade"  are  Increasingly  decried  as  obsolete 
forms  of  semantics,  the  evolution  of  this 
obsolescence  has  not  been  sufficiently  un- 
covered. 

The  principles  of  free  trade,  as  elaborated 
by  Adam  Smith  drea  1775.  assume  a  mini- 
mum of  governmental  Interference  with  the 
market  forces  both  within  a  coiintry  and 
with  Its  external  trade.  The  term  laiaaez- 
faire  (leave  alone)  has  been  applied  to  the 
economic  philosophy  of  Adam  Smith.  It 
underlay  the  so-called  free  enterprise  system 
of  our  own  country  until  the  severe  de- 
pre«slon  of  the  early  thirties.  Essentially  It 
meant  minimum  interference  by  Govern- 
ment with  business  and  commerce. 

Protectionism,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
does  represent  such  interference,  was  rec- 
ognized early  in  our  history,  particularly 
after  the  War  of  1812,  as  necessary  if  we  were 
to  build  an  industrial  nation.  Otherwise  we 
faoed  a  future  of  economic  subordination 
to  Britain  as  a  supplier  of  raw  materials  and 
an  importer  of  manufactxired  goods.  The 
earliest  avowed  protectionist  tariff  was  the 
Tariff  Of  1816. 

Thereafter  the  tariff  became  a  political 
footbaU,  kicked  back  and  forth  untu  1934. 
Generally,  untU  then,  the  Southern  States 
were  identified  with  free  trade  or  a  "tariff 
for  rerenue  only,"  whUe  the  Northern  in- 
dustrial States  preferred  a  i^otectlve  tariff. 

Trom.  1934  to  1907  we  engaged  In  a  series 
of  tariff-cutting  international  conferences 
aod  redtioed  our  tariff  an  average  of  approx- 
imately 90%.  Today  our  tariff  on  dutiable 
Items  u  about  10%  oompared  wltb  a  little 


over  60%  in  the  early  thirties.  If  the  col- 
lected duties  Kre  averaged  over  all  our  Im- 
ports, Including  those  free  of  duty  (some  38% 
of  the  total^  our  average  duty  la  between  Q% 
and  7%.  The  final  reduction  of  the  Kennedy 
Round  will  be  made  January  1,  1073. 
THS   oaxAT    DSPAaTUax:    acceptakck   of  w&- 

TIONAIi  PLANNtNO,  EXIT  LAISSKZ-FAOU 

The  decade  of  1933-43  marked  a  sharp  eco- 
nomlo-polltlcal  departure  in  this  country 
from  much  that  had  gone  before.  LcUaaee- 
faire  eoonomlsta  were  driven  from  respecta- 
bility into  the  cemetery  of  fallen  and  dis- 
credited heroes.  National  planning  of  indus- 
trial and  oommerolal  activity  was  enthroned 
as  the  new  god  of  economic  thought.  The 
free  enterprise  system  was  de-spurred  and 
tamed.  The  fame  of  the  British  eoonomlst, 
John  Maynard  Keynes,  who  had  explicit  Ideas 
on  governmental  management  of  the  econ- 
omy, roee  like  a  shining  star  over  the  horlson. 

Where  laisaea-faire  proscribed  or  frowned 
forbiddingly  on  state  intervention  in  wages, 
hours  of  work,  working  conditions,  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  similar  economic  consid- 
erations; and  was  no  less  appalled  over  price 
support  of  agriculture,  reduction  of  crop 
acreage  and  direct  payment  for  non-produc- 
tion, the  "New  Deal"  turned  these  prejudices 
upside  down,  and  did  not  stop  there.  It  in- 
sisted, in  addition,  on  regulating  banks,  the 
stock  exchange,  railroads,  and  countering 
the  harshness  of  the  marketplace  in  displac- 
ing workers  from  their  jobs.  Unemployment 
insurance,  old  age  pensions  and  similar  so- 
cial welfare  operations  were  accepted  as  le- 
gitimate concerns  of  the  Government.  Later, 
public  education  and  medical  care  became 
additional  claimants  for  governmental  atten- 
tion. No  longer  was  the  marketplace  to  be 
the  arbiter.  Laiaaae-faire  economics  itself  was 
pickled  in  formaldehyde  and  transferred  in 
a  bottle  to  the  musetun  of  historical  mon- 
strosities. 

There  was  one  exception.  That  was  free 
trade  I  This  theory  had  so  beguiled  all  who 
beheld  it  and  all  who  were  exposed  to  it  In 
all  Innocence  in  ova  universities,  that  it  was 
divorced  by  main  force  from  the  otherwise 
blanket  condemnation  of  laiaaez-faire  eco- 
nomics where  It  belonged.  Free  or  freer  trade 
was  caressed,  adcwed,  smiled  upon,  cherished, 
fought  for  and  baptized  as  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional-planning dogma.  "Pale-mouthed 
prophets"  endorsed  It  and  nothing  raised 
the  hackles  of  academic  economists  more 
surely  than  suggestions  that  a  philosophy 
that  had  accompanied  the  development  and 
growth  of  our  economy  to  the  {>olnt  of  world 
Industrial  leadership  (i.e.,  protectionism) 
could  not  be  all  bad.  Even  now  6,000  econo- 
mists, fair  and  true,  jump  to  the  ramparts 
when  they  detect  a  movement  in  the  dark, 
which,  according  to  them,  is  the  natural  hab- 
itat of  protectionists.  They  fire  into  the  for- 
bidding dark  at  will,  which  means  instanta- 
neously, hoping  to  inflict  mortal  wovmds  on 
the  remnants  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Recently 
over  6,000  of  them  tilted,  predictably,  against 
the  MiUs  Trade  bill. 

TREE  TRADE  AT  ODDS  WITH   NATIONAL  PU^NNXNO 

How  free  trade  could  siurvive  the  tidal  wave 
that  swept  all  other  fragments  of  laiaaez- 
faire  like  straw  before  it,  has  never  been  In- 
teUlgibly  or  even  humorously  explained. 
This  phenomenon  must  stand  as  a  high 
monument  to  the  cultural  lag  of  the  bright- 
est stare  in  the  Milky  Way. 

Unfortunately  for  national  planning,  na- 
tional planning  can  be  no  better  than  its  en- 
forcement. Oood  plans  are  discredited  and 
coUapwe  if  they  are  not  carried  out.  Putting 
them  into  effect  means  warding  off  counter- 
vailing forces  and  ttunlng  aside  intrusions 
from  the  outside  that  would  subvert  them. 

In  this  respect  the  basic  barriers  to  In- 
ternational free  trade  are  today  more  formid- 
able by  far  than  was  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 
Act  of  1930 — that  "monstrosity"  fathered  by 
selfish  interests,  a  veritable  denlpvtlon  of 


the  Adam  Smith  laiaaez-faire  economic  phi- 
losophy. This  style  of  denigration  must  be 
left  strictly  to  the  selection  of  the  national 
planners  who  can  distinguish  between  good 
and  evil  laiaaez-faire.  (Protectionism  Is,  at 
course,  anil-laiaaez-faire,  and  should  have 
been  dear  to  the  national  planners,  but  it  is 
of  the  wrong  kind.)  It  is  necessary  to  be 
endowed  with  a  special  or  even  mystical 
Insight  to  detect  the  distinction.  Govern- 
mental  interference,  we  must  suppose,  is  of 
the  highest  good,  so  long  as  it  proceeds  from 
the  planning  centers.  Protectionism,  al- 
though Itself  an  Interference,  Is  evidently 
bad  because  it  comes  from  the  wrong  source. 

Governmental  control  of  the  banks  Is 
good.  Governmental  control  of  the  stock- 
market  Is  good;  so  also  is  control  of  the 
utilities,  establishment  of  minimum  wages; 
and  also  control  of  monopolies,  Intervention 
In  agriculture,  Iti  education,  in  social  welfare. 

Times  change  in  all  fields  and  the  change. 
It  Is  held,  justifies  a  modified  attitude.  A 
oomplloated  society.  It  may  be  agreed,  can 
no  longer  trust  market  forces.  Selfish  inter- 
ests have  Insufllclent  regard  for  the  pubUo 
good.  Therefore  they  must  be  regulated: 
That  la  to  say.  all  but  Import  trade.  Appar- 
ently Import  trade  is  automatically  good  and 
unselfish,  and  therefore  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

THC   PLANNKKS'  DIUCMMA 

Tet.  with  the  advent  and  far-extension  of 
economic  planning,  the  economic  flanks  must 
be  controlled  if  planning  is  to  succeed.  If  we 
provide  price  support  for  cotton,  wheat,  dairy 
products  and  other  farm  output  the  purpose 
would  fall  if  we  did  not  protect  the  program 
on  the  seaward  fiank.  At  one  time  our  Gov- 
ernment purchased  millions  upon  mllllona  of 
pounds  of  domestic  cheese  In  order  to  reduce 
'  ^e  pressure  on  prices,  only  to  see  it  mount 
.1  higher  and  higher  tiers  in  our  warehouses, 
because  Imported  cheese  could  be  bought 
cheaper.  Had  this  fiank  not  then  been  pro- 
tected by  import  restrictions,  the  planned 
rescue  of  our  dairy  Industry  would  have  col- 
lapsed. Therefore  these  particular  restrictions 
could  be  justified,  particularly  by  the  plan- 
ners. 

Seemingly  it  was  a  good  interference  with 
the  marketplace  to  help  our  dairy  farms  to 
survive,  and  this  objective  justified  the  bad 
Interference  embodied  in  the  restriction  of 
Imports.  Thus,  while  protectionism  was 
abominable,  it  was  not  the  worst  thing  In 
the  world. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  of  our 
Import  quotas  on  raw  cotton  and  on  wheat 
and  wheat  fiour.  If  the  rescue  of  tlie  farmers 
was  justified,  was  it  an  evU  act  to  restrict 
imports  to  prevent  their  upsetting  the  plan 
of  rescuing  agriculture?  World  cotton  and 
wheat  acreage  was  sufficient  to  swamp  our 
market  with  cotton  and  wheat  and  depress 
prices  to  levels  from  which  we  sought  strenu- 
ously to  rescue  our  growers.  Was  the  one 
governmental  interference  good,  and  the 
other  evil? 

In  1946  Congress  enacted  what  baa  been 
called  the  Pull  Employment  Act.  It  set  a 
goal,  a  national  plan,  making  the  state  of 
employment  a  national  concern. 

It  follows  that  if  as  a  nation  we  adopt  a 
goal  of  full  employment  we  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  indifferent  to  forces  that  if  left 
alone  would  defeat  the  plan,  whether  these 
be  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin.  To  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  the  Government  has 
over  a  period  of  time  utilized  the  power  of 
taxation,  control  of  money-volume,  interest 
rates  and  the  shaping  of  the  budget  as  in- 
struments of  the  policy. 

Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  these  vari- 
ous controls,  the  United  States  is  not  an 
economic  Island  free  from  foreign  Influences. 

We  compete  internationally  in  some  sectors 
sufficiently  to  be  affected  internally  by  the 
competitive  factors  of  trade.  If  import  com- 
petition Is  not  taken  into  account  hand-ln- 
band  with  other  items  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
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ments,  efforts  at  tuning  the  national  economy 
to  desired  ends  may  encounter  ssrere  tur- 
bulence and  even  overt  disruption. 

The  conunon  disturbing  factor  from  this 
external  source  will  bs  found  to  be  the  dis- 
crepancy in  unit  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad. 

Our  high  wage  levels  are  underwritten  by 
escalating  minimum  wage  laws  and  obli- 
gatory collective  bargaining.  These  assur- 
ADcee  of  a  high  consumer  purchasing  power 
were  proposed  by  our  national  planners  and 
were  adopted  in  the  Congress  by  heavy  ma- 
jorities by  the  representatives  of  the  elec- 
torate over  the  past  thirty-five  years.  Hand- 
In-band  with  farm  price  supports,  reduced 
itoan  of  work,  and  minimum  wages,  iicoom- 
panled  by  high  defense  expenditures,  and, 
lately,  high  outlays  in  the  public  sectors  of 
social  security,  education  and  medicine,  we 
have  inevitably  Increased  costs  of  producing 
goods  In  this  country  at  a  pace  beyond  the 
capacity  of  our  technology  to  counteract  by 
way  of  rising  productivity.  The  result  was 
higher  prices. 

Meanwhile  other  industrial  countries 
adopted  our  system  of  mass  production.  Their 
productivity  grew  rapidly.  However,  mass 
production  U  only  half  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. Long  ago  Henry  Ford  discovered  that 
mass  production  faced  defeat  If  it  were  not 
balanced  by  mass  consumption.  Higher  wages 
became  Inssparably  associated  with  mass  pro- 
duction. 

The  other  countries  have  seemingly  not 
yet  learned  this  lesson.  They  produce  at  a 
volume  that  Is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
mass  purchasing  power  at  home  to  absorb. 
This  siuplus  production  creates  a  depend- 
ence on  foreign  markets,  as  Karl  Marx  fore- 
saw. The  United  States  Is  the  largest  single 
market  in  the  world  and  therefore  looms  as 
an  object  of  cultivation.  Because  of  the  cost 
discrepancy  In  a  wide  range  of  goods  in  favor 
of  foreign  Industry  we  offer  an  attractive  tar- 
get for  svuplus  disposal.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  many  varieties  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  foreign  cost  advantage  U  magni- 
fied In  these  goods,  the  more  so  as  the  appli- 
cation of  labor  Is  extensive.  In  raw  materials 
the  tidvantage  is  of  lesser  degree  because  less 
of  the  lower-wage  labor  is  applied.  This  fact 
explains  the  trend  of  the  poet-war  mix  of 
our  Imports.  These  have  gravitated  heavily 
to  finished  and  semi-finished  goods  as  dis- 
tinguished from  raw  materials. 

With  very  few  exceptions  our  foreign  trade 
in  manufactured  goods  is  conducted  with  a 
growing  and  appalling  deficit.  Our  prin- 
cipal export  advantage  lies  in  machinery  and 
transport  equipment;  and  even  in  that  sector 
it  is  shrinking. 

If  we  were  to  revert  to  a  near  laiaaee-faire 
economy,  we  must  first  dismantle  not  only 
what  Is  left  of  our  tariff  but  also  our  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  farm  price  supports,  bank 
deposit  guaranties,  social  security,  stock-ex- 
change control,  obligatory  collective  bargain- 
ing, control  of  interest  rates,  restrictions  on 
immigration,  medicare,  regulation  of  utilities, 
subsidies  of  all  kinds,  including  those  on 
aircraft,  merchant  shipping,  shipbuilding 
and  other  forms  of  transportation;  but  that 
is  not  all:  other  countries  must  do  the  same. 
Not  only  we  but  they  too  must  reUnqulsh  na- 
tional economic  planmlng  and  the  network 
of  Industrial  and  commercial  controls  that 
support  the  planning.  Not  only  we  but  they 
too  must  eliminate  Import  quotas,  exchange 
controls.  Import  licensing — and  they  must 
renounce  currency  devaluations,  which  rep- 
resent a  fertile  source  of  bidden  protection, 
frequently  utilized  by  our  overseas  competi- 
tors. 

Of  course,  even  to  suggest  such  a  course 
oC  action  Is  to  underline  its  abetirdlty.  The 
trend  is  toward  more  controls  and  regulation, 
not  a  relaxation.  The  interdependence  of 
controls  Is  too  well  eetabUshed  in  experience 
to  sustain  any  notion  of  a  piecemeal  rever- 
sion to  Uxtaaez-faire.  As  an  example,  full  em- 


ployment depends  on  the  institution  of  a 
whole  array  of  other  controls. 

Industries  burdened  with  rigid  costs,  as 
American  industry  is  burdened  today,  are 
left  with  the  most  limited  margin  for  inde- 
pendent action.  If  they  are  exposed  to  a 
flanking  competition  that  is  not  similarly 
burdened,  they  are  In  overt  danger  of  being 
driven  from  their  home  market  by  imports. 

COST  or  ORKATB  KmCIXNCT 

If  such  exposure  is  vrldeepread  any  notion 
of  full  employment  may  as  well  be  discarded. 
The  very  base  of  employment  is  eroded  by 
the  need  to  become  more  efficient  in  order 
to  remain  competitive.  In  realistic  terms 
greater  efficiency  can  be  achieved  only  by  re- 
ducing the  work  force  per  unit  of  produc- 
tion. Employee  compensation  represents 
some  80%  of  production  cost,  up  and  down 
the  line  (in  the  absence  of  windfalls  or 
bonanzas)  and  therefore  greater  competi- 
tive efficiency  can  only  be  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  employment;  and  thit  ia  not  the 
rooA  to  full  employment  when  competitora 
on  the  outer  flank  rob  the  domeatic  coat  re- 
ducer of  the  greater  aalea  he  might  expect  if 
the  external  competition  were  not  there,  or 
were  neutralized. 

Insistence  on  freer  access  of  Imports  bear- 
ing prices  distinctly  below  our  own  to  our 
market  is,  to  repeat,  at  odds  with  the  full- 
employment  objective.  Other  countries  know 
this  and  act  accordingly,  through  higher 
tariffs  or  currency  devaluation  or  other  de- 
vices to  defend  their  natloneJ  economies  un- 
der slmUar  olrcumstances. 

A  supreme  example  of  the  meaning  of 
the  greater  efficiency  that  Is  constantly 
urged  on  our  Industries  as  a  means  of  re- 
maining competitive  or  regaining  a  com- 
petitive position.  Is  fo\ind  in  the  experience 
of  the  coal  Industry.  From  1960,  when  the 
industry  was  beset  by  lethal  competition 
from  oil  and  natural  gas,  to  1966  the  coal 
industry  diiH^laoed  over  two  of  every  three 
ooal  miners  In  a  desperate  effort  to  become 
competitive,  thus  effectively  cutting  the 
cost  per  ton.  The  indtistry  succeeded  at  the 
hiunan  cost  of  334,000  jobs  of  oo<a  miners  of 
a  toUl  of  483,000. 

Should  the  steel  Industry,  the  textile  in- 
dustry, the  foot-wear  Industry  and  many 
others,  such  as  glass,  electronics,  beef,  type- 
writers, bicycles,  small  hardware,  toys,  ath- 
letic goods,  fruits  and  vegetables,  petro- 
leum, musical  Instruments,  handbags,  etc.: 
should  all  these  and  others  follow  suit  In  des- 
perate efforts  to  become  competitive  with 
imports,  we  would  be  swamped  with  imem- 
ployment.  The  goal  of  full  employment 
would  fade  beyond  hope  of  resurrection. 

Let  us  examine  the  likely  results  in  the 
steel  Industry  alone.  This  industry  was  ac- 
cused of  a  technological  lag  in  the  early 
nineteen-slxties.  It  began  spending  at  a 
high  rate  and  averaged  $2  bUllon  per  year  In 
the  second  half  of  the  decade  on  capital 
expenditures.  In  1970  nearly  half  of  the  steel 
output  was  produced  by  the  oxygen  process, 
a  more  efficient  process  than  the  old  open- 
hearth  method. 

Nevertheless  the  advance  did  not  succeed 
in  achieving  competitiveness,  even  though 
in  1969  seven  thousand  fewer  steel  worken 
produced  64.3%  more  steel  per  year  than  in 
1966. 

To  become  competitive  with  imports  the 
steel  indiistry  must  oome  much  closer  to 
the  achievement  of  the  ooal  industry  In 
point  of  worker-displacement,  as  a  means  of 
reducing  costs;  644,000  was  the  full  em- 
ployment of  the  so-called  steel  industry  in 
1969.  This  niunber,  however,  produced  only 
44%  of  the  total  value  of  shipments  (if  1967 
was  a  fair  sample,  the  last  year  of  our  cen- 
sus of  manufactures).  This  meant  that 
about  66%  of  the  final  value  had  already 
been  produced  In  the  Iron  and  coal  mines, 
traosportatlon  servloes,  production  of  sup- 
plies, banking  and  Insurance  institutions, 
etc. 


In  other  words,  an  additional  730,000  work- 
ers derived  their  employment  from  contri- 
bution to  steel -making,  of  a  total  of  about 
1340,000. 

A  cost  reduction  of  30%  would  displace 
260.000  workers.  ThU  falls  short  of  the  sacri- 
fice in  the  coal  Industry,  in  which,  as  we  have 
said,  some  334,000  miners  lost  their  Jobs  to 
higher  efficiency. 

This  calculation  provides  some  idea  of  the 
mathematics  of  rising  efficiency  in  terms  of 
employment.  It  could  be  said  that  these  dis- 
placed workers  will  find  employment  else- 
where. But  where  ia  elaewhere?  if  many  other 
Industries  are  equally  beset  by  imports,  bow 
is  employment  to  be  found  for  the  oomlsined 
victims  of  greater  efficiency? 

Since  we  still  lead  the  world  in  productivity 
per  man-hour,  with  few  exceptloiu  It  is  clear- 
ly not  superior  foreign  efficiency  that  plagues 
our  industries,  but  their  lower  wages.  Our 
lead  in  productivity  is  Indeed  narrowing  rap- 
idly and  we  are  no  longer  far  enough  ahead 
to  offset  the  lower  foreign  wages. 

Where  we  in  the  lalssee-falre  economy,  we 
would  let  "nature"  take  Its  course.  We  would 
put  no  restrictions  on  Imports  but  neither 
would  we  make  federal  outlays  for  the  un- 
employed since  to  do  so  would  interfere  with 
the  free  play  of  market  forces.  The  displaced 
workers  would  be  forced  onto  their  own  re- 
sources. Imports  would  reduoe  prices  to 
consumers.  In  a  far  roundabout  way  a  variety 
of  jobs  would  open  up,  some  of  which  the  dis- 
placed workers  might  fill.  Wages  in  this 
country  would  be  allowed  to  fall  as  the  sup- 
ply of  workers  exceeded  the  demand.  Con- 
sumers would  get  the  further  benefit  of  lower 
prices.  In  a  few  years  of  adjustment  we  would 
have  fiUl  employment  again — that  ia,  if  we 
also  took  down  all  the  other  controla  that  in- 
terfere with  the  free  interplay  of  the  marlcet 
foroea. 

The  politics  of  this  course  of  action  would, 
of  course,  be  disastrous  to  any  public  leader 
proposing  such  a  course;  and  this  fact  would 
be  known;  and  the  idea  would  die  aborning. 

TRX    Kt.*I.tBM    or    PRAOMATIC    BCONOIUCS    AND 

roLiTxca 

It  is  bootless  to  spin  out  the  theory  of 
free  trade  because  it  is  a  nonexistent  entity 
and  lies  beyond  even  the  remotest  hope  of 
realization.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
just trade  policy  to  the  political  realities. 
These  have  been  enthroned  by  a  generation 
of  legislative  effort  that  turned  its  back  ir- 
revocably on  the  free  market  concept  in 
favor  of  a  planned  economy. 

Some  of  the  realities  may  be  mentioned. 
This  covmtry's  share  of  world  exports  has 
shrunk  in  recent  years.  From  1960-69  our 
imports  of  manufacturea  goods  have  risen 
twice  as  rapidly  as  our  exports. 

With  few  exceptions  (machinery,  includ- 
ing aircraft  and  computers;  and  chemicals) 
nearly  all  other  manuifactured  goods  are  in  a 
deficit  position,  and  th-;  surplus  in  machin- 
ery U  shrinking.  The  "others"  Include  steel, 
textiles,  footwear,  motor  vehicles,  petroleum, 
toys,  meat,  fish,  bicycles,  pottery,  glass,  ath- 
letic goods,  radio  and  TV  sets,  nuts  and 
bolts,  plywood,  tomatoes,  mushrooms,  straw- 
berries, fiowers,  crabmeat,  copper,  etc. 

These  are  the  realities  we  must  look  In 
the  face  as  we  reshape  our  trade  policy. 

As  long  as  we  insist  on  proceeding  eco- 
nomically as  if  two  split-levels  of  disparate 
competitive  forces,  one  high,  one  low,  can 
•co-exist  and  trade  freely  between  tbem, 
without  barriers  and  controls,  we  discredit 
both  the  planning  and  the  future  hopes  of 
free  trade. 


HORTON    MARKS    130TH    ANNIVER- 
SARY    OF     THE     BIACE     OF     THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speakor,  this  year, 
1971.  l3  an  historic  year  not  only  for 
the  events  which  will  take  place,  but  also 
for  those  past  occiurences  which  1971 
commemorates . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  invite 
my  distinguished  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  year  1841 — 130  years  ago — and  to  an 
event  which  has  direct  relevance  upon 
the  workings  of  Congress  today.  I  refer 
to  the  creation  of  the  present  mace  which 
serves  as  the  symbol  of  authority  for  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The  first  session  of  the  First  Congress, 
which  convened  in  New  York  on  March  4, 
1789,  adopted  a  resolution  on  April  14 
providing  that — 

A  prop«r  symbol  of  office  Bball  be  provided 
for  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  of  sucb  form  and 
device  aa  tbe  Speaker  shal'  direct,  whlcb 
sball  be  borne  by  the  Sergeant  when  In  the 
execution  of  his  ofDce. 

The  symbol  approved  by  the  first 
Speaker,  Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  mace. 

The  mace,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  originally 
used  as  a  weapon  and  consisted  of  a  staff 
with  a  heavy  ball,  sometimes  studded,  at 
one  end.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  fearsome 
weapon  in  battle  and  refinements,  such 
as  spikes  and  axe  heads,  developed  over 
the  years  as  weapons  systems  improved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  however,  the  mace  acquired  a 
more  symbolic  and  civic  role.  Roman  con- 
suls were  attended  in  public  by  12  serv- 
ants, each  of  whom  bore  an  axe  bound 
In  a  bundle  of  rods.  This  mace  symbol- 
ized the  consul's  authority  to  flog  and 
put  to  death.  This  ssrmbol  was  used  by 
provincial  magistrates  as  well,  and  used 
to  restore  order  in  the  courts,  as  well  as 
to  carry  out  the  punishments  for  which  it 
was  designed. 

As  more  sophisticated  weapons  were 
developed,  the  mace  became  more  and 
more  a  S3rmbol  of  authority  and  power. 

The  Romans  broxight  that  symbol  to 
the  British  Isles  and,  himdreds  of  years 
later,  the  mace  was  used  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  the  symbol  of  the  King's 
authority  and  his  consent  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  members. 

It  was  from  this  great  tradition  of 
English  parliamentary  procedure  that 
our  own  House  of  Representatives  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  mace,  to  sym- 
bol the  authority  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  restore  order. 

The  first  mace  used  by  the  House,  from 
1789  to  1814,  was  destroyed  when  the 
British  army  burned  the  Capitol.  A  sec- 
ond mace,  made  of  wood,  served  for  the 
next  25  years.  In  1841,  however,  a  re- 
production of  the  original  mace  was  made 
by  William  Adams  of  New  York,  for 
which  he  was  ptiid  a  nominal  sum. 

The  mace  is  an  exceptionally  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  silversmith's  art.  It  is  46 
inches  in  height  and  consists  of  13  thin 
ebony  rods,  representing  the  original  13 
States  of  the  Union,  bound  together  at 
the  bottom  and  at  Uie  top  by  engraved 
silver  rings,  2 "4  and  iVz  Inches,  respec- 
tively. Two  crossing  strips  of  silver  wind 
helically  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Prom  the  uppermost  ring  protrudes  a 
4Vi-Inch-in-diameter    the    silver    globe 


with  a  detailed  engraving  of  all  seven 
continents  and  showing  the  degrees  of 
longitude.  The  Western  Hemisphere  is 
toward  the  front.  The  globe  Is  surmount- 
ed by  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings,  en- 
graved from  solid  silver,  standing  on  a 
silver  perch  affixed  at  the  South  Pole  and 
encircling  the  antipodes.  This  circlet  is 
engraved  to  inxilcate  the  degrees  of  lati- 
tude on  the  globe.  In  a  statement  of  the 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
December  1,  1841,  to  December  1,  1842. 
an  item  reads,  "William  Adams,  a  mace 
for  haU,  HJl.,  $400.00."  Today,  its  value, 
real  and  intrinsic,  far  exceeds  that  sum. 
Since  1841,  the  same  mace  has  served 
Congress  and  is  the  one  presently  dis- 
played and  serving  the  92d  Congress.  On 
several  occasions  it  was  "presented"  be- 
fore an  unruly  Member  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  at  the  direction  of  the  Speaker. 
On  every  such  occasion,  order  was 
promptly  restored. 

INSTAKCSS  or  USX  OF  MACE 

In  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  go  back  to  1789,  there 
are  very  few  recorded  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  mace  to  restore  order  on  the 
floor  of  the  Chamber.  No  index  of  the 
times  it  has  been  used  for  such  purpose 
has  ever  been  made  and  the  Instances 
cited  here  are  taken  from  books  of  rem- 
iniscences and  personal  recollection  of 
Capitol  attaches  of  more  than  50  years' 
experience  in  the  House. 

Whenever,  as  seldom  happened,  an  in- 
dividual Member  became  turbulent  and 
seemed  beyond  the  Speaker's  control,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  on  order  of  the  Speak- 
er, lifted  the  mace  from  its  pedestal  and 
"presented"  it  before  the  offending  per- 
son. Order  was  promptly  restored,  so 
great  was  the  respect  for  the  mace  as  a 
symbol  of  legislative  authority.  Thus  the 
Members  of  the  House,  who  are  them- 
selves lawmakers,  very  properly  set  an 
example  for  the  whole  coimtry  of  respect 
for  discipline. 

In  Poor's  Reminiscences  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  turbulent  scene  preceding  the 
election  of  Representative  Robert  C. 
Wlnthrop,  a  Massachusetts  Whig,  to  the 
speakership  of  the  30th  Congress  in  1847. 
Slavery  was  the  all-absorbing  issue  be- 
fore the  country,  and  it  caused  an 
acrimonious  debate  participated  in  by 
Representatives  "Bob"  Toombs,  of  Geor- 
gia, William  Duer,  of  New  York,  and 
Thomas  Henry  Bayly  and  R.  K.  Meade, 
both  of  Virginia,  during  which  Mr.  Duer 
denounced  Mr.  Meade  as  a  "dlsunionist." 
"It  is  false!"  shouted  Mr.  Meade;  "You 
lie,  sir!"  retorted  Mr.  Duer,  and  there 
was  pandemonium  until  Sergeant  at 
Arms  Nathan  Sargent  seized  the  mace 
and  quickly  quelled  the  tumult.  Mr.  Wln- 
throp was  elected  Speaker  and  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  elevated  the  mace,  which 
had  so  recently  quieted  the  uproar,  to  the 
pedestal  at  the  side  of  the  new  Speaker, 
who  proceeded  to  swear  in  new  Members. 

In  1880  the  Speaker  undertook  to  quell 
an  incipient  fight  between  two  Represen- 
tatives, William  A.  J.  Sparks,  of  HUnols, 
and  J.  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  when  they 
used  such  menacing  words  and  threaten- 
ing actions  toward  each  other  that  many 
Members  rose  to  separate  them.  Where- 


upon the  Sergeant  at  Arms  moved  about 
the  House  with  the  mace  and  order  was 
restored. 

Another  blustery  scene  occurred  in  the 
House  on  February  17. 1885.  Representa- 
tive John  D.  White,  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Speaker 
Carlisle  and  frequently  used  abusive 
language,  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  and  commanded  to  take  his  seat. 
Mr.  White  disregarded  the  order  and  re- 
fused to  sit  down.  When  confronted  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  bearing  the  mace 
he  promptly  took  his  seat. 

In  the  53d  Congress  Representative 
John  A.  Heard,  of  Missouri,  engaged  in  a 
heated  colloquy  with  Representative 
W.  C.  P.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky.  A 
brief  scuffle  ensued.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  with  the  mace  in  hand,  ap- 
proached both  men  and  brought  them 
before  the  bar  of  the  House.  Subse- 
quently, each  apologized  to  the  House 
and  to  each  other,  thus  ending  the  in- 
cident. 

In  the  55th  Congress  Representative 
Charles  L.  BarUett,  of  Georgia,  threw 
a  volume  of  United  States  Statutes  at 
Representative  James  M.  Brumm,  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  further  trouble  was 
averted  by  the  intervention  of  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  with  the  mace.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  who  was  a  fiery  but  able  Member, 
figured  in  another  stormy  incident  in  the 
House  during  the  60th  Congress.  Rep- 
resentative George  Southwlck,  of  New 
York,  was  aggrieved  at  the  failure  of  the 
Committee  on  Accounts  in  the  closing 
hours  of  a  session  to  provide  an  increase 
of  compensation  to  a  House  employee, 
and  made  some  caustic  remarks  which 
Mr.  Bartlett,  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  construed  as  meant 
for  himself.  He  rushed  at  Mr.  Southwlck. 
brandishing  a  knife,  but  was  intercepted 
in  the  main  aisle  by  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  appeared  on 
the  scene  with  the  mace  and  order  was 
restored. 

During  the  famous  World  War  I  Con- 
gress, the  65th,  ugly  words  passed  be- 
tween Representative  Tom  Hefiin,  of 
Alabama,  and  Representative  Patrick 
Daniel  Norton,  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton approached  Mr.  Hefiin  belligerently, 
but  before  damage  could  be  done  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  came  between  them  with 
mace.  Mr.  Hefiin  figured  in  another  in- 
cident with  Representative  John  L.  Bur- 
nett of  his  own  State  during  the  same 
hectic  session.  Mr.  Hefiin,  a  leading  ad- 
vocate of  war  with  Germany,  had  made 
some  remarks  which  were  construed  as 
casting  aspersion  upon  the  patriotism  of 
Members  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  which  took  America  into 
World  War  I,  whereupon  Mr.  Burnett 
inquired  why  his  colleague  did  not  go  to 
war  himself.  The  mace  was  required  to 
restore  order. 

In  the  73d  Congress,  during  a  rollcall, 
an  encounter  between  Representative 
Eltse,  of  California,  and  Representative 
Deen,  of  Georgia,  was  narrowly  averted 
by  the  prompt  action  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  Members  of  the  House.  Speak- 
er Rainey,  who  was  presiding,  ordered 
the  mace  presented,  but  in  the  hubbub 
his  voice  was  not  heard  and  the  incident 
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passed  over  without  presentation  <A  the 
mace. 

There  were,  formerly,  a  good  many 
instances  of  disorder  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  when,  by  direction  of  the  Speaker, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  passed  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  mace  in  hand.  It  hap- 
pened frequently  diu^ng  the  boisterous 
51st,  known  as  the  "Reed  Congress." 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  only  been  30  Ser- 
geants at  Arms.  Twenty -six  of  those  men 
have  carried  out  their  responsibilities 
with  the  mace  we  see  before  us  today,  in- 
cluding Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr.  of  Tennes- 
see, the  present  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

Those  who  have  had  the  privileges  of 
this  oCQce  and  the  guardianship  of  the 
mace  of  the  House  are: 

Joseph  Wheaton  of  Rhode  Island:  May  12, 
1789,  to  October  27,  1807 — First,  Second, 
Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth, 
Ninth,  and  Tenth  Congresses. 

Thomas  Dunn  of  Maryland:  October  37, 
1807,  to  December  6,  1834 — ^Tenth,  EXeventh, 
Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Con- 
gresses. 

John  O.  Dunn  of  District  of  Columbia: 
December  9,  1824,  to  December  3,  1883 — 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twentieth.  Twenty- 
first,  Twenty-second,  and  Twenty-third  Con- 
gresses. 

Thomas  B.  Randolph  of  Virginia:  December 
8,  1833,  to  December  15,  1836 — Twenty-third 
and  Twenty-fourth  Congresses. 

Rodeorlck  Dorsey  of  Maryland:  December 
IS,  1836,  to  June  8,  19*1 — Twenty-fourth, 
Twenty-flfth.  Twenty-sixth,  and  Twwnty- 
aeventh  Congresses. 

Eleazor  M.  Townsend  of  Connecticut:  June 
8, 1841,  to  December  7,  1843 — Twenty-seventh 
and  Twenty-eighth  Congresses. 

Newton  Lane  of  Kentucky:  December  7, 
1843,  to  December  8,  1847 — Twenty-eighth, 
Twenty-ninth,  and  Thirtieth  Congresses. 

Nathan  Sargent  of  Vermont:  December  8, 
1847,  to  January  15,  1860 — Thirtieth  and 
Thlrty-flrst  Congresses. 

Adam  J.  Oloesbrenner  of  Pennsylvania: 
January  15,  1850,  to  February  3,  1800 — 
Thlrty-flrst,  Thirty -second.  Thirty-third, 
Thirty-fourth,  Thirty-fifth,  and  Thirty-sixth 
Congresses. 

Henry  W.  Hoffman  of  Maryland:  February 
8,  1860.  to  July  6,  1861— Thirty-sixth  and 
Thirty-seventh  Congresses. 

Edward  BaU  of  Ohio:  JtUy  5,  1801,  to 
December  8,  1863 — Thirty-seventh  and 
Thirty-eighth  Congresses. 

Nathaniel  O.  Ordway  of  New  Hampshire: 
December  8.  1883,  to  Deoember  6,  1875 — 
Thirty-eighth.  Thirty-ninth.  Fortieth,  Forty- 
first,  Forty-second,  Forty-third,  and  Forty- 
fourth  Congresses. 

John  O.  Thompson  of  Ohio:  December  6, 
1876,  to  December  6,  1881 — ^Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fifth,  Forty-sixth,  and  Forty-seventh 
Congresses. 

George  W.  Hooker  of  Vermont:  December 
6,  1881,  to  December  4,  1883 — Forty-seventh 
and  Forty-eighth  Congresses. 

John  P.  Leedom  of  Ohio:  Deoember  4, 
1883,  to  Deoember  2,  1889— Forty-eighth, 
Forty-ninth,  FUtieth,  and  Fifty-first  Con- 
gresses. 

Adoniram  J.  Holmes  of  Iowa:  Deoember  2, 
1889.  to  December  8,  1891— FUty-flrst  and 
Fifty-second  Congresses. 

Samuel  S.  Yoder  of  Ohio:  December  8, 
1891,  to  August  7,  1893 — Fifty-second  and 
Fifty-third  Congresses. 

Herman  W.  Snow  of  IlUnols:  August  7, 
1893,  to  December  3,  1896— FUty-thlrd  and 
Wfty-fourth  Congresses. 

Benjamin  F.  Russell  of  Missouri:  Decem- 
ber 2,  1895,  to  December  4.  1899— Fifty- 
fourth.  Fifty-fifth,  and  Flfty-alxth  Cmi- 
gresses. 


Henry  Caason  of  Wisconsin:  December  4, 
1886,  to  April  4,  1911— Flfty-fiUth,  FUty- 
seventh,  Fifty-eighth.  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth, 
Sixty-first   and    Slxty-seoond   Congresses. 

Ulysses  S.   Jackson   of  Indiana:    April  4. 

1911,  to  June  22.    1912 — Sixty-second   Con- 
gress. 

Charles  F.   RlddeU   of  Indiana:   July   18, 

1912,  to   April    7,    1913 — Sixty-second    and 
Sixty-third  Congreasea. 

Robert  B.  Gordon  of  Ohio:  April  7.  1913. 
to  May  19,  1919— Sixty-third,  Sixty-fourth, 
Sixty-fifth,  and  Sixty-sixth  Congresses. 

Joseph  O.  Rogers  of  Pennsylvania :  May  19, 
1919,  to  December  7,  1931— Sixty -sixth.  Sixty- 
seventh,  Sixty-eighth.  Sixty-ninth,  Seven- 
tieth, Seventy-first,  and  Seventy-second  Con- 
gresses. 

Kenneth  Romney  of  Montana:  December 
7,  1931,  to  January  8,  1947 — Seventy -second. 
Seventy-third,  Seventy-fourth.  Seventy-fifth, 
Seventy-sixth,  Seventy-seventh,  Seventy- 
eighth,  and  Seventy-ninth  Congreasee. 

William  F.  Russell  of  Pennsylvania:  Jan- 
uary 3,  1947.  to  January  3,  1949 — ^Eightieth 
Congress. 

Joseph  H.  Callahan  of  Kentucky:  January 
3,  1949,  to  January  3,  1963— Eighty-first  and 
Eighty-second  Congresses. 

William  R.  Russell  of  Pennsylvania:  Jan- 
uary 3,  1968,  to  July  7.  1958— Eighty-third 
Congress. 

Lyle  O.  Snader  of  nilnals:  July  8,  1953.  to 
September  16.  1953— Eighty-third  Congress. 

William  R.  Bonsell  of  Pennsylvania:  Sep- 
tember 15.  1963.  to  Jantiary  6,  1966— Eighty- 
third  Congress. 

Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr.,  at  Tennessee:  Jan- 
uary 6,  1955 — Eighty-fourth  Congress  and  Is 
B«-vlng  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  last  130  years,  the  distin- 
guished men  who  held  this  position  pre- 
sented the  mace  to  restore  order  when 
tumult  threatened  the  House. 

Those  years  were  not  always  peaceful 
ones,  Mr.  Speaker.  Our  Nation  suffered 
a  civU  war  and  reconstruction.  Crucial 
decisions  were  made  in  this  House  on  Uie 
industrial  revolution,  big  business,  the 
labor  movement,  and  progressive  social 
legislation.  Heated  debate  preceded  our 
entry  into  world  affairs  and  world  wars. 

Often  this  debate  got  out  of  control,  at 
which  time  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  would 
present  the  mace,  order  was  restored,  and 
the  process  of  Government  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mace  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  have  thus  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
conduct  of  Congress.  The  Sergeant  at 
Arms  and  the  mace  deserve  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  survival  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  Nation.  They  have  helped  con- 
trol the  convulsive  debates  in  good  times 
and  bad,  during  years  of  prosperity  and 
years  of  depression  and  despair. 

Today,  the  mace  stands  on  its  pedestal, 
with  all  the  dignity  and  magnificance  of 
its  130  years  of  service.  It  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  strength  and  perseverence 
through  difficult  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  these  days  one  reads 
of  divisions,  hatred,  and  cynicism;  cA 
urban  decay  and  the  steady  destruction 
of  our  resources,  moral  as  well  as  natural. 
I  find  in  the  mtwie,  however,  a  reassur- 
ance and  reminder  that  Congress  can 
again  confront  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion, if  it  so  chooses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  mace  on  its 
130th  year  of  service  and  I  salute  the  dis- 
tinguished Sergeant  at  Arms,  Zeake  W. 
Johnson.  Jr.,  of  Tennessee,  on  his  18 
years  of  impressive  service. 


SHARING  UJS.  OFFSHORE  INCOME 

(Mr.  BOGOS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louisiana 
is  blessed  with  some  of  the  largest  oil 
and  gas  reserves  in  the  world.  Much  of 
our  production  occurs  offshore  on  the  sea 
bottoms  which  form  the  outer  and  inner 
continental  shelves. 

For  decades  now,  the  income  from  this 
production  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
dispute  between  Louisiana  and  the  Na- 
tional Government.  At  the  moment,  more 
than  $1.6  billion  is  In  escrow,  awaiting 
a  final  resolution  of  this  controversy. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  share  revenues 
from  its  lands  within  State  boundaries. 
Louisiana,  however,  which  bears  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  the  public  services 
which  make  offshore  production  possible, 
is  unjtistly  denied  a  share  of  these 
revenues. 

This  was  the  topic  of  a  recent  editorial 
in  the  New  Orleans  Times  Picas^une.  I  am 
inserting  It  In  the  Record  and  calling  It 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

SRAUNO  ITJB.  OlTSHOai  INCOKX 

So  the  oil  and  gas  Income  in  the  disputed 
seaward  areas  off  Louisiana  continues  to 
grow  as  federal  government  puts  off  a  deci- 
sion on  offshore  poUcy  and  the  escrowed 
funds — totaUng  91.027  bllUon  at  the  outset 
of  this  year. 

Why  the  indecision  on  a  settlement  which 
has  dragged  for  years?  Federal  government 
has  a  long-honored  formula  covering  the 
sharing  of  revenues  from  federal  lands  with- 
in state  boundaries. 

Since  1920.  states  have  reoelved  87.6  per 
cent  of  the  revenues  from  oU  and  gas  pro- 
duction from  United  States-owned  lands  in 
the  respective  states.  Alaska,  an  exception, 
shares  90  per  cent.  Louisiana  is  one  of  the 
states  benefitting  from  this  1920  Mineral 
lieaslng  Act. 

Three  states,  Montana,  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  share  36  per  cent  of  federal  rev- 
enues from  U.S.  gradng  lands.  And  other 
Western  states  draw  12.6  per  oent  of  federal 
grazing  lands  income.  In  those  states  in 
which  timber  is  cut  from  federal  lands,  the 
states  draw  25  per  cent  of  such  Income. 

In  other  words,  federal  sharing  of  rev- 
enues from  oil.  gas.  grazing  and  lumber  gen- 
erated from  federal  lands  is  a  weU-estab« 
Ished  practice  dating  back  many  years. 

Now  for  the  Justice  of  it:  Louisiana  pays 
heavUy  on  the  cost  of  providing  gorem- 
mental  services  for  those  who  work  in  the 
federal  offshore  and  for  their  families.  Yet 
no  severance  taxes — so  Important  to  the 
Louisiana  treasury— <ome  in  from  these 
"outside"  areas.  Nor  does  Louisiana  share  in 
the  bon vises,  lease  payments  and  royalties. 

Louisiana  is  In  the  position  of  footing  the 
bill  for  services  of  public  education,  roads, 
police  and  fire  protection,  soil  and  water 
conservation.  Ubrary  service,  local  flood  con- 
trol, an tl -pollution  programs,  agricultural 
service,  health  service — the  whole  roster. 

Wherein  the  differentiation  lies  between 
federal  revenue  sharing  on  federal  lands 
within  states  and  federal  revenue  sharing 
on  federal  lands  alongside  states  is  difficult 
to  see.  From  the  services-rendered  stand- 
point, there  Is  no  difference. 

Wliat  we  are  talking  about  when  we  con- 
sider federal  poUcy  for  Louisiana,  of  course, 
is  federal  policy  for  all  seaboard  states. 

Federal  government  should  realise  that 
its  oil-rich  continental  shelf  is  drawing  in- 
vestment away  from  jmblic  and  private 
lands  in  Louisiana.  OU  and  gas  production 
in  the  federal  area  where  there  are  no  sever- 
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anoa  taxes  adds  attrsctlTenees  to  the  rlob- 
ness  of  th«  federal  area's  potential. 

Seaward  flight  of  our  oil  and  gas  Industry 
presents  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  Lou- 
isiana's financial  condition  and  makes  Im- 
peratlve  agreement  which  shoiild  have  been 
reached  years  ago. 


INTRODUCINO  HIQHER  EDUCATION 
PDNDINO  BILL 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  higher  education 
funding  bill  to  assist  parent-taxpayers  to 
meet  the  high  costs  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Escalating  college  costs  are  putting  an 
unconscionable  financial  strain  on  mid- 
dle income  taxpayers  who  must  person- 
ally pay  for  their  children's  college  edu- 
cation, and  this  bill  Is  designed  to  alle- 
viate the  burden.  I  intend  to  continue 
my  work  to  strengthen  and  expand  exist- 
ing Federal  student  loan  programs  for 
children  from  low-income  families,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  will  push  for  enact- 
ment of  this  program  to  bring  needed 
relief  to  middle-income  taxpayers  who 
bear  the  greatest  burden  of  financing  the 
Federal  Government. 

Fashioned  after  the  Self -Employed  In- 
dividuals Tax  Retirement  Act,  this  bill 
will  allow  parents  to  make  tax-deductible 
contributions  to  qualified  higher  educa- 
tion funds  established  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  higher  education 
of  dependents.  Under  the  terms  of  my 
bill,  a  qualified  education  fund  is  one 
established  pursuant  to  a  written  plan 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost 
of  room,  board,  and  tuition  at  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning.  Parents  will  be 
aUowed  to  contribute  up  to  $500  per  year 
for  each  beneficiary,  but  total  tax  de- 
ductible contributions  will  not  be  allowed 
to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
gross  annual  Income  per  year  and  in  no 
event  to  exceed  $2,500  In  1  year.  Con- 
tributions can  be  made  to  the  fund  any 
time  from  the  birth  of  the  child  up  to 
his  19th  birthday,  and  the  tax  deduction 
will  be  available  to  persons  In  all  tax 
brackets. 

The  program  established  by  this  bill 
win  greatly  Increase  the  amount  of  funds 
avaUable  to  finance  collie  costs,  and  it 
will  not  do  this  at  the  expense  of  exlat- 
tLHt^^^  educational  loan  programs 
I  think  this  is  a  most  equitable  measure 
and  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  me  in 
working  for  its  passage. 

HJl.  — 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
or  1954  to  encourage  higher  education,  and 
paruculsrly  the  private  funding  thereof 
by  authorizing  a  deduction  from  gross 
income  of  reasonable  amounts  contributed 
to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  taxpayer  for  the  piuixise 
or  funding  the  higher  education  of  Ms 
dependents. 

Be  it  enacted  Xyy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION    1.    SHORT   TTTLB. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher 
Education  Funding  Act  of  1971." 


SEC.    ».    AI.LOWANO    OF    OKDUCTIOM. 

(a)  Qknxrai.  Ruls — Part  vn  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  deduc- 
tions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  318  as  section  219,  and 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  section  217 
the  following  new  section: 

"sec.     21S.    DEDUCTION    FOB    C0NT«1BCT10N8    TO 
Qt7ALIFIE0    HIGHER   EDUCATION   FUND. 

"(a)  AixowANCX  OF  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deduction  amounts  determined  under 
subsection  (b) ,  which  are  contributed  to  a 
qualified  higher  education  fund  described 
in  subsection   (c) . 

"(b)  Amount  Deductibue. — The  amount 
allowable  as  a  deduction  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  limited  to  contributions  to  a 
qualified  fund  having  as  its  beneficiary  an 
Individual  described  in  section  161(e)(1) 
(B)  (relating  to  additional  exemption  for 
dependents)  and  shall  not  exceed  the  lesser 
of— 

"(1)  The  product  of  $600  times  the  num- 
ber of  qualified  beneficiaries. 

"(2)  Ten  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income  for  the  taxable  year  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  section),  or 

"(3)   $2,500. 
For    purposes    of    the    preceding    sentence, 
dependents    of   the   taxpayer   shall    Include 
only  those  Who  are  living  at  the  end  of  the 
taxable  year. 

"(c)  QuALiFtEO  Higher  Education  Fund. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  qualified  higher  education  fund  Is 
a  fund  established  pursuant  to  a  written  plan 
described  In  paragraph  (2),  but  only  if  the 
fund  meets  the  requirements  of  i>aragraph 
(3). 

"(2)  Plan. — A  plan  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  is  a  plan  established  by  the  tax- 
payer— 

"(A)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
the  cost  of  room,  board,  and  tuition  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  of  one  or 
more  eligible  beneficiaries, 

"(B)  which  provides  that  no  distribution 
shall  be  made  by  the  fund  (except  upon 
termination  thereof)  other  than  to,  or  on 
behalf  of,  eligible  beneficiaries  for  the  pur- 
pose specified  in  subparagraph  (A), 

"(C)  which  provides  that  upon  termina- 
tion of  the  fund  all  assets  of  the  funds  shall 
be  distributed  to  the  taxpayer  or  to  his 
eatate, 

"(D)  which  prohibits  contributions  to  the 
fund  In  excess  of  amounts  deductible  under 
subsection  (a),  and 

"(E)  under  which  the  taxpayer  consents 
to  the  income  tax  treatment  uf>on  tormlna- 
tlon    of   the   fund   provided   In   subsection 

(e)(a). 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  costs  of  room 
and  board  shall  not  include  the  co«t  of  fur- 
nishing such  items  In  the  taxpayer's  house- 
hold. 

"(3)  Fund. — A  fund  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph  only  if — 

"(A)  It  constitutes  a  cxistodlal  account  de- 
scribed In  section  401(f)  (without  regard  to 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  thereof),  or 

"(B)  it  is  a  trust. 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  the  refer- 
ence in  section  401(g)  to  a  trust  described  in 
401(a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
a  trxist  to  which  this  section  applies.  In  the 
case  of  a  trust  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(B)  the  trustee  must  be  a  bank,  but  a  per- 
son other  than  a  bank  may  be  granted, 
under  the  trust  Instrument,  the  power  to 
control  the  Investment  of  the  trust  funds 
either  by  directing  investments  (including 
reinvestments,  disposals,  and  exchanges)  or 
by  disapproving  proposed  Investments  (In- 
cluding reinvestments,  disposals,  and  ex- 
changes) .  The  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  the  extent  provided  by  regulations 


presoribad  by  th«  Sacretary  or  hla  delegate  to 
a  trust  which  uses  annuity,  endowment,  or 
life  Insurance  contracts  of  a  life  insurance 
company  exclusively  as  the  funding  media 
of  the  tnist,  if  the  life  Insurance  company 
supplies  annually  such  information  about 
trust  transactions  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  by  forms  or  regulations  pre- 
scribe. For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'bank'  shall  have  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it 
by  the  last  sentence  of  section  401(d)  (1). 

"(d)    DEFINTnONS. — 

"  ( 1 )  Elioiblx  bsnxficiaxt. — 

"(A)  General  rule. — Except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B).  for  purposes  of  this 
section  the  term  'eligible  beneficiary'  means 
a  person  having  the  relationship  to  the  tax- 
payer or  his  spouse  specified  In  paragraph 
(1).  (2).  (3),  or  (6)  of  section  152(a).  Such 
a  person  shall  cease  to  be  an  eligible  bene- 
ficiary— 

"(1)  if  payments  by  the  fund  to  him.  or  on 
his  behalf,  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)  (2)  (A)  do  not  commence  within 
5  years  after  the  date  on  which  auch  person 
was  graduated  or  separated  from  secondary 
school,  or 

"(11)  after  the  expiration  of  10  years  from 
the  dato  of  such  graduation  or  separation. 

"(B)  Spxciai.  rule. — If  on  any  day  the 
fund  ceases  to  have  an  eligible  benflciary 
who  Is  a  child  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 161  (e)  (3) )  of  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse, 
no  person  shall  be  an  eligible  beneficiary  for 
purposes  of  this  section  unless — 

"(1)  distributions  by  the  fund  to,  or  on 
behalf  of,  such  person  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (c)  (2)  (A)  had  begun  be- 
fore such  day,  or 

"(U)  the  taxpayer  designates  such  person 
as  a  beneficiary  of  the  fund  by  notice  In 
writing  to  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
within  the  period  of  120  days  after  such 
day  In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

An  eligible  beneficiary  designated  pur- 
suant to  clause  (11)  means  a  p>erson  having 
the  relationship  to  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse 
specified  in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (8),  or  (6) 
of  section  152(a)  determined  without  refer- 
ence to  the  support  test  described  In  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  162. 

"A  person  who  Is  an  eligible  beneficiary  by 
reason  of  a  designation  pursuant  to  clause 
(11)  shall  cease  to  be  an  eligible  beneficiary 
not  later  than  10  years  after  the  day  on  which 
such  designation  is  made. 

"(2)  Institution  of  higher  education. — 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  Insti- 
tution of  higher  education'  means  an  edu- 
cational inatltutlon  (as  defined  In  section 
161(e)(4))  — 

"(A)  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade: 

"(B)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c) ; 

"(C)  which  is  legally  authorized  to  pro- 
vide and  does  provide  a  program  of  postsec- 
ondary  education;  and 

"(D)  which  is  accredited  by  a  natlonaUy 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
listed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

"(e)  Termination  of  Fund. — 

"(1)       EXTENTS      CAUSING      TERMINATION      OF 

FUND. — A  qualified  higher  education  fund 
shall  terminate  If — 

"(A)  a  contribution  is  made  to  the  fund 
In  excess  of  the  amoimt  aUowable  as  a  de- 
duction under  subsection  (a) ; 

"(B)  a  distribution  is  made  by  the  fund 
other  than  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  an  eligible 
beneficiary  for  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)(2)(A): 

"(C)  subject  to  paragraph  (B)  (11)  of  sub- 
section (d)  (1)  of  this  section,  the  plan  ceases 
to  have  an  eligible  beneficiary:   or 

"(D)  In  the  absence  of  a  testamentary 
disposition  to  the  contrary,  upon  the  death 
of  the  taxpayer. 
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"  (2)  Income  tax  treatment  ■upon  texmina- 

TION. — 

"(A)  Upon  termination  of  a  fund  under 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  because  of  an  excess  con- 
tribution, the  taxpayer  shall  include  In  his 
gross  income  for  his  taxable  year  during 
which  such  contribution  Is  made  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  value  of  the  assets  of  the 
fund  on  the  day  on  which  such  contribution 
Is  made. 

"(B)  Upon  termination  of  a  fund  \inder 
paragraph  (1)(B),  the  taxpayer  shall  In- 
clude in  his  gross  income  for  the  taxable 
year  during  which  the  terminating  distribu- 
tion occurs  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
value  of  the  assets  of  the  fund  Immediately 
before  such  distribution. 

"(C)  Upon  termination  of  a  fund  because 
of  the  haiH>enlng  of  the  event  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  (C)  or  (D),  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  assets  upon  termination, 
reduced  by  any  portion  of  that  amount  which 
Is  attributable  to  the  proceeds  of  life  Insur- 
Mice  contracts  which  are  excluded  from  gross 
Income  by  section  101(a),  shall  be  Included 
In  gross  Income  of  the  taxpayer  or  his  estate 
for  the  taxable  year  during  which  the  termi- 
nation occurs.  The  limitation  of  tax  provided 
in  subsection  (n)  of  section  72  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  amount  included  in  gross 
Income  under  the  preceding  sentence  as  if 
such  amount  were  an  amount  received  to 
which  that  subsection  applies. 

"(f)  Income  Tax  Treatment  of  Creator  of 
A  Qualified  Higher  Education  Fund. — Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (e)  (2) ,  no  amount 
shall  be  Included  In  the  gross  Income  of  a 
taxpayer  who  establishes  a  qualified  higher 
education  fund  because  of  any  InccMne  real- 
ized by  the  fund  or  because  of  any  payment 
by  the  fund  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  an  eligible 
beneficiary  for  the  purpose  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)(2)(A)." 

(g)  Related  Amendments. — 

(1)  Amendment  of  section  62. — Section  62 
of  such  code  (relating  to  definition  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  paragraph  (8)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(9)  Qualified  higher  education  fund. — 
The  deduction  allowed  by  section  218." 

(2)  Amendment  of  section  soi. — Section 
601(a)  of  such  code  (relating  to  exemption 
from  tax  on  corporations,  certain  truste,  ete.) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "401(a)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "401(a),  or  a  qualified 
higher  education  fund  described  In  section 
ai8(c)". 

(h)  Technical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  such  code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  referring  to  section  218  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec.  218.  Deduction  for  contributions  to 
qualified  higher  education  fund. 

"Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 

SBC.    3.    EFFECTIVE    DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  for  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


HELICOPTER  HEROES 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  weis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  courage  and  heroism  of 
helicopter  pilot  Robert  P.  Sidonio,  a  citi- 
zen of  Ridgefield  In  my  district  of  Con- 
necticut. 

As  a  member  of  one  of  our  many  crack 
helicopter  teams  In  Southeast  Asia,  Rob- 
ert Sidonio  has  distinguished  himself  for 
his  bravery  smd  skill.  His  actions  speak 
for  themselves.  In  all,  his  helic-pter  and 


Its  three  teams  were  credited  with  sav- 
ing 30  outposts  which  might  have  other- 
wise fallen.  After  being  shot  at  several 
times,  Sidonio  and  his  helicopter,  which 
was  given  the  name  "Tiger  Surprise," 
were  downed  during  some  night  fight- 
ing. Fortimately,  Sidonio  and  his  copilot 
escaped  fatal  liijury.  For  his  service  to 
his  country.  Sidonio  has  received  the 
Purple  Heart  and  two  air  medals. 

The  exploits  of  the  "Tiger  Surprise" 
have  become  so  well  known  across  Viet- 
nam that  the  Army  has  outfitted  another 
helicopter  to  be  named  "Tiger  Surprise" 
to  honor  the  tradition  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  original. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  risks  that  our 
helicopter  teams  must  take  In  Southesist 
Asia  on  every  flight.  We  can  all  be  proud 
of  the  courage  of  such  men  as  Robert 
Sidonio.  He  and  others  such  as  he  are 
serving  their  country  admirably  and  de- 
serve our  highest  tribute  and  thanks. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point  two  newspwiper  articles  which 
describe  the  actions  of  Robert  Sidonio 
as  a  member  of  the  "Tiger  Surprise" 
team.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read 
these  articles  as  testimony  to  the  skill 
and  courage  of  our  Armed  Forces  In 
Indochina. 

RrocsFiELD  Pilot-Hero  Promoted 

RrocEFiELD. — Robert  F.  Sidonio,  21,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sidonio  of  Ramapoo  Ro«ul, 
has  been  promoted  to  chief  warrant  officer. 

He  Is  on  duty  with  the  lOlst  Airborne  Divi- 
sion (Airmobile)  In  Vietnam,  about  30  mUes 
south  of  the  demUitarlzed  zone.  The  101st  Is 
known  as  "The  Screaming  Eagles"  and  Is 
considered  a  crack  outfit. 

The  Rldgefielder  has  received  the  Purple 
Heart  and  two  Air  Medals,  second  one  of  the 
latter  award  In  November. 

Seeing  a  picture  of  his  old  helicopter, 
"Tiger  Surprise,"  in  a  copy  of  the  magazine, 
"Uptight."  The  hrtlcopter  was  the  one  In 
which  he  and  his  copilot,  W/O  Edward  Scuza, 
were  shot  dovm. 

The  story  accompanying  the  picture  de- 
scribed the  details  of  the  crash,  explosion, 
subsequent  rescue  and  hospitalization  of  the 
two  men. 

The  article  states:  "In  a  war  which  has 
created  few  legends,  the  "Tigers'  can  lay  claim 
to  a  helicopter  famous  throughout  the  Me- 
kong Delta.  The  story  of  the  'Tiger  Surprise' 
Is  known  by  aviators  wherever  they  gather. 

"The  legend  began  In  1968  when  the  copter, 
which  had  been  used  to  lay  smoke  screens 
dxirtng  ground  assaults,  was  converted  to  a 
night  fighter. 

"The  copter  and  Its  three  teams  of  a  pilot 
and  a  co- pilot  has  been  credited  with  saving 
30  outpcxts  which  may  have  otherwise 
faUen." 

A  second  helicopter  has  been  outfitted  and 
named  "Tiger  Svirprlse"  to  carry  on  the  tra- 
dition of  its  predecessor  and  ite  pUots. 

Sidonio  and  his  co-pllot.  W/O  Scuza  were 
shot  down  during  night  fighting  In  the  early 
hours  of  AprU  1,  1970.  Scuza  lost  his  toes  on 
both  feet  while  Sidonio,  who  had  zippers 
sewed  In  his  boots  Instead  of  laces,  was  able 
to  get  the  boots  off  quicker  and  escaped  in- 
Jury  to  his  feet.  However,  he  did  receive  first 
and  third  degree  bums  on  bis  arms  and 
neck. 

A  wristwatoh  he  was  wearing  deflected 
shrapnel  Just  enough  to  keep  It  from  hit- 
ting an  artery.  His  mother  said  that  the 
wateh  is  being  repaired  and  preserved  for  a 
keepsake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidonio  have  received  a  let- 
ter from  Major  Henry  T.  Brown,  Jr.,  com- 
manding officer,  attesting  to  the  enemy  fire 
their  son  had  been  under  and  his  complete 
recovery  from  Injuries. 


Sidonio  attended  St.  Mary  School  and 
Christ  the  King  Preparatory  Seminary  In 
Westport,  from  which  he  graduated.  He  had 
planned  to  enter  the  priesthood. 

He  attended  Western  Connecticut  State 
College  to  Danbury  for  one  year  before  an- 
terlng  the  armed  services. 

Hit  by  Ountire  3  Straight  Datb — RmoEmLD 

HELICOPTER  Pilot  Dodoes  Death 

(By  Michael  Putzel) 

Khb  Sanh,  Vietnam  (AP) .— B«aJ.  Jim  New- 
man and  the  pilots  were  sltttog  around  their 
briefing  room — a  big  metal  supply  contato- 
er — talking  about  Sidonio  and  his  Uttle  bird's 
latest  brvish  with  death. 

CWO  Robert  Sidonio,  21,  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
had  been  shot  at  three  times  to  two  days 
over  Laos  and  was  hit  twice  but  his  ttoy  OHl 
observation  helicopter  had  made  it  back  both 
times. 

Conversation  broke  off  as  the  radio  crack- 
led, Lt.  Martto  "SUm"  Pickens,  Orlando, 
Fla.,  was  coming  to  weak,  but  he  seemed 
to  be  saying  "air  burst"  and  "maybe  a  chop- 
per blowing  up." 

Newman  Jumped  for  the  radio  and  his 
pilots  for  the  door.  Pickens  came  on  agato  to 
report  a  big  CH47  Chtoook  supply  helicopter 
had  exploded  to  the  air,  and  gave  the  mi4> 
coordinates. 

Newman  raced  for  his  command  ship  and 
the  Cobra  gunshlp  pUots  dashed  past  him, 
and  to  what  seemed  like  seconds,  Charlie 
Troop,  2nd  Battalion,  17th  Air  Cavalry  of  the 
lOlst  Airborne  Division,  was  on  the  way. 

There  are  no  Chtoooks  to  the  cavalry,  so 
It  wasn't  one  of  their  own.  But  that  dldnt 
make  any  difference.  Laos,  to  a  week  and  a 
few  days,  has  been  a  nightmare  for  every- 
one's helicopters. 

Wlthto  mtoutes  they  were  over  Laos.  Si- 
donio— skittering  to  over  the  treetops  to  his 
agile  little  observation  craft — reported  an 
enemy  sheU  burst  to  the  air  near  him.  He 
thought  he  wasn't  hit  but  it  turned  out  he 
was — his  ship  riddled  with  holes  for  the  third 
straight  day. 

The  Cobras  turned  to  attack  the  North 
Vietnamese  gun  pos.tlons  and  fired  all  of 
their  rockets  before  they  reached  the  burned 
spot  on  the  ground  that  had  been  the  Chi- 
nook. 

A  crash  like  that — ^followed  by  fire — of- 
fers Uttle  hope  of  any  survivors,  but  New- 
man, 36-year-old  troop  commander  from 
FayettevUle,  N.C.,  wanted  to  be  sure. 

So  they  escorted  Sidonio  back  to  Khe  Sanh, 
rearmed  the  Cobras  and  put  a  platoon  of 
Vietnamese  troops — the  Black  Panthers  of 
the  Ist  South  Vietnamese  Division — aboard 
UHl  SUcks. 

These  Jungle- wise  troops  are  being  used 
to  secure  downed  helicopters  and  recover 
the  crews,  alive  or  dead.  The  cavalry  has  Its 
own  platoons  for  that,  but  they're  not  al- 
lowed In  Laos.  So  they  stay  at  Khe  Sanh,  fill- 
log  sandbags  and  grlptog  about  the  Army 
using  crack  troops — themselves — for  menial 
chores. 

In  a  few  mtoutes,  back  over  Laos,  Charlie 
Troop's  ships  dodged  between  the  locations 
of  known  .61 -caliber  and  37mm  guns  and 
the  Black  Panther,  or  Hac  Bao  to  Vletnameae, 
went  toto  the  crash  site  by  helicopter. 

Vietnamese  probed  the  ashes  and  recov- 
ered the  remains  of  five  of  the  six  Americana 
who  had  been  aboard  the  Chtoook. 

On  the  way  home,  the  Cobras  spotted  an 
enemy  truck  loaded  with  ammunition,  de- 
stroyed It,  and  shot  up  four  enemy  gun  posi- 
tions. 

Not  a  bad  day  for  Charlie  Troop.  Not  as 
bad,  for  Instance,  as  the  three  dayi  earlier, 
when  four  Cobras  and  four  Slicks  went  down, 
two  Cobras  destroyed,  two  pilots  missing  and 
two  hospitalized. 

That  was  the  day  when  Newman  couldnt 
find  a  deartog  big  enough  to  land  and  plok 
up  his  wounded  gunshlp  pUota,  so  he  went 
toto  the  Jungle  Instead,  clipping  the  treetopa 
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with  hla  rotor  blades,  wbll*  %  cable  wu  low- 
ered, tben  QtUBlng  the  damaged  ship  back 
to  Kbe  aanb  with  the  wounded  men  aboard. 
The  next  day  Capt.  Cbuck  Vehlow.  a  36- 
year-old  West  Pointer  from  Waukaaba.  WU., 
ioak  a  .fil-callber  slug  In  bis  Cobra's  rocket 
pod  and  they  had  to  call  the  demolition 
squad  to  disarm  his  pod. 

That  day  also.  CWO  Robert  Paacoe,  Pboa- 
ntr,  ArUs..  was  flying  scout  for  the  Cobras 
and  both  radios  went  silent.  Back  at  *  *  *  to 
the  troop  to  start  a  search  just  as  Pascoe 
swooped  onto  the  EChe  Sanb  airstrip,  skidded 
to  a  stop  and  lel^>«d  out  with  his  fire  extin- 
guisher. 

"I  thought  I  was  In  flames,"  he  said  sheep- 
ishly as  his  colleagues  stirrounded  the  heli- 
copter, dropping  to  their  knees  to  Inspect 
tba  Jagged  hole  In  the  main  frame.  PsMCoe 
had  made  It.  but  the  chopper  was  finished 
and  would  be  shipped  back  to  the  States  for 
repairs. 

Charlie  Troop  has  bad  more  experience 
than  any  other  air  cavalry  imlt  In  the  rugged 
border  country  of  the  northern  region  of 
South  Vietnam,  where  the  enemy  gunners 
fire  from  concealed  positions  In  the  Jungle- 
covered  mountains. 

The  air  defenses  In  Laos  are  a  variety  of 
guns  designed  to  deal  with  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  supersonic  Jets  that  pound  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail.  For  the  skilled  enemy  gvmners. 
the  frail  slow  choppers  axt  not  even  good 
target  practice. 

Officials  confirm  IS  American  and  two 
South  Vietnamese  helicopters  have  been  shot 
down  and  destroyed  since  the  Laos  Incursion 
began.  But  the  actual  figure,  including  those 
only  damaged  and  recovered.  Is  higher.  Still 
more  have  been  shot  down  along  the  border, 
but  on  the  Vietnamese  side. 

The  pilots  dont  like  all  this  and  they 
don't  pretend  to.  After  that  one  bad  day. 
a  few  even  talked  about  not  going  back  to 
X<aos.  But  nobody  has  refused  to  go. 

"I  think  the  first  few  days  were  the  worst," 
s&ld  C^t.  John  Stolp,  25,  Blsbee,  Ariz.,  a 
classmate  of  Vehlow  at  West  Point. 

"At  one  point  we  had  only  nine  airplanes 
flying  out  of  37.  But  now  the  North  Viet- 
namese know  that  If  they  shoot  at  us  they 
give  away  their  position,  and  It  brings  r>^ 
whole  world  down  on  them. 

"I  think  It's  going  to  get  better  now." 


ENFIELD,  CONN.,  SELECTED  AS  ALL- 
AMERICA  crry  for  1971 

(Mrs.  ORASSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Enfield.  Conn.,  a  town 
of  50,000  residents  In  the  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District,  has  been  selected  by 
Look  magazine  and  the  National  Munic- 
ipal League  as  an  all-America  city  for 
1971.  This  yearly  award  designation  is 
limited  to  11  cities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion which  have  brought  about  major 
improvements  to  their  community 
through  vigorous  civic  action.  The  dis- 
tinguished panel  of  Oovemment.  founda- 
tion, and  business  leaders  selected  En- 
field from  among  thousands  of  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  Nation  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  involved  and  concerned 
citizens  can  do  to  improve  their  com- 
munity. 

This  award  is  a  considerable  source  of 
pleasure  to  me  as  I  have  seen  Enfield 
grow  from  a  small  suburb  of  20.000  to  a 
burgeoning  regional  commercial  center 
of  50,000.  Many  communities  have  ex- 
perienced such  growth  and  found  that 
the  outmoded  governmental  structures 
and  municipal  services  were  Incapable  of 


handling  the  increased  size.  A  number 
of  years  ago  Enfielders  recognized  the 
coming  crisis  and  acted.  A  citizens  gov- 
ernment reform  group  convinced  the 
community  to  adopt  a  modern  council- 
manager  plan  based  on  the  National 
Municipal  League  model.  The  school  sys- 
tem, once  adequate  for  a  small  com- 
munity, was  expanded  by  $23  million  to 
include  10  new  schools.  An  $18  million 
sewer  construction  program,  a  drug  ad- 
visory council  and  a  mental  health  cen- 
ter were  also  established. 

These  costs  are  high,  but  the  citizens 
of  Enfield  recognized  that  the  invest- 
ments of  money  and  energy  made  now 
would  pay  the  dividend  of  a  livable  com- 
munity In  the  future. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  In  saluting  En- 
field, Conn.,  the  all-America  city. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiniLO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pun  of  Illinois),  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  10,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kbmf)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Pbici  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DzNHOLM)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Rbuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OUara,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Jamis  V.  Stanton,  for  15  minutes, 
on  March  10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hall,  and  to  include  pertinent 
matter. 

Mr.  Wymah,  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Burkx  of  Massa- 
chusetts, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kemp)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  ScHERLx  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McCltjre. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Steioer  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wtmaw  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Spknce. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DxRwmsKi  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Whjtehurst  in  two  instances. 


Mr.AMOfDS.  ..  ^    .  -r   «•  • 

Mr.  PoRSYTHE.  "  *'  *  ■'*  **  * 

Mr.  HiLLis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholu)  and  to  Indude 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  McCormack  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Bergland  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Rexs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rahcxl. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Brinklxy. 

Mr.  Klttczynski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Obey  in  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Madden  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  cm 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  March  8,  1917,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  joint 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.J.  Res.  16.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Preeldent  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning March  21,  1971.  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Mlsslng  In  Ac- 
tion"; and 

HJ.  Ree.  337.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week 
of  March  1971  as  "Volunteers  of  Amends 
Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  March  10, 1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJ.  Ree.  223.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older  (Rept. 
No.  93-37).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.     BOLLINO:     Committee     on     Rules. 
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H  Res.  278.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  4246,  a  bill  to  extend 
until  March  31. 1978,  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Interest  rates,  mortgage  credit 
oontroU.  and  coet-of-llving  sUbUlzatlon 
(Bept.  No.  93-38) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rxiles.  H. 
Bee.  277.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6432.  a  bill  to  provide 
an  extension  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  ptirpoees  (Rept.  No.  93-39). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Watts)  : 

H  Jl.  5732  A  bUl  to  amend  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agrlcultviral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  oij  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

HJl.  6733.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poreig^n  Affairs. 

HJl.  6734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
any  involvement  or  participation  of  ITJS. 
Armed  Forces  in  an  Invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam without  prior  and  explicit  Congressional 
authorization;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs.  

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  6736.  A  bill  to  substantially  reduce  the 
personal  dangers  and  fatalities  caused  by  the 
criminal  and  violent  behavior  of  those  per- 
sons who  lawlessly  misuse  firearms,  by  re- 
stricting the  availability  of  such  firearms  for 
law  enforcement;  military  purposes  and  for 
certain  approved  purposes  including  sport- 
ing and  recreational  uses;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  5736.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  certain  granu- 
lated and  ground  cork  and  on  certain  natural 
and  composition  cork  cut  or  molded  into 
rods;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  6737.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary  suspension    of   duty   on    regranulated 
cork;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  6738.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insiirance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   DENT    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Oatoos) : 

H.R.  5739.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  Increase  OASDI  benefits  by  36 
percent  (with  a  $100  minimum)  and  raise 
the  earnings  base,  with  subsequent  adjust- 
ments as  the  cost  of  living  rises,  to  provide 
various  improvements  In  benefit  computa- 
tions, to  provide  full  benefits  for  men  at  age 
60  and  women  at  age  66,  to  Increase  widows' 
and  widowers'  benefits,  to  pay  wife's  and 
widow's  benefits  without  regard  to  age  in 
disability  cases,  and  to  liberalize  eligibility 
for  disability  benefits;  to  make  disabled  ben- 
eficiaries eligible  for  medicare  without  regard 
to  age,  to  finance  the  medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram entirely  from  general  revenues,  and 
to  cover  prescription  drugs;  to  require  the 
furnishing  of  drugs  on  a  generic  basis  iinder 
the  medicare  and  pubUc  assistance  programs; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DTNOELL: 

HJl.  6740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
Rail  Services  Act  of  1970  to  authorlxe  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  purchase  a 
railroad  and  Its  equipment  in  the  event  of  a 


default  m  the  payment  of  principal  or  In- 
terest  with  respect  to  a  certificate  Issued 
imder  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HJt.  6741.  A  biu  to  authorlm  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conuneroe  to  transfer  surplus  Liberty 
ships  to  States  for  use  In  marine  Ufe  con- 
servation  programs;    to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 

BJR.  6742.  A  biU  to  incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6743.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
employee-management  relations  In  the 
Federal  service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  6744.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  law  enforcement  officers 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

HJi.  6745.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  malls  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter  cer- 
tain material  offered  for  sale  to  minors,  to 
Improve  the  protection  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy by  defining  obscene  mall  matter,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  5746.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase.  In  certain 
cases  where  an  individual  entitled  to  a 
widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit  re- 
marries, the  portion  of  such  benefit  which 
such  Individual  may  continue  to  receive  after 
the  remarriage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6747.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  In  certain 
cases  for  an  exchange  of  credits  between  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
system  and  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem so  as  to  enable  individuals  who  have 
some  coverage  tmder  both  systems  to  obtain 
maximum  benefits  based  on  their  combined 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  5748.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  6-month 
waiting  period  for  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits in  cases  of  blindness  or  loss  of  limb  and 
in  certain  oUier  cases  where  the  severity  of 
the  impairment  Is  immediately  determin- 
able; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5749.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  pajrment  of 
benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method 
of  computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clobt) : 

HJt.  5750.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and 
control  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H.R.  6761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an 
individual's  entitlement  to  retirement  bene- 
fits iinder  that  act  or  the  Social  Security  Act 
while  he  or  she  Is  entitled  to  dependent's  or 
survivor's  benefits  under  the  other  such  act 
shall  not  operate  to  prevent  any  Increases 
In  his  or  her  benefits  under  the  1937  act 
Which  would  otherwise  result  under  the  so- 
called  social  security  minimum  guaranty 
provision:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  (Xxnmerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H£.  6763.  A  blU  Voluntary  Mflltaiy  Serv- 
loe Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Rulea. 


By  Mr.  JONSB  of  North  Carolina: 
HJt.  6763.  A  MU  to  amend  title  XVm  ctf 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  include 
among  the  health  Insurance  benefits  covered 
under  part  B  thereof,  coverage  of  certain 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  6764.  A  UU  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  payments  shall  not 
be  considered  as  Income  In  determining 
eligibility  for  pensions  under  that  title:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  6756.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  remove  the  limitations  on 
the  amount  of  medical  and  dental  expenses 
which  may  be  deducted,  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  deduct  such  expenses,  to  arrive  at  their 
adjusted  gross  income,  and  for  other  piur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  5766.  A  bill  to  provide  during  times 
of  high  unemplojrment  for  programs  of  pub- 
lic service  employment  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, to  assist  States  and  local  oommunltles 
in  providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HJl.  6757.  A  biU  to  terminate  the  authority 
of    the    President    to    suspend    the    Davis- 
Bacon  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
HJt.  6758.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  fimds 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  hlihself  and  Mr. 
Hanskn  of  Idaho) : 
HJl.  5759.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  extend  financial  assistance 
to  desertland  entrymen  to  the  same  extent  as 
such   asslsUnce   Is   available   to   homestead 
entrymen;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H.R.   6760.   A  blU   to  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to  support 
the  use  in  combat  zones  of  persons  Inducted 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MTBrVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bub- 
ton,  Mrs.  Chibholk,  Mr.  Contkrs, 
Mr.  Matsttnaca,  Mr.  Rtan,  and  Mr. 
Chaklbs  H.  WofiOM) : 
HJl.  6761.  A  blU  to  protect  the  poUtlcal 
rights  and  privacy  of  Individuals  and  organi- 
zations and  to  define  the  authority  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  collect,  distribute,  and  store 
Information  about  civilian  poUtlcal  activity; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    MIKVA     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Annunzzo,  Mr.  Bimcham, 
Mr.    Bsasoo,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Dicos,    Mr.    WnxiAM    D.    Ford.    Mr. 
Frasxe,  Mrs.  Hansxn  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Haiunoton,  Mr.  Hathawat,  MT. 
MootRXAo,  Mr.,  PooxLL,  Mr.  Roomo, 
Mr.  RosKNTHAL,  and  Mr.  Hauvui)  : 
HJl.  6762.  A  bill :  National  Public  Employee 
Relations  Act;  to  the  Conunltt#e  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HJt.  6708.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  (tf  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  benefits  there- 
tmdM",  with  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
$100,  and  to  Increase  to  $2,400  a  year  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  a  beneficiary 
may  have  without  loss  of  benefits:  to  the 
Ckxnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bbb 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Gallacrxs,  Mr. 
BaooMirxu),  Mr.  Zabi/>cki,  Mr. 
MoNAGAN,  Mr.  MoaSE,  Mr.  Hoktom, 
Mr.  Macdomald  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Gtnnt) : 
H.R.  6764.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  4  of 
part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  IMl 
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to  provide  additional  authorization  In  sup- 
porting Malstanc*  for  the  national  land  re- 
form program  enacted  March  36,  1970,  by  the 
Oovemment  of  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  ACr  NELSKN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fuqua)  : 
HJl.  5766.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  6  months 
the  time  for  filing  the  comprehensive  report 
of  the  Oommlsalon  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

By  Mr.  NKLSKN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ca«- 
TER,  and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
HJft.  6766.  A  biU  to  amend  the  PubUo 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and 
encouragement  for  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJi.  6767.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  new 
health  manpower  educational  initiatives.  In- 
crease the  level  of  financial  assistance  to 
health  profeestona  schools  and  other  Insti- 
tutions training  health  personnel,  improve 
the  distribution  and  increase  the  supply  of 
health  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.      Anderson      of      Illinois,      Mr. 
AacHxa,  Mr.  BLACxxxnat,  Mr.  Col- 
tJNS  of  Texas,  Idi.  Gibbokb,  Mr.  Hab- 
kutoton.  Mr.  Hosmzr,  Mr.  Johnsom 
of   Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Kt7TK»n)ALi„ 
Mr.   MAifN,   Mr.   Matkx,   Mr.  Mich- 
tt.  Mr.  Raiuback,  Mr.  Ramck,  and 
B*r.  Bob  WnaoN)  : 
HJi.  6768.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  review  U.S.  anUtrust  laws;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STKED: 
HJl.  6789.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  persons 
who  suffered  damages  as  a  result  of  the  sonic 
boom   teet  over   Oklahoma   City.   Okla.,   In 
1J>«4;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEELE: 
HJJ.  6770.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a 
space-available  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  6771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the 
employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contribution  Act.  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  the  self-employment  tax,  in  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUZ  of  California: 
HJl.  5773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemption 
(tairough  credit  or  refimd)  from  the  employ- 
ees' tax  imder  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
trlbxitions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduction 
in  the  self-employment  tax,  in  the  case  of 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  66;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  5773.   A   blU    to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  tlUe  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
Uon    (through  credit  or  refund)    from  the 
employees'  tax  imder  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and   an  equivalent  re- 
duction In  the  self-employment  tax,  in  the 
case  of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age 
M;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  6774.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
inventory  of  mineral  deposits,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
HJl.  5776.  A  WU  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
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enzymes  in  detergenU;  to  the  Cotmnlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.R.  6776.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  determina- 
tion through  Judicial  proceedings  of  claims 
for  compensation  on  account  of  disability  or 
death  reriltlng  from  disease  or  injury  in- 
curred or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty  while 
serving  in  the  active  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice, including  those  who  served  during  peace- 
time, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  6777.  A  bill  to  protect  funds  Invested 
in  series  E  U.S.  savings  bonds  from  inflation 
and  to  encourage  persons  to  provide  for  their 
own  secTirity;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    WIDNALL    (for   himself,   Mr. 

OXBALD    R.    FOBD,     Mrs.     DWTBB,    MT. 

Johnson    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    J. 
William  Stanton,  Mr.  Blackbttbn, 
Mr.  Bbown  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Wtlib,  Mrs.  Hbcklkb  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Chanx,  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNBT,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Frenzbl.  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  AsHLXT,  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.  Oettts,  and  Mr.  Anntjnzio)  : 
HJl.  6778.  A  bill  to  authorize  insiu-ance  in 
connection  with  loans  for  the  preoervation 
of  residential  historic  properties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HJl.  6779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  447.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  448.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Commission  for  Re-establishing  Consti- 
tutional Principles;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Hj'.  Res.  449.  Joint  resolution  providing 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  participate 
In  any  civil  action  except  as  a  party  to  such 
civil  action;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.  Res.  278.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Military  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of  any 
alleged  mUitary  surveillance  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  other  public  officials;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cobbett)  : 
H.  Res.  279.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of   the   investlgaOon  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  217; 
to  the  Comnoitteeon  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  STEED : 
H.  Res.  280.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  WAOOONNER: 

H.  Res.  281.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  abolish  Joint  sponsortbip  of 
bills,  memorials,  or  resolutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  282.  Resolution  providing  pay  com- 
parability adjustments  for  certain  House  em- 
ployees whose  pay  rates  are  specifically  fixed 
by  House  resolutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

H.  Res.  283.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
the  energy  resources  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  >.  \r  -  . 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON:  *    '  *      ' 

H.  Res.  284.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  abolish  Joint  qionsorshlp  of 


billa,  memorials,  or  resolutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorlala 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

63.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative  to 
humane  treatment  for  American  prisoners 
of  war/missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

64.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlves  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  relative 
to  humane  treatment  for  American  prisoners 
of  war/mlsslng  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia- 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ALBERT: 
HJl.  6780.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of  Leda 
Morassuttl;     to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts' 

H.R.  6781.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 

Oorrado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJl.  6782.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Qlaoomo 

F.     Pettlto;     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
HJl.  6783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Gor- 
don C.  Knight;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  6784.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lucrezla 
Adragna  and  her  children,  Oloacchlno  Adrag- 
na  and  Luciano  Adragna;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6785.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Edgardo  S.  Alday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5786.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Iglnlo 
Cammarota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Carollo  and  his  wife,  Antonlna  CaroIIo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5788.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Oambino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5789.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Florence 
Amanda  Green;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6790.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Luchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  6791.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Judith 
Novella  Matthew;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HELST06KI: 

H.R.  5792.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Santo  and 
Seraflna  Accurso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Olc- 
cone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leandro 
Napoleone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lydla  and 
Salvatore  Santarella;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 

HJl.  6796.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Amy 
M.  Allen  Haqq;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6797.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bran* 
Mollnarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  6798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oiuseppa 
Cordaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN:  _ 

H.R.  5799.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the'eeSte 
of  Katharine  A.  Seaward;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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CONSCRIPTION  IN  EARLY 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  supporters  of  conscription  often 
justify  their  opposition  to  the  all-volun- 
teer force  on  the  grounds  that  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  Is  one  of  a  universal  obli- 
gation for  military  service.  This  belief  Is 
not  supported  by  the  facts,  which  show 
that  conscription  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  in  our  Nation's  history — 
and  when  the  draft  has  been  used,  it  hsw 
been  selective  and  discriminatory  rather 
than  universal. 

An  excellent  treatment  of  conscription 
in  America  was  prepared  for  the  Oates 
Commission  by  Jack  Rafuse,  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Naval  Analysis.  Writing  of  the 
militia  tradition,  Mr.  Rafuse  notes  that — 

In  its  origins  militia  service  meant  home 
defense  in  its  most  narrow  sense.  A  militia- 
man fought  in  his  town,  or  later,  his  state. 
He  did  not  fight  elsewhere.  MlUtla  conscrip- 
tion was  never  meant  to  provide  soldiers  for 
distant  wars  .  .  .  the  colonial  draft  was  local 
In  function  and  execution.  It  was  highly  se- 
lective. Infrequently  used,  and  administered 
by  the  smallest  units  of  local  government. 

According  to  Mr.  Rafuse: 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  too 
few  were  willing  to  volunteer  for  long  periods 
of  time  or  at  great  distances,  the  states  re- 
luctantly resorted  to  conscripting  mlUtlamen 
to  serve  with  the  Continentals  .  .  .  However, 
payment  of  a  fee,  procurement  of  a  substi- 
tute or  marriage  exempted  a  militiaman.  In 
other  words,  many  civilians  were  entirely  ex- 
empt from  the  militia  draft. 

In  part  1  of  thl^  paper,  the  colonial 
tradition,  the  experience  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  the  militia  structure 
of  the  early  Republic  are  examined.  I 
commend  this  item  to  your  attention: 

U.S.  Experience  With  Volunteeb  and 
Conscbipt  Forces — Part  I 

(By  John  Rafuse,  Center  for  Naval  Analyses) 

the  tradition  or  conscbiption 

The  polemics  of  conscription  in  America 
abound  with  references  to  history  and  tra- 
dition, but  present  little  data  or  analysis. 
This  paper  examines  American  history  with 
8i)eclal  regard  for  military  manpower  re- 
cruitment practices.  One  purpose  of  the 
study  is  to  provide  a  historical  siirvey  of 
conscription  In  America  and  to  convey  some 
of  the  contextual  fiavor  of  the  past  debates. 
The  second  and  principal  purpose  Is  to 
contrast  the  debates  with  factual  data  to 
permit  Judgment  on  the  credibility  of  the 
debates  and  on  the  extent  to  which  conscrip- 
tion is  or  is  not  In  the  American  tradition. 

The  United  States  has  used  conscription 
to  provide  military  manpower  only  In  war- 
time or  as  an  emergency  expedient.  Con- 
scription was  used  during  the  Civil  War. 
World  War  I,  and  World  War  II.  Controversy 
and  demonstration  erupted  each  time.  Since 
World  War  H  there  has  been  only  one  brief 
hiatus  m  the  draft.  The  present  draft  has 
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been  In  existence  almost  without  Inter- 
ruption for  thirty  years.  More  than  half  of 
the  U.S.  i>opulatlon  Is  under  thirty  so  It  has 
never  known  a  time  when  there  was  no  draft. 
Thus,  the  draft  is  now  considered  the  nat- 
ural state  of  affairs,  though  In  1940  such  a 
situation  would  have  been  Inconceivable  to 
most  people. 

Prior  to  1945,  the  only  peace-time  draft  in 
this  country  was  In  1940,  when  the  world 
was  not  at  peace,  and  when  the  United 
States  had  chosen  sides.  Europe  went  to  war 
in  1939,  but  In  1940  conscription  was  one  of 
the  great  political  issues  because  the  United 
States  was  not  at  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  argued  that  the  International  situa- 
tion would  not  allow  us  to  continue  i>eace- 
tlme  armed  forces  while  other  nations  were 
mobilizing  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  World 
War  n  draft  was  truly  universal,  a  lottery 
which  detJsrmlned  not  who  would  serve,  but 
rather  In  what  order  men  would  serve.  More 
than  half  of  the  male  population  of  the 
United  States  between  the  ages  of  18  and  46 
served  in  the  armed  forces  during  that  war. 

Today's  draft  dates  from  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1961, 
set  up  at  a  time  when  the  manpower  needs 
and  economic  requirements  of  the  nation 
were  much  different  from  those  of  the  1960's 
or  1970's.  Table  1  shows  the  demands  made 
on  the  manpower  pool  over  a  16-year  i>erlod. 

TABLE  l.-MIUTARY  SERVICE  OF  26-YEAR-OLD  MEN" 


Yur 


Total       Psrcsnt  with 
26-yMr-old  military 

man  strvica 


1958 1,100,000 

1962 1,110,000 

1964 1,190,000 

1966 1,250,000 

Projectad  1974 1.870,000  { 


70 
58 

52 

46 

'42 

•34 


>  Refarance  Materials  from  the  Department  of  Defense  Study 
of  the  Draft,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power), July  1966,  p.  4a. 

13.000.000  military  strength. 

•  2,700,000  miliUry  strength. 

The  increase  In  numbers  of  men  18  to  26 
years  of  age  means  that  an  ever-dlmlnlshing 
percentage  serve.  Despite  this  the  draft  con- 
tinues, justified  by  "tradition."  Since  na- 
tional conscription  has  existed  for  only  83 
of  the  approximately  200  years  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  It  Is  difficult 
to  consider  the  draft  an  American  tradition. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  feel  that 
the  real  tradition  is  not  that  of  national 
conscription,  but  rather  of  a  aeries  of  laws 
committing  every  citizen  to  obligatory  armed 
service.  That  tradition,  they  feel,  is  longer 
and  more  pervasive.  If  that  is  so,  there  is  an 
ImjKwtant  caveat:  In  Its  orl^tos,  mlUtla 
service  meant  home  defense  In  the  most 
narrow  sense  A  militiaman  fought  In  his 
town,  or  later,  his  state.  He  did  not  fight 
elsewhere.  Mllltla  conscription  was  never 
meant  to  provide  soldiers  for  distant  wars. 

Probably  the  most  complete  tabulation  of 
colonial  American  mllltla  laws  Shows  777 
provisions  (laws  or  parts  of  laws)  relating  to 
mllltla  service.'  The  total  number  of  laws 
tabulated  in  the  volume  is  608,*  of  which  200 
laws,  and  369  provisions  concern  some  aspect 
of  compulsory  service  Of  the  369  provisions 
one-third  (122)  were  delegations  of  author- 
ity. The  remaining  provisions  (347)  are  the 
only  ones  which  contain  elements  of  compul- 
sion, and  not  all  of  those  compel  citizens  to 
serve.  Further,  all  those  laws  which  are  cc»n- 
pulslve  also  contain  exemptions  or  exclu- 
sions.' In  addition,  several  laws  without  pro- 
visions of  compulsion  Increased  the  number 
of  exemptions  or  exclusions  from  service.  In 


aU  there  were  aoo  laws  with  elements  of 
compulsion,  but  218  exempting  classes 
such  as:  legislators,  church  officials,  college 
faculty  and  administrators,  Quakers,  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
mariners;  lunatics,  slaves  and  Papists. 

The  quantity  of  legislation  reveals  little, 
since  every  settlement  was  a  separate  colony 
with  separate  laws,  and  since  no  law  is  re- 
enacted  if  it  is  effective  as  it  stands.  Colonial 
laws,  once  enacted,  were  seldom  repealed 
though  they  were  frequently  reeanacted  with 
modlfloatlona.<  The  quantity  of  colonial  en- 
actments demonstrates  that  earlier  laws  were 
Ignored  or  abused.  Enactment  and  repeated 
reenactment  of  laws,  with  exemptions  for 
some,  and  ever-stiffer  penalties  for  others, 
demonstrate  tliat  neither  the  letter  nor  the 
spirit  of  the  compulsive  legislation  was  ob- 
served. Lacking  and  not  needing  unanimous 
participation,  the  ruling  body  in  each  colony 
tried  to  force  some  people  to  serve  while 
others  were  exempted.  The  settlements  grew 
and  combined  to  form  the  familiar  thirteen 
colonies.  At  the  same  time,  the  frontier  dan- 
gers became  more  distant,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  militias  and  the  laws  of  the  in- 
dividual settlement  lessened.  Muster  days  be- 
came less  frequent  and  turned  into  local 
festivals.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
British-French  wars  for  empire.  North 
American  colonists  beside  sometimes  fought 
British  regulars.  However,  the  colonial  mili- 
tias proved  largely  unfit  for  distant  cam- 
paigns. There  were  exceptions,  but  they  were 
few.  The  militias  were  called  upmn  to  provide 
men  not  becatise  of  their  battle-effectiveness, 
but  because  they  were  the  only  semi-orga- 
nized and  orderly  source  of  wartime  man- 
power. One  historian  has  said: 

The  mllltla  proved  less  useful  when  they 
were  not  fighting  directly  and  obviously  In 
defense  of  their  own  homes.  The  New  Eng- 
land expeditions  that  took  Port  Royal  In 
Acadia  In  1690  and  1710 — facing  weak  ap- 
position — and  the  famous  expedition  that 
seized  the  fortress  of  Louisbourg  In  1746— 
despite  much  stronger  opposition — were  ex- 
ceptions. In  general  the  colonial  militias  were 
not  a  reliable  instrument  of  offensive  war 
distant  from  their  own  firesides. 

The  reasons  are  evident.  Few  men  came  to 
America  to  be  soldiers.  More  likely,  they 
came  In  part  to  escape  soldiering.  They 
would  fight  when  they  had  to,  to  preserve 
the  homes  and  farms  and  way  of  life  they 
had  crossed  the  ocean  to  find.  But  they  did 
not  wish  to  abandon  homes  and  farms  for 
months  or  a  season,  to  go  off  soldiering  in 
pursuit  of  objects  only  remotely  connected 
with  their  own  aspirations  or  security, 
lifllltla  training  did  not  prepare  them  for  ex- 
tended campaigns,  nor  did  mllltla  organiza- 
tion befit  the  maintenance  of  long  expedi- 
tions. A  long  campaign  to  distant  fields  that 
also  involved  meeting  Indian  tactics  of 
stealth  and  ambuscade  was  a  campaign  for 
which  colonial  mllltla,  except  units  recruited 
from  frontiersmen,  were  esp>eclaUy  unsulted. 
When  the  French  and  Indian  War  demanded 
such  campaigns,  the  mllltla  system  did  not 
suffice.  Therefore  regiments  of  the  British 
regular  army  appeared  in  America,  to  fight 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  and  to 
add  their  contribution  to  the  influences  that 
were  to  shape  the  United  States  Army.' 

Thus,  the  mllltla  draft  cannot  be  used  as 
a  parallel  for  the  present  draft.  The  purpoeee 
of  the  mllltla  were  completely  different  from 
the  missions  of  today's  army,  and  so  dis- 
cipline, term  of  service,  code  of  behavior, 
means  of  advancement  In  rank,  effectiveness 
of  the  force,  and  role  of  the  organization  in 
the  community  were  all  different.  The  colo- 
nial "draff  was  local  in  function  and  In 
execution.    It    was   highly   selective,   Infv^ 
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quently  used  and  wu  administered  by  the 
smallest  vmlts  of  local  government.  To  speak 
of  mllltla  conscription  as  a  precedent  or  as 
a  part  of  a  continuing  American  tradition  Is 
to  misunderstand  the  similarities  which  exist 
and  Ignore  the  differences. 

THX  AicxRicAK  iKvoLtrnoir 
In  the  decade  before  1776  there  was  a  trend 
toward  some  degree  of  colonial  unity,  but  It 
should  not  be  overstated.  Prior  to  the  revolu- 
tion, colonlsi  mlllUa  units  had  cooperated 
with  each  other  and  with  British  troops  from 
time  to  time,  but  that  was  the  extent  of 
colonial  mlUtary  experience.  Much  of  the 
manpower  procurement  difficulty  Oeneral 
Washington  encoimtered  In  the  American 
Revolution  was  due  to  the  mllltla  tradition, 
to  the  lack  of  Congressional  power  to  follow 
another  course,  and  to  the  Individual's  lack 
of  national  consciousness.  Men  considered 
themselves  citizens  of  a  state,  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  were 
united  In  approximately  the  same  way  the 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  are  today.  The  term  state  meant  na- 
tion not  merely  division  of  a  nation  as  It  has 
come  to  mean.  The  United  States  was  an 
alliance  In  a  common  war,  not  a  nation. 

When  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
aasiuned  control  of  the  war  effort  In  June 
1775,  It  appointed  Washington  Commander- 
in-Chief.  However,  that  Congress  had  very 
little  centralized  authority  or  power.  The 
power  had  been  retained  by  the  individual 
colonies  and  colonists  felt  they  were  fight- 
ing against  centralization.  Congreea  could 
only  recommend  and  hope  for  cooperation. 
The  recruiting  and  supply  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  Continental  Army  are 
better  understood  in  this  context.  Washing- 
ton was  forced  to  rely  on  separate  colonial 
militias.  These  drew  on  a  small,  scattered 
manpower  pool.  The  male  population  of  the 
colonies  was  approximately  1.8  million,  of 
which  perhaps  250,000  were  slaves  and  at 
lea«t  360,000  more  were  Tories  who  oppoeed 
the  revolution  In  varying  degrees,  and  others 
were  simply  indifferent  or  were  conaclentioxis 
objectors.  According  to  John  Adams'  esti- 
mate only  about  one-third  of  the  colonists 
favored  the  revolution.  We  refer  to  them  as 
patriots  today,  but  the  choice  of  allegiance 
was  obviously  a  hard  one,  and  the  difficulty 
did  not  end  once  the  choice  was  made.  Con- 
trary to  current  popular  belief,  volunteers 
did  not  swarm  to  the  Bevolutlonary  cause 
or  drive  out  tyranny  in  an  explosion  of 
patriotic  fervor. 

In  fact,  Washington  requested  mllltla 
drafts  and  relied  frequently  on  mllltla  Of 
the  396,000  enlistments  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  164,000  were  short-term  mllltla  en- 
listments. They  varied  from  a  few  hours  to 
six  months,  with  the  majority  for  three 
months  or  less.  The  remaining  mllltla  en- 
Ustmente  included  aU  reenUstments.  Most 
Continental  Army  enlistment  terms  were  for 
one  or  two  years,  though  fighting  from  1776 
through  1781.  Many  men  reenllsted  one  or 
more  times,  so  that  the  total  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  actually  served  in  the  Con- 
tlnenUl  Army  might  be  as  low  as  60,000  to 
100,000  men.  The  Army  was  never  larger  than 
47,000  at  any  one  time,  and  was  much  small- 
er during  most  of  the  war. 

Washington's  60,000  volunteers  would  be 
roughly  equivalent  to  3,600,000  today  and 
100,000  would  be  equivalent  to  7,000,000 
based  simply  on  the  fact  that  today's  VS 
population  Is  70  times  what  it  was  in  1776. 
roT  later  wars,  this  type  of  comparison  can 
be  more  accurate.  Such  a  computation  as- 
sumes that  all  other  things  are  equal; 
soldier's  pay,  popular  view  of  the  cause,  and 
paychlc  compensation,  etc..  are  aU  held  con- 
stant. 

The  pay  of  a  Continental  soldier  wm  not 
suiBeient  to  support  a  family.  Por  example 
tn  1780  Continental  aoldiera  were  paid  M.m 
per  month  in  paper:  enough  to  buy  a  pound 
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of  mutton,  a  half-poimd  of  coffee,  19  eggs  or 
two  loaves  of  bread.*  Congress  never  changed 
the  pay  of  troops  during  the  Revolution,  but 
it  did  vary  enllBtment  bounties  with  time 
and  need.  The  inducements  to  recruits  were 
not  as  attractive  as  the  options  open  to  civil- 
ians, but  the  variations  in  bounty  meant  that 
efforts  were  made  to  lessen  the  economic  pen- 
alty against  service.  Nonetheless.  "The  offi- 
cers recruiting  for  Continental  soldiers  had 
much  less  to  offer  than  the  Mllltla  recruiters, 
with  their  short-term  enlistment  and  high 
bounties,  or  the  privateersmen,  with  their 
glamorized  booty  Inducements."  '  John  Paul 
Jones  complained  about  the  situation  as 
vociferously  and  frequently*  as  did  George 
Washington.  Congress  officially  disapproved 
of  bounties  on  December  6,  1775  when  Amer- 
ican troops  were  paid  more  than  European 
regulars.  But,  by  June,  1776  (when  some  col- 
onies offered  bounties  of  »160  specie)  Con- 
gress authorized  a  Continental  bounty  of 
$10  scrip.  Subsequently  the  Congress  provid- 
ed for  bounties  of  $20.  then  $80,  $100,  and 
$200,  in  addition  to  land  grants,  clothing  and 
pensions. 

Congress  periodically  recommended  short- 
term  militia  quotas  to  each  state.  When  too 
few  were  willing  to  volunteer  for  long  periods 
of  time  or  at  great  distances,  the  states  re- 
luctantly resorted  to  conscripting  militiamen 
to  serve  with  the  Continentals.  This  was  the 
mllltla  draft.  However,  payment  of  a  fee.  pro- 
curements of  a  substitute,  or  marriage  ex- 
empted a  militiaman.  In  other  words,  many 
civilians  were  entirely  exempt  from  mllltla 
obligations  and  many  militiamen  were  ex- 
empted from  the  miUtia  draft:  a  second  set 
of  exemptions  saved  them  from  "federal" 
service. 

MIUTABT    UOIBLATION    ATVXR    THX    KKVOLTTTION 

After  the  Revolution,  American  policy  was 
to  maintain  the  smallest  national  military 
establishment  possible.  By  1784  Congress  had 
reduced  the  Army  to  80  men  and  placed  full 
reliance  upon  the  militias.  Under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  the  lack  of  central  au- 
thority perpetuated  the  separate  states, 
rather  than  the  United  States. 

The  new  Constitution  gave  Congress  the 
central  authority  and  the  power  and  right  to 
raise  and  support  armies  and  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy.  Congress  was  separately 
authorized  to  organize,  arm.  and  discipline 
the  mllltla,  and  call  it  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, repel  Invasions,  and  enforce  the  law. 
Officers  and  mllltla  training,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  to  be  provided  by  the  individual 
states  "according  to  the  dlscipUne  imposed 
by  Congress." 

The  Constitution  replaced  the  previous 
confederations  with  a  central  government. 
However,  the  double  military  system  adopted 
because  of  tradition  and  lack  of  centraliza- 
tion diulng  the  Revolutionary  War  was  per- 
petuated under  the  Constitution.  The  cen- 
tral government  held  the  authority  to  main- 
tain professional  forces,  but  the  8e];>arate 
states  retained  compensatory  power  in  the 
militias.  The  power  was  checked  and  bal- 
anced between  the  federal  govenunnet  and 
the  states,  and  so  the  competition  between 
the  two  continued. 

An  Act  of  April  30,  1790.*  recognized  the 
established  federai  military  service,  as  op- 
posed to  the  state  militias.  The  militia  was 
defined  to  include  every  able-bodied  man, 
and  the  President  was  authorized  to  call  the 
mllltla  Into  service.  The  law  and  the  practice 
were  two  different  things,  however. 
The  Knox   Plan—Vnir>ersal   Iftlitia   Service 

At  the  same  time,  to  strengthen  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  Washington's 
8»cretary  of  War,  Henry  Knox,  submitted  to 
Congress  a  plan  for  universal  militia  train- 
ing, with  only  ".  .  .  such  exceptions  as  the 
legislatures  of  the  respective  states  may 
think  proper  to  make,  and  all  actual  marl- 
n«re  ..."»>  All  18-  and  19-year-olds  would 
train  for  one  montli,  and  ao-year-olda  for 
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10  days,  each  year.  This  "Advanced  Corps" 
would  constitute  the  firet  Une  of  defense  in 
war  and  would  be  unpaid.  At  21.  each  soldier 
would  be  given  a  cerUflcate  of  attainment 
of  full  dtizensiilp.  Because  citizenship  and 
service  were  linked,  and  service  was  to  have 
been  universal,  the  Knox  Plan  did  relate  the 
"right"  and  "duty"  to  bear  arms. 

Under  the  Knox  plan,  the  militias  would 
have  been  divided  into  sections,  which  would 
respond  to  requisitions  for  men  to  form  an 
army  for  state  or  federal  purpoees.  In  a  re- 
bellion or  war,  Advanced  Corpemen  who  had 
been  requisitioned  could  be  moved  anywhere 
within  the  United  States  whUe  the  MhIt, 
Corps  (aU  men  between  21  and  46)  wotUd 
be  called  up.  The  Reserve  Corps  (men  46 
to  80)  woiUd  be  called  only  when  the  Ad- 
vanced and  Main  Corps  had  been  exhausted. 
Knox  would  have  broadened  the  role  of  the 
mlUtia  but  kept  It  at  home.  Though  Pres- 
ident Waahington  actively  endorsed  it,  the 
plan  never  became  law.  The  only  American 
armed  service  proposal  which  combined  \ml- 
versality  with  the  right  and  duty  concept 
remains  merely  a  discarded  idea. 

In  1792,  the  Uniform  Militia  Act  was 
passed.  It  stated  that  "each  and  every  free 
able-bodied,  white,  male  citizen"  should  be 
enroUed  in  the  militia.  Intended  to  establish 
uniformity  and  universality  among  all  the 
state  miUtias.  the  law  divided  responsibiUty 
several  ways  Pree.  white  men,  18-to-45  years 
old.  were  to  furnish  their  own  kit  and  enroll 
In  the  local  mlliUa  unit.  States  were  to  ap- 
point the  offlcere  and  to  reach  the  agree- 
ments necessary  to  achieve  true  uniformity 
Congress  held  no  compulsory  power  of  en- 
forcement. This  act  remained  on  the  books 
until  1903.  Even  today  the  law  states  that 
all  male  citizens  between  18  and  46  are  a 
part  of  the  mUitia.  The  words  mean  no  more 
nor  less  now  than  they  did  In  1792.  though 
some  people  find  In  them  proof  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  obligatory  service. 

Through  the  1790'8  and  early  1800's  the 
American  military  establishment  fluctuated 
in  size  with  the  pressure  of  the  foreign  af- 
faire, but  the  basic  theory  remained  the 
same— maintain  only  the  smaUest  possible 
federal  standing  force,  to  be  reinforced  by 
mllltla  units  In  crisis. 
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SUSPENSION  OF  DAVIS-BACON  ACTT, 
AND  SOME  INTERESTINO  PACTS 
ON  CONSTRUCTION  WAGE  RATES 
PROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  CARPEN- 
TERS DISTRICT  COUNCIL 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  laasoTiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  later  thlB  week  is  to  take  up  the 
bill,  H.R.  4246,  to  extend  standby  powers 
of  the  President  to  stabilize  wages  and 
prices,  and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
F^eral  Reserve  Board  and  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  establish  flexible  In- 
terest rates  on  time  deposits. 

This  bill  was  reported  last  Friday  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
after  a  rollcall  vote  of  30  to  3.  What  was 
an  extremely  controversial  measure  when 
recommended  by  our  committee  last  year, 
and  was  bitterly  debated  last  July  31  on 
the  House  floor,  now  appears  to  be  largely 
noncontroversial.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uary  John  B.  Connally  testlfled  before  us 
on  February  23  that  the  administration 
is  now  willing  to  "accept"  section  2  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  standby  price  smd  wage 
control  authority,  even  though  the  Presi- 
dent had  denounced  us  for  giving  him 
this  power  last  year.  But  Secretary  Con- 
nally added  that  the  President  has  no  in- 
tentions under  present  circumstances  of 
establishing  "general  wage-price  con- 
trols without  a  speciflc  mandate  from 
the  Congress." 

However,  in  answer  to  questions,  the 
Secretary  said  that  while  ttiere  were  no 
present  plans  for  a  general  price  and 
wage  freeze  without  further  mandate 
from  Congress,  he  did  not  "rule  out — I 
don't  rule  that  out  at  all"  that  it  might 
be  used  in  a  speciflc  situation  such  as  in 
the  construction  industry.  This  was  in 
response  to  questions  dealing  with  then- 
current  newspaper  articles  that  a  wage- 
price  freeze  In  the  construction  industry 
was  imminent. 

To  our  surprise,  the  President  that 
afternoon  annoimced  not  that  he  was 
invoking  price  and  wage  controls  in  the 
construction  industry,  but  instead  was 
suspending  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  which 
provides  for  the  payment  of  prevailing 
wages  on  government  construction  proj- 
ects. 

QUXSnONABLI    EVnCnVKNTSB    OF    BTTSPSNSIOII 
or  DAVIB-BACON 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  action 
on  Davis-Bacon  on  February  23,  our 
subsequent  hearings  on  the  price-wage 
control  legislation  that  week  included 
numerous  references  to  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  action,  and  the  questionable  effec- 
tiveness of  such  a  step  in  combating  in- 
flation. 

In  fact,  Mr.  William  E.  Dunn,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America,  the  major  trade 
association  in  the  heavy  construction  in- 
dustry, said  the  President's  action  in  sus- 
pending Davis-Bacon  "may  have  some 
benefit  in  years  to  come  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  stop  the  terrible  inflation  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted."  Mr.  Dunn 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  Davis-Bacon 
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should  have  been  repealed  or  suspended 
"years  ago",  terming  it  a  depression-era 
statute.  A  question  of  mine  then  led  to 
the  following  colloquy: 

Mn.  SxTLxivAM.  If  the  suspension  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  will  have  no  real  effect  on 
construction  in  the  major  industrial  centers, 
where  will  it  have  any  consequence — only 
in  the  areaa  where  wage  rates  to*  already 
much  lower  than  the  national  average? 

Mr.  DuMX.  I  think  it  will  have  effect  in 
those  areas  that  border  on  the  industrial 
areae.  We  have  kind  of  analyzed  it  this  way, 
Mn.  Sullivan. 

In  the  metropoUtan  areas  like  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Prancisco,  Boston,  the  union 
agreement  will  take  care  of  the  rate  that  will 
be  paid  regardless  of  what  the  Oovenunent 
says. 

In  the  South  where  it  is  largrty  open  shop 
and  in  the  South  and  Southwest  very  much 
it  will  be  the  prevailing  rate  regardless  of  the 
Davis-Bacon.  But  in  the  Inbetween  you  will 
find  the  Mason-Dlxon  line  area.  I  think  in  the 
areas  away  from  the  metropoUtan  area,  and 
the  gray  area,  you  wiU  find  it  wiU  have  some 
difference. 

There  will  be  difference  in  competition  and 
there  might  be  some  strong  reaction  to  it. 
That  ts  where  it  will  have  some  effect. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  It  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  Increases  for  1971  anywhere, 
anyplace,  and  we  expect  $1  billion  inflation 
increase;  11  billion  in  our  Industry  will  go  up 
in  inflation  or  down  in  inflation.  It  will  be 
wasted  unless  the  controls  are  put  on  this 
year  and  Davis-Bacon  will  take  hold  a  or  8 
years  from  now. 

DKCL&aATioN  or  A  KA1IOMAI,  KicixaxircT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and 
would  make  no  attempt  to  judge  whether 
the  President  had  the  power  he  claimed 
on  February  23  to  suspend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  The  act  provides  that  it  can 
be  suspended  by  the  President  "in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency."  A  foot- 
note in  the  United  States  Code  Annotated 
indicates  that  this  act  could  have  been 
suspended  between  the  time  of  President 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt's  proclamations  of 
national  emergencies  on  September  8, 
1939,  and  May  27.  1941,  prior  to  our  en- 
trance into  World  War  n,  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  joint  resolution  on  July  25, 
1947,  terminating  any  state  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  However,  despite  our 
involvement  in  the  greatest  war  in  his- 
tory, Davis-Bacon  was  not  suspended 
during  that  time. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  only  time  it  was  suspended,  prior  to 
February  23  of  this  year,  was  during  a 
period  of  about  24  days  in  1934  when 
President  Roosevelt  suspended  it  in  order 
to  clarify  contradictory  provision  of  this 
act  and  of  the  National  Recovery  Act. 

What  puzzles  me  is  that  In  announcing 
his  suspension  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
President  Nixon  referred  to  "emergency 
conditions  In  the  construction  industry," 
although  in  his  proclamation  he  foimd 
that  "a  national  emergency  exists  within 
the  meaning  of  section  6  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  of  March  3, 1931." 

I  think  many  people  will  question 
whether  "emergency  conditions  in  the 
c<Mi8truction  Industry"  ^^lich  are  not 
serious  enough  to  warrant  the  Imposition 
of  a  price-wage  freeze  under  the  standby 
authority  we  gave  the  President  last  year 
to  flght  inflation  can  nevertheless  con- 
stitute a  "national  emergency"  for  the 
purpose  of  suspending  a  law  providing 
for  fair  wages  on  Government  construe- 
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tion  work.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  I  said, 
as  a  nonlawyer  I  would  certainly  not 
consider  mys^  quallfled  to  make  that 
judgment.  But  the  circumstances  do  puz- 
zle me. 

LRTSK  TO  PKCsmxNT  KixoN  rmoM  bt.  ixnm 

CABPBKTBaa  DISTUCr  COUMCn. 

I  was  prompted  to  look  Into  this  ba(±- 
ground,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  receipt  today  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Ollie  W.  Langhorrt, 
executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Car- 
penters' District  Council  of  St.  Louis  en- 
closing a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written 
on  behalf  of  the  Council  to  President 
Nixon. 

Mr.  Langhorst  told  me  his  union  mem- 
bers feel  that  if  the  President  does  not 
choose  to  use  the  power  given  him  by 
Congress  to  invoke  wage,  price  and  proflt 
controls  in  emergency  situations,  but 
chooses  instead  only  to  suspend  protec- 
tions on  consixuction  workers'  wage  rates 
on  government  contracts,  then  perhaps 
Congress  should  not  extend  the  price- 
wage  control  authority.  I  disagree  with 
that  position— I  tWnk  the  standby  con- 
trols should  be  continued.  However,  many 
of  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Langhorst  in 
his  letter  to  the  Presldoit  are  extremely 
thought-provoking  and  worth  reading 
by  every  Member  of  Congress  for  the  In- 
formation his  letter  imparts.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  i  Include 
it  as  part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
Cabpxwtkm'  DxaiaicT  CouKcn,  or  St.  Louib 

UkITED    BROTHXKROOD    of    CAIPKirTSBS    AMD 
JOINXas  OF  AlCXXICA 

(AflUlated  With  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor) 

St.  Lotjib,  Mo.,  March  3. 1971. 
President  Ricrako  M.  Nixoir, 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAK  Ms.  Prksidxnt:  As  a  result  of  your 
proclamaUon  suspending  the  Davis-Bacon 
Prevailing  Wage  Provision  on  aU  Federally 
flnanoed  construction  projects.  I.  as  the 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Carpentere'  District 
OouncU  of  Greater  St.  Louis,  have  been  In- 
structed  by  otir  membership  to  voice  our 
objections  to  your  action. 

Recently,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
been  putting  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on 
Btaidlng  Trades  Unions  becauw  of  alleged 
discrimination  (employment  of  suflldeiit 
niunbera  of  Minority  Oroup  workers).  Tet. 
your  action  against  the  construction  unions 

is    precisely    the    same    thing    in    reverse 

discrimination  against  the  construcUon  un- 
ions  (a  minority  group). 

If  you  are  serious  about  controlling  Infla- 
tion, why  didn't  you  use  the  power  granted 
to  you  by  Congress  to  control  prices  as  well 
as  wages  in  an  emergency  situation,  which 
you  have  said  this  is?  This  would  have  at 
least  affected  everyone  equally. 

We  object  to  the  fact  that  your  action 
does  not  prevent  oontractore  from  bidding  on 
Federally  financed  projects  at  the  rate  of 
four,  five,  six  or  seven  dollare  per  hour  for 
oonstructlon  labor,  and  then,  should  they 
get  the  job,  tura  around  and  actually  pay 
non-imlon  "scata"  the  minimum  wage  of 
•1.66  per  hour  thus  allowing  the  contractor 
to  pocket  a  haxkdsome  proflt. 

Your  order  will  only  enhance  the  position 
of  non-union  oontrectore  and  other  "fly-by- 
nlght"  unions  who  are  worlOng  hard  to  de- 
stroy the  decent  wages  and  conditions  that 
it  has  taken  oiu-  unions  many  years  to 
build  up.  Allowing  this  to  happen  would  be 
like  operating  the  Government  In  1971  with 
a  1776  Congress. 

You  are  continually  referring  to  construc- 
tion lalxsr  rates  as  being  Inflationary,  but. 
at  the  same  time.  Department  of  Labor  flg- 
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uree  Indicate  differently.  The  average  con- 
■tructlon  worker  puts  In  only  1200  hours 
per  year  versus  2080  hours  per  year  for  the 
average  factory  worker.  Any  advantage  In 
hourly  wages  by  building  tradesmen  Is  more 
than  offset  by  fewer  hours  work  per  year. 

Although  you  have  placed  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  Idea  that  wage  Increases  In  the  con- 
atructlon  Industry  are  adding  considerable 
fuel  to  the  fires  of  Inflation,  the  following 
table  shows  construction  workers  are  actu- 
ally lagging  in  take-home  pay  compared  to 
auto,  oil  and  chemical  workers. 


Industry 


1964  1970 

annual       annual 

•arnings     earning* 


Percent 

increase 

hourly 

earnings 


Construction  workers 16.579  ».822  49.3 

Motor  vehicles 7.J14  10,393  33.0 

Petroleum  refining 8,447  11,175  32.3 

Chemicri  workers 7,717  10.279  33.2 


It  must  also  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion that  construction  workers  face  extreme 
hazards  every  day  that  Industrial  and  white 
collar  workers  do  not  have  to  contend  with. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  extra  compensa- 
tion for  these  hazards. 

Comparing  construction  wages  with  an- 
other group  closely  associated  with  the  Pres- 
idency, namely  government  employees.  I3e- 
partment  of  Labor  figures  show  that  federal 
employees  have  fared  better  than  construc- 
tion workers  between  1964  and  1970. 

In  1964  a  construction  worker  employed 
on  general  building  construction  earned  an 
average  of  $6,679.  A  government  employee 
with  comparable  earnings  was  a  grade  8  who 
earned  $6,390.  By  1970  the  construction 
worker  was  averaging  $9,822  while  the  grade 
8  government  employee  had  Jumped  to 
$10,152.  Putting  It  another  way,  the  con- 
struction worker  in  1964  earned  $189  more 
than  the  Grade  8  government  employee.  In 
1970  the  construction  worker's  annual  earn- 
ings were  $330  lesa  than  that  of  the  govern- 
ment employee. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reiterated  what  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  have  stated  repeatedly  In  recent 
years,  namely  that  wages  are  not  the  primary 
cavise  of  higher  construction  coets.  You  can- 
not overlook  the  high  cost  of  materials.  In- 
terest rates,  land  values,  contractors  and  real 
estate  profits.  The  percentage  of  Increase 
for  these  costs  is  higher  than  those  for  labor. 
This  further  substantiates  the  fact  that  your 
action  Is  discriminatory. 

Unfortunately  It  appears  that  the  con- 
struction Industry  one  again  may  become  a 
convenient  "whipping  boy".  We  get  the  feel- 
ing that  political  considerations  outweigh 
economic  ones  In  this  Administration's 
thinking. 

Tou  have  often  made  the  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  we  agree,  that  labor  unions  are 
among  the  strongest  organizations  In  this 
country.  We  take  that  as  a  compliment,  be- 
cause the  labor  movement  truly  represents 
the  pe<q>le — all  the  people,  not  just  union 
members — of  this  great  nation.  As  Mr.  Oeorge 
Meany  once  said,  Organized  Labor  Is  the 
"people's  lobby."  Your  act,  Mr.  President,  wUl 
only  work  to  weaken  a  link  In  our  society 
that  has  worked  hard  to  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  We  have  watched  as  police 
and  law  enforcement  agencies  In  our  cities 
have  been  weakened  by  government  actions 
and  Supreme  Court  decisions.  This  union- 
busting  tactic  is  punching  yet  another  hole 
In  the  fabric  of  our  society.  Such  holes  make 
it  easy  for  extremist  groups — Including  Com- 
unlsts — to  rush  In  and  work  that  much 
harder  In  their  disgusting  efforts  to  destroy 
our  society.  We  cannot  In  all  good  conscience, 
stand  by  and  see  that  happen. 
Destroy  America's  onions  and  you  have 
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destroyed  the  only  major  viable  force  work- 
ing for  the  average  American. 

These  are  the  objections  voiced  by  our 
Ooimcll  Delegates  at  our  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1971.  As  requested  by  the  Council 
copies  of  his  letter  have  been  sent  to  Mis- 
souri Senators  and  Representatives  and  sig- 
nature sheets  of  the  Delegates  are  attached. 
These  delegates  represent  over  11.000  tinlon 
carpenters  In  the  Oreater  St.  Louis  area.  We 
trust  that  you  will  seriously  consider  these 
objections  and  rescind  your  proclamation 
order. 

Mr.  President,  you  came  too  late  with  too 
Uttlel 

Sincerely, 

OLLIK  W.  liANOHORST, 

Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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HE  SHOT  STRAIGHT 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Alan  C. 
Mcintosh,  contributing  editor  of  the 
Star-Herald,  Luveme,  Minn.,  has  written 
a  real  "corker"  of  an  editorial  about  our 
former  colleague.  Congressman  Ben 
Reifel.  I  know  many  will  find  It  of  great 
interest,  and  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks : 

He  Shot  Stbaight  and   CouRACEOtraLY 

The  average  newspaperman  doesn't  have 
many  heroes. 

Why? 

Because  he  has  seen  too  many  glamour 
personalities  concealing  feet  of  clay. 

We  have  a  hero  .  .  .  who  Is  an  Inspira- 
tion In  these  days  when  there  is  an  over 
supply  of  demagoguery  and  a  shortage  of  In- 
tergrlty. 

There  are  too  many  of  us  who  think  of 
ourselves  and  our  futtire  well  being  first  and 
our  country  last.  He  always  thinks  of  Amer- 
ica first. 

Our  nomination  for  one  of  the  great  men 
of  America  is  former  South  Dakota  Congress- 
man Ben  Reifel. 

He  talks  and  thinks  as  straight  as  a  Win- 
chester. 

The  "pop"  song  "you've  come  a  long  ways, 
baby"  applies  to  Reifel. 

While  others  sit  on  their  rockers  and  cried 
themselves  to  sleep  with  self  pity  and  burn- 
ing resentment  at  America  Reifel  had  gone 
from  a  South  Dakota  log  cabin  to  a  doctorate 
at  Harvard  and  a  seat  In  congress. 

He  remMnbers  his  Indian  grandmother  who 
never  gave  In  to  the  white  man's  ways.  She 
ate  all  her  meals  sitting  on  the  floor. 

There  was  no  farm  door  busing  to  school 
for  the  Indian  youth.  He  walked.  He  had  to 
leave  the  reservation  to  attend  high  school 
250  miles  away. 

He  never  felt  downtrodden  or  poor. 

Right  now  It  is  socially  and  Ideologically 
"In"  to  weep  and  wall  for  the  "poor  In- 
dian." 

Reifel  comes  In  conflict  with  some  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  red  militants. 

"The  Indians  had  this  whole  country  for 
25,000  to  30,000  years  and  yet  never  had 
more  than  one  million  persons,"  he  said, 
"and  If  that  is  ecology  and  if  that's  life,  nat- 
ural balance.  I  don't  want  It. 

"Very  few  of  our  people  are  really  exer- 
cising the  advantages  available  to  them  un- 
der the  establishment." 

Reifel  is  all  for  having  the  Indian  adopt 
the  white  American's  "time  work  savings 
syndrome"  and  future  orientation. 


Many  of  us  have  grown  up  believing  the 
myth  that  the  Sioux  were  the  mightiest,  the 
most  courageous,  the  most  advanced  of  all 
the  tribes.  Reifel  sets  the  record  straight  on 
that.  The  Sioux  were  woodsman  people  in 
Wisconsin.  Then  the  Chlppewas  got  guns  and 
power  while  the  Sioux  continued  as  bow  and 
arrow  people,  no  match  for  the  Chlppewas. 
They  conquered  the  horse  and  then  the  buf- 
falo, he  said,  then  transfwred  their  religion 
to  the  sun. 

Reifel  says  Indians  today  must  adapt 
themselves  as  the  tribes  of  old  did  .  .  .  and 
they  must  turn  their  backs  on  the  past  II 
they  are  to  succeed  and  survive. 

Unlike  BO  many  who  never  know  when  to 
quit  the  Indian  congressman,  who  had  left 
such  an  Indelible  mark  on  South  Dakota  for 
Integrity  and  courage,  called  It  "finis"  at  the 
age  of  64. 

He  will  be  long  remembered  .  .  .  another 
hero  who  shot  straight,  who  didn't  talk  with 
"forked  tongue"  and  whose  Integrity  was  18 
karat. 

His  success  in  life  .  .  .  starting  from  a 
barren,  wind  swept,  lonely  reservation  to  suc- 
cess should  be  an  Inspiration  for  any  young- 
ster and  a  rebuke  to  those  minority  cry  ba- 
bies who  moan  they  "never  had  a  chance." 

It  was  a  loss  to  South  Dakota  and  Amer- 
ica when  former  Congressman  Reifel  retired 
from  political  life. 


THE  MEDICAID  PROGRAM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  medic- 
aid program  continues  to  be  the  subject 
of  significant  controversy  in  many  States. 
The  program  in  California  has  been  em- 
broiled in  continuing  crisis.  I  would  like 
to  submit  to  my  colleagues  some  com- 
ments recently  made  on  this  subject  by 
Dr.  George  Degnan,  medical  director  of 
Contra  Costa  County  Medical  Services. 
His  suggestion  for  a  prepayment  plan  is 
worthy  of  note  because  of  his  long  ex- 
perience with  health-care  services.  I  find 
Dr.  Degnan's  comments  exceptionally  in- 
teresting in  the  light  of  the  prospective 
reimbursement  plan  for  medicare  and 
medicaid  now  before  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Degnan's  comments  follow: 

Medicaid  and  Medl-Cal  have  recently  and 
repeatedly  made  the  following  statements 
to  their  fiscal  crises: 

"We  must  find  ways  to  close  this  open 
ended  contract. 

"We  must  find  a  means  of  creating  Incen- 
tives for  economies. 

"We  must  find  alternatives  In  the  method 
of  delivering  health  services." 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  above 
challenge. 

I  am  prepared  to  negotiate  Immediately  a 
contract  on  a  capitation  (pre-payment) 
basis  with  the  State  and  Federal  Ck)vem- 
ment.  This  would  accc»npllsh  the  following: 

1.  Close  the  open  ended  exposure  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Government  under  the 
present  system,  because  obviously  their  com- 
mitment would  then  be  limited  under  such 
a  prepaid  arrangement. 

2.  Sponsor  built-in  economies  on  the  part 
of  the  vendor  as  he  will  be  only  receiving 
so  much  per  head  to  keep  people  well. 

8.  Promote  new  methods  in  getting  people 
well  and  keeping  them  well.  The  Fee-for- 
Servlce  System  neither  promotes  nor  allows 
for  prevention.  The  Fee-for-Servlce  System 
offers  no  award  for  health  maintenance. 
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4.  Initiate  comprehensive  care  philosophy, 
and  consider  the  patient  always  as  a  whole. 
Fee-for-Service  meets  the  needs  not  the  de- 
mands and  thus  only  considers  a  part  of  the 
patient. 

5.  Offer  a  challenge  to  the  medical  Industry 
to  come  up  with  new  methods  In  delivery. 
Our  success  on  a  capitation  contract  would 
pressure  the  medical  care  Indutry  to  negoti- 
ate beyond  just  the  amount  of  the  fee. 

6.  Avoid  a  large  expenditure  In  paper  work 
required  In  itemization  and  billing  in  the 
Fee-for-Servlce  System. 

According  to  Medl-Cal  records  our  County 
Medical  Services  give  a  more  comprehensive 
(liberal  use  and  choice  of  drugs,  appliance, 
etc.)  at  30%  less  cost  than  main  stream. 

In  other  words,  we  can  offer  for  lees  cost 
a  more  comprehensive  program  including  the 
promotion  of  health  than  presently  available 
elsewhere  In  the  present  system. 

This  Is  not  a  dream.  This  Is  what  ws  are 
doing. 


CINDY  GOATLEY  WINS  ARKANSAS 
VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  much  pride  that  I  place  in 
the  Record  today  a  speech  by  a  fine 
young  constituent  who  has  won  the  an- 
nual Voice  of  Democracy  contest  In 
Arkansas,  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary. 

Miss  Cindy  Goatley  of  Harrison,  will 
represent  my  State  in  the  national  com- 
petition In  Washington. 

I  commend  to  your  attention  her 
speech  on  the  contest  theme,  "Freedom — 
Our  Heritage." 

The  speech  follows: 

Fbeedom — Ona  Heritage 
(By  Cindy  Goatley) 

Leading  America  through  our  blackest 
pages  of  history  is,  freedom.  She  shines  as 
a  beacon  in  an  oppressed  land;  she  rises  tall 
above  the  highest  mountain;  she  encom- 
passes the  area  of  the  world;  and  she  leads 
our  country  with  the  bearing  of  greatness. 
Freedom  has  been  shouted  and  sought  In 
every  nook  of  the  earth.  Where  oppressed, 
she  seeks  to  rise  again,  and  where  accepted, 
rules  with  dignity.  We  Americans  are  blessed 
with  her  presence.  Our  ancestors  have  sought 
and  found  her,  died  painfully  for  her,  but 
been  rewarded,  and  walked  hand  In  hand 
with  her  through  the  ages.  But  some  of  us 
do  not  realize  the  implications  of  freedom. 
Some  of  us  do  not  realize  its  cost  and  its 
need  for  preservation.  Before  these  state- 
ments are  considered,  one  question  must  first 
be  answered :  What  is  freedom? 

Liberty,  democracy,  free.  Independence:  all 
these  Ideas  compose  a  small  porUon  of  free- 
dom. Webster  defines  freedom  as  a  state  of 
not  being  subject  to  an  arbitrary  external 
power.  This  positive  concept  of  freedom, 
literally  practiced,  would  lead  to  anarchy, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  strong  over  the 
weak.  We  cannot  call  this  freedom;  because, 
tyranny,  triumph  of  the  strong  over  the 
weak,  U  the  very  Idea  that  was  opposed  so 
violently  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Oliver  Ellsworth,  a  proponent  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1787,  declared  that  "those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  society  must 
be  wining  to  suffer  some  restraint  of  person- 
al freedom."  This  must  be  true,  because  the 
world  Is  not  composed  of  individuals,  but 
of  organized  societies  who  exist  together  In 
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an  intricate  network  of  specific  relations 
between  their  freedoms.  Freedom  In  a  democ- 
racy should  not  be  defined  as  doing  as  one 
desires,  but  as  a  relationship  between  the 
varied  desires  of  different  human  beings.  As 
has  been  said  many  times  before,  my  freedom 
ends  where  yours  begins. 

Why  do  some  Americans  today  not  realize 
freedom's  actual  worth  or  its  cost?  This  is, 
in  essence,  answered  by  the  simple  fact  that 
we  did  not  have  to  fight  or  die  for  our  free- 
dom. We  were  bom  with  It  and  assume  It 
will  always  be  there.  The  early  Revolution- 
ists felt  very  deeply  about  freedom.  Thomas 
Paine  wrote,  "It  is  dearness  only  that  gives 
everything  Its  vEdue.  Heaven  knows  how  to 
put  a  proper  price  upon  Its  goods;  and  it 
would  be  strange  Indeed  if  so  celestial  an 
article  as  freedom  would  not  be  highly  rated." 
Yes,  freedom  was  rated  highly.  It  was  valued 
above  all  other  possessions,  therefore  its 
price  is  high.  How  else  could  troops  of  un- 
trained Revolutionaries  numbering  12,000 
men,  defeat  the  mighty  British  soldiery  num- 
bering 18,000?  Everything  was  sacrificed  for 
our  freedom,  thousands  died,  acres  of  prop- 
erty were  destroyed,  so  very  much  was  suf- 
fered, but  endiu-ed!!  How  firm  the  daiintless 
Revolutionaries  remained  in  their  endeavor! 
All  this  so  that  the  bright  beams  of  freedom 
might  pierce  the  darkness  of  tyranny  for- 
ever. As  Nathaniel  NUes  wrote  in  a  poem: 

"Life  for  my  country,  and  the  cause  of 
freedom. 
Is  but  a  trlfie  for  a  worm  to  part  with; 
And,  if  preserved  in  so  great  a  contest. 
Life  is  redoubled." 

The  observing  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
our  nation. 

They  are  watching  us  and  waiting  to  see 
if  we  can  govern  ourselves  and  remain  free. 
All  despots  await,  prepared  for  action,  ready 
for  the  moment  our  Intricate  structure  be- 
gins to  cnunble,  and  when  we  are.  In  ac- 
tuality, iinfree.  At  this  time,  they  will  de- 
throne freedom  and  drag  the  chains  of  op- 
pression across  our  soil.  This  day  must  never 
come!  America  is  too  great  for  any  such 
catastrophe  to  undo  that  which  all  men  for 
hundreds  of  years  have  been  fighting.  Our 
forefathers  have  struggled  too  hard  to  allow 
,  any  one  nation  to  destroy  the  hand  of  free- 
dom. The  people  are  the  hope  of  a  nation, 
especially  our  nation  In  which  all  power  Is 
vested  In  the  people.  Only  we  can  seek  to 
preserve  freedom.  She  Is  not  indestructible; 
but  then,  neither  Is  life. 

I  have  discussed  freedom:  Its  meaning 
and  its  greatness.  I  have  attempted  to  real- 
ize the  cost  and  worth  of  freedom  and  its 
need  for  preservation.  May  we  all  come  to 
fvill  realization  of  the  joy  of  freedom,  as  it 
Is  almost  as  great  as  the  gift  of  life.  Soon 
may  we  feel  as  strongly  toward  it  as  did  the 
great  Thomas  Jefferson  who  wrote  of  Amer- 
ica: 

"Its  soul,  Its  climate.  Its  equality,  liberty, 
laws,  people,  and  manners.  My  God; 
how  little  do  my  coxintrymen  know 
what  precious  blessings  they  are  in 
possession  of,  and  which  no  other 
people  on  earth  enjoy." 
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the  most  unsportsmanlike  practices 
known  to  mankind — the  hunting  of  wild- 
life from  aircraft. 

According  to  experts,  there  are  only 
5,400  of  all  species  of  wolves  to  be  found 
on  the  North  American  Continent.  Of 
that  number,  5,000  are  to  be  found  In 
Alaska.  In  the  past  4  years,  approxi- 
mately 1,000  wolves  per  year  were  killed 
in  Alaska  alone,  and  in  1968,  one-third 
of  that  number  were  killed  by  airborne 
himters. 

Some  species  of  the  wolf  have  been 
classified  as  an  endangered  specie  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Yet,  we 
continue  to  allow  bounty  hunters  to  Ull 
and  deplete  the  remaining  wolves  by 
shooting  them  from  aircraft.  In  the  past 
5  yesu's,  hunters  in  Alaska  have  killed 
more  wolves  than  now  exist  in  our  en- 
tire country. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  there  are 
many  people  who  sincerely  question  the 
"sport"  of  shooting  any  animal  from  an 
aircraft.  Anyone  interested  in  preserving 
wildlife;  anyone  with  a  sense  of  f airplay, 
will  grant  that  killing  Miimgig  from  an 
airplane  Is  hardly  legitimate  sport. 

This  bill  does  not  prohibit  research  by 
university  or  other  qualified  personnel, 
nor  does  it  make  it  unlawful  for  author- 
ized agents  to  use  an  aircraft  in  carry- 
ing out  their  regular  duties  in  protecting 
land,  water,  and  wildlife. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  obligation  In 
this  country  which  we  have  not  lived  up 
to  very  weU  in  the  past  to  protect  and 
preserve  for  future  generations  every 
species  of  animal  which  has  inhabited 
this  land.  It  has  been  estimated  that  be- 
fore the  age  of  civilization,  species  be- 
came extinct  at  a  rate  of  one  per  thou- 
sand years.  Today,  the  rate  is  one  lost 
specie  every  year,  for  mammals  alone. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  will  do  much 
to  protect  wildlife  and  preserve  our  re- 
maining animals  for  future  generations. 


HUNTING  PROM  AIRCRAFT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8.  1971 

Bir.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing  legisla- 
tion designed  to  prohibit  the  shooting 
of  wildlife  from  an  airplane. 

This  piece  of  legislation  would  have 
the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  one  of 


SST:  BOOM  OR  BUST? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  MISSOT7RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  the  SST  from  Trial 
magazine  January-February  1971, 
should  be  of  Interest  on  this  current  con- 
troversy: 

S8T:  Boom  ob  Bust? 

With  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  SST  still 
uncertain,  vague  hints  are  surfacing  that 
the  nation's  airlines,  already  plagued  by  fi- 
nancial difficulties  and  declining  patronage, 
would  breathe  a  guarded  sigh  of  relief  If 
they  were  not  compelled  by  competition  to 
make  the  heavy  financial  outlay  required  for 
the  "beasts  of  the  sky." 

These  hints  take  various  forms:  the  presi- 
dent of  one  major  line  describes  the  Anglo- 
French  Concorde  SST  as  a  "financial  loser"; 
another  alrUne  hedges  on  contracting  for  the 
Concorde  by  demanding  a  whole  new  battery 
of  safety  tests;  a  third  line  considers  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  flights  on  some  'cream 
puff'  routes  because  of  drastic  drops  In  pa- 
tronage; yet  another  carrier  reveals  plans  to 
reduce  Its  fleet  by  pubUc  sale  of  some  of  Its 
medium-range  aircraft. 
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RACE  RELATIONS :  A  NEW  MILITARY 
BfLSSION  FOR  THE  NEW  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOT7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8.  1971 

Bdbr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  change  has 
now  befallen  the  Army  in  keeping  step 
with  the  machinations  of  the  new 
American  revolution.  Instead  of  training 
men  for  combat  to  defend  our  Nation  smd 
people,  they  are  now  to  imdergo  compul- 
sory indoctrination  in  social  justice  for 
the  benefit  of  the  politicians. 
«  Apparently  those  in  charge  do  not  feel 
an  American  is  qualified  to  serve  his 
coimtry  unless  or  until  he  first  under- 
stands equality  and  brotherhood.  The 
training  schedules  will  be  redrafted  to 
include  basic  training  and  drill  in  race 
relations  by  the  numbers.  Apparently  It 
does  not  matter  to  some  whether  our 
soldiers  are  trained  to  shoot;  they  must 
be  unprejudiced. 

Many  will  recall  that  the  Russian 
and  Oerman  Armies  had  dual  command 
oflftcers;  that  is,  ofQcers  for  the  combat 
mission  and  officers  for  political  indoc- 
trination of  the  troops.  In  the  German 
Army  it  was  the  SS,  and  in  the  Russian 
Army  it  is  an  Ideological  commissar 
whose  duty  is  to  see  that  the  Russian 
soldiers  must  constantly  be  reeducated 
to  the  works  of  their  glorious  Commimlst 
leaders.  Most  impartial  observers  have 
always  considered  that  the  psychological 
officer's  principal  objective  was  to  check 
morale  and — by  brainwashing  as  to  the 
political  system — prevent  a  military 
backlash  or  coup. 

Yet,  as  the  United  States  is  faced  with 
the  most  serious  threat  ever  to  our  peo- 
ple, our  leaders  give  us  a  Kerensky-llke 
army  by  denying  our  men  their  first 
amendment  freedom  of  association — 
which  xmder  their  constitutional  oath 
they  have  sworn  to  preserve  and  defend. 
As  soldiers  they  are  to  be  ordered  to  for- 
go their  freedoms  and  submit  to  brain- 
washing. 

These  leaders  would  have  us  believe 
they  advocate  a  volunteer  army.  Who 
would  volunteer?  The  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  Idealists?  Flower  children?  Peace 
workers  for  a  peaceful  army? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  were  not  so  serious, 
the  desecration  of  the  military  by  the 
new  American  revolution  would  be  hi- 
larious. A  soldier  will  be  subject  to  court 
martial  for  insubordination  in  disobey- 
ing an  order  to  love. 

We  must  remember  what  has  hap- 
pened in  history  to  politically  dominated 
armies. 

Just  wait  imtU  our  young  men  learn 
that  if  they  exercise  their  first  amend- 
ment freedoms  that  they  are  sworn  to 
defend,  then  they  are  disqualified  for 
military  service.  One  wonders  how  many 
hours  of  sensitivity  training  they  must 
undergo  without  giving  up  their  freedom 
before  they  can  be  classified  as  unfit  for 
military  service.  Perhaps  we  need  a  new 
draft  classification  of  1-P  for  first  class 
free  men — those  who  reject  brainwashing 
and  choose  to  retain  their  constitutional 
rights. 
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It  will  not  be  necessary  for  free  men 
to  go  to  Canada  or  Sweden  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service.  They  need  only  tell  their 
commanding  officer  they  believe  in  the 
right  to  discriminate  and  Intend  to  ex- 
ercise their  freedom. 

And  the  political  leaders  think  race 
relations  offers  a  solution  to  the  race 
problem  in  the  military.  What  white  man 
would  not  resent  being  ordered  to  attend 
classes  on  "The  Black  Soldier  in  His- 
tory," being  told  that  black  power  is  but 
a  legitimate  process  to  gain  economic 
benefit  and  political  power  for  another 
minority;  and  that  the  Afro  haircut  and 
dress  are  but  evidence  of  this  group's 
unity.  Military  duty  is  bad  enough  with- 
out troops  being  ordered  to  believe  that 
which  they  know  is  false. 

There  will  be  no  solution  to  the  race 
problem  in  the  military  because  many  of 
those  in  command  do  not  even  under- 
stand the  problem.  Rather  than  solve  the 
problem  that  they  refuse  to  comprehend, 
they  would  only  exacerbate  it  by  political 
solutions  at  the  expense  of  losing  the 
army.  What  man  can  respect  or  have 
confidence  in  any  ofBcer  or  commander 
whose  commands  are  false? 

If  there  are  those  black  soldiers  who 
do  not  want  to  be  white,  there  are  also 
white  soldiers  who  do  not  want  to  be 
black.  If  it  is  an  alternate  solution  they 
want,  why  not  provide  for  separate  racial 
units  where  each  race  can  be  with  their 
own  kind.  Let  them  compete  against  each 
other  as  identified  units  rather  than  in 
disharmony  among  each  other. 

Segregation?  So  what  if  it  gives  our 
country  back  an  effective  fighting  force 
instead  of  converting  the  military  into  a 
compulsory  civil  rights  task  force.  Time 
will  tell  but  time  we  do  not  have  for 
political  games. 

I  insert  several  newsclippings : 
[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  6,  1971 J 

Race  Reuitions  Proobam  Srr  fob  All 

W    MnjTAET 

(By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 

"The  military's  Job  Is  to  flght  and  not  to 
lead  social  revolutions." 

This  has  been  a  common  argument  of  pro- 
fessional soldiers  who  opposed  the  moves, 
during  the  late  1940's,  to  Integrate  black  and 
white  servicemen. 

But  a  Department  of  Defense  move  yester- 
day— announcing  a  compulsory  education 
program  In  race  relations  for  the  entire  U.S. 
military — put  the  armed  forces  even  deeper 
Into  a  leadership  role  In  this  particular  Amer- 
ican social  revolution. 

And  the  all-important  reason  for  the  move 
was  simply  that  If  the  now  heavUy  Integrated 
American  mlUtary  Is  to  be  prepared  to  flght 
a  foreign  enemy,  it  must  first  solve  internal 
racial  difficulties  that  have  plagued  the  serv- 
ices at  home  and  overseas  for  the  last  three 
years  or  so. 

AIM  SET  FORTB 

In  a  telling  paragraph.  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  Laird  declared  yesterday  that: 
"The  primary  purpose  of  the  program  .  .  . 
Is  to  achieve  a  more  harmonious  relationship 
among  all  mlUtary  personnel  so  that  organi- 
zational efficiency  and  combat  readiness  will 
not  be  Impaired  by  racial  unrest,  tension  or 
conflict." 

The  Department  of  Defense  program, 
which  also  includes  setting  up  a  permanent 
defense  race  relations  Institute,  points  up 
the  Integral  roles  played  by  an  11  percent 
black  minority  in  the  services  and  a  "turn- 
about" In  racial  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
young  blacks  serving  m  today's  armed  forces. 
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The  re-enllstment  rates  of  black  enlisted 
men  usually  run  two  to  three  times  higher 
than  that  of  whites,  so  that  about  one  out 
of  every  four  Army  sergeants  first  class  is 
black  and  two  out  of  three  Army  basic  train- 
ing drill  Instructors  are  black.  WhUe  black 
officer  recruitment  rose  sharply  during  the 
early  19(W8,  It  has  fallen  off  In  recent  years 
because  of  competition  from  Industry  for 
black  college  graduates. 

NSW  ATTTTXTDK  *»t«»t 

But  It  was  a  new  atutude  on  the  part  of 
young  black  draftees  and  enlisted  men  that 
brought  first  the  military's  racial  difficulties 
and  now  the  miutary's  race  relations  educa- 
tlon  program  cmd  the  institute. 

The  new  young  black  soldier  was  not  yet 
In  school  when  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  1854  outlawed  segregation  in  public 
education.  Television,  with  its  Incomparable 
capacity  to  raise  expectations,  was  his  baby- 
sitter and  he  grew  to  young  adulthood  dur- 
ing a  time  of  protest  demonstrations,  bomb- 
ings, riots  and  subsequently,  the  near-re- 
llglon  of  the  new  black  consciousness. 

The  yoxing  black  took  his  experiences  Into 
the  military,  a  functionally  mtegrated  estab- 
Uahment  that  had  wide  vestiges  of  InsUtu- 
tlonal  racial  discrimination.  He  objected  Im- 
mediately. vocaUy  and  often  vlolenUy  to 
what  he  found. 

Racial  brawls— some  resulting  in  deaths- 
erupted  at  bases  at  home  and  around  the 
world. 

SOLtJTXONB    ATTXMPTXD 

An  Irregular  patchwork  of  attempted  solu- 
Uons  followed.  On  one  hand,  the  military  set 
up  race  relations  coxmcUs.  special  Investiga- 
tions and  equal  opportunity  enforcement  of- 
fleers  to  settle  race-related  problems.  On  the 
other,  fleld  commanders  tried  to  use  special 
discharges,  pretrial  confinement  In  the  stock- 
ade and  transfers  to  other  units  to  do  the 
same. 

But  the  major  recommendations  by  a 
Pentagon  task  force  that  looked  into  racial 
problems  In  Europe  last  faU  were  for  uni- 
versal mUltary  race  relations  programs  and 
stronger  efforts  by  field  commanders  to  piish 
such  programs. 

"If  It  comes  from  the  top,  from  command- 
ers and  txoca.  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  It 
makes  a  difference  and  the  difference  Is  tre- 
mendous," said  L.  Howard  Bennett,  the  black 
director  for  equal  opportunity  In  the  armed 
forces. 

Bennett  predicted:  "This  move  should  have 
a  teUlng  effect  on  the  civilian  community 
also.  We  will  have  some  26  muiion  Ameri- 
cans In  the  military  undergoing  repeated 
study  of  how  to  help  solve  racial  problems. 
This  must  have  an  Impact  on  the  civilian  so- 
ciety because  there  has  never  before  been 
such  a  widespread  systematic  educational  at- 
tack on  America's  most  preasmg  problems." 

[Prom  the  Army  Times,  Feb.  24, 1971) 

Post  Dix  Rkcbttitb  Rkceivs  TBADrma 

In  Rack  Rxlations 

Poet  Dix,  N.J. — A  new  fovir-hour  block  of 
Instruction  has  been  Incorporated  Into  the 
basic  training  curriculum  here  dealing  with 
race  relations  In  the  Army. 

During  the  first  hour  of  Instruction  meet 
of  the  time  Is  devoted  to  the  material  con- 
tained In  a  feature  from  Conarc  entitled  "The 
Black  Soldier  In  History."  This  Introduction 
Is  designed  to  hlghUght  the  considerable 
achievements  of  the  black  soldier.  In  suc- 
ceeding hours,  soldiers  learn  steps  to  be  taken 
to  promote  racial  harmony.  The  trainees  then 
are  familiarized  with  racial  problem-solving 
agencies  within  the  Army  and  how  to  get  In 
touch  with  them. 

Soldiers  are  Uugbt  that  "Black  Power"  Is 
a  term  used  to  describe  a  process  that  every 
Immigrant  and  minority  group  in  America 
has  gone  through,  namely  the  unity  of  a 
group  to  gain  economic  benefits  and  politi- 
cal power  commensurate  with  the  group's 
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numbers.  The  soldiers  gain  an  insight  into 
the  fact  that  the  black  power  sign  and  salute, 
the  Afro,  aud  the  distinctive  dress  are  all 
part  of  the  group  unity. 

[From  the  Army  Times,  Feb.  24, 1971] 

GzxKAN  Youth  Leabn  or  UJ9.  Back 

Pboblkms 

Hiidelbebo,  Oebmant. —  Understanding 
America's  race  problems  la  tough  for  Ameri- 
cans, but  for  Oermans  who  have  had  little 
contact  with  Americans  and  practically  no 
direct  experience  In  American  relations,  the 
problems  can  be  utterly  incomprehensible. 

The  Heidelberg  chapter  of  KONTAKT  (a 
German- American  Youth  Activities  Qroup) 
recently  got  together  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
Id  an  effort  to  share  their  problems. 

Some  80  Germans  and  Americans  gathered 
here  recently  for  a  showing  of  "Black  and 
White:  Uptight",  a  race  relations  film  pres- 
ently making  the  training  circuit  throughout 
DSAREIUR.  After  two  showings  of  the  movie, 
the  g^roup.  moderated  by  Rich  Porter,  a  black 
soldier  serving  on  the  USAREXJR  and  Seventh 
Army  Troops  Human  Relations  Committee, 
broke  Into  an  open  floor  discussion  of  the 
movie  and  related  Issues. 

Before  Its  end,  the  discussion  had  touched 
on  everything  from  Black  Panther  politics  to 
housing  in  Heidelberg. 

Since  the  program  was  Intended  primarily 
as  an  orientation  session  for  the  Germans, 
many  Americans  were  surprised  at  the  depth 
of  some  of  the  German's  understanding  of  the 
problems.  For  many  of  the  Germans,  how- 
ever, some  questions  that  had  previously  ap- 
peared to  be  simple  rtght-or-'wrong  moral  Is- 
sues, began  to  take  on  complicated  and  con- 
fusing overtones. 

Oerman  reactions  varied  from  "The  movie 
was  strictly  a  whitewash,"  through  "Oh,  those 
problems  only  occur  occasionally  In  the 
Southern  States,"  and  "The  problems  will 
only  begin  to  be  solved  when  capitalism 
fades,"  to  "You  Americans  really  don't  under- 
stand your  own  problemfl." 

Most  of  the  Americans  were  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  they  had  trouble  understanding 
their  problems  and  that  the  solving  of  the 
problems  would  Involve  a  long  and  painful 
universal  effort. 

Although  the  movie  bad  its  weaknesses  and 
the  discussion  participants  came  to  more 
confusions  than  conclusions,  the  program 
was  considered  a  success,  because  as  Porter 
said  during  the  discussion,  "The  most  im- 
portant thing  we  can  do  to  bring  about  so- 
lutions to  our  problems  is  to  wake  people  up 
to  the  problems  and  to  keep  them  aware. 


Blacks  Get  Break  in  ROTC  Grants 
(By  Larry  Carney) 

Washington. — The  Army  Is  setting  aside 
several  hundred  ROTC  scholarships  annually 
specifically  for  blacks  and  other,  people  re- 
siding In  poverty  areas  In  an  effort  to  attract 
more  minority  members  to  the  officer  corps. 

The  new  minority  officer  procurement  pro- 
gram— just  approved  by  office  of  the  deputy 
chief  of  staff  for  personnel — is  aimed  mainly 
at  attracting  more  black  officers.  The  pack- 
age contains  a  whole  host  of  recommenda- 
tions for  Increasing  black  officer  membership 
In  the  Army. 

"They're  the  country's  biggest  minority 
group  but  make  up  only  three  percent  of 
our  officer  corps,"  one  Pentagon  officer  told 
Army  Times. 

If  current  trends  continue,  this  percent- 
age will  drop  stlU  further.  In  1965,  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  flrst  lieutenants  In  the  Army 
were  black.  This  percentage  dropped  to  1.9 
percent  In  1970.  "Other  company  grade  statis- 
tics are  comparable,"  officials  said. 

"Ideally,  the  Army  would  like  to  see  an 
officer  corps  that  represents  the  fabric  of 
the  coimtry.  In  the  case  of  blacks  this  would 
mean  an  officer  corps  of  11  percent  to  ap- 
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proximate  the  percentage  of  blacks  In  the 
total  population,"  officials  said. 

Beginning  immediately,  the  Army  plans 
to: 

Sharply  Increase  the  number  of  blacks, 
Spanish  Americans  and  Mexican  Americans 
enrolled  In  officer  candidate  school  (OCS) 
courses. 

The  Army  has  established  a  procurement 
objective  for  the  OCS  college  option  pro- 
gram (limited  to  civilian  college  graduates) 
of  eight  percent  black  and  four  percent 
Mexican  American  or  Spamsh  American.  For 
in-service  recruiting,  it  has  established  a 
recruiting  objective  for  11  percent  blacks 
and  four  percent  Mexican  or  Spanish  Ameri- 
can. 

Make  black  officers  "more  visible"  on  col- 
lege campuses,  in  ROTC  recruiting,  and  in 
ROTC  summer  camp  assignments.  This 
means,  more  black  officers  will  be  assigned 
to  ROTC  duties.  Pour  percent  of  the  officers 
currently  assigned  to  ROTC  duty  are  black. 
This  compares  with  a  2.5  percent  average  of 
black  officers  Army-wide. 

EUicourage  more  predominantly  black  col- 
leges to  host  ROTC  units.  Of  the  120  pre- 
dominately black  colleges,  only  17  have  Army 
ROTC  units.  Of  those  schools  which  do  not 
have  ROTC  or  who  have  applied  for  ROTC, 
only  seven  have  the  capacity  to  produce  the 
20  or  more  graduates  annually  to  make  an 
on-campus  program  worthwhile. 

The  Army  feels  the  fastest  way  to  In- 
crease black  officer  strength  U  through  ROTC. 
The  Military  Academy  has  made  great  strides 
In  Increasing  the  number  of  blacks  In  their 
new  classes  In  recent  years,  going  from  .7 
percent  In  1968  to  3.1  percent  in  1969  and 
2.9  percent  or  40  cadets  in  1970.  Eighty-seven 
blacks  are  currently  enrolled  In  USMA.  This 
upward  trend  won't  make  much  of  a  dent 
In  overall  black  officer  totals. 

With  OCS  being  reduced,  there  appears 
little  chance  that  any  great  increase  in  black 
officers  can  be  accomplished  through  this 
procurement  source.  The  Army  only  gets 
about  20  black  officers  annually  through  the 
direct  commission  route — mainly  doctors 
and  chaplains. 

So  it's  up  to  ROTC.  Blacks  ciirrently  make 
up  about  eight  percent  of  the  ROTC  enroll- 
ment. This  is  about  the  same  level  as  the 
national  black  enrollment  on  college  cam- 
puses. Officials  point  out,  however,  that  only 
2  5  percent  or  138  of  all  scholarship  cadets 
are  black.  While  the  eight  percent  appears 
to  be  high,  the  black  attrition  rate  Is  so 
high  that  only  a  small  percentage  ever  com- 
plete the  course  and  enter  the  Army  as  sec- 
ond lieutenants. 

To  get  more  blacks  and  other  disadvan- 
taged people  Into  ROTC,  the  Army  has  ap- 
proved a  plan  to  award  one  four-year  schol- 
arship annually  to  a  cadet  graduate  of  each 
of  the  136  Junior  ROTC  or  National  Defense 
Cadet  Corps  schools  located  in  poverty  areas 
designated  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Students  selected  must  be  qualified 
for  the  scholarships  just  like  other  scholar- 
ship recipients. 

Approximately  110  of  these  JROTC  and 
NDCC  schools  are  located  In  predominantly 
black  areas.  A  dozen  or  more  schools  are  pre- 
dominantly Mexican-American  while  the  re- 
maining schools  are  located  in  poor  white 
neighborhoods.  The  remaining  85  four-year 
scholarships  will  continue  to  be  awarded  on 
a  national  competitive  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  four- year  scholarships, 
the  Army  plans  to  award  75  of  the  400  three- 
year  scholarships  it  gives  annually  to  stu- 
dents from  low-Income  families.  This  will  be 
to  students  from  families  who  earn  less  than 
$6000  annually. 

The  Army  has  identified  about  1400  active 
duty  black  E-fis  and  E-ds  with  two  years  or 
more  of  college  who  It  feels  are  qualifled  to 
apply  for  OCS.  "Each  of  these  men  wlU  be 
counselled  by  his  battalion  commander  re- 
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gardlng  the  OCS  program  and  encoiu-aged 
to  apply  for  OCS,"  the  Army  said. 

"We  are  also  screening  the  records  of  all 
blacks  in  the  lowest  four  grades  who  have 
two  or  more  years  of  college  as  potential 
OCS  students,"  officials  said. 

The  Army  plans  to  assign  still  more  black 
officers  to  ROTC  duty.  Forty-seven  black  of- 
ficers have  recently  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  professor  of  military  science  (PMS) 
at  47  predominantly  white  Institutions.  Black 
participants  on  the  PMS  staff  at  white  Insti- 
tutions is  considered  essential  to  help  in  at- 
tracting black  students  to  join  ROTC.  Al- 
though precise  flgures  are  not  available, 
minority  participation  in  ROTC  at  predom- 
inantly white  Institutions  is  low.  There  are 
no   black  PMSs  at  white  schools. 

Active  duty  commanders  of  ROTC  summer 
camps  are  also  being  urged  to  place  black 
officers  in  "high  visibility"  command  and 
staff  positions.  To  do  this  Continental  Army 
Command  is  making  plans  to  require  black 
officers  to  attend  campe  rather  than  remain 
at  their  Institutions  over  the  summer  break. 

In  addition,  the  Army  has  approved  the 
assignment  of  16  minority  officers  and  16 
minority  civilians  to  recrtiltlng  duties.  Lo- 
cated at  Department  of  Army,  CONARC,  and 
each  of  the  five  CONUS  armies,  they  will 
have  the  single  responsibility  of  organizing 
and  sujiervislng  procurement  of  ethnic  mi- 
norities for  the  Army  Officer  corps.  The  of- 
fices will  have  information  on  ROTC,  USMA 
and  OCS. 

(From  the  Army  Tlmea,  Feb.  24,  19711 

Westmoreland  Asks  Mobx  CoMMtrNiTT 
Skbvice  Wobk 

Washington. — Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen. 
W.  C.  Westmoreland  has  called  for  more  com- 
mander attention  to  Army  Community  Serv- 
ice [nrograms. 

In  a  message  to  commanders,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  said  "ACS  volunteer  service  require* 
expaxkslon  to  insure  wide  community  partici- 
pation and  the  development  of  a  larger  sup- 
port base  In  order  to  provide  greater  assist- 
ance to  the  military  community.  Of  prime 
consideration  in  attracting  volimteerg  is  the 
opportunity  provided  to  all  segments  of  the 
community  to  make  a  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion to  the  community's  welfare." 

Westmoreland  said  volunteer  support  must 
be  actively  solicited  and  encouraged  on  every 
poet  to  Insure  ACS  aid  Is  available  to  all. 

The  message  follows  comments  by  the 
Army  leader  at  the  anntial  commanders  con- 
ference In  Washington  late  last  year.  "I  'wish 
to  place  far  greater  emphasis  on  the  ACS 
program  to  take  care  of  families  better,"  he 
said,  "and  Improve  service  attractiveness  to 
Army  wives." 

Dispatched  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  departed 
on  a  17-day  oversea  visit,  the  message  said 
"the  unique  capability  of  ACS  for  trouble- 
shooting difficult  family  problems.  Identify- 
ing emerging  community  needs,  and  devel- 
oping new  responses  to  meet  them  must  be 
fully  exploited."  To  maintain  flexibility,  he 
said,  ACS  must  complement,  rather  than  In- 
corporate, established  programs  such  as  sur- 
vivor assistance,  retired  affairs,  luruslng  r^ 
ferral,  domestic  action  activities  and  similar 
{Personnel  services. 

Westmoreland  called  on  commanders  to: 

Make  "every  effort"  to  stabilize  the  assign- 
ment of  key  administrative  and  professional 
personnel  with  ACS  to  develop  effective  and 
continuing  programs  "for  our  highly  mobile 
population,"  and 

Actively  supjKjrt  staff  training  programs  to 
develop  and  maintain  good  standards  of  ACS 
service  throughout  the  Army. 

"Vigorous  publicity  efforts  are  required  to 
make  ACS  a  household  word  for  all  our 
f>ersonnel,"  Westmoreland  said.  "To  this 
end,  all,  company,  battery  and  troop  com- 
manders— at  whoae  level  requests  for  ACS 
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assistance  normally  originate — must  be 
knowledgeable  or  ACS  functions  and  the  Im- 
portant role  of  ACS  In  the  reduction  of 
Army  family  problems. 

"I  firmly  believe  that  the  ACS  program 
will  play  an  Increasingly  Important  role  In 
our  move  toward  the  zero  draft  and  I  ex- 
pect every  commander  to  give  his  personal 
support."  the  Chief  of  Staff  said. 

Reports  of  new  and  successful  ACS  en- 
deavors are  to  be  sent  to  the  Pentagon  for 
evaluation  and  Army-wide  use. 

(Prom  Army  Times,  Feb.  24,  1971] 
USAREXJR  UNrra  Soon  To  Begin  HnUNC  KPs 
(By  Felicity  Hallanan) 
HxnjELBKc,    Qkhmant— Civilian   KPs   are 
going  to  be  introduced  In  messhalls  In  Eu- 
rope much  sooner  than  expected. 

What's  more,  the  recent  DoD  directive  In- 
structing commands  to  get  the  troops  out  of 
the  kitchen  may  be  an  unexpected  bonus  for 
military  families  overseas  who  are  In  need  of 
some  extra  cash. 

With  dependents  Included  as  people  who 
can  be  hired  locally  for  KP  dutlea,  hundreds 
of  wives  and  teenagers  who  normally  remain 
jobless  while  they're  In  Europe  may  have  a 
chance  at  some  work. 

The  request  Is  now  being  considered  by 
the  Army,  but  predictions  are  that  It  faces  a 
rocky  road. 

Setting  up  operations  for  the  change,  U.S. 
Army  Europe  (USAREUR)  officials  are  far 
ahead  of  a  Pentagon  request  to  have  civilian 
KPs  functioning  over  here  by  the  beginning 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Instead,  DSAREtTR  Is  ready  to  start  hir- 
ing, and  plans  to  spend  an  estimated  W.5 
million  during  the  next  five  months  of  FY 
71.  Cost  for  the  foUowlng  year  will  be  around 
•13  million. 

■About  3,500  spaces  are  waiting  to  be  filled 
In  USAREUR  messhalls.  In  some  areas  it  may 
be  difflcult  to  hire  local  national  workers  for 
these  Jobs  because  of  a  general  labor  shortage 
throughout  Germany. 

While  sxifflclent  funds  have  been  found  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  command  to  offer  at- 
tractive wages,  there  simply  are  not  enough 
people  In  West  Germany  today  looking  for 
jobs. 

That's  where  dependents  would  be  most 
welcome.  The  result  should  be  beneficial  for 
both  sides,  providing  work  for  Americana  who 
want  and  need  it  and  filling  slots  USAREUR 
needs  filled  to  get  the  program  going. 

Units  which  are  already  spending  nonap- 
propriated funds  to  hire  civilians  to  handle 
KP  will  be  the  first  to  receive  appropriated 
funds,  probably  by  the  first  of  March.  This  is 
logical  because  they  already  have  set  up  a 
system  and  hired  personnel  for  the  work. 

About  644  civilians  are  presently  paid  for 
out  of  nonappropriated  funds,  whUe  an- 
other 400  are  estimated  to  be  hired  by  in- 
dividual soldiers. 

Requirements  of  messhalls  differ,  depend- 
ing on  the  kind  and  size  of  establishment.  As 
a  rule  messhalls  should  have  two  KPs  for  the 
first  50  people  using  the  faculty,  then  one 
for  every  50  people  after  that. 

New  working  hovu^  will  have  to  be  set  up 
tor  the  civilian  KPs,  particularly  those  wives 
and  mothers  who  take  on  the  Job  and  want 
to  be  home  evenings. 


LA    GRANGE    EARNS    GOVERNOR'S 
AWARD 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKZA8 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  fche  first 
time  ever,  the  Governor  of  Texas,  the 
Honorable  Preston  Smith,  has  named  a 
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small  Texas  city  as  recipient  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Award  In  recognition  for  citi- 
zen's participation  in  the  preparation  of 
a  comprehensive  plan. 

The  winner — La  Grange,  Tex.,  is  in  the 
10th  Congressional  District.  This  high 
honor  comes  as  no  surprise  to  the  peo- 
ple who  know  this  city  to  be  one  of  the 
most  progressive  of  its  size  in  the  entire 
State,  or  even  the  entire  Southwest. 

La  Grange  was  chosen  for  this  award, 
because  they  went  several  steps  further 
than  do  most  cities.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  city's  comprehensive  plan,  La 
Grange  offered  direction  and  guidance 
for  their  consulting  engineers,  whereas 
most  cities  hang  back  waiting  for  the 
professionals  to  come  up  with  a  recom- 
mendation. 

La  Grange,  however.  Is  blessed  with 
strong  Individuals  who  know  what  is  best 
for  their  own  city.  Mayor  L.  W.  Stolz  and 
his  council  members  picked  a  very  capa- 
ble engineer  to  do  the  work,  but  then 
added  their  own  insights  to  the  program. 

Thus,  this  city  is  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Governor's  Award  since  the  inception 
of  the  701  planning  program  for  small 
cities.  La  Grange  earned  the  honor— Its 
citizens  will  always  have  a  strong  voice 
in  their  own  future  and  I  add  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Governor's. 


March  9,  1971 


OP  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  TO 
AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLOKUJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  article 
Time  of  Action,  by  Kenneth  B.  Pomeroy 
who  is  chief  forester  of  the  American 
Forestry  AssociaUon,  appeared  in  the 
December  15,  1970,  issue  of  Southern 
Lumberman.  It  Is  a  very  timely  and  need- 
ed summary  of  some  Important  facets  of 
the  forestry  legislative  programs  which 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 

TiUE  PoH  Action 
(By  Kenneth  B.  Pomeroy) 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  private 
forests? 

We  have  talked  about  them  since  Ben 
Franklin  noted  a  lack  of  fuel  wood  within 
wagon  haul  of  Philadelphia. 

We  have  counted  them — 4,500,000. 

We  have  measured  them— 309,000,000  acres 

We  have  Inspected  them.  Some  need  plant- 
ing. Others  are  cluttered  with  useless  relics 
of  former  tree  crops.  Only  29  per  cent  are 
in  satisfactory  condition. 

We  have  weighed  their  role  in  the  national 
economy.  They  must  produce  wood  more  effi- 
ciently if  future  needs  are  to  be  met. 

All  of  these  observations  and  more  have 
been  documented  expertly  by  the  Southern 
Forest  Resource  Council  in  its  excellent  re- 
port The  South's  Third  forent.  Additional 
findings  have  been  reviewed  by  "Trees  For 
People."  a  national  task  force  of  conserva- 
tion. Industry  and  public  advisors. 

The  time  for  talk  and  study  has  passed. 
No  magic  formula  has  be«n  found.  Nor  Is 
one  likely  to  be  devised.  Techniques  that 
work  alMocul  fit  different  economic  and  so- 
cial conditions.  We  must  rely  upon  our  own 
proven  method*. 

The  imtlal  stage  is  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  activities  that  forest  owners  can- 


not handle  adequately  by  themselves. 

Why?  Because  jwlvate  foi-ests  serve  all 
the  people — foreets  yield  pure  water;  they 
shelter  wildlife;  they  cleanse  the  air;  tiey 
add  beauty  to  the  countryside;  and  they  fur- 
nish  wood  for  countless  uses. 

But  these  vital  public  services  must  be 
provided  under  threate  of  loss  by  fire,  dam- 
age by  wind  and  atuck  by  diseases  or  in- 
sects. We  can  help  our  own  cause  by  re- 
ducing the  risks  so  that  land  owners  can 
practice  better  forestry.  There  are  several 
ways  to  do  this. 

1.  Protect  forests  from  fire. 
Protection  of  present  and  future  crops  is 
basic  to  sound  management.  Yet  31  million 
acres,  six  per  cent  of  all  commercial  forests, 
do  not  receive  any  protection  at  all.  A  much 
larger  area,  over  200  million  acres.  Is  not  pro- 
tected adequately. 

Why  does  this  situation  exist?  It  exists  be- 
cause citizens,  you  and  I,  have  not  Insisted 
that  adequate  funds  be  appropriated. 

Federal  appropriations  for  cooperative  for- 
est fire  protection  under  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act  of  1924  have  not  been  made  at  the  level 
authorized  by  Congress.  The  Congress  au- 
thorized an  annual  appropriation  of  »20,000,- 
000,  but  after  much  prodding  by  state  for- 
esters, forest  Industries  and  conservation- 
ists, only  provided  $16,469,000  for  the  current 
year. 

This  key  forestry  appropriation  should  be 
Increased  to  the  full  authorization  of  In- 
Increased  to  the  full  authorization  of  $20,- 
000,000.  It  can  be  and  will  be  only  if  you 
Insist  upon  It. 
2.  Controlling  diseases  and  insects. 
Disease  and  insects  cause  losses  estimated 
in  the  billions  of  dollars  annually.  They  at- 
tack shade  trees  in  cities  as  readily  as  timber 
trees  in  forests.  Dutch  elm  disease  has 
changed  the  appearance  of  many  communi- 
ties. Gypsy  moths  defoliate  hardwood  for- 
ests In  the  Northeast.  Bark  beetles  ravage 
pine  forests  in  the  South.  Dwarf  mistletoe 
damages  trees  in  the  West.  Sawflles  and  tip 
moths  deform  young  trees  everywhere. 

Some  of  these  pests  have  been  held  in 
check  In  the  past  with  DDT  and  other  chemi- 
cals now  known  to  be  harmful  to  animals, 
birds,  fish  and  people.  Urgently  needed  are 
new,  less-hazardous  methods  of  control. 
Some  promising  leads  have  been  found  by 
research  workers.  Their  efforts  should  be  ac- 
celerated and  intensified  greatly. 

Appropriations  at  the  Federal  level  should 
be  increased  from  the  present  allotment  of 
•4,783,000  for  Insect  research  and  $2,810,000 
for  disease  research  to  at  least  $10,000,000  for 
both  activities. 
3.  Provide  technical  assistance. 
Technical  assistance,  some  free  and  some 
at  modest  cost,  has  been  available  to  limited 
numbers  of  forest  owners  for  some  time. 
More  people  should  benefit  from  this  service. 
But  4,500,000  owners  are  far  too  many  to  be 
aided  by  800  cooperative  Federal-State  serv- 
ice foresters  and  300  consulting  foresters.  At 
best  one  public  forester  can  only  aid  about 
100  owners  In  a  year.  Consulting  foresters 
are  more  limited  in  their  contacts  because 
they  usually  work  on  larger  properties.  Add 
to  these  limitations  the  fact  that  tenure  of 
ownership  averages  about  15-20  years  and 
It  becomes  apparent  why  many  forest  own- 
ers are  not  receiving  the  benefits  of  profes- 
sional guidance. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  Cooperative  For- 
est Management  program  Is  now  bumping 
against  Its  authorized  celling  of  $5,000,000 
annually.  In  1971  the  Congress  will  be  a^ked 
to  raise  the  authorization  in  order  t?  rre?t 
rising  costs  of  operation.  At  the  same  time 
the  Congress  and  the  states  should  be  lu-ged 
to  double  man-power  on  the  ground  so  that 
technical  assistance  programs  can  be  Im- 
plemented more  fully. 

The  ranks  of  consulting  foresters  could  be 
expanded  ten-fold.  These  ten,  spurred  on  by 
private  Incentive,  can  perform  services  a  pub- 
lic forester  can  not  provide.  For  example,  a 
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consultant  can  work  on  a  property  as  long  as 
It  takes  to  get  the  Job  done,  whereas  a  public 
forester  may  be  limited  to  three  or  four  days 
in  which  to  show  the  landowner  bow  it  ought 
to  be  done. 

Consulting  foresters,  being  private  busi- 
nessmen, face  the  same  hurdles  as  young 
attorneys  in  establishing  their  buslnees.  It 
takes  money  to  tide  them  over  during  the 
year  or  two  required  to  create  a  flow  of  funds. 
For  example,  work  done  today  may  not  be 
paid  for  until  months  later.  Meanwhile, 
there  are  payments  to  make  on  equipment 
and  payrolls  to  meet. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
National  Association  of  Consulting  Foresters 
have  attempted  to  break  this  bottleneck  with 
an  agreement  that  enables  TVA  to  under- 
write certain  establishment  costs  during  a 
two-year  period.  Two  promising  young  for- 
esters have  been  selected  for  the  progp-am. 
They  will  be  aided  with  referrals  from  TVA 
and  other  public  agencies. 

This  pioneering  effort  holds  great  promise. 
It  should  be  Initiated  in  other  forested  re- 
gions. 

4.  Cost-sharing. 

Conversion  of  useless  brushy  areas  to  pro- 
ductive forests,  planting  trees  to  assure  a 
future  supply  of  wood,  protection  of  water- 
sheds. Improvement  of  wildlife  habitat  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment  are  public- 
Interest  activities  that  usually  require  con- 
siderable labor  to  Initiate  but  do  not  yield 
cash  return  s  on  the  Investments  for  a  long 
time.  Many  forest  owners  may  not  be  In  a 
position  to  undertake  such  projects,  because 
of  age  or  financial  limitations.  Yet  future 
economic  and  social  needs  of  the  nation  re- 
quire that  private  forests  fulfill  their  role. 

There  are  two  ways  to  solve  the  problem; 
I.e..  regulation  as  In  some  other  countries, 
or  public  assistance  in  the  form  of  coet- 
sharlng.  Regulation  was  ruled  out  In  this 
country  two  decades  ago.  What  about  cost- 
sharing? 

Public  assistance  In  the  form  of  cost- 
sharing  under  the  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Program  has  been  available  since  the 
mld-1930's.  Yet  total  accomplishments  have 
been  but  a  "drop  in  the  bucket"  compared 
to  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Seventy-five  million  acres  of  private  lands 
needs  to  be  planted.  The  actual  acreage 
planted  annually  Is  slightly  more  than  one 
mllUon  acres.  The  accomplishment  Is  not 
enough  to  keep  up  with  new  areas  being 
denuded  by  fire  and  other  causes. 

One  hundred  forty  million  acres  of  partial- 
ly productive  private  forests  need  stand  im- 
provement such  as  thlnmng  and  removal  of 
useless  cull  trees  that  occupy  valuable  grow- 
ing space.  Here  again  annual  accomplish- 
ments are  pitiful  In  comparison  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Job. 

A  separate  assistance  program,  geared  to 
the  needs  of  forestry,  should  be  devised.  It 
should  contain  the  following  key  features: 

(a)  Be  in  the  public  Interest: 

(b)  Emphasize  long-term  activities  that 
forest  owners  are  not  likely  to  undertake  by 
themselves; 

(c)  Require  owners  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  forest  plan  of  long  enough  duration  to 
make  assistance  effective; 

(d)  Make  assistance  available  over  a  period 
of  years; 

(e)  Consider  cost-effectiveness  In  estab- 
lishing priorities  for  assistance. 

A  forestry  assistance  program  is  being 
drafted  now  by  the  Administration  for  pres- 
entation to  the  Congress  early  In  1971.  When 
Its  details  become  available.  It  should  be 
studied  carefully. 

6.  Other  incentives. 

UtUlzatlon,  marketing,  taxation,  leasing 
and  insurance  also  are  ImporUnt  factors  In 
an  owner's  forest  management  program. 
These  considerations  vary  considerably  from 
one  locality  to  another  and  for  that  reason 
are  not  being  discussed  in  detail  here.  But. 
»11   are   Important  to  the  successful   man- 
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agemeut  of  the  small,  privately-owned  for- 
est and  must  be  dealt  with  before  these  lands 
can  yield  their  full  potential. 

SUMMAST 

Fire  protection.  Insect  and  disease  control, 
technical  assistance  and  cost-sharing  are 
basic  elements  of  efforts  at  the  Federal  level 
to  Improve  management  of  4,600,000  private, 
non-industrial  forests.  Aggressive  action 
should  be  taken  immediately  on  each  ele- 
ment so  that  owners  can  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  which  their  properties  are 
capable. 


ON  "THE  SELLING  OF  THE 
PENTAGON" 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  Culot- 
ta.  Jr..  is  host  of  a  program  on  WTIX 
radio  in  New  Orleans  called  "Let's  Talk 
It  Over."  On  February  28,  1971,  he  had 
some  comments  to  make  about  the  CBS 
program,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon." 
Because  he  is  a  knowlfcdgeable  indi- 
vidual in  the  field  of  broadcasting  and 
because  his  show  is  one  of   the  most 
popular  and  stimulating  in  New  Orleans, 
I   want   to   insert   his  remarks   in    the 
Record  at  this  point. 
Remarks  Madx  on  "Lbt's  Talk  It  Oveb." 
WTIX  ON   February  28,   1971 
Last  week.  CBS  presented  a  program  en- 
titled. "The  SeUlng  of  the  Pentagon."  It  dealt 
with  a  so-called  expos*  of  the  military  com- 
plex with  special  emphaais  on  the  Public  In- 
formation sector  of  the  military  service.  This 
was  nothing  new  since  exposes  in  this  area 
have   been   much   In   the   news   as   of  late. 
Which   brings  up   the  point  that   possibly. 
Just   possibly,   there   Is   an   organized   move 
about  to  IntentlonaUy  discredit  the  military — 
who  would  do  such  a  thing?  Well.  If  CBS 
and   other  groups   believe   that  a  nebulous 
military  contingent  U  trying  to  "seU  the  Idea 
of  the  Pentagon",  doesn't  it  follow  that  an- 
other nebulous  group  who  is  anti-military 
just  might  be  trying  to  "sell  the  Pentagon" 
also,  but  that  their  efforts  may  be  aimed  at 
selling  it  down  the  river.  And  remember  if 
the  military  does  dissolve  into  another  social 
arm    of   this   already    massive    bureaucracy, 
then  who's  going  to  stand  vigilant  from  tbe 
Halls  of  Montezuma  to  the  Shores  of  Tripoli 
...  to   the   coasts   of   California  and  New 
York? 

But  let's  look  at  a  point  or  two  presented 
in.  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  CBS  states 
that  the  military  used  taxpayers'  money  to 
propagandize  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  philosophy  of  Communism.  They  stated 
that  the  military-made  films  are  still  being 
shown  with  such  narrators  as  John  Wayne. 
Jack  Webb.  Walter  Cronkite  and  even  Chet 
Huntley  putting  down  the  Communists  for 
world  aggression.  CBS  states  that  most  of 
these  films  were  made  In  the  late  60's  and 
early  60's,  and  I  quote,  "before  our  official 
policy  was  changed  to  one  of  coexistence 
with  the  Communists."  They  went  on  to 
state  that  possibly  the  narrators  had  a 
change  of  posture  on  the  Communist  world 
since  that  time.  I  don't  know  about  Cronkite 
or  Huntley,  but  111  bet  John  Wayne  and  Jack 
Webb  haven't  changed  their  posture  regard- 
ing Communism.  If  Indeed  the  United  States 
has  changed  Its  posture  toward  Communism 
In  the  last  five  to  seven  years,  then  its  so- 
called  posture  toward  Germany  since  1946 
must  be  completely  metamorphoslzed.  Yet 
In  the  past  month  at  least  three  war  films 
made  in  the  80's  were  shown  on  national 
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TV.  The  enemy  In  these  films  were  the  usual 
ruthless,  bloodthirsty  Nazis  who  were  in- 
cidentally made  up  of  German  people.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  some  26  years  ago, 
at  least  a  hundred  or  so  movies  have  been 
ground  out  to  Impress  in  our  minds  what 
evil  people  those  Germans  are. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  the  mili- 
tary has  produced  films  on  how  evil  the  Com- 
munists are.  The  Germans  are  supposed  to  be 
our  allies,  but  we  can  depict  them  as  blood- 
thirsty, aggressive  and  bumbling;  and  no  fur- 
or is  ever  heard.  But  show  some  footage  of 
the  bloodthirsty,  aggressive  and  bumbling 
Russians  and  all  hell  breaks  loose  because 
our  posture  with  Communism  Is  coexistence 
and  we  must  grind  out  footage  consistent 
with  our  policy. 

How  many  major  films  have  dealt  with 
Communism — not  nearly  as  many  as  those 
dealing  with  Nazism — but  then  Communist* 
must  not  be  aggressive  any  longer  because 
our  "posture  has  changed  toward  them." 
They  really  don't  have  a  fieet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean— that  must  be  the  Imagination 
of  the  major  networks.  The  Communists 
must  not  have  provoked  and  armed  the  Arabs 
to  break  the  cease  fire  against  Israel — that 
too  must  be  a  delusion  by  the  news  reporters. 
And  the  Communists  are  not  antl-semltlc 
( they  say  they  are  not  and  have  let  us  know 
that  they  are  very  "thin-skinned"  about 
that  charge).  The  reports  that  many  thou- 
sands of  Jews  want  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
t3  emigrate  to  Israel  but  are  detained  must 
be  the  pipe  dream  of  Rabbi  David  Kahane. 
The  only  real  difference  between  the  Nazis 

and  the  Communists  is  Nazism  is  finished 

they  lost  but  we  have  to  be  vigilant  against 
similar  movements  (and  Indeed  Communism 
Is  a  simUar  movement).  Th?  Communists 
haven't  lost  yet.  They  still  exist  and  are  stiU 
the  No.  1  enemy  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world.  To  btiry  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  hide  behind  an  "official  posture  of  co- 
existence" is  the  real  "me-too"  attitude  which 
CBS  was  accusing  the  military  of  perpetrating 
upon  the  public. 

I'm  happy  the  military  is  still  showing 
films  depicting  Communistic  aggression.  I 
Just  wish  the  networks  would  show  the  mili- 
tary films  on  prime  time  TV.  They  could  use 
them  to  pre-empt  "Hogan's  Heroes",  after 
all  the  Americans  from  that  Qerman  prison 
camp  were  liberated  in  1946. 

Joseph  Culotta,  Jr. 


FTC  COMES  ALIVE— AND  HOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  time 
of  great  concern  for  consumer  protec- 
tion, some  recent  actions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  meet  with  pub- 
Uc  approval,  as  the  attached  article  out- 
lines: 

FTC  Comes  Aisvz — And  How 
Widespread  benefits  are  forecast  for  con- 
sumers now  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— once  riddled  with  internal  fric- 
tion and  mired  In  a  virtual  do-nothing  pol- 
icy— has  organleed  In  a  burst  of  long-needed 
activity. 

Change  began  January  1970  when  Caspar 
Weinberger  succeeded  Paul  Rand  Dixon  as 
chairman.  "We're  going  to  try  to  use  talent 
wherever  we  can  find  It,"  Weinberger  said 
as  he  proceeded  to  hire,  among  others,  one 
of  Nader's  Raiders  who  had  antagonized  the 
old  FTC  staff. 

The  rebirth  has  continued  undw  a  new 
chairman,    Miles    Klrkpatrick,    who    moved 
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Into  the  office  In  September  when  Wein- 
berger was  promoted  to  deputy  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  A 
Philadelphia  lawyer,  Klrkpatrlck  headed  the 
American  Bar  Association  study  group  that 
sharply  criticized  the  PTC  In  1969. 

In  recent  months,  the  PTC  has  moved  in 
on  numerotis  problems. 

Rules  for  car  pricing.  Subject  to  public 
hearings  January  12  and  13,  FTC  would  hit 
gimmicks  that  cloud  auto  trade-in  values, 
price  cuts,  taxes  and  service  charges  In  ads 
and  on  sales  stickers. 

Truth  In  ads.  New  sanctions  would  force 
firms  found  deceptive  in  their  advertising 
to  either  stop  advertising  the  product  com- 
pletely or  devote  one-fourth  of  every  future 
ad  and  commercial  to  telling  that  the  PTC 
rated  previous  ads  false  and  deceptive.  Ac- 
tions have  already  been  taken  against  Coca- 
Cola  for  advertising  Hl-C  as  highly  nutri- 
tious in  Vitamin  C,  and  Chevron  gasoline 
for  saying  the  additive  "P-310"  reduced  air 
poUution. 

Cool-oa  period  for  door  sales.  A  drafted 
regulation  would  allow  any  buyer  to  cancel 
within  three  days  any  consvimer  goods  or 
services  costing  $10  or  more  and  bought 
at  his  door. 

New  credit  safeguards.  Stores,  oil  com- 
panies, credit  card  firms  and  book  clubs 

subject  to  hearings  in  January — could  not 
bill  customers  for  disputed  charges  until 
explanations  are  made.  The  creditor  also 
could  not  disclose  a  bad  credit  rating  until 
the  ctistomer  himself  has  been  notified. 

Among  other  requirements,  PTC  wants 
companies  to  Include  on  all  bills  the  names 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  employees 
who  can  handle  c\istomer  complaints. 

Mall  order  complaints.  Investigations  have 
been  launched  (first  into  Chicago-area  firms 
frequently  reported)  into  failures  of  mail 
order  houses  to  deliver  merchandise  ordered 
and  paid  for — or  to  respond  to  queries  in  a 
reasonably  prompt  time. 

Enzyme  claims.  PTC  has  stiff  questions  for 
detergent  advertisers  and  manufacturers: 
Are  ads  claiming  effectiveness  against  all 
stains  truthful?  Should  health  notifications 
be  listed  on  products  to  warn  that  enzyme 
products  can  ca\ise  allergies,  skin  irritations 
and  lung  ailments? 

PTC  crackdown  has  been  delayed  by  dis- 
agreement over  which  outside  group  should 
conduct  an  investigation. 

PTC  may  also  soon  demand  that  cartons 
containing  phosphate-bearing  products  warn 
that  excessive  use  wlU  add  to  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Light  bulb  lifetimes.  As  of  January  25, 
light  bulb  manufacturers  must  reveal  the 
average  Ught  output  and  lifetime  of  their 
bulbs  as  well  as  other  Information  essential 
to  valid  comparisons  of  cost  savings  and 
duration. 

End  bxislness  reciprocity.  Although  PTC 
has  never  Issued  a  formal  antitrust  com- 
plaint on  the  old  "you  buy  from  me  and 
ni  buy  from  you"  practice — which  bars  com- 
petitive bidding — It  is  now  openingly  look- 
ing for  cases  to  take  to  covirt. 

Probe  gas  shortage.  Because  of  the  natural 
gas  scarcity,  the  PTC  staff  wUl  look  for 
"colltision  or  other  unlawful  conduct"  In  the 
oil  industry.  Other  broad  antitrust  investi- 
gation is  planned  for  the  oil,  gas,  electricity 
and  ooal  industries. 

CONCBXSSIONAL   IMPASSE 

Consumer  protection  forces  found  victory 
in  defeat  this  year  in  their  long  and  vigorous 
battle  in  Congrees  against  the  propoeals  of 
an  Administration-business  alliance. 

Although  two  major  bills  were  killed, 
neither  of  the  final  versions  contained 
Nixon's  requirement  that  the  proposed  in- 
dependent consumer  agency  and  contro- 
versial class  action  suits  be  under  Justice 
Dspartment  controL 
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LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE REPORT  ON  THE  CIVIL 
SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT  PRO- 
GRAM 


March  9,  1971 


HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  21,  1970,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress released  a  report  entitled  "The 
SST:  The  Issues  of  Environmental  Com- 
patibility." That  report  was  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  provided  a 
scientific  and  scholarly  assessment  of  all 
of  the  environmental  issues — sonic  boom, 
noise,  and  efifects  on  world  climate — 
which  could  conceivably  be  associated 
with  the  development  of  a  commercial 
fleet  of  supersonic  transports. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  objective  report 
by  Mr.  George  M.  Chatham,  a  specialist 
in  science  and  technology  in  the  Science 
Policy  Research  Division,  was  instru- 
mental in  placing  in  proper  perspective 
the  unfounded  charges  wliich  some  have 
made  over  the  past  6  months  concerning 
the  impact  which  commercial  supersonic 
transports  might  have  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  the  belief  that  the  objectivity  and 
the  dispassionate  scientific  inquiry  of  a 
reputable,  disinterested,  and  prestigious 
body  such  as  the  Science  Policy  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  should  be 
directed  at  a  review  and  an  analysis  of 
the  full  range  of  issues — environmental, 
economic,  and  technological — presented 
by  the  supersonic  transport  program,  I 
requested  the  Library  to  furnish  me  with 
an  up-to-date  report  on  all  aspects  of  the 
program.  This  report  htis  now  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  entitled  "The  Supersonic 
Transport"  and  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
George  N.  Chatham  and  Mr.  Franklin  P. 
Huddle. 

Because  the  printing  facilities  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  are  not  equipped  to 
make  copies  of  this  report  available  for 
at  least  the  next  few  weeks,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  entire  report  be 
reprinted  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
section  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Transport 

SST:    StTMMABT    OF   THE   CONTENTION 

(By  George  N.  Chatham  and 
Pranklin  P.  Huddle) 
The  following  statement  summarizes  a 
study  by  Science  Policy  Research  Divlslam, 
Congressional  Research  Service,  Library  of 
Congress,  for  issue  March  1,  1971,  under  the 
title  "The  Supersonic  Transport".  The  study 
Ifl  by  George  N.  Chatham  and  Pranklin  P. 
Huddle. 

L<ig  in  commercial  aircraft  technology 
Introductory  chapters  of  the  study  trace 
the  evolution  of  aircraft  technology.  Por  the 
first  half-century  of  manned  filght,  tech- 
nology of  civil  aircraft  relied  successfully  on 
military  research  and  development.  However, 
by  the  early  19508,  military  design  engineer- 
ing became  specialized  and  "systems 
oriented."  Military  designs  departed  from 
lines  important  for  civil  aircraft.   Techno- 


logical competition  of  balUstlc  mlsailee 
Jeopardized  the  stat  us  of  the  manned  bomber 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  truly  successful 
supersonic  bomber  has  yet  been  commis- 
sioned. At  the  same  time,  efforts  to  maxlmlee 
parameters  of  mUiUry  Importance  slowed 
progress  in  directions  Important  for  com- 
mercial aircraft.  Fuel  economy,  cabin  space 
and  other  commercial  considerations  were 
neglected.  In  particular,  military  engine  de- 
signs failed  to  exploit  known  developments 
offering  great  promise  for  commercial  service 
The  need  became  apparent  for  a  separate 
research  and  development  effort,  explicitly 
aimed  at  the  maintenance  of  technoloaical 
advances  in  civil  aircraft. 

Plight  of  civil  air  transport  in  1971 
Paxilts  of  commercial  air  transportation 
began  to  be  identified:  airport  congestion  and 
inadequate  terminal  capacity,  noise  around 
airports,  emphasis  on  alrport-to-alrport 
travel  rather  than  point-to-point  and 
passenger-baggage  separation  were  kmonit 
these.  Difficulties  in  coordinating  the  mtro- 
ductlon  of  new  aircraft  models  with  use  re- 
quirements  put  the  airlines  in  an  economic 
bind.  After  maintaining  fare  schedules  with- 
out Increase,  despite  inflation,  for  two  decades 
after  World  War  U,  the  airlines  were  faced 
with  the  problem  of  falling  revenues  and 
profits.  The  choice  was  between  Improved 
load  factor  and  fare  increases.  A  third 
alternative,  used  successfully  in  the  past  was 
an  Increase  in  productivity  of  aircraft  in  serv- 
;t®"  l\.i^^  ^  improve  this  productivity  that 
the  SST  was  proposed. 

ADVOCACT  OP  THE  SST  BT  POLmCAL  LBADERSHff 

Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson,  and  Nixon 
all  reviewed  the  case  for  the  SST  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  U.S.  transportation,  to  strengthen 
civil  air  technological  advance,  and  to  en- 
hance U.S.  national  posture  In  a  world  of 
technological  competition.  All  three  Presi- 
dents found  in  favor  of  the  SST.  British 
French,  and  Soviet  competition  is  already  at 
work  in  this  area.  Foreign  designs  for  the  first 
generation  of  aircraft,  while  likely  to  appear 
sooner,  are  Inferior  to  the  U.S.  SST  design. 

ECONOMIC  ISSITES  OF  THE  SST 

Operating  supersonically,  the  SST  would  be 
comparable  to  cost  per  seat-mile  to  the  Boe- 
ing  747,  except  that  the  Increased  productiv- 
ity attributable  to  the  higher  speed  would 
enable  airUnes  to  Increase  service  with  a  re- 
duced number  of  aircraft.  This  advantage  of- 
fers significant  but  Indeterminate  economies 
With  respect  to  national  financial  gains  the 
United  States  balance  of  payments  would 
be  altered  to  the  extent  of  some  $20  billion 
by  producing  and  selling  SSTs  to  the  world 
market,  rather  than  buying  them  from 
abroad. 

Although  the  economic  advantages  of  the 
SST  seem  clear  to  the  advocates,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  design  and  management  of  so 
large  an  enterprise  is  not  without  risk.  Much 
depends  on  management  and  technological 
skUl.  In  any  event,  the  large  investment  re- 
quired  for  the  SST  Inescapably  calls  for 
funding  participation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Although  all  forms  of  commercial 
transportation  have  received  various  kinds  of 
financial  assistance  from  the  Government, 
aid  in  the  development  of  aircraft  would  be 
a  "first." 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES  OP  THE  SST 

Much  of  the  study  is  addressed  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  SST  would  serloTisly 
impair  the  human  environment.  There  have 
been  many  allegations  as  to  its  noise,  air  pol- 
lution, and  possible  climatic  effects.  After  a 
searching  investigation  and  analysis,  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  were  arrived  at: 
Jioise 

The  SST  requires  large,  powerful  engines 
which  are  noisy.  In  addition,  when  traveling 
supersonically    the   SST   generates    a   sonic 
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Doom.  The  boom  issue  has  been  provisionally 
disposed  of  by  an  understanding  that  the  SST 
will  travel  supersonically  only  over  oceans  or 
uninhabited  tundra.  Since  Congress  has 
passed  no  law  to  Insure  the  continuity  of  the 
sonic  boom  ban,  many  people  are  dubious 
about  the  permanence  of  the  Executive  com- 
mitment in  the  face  of  economic  pressure  by 
the  airlines. 

Engine  noise  is  considered  in  five  opera- 
tional modes:  on  the  ground,  sideline  noise 
on  take-off,  departure  (climb  from  one  mile 
past  the  end  of  the  runway  to  cruise  alti- 
tude) ,  cruise,  and  descent.  Noise  is  not  a  fac- 
tor on  the  ground,  when  only  minimum  pow- 
er is  needed  or  in  cruise  when  It  Is  too  far 
from  the  ground  to  be  heard  at  all.  During 
the  three  noisy  phases,  work  is  needed  to  re- 
duce sound  level.  However,  much  has  al- 
ready been  achieved.  In  the  12  years  since 
commercial  Jets  have  been  in  service,  the 
noise  generated  per  pound  of  thrust  has  been 
reduced  to  one-tenth  of  Its  former  value,  and 
the  sound  (in  terms  of  acoustical  energy)  per 
pound  of  thrust  has  been  reduced  to  one- 
hundredth.  In  view  of  past  progress  and  fu- 
ture engineering  expectations,  the  Boeing 
Company  has  announced  that  it  is  commit- 
ting itself  to  meeting  PAA  subsonic  aircraft 
noise  limitations  (i.e.,  generating  less  noise 
than  the  747  does  now)  with  the  SST  by  the 
time  it  is  certified  for  service. 
Pollution 

Judged  by  engineering  criteria,  the  Jet  en- 
gine is  highly  efficient  In  terms  of  units  of 
delivered  power  per  unit  of  effluent.  Except 
on  the  ground  at  take-off,  moreover,  the  en- 
gine diffuses  its  effluent.  Most  of  the  pol- 
luting Ingredients  result  from  uneconomi- 
cal practices,  for  which  incentive  already  ex- 
ists to  hold  them  to  a  minimum.  Large  air- 
ports for  supersonic  aircraft  tend  to  be  lo- 
cated remotely  from  urban  areas  where  air 
pollution  is  most  serious.  Beyond  this,  the 
question  of  urban  air  pollution  Is  a  local 
problem,  with  each  locality  requiring  its  own 
specific  measures  of  reduction  and  preven- 
tion. The  role  of  the  SST,  and  of  Jet  aircraft 
generally.  Is  Inherently  a  minor  one  rela- 
tive to  the  effluent  from  surface  transporta- 
tion media. 

Weather  modification 

Traveling  In  a  new  regime  at  65,000  feet, 
the  SST  is  alleged  to  generate  a  variety  of 
effluents  In  such  quantities  relative  to  pre- 
existing Ingredients  of  the  upper  atmosphere 
as  to  threaten  to  alter  the  climate  below. 
Examination  of  these  allegations,  one  by  one, 
shovirs  the  effects  of  the  SST  on  the  environ- 
ment to  be  so  small  in  comparison  to  nat- 
ural factors  of  a  similar  nature  as  to  make 
quantification  extremely  challenging.  There 
Is  a  possibility  however  that  planned  experi- 
ments during  the  two-lane  prototype  phase 
can  bring  about  some  resolution.  With  re- 
spect to  particulate  matter,  it  was  found  that 
cosmic  dust  and  volcano  effluent  far  exceed 
any  possible  particulate  effluent  from  the 
SST  without  significant  climatic  effect.  With 
respect  to  water  vapor,  the  injection  of  water 
from  thunderstorms  Into  the  stratosphere  ex- 
ceeds by  many  orders  of  magnitude  any  pos- 
sible SST  effect,  but  the  stratosphere  re- 
mains both  low  and  fairly  stable  in  water 
content.  Indicating  that  there  are  stabiliz- 
ing forces  at  work. 

The  allegation  that  combustion  of  SST 
fuel  would  exhaust  the  oxygen  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  disposed  of  by  the  simple  state- 
ment that  the  combustion  of  all  fossil  fuel 
(of  which  jet  engines  can  never  consume 
more  than  a  small  fraction)  would  tempo- 
rarily tie  up  no  more  than  three  percent  of 
the  oxygen  In  the  atmosphere. 

The  conjectural  effect  of  the  carbon  di- 
oxide generated  by  the  SST  Is  trivial  com- 
pared with  that  from  Internal  combustion 
engines.  Long-range  measurements  of  tem- 
perature do  not  disclose  any  climatic  change 
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attributable  to  a  measured  slight  increase  In 
CO^  content  over  the  past  centvuy. 

There  Is  some  need  for  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  hazard  to  passengers  from  radi- 
ation from  the  sun,  especially  during  severe 
solar  fiares.  (The  last  severe  one  was  16  years 
ago).  With  proper  Instruments,  the  pilot 
could  be  warned  in  plenty  of  time  to  drc^ 
down  10-20  thousand  feet  where  atmospheric 
shielding  would  eliminate  the  hazard. 

The  SST:  Remaining  uncertainties  to  be 
resolved 

There  are  many  uncertainties:  as  to  the 
verity  of  the  competition  from  foreign  SST 
developments:  as  to  whether  the  Boeing  SST 
will  produce  the  economic  gains  claimed  for 
it;  as  to  the  extent  of  engineering  risk  this 
vehicle  represents:  and  as  to  whether  it  can 
stand  alone,  without  other  supporting  ele- 
ments of  a  complete  system  of  air  transporta- 
tion. Many  of  the  defects  of  present  air  trans- 
portation have  nothing  to  do  with  air  speed 
or  vehicle  productivity;  the  ground  sector, 
for  one  example,  is  generally  conceded  to 
have  been  neglected. 

The  environmental  aspects  of  the  SST,  and 
especially  the  global  aspects,  have  received 
the  bulk  of  attention  of  critics.  Yet,  upon 
analysis,  most  of  these  postulated  effects  are 
found  to  be  non  existent  or  of  a  scale  making 
detection  difficult.  Of  course,  some  environ- 
mental uncertainties  remain.  As  to  these  un- 
certainties, the  point  is  made  that  it  is  rarely 
if  ever  possible  to  prove  a  negative. 

But  the  greater  number  of  uncertainties 
appear  to  lie  in  the  field  of  economics.  It  is 
likely  that  these  can  be  resolved  only  by  ac- 
tual experience  with  the  product  in  use. 
Much  hinges  on  the  quality  of  engineering 
management  in  the  development  of  the  ve- 
hicle, and  the  system  of  which  it  is  conceived 
as  a  component.  Much  hinges  also  upon  the 
quality  of  management  of  the  airline  service 
and  its  competition.  Of  course,  these  are  gen- 
eral considerations  and  are  therefore  im- 
ponderables beyond  the  scope  of  the  study. 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  examines  some  of  the  consid- 
erations governing  public  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  the  supersonic  aircraft  (SST)  as  a 
conmiercial  transportation  vehicle. 

Mass  public  transportation  by  air  has  been 
■a  development  of  the  last  half -century.  It  is 
today  the  primary  mode  of  long  distance 
commercial  travel.  Its  primary  characteristic 
is  speed.  Each  successive  generation  of  pas- 
senger aircraft  has  achieved  higher  speeds 
coupled  with  larger  carrying  capacity  than 
its  predecessor.  The  issue  at  hand  is  whether 
by  action  of  the  United  States  Government 
this  process  should  be  continued  beyond  a 
natural  barrier,  the  speed  of  sound. 

The  purpose  of  this  study,  based  on  a  re- 
view of  the  literature  of  the  controversy,  is 
,p3  provide  a  factual  perspective  from  which 
to  assess  tangible  and  Intangible  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  SST. 

The  underlping  question:  Static  versus 
dynamic  technology 

The  controversy  over  the  SST  may  not  be 
so  much  over  the  political  question  as  to  the 
social  worth  of  t.  particular  technological 
innovation  as  over  the  broader  question  as 
to  whether  the  processes  and  results  of  tech- 
nological innovation  generally  are  a  social 
good  that  should  be  continued  Into  the  in- 
definite future.  The  literature  of  "technology 
assessment"  has  identified  this  question  as 
salient  for  the  United  States  today.  Studies 
of  the  issue,  most  notably  that  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  P>ublic  Policy 
(COSPUP)  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,'  suggest  that  even  if  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  stable  condition  is  the  goal,  the 
level  of  technological  achievement  of  today's 
society  is  Inadequate  to  provide  it,  so  that 
further  technological  progress  is  indlspens- 
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able  in  any  event.  The  findings  of  students  of 
technology  assessment  reach  a  consensiis  on 
two  further  points: 

(1)  Each  major  technological  Innovation 
needs  to  be  assessed  In  greater  detail  than 
ever  before,  and  not  once  but  repeatecUy,  to 
assure  that  its  second-  and  third-order  con- 
sequences are  tolerable  to  society;  and 

(2)  The  social  consequences  of  a  tech- 
nology need  to  be  assessed  along  with  the 
technical  and  economic  consequences. 

Opponents  of  technology  appear  to  take 
various  positions:  (1)  that  technology  Is  It- 
self undesirable  because  Its  side  effects  are 
inescapably  adverse,  (2)  that  the  pace  of 
technological  change  Is  too  fast  to  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  8oclo-p>olitical  structures 
of  human  organization,  (3)  that  technolog- 
ical innovations  occur  so  rapidly  that  human 
organizations  are  unable  to  sort  out  the  good 
from  the  bad.  or  (4)  that  the  variety  of  in- 
novations produced  by  technology  imposes 
such  a  burden  of  choice  in  the  individual 
as  to  impair  the  quality  of  life. 

Any  substantial  body  of  thought  that  ex- 
poses technological  Innovation  per  se,  would 
be  inclined  to  Join  forces  with  those  who 
oppose  specific  Innovations  on  their  own 
merits.  While  this  study  is  concerned  with 
the  specific  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
one  technology,  viz.,  the  SST,  the  issue  as  to 
the  general  merit  of  technology  needs  to  be 
disposed  of.  The  NAS  Committee  on  Science 
and  Public  Policy  has  put  the  matter  in  per- 
spective with  its  conclusion: 

"The  future  of  technology  holds  great 
promise  for  mankind  If  greater  thought  and 
effort  are  devoted  to  Its  develoiwnent.  If  so- 
ciety persists  In  its  present  course,  the  future 
holds  great  peril,  whether  from  the  uncon- 
trolled effects  of  technology  Itself  or  from 
an  unreasoned  political  reaction  against  all 
technological  change."  * 

Although  the  economic  aspects  of  tech- 
nology tend  to  be  decisive  in  determining 
whether  or  not  some  particular  innovation 
shoiild  be  pursued,  the  ultimate  values  and 
costs — which  are  hard  to  quantify — arc  en- 
vironmental. As  the  COSPUP  Report  notes. 
"•  •  •  technology  •  •  •  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  systematic  way  of  altering  the  en- 
vironment." Accordingly,  the  report  states: 

"The  choice  •  •  •  is  between  technological 
advance  that  proceeds  without  adequate 
consideration  of  its  consequences  and  tech- 
nological change  that  is  influenced  by  a 
deeper  concern  for  the  Interaction  between 
man's  tools  and  the  human  environment  in 
which  they  do  their  work." » 

Moreover,  the  assessment  of  technology 
requires — 

"*  •  •  not  [for  society)  to  conceive  ways 
to  curb  or  restrain  or  otherwise  "fix"  tech- 
nology but  rather  to  conceive  ways  to  dis- 
cover and  repair  the  deficiencies  In  the  proc- 
esses and  institutions  by  which  society  puts 
the  tools  of  science  and  technology  to 
work."  * 

If  it  be  granted  that  technology  should 
not — and  indeed  cannot — be  generally  ar- 
rested and  frozen  in  today's  mold,  then  the 
question  of  accepting  or  rejecting  a  particu- 
lar innovation  rests  on  two  subsidiary  ques- 
tions. One  Is  whether  the  system  itself  Is 
or  can  be  economically  self-supporting.  Will 
it  pay  for  Itself?  Is  there  an  economic  de- 
mand for  its  services,  sufficient  to  Justify  the 
Investment?  This  issue  needs  to  be  an- 
swered quantitatively,  and  if  the  finding  Is 
adverse,  the  decision  usually  becomes  aca- 
demic. 

The  second  question  is  whether  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  innovation  on  man  and  on  the 
human  environment  negate  the  beneficial 
effects,  and  also  the  economic  values  of  the 
innovation.  Since  the  adverse  environmental 
effects  (unless  they  are  unmistakably  catas- 
trophic) do  not  automatically  generate  a 
negative  decision,  the  issue  becomes  a  mat- 
ter for  policy  determination  by  the  Govern- 
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ment.  Tbls  decision  rests  nationally  with  the 
Congress.  Also,  there  Is  a  residual  regulatory 
concern,  now  being  delineated  In  the  courts, 
that  rests  with  the  States  and  municipalities. 
No  mechanlEm  la  yet  available  for  the  Inter- 
national assessment  of  a  technological 
Innovation. 

With  respect  to  the  SST,  since  a  substan- 
tial outlay  of  funds  is  required  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  since  the  asserted  en- 
vironmental effects  are  national — Indeed 
global — the  technology  assessment  decision 
of  whether  or  not  to  proceed  with  this  inno- 
vation rests  with  the  Congress.  It  is  both 
an  economic  and  environmental  issue.  Mean- 
while, two  other  projects  are  already  well 
along  toward  development  of  commercial  su- 
personlcs  aircraft,  one  Jointly  by  the  British 
and  French,  and  the  other  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  some  extent,  these  competitive 
activities  seem  likely  to  reduce  the  scope 
of  the  decision:  it  may  be  not  whether  the 
global  environment  is  to  receive  a  civil  SST, 
but  rather  whose  SST. 

Economic  coTisiderations  of  SST  development 

The  economic  questions  that  confront  the 
Congress  are  for  the  most  part  those  of 
straightforward  cost/ effectiveness  and  de- 
mand forecasting.  They  are  similar,  for  ex- 
ample, to  aspects  of  the  long-range  planning 
prsblem  that  annually  confronts  top  man- 
agement in  the  automobile  industry. 

What  win  be  the  costs  of  achieving  com- 
mercial supersonic  air  transportation? 

What  level  of  engineering  design  risk  Is 
involved? 

What  dollar  benefits  will  accrue  from  this 
capability,  to  the  carriers,  to  the  aircraft 
Industry,  to  the  using  public,  and  to  the 
United  States  Government — In  other  words, 
to  the  taxpayer? 

How  reliable  are  the  estimates  of  future 
demand  for  the  use  of  the  proposed  hard- 
ware? 

What  economic  adjustments  are  Implied 
by  the  introduction  of  supersonic  Sight,  and 
what  costs  and  benefits  are  Implicit  in  these? 

What  is  the  proper  form  of  management 
of  the  enterprise.  If  it  is  decided  upon? 

What  is  the  appropriate  method  of  fund- 
ing of  the  enterprise? 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  banning  the 
Concorde  and  TU-144  from  the  U.S.?  Would 
the  countermeasures  In  international  eco- 
nomic competition  caution  against  such  a 
unilateral  action? 

Is  participation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  funding  of  the  "nterprlse  the 
best  use  of  Its  fiscal  resovres?  Is  there  an  ade- 
quate financial  return?  In  essence.  Uoes  the 
SST  assure  an  appropriate  net  advantage  in 
both  tangible  and  Intangible  factors,  to  the 
Nation  and  Its  citizens? 

Environmental  co'isideraticns  of  the  SST 
The  environmental  consequences  of  the 
SST  appear  to  be  both  complex  and  contro- 
versial. Some  of  these  tend  to  Interact  with 
some  of  the  economic  issues.  For  instance, 
perhaps  the  most  salient  environmental 
question  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
supersonic  aircraft,  by  virtue  of  its  capability 
to  move  at  supers^nlc  speeds,  causes  sonic 
booms.  The  (,uestion  is  thus  raised  as  to 
w'.-iether  these  hlgh-altltude  effects  will  be  an 
Intolerable  nuisince;  the  tacit  understardir^ 
has  apparently  been  established  that  the 
proposer*  aircraft  would  travel  at  supersonic 
speeds  onTy  over  the  oceans — a  crjstralnt 
tb.at  would  soem  to  deprive  the  vehicle  of  a 
part  of  Its  potential  economic  advantage  and 
fieAlblllty. 

The  high  power  requirements  for  super- 
sinlc  flight,  and  the  consequent  large  con- 
sumption of  fuel,  imply  that  the  aircraft 
should  be  large  In  size  and  carrying  capacity 
If  it  is  to  pay  Its  way.  This  requirement  leads 
to  environmental  questions  which  involve 
the  effects  of  the  effluent  r'  the  aircraft:  air 
pollution  resulting  from  the  necessarily  high 
level  of  effluent  during  take-off,  and  the  con- 
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Jectural  climatic  consequences  of  hlgh-altl- 
tude discharge  of  water  vapor  and  particulate 
matter.  The  noise  of  the  (necessarily  highly 
powered)  SST  engines  on  and  near  the 
ground  is  also  cited  as  an  environmental 
degradant. 

Against  these  allegations  of  undesirable 
effects,  the.  e  are  such  positive  factTS  as  the 
reduction  In  number  ^f  aircraft  pe-  thousand 
passenger  miles  (or  per  number  of  passengers 
transported),  the  saving  of  time,  the  general 
benefits  that  are  alleged  always  to  result  to 
a  nation's  technology  from  a  large  effort 
in  some  one  direction,  the  undeniable  bene- 
fit to  the  nation's  technological  posture  where 
technology  correlates  increasingly  with  dip- 
lomatic Influence,  and  the  probability  that 
the  increased  speed  capability  of  aircraft  In 
the  air  will  generate  pressure  on  the  airlines, 
as  well  as  other  participants  In  transport 
services,  to  improve  the  lagging  efficiency  of 
on-the-ground  operations,  toward  making 
air  travel  a  true  system. 

Another  consideration,  often  overlooked,  .s 
that  a  Igor^us  effort  In  the  advanced  tech- 
nology of  large-scale,  supersonic  fiight,  aim- 
ing to  make  It  compatible  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  congenial  environment  for  man,  can 
be  expected  to  yield  many  beneficial  develop- 
ments In  environmental  science  and  tech- 
nology that  can  be  useful  In  other  problems 
and  activities  of  environmental  enhance- 
ment. 

II.   BBEAKING  THX  BAKXIEB  OT  SOCND 

The  first  manned  vehicle  to  explore  the 
regime  of  supersonic  speed  was  the  Bell  X-1, 
an  American  aircraft  piloted  by  Elwood 
Yeager."'  During  a  sequence  of  41  flights, 
all  of  brief  duration,  he  took  the  rocket- 
powered  X-1  to  speeds  exceeding  Mach 
2,"  and  to  altitudes  above  70,000  feet. 
The  first  flight  through  the  sound  barrier  oc- 
curred Oct.  14,  1947. 

The  shape  of  an  airplane  is  a  combination 
of  blunt  and  shallow  curves,  sloping  planes, 
and  edges.  Air  flows  over  each  surface  at  a 
different  speed,  all  related  to  the  speed  of 
the  aircraft.  The  shape  of  the  aircraft  Is  de- 
signed so  that  the  air  will  flow  smoothly  by 
It,  whether  the  aircraft  Is  moving  slower  or 
faster  than  the  speed  of  saund.  However, 
there  is  a  critical  range  of  speed,  the  tran- 
sonic region,  which  extends  a  few  miles  per 
hour  on  both  sides  of  Mach  1.  In  this  region, 
parts  of  the  air  flow  move  subsonicaUy  and 
others  move  supersonlcally.  While  in  this 
regime,  the  aircraft  is  buffeted  by  shock 
waves  and  turbulence.  Yeager  found  It  ad- 
visable to  pass  through  it  quickly:  to  re- 
main In  It  too  long  was  not  only  uncom- 
fortable to  the  passenger  but  hazardous  to 
the  structural  integrity  of  the  aircraft.  How- 
ever, once  the  aircraft  passed  through  this 
transonic  zone,"  the  air  flow  became  smooth 
again. 

Yeager's  flights  resolved  the  long  debate 
among  aerodynamlclsts  over  the  possibility 
of  controlled  flight  beyond  the  sonic  barrier. 
Also,  he  opened  the  supersonic  domain  as 
a  useful  realm  of  any  aircraft  with  enough 
power  to  reach  It.  His  experiments  signaled 
the  beginning  of  a  vigorous  research  program 
to  achieve  supersonic  flight  routinely.  Mili- 
tary advantages  of  this  capability  seemed  ob- 
vious: although  the  commercial  advantages 
were  less  so.  aeronautical  enthusiasts  ob- 
served that  Just  as  subsonic  aircraft  had 
drawn  the  four  comers  of  the  United  States 
conveniently  close,  supersonic  aircraft  would 
do  the  same  for  the  whole  globe. 

ImportaTice   of   turbojet   engine   for   super- 
sonic flight 

The  key  to  general  supersonic  flight  was 
the  turbojet  engine.  A  principal  obstacle  to 
the  achievement  of  sup)er8onlc  speeds  with 
propeller-driven  aircraft  had  been  the  aero- 
dynamic limitations  of  the  propeller  Itself. 
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The  tip  of  the  propeller  entered  the  transonic 
regime  long  before  the  speed  of  the  aircraft 
did;  at  that  point,  loss  in  efficiency  through 
turbulence  wasted  power  so  that  a  speed 
celling  of  around  600  mph  was  generally  ac- 
cepted by  aeronuatlcal  engineers  as  the  ulti- 
mate top  for  propeller  aircraft.' 

Concern  over  the  Inherent  speed  limit  im- 
posed  by  the  propeller  led  two  independent 
investigators  to  seek  and  find  a  solution  In 
the  turbojet  engine.  The  first  successful 
turbojet-powered  aircraft,  the  He  178,  was 
produced  by  Ernest  Helnkel  In  1939;  soon 
afterward,  Frank  Whittle's  engines  were  used, 
in  1941,  to  power  the  Gloster  E-28.  The 
Helnkel  and  Whittle  engines  both  used  a 
centrifugal  compressor  as  a  first  stage:  air 
was  compressed,  expanded  by  burning  fuel 
in  it,  and  then  discharged  through  a  turbine 
which  drove  the  compressor;  forward  im- 
petus was  provided  by  the  jet  thrust  of  the 
hot  combustion  products  after  they  passed 
through  the  turbine.* 

The  turbojet  engine  offered  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  propeller  speed  limitation. 
Thrust  and  efficiency  of  this  new  system,  con- 
trary to  that  of  the  propeller,  were  actually 
Increased  with  Increased  forward  speed. 

Early  in  World  War  11,  Whittle's  insistent 
warnings  to  U.S.  military  authorities,  to- 
gether with  the  appearance  in  combat  of  the 
ME  262  (a  twin-engined  German  fighter 
whose  top  airspeed  exceeded  by  100  mph  the 
speediest  planes  of  the  Allies) ,  persuaded  the 
Army  Air  Force  that  the  turbojet  was  worth 
examining.  A  Whittle  engine  was  obtained 
and  after  a  brief  test,  the  Air  Force  asked 
the  General  Electric  Company  to  produce  an 
improved  version  compatible  with  U.S.  in- 
dustrial practice.  An  airframe  was  designed 
and  built  to  receive  the  engine.  The  project 
was  conducted  with  incredible  speed  under 
high  security,  camouflaged  by  preempting 
the  project  nomenclature  of  another  secret 
aircraft  development,  the  Bell  XP  which 
was  subsequently  shelved.  In  1942,  the  Bell 
new  XP-59  received  its  engine,  flew  success- 
fully, and  Introduced  U.S.  military  and  In- 
dustrial aviation  to  the  Jet  age. 

It  took  11  years  from  that  point  to  bring 
about  the  first  U.S.  military  aircraft  capable 
of  routine  supersonic  flight.  This  was  the 
first  of  the  so-called  "Century"  series,  the 
North  American  P-lOO »  which  flew  In  1953, 
six  years  after  the  brief  flights  of  the  rocket- 
powered  X-IA  had  breached  the  sonic  bar- 
rier for  the  first  time. 

m.    SCALING    trP    THE    TBCHNOLOOT    OF 
ST7PEK80NIC     PUOHT 

Military  efforts  to  extend  the  application 
of  supersonic  aeronautical  technology  to 
larger  aircraft  produced  an  uninterrupted 
sequence  of  misfortunes  and  controversies. 
When  the  Air  Force  undertook  a  supersonic 
replacement  for  the  subsonic  B-52  bomber, 
the  flrst  result  was  the  short-lived  B-58.  This 
three-man  bomber  could  reach  Mach  2.1  at 
44.000  feet;  It  could  cover  its  full  range  of 
2000  miles  in  less  than  2  hours.  However,  the 
B-58  was  marginally  useful;  it  fell  short  In 
payload  as  well  as  in  range  for  Its  Intended 
mission  as  an  Intercontinental  strike  vehicle. 

The  development  span  of  the  B-58  over- 
lapped that  of  the  B-70,  of  which  only  3 
units  were  actually  built  and  flown  before 
the  program  was  dropped.  More  will  be  said 
of  this  development,  which  had  considerable 
significance  for  the  evolving  proposal  later 
on  to  build  a  prototype  commercial  trans- 
port for  supersonic  flight. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  pro- 
duce a  large  supersonic  seaplane  centered  on 
the  P8M,  under  development  by  the  Glenn 
L.  Martin  Company  in  Baltimore.  This  de- 
sign encountered  several  tragic  misfortunes 
In  flight  before  the  project  was  terminated. 

The  last  stage  in  the  sequence  was  the 
F-in,  a  smaller  supersonic  fighter-bomber 
system  Intended  (In  various  versions  or  mod- 
iflcatlons)  for  both  Air  Force  and  Navy  use. 
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The  F-111  has  remained  controversial  since 
its  inception. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  large  commercial 
aircraft  traditionally  grew  out  of  military 
antecedents.  It  may  be  useful  to  examine  the 
fate  of  one  of  these  large  supersonic  bombers. 

The  development  of  the  "all-purpose"  B-70 
Bomber 

Proposed  as  the  world's  flrst  large  aircraft 
capable  of  long-range,  sustained,  supersonic 
flight,  the  B-70  was  envisioned  as  the  logical 
replacement  for  the  subsonic  B-52.  It  was 
also  seen  as  fulflUlng  the  need  for  a  super- 
performance  surveillance  aircraft.  The  fur- 
ther possibility  was  later  suggested  that  the 
general  prototype  might  be  modified  Into  a 
commercial  version  to  compete  with  contem- 
porary (1959)  European  schemes  to  produce 
a  family  of  short-range,  intermediate,  and 
long-range  supersonic  aircraft  for  commercial 
service. 

Initial  design  speclflcatlons  for  the  B-70 
were  Issued  by  the  Air  Force  in  October,  1954, 
with  an  Irvitatlon  to  aircraft  companies  to 
compete  for  the  Job  of  prime  contractor.  The 
Air  Force  plan  was  to  develop  and  deploy  a 
fleet  of  these  aircraft  as  long-range,  multl- 
mach  bombers  by  the  mld-19608.  The  plan 
fell  victim  to  prolonged  controversy.  At  flrst, 
problems  centered  on  the  wide  variety  of 
technical  approaches  advanced  by  the  bid- 
ders. Then,  as  these  were  resolved,  the  project 
next  came  under  attack  as  an  expensive  and 
unnecessary  military  alternative  to  the  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile.  Development  of 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  armed 
with  a  nuclear  warhead,  had  provided  a 
weapon  comp)etltive  in  destructive  capability 
with  the  long-range  strategic  bomber.  It  also 
reduced  the  striking  time  of  an  Interconti- 
nental attack  from  hours  to  minutes.  The 
military  commitment  to  bomber  aircraft  was 
undoubtedly  lessened  by  this  alternative 
technology,  and  with  It  the  willingness  (or 
necessity)  to  make  the  heavy  investment  re- 
quired for  Its  successful  development. 

Opposition  to  the  B-70  program  grew 
steadily  from  the  time  the  Air  Force  released 
Its  Request  for  Proposal  In  1954.  By  1959, 
the  embryo  aircraft  was  under  attack  by  both 
missile  advocates  and  others  who  saw  It  con- 
suming an  Increasing  share  of  the  declining 
aircraft  budget  In  the  (also  declining)  budg- 
et of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Presidential 
action  came  to  terminate  the  program,  No- 
vember 30,  1959,  although  the  President  later 
granted  the  Air  Force  permission  to  continue 
the  B-70  as  a  minimum-cost,  aerodynamic 
research  program.  Some  Members  of  Congress 
were  critical  of  this  decision  to  drop  the 
program.  The  development  was  viewed  as 
both  an  essential  replacement  for  the  aging 
B-52,  and  a  prototype  for  a  commercial  SST.'" 
However,  the  President's  decision  wm  flrm, 
and  the  program  came  to  a  close  with  a  few 
experimental  and  test  flights  of  the  two  pro- 
totype vehicles. 

Efforts  to  commercialize  the  B-70  technology 
The  possibility  of  a  commercial  version  of 
the  B-70  was  raised  In  1959  when  General 
Elwood  Quesada,  then  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  called  the  Presi- 
dent's attention  to  plans  of  the  British  air- 
craft Industry  to  build  two  models  of  com- 
mercial supersonic  SSTs,  one  for  short-range 
domestic  service  and  another  for  intercon- 
tinental service:  as  well  as  the  plans  of  the 
French  aircraft  Industry  to  build  a  medium- 
range  SST,  to  be  called  the  "Super-Cara- 
velle."  " 

General  Quesada  noted  that  the  beleagured 
B-70,  by  then  Jocularly  referred  to  as  the 
"paper  airplane  which  would  fly  In  a  card- 
board sky,"  was  in  fact  superior  In  tech- 
nology to  either  the  British  or  the  French 
SST  concepts  (Independent  at  that  time). 
The  B-70  design  called  for  contlnous  Mach  3 
flight  over  a  range  exceeding  7000  miles;  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

foreign  firms  were  proposing  smaller  vehicles, 
to  cruise  at  speeds  of  less  than  Itlach  2.  He 
therefore  urged  the  President  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  a  commercial  version  of  the 
B-70  be  designed  to  be  the  U.S.  entry  In  the 
emerging  international  competition. 

In  Quesada's  view,  the  civil  application 
would  be  derived  frrm  a  technology  developed 
to  satisfy  a  pitrely  military  requirement.  This 
had  historically  been  the  conventional  pat- 
tern of  innovation  of  commercial  aircraft.  As 
he  put  It — 

"Ever  since  the  Wright  brothers'  memor- 
able accomplishment  In  1903  the  Military 
Establishment  has  had  a  vigorous  develop- 
ment program  designed  to  meet  their  needs 
for  increasingly  high  performance  aircraft. 
The  pressing  demands  of  national  defense 
have  characteristically  given  precedence  to 
military  budgets  for  this  purpose. 

"After  designs  were  fixed  and  quantity  pro- 
duction established  to  meet  military  require- 
ments, It  was  often  possible  to  build  adapta- 
tions for  purchase  by  air  carriers  and  use  in 
the  civU  fieet.  This  has  been  especially  true 
in  the  development  of  crucial  components 
such  as  engines  and  propellers,  as  well  as 
materials  and  techniques  of  design.  Thus,  for 
over  55  years  commercial  aviation  has  had  the 
advantage  of  leaning  on  and  bca-rowlng  from 
a  strong  military  development  program."  " 

Evaluation  of  the  B-70  conversion  plan 
There  were  technical  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  this  proposed  course.  The  value 
of  the  B-70  as  a  prototype  lay  in  Its  advanced 
aerodynamics,  control  methodology,  hlgh- 
temperature-reaistant  structural  design,  and 
techniques  of  fabrication.  These  were  all 
gains  that  derived  from  a  substantial  history 
of  applied  research  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Application  of  these  ad- 
vances, acquired  at  considerable  cost,  would 
give  an  American  SST  a  significant  edge  over 
the  forelgr  competition.  However,  Quesada's 
proposal  had  disadvantages  as  well.  The  long, 
slim  body  of  the  B-70  would  not  convert  well 
to  civilian  use.  In  the  various  proposals  for 
this  conversion,  the  psasenger  seating  ca- 
pacities ranged  from  15  to  a  very  crowded 
100.  A  converted  version  with  the  required 
upgrading  for  reliability  and  design  modi- 
fications for  airline  service  was  Judged  likely 
to  cost  about  the  same  as  a  completely  new 
design  for  the  specific  purpose  of  commer- 
cial service.  A  study  for  FAA,  by  United  Re- 
search, Inc..  reported  in  October,  1960,  that 
the  development  of  a  civil  SST,  based  on  the 
B-70  prototype,  would  require  about  $1  bil- 
lion, a  figure  beyond  the  financing  capability 
of  individual  firms  In  the  aircraft  Industry, 
even  If  based  on  a  backlog  of  flrm  orders." 
At  the  close  of  his  tenure  as  FAA  Admin- 
istrator, Quesada  placed  contracts  with  two 
engine  companies  for  SST  power  plant 
studies,  and  recommended  an  acceleration  of 
the  FAA  program  of  studies  of  the  entire 
system. 

When  President  Kennedy  took  office.  In 
January,  1961,  he  named  Najeeb  Halaby  as 
Quesada's  replacement.  At  the  request  of 
the  new  President,  March  3,  1961.  Halaby 
organized  a  team  to  develop  a  statement  of 
national  goals  for  aviation  In  the  19608.  One 
of  the  findings  of  this  team  was  a  recom- 
mendation for  Intensified  efforts  to  produce 
a  "Mach  3  transport."  It  called  for  an  SST 
design  with  double  the  possible  passenger 
accommodation  of  the  B-70,  featuring  a 
swlng-wlng  concept. 

As  to  funding,  the  study  proposed  that — 
"Oovemment  funds  should  be  utilized 
through  the  research,  design,  development, 
prototype  and  probably  production  stages. 
Every  effort  must  be  me^de  to  recoup  the 
Government's  financial  investment  through 
some  type  of  royalty  system  to  be  paid  by  the 
operators." 

Changing  role  of  military  technology 
Beginning  with  the   aftermath  of  World 
War  I,  civil  aeronautics  In  the  United  States 
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(and  elsewhere  as  well)  bad  leaned  heavily 
on  surplus  military  equipment  and  on  mili- 
tary-trained personnel.  By  November  of 
1918,  the  United  States  possessed  10,510  air- 
craft— 6,972  at  home — and  a  large  inventory 
of  engines  and  spare  parts.  Military  trained 
personnel  in  the  air  arms,  being  demobilized, 
numbered  228,368.  All  this  surplus  aeronau- 
tical hardware  deterred  new  development  or 
production,  but  provided  an  inefficient 
means  for  a  precarious  and  subsidized  air 
transport  Industry.  Meanwhile  trained  fliers 
and  mechanics  sought  ways  of  using  the  skills 
they  had  been  taught.  Further  military  de- 
velpoment  of  aircraft  in  the  United  States 
lagged,  and  most  of  this  activity  was  con- 
ducted in  Europe  and  later  Japan. 

During  the  two  decades  between  the  two 
World  Wars,  considerable  progress  was  made 
toward  the  development  of  commercial  trans- 
ports. Gradually,  designs  departed  from  the 
straitjacket  of  military  prototypes.  Tbls 
trend  was  epitomized  in  the  development 
near  the  end  of  that  period,  of  the  DC-S. 
This  was  a  true  trail-blazer,  remarkably  eco- 
nomical for  i1«  time  to  operate  and  maintain. 
It  spurred  the  proliferation  of  many  new 
feeder  airlines  and  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  the  spread  of  air  service  all  over  the 
world.  Although  it  was  a  far  cry  from  combat 
aircraft,  the  mllitcwy  services  made  exten- 
sive use  of  It  for  transport  purposes  in  World 
War  II   (the  C-47). 

The  translation  of  the  military  advances 
in  World  War  n  into  civil  aircraft  designs 
was  more  involved  and  complex  than  It  had 
been  20  years  earlier.  Under  the  spur  of 
military  necessity  the  principles  of  aeronau- 
tical design  had  been  vasti.  improved.  These 
principles,  of  course,  were  the  same,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  function  of  the  design 
was  military  or  civilian.  However,  the  con- 
figuration of  an  aircraft  was  profoundly  In- 
fiuenced  by  its  function,  so  that  the  same 
aeronautical  design  principles  led  to  differ- 
ent final  products.  Speeds  of  postwar  propel- 
ler-driven aircraft  were  not  notably  different 
for  military  or  commercial  service  but  cabin 
space  was. 

The  power  plant  as  key  to  aircraft  evolution 
From  the  Wright  Brothers  to  the  present 
day,  developments  in  heavler-than-alr  craft 
have  derived  most  Importantly  from  In- 
novations of  engine  and  power-train.  With- 
out the  gasoline-fueled  reciprocating  engine, 
the  Wright  Brothers  aircraft  would  not  have 
been  txieslble.  During  the  period  following 
World  War  I,  Important  progress  was  made 
in  improving  the  horsepower- to- weight  ratio 
of  engines,  culminating  in  the  turbo-com- 
I>ound  reclprocatory  power  plant  that  made 
Coa»t-to-Coast  nonstop  fiight  a  commerclcU 
practicality.  Again,  military  requirements 
justified  and  paid  for  the  advances  in  en- 
gine technology.  The  civil  market  was  an 
eager  but  jcond.  -7  outlet  for  these  prod- 
ucts. 

With  the  advent  of  the  aircraft  gas  turbine 
engine,  however,  the  suitability  for  commer- 
cial ptu-poses  of  military  power  plants  become 
less  obvious  or  practical.  The  turbo-prop  en- 
gine," while  flrst  used  in  military  aircraft.  In 
England,  in  1945,  was  quickly  discarded  for 
military  purposes.  Its  efficiency  was  highest 
at  moderately  low  altitudes.  The  aero- 
dynamics of  the  propeller  limited  the  speed 
of  prop-jet  aircraft  to  the  subsonic  regime. 
However,  because  of  Its  fuel  economy,  free- 
dom from  vibration  In  fiight,  and  capability 
of  delivering  many  times  the  horsepower  of 
reciprocating  engines  of  comparable  weight, 
it  moved  successfully  Into  the  commercial 
field.  The  Viscount,  powered  by  four  Rolls- 
Royce  turbo-prop  engines,  became  opera- 
tional In  1963.  The  commercial  utility  of  the 
turbo-prop.  It  should  be  noted,  was  not  and 
still  is  not  fully  exploited  because  its  per- 
formance characteristics  did  not  warrant 
substantial  military  R&D  Investment. 

The  primary  form  of  military  gas  turbine 
engine  for  aircraft  Is  the  turbojet."  This  en- 
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glne.  which  was  operationally  employeil  In 
both  British  and  German  military  aircraft 
by  1B43  (the  Qloster  Meteor  and  the  Messer- 
schmldt  asa) ,  derives  all  of  its  thrust  from 
the  exhaust.  At  low  altitudes,  the  turbojet  la 
Inefflclent  but  at  high  altitudes  Its  efficiency 
is  excellent.  The  principal  problem  is  that  it 
pumps  in  more  air  than  it  can  use,  so  that — 
especially  at  low  altitudes — adjustable  re- 
strictions are  needed  to  limit  the  air  Intake. 
Although  this  kind  of  engine  is  now  being 
proposed  for  use  in  the  SST,  which  would 
operate  predominantly  at  high  speed  and  al- 
titude, its  fuel  consumption  at  the  lower 
speeds  and  altitudes  of  post-World  War  II 
commercial  air  travel  have  made  It  marginal- 
ly useful  for  lower-performance  civil  aircraft. 
The  first  commercial  transport  to  use  the  en- 
gine was  the  British  Comet,  In  1952.  (Faulty 
cabin  design  of  the  Comet  caused  its  with- 
drawal after  tvro  years  of  service;  a  redesigned 
model  appeared  in  1958.  still  using  turbojet 
engines.)  The  first  U.S.  airliner  to  use  turbo- 
jet engines  was  the  Boeing  707,  in  1958;  it 
was  followed  in  a  few  months  by  the  Douglas 
DC  8.  In  the  early  versions,  both  aircraft  used 
unmodified  military  Jet  engines.  The  engines 
were  turbojets  ("pure"  Jets)  which  were  fine 
for  high  speed  flight  (speeds  beyond  the  de- 
sign capability  of  the  707  and  DC-8)  but,  in 
stressing  this  vital  military  asset,  the  engines 
were  not  designed  for  fuel  economy. 

Fortunately,  a  sideline  investigation  of 
little  military  interest  was  to  appear.  One 
early  device  to  deal  with  thft  surplus  air 
which  all  Jet  engines  must  either  use  or  de- 
flect once  in  flight,  was  the  "by-pass";  in 
this  model  of  engine,  surplus  air  is  ducted 
around  the  combustion  chamber  and  then 
added  again  at  the  tall  pipe.  The  result  Is 
augmented  thrust  and  reduced  fuel  con- 
sumption especially  at  moderate  speeds  and 
low  altitudes. 

Further  Increases  In  efficiency  were  offered 
by  tapping  the  surplus  energy  In  the  turbine 
system  to  Increase  the  mass  flow  of  air  by 
accelerating  it  with  a  large,  front-end  fan 
and  then  ducting  it  around  the  rest  of  the 
engine  assembly.  This  was  the  turbo-fan. 
Now  in  general  service  In  U.S.  airliners,  it  has 
an  engine  front  that  is  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  rest  of  the  engine." 

A  belated  commercial  development,  the 
turbo-fan  appeared  in  the  United  States  In 
1961.  when  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company 
modified  their  military  engine,  the  J-57.  by 
adding  a  fan  to  the  front  end  and  ducting 
the  air  stream  around  the  body  of  the  basic 
engine.  This  modified  version,  designated  the 
JT  3D.  increased  thrust  50%  while  simul- 
taneously decreasing  fuel  consumption  13%. 
The  commercial  airlines  quickly  moved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  innovation.  Existing 
equipment  was  retrofitted,  and  new  aircraft 
were  equipped  with  turbo-fans.  By  1965.  vir- 
tually all  non-propeller-driven  civilian  Jets. 
foreign  and  domestic,  were  using  the  turbo- 
fan. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  turbo-fan  was 
adopted,  once  available,  suggests  the  Impor- 
tance of  a  substantial  R&D  capability  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  state  of  the  art  of 
commercial  airframes  and  engines.  Although 
the  military  version  of  the  turbo-fan  had 
been  Investigated  more  than  two  decades 
earlier,  its  failure  to  ofTer  significant  mili- 
tary advantage  had  resulted  In  a  long  and 
costly  technological  lag  in  commercial  appli- 
cation. 

IT.    OETERMINXNC    NATIONAL    POLICY    ISSVtS    OF 
THE    SST 

When  President  John  P.  Kennedy  took  of- 
flc«,  early  In  1981.  the  SST  came  Into  sharper 
focus.  Describing  himself  as  determined  to 
"get  America  moving  again,"  the  new  Presi- 
dent invited  opportunities  for  active  c&uaea. 
Beeponding  to  this  opportunity.  Najeeb  Hala- 
by,  PAA  Administrator  followed  his  predeces- 
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sor's  initiative  and  urged  consideration  of  a 
civil  supersonic  transport  program.  He  found 
the  President  receptive. 

As  the  SST  project  began  to  take  a  more 
tangible  form,  three  interlocked  questions 
became  salient:  (1)  Should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assume  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gram? (2)  If  so,  who  should  be  In  charge? 
(3)  What  fiscal  arrangements  would  be  ap- 
propriate? All  three  questions,  of  course. 
hinged  on  the  overriding  issue  of  Should 
there  be  such  a  program? 

Previously,  in  the  development  of  aero- 
nautical hardware  the  military  services  had 
made  all  these  decisions,  subject  of  course  to 
ultimate  congressional  ratification  through 
the  appropriation  process.  Military  proce- 
dures followed  a  well-worn  path:  prepara- 
tion of  a  strategic  requirement,  survey  of 
technological  alternatives,  feasibility  studies, 
preliminary  design  competition,  selection  of 
a  prime  contractor,  negotiation  of  a  contract 
with  time-phased  target  objectives,  and  con- 
currently the  presentation  of  an  over-all  bill 
to  the  Congress  in  which  the  specific  project 
would  be  only  one  small  element  among 
many.  But  the  SST  project  could  not  take 
this  route. 

Necessarily,  it  was  a  commercial  project 
that  needed  to  be  compatible  with  the  com- 
mercial environment.  Instead  of  satisfying  a 
strategic  military  requirement,  the  SST  pro- 
posal was  offered  to  match  the  less  struc- 
tured requirements  of  meeting  and  surpass- 
ing foreign  competition  operating  from  a 
different  economic  and  political  base,  on  a 
different  time  scale,  with  a  different  state- 
of-the-art.  It  raised  the  kinds  of  questions 
that  private  business  organizations  normally 
try  to  answer — and  profit  only  by  answering 
perceptively,  such  as: 

Would  the  end  product  find  an  adequate 
market  for  sufficient  numbers  of  units  to  go 
above  the  break-even  point? 

At  the  time  it  became  available  for  scaled- 
up  production,  would  It  be  able  to  compete 
successfully  in  price,  performance,  and  main- 
tenance with  rival  aircraft  already  on  the 
drawing  board? 

What  level  of  improved  performance  would 
be  needed  for  it  to  supersede  existing  sub- 
sonic aircraft  and  outperform  the  new  for- 
eign competition  without  Incurring  an  ex- 
cessive degree  of  engineering  risk? 

Risk  Is  an  Inherent  element  of  the  com- 
mercial environment.  But  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  public  money,  elimination  of  risk 
is  a  compelling  consideration.  With  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  SST  Investment  exceeding  the 
capacity  of  available  sources  of  private  funds, 
to  make  the  project  go  would  require  Gov- 
ernment funding.  How  was  the  aspect  of  risk 
to  be  dealt  with? 

Criteria  for  the  decision  to  proceed  vHth  the 
SST 

President  Kennedy  announced  the  SST  as 
a  national  objective  in  a  Commencement  ad- 
dress to  the  Air  Force  Academy.  June  5.  1963. 
He  had  taken  time  out  for  this  visit  in  the 
middle  of  the  delicate  maneuverlngs  that 
preceded  the  negotiation  of  the  Limited  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty.  Five  days  later,  he 
would  deliver  his  detente  proposal  at  The 
American  University,  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
that  he  hoped  would  lay  the  groundwork  for 
an  era  of  global  peace  and  imderstandlng.  It 
Is  possible  that  he  saw  in  the  SST  a  dramatic 
illustration  of  the  "plowshare"  principle,  as 
well  as  a  peaceful  alternative  to  occupy  the 
aerospace  Industry.  However,  he  also  ex- 
pressly Interpreted  the  SST  as  evidence  that 
the  technology  of  manned  flight — military 
as  well  as  commercial — retained  its  vitality. 
The  commitment  to  the  SST.  he  declared, 
was  "•  •  •  easentlal  to  a  strong  and  for- 
ward-looking Nation,  and  Indicates  the  fu- 
ture of  the  manned  aircraft  as  we  move  Into  a 
missile  age  as  well." 

The  President  sketched  briefly  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  project.  It  should  be  a 
partnership  of  Government  with  private  in- 
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dustry.  The  project  management  should  be 
pressed  to  "develop  at  the  earliest  practljal 
date  the  prototype  of  a  commercially  success- 
ful supersonic  transport  superior  to  that  be- 
ing built  in  any  other  country  of  the  world." 

"An  open,  preliminary  design  competition 
will  be  initiated  immediately  among  Amer- 
ican airframe  and  powerplant  manufacturers 
with  a  more  detailed  design  phase  to  follow. 
If  these  initial  phases  do  not  produce  an  air- 
craft capable  of  transporting  people  and 
goods  safely,  swiftly,  and  at  prices  the  trav- 
eler can  afford  and  the  airlines  find  profita- 
ble, we  shall  not  go  further."  " 

Soon  after  his  visit  to  Colorado  Springs,  the 
President  sent  a  letter  to  Congressional  lead- 
ers In  which  he  discussed  the  criteria  and  the 
method  of  financing  of  a  Government-spon- 
sored SST.  He  enlarged  somewhat  on  the  last 
item. 

"The  cost  of  such  a  program  is  large  [said 
the  President) — it  would  be  as  great  as  one 
billion  dollars  for  a  development  program  of 
about  six  years.  This  is  beyond  the  flnancial 
capability  of  our  aircraft  manufacturers.  We 
cannot,  however,  permit  this  high  cost,  nor 
the  difficulties  and  risks  of  such  an  ambitious 
program  to  preclude  this  country  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  logical  next  development  of 
a  commercial  aircraft.  In  order  to  permit  this 
participation,  the  United  States,  through  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  must  proceed  at 
once  with  a  program  of  assistance  to  industry 
to  develop  an  aircraft." 

The  program  proposed  would  call  for  a 
participation  to  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
development  costs  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
a  further  contribution  (amount  unspecified) 
by  the  airlines  through  royalty  payments. 
The  celling  on  the  Government  investment 
would  be  $750  million,  although  additional 
credit  assistance  might  be  extended  to  manu- 
facturers during  the  production  process.  The 
President  stressed  that  "participation  by  in- 
dusty  as  a  risk-taking  partner  is  an  essential 
of  this  undertaking."  The  objective  was  to 
build  a  commercially  sound  aircraft,  as  well 
as  one  with  superior  performance  characteris- 
tics. The  test  of  its  economic  soimdness 
would  be  measured  by  "industry's  willingness 
to  participate  In  the  risk-taking." 

Thus,  the  project  would  be  "principally  a 
commercial  venture."  although  It  would 
"yield  much  technological  knowledge  "  The 
President  summarized  the  further  objectives 
of  the  SST  as — 

To  "maintain  the  historic  United  States 
leadership  In  aircraft  development"; 

To  "demonstrate  the  technological  accom- 
plishments which  can  be  achieved  under  a 
democratic,  free  enterprise  system"; 

To  "expand  our  International  trade" 
through  both  its  manufacture  and  opera- 
tion; 

To  "strengthen  the  United  States  aircraft 
manufacturing  industry  •  •  •  and  provide 
employment  to  thousands  of  Americans."" 

The  lag  in  U.S.  aercnautical  technology 
The  President's  decision  that  the  Govern- ' 
ment  should  participate  in  the  development 
of  an  advanced  civil  aircraft  had  followed 
several  expressions  of  concern  tha*  civil  avia- 
tion was  failing  to  advance  at  a  rate  commen- 
surate with  the  domestic  and  international 
markets.  On  September  1,  1961,  President 
Kennedy  received  a  report  prepared  at  hie  re- 
quest by  the  Task  Force  on  National  Avia- 
tion Goals  (Project  Horizon)  .•»  The  report 
was  Intended  to  "define  the  technical,  eco- 
nomic and  military  objectives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  throughout  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  aeronautics."  It  identified  the 
emergence  of  the  space  program  and  the  re- 
duced emphasis  by  the  military  on  the  de- 
velopment of  manned  combat  aircraft  as 
major  causes  for  the  lag  in  civil  aeronautics 
development.  Said  the  Task  Force: 

"An  adequately  funded,  prudently  man- 
aged, continually  updated  research  and  de- 
velopment program  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  U.S.  world  leadership  in  aviation. 
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federal  Government  responsibility  for  avia- 
tion research  has  long  been  recognized  and 
Its  participation  in  such  research  has  t>eea 
extensive.  However,  In  the  past  Government- 
sponsored  aeronautical  research  has  largely 
been  stimulated  by  military  requirements  for 
advanced  manned  aircraft.  In  recent  years 
tbls  etlmulation  has  declined  as  a  result  of 
the  growing  concentration  on  development 
of  missiles  and  space  systems  by  the  military 
and  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  It  it  no  longer  possible  for 
civil  aviation  to  progress  mainly  by  reliance 
on  the  byproducts  of  military-related  re- 
search and  development  programs. 

"There  is  no  question  that  aeronautics  is 
running  a  poor  second  to  space  technology  in 
tbe  time,  talents,  faolUties,  and  funds  ex- 
pended on  it  within  NASA.  Steps  must  be 
taken  to  upgrade  recognition  of  an  activity 
in  support  of  this  national  requirement. 

"With  the  decline  of  military  emphasis  on 
manned  combat  aircraft,  some  shift  toward  a 
more  centralized  coordination  of  civil  avia- 
tion research  and  development  in  the  United 
States  appears  needed.  This  need  is  sharp- 
ened by  the  forthcoming  requirement  for 
more  extensive  Government  financial  par- 
ticipation in  essentially  civil  aeronautical  de- 
velopment programs,  such  as  the  supersonic 
transport."  *' 

These  views  were  echoed  in  Congress  where 
a  staff  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  noted  that 
U.S.  aeronautical  technology  was  falling  be- 
hind: "Other  countries  of  the  world,  with 
less  respon.sIblUty  than  the  United  States 
for  peacekeeping  and  international  prestige, 
have  continued  developments  in  aeronautics 
which  could  command  substantial  markets 
and  adversely  affect  our  balance  of  trade."  " 
The  repwrt  expressed  concern  over  the  as- 
sertedly  diffused  responsibility  for  national 
policies  for  aeronautics  and  particularly  the 
want  of  a  federal  jwllcy  for  sustained  tech- 
nological development  of  civil  aeronautics. 
The  need  for  an  integrated  national  system 
of  air  transportation  was  real,  un-met,  and 
under- valued.  Said  the  report,  in  part: 

"An  obvious  contrast  may  be  noted  when 
the  research  and  development  program  for 
aeronautics  is  compared  with  the  total  NASA 
appropriation  ($124  million  out  of  $5,012  bil- 
lion or  about  2  percent  for  fiscal  year  1967). 
A  more  meaningful  question  Is  whether  tbe 
funding  and  the  program  for  aeronautics  are 
adequate,  regardless  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
space  program." 

Also — 

"Civil  aeronautics  Is  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  our  economic  system  with 
great  potential  for  our  International  balance 
of  trade  and  technological  prestige.  (More- 
over], There  is  a  notable  absence  of  natlonskl 
transportation  system  policy  to  define  the 
role  of  various  modes,  to  study  the  problems 
of  Interfaces  between  modes,  and  to  choose 
among  technological  alternatives."  " 

Operationally,  civil  aeronautics  seemed  on 
the  threshold  of  an  unprecedented  poten- 
tial for  growth,  both  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  The  United  States  dominated 
the  world  market  for  aeronautical  goods  and 
services,  yet,  aeronautical  services,  domesti- 
cally, were  steadily  declining  in  quality  as 
unsolved  problems  of  congestion  intensi- 
fied. New  development  activity  seemed  to  be 
stagnant.  The  nation  could  ill  afford  either 
the  decline  of  domestic  service  or  the  relin- 
quishing of  its  position  in  tbe  world  aero- 
nautical market. 

Representative  Ken  Hechler,  speaking  for 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Re- 
search and  Development,  warned  that  the 
U.S.  position  in  world  aeronautics  oould 
easily  be  lost: 

"The  impact  of  aeronautics  on  our  Nation 
and  on  our  global  society  over  the  past  two 
decades  is  dramatic.   Those  areas   we  once 
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called  Independent  geographic  regions  have 
vanished.  Self-sufficient  nations  are  also  a 
part  of  the  past.  The  art  of  flight  has  drawn 
the  world  together  and  whether  we  like  our 
close  neighbors  or  not,  the  effect  is  not  re- 
versible. To  the  contrary,  the  effects  of  aero- 
nautical technology  on  the  way  our  world 
functions  will  become  even  greater  with  time. 
This  is  an  enviable  position  for  a  technology. 
It  is  enviable  because  It  provides  a  view  of 
the  future  in  which  the  world's  societies  can 
accept  nothing  less  than  the  rapid  growth 
and  improvement  in  all  aspects  of  aeronau- 
tical products  and  services. 

"This  committee  looks  at  this  prospect  of 
great  growth  and  development  with  enthu- 
siasm but  also  with  deep  concern.  These 
bright  prospects  are  predicated  on  the  rising 
world  requirements  for  aeronautical  products 
and  services.  However,  the  number  of  partici- 
pants In  the  aeronautical  communty,  com- 
petitors if  you  will,  is  also  rising.  ThU  bright 
period,  as  It  applies  to  the  aeronautical  fu- 
ture of  any  nation,  including  oxir  own,  is 
neither  automatic  nor  inevitable."  " 

Studies  by  the  executive  branch  and  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress  found  the  rate  of 
progress  in  aeronautic  technology  Inadequate 
for  future  domestic  requirements  or  to  pre- 
serve the  Nation's  position  as  the  world's 
prime  exporter  of  aeronautical  goods.  Hither- 
to, the  flow  of  advanced  technology  into  the 
civil  sector  from  military  R&D  had  nourished 
civil  aeronautics  and  had  enabled  it  to  dom- 
inate the  world  market;  in  the  decade  of  the 
1950*6  the  flow  of  military  R&D  no  longer 
served  this  fimction.  To  an  increasing  ex- 
tent, military  aircraft  were  being  developed 
as  one  component  of  a  completely  integrated 
weapons  system.  The  "systems  approach"  was 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  former  practice  of 
developing  an  advanced  aircraft  and  then 
outfitting  it  with  weapons.  Highly  special- 
ized military  aircraft  as  system  components 
were  Inappropriate  for  conversion  to  civil 
uses.  Moreover,  missile  systems  were  far  more 
competitive  than  complementary  to  aircraft. 
Advocates  of  new  missile  systems  challenged 
manned  aircraft  as  obsolete.  The  impettis 
for  missile  development  and  employment  was 
a  major  factor  In  diverting  emphasis  from 
aircraft  development.  (Certainly,  It  had  con- 
tributed to  cancellation  of  the  B-70,  orig- 
inally scheduled  to  replace  the  aged  B-52  in 
the  early  1960'8.)  With  demise  of  the  B-70, 
Air  Force  interest  in  large  supersonic  air- 
craft was  blunted  for  almost  a  decade. 

Other  areas  of  military  aeronautics  in 
which  developments  would  have  served  civil 
needs  were  also  set  aside.  These  included 
VTOL  and  STOL  systems  for  tactical  fighter 
support,  as  well  as  for  heavy  aerial  logistics 
to  locatlorw  lacking  conventional  runways. 

NASA  had  served  both  the  military  and 
the  civil  sector  as  a  resource  for  research, 
but  not  for  the  development  of  whole  air- 
craft. Here  too,  aeronautics  was  now  being 
superseded    by    the    space    program. 

Studies  leading  to  the  President's  SST 
decision 

President  Kennedy  In  his  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy speech  and  the  subsequent  messages  to 
Congress  had  resolved  for  the  time  being  the 
three  policy  Issues  (1)  There  was  to  be  an 
SST,  (2)  the  program  would  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  (3)  It  would  be  funded  mainly  by  the 
Federal  Government,  with  private  industry 
assuming  one-quarter  of  the  risk,  and  the 
Federal  funds  ultimately  recaptured  from 
user  royalties.  Many  studies  and  analyses  had 
led  to  these  decisions. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Task  Force 
on  National  Aviation  Goals.  Its  study,  "Proj- 
ect Horizon."  had  recognized  In  1961  that 
funding  by  the  Government  would  be  nec- 
essary, but  also  that  they  should  be  re- 
covered : 

"Government  funds  (said  the  report] 
should  be  utilized  through  the  research,  de- 
sign, development,  prototype,  and  probably 
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production  stages.  Every  effort  must  be  made 
to  recoup  the  Government's  flnancial  invest- 
ment through  some  type  of  royalty  system  to 
be  paid  by  the  operators."  * 

Even  before  the  Task  Force  had  made  Its 
formal  report,  a  separate  three-member  "SST 
Steering  Group"  had  proposed  separately 
that  a  Supersonic  Transport  Authority  be 
formed  either  lndei>endently  or  within  the 
structure  of  an  existing  agency.* 

In  November,  1961.  Halaby  established  an- 
other advisory  body  to  serve  the  SST  steer- 
ing group.  It  was  called  the  Supersonic 
Transport  Advisory  Group  (STAG).*'  This 
group  recommended  Federal  management  for 
the  SST  program  and  repeated  Halaby's  rec- 
ommendation for  a  Supersonic  Transport  Au- 
thority, headed  by  an  individual  appointed 
by  the  President  with  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  SST  Authority,  It  said, 
should  be  placed  within  the  FAA. 

"As  between  the  FAA  and  NASA  [reported 
STAG],  we  believe  the  choice  Is  a  close  one. 
NASA  has  the  greater  experience  in  aero- 
dynamic research  and  In  managing  large  re- 
search and  development  programs.  FAA  has 
the  greater  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
design  criteria  for  efficient  transport  aircraft, 
and  In  the  difficult  problem  of  Integrating 
such  aircraft  Into  the  air  traffic  patterns  al- 
ready under  FAA  supervision.  [Accordingly, 
FAA  should  assume  primary  responsibility 
for  SST  development,  but  not  in  the  sense 
of  competing  with  either  NASA  or  private  in- 
dustry.]"" 

The  SST  design  visualized  by  STAG  »  was 
quite  different  from  the  version  finally 
selected  for  construction.  The  Group 
Judged  speed  rather  than  size  to  be  the  pri- 
mary criterion  for  market  competition  with 
the  Concorde,  and  accordingly  recommended 
an  aircraft  of  similar  size  and  weight  (about 
175  tons)  but  capable  of  Mach  3.5  as  against 
Concorde's  design  speed  of  Mach  2.0  (2360 
mph  versus  1350  mph).  STAG  predicted  a 
range  of  2400  miles,  too  short  for  non-Btop 
transatlantic  service.  They  forecast  a  pre- 
production  development  cost  of  $1  billion, 
recommending  that  industry  furnish  10  per- 
cent. Finally,  they  suggested  an  early  an- 
nouncement by  the  President  that  the  de- 
velopment of  an  SST  receive  the  status  of  a 
national  objective. 

STAG'S  report  came  to  the  President  in 
January.  1963.  at  about  the  time  Congress 
appropriated  $31  million  for  SST  studies.  He 
asked  Vice  President  Johnson  to  form  a 
Cabinet  committee  for  a  final  assessment;  a 
favorable  report  was  returned  June  1.  1963. 
Four  days  later,  at  the  Air  Force  Academy, 
he  announced  the  SST  as  a  national  objec- 
tive. 

Repeated  Presidential  endorsement  of  the 
SST  program 

Lyndon  Johnson  as  Vice  President  was  In- 
structed by  the  President  to  continue  the 
effort,  which  he  had  begun  in  the  Senate, 
to  foster  plans  leading  to  the  development 
of  the  SST.  To  aid  him,  the  President  estab- 
lished a  Cabinet-level  committee,  chaired  by 
the  Vice  President,  whose  mission  was  the 
coordination  of  plans  to  initiate  the  national 
program  to  build  an  SST. 

Johnson  assumed  the  Presidency  on  Nov. 
22,  1963,  only  a  few  months  following  initia- 
tion of  the  program.  In  January  of  1964, 
adhering  to  the  timetable  established  by 
President  Kennedy,  a  210-member,  govern- 
mental evaluation  group,  drawn  from  FAA, 
NASA,  US  AD,  Navy,  CAB  and  the  Dept.  of 
Commerce  reviewed  the  proposals  submitted 
by  three  airframe  and  three  engine  com- 
panies. The  review  team  found  all  designs 
Inadequate  and  reported  their  findings  to 
the  President. 

In  April  1964.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced tbe  negative  results  and  simulta- 
neously announced  tbe  formation  of  tbe 
President's  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Supersonic  Transport  to  be  chaired  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  Instructed  his  com- 
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mlttee  and  the  Administrator  of  PAA  (a 
member)  to  provide  further  recommenda- 
tion.*" 

He  received  an  Interim  report,  recom- 
mending design  study  awards  to  Boeing  and 
Lockheed  May,  1964.  Then.  May  21,  1964,  he 
asked  Halaby,  FAA  Administrator  to  make 
the  awards.'* 

On  July  1.  1966.  at  the  swearlng-ln  cere- 
mony of  General  Wm.  McKee,  to  replace 
Halaby  as  PAA  Administrator,  President 
Johnson's  welcoming  speech  to  General  Mc- 
Kee was  also  a  mandate  to  proceed  with  the 
SST  program.  The  President  stressed  the 
Importance  of  the  SST  as  a  part  of  his  new 
c^lgnment.  That  assignment,  he  said,  was 
"•  •  •  to  develop  a  supersonic  transport 
which  Is.  first,  safe  for  the  passenger,  sec- 
ond, superior  to  any  other  commercial  air- 
craft, and  third,  economically  profitable  to 
buUd  and  operate."  »  The  President  devoted 
most  of  his  welcoming  speech  to  detailed  In- 
structions for  the  program  over  the  follow- 
ing 18  months.  He  explicitly  reconfirmed 
FAA's  responsibility  for  the  guidance  and 
full  management  of  the  program. 

The  final  selection  of  Boeing  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  as  the  preferred  airframe  and 
engine  suppliers  for  the  SST  was  announced 
by  McKee  on  Dec.  31.  196fl.  On  AprU  29,  1967 
President  Johnson  authorised  the  Secretary 
of  TransporUtlon,  rather  than  the  PAA.  to 
award  prototype  contracts  to  these  firms." 
This  action  transferred  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  management  of  the  SST 
from  the  PAA.  Presumably  It  was  in  recogni- 
tion that  as  a  regulatory  agency  over  air 
transportation,  the  PAA  would  encounter  a 
conflict  of  Interest  If  It  engaged  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  vehicle  for  use  In  air  transport 
vhlch  It  would  later  be  called  on  to  certify 
and  regulate.  This  problem  had  been  fore- 
seen by  the  Supersonic  Transport  Advisory 
Group  (STAG)  In  urging  that  an  Independ- 
ent office  be  created  to  manage  the  program. 
However,  during  President  Johnson's  terms 
of  office,  management  of  the  SST  remained 
with  PAA. 

The  1967  design  offered  by  the  Boeing 
Ck>mpany  encountered  an  unexpected  set- 
back In  final  design  evaluation.  It  offered  a 
"swing  wing"  or  variable  geometry  airfoil 
structure  which,  at  the  present  state  of  the 
art.  was  Judged  to  present  an  insoluble  prob- 
lem of  excessive  weight.  President  Johnson's 
goal  of  an  economically  sound  and  competi- 
tive vehicle  would  be  Jeopardized  by  the 
design  constraints  Imposed  by  the  swing 
wing.  Accordingly,  the  Boeing  engineers 
asked  for  a  year's  delay  to  go  "back  to  the 
drawing  board."  This  delay,  through  1968. 
ran  to  the  end  of  the  Johnson  Presidency. 
On  coming  to  office,  In  January,  1969, 
President  Nixon  asserted  the  same  favorable 
view  of  the  SST  as  had  his  two  predecessors 
In  office  and  established  an  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee to  review  the  status  of  the  program  for 
him."  On  January  15,  Boeing  submitted  a 
new  design,  calling  for  a  "fixed  wing",  and 
PAA  commenced  a  design  review.  This  design 
satisfied  the  criteria  and  on  April  1.  1969. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  sent  program 
recommendations  to  the  President.  After 
further  study  In  the  Executive  Office,  the 
President  sent  to  Congress,  September  23,  a 
request  for  (96  mlUlon  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
and  for  an  authorization  of  »622  million  for 
use  through  the  fiscal  year  1964,  to  support 
the  SST  program.  In  answer  to  criticisms 
that  were  beginning  to  be  expressed  In  the 
Congress,  the  President  said: 

"What  Is  Involved  here  Is  not  Just  150  000 
Jobs  which  wlU  be  loet  if  we  don't  build  It 
not  lust  the  fact  that  billions  of  dollars  In 
foreign  exchange  will  be  lost  If  we  do  not 
build  It:  but  what  U  lost  here  Is  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  of  America  which  has  been 
first  In  the  world  In  commercial  aviation  from 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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the  time  of  the  Wright  brothers  decides  not 
Just  to  be  second  but  not  even  to  show. 

Now  not  out  of  any  sense  of  Jingoism 
but  because  this  plane  Is  going  to  be  built, 
because  It's  going  to  bring,  for  example.  Asia 
not  only  Japan  but  China,  In  the  last  third 
of  this  century  3  hours  from  the  West  Coast 
to  Asia— I  think  the  United  States  should 
build  It  and  I  believe  that  we  can  answer 
the  arguments  of  the  conservationists."-"' 
Transfer  of  Government  Responsibility  for 
Management  of  the  SST 

On  April  1,  1970,  an  Office  of  the  Super- 
sonic Transport  was  established  as  an  Inde- 
pendent entity  within  the  Department  of 
Transportatlcn.  reporting  directly  to  the 
Secretary.  As  Its  Director,  the  President  desig- 
nated William  M.  Magruder,*"  with  a  back- 
ground as  an  aeronautical  engineer  and  ex- 
perimental test  pilot,  and  experience  In  ex- 
ecutive management  with  Douglas  Aircraft 
Company  and  the  Lockheed  California  Com- 
pany. Formation  of  the  new  Office  coincided 
with  completion  of  preliminary  phases  of  the 
SST  design,  up  to  the  point  at  which  com- 
mitments could  be  made  for  actual  construc- 
tion of  prototype  aircraft. 

Establishment  of  the  New  Office  of  the 
Supersonic  Transport  was  consistent  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  conduct  pro- 
grams to  advance  the  transportation  art.  It 
also  compiled  with  the  recommendatloiM  of 
various  presidential  advisory  groups  that  the 
SST  should  be  under  a  separate  office.  The 
possibility  of  conflict  of  Interest  was  also 
removed,  since  under  the  previous  arrange- 
ment the  PAA  would  be  In  the  position  of 
certifying  for  commercial  service  its  own 
aircraft. 

Although  the  authorization  of  President 
Johnson  for  prototype  construction  has  gone 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  the  man- 
agement role  of  PAA  had  not  been  changed  In 
response  to  this  redirection  of  authority. 
However.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
involvement  of  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  In  the  SST  program  had  been  so 
deep  that  they.  In  effect,  along  with  var'  us 
special  advisory  groups  reporting  to  them, 
were  practically  managing  the  program.  Both 
Presidents  had  turned  to  PAA  as  the  only 
aeronautical  office  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  as  an  agency  under  f-e 
Immediate  supervUlon  of  directors  appointed 
by  them,  as  an  appropriate  resources  to  car- 
ry the  program  through  Its  formative  stages 
without  the  loss  of  Impetus  that  reorganiza- 
tion might  cause.  President  Nixon  came  into 
office  as  this  formative  stage  drew  to  a  close. 
Accordingly,  establishment  of  the  new  Office 
and  the  transfer  of  the  program  from  FAA 
constituted  a  maturation  process  along  lines 
envisioned  from  the  start. 

Change  in  National  Aeronautics  policy 
evidenced  by  the  SST  program 

Although  both  NASA  and  PAA  had  long 
participated  In  or  supported  research.  PAA 
In  navigation  aids  and  NASA  in  the  proving 
of  aircraft  concepts  by  the  use  of  experi- 
mental aircraft  and  design  systems,  they  had 
always  stopped  short  of  actual  development 
of  civil  aircraft.  Historically,  the  burden  of 
cost  had  been  borne  first  by  the  military 
services,  and  then  by  the  private  sector  of  the 
aircraft  Industry.  The  formative  years,  during 
which  aeronautical  systems  had  developed 
to  their  present  technical  level  and  economic 
status,  while  never  smooth,  had  been  reason- 
ably effective. 

However,  by  the  mld-19608,  parts  of  the  air 
transportation  network  became  overcrowded. 
Acute  congestion  began  to  distress  the  public 
and  erode  airline  profits.  Passenger  safety 
became  of  concern  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Congress. 

Out  of  this  evolving  concern  there  emerged 
a  new  national  policy  for  aeronautics,  more 
tacit  than  explicit.  In  essence.  It  called  for 
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civil  aeronautical  development  as  well  as  re- 
search to  be  funded  and  managed  by  federal 
agencies,  for  Joint  analytical  and  anticipa- 
tory studies  of  needs  and  solutions  by  NASA 
and  DOT.  and  a  redirecting  of  advanced  re- 
search and  development  to  meet  needs  and 
solve  problems. 

As  the  policy  took  concrete  form,  it  repre- 
sented a  funded  attack  on  three  sets  of 
tasks:  (1)  Improved  productivity  of  aircraft 
through  the  large,  supersonic  transport,  (2) 
Improved  compatablUty  of  aircraft  with  the 
environment  through  Improvements  In  en- 
gine acoustics  and  combustion  and  (3) 
evolution  of  an  air  traiisportatlon  system  on 
a  point-to-point  basis  Instead  of  from  alr- 
port-to-alrport:  this  task  implied  the  evolu- 
tion of  "short-t«ke-off-«nd-iandlng"  (STOL) 
and  "vertlcal-take-off-and-landlng  "  (VTOL) 
aircraft.  The  economic  and  environmental  as- 
pects of  the  SST,  the  first  target  objective 
of  the  changed  policy.  Is  the  subject  of  the 
rest  of  this  chapter. 

V.    ECONOMIC    CONSIDERATIONS    OF   Bin>ER80NIC 
FLIGHT 

This  section  assesses  the  economics  of  the 
SST  in  the  overall  context  of  the  air  trans- 
portation Industry,  applying  the  cardinal 
principles  which  have  determined  the  evo- 
lution of  today's  aerial  transports.  Since 
the  earlleet  days  of  the  SST  program,  the 
rationale  for  building  the  aircraft  has  been 
a  major  Issue.  Is  the  program  driven  by  an 
economically  wasteful  desire  to  win  In  an 
international  competition  or  Is  the  SST  an 
essential  participation  In  a  strictly  practical 
business  venture?  The  price  tag  for  the  Boe- 
ing SST  as  now  envisioned  Is  nearly  twice 
that  of  the  most  expensive  subsonic  Jet." 
Can  such  an  Investment  pay — or  does  It 
represent  a  generous  gift  to  the  affiuent  air 
passenger? 

Capacity  and  speed  as  prime  determinants 
of  profit 
Some  of  the  single  englned  mall  planes 
of  the  1920's  could  carry  a  paying  passenger. 
It  quickly  became  obvious  that  a  slightly 
larger  plane  would  have  about  the  same 
fixed  costs,  shelter,  maintenance  and  crew, 
but  could  carry  more  paying  passengers. 
Since  the  fixed  cost  would  be  about  the 
same,  the  higher  price  of  the  plane  could 
be  weighed  against  the  work  It  would  do. 
If  It  could  carry  four  fares  Instead  of  one. 
the  higher  earning  rate  would  usually  more 
than  Justify  the  higher  purchase  price. 

Successful  operators  (those  with  enough 
available  payload  to  merit  the  purchase  of 
two  aircraft)  discovered  another  advantage 
of  larger  capacity:  A  slightly  larger  aircraft 
could  carry  the  payload  which  now  required 
two  aircraft.  The  price  however,  might  be 
almost  double  that  of  small  ones.  Even  so, 
the  larger  aircraft  was  usually  more  eco- 
nomically attractive  for  two  reasons:  (1)  a 
saving  of  about  half  of  the  fixed  costs  be- 
cause maintenance  and  crew  costs  would  be 
for  one  Instead  of  two  aircraft;  and  (2) 
flexibility  because  Idle  space  In  a  large  air- 
craft Is  less  costly  than  the  fixed  costs  related 
to  owning  twice  as  many  aircraft.  In  essence, 
increased  payload  capability  was  propor- 
tionately more  important  than  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  vehicle,  as  long  as  the 
larger  aircraft  enabled  the  operator  to  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  his  fieet. 

Similar  benefit  was  conferred  by  aircraft 
speed.  If  payload  capability  of  all  aircraft 
was  equal  and  a  higher  purchase  price 
bought  higher  speed  capability,  then  the  op- 
erator could  analyze  his  routes  and  work- 
load to  learn  whether  the  faster  aircraft 
might  make  two  trips  per  day  or  at  least  do 
enough  additional  work  to  permit  operating 
a  smaller  fleet. 

Thus,  airline  Income  was  tied  to  aircraft 
productivity:  numbers  of  passenger  miles  or 
ton  miles  per  day.  Costs  were  determined 
more  by  number  of  aircraft  needed  than  by 
their  purchase  price. 
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Maximum  return  on  Investment  therefore 
favors  owning  the  fewest  possible  number 
of  high  productivity  aircraft.  An  operator 
whose  payload  for  a  given  route  doubled, 
could  accept  this  additional  business  by 
buying  a  second  aircraft.  But  a  more  eco- 
nomical solution  would  be  to  dispose  of  his 
small  aircraft  In  favor  of  one  with  twice  the 
payload  capability.  In  practice,  he  would  look 
for  somewhat  more  than  the  doubled  pay- 
load  capability  so  as  to  have  a  margin  of 
future  growth. 

Aircraft  costs  as  minor  factor  of  airline 
economics 

As  aircraft  get  larger  and  faster,  price  rises 
sharply.  The  Impression  may  be  general  that 
the  price  of  a  new  plane  today  has  already 
risen  completely  out  of  proportion  to  Its 
slightly  smaller  predecessors.  But  the  opera- 
tor Is  buying  a  piece  of  production  equip- 
ment in  which  price  Is  related  to  how  many 
revenue  units  (seat  miles  and  ton  miles)  It 
can  produce  an  hour.  Bach  time  aircraft  have 
Increased  their  size  and  speed,  the  purchase 
cost  per  seat  mile  yielded  In  an  hour  has 
become  less,  not  more. 

The  price  of  a  Boeing  747  Is  about  20  mil- 
lion dollars,  almost  twice  the  price  of  the 
Boeing  707.  Yet  It  Is  slightly  faster  and  can 
haul  more  than  twice  the  payload.  The  pur- 
chase price  In  terms  of  revenue  units  yielded 
per  hour  Is  therefore  lower,  not  higher,  than 
the  Boeing  707.  In  addition,  the  operator  has 
reduced  his  flxed  costs  by  trading  two  air- 
craft for  one. 

Actual  financial  status  of  U.S.  airlines 
Meeting  the  rising  market  for  air  travel 
with  the  smallest  possible  fleet  has  merits 
that  extend  far  beyond  the  economic  health 
of  the  operator.  The  table  shows  actual  pas- 
senger miles  for  1959  and  projects  totals  for 
future  years.  (It  Is  only  Illustrative,  being 
bstsed  solely  on  passenger-mlle  require- 
ments) . 

TABLE    l.-NUMBER    OF    AIRCRAFT   OF   VARIOUS    TYPES 
NEEDED  FOR  ANNUAL  TRAFFIC 


Number  of  aircraft  of  «ach  type 
raquired  to  carry  annual  traffic  < 


Aircraft 


1959       1971 


1980 


1990 


DC-3 10,167    47.416  145,150  284.833 

DC-6 .    1.794      8  378  25  615  50.265 

TVf ..        469      2.188  6,699  13,146 

747...   786  2,406  4,721 

SST  (Boeing 

2707-300) 1,469  2.882 


'  Office  of  Supersonic  Transport  Development,  Department  ol 
Transportatron  "U  S  Supersonic  Transpnrt  -Grev  Book  "  Pre- 
pared by  the  Office  ol  the  Supersonic  Transport  (July  2.  1970). 
p.  6,  J.  5(mi(neo). 


TABLE  2 


GROWTH  OF  AIR  TRAVEL  VERSUS  6  OF 
COMMERCIAL  FLEET 


Aircraft 
fleet 

Percent 
jets 

Billion 

ptssenter- 

miles' 

19S9 

M69  

1,827 
.        2. 403 

16 
94 

29.3 
95.9 

Increase    

576  . 

66  6 

Percent  Increase 

31  . 

230 

■  Table  derived  from  information  contained  in  A;r  Transport 
Association  of  America  official  publication,  "1970  Air  Transport 
Facts  and  Fifures"  Washington,  DC,  p.  43. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Increased  ca- 
pability of  aircraft  has  expanded  service 
faster  than  fleet  size,  many  of  today's  air- 
ports and  part  of  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem are  saturated  by  today's  fleet  of  2.500 
aircraft.  The  growth  In  domestic  air  travel 
compared  with  that  of  the  commercial  flMt 
Is  Illustrated  below. 
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step  function  gains  in  aircraft  productivity 
The  flrst  leap  In  productivity  of  the  post- 
war transport  aircraft  was  the  transition 
from  the  small  twin  engine  aircraft  like  the 
DC-3  to  the  four  engine  aircraft  In  the  DC-6 
class.  Speed  was  doubled  and  passenger  ca- 
pacity was  multiplied  by  more  than  flve. 

Growth  of  air  transportation  shows  a  char- 
acteristic step  function.  Bach  new  genera- 
tion of  vehicles  has  produced  significant  In- 
creases in  capacity,  performance,  and  econ- 
omy of  operation  over  Its  Immediate  prede- 
cessor. The  decade  choeen  for  comparison  In 
the  preceding  tables  covers  the  second  leap 
In  productivity — the  transition  from  the  pis- 
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ton  englned  plane  to  the  Jets.  Both  passenger 
capacity  and  speed  were  doubled  over  that 
of  the  DC-6'8  and  DC-7'8,  Productivity  per 
aircraft  therefore  rose  by  a  factor  of  4. 

In  each  transition  period,  aircraft  pur- 
chase prices  rose  sharply,  but  the  additional 
cost  was  small  In  relation  to  their  capability 
to  produce  revenue.  The  effect  of  the  more 
productive  equipment  was  reduction  In  oper- 
ating costs  despite  the  steady  overall  Infia- 
tlMiary  factors  which  tend  to  drive  all  costs 
upward.  The  following  table  shows  the  point 
at  which  the  effect  of  cost  reduction  of  the 
new  aircraft,  and  the  effect  of  cost  Inflation 
cross. 


TABLE  3.t-AIRLINE  REVENUE  VERSUS  PASSENGER-MILES,  195^9 


Total.  Total, 

operating  operating 

revenues  expenses 


Revenue 
passenger- 
miles  flown 
(millions) 


Net 

profit 

or  loss 


Rate  of 

return  on 

investment 

(percent) 


Profit 

margin 

on  sales 

(percent) 


Total  industry: 

1959 $2,618,471  $2,496,122 

1964 4,250,838  3,780,741 

1965 4,957,851  4,285.923 

1966 5,745,038  4,969.541 

1967 6,864,726  6.156,532 

1968 6,762.683  7,247,612 

1969 8,792,027  8.396,219 

I   "1970  Air  Transport  Facts  and  Figures,"  op.  cit.  pp.  26-34. 

The  transition  to  the  Jets  began  In  1959 
and  was  completed  by  the  middle  of  the 
1960's.  Proflts  rose  steadily  and  peaked  during 
1966.  The  advantage  of  the  Improved  equip- 
ment and  the  effect  of  steadily  rising  Infla- 
tionary costs  crossed  during  1966  and  proflt 
began  to  decline  even  though  demand  con- 
tinued to  rise  steadily.  By  1968  the  advantage 
of  the  Improved  equipment,  In  terms  of  air- 
line operating  proflt  bad  largely  vanished. 
The  financial  status  of  the  airline  Industry 
m  1969  reveals  a  marginal  status  for 
survival. 

A  general  decrease  In  the  amount  of  service 
now  available  could  preserve  proflt  margins 
for  a  time.  A  decrease  In  the  number  of  fights 
could  Increase  the  load  factor  on  remaining 
flights.  Slngle-fllght-per-day  routes  having 
light  loading  could  be  cancelled.  Remaining 
flights  could  be  rescheduled  to  use  the  un- 
crowded  midnight  to  morning  hours  to  re- 
duce losses  due  to  congestion.  In  the  long 
term,  however,  the  operators  face  the  al- 
ternative of  fare  Increases  or  new  aircraft 
designs  which  will  permit  another  transition 
toward  higher  productivity/ (larger  and 
faster  aircraft). 

In  the  ten  year  period  between  1959  and 
1969,  Inflation  decreased  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  by  28  % .  Nevertheless  the 
average  passenger  fare  remained  about  the 
same.  When  this  factor  Is  considered,  and 
1969  fares  are  adjusted  for  constant  pur- 
chasing power  based  on  the  1959  dollar  value. 
It  may  be  seen  that  the  average  air  fare  has 
decreased  In  price  by  more  than  25%  during 
the  decade." 

Passenger  Amenities — a  Derivative  Gain  of 
Design  Advances 

The  little  mallplanes  of  the  1920's,  with 
an  extra  cockpit  for  a  paying  passenger  were 
replaced  by  larger  single  engine  aircraft  with 
clcsed  cabins  which  woul.  accommodate 
from  2  to  6  passengers.  A  few  twin  englned 
and  three  englned  fabric  covered  planes  ap- 
peared in  the  late  1920's,  offering  up  to  twice 
as  many  seats.  Passenger  comfort  rose 
markedly  with  each  change.  One  aircraft  of 
the  late  1920'3  even  featured  a  toilet.  (Un- 
fortunately Its  only  door  was  an  exterior  one. 
It  was  for  use  at  refueling  stops  which  might 
not  have  terminal  accommodations). 


36,371.8 

$72,881 

6.2 

2.8 

58,493.7 

223, 172 

9.8 

5.3 

68.676.5 

367.119 

12.0 

7.4 

79,889.3 

427.633 

10.9 

7.4 

98,746.6 

415,388 

7.6 

6.1 

113,958.3 

216.130 

5.0 

2.8 

125,414.2 

55.308 

3.3 

.6 
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With  the  all-metal  twin  englned  aircraft 
of  the  early  1930's,  the  Douglas  DC-2,  the 
Boeing  247,  and  the  Lockheed  Electra  (the 
flrst  Electra) ,  the  prerequisite  of  courage  and 
fortitude  was  greatly  reduced  for  the  air 
passenger.  With  these  aircraft  up  to  14  pas- 
sengers could  be  carried  with  a  fair  degree  of 
comfort.  If  not  convenience. 

In  the  mid  1930's  the  sumptuous  transoce- 
anic four-englned  flying  boats  of  Sikorsky, 
Martin,  and  Boeing  appeared.  These  giant 
aircraft  were  limited  In  payload  because  of 
the  fuel  their  flighta  required.  Their  prime 
function  was  to  carry  mail,  passengers  being 
allowed  to  use  up  whatever  margin  of  pay- 
load  left  after  loading  the  mall  and  varying 
amounta  of  extra  fuel  to  meet  expected 
weather.  Ten  or  fifteen  passengers  mlei.t  be 
allowed.  However,  they  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
spacious  luxury  never  again  approached  on 
any  aircraft. 

The  next  evolutionary  step  In  passenger 
capability  came  In  1939  with  the  flrst  pres- 
surized aircraft,  the  33-passen(?er  Boeing 
Stratollner  and  the  unpressurlzed  40-pas- 
senger  DC-4.  These  aircraft  cruised  at  speeds 
around  226  mph  and  were  the  flrst  to  offer 
the  security  of  long-range  flights;  the  Boeing 
was  even  able  to  offer  "above  the  weather ' 
flying. 

Incremental  advances  followed  throughout 
the  next  two  decades.  The  DO-4  was  re- 
placed by  larger  pressurized  versions,  the 
DC-8  and  then  the  DC-7.  The  Lockheed  Con- 
stellation appeared  In  competition  to  the 
DC-6  and  grew  in  size  and  speed  until  Lock- 
heed s  second  Electra  (turbo-prop  powered) 
appeared.  There  propeller  driven  transports 
had  reached  cruise  speeds  somewhat  higher 
than  350  mph  and  passenger  capacities  more 
than  double  that  of  the  40-pas8enger  DC-4. 

Both  Douglas  and  Boeing  Introduced  tur- 
bojet transports  In  1958.  In  one  step,  these 
aircraft  more  than  doubled  the  productive 
capacity  of  any  previous  propeller-driven 
transport.  In  their  "high  density"  seating 
versions,  either  aircraft  could  carry  177  pas- 
sengers across  the  country  at  500  mph.  The 
earlier  model  of  either  Jet  could  do  the  work 
of  3  DC-7's,  thus  offering  unparallel  savings 
in  terms  of  productivity. 

In  the  mid  and  latter  years  of  the  1960s, 
growth  versions  appecu'ed,  adding  vehicle 
productivity  through  extra  size  without 
notAble  increases  in  speed.  Slmllajr  modlfl- 
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oatloDs  have  extended  the  productivity  of 
the  Boeing  747,  the  Lockheed  1011,  and  the 
Douglas  DC-10.  They  have  more  than 
doubled  the  productivity  of  the  707  and  DC- 
8  through  increasee  in  size  alone. 

Throughout  this  entire  period,  the  price 
of  air  travel  has  remained  almost  constant. 
The  prime  consequence  of  the  growth  In 
size  and  speed  of  aircraft  has  been  the  eco- 
nomic gain  of  higher  productivity.  However, 
the  circumstance  that  higher  productivity, 
throughout  this  history,  has  also  yielded  Im- 
proved consumer  appeal,  comfort  and  safety, 
has  be«n  a  rewarding  one  to  both  the  Indus- 
try and  the  pnssenger.  A  decade  ago  the 
passenger  miles  accumulated  by  trains  and 
buses  exceeded  air  travel  by  137  percent; 
today,  air  passenger  miles  exceed  those  of 
surface  travel  by  300% . 

The  SST  aa  the  next  major  increment  in 
vehicle  productivity 
Although  In  the  past,  major  Increases  In 
productivity  resulted  from  the  combined 
eSect  of  hlgheir  speed  and  larger  oapcu:lty, 
future  gains  for  the  subsonic  air  carrier  de- 
pend on  larger  size  alone.  Except  for  mar- 
ginal" Improvement,  the  modem  subsonic 
Jet  has  reached  upper  end  of  Its  speed  capa- 
bility. The  remaining  option,  greater  size, 
remains  open;  the  Boeing  747,  the  Lock- 
heed 1011,  and  the  DC-10  exploit  this  option. 
The  table  which  follows  compares  the  pro- 
ductivity related  to  increased  size  alone  with 
tliAt  related  to  Increased  size  combined  with 
higher  speed.  It  also  reveals  the  reasoning 
which  led  to  the  large  capacity  of  the  Boeing 
SST.  When  the  SST  Is  operating  at  speeds 
comparable  to  the  707  and  747,  Its  productive 
capacity  becomes  a  size  comparison,  and  It 
appears  midway  between  these  subsonic  air- 
craft." When  it  flys  supersonlcally,  however. 
Its  productivity  Is  500%  greater  than  that 
of  the  Boeing  707  and  almost  300%  greater 
than  that  of  competing  SST's  under  develop- 
ment abroad. 

TABLE  4.— RELATIVt  PRODUCTIVITY  INDEX  IN  SEAT  MILES 
PER  HOUR  I 


Aircraft 

SHb- 
tonic 
index 

Super-  Passen- 
sonic         ger 
index  capacity 

Cruise 
speed, 
m.p.h. 

Boelnj  707-320 

Boeing  747 

1 

2.1 

1.7 
.7 
.67 
.56 

179 

370 

S            298 

1.6  128 

1.7  120 
1.7         100 

600 
600 

Boeing  SST  2707-300.. 

Concorde  1 

TU-144    

1,786/600 
1,350/BOO 
1,550/600 

B-70 

1,800/600 

■  Subsonic  cruise  speeds  shown  are  approximate.  Supersonic 
cruise  speeds  may  also  vary  sligtitly  from  these  design  figures. 
Cruise  speed  data  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
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The  Index  In  the  preceding  table  relates 
only  p««senger  capacity  and  speed.  Other 
payload  Is  not  considered.  For  comparative 
piirposee,  the  Boeing  707  Is  rated  as  "one." 
Turn-around  time  Is  approximately  a  con- 
stant for  all  models.  Downtime  for  periodic 
maintenance  Is  not  considered  but  In  fact 
malnt^enance  is  based  primarily  on  hours 
flown  and  therefore  is  less  of  a  penalty  to 
a  fast  aircraft  than  to  a  slow  one  so  that  a 
fast  aircraft  can  do  more  work  than  a  slow 
one  between  overhaul  periods. 

Early  economic  feasibility  studies  of  the  SST 

Since  1960,  the  PAA  various  manufacturers, 
and  the  airlines  have  conducted  virtually  a 
continuous  series  of  studies  on  supersonic 
transportation  as  capability  and  as  a  market. 
United  Research,  Inc.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
conducted  a  preliminary  PAA  study  contract 
In  1960.  In  1963,  President  Kennedy  initiated 
a  study  aimed  at  providing  an  economic 
overview  of  the  feasibility  of  a  national  pro- 
gram to  build  a  supersonic  transport.  The 
study  was  conducted  by  Eugene  R.  Black  and 
Stanley  J.  Osborne.  Completed  In  December 
of  1963,  the  Black/Osborne  report  provided 
a  review  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
program  and  Included  recommendations  as 
to  the  roles  of  the  manufacturers,  the  air- 
lines, financial  institutions,  and  the  United 
States  Qovemment." 

The  PAA  consolidated  the  more  usable  por- 
tions of  prior  studies  and  Incorporated  their 
own  statistical  materials.  Their  study,  the 
Economic  Feasibility  Report.  U.S.  Supersonic 
Transport,"  April  1967  provided  "baseline" 
analysis  and  a  format  that  subsequent  stud- 
ies could  update. 

Two  Independent  studies  prepared  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  economic  evaluation  were 
also  completed  In  mid  1967. 

Review  of  the  Economic  Peasiblllty  Report 
for  the  SST  and  Supporting  Materials,  3  April 
1967,  Charles  River  Associates." 

This  report  was  the  result  of  a  review  of 
the  aircraft  demand  sections  of  the  PAA 
Economic  Feasibility  Report.  It  Includes  re- 
vised methodology  from  the  IDA  report  and 
recalculation  of  certain  basic  input  data  on 
costs  and  yields  for  the  aircraft  mix  expected 
In  the  1975-1990  time  period. 

SST  Financial  Planning   Study,   May   1967. 
Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton 

Discussion  and  analysis  of  the  production 
financing  problem  In  terms  of  order  of  mag- 
nitude dollar  requirements  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  airlines,  risk  factors,  potential 
sources  of  capital,  and  evaluation  of  the  vari- 
ous means  by  which  the  program  might  be 
financed  including  alternative  methods  of 
Oovemment  support. 
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Progress  and  design  decisions  for  the  final 
size  and  operating  characteristics  of  the  SST 
continued  to  replace  the  assumptions  in  the 
studies  with  firm  data.  Plans  to  use  a  "swing 
wing"  were  dropped  In  favor  of  a  fixed  wing. 
Payload  and  number  of  passengers  as  well 
as  range  and  other  operating  data  were 
determined. 

In  May  1969,  Boeing  issued  a  study  of  the 
dynamics  of  SST  Introduction  Into  commer- 
cial operations,  based  on  a  detailed  analysis 
of  142  International  routes.  Overland  filghts 
were  assumed  to  operate  below  boom  pro- 
ducing speeds  and  revenues  were  based  on 
current  economy  fares,  with  yields  varied  In 
relation  to  the  degree  of  market  penetration. 
The  study  concluded  that  a  fieet  of  500 
SST"s  by  1990  was  economically  feasible  and 
that  the  currently  defined  SST  would  not  re- 
quire increases  in  the  ciurent  fare  structure 
to  produce  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  air* 
lines." 

The  Boeing  study  has  a  special  significance 
In  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  SST  was  eval- 
uated In  terms  of  real,  not  hypothetical  data. 
Actual  routes,  curfew  restrictions  and  time 
zone  differentials  were  analyzed.  Operating 
charttcteristlcs  and  cost  data  were  based  on 
a  firm  design  rather  than  a  range  of  assump- 
tions. 

The  updated  study  predicted  a  market  po- 
tential of  616  aircraft,  very  close  to  the  PAA 
estimate  of  500  to  be  sold  by  1990.  (Charles 
River  Associates  had  predicted  that  806 
would  be  required  within  this  time  period.)" 
It  assumed  a  six  fold  traffic  Increase  for  the 
twenty  two  year  period  between  1968  and 
1990.  All  studies  assumed  the  sonic  boom 
restrictions,  barring  flights  at  boom-produc- 
ing speeds  over  populated  areas. 

There  was  uniform  agreement  among  the 
various  later  studies  that  by  1990  the  SST 
would  constitute  approximately  a  sixth  of 
the  world  fleet.  The  range  of  these  estimates 
has  a  variation  based  primarily  on  size  of 
aircraft  sold  rather  than  available  load  fac- 
tors. Estimates  for  the  total  fleet  (Western 
World)  of  long  range  aircraft  (short  haul  air- 
craft for  flights  of  700  miles  or  less  are 
omitted)  are  as  follows: 

Range  of  1990  market  estimate 

SSTs  _ 500-    800 

Concordes 200-    400 

New  and  replacement  subsonic 
Jets 2,425-3,870 

Total  airplanes 3,125-6,076 

Selected  highlights  of  the  physical  and 
operating  characteristics  of  the  Boeing  and 
foreign  SST's  along  with  the  Boeing  subsonic 
747  are  shown  below: 


TABLE  5.-WE1GHT,  PAYLOAD,  AND  OPERATING  COST  COMPARISON  OF  SST'S  AND  THE  BOEING  747" 


B2707-3OO 
(281  B) 


Concorde 


TU-144 


747 


Aircraft  characteristics: 

Gross  weight  Obs.) ^ 750,000 

DEW  (lbs). 327,660 

Airframe  weight  (lbs.) 275,260 

Engine  weight  (lbs.) 13,100 

Number  of  seats  (10/90  split) 281 

Total  payload  (lbs.) »60,200 

Range,  statute  miles,  (standard  day).  4, 000 


385,000         330.000  710,000 

170,000 353.621 

139,600 320,021 

7,600 8,400 

126                120  384 

28, 000           26. 400  98. 200 

4, 000             4, 000  4. 375 


B2707-300 
(281  B) 


Concorde 


TU-144 


747 


Operating  cost  per  seat-mile  on  compare 
ble  basis  (cents): 
2,644  statute  miles: 

Direct  operating  cost 

Indirect  operating  cost 

Total 

3,565  statute  miles: 

Direct  operating  cost 

Indirect  operating  cost 

Total 


1.12 

1.54  .. 

ass 

1.30 

1.25 

1.40 

2.42 

2.79 

2.33 

1.06 

1.60 

.90 

1.14 

1.20 

1.33 

2.20 


2.23 


>  Data  obtained  from  Department  of  Transportation,  Dec.  30,  1970. 


'  Based  on  200  lbs.  per  passenger  and  4,000  lbs.  cargo. 


Pros  and  cons  of  intematlonai  finance 
Items    with    high    export    potential    are 
viewed  historically  as  positive  "-<•  contribu- 
tions to  the  balance  of  payments.  The  SST, 
as  a  manufactiuvd  Item  with  high  exiwrt 
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potential,  would  become  the  latest  and  high- 
est priced  contribution  to  the  world  aviation 
market,  84%  of  which  is  now  held  by  the 
United  States.  In  the  case  of  the  SST,  how- 
ever, question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  balance  of  payments  would  bene- 
fit from  sales. 


Some  opponents  of  the  SST  program,  have 
contended  that  the  project  would  fall  and 
thereby  waste  the  risk  capital  loaned  by  the 
Government.  Other  opponents,  expressing 
fear  that  the  SST  program  would  be  success- 
ful, suggest  that  Its  very  success  would  re- 
sult In  a  net  outflow  of  funds. 
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The  contribution  of  the  proposed  Boeing 
SST  to  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  of  the  United  States — along 
with  other  factors,  not  all  economic — has  re- 
ceived considerable  adverse  assessment  by  a 
number  of  leading  students  of  economics. 
Surveyed  during  the  siunmer  of  1970  by  the 
Sierra  Club  (itself  a  center  of  opposition  to 
the  SST  on  environmental  protection 
grounds) ,  the  economists  ^  offered  such  crit- 
icisms as  the  following : 

It  had  failed  the  test  of  the  marketplace; 

It  was  not  necessary  as  an  investment  for 
the  United  States  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment; 

Its  effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
position  would  be  trivial; 

Its  economic  consequences  were  purely 
speculative; 

Its  speedier  transit  to  Europe  was  of  doubt- 
ful attractiveness  to  passengers; 

There  were  alternative  uses  for  Pederal 
funds  of  greater  Importance,  such  as  to  fund 
critical  social  programs; 

There  would  be  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects; 

The  present  program  was  purely  oppor- 
tunistic; it  would  be  preferable  to  catch  up 
with  the  European  developments,  later  on, 
rather  than  to  assum*;  the  lead  now; 

Pederal  funds  were  drawn  from  the  whole 
population,  while  the  SST  would  benefit  only 
a  part  which  was  an  inequity : 

If  the  risk  was  too  high  to  attract  private 
capital  it  did  not  warrant  Pederal  spending; 

It  was  a  subsidy  for  luxury  spending; 

It  was  a  sophisticated  version  of  "leaf- 
raklng"; 

Its  costs  would  be  defrayed  by  raising  fares 
on  large  subsonic  aircraft. 

Only  Professor  Walllch  was  ambivalent  on 
the  question.  While  opposed  to  the  SST  on 
environmental  grounds,  he  observed  that  in 
SLny  event  the  Concorde  was  being  built,  and 
If  it  proved  commercially  viable,  then  the 
United  States  should  follow  suit  "to  capture 
such  economic  advantages  as  are  to  be  had 
by  building  the  plane."  He  continued:  "Pall- 
\ire  to  build  would  Infilct  lasting  balance  of 
payments  damage  with  little  compensating 
environmental  gain."" 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  would  be  affected  by  the 
SST  poeitively,  negatively,  or  not  at  all, 
hinges  on  two  sets  of  assumptions: 

(1)  The  prospect  of  future  overseas  sales 
of  the  aircraft  (or,  conversely,  of  purchases 
by  U.S.  airlines  of  foreign  SSTs);  and 

(2)  The  net  effect  on  overseas  travel,  both 
business  and  pleasure,  of  the  U.S.  sup>ersonlc 
transport,  with  or  without  the  existence  of  a 
foreign-made  SST,  and  the  net  derivative 
effect  of  such  travel  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments. 

On  the  second  Issue,  it  seems  fruitless  to 
speculate,  although  many  have.  Perhaps  the 
most  trenchant  observation  to  be  made  is 
that  a  large  IncreEise  in  Interchange  of  per- 
sons across  International  boundaries  might 
contribute  to  international  understanding 
and  thus  further  peace.  If  true,  the  invest- 
ment in  a  means  to  facilitate  international 
travel  would  be  worthwhile  at  many  times 
the  cost.  But  to  speculate  about  the  future 
effect  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  In  two  hours 
Instead  of  six  on  the  rate  of  travel  or  the 
flow  of  business  Investment  can  produce  no 
useful  guidance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of  sales 
of  an  American  SST  abroad  is  an  issue  of 
Bul>stance  and  consequence.  Is  it  preferable 
as  a  matter  of  US.  policy  that  U.S.  airlines 
equip  themselves  with  costly  SSTs  produced 
In  England-Prance,  or  the  U.S.S.R.? — Or  that 
foreign  airlines  equip  themselves  with  costly 
SSTs  produced  In  the  United  States?  If  the 
Concorde  project  Is  abandoned  should  the 
U.S.  project  be  also?  And  if  one  Is  continued, 
should  the  other  be?  Some  measure  of  the 
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quantity  and  flow  direction  of  dollars  asso- 
ciated with  potential  sales  of  the  UJ3.  SST 
is  shown  below. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  American  SST 
Is  competing  only  with  the  first  generation 
Concorde  (and  neglecting  altogether  the 
question  of  the  Soviet  SST),  It  is  estimated 
that  60  Concordes  would  be  purchased  by 
U.S.  airlines  and  that  270  Boeing  SSTs  would 
be  exported,  yielding  a  net  $10.1  billion  in 
exports.  If  the  Boeing  SST  were  not  built, 
it  is  estimated  that  U.S.  airlines  would  ac- 
quire 300  Concordes,  yielding  a  net  $7.0  bil- 
lion in  imports.  The  total  effect  of  the  U.S. 
SST  on  the  U.S.  export-Import  trade  balance 
under  this  assumption  would  be  $17.1  bll- 
Uon." 

Corresponding  figures  under  the  assump- 
tion of  a  second-generation  Concorde  by  1990 
are:  with  an  American  SST,  $10.1  billion  of 
net  exports;  with  no  American  SST,  $12.0  bil- 
lion net  imports,  a  swing  of  $22.1  billion." 

The  issues  of  risk  and  the  test  of  the  market 
place 

It  Is  necessary  to  recognize  that  any  tech- 
nological Innovation  involves  engineering 
risk.  That  such  a  risk  is  Involved  in  the  SST 
Is  obvious;  the  long  history  of  military  trou- 
bles with  large  supersonic  aircraft  shows 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  consid- 
erable experience  of  the  aircraft  industry 
with  such  military  aircraft  has  done  much 
to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  engineering 
risk  for  the  futiu'e. 

The  fact  that  Government  funding  has 
been  found  necessary  for  the  SST — a  so\u-ce 
of  criticism  for  some  economists — is  not, 
however,  primarily  attributable  to  the  de- 
gree of  engineering  risk.  Rather,  the  primary 
factor  is  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  invest- 
ment required.  Even  if  there  were  not  engi- 
neering risk,  the  raising  of  the  substantial 
development  funds  required  would  be  dif- 
ficult. In  addition  to  engineering  risk,  there 
is  also  the  matter  of  economic  risk — the 
chance  that  economic  conditions  might  be 
unfavorable  to  market  reception  of  the  SST 
when  It  is  ready,  chance  that  a  superior 
Soviet  SST  or  some  unforeseen  political  de- 
velopment might  pyresent  a  future  obstacle, 
and  the  sheer  difficulty  of  managing  such  a 
large  engineering  development.  However  re- 
mote, this  economic  risk  must  be  acknowl- 
edged as  a  possibility,  and  thus  a  handicap 
to  low-intereet-rate  capital  funding.  These 
two  risks  and  the  size  of  the  Investment 
and  the  size  of  the  project  are  not  additive, 
but  factors  to  be  multiplied  in  assessing 
the  difficulty  of  private  funding. 

However,  the  investment  of  Pederal  funds 
to  support  large-scale,  high-cost,  technologi- 
cal development  beneficial  to  private  enter- 
prise is  an  activity  with  many  precedents: 
agriculture,  irrigation  works,  atomic  energy, 
titanium,  synthetic  rubber,  research  in  coal 
utilization,  and  hydroelectric  projects  all 
come  under  this  category.  Government  in- 
vestment to  support  transportation  have 
Included  many  coounercial-type  develop- 
ments, of  which  the  following  are  Illustra- 
tive: steamships,  the  nuclear  ship,  the  hy- 
drofoil ship,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Inland  Waterways,  U.S. 
Barge  Lines,  the  high-speed  train,  the  Pan- 
ama Railroad  and  the  Alaskan  Railroad. 

Such  precedents  afford  assurance  that 
U.S.  funding  of  a  potentially  attractive  (or 
essential)  but  high-cost  technology  Is  a  rea- 
sonable course.  Whether  or  not  It  is  an  eco- 
nomic success  would  seem  to  depend  on  the 
engineering  skill  of  the  builder  and  the 
managerial  skill  of  the  airlines.  And  whether 
It  constitutes  a  serious  hazsrd  to  the  global 
environment  Is  a  question  lemalnlng  to  be 
discussed.  However,  It  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  at  this  point  that  there  Is  a  good 
chance  that  the  SST  affords  an  economic 
opportunity  to  the  airlines  and  perhaps  also 
the  U.S.  balODce  of  payments.  Undeniably,  It 
Is  an  Important  source  of  Job  Income  with  a 
tangible  product. 
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VI.   THE   ISSUZ  or  THE   ENVIRONMENTAL   IMPACT 
OF    THE    SST 

Whatever  the  nation  of  the  aircraft  that 
first  extends  supersonic  travel  into  the  civil 
sector,  Its  Introduction  seems  likely  to  come 
at  a  time  of  growing  concern  over  the  im- 
pact of  technology  on  the  environment. 

The  traditional  use  of  machines  and  tech- 
nological processes  has  shown  little  regard 
for  the  environmental  burden  or  hazard  they 
might  offer.  Today,  this  burden  is  no  longer 
deemed  acceptable  as  an  inevitable  penalty  of 
civilization.  Contaminants,  unwanted  noise, 
thermal  energy,  and  radiation  now  signify 
Impairment  of  the  quality  of  life.  Sentlmenta 
in  favor  of  preserving  or  restoring  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  are  expressed  in  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  and  doubtless  elsewhere. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  Increasing  use  of 
civil  aircraft  and  the  Increased  burden  of 
environmental  consequences  of  such  use, 
have  brought  air  transportation  under  scru- 
tiny— even  attack.  Air  travel  Is  a  great  con- 
sumer of  space:  In  terms  of  large  airports 
and  service  facilities,  traffic  holding  patterns 
around  large  terminals,  and  alrlanes  criss- 
crossing the  continent.  Almost  all  engines  are 
noisy.  The  soot  and  smell  of  combustion 
products  of  kerosene  and  gasoline  fuels  con- 
tribute to  air  pollution.  Other  problems  are 
created  by  imperfections  of  air  transporta- 
tion as  a  system — the  separation  of  passen- 
gers and  luggage,  the  annoying  sequences  of 
transport  stages,  problems  of  aerial  conges- 
tion over  terminals  and  busy  air  lanes,  and 
the  conflicts  over  airport  zoning. 

With  the  prospective  advent  of  the  SST, 
attention  has  turned  to  the  question  as  to 
Its  special  effects  on  the  environment.  The 
question  can  be  approached  from  many  di- 
rections, dependllng  on  the  point  of  view  of 
the  analyst.  Not  all  critics  of  the  SST  are 
"antl-sclence"  and  not  all  advocates  of  tech- 
nological advance  are  uncritical  of  its  conse- 
quences. The  study  by  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Public  Policy  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  "technology  assessment" 
encapsulates  the  Issue  In  these  words: 

"Whereas  a  few  years  ago,  for  example,  the 
Idea  of  a  supersonic  transport  seemed  to 
many  the  obvious  fulfillment  of  man's  air- 
borne destiny,  today  some  who  might  once 
have  greeted  the  SST  with  unboimded  en- 
thusiasm are  asking  whether  It  is  truly  a 
sign  of  progress  to  fly  from  Watts  to  Harlem 
in  two  hours,  vibrating  millions  of  ears 
and  windows  in  between.'* 

This  reference  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the 
rational  choice  facing  men — 

Is  between  technological  advance  that 
proceeds  vHthout  adequate  consideration  of 
its  consequences  and  technological  change 
that  is  influenced  by  a  deep  concern  for  the 
interaction  between  man's  tools  and  the  hu- 
man environment  in  which  they  do  their 
work.  [Italics  in  origiTial]  * 

In  other  words,  technology  should  be  aa- 
sessed  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  as- 
sumption that  it  U  guilty,  but  rather  to 
identify  possible  problems  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  systematic,  orderly,  and  effective  fashion, 
to  ensure  that  the  final  product  achieves  an 
acceptable,  optimum  compromise  among  the 
many  objectives  subsumed  under  "environ- 
mental quality." 

There  have  been  many  criticisms  of  super- 
sonic aircraft  as  an  Impairment  of  the  en- 
vironment. Supersonic  vehicles  offer  new 
levels  of  power  and  a  new  variety  of  sonic 
disturbances.  They  propose  to  occupy  a 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere  quite  new  to  civil 
aircraft.  Clearly,  environmental  compatibil- 
ity takes  Its  place  with  other  more  traditional 
performance  criteria  to  be  satisfied  before 
this  new  vehicle  can  be  accepted  as  useful. 

A  tabulation  of  the  issues  that  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  SST  In  Its  relationship 
to  the  environment  would  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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1.  Micro-environmental  issues:  a.  Sonic 
boom;  b.  Engine  noise  on  and  near  the 
ground;  and  c.  Air  pollution. 

2.  Macro-environmental  Issues:  a.  oxygen 
balance  upset;  b.  excess  of  global  carbon  di- 
oxide atmosphere;  c.  toxic  additives;  d. 
weather  modification  from  water  vapor  and 
particulate  matter;  and  e.  radiation  hazard 
(ozone  layer  depletion) . 

Apparent  resolution  of  the  sonic  boom  issue 

Sonic  boom  test  programs  "  conducted  by 
the  Air  Force  have  provided  a  practical  and 
a  theoretical  understanding  of  the  boom  and 
its  effects.  These  tests  also  gave  several  mil- 
lion civilians  a  practical  education  In  the 
phenomenon.  Even  when  the  booms  were 
reduced  far  below  any  destructive  potential 
by  altitude  or  distance  of  the  source  they 
proved  hard  for  some  people  to  tolerate. 

The  announced  national  policy  and  the 
"FAA  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making,"  Is- 
sued April  16,  1970  (39  PR  6189)  would  pro- 
hibit operation  of  civil  aircraft  over  the 
United  Spates  at  speeds  which  would  cause 
a  sonic  boom  on  the  ground.  The  ruling  Is 
supposed  to  apply  to  all  civil  aircraft,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  but  not  to  military  air- 
craft over  which  the  Authority  has  no  Juris- 
diction. 

A  sonic  boom  created  by  a  Jet  fighter  flying 
"on  the  deck"  can  cause  pressure  changes 
exceeding  100  pounds  per  square  foot,  enough 
pressure  to  damage  certain  types  of  build- 
ings. Air  Force  testa.  In  which  the  pressure 
rise  ("overpressure")  of  sonic  booms  was 
gradually  increased,  revealed  that  damage 
first  appeared  when  the  overpressure  reached 
7^  pounds  per  square  foot.  At  this  pressure, 
several  panels  of  glass  In  a  greenhouse  were 
cracked."  The  greenhouse  was  the  most 
fragile  of  the  test  structures  and  the  over 
pressure  of  TYj  pounds  per  square  foot "  was 
therefore  regarded  by  the  Air  Force  at  that 
time  as  the  lower  edge  of  the  pressure  range 
at  which  point  there  is  one  chance  in  100,000 
of  structural  damage. 

The  civil  aircraft  ruling  proposed  by  FAA 
which  forbids  the  sonic  boom  over  land  has 
relaxed  public  concern  over  this  aspect  of  the 
SST  to  some  extent.  However,  on  transocean- 
ic routes,  the  SST's  fly  supersonlcally  and  the 
ix>wer  of  the  sonic  boom  is  therefore  per- 
tinent. 

The  Boeing  SST  will  reach  Its  supersonic 
cruising  altitude  at  slightly  more  than  60,000 
feet.  It  will  then  create  a  boom  having  a 
nominal  overpressure  on  the  ocean  of  2  to 
2>^  pounds  per  square  foot."  This  is  the  pres- 
sure change  experienced  when  one  rises  ap- 
proximately four  floors  in  an  elevator.  Fish 
or  the  hull  of  surface  vessels  In  the  ocean 
experience  pressure  of  this  magnitude  from 
the  passage  of  a  ripple  about  ^"  in  height. 
This  is  an  Insignlflcant  pressure  change; 
however,  even  In  the  most  intense  of  sonic 
booms  the  actual  change  in  pressure  is  not 
particularly  high.  The  phenomenon  is  note- 
worthy because  of  the  suddenness  with  which 
It  occurs.  The  low  altitude  pass  that  can  dam- 
age certain  types  of  buildings  with  an  over- 
pressure exceeding  100  pounds  per  square 
foot  (5%  of  the  normal  atmospheric  pres- 
sure) does  so  because  the  change  in  pres- 
sure occurs  so  rapidly.  A  far  greater  change 
in  pressure.  If  It  occurs  over  a  longer  time 
period.  woxUd  go  unnoticed.  For  example,  a 
rise  from  sea  level  to  6000',  the  altitude  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  for  example,  creates  a 
pressure  change  of  356  pounds  per  square 
foot. 

If  a  marked  change  in  air  pressure  In 
l/20th  of  a  second  or  less,  the  change  Is 
detected  as  sound.  The  SOT  over -pressure 
of  2'^  poxinds  per  square  foot  occurs  in  milli- 
seconds and  Is  like  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder, 
not  painful  but  certainly  startling,  expeclally 
when  heard  from  a  clear  sky  under  condl- 
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tlons  In  which  the  boom  Is  not  masked  by 
background  noise.  On  an  ocean  voyage  the 
startle  effect  would  be  present  If  the  pas- 
senger was  becalmed  in  a  quiet  sea.  However, 
on  an  ocean  liner,  only  thoee  on  the  open 
deck  would  be  likely  to  hear  it  because  there 
Its  effect  would  largely  be  lost  in  the  back- 
ground sounds  of  the  ship  and  the  ocean. 
Noise:  Measuring  jet  engine  sound 

The  Jet  aircraft  engine  is  not  only  a  power- 
ful sound  generator,  but  also  a  generator  of 
sounds  to  which  the  ear  Is  particularly  sensi- 
tive. A  shrill  whine  can  stop  conversation  and 
Irritate  to  the  extreme  even  when  its  energy 
value  is  quite  low.  The  ]>er8lstence  or  dura- 
tion of  the  sound  also  adds  greatly  to  its 
irritation  value. 

The  decibel  scale,  however  it  may  be 
weighted  to  accommodate  ^>ecial  aspects  of 
sound  measurements.  Is  logarithmic.  In 
essence  the  scale  relates  acoustic  energy  to 
sound  perception  or  loudness.  Each  Increase 
of  ten  decibels  signifies  a  tenfold  rise  in 
energy,  but  because  the  ear  responds  In  a 
logarithmic  manner,  the  tenfold  rise  in 
energy  indicates  only  a  doubling  of  loudness. 
Conversely,  if  a  sound  Is  reduced  by  ten 
decibels  (e.g.,  a  reduction  from  130  dB.  to  120 
dB.) ,  the  lower  level  has  only  10%  of  its 
former  energy,  but  Its  loudness  has  been 
reduced   to  only   50%    of  the  former  value. 

The  decibel  ratings  for  sound  energy  have 
turned  out  to  be  Inadequate  in  studies  of  Jet 
engine  noise.  The  irritation  value  of  Jet  en- 
gines remained  higher  than  that  of  the  deep 
toned  piston  engines  even  when  the  decibel 
ratings  of  the  Jets  were  lower." 

New  measuring  systems  were  devised  to 
scale  the  intensity  of  the  tones  present  In 
accordance  with  the  sensitivity  of  the  ear 
to  each  tone,  and  also  to  consider  their  dura- 
tion. The  basic  decibel  system  is  still  used, 
but  when  properly  weighted  for  Jet  aircraft 
engine  studies  it  is  called  Effective  Perceived 
Noise  Decibels  (EPNdB). 

When  the  main  concern  is  noise  intensity 
but  not  duration,  the  "E"  Is  not  used  and  the 
unit  becomes  "PNdB".  The  Department  of 
Transportation  uses  both  the  PNdB  and  the 
EPNdB  in  its  sound  research.  New  FAA 
regulations  limiting  the  intensity  of  Jet  air- 
craft noise  apply  the  EPNdB. 

Reduction  of  jet  noise  by  categories  of 
operation 

There  are  three  phases  of  flight  (all  of 
which  are  on  or  near  the  ground)  In  which 
the  sound  of  Jet  aircraft  can  become  objec- 
tionable. These  are :  1 )  the  approach  to  land- 
ing, 2)  the  teke-off  and,  3)  the  climb-out. 

Federal  Aviation  Regulation  part  36  (FAR 
36)  has  limited  the  noise  level  of  large  sub- 
sonic Jets  to  108  PNdB.  The  regulation,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  retroactively  to  include 
aircaft  certified  prior  to  date  of  Issuance.  The 
McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10  and  the  Lockheed 
lr-1011  are  certified  under  FAR  36.  However, 
these  new  aircraft  are  not  yet  in  service.  The 
familiar  Jets,  the  Boeing  707  and  747,  and 
the  McDonnell-Douglas  DC-8,  do  not  comply 
with  the  108  PNdB  stipulated  by  FAR  36. 
In  some  cases,  such  as  the  approach  phase  of 
a  707,  the  sound  produced  is  double  that  per- 
mitted by  FAR-36. 

Existing  subsonic  Jet  noise  Is  a  continuing 
source  of  controversy.  Retrofitted  acoustical 
treatment  Is  extremely  costly,  but  despite  the 
cost,  the  process  Is  being  considered  as  the 
only  recourse  to  gain  public  acceptance. 

The  much  large  engines  of  the  SST's,  on 
both  the  Boeing  and  foreign  aircraft,  might 
be  expected  to  produce  much  more  unwanted 
sound  than  the  worst  of  the  subsonlcs  now 
In  service. 

Several  sets  of  unofficial  decibel  ratings 
have  been  associated  with  both  the  Boeing 
and  the  Concorde  aircraft.  No  information  is 
available  concerning  noise  levels  generated 
by  the  engines  of  the  Soviet  SST.  The  rat- 
ings have  indeed  indicated  high  noise  levels 
(exceeding  FAR-3e)   on  one  or  more  phases 
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of  flight.  In  the  case  of  the  Concorde,  real 
measurements  were  possible,  but  changed  as 
the  engines  and  nacelles  guide  vanes  and 
other  devices  were  modified.  In  the  case  of 
the  Boeing,  the  decibel  ratings  were  either 
calculations  or  were  based  on  tests  of  the 
engine  before  its  Installation  in  a  prototype. 
Both  Boeing  and  the  Concorde  makers  are 
aware  of  the  necessity  to  quiet  their  high 
thrust  engines.  This  seemingly  formidable 
challenge  is  rapidly  being  resolved  and  noise 
levels  equal  to  or  less  than  today's  subsonic 
Jets  appear  to  be  within  reach. 

In  a  recent  public  disclosure,"  Boeing 
commits  their  SST  to  the  subsonic  require- 
ments F.A.R.  36: 

"Prior  to  production  commitment,  the 
capability  of  the  commercial  SST  to  achieve 
noise  levels  consistent  with  those  required 
for  certification  of  new  four  engine  intercon- 
tinental subsonic  transport  aircaft  will  be 
demonstrated . " 

The  British  Aircaft  Corporation  (B.A.C), 
are  similarly  encouraged  with  the  progress 
of  their  acoustic  research.  In  one  way,  their 
challenge  is  less  than  that  faced  by  Boeing 
in  that  their  engines  are  much  smaller.  How- 
ever, In  another  sense,  it  Is  more  difficult  be- 
cause their  acoustical  treatment  must  be  ret- 
rofitted into  a  design  which  was  "frozen" 
8  years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  their  progress  has  already 
given  them  the  assurance  that  their  earliest 
commercial  models  will  produce  less  noise 
than  today's  subsonic  Jets,  and  their  later 
models  will  be  even  quieter.  B.A.C.  will  short- 
ly release  a  public  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  Concorde  will  comply  with  all  exist- 
ing noise  regiilatlons  at  the  time  It  enters 
service." 

So  much  has  been  said  In  recent  times 
about  the  noise  of  the  SST,  specifically  high 
"sideline"  noise — (the  sound  of  the  takeoff) 
that  some  discussion  of  the  statements  is  ap- 
propriate. The  most  widely  quoted  comment 
equated  the  sideline  noise  of  the  SST  with 
that  generated  by  60  Boeing  707's  departing 
simultaneously.  The  basis  for  the  compari- 
son was  an  early  decibel  rating  of  the  SST 
engine,  taken  without  acoustical  correction. 

The  premature  use  of  such  a  figure  as  a 
final  sound  rating  ascribed  to  the  aircraft,  \b 
misleading  a  person  who  is  imfamlliar  with 
the  peculiarities  of  sound  measurement  sys- 
tems or  with  the  physiology  of  hearing  would 
be  mislead  into  thinking  that  when  the  SST 
released  its  brakes  to  depart,  he  would  hear 
a  sound  50  times  as  Intense  as  that  of  a  sin- 
gle 707.  The  fact  is  that  he  would  not.  In 
the  situation  described,  he  would  hear  a 
sound  about  twice  as  intense,  not  60  times  as 
intense.  The  figure  of  60  refers,  not  to  what 
the  ear  hears  but  to  energy  level,  and  energy 
has  only  a  logarithmic  relationship  to  per- 
ceived sound,  not  a  linear  one. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  neither  Boeing 
nor  Concorde  have  as  yet  reached  their  tar- 
get sound  emission  levels.  The  outcome  at 
any  research  cannot  be  known  with  certainty 
before  the  fact. 

Acoustical  correction  of  Jet  engines  is  a 
new  field,  about  five  years  old.  However,  the 
early  results  of  this  research  are  now  being 
applied  to  new  Jet  engines.  The  noise  of  the 
new  engines  is  about  half  that  of  the  older 
ones  despite  a  fivefold  Increase  In  thrust 
over  the  past  12  years.  Boeing's  confident  and 
voluntary  commitment  to  a  target  sound 
emission  level  much  lower  than  today's  sub- 
sonic Jets  may  stem  from  this  rapid  progress 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  their  schedule 
does  not  foresee  commercial  production  for 
another  eight  years. 
Radiation   exposure   in   stratospheric   flight 

One  environmental  issue  of  the  SST  con- 
cerns only  the  passengers  and  crew  In  flight; 
this  Is  the  question  of  exposure  to  penetrat- 
ing. Ionizing,  solar  radiation  at  the  high 
altitudes  of  supersonic  flight. 
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The  blanket  of  atmosphere  provides  a 
shield  that  largely  absorbs  the  changed  par- 
ticles and  X-ray-like  radiation  emitted  by 
the  Sun,  thus  shielding  the  surface.  But  at 
altitudes  of  60  or  70,000  feet  some  of  this  pro- 
tection is  removed.  (Fortunately,  almost  % 
of  the  intensity  of  radiation  at  80,000  feet 
is  removed  by  descent  to  60.000  feet.)  Solar 
radiation  is  not  constant,  but  Is  known  to 
reach  peaks  of  intensity  resulting  from  solar 
flares.  Variations  also  occur  because  the 
earth's  magnetic  field  tends  to  defiect  the 
particulate  part  of  the  solar  radiation  to- 
ward the  poles  and  away  from  the  equator 
and  temperate  zones.  A  "worst  case"  exposure 
would  therefore  be  an  SST  flying  over  a  polar 
route  in  sunlight  at  very  high  altitudes,  and 
especially  during  a  period  of  Intense  solar 
flare  activity. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  exposure  to 
solar  radiation  in  a  high-flying  SST  would  be 
serious  enough  to  cause  concern.  In  general, 
it  can  be  saUl  that  except  for  the  infrequent, 
intense  solar  flare,  the  risk  Is  trivial.  How- 
ever, the  Issue  is  complicated  enough  to  war- 
rant extended  discussion. 

Controversy  hats  persisted  ever  since  the 
early  days  of  the  atomic  energy  program,  as 
to  the  statistical  consequences  of  radiological 
damage  to  men.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
all  penetrating,  ionizing  radiation  produces 
biological  change  in  human  tissue  and  that 
at  some  level  of  exposure  the  change  Is  sig- 
nificant enough  to  be  called  "damage".  What 
is  less  certain  Is  the  rate  and  extent  to  which 
the  body  is  able  to  repair  this  damage.  The 
consensus  is  that  some  repair  of  radiation 
effects  does  take  place,  and  therefore  the 
evaluation  of  radiological  effects  must  be 
performed  in  relation  to  rate  of  exposure.  (In 
other  words,  if  the  rate  of  exposure  greatly 
exceeds  the  rate  of  repair,  serious  damage  can 
be  expected.) 

The  effects  of  ionizing  radiation  are  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  the  unit  of  exposure  called 
the  REM.'"  In  evaluating  the  extent  of  ex- 
posure of  SST  passengers  and  crew  to  solar 
radiation,  many  questions  need  to  be  re- 
solved, such  as:  how  many  flights  are  made? 
During  how  long  a  period?  What  U  the  prob- 
ability of  any  unusually  intense  solar  flare 
activity?  It  is  also  germane  to  ask  how  much 
other  ionizing  radiation  the  passengers  might 
have  been  exix)sed  to. 

The  established  standards  for  radiation  ex- 
posure used  by  the  Federal  Government  deal 
separately  with  the  general  population  and 
occupational  exposure.  X  Ray  technicians  and 
others  whose  work  exposes  them  to  ionizing 
radiation  may  not  be  exposed  to  more  than  6 
REM  per  year.  Individual  members  of  the 
general  public  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  more 
than  one /tenth  of  that  amount.*'  Radiologi- 
cal health  philosophy  is  to  keep  exposures 
well  below  such  limits  and  not  to  regard 
them  as  "speed  limits". 

Wide  differences  in  exposure  from  natural- 
ly present  or  "background"  radiation  on  the 
earth's  surface  have  been  observed.  Back- 
ground radiation  exposure  varies  because  of 
the  differing  distributions  of  radioactive  ma- 
terials In  granite,  brick,  monazlte  sands,  and 
other  stony  materials.  The  extremes  range 
between  0.056  REM/year  In  the  mid-Atlantic 
Ocean  to  17.5  REM/year  at  Guarapara  Beach, 
in  Brazil.  Measurements  taken  In  New  Tork 
City  have  ranged  from  0.07  to  0.13  REM; 
measurements  in  Stockholm  from  0.16  to  0.52 
REM.«  (This  normal  background  radiation 
level  would,  of  course,  be  subtracted  from 
the  level  to  be  encountered  by  an  SST  pas- 
senger. In  order  to  determine  the  difference 
at  high  altitude  flight.) 

Medical  x-rays  constitute  the  largest  single 
source  of  population  exposure  to  x-ray-llke 
radiation.   The    range    of   possible   exposure 
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varies  from  0.05  REM  for  a  chest  x-ray  to  Table  6. — Power  Source  vs.  Fuel  Efficiency 

as  much  as  60  REM  for  a  gastrointestinal  Power  plant  and  lb  fuel/hp  hr 

examination  by  fluoroscopy."  The  U.S.  aver-  .    -^  .    „                                                         ,. 

age  annual  medical  x-ray  exposure  per  per-      ,    rir,oi  s^-h  w^^V/i^l a^ 

son  U  probably  between  0.05  and  0.07  R^/      I  ?f,!iS,  n  o 

year  according  to  the  National  Council  on     l'  Tri^inJrt^yi^::.^::f~ill ""    n« 

Radlauon  ProtecUon  and  Measurement.  J;  Sr^iif  l^j^^.n'^Te"!'/::::::::    l.l 

«.   ^f    "'"°T   ''^"    "P°«""    ^"    ^'^    SS-r      e.  Pan  Jet  (Subsonic  Aircraft)   0.4 

^^°7".  **"*  ^^^"  "^""^  **  *''  altitude  of  7   j^^  engine  (supersonic  aircraft)  ....    0.  8 

70,000  feet  would  represent  an  average  Inside  ^^ 

exposure  of   .0018  REM/hour  or  about  .005  Aerial  commuter  systems  such  as  VTOL 

REM  lor  a  three-hour  flight  at  altitude.  A  and   STOL   offer   the   city   high   production 

pilot   flying   all   year   long   on  such  a   route  vehicles  equipped  with  higher-temperature, 

would   be  In  the  air  for  about  900  hours,  cleaner-burning  engines  as  compared  with 

and  at  cruising  altitude  about  half  the  time,  standards  for  surface  vehicles.  Of  more  im- 

Hls  dose  per  year  would  be  significantly  less  portance  to  the  city  is  the  fact  that  exhaust 

than  1  REM/year."  A  passenger  who  accom-  tTom  these   vehicles,   except   while   landing 

panled  this  "worst  case"  pilot  on  half  of  his  a-^^    taking   off,   is   released    at    an   altitude 

flights  would  not  exceed  his  "maximiui  per-  which    gives    the    normal    air    movement    a 

missible  dose"  of  0.5  REM/year.  much  more  effective  dilution  rate  than  it 

The   mcst   severe   eolar   flare   recorded,   23  '^"^  ^*^*  '*"  *^°''  moving,  densely  packed, 

February    1956,    would    have    resulted    in    a  surface  vehicles.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 

significant  increase  in  doee  rate.  A  flight  dur-  PoUution  from  surface  vehicles,  while  related 

Ing  such  an  event  would  have  resulted  in  a  ^  efficiency,  is  even  more  related  to  speed 

dose  rate  as  high  as  about  4  REM/hour  Al-  °^  traffic  movement.  Traffic  congestion  multi- 

though  such  events  are  Infrequent,  it  would  P"®^  **^"  running  time  (hence  effluents)   of 

be  necessary  to  provide  against  them.  This  ^^  vehicles  Involved.   Aircraft  are  not  Im- 

can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  radiation  """^^  *°  ^^'^  problem  of  traffic  congestion, 

monitoring  Instruments  aboard  the  aircraft.  ^  Increased  capacity  of  aircraft  works  to 

Should  such  an  event  occur,  the  Increase  In  "^<=*  numbers  required. 

.„i„-  .„^.».i ij  ».    ._      ^.  *  ,    ^  ^    ^  The  effluents  of  combustion  eoutted  out- 

solar  radiation  would  be  immediately  detect-  ^j^^  „j  ^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^  m  ^  ^^^^^      y^. 

ed  and  the  aircraft  could  descend  to  a  lower  t,on    problem    when    compared    with    those 
altitude    where    the    atmospheric    shielding  allowed  to  concentrate  within  a  city.  How- 
would    be   sufficient   to   keep    the   Intensity  ever,  they  can  not  be  ignored, 
within  acceptable  limits.  Aircraft,  particularly  Jet  englned  aircraft. 
The  problem  of  air  pollution  •™1*  *^e  lowest  quantity  of  pollutants  In 
W7if*,i«    ♦*,<•  ^n—    *w.  — ..  b     M  .-           1.  relation  to  the  weight  of  fuel  tised  of  any 
Within   the  city    the  work  efficiency  ob-  ^^j^j^j^  ^^  ^j^^,^  effluents  are  released  high 
talned  from  fuel  becomes  a  matter  of  en-  ^^  ^^  ^,  ^^ere  they  are  readily  dispersal, 
vironmental  quality.  The  table  below  com-  The  following  table  shows  the  pollutant 
pares  fuel  consumed  per  horsepower/hour  for  yield    for    various    vehicle    engine    systems, 
various  types  of  power  sources.*  based  on  using  the  same  quantity  of  fuel. 

TABLE  7.— POUNDS  POLLUTANT  EMITTED  PER  1,000  POUNDS  FUEL  CONSUMED ' 


Vehicle 


CartMn 
monoxide 


Oxides  of 
nitro(en    HydrocariMn] 


Particulates    Sulfur  oxides 


Total 
(rounded) 


Auto 200.0 

Piston  airliner 100.0 

Ocean  liner (») 

SST .i 

Subsonic  Jet .1 


2a  0 

4ao 

1 

262.0 

50.0 

15.0 

1 

168.0 

lao 

.01 

20 

31.0 

3.S 

.5 

1 

6.9 

3.0 

.5 

-1 

6.5 

■  Table  furnished  by  Department  of  Transportation. 
>  Negligible. 

To  compare  the  work  potential  obtained,  that  can  be  done  from  the  same  fixed  amount 
of  fuel,  the  next  table  places  the  comparison  on  the  amount  of  effluents  released  per  1,000 
seat  miles  for  the  same  vehicles. 

TABU  8— EMISSIONS  PER  1,000  SEAT-MILES;  POUNDS  OF  POUUTANTS  EMITTED  PER  1,000  SEAT-MILES  i 


Vehicle 


Carbon 
Fuel  >      monoxide 


Oxides  of 
nitrogen 


Hydro- 
carbons 


Partic- 
ulates 


Sulphur  Total 

oxides       (rounded) 


Auto 

Piston  aircraft. 

Ocean  hner 

SST... 
Subsonic  jet... 


100 

20 

2 

4 

.1 

ai 

26.0 

133 

13.3 

6.6 

2 

.2 

.1 

22.3 

660 

O 

6.6 

.1 

.6 

13.2 

20.5 

193 

.17 

.68 

.10 

.19 

.19 

1.3 

170 

.17 

.51 

.1 

.17 

.17 

1.1 

>  Table  furnished  by  Department  of  Transportation. 
'  Pounds  per  thousand  miles. 
*  Negligible. 

Finally,  the  more  productive  a  vehicle  be- 
comes, the  lower  the  number  of  vehicles  re- 
quired to  handle  a  given  work  load.  A  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  vehicles  required  Is  of 
great  Importaince  to  transportation  econom- 
ics as  explained  earlier.  It  is  also  a  pollution 
variable. 

In  all  comparisons,  the  turbine  engine 
powered  aircraft  Is  superior  to  other  systems 
considered.  The  piston  engine,  particularly 
when  tued  In  automobiles,  is  clearly  the 
worst. 


Jet  aircraft  account  for  3  times  the  Inter- 
city passenger  miles  of  all  other  carriers  com- 
bined. In  local  travel  and  commuting  how- 
ever, the  automobile  remains  unchallenged. 

Research  to  develop  low  cost  automobile 
exhaust  treatment  systems  Is  progressing, 
but  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  first 
step.  These  systems  will  Improve  air  quality 
by  removing  a  percentage  of  the  more  toxic 
effluents  from  the  exhaust.  However,  they  do 
not  alter  the  total  quantity  of  fuel  consiimed 
nor  the  extremely  low  vehicle  productivity. 
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The  comparative  data  shown  suggest  that 
the  technology  of  the  high  temperature  tur- 
bine used  In  modern  aircraft  If  applied  to 
automobiles,  would  significantly  reduce  ex- 
haust concentration  and  toxicity.  The  air- 
craft turbine,  as  compared  with  the  automo- 
bile engine,  produces  less  than  3%  the  toxic 
effluenta  for  the  same  amount  of  fuel  con- 
sumed. The  amount  of  fuel  required  per 
hp/hr  Is  also  reduced  by  more  than  60%. 

The  approach  taken  In  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion of  the  lmp>act  on  the  urban  environ- 
ment of  transportation  effluents  has  em- 
ployed the  criterion  of  effluent  quantity  per 
unit  of  transport  service.  Prom  the  engineer- 
ing point  of  view,  this  Is  a  valid  approach.  It 
poees  for  the  city  dweller  the  question:  If 
technology  has  maximized  transport  service 
with  minimized  effluent,  but  the  service  still 
produces  unacceptable  pollution,  the  city 
dweller  has  only  the  remaining  option  of 
foregoing  whatever  amount  of  service  re- 
quired to  restore  an  acceptable  quality  of  en- 
vironment. 

However,  from  the  political  point  of  view  a 
different  set  of  criteria  may  be  judged  prefer- 
able. Different  economic  classes  use  different 
categories  of  transportation.  Residents  use 
different  patterns  of  transportation  from 
non-residents.  Economic  interests  in  the 
Central  City  have  different  transportation 
values  from  Interests  elsewhere.  Claims  of 
these  different  groups  for  transportation 
services  are  unlikely  to  relate  to  the  engineer- 
ing criterion  of  least  effluent  per  seat-mile. 
The  suburbanite,  for  example,  cannot  sub- 
stitute SST  service  for  his  automobile,  any 
more  than  the  central  city  dweller  would 
prefer  an  auto  to  the  faster  and  cheaper 
rapid  transit  system. 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  there  is 
still  merit  in  establishing  the  engineering 
criteria  of  effluent/service.  It  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  a  price  tag,  in  terms  of  en- 
vlroiunental  quality,  on  each  transpKirtatlon 
mode,  so  that  political  claims  can  at  least  be 
evaluated  against  tangible  degrees  of  en- 
vironmental degradation.  On  this  basis,  the 
SST  does  not  appear  to  Impose  an  unreason- 
able penalty  relative  to  the  service  It  pro- 
vides. The  same  statement  would  apply  to  all 
aircraft. 

Elimination  of  ur})an  air  pollution 
Congestion  In  cities  results  in  local  con- 
centrations of  airborne  pollutants  from  In- 
dustry, households,  electric  power  stations, 
and  transportation  systems.  Local  microcli- 
mates differ  widely;  some  of  these  tend  to 
concentrate  and  others  to  disperse  the  efflu- 
ents produced  locally.  Still  other  urban  areas 
trail  a  wide  band  of  polluted  air  downwind. 
The  air  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  "free 
good."  that  can  accept  limitless  pollution 
and  quickly  restore  Itself  by  rain  and  wind. 
However,  as  cities  have  grown  In  size  and  in 
the  volume  of  pollutants  they  generate,  the 
seLf-piirlflcation  capacity  is  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded and  local  smog  conditions  result. 

It  is  not  evident  that  the  airplane,  whether 
subeonlc  or  supersoalc.  Is  a  significant  con- 
tributor to  air  pollution  over  American  cities, 
or  that  it  needs  to  be.  There  have  been  epi^^, 
BOdes  of  air  pollution  caused  by  aircraft: 
emergency  dumping  of  fuel,  soot  trails  from 
badly  adjusted  engines,  clouds  of  smoke  from 
coolant  injection  on  take-off,  and  even  nor- 
mal operation  at  busy  airports  during  con- 
ditions of  temperature  Inversion.  Some  of 
this  effluent  is  preventable  by  proper  regula- 
tion. Location  of  airports  warrants  closer 
attention  to  conditions  of  local  microclimate. 
But  size  and  speed  of  aircraft  can  contribute 
significantly  to  reduced  pwllutlon.  As  the 
tables  in  the  preceding  subsection  demon- 
~  strated.  fuel  consumption  per  seat  mile  de- 
cllnsa  with  increasing  slae  of  aircraft. 

Another  consideration  is  the  relationship 
between  rate  of  pollution  and  air  speed.  The 
faster  an  aircraft  (or  any  vehicle)  moves 
through  the  air,  the  less  the  quantity  of  efflu- 
ent per  mile  traversed. 
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In  simplest  terms,  if  there  could  be  less 
transportation,  then  the  machines  used  for 
transportation  would  consume  less  fuel 
thereby  reducing  the  quantity  of  pollutants 
released  Into  the  air.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  movement  of  goods  and  people  has  be- 
come an  essential  part  of  our  ecological  sys- 
tems then  the  causes  of  cleaner  air  are  best 
served  by  fostering  technologies  which  raises 
the  productivity  of  transportation  systems 
and  equipment  so  that  less  of  it  will  be 
needed.  Simultaneously,  improvements  to 
power  sources  can  be  made  which  will  reduce 
the  release  of  noxious  combustion  products 
in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed. 
The  SST  as  a  cause  of  unwanted  weather 
modification 

In  the  last  five  years  ago  or  so,  the  atti- 
tude of  an  outspoken  public  segment  toward 
the  environment  has  emerged  to  challenge 
the  idea  of  the  environment  as  an  immuta- 
ble free  good,  and  to  contend  that  the  en- 
vironment Is  a  delicate  and  fragile  structure 
that  man's  technology  threatens  to  shatter. 
There  are  cases  where  man  has  unwittingly 
or  callously  damaged  ecological  balances.  The 
Interdependence  of  dwindling  wild-life  shows 
this.  The  Introduction  of  the  water  hyacinth 
Into  Florida  (purposeful);  the  rabbit  plague 
m  Australia  (accidental);  the  proliferation 
of  the  prickly  pear  cactus  In  Australia  (pur- 
poseful) ;  the  war  waged  against  the  remora 
fish  in  the  Great  Lakes;  all  serve  warning 
of  the  serious  consequences  of  uninformed 
tinkering  with  sensitive  aspects  of  ecological 
balances. 

Accordingly,  the  public  has  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  many  Impacts  of  man's 
technology  on  the  global  environment  offer 
the  possibility  of  disaster.  They  stress  the 
need  for  proper  management  of  "Spaceship 
Earth." 

Something  of  this  attitude  has  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  filght  of  500  SST's  across 
the  stratopshere  may  threaten  to  alter 
some  sort  of  fragile  balance  upon  which  the 
earth's  climate  dep>end8.  Extreme  statements 
offer  such  ptosslbllitlee  as  the  following:  That 
clouds  of  contrail  vapor  will  shut  out  the 
sun  or  seal  In  the  Earth's  heat:  that  com- 
bustion of  petroleum  fuels  will  release 
enough  carbon  dioxide  to  turn  the  atmos- 
phere Into  a  sultry  greenhouse.  In  which 
ferns  will  replace  firs,  and  ice  cape  will  melt 
to  swell  the  oceans  and  Inundate  the  low- 
lands; or  that  particles  of  solid  effluent  from 
Jet  exhausts  will  disrupt  a  presumed  delicate 
thermal  balance  between  earth  and  sky,  per- 
haps to  caiise  the  onset  of  a  new  ice  age. 
Since  past  geological  eras  have  witnessed 
such  extremes  of  climatic  condition,  and 
since  their  causes  are  not  fully  understood, 
these  apprehensions  have  received  some 
credence. 

But  the  point  should  be  made  that  the  im- 
portant balances  in  the  atmosphere  are  re- 
markably durable.  Examination  of  the  effects 
of  water  vapor,  carbon  dioxide,  and  particu- 
late matter  from  a  filght  of  SSTs,  and  com- 
parison of  the  magnitude  of  these  effluents 
with  those  of  recent  historical  diastrophlsms 
is  one  way  to  testing  this  durability.  Another 
is  the  analysis  of  the  quantitative  relation- 
ships of  air,  water,  and  carbon  dioxide.  Still 
another  is  the  functional  analysis  of  the 
physics  of  meteorologry. 

Of  course,  one  can  never  point  to  any  vari- 
able and  say  that  "there  is  no  effect  from 
this  Item".  The  reason  for  this  is  known  In 
philosophy  as  the  Impossibility  of  proving  a 
"universal  negative".  It  is  also  virtually  im- 
possible to  prove  such  a  negative  scientifical- 
ly as  many  researchers  have  discovered.  For 
example  the  AD-X2  Battery  Additive  Case — 
Chapter  3  in  Technical  Information  for  Con- 
gress. Science  is  probabilistic.  Events  or  ef- 
fects are  considered  trivial  or  Important  to 
varying  degrees  based  on  their  probability 
of  occurrence,  the  entire  analysis  based  in 
turn  on  a  given  state  of  knowledge.  As  knowl- 
edge Is  gained,  estimates  of  probabilities  be- 
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come  more  reliable.  New  questions  may  be 
answered. 

However,  when  It  is  shown  that  some  spe- 
cific effect  of  a  technology  under  study  is 
quantitatively  trivial  In  comparison  with  the 
same  effect  from  some  other  source,  and  when 
the  derivatives  of  that  effect  Is  also  shown 
to  be  trivial.  It  would  seem  appropriate  to 
write  off  the  Issue  as  closed,  and  to  turn  to 
other  Issues  less  fully  resolved. 

The  Boeing  SST,  weighing  350  tons,  carry- 
Ing  170  tons  of  fuel  and  30  tons  of  payload 
1800  miles  an  hour  at  an  altitude  of  62,000 
feet,  over  regularly  scheduled  routs,  intro- 
duces new  conditions  Into  the  discussion  of 
technology  versus  environmental  quality. 
With  some  500  of  these  vehicles  In  service,*-" 
some  of  their  effects  on  the  environment 
have  been  viewed  as  global  in  scope,  advers 
in  character,  and  persistent  If  not  Indeed 
irreversible  in  duration. 

The  SST  Is  designed  to  operate  at  high 
altitudes.  The  stratosphere  begins  about  8 
miles  above  the  earth  and  subsonic  Jets  usu- 
ally (^erate  a  few  thousand  feet  below  this 
height.  However,  the  SST's  will  operate  best 
at  altitudes  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  above 
the  eawth,  four  miles  above  the  subsonic  Jet 
trafflc  and  well  within  the  lower  part  of  the 
stratosphere. 

The  freedom  from  trafflc  and  from  this 
kind  of  weather  experienced  at  lower  alti- 
tudes makes  the  stratosphere  an  attractive 
location  for  supersonic  airline  routes.  How- 
ever, will  this  high  stratum  be  adversely  ef- 
fected by  the  products  of  jet  engine  combus- 
tion? It  is  known  that  the  stratosphere  re- 
ceives water  from  thunder  storms,  meteoric 
debris  and  dust,  as  well  as  complex  chemi- 
cals and  gases  from  volcanic  emissions.  What 
is  the  rate  at  which  these  substances  are 
received  by  the  stratosphere?  How  soon  are 
they  cycled  out?  Is  the  cycling-out  rate  of  the 
stratosphere  a  constant  or  does  It  vary  with 
the  quantities  of  material  Inserted?  What  is 
the  quantitative  relationship  of  these  Ingre- 
dients of  the  stratosphere  to  the  potential 
SST  effluents? 

Such  questions  are  typical  of  many,  the 
answers  to  which  constitute  an  assessment  of 
environmental  Impact.  They  are  complex 
questions  and  In  some  cases  require  new  re- 
search to  derive  answers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  water  vapor 
released  from  the  SST  into  the  stratosphere 
will  cut  off  the  thermal  energy  from  the  sun, 
causing  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  cool  off 
and  bring  back  an  ice  age;  or  alternatively, 
that  this  same  instilatlon  will  capture  and 
retain  solar  heat,  causing  a  possibly  lethal  rise 
in  global  surface  temperature.  The  possibility 
of  enlarged  atmospheric  content  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  alleged  to  contribute  to  the  latter 
effect.  Another  notion  is  that  water  vapor  In 
the  stratosphere  might  destroy  the  ozone 
layer.)  The  ozone  layer  stcqw  certain  lethal 
frequencies  of  the  ultra  violet  spectrum, 
which  If  allowed  to  penetrate  to  the  earths 
surface  might  challenge  the  survival  of  land 
life.)  One  somewhat  extreme  view  is  that 
the  consumption  of  fuel  for  Industry,  electric 
power  generation,  and  surface  transportation 
will  consume  all  the  oxygen  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Global  atmospheric  pollution  versus  local  air 
pollution 

To  generalize  from  the  conditions  In  a 
smoggy  urban  area  to  the  whole  earth  dis- 
regards the  enormous  differences  in  the  scale 
of  the  two  classes  of  situation.  In  the  city, 
man's  technology  is  the  primary  and  Indeed 
virtually  the  only  source  of  air  pollution.  But 
globally,  man's  technology  is  only  one  of 
many  sources  of  pollution — a  relatively  minor 
one — while  a  number  of  natural  phenomena 
contribute  vastly  larger  quantities  of  pollu- 
tants than  any  from  human  activity. 

There   are   several    ways   to    analyze   the 
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causes,  effects,  and  rates  of  global  atmos- 
pheric pollution.  One  way  Is  to  compare  the 
contaminants  released  by  human  activity 
with  similar  contaminants  natural  to  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  or  contributed  by  natu- 
ral events. 

Another  criterion  Is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  quantitative  effect  of  some  specific 
pollutant  from  a  particular  source  in  ques- 
tion and  the  range  of  differences  measured  In 
the  naturally-occurring  level  of  the  same  pol- 
lutant. (The  rates  at  which  the  natural  oc- 
currences or  concentrations  of  particulate 
matter,  gases,  ice  particles,  aerosols,  and  the 
like  fluctuate  yields  Information  on  the  tend- 
ency of  the  stratosphere  to  retain  or  reject 
them.)  Oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  occur 
naturally  In  the  atmosphere,  but  are  con- 
stantly in  the  process  of  being  recycled.  In 
nature.  Plant  decay  combines  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere  with  carbon  from  the  organic 
matter,  producing  carbon  dioxide;  then,  in 
the  presence  of  sunlight,  green  plants  con- 
sume carbon  dioxide  and  water  to  produce 
more  organic  material,  with  oxygen  as  a  by- 
product of  this  process.  Thus,  the  average 
content  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  remains 
very  nearly  a  constant  In  nature,  but  mans 
consumption  of  fossil  fuels  (coal  and  petro- 
leum products)  has  been  thought  to  upset 
this  balance.  One  measure  of  global  pollu- 
tion, therefore.  Is  the  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  In  the  burn- 
ing of  fuel  versus  the  total  available  supply 
of  oxygen,  and  conversely,  the  total  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere.  Evi- 
dence of  a  secular  (sustained  ome-way) 
change  in  either  oxygen  or  carbon  dioxide 
content  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  a  serious 
matter,  especially  If  it  were  shown  to  be 
substantial  or  Increasing  exponentially. 

Still  another  measure  of  the  significance  of 
the  seriousness  of  a  particular  pollutant  Is 
to  examine  historical  episodes  in  which,  by 
naturally-occurring  events,  very  large  quan- 
tities of  this  same  pollutant  were  Injected 
into  the  atmosphere  and  then  to  ascertain 
whether  the  consequences  were  significant 
and  adverse. 

Man's  use  of  oxygen  vs.  the  atmospheric 
oxygen  supply 

Oxygen  accounts  for  20.96%  of  the  total 
atmospheric  mass,  and  weighs  about  1.3  x 
10"  tons.  All  remaining  recoverable  fossil 
fuel  reserves  total  2.97  x  10"  tone.  If  man 
were  to  burn  all  of  this  fuel,  the  total  re- 
coverable reserves,  he  would  consume  3%  of 
the  available  atmospheric  oxygen.  The  per- 
centage of  oxygen  In  the  atmosphere  would 
be  reduced  from  20.95%  to  20.32%.  The  con- 
centration ol  oxygen  available  for  breathing 
reduces  by  an  amount  six  times  greater  than 
this  when  one  travels  from  Washington.  D.C.. 
to  Denver,  Colorado,  due  to  the  lower  air 
pressure  In  Denver.  Man  Is  therefore  in- 
capable of  exhausting,  or  even  significantly 
reducing  his  oxygen  supply. 

As  to  the  role  of  plant  life  In  sustaining 
this  reservoir,  Wallace  Broecker"  offers  the 
following  comment : 

"First  of  all,  each  square  meter  of  earth 
surface  is  covered  by  60,000  moles  of  oxygen 
gas.  Plants  living  in  both  the  ocean  and  on 
land  produce  annually  about  8  moles  of 
oxygen  per  square  meter  of  earth  surface. 
Animals  and  bacteria  destroy  virtually  aU  of 
the  products  of  this  photosynthetlc  activity; 
hence  they  devour  an  amount  of  oxygen 
nearly  Identical  to  that  generated  by  plants. 
If  we  use  the  rate  at  which  organic  carbon 
enters  the  sediments  of  the  ocean  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  amount  of  the  photosynthetlc 
product  preserved  each  year  we  find  that  It  is 
about  3  X  10-«  mole  of  carbon  per  square 
meter  per  year.  Thus,  animals  and  bacteria 
are  destroying  all  but  4  parts  in  10,000  of  the 
oxygen  generated  each  year.  The  net  annual 
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oxygen  production  corresponds  to  about  1 
part  In  15  million  of  the  oxygen  present  In 
the  atmosphere.  In  all  likelihood  even  this 
small  amount  of  oxygen  is  being  destroyed 
through  the  oxidation  of  the  reduced  carbon, 
iron,  and  sulfur  being  exposed  each  year  to 
weathering  processes.  Thus,  In  its  natural 
state  the  oxygen  content  of  our  atmosphere 
la  exceedingly  well  buffered  and  virtually 
Immune  to  change  In  a  short  time  scale 
(that  Is,  100  to  1000  years) . 

"Man  has  recovered  altogether  about  10'° 
moles  of  fossil  carbon  from  the  Earth's  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  The  fuels  bearing  this  carbon 
have  been  combusted  as  a  source  of  energy. 
The  carbon  dioxide  produced  as  a  by-prod- 
uct of  this  enterprise  is  equal  In  amount  to 
18  p>ercent  of  the  carbon  dioxide  contained  in 
our  atmosphere.  Roughly  2  moles  of  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  was  required  to  liberate  each 
mole  of  this  carbon  dioxide  from  its  fossil 
fuel  source.  By  so  doing  we  have  used  up 
only  7  out  of  10,000  oxygen  molecules  avail- 
able to  us.  If  we  continue  to  bum  chemical 
fuels  at  our  currently  accelerating  rate  (5 
percent  per  year) ,  then  by  the  year  2000  we 
shall  have  consumed  only  about  0.2  percent 
of  the  available  oxygen  (20  molecules  in 
every  10,000).  If  we  were  to  bum  all  known 
fossil  fuel  reserves  we  would  use  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  available  oxygen.  Clearly  a 
general  depletion  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen 
supply  via  the  consumption  of  fossil  fuels  is 
not  possible  in  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  effects  of  increasing  atmospheric 
carbon  dioxide 

When  carbon  dioxide  (CO,)  is  released  as 
a  combustion  product.  It  is  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  atmosphere.  Where 
and  how  It  is  released  does  not  affect  this 
dispersion.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  ocean  and 
partly  by  plants  and  other  life,  and  part 
remains  In  the  air.  The  division  of  <X>, 
among  these  three  reservoirs  holds  a  fairly 
constant  ratio.  Its  distribution  and  absorp- 
tion rate,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a  function 
of  atmospheric  concentration.  That  is,  the 
more  CO„  there  Is  to  absorb,  the  more  is 
absorbed.'  The  atmosphere,  all  living  orga- 
nisms, and  the  ocean  thus  become  reservoirs 
for  CO,  and  the  available  quantity  released 
to  the  air  is  "partitioned"  among  them. 

Accurate  measurements  of  the  partition- 
ing were  made  for  the  first  time  dviring  the 
period   1858  through   1968.™ 

Beginning  In  1958  and  extending  through 
1963,  two  nearly  continuous  series  of  meas- 
urements of  atmospheric  CO„  content  were 
made.  One  of  these  series  was  taken  at  the 
U.S.  Weather  Biireau  station  near  the  top  of 
Ma  una  Loa  Mountain  In  Hawaii  (Pales  and 
Keeling,  1966) ,  the  other  at  the  United  States 
scientific  station  at  the  South  Pole  (Brown 
and  Keeling,  1965).  The  measurements  were 
carried  out  on  an  infrared  gas  spectrometer, 
with  a  relative  accuracy  for  a  single  measure- 
ment of  about  =0.1  ppm.  The  observing 
stations  are  located  near  the  centers  of  vast 
atmospheric  mixing  areas,  ten  from  uncon- 
trollable sources  of  contaminants.  Because 
of  these  nearly  ideal  locations,  together  with 
the  high  precision  of  the  Instruments,  and 
the  extreme  care  with  which  the  samples 
were  taken,  these  measurements  make  It 
possible  to  estimate  the  secular  trend  of  at- 
mospheric CO,  with  an  accuracy  greater 
by  two  orders  of  magnitude  than  ever  be- 
fore. Some  fifteen  thousand  measurements 
were  carried  out  during  the  five-year  period. 

The  data  show,  clearly  and  conclusively, 
that  from  1958  through  1963  the  carbon  di- 
oxide content  of  the  atmosphere  increased 
by  1.36  percent.  The  increase  from  year  to 
year  was  quite  regular,  close  to  the  average 
annual  value  of  0.23  percent.  By  comparing 
the  measured  increase  with  the  known  quan- 
tity of  carbon  dioxide  produced  by  fossil  fuel 
combustion  we  see  that  almost  exactly  half 
of  the  fossil  fuel  CO,  apparently  remained  In 
the  atmosphere. 
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The  table  below  shows  the  Increase  in 
CO,  as  a  result  of  the  complete  combiution 
of  all  recoverable  fossil  fuels. 

TABLE  9.— ESTIMATtO  REMAINING  RECOVERABLE 
RESERVES  OF  FOSSIL  FUELS' 


C«rbon 

dioxide  At  p«re«nt 

equiva-  of  atmos- 

10*  metric    lont  10»  plMric  COi 

tons         gnu.  In  19S0 


Coal  and  li£nite" 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas 

liquids' 

Natural  jas« 

Tar sand>< 

Oil  shales* 

TottI 2,971 


2,320 
212 

5.88 

.67 

.43 
.24 
.63 

252 
20 

166 

75 

198 

18 

10 
27 

7.85 


336 


'  Ibid.,  p.  120. 

'Assumed  to  be  20  percent  lignite  containing  45  percent 
can>on,  and  80  percent  bituminous  coal  containing  75  percent 
carbon. 

'  Assumed  carbon  content  of  petroleum,  natural  gas  liquids, 
and  hydrocarbons  recoverable  from  tar  sands  and  oil  shcles>86 
percent. 

•  Assumed  composition  of  natural  gas  by  volume:  CH«-80 
percent,  CrH'-lS  percent.  Noi-S  percent. 

Source:  Computed  from  data  given  by  M.  King  Hubbert 
"Energy  Resources,  a  Report  to  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences— Nationa 
Research  Council."  NAS  Publication  1000-D.  1962.  pp.  1-141 

From  this  data  the  following  oonclusion 
is  reached: 

We  may  conclude  that  the  total  CO,  addi- 
tion from  fossil  fuel  combustion  will  be  a 
little  over  3  times  the  atmospheric  content, 
and  that,  if  present  partitions  between  res- 
ervoirs are  maintained,  the  CO,  In  the  atmos- 
phere could  increase  by  nearly  170  percent." 

The  atmosphere  now  contains  CO,  in  the 
ratio  of  3  parts  in  10.000  by  volume.  Com- 
plete combustion  of  all  fuel  reserves  would 
increase  this  by  170%.  It  would  then  become 
8  parts  in  10,0(X).  Since  no  more  CO,  could 
be  added  (from  fiu-ther  combustion)  the 
amount  would  then  show  a  yearly  decline  as 
it  is  partioned  to  the  biosphere  and  to  the 
ocean  through  time. 

Estimates  of  atmospheric  CO,  have  been 
made  for  the  year  2000  based  on  various  rates 
of  fuel  consumption.  These  calculations  are 
Bvimmarlzed  as  follows: 

Assuming  further  that  the  proportion  re- 
maining in  the  atmosphere  continues  to  be 
half  the  total  quantity  Injected,  the  Increase 
In  atmospheric  CO,  in  the  year  2000  could 
be  somewhere  between  14  percent  and  30 
percent   [of  the  amount  now  present)." 

In  other  words  an  Increase  of  30%  would 
change  the  ratio  from  3  parts  in  10,000  to 
almost  4  parts  in  10,000.  This  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  trivial  effect,  and  quantitatively 
less  than  the  margin  of  error  in  typical  field 
measurement. 

Carbon  Dioxide  and  the  Weather:  the 
"Greenhouse  Effect" 

In  the  quest  for  understanding  of  the 
mechanisms  of  the  climate  and  the  weather, 
meteorologists  sometimes  separate  out  one 
constituent  and  explore  theoretically  the 
consequences  of  an  Increase  or  decrease  in 
Its  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  atmosphere.  This  has  been  done  with 
carbon  dioxide  (CO,).  One  conclxislon  of  the 
exercise  is  that  an  Increase  in  the  CO,  con- 
tent of  the  atmosphere  sets  In  motion  a 
complex  process  that  results  in  the  heating- 
up  of  the  lower  atmosphere  or  "troposphere". 
This  is  called  the  "Greenhouse  Effect".  The 
hypothesis  is  described  in  the  SCEP  report 
in  the  form  of  a  conclusion  as  follows: 

Radiative  equilibrium  computations,  in- 
cluding a  convective  adjustment,  suggest 
that  [an]  18  percent  Increase  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  concentration  by  the  year  2000  •  •  • 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  the  surface 
temperature  of  about  one-haU  degree  and  a 
stratospheric  cooling  of  0.5°  to  1*  C.  at  20 
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to  25  km.;  a  doubling  of  a  carbon  dioxide  con- 
centration over  the  present  level  would 
result  In  an  Increase  of  the  surface 
temperature  of  about  2  C.  and  a  2°  to 
4°  decrease  In  the  stratosphere  at  the  same 
level." 

However,  the  study  follows  this  comment 
Immediately  with  the  following  warning, 
that  other  factors  complicate  the  calculation 
and  raise  doubt  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
hypothesis: 

We  would  like  to  emphasize  (said  the  re- 
port), however,  that  these  computations  ne- 
glect the  Important  Interacting  dynamics 
and  thermodynamics  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  the  ocean-atmosphere  interaction. 
This  neglect  makes  the  computed  tempera- 
ture changes  very  uncertain.™ 

Carbon  dioxide,  like  water  vapor,  absorbs 
Infra-red  radiation.  Heat  from  the  sun  or 
heat  reflected  from  the  earth  can  pass 
through  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  In  the  at- 
mosphere without  being  absorbed,  hence 
without  warning  these  trarisparent  gases.  But 
both  carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor  are 
opaque  to  infra-red,  absorb  this  heat,  and 
cause  the  atmosphere  to  warm  up.  They  dif- 
fer sharply  in  the  range  of  their  proportions 
that  occur  In  the  atmosphere  and  hence  in 
the  amount  of  heat  they  can  retain.  The 
concentration  of  CO.  In  the  atmosphere 
tends  to  remain  fairly  constant  despite 
changes  In  air  temperature,  while  warm  air 
can  hold  much  more  water  vapor  than  cold 
air  can.  Therefore  the  ratio  of  CO,  to  water 
vapor  varies  widely  with  air  temperature, 
hence  with  latitude  and  with  altitude. 

Water  serves  as  a  heat  pump  both  to  air 
masses  and  to  differentially  heated  areas  of 
the  earth.  As  water  droplets  change  Into  wa- 
ter vapor  (a  gas)  energy  Is  absorbed.  When 
It  reaches  a  cooler  point  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  water  vapor  condenses  and  releases  this 
energy.  The  energy  is  then  radiated  equally 
In  all  directions,  about  half  into  space.  The 
condensate,  as  a  cloud,  also  reflects  down- 
ward the  heat  energy  radiated  upward  from 
the  earth  and  reflects  upward  the  Incoming 
solar  energy.  The  cloud  may  then  descend 
as  ram  or  It  may  revaporate,  thereby  absorb- 
ing more  energy  which  can  then  be  carried 
to  still  another  point. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
water  and  most  of  the  earth's  weather  is  pro- 
duced by  this  air-water-energy  exchange. 
There  U  no  controversy  over  this  role  of 
water. 

The  basic  role  of  CO,  in  the  atmosphere  is 
similarly  undisputed  as  to  its  heat  absorb- 
ing and  re-radlating  capability.  However,  the 
effect  of  this  action  Is  much  harder  to  meas- 
ure because  the  warming  action  of  CO  is 
always  confounded  with  other  and  larger 
heating  and  cooling  mechanisms.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  net  energy  absorbed 
by  the  earth  is  related  more  to  the  reflectiv- 
ity of  the  earth  than  to  air  temperature. 

Heat  absorbed  by  molecules  In  the  atmos- 
phere is  re-radiated,  not  stored.  The  radiation 
Is  emitted  in  every  direction  and  part  of  It  Is 
radiated  back  into  space. 

Both  CO,  and  water  vapor  produce  similar 
effects  in  absorbing  and  re-radiatlng  heat 
and  In  warming  of  the  air. 

Were  It  not  for  the  stabilizing  and  counter- 
balancing effects  of  larger  variables  such  as 
water  vapor,  surface  reflectivity,  cloud  forma- 
tion, and  perhaps  others,  the  warming  role  of 
CO,  In  the  atmosphere  could  Indeed  be  com- 
puted as  suggested  In  the  SCEP  quotation 
above  to  produce  the  so-called  "greenhouse" 
effect.  But  this  Is  a  large  "if".  Moreover,  the 
long-range  history  of  climate  and  CO,  con- 
tent do  not  confirm  but  tend  to  confuse,  if 
not  actually  to  refute,  the  hypothesis  alto- 
gether. The  overall  warming  of  the  atmos- 
phere between  1885  and  1940  was  generally 
felt  to  be  related  to  rises  In  th«  concentration 
of  otmoapherlc  CO».  Unfortunately,  for  the 
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hypothesis,  although  CO,  insertion  has  In- 
creased markedly  since  then,  temperatures 
have  slightly  declined. 

As  Mitchell  •  •  •  has  shown,  atmospheric 
warming  between  1885  and  1940  was  a  world- 
wide phenomenon.  Area-weighted  averages 
for  surfacs""'  temperature  over  the  entire 
earth  show  a  rise  in  mean  annual  air  tem- 
perature of  about  O.S'C  (O.goP).  World  mean 
winter  temperature  rose  about  0.9='C  (1.6°F). 
Warming  occurred  In  both  hemispheres  and 
at  all  latitudes,  but  the  largest  annual  rise 
(0.9°C  or  l.e-P  was  observed  between  40° 
and  TO^N  latitudes.  In  these  latitudes,  the 
average  winter  temperatures  rose  by  1.6  °C 
(Q.B-P). 

The  pronounced  warming  of  the  surface  air 
did  not  continue  much  beyond  1940.  Between 
1940  and  1960  additional  warming  occurred 
in  northern  Eiu-ope  and  North  America,  but 
for  the  world  as  a  whole  and  also  for  the 
northern  hemlsohere,  there  was  a  slight  low- 
ering of  about  0.1°C  (0.2»P)  in  mean  annual 
air  temperature  »  •  •  Yet  during  this  pe- 
riod more  than  40 '7  of  the  total  CO,  Increase 
from  fossil  fuel  combustion  occurred.  We 
must  conclude  that  climate  "noise"  from 
other  processes  has  at  least  partially  masked 
any  effects  on  climate  due  to  past  increases 
in  atmospheric  CO,  content."  ™ 

The  demonstrated  overall  stability  of  the 
earth's  temperature  (a  rise  of  one  to  two  de- 
grees between  1886  and  1940  and  a  fall  of  a 
few  tenths  of  a  degree  over  the  next  20  years) 
suggeots  strongly  that  the  role  of  CO„  or  the 
potency  of  a  "greenhouse"  effect.  Is  trivial."" 

In  sum,  increasing  concentrations  of  CO, 
have  not  been  shown  to  be  a  significant 
variable  affecting  the  climate.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  conclude  from  the  history  of  CO, 
m  the  atmosphere  that  its  effect  unknown, 
not  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  infra-red 
absorption  and  heating  values  of  CO,,  but 
simply  because  the  effect  of  CO,  in  the  con- 
text of  all  other  atmospheric  variables  and 
stabilizing  factors,  is  trivial. 

Effects  0/  miscellaneous  toxic  effluents  from 
the  SST 

In  assessing  the  relative  pollution  of  vari- 
ous vehicles,  three  considerations  dominate: 
1)  quality  of  fuel  for  a  unit  of  work,  2) 
quantity  of  pollutants  released  per  unit  of 
fuel  consumed,  and  3)  the  Impact  of  the  pol- 
lutants on  the  biosphere. 

The  turbojet  engines  of  the  SST  are  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  of  subsonic  Jet 
aircraft.  However,  when  the  afterburners  of 
the  SST  engines  are  in  use,  on  take-off,  fuel 
oonsumptlon  and  exhaust  emission  per  pas- 
senger mile  rises  by  about  14%  above  those 
of  the  subsonic  Jet. 

Where  the  toxic  effects  of  combustion 
products  are  of  Interest,  the  following  points 
may  be  considered: 

1.  Toxic  conditions  require  a  concentra- 
tion of  exhaust  effluents.  This  condition  oc- 
curs only  when  exhaust  emission  rates  ex- 
ceed the  rate  of  dilution  due  to  air  move- 
ment. Some  studies  *  have  shown  that  aerial 
commutation  as  opposed  to  surface  modes 
would  reduce  city  pollution  by  87%.  Com- 
munication with  the  Investigators  revealed 
that  the  concliislon  was  based  on  relative 
efficiency  of  surface  and  aerial  power  plants. 
The  most  significant  variable  was  omitted: 
viz..  dilution  of  the  exhaust  from  aircraft 
by  the  flight  of  the  vehicle  at  an  altitude 
where  natural  air  movement  Is  not  con- 
strained by  buildings  and  surface  topology. 
In  other  words,  the  results  of  the  study 
were  imderstated,  apart  from  the  relative  ef- 
ficiency  of   the   propulsion   systems. 

2.  A  comparison  of  the  toxic  effiuents  of 
the  turbo-jet  engine  with  the  conventional 
automobile  piston  engine  Is  relevant,  how- 
ever. The  following  comparison  Is  made  on 
the  basis  of  a  seat  mile  with  the  automobile 
moving  steadily  at  60  mph,  while  the  flgurea 
for  the  turbo-jet  engine  are  based  on  the 
SST  engine  with  after-burner  In  use." 
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The  comparison  illustrates  the  relatively 
primitive  technology  of  the  conventional 
surface  vehicle  power  plant.  Even  with  im- 
provement, however,  exhaust  products  from 
surface  vehicle  must  still  be  Identified  as  the 
primary  vehicular  source  of  pollution  to  the 
biosphere  due  to  the  Inherently  lower  dilu- 
tion power  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface. 

The  foregoing  analysis  is  essentially  a 
"worst  case"  approach.  It  considers  the  toxic 
contaminant  effect  near  the  ground,  with 
afterburner,  an  operational  mode  In  which 
the  Jet  engine  is  least  efficient.  It  should  be 
evident  that  these  same  effects  when  the  air- 
craft Is  operating  at  high  altitude,  and  at 
supersonic  cruising  speed,  would  be  vastly 
more  diffused.  Moreover,  the  turbulence  and 
cross-currents  always  present  in  the  strato- 
sphere would  assure  the  functioning  of  the 
process  of  atmospheric  self- purification 
through  intermingling  with  the  tropospherlc 
layer  and  the  subsequent  scrubbing  effect  of 
rainfall. 

Possibility  of  climatic  changes  from  water 
vapor  vented  by  the  SST 

A  normal  fleet  of  400  supersonic  trans- 
ports making  4  trips  per  day  will  release 
150.000  tons  of  water  per  day  Into  the 
stratosphere.  In  addition  to  the  water,  the 
exhaust  gases  contain  particulate  matter, 
carbon  dioxide,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  other 
gaseous  products. 

Speculations  as  to  the  consequences  of 
this  intrusion  into  a  relatively  unused  layer 
of  the  atmosphere  have  Included  a  conjec- 
ture that  it  might  Induce  climatic  changes. 
Both  a  lethal  rise  in  temperature  and  a  new 
ice  age  have  been  offered  as  possibilities, 
both  based  on  the  same  assumption  that  the 
SST  would  cause  a  permanent  cover  of  high 
clouds.  Another  hypothesis  is  the  destruction 
of  the  ozone  layer  with  a  subsequent  Inten- 
Elflcatlon  of  ultra  violet  solar  radiation  flux 
at  ground  level. 

The  stability  of  the  stratosphere  has  also 
been  questioned.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
steady  state  of  the  stratosphere  may  depend 
on  a  critically  sensitive  balance  of  natural 
forces.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  water  vapor 
injected  Into  the  stratosphere  from  the  com- 
bustion products  of  many  SSTs  might  de- 
stroy the  critical  balance  and  trigger  vast 
changes." 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  NRC 
Committee  on  Atmospheric  Science,  has 
evaluated  this  possibility  and  concludes  that 
It  is  without  foundation. 

Our  tentative  conclusion,  based  on  an  as- 
sumed traffic  volume  of  four  flights  per  day 
for  400  supersonic  transport  planes,  is  that 
neither  additional  cloudiness  (contrails)  nor 
watervapor  absorption  of  a  long-wave  radia- 
tion will  be  sufficient  to  disturb  appreciably 
either  stratospheric  properties  of  the  large- 
scale  circulations  that  are  influenced  by  Its 
thermodynamic  state." 

An  analysis  of  the  problem  by  the  Office  of 
Meteorological  Research,  ESSA,  has  produced 
a  similar  conclusion : 

Although  an  equivocal  answer  cannot  be 
offered,  the  general  opinion  of  a  large  group 
of  scientists  almost  unanimously  rejects  any 
significant  threat  to  modification  at  the 
weather."  The  reasoning  in  support  of  their 
conclusions  merits  examination. 

During  1867,  three  common  sources  of 
combustion  in  th«  United  States  poured 
about  1.2  billion  tons  of  water  into  the  air," 
as  follows: 
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Tablx  10. — Fuel  consumption:  powerplants, 

automobiles,  and  aircraft 

Source  and  hydrocarbon  fuel  burned, 

millions  of  tons 

Powerplants 447 

Automobiles 220 

Aircraft - 25 

Total 692 

Since  each  pound  of  fuel  burned  produces 
about  1%  lbs.  of  water,  the  burning  of  602 
million  tons  of  hydrocarbon  fuels  will  pro- 
duce approximateiy  a  billion  tons  of  water. 
This  water,  ejected  as  vapor,  becomes  a  fac- 
tor in  the  equilibrium  of  water  absorbed  or 
released  by  the  atmosphere. 

The  average  moisture  content  of  the  air 
weighs  approximately  150  trillion  tons.  If 
the  billion  tons  of  water  generated  In  a  year 
by  the  sources  cited  could  be  added  to  the 
air  in  a  single  second.  It  would  add  1  part 
in  100,000  to  the  water  normally  found  In 
the  atmosphere. 

A  projected  fleet  of  SST's  would  traverse  a 
relatively  unused  part  of  the  Earth's  air 
envelope.  The  cruising  height  of  12  ml.  would 
be  four  to  five  miles  above  that  of  conven- 
tional Jet  transports.  Consequently,  the 
atmospheric  volume  used  for  air  travel  would 
be  almost  doubled.  The  useful  volume  of  air 
space  Is  now  about  1.2  billion  cubic  miles. 
With  the  SST  the  useful  volume  would 
rise  to  about  2 '4   billion  cubic  miles. 

The  ratio  of  the  water  produced  by  fuel 
consumption  of  the  fleet  of  SST's  to  the 
water  normal  to  the  air.  would  be  only  1  part 
in  1  billion.  However,  the  water  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  concentrated  in  the  warmer  and 
more  dense  air  near  the  Earth's  surface.  The 
200,000  tons  or  so  of  water  expelled  by  an 
SST  fleet  would  be  ejected  over  a  flight  path 
of  some  2  million  miles.  The  water  would 
therefore  be  dispersed  at  the  rate  of  about 
200  pounds  per  mile. 

If  the  relative  himildlty  happened  to  be 
near  saturation  In  a  particular  section  of  the 
stratosphere,  a  contrail  could  form.  It  would 
exist  until  It  was  dispersed  into  a  volume  of 
somewhat  dryer  air  and  then,  as  water  vapor. 
It  would  become  invisible.  However,  the 
stratosphere  is  normally  dry,  with  only  2  to 
3  percent  of  relative  humidity.  Accordingly, 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  such  a  contrail 
could  form. 

The  diffusion  of  the  water  vapor  behind 
the  aircraft  Is  rapid  and  continues  until 
equilibrium  with  the  surrounding  air  Is 
achieved.  Water  vapor,  like  CO,,  absorbs 
energy  In  the  infrared  region  of  the  spectrvim. 
If  one  attempts  to  measure  the  change  In 
radiation  intensity  on  a  square  foot  of 
Earth's  surface  within  about  two  minutes  of 
the  fly-over,  he  will  be  seeking  a  change  in 
sunlight  resulting  from  the  light  penetrating 
an  expanding  band  of  water  vapor  which  by 
that  time  would  have  merged  with  the  wing 
tip  vortices.  These  two  rotating  tubes  of  air 
would  have  a  total  cross  section  of  about 
200,000  square  feet. 

The  SST  requires  two  seconds  to  fly  a  mile. 
Therefore,  two  minutes  after  passage  the 
expanding  water  vapor  would  occupy  a 
volume  of  a  billion  cubic  feet  of  air  per  mile. 
Measuring  solar  energy  intensity  on  a  square 
foot  area  directly  beneath  one  of  the  tubes 
(about  350  ft.  In  diameter),  existing  at  this 
Instant  would  require  detecting  changes  as- 
sociated with  the  filtering  efficiency  of  .0024 
ounce  of  vapor  (If  weighed  as  water) .  Meas- 
tirement  would  be  most  uncertain,  If  possible 
at  all. 

Gradual  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  stratosphere 
However  small  the  dally  effect  may  be,  the 
question  needs  to  be  considered  as  to  whether 
It  would  be  cumulative.  The  SST,  once  In 
service,  would  remain  in  service.  Would  the 
year-by-year  deposits  of  water  cause  a 
gradual  accumulation  which  could  eventu- 
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ally  affect  the  normal  environment?  That  is, 
would  this  normally  dry,  high  layer  of  air 
preserve  its  equilibrium?  Would  the  water 
from  the  SST  accumulate  with  time  or  be 
disposed  of  by  the  natural  mechanisms  which 
now  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  ths  strato- 
sphere? 

A  recent  symposium  at  Williams  College  to 
study  critical  environmental  problems  ten- 
tatively concluded  that  In  polar  areas,  the 
stratosphere  could  accumulate  enough  water 
to  produce  an  Increase  In  cloudiness  during 
the  winter  season.  In  expressing  their  con- 
cern, the  symposium  recommended  that  tests 
and  research  be  conducted  to  determine, 
first,  whether  or  not  additional  clouds  would 
occur,  and  second,  what  effect  these  clouds 
might  have."" 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  stratosphere 
possesses  natural  mechanisms  which  tend  to 
hold  its  conditions  fairly  constant.  The  high- 
er strata  of  the  atmosphere  are  not  Immune 
from  the  effects  of  low-altltude  weather.  A 
single,  large,  cumulonimbus  (thunderstorm) 
cloud  can  Inject  as  much  water  vapor  into 
the  stratosphere  as  would  a  fleet  of  SST's 
making  1600  flights  on  a  given  day. 

For  each  500  large  cumulonimbus  clouds  »^* 
that  occur  each  day  the  stratosphere  re- 
ceives, but  also  releases,  seventy-five  million 
tons  of  water.  The  water  injected  by  a  fleet 
of  500  SST's  would  be  0.002  of  this  amount; 
this  small  Increment  would  also  be  subject 
to  the  same  cycling  mechanisms.  The  strato- 
sphere Is  dry,  not  because  it  lacks  exposure 
to  huge  quantities  of  water,  but  because 
natural  mechanisms  tend  to  unload  excesses 
so  as  to  stabilize  Its  water  content  at  a  low 
level. 

How  long  does  foreign  matter  remain  In 
the  stratosphere?  The  period  of  18  months  Is 
often  used.  The  figure  was  derived  from  fall- 
out detection  following  a  nuclear  test."  The 
nuclear  decay  of  the  fall-out  indicated  an  18 
month  period  from  the  initial  explosion.  This 
experience  has  provided  meteorologists  with 
a  basts  for  their  assumption  that  water  from 
the  SST  will  remain  in  the  stratosphere  for 
18  months.  Yet  the  cycle  time  of  water  placed 
in  the  stratosphere  would  have  little  bearing 
on  stratospheric  humidity  because  the  water 
released  each  day  Is  approximately  equal  to 
-the  amount  received.  It  Is  neither  likely  nor 
necessary  that  the  water  either  released  or 
absorbed  in  a  given  day  be  the  same  water. 
When  air  is  circulated  into  a  cooler  region,  It 
becomes  less  able  to  carry  water.  A  tempera- 
ture change  can  cause  condensation  of  water 
to  occur,  and  the  water  will  condense  with- 
out regard  to  how  long  it  has  been  there. 

If  It  be  assumed  that  the  water  placed  In 
the  stratosphere  by  the  SST  actually  did  take 
18  months  to  be  cycled  out.  the  storage  of 
water  In  the  stratosphere  would  rise  steadily 
to  reach  a  maximum  in  18  months  of  8.1  x  10' 
tons.  The  Study  on  Critical  Environmental 
Problems  (SCEP) ,  estimates  that  this  quan- 
tity would  Increase  the  water  concentration 
In  the  stratosphere  from  its  present  average 
of  3.0  ppm  to  a  global  maximum  of  3.3  ppm." 

The  hypothesis  of  a  rise  in  stratospheric 
hiunldlty  based  on  a  residence  time  assump- 
tion for  water  is  at  variance  with  the  ob- 
servation that  the  stratosphere  does  not  re- 
tain the  water  to  which  It  Is  exposed,  except 
for  the  amount  which  sustains  its  steady 
state  humidity.  The  Increase  based  on  as- 
sumption of  a  residence  time  is  therefore  a 
"worst  case"  hypothesis. 

Finally,  should  the  "worst  case"  be  true, 
the  Increase  would  represent  a  change  only 
one-flfth  as  great  as  the  normal  fluctuation 
noted  by  ESSA  over  the  past  five  years." 

Stability  of  the  ozone  layer 

The  possibility  has  been  raised  that  the 
water  released  by  the  SST  could  cause  a  de- 
generation of  stratospheric  ozone.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  loss  have  frequently  been 
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described  as  the  opening  of  the  atmosphere 
to  the  penetration  of  lethal  ultra  violet  radia- 
tion, capable  of  killing  all  living  things  ex- 
cept marine  life. 

Molecules  of  ozone  are  diffused  through  a 
deep  layer  of  the  stratosphere,  showing  a 
peak  concentration  at  the  mid-point  of  the 
layer.>e»iiich  Is  about  80.000  ft.  above  sea  level 
(al>out  4  miles  above  the  cruise  altitude  of 
the  SST). 

Over  any  given  point  on  Earth,  seasonal 
variations  in  0,  (ozone)  concentration  aver- 
age about  25%.  Dally  fiuctuatlons  ove--  any 
single  point  on  Eart^  are  at  least  10%  on  a 
given  day.  Over  a  year's  time  the  ozone  con- 
centration above  a  single  point  would  there- 
fore vary  by  a  third  or  more.  (The  Intensity 
of  ultraviolet  radiation  reading  at  the  earth's 
surface  on  a  "clear'  day  varies  even  more 
widely  since  haze  and  dust  are  more  efficient 
than  ozone  In  blocking  short  wave  length 
radiation.)  The  ozone  density  over  different 
parts  of  the  earth  varies  through  a  range  of 
more  than  100%.  In  particular.  It  increases 
with  latitude,  the  polar  regions  having  double 
the  average  concentration  of  the  tropicil 
areas. 

However,  over  the  past  five  years,  the 
steady  state  water  content  of  the  stratosphere 
has  Increased  by  50%  of  Its  fonx>er  value, 
from  2  ppm  to  3  ppm.  According  to  ESSA 
scientists,  ozone  measurements  made  by 
ESSA  weather  stations  since  1962  show  no 
correlation  or  change  In  ozone  density  asso- 
ciated with  the  higher  levels  of  water  vapor 
in  the  stratoephere. 

The  S.C.E.P.  examined  the  potential  of 
ozone  destruction  as  a  function  of  the  In- 
sertion of  water  and  other  combustion  prod- 
ucts into  the  stratosphere.  Their  study  of  this 
issue  Included  the  "worst  case"  assumption 
of  an  18  month  cycle  for  all  materials  de- 
posited by  the  SST.  They  concluded  that  If 
any  effect  could  be  detected,  the  effect  would 
be  well  within  the  dally  variation  and  would 
be  of  no  significance.*" 

In  summary,  the  stratosphere  is  not  dry 
because  It  lacks  exposure  to  water  vapor.  It 
maintains  a  state  of  low  humidity  due  to  nat- 
ural mechanisms.  Similarly,  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  stratosphere  states  or  other  cli- 
matic conditions  are  dependent  on  a  "criti- 
cal" or  "delicate"  balance  of  forces.  To  the 
contrary,  much  evidence  exists  (see  section 
on  particulates  and  volcanic  action)  that  the 
stratosphere  as  well  as  the  ozone  layer  (and 
the  earth's  climate )  remain  stable  despite  in- 
sertions of  water  and  other  materials  In 
quantities  vastly  beyond  the  remotest  ca- 
pability of  any  conceivable  fleet  of  SSTs.  And. 
in  fact,  the  amount  of  water  inserted  by  the 
"standard  fleet"  of  600  SSTs  Is  trivial  com- 
pared with  the  quantity  cycled  in  and  out 
of  the  stratoephere  each  day. 

Effects  on  climate  of  solid  particles  from 
SST  effluent  in  the  stratosphere 

A  solid  ptkTticle  is  opaque  to  most  of  the 
spectrum  of  solar  radiation.  Solar  energy 
impinging  on  the  particle  Is  partly  reflected 
and  partly  absorbed  by  the  particle  as  heat. 
The  warmed  particle  releases  its  energy  by 
re-radlating  it  omnidirectionally  and  by  con- 
vection with  surrounding  air  molecules.  In 
essence,  the  solar  energy  Intercepted  by  the 
particle  is  largely  lost  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face •"•  but  can  contribute  a  warming  effect 
to  the  surrounding  air  molecules. 

One  hypothesis  derived  from  this  observa- 
tion Is  that  particulate  matter  ejected  Into 
the  stratosphere  from  SSTs  might  become 
extremely  voluminous  or  concentrated.  The 
stratosphere  might  then  absorb  so  mtK;h  of 
the  sun's  warmth  that  the  lower  atmosphere 
and  earth's  surface  would  at  worst  freeze 
over  or  at  least  experienoe  undesirable  cli- 
matic alteration. 

The  conclusion  of  the  discussion  to  follow 
is  that  the  hypKrthesis  is  highly  Improbable. 
Reasons  for  the  conclusion  are:  1)  that  cos- 
mic diist  constantly  fallllng  into  the  atmos- 
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phere  exceeds  in  volume  the  quantity  ex- 
pelled from  any  conceivable  fleet  of  Sfirrs; 
2)  that  historically  recorded  volcanic  erup- 
tions have  projected  Into  the  stratosphere 
vastly  larger  quantities  of  dust  than  any  fleet 
of  SST's  could  provide;  and  3)  that  In  any 
•vent,  the  thermal  mechanism  of  water 
vapor — clouds — rain  is  much  more  Influen- 
tial in  directing  or  altering  the  effects  of 
solar  flux  than  dust  could  possibly  be.  Any 
weather  satellite  photograph  will  show  about 
half  the  earth's  surface  to  be  shaded  by 
highly  reflective  clouds  at  all  times. 

Cosmic  dust  varies  In  rate  of  fall  from  sea- 
son to  season  and  year  to  year.  Yet  its  effect 
on  climate  has  been  negligible.  The  earth 
has  experienced  great  volcanic  eruptions 
which  have  sent  enormous  quantities  of  dust 
aloft  but  the  climatic  effects,  while  validat- 
ing the  theory  of  the  cooling  effect,  do  so 
only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  degrees  and  for  a 
year  or  two. 

In  short,  the  stabilizing  effect  of  atmos- 
pheric water  has  demonstrably  operated  to 
refute  the  hypothesis  of  particulate  effects 
on  weather,  under  repeated  and  sustained 
conditions  vastly  more  severe  than  the  SST 
or  any  fleet  of  SST's  could  create. 

Magnitude  of  SST  particulate  effluent 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
the  SST  engines,  estimates  that  carbon  par- 
ticles from  the  SST  engine  will  total  five 
pounds  per  engine  per  hour.  The  total  car- 
bon emission  (20  Ibs./hr./plane)  would  be 
dispersed  over  a  distance  of  about  1800  mUes. 

The  highest  concentration  of  carbon  would 
exist  about  an  hour  after  passage  of  the  air- 
craft through  a  calm  section  of  the  stcy.  Most 
of  the  exhaust  is  drawn  Into  the  tip  vortices 
formed  by  the  wing.  The  lift  generated  by 
the  wing  Imparts  momentum  to  the  air.  The 
energetic  air  departs  from  each  wing  tip  as 
an  expanding,  whirling  mass  of  air.  These 
two  air  masses  rotate  in  o{^>osite  directions 
and  horizontally  to  the  ground.  They  depart 
in  a  downward  direction  and  spread  away 
from  each  other.  In  calm  air  they  will  even- 
tually stagnate  below  and  to  either  side  of 
the  flight  path.  The  flnal  diameter  of  the 
becalmed  horizontal  colximns  throughout 
which  the  carbon  has  been  mixed  would  be 
a  few  thousand  feet  across. 

If  all  the  carbon  emitted  is  contained 
within  these  two  air  coliuuns,  each  will  con- 
tain 10  lbs.  in  an  hour's  flight.  Based  on  a 
maximum  diameter  of  1000  feet,  each  col- 
umn  will  have  a  volume  of  7  x  10"  cu.  ft. 
through  which  19  lbs.  of  oarbon  are  dis- 
pensed, or  7  X  10"  cu.  ft.  of  cUr  per  lb.  of 
oarbon.  This  Is  not  a  detectable  quantity. 
Moreover,  the  material  Is  chemically  inert. 

The  smaller  the  particle,  the  slower  it 
will  fall  to  the  earth.  As  size  decreases,  gravi- 
tational forces  become  lees  and  less  impor- 
tant compared  with  convectlve  air  move- 
ments and  eddy  currents.  Finally,  particles 
of  extreme  flneness  become  responsive  to 
the  random  movement  of  air  molecules.  The 
gravitational  pull  of  the  tiny  particle  mass 
is  so  trivial  relative  to  the  forces  In  the  sur- 
rounding air  that  the  particle  becomes  en- 
trained. Its  greater  density  showing  only  as 
a  slight  downward  bias  In  Its  general  ran- 
dom movement. 

Unless  a  stratospheric  particle  becomes 
larged**  for  some  reason  a  year  or  more 
could  pass  before  its  earthward  bias  will 
allow  It  to  settle.  However,  the  floating 
lifetime  of  the  particle  is  shortened,  per- 
haps ended,  if  it  becomes  a  condensation 
nucleus. 

A  "normal"  fleet  of  600  SST's,  operating 
ten  hours  per  day  would  release  a  total  of 
60  tons  of  carbon  per  day.  If  an  average  stay 
time  of  18  months  is  assumed  for  particu- 
lates placed  In  the  stratosphere,  then  the 
ready  state  density  of  the  carbon  following 
an  le  month  build-up  Is  of  interest.  Based 
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on  an  average  residence  time  of  18  months, 
the  carbon  particulates  would  reach  a  peak 
concentration  of  less  thsui  28,000  tons  and 
stabilize  at  that  level.  (550  days  times  60 
tons  p)er  day  equals  27,600  tons.) 

The  S.C.E.P.  study  added  to  this  figure 
for  particulate  carbon  a  considerably  larger 
figure  for  "particulate"  combustion  prod- 
ucts of  sulfur.  The  analysis  offered  in  that 
study  may  be  open  to  challenge  on  that  ac- 
count because  sulfur  In  the  exhaust  is  re- 
leased as  sulfur  dioxide,  a  gas.  To  become 
a  particle  the  sulfur  dioxide  must  be  either 
dlsolved  into  a  droplet  of  water  or  chemically 
converted  Into  a  solid  sulfur  compound 
after  being  released.  The  S.C.E.P.  study  con- 
sidered the  case  of  a  100%  conversion  of  all 
sulfur  released  into  particulates. 

For  these  and  other  reasons "'  the  S.C.E.P. 
assumptions  as  to  sulfur  emission  products 
must  be  considered  to  represent  a  "worst 
case"  treatment  of  the  problem.  Thus,  ac- 
cepting these  generous  estimates  and  con- 
sidering, as  was  done,  all  sulfur  products  as 
"particulate",  and  with  a  cycle  time  of  18 
months  (to  reach  the  stable  peak  level)  the 
fjeak  concentration  of  sulfur  products 
would  reach  181,500  tons  and  the  carbon 
total  woiUd  reach  28,000  tons,  a  combined 
total  of  209,000  tons  of  "particles".  This 
sounds  like  quite  a  lot  of  dust  to  be  scat- 
tered along  the  stratospheric  alrlanes.  How- 
ever, It  is  considerably  less  than  the  dust 
already  there. 

ComparUon    of   SST   particles    toitfi   cosmic 
and  volcanic  duat 

The  dust  from  space,  mostly  particles 
ranging  in  size  from  a  millionth  of  a  micron 
to  several  microns.  Joins  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere in  dependably  steady  and  surprisingly 
high  quantities.  The  micro  size  of  the  par- 
ticles causes  them  to  fall  slowly,  like  the  dust 
from  volcanoes. 

The  Infiltration  of  meteoric  material  does 
not  occur  at  a  constant  rate  but  is  relatively 
uniform  if  compared  with  volcanic  inser- 
tions. It  is  a  relatively  uniform  dispersion 
to  which  volcanic  material  must  be  consid- 
ered an  occasional,  albeit  huge,  addition. 

The  quantity  of  dust  received  from  space 
has  proved  difficult  to  measure  and  calcu- 
lations of  the  total  vary  through  several  or- 
ders of  magnitude.  The  assumption  that  a 
series  of  measurements  taken  in  one  part 
of  the  world  during  a  given  time  period  can 
be  generalized  to  the  entire  globe  is  probably 
not  a  safe  one.  Also,  some  collection  and 
detection  methods  seem  more  effective  than 
others.  Among  the  more  complex  of  these 
are  the  remote  sensing  methods  employed  on 
satellites.  Although  the  satellites  remove  all 
doubt  that  the  materials  detected  are  cosmic 
and  not  of  earthly  origin.  Interpretation  of 
the  sensor  signals  has  introduced  new  un- 
certainties. 

Estimates  of  the  dally  accvimulatlon  of 
cosmic  dust  now  vary  through  five  orders  of 
magnitude  (from  100  tons  per  day  to  10  mil- 
lion tons  per  day) . 

Rosen  and  Ney"  obtained  results  In  the 
mid-range  of  this  variation: 

The  particle  flux  with  the  photo-electric 
particle  counter  is  about  4  x  10-»  cm-* 
sec-i  for  diameters  between  0.6  and  2  u.  This 
Implies  a  mass  flux  of  about  4  x  10*  meteoric 
tons  per  year  over  the  earth. 

Studies  showing  much  heavier  quantities 
were  summarized  by  T.  Orjebine." 

According  to  a  research  summary  by  Qrje- 
blne  in  which  a  variety  of  stratospheric  sam- 
pling methods  were  correlated,  the  earth  re- 
ceives enough  micron  range  particles  (me- 
tallic) from  space  to  show  a  stratospheric 
concentration  (between  15  and  26  km  alti- 
tude) of  2  X  10-*  grams  per  cubic  meter.  In 
other  words  a  column  of  air  one  meter  on  a 
side  and  6000  meters  high  would  contain 
one  gram  of  metallic  dust.  This  is  not  a  slg- 
nlflcant  filter  as  far  as  solar  energy  is  con- 
cerned. Yet,  the  quantity  of  cosmic  dust  Is 
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between  4000  and  5000  times  as  large  as  that 
suggested  for  an  SST  fleet  under  a  "worst 
case"  assumption. 

Of  course,  cosmic  dust  Is  assumed  (for 
want  of  better  Information)  to  be  more  or 
less  evenly  distributed.  By  contrast,  SST 
flights  would  presumably  be  mainly  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  along  established 
routes.  This  would  mean  repeated  disposi- 
tions along  relatively  narrow  bands  in  the 
stratosphere.  This  flight  pattern  could  be 
expected  to  result  in  more  localized  concen- 
trations of  particles. 

Such  concentrations  however  are  not 
likely  to  occur.  The  reason  for  this  is  as 
follows: 

In  their  calculatlodss,  the  SCEP  considered 
the  particulates  as  Inserted  in  a  stagnant 
rather  than  from  high  sf>eed  fllght.»4  The 
Instantaneous  mixing  characteristics  of  the 
SST  (not  considered  by  the  SCEP)  should 
also  be  taken  into  account.  Assuming  that 
all  the  SO,  would  become  particulates,  the 
total  sulphate  and  carbon  deposition  is  67 
kg./hr.  The  mixing  vortices  of  air  into  which 
this  material  Is  placed  totals  4  x  10"  cubic 
meters  of  air  per  hour.  The  concentration 
per  flight  is  calculated  to  be  1.6  X  10-' 
grams'm\ 

For  the  SST  effluent  to  achieve  the  par- 
ticulate density  suggested  by  the  SCEP  of 
330  parts  per  blllloa  would  require  two  hun- 
dred flights  over  precisely  the  same  flight 
path  during  which  time  (50  days)  absolutely 
natural  atmospheric  movement  along 
the  flight  path  would  be  assumed  to  occur. 

These  conditions  are  quite  Impossible.  For 
example,  a  (very  reasonable)  velocity  of 
the  upper  air  of  no  more  than  1/6  mile  per 
hour  would  prevent  the  residue  left  by  one 
flight  from  mixing  with  that  of  the  next. 
Air  movement  in  the  stratosphere  varies 
with  attitude  but  is  almost  never  still.  Wind 
movement  varies  from  26  m.p.h.  up  to  sev- 
eral hundred  m.p.h. 

The  SCEP,  in  considering  the  problem  of 
particulate  concentrations  resulting  from 
rejjeated  use  of  regular  routes,  made  a 
comparison  with  the  band-like  dispersion 
resulting  from  the  volcanic  eruption  of  Mt. 
Agung.  The  following  conditions  were  noted: 

1.  Prior  to  the  eruption,  particulate  sam- 
pling by  Junge  showed  a  concentration  of 
12  parts  per  billion. 

2.  In  1969,  several  years  after  the  erup- 
tion, Cadle  et  al.  measured  360  parts  per 
billion  (5.8  X  10-«  grams/m'***.) 

The  point  insertion  of  volcanic  action  can, 
of  course,  cause  vast  Increases  In  strato- 
spheric dust  which  may  persist  for  several 
years  Mt.  Agimg,  for  example,  inserted 
large  quantities  of  sulphates  which  diffused 
around  the  earth  in  a  stratospheric  band 
located  in  the  tropical  latitude.  ITie  con- 
centration of  the  Agung  sulphates  was 
great  enough  to  cause  a  detectable  rise  to 
stratospheric  temperature  along  the  track 
of  the  diist.  The  amount  of  energy  required 
to  heat  this  dust  and  all  of  the  air  contain- 
ing it  would  be  about  0.00O6  of  the  solar 
fiux  for  each  degree  rise  In  temperature. 
Such  an  absorption  of  energy  was  not  great 
enought  to  cause  measurable  effects  at  lower 
levels  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  on  the  sur- 
face, and  none  were  noted. 

In  the  Agung  eruption,  a  quantity  of  par- 
ticulate matter  was  ejected  into  the  strato- 
sphere in  concentration  about  comparable 
to  that  given  in  the  "worst  case"  analysis 
developed  by  the  SCEP  study.  No  significant 
climatic  effects  were  detected.  In  fact,  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
(NCAR)  cites  six  volcanic  events  In  recent 
time  which  injected  enough  material  to 
cause  a  decline  In  world  temperatvire 
through  reflection  or  absorption  and  re- 
radlatlon  of  solar  energy. 

Volcanic  dust  has  been  held  responsible 
for  several  more  recent  dips  in  world  tem- 
perature means,  such  as  the  notable  temper  ■ 
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ature  decline  In  1787.  1816  [the  "year  with- 
out a  summer"],  1837,  1884,  1893,  and  1912." 

But  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  volvime  of 
materials  ejected  was  vastly  larger  than  that 
which  could  accrue  from  any  conceivable 
SST  fleet.  For  example,  the  greatest  burden 
placed  on  the  stratosphere  in  recent  times 
occurred  at  Krakatoa  on  August  27,  1883. 
The  Krakatoa  eruption  replaced  an  Island 
containing  14  cubic  miles  of  rock  with  a  flat 
plane  a  mile  across  on  the  ocean  floor  lying 
beneath  1000'  of  water.  Dr.  Melvln  A.  Cook, 
an  authority  on  explosives,  computes  the 
energy  released  by  Krakatoa  eis  equivalent 
to  5,000  megatons  of  TNT."  The  column  of 
efflux  left  the  Earth's  surface  at  velocities 
exceeding  mach  3.  The  resulting  sonic  boom 
was  audible  3000  miles  away. 

The  shock  wave,  detectable  on  barographs, 
traveled  around  the  earth,  reflected  from  It- 
self, and  returned  repeating  the  cycle  four 
times  before  dissipating  below  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  available  instruments. 

Estimates  by  Ernst  Behrendt  indicate  that 
the  efflux  included  a  cubic  mile  of  sea  water 
In  the  form  of  super  heated  vapor.  Behr- 
endt's  account  was  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Nature  Association." 

Sightings  at  the  time  produced  estimates 
of  the  altitude  achieved  by  the  blast  as  150,- 
000  feet.  Several  cubic  miles  of  materials, 
rock,  lava,  steam  and  water  were  pulverized 
and  blended  by  shock  waves  and  heat,  and 
brought  night-time  darkness  to  areas  within 
a  hundred  miles  radius. 

The  residue  circled  the  Earth,  giving  the 
moon  a  green  tint  and  turning  the  setting 
sun  blue,  gray  or  green  for  the  better  part 
of  a  year.  Sunsets  were  noticeably  more 
brilliant  all  over  the  world  for  several  years. 

Here  again  it  would  appear  that  several 
cubic  miles  of  water,  chemicals  and  solids, 
interacting  with  the  sunlight  for  over  a  year, 
as  they  cycled  out  of  the  air,  caused  no  noted 
or  dramatic  effects  on  long  term  tempera- 
ture cycles,  world  weather,  or  life  on  earth 
due  to  ozone  disturbance. 

In  summary,  particulates  in  the  effluents 
of  a  fleet  of  SST's  do  not  approach  the  mag- 
nitude of  routine  natural  insertions  of  par- 
ticulates. Further  the  effects  on  the  earth's 
climate,  even  of  truly  massive  volcanic  in- 
sertions (quantities  that  no  conceivable 
number  of  SST's  could  approach)  have  been 
Identlfled  as  being  slight  and  transient. 
Summary  of  assessment  of  weather  modifica- 
tion possibilities  of  the  SST 

Man's  technology  has  been  shown  to  have 
many  different  possible  effects  on  his  environ- 
ment. It  Is  not  possible  to  foresee  all  effects 
of  any  innovation.  Moreover,  as  basic  scien- 
tific research  accumulates  more  knowledge 
and  develops  more  sensitive  measuring  de- 
vices and  techniques,  new  opportunities  and 
dangers  appear.  This  has  been  increasingly 
the  course  with  all  environmental  questions 
over  the  past  quarter-century.  Skill  in  detec- 
tion has  disclosed  th^  existence  of  mercury 
in  many  previously  unsuspected  places.  It 
has  Identified  the  presence  of  pesticides  In 
food  chains.  It  has  inspired  development 
of  a  new  science  of  environmental  or  ecologi- 
cal chemistry  for  the  analysis  of  degradanta. 
It  has  recognized  the  significance  of  both 
acute  impacts  and  long-time,  low-level  im- 
pacts. These  undeniable  and  important  con- 
tributions of  man's  ability  to  preserve  and  re- 
store his  environment  have  also  sensitized 
the  scientific  community  and  the  public  at 
large  to  the  many  ways  In  which  the  en- 
vironment can  be  impaired.  It  Is  likely  that 
this  knowledge  can  do  a  disservice  In  the  pos- 
session of  those  anxious  to  prove  an  a  priori 
case  or  prone  to  emotional  overreactlon.  The 
possibility  that  an  innovation  may  be  harm- 
f\il  In  some  specific  way  is  not  the  same  as 
the  certainty.  Science  deals  In  probabilities, 
and  In  the  relative  significance  of  variables, 
but  not  with  certainties. 
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With  respect  to  the  weather  modification 
aspects  of  the  SST,  it  might  serve  a  useful 
purpoee  to  consider  how  difficult  it  has  been 
for  man  to  achieve  any  positive  results  when 
he  was  trying  to.  Weather  modification  is 
difficult,  precisely  because  the  mechanisms 
that  determine  the  weather  and  the  climate 
are  so  functionally  positive  and  on  so  large 
a  scale.  They  have  a  built-in  stability  that 
Is  extremely  difficult  to  alter. 

Evaluation  of  the  possibility  of  unintended 
modification  should  perhaps  be  examined  by 
those  technologists  seeking  to  achieve  pur- 
poseful modification. 

It  has  not  yet  occurred,  apparently,  to  those 
assessing  the  environmental  Impacts  of  the 
SST  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  that  the 
combined  effects  of  all  8ST  effluents  dis- 
charged along  the  alrlanes  in  the  temperate 
zone  could  establish  a  permanent  pattern  of 
rainfall  along  these  itineraries.  Not  that 
this  Is  very  probable,  but  it  is  no  less  so  than 
some  of  the  apprehensions  that  have  been 
expressed. 

One  approach  to  the  further  assessment 
of  the  weather  modification  potentialities  of 
the  SST  might  be  to  select  that  aspect  of 
the  atmosphere  that  Is  most  sensitive  and  at 
the  same  time  most  dynamic,  for  a  search- 
ing functional  analysis.  This  Is  the  air- 
water  balance.  It  is  well  established  that  In- 
teractions based  on  this  balance  control  most 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  weather  and  cli- 
mate. It  is  also  the  conclusion  of  those  en- 
gaged In  the  study  of  purposeful  weather 
modification  that  the  manipulation  of  the 
air-water  balance  offers  the  best  hope  of 
achieving  measurable  results  with  least  ex- 
penditure of  effort.  The  results  to  date  of 
this  effort  may  not  be  promising,  but  they 
are  the  least  unhopeful.  Therefore,  examina- 
tion of  the  potential  SST  effects  on  weather 
and  climate  in  this  context,  possibly  in  syn- 
ergistic relationship  to  efforts  at  purpose- 
ful modification,  might  help  to  put  the  Issue 
Into  clearer  perspective.  But  as  with  all  such 
Issues,  this  one  cannot  be  completely  dis- 
posed of.  It  Is  not  possible  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive— only  to  Indicate  Its  order  of  probability. 
The  present  state  of  the  knowledge  Is  that 
weather  and  climate  effects  of  the  SST  thus 
far  investigated  turn  out  to  be  trivial. 

Vn.    OBSEHVANCE    AND    CONCLtTSIONB 

This  paper  has  reviewed  the  technological 
evolution  of  the  commercial  alrllnw  from  the 
1920s  to  the  present  day,  to  provide  a  basis 
for  the  evaluation  and  asseoBment  of  tbe  tech- 
nology of  the  proposed  supersonic  transport. 
In  trsKslng  this  history,  it  became  evident  that 
much  of  the  early  technology  of  commercial 
aircraft  leaned  heavily  on  military-sponsored 
developments.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  depend- 
ency relationship.  It  was  also  apparent  that 
the  goals  of  military  developments  were  not 
necessarily  compatible  with  the  requirements 
of  competitive  commercial  vehicles. 

The  deviation  in  military  vs.  civilian  re- 
quirements widened  with  time,  resulting  In 
a  decrease  of  technolog^y  useful  to  the  civil 
sector.  Civil  aeronautics  began  to  develop  at 
too  slow  a  pace  to  satisfy  rising  domestic 
and  International  requirements. 

The  lag  in  civil  development  gave  rise  to  an 
Important  issue:  whether  or  not  the  devel- 
opment of  commercial  aeronautics  should 
become  a  direct  function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  distinct  from  the  traditional  in- 
direct support  (funding  military  aeronautics 
and  waiting  for  the  technology  to  diffuse  In- 
to the  dvll  sector) .  The  long  time  lag  In 
the  development  of  power  plants  appropriate 
for  commercial  Jet  airliners  was  cited  as  a 
cost  of  the  failure  to  do  this.  The  long  his- 
tory of  Federal  participation  in  tbe  encour- 
agement of  transportation  facilities,  domes- 
tic and  international,  suggests  that  this 
function  has  proved  acceptable  In  the  past 
and  warrants  consideration  for  the  future. 

Another  issue  is  the  national  attitude  to- 
ward technology  Itself.  A  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  was  cited  to  sug- 
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gest  that  in  tbe  future  technology  can 
neither  be  turned  loose  to  proceed  untram- 
meled,  nor  constrained  by  arbitrary  measures 
to  preserve  the  status  quo.  Defects  in  pres- 
ent-day techt;ology  are  acknowledged.  The 
importance  of  screening  and  assessing  fur- 
ther Innovations,  the  subject  of  this  entire 
study,  appears  to  be  an  Intermediate,  bal- 
anced compromise  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. It  calls  for  systematic  and  thorough 
examination  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  a 
technological  Innovation,  while  detecting 
and  correcting  the  undesirable,  second-order 
consequences.  Criticisms  and  assertions  of 
technological  imperfections  oan  be  expected 
to  be  voiced  throughout  the  development  of 
any  such  large  project;  they  need  to  be  dealt 
with  forthrightly  and  factuaUy  as  they 
appear. 

Review  of  economic  aspects  of  the  supersonic 
transport 

Attention  was  focused  on  the  productivity 
of  commercial  aircraft  as  the  primary  con- 
sideration in  the  development  of  competitive 
transport  systems.  Productivity  is  a  factor  of 
speed  and  carrying  capacity,  while  the  re- 
quirements of  maintenance  and  "down- 
time" are  a  neg^atlve  factor.  Historically,  each 
majcff  increment  of  innovation  In  design  that 
Increased  the  positive  factors  or  reduced  the 
negative  factors  provided  impetus  for  growth 
and  increased  efficiency  of  tbe  airlines.  Up  to 
about  1968,  those  Innovations  had  been  fre- 
quent enough  to  keep  air  fares  about  con- 
stant In  tbe  face  of  a  general  inflation  of 
the  economy. 

Specifically,  each  generation  of  alrHnert 
achieved  higher  levels  of  speed,  and  larger 
payloads;  downtime  was  reduced  by  the  Im- 
proved engineering  of  the  reciprocating  en- 
gine, and  even  more  by  the  advent  of  the  ttir- 
bojet  engine. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  trend  to  larger  air- 
craft meant  that  the  airlines  needed  schedxile 
changes  to  Improve  the  load  factor.  The  prob- 
lem they  encountered  was  that  competing  air- 
lines running  large  aircraft  found  their 
planes  operating  at  half-capacity.  The  im- 
nujdlate  alternative  seemed  to  be  to  raise 
fares  or  reduce  the  number  of  flights. 

The  hjrpothesis  in  support  of  the  economic 
beneflt  of  the  SST  is  essentially  that  size 
alone,  with  Its  associated  problems  of  load 
factor,  will  not  accomplish  the  next  evolu- 
tionary step  in  productivity.  An  aircraft  of 
intermediate  size,  halfway  between  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  707  and  the  giant  747.  vrtth  three 
times  the  speed  of  these  subsonic  Jets,  would 
bt  required. 

Since  the  constraint  of  avoiding  sonic 
booms  over  land  has  been  accepted — at  least 
unless  and  until  this  environmental  effect 
can  be  shown  to  be  negligible  from  an  aircraft 
at  65,000  feet  altitude — the  primary  gain  in 
productlvltv  will  be  for  trans-oceanic  flights. 
It  Is  claimed  that  the  SST  retains  Its  gains 
in  productivity  on  such  flights,  even  If  they 
originate  in  Chicago  or  perhaps  St.  Louis,  and 
fly  bubson'cally  over  land. 

The  International  financial  considerations 
of  the  SST  center  on  the  comparative  advan- 
tage of  selling  American-produced  aircraft  to 
foreign-owned  airlines  versus  buying  foreign- 
produced  aircraft  for  use  in  American-owned 
airlines.  Stated  In  simple  terms,  as  a  pur* 
case,  the  advantage  for  tbe  United  States  ap- 
pears to  be  a  plus  of  some  $20  billion  by  1990 
for  the  successful  production  of  the  Boeing 
SST.  if  the  market  analyses  are  reasonably 
valid.  However,  there  remain  a  number  of  un- 
certainties that  cloud  the  picture.  The  recent 
rise  of  the  International  corporation,  owned 
Jointly  by  stockholders  In  many  countries, 
comollcates  the  flow  of  value.  Another  uncer- 
tainty Is  as  to  the  probability  of  economic 
success  of  either  of  the  forelen  SST  projects. 
This  success  l^  called  into  question  by  the  fact 
that  the  forelen  SSTs  are  smaller  and  slower 
than  tbe  Boeing  version,  even  though  they 
are  scheduled  for  earlier  entry  Into  service. 

One  critically  important  variable  In  mar- 
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ketlng  Lb  airport  accessibility  and  congestion. 
Although  the  problem  \s  general  to  all  com- 
mercial aircraft,  the  congestion  and  surface 
access  problems  have  steadily  grown  worse 
with  time.  The  SST  schedule  calls  for  Its  In- 
troduction In  eight  years.  With  no  change 
In  airport  accessibility  trends,  the  SST  will 
be  Introduced  at  a  time  when  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  is  no  longer  governed  by 
market  growth  but  has  become  fixed  due  to 
system  limitations. 

Through  the  years,  plans  to  relieve  the  bot- 
tleneck of  air  terminals  have  made  little 
progress.  The  nature  of  the  problem  requires 
that  planning  be  national  (or  at  least  inter- 
state) ,  but  the  Implementation  requires  State 
and  local  action.  HlstoriceJly,  coordinate  su;- 
tlon  of  Federal-state-local  jurisdictions  has 
proved  difficult. 

The  more  promising  plans  to  relieve  termi- 
nal congestion  propose  to  make  use  of  VTOL/ 
STOL  aircraft  linking  large  terminals  with 
smaller  and  dispersed  satellite  terminals. 
This  scheme  provides  directly  for  the  short- 
haul  passenger,  the  largest  single  component 
of  air  passenger  service.  By  providing  for 
point-to-point  travel  for  the  short-haul  pas- 
senger, the  proposed  system  would  alleviate 
the  pressure  of  passengers  and  aircraft  at  the 
large  terminals  serving  long-haul  transporta- 
tion. If  some  arrangement  of  this  kind  Is 
not  Incorporated  In  the  U.S.  air  transporta- 
tion system,  the  congestion  at  major  airports 
will  Jeopardize  the  marketability  not  only 
of  the  SST  but  of  all  other  larger  airliners. 
The  various  issues  of  noise  from  the  SST 
The  question  of  noise  is,  of  course,  an  en- 
vironmental Issue.  However,  It  differs  In  char- 
acter from  other  environmental  Insults  In 
that  It  Is  of  brief  duration  and  hence  localized 
In  relation  to  the  aircraft  that  generates  It. 
Noise  from  the  SST  Is  of  five  types:  (1) 
the  sonic  boom,  generated  when  the  aircraft 
moves  at  supersonic  speed  at  cruising  alti- 
tude; (2)  the  engine  noise  while  the  air- 
craft is  motionless,  taxiing  into  position  for 
take-off,  or  holding;  (3)  the  slde-Une  noise 
while  the  aircraft  is  moving  down  the  run- 
way and  taking  off  (up  to  one  mile  from  the 
end  of  the  runway) ;  (4)  the  departure  noise, 
from  one  mile  past  the  end  of  the  runway  un- 
til it  gains  cruising  altitude  and  reduces  pow- 
er to  cruise  level,  and  (5)  the  approach  noise 
made  as  the  aircraft  approaches  the  field  to 
land. 

The  question  of  sonic  boom  has  presumably 
been  disposed  of  for  the  time  being  by  the 
assurance  that  the  SST  will  cruise  sub- 
sonlcally  over  populated  land.  This  issue  has 
raised  considerable  controversy  because  of 
the  experience  of  the  U.S.  population  with 
mllltarv  Jets  flying  supersonlcally  at  lower 
altitudes. 

Engine  noise  on  the  ground  before  take-off 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  significant  factor. 
During  this  phase,  engines  of  the  SST  can 
run  as  quietly  as  those  of  any  other  aircraft. 
Only  enough  power  is  required  to  move  the 
aircraft  slowly. 

Engine  noise  while  the  aircraft  is  moving 
down  the  runway,  and  up  to  a  mile  beyond, 
presents  the  principal  problem  for  designers 
of  aircraft  and  engines  of  the  SST.  Without 
acoustical  correction  the  noise  generated  dur- 
ing this  phase  is  excessive.  However,  the 
Boeing  Company  has  offered  assurances  that 
befcre  the  SST  is  certified.  Its  noise  level  diu-- 
ing  this  phase  wiU  be  brought  within  limits 
Judged  acceptable  for  new  subsonic  aircraft 
(PAR  38)  Similar  assurances  are  offered  by 
the  makers  of  Concorde  who  say  that  the 
Concorde  wUl  comply  with  all  pertinent  noise 
regulations  extant  at  the  time  It  appears  on 
the  market. 

These  assurances,  of  course,  do  not  com- 
pletely dispose  of  the  issue.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  companies  can  make 
good  on  their  promise,  or  whether  they  will 
•leek  an  exception  or  Interim  adjustment  at 
a  later  date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  point  is 
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made  that  airports  are  often  located  in  areas 
remote  from  urban  centers,  with  much  open 
land  around  them.  If  the  land  is  subse- 
quently occupied  by  persons  seeking  to  take 
advantage  of  convenience,  economic  oppor- 
tunities, or  sheer  rise  in  land  values  attrib- 
utable to  the  airport,  it  is  at  least  a  reason- 
able question  as  to  whether  they  should  not 
be  expected  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet. 
Departure  noise  is  another  question.  It 
extends  weU  beyond  the  immediate  locality 
of  the  airport.  Presumably,  the  same  assur- 
ances are  offered  by  the  aircraft  and  engine 
designers  as  to  noise  reduction  in  this  phase. 
The  Importance  of  this  phase  la  that  it  af- 
fects a  larger  area,  and  Is  not  associated  with 
any  of  the  advantages  of  land  ownership 
relative  to  take-off  noise.  Since  engine  effi- 
ciency Is  likely  to  be  impaired  by  innova- 
tions to  reduce  noise,  particularly  when 
retrofitted,  there  will  be  an  Inevitable  trade- 
off between  noise  comfort  and  engine  effi- 
ciency. Determination  of  this  point  can  be 
expected  to  be  a  source  of  future  contro- 
versy. However,  the  present  evidence  is  that 
the  designers  are  taking  quite  seriously  the 
public  concern  over  noise  pollution,  and  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  alleviate  it. 

The  micro-environmental  issues  of  the  SST 
Apart  from  noise,  two  broad  categories  of 
asserted  environmental  effects  of  the  SST 
have  come  under  consideration.  One  set  in- 
volves the  consequences  of  its  operation  as 
an  added  pollution-producing  element  In  the 
urban/ suburban  air  environment.  Public  dis- 
satisfaction with  deteriorating  conditions  of 
greasy  residues,  corrosive  chemicals,  particu- 
late matter,  smog,  and  other  noxlour  gases, 
»ias  been  exacerbated  by  the  prospect  of  ef- 
fiuent  from  the  big,  high-powered  engines  of 
the  SST. 

It  Is  Incontrovertible  that  turbojet  air- 
craft, whether  subsonic  or  supersonic,  add  to 
air  pollution  around  airports.  It  la  not  evi- 
dent that  they  contribute  a  significant  frac- 
tion to  the  total  pollution  load  in  and  around 
cities,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Infre- 
quent, unintended  effects  such  as  fuel  dump- 
ing and  badly  adjusted  engines.  The  eco- 
nomics of  aircraft  management  dictate  that 
these  should  be  avoided. 

The  questions  to  be  resolved  In  the  cate- 
gory of  mlcro-envlronmental  effects  relate  to 
the  local  geographical,  meteorological,  and 
urbanized  circumstances  rather  than  to  the 
specific  aspect  of  SST  effluent.  It  Is  necessary 
In  the  local  environment  to  consider  such 
matters  as — 

The  nature  of  local  air  movement  and  its 
capacity  to  diffuse  pollutants; 

The  local  tendency  toward  inversion  layers 
in  the  atmosphere  that  obstruct  upward  dif- 
fusion of  pollutants  and  smog; 

The  traffic  density  at  airports; 

The  load  of  pollutants  from  other  sources; 

The  Insulation  of  the  airport  and  depar- 
ture lanes  from  housing. 

As  a  general  proposition,  it  rests  with  the 
local  metropolitan  area  to  insist  u{>on  a 
tolerable  level  of  pollution  of  the  air  from 
all  sources,  including  aircraft.  Presumably, 
the  designers  of  aircraft  and  engineers  are 
mindful  that  failure  to  maintain  progress 
toward  cleaner  engine  effluents  would  invite 
the  risk  of  costly  regulatory  inhibitions  at 
airports  prone  to  high  levels  of  pollution. 

The  marco-environmental  issues  of  the  SST 
The  other  category  of  asserted  environ- 
mental effects  of  the  SST  encompasses  global 
or  climatic  consequences.  A  long  list  of  alle- 
gations have  been  raised  as  to  possible  ad- 
verse second-order  consequences  in  this  area. 
The  distinction  is  made  that  the  micro- 
effects  of  the  SST  contribute  to  other  efflu- 
ents generated  by  man's  technology,  while 
the  macro-effects  of  the  SST  should  be  re- 
lated to  the  pollutants  resulting  from  large 
scale  natural  phenomena. 

One  allegation  is  that  the  big  engines  of 
the  SST  will  contribute  disproportionately  to 
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the  consumption  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  This 
issue  Is  not  Impressive,  however,  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  If  all  the  known  organic  mat- 
ter (coal,  lignite,  petroleum,  and  standing 
timber,  for  example)  were  to  be  oxidized  to 
ash,  the  reduction  In  atmospheric  oxygen 
would  be  something  like  3  percent.  Moreover 
there  Is  some  reason  to  believe  that  one  of 
the  products  of  oxidation — the  carbon  di- 
oxide— when  present  in  the  atmosphere  In 
increased  percentage  stimulates  the  process 
of  plant  photosynthesis.  The  process  con- 
sumes CO,  and  water  (the  products  of  com- 
bustion) and  generates  oxygen.  How  precisely 
this  reverse  process  counterbalances  the 
process  of  oxygen  depletion  from  combustion 
is  not  a  critical  problem  in  terms  of  the 
oxygen  supply  for  reasons  stated  above. 

A  related  allegation  Is  that  the  percentage 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  will  be 
Increased  by  SST  effluents  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  absorption  of  the  Infra-red  radia- 
tion from  all  sources  by  CO,  would  cause  a 
rise  in  the  temperatiu-e  of  the  troposphere 
(that  part  of  the  atmosphere  below  about 
40.000  feet  altitude).  However,  this  "green- 
house effect"  has  not  been  confirmed  In 
recent  minor  changes  in  atmospheric  COi 
content.  Moreover,  there  are  other  mecha- 
nisms at  work  in  the  atmosphere  that  are 
much  stronger  In  their  effects  than  U  the 
content  of  COj  and  minor  changes  in  it. 

Still  another  contention  is  that  the  par- 
ticulate matter  in  the  SST  effluent  might 
reach  so  high  a  density  as  to  enable  the 
stratosphere  to  absorb  enough  solar  radia- 
tion to  cause  the  troposphere  and  the  ground 
beneath  to  cool.  An  examination  of  the 
quantity  of  particulate  matter  that  might 
be  generated  by  the  SST  (a  fleet  of  500  on 
regularly  scheduled  service)  shows  that  it 
does  Indeed  reach  the  impressive  figure  of 
209,000  tons  of  particles  under  a  "worst  case" 
assumption  before  stabilizing.  (At  that 
point,  losses  of  particles  would  equal  gains.) 
However,  the  earth's  daUy  Intake  of  cosmic 
dust  is  estimated  to  be  much  larger  than 
this.  Measurements  of  the  fall  of  cosmic 
dust,  taken  at  different  times  and  places, 
show  quantities  which  vary  through  three 
orders  of  magnitude,  the  smallest  of  which 
is  much  larger  than  the  stabilized  quantity 
from  the  SST  fleet  under  a  "worst  case"  as- 
sumption. 

Another  basis  of  comparison  Is  the  climatic 
effect  of  the  very  large  quantities  of  particu- 
late matter  injected  into  the  stratosphere  by 
major  volcanic  eruptions  in  recent  history. 
Although  these  natural  effluents  are  many 
orders  of  magnitude  larger  than  any  conceiv- 
able accumulation  from  an  SST  fleet,  no 
significant  climatic  consequences  appear  to 
have  resulted  from  them.  It  might  also  be 
noted  that  the  power  of  dust  to  affect  the 
solar  flux  (hence  the  climate)  is  minuscule 
as  compared  with  the  reflectance  of  a  cloud, 
and  clouds  cover  about  half  the  earth's  sur- 
face at  all  times. 

By  far  the  largest  single  component  of 
SST  effluent  is  water.  A  number  of  possible 
conrequences  have  been  conjectured  for  this 
effejt.  A3  with  CO,  the  hypothesis  Is  that 
the  absorption  of  solar  radiation  by  water 
vapor  woujp  warm  the  upper  atmosphere, 
perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  atmos- 
phere 60  as  to  cool  it  and  also  the  Earth's 
surface.  An  opposite  effect  resulting  In  pos- 
sibly lethal  heating  of  the  troposphere  and 
ground  is  also  conjectured  to  result  from  this 
?ame  source.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  the 
water  balance  in  the  atmosphere  is  the  most 
significant  element  in  determining  tempera- 
ture and  climate.  It  is  alSD  the  most  variable. 
Kor  thla  reason,  much  of  the  effort  in  weather 
modification  has  centered  on  techniques  to 
manipulate  this  balance.  However,  as  far  as 
the  SST  Is  concerned,  the  Ifsue  turns  on  the 
degree  of  stability  of  the  water  content  of 
the  stratosphere:  to  what  extent  does  the 
operation  of  an  SST  add  significant  and  last- 
ing quantities  of  water  to  it? 
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Analysis  of  all  apparent  factors  of  SST 
water  discharge  suggests  that  the  quantity 
of  water  normally  held  in  the  stratosphere 
Is  very  low:  normally  on  the  order  of  2  to  3 
percent  relative  humidity.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  high-flying  supersonic  Jets  do 
not  make  contrails  in  the  stratosphere  except 
on  rare  occasions  in  the  polar  regions  where 
solar  radiation  is  least  significant  as  a  factor 
of  climate.  Moreover,  the  quantity  of  water 
emitted  per  mile  by  a  supersonic  aircraft 
would  be  so  small  that  once  it  underwent  the 
diffusing  action  of  air  turbulence  caused  by 
passage  of  the  aircraft  It  would  amount  to 
only  .0024  ounces  of  vapor  per  square  foot 
column  of  air. 

The  final  question  is:  does  this  water  vapor 
remain  in  the  stratosphere,  to  be  added  to 
by  each  successive  passage  of  other  SSTs? 
On  the  basts  of  the  evidence  of  what  happens 
to  the  water  vapor  and  droplets  Injected  into 
the  stratosphere  by  thunderstorms  (SOO"  of 
the  some  5,000  storms  that  occur  dally 
around  the  earth  Inject  some  75  million  tons 
of  water  Into  the  stratosphere)  It  appears 
that  the  water  content  of  the  stratosphere 
stabilizes  at  a  low  level  with  surplus  rejected 
downward.  Over  the  past  few  years,  the  aver- 
age water  content  of  the  stratosphere  has 
risen  by  50%  (from  2  ppm  to  3  ppm).  This 
Increase  is  from  5  to  10  times  as  great  as  the 
maximum  possible  from  a  fleet  of  SSTs.  The 
increase  from  natural  causes  has  produced 
no  detectable  effects  on  climate  or  radiation. 
What  has  caused  this  change  in  water  vapor 
content  in  the  stratosphere  is  not  known. 
One  possibility  Is  that  the  content  of  water 
in  the  stratosphere  fluctuates  above  and 
below  some  very  low  figure.  Another  possi- 
bility is  that  the  observed  Increase  can  be 
accounted  for  by  errors  In  measurement. 
It  would  be  desirable  that  periodic  measure- 
ments of  this  variable  (If  It  Is  a  variable) 
be  made  so  that  if  any  significant  trend  can 
be  established.  It  can  be  properly  analyzed 
and  Interpreted. 

Recapitulation 

Ultimately,  the  issues  of  the  SST,  as  with 
all  assessments  of  technology,  depend  upon 
political  attitudes  and  values  rather  than 
on  the  technical  Issues  of  the  Innovation 
itself.  How  Important  is  air  transportation 
for  the  national  welfare?  How  Important 
is  the  encouragement  of  the  exp>ort  of  high 
technology  for  the  national  economy  of  the 
United  States?  How  significant  is  techno- 
logical achievement  in  the  civil  sector  for 
U.S.  international  Influence?  Is  technologi- 
cal advance  to  be  arrested,  whatever  the 
consequences? 

There  are  many  uncertainties:  as  to  the 
verity  of  the  competition  from  foreign  SST 
developments:  as  to  whether  the  Boeing  SST 
will  produce  the  economic  gains  claimed  for 
It;  as  to  the  extent  of  engineering  risk  this 
vehicle  represents;  and  as  to  whether  it  can 
stand  alone,  without  other  supporting  ele- 
ments of  a  complete  system  of  air  transporta- 
tion. Many  of  the  defects  of  present  air 
transportation  have  nothing  to  do  with  air 
speed  or  vehicle  productivity;  the  ground  sec- 
tor, for  one  example.  Is  generally  conceded 
to  have  been  neglected. 

The  environmental  aspects  of  the  SST, 
and  especially  the  global  aspects,  have  re- 
ceived the  bulk  of  attention  of  critics.  Yet, 
upon  analysis,  most  of  these  postulated  ef- 
fects are  found  to  be  trivial.  Of  course,  some 
environmental  uncertainties  remain.  As  to 
these  uncertainties.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
several  Umes,  earlier  In  this  study,  that  it 
is  rarely  if  ever  possible  to  prove  a  negative. 

But  the  greater  number  of  uncertaintiea 
appear  to  lie  in  the  field  of  economics.  It 
is  likely  that  these  can  be  resolved  only  by 
actual  experience  with  the  product  In  use. 
Much  hinges  on  the  quality  of  engineering 
management  In  the  development  of  the  vehi- 
cle, and  the  system  of  which  it  is  conceived 
as  a  component.  Much  hinges  also  upon  the 
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quality  of  oianagement  of  the  airline  serv- 
ice and  its  competition.  Of  course,  these  are 
general  considerations  and  are  therefore  im- 
ponderables beyond  the  scope  at  the  present 
study. 

rooTNO'nts 

» U.S.  Ck)ngres8.  House.  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  "Technology:  Proc- 
esses of  Aaseesment  and  Choice."  Report  of 
the  Conunlttee  en  Science  and  Public  Policy, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  July  I960. 
(Washington.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. 1969).  page  118. 

•Ibid.,  page  118. 

^  Ibid,  pages  2-3. 

'  Ibid.,  page  15. 

5  Numerous  claims  were  made  by  World 
War  II  pilots  that  they  had  broken  the  sonic 
barrier  with  their  propeller-driven  aircraft 
m  full  power  dives  from  high  altitude.  Sr>eeds 
as  high  as  800  mph.  sometimes  accompanied 
by  sonic  booms,  were  reported.  However, 
during  World  War  II,  methods  were  not  avail- 
able for  measuring  accurately  the  speed  of 
diving  aircraft.  Although  these  claims  seemed 
plausible  at  the  time,  knowledge  of  compres- 
sibility effects  was  limited,  and  nothing  was 
known  about  the  transonic  regime.  Subse- 
quent analysis  has  established  that  none  of 
the  World  War  II  propeller-driven  aircraft, 
designed  for  subsonic  flight,  could  have  ex- 
ceeded 650  mph,  a  speed  well  below  the  speed 
of  sound. 

'Speed  Is  often  given  in  multiples  of,  or 
fractions  of,  the  speed  of  sound.  Mach  1  is 
the  speed  of  sound.  The  name  Is  that  of  the 
Austrian  scientist.  Ernst  Mach,  1838-1916. 
The  speed  of  sound  (m-1  or  Mach  1)  in  air 
is  not  a  constant;  it  varies  primarily  as  a 
function  of  temperature  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
as  a  function  of  pressure.  With  increasing 
altitude,  the  air  pressure  declines  lineraly. 
but  temperature  reverses  direction  several 
times.  As  temf>erature  declines,  so  does  the 
speed  of  sound.  The  relationship  is  expressed 
by  the  formula : 

Mach  1  (in  mph)  =83.6  yT  (In  degrees 
Rankine) 

At  cruising  altitude  of  60,000  feet,  (the 
cruising  altitude  proposed  for  the  SST) ,  the 
normal  temperature  is  minus  70  "F.  Mach  1 
at  this  temperature  is  680  mph.  At  an  altitude 
of  150.000  feet,  temperature  has  risen  again, 
and  is  normally  about  SOT.  At  this  tempera- 
ture. Mach  1  is  about  760  mph,  which  Is 
nearly  \^hat  it  would  be  at  the  earth's  surface 
on  a50*Fday. 

'As  of  Augvist  16.  1960,  the  official  speed 
record  for  propeller-driven  aircraft  was  483 
mph.  The  record  was  achieved  by  a  modified 
Qrumman  P8P  "Bearcat".  Almost  7  feet  of 
wing  was  removed.  leaving  a  span  of  27.5 
feet:  weight  was  reduced  from  a  normal  gross 
of  10.400  to  5.800  pounds,  of  which  almost 
half  was  contributed  by  the  oversized  en- 
gine. The  prior  record.  469  mph.  had  been 
established  30  years  earlier  by  the  German 
ME  209R.  which  took  It  from  the  Italian 
Macchi  Mc  72  seaplane  (440  mph  in  1934). 
Thus  In  35  years  the  speed  of  propeller- 
driven  aircraft  had  been  raised  43  mph.  The 
heroic  measures  required  to  accomplish  this 
small  increment  of  extra  speed  make  further 
advances  with  piston -englned,  propeller 
driven  aircraft,  unlikely. 

'The  Italian  engineer.  Camplnl,  in  1940 
tried  a  workable  but  impractical  alternative 
In  the  Capronl  N-1 .  He  used  a  piston  engine 
to  drive  a  large  air  compressor,  air  from  the 
compressor  was  Tllscharged  through  the  open 
tubular  body  of  the  aircraft  where  additional 
fuel  was  sprayed  into  the  air  blast  and  ig- 
nited. This  was  a  true  Jet,  but  the  aystem 
was  inefficient  and  was  abandoned. 

•The  North  American  P-100  was  a  single 
seat  fighter  powered  by  a  Pratt  ti  Whitney 
J57  turbojet.  Its  top  speed  was  926  mph 
at  35.000  feet  altitude.  lu  engine  could  pro- 
duce 10.000  pounds  of  static  thrust  in  cruls- 
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ing,  and  was  equipped  with  an  "afterburner" 
which  increased  the  thrust  to  16.(XX)  pounds 
for  short  periods,  such  as  on  takeoff.  (An 
afterburner  is  a  tubular  extension  or  tail- 
pipe, added  to  a  Jet  engine.  In  its  uae,  fuel 
is  sprayed  into  it  and  ignited:  the  already 
hot  exhaust  gas  is  thus  further  heated  and 
expanded,  greatly  Increasing  the  exhaust 
velocity  and  resulting  thrust  of  the  system.) 

"For  example,  the  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  chaired  by  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  reported  at  the  time:  "Transporta- 
tion of  pe<9le  and  cargo  at  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound  and  aliove  the  weather  oould 
be  attained  through  the  utilization  of  B-70 
technology  In  a  commercial  air  vehicle." 
(Cited  in  "Congress  and  the  Nation,  1945- 
1964,"    Ck>ngresslonal   Quarterly,   page   307.) 

"  The  Caravelle,  built  by  the  Sud-Avlatlon 
company,  was  France's  first  commercial  Jet 
transport  airplane.  Its  first  flight  was  May 
27,  1965.  It  entered  commercial  service 
May  18,  1968,  with  Air  France.  The  world's 
first  commercial  Jet  transport  was  the  De 
HavlUand  Comet.  DH-106.  *hlch  first  fiew  in 
1949  and  entered  commercial  servioe  with 
BOAC  May  2.  1952. 

"U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  "Supersonic  Air 
Transports".  Hearings  before  the  Special  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  .  .  .,  86th 
Cong  .  2nd  sess.  May  18,  1960,  (Washington, 
U.8.  Government  Prtnting  Office,  1060)  page 
43. 

"Don  Dwigglns.  "The  SST:  here  it  comes, 
ready  or  not."  (Garden  City,  New  York.  Dou- 
bleday  and  Company.  1968),  page  117.  (294 
pages.) 

"This  was  "Project  Horizon,"  a  report  of 
a  task  force  consisting  of  Fred.  M.  Glass, 
Stanley  Gerwitz.  Selig,  Altschul,  LesUe  A. 
Bryan.  Gerald  A.  Gusch,  Prances  T.  Pox, 
John  F.  Looebrook.  and  Paul  Reiber.  The  re- 
port of  Project  Horizon  was  submitted  to 
the  President  Sept.  5,  1961,  and  made  pub- 
lic Sept.  10,  1961. 

"  The  turbo-prop  engine  has  a  propeller  at- 
tached through  a  gear  box  to  the  front  end 
of  the  shaft  that  extends  through  a  compres- 
sor stage,  a  fuel  burning  stage,  and  a  turbine 
stage.  The  turbine  provides  the  p>ower  to 
rotate  the  entire  assembly.  There  Is  also  some 
residual  thrust  from  exhaust  gas  emitted 
from  the  turbine  into  the  tail  pipe. 

"The  turbojet,  or  true  Jet  engine,  derives 
all  of  its  thrust  from  its  exhaust.  Air  is 
scooped  into  an  Intake  aperture,  Is  compressed 
by  a  compressor,  has  fuel  Injected  Into  the 
compressed  air  and  ignited,  and  then  the 
combtistion  products  force  their  way  through 
a  turbine  stage  which  powers  the  compres- 
sor stage.  (Compressor  and  turbine  are  tied 
directly  to  the  same  central  shaft.)  Finally, 
the  combustion  products  are  expelled  through 
the  tall  pipe  to  provide  the  Jet  thrust.  Some 
versions  attach  still  another  stage — an  "af- 
terburner" after  the  turbine.  The  afterburn- 
er is  simply  an  extended  pipe  into  which  more 
fuel  Is  Injected  and  burned,  to  augment  the 
volume  and  temperature  of  the  exhaust; 
thus  Increase  the  thrust.  Since  it  is  a  heavy 
consumer  of  fuel,  the  afterburner  is  used 
only  when  augmented  thrust  is  needed,  such 
as  on  take-off. 

"  The  turbo-fan  was  Introduced  by  the 
British  Metropolltan-Vickers  Company.  In 
1943.  This  was  done  by  modifying  a  turbo- 
jet engine,  adding  a  two-stage,  contra-rotat- 
ing fan.  This  rather  primitive  engine  in- 
creased the  thrust  of  the  basic  turbojet  by 
66  percent,  without  additional  fuel  consump- 
tion. However,  for  military  purposes,  this 
concept  was  not  attractive.  The  large  frontal 
area  would  have  too  much  drag  for  speeds 
approaching  Mach  1.  Conversely,  the  econ- 
omy and  pKJwer  provided  by  the  turbo-fan  at 
lower  speeds  made  it  important  for  conuner- 
clal  applications.  But  since  the  development 
of  gas  turbine   engines   was   funded   almost 
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entirely  by  tbe  military  services,  the  turbo- 
fan  was  late  In  coming  Into  use. 

"U.S.  President.  John  F.  Kennedy.  "Re- 
marks at  Colorado  Springs  to  the  Graduat- 
ing Class  of  the  UJ3.  Air  Force  Academy, 
June  5,  1963."  Public  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  1963.  (Washing- 
ton, U.3.  Government  Printing  Office,  1964) , 
page  441. 

"•  U.S.  President.  John  P.  Kennedy.  "Letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Sp>eaker  of  the  House  on  Development  of  a 
ClvU  Supersonic  Transport.  June  14,  1963." 
Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  1963.  (Washington,  UJ3.  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  1964) ,  pages  475-77. 

"UJa.  Task  Force  on  National  Aviation 
Goals.  "Project  Horizon."  Report  of  the  .  .  . 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  September,  1961. 
(Washington,  U.S.  Government  I»rlntlng  Of- 
fice, 1961),  239  pages.  See  especially  page  17. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  48-49. 

""Policy  Planning  for  Aeronautical  Re- 
search and  Development,  op.  olt.,  page  1. 

"  Ibid.,  page  3. 

••  U.S.  Congress.  House.  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  "Aeronautical  Re- 
search." Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Advanced  Research  and  Technology  of 
the  . .  .  December  1,  2,  4.  8.  9,  10,  and  11.  1969. 
9lBt  Congress,  first  session.  (Washington, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1970) ,  pages 
2-3.  (400  pages.) 

■Don  Dwlgglna.  "The  BST:  Here  it  comee 
ready  or  not."  (Garden  City,  New  York,  Dou- 
bleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  1968),  page  122. 
Members  of  the  steering  group  were  Najeeb 
Halaby,  FAA  Administrator;  John  Stack, 
NASA  Director  of  Aeronautical  Research;  and 
Brockway  McMillan,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  for  Research  and  Development. 

-  "Project  Horizon",  op.  cit.,  page  17. 

»7  STAG  was  chaired  by  Orval  R.  Cook,  Gen- 
eral, U.8.A.P.  (ret.),  president  of  the  Air- 
craft Industries  Association. 

""The  SST:  Here  it  comes  ready  or  not", 
op.  clt.,p.  123. 

»The  STAG  report  discussed  an  SST  of 
Mach  6.5  as  against  2.7  for  the  c\rrrent  SST 
version,  the  Boeing  2707-300.  Aside  from  this 
difference,  the  STAG  report  envisioned  lower 
estimated  performance  criteria.  In  fact,  the 
cvirrent  Boeing  version  under  consideration 
at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1970  is  de- 
signed to  have  twice  the  range  and  payload 
of  the  model  Judged  feasible  by  STAG  In 
1963.  

*»  UJ3.  President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  "The 
President's  News  Conference  of  April  25, 
1964."  Public  Papers  of  the  President's  of  the 
United  States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  1963-64. 
Book  I.  (Washington,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,   1965),  pages  550-1. 

» U.S.  President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
"Statement  by  the  President  in  response  to 
A  Report  on  the  Supersonic  Transport  Pro- 
gram." In  Ibid.,  page  702. 

°VS.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  "Re- 
marks at  the  Swearing  In  of  General  McKee 
as  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Agency." 
July  1.  1965.  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Book  n.  1965.  (Washington,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1966),  page  714. 

"US.  President.  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson. 
"Statement  by  the  President  Upon  Authoriz- 
ing Construction  of  a  Prototype  Supersonic 
Transport  Aircraft.  April  29,  1967".  Public 
Papers  of  the  President,  1967,  Book  I.  (Wash- 
ington, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
1968),  page  478. 

•*  "Supersonic  Transport  Program",  Febru- 
ary 27,  1969.  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents,  (March  3,  1969),  pages 
329-830. 

"  "The  President's  News  Conference  of  De- 
cember 10,  1970."  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Docvmients,  (December  14, 
1970),  page  1652. 

"•  From  1967  until  he  Joined  the  SST  Pro- 
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gram,  Mr.  Magruder  was  Chief  Preliminary 
Design  Engineer  of  Lockheed's  TrlJet  L-1011 
program.  Prior  to  that  he  served  as  Technical 
Director  of  Lockheed's  SST  design  in  com- 
petition for  the  prototype  contract,  awarded 
in   1967  to  Boeing  Company. 

"The  SST  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $42 
million  (with  spares)  as  compared  with  $22 
million  (with  spares)  for  the  Boeing  747 
(1968  dollars). 

»:-«"i97o  Air  Transport  Pacts  and  Fig- 
ures", op.  cit.,  page  16. 

"NASA  research  on  the  "Whltcombe 
wing"  is  expected  to  prove  the  feasibility  of 
transport  applications  which  permit  oper- 
ation within  the  transonic  region.  This 
would  add  from  50  to  100  mph  to  the  cruise 
sp>eed  of  transport  aircraft. 

"Eugene  R.  Black,  and  Stanley  deJ.  Oe- 
bornee,  "Supersonic  Transport  program." 
(New  York,  1963) ,  105  pages. 

"Federal  Aviation  Administration.  "Eco- 
nomic Feasibility  Report,  U.S.  Supersonic 
Transport."  Report  of  the  —  (April  1967, 
Mlmeo). 

"Charles  River  Associates,  Incorporated. 
"Review  of  the  Economic  Feasibility  Report 
for  the  SST  and  Supporting  Materials". 
(Cambridge,  Mass.,  Apr.  3, 1967) . 

"  Data  furnished  by  DOT. 

"Charles  River  Associates.  Incorporated. 
"Review  of  the  Market  for  the  Supersonic 
Transport,  Methodology  and  Sensitivity  Anal- 
yses." (Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  1969),  87 
pages. 

"  -  "Positive"  contributions  add  to  the  ex- 
port accoimt  and  "negative"  one  add  to  the 
import  account.  Neither  word  has  a  good  or 
bad  coimotatlon.  Most  economists  prefer 
whatever  balance  of  visible  and  invisible  im- 
ports and  exports  facilitates  desired  flows  of 
goods,  services,  and  capital  without  undue 
strain  on  prices,  employment,  and  fiscal  sta- 
bility among  all  the  nations  affected.  In  gen- 
eral a  high  total  value  of  reciprocal  trading 
Indicates  economic  health.  In  essence,  the 
concept  is  that  high  productivity  and  high 
employment  go  with  a  high  total  in  reciprocal 
trading. 

Goods  produced  for  domestic  as  well  as 
foreign  sales  are  produced  in  higher  quanti- 
ties than  goods  intended  for  only  one  of  these 
markets.  High  quantity  production  tends  to 
lower  tlie  cost  of  most  items.  Hence,  they 
become  available  to  more  people  and  may 
contribute  to  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Conversely,  the  lack  of  an  export  market 
results  in  a  lower  production  of  perhaps  cost- 
lier gfoods.  If  the  same  items  are  available 
at  a  lower  price  overseas,  there  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  increase  Imports,  which  could  re- 
duce domestic  manufacturing  even  more.  The 
nation  may  then  seek  to  sharply  encourage 
the  development  of  exportable  goods,  cr  to 
limit  imports.  Often  both  are  done. 

"They  were:  Kenneth  Arrow,  Francis  Ba- 
tor, John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  and  Wassily 
Leontief  of  Harvard  University;  Richard  R. 
Nelson,  Merton  J.  Peck,  James  Tobin.  and 
Henry  C.  Wallich  of  Yale;  W.  J.  Baumol  of 
Princeton;  Milton  Friedman  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  Walter  W.  Heller,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota;  Robert  M.  Solow,  Paul 
Samuelson,  and  C.  P.  Klndleberger  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  and  Arthur 
M.  Okun,  former  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

^  "The  SST."  Remarks  of  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Pulbright  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Congres- 
sional Record,  (September  15.  1970),  ps^es 
S15398-405. 

"  "U.S.  Supersonic  Transport — Gray  Book," 
op.  cit.,  page-a-12. 

» Idem. 

""Technology:  Processes  of  Assessment 
and  Choice,"  op.  cit.,  page  1. 

"Ibid,  page  3. 

"For  example,  "Sonic  Boom  Experiments 
at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base."  Prepared  under 
contract  by  Stanford  Research  Institute,  For 
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the  United  States  Air  Force  through  the  Na- 
tional Sonic  Boom  Evaluation  Office,  (Arling- 
ton, Vlrgima.  July  28,  1967). 

»  John  A.  Blume  and  Associates  Research 
Division,  "Structural  Reaction  Program  Na- 
tional Sonic  Boom  Study  Project."  Report 
prepared  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
April,  1965.  (Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Information,  Springfield, 
Virginia,  1965) ,  pages  11-12.  (Report  no.  AD- 
474-778) . 

"The  dimension  is  in  pounds  per  square 
foot  and  not  per  square  inch,  which  is  the 
more  familiar  measure  of  pressure.  Thus 
sonic  boom  unlta  are  1/44  of  those  usually 
encountered  in  air  pressure  reports. 

"Under  certain  atmospheric  conditions, 
the  boom  pressure  could  be  amplified  to 
double  the  normal  2  to  2^4  psf  over  pres- 
sure. 

*  The  problems  of  correlating  sound  energy 
levels  with  human  perception  are  discussed 
in  "Noise  abatement:  svunmary  of  the  is- 
sues", by  Migdon  R.  Segal.  (MvUtllith  Sci- 
ence Policy  Research  Division,  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  No- 
vember 4,  1970) .  44  pages  (See  especially 
"Quantifying  noise:  sound  vs.  loudness", 
pages  4-11.) 

"  Boeing  Corporation.  "The  Supersonic 
Transport  and  the  Environment,"  (Boeing 
Corporation,  January  1971  (revised) ) ,  page 
6. 

"  Letter  from  B.A.C.  to  O.  Chatham,  Feb. 
9,  1971. 

"»The  REM,  or  "Roentgen  Equivalent, 
Man",  is  derived  from  the  RAD,  multiplied 
by  a  bio-damage  constant.  The  RAD  Is  equal 
to  100  ergs  of  absorbed  radiation  energy  per 
gram  of  matter.  The  biodamage  constant  de- 
pends on  the  measured  amount  of  bio-da- 
mage resulting  from  each  specific  kind  of 
radiation.  Numbers  of  REIM  indicate,  directly, 
the  extent  of  damage  resulting  from  the  ex- 
posure, per  indicated  time  period,  expressed 
as  REM  per  year  or  milllrem  per  hour  . 

•*  The  exposure  rates  set  by  various  Federal 
agencies  are  based  upon  guidelines  prei>ared 
by  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  in  1960  and 
subsequently  approved  by  the  President. 

"  Comparative  Evaluation  of  the  Radiation 
Environment  in  the  Biosphere  and  in  Space. 
Hermann  J.  Schaefer,  Naval  Aerospace  Medi- 
cal Institute  and  NASA,  December.  1968. 
NAMI-1054,  p.  2. 

"Fundamentals  of  X-ray  and  Radium 
Physics,  Joseph  Solman,  M.D.,  third  edition, 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  (date)   (where)  p.  329. 

"  This  exposure  Includes  "normal"  solar 
flare  activity  but  does  not  include  the  giant 
flare  of  23  Feb.   1956. 

"  Table  furnished  by  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

"-"The  figure  of  500  SSTs  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  used  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  as  a  conservative  average  of  a 
series  of  independent  marketing  projections. 

"Broecker,  Wallace  S.  "Man's  Oxygen  Re- 
serves," Science,  (Vol.  108,  No.  3939,  Jime  20. 
1970) ,  pages  1537-1638. 

"U.S.  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Environmental  Pollution  Panel  "Re- 
storing the  Quality  of  Our  Environment" 
(The  White  Ho\ise,  November  1965)  pages 
115-116. 

»-•  Ibid.,  page  126. 

"Ibid.,  page  119. 

"  "Man's  Impact  on  the  Global  Environ- 
ment." Report  of  the  Study  of  Critical  En- 
vironmental Problems,  op.  cit.,  page  88. 

™Idem. 

'»•  I.e.,  air  temperature  measured  by 
weather  stations  as  opposed  to  air  tempera- 
ture measured  by  balloons  or  other  high  alti- 
tude systems. 

""Restoring  the  Quality  of  Our  Environ- 
ment." op.  cit.,  pages  122  and  123.  citing: 
Murray  J.  Mitchell,  Jr..  "Recent  secular 
changes  of  global  temperature."  Annals  of 
New   York  Academy   of  Sciences,    (Vol.  95. 
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1963) .  pages  235-250,  and  Murray  J.  Mitchell, 
Jr.,  "On  the  world-wide  pattern  of  secular 
temperature  change."  In  Changes  of  Climate, 
Borne  Symposlima  by  UNESCO-WHO,  Pub- 
lished in  Arid  Zone  Research  Volumes,  (Paris, 
Vol.  20,  1963) ,  pages  161-181. 

'*>>  In  the  broadest  sense,  all  meterological 
phenomenon  may  be  regarded  as  a  reactive 
Interface  between  two  heat  sources  (the 
earth's  Internal  heat  and  the  solar  flux)  with 
the  energy  sink  of  outer  space  Among  these 
three  factors,  the  most  critical  and  also  the 
most  variable  Is  the  solar  flux.  Although 
short  term  climatic  changes  can  be  coupled 
to  catastrophic  volcanic  events,  longer  term 
changes  correlate  closely  with  cyclic  varia- 
tions of  the  sun.  This  agreement  was  shown 
by  S.  J.  Johnson,  W.  Dansgaard  and  H.  B. 
Clausen.  In  their  paper  "Climatic  Oscilla- 
tions 1200-2000  AD,"  Nature.  (August  1. 
1970).  pages  482-483. 

»>Rutgera  University.  Center  of  Transpor- 
tation. "Study  on  pollution  reduction  poten- 
tial of  aerial  commutation,"  FAA  report, 
(July  1970). 

«  Data  furnished  by  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

"  See  also  the  section  of  this  paper  dealing 
with  particulates  and  vc^canic  action,  pages 
109-120. 

"  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
"Weather  and  climate  modification:  prob- 
lems and  prospects;  vols.  1  and  2."  Final  re- 
port of  the  Panel  on  Weather  and  Climate 
Modification  to  the  Committee  on  Atmos- 
phere Sciences,  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. National  Research  Council.  (Publica- 
tion No.  1350.  Washington.  D.C.  1966),  page 

n. 

""Memo  report  to  the  Administrator  of 
E8SA,''  (October  4.  1966.) 

«  Table  furnished  by  Department  of  Trans- 
poriation. 

""Man's  Impact  on  the  Global  Environ- 
ment." Report  of  Critical  Environmental 
Problems  8CEP.  op.  cit.,  page  17. 

The  number  of  thunderstorm  injections 
per  day  is  estimated  to  be  between  two  thou- 
sand and  six  thousand.  Seasonal  variations 
and  low  altitude  weather  changes  give  a  wide 
range  to  this  dally  insertion  of  water  from 
natural  causes. 

The  number  of  stratospheric  penetrations 
within  the  continental  United  States  is  esti- 
mated to  be  505  per  year,  55  of  which  reach 
attitudes  higher  than  18  km.  [R.  F.  Jones, 
et  al.  "World  Meteorological  Problems  In  the 
Design  and  Operation  of  Super  Sonic  Air- 
craft." In  World  Meteorological  Organization, 
Publication  No.  216.  (Geneva.  Switzerland, 
1965).] 

The  water  content  of  the  stratosphere, 
however,  remains  quite  stable  and  very  low. 
ESS.^  data  show  that  over  the  pMt  five  years 
the  water  content  of  the  stratosphere  has 
shown  a  slov;  Increase  and  is  now  60% 
greater  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  In  num- 
bers, however,  this  50%  increase  '  the  differ- 
ence between  2  parts  per  million  (ppm)  and 
3  ppm. 

About  20%  '^f  the  atmosphere  lies  above 
38.000  feet.  This  quantity  of  air  weighs 
11.4  xiC*  tons.  Stratospheric  water  would 
therefore  be  approximately : 

at  2  ppm — 22  8  X  10«  tons 
at  3  ppm — 34.2  X  10«  tons 

Some  Idea  of  the  water  cycling  capability 
of  the  stratosphere  can  be  obtained  by  com- 
paring the  relatively  stable  amount  of  water 
present  In  the  stratosphere  with  the  amount 
received  from  thunderstorms  each  day. 

If  we  use  the  ESSA  estimate  of  approxi- 
mately 150.000  tons  of  water  inserted  into  the 
tropical  stratosphere  from  a  simple  large 
cumvUontmbus  cloud,  then  for  each  500  such 
daily  events  (a  conservative  estimate)  the 
stratosphere  would  receive  76X10*  tons  of 
water. 
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This  rate  of  water  insertion  (600  cumulo- 
nimbus clouds  per  day)  would  require  45 
days  to  place  in  the  stratosphere  an  amount 
of  water  equal  to  that  now  present.  This  con- 
sideration is  less  Important  than  the  fact 
that  the  water  level  in  the  stratosphere  is  ex- 
tremely constant.  To  remain  constant,  or  ap- 
proximately so,  the  stratosphere  must  release 
all  the  water  it  receives  each  day  above  that 
normal  to  its  stable  state. 

*■  Ibid.,  page  103. 

»^'  The  figure  of  600  storms  per  day  was 
selected  as  an  arbitrary  but  conservative 
number  for  illustrative  purposes.  Estimates 
of  the  actual  number  of  daily  storms  of  a 
magnitude  to  penetrate  into  the  stratosphere 
ranged  between  5,000  and  6,000. 

"  Man's  Impact  on  the  Global  Environ- 
ment." op.  cit.,  page  16. 

"  Communication  from  ESSA. 

">  Man's  Impact  on  the  Global  Environ- 
ment," op.  cit.,  page  16. 

»*  The  amoimt  of  the  sun's  energy  actually 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  largely 
determined  by  the  angle  (latitude  and  time 
of  day)  of  the  earth's  surface  to  the  sun, 
and  the  clarity  of  the  low  altitude  atmos- 
phere (determined  mostly  by  weather  con- 
ditions) .  The  absorption  of  solar  energy  by 
the  stratosphere  is  minute. 

""''  Reactive  particulates  of  sulphur  (e.g. 
sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid  or  ammonium 
sulphate)  may  grow  in  siz->  due  to  photo- 
chemical forces  which  may  steadily  add  addi- 
tional atoms  to  the  original  molectile  (e.g. 
adding  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  to  a  sulphate 
radical  to  form  ammonium  sulphate) . 

•'  Among  the  others :  fuel  consumption  was 
improperly  assumed  to  be  a  constant,  instead 
of  decreasing  steadily  during  a  trip;  the  fig- 
ure used  was  66  tons/per  hr. /aircraft  whereas 
a  more  accurate  estimate  would  be  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  53  tons/hr.  Also,  an  av- 
erage sulfur  content  of  .05%  was  used.  Pres- 
ent-day fuels  range  between  .09%  and  .004  «^r. 
Sulfur  is  undesirable  in  Jet  engines  because 
it  produces  corrosive  combustion  products 
that  shorten  engine  life.  The  producers  of 
Jet  fuel  have  been  steadily  reducing  sulfur 
content  and  the  trend  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue. On  the  basis  of  past  experience  with 
this  progress,  a  sulfur  content  of  somewhere 
between  .01%  and  .005%  would  be  a  reason- 
able expectation  by  the  time  the  Boeing  SST 
cotild  become  operational.  The  removal  of 
sulfur  from  fuels  of  all  kinds  may  be  accel- 
erated by  the  President's  proposed  graduated 
tax  on  sulfur  bearing  fuels.  (Described  In 
New  York  Times,  (February  2,  1971),  page 
24). 

"=8.M.  Rosen  and  E.  P.  Ney.  "Verti-il  Dis- 
tribution of  Dust  in  the  Stratosphere."  In 
"Meteor  Orbits  and  Dust."  Proceedings  of  a 
sympMMlum  sponsored  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
August  9-13,  1966.  (Washlnsiton.  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  1967)    page  347. 

"T.  Grjebine.  "Concentration  of  Magnetic 
Dust  in  the  Stratosphere."  In  "Meteor  Orbits 
and  Dust,"  op.  cit.,  pages  361-364. 

"Personal  communication  with  S.C.E.P. 
numbers. 

»'■  5.8  X  10"  grams^»  based  on  weight  of  air 
at  60.000  feet  which  Is  120gm/m». 

»  NCAR  Quarterly  (February  1969,  No.  22) , 
page  12. 

"Melvln  A.  Cook.  "The  Science  of  High 
Explosives."  (New  York,  Relnhold,  American 
Chemical  Society  Monograph  Series),  1958, 
page  1.  (21  pages). 

'"  Ernst  Behrendt,  "Earth's  most  awful 
blast".  Nature  Magazine,  v.  39,  No.  3,  March, 
1946,  pp.  121-124,  160. 

"« The  figure  of  500  was  selected  as  an  arbi- 
trary but  conservative  number  for  Illustra- 
tive purposes.  It  represents  about  10%  of 
the  estimated  total  of  the  dally  storms  capa- 
ble of  penetrating  the  stratosphere. 
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"THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOE" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    ICIMKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dave 
Gallagher,  writer  for  the  Montevideo 
American  News  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth 
Congressional  District,  wrote  a  very 
thought-provoking  editorial  in  the 
March  4  issue  of  that  newspaper. 

In  order  to  share  Mr.  Gallsigher's 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues  and  all  of 
the  other  people  who  read  it,  I  would  like 
to  insert  his  editorial  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recosd  : 

"The   Man   WrrH   thb   Hob" 

It  has  become  an  unpopular  thing  of  late 
to  champion  the  cause  of  the  underdog,  the 
little  guy,  the  multitudes  of  people  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  most. 

Washington  is  full  of  people  representing 
labor  unions,  education,  agriculture  and  a 
myriad  of  other  causes,  but  nowhere  In  the 
lobbies  can  be  found  a  true  champion  of  the 
world's  downtrodden  masses. 

"Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries,  he  leans 
upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground,  the 
emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face,  and  on  his 
back  the  burden  of  the  world."  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  began  his  poem,  "The  Man  With  The 
Hoe"  In  this  way. 

He  goes  on.  "Who  made  him  dead  to 
rapture  and  despair,  a  thing  that  grieves  not 
and  that  never  hopes,  stolid  and  stunned,  a 
brother  to  the  ox?  Who  loosened  and  let 
down  this  brutal  Jaw?  Whose  was  the  hand 
that  slanted  back  this  brow?  Whose  breath 
blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain?" 

And  then  Markham  makes  a  comment  that 
is  as  valid  today  as  it  ever  was.  "Is  this  the 
dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns  and 
marked  their  ways  upon  the  ancient  deep? 
Down  all  the  caverns  of  hell  to  their  last  gulf 
there  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this — 
more  tongued  with  censure  of  the  world's 
blind  greed — ^more  filled  with  signs  and  por- 
tents for  the  soul — more  packed  with  danger 
to  the  universe." 

And  then  he  speaks  to  us  and  asks  us  a 
question  that  no  man  can  answer.  "O 
masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands,  is  this 
the  handiwork  you  give  to  God,  this  mon- 
strous thing  distorted  and  soul -quenched? 

"How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this 
shape;  touch  it  again  with  Immortality;  give 
back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light;  re- 
build in  it  the  mxislc  and  the  dream;  make 
right  the  Immemorial  Infamies,  perfidious 
wrongs  Immedicable  woes?" 

How  indeed?  For  as  our  society  has  vaulted 
higher  and  higher  with  each  passing  year, 
as  our  homes  and  lives  reflect  a  standard  of 
living  men  in  years  past  would  not  dare 
dream  of,  how.  with  all  that  we  have  can  we 
answer  the  cries  of  those  we  have  mangled 
along  the  way? 

But  there  is  a  warning  issued  by  Markham 
that  we  would  do  well  by  considering. 

"O  masters,  lords  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 
how  will  the  future  reckon  with  this  man? 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
when  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  all 
shores?  How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and 
with  kings — with  those  who  shaped  him  to 
the  thing  he  is — when  this  dumb  terror  shall 
rise  to  Judge  the  world,  after  the  silence  of 
the  centuries?" 

We  can  close  the  book  and  put  the  poem 
away  and  be  done  with  it,  but  the  question 
lingers  on.  The  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  are 
ripe  In  our  country  today  and  we  are  having 
to  contend  with  peoples  we  do  not  know. 

What  will  happen  when  the  masses  of  the 
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world's  people  who  have  been  oppressed,  ex- 
ploited uid  made  to  live  in  servitude  to  a 
"better  class  of  people"  rise  up  to  claim  what 
Is  rightfully  theirs? 

The  Indian,  the  black  man  and  countless 
other  minority  groups  have  been  Improperly 
treated  and  maligned  for  centuries;  they 
have  been  silent  for  centuries,  but  the  whirl- 
winds ct  rebellion  are  shaking  our  shores. 

O  masters,  lords  aiid  rulers  In  all  lands, 
how  will  the  future  reckon  with  this  man? 
And  how  win  the  future  reckon  with  us? — 
Dave  Gallagher. 
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REMARKS  MADE  BY  JROTC  CADETS 
BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 
OP  THE  RESERVE  OFFICERS  AS- 
SOCIATION 


March  9,  1971 


FIFTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LITHUANIA'S  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

OF   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting 
that  during  tliis  month  of  February,  the 
birth  month  of  the  Father  of  our  Country, 
George  Washington,  we  take  note  of  the 
53d  anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  We  Americans 
have  not  fought  a  war  on  our  soil  since 
the  Civil  War,  nor  have  we  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  a  foreign  invader  since 
the  War  of  1812.  Lithuania  on  the  other 
hand  was  invaded  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1940.  She  then  was  under  German 
Nazi  occupation  from  1941-44.  In  1944, 
the  Soviets  again  occupied  Lithuania. 

Prom  1944-52,  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania fought  an  incredible  guerrilla  war 
against  the  Soviet  NKVD  units,  as  well 
as  regular  units  cf  the  Red  Army.  Un- 
fortunately, the  free  world  allowed  this 
struggle  to  go  unnoticed  and  the  weight 
of  Soviet  manpower  and  weapons  gradu- 
ally overcame  these  heroic  people.  The 
Lithuanian  nation  was  forced  into  sullen 
silence  as  the  weight  of  the  Secret 
Police — NKVD — and  Communist  Party 
apparatus  settled  down  to  the  grim  busi- 
ness of  rooting  out  ideological  heresy  or 
the  slightest  form  of  deviation.  Up  until 
recently,  very  few  non-Soviet  citizens 
were  ever  permitted  to  travel  to  these 
areas,  so  very  little  information  on  the 
true  feeUngs  of  the  Lithuanians  was 
available  to  the  free  world.  However, 
earlier  this  year,  the  startling  and  tragic 
attempted  defection  of  Simas  Kudirka 
brought  this  almost  forgotten  nation 
back  into  the  headlines.  This,  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  purposes  of  my  remarks,  be- 
cause all  too  often  we  only  think  about 
these  people  languishing  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  when  some  startling  incident 
like  that  of  Simas  Kudirka  puts  Lith- 
uania on  the  front  page  of  our  newspa- 
pers. We  should  all  realize  that  the  people 
of  Lithuania  are  not  permitted  to  hold 
noisy  demonstrations  filmed  by  television 
camera  crews,  but  their  opposition  to 
Soviet  tyranny  exists  and  we  support 
their  continued  yearning  for  freedom. 

It  is  my  view,  and  I  intend  to  urge  this 
upon  the  State  Department,  that  our 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  should 
continuously  remind  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  desires  of  the  various  peoples  of  that 
nation  for  self-determination. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  colleagues  and 
all  Americans  the  fine  remarks  made  by 
Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps — 
JROTC— cadeta  before  the  National 
Council  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion's— ROA — midwinter  meeting  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  February  19, 1971. 

Several  of  the  cadets  were  invited  to 
address  the  council  and  to  express  their 
views  about  the  JROTC  program.  Their 
remarks  are  most  impressive.  It  is  re- 
freshing and  reassuring  to  hear  about 
their  high  regard  for  the  program.  I  wish 
anti-ROTC  youth  in  America  could  hear 
how  these  young  men  feel  about  patriot- 
ism, dedication  to  country,  and  how  this 
program  helps  mold  leaders  physically, 
mentally,  socially,  and  spiritually. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  remarks  of  these  cadets  and 
a  biographical  sketch  of  them  to  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Cadet  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  V.  Trtihe 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  National 
Convention:  The  problems  confronting  the 
military  establishment  In  the  United  States 
are  complex  and  varied.  A  generation  of 
young  people  has  emerged  and  Is  challeng- 
ing Institutions  and  values  accepted  as  In- 
alterable as  recently  as  five  or  ten  years  ago. 
There  Is  a  tension  in  America  between  those 
who  believe  these  challenges  are  Just  and 
those  who  reject  criticism,  either  because  it 
threatens  to  upset  their  long-established 
security  or  reveal  to  them  the  fundamental 
weaknesses  in  the  positions  they  take.  The 
military  establishment.  If  It  hopes  to  main- 
tain Its  role  in  a  democratic  society,  cannot 
go  this  same  route.  It  cannot,  nor  should  it. 
rely  on  its  established  strength  to  weather  the 
storm  of  revolutionary  feeling,  since  this  very 
strength  reUes  upon  the  support  of  these 
people  as  well  as  those  who  now  defend  the 
military  estabUshment.  It  must  be  able  to 
criticize  its  own  failings  with  a  sincerity  and 
objectivity  that  will  satisfy  the  vaUd  criti- 
cisms of  those  who  attack  it. 

To  explain  how  the  military  Is  to  do  this 
it  Is  necessary  to  look  at  the  roots  of  the 
student  unrest  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
criticism  of  the  military.  Education  has 
played  the  primary  role  In  making  youth 
more  aware,  perceptive,  and  discerning  peo- 
ple than  their  counterparts  of  preceding 
generations.  The  improvements  In  education 
have  not  resulted  in  merely  more  knowledge 
sooner.  Rather,  the  change  In  American  edu- 
cation has  been  a  shift  from  knowledge  of 
details  to  an  emphasis  on  the  ability  tj 
imaginatively  analyze  situations  and  facts, 
and  from  this  analysis,  the  modern  student 
is  prepared  and  willing  to  make  value  Judg- 
ments on  the  behaviors  of  past  societies  and 
apply  them  to  today.  They  draw  comparisons 
between  the  secret  diplomacy  and  monu- 
mental stupidity  of  world  leaders  that  re- 
sulted in  World  War  I,  and  the  conduct  sur- 


rounding the  War  in  Vietnam.  They  do  not 
want  to  fall  victim  to  manipulation  by  poli- 
ticians and  become  tools  in  their  hands  for 
the  settlement  of  petty  quarrels  that  do  not 
in  nny  way  concern  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
mon people,  as  was  the  case  in  Europe  for 
many  centuries.  Students  demand  answers 
to  questions  like:  Why  are  cost  overruns  of 
100  to  200%  not  seriously  questioned  In 
Congress?  How  can  top  enlisted  men  and  of- 
ficers be  raking  in  money  from  the  exploita- 
tion of  soldiers  in  Vietnam?  What  is  the  Jus- 
tification for  a  mammoth  defense  budget 
that  dwarfs  social  concerns?  These  questions, 
and  Innumerable  others  like  them,  remain 
generally  unanswered,  and  add  to  the  major 
credibility  loss  that  has  affected  all  govern- 
ment, but  the  military  establishment  in  par- 
ticular. Students  are  entitled  to  the  answers 
to  these  questions  and  demand  a  frankness 
and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  those  they  ques- 
tion that  does  not  insult  their  Intelligence. 
They  cannot  be  satisfied  or  silenced  with 
half-truths  and  contrived  rationalizations  of 
conduct  that  oannot  be  defended.  And  they 
will  not  tolerate  the  desperate  criticism  of 
thoee  who  vainly  search  faults  in  youth  with 
which  to  Justify  their  own  closed-mlndednes. 

Some  say  that  the  radicals  are  a  minority, 
but  the  vocal  are  only  the  spokesmen  for  the 
sympathetic,  and  I  believe  that  the  extent 
and  potential  Implications  of  the  Intellectual 
revolt  among  students  are  rather  more  un- 
derestimated than  otherwise.  They  will  take 
the  poeltlons  of  leadership  In  the  years  to 
oome,  and  If  the  military  establishment  be- 
lieves in  Its  own  vital  function  In  the  world 
that  these  young  people  will  live,  the  mill- 
tary  must  assume  the  burden  of  proof;  it 
must  prove  Itself  by  actions  as  well  as  wotda 
If  It  is  to  be  allowed  a  place  In  their  society, 
for  it  will  not  be  blindly  accepted  and  fol- 
lowed. This  requires  that  the  military  estab- 
lishment take  a  long  hard  look  at  Itself  to 
determine  whether  It  will  face  up  to  a  chal- 
lenge more  demanding  than  any  war.  a  chal- 
lenge of  its  own  country  to  serve  that  coun- 
try according  to  Its  true  purposes. 

To  this  end,  the  vast  educational  resources 
of  the  military  system  have  a  very  clear  Job 
in  the  near  future.  In  Junior  BOTC  espe- 
cially, there  exists  an  opportunity  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  minds  of  our  youth  and  es- 
tablish a  belief  In  the  necessity  and  potential 
benefit  to  the  country  of  a  vital  and  vigorous 
defense  establishment.  Success  In  this  en- 
deavor will  be  an  accomplishment  at  least 
equal  to  the  maintenance  of  world  peace,  for 
It  win  mean  success  In  the  defense  of  the 
democratic  system  In  America,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary goals  of  the  defense  establishment. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH   OF  CADET   JOSEPH  V. 
TRtTHE,    JR. 

Cadet  Lieutenant  Colonel  Joseph  V.  Truhe, 
Jr..  is  a  student  In  his  senior  year  at  St. 
Johns  College  High  School,  Washington,  DC. 
He  ranks  first  In  his  class  academically,  Is  the 
Regimental  Executive  Officer  of  the  Junior 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  unit  at  St. 
Johns,  and  attended  a  Junior  ROTC  camp 
at  Fort  Oeorge  O.  Meade  in  the  summer  of 
1970.  Cadet  Truhe  has  received  numerous 
awards  for  academic  excellence  and  partici- 
pation In  school  activities.  He  played  a  lead- 
ing roll  in  a  recent  production  by  the  Mask 
and  Wig.  the  school's  dramatic  club.  Follow- 
ing graduation  from  St.  Johns  he  plans  to 
continue  his  education  at  one  of  the  lead- 
ing colleges  or  universities.  Cadet  Truhe  is 
18  years  of  age  and  currently  resides  In  Palls 
Church,  Virginia. 

Remarks    by    Cadit    Capt.    Richard   A. 

BAT7MAH,   Jr. 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council:  It  gives  me  much  oleasure 
to  be  the  sookesman  for  all  Marine  Corps 
Junior  ROTC  units.  I  bring  to  you  the  greet- 
ings of  the  3400  Marine  Corps  Junior  ROTC 
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Cadets  who  compose  the  twenty  five  or- 
ganized units  that  are  located  in  19  states  of 
the  nation. 

Pride  Is  a  simple  word  with  many  com- 
plicated meanings.  The  dictionary  gives  six 
different  deflultlons  for  pride,  but  to  the 
Marine  It  has  but  one  meaning.  This  mean- 
ing is  not  often  expressed  in  words.  It  Is 
rather  an  Idea,  an  idea  which  Is  common  to 
all  who  wear  the  "eagle,  globe  and  anchor 
of  the  corps".  The  Marine  Corps  Junior 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  Is  attempting 
to  instill  this  pride,  this  understanding  of 
one's  country  and  what  It  stands  for.  Into 
the  youth  of  today. 

Pride  and  tradition  are  but  a  part  of  the 
lesson  taught.  The  major  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
duce "first  class"  citizens,  men  who  will  be 
credits  to  their  school,  community  and  coun- 
try. 

The  official  mission  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Junior  ROTC  is:  "to  develop  informed 
citizens,  strengthen  character  by  the  teach- 
ings of  discipline,  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  military  responsibilities  of  each  citi- 
zen, and  promote  an  appreciation  of  and 
motivation  for  careers  In  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps 

Even  though  only  in  my  second  year  of 
training,  I  have  developed  some  specific 
thoughts  on  the  program.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  benefits  far  outweigh  the  administra- 
tive difficulties  encountered. 

The  benefits  of  the  Junior  ROTC  program 
are  many  and  varied.  The  nation  will  profit 
from  Improved  citizenship  among  its  young. 
The  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  will 
find  within  Its  ranks  Junior  ROTC  trained 
personnel  willing  to  take  on  responsibilities 
and  to  perform  assigned  duties  well.  Also,  the 
school  and  community  will  be  Improved  by 
the  pride  which  the  cadet  shows  for  all  In 
which  he  Is  concerned.  Most  important,  the 
Individual  cadet  will  profit  from  the  loyalty 
and  self-confldenoe  he  has  learned  through 
Junior  ROTC. 

However,  much  like  our  nation's  armed 
forces,  recruiting  is  a  difficult  problem  for 
the  ROTC,  yet  this  Is  not  as  large  a  problem 
as  It  could  be. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  with  the 
large  number  of  anti-ROTC  movements  in 
colleges  today,  the  high  school  Junior  ROTC 
cadets  enjoy  a  pleasant  relationship  with 
their  fellow  students. 

Through  a  recent  poll  taken  by  our  school 
newspaper.  I  was  pleasnntly  surprised  to  find 
that  a  majorltv  of  the  students  favor  Jr. 
ROTC  in  our  school.  This  kind  of  support  can 
only  improve  the  Individual  cadet's  jjer- 
formance  and  add  to  the  pride  he  has  In  his 
unit. 

In  an  effort  to  help  you  visualize  a  Marine 
Corps  Jr.  ROTC  unit.  I  will  now  teU  you 
something  about  the  average  JROTC  cadet. 
He  Is  a  young  male  American  citizen  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18.  This  age  group  covers 
grades  from  the  foolish  high  school  fresh- 
man to  his  learned  senior  counterpart.  With  a 
wide  variety  of  talents  and  academic  skills,  he 
may  come  from  the  affluent  society  of  an  ur- 
ban area  or  the  hills  of  rural  America. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Jr. 
ROTC  is  to  help  the  cadet  find  the  best  way 
to  serve  his  country.  This  aid  Is  based  not 
upon  background  but  upon  Individual 
ability. 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  Jr.  ROTC  to  en- 
courage and  assist  Its  most  talented  cadets 
in  galnlnit  commissions  as  officers  in  the 
United  States  armed  forces. 

This  assistance  goes  beyond  providing  In- 
formation to  those  Interested  In  military 
careers.  Todar  tbe  Marine  Corps  Jr.  BOTC 
unit  can  offer  to  tlie  cadet  a  direct  nomina- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  or  a  chance 
to  compete  for  a  full  Naval  ROTC  scholar- 
ship. 

In  direct  support  of  the  attempts  to  ob- 
tain all  volunteer  armed  forces,  the  Jr.  BOTC 
encourages  the  cadets  who  are  unwilling  or 
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unable  to  seek  commissions,  to  seek  the 
many  advantages  of  an  enlisted  career.  The 
Marine  Corps  JROTC  cadet  who  enlists  In 
the  regular  Marines  Is  guaranteed  an  ad- 
vanced rating  If  he  has  finished  the  full 
three  year  course.  It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
anyone  Joining  another  service  after  a  three 
year  Marine  Corps  indoctrination,  however, 
should  a  cadet  choose  to  do  so  we  won't 
consider  him  a  complete  loss. 

The  cadets  who  do  not  qualify  for  military 
service  as  either  officers  or  enlisted  will 
benefit  from  the  improved  patriotism  and 
citizenship  which  the  Jr.  BOTC  program 
encourages. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  Is  known 
to  have  a  long  standing  Interest  in  the  ROTC 
programs.  It  Is  hoped  that  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  the  ROA'B  continuing  support. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  here  today  re- 
ceived your  first  taste  of  military  life  In 
ROTC.  I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  Junior  ROTC  in  order  to  further 
this  Important  program  In  our  nation's  high 
schools. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  found  Jr.  ROTC  to  be  a  most  worthwhile 
program.  I  am  sure  that  the  students  who 
turn  to  long  hair  and  the  "antl-establlsh- 
ment"  philosophy  wUl  never  find  the  pride 
and  sense  of  accomplishment  that  I  have 
found  In  the  Marine  Corps  Junior  ROTC. 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH    OF   CADET   CAPT. 
RICHARD    ARNOLD    BAUMAN    JR. 

"Blckle",  the  son  of  CDB  Blchard  A.  Bau- 
man,  USCO,  and  Mrs.  Bauman,  was  born  4 
June  19S3  In  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 
He  is  a  senior  at  Churchland  High  School  In 
Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

When  the  Marine  Corps  Junior  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  was  Instituted  at 
Churchland  High  School  in  June  1969,  Blckle 
became  a  "plankowner"  In  the  18th  Marine 
JROTC  unit  In  the  country.  He  rose  through 
non-commlssloned  and  commissioned  ranks 
to  cadet  captain  and  senior  cadet  officer 
of  his  unit.  In  June  of  1970  he  was  awarded 
the  American  Legion  Bronze  Medal  for  MUl- 
tary  Excellence. 

Active  In  school,  church  and  community 
activities,  he  Is  an  Eagle  Scout  and  Junior 
Assistant  Scout  Master  of  Troop  260,  BSA, 
Portsmouth,  Virginia.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  President's  Portsmouth  Council  on  Youth 
Affairs. 

Cadet  Captain  Bauman  has  long  been  In- 
terested in  following  the  sea  as  a  career.  He 
has  made  ocean  patrols  in  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ters. Including  a  Florida  Straits  patrol  which 
resulted  in  the  rescue  of  thirteen  Cuban  ref- 
ugees. To  further  this  Interest,  he  has  sought 
and  received  nomination  for  appointment  to 
the  Federal  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
Kings  Point.  Should  he  receive  this  appoint- 
ment, Blckle  intends  to  enter  the  Navy  upon 
completion  of  his  schooling. 

In  addition  to  the  Military  Excellence 
Medal,  he  holds  the  ROTC  n  Scholastic 
Achievement  Award  and  the  Lor^gevlty  Rib- 
bon. 

Blckle  has  a  sister  who  Is  a  student  at 
Lynchburg  College.  L^mchburg,  Virginia  and 
two  younger  brothers  at  home. 

Bemarks  bt  Sqitadron  Coudr.  Thomas 
Michael   Parah 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  National 
Council:  It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be 
here  today  to  speak  to  the  members  of  the 
Beserve  Officers'  Association,  and  represent 
the  Air  Force  Junior  B.O.T.C.  program. 

This  Is  my  last  year  In  the  program,  and  I 
can  say,  quite  confidently,  that  there  Is  a 
great  deal  I  have  learned  that  will  be  very 
useful  to  me  In  the  futtire — as  a  citizen  of 
this  cotintry. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment works  best  when  the  p)eople  are  knowl- 
edgeable enough  about  issues  to  question 
their  leaders  and  make  Intelligent  and  in- 
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dependent  decisions.  The  system  falls  when, 
due  to  Ignorance,  the  people  must  simply 
follow  the  lead  of  public  officials.  By  broadly 
educating  nearly  every  American  citizen,  this 
country  has  created  one  of  the  most  well- 
Informed  electorates  In  the  world,  and,  as  a 
by-product,  one  of  the  most  opinionated. 

The  time  In  which  we  live,  however,  by  Its 
progresslveness.  Is  threatening  the  quality  of 
government  and  public  decisions.  New  tech- 
nological advancements  are  being  made  every 
day  in  every  area,  and  the  public,  for  the 
most  part.  Is  unable  to  keep  up.  One  of  the 
areas  in  which  advances  are  being  made  at 
a  fantastic  rate  is  aerospace.  Think  of  the 
major  issues  surrounding  such  projects  as  the 
ABM.  the  MIBV,  the  SST,  the  P-111,  and  the 
manned  space  effort.  If  Americans  are  to  for- 
mulate Intelligent  opinions  concerning  such 
costly  projects,  they  must  know  something 
about  space  and  aeronautics  in  general;  yet, 
the  average  high  school  curriculum  does  not 
even  touch  upon  It. 

Air  Force  JBOTC  is  In  the  forefront  of 
developing  the  teaching  methods,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  enthusiasm  for  this  entirely 
new  subject  area.  It  has  been  very  Interest- 
ing for  me  to  be  a  part  of  this  beginning  In 
aerospace  education — as  Interesting  as  It 
must  have  been  to  attend  one  of  the  first 
algebra  or  chemistry  classes  hundreds  of  years 
ago. 

There  Is  something  else  that  JBOTC  has 
given  me — the  opportunity  to  really  under- 
stand leadership  and  people.  Anyone  can 
read  about  human  behavior,  motivation,  and 
abilities,  but  BOTC  is  an  operating  leader- 
ship laboratory  involving  real  people  and  real 
situations.  We  learn  to  respect  one  another, 
to  work  together,  and  to  be  proud  of  the 
Corps  of  cadets.  One  thing  leads  to  another, 
and  before  you  know  it  I'esprlt  de  corps  sets 
in. 

Last  May.  during  the  public  unrest  follow- 
ing the  American  incursion  Into  Cambodia, 
our  JBOTC  unit  was  given  a  chance  to  test 
Its  unity.  Our  squadron  had  scheduled  its 
annual  review  for  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
several  rumors  and  threats  were  circulating 
around  the  school  that  certain  students 
would  attempt  to  disrupt  the  event.  Our  In- 
structors, Lt.  Col.  Pavlakls  and  M.  Sgt.  Tat- 
man,  put  the  question  to  the  whole  squad- 
ron— to  cancel  the  review  or  go  ahead  with  It 
as  planned.  The  result  was  a  unanimous  vote 
to  proceed  with  the  review,  and  the  event  was 
held  without  Incident. 

In  my  opinion,  there  were  three  reasons 
why  there  was  no  trouble.  First,  was  the  soli- 
darity of  the  cadets;  second,  the  students  at 
Oxon  Hill  Senior  High  who  oppose  the  war 
realize  that  ovir  Involvement  in  Vietnam  Is 
not  to  be  blamed  on  the  military  but  elected 
public  officials;  and  third,  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  rapport  l>etween  cadets  and  the  rest 
of  the  student  body. 

Oui  nation  lives  through  three  basic  Instl- 
tutloits — political,  economic,  and  military. 
All  are  vital  to  our  survival.  We  study  politics 
and  basic  economics  In  our  Civics,  history, 
and  Problems  of  Democracy  classes.  However, 
we  tend  to  Ignore  the  military — which  I  feel 
Is  a  cause  for  the  many  misconceptions  the 
public  has  today.  I  think  that  I  have  gained 
a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  mili- 
tary's place  In  our  society  through  the 
JROTC  program,  and  I  think  the  cadets  have 
carried  this  understanding  to  much  of  the 
student  body. 

I  am  convinced  that  JROTC  is  essential — 
essential  to  all  those  who  seek  a  more  com- 
plete education  with  respect  to  the  structure 
of  our  nation. 

BIOGRAPHICAL     SKETCH     OF     SQUADRON     COMDR. 
THOICAS  UICHAXL  FABAH 

At  the  present  time  Tom  is  a  member  of: 
President  of  the  National  Honor  Society; 
Vice-President  of  the  Band;  Student  Council 
Representative;  President  of  the  ROTC  Club; 
Member  of  the  Constitutional  Revision  Com- 
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mltte«;  Member  ol  the  debate  team;  cmd  a 
Member  of  the  Coffee  House  Production. 

In  tbe  past  he  has  been:  Member  of  the 
chess  club;  Homecoming  Chairman  1970;  and 
the  Junior  Class  Float  chairman. 

In  the  summer  of  1970  he  was:  Elected 
senior  senator  at  Boys  State;  and  Appointed 
Sec  of  Commerce  at  Boys  Nation. 

Tom  is  also  a  major  In  the  corps  of  cadets 
and  Is  the  squadron  commander. 

Rbmarks  by  Caor  Lt.  Comob.  Thomas 

DiGGS 

Mr.  Prealdent  and  Members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council:  It  is  Indeed  an  honor  to  be 
addressing  you  on  behalf  of  the  N.J.R.O.T.C. 
Program.  The  topic  I  will  be  speaking  on  Is, 
"What  N  J.R.O.T.C.  means  to  me  and  to  my 
school."  Before  starting  I  would  like  to  give 
you  Just  a  short  word  of  encouragement 
concerning  my  speech.  Last  night  I  was  re- 
viewing it  in  the  living  room.  My  parents 
were  interested  and  asked  to  hear  it.  I  de- 
livered it  to  them.  My  father  was  asleep 
before  the  end  of  my  first  point. 

N.JJl.O.T.C.  means  a  lot  to  me  because  it 
ha*  done  so  very  much  for  me.  It  has  helped 
to  round  me  out  physically,  mentally,  so- 
cially, and  spiritually.  One  thing  that  means 
a  lot  to  me  is  what  the  program  is  doing 
for  my  -friends.  I  believe  that  many  of  my 
friends  who  are  in  the  program  will  make 
good  career  officers.  Some  of  them  who  want 
to  go  to  the  Naval  Academy  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  not  being  able  to  get  an  appointment 
because  they  didn't  know  the  right  people. 
There  are  now  appointments  allotted  to 
N.JJl.O.T.C.  graduates;  my  friends  wUl  be 
able  to  compete  for  these.  N.JJl.O.T.C.  has 
also  helped  many  of  my  friends  to  decide  In 
favor  of  military  careers.  One  of  them  has 
an  appointment  to  the  Naval  Academy  and 
one  has  an  appointment  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

We  have  been  taught  to  love  this  country. 
We  were  not  Just  told  to  love  this  country 
because  we  should,  but  rather  we  were  given 
reasons.  The  years  of  hardship,  the  monetary 
expenditures  and.  most  important,  the  blood 
of  our  fellow  countrymen  which  was  shed  In 
defending  our  country:  these  are  some  of 
the  reasons  given.  Before  entering  the  pro- 
gram I  had  no  definite  reasons  for  loving  my 
country.  Now  that  I  have  gone  through  most 
of  the  program,  I  do.  Along  with  a  love  for 
this  country  comes  a  strong  feeling  of 
patriotism  and  a  desire  to  serve  it. 

We  are  taught  to  respect  authority  on  all 
levels,  something  that  is  important  for  all 
citizens. 

Team  spirit  is  encouraged.  We  have  squad 
and  platoon  competition.  This  type  of  com- 
petition is  helpful  in  producing  a  strong 
esprit  de  corps.  Friendly  competition  also 
teaches  us  how  to  work  with,  get  along 
with,  and  respect  others  in  the  team. 

The  military  training  has  helped  me,  as  I 
said  earlier.  In  my  spiritual  life.  It  has  helped 
me  by  Improving  my  self-discipline  and  self- 
control.  These  are  Important  attributes  in 
the  service  of  Christ  or  in  any  other  type 
of  service.  When  standing  In  ranks  being 
told  very  politely  how  to  stand  or  how  to 
hold  a  rifle  correctly  by  our  unit  drill  in- 
structor or  by  a  friendly,  fatherly  Marine 
drill  sergeant  we  can't  help  but  to  gain  self- 
control. 

Our  instructors  cultivate  our  self-reliance 
by  encouraging  us  to  think  for  ourselves. 
Self-reliance  Is  Importance  but  should  always 
be  preceded  by  a  reliance  upon  Ood.  This 
is  implied  in  our  course. 

Mr.  Pfaender.  our  Senior  Class  Vice  Prin- 
ciple, said  of  N.J.K.O.T.C.,  "It  has  added  a 
dignity  and  respect  to  our  school,  a  dignity 
and  respect  that  we  might  not  have  If  we 
did  not  have  our  unit  here  at  Northwestern." 

Mr.  Reed,  our  Principal,  is  a  retired  Nav- 
al officer;  he  is  very  happy  that  the  N.J. 
R.O.T.C.  program  is  at  Northwestern  and  that 
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it  was  one  of  the  original  Navy  units  in  the 
country.  The  faculty  is  proud  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  cadets  inside  the  classrooms,  as 
well  as  outside  them.  Several  teachers  have 
told  our  Naval  Science  Instructor,  Capt. 
Theobald,  that  the  cadets  look  better,  try 
harder,  and  are  more  polite  than  most  of 
their  other  students. 

In  closing,  I  would  Uke  to  say  that  the  com- 
munity appreciates  and  stands  behind  our 
program.  The  families  in  the  Northwestern 
area  are  very  proud  that  the  school  and  gov- 
ernment are  Jointly  Instilling  feelings  of  pa- 
triotism in  today's  young  people. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and 
may  Ood  bless  you. 

BIOGSAPHICAL    SKKTCH    OF    LT.    COMOS. 
THOMAS    DIG08 

Thomas  is  the  younger  of  two  children. 
His  sister  is  married  and  is  a  second  semester 
senior  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  She 
will  be  a  special  education  teacher  after  some 
graduate  work.  Tom's  father  is  a  Vice  Prin- 
cipal at  Northwestern  High  School.  His 
mother  is  a  homemaker. 

Presently.  Thomas  is  a  senior  at  North- 
western High  School.  He  was  in  the  N.J. 
R.O.T.C.  Ceremonial  Guard  in  his  sophomore 
year,  and  the  Flag  Detail  in  his  sophomore 
and  Junior  years.  Thomas  has  been  a  member 
of  the  School  Light  Crew  for  two  years,  also 
the  chairman  of  the  School  Sound  Crew  for 
two  years.  Currently,  he  is  serving  his  second 
term  as  president  of  the  Bible  Club  at  school. 
In  the  Spring  of  his  Junior  year,  he  was 
inducted  Into  the  National  Honor  Society. 
His  class  rank  is  21  out  of  720. 

Thomas  was  the  Leading  Petty  Officer  of 
the  U.S.S.  Skipjack  Division  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Sea  Cadet  Corps  until  it  disbanded  due  to 
unavoidable  circumstances. 

He  is  very  active  in  his  church.  He  sings 
in  the  Senior  High  Choir,  participates  in 
weekly  visitation,  works  as  an  audio-visual 
technician,  and  he  Is  a  photographer  for  the 
youth  department. 

Tom's  Interests  and  hobbles  are  precision 
and  trick  military  drill,  boating,  and  photog- 
raphy. He  enjoys  creative  work,  such  as 
building  patios  and  backyard  fishponds. 

Thomas  plans  to  attend  the  Baptist  Bible 
College  in  Springfield,  Missouri,  starting  next 
August.  He  plans  to  take  the  Pastor's  Course. 
Upon  graduation  Thomas  plans  to  start  a 
church,  or  become  a  Navy  Chaplain,  depend- 
ing upon  how  the  Lord  leads. 
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ILLINOIS  DAIRY  FARMERS  DESERVE 
FAIR  TREATMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  XLLiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
1970  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
seized  countless  tons  of  foreign  cheeses 
for  reasons  ranging  from  "inaccurate 
contents  statement"  to  "filthy,  unfit  for 
food."  Important  to  the  people  of  the 
12th  District  of  Illinois  is  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  pounds  were  barred  for  the 
latter  reason  by  FDA  inspectors  in  Chi- 
cago on  April  29,  and  another  260  pounds 
were  barred  in  Chicago  for  the  stated 
reason  that  the  cheese  was  "decomposed, 
held  under  insanitary  conditions."  These 
frightening  facts  alone  would  compel  me 
to  support  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide a  more  definitive  set  of  standards  to 
be  applied  to  foreign  cheeses. 

Last  year,  dairy  imports  amounted  to 
almost  2  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent — 


almost  twice  the  Import  goals  previously 
set  by  both  the  Nixon  administration  and 
the  Johnson  administration.  The  reason 
for  this  fiood  of  imports  is  basically  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  foreign  cheeses 
selling  at  more  than  47  cents  per  pound 
are  presently  exempt  from  the  import 
prograir.,  which  is  designed — supposed- 
ly— to  protect  American  cheeses.  If  the 
American  dairy  producer  must  place  his 
superior  products  In  competition  with 
such  Inexpensive  foreign  products,  it 
would  seem  Incumbent  upon  the  Federal 
Government  to  Insure  that  such  products 
are  at  least  safe  for  human  consumption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  dairymen 
produce  some  of  the  most  nutritious 
products  in  the  world.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  not  enjoying  a  very  favor- 
able price  support  level.  In  1970,  that 
level  was  set  at  85  percent  of  parity,  but 
Increasing  dairy  costs  reduced  the  parity 
ratio  to  81  percent,  with  the  result  that 
dairy  income  continues  to  lag  behind  the 
remainder  of  the  economy.  By  the  act  of 
1949,  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  price  supports 
of  up  to  90  percent  of  parity.  It  would 
appear  that  some  increase  Is  now  needed 
to  keep  these  intelligent,  hardworking 
citizens  In  the  business  of  providing  us 
with  the  most  basic  of  foods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  the 
Congress  promptly  and  seriously  consid- 
er Imposing  a  requirement  that  foreign 
cheeses,  at  a  minimum,  meet  the  stand- 
ards currently  set  for  domestic  dairy 
products. 


FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  was  on  leave  of  absence,  because 
of  a  death  In  my  family,  the  country  ob- 
served National  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Week  in  honor  of  a  truly  out- 
standing organization  of  young  men. 

Since  its  beginning  in  November  1928, 
in  Kansas  City,  the  FFA  has  spread  to 
all  50  States  and  to  Puerto  Rico.  Today 
the  organization  has  more  than  9,000  lo- 
cal chapters  with  a  total  active  mem- 
bership of  over  450,000. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  observance 
was  "Involved  in  America's  Future,"  and 
I  can  testify  from  firsthand  observation 
and  experience  that  no  group  of  young- 
sters could  be  more  thoroughly  involved 
In  our  Nation's  destiny. 

Through  the  vocational  agriculture 
programs  in  their  local  high  schools, 
these  young  men  receive  not  only  voca- 
tional instruction,  but  they  also  receive 
training  and  encouragement  in  leader- 
ship, citizenship,  and  patriotism  as  well. 
This  Is  commendable,  for  in  a  very  few 
years  our  people  will  be  depending  on 
these  very  boys  to  provide  our  Nation's 
supplies  of  food  and  fiber. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  FFA  and 
as  the  recipient  of  the  organization's 
Alimml  Service  Award  last  year  at  its 
national  convention  in  Kansas  City,  I 
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know  that  FFA  is  indeed  "involved  In 
America's  future."  I  salute  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  commend  the 
organization  to  the  entire  country. 


6GT.  GORDON  R.  ROBERTS  OP  LEB- 
ANON. OHIO,  AWARDED  THE 
MEDAL    OF    HONOR     AT    WHITE 

HOUSE  CEREMONY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  POWELL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2,  1971,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  Medal  of  Honor  ceremonies  at  the 
White  House  and  witnessed  the  awarding 
of  this  high  honor  to  Sgt.  Gordon  R. 
Roberts  of  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

This  young  man  demonstrated  courage 
and  dedication  to  his  country  and  to  his 
men  which  should  make  every  American 
proud.  In  particular,  his  mother  and 
father,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al  Russell,  his 
friends,  relatives,  and  all  have  much  to 
be  grateful  for  and  reason  to  take  pride 
in  his  actions. 

The  heroic  deeds  of  Sergeant  Roberts 
are  described  in  the  citation  presented 
to  him  by  the  President  and  I  insert  the 
text  of  that  citation  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

ClTAnON 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3.  1863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Sergeant 
Gordon  R.  Roberta,  United  States  Army,  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  In  ac- 
tion at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 

Sergeant  (then  Specialist  Four)  Gordon  R. 
Roberts  distinguished  himself  on  July  11, 
1969  while  serving  as  a  rifleman  in  Company 
B,  1st  Battalion,  606th  Infantry,  101st  Air- 
borne Division,  during  combat  operations  In 
Thua  Thien  Province.  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Sergeant  Roberts'  platoon  was  maneuvering 
along  a  ridge  to  attack  heavily  fortified 
enemy  bunker  positions  which  had  pinned 
down  an  adjoining  friendly  company.  As  the 
platoon  approached  the  enemy  positions,  it 
was  suddenly  pinned  down  by  heavy  auto- 
matic weapons  and  grenade  fire  from  camou- 
flaged enemy  fortifications  atop  the  over- 
looking hill.  Seeing  his  platoon  immobilized 
and  in  danger  of  failing  in  its  mission.  Ser- 
geant Roberts  crawled  rapidly  toward  the 
closest  enemy  bunker.  With  complete  dis- 
regard for  his  own  safety,  he  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  charged  the  bunker,  firing  as  he 
ran.  Despite  the  intense  enemy  fire  directed 
at  him,  Sergeant  Roberts  silenced  the  two- 
man  bunker.  Without  hesitaOon,  Sergeant 
Roberts  continued  his  one-man  assault  on  a 
second  bunker.  As  he  neared  the  second 
bunker,  a  burst  of  enemy  fire  knocked  his 
rifle  from  his  hands.  Sergeant  Roberts  picked 
up  a  rifle  dropped  by  a  comrade  and  con- 
tinued his  assault,  silencing  the  bunker. 
He  continued  his  charge  against  a  third 
bunker  and  destroyed  it  with  well-thrown 
hand  grenades.  Although  Sergeant  Roberts 
was  now  cut  off  from  his  platoon,  he  con- 
tinued his  assault  against  a  fourth  enemy 
emplacement.  He  fought  through  a  heavy 
hail  of  fire  to  Join  elements  of  the  adjoining 
company  which  had  been  pinned  down  by 
the  enemy  fire.  Although  continually  ex- 
posed to  hostile  fire,  he  assisted  in  moving 
wounded  personnel  from  exposed  positions 
on  the  hilltop  to  an  evacuation  area  before 
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returning  to  his  unit.  By  his  gallant  and 
selfless  actions.  Sergeant  Roberts  contributed 
directly  to  saving  the  lives  of  bis  comrades 
and  served  as  an  inspiration  to  his  fellow 
soldiers  in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  force. 
Sergeant  Roberts'  extraordinary  heroism 
and  intrepidity  in  action  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  military  service  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself,  his  unit  and  the  United 
States  Army. 


ANGELO  G.  GEOCARIS  RECEIVES 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  CENTRE'S 
HUMANITARIAN  SERVICE  AWARDS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1971,  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre  in  Chicago  conferred  its  Humani- 
tarian Service  Award  for  1971  on  Angelo 
G.  Geocaris. 

Mr.  Geocaris  joins  a  distinguished  list 
of  recipients,  including  former  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy,  Chicago  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley, 
and  former  Illinois  Governor  Otto  Ker- 
ner,  who  have  been  honored  previously 
by  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  know  Mr.  Geocaris  for  many  years. 
He  has  been  an  outstanding  businessman 
and  attorney  In  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Chicago  for  nearly  three  decades,  and 
throughout  this  period  he  has  shared  his 
time  and  resources  to  work  for  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Indeed,  the  Humanitarian  Service 
Award  citation  to  Mr.  Geocaris  recog- 
nizes "his  concern  for  and  commitment 
to  the  welfare  of  all  persons  without  re- 
gard to  race,  sex,  creed,  color,  or 
economic  condition."  The  citation  goes 
on  to  state: 

His  contributions  to  better  race  relations 
have  been  demonstrated  In  his  business  prac- 
tices and  by  his  active  participation  on  such 
boards  of  directors  as  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre  and  the  Chicago  Urban  League.  He 
has  given  his  time,  effort  and  money  to  bet- 
ter and  gladden  the  lives  of  minority  groups 
and  the  underprivUeged  through  his  ac- 
tions in  support  of  agencies  dedicated  to 
such  ends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  concur  with 
this  statement  and  know  of  no  one  de- 
serving of  this  honor. 

Mr.  Geocaris  received  the  award  at 
a  Lincoln's  birthday  dinner  in  Chicago. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  attend  the  dinner 
and  to  hear  Mr.  Geocaris'  eloquent  re- 
marks regarding  his  commitment  to 
equal  opportunities  for  all  citizens. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
dinner  honoring  Mr.  Geocaris  was  New- 
ton N.  Minow,  lawyer  and  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Among  the  other  outstanding  leaders 
attending  the  dinner  were: 

Robert  A.  Wallace,  Vice-Chalrman,  Ex- 
change National  Bank  of  Chicago;  Robert  A. 
Ulhleln,  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Joe.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.;  Hon.  Paul 
Simon,  Lt.  Ctovemor  of  the  State  of  Illinois; 
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Hon.  Oeorge  W.  Dunne,  President  of  Cook 
County  Board;  Edwin  C.  Berry,  former  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Urban  League  and 
Assistant  to  the  President  of  Johnson  Prod- 
ucts; Hon.  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe,  United  States 
Congressman;  Hon.  Cecil  A.  Partee,  presi- 
dent Pro  Tem  of  Illinois  State  Senate;  Henry 
W.  McOee,  Postmaster  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Mi- 
chael J.  Bakalis,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction;  and  Louis  H.  Martin,  Ex- 
ecutive Editor  of  Chicago  Defender. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    believe    Mr.    Geo- 
caris' address  offers  many  constructive 
thoughts  and  I  include  the  text  In  the 
Record : 
Address  Bt  Angelo  O.  Oeocakis,  Ths  Asra- 

HAM      Lincoln      Centkc      Humanitarian 

Skrvicx  Award  Dinner,  Febrcart  12,  1971, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

I  am  concerned,  deeply  concerned,  about 
the  course  of  our  lives  in  the  years  ahead 
and  on  toward  the  end  of  this  century.  The 
pressures  for  change  are  moimtlng.  They 
are  building  to  a  point  where  one  of  two 
things  must  1-iappen. 

First,  the  legitimacy  and  moral  worth 
of  the  demands  causing  the  pressures  wUl 
be  recognized  by  those  of  us  in  control  and 
fundamental  reform  will  be  made. 

Second,  the  cry  for  change  will  grow  and 
go  unheeded.  The  fragmentation  of  our 
society  will  continue  toward  ultimate  break- 
down, and  a  government  of  law  and  order 
will  emerge.  Individual  dignity  and  free- 
dom will  be  remembered  as  an  historical 
accident. 

Or,  as  a  variation  of  this,  repressive  meas- 
ures wUl  accelerate  as  demands  for  basic 
social  change  gather  force  and  a  police  state 
wUl  be  upon  us  before  most  of  us  become 
aware  of  it. 

ORIVX    rOR    KQUALITT 

The  course  is  clear.  Led  by  blacks  emerging 
from  years  of  bondage  and  discrimination 
and  given  tremendous  Impetus  by  the  best 
educated  generation  in  the  history  of  man, 
the  press  for  a  more  equitable  share  of  our 
national  wealth  and  increased  regard  for  th« 
quality  of  life  must  be  met  by  the  estab- 
lished group  with  generosity  and  under- 
standing. 

We  are  the  managers  of  the  Chicago  com- 
munity. Do  we  have  enough  confidence  in 
American  democracy's  capacity  for  change, 
or  do  we  view  our  American  life  today  as 
something  set  and  sacred,  to  love  It  as  it  U 
or  to  leave  it  as  it  Is. 

The  ideal  we  were  taught  and.  In  turn, 
taught  our  children — the  ideal  our  black 
brothers  and  sisters  learned  Is  that  America 
is  a  dynamic  ever-changing  system — that 
there  is  or  at  least  should  be,  no  such  thing 
as  vested  Interests  or  status  quo — that  all 
persons  born  into  it  have  an  equal  chance 
at  the  starting  line,  and  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  fullest  degree  of  their  capacities 
and  talents. 

The  young  look  at  America  and  say  how 
much  greater,  how  much  more  Just  It  can 
be  and  should  be.  Some  of  us  Jaded,  and 
perhaps,  a  bit  tired  of  the  struggle,  say 
Isn'  this  the  best  nation  In  the  world  to- 
day, or  for  that  matter,  the  best  In  recorded 
history?  The  young  evaluate  against  the 
ideal  that  we  apply  relative  standards.  But 
it  Is  only  through  constant  striving  toward 
lofty  ends  that  Improvement  can  be  realized. 

SOME  ARE  TOO  CONTXNT 

The  goals  man  has  always  sought  have  not 
changed.  Perhaps  the  frustrations  many  of 
us  feel  today  in  comprehending  these  goals — 
charity,  freedom  and  knowledge — is  because 
most  of  us  have  acquired  such  a  substantial 
portion  of  material  goods,  we  are  afraid  of 
charity  because  more  for  the  deprived  may 
mean  less  for  us.  We  are  afraid  of  freedom 
because  the  demands  of  those  In  need,  or 
those  of  social  conscience  are  heard  too 
often  and  too  loudly.  We  are  afraid  of  knowl- 
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edg*  because  It  shakes  the  shell  Into  which 
we  have  withdrawn. 

The  goiCs  and  the  truths  are  here.  They 
have  been  on  the  booluhelves.  In  the  Bible, 
in  the  Qreat  Books,  In  the  classrooms  for 
centuries. 

The  first  of  these  Is  Charity — a  society 
where  no  person  is  permitted  to  fall  below 
a  certain  level  of  subsistence,  where  food  and 
shelter,  medical  care  and  legal  aid  are  avail- 
able. 

The  second  of  these  Is  Freedom — where 
above  this  floor  common  to  all,  each  person 
can  rise  to  any  levels  of  excellence  a  free, 
unfettered  creativity  may  carry  him.  The 
guarantee  of  the  first  need  not  curtail  the 
realisation  of  the  second. 

The  third  of  these  is  Sducation.  We  must 
develop,  and  ever  maintain,  a  top  quality 
system  of  educaUon  at  all  levels. 

And  today  in  America  we  must  add  a 
foxirth — Sqval  Opportunity.  Charity,  free- 
dom and  education  must  be  on  an  equal 
basis  to  all.  without  regard  to  race,  ethnic 
origins,  sex  or  the  affluence  of  parents. 

We  here  of  the  Chicago  community  must 
fervently  and  wholeheartedly  recommit  our- 
selves to  the  achievement  of  these  goals. 

WAT    IS    NOT   EAST 

Because  the  way  ahead  la  unknown, 
anxious  and  greedy  men  will  not  want  to 
risk  It.  One  of  our  founding  fathers  has  said. 
'Timid  men  prefer  the  calm  of  despotism  to 
the  turbulent  seas  of  liberty." 

We  must  cast  aside  outmoded  customs  and 
institutions;  the  seniority  system  In  Con- 
gress; undemocratic  means  of  selecting  dele- 
gates to  our  National  Conventions;  archaic 
and  unfair  election  requirements  and  proce- 
dxires.  In  short,  we  must  update  and  revise 
the  rules  of  the  political  game  so  every  in- 
dividual and  any  group  has  an  equal  chance. 
We  must  adopt  a  plan  for  funding  welfare, 
and  nationally,  the  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come— or  m  the  alternative,  government  as 
the  employer  of  last  resort. 

We  must  adopt  new  aproaches  in  law,  in 
business.  In  education,  in  labor— an  attitude 
of  "compensatory  Justice."  Too  many  begin 
life  far  behind  the  starUng  line,  because  of 
circumstances  of  birth.  Government  must 
review  and  revise  procedures  and  svstems  at 
all  levels — national,  state,  and  local  .Industry 
must  apply  all  of  its  vaunted  ingenuitv  in 
opening  more  opportunities  In  Jobs  and  busi- 
ness, and  new  ideas  in  education  must  be  de- 
velooed  and  financed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  bulging  black.  Inner-clty  school 
population.  Labor  must  look  anew  at  its  by- 
laws and  practices  Justified  In  bygone  years  aa 
reasonable  to  protect  Job  security  and  re- 
view thla  to  ascertain  if  they  shield  some  by 
excluding  others.  There  is  no  problem  in 
Identifying  goals.  There  they  are— four  of 
them — Charity,  Freedom.  Education  and 
Equality  of  Opportunity.  The  programs  im- 
plementing these  goals  are  available  or  can 
readily  be  developed  by  our  Universities  and 
Industry. 

COI(lirr»ZItT  NECESSABT 

My  dear  friends  of  the  Chicago  Community, 
there  is  lacking  but  one  element.  Just  one 
step  removed  from  one  of  the  most  Inspiring 
and  exciting  breakthroughs  In  the  history  of 
man.  and  that  is  commitment — profound, 
orerridlng.  unqualified,  uncompromising,  fer- 
vent commitment. 

If  we  do  pledge  ourselves — young  and  old, 
black  and  white,  business  and  labor,  leaders 
of  the  public  sector  and  leaders  of  the  private 
sector,  then  nothing  can  defeat  us — nothing 
can  deter  us — we  shall  be  sustained. 

If  we  BO  pledge  ourselves,  aU  else  can  be 
seen  in  proper  prospective.  The  war  In  Indo- 
Cblna  becomes  a  costly  mistake  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  continue,  either  In  terms  of 
matertal  resource*  or  In  terms  of  our  moral 
integrity  as  a  nation. 

If  we  so  pledge  ourselves,  the  young  will 
follow  us.  They  will  believe  when  we  counsel 
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countries,  that  we  are  not  selling  their  and 
our  Ideals  short,  but  are  exercising  Judgment 
bom  of  experience  In  leading  and  working  in 
a  democratic  system.  When  we  say  we  must 
have  order  to  achieve  progress,  our  black  fel- 
low citizens  will  see  that  there  is  heavy  em- 
phasis on  progress  because  the  program  will 
be  underway. 

What  are  we  doing  today?  Do  we  delay  In 
order  to  moblllBe  thought  and  program  and 
means,  or  do  we  delay  out  of  fear  and  anxiety 
and  lack  of  c.inimilment?  Arc  wo  gathering 
the  army  to  do  battle  against  bigotry  and 
dl.scrlmlnatlon,  ignorance  and  poverty,  or  are 
we  fighting  a  delaying  action  In  the  hope 
the  problems  will  fade  away? 

TIMV   rOR   ACTION 

The  question  Is  being  called.  America  over 
the  next  30  years  will,  through  greed  and 
fear  and  shortsightedness,  develop  into  a 
police  state  or  we  shall  live  up  to  the  prom- 
ise set  forth  by  Jefferson  in  our  founding 
papers. 

My  c.immltment  to  these  goals  has  been. 
I  like  to  think,  of  some  significance.  In  the 
days  and  years  remaining  to  me,  my  devotion 
to  them  shall  be  of  increasing  intensity. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  "go  home  again,"  to 
walk  the  streets  of  egth  and  Wentworth,  of 
63rd  and  Halsted,  where  I  was  raised,  where 
I  sold  newspapers  and  shlned  shoes.  I  want 
to  be  able  to  drive  through  the  Cabrlnl  It 
Green  houses  along  Division  Street  and  not 
worry  lest  some  hate-ridden  black  youth  boa 
me  In  his  rifle  sight  aa  a  symbol  of  the 
white  establishment  who  kept  his  great 
grandparents  In  bondage  and  his  parents 
and  grandparents  down  In  the  basement  of 
our  national  life. 

We  can  go  home  again.  We  can  reach  back 
to  the  ConsUtutlon  and  the  Bible  and  once 
again  be  moved  by  the  words,  "equal  oppor- 
tunity" and  "all  men  are  brothers  unto  one 
another  and  equal  in  the  eyes  of  Ood." 

I  accept  this  generous  award  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Centre  In  the  hope  and  with 
the  praper  that  Ood  grant  me  the  physical 
stamina  and  mental  discipline,  the  moral 
courage  and  spiritual  strength  and  percep- 
tion to  rededlcate  myself  and  be  sustained  In 
the  struggle  to  attain  these  noble  ends. 
Thank  you. 
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Jayoees  for  undertaking  this  ambitious 
and  very  worthwhile  program. 

And  I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  Jim  Pence,  the  chairman  of  Do  Some- 
thing and  Max  Garrlott,  the  vice 
chairman. 


THEY  ARE  EXDING  SOMETHING  IN 
GRANT  COUNTY,  IND. 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
want  to  spend  a  few  moments  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Jaycees  of  Marion  and  Gas 
City,  Ind. 

They  have  started  a  unique  program 
properly  and  simply  called.  Do  Some- 
thing. 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide 
volunteer  manpower  for  the  various 
agencies  and  organizations  which  are 
attempting  to  help  Grant  County,  Ind. 

There  are  many  civic  organizations 
with  outstanding  plans  in  Grant  County, 
but  who  lack  the  manpower  in  carrying 
out  these  plans. 

The  Do  Something  program  will  fur- 
nish this  manpower. 

The  Jaycees  have  obtained  a  down- 
town office  in  Marion  and  are  at  the 
present  time  conducting  a  manhunt  for 
some  1,250  volimteers  who  will  do  some- 
thing. 

I  want  to  personally  congratulate  the 


HERBERT  R.  RAINWATER,  COM- 
MANDER IN  CHIEF.  VFW 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAMrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Olin  Teacue,  very  graciously 
gave  me  permission  to  introduce  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  my  longtime  friend  and 
adviser,  "Chief"  Herbert  R.  Rainwater. 
He  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  in  work- 
ing on  behalf  of  veterans  and  their 
families.  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about  him: 

Hexbcst  R.  Rainwater 

Herbert  Ray  Rainwater.  5260  Mountain 
View  Avenue.  San  Bernardino,  California, 
where  he  served  as  Assistant  City  Adminis- 
trator the  past  three  years,  was  elected  Com- 
mander-ln-ChleT  of  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn 
Wars  of  the  United  States  at  the  organiza- 
tion's 71st  Annual  National  Convention  held 
August  14-21.  1970,  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 
He  was  elected  Senior  Vice  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  the  V.P.W.'s  70th  Annual  National 
Convention  August  15-22,  1969.  In  Phlladel- 
phla.  Pa.,  and  Junior  Vice  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  the  69th  Annual  National  Conven- 
tion August  16-23,  1968,  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

During  the  years  he  served  as  Junior  and 
Senior  Vice  Commander-ln-Chlef,  he  made 
extended  visits  to  Vietnam  and  the  Par  East. 

Born  April  16,  1919,  In  Morrilton,  Arkansas, 
of  Irish-German  parents.  Rainwater  attended 
public  schools  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 
After  graduation  from  high  school,  he  took 
special  coiu-ses  In  business  administration 
and  management  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning.  During  World 
War  n  he  served  with  the  U.S.  Army  Field 
Artillery  In  China  and  later  in  the  Burma- 
India  campaign  as  sUff  sergeant,  aiding  In 
construction  of  the  famed  Burma  Road. 

Returning  home,  he  owned  and  operated 
a  public  relations  and  marketing  firm  from 
1946  to  1968  in  Southern  CalifornU,  Arizona 
and  Nevada,  specializing  in  sales,  promotion, 
merchandising  and  advertising.  Prom  1959 
to  1960,  he  served  as  Regional  Coordinator 
for  the  California  Disaster  Ofllce  and  was 
appointed  Special  Consultant  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature  on  finance,  banking 
and  insurance  committees  by  Governor 
Brown. 

Prior  to  moving  to  San  Bernardino  In  1967, 
Rainwater  was  Vice  President  of  Sierra  Cable 
Corporation  and  President  of  C.A.T.V.  Tele- 
vision Cable  Service. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  first  Joined  the 
ranks  of  the  VJ.W.  while  serving  with  the 
Army  overseas.  He  is  currently  a  member  of 
Ship  No.  1774  in  San  Diego.  California.  He 
served  on  all  levels  of  the  V  J.W.  Aa  Depart- 
ment of  California  Commander  In  1959-60 
he  was  named  an  All-Amerlcan  Commander 
by  the  National  Headquarters  for  his  efforts 
in  orgunlzlng  32  new  Poets  In  his  home  state. 

Rainwater  has  held  many  offices  on  the 
VJP.W.  National  level,  Including  Inspector 
General  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
munity Activities  and  National  Voice  of 
Democracy  Committees. 

He  was  nicknamed  "Chief"  by  V.F.W.  com- 
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rades  because  of  Cherokee  Indian  blood  in 
bis  ancestry.  His  wife,  Krma,  who  also  has 
Cherokee  Indian  blood  In  her  ancestry,  has 
served  as  State  President  of  the  V  J'.W.  Ladles 
Auxiliary  in  California  and  as  National  Coun- 
cil member  from  California  and  Oregon. 
They  have  two  children,  Mrs.  Walter  Sch- 
neider, San  Diego,  whose  husband  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography, 
and  John  Kevin  II,  a  student  in  San  Ber- 
nardino. The  Rainwaters  have  two  grand- 
children. 


SANE  NATIONAL  PRIORITIES 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or   OEOIOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tru'-sday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
address  to  the  Middle  Georgia  Chapter 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Association,  at  War- 
ner Robins,  Ga.,  on  February  25,  1971, 
Mr.  John  B.  Amas,  president  of  American 
Family  Life  Assurance  Co..  delivered  a 
well-reasoned,  clear-eyed  analysis  of  the 
role  of  the  military  as  it  relates  to  the 
well-being  and  safety  of  our  country. 

The  message,  framea  in  a  two-fLstcd 
fashion,  is  properly  hard  hitting:  it  is 
timely  witli  national  insight  and  perspec- 
tive; it  is  dcferving,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
thoughtful,  alert  consideration  of  the 
United  States  of  America : 

Talk   by   John    B.    Aicos   to   thk   U.S.    Am 

Poact  Association,  Wasnek  Robins,   Oa., 

Ptbruabt  25,  1971 

Tonight.  I  -vant  to  talk  about  the  subject 
of  "Sane  National  Priorities." 

Within  the  framework  o*  that  tlUe,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  forces 
at  work  within,  and  outside,  our  Govern- 
ment that  are  destined  to  weaken  ovu  defense 
posture  ihrough  budget  restriction. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  RepubUc,  the 
American  fighting  man  has  kept  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny.  In  the  past  three  decades  that 
rendezvous  has  taken  him  from  Europe  and 
Africa  through  the  Island-hopplng  campaigns 
in  the  Pacific  to  defeat  hostile  forces  threat- 
ening the  survival  of  liberty  and  democracy. 
Once  the  hard-won  victories  were  gained,  he 
remained  behind  to  guard  freedom's  frontier 
in  foreign  lands  thousands  of  miles  from 
home.  He  Is  still  there  on  a  front  that  has 
grown  wider  with  the  passing  of  years — a 
front  that  is  at  times  uneasily  quiet  or,  as 
today  In  Vietnam,  erupts  into  actual  warfare. 
Our  fighting  man,  like  his  forefathers.  Is 
ready  to  fight  to  be  free. 

The  overriding  reason  for  the  existence 
of  our  military  forces  Is  clearly  to  provide  this 
Nation  with  the  combat  readiness  that  will 
guarantee  our  national  security  and  give  us 
th^  military  strength  to  saf  egxiard  and  to  sus- 
tain our  International  commitments.  The 
Defense  Department  is  not  primarily  In  the 
business  of  saving  the  Nation's  money.  The 
military  is  primarily  In  the  business  of  sav- 
ing the  Nation's  life :  Its  security,  and  Its  ulti- 
mate survival.  The  cost  comes  high  In  a 
tense  and  turbulent  world.  No  President  since 
Hoover  has  really  believed  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  military  establishments  can 
be  arbitrarily  limited  to  any  pre-planned  per- 
centage of  the  federal  budget.  The  Instruc- 
tions to  our  Secretary  of  Defense  should  be 
to  procure  and  support  whatever  forces  are 
'wseasary  to  guarantee  our  security — but 
to  do  It  at  the  lowest  practical  cost. 

There  are  tho6<;  who  say  that  we  cannot 
deal  simultaneously  with  both  our  defense 
and  domestic  problems — that  we  cannot  curb 
communist  aggression  abroad  and  move  to 
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cure  city  Ilia  and  domestic  problems  at  home 
at  the  same  time.  This  thinking  Is  a  defeatism 
unworthy  of  this  great  and  powerful  Nation. 
Our  defense  expenditures  today  are  a  leaser 
percentage  of  the  ONP  than  they  were  a  dec- 
ade ago.  Thus,  our  security  requirements  are 
clearly  not  preventing  us  frcm  meeting  our 
needs  In  our  society.  Our  urban  problems  are 
admittedly  tangled  and  thorny — and  do  re- 
quire action.  And,  that  Is  why  Congress  Is 
working  on  creative  and  concrete  proposals 
to  meet  those  problems. 

Our  own  American  security  is  at  stake. 
Today,  the  threat  to  world  peace  is  milltaLnt, 
Aggressive  Communism  with  its  headquar- 
ters In  Peking  and  Moecow,  and  Its  tentacles 
extending  around  the  world.  The  aggression 
of  the  Communist  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  but 
the  most  current  and  Immediate  Communist 
threat.  Let  us  not  forget  the  global  threat 
that  Communism  poses  to  this  Hemisphere. 

SI  Vis  Pacem — cried  the  Ancient  Romans — 
Para  Belum.  "If  you  want  peace,  prepare  for 
war."  It  is  a  lesson  that  Ancient  Rome  Itself 
came,  in  time,  to  neglect.  And,  Ancient  Rome 
fell. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  elements 
of  our  society  that  want  to  see  our  defense 
activities  curtailed.  The  National  Urban 
Coalition  Issued  last  Saturday  an  alternative 
federal  budget  In  the  hope  It  stirs  public 
debate  on  rearranging  national  priorities.  Al- 
though Coalition  officials  say  they  are  not 
stressing  any  particular  point,  that  they 
want  to  get  the  issues  out  for  public  dis- 
cussion, I  have  read  this  document.  This  Is 
their  counterbudget  for  the  years  1972-1976. 
There  are  400  pages  here.  It  boils  down  to 
this.  A  big  cut  in  spending  for  national  de- 
fense and  military  assistance  and  a  big  In- 
crease in  funds  for  health,  income  support 
and  education,  and  enforcement  of  civil 
rights  and  equal  opportunity. 

The  Nixon  budget  Is  far  from  satisfactory 
to  me  and  should  not  be  to  you.  It  allocates 
only  6.8%  of  our  Gross  National  Product  to 
Defense.  It  spells  possible  doom,  but  this 
counter  budget  spells  certain  doom  to  our 
security  and  our  society.  It  spells  eventual 
enslavement  by  the  Reds. 

Let  us  look  at  this  allocation  to  national 
security  over  the  past  20  years.  In  1950  It  had 
dropped  to  4.5%,  and  as  a  result  came  the 
Korean  War.  It  was  as  a  result  of  that  war 
raised  to  12.3%  In  1952  and  13.3%  In  1953. 
Since  1956  it  has  hovered  in  the  high  8  and  9 
with  few  exceptions.  A  cut  to  6.8%  Is  Indeed 
drastic  and  dangerous — but,  If  I  must  choose 
between  possible  death  and  certain  death,  I 
shall  choose  the  former — but  It's  a  damned 
poor  choice.  Who  Is  responsible  for  this 
choice.  You  and  I,  Mr.  Civilian,  because  the 
military  has  a  vested  Interest  that  Impeaches 
their  creditablllty  when  urging  budgets.  In 
matters  of  money  appropriations  and 
attendant  taxes  to  pay  the  bills — it  Is  you  and 
me  that  will  be  heard. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  evil  number  one — this 
counter  budget — this  certain  death.  What 
does  It  specifically  propose  to  do  with  the 
dollars  that  are  taken  from  National  De- 
fenses. 

(90  million  would  be  spent  immediately 
on  federal  civil  rights  enforcement. 

The  budget  of  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportu- 
nities legal  service  would  be  doubled,  dou- 
bling the  number  of  projects  it  Is  Involved  in, 
doubling  Its  staff  ...  it  now  has  800  field 
offices  and  employs  2,200  lawyers. 

Parole  and  probation  for  criminal  offenders 
rather  than  imprisonment  would  be  subsi- 
dized In  a  very  peculiar  fashion  ...  by  a  fed- 
eral grant  of  $2,600  to  local  probation  sys- 
tems for.  quote,  "each  offender  placed  on 
probation  who,  because  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  offense,  could  have  been  sent  to  a  state 
prison  ...  an  incentive  for  states  to  rely 
more  upon  and  Improve  probation  systems 
...  we  estimate  nearly  1.3  mllUon  c^enders 
will  be  placed  on  probation  In  1976''  this  pro- 
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posal  reads.  They  estimate  the  first  subsidies 
as  costing  about  9050  million.  They  Include  a 
(500  no  questions  asked  grant  for  any  offend- 
er granted  probation  In  this,  to  make  the 
program  apparently  apply  to  illegal  duck 
nunters  or  speeders  on  a  military  reservation. 

Now,  let  me  state  that  I  am  100%  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  goals  of  the  minorities,  the 
poor,  and  the  111  and  my  entire  personeil 
history  proves  It  .  .  .  but,  I  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  anything  accomplished  for 
anyone  If  civil  rights  and  equal  employment 
were  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  taking  all 
Americans  back  to  the  human  enslavement 
that  existed  In  America  before  President  Lin- 
coln signed  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
You've  heard  the  expression  of  the  Commu- 
nists— two  steps  forward  and  one  step  back — 
well,  gentlemen,  this  Is  one  step  forward  and 
one  hundred  years  back — back  to  slavery. 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  heard  the  ternu 
Communist,  pink  and  fellow  traveler  used. 
I  think  such  terms  are  outmoded  when  used 
to  refer  to  Americans.  The  authors,  financiers 
and  supporters  of  this  counterbudget  I  would 
term  red-blooded  patriotic  Americans,  but 
useful  fools  who  can  see  the  forest  but  not 
the  trees.  Useful,  yes.  in  that  their  stupidity 
Is  useful  to  Hanoi,  Peking  and  Moscow  be- 
cause they  deny  the  danger  and  destroy  our 
will  and  abUity  to  resist. 

But,  gentlemen — let  us  not  take  this 
counterbudget  lightly.  It  could  well  b«  the 
platform  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  1972. 
It  is  today  the  platform  of  the  liberal  estab- 
listment — the  uaeful  fools — who  are  the  fore- 
runners of  official  Democratic  Party  Policy. 
I  am  a  Democrat.  I  shall  fight  within  the 
structiire  of  that  party,  but  I  shall  also  fight 
outside  that  structure.  If  necessary,  to  pre- 
serve my  freedom  and  that  of  my  children 
and  my  children's  children. 

Call  this  counterbudget  what  you  will — 
but  to  me  it  is  the  replay  of  a  tired  and 
worn  record — isolationism.  A  doctrine  that 
has  repeatedly  been  found  wanting  and  un- 
realistic in  this  Country.  It  Is  a  bead  In  the 
sand  doctrine.  I  see  no  evU,  I  feel  no  evU,  I 
fear  no  evil — I  need  not  spend  the  money  to 
defend  against  evil. 

All  Americans  cannot  help  but  wonder 
what  might  have  happened  If  there  had  been 
no  Paul  Revere,  or  the  frontiersmen  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  or  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  under  General  Washington.  What 
might  the  alternatives  have  been?  One  also 
wonders  what  would  have  happened  if  Hitler 
had  been  allowed  to  march  unchecked  across 
the  face  of  Europe  in  the  early  I940's  and 
then  spring  with  his  ally,  Mussolini,  to  the 
south  across  Africa  and  South  America — If 
he  had  been  allowed  to  go  with  his  Japanese 
ally  across  the  Pacific,  the  Par  East  and  the 
Middle  East.  He  almost  was,  v-ou  know. 

By  only  a  single  vote  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  August  13. 1941.  selective  service 
and  the  800,000  new  men  it  had  given  the 
Army  were  retained.  What  a  blessing  that 
was.  On  December  7,  1941.  the  Japanese 
struck  Pearl  Harbor.  Pour  days  later,  Ger- 
many and  Italy  declared  war  on  us. 

Do  we  learn  nothing  from  history — how 
many  tlmea  in  our  own  Ufetlmee  has  this  doc- 
trine backed  our  Nation  into  a  war  for  which 
we  were  not  prepared.  In  thoee  cases  we  won 
because  time  was  on  our  side.  Time  to 
mobilise  oiu-  tremendous  spiritual,  human 
and  economic  resoviroes.  I  ask  you  to  think 
clearly  and  ask  yourself— in  this  day  of 
atomic  and  hydrogen  missiles — ^wlU  time  be 
on  our  side?  The  isolationists  of  the  past 
said,  we've  got  It  made  and  we  don't  need 
nobody  and  nobody  can  reach  our  shores — 
these  modern  day  Isolationists  to  the  con- 
trary say,  we're  so  sick,  we're  so  poor,  we're 
polluted,  our  society  Is  so  run  down  that  we 
can't  aifford  to  defend  ourselves  against  an 
aggressor  who  won't  even  exist  If  we  close 
our  eyes. 

The   castration    of   the    military   In   thi« 
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oounterbudget  is  piiznarily  In  the  area  of 
research  and  development  and  procurement 
of  new  hardware.  There  Is  a  time  lag  of 
several  years  between  research  and  develop- 
ment and  usable  hardware. 

Rather  than  military  scientists  they  pro- 
pose that  the  money  go  to  social  scientists. 
They  would  add  about  35%  to  the  present  re- 
search programs  which  we  are  funding,  for 
what  social  results  you  can  jud^  for  yourself, 
which  would  add  to  the  great  army  of  social 
scientists  already  probing  the  mysteries  of 
the  urban  community,  family  planning,  pub- 
lic housing,  public  health  programs,  etc. 

And  to  guarantee  their  program  of  research 
and  development,  they  add  100  million  dollars 
to  the  Nixon  budget  of  1973  for  administra- 
tion of  the  whcde  thing. 

Our  Internal  problems  are  great,  but  no 
greater  than  those  faced  by  previous  gen- 
erations of  Americans — the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence from  England,  the  Indian  Wars,  the 
conquest  of  the  frontier,  the  Civil  War,  the 
great  Depression — but,  first  and  foremost,  we 
must  be  sure  that  we  survive  as  a  free  Nation 
of  free  men  before  we  can  hope  to  solve  them. 


SWEDEN:  DEMISE  OP  THE  WELFARE 
STATE 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  icissointi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  going  almost 
undetected  In  the  American  press  Is  the 
labor  and  social  unrest  In  Sweden.  For 
many  years  the  group  that  composes  the 
"left  of  center"  of  American  politics 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  Swedish 
experiment  with  the  welfare  state  was 
the  "wave  of  the  future."  This  "wave"  is 
certainly  being  dashed  upon  the  rocks 
of  economic  realities,  and  the  Swedish 
people  are  now  finding  out  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  "free  lunch." 

The  highly  respected  weekly,  Barrcm's, 
graphically  describes  the  plight  of  the 
Swedish  welfare  state  in  an  article  that 
appeared  in  their  March  1,  1971,  Issue. 
The  article,  entitled  "Caught  in  the 
Middle,"  follows: 

Caught  in  the  Middli::  The  Welfare  State 
IN  Sweden  Is  Waging  Class  Wab 

Stockholm,  February  33. — The  Swedish 
Government,  facing  the  most  severe  labor 
conflict  In  the  postwar  years,  announced 
tonight  that  3,000  army  officers  would  be 
locked  out  of  their  bases  next  week  in  a  move 
to  bring  pressure  on  striking  Government 
employees.  The  lockout,  to  start  March  4, 
would  bring  the  number  of  striking  and 
locked-out  Swedes — including  teachers,  rail- 
waymen  and  civil  servants — to  50,000.  It  was 
believed  that  this  would  be  the  first  time  that 
a  government  has  locked  out  members  of  Its 
own  armed  forces  In  a  labor  conflict. 

Defense  Minister  Sven  O.  M.  Andersson 
said  that  all  key  officers  manning  radar  sta- 
tions and  holding  key  mobilization  positions 
In  the  army,  air  force  and  navy  would  be 
exempt  from  the  lockout  to  Insure  the  na- 
tion's security.  "In  a  crisis  situation  we 
would,  of  course,  call  off  the  lockout  im- 
mediately," Mr.  Andersson  said. 

Apart  from  occasional  lapses  like  granting 
Nazi  forces  transit  to  Norway,  harboring  OI 
deserters  and  furnishing  economic  aid  and 
comfort  to  Castro's  Cuba  and  the  Vletcong, 
Sweden  has  cherished  Its  neutrality  for  a 
centiiry  and  a  half.  While  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  might  look  askance  at  the  fore- 
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going  tactics,  such  a  peaceful  sanctuary  per- 
haps won't  even  miss  three  thousand  army 
officers.  One  way  or  another,  however,  the 
Swedes  of  late  Indeed  have  been  deprived. 
According  to  the  Swedish  Information  Serv- 
ice, virtually  all  railroad  traffic  has  come  to  a 
halt  since  February  5.  Customs  officials  have 
abandoned  their  posts,  thereby  sharply  cur- 
tailing air  freight  shipments  from  abroad. 
Owing  to  a  lockout  of  teachers,  classes  have 
been  suspended  for  700,000  students  In  high 
schools  and  universities.  Since  3.600  members 
of  the  Swedish  Confederation  of  Professional 
Associations  (SACO)  went  on  strike  a  month 
ago:  walkouts  and  lockouts  have  spread  far 
and  wide,  encompassing  meteorologists,  li- 
brarians, social  workers,  pilots,  physicians, 
dentists  and  planning  engineers.  Nor  Is  an 
early  end  to  the  unprecendented  turmoil  in 
sight. 

In  the  land  of  the  enlightened  middle 
way,  where  In  theory  nobody  has  too  little 
or  too  much  and  everyone  lives  at  peace 
with  his  neighbor,  this  might  be  called  a 
striking  turn  of  events.  Though  sadly  ne- 
glected in  the  American  press  (which  could 
not  Ignore  the  headline  making  military 
lockout),  the  month-old  dispute — and  the 
Swedish  government's  uncompromising  re- 
sponse— suggest  that  in  perhaps  the  most 
overtouted  workers'  paradise  of  all,  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong.  So  It  has.  As  more 
than  one  collective  has  learned  to  its  cost, 
"equality  and  solidarity,"  watchwords  of  the 
newly  elected  regime  of  radical  Socialist  Olof 
Palme,  come  high.  In  Sweden  they  have  led 
to  a  step-up  in  the  rate  of  Inflation,  to  a 
barely  tolerable  6% -7%  per  year,  as  well 
as  to  heavier  levies  on  people  already  bur- 
dened by  a  back-breaking  tax  load.  Again, 
In  an  ominous  break  with  tradition  (not  to 
mention  the  homely  wisdom  In  the  fable 
of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs) ,  Stock- 
holm has  plunged  into  direct  ownership  and 
control  of  companies  and  Industries.  Doc- 
trinaire passions,  finally,  have  spawned  egali- 
tarian extremes  in  wage  negotiations  and  In- 
come policy,  which,  in  turn,  have  triggered 
the  bitter  reaction  of  underpaid  professionals 
and  public  servants.  In  the  mixed  economy, 
by  a  kind  of  Gresham's  Law,  the  bad  inevita- 
bly drives  out  the  good.  In  the  30th  Century, 
as  in  the  19th,  no  nation  can  exist  half -slave 
and  half-free. 

Measured  In  terms  of  what  people  keep  of 
their  earnings  after  taxes,  that  roughly  de- 
scribes the  state  of  Sweden  today.  One  in- 
variably reads  about  the  Utopian  aspects  of 
Scandinavian  life:  low  unemployment,  free 
university  education,  paid  vacations  for 
weary  mothers.  The  cost  is  rarely  mentioned. 
Yet  it  is  very  high  and  perennially  on  the 
rise.  Swedish  taxation  last  year  exceeded  41% 
of  the  gross  national  product  (compared  to 
37.7rc  in  the  U.S.  and  21.8%  in  Switzerland). 
Shortly  after  the  September  elections  (the 
Social  Democrats,  while  losing  their  majority, 
stayed  in  power  by  making  common  cause 
with  the  Communists),  new  taxes  were  Im- 
posed. For  1971,  a  steeply  graduated  national 
and  municipal  Income  tax  exacts  a  punitive 
87%  at  the  $39,000  salary  bracket,  while  a 
new  net  wealth  tax  has  been  piled  atop  it. 
F\irthermore.  the  value-added  tax  on  home 
appliances,  passenger  cars  and  boats  went 
up  from  11%-14%  to  16%,  the  levy  on  pri- 
vate consumption  of  electric  power  from 
7%  to  10%.  To  worsen  the  pinch,  prices  in 
1970  advanced  nearly  7%,  according  to  official 
statistics,  which,  in  Sweden  as  elsewhere, 
doubtless  understate  the  case. 

On  balance,  the  system  for  a  long  time 
somehow  seemed  to  work.  Over  the  years, 
with  a  big  assist  from  neutrality  In  two  world 
wars.  Swedes  acquired  a  standard  of  living 
ranked  (despite  a  miserable  housing  short- 
age) fairly  close  to  that  of  the  U.S.;  one 
way  or  another,  the  Social  Democrats  have 
remained  in  office  for  a  generation.  Perhaps 
emboldened    by    success — or,    more    likely. 
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pushed  by  the  political  imperative  of  their 
credo — the  Socialists  lately  have  taken  a 
harder  line.  While  professing  neutrality 
Stockholm  has  furnished  economic  aid  to' 
both  Cuba  and  North  Vietnam;  anti-Ameri- 
canism,  contrariwise,  has  been  rampant.  On 
the  domestic  scene,  the  powers-that-be 
breaking  with  wise  and  time-honored  prac- 
tice, have  refused  to  settle  for  merely  shar- 
ing (lion's  share,  to  be  sure)  in  the  fruits 
of  industry  and  labor;  instead,  despite  a 
virtually  unbroken  record  of  failure,  bu- 
reaucracy has  opted  for  aggrandizement  of 
the  public  sector. 

On  this  score,  a  Swedish  correspondent  re- 
cently wrote  us:  "A  state-owned  nuclear 
power  plant,  built  at  a  cost  of.  I  think,  around 
eiOO  million,  turns  out  not  to  be  usable  at 
all,  no  doubt  the  largest  white  elephant  in 
Swedish  history.  The  government  claims, 
with  some  accuracy,  that  technology  had  not 
developed  sufficiently  by  the  time  the  project 
was  started;  other  authorities  say  the  gov- 
ernment had  clear  warning  of  the  risks,  but 
chose  to  Ignore  them.  In  any  case,  the  failure 
does  not  do  anything  to  help  an  already  poor 
record.  Events  in  recent  months  add  to  the 
debit  side.  At  one  point,  it  was  discovered, 
(much  to  everyone's  consternation)  that  one 
part  of  the  sprawling  state-owned -Industrial 
sector  was  planning  to  buil-^  a  plant  for  pro- 
duction of  disposable  hospital  supplies,  while 
another  part  had  signed  a  Joint-venture 
agreement  with  American  Hospital  Supply 
for  that  very  purpose.  More  serious  has  been 
the  failure  of  Kalmar  Verkstads  AB,  a  com- 
pany taken  over  by  the  state  some  years  ago 
with  the  intention  of  re-dlrectlng  it  into 
more  promising  lines  In  order  to  malnUln 
employment  in  that  area.  One  of  the  new 
products  developed  was  an  automatic  park- 
ing apparatus,  a  kind  of  FerrU  Wheel  device 
that  would  allow  several  cars  to  be  parked 
In  one  parking  place.  Not  one  of  the  gadgets 
was  sold,  despite  considerable  fanfare,  and 
that  product  was  abandoned. 

"More  solid  was  the  development  of  an 
ultra-mini  car,  the  "TJorven,"  intended  for  use 
as  a  delivery  vehicle  In  cities.  Some  of  these 
have  been  sold  (mainly  thanks  to  the  state's 
aggressive  sales  efforts  to  Itself  In  the  form 
of  the  post  office) ,  but  not  enough — last  week 
it  was  announced  that  200  employees  were 
being  laid  off  because  of  insufficient  TJorven 
orders.  Perhaps  the  most  embarrassing  failxire 
has  been  the  collapse  of  a  company  which 
was  mainly  Intended  to  promote  efficiency  in 
state  enterprises  and  elsewhere — Rationell 
Planerlngs  AB,  a  kind  of  consultant  opera- 
tion. Results  have  been  so  bad  that  the  com- 
pany is  now  being  liquidated.  .  .  ."  The  name 
of  the  Ill-fated  company,  by  the  way,  means 
"rational  planning." 

Where  ideology  is  concerned,  evidently, 
failure  doesn't  count.  "Equality  and  solidar- 
ity" lately  have  thrust  their  way  into  the 
realm  of  collective  bargaining.  In  progress  for 
some  time  in  heavy  Industry,  where  an  effort 
to  narrow  wage  differentials  paid  skilled  la- 
bor precipitated  a  long  and  bitter  dispute  In 
a  state-owned  iron  ore  mine,  the  movement 
lately  has  spread  from  mine  and  mill  to  of- 
fice. Variously  dubbed  the  College  Graduate 
Walkout  and  the  Luxury  Strike,  the  mass 
shutdown  now  afoot  plainly  reflects  the  wide- 
spread, and  mounting,  discontent  of  Swedish 
professionals  and  civil  servants.  Owing  to 
lagging  wages  and  rising  prices,  both  groups 
in  the  past  two  years  have  forfeited  an  esti- 
mated 7%  of  their  purchasing  power.  To 
make  up  the  ground  already  lost  (and  that 
threatened  by  persistent  inflation)  their  un- 
ions are  seeking  a  22%  raise.  The  govern- 
ment, through  its  agent,  the  Collective  Bar- 
gaining Office,  has  offered  7%.  and,  in  a  kind 
of  Boulwarism  with  a  gitn,  refuses  to  budge. 
Last  Friday  an  aide  to  Premier  Palme  (whom 
The  New  Tork  Times  described  as  "seated  be- 
side a  table  on  which  rested  Charles  A. 
Reich's  book.  The  Oreenlng  of  America' ") 
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ob&tryed:  "We  are  not  an  egalitarian  society 
but  the  aim  is  to  create  one."  Qunnar  Myrdal, 
who  has  done  aa  miich  as  any  man  to  fur- 
ther the  cauae,  was  quoted  as  saying:  "The 
organized  welfare  etAte  haa  gone  mad  .  .  . 
It's  become  a  class  struggle." 

As  the  Swedes,  Belgians  (whoae  middle 
classes  recently  staged  a  one-day  demon- 
■tratlon  of  their  eoonomlc  clout)  and  even  a 
few  Americana  have  begim  to  suspect — and 
M  Ounnar  Myrdal  ought  to  know — it  was 
never  anything  else.  Stripped  of  pbllosophio 
camouflage  and  political  pretense,  the  welfare 
state  is  a  modern  version  of  one  of  the  oldest 
con  games  on  earth,  robbing  Peter  to  p«y 
Paul.  Perhaps  in  Sweden,  at  long  last,  the 
garnets  up. 


CBS    ATTACKS    MfLTTARY 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOTnsiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  Oen. 
Ira  C.  Eaker,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired, 
writes  a  weekly  syndicated  column  for 
various  publications.  He  is  respected  in 
military  and  journalistic  circles. 

General  Eaker  has  written  a  column 
about  the  CBS  program,  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon,"  which  I  want  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  what  a 
distinguished  retired  military  oflBcer,  who 
Is  now  a  member  of  the  press  corps,  has 
to  say  about  the  program. 

The  article  follows: 
CcunaxA  BaoAocASTiNO  Ststkm  Attacks  thx 

MiLITART 

(By  Ira  C.  Eaker) 

Any  observant  citizen  mvust  be  aware  that 
there  has  for  some  time  been  a  concerted 
attempt  to  destroy  the  morale  of  our  armed 
services  and  disarm  the  country. 

A  recent  example  of  this  campaign,  which 
has  now  become  a  left-wing  crusade,  was  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  one  hour 
television  program  caUed  "Belling  the  Penta- 
gon." 

It  began  with  a  dlsarmingly  admirable 
preamble,  "Nothing  is  more  essential  to  a 
democracy  than  the  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion. Misinformation,  distortion  and  propa- 
ganda all  Interrupt  that  flow."  It  then  pro- 
ceeds, in  Its  so-called  "Report,"  to  violate 
every  single  tenet  of  this  creed. 

Included  in  this  program  were  untruths, 
half-truths,  distortions,  Innuendos,  mislead- 
ing statistics  and  comments  and  falsely  con- 
structed Interviews.  Highly  selected  editing 
gives  only  one  side  of  moat  arguments.  Selec- 
tion of  biased  spokeemen  and  distorted 
camera  angles  and  compositions  are  common- 
plaoe. 

The  entire  program  la  a  not  too  subtle 
form  of  biased  "reporting"  that  cannot  be 
viewed  as  anything  other  than  propaganda. 
In  fact,  the  entire  tone  of  the  program  is 
consistent  with  long  standing  antiwar,  anti- 
miliury  attacks  on  Pentagon  public  affairs 
programs. 

It  was  dedicated  to  the  charge  that  the 
military  services  spend  $30  million  or  more 
ot  appropriated  funds  to  sell  the  taxpayers 
a  favorable  image  of  the  military. 

Tbt  facta  are  that  the  military  servloee 
•pend  leas  on  public  relations,  as  a  percent- 
M*  of  their  over-all  budgets,  than  many 
^'fbn  departments  of  government.  They  also 
^•nd  much  less  on  creating  a  favorable  pub- 
lio  linage  than  aU  big  corporations  spend  on 
Mvertislng  their  product  or  public  service. 
CXVn 85ft— Pwt  s 
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Most  corporations  spend  at  least  10%  of 
their  annual  budget  on  advertising.  Some  go 
much  higher.  The  $30  mlUlon  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  charges  the  Pentagon 
on  spending  for  creating  a  favorable  image  la 
much  less  than  1%  of  its  $76  billion  annual 
budget. 

The  Pentagon  and  Ita  aubordlnate  aervloea 
rightly  believe  that  they  must,  especially  la 
these  times,  convince  oui  citizens  and  the 
Congress  of  the  Importance  of  their  mission 
and  their  requirements  in  men  and  muni- 
tions if  they  are  to  aocompUah  their  amilgnrd 
tasks. 

For  example,  unless  the  military  career  can 
be  represented  to  our  people  aa  a  desirable 
career  for  able  young  men  and  women,  there 
la  not  the  slightest  chance  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's plan  to  substitute  a  volunteer  army 
for  the  inequitable  and  Indefensible  con- 
script system  can  succeed. 

If  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  spent  lees 
on  public  relatlona,  that  section  of  the  neva 
media  which  now  condemns  such  expendi- 
tures would  be  the  first  to  charge  that  thla 
silence  was  a  deliberate  cover-up. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  those  members  of 
Congress  now  most  critical  of  the  military 
are  the  most  demanding  for  complete  denou- 
ment  and  full  e^lanatlons  about  every 
prospective  operation  and  military  plan  well 
m  advance  of  its  execution. 

The  Pentagon  spends  much  less  In  a  whole 
year  for  promoting  the  popular  image  of  lu 
people,  weapons  and  mission  than  the  tobac- 
co companies  spend  on  cigarette  advertising 
in  a  single  week. 

Whatever  the  Pentagon  la  spending  to 
create  a  favorable  Image  Is  not  enough,  since 
it  is  not  getting  the  300,000  volunteers 
needed  annually  and  our  defenses  are 
steadily  declining  in  modernization,  effec- 
tiveness and  credibility. 

For  good  or  ill,  image  building  Is  the  name 
of  the  game  today.  Politicians  who  create 
popular  images  get  elected.  Corporations 
which  create  favorable  Images  for  their  prod- 
ucts survive  and  prosper. 

My  hope  is  that  CBS  with  thla  distorted, 
inaccurate  and  venomous  attack  on  the  mili- 
tary may  have  overshot  its  mark  and  hAve 
exactly  the  opposite  effect  to  that  Intended — 
to  destroy  the  confidence  of  our  people  In 
their  defense  forcea. 


DR.  CHAPMAN  H.  BINPORD  PRE- 
SENTED 1971  DAMIEN-DUTTON 
AWARD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PAHEN 

or  NEW  JXR8XT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16  I  had  the  honor  of  presenting 
the  1971  Damien-Dutton  Award  to  Dr. 
Chapman  H.  Binford,  medical  director 
of  Leonard  Wood  Memorial  Hospital 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  This  award  is 
made  for  outstanding  contributlMw  in 
the  area  of  leprosy  research. 

During  the  ceremonies,  which  took 
place  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  be- 
side a  statute  of  Father  Damien,  Dr.  Bin- 
ford  made  a  very  startling  statement 
about  leprosy.  He  said: 

According  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion there  are  approximately  11  million  peo- 
ple in  the  world  today  with  leprosy  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  dieease  is  being 
checked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thi£  disease  affects  so 
many  people  and  yet  we  know  so  little 
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about  It.  It  was  a  dreaded  disease  back 
In  the  early  history  of  our  civilization, 
and  it  is  still  a  dreaded  disease  today. 

One  of  the  finest  organizations  that 
we  have  today  actively  fighting  to  con- 
trol and  cure  leprosy  is  the  Damiec- 
Dutt<Mi  Society.  The  society  has  Its  na- 
tional headquarters  in  New  Brunswick, 
NJ.,  which  is  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  have  the  honor  of  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  where  I  liave  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  wortc  with  Mr. 
Howard  E.  Crouch,  founder  and  present 
director  of  the  society. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  fight 
against  leprosy,  but  with  organlatlons 
such  as  the  Damien-Dutton  Society  and 
dedicated  people  like  Dr.  Binford  and 
Howard  Crouch  we  can  still  have  hope 
that  a  cure  may  be  found. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
R«coRD  the  full  remarks  of  Dr.  Binford 
at  the  presentation  ceremony.  May  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  hear  his  plea  for  help 
which  is  echoed  by  miUions  the  world 
over; 

.,.      ^  FZBBTJABT  16.  1971. 

M«.     CKOUCH,     CONGREsaKAN     PAnxM      AMD 

"»«*n»s:  I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  the 
recipient  today  of  the  Damien-Dutton  Award. 
It  Is  with  great  humUlty  that  I  stand  here 
by  this  memorial  statue  to  Father  Damien. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  leprosy  before  the 
report  on  the  eulfone  drugs  by  Dr  Ouy  H. 
Faget  and  his  staff  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital,  Carvllle,  La.,  In  1M3  can 
appreciate  the  horrible  conditions  of  patient* 
living  in  the  leprosy  settlement  on  Molokal 
in  1873.  At  that  time  Father  Damien  a  vigor- 
ous young  Belgian  priest,  age  33,  went  thew. 

For  the  first  11  years  there  waa  no  doctor 
regularly  assigned  to  the  settlement.  Father 
Damien  therefore  had  to  minister  to  the 
physloal  as  well  aa  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
paUente.  You  know  how  well  he  carried  out 
theae  dutlea.  At  that  time  the  majority  of 
the  Hawaiian  patients  bad  the  malignant 
form  of  the  dlaeaae  which  we  today  caU 
lepromatoua  leprosy.  Without  any  mediciU 
treatment  that  could  check  leprosy,  patlenta 
in  the  terminal  stages  of  the  disease  suffered 
severely.  L«promatotu  nodules  covered  their 
skin,  many  were  blind,  maaaea  of  infected 
tissues  prevented  breathing  through  the  noae. 
Many  died  of  laryngeal  obstruction.  Their 
bodies  were  covered  with  ulcerated  nodulea. 
There  were  the  patients  with  whom  Father 
Damien  worked  day  and  night,  seven  days  a 
week.  And  you  know  he  later  succumbed  to 
this  severe  form  of  the  disease. 

It  was  three  years  before  Father  Damlen'a 
death  that  Brother  Joseph  Dutton,  as  a  vol- 
unteer layman,  went  to  work  with  him  In 
caring  for  the  people  at  the  leprosy  settle- 
ment on  Molokal.  For  46  years  he  worked 
efficiently  and  effectively  carrying  out  In  his 
quiet  way  the  ministration  to  their  physical 
and  spiritual  needs.  Leprosy  during  Brother 
Dutton  "s  years  of  service  was  still  the  dread- 
ful disease  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  Father 
Damien. 

Today  In  1971,  almost  100  years  after 
Father  Damien  went  to  Molokal,  we  know 
very  little  more  about  leprosy  than  waa 
known  then.  We  do  not  know  how  to  culti- 
vate the  bacillus,  therefore  vaccines  cannot 
be  produced.  We  do  not  know  why  arotind 
6%  of  people  like  Father  Damien,  who  are 
intimately  exposed  come  down  with  the  dis- 
ease, while  others,  about  96%,  like  Brother 
Dutton,  that  are  equally  exposed,  do  not  be- 
come infected.  We  have  no  way  other  than 
oomplete  physical  examination  of  each 
patient  to  detect  the  diseaee  at  an  early  stage. 
The  sulfone  drugs,  while  very  uaeful  In  pre- 
venting lepromatoua  leprosy  from  advancing. 
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must  be  taken  for  years  before  the  dUeaae 
can  be  considered  arrested. 

Sustained  Intenalve  reeearcb  must  be  con- 
tinued before  tbe  basic  problems  of  leproay 
are  solved. 

According  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion there  are  approximately  11  million  peo- 
ple In  the  world  today  with  leprosy  and  there 
Is  no  erldence  that  the  disease  Is  being 
checked.  There  Is  need  for  continuing  work 
by  organlsatloDs  such  as  the  Damlen-Dutton 
Society  to  bring  relief,  light  and  help  to  those 
who  are  aflllcted  with  leprosy. 

I  thank  you. 


A  RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  THE 
MANNER  AND  TIMING  OF  THE 
WITHDRAWAL  OP  OUR  ARMED 
FORCES   FROM    VIETNAM 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or   GSOKQIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives 
recently  adopted  a  resolution  concern- 
ing the  manner  and  timing  of  the  with- 
drawal of  our  Armed  Forces  from 
Vietnam. 

As  a  n.S.  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Georgia,  I  feel  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility to-  bring  this  action  to  tiie  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  affected  every  county,  dty, 
and  citizen  of  Georgia,  to  some  degree, 
the  resolution  recommends  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

Attempt  to  obtain,  through  negotiattons, 
a  cease-fire  and  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war 
and.  If  necessary,  set  a  date  certain  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  ground  troops  ttom 
Vietnam  In  order  to  bring  this  about. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  resolution 
with  my  colleagues  and  others  who  read 
the  CoNCRissioNAi.  RicoRD.  The  complete 
text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
A  RxsoLtrnoir 

Expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  manner  and 
timing  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  from  Vietnam; 
and  for  other  pvirposes. 

Whereas,  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  affected 
every  cotmty,  city,  and  citizen  of  Georgia, 
to  some  degree;  and 

Whereas.  Georgia  has  had  almost  1,500  of 
her  citizens  killed  and  many  thousands 
wounded,  and  at  least  67  families  In  Georgia 
have  loved  ones  who  are  prisoners  or  mtaging 
as  a  result  of  the  war  In  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  beginning 
tha  second  decade  of  the  longest  war  in  Its 
history;  and 

Whereas,  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  been 
exceeded  only  by  the  two  world  wars  and  the 
ClvU  War  In  terms  of  human  sacrlfloe;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  publicly  announced  pol- 
icy of  the  United  SUtes  not  to  seek  a  mill- 
tai7  victory  in  Vietnam,  to  cease  the  bomb- 
ing, and  to  withdraw  its  armed  forces,  ap- 
parently without  any  reciprocal  concession 
on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas.  Georgians  are  still  being  killed, 
wounded  and  captured,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  progress  being  made  In  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations now  taking  place  in  Parla;   and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  House  of  RepreMnt- 
atlvea  feels  that  !t  has  the  right.  If  not  the 
duty,  to  exprsM  an  opinion  on  snoh  a  vital 
matter  affecting  the  people  of  this  State. 
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Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Hoxise 
of  Rerpresentativee  that  this  body  hereby 
recommends  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  attempt  to  obtain,  through  negotia- 
tions, a  cease-fire  and  exchange  of  prisoners 
of  war  and,  if  necessary,  set  a  date  certain  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  ground  troops 
from  Vietnam  In  order  to  bring  this  about; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlves  recognizes  that  the  President  might 
have  already  attempted  this,  but,  because  of 
classified  information  available  only  to  him, 
might  have  decided  that  such  action  is  In- 
advisable or  Impoosible  to  accomplish. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  further  resolved  that 
If  such  a  situation  does  exist,  this  body 
hereby  requests  that  the  Preeldent  explain, 
Insofar  aa  it  does  not  affect  national  secxirlty, 
why  this  cannot  be  accomplished. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  Resolution 
Is  m  no  way  to  be  taken  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  or  to  reflect  on 
military  actions  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  who  are  now  serv- 
ing, or  who  have  served.  In  Vietnam. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transmit  appro- 
priate copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 


BUS  TRIP  A  TRUE  LEARNING 
EXPERIENCE 


March  P,  1971 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vnonna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 

a  time  when  so  much  thought  is  being 
given  to  the  vital  need  for  more  and 
better  day  care  centers,  I  was  delighted 
to  learn  that  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  there  is  a 
gentleman  to  whom  driving  a  bus  means 
more  than  just  transporting  warm  bodies 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Mr.  Richard  Hassell  uses  his  bus  as  an 
extension  of  the  concentrated  employ- 
ment program  day-care  center.  He  tries 
to  make  the  trip  a  true  learning  experi- 
ence for  the  children,  but  more  than- 
that,  he  fills  it  with  love. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  this  article  by  Mrs. 
Martha  Gagllardl  which  appeared  in  the 
March  5,  1971,  Virglnian-PUot: 
Call  Thjb  Bus  a  Hafpsnino 
(By  Martha  Gagllardl) 
NoBVOLK. — When  Richard  Hassell  stops  his 
yellow  school  bus  and  beeps  his  horn,  pre- 
schoolers come  running. 

Those  who  cant  run  are  carried  by  their 
mothers  to  Hassell  "s  bus  which  is  literally  a 
"show  and  tell"  on  wheels. 

Hassell  drives  children  whose  mothers  are 
training  In  the  Concentrated  Employment 
Program  to  day  care  homes  and  centers. 
About  a  month  ago,  he  decided  the  bus 
needed  brightening  up. 

So  one  Sunday  morning,  he  decorated  the 
bus  with  pictures  cut  from  magazines,  chil- 
dren's games,  and  health  and  safety  posters. 
Hassel,  who  has  been  drlvUig  the  bus  for 
five  months,  said,  "I  put  up  anything  I 
thought  was  good  for  the  children.  I  really 
love  little  children." 

Hassell,  the  father  of  two  married  daugh- 
ters and  the  grandfather  of  two  little  girls. 
Indicated  that  children  and  religion  are  the 
moBt  Important  things  In  his  life. 
"I  decorated  the  bus  on  Sunday  before  go- 


ing to  church.  I  always  clean  and  maintain 
the  bus  every  Sunday."  Hassell  said.  "The 
decorating  was  something  I  took  up  on  my 
own  because  I  love  children.  When  you  love 
the  Lord,  you  want  to  do  nice  things  foe 
children  because  God  loves  them  so." 

Hassell  printed  name  cards  for  each  child 
and  put  them  over  the  seats. 

He  hung  a  toy  on  the  rail  behind  the  driv- 
er's seat,  beside  a  car  seat  used  by  this  young, 
est  passenger,  who  Is  six  months  old.  Three 
other  car  seats  are  hung  nearby. 

Hassell  has  22  dally  passengers,  ranging 
from  six  months  to  five  years. 

The  youngest  children  go  to  day  care 
hotnes,  while  the  older  ones  attend  a  CEP 
day  care  center  In  Christ  and  St.  Luke's 
Church. 

Hassell  tries  to  make  the  dally  ride  to  the 
day  care  centers  a  learning  experience  for 
the  children. 

His  89-mile  round-trip  route  covers  the  city 
from  Berkley  to  Lambert's  Point.  During  the 
ride,  he  plays  music  for  the  children  on  a 
tape  deck  by  his  seat.  Favorites  include  the 
Jackson  Five,  and  inspirational  songs. 

He  also  leads  the  children  In  songs  they've 
learned  at  school. 

Every  morning  Hassell  stops  the  bus  for  15 
minutes  to  read  stories  or  talk  about  nutri- 
tion and  safety.  He  has  a  large  color  chart 
showing  the  four  food  groups  and  what  con- 
stitutes a  well-balanced  diet  at  the  front  of 
the  bus. 

Hassell  said  he  has  never  had  any  problems 
with  the  children.  "Even  the  little  ones  never 
cry,"  he  said. 

Hassell  Is  always  looking  for  new  things  to 
delight  his  passengers.  "I  put  balloons  up 
on  the  celling  this  week,  and  often  roam 
through  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores  looking 
for  surprises." 

Mrs.  Edith  R.  Hammond,  CEP  day  care  su- 
pervisor, said  the  reaction  to  Hassell's  bus 
from  both  children  and  parents  has  been  one 
of  delight.  "We  are  primarily  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  children  in  the  program, 
and  Richard  takes  a  real  human  Interest  In 
them.  He  makes  riding  the  school  bus  a  hap- 
pening," she  said. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  STATEMENT 
BY  THOMAS  L.  LEDGERWOOD 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WABHLNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
night at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  being  held 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  national 
winner  in  the  competition  for  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest  will  be  announced. 
Candidates  from  most  States  will  be  par- 
ticipating. These  young  people  are  out- 
standing citizens  of  whom  all  in  this  Con- 
gress and  In  this  coxmtry  can  be  Justifi- 
ably proud. 

It  is  my  great  honor  this  year  to  have 
as  the  winner  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington a  young  man  from  Clarkston, 
Wash.,  in  my  congressional  district.  His 
name  is  Thomas  L.  Ledgerwood.  Mr. 
Ledgerwood  is  a  student  at  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  High  School  in  Clarkston. 
Wash.  Mr.  Ledgerwood  is  an  outstanding 
yoimg  man  In  every  way.  He  is  a  member 
of  his  student  government,  active  in  de- 
bate and  oratory,  a  cross-country  and 
tra<±  man,  a  ham  radio  operator,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  yesu-book  staff,  and  a  philate- 
list. 

Mr.    Ledgerwood'*    father,    W.    Troy 
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Ledgerwood,  is  a  lift  truck  operator;  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Ledgerwood,  is  a 
student  nurse.  Mr.  Ledgerwood  Is  the 
winner  of  a  number  of  contests  in  oratory 
and  script  writing.  Last  year  he  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  Boys' 

SUte. 

Sometimes  the  pride  that  a  Congress- 
man expresses  in  the  accomplishments  of 
his  young  constituents  is  a  matter  of 
form;  but,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  fellow 
Members  of  Congress,  I  can  tell  you  with- 
out reservation  that  Tom  Ledgerwood  has 
sincerely  impressed  me  as  an  outstanding 
citizen  whose  understanding  of  our  dem- 
ocratic heritage  can  be  an  inspiration  to 
us  all. 

So  my  pride,  Mr.  Speaker,  lies  not  only 
In  the  fact  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  not  only 
that  the  Veteran.?  of  Foreign  Wars  spon- 
sors such  an  outstanding  program  as  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest,  but  that 
Tom  Ledgerwood's  speech  is  one  in  which 
an  other  Americans  can  certainly  take 
pride.  It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  Insert 
Tom  Ledgerwood's  Voice  of  Democracy 
speech  Into  the  Congressional  Record  : 
Prjcxdom — Ous  HkarrAGx 

The  longest  journey  a  man  will  ever  take 
Is  the  one  he  takes  looking  for  freedom. 

Tou  could  set  out  looking  for  freedom. 

You  could  cross  and  recross  this  giant 
nation  without  ever  finding  it. 

Because  it  wouldn't  be  there  sewn  Into  the 
stars  and  stripes  waving  up  there  In  the 
breeze. 

Tou  couldnt  find  freedom  chipped  Into 
Uount  Rushmore. 

Tou  couldn't  find  freedom  riveted  Into 
the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Nor  could  you  find  freedom  molded  In 
the  Liberty  Bell. 

No, — if  you  really  wanted  to  find  freedom 
all  you'd  have  to  do  Is  to  stop  that  wandering 
around  and  take  a  good  look  at  yourself. 

Because  that's  where  freedom  Is. 

It's  m  you — and  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  human  beings  everywhere,  where  It  cant 
be  ripped,  eracked,  torn,  rust«d  or  malted 
away. 

Freedom  Is  an  idea,  a  belief,  a  way  of  life — 
something  you  can't  touch  or  grasp  or  hold 
onto.  And  for  some  people,  freedom  will  re- 
main only  In  the  mind. 

But  our  forefathers  had  a  dream. 

Their  dream  was  to  take  freedom  out  of 
the  mind  and  Incorporate  It  Into  a  govern- 
ment. And  one  and  three-quarter  centuries 
ago,  a  lot  of  people  gave  everything  they 
had,  including  their  lives,  to  establish  that 
way  of  life. 

They  never  dreamed  that  the  nation,  they 
were  trying  to  create  would  prosper  and 
grow  Into  a  giant,  space-age  nuclear  power. 

They  didn't  know  whether  it  woxUd  last  for 
te  I  years  or  ten  thousand  years. 

They  didn't  know  you,  and  they  didn't 
luiow  me,  and  they  dldnt  know  what  we'd 
do  with  this  thing  they  were  trying  to  create. 

All  they  knew  was  that  here  was  some- 
thing they  believed  In,  something  that  meant 
■o  much  to  them  that  they  were  wUllng  to 
offer  and  even  give  their  lives  for  It. 

But  the  most  Important  thing  was  that 
when  our  forefathers  took  freedom  out  of 
the  mind  and  established  It  Into  a  govern- 
ment, a  way  of  life,  they  found  that  freedom 
oeated  to  be  free.  That  In  order  to  live  free- 
dom, you  had  to  pay  a  price,  and  that  free- 
dom is  the  most  priceless  thing  on  earth  .  .  . 
»o  priceless,  in  fact,  that  we'U  always  be  pay- 
ing for  It. 
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We'll  never  hold  a  deed  to  freedom,  say 
that  it's  ours,  that  we  own  it. 

Well  never  be  guaranteed  it  from  one 
moment  to  the  next. 

We'U  Just  keep  paying. 

And  yet,  men  feel  a  supreme  satisfaction 
when  they  pay  a  tremendous  price  for  free- 
dom. For  the  defense  of  freedom  is  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice.  The  laying  down  of  one's 
life  for  one's  country  Is  the  most  priceless 
privilege  that  we  could  ever  have. 

In  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  near 
Washington,  D.C.,  there  U  a  beautiful  tomb. 
The  Inscription  on  it  reads,  "HERE  RESTS. 
IN  HONORED  GLORY,  AN  AMERICAN 
SOLDIER  KNOWN  BUT  TO  GOD."  It's  there 
as  a  testimonial  to  him  and  to  385,000  other 
Americans  who  died  In  the  defense  of  free- 
dom— many  of  them  on  foreign  soil — so  that 
we,  their  descendants,  can  feel  the  liberty 
breathing  In  us  that  they  felt  in  themselves. 

And  so,  as  I  live  a  free  and  prosperous  Ufe 
in  this  great  nation,  and  live  my  day-to-day 
existence  in  freedom,  I  can't  help  but  wonder 
If  my  country  will  some  day  call  upon  me 
to  make  that  supreme  sacrifice. 

God  wllUng,  I'll  be  able  to  realize  that  what 
Charles  Dickens  said  In  his  book,  "Tale  of 
Two  Cities",  is  true,  when  he  talks  about 
men  giving  up  their  Uves,  making  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  something  they  believe  In. 
He  saya: 

"It  Is  a  far,  far  better  thing  that  I  do,  than 
I  have  ever  done;  it  Is  a  far.  far  better  rest 
that  I  go  to,  than  I  have  ever  known." 


DRAFT  REFORM 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxxMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  great 
amounts  of  energy  have  been  expended 
over  the  past  few  years  by  citizens  and 
elected  officials  an>und  the  ooimtry  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  bring  the  Vietnam 
War  and  the  Army  under  control.  Every- 
one now  agrees  that  we  must  terminate 
this  Incredible  executive  adventure,  and 
must  see  that  never  again  can  a  Presi- 
dent, along  with  a  handful  of  advisers 
and  military  brass,  commit  half  a  mil- 
lion American  troops  to  an  undeclared 
land  war. 

To  that  end,  various  proposals  have 
been  put  forward,  including  a  number  of 
proposals  to  reform  the  entire  structure 
of  military  procurement.  There  is  an 
intimate  relationship  between  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  Army  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  military  feels  free  to  over- 
extend  themselves  around  the  world.  Ob- 
viously, there  is  an  equally  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  manner  in  which 
the  Army  recruits  troops  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  military.  There  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  extensive  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  the  Vietnam  war 
could  not  have  occurred  had  there  not 
been  a  system  of  compulsory  conscrip- 
tion by  which  sufficient  numbers  of 
young  men  could  be  drafted  to  carry  out 
that  adventure.  Some  therefore  look 
upon  the  draft  as  the  culprit  and  call 
for  complete  abolition.  T^iis  is  to  mis- 
place the  blame.  It  was  the  availability 
of  an  unrestricted  peacetime  conscrlp- 
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tlon  system,  which  could  be  utilized  to 
fight  an  undeclared  war,  that  caused  the 
tragedy.  For  that  reason,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  to  prohtt>lt  the  military 
from  sending  draftees  into  combat  zones, 
except  when  Congress  has  declared  war. 

One  alternative  to  the  present  draft 
system  which  has  been  suggested  by 
some  of  my  colleagues  is  a  system  of 
compulsory  national  service.  Upon 
reaching  a  certain  age,  each  individual 
would  be  required  to  spend  a  certain 
number  of  years  serving  his  or  her  coun- 
try, either  in  the  military  or  in  some 
nonmiiltary  volimteer  capacity  such  as 
the  alternative  service  work  presently 
doiie  by  conscientious  objectors.  I  firmly 
believe  that  every  citizen  ought  to  serve 
his  country  to  the  extent  he  is  able  and 
in  the  manner  which  he  finds  appro- 
priate. But  I  firmly  oppose  the  idea  that 
the  Government  should  require  every 
indivldusil  to  perform  "national  service" 
as  the  Government  defines  and  approves 
it.  The  entire  concept  of  conscription, 
whether  for  military  or  nonmiiltary  pur- 
poses, is  antithetical  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  free  society. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  the  abo- 
lition of  the  military  draft,  and  its  re- 
placement with  a  volunteer  army.  Quite 
frankly,  the  thought  of  a  standing  army 
of  3  million  professional  volunteers  scares 
the  hell  out  of  me.  Once  freed  from  its 
reliance  on  millions  of  unwilling  con- 
scripts, who  knows  what  the  limits  would 
be  of  the  endeavors  the  army  would  im- 
dertake  at  home  and  abroad.  The  only 
volunteer  standing  army  I  could  support 
would  be  one  which  Is  drastically  smaller 
in  size  than  our  present  force  levels — so 
much  smaller  that  it  could  not,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  entertain  any  notions  of 
large  scale  military  intervention  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  Conventional  actions, 
wliich  are  still  the  principal  means  of  in- 
ternational violence  today  in  spite  of  nu- 
clear capabilities,  would  be  out  of  the 
question  unless  Congress  declared  war,  at 
which  point  the  President  would  be  em- 
powered to  InvoKe  involuntary  conscrip- 
tion. In  summary,  a  volunteer  army 
would  be  acceptable  only  if  it  were  ac- 
companied by  first,  a  drastic  reduction  in 
authorized  manpower  levels,  and  second, 
contingent  draft  powers  in  the  event  of  a 
declaration  for  war.  Without  the  former, 
it  would  threaten  our  free  society;  with- 
out the  latter  it  would  be  unworkable. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  national 
debate  continues  as  to  the  type  of  military 
structure  we  wish  for  the  future,  my  pro- 
posal would  prohibit  the  military  from 
sending  any  draftees  into  a  combat  zone 
unless  Congress  has  declared  war.  The  In- 
tention of  this  interim  measure  is  two- 
fold: first,  it  provides  some  measure  of 
protection  to  Uiose  men  caught  up  in  the 
present  system  which  everyone  agrees  is 
unfair;  second,  It  forces  the  army  to  re- 
duce its  self -proclaimed  warmaking  ad- 
ventures to  a  level  which  can  be  sup- 
ported by  volunteers. 

One  way  or  another,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  America  will  wind  down  the 
war-happy  proclivities  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  conc^t  of  compulsory 
conscription  on  which  It  has  relied. 
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MIKE  ROYKO 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  umaoTTBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  sent  me  the  following 
article  which  he  seemed  to  think  had 
some  relationship  to  Vietnam.  I  insert  it 
in  support  of  the  proposition  that  we 
need  to  increase  our  expenditures  for 
mental  health: 

Mike  Rotko:  Hxrx's  His  Plan  To  Orr 

In  .  .  .  Otjt 
I  was  visiting  a  sanitarium  the  other  day 
when  a  man  strolled  up  to  me,  moved  both 
his  hands  in  a  chopping  motion  and  said: 
"I  would  like  to  make  one  thing  perfectly 
clear." 
StarUed.  Isald:  •'What?" 
"I  would  like  to  make  one  thing  perfectly 
clear."  he  repeated. 

A  doctor  whispered :  "Jxist  humor  him.  You 
know  who  he  thinks  he  is.  don't  you?" 

"But  I  thought  they  always  think  they  are 
Napoleon,"  I  said. 

"Times  change,"  the  doctor  said.  "You  can 
chat  with  him.  He's  harmless." 
So  I  did. 

What  do  you  want  to  make  perfectly  clear? 
I  asked. 

"Let  me  make  this  point  perfectly  clear," 
he  B&id.  "I  am  trying  to  get  out  of  here.  I 
have  a  plan."  He  patted  his  robe. 
Don't  you  belong  here? 
"Of  course  I  belong  here, "  he  snapped.  "I 
wouldn't  be  here  If  I  didn't  belong  here.  I 
belong  anywhere  I  am." 
Then  why  do  you  want  to  get  out? 
"Because  If  I  don't  get  out,  III  never  get 
back  in. " 
Have  you  asked  them  to  let  you  leave? 
"Oh,  they  want  me  to  leave." 
But  I  thought  you  said  they  were  keeping 
you  here? 
"They  are." 
How? 

"They  keep  me  here  by  trying  to  make  me 
leave." 
I  don't  understand. 

"Then  let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear:  Ev- 
ery time  I  decide  to  get  out  of  here,  they  try 
to  make  me  get  out  of  here.  That  Is  why  I 
stay." 

Oh,  I  see.  You  really  want  to  stay  here. 
"Of  course  not.  I  want  to  get  out  of  here, 
and  I  will  get  out  of  here,  I  promise  you 
that." 

But  if  you  want  to  get  out  of  here  and 
they  WEint  you  to  get  out  of  here,  why  don't 
you  go? 

"The  answer  to  that  is  perfectly  clear:  I 
will  stay  here  until  they  stop  trying  to  get 
me  out  of  here." 
Then  you  must  like  it  here. 
"No.  I  don't  like  it  here." 
Then  why  did  you  come  here? 
"I  came  here  because  I  belong  here." 
I   see.    But    you    don't    belong   here    any 
more? 

"Let  me  make  that  clear:  I  belong  any- 
where I  am,  and  anywhere  I  am  is  where  I 
belong." 

Then  you  do  belong  here. 
"Yes,  but  I  do  not  want  to  stay  here." 
Oh,  you  want  to  go  somewhere  else? 
"I  have  already   gone  somewhere  else.  I 
went  there  to  get  out  of  here." 
Then  why  did  you  come  back? 
"I  never  left." 
How  can  that  be? 

"Let  me  make  that  perfectly  clear.  The  only 
way  for  me  to  get  out  of  here  U  to  go  some- 
where else.  So  I  went." 
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Then  you  were  gone  from  here? 

"No,  I  was  still  here,  because  I  can't  leave 
here  until  they  stop  trying  to  make  me 
leave.  I  thought  I  made  that  perfectly  clear." 

I'm  sorry,  I  forgot.  So  you  went  somewhere 
else  while  you  were  still  here  and  then  you 
came  back  here  from  somewhere  else. 

While  you  are  here? 

"Of  course.  I  went  there  to  get  out  of  here, 
and  I'm  still  there." 

How  do  you  like  It  there? 

"I've  got  to  get  out  of  there." 

How  do  you  like  It  there? 

"The  same  way  I  got  out  of  here.  By  going 
somewhere  else." 

Where  will  you  go? 

"Maybe  I  will  come  here." 

But  you  are  already  here. 

"Yes,  but  I'm  going  to  get  out  of  here.  You 
see,  I  have  a  plan.  Let  me  make  that  perfectly 
clear." 

On  the  way  out,  I  asked  the  doctor  how 
long  the  poor  fellow  has  been  a  patient. 

"Patient?"  the  doctor  said.  "Why,  he's  the 
superintendent." 


ONE  EARTH 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  hardly  a  day 
passes  without  another  grim  fact  ap- 
pearing about  environmental  damage. 
The  tragedy  of  the  oil  slicks  on  our 
beaches,  the  thunder  of  Jet  planes  over 
our  homes,  the  pall  of  smoke  over  our 
cities,  and  the  degraded  state  of  our 
rivers  and  our  seashores  shows  the 
necessity  for  urgent  national  action 
against  pollution. 

One  way  to  increase  public  knowl- 
edge of  these  problems  has  been  to  set 
aside  a  special  time  for  the  Nation  to 
study,  to  discuss,  and  to  observe  the  en- 
vironment. To  this  end  I  have  cospoa- 
sored  a  resolution  in  Congress  to  desig- 
nate an  "Earth  Week." 

Last  year  more  than  3,000  universities 
and  more  than  10,000  high  schools  par- 
ticipated m  "Earth  Week"  and  "Earth 
Day"  discussions  covering  the  entire 
range  of  problems  regarding  the  en- 
vironment, and  suggesting  new  solutions 
and  policies. 

Similar  efforts  are  being  planned  this 
year  and  one  such  event,  to  be  held  the 
first  day  of  spring,  March  21,  has  been 
scheduled  by  the  National  Council  for 
Survival  Research  and  Education  which 
encourages  worthwhile  environmental 
projects  and  inventions  and  serves  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  environmental  infor- 
mation. 

The  national  council  contacted  a  very 
talented  writer  from  west  Los  Angeles, 
Mrs.  Shirley  Solmon  of  Pacific  PaUsades, 
a  member  of  ASCAP  and  the  Drama- 
tists Guild,  and  asked  her  to  write  a 
strong  lyric  for  "Earth  Day"  festivities, 
calling  for  national  and  international 
action  to  assure  that  the  earth  remains 
livable. 

She  wrote  "One  Earth,"  and  Scott 
Seely,  an  ASCAP  composer  and  arranger, 
wrote  the  music.  Arrangements  are  now 
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being  completed  by  the  national  council 
for  the  song  to  be  introduced  at  other 
nationEil  "Earth  Day  "  ceremonies. 

Mrs.  Solomon  has  long  been  concerned 
about  environmental  problems  and  the 
preservation  of  the  California  coastline 
She  recently  completed  the  book  aod 
lyrics  of  a  musical  play,  "Heads  Up,"  for 
which  Mr.  Seely  wrote  the  score,  and  Am 
is  now  working  on  the  libretto  of  a  politi- 
cal musical,  "The  Senator's  Shadow." 

The  following  lyrics  to  her  song,  "One 
Earth,"  may  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Onc  Eabth 
One  Earth  ...  to  have  and  hold. 
You  can't  buy  It  with  gold. 

So  cherish  it  and  love  It 

And  take  care  of  It. 

One  Earth  .  .  .  one  world  to  share. 
We  all  breathe  the  same  air. 

So  honor  and  respect  It 

And  let's  protect  it  I 

Our  lakes  and  rivers  are  grimy. 
BulldoKcrs  level  bills  and  trees. 
Noises  grow  harsher  and  more  booming 
Our  wild  life  and  fish 
Will  soon  be  absentees  I 


no  time  to  lose. 


It's  our  last  chance  . 
It's  up  to  us  to  choose. 

There  is  no  subetitutlon. 
No  place  to  run — 

One  Earth,  one  chance — 

One  earth,  just  one  I 

Lyric  by  Shirley  Solomon.  A.S.OJlJ>. 
Music  by  Scott  Seely,  A  S.C-A.P.  Copyright 
1971. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  WOMEN 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  personal  feelings  I  have  on 
discrimination  against  women  and  the 
national  and  international  impact  felt 
by  all  women,  I  feel  it  a  grave  importance 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  highly 
significant  statement  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Daisy  K.  Shaw  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

It  is  as  follows : 

Statsment  or  Mas.  Daist  K.  Shaw,  Dikectob 
or  Educational  and  Vocational  Ouidancs 
or  New  York  Citt,  and  Past  President. 
Directors  or  Ottidance  or  Large  Citt 
School  Systems  or  the  American  Person- 
nel AND  OtnsANCE  Association 
Mrs.  Shaw.  Representative  Green,  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  committee: 

It  Is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  testify  be- 
fore you  today  with  regard  to  section  808 
(prohibition  of  discrimination)  of  H.R. 
16008,  the  Omnibus  Postsecondary  Education 
Act  of  1970. 

Although  women  represent  a  majority  of 
51  percent  of  our  population,  they  suffer  from 
many  of  the  same  barriers  to  economic  and 
social  progress  as  do  the  minority  groups  in 
our  society.  They  are  paid  less  than  men 
for  comparable  work,  are  often  consigned  to 
menial  or  routine  Jobs,  are  passed  over  for 
promotion,  have  a  higher  unemployment  rate 
than  men,  and  are  grossly  underrepresented 
In  decisionmaking  posts  In  politics,  business, 
and   the  professions.   These   facts   are   well 
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dooomented  In  numerous  reports  published 
tiy  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department 
o(  Commerce,  the  Women's  Bureau,  and 
TBilous  commissions  and  task  forces. 

Kow,  as  never  before,  discrimination 
against  women  calls  for  strong  new  legisla- 
tive action  as  well  as  vigorous  enforcement  of 
eiistlng  statutes.  However,  legislative  rem- 
wUes  alone  are  not  enough.  What  Is  needed 
la  a  thoroughgoing  reappraisal  of  the  educa- 
tion and  guidance  of  our  youth  to  determine 
what  factors  in  our  own  methods  of  child 
rearing  and  schooling  are  contributing  to 
this  tragic  and  senseless  underutlUzatlon  of 
American  women.  For,  as  long  as  women  per- 
ceive themselves  as  inferior,  and  as  long  as 
men  cast  them  in  subservient  roles,  legisla- 
tion alone,  though  helpful,  will  not  produce 
any  substantive  change  In  the  status  of 
American  women.  Fifty  years  after  women's 
suffrage  was  won  in  the  United  States,  we 
find  only  one  woman  in  the  Senate  and  10 
women  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  At 
the  risk  of  being  accused  of  female  chauvin- 
ism, may  I  add  that  their  quality  is  very 
high. 

How  do  perceptions  of  sex  roles  develop? 
There  is  an  old  popular  song  of  the  forties 
that  starts:  "You  have  to  be  taught  before 
Wt  too  late,  before  you  are  six  or  seven  or 
eight  •  •  •."  From  their  earliest  years, 
children  are  introduced  to  picture  books 
which  practlcaUy  condition  them  to  accept 
males  as  the  commanding,  dominant  figures 
In  their  lives.  In  a  fascinating  article  pub- 
lished recently  In  the  children's  section  of 
the  New  York  Times  book  review,  Elizabeth 
Fisher  found  that  there  were  five  times  as 
many  males  In  the  titles  of  picture  books 
as  females,  and  that  even  animals  in  books 
are  male  for  the  most  part.  P^irthermore, 
says  Miss  Fisher,  even  when  females  are 
depicted,  their  activities  are  quite  lim- 
ited— 

They  do  not  drive  cars.  Though  children 
see  theh-  mothers  driving  all  the  time,  not 
a  single  description  or  picture  of  a  woman 
driver  could  I  find.  In  the  world  today, 
women  are  executives,  stockbrokers,  taxi- 
drivers,  steelworkers;  in  picture  books  these 
are  nonexistent — Though  there  have  been 
women  doctors  in  this  country  for  over  a 
hundred  years,  and  pediatrics  Is  one  of  their 
preferred  specialties,  there  is  not  a  single 
woman  doctor  to  be  found.  Women  are 
nurses,  librarians,  teachers — but  the  prin- 
cipal is  always  male. . .  . 

Let  us  move  from  the  preschool  years  to 
the  kindergarten.  Here  Uttle  girls  are  stUl 
encouraged  to  "play  house"  In  the  home- 
making  corner,  while  little  boys  are  build- 
ing, flreflghtlng,  or  policing.  If  one  exam- 
ines the  primers  used  In  the  first  three 
grades  of  elementary  school,  one  searches  in 
vain  for  a  woman  depicted  as  a  worker  (ex- 
cept for  the  onanipresent  teacher  and  an 
occasional  nurse,  waitress,  or  secret*ry). 
Kven  the  most  up-to-date  basal  readers. 
Issued  In  endless  series  by  the  leading  pub- 
lishers, are  still  presenting  Dick  and  Jane 
types  having  endless  fun,  while  mommy 
waits  innocuously  at  the  garden  gate  o* 
In  the  apartment  to  welcome  daddy  home 
from  a  hard  day  at  the  office.  (By  contrast, 
the  wicked  queens  of  the  old  fairy  tales  at 
least  displayed  some  executive  talent.)  It 
Is  true  that  there  has  been  an  effort  during 
the  past  few  years  on  the  part  of  some 
publishers  to  update  reading  material  used 
in  the  elementary  scshools.  However,  these 
C"»iigea  have  been  largely  oonflned  to  pre- 
««itlng  a  more  balanced  view  of  ethnic  di- 
versity In  the  urban  environment.  With  a 
few  outstanding  exceptions,  as  in  the  Bank 
wreet  readers,  women  are  still  being  por- 
trtyed  In  the  same  old  stereotyped  rolea. 

I  have  brought  with  me  oopiee  of  three 
popular  basal  readers.  U  one  looks  through 
them,  one  searches  in  vain  for  an  illustra- 
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tlon  of  a  woman  who  is  engaged  In  some 
meaningful  occupation.  If  you  will  exam- 
ine these  and  any  others  of  dozens  of  sim- 
ilar books,  you  will  find  the  same  pattern. 

Rarely  do  we  find  a  story  about  a  working 
mother,  although  36.3  percent  of  all  mothers 
with  children  under  18  were  in  the  labor 
force — as  of  1967.  Children  who  read  stories 
depicting  Idyllic  family  scenes  must  feel 
somewhat  deprived  If  their  own  mommies  are 
out  working  rather  than  baking  a  cake  at 
home.  Thus,  we  continue  to  nurture  the 
"feminine  mystique,"  the  Image  of  women 
developed  during  the  Victorian  era,  which 
limited  the  cultiirally  approved  role  to  that 
of  wife  and  mother. 

These  subtle  concepts,  Imprinted  on  chil- 
dren's minds  in  the  early  school  years,  are 
reinforced  during  adolescence  by  the  com- 
munications media.  Girls  are  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  need  to  be  attractive,  so  that 
they  can  acquire  a  mate  who  will  provide 
them  with  all  the  material  comforts.  Labor- 
saving  devices  are  advertised  as  easing  the 
lot  of  the  housewife,  rather  than  that  of  the 
working  woman — or  man,  for  that  matter. 
Plenty  of  men  use  laundromats,  but  you 
never  see  one  proclaiming  that  his  wash  is 
"brighter  than  bright."  With  the  constant 
and  prolonged  emphasis  on  the  need  to  please 
rather  than  the  need  to  be  someone,  It  la 
small  wonder  that  many  girls  choose  easier 
or  less  time-consuming  courses  of  study  than 
boys,  and  frequently  give  more  attention  to 
the  social  rather  than  the  Intellectual  aspects 
of  college  life.  (There  has  been  some  devia- 
tion from  this  trend  in  the  recent  past,  it 
shoxild  be  noted.) 

Women  themselves  sometimes  help  to  per- 
petuate sex-related  career  stereotypes.  I»or 
example,  note  this  recent  release  from  a 
Woman's  Program  Newsletter: 

Attention,  All  Bosses  I 

"If  you've  been  looking  for  a  way  to  ex- 
press special  appreciation  to  your  secretary, 
here's  a  suggestion  from  the  State  Commerce 
Department  Woman's  Program — how  about 
saluting  her  during  Secretaries  Week,  April 
21-26,  with  the  State  fiower  to  brighten  her 
desk?" 

How  can  it  escape  even  a  woman  execu- 
Uye  that  the  "boss"  U  "he"  and  the  "secre- 
tary" is  "she"? 

American  girls  who  are  now  in  school  will 
constitute  40  percent  of  the  future  labor 
force  In  our  economy.  Whatever  their  rea- 
sons for  working — whether  to  support  them- 
selves or  their  dependents,  to  supplement 
family  earnings,  to  achieve  wealth  or  status, 
or  to  seek  self-fulfillment — they  will  need 
special  help  from  counselors  in  career  plan- 
ning. For  most  girls,  work  will  be  supple- 
mental to  their  c^ajor  responsibilities  of 
wife  and  mother  during  a  Blgnificant  ix>r- 
tlon  of  their  lives.  Their  career  patterns  will 
Include  various  combinations  of  work,  school, 
and  marriage.  Their  ability  to  carry  out  their 
dual  role  successfully  will  be  complicated  by 
two  factors:  the  discontinuity  of  their  at- 
tachment to  the  labor  force  and  the  occupa- 
tional concentration  of  "women's"  Jobs. 

The  sex  label  would  seem  to  be  a  cultural 
rather  than  a  biological  factor  In  the  labor 
market.  The  concentration  of  women  in 
clerical  occupations,  teaching,  nursing,  sales, 
and  service  occupations  is  based  on  cultural 
factors  and  societal  expectations  rather  than 
on  sex-linked  characteristics  or  aptitudes. 

The  broadening  career  opportunities 
which  should  be  opened  to  women  place  up- 
on counselors  a  special  responsibility  to  raise 
the  aspirations  of  girls,  to  assist  them  in 
achieving  a  satisfactory  Identity  both  as 
women  and  as  workers,  and  to  help  replace 
past  occupational  stereotypes.  Counselors 
must  be  continually  alert  to  the  changing 
values  of  the  society  for  which  young  people 
are  being  prepared.  While  training  for  a 
career  continues  to  play  a  central  role  In  the 
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education  of  boys,  the  Importance  of  oareer 
planning  for  girls  Is  less  clearly  understood. 
As  the  role  expectations  of  American  women 
continue  to  change  in  this  era  of  technologi- 
cal progress  and  automation,  counselors  are 
faced  with  an  important  question:  "Should 
counseling  be  different  for  girls  than  for 
boys?" 

Thirty  years  ago,  before  we  had  counselors 
in  most  cases  at  all.  It  would  not  have  been 
uncommon  for  a  well-meaning  teacher  to  say 
to  a  girl:  "Your  work  in  physics  Is  excellent, 
but  you  may  as  well  be  practical.  In  a  few 
years  youll  be  married  and  raising  a  family. 
Why  go  Into  a  field  which  requires  so  many 
years  of  preparation."  To  another  he  might 
have  said:  "Your  grades  are  high  enough  to 
get  you  Into  a  premedlcal  course,  but  you 
know  what  chance  a  girl  has  of  getting  into 
medical  school.  Besides,  it  would  take  you  9 
or  10  years  before  you  would  be  ready  for  priv- 
ate practice.  Why  not  go  into  nursing  in- 
stead? It's  a  wonderful  profession  now,  and 
when  you  are  married,  youll  be  able  to  give 
the  best  of  care  to  your  family."  And  to  a 
third :  "Why  don't  you  take  a  business  course? 
Youll  only  be  working  a  few  yeers  anyway 
before  you  have  a  home  and  family." 

The  "self-Image"  of  the  individual  girl  Is 
strongly  Influenced  by  society's  expectation  of 
her  role.  Although  labor  market  analysts  esti- 
mate that  9  out  of  every  10  girls  in  school  to- 
day become  workers  at  some  time  In  their 
lives,  many  are  still  Indoctrinated  with  the 
idea  that  work  will  be  an  optional,  incidental 
part  of  their  lives.  If  Indeed  they  will  ever 
work  at  all.  Some  still  believe  a  Prince  Charm- 
ing will  carry  them  off  and  they  will  live 
happily  forever  after. 

Your  action  to  assure  equal  opportunity 
for  women  through  section  806  of  the  Om- 
nibus Postsecondary  Education  Act  of  1970 
win  encourage  the  full  utilization  of  our  hu- 
man resources.  May  I  respectfully  offer  for 
your  consideration  several  other  recommen- 
dations directed  toward  the  same  objective: 

1.  The  formation  of  a  commission  to  study 
the  educational  needs  of  girls  with  special 
reference  to  current  practices  In  preschool 
and  early  childhood  education,  the  adequacy 
and  relevance  of  the  curriculum  In  the  light 
of  expanded  opportunities  for  women,  and  the 
provision  of  guidance  and  counseling  for  both 
girls  and  boys  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

2.  Authorization  of  grants  to  establish 
guidance  institutes  (on  the  NDEA  model)  for 
the  in-service  training  of  school  counaelora 
in  the  special  guidance  needs  of  girls. 

3.  Support  for  increased  appropriations  for 
guidance  and  counseling  so  that  both  girls 
and  boys  will  receive  adequate  educational 
and  career  guidance  from  qualified,  profes- 
sionally trained  counselors. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  represented  our  asso- 
ciation before  Senator  Magnuson's  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  to  request  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $217,600,000  under 
title  m  for  guidance  and  counseling.  At  the 
present  time,  the  House  figure  for  guidance  la 
917  million:  the  Senate  figure  is  924,600.000. 
WhUe  even  the  latter  figure  falls  fa*-  short 
of  the  actual  need,  It  is  our  fervent  hope  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  on  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  support  the  higher 
figure. 

There  is  great  Interest  in  the  development 
of  innovative  programs  in  education.  The 
greatest  innovation  of  aU  would  be  to  pro- 
vide enough  counselors  to  enable  us  to  reach 
our  young  people,  so  that  we  could  help  them 
coi>e  with  the  multiple  problems  which  they 
encounter  today.  The  pupil  who  comes  from 
a  disadvantaged  environment  plagued  by 
discrimination,  marginal  subsistence,  and 
disruption  of  normal  family  relationships,  l8 
leas*  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  cultural 
and  educational  opportunities. 

In  a  recently  coii^>leted  survey  conducted 
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by  our  aBsoclatlon,  we  found  the  following 

average  counselor-pupil  ratios: 

Average 

City  population:  C-P  ratio 

100,000-250.000 _  1-751 

250,000-600,000 1-857 

500.000-1.000,000    1-«16 

1.000,000  and  over 1-760 

However,  In  many  cities  the  average  was 
substantially  higher  (up  to  1-2,600).  The 
professionally  trained  counselor  la  uniquely 
qualified  to  work  with  the  Individual  stu- 
dent, to  encourage  educational  achievement 
and  career  development  and  to  matxlmlze 
human  potential.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
counselor  must  have  a  realistic  caseload. 
Ten  years  ago.  accepted  professional  stand- 
ards called  for  a  counselor-pupil  ratio  of 
1  to  250  In  the  secondary  schools.  An  even 
lower  ratio  Is  required  for  students  with 
special  needs. 

Today  we  recognlsse  that  girls  must  be  pre- 
pared for  their  dual  role  as  homemakers  and 
as  workers.  The  new  life  pattern  of  the 
modern  women  will  include  school,  work 
and/or  mAirlage,  home,  and  a  career.  The 
two  periods  when  women  are  most  likely  to 
work  are  during  their  early  twenties  and 
again  starting  in  their  early  mldfortles  until 
the  age  of  retirement.  Career  exploration 
and  planning  for  girls  has  equal  Importance 
with  career  exploration  and  planning  for 
boys.  Oirls  must  be  encouraged  to  select 
careers  which  will  challenge  their  abilities 
and  bring  them  self-fulfillment.  At  the  same 
time,  neither  boys  nor  girls  should  be  re- 
stricted to  stereotyped  choices  bctsed  on 
traditional  male  or  female  role  models. 

We  are  not  advocating  special  counselors 
for  girls  but,  rather,  are  underscoring  the 
need  for  adequate  guidance  for  girls  and 
boys.  The  lack  of  expert  counseling  can  have 
devastating  results  for  both,  but  girls  are  at 
a  special  disadvantage  because  they  are  so 
often  frozen  Into  stereotyped  roles  by  social 
expectations.  (Boys  are  also  confronted  by 
subtle  psychological  barriers  when  they  seek 
to  enter  fields  which  are  traditionally  femi- 
nine, for  example,  nursing,  early  childhood 
education,  dancing,  secretarial  work.)  What 
we  seek  is  an  open  society,  one  which  offers 
equal  opportvmlty  and  freedom  of  choice  to 
all.  If  many,  or  even  most,  women  should 
eventually  select  careers  as  homemakers, 
nurses,  or  office  workers,  it  should  be  as  a 
result  of  personal  decisions,  reached  after 
careful  consideration  of  all  options,  not  be- 
cause they  feel  restricted  to  "women's  Jobs." 
In  the  same  spirit,  those  girls  who  opt  for 
business,  politics,  or  the  professions  should 
meet  with  no  obstacles  to  self-realization. 
In  summary,  we  plead  for  good  guidance  for 
all.  with  special  attention  to  the  disadvan- 
taged in  our  society — both  the  disadvantaged 
minorities  and  the  disadvantaged  majority — 
our  girls. 

Mrs.  OszxK.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mrs, 
Shaw. 

On  page  3  you  give  some  statistics  about 
the  number  of  women  working  with  children 
under  18.  I  have  l)een  looking  for  the  source. 
I  came  across  it  recently  and  forgot  to  write 
It  down.  I  wonder  if  anyone  In  the  room  to- 
day has  It.  The  figure  was  that  60  percent  of 
all  children  In  families  where  the  mother  Is 
the  head  of  the  household  are  living  In  pov- 
erty. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  This  Is  the  reference.  It  is  from 
the  manpower  report  of  the  President,  Janu- 
ary 1966. 
Mrs.  QHzm.  I  have  that. 
Mrs.  Shaw.  That  is  the  labor  force  status 
of  married  women  with  children  under  18 
and  the  number  of  children  Involved  as  of 
March  1967. 

Mrs.  Okkkn.  I  do  not  think  that  figure  Is  in 
there. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  Which  particular  figure? 
Mrs.  OxrEN.  Not  too  long  ago  I  read — and 
It  seems  to  me  if  this  Is  true,  that  It  h«a  tre- 
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mendous  implications  in  terms  of  congres- 
sional legislation — that  60  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren who  are  living  in  families  headed  by  a 
woman  are  living  in  poverty  as  defined  by  the 
Government.  The  median  income  for  women, 
of  course,  is  much  less  than  the  median  in- 
come  for  men. 

It  seems  to  me  if  this  Is  fact  It  has  tre- 
mendous social  Implications  as  well  as  im- 
plicaUons  for  title  I  of  the  K8EA  and  some 
of  the  other  programs.  If  any  of  you  have 
that  Information  or  can  provide  It  for  me,  I 
would  like  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  There  is  an  article  in  US.  News 
<fr  World  Report  published  in  April  which 
offers  statistics.  I  am  surprised  that  the  fig- 
ure is  as  low  as  60  percent.  I  thought  it  was 
even  higher. 

Mrs.  Orekn-.  I  thought  60  percent  was 
pretty  startling. 

Mr.  Eelxnborn.  I  would  Join  with  the  wit- 
ness in  saying  I  would  think  that  figure  Is 
rather  low.  particularly  with  the  type  of 
welfare  program  we  have,  which  pute  a  pre- 
mium on  the  family  without  the  father. 
Sixty  percent  soiinda  to  me  as  though  it 
might  be  low. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  Here  is  a  reference  from  the 
U.S.  Women's  Bureau.  "Nearly  all  of  the  6.8 
million  women  workers  who  were  divorced, 
widowed  or  separated  from  their  husbands 
were  found  to  be  working  for  compelling  eco- 
nomic reasons.  In  addition,  the  4.8  million 
married  women  whoae  husbands  earn  lees 
than  $5,000  per  year  were  presumed  to  be 
working  in  order  to  provide  their  families 
with  a  better  standard  of  Uvlng." 

Mrs.  Orzxn.  Let  me  ask  you  two  or  three 
things  In  terms  of  what  the  schools  can  do. 
Has  any  attention  ever  been  given  In  the 
New  York  City  schools  by  the  guidance  and 
counseling  people  to  the  questionnaires  that 
the  children  bring  home  from  school  to  be 
filled  out?  They  are  almoet  always  phrased 
in  terms  that  I  think  do  psychological 
damage  to  a  «shlld  If  the  mother  is  In  fact 
working  and  the  father  perhaps  is  unem- 
ployed or  AWOL.  I  think  it  makes  the  chUd 
feel  that  somehow  his  family  has  a  social 
stigma  or  they  are  not  quite  satisfying  or 
conforming  to  the  social  norm.  It  always  asks 
first,  "What  is  your  father's  occupation?" 
Very  seldom — in  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  seen  one  that  puts  on  an  equal  basis 
"What  is  your  mothw's  occupation?"  There 
may  be  no  reference  to  the  mother — or  writ- 
ten in  a  rather  slighting  way  to  the  mother — 
as  "Has  your  mother  any  other  occupation 
than  housewife?" 

I  have  known  of  instances  where  small 
boys  especially  see  this  as  somehow  destroy- 
ing the  father  image  or  giving  the  Impression 
their  family  is  looked  down  upon  because  the 
mother  is  the  real  breadwinner? 

It  seems  to  me  guidance  and  counseling 
should  pay  some  attention  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  Yes;  you  are  quite  right,  Rep- 
resentative Green.  I  would  further  comment 
that  In  most  role  books,  which  are  printed 
official  documents,  they  always  call  for  the 
father's  name  first,  if  they  call  for  the  moth- 
er's name  at  all. 

Mrs.  Oretn.  Many  times  the  mother  Is  not 
even  to  be  listed. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  It  Is  generally  understood  that 
when  the  parent's  name  is  called  for,  unless 
the  father  is  listed,  the  family  Is  deemed 
to  be  without  a  father.  If  a  mother  is  listed 
as  the  parent,  then  this  must  be  a  broken 
home.  That  Is  the  general  assumption. 

In  our  guidance  bureau,  of  course,  we  con- 
stantly alert  counselors  to  the  Importance  of 
career  planning  for  girls.  We  Issue  endless 
mimeographed  brochures,  statements,  pam- 
phlets, about  careers  for  women. 

Mrs.  Grxkn.  We  cannot  legislate  on  this, 
but  guidance  and  counseling  people  could 
do  a  study  of  questionnaires  that  are  sent 
out  which  give  the  child  the  definite  impres- 
sion that  the  only  person  who  Is  working  la 
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the  father  and  that  the  mother  is  unimpor- 
tant— as  If  the  father  is  unemployed — some- 
how he  is  worthless.  I  also  agree  with  yo»ir 
statement  that  girls  are  counseled  right  out 
of  poslUons.  They  are  told  "You  must  not 
take  these  courses,  because  a  woman  couldnt 
get  a  Job  In  this  area  anyhow."  This  has  hap- 
pened through  the  years. 

One  other  question  which,  again,  It  seems 
to  me  the  schools  can  do  something  about. 
I  ran  across  a  figure  not  too  long  ago  that  of 
the  278,000  registered  apprentices  under  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Training,  less  than 
1  percent  are  girls.  It  seems  to  me  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  recUfy  this.  It  seems 
inexcusable.  The  higheet  unemployment  rate 
of  any  group  in  the  Nation  is  among  non- 
white  girls  between  16  and  21. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  I  would  say  the  unions  are 
quite  resistant.  Many  unions,  especiaUy  in 
the  construction  area,  have  been  100  percent 
male. 

Mrs.  Grkxn.  And  too  frequently  100  per- 
cent whlte-Anglosaxon  male. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  Yes.  It  probably  would  create 
a  furor  If  a  girl  wished  to  be  an  apprentice 
plmnber.  for  example,  although  there  la  a 
rather  amusing  television  commercial  cur- 
rently being  shown  where  a  little  girl  asks 
Jane  Withers,  the  perpetual  detergent  ad- 
vertiser, "Can  I  be  a  plumber  when  I  grow 
up?"  That  struck  me  as  a  rather  Interesting 
question.  In  reply  to  her.  I  think  the  adult 
said.  "Why.  certainly.  You  can  also  help  re- 
move all  the  stains  from  your  sink  by  using 
this  marvelous  detergent,"  whatever  it  U.  As 
I  watched  that.  It  occurred  to  me  that  there 
are  practically  no  women  pliunbers. 

Mrs.  OaxzM.  It  seems  to  me  It  is  important 
that  every  person  have  the  opportunity  to 
be  whatever  he  or  she  wants  to  be,  rather 
than  to  force  him  into  a  particular  area. 
Many  women  do  and  will  continue  to  choose 
to  be  In  the  home.  Many  will  not;  they  are 
asking  for  the  same  options  that  men  have. 

Aside  from  the  apprenticeship  program,  I 
was  shocked  2  or  3  years  ago  when  we  had 
visiting  school  superintendents  testifying. 
They  spoke  of  special  classes  that  were  avaU- 
able  to  boys  who  were  potential  dropouts 
and  how  successful  they  had  been.  In  fact 
they  had  been  so  successful  they  were  doubl- 
ing the  number  of  classes  for  boys,  and  were 
"even  starting  ONE  for  girts."  I  thought  this 
unequal  treatment  In  public  schools  was  a 
violation  of  civil  rights  and  I  wrote  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Education.  The  high  unem- 
ployment and  dropout  rate  among  girls  U 
ample  evidence  of  the  need  for  similar 
classes — but  schools  are  exempt  under  title 
VI. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  I  could  do 
about  such  discrimination  at  that  time- 
since  it  was  and  is  legal.  I  hope  to  correct 
this  In  the  current  bill  which  Is  pending 
before  the  committee. 

I  would  also  think  people  In  the  schools 
as  well  as  the  administration  could  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  of  bringing  girls  in  the  Job  Corps  up 
to  BO  percent.  LegislatlTely.  the  highest  X 
have  ever  been  able  to  get  It  as  far  as  the 
law  Is  concerned  Is  80  percent,  over  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  some  of  my  colleagues. 
It  seems  to  me  50  percent  of  the  places  should 
be  filled  by  glris  if  they  want  in.  At  times, 
the  waiting  list  for  approved  girls  has  been 
long. 

In  the  new  Conservation  Corps  there  Is  no 
quota  written  In  for  girls,  and  I  will  be 
amazed  If  they  have  any  program  for  them. 
I  repeat  these  matters  that,  Tve  discussed  In 
previous  hearings  because  I  believe  guidance 
personnel  should  be  aware  of  them. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  other  queetlon,  U  I 

may.  Last  night  I  watched  a  program  called 

"The  Advocates." 

Mrs.  Shaw.  I  saw  the  last  part  of  It. 

Mrs.  Grxxn.  What  is  your  reaction  to  that 

proposal?  Let  me  ask  it  in  two  parts:  (1)  U 
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It  were  optional.  If  It  were  encouraged;  and 
(J)  if  it  became  mandatory.  Did  you  see  It? 

Mr.  ZaixtnoKS.  No. 

Mrs  QiXKsi.  In  the  program  the  suggestion 
was  made  to  make  half-time  work  avaUable 
go  the  man  Is  at  work  half-time  and  the 
woman  U  at  work  half-time,  and  each  would 
mend  half  of  the  time  st  home.  They  would 
still  have  the  same  Income  as  they  had  be- 
fore when  the  wife  was  not  working. 

Mrs.  Shaw  I  think  in  theory  it  is  a  very 
good  proposal,  but  practlcaUy  It  would  be 
meflectlve  for  the  following  reason:  As  we 
find  the  hoxu^  of  work  being  decreased  In 
any  given  occupation,  whether  it  be  profes- 
sional or  blue  collar,  we  find  people  taking 
second  and  third  and  fourth  Jobs  In  order 
to  increase  their  income.  Such  an  option 
seems  quite  reasonable  and,  In  fact,  it  Is  an 
ongoing  practice,  twcaxise  many  firms  have 
part-time  workers,  but  the  effect  of  this 
would  not  be  to  equalize  the  homemaklng 
responsibUlties  of  men  and  women,  which 
I  gather  is  the  rationale  for  the  proposal.  At 
least,  so  I  gathered  from  the  discussion  which 
followed. 

Wasn't  it  your  feeling  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  hidden  agenda  that  men  should  par- 
ticipate in  child -rearing  to  the  same  extent 
as  women  and  should  contribute  to  the  run- 
ning of  the  home,  and  that  this  would  be 
possible  if  men  and  women  both  worked  half- 
time  and  gave  half  their  time  to  the  home? 
If  it  worked  that  way.  It  woiUd  be  fine.  But, 
again,  I  can  only  speak  from  experience  In 
the  field  of  education  where  I  see  a  great 
many  people  having  more  than  one  Job. 

People  who  are  ambitious  and  mobile  seem 
to  want  to  do  all  that  they  can  do. 

Mrs.  QaxxN.  I  thought  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jectives was  that  with  greater  flexibUlty, 
more  women  would  be  able  to  work  half-time 
or  part-time  and  still  fullUl  their  obligations 
at  home.  In  so  doing  they  would  attain 
greater  personal  fulfillment.  I  thought  that 
was  the  second  major  objective.  It  would  also 
make  it  possible  for  fathers  to  spend  more 
time  with  their  growing  children. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  I  agree.  There  Is  one  very  Im- 
portant aspect.  While  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  part-time  work  available  today,  it  does 
not  carry  with  It  the  benefits  of  full-time 
work.  It  does  not  carry  pensions,  sick 
pay,  health  care,  and  other  fringe  benefits 
that  the  full-time  worker  enjoys.  If  half-time 
work  mvolves  those  additional  benefits,  then 
I  think  such  a  practice  might  be  more  effec- 
tive. 

Mrs.  Orexn.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  our 
schools,  which  In  past  years  have  had  a  short- 
age of  personnel,  could  have  recruited  a  great 
many  highly  qualified  women  who  would  be 
willing  to  come  b«ck  tor  half  a  day.  Today, 
when  we  still  have  a  terrible  shortage  of 
health  personnel,  I  do  not  know  why  hospi- 
tal schedules  have  to  be  so  inflexible.  I  do  not 
know  why  nurses  and  social  workers  cannot 
work  half-time. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  I  think  in  many  instances  the 
practice  is  In  effect.  I  recall  something  of  the 
type  even  in  New  York  City  a  few  years  ago, 
although  I  have  not  heard  about  it  recently. 
I  think  they  have  had  such  a  flock  of  appli- 
cants for  teaching  positions  that  they  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  extend  this  practice.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  was  proposed. 

Mrs.  Orkbm.  Mr.  Erlenborn? 

Mr.  Erlbnborn.  Might  I  ask  you,  Mrs. 
Bhaw,  Just  one  question. 

On  page  6,  you  say  "Thirty  years  ago  It 
would  not  have  been  uncommon  for  a  well- 
meaning  teacher  to  say  to  a  girl."  and  you 
give  several  examples  glris  were,  In  essence, 
discouraged  from  entering  certain  profes- 
sions. Do  you  mean  to  Indicate  by  that  that 
It  Is  unoonunon  today? 

Mrs.  Shaw.  That  is  a  good  question.  There 
are  many  teachers  who  are  still  speaking  In 
those  terms.  Let  me  amplify. 
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A  few  decades  ago,  most  teachers  and  what- 
ever few  counselors  there  were  counseled  in 
terms  they  considered  realistic.  They  were 
deeply  devoted  to  the  children's  Interest. 
They  did  not  want  to  see  children  hurt.  So,  It 
would  not  have  been  luiusual,  for  example, 
to  hear  someone  say  to  a  young  Jewish  boy 
"Look,  you  have  a  great  deal  of  talent  for 
engineering,  but  why  break  your  heart?  You 
know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  so  much 
antlsemltism  in  that  field  that  you  will  never 
get  very  far.  Go  Into  something  else  where 
you  can  succeed." 

In  the  same  way  some  counselors  spoke 
to  black  students  In  this  vein.  WlUlam 
Booth,  who  is  now  a  Judge  in  New  York,  was 
a  high  school  student  probably  30  years  ago 
and  he  frequently  tells  the  story  of  how  80 
or  so  years  ago  in  high  school  he  told  his 
teacher  or  counselor  that  he  wanted  to  be- 
come a  radio  announcer,  and  this  person  said 
to  him  "Why  prepare  to  be  a  radio  an- 
nouncer? There  are  no  black  radio  announc- 
ers. Go  Into  something  else.  Go  Into  law."  He 
offers  that  as  an  example  of  the  discrimina- 
tory attitude  through  the  counseling  of  stu- 
dents, and  of  course  to  a  degree  that  may 
have  been  true  30  years  ago,  teachers  and 
counselors  did  do  that  sort  of  thing  30  years 
ago  but  they  weren't  doing  It  from  malice. 
They  were  doing  this  In  an  effort  to  spare 
their  students  from  future  hardships.  Today 
there  is  an  entirely  different  attitude. 

Never,  for  example,  would  a  qualified  coun- 
selor say  to  a  girl  "Don't  go  on  to  a  Ph.  D.  be- 
cause in  a  university  such  as  Columbia  only 
2  percent  of  the  tenure  professors  are 
women."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  percentage 
of  Ph.  D.'s  among  women  has  dropped  from 
about  20  percent  in  the  1940's  to  about  10 
percent  In  the  1960's. 

I  am  making  a  distinction  between  coun- 
selors who  have  special  training  in  a  study 
of  occupations  in  the  changing  labor  nurket 
who  are  able  to  reach  g^rls  and  point  out  op- 
portunities to  them,  whereas  teachers  reflect 
more  or  less  the  same  attitudes  as  parents 
and  other  members  of  society.  They  advise 
girls  to  do  what  seems  practical,  and  what 
may  seem  practical  at  the  moment  may  re- 
sult in  a  tragic  underutillzatlon  of  women's 
talent  eventually.  That  Is  why  I  attach  so 
much  Importance  to  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate counseling  in  the  schools. 

In  a  central  New  York  City  high  school  a 
counselor  will  be  responsible  tot  over  a  thou- 
sand students.  Under  those  circumstances 
the  counselor  cannot  reach  them,  neither 
the  boys  nor  the  girls.  It  Is  only  where  we 
have  these  special  programs,  such  as  the  col- 
lege discovery  program,  the  coUege-botind 
program,  where  we  have  counselors  in  a  ratio 
of  1  to  100  that  both  the  girls  and  boys  suc- 
ceed. They  do  not  drop  out.  We  have  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again  through  these 
special  Federal  projects  under  titles  I,  m, 
and  V,  and  other  titles  that  through  a  pro- 
gram of  counseling  the  students  do  well,  but 
having  demonstrated  that  we  cannot  rep- 
licate it  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

Right  now  there  are  15,000  high  school  stu- 
dents In  New  York  City  who  are  getting 
superb  counseling  at  a  ratio  of  about  1  coun- 
selor to  about  100  students  but  the  remain- 
ing 267,000  are  getting  it  In  the  ratio  of  about 
1  to  1,200.  If  you  lumped  them  together  you 
get  an  overall  average  of  about  1  to  800,  but 
this  average  is  meaningless.  Ninety-flve  per- 
cent of  our  students  are  getting  Inadequate 
counseling  and  while  boys  suffsr  from  thU 
also  there  are  adequate  outside  forces  which 
help  project  boys  Into  career  planning.  A 
boy  knows  that  he  will  have  a  career  some 
day;  girls  are  not  really  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  opportunities  that  there  are  for 
them. 

That  Is  why  we  would  strongly  urge  that 
a  special  commission  or  task  force  be  vp- 
pointed  not  so  much  from  the  civil  rights 
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aspect  of  looking  Into  discrimination  against 
women  but  looking  into  the  educational 
practices  starting  with  Headstart  and  kinder- 
garten to  see  what  practices  we  engage  In 
that  brainwash  girls  from  an  early  age  to 
see  themselves  In  a  subservient  role.  Why,  for 
example,  Is  there  a  homemaklng  corner  In 
preschool  and  the  nursery  school,  for  girls, 
while  there  are  building  blocks  and  fire 
trucks  for  boys? 

Mrs.  OsaxH.  WhUe  I  am  in  agreement  with 
what  you  are  saying  and  I  feel  very  strongly 
on  this,  my  Judgment  would  be  that  It  would 
be  a  small  percentage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  would  agree  with  the  two  of  us  and 
that  therefore  such  a  conunlsslon  Is  Impos- 
sible. I  would  like  to  have  your  comments 
in  terms  of  the  Congress.  I  don't  think  It 
would  be  receptive.  I  think  the  majority  of 
our  colleagues  see  this  as  the  woman's  rola 
and  why  have  a  commission  to  study  It.  I 
suspect,  from  public  opinion  polls,  that  that 
sentiment  Is  shared  by  the  American  people. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  The  American  i>eople  are  dis- 
turbed that  such  a  small  percentage  of  law- 
yers happen  to  be  women 

Mrs.  Gaxur.  Not  at  all. 

Mrs.  Shaw  (continuing) .  And  that  a  small 
percentage  of  doctors  happen  to  be  women. 
They  arent? 

Mrs.   Obkxn.  No. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  I  am  disturbed  by  it. 

Mrs.  Obxxit.  a  small  minority  of  women 
also  are  Members  of  Congress,  U  the  public 
were  really  concerned  they  would  vote  dif- 
ferently. I  think  the  answer  is  no  in  all  of 
the  cases  you  cite — though  not  to  use  wom- 
en's full  potential  in  education,  law,  medi- 
cine Is  a  loss  to  the  Nation. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  You  see,  women  themselves 
are  their  own  worst  enemies,  because  they 
are  brainwashed  from  this  very  early  age  to 
see  themselves  In  this  role. 

Mrs.  OaxxN.  I  want  to  go  off  the  record — 
as  I've  seen  some  studies  that  dispute  this. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  EsLXNBORN.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  I  agree  with  you  as  far  as  say- 
ing that  women  do  like  women,  but  I  ques- 
tion the  Interpretation  of  that  survey.  It 
may  be  that  women  did  not  see  themselves 
as  favoring  someone  because  of  sex  and  that 
men  dldnt  see  themselves  as  favoring  or  not 
favoring  someone  because  of  sex.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  identification.  When  people  think  of 
a  leader  they  more  generally  tend  to  think 
of  a  man  In  that  position  because  of  a  long 
process  of  conditioning.  I  see  this  in  school 
systems  all  over  the  country.  The  majortty 
of  tea<^ers  In  any  glvsn  school  are  usiuOly 
women  and  the  principal  is  usually  a  man. 

Mrs.  Orksn.  More  recently  this  has  been 
the  case.  At  one  time  women  were  predoml* 
nantly  the  principals  in  elementary  schooti 
but  now  they  are  in  the  minority. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  I  noted,  for  example,  in  our 
own  Board  of  Education  that  mals  superln- 
tendents  usually  select  male  executive  as- 
sistants. Now,  surely  there  are  Just  as  many 
capable  women  executives.  Even  though  thess 
8uj)erin tendents  are  all  for  women's  rights, 
when  it  oomes  to  selecting  assistants  they 
feel  more  comforiable  working  with  men 

Mrs.  OaBcif.  I  think  this  is  tnie. 

Mrs.  Skaw.  And  you  have  heard  the  ex- 
pression from  both  men  and  women  at  times 
that  they  dislike  working  for  a  woman. 

Mrs.  OtxKK.  This  Is  the  same  statement  as 
against  the  minority — ^It's  been  repeated 
through  the  years:  "How  would  you  like  to 
work  under  a  Negro  boss?" 

Mrs.  SsAW.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Obixn.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mn. 
Shaw.  You  have  been  extremely  helpful  to 
our  committee. 

Mrs.  Shaw.  Thank  you  very  much  for  hear- 
ing nw. 
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(The  foUowing  l«tt«r  was  submlttwl  for 
thereoonl.) 

BOAIO  OF  BimCATION 

OF  TH»  Cttt  of  Nkw  Yo«k, 
Brooklyn.  N.T.,  July  13.  1970. 
Repr«MntatlTe  Edith  Okben, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Bdueation,  Washinffton.  D.C. 
DzAR  Mas.  Orkxn:  Thla  Is  In  response  to 
an  Inquiry  about  tlie  counselor-pupll  ratio 
In  OTir  public  scbools,  which  was  transmitted 
to  me  through  the  oflSce  of  your  counsel,  Mr. 
Harry  Hogtm.  In  speaking  before  your  Ctom- 
mlttee.  I  aUuded  to  the  fact  that  the  coun- 
selor-pupll ratio  In  special  Title  I  programs, 
such  as  College  Bound,  College  Discovery  and 
Development  and  similar  programs,  was  ex- 
cellent, averaging  one  counselor  to  100  pupils, 
whereas  the  counselor-pupll  ratio  for  the 
general  population  of  high  school  students 
was  totally  loadeqiiate.  Following  are  the 
statistics  showing  the  ratio  of  full-time 
guidance  counselors  to  pupils  in  Title  I  pro- 
grams as  compared  with  the  regtilar  pro- 
grama  In  the  New  York  City  high  schools: 

RATIO  OF  FULL-TIME  COUNSELORS  TO  PUPILS 


Spaci«l 
Ra(ul*r  pro- 

profram      gmra  >  Total 


Numbar  ol  counadora. 220  124  344 

Numbar  of  pupila 267,224       15,528       282,752 

Rath) 1  to  1,215    1  to  125       1  to  822 


>SMthafoilowin|tabla: 


Numbar 

of  coun-     Numbar 
salon    01  pupils 


Rath) 


CaHaaa  diaeovwy 

Corrtfatad  curriculum. 
Aspiration  saarcli 

ToUls 


85  9,000 

10  1, 166 

13  1,612 

16  3, 750 


124       15,528    1  to  125. 


The  Title  I  programs  referred  to  above 
have  been  dted  as  "exemplary."  Indeed,  they 
have  produced  the  most  encoiuaglng  results. 
For  example.  In  the  CoUege  Discovery  and 
Development  program,  which  provided  one 
oounselor  to  every  100  students  as  well  as 
other  educational  services,  95%  of  the  class 
graduating  in  June  1966  and  93%  of  the  class 
graduating  in  June  1966  were  admitted  to 
degree-granting  Institutions.  These  disad- 
vantaged students,  most  of  whom  would 
have  become  high  school  dropouts  without 
this  special  help,  were  able  to  overcome  their 
aoademlc  lacks  because  of  the  Individual 
attention  which  they  received  In  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  problem  Is  that  special  programs  of 
this  type  reach  only  about  5%  of  our  high 
school  population,  the  remaining  95%  among 
whom  a  majority  need  the  same  kind  of 
help,  do  not  have  access  to  the  services  of 
full-time,  professionally  trained  oounseiois. 
Let  me  cite  an  example  In  a  typical  high 
sohool  with  such  a  program.  In  Brandels 
High  School  which  has  a  population  of  6,264, 
there  are  three  counselors  serving  300  pupils 
In  the  College  Bound  program,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  school  population,  4,964  stu- 
dents are  served  by  only  three  other  coun- 
selors. In  a  ratio  of  l  to  1,600.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  4,900  students  are  Just  as 
disadvantaged  as  the  300  In  the  special  pro- 
gram and  yet  do  not  receive  the  help  they 
need.  Over  and  over  again,  we  hear  the  same 
plea  from  students:  "There  Is  no  one  whom 
we  can  talk  to.  The  counselors  do  not  have 
enough  time  for  us."  The  counselor-pupll 
ratio  In  our  elementary  and  Jimlor  high 
schools  varies  from  about  1  to  860  to  1  to 
1,600.  In  a  recent  survey  completed  by  the 
school  authorities  in  MUwaukee,  the  foUow- 
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Ing  data  regarding  the  counselor-pupll  ratios  Int^irrltv  on/f /./mimoo  ^»v  . 

for  20  large  citieswere  shown :  ^5^5,.^°  courage,  with  a  sense  of  re- 

ootinseior-  sPon^lbUity  and  an  awareness  of  his  era. 

FupU  ratio  ^  «>niment  to  you  Tim's  speech : 

^j;*'"***     1-280  PaDDOif— Ou«  Hhutaoe 

Srjoui-ty'ciiiiil) : fS  w  >».         ^^'  '"'^  "^"^""^ 

Minneapolli  «Sn         Webster's  dictionary  defines  freedcxn  as  the 

St.    Louis—  nm      absence  of  necessity,  coercion,  or  restraint  in 

Baltimore  Olty.IIir:  sTl      *'*i^*'!  °'  '^"°° 

Chicago      .  lli        ^**  •*™«  dictionary  defines  heritage  as 

Buffalo  Im     "o^et^i^g  transmitted  or  acquired  from  a 

Boston ..:::::::::::::: JS  ^'^r^''%T°'-^    .. 

Seattle  Inn  .^         "^®^  *^°  words  U  summarized  the  bet- 

Clnclnnatl  iVn  *"  ^"^  °^  American  history.  In  nearly  ev- 

New  Orleans'II  !oo  «rythlng  that  can  be  read  of  our  past,  you 

Cleveland  Ian  **^  *'*  *^"*  ^°^^  ^^  *°<*  ^PP^y  them. 

Pittsburgh Sa  ^  °'"  **"  y"*"'  y°"  n^Bbt  say,  a  pattern 

Broward  Count^'fP^rtL^Gdirt'aie)" 466     ^J^''^^  '^°"*  *  ^"'°  blueprint  for  a 

MUwaukee  i^uoerdaie) 466      free  man.  Every  person  that  we  admire  la 

Indianapolis    IIIi: JS  ^^ory  had  the  following  qualities: 

Los  Angrtes  fi?Q  ,  ,^*'  he  had  the  integrity  and  courage  to 

Houstoh  ^  '°"Py  ''^**  ^«»  ^^"^  ^^  "K^t-  to  tJefend  his 

New  York  SJw  <l«cl8lo»i8  when  necessary,  and  the  plain  ordi- 

794  na^  pj^g  ^jj^j  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  knocks  that 

Except  for  the  affluent  suburbs,  the  lack  of  '^^^  ^'^  ^*y- 

guidance  and  counseling  in  most  of  our  large  Second,  he  had  a  responsibility.  He  placed 

cities  Is  woefully  apparent.  ^^  beliefs  and  Ideals  first,  and  himself  a  poor 

As  you  know,  although  guidance  and  coun-  second.   He   was   self-reliant   enough   to  do 

sellng  had  its  origins  In  the  first  decade  of  ''  alone  If  need  be,  to  cross  a  continent  to 

the  century,  its  real  growth  took  place  In  the  ^*"°  °^  *°  ^'^^  ^^^  senate  floor  to  vote  with 

1960's  and  1960"s,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  ^^^   opposition.    We   could   see   freedom   as 

Impetiis  provided  by  "seed  money"  through  ll'^erty,  not  license. 

NDEA  and  slmUar  programs.  IXjday,  a  good  finally,  he  needed  an  awareness  of  the  era 

many  counseling  programs  are  funded  under  ^^  which  he  was  living,  of  what  was  going 

Title    I    and    other    Titles,    but    the    "seed  °^  around  him,  which  could  tell  him  when 

money"   concept   no   longer   works   for   the  ^'  '^^  ^^"^^  ^  ""  ^^'^  vYien  it  was  time  to 

simple  reason  that  cities  and  municipalities  ^**''<*- 

lack  the  funds  to  replicate  these  exemplary  ^°**  ^  indeed  we  have  a  heritage,  but  a  bit 

programs.  What  is  most  urgently  needed    if  ^^^^erent   from   what   we   often   picture.  To 

we  are  to  provide  every  American  boy  and  '^^^y  °^  "»•  heritage  Is  something  down  in 

girl  with  adequate  counseling,  is  general  sup-  *^®  P*'"'^'  '*'**  ^®  ^-^^  *h*  ^^  to  see  on 

port    for    counseling    services    rather    than  Saturday  afternoon. 

funds  for  pilot  projects.  It  has  been  demon-  ^^  ^he  old  forts,  ships,  planes,  and  so  on 

Btrated  over  and  over  again.  In  every  part  of  "*  ^  re™l°<l  ""  that  In  each  of  these  old 

the  country,  that  when  Intensive  counseling  "Ucs  was  a  man  or  men  who  was  free.  Free, 

services  are  provided,  pupUs  make  dramatic  °°*  ''y  ^*'°8  told  that  he  was  bom  Into  a 

advances.  democracy,  but  free  by  thinking,  being,  do- 

I  would  therefore  urge  your  support  of  fuU  ^^^'   '^^   sometimes  suffering  for  what  he 

funding  for  gioldanoe  and  counseling  services  heUeved  in. 

for  all  pupils  In  elementary  and  secondary  ^^  these  men,  freedom  was  not  something 

schools.  We  know  that  you  are  a  staimch  °^  the  past  but  of  the  present.  Not  something 

friend  of  the  guidance  profession  and  we  ap-  Paaslve,  but  something  active  and  real, 

predate  your  continuing  efforts  in  behalf  of  Because    they    fought    and    won   and   tt- 

educatlonal  improvements.  mained  free,  we  honor  the  men  and  the  place. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  O^^e  word  describes  these  battles  that  made 

Daist  K.  Shaw,  Director.  *'^**  ''^Pt  "■  '^ee — dissent. 

"The  Congressman  from  Illinois  voted  for 

~~^~^^"  the  resolution  of  the  Congressman  from  Uss- 

sachusetts,  declaring  that  the  war  had  been 

FREEDOM — OUR  HERITAGE  imnecessarlly  and  imconstltutlonally  begun 

by  the  President." 

UfWi     I A  ore    A     as  /^i  iTn.<  .  Shades  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 

HUN.  JAMES  A.   McCLURE  to  end  the  war?  Hardly.  The  date  was  Oecem- 

or  n)AHo  ^^  ^'  ^^'^-  "**  '^^  ^**  ^  Mexico,  and  the 

._, „ congressmjui's  name :    Abraham  Lincoln. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  In  the  continent  of  Europe  In  the  fifteen 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971  and  sixteen  hundreds,  the  religious  beliefs  of 

■Mr     Tjfr^rrr  TTD-c-     »^       r,       .          —  the  people  were  determined   by  the  nUers 

r^  ■'^•,  McCLURE.    Mr.    Speaker,    Tim  of  the  sUte.  Those  who  beUevwl  differently 

cougnim,  a  senior  at  Bishop  Kelly  High  could  either  face  persecution  or  leave. 

School  in  Boise,  was  the  State  winner  in  Those  who  left  becwne  our  pilgrims  and 

the  Idaho  Voice  of  Democracy  contest  Puritans.  They  dissented,  they  had  the  In- 

thls  year.  tegrlty,   the  responsibility,  and  the  aware- 

This  Is  the  week  when  all  of  the  State  ^'^  ***  **^''  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  °^'  nauon. 

champions  In  the  annual  contest  soon-  x,  '^®  '"*  example  is  that  of  Edmund  O, 

virPrt  hv  tho  TrTfl^oT^o     #  i^'ifs"  ^«  Ross,  a  Republican   Senator  from  Kansas, 

^ftir  L^H  ^M  *  *"f  °^  ^.""""Sn  Wars  boss  cast  the  not  guUty  vote  that  a«S^ 

gather  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  I  would  President  Andrew  Johjison  at  ImpeSieS 

urge  my  coUeagues  In  the  House  to  take  trial  in  1888.  By  courage  and  adherence  to 

a  look  at  these  youngsters.  Those  who  his  beUefs,  Ross  dug  his  poUtlc*^  grave  and 

have  given  up  on  the  next  generation  saved  our  form  of  government, 

would  be  surprised  at  what  they  both  see  ^^^   °^   these   people   demonstrated  the 

and  hear.  qualities  I  mentioned.  Each,  in  his  actions, 

I  am  especially  proud  of  Tim  Coughlln  Z^ ^u?J^\F^^  ^"*  also  more  free  hi 

His  speech  demonstrates  so  vividly  tha  nCnt^.n    JT^  '^♦"^  '^• 

^oSS.  Z^^h^t"^  the  meanlngpe-     ^Si'TL^^.^'k^T^.  Se.Sb^t  o^^ 

mocracy  and  the  type  of  man  who  has     dom. 

kept  us  free  for  two  centuries— men  with        violent  dissent  though,  is  a  sad  mistake. 
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It  changes  an  open  ear  and  mind  to  a  closed. 
Clenched  fist. 

The  Boston  Massacre  and  Kent  State  both 
look  Interesting  In  the  history  books,  but 
they  are  complete  dead  ends. 

Perhaps  the  heritage  of  those  before  us 
is  like  a  ship's  log:  It  reminds  us  of  where 
the  ship  has  gone  and  how  the  men  who 
■ailed  the  ship  before  us  got  her  through 
other  storms  and  shoals  and  kept  the  ship 
free. 

Like  any  ship,  she  Is  not  steered  by  the 
hand  at  the  wheel  alone.  A  single  lonely 
man,  free  In  his  courage  and  defiance,  pull- 
ing a  sheetUne,  can  alter  the  course  of  the 
ship,  and  of  history.  His  actions  can  be 
called  mutiny  and  treason,  but  be  Is  in  his 
own  right  and  he  is  free. 

In  his  freedom,  that  one  man  can  guide 
the  ship  on  to  clearer  waters. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON 
REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  took  a  recent  editorial  look  at 
gome  revenue  sharing  proposals  and 
found  merit  In  the  one  proposed  by 
Congressman  Henry  Reuss  and  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

Their  proposal  differs  from  others  by 
requiring  Governors  in  the  second  year 
of  revenue  sharing  to  come  forward  with 
plans  for  modernizing  State  and  local 
governments. 

How  to  improve  the  financial  prospects 
of  State  and  local  governments  is  of  more 
than  passing  Interest  to  residents  of 
Wisconsin,  which  supplies  1.98  percent  of 
Federal  tax  revenues — excluding  social 
security  and  other  trust  fund  receipts- 
while  receiving  only  1.58  percent  of  cate- 
gorical Federal  grants  paid  to  States. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  of  February  25 
follows: 

Rkvenue  Sharing  on  thx  Move 
The  way  appears  to  be  opening  for  a  com- 
promise on  President  Nixon's  far  reaching 
revenue  sharing  proposals,  with  the  adminis- 
tration becking  down  on  Its  "no  strings  at- 
tached" grants  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  Congress,  too,  there  seems  to  be 
recognition  that  in  the  face  of  the  need  for 
revenue  sharing  of  some  sort  It  would  be 
fatal  to  have  a  knock  down,  drag  out  battle 
over  how  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  ConnaUy, 
In  the  first  interview  he  has  granted,  told 
I>avld  Broder  of  the  Washington  Post  that 
the  president's  goals  could  be  accomplished 
by  broadening  present  federal  grant  in  aid 
programs  should  Congress  reject  the  con- 
troversial $6  bUUon  no  strings  attached 
plan. 

Murray  L.  Weldenbaum,  an  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Indicated  to  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress  that  the 
administration  might  accept  a  revenue  shar- 
i^  program  of  a  different  size  than  It  has 
proposed  and  with  some  new  restrictions. 
Asked  about  an  alternative  plan  proposed  by 
two  Democrats,  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota  and  Rep.  Henry  Reuss  of  Wiscon- 
sin, he  said:  "They  have  Introduced  a  good 
DlU,  and  I  will  not  attack  It."  However, 
Weldenbaum  said  later  that  he  hoped  the  ad- 
ministration bill  would  be  adopted  and  that 
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If  there  were  any  compromise  it  would  have 
to  come  from  the  White  House. 

Reuss  and  Humphrey  have  Indicated  that 
they  want  to  find  accommodation  with  the 
administration  on  the  matter  of  revenue 
sharing. 

The  Reuss-Humphrey  measure  would  not 
place  any  more  restrictions  than  the  ad- 
ministration would  on  how  state  and  local 
governments  spend  any  new  money.  But  It 
would  Impose  significant  new  requirements 
and  restrictions  in  other  ways.  They  would 
require  governors,  in  the  second  year  of 
revenue  sharing,  to  come  forward  with  plans 
for  modernizing  state  and  local  governments. 
They  recommend  such  reforms  as  annual  leg- 
islative sessions,  eased  restrictions  on  bor- 
rowing and  taxing  powers  of  local  govern- 
ments, elimination  of  small  units  of  govern- 
ment, formation  of  regional  govertmiental 
bodies. 

Reuss  and  Humphrey  would  also  offer  In- 
centives for  states  to  enact  more  "progres- 
sive" tax  systems  under  which  wealthy  peo- 
ple would  carry  a  higher  share  of  the  burden. 
This  would  entaU  Instituting  Income  tax 
systems  In  states  that  do  not  have  them  and 
raising  such  taxes  In  states  that  do.  And, 
ultimately,  the  Reuss-Humphrey  plan  con- 
templates a  federal  takeover  of  welfare  costs. 

Revenue  sharing  on  an  increased  basis 
seems  inevitable.  The  administration  and 
Congress  seem  to  be  moving  toward  a  system 
mutually  agreeable.  No  system  that  does 
not  carry  some  restrictions  or  does  not  give 
Incentives  for  better  local  management  is 
desirable.  It  is  here  that  compromise  must 
come. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  VETO  THE  SST 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
on  March  7,  raises  questions  about  the 
proposed  SST  project  that  its  supporters 
have  never  completely  answered.  I  be- 
lieve this  editorial  will  be  of  considerable 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
who  also  question  the  priority  of  the 
SST: 

CoNORXss  Shouu)  Veto  thx  SST 
The  SST  debate  Is  on  again  in  Congress. 
Supporters  of  the  supersonic  transport,  in- 
cluding President  Nixon,  are  back  for  more 
federal   funds  to  continue  development  of 
two  prototypes. 
We  think  Congress  should  say  "no." 
The  arguments  for  continuing  the  devel- 
opment of  this  plAne  now,  when  so  many 
questions     remain     unanswered,     are     not 
strong. 

The  proponents  say  the  work  must  go  on 
to  preserve  Jobs  in  the  aviation  Industry. 
Cutting  off  federal  support  would  cost  160,- 
000  Jobs,  they  say. 

We  agree  it  is  important  to  maintain  em- 
ployment, but  we  think  the  capital,  the  de- 
sign talent,  the  engineering  genius  and  the 
work  skills  mvolved  in  the  SST  program 
would  be  better  directed  at  other  goals  than 
production  of  an  aircraft  that  could  cut  the 
trans-Atlantic  flight  time  in  half  for  the 
benefit  of  a  relatively  few  jet-setters  and 
businessmen. 

Would  it  not  serve  a  far  greater  publio 
Interest  to  put  aviation  experts  at  work  de- 
signing short  take-off  aircraft  that  could 
help  solve  urban  flight  problems?  Couldnt 
some  of  the  managerial  talent  in  the  avla- 
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tlon  industry  be  used  to  solve  mass  trans- 
partation  problems  on  the  grotmd?  Couldnt 
engine  designers  make  a  far  more  valuable 
contribution  to  society  by  fMhlonlng  •  pol- 
lution-free auto  engine? 

We  are  sure  America  would  earn  the  world's 
gratitude  for  halting  the  SST  if  it  turns  out, 
as  some  scientists  suspect,  that  flights  In  the 
stratosphere  could  alter  the  world's  climate 
or  disturb  the  ozone  layer  that  screens  out 
harmful  radiation  from  outer  space. 

No  country  shotUd  permit  large-scale 
fligehts  at  SST  altitudes  until  theee  environ- 
mental questions  vn  answered.  And  It  does 
not  take  two  SST  prototjrpes  to  find  the  an- 
swers. Existing  supersonic  mUitary  aircraft 
oould  be  used  for  research. 

A  third  argument  advanced,  weakest  of 
the  lot,  is  that  the  nation  has  already  sunk 
more  than  $90  mUlion  into  the  SST,  i>n«i 
should  continue  funding  the  plane  to  protect 
the  Investment. 

Many  a  poker  player  has  lost  a  bundle 
foUowlng  that  philosophy.  Sticking  with  a 
bad  hand  Is  not  a  good  Investment,  but  Just 
the  opposite.  And  the  SST  is  a  bad  hand,  a 
plane  that  very  likely  cannot  be  flown  at  a 
profit.  British  and  French  alrUne  experts 
have  the  same  doubts  about  their  SST.  the 
Concorde.  \ 

The  Senate  last  year  asked  \l6  leading 
economists — such  men  as  Paul  akmuelson, 
Walter  HeUer  and  MUton  Friedman — what 
should  be  done  about  the  SST.  Fifteen  of 
them  said  the  U.S.  should  cut  Its  losses  and 
get  out. 

We  think  W,  J.  Baunud,  one  of  the  econ- 
omists, put  It  welL  "Neither  the  govern- 
ment nor  private  enterprise  shotUd  be 
tempted  to  throw  In  good  money  after  bad," 
he  said.  "Everything  necessary  should  be 
done  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  capital 
and  labor  tied  up  in  the  development  of  the 
SST  to  other  activities  that  do  serve  the 
public  interest." 


IN  MEMORIAM  TO  NEW  JERSEY 
STATE  SENATOR,  THE  HONORA- 
BLE EDWARD  M.  SISCO 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  nxw  JXRSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1971 

Mr,  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
past  wedEend  the  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  were  shocked  and  saddened  by 
the  sudden  imtimely  death  of  one  of  our 
outstanding  and  distinguished  states- 
men and  my  dear  personal  friend,  the 
Honorable  Edward  M.  Sisco  of  Wayne, 
N.J.  Our  condolences  are  extended  to  his 
wife  Evelyn;  his  daughters,  Nancy  and 
Lori;  and  his  son  Mark. 

Senator  Sisco  suffered  a  stroke  on 
February  26,  1971,  and  passed  away  on 
March  6, 1971,  at  the  height  of  his  public 
service  career  at  the  young  age  of  47 
years.  Let  the  history  of  his  service  to  his 
fellow  man,  his  dedication,  devotion,  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  be  forever  remem- 
bered through  this  historical  journal  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

He  was  bom  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  and  was 
a  resident  of  my  hometown,  Wayne,  for 
almost  19  years.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  Paterson  public  school  system — 
Paterson  School  5   and   Central   High 
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School — and  elected  to  the  New,  Jersey 
State  Senate  from  our  Passaic  County 
dlBtrlct  in  1867  and  concurrently  con- 
tinued to  serve  out  his  term  tis  mayor  of 
Wayne  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in 
1964.  He  was  named  delegate  to  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1966  and 
was  nearing  the  end  of  his  initial  term  as 
State  senator  at  the  time  of  his  demise. 

A  stanch  Republican,  Senator  Sisco 
joined  the  Wayne  organization  in  1958 
and  was  party  leader  before  being  elected 
Wayne's  Sixth  Ward  Councilman  in 
1962.  He  also  became  the  first  council 
president  that  year  under  a  new  form  of 
government,  and  served  two  terms. 

A  member  of  the  Wayne  Planning 
Board  and  the  Wayne  Library  Board,  he 
was  also  peist  president  of  the  Lions 
Club  and  past  public  relations  director 
of  District  16A  Lions  Interi-ational.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Elks,  the 
Wayne  Post  of  the  American  Legion, 
Passaic  County  Republican  Organiza- 
tion, Black  Oak  Ridge  Homeowners  As- 
sociation, Pica  Club,  Wayne  Township 
PTA,  and  the  Wayne  Miislcal  Theatre 
group.  He  served  as  Passsdc  County  spe- 
cial deputy  sherltT,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Quad-City  Incinerator  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Committee. 

Senator  Sisco  was  a  former  employee 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  Co.  trnd  served  5 
years  as  a  labor  reiwesentatlve  of  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers.  He  was 
a  representative  with  the  Maryland 
Glass  Co.  and  president  of  the  Lor  Mark 
Packaging  Co.  and  T-Bowl  Interna- 
tional. He  was  director  and  member  of 
tiie  executive  committee  of  the  Ramapo 
Bank. 

The  Wayne  Elks  Lodge,  of  which  Sen- 
ator Sisco  was  a  member,  conducted 
services  at  the  Moore's  Home  for  Fu- 
nerals, Wa3Tie  Chapel,  and  with  State 
policemen  as  honorary  pallbearers  and 
Reverend  Robert  Grant  of  Embury 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Paterson, 
where  Senator  Sisco  had  served  on  the 
board  of  trustees,  officiating,  the  Senator 
was  laid  to  rest  this  morning  in  Laurel 
Grove  Cemetery,  Totowa,  N.J. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
In  a  moment  of  silent  prayer  to  ^e 
memory  of  a  distinguished  American, 
Senator  Edward  M.  Sisco  from  the 
Township  of  Wayne,  County  of  Passaic, 
State  of  New  Jersey.  May  his  wife  and 
children  soon  find  abiding  comfort  in 
the  faith  that  God  has  given  them  and 
the  knowledge  that  Ed  Is  now  under  His 
eternal  care. 
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INVASION  OP  LAOS 


Maixh  9,  1971 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 

•s  Ttiesdav.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 

i 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or   MASSACHCSICTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAUVBS 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
herewith  an  excellent  docimient  pre- 
pared by  the  Lawyers  Committee  on 
American  Policy  Toward  Vietnam.  This 
committee  of  which  Mr.  WlUlam  L. 
Standard  and  Joseph  H.  Crown  are  co- 
chairman  has  an  advisory  council  made 
up  of  distinguished  scholars  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  Hoffman  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Professor  Hans  J.  Morgenthau  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Professor 
Richard  A.  Palk,  Milbank  Professor  of 
International  Law  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

The  statement  below  is  a  clear,  cogent 
and  compelling  statement  on  the  errors 
and  evils  of  the  invasion  of  Lace  by  the 
Nixon  administration. 

I  Include  the  statement  as  follows: 

Lawtehs    CoMMrmo;    on    American   Pouct 

Toward  Vietnam 

The  Administration's  argument  that  Con- 
greaslonal  reetrictlons  on  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can groiind  combat  troops  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia authorize,  by  Implication,  the  air  war 
In  thoee  countries  Is  sheer  sophistry.  War, 
under  our  Constitution,  cannot  be  author- 
ized by  Implication;  military  operations  are 
valid  only  by  afllrmatlve  action  by  Congress. 
In  the  present  constitutional  crisis,  members 
of  CongreBs  have  seemingly  overlooked  the 
National  Commitments  Resolution  over- 
whelmingly adopted  (70  to  16)  by  the  Senate 
on  June  25,  1969.  This  Resolution  states  (so 
far  as  here  pertinent) : 

"Resolved,  That  (1)  a  national  commit- 
ment for  the  ptirpose  of  this  resolution 
means  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  on  foreign  territory,  •  ♦  • 
and  (2)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a 
national  commitment  by  the  United  States 
results  only  from  afBrmatlve  action  taken  by 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government  by  means  of  a 
treaty,  statute,  or  comcxurent  reeolutlon  ot 
both  houses  of  Congress  specifically  provid- 
ing for  such  commitment." 

It  Is  IndispuUble  that  the  President's  use 
of  American  armed  forces  (warplanes,  hell- 
copter  gunahlps,  etc.)  In  Laos  and  Cambodia 
has  not  been  authorized  by  any  treaty, 
statute  or  concurrent  resolution  (specifically 
providing  for  such  use) .  Indeed,  our  Govern- 
ment has  solemnly  signed  the  1963  Geneva 
Accords,  agreeing  to  respect  the  neutrality 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos.  The  President's  actions  in  ordering 
American  armed  farces  into  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia flagrantly  contravenes  the  National 
Commitments  Resolution  which  was  adopted 
to  preclude  such  Presidential  unilateral  ac- 
tion. 

In  the  absence  of  affirmative  action  taken 
by  Congress  specifically  authorizing  military 
measures,  the  President's  constitutional 
powers  under  the  commander-in-chief  clause 
do  not  authorize  him-  to  wage  war.  The 
Founding  Fathers  vested  In  Congress  alone 
the  sole  power  to  commit  our  armed  forces 
to  hostilities  abroad — to  safeguard  our  na- 
tion against  unchecked  executive  decisions 
to  commit  our  country  to  a  trial  of  force. 
Hie  commander-in-chief  clause  merely 
placed  the  President  at  the  top  of  the 
pyramid  of  military  command — making  him. 
In  Alexander  Hamilton's  words,  "first  general 
and  admiral  of  the  Confederacy." 

President  Nixon  cannot  even  rely  on  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  on  which  President 
Johnson  relied  as  a  legal  basis  for  waging 
war  In  Vietnam  for  that  Resolution  has  been 


repealed  and  Indeed  the  repealer  was  signed 
by  President  Nixon  himself.  There  is  there- 
fore not  a  vestige  of  Congressional  author- 
ization for  committing  American  forces  to 
hostilities  on  foreign  territory  (Laos,  Cam- 
bodia). 

The  national  commitments  resolution  re- 
flected an  accurate  description  of  the  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  of  the  President 
and  Congress,  adopted  toward  the  end  of 
restoring  the  proper  constitutional  balance. 
We  believe  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  take  all  measures  necessary  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  national  commitments 
resolution  and  to  bring  to  a  halt  the  viola- 
tion thereof. 

Since  Congress  has  not  authorized  mili- 
tary hostilities  In  Southeast  Asia,  President 
Nixon,  In  continuing  to  wage  war  in  Indo- 
china, has  been  violating  the  Constitution. 
President  Nixon's  constitutional  powers,  as 
Commander-in-chief,  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  troops  do  not  authorize  him  to 
wage  war,  but  are  limited  and  restricted  to 
measures  necessary  to  the  safe  and  expedi- 
tious withdrawal  of  these  troops.  Two  years 
are  far  too  long  a  period  within  which  to 
have  fulfilled  that  constitutional  responsi- 
bility. The  best  way  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  troops  is  to  remove  them  from 
Vietnam — not  to  retain  them  to  continue 
military  operations. 

Madame  Blnh,  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Gtovernment  of 
South  Vietnam,  has  ofllclally  proposed  at  the 
Paris  Conference  that  if  President  Nixon 
will  establish  and  abide  by  a  date  for  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops,  the 
VS..Q.  wlU  assure  the  safe  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  as  well  as  immediate  discussion 
for  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war.  President 
Nixon  has  failed  to  explain  why  he  rejects 
this  offer  and  prefers  instead  a  policy  that 
jeopardizes  the  lives  of  our  troops  and  post- 
pones mdeflnltely  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war.  President  Nixon's  refusal 
to  establish  a  timetable  for  complete  U.S. 
withdrawal  makes  continuation  of  the  war 
Inevitable— as  does  his  persistent  support  for 
Thleu  and  Ky,  who  have  emphatically  stated 
their  opposition  to  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican mUitary  support.  They  wish  to  retain 
their  present  position  a»  heads  of  a  narrowly 
constituted  military  regime  maintained  by 
a  massive  foreign  presence.  But  as  Ambas- 
sador Harrlman  has  so  pointedly  said.  "Why 
should  we  give  Thleu  the  right  to  dictate 
American  policy?  I  can't  conceive  why  any- 
body should  give  a  veto  to  a  foreign  poten- 
tate no  matter  who  he  is."  (Look,  Novem- 
ber 17,  p.  39.) 

Congress,  in  enacting  the  Cooper-Church 
amendments,  made  clear  that,  whatever  the 
asserted  powers  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-chief, no  groxmd  troops  or  advis- 
ers were  to  be  sent  into  Laos  or  Cambodia. 
The  Cooper-Church  eimendments  were  in- 
tended to  restrict  American  Involvement  in 
Indo-China  not  to  exacerbate  it.  The  air  war 
being  waged  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  Is  cod- 
trary  to  the  mtent  and  spirit  of  Congres- 
sional restrictions  as  pointed  out  by  Senator 
Mansfield  in  the  T.V.-Radlo  program,  "Pace 
the  Nation"  (Jan.  4) 

Since  President  Nixon  lacks  any  constitu- 
tional power  to  wage  war  in  IndoChlna,  Con- 
gress should  act  to  halt  such  unconstitu- 
tional activities.  If  the  President  persists  in 
violating  the  Constitution,  it  Is  Congress'  re- 
sponsibility to  institute  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings. Andrew  Jonson  was  Impeached  for 
acts  much  less  Iniquitous. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  defending 
American  honor;  but  many  Americans  and 
most  of  the  world's  nations  feel  that  the 
spectacle  of  the  enormously  destiructive  U.S. 
military  arsenal,  especially  In  the  case  of  the 
virtually  unchallengeable  power  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  arrayed  against  peasant  soldiers, 
has  defiled  American  honor  as  never  before 
in  our  history. 

We  urge  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
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tA  forthwith  endorse  legUlatlon  prohibiting 
^  offensive  mUltary  acUon  in  Southeast 
Ads  and  setting  an  early  deadline  In  1971  for 
ttie  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces. 

We  believe  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt 
tb«  Javlts  blU  designed  to  "regulate  unde- 
eured  war"  for  under  the  guise  of  "protect- 
ing American  lives"  It  oould  be  construed  to 
place  a  stamp  of  approval  upon  the  mUltary 
operations  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  In  our 
ftew,  it  detracts  from  the  force  of  the  na- 
tional commitments  resolution. 

Lamentably,  too  many  members  of  Con- 
fess have  accepted  as  valid  the  Insidious 
false  notion  projected  by  the  Administration 
that  the  President  Is  authorized  under  the 
Qommander-m-chlef  clause  to  do  "anything, 
anywhere"  merely  by  pronouncing  the  magic 
iroids — "for  the  protection  of  our  troops".  In 
foungstown  Sheet  A  Tube  Co.  v.  Satpyer,  843 
0.8.  679,  641-43  (1962),  the  Supreme  Court 
rejected  similar  claims  made  by  the  Execu- 
tive as  to  the  scope  of  power  conferred  by 
tbe  Commander-in-chief  clause.  The  Admin- 
istration's claims  would  confer  upon  the 
President  unlimited  executive  power  to  wage 
war— an  evil  which  the  Pounding  Fathers  de- 
cided to  exorcise  when  they  vested  the  war 
maklag  power  In  the  Congress — In  the  body 
most  broadly  representative  of  the  p>eopie. 
Tbe  tragedy  in  Southeast  Asia  t>espeaks  the 
calamitous  price  we  have  paid  for  the  Pres- 
idential traJisgresslon  of  our  Constitution. 
We  urge  this  Committee  to  take  the  action 
we  have  proposed. 
Respectfully, 

Wn.l.TAM  L.  Stanoabd, 

Coctiairmen. 


PROFESSOR  ROBERT  LEKACHMAN'S 
INCOMES  POLICY  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mrw  tobx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

.  Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fashioning  a 
sound  economic  policy  which  would  con- 
trol Inflation  without  increasing  unem- 
ployment constitutes  one  of  our  most 
critical  problemc.  Robert  Lekachman, 
professor  of  economics.  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  February  25,  1971,  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  February  26,  1971,  showed  his 
usual  perspicacity  and  incisive  analytical 
powers  in  examining  this  issue. 

In  outlining  his  proposed  incomes  pol- 
icy, Professor  Lekachman  commented: 

Wherever  private  economic  power  threat- 
ens public  policy,  Congress  and  the  President 
must  take  pains  to  regulate  the  people  and 
the  organizations  which  exert  the  power. 
Tbe  more  concentrated  the  power  is,  the 
greater  Is  the  menace  to  public  purpose  and 
Uie  more  Immediate  is  the  necessity  of  pub- 
lic Intervention. 

I  Include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  full  text  of  Professor  Lekachman 's 
testimonies,  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

TtSTOf  ONT  BxroRx  THX  Jonrr  Economic  Com- 
Knnx  or  Robebt  Lekachman,  rRorKSSCE 
OF  Economics,  State  Univeesitt  ot  New 
York  at  Stont  Brook,  Febxuart  26,  1971 
rTbere  Is  no  naed  here  to  reiterate  the  fall- 
uns  of  the  ItUtlal  AdmlnlstraUoa  game  plan. 
Mr.  Nixon's  original  promise  to  control  In- 
flation without  significantly  Increasing  un- 
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employment  has  been  translated  In  real  life 
Into  6  per  cent  unemployment  and  consumer 
price  inflation  of  approximately  the  same 
figure.  The  tale  is  as  familiar  as  it  is  dis- 
piriting. 

I  intend  today  to  Identify  the  reasons  why 
Nixon  economic  (>ollcy  Mark  II  Is  only  mar- 
ginally superior  to  Its  discredited  predeces- 
sor. Here  the  President's  cerebrated  remark, 
"I  am  now  a  Keyneslan  In  economics",  ought 
to  be  evaluated  within  the  context  of  the 
present  adequacy  of  Keyneslan  policy.  Keynes 
himself  had  an  opinion  worth  recalling  about 
the  durability  of  economic  ideas  and  the  re- 
lationship between  such  ideas  and  political 
action.  In  the  eloelng  paragraph  of  "The 
General  Theory  of  Eteplojmient,  Interest  and 
Money,"  published  in  England  at  the  end  of 
1935,  he  had  this  to  say: 

".  .  .  the  ideas  of  economists  and  political 
philosophers,  both  when  they  are  right  and 
when  they  are  wrong,  are  more  powerful  than 
Is  commonly  understood.  Indeed  tbe  world  is 
ruled  by  little  else.  Practical  men,  who  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  quite  exempt  from  all 
InteUectual  influences,  eat  usually  the  slaves 
of  some  defunct  economist." 

It  would  not  have  shocked  Keynes,  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  century's  most  agUe 
minds,  to  observe  that  after  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury his  theories  of  economic  behavior  and 
economic  policy  required  drastic  revision. 
Were  he  still  alive,  he  would  no  doubt  be 
leading  the  revisionists. 

Certainly  this  Administration's  Keyneslan- 
Ism  Is  timid  at  least  even  by  the  criteria  of 
1935.  The  Administration  now  estimates  a 
budget  deficit  of  $18.6  bUllon  in  fiscal  1971. 
Obviously  this  substantial  sum  was  too  small 
to  overcome  the  forces  of  recession,  as  the 
unemployment  and  output  statistics  demon- 
strate. Hence  it  Is  not  intuitively  obvious 
why  a  substantially  smaller  deficit  of  $11.6 
billion  for  fiscal  1972  should  be  the  salvation 
of  the  economy.  The  difficulties  In  the  path 
of  aspiring  true  beUevers  are  accentuated  by 
the  refusal  of  both  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Man- 
agement to  make  tbe  detailed  sectoral  fore- 
casts upon  which  administration  economists 
have  ki  the  past  relied. 

One  explanation  of  the  omission  might  be 
the  presence  In  the  White  House  of  a  i>ower- 
ful  surrogate  for  Dr.  Milton  Friedman,  the 
puissant  Dr.  George  Schultz.  An  alternative 
explanation  is  the  pessimism  which  such  de- 
tailed Inquiry  is  highly  likely  to  Instill.  Tbe 
respected  University  of  Michigan  continuing 
survey  of  consumer  attitudes  and  intentions 
identifies  few  signs  that  ordinary  Americans, 
afflicted  by  uncertainties  about  prices  and 
jobs,  are  shout  to  turn  cheerful,  run  to  the 
Stores,  and  h<4>plly  Increase  their  burden  of 
debt.  Indeed  wistful  expectations  that  con- 
sumers will  save  less  and  spend  more  appear 
to  be  based  on  little  more  than  the  histori- 
cal observation  that  In  most  years  consumers 
have  saved  smaller  percentages  of  their  dis- 
posable Income  than  lately  they  have  been 
doing. 

Will  business  Investment  be  the  answer? 
According  to  recent  surveys,  business  spend- 
ing on  capital  goods,  a  key  element  in  any 
sustained  expansion,  will  increase  only  mod- 
erately during  the  rest  of  1971.  If.  as  Is  now 
anticipated,  dollar  expenditures  on  capital 
goods  rise  by  under  2  per  oent,  real  Invest- 
ment will  of  course  shrink,  possibly  by  as 
much  as  3-4  per  oent.  Nor  are  the  revised 
depreciation  rules  a  panacea.  At  Harvard, 
Professor  Dale  Jorgenson's  econometric  In- 
quiries lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  tbe 
short  run  the  new  rules  will  have  little  Im- 
pact. I  might  observe  parenthetically  that 
this  new  $2.5  bUllon  boon  to  corporations  de- 
serves Inclusion  In  the  next  coii^>Uatlon  of 
tax  expenditures  made  by  the  Treasury.  Al- 
though the  tax  expenditure  notion  was  a 
parting  Democratic  gift  by  Stanley  Surrey  to 
the  Incoming  Administration,  Its  usefulness 
transcends  partisan  considerations. 
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The  insufficiency  of  budgetary  stimulus  and 
the  Implauslblllty  of  consumer  and  Invest- 
ment revival,  compel  me  to  share  the  wide- 
spread skepticism  In  my  trade  about  the  abil- 
ity of  the  economy  to  travel  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  President's  three  1971  txvgets. 
QNP  of  $1,066  billion.  Inflation  tapering  to 
3  per  cent  by  year's  end,  and  unemployment 
obediently  declining  by  the  same  date  to  be- 
low 6  per  cent.  Unless  Congress,  as  I  believe 
and  hope  it  will  do,  supplies  the  additional 
budgetary  stimulus,  there  Is  nowhere  visible 
the  expansionary  forces  upon  which  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraclon  rather  myBterlously  Is  counting. 

Here  I  come  to  the  major  signs  of  decrepi- 
tude In  the  Administration  brand  of  simple- 
minded  Keyneslanlsm.  If  by  some  chance  the 
rata  of  economic  expansion  picks  up  speed, 
in  dutiful  accord  with  the  projections  of  the 
magical  new  monetarist  model  in  high  favor 
In  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Management,  the 
White  House  will  collide  with  a  major  un- 
certainty, the  wlUlngneas  of  Dr.  Arthur  F. 
Burns  and  his  Federal  Reserve  Board  col- 
leagues to  underwrite  a  new  Inflationary  Im- 
I>etus  by  expanding  the  money  supply  at  the 
mimmum  6  per  oent  rate  favored  by  Dr.  Mc- 
cracken and  his  colleagues  at  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  What  Is  imhapplly  quite 
possible  U  a  scenario  of  the  following  variety: 
an  acceleration  of  price  Inflation,  a  reduction 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  In  the  rate  at  which 
It  creates  new  money,  and  finally  either  a 
replay  of  the  Treasury -Federal  Reserve  oon- 
frontatlons  of  the  Truman  era  or  a  retreat 
by  the  White  Hotise  from  fiscal  expansion. 
Either  outcome  Is  gut^ranteed  to  nip  an 
emerging  recovery  long  before  It  flowers. 
Ozu:e  faith  and  hope  are  excluded,  there  is  no 
^>ecial  reason  to  amtlcipate  a  nonlnflationary 
expansion  of  the  character  predicted  by  the 
Administration. 

n 

The  contours  of  workable  economic  policy 
are  not  very  difficult  to  sketch.  Sensible 
economists  and  politicians  accept  the  death 
of  lalssez-falre  and  do  not  flinch  from  tbe 
facts  of  economic  power.  Prices,  incomes,  and 
employment  are  heavily  Influenced  by  the 
decisions  of  the  giant  cdlgopolles  which 
dominate  manufacturing,  the  major  unions 
which  face  them  across  collective  bargaining 
tables,  and  the  AMA-teachlng  hospital  com- 
plex which  determines  the  structure  of  medi- 
cal costs.  The  potentates  who  run  these  orga- 
nizations are  of  course  infiuenced  by  market 
forces. 

Nevertheless,  typically  they  exercise  con- 
siderable discretion  in  their  responses  to 
market  exigencies.  Thus  it  was  that  Bethle- 
hem Steel.  In  tbe  middle  of  a  spell  of  flagging 
sales  and  fierce  competition  from  foreign 
steelmakers,  oould  propose  to  raise  many 
of  Its  prices  over  12  per  cent.  It  was  securely 
protected  from  any  unseemly  price  competi- 
tion from  its  rivals  in  the  American  industry 
and  certain  that  these  rivals  would  speedily 
follow  Bethlehem's  price  lead.  Although 
Presidential  Intervention  halved  the  pro- 
jected price  escalation,  there  remains  some- 
thing odd  about  Increasing  prices  in  the  face 
of  declining  salse.  Equally  odd  from  the 
standpoint  of  oompetltlve  theory  has  been 
the  abUlty  of  construction  unions  to  bar- 
gain for  wage  Increases  as  large  as  25  per 
cent  despite  11  per  cent  unemployment 
among  building  trades  workers. 

Both  cases  are  almost  random  Illustra- 
tions of  the  realities  of  market  power.  Tbe 
concentration  of  this  power  enabled  ISetble- 
hem  to  choose  higher  prices  and  smaller  sales 
in  preference  to  lower  prices  and  larger  sales. 
The  same  circumstances  permitted  the  con- 
struction unions  tacitly  to  bargain  for  fewer 
jobs  at  higher  pay  rather  than  more  jobs 
at  lower  wage  rates.  As  Adam  Smith  wrote 
In  1776,  what  renders  the  greed  of  business- 
men harmless  and  even  sooially  beneficial  is 
the  pressure  of  competitive  markets  upon 
costs  and  prices.  Where  this  pressure  Is  ab/- 
SMXt  for  want  of  competitive  markets,  tbe 
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ar|t\im«nt  is  compelling  either  for  militant 
antl-truBt  enforcement  and  consequently 
fragmenting  of  large  corporations  or  for 
vigorous  Incomes  policy.  Since  I  take  public 
support  for  radical  antl -trust  to  be  Imper- 
ceptible but  public  approval  of  wage  and 
price  control  to  be  substantial.  I  find  eco- 
nomic logic  and  political  feaslbUlty  in  har- 
mony. 

Effective  Incomes  policy  in  1971  implies 
a  good  deal  more  than  a  revival  of  Jawboning 
or  even  a  combination  of  Jawboning  with 
the  resurrection  of  the  wage-price  guide- 
posts.  Although  there  la  growing  evidence 
that  the  guldepoets  did  have  a  perceptible 
antl -Inflationary  Impact,  they  operated  at 
their  best  In  an  era  different  from  ours,  a 
period  which  trailed  after  eight  years  of 
slow  economic  growth,  three  recessions,  and 
high  average  rates  of  unemployment.  Al- 
though the  social  costs  of  Elsenhower  eco- 
nomic policy  were  too  high  to  encourage  re- 
petition of  the  experience.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  eight  years  of  frugality  certainly 
did  rid  Americans  of  Inflationary  expecta- 
tions. 

However,  Inflationary  expectations  remain 
a  fact  of  life  In  the  present.  The  need  arises, 
therefore,  for  stronger  medicine.  In  the  shape 
of  mandatory  controls.  My  own  preference 
oomblnes  a  dash  of  Robert  Roosa  with  a 
dram  of  J.  K.  Galbralth.  Which  Is  to  say 
that  to  me  It  makes  sense  to  freeee  wages 
and  prices  tar  six  months  «uid  employ  the 
time  to  design  a  set  of  selective  wage  and 
price  controls  a  la  Galbralth.  I  share  Gal- 
bralth's  view  that  the  place  to  Impose  the 
controls  Is  where  the  markets  are  least  free. 
This  Is  of  course  administratively  conven- 
ient: It  u  far  easier  to  regulate  Fortune's 
•lite  list  of  the  top  BOO  industrial  corpora- 
tions and  the  unions  with  which  they  deal 
than  it  Is  to  supervise  m3rTlad8  of  small  busi- 
nessmen and  merchants. 

If  the  economy  in  1971  Is  to  move  into  a 
vigorous  recovery,  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
must  march  in  step.  It  Is  almost  certain  that 
the  jM-erequlslte  for  such  disciplined  har- 
mony of  movement  is  administrative  re- 
straint of  the  key  wage  and  price  decisions. 
SiKsh  restraint  wUl  aUay  the  Inflationary 
fears  of  the  central  bankers  and  encourage 
the  White  House  to  persevere  In  Its  promise 
of  budgetary  stimulation. 

The  final  component  of  successful  post- 
Keyneslan  economic  policy  focuses  upon  em- 
ployment. My  co-paneltst  Dr.  George  Perry 
has  recently  conducted  an  Important  Inquiry 
Into  recent  changes  In  the  Phillips  curve 
trade-off  between  unemployment  and  In- 
flation. The  labor  force  Is  now  composed  of  a 
growing  percentage  of  female  and  young 
workers.  Both  groups  suffer  from  higher  than 
average  unemployment  rates.  An  Implica- 
tion of  this  demographic  shift  Is  the  tenden- 
cy 0*  prices  to  stir  menacingly  at  overall 
rates  of  unemployment  which  are  unaccept- 
ably  high,  on  the  order  of  5  per  cent.  A  dec- 
ade or  so  ago,  the  danger  point  was  1  or  even 
1V4  per  cent  lower. 

What  follows  Is  not  the  counsel  of  despair 
that  we  should  give  up  on  either  employ- 
ment or  Inflation.  The  moral  is  different.  So- 
phisticated policy  which  successfully  recon- 
ciles low  rates  of  unemployment  with  suc- 
oeasful  price  strategy  requires  attention  to 
manpower  as  weU  as  to  Incomes.  Unfortu- 
nately the  President  vetoed  a  promising  Con- 
gressional Initiative,  last  session's  attempt  to 
authorize  a  modest  number  of  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  In  hospitals,  parks,  museimis,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  schools.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  President  Johnson's  automa- 
tl(m  commission  estimated  that  there  were 
over  5  mUUon  unflUed  Jobs  in  the  public 
sector  at  existing  leveU  of  staffing  and  ad- 
ministration. In  1971  the  number  Is  unlikely 
to  be  smaller.  A  good  public  employment 
program  would  serve  two  desirable  ends.  It 
would  allevute  the  chronic  manpower  short- 
•gea  to  which  public  agencies  are  prey  and 
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It  would  cope  with  a  component  of  unem- 
ployment peculiarly  intractable  to  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies. 

m 

Briefly  to  recapitulate  my  four  recom- 
mendations, I  begin  with  the  Identlflcation 
of  a  need  for  substantially  more  fiscal  stimu- 
lus from  the  federal  budget  than  the  Presi- 
dent contemplates.  At  a  guess,  a  full-em- 
ployment budget  deficit  of  910  billion  would 
make  a  proper  target.  After  Congress  has 
done  Its  work,  I  hope  that  Paul  Samuelson 
will  be  moved  to  repeat  the  praise  of  your 
body  which  he  expressed  last  year  In  the 
wake  of  Congressional  additions  to  White 
House  budget  requests. 

The  rate  of  monetary  expansion  should 
rise  to  something  over  0  per  cent,  possibly  as 
high  as  8  per  cent. 

An  Incomes  policy  fully  equipped  with 
sharp  teeth  Is  essential  partly  to  mollify  the 
monetary  authorities,  but  still  more  to  miti- 
gate the  Inequities  which  attend  continued 
Inflation. 

Finally,  the  assault  upon  unemployment 
must  contain  structural  as  well  as  aggrega- 
tive elements,  notably  manpower  training 
and  public  sector  employment.  As  a  Demo- 
crat I  recall  with  a  certain  pleasure  that  the 
18(18  platform  of  my  party  Incorporated  a 
pledge  to  move  toward  a  condition  in  which 
the  federal  government  would  become  the 
employer  of  last  resort.  Even  though  the  1988 
presidential  race  turned  out  badly,  the  voters 
were  prudent  enough  to  retain  Democratic 
majorities  In  both  houses. 

It  Is  something,  I  suppose,  that  that  prac- 
tical man,  Mr  Nixon,  has  attached  himself 
to  an  economic  policy  which  was  quite  up- 
to-date  two  or  three  decades  ago.  This  Is  not 
enough.  The  post-Keyneslan  universe  de- 
mands attention  to  the  facts  of  economic 
power  and  the  circumstances  of  groups  un- 
able to  protect  themselves  in  markets  partly 
free  and  partly  privately  dominated. 

Testimont  or  Robkut  Lxkachman,  PBorxssoa 
OF  Economics,  St.\tk  UNTvxasrrT  or  Nxw 
York  at  Stont  Brook  Betork  thi  Hottbx 
CoMMrrTEi:  on  Bankino  awd  Cuxrbnct, 
Pkbroart  26   1971 

In  preparation  for  my  appearance  before 
this  Committee,  I  took  the  sensible  precau- 
tion of  examining  the  record  of  your  Hear- 
ings on  June  and  July  of  last  year.  As  I  sus- 
pected, I  discovered  that  I  was  In  the  slightly 
embarrassing  situation  for  an  academic  econ- 
omist of  finding  myself  In  substantial  agree- 
ment with  two  of  your  earlier  witnesses.  Dr. 
Robert  Roosa  and  Professor  J.  K.  Galbralth. 
I  am  consoled  by  the  refiectlon  that  they  are 
two  of  the  wisest  and  most  Ingenious  mem- 
bers of  my  profession. 

Like  them  I  Judge  that  the  beet  feasible 
Incomes  policy  commences  with  a  freeze  of 
wages,  prices,  and,  I  would  add,  dividends. 
While  the  freeze  Is  In  force,  the  President. 
In  consultation  with  leaders  of  the  major 
private  interests  Involved,  should  design  a 
workable  scheme  of  wage,  price,  and  divi- 
dend regulation.  The  President  shall  be  re- 
quired to  present  his  proposed  plan  of  op- 
eration to  Congress  for  approval.  After  such 
approval  is  registered,  the  President  will  be 
empowered  to  release  from  the  freeze  the 
vast  majority  of  enterprises  which  operate 
In  competitive  markets.  Remaining  under 
control  will  be  prices,  wages,  and  dividend  . 
In  Industries  dominated  by  large  corpora- 
tions engaged  In  bargaining  with  national 
trade  unions. 

Although  I  bring  no  new  wisdom  In  sup- 
port of  these  conclusions,  old  arguments  re- 
main persuasive.  It  Is  a  hobby  of  conserva- 
tive politicians  and  a  majority  of  my  pro- 
fessional brethren  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
to  which  the  American  economy  Is  directed 
by  free  market  forces.  Although  there  is  ad- 
mittedly a  sphere  In  which  competition  or- 
ganizes   economic    activity    and    generates 
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wages  and  prices,  It  Is  equally  certain  that  the 
public  utilities  and  much  of  manufacturing 
are  organized  as  monopolies  or  oligopolies 
And  there  are  services,  notably  medicine^ 
whose  cost  and  fee  structure  has  been  de- 
cisively shaped  by  the  professions  capacity 
to  regulate  the  training  and  Inflow  of  new 
entrants,  influence  the  running  of  hospitals, 
and  determine  the  character  of  the  medical 
marketplace. 

Free  markets  produce  socially  tolerable  re- 
sults not  because  businessmen  are  particu- 
larly astute  or  exceptionally  altruistic  but 
because  the  pressure  of  rivalry  curbs  avarlcs 
and  promotes  efficiency.  Such  was  the  wu- 
dom  of  Adam  Smith.  Such  Is  much  political 
and  economic  wisdom  In  1971.  A  logical  corol- 
lary  Is  not  always  emphasized:  In  the  many 
Instances  where  markets  are  not  competi- 
tive, the  checks  to  avarice  and  the  stimuli 
to  efficiency  operate  with  varying  degrees  of 
Imperfection.  It  follows  also  that  the  price 
and  wage  policies  which  private  market 
power  allow  are  not  necessarily  in  the  pub- 
lie  Interest.  The  Nixon  Administration's  al- 
most theological  reverence  for  free  markets 
leads  Its  members  to  overlook  the  scarcity 
of  such  markets  and  the  determination  of 
many  wages  and  prloes  by  a  comparatively 
short  list  of  quite  Identifiable  corporations, 
trade  unions,  and  professional  societies  such 
as  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Although  the  men  of  power  who  manage 
the  affairs  of  such  entitles  are  less  than  to- 
tally Insulated  from  demand  and  supply 
conditions  In  the  markets  where  they  hawk 
their  wares.  It  Is  simple  common  sense  to 
note  that  the  price  setters  and  the  wage 
negotiators  enjoy  considerable  discretion 
In  the  ways  they  choose  to  respond  to  their 
economic  environment.  Two  Illustrations  un- 
derline the  generall2atlon.  Bethlehem  could 
rationally  propose  to  raise  structural  steel 
prices  over  13  per  cent  because  It  was  pro- 
tected by  the  knowledge  that,  faithful  to 
ancient  practice,  the  remainder  of  the  In- 
dustry would  follow  the  price  leader.  Al- 
though the  White  House  in  what  some  sus- 
pect to  have  been  a  charade  talked  the  in- 
crease down  to  6  per  cent  or  so,  there  re- 
mains something  odd  about  any  increase 
at  all  for  an  Industry  whose  sales  have  been 
flagging  and  whose  domestic  markets  have 
been  invaded  by  agile  foreigners,  from  whom 
the  Indiutry's  leaders  cry  for  protection.  On 
the  wage  side,  there  are  as  usual  the  con- 
struction unions  which,  undeterred  by  H 
per  cent  unemployment  among  their  mem- 
bers, have  negotiated  wage  settlements  in 
the  as  per  cent  range.  Such  behavior  Is  not 
wicked.  Market  power  enables  the  steel  In- 
dustry to  choose  a  combination  of  higher 
prices  and  lower  tonnage  rather  than  ■ 
package  of  lower  prices  and  larger  tonnage. 
The  construction  unions  exert  similar  pow- 
er to  select  fewer  Jobs  at  higher  wage  ratsi 
In  preference  to  more  Jobs  at  lower  wages. 
One  could  very  readily  argue — Indeed  I  do 
so.  that  neither  steel  nor  construction  sup- 
ports a  public  Interest  which  Is  much  bet- 
ter promoted  bv  lower  prices,  lareer  output, 
higher  employment,  and  greater  economle 
activity. 

I  draw  a  simple  moral.  Wherever  private 
economic  power  threatens  public  policy.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  must  take  pains  to 
regulate  the  people  and  the  organizations 
which  exert  the  power.  The  more  concen- 
trated the  power  is.  the  greater  Is  the  men- 
ace to  public  purpose  and  the  more  Immedi- 
ate Is  the  necessity  of  public  Intervention. 
n 

For  the  reasons  that  Immediately  follow, 
t  believe  1971  economic  policy  to  be  threat- 
ened by  the  probable  exercise  of  private  eco- 
nomic power. 

Let  us  consider  the  character  of  1971  needs 
and  the  responses  to  them  by  the  Admin- 
istration. In  one  of  the  more  remarkable 
conversions  of  our  day,  Mr.  Nixon  has  ds- 
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^^nA  himself  a  Keyneelan  in  economies. 
^Itb  the  usual  triumphant  rhetoric,  the 
prsddent  has  promised  the  oonutry  many 
good  things — notably  ONP  of  91,006  billion, 
lata  than  6  per  cent  unemployment  by  year's 
end,  and  3  per  cent  inflation  by  the  same 
date.  As  far  as  the  outsider  can  Judge,  the 
iuccess  of  these  forecasts  is  premised  upon  a 
fgylval  of  consumer  spending,  the  stimulus 
at  an  (11 .6  billion  federal  deficit,  and  the 
eooperatltm  of  the  P^ederal  Reserve  In  the 
neenlng  of  America  with  new  money  and 
credit. 

These  forecasts  are  perilously  close  to  wish- 
ful thinking  or  faith  healing.  Th->  signs  of  a 
oonsumer  boom  are  faint.  The  fact  that 
Americans  are  squirreling  away  savings  at 
historically  high  rates  does  not  logically  nom- 
inate 1971  as  the  year  when  they  will  re- 
sume their  free  spending  habits.  Apart  from 
bousing,  the  marks  of  an  Impending  Invest- 
ment boom  are  equally  difficult  to  decipher. 
And  If  an  $18  billion  deficit  In  fiscal  1971 
failed  to  spark  recovery,  why  should  a  smaller 
deficit  In  fiscal  1972  constitute  economic  sal- 
vation? 

The  most  substantial  hope  of  early  recov- 
ery iB  In  Congressional  action  to  appropriate 
funds  for  such  essential  public  purposes  as 
education,  housing,  health,  manpower  train- 
ing, and,  almost  most  Important  of  all.  pub- 
lic service  employment,  substantially  In  ex- 
cess of  the  President's  request.  Recovery  and 
social  priorities  will  both  be  promoted  by 
such  Congressional  action.  An  appropriate 
target,  I  suggest,  might  be  a  full  employment 
budget  deficit  of  $10  billion. 

The  Administration's  timid  venture  into 
fiscal  expansion  and  still  more  Congressional 
action  of  this  magnitude  require  for  their 
success  the  cooperation  of  the  monetary  au- 
ttaortties.  Yet  It  is  Implausible  to  expect  Dr. 
Bums  and  his  colleagues  to  enlarge  the 
money  supply  at  the  8-8  per  cent  rates  that 
this  much  fiscal  stimulus  might  require,  if 
at  the  same  time  Inflation  falls  to  slow,  or, 
as  Is  highly  probable,  once  more  accelerates, 
as  unions  and  corporations  continue  to  wield 
In  Inflationary  ways  their  discretionary 
powers. 

The  case  for  effective  Incomes  policy  does 
not  rest  solely  upon  the  need  to  comple- 
ment fiscal  and  monetary  initiatives.  In  gen- 
eral private  power  cries  for  guidance  and  con- 
trol by  public  authority.  Moreover,  inflation's 
inequities  press  hardest  upon  the  elderly  and 
the  beneficiaries  of  public  services.  Within 
the  context  of  Immediate  economic  policy,  I 
would  fiatly  assert  that  rapid  expansion  of 
economic  activity  and  speedy  reduction  of  In- 
tolerably high  levels  of  unemployment  are 
equally  unlikely  events  In  the  absence  of  the 
kind  of  wage-price  regulation  which  soothes 
central  bankers  and  encourages  responsible 
legislators  to  enact  the  programs  and  appro- 
priate the  sums  which  serve  the  needs  of  re- 
covery and  the  starved  public  sector. 
in 
Tour  Conunlttee,  I  understand.  Is  currently 
contemplating  the  extension  of  the  stand-by 
powers  over  wages  and  prices  which  Con- 
gress Ust  year  granted  the  President.  Noto- 
riously Mr.  NUon  has  failed  to  exercise  his 
right  "to  issue  such  orders  and  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  stabUize 
prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries  at  levels  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  May  26,  1970." 
Of  course,  not  having  done  so.  he  has  been 
spared  the  pains  of  "making  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  gross 
inequities." 

If  Edwin  Dale's  summary  of  Administration 
attitudes  In  the  February  14  New  York  Times 
u  as  accurate  as  It  appears  to  be,  neither 
persistent  inflation  nor  the  smoke  signals 
sent  up  by  Dr.  Bums  In  his  December  Pep- 
perdlne  College  address  has  weakened  the  de- 
votion of  the  White  House  to  noninterference 
m  private  economic  decisions.  Apparently 
guidelines  are  out.  In  their  absence  Jawbon- 
ing will  be  confined  to  Instances  where  the 
government     can     have     direct     Influence 
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through  variation  in  tariffs  and  quotas,  shifts 
In  regulatory  policies,  or  purchasing  sanc- 
tions. Mr.  Dale  concluded  hla  story  with  this 
depressing  paragraph : 

"In  short,  Waablngton  Is  not  going  to 
bother  the  generality  of  Americans  in  their 
dally  economic  decisions.  The  Government 
U  a  Uttle  more  'active'  than  It  was,  but  there 
is  less  there  than  meets  the  eye.  Mr.  Mc- 
cracken is  honest :  'Anything  along  this  line,' 
he  said  last  week,  'will  be  only  a  marginal 
contribution.' " 

By  my  lights  this  Is  utter  folly,  the  result 
of  the  attachment  of  economic  fundamen- 
tallsU  to  a  vision  of  a  society  uncannily  dif- 
ferent from  our  own  United  States  In  1971. 

I  am,  therefore,  led  to  wonder  whether  In 
the  light  of  the  President's  aversion  to  price 
regulation  simple  extension  of  these  stand-by 
provisions  will  serve  anything  other  than  the 
political  purpose  of  attaching  the  blame  of 
continued  Inflation  to  Mr.  Nixon.  As  a  parti- 
san Democrat,  I  cannot  flnd  It  In  my  heart 
utterly  to  denounce  such  a  motive.  Error 
deserves  electoral  punialunent  and  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Under  the  circunutances,  It  is  apparent 
that  if  Congress  wishes  this  year  to  take 
concrete  action  against  Inflation,  Its  mem- 
bers will  need  to  direct  the  President  into  a 
cotirse  of  action  which  he  detests — ^presuma- 
bly not  the  flrst  occasion  that  a  Congress  has 
Imposed  Its  will  upon  a  President.  As  a 
Rooslan  and  a  Oalbralthlan,  I  am  pleased  to 
flnd  the  prescription  for  legislative  action 
all  but  written  for  me.  I  quote  with  approval 
a  portion  of  Dr.  Roosa  s  testimony  before  this 
Committee  on  June  17,  1970: 

"My  own  proposal  Is  for  a  three-phase  ap- 
proach. And  I  would  suggest  that  all  three 
proceed  simultaneously. 

"The  flrst  Is  temporary  freeze  of  prices, 
wages,  rents,  and  dividends. 

"The  second,  the  Initiation  of  an  incomes 
policy. 

"And  the  third,  establishment — end  this  Is 
a  newer  approach,  something  I  at  least  have 
not  suggested  earlier — the  establishment  of 
what  I  am  calling  a  1970  version  of  the  land- 
mark of  the  late  1930's  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional  Economic  Committee." 

Dr.  Rooea  proceeded  to  suggest  that  the 
flrst  phase,  the  freeze,  last  only  a  few  months, 
that  the  second  phase,  incomes  policy,  en- 
dure 3-8  years,  and  the  third  mechanism,  the 
TNEC-llke  Inquiry,  produce  Its  fruits,  "a 
fuller  basis  for  Improving  the  long-run  func- 
tioning of  the  economy,"  by  1972  or  1973. 

Taking  Into  account  the  fuller  record  of 
Administration  Intransigence  on  this  Issue, 
I  should  adapt  Dr.  Roosa 's  program  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion : 

(1)  Congress  shall  direct  the  President  to 
freeze  prices,  wages,  dividends,  and  possibly 
rents  at  the  levels  which  obtained  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1971  or  on  such  subsequent  date  as 
Congress  prefers. 

(2)  The  freeze  will  continue  In  effect  until: 

(a)  The  President  after  consultation  with 
business,  flnancial,  and  labor  leaders  promul- 
gates a  workable  plan  for  the  regulation  of 
key  private  decisions  which  affect  wages  and 
prices; 

(b)  Oongresa  approves  the  President's  reg- 
ulatory scheme; 

(c)  Congress  appropriates  the  funds  needed 
to  administer  Incomes  regulation. 

(3)  As  long  as  the  freeze  lasts,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  en^Kiwered,  as  under  the  current 
legislation,  to  make  "such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  gross  inequities." 

(4)  The  President  shall  promptly  report  to 
Congress  the  adjustments  he  makes  pur- 
suant to  this  authorization  and  the  criteria 
which  guided  his  decisions. 

(6)  Congress  should  authorize  a  new  TNBC 
charged  like  its  predecessor  with  sketching 
the  miap  of  private  economic  pown,  as  well 
as  with  an  additional  mandate  to  design  a 
long-run  framework  for  the  guidance  of 
those  who  exercise  private  economic  power. 
The    Commission's   membership    should   be 
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drawn  from  Congress,  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  public. 

I  do  not  offer  this  sketch  of  a  policy  ao 
much  as  a  panacea  as  a  uKxle  of  experiment 
with  a  difficult  problem. 

No  adranoed  industrial  society  has  aatls- 
factoniy  resolved  the  price-employment  di- 
lemma. It  U  worth  noting,  however,  that  for 
▼arylng  periods  ot  time  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  the  Netherlands,  and  West  Ger- 
many, have  been  able,  following  diverse  strat- 
egies, to  enjoy  high  levels  of  employment 
aiwl  reasonable  approximations  to  price  sta- 
bility. It  is  tempting  and  poealbly  not  en- 
tirely fruitless  to  wonder  what  our  own  ex- 
perience would  have  been,  save  for  the  mon- 
strous distortions  of  resources  and  activity 
Imposed  upon  our  land  by  a  monstrous  war. 
During  the  brief  moment  when  the  New  Eco- 
nomics enjoyed  its  flirtation  with  public  ac- 
claim, circa  1961  to  mld-l»«6.  the  American 
economy  did  expand  steadily,  prices  barely 
stirred,  and,  as  recent  invesUgatlons  suggest, 
the  wage-price  guldeposu  moderated  the  de- 
cisions of  the  powerful. 

No  one  can  know  whether  a  continuation 
of  those  policies,  pombly  reinforced  by  stat- 
utory legitimization  of  the  productivity 
guldeposts,  would  have  pointed  the  way  to 
the  reconciliation  of  price  and  employment 
objectives.  Since  no  democratic  society  can 
calmly  accept  either  high  unemployment  or 
serious  Inflation  for  any  but  a  brief  period, 
the  search  for  better  "-Ucy  must  continue. 
The  coUapse  of  Nixon  Game  Plan  Mark  I  la 
a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  Imper- 
fections oLmonetarist  doctrine.  The  probable 
failure  of  Nixon  Game  Plan  Mark  n  wlU  pass 
a  similar  verdict  upon  the  Inadequacies  of 
simple-minded  Keyneslan  fiscal  stimulus, 
unaccompanied  by  structural  Intervention* 
Into  the  places  where  private  market  power 
distorts  national  economic  policy. 

Since  It  Is  more  Important  to  rescue  the 
pensioners,  the  unemployed,  the  scbocds,  and 
other  public  services  than  it  is  to  Increase 
the  prospects  for  the  President's  early  sur- 
render of  his  White  House  lease,  I  fervently 
hope  that  this  Committee  will  report  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  strong  legis- 
lative mandate  for  an  effective  incomes 
policy. 

I  thank  the  Committee  for  the  opporttinlty 
to  present  these  views. 


NATIONAL  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  nxxxrcB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TUUdOil,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Blr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
Introduce  the  National  Public  Employee 
Relations  Act,  to  provide  basic  collective 
bargaining  rights  for  more  than  10  mil- 
lion Federal,  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal workers  who  have  to  date  been  denied 
rights  we  have  come  to  consider  as  fun- 
damental for  working  men  and  women. 

Years  of  experience  in  the  private  sec- 
tor have  proven  that  labor,  management, 
and  the  public  Interest,  are  best  served 
when  orderly,  fair,  and  enforceable  pro- 
cedures are  available  for  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  employer-employee  prob- 
lems. This  bill  would  do  for  public  em- 
ployees much  of  what  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  did  for  workers  in  private 
industry,  by  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
organize  and  to  bargain  collectively,  and 
providing  a  framework  within  which 
those  rights  can  be  effectively  exercised. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows: 
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. .  Tb»  rlgbts  of  public  employeAS  ar«  <lefljQ«<t 
to  Include  the  right  to  organize,  bargain  col- 
lectively, and  engage  In  other  activities  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  aid  Of  protecUon 
without  interference  or  restraint, 

Employees  are  free  to  join  a  labor  orga- 
nization and  any  Interference  by  an  em- 
ployer with  the  exercise  of  these  rights  Is 
declared  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Provision  Is  made  for  deduction  of  union 
dues  from  wages  if  authorized  by  the  em- 
ployee. 

A  6-man  National  Public  Employee  Rela- 
tions Commission  is  established  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  Commission  Is  empowered  to  oversee 
elections  by  which  representation  Is  deter- 
mined. 

A  grievance  t>rocedure  Is  established  to  re- 
solve complaints  of  employers  and  employees 
alleging  violations  of  the  Act,  with  court  re- 
view upon  application  of  either  party. 

Provision  is  made  for  mediation  and  fact- 
finding by  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service. 

Once  passed,  the  act  would  apply  to  all 
Federal,  State,  and  local  employees,  but 
any  State  could  by  law  establish  Its  own 
procedures  for  public  employee-employer 
bargaining  which.  If  substantially  sim- 
iliar  to  the  Federal  law,  would  then  ap- 
ply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  employees  in  this 
coxmtry  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
have  been  bypassed  l^  the  rest  of  the 
fast-moving  labor  force.  In  1935,  Con- 
gress adopted  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  determining  that  the  best 
guarantee  of  fair  wages  and  decent  work- 
ing conditions  was  to  allow  employees  to 
organize  and  actively  represent  and  de- 
fend their  own  interests.  How  incongru- 
ous that  these  same  reasons  should  not 
be  applied  to  those  who  perform  public 
services.  While  trade  imions  have  pro- 
vided untold  benefits  to  millions,  the 
public  sector  has  been  locked  into  an 
antiquated,  bureaucratic  freezer. 

Those  who  oppose  the  idea  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  for  public  employees  will 
inevitably  object  that  -the  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively  ultimately  means  the 
right  to  strike.  Although  this  bill  neither 
creates  nor  prohibits  the  right  to  strike, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  present  sys- 
tem has  not  avoided  strikes  by  pubUc 
employees,  even  though  such  strikes  are 
illegal.  What  the  existing  practice  has 
proven  is  that  when  no  adequate  mecha- 
nisms exist  to  protect  the  interests  of 
employees  and  to  speak  to  their  griev- 
ances about  wages,  hours,  and  woriclng 
conditions,  even  the  threat  of  jail  1b  in- 
effective to  keep  them  at  their  Jobs. 
Clearly  all  parties  can  best  be  served  by 
a  system  which  recognizes  public  em- 
ployees as  employees,  with  all  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  shared  by  employees 
in  the  private  sector. 


SCOUTING  SURVEY  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 


HON.  OARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  Influential  youth  organiza- 
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tions  in  the  free  world  and  in  America 
today  is  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

In  this  Nation  more  than  4V2  million 
boys  of  Scouting  age  are  members  of 
Cub  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  and  Explorers — 
one  of  every  four  eligible.  The  Cub  packs, 
Boy  Scout  troops,  and  Explorer  poets 
exist  in  every  comer  of  the  Nation,  open 
to  America's  youth  of  every  race,  creed, 
and  social  and  economic  station.  Each 
opens  up  to  the  young  men  in  its  area  an 
opportunity  for  the  leadership  and  char- 
acter training  that  are  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  the  whole  Scouting  movement. 

In  addition  to  the  boys  involved  in 
Scouting,  the  leadership  opportunity  in- 
volves more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
adults,  dedicated  to  assisting  America's 
youth  to  become  better  citizens  through 
the  programs  offered  in  Scouting. 

That  Scouting  can  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ingredients  in  the  character  and 
leadership  training  of  our  citizens  is 
exemplified  in  outsttmding  fashion  here 
in  the  halls  of  Congress.  As  during  each 
of  the  past  three  Congresses,  I  have  sur- 
veyed each  new  Member  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. The  completed  results  show  that  65 
percent  of  all  of  the  male  Members  of  the 
current  House  and  Senate  have  partici- 
pated in  Scouting,  either  as  Scouts,  vol- 
unteer leaders,  or  in  both  capacities.  And 
if  participation  in  Scouting  can  provide 
one  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government — and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  does— the  quality  for  this 
Congress  is  higher  by  1  percent  than  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress. 

The  results  of  my  Scouting  survey  of 
the  Congress  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  their  use 
and  distribution  throughout  the  BSA  or- 
ganization and  to  others  interested  in  the 
Scouting  movement.  As  I  have  in  the 
past,  I  also  am  inserting  the  results  in 
the  RicoRi)  for  use  by  my  colleagues: 

SURVEY  OF  920  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  RELATIVE  TO  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  CONOUCTED  BY 
CONGRESSMAN  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN.  OHIO 
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Rsprasent- 

ativM    Senators 


ToUl 


Scout(only) 156 

Scout  and  leader 84 

Laad«r(Qnly) 43 

No  partWpatton 139 

Total  eligibltMwnbarsi 422 

Women  MemtMrs 12 

Vacant 2 

TotalMenberai 43S 
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1  IncMes  Puerto  Rko  Represantative. 

Total  Members  who  have  participated  In 
Scouting:   341    (86%   of  ellglbles). 
Total  who  were  Scouts:  292. 
Total  who  were  leaders:  148. 

■AOUC    aCODTB 

Senators  Prank  Moes,  Utah  (D),  Richard 
Schwelker,  Penn.  (R),  Uoyd  Bentsen,  Tex. 
(D) ,  and  Hubert  Humphrey,  Minn.  (D) . 

Representatives:  Bill  Alexander.  Ark.  (D), 
Burt  Talcott,  Calif.  (R).  Victor  Veysey,  Calif. 
(R),  Charles  Bennett,  Pla.  (D),  Roger  Zlon. 
Ind.  (R),  John  Culver,  Iowa  (D),  Keith  J. 
Sebellus,  Kans.  (R) .  Larry  Winn,  Jr.,  Kans. 
(R).  Patrick  T.  Caffery,  La.  (D),  Ge.a  a  R. 
Ford.  Mich.  (R) ,  John  A.  Blatnlk,  Minn.  (D) , 
and  Durward  HaU,  Mo.  (R) . 

John  E.  Hunt,  N  J.  (B) ,  Barber  B.  Oonable, 
N.T.  (R),  Mark  Andrews,  NJJ.  (B),  Clarence 
J.   Brown,   Ohio    (R),   J.   William   Stanton, 


Ohio  (B),  Tom  Steed,  Okla.  (D),  John  a 
Dellenback,  Oreg.  (R) ,  Daniel  J.  Flood,  Penn. 
(D).  BUI    Archer.   Tex.    (R),   J.  j.    (jafcT 
Pickle,  Tex.  (D) ,  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr..  Va.  (D) 
and  Henry  S.  Reuas,  WU.  (D). 

•'"•_';"  BILTZB  BXAVXB 

(Uical  CouncU  Award  for  outstanding 
volunteer  service) 

Senators:    Clinton    Anderson.    N.M.    (D) 
Everett  Jordan,  N.C.  (D) ,  and  Mark  Hatneld! 
Oreg.  (R).  ^^ 

Representatives:  Del  Clawson.  Calif.  (B) 
Larry  Winn,  Jr..  Kans.  (R).  Durward  Hau' 
Mo.  (R).  John  McOolIlster,  N«br.  (R),  Vtn 
Belcher,  Okla.  (R).  John  N.  Happy  CamT 
Okla.  (R) ,  and  Joha  Ware,  Pa.  (R) . 

SILVnt   ANTEIOPK 

(Regional  Award  for  outstanding  volunteet 
service) 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  Oreg.  (B),  Bepce. 
sentatlves  Durward  HaU,  Mo.  (R) ,  and  John 
Ware.  Pa.  (R). 

CTTS    SCOT7T   DKN    MOTHXa 

Representatives  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  Nj. 
(R),  Louise  Day  Hicks,  Mass.  (D),  and  SUa 
T.  Orasao.  Conn.  (D). 

Scout  denoted  by  "S";  Leader  or  Adult 
Volunteer  denoted  by  "L";  Scout  and  Leader 
denoted  by  "S  &  L": 

Alabama 
Senator  John  Sparkman  (D) ,  8  &  L. 
George  W.  Andrews  (D) ,  S. 
John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr.  (R),  L. 
William  Dickinson  (R) ,  8. 
Walter  W.  Flowers  (D) .  8  &  L. 

Alaska 
Senator  Mike  Gravel  (D) ,  8. 
Senator  Theodore  F.  Steven*  (B) ,  8,  U 
Nick  Beglch  (D) .  S  &  L. 

Ariaona 
Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  (B) .  a 
Senator  Paul  Fannin  (R) ,  8. 
John  J.  Rhodes  (R) ,  8. 
Morris  K.  Udall  (D) ,  8  &  L. 

Arkanaa$ 
Bill  Alexander  (D),  8. 
John  Hammerschmldt  (R) ,  S. 
Wilbur  Mills  (D) .  S  &  L. 
David  Pryor  (D) ,  8. 

OalitomUi 
Senator  Alan  Cranston  (D) ,  8. 
Senator  John  Tunney  (D) ,  L. 
Alphonzo  BeU  (R) .  8. 
Del  Clawson  (R) ,  S  &  L. 
James  Corman  (D) .  8. 
George  DanlelBon  (D).  8. 
Ronald  Dellums  (D),  8. 
Don  Edwards  (D) ,  8. 
Barry  Ooldwater,  Jr.  (B) .  S. 
Richard  Hanna  (D) .  8  &  L. 
Craig  Hosmer  (R),  8. 
Harold  Johnson  (D) ,  L. 
Robert  Leggett  (D) ,  8  &  L. 
JohnMcPall  (D),  L. 
William  MallUard  (R) ,  8. 
Bob  Mathlas  (R) .  8. 
Paul  McCloskey  (R),  L. 
John  E.  Moss  (D) .  8. 
Ed  Relnecke  (R) .  8  &  L. 
John  Rousaelot  (R),  8. 
Edward  Roybal  (D) ,  8. 
H.  Allen  Smith  (R) ,  8  ft  L. 
Burt  Talcott  (R).  S  &  L. 
Charles  Teague  (R) ,  8. 
Lionel  Van  Deerlln  (O),  8. 
Victor  Veysey  (R) ,  S  &  L. 
Jerome  Waldle  (D).  8. 
Bob  Wilson  (R). 

Coloroio 
Wayne  Asplnall  (D) .  8. 
Donald  Brotzman  (R) ,  8. 
Frank  Evans  (D) ,  8  &  L. 
James  McKevitt  (R) ,  8. 

Ocnneottcut 
Senator  Lowell  Weicker  (B) ,  8. 
Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  (D),  8. 
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WlUlam  Cotter  (D) ,  8. 
Robert  Olalmo  (D) .  8.         „.<  iqq*, 
Stewart  McKinney  (R)  ,8. 
Robert  Steele  (B) ,  & 

DeUaoare 
Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs  (R) ,  8,  L. 
Senator  WlUlam  Roth,  Jr.  (R) ,  Xi. 

Florida 
Senator  Edward  Ourney  (B) ,  8. 
Senator  L<awton  Chiles  (D) ,  8  ft  L. 
Charles  Bennett  (D) ,  S. 
J.  Herbert  Burke  (R)  ,8. 
Dante  B.  Fascell  (D) ,  8. 
Louis  Frey  (R),S.  e-     ■,,  •, 

Don  Fuqua  (D).  8  ft  L. 
Sam  Gibbons  (D) .  8. 
James  Haley  (D).L. 
Paul  Rogers  (D),  8. 
Claude  Pepper  (D) ,  8  ft  L. 
Robert  Slkes  (D).  S. 
C.  W.  Young  (B) .  8  ft  li. 

Georgia 
Benjamin  Blackburn  (B) ,  8  ft  L. 
Jack  Brlnkley  (D) ,  L. 
John  Flynt,  Jr.  (D) ,  S  ft  L. 
O.  Elliott  Hagan  (D) ,  L. 
PhU  Landrum  (D),  8. 
Dawson  MathU  (D).  S  &  L. 
Robert  Stephens,  Jr.  (D) ,  8  ft  L. 
W.  S.  (Bill )  Stuckey,  Jr.  (D) ,  8  ft  L. 
Fletcher  Thompson  (B) ,  L. 

Hawaii 
Senator  Hiram  Fong  (B) ,  8  ft  L. 
Spark  Matsunaga  (D) ,  8. 

liaho 
Senator  Prank  Church  (D) ,  8. 
Orval  H.  Hansen  (B),  8  ft  L. 
James  McClure  (B),  8. 

Illinoia 

Senator  Charles  Percy  (B) ,  8  ft  L. 
Frank  Annunzio  (D),  L. 
Leslie  Arends  (R) ,  8. 
Harold  Collier  (R) ,  8. 
Philip  Crane  (R),  8. 
Edward  Derwlnski  (B) ,  8. 
John  Erlenbom  (R) ,  ti. 
Robert  McClory  (D) ,  8. 
Ralph  Metcalfe  (D).  8. 
Morgan  Murphy  (D) ,  8. 
Roman  Puclnskl  (D) ,  8. 
Dan  Rostenkowskl  (D) ,  8  ft  L. 
WlUlam  Springer  (R) ,  8. 
Sidney  Yates  (D),  8. 

InMana 
John  Brademas  (D) ,  8  ft  L. 
WUUam  G.  Bray  (R) ,  8. 
David  Dennis  (R) ,  8. 
Lee  Hamilton  (D).  8. 
Elwood  HUlis  (R) .  8. 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.  (D) ,  B. 
Roger  Zlon  (R),  8  ft  I<. 
lovoa 

Senator  Harold  E.  Hu^es  (D) ,  8. 

Senator  Jack  MUler  (R) ,  8. 

John  C.  Culver  (D) ,  8. 

John  Kyi  (R) ,  L. 

Fred  Schwengel  (R) ,  L. 

Wiley  Mayne  (R).S. 

Neal  Smith  (D),L. 

Kansas 
Senator  Bob  Dole  (R) ,  8. 
Senator  James  Pearson  (R) ,  8. 
Keith  Sebellus  (R),S. 
Gamer  Shrlver  (R) .  8  ft  L. 
JoeSkubitz  (R).L. 
Larry  Winn.  Jr.  (R) .  Sft  I.. 
WUUam  R.  Roy  (D) ,  a 

Kentucky 
Senator  John  S.  Cooper  (R) ,  8. 
Senator  Marlow  Cook  (R) ,  8. 
WlUlam  Natcher  (D),  8. 
Gene  Snyder  (R),S. 
Prank  Stubblefield  (D) ,  B. 
John G.  Watts  (D),a 

LouMona 
Hale  Boggs  (D) ,  8. 
Patrick  Caffery  (D) ,  8. 
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Speedy  O.  Long  (D) ,  8. 

Otto  K.  Paaeman  (D) ,  S,  ,j;cr    .„i  3 

J0«  D.  ^^itgouxxvt  (D) .  a 

Maint 
Senator  Edmund  MusUe  (D).a 
WUUam  Hathaway  (D) ,  S. 
Peter Kyros  (D).S. 

Maryland 
Senator  Charles  McO.  MatblM  (B) .  a 
Senator  Glenn  BeaU  (R) ,  8. 
Ooodloe  Byron  (D) ,  8  ft  L. 
Samuel  Frledel  (D) .  8. 
Lawrence  Hogan  (R) ,  L. 
Gilbert  Gude  (R) .  S  ft  L. 
Clarence  Long  (D)  ,  8. 
Paul  Sarbanee  (D) ,  8. 

Massachusetts 

Senator  Edward  Brooke  (R) ,  8. 
Michael  Harrington  (D) ,  8 
Thomas  O'NeiU,  Jr.,  (D) ,  l! 

Michigan 
Senator  Robert  Griffin  (R) ,  8  ft  L. 
WlUlam  Broomfield  (R) ,  S  ft  I<. 
Garry  Brown  (R) ,  S. 
Elford  Cederberg  (R) ,  8. 
John  D.  DingeU  (D) ,  S  ft  L. 
Gerald  R.Ford  (R),S. 
Edward  Hutchinson  (R) ,  8. 
Luclen  N.  Nedzl  (D.  U 
PhlUpRuppe  (R).S. 

Minnesota 

Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  (D,  8  L. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale  (D) ,  8. 
Bob  Bergland  (D) .  S. 
John  Blatnlk  (D) ,  S. 
Donald  Fraser  (D) .  S 
BUI  Frenzel  (R) ,  S. 
Joseph  Kartb  (D) ,  S  ft  L. 
Mississippi 

Thomas  O.  AlMniethy  (D) ,  8  ft  L. 
O.  V.  Montgomery  (D) .  S. 
Missouri 
BUI  D.  Burllson  (D) .  8  ft  L. 
WUUam  Clay  (D) ,  S 
Durward  HaU  (R) ,  8  ft  L. 
W.  R.  HuU,  Jr.  (D) ,  L. 
William  L.  Hungute  (D) ,  8. 
WUUam  J.  Randall  (D) ,  8. 

Montana 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (D) ,  S  ft  L. 
Richard  Shoup  (R) ,  8. 

Nel)raska 
Dave  Martin  (R) ,  8  ft  L. 
John  McCoUUter  (R) .  S  ft  L. 

Nevada 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  (D) ,  8. 
Walter  S.  Baring  (D) .  8. 

New  Hampshire 
Senator  Norris  Cotton  (R) ,  8. 
Senator  Thomas  Mclntyre  (D) ,  L. 
Louis  C.  Wyman  (B) ,  S. 

New  Jersey 
Senator  Clifford  Case  (B) .  8. 
Senator  Harrison  WllUams.  Jr.  (D) ,  L. 
Cornelius  Gallagher  (D) ,  S. 
James  J.  Howard  (D) ,  S. 
John  E.  Hunt  (R) ,  S  ft  L. 
Joseph  Mlnlsh  (D) ,  S. 
Charles  Sandman  (B) ,  8 
WUliam  Wldnall  (B) ,  S  ft  L. 

New  Mexico 

Senator  Clinton  Anderson  (D) ,  L. 
Manuel  Lujan  (R) ,  S  &  L. 
Harold  Runnels  (D) ,  S  ft  L. 

New  York 
Herman  BadUlo  (D) ,  8. 
Hugh  L.  Carey  (D) ,  L. 
Barber  Oonable,  Jr.  (B) .  8  ft  L. 
John  O.  Dow  (D) ,  8  ft  Ll 
Thaddeus  Dulskl  (D) ,  8  ft  L. 
Hamilton  Fish  (R) ,  L. 
James  Grover,  Jr.  (R) ,  S. 
Seymour  Halpem  (R) ,  S  ft  Ii. 
James  F.  Hastings  (R) ,  8. 
Frank  Horton  (R) ,  8  ft  L. 


"hi 


Jack  Kemp  (R),  S. 
Carleton  King  (R) ,  L. 
Robert  McEwen  (R)  ,a 
Otis  Pike  (D),  Sft  L. 
Bertram  Podell  (D) ,  S  ft  L. 
OgdenReld  (R),S. 
Howard  Robinson  (R) ,  S  ft  Ii. 
John  Rooney  (D) ,  S. 
Henry  Smith  m  (R) ,  S  ft  L. 
Samuel  S.  Btratton  (D) ,  8  ft  L. 
John  Terry  (R),  S. 
John  WydlM  (R) ,  S. 

North  CaroUna 
Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  (D) .  L. 
James  BroyhlU  (R),  a 
L.  H.  Fountain  (D) ,  S. 
Nick  QaUflanakls  (D) ,  8. 
David  Henderson  (D) ,  8. 
Walter  Jones  (D) ,  8. 
Charles  Jonas  (R) ,  S. 
Alton  Lennon  (D) ,  SftL. 
L.  Richardson  Preyer  (D) ,  8ftli, 
Earl  Ruth  (R).S. 
Roy  Taylor  (D) ,  SftL. 

North  Dakota 
Mark  Andrews  (R).S. 

Ohio 
Senat<H-  WUliam  Saxbe  (R) ,  8. 
Senator  Robert  Taft.  Jr.  (R) ,  8,  It. 
John  Ashbrook  (R) .  L. 
Jackson  Bette  (R) ,  SftL. 
Clarence  J.  Brown  (R) ,  8&L. 
Samuel  Devine  (R) ,  8. 
WUUam  Harsha  (R) ,  8. 
Wayne  Hays  (D) ,  8&L. 
Delbert  Latta  (R) ,  S. 
Clarence  Miller  (R) ,  8. 
WUliam  MlnshaU  (R) ,  8. 
Charles  Mosher  (R) ,  L. 
Walter  PoweU  (R),S. 
J.  WUUam  Stanton  (R) ,  8. 
Louis  Stokes  (D) ,  S&L. 
Chalmers  WyUe  (R) ,  SftL. 
Oklahoma 
Senator  Fred  Harris  (D) ,  8. 
Carl  Albert  (D) ,  SftL. 
Page  Belcher  (R) ,  L. 
John  N.  Happy  Camp  (R) .  SftL. 
Ed  Edmondson  (D),  8. 
John  Jarman  (D) .  L. 
Tom  Steed  (D) ,  SftL. 

Oregon 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield  (R) ,  SftL. 
Senator  Robert  Pack  wood  (B) ,  8. 
John  R.  Dellenback  (R) ,  8. 
Al  UUman  (D) ,  L. 

Pennsylvania 

Senator  Richard  Schwelker  (R) ,  SftL. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  (R) ,  S. 

Edward  Blester  (R) ,  8. 

Frank  Clark  (D) ,  SAL. 

Robert  Corbett  (R) ,  8. 

R.  Lawrence  Coughlln  (R) ,  a 

Joshua  Ellberg  (D) ,  SftL. 

Daniel  Flood  (D) ,  S. 

James  F^Uton  (R) ,  S. 

Albert  Johnson  (R) ,  L. 

Joseph  MeDade  (B),  8. 

Thomas  Morgan  (D), 8. 

Fred  Rooney  (D),  8. 

John  Saylor  (R) ,  S&L. 

Herman  Schneebell  (R) ,  8. 

John  Ware  (R) ,  S&L. 

J.  Irvln  Whalley  (R) ,  S&L. 

L.  G.  WUliams  (R),S. 

Ous  Yatron(D).8. 

Rhode  Island 
Senator  Claiborne  PeU  (D) ,  8. 
Robert  'Heman  (D),  8. 

South  CaroUna 
Senator  Ernest  HoUlngs  (D) ,  8. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond  (R) ,  SftL. 
John  McMUlan  (D) ,  U 
Floyd  Spenc©  (R) ,  SftL. 

South  Dakota 
Senator  Karl  Mundt  (R) ,  SL. 
Frank  Deniiolm  (D) ,  8. 

Tennessee 
Senator  WUliam  Brock  nx  (B).  a 
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WUUam  Anderson  (D) .  8. 
Ray  Blanton  (D) .  SAL. 
John  Duncan  (R) ,  SAL. 
Richard  Pulton  (D) ,  SftL 
Bd  Jon«a  (D).S. 
Dan  Kuykendall  (R) .  L. 

Texas 
Senator  Uoyd  Bentson  (D) ,  SAL. 
Bill  Archer  (R).S. 
Omar  Burleson  (D) ,  8. 
Earle  CabeU  (D).  L. 
Bob  Casey  (D),  S&L. 
James  Collins  (R) ,  S. 
John  Dowdy  (D) ,  SAL. 
O.C.  Fisher  (D),L. 
Ellgio  de  la  Qarza  (D) ,  S*L. 
Henry  Gonzalez  (D) ,  SAL. 
Abraham  Kazen,  Jr.  (D) ,  8. 
Wright  Patanan  (D) ,  L. 
J.  J.  (Jake)  Pickle  (D) .  S. 
W.  R.  Poage  (D).L. 
Robert  Price  (D),  L. 
Graham  Purcell  (D) ,  L. 
Ray  RoberU  (D) .  SAL. 
Olln  Teague  (D) ,  S. 
Richard  White  (D) .  S&L. 
James  Wright,  Jr.  (D) .  SAL. 

Utah 
Senator  Wallace  Bennett  (R) ,  S 
Senator  Frank  Moas  (D) ,  S. 
Sherman  Uoyd  (R) ,  SAL. 
K.  Gunn  BfcKay  (D) ,  SAL. 

Vermont 
Robert  T.  Stafford  (R) ,  S. 
Vir0Tiia 
Senator  WUUam  B.  Spong,  Jr  (D)  8  L. 
W.C.  Daniel  (D),L.  ■  y    '•    . 

Thomaa  Downing  (D) ,  SAL. 
J.  Kenneth  Robinson  (R) ,  SAL 
David  Satterfleld  III  (D) ,  S. 
William  Scott  (R),  L. 
WllUam  Wampler  (R) ,  S. 

Waahington 
Senator  Henry  Jacksom  (D) ,  8. 
Brock  Adams  (D)    S. 
Thomas  Foley  (D) ,  S. 
Lloyd  Meeds  (D) .  SAL. 
Thomas  PeUy  (R),S. 

West  Virginia 
Senator  Robert  Byrd  (D) ,  8. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph  (D)    8 
Ken  HechJer  (D).  a  v    /•     • 

James  Kee  (D) ,  a. 
Robert  Mollohan   (D).  8. 
John  M.  Slack,  Jr.  (D) ,  8. 
Harley  O.  Staggers  (D) .  L. 

Wisconsin 
Senator  WlUlam  Projonlre  (D)    8 
Glenn  R.  Davis  (B) .  L. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeler  (D) ,  8. 
Henry  8.  Reoss  (D) .  8.  A  L. 
William  A.  Stelger  (R),  8. 
Vernon  W.  Thomson   (R).  s. 

Wyoming 
Senator  Gale  W.  McOee  (D) ,  8. 

Ptterto  Rico 
Jorge  L.  C<5rdova  (New  Progreaelve) .  S. 


NIXON'S  HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 
GLOSSES  OVER  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  IdCRZOAlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Oi-  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  DmoELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  appearing 
In  the  Saturday,  February  20,  1971  De- 
troit. Mich..  Free  Press  entitled  "Nixon's 
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Health  Care  Plan  Olosses  Over  Prob- 
lems." This  excellent  editorial  on  a 
clearly  Inadequate  program  to  meet  the 
Nation's  health  needs  merits  careful  con- 
sideration: 

Nixon's  Hxalth  Carx  Plan  Globsks  Ovxx 
Pkobxj:ics 
President  Nixon's  health  care  proposals 
would  undoubtedly  plug  some  holes  In  the 
present  system  of  medical  care,  but  they  seem 
to  offer  relatively  little  that  U  new  and  con- 
structive, and  they  raise  some  basic  prob- 
lems. 

The  goals  of  any  change  In  the  system  of 
paying  for  medical  care  should  be,  It  seems 
to  us: 

To  provide  more   nearly  equal  access   to 
good  medical  care. 
To  Improve  cost  control. 
To  reorganize  methods  of  delivering  medi- 
cal care  to  make  them  more  efficient  and 
effective. 

To  cover  those  kinds  of  services  that  now, 
even  for  persons  with  medical  Insurance 
pose  a  major  burden. 

To  finance  the  cost  of  medical  care  In  the 
most  equitable  and  tolerable  method. 

Mr.  Nixon's  plan  has  at  Its  heart  a  gov- 
ernment-mandated program  paid  for  mostly 
by  employers,  partly  by  employes.  A  portion 
of  the  cost  would  be  recoverable  through  in- 
come tax  deductions,  but  the  cost  would 
pose  a  subsunual  added  problem  for  small 
companies  that  do  not  now  provide  medical 
Insurance  programs.  The  plan  would  broaden 
coverage  for  many  of  thoee  people  who  do 
now  have  medical  Insurance  to  Include  such 
things  as  preventive  child-care  medicine 
plus  a  catastrophic  Illness  feature. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Nixon  would  provide  a 
government-flnanced  program  of  protection 
for  the  poor,  which  would  supplement  the 
medicaid  program  now  In  effect.  lu  benefits 
would  be  slightly  less  generous  than  those 
for  workers. 

There  are  other  features  of  the  plan-  The 
Medicare  supplement  (Part  B)  would  no 
longer  be  charged  to  the  elderly,  but  would 
become  a  part  of  basic  Medicare  costs  fl- 
nanced  by  an  Increase  In  the  Social  Seciirlty 
wage  base.  More  generous  government  fi- 
nancing of  medical  educaUon  would  be  pro- 
vided. There  would  be  more  money  for  can- 
cer and  sickle  cell  anemia  research,  and  there 
would  be  a  government  effort  to  promote  the 
use  of  health  maintenance  organizations 
that  have  been  tried  on  a  limited  scale  In 
this  country. 

These  last  programs  are  relatively  non- 
controversial,  although  the  President  Is  prob- 
ably mistaken  In  his  hope  that  preventive 
medicine  can.  at  least  for  the  short  run,  cut 
the  cost  of  medical  care. 

But  the  main  thrust  of  the  program  seems 
to  us  to  be  an  Ineffective  answer  to  those 
who  say  we  should  push  on  to  a  comprehen- 
sive national  health  Insurance  program  and 
not  a  particularly  attractive  embellishment 
of  the  present  system.  Moreover,  we  suspect 
it  would,  by  Itself,  add  to,  not  diminish  the 
problems  of  cost  control,  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Mr.  Nixon's  plan  would  seem  to  be  subject 
to  all  the  objections  that  would  greet  a  na- 
tlonal  health  Insurance  program  without  the 
same  strengths. 

The  problems  of  cost  control  and  efficiency 
would  assuredly  be  present  In  a  comprehen- 
sive naUonal  health  insurance  program  But 
Americans  are  paying  more  than  some  other 
countries  and  getting  less  Impressive  results 
(as  measured  by  mortality  rates  for  in- 
stance). Britain  and  Sweden  are  both  spend- 
ing a  significantly  smaller  percentage  of  their 
poss  national  product  on  health  care  and 
have  better  mortality  records.  Greater  effi- 
ciency U  possible. 

The  debate  over  what  changes  Congress 
can  or  should  make  In  medical  care  flucinc- 
ing  will  be  long  and  technical  this  year  Mr 
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Nixon's  approach  will  be  considered  with 
the  others.  But  If  we  are  Indeed  ready  and/ 
or  able  to  mot  on  a  more  comprehensive  an- 
swer to  health  care  financing  than  we  have 
now,  then  It  U  likely  that  the  President's 
program's  weaknesses  will  b«  found  to  out- 
weigh Its  strengths.  Mr.  NUon  has  not  pro- 
vided a  definitive  answer  by  a  long  shot 


WHEN  JOBS  RUN  OUT 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PXNNSTLVANM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1971 


Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  last 
year  approved  a  public  service  bill  tied 
to  a  comprehensive  manpower  training 
act  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
A  principal  objection  stated  by  the 
President  at  the  Ume  was  that  the  legis- 
lation was  inflationary.  Just  recently 
the  President  offered  a  $2  billion  a 
year  manpower  training  program  tied 
to  revenue  sharing  which  Includes  funds 
for  public  service  employment  for  the 
unemployed. 

Apparently  what  was  Inflationary  last 
year  has  become  more  palatable  thia 
year  in  light  of  a  soaring  unemployment 
rate  which  la  being  felt  most  severely  in 
the  cities.  I  hope  that  the  President's 
submission  of  a  manpower  training  plan 
tied  to  revenue  sharing  will  not  cloud 
the  fact  that  what  the  cities  need  now 
is  immediate  emergency  employment 
relief— relief  this  Congress  can  grant 
without  further  delay. 

The  lack  of  employment  for  thousands 
of  persons  who  want  to  work  in  Phila- 
delphia should  clearly  Illustrate  why  we 
must  have  such  emergency  legislation. 
I  attempted  to  translate  for  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  Just  what  a  cold 
unemployment  rate  statistic  means  to 
the  lives  of  people  in  a  statement  sub- 
mitted last  Thursday,  March  4.  I  insert 
the  statement  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Remabks  or  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Pxxpaxeo  fob 

THE  Select  SuBcoMMrrrxx  on  Labok  on  thx 

Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971 

Honorable  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 

Subcommittee,  today  we  are  well  along  the 

road  to  a  crisis  In  unemployment  not  unlike 

that     which     greeted     President    Roosevelt 

nearly  four  decades  ago. 

Time  has  elapsed,  technology  has  Improved 
Immensely  and  the  social  structure  of  our 
society  has  changed,  though  somewhat  slower 
than  most  of  us  would  like  to  see.  Yet  the 
basic  situation  Is  the  same:  serious  un- 
employment problems  exist  and  especially  In 
the  large  cltlee. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  January 
figures  which  show  an  unemployment  rate 
of  6  percent  nationally  and  6.4  percent  In 
my  City  of  Philadelphia.  Of  course  statistics. 
In  cold  Isolation,  must  be  translated  Into 
human  terms  to  fully  realize  the  serloiisness 
of  the  present  crisis.  To  state  one  city's 
problem  more  dramatically:  there  are  114,400 
people  m  the  City  of  Philadelphia  who  are 
seeking  work  and  for  whom  no  Jobe  are 
available. 

It  should  be  of  little  comfort  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  at  this  Subcommittee  to 
know  that  Philadelphia's  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment was  sUghtly  loos  than  the  national 
seasonaUy  adjusted  average  for  January,  1971. 
It  Is  still  high,  Mr.  Chairman,  much  too  high. 
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It  is  under  this  set  of  serious  clrcum- 
itances  that  I  appeal  to  you  today  for  Fed- 
erally sponsorsed  emergency  employment  to 
provide  work  for  thoee  who  want  to  work. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  they  can. 
At  the  same  time,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chairman  that  we  must  review 
existing  manpower  training  programs  and 
initiate  what  new  measures  may  be  neces- 
sary. But  we  must  also,  as  the  Chairman 
pointed  out,  provide  temporary  emergency 
employment  until  new  programs  can  take 
effect. 

Although  I  realize  that  It  Is  speculative  at 
this  time  to  eetlmate  what  impact  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  would 
have  on  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  I  have 
attempted  to  work  out  some  rough  figures. 

Assuming  that  the  funds  would  be  ap- 
portioned equably  and  that  state  and  local 
governments  would  bear  30  percent  of  the 
cost,  Philadelphia  would  receive  as  much  as 
117.2  million  for  public  service  Jobs  the  first 
year  should  unemployment  continue  at  a 
national  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  6%  per- 
cent or  greater.  In  terms  of  numbers  of  Jobs, 
this  could  go  as  high  as  4,390  at  an  earnings 
rate  of  $5,000  i>er  person. 

And  what  kind  of  employment  would  this 
be?  As  the  Chairman  pointed  out  last  month, 
the  National  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation  and  Economic  Progress  reports 
that  there  are  8.3  million  potential  public 
service  Jobs  In  such  fields  as  education, 
beautlflc&tlon,  welfare  and  home  care,  public 
protection,  medical  and  health  siervloes, 
urban  renewal  and  sanitation.  Faced  as  we 
sre  with  decay  and  deterioration  of  nearly  all 
of  our  major  cities,  what  type  of  employment 
oould  be  of  better  use  to  communities  across 
the  country? 

Last  year  we  approved  a  pubUc  service  bill 
Med  to  a  comprehensive  manpower  training 
act  after  careful  research  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Then,  without  warning,  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  vetoed  the  bill,  criticizing  it  on 
several  points,  all  of  which  have  been 
answered  In  this  sesslonls  newly  proposed 
legislation. 

Let  me  briefly  re-examine  the  rationale  for 
the  veto: 

First,  the  Administration  criticized  the 
public  service  employment  provisions  as  be- 
ing permanent  rather  than  temporary,  and 
considered  the  conference  bill  unacceptable 
because  It  contained  no  provisions  for  cut- 
ting off  Federal  funding  once  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis  has  passed. 

In  answer  to  that  criticism,  members  of 
this  body,  and  the  Senate  as  well,  introduced 
new  bills  with  trigger  mechanisms  to  cut  off 
funding  when  the  unemployment  rate  re- 
cedes below  a  particular  level  for  three  con- 
secutive months. 

Secondly,  the  Administration  objected  to 
the  conference  bill  on  the  grounds  that  the 
public  service  employment  program  was  not 
linked  with  training  or  with  the  prospect  of 
other  employment  opportunities  outside  of 
public  service  emplojrment. 

In  answer  to  this  criticism,  bills  In  both 
houses  now  contain  requirements  that  appli- 
cations for  financial  assistance  must  contain 
assurances  of  efforts  to  provide  linkages  with 
continued  or  improved  employment  situa- 
tions or  tratolng  programs. 

In  addition  the  bills  state  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shaU  not  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  any  program  or  activity  unless 
he  determines  that  the  program  will,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the 
occupational  development  or  upward  mobil- 
ity of  Individual  participant*.  ThU  provision, 
above  all  others,  gives  the  administration  full 
r^go  to  approve  only  those  applications 
Which  meet  the  administration's  requirement 
of  linkage  of  the  program  with  other  train- 
ing programs  or  with  the  prospect  of  other 
employment  opportunities  outside  of  public 
•ervlce  employment. 
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Having  met  these  administration  objec- 
tions to  proposed  public  service  employment 
legislation,  both  Houses  of  Congress  again  In- 
vited the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  testify,  feeling 
confident,  this  time,  of  administration  sup- 
port. However,  Secretary  Hodgson  testified  In 
the  Senate  that  he  could  again  not  support 
the  legislation.  But  his  reasons  were  Just 
the   opposite  of  his   objections   before. 

SpeclflcaJly,  he  said: 

"We  believe  that  the  (emergency  employ- 
ment legislation)  will  detract  from  the  effort 
to  achieve  lasting  reforms.  Rather  than  tem- 
porary legislation,  I  would  hope  we  oould  Join 
together  to  support  permanent  reforms 
which  provide  State  and  local  governments 
with  sustained  resources  to  meet  their  com- 
munities' employment  and  Job  training 
needs — and  In  so  doing  better  meet  the  needs 
of  the  nation." 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  criticised  this 
proposed  legislation  for  being  temporary,  he 
also  accused  It  of  being  permanent.  He  said, 
and   I  quote: 

"Qlven  political  realities,  one  must  ques- 
tion whether  a  program  of  such  magnitude 
could  be  ended  by  either  falling  unemploy- 
ment or  lmi>endtng  statutory  expiration." 

In  making  this  second  statement,  con- 
tradicting the  first.  Secretary  Hodgson  Is  in 
effect  doubting  two  tautologies.  On  one 
hand,  he  doubts  whether  the  program  would 
be  ended  by  falling  unemployment  when  the 
trigger  mechanisms  specifically  Insure  such 
an  eventuality. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  doubts  whether  the 
arrival  of  the  expiration  date  would  Indeed 
terminate  the  program.  Obviously,  the  only 
way  the  program  would  continue  is  for  It 
to  be  renewed  or  extended.  If  there  is,  at  the 
time  of  the  proposed  expiration  of  the  pro- 
gram, still  high  unemployment  In  this  coun- 
try, and  no  other  legislation  has  been  passed 
dealing  with  the  problem,  Congress  might 
conceivably  extend  the  program.  However, 
there  Is  no  reason  why  Congress  shouldn't, 
In  the  next  few  years,  have  ample  time  to 
draw  up  more  permanent  legislation  to  re- 
organize the  entire  Federal  manpower  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  voicing  rather  groundless 
objections  to  the  bill,  and  in  addition  to 
vaclUatlng  Inconsistency  and  Indecision  as 
to  what  position  they  really  want  to  take, 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  the  Administra- 
tion did  not  do  their  homework  adequately 
before  sending  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
testify. 

For,  Secretary  Hodgson  said  last  week  at 
the  Senate  hearings,  and  I  again  quote: 

"It  Is  questionable  that  $760  million  could 
be  effectively  utilized  in  what  remains  of 
this  fiscal  year." 

In  actual  fact,  no  bUl  submitted  by  mem- 
bers of  either  house  authorize  for  expendi- 
ture the  amount  of  $760  million  between  now 
and  July  1,  1971.  The  Senate  bUl  and  the 
House  bUl  similar  to  it  provide  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  $760  million  in  the  first  twelve 
month  period  after  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  This  maximum  would  be  authorized 
only  If  the  seasonally  adjtisted  rate  of  na- 
tional unemployment  reached  6%%.  The 
Perkins  bill,  while  It  authorizes  funds  spe- 
cifically for  the  period  between  now  and  July 
1,  limits  the  amount  authorized  to  $200 
million. 

With  aU  due  respect.  X  think  that  In  view 
of  the  Administration's  inoonslstency,  mis- 
interpretation, and  apparent  Indecision 
about  the  type  of  legislation  they  are  willing 
to  support,  the  only  solution  is  for  Con- 
gress to  assume  onto  Its  own  shoulders  the 
responsibility  for  passing  the  legislation  so 
vitally  needed  by  loyal  citizens  at  this  cru- 
cial point  in  the  economic  history  of  this 
great  country. 

For  I  am  committed  to  as  low  an  unem- 
ployment rate  as  is  feasible.  Public  service 
employment  will  be  a  means  of  helping  to 
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bring  down  our  fiying  unemployment  rate.  It 
will  provide  a  means  of  employing  persona 
otherwise  imemployed  and  keeping  them  in 
work  untu  the  economy  regains  enough 
strength  so  that  they  can  find  other  Jobs. 
At  the  same  time,  that  they  will  be  tempo- 
rarily employed,  they  will  be  learning  new 
skills  or  keeping  old  ones  In  tune.  In  addi- 
tion, they  wui  be  making  important  con- 
tributions to  the  present  and  future  of  their 
communities  In  such  environmental  Im- 
provement areas  as  pollution  control  and 
conservation,  housing  and  neighborhood  Im- 
provement, rural  development,  and  com- 
munity beautlficatlon;  and  to  the  present 
and  future  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  theee 
communities  In  such  areas  as  health  care, 
public  safety,  recreation,  education  and 
transportation. 

In  short,  I  feel  that  immediate  passage 
of  this  emergency  legislation  is  mandatory 
If  our  constituents  are  to  have  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  government  to  meet 
their  urgent  needs  in  periods  of  crisis.  Con- 
gress Is  too  often  accused  by  the  public  of 
getting  so  bogged  down  In  red  tape  and 
internal  squabbles  as  to  be  considered  In- 
effective and  in  need  of  circumvention  in 
times  of  national  emergency.  This  Is  one  of 
those  times.  And  I  think  It  high  Ume  we 
pass  this  legislation  and  prove  to  the  nation 
that  we  are  Indeed  a  most  effective  and  at 
the  same  time  a  most  consistent  and  con- 
cerned body  whom  they  can  rely  upon  to 
look  out  for  and  meet  their  urgent  needs. 


SyPPORT  FOR  VOLUNTARY 
MILITARY  SERVICE 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  ye8ter- 
day's  Washington  Post  carried  a  very 
timely  and  perceptive  article  regarding 
the  efficacy  of  Implementing  an  all-vol- 
unteer armed  force.  This  well-written  re- 
buttal to  earlier  negative  arguments  was 
prepared  by  the  former  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  President's  Commission  on  an 
All-Volunteer  Armed  Force — the  Gates 
Commission. 

As  the  author,  William  H.  MeckUng, 
a(jcurately  notes,  the  Qbtes  Commission- 
many  of  whose  members  originally  were 
opposed  to  a  volunteer  army  concept  at 
the  beginning — carefully  examined  all 
aspects  of  the  problem.  Including  those 
objections  raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Cali- 
fano  In  his  earlier  article.  Mr.  Meckllng 
has  effectively  coimtered  the  objecUons 
which  have  been  raised  on  the  basis  of 
eeonomlcs,  national  defense  policy,  so- 
ciology and  moral  aspects.  I  believe  he 
has  substantially  contributed  to  belying 
many  of  the  myths  and  fears  to  those 
who  would  oppose  its  establishment  on 
these  bases. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  what  Mr.  Meek- 
ling  has  to  say  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  all  of  us  and  I  am  pleased  to 
present  his  article  herewith  for  inclusion 
in  the  Rkcord: 

The  Casx  ro«  ut  ALL-VoLtrwrxxE  Aucd 

FOXCE 

(By  William  H.  Meokllng) 
(NoTB.— The  tpriter,  tfeoa  of  th«  Oradumt* 
School  of  Management.  Vntvenity  of  Jtoeh- 
ester,  is  the  former  executive  director  of  the 
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Preaident'i  Commission  on  on  All-Volunteer 
Armed  Force.) 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  The  Washington  Po«t 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Callfano  has  questioned  the 
desirability  of  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Pore* 
on  a  number  of  grounds.  Among  other  thing* 
he  has  alleged : 

1.  "It  could  make  It  too  cheep  and  easy 
for  national  leaders  to  make  the  Initial  de- 
cision to  wage  war." 

2.  ".  .  .  the  draft  Is  color  blind  as  far  as 
economic  and  social  status  are  concerned." 
"It  (voluntarism)  Is  likely  to  produce  a  "poor 
man's  army." 

3.  "The  very  concept  of  a  highly  paid  vol- 
unteer army  reflects  the  continuing  erosion 
ol  the  will  to  sacrifice  particularly  on  the 
part  of  our  affluent  citizens."  .  .  . 

4.  "There  are  other  problems  with  the  vol- 
unteer army,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
enormous  financial  costs." 

fsx  Its  deliberations  the  Gates  Commission 
considered  these  (to  some  extent  contradic- 
tory) arguments  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  arguments  against  a  voluntary  force. 
Nevertheless  the  members  concluded.  "We 
unanimously  believe  that  the  nation's  Inter- 
ests will  be  better  served  by  an  all-volunteer 
force,  supported  by  an  effective  standby 
draft,  than  by  a  mixed  force  of  volunteers 
and  conscripts." 

The  members  of  the  commission  were  nei- 
ther timid  nor  uninformed,  and  they  did  not 
arrive  at  this  unanimity  easily.  They  devel- 
oped a  consensus  through  painstaking  exam- 
ination of  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  and 
they  were  especially  conscloxis  of  the  Impli- 
cations of  facts  that  bear  upon  those  argu- 
ments. If  they  had  believed  that  the  facts 
are  as  Mr.  Callfano  (wrongly)  believes  them 
to  be,  none  of  them  would  have  been  willing 
to  sign  the  report. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  any  member  of  the  com- 
mission would  disagree  with  Mr.  Oallfano's 
statement  that  "the  decision  to  wage  war  Is 
usually  the  most  serious  that  any  national 
leader  m*kM  during  bis  pubUc  career.  .  .  . 
There  should  be  no  cheap  and  easy  way  to  de- 
cide to  go  to  war.  .  .  ."  The  {jroblem  is  In  de- 
ciding what  method  at  procuring  manpower 
provides  a  reasonable  level  of  Inhibition. 
Here  past  experience,  but  especially  our  re- 
cent experience  In  Southeast  Asia  seems  more 
relevant  than  Mr.  Callfano's  charges  about 
the  use  of  foreign  aid  to  hire  mercenaries.  It 
la  hard  to  imagine  a  war  in  which  the  Initial 
decision  was  easier  or  cheaper  for  our  leaders 
to  make  than  It  was  In  Vietnam.  Without  de- 
claring war,  the  President  had  the  power  not 
only  to  commit  the  forces  to  combat,  but,  to 
expand  them  from  2.66  to  3.6  million  m«n  and 
to  maintain  that  level — all  simply  by  In- 
structing Mr.  Hershey  to  Increase  monthly 
draft  calls.  Would  Mr.  Callfano  seriously  sug- 
gest that  It  would  have  been  easier  for  the 
President  to  persuade  Congress  to  appHro- 
prlate  the  funds  required  to  raise  military 
pay  enough  to  expand  and  maintain  the 
forces  In  Vietnam  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis?  The  Southeast  Asia  buildup  was  rela- 
tively palnlees  and  was  accompanied  by  little 
debate  In  CX>ngre88  In  psfft  because  conscrtp- 
tlon  conceals  a  fraction  of  the  manpower 
costs.  (It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr.  Callfano's 
concern  over  the  "enormous  financial  costs" 
of  a  volunteer  force,  and  his  concern  that  an 
all-volunteer  force  will  make  It  easy  for  the 
President  to  Initiate  wars  are  contradictory.) 
In  discussing  the  standby  draft,  the  com- 
mission report  points  out:  "A  standby  sys- 
tem which  authorizes  the  President  to  in- 
voke the  draft  at  his  discretion  would  cap- 
ture tb*  worst  of  two  worlds.  On  the  one 
hand.  It  would  make  It  possible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  become  involved  In  nUlitary  actions 
wltb  a  minimum  of  public  debate  and  popu- 
lar support.  On  the  other  band,  once  the  na- 
tion was  Involved,  especially  in  a  prolonged 
limited  conflict,  tbe  InequlUes  oT  the  draft 
would  provide  a  convenient  rallying  point 
for  opposition  to  the  policy  being  pursued." 
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If  the  draft  Inhibits  a  President  in  any  way. 
It  Inhibits  his  ability  to  prosecute  a  long 
limited  war  on  foreign  soil  once  he  has  got- 
ten Into  It.  The  "Irritant  and  Inhibition  of 
young  men  who  do  not  want  to  be  drafted" 
Is  not  an  Instantaneous  reaction  and  It  did 
not  appear  In  this  case  until  long  after  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin. 

The  thesis  that  "the  draft  Is  odor  blind 
as  far  as  economic  and  social  status  Is  con- 
cerned" is  based  on  a  widely  held  miscon- 
ception. Conscription  has  not  and  does  not 
produce  servicemen  from  all  walks  of  life. 
Only  a  per  cent  of  the  eulUted  force  In  the 
military  In  1968  were  college  graduates,  while 
83  per  cent  were  high  school  graduates.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  enlisted  personnel  are 
high  school  graduates  from  lower-middle  and 
middle-Income  families.  A  disproportionate 
share  of  children  from  affluent  families  can 
and  do  find  ways  to  avoid  the  draft. 

Moreover,  these  facts  have  not.  and  will 
not,  change  dramatically  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  lottery,  or  with  elimination  of 
the  educational  deferment.  The  affluent  sim- 
ply turn  to  other  bases  for  avoiding  service — 
medical  deferments,  conscientious  objection, 
various  legal  stratagems,  emigration,  and  ul- 
timately outright  deflnance  of  the  law.  The 
Selective  Service  System  Is  now  beleagured 
by  these  problems.  It  Is  naive  to  believe  that 
any  other  outcome  Is  poeslble  under  con- 
scripUon,  If  only  a  fraction  serve,  the  afflu- 
ent will  always  be  more  effective  In  finding 
ways  to  be  among  those  who  do  not. 

What  of  the  related  allegation  that  an 
all-volunteer  force  is  likely  to  be  a  "poor 
man's  army,"  that  will  "be  paid  at  a  rate 
Just  high  enough  to  attract  those  at  the 
lower  economic  levels?"  This  is  a  question 
on  which  original  views  tend  to  shift  drama- 
tically when  confronted  by  some  basic  facts. 
If  there  are  already  a  large  number  of  true 
volunteers  In  the  services,  l.e.,  enough  to 
constitute  80  to  90  per  cent  of  peacetime 
force  levels,  then  converting  to  an  all-vol- 
xmteer  force  cannot  significantly  change  the 
socio-economic  character  of  our  forces — a 
volunteer  force  cannot  be  predominantly 
drawn  from  the  lower  Income  strata. 

It  is  widely  believed  that  the  military 
services  are  almost  entirely  staffed  by  con- 
scripts and  draft-Induced  volunteers.  This 
Is  far  from  the  truth.  Our  military  forces 
will  be  preponderantly  true  volunteers  even 
if  the  draft  is  continued.  There  are  now  in 
the  military  1.3S  million  men  beyond  the 
first  term  of  service;  these  men  are  all  there 
as  volunteers.  No  coercion  whatever  is  im- 
posed on  them  to  remain  in  the  service. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  true  volun- 
teers who  are  In  their  first  term  of  service. 
The  commission  staff  estimated  that  In  1968 
there  were  another  750.000  true  volunteers 
In  this  category  making  2  million  volunteers 
In  all.  While  our  figures  for  the  number  of 
first-term  true  volunteers  was  questioned  se- 
verely when  the  commission  report  first  ap- 
peared, enlistments  last  year  among  Individ- 
uals with  high  lottery  numbers,  who  bad 
a  high  probability  of  not  being  drafted,  have 
tended  to  confirm  the  commission's  esti- 
mates. 

Since  we  already  have  approximately  2 
million  true  volunteers  In  the  service,  the 
socio-economic  makeup  of  an  all-volunteer 
force  of  2.25  or  2.5  million  men  cannot  be 
very  different  from  that  of  a  mixed  force  of 
the  same  sice.  All  of  whatever  change  takes 
place  must  occur  within  the  group  of  250,000 
to  600.000  additional  true  volunteers,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
socio-economic  ciiaracter  of  that  Increment 
in  a  v<rtunteer  force  will  be  much  the  same 
as  In  a  mixed  force.  Draftees  and  draft-In- 
duced voluhteers  In  a  mixed  force  tend  to 
be  Individuals  to  whom  the  cost  of  military 
service  Is  relatively  low.  They  elect  to  serve 
rather  than  bear  the  costs  of  avoiding  oon- 
soription.  Individuals  to  whom  the  cost  Is 
high   have   a   strong   inducement  to  avoid 
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service  In  one  of  the  ways  mentioned  above. 
Thus,  many  draftees  and  draft-induced  vol- 
unteers  In  the  mixed  force  are  likely  candi- 
dates to  enlist  when  pay  Is  raised  to  provide 
an  all-volunteer  force.  In  brief,  it  appears 
tbiat  the  worst  the  volunteer  army  can  do  to 
the  poor,  Is  make  at  least  some  of  them  Just 
a  little  bit  less  poor. 

Concern  that  the  affluent  bear  a  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  defending  the  nation  is  oat 
with  which  everyone  can  sympathise.  Tbt 
practical  question,  however,  is  whether  such 
equity  is  more  effectively  achieved  under  ths 
draft  than  with  a  voluntary  force. 

In  this  context.  It  Is  Important  to  under- 
stand the  real  Issue  underljrlng  the  draft, 
namely,  whether  we  will  continue  to  Impoes 
a  very  large  tax  In  the  form  of  Involuntary 
servitude  on  a  small  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion and  thereby  absolve  the  rest  of  society 
from  contributing  to  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
defense.  The  Gates  Commission  devoted  a 
full  chapter  of  Its  report  to  this  point.  Uz. 
Callfano,  nevertheless,  evidences  great  con- 
cern over  the  "financial  costs"  of  an  all-vol- 
unteer force  and  further  states  that  he 
would  prefer  to  spend  the  additional  funds 
that  a  volunteer  force  would  require  on  "ur- 
gent domestic  needs."  (It  Is  not  clear  why 
Mr.  Callfano  Ignores  the  possibility  of  using 
the  draft  to  get  social  workers,  lawyers,  edu- 
cators and  the  like  to  provide  the  govern- 
ment services  necessary  to  his  urgent  do- 
mestic needs  programs.)  As  the  commission 
pointed  out,  this  argument  confuses  federal 
budget  expenditures  with  costs.  An  all-vol- 
unteer force  will  provide  more  not  less  i«. 
sources  to  satisfy  urgent  domestic  needs.  Par 
example,  the  lower  turnover  of  a  volunteer 
force  will  reduce  training  requirements  and 
reduce  the  time  lost  due  to  personnel 
changes.  A  volunteer  force  will  also  reduos 
the  very  substantial  efforts  now  expended 
by  Individuals  in  trying  to  avoid  military 
service.  There  are  real  cost  savings;  they  con- 
serve real  resources  which  can  be  used  to 
satisfy  urgent  domestic  needs. 

However,  the  additional  budget  expendl- 
tiuee  recommended  by  the  commission  for  s 
voluntary  force — the  expenditures  on  which 
Mr.  Callfano  has  designs — do  not  represent 
an  Increase  In  real  resources  used  up  In  df 
fense,  therefore  continuing  the  draft  Instead 
of  moving  to  an  all-volunteer  force  will  not 
release  any  of  them  for  Mr.  Callfano's  pur- 
poses. 

The  Increased  budget  for  a  voluntary  army 
la  simply  a  reflection  of  the  tax-In-klnd  that 
the  draft  levies  on  first  term  servicemen. 
When  an  Individual  Is  required  by  law  to 
render  service  for  government  at  wages  lowsr 
than  those  for  which  he  would  volunteer, 
he  Is  paying  a  tax  In  the  form  of  personal 
services,  and  this  Is  true  whether  the  servloe 
he  renders  Is  bulldlnf  roads  or  fighting  In 
Vietnam.  Because  the  tax  Is  paid  in  kind, 
government  accounts  never  reflect  either  Its 
collection  or  Its  expenditure.  With  a  volun- 
teer army,  however,  the  accoimts  will  refleot 
the  full  costs  of  military  personnel,  and  re- 
ported government  expenditures  will  thertby 
rise. 

While  the  Increased  budget  expenditures 
for  a  volunteer  force  do  not  reflect  increased 
use  of  real  resources,  they  do  reflect  a  shift 
in  tax  hurden.  One  of  the  Important  con- 
sequences of  Introducing  a  volunteer  foros 
will  be  to  lift  the  conscription  tax  from  first 
term  servicemen  and  place  It  on  the  general 
taxpaper.  It  Is  here  that  Mr.  Callfano's  con- 
cern over  equity  should  be  satisfied.  What- 
ever Its  shortcomings,  the  general  tax  struc- 
ture is  siirely  more  progressive  than  the  high- 
ly discriminatory  tax  Imposed  by  the  draft 
Thus,  on  average,  the  affluent  will  be  forced 
to  bear  a  larger  share  of  defense  costs  under 
a  volunteer  force  than  they  would  wltb  ths 
draft. 

As  a  final  conunent,  we  cannot  resist  tbt 
opportunity  to  recount  a  prerogative  which 
one  member  of  the  commission  invoked  In 
discussion   of  these   problems.   He   Insisted 
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that  If  dlscuManU  (a  la  Mr.  Callfano)  per- 
sisted In  oalltng  volunteers  'meroenartaa."  be 
had  a  right  to  refer  to  draXteee  and  draft- 
Induced  volunteers  as  "aUvw." 


THE  TRADE  ACT  OP  1971  AND  THE 
DISC  PR0P06AL 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVBB 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970,  aa  passed  by  the  House  last 
year,  Included  what  I  consider  a  moet  ob- 
jectionable provision — the  Domestic 
International  Sales  Corporation — 
DISC — proposal — objectionable  because 
I  believe  it  would  create  a  new  form  of 
tax  loo|)hole  which  the  country  can  111 
afford. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Ralph 
Nader,  In  which  he  speaka  out  against 
the  DISC  proposal,  especially  reiterating 
his  concern  that  it  has  been  included  in 
the  1971  version  of  the  trade  bill  Intro- 
duced the  f^rst  day  of  the  92d  Congress. 
Mr.  Nader  also  sent  me  his  letter  of 
October  31, 1970,  to  Senator  Lonq.  urging 
rejection  of  the  DISC  proposal. 

i  believe  that  Mr.  Nader's  views  are 
worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  every 
Member.  They  are  the  concerns  of  a  high- 
ly respected  man  who  has  demonstrated 
his  solicitude  for  the  public  Interest,  and 
I  wish  to  Include  them  here  in  the 
Record. 

PKBaCAST  25,  1971. 
The  Honorable  Jamis  O,  Oorkan, 
203  Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Oonokessman  Corman  :  The  Adminis- 
tration's Domestic  International  Sales  Corpo- 
ration (DISC)  proposal  has  again  been 
brought  before  the  Congress.  The  DISC  pro- 
posal represents  an  experiment  In  which  the 
taxpayer  Is  being  asked  to  make  a  massive  tax 
expenditure  of  a  billion  dollars  and  hope 
that  this  will  result  in  Increased  expM-ts. 

The  experiment  Is  not  worth  the  risk.  It 
must  be  expected  that,  as  s  result  of  rational 
economic  calculation,  many  businesses  will 
pocket  the  DISC  wmdf all  benefits  without 
engaging  In  new  exports. 

As  was  reported  In  the  Wall  Street  Jo\u'nal 
of  December  1,  1970.  page  7:  "Charmaa  [Rus- 
sell B.|  Long  said  the  (Senate  Finance) 
Committee  decided  that  the  (DISC)  pro- 
posal would  cost  more  than  the  Administra- 
tion has  estimated  and  'wouldn't  do  nearly  as 
much  good  as  the  Administration  hopes.' " 

Enclosed  for  your  consideration  Is  a  copy 
of  my  earlier  statement  on  that  proposal. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nader. 

October  31,  1970. 
Hon.  Russell  Long. 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Comm,ittee,  Wash- 
tngton,  D.C. 

Dear  3xnato«  Lotto:  The  Administration's 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corporation 
(DISC)  proposal  Is  currently  under  study  by 
your  Committee.  Iliat  proposal  is  designed 
to  promote  export  sales  by  virtually  exempt- 
ing U.S.  exporters  from  Income  taxation.  In- 
stead, It  will  result  m  huge  windfall  profits 
for  America's  largest  corporations,  with  an 
accompanying  increase  In  the  tax  burdens 
bortM  by  mllllona  of  small  taxpayers.  I  urge 
your  Committee  to  reject  the  DISC  proposal. 

The  DISC  plan  U  a  typical  example  of  the 
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way  m  which  a  few  powerful  loduetry  tnter- 
eeu  can  suocessfuUy  raid  the  United  States 
Treasury  by  marking  their  Intentions  in  the 
complicated  language  of  a  tax  statute.  DISC 
will  allow  tax-wtee  oomyanlM  to  set  up 
dummy  corporations  to  receive  their  foreign 
sales  Income.  These  shell  corporations 
(known  as  DISCs)  wlU  not  be  subject  to 
tax  so  long  as  they  fulfill  a  multitude  of 
technical  requirements.  A  DISCs  accumu- 
lated untaxed  ^  profits  can  then  be  put  at  the 
disposai  of  the  parent  company  through 
intra-company  "loans"  at  low  Interest  rates. 

Biac    IS    A    WASTE    or    THX    TAXTAm'S    MOmCT 

If  the  DISC  proposal  becomes  law.  It  wUl 
cost  taxpayers  almost  a  billion  dollars  per 
year.  Even  the  Treasury  Department,  an  ac- 
tive proponent  of  the  DISC  idea,  concedes 
that  the  revenue  lose  will  be  $630  million  an- 
nually once  the  propoeal  Is  fully  in  opera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  dissenting 
ntembers  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee argue  convincingly  that  the  revenue 
loss  will  be  over  a  billion  dollars  annually — 
especially  if  the  U.S.  exports  continue  to 
Increase  as  tbay  have  over  the  last  decade. 
DISC    Is   a   bUUon   dollar   boondoggle. 

A  billion  dollars  Is  over  two  thirds  of  the 
funds  budgeted  for  the  entire  1971  program 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  over 
five  times  the  budgeted  amounts  for  the  Na- 
tional Canoer  Institute  and  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute:  and  36  times  as 
much  as  Is  budgeted  for  Programs  for  the 
Aging.  President  Nixon  vetoed  the  1970  edu- 
cation bill  because.  In  his  view,  it  was  $453 
million  too  high.  DISC  will  cost  twice  as 
much. 

THE    AMERICAN    PUBLIC   WILL  QET   LITTLB  IN    RB- 

tdrn  roR  DISC'S  uvam  tax  EXPENDmrREs 
The  Treasury  Department  hopes  that  DISC 
will  Increase  UJ3.  exports  by  from  91  to  tie 
billion  dollars  per  year,  wltb  ooneequent 
benefits  for  the  U.S.  balance  of  paymenu. 
This  estimate  Is  necessarily  based  on  guess- 
work and  self-serving  statements  by  tbose 
exporters  who  stand  to  gain  If  DISC  is  en- 
acted. After  considerable  study,  the  staff  of 
the  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Taxation  found  no  basis  for  tbt 
Treasury's  export  gain  estimates.  More  aober 
analysis  sets  the  likely  export  gain  at  $316  to 
$460  million  per  year.'  This  is  a  pitifully 
small  gain  considering  DISC'S  costs. 

DISC'S  inherent  structure  makes  it  most 
unlikely  that  lu  adoption  will  lead  to  sig- 
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nificant  exporu  gains.  The  basic  flaw  Is  that 
DISC  confers  Its  benefits  without  requiring 
an  exporter  to  increase  his  exports  by  even 
a  single  dollar.  He  will  receive  a  huge  tax 
benefit  for  simply  doing  what  he  is  already 
doing. 

In  1969,  American  exports  totalled  $36.6 
billion.  Even  under  the  most  optimistic 
Treasury  estimates,  these  exports  will  not  in- 
crease by  more  than  four  percent  (1>4  billion 
dollars)  as  a  result  of  ths  DISC  plan.  This 
means  that  90  percent  of  DISC'S  benefits  will 
be  squandered  by  paying  businessman  to  con- 
tinue already  profitable  exports.  Only  4  per- 
cent of  DISC'S  benefits  wUl  relate  to  new  ex- 
port sales.  This  Is  ths  reason  wby  DISC  oocts 
a  lot,  but  yields  few  benefits. 

Energetic  corporations  can  be  expected  to 
squeeee  ever-increasing  fractions  of  their  ex- 
ports through  the  DISC  loophole,  until  DISC 
finally  shelters  all  export  profits— on  the 
Whole  $ST  billion  of  sales — from  US  taxation. 

DISCs  Inefficient  Incentive  structure  means 
that  the  American  taxpayer  will  get  little 
in  return  for  the  Immense  subsidy  that  will 
be  granted  to  exporters  through  DISC.  If 
we  accept  Treasury's  optimistic  figures  re- 
garding DISC'S  costs  and  benefits,  It  appears 
that  the  American  taxpayer  will  have  to  pay 
a  subeldy  of  40  cents  for  each  dollar  of  DI8C- 
Induced  exports.  And  If  we  compare  DISC'S 
costs  and  benefits  using  a  more  realistic  com- 
putation* we  find  that  the  American  tax- 
payer will  be  required  to  subsidize  DISCs 
by  $2  for  each  $1  of  Increased  exports.  In 
either  event,  DISC  is  a  bad  bargain. 

This  Inefficiency  of  the  DISC  proposal  has 
aroused  the  concern  of  professional  officials 
of  the  Treasury  Department  as  well  as  the 
staff  of  yotir  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  They  are  also  concerned 
because  DISC  Introduces  over  a  doeen  new 
tax  concepts,  which  will  require  oonslder- 
able  definition  In  a  multitude  of  rulemaking 
and  adjudicatory  proceedings. 

DOCS  MATS  BENXFTTS  WILL  OO  TO  A   VSW  OIAIfT 


^Technically,  DISC  involves  tax  deferral 
rather  than  complete  forgiveness  of  taxes. 
However,  from  an  economic  and  fiscal  point 
of  view,  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
tax  deferral  for  an  indefinitely  long  period 
(as  under  DISC)  and  complete  tax  ex- 
emption. 

■  This  calculation  Is  based  on  a  reoent  study 
by  Hendrlk  8.  Houthakker  of  the  President's 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors  which  con- 
cludes that  the  price  elasticity  of  U.S.  mer- 
chandise exports  18  about  —1.5.  This  means 
that  for  each  dollar  of  prioe  reduction,  only 
$1.50  of  exports  will  result  (which  Is  only 
$.60  of  actual  new  revenue.)  Charitably,  as- 
suming that  all  of  the  tax  subsidy  will  be 
passed  on  to  overseas  consumers  in  the  form 
of  lower  prices,  the  Houthakker  price  elas- 
ticity figure  means  that  exports  will  increase 
by  a  maximum  of  $480  million  if  the  DISC 
proposal  costs  $065  million.  If  DISC  were  to 
cost  $630  million  as  Treasury  hopes,  then  the 
maximum  export  gains  would  be  only  $316 
million.  The  ^>eculatlon  that  DISC  will  alter 
the  outlook  of  corporate  executives  toward 
export  markets  cannot,  of  course,  be  quanti- 
fied In  terms  of  increased  export  revenues. 
Tbe  Treasury  Department  has  presented  no 
proof  that  this  psychological  factor  will  re- 
sult in  Increased  exports,  let  alone  an  extra 
billion  In  e^>orts. 


CORPORATIONB,  NOT  SSCAU.  BXPOBTSBS 

The  Administration  claims  that  DISC  will 
help  smaller  firms  get  into  the  export  busi- 
ness. In  fact,  DISCS  main  benefits  will  go  to 
giant,  fully  Integrated  corporations. 

The  Commerce  Department  estimates  that 
about  100  of  the  largest  U.S.  firms  account 
for  over  half  of  all  U.S.  exports.  This  means 
that  over  half  of  DISC'S  windfall  benefits 
will  automatically  go  to  those  same  firms. 

Moreover,  under  the  proposed  DISC  pric- 
ing rules,  a  parent  company  may  sell  Its  ex- 
port products  to  Its  DISC  subsidiary  at  less 
than  arms-length  market  prices.  This  means 
that  profits  can  be  shifted  to  a  DISC  and 
go  untaxed,  even  though  they  are  actually 
profits  of  the  piwent  company.  The  larger 
the  parent's  profits,  the  more  valuable  DISC'S 
benefits  will  be. 

Fully  Integrated  firms  can  shift  profits  Into 
a  DISC  from  the  earliest  stages  of  production. 
In  contrast,  firms  that  simply  assemble  parts 
made  by  others,  or  are  otherwise  unlntegrated, 
will  not  be  able  to  shift  profits  forward  in 
this  way.  As  a  result,  creation  of  a  DISC  will 
be  much  more  valuable  to  large  integrated 
cori>oratlons  than  to  small  processors  that 


•  Even  If  we  assume  that  all  of  tbe  tax 
subsidy  Is  passed  on  to  overseas  consumers 
as  lower  prices,  the  Houthakker  price,  elas- 
ticity figure  indicates  a  return  of  only  $.50 
p>er  dollar  of  tax  subsidy.  Indeed,  that  esti- 
mate is  optimistic,  not  only  because  of  the 
reluctanoe  of  corporate  exporters  to  part 
with  their  windfall  gains,  but  also  becaoee 
of  the  very  real  possibility  that  o\ir  overseas 
trading  partners  will  retaliate  against  the 
Trade  BIIL  If  Import  quotas  are  erected 
against  U.S.  products,  the  DISC  moeotlve 
will  be  comidetely  Ineffective  In  increaalsg 
our  exports. 
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h»v«  fewer  manufacturing  profits  to  shift  to 
the  tax-free  DISC. 

These  factors  add  up  to  favoritism  for 
large,  fully  Integrated  firms  at  the  expense 
of  unlntegrated  producers — a  policy  that 
runs  directly  contrary  to  DISC'S  professed 
goal  of  aid  for  small  exporters. 

DISC  SHOTS  A    HXAVT   BTTEOEN   IHOM  COaPOBATS 
TO    IKBinSUAL   TAXPATHtS 

Under  DISC,  the  ordinary  taxpayer.  In- 
cluding wage  earners  and  retired  persons, 
will  hare  to  pay  an  extra  billion  or  more  in 
taxes  each  year  to  make  up  for  tax  losses  in 
the  corporate  sector  due  to  DISC.  Yet  the 
Treasury  Department  argiies  that  DISC  Is 
needed  to  increase  the  equity  of  the  tax 
system  I  Treasury  begins  its  equity  argument 
by  pointing  out  that  overseas  manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries  of  n.S.  firms  currently  en- 
joy tax  advantages  that  are  not  available  to 
V3.  exporters.  Treasury  then  proposed  to 
end  this  tax  discrimination  by  creatitxg  an- 
other, larger  tax,  loophole  for  U.S.  exporters.* 

DISC  actually  involves  a  double  Inequity. 
First,  it  wUl  open  up  substantial  tax  dis- 
crimination in  reverse  between  U.S.  exporters 
who  choose  to  organize  a  DISC  and  the  U.S. 
owners  of  foreign  manufacturing  subsidi- 
aries. Second,  and  much  more  lmi>ortant, 
DISC  wlU  shift  a  tax  burden  amounting  to 
$1  billion  or  more  per  year  from  corpora- 
tions— especially  large  profitable  corpora- 
tions— to  individual  taxpayers.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  equity  In  that. 

DISC'S  COSTS  WILL  CONTINUK  LONG  ATTEB  ODB 
BAI,ANCE  or  PAYICKNTS  PROBLXM8  HAVK  BXEN 
SOLVED 

Once  adopted,  the  DISC  plan  is  likely  to 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  tax  law. 
Corporations  will  Invest  legal  and  accounting 
talent  in  restructuring  their  export  sales  to 
conform  to  DISC  requirements  and  will  ad- 
just their  financial  plans  in  light  of  DISC'S 
tax  benefits.  Therefore,  once  the  DISC  plan 
becomes  firmly  entrenched,  it  will  t>e  almost 
imp>o68ible  to  repeal  it,  even  when  our  balance 
of  payments  problem  has  been  solved. 

Furthermore,  as  past  history  in  this  area 
indicates,  there  will  be  no  effective  public 
scrutiny  of  the  DISC  proposal  to  see  whether 
it  really  results  in  significantly  Increased  ex- 
ports. If  DISC  were  a  direct  cash  suljsidy  in- 
stead of  a  concealed  tax  subsidy,  It  would 
be  subject  to  periodic  Congressional  review. 
This  will  be  impossible  If  DISC  Is  permitted 
to  become  a  self-perpetuating  part  of  the 
tax  code.  At  the  very  least,  a  time  limit  should 
be  placed  on  DISC'S  benefits. 

CONCLUSION 

The  aUeged  intent  of  DISC  is  to  improve 
our  balance  of  payments;  however,  the  plan 
Itself  is  extremely  defective  and  the  cost 
is  appalling.  This  is  especially  so  since  the 
Individual  American  taxpayer  Is  being  asked 
to  subsidize  this  country's  largest  and  richest 
corporations,  which  already  account  for  the 
lion's  share  of  the  U.S.  exporv  trade.  More- 
over, even  if  the  DISC  proposal  falls  to  bo 
effective  in  Increasing  U.S.  exports  signifi- 
cantly— as  seems  likely — the  taxpayer  will 
nevertheless  still  be  obliged  to  grant  these 
new  huge  annual  tax  subsidies  to  American 
exporters.  The  present  DISC  proposal  should 
be  rejected  decisively. 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  and 
reaction  to  this  analysis. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Nadkr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VOLUNTEER  FORCE  WILL  RAISE 
MILITARY  QUALITY 


*Tr*asury  estlmatas  that  foreign  income 
taxM  on  U.S.  owned  firms  are  levied  at  a  rate 
of  about  89  percent,  as  contrasted  with  a 
U.S.  tax  rate  of  48  percent.  But  under  DISC 
corporate  shells  will  pay  no  tax  at  any  time 
In  the  foraaeeable  future  on  their  retained 
profits;  the  result  Is  that  DISC  offsets  a  9 
percentage  point  preference  with  a  100  per- 
cent tax  exemption. 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wlsc(Hi8in.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fear  has  been  exprused 
by  some  that  the  personnel  policy  re- 
forms related  to  the  all-volunteer  force 
will  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  However,  Lt.  Oen.  George 
I.  Porsythe,  the  assistant  to  General 
Westmorelimd  for  a  modem  volimteer 
army,  has  stated  that  the  all-volunteer 
force  drive  will  actually  raise  training 
standards: 

Getting  guys  off  KP,  grass  cutting,  gar- 
bage and  furnace  details  la  going  to  give 
the  sergeant  a  full  team  to  train  for  the 
first  time  In  a  number  of  years. 

General  Foreythe,  who  commanded 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division — Airmobile— in 
Vietnam,  and  eilso  served  as  command- 
ing general  of  the  Infantry  Center  at 
Port  Benning,  Is  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  for  adequate  training.  However,  on 
his  visits  to  military  bases  he  found  large 
numbers  of  soldiers  "up  all  night  firing 
up  furnaces"  and  others  pulling  KP. 
"These  details  destroy  training,"  he 
added. 

Of  course,  the  only  reason  we  have 
military  personnel  performing  these 
chores  is  because  the  draft  allows  us  to 
keep  military  pay  so  low  that  it  seems 
cheaper  to  have  military  men  cut  the 
grass  than  to  hire  civilians.  This  false 
economy  not  only  represents  a  serious 
misallocatlon  of  labor  resources,  but  it 
is  also  an  added  burden  on  the  under- 
paid GI.  More  importantly,  the  disrup- 
tion such  chores  cause  In  the  training 
cycle  simply  lowers  the  combat  readiness 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  commend  this  item  from  the  Army 
Times  to  your  attention: 

Removal  or  iRRrrANTs  To  Up  Volar 

Calibxk 

(By  Larry  Carney) 

Washinoton. — ^Lt.  Oen.  George  1.  Porsythe 
says  his  all-volunteer  Army  drive  is  going  to 
raise  training  standards — not  lower  them  as 
some  people  have  charged. 

"Getting  guys  off  KP,  grass  cutting,  gar- 
bage and  furnance  details  is  going  to  give 
the  sergeant  a  full  team  to  train  for  the  first 
time  In  a  number  of  years,"  Porsythe  told 
Army  Times. 

Porsyttoe  Is  Chief  of  Staff  Oen.  Will  West- 
moreland's special  assistant  for  the  Modem 
Volunteer  Army. 

In  his  trips  around  the  country,  Porsythe 
says  he  generally  starts  his  day  off  at  6  a.m. 
"to  see  who's  up  early." 

At  Port  Carson,  Oolo.,  Porsythe  said,  he 
found  ItLTge  numbers  of  soldiers  "up  all  night 
firing  up  fumaoee  and  others  pulling  KP." 
He  said  men  on  details  like  this  are  lost  to  a 
unit  when  It  starts  Its  training. 

"These  details  destroy  training,"  Porsythe 
said. 

He  said  the  problem  Is  the  same  in  sum- 
mer when  soldiers  must  cut  grass. 

Porsythe  said  these  are  the  types  of  details 
the  Army  Is  trying  to  eliminate.  "Soldiers 
Join  the  Army  to  soldier,  particularly  In  the 
cosnbat  arms." 

He  said  a  major  goal  of  the  volunteer  Army 
drive  Is  to  "Tree  the  soldier  of  non-soldlar 
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duties.  We're  trying  to  return  him  to  tha 
sergeant  so  the  sergeant  will  have  a  fuU 
team — not  three-quarters  or  half  of  a  t«am — 
to  train."  Porsythe  said. 

Porsythe  said  the  Army  has  also  been  under 
criticism  from  parents  about  its  new  liberal 
beer  drinking  rules  which  permits  the  serv- 
ing of  3.2  percent  beer  at  the  evening  meal 
and  in  the  barracks. 

"Mothers  charge  this  is  permissiveness, 
that  we're  encouraging  their  sons  to  drink 
beer.  They  think  that  before  this  decUlon 
their  sons  weren't  drinking  beer,"  Porsythe 
told  Army  Times. 

Porsythe  said  the  new  policy  will  encour- 
age soldiers  to  drink  beer  in  the  barracks  and 
dayrooms  rather  than  off-post  where  they 
might  get  in  trouble. 

The  general  said  the  Idea  for  liberalizing 
beer  drinking  rules  didn't  come  from  topside 
but  from  a  command  sergent  major  at  Port 
Benning,  Oa. 

In  recalling  the  Incident,  Porsythe  said 
the  sergeant  major  told  him  that  1  would 
probably  chew  him  out  but  that  "one  of  the 
best  things  we  can  do  to  Improve  Army  life 
is  to  permit  beer  drinking  in  the  barracks 
and  dsyrooms." 

"They  drink  in  the  barracks  now  Illegally," 
the  sergeant  told  the  general.  He  added  that 
If  an  NCO  comes  into  the  barracks  and  sees 
a  soldier  drinking  beer  he  now  has  to  take 
some  punitive  action  against  the  man. 

"If  a  man  is  old  enough  and  man  enough 
to  be  a  soldier  in  his  country's  Army,  we 
ought  to  trust  him  enough  to  have  a  couple 
of  cans  of  3.2  beer  in  the  barracks.  We  de- 
Uver  it  to  him  on  the  fire  base  In  Vietnam, 
why  not  let  him  drink  it  in  the  barracks  back 
in  the  States?"  Porsythe  said. 

The  Army,  the  general  says,  plans  to  give 
more  resjxjnslbility  to  the  sergeant.  "We're 
going  to  turn  the  entire  team  over  to  him. 
We're  going  to  quit  looking  over  his  shoulder 
and  stop  telling  him  how  and  when  to  do  It. 
WeTe  going  to  give  the  sergeant  a  greater  say 
in  the  promotion  of  his  subordinates.  How 
we're  going  to  do  It  hasn't  been  worked  out." 
Around  the  Pentagon,  Porsythe  is  fondly 
referred  to  as  "that  crazy  general"  for  the 
many  ideas  and  suggestion  he's  coming  up 
with  to  improve  the  life  style  and  training 
of  soldiers.  Porsythe  says  he  may  be  a  little 
crazy  but  it  will  take  new  Ideas  and  sugges- 
tions and  different  ways  of  doing  things  to 
accomplUh  "our  goals  In  an  all-volunteer 
Army  environment." 

The  general  says  his  staff  have  gotten 
several  thousand  suggestions  on  how  to  Im- 
prove Army  life.  Surprisingly,  he  said,  the 
best  ones  are  coming  from  the  commanders 
and  cost  "very  little  money."  He  urges  com- 
manders to  continue  sending  their  Ideas  and 
suggestions  to  MVA  office  in  the  Pentagon. 
Porsythe  says  he's  not  the  entire  volun- 
teer Army  show.  "I  serve  General  Westmore- 
land and  he's  the  biggest  booster  of  the  con- 
cept." Porsythe  continued. 

The  general  took  over  his  MVA  duties  last 
October  after  serving  as  Combat  Develop- 
ments Command  OG  for  a  year.  In  Vietnam, 
Porsythe  commanded  the  Ist  Cav  Dlv  (Air- 
mobile) and  later  served  a  three-month 
hitch  as  CG  of  the  Infantry  Center  at  Port 
Benning. 

THE  AWARD-WrNNINQ  SPEECH  BY 
LARRY  STROUD,  MARCH  9,  1971 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or  aoxrm  casolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTAIIA^ES 

Tuetdav,  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
never  lost  faith  in  our  yoimg  people  or 
swerved  in  the  least  from  my  conviction 
that  as  a  group  they  are  the  finest  our 
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country  has  ever  produced.  There  are 
some,  however,  who  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  become  soured  by  the  insane 
antics  of  a  minority  which  often  repre- 
sents itself  as  the  voice  of  youth. 

Fortunately,  there  are  still  mllliont 
of  young  people  like  Larry  Stroud,  an 
outstanding  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina freshmsm  who  is  from  West  Colum- 
bia, S.C,  and  one  of  my  constituents. 

Larry  wrote  and  delivered  a  speech 
last  year  at  a  junior  achievement  ban- 
quet which  has  earned  him  the  honor  of 
being  named  to  receive  a  George  Wash- 
ington Medal  from  Freedom  Foundation. 
It  will  certainly  be  no  mystery  to  any- 
one who  reads  Larry's  work  why  he  is 
being  accorded  this  high  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
Larry  Stroud  In  Congress,  as  I  am  sure 
any  Congressman  would  be.  So  that  all 
my  colleagues  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  benefit  from  this  very  perceptive  and 
valuable  speech,  I  Include  certain  ex- 
cerpts which  appeared  in  the  West  Co- 
lumbia Journal,  March  3,  1971,  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  comments: 

Spkccr   bt   Larbt   Stroud 

The  middle  years  of  this  century  have 
brought  forth  a  unique  generation  of  men; 
men  who  have  grown  up  in  a  world  terrified 
by  war;  men  who  have  tolled  and  labored 
through  the  lean  years  of  the  depression; 
men  who  have  Invested  In  America's  great- 
est natural  resources — its  youth. 

If  men  like  Horace  Moses  and  Theodore 
Vail,  who  had  inspiration  to  start  the  Junior 
Achievement  program  nearly  60  years  ago, 
could  see  their  program  now  they  would  be 
proud  to  see  the  way  their  Idea  is  working. 

But  let's  also  face  the  fact  that  only  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  yoimg  people  take 
part  In  JA.  What  should  be  done  about  the 
rest  of  them?  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  few 
Ideas. 

Pirst,  what  Is  being  said  to  the  young  peo- 
ple should  be  reconsidered  and  the  person 
saying  it  should  make  sure  he  understands  it 
himself.  You  know  the  old  story  about  the 
dentist's  children  always  having  the  poorest 
teeth,  or  the  preacher's  kids  always  being 
the  worst  behaved.  Maybe  some  basic  ques- 
tions should  be  considered. 

PURPOBK  or  BUSINTSS 

Por  example,  what  would  you  say  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  business?  I  think  most  of 
us  would  agree  It's  to  make  a  profit.  Some 
people  say  that  Is  the  only  purpose  of  btisl- 
ness.  And  there,  in  my  opinion,  ts  the  first 
breakdown  In  communication  . . . 

It's  not  enough  to  say  weTe  here  Just  to 
make  a  profit.  Por  one  thing,  it  appears 
you're  working  only  for  the  money,  and  any- 
body who  works  for  money  alone  Is  a  fool. 
We're  also  In  btislness  to  serve  the  people 
of  the  country  and  of  the  world,  to  help  peo- 
ple help  themselves  to  a  better  chance  In  life, 
to  provide  the  means  whereby  other  people 
can  do  the  creative  work  that  brings  satis- 
faction to  their  lives  . . . 

Second,  we  have  to  make  more  clear  the 
advantages  of  our  competitive  system.  Every- 
one agrees  competition  is  a  wonderful  thing, 
especially  if  you  win.  But  what  If  you  lose? 
Some  people  think  there  should  be  no 
losers — no  grades  in  school,  no  first  prizes, 
no  championships — because  It  may  damage 
the  ego  of  the  loser.  Others  believe  that  too 
much  competition  In  business  is  also  a  bad 
thing — that  It's  wasteful  for  the  producer 
and  confusing  to  the  customer.  In  other 
words  we  ought  to  standardize  and  simplify. 
I  believe  they're  both  wrong. 
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They  forget  that  under  our  system  the  man 
or  the  company  that  loses  can  oome  back 
stronger  and  tougher  than  ever  before  .  .  . 

The  free  enterprise  system  has  been  tested 
and  tried.  Of  course  we  dont  want  to  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  we  have  solved  aU 
the  world's  economic  problems  when  the 
words  "free  enterprise"  are  pronounced. 
There  la  no  magic  in  these  words  and  it  Is 
not  a  perfect  system.  It's  not  claimed  to  be, 
but  It's  the  best  ever  tried,  and  it  works  .  .  . 

Study  of  world  history  shows  that  practi- 
cally all  of  the  fallen  civilizations  of  the 
past^ — such  as  ancient  Egrypt,  Rome,  Babylon, 
Greece  and  Syria — began  to  decline  and  most 
of  them  actually  fell  during  their  most  eco- 
nomically prosperous  period.  They  declined 
when  their  armies  were  larger  and  better 
equipped  than  ever  before  in  their  nation's 
history.  Why  then,  did  these  great  civiliza- 
tions decline,  fall  and  finally  disappear  as 
such?  Arnold  Toynbee  suggests  the  answer: 
Those  great  nations  allowed  their  youth  to 
become  defiled — or  they  failed  to  pass  on  to 
their  youth  the  high  Ideals,  the  basic  values, 
the  fundamental  skills  and  the  nobility  of 
purpose  which,  in  the  first  place,  brought 
their  nations  to  greatness.  Thus  the  lesson  of 
history  Is  this:  Our  nation  will  begin  to  de- 
cline In  strength  and  nobility  of  purpose, 
and  could  eventually  fall,  unless  we  take  care 
to  conserve  and  develop  o\ir  most  precious, 
and  altogether  Indispensable  resource — the 
youth  of  this  nation. 

ROCKING     THE    BOAT 

Today's  youth  are  rocking  the  boat.  They 
are  generating  new  ideas.  They  are  seeking 
new  values  which  have  meaning  for  them. 
They  have  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
nation  in  the  past  few  years. 

But  a  small  group  of  young  people  have 
gone  beyond  rocking  the  boat — they  have 
gone  overboard.  They  are  going  to  the  ex- 
tremes in  reacting  to  what  they  consider  to 
be  excessive  materialism  in  this  country,  and 
they  are  aided  by  the  vast  publicity  they  get 
in  the  news  media. 

I  am  talking  about  the  hippie  with  the 
bullhorn  who  has  nothing  to  say  but  says  is 
loudly  enough  to  shout  down  even  candidates 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  and  to 
shut  down  campuses  all  over  this  nation. 
What  a  shameful  abuse  of  the  privileges  of 
this  great  nation. 

Somewhere  this  minute  a  revolution  is  tak- 
ing place  .  .  .  Somewhere  there  lurks  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  some  man,  or  some  na- 
tion, a  hope  of  something  better.  That  hope 
has  been  at  the  heart  of  many  revolutions. 

It  is  not  at  the  heart  of  all  the  revolutions 
that  sweep  the  world  these  days,  for  there 
are  some  who  revolt  just  to  be  revolting  .  .  . 

Most  revolutions  just  revolve.  They  throw 
out  one  set  of  bad  guys  for  a  set  of  good  guys 
who  become  bad  guys  and  who  need  them- 
selves to  be  thrown  out. 

NO  SCORE    CARDS 

The  revolution  that  brought  the  American 
Republic  into  existence  was  not  that  kind. 
There  were  no  score  cards.  You  couldn't  tell 
the  good  guys  from  the  bad  guys  because  this 
strange  animal  In  the  annals  of  history  was 
a  nation  ruled  by  the  people,  by  all  the  i>eo- 
ple.  Not  even  ancient  Greece  could  hold  a 
candle  to  It. 

It  was  a  revolution  that  did  more  than 
revolve.  It  brought  into  existence  something 
new — a  new  hope,  a  new  dream,  a  new  atti- 
tude. And  as  men  stretched  their  spirits  they 
fotind  that  freedom  could  take  them  to  new 
heights.  They  found  that  they  cotild  do  more, 
be  more,  create  more.  This  way  sprang  a 
revolution  In  business.  A  system  of  free  enter- 
prise was  bom  in  which  men  invest  their 
capital  and  themselves  and  compete  with 
other  men  who  Invest  themselves.  This  In  It- 
self became  such  a  revolution  that  Its  effects 
still  are  being  felt. 
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This  revolution  In  business  brought  a  rev- 
olution in  mdustry  and  a  revolution  In  la- 
bor and  the  revolution  continues  in  its  strug- 
gle to  this  very  minute.  .  .  . 

NOT  or  OtTR  MAXIKO 

By  now  you  must  realize  that  a  revolution 
Is  taking  place  that  is  not  of  our  making. 
It  does  not  build  on  our  heritage.  It  seeks  to 
destroy  It.  It  does  not  see  Americanism  as  a 
goal  or  a  task  of  a  dream.  ...  It,  too,  is  a 
new  animal  In  the  annals  of  history.  It  sees 
with  eyes  that  are  clouded  with  fear.  This 
revolution  hears  with  ears  deafened  by  prom- 
ises that  cannot  be  kept.  This  revolution 
feels  not  with  the  emotion  of  lore.  It  grabs 
and  grasps  at  the  world  with  the  emotion  of 
power  and  greed.  .  .  .  Clearly  its  proponents 
can  be  heard  opposing  this,  condemning  that, 
ridiculing,  laughing,  destroying,  killing.  It  Is 
a  revolution  that  destroys  without  ever  hav- 
ing a  dream  of  what  wlU  be  built  on  the 
wreckage.  .  .  . 

You  are  called  to  enter  the  laboratory  of 
citizenship,  where  some  mad  scientists  have 
created  a  citizenship  that  is  explosive  and 
destructive  and  dangerous.  You  are  called  on 
not  just  to  enter  the  laboratory,  but  to  con- 
tinue the  greatest  experiment  that  was  going 
on  before  these  other  revolutionaries  came 
along.  .  .  . 

You  are  called  on  to  create  a  society  that 
will  judge  a  man  by  his  contribution  and 
not  by  his  color.  You  are  called  on  to  create 
a  society  that  will  judge  Itself  by  what  It  is 
able  to  condemn  and  control  and  destroy, 
but  one  that  will  judge  Itself  by  what  It  can 
give,  by  bow  It  can  govern  and  by  how  It  can 
bless  all  people. 

The  laboratory  you  are  In  Is  the  world. 

Communism  In  Its  many  dlsgiilses  with 
revolutionaries  on  every  continent  is  the  mad 
scientist  and  communism  will  seek  to  weak- 
en. Some  of  your  own  people  will  be  de- 
ceived .  .  .  but  you,  you  must  see  with  eyes 
that  are  not  blinded  by  fear.  You  must  see 
with  eyes  alert  to  danger.  .  .  You  must  feel 
with  all  your  being,  with  all  your  heart,  that 
this  still  Is  a  nation  under  God  and  that 
through  you  the  experiment  will  continue, 
this  experiment  in  freedom.  .  . 

I  offer  a  challenge  to  you  expressed  by  the 
poet  Robert  Prost,  entitled  "The  Road  Not 
Taken". 

"Two  roads  diverged  In  a  yellow  wood, 
and  sorry  I  could  not  travel  both 
and  be  one  traveler,  long  I  stood 
and  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I  could 
to  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth; 

"Then  took  the  other,  as  Just  as  fair, 
and  having  perhaps  the  better  claim, 
because  It  was  grassy  and  wanted  wear; 
though  as  for  that  the  passing  there 
had  worn  them  really  about  the  same, 

"And  both  that  morning  equally  lay 
in  leaves  no  step  had  trodden  black. 
Oh,  I  kept  the  first  for  another  day! 
Yet  knowing  how  way  leads  on  to  way, 
I  doubted  if  I  should  ever  oome  back. 

"I  shall  be  telUng  this  with  a  sigh 
somewhere  ages  and   ages  hence: 
Two  roads  diverged  In  a  wood,  and  I — 
I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by, 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 


WASHINOTON  REPORT 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  In- 
sert in  the  Record  my  March  newsletter. 
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Long-locked  doors  open — For  the  first  time 
In  Its  lOfl-year  history  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  ye»r  Is  opening  some 
sessions  to  the  public  and  news  media.  Since 
the  creation  of  this  powerful  committee  In 
1866,  all  meetings  have  been  held  behind 
locked  doors.  At  my  ruggestUm  Chairman 
Mahon  (D-Tex.)  has  also  consented  to  per- 
mit certain  open  sessions  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  top-ranking  minor- 
ity member.  Included  in  these  public  hear- 
ings uHU  be  top-level  toitnesset  from  South 
Vietnam,  including  some  field  commanders. 
Many  times  over  the  years  I  have  gone  on 
record  In  protest  against  needless,  often  po- 
Utlcaay-motlvated.  secrecy  in  govemiaent. 
All  of  us  share  an  Intense  concern  over 
Southeast  Asia  and  over  the  direction  our 
defense  policies  will  take  as  we  phase  into  a 
peacetime  economy — and  all  Americans  want 
and  deserve  to  have  the  facts.  I  am  glad  the 
heretofore  Inflexible  rule  that  all  Defense  Ap- 
propriations hearings  be  held  In  top-secret 
session  has  now  been  relaxed. 

Eisenhower  Coins:  Order  blanks  for  proof 
and  uncirculated  silver  Eisenhower  dollar 
coins  will  be  available  June  18th.  Orders  will 
be  taken  by  the  Mint  starting  July  Ist,  lim- 
ited to  five  proof  and  five  uncirculated  oolns. 
Each  proof  coin  will  coat  $10,  each  uncir- 
culated coin,  $3.  Order  forms  and  Instuc- 
tioaa  will  be  available  from  commercial 
banks,  poet  offices  and  my  Washington  of- 
fice. Cupro-nlckel  dollars  for  general  circula- 
tion through  commercial  banks  will  not  be 
available  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

ltIH3HtLl.L   BILLS 

Although  the  first  session  of  the  new  92nd 
Congress  has  been  unxisually  slow  In  orgpulz- 
tng,  I  have  Introduced  and  co-sponsored  a 
number  of  bills,  many  in  areas  that  will  be 
the  subject  of  great  debate  and  controversy. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  my 
Washington  office.  Among  the  bills  are: 

Consumer  Protection:  H.R.  922.  date-label- 
ing of  all  packaged  perishable  foods  for 
freshness;  H.R.  4716.  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  and  other  consimier  protections. 

Education:  H.R.  li76,  permit  deduction  of 
college  expenses  from  personal  Income  taxes; 
H.R.  3642,  prevent  forced  busing  of  school 
children;  H.  Res.  106,  create  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Quality  Education. 

Health/Social  Security:  H.R.  926.  create  a 
Federal  Medical  Evaluation  Board  to  teet  and 
regulate  biological  products,  medical  devices 
and  drugs;  KJR.  1477,  restore  to  persons  65  or 
over  right  to  deduct  all  medical  expenses 
from  income  taxes;  HJt.  1479.  provide  disa- 
bility benefit*  for  blind  persons  with  at  least 
six  quarters  coverage;  H.R.  4960,  Medlcredit, 
health  insurance  coverage  for  all  citizens; 
H.  Res.  103,  (10  billion  for  cancer  research; 
H.R.  940,  higher  Social  Security  benefits  for 
eligible  married  couples. 

Law  and  Order:  H.R.  920,  sxispend  federal 
aid  to  colleges  filing  to  quell  rlota  as  well 
as  to  teachers.  Instructors  or  lecturers  who 
take  part;  HJl.  926,  federal  penalties  for 
killing  cff  assaulting  firemen  or  non-federal 
law-enforcement  officers  when  Interstate 
laws  are  Involved:  H.R.  927.  federal  aid  to 
urban  police  departments;  H.R.  928,  stronger 
penalties  for  federal  crimes  committed  with 
firearms;  H.R.  929,  benefits  for  firemen  and 
non-federal  law  enforcement  officers  killed 
or  totally  disabled  In  line  of  duty;  HJi.  930. 
ctirtt  Mies  of  mailing  Usta  to  pomogr«pbers; 
H.R.  1472.  federal  penalties  against  unlawful 
use  of  credit  cards;  HJl.  1473,  remove  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Jurisdiction  over  final  Judg- 
ments by  state  courts  that  an  act  or  pub- 
lication Is  obscene;  H.J.  Res.  430,  create  a 
^jMClal  Joint  Committee  on  Security  of  the 
U^.  Capitol. 

PoUutUm  Control:  HJt.  921.  ban  oil  drUl- 
Ing  In  Lake  Brie;  HJl.  923,  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  NolM  Pollution  Control:    HJt.   931, 
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construct  q>oll  disposal  facilities  In  Great 
lAkes;  H.R.  932,  establish  an  Environmental 
Financing  Authority:  HJt.  937.  tax  Incen- 
tives to  fight  air,  water  and  solid  waste  pol- 
lution; Hit.  1476  and  4360,  ban  dumping 
waste  in  navigable  waters;  BR.  3138,  ban 
nonretumable  soft  drink  and  beer  contain- 
ers; H.R.  3139,  eliminate  polyphosphates 
from  detergents;  H.  Res.  106,  create  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment,  plus  several 
other  mefisuree  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
Federal  regulatory  and  research  endeavors. 

PrisoTiers  of  War:  HJl.  936.  extend  expira- 
tion date  of  power  of  attorney  given  by  mem- 
bers of  Armed  Forces  now  missing  in  action 
or  held  as  POWs;  H.J.  Res.  20.  observe  March 
21-27  as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War/Mlsalng  In  Action." 

Taxes /National  Ecorwmy:  HJl.  939,  raise 
personal  Income  tax  exemptions  to  •1,200; 
HJl.  1478,  Increase  to  age  16  child-care  ex- 
pense deductions;  B.R.  4190,  Federal  reve- 
nue sharing  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Trade:  H.B.  1474,  prohibit  transport  of 
articles  to  or  from  U.S.  aboard  foreign  vessels 
trading  with  North  Vietnam;  HJi.  3832,  pro- 
vide for  orderly  trade  in  Iron  and  steel  mill 
products  to  protect  domestic  Indiastries. 

Veterans:  HJR.  3140,  permit  World  War  n 
veterans  with  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance policies  to  convert  to  permanent 
policies  with  fixed  premium  rates. 

Cleveland  Office:  2961  New  Federal  Ofllce 
Building  622-4382. 

Washington  Office:  2243  Rayburn  House 
Office  BoUdlng  20^226-^781  Zip:   20616. 
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STUDENT  SETS  EXAMPLE  FOR 
TODAY'S  GENERATION 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF  NKW   JXXSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue»day,  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  this  House  are  participating 
in  the  excellent  program,  "A  Presidential 
Classroom  for  Loving  Americans." 

Recently,  the  first  group  of  students 
participating  In  this  program  from  my 
district  in  New  Jersey  visited  with  me  In 
my  office. 

I  was  Impressed  with  their  attitudes 
and  sincere  desire  to  learn  about  those 
who  formulate  government  decisions — to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  before  making 
their  own  Judgments. 

Moreover,  I  was  extremely  proud  to 
have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
young  men,  Jack  L.  Calkins,  of  Cherry 
HiU,  N.J.  I  would  like  to  share  It  with 
you,  since  I  believe  it  reflects  well  upon 
today's  generation  of  youth;  those  who 
will  be  guiding  our  Nation  once  we  step 
aside. 

The  letter  follows: 

March  1.  1971. 
DxAK  Sib:  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for 
allowing  me  to  meet  you  and  to  discuss  with 
you  your  duties,  views  and  Insights  Into  the 
office  you  bold,  while  I  was  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Tour  time  was  well  spent  in  helping  me 
to  gain  a  true  insight  Into  the  House  and 
Waablngton  In  general.  Also,  your  staff  was 
quite  hetpful  In  everyway  and  perfectly 
candid  in  answering  all  of  our  questions. 
Compaiing  the  responses  other  students  re- 
ceived and  didn't  receive  In  A  Presidential 
Clasvoom  for  Loving  Americans,  I  can  say 
I  was  quite  fortunate  to  bave  the  Oppor- 
tunity that  I  did.  This  may  certainly  be  a 
credit  to  you  and  your  staff. 


I  came  away  from  the  discussion  group  at 
Cherry  Hill  East  last  October  rather  disap- 
pointed In  both  of  the  candidates'  perform- 
ances. However,  In  talking  with  you  and 
realizing  more  of  the  true  dlfflcultdee  of  the 
office  (and  benefits.  In  some  cases)  I  was 
Impressed,  not  only  by  yoxu  views  but  also 
by  your  proposals.  Young  people  today,  from 
impressions  I  received  at  Presidential  Class- 
room, are  very  concerned  with  social  prob- 
lems— yet  seem  to  have  unrealistic  views 
about  the  means  by  which  to  resolve  these 
problems.  I  saw  also  a  large  amount  of  In- 
tolerance to  confilcting  opinion  and  an  al- 
most self-righteous  indignation  on  the  part 
of  many.  This  all  points  to  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  their  parts.  In  the  area  of  govern- 
ment and  the  legislative  body.  In  particular, 
the  means  and  procedure  of  change  are  mis- 
understood. This  should  be  the  saving  grace 
of  Presidential  Classroom — the  Intimate  ex- 
posure to  the  machinery  of  change  and  a 
close  Inspection  of  Its  goals  and  products. 
Tet,  If  one  does  not  understand  this  ma- 
chine (or  refuses  to) ,  value  Judgments  upon 
Its  products  are  singularly  arbitrary.  Hope- 
fully, each  student  should  discover  the  goals 
of  Americans  to  differ  and  accordingly  the 
resulting  legislation  refiects  this. 

Elimination  or  alteration  of  the  machin- 
ery will  not  change  these  goals  nor,  in- 
evitably, the  product.  Truly,  this  program 
should  serve  to  present  the  Legislative 
Branch  as  a  machinery  of  compromise,  con- 
sidering all  points  of  view  and  from  these 
producing.  In  the  final  result,  legislation 
representing  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  is 
what  I  learned  as  did.  I  hope,  many  more  of 
my  fellow  students. 

Thank  you  again  and  please  place  me  on 
your  mailing  list. 

Jack  Cauctmb, 
Alumnus.-    A    Presidential    Classroom 
for  Loving  Americans,  1971 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING:  A 
RESPONSIBLE  SHORT-RUN  AN- 
SWER TO  THE  FISCAL  CRISIS 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
and  heated  debate  is  taking  place  in 
America  over  the  best  means  to  solve  the 
growing  revenue  crisis  which  threatens 
to  bankrupt  manj'  States  and  himdreds 
of  cities,  counties,  towns,  and  villages. 

The  revenue  crisis  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  has,  particularly  after  a  pe- 
riod of  economic  sluggishness,  created 
loud  and  well-justlfled  demands  on  the 
part  of  thousands  of  American  families 
that  government  spending  at  all  levels 
be  more  closely  controlled,  and  that  pro- 
grams like  welfare  and  publicly  subsi- 
dized metical  care,  which  have  sky- 
rocketing budgets,  be  refoimed  in  ways 
which  will  permit  them  to  be  controlled. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Federal  taxes  on 
individual  citizens  have  been  reduced 
twice  since  the  start  of  this  administra- 
tion— first,  by  elimination  of  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge,  and  second  by  stepped- up 
increases  in  the  personal  exemption  to 
$625  in  1970  and  higher  in  future  tax 
years — these  reductions  have  all  but 
been  consumed  from  the  taxpayers* 
standpoint  by  increasing  revenue  de- 
mands from  State  capitals  and  local 
governments. 
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Part  of  the  fault  for  the  present  crisis 
lies  with  the  fact  that  the  States  and 
localities  are  saddled  with  an  unmerciful 
negative,  and  self-multiplying  welfare 
system  which  has  ballooned  State  and 
local  budgets  to  a  point  far  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  reasonable  tax  resources 
available  to  these  levels  of  government. 

By  adopting  a  totally  new  welfare  law 
and  structure  in  the  9l8t  Congress,  we 
could  have  at  least  provided  a  start  to- 
ward a  long-term  solution  to  this  crisis. 
But,  regrettably,  the  Senate  delayed  and 
then  finally  killed  the  welfare  reform 
proposal  which  we  in  the  House  adopted 
in  1970.  Our  efforts  to  reshape  and  re- 
tool welfare  must  continue  at  an  acceler- 
ated pace.  There  can  be  no  excuse  other 
than  neglect  of  the  people  If  the  92d 
Congress  adjourns  next  year  without 
passing  a  comprehensive  welfare  reform 
bill,  which  provides  for  work  incentives, 
provides  for  controUabihty  of  the  wel- 
fare program,  provides  work  for  those 
who  can  work,  and  provides  relief  to 
States  and  localities  which  now  are 
bearing  tremendous  administration  and 
benefit  costs  in  operating  the  current 
welfare  octopus. 

Unfortunately,  the  financial  crisis  fac- 
ing States  and  local  governments  can  no 
longer  await  the  passage  of  welfare, 
medicaid  or  any  other  reform  measures. 
The  specter  of  unbearable  tax  burdens, 
and  of  bankruptcy  of  many  governments 
is  a  real  and  an  immediate  one.  We  must 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  lay  the 
grovmdwork  for  a  long-term  solution  of 
this  fiscal  crisis,  preparing  for  the  day 
when  strict  spending  priority  judgments 
exercised  in  a  context  of  reasonable  taxes 
and  controllable  program  costs  can  guide 
every  level  of  government  and  avert 
catastrophe.  But  we  now  are  also  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  taking  some  short- 
run  steps  to  meet  the  current  crisis. 

One  reasonable  and  quickly  available 
short-run  solution  is  general  revenue 
sharing.  The  general  revenue-sharing 
concept  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral taxing  structure  is  more  equitable, 
broader-based  and  more  productive  ot 
revenue  than  taxes  at  lower  levels  of 
government.  There  is  no  question  that 
any  revenue-sharing  concept  carries 
with  it  a  built-in  problem — the  problem 
of  allowing  State  and  local  governments 
to  spend  money  which  has  been  raised 
through  Federal  taxes,  and  not  through 
taxes  for  which  State  and  local  legis- 
lators are  responsible.  Ideally,  it  would 
be  better  If  each  level  of  government 
could  raise  the  taxes  it  needs  to  operate 
effectively  and  efficiently  and  to  provide 
needed  services  and  thus  be  responsible 
for  spending  only  what  Is  raised  through 
Its  own  taxes.  But  it  is  precisely  the  fail- 
ure of  this  ideal  which  has  brought  on 
the  present  crisis.  Frankly,  I  believe  that 
if  some  States  had  followed  more  en- 
lightened taxing  policies,  at  least  the 
severity  of  the  present  crisis  would  be 
lessened.  However,  even  in  States  where 
lioth  progressive  and  regressive  taxes 
have  been  levied  at  high  levels,  inflation 
and  the  costs  of  imcontroUable  public 
assistance  programs  have  precipitated  an 
extremely  serious  tax -cost  pinch. 

A  general  revenue-sharing  program, 
respcaisibly   drafted   and    administered 
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would  be  a  quick  and  efficient  means  of 

meeting  this  crisis.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able, considering  current  changes  in  Fed- 
eral budget  priorities  toward  domestic 
concerns,  to  share  between  2  and  5  per- 
cent of  Federal  revenues  with  other 
levels  of  government.  This  short-run 
solution  should  not  be  enacted  to  ball  out 
State  and  local  officials,  but  in  honest 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  costs  of 
government  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
have  almost  universally  outstripped  both 
the  ability  an(^  the  willingness  of  tax- 
payers to  pay  higher  proportions  of  their 
incomes  in  taxes.  No  one  pretends  that 
revenue-sharing  dollars  do  not  come 
from  taxpayers'  pockets— they  do.  Reve- 
nue sharing  is  merely  an  efficient  way  to 
put  these  tax  dollars  where  they  are 
needed  most  to  avert  a  national  crisis. 

I  have  sponsored  the  administration's 
general  revenue-sharing  bill  in  this  Con- 
gress, as  I  did  in  the  last  Congress,  and 
I  will  work  with  all  of  miy  energy  for  Its 
passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  our  colleagues  some  of 
the  statements  I  have  made  in  my  own 
congressional  district  to  point  out  the 
wisdom  and  the  effects  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing.  By  including  these  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  I  am  hopeful  that 
other  colleagues  wiU  recognize  the  strong 
support  and  the  strong  need  for  this 
measure,  which  I  have  found  In  evidence 
in  the  36th  District  of  New  York: 
FxoXEAL  REvZNTne  Sharing  :  A  Tool  to  Achizvk 

Fiscal  Stabiltft  m  Local  Govxsnmzmt 
(By  Congressman  Frank  Horton) 

Setting  new  records  is  as  American  as  base- 
ball and  apple  pje.  Unfortunately,  our  cltlfls 
and  towns  are  setting  new  records  every 
year — record  costs  of  providing  essential  serv- 
ices to  their  people.  These  coSts  have  reached 
the  crisis  point. 

The  demands  upon  state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  services  are  increasing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  they  can  raise  revenues  for  these 
needs.  Oovemment  must  be  efficient  and 
should  cut  excessive  spending  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  levels  of  government  clos- 
est to  the  people  should  also  be  the  most  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  their  people. 

Emphasis  today  must  be  placed  on  the 
costly  process  of  rebuilding  deteriorating  ur- 
ban areas,  expanding  overcrowded  education 
facilities,  providing  adequate  housing  and 
health  care  for  middle  and  low  Income  fam- 
ilies, combating  crime  in  the  streets  and 
meeting  the  highway,  mass  transit,  water  and 
sewer  needs  of  our  subiu'ban  and  rural  com- 
munities. State  and  local  governments  by 
themselves  don't  have  the  capacity  to  raise 
the  funds  required  to  meet  these  demands. 

Traditionally  local  government  has  de- 
pended on  property  taxes,  and  more  recently 
saies  taxes,  to  finance  local  servtce.  The  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  schools,  welftee,  sewer  and 
water  facilities,  police  and  fire  protection 
makes  it  obvlotis  that  the  local  government 
with  Its  limited  taxing  authority  can  no 
longer  carry  this  burden  alone. 

During  the  ISfJCs,  states  across  the  country 
made  over  300  Increases  In  major  taxes,  either 
enacting  new  ones  or  raising  existing  rates. 
Despite  these  efforts  to  assist  local  govern- 
ment, the  financial  structure  Is  severely 
strained. 

Property  taxes  for  local  and  school  rev- 
enues have  reached  the  breaking  point.  The 
simplest,  most  direct  and  most  equitable  way 
to  provide  this  help  Is  through  revenue  shar- 
ing by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Tbt  Federal  GkTvemment  has  long  recog- 
nlBed  the  gap  between  public  need  and  re- 
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sources.  So  far.  It  has  helped  tiOM  the  gap 
through  a  growing  list  of  categorical  grants 
In  aid  to  state  and  local  government.  Tbat 
list  Includes  mca«  than  600  separate  asd 
uncoordinated  aid  program*  which  fiU  1,000 
pages  in  the  Catalog  of  Federal  Oomestlo  As- 
sistance. 

We  need  better  systems  for  delivering  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  and  better  method 
of  fiscal  assistance.  Since  coming  to  Congress, 
I  have  proposed  revenue  sharing  legislation. 
In  October  1969, 1  cosponsored  a  bill  proposed 
by  tbe  President  to  provide  an  anntial  $6 
billion  in  Federal  revenue  sharing. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  who  has  given  strong 
support  tor  revenue  sharing,  met  recently 
with  the  New  York  Congressional  delegation 
to  emphasize  the  serious  financial  crisis  to  our 
own  state.  He  has  urged  a  $10  bUllon  a  year 
program. 

Under  the  President's  revenue  sharing 
proposal,  a  percentage  of  tbe  Federal  In- 
dividual income  taxes  would  be  returned  to 
the  states  and  each  municipality.  Distribu- 
tion would  be  based  on  population  and  on  the 
taxing  efforts  of  the  individual  state  and 
locality,  thtis  encouraging  and  rewarding  the 
most  effective  use  of  local  taxing  powers. 

Through  an  Innovative  revenue  sharing 
plan,  the  Federal  OovernmMit  can  create  a 
true  partnership  among  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment. This  partnership  can  be  a  start  toward 
providing  localities  with  the  resoiuxes  tbey 
need  to  solve  their  own  problems  and  to  re- 
store fiscal  stability. 

Text    or    Conorxssman    Frank     HobtonIb 

Statxmxnt  on  CmzKN  Concern  About  thr 

Rising  Costs  of  Govbrnment 

I  spent  several  days  this  week  visiting  and 
meeting  with  constituents  In  the  36th  Dis- 
trict. Without  qualification,  the  overriding 
concern  of  people  I  talked  with  la  the  crisis 
In  the  costs  of  government. 

Rising  calls  for  services  and  Increased  de- 
mands on  the  poeketbook  of  each  citizen 
have  taken  their  toll.  Even  though  Federal 
taxes  have  been  reduced  by  removal  of  the 
10  percent  federal  Income  tax  surcharge 
and  by  an  Increase  in  the  personal  exemption 
to  $826.  the  problems  of  State  and  local 
governments  have  all  but  erased  these  re- 
ductions. 

Many  people  spoke  to  me  about  their  sup- 
port of  Federal  revenue  sharing  with  the 
states.  Almost  everyone  expressed  a  desire 
that  government  officials  exercise  the  greatest 
kind  of  care  in  sorting  out  spending  projects 
and  priorities. 

While  revenue  sharing  is  not  a  panacea 
that  win  solve  overnight  the  revenue  crisis 
for  states  and  localities — It  is  a  desperately 
needed  measure  if  today's  fiscal  emergency 
is  to  be  solved. 

Hobton  Outlines  What  Bevxmuk  Sharing 
Would    Mean    to    Monroe    and    Watme 

CotTNTIES 

Washington,  D.C. — More  than  $8  million 
would  be  available  to  Monroe  and  Wayne 
Counties  In  tbe  first  year  under  President 
Nixon's  proposed  revenue  sharing  plan. 
Congressman  Prank  Horton  announced. 

"Allocations  would  amount  to  $7.9  mil- 
lion to  Monroe  County  and  Its  towns  and 
cities  for  the  fljrst  year  and  $282,000  to 
Wayne  Coimty,"  Borton  said.  "The  State  of 
New  York  would  receive  over  a  half  billion 
dollars." 

Horton,  who  sponsored  the  Nixon  general 
revenue  sharing  bill  which  would  make  these 
funds  available,  noted  that  final  figures  will 
be  even  greater  since  these  estimates  are 
based  on  the  1960  census. 

A  breakdown  of  tbe  figures  for  Monroe 
County  shows  the  following :  City  of  Roches- 
ter, $3,413,461;  Towns,  $852,958;  County, 
$3,720,626. 

For  Wayne  County  the  amounts  are:  Cities 
(VUlages),  $71,210;  Towns.  $87,694;  County. 
$122,906. 
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"The»  funds  would  be  of  conalderable 
help  to  loc»llU«i  and  to  the  state  govern- 
mrait  in  meeting  their  increasing  financial 
bardens,  the  Congressman  said.  "If  rev- 
mue  sharing  is  to  be  enacted,  however,  there 
l^j      I*   8«'"°<>*^e"  Of  Bupport  at  the 


RELINQUISH    TAX   SOURCES    NOT 
FUNDS 
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dlvlduals  but  change  the  split  In  the  pie  at 
the  source,  when  the  taxpayer  makae  out  bis 
tax  return. 

Meanwhile.  President  Nixon  has  shoved  the 
Democratic-controlled  Congress  m  a  comer 
Congress  won't  pass  a  meaningful  federal  re- 
venue sharing  bill  and  Mr.  Nixon  will  use 
that  as  a  campaign  theme  next  year 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
Interesting  and  I  beUeve  accurate  anal- 
ysts of  the  basic  question  in  Federal 
revenue  sharing  was  contained  in  an 
article  Thursday,  March  4  in  the 
SSTsSo^'^  by  Washington  columnist. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  continuing  complications  when 
the  Federal  Government  haa  a  dis- 
awwrtionate  share  of  taxing  power  In 
that  commitments  to  share  the  funds 
could  from  time  to  time.  faU  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr    Sisco   emphasizes   a    very   basic 
?t!?rt2^  ^^ol^ed   in   our  present  tax 
The  article  follows: 
RttiNQTTisH  Tax  Sotjbcks.  Not  Friros 
(By  Paul  Slsco) 

rJ!Lf^'^'l~'^^  question  of  federal  tax 
money  and  whether  any  of  It  wlU  be  going 

Federal  revenue  sharing  is  the  name  een- 
wally  applied  to  the  proposal  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  bloc  grants  to  states 
according  to  their  populatlo^.  without  muS 

i^®  way  of  strings  attached 

President   Nixon,   in   effect,   has   proposed 
that  some  $5  bllUon  be  alloted  at  thls^ 
n,^"  i*   °°   question  that   the  nation's 
toa  are  having  trouble  making  ends  meet. 
tlo^^JT*  ^t'  **"'  National  Urban  CoaU- 

^^.Z  1°'^^'^  *°  ^«'P  "»«  c»"«»  then 
suffering  riots  and  worse  In  the  w^ke  of 
Mmin  Luther  King's  assassination 
«i.^''"^.^.®°'  Llnowltz.  the  head  of  the  Co- 
hn^^'.'*'**  f*"*^'  »"bo"gb  they  are  n^t 
burning,  are  in  far  worse  shape  today  than 

they  were  during  those  days  of  riots 
.«2°''-  ^"'*>*"'  OK"  Vie  pulled  into  the  Wash- 
ington area  a  full  day  before  the  start  of  a 

r^Mn^^^^r  «''^«'«°«»  i^  to  attend 
clt^  meeting  on  the  problems  of  the 

0^3?*?  ^  ^°  question  that  the  federal  gov- 
^T  MW  ^"'^  ***"  °"*  *^'  *'*""•"  ^• 

n  J?™!l'^*^P  **  "***  Congress  doesnt  like  to 
^J^.^JT^''^  "^'^""^  getting  some  assur- 
«n^?  *»K^'  '°°°*y  ^"  ^«  ^°t  wisely.  L 
l»«i«Ulng  federal  sums  has  not  been  good 

In  addition,  the  argument  u  made  that 
there  are  plenty  of  federal  laws  on  tte  bS£ 
lhJ''^^'^fJ°^   communities  to  SS 

I'^nrh^tlhr^eriTyXrx^h 

Perhaps  the  answer  te  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment not  to  relinquish  tax  moneys  kftir  it 

Sl^rTo^^eS^rn"*  "^  ''''  ^  ^  ^^^ 
In  other  words,  don't  Increase  taxes  on  In- 


PREEDOM— OUR  HERITAGE 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   ABIZOKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesdav.  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Ladles  Auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
The  contest  theme  was  "Freedom— Our 
Heritage."  Over  400,000  students  partici- 
pated this  year. 

The  winner  from  my  State  of  Arizona 
is  a  young  lady  from  my  district.  Miss 
Shauna  Levie,  of  Phoenix. 

The  content  of  Miss  Levle's  speech  I 
believe,  deserves  publication  in  the  Co'w- 
ORKssioNAL  RECORD.  She  spcaks  of  free- 
dom as  a  share  In  the  "most  valuable 
corporate  enterprise  in  the  world,"  the 
United  States.  She  speaks  of  the  re- 
dedlcatlon  of  every  citizen  for  the  Ideals 
which  our  Nation  stands  for,  of  the  re- 
purchase of  this  right  to  remain  free 
and  of  the  constant  vigilance  which  we 
must  maintain  to  preserve  this  heritage 
These  words  have  a  special  ring  to  each 
and  everyone  of  us  at  this  time  of  our 
history.  It  is  Indeed  refreshing  and  heart- 
warming to  read  the  contents  of  Miss 
Levle's  speech  which  I  insert  at  this 
point: 

"PKODOtt. — Ou»  HXUTAGX 

Have  you  ever  dreamed  of  owning  a  share 
In  the  most  valuable  corporate  enterprise 
In  the  world?  Was  there  a  time  you  wished 
you  were  a  wealthy  shareholder,  having  stock 
In  one  ol  the  greatest  corporations  in  Amer- 
ica? Tou  need  not  dream  any  longer,  your 
wish  has  come  true!  Open  your  eyest  Look 
beyond  the  material  wealth  and  discover  the 
richest  possession  you  own.  Tour  freedom. 

Throughout  the  course  of  history  the 
stock  market  of  freedom  has  fluctuated 
widely.  The  charter  for  freedom  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  layed,  when  In  1776,  our  fore- 
fathers signed  their  names  to  the  Declara- 
Mon  proclaiming  their  Independence  from 
Great  Britain.  Their  liberty  and  freedom  was 
purchased  by  great  sacrifice  of  blood.  The 
cost  of  Just  one  share  in  this  enterprise 
was  the  utmost  farthing,  the  price  of  human 
life. 

Danger  oT  collapse  threatened  and  m- 
peared  Imminent  when  the  new  nations  was 
divided  In  a  great  ClvU  War  testing,  as  Ahra- 
ham  Lincoln  once  said,  "whether  that  na- 
tion or  any  other  nation  so  conceived  can 
long  endure."  Prom  this  great  conflict  unity 
and  freedom  emerged  as  victors  over  divi- 
sion and  bondage,  and  the  nation  yet  young 
was  reunited  and  recovered  palnfullv  but 
completely.  j      "•- 

Over  a  century  has  now  passed  during 
which  counUess  men  of  courage  have,  in 
world  conflicts,  repiu'chased  this  right  to 
remain  free.  They  have  Invested  their  very 
lives  m  this  great  American  enterprise  of 
freedcwn.  and  have  passed  on  to  us  the  heri- 
tage of  life,  liberty,  and  the  right  to  pursue 
happiness.  *""»"« 

Can  we  affcMtl  to  let  our  premiums  lapse? 
We  must  now  cdierlah  this  bounty  tbat  haa 


been^urchased   and  preserved   as   our  In- 

We  cannot  safeguard  thu  heritage  of  fw-. 
dom  as  we  would  a  precious  corjoratel^l 
curtty  m  a  safe  or  vault.  This  gecTof  fr^ 
dom  U  one,  as  Mathew  teUs  us  in  Chant* 
6.  Verse  19.  that  Moth  and  Rust  doth  ^ 
rt^,  and  that  thieves  break  through  ^ 

It  may  be  taken  from  us  by  violence,  dls- 
sent  or  even  without  struggle,  by  thoe^  ^ 
vocaung  anarchism  or  Marxist  communlZ! 
It  need  not.  however,  be  lost  by  force  « 

?^e  nrt)^i'"J*f  J!f  """"^  P*y  the  pre^ui^ 
The  price  of  freedom  is  eternal  vlgUanoT 

in^L^"^*^^  """*  ^"^  ™»y  be  smku 
in  money.  Tbe  real  cost  is  a  fuU  measurTS 
our  devotion.  dedlcaUon  and  loyalty  to  law 
and  order.  Justice  for  all.  and  the  prtndpaJ 
upon  which  freedom  Is  founded  •""?*» 

What  can  we.  as  future  parents  do  to 
preserve  and  Insure  thU  heritage  of  freedom 
for  our  children?  First  and  foremosT^ 
must  provide  homes  where  love  and  devo- 
te t^*'^  America  is  taught.  It  U  essen- 
tial  that  they  grow  up  reaUzlng  what  a  vast 
opportunity  has  been  given  to  them.  Loyalt, 
to  law  and  order  must  be  taught  and  o^ 
served  by  all  family  members,  in  both  wordi 
and  actions.   Young  boys  need   to  be  toM 

S^^»n^''7°"«"l."'*^  ^^'^y  "^S^t  some  *S 
J^«^^  ^  ^^?'  ^°^  "*«  preservation^ 
the  iiberi;y  and  freedom  of  America,  and  tt 
^  their  responsiblUty  to  serve  when  called 
So  we  see  that  our  chUdren  also  must  nay 
the  premiums.  But  it  is  our  responalbilltv 
to  help  and  teach  them.  i~"~omiy 

It  is  incumbent  upon  each  generation  to 
purchase  anew  this  freedom  in  order  to  in- 
sure  it  for  their  poeterity.  Open  your  eyesi 
Look  beyond  the  material  wealth  and  dis- 
fr^  greatest  possession  you  own  I  Your 


COURAGE  VERSUS  COWARDICE 

HON.  EDWARdT  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
timely  and  forceful  editorial  emphasiz- 
ing the  value  of  our  reUgloua  beliefs  and 
the  emphasis  on  respect  for  government 
waf  carried  Wednesday,  March  3,  in  the 
Tri-Clty  Advertiser  of  Dolton,  lU. 

This  editorial  commentary  in  my  opin- 
ion is  a  very  dramatic  expression  of 
grass  roots  American  thinking 

The  editorial  f oUows : 

COUKAGK  VEBST78  COWARDICX 

In  the  midst  of  increasing  turmoil  in  this 
country  and  the  wortd,  of  which  all  of  you 
must  be  aware,  this  seems  to  be  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  call  attention  to  an  Institution 
that  has  existed  for  almost  a  century,  with 
a  steadfast  purpose  and  a  deflnlte  goal  to 
attain. 

We  refer  to  the  World  Day  of  Prayer. 
Locally,  for  Rlverdale,  Dolton  and  South 
Holland  this  will  be  celebrated  Friday,  March 
5  at  1 : 30  p.m.  at  the  Ivanhoe  United  Method- 
ist church  at  146th  and  Clark  streets.  River- 
dale. 

We  are  informed  that  this  is  the  84th  year 
Of  this  celebration  and  that  It  Is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Ecumenical  Assembly  of 
Church  Women. 

A  special  program  has  been  planned  and 
priests  and  ministers,  members  of  the  Rlver- 
dale-Dolton  Ministerial  Association  will  par- 
tlclpate  to  make  this  an  event  In  which  all 
residents  of  all  faiths  are  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Regardless  of  the  reader's  religious  beliefs, 
we  are  certain  all  wUl  agree  that  this  non- 
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violent  celebration,  in  a  quest  for  some  an- 
swer to  the  violence  of  the  age.  ?s  useful, 
meritorious  and  worthy  of  our  attention. 

Now — ^look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture 
and  try,  if  you  can,  to  examine  the  ptirpoae 
and  goal  of  those  who  participate  in  anar- 
chistic acts  seeking  to  instill  fear  instead  of 
courage,  conflict  instead  of  peace  and  cow- 
ardice Instead  of  bravery  to  face  the  issues 
which  never  were  unsolvable. 

In  a  vain  attempt  to  stop  a  war,  never 
started  by  the  men  presently  in  charge  of 
government,  these  anarchists  resort  to  the 
same  violence,  death  and  punishment  by  de- 
structive methods,  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  all  the  citizens  of  our  land, 
as  are  employed  in  the  very  war  they  seek 
to  stop. 

We  agree  with  statements  made  by  many 
to  the  effect  that  the  war  in  Indo  China  and 
Asia  never  should  have  been  started.  We  are 
in  tune  with  those  learned  man,  now  dead, 
who  said  we  will  never  understand  the  Asian 
mind.  But  to  try  to  end  a  war  by  the  same 
methods  now  prevalent  in  the  present  con- 
flict seems  to  us  to  be  a  useless  and  senseless 
theory. 

You  need  not  be  Informed  of  the  fact  that 
tbe  action  of  the  anarchists  is  based  on 
cowardice,  deception  and  a  distinct  laok  of 
what  we  call  back-bone. 

These  acts  are  performed  anonymously. 
They  phone  in  secret,  act  in  secret  and  ob- 
viously must  be  convinced  in  their  own 
minds  that  they  can  go  on  forever  Intimi- 
dating what  they  must  assume  to  be  a  spine- 
less, scared-to-death,  weak  and  timid  people. 
And  you  will  note,  most  of  them,  after 
their  purpose  has  been  detected,  flee  to  dis- 
tant lands  In  the  hope  that  the  hands  of  law- 
ful men  wUl  not  lay  hold  on  them. 
They  are  mistaken  theorists. 
They  are  cowards  and  skunks  and  ttie 
sooner  they  carefiiUy  apprehend  that  our 
country  is  made  up  of  many  who  imderstand 
that  it  takes  courage  to  face  not  death — but 
life,  tinfllnchlngly,  the  sooner  they  will  come 
to  their  inevitable  end. 


THE    PRESIDENT,    CONGRESS,    AND 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  BOB  BERGLAND 

aw   ICUfNKBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  during  his  news  conference  on 
foreign  policy.  President  Nixon  stated 
that  "the  Jury  is  still  out"  on  the  inva- 
sion of  Laotian  territory  by  the  ground 
forces  of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  air  forces  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  not  critical  of  the  President 
when  the  invasion  was  first  announced. 
I  believed  that  he  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  whether  or 
not  his  policies  would  shorten  this  dis- 
astrous war.  I  now  submit  that  the  Jury 
is,  in  fact,  in  and  that  the  joint  expiedl- 
tion  Into  Laos  has  failed  in  its  objectives. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Laotian 
operation  was,  axjcording  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  save  lives.  Yet,  more  Americans 
lost  their  lives  in  Southeast  Asia  last 
week  than  during  any  week  of  the  past 
several  months,  and  South  Vietnamese 
casualties  are  at  their  highest  level  since 
the  Tet  offensive  of  1968. 

The  second  objective  was  to  hasten  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops.  Yet  the 
President  conceded,  during  his  state  of 
the  world  message  3  we^s  after  the  in- 
vasion of  Laos  was  well  imderway,  that 
he  sees  no  early  end  to  our  involvement. 

A  third  objective  was  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  troops  and  supplies,  over  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail,  from  North  Vietnam  Into  the 
South.  It  seems  that  travel  over  this 


trail  has,  in  fact,  been  slowed.  Unfor- 
tunately a  new  trail  is  being  constructed 
well  out  of  reach  of  South  Vietnamese 
imits  in  Laos. 

The  final  objective  of  the  Incursion 
into  Laos  was  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  can  con- 
duct large-scale  military  operations 
without  extensive  support  from  UJS. 
forces.  Despite  all  claims  to  the  contrary, 
reports  from  the  field  do  not  instill  con- 
fidence in  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
Further,  there  was  extensive  and 
massive  support.  In  the  form  of  air  pow- 
er, from  the  American  Forces. 

Because  the  Nixon  administration  has 
not  fulfilled  Its  responsibility  to  the 
American  people — to  bring  this  tragic 
war  to  a  rapid  end — it  Is  necessary  for 
the  92d  Congress  to  take  the  initiative. 

Our  first  task  must  be  to  enact  leg- 
islation, which  I  am  cosponsoring,  that 
prohibits  U.S.  forces  from  participating 
in — or  supporting — any  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam.  The  President,  by  his 
constant  refusal  to  rule  out  such  an  act, 
has  made  this  specific  legislation  essen- 
tial. 

Second,  we  must  work  for  early  pas- 
sage of  the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act 
of  1971.  This  legislation,  which  I  am 
also  cosponsoring,  would  require  the  re- 
moval (rf  all  American  forces  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971;  encourage  the  return  of 
prisoners  of  war;  and  provide  for  those 
South  Vietnamese  who  believe  their  lives 
would  be  endangered  by  our  withdrawal. 

Our  tasks  are  immediate.  We  can  no 
longer  tolerate  the  further  sacrifice  of 
our  young  men.  Nor  can  we  allow  the 
continued  drain  on  our  national  re- 
sources and  economy. 


SENATE^Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Infinite  Spirit,  we  bow  before 
Thee  with  humble  hearts.  In  Thy  pres- 
ence we  would  rekindle  the  fire  of  faith 
that  we  may  better  be  prepared  for  the 
duties  of  life,  to  endure  its  trials,  to  bear 
Its  crossflB,  and  to  achieve  its  lasting  joy 
and  satisfaction.  Give  us  strength  for  our 
daily  duty,  patience  in  unexpected  crises, 
and  in  time  of  trial  give  us  the  hope  that 
sustains  and  the  faith  that  wins  the  vic- 
tory of  Thy  kingdom. 

While  we  work  for  the  welfare  of  others 
may  we  In  our  personal  lives  enlarge  the 
area  of  friendship  and  good  will. 

Grant  a  full  measure  of  Thy  grace  and 
wisdom  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress that  together  they  may  concert 
their  best  efforts  for  the  making  of  a  new 
and  better  Nation,  and  for  a  world  at 
peace. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION      OP      THE      ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  communication  to  the  Senate 
from  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ellender) . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmXNT    PBO    TEMPORE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  10, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I  appoint  Hon.  Robext  C.  Btkd,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

AlXEN  J.  Ellbndks, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, March  9,  1971,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator  tram 
Indiana  (Mr.  Haetks)  today,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transactlcn  c^  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
12  o'clock,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MKKTINOS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccoisent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  sessicQ 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  TOMOR- 
ROW OF  SENATORS  McGOVERN 
AND  MATHIAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  on  tomorrow,  follow- 
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ing  the  remarks  under  the  order  already 
granted  for  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Taucadgx)  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chitrcb),  that  the  Senator 
from  South  E>akota  (Mr.  McOovern)  and 
the  Soiator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes  for  a  colloquy. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  is  now  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes  for  a  statement 
and  colloquy. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OP    SOVIET    MIS- 
SILERY—HERE   WE    GO    AGAIN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
many  new  occurrences  Inevitably  come 
with  spring — some  pleasant — ^warmer 
weather,  Japanese  cherry  blossoms ;  some 
not  so  pleasant — proposed  higher  defense 
budget,  warnings  of  grave  new  danger 
to  this  country  because  of  new  develop- 
ments In  Soviet  weaponry. 

Last  week,  in  a  session,  secret  to  the 
point  where  no  record  was  kept,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  was 
briefed  about  Soviet  missile  plans.  This 
briefing  Included  for  the  first  time  pur- 
ported details  of  new  Soviet  missilery 
which  was  not  known  about  when  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  was 
briefed  the  previous  week  on  the  same- 
subject  by  the  same  people. 

One  cannot  fail  to  remember  several 
comparable  spring  annoimcements  of 
previous  years — In  the  early  1950*s  those 
thousands  of  new  long-range  bombers 
the  Soviets  were  going  to  build,  but  never 
built:  In  the  late  1950's  those  himdreds 
upon  hundreds  of  long-range  missiles 
the  Soviets  were  going  to  build,  but  never 
built. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  inaccu- 
rate Intelligence  reports,  however,  the 
American  taxpayer  is  currently  bearing 
the  burden  of  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
of  additional  weaponry  we  now  know  is 
not  needed  for  his  security. 

In  Kansas  City  last  Sunday,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  news  media  asked  me  about 
this  new  Soviet  threat.  Based  on  the 
secrecy  emphasis  of  the  already  noted 
classified  briefing,  I  avoided  answering. 

On  the  following  morning,  however, 
there  was  a  front  page  story  in  the  Kan- 
sas City  Times.  "Mighty  Soviet  Missile 
Reported";  and  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent 
that  this  story  be  printed  at  this  point 
tn  the  RicORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  fcdlows: 

MiGHTT  6ovT«r  MisaiLK  Reported 
Washinoton. — The  Soviet  Union  la  deploy- 
ing huge,  advanced  Intercontinental  missiles 
qualitatively  mightier  than  its  known  weap- 
ons, Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D.  Wash.)  said 
yeat«rday. 

The  Defense  department,  queried  on  bis  as- 
sertion, said  "it  U  correct  that  we  have  de- 
tected some  new  I.C.B.M.  construction  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  not  sure  exactly  what 
it  is  or  what  Soviet  intentions  are."  The 


statement  was  issued  by  Jerry  W.  Friedbeim, 
Pentagon  spokesman. 

Military  sources  said  Jackson  disclosed  as 
much  about  the  construction  as  was  known, 
but  it  was  a  little  early  to  say  exactly  what 
the  Soviet  Union  might  be  doing. 

Defense  department  officials  said  evidence 
pointing  in  the  direction  of  Jackson's  re- 
port was  collected  In  the  last  few  weeks. 
Asked  whether  this  changed  the  general 
picture  of  a  Soviet  missile  deployment  and 
construction  slowdown  one  official  said: 

"Unfortunately,  this  can  mean  the  slow- 
down on  SS-0  missiles  may  not  be  meaning- 
ful." 

The  new  weapon,  "as  big  or  bigger  than 
the  SS-9,"  currently  considered  Russia's  most 
advanced  missile,  represents  a  system  "su- 
perior to  the  SS-9  not  neceaearlly  in  yield, 
but  in  quality,"  Jackson  said. 

Jtkckson  spoke  on  the  CSS-TV  radio  pro- 
gram Face  the  Nation  and  gave  details  later 
to  the  Associated  Press. 

"It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  a  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans, after  much  discussion  that  they  (the 
Russians)  have  leveled  off  the  deployment 
of  S8-0's,  to  know  that  the  Russians  are 
now  in  the  process  of  deploying  a  new  gen- 
eration, an  tMlvanced  generation  of  offensive 
systems  contrary  to  the  position  earlier  in- 
dicated with  the  so-called  leveling  off  of  the 
number  of  SS-9  sites,"  Jackson  said. 

Jackson,  a  senior  member  of  the  Senate 
armed  services  committee,  would  not  name 
the  sources  of  his  information  about  the 
new  Soviet  system,  and  said:  "We  do  not 
know  quite  what  it  means." 

He  said  the  Soviet  missile  bvaid-up  would 
come  not  in  the  form  of  a  first-strike  nu- 
clear attack  against  the  United  Statea,  but 
the  Soviets  would  "use  this  growing  power 
to  take  bigger  and  bigger  political  risks"  in 
the  1970's. 

"These  are  huge  new  missiles  that  from  a 
qualitative  point  of  view  certainly  present  a 
difficult  problem  for  the  United  States  to  face 
in  the  1970's,"  Jackson  said. 

He  said  he  also  believed  Russia  leveled  off 
deployment  of  its  8S-9  force  to  refit  them  for 
multiple  nuclear  warheads. 

The  question  of  Soviet  missiles  came  up 
when  Jaokson  was  asked  about  UB.-Sovlet 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  talks.  Re  said  he 
completely  backed  President  Richard  Nixon's 
position  that  the  talks  and  any  agreement 
should  Include  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
strategic  weapons.  He  called  for  continued 
U.S.  development  of  a  defensive,  antiballlstlc 
missile  to  protect  the  integrity  of  XJA.  retali- 
atory missile  strike  forces. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  turns  against  buOdlng  those  weapons 
which,  after  study,  look  to  be  "an  un- 
necessary burden"  on  our  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers,  one  finds  it  more 
dlflBcult  to  obtain  facts  about  various 
proposed  military  policies  and  programs. 

It  is  some  consolation,  however,  to  find 
■out  that  this  problem  htui  become  a 
problem  of  other  organizations,  including 
the  General  Accounting  OfiQce  operating 
under  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  This  latter  organization 
was  known,  and  should  continue  to  be 
known,  as  the  watchdog  of  the  Congress. 

As  evidence  of  their  concern,  recently 
the  General  Acounting  OfiQce  issued  a  re- 
port entitled  "Problems  in  Administra- 
tion of  the  Military  Assistance  Training 
Program."  In  that  report  OAO  calls  at- 
tention to  the  difHcuIties  they  have  had 
in  obtaining  access  to  executive  branch 
materials;  and  I  would  read  two  perti- 
nent paragraphs  from  that  report: 

During  our  review  of  the  training  program 
on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  representatives   of  the  Depart- 


ments of  Defense  and  State  have  withheld  or 
delayed  the  release  of  MAP  reports  and  rec- 
ords essential  to  a  full  and  complete  review 
and  evaluation  of  ttie  program  which  is  fl. 
nanced  by  considerable  appropriated  funds. 
The  acceae-to-records  problems  experienced 
by  our  staffs  during  this  review  are  a  contin- 
uation of  similar  problems  the  OAO  has  en- 
countered over  the  years  In  reviewing  DOD 
programs,  particularly  evaluations  of  mill, 
tary  assistance  programs. 

We  believe  that  this  accees-to-records 
problem  Involves  a  matter  that  critically  af- 
fects our  future  ability  to  conduct  on  behalf 
of  the  Congress  thorough  and  complete  re- 
views of  the  MAP. 

In  order  for  OAO  to  carry  out  Its  legal  au- 
thority to  make  Independent  reviews  of  MAP, 
it  must  have  access  to  and  make  appropriate 
review  and  analysis  of  all  IX)D  reports  and 
records  which  evidence  the  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  states 
that  it  has  become  Increasingly  difi^cult 
for  them  to  obtain  enough  pertinent  in- 
formation in  other  fields  so  as  to  in  turn 
make  a  proper  report  in  accordance  with 
their  assigned  function  under  the  law. 

In  any  case,  and  in  reasonably  good 
humor,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
taxpayers — "Here  we  go  again." 

If  the  defense  budget  is  to  be  increased 
again  this  year,  however,  and  the  war  is 
going  to  continue  in  the  four  countries 
of  Laos.  Cambodia,  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  and  a  large  contingency  of  our 
troops  is  to  stay  in  Korea,  and  a  far 
larger  contingency  is  to  stay  in  Europe, 
and  our  balance  of  payments  continues 
to  deteriorate,  and  we  make  any  reason- 
able practical  effort  to  handle  our  grow- 
ing economic  and  social  problems  here 
at  home,  when  one  realizes  what  this  can 
only  mean  to  the  future  value  of  the  dol- 
lar, It  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  preserve 
that  good  humor. 


DRUGS    SOLD    OPENLY    IN    SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
entitled  "Drugs  Sold  Openly  in  South 
Vietnam,"  written  by  Gloria  Emerson, 
and  published  in  the  Kansas  City  Times 
of  March  8.  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
mentioned  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  CT)mmlttee, 
if  stories  one  hears  about  the  use  of 
drugs  on  the  part  of  our  military,  not 
only  in  the  Par  East,  Middle  East,  and 
Europe,  but  also  back  here  in  this  coun- 
try are  true,  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
true  future  security,  this  problem  could 
well  be  a  more  serious  problem  than  the 
outcome  of  the  wars  in  Indochina. 
ExKnrr  1 

DxTTGB  Solo  OPEm.T  in  South  Vixtnaic 
(By  Oloria  Emerson) 

Saioon — It  la  so  easy  to  buy  heroin  from 
peddlers  In  Vietnam  wherevM:  there  are 
American  troops  or  convoys  that  a  tiny  plas- 
tic vial  can  be  purchased  for  $3  outside  the 
headquarters  of  an  American  general. 

On  the  16-mile  Bien  Hoa  highway,  which 
runs  from  Saigon  north  to  Long  Blnh.  herdn 
can  be  purchased — and  was.  by  this  oorre- 
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^>ondent — In  a  doaen  consplc\ious  places 
within  a  few  minutes. 

At  Long  Blnh.  the  largest  United  Statea 
military  installation  In  Vietnam,  a  stand 
where  Vietnamese  chUdren  sell  the  narcotic 
nearly  every  day  of  the  week  can  Im  found 
directly  across  the  highway  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  headquarters  of  Lt.  Oen. 
Michael  S.  Davison,  who  commands  the  II 
Field  Force. 

The  stands  In  the  Long  Blnh  area,  usually 
set  up  by  boys,  are  U.S.  Army  ponchos  held 
on  poles  to  provide  shade.  No  other  goods — 
none  of  the  fruits  or  soft  drinks  seen  in  other 
stalls — are  on  display. 

The  vials  containing  the  heroin  are  about 
the  size  of  the  salt  shakers  served  with  meals 
by  airlines  in  the  UJ8. 

In  a  drive  from  Saigon  to  Long  Blnh,  more 
than  a  dozen  stalls  and  three  Individual  ven- 
dors of  heroin  were  seen. 

The  tiny  vial  of  heroin  cfm  sometimes  be 
purchased  for  a  carton  of  American  ciga- 
rettes, which  costs  OIs  #1.76  at  the  post  ex- 
change. The  Vietnamese  sell  the  cigarettes 
on  the  black  market  tat  three  times  that.  If 
not  more. 

The  cost  of  a  vlal  ranges  up  to  »6,  de- 
pending on  where  the  sale  is  made.  OIs  can 
pay  in  military  payment  certificates,  the 
Army  currency  equal  to  the  dollar,  or  in  Viet- 
namese pleksters. 

The  drug  is  being  used  more  frequently  by 
enlisted  men.  The  military  conunand  in  Sai- 
gon, which  will  not  comment  on  the  in- 
crease, lumps  the  heroin  situation  with  the 
rest  of  the  drug  problem  which,  in  Vietnam, 
appears  to  mvolve  marijuana  for  the  most 
part. 

CRACK-DOWN 

In  January  a  64-page  directive  from  Oen. 
Crelghton  W.  Abrams,  commander  of  United 
States  forces  in  Vietnam,  ordered  officers  to 
help  combat  the  widespread  use  of 
marijuana. 

"But  you  dont  heai  the  generais  sweating 
over  marijuana,"  a  soldier  at  Long  Blnh 
said  today.  "It's  scag  they  worry  about." 

In  a  brigade  headquarters  at  Long  Blnh 
there  are  unconfirmed  reports  that  the  use 
of  heroin  in  the  unit  has  risen  to  30  per  cent 
from  6  per  cent.  Most  of  the  officers  really  do 
not  know  how  many  of  their  men  are  using 
the  drug. 

"You  can  salute  an  officer  with  yovir  right 
hand  and  take  a  hit  with  your  left  hand," 
an  enlisted  man  from  Hew  York  said. 

Some  OIs  prefer  to  amoke  the  heroin, 
which  they  mix  with  cigarette  tobacco,  be- 
cause unlike  marijuana,  it  has  no  distinctive 
aroma.  It  is  said  that  few  inject  it  into  their 
veins.  If  they  do  not  smoke  it,  they  snort  it; 
used  like  snuff,  it  is  pushed  into  the  nostrils 
and  inhaled. 

On  the  Bmall  road  leading  off  to  the  0th 
replacement  battalion,  where  soldiers  arrive 
in  Vietnam  and  where  they  are  processed  to 
leave  after  one  year,  a  small  boy  looking  not 
much  older  than  7  aits  imder  a  poncho  with 
a  monkey  on  a  leash  and  a  parakeet  in  a 
bamboo  cage.  Not  to  be  seen  are  the  vials  of 
heroin  he  cheerfully  sells. 

"That  kid  Is  really  a  landmark  arotmd 
here,"  a  soldier  said. 

There  were  no  national  policemen  whose 
responsibility  is  to  stop  sales  to  OIs  near 
the  stands.  American  military  policemen  are 
entitled  to  detain  those  soIdierB  caught  In 
the  act  of  buying  or  with  heroin  in  their 
possessloin. 

"If  the  kids  don't  sell,  the  mama-oan  In 
the  hootches  wlU,  or  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops,"  a  soldier  said.  "Hie  mama-sans  are 
the  Vietnamese  maids  at  Army  poets. 

At  the  tiny  railroad  station  at  Long  Blnh. 
where  there  Is  a  commuter  train  to  Saigon 
for  Vietnamese  employees  at  the  base,  a 
middle-aged  Vietnamese  woman  In  a  green 
blouse  and  black  pants  sells  watermelons. 
She  also  sells  heroin  which  the  Vletnameee 
can   white  opium.  A  boy  at  her  side  nods 


when  be  sees  a  soldier  use  a  forefinger  and 
thumb  to  indicate  that  he  wants  a  tiny  vial. 

"Three  bucks,"  the  boy  says. 

An  officer  at  Long  Blnh  speaks  of  others 
who  have  climbed  an  observation  tower  to 
watch  a  sale  with  soldiers  tossing  cigarettes 
over  the  high  fence  to  Vietnamese  men. 

"If  I  can  see  that."  the  officer  said,  "I 
wonder  why  the  MPs  don't  know  it." 

CDKB   BEBVICB 

American  convoy  drivers  are  also  good  cus- 
tomers. It  Is  believed  that  many  of  them  buy 
for  resale. 

Large  comm\initleB  of  Vietnamese  who  live 
near  the  Long  Blnh  base  or  near  highways 
where  American  convoys  pass  have  made 
small  fortunes  selling  marijuana  and  heroin. 

In  the  little  town  of  Tarn  Hie  about  20 
miles  from  Saigon  on  route  1,  which  curves 
by  the  Long  Blnh  base,  the  sellers  are  adoles- 
cent g:lrls.  An  older  woman  explained  why. 

"It  is  harder  for  boys  to  approach  military 
convoys  because  they  might  be  thought  of  as 
Viet  Cong,"  she  said  in  Vietnamese. 

She  has  a  17-year-old  daughter,  still  in 
school,  who  often  sells  on  route  13. 

"More  white  Americans  buy  heroin  from 
us  than  the  black  ones  do,"  the  schoolgirl 
aald.  "If  you  see  an  American  sniffing  the 
white  opium,  you  will  certainly  die  laughing. 
His  hands  shake  violently  when  he  Is  handed 
it.  Immediately  he  begins  to  sniff  It.  Then  he 
cloeee  his  eyes  as  if  he  is  going  to  faint." 

The  girl  gave  a  chuckle  and  added:  "Some 
minutes  later  he  wakes  up  and  lo<du  more 
intelligent." 

It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  heroin — 
derived  from  morphine,  one  of  the  alkaloids 
in  opium — comes  from  Laos,  but  the  girl  and 
her  mother  do  not  know  its  source.  Both  said, 
however,  that  the  local  supply  probably  came 
from  Chinese  merchants  in  Cho  Lon,  the  hxige 
suburb  of  Saigon  and  once  Its  Chinese  twin 
dty. 

Not  all  the  drugs  are  pure.  The  schoolgirl 
said  that  dried  grass  or  tea  leaves  were  often 
added  to  marijuana  and  that  sugar  was  added 
to  heroin. 

One  reason  American  soldiers  give  for  us- 
ing heroin  la  that  compared  with  prices  In 
America,  it  is  cheap. 

"There  aren't  many  bargains  here,  either," 
one  soldier  said  glumly. 


THE  DEBT  AND  THE  DANGER 
WHEN  JOHNNY  COMES  MARCH- 
ING HOME 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  sad  aftermaths  of  this  war,  and 
one  which  will  be  with  us  at  leaist  as 
long  as  any  other,  is  the  proUem  of  the 
returning  veteran. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  James  Reston 
in  tiie  Kansas  City  Times  of  Monday, 
March  8,  "The  Debt  and  the  Danger 
When  Johnny  Comes  Home,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoes, 
as  follows: 
The  Debt  and  the  DANGxa  When  Jornnt 

COICBB  HOICB 

Washinoton. — So  "the  boys."  as  we  call 
them,  are  ooming  back  from  the  war. 

What  are  they  coming  back  to?  And  what 
are  they  bringing  back  with  them — what 
thouj^ts,  what  dreams,  what  habits? 

It  is  easier  to  answer  the  first  question 
than  the  second.  They  are  coming  back  to 
a  divided  country,  which  has  five  million 
unemployed  and  a  dwindling  market  for  tin- 
skiUed  UUx>r:  a  fabtilously  rich  country  with 
a  shortage  of  houses  as  well  as  Jobs,  and  a 
surplus  oi  inflation  and  social  tension — 
soaroely  "a  land  fit  for  heroee." 


We  do  not  know  what  they  are  bringing 
back  witti  them,  but  we  know  they  are  no 
longer  "boys."  They  are  men  trained  in  vio- 
lence and  guerrilla  warfare,  many  of  them 
no  doubt  resentfiil  of  their  contemporarlee 
who  stayed  at  home,  many  more  brutallaed 
by  battle  or  corrupted  by  cheap  and  strong 
dnigs,  all  of  them  expecting,  and  rightfully 
so,  useful  work  and  a  decent  life. 

No  doubt  a  majority  of  them,  as  in  past 
wars,  will  slip  b«u:k  under  the  orderly  and 
civilizing  routine  of  work  and  family.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  for  example.  Is  per- 
suaded that  the  discipline  of  Army  life  vlU 
prove  to  be  a  stronger  and  more  lasting  force 
than  the  brutality  or  the  corruption. 

StUl,  even  if  he  is  right,  even  if  they  are 
not  a  problem  of  a  danger,  they  are  surely 
a  debt.  At  least  on  this  we  should  be  able 
to  agree,  regardless  of  our  views  on  the  war. 
It  is  noit  a  debt  that  can  await  the  slow 
return  of  "f\ill  employment"  or  "stable 
prices,"  both  of  which  may  be  far  down  the 
road.  Many  of  them  are  going  to  be  mental 
casTialtiee  or  even  prisoners  of  war  at  heme— 
restless,  frustrated  and  out  of  work. 

The  government,  of  course,  is  conscious  of 
all  this.  There  is  a  demobilization  program 
designed  to  ease  the  transition  bock  to  civil- 
ian life,  hospital  care  for  the  wounded,  edu- 
cational assistance  for  the  yeamers.  medical 
and  psychiatric  help  for  the  drug  addicts — 
even  a  careful  security  watch  Just  in  case  ■ 
but  the  sum  of  all  this  is  pitifully  small 
compared  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Lately  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  In 
Washington  about  priorities.  oUocatlon  of 
resources,  revenue  sharing  and  local  rsq>on- 
sUbllity  for  local  problems.  The  Congress  Is 
deeply  divided  on  all  these.  The  Senate  has 
not  even  been  able  to  agree  on  Its  own  rules 
of  procedure,  let  alone  getting  do'wn  to  legis- 
lating on  urgent  questions  of  policy. 

The  returning  veterans,  however,  are  a  apt- 
cial  question,  a  first  priority,  an  obvious  test 
for  revenue  sharing  and  local  responsibility, 
and  they  need  federal  money  and  Q>eclal 
help  much  faster  than  they  are  getting  it 
now. 

What  Is  happening  In  moet  oases,  desplts 
the  help  of  veterans'  organizations  and  fed- 
eral assistance,  is  that  most  of  them  are 
thrown  In  with  the  rest  of  the  unemi^oyed 
to  seek  Jobs  or  welfare  as  best  they  con. 

During  the  autumn  months  of  1970,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures,  the  amount  of 
public  welfare  increased  faster  than  ever  be- 
fore, partly  as  a  result  of  returning  veterans, 
and  already  threatens  to  drive  welfare  costs 
up  at  least  IJS  billion  dollars  a2x>ve  the  esti- 
mates in  President  Nixon's  1973  budget. 

In  explaining  the  steep  rise  in  the  nation's 
unemployed  dtu-ing  the  last  year  the  admin- 
istration has  "blamed"  much  of  it  on  the  re- 
duction in  the  armed  forces  and  the  layoffs 
in  factories  working  for  taie  Pentagon,  but 
very  little  has  been  said  of  the  human  plight 
of  the  returning  veterans. 

The  politics  of  this  problem  Is  not  on  tin- 
superoble  barrier.  Few  federal  legislators  ot 
whatever  persuasion  are  prepared  to  vote 
against  appropriations  for  veterans  Jobs- 
even  if  this  means  financing  public  scrvles 
work  \inder  the  states,  dtles,  counties  and 
municipalities  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  much  could  be  done  by  private 
employers  in  every  community  If  separate 
lists  of  local  veterans  were  compiled  and 
local  committees  were  established  to  help 
employ  the  veterans  as  a  first  priority. 

At  the  present  time,  the  major  complaint 
In  Washington,  both  in  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches  of  the  government. 
Is  that  officials  feel  trapped  In  vast  contro- 
versies and  cannot  get  action  on  new  welfare, 
housing  or  Job  training  projects. 

On  the  conduct  of  the  war  there  Is  at 
coiirse  a  bitter  stalemate.  On  the  oondltl<MiB 
of  a  negotiated  peocs  and  on  Che  future  of 
Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  Laos  it  u  tlis  same. 
But  tlis  proMem  of  the  veterans  Is  not  a 
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major  dlvlMve  lasiie.  The  debt  And  the  dan- 
ger are  widely  recognized,  but  somehow  they 
have  been  shoved  aside  by  the  more  dramatic 
political  and  economlo  arguments. 

Seldom  Is  a  speech  made  here  about  the 
war  without  verbal  tribute  being  paid  to  the 
men  of  the  expeditionary  force  and  to  the 
extraordinary  sacrifices  they  have  made  un- 
der conditions  unprecedented  In  the  history 
of  the  armed  forces. 

But  this  does  not  really  help  the  veterans. 
They  need  money  and  Jobs,  and  the  coet  of 
providing  them  Is  likely  to  be  far  less  In  the 
long  run  than  the  cost  of  paying  for  the 
consequences  of  indifference. 


LAOS,  CAMBODIA,  VIETNAM,  AND 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  years  that  I  paid  periodic  visits  to 
South  Vietnam  in  an  effort  to  obtain  the 
truth  about  this  tragic  war.  no  news- 
paperman appeared  to  know  more  about 
what  was  really  going  on  out  there  than 
did  Robert  Shaplen. 

In  the  March  6  issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine,  Mr.  Shaplen  has  written  frcan 
Saigon  a  thoughtful  and  penetrating 
analysis  of  current  conditions  In  that  war 
theater,  including  also  recent  relatively 
new  developments  in  Laos  and  Cambodia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  tliis  in- 
teresting military-political  analysis  of 
these  present  tragic  wars  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ltrnx  FROM  Iiroo-CHDfA 
Saigon,  Pebritaht  26 
The  invasion  of  Laoe  by  South  Vietnamese 
troops  with  American  support  seemed  to 
offer  at  best  some  dubious  short-term  re- 
wards and  at  worst  a  potential  disaster.  The 
risk  was  great,  for  as  we  have  been  reducing 
the  niunber  of  oxir  forces  In  Indo-Chlna  we 
have  actuaUy  been  increasing  our  commit- 
ment and  Involvement  here — first  In  Cam- 
bodia and  now  in  what  Is  described  as  an 
"incursion"  Into  Laos,  which  began  In  full 
force  on  February  8th.  It  is  still  too  soon 
to  render  a  firm  appraisal  of  the  venture, 
whose  purpose,  according  to  the  Americans 
who  persuaded  their  South  Vietnamese  allies 
to  attempt  it,  was  to  cut  through  some  of 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU  complex,  thus  "tmn- 
Ing  the  tap,"  as  one  American  commander 
put  It,  and  reducing  to  a  trickle  the  fiow  of 
North  Vietnamese  traffic  southward.  The 
traffic  had  been  growing  heavier.  Between 
the  first  of  January  and  mld-Pebruary,  the 
North  Vietnamese  poured  thirty-one  thou- 
sand new  soldiers  in  at  the  top  of  the  Trail, 
and  trucks  carrying  supplies  were  moving 
down  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  a 
month — a  considerable  increase  In  both  men 
and  materiel  over  the  average  monthly  flow 
In  1970.  Most  of  these  resources  were  prob- 
ably headed  for  South  Vietnam,  though  per- 
haps a  third  of  them  were  destined  for  Cam- 
bodia. But  the  severe  fighting  that  has  taken 
place  indicates  that  from  the  start  the  odds 
were  against  the  invasion's  timilng  out  to  be 
a  success,  even  if  the  weather — ^which  has 
been  worse  than  anyone  anticipated — had 
been  favorable. 

In  the  third  week  of  February,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  mist  and  of  the  fact  that 
Invading  South  Vietnamese  vehicles  and 
armor  had  been  slowed  If  not  bogged  down, 
the  North  Vietnamese  troops  of  General  Vo 
Nguyen  Oiap — whose  response  to  the  new 
developments  in  Laos  had  been  described  by 
associates  in  Hanoi  as  "enigmatic  and  smil- 
ing"— struck  back  hard  at  the  advanced 
South  Vletnamsse  fire  bases.  Olap's  strategy 
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has  always  been  to  wait  and  adapt  himself 
to  whatever  new  situation  arises.    (He  did 
this  brilliantly  against  the  French  at  Dlen 
Blen  Phu  In  1064.)  Faced  with  heavy  Ameri- 
can air  support  of  the  South   Vietnamese 
ground  troops,  he  at  first  decided  to  puU 
back,   apparently  on   the   theory   that   the 
South  Vietnamese  attack  would   not  be  a 
major  one  of  long  duration.  Then,  when  the 
weather  got  worse,  he  saw  his  chance.  Still 
seeking  to  avoid  a  major  confrontation,  he 
moved  elements  of  three  regiments  and  many 
anti-aircraft  and  artUlery  units  south  to- 
ward the  South  Vietnamese  positions  along 
and  around  Route  0.  First,  he  threw   his 
heaviest  and  most  modern  Riissian  and  Chi- 
nese   rockets    onto   his    exponents'    hilltop 
posts.  Then  he  sent  in  sappers  and  other 
ground  troops,  striking  at  the  most  vtUner- 
able  South  Vietnamese  outposts  and  mauling 
611te  Ranger  and  airborne  elements,  which, 
with  several  thousand  soldiers  of  the  best 
of    the    regular    South    Vietnamese    Army 
(ARVN)   infantry  divisions,  the  First,  com- 
posed Saigon's  invading  force.  Shooting  from 
hidden  anti-aircraft  emplacements — many  of 
them  cleverly  concealed  platforms  deep  in 
the  jungle  that  covers  that  forbidding  re- 
gion— Oiap's    forces    took    a    heavy    toU    of 
American    and   Vietnamese   helicopters   de- 
livering troops  and  ammunition.  By  Febru- 
ary 23rd,  about  twenty-five  helicopters  had 
been  destroyed  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
and  at  least  that  many  were  damaged.  Cas- 
ualties are  already  heavy,  and  they  could 
become  heavier  if  Oiap  decides  to  throw  in 
more  troops  and,  despite  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  air  superiority,  risk  a  larger  bat- 
tle on  the  groimd.  In  any  event,  Saigon's 
early  claim  that  Its  forces  were  enjoying  a 
seven-to-one  advantage  over  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  men  killed  can  no  longer  be  sub- 
stantiated— if  It  ever  could  have  been. 

At  the  beginning,  the  invading  troops  were 
obsessed  by  what  one  veteran  American  of- 
ficial calls  "the  Tchepone  complex."  Tche- 
pone,  on  Route  9  about  twenty-five  miles 
inside  the  Laotian  border,  lies  athwart  the 
major  invasion  path.  As  a  key  station  on  the 
Trail,  it  had  a  hard-dirt  airstrip  capable  of 
taking  the  Russian  equivalent  of  DC-3  trans- 
ports, and,  as  a  liaison  and  communications 
center,  it  had  sophisticated  Russian  equip- 
ment for  guiding  the  TraU  traffic  to  destina- 
tions farther  south,  west,  and  east.  Accord- 
ing to  the  invasion  plans  drawn  up  by  Gen- 
eral Crelghton  Abraims,  the  American  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  and  his  Vietnamese 
counterpart.  General  Cao  Van  Vien,  Tche- 
pone was  to  be  seized  and  held,  at  least  long 
enough  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  conduct 
sweep-and-patrol  operations  around  it  in  all 
directions  in  an  effort  to  destroy  as  many 
major  Trail  supply  caches  as  possible.  Even 
after  the  South  Vietnamese  beg^n  running 
Into  trouble  from  bad  weather  and  anti-air- 
craft fixe,  the  airstrip  remained  an  objective, 
although  the  communications  equipment 
had  already  been  carried  off,  and  It  became 
Increasingly  apparent  that  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  attack  would  have  to  be  altered 
"In  time"  as  well  as  "In  space" — to  use  the 
terms  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  used  in 
describing  the  operation. 

By  then,  though  the  invading  forces  had 
destroyed  some  sizable  North  Vietnamese 
caches  near  the  border.  It  was  only  too  clear 
that  the  success  of  the  attack  would  be 
severely  limited  by  the  redoubtable  com- 
plexity of  the  Trail  network.  Nine  major 
Trail  routes  fan  down  from  the  Mu  Ola  Pass 
and  two  other  mountain  defiles  in  North 
Vietnam.  (These  three  defiles,  through  which 
nearly  all  traffic  passes,  have  been  hit  con- 
stantly by  American  B-52  and  other  bombers 
over  the  years,  but  with  only  limited  success, 
since  pinpoint  targeUng  is  extremely  difficult 
In  such  mountainous  terrain.)  Of  the  nine 
TraU  arteries  below  the  passes,  the  South 
Vietnamese  apparently  crossed  over  three  in 
the  first  few  days  of  the  invasion  and  found 


some  caches.  Much  of  the  truck  traffic  la 
believed  to  use  these  three  routes,  but  I 
learned  from  South  VietnAmese  sources  that 
the  Invading  forces  actuaUy  discovered  and 
blew  up  only  a  few  minor  relay  depots.  From 
northern  Laos  down  to  the  Bolovens  Plateau 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the 
Mu  Gla  Pass,  where  the  major  routes  turn 
eastward  into  South  Vietnam  or,  dwindling 
into  jimgle  trails,  run  on  south  into  Cam- 
bodia, there  are  known  to  be  forty-two  major 
storage  centers.  So  far,  not  one  of  these  forty- 
two  centers  has  been  reached  by  South  Viet- 
namese ground  forces,  though  the  centers 
have  all  been  bombed  regularly  in  the  past. 
The  sixteen  thousand  South  Vietnamese 
committed  to  the  enterprise,  it  is  now  clear 
were  Incapable  of  reducing  the  total  TraU 
traffic  to  a  trickle.  The  most  that  co\ild  have 
been   done,   military  experts  now  concede, 

was  to  slow  the  flow  for  a  short  time per-' 

haps  for  two  or  three  months.  This  might 
have  served  the  oft-stated  American  pur- 
pose  of  "protecting"  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  and  helping  the  Vietnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram. It  seems  doubtful,  however,  under  any 
circumstances  short  of  s  miraculous  stroke 
of  luck,  that  a  limited  Trail  attack  coiUd 
have  made  a  really  big  difference  at  this  late 
date.  Back  in  1068,  there  was  serious  talk 
of  having  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops  cut  across  Route  0  aU  the  way  to  the 
border  of  Thailand.  That  wotild  have  re- 
quired upward  of  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
and.  if  it  had  been  synchronized  with  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries,  might 
have  altered  the  cotu-se  of  the  war.  Of  course, 
it  might  also  have  brought  in  the  Chinese 
Communists,  who  are  again  making  noises 
about  responding  to  "a  grave  menace."  Con- 
ceivably,  the  Chinese  could  still  make  an 
"incursion"  of  their  own  into  Laos,  moving 
toward  Thailand  from  the  northwest  along  a 
new  road  they  have  been  buUdlng  on  and 
off  for  eight   years.   Recently,   the  Chinese 
have  extended  this  road  from  Muong  Sal.  in 
the   northwest   Laotian   province  of  Luang 
Prabang,   to   a  point   fifty  miles  from  the 
Thai  border.  They  have  also  extended  a  road 
eastward  from  Muong  Sal  to  connect  with 
one  that  runs  through  Dlen  Blen  Phu,  In 
western  North  Vietnam.  The  Chinese  have 
some   seven   thousand    troops   in   northern 
Laos,  mostly  engineers  but  Including  some 
combat  elements.  Tet  even  if  there  should 
be  any  truth  in  rumors  of  large  Chinese  troop 
movements  into  Yimnan  Province,  in  south- 
ern China,  during  the  past  month — rumors 
that   are  not  substantiated   by  responsible 
Western  intelligence  reports — most  observers 
do  not  believe  that  the  Chinese  will  move  in 
strength  into  either  Laos  or  North  Vietnam 
to  reinforce  the  North  Vietnamese,  who  don't 
particularly  want  them  to  anyway.   Never- 
theless, the  new  west-to-east  road  can  cer- 
tainly be  of  help  to  the  North  Vietnamese  In 
the   attack   they   have    been    mounting   in 
northern  Laoe — an  operation  that  seems  to 
be  more  serious  this  year  than  it  has  been 
at  any  other  time  since  1064. 

Depending  on  both  military  and  political 
events,  of  course,  the  whole  picture  could 
change  drastlcaUy  overnight.  The  Laos  inva- 
sion could  escalate  Into  a  new  major  war,  or 
it  could  place  the  North  Vietnamese  In  such 
a  difficult  position  that,  as  the  Americans 
hope,  they  might  be  willing  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously, or  at  least  seriously  enough  to  give 
themselves  a  respite.  This  is  what  President 
Nixon  keeps  talking  about,  but  It  actually 
seems  less  likely  now  than  It  did  before  the 
TraU  attack  was  launched.  Another  possibil- 
ity Is  that  as  we  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam 
the  South  Vietnamese,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  our  planning  and  urging,  will  find  them- 
selves in  the  difficult  position  oT  flgbtlng 
alone  over  ever-widening  fronts  In  three  and 
possibly  even  foxir  countries,  the  foiuth  being 
North  Vietnam  itself.  This  might  accord 
q\ate  wrtl  with  the  revolutionary  dynamics 
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of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  Chine 
If  not  necessarily  their  Russian — cmies. 
Though  It  would  strain  the  Hanoi  war  m«- 
oihlne  to  the  limits  of  its  capacity,  it  would 
also  gravely  Interfere  with  aU  the  paramUl- 
tary  and  poUtloal  programs  that  have  been 
tmdertaken  to  bring  a  measure  of  stability 
to  South  Vietnam,  with  the  result  that  this 
beleaguered  country,  stiU  the  i>rlze  of  Indo- 
Gblna,  would  be  torn  apart  beyond  repair. 
ITius,  far  from  having  been  helped  as  a  re- 
svilt  of  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian  ventures, 
as  many  Americcms  would  like  to  brieve. 
South  Vietnam  could  well  be  on  the  way  to 
tieing  lost  Irrevocably. 

One  important  factor  influencing  t^ose 
who  conceived  the  Laotian  "Incursion"  was 
that  the  loss  by  the  Oommunlsts  of  the 
southern-Cambodian  port  of  Kompong  Bom 
(lormwly  SlhanoukvlUe)  had  made  the  long 
overland  routes  more  vital  than  ever,  and 
therefore  more  vulnerable.  Because  of  a  num- 
ber of  considerations.  Including  terrain  and 
logistics,  the  Laotian  operation  promised  to 
be  tougher  than  the  Cambodian  one,  but, 
perhaps  In  part  out  of  consideration  for 
public  opinion  back  hcHne,  no  American 
ground  troops  were  to  take  part,  as  they  had 
in  Cambodia.  Moet  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
divisions  (Including  airborne  and  Marine 
elements)  are  now  rated  good  or  better,  and 
giving  them  a  chance  to  score  a  victory  on 
their  own  may  have  been  another  factor  In 
the  planning.  Nevertheless,  contrary  to  some 
early  predictions,  the  invading  troops  (Ud 
not  intend  to  stay  In  lAoe  vmtU  the  end  of 
the  dry  secuson,  In  May,  though  the  poeslMI- 
Ity  may  not  have  been  totally  excluded.  The 
idea  was  sUnply  to  stay  as  long,  and  do  as 
much  daznage,  as  possible. 

Almost  six  weeks  ago.  General  Abrams' 
intelligence  sources  detected  movements  of 
North  Vietnamese  ground  troops  south  to- 
ward the  Demilitarized  Zone.  (The  equiva- 
lent of  about  four  divisions  had  been  poised 
north  of  the  Zone.)  Even  before  the  decision 
was  made  to  go  Into  Laos,  It  was  decided  to 
place  an  American  blocking  force  along 
Boute  0  in  Quang  Tri  Province,  where,  at 
Khe  Sanh  and  elsewhere,  some  of  the  fiercest 
fighting  of  the  war  had  previously  taken 
place.  This  was  considered  a  separate  pre- 
emptive measure,  and  it  would  have  been 
taken  no  matter  what  occurred  In  Laoe.  Prom 
a  public-relations  standpoint,  the  airlift 
north  from  Saigon  at  the  end  of  January  of 
this  American  force  and  of  the  first  South 
Vietnamese  forces  for  the  Laotian  operation 
was  badly  botched.  The  now  famous  "em- 
bargo" of  any  news  about  troop  movements 
In  the  northernmost  military  region  of  South 
Vietnam  (Military  Region  1)  was  quickly 
breached,  simply  because  no  one  told  cor- 
respondents they  were  not  allowed  to 
"speculate" — In  fact,  they  were  virtually 
given  a  license  to  go  ahead  and  do  so — and 
because,  by  mistake,  some  Japanese  and 
Korean  writers  attended  a  briefing  at  Ameri- 
can mUltary  headquarters  that  was  supposed 
to  be  restricted  to  American  correspondents 
and  to  one  representative  each  from  Reuters 
and  Agpnce  France-Presse.  When  the  Japa- 
nese wrote  stories  about  what  they  had 
heard  (and  one  or  two  American  correspond- 
ente  managed  to  tip  off  their  home  offices), 
there  was  intense  speculation  in  Washington 
about  an  invasion  of  Laos,  and  the  possible 
use  of  America  alrpower  "anywhere  In  the 
Indo-Chlna  area"  was  also  discussed  by  vari- 
ous Administration  spokesmen. 

The  entire  operation  has  been  marked  by 
an  absence  of  acciirate  information  and  a 
plethora  of  misinformation.  During  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  press  conference  of  February 
17th,  more  than  a  week  after  the  Invasion 
had  begun,  he  said  that  "the  South  Viet- 
namese have  rim  into  very  heavy  resistance 
on  the  road  into  Tchepone."  It  seems  that 
In  a  cable  from  military  headquarters  in 
Saigon  a  "not"  was  Inadvertently  dropped 
out  after  the  word  "have" — at  that  point 


there  was  virtually  no  resistance  on  the 
ground  and,  fiuthermore,  the  South  Viet- 
namese had  scarcely  got  started  on  the 
road  to  Tchepone.  The  President  made  a 
number  of  additional  statements  that  can 
at  best  be  described  as  rash,  such  as  his 
declaration  Uiat  the  Communists  "have  to 
fight  here" — which  is  to  say,  where  the  TraU 
is — "or  give  up  the  struggle  to  conquer  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  their  Influence  ex- 
tending through  other  parts  of  Southeast 
Asia."  Even  the  most  sanguine  American 
generals  in  South  Vietnam  never  regarded 
the  Invasion  as  more  than  a  temporary  ef- 
fort to  stem  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies, 
and,  from  General  Abrams  on  down,  they 
fully  expected  the  North  Vietnamese  to  start 
building  new  trails  at  once.  ("They  never 
quit,"  one  officer  said.)  There  are  few.  If 
any,  poUtical  observers  who  would  agree  with 
the  President's  statement  that  the  long-term 
capabilities  and  Intentions  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  might  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  Invasion. 

In  refusing  "to  place  any  limitation  upon 
the  use  of  air  power,"  except  for  banning 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  President  in- 
dicated that  his  orders  would  apply  even  If 
the  South  Vietnamese  decided  to  attack  the 
Oommunlsts  in  the  southern  part  of  North 
Vietnam.  Frequently  mentioned  by  South 
Vietnamese  hawks  as  likely  targets  are  Vlnh, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northwest 
of  the  D.M.Z.,  and  Thanh  Hoa,  still  farther 
north.  Though  commando  raids  cannot  be 
ruled  out — in  fact,  small  ones  have  taken 
place  regularly,  and  Hanoi  also  claims  that 
defoliation  raids  have  been  made  just  above 
the  D.M.Z. — one  can  only  wonder  how  thinly 
the  South  Vietnamese  can  possibly  spread 
themselves,  what  with  the  Invasion  of  Laoe, 
the  activities  in  Cambodia,  which  have  been 
stepped  up  considerably  In  recent  weeks,  and 
the  preparations  that  are  being  made  to  deal 
with  anticipated  new  Communist  offensives 
across  the  Laotian  and  aaml)odlan  borders  in 
the  hlghl«mds  of  South  Vietnam.  Some  of 
the  best  South  Vietnamese  generals  have 
recently  adc^ted  a  very  self-oonfident  man- 
ner, but  there  is  tragic  irony  in  a  joking  re- 
mark made  to  an  American  visitor  several 
weeks  ago  by  General  Do  Cao  Trl — ^who  has 
just  been  killed  in  a  helicopter  crash  en 
route  to  Cambodia.  The  visitor,  a  congres- 
sional Investigator,  asked  Trl  how  far  he  In- 
tended to  go.  Trl,  probably  the  ablest  of  the 
Sk>uth  Vietnamese  generals,  waved  his  swag- 
ger stick  at  his  questioner  and  repUed, 
"India I"  The  American  blanched.  Suj*ly,  at 
this  point,  an  attack  on  Nortli  Vietnam  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  under  Ameri- 
can air  cover  could  lead  only  to  further  dis- 
aster, and  might  weU  set  off  a  larger  Asian 
war. 

The  war  in  northern  Laos,  some  three 
hundred  miles  northwest  of  the  action 
aroimd  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  has  no  Im- 
mediate military  bearing  on  this  action,  but 
it  is  bound  to  affect  the  cotuse  of  political 
events  In  Lcmm  and  produce  mUitary  reper- 
cussions throughout  Indo-Chlna.  In  brief, 
the  Communists,  who  have  been  launching 
annual  attacks  during  the  dry  season  tn 
the  provinces  of  Sam  Neua,  Xleng  Khouang, 
and  Luang  Prabang,  In  northern  Laos,  are  at 
least  three  weeks  ahead  of  last  year's  sched- 
ule. Elements  of  two  North  Vietnamese  di- 
visions, supported  by  Pathet  Lao  (native 
Oommunlst)  troops  and  porters,  are  threat- 
ening the  two  large  bases  of  Long  Tleng  and 
Sam  Thong,  which  are  operated  by  General 
Vang  Pao  and  supported  by  the  C.I.A.  De- 
spite reinforcements  by  Royal  Lao  Govern- 
ment and  Thai  forces,  the  chances  that  the 
two  bases  will  fall  to  the  Communists  are 
greater  at  this  moment  than  ever  before. 
The  North  Vietnamese  are  attacking  hard 
from  the  northern  rim  of  the  Plalne  des 
Jarres  and  have  also  moved  west,  again 
threatening  the  royal  capital  of  Luang 
Prabang.  They  are  Ukely  to  harass  that  capi- 


tal and  turn  to  the  south  to  control  ths 
road  to  the  administrative  capital  of  Vien- 
tiane, which  might  also  be  subjected  to 
harassment.  King  Savang  Vatthana,  wtio  has 
been  courted  by  Hanoi  for  the  past  two  years. 
Is  under  heavy  pressure  from  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  the  east  as  well  as  from  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
the  north  and  east  of  his  coital,  and  under 
these  clrcnmsfnoes  Prince  Souvanna  Phou- 
ma.  the  Prime  Minister  In  Vientiane,  might  be 
farced  to  resign  or  face  being  overthrown  by 
a  right-wing  generals'  coup.  He  might  resign 
anyway.  He  has  offered  to  In  the  past,  but 
his  bluff  has  never  been  oaUed  by  the  right- 
wingers.  It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  how  Laos 
could  survive  without  Souvanna,  but  he 
himself  may  have  come  to  believe  that  by 
stepping  down,  if  only  temporarily,  he  might 
be  In  a  better  position  to  bring  about  some 
sort  of  political  solution  for  his  country's 
problems. 

Though  Souvanna  issued  a  mUd  state- 
ment of  objection  to  the  joint  South  Viet- 
namese-American action  against  the  TraU. 
he  has  repeatedly  made  the  point  during  the 
past  year  that  what  happens  there  is  no 
longer  his  business  but,  rather,  that  of 
Hanoi  and  Washington.  The  right-wing  gen- 
erals have  long  been  discontented  with  Sou- 
vanna's  efforts  to  effect  a  political  compro- 
mise with  the  Communists  in  Laos,  which 
would  restore  the  coalition  government  es- 
tablished In  1062  but  would  increase  the 
Communists'  strength  In  It.  Souvanna  has 
regularly  Insisted  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese must  first  get  out  of  Laos,  but  since  this 
now  seems  more  unUkely  than  ever,  the 
right-wingers  have  became  Increasingly  im- 
patient with  him,  and  they  therefore  wel- 
comed the  Invasion  In  the  hope  that  it 
would  bring  the  issue  to  a  decision.  When 
the  invasion  began.  Prince  Souphanouvong, 
Souvanna's  half  brother,  who  is  the  leader 
of  the  Pathet  Lao,  recaUed  the  delegate  who 
had  been  In  Vientiane  negotiating  with  Sou- 
vanna on  beginning  nerw  peace  talks  to  re- 
store the  1062  formiUa.  Souphanouvong  also 
caUed  on  aU  the  Lao  people,  including  ele- 
ments of  the  Army,  to  rise  up  against  his 
half  brother's  Vientiane  government,  which 
he  deecribed  as  a  "stooge"  of  the  Ameri- 
cans; in  effect,  he  all  but  urged  the  rebel- 
lious right-wing  oflloers  to  move  against 
Souvanna.  Souvanna  has  since  ordered  a  gen- 
eral mobilization  under  the  leadership  of 
officers  be  thinks  he  can  tnist,  but  his  situ- 
ation remains  extremely  precarious.  Ths 
more  ardent  right-wingers,  both  in  the  Vien- 
tiane area  and  in  the  south,  are  biding  their 
time,  but  if  the  situation  gets  worse  In  the 
north  an4  along  the  Trail,  and  if  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  heartland  of  Laos  Is  threat- 
ened by  more  Communist  pressure,  Sou- 
vanna could  very  well  be  ousted.  The  right- 
wingers  would  then  openly  seek  increased 
mUitary  help  from  the  Thais  and  the  Amer- 
icans, and  this  would  be  another  way  in 
which  the  scope  of  the  Indo-Chlna  war 
would  be  further  broadened,  with  conse- 
quent International  complications. 

Ignoring  the  open  North  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression in  northern  Laos.  Souphanouvong 
and  his  followers  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  Trail  Invasion  to  call  on  Russia  and 
England,  the  cochalrmen  of  the  1062  Geneva 
Conference  on  Laos,  to  "take  effective  and 
firm  measures  to  compel  the  United  States 
and  Its  lackeys  to  halt  their  aggressive  opera- 
tion Immediately."  Poland,  which,  along  with 
Canada  aiul  India,  Is  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  set  up  under 
the  Geneva  formula — and  which  has  for 
years  been  chiefly  responsible  for  stalUng  the 
Commission  and  keeping  It  from  function- 
ing— has  belatedly  seconded  Souphanou- 
vong's  complaint.  There  seems  little  the 
Commission  or  any  other  International  body, 
including  the  United  Nations,  can  do  right 
now  to  keep  the  war  from  spreading.  The 
Communists  are  surely  not  going  to  relax 
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th«lr  prMBUr«  on  Laoa,  and  If  tb«y  r«p«l  the 
Trail   Invasion  tbelr  app«tlt«  for   gains  In 
that  country   Is   likely   to  be  even   greater. 
Souvanna  will  thus  become  increasingly  iso- 
lated, especially  since  the  southern  IjMO  of 
the     Champassak     family — notably     Prince 
Boun  Oum  and  the  generals  around  him — 
will    undoubtedly   seek   to   save   their   own 
skins.  General  Phasouk  Somly,  the  only  good 
"fighting   general"   In  the  country   besides 
Vang  Pao,  has  been  doing  practically  nothing 
In  Pakse,  on  the  Mekong,  for  several  months 
while  the  Oommunlate  have  overrun  most  of 
the  Bolovens  Plateau,  widening  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  complex  in  order  to  funnel  men 
and  materiel  Into  Cambodia  as  well  as  Into 
South  Vietnam.  If  Souvanna  and  his  weary 
Royal  Lao  Oovemment  forces  should  be  able 
to  hold  oirt  until  May,  when  the  dry  season 
ends,  the  situation  could  again  become  "nor- 
malised," as  they  say  In  Vientiane,  and  Sou- 
vanna's     and     Souphanouvong's     delegates 
might    resume    negotiations.    However,    the 
chances  that  these  talks  could  get  anywhere 
are  not  nearly  as  bright  as  they  seemed  a  few 
weeks  ago.  If  Souvanna  aho\ild  fall,  a  mark- 
edly conservative  alliance  of  "practicality" 
would  undoubtedly  take  his  place,  and  even 
without  a  wider  war  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's policy  would  be  put  to  a  new  test.  How 
far  would  the  President  go  to  help  such  a 
n«w  combination  of  shady  "allies"  save  their 
territory  and  their  long-held  political  and 
commercial  privileges?  Would  he  supplement 
the  CJ-A.'s  long-existing  counter-Insurgency 
support   to   General   Vang   Pao   with   a  new 
military -assistance  program  for  the  rest  of 
Laos,  and  send  Military  Equipment  Delivery 
Tnms    (MEDT  la   the  newest   acronym   for 
American  advisers)   to  central  and  northern 
Laos  to  stop  the  Communists,  as  he  Is  doing 
In  Cambodia?  And  how  would  Oongreee  and 
American  pubUc  opinion  react  to  that? 

The  situation  In  Cambodia,  which  must 
also  be  taken  into  account.  Is  no  less  dUfl- 
cult.  In  recent  days,  the  Communists  have 
continued  to  apply  pressure  on  the  Phnom 
Penh   government,   which   is  being  run  by 
Acting  Prime  Minister  Sirik  Matak  la  the 
absence  of  General  Lon  Nol,  who  suffered  a 
stroke  several  weeks  ago  and  is  now  recuper- 
ating in  Hawaii.  Immediately  after  Lon  Nol 
became  111,  there  was  some  fear  that  there 
might  be  a  power  play  by  a  group  of  offlcers 
who  were  disturbed  about  the  slow  pace  of 
the  government's  fight  against  the  Commu- 
nists, but  Sink  Matak  has  so  far  given  every 
indication  that  he  will  prove  to  be  an  able 
administrator;  though  there  have  been  rum- 
blings   among    students    and    intellectuals 
about  corruption  and  inefflclency,  no  upset 
has  taken  place.  This  relative  stability  can 
possibly   be   attributed   to   the   presence   of 
more    and    more    American    advisers    upon 
whose   continuing   aid   Cambodia  obviously 
depends.  The  total  of  mkot  personnel  inside 
Cambodia  Is  only  about  a  score,  but  about 
sixty  more  who  are  based  In  South  Vietnam 
shuttle  in  and  out  by  way  of  the  Phnom 
Penh  airport.  (Late  in  January,  the  airport 
was  partly  destroyed  In  a  Communist  raid, 
and  the  Comt>odlans  lost  most  of  their  small 
air  force  of  T-28  fighter-bombers  and  heli- 
copters and  other  small  planes  and  equip- 
ment. Both  the  Americans  and  the  Austra- 
lians had  warned  them  that  such  an  attack 
was  to  be  expected,  but  the  casual   Cam- 
bodians did  nothing  to  avert  it.) 

The  South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  Laos 
coincided  with  a  new  "Incursion"  of  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  South  Vietnamese 
troops  Into  Cambodia.  This  action,  being 
carried  out  by  crack  troops  that  had  origi- 
nally been  commanded  by  the  late  Oene«a 
Tri,  has  Ijeen  concentrated  In  the  same  sanc- 
tuary areas  across  the  border  that  were 
struck  last  May,  but  this  time  Trl  was  hop- 
ing to  go  northwest  to  Kratle,  on  the  Mekong. 
No  matter  what  purposes  the  Communists 
may  be  hoping  to  accomplish  in  Cambodia — 
whether  to  topple  the  Flmom  Penh  govern- 


ment or  use  the  country  as  a  springboard  for 
fresh  offenses  in  South  Vietnam — ^the  Kratle 
area  Is  probably  their  main  communications 
^nd  supply  center.  Fighting  In  relatively  flat 
country,  Trl  soon  ran  Into  trouble,  as  was 
the  case  In  Laos,  and  bad  to  send  for  rein- 
forcements. By  the  third  week  In  February- 
Just  before  he  was  killed— he  had  still  not 
reached  his  first  main  objective,  which  was 
the  bend  of  the  Mekong  north  of  the  vast 
Chup  rubber  plantation,  and  so  he  was  still 
a  good  sixty  miles  from  Kratle. 

At  this  point.  It  should  have  been  quite 
apparent  that  the  Americans  as  well  as  the 
South  Vietnamese  had  all  along  iinderestl- 
mated  the  Communists'  capacity  for  con- 
tinuing to  fl^ht  on  all  three  Indo-Chlna 
fronts,  despite  the  loss  of  the  port  of  Kom- 
pong  Som  and  the  dlfllculty  of  sending  fresh 
supplies,  especially  ammunition,  down  the 
Trail.  Perhaps  the  Communists  had  hidden 
some  supply  dumps  west  as  well  as  east  of 
the  Mekong  long  before  the  attacks  on  their 
sanctuaries  last  May:  they  may  also  have 
managed  to  get  a  lot  of  what  was  In  the 
sanctuary  areas  out  before  the  Allied  attacks 
occurred.  At  any  rate,  they  obviously  have 
enough  materiel  to  keep  up  a  staunch  fight 
and  to  go  on  cutting  all  the  main  Cambo- 
dian highways  virtually  at  will. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cambodians 
are  becoming  better  fighters;  their  army  of 
some  thirty  thousand  111 -trained  troops  has 
now  grown  to  a  force  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  which  is  beginning 
to  learn  the  rudiments  of  ^reading  out 
along  the  sides  of  the  roads  to  avoid  am- 
bushes and  is  beginning  to  dig  trenches  at 
night.  In  view  of  these  and  other  changes, 
many  observers  here  believe  that  the  Com- 
munists may  make  a  serious  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  government  before  It  grows 
too  strong.  American  supplies,  e^eclally 
M-16  rifles,  have  undoubtedly  made  a  dif- 
ference, but  the  difference  has  created  new 
problems  for  the  Americans.  As  one  Euro- 
pean diplomat  here  put  H,  "It's  a  rule  that 
when  you  help  someone  very  weak  you  create 
a  link  by  whloh  your  fortunes  are  bound  to 
his."  Americans  In  Phnom  Penh  now  pri- 
vately admit  that  Uie  United  States  has 
committed  itself  to  helping  Cambodia  In- 
definitely. This  may  Involve  more  help  than 
some  people  imagine.  Perhi^ra  the  clearest 
Indication  of  the  Communists'  Intentions 
has  come  from  a  defecting  North  Vietnamese 
lieutenant,  Tran  Van  Hong,  who  said  late 
In  January  that  Hanoi  has  formulated  two 
strategies  for  Cambodia — designated  as  "a 
glass  half  full  of  water"  and  "a  glass  full  of 
water."  The  former  phrase,  Hong  said,  de- 
notes using  the  North  Vietnamese,  the  Vlet- 
cong,  the  local  Khmer  Rouge,  and  elements 
still  supporting  the  deposed  Prince  Sihanouk 
to  occupy  as  much  of  the  countryside  as  pos- 
sible, gain  food  supUes,  build  up  an  Infra- 
structure among  the  Khmer  population, 
denote  moving  as  fast  as  possible  to  estab- 
lish a  Communist  government  In  Phnom 
Penh. 

Sihanouk,  who  In  late  January  and  early 
February  was  allowed  by  his  Chinese  Com- 
munist "hosts"  In  Peking  to  visit  Hanoi  and 
Sam  Neua,  in  I^tos,  and  then  to  return  to 
China.  Is  obviously  In  favor  of  the  "full- 
glass"  policy,  Insisting  that  his  government- 
In-exile,  the  National  United  Front  of  Kam- 
puchea, has  now  "liberated"  two-thirds  of 
Cambodia's  territory  and  half  of  Its  popula- 
tion of  more  than  seven  million.  Though 
Sihanouk  has  made  fresh  appeals  for  unity 
and  solidarity  throughout  Indo-Chlna  since 
the  South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  Laos,  It 
seems  clearer  than  ever  that  his  principal 
use  to  Peking  and  Hanoi  is  as  window  dress- 
ing. Lieutenant  Hong  remarked  that  the 
Communists  knew  eight  months  before  Si- 
hanouk was  deposed  last  March  by  Lon  Nol 
that  he  was  on  his  way  out — a  statement 
that  lends  further  credence  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Chinese  do  not  take  him  very  seri- 


ously, since  they  apparently  took  no  steps 
to  save  him.  Even  if  Sihanouk  should  some- 
day be  permitted  to  return  to  Cambodia  as 
a  Communist  puppet,  he  wouldn't  be  allowed 
to  stay  there  long,  and  he  himself  has  all  but 
admitted  this  in  some  recent  speeches.  The 
man  whom  Peking  has  designated  to  head  a 
new  Cambodian  regime  seems  to  be  a  former 
Paris  exile  named  Thlounn  Praslth,  whose 
present  Job  is  described  as  Minister  for  the 
Coordination  of  Efforts  of  the  Struggle  for 
National  Liberation.  Hanoi  has  a  different 
choice — Son  Ngoc  Mlnh,  an  alias  for  an  un- 
derground Khmer  leader  who  has  not  been 
heard  of  in  some  time  but  who  Is  believed 
to  be  somewhere  around  ECratle  or  farther 
north. 

Whatever  differences  North  Vietnam  may 
have  with  its  allies,  and  whatever  dlfllcultlea 
It  may  be  experiencing  internally,  one  thing 
that  is  abundantly  evident  is  that  Hanoi's 
leaders  are  determined  to  prosecute  the 
Indo-Chlna  war  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
no  matter  how  long  It  lasts  and  how  many 
lives  it  takes.  This  determination  Is  matched 
in  strength  by  a  determination  to  remain  in- 
dependent of  both  Moscow  and  Peking  in  as 
many  ways  as  they  can,  despite  their  need  for 
military  supplies.  Ultimately,  the  policy  inay 
prove  suicidal,  but  one  must  always  remem- 
ber that  the  Vietnamese  people  have  been 
at  war  for  most  of  the  last  two  thousand 
years  and  that  they  are  both  inured  to  it 
and  obsessed  by  a  desire  for  unity,  which 
they  have  very  seldom  enjoyed.  Consequently, 
If  In  the  pursuit  of  that  elusive  goal  the 
North  Vietnamese  at  present  appear  to  be 
courting  their  own  destruction,  one  must  also 
remember  that  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
been  unable  to  get  together  and  create  any- 
thing approaching  a  non-Communist  version 
of  North  Vietnam's  solidarity.  To  say  that 
North  Vietnam  is  a  dictatorship  is  far  too 
simple.  It  Is  one,  of  coiuve,  but  Thleu's  gov- 
ernment In  the  South  also  has  many  dicta- 
torial aspects — shadowy  and  ineffectual 
though  they  may  be — and  Is  far  less  given 
to  self-appraisal  and  self-criticism.  Right 
now,  the  North  Vietnamese,  tired  of  war  but 
morally  exalted,  are  making  effective  use  of 
the  Communist  process  of  self-examination, 
which  results  in  fresh  exhortations  to  fight 
harder  and  make  more  sacrifices.  And  the 
people  are  being  offered  as  their  own  "light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel"  the  prospect  of 
eventual  victory  and  domination  of  the  en- 
tire Indo-Chlna  peninsula. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  recent  ex- 
tension of  the  war  In  Indo-Chlna,  vdth  the 
South  Vietnamese  spreading  themselves  thin 
as  the  Americans  leave,  may  be  Just  what 
Hanoi  wants.  In  the  pcMt  month,  Le  Thanh 
Nghl,  the  Hanoi  Politbviro's  leading  economic 
expert,  paid  visits  to  Peking  and  Moscow.  In 
both  capitals,  he  exacted  promises  of  con- 
tinued all-out  aid.  A  chorus  of  propaganda 
has  since  been  heard  throughout  the  Oom- 
mimlst  world,  warning  the  United  States  of 
the  consequences  of  the  new  move  in  Laos, 
which  one  Moscow  writer  said  might  lead  to 
"the  Koreanlzation  of  the  Indo-Chlna  con- 
flict." The  Chinese  have  been  even  more  bel- 
licose than  usual.  In  mid-February,  Vice- 
Premier  Ll  Hslen-nlen  said,  "The  revolution- 
ary situation  Is  getting  better  and  better." 
and,  after  praising  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
"raising  the  natlon«a  revolutionary  war 
against  Imperialism  to  a  new  level,"  he  de- 
clared, "The  Chinese  people  will  on  no  ac- 
count permit  the  United  States  aggressors 
to  ride  roughshod  over  Indo-Chlna."  Invec- 
tive is  cheap,  of  course,  and  It  may  only  be 
that  Peking  is  prepared  to  fight  to  the  last 
North  Vietnamese — Just  as,  to  a  lesser  but 
nevertheless  sadly  comparable  degree,  there 
are  increasing  indications  that  the  Nixon 
doctrine  implies  an  American  wllllngnees  to 
flght  to  the  last  South  Vietnamese. 

Within  North  Vietnam,  there  continue  to 
be  Incessant  campaigns  for  the  improvement 
of  various  cadre  elements,  and  so  far  the 
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o»jnpalgns  are  clearly  not  producing  resulU. 
Oddly,  on  the  day  after  the  Iaos  Invasion 
jl^nni  announced  that  the  election  for  the 
fourth  North  Vietnamese  National  Aasembly, 
tbree  years  overdue,  would  be  held  on  AprU 
11th.  This  will  be  the  first  such  election  held 
(isee  1964,  and  the  fact  that  It  is  being  called 
now,  under  the  leadership  of  Truong  Chlnh, 
tbe  chairman  of  the  Assembly's  standing 
committee — who  at  least  for  a  time  appeared 
to  be  the  chief  rival  of  Le  Duan,  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  Workers'  Party,  for  the  mantle 
of  tbe  late  Ho  Chi  Mlnh — may  be  connected 
with  reports  that  Chlnh  Is  dying  of  cancer. 

Now  that  Chlnh.  who  Is  known  to  be  pro- 
Peking,  realizes  he  will  not  be  around  much 
longer,  he  may  want  to  leave  as  many  of  his 
supporters  in  power  as  possible.  On  the  other 
band,  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  the 
power  struggle  In  Hanoi  Is  a  superficial  mat- 
ter and  that  Le  Duan  and  Truong  Chlnh  are 
agreed  on  persevering  to  ultimate  victory, 
whether  this  takes  a  few  more  years  or  a  full 
decade.  In  sum,  the  differences  may  be  over 
minor  questions  of  priorities  rather  than  over 
basic  strategy,  and  this  could  be  one  reason 
the  North  Vietnamese  feel  that  they  can  af- 
ford the  unusual  luxury,  for  a  Commiuilst 
country,  of  airing  their  differences  in  public, 
as  they  have  been  doing  in  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  pronouncements  and  speeches.  These 
statements  range  from  detailed  accounts  of 
grave  economic  end  management  problems, 
especially  In  agrtculture,  to  criticism  of  tbe 
failures  of  workers'  and  i>easants'  organiza- 
tions to  perform  better — both  ideologically 
and  In  terms  of  production.  The  theme  un- 
derlying the  usxial  Communist  self-flagella- 
tion Is  one  of  supreme  confidence,  and  If 
there  is  an  an tl -Communist  underground 
waiting  to  be  svmunoned  to  action  In  N(Mth 
Vietnam — as  some  South  Vietnamese,  Ameri- 
can, and  neutral  observers  maintain — Hanoi 
is  obviously  convinced  that  It  can  be 
smothered  by  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
trolled criticism  and  dissent,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  chauvinistic  appeals  for  moi« 
patrlotisBoi  and  party  loyalty. 

The  situation  In  South  Vietnam  Is  far  dif- 
ferent. There  Is  less  nationalistic  fervor,  more 
concern  for  personal  goals,  and  scarcely  any 
loyalty  to  a  caiise  or  a  man.  Including  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  Thleu,  already  campaigning  to 
be  reelected,  not  only  is  concentrating  on 
building  up  his  apparatus  of  military  men 
and  government  bureaucrats  around  the 
coxmtry  but  is  travelling  about  more,  and 
attempting  to  play  the  democratic  politician 
by  Joking  with  his  audiences.  During  Tet, 
the  Vietnamese  New  Year,  he  Is  said  to  have 
spent  some  twenty  million  piastres — the  cur- 
rent rate  of  exchange  Is  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  piastres  to  the  dollar — on  print- 
ing and  distributing  more  than  a  million 
fanclly  printed  personal  greeting  cards  (they 
were  virtually  small  pamphlets);  these  were 
handed  down  tbe  line  through  province  and 
district  chiefs  to  village  chiefs  and,  even- 
tually, a  miscellaneous  collection  of  citizens, 
ranging  from  rich  businessmen  to  cyclo 
drivers.  The  trouble  with  Thleu,  his  critics 
contend.  Is  that  he  has  a  political  apparatus 
but  no  firm  policy.  (This,  of  course,  can  also 
be  said  of  Just  about  all  South  Vietnamese 
poUtlclans.)  One  of  the  Vietnamese  I  have 
known  longest  and  admire  most  remarked 
recently  on  "the  sense  of  malaise  and  the 
immobility  that  still  characterize  this  ad- 
ministration." There  is  a  persistent  atmos- 
phere of  Intrigue  and  uncertainty,  he  said, 
despite  the  obvious  progress  In  some  areas 
of  pacification  and  In  tbe  steadying  of  the 
economy.  "The  political  air  must  be  cleared," 
he  went  on,  "but  this  Is  difficult  to  manage 
when  thtt-e  are  so  many  Indefinite  factors, 
such  as  not  knowing  what  either  the  Com- 
mimlst  or  the  Amertcans  are  really  going  to 
do  next  year  or  tbe  year  after."  This  ap- 
praisal points  up  one  of  tbe  dangers  of 
escalating  the  war  Into  Laos  now,  at  a  huge 
ooBt  In  money  and  possibly  In  men.  Most 


experts  believe  that  President  Nixon  wants 
to  have  no  more  than  fifty  thousand  Ameri- 
cans left  In  the  country  by  mld-1973 — though 
some  recent  reports  put  the  flgiire  closer  to 
a  hundred  thousand — but,  whatever  the 
number  turns  out  to  be.  no  one  has  as  yet 
come  up  with  an  Inexpensive  way  to  fight 
a  three-  and  possibly  four-front  war,  which 
is  still  costing  the  United  States  about  four- 
teen billion  dollars  a  year.  (Three,  or  some- 
times four,  billion  dollars  aimually  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  maximum  the  Congress 
would  allocate  to  South  Vietnam  once  most 
of  the  American  troops  have  left.)  Oerald 
Hlckey,  of  the  Band  Corporation,  observed 
the  other  day,  "The  next  thing  that  has  to 
be  done  Is  to  Vletnamize  Vietnamlzatlon,  and 
no  one  has  thought  that  through  yet." 

The  question  of  what  the  American  role 
will  be  In  the  forthcoming  South  Vietnamese 
elections — for  a  new  House  of  R^resenta- 
tlves,  late  in  August,  and  for  President, 
early  in  October — Is  an  Increasingly  touchy 
one,  particularly  since  so  much  hinges,  both 
for  Thleu  and  for  Nixon,  on  tbe  progress  of 
the  military  campaigns  In  Camixxlia  and 
Laos  and  on  the  degree  of  stability  that 
can  be  maintained  in  Vietnam  \inder  the 
present  process  of  Vietnamlzatlon.  One  as- 
tute American  military  leader  took  note  of 
this  problem  the  other  day  by  conunentlug 
that  it  Is  all  well  and  good  to  be  happy  about 
the  progress  ARVN  has  made  but  that  if 
the  rest  of  the  present  program  fails  to 
hold  together — ^the  improvement  of  the 
police  and  the  territorial  forces;  the  estab- 
lishment of  proper  lines  of  authority  for 
pacification  all  tbe  way  from  Saigon,  at  the 
top,  down  to  the  villages  and  hamlets;  and 
the  economic  programs  to  help  ordinary 
peojrie  struggling  to  make  ends  meet — the 
whole  structure  will  collapse  and  the  Com- 
munists will  take  over.  Most  of  the  American 
bureaucracy.  In  Saigon  and  throughout  tbe 
country,  remains  optimistic — though  Its 
most  experienced  members  are  less  so,  and 
skeptics  have  usually  turned  out  to  be  the 
soundest  prophets  here.  Most  of  my  Vietnam- 
ese friends  remain  cynical  and  desp»alrlng, 
but  then  that  Is  their  nature.  There  has  been 
a  steady  increase  in  xenophobia  here,  and, 
particularly,  a  growing  antl-Amerlcanlsm. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  tbe  policies  of 
Thleu — ^never  a  popular  figure — are  so  closely 
tied  in  the  eyes  of  all  Vietnamese  to  American 
policies,  most  people  agree  that  the  best 
thing  President  Nixon  could  do  now  Is  make 
it  emphatically  clear  that  Washington  will 
remain  completely  neutral  In  tha  forthcom- 
ing Presidential  contest. 

Vice-President  Nguyen  Cac  Ky  assured  me 
two  weeks  ago  that  he  would  definitely  rtin 
for  President,  on  a  platform  of  "unity, 
integrity,  social  reform,  and  social  Justice," 
and  that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  be 
Thleu's  running  mate  again.  The  American 
mission  Insists  that  Ky  will  either  run  with 
Thleu  once  more  or  stay  out  of  the  race.  A 
few  days  after  I  spoke  with  Ky,  he  saw  Thleu 
and  spoke  to  him  openly  about  tbe  political 
issue,  thus  tjeginnlzig  to  tintle  the  knot  that 
has  bound  them  together  so  uncomfortably. 
The  two  men  now  apparently  detest  each 
other,  and  I  doubt  whether  even  the  Amer- 
icans can  bind  them  together  again.  If  the 
Amertcans  tried,  all  sorts  of  trouble  might 
ensue.  Including  the  kind  of  chaos  and  vio- 
lence that  followed  the  overthrow  of  Presi- 
dent Ugo  Dlnh  Diem,  in  1963.  Whether  Ky 
follows  through  on  his  decision  to  run  or, 
as  has  been  hinted,  decides  to  make  some 
sort  of  bargain  on  the  Presidency  with  former 
General  Duong  Van  Minb  (Big  Mlnh,  who 
was  once  chief  of  state,  the  Americans  are 
surely  underestimating  Ky's  pArsereronce 
and  hU  drawing  power.  He  Is  popular  with 
many  young  military  men,  with  wide  seg- 
ments of  the  country's  youth  in  genial,  and 
with  many  Catholics;  h«  Is  even  Improving 
his  standing  among  the  Buddhists,  whom  he 
cnished  during  the  so-called  Struggle  Move- 


ment In  1966,  when  he  was  Prime  Minister. 
Money,  of  which  Thleu  has  plenty.  Is  a  prob- 
lem for  Ky,  but  he  Is  confident  that  In  the 
next  few  months  he  can  raise  enough  to  run 
People  here  are  always  willing  to  make 
bargains,  and  there  are  enough  rich  Viet- 
namese and  resident  non-Communist  Chinese 
around  to  bargain  with  Ky  and  support  either 
him  or  Mlnh  against  Thleu.  who  has  made 
many  enemies  and,  qtilte  apart  from  his 
failure  to  fill  the  stomachs  of  the  poor  and 
of  people  on  fixed  salaries,  is  still  widely  re- 
garded as  being  too  Isolated  and  too  devious. 

"No  Northerner  can  be  President  of  this 
country,"  the  Amertcans  say  with  assur- 
ances they  have  said  so  many  things  be- 
fore, only  to  be  proved  wrong.  The  fact  that 
Ky  is  from  the  northernmost  part  of  North 
Vietnam  is  a  mark  against  him,  but  things 
have  changed  over  the  years  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  many  pec^le  here  are  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  if  the  South  Is  to  sur- 
vive in  Its  struggle  with  the  North  It  may  be 
sensible  to  come  up  with  a  Northern -SouUi- 
em  mixture  in  their  leadership.  Thleu  him- 
self, who  oomes  from  central  Vietnam.  Is 
surely  aware  of  this  as  he  shops  around  for 
an  alternative  running  mate.  As  for  Mlnh, 
a  southerner,  he  Is  still  xmdeclded  about 
whether  to  run.  He  probably  will,  but,  unlike 
Ky,  he  vacillates,  believing  one  day  that  be 
can  beat  Thleu  and  musing  the  next  upon 
the  ImposslblUty  of  a  fair  election  as  long 
as  Thleu  controls  the  nation's  military  and 
civilian  bureaucracy  and  its  purse  strings.  If 
Mlnh  doesn't  run,  it  will  perhaps  be  because 
he  Is  figuring  on  Improving  his  chances  by 
biding  his  time,  in  the  belief,  which  he 
shares  with  a  number  of  other  Vietnamese, 
that  Thleu,  If  he  were  reelected,  woiild  not 
be  able  to  sustain  himself  in  power  for  an- 
other four  years.  If  all  three  men  run,  and  If 
Ky  and  Mlnh  agree  not  to  attack  each  other 
and  perhaps  even  agree  that  one  will  with- 
draw in  favor  of  the  other  at  a  propitious 
moment,  Thleu  could  lose. 

In  the  light  of  the  uncertain  military  and 
of  the  Communists'  apparent  Intention  of 
doing  no  negotiating  In  Paris  until  after  the 
October  election  in  South  Vietnam — and 
possibly  none  until  after  the  American  elec- 
tion of  1972 — ^It  becomes  Increasingly  im- 
portant that  a  fair  vote  be  oast  here,  both 
for  tha  new  House  of  Representatives  and 
for  President.  Not  only  does  the  future  of 
the  still  hazy  Vietnamlzatlon  program  hang 
on  It  but  the  whole  Amertcan  policy  of  pre- 
maturely force-feeding  Western-style  de- 
mocracy to  the  Vietnamese  will  very  probably 
be  put  to  Its  final  test.  Of  course,  all  this 
must  be  seen  against  the  backdrop  of  inter- 
national politics.  If  Moscow  and  Washington 
show  any  ability  to  agree  on  some  other  Is- 
sues— notably,  on  strateglc-arms-llmltatlon 
talks  and  on  the  Middle  East — it  Is  conceiv- 
able that  they  might,  together,  apply  enough 
pressure  to  force  a  neutralization  of  the 
whole  Indo-Chlna  area,  which  is  what  many 
South  Vietnamese  are  now  urging.  This 
might  momentarily  outflank  Peking,  "iwh 
thus  arouse  lu  anger  as  well  as  Hanoi's,  but 
In  the  long  run  both  the  Chinese  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  also  benefit  by  such 
an  outcome.  For  the  fundamental  truth  Is 
that  there  can  be  no  winners  In  this  awful 
war,  and  that  some  sort  of  compromise  or 
accommodation  is  the  only  way  out  for 
everyone. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

Mr.     SYMINOTON.     Mr.     President, 
Woodrow  Wilson  once  said: 

There  is  no  question  what  the  role  of  honor 
In  America  Is.  Tbe  role  of  honor  consists 
of  the  names  of  men  who  have  squared  their  - 
conduct  by  Ideals  of  duty. 

Such  a  man  was  Richard  Brevard  Rus- 
sell, Oovemor  of,  and  then  Senator  from. 
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the  State  of  Georgia,  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  chairman, 
successively,  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Very  early  in  life  Dick  Russell  must 
have  "squared  his  conduct  by  ideals  of 
duty."  for  he  was  a  gentleman  in  the  fin- 
est sense  of  the  word,  one  with  ingrained 
integrity  and  a  deep  devotion  to  those 
principles  which  he  believed  best  for  the 
people  of  his  country  and  his  State.  In 
the  annals  of  oxur  land,  his  name  will 
stand  forth  always  among  those  most 
deserving  of  a  place  on  that  roll  of  honor. 
In  many  ways  Senator  Russell  was  al- 
most unique.  He  combined  the  simple 
dignity  and  forthrightness  of  the  com- 
mon man  with  an  amazing  memory  and 
an  analytical  power  which  gave  his  Judg- 
ments a  profundity  envied  by  his  peers. 
He  had  an  imerring  and  seemingly  in- 
stinctive ability  to  probe  to  the  heart  a 
subject,  to  elevate  Its  merits,  and  to  re- 
ject what  was  fallacious  or  superfluous. 
He  possessed  a  vast  storehoxise  of  knowl- 
edge, a  richness  of  experience,  and  a 
breadth  of  vision  that  made  his  advice 
sought  and  cherished  by  all  those  who 
knew  him. 

In  the  area  of  national  defense  he  was 
preeminent,  quick  to  first  discern  the 
needs  of  the  United  States,  then  to  act 
upon  those  requirements  with  vigor  and 
determination. 

It  was  back  in  1946  when,  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War.  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Dick  RusseD,  who  in  due 
course  would  succeed  Senator  Millard 
TVdlngs  as  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Those  were  times  of 
sharp  controversy,  heated  opinions,  and 
brittle  tempers,  but  I  found  him  to  be 
amiable,  perceptive,  and  Invariably  ob- 
jective. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  I  came  to 
know  him  well,  and  learned  to  cherish, 
as  I  do  today,  the  bonds  of  friendship 
which  grew  between  us. 

Knowledge  does  not  always  breed 
greater  respect,  but  with  Dick  Russell, 
to  know  him  well  was  to  enjoy  a  rare 
privilege  given  to  relatively  few  men.  My 
association  with  him  after  I  became  a 
Senator  is  filled  with  treasured  memories 
of  pleasant  camaraderie,  serious  discus- 
sion, and  wise  counsel.  We  were  not  al- 
ways on  the  same  side  of  every  issue,  but 
I  always  respected  and  appreciated  his 
point  of  view.  He  never  espoused  a  cause 
because  it  was  popular  and  he  never 
ducked  an  Issue  because  it  was  not. 

I  was  on  a  vacation  trip  with  him  in 
Florida  when  he  first  received  the  news 
that  President  Tnmian  had  relieved  Gen- 
eral MacArthur;  and  the  way  he  handled 
the  subsequent  hearings  is  a  proud  page 
in  American  his«»ry  and  a  noble  memo- 
rial to  him. 

Just  as  I  feel  singularly  fortimate  In 
having  known  Dick  Russell,  so,  too,  do 
I  know  that  our  country  was  graced  In 
having  the  benefits  of  his  leadership  dur- 
ing  the  38  years  In  which  he  served  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  His  rare  qualities  as  he 
dealt  with  so  many  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  those  turbulent  years  have  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  security  and 
progress  of  our  country. 
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We  all  do  and  shall  miss  Dick  Russell, 
but  his  memory  provides  us  all,  in  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere,  with  a  desire  to 
accomplish  our  own  missions  with  In- 
tegrity and  devotion  to  the  public  welfare 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Chilis)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  9  POSTPONED 
INDEPINITELY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unai^us  consent  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tlon  9,  amending  rule  XXn  of  the  Stand- 
Ing  Rules  of  the  Senate  be  indeflnltelv 

postponed.  "^ucajr 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obection.  it  Is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  ON  FRIDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  prayer  and  the  disposition  of 
the  Journal  on  Friday  next  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PBoxMnus)  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  In 
a  speech  and  a  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  frcHn  Indiana  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  S.  1162,  the  Revenue  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1971.  appear  in  the  Recorb 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.") 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings). 


APPOINTMENTS     TO     BOARDS     OP 
VISITORS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
CraLEs) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  207  of  the  81st  Congress,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr 
RiBicoFF)  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  and  the  Chair  an- 
nounces, on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  (Mr.  Mag- 
NTJSON),  his  appointments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings) and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatitild)  as  members  of  the  same 
Board  of  Visitors. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
301  of  the  78th  Congress,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  to 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  UJB.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  and  the  Chair 
announces,  oa  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  CcHnmerce  (Mr.  Mag- 
mxsoN),  his  appointments  of  the  Soia- 
tor  fHHn  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  as 
members  of  the  same  Board  of  Visitors. 


QUORUM  CALL 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  n*. 

The  second  assistant  legislation  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  70— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  NATIONAL  NUTRI- 
TION SURVEY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  on  the  National 
Nutrition  Survey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  70).  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

8.  R«s.  70 
Whereas,  the  Congrewi  of  the  United 
States  In  1967  laeued  a  mandate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
to  make  a  compj-ehenslve  survey  of  the  In- 
cidence and  location  of  serious  hunger  and 
malnutrition  and  health  problems  Incident 
thereto  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Nutrition  Program  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  was 
dealgnated  by  the  Secretary  to  plan,  develop 
and  carry  out  the  mandate;  and 

Whereas.  Dr.  Arnold  E.  Schaefer,  Chief  of 
the  Nutrition  Program,  National  Onter 
for  Chronic  Disease  Control,  Bureau  of  Dis- 
ease Prevention  and  Environmental  Con- 
trol. Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  WeUare.  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  National  Nutrition  Survey 
and 

Whereas.  Dr.  Schaefer  and  his  team  of 
experts,  using  methodology  devised  in  33  m- 
tematlonal  surveys  since  1956,  did  conduct 
the  National  Nutrition  Survey  m  the  states 
of  Texas,  Louisiana,  New  Tork,  Kentucky 
Michigan,  Massachusetts.  California  Wash- 
ington, Weat  Virginia,  and  South  c'aioUna; 
and 

Whereas,  The  National  Nutrition  Survey 
has  been  completed  with  the  examination 
of  more  than  seventy  thousand  persons  at 
a  cost  In  excess  of  •5,000.000,  and  has  pro- 
duced data  approved  as  valid  by  the  Pood 
and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences;  and 

Whereas,  official  results  have  been  produced 
on  OTily  two  states,  Texas  and  Louisiana  In 
AprU,  1970,  but  no  other  results  have  been 
forthcOTnlng,  despite  the  fact  that  the  raw 
data  Is  available  to  be  fed  into  computers 
f  jr  results;  and 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  has  announced  plans  to 
undertake  a  continuing  '"probability  survey- 
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without  reporting  on  or  Implementing  any 
findings  of  the  National  Nutrition  Survey, 
but  hM  yet  to  examine  the  first  patient: 
therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  should,  not  later  than  60 
days  after  the  date  on  which  this  resolution 
Is  agreed  to,  submit  to  the  Congreaa  the  re- 
sults of  the  comprehensive  survey,  required 
by  section  14  of  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  Act  of  1967,  of  the  Incidence 
and  location  of  serious  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion and  health  problems  Incident  thereto  in 
the  United  States,  together  with  his  findings 
and  recommendations  with  respect  thereto. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS,  Mr.  President,  on 
April  10,  1967,  members  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment.  Man- 
power, and  Poverty  held  a  hearing  In 
Jackson,  Miss.  During  that  hearing,  the 
Senators  present  heard  testimony  that 
many  poor  persons  in  Mississippi  were 
suffering  the  effects  of  serious  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  Twenty-four  hours 
later,  two  of  those  Senators,  Joseph 
Clark  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  late  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  toured  sec- 
tions of  Mississippi's  delta  to  see  hunger 
firsthand.  Their  report  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  touched  off 
a  controversy  in  this  Nation  which  is  still 
simmering — and  one  which  is  yet  to  be 
resolved. 

Those  two  Senators  found  that  women 
and  children  showed  evidence  of  acute 
malnutrition,  that  families  existed  with- 
out discernible  income  and  were  imable 
to  purchase  the  bare  necessities  of  life, 
and  that  many  families  could  not  meet 
the  purchase  requirements  for  food 
stamps.  These  two  Senators,  joined  by 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee,  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  President  Johnson 
asking  him  to  evoke  emergency  authority 
to  feed  the  poor  in  Mississippi  and  other 
States.  Within  a  week,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  had  announced  an 
emergency  $1  million  program  to  help 
poor  families  buy  food  stamps  in  20 
counties  in  the  South. 

The  publicity  and  spotlight  of  public 
attention  on  this  Nation's  problem  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  prodded  re- 
sponse from  the  Government.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agricultm-e  Issued  a  study 
memorandum  which  pointed  out  short- 
comings within  its  own  food  programs 
for  the  needy.  The  Field  Poimdation 
sponsored  a  medical  study  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta,  and  its  report,  "Children  in 
Mississippi,"  has  become  part  of  the  leg- 
end of  hunger  in  America.  It  dramatical- 
ly testified  to  the  horrors  of  living  poor 
and  hungry. 

At  about  that  same  time.  July  11.  1967, 
to  be  exact,  the  subcommittee  held  fur- 
ther hearings. 

Then  Surgeon  General  William  H. 
Stewart  testified: 

We  do  not  know  the  extent  ai  malnutri- 
tion anywhere  In  the  United  States.  I  cannot 
say  what  the  extent  Is  becavise  we  Just  don't 
know. 

It  hasn't  been  anybody's  job  to  find  out. 

We  can  do  It  all  over  the  world,  but  not 
In  the  United  States. 

This  was  an  appalling  situation. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  had 
conducted  surveys  of  population  nutri- 
tion in  33  countries  around  the  world — 
but  we  had  never  looked  at  our  own. 


Two  Senators,  Jacob  JAvrrs  and  Robert 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  then  proposed 
such  a  survey  of  this  country. 

After  being  shimted  ba<dc  and  forth 
from  committee  to  committee  and  from 
Senate  to  House,  an  amendment  was 
finally  approved. 

The  text  was  substantially  as  follows: 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  In  consultation  and  cooperation 
with  other  officials  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  and  of  the  States,  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive siurey  of  the  Incidence  and  lo- 
cation of  serious  hunger  and  malnutrition 
and  health  problems  Incident  thereto  and 
shall  report  bis  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  deaUng  with  these  conditions  with- 
in six  months  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  that  survey  was 
laimched  in  1968. 

Ten  States  were  chosen — Texas,  Loui- 
siana, New  York,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
California,  Washington,  South  Carolina, 
West  Virginia,  and  Massachusetts. 

Health  officials  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  States,  and  from  medical 
universities  were  brought  together  to 
conduct  these  studies. 

Methodology  was  devised  based  on 
surveys  in  foreign  countries  which  could 
be  adapted  to  our  domestic  situations. 

Early  in  the  study,  it  was  determined 
that  a  caief ully  developed,  high  priority, 
major  effort  of  nationwide  significance 
was  required  to  combat  malnutrition  as 
a  health  problem. 

The  supporters  of  the  National  Nutri- 
tion Survey  argued  that  to  do  a  good 
job.  it  would  have  to  Involve  the  States. 

Former  HEW  Secretary  F^ch  prom- 
ised that  HEW  would  be  responsive  to 
State  requests. 

Thirteen  States  asked  to  be  incloided 
in  the  survey,  but  all  were  turned  down. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  survey  of  the 
10  States  Is  finished. 

Reports  on  each  of  the  States  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  but  have  not  been  re- 
leased to  the  pubjic. 

Three  million  punch  cards  have  been 
amassed  after  thorough  physical  exami- 
nation of  70,000  persons. 

Those  cards,  possessing  valuable  Infor- 
mation about  the  health  and  nutrition  of 
poor  Americans,  are  stored  In  cardboard 
boxes. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  data  on  individ- 
ual examinations  have  been  audited  and 
is  complete. 

Previous  experience  on  that  auditing 
as  well  as  auditing  of  surveys  in  foreign 
nations  has  showed  a  level  of  inaccuracy 
of  less  than  2  percent,  which  is  an  ac- 
ceptable level  and  which  will  not  affect 
any  significant  change  in  the  overalj 
statistics. 

Now,  however,  most  of  the  highly 
skilled  staff  which  conducted  the  survey 
has  been  dismissed  or  transferred  to 
other  programs. 

The  highly  respected  director,  Dr.  Arn- 
old E.  Schaefer,  has  left  the  Public  Health 
Service  after  more  than  15  years  of 
work  to  take  an  assignment  with  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization. 

The  survey  results,  as  reported  by  Dr. 
Schaefer,  can  be  projected  to  show  that 
there  are  15  million  hard-core  hungry 


and  malnourished  citizens  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  15  million  medi- 
cally found.  Heretofore,  you  and  I.  as 
public  servants,  have  been  talking  about 
those  politically  below  poverty  levels.  We 
have  been  speaking  of  those  politically 
found  hungry,  with  no  medical  basis  in 
fact.  Now  we  have  that  medical  basis.  It 
shows  300,000  in  South  Carolina,  my  own 
State.  The  survey  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  the  poorer  the  family,  the  more 
hunger  and  health  problems  It  has.  Two 
out  of  five  persons  below  the  poverty 
level  have  serious  medical  problems 
caused  by  malnutrition.  These  are  star- 
tling figures.  Mr.  President,  figures  which 
ought  to  be  brought  before  the  American 
public.  But  no — those  computer  cards  are 
still  sitting  in  storage  at  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  it 
will  probably  take  an  act  of  Congress  to 
get  them  out. 

That  is  just  what  I  am  proposing  to- 
day. I  am  asking  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  state,  in  clear  and  unequlvo- 
cable  language,  that  we  demand  the  pro- 
duction of  the  results  of  the  National 
Nutrition  Survey.  Together  with  other 
Senators,  I  am  introducing  today  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  which  would 
have  the  Department  of  Heedth,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  produce  this  survey 
within  60  days  of  the  date  the  Senate  acts 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  those  who 
will  oppose  this  resolution  because  the 
White  House  will  oppose  it.  The  White 
House  has  been  critical  of  the  National 
Nutrition  Survey  In  the  past.  I  do  not 
know  why.  Perhaps  it  Is  because  the  find- 
ings are  so  edarming  that  they  would 
undermine  present  confidence  in  existing 
programs  aimed  at  feeding  our  needy 
citizens.  Perhaps  it  Is  because  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  capable  of  looking  so  deeply 
and  critically  into  the  moral  fabric  of 
our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  no  other  Senator  seeks  recogni- 
tion, and  if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  may 
use  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  I  do  know  that 
certain  persons  within  the  administra- 
tion have  criticized  the  survey  and  have 
questioned  its  scientific  validity. 

And  yet,  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
Pood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  composed  of 
eminent  authorities  in  the  field,  have 
said  the  sample  is  valid  and  that  the  data 
itself  Is  also  valid. 

So  why  the  delay? 

One  can  only  wonder. 

We  have  spent  $5  million  In  public 
funds  to  find  out  about  our  problems  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition. 

The  survey  is  finished. 

The  results  are  In. 

But  what  does  the  administration  do? 
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It  simply  tells  \is.  "We  need  more 

study." 

Does  that  not  have  a  familiar  ring  to 

It? 

This  month,  our  Giovemment  is  sup- 
posed to  start  a  brandnew  nutrition  sur- 
vey to  last  through  1973. 

This  survey,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Center  for  Health  StetisUcs,  is  supposed 
to  tour  64  cities. 

Scientists  will  test  a  "cross  section"  to 
find  out  who  is  eating  too  little  or  too 
much  and  about  such  esoteric  subject 
matter  as  cholesterol  levels. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  survey 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition,  the  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Council  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science. 

This  committee  recommended  against 
this  so-caUed  probabiUty  survey  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  David  H.  Sencer  of  HEW. 

So  did  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Pood,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  which 
stressed  the  need  to  target  in  oo.  high- 
rislt  elements  of  the  population. 

All  I  can  say  to  this,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  have  already  studied  the  prob- 
lem and  have  come  up  with  answers. 

People  who  are  poor  are  often  mal- 
nourished. 

People  who  are  malnourished  get  sick 
easily  and  suffer  from  diseases  which 
prevent  them  from  being  productive 
members  of  society. 

In  other  words,  we  laaow  what  our  real 
target  is— the  very  poor. 

It  may  be  fine  scientific  business  to 
survey  a  cross  section  of  oxa  pubUc  to 
find  out  if  some  people  are  too  fat  or 
others  are  not  varying  their  diet  properly. 

In  such  a  survey,  we  might  even  find 
that,  on  the  average,  Americans  are  not 
eating  properly. 

That  should  not  really  surprise  us. 

What  we  must  look  at,  however,  is 
those  who  are  simply  not  eating — not 
those  who  do  not  eat  properly. 

That  is  a  problem  we  can  take  up  some 
other  year. 

We  have  to  solve  himger  and  malnutri- 
tion before  we  start  making  scientific 
pronouncements  on  the  average  citizen's 
diet. 

We  must  do  this  now. 

The  millions  of  dollars  dedicated  to  the 
National  Nutrition  Survey,  the  hard  work 
by  doctors  in  my  own  State  and  in  the 
other  nine,  and  the  dedicated  service  of 
the  survey  staff  demand  that  we  produce 
this  study. 

Our  Nation's  poor — and  the  futxire  de- 
velopment of  American  society — deserve 
no  less. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  my  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  l>e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
(Ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


SENATE  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  with 
a  great  deal  of  reluctance  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  trying  to  operate  under  a  new 
set  of  niles.  I  know  that  it  is  a  difficult 
time,  because  the  pressure  of  business  in 
the  Senate  is  not  so  great  that  we  can- 
not give  time  to  every  Senator  who  wants 
time.  But  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  the 
rules  now,  it  is  going  to  be  extremely 
difficult  to  reinstate  these  rules  when 
the  time  comes. 

I  hesitate  to  criticize  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
his  is  a  minor  indiscretion.  But  the  ways 
to  do  this  su-e  so  many  that  it  requires 
the  cooperation  of  all  of  us  if  we  are 
going  to  maintain  our  limits. 

It  is  easy  to  say  we  are  going  to  have 
a  colloquy  and  then  reserve  an  hour  or 
a  half  hour  for  a  colloquy  when  there 
is  no  one  with  whom  to  have  a  colloquy — 
this  is  the  very  essence  of  colloquy — 
or  to  send  out  an  invitation  to  a  Senator 
to  come  in  and  debate  so  that  there  will 
be  a  colloquy. 

I  admire  very  much  the  stand  taken 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  major- 
ity whip.  They  have  made  a  real  effort 
to  make  these  suggestions  work.  We 
want  to  cooperate.  I  have  discouraged 
the  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  fdsle — 
and  I  know  that  the  minority  leadership 
has  discouraged  the  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle — from  taking  advantage 
of  easy  times  in  the  Senate  when  there 
is  no  great  pressure  of  business. 

I  suggest  that  we  do  everything  possi- 
ble. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Sen- 
ator from  sas^ng,  "My  time  is  up.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  rest  of 
this  statement  put  in  the  Record."  When 
no  other  Senator  is  on  the  fioor  and  no 
great  crowd  is  in  the  gallery,  it  escapes 
me  why  15  or  30  minutes  must  be  used 
to  read  a  statemait,  when  the  Senator 
can  say,  "My  time  is  up.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  remainder  of  my 
statement  put  in  the  Record."  It  goes  in 
the  Record.  The  two  Senators  on  the 
floor  know  it.  The  few  people  in  the  gal- 
lery know  that  it  was  not  read.  And  it 
does  go  into  the  Record.  If  a  news  release 
is  made,  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
speech  was  not  made  on  the  floor. 

I  think  that  even  as  we  proceed  In  this, 
we  must  realize  that  it  is  going  to  become 
worse  unless  we  take  a  firm  stand  at  this 
time.  Therefore,  I  think  we  should  watch 
this  matter  very  closely.  I  am  going  to 
lu-ge  on  the  other  regional  whips  who 
occupy  the  position  I  now  occupy,  and 
also  lu-ge  the  minority  whip — I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  is  going  to  watch  it — that  when 
the  time  spesJters  reserved  nms  out  and 
no  one  is  there  to  enter  into  a  colloquy, 
objection  be  raised  to  a  continuation.  It 
is  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
establish  firm  and  orderly  rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  raised  by  the  dlstingiiished  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  well  taken,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  has  made  these  remarks. 


I  also  wish  to  commend  him.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweik- 
er),  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  for  undertaking,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  joint  leadership,  the  moni- 
toring of  the  very  worthwhile  suggestions 
the  Senator  has  mentioned,  which  they 
were  responsible  for  putting  into  effect 
this  year. 

There  have  been  some  practices  which 
are  open  to  question.  In  this  respect, 
I  must  say  that  the  minority  leader- 
ship has  done  a  better  job  than 
have  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  But  I 
assure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  we  will  try  to  do  a  better  job 
in  the  future  and  endeavor  to  put  into 
effect,  as  we  agreed,  the  worthwhile 
rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  on 
which  he  and  his  three  colleagues  worked 
so  long  and  so  hard  in  developing  and 
which  are  highly  worth  while. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Philip  V.  McGance,  a  clerk  to  Senator 
Randolph,  may  be  permitted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  fioor  today  during  the  roll- 
caU  votes  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia)  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Peopose)   Legislation   Preventino  Loss  or 

Pat  and  Aiaowances  bt   Omens  Dksic- 

VKTtD  rOB  PXRVORMANCI  OF  CXXTAIN  DUTIAS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
tnuumlttliig  proposed  legislation  to  prevttit 
the  loaa  oS  pay  and  allowances  by  certain 
ofBoers  designated  for  the  perfonnanoe  of 
duties  of  great  Importanoe  and  responsibility 
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ta|tth  acoompanylng  pap«»);  to  the  Oom- 
nlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
PMTOSED    Legislation    Makino    Pekmanxnt 
TBS  AtrrHoarrr  To  Maks  Payment  of  Spb- 

^a.  AlXCWANCBB  TO  DEPENDENTS   OF  MSIC- 
jgfm,  OF   TUX    ASMXD    SSRVICSB    FOE   EVACUA- 

tjON  Expenses 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
tbe  Air  Force  transmitting  proposed  legis- 
lation to  make  permanent  the  authority  to 
MT  special  allowances  to  dependents  of 
BKObers  of  the  uniformed  services  to  off- 
Mt  expenses  incident  to  their  evacuation 
(with  accompanjrlng  papers) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

iKSTrrtmoNAL  Investor  Study  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Institutional 
InTestor  Study  Report  (with  accompanying 
leport  and  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
BanlLlng,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
PBOPOSED  Legislation  Relatino  to  the 

Documentation  of  Vessels 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
TiH  and  Improve  the  laws  relating  to  the 
documentation  of  vessels  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  (Committee  on  Commerce. 
BcpoBT  ON  Adverse  Effects  of  Producing 
THE  AN/SQS-26  Surface  Ship  Sonar  Sys- 
tem Before  Completion  of  Development 
AHD  Testing 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  adverse  efifects  of  pro- 
ducing the  AN/SQS-28  surface  ship  sonar 
system  for  service  use  before  completion  of 
development  and  testing  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gtov- 
emment  Operation. 

Reports  to  Congress  Released  in 
February  1971 
A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statee  transmitting,  pursiiant  to 
law,  a  list  of  reports  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Officer  for  February  1971   (with  an  ac- 
ooo^janylng  report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Summary  of  the  Activities  of  thk  Office 
OF  Saline  Water,  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  summary  of 
the  1970  activities  of  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  (with  an  accompanying  report);   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Annual  Report  or  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  Executive  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  transmitting, 
pursutmt  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Boy  SoouU  of  America  for  1970  (with  an 
acoompanylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Annual  Report  of  the  E^nvironmental 
Protection  Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  cA  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  submlt- 
tlng,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  to 
Ctmgress  on  Progress  In  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Air  PoUutlon  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  PuUlc 
Works. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia) : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia;   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 


"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  23 
"Expressing  the  sense  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly as  to  the  continued  federal  imposition 
of  standards  in  the  Virginia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Program 
"Whereas,  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Program  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia is  well  recognized  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  has  the  support  of  the  business  and 
labor   communities   of   the  Commonwealth; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  employers  of  the  Common- 
weailth  enjoy  one  of  the  lowest  tax  rates  of 
any  state,  while  benefit  payments  have  been 
Increased  in  a  manner  commensurable  with 
the  advancement  of  the  economy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; and 

"Whereas  the  federal  government  Is  now 
Imposing  upon  the  states  certain  standards 
and  requirements  which  are  not  necessary  for 
those  states  vrtth  an  exceUent  program  of  low 
tax  rates  and  equitable  benefit  payments  as 
exist  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia;  and 
"Whereas,  the  experience  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  does  not  Justify  the  appli- 
cation of  Unemployment  Compensation  Pro- 
grams to  employers  with  only  one  employee, 
as  now  required  under  the  federal  laws;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Retolved,  by  the  Senate  o/  Virginia,  the 
House  of  Delegates  concurring.  That  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  objects  to  the  continued  fed- 
eral Imposition  of  standards  In  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Program. 

"Resolved,  further.  That  the  General  As- 
sembly expresses  Its  objections  to  the  In- 
equitably low  return  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  of  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Taxes  paid  by  Virginia  employers. 

"Resolved,  further,  That  the  several  fed- 
eral acts  applicable  be  amended  to  exempt 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  other 
states  with  low  tax  experience  from  the  re- 
cently adopted  extensions  of  coverage  im- 
posed by  the  federal  law. 

"Resolved,  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  be,  and  hereby  Is,  directed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
member  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  committee  on  Finance: 
"Leoislattvk  Resolution  24 
"Whereas,  health  security  Is  important, 
not  only  to  millions  of  Americans  who  need 
quality  medical  care  at  a  cost  they  can 
afford,  but  will  also  mean  genuine  revenue 
sharing  fof  state  governments;   and 

"Whereas,  there  are  two  bills  pending  in 
the  Ninety-Second  Congress,  bills  Senate  bill 
3.  and  House  RoU  22;  and 

"Whereas,  these  two  bills  are  creating  a 
National  Health  Security  Program  which  wUl 
provide  complete  medical  care  benefits  and 
institute  needed  reforms  to  insure  all  Amer- 
icans the  rlglht  to  quality  medical  care;  and 
"Whereas,  the  National  Health  Security 
Program  wUl  assume  full  medicaid  and  medi- 
care costs,  amount  to  savings  to  states  and 
local  governments  of  three  billion  dollars, 
permit  state  employees  to  be  covered  at  no 
coet  to  the  state,  and  compensate  states 
for  participation  in  planning,  coordination, 
and  licensing  of  health  education  and  care 
faculties. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Members  of  the  eighty-second  Legislature  of 
Nebraska,  first  session: 

"1.  That  the  Legislature  endorses  sucb 
program  and  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  either  Senate  bill  S 
or  House  RoU  22  into  law. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  to  each  member  of  CXm- 
gresB  from  Nebraska." 


RescduiloQ  adopted  by  the  Ooundl  of  the 
City  of  Beverly  Hills,  California,  approving 
the  concept  of  Federal  Government  revenue 
sharing;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS 
COMMITTEES 


OP 


As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  WARTT-ANn  from  the  Committee  on 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Rene  Desolge  Tegtmeyer.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

John  K.  Orlsso,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
UJ3.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

By  ISx.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences: 

James  C.  Fletcher,  of  Utah,  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

ByMr.  HARTKK: 
S.  1162.  A  blU  to  permit  the  States  and 
local  governments  to  Increase  State  and  local 
Income  taxes  by  allowing  a  credit  against 
the  Federal  income  tax  for  a  portion  of  such 
taxes;    to  provide  for  the  fcKleralizatlon  of 
the  welfare  programs  authorized  by  the  So- 
cial  Security  Act,  and,  pending   such  fed- 
eralization,  to   increase   the   Federal    share 
of  the  cost  of  such  public  welfare  programs; 
and  to  authorize  coUectlon  of  State  and  local 
income  taxes  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Chxtrch,  Mr.  Eaolx- 
TON,    Mr.   Pastore.    Mr.    Percy,    Mr. 
HoLLiNcs.  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  1163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1966  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  expansion  of  low-cost   meal  pro- 
grams,   nutrition    training    and    education 
programs,    opportunity   for   social   contacts, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bennett)  : 
S.  1164.  A  bin  to  limit  membership  on  na- 
tional sectirltles  exchanges.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long)  : 
S.  1165.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  holding 
of  terms  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
Statee  for  the  New  Orleans  Division  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  In  Houma,  La. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER : 
8.  1166.  A  bill  to  confirm  the  i»lv»te  land 
claim  of  WUllam  Bllnchen.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  Ben- 
nbtt.  Mr.   Church,   Mr.   Cranston, 
Mr.  Haxt,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Huii- 
phrkt,  Mr.  Mondalx,  Mr.  Pastors, 
Mr.   Proxmire,   Mr.   Randolph,   Mr. 
Stevenson,    Mr.    Case,   Mr.    Harris, 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  1167.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  89,  United 
Statee  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,   to   prohibit  the   mailing 
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of  unsolicited  samples  of  clgarett«8;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PBOUTT: 
S.  1168.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Utbor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BAK£R: 
S.  1169.  A  bin  to  preserve,  for  purposes  of 
study  and  research,  nationally  televised  news 
and   public  Interest   programs.   Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BCHWETKER: 
8. 1 170.  A   bill   for  the  relief   of   Gaetano 
Beale,  EUsabetta  Reale,  Rosanna  Reale,  Darlo 
Reale,  Valerlo  Reale;  and 

S.  1171.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Gar^ano,  Olovanna  Gargano,  Francesco  Gar- 
gano,  Anita  Gargano.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr. 
Cbanston,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Doiukick, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Fono,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  GoLDWATEB,  Mr.  HAaais,  Mr. 
Hartki,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Inoute, 
Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mag- 

NTJ80N,  Mr.  MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

Mondalx,  Mr.  Peabson,  Mr.  F*eix,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Schwei- 
KEK,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Thuemond,  Mr. 
TowEB,   Mr.   Percy,   and   Mr.   Tun- 

NZY)  : 

S.  1172.  A  bill  to  exempt  citizens  of  the 
trmted  States  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  over 
from  paying  entrance  or  admission  fees  for 
certain  recreational  areas.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  tind  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MANSfiEU),  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Eaqlbton,  Mr.  Oravel, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Inottye,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Maonuson,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr. 
MoGovERN,  Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Wn,- 

LIAICB)  : 

S.  1173.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  make  more  realistic  and 
equitable  the  criteria  for  determining  dis- 
ability thereunder.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  8CHWEIKER: 
S.  1174.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of  Title 
88,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the 
treatment  of  certain  veterans  suffering  from 
drug  addiction  or  drug  dependency.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AiiOTT)    {by  request] : 

8. 1175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

8. 1176.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the 
States  with  respect  to  environmental  reg- 
ulations for  mining  operations,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
jAvrrs) : 
8.  1177.  A  blU  to  establish  a  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent Consumer  Protection  Agency  in 
order  to  protect  and  serve  the  Interests  of 
consumers,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op>era- 
tlons;  thereafter  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McDJTYRE: 
8.   1178.   A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos 
Adam.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  BEALL: 
S.  1179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magdalena 
Plega  Mulato.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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ByMr.  MATHIAS: 
8.  1180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  so  as  to  exclude  from  gross  income  cer- 
tain compensation  received  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Tower,  and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 
S.  1181.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  limitations 
on  the  granting  of  relief  to  owners  of  lost 
or  stolen  bearer  securities  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Baker,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr. 

Case.    Mr.    Cooper,    Mr.    Dole,    Mr. 

DoMiNiCK,   Mr.   Fannin,   Mr.   Fong, 

Mr.  Grcttin,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 

Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Prodty. 

Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stevens. 

Mr.    Taft,    Mr.    Weicker,    and    Mr. 

YotTNO) : 
S.  1182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  en- 
couragement for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bkall,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dole! 
Mr.  DoMiNicx,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
PoNo,  Mr.  GairpiN,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Prottty,  Mr. 
SooTT,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tapt,  Mr. 
Tower,      Mr.     Whicker,     and     Mr! 

TODNG)  : 

S.  1183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  new  health 
manpower  educational  initiatives,  Increase 
the  level  of  financial  assistance  to  health 
professions  schools  and  other  institutions 
training  health  personnel.  Improve  the  dis- 
tribution and  increase  the  supply  of  health 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McOovERN,  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  1184.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology,  and  to  transfer 
certain  agencies  and  functions  to  such  De- 
partment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
S.J.   Res.   68.   Joint    resolution   to   restore 
posthumously  full  rights  of  citizenship  to 
Oen.  R.  E.  Lee.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS    ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.HARTKE: 
S.  1162.  A  bUl  to  permit  the  States  and 
local  governments  to  increase  State  and 
local  income  taxes  by  allowing  a  credit 
against  the  Federal  income  tax  for  a  por- 
tion of  such  taxes;  to  provide  for  the  fed- 
eralization of  the  welfare  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Social  Security  Act.  and. 
pending  such  federalization,  to  Increase 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
public  welfare  programs;  and  to  author- 
ize collection  of  State  and  local  income 
taxes  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

the    REVEimS    adjustment    act    or    1B71 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  the  extraordinary  fiscal  problems 
now  faced  by  too  many  of  our  State  and 
local   governments   will  not  be  solved 


without  additional  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government.  In  an  attempt  to 
help  the  States  and  localities  help  them- 
selves, I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence legislation  designed  to  encourage 
the  better  use  of  the  State  and  local  in- 
come tax  device  and  to  substantially 
lighten  the  welfare  cost  burden. 

Entitled  the  "Revenue  Adjustment  Act 
of  1971."  it  would  help  the  States  and 
localities  meet  their  vital  responsibilities 
in  the  following  specific  ways: 

First,  it  would  furnish  an  incentive  to 
make  fuller  use  of  the  individual  income 
tax,  by  allowing  taxpayers  to  write  ofif  50 
percent  of  their  combined  State  and  local 
income  taxes  against  their  Federal  In- 
come tax  Uability. 

Second,  it  would  require  the  speedy 
federalization  of  welfare  programs  now 
authorized  imder  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  pending  such  federalization  would 
increase  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
these  programs. 

Third,  it  would  permit  the  collection  of 
State  and  local  income  taxes  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  upon  the  request 
of  the  authorized  representative  of  a 
State  or  locaUty. 

Although  it  is  clear  that  a  large  and 
growing  number  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  in  desperate  need  of  Fed- 
eral aid,  it  is  also  clear  that  too  few  of 
these  governments  have  done  everything 
they  can  to  help  themselves.  The  fact 
that  13  States  do  not  yet  levy  a  personal 
income  tax,  and  that  in  the  majority  of 
others  the  tax  rate  is  negligibly  small, 
does  not  speak  well  for  the  resourceful- 
ness of  the  States.  While  understandable 
that  the  prospect  of  instituting  a  new 
tax.  or  raising  the  rates  of  an  old  one, 
does  not  ordinarily  generate  great  en- 
thusiasm among  elected  lawmakers,  it  is 
nevertheless  incongruous  that  the  vast 
revenue  potential  of  the  personal  Income 
tax  remains  imtapped  in  most  States 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Governors 
lobby  feverishly  on  behalf  of  revenue 
sharing. 

Having  said  this,  I  should  emphasize 
that  some  of  the  demands  being  made 
upon  the  States  and  localities  csmnot,  and 
should  not,  be  answered  by  any  govern- 
ment other  than  the  national.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  levels  of 
public  assistance  to  the  needy  is  national 
in  origin  and  Is  susceptible  of  solution 
only  at  the  Federal  level.  Today,  the  cost 
to  State  and  local  governments  of  their 
public  assistance  programs  Is  tdmost  $8 
billion  and  Increasing  dramatically. 

E>lsiurbed  that  the  States  and  localities 
have  not  more  fully  faced  up  to  their 
revenue-raising  responsibilities,  but 
aware  that  the  problem  of  welfare  should 
not  be  viewed  as  other  than  a  national 
responsibility,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  I  think  fairly  apportions  re- 
sponsibility for  change  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  and  local  governments. 

TAX  CREDrrs 

Title  I  of  the  Revenue  Adjustment  Act 
would  allow  taxpayers  to  take  a  credit 
against  their  Federal  income  tax  liability 
in  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  their 
combined  State  and  local  income  taxes. 
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•nila  credit  would  be  In  addition  to  the 
Federal  deduction  for  State  and  local  tax 
which  is  already  allowed. 

In  practice,  this  50  percent  credit 
would  enable  a  taxpayer  who  owed  $1,200 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  $200  in 
State  and  local  income  taxes,  to  sub- 
gtract  $100  of  that  $200  amount  from  his 
federal  tax  for  a  total  of  $1,100. 

It  is  anticipated  that  such  a  credit 
would  act  as  a  very  powerful  incentive  to 
the  States  and  cities  to  make  better  use 
of  the  personal  income  tax.  As  things 
are  now,  it  is  often  contended  by  State 
and  local  officials  that  the  enormous  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Federal  personal  Income 
tax  has  m£uie  it  difficult  for  other  levels 
of  government  to  develop  their  own  in- 
come tax  levies.  They  point  out  that  the 
Federal  income  tax  is  progrressive  and 
very  responsive  to  economic  growth,  and 
80  brings  in  increasing  amounts  of  in- 
come each  year,  whereas  the  tax  struc- 
ture at  the  State  and  local  structure  Is 
largely  regressive  and  inelastic.  Allowing 
that  this  contention  is  basically  correct, 
the  purpose  of  tax  credits  is  to  enable  the 
States  and  localities  to  compete  more 
effectively  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  potential  revenue.  As  noted  above,  a 
taxpayer  would  be  permitted  to  write  off 
50  percent  of  his  State  and  local  inctune 
tax  liabiUty  against  his  Federal  income 
tax  liability.  The  only  limitation  placed 
on  the  value  of  this  credit  is  that  it  may 
not  exceed  19  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
Federal  income  tax  liability.  A  table  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  at  my 
request,  and  appearing  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks,  indicates  that  the  tax 
credit  concept  has  great  potential  for 
relief  if  the  States  and  localities  are  only 
wilUng  to  place  increased  reliance  upon 
the  individual  income  tax  as  a  revenue 
raising  device.  Columns  4  and  5  of  that 
table  show  that  the  potential  benefit  to 
the  States  and  localities  under  a  50  per- 
cent credit  is  more  than  $24  billion,  or  al- 
most five  times  the  benefit  promised 
under  the  President's  general  revenue 
sharing  proposal. 

Clearly,  the  States  and  localities  are 
furnished  a  powerful  incentive  to  raise— 
or  in  the  case  of  those  13  States 
mentioned  above,  institute — their  per- 
sonal Income  taxes  to  a  level  which  will 
take  full  advantage  of  the  credit  without 
placing  the  entire  burden  of  increased 
taxation  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tax- 
payer. In  that  regard,  it  should  be  care- 
fully noted  that  under  this  proposal  a 
taxpayer  may  take  both  a  credit  and  a 
deduction  against  his  State  and  local  in- 
come taxes.  Presently  the  deduction  saves 
the  average  taxpayer — with  earnings 
between  $8,000  and  $12,000— approxi- 
mately 25  cents  on  every  dollar  he  pays 
in  State  and  local  income  taxes.  By  al- 
lowing this  same  taxpayer  to  take  both 
a  50-percent  credit  and  a  deduction,  the 
saving  to  him  is  70  cents  on  every  dollar 
he  pays  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  income  taxes. 

mclKASING    THE    FEDERAL    SHARE    OF    WELFARE 
COSTS 

Title  n  of  the  Revenue  Adjustment 
Act  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 


Congress  that  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  there  should  be  developed  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  a  naticmal  pro- 
gram for  the  provision  of  aid  to  the 
needy;  and  pending  the  enactment  of 
this  program,  that  the  Federal  share  of 
public  expenditures  for  welfare  programs 
be  increased  to  90  percent.  Colunm  6 
of  the  Joint  Committee's  table  indicates 
that  this  increase  in  the  Federal  share 
would  result  in  an  immediate  saving  to 
the  States  and  localities  of  more  than  $2 
billion.  Under  the  proposal  those  large 
urban  States  with  the  greatest  welfare 
cost  loads  would  benefit  the  most  since 
they  currently  receive  proportionally  less 
from  the  Federal  Government  than  do 
most  small,  rural  States. 

The  absolute  importance  of  acting 
quickly  to  relieve  the  States  and  localities 
of  what  has  become  an  oppressive  and 
unfair  burden,  is  imderscored  by  the 
provision  in  title  n  which  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  formulate  and  submit  to 
the  Congress,  a  plan  for  the  complete 
federalization  of  welfare  no  later  than 
January  1.  1972.  and  that  the  increase  in 
the  federally  financed  share  of  welfare 
costs  to  90  percent  shall  not  extend  be- 
yond January  1.  1973.  This  latter  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  insure  that  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  act  quickly 
on  a  program  for  federalization  of  the 
welfare  system;  for  if  no  legislation  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  end  of  1972,  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  welfare  costs  will  revert 
back  to  the  level  presently  mainttdned. 

FEDERAL      COLLECTION      OF      STATE      AND      LOCAL 
INCOME  TAXES 

In  recent  years,  States  have  increas- 
ingly tended  to  conform  their  Income 
taxes  to  the  Federal  model.  Title  m  of 
the  Act  capitalizes  on  this  tendency  and 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  representatives  of  State  and 
local  government  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments giving  the  Federal  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  responsibility  for  collect- 
ing State  and  local  incomes  taxes.  The 
benefits  of  such  a  system  are  twofold: 
First,  it  would  immediately  relieve  the 
States  and  localities  of  the  administra- 
tive costs  involved  in  collecting  income 
tax  revenue — estimated  at  $200  mil- 
lion currently  for  all  Jurisdictions — and. 
second,  it  would  cut  down  dramatically 
on  the  rate  of  noncompliance  with  State 
and  local  income  tax  laws,  thereby  gen- 
erating additional  State  and  local  rev- 
enue without  any  increase  in  tax  ralles. 
Although  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any 
real  accuracy  what  the  percentage  rate 
of  noncompliance  with  State  and  local 
income  tax  laws  is  in  this  country,  it 
has  been  conservatively  estimated  that 
upward  of  $1  billion  in  additional  rev- 
enue would  be  collected  if  the  Federal 
Government  and  not  the  States  were 
doing  the  job. 

A   SCENARIO   FOR   STATE  AND  LOCAL   GOVERNMENT 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  Revenue  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1971  Is  a  reasonable  way 
to  help  the  States  and  localities  meet 
their  rightful  responsibilities  while 
largely  relieving  them  of  the  unfair  bur- 
den of  welfare  costs. 


If  the  States  and  localities  were  fully 
to  respond  to  the  incentives  contained 
in  titles  I  and  n  of  this  legislation,  and 
if  the  Federal  share  of  welfare  costs  is 
increased  to  90  percent,  the  benefit  to 
them  would  be  in  excess  of  $27  billion;  a 
sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  problems  of 
State  Emd  local  government  for  a  very 
long  time. 

The  basic  thrust  of  this  proposal  is  to 
give  State  and  local  governments  the  op- 
portunity to  broaden,  and  thereby 
strengthen,  their  own  tax  structures  in 
answer  to  the  increased  demand  for  pub- 
lic services.  It  accomplishes  this  objec- 
tive without  giving  Federal  funds  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  on  a  "no 
strings  attached"  or  block-grant  basis. 
Nor  does  it  contemplate  any  radical  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  federally  ad- 
ministered grants-in-aid  programs. 
While  it  is  lnd?£puU*le  that  there  are 
shortcomings  in  the  administration  of 
many  grants-in-aid  proerams.  it  is  my 
feeling  that  the  grant-in-aid  concept  is 
still  the  best  one  available  for  quickly 
targeting  and  solving  problems  of  na- 
tional importance.  For  that  reason,  while 
I  would  certainly  favor  an  exhaustive 
review  of  all  grants-in-aid  programs 
with  the  objective  of  consolidating  and 
rationalizing  whenever  possible,  I  cannot 
support  a  program  such  as  the  revenue 
sharing  proposal  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  contemplates  their 
eventual  elimination. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  legislation  will 
produce  $15  billion  in  new  revenue  for 
the  States  during  its  first  year  of  oper- 
ation. In  its  third  year  more  than  $25 
billion  in  new  revenue  will  be  generated. 
It,  in  sh(ut,  is  both  more  generous  and 
more  effective  in  its  operation  than  is 
the  administration's  revenue  sharing 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  table  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks,  and 
that  the  bill  be  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1162 
A  bill  to  permit  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  increase  State  and  local  Income 
taxes   by   allowing   a    credit    against   the 
Federal  income  tax  for  a  portion  of  such 
taxes;  to  provide  for  the  Federalization  of 
the  welfare  programs  authorized  by  the 
Social    Seciirlty   Act,   and.   pending   such 
Federalization,    to    Increase    the   Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  public  welfare 
programs;   and  to  authorize  collection  of 
State  and  local  Income  taxes  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service 
Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal -State  Re- 
ventie  Adjustment  Act  of  1971". 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 
FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  INCOME  TAXES 

ALLOWANCE    OF   CXEDIT 

Sec  101.  Sulipart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable) 
Is  amended  by  renumbering  section  40  as  41, 
and  by  Inserting  after  section  39  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
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"Skc.  40.  Btatb  hxn>  LocAi.  Income  Tasks 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — In  the  case  of 
»n  Indlvldaal,  there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a 
credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter, an  amount  equal  to  60  percent  of  the 
State  and  local  Income  taxes  Imposed  on  such 
Individual  and  paid  by  him  during  the  tax- 
able year, 
"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  State  Income  taxes. — The  credit  un- 
der subeectlon  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  at- 
tributable to  State  Income  taxes  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  13  percent  of  the  tax  Imposed  on 
the  taxpayer  by  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Local  Income  taxes. — ^The  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  attribut- 
able to  local  Income  taxes  paid  during  the 
taxftUe  year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  7  percent  of  the  tax  Imposed  on  the 
tajcpayer  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
yser. 

"(8)  Application  with  section  164.— The 
credit  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable 
year,  when  added  to  the  taxpayer's  State  and 
local  Income  tax  deduction  benefit  Tor  the 
taxable  year,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
State  and  local  Income  taxes  Imposed  on  the 
taxpayer  and  paid  by  him  during  the  taxa- 
We  year.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
taxpayer's  State  and  local  income  tax  deduc- 
tion benefit  for  the  taxable  year  Is  the 
amount  by  which  (A)  the  tax  Imposed  by 
tills  chapter  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  is  less  than  (B)  the  tax  which  would  be 
so  lm,posed  if  the  State  and  local  tnoome  taxes 
were  not  allowat>Ie  as  a  deduction  under 
section  164. 

"(c)  Deflnltlans  and  Special  Rulss. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  State  or  local  Income  taxes.— A  State 
or  local  Income  tax  includes  only  an  Income 
tax  imposed  by  a  State,  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  "Rixee  on  partnerships. — State  or  local 
income  taxes  imposed  on  and  paid  by  a  part- 
nership shall  be  treated  as  Impoeed  on  and 
paid  each  partner  In  an  amount  equal  to  his 
distributive  share  of  such  tcuces. 

"(3)  Taxes  on  subchapter  S  corporations. — 
State  or  local  taxes  imposed  on  and  paid  by 
an  electing  small  business  corporation  (so 
defined  In  section  13T1)  shall  be  treated  as 
Imposed  on  and  paid  by,  pro  rata,  the  per- 
sons wlio  are  shareiholders  of  such  corpora- 
tion on  the  last  day  of  Its  taxable  year. 

"(4)  Tax  la>posed  by  this  chapter.- The 
tax  lm(>osed  by  this  chapter  for  any  taxable 
year  does  not  Include  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 56  (relating  to  ininimum  tax  for  tcuc 
preferences). 
"(d)  Adjustment  for  Refunds. — 
"  (1)  In  general.- The  amount  of  State  and 
local  Income  taxes  imposed  on  and  paid  by 
an  individual  daring  any  taxable  year  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  refund  of 
such  taxes,  whether  or  not  received  during 
the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Interest. — In  the  case  of  an  under- 
payment of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  a  taxable  year  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  paragraph  (1) ,  no  Interest  shall  be 
assessed  or  collected  on  such  underpayment 
If  the  amount  thereof  Is  paid  within  60  days 
after  the  taxpayer  receives  the  refund  of 
State  or  local  Income  taxes  which  caused 
such  underpayment. 

"(e)  Regulation. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

TECHNICAI,    AND    CT.KSICAL    AUENSMXNTS 

Sac.  lOa.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  for  sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  40  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 


"Sec.  40.  State  and  local  income  taxes. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(b)  Section  37(a)  of  such  Code  (reUtlng 
to  retirement  income)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  section  35  (relating  to  partially 
tax-exempt  interest)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  interest),  and  section  40  (relating  to 
State  and  local  income  taxes) ". 

(c)  Section  46(a)(3)  of  such  Code  (ro- 
uting to  liability  for  tax)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  sul>paragraph  (C) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"  (D)  section  40  (relating  to  State  and  local 
income  taxes)." 

XFTXCTTVX    DATX 

Sbo.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 101  and  102  shaU  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n— FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  RESPON- 
SIBILITY FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
PROORAMS 

ITNSINOS    OF   FACT   AND    OECLAItATION   OF 
POLICY 

Sxc.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  existing  Federal  programs  (under  titles 
1,  IV,  X,  XTV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  to  assist  States  In  providing  aid  or  as- 
sistance to  needy  Individuals  have  resulted — 

(A)  in  a  great  and  imjustifiable  disparity 
(as  among  the  various  States)  in  the  level  of 
aid  or  assistance  provided  to  needy  Individ- 
uals; and 

(B)  m  the  imposition  of  a  disastrously 
heavy  financial  burden  upon  the  States,  and, 
in  particular,  upon  those  States  which  have 
made  the  greatest  efforts  to  provide  adequate 
levels  of  aid  or  assistance  to  needy  indi- 
viduals; and 

(2)  the  provision  of  aid  or  assistance  to 
the  needy  through  a  national  welfare  pro- 
gram administered  and  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wo\ild  not  only  more  ade- 
quately and  fairly  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  needy,  but  would  relieve  the  States  of 
responsibility  for  a  problem  which  Is  na- 
tional in  scope  and  with  which  they  lack  the 
resources  effectively  to  deal. 

(b)  Therefore,  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  there 
be  developed  and  considered  by  the  Congress, 
a  national  program  for  provision  of  aid  to  the 
needy  which  will  be  Federally  financed  and 
administered;  and 

(2)  pending  the  development  and  enact- 
ment of  the  national  program  referred  to  In 
paragraph  ( l ) ,  that  the  Federal  share  of  pub- 
lic assistance  expenditures  under  existing 
Federal  programs  be  Increased  to  90  per 
centum. 

DBVIXOPICENT    OF    FEDERAL   WELFARB    PROGRAM 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  develop,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress,  a  legislative  proposal 
under  which — 

(1)  the  provisions  of  UUea  I.  IV.  X,  XIV, 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  would 
be  rep>oaled:  and 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  would, 
through  a  Federally  financed  and  adminis- 
tered program,  undertake  to  provide  aid  and 
assistance  to  the  categories  of  needy  individ- 
uals for  whom  aid  or  assistance  is  currently 
provided  under  State  programs  established 
pursuant  to  such  titles. 

(b)  The  legislative  proposal  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  developed  and  sub- 
mitted (in  completed  form)  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  June  30, 1972. 


ntCaXASKD    rXDXRAL     MATCHINC    TTNDEB    PUBUc 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Se^ 
curlty  Act  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  em* 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  section; 

"Sec.  1122.  The  amount  of  the  FWeral 
payments  to  which  any  State  is  entitled  un- 
der section  3  (a).  403  (a).  1003  (a),  1408 
(a),  or  1603  (a)  for  any  quarter  shaU  at 
the  option  of  the  State,  be  determined'  bv 
application  of  a  Federal  share  of  90  tJi 
centum.  Instead  of  the  fraction*  and  d». 
centages  provided  under  such  section  to^e 
expenditures  under  its  State  plan  aoDrorad 
under  title  I.  X,  XIV,  or  XVI.  or  pm  A  rt 
title  IV  (as  the  case  may  be),  which  would 
be  Included  in  determining  the  amoimts  of 
the  Federal  payments  to  which  such  State 
Is  eatlUed  imder  such  section.  The  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  also  be  :ippllcable,  at  the 
option  of  any  State,  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  payments  to  which 
such  State  Is  entitled  for  any  quarter  by 
reason  of  any  modlflcaUon  of  a  Stete  plan 
(referred  to  In  the  preceding  sentence)  of 
such  State  pursuant  to  section  I121." 

(b)  Hie  amendment  made  by  subeectlon 
(a)  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures  (imder  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XIV,  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  in  the  case 
of  calendar  quarters  laeglnnlng  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  ending  t)efc»e 
Janiiary  1,  1973. 

TTTLK  m— COLLECTION  OF  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  INCOME  TAXES  BY  INTERNAL 
REVENTTE  SERVICE 

AtTTHOaiZATION    TO    ENTKR    INTO    ACRKXMXMTB 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Chapter  77  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  mlacella- 
neous  provisions)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sectton: 
"Sxc.  7817.  OoLLxcnoN  or  State  and  Local 
iNcojcx  Taxes. 

"(a)  Examination  of  State  and  Local 
Laws. — ^At  the  request  of  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
examine  the  Income  tax  law,  and  related 
laws,  of  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
and  advise  such  chief  executive  of  the  ext«it 
to  which,  and  the  manner  In  which,  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
acting  on  behalf  of  such  State  or  political 
subdivision,  could  collect  the  income  tax 
Imposed  by  such  law  and  otherwise  perform 
functions  in  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  law. 

"(b)  Agreements. — At  the  request  of  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  under  which 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, acting  on  behalf  of  such  State  or 
p>olltical  subdivision,  will,  to  the  extent  and 
in  the  manner  provided  in  the  agreement, 
collect  the  Income  tax  Imposed  under  the  law 
of  such  State  or  political  subdivision  and 
otherwise  administer  and  enforce  such  law." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chap- 
ter 77  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 

"Sec.  7517.  Collection  of  State  and  local 
income  taxes." 

(c)  Section  7809  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
deposit  of  oollectlons)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(d)  Deposit  of  Moneys  Retained  Under 
Agreements. — Moneys  retained  from  collec- 
tions of  State  or  local  income  taxes  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  entered  Into  imder  section 
7517(b)  shall  be  deposited  in  a  separate  ac- 
count which  may  be  used  to  reimburse  ap- 
propriations which  bore  the  costs  Incurred 
by  the  United  States  In  carrying  out  Its 
obligations  under  such  agreement." 

The  table  is  as  follows: 
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THE  {IMPACT  ON  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  OF  (a)  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  AND  (b)  INCOME  TAX  CREDlTSi  COUPLED  WITH  AN  EXPANDED  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  PUBUC 

ASSISTANCE 


(In  thousands! 

SUte 

Estimated  Federal 

individual  income 

tax  liability. 

calendar  year 

1S70> 

0) 

State  individual 

income  tax 

collections,  fiscal 

year  1970* 

<2) 

State  income  tax 

revenue  under  50 

percent  credit 

proposal  < 

(3) 

Gain  to  States 

under  SO  percent 

tax  credit 

proposal  • 

(4) 

Local  income  tax 

revenue  under  50 

percent  tax  credit 

proposal  • 

(5) 

Additional  Federal 
expenditures  for 
public  assistance 

with  Federal  share 
at  90  percent ' 

(6) 

Column  ^4^  plus 

column  (5)  plus 

column  (6) ' 

(7) 

General  revenue 

skarmg  first  full 

year  under 

President's 

profrsM 

/Ultima 

$853,549 

»5,081 

32,455 

6^.974 

42,548 

1,150,604 

129,097 

4,916 

68.486 

83,044 

0 

184,943 

105, 019 

36,662 

575,601 

216,384 

112,746 

78.423 

121.423 

47,993 

18,885 

413,366 

517, 952 

415,345 

345,733 

44,162 

129,654 

38,871 

44,444 

0 

3.462 

17,643 

35,730 

2,506.435 

270,945 

15,379 

0 

50,516 

213,053 

0 

18.644 

95,398 

0 

12.113 

0 

61,335 

43.668 

282, 769 

0 

40,061 

489,944 

0 

$204,852 

29.  «0 

152,040 

105, 170 

2.264,278 

204,346 

511.  336 

65.388 

84,372 

697.445 

337,339 

83.644 

48,270 

1,504,870 

508,992 

238.809 

200. 201 

201,657 

24^,579 

79.573 

503,  781 

701, 173 

947,090 

323,913 

100,068 

430,900 

42.284 

116.978 

73,482 

70,849 

958.268 

67, 077 

2.568,979 

359, 579 

31,345 

1,187,690 

187.528 

189,864 

1,222,611 

97,528 

156,726 

37,526 

296.483 

1,046,661 

76,532 

42,341 

417,183 

369, 019 

121,953 

409,751 

27,148 

55.368  . 

$119,771 

0 

87,066 

62.622 

1,113,674 

75.249 

506,420 

0 

1,328 

697,445 

152,385 

0 

11,608 

929.269 

292,608 

126.063 

121,778 

M,234 

197,586 

60,688 

90,415 

183,221 

531,745 

0 

55,906 

301.246 

3,413 

72.534 

73,482 

67,387 

940,625 

31,347 

62.544 

88,634 

15.966 

1,187,690 

137,012 

0 

1,222.611 

78,884 

61.328 

37.526 

284. 370 

1,046,661 

15, 197 

0 

1H414 

389,019 

81,892 

0 

27,148 

$119,497 

17,173 

88.690 

61,349 

1, 320, 829 

119.202 

298.280 

38.143 

49. 217 

406,843 

196.781 

48.792 

28, 158 

877,841 

296,912 

139,305 

116.784 

117.633 

14i,255 

46,418 

293,872 

409,017 

552,469 

188,949 

58,373 

251,358 

24,666 

68,237 

42.865 

41.329 

558,990 

39.128 

1,498.571 

209,755 

18,285 

692,819 

109.391 

110,754 

713, 190 

56.891 

91.423 

21,890 

172.948 

610, 552 

44.644 

24.699 

243, 357 

215.261 

71.139 

238,021 

15.836 

32,298 

$18,031 
3,524 
4.368 

9,993 
511.683 
22,318 
34,625 

2,775 

9,080 
18, 935 
16,556 

7,589 

2,837 
125,352 
32,046 
23.860 
18.054 
13.202 
2.15(1 

25,870 

106,028 

84,065 

25,161 

5,930 
29,069 

2,466 

8,839 

r,483 

3,352 
121.083 

4,482 

411.519 

21,372 

2.310 
55,035 
21,779 
16,580 
113,783 
11.159 

2,623 

3,197 
13,239 
43.404 

5,424 

3,641 
15,856 
36,72B 

5,842 
25.752 

1.281 
11.884  .. 

$257,299 

20,697 

180, 124 

133,964 

2.946,186 

216,769 

839,325 

40,918 

59,625 

1,123,223 

365.733 

56,381 

42,603 

1,932,462 

621,566 

289,228 

256,616 

211.069 

362,991 

112,462 

410. 157 

698.266 

1, 168. 279 

214,110 

120,209 

581.673 

30,545 

149.610 

117.830 

112.068 

1,620,696 

74.957 

1,972,634 

319,761 

36,561 

1, 935,  544 

268,182 

127,334 

2,049,584 

146,934 

155.374 

62. 6U 

470. 557 

1,700,617 

65,265 

28,340 

393,627 

621,008 

158, 873 

264,773 

44,265 

$82,089 

/Uiska       - 

122.667 

8,590 

Arilona      •      ....._.>•.* 

633, 499 

51,395 

Arkansas 

California 

Goto  ra  do 

Canneetieut 

Dalawara 

oistrid  of  Columbis. ...... 

438,210 

9,434.493 

851,  Ul 

2,130,568 

272,448 

351.549 

43,028 
590,219 
60.116 
59,237 
13,411 
22,915 

Florida               ..-.-.... 

2,906.022 

167.438 

Gaorgia 

Hawaii    

1,405.578 

348,517 

107,519 
23.453 

I()ilia           

201,127 

20  077 

6,270,292 

219,760 

Indiana    

2,120.799 

115.772 

Ism                      ....... 

995. 037 

74.488 

Kiasas 

..i...                834,170 

54.230 

Kantuel(y 

Louisiana 

MUM 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnasot* 

MklksiDD)         

840.236 

1,023,247 

331,556 

2,099.087 

2,921,553 

3.946,210 

1,349,636 

416,949 

78,194 
101.465 
22,885 

92,664 
136,160 
229.149 
107,791 

61.295 

Miasoarf. 

MMiUna 

NabraAa  „ 

1,795,417 

176, 183 

487, 410 

96.432 

18.768 
38.992 

Ntrtda 

Haw  Hampshire... 

306,176 

295,206 

13,868 
14.958 

3,992.783 

153.771 

Maw  Mexico 

NawYor* 

fjorth  Carolina 

279,486 

10,704,081 

1,498,247 

31,814 
534, 0«3 

113.281 

NwlkDaKata 

owe 

130,604 

4,948,710 

20,502 
212,535 

OUaboiM 

Orajon 

Pannsylvanta 

Rheda  Island    

781,367 

791,099 

5,094,214 

406,366 

S3,EB1 

56,810 

246, 210 

20,821 

Soeth  Carolina 

653. 023 

56,701 

South  DaliOta    

156,360 

18,821 

Tennessee 

Te«»s 

Utah 

Ven»eiiL 

1,235,344 

......              4,361,088 

318,884 

176,419 

86,809 

243,034 
28,704 
11,942 

Vlninla 

Washington 

WastVirginia  

1,738,262 

1,537,580 

508, 138 

104,606 
91,958 
41.685 

Wisconsin 

SSS""* :■:■:::-: 

1,707.296 

113.117 

230,698  . 

124.370 
11.436 

Total 

87,521,998 

9,265,906 

21,005.279 

11,838,022 

12,253.071 

2.142,570 

26,189,489 

5.000,000 

■  Under  the  proposal  there  would  be  a  credit  against  the  Federal  individual  Income  tax  equal 
to  SO  percent  of  State  and  local  irKome  taxes  paid  but  not  to  exceed,  in  the  case  of  the  credit  for 
State  individual  IrKome  taxes.  12  percent  of  the  Federal  individual  Income  tax  and,  In  the  case 
of  the  credit  for  local  individual  income  taxes,  7  percent  of  the  Federal  individual  income  tax. 
The  credit,  when  added  to  the  taxpayer's  State  and  local  individual  income  tax  deduction  benefit 
would  not  exceed  the  arnount  of  State  and  local  individual  income  taxes  paid. 

'Estimated  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  The  Stale-by- 
State  data  on  which  these  estimates  are  based  on  data  compiled  from  Federal  individual  income 
tax  rebirns  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (Statistics  of  Income)  and  reflect  taxpayer  State  of 
residence  except  for  those  cases  in  which  the  taxpayer  filed  his  return  in  the  wrong  place.  The 
reasons  why  returns  are  filed  in  districts  or  regions  other  than  those  in  which  the  taxpayer  resides 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Tiling  with  former  district  office  or  regional  service  center  after  moving  to  a 
Mw  area;  (2)  filing  from  place  of  business  rather  than  place  of  residence;  (3)  filing  from  tax 
lawyer's  or  accountant's  place  of  business  in  another  State;  (4)  Tiling  with  a  place  other  than 
residence  because  of  misunderstanding  of  instructions  on  where  to  hie. 

•  State  Tax  Collections  in  1970,  GF  No.  1.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

<24  percent  of  the  estimated  Federal  individual  Income  tax  In  column(I).  This  is  the  minimum 
State  income  tax  which  would  bring  into  play  the  maximum  allowable  credit  under  the  proposal: 
12  percent  of  the  Federal  individual  income  tax.  Under  this  proposal,  which  combines  the  deduc- 
tion tor  income  tax  paid  with  a  50  percent  credit,  there  would  be  a  strong  incentive  for  States, 


in  need  of  greater  revenues,  to  enact  Individual  income  taxes  which  would  exceed  24  percent  of 
the  Federal  individual  income  tax,  even  though  the  limitation  or  the  credit  would  reiMin  at  12 
percent  of  the  Federal  individual  income  tax. 

>  Column  (3)  minus  column  (2).  These  figures  represent  the  minimum  edditKmil  Stat*  Ineom* 
tax  over  the  fiscal  year  1970  tax  which  would  take  full  advantase  of  the  12  percent  of  FedertI 
income  tax  limitation.  Under  the  proposal,  the  incentive  would  be  strong  (or  States,  in  need  oi 
additional  revenues,  to  exceed  these  additions.. 

>  14  percent  of  the  estimated  Federal  individual  income  tax  in  column  (I).  This  is  the  minimum 
local  income  tax  which  would  bring  into  play  the  maximum  allowable  credit  under  the  proposal:  7 
percent  of  the  Federal  individual  income  tax.  See  the  last  sentence  in  footnote  4. 

'  Included  public  assistance  programs  are:  Old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  Wind,  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled,  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and  payments  to  inter- 
mediate care  fKilities. 

•  To  the  extent  to  which  States  do  not  employ  individual  income  taxes  as  high  as  24  percent  ol 
the  Federal  individual  income  tax  and  local  governments  now  have  Individual  inoome  taxes  end 
do  not  employ  individual  income  taxes  as  high  as  14  percent  of  the  Federal  individual  income 
tax.  to  that  extent  do  the  hgures  in  this  column  overstate  the  additional  resources  made  available 
to  the  State  and  local  governments  under  the  proposal  for  Individual  income  tax  credits  and  90 
percent  Federal  sharing  in  Uie  indicated  puNic  essistance  programt. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  WiLLiAics,  Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr. 
Eagleton,    Mr.    Pastors,    Mr. 
Percy,     Mr.     Holuncs,     Mr. 
iNOtTYE,   Mr.   Pell,  Mr.   Biblk, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  1163.  A  blU   to  amend   the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants 
to  States  for  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  expansion  of  low- 
cost  meal  programs,  nutrition  training 
and  education  programs,  opportunity  for 
social  contacts,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 


NXrTKmON  rOB  TRX  KLDERLT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  a  bipartisan  group 
of  14  Senators,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  the  Nutrition  Proi^wn 
for  the  Elderly  Act. 

For  many  of  the  20  million  Americans 
over  65,  Inadequate  income,  inadequate 
education,  and  forced  isolation  mean  that 
they  cannot  buy  the  food  they  need  for 
an  adequate  diet.  Thousands  are  induced 
to  accept  institutlmialized  care  because 
they  cannot  obtain  adequate  nutrition. 

The  problem  is  becozning  more  rather 
than  less  serious.  For  the  first  time,  the 
nuiriber  of  elderly  persons  living  on  in- 


come below  the  poverty  level  increased 
from  4.6  to  4.8  million  from  1968  to  1969. 
This  jump  reversed  the  promising  10- 
year  trend  in  which  the  numbers  of  pov- 
erty-level elderly  persons  had  decrMwed 
from  6  to  4.6  millian.  The  recent  upsurge 
in  the  number  of  poor  older  Americans 
is  even  more  disturbing  when  it  is  con- 
trasted with  a  1.2  million  decline  in  the 
number  of  poor  persons  under  65  during 
the  same  1968-69  time  span. 

The  costs  alone  of  providing  adequate 
nutrition  are  impossible  for  many  of  the 
elderly  to  meet.  They  sp^id  some  27  per- 
cent of  their  income  oo  food  and  rising 
food  costs  while  the  average  American 
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spends  only  16  percent  of  his  Income  on 
food. 

Today  adequate  nutrition  Is  recognized 
as  a  matter  of  primary  concern  for  the 
elderly  citizens  of  this  land.  The  White 
House  Conference  on  Pood,  Nutrition, 
and  Health  In  1969  spelled  out  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  assure  adequate 
nutrition  to  every  elderly  citizen,  a  re- 
sponsibility that  this  Nation  can  and 
should  meet. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Aging 
recently  highlighted  the  extent  of  the 
problem: 

The  lonely  older  person  who  can  afford  an 
adequtae  meal,  but  does  not  eat  properly,  the 
older  person  who  finds  going  to  the  store  too 
great  a  burden,  the  older  {>erson  who  Is  nu- 
tritionally Ignorant,  the  chronically  111  older 
person  unable  to  prepare  a  hot  meal — ei\  are 
part  of  the  proUem. 

Under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
some  30  demonstration  projects  to  meet 
the  problems  of  nutrition  for  elderly  per- 
sons have  been  carried  out  by  the  admin- 
istration on  aging  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  These 
projects,  have  demonstrated  the  utility 
of  providing  meals  in  a  group  setting.  The 
first  reports  on  the  evaluation  of  those 
programs  noted  that  the  group  meal  ap- 
proach "fosters  social  interaction,  facili- 
tates the  delivery  of  other  service,  and 
meets  emotional  needs  of  the  aged  while 
improving  their  nutrition.  It  ofifers  an 
effective  device  for  teaching  by  example 
the  importance  of  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  and  what  is  essential  to  such 
a  diet.  It  provides  a  framework  dealing 
with  such  everyday  problems  as  trans- 
portation and  housing  arrangements 
which  contribute  to  the  nutrition  prob- 
lem." 

In  testimony  last  year  John  B.  Martin, 
Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  said  that  pilot  projects  had  dem- 
onstrated that  the  "meals  were  not  the 
only  service  which  had  to  be  provided 
through  them — reaching  out  into  the 
community  to  locate  and  reassure  those 
in  need  of  the  program ;  providing  nutri- 
tion education;  and  offering  a  wide  va- 
riety of  other  supportive  services,  such 
as  transportation,  recreation,  and  health 
and  social  Information  and  referral."  are 
other  essentials  of  a  nutrition  program. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
the  pUot  projects  were  so  successful  that 
the  State  has  adopted  its  own  plan  to 
try  and  keep  the  nutritional  program  in 
operation.  Some  23  Massachusetts  com- 
munities now  provide  hot  meals  for  the 
elderly.  The  program  applications  are 
double  that  amount  and  the  State  Coun- 
cil on  Aging  estimates  many  times  that 
nmnber  would  have  appUed  if  there  had 
been  any  chance  for  fimdlng. 

Building  on  the  experience  of  these 
programs.  Congressman  Claude  Pepper 
Introduced  a  bill  last  year  to  provide 
these  services  on  a  permanent  basis.  He 
has  reintroduced  his  bill  with  some  108 
House  oosponsors  this  year.  The  bUl  I  am 
introducing  today  Is  identical  except  for 
Its  shift  of  the  direct  administration  of 
the  program  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  Congressman  Pepper  should  be 
congratulated  for  his  leadership  in  this 


field.  Last  year,  in  hearings  he  conducted 
on  the  bUl,  it  was  clear  that  there  is  gen- 
eral support  for  a  measure  such  as  this 
both  from  the  elderly  citizens  themselves 
and  from  specialists  in  the  field  of  nutri- 
tion and  aging  assistance. 

The  bili  which  I  am  introducing  today 
establishes  the  Administration  on  Aging 
as  the  focus  for  the  programs.  The  bill's 
key  features  are: 

First.  States  would  guarantee  that 
nutrition  projects  would  provide  at  least 
one  hot  meal  per  dsiy  for  elderly  persons 
within  its  jurisdiction  and  that  meals 
would  contain  a  minimum  of  one-third 
the  recommended  daily  dietary  allow- 
ance for  an  ejderly  person.  The  program 
would  provide  those  meals  a  minimum  of 
5  days  a  week. 

Second.  The  project  would  be  carried 
out  in  sites  easily  accessible  to  the  ma- 
jority of  elderly  residents  within  the 
community.  Schools,  senior  citizen  cen- 
ters, community  centers,  churches,  and 
other  public  and  non-profit  private  set- 
tings could  be  used  for  the  program. 

Third.  Outreach  services  to  locate  the 
isolated  elderly,  and  assure  the  maximum 
participation  of  the  elderly  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Fourth.  The  sponsor  would  provide  a 
setting  conducive  to  the  expansion  of  the 
nutritional  program  to  include  informa- 
tion, recreation,  health,  and  welfare 
counseling  and  referral  services. 

Fifth.  In  addition,  preference  for  staff- 
ing positions,  full  or  part  time,  will  be 
given  to  persons  aged  65  or  over.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  programs  nm  for 
elderly  persons  carmot  be  run  by  elderly 
persons. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  underwrite  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment, labor,  management,  supporting 
services,  and  food  under  a  90-10  match- 
ing formula  with  the  States.  For  fiscal 
year  1972,  $50  million  is  authorized.  For 
fiscal  year  1973,  $100  million  and  for  fis- 
cal year  1974,  $150  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  assume 
the  challenge  of  providing  the  elderly  cit- 
izens of  this  Nation  with  adequate  nutri- 
tion. By  offering  an  opportunity  for  a 
balanced  diet  to  elderly  citizens  and 
breaking  the  circle  of  isolation  and  lone- 
liness, this  program  can  assuredly  reduce 
the  number  of  men  and  women  who  are 
forced  to  enter  nursing  homes  because 
they  cannot  provide  themselves  with  an 
adequate  diet. 

There  is  a  special  urgency  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  The  title  IV  pUot 
programs  have  been  serving  some  14,000 
meals  a  week  to  thousands  of  elderly  per- 
sons. 

Ninety -two  percent  of  these  older  per- 
sons reported  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
a  year.  Forty  percent  have  incomes  under 
$1,000.  In  the  next  few  months,  many  of 
these  projects  are  scheduled  to  end. 

Yet  the  need  remains  great  end  re- 
sources exist  to  make  those  programs 
permanent.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
will  not  only  protect  the  elderly  person 
who  has  been  receiving  a  hot  meal  a  day 
and  other  social  services  under  the  pilot 
program,  but  it  will  also  extend  the  prov- 
en benefits  of  this  program  to  thousands 
cf  other  senior  citizens. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  statement 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1163 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americana  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  States  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  programs! 
nutrition  training  and  education  programs] 
opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  I.  Title  vn  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  Is  redesignated  as  title  vm, 
and  sections  701  through  705  of  that  Act  are 
respectively  redesignated  as  sections  801 
through  805. 

Sec.  2.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following  new 
title  Immediately  after  title  VI  thereof: 
"TITLE  vn— mjTRrnoN  program  por 

THE  ELDERLY 

"flNDINGS   AND   PTTEPOSE 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
research  and  development  grants,  title  IV, 
Older  Americans  Act,  nutrition  program  has 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  and  the 
need  for  permanent  nationwide  programs  to 
provide  the  nutritional  and  social  needs  of 
mllllonfl  of  persons  aged  sixty-five  or  older 
who  are  unable  to  overcome  the  complex  and 
Intertwining  problems  of  Inadequate  diets. 
Many  of  these  elderly  persons  do  not  eat 
adequately  because  they  cannot  afford  to  do 
so,  while  others,  who  are  economically  better 
off,  do  not  eat  well  because  they  lack  the 
BklllB  to  select  and  prepare  nourishing  and 
well-balanced  meals,  have  limited  mobility 
which  may  Impair  their  capacity  to  shop  and 
cook  for  themselves,  and  have  feelings  of 
rejection  and  loneliness  which  obliterate  the 
Incentive  necessary  to  prepare  and  eat  a 
meal  alone.  These  and  other  physiological, 
psychological,  social,  and  economic  changes 
that  occur  with  aging  result  in  a  pattern  of 
living,  which  causes  malnutrition  and  fur- 
ther physical  and  mental  deterioration. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, commodity  distribution  systems  and 
old-age  Income  benefits,  there  is  an  acute 
need  for  a  national  policy  aimed  at  providing 
the  elderly  with  low  cost,  nutritionally 
sound  meals  served  In  strategically  located 
centers  such  as  community  centers,  senior 
citizen  centers,  schools,  and  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  Institutions  suited  to  such 
use  and  through  other  means  toward  this 
purpose.  Besides  promoting  better  health 
among  the  older  segment  of  our  population 
through  improved  nutrition,  such  a  program. 
Implemented  through  the  use  of  a  variety  of 
community  resources,  would  be  a  means  of 
promoting  greater  opportunity  for  social 
contact  ending  the  Isolation  of  old  age. 
Increasing  participants'  knowledge  of  nutri- 
tion and  health  In  general,  and  promoting 
positive  mental  health  and  Independence 
through  the  encouragement  of  greater  physi- 
cal and  mental  activities. 

"administration 
"Sec.  702.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

"(1)  Administer  the  program  through  the 
Administration  on  Aging. 

"(2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  make  full  utilization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service,  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  and  other  existing  services  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultvire. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  request 
the  technical  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
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the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Oppwrtvmlty.  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  and  such  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  may  be  apiH-oprlate. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use, 
,rtth  their  consent,  the  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  faculties  of  Federal  and  other 
jgencies  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
ind  on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with 
(rther  public  and  private  agencies  and  In- 
jtrumentalltles  In  the  use  of  services,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  facilities. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
oonsultatlve  services  and  technical  assistance 
to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  Institution 
or  organization,  agency,  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State;  to  provide  short-term 
training  and  technical  Instruction;  and  to 
collect,  prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate 
special  educational  or  Informational  mate- 
rials, Including  reports  of  the  projects  for 
which  funds  are  provided  under  this  title. 

".UXOTMENT   OF   FtTNDS 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sum  appropri- 
ated for  a  fiscal  year  under  section  708(A) 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  shall 
each  be  allotted  an  amovmt  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  such  sum  and 
(B)  each  other  State  shall  be  allotted  an 
smount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
of  such  sum. 

"(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  sum  so 
appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year  each  State  shall 
be  allotted  an  additional  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  pop- 
ulation aged  sixty-five  or  over  in  such  State 
bears  to  the  population  aged  sixty-five  or 
over  In  all  of  the  States,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  re- 
cent satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"(3)  A  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  this  title  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  o' 
the  amount  allotted  to  It  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2). 

"(b)  The  amoiint  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  that  year  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment,  from  time  to  time  and  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
flx,  to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  origi- 
nal allotments  to  such  States  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year; 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
(Imilarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 
Such  reallotments  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  State  plan  so  approved,  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  population 
aged  sixty-five  or  over.  Any  amount  reallotted 
to  a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

"(c)  The  allotment  of  any  State  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  pay  up  to  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  projects  In  such  State 
described  In  section  706  and  approved  by 
such  State  in  accordance  with  Its  State  plan 
approved  under  section  705.  Such  allotment 
to  any  State  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made 
upon  the  condition  that  the  Federal  allot- 
ment win  be  matched  during  each  fiscal 
year  by  10  per  centum,  or  more,  as  the  case 
may  be.  from  funds  within  the  State. 

"(d)  If.  In  any  State,  the  State  agency  Is 
not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse  the  funds 
paid  to  It  under  this  title  In  the  State,  or 
ia  not  permitted  by  law  to  match  Federal 
funds  made  available  for  use  by  such  public 
or  private  nonprofit  institution  or  organiza- 


tion, agency,  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  to  such  State  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a) .  The  Secretary  Shall  diaburae 
the  fvinds  so  withheld  directly  to  any  public 
or  private  nonprofit  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion, agency,  or  political  subdivision  of  such 
State  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Including  the  reqiilrement  that 
any  such  payment  or  payments  shall  be 
matched  In  the  proportion  specified  In  sub- 
section (c)  for  such  State,  toy  funds  from 
sources  within  the  State. 

"PATMZNTS    TO    STATES 

"Sec.  704.  (a)  Funds  allotted  to  any  State 
pursuant  to  section  703  during  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  payment  to  such  State 
for  disbursement  by  the  State  agency  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  agreem.ents  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title  as 
may  be  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  and 
such  State  agency,  for  the  puipoeee  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  during 
such  fiscal  year  In  supplying — 

"(1)  agricultvire  commodities  and  other 
foods  for  consumption  by  persons  aged  sixty- 
five  or  over,  and 

"(2)  nonfood  assistance  in  furtherance  of 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  title. 

"  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under  this 
section  and  the  time  or  times  such  amounts 
are  to  be  paid  to  any  State  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  time  or  times  ouch  amounts  are 
to  be  paid;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  to  the  State  at  the  time  or  times 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  the  amounts  so 
certified. 

"STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  allotments  under  this  title  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  for  approval  a  State 
plan  for  purposes  of  this  title  which — 

"(1)  establishes  or  designated  a  smgle 
State  agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan,  which  agency  shall  be  the  figency 
primarily  responsible  for  coordination  of 
State  programs  and  activities  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  title; 

"  (2)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  procedures 
as  win  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that  al- 
lotments paid  to  the  State  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  will  be  expended — 

"(A)  to  make  grants  In  cash  or  In  kind 
to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  Institution 
or  organization,  agency,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State  (hereinafter  referred  to 
'recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract')  — 

"  (1)  to  carry  out  the  program  as  described 
in  section  706. 

"(U)  to  provide  up  to  90  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  the  purchase  and  preparation 
of  the  food;  delivery  of  the  meals:  and  such 
other  reasonable  expenses  as  may  be  Incurred 
In  providing  nutrition  services  to  persons 
aged  sixty-five  or  over.  Recipients  of  grants 
of  contracts  may  charge  participating  indi- 
viduals for  meals  furnished  but  such  charge 
shall  not  exceed  a  per  meal  limit  to  be  es- 
tablished by  each  State  agency,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  Income  ranges  of  eligible 
Individuals  in  local  communities  and  other 
sources  of  Income  of  the  recipients  of  a 
grant  or  a  contract. 

"(HI)  to  provide  up  to  90  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  such  supporting  services  as  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  such  as  the  costs  of 
social  services  and  local  public  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  residences  of  partici- 
pating individuals  to  the  extent  such  costs 
are  not  provided  by  grants  for  these  services 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation,  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  or  other  Fed- 
eral agency. 

"(B)  to  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plan:  Provided. 
That  the  amount  expended  for  such  admin- 
istration and  planning  shall   not  exceed  a 


sum  which  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agency — 

"(1)  In  m^if^ng  report.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reqxilre  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title.  Including  reports  of  the  ob- 
jective measurements  required  by  section 
706.  and  keeping  such  records  and  for  af- 
fording such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary  to  aasiire  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports  and  proper 
disbursement  of  Federal  fund  under  this  title, 
and 

"(U)  In  providing  satisfactory  assurance 
that  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedxires  will  be  adopted  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assiire  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for,  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
title  to  the  State.  Including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  the  recipient  of  a  grant 
or  contract. 

"(3)  provides  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion (Including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  ci  any  Individual  employed  In 
accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  efficient  <^)eratlon  of 
the  plan. 

"  (b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  he  determines  meets  the  require- 
ments and  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
such  State  agency,  finds  (1)  that  the  State 
plan  has  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or 
(2)  that  m  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  such  provision  or  with  any  requirements 
set  forth  In  the  application  of  a  recipient  of 
a  grant  or  contract  approved  pursuant  to 
such  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  such 
State  agency  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  State  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  (or  In  his  discretion,  that  further 
payments  to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  pro- 
grams or  projects  under  the  State  plan,  or 
portions  thereof,  not  affected  by  the  failure, 
or  that  the  State  agency  shaU  not  make  fur- 
ther payments  under  this  part  to  specified 
local  agencies  affected  by  the  failure)  until 
he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  no  further  payments  to 
the  State  under  this  title,  or  shaU  limit  pay- 
ments to  recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  un- 
der, or  parts  of.  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
the  failure  or  payments  to  the  State  agency 
under  this  part  shall  be  limited  to  recipients 
of  grants  or  contracts  not  affected  by  the 
failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)  (1)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Secretary's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  submitted  un- 
der subsection  (c).  such  State  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
virlth  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located  a 
petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he  based 
his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

"  (2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  ac- 
tion, and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the  rec- 
ord of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  shaU  llke^vise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. 
"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
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affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1254  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
"iruramoN  aud  othxb  pkogsam  axQinaxxENTS 
"Sec.  70«.  Funds  allotted  to  any  State  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  703 
■ball  be  disbursed  by  the  State  agency  to 
recipients  of  grants  or  contracts  who  agree — 
"(1)  to  establish  a  program  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  a  'nutrition  program')  which, 
five  or  more  days  per  week,  provides  at  least 
one  hot  meal  per  day  and  any  additional 
meals,  hot  or  cold,  each  of  which  assures  a 
minimum  of  one-third  of  the  dally  recom- 
mended dietary  allowances  as  established 
by  the  Rxxl  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Ooimcll; 

"(2)  to  provide  such  nutrition  program 
for  individuals  aged  sixty-five  or  over  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  'eligible  Individuals') ; 
"(3)  to  furnish  a  site  for  such  nutrition 
program  In  as  close  proximity  to  the  ma- 
jority of  eligible  Individuals'  residences  as 
feasible,  and,  preferably  within  walking  dis- 
tance; 

"(4)  to  uUllze  methods  of  administration 
Including  outreach  which  will  assure  that 
the  maximum  number  of  eligible  Individuals 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
such  nutrition  program; 

"(6)  to  provide  a  setting  conducive  to  ex- 
panding the  nutritional  program  to  Include 
recreational  activities.  Informational,  health 
and  welfare  counseling  and  referral  services; 
"(6)  to  Include  such  training  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(7)  to  establish  and  administer  the  nu- 
tritional program  with  the  advice  of  persons 
competent  in  the  field  of  service  In  which 
the  nutrition  program  Is  being  provided,  and 
of  persons  who  are  knowledgeable  with  re- 
gard to  the  needs  of  elderly  persons; 

"(8)  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness,  feasibility  and  cost  of 
each  particular  type  of  such  program;  and 

"(8)  to  give  preference  to  persons  aged 
■Ixty-fiye  or  over  for  any  staff  positions,  full- 
er i>art-timfi,  for  which  such  persons  qualify. 
"straFLtrs  coMMOorriES 
"Sec.  707.  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or 
contract  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable,  utilize 
In  Its  nutrition  program  commodities  desig- 
nated from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  being  in  abundance,  either 
nationally  or  In  the  local  area,  or  commodi- 
ties donated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Commodities  purchased  under  the  authority 
of  section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24.  1935 
(48  Stat.  774).  as  amended,  may  be  donated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  as  determined  by  the 
recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract,  for  utilization 
In  the  nutritional  program  under  this  title. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  terms  and  conditions  respecting 
the  use  of  commodities  donated  tmder  such 
section  32,  as  will  maximize  the  nutritional 
and  financial  contributions  of  such  donated 
commodities  in  such  public  or  private  non- 
profit Institutions  or  organizations,  agencies, 
or  political  subdivisions  of  a  State. 

"APPROPRIATIONS   AT7THORIZXD 

"Sec.  708.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  utilize  the  programs  authorized  under 
this  title  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
clause  (2)  of  section  32  of  the  Act  approved 
August  24,  1936,  as  amended  (49  Stat  774 
7  U.S.C.  614c) . 

"(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  fimds  which 
may  be  available,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  ptirposes  of  this  title. 
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"PROGRAM    EXPENOrrURXS 

"8«c.  709.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  tot 
any  fiacal  year  pursuant  to  the  authorization 
contained  In  section  708  of  this  tlUe,  not 
to  exceed  $60,000,000  shall  be  made  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  not 
to  exceed  •100,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  not  to  exceed  $150,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
for  grants-in-aid  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  tlUe,  lees— 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  aj4  per  centum  thereof 
which  per  centum  Is  hereby  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  administrative  ex- 
penses under  this  title; 

"(2)  direct  expenditures  by  the  Secretary 
for  agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods 
to  be  distributed  among  the  States  and  such 
public  or  private  nonprofit  Institutions  or 
organizations,  agencies,  or  political  sTds- 
dlvlslons  of  a  State,  participating  In  the 
nutrition  program  under  this  title. 

"aZLATIONSUJP    TO    OTHER   LAWS 

"Sec.  710.  No  part  of  the  cost  of  any 
program  under  this  Utle  may  be  treated  as 
income  or  benefits  to  any  eligible  Individual 
for  the  purpose  of  any  other  program  or 
provision  of  Stole  or  Federal  law. 

"ICISCKIXANEOUS 

"Sec.  711.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  a  contract  from  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  a  profitmaklng  organiza- 
tion to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  title." 

NOTRmON     PROGRAM     FOR     THE     EUJERLT     ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
older  Americans,  hunger  is  an  everyday 
reality. 

In  all  probability,  malnourlshment  af- 
fects the  elderly  to  a  much  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  age  group  in  our 
population.  One  leading  exjjert — Mrs. 
Sandra  Howell  of  the  Gerontological  So- 
ciety—has estimated  that  perhaps  8  mil- 
lion Americans  have  diets  Insufficient  for 
optimum  health. 

Many  are  simply  too  poor  to  buy  food. 
Others  may  lack  Incentives  to  cook  for 
themselves,  especially  those  who  live 
alone.  Transportation  difficulties  and  in- 
sufficient knowledge  about  proper  eating 
habits  also  add  to  the  problem. 

In  1968  a  special  emphasis  research 
and  demonstration  program  was 
launched  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
to  improve  nutrition  services  for  the  el- 
derly. Ten  projects  have  been  completed, 
and  22  are  still  In  operation. 

These  projects,  I  believe,  have  amply 
demonstrated  the  need  for  establishing 
a  permanent  nutrition  program  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  aged.  And  the  Nutrition  Program 
for  the  Elderly  Act  would  help  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

First,  it  would  provide  low  cost  and 
nutritious  meals  for  the  elderly  In 
strategicnUy  located  centers-^such  as 
schools,  churches,  senior  citizen  centers, 
and  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
Institutions.  In  addition,  older  persons 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and 
talk  with  other  people.  This,  In  Itself, 
could  be  of  important  therapeutic  value 
for  isolated  individuals  living  alone. 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  the  need  for 
this  type  of  program  was  recognized.  In 
fact,  the  very  first  recommendation  of 
the  Panel  on  Aging  called  for  legislation 
contemplated  in  the  bill  that  I  cospon- 


sor  today.  And  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Aging  has  also  emphasized 
that: 

The  Federal  Government  should  encour- 
age the  development  of  local  arrangements 
for  social  dining  for  ambulatory  elderly  in 
addition  to  home-delivered  meals  for  shut- 
ins  so  that  those  older  persons  who  cbooae 
to  do  so  can  receive  a  prepared  meal  onoe 
a  day. 

Moreover,  this  bill  would  provide  the 
badly  needed  Federal  funding  to  help 
local  nonprofit  groups  serve  the  elderly 
more  effectively.  For  example,  under  this 
measure,  Idaho  could  be  apjportioned 
funds  sufficient  for  as  many  as  300,000 
nutritious  meals  a  year  at  prices  that  the 
elderly  can  afford. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly 
Act. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 

8.  1164.  A  bill  to  limit  membership  on 
national  securities  exchanges.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  for  myself 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  which  would  limit  membership 
on  securities  exchanges  to  firms  and  cor- 
porations which  are  primarily  engaged  In 
business  as  a  broker  or  dealer  In  securi- 
ties. This  legislation  incorporates  the  bill 
which  Senator  Bennett  and  I  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress — S.  4004 — as  later 
amended  to  exempt  persons  who  were 
members  of  an  exchange  on  Jime  23, 
1970. 

This  bill  concerns  an  Issue  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  economic  life 
of  the  Nation.  Our  economy  is  largely 
affected  by  the  quality  of  the  market  for 
securities.  The  health  of  American  busi- 
ness to  a  large  extent  depends  upon  its 
access  to  a  democratic,  open  market 
which  permits  large  and  small  compa- 
nies to  raise  capital  from  the  American 
inve.-^ting  public.  Public  investments 
public  confidence — depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  investing  public  confidently 
to  rely  upon  an  auction  market  operated 
by  firms  which  are  primarily  agents  for 
public  Investors,  and  in  which  the  public 
can  buy  or  sell  securities  under  fair  rules 
equally  applicable  to  everybody,  free 
from  the  domination  of  a  few  large 
financial  institutions. 

At  the  heart  of  this  mechanism  are  the 
National  Securities  Exchanges  and  par- 
ticularly the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
which  accounts  for  about  80  percent  of 
the  trading  on  all  exchanges. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  pro- 
hibits Institutional  membership  for  the 
fundamental  reason  that  the  primary  in- 
terest of  Institutions  must  be  in  trading 
for  their  own  account.  The  prohibition 
of  institutional  members  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  exchanges  should  be 
composed  of  firms  which  primarily  serve 
the  general  public  as  agents  and  as  bro- 
kers and  dealers  in  securities.  The  theory 
has  always  been  that  financial  institu- 
tions which  are  primarily  interested  In 
trading  for  their  own  account  should 
not  be  direct  participants  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  exchanges  because  their  mem- 
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Ijership  on  the  exchange  would  unavoid- 
ably involve  a  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween their  interest  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing for  their  own  account  and  the  gen- 
eral public  responsibility  wWch  is  implic- 
it in  exchange  membership. 

Various  regional  exchanges,  In  a  desire 
to  Increase  their  own  volume,  have  ad- 
mitted financial  institutions  to  member- 
ship. The  result  of  this  diversity  of  rules 
among  the  exchanges  has  been  to  per- 
mit a  few  institutions.  Including  scMne 
mutual  fund  managers,  insurance  com- 
panies and  others,  through  regional  ex- 
change membership,  to  obtain  a  com- 
petitive advantage  over  other  mutual 
funds,  insurance  companies,  and  so  on  by 
directly  or  indirectly  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  commissions  for  executing 
trades  in  securities. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  regional  ex- 
changes' action  in  permitting  institu- 
tional membership,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  diversion  of  trading  in  securi- 
ties from  the  principal  market  in  which 
the  ordinary  Investor  trades.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  Fdt>ruary  24, 1971,  con- 
tains an  interesting  and  Important  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Little  Guy:  Small  In- 
vestors Fear  They're  at  Growing  Handi- 
cap." This  article  points  out  the  dangers 
to  small  investors  which  the  growth  of 
institutions  creates,  and  the  adverse  ef- 
fect upon  the  confidence  of  the  small 
investor  which  has  resulted  from  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  activities  of  the 
great  financial  institutions  In  the  se- 
curities market.  I  should  like  to  read 
two  paragraphs  from  the  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

While  critics  complain  of  the  small  In- 
vestor's plight  today,  they  fear  the  future 
could  be  worse.  For  Instonce,  many  brokers 
and  Institutions  are  pressing  for  "negoti- 
ated" or  "comjietltlve"  commission  rates  on 
rtock  trades.  Such  competition  would  prob- 
ably reduce  commissions  for  the  big  trades 
Institutions  make  and  raise  rates  on  the 
small  trades  that  many  Individuals  make. 

Moreover,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Is  considering  letting  financial  Institutions 
become  members.  Besides  fostering  com- 
mission rate  cuts  for  institutions,  this  mov^ 
oould  give  Institutions  even  more  Infiuence 
in  the  market  than  they  already  enjoy,  critics 
fear. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  article  from  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tBM   LrrrLK    Gtrr:    Small    Ikvestors    Pear 
They're   at   Gbowimc   Handicap 
(By  E>avld  McCllntlck) 

The  worst  Is  over.  The  securities  Industry 
leaped  alive  from  last  year's  gloom.  And  In 
spite  of  future  brokerage  bouse  troubles. 
Congress  has  Insured  Individual  accounts 
for  up  to  $50,000. 

So  the  small  Investor,  his  spirit  renewed 
and  his  pockets  lotuled  with  savings  accumu- 
lated during  the  market  slump.  Is  about  to 
Jump  back  Into  common  stocks. 

That  Is  at  least  the  rosier  view  on  WaU 
Street  these  days.  But  Michael  J.  Asbell  will 
bave  none  of  It.  "I'm  never  never,  never  going 
to  Invest  in  the  stock  market  again."  swears 
the  Philadelphia  attorney  whose  stocks  have 
declined  sharply  in  recent  years.  "The  deck 
Is  stacked  against  the  small  investor." 

Uke  a  growing  nimiber  of  anxious  Inves- 
tors. Mr.  Asbell  is  convinced  the  corporate 


world  and  securities  markets  are  organized 
and  sometimes  manipulated  to  serve  big  fi- 
nancial Institutions,  leaving  the  small  In- 
vestor a  victim  of  forces  he  can't  control. 

Disenchantment  Is  widespread.  In  a  na- 
tionwide Trendex  Inc.  poll  of  1,000  Ameri- 
cans earning  $10,000  a  year  or  more,  28%  of 
those  who  had  made  market  transactions  In 
the  past  two  years  said  they  definitely  or 
probably  won't  Invest  In  stocks  again.  Among 
previous  Investors  who  hadn't  traded  In  the 
last  two  years,  the  figure  was  46%.  The 
Trendex  poll,  taken  for  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  found  that  — %  of  the  croes-sectlon 
surveyed  had  a  "negative"  opinion  of  the 
stock  market  as  a  place  to  Invest.  Of  these, 
46%  gaves  as  the  reason:  the  growing  handi- 
cap for  the  small  Investor. 

THE  BIO  BOTS  GET  BIGCES 

Of  cofurse.  If  the  current  bull  market  con- 
tinues, some  of  these  dissidents  may  return 
to  the  market.  But  many  Investors  think  the 
rise  of  the  big  Institution  Is  hurting  the 
smaU  stock  buyer  more  every  year.  One  big 
factor  in  this  assessment:  Institutions  and 
brokerage  houses  trading  for  their  own  In- 
terests noiw  account  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  New  York  Stock  Exchange  volume,  \ip 
from  around  40%  In  the  mid- 19508. 

Institutions  have  gained  In  Infiuence  as 
they  have  Increased  their  trading  activity. 
Together  with  some  abusive  practices  by  In- 
vestment concerns,  this  has  put  the  small 
investor  at  a  serious  disadvantage,  many  such 
Investors  contend.  Among  their  allegations: 

Mutual  and  pension  funds.  Insurance  com- 
panies, banks  and  other  financial  Institutions 
often  receive  vital  Information  from  com- 
pajiles  and  Investment  concerns  before  small 
Investors  get  It.  This  frequently  enables  the 
Institutions  to  buy  and  sell  stock  before  the 
small  trader  and  at  more  advantageous  prices. 
Investing  on  the  basis  of  material  informa- 
tion known  only  to  corporate  Insiders  violates 
federal  law.  Despite  efforts  to  ciirb  the  prac- 
tice. It  still  fiourishes  (though  more  dis- 
creetly than  In  the  past),  charges  a  source 
close  to  the  House  Banking  Conunlttee. 

Brokerage  house  stock  analyses  prepared 
for  the  small  Investor  may  be  declining  In 
quality.  Critics  have  historically  charged  this 
research  was  often  superficial.  And  now,  to 
cut  overhead  costs,  many  brokerage  houses 
have  slashed  their  research  staffs.  Small  in- 
vestors who  commonly  rely  on  broker  recom- 
mendations are  thus  often  led  Into  imwlse 
decisions,  they  oomplaiiL 

Investment  firms  and  salesmen  sometimes 
push  stocks  in  which  they  have  a  major  fi- 
nancial Interest.  "From  firsthand  experience, 
I  know  of  at  least  two  or  three  member  firms 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  where  this 
Is  a  common  practice,  and  I  have  more  than 
a  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  same  thing 
at  many  other  houses,"  asserts  a  former  part- 
ner in  a  big  New  York  Investment  house. 

The  securities  Industry  shows  less  Interest 
In  serving  the  small  investor — and  Is  leas 
able  to  do  so — than  at  any  time  In  recent 
years. 

TIGHTENING  THE  EULES 

Of  course,  the  small  trader  can  stUl  make 
money  In  the  market,  and  In  some  ways  he 
Is  better  protected  today  than  even  a  few 
months  ago.  Late  last  December,  Congress 
created  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corp.  to  Insure  individual  accounts  In  case 
of  a  brokerage  bouse  failure.  And  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  is  moving  to 
tighten  rules  governing  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  Investment  firms. 

But  a  look  at  the  movement  In  Palrchlld 
Camera  &  Instrument  Corp.  stock  shows  why 
some  small  Investors  still  believe  they  are 
being  taken  advantage  of.  As  one  of  the  Big 
Board's  most  volatile  glamor  stocks  In  re- 
cent years.  Palrchlld  shares  ranged  In  price 
between  $96  and  $18  last  year.  Yesterday  the 
stock  closed  at  $33. 

Iiast  Jan.  36,  C.  Lester  Hogan,  president  of 


the  Mountain  View.  Calif.,  dectronlcs  con- 
cern, spoke  at  a  private  meeting  in  New  York. 
Mabon.  Nugent  ft  Co.,  a  seciu^ties  firm,  ar> 
ranged  the  session  for  several  of  its  institu- 
tional clients.  Among  other  items,  Mr.  Hogan 
told  the  Institutions  that  Palrchlld  flnlstMd 
1970  in  a  strong  financial  position  without 
any  bank  debt  and  that  incoming  orders  the 
previous  month  were  the  best  since  March. 
(Monthly  orders  in  semiconductors,  one  at 
Fairchlld's  specialties,  are  a  closely  waitched 
indicator  in  the  industry.  Semiconductors 
are  devices  used  in  certain  types  of  electrical 
transmission.) 

Apparently  the  Instltntions  liked  what  they 
heard.  On  the  three  trading  days  following 
the  meeting,  PU.rchlld  common  stock  faded 
in  price.  But  on  Jan.  ae  and  the  first  three 
days  of  February  it  climbeci  sharply  on  the 
Big  Board  to  $32,626  a  share  from  $24.60. 

The  first  report  on  the  Jan.  25  meeting  to 
reach  the  general  public  was  apparently  In 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Feb.  4 — too  late 
for  small  investors  to  enjoy  the  stocks  earlier 
price  surge.  (Inquiring  about  possible  rea- 
sons for  the  stock's  price  rise,  the  Journal 
learned  of  the  meeting.) 

To  be  sure,  an  article  In  Business  Week 
giving  a  fairly  favorable  Impression  of  Pair- 
child's  general  prospects  reached  some  read- 
ers Jan.  29,  the  day  the  stock  began  Its 
sharp  advance.  That  article  reported  ttiat 
Sherman  Palrchlld,  the  company's  foimder 
and  chairman,  had  In  recent  months  bought 
additional  Palrchlld  stock  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. Wall  Street  observers  say  the  Business 
Week  article  and  a  generally  buoyant  mar- 
ket at  the  time  Influenced  some  Inveaton 
but  the  Jan.  25  meeting  was  the  key  rea- 
son the  stock  rose  so  sharply. 

But  that  session  wasnt  Mr.  Hogan's  first 
private  meeting  with  institutions.  On  Wed- 
nesday evening,  Oct.  29,  1969,  the  executive 
reportedly  told  institutional  clients  of  Wil- 
liam D.  Witter  Inc..  a  New  York  securities 
concern,  of  a  slowdown  In  sales  that  month. 

Though  Mr.  Hogan  said  he  dldn\  know 
whether  the  slowdown  was  part  of  a  longer 
trend,  or  merely  a  one-month  problem,  the 
stock  dropped  $2,125  a  share  the  day  after 
the  meeting.  The  heavy  volume  that  day  of 
326.500  shares  Included  four  blocks  totaling 
88,500  shares.  The  next  day  the  price  fell 
another  $2,625  on  volume  of  97,200  shares. 
Neither  the  statement  about  the  October 
sales  nor  any  explanation  for  tlie  stock's  de- 
cline reached  the  national  financial  media 
until  Nov.  4 — six  days  after  the  private  meet- 
ing had  reportedly  warned  Institutions  about 
the  unfavorable  newB. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
is  looking  into  trading  In  Palrchlld  stock 
and  lii.  Hogan's  disclosure  record  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  federal  securities  laws 
might  have  been  violated. 

But  Mr.  Hogan  denies  there  Is  anything 
Improper  about  Fairchlld's  disclosure  policy. 
To  question  on  whether  he  feels  he  has  dis- 
closed any  material  inside  Information  pri- 
vately to  analysts  or  institutions,  the  ofllclal 
says:  "I  don't  think  so.  We're  very  careful 
about  that.  We've  tried  to  be  pretty  direct 
with  anyone  who  calls,  but  we  have  a  strict 
policy  against  giving  out  material  Informa- 
tion." 

mass  confusiok  raoM  press  releases 
Asked  whether  the  company  had  consid- 
ered Issuing  press  releases  after  the  private 
meetings  with  institutions,  Mr.  Hogan  re- 
plies: "If  we  issued  a  press  release  after  each 
meeting  or  phone  talk  with  an  analyst,  it 
would  mean  mass  confusion."  PairchUd  Is  no 
Isolated  example;  other  major  companies 
also  meet  privately  with  groups  of  analysts. 
Besides  meeting  with  company  presidents. 
Institutions  often  acquire  useful  information 
when  a  corporation  Issues  new  secxiritlea. 
Prior  to  an  underwriting  of  the  new  secu- 
rities, for  Instance,  the  principal  Investment 
banker  in  the  deal  usuaUy  prepares  a  "con- 
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fldentlal  underwriting  memorandum."  Such 
documents  commonly  contain  earnings  pro- 
jections for  years  into  the  future  and  a  vast 
amount  of  other  Information  obtained  from 
the  company  that  Isn't  available  to  other 
investment  concerns  or  to  the  general  public. 
These  memoranda  are  supposed  to  be  pre- 
pared solely  for  the  guidance  of  underwriters 
but  leaks  occur.  "Sometimes  the  memo  is 
kept  completely  confidential,  but  sometimes 
Its  contents  become  known  to  every  Instltu- 
tlon  m  the  country,-  says  one  securities  In- 
dustry  official. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman.  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  committee,  also  criticizes 
certain  aspects  of  the  oftea-close  relation- 
ships between  companies  and  their  commer- 
cial bankers.  Sometimes  bank  trust  officers 
responsible  for  buying  and  seUlng  a  compa- 
ny s  stock  have  access  to  the  banks  conflden- 
tiai  credit  files  on  the  company,  soiirces  say. 

BAILINO   OUT    or   PENN   CINTBAL 

Often  Inside  Information  makes  a  drama- 
tic difference.  A  congressional  subcommittee 
last  September  released  flgures  that  It  said 
showed  12  stockbrokers  and  seven  financial 
institutions  Including  b^nks  had  probably 
used  Inside  Information  In  the  Penn  Central 
Co.  debacle.  Knowing  of  the  company's  shaky 
finances,  the  Insiders  apparently  unloaded 
several  hundred  thousand  shares  of  Penn 
Central  common  stock  before  the  extent  of 
,^  "^^fPa^y's  problems  was  generaUy  real- 
ized, the  subcommittee  alleged. 

After  knowledge  of  the  problems  became 
widespread  late  last  May.  Penn  Central  stock 
declined  to  about  $13  a  share  from  about  $18 
earUer  In  the  month  and  later  declined  to 
a  low  of  $6.50.  The  SEC  and  Congress  are 
oootlnulng  to  Investigate  the  alleged  In- 
sider activity. 

Many  lees-dramaUc  pracUces  that  critics 
consider  abusive  to  smaU  Investors  are  deep- 
7f  ??*'!f ''^'*  *°**  routinely  accepted.  Much 
of  the  stock  market's  Uquldlty  is  widely  felt 
to  depend  on  insUtutlons'  getting  the  Infor- 
mation first,  buying  a  particular  stock  and 
drlvtog  Its  price  up.  then  unloading  on  the 
smaU  investor  who  gets  "the  word"  last.  The 
result— that  smaU  Investors  tend  to  buv 
stocks  as  they  approach  their  peak— Is  an  ac- 
cepted indicator  of  market  cycles. 

Besides  getting  inside  Information  from 
companies.  Institutions  often  receive  broker- 
age research  and  analysis  well  before  It  Is 
passed  to  the  brokers  smaller  customer.  With 
ti^^^,?®  high-commission  trades.  Instltu- 
h,^^  huBlness  Is  generally  more  profitable  to 
brokers  than  "retaU"  or  small  Investor  trad- 
ing. Brokers  compete  avidly  for  this  Institu- 
tional volume,  and  giving  tips  to  Institutions 
on  future  research  reports  Is  a  common  tac- 
tic. Even  If  a  brokerage  report  doesn't  con- 
tain  new  information,  the  opinion  the  report 

*,^I?  f^°^.  ^"^  Important  this  advance  m- 
^nnaUon  Is.  a  former  official  of  a  big  New 
Tork  securities  firm  recalls  his  ezperient^ 
seeking  a  new  Institutional  sales  manager 
The  prime  candidate  refused  to  take  thelob 
^^ueas  his  department  could  receive  the  firm's 

i^^f^o"*?^"^  ^  '^^  ^"''*'  *^«y  ^^  ~- 

olS^.,  ^^t  ^™  '  "*^"  department.  The 
official  says  he  suggested  a  30-day  lag  The 
two  men  compromised  at  46  days. 

Institutions  sometimes  use  pressure  to  act 
«ps.  Equity  Research  Associates.  a^s^S 

^mT  °'"^*''^'^*"*''*  advisory  service.  W^ 
times  got  some  heat"  from  Institutions  be- 
cai^  It  distributed  reports  slmuC^us^ 

«.^  t,  i  °^  "^^  ^""*°^  G-  Prtme.  former 
cu^   7     H°*  president.  Equity  dldk't  suc- 

Se  ^ds*"^"   P"""'»   '°'   ^*-'^««».   Mr. 

m^^f,*^.^^  accusations  of  favoritism  toward 
iMUtutlons.  some  securiUes  concerns  ^ 
iT^^^l^*  simultaneous  release  policy  U 

LnH*i!r**^-  ^"*  *'*^  ^^^^  reports «;,!; 

Identical  reieas*  dates,  advance  Wd  on  a 
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major  report's  contents  Is  often  passed  to 
institutions  Informally,  sources  sayT^ 

A     SEQUSNCB     OF    CAUJNO 

Otoe  analyst  for  a  big  New  York  securities 

^"^i^  ^^^buted  simultaneously,  but  he 
dtrtn^*"  ^  two-thirds  Of  the  aUysls  we 
dispense  goes  over  the  phone  and  obviously 
there  s  a  sequence  of  calling.  You  tend  to 
favor  your  best  clients." 

While  getUng  Influential  brokerage  advice 
early  can  help  an  Institution  make  millions 
there  Is  evidence  many  securities  concerns 
are  watering  down  the  quaUty  of  the  re- 
search Itself,  in  the  year  through  last  Oct.  1. 
f^i^^.V'°''^  ^'^  °°  '"O"  than  400  of 
York  ^.."""t^^  belonging  to  the  New 
York  Society  of  Security  Analysts.  Mean- 
while  banks,  insurance  cbmpanl^  and  ^- 

I^wl"™  ^^"^  *^*''  «nployment  of 
society  members  to  937  from  678.  While  In- 
amutlons  can  draw  on  their  own  beefed-up 
research  staffs  as  well  as  brokerage  recom- 
mendations, the  small  investor  on^n  Tel^; 
mainly  on  his  broker,  of  course 

And     the    broker    isn't     always     nlavin.? 
straight.  Some  securities  concert  pay  thelf 

?STon"ce™T*  *°  P"^^  ■*  '"^^  "^  Which 
the  concern  has  a  major  lnt€r«st.  sources 

^''es^'l'" ""   **^*  ^'^'^'^'^  P^ne"  Jive 

^ll^^''tn"~^  ^''  '*•  M*°y  ^^'"^n 
win  tend  to  recommend  such  stocks  mnr» 

enthusiastically    than    othe«     t^lo^^^: 

THE   POOR   DOPE   OFP   THE   STREET 

In  case  unfavorable  news  should  threaten 

st^^kl^t^-  '^'  P^°«"  ^^  were  m  he 
tlm<.M\^  ..^"^'"^  "^"^'y  «?«*  tipped  in 
te?,^th!  ,  n^?^'^"  ^'^  **^«  salesi^en  out 
before  the  fall."  says  one  broker.  "So  the  guy 

S  the'lt'r'Ll'  ^'if  £?°'  '^^P^  ^h°  walKn 

ke^  Tn'^'^H  °°  *°.  *^*^  problems,  many  bro- 
kers m  the  past  two  years  have  purooselv 

nave  stopped  compensating  salesmen  on 
^;ansactlons  that  generate  very  sS  com^ 
mUslons.  In  a  confidential  memorlndum^o 
h^,„ fj?*  executives  dated  Jan.  29^6^! 
me  latest  firm  to  make  this  move 

MGIO,.AI.   CORRALS   TOR   THE   THimDERmo    HERD 

8«ne  firms  are  trying  new  ways  to  handle 
little  accounts.  After  a   successful  tw^ea^ 

smith.  Inc..  the  nation's  laivest  brokerage 
house,  moved  about  50.000^  its  M«^m! 
worth  ie«  than  $5,000  Into  23  Srg^^^^s 
around  the  country.  One  Junior  relre^n^ 
tlve^h^clles  all  the  2.000  ^or  so  J^^^'t^ 

oX£\r^Z  Ti  ^^o^nthrstJti! 
ment  and  a  quarterly  letter  cont^Sng^th; 
firms  stock  recommendations, 
x,'^'^"^^  'h*  service  Is  far  from  oersonal 
Merrill  Lynch  executives  feel  It's  ^  toprove-' 
ment  over  the  old  system,  which  placed  snmll 

^ecu'tYv^.*^^*"  '''''''  under ^a^^S 
executives'  supervision   "These    (small)    ac- 

NlthS.e^a*vi°"''''°^'^'*  «>-<=«•*«  Bobm 
.^^^  ■J'  ^^  president  of  Merrill  Lynch 
^.t':^°\°^  **•  individual  «Ues  dlvlITon 
a^^^^*  executive  knew  he  couldn't  do 
a  good  Job  on  them.  It's  human  nature  to 
concentrate  on  the  large  accounts  " 
Tr,i^!T"'.^'^^^  recently  canceled  an  experi- 
SIn!*i      '^^   ^^^^   "y^^'^"    by    Which    It 

^^h'^fni!^"  ^""^^  ™P*"^  *he°  the 
r^     K  'department's  recommendation  on  a 

tJ^^^*"""^-  -^  '^^"■'"  ^5mch  Official  said 
infJ^f^'^  ^^  ecrapped  because  the  firm's 
Jh^^^P?*'*^*''^  *y«tem  wasn't  handling 
mrf>!^  '*^.*  ^''''^^h  """^  '*«  distribution 
f^ffl  ,^tr'°*''^y  *^*  ^-^^  mall-^dn't  prove 
sufficiently  reUable.  Changes  In  recommenda- 
tions now  are  distributed  by  wire  to  account 
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executives  who  are  expected  to  inform  thMr 
clients.  ^^ 

One  Merrill  Lynch  customer,  however  aan 
he  found  the  maU  alerts  "very  helpful  but  l 
never  hear  from  my  account  execuUve  " 

It's  understood  part  of  the  reason  the  wo. 
gram  was  canceled  was  fear  that  an  opinion 
of  a  company  expressed  through  the  stock 
alert  system  might  not  conform  to  the  in. 
vestment  banking  division's  opinion  of  tb« 
same  company.  "This  could  Jeopardize  an  un! 
derwrltlng.  although  our  Internal  oonti^ 
are  supposed  to  prevent  things  Uke  this  from 
happenaig.''  Mr.  Nathane  explains.  He  adS 
he  doesnt  know  of  any  Instance  wherT^ 
undenvrttlng  was  actually  affected  by  a  stock 
alert  recommendation  during  the  experiment 


swrrcHiNO  to  the  pros 
Some  investors  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
brokerage  service  are  apparently  seeking  Z. 
fesslonal  management  for  their  money  i*m 
agement  Asset  Corp..  a  small  New  York  In- 
v^ment  advisory  firm  founded  last  October 
by  Leonard  Heine,  says  It  has  received  7  W 
^^"^'n^  ^^""^  ^ts  service  and  signed  up  more 
than  200  clients.  Mr.  Heine,  a  former  e^" 
d.ILM  .*^°.  '"«"  securities  companies.  «™ 
dissatisfaction  with  brokerage  hSuse  b^^ 

fmni^V'  '^"''^  °^  *^«  °«w  buslne^'St 
unlike  Management  Asset,  most  portfoUo 
management  companies  handle  onjyftilr  t 

Sooff*n'°"°'' Z'"^'  ^*  *  minimum  Of 
$.<io,000  or  more) . 

^oJ^",**  ?'''"<=^  complain  of  the  small  inves- 
tors  plight  today,  they  fear  the  future  com 

l^tZTn^°'  '^'^'"''-  °"^y  brokers°.^5 
nstltutlons  are  pressing  for  "negotiated"  or 
competitive"    commission    rate!  on    stock 

trades.  Such  competition  would  probably  re- 

T^'r^''''^'  '"'  **^«  •'^^  trades  fn  t'l tu- 
tlons  make  and  raise  rates  on  the  small  trades 
that  many  Individuals  make 

Moreover,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchanae  m 
considering  letting  financial  Instltutfons  be- 
come  members.  Besides  fostering  comnulslon 
X  l^muln'^"""^'^^-  thl/m°o"Je"!^oTd 
SlrkeTth^n  tH  ""t"  '"°''«'  influence  In  the 
market  than  they  already  enjoy,  critics  fear. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
vast  concentration  of  capital  in  om  fi- 
nancial institutions  such  as  mutual 
funds,  insurance  companies,  pension 
Plans,  and  banics  is  a  source  of  coSr- 
able  concern  generally,  with  respect  to 
the  «5onomlc  and  financial  welfare  of 
nJlw"'"'-  Specifically,  they  now  ac- 
count for  weU  over  50  percent  of  all 
trades  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
aJone  The  securities  laws  enacted  more 
than  30  years  ago  did  not  contemplate 
this  development,  parUcularly  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  mutual  funds  and 
their  vast  influence  on  the  securities 
markets. 

A  committee  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  has  been  considering  the 
question  of  institutional  membership  for 
a  good  many  months.  It  has  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  is  deferring  a  recommen- 
daUon  to  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
exchange  pending  completion  of  a  study 
by  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin  who 
was  retained  by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

At  the  direction  of  the  Congress,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  conducted  a  study  of  institutional 
trading.  Other  agencies  and  groups  have 
been  studying  the  problem. 

Inescapably,  however,  the  Congress 
has  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  in- 
quiring into  the  question  of  the  role 
which  the  great  financial  institutions 
play  and  should  play  in  the  financial 
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and  economic  structure  of  the  country. 
Central  to  this  is  the  question  of  their 
role  on  the  national  securities  exchanges. 

It  Is  unavoidably  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  consider  and  analyze  this 
question  in  terms  of  the  broad  national 
interest,  including  its  economic  and  com- 
petitive implications.  The  implications 
and  ramifications  of  institutional  mem- 
bership on  the  national  securities  ex- 
changes are  so  great  that  the  ultimate  de- 
cision as  to  the  advisability  of  such 
membership  may  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Congress. 

For  example,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  the  exchanges  can  continue  to 
perform  their  function  If  their  historic 
character  as  open,  auction  markets  con- 
trolled by  members  who  are  agents  for 
the  public  is  subjected  to  the  funda- 
mental change  that  will  result  from  in- 
stitutional membership. 

We  must  also  consider  the  possible 
competitive  disruption  and  discrimina- 
tion that  will  result  if  some  institutions 
become  members  of  the  exchanges  and 
their  competitors  do  not.  Necessarily,  the 
number  of  members  on  any  exchange  Is 
limited.  Not  all  banks,  Insurance  com- 
panies, mutual  funds,  and  so  forth  can 
possibly  be  members.  Careful  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  impact  of  insti- 
tutional membership  upon  those  who  are 
not  exchange  members  while  their  com- 
petitors have  achieved  this  favored  posi- 
tion. 

It  Is  also  of  fundamental  importance 
to  consider  whether.  If  any  institutions 
are  permitted  to  be  members,  all  types  of 
financial  Institutions  should  be  eligible. 
For  example,  there  Is  a  serious  question 
as  to  whether  banks  should  be  permitted 
to  become  members. 

Careful  study  must  be  made  of  the 
fundamental  question  of  whether  ex- 
change membership  by  enormously 
powerful  institutions  will  result  in  a 
further  and  undesirable  concentration  of 
financial  power  over  the  Nation's  fi- 
nancial life  and  its  economy. 

Finally,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  question  of  what  should  be  done 
with  respect  to  institutions  that  have  al- 
ready achieved  membership  on  the  re- 
gional exchanges,  and  to  those  members 
of  the  exchanges  which,  although  their 
business  may  be  primarily  that  of  brokers 
and  dealers  acting  as  agents  for  the  pub- 
lic, nevertheless  have  organized  or  ac- 
quired and  operate  mutual  funds. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  till-incluslve 
list,  but  it  suffices  to  show  the  enormous 
ramifications  and  implications  of  the 
problem  with  which  the  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  is  concerned. 


By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Magntjson.    Mr.   Bellmon, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  HtJMPHREY,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Proxmire, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Nel- 
son, and  Mr.  Pell)  : 
S.  1167.  A  biU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act,  to  prohibit  the  mail- 
ing of  unsolicited  samples  of  cigarettes; 


to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

MAn.ING  OF  UNSOUCrrED   CIGARETTES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  Senators  MACNtrsoN,  Bellmon,  Ben- 
nett, Cask,  Church,  Cranston,  Harris, 
Hart.  Hatfikld,  Humphrey.  Mondale. 
Nelson,  Pastore,  Pell,  Proxmire,  Ran- 
dolph, and  Stevenson,  I  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  unsolicited  samples  of  ciga- 
rettes. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  congressional 
action  has  stopped  cigarette  advertising 
on  the  broadcast  media,  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry is  engaging  in  promotion  activities 
so  excessive  and  bizarre  that  they  offend 
common  decency.  There  has  been  an  un- 
told Influx  In  print  media  advertising; 
there  have  been  Innumerable  cigarette 
billboards  erected;  the  country  has  been 
bombarded  with  promotional  material 
for  a  new  brand  Eve,  blatantly  aimed  at 
widening  the  cigarette  market  among 
women,  young  and  old.  Now  we  witness 
at  least  one  company — American 
Brsmds — unleashing  a  broadscale  un- 
solicited mailing  of  cigarette  samples  to 
millions  of  homes. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduce today.  The  use  of  the  malls  Is  a 
privilege  which  the  Government  provides 
for  its  citizens.  Whenever  the  mails  have 
been  used  in  a  manner  which  offends  the 
public,  such  as  pornography,  the  Gkjvem- 
ment  has  moved  to  prevent  continued  use 
for  such  purposes.  Similarly,  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  against  imwarranted 
personal  hazard,  we  have  established 
regulations  prohibiting  the  mailing  of 
explosives  and  bottles  of  poisons.  In  the 
case  of  imsoUcited  sampling  of  cigarettes 
by  mail,  we  are  faced  again  with  both  a 
hazardous  product  and  one  which  is 
offensive  to  the  large  majority  of  our 
people. 

I  am  sure  many  of  you  have  received 
letters  and  telephone  calls  from  con- 
stituents resenting  the  stuffing  of  their 
mailboxes  with  cigarettes  packages.  On 
several  occasions,  indignant  parents  have 
called  to  tell  of  finding  their  young  chil- 
dren playing  with  packages  of  cigarettes 
conveniently  left  at  the  door  by  their 
mailman.  Others  have  called  worrying 
whether  their  names  were  on  the  mailing 
list.  Its  not  that  they  really  wanted  the 
cigarettes  that  other  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods received.  Their  concern  was 
aroused  because  their  12-year-old  son 
brings  In  the  mail  and  they  did  not  re- 
ceive a  "gift"  of  cigarettes.  What  a  con- 
venience for  the  curious  child. 

And  talking  about  minors  getting  their 
hands  on  these  complimentary  ciga- 
rettes, a  woman  in  Arlington  called  and 
told  of  her  daughter  receiving  two  pack- 
ages of  Silva  Thins  in  the  mail.  Her 
daughter,  aged  16.  had  a  telephone  listed 
in  her  own  name  and  the  makers  of 
Silva  Thins  thought  it  proper  to  use  the 
telephone  directory  In  compiling  their 
mailing  list. 

The  makers  of  one  brand  sent  an  in- 
vitation to  smoke  to  Mr.  R.  R.  Jackson  of 
Atlanta,  Qa.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  his 
sister  when  she  opened  the  package  and 
discovered  cigarettes  addressed  to  her 


late  brother,  a  heavy  smoker,  and  victim 
of  limg  cancer. 

I  have  asked  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  current  adver- 
tising and  promotional  tactics  of  the 
industry.  If  information  which  I  have 
received  Is  correct,  this  legislation  would 
not  go  far  enough.  There  have  been  re- 
ports reachhig  my  office  from  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Kansas  City  that  representa- 
tives of  cigarette  firms  are  passing  out 
free  samples  on  the  street.  Picture  the 
lineup  of  13-,  14-,  and  15-year-olds,  com- 
ing out  of  school  and  stopping  off  to  pick 
up  free  samples  from  the  street  pushers. 
If ,  as  I  suspect,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission confirms  that  this  is  one  of  the 
current  practices  in  which  the  industry 
feels  free  to  indulge,  then  we  shall  have 
to  see  that  this  practice,  too,  stops 
immediately. 


By  Mr.  PROUTY: 
S.  1168.  A  bill  to  authorize  ai^nvpria- 
tions  for  activities  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

NATIONAL   SdENCX  rOTTNDATIOIf    ACT  OT    1972 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1972. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
gram in  the  authorization  bill  I  introduce 
for  the  administration  includes  strong 
support  for  fundamental  research  to 
broaden  the  base  of  scientific  under- 
standing and  to  sistain  effective  U.S. 
research  ct^abilities  in  science  and  engi- 
neering. It  is  only  with  the  strong  foun- 
dation of  fundamental  research  that  the 
Nation  can  use  its  scientific  capabilities 
to  the  fullest.  Consequently,  this  bill  pro- 
poses a  major  expansion  of  research 
support  aimed  at  extending  our  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  processes  of 
nature,  which  is  a  principal  mission  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Basic  research  increases  the  store  of 
knowledge  we  have  about  the  world  we 
live  in.  Such  knowledge  does  not  become 
obsolete;  on  the  contrary,  its  value  im- 
proves with  use  and  with  our  expanding 
horizons  of  comprehension.  But  scientific 
knowledge  is  useful  only  in  the  hands  of 
men  and  women  who  are  familiar  with 
its  dimensions,  who  are  experienced  in 
working  with  it,  interpreting  it,  and  re- 
lating it  to  the  major  needs  and  interests 
of  our  society.  This  capabiUty  is  required 
in  order  not  only  to  produce  new  knowl- 
edge, but  also  to  be  ready  for  its  exploita- 
tion. Maintaining  this  capability  can  only 
be  guaranteed  through  actively  support- 
ing research  in  essentially  all  areas  of 
science.  This  bill,  Mr.  President,  will  help 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Nation  make  that  guarantee  in  all  fields 
of  science. 

In  additicsi  to  continued  strong  sup- 
port for  basic  research  projects,  the  NSF 
is  placing  significant  emphasis  on  prob- 
lem related  research  efforts.  I  believe 
that  the  Foundation  can  and  must  play 
an  important  role,  along  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  in  providing  the  basic 
knowledge  and  understanding  necessary 
to  help  solve  major  national  problems. 
This  authorization  bill  will  provide  for 
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significant  research  efforts  to  gain  this 
knowledge  and  imderstanding  as  we  at- 
tempt to  resolve  environmental,  social 
and  technological  problems  of  national 
and  regional  concern.  It  is  Intended  to 
provide  new  and  expanded  opportunities 
for  science  to  contribute  significantly  to 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironmait.  to  improve  technology  and 
economic  productivity,  and  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  life.  A  principal  objective 
of  the  NSP  program  is  to  couple  more  di- 
rectly the  capabilities  and  knowledge  of 
science  and  technology  to  the  needs  of 
8ociel7. 

The  NSF  has  taken  action  to  focus  and 
stimulate  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  major  national,  regional, 
and  local  problems;  to  Increase  societal 
benefits  from  research;  to  exploit  scien- 
tific and  technological  opportunities; 
and  to  advance  national  economic  pro- 
ductivity. Several  major  ongoing  re- 
search efforts  have  been  grouped  to  form 
a  focused  interdisciplinary  effort  to 
take  advantage  of  the  scientific  and 
technological  talents  in  academic  and 
other  Institutions  and  focus  research  ef- 
forts on  targeted  areas  such  as  pollution 
and  crime.  This  interdisciplinary  pro- 
gram, in  addition  to  other  problem 
focxised  research  work  in  NSP,  imple- 
ments the  1968  amendments  to  the  NSF 
Act.  and  promises  to  contribute  much  to 
the  Nation. 

Times  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on 
the  other  important  NSP  activities;  how- 
ever, they  include  an  exciting  array  of 
exploration  efforts  directed  toward  the 
oceans,  the  atmosphere,  the  polar  regions 
of  the  earth,  and  many  social  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  our  society.  Special  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  on  the  biological 
sciences.  Ecological  Studies  will  be  sup- 
ported, as  will  studies  of  f undamaital  life 
processes.  The  molecular  biology  of  the 
human  cell  will  be  studied  to  provide  new 
knowledge  needed  to  understand  and 
control  diseases  and  to  understand  the 
cellular  basis  of  drug  dependency. 

While  this  NSP  authorization  will  pro- 
vide less  than  10  p)ercent  of  the  total 
Federal  si«)port  for  research  and  only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  Federal  funds  for 
academic  science,  it  will  have  consider- 
able impact.  The  programs  of  NSP  ex- 
tend over  the  entire  range  of  scientific 
discipline  and  throughout  the  geographic 
regions  of  the  country. 

It  is  agreed  that  a  strong,  ever  renew- 
ing science  and  technology  is  essential  to 
our  economic  development,  our  national 
security,  and  to  our  national  welfare. 
However,  there  may  be  some  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  sdelds  of  alternative  in- 
vestments in  the  various  NSP  programs. 

This  authorization  bill  refiects  new 
priorities  and  directions  within  the  NSP. 
While  the  total  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1972  exceeds  the  fiscal  year  1971  ap- 
propriation by  $116.1  million,  science 
education  programs  have  been  cut  back 
or  discontinued.  Whether  we  can  afford 
to  reduce  the  NSP  support  for  science 
education  will,  I  trust,  be  a  key  element 
in  consideration  of  this  bUl  in  the  Special 
Bubcommlttee  on  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  full  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  bill  and  a  sectional  analysis 
of  this  measure  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recori),  as  follows: 

8.  1168 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Science  Poun<la- 
tlon,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  to  enable  It 
to  carry  out  Its  powers  and  duties  under  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960, 
as  amended,  and  under  title  IX  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, $619,000,000. 

Sbc.  2.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  In  sections  1  and  4  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation,  for  expendi- 
ture, or  for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for 
such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  In 
Acts  making  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses  upon  the  approval  or  authority 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  his  determination  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  Qoverrmient. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  are  au- 
thorized by  section  1  hereof,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30,  1973,  for 
expenses  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Incurred  outside  the  United  States  to 
be  paid  tor  In  foreign  currencies  which  the 
Treasury  Department  determines  to  be  ex- 
cess to  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  If  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  afica-dlng  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  Institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force, 
disruption,  m:  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  in  such 
Institution  from  engaging  In  their  duties  or 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to 
a  substantial  disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Institution  with  respect  to  whleb 
such  CTtcne  was  committed,  then  the  insti- 
tution which  such  individual  attends,  or  Is 
employed  by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of,  such  individual  under  any 
of  the  programs  specified  in  subsection  (c). 
If  an  Institution  denies  an  Individual  assist- 
ance under  the  authority  of  the  preceding 
sentence  of  this  subeectlon,  then  any  insti- 
tution which  such  Individual  subsequently 
attends  shall  deny  tot  the  remainder  of  the 
two-year  period  any  further  payment  to,  or 
for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  specified  In  sub- 
section (c). 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  Individual  attend- 
ing, or  employed  by,  such  institution,  that 
such  individual  has  willfully  refxised  to  obey 
a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  Institu- 
tion after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  na- 
ture and  contributed  to  a  substantial  dlsrup 
tlon  of  the  administration  of  such  Institu- 
tion, then  such  institution  shall  deny,  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  any  further  payment  to, 
or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual 


under  any  of  the  programs  specified  In  sub- 
section (c). 

(c)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subseo. 
tlons  (a)  and  (b)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  programs  authorized  by  the  Ns- 
tlonal  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and 

(2)  The  programs  authorized  under  title 
DC  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  relating  to  establishing  the  Science 
Information  Service. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act.  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  assistance  under  any  such  Act 
to  any  Individual  because  of  any  misconduct 
which  In  Its  Judgment  bears  adversely  on 
his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  institution  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an 
independent,  disciplinary  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  In  thU  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "N». 

tlonal  Science  Foundation  Authorization  Act 

of  1973." 

Secitonai.  Analysis 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Science  Foimdatlon, 
and  for  other  purposes 

SECTION     1 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
year  1973  In  the  amount  of  $619,000,000. 

SECTION    2 

This  section  provides  that  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  sections  1  and  4  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture for  such  period,  or  periods,  of  time  u 
may  be  8p>ecified  In  appropriation  acts. 

SECTION    3 

This  section  authorizes  an  allowance  ot 
up  to  $2,600  for  official  reception  and  repre- 
sentation expenses  to  be  expended  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director. 

SECTION    4 

This  section  authorizes,  in  addition  to 
the  funds  appropriated  by  section  1,  an 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1972  not  to 
exceed  $3,000,000  for  expenses  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Incurred  outside  of  the 
United  States  to  be  financed  from  foreign 
currencies  which  are  determined  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  be  In  excess  of  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States. 

SECTION    6 

This  section  repeats  the  provision  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Act  for  1971  relating  to  campus  unrest. 

BECnON    6 

This  section  permits  the  citation  of  the 
Act  as  the  "National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1972." 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  1169.  A  bill  to  preserve,  for  purposes 
of  study  and  research,  nationidly  tele- 
vised news  and  public  interest  programs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred a  bill  to  preserve,  for  purposes  of 
study  and  research,  nationally  televised 
news  and  public  interest  programs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  In  full  at  the  conclusian 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  iden- 
tical to  S.  3720,  which  I  introduced  in 
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the  9Lst  Congress.  It  would  direct  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  to  obtain,  pre- 
serve, and  Index  nationally  televised  eve- 
ning news  programs  and  other  national- 
ly televised  programs  that  he  determines 
to  be  of  substantial  public  interest 

The  need  for  such  legislation  was  first 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Vanderbllt 
University,  where  such  a  project  has  been 
underway  since  August  1968.  The  uni- 
versity has  done  a  remarkable  job  in 
preserving  some  of  this  broadcasting,  but 
it  has  neither  the  resources  nor  the  fa- 
cilities to  undertake  such  a  cvrogram  on 
the  requisite  scale. 

For  many  years  historians  and  other 
scholars  have  relied  extensively  on  con- 
temporary news  accounts  in  their  re- 
search into  the  American  past.  Univer- 
sities, libraries,  and  other  institutions 
have  long  realized  the  value  of  preserving 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  other 
printed  matter  for  the  future  use  of  his- 
torians and  other  interested  persons.  The 
advent  of  microfilm  techniques  has  made 
this  reproduction  and  storage  a  far  more 
attractive  and  practicable  practice. 

However,  few  would  disagree  with  the 
assertion  that  television  has  become  one 
of  the  major  news  forces  of  our  age.  Al- 
though the  print  media  continue  to  exert 
great  influence  and  are  capable  of  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  in-depth  coverage 
often  beyond  the  capacity  of  television, 
due  to  time  limitations,  television  news 
reporting  has  become  an  inestimably  po- 
tent factor  in  our  national  life. 

I  try  to  shy  away  from  the  use  of 
hyperbolic  or  emotional  adjectives,  but  I 
am  prepared  to  assert  that  the  failure 
to  preserve  a  record  of  television  news 
broadcasts  is  no  less  than  tragic.  It  is 
tragic  because  no  future  historian  could 
hope  to  write  an  accurate  chronicle  of 
this  turbulent  American  era  without  ac- 
cess to  television  accounts  of  fast-mov- 
ing world  events.  Because  America  and 
the  world  are  in  such  ferment  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  essential  that  future 
generations  be  given  a  reasonably  accu- 
rate picture  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's.  Such  a  picture  would 
be  impossible  without  reference  to  tele- 
vision news  coverage. 

The;  issue'  has  been  given  an  added 
immediacy  by  the  controversy  ignited  by 
the  Vice  President  over  the  objectivity 
of  television  news  reporting.  During  his 
televised  press  conference  on  foreign 
policy  last  week.  President  Nixon  himself 
asserted  his  belief  that  some  news  media 
had  distorted  the  facts  during  their  cov- 
erage of  the  Laos  operation.  Although 
anyone  Interested  in  trying  to  substan- 
tiate or  refute  the  President's  view  might 
be  able  to  do  so  by  drawing  on  the  Van- 
derbllt tape  file,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  university  should 
continue  to  bear  the  full  burden  of  a 
project  that  has  broad  public  signifi- 
cance, now  and  in  the  future. 

Regardless  of  which  side  of  this  con- 
troversy one  takes — and  few  are  neutral 
on  the  question — the  controversy  itself 
only  heightens  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  be  determinedly  explicit 
In  making  clear  that  this  proposal  in  no 
w*y  Is  meant  to  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  monitor  television 
news  broadcasts  for  any  sinister  purpose, 


now  or  in  the  future.  What  It  is  Intended 
to  provide  Is  a  centrtd  source  for  research 
by  present  and  future  scliolars  and  other 
interested  Individualfi.  If  a  doctoral  can- 
didate chose  to  seek  support  from  these 
tapes  for  a  thesis  that  television  news 
had  been  unfair  to  the  President  or  to 
the  Sierra  Club,  he  could  attempt  to 
make  his  case.  If  someone  else  chose  to 
seek  in  the  tapes  support  for  the  opposite 
view,  he  would  be  free  to  do  so. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Congress  Is  re- 
sponsible solely  to  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. These  video  records  would  be  as 
freely  available  for  any  purpose  as  are 
existing  records  of  the  printed  media. 
The  Vanderbllt  project  began  long  before 
the  current  controversy,  and  the  need  for 
a  permanent  record  of  television  news 
broadcasts  far  transcends  the  objectivity 
controversy. 

Mr.  President,  the  estimated  cost  of 
this  project  is  very  small  when  compared 
to  the  great  cost  to  future  scholarship 
that  will  accrue  if  the  project  is  not  un- 
dertaken. The  Librarian  has  estimated 
that  the  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
project,  once  it  Is  established,  would  be 
$162,100  per  year. 

I  am  most  hopeful  that  the  committee 
to  which  the  bill  has  been  referred  will 
take  prompt  and  favorable  action  on  the 
proposal.  I  feel  that  the  need  for  it  is 
virtually  self-evident. 


By  Mr.  CANNON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Eacleton, 
Mr.    Pong,    Mr.    Fannin,    Mr. 

GOLDWATER,      MT.      HARRIS,      Mr. 

Hartke,      Mr.      Hansen,      Mr. 
INOUTE,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mc- 
IKTTRE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mc- 
gee,       Mr.       Randolph,       Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,     Mr.     Scott,     Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    Tower,    Mr. 
Percy,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  1172.  A  bill  to  exempt  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  65  years  of  age 
or  over  from  paying  entrance  or  admis- 
sion fees  for  certain  recreational  areas. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

KXEMPTION  or  SENIOR  CITIZXNS  rSOM  PATINO 
KNTSANCK  FEKS  TO  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  RSC- 
RKATION  ABKAS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
highly  p(H)ular  Golden  Eagle  Passport 
program,  providing  year-long  access  to 
designated  Federal  recreation  areas 
throughout  the  Nation,  has  been  ex- 
tended only  through  December  31,  1971, 
at  which  time  the  program  will  come  to 
an  end  unless  it  is  extended  by  legislative 
action.  In  Euldition  the  passport  fee  has 
been  raised  from  $7  to  $10— just  one 
more  inflationary  pressure  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Although  the  passport  can  be  used 
without  limit  to  the  number  of  visits  or 
the  number  of  persons  in  a  single  private 
vehicle,  in  many  areas  there  are  addi- 
tional user  fees  for  camping  and  other 
activities. 

I  am  aware  that  the  admission  fees  to 
Federal  recreational  areas  do  not  consti- 
tute the  greatest  expense  of  recreational 


travel.  Nonetheless,  our  senior  citizen  re- 
tirees, who  usually  have  an  abundance  of 
free  time,  are  often  not  financially  able 
to  take  advantage  of  many  leisure-time 
opportunities  available  in  our  national 
parks  and  recreation  areas. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  a  bill  de- 
signed to  provide  a  tenth  of  the  Na- 
tion's citizens,  20  million  people,  with  an 
expanded  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  splendor  of  our  national 
parks  and  forests.  These  people — our 
senior  citizens — are  to  a  large  extent  liv- 
ing on  fixed,  small  incomes  which  in  th« 
face  of  rising  costs  grow  even  smaller. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  has  come  up  with  a 
pretty  grim  picture  of  Income  problems 
among  older  Americans.  Coming  after  a 
2-year  study  of  the  economics  of  aging 
the  report  finds  that  aged  Americans  live 
on  less  than  half  the  income  of  those 
under  age  65,  despite  the  stopgap  15  per- 
cent social  security  increase  of  Decem- 
ber 1969. 

An  earlier  report  cited  the  spending 
habits  of  older  i>eople.  It  noted  older  con- 
sumers followed  a  pattern  more  closely 
related  to  low  income  groups  In  general: 

For  Instance,  the  older  units  spent  pro- 
portionately more  on  food,  housing  and 
household  operation,  and  medical  care  than 
did  the  younger  units.  Younger  units,  on  the 
other  hand,  spent  proportionately  more  on 
house  furnishings,  clothing,  transportation, 
alcohol,  tobacco,  recreation,  and  education. 

I  believe  that  by  eliminating  the  en- 
trance fee  for  our  elderly,  we  will  be  ex- 
pressing, in  some  small  degree,  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  contributions  these 
people  have  made  during  their  working 
years.  This  is  an  altogether  fitting  aiul 
proper  contribution  on  our  part  to  their 
leisure  years. 

Such  action  is  not  without  precedent, 
for  in  many  States  and  municipalities 
there  are  provisions  to  exempt  those  over 
65  of  property  or  other  taxes. 

The  State  of  Nevada,  which  has  long 
understood  the  social  and  financial  re- 
quirements of  the  over  65  age  groiQ>, 
grants  them  exemptions  from  payments 
of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  In  addi- 
tion the  Nevada  State  Legislature  is  con- 
sidering extending  this  exemption  to 
other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  acceptance  by 
my  colleagues  of  this  proposal  to  make 
in  part  a  present  of  our  country's  mag- 
nificent scenery  to  the  golden  age  people 
of  our  Nation. 


By  Mr.  METCALP  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Inoute, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,     Mr.     MoNTOYA,     Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.    RANDOLPH,    Mr.    Stevens, 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  make  more 
realistic  and  equitable  the  criteria  for 
determining  disability  thereunder.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Oommittee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
its  approval  of  the  social  security  amend- 
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ments  bill  In  1967,  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  34  to  20  ajjiproved  my  amendment  to 
redefine  disability  for  purpoaes  of  social 
security  benefits.  Unfortunately,  the 
amendment  was  lost  In  conference. 

In  1969,  I  reintroduced  It  as  S.  1132, 
with  40  cosponsors,  and.  in  1970,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  social  security  bill. 
Today,  21  other  Senators  and  I  offer  the 
proposal  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

In  passing  the  1967  social  security 
amendments  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives narrowed  the  definition  of  "disabil- 
ity" by  injecting  a  geographical  element. 
The  original  definition  in  the  1956 
amendment,  said  that  a  finding  of  dis- 
ability would  be  made  only  if  the  work- 
er's disabling  "was  expected  to  result  In 
death  or  to  be  a  long-continued  and  In- 
definite duration."  In  1965.  the  definition 
was  broadened  to  eliminate  the  long-con- 
tinued and  indefinite  duration  require- 
ment. Through  the  years  of  amendment 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  however,  dis- 
ability was  always  held  to  be  the  "in- 
ability to  engage  in  any  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  by  reason  of  any  medically 
determinable  jrfijrsical  or  mental  Imipair- 
ment."  In  1967.  the  House  restricted  the 
definition  by  adding  to  the  words  "sub- 
stantial gainful  activity"  the  words 
"which  exists  in  the  national  econo«ny." 

In  speaking  to  the  Senate  in  1967  in 
behEklf  of  my  amendment  to  remove  the 
geographic  restriction  approved  by  the 
House  and  return  to  the  earlier  defini- 
tion, I  said: 

Actually,  what  the  Secretary  could  apply 
under  this  conclusion  la  that  a  man  would 
b&ve  to  leave  the  geographic  area  In  which 
he  lived  and  he  would  have  to  engage  In 
work  In  which  he  had  no  experience  either 
by  age,  education,  or  training,  and  II  such 
work  were  available  In  the  national  econ- 
omy, whether  he  could  get  to  It  or  not, 
whether  he  would  be  available  or  not, 
whether  a  vacancy  existed,  he  would  still  be 
disqualified   because  of  disability. 

In  1970,  we  had  the  anomaly  of  the 
restrictive  definition  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act — since  the  House  did  not  accept 
our  amendment  in  1967 — and  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  definition  of  disability  In  the 
administration's  October  revision  of  the 
family  assistance  bill  for  purposes  of 
State  aid  to  the  disabled.  It  read  in  part: 
An  Individual  shall  be  considered  to  be 
severely  disabled  for  purposes  of  this  title  If 
he  Is  unable  to  engage  In  any  substantial 
gainful  activity  (available  to  him  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  his  residence)  by 
reason  of  any  medically  determinable 
physical  or  mental  impairment  which  can  be 
expected  to  result  in  death  or  which  has 
lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  not  less  than  12 
months  •  •  •. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  rational  ap- 
proach by  the  administration.  We  should 
do  no  less  for  a  worker  whose  contribu- 
tions to  social  security  trust  funds  were 
Intended  to  secure  a  mjnirniini  income 
to  him  in  the  event  of  the  personal  tra- 
gedy of  a  disability. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
support  revision  of  H.R.  1  for  State  aid 
to  the  disabled  in  line  with  its  previous 
recommendation  and  I  hope  further  that 
the  Congress  will  approve  our  conform- 
ing amendment  to  redefine  disability  for 


social  security  purposes,  as  provided  In 
the  bill  we  Introduce  today. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  1174.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  treatment  of  certain  veterans  suffer- 
ing from  drug  addiction  or  drug  depend- 
ency. Referred  to  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

VXTXRANS  DBT7G   REHABnjTATION   ACT  OF    1971 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  mtroduce  the  Veterans  Drug  Abuse 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971,  to  provide 
authorization  for  drug  abuse  treatment 
in  veterans'  hospitals  for  veterans  who 
have  been  discharged  from  active  duty 
under  less  than  honorable  conditions  for 
reason  of  drug  abuse,  and  who  currently 
are  barred  from  receiving  any  veterans' 
benefits. 

This  bill  is  Identical  to  the  bill  I  in- 
troduced late  In  the  9l8t  Congress,  S. 
4424,  and  incorporates  into  law  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Task  Oroup  on  Drug  Abuse  Policy.  The 
bill  specifically  amends  the  section  of  the 
United  States  Code  dealing  with  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Under  the  current 
law.  anyone  discharged  under  less  than 
honorable  conditions  is  barred  from  any 
use  of  veterans'  medical  facilities.  This 
bill  will  make  a  narrow  exception :  where 
the  reetson  for  a  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charge is  drug  abuse,  that  veteran  will 
be  permitted  to  receive  drug  abuse  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  at  veterans'  fa- 
cilities. 

Veterans'  benefits  are  not  granted  to 
servicemen  discharged  under  dishonor- 
able conditions,  or  to  servicemen  receiv- 
ing undesirable  and  bad  conduct  dis- 
charges as  a  result  of  offenses  involving 
moral  turpitude  or  willful  and  persistent 
misconduct.  Since  a  drug  user  is  consid- 
ered by  the  military  to  have  rendered 
himself  unfit  for  further  service,  his  dis- 
charge falls  under  one  of  these  cate- 
gories, and  he  is  barred  from  using  vet- 
erans' facilities  for  drug  abuse  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation. 

My  bill  will  change  this  policy  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  to  the  United  States 
Code,  providing  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator "within  the  limits  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities,  may  fur- 
nish hospital  care  and  medical  services 
for  the  treatment  of  drug  addiction  or 
drug  dependency  to  eligible  veterans  who 
request  such  care  or  services." 

To  insure  that  a  full  rehabilitation 
program  can  be  carried  out,  the  biU  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to,  first,  re- 
quire the  veteran  seeking  treatment  to 
agree  in  writing  to  a  minimum  period  of 
time  he  wHl  be  required  to  undergo  treat- 
ment, second,  set  any  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  treatment  to  Insure  a  thorough 
and  effective  rehabilitation  program, 
and,  third,  refuse  further  treatment  of 
«uiy  veteran  who  violates  the  terms  of 
any  agreements  and  conditions  under 
which  the  treatment  began. 

I  want  to  emphasize  tiiat  this  is  a 
voluntary  program  for  the  individual 
veteran.  We  are  not  forcing  drug  abusers 
onto  veterans'  facilities.  We  are  hew- 
ever,  opening  the  resources  of  our  vet- 
erans' program  to  those  Individuals  who 


seek  help  in  eliminating  drugs,  and  the 
need  for  drugs,  from  their  lives. 

The  task  group  considered  a  proposal 
to  modify  the  general  discharge  regula- 
tions by  allowing  drug  abusers  to  receive 
a  general  discharge  for  unsuitability 
which  does  not  bar  veterans'  benefits. 
However,  the  report  concluded  that  the 
discharge  system  now  in  effect  in  the 
Armed  Forces  represents  a  fair  and 
proper  method  of  categorizing  service. 
Rather  than  lower  the  standards  and 
criteria  within  the  military  for  discharge, 
a  better  solution  would  be  to  amend  exist- 
ing law,  to  permit  treatment  of  drug 
abusers  discharged  under  less  than  hon- 
orable conditions.  My  bill  carries  out 
this  recommendation. 

I  feel  that  the  serious  problem  of  drug 
abuse  must  be  handled  by  all  levels  of 
society:  There  must  be  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments; there  must  be  coordination  be- 
tween pubUc  and  private  groups;  and 
there  must  be  continuity  between  mili- 
tary and  civilian  drug  education  and  drug 
abuse  rehabilitation  efforts. 

The  problem  of  drug  abuse  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  military,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  studies  have  shown  that  15  per- 
cent of  the  men  entering  the  service 
are  already  drug  users.  However,  the 
DOD  task  group  has  also  cited  the  effect 
of  combat  pressures  and  high  availability 
of  drugs  in  Vietnam  on  the  Increase  of 
drug  use  among  servicemen. 

Therefore,  I  feel  the  military  has  an 
obligation  to  do  whatever  is  feasible  to 
treat  the  servicemen  who  have  been  ad- 
dicted to  drugs,  and  to  make  this  small 
contribution  to  drug  rehabilitation.  With 
the  vast  resources  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration already  available  for  medi- 
cal and  rehabilitative  care,  we  should  take 
advantage  of  them  and  eJlcm  drug-ad- 
dicted veterans  to  receive  this  treatment. 

Although  the  category  of  men  involved 
in  this  bill  is  narrowly  drawn,  since  it 
only  refers  to  men  specifically  discharged 
because  of  dnig  abuse,  the  problem  la 
large,  and  I  hope  Congress  can  take  this 
important  step. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows: 

8.  1174 

Bo  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Drug 
Abuse   RehablllUtlon   Act   of   1971." 

Stc.  2.  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  17  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows:  "620A.  Hospital  and  medical  care 
for  veteran  suffering  from  drug  addiction  or 
drug  dependency. 

"(»)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term  'eli- 
gible veteran'  means  any  person  who  served 
on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  60 
days  and  who  was  discharged  therefrom  un- 
der conditions  other  than  honorable  for  rea- 
sons of  drug  abuse. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Administrator,  within  the 
limits  of  Veterans'  Administration  facilities, 
may  furnish  hospital  care  and  medical  serr- 
ices  for  the  treatment  of  drug  addiction  or 
drug  dependency  to  eligible  veterans  who  re- 
quest such  care  of  servlcee. 
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••(c)  If  the  Administrator  determines  It 
oacessary  to  the  effective  treatment  of  any 
eligible  veteran  applying  for  treatment  un- 
der the  provUlons  of  this  section,  be  may 
require,  as  a  condition  to  providing  such 
treatment,  that  such  veteran  agree  in  writ- 
ing to  make  himself  available  for  such  treat- 
ment for  such  minimum  period  of  time  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Ad- 
jnlnlstrator  may  prescribe.  The  Administra- 
tor may  refuse  further  treatment  under  this 
tection  to  any  veteran  who  violates  the  terms 
of  any  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section." 

Szc.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  17  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
••(laOA.  HosplUl  and  medical  care  for  veter- 
ans Buffering  from  drug  addiction 
or  drug  dependency." 
Immediately  after 
"620.  Transfers  for  nuralng  home   care." 


By  Mr.  JACKSON    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)   (by  request) : 

8. 1175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado <Mr.  Allott)  and  myself.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  was  referred  to  in  that  part  of 
President  Nixon's  environmental  mes- 
sage dealing  with  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  Februsuy  8,  1971.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior accompanying  this  draft  proposal 
and  an  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
VS.   DiPARTMiWT    or    THE    ItrmaoK. 

Washington.  D.C.,  Fehruary  10, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  V.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

UtMt  Mb.  PRKsmENT :  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  conunlttee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  legislative  proposal  was  referred  to  In 
that  part  of  President  Nixon's  environmental 
message  dealing  with  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  February  8,  1971. 

The  propKJsed  legislation  will  accomplish 
several  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the 
Land  tmd  Water  Conservation  Fimd,  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
expenditures  in  providing  public  recreation 
opportunities  and  ojjen  spaces  where  the  un- 
met demands  are  greatest.  The  formula  for 
apportlotunent  of  assistance  among  the 
States  would  be  altered  to  give  mcreased  em- 
phasis to  the  demands  for  additional  recre- 
ation opporttuiltles  and  open  spaces  in  and 
near  heavily  populated  urban  areas.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  be  given  added 
authority  to  review  State  implementation 
plans  In  order  to  assvure  compliance  with  this 
goal. 

The  bill  will  also  authorize  a  State  to  use 
up  to  25%  of  Its  total  annual  allocation  to 
develop  indoor  recreation  facilities  within 


areas  where  the  \inavalIabUlty  of  land  or  cli- 
matic conditions  provide  no  other  feasible  d 
prudent  alternative  to  serve  identified  un- 
met demands  for  recreation  resources. 

These  amendments  are  recommended  as  a 
pent  of  the  President's  program  which  he 
mentioned  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message 
on  January  22, 1971,  as  follows: 

"And  not  only  to  meet  today's  needs  but 
to  anticipate  thoee  of  tomorrow,  I  will  put 
forward  the  most  extensive  program  ever 
proposed  by  a  President  of  the  United  States 
to  expand  the  Nation's  parks,  recreation 
areas,  open  spaces,  in  a  way  that  truly  brings 
parks  to  the  people  where  the  people  are.  For 
only  If  we  leave  a  legacy  of  parks  will  the 
next  generation  have  perks  to  enjoy." 

A  detaUed  analysis  of  this  draft  bill  Is 
enclosed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoCEBS  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Analysis  or  Dbait  Bnx 
Subsection  (a)  would  remove  the  require- 
ment m  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  that  financial  assistance  to  the 
Statee  for  recreation  planning,  acquisition, 
or  development  be  for  outdoor  facilities 
only. 

Subsection  (b)  would  change  the  existing 
formula  for  apportioning  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Moneys  to  the  States. 
At  preeent  60  percent  of  such  moneys  is 
appKirtioned  on  the  basis  of  need,  es  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
accordance  with  certain  prescribed  consid- 
erations. One  such  consideration  Is  the  pro- 
portion which  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  United 
Statee. 

The  proposed  apportionment  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  Is  based  upon  the  following  formula: 

1.  20  percent  on  an  equal  basis; 

2.  75  percent  on  the  basis  of  need  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary;  and 

3.  5  percent  on  the  basis  of  special  or 
emergency  needs  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Subsection  (c)  woiild  change  the  present 
annual  limitation  on  the  total  apportion- 
ment of  Fund  moneys  to  an  individual  State 
from  7  to  10  per  oentiun  of  the  total  amount 
allocated  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  to 
the  several  States,  and  wo\ild  provide  that 
If  such  apportionment  has  not  been  paid  or 
obligated  within  a  prescribed  period  it  will 
be  reapportioned  on  the  basis  of  need  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  10  per  centum  limitation.  In  addition, 
the  subsection  would  delete  the  provision 
under  which  the  populations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa  are  included  In 
the  popxilatlon  computation  of  the  United 
Statee  since  under  subsection  (b)  such  a 
com^putation  would  no  longer  be  niade. 

Subsection  (d)  modified  one  of  the  existing 
requirements  of  State  comprehensive  recrea- 
tion plans  which  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  before  financial  assistance  may  be 
given  to  the  States  for  acquisition  or  devel- 
opment projects.  The  subsection  requires 
such  plans  to  contain  an  evaluation  of  pres- 
ent and  future  demands  for  and  supply  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources  and  facilities 
m  the  States. 

Subsection  (e)  would  permit  a  State  to  use 
up  to  25  percent  of  Its  total  axmual  alloca- 
tion to  develop  Indoor  recreation  facilities  In 
those  areas  where  the  unavailability  of  land 
or  climatic  conditions  provide  no  feasible  or 
prudent  alternative  to  serve  Identified  unmet 
demands  for  recreation  resources. 

Subsection  (f)  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  withhold  payments  to  States  until 
he  Is  satisfied  that  they  have  taken  appro- 


priate action  to  ensure,  consider,  or  provide 
for  certain  Items  lleted  In  said  subsection. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)  (by  request) : 
S.  1176.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coop- 
eration between  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  States  with  respect  to  en- 
vironmental regulations  for  mining  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Cwnmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ICnnED   AXXA  PEOTSCnON    ACT   or    ISTl 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Mined 
Area  Protection  Act  of  1971.  This  meas- 
ure is  proposed  by  the  administration  as 
a  part  of  the  President's  environmental 
message  of  February  8,  1971. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  two  other 
measures  relating  to  surface  and  strip- 
mine  protection  and  reclamation  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee.  These  measures 
will  all  receive  active  consideration  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  executive  communication 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ac- 
companying the  administration's  draft 
proposal  together  with  a  section-by- 
section  anaysls  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

U.S.  Departmint  or  the  Interiok, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  10, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonxw, 
President  of  the  VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  government  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  environmental 
regulations  for  mining  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

This  legislative  proposal  was  referred  to  in 
that  part  of  President  Nixon's  environmental 
message  dealing  with  environmental  regula- 
tions for  mining  operations  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  February  8,  1971. 
The  adverse  environmental  effects  that  can 
result  from  mining  operations  has  been  a 
subject  of  growing  national  concern  in  recent 
years.  The  ever-increasing  demand  for  min- 
erals coupled  with  dramatic  developments  In 
or  ability  to  recover  them  has  led  to  an  in- 
crease In  mining  activity,  particularly  sur- 
face mining. 

These  activities  are  an  Important  part  of 
the  American  economy  and  will  continue  to 
be.  But  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  they 
may  contain  hidden  costs  in  terms  of  en- 
vironmental deterioration  that  do  not  appear 
in  the  market  transaction  of  the  commodity. 
Recent  studies  and  Investigations  in  the 
past  5  years  documented  some  of  the  adverse 
environmental  effects  that  may  result  from 
surface  mining.  Over  3.2  million  acres  of  land 
had  been  disturbed  by  siu-face  mining,  with 
approximately  160,000  acres  being  added  an- 
nually. By  1980,  if  this  trend  continues  un- 
checked, 6  million  acres  will  have  been  af- 
fected by  mining  activity,  an  area  roughly 
the  size  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Underg^und  mines  also  pose  a  serloiis 
threat  to  the  environment.  Like  surface 
mines,  underground  mines  can  produce  un- 
sightly spoil-heaps  which  dlsflg\ire  the  coun- 
tryside and  contelbute  to  water  pollution. 
Mine  fires  and  unintentional  subsidence  are 
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a,lao  major  problems  aaeoclated  with  under- 
ground mines  In  some  areas. 

In  varying  degrees  State  legislatures  and 
mining  companies  bave  responded  to  tbe 
problem  with  the  result  that  much  land  Is 
being  reclaimed  by  the  mining  industry  as  a 
part  of  the  mining  operation.  Twenty-two 
States  have  laws  regulating  some  aspects  of 
surface  or  underground  mining.  This  effort, 
however,  suffers  from  lack  of  uniformity  and 
lack  of  unanimity. 

There  are  two  distinct  problems  Involved 
In  meeting  the  challenge  which  mining  op- 
erations can  present  to  the  environment: 

(1)  requiring  ongoing  and  future  mining 
activities  to  be  conducted  In  a  way  as  to 
minimize  the  environment  Impact,  and 

(2)  healing  the  wounds  that  have  been 
Inflicted  by  past  mining  operations. 

The  proposed  bill  deals  only  with  the  first 
problem,  the  solution  to  which  Is  largely  a 
matter  of  developing  regulations  which  will 
require  environmental  considerations  to  be 
built  Into  the  mining  operation.  An  Integral 
part  of  this  effort  will  be  research  programs 
promoted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  Federal  funds. 

The  projxMed  bill  recognizes  that  the  Ini- 
tial responsibility  for  developing  and  enforc- 
ing regulations  should  rest  with  the  States. 
It  also  recognizes,  however,  that  the  effort 
must  be  nationwide  and  based,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  on  national  standards,  so 
that  Industry  will  t>e  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  In  every  State. 

The  proposed  bill  therefore  gives  the  States 
the  opportunity  to  develop  and  submit  regu- 
lations for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  accordance  with  certain  specific 
criteria  set  forth  In  the  bill. 

If  a  SUte  falls  to  develop  an  acceptable 
program  within  two  years  after  enactment, 
the  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  regulations  for  mining  opera- 
tions within  the  State. 

The  problem  of  healing  damage  Inflicted  In 
the  past  Is  more  complicated.  Typically,  the 
party  responsible  Is  not  available  for  legal 
action  to  require  him  to  repair  the  damage 
he  has  caused.  Consequently  the  solution  is 
largely  a  matter  of  spending  taxpayers  dol- 
lars. In  order  to  Justify  a  massive  Federal 
grant  program  to  clean  up  past  mlned-areas, 
a  detailed  cost-benefit  analysis  must  be  un- 
dertaken to  assure  that  this  problem  deserves 
top  priority  among  the  great  number  of 
other  environmental  iM'oblems  the  solution 
to  which  requires  Federal  funds.  The  tools 
for  such  an  analysis  are  in  the  formative 
stages.  Until  they  have  been  further  refined. 
It  is  felt  that  a  restoration  program  Is  pre- 
matoire. 

A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  16 
enclosed. 

This  legislation  Is  long  overdue.  The  longer 
It  is  put  off,  the  larger  the  ultimate  cost 
will  be. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

KocxBS  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Section-bt-Section-  Analysis 
To  provide  for  the  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  government  and  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  environmental  regulations  for  min- 
ing operations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

TlTUC  I 

Section  101 — oontalns  definitions.  "Min- 
ing operations"  Includes  surface  and  under- 
grovmd  mining  but  excludes  extraction  of 
minerals  In  a  Uqiild  or  gaseous  state  through 
pipes.  "Beclamatlon"  means  environmental 
protection  built  Into  mining  operations. 

Section  i02— contains  Congressional  find- 
ings and  declarations  and  states  specifically 
that    mining    operations    affect    Interstate 


commerce  but  that  the  initial  and  principal 
continuing  responsibility  for  regulating 
them  rests  with  the  States. 

TTn.E  n 
Section  201 — permits  each  State  to  submit 
for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
environmental  regulations  for  mining  oper- 
ations. Such  regulations  must  cover  all  land 
within  the  State  except  Federally-owned  land 
or  land  held  in  trust  for  Indians.  The  section 
contains  criteria  for  secretarial  approval.  In- 
cluding provision  that  the  regulations  con- 
tain requirements  designed  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  air  or  water  quality  standards 
and  control  or  prevention  of  other  specific 
types  of  environmental  damage.  The  section 
sets  up  an  Advisory  Committee  to  establish 
guidelines  further  elaborating  upon  the  cri- 
teria. The  section  allows  the  Secretary  to 
withdraw  his  approval  of  State  regulations 
If  he  finds  that  the  State  has  failed  to  en- 
force the  regulations  adequately  or  other- 
wise failed  to  comply  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Act. 

Section  202 — provides  that  if,  after  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
a  State  has  failed  to  submit  regulations  to 
the  Secretary  for  approval,  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  regulations  for  mining  operations 
within  that  State. 

Section  203 — provides  that,  when  the  Sec- 
retary administers  and  enforces  the  program 
for  a  State,  he  shall  recover  the  cost  of  so 
doing  through  permit  charges  levied  on  the 
mining  operations  within  that  State. 

Section  204 — provides  that  Federal  regula- 
tions Issued  imder  section  202  shall  cease  to 
apply  whenever  the  Secretary  approves  reg- 
ulations submitted  to  him  by  the  State. 

Section  205 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  Inspections  of  mining  operations  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  the 
Act. 

Section  206 — authorizes  the  Attorney  CJen- 
eral  to  Institute  a  civil  action  In  the  Federal 
district  court  to  enforce  Federal  regulations, 
and  to  enforce  certain  other  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

Section  207 — prescribes  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  Federal  regulations. 

Section  208 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  research  or  training  programs  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  n. 

Section  209 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  States  to  cover  80%  of  the 
cost  of  developing  the  regulations  during  the 
year  prior  to  approval  and  to  cover  the  fol- 
lowing portion  of  the  administering  and  en- 
forcing costs  for  the  four  years  following  ap- 
proval; 60%  the  first  year,  45%  the  second 
year,  30%  the  third  year  and  15%  the  fourth 
year.  The  section  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
States. 

Section  210 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  the  services  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture In  extending  technical  assistance  to 
the  States. 

Section  211 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations. 

Section  212 — authorizes  appropriations  as 
necessary. 

TITLK  nZ 

Section  301 — authorizes  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  to  issue  environmental  regtilations 
governing  mining  operations  on  lands  under 
their  Jurisdiction.  It  directs  such  agency 
heads  to  require  at  least  the  same  degree  of 
environmental  protection  and  regulation  as 
Is  required  by  the  State  on  other  lands  within 
the  State.  The  section  also  provides  that  the 
Act  shall  not  conflict  with  certain  other  Fed- 
eral laws. 

Section  302 — provides  for  the  separation  of 
any  provisions  of  the  Act  held  Invalid. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  1177.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Council 
of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Ebcecutive 


Office  of  the  President  and  to  establish 
an  independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  in  order  to  protect  and  serve  the 
interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations;  thereafter  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

CONST7MEa     PaOTXCnON    ORGANIZATION    ACT    OF 
1971 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
•  Mr.  Javits)  and  myself,  I  introduce  the 
Consumer  Protection  Organization  Act 
of  1971  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  biU  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  when 
the  bill  is  reported  by  that  committee 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  30  days  for  consideration 
of  subject  matters  in  the  bill  which  are 
within  its  jurisdiction  if  the  chairman 
of  that  coramittee  desires  such  refer- 
ence. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  reservmg 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  he  now  Introducing  the  bill;  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Is  there  any  particular 
time  limit  or   requirement   insofar  as 
when  the  bill  must  be  reported  by  the 
initial  committee? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  None  at  all.  This  Is  the 
same  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 1,  1970,  by  a  74-to-4  vote.  We  fol- 
low exactly  the  same  procedure  followed 
m  the  last  Congress.  After  it  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, it  was  referred  to  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  after  working  it  out  with 
the  Senator  from  Washingon  (Mr. 
Maonttson),  they  had  30  days  to  make 
their  decision.  We  are  following  exactly 
the  same  procedure  now  that  we  followed 

in  1970.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Has  this  been  cleared 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  have  not  talked  to 
him  personally  but  we  are  following  the 
same  procedure.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson)  and  I  saw 
eye  to  eye  on  it  last  year.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  feels  the  same  way.  I  worked  this  out 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Bto. 
Javits),  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
committee,  and  we  are  following  the 
same  procedure  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MAcmTSON)  and  I 
agreed  to  last  year,  and  I  assume  he 
agrees  to  it  this  year.  Both  of  us  support 
this  legislation.  I  believe  we  imderstand 
one  another  completely. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

Mr.  C(X)K.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  may  very  well 
object,  the  only  thing  that  I  might  ob- 
ject to  is  the  fact  that  while  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  is  not  given 
a  limited  time,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee is  given  30  days. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  because  the 
main  jurisdiction  is  within  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  It  is  cus- 
tomary, where  we  deal  with  matters  on 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Basically,  I  could  report  this  out  be- 
cause we  held  complete  hearings  last 
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year  and  it  had  complete  consideration. 
It  came  out  with  the  agreement  of  both 
the  Republicans  and  tlie  Democrats  on 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
We  worked  it  out  m  this  way.  This  was 
the  procedure  we  worked  out  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
son),  so  we  are  following  the  same  pro- 
cedure we  followed  last  year. 

Mr.  COOK.  One  reason  I  hope  the 
Senator  does  not  mind  my  bringing  this 
up  is  that  I  am  the  ranking  member 
on  the  Consumer  Subcommittee  and  we 
are  in  hearings  now  on  consiuner  legis- 
lation and  will  continue  to  be.  My  only 
objection  would  be  to  allocating  the  30 
days.  We  may  very  well  get  It  out  in  far 
less  than  30  days. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
move that. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
and  when  the  bill  is  reported  by  that 
committee  that  it  then  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  con- 
sideration of  subject  matters  In  the  bill 
which  are  within  its  jurisdiction,  if  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  desires  such 
reference.  We  will  delete  the  30  days. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  objection. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce the  Consimaer  Protection  Or- 
gamzation  Act  of  1971  for  appropriate 
reference. 

This  bill  is  virtually  the  same  as  S. 
4459,  which  passed  the  Senate  74  to  4 
on  December  1,  1970. 

The  bill  would  establish,  first,  a  Coun- 
cil of  Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  to  recom- 
mend policy  and  coordinate  consumer 
programs,  second,  an  independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  with  the  au- 
thority to  advocate  the  consumer  In- 
terest before  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies, and  courts,  and  three,  a  program  of 
grants  to  States,  localities,  and  private 
nonprofit  consumer  organizations  for 
consumer  protection  programs. 

The  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers 
will  be  composed  of  the  Director  of  the 
independent  agency  and  two  other  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Similar  in  design  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  new  council  will 
coordinate  and  review  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  the  many  consumer 
programs  and  activities — there  were  76 
separate  programs  In  1969.  The  Coimcll 
will  evaluate  these  programs,  help  settle 
disputes  within  the  executive  branch, 
and  suggest  means  of  eliminating  waste 
and  duplication. 

A  principal  responsibility  of  the  coun- 
cil will  be  to  provide  poUcy  guidance  to 
the  President  and  recommend  new  legis- 
lation. A  related  duty  is  to  assist  him  in 
preparing  tin  annual  consimier  report  to 
the  Congress. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will 
be  headed  by  a  Director,  nominated  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, who  will  serve  a  4-year  term  coter- 
minous with  the  President. 

The  Agency's  mandate  covers  a  wide 
spectrum  of  activities — represent  the 
consumer  interest  before  Federal  depart- 


ments, agencies,  and  courts;  publish  in- 
formation useful  to  consumers;  conduct 
economic  surveys  and  research;  provide 
financial  and  technical  support  to  State, 
local,  and  private  nonprofit  consimier 
organizations;  promote  consimaer  edu- 
cation; cooperate  with  business  in  con- 
sumer protection;  perform  or  supervise 
such  product  testmg  as  may  later  be  au- 
thorized; and  publish  a  Federal  Con- 
siuner Register. 

The  most  novel  and  imiKtrtant  func- 
tion of  the  Agency  is  consumer  advocacy. 
Every  day  the  Federal  Government 
makes  decisions  or  administers  programs 
which  affect  the  pocketbooks,  health,  and 
safety  of  millions  of  consumers.  The 
Agency  will  intervene  in  the  policymak- 
ing, regulatory,  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  the  Federal  (jtovemment  wherever 
there  is  a  significant  consumer  mterest 
in  the  outcome. 

The  regulatory  commissions  are  a  place 
where  the  consumer  interest  has  been  un- 
represented often  in  the  past.  In  Ucense, 
rate,  smd  route  hearings,  for  example, 
the  Agency  will  be  the  watchdog  of  the 
consumer.  It  will  actively  oppose  infla- 
tionary price  hikes  and  unjustifiable 
service  cutbacks. 

In  bringing  the  interest  of  consumers 
to  bear  on  the  decisionmaking  processes 
of  Government,  the  bill  merely  provides 
something  which  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  other  private  interests,  already 
enjoy.  Business  has  its  trade  associations, 
a  vast  lobbying  operation,  and  a  Cabmet 
department  which  promotes  its  interests. 

Consumers  should  have  the  same  orga- 
nization and  representation.  Although 
every  American  is  a  consumer,  each  per- 
son devotes  only  a  part  of  his  time  to  his 
role  as  a  consumer  and  usually  spends 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  his  money  on  a 
given  Item  which  may  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory. This  is  one  reason  why  the  buyer 
has  historically  been  less  organized  than 
the  seller  in  the  marketplace  and  under- 
represented  in  the  councils  of  Govei»- 
ment. 

This  bill  will  help  to  redress  this  imbal- 
ance. It  gives  the  consumer  representa- 
tion in  the  Government,  improved  Im- 
plementation of  existing  programs,  and 
a  more  active  Federal  role  in  promoting 
fair  play  in  the  private  enterprise  system. 

I  regret  that  the  President  in  his  con- 
sumer message  to  Congress  has  not  taken 
a  firm  position  on  the  critical  issue  of  the 
advocacy  function.  While  last  year  he 
said  that  advocacy  belonged  In  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  he  now  suggests  that  It 
should  be  given  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  pendmg  action  to  reorga- 
nize the  FTC.  I  feel  strongly,  as  did  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Senate  in  Decem- 
ber, that  only  an  independent  agency 
can  provide  the  vigorous  advocacy  that 
the  consumer  needs. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will 
be  a  clearinghouse  for  consumer  com- 
plaints. It  will  refer  them  to  the  appro- 
priate authorities,  including  the  Justice 
Department,  In  cases  where  violations  of 
Federal  laws  are  alleged. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Agency  to  con- 
duct and  pubUsh  the  results  of  research, 
surveys,  and  investigations  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  consumer  matters.  A  closely  re-, 
lated  function  Is  the  publication  and  dis 


semination  of  information  useful  to  con- 
sumers. Specifically  authorized  in  this 
category  Is  brand  name  data  suppUed  by 
other  agencies  on  products  purchased  for 
their  own  use. 

Consumer  protection  is  also  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  States  and  the  locali- 
ties; and  remedies  are  often  appUed  more 
effectively  at  these  levels.  In  addition, 
nonprofit  organizations  make  a  major 
contilbution  in  fighting  fraud,  deception, 
misafe  goods,  and  other  illegal  practices. 

Since  many  States  lack  the  funds 
necessary  to  establish  effective  consumer 
protection  programs,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  make 
grants  to  strengthen  these  efforts.  Funds 
are  to  be  distributed  according  to  a 
formula  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Law 
EInforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion— each  State  submits  a  plan,  which, 
after  i^proval,  entitles  it  to  a  base 
amount  plus  additional  funds  based  on 
population. 

Tlie  Consumer  Protection  Agency  will 
be  the  advocate  of  the  consumer  interest 
and,  therefore,  will  be  immersed  in  spe- 
cific issues  and  disputes  on  a  daily  basis. 
The  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  will 
provide  an  overview  of  Federal  consumer 
programs,  and,  by  virtue  of  its  location  In 
the  White  House,  will  have  the  visibility 
£md  the  access  to  the  President  essential 
to  the  fulfillment  of  Its  policy  formula- 
tion role. 

The  American  consumer  is  frustrated 
today  not  only  by  the  poor  quality  and 
higli  prices  that  he  perceives  in  so  many 
goods  and  services,  but  sdso  by  the  in- 
difference to  his  needs  and  desires.  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  placed 
a  (200  biUion  annual  price  tag  on  con- 
sumer fraud  and  deception. 

The  consumer  rightfully  is  demanding 
action  by  the  Federal  Government.  There 
has  been  a  call  for  the  enactment  of  a 
"consumer  bill  of  rights,"  whidi  I  en- 
thusiastically support,  liiis  bill  recog- 
nizes that  first  we  need  the  organiza- 
tional framework  through  which  we  can 
work  to  guarantee  the  rights  of  con- 
sumers. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  potentially  the 
most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  movement  for  consumer  rights  in  this 
country. 

I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Javits. 
who  has  a  longstanding  interest  in  con- 
sumer affairs,  Is  cosponsoring  this  bill 
with  me.  The  bill  will  serve  as  a  useful 
starting  point  for  consideration  this  year. 
Neither  Senator  Javits  nor  myself  are 
bound  to  all  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
we  are  willing  to  consider  other  sugges- 
tions in  the  mterest  of  passage  of  the 
best  possible  consumer  legislation  early 
this  session. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  few  remarks  I  wish  to  add  to  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  am  cosponsoring  this  bill  principally 
because  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
thought  that  a  new  organizational  struc- 
ture Is  needed  on  the  Federal  level  to 
promote  and  safeguard  the  interests  of 
consumers  is  not  Just  the  desire  of  any 
one  political  party.  Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats  wish  to  see  a  new,  better, 
more  comprehensive  Federal  mecha- 
to  assure  the  consumer  that  his  in- 
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terests  will  be  presented  and  considered 
before  decisions  are  made.  It  a  separate 
agency  with  the  authority  to  Intervene 
before  other  agencies,  Departments,  and 
Federal  courts,  with  the  courts'  discre- 
tion, is  the  best  way  this  can  be  accom- 
plished, then  such  an  agency  must  be 
established. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  last  year  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  74  to  4.  It 
was  a  bipartisan  effort  to  which  many 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  ocm- 
tributed.  At  that  time  I  believed,  as  did 
the  Senate,  that  its  provisions — the  in- 
dependent agency,  the  three-man  Coun- 
cil of  Consimier  Advisers,  and  the  con- 
sumer protections  grants — were  the  best 
vehicles  to  insure  that  the  performance 
of  Qovemment  in  the  area  of  consimier 
protection  did  in  fact  reflect  the  stated 
commitments  of  Qovemment  in  this 
area.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  Itself 
were  delicately  balanced  to  Insure  the 
most  effective  but  responsible  govern- 
mental effort  for  the  consimier,  allowing 
the  Government  to  act  where  there  were 
serious  and  substantial  consumer  inter- 
esta  which  needed  asserting  or  protect- 
ing, yet  limiting  the  Government's  ac- 
tions from  unduly  infringing  upon  the 
legitimate  activities  of  both  Govern- 
ment and  business. 

I  am  cosponsoring  this  legislation  this 
year  because  I  continue  to  believe  that 
this  bill  is  substantially  sound  and  would 
aid  the  consumer  greatly.  There  wiU  be 
alternative  proposals — the  President's — 
and  I  am  sure  the  Congress  will  consider 
them  carefully.  Any  alternative,  however, 
must  provide  the  balance  between  the 
consumer  Interest  and  the  interest  of  re- 
sponsible business,  which  this  bill  doe.s. 
and  would  require  the  broad  bipartisan 
support  which  this  bUl  has.  Both  are 
necessary  If  we  are  to  see,  as  I  hope  we 
wUl,  a  bill  pass  this  year. 

As  Senator  Ribicoft  has  said  this  bill 
will  serve  a  most  useful  starting  point 
for  further  consideration  of  consumer  or- 
ganization legislation  and  in  the  interests 
of  providing  the  best  consumer  legisla- 
tion possible  this  year,  I  would  urge  all 
those  responsible  for  the  outcome  of  this 
and  related  legislation  to  maintain  an 
open  mind  on  changes  so  that  a  bill  serv- 
ing the  Interests  of  all  may  actually  be 
passed.  I  believe  It  now  may  be  wiser,  for 
example,  to  give  the  newly-created  Office 
of  Consumer  Affairs   in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  statutory  perma- 
nence rather  than  create  the  three-man 
Council  of  Consumer  Advisers  which  this 
bill  would  do,  for  the  present  Office  may 
function  Just  as  adequately  and  provide 
the  same  benefits  as  would  the  Council. 
Further,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
President  will  recommend  to  Congress 
concerning  consumer  organization  legis- 
lation— whether  he  will  adopt  the  Ash 
Council's  recommendation  that  the  FTC 
be  reorganized  or  adopt  what  Is  now  his 
Interim  position  of  giving  the  FTC  the 
authority  to  advocate  before  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  on  behalf  of  the 
general  consumer  interest.  The  details  of 
any  legislation  the  President  may  propose 
must  be   examined  closely  before  any 
final  decision  on  the  provisions  of  this 
bin  can  be  made  and  although  Congress 
will  undoubtedly— and  should — be  act- 


ing quicUy  on  consumer  legislation  this 
year,  I  believe  it  will  recognize  the  Preel- 
dent's  views  and  will  not  reject  his  pro- 
posals before  it  has  offered  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  detail  and  explain  his  plans. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947  so  as  to  exclude  frcwn  gross  in- 
come certain  compensation  received  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  to  bring  to  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  certain  tax  advantages 
with  respect  to  local  income  tax  which 
accrue  to  them  imder  the  Federal  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

Over  half  of  the  States  now  have 
enacted  special  legislation  affecting  the 
liability  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
for  State  Income  taxes  and  returns. 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  returning 
from  tours  of  duty  In  combat  areas  to 
their  hMnes  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  presently  given  no  special  considera- 
tion with  resp)ect  to  District  income 
taxes.  Their  income  earned  while  serv- 
ing In  combat  areas  is  subject  to  local  in- 
come tax  the  same  as  other  Income. 

The  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Code 
gives  special  treatment  to  income  earned 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  while 
serving  in  combat  zones  or  while  hospi- 
talized as  a  result  of  wounds,  disease,  or 
injury  incurred  whUe  serving  In  a  com- 
bat zone,  and  the  bill  I  Introduce  today 
would  grant  to  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  same  tax  treatment  with 
reelect  to  local  taxation  as  they  are  af- 
forded under  the  Federal  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

The  bUl  In  general  provides  that  in- 
come of  enlisted  personnel  earned  while 
serving  in  a  combat  zone  or  while  hospi- 
talized as  a  result  of  wounds,  disease,  or 
injury  incurred  while  serving  in  a  com- 
bat zone  shall  not  be  included  in  gross 
Income  for  District  of  Columbia  tax  pur- 
poses. 

With  respect  to  commissioned  offi- 
cers, the  bill  provides  that  the  first  $500 
of  compensation  received  each  month 
while  in  a  combat  zone  or  while  hospital- 
ized, as  a  result  of  wounds,  disease,  or 
injury  Incurred  while  in  a  combat  zone 
shall  not  be  Included  in  gross  Income  for 
District  of  Columbia  tax  purposes. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  person- 
nel serving  In  the  Armed  Forces,  or 
serving  in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
shall  have  180  days  after  returning  from 
a  combat  zone  or  hospitalization  outside 
the  United  States  to  file  their  tax  return 
for  District  of  Columbia  taxes. 

It  Is  evident  that  our  local  residents 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  combat 
zones  are  being  given  no  special  treat- 
ment, as  their  counterparts  are  in  many 
States.  The  taxing  statutes  provide  for 
no  exclusions  and  no  grace  period  for  the 
filing  of  returns.  This  is  a  situation 
which  is  inequitable  and  works  a  hard- 
ship on  those  who  are  giving  so  much  to 


their  country.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  equalize  treatment  of  our  re- 
turning service  personnel.  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  Join  me  in  supporting  this  meas- 
ure which  will  bring  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  from  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, who  have  served  In  combat  zones, 
the  same  considerations  which  are  given 
to  them  under  Federal  Income  tax  laws. 
By  Mr.  JAVIT8  (for  himself,  Mr! 
Baker,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr,  Dole] 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Fahnin,  Mr! 
FoNG,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Jordam 
of    Idaho,    Mr.    Mathias,    Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Saxbk! 
Mr.   ScoTT,   Mr.    Stevens,   Mr. 
Taft,    Mr.    Weicker.    and   Mr. 
Young): 
S.  1182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance 
and  encouragement  for  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  Referred   to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HEALTH   MAINTENANCE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1971 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Baker, 
Beall,  Bellmon.  Cooper,  Dole,  Domi- 
NicK,  Griffin,  Mathias,  Percy.  Prouty, 
Saxbe,  Scott.  Stevens.  Taft,  Young. 
Fannin.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Case,  Weicker! 
and  FoNo.  the  administration's  Health 
Maintenance  Assistance  Act  of  1971. 

This  bill  would  implement  those  rec- 
ommendations in  the  President's  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1971,  health  message  relating 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  delivery  of 
health  services  through  the  stimulation 
of  the  development  of  health  mainte- 
nance organizations. 

To  provide  form  and  direction  and  to 
change  the  dangerously  haphazard  or- 
ganization of  health  care  in  America,  I 
introduced  in  the  91st  Congress — and 
reintroduced  this  year — my  "Local  Com- 
prehensive Health  Services  Systems  Act." 
To  accomplish  that  end — by  putting  into 
motion  initiatives  that  ultimately  will 
reshape  the  mequities  and  hardships  of 
our  present  health  care  system— the 
President's  health  message  urged  we  help 
such  an  organization  get  started  and 
develop. 

This  new  approach  can  have  a  variety 
of  forms  and  names  and  sponsors.  The 
term  applied  to  all  of  these  units  by  the 
President,  and  in  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  on  behalf  of  the  administration.  Is 
HMO's — health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. 

Whether  these  organizations  be  called 
HMO's,  local  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice systems,  or  prepaid  group  practice, 
this  new  concept  has  two  essential  at- 
tributes. It  brings  together  a  compre- 
hensive range  of  medical  services  in  a 
single  organization  so  that  a  patient  is 
assured  of  convenient  access  to  all  of 
them.  And  it  provides  needed  services 
for  a  fixed  contract  fee,  which  Is  paid 
In  sulvance  by  all  subscribers. 

To  stimulate  such  an  innovative  medi- 
cal care  delivery  system  this  bill  pro- 
vides: 

First,  a  program  of  assistance  during 
the  period  January  1, 1972-June  30,  1976. 
to   public   or   private   organizations   to 
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plan  and  develop  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations and  to  expand  existing  ones. 

Second,  the  assistance  is  in  the  form  of 
grants  and  contracts  for  planning  costs 
with  priority  for  medically  underserved 
areas;  grants  and  contracts  for  costs  of 
initial  operation  in  medically  underserved 
areas;  up  to  90  percent  loan  guarantees 
to  private  organizations  to  cover  con- 
struction or  acquisition  of  ambulatory 
care  facilities  and  initial  operating  defi- 
cits with  priority  for  medically  under- 
served  areas;  and  direct  loans  to  public 
organizations  to  cover  initial  operating 
costs  in  medically  underserved  areas. 

Third,  review  of  and  opportunity  to 
comment  on  applications  by  State  and 
local  health  planning  authorities  Is  re- 
quired. 

Fourth,  joint  funding  for  all  Federal 
assistance  to  any  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization, and  waiver  of  normal  con- 
tracting procedures  if  necessary. 

Fifth,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  carry  out 
his  responsibility  for  health  care  of  In- 
dians by  contracting  with  health  mainte- 
nance organizations. 

We  can  no  longer  depend  upon  an  al- 
ready overburdened  health  care  system 
to  provide  medical  services;  we  must  ra- 
tionalize our  health  care  system  to  bene- 
fit all  Americans.  I  urge  early  enactment 
of  such  legislation.  It  increases  the  value 
of  the  services  a  consumer  receives  for 
each  health  dollar  because  HMO's  or 
such  similar  organizations  provide  a 
strong  financial  incentive  for  better  pre- 
ventive care  and  for  greater  efficiency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  a 
summary  of  the  bill  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfabs, 

March  3,  1971. 
Honorable  Sriso  T.  Agnxw. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAE  Mk.  President:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  Is  a  draft  bill  "To 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  and  encouragement  for  the 
establishment  and  expansion  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." The  bill  has  the  short  title  of  the 
"Health  M«antenance  Organization  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1971." 

Also  enclosed  for  your  convenience  are 
copies  of  a  brief  summary  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  bUl. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  designed  to 
carry  out  certain  of  the  recommendations  In 
the  President's  February  18,  1971,  health  mes- 
sage relating  to  stimulation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  health  maintenance  organizations. 

The  proposal  would  do  this  through  grants 
to  and  contracts  with  private  and  public 
sponsors  for  planning  the  establishment  or 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  for  the  Initial  operation  of  such 
organizations  In  medically  underserved  areas. 
The  proposal  would  also  authorize  the  guar- 
antee of  loans  by  private  lenders  to  private 
sponsors  of  such  organizations  for  the  con- 
struction of  ambulatory  care  facilities  and 
for  Initial  operation  of  such  organizations. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral loans  to  public  sponsors  in  medically 


underserved  areas  for  their  Initial  operating 
costs. 

We  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  refer 
this  draft  bill  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  Its  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
draft  bin  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richaboson, 

Secretary. 


St;  M  mart  or  the  Health  Maintenance 
Assistance  Act  of  1971 

1.  During  the  period  January  1,  1972- 
June  30,  1976,  provides  a  program  of  assist- 
ance to  public  or  private  organizations  to 
plan  and  develop  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations and  to  expand  existing  ones. 

2.  The  assistance  Is  In  the  form  of  grants 
and  contracts  for  planning  costs  with  priority 
for  medically  vtnderaerved  areas;  grants  and 
contracts  for  costs  of  Initial  operation  In 
medically  underserved  areas:  loan  guarantees 
to  private  organizations  to  cover  construction 
or  acquisition  of  ambulatory  care  facilities 
and  initial  operating  deficits  with  priority  for 
medically  underserved  areas;  and  direct  loans 
to  public  organizations  to  cover  initial  oper- 
ating costs  in  medically  underserved  areas. 

3.  Review  of  and  opportunity  to  comment 
on  applications  by  State  and  local  health 
planning  authorities  is  required. 

4.  Authorizes  joint  fvindlng  for  all  federal 
assistance  to  any  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization, AxuX  waiver  of  normal  contracting 
procedures  if  necessary. 

5.  Authorizes  Secretary  to  carry  out  his 
responsibility  for  health  care  of  Indians  by 
contracting  with  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Health  Man- 
power Assistance  Act  of  1971  and  the 
Health  Maintenance  Orgemization  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971,  introduced  today  by 
Senator  Javits  on  behalf  of  the  admin- 
istration. These  bills  will  implement  a 
substantial  part  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  President  in  his 
health  message.  The  bills  will  be  refer- 
red to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  and  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  I 
will  be  active  In  supporting  them. 

The  Health  Manpower  Assistance  Act 
of  1971  Is  designed  to  meet  the  personnel 
needs  of  our  growing  medlcsd  system. 
Since  other  portions  of  the  administra- 
tion's health  program  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  demand  for  medical  services 
by  assuring  everyone  equal  access  to 
health  care,  It  Is  absolute  essential 
that  the  additional  health  manpower 
necessary  to  meet  that  demand  is  made 
available.  The  "Health  Manpower  As- 
sistance Act"  would  extend  the  expir- 
ing health  professions  education  assist- 
ance and  nurse  training  authorities  for 
3  years,  but  would  make  significant 
changes  and  additions.  It  would  expand 
and  reform  medical  education  through 
an  approach  that  would  provide  a  more 
secure  financial  base  for  medical  schools, 
and  expand  the  production  of  physicians 
and  other  medical  personnel  with  em- 
phasis on  primary  care  and  physician's 
aides. 

The  bill  provides  for  $6,000  per  gradu- 
ate capitation  funding  for  medical 
schools.  The  present  support  is  $500  per 
enrollee  per  year,  or  about  $2,000  per 
graduate.  This  change  would  provide  a 


more  stable  "first  dollar"  financial  base 
for  medical  schools.  At  the  same  time, 
and  equally  important,  It  would  give  the 
medical  schools  strong  incentives  to  ex- 
pand their  enrollments  and  shorten  their 
curriculums.  This  feature  is  based  in  pjart 
on  recommendations  by  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

Special  project  grants  would  be  au- 
thorized for  priority  goals  such  as  em- 
phasized development  of  physicians'  as- 
sistants. There  would  be  Increased  sup- 
port for  low-income  and  minority  stu- 
dents through  expanded  scholarship 
funds  and  guaranteed  loans,  and  loan 
forgiveness  where  such  students  failed  to 
graduate.  To  deal  with  the  shortage  of 
general  practitioners  and  maldistribu- 
tion of  physicians'  problems,  the  bUl 
would  provide  for  postgraduate  loan 
forgiveness  for  doctors  who  practice  in 
primary  care  specialties  and  those  who 
prswrtice  in  scarcity  areas.  The  bill  also 
contains  new  loan  guarantees  and  in- 
terest subsidies  for  construction  of  med- 
ical education  facilities. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  for  new 
efforts  In  preventive  health  by  estab- 
lishing a  private,  nonprofit  health  edu- 
cation foundation,  and  expanding  Fed- 
eral programs  in  health  education. 

The  Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Act  of  1971  would  implement  the  portion 
of  the  President's  health  message  dealing 
primarily  with  reorganization  of  the  sys- 
tem of  delivering  medical  services.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  help  change  the 
orientation  of  our  medical  system  from 
one  which  emphasizes  the  treatment  of 
sicknesses  to  one  which  emphasizes  keep- 
ing people  healthy.  It  is  also  intended  to 
help  keep  down  rising  medical  costs,  and 
tcf  deal  with  the  problem  of  maldistribu- 
tion of  medical  care  personnel  which  has 
resulted  in  inadequate  access  to  medical 
care  in  many  Inner  city  and  rural  areas. 
These  efforts  would  be  advanced  through 
Federal  suKwrt  for  the  development  of 
"health  maintenance  organizations" 
which  create  incentives  for  efllclent.  low 
cost  care,  stress  prevention,  and  offer 
convenient  centralized  quality  care. 

A  "health  maintenance  organization" 
Is  defined  essentially  as  a  public  or  pri- 
vate organization  which  provides  com- 
prehensive health  care  to  a  defined  pop- 
ulation on  a  per  capita  prepayment  basis. 
The  definition  is  fiexible  enough  to  main- 
tain a  wide  range  of  choice  for  doctors 
as  well  as  patients.  HMO's  would  not  be 
limited  to  the  so-called  "closed -panel 
group  practice."  As  long  as  the  organiza- 
tion contracts  to  provide  comprehensive 
health  care  on  a  prepaid  basis,  the  doc- 
tors who  are  members  of  the  organlza- 
tin  are  free  to  practice  in  groiqis  or  in- 
dividually, and  could  be  paid  on  a  sal- 
aried, per  capita,  or  fee-for-servlce  basis. 
For  instance,  a  medical  foundation  com- 
prised of  the  members  of  local  medical 
societies  could  qualify  as  an  HMO,  and 
none  of  the  member  doctors  would  have 
to  change  their  methods  of  practice — 
provided  the  foundation  agrees  to  provide 
comprehensive  medical  care  on  a  prepaid 
basis,  and  meets  other  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  such  as  quality 
standards. 

The  assistance  for  health  maintenance 
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orgranizatlons  will  be  In  the  form  of 
grants  and  contracts  for  cost*  of  plan- 
ning and  Initial  operation,  with  priority 
for  medically  underserved  areas.  There 
will  be  loan  guarantees  to  private  organi- 
zations to  help  them  finance  construc- 
tion or  acquisition  of  ambulatory  care 
facilities  and  Initial  operating  deficits 
with  priority  for  medically  underserved 
areas.  Provision  Is  also  made  for  direct 
loans  to  public  organizations  to  cover 
initial  operating  costs  in  medically  un- 
derserved areas. 

State  and  local  health  planning  au- 
thorities would  be  guaranteed  the  op- 
portunity to  review  tuid  comment  on  ap- 
plications for  Federal  assistance.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  be  authorized  to  contract  with 
health  maintenance  organizations  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  his  responsibility  for 
health  care  of  Indians. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  two  bills 
are  part  of  a  very  imaginative,  compre- 
hensive, and  well-thought-out  program 
to  deal  with  the  substantial  health  care 
problems  of  this  country,  and  I  hope 
that  we  all  can  put  politics  aside  and  ex- 
amine their  merits  objectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  following 
the  testimony  emerging  from  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee  with  great  interest. 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  an  ostrich 
and  stick  my  head  in  the  sand  saying 
that  no  financial  crisis  exists  arnon^ 
some  of  our  institutions  that  train  our 
Nation's  future  physicians,  but  I  feel 
that  the  administration's  well-thought- 
out  health  manpower  proposals  should 
not  be  dismissed  out  of  hand  as  inade- 
quate before  they  are  even  introduced 
and  examined. 

If  the  President's  health  manpower 
legislation  is  enacted  with  the  requested 
appropriations,  this  Nation  will  have  al- 
most $545  million  as  the  Federal  share 
of  the  health  manpower  bill  In  fiscal 
year  1972.  This  will  be  more  than  55  per 
cent  higher  than  the  $350  million  that 
was  obligated  in  1970  and  more  than  27 
per  cent  higher  than  the  1971  amounts 
which,  I  understand,  will  amount  to 
$428  million. 

I  would  ask  the  officials  of  our  coim- 
try's  great  medical  teaching  Institutions 
like  Drs.  Russell  Nelson  and  David 
Rogers  to  examine  how  their  institutions 
might  gain  a  greater  sense  of  financial 
stability  by  adapting  their  practices  to 
make  the  most  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration's far-reaching  health  manpower 
proposals. 

The  $6,000  for  each  graduate  of  medi- 
cal school  provides  a  splendid  incentive 
for  any  school  to  increase  Its  production 
of  physicians  while  at  the  same  time  ob- 
taining Increased  Federal  funding  for  Its 
successful  efforts. 

In  this  one  area  alone,  medical  student 
education,  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing increases  that  amount  to  almost  250 
percent  of  the  1970  funding  levels.  In 
1970.  rnly  $59  m'lllon  was  obligated  for 
this  support.  This  year  the  figure  will  rise 
to  $73  million,  and  next  year,  medical 
education  will  receive  more  than  $149 
million.  This  Is  Just  for  medical  student 
education  and  does  not  Include  additional 
support  which  medical  schools  stand  to 
gain  from  their  participation  In  the  pro- 


posed expansion  of  health  maintenance 
organizations  and  establlslunent  of  area 
health  education  centers. 

The  statements  that  refer  to  the  finan- 
cial distress  of  schools  that  we  hear  from 
testimony  really  need  some  further  ex- 
planation since  medical  centers  are  in  a 
poor  position  to  provide  information  on 
the  operating  costs  of  their  various  pro- 
grams. The  sad  fact  Is  that  many  of  these 
institutions  may  not  even  know  these 
costs  themselves  and  therefore  may  not 
even  know  why  they  are  losing  money. 

I  imderstand  that  a  study  Is  now 
underway  In  a  group  of  these  Institutions 
which  will  provide  more  factual  Informa- 
tion. The  most  recent  Information  from 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Educa- 
tion of  the  NIH  Is  that  for  this  year  some 
45  institutions  have  appUed  for  continu- 
ing, new,  or  supplemental  support  for 
schools  in  financial  distress  and  not  the 
61  as  stated  in  the  testimony  before  the 
Health  Subcommittee. 

I  do  not  have  the  total  budget  figures 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical 
School  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  field  of 
health  manpower  education,  that  institu- 
tion received  grants  totaling  $629,000  in 
1970,  and  will  probably  receive  increased 
grants  totaling  $785,500  in  1971 — cer- 
tainly not  a  downward  trend  for  medical 
education. 

All  great  medical  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  Nation,  like  Johns  Hopkins, 
will.  I  hope,  constantly  reevaluate  their 
mis.sion.  It  is  so  essential  that  these 
schools  recognize  the  needs  of  society.  As 
they  respond  to  these  appropriately,  they 
will  receive  the  support  of  society.  Re- 
search at  such  Institutions  must  continue 
and  even  expend  but  an  even  greater  ex- 
pansion in  manpower  production  must 
occur  if  we  are  ever  to  solve  our  health 
care  problems.  The  great  educational  in- 
stitutions must  recognize  this  need  and 
adapt  their  programs  to  these  balanced 
objectives. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bakkr,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bell- 
MON.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Dole.   Mr.  Dominick.   Mr. 
Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Percy. 
Mr.    Prouty,    Mr.    Scorr,    Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  TovtriR, 
Mr.  Weicker,  and  Mr.  Yoxjkg)  : 
S.  1183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Services  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
new  health  manpower  educational  Initi- 
atives, increase  the  level  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  health  professions  schools  and 
other  institutions  training  health  per- 
sonnel, improve  the  distribution  and  in- 
crease the  supply  of  health  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

lOTALTH    MANPOWEB   ASSISTANCE    ACT  O^    1971 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion faces  a  deepening  crisis  tn  the  provi- 
sion of  he.ilth  and  medical  care  for  all  Its 
people.  Our  resources  for  meeting  in- 
crensing  demands  for  medical  services 
are  not  keeping  pace  with  requirements 
for  health  manpower. 

This  Nation  must  have  larger  numbers 
of  the  right  kind  of  health  manpower 
per;?onnel,  located  in  the  right  places. 


and  utilized  In  the  right  way,  to  give 
health  services  to  the  people  who  need 
them.  To  put  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  forefront  of  efforts  to  meet  these 
needs  for  health  personnel.  I  am  intro- 
ducing for  myself  and  Senators  Bakkr, 
Beall,  Bellmon,  Bennett,  Cooper,  Dole! 
Dominick,  Orifitn,  Percy,  Prodty! 
Scott,  Stevens.  Taft,  Yotmc,  Fannin! 
Jordan  of  Idaho.  Tower,  Wucker,  and 
FoNo  the  administration's  Health  Man- 
power Assistance  Act  of  1971. 1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  letter  of  trana- 
mlttal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  this  legislation,  a  summary  of  Its  pro- 
visions, and  the  full  text  of  the  bill  m- 
titled  "Health  Manpower  Assistance  Act 
of  1971"  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibits  1,  2,  and  3.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  urgency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  strengthening  Its  pro- 
grams to  increase  the  supply  and  im- 
prove the  use  and  distribution  of  health 
manpower.  Not  only  must  we  expand  and 
improve  our  resoiu-ces  for  obtaining 
health  personnel,  but  also  we  must  take 
steps  to  keep  existing  educational  pro- 
grams In  operation. 

The  financial  burdens  of  health-pro- 
feaslons  schools  have  become  so  fcreat 
that  a  number  of  existing  schools  today 
are  considering  closing  their  doors  and 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  91st  Congress  to  provide 
$100,000,000  in  disaster  reUef  to  medical 
and  dental  schools,  which  passed  the 
Senate  but  was  modified  In  conference. 
If  appropriate  action  is  not  taken  soon 
to  strengthen  our  health-manpower 
training  resources,  our  already  inade- 
quate output  of  personnel  could  actually 
decline. 

We  must  do  more  than  simply  increase 
the  numbers  of  persons  trained  to  do  tra- 
ditional jobs  In  a  traditional  way.  Be- 
cause health  service  needs  are  increas- 
ing so  rapidly  we  will  not  catch  up  on 
manpower  requirements  on  a  "business 
as  usual"  basis.  We  must  capitalize  on 
opportunities  to  shorten  curriculum,  to 
make  greater  use  of  allied  personnel, 
and  otherwise  to  train  and  employ  man- 
power in  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal way  consistent  with  assuring  ade- 
quate quality  of  health  care.  The  bill  I  In- 
troduce today  would  encourage  such  new 
approaches. 

On  February  18,  1971,  the  President 
transmitted  a  message  to  the  Congress 
calling  for  a  new  health  strategy  built 
upon  the  cardinal  principles  of  assuring 
all  citizens  equal  access  to  our  health 
care  system,  balancing  supply  and  de- 
mand for  care,  organizing  for  efficiency 
In  the  provision  of  services,  and  building 
on  existing  strengths  In  our  present  sys- 
tem as  we  move  toward  reform  in  health 
care  in  America.  As  part  of  the  program 
to  carry  out  this  strategy,  a  number  of 
measures  were  recommended  to  help  us 
use  medical  manpower  more  effectively 
and  to  produce  more  health  professionals 
especially  to  perform  critically  needed 
services. 
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To  Implement  the  President's  recom- 
mendations relating  to  health  manpower 
training,  the  Health  Manpower  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1971  provides: 

First,  capitation  grant  authority  to 
pay  $6,000  per  graduate  to  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  or  osteopathy.  This 
authority  would  be  in  lieu  of  existing 
formula  grant  authority  under  which  ap- 
propriated funds  are  divided  among  the 
above  schools,  plus  schools  of  optometry, 
pharmacy,  podiatry,  and  veterinary  med- 
icine, on  the  basis  of  relative  enrollments 
and  numbers  of  graduates.  Capitation 
grants  for  graduates  only  would  give  the 
achools  an  incentive  to  increase  their  out- 
put rather  than  just  expanding  first-year 
enrollments;  the  grants  would  encourage 
the  schools  to  shorten  their  curricula, 
promote  advanced  placement,  and  re- 
place students  lost  through  attrition.  An 
ijmost  threefold  increase  in  the  dollar 
amount  of  formula  tUd  currently  provided 
would  establish  a  base  of  Federal  support 
which  would  give  financial  viability  to 
most  of  the  schools  assisted. 

I  believe  that  our  Nation's  schools  of 
optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  and  vet- 
erinary medicine  also  make  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  our  Nation's  health  and 
capitation  grant  authority — at  perhaps 
a  lesser  amount — should  be  provided  to 
such  schools  for  their  institutional  sup- 
port, not  provided  in  the  bill. 

Second,  separate  special  project  grant 
authorities  for  schools  of  medicine,  os- 
teopathy, and  dentistry,  and  for  schools 
of  optometiT.  pharmacy,  podiatry,  and 
veterinary  medicine,  instead  of  a  single 
combined  authority  as  imder  existing 
law.  Existing  purposes  of  grants  would 
be  continued.  In  the  case  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  dentistry,  new  authority 
would  be  provided  to  aid  students  in 
securing  a  part  of  their  education  under 
a  preceptor  in  family  practice,  pediatrics, 
internal  medicine,  or  other  fields  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  Both  of  the  new 
authorities  would  add  specific  provision 
for  grants  to  Increase  educational  op- 
portunities for  disadvantaged  students 
and  to  improve  the  geographic  or  speci- 
alty group  distribution  of  such  health 
manpower. 

Third,  there  would  be  separate  special 
project  authority  for  aid  to  alleviate  fi- 
nancial distress  of  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  and  veterinary  medicine, 
under  certain  conditions  as  to  disclosure 
of  financial  information  and  Implemen- 
tation of  operational  and  financial  re- 
forms. While  the  proposed  capitation 
grants  to  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
and  dentistry  would  help  many  of  those 
schools  get  on  a  sound  financial  basis, 
this  separate  authority  would  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  devote  a  portion 
of  Its  resources  to  a  direct  effort  to  solve 
the  exceptional  financial  problems  of 
health  professions  schools. 

Fourth,  Health  Manpower  Education 
Initiative  Awards  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  attack  special  health 
manpower  problems  through  support  of 
projects  to  improve  the  supply,  distribu- 
tion, utilization,  and  efficiency  of  health 
personnel.  The  new  authority  would  al- 
low targeted  aid  without  regard  to  cate- 
gorical restraints  for  the  establishment 


of  area  health  education  centers,  con- 
sortia, and  other  cooperative  arrange- 
ments among  Institutions — ^both  educa- 
tional and  service — for  the  training  of 
needed  mimpower.  It  would  permit  the 
development  of  programs  to  train  staff 
for  health  maintenance  organizations,  to 
provide  team  training  of  physicians  and 
allied  health  personnel,  and  otherwise  to 
relate  health  manpower  education  more 
directly  to  the  deliver>'  of  health  services, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  interdisci- 
plinary approaches. 

Fifth,  new  consolidated  construction 
assistance  authority  would  be  In  lieu  of 
five  separate  authorities  In  existing  law 
for  the  construction  of:  health  profes- 
sions teaching  facilities,  nurse  training 
facilities,  allied  health  training  facilities, 
medical  research  facilities,  and  medical 
library  facilities.  This  authority  would 
provide  more  fiexible  assistance  for  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities,  advanced 
or  continuing  education  facilities,  medi- 
cal library  facilities,  and  health  research 
facilities.  Among  eligible  applicants 
would  be  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy,  podi- 
atry, veterinary  medicine,  public  health, 
nursing,  and  allied  health,  including 
their  affiliated  hospitals,  and  other 
agencies,  organizations,  institutions,  or 
combinations  thereof.  Grants  could  be 
made  in  an  amount  up  to  67  percent  of 
total  costs.  New  provisions  for  guaran- 
teed loans  and  Interest  subsidies  would 
help  private  nonprofit  schools  tap  pri- 
vate resources  for  the  financing  of  con- 
struction. I  would  emphasize  that  It  Is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  purpose  of 
this  guaranteed  loan  and  interest  sub- 
sidy provision  Is  to  supplement  the  ex- 
isting grant  program,  not  to  supplant  it. 
In  the  face  of  hundreds  of  milUcms  of 
approved  but  unfunded  grant  applica- 
tions, I  believe  we  can  no  longer  rely 
solely  upon  the  grant  mechanism  to  meet 
our  schools'  needs  but  must  take  this 
innovative  step  of  guaranteed  loans  and 
interest  subsidies  to  overcome  the  sub- 
stantial unmet  needs. 

Sixth,  student  aid  provisions  would 
make  significant  changes  In  existing 
scholarship  and  loan  programs  to  help 
disadvantaged  students,  and  would  be 
coupled  with  incentives  to  Improve  dis- 
tribution of  manpower. 

Health  professions  scholarship  aid 
would  be  targeted  toward  low-Income 
disadvantaged  students  In  schools  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  and  dentistry,  with 
the  maximum  amount  of  assistance  for 
a  student  increased  from  $2,500  to  $3,000 
a  year.  Scholarship  grants  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  dentistry  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  low-income,  disadvan- 
taged students  enrolled  at  those  institu- 
tions. Schools  of  optometry,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  or  veterinary  medicine  would 
receive  grants  upon  the  Secretary's 
determination  that  such  grants  would 
help  fill  a  national  need  for  practitioners 
In  these  professions. 

In  the  case  of  loans  for  health  profes- 
sions students,  provision  would  be  made 
for  Increased  reliance  on  the  Office  of 
Education's  guaranteed  loan  program. 
The  authority  for  this  program  would  be 
amended  to  allow  loans  up  to  $5,000  a 


ytvt  for  students  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  and  veterinary  medicine;  to 
extend  the  repayment  period  for  these 
students;  and  to  make  a  new  provision 
for  forgiveness  of  lo«ins  made  to  gradu- 
ates who  practice  In  a  shortage  area  and 
to  low-Income  students  who  fall  to 
grtuluate.  The  new  provision  for  forgive- 
ness of  loans  for  graduates  who  practice 
In  a  shortage  area  would  be  one  import- 
ant step  toward  improving  the  distribu- 
tion of  health  personnel  in  our  Nation. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  there  Is 
no  provision  for  direct  student  locuis.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  r^lance  aoldy 
upon  a  guaranteed  loan  program  will 
provide  the  necessary  assistance  our  stu- 
dents require. 

Seventh,  a  separate  3 -year  author- 
ization of  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

I  am  confident  that  not  only  will 
specific  authorization  levels  of  funding 
be  provided  before  this  measure  Is  re- 
ported out  to  the  Senate  but  also,  that 
rather  than  a  single  authorization  for 
all  purposes  of  the  act,  the  committee 
will  seek  to  establish  separate  authoriza- 
tions for  the  various  purposes  herein 
contemplated. 

Although  existing  statutory  health 
manpower  advisory  councils  are  abol- 
ished by  this  legislation,  I  am  assured 
that  administrative  action  will  be  taken 
to  establish  such  advisory  councils  as 
are  appropriate. 

Although  this  bill  does  recognize  that 
the  health  of  the  Nation  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  availability  and  quality 
of  nursing  services  and  has  many  inno- 
vative provisions  to  meet  the  critical 
nurse  shortage,  I  am  concerned  that  its 
provisions  do  not  provide  a  sufficiently 
t>alanced  program  of  support  to  nursing 
schools  and  nursing  students.  I  therefore 
intend  to  introduce  a  National  Nursing 
Education  Act  to  achieve  such  objectives. 

The  Health  Manpower  Assistance  Act 
of  1971  would  make  possible  an  expanded 
Federal  health  manpower  training  pro- 
gram designed  to  produce  the  manpower 
resources  essential  to  achieving  national 
health  care  objectives,  and  I  am  con- 
fident this  bill  will  receive  the  most 
serious  consideration  in  forthcoming 
attempts  to  determine  how  best  to  extend 
and  strengthen  Federal  programs  of  aid 
for  training  of  health  personnel.  We  must 
move  toward  early  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  provide  the  health  manpower 
required  to  meet  national  needs  for 
health  and  medical  care. 

ExHsrr  1 

DKPAXTMENT  of  HEAI.TK, 

EUlUCATION.  AND  WCLFAXE, 

March  3.  1971. 
Hon.  Sfiko  T.  AGNrw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  tor  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Ck)ngress  Is  a  draft  bill  "To 
an>«nd  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  so  as 
to  provide  for  new  health  manpower  educa- 
tional Inltiatlvee,  increase  the  level  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  health  professions  schools 
and  other  Institutions  training  health  per- 
sonnel, improve  the  distribution  and  increase 
the  supply  of  health  personnel,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes".  The  draft  bUl  has  the  short 
title  of  the  "Health  Manpower  Assistance  Act 
of  1971". 
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Also  encl06e<l  for  your  oonvenlence  la  a 
brief  summary  of  the  major  provisions  of  tbe 
draft  bill. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  Is  designed  to  carry 
out  certain  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent, contained  In  his  February  18, 1971,  mes- 
sage on  health,  relating  to  the  health  man- 
power problem..  It  Is  designed  to  assist  In  In- 
creasing the  supply  of  adequately  trained 
health  personnel,  Improving  the  distribution 
of  such  personnel,  particularly  In  medically 
underserved  areas,  and  abetting  the  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective  utilization  of  such  per- 
sonnel through  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations and  otherwise. 

We  would  appreclte  It  If  you  would  refer 
tills  draft  bin  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  ita  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  OfSce  of  Manage- 
ment and   Budget  that  enactment  of  this 
draft  bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

Exhibit  2 
StrMMAar — Health  Manpowix  DsArr  Bill 
The  Health  Manpower  draft  bill  extends 
existing  health  professions  education  assist- 
ance and  nurse  training  authorities  for  three 
years,  but  makes  the  following  significant 
changes  and  additions: 

1.  Formula  grant  authority  Is  provided  to 
pay  $6000  per  graduate  plus  an  additional 
$2000  (or  tlSOO,  depending  on  the  length  of 
the  curriculum)  per  student  who  represents 
an  enrollment  Increase,  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  or  osteopathy,  except  that 
no  more  than  $60000  In  capitation  formula 
gn^^nts  may  be  paid  to  any  school  for  any 
student  during  his  entire  course  of  study. 

2.  The  above  Is  In  lieu  of  existing  author- 
ity under  which  the  appropriated  funds  are 
divided  among  the  above  schools,  plus 
schools  of  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
and  veterlnairy  medicine,  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tive enrollment  and  enrollment  Increases 
(75  per  cent)  and  the  number  of  graduates 
(25  per  cent) . 

3.  Separate  special  project  grant  authori- 
ties are  provided  for  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy  and  schools  of 
pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  or  veterinary 
medicine.  Instead  of  a  single  combined  au- 
thority, as  under  existing  law.  Under  both 
authorities,  new  authority  to  make  grants  to 
add  disadvantaged  students  and  to  Improve 
area  or  specialty  group  distribution  of  such 
health  manpower  Is  added.  In  addition,  new 
authority  to  make  grants  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  osteopathy  for  tralnee- 
Bhipa  is  Included. 

4.  A  separate  subsection  for  Bp)eclal  project 
grants  to  health  professions  schools  to  al- 
leviate financial  distress  Is  created  and  au- 
thority to  require  recipients  to  disclose  all 
relevant  financial  Information  and  to  Im- 
plement reforms  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary Is  added  to  existing  authority. 

5.  New  authority  for  Health  Manpower 
EVlucatlon  Initiative  Awards  Is  added  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  make  project  grants 
and  contracts  to  assist  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  Institutions,  and  combinations 
thereof,  to  Improve  the  training  or  retrain- 
ing of  health  manpower  personnel,  to  Initiate 
new  types  and  patterns  of  training,  includ- 
ing establishment  of  area  health  education 
centers,  to  improve  the  distribution,  supply, 
at  utilization  of  such  perwmnel,  to  encour- 
age training  for  better  delivery  of  personal 
health  service  through  use  of  the  team  ap- 
prottch,  health  maintenance  organizations, 
and  otherwise;  and  Including  regional  ar- 
rangements among  schools  and  Institutions 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  new 
authority. 

6.  Five  existing  advisory  oouncUs  In  the 
health  manpower  and  medical  library  fields, 
which  are  established  by  statute,  are  ab(H- 


Ished.  Administrative  action  will  be  taken  to 
establish  such  advisory  councils  as  are  ap- 
propriate. 

7.  A  consolidated  construction  aaalatance 
authority  (In  lieu  of  five  separate  construc- 
tion grant  authorities  In  existing  law)  Is 
provided,  including  authority  to  make  grants 
(up  to  67  per  cent),  and  guarantee  loans, 
and  pay  up  to  3  per  cent  Interest  subsidies 
In  the  case  of  private  qxinaors,  to  assist  In 
construction  of  teaching  facilities,  advanced 
or  continuing  education  facilities,  medical 
library  facilities,  and  health  research  facili- 
ties for  7  health  profession  schools,  schools  of 
public  health,  nursing  schools,  affiliated  hos- 
pitals, and,  \uider  certain  circumstances, 
other  agencies,  organizations,  institutions, 
or  combinations  thereof. 

8.  Formula  grant  authority  to  aid  schools 
of  nursing  is  repealed  and  existing  authority 
to  make  project  grants  for  tralneeshlps  for 
professional  nursee  is  extended. 

9.  (a)  Increases  maximum  Insured  loans 
to  health  professions  students  (under  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966)  from  $1,600  to  $6,000 
annually  (or  $2,600  for  nursing  students), 
liberalizes  repayment  terms,  and  Includes 
Federal  repayment  of  such  loans  to  students 
who  practice  general,  family.  Internal,  or 
pediatric  medicine  In  medically  under- 
served  areas  (or.  If  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, loans  to  students  who  practice  other 
aspects  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry, 
or  who  practice  podiatry,  pharmacy,  optom- 
etry, or  veterinary  medicine,  in  such  areas) , 
and  of  such  loans  to  students  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  or  nursing  who  are 
from  low-Income  or  disadvantaged  families 
and  who  fall  to  complete  their  health  studies. 

(b)  The  existing  scholarship  programs  for 
health  profeselons  students  (Including 
nurses) ,  which  are  due  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  are  extended  for 
three  years. 

(c)  The  bill  also  makes  dlcretiomary  the 
present  mandatory  program  of  grants  for 
scholarship  aid  to  schools  of  optometry, 
podiatry,  pharmacy,  or  veterinary  medicine, 
but  continues  grants  to  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  dentistry  on  the  present 
inandat<H7  footing. 

(d)  Increases  maximum  health  profes- 
sions scholarships  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  and 
limits  scholarships  to  exceptionally  needy 
students  from  low-Income  or  disadvantaged 
families. 

Exhibit  3 
S.  1183 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  new  health  man- 
power educational  initiatives.  Increase  the 
level  of  financial  assistance  to  health  pro- 
fessions   schools    and    other    Institutions 
training  health  i>er8onnel,  improve  the  dis- 
tribution and  Increase  the  supply  of  health 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Manpower 
Assistance  Act  of  1971". 


iNSTmrnoNAL  grants 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  heading  of  Part  E  of  title 
Vn    of   the    Public    Health   Service   Act    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Part  E — Institutional  Grants  to  Improve 

the  PRODrrCTXVITY   AKD   QtTALITT  OF  HEALTH 

Education" 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  770  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  295f)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  special 
project  grants  to  schools  of  medicine,  dentis- 
try, and  osteopathy  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section   772,   for   special   project   grants  to 


schools  of  pharmacy,  optometry,  p>odlatry,  or 
veterinary  medicine  under  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section,  and  for  financial  distress  spe- 
cial project  grants  to  health  profeselons 
schools  under  subsection  (c)  of  such  section, 
and  for  manpower  educational  inltlatlva 
awards  under  section  773.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976.  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  grants  and  carry  out  contracts  for  con- 
tinuation of  projects,  programs,  or  activities 
for  which  a  grant  has  been  made  or  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  under  section  773,  for  a 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1974. 

CAPITATION  grants 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  771  of 
such  Act  (42  use.  296f-l)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "INSTITUTIONAL  ORANTS" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "CAPITATION 
GRANTS". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(3)  (B)  and  (4),  any  school  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  osteopathy  with  an  application 
approved  under  section  774  shall  be  entitled, 
for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1974,  to  an  amount  equal  to  $6,000  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  students  of  such 
school  who  will  graduate  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  (1) )  from  such  school 
in  such  year. 

"(2)  Any  such  school  with  such  an  l^)• 
plication  for  a  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  which  will  not  graduate  any 
students  in  such  year  shall  be  entitled,  for 
such  fiscal  year,  to  an  amount  equal  to — 

(A)  $2,000  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
full-time  first  and  second-year  students  pur- 
suing a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree 
In  three  years,  or 

(B)  $1,600  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
full-time  first,  second,  and  third-year  stu- 
dents pursuing  a  course  of  study  leading  to 
a  degree  in  four  years  or  longer,  or 

(C)  $1,600  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
full-time  first  and  second-year  students  pur- 
suing a  two-year  course  of  study  or  its  equi- 
valent, 

who  will  graduate  (a*  determined  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section)  In  a 
subsequent  year  from  a  school  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  osteopathy. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  school  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
or  osteopathy  with  such  an  application  for 
a  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1974, 
shall  also  be  entitled,  for  such  fiscal  year,  to 
an  amount  equal  to — 

"(1)  $2,000  In  the  case  of  a  school  with  a 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  In  three 
years,  or 

"(il)  $1,600  in  the  case  of  a  school  with  a 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree  in  four 
years  or  more, 

multiplied  by  the  niunber  of  students  who 
are  enrolled  In  any  year-class  preceedlng  the 
class  which  will  graduate  in  such  year;  who 
are  In  excess  of  the  number  of  students  in 
the  year-class  which  will  graduate  in  such 
year;  and  who  will  graduate  from  such  school 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
(D). 

"(B)  In  no  event  shall  any  school  be  en- 
titled under  this  subsection  to  an  amount 
which  exceeds  $6,000  for  any  student  during 
his  entire  course  of  study  in  such  school  (and 
the  school,  if  any,  from  which  he  trans- 
ferred). 

"(4)  The  amount  which  any  school  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  paid  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  any  yeax  may  be  reduced  for  any  student 
who  will  graduate  In  such  year  if  a  portion 
of  his  medical,  dental,  or  osteopathic  train- 
ing was  acquired  at  another  school.  The 
amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the 
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relative  period  of  training  received  by  such 
student  in  each  school  and  such  other  fac- 
tors as  he  deems  appropriate." 

(c)  Such  section  Is  furtlier  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  redesignat- 
ing subeecUons  (c)  and  (d)  thereof  as  sub- 
sections (b)    and   (c),  respectively. 

(d)  Paragraph  (2)  of  the  subsection  of 
such  section  herein  redeeig:nated  as  subsec- 
tion (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  every- 
thing after  "doctor  of  dentistry,"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "or  an  equivalent  de- 
gree, or  doctor  of  osteopathy  (and  for  pur- 
poses of  part  F,  such  term  alco  means  stu- 
dents pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study 
leading  to  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
In  pharmacy  or  doctor  of  i^iarmacy,  doctor 
of  optometry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  doc- 
tor of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  equivalent 
degree,  or  doctor  of  podiatry  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree)." 

(e)  The  subsection  of  such  section  here- 
in redesignated  as  subsection  (c)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  Any  new  school  of  medicine,  dentis- 
try, or  osteopathy  with  an  approved  applica- 
tion under  section  774  shall  be  entitled,  for 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  It  will  admit  Its  first  class,  to  an 
amount  equal  to  $2,000  multiplied  by  t2ie 
number  of  full-time  students  who  the  Sec- 
retary determines,  on  the  basis  of  assur- 
sncee  provided  by  the  school,  will  be  en- 
rolled In  the  school  In  the  fiscal  year  after 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  Is  made." 

SPECIAL    PROJECT   GRANTS 

Sec.  4.  Section  772  of  such  Act  (42  tJ.S.C. 
29&f-2)   Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  772.  (a)  Grants  may  be  made,  frcwn 
sums  available  therefor  from  appropriations 
under  section  770,  to  assist  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  and  osteopathy,  and  com- 
binations tliereof,  in  meeting  the  cost  of 
special  projects  to  plan,  develop,  or  estab- 
lish new  programs  or  modifications  of  exist- 
ing programs  of  education  In  such  health 
professions,  including  projects  to  effect  sig- 
nificant curriculum  Improvements,  to  con- 
duct research  In  the  various  fields  related 
to  education  In  such  health  professions,  to 
develop  training  for,  and  to  train,  new  levels 
or  types  of  health  service  personnel.  Includ- 
ing physlcltm's  and  dentist's  assistants,  to 
plan  experimental  teaching  programs  or  fa- 
cilities, to  Increase  educational  opportu- 
nities for  disadvantaged  students,  to  train 
students  and  other  groups  to  use  a  team 
approach  to  the  delivery  of  health  services; 
projects  to  otherwise  strengthen.  Improve, 
or  expand  programs  to  train  personnel  In 
such  health  professions  or  help  to  Increase 
the  supply,  or  Improve  the  distribution  by 
anea  or  specialty  group,  of  adequately  trained 
personnel  in  such  health  professions  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion; and  projects  to  provide  tralneeshlps 
(including  costs  of  training  and  fees,  sti- 
pends, and  allow«knces  for  the  students.  In- 
cluding travel  and  subsistence  expenses)  for 
full-time  students  to  secure  pert  of  their 
education  under  a  prec^rtor  In  family  prac- 
tice, pediatrics,  Internal  medicine,  or  other 
health  fields  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Grants  may  be  made  from  sums  avail- 
able therefor  from  appropriations  under  sec- 
tion 770,  to  assist  schools  of  pharmacy,  op- 
tometry, podiatry,  and  veterinary  medicine, 
and  combinations  thereof.  In  meeting  the 
cost  of  special  projects  to  plan,  develop,  or 
establish  new  programs  or  modifications  of 
existing  programs  of  education  in  such 
health  professions.  Including  projects  to  ef- 
fect significant  curriculum  improvements,  to 
develop  training  for,  and  to  train,  new  levels 
or  types  of  health  service  personnel,  to  plan 
experimental  teaching  programs  or  facili- 
ties, to  expand  educational  opportunities  for 
disadvantaged  students,  and  to  promote  pre- 
ventive medicine;  and  projects  to  otherwise 
strengthen,  improve,  or  expand  programs  to 


train  personnel  In  such  health  professions 
or  help  to  Increase  the  supply,  or  Improve 
the  distribution  by  area  or  by  specialty 
group,  of  adequately  trained  personnel  In 
such  health  professions  necessary  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  Nation.  In  determin- 
ing eligibility  of  any  such  school  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  subsection  and  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  such  grant,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider  the  particular  needs  of 
such  school,  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  personnel  needs,  and  the  rela- 
tive capability  of  alternative  programs  for 
helping  to  fill  those  needs. 

"(c)  Grants  may  also  be  made,  from  sums 
available  therefor  from  appropriations  under 
section  770  for  any  fiscal  year,  to  assist  any 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  or  veteri- 
nary medicine,  which  Is  In  serious  financial 
straits  to  meet  Its  costs  of  operation  or  which 
has  special  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
meet  accreditation  requirements.  Any  such 
grant  may  be  made  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
reasonable  and  necessary,  Including  require- 
ments that  the  school  agree  (1)  to  disclose 
any  financial  Information  or  data  deemed 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  sources  or  causes  of  that  school's 
financial  distress;  (2)  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive cost  analysis  study  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary;  and  (3)  to  Implement 
any  operational  and  financial  reforms  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
Information  obtained  In  the  course  of  the 
comprehensive  cost  analysis  study  or  on  the 
basis  of  other  relevant  information." 

HEALTH     MANPOWER     EDUCATIONAL     DnTIATIVE 
AWARDS 

Sec.  6.  Part  E  of  title  Vn  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  773  and 
774  as  sections  774  and  775,  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  after  section  772  the  following 
new  section: 

"HEALTH    MANPOWER    EDUCATION    rNITIATIVE 
AWARDS 

"Sec.  773.  (a)  In  order  to  Improve  the  dis- 
tribution, supply,  quality  utilization,  and 
efficiency  of  health  personnel  and  the  health 
services  delivery  system,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  schools,  agencies,  organizations, 
and  Institutions,  and  combinations  thereof, 
and  to  make  contracts  with  public  or  private 
schools,  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof,  for  pro- 
grams or  projects  (Including  programs  or 
projects  to  assist  State,  local,  or  other  reg- 
ional arrangements  among  schools  and  re- 
lated organizations  and  Institutions  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  this  section)  — 

"(1)  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  programs  to  alleviate  short- 
ages of  health  personnel  In  areas  designated 
by  the  Secretary  through  training  or  retrain- 
ing such  personnel  In  facilities  located  In 
such  areas  or  to  otherwise  Improve  the  dis- 
tribution of  health  personnel  by  area  or  by 
specialty  group; 

"(2)  to  utilize  health  personnel  more  ef- 
fix3lently  through  use  of  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  and  otherwise; 

"(3)  to  Initiate  new  types  and  patterns  or 
improve  existing  patterns  of  training,  re- 
training, continuing  education,  and  advanced 
training  of  health  personnel,  including 
teachers,,  administrators,  specialists,  and 
paraprofesslonals  (particularly  physician's 
and  dentist's  assistants  and  pediatric  nurae 
practitioners) ,  and  Including  establishment 
of  area  health  education  centers  and  other 
new  organizational  units  for  this  purpose; 

"(4)  to  encourage  new  or  more  effective 
approaches  to  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  health  services  through  use  of  the  team 
approach  to  delivery  of  health  services,  use 
of  health  maintenance  organizations,  and 
otherwise;  and 

"(8)  to  otherwise  help  solve  the  Nation's 


health  personnel  or  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices problems. 

Grants  and  contracts  under  this  section 
may  also  be  made  for  the  discovery,  collec- 
tion, development,  or  confirmation  of  in- 
formation for.  the  plaiuilng,  development, 
demonstration,  establishment,  or  mainte- 
nance of,  or  the  alteration  or  renovation  of 
existing  facilities  for,  any  of  such  programs 
or  projects. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  during 
the  period  beginning  January  1,  1972,  and 
ending  with  the  close  of  June  30,  1974,  to 
make  grants  to.  or  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with  any  school  of  medicine  or  osteopathy, 
which  is  accredited  as  provided  In  section 
701(a)  (3)  (A)  or  section  774(b)  (2).  to  assist 
such  school  In  developing  or  operating  a 
health  maintenance  organization,  or  in  util- 
izing the  facilities  and  personnel  of  a  health 
maintenance  organization.  In  providing 
training  for  its  students  and  for  other  health 
persormel.  The  amount  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may 
not  exceed  the  additional  cost  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  school  to  utilize  the 
facilities  and  personnel  of  a  health  main- 
tenance organization  (whether  or  not  de- 
veloped or  operated  by  the  school)  to  pro- 
vide training. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR   GRANTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section 
of  such  Aot  herein  redesignated  as  section 
774  (42  U.S.C.  296f-3)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Surgeon  General"  after  "The"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary":  and  by 
striking  out  "771  or  772"  after  "section"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "771,  772.  or  773". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(c)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (c)  thereof;  redes- 
ignating subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (c); 
and  by  striking  out  subsection  (e)   thereof. 

(d)  The  subsection  herein  redesignated  as 
subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is  amended  to 
recul: 

"(c)  A  grant  under  this  part  may  be  made 
only  If  the  application  therefor — 

"  ( 1 )  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  upon  his 
determination  that  the  applicant  meets  the 
eligibility  conditions  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  in  the  case  of  a  health 
professions  school; 

"(2)  contains  or  Is  supported  by  assurances 
satlsfactcM7  to  the  Secretary  that  the  ^pli- 
cant  will  expend  In  carrying  out  Its  func- 
tions as  a  school  of  medicine,  dentistry,  or 
osteopathy,  as  the  case  may  be,  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  is  sought, 
an  amotint  of  funds  (other  than  funds  for 
construction  as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
from  non-Federal  sources  which  are  at  least 
as  great  as  the  amount  of  funds  expended  by 
such  applicant  for  such  purpose  (exclud- 
ing expenditures  of  a  non-recurring  nature) 
in  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  is  sought, 
in  the  case  of  an  application  for  a  grant 
under  section  771,  except  that  this  (dause 
shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity; 

"(3)  contains  such  additional  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determination  required  of  him  under  this 
part  and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find  nec- 
eesary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part; 
and 

"(4)  provides  for  such  fiscal-control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  assure  proper  dls- 
bursement  of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  an  applicant  under  this  part." 

NATIONAL  ADV180RT  COUNCIL 

Sec.  7.  Effective  July  1,  1971,  the  section 
Of  such  Act  herein  redesignated  as  section 
776  (42  U.S.C.  295f-4)  is  repealed. 
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mAI.TR     ICANTOWZB,     MCSEARCH,     AND     LIBRABT 
FACILITrBS    CONSTRUCTION    ASSIST AMCX 

Sk;.  8.  Part  A  of  title  vn  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Pabt  a — Health  A£akpowek,  Rxszarch,  anh 
LXBHAXT  Faciutizs    Constrttction  Assist- 

AXCK 

"construction  asbistancx 
"Ssc.  701.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
fiscal  yean,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  grants  under  paragraph  (3)  to  assist  In 
the  construction  of  teaching  facilities  (In- 
cluding interim  faclUtles).  facilities  for  ad- 
vanced or  continuing  education,  medical 
library  facilities,  or  facilities  for  the  conduct 
of  research  In  the  sciences  related  to  health. 
Sums  appropriated  for  construction  grants 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  expended. 

"(2)  (A)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
'construction'  with  respect  to  any  project 
means  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
and  the  acquisition,  expansion,  remodeling, 
renovation,  rehabilitation,  and  alteration  of 
existing  buildings:  equipping  new  and  exist- 
ing buildings  (whether  or  not  expanded,  re- 
modeled, renovated,  rehabilitated,  or  al- 
tered). Including,  In  the  case  of  medical  li- 
braries, provision  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing equipment  but  not  books,  pamphlets, 
or  related  material;  and  the  'cost  of  construc- 
tion* Includes  architect's  fees  In  connection 
with  any  construction  but  shall  not  Include 
the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  land  (except 
In  the  case  of  acquisition  of  an  existing 
building) ,  nor  the  cost  of  construction  of  so 
much  of  any  faculty  as  Is  used,  or  Is  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  "teach- 
ing facilities'  means  areas  dedicated  for  use 
by  students,  faculty,  administrative,  or  main- 
tenance personnel  for  clinical  pvirposes,  re- 
search activities,  libraries,  classrooms,  offices, 
auditoriums,  dining  areas,  student  actlvlUes, 
or  other  related  purposes  necessary  for.  and 
apprc^rlate  to,  the  conduct  of  comprehensive 
programs  of  education,  but  shall  not  Include 
off-alte  Improvements  or  living  quarters. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and 
Part  K,  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any  agency. 
organJ2»tlon,  or  Institution,  or  comblnatton 
thereof,  means  an  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution,  or  combination  thereof,  whJcfli 
Is  owned  or  operated  by  one  or  more  corpora- 
tions or  assodaUons,  no  part  of  tlie  net  earn- 
ings of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure, 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  cm- 
Individual,  and  a  "combination"  of  agencies, 
OTganlastlons.  or  Institutions  means  a  con- 
sortium or  other  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween or  among  such  agencies,  organizations 
or  Institutions; 

"(D)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  'sci- 
ences reteted  to  health'  Includes  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  and  public  health,  and 
fundamental  and  applied  sciences  when  re- 
lated thereto: 

"(E)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part.  'Affil- 
iated hospital'  means  a  hospital  as  defined  in 
section  645,  which  Is  not  owned  by,  but  Is 
affiliated  (to  the  extent  and  In  the  manner 
<letermlned  In  accordance  with  regulations) 
with,  any  school,  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution,  or  combination  thereof,  which 
meets  the  eligibility  conditions  for  assistance 
under  this  subsection; 

"(F)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  part  E, 
and  part  P,  'school  of  medicine',  "schoQl  of 
dentistry',  'school  of  osteopechy',  'school  of 
pharmacy',  'schotd  of  optometry',  'school  of 
podiatry,  school  of  veterinary  medicine',  and 
'school  of  public  health'  mean  a  school  which 
provides  training  leading,  respectively,  to  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  a  degree  of 


doctor  of  dentistry  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
a  degree  of  doctor  of  osteopathy,  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  In  pharmacy  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  a  degree  of  doctor  of  optometry 
or  any  equivalent  degree  of  doctor  of  podi- 
atry, a  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine or  an  equivalent  degree,  and  a  graduate 
degree  In  public  health,  and  Including  ad- 
vanced training  related  to  such  training 
provided  by  any  such  school; 

"(G)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  part 
B.  'school  of  nursing'  means  a  collegiate, 
associate  degree,  or  diploma  school  of  nurs- 
ing, as  defined  In  subsections  (c),  (d),  and 
(e) ,  respectively  of  section  843,  or  a  gradxiate 
school  of  nursing; 

"(H)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  'In- 
terim facilities'  means  teaching  facilities 
designed  to  provide  teaching  space  on  a 
short-term  (lees  than  10  years)  basis  while 
facilities  of  a  more  permanent  nature  are 
being  planned  and  constructed;  and 

"(I)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  'med- 
ical library'  means  a  library  related  to  the 
sciences  related  to  health. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  In  amounts  not  to  exceed  67  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  of  construction  of  projects 
for  public  or  nonprofit  private — 

"(A)  schools  of  medicine,  ostec^athy,  den- 
tistry, pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  vet- 
erinary medicine,  or  public  health,  or  com- 
binations thereof,  which  are  accredited  by  a 
recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Commiselaner  of  Education, 
or  which  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  applicable  accreditation  standards  will 
be  met  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  which 
provide  a  program  of  education  leading  to 
the  first  professional  degree  In  such  dls- 
clpdlne; 

"(B)  graduate,  collegiate,  associate  degree, 
or  diploma  schools  of  nursing; 

"(C)  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof,  which  are 
accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  or  which  provide  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  applicable  ac- 
creditation standards  will  be  met  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  which  provide  on  or 
more  programs  of  education  In  an  allied 
health  field  specified  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary; 

"(D)  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof,  which  the 
Secretary  determines  need  teaching  facilities 
for  the  support  of  any  health  personnel  edu- 
cational program; 

"(E)  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof,  which  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  com- 
petent to  engage  m  the  type  of  health  re- 
search for  which  a  facility  la  to  be  con- 
structed;  and 

"(F)  affiliated  hospitals  with  api^lcatlons 
which  are  approved  by  the  schools,  agencies, 
organizations,  or  institutions  with  which 
such  hospitals  are  affiliated  and  which  other- 
wise comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section. 

"(4)  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit  private 
schools,  agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof,  specified 
In  paragraph  (3),  to  carry  out  needed  proj- 
ects which  have  been  approved  under  this 
section  for  the  construction  of  such  facilities 
as  are  specified  In  parsgr^h  ( 1 ) ,  the  Secre- 
tary, during  the  period  beginning  May  1, 
1971,  and  ending  wtlh  the  close  of  June  3oi 
1974,  may  guarantee  In  accordance  with  this 
section,  to  non-Federal  lenders  making  loans 
to  such  schools,  agencies,  organizations,  and 
Institutions,  and  combinations  thereof,  for 
such  projects,  payment  when  due  of  the 
principal  of  and  Interest  on  loans  for  con- 
struction of  the  projects.  The  Secretcury  is 
also  authorized  to  make  commitments,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  make  such 
guarantees  prior  to  the  mmring  ©f  such  loans. 


No  such  loan  guarantee  may,  except  under 
such  special  circumstances  and  such  con- 
ditions as  are  prescribed  by  regulations,  ap- 
ply  to  any  amount  which,  when  added  to  any 
grant  under  this  or  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States,  exceeds  90  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  the  project;  not  may  any 
such  guarantee  apply  to  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  loss  of  principal  of  and  Interest 
on  the  loan. 

"(6)  In  order  to  assist  nonprofit  private 
schools,  agencies,  orgamzatlons,  and  institu- 
tions, and  combinations  thereof,  specified  in 
paragraph  (3),  to  carry  out  needed  projects 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  specified  in 
paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary,  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and  ending 
with  the  close  of  June  30,  1974.  may  pay,  to 
the  holder  of  any  loan  guaranteed  under 
paragraph  (4)  for  and  on  behalf  of  such 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  Institution, 
or  combination  thereof,  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  by  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  per 
annum  the  net  effective  Interest  rate  other- 
wise payable  on  such  loan.  Each  holder  of  a 
loan  guaranteed  under  this  section  shall  have 
a  contractual  right  to  receive  from  the 
United  States  Interest  payments  required  by 
the  preceding  sentence. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  year  for  which  assistance 
under  this  section  Is  sought)  by  which  an 
application  therefor  mxist  be  filled,  except 
that  no  such  application  may  be  approved 
unless  It  Is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  prior 
to  July  1,  1974.  Assistance  applied  for  under 
this  section  may  be  provided  only  if  the  ap- 
plication therefor  is  approved  by  the  Secra- 
tary  upon  his  determination  that — 

"(A)  the  applicant  Is  among  the  schools, 
agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions,  or 
combinations  thereof,  which  are  eligible  for 
the  assistance   applied   for; 

"(B)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (1)  for 
not  less  than  twenty  years  after  completion 
of  construction  (or  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Secretary  may  specify  in  the  case  of  an  In- 
terim faculty),  the  faculty  wUl  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  It  Is  to  be  constructed, 
and  wlU  not  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruction 
or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship,  (U)  suffi- 
cient funds  wUl  be  avaUable  to  meet  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
faculty,  and  (111)  sufficient  funds  wUl  be 
avaUable.  when  construction  Is  completed, 
for  effective  use  of  the  faculty  for  the  time 
specified  in  clause  (1)  for  the  piupose  for 
which  It  Is  being  constructed; 

"(C)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  In 
accordance  with  regulations  relating  to  min- 
imum standards  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment; 

"(D)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  In  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  construction  of  the  faclUty 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevalUng  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locaUty  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U^S.C.  276a-276a5):  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  Epeclfled  In  this 
Bubi>aragraph,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1960  (15  PR.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267),  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c); 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  an  appUcatlon  for  as- 
sistance under  this  section  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  faciUty  Intended,  at  least  in  part, 
for  the  provision  of  health  services,  an  op- 
portunity has  been  provided  for  comment  on 
the  project  by  (1)  the  State  comprehensive 
health  planning  agency  (designated  by  the 
State  as  required  by  section  314(a)(2)(A)) 
and    (U)    the   pubUc   or    nonprofit   private 
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agency  or  organization  responsible  for  the 
plan  or  plans  referred  to  In  section  314(b) 
snd  covering  the  area  in  which  such  project 
Is  to  be  located  or,  if  there  Is  no  such  agency, 
such  other  pubUc  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  (If  any)  as  performs,  as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  criteria  of  the 
Secretary,  similar  functions; 

"(F)  contains  adequate  assurances  that 
the  applicant  wiU  keep  such  records,  and 
afford  such  access  thereto,  and  make  such 
reports.  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  reeisonably 
require; 

"(O)  m  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
loan  guarantee  or  Interest  subsidy  payment, 
the  terms,  conditions,  security  (If  any),  and 
schedule  and  amount  of  repayments  with 
respect  to  the  loan  are  sufficient  to  protect 
the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  are  otherwise  reasonable,  Including  a 
determination  that  the  rate  of  Interest  does 
not  exceed  such  per  centum  p>er  annum  on 
the  principal  obligation  outstanding  as  the 
Secretary  c'etermines  to  be  reasonable,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  range  of  Interest  rates 
prevailing  In  the  private  market  for  similar 
loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by  the  United 
States;  and 

"(H)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
loan  guarantee,  the  loan  would  not  be  avaU- 
able on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
without  the  guarantee  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Within  such  aggregate  monetary  limit 
W  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  applications 
which  (solely  by  reason  of  the  inability  of 
the  applicants  to  give  the  assurance  required 
by  clause  (B)(ll)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection)  fall  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
approval  set  forth  In  this  subsection  may 
be  approved  upon  condition  that  the  appli- 
cants give  the  assurance  required  by  such 
clause  (B)  (11)  within  a  reasonable  time  and 
upon  such  other  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)(1)  Upon  approval  of  any  appUcatlon 
for  a  grant  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reserve  from  any  appropriation 
therefor,  the  amount  of  such  grant  as 
determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a);  and  the  amount  so  reserved 
may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, and  in  such  instaUments  con- 
sistent with  construction  progress,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine.  The  Secretary's 
reservation  of  any  amount  under  this  sub- 
section may  bo  amended  by  him  either  upon 
approval  of  an  amendment  of  the  applica- 
tion or  upon  revision  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
construction  of  the  facility.  Amendment  of 
an  approved  application  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  lu  the  same  manner  as  an  original 
ai^lcatlon. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  this  section  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  cost  of  construction  an 
amount  equal  to  the  siun  of  (A)  the  amount 
of  any  other  Federal  grant  which  the  appU- 
cant  has  obtained,  or  is  assured  of  obtaining, 
with  respect  to  the  construction  which  Is 
to  be  financed  in  part  by  the  grant  under 
this  section,  and  (B)  the  amoiint  of  any 
non-Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended 
as  a  condition  of  such  other  Federal  grant. 

"(3)  If,  within  twenty  years  (ur  the  shorter 
period  specified  by  the  Secretary  piirsuant 
to  section  701(b)(1),  In  the  case  of  con- 
struction of  Interim  facilities)  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  a  grant 
has  been  paid  under  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
faculty  shall  cease  to  be  an  eligible  school, 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  or  com- 
bination thereof,  under  subsection   (a),  or 

"(B)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  fc«- 
the  purposes  for  which  It  was  constructed 
(unless  the  Secretary  detetrmines,  in  accord- 
ance with  reguiaiions,  that  there  Is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  from   the  obUgatlon   to  do  bo),  or 


"(C)  the  facility  Is  used  lor  sectarian 
Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious  wor- 
ship, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  the  amoimt  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  m  which  such  facUlty  is  situated) 
of  the  facility,  as  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
pkartlclpatlon  bore  to  the  cost  of  construction 
of  such  faculty. 

"(4)  (A)  The  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  applicant  for  a  loan 
guarantee  under  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  the  amount  of  any  payment  made  pur- 
suant to  such  guarantee,  unless  the  Secretary 
for  good  cause  waives  such  right  of  recovery, 
and,  upon  making  any  such  payment,  the 
United  States  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  of 
the  rights  of  the  recipient  of  the  payments 
with  respect  to  which  the  gusu«ntee  was 
made. 

"(B)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  para- 
graph (6) ,  any  terms  and  conditions  appUca- 
ble  to  a  loan  guarantee  under  this  section 
may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary  to  the  ex- 
tent he  determines  It  to  be  consistent  with 
the  financial  interest  of  the  United  States. 

"(6)  Any  loan  guarantee  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be  In- 
contestable In  the  hands  of  an  applicant  on 
whose  behalf  such  guarantee  is  made,  and  as 
to  any  person  who  makes  or  contracts  to 
make  a  loan  to  such  applicant  In  reUance 
thereon,  except  for  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  such  applicant  or  such 
other  person. 

"(6)  The  cumiUatlve  total  of  the  principal 
of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time  with  re- 
spect to  which  guarantees  have  been  Issued 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  such  limi- 
tations as  may  be  specified  in  appropriations 
Acts. 

"(7)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasxiry  a  loan  guarantee  and  Interest  sub- 
sidy fund  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'fund')  which  shaU  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year  Umltatlon, 
In  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from 
time  to  time  in  appropriations  Acts,  (1)  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  responslbUltles 
under  guarantees  Issued  by  him  under  this 
section  and  (11)  for  payment  of  Interest  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)(5).  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time  to 
time  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  sums  required  for  the  fund. 
There  shaU  be  deposited  In  the  fund  amounts 
received  by  the  Secretary  or  other  property 
or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  operations 
under  this  section.  Including  any  money  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  assets.  If  at  any  time 
the  sums  in  the  fund  are  insiifflclent  (1)  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  discharge  his  respon- 
sibilities under  guarantees  issued  by  him 
under  this  section  or  (II)  to  make  payments 
of  Interest  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  (5), 
he  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  In 
STich  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  only  in  such  anaounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appro- 
priation Acts.  Such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions shaU  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obUgatlons 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  issu- 
ance of  the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  Issued  hereunder  and  for  that 
purpoee  he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  pubUc 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 


of  any  Mcurltlea  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  securities  may  be  Issued 
imder  that  Act,  as  amended,  are  extended 
to  include  any  purchase  of  such  notes  and 
obUgatlons.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this 
subsection.  AU  redemptions,  purchases,  aztd 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be 
treated  as  public  debt  transactions  of  the 
United  States.  Sums  borrowed  under  this 
paragraph  shaU  be  deposited  in  the  fund 
and  redemption  of  such  notes  and  obllgaUons 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from  such 
fund. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  (A)  to  ai^Ucants 
vmder  this  section  and  other  pubUc  or  non- 
profit private  schools,  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions,  and  combinations 
thereof.  In  designing  and  planning  the  con- 
struction of  any  faculty  for  which  financial 
assistance  may  be  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  (B)  to  State  or  interstate  planning 
agencies  established  to  plan  programs  for 
reUevlng  shortages  of  training  capacity  for 
health  personnel." 

KUSSX    TBAINING    GRANTS    AND    COMTKACTS 

Sue.  9.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  805 
of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42  UJ3.C. 
296-296g)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "803" 
after  "section"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"803";  by  striking  out  "for  ths  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  the  next  fiscal 
year"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1972.  and  the  next 
two  fiscal  years";  by  inserting  "or  to  develop 
training  for,  or  to  train,  new  levels  or  types 
of  nursing  or  related  health  personnel,"  after 
"fields  of  nursing  education,"  and  by  Insert- 
ing "or  to  promote  the  fuU  utilization  of 
nursing  skills"  after  "adequately  trained 
nursing  personnel". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  1> 
amended  to  read: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  any  pubUc  or  private 
agency,  organization,  or  Institution,  or  com- 
bination thereof,  for  any  of  the  purposes 
specified  In  subsection  (a) ." 

(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  grants  under  subsection  (a)  to 
assist  schools  of  nursing  which  are  In  seri- 
ous financial  straits  to  meet  their  costs  of 
operation  or  to  assist  schools  of  nursing  which 
have  special  need  for  financial  assistance  to 
meet  accreditation  requirements,  may  be 
made  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reasonable 
and  necessary.  Including  requirements  that 
the  school  agree  ( 1 )  to  disclose  any  financial 
Information  or  data  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  necessary  to  determine  the  sources  or 
causes  of  that  school's  financial  distress,  (2) 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  cost  analysis 
study  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary,  and 
(3)  to  Implement  operational  and  financial 
reforms  recommended  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  information  obtained  In  the 
course  of  the  comprehensive  cost  analysis 
study  or  on  the  basis  of  other  relevant  In- 
formation." 

(d)  (1)  Part  A  of  title  Vm  of  such  Act  U 
further  amended  by  striking  out  sections  801, 
802,  803.  804  and  806  of  such  Act  and  re- 
designating sections  805,  807,  and  808  as  sec- 
tions 801,  802,  and  803,  respectively. 

(2)  The  section  of  such  Act  herein  redesig- 
nated as  section  802  (42  U.S.C.  296f)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "805  or  806"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "801"  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (c)  thereof;  by  striking  out  "806"  in 
clause  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "801";  and  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b)  and  redesignating  subsection 
(c)  as  subsection  (b). 
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(3)  The  section  of  such  Act  herein  re- 
designated as  section  803  (43  U^.O.  a96g) 
U  amended  by  strlUng  out  "(a)"  after 
••803.";  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  there- 
of; by  Inserting  "and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,"  after  "1971";  and  by  striking  out  "un- 
der section  805  and  institutional  grants  im- 
der  section  806"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"under  section  801." 

(e)  Section  841  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(f )  Section  843  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  298b) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  vn,"  after  "(c)".  "(d)",  and 
"(e)". 

(g)  SecUon  860(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'after  constUtatlon  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurae  Traln- 
Ing"'. 

(h)  Section  868  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
298C-7)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "enter 
Into  contracts,  not  to  exceed  1 100,000  per 
year,  with"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"make  grants  to,  or  enter  Into  contracts 
with,"  In  subsection  (a)  thereof;  by  striking 
out  "organizations"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "agencies,  organizations,"  in  such 
subsection;  and  by  striking  out  all  in  clause 
(1)  thereof  before  "training  in  the  field  of 
nursing,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Iden- 
tifying potential  nursing  candidates  and  en- 
couraging them  to  undertake  training,  re- 
training, or  education  which  is  a  prerequisite 
for,  or  part  of,  educational". 

(1)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  821  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read : 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972, 
and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
cost  of  tralneeshlps  for  the  training  of  pro- 
fessional nurses  to  teach  in  the  various  fields 
of  nurse  training  (including  practical  nurse 
training),  to  serve  in  administrative  or  su- 
pervisory capacities,  or  to  serve  in  other  pro- 
fessional nursing  specialties  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  require  advanced  training." 

(2)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  section 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  Gen- 
eral" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary" wherever  It  appears  therein. 

rSOSRAlXT    rNSUKED    LOANS    TO    HZALTR 
PBOITSSIONS     STUDENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  423 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (limiting 
the  Issuance  of  Federal  loan  Insxu^nce  cer- 
tificates In  States  where  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  determines  that  all  eligible  edu- 
cational Institutions  have  access  to  non-Fed- 
eral loan  Insurance  programs)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  "or"  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  by  adding  thereafter  the  following: 

"(3)  for  Insurance  of  a  loan  made  to  a 
health  professions  sttident,  without  regard  to 
any  determination  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)." 

(b)  ( 1 )  Section  435  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  term  'health  pn-ofessions  student' 
means  a  student  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
of  study,  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, doctor  of  dentistry  or  an  equivalent  de- 
gree, doctor  of  osteopathy,  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence In  pharmacy  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
doctor  of  podiatry,  doctor  of  optometry  or  an 
equivalent  degree,  doctor  of  veterliuu-y  med- 
icine or  an  equivalent  degree,  or  a  degree  or 
diploma  in  nursing  or  an  equivalent  degree." 

(2)  (A)  Such  section  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  subeectlon  (b) 
thereof  the  following:  "The  term  Institution 
of  higher  education'  means,  also,  a  public 
OP  nonprofit  private  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  podiatry, 
optometery,  veterinary  medicine  or  nursing 
which  Is  located  in  a  State  and  is  accredited 
as  provided   In   section   701(a)(3)(A),   sec- 


tion 774(b)  (2) ,  or  secUon  843(f)  of  the  Pub- 
He  Health  Service  Act,  or  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section. 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  is  further  amended  In 
the  second  sentence  thereof  by  striking  out 
"any  public  or  other  nonprofit  collegiate  or 
associate  degree  school  of  nursing  and". 

(3)  (A)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  435  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'school  of  nursing'  means  a 
collegiate,  associate  degree,  or  diploma  school 
of  nursing." 

(B)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  435  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)(1)  The  term  'collegiate  school  of 
nursing'  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  in  a  college  or  uni- 
versity which  provides  primarily  or  exclu- 
sively a  program  of  education  In  professional 
nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arte,  btichelor  of  ed- 
enoe,  bachelor  of  nursing,  or  to  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  or  to  a  graduate  degree  In 
nursing,  and  including  advanced  training 
related  to  such  program  of  education  pro- 
vided by  such  school,  but  only  if  such  pro- 
gram, or  such  unit,  college,  or  university  Is 
accredited. 

"(2)  The  term  'associate  degree  school  of 
nursing'  means  a  department,  division,  or 
other  administrative  unit  In  a  Junior  col- 
lege, conmiunlty  college,  college,  or  univer- 
sity which  provides  primarily  or  exclusively 
a  two-year  program  of  education  In  profes- 
sional nursing  and  allied  subjects  leading  to 
an  associate  degree  In  nursing  or  to  an 
equivalent  degree,  but  only  If  such  program, 
or  such  uiut,  college,  or  university  Is 
accredited. 

"(3)  The  term  'diploma  school  of  nursing' 
means  a  school  affiliated  with  a  hospital  or 
university,  or  an  Independent  school,  which 
provides  primarily  or  exclusively  a  program 
of  education  In  professional  nursing  and 
allied  subjects  leading  to  a  diploma  or  to 
equivalent  mdlcla  that  such  program  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed,  but  only  if 
such  program,  or  such  affiliated  school  or 
such  hospital  or  university  or  such  Inde- 
pendent school  Is  accredited." 

INCRSASK  IN  MAXIMUM  AMOUNTS  OF  INDIVmUAL 
INSUaSD      LOANS      TO      HXALTH      PBOrKSSIONS 

STUDBNTS 

SBC.  11.  (a)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section  425 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  (limit- 
ing the  size  of  individual  federally  Insured 
loans)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than 
a  health  professions  student)"  after  "stu- 
dent" Where  it  appears  in  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  such  subsection;  by  inserting 
"(1)"  after  "(a)";  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  total  of  the  loans  made  to  a 
health  professions  student  In  any  academic 
year  or  its  equivalent  (as  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner)  which  may 
be  covered  by  Federal  loan  insurance  under 
this  part  may  not  exceed  $5,000  (or,  in  the 
case  of  a  nursing  student  $2,500).  Amounts 
so  covered  shall  be  included  in  computing 
the  aggregate  Insured  impald  principal 
amount  of  insured  loans  to  a  student  for 
purposes  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  but  the 
limitation  upon  such  aggregate  Imposed  by 
that  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  a  health 
professions  student." 

(b)  Clause  (A)  of  section  428(b)(1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  after 
"loans  to  any  individual  student"  the  follow- 
ing: "(other  than  a  health  professions  stu- 
dent), and  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more 
than  $5,000  in  loans  to  any  Individual  health 
professions  student  (except  that  such  loan 
may  not  exceed  $2,500  to  any  nursing  stu- 
dent),"; (2)  by  Inserting  after  "insiu-ed  loans 
made  to  any  student"  the  following:  "(other 
than  a  health  profesolons  student) ";  and 
(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  in  the  computa- 
tion of  which  there  shall  be  Included  any 
amount  loaned  to  such  student  while  he  was 
a  health  professions  student". 
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laCTKNSION   OF  REPAYMENT  PBUOD  TOt.  HEALTB 
PROrESSIONS  STUDENTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Clause  (B)  of  section  427(a) 
(2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  (1)  by  inserUng  after  "nor  more 
than  ten  years"  the  following:  "(or,  in  the 
case  of  a  health  professions  student,  nor 
more  than  twenty  years)";  and  (2)  by  in- 
serting after  "the  period  of  the  loan  may 
not  exceed  fifteen  years"  the  following:  "(or, 
in  the  case  of  a  health  professions  student' 
may  not  exceed  twenty-five  years)". 

(b)(1)  Clause  (B)  of  section  428(b)  (i)  ig 
amended  by  inserting  after  "at  least  six  aca- 
demic years  of  study  "  the  following:  "(and 
at  least  four  additicmal  acadenUc  years  of 
study  by  any  such  student  as  a  health  pro- 
fessions student) ". 

(2)  Clause  (D)  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "nor  more  than  ten  years" 
the  foUowlng:  "(or,  in  the  case  of  a  health 
professions  student,  nor  more  than  twenty 
years) ". 

OErERRAL     OF    REPAYMENT    DURING     PERIODS    OF 
ADVANCED   HEALTH  TRAINING 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Clause  (C)  of  section  427(a) 
(2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  before 
"(Iv)",  and  by  inserting  after  "1964,"  the 
following:  "or  (v)  not  in  excess  of  five  years, 
with  respect  to  loans  made  to  health  pro^ 
fesslons  students,  of  advanced  professional 
training  m  health,  Including  internships  and 
residence,". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  428(b)  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (J)  thereof,  (2)  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (K)  and  in- 
serting ";  and"  In  lieu  thereof,  and  (3)  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(L)  provides,  with  respect  to  loans  to 
health  professions  students,  that  periodic  in- 
stallments of  principal  need  not  be  paid,  but 
Interest  shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any 
period,  not  In  excess  of  five  years,  of  ad- 
vanced professional  training  In  health.  In- 
cluding Internships  and  residences." 

(c)  Paragraph  (A)  of  section  428(a)(2) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(b)  (1)  (L)  or  sub- 
section" after  "described  In  Bubsectlon". 

FEDERAL  ASSUMPTION  OF  REPAYMENT  OBLIGA- 
TION OF  STUDENTS  OF  DESIGNATED  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  WHO  PROVmB  PRIMARY  CARE  OR 
OTHERWISE  PRACTICE  IN  MB>ICALLY  UNDER- 
SERVED   AREAS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  part  B  of  Utle  IV  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"REPAYMENT  BY  COMMISSIONER  OF  LOANS  TO 
STUDENTS  OF  DESIGNATED  HEALTH  PROFES- 
SIONS WHO  PROVIDE  PRIMARY  CARE  OR  OTHBl- 
WISE  PRACTICE  IN  MEDICALLY  UNDER8ERVED 
AREAS 

"Sec.  438.  (a)  If  any  person  who,  after 
June  30,  1971,  received  a  loan  or  loans  as  a 
health  professions  student  Insured  under  this 
part  (1)  engages  In  the  practice  of  general, 
family,  internal,  or  pediatric  medicine,  or 
nursing  or.  If  the  Secretary  by  regtUatton 
shall  so  provide.  In  the  practice  of  any  other 
aspect  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry 
or  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  podiatry, 
optometry,  or  veterinary  medicine,  and  (2) 
does  so  in  an  area  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  a  medically  underserved  area,  then 
$5,000  (OT  25  per  centum  in  the  case  of  a 
nurse)  of  the  total  of  such  loctn  or  loans  to 
any  such  person,  plus  accrued  Interest  there- 
on, which  Is  unpaid  as  of  the  date  that  such 
practice  begins  shall  be  paid  thereafter  by 
the  Commissioner  fw  each  completed  year 
of  such  practice.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
the  designations  of  areas  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  only  after  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  coounent  thereon  to  (A)  the 
appropriate  State  comprehensive  health 
planning  agency  or  agencies  (designated  by 
the  State  or  States  as  required  by  section 
314(a)  (2)  (A)    of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
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Act),  and  (B)  the  local  area  health  planning 
agency  responsible  for  the  plan  or  plans  re- 
ferred to  in  section  314(b)  of  such  Act  for  the 
area  involved  or.  If  there  Is  no  such  agency, 
such  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cy or  organization  (if  any)  as  x>erfonns,  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  criteria  of 
the  Secretary,  similar  functions. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  on  or  before 
the  due  date  thereof,  pay  any  loan  or  loan 
Installment  which  may  fall  due  within  any 
year  for  which  the  borrower,  at  the  comple- 
tion thereof,  would  be  eligible  to  have  such 
loan  or  Installment  paid  as  provided  In  this 
section,  upon  the  declaration  of  such  bor- 
rower, at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Commissioner  may  prescribe  (and  sup- 
ported by  such  other  evidence  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require),  that  the 
borrower  Is  then  engaged  as  described  by 
subsection  (a),  and  that  he  will  continue 
to  be  so  engaged  for  the  period  required  (in 
the  absence  of  this  subsection)  to  entitle 
him  to  have  made  the  payments  provided  by 
this  section  for  such  year.  A  borrower  who 
falls  to  become  eligible  to  have  made  the 
payments  provided  by  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year  shall  be  liable  to  reimburse  the 
Commissioner  for  any  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection." 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  421(b)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  section  438"  after 
"section  437". 

(c)(1)  Clause  (E)  of  section  427(a)  (2)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"portion  of  the  interest  on  the  note  which 
is  payable  by  the  Commissioner"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "portion  of  the  principal 
or  interest  on  the  note  which  Is  payable  by 
the  Commissioner";  and  (B)  by  Inserting 
before  the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  clause 
"or  section  438". 

(2)  Clause  (B)  of  section  428(b)(2)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  purpose 
of  section  437"  and  inserting  in  lieu  ^hereof 
"for  the  purpose  of  section  437  or  section 
438". 

FEDERAL  ASSUMPTION  OF  REPAYMENT  OBLIGA- 
TION or  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENTS  IN 
EXCEPTIONAL  NEED  WHO  ABC  UNABLE  TO 
COMPLETE  THEIR  STUDIES 

Sec  15.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act,  is  f\ir- 
ther  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"REPAYMENT  BY  COMMISSIONER  OF  LOANS  TO 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  STUDENTS  IN  EXCEP- 
TIONAL NEED  WHO  ARE  UNABLE  TO  COM- 
PLETE THEIR  STUDIES 

"Sec.  439.  Upon  application  by  a  person 
who  received,  and  Is  under  an  obligation  to 
repay,  any  loan  insured  under  this  part, 
which  loan  was  made  to  such  person  as  a 
health  professions  student  to  enable  him 
to  study  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  or 
nursing,  the  Conmiissioner  shall  undertake 
to  repay  (without  liability  to  the  applicant) 
all  or  any  pert  of  such  loan,  and  any  interest 
or  portion  thereof  outstanding  thereon,  upon 
his  determination,  pursuant  to  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  establishing  criteria  there- 
for, that  the  applicant — 

"(1)  failed  to  complete  such  studies  lead- 
ing to  his  first  professional  degree; 

"(2)  is  In  exceptionally  needy  circum- 
stances; 

"(3)  is  from  a  low-income  or  disadvan- 
taged family  as  those  terms  may  be  defined 
by  such  regulations;  and 

"(4)  has  not  resumed,  or  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  resume,  the  study  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  or  nursing, 
within  two  years  following  the  date  upon 
which  he  terminated  such  studies." 

(b)  Clause  (2)  of  section  421(b),  as 
amended  by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act,  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
section  438"  as  that  phrase  appears  in  such 


clause  (as  so  amended)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ".  section  438,  and  section  439". 

(c)  CUuse  (E)  of  section  427(a)  (2)  and 
clause  (B)  of  section  428(b)  (2),  as  amended 
by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act,  are 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "or  section 
438"  as  that  phrase  appears  In  each  such 
clause  (as  so  amended)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  section  438,  or  section  439". 

HEALTH    PROFESSIONS    ANE    NURSING    SCBOLAB- 
SKIP  AMENDMENTS 

Discretionary  scholarship  grants  to  schools  of 
optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy,  and  veter- 
inary medicine  in  lieu  of  present  entitle- 
ment 

Sec  16.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
780  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  as 
provided  In  this  part  to  each  public  or  other 
nonprofit  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and 
dentistry  which  is  accredited  as  provided  in 
section  701(a)(3)(A)  or  section  r74(b)(2), 
for  scholarships  to  be  awarded  annually  by 
such  school  to  students  thereof.  The  Secre- 
tary may  also  make  grants  provided  in  this 
part  to  any  public  or  other  nonprofit  school 
of  optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy,  or  veter- 
inary medicine,  so  accredited,  for  such 
scholarships,  upon  his  determination  that 
such  grant  will  help  fill  a  national  need  for 
practitioners  of  optometry,  podiatry,  phar- 
macy, or  veterinary  medicine." 

(2)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Such  regulations  shall  prescribe 
the  priorities  to  be  followed  in  making  grants 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  to  schools  of 
optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy,  and  veter- 
inary medicine;  and  may  include  provisions 
for  the  apportionment  of  scholarships  from 
such  grant.  Including  the  limitation  of 
scholarships  to  one  or  more  classes  (by  year) 
of  the  grantee." 

Amount  of  Health  Professions  Scholarship 
Grant  and  Scholarship  Award 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  amovmt  of 
the  grant  under  subsection  (a)  to  each  such 
school  shall  be  equal  to  $2,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof:  "The  amount  of  the  grant 
under  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  to 
each  such  school  shall  be  equal  to,  and  the 
amount  of  the  grant  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  to  each  such  school 
shall  not  exceed,  $3,000". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  (2)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,500"  and  insert- 
ing "$3,000"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Scholarship  grant  determined  by  number  of 
disadvantaged  students  enrolled  at  eligible 
institutions;  eligibility  of  disadvantaged 
students  for  scholarship  award;  extension 
of  program 

(c)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  before 
"(4)"  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  and  (5)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,  by  the  number  of  full-time  students  of 
such  school  who  are  from  low-Income  or  dis- 
advantaged families  as  determined  under  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  second  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  the  grant  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
such  school  to  continue  making  payments 
under  scholarship  awards  to  students  who 
initially  received  such  awards  out  of  grants 
made  to  the  school  for  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1971,  but  prior  to  July  1, 
1974." 

(3)  (A)  Clause  (D)  of  subsection  (c)(1) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 


"next  two  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  "next 
five  fiscal  years"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

(B)  Clause  (E)  of  subsection  (c)(1)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1971"  and 
"June  30.  1972"  and  respectively  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "July  1,  1974"  and  "June  80, 
1975". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  (2) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Scholarships  from  grants  under  subsection 
(a)  for  any  school  year  shaU  be  awarded 
only  to  students  of  exceptional  financial  need 
who  are  from  low-income  or  disadvantaged 
famiUes  as  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  and  who  need  such  financial 
assistance  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the 
school  for  such  year,  except  that  scholarships 
from  such  grants  may  be  awarded  to  any 
student  of  exceptional  need  to  enable  him 
to  pursue  such  course  of  study  if  he  has 
received  such  a  scholarship  for  a  school  year 
ending  prior  to  Jtily  1,  1971." 
Repeal  of  Transfer  to  Student  Loan.  Funds 

(d)  Section  781  is  repealed. 
Extension  of  Nursing  Scholarship  Program 

(e)(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  860  Is 
amended  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
out  "the  next  fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'the  next  four  fiscal  years". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion is  amended  by  striking  out  "1972"  and 
"1971"  and  inserting,  respectively,  '1975"  and 
"1974"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(3)  (A)  Claiise  (A)  of  subsection  (c)(1)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  next  fiscal 
year"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  next 
four  fiscal  years". 

(B)  Clause  (B)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  strUOng  out  "1971"  and  "1972" 
and  Inserting,  respectively,  "1974"  and  "1975" 
In  lieu  thereof. 

ADVANCE    FUNDING    OF   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  17.  There  Is  added  after  section  809 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  the  foUow- 
lng new  section: 

"ADVANCE    OBLIGATIONAL    ATTrHORITT 

"Sec.  870.  To  the  end  of  affording  adequate 
notice  of  available  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  title  VII  and  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary may  award,  after  January  1  of  any  fis- 
cal year,  grants,  loans,  or  other  payments 
under  title  VII,  section  306  or  309,  or  this 
title  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  in  amounts  that  shall  not  exceed 
amounts  awarded  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
such  award  is  made.  Amounts  so  awarded 
shall  be  charged  to  the  appropriation  for 
that  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
made. 

TECHNICAL    AND    CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sbc.  18.  (a)(1)  Section  390  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (42  UJS.C.  280b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  thereof;  by  redesignating  clauses 
(2).  (3),  (4),  (6).  (6)  and  (7)  as  cUuses 
(1),  (2),  (8),  (4),  (6),  and  (6),  respectively; 
and  by  striking  out  "faculties"  in  the  clause 
herein  redesignated  as  clause  (5)  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "resources  and  services". 

(2)  Section  391  of  such  Act  (42  CT.S.C. 
28(H>-1)  is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  which 
shall,  in  addition  to  Its  functions  prescribed 
under  section  373,  serve  as  the  National 
Medical  Libraries  Assistance  Advisory  Board" 
after  "Act"  in  clause  (2)  thereof;  and  by 
striking  out  clause  (3)  thereof  and  redesig- 
nating clause  (4)  as  clause  (3). 

(3)  Title  m  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  sections  392  and 
393  and  redesignating  sections  394,  395.  396. 
397,  398,  399,  and  399a  as  sections  392,  393, 
394,  395,  396,  397.  and  398.  respectively. 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section  of  such 
Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  392  (42 
UJS.C.  280b-4)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"390(13)  (2)"  in  subsection  (a)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof    ■390(b)(1)". 
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(5)  Tbe  section  of  such  Act  herein  redesig- 
nated as  section  393  (42  U.S.C.  a80b-6)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "390(b)(3)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "390(b)  (2) "  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  by  striliing  out  "390(b)(4)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  tliereof  "390(b)  (3)"  in 
subsection  (a). 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  tbe  section  of  such 
Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  394  (42 
U.S.C.  280b-6)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"390(b)(5)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"890(b)(4)". 

(7)  The  section  of  such  Act  herein  redesig- 
nated as  section  396  (42  U.S.C.  280b-7)  is 
amended  by  strUOng  out  "390(b)(6)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "390(b)  (6)"  In  sub- 
section (a):  by  striking  out  clause  (&)  in 
subsection  (b);  by  striking  out  "{md"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (4)  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting "and"  at  tlie  end  of  clause  (3);  and 
by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e)   as  subsection  (d). 

(8)  Subsection  (a)  of  the  section  of  such 
Act  herein  redeslg^nated  as  section  396  (42 
U.S.C.  280b-8)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"3gO(b)(7)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"390(b)(6)". 

(b)  (1)  Tbe  heading  of  part  B  of  title  VU 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended 
to  read: 

"Pakt  B — Traxnino  m  thx  Aiuxd  Hxalth 
Pbofessions" 

(2)  Part  O  of  title  VU  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Part  O — Training 
in  tbe  AlUed  Health  Professions";  by  striking 
out  section  791  and  clause  (4)  of  section 
796  and  redesignating  clause  (5)  of  such 
section  as  clause  (4);  and  by  redesignating 
sections  792-799A,  and  all  references  thereto, 
as  sections  721-729,  respectively. 

(c)  (1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  740  of 
such  Act  (42  U.S.C.)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "721  (b)  (1)  (B)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "701  (a)  (8)  (A) ". 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  744  of  such 
Act  (42  UJB.C.)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"721(b)  (1)  (B)  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"701(a)(3)(A)". 

XTITCnVB  DATZ 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Tbe  amendments  made  by 
sections  2  through  6,  and  sections  8  and  9 
of  this  Act  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  SO,  1971. 

(b)  Sections  10  through  16  of  this  Act 
shall  become  efTectlTe  on  July  1,  1971. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself. 
Mr.  McOovERN,  EUid  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) : 
S.  1184.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Technology,  and  to 
transfer  certain  agencies  and  functions 
to  such  Department.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

THX  DXPABTMXNT  OF  SCIENCX  AITD  TSCaNOLOOT 
ACT    or    1971 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  create  a  long- 
needed  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology.  The  need  for  such  a  reor- 
ganization of  science  affairs  is  becoming; 
more  evident  daily.  The  research  effort 
of  this  great  country  is  rapidly  slipping, 
and  the  potential  benefits  this  work 
would  bring  are  being  left  in  the  un- 
tapped imaginations  of  the  men  who 
are  not  allowed  to  follow  the  trail  of 
scientific  inquiry  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds  for  their  projects. 

My  bill  would  cause  an  extensive  re- 
shuffling of  science  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  Is  without  a  doubt  the 
most  comprehensive  bill  ever  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  Depart- 


ment of  Science  and  Technology.  It 
would  bring  under  one  cover  virtually 
all  of  the  research,  development,  evalua- 
tion, and  testing  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  own  agencies. 

The  National  Science  Foundation, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration are  transferred  in  whole  to  the 
new  department,  along  with  "functions 
of  all  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment as  the  President  determines  re- 
late primarily  to  research,  development, 
testing,  or  evaluation — section  8(a) .  The 
Director  of  the  OfiQce  of  Management 
and  Budget  will  assist  the  President  in 
the  determination  of  the  various  per- 
sonnel and  property  to  be  transferred. 
This  determination  will  be  aided  by  the 
fact  that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  in  conjunction  with  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  has  devel- 
oped detailed  knowledge  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  that 
fall  into  this  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  categories.  This  has  been 
a  necessary  part  of  the  presentation  of 
a  research  and  development  budget  in 
the  special  analyses  of  the  Federal 
budget  presented  annually  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  President's  budget,  and 
should  be  a  useful  guideline  in  the  re- 
organization provided  for  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  science  plan.  The 
need  for  this  provision  has  become  obvi- 
ous. During  the  early  1960'8,  science 
seemed  to  fare  well  enough  imder  the 
complicated,  informal,  and  often  ob- 
scure relationships  that  developed 
among  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  the  Federal  Council  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  President's 
Science  Adviser  served  as  the  liaison  be- 
tween the  President  and  these  various 
organizations  and  held  a  crucial  role  in 
the  development  of  science  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  weakness  of  this 
arrangement  has  now  become  painfully 
apparent  to  the  entire  research  com- 
munity at  all  levels — academic,  govern- 
mental, and  industrial.  D.  S.  Greenberg. 
a  reporter  for  Science  magazine  who  has 
been  working  In  Europe,  has  recently  re- 
turned to  this  coimtry  and  has  observed 
the  striking  decline  of  science  affahrs 
here.  His  comments  are  worth  quoting 
at  length : 

The  difference  under  Nixon,  of  course.  Is 
that,  despite  a  few  cordial  words  now  and 
then,  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  the  Pres- 
ident accords  scientlflc  activity  any  sp>ecial 
or  prlTUeged  role  In  national  life,  and  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  suggest  that  the  President, 
as  well  as  many  of  his  closest  advisers,  re- 
gard the  scientific  community  as  having  suc- 
ceeded In  making  unwarranted  claims  on 
national  resources  and  political  sympathy. 

The  best  way  for  science  to  grow  and 
maintain  a  stable  base  is  to  give  it  a  solid 
organizational  structure  in  the  Federal 
Government.  When  the  top  man  for  sci- 
ence affairs  in  the  Federal  Government 
is  an  adviser  who  can  be  phased  in  or  out 
easily,  then  science  can  be  treated  the 
same  way.  Science  needs  a  coherent, 
organized  base.  It  needs  its  own  Cabinet- 
level  department. 


Science  and  technology  also  need  a  re- 
ordering of  priorities.  Under  the  Depart- 
ment I  am  proposing,  the  needs  for  new 
weapon  systems  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  be  measured  against  the 
needs  for  medical  research,  housing  re- 
search, and  all  other  scientific  activities 
All  research  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  come  through  this 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology 
and  could  be  allocated  in  a  much  more 
rational  fashion  than  is  done  under  the 
present  chaotic  organization.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  accomplish  during 
a  period  of  contraction  in  the  scientific 
commimity.  If  some  central  organization 
does  not  examine  the  priorities  for  scien- 
tific research,  we  may  do  Irreparable 
damage  to  science  In  this  country,  in 
fact,  tliat  is  just  what  is  happening  to- 
day. Budgets  are  beuig  reduced,  and  the 
outs  often  come  from  projects  that  do 
not  have  the  protection  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology  could  give  them. 
Those  projects  with  strong  organizations 
to  defend  them  often  suffer  less,  even  If 
they  are  not  as  justifiable.  This  is  sim- 
ply not  the  way  this  coimtry  should  de- 
termine something  as  vital  as  the  future 
of  its  scientlflc  and  technological  well- 
being. 

The  impact  of  the  present  erratic  pat- 
tern of  science  funding  is  particularly 
apparent  in  my  home  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico. New  Mexico  has  a  large  scientific 
community.  The  ratio  of  scientists  and 
engineers  to  total  population  Is  the  high- 
est of  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  econ- 
omy of  New  Mexico  is  therefore  geared 
primarily  to  science  and  technology,  and 
any  cutback  directly  affects  the  well- 
being  of  New  Mexico's  economy.  New 
Mexico  was  chosen  during  and  shortly 
after  World  War  n  as  the  site  to  locate 
many  of  the  Nation's  top  research  and 
development  programs.  The  reason  for 
selecting  New  Mexico  was  the  Isolation 
of  the  area,  the  availability  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  and  an  excellent  cli- 
mate and  geography  conducive  to  scien- 
tific creativity.  Many  millions  of  dollars 
were  invested  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  constructing  permanent  facilities  at 
Los  Alamos,  Sandia  Base,  Kirtland,  Las 
Cruces— Apollo— White  Sands,  and  Hol- 
loman.  In  reality,  the  total  value  of  the 
Government  Investment  would  go  into 
billions  of  dollars. 

Science  Columnist  John  Walsh  said 
recently : 

The  administration  shows  an  Inclina- 
tion ...  to  restrain  expansion  of  research, 
and  particiUarly,  of  manpower  training. 

Under  such  conditions,  Is  it  not  im- 
perative that  the  Nation  organize  its 
scientific  effort  into  a  cohex^nt  science 
plan?  And  should  not  this  plan  be  imple- 
mented by  a  central  organization  that 
can  pull  the  Federal  scientific  effort  to- 
gether, reallocate  the  use  of  existing  fa- 
cilities, and  revitalize  federally  con- 
nected research  centers  now  operating 
at  a  fraction  of  their  capacity? 

■Hie  department  created  by  this  bill 
would  control  a  budget  of  approximately 
$16  bUlion.  It  would  have  between  600  to 
700  laboratories  under  its  direct  control. 

This  reorganization  creates  a  depart- 
ment along  fimctional  lines,  and  there- 
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fore  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
President's  own  major  reorganization 
proposals,  for  they.  too.  recommend  a 
realinement  based  on  definition  by 
function. 

America's  export  trade  has  relied 
heavily  on  "technologically  intensive" 
products.  EiOLio  Q.  Daddario,  for  years 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research,  and  Development, 
has  recently  emphasized  this  argument 
in  the  October  1970  issue  of  Astronautics 
and  Aeronautics  magazine.  He  points  out 
that  our  balance  of  payments  will  even- 
tually suffer  imless  we  make  a  better  allo- 
cation of  our  science  dollar. 

I  close  my  remarks  with  a  request  that 
a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  my  remarks 
followed  by  a  number  of  attachments: 
First,  an  article  by  Herbert  Roback  de- 
tailing the  history  of  the  effort  to  create 
a  Department  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy; second,  a  chart  of  some  of  the  major 
funds  "and  persoimel  transferred  by  S. 
1184;  third,  a  directory  of  Federal  R.  &  D. 
installations:  and  fourth,  a  brief  state- 
ment relating  8.  1184  to  my  own  State 
of  New  Mexico. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

8.  1184 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Science 

and  Technology,  and  to  transfer  certain 

agencies  and  functions  to  sucb  Department 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    in 

Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  Tm.x 

SxcTioN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe 
"Department  of  Science  and  Technology  Act 
of  1971". 

BTATEMKNT    OF   FT7BPOSK 

Sic.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Science  and  Technology 
which  wlU  consolidate  under  centralized  ci- 
vilian authority  all  the  existing  resources  of 
tbe  Federal  Oovernment  devoted  to  science 
and  technology.  This  will  permit  the  opti- 
mization of  tbe  Federal  investment  and  tbe 
orderly  and  fully  coordinated  pursuit  at  a 
national  science  plan  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  Nation.  Such  Department  wiU  give  tbe 
Federal  Government  the  needed  flexibility  to 
meet  the  future  needs  for  science  and  tech- 
nology and  encourage  tbe  diversification  of 
American  Industry  to  provide  the  required 
services  and  products  necessary  to  execute 
the  national  science  plan.  The  resiUtlng  dl- 
verslflcation  of  Anterlcan  Industry  wUl  as- 
sure the  orderly  progression  of  science  and 
technology  and  will  promote  the  rapid  growth 
of  new  services,  products,  and  markets  dl- 
^ectly  into  tbe  national  economy. 

ESTABUSHMZNT   OF   DKPABTMXNT 

8«c.  3.  There  U  hereby  established  an  ex- 
ecutive department  of  tbe  Government  to 
be  known  as  the  United  States  Department 
of  Science  and  Technology  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  tbe  "Department") ,  at  the  head 
of  wlilch  shall  be  a  Secretary  of  Science  and 
Technology  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary") ,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  tbe 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  tbe  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for  beads 
of  executive  departments. 

TODXK    SCCRRAKT    AND    AaSISTAIfT    SECRXTAaZn 

Sxc.  4.  There  sbaU  r>e  in  tbe  Department 
»n  Under  Secretary  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, such  Assistant  Secretartea  as  shall  be 
determined  by  tbe  President  to  be  neoeaaary, 


and  a  General  Counsel,  each  of  whom  shaU 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
tbe  advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate,  shaU 
perform  such  functions  and  duties  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  and  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for 
under  secretaries  (other  than  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  State) ,  assistant 
secretaries,  and  general  counsels,  respectively, 
of  the  executive  departments.  The  Under  Sec- 
retary (or.  during  the  absence  or  dlsabUlty  of 
tbe  Under  Secretary,  or  In  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  tbe  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  determined  according 
to  sucb  order  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe) 
ShaU  act  as  Secretary  during  the  absence  or 
disabUity  of  tbe  Secretary  or  in  tbe  event  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Secretary. 

PROVISIONS  OF  UIW  APPLICABLE  TO  THE 
DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  fi.  Except  to  tbe  extent  inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  all  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  the  executive  departments  generally  shall 
apply  to  tbe  Department. 

SEAL 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department,  of  sucb 
design  as  the  President  shall  approve,  and 
Judicial  notice  shaU  be  taken  thereof. 

DELEGATION  OF  A-nTHORITT 

Sec.  7.  Tbe  Secretary  may,  without  being 
relieved  of  bis  responslbiUty  therefor,  and 
unless  prohibited  by  some  specific  provision 
of  law,  perform  any  function  vested  in  blm 
through  or  with  the  aid  of  sucb  officials  or 
organizational  entities  of  tbe  Department  as 
he  may  designate. 

GENERAL  TRANSFERS  TO  DKPARTICZNT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  with  respect  to  specific 
transfers  pursuant  to  following  sections  of 
this  Act  there  are  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
such  functions  of  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  as  tbe  President  de- 
termines relate  prlmartly  to  research,  devel- 
opment, testing,  or  evaluatioiL 

(b)  AU  personnel,  property,  records,  obU- 
gatlons,  oommltments,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  fimds,  which  the  Director  of  tlie  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  determines  are 
used  primarUy  in  relation  to  any  function 
transferred  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, are  transferred  to  tbe  Department. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Sec.  9.  The  National  Science  Poimda- 
tlon,  together  with  its  personnel,  property, 
records,  obligations,  commitments,  and  tbe 
unexpended  balances  of  its  appropriations,  is 
transferred  to  tbe  Department  where  it  shall 
exercise  its  functions  subject  to  tbe  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  tbe  Secretary. 

ATOMIC  KNBRGT  COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
together  with  its  personnel,  property,  records, 
obligations,  commitments,  and  tbe  unex- 
pended balances  of  its  appropriations,  is 
transferred  to  the  Department  where  It  shaU 
exercise  its  functions  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary  and 
slULll  be  known  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Admin- 
istration of  tihe  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  11.  The  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  together  with  its  per- 
sonnel, projjerty,  records,  oibllgatlons,  com- 
mitments, sind  the  unexpended  balances  of 
its  appropriations,  is  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment where  it  shall  exercise  Its  functions 
subject  to  tbe  supervision  of  tbe  Secretary. 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

Sec.  12.  Tbe  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards in  tbe  Department  of  Commerce,  to- 
getber  with  suCh  personnel,  property,  records, 
obligations,  oommltments.  and  xinexpended 


balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  as  are  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  tbe  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  be  used  primarily  with  respect  to  func- 
tions being  administered  through  such  Bu- 
reau, Is  transferred  to  the  Department,  and 
all  functions  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce 
being  administered  through  such  Bureau  an 
transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

TRANSFERS  FROM  DEPARTMENT  OF  DITENSR 

Sec.  13.  (a)  To  the  extent  not  transferred 
pursuant  to  section  8  there  are  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  sucb  functions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  tbe 
mUitary  departrnMits  of  tbe  Department  of 
Defense  as  the  President  determines  relate 
primarUy  to  tbe  design,  development,  testing, 
evaluation,  procurement,  and  research  wltb 
resjject  to,  weapons  systems. 

(b)  AU  clvUlan  personnel,  property,  rec- 
ords, obligations,  commitments,  and  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  which  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  de- 
termines are  used  primarily  in  relation  to 
any  function  transferred  imder  the  provi- 
sions of  this  seoUon,  are  transferred  to  tbe 
Department. 

TRANSFERS  FROM  SMTTHSONIAN  INSTITDTIOK 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  foUowlng  functions  of  tbe 
Smlthaoman  Institution  are  transferred  to 
the  Secretary: 

(1)  aU  functions  being  administered 
tlirough  tbe  Smithsonian  Astropbyalcal  Ob- 
servatOTy; 

(2)  all  functions  beUig  administered 
through  tbe  Radiation  Biology  Laboratory; 

(3)  all  functions  being  administered 
through  tbe  Smithsonian  Tropical  Hesearch 
Institute: 

(4)  aU  functions  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
change of  scientific  publications  being  ad- 
ministered ttirougb  tbe  Science  Information 
I^cbange;  and 

(6)  any  other  functions  of  sucb  Institution 
which  are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  relate 
primarUy  to  scientific  research  not  related 
to  museum  or  zoological  purposes. 

(b)  AU  personnel,  property,  records,  obliga- 
tions, commitments,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  aUocatlons,  and 
other  funds,  which  tbe  Director  of  tbe  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  detemUnee  are 
used  primarily  In  relation  to  any  function 
transferred  under  tbe  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, are  transferred  to  tbe  Department. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  transfer  which  In 
tbe  opinion  of  tbe  Attorney  General  cannot 
be  made  because  of  tbe  provisions  of  a  private 
bequest  or  other  grant  to  such  Institution. 

TRANSFERS     FROM     DZPARTMZHT     OF     STAIX 

Sec.  16.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  aU  fimctlons  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  scientlflc  attach^ 
program  being  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  State. 

(b)  AU  personnel,  property,  records,  obliga- 
tions, commitments,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds,  which  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  determines  are 
used  prlmartly  in  relation  to  any  function 
transferred  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  are  transferred  to  the  Depcutment. 

NATIONAL   SaXNCE  PLAN 

Sec.  18.  The  Secretary  shaU,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  heads  of  the  appropriate  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government, 
develop  a  national  science  plan  providing  for 
the  efficient  execution  of  all  activities  of  tbe 
Government  relating  to  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evaltiatlon.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  report  such  plan,  together  with  his 
recommendations  for  bu(^  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  such  plan,  to  tbe 
President  and  tbe  Congress  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 
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BICOMlCKNDATIOira  WITH  BOPaCT  TO  rUSTHXB 
TXANSFXRS   TO    THX    OKPABTlCKtrT 

8mc.  17.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting 
BClentlflc  and  teclinlcal  progreee  and  efficiency 
In  QoTemment  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  continuing  investigation  and 
study  for  the  purpcee  of  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  transfers  to  the  De- 
peu*tment  of  functions  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  addition  to  those  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

COariNO   AITD    PKOCUaEltSNT 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  costing  and  procurement  activity  for  the 
Department  with  the  overall  responsibility 
for  cost  estimating  of  new  tasks,  cost  ac- 
counting on  work  in  progress  (both  in -house 
and  industry  contractor) ,  department 
budget  estimates,  procurement  of  all  proto- 
type and  production  research  and  develop- 
ment hardware,  selecting  most  advanta- 
geous methods  of  procurement  of  research, 
development,  and  testing  for  the  Depart- 
ment In  consideration  of  price,  quality,  time- 
liness, and  other  factors.  A  close  Interface 
with  the  costing  and  procurement  activity 
of  the  Department  shall  be  maintained  with 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  In  consonance  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  the  best  procedures  for  cost 
analysis  and  procurement.  The  Secretary 
shall  request  the  Comptroller  General  to  (I) 
regularly  review  the  costing  and  procure- 
ment procedures  and  programs  of  the  De- 
partment and  advise  him  as  to  the  fiscal 
responsibility  of  the  execution  of  the  na- 
tional science  and  technology  program  and 
(2)  provide  audit  and  Investigation  recom- 
mendations prior  to  the  entering  of  con- 
tracts by  the  Department.  The  Comptroller 
General  is  authorized  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  In 
addition  to  and  not  In  replacement  of  other 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Department 
procedures. 

CONGKXaSIONAL   LIAISOM 

Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
departmental  office,  staffed  with  qualified 
scientific  personnel,  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  the  necessary  scientific  expertise  and 
program  Information  as  may  be  requested 
by  congressional  members  and  committees. 

TKANSTEB    MATTEBS 

Sec.  20.  All  laws  relating  to  any  agency  or 
function  transferred  under  this  Act  shall. 
Insofar  as  such  laws  are  not  inipollcable, 
remain  In  full  force  and  effect.  Any  trans- 
fer of  personnel  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  without  change  in  classification  or  com- 
pensation, exceot  that  this  requirement 
shall  not  operate  to  prevent  the  adjustment 
of  classification  or  compensation  to  conform 
to  the  duties  to  which  such  transferred  per- 
sonnel may  be  assigned.  All  orders,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  or  other  privileges  made. 
Issued,  or  granted  by  any  agency  or  In  con- 
nection with  any  functions  transferred  by 
this  Act,  and  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  shall  continue  in  effect  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  transfer  bad  not  occurred, 
until  modified,  superseded,  or  repealed.  No 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  lawfully 
conunenced  by  or  against  any  agency  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  acting  In  hla 
official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  any 
transfer  made  ptirsuant  to  this  Act,  but  the 
court,  on  motion  or  supplemental  petition 
filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after 
such  transfer  takes  effect,  showing  a  neces- 
sity for  a  survival  of  such  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  involved  may  allow  the  same 
to  be  maintained  by  or  against  the  a^pro- 
prlate  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States. 


ASVISOBT   C01CMTTTKK8 

Sec.  31.  The  Secretary  may  establish  sucl. 
advisory  committees  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  desirable  and  In  furtherance  of  th« 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Members  of  each  such 
advisory  committee  who  are  not  In  the  reg- 
ular full-time  employ  of  the  United  States 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences of  the  advisory  committee  or  otherwise 
engaged  In  the  business  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  specified  for  grade  OS-IS  in 
section  6332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
including  traveltime,  and  while  so  serving 
on  the  business  of  the  advisory  committee 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  employed 
Intermittently  In  the  Government  service. 

EXPENDITTTBES   ATTTROBIZXD 

Sec.  22.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  (including  expen- 
ditures for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law- 
books, books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  and 
for  printing  and  binding)  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
and  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Congress 
from  time  to  time. 

REPORTS   TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  23.  The  Secretary  shall  make  at  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  in  writing 
to  Congress  giving  an  account  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  him  and  the  De- 
partment, describing  the  work  done  by  the 
Department,  and  making  such  recommen- 
dations as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  the 
effective  performance  of  the  duties  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Department. 

AMENDMENT   TO    TTTLE    8,   XTSTTCD    STATES    CODE 

Sec.  24.  Section  101  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology." 

APPBOPSIATIONS   AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  26.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  to  perform  any  other 
duties  which  may  be  Imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

EPTECnVE    DATE 

Sec.  26.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  on  its  date  of  enactment,  except 
that  sections  8  through  15  shall  be  effective 
after  ninety  days  following  such  date. 

PROPOSED    DEPARTMENT    OF    SCIENCE    AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Departmental  status  for  science  In  govern- 
ment is  not  a  novel  Idea.  It  was  broached  85 
years  ago  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  reporting  on  the  orga- 
nization of  government  science  bureaus.  The 
committee  was  appointed  in  1884  at  the  be- 
hest of  a  member  of  the  National  Academy, 
Theodore  Lyman,  who  was  also  by  unique 
coincidence  a  member  of  Congress.  The 
scientist-congressman,  whose  National  Acad- 
emy standing  was  gained  by  his  researches 
on  the  Ophlurlda.  was  Instrumental  In  plac- 
ing a  rider  on  a  sundry  civil  appropriation 
bill  which  set  up  a  joint  congressional  com- 
mittee (called  a  conunlsslon)  to  study  the 
organization  of  the  government  science  agen- 
cies (1).  This  was  a  compromise  measure, 
Lyman  told  his  House  colleagues  In  urging 
Its  acceptance,  his  main  concern  being  to 
save  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  from 
takeover  by  the  Navy  (2).  Apparent  duplica- 
tion between  the  Ooast  Survey  and  the 
Navy's  Hydrographlc  Office  In  charting  coastal 
waters  had  led  the  Navy  to  espouse  merg;er,  a 
proposal  which  had  considerable  appeal  In 


the  48th  Congress.  The  legislative  rider  di- 
rected an  Investigation  of  the  activities  and 
Interrelationships  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  the  Hydrographlc  Office  of  the  Navy 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Slgnai 
(Weather)  Service.  The  National  Academy 
committee,  enlisted  by  Lyman,  gave  tech- 
nical support  to  the  congressional  commU- 
slon. 

Men  of  science  were  leery  then,  as  they  art 
now,  of  military  dominance  In  scientific 
enterprises.  Many  of  them  argued  that  sci- 
ence agencies  should  be  taken  from,  rather 
than  placed  In.  the  military  departments 
For  example,  they  wanted  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory to  be  a  national  observatory,  and 
the  weather  service  to  be  removed  from  the 
Army  Signal  Corps.  At  the  same  time,  they 
recognized  that  better  coordination  of  the 
government's  scientific  work  was  needed,  and 
various  proposals  were  made  toward  that 
end.  The  aforementioned  repiort  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  committee  crystallized  the 
issues.  This  group  was  convinced  that  the 
science  agencies  should  be  pulled  together 
"under  one  central  authority,"  but  the  par- 
ticular form  of  organization  they  left  to  the 
future  and  to  Congress.  Then  the  commit- 
tee ventured  this  cautious  but  significant 
observation  (3) : 

The  best  form  would  be,  perhaps,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Science,  the 
head  of  which  should  be  an  administrator 
familiar  with  scientific  affairs,  but  not 
necessarily  an  Investigator  In  any  specific 
branch.  Your  committee  states  only  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  and  wish  of  men  of  science, 
when  it  says  that  its  members  believe  the 
time  is  near  when  the  country  will  demand 
the  Institution  of  a  branch  of  the  executive 
Government  devoted  especially  to  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  all  the  purely  scientific 
work  of  the  Government. 

The  NAS  committee  went  on  to  say  that. 
If  public  opinion  was  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
a  Department  of  Science,  the  next  best  step 
would  be  to  move  the  several  scientific  bu- 
reaus Into  one  of  the  existing  departments. 
Even  then  coordination  would  not  be  auto- 
matically Insured.  In  the  committee's  view, 
and  so  they  recommended  the  "organization 
of  a  permanent  commission  to  prescribe  the 
general  policy  for  each  of  these  bureaus."  The 
commission  would  "examine,  improve,  and 
approve"  plana  of  work  and  exi>endlture8 
and  recommend  efficiency  measures  but  ab- 
stain from  administrative  Involvement.  This 
would  be  a  nine-member  commission  com- 
posed of  scientists  drawn  from  government 
and  private  life  (4) . 

END   OF    AN    IDEA 

The  congressional  commission,  reporting  In 
1888,  gave  short  shrift  to  the  suggestions 
both  for  a  Department  of  Science  and  a  su- 
pervisory commission.  A  new  department  was 
held  not  Justified  by  the  degree  of  duplica- 
tion In  existing  scientific  agencies;  a  coor- 
dinating policy  group  was  deemed  imprac- 
ticable because  department  heads  could  not 
very  well  relinquish  to  subordinates  and  out- 
siders their  responsibilities  for  general  direc- 
tion end  control  (6) .  With  this  dismissal  by 
an  agency  of  the  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Science  Idea  died  aborning,  though  it  was 
actively  debated  at  the  time  in  scientific  cir- 
cles (6).  In  the  ensuing  decades  not  much 
was  heard  about  it.  Proposals  for  govern- 
ment departments  were  made  In  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  labor.  Industry,  com- 
merce, and  agfrlculture,  separately  or  In  vari- 
ous combinations,  and  three  cabinet  de- 
partments (Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor) 
were  established  between  1886  and  1946.  Not 
until  1946  was  the  Department  of  Science 
idea  revived,  at  least  In  the  legislative  halls. 
Clare  Booth  Luce,  then  a  Representative 
from  Connecticut,  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
5332.  79th  Congress)  to  create  a  Department 
of  Science  and  Research,  stressing  the  need 
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for  national  self-preservation  In  the  atomic 
ue  and  the  importance  of  attracting  young 
people  to  science  careers.  Mrs.  Luce  said: 
"Only  the  prestige  which  atUusbes  to  a  regu- 
lar member  of  the  cabinet  will  render  the 
fliuUngs  of  any  scientific  body  of  sufficient 
weight  to  command  the  constant  attention 
of  the  highest  officials  of  the  Government  in 
the  consideration  and  formulation  of  policy" 
(7).  The  bill  was  pigeon-holed  by  a  House 
committee. 

Vannevar  Bush  was  working  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  an  independent  agency,  which  he 
galled  the  National  Research  Foundation,  to 
sponsor  research  of  military  as  well  as 
civilian  Interest  (8).  He  proposed  that  it  be 
governed  by  a  director  and  part-time  board 
of  nongovernment  scientists.  A  separate 
group  of  nongovernment  scientists,  which 
Ije  called  a  Science  Advisory  Board,  would  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  government  science 
agencies.  These  proposals,  outlined  In  Bush's 
1945  report  to  President  Truman,  "Science — 
the  Endless  Frontier,"  were  modified  In  leg- 
islative measures  to  become  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  The  bUl  which  the  Con- 
gress passed  was  vetoed  In  July  1947  by 
President  Truman,  who  objected  to  control 
of  government  science  policy  by  an  outside 
tx>ard  (9).  The  criticisms  were  reminiscent. 
In  some  respects,  of  those  heard  in  1884--5  to 
the  National  Academy  committee's  proposal 
for  a  science  p>ollcy  commission  which  would 
Include  outside  as  well  as  government  sclen- 
tuts. 

The  Bush  report  vras  followed  In  1947  by 
the  Steelman  report,  "Science  and  Public 
Policy,"  which  went  over  much  of  the  same 
ground  but  with  closer  orientation  to  the 
routines  of  governmental  administration. 
The  Steelman  report  called  for  a  National 
Science  Foundation  to  be  organized  "on 
sound  lines"  and  suggested  that  the  agency 
be  located  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident until  other  federal  programs  In  support 
of  higher  education  were  established,  after 
which  time  consideration  could  be  given  to 
grouping  all  such  activities.  Including  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  In  a  single 
agency.  The  Steelman  report  also  favored  a 
part-time  governing  board  for  the  NSF,  but 
government  as  well  as  outside  scientists  were 
to  be  Included.  It  also  recommended  the 
creation  of  an  interdepartmental  committee 
on  scientific  research  and  development,  a 
special  unit  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
review  government  science  programs,  and  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff  to  be 
designated  by  the  President  for  purposes  of 
scientific  liaison  (10).  The  Steelman  report 
eschewed  any  radical  departure  from  the 
existing  framework,  presumably  meaning 
that  a  Department  of  Science  was  not  In  the 
cards.  Three  years  elapsed,  however,  before 
the  differences  In  the  several  approaches  to  a 
National  Science  Foundation  were  compro- 
mised and  a  bill  finally  enacted  into  law  (11). 

LEGISLATTVK    RENEWAL 

Sputnik  generated  a  new  debate  on  de- 
partmental status  for  science  In  the  Con- 
gress led  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
On  27  January  1968  a  broad-based  bill,  S. 
3126,  was  Jointly  Introduced  by  Senators 
Humphrey.  McClellan,  and  Yarbopough  to 
create  a  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology which  would  coordinate  and  Improve 
federal  functions  relating  to  the  gathering, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  scientific  In- 
formation; provide  educational  loans  to  stu- 
dents In  certain  science  fields;  establish 
national  Institutes  of  scientific  research; 
and  establish  cooperative  programs  abroad 
lor  collecting,  translating,  and  distributing 
scientific  and  technological  information.  A 
day  later  Senator  Kefauver  Introduced  8. 
8180  to  create  a  Department  of  Science.  Both 
Mils  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Jurisdictional  questions  were  raised,  pre- 
sumably because  the  bills  went  beyond  or- 


ganizational matters  into  poUcy,  bnd  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Lyndon  B.  John.son,  they 
were  referred  anew  to  his  Senate  Special 
Oommlttee  on  Spa^e  and  Astronautics,  which 
had  been  created  to  consider  the  govern- 
ment's response  to  the  Russian  triumph  in 
space.  Without  these  bills,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  was  unable  to 
hold  hearings  In  the  86th  Congress  on  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology,  which  was  incorporated  In 
TlUe  I  of  the  blU,  but  it  directed  ite  com- 
mittee staff  to  maintain  a  continuing  study 
of  that  area.  The  Humphrey  subcommittee 
did  manage,  after  tin  agreement  reached  with 
Senator  Johnson,  to  hold  some  hearings  in 
May-^tme  1958  on  a  limited  aspect  of  Title 
I,  the  proposal  for  a  sdentific  Information 
center  (12). 

To  narrow  the  Jurisdictional  issue  and 
regain  control  of  the  organizational  aspect, 
the  sponsors  of  the  Humphrey  bill,  now  rein- 
forced by  Senators  Ervin,  Gruenlng.  and  Mus- 
kie,  spUt  off  "ntle  I  and  Introduced  It,  with 
certain  revisions,  as  S.  676  In  the  86th  Oon- 
gress.  It  proposed  a  transfer  to  the  new  de- 
partment of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, Atomic  Energy  Commission,  National 
Aeronautics  e.nd  Space  Administration,  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  and  certain  ac- 
tivities of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  By 
then  the  Impetus  for  a  new  department  was 
considerably  diminished  by  NASA's  presence. 
The  thrust  of  science  organization  was  less  to 
coordinate  and  align  than  to  reach  out  and 
do,  for  Sputnik  had  caused  hurt  pride  and 
fear  In  the  nation.  It  was  difficult  to  make  a 
case  for  legislating  a  new  department  to  ab- 
sorb NASA  when  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  on 
the  President's  slgnatiu-e  to  the  National 
Aerotuiutlcs  and  Spxace  Act   (13). 

Indeed,  the  rush  of  legislative  events  and 
the  fiurry  of  organization  activity  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  during  1958  outpaced  the 
committee's  deliberations  on  the  suitable 
form  of  a  bill.  The  Congress  created  along 
with  NASA  an  Aeronautics  and  Spwice  Coun- 
cil and  a  standing  committee  In  each  house 
to  monitor  space  and  related  activities.  The 
Defense  Education  Act  gave  support  to  sci- 
ence education  and  facllltiee.  A  reorganiza- 
tion act  for  the  Department  of  Defense  estab- 
lished a  Directorate  for  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering.  The  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  previotisly  established  as  the  mili- 
tary's own  response  to  Sputnik,  was  made  an 
adjunct  of  the  new  directorate.  The  Presi- 
dent acquired  a  Special  Assistant  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  gave  White  House 
status  to  the  Science  Advisory  Oommlttee. 
The  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology replaced  a  looser  Interdepartmental 
conmilttee  of  similar  function.  Science  ad- 
visers were  assigned  to  both  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  General  of  NATO.  A 
NATO  science  committee  signified  the  out- 
waixl  reach  of  science  for  defense,  while 
"Atoms  for  Peace"  and  the  International 
Geophysical  Year  represented  a  p)eaceful  ges- 
ture to  a  world  community  of  science.  "Al- 
together," as  James  R.  KllUan,  Jr.,  said  be- 
fore the  AAAS  in  summing  up  government 
science  for  1958,  "the  year  brought  an  im- 
pressive array  of  organizational  Innovations 
for  the  management  of  government  programs 
In  science  and  technology  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  scientific  advice  at  policy-making 
levels"  (U). 

EXXCUTTVX  OPPOSITION 

The  spokesman  for  science  at  the  Presi- 
dential level  made  plain  their  distaste  for  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology.  Kll- 
Uan, speaking  at  the  AAAS  meeting  as  the 
President's  Assistant  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, took  pains  to  quote  from  Don  K. 
Price's  1964  study:  "In  the  organization  of 
the  Government  for  the  support  of  science 
we  do  not  need  to  put  all  of  science  Into  a 
single  agency:  on  the  contrary,  we  need  to 
see  that  It  is  Infused  Into  the  program  of 


every  department  and  every  bureau"  (16). 
The  President's  Science  Advisory  Cotmnltte* 
In  its  new  eminence  regarded  a  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology  as  the 
instrument  for  achieving  coordinaiion  and 
cooperation  among  govemmemt  science  agen- 
cies. A  single  department.  In  I>SAC's  collec- 
tive view,  would  not  be  able  satisfactorily 
to  administer  either  the  mission-oriented 
scientific  and  technical  functions  of  existing 
departments  or  the  "unique"  specialized  pro- 
grams of  AEC,  NASA,  and  NSF.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  scien- 
tists though  there  were  notable  exceptions. 
Lloyd  V.  Berkner  would  settle  for  a  depart- 
ment excluding  the  three  aforementioned 
Independent  agencies;  Wallace  R.  Brode 
would  combine  them  with  a  host  of  others, 
including  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
in  a  Department  of  Science  and  Technology 
(16). 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  from  a 
practical  standpoint  against  immediate  leg- 
islative action — that  the  President  had  not 
recommended  a  new  department — was  made 
by  Representative  John  W.  McCormack  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration.  He  wrote 
to  Senator  Humphrey  in  1958  (17) : 

"While  I  believe  there  should  be  a  De- 
partment of  Science,  I  feel  that  until  who- 
ever is  President  either  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  Department  or  would 
not  object  to  such  a  Department  being  es- 
tablished, It  would  be  unwise  to  force  such 
a  Department  upon  them.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  a  De- 
partment of  Science  being  established  and, 
in  my  opinion.  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
that  one  will  be  established." 

In  March  1959  in  a  review  of  the  state  of 
science  affairs,  the  Humphrey  subcommittee 
observed  morosely  (17,  p.  19):  ".  .  .  there 
have  been  certain  administrative  actions 
taken  which  tend  to  evade  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology is  necessary  or  desirable,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  Indications  from  the  scien- 
tific community  that  there  will  be  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  proposal,  at  least  until  the 
need  therefor  has  been  more  clearly  estab- 
lished." 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  in  April 
1959  on  S.  676  and  S.  586  (Senator  Kefau- 
ver's  bill)  to  establish  a  Department  of  Sci- 
ence. Senator  Humphrey,  aware  of  the  oppo- 
sition, hedged  a  bit.  His  opening  statement 
said  that  the  proposed  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  was  to  be  considered 
one  possible  solution  to  the  problems  of  cen- 
tralization and  coordination  of  federal  sci- 
ence programs  and  operations,  but  not  a  final 
conclusion  of  the  committee.  The  witnesses 
before  the  subcommittee  were  divided.  Lewis 
L.  Strauss,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  op- 
posed departmental  status  for  science.  Brode 
as  scientific  adviser  to  the  State  Department 
and  chairman  of  the  AAAS,  strongly  favored 
It.  Others  pressed  for  a  stronger  advisory  ap- 
paratus at  the  Presidential  level  or  a  study 
to  determine  the  need  for  a  department  and 
what  agencies  should  be  Included  (18) .  It 
was  easier  to  agree  on  a  study  commission 
which,  to  the  advocates  of  a  department,  ap- 
peared better  than  nothing,  to  the  dubious, 
a  means  of  seeking  more  Information,  and  to 
the  opjxjnents,  a  device  for  defiectlng  action 
on  a  controversial  subject. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  April  1969  hear- 
ings, the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  drafted  a  bill  pro- 
posing the  eetaullshment  of  a  Commission  on 
a  Department  of  Science  and  Technology. 
This  was  introduced  In  the  Senate  on  6  May 
1969  as  S.  1861,  under  the  Joint  sponsorship 
of  Senators  Humphrey,  Capehart,  Mundt, 
Gruenlng,  Muskle,  Yarbopough,  and  Keating. 
In  a  1-day  hearing  (28  May)  on  S.  1851,  S. 
676,  and  S.  686,  the  subcommittee  heard  no 
comforting  words  from  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration, Alan  8.  Waterman,  whose  NSP 
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budget  had  been  Increaaed  from  (60  million 
to  $136  million  after  Sputnik,  oppoaed  both  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology  and 
a  commlaslon  to  study  the  matter.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Budget  representative,  the  ofBclal 
spoluoman  on  all  matters  dealing  with  reor- 
ganization, did  likewise,  doubUng  that  "the 
scientific  members  of  the  Ccxnmlsslon  would 
necessarily  be  best  able  to  judge  the  optl- 
mimi  form  of  Goyernment  organization  In 
this  field."  Leonard  Carmlchael,  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  endorsed  the 
study  commlssioa  but  suggested  that.  If  It 
were  established,  the  membership  nomina- 
tions be  made  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  (19). 

Notwithstanding  the  administration's  op- 
position, Senator  Humphrey  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  reported  B. 
1861  favorably  on  18  June  1959  (19).  A  bi- 
partisan commission  was  needed,  the  report 
said,  so  that  "the  Congress  and  the  President 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  recommendations 
of  qualified  experts  In  the  fields  of  science, 
engineering,  and  technology '  as  the  basis 
for  legislation  to  Improve  federal  science  pro- 
grams and  operations.  The  committee  Justi- 
fied a  study  commission  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  Congress  needed  more  and 
better  Information.  As  a  case  in  point,  Klllian 
had  politely  declined  an  earlier  invitation  to 
appear  before  the  committee  because  it 
might  conflict  with  his  advisory  role  in  the 
White  House.  Science  policy  coordination  or 
control  at  that  level,  in  the  committee's  be- 
lief, would  not  assure  an  ample  fiow  of  sci- 
entific and  factual  data  to  the  Congress.  The 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology,  or  at 
^east  a  ctmmlssion  to  study  its  feasibility, 
was  the  conmiittee's  prc^x)eed  solution.  The 
Senate  did  not  take  up  the  bill.  A  com- 
panion House  bill  (H.R.  3325)  introduced  on 
23  July  1959  by  Representative  Brooks  of 
Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations  but 
received  no  action. 

THE   COST   ALTEBNATIVZ 

Early  In  1960  Senator  Humphrey  put  the 
case  for  a  department  or  a  commission  be- 
fore the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  (20).  But  those  who  favored 
strengthening  the  Presidential  advisory  ap- 
paratus rather  than  a  new  department  for 
science  found  a  champion  In  another  sub- 
committee of  the  same  Senate  committee — 
that  on  National  Policy  Machinery  chaired 
by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  The  Jackson 
BUbcommlttas  held  hearings  in  April  1960 
on  the  role  of  science  and  technology  In 
foreign  and  national  defense  policy.  A  stafl 
report  of  14  June  1961  entitled  "Science  Or- 
ga^nlzatlon  and  the  President's  Ofllce"  re- 
jected the  Department  of  Science  idea  on  the 
by  now  familiar  ground  that  the  diverse 
scientific  activities  of  the  federal  government 
could  not  be  convlently  extracted  to  form 
a  new  department.  It  approved  such  views 
expressed  before  the  subcommittee  by  James 
Flsk,  president  of  Bell  Telephone  Laborato- 
ries, and  then  observed  (31) : 

"Eight  departments  and  agencies  support 
major  technical  programs  and  all  parts  of 
the  Oovemment  use  science  in  varying  de- 
grees to  help  meet  the  agency  objective.  This 
dlflualon  of  science  and  technology  through- 
out the  Oovemment  is  not  a  sign  of  untidy 
administrative  housekeeping.  Rather  It  re- 
flects the  very  nature  of  sciencs  Itself.  Orga- 
nizationally, science  Is  not  a  definable  Juris- 
diction. Like  economics,  it  is  a  tool.  It  is  an 
instrument  for  accomplishing  things  having 
nothing  to  do  with  science." 

The  stair  report  emphasized  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibility  for  science  policy  direc- 
tion and  accordliigly  recommended  the 
strengthening  of  his  advisory  support  by  the 
creation  of  an  Ofllce  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. It  pointed  out  that  the  President 
oould  take  this  step  throvigh  submission  of 
a  reorganization  plan  rather  than  through 


the  conventional  legislative  route.  The  Ken- 
nedy administration  was  asked  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  by  January  1963  "its  considered 
findings  and  recommendations  for  action." 
On  29  March  Reorganization  Pl<ui  No.  3  of 
1963  creating  the  OST  was  submitted,  to  take 
effect  within  60  days  if  the  Congress  did  not 
disapprove  (22). 

Before  the  plan  was  forauOIy  sent  to  the 
87th  Congress.  8.  2771  was  Introduced  on  31 
January  1962,  Jointly  sponsored  by  Senators 
McClellan.  Himiphrey,  Mimdt,  Cotton,  and 
Yarborough.  8.  2771  was  similar  to  S.  1861  of 
the  86th  Congress,  which  had  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  revised  bill  con- 
tained a  broad  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  and  objectives  In  science  and  placed 
more  emphasis  on  the  need  for  Improvement 
In  federal  programs  for  processing  the  re- 
trieval of  scientific  information.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  the  12-member  conuxUsslon  be 
strengthened  by  a  scientific  advisory  panel 
with  prescribed  qualifications  which  In- 
cluded "ability  to  communicate  not  only  to 
professional  scientists  but  to  laymen."  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  10  May  and  24  July  1962. 
Some  moral  support  was  provided  by  Carl 
P.  Stover's  report  of  March  1963  on  "The 
Government  of  Science"  to  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions.  A  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology,  the 
Stover  report  said,  would  establish  for  science 
a  major  center  of  policy  studies,  higher  stat- 
ure, and  a  more  favorable  environment  for 
scientific  work.  Combining  all  government 
science  functions  made  no  sense,  but  a  single 
department  for  those  functions  less  mission- 
oriented  was  "a  sound  and  desirable  next  step 
In  the  evolution  of  Government  action  with 
respect  to  science"   (23). 

The  committee  now  had  to  take  Judicial 
notice  of  the  alternative  scheme  recom- 
mended by  the  Jackson  subcommittee  and 
seized  upon  by  the  Kennedy  Administration 
as  a  sufficient  response  to  the  demands  for 
Improved  science  organizations.  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  pointed  to  OST  as  a  needed 
mechanism  for  coordinating  science  policies 
and  advising  the  President,  whatever  the  or- 
ganization of  science  functions  for  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  whole.  Waterman,  who  was 
assessing  NSF's  truncated  policy  role  in  the 
wake  of  the  OST  plan,  again  opposed  a  com- 
mission, as  did  Elmer  B.  Staats,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  Bureau,  where  all  reorga- 
nization plans  are  put  together.  Their  plea 
was  that  OST,  being  new,  should  have  a 
chance  to  work.  Furthermore,  by  the  "statu- 
tory underpinning"  of  a  reorganization  plan, 
OST  would  give  the  Congress  the  kind  of 
access  to  scientific  information  sought  by 
the  sponsors  of  S.  2771.  This  was  the  per- 
suasive point  for  congressional  acceptance  of 
the  plan  (34). 

Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  who  would  serve  the 
Kennedy  Administration  in  the  quadruple 
capacity  of  OST  director,  President's  science 
adviser,  chairman  of  the  President  science 
adviser,  chairman  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  and  chairman  of  Uie 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology, 
made  his  first  app>earance  before  Congress  as 
OST  director  when  he  testified  on  31  July 
1962  at  hearings  of  the  Hollfield  subcommit- 
tee (House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations) .  In  amplifying  his  views  on  science 
organization,  Wiesner  gave  conditional  en- 
dorsement to  a  Department  of  Science.  To 
"set  up  a  radically  new  organization"  encom- 
passing all  the  scienUflc  activities  of  the  fed- 
eral government  he  considered  unworkable. 
If  a  "less  comprehensive  Department  of  Sci- 
ence were  created,"  including  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
certain  other  agencies,  he  believed  the  op- 
erations of  these  agencies  might  be  improved. 
At  the  same  time,  the  need  would  remain  to 
coordinate  and  Integrate  the  activities  of 
these  agencies  with  the  related  scientific  and 


technical  programs  of  the  mission-oriented 
agencies.  "In  other  words,  the  OST  is  neither 
a  substitute  for  nor  In  competition  with  a 
Federal  Department  of  Science"  (26). 

The  Senate  Conunittee  on  Government 
Operations,  most  daunted  by  the  new  pres- 
ence of  OST,  reported  favorably  (with  some 
technical  revisions)  on  S.  2771,  proposing  % 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology  (a«) 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  imanlmous  oonii 
sent  on  8  August  1962  (27).  In  the  House 
it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  on  9  August,  and  there  it 
died.  The  exercise  was  repeated  in  the  88th 
Congress.  8.  816,  sponsored  by  Senators  Mc- 
Clellan, Humphrey,  Mundt,  Gruening,  Javtts, 
Cotton,  and  Yarborough,  was  introduced  on 
18  February  1963.  Chairman  McClellan,  now 
the  leading  sponsor,  emphasized  that  Wies- 
ner, in  his  testimony  before  the  Hollfield 
subcommittee,  maintained  that  OST  and  a 
D^artment  of  Science  and  Technology  were 
not  in  conflict  (28) .  The  bill  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  reported  to  the  Senate  on  4 
March  1963  (29).  It  passed  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  consent  on  8  March  (30)  and  was 
referred  to  the  Ho\ise  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  which  also  had  a  com- 
panion bill.  HJl.  4346.  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Teague  of  Texas  (81).  No  action 
was  taken  on  these  bUls  In  the  House  Com- 
mittee. 

In  place  of  a  mixed  commission,  the  reac- 
tion on  the  House  side  was  to  create  several 
new  8ubcooamltt«ee  on  eciesioe.  Thus  in  Au- 
gust 1963,  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  created  a  Subcomjnittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development,  chaired 
by  Representative  Daddarlo  of  Connecticut. 
And  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  month 
later,  created  the  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
emmient  Research,  chaired  by  Representative 
Elliott  of  Alabama.  The  Select  Committee 
took  a  dim  view  of  departmental  status  for 
science.  Judging  by  its  tenth  and  concluding 
report  of  29  December  1964,  which  contained 
this  statement  (32) : 

"The  specters  of  overlap,  gaps,  conflict,  and 
duplication  among  agency  programs  can  beat 
be  met  through  adequate  top-level  coordina- 
tion of  agency  programs.  Consolidating  re- 
search and  development  into  one  or  a  few 
6ei>arate  agencies — such  as  an  often  sug- 
geirted  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology— would  sep>arate  such  work  frotn  the 
piirpoees  for  which  It  Is  performed,  the  com- 
mittee believes,  with  devastating  effects  both 
to  the  work  and  to  the  capacities  of  agencies 
to  carry  out  their  mlssionB." 

In  the  89th  Congress  Chairman  McClellan, 
Joined  by  Senators  Mundt,  RlWcoff,  Gruening 
and  Yarborough,  reintroduced  the  commis- 
sion bill  (S.  1136)  on  17  February  1965,  and 
Representative  Wolff  sponsored  the  com- 
pcmlon  bUl  (H.R.  5609)  in  the  House.  By 
now  congreesional  interest  in  the  pn^xwal 
hod  waned.  No  hearings  were  held,  and  the 
Senate  committee  did  not  bother  to  report  it 
out.  Humphrey,  no  longer  a  Senator,  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate  as  Vice  President  and 
became  Immersed  In  intricacies  of  space  and 
ocean  programs  as  statutory  chairman  of 
technical  councils  in  these  areas.  Occasion- 
ally, other  voices  renewed  the  call  for  a  de- 
partmemt.  Ralpih  Lapp  proposed  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science  in  his  1965  book.  The  Neto 
Priesthood  {33),  J.  Herbert  Holloman,  after 
5  yeart  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Science  and  Technology,  recommended  to 
the  Rlblcoff  subcommittee  in  1968  that  a  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology  be  a 
prime  subject  for  study  by  a  proposed  Com- 
mission on  Organization  and  Management  of 
the  Executive  Branch  (34).  At  the  year's 
end.  Ekonald  F.  Hcmlg,  from  the  vantage 
point  of  "five  years  at  the  bench  of  US. 
science  policy."  spoke  out  before  the  AAAS 
tn  favor  of  a  Department  of  Science  as  well 
as  a  strengtherUng  of  the  President's  science 
advlso«7  setup  (35) . 
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As  one  traces  the  lines  of  argument  for 
and  against  department  status  for  science. 
It  is  apparent  that  they  thread  back  to  the 
controversy  of  the  1860's.  The  positive  side, 
projected  by  the  NAS  committee  report  of 
1884,  is  that  science  will  benefit  from  t^e 
status  and  prestige  which  go  with  cabinet 
nnks  and  large  departmental  resources.  Ttxe 
negative  side,  well  stated  by  Secretary  of 
tbe  Ravy  William  E.  Chandler  before  the  oon- 
gntflonal  commission  in  1884,  is  that  scl- 
eoM  Is  not  a  government  mission  In  Itself 
but  an  aspect  of  other  and  proper  depart- 
mental missions;  consequently  science  bu- 
reaus or  functions  should  be  placed  or  re- 
main within  the  department  to  which  they 
tit  "naturally  related"  (36.)  ContempoMiry 
formulations  havent  Improved  much  on 
these  themes.  Proponents  of  a  separate  de- 
partment for  science  view  its  secretary  cks  a 
protector  and  spokesman  of  science  in  gov- 
ernment coimcils,  while  opponents  see  a 
bureaucratic  monstrosity  In  which  pwlltlcs 
prevail  over  scientific  objectivity.  On  both 
sides  attitudes  are  hardened  by  conviction 
or  softened  by  practical  considerations. 
Doubtless  many  who  are  otherwise  well- 
intentioned  toward  a  new  department  fear 
tliat  it  wovild  cut  down  opportunities  for 
grants  and  contracts  given  by  various  un- 
coordinated government  science  agencies. 
Others  who  are  moved  by  a  concern  for  econ- 
omy in  government  than  for  prestige  In 
science  believe  that  dei>artmental  organi- 
zation would  eliminate  duplication  and  in- 
sure closer  coordlnatloii  of  costly  govern- 
ment programs. 

CASK  FOB  A  DEPASTMXNT 

That  It  Is  impracticable  to  tear  out  re- 
search and  development  functions  from  de- 
partment  and    agency   settings    and    bring 
them  all  together  In  a  new  department  goes 
without  saying.  But  the  case  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Technology  cannot  be 
that  easily  dismissed.  To  argue  that  science 
is  a  means  and  not  an  end,  or  that  science 
(and  technology)    la  not  by  itself  a  major 
purpose  of  government   Justifying    depart- 
mental organization,  narrows  the  issue  un- 
duly and  overlooks  some  very  practical  prob- 
lems. Agricultiu«l  research,  let  us  quickly 
agree,  is  properly  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  mission,  but  what  about  the 
large   relativ^y    self-contained    or    semlau- 
tonomous  agencies  with  missions  which  fall 
almost  completely  in  the  domain  of  science 
and  technology  and  which  overshadow  In 
size  and  importance  some  of  the  older  de- 
partments? If  ABCs  mission  Is  atomic  ener- 
gy development  and  NASA's  is  space  explora- 
tion, it  is  merely  tautological  to  distinguish 
these  missions  from  science  and  technology 
in  given  fields.  Then  it  becomes  a  pragmatic 
problem  of  government   organization    (and 
politics)   to  determine  whether  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  bring  together  In  a  single  depart- 
ment   selected    agencies    and    subagencles 
associated  by  shared  purposes,  related  func- 
tions,  or   some   other   defining   element   of 
mutual  Involvement.  Modern  precepts  of  gov- 
ernment   organization    and    administration 
favor  a  relatively  few  strong   departments 
enoompasalng  similar  or  related  functions  in 
place  of  a  profusion  of  Independent  agen- 
cies. The  quest  hero  is  more  compelling  than 
a   desire    for    organizational    symmetry    or 
housekeeping    tidiness.    The    President,    as 
nianager  of  the  executive  branch,  does  not 
nave  the  time  to  deal  with  scores  of  agencies. 
To  maintain  a  proper  "span  of  control"  he 
must  strive  to  bring  these  sgenclea  with- 
in departmental  confines  and  depend  on  the 
department  heads  to  administer  the  mani- 
fold affairs  of  government  (37) . 

The  challenge  is  that  government  In  all  its 
diversity  does  not  lend  Itself  easily  to  de- 
PfcrtmentaUzlng  by  major  purpose  or  mls- 
«ton  or  any  other  organizing  principle.  Most 
organizational  arrangements  are  less  amW- 
**<»• — expedient  respwnsee  to  urgent  prob- 


lems dictated  more  by  politics  than  political 
science.  Government  takes  on  a  patchwcM'k 
appearance.  From  time  to  time  attempts  are 
made  to  sort  out  and  rearrange  agencies  and 
functions  In  more  orderly  patterns,  even  to 
the  extent  of  disestablishing  or  reforming  old 
depsirtments.  Not  every  worthy  government 
cause  which  seeks  wider  acceptance  and 
ample  resources  through  separate  depart- 
mental status  can  be  acconunodated.  A  mul- 
tiplicity of  departments  would  defeat  the 
rationale  for  departmental  organization.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  a  department  embraces  too 
many  missions  or  disparate  functions,  It  be- 
comes unwleldly — a  conglomerate  or  a  hold- 
ing company  In  which  the  secretary  struggles 
constanOy  to  keep  in  line  strong-willed  ad- 
ministrators of  ojieratlng  agencies. 

In  a  dynamic,  democratic  society,  govern- 
mental reorganization,  despite  the  obstacles, 
signifies  changing  policy,  a  new  approach — 
and  reorganization  on  a  depcutment  scale 
makes  the  greatest  Impact.  Accordingly 
every  administration  can  be  expected  to  give 
special  attention  to  such  possibilities.  Since 
World  War  II,  each  President  has  opted  for 
a  new  department — Tnmian  for  DOD,  Elsen- 
hower for  UlSW,  Kennedy  for  HUD,  and 
Johnson  for  DOT  (38).  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  established  an  advisory  group 
on  reorganization,  whose  recommendations 
are  yet  to  be  made  (39).  Characteristically, 
the  poet-World  War  II  departments  each 
represent  a  coalescence  of  established  agen- 
cies and  resources  to  subserve  a  broader  pol- 
icy or  purpose  of  government.  In  several  in- 
stances, the  way  was  prepared  by  Interim 
coordinating  organizations.  Thus,  the  DOD 
was  preceded  by  a  looser  federation  formal- 
ly known  as  the  Military  Establ'Thment,  HEW 
by  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  HUD 
by  the  Hotising  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
The  Department  of  Transportation,  the  lat- 
est departmental  creation,  did  not  go 
through  a  transitional  form  but  establUhed 
transpwrtatlon  agencies  were  a  base  upon 
which  to  build. 

Science  and  technology,  comprising  large 
sectors  of  government  activity  with  varloiis 
organizational  forms,  have  a  similar  poten- 
tial for  departmental  organization.  When 
great  national  problems  arose,  requiring  pos- 
itive and  pointed  government  response,  in- 
dependent agencies  were  created — the  ABC 
for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  after  Hiro- 
shima, the  NSP  to  preserve  the  post-world 
War  n  momentum  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  NASA  after  Sputnik.  With  the 
passing  years,  as  missions  are  completed  or 
redirected  and  as  agencies  mature,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  the  momentum  and  the 
excitement  of  the  early  days.  New  prob- 
lems emerge,  priorities  are  reassessed,  tal- 
ents are  turned  elsewhere.  The  atomic  en- 
ergy program  is  about  25  years  old.  the  NSF 
has  been  In  business  18  years,  and  the  space 
agency,  past  its  lOth  birthday,  will  age 
rather  quickly  after  a  lunar  landing.  Reor- 
ganization generates  its  own  excitement,  In- 
ftises  new  energies,  develops  new  emissions. 

CANDmATKS    FOR   XNCLUSION 

Thus  AEC  and  NASA,  Independent  tech- 
nical agencies  with  multlbllllon-dollar  year- 
ly budgets,  are  prime  candidates  f<M-  trans- 
fer to  a  new  department.  Their  interests  in- 
creasingly will  overlap  as  boosters  and  space- 
craft come  to  depend  more  on  nuclear 
technology.  Both  are  sponsors  of  hardware 
development  as  well  as  basic  research.  Both 
are  Involved  in  Intricate  ways  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  programs.  Both  have  large 
laboratory  complexes  and  dlversifled  re- 
sotirces  for  research  and  development.  Both 
are  faced  with  probable  cutbacks  and  the 
need  to  reassess  missions  for  the  long  term. 
The  reassessment,  in  NASA's  case,  associated 
with  the  moon  landing,  which  will  climax  a 
decade  of  technical  effort  directed  largely 
to  this  single  goal.  New  vistas  of  space  ex- 
ploration beckon,  but  In  the  welfare  decade 


of  the  1970*  more  eartti-bound  causes  will 
exert  a  strong  gravitational  pull  on  ftmds. 

As  for  the  AEC,  the  growth  of  nueiear 
stockpiles  to  wtxat  many  reg;ard  as  ovmtBl 
dimensions  and  the  gradual  shift  to  industry 
of  resfKmslbllity  for  nudear  pwwer  develop- 
ment are  less  climatic.  The  safety  and  reg- 
ulatory functions  associated  with  nuclear 
power,  which  some  foresee  as  AEC's  maj<^ 
responsibility  ahead,  oould  well  be  transfer- 
red to  ttoe  Federal  Power  Commission,  possi- 
bly helping  to  rejuvenate  an  old-line  agency. 
Just  as  the  Federal  Conununicatlons  Com- 
mission has  had  to  grapple  with  the  regula- 
tory aspects  of  satellite  communications.  Nu- 
clear ordnance  development  and  fabrication 
possibly  could  be  shifted  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  (40) .  The  Department  of  Selene* 
and  Technology  would  have,  one  may  con- 
ceive, a  space  service  and  an  atomic  service, 
perhaps  less  ambitious  than  at  present  but 
stUl  performing  vital  scientific  and  technical 
work.  The  reorgatilzatlcm  also  would  permit  a 
realignment  and  better  integration  of  the 
great  laboratory  complexes  associated  with 
these  two  agencies.  Indeed,  the  realigning 
ptrocess  for  federal  laboratories  as  a  whol9 
could  be  speeded  up  by  this  means. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  Is  a  soma 
what  different  type  of  agency.  It  maintains 
no  laboratories  exc^H  a  few  contract  re- 
search centers  and  builds  no  large  projects  or 
systems,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ill-fated 
Moholo  project.  It  values  lU  relative  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  political  in- 
flueiUMB  in  supporting  academic  science,  m 
terms  of  prospective  departmental  status,  It 
could  be  argued  that  NSF  has  as  much  affin- 
ity with  education  as  with  science,  and  If  a 
separate  Department  of  Education  were  to 
be  created,  undoubtedly  there  would  be  advo- 
cat«s  for  Incltislon  of  NSF.  On  the  other 
hand,  education  reaches  out  toward  areas  of 
contemporary  concern  not  closely  identified 
with  science,  such  as  Job  training  and  place- 
ment and  manpower  development,  so  that 
some  envisage  education  as  the  orgonidng 
principle  for  a  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources (41).  Homig  favors  the  science-edu- 
cation nextis.  He  woiild  make  NSF  the  "core" 
of  a  Department  of  Science,  linking  basic  re- 
search closely  with  higher  education.  In  this 
concept  the  new  department  would  b*  little 
concerned  with  technology  as  distinguished 
from  science,  leaving  technological  develop- 
ment to  "agendea  with  specific  tasks  and 
missions"  (86). 

In  the  writer's  view,  the  prospects  for  de- 
partmental  status  are  greatly  Improved   if 
technology  and  science  are  conjoined.  Creat- 
ing a  new  department  is  difficult  enough  in 
itself,  but  technology  provides  move  leverage 
and  power   for  organizational  change  than 
basic  research  or  pure  science.  The  new  de- 
partment  would   need   a   bigger  core   or   a 
broader  base  than  that  offered  by  NSF  alone. 
In   any  event,    the   writer   sees   no  seriotis 
obstacle  to  making  the  NSF  a  component  of 
a  Department  of  Science  and  Technology.  In 
that  way  grants  and  other  financial  support 
to  academic  Institutions  could  be  Isetter  inte- 
grated, since  NASA  and  AEC  also  are  sub- 
stantial  contributors   to   academic   science. 
Furthermore,  the  1968  amendments  to  the 
National  Science  Foimdatlon  Act  and  applied 
research  to  the  agency's  responsibilities  and 
thereby  bring  it  closer  to  the  technological 
concerns  of  other  government  agencies  (42). 
There  U  good  logic  In  establishing  a  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology  to  house 
not  only  older,  more  mature  agencies  but  also 
new  ones  which  have  not  yet  found  a  suitable 
home.  Oceanography  and  related  disciplines 
or  technologies  may  be  put   In  this  class. 
Nimierous  government  agencies  are  engaged 
in  marine  science  activities,  but  the  Congress 
has  been  groping  for  a  decade  or  more  to  find 
the  organizational  base  for  a  broad  program 
of  ocean  development.  The  1966  legislation, 
which  created  a  temporary  commission  and 
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a  council  for  marine  sciences  and  resources, 
stated  a  policy  and  provided  a  coordinating 
group  but  BidestepfMd  the  basic  organiza- 
tional problems  (43) .  The  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Sciences,  Engineering  and  Resources,  on 
the  eve  of  its  demise,  proposed  that  a  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency  be 
created  as  "the  p>rlnclpcU  Instrumentality 
within  the  Federal  Government  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Nation's  civil  marine  and 
atmospheric  programs."  At  the  same  time, 
the  commission  pointed  out  that  it  was  pro- 
posing "an  organization  which  can  easily  fit 
Into  a  more  fundamental  restructuring  of 
the  Federal  Government"  (44).  Clearly,  the 
commission  was  leaving  the  door  open  for 
incorporation  of  marine  sciences  and  re- 
sources In  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

IMICKDIATE  ADVAKTAOSS 

One  of  the  immediate  advantages  In  cre- 
ating a  new  government  house  for  science 
and  technology  Is  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  eliminating  the  clutter  in  the  Executive 
Office  of   the  President  or  at  least  malting 
room  or  needed  new  services.  The  Aeronau- 
tics  and   Space   Council    and   the   National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  both  could  be  abolished  or, 
along  with  PSAC  and  OST,  shifted  In  whole 
or  In  part,  to  the  new  department,  though  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  President  will 
continue  to  need  a  science  adviser  with  some 
staff  of  his  own.   The  Vice  President,  now 
statutory  chairman  of  the  space  and  marine 
councils,  could  retain  his  valuable  association 
with   government   science   and   continue   to 
gain  the  technical  Information  and  inal^t 
needed  for  leadership   In   our   technocratic 
society    by    serving    In     some    appropriate 
capacity,  possibly  as  chairman  of  the  advisory 
apparatus  annexed  to  the  n«w  department. 
The  Office  of  Telecommunications  Manage- 
ment, for  want  of  a  better  alt«m«UTe,  also 
could    be    housed    In    the    Department    of 
Science  and   Teehnolofy.   This   offloe    needs 
itren(thenlng  to  deal  with  oommuntcatlona 
probtaBM  ot  growlnff  Hverlty  and  fchnlcal 
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a  merger,  the  objective  being  a  department 
of  economic  affairs  or  econonUc  develop- 
ment. Since  the  Department  of  Commerce 
ha«  acquired  by  historical  accretion  a  num- 
ber of  Important  technical  services  now  en- 
compassed In  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  the  U.S.  Patent  Office, 
and  other  units,  it  would  have  made  sense] 
in  the  event  of  a  Commerce-Labor  merger,  to 
extract  these  technical  agencies  and  place 
them  In  a  Department  at  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Finally,    a    Department    of    Science    and 
Technology  would  provide  better  Interface 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  Althoxigh 
It  would  not  be  wise  to  transfer  research  and 
development  commands,  office,  or  agencies 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  civil- 
ian department  in  any  wholesale  fashion, 
conceivably  several  military-managed  labora- 
tories, agencies,  or  programs  could  be  trans- 
ferred on  a  selective  basis  if  their  relation- 
ship to  military  needs  is  limited.  If  they  now 
serve  many  government  users,  and  If  their 
concern  Is  more  with  science  than  with  de- 
fense (47).  A  civil  department  conveniently 
could  assume  DOD,  responslbUitles  in  sup- 
porting educational  centers  of  excellence  or 
sponsoring  certain  kinds  of  social  or  other 
research.  This  need  not  be  a  one-way  trans- 
fer process,  since  formation  of  a  new  depart- 
ment might  well  involve  assignment  of  cer- 
tain functions  to  the  military,  as  mentioned 
before  in  the  case  of  nuclear  ordnance.  More 
systematic  coordination  and  congruence  of 
policy  and  program  can  be  achieved  by  two 
major  departments  In  balance  than  by  one 
department  on  the  military  side  dealing  with 
assorted  scientific  and  technical  agencies  on 
the  civil  side.  Even  a  casual  perusal  of  the 
numerous     memoranda    of    understanding 
working     arrangemenu,     and     coordinating 
mechanisms  between  the  IXJD  and  NASA 
for  example,  sugieeU  the  oomplexlty  at  theae 
interagency   relationships.   Complexity  can- 
not  be   eliminated   but   It  can   b«  r«duc«d 
The  logic  here  Is  even  nacre  perauaalve  •• 
agenclee  wrestle  with  joint  projects  and  In- 
teracting progrum. 
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States  for  6-year  terms;  one  officer  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers;  one  Navy  professor  of 
mathematics  skilled  in  astronomy  (the  last 
two  to  be  designated  by  the  President  for 
6-year  terms);  the  superintendent  of  the 
Coast  and  GeodeUc  Survey;  the  director  of 
the  Geological  Survey:  and  the  officer  la 
charge  of  the  Meteorological  Service.  The 
secretary  of  the  department  Including  the 
science  agencies  would  be  ex  officio  president 
of  the  commission,  and  the  commission 
would  be  attached  to  the  office  of  the 
secretary. 

5.  Senate  Rep.  No.  1286,  49th  Congress,  Ut 
session  (8  June  1886) .  p.  54. 

6.  See  A.  Hunter  Dupree,  scierice  and  the 
Federal  Government  (Harvard  Unlv  Pne», 
Cambridge,  1967),  p.  216.  Dupree  writes  of 
thU  period:  "In  contrast  to  the  glorious  and 
successful  defense  of  the  new  scientlflc  bu- 
reaus, the  experts  had  done  a  ragged  Job  for 
a  Department  of  Science.  The  National  Acad- 
emy had  done  nothing  to  push  the  brain- 
child of  its  committee,  which  admitted  po- 
litical defeat  In  advance"  (p.  230). 

7.  Consrr.  Rec.  92,  A14  (1  Feb.  1946).  The 
Luce  bill  provided  for  a  Secretary  appointed 
by  the  President  with  Senate  conflrmatlon, 
and  five  Assistant  Secretaries,  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  head,  respectively,  the  fol- 
lowing bureaus:  Physics  and  Mathematical 
Sciences,  Public  Health  and  Social  Sciences 
Scientlflc  Education  and  Information,  Bio- 
logical Sciences,  and  Englneertng  and  Tech- 
nological Sciences.  The  Secretary  would  be 
empowered  to  appoint  an  advisory  councU  of 
not  more  than  100  members  representing  all 
branches  of  science. 

8.  SciCTice — the  Sndleaa  Frontier,  A  Report 
to  the  President  on  a  Program  for  Postwar 
SdenUflc  Research  (July  1946).  The  report 
was  reprinted  by  tba  National  Science  Foun- 
dation (Government  Printing  Offloa  9/Uti- 
ington,  D.C.,  July  190O) . 

9  Congr.  Rec.  93,  106«7  (17  Nov  1947).  8aa 
Don  K.  Prtoe,  Oov^mment  and  Scienet  (Na« 
York  UnlT.  Ptaaa.  New  York.  1»M).  p  M 

10.  Scttnet  mnd  Fublic  ^Uoy.  naport  of  Um 
PraaMaott  Selanuao  Raaaareh  Boar«  (Gov 
aramant  Prtnuag  Oatoa,  Waahlngton.  D.0,. 
«Oel  lMT),voi  •.  p.  M. 

11  Public  Lav  tl-MT.  M  Mai  l«g  (|«  m^ 
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ganlzatlons.  Senate  Committee  on  Govem- 
ment  Operations,  86th  Congress,  Ist  session, 
on  8.  676  and  8.  686  (16-17  April  1969) ,  pt.  1, 
pp.  47  and  71. 

19.  Establiahm.ent  of  a  Commission  on  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology,  Eton- 
ate  Rep.  No.  408   (18  June  1969),  p.  6. 

20.  Ann.  Amer.  Acad.  Polit.  Soc.  Sci.  (Jan. 
19flO) ,  p.  27;  Senator  Humphrey  placed  this 
article  in  the  Congressional  Record  (106, 
6335  (10  March  I960)]. 

31.  Organizing  for  National  Security:  Sci- 
ence Organization  and  the  President's  Office, 
staff  study  by  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery,  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  87th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion (committee  prtnt,  14  June  1961),  p.  1. 

22.  House  Doc.  372,  87th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion (29  March  1902). 

23.  Senator  Humphrey  placed  an  excerpt 
from  the  Stover  report  in  the  Congressional 
Record  |108,  11822  (27  June  1962)  ].  A  state- 
ment by  Stover  supporting  the  commission 
proposal  was  printed  in  Establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology,  Sen- 
ate Rep.  No.  1828,  87th  Congress,  2d  session 
(6  Aug.  1962) ,  p.  60  The  report  The  Govern- 
ment of  Science  propoeed  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Technology  absorb  the 
activities  of  NSP,  PSAC,  and  FOST,  along 
with  the  Weather  Bureau,  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Office  of  Saline  Water,  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  Navy  Hydrographlc 
Office,  Naval  Observatory,  portions  of  the 
Smithsonian  research  work,  and  the  Antarc- 
tic programs  of  the  Navy  and  NSF.  Larger 
agenclee  such  as  NASA  and  NIH  were  cited 
ai  candidates  for  inclusion,  though  ABC  was 
excluded  on  the  ground  that  It*  size  and 
operational  character  oould  overwhelm  the 
new  department. 

34.  Create  a  Commission  on  Science  end 
Technology,  heart ngs  bafora  tha  Senate  Com- 
mlttaa  on  Government  OparaUons.  STth  Oon- 
gnas,  ad  ieaslun.  on  8.  2771  (24  July  IMS). 
pk.  I;  Reorfmnimtiom  Plan  So.  i  of  tHl. 
bMrtngi  before  a  •ubooauBlttaa  of  the  Houae 
Obaunlttaa  on  Oovcmmaat  Oparatton*.  ■7  th 
Ooagraaa,  M  aaaalun  (17  AprU  IMS)  Jaroma 
t.  Wlaener  wrota  latar:  Poaalbly  the  mu*t 
iapertant  oonaa^uaaaa  i>r  providing  a  statu- 
haala  for  «Im  aalaaune  acuvttiaa  in  the 
■«va  OMoa  of  tfca  i»Mi<—t  |»  that  the 

nn,  wtaa  nalMa,  Mm  0*««twnant«rt4i« 
I  a*  aaMvHua  aa«  pgoWiwW  [Whr-f 
t  im*  Politics  Mett  <MeOf««-nni.  W9%i 
i)    p  4T| 
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sttch  bills  had  been  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  which 
generally  has  Jurisdiction  over  organization 
matters. 

32.  National  Goals  and  Policies.  Houae  Rep. 
No.  1941,  SOtai  OoDgreas,  2d  session  (39  Dec. 
1964),  p.  49.  The  Select  Committee  expired 
with  the  88th  Congress  on  3  Jan.  1966.  In  ac- 
cordance with  one  of  Its  recommendations,  a 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Technical 
Programs  was  established  within  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  This 
subcommittee,  chaired  by  Representative 
Reuss,  was  in  existence  through  the  end  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

33.  R.  Lapp,  The  New  Priesthood  (Harper 
&  Row,  New  York,  1966),  p.  204.  La;^  pro- 
posed that  the  Department  of  Science  make 
basic  research  grants  (on  a  lump-sum  basis) ; 
manage  the  government  laboratories;  absorb 
all  or  part  of  the  functions  of  OST,  PSAC, 
and  FCST;  and  take  over  the  functions  of 
the  AEC  (civUian  part),  NSF,  ONR.  Office  of 
Saline  Water,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Weather  Bureau. 

34.  Establish  a  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nization and  Management  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  hearings  brfore  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  90th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session  (23  Jan.  1968) ,  p.  68.  Hol- 
lomon  proposed  that  the  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Include  the  NSP.  NASA. 
ES8A.  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Geolog- 
ical Sturvey,  Census  Bureau  "and  perhaps 
parts  of  NIH  and  the  AEC." 

36.  D.  F.  Hornlg,  remarks  at  AAAS  Meet- 
ing. Dallas.  Taxaa  (88  Dae.  19M). 

36.  Senate  Misc.  Doc.  No.  83  (aarlal  No. 
2346).  4«th  Oongraaa,  lat  aaaalon  (1W6). 
vol.  4,  p.  se. 

37.  The  usual  text  for  this  organlaatlonal 
approach  la  tha  report  at  the  First  Hoorar 
Oonunlaaloa.  "OanarmI  Managamam  of  tha 
BxaeuUva  Braneh"  (Fab.  1M«).  whiah  rae- 
ommandad  that:  "Tha  numaroua 
at  tha  aaacutlva  branch  muat  ba 
into  tfapartoaanu  a*  nearly  •■  poaMbIa  by 
major  nwyaoii  In  atMar  to  gl«a  a 
ml(Mle«  «•  aaeh  Dapartim»t"  (p.  M)  Ban- 
tor  MMapbrar  bwelii  thia  raooaunan^attea 
in  hia  4iiiMl<  afMola  (Ml 
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that  some  of  theee  facilities  and  programs 
wotUd  be  better  off  ixnder  an  organization 
more  ftindamentally  oriented  toward  basic 
research,  such  as  the  National  Science  Foim- 
datlon." 

41.  R.  £.  Miles,  Jr.,  Public  Admin.  Rev.  27, 
1  (March  1067).  Text  Imduded  In  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization, Senate  Oommlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  90th  Congress,  2d  session 
(23  Jan.  1968),  p.  115. 

42.  PubUc  Law  90-407,  82  Stat.  360  (18 
July  1968). 

43.  PubUc  Law  86-454,  80  Stat.  203  (17 
June  1966).  See  also  Public  Law  90-242,  81 
Stat.  780  (2  Jan.  1968). 

44.  Our  Nation  and  the  Sea.  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering 
and  Resources  (9  Jan.  1969  reprint) ,  p.  7. 

46.  ".  .  .  The  easy  answer  to  all  problems 
in  Government,  scientlflc  and  nonsclentlfic, 
seems  to  be  to  move  them  closer  to  the 
President.  I  don't  think  that  tenable  for  all 
things — he  Is  already  overbtndened"  [D.  F. 
Homig  (35)]. 

46.  State  of  the  Union  Message,  House  Doc. 
No.  1,  90th  Congress,  Ist  session  (19  Jan. 
1967),  p.  3. 

47.  A  current  example  of  a  government 
laboratory  with  diversified  aclentiflc  capa- 
bllitlee  and  no  obvious  place  to  go  upon 
withdrawal  of  military  sponsorahlp  la  tha 
Navy  Radiological  Defense  Laboratory.  It  la 
slated  for  closure  by  the  end  of  this  yaar, 
even  though  Ite  raaouroaa  oould  ba  raadlly 
adapted  to  Important  raaearch  In  tha  civil 
•ector.  Tba  propoaad  cloaure  of  NRDL  also 
Illustrates  the  poor  planning  oM  infraquaatty 
found  In  govammaat.  Six  mootba  ago  a 
M  mlUton  cyoloiron  waa  loataUad  for  ipactal 
raaaarch  In  blomadloal  affacta  of  radiation. 

41.  Tba  Tlawa  acpraaaad  barala  ara  Iba 
author's  and  not  nacaaaafUy  thoaa  of  aay 
Rtambar  at  tha 
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RECOMMENDATIONS    WITH    RESPECT    TO    FURTHEK 
TRANSFERS    TO    THE    DEPARTMENT 

Sec.  17.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting 
scientific  and  technical  progress  and  efficiency 
In  Government  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  maintain  a  continuing  Investigation  and 
study  for  the  purpose  of  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  transfers  to  the  De- 
partment of  functions  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  addition  to  those  transferred 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

COSTIKO    AND    PROCUREMENT 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  costing  and  procurement  activity  for  the 
Department  with  the  overall  responsibility 
for  cost  estimating  of  new  tasks,  cost  ac- 
counting on  work  in  progress  (both  in-house 
and  industry  contractor),  department 
budget  estimates,  procurement  of  all  proto- 
type and  production  research  and  develop- 
ment hardware,  selecting  most  advantt.- 
geous  methods  of  procurement  of  research, 
development,  and  testing  for  the  Depart- 
ment in  consideration  of  price,  quality,  time- 
liness, and  other  factors.  A  close  Interface 
with  the  costing  and  procurement  activity 
of  tbe  Department  shall  be  maintained  with 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  Secretary  shall 
establisii  in  consonance  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  the  best  procedures  for  cost 
analysis  and  procurement.  The  Secretary 
shall  request  the  Comptroller  General  to  (1) 
regularly  review  the  costing  and  procure- 
ment procedures  and  programs  of  the  De- 
partment and  advise  him  as  to  the  Sscal 
responsibility  of  the  execution  of  the  na- 
tional science  and  technology  program  and 
(2)  provide  audit  and  investigation  recom- 
mendations prior  to  the  entering  of  con- 
tracts by  the  Department.  The  Comptroller 
General  Is  authorized  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  In 
addition  to  and  not  in  replacement  of  other 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Department 
procedures. 

CONCRESSIONAI,    LIAISON 

Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
departmental  office,  staffed  with  qualified 
scientific  personnel,  to  provide  the  Congress 
with  the  necessary  sclentiflc  expertise  and 
program  Information  as  may  be  requested 
by  congressional  members  and  committees. 

TRANSFER    MATTERS 

Sec.  20.  All  laws  relating  to  any  agency  or 
function  transferred  under  this  .Act  shall, 
insofar  as  such  laws  are  not  in^pollc<\ble, 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  Any  trans- 
fer of  personnel  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  without  change  In  classification  or  com- 
pensation, exceot  that  this  r'atnrer.ient 
shall  not  operate  to  prevent  the  adjustment 
of  classification  or  compensation  to  conform 
to  the  duties  to  which  such  transferred  per- 
sonnel may  be  assigned.  All  order.=,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  or  other  privileges  made, 
Issued,  or  granted  by  any  agency  or  In  con- 
nection with  any  functions  transferred  by 
this  Act.  and  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  shall  continue  In  effect  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  transfer  had  not  occurred, 
until  modified,  superseded,  or  repealed.  No 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  lawfully 
commenced  by  or  against  any  agency  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  acting  In  his 
official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of  any 
transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  but  the 
court,  on  motion  or  supplemental  petition 
filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after 
such  transfer  takes  effect,  showing  a  neces- 
sity for  a  survival  of  such  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  Involved  may  allow  the  .same 
tJ  be  maintained  by  or  against  the  a^pro- 
priate  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  Sta*^e3, 


ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  21.  The  Secretary  may  establish  suci. 
advisory  committees  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  desirable  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Members  of  each  such 
advisory  committee  who  are  not  In  the  reg- 
ular full-time  employ  of  the  United  States 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences of  the  advisory  committee  or  otherwise 
engaged  In  the  business  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding the  rate  specified  for  grade  GS-18  In 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
including  traveltime,  and  while  so  serving 
on  the  business  of  the  advisory  committee 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  employed 
Intermittently  In  the  Government  service. 

EXPENDITURES    AUTHORIZED 

Sec  22.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  (including  expen- 
ditures for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law- 
books, books  of  reference  and  periodicals,  and 
for  printing  and  binding)  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Congress 
from  time  to  time. 

REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  23.  The  Secretary  shall  make  at  the 
close  Of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  in  writing 
to  Congress  giving  an  account  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  him  and  the  De- 
partment, describing  the  work  done  by  the 
Department,  and  making  such  recomme  ;- 
datlons  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  the 
effective  performance  of  the  duties  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Department. 

AMENDMENT    TO    TITLE    5,    UNITED    STATES    CODE 

Sec.  24.  Section  101  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology." 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec  25.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  to  perform  any  other 
duties  which  may  be  Imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  26.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  on  its  date  of  enactment,  except 
that  sections  8  through  15  shall  be  effective 
after  ninety  days  following  such  date. 

PROPOSED    DEPARTMENT    OF    SCIENCE    AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Departmental  status  for  science  in  govern- 
ment is  not  a  novel  Idea.  It  was  broached  85 
years  ago  by  a  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  reporting  on  the  orga- 
nization of  government  science  bureaus.  The 
committee  was  appointed  in  1884  at  the  be- 
hest of  a  member  of  the  National  Academy, 
Theodore  Lyman,  who  was  also  by  unique 
coincidence  a  member  of  Congress.  The 
sclentlst-congres.sman,  whose  National  Acad- 
emy standing  was  gained  by  his  researches 
on  the  Ophiurlda,  was  instrumental  In  plac- 
ing a  rider  on  a  sundry  civil  appropriation 
bill  which  set  up  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee (called  a  commission)  to  study  the 
organization  of  the  government  science  agen- 
cies (1).  This  was  a  compromise  measure, 
Lyman  told  his  House  colleagues  In  urging 
its  acceptance,  his  main  concern  being  to 
save  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  from 
takeover  by  the  Navy  (2).  Apparent  duplica- 
tion between  the  Coast  Survey  and  the 
Navy's  Hydrogriphic  Office  in  charting  coastal 
waters  had  led  the  Navy  to  espouse  merger,  a 
proposal   which   had  considerable  appeal  In 


the  48th  Congress.  The  legislative  rider  di- 
rected an  investigation  of  the  activities  and 
interrelationships  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  the  Hydropraphlc  Office  of  the  Navy 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Signal 
(Weather)  Service.  The  National  Academy 
committee,  enlisted  by  Lyman,  gave  tech- 
nical support  to  the  congressional  cominis- 
slon. 

Men  of  science  were  leery  then,  as  they  are 
now,  of  military  dominance  in  scientific 
enterprises.  Many  of  them  argued  that  sci- 
ence agencies  should  be  taken  from,  rather 
than  placed  in,  the  military  departments. 
For  example,  they  wanted  the  N.ival  Ob- 
.servaiory  to  be  a  national  observatory,  and 
the  wcither  service  to  be  removed  from  the 
Army  Signal  Corps.  At  the  same  time,  they 
recognized  that  better  coordination  of  the 
government's  scientific  work  was  needed  and 
various  proposals  were  made  toward  that 
end.  The  aforementioned  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  committee  crystallized  the 
issues.  Tills  group  was  convinced  that  the 
science  agencies  should  be  pulled  together 
"under  one  centr.il  authority."  but  the  par- 
ticular form  of  organization  they  left  to  the 
future  and  to  Congre.ss.  Then  the  commit- 
tee ventured  this  cautious  but  significant 
cbservation  (3)  : 

The  best  form  would  be,  perhaps,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Department  of  Science,  the 
head  of  which  should  be  an  administrator 
familiar  with  scientific  affairs,  but  not 
i\ecessarily  an  investigator  in  any  specific 
branch.  'Vour  committee  states  only  the  gen- 
er.il  sentiment  and  wish  of  men  of  science, 
when  it  says  that  its  members  believe  the 
time  is  near  when  the  country  will  demand 
the  institution  of  a  branch  of  the  executive 
Government  devoted  especially  to  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  all  the  purely  sclentiflc 
work  of  the  Government. 

The  NAS  committee  went  on  to  say  that, 
if  public  opinion  was  not  yet  ready  to  accept 
a  Department  of  Science,  the  next  best  step 
would  be  to  move  the  several  scientific  bu- 
reaus into  one  of  the  existing  departments. 
Even  then  coordination  would  not  be  auto- 
matically Insured,  in  the  committee's  view, 
and  so  they  recommended  the  "organization 
of  a  permanent  commission  to  prescribe  the 
general  policy  for  each  of  these  bureaus."  The 
commission  would  "examine.  Improve,  and 
approve"  plans  of  work  and  expenditures 
and  recommend  efficiency  measures  but  ab- 
stain from  administrative  Involvement.  This 
would  be  a  nine-member  commission  com- 
posed of  scientists  drawn  from  government 
and  private  life  (4). 

END   OF   AN    IDEA 

The  congressional  commission,  reporting  in 
1886,  gave  short  shrift  to  the  suggestions 
both  for  a  Department  of  Science  and  a  su- 
pervisory commission.  A  new  department  was 
held  not  Justified  by  the  degree  of  duplica- 
tion In  existing  scientific  agencies;  a  coor- 
dinating policy  group  was  deemed  imprac- 
ticable because  department  heads  could  not 
very  well  relinquish  to  subordinates  and  out- 
siders their  responsibilities  for  general  direc- 
tion and  control  (5) ,  With  this  dismissal  by 
an  agency  of  the  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Science  Idea  died  aborning,  though  it  was 
actively  debated  at  the  time  in  scientific  cir- 
cles (6).  In  the  ensuing  decades  not  much 
was  heard  about  It.  Proposals  for  govern- 
ment departments  were  made  In  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  labor,  Industry,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture,  separately  or  In  vari- 
ous combinations,  and  three  cabinet  de- 
partments (Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor) 
were  established  between  1885  and  1945.  Not 
until  1946  was  the  Department  of  Science 
idea  revived,  at  least  In  the  legislative  halls, 
Clare  Booth  Luce,  then  a  Representative 
from  Connecticut,  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
5332.  79th  Congress)  to  create  a  Department 
of  Science  and  Research,  stressing  the  need 
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for  national  self-preservation  in  the  atomic 
age  and  the  Importance  of  attracting  young 
people  to  science  careers.  Mrs.  Luce  said; 
"Only  the  prestige  which  attaches  to  a  regu- 
lar member  of  the  cabinet  will  render  the 
findings  of  any  scientific  body  of  sufficient 
weight  to  command  the  constant  attention 
of  the  highest  officials  of  the  Government  In 
the  consideration  and  formulation  of  policy" 
(7).  The  bill  was  pigeon-holed  by  a  House 
committee. 

Vannevar  Bush  was  working  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Independent  agency,  which  he 
called  the  National  Research  Foundation,  to 
sponsor  research  of  military  as  well  as 
civilian  interest  (8).  He  proposed  that  It  be 
governed  by  a  director  and  part-time  board 
of  nongovernment  scientists.  A  separate 
group  of  nongovernment  scientists,  which 
he  called  a  Science  Advisory  Board,  would  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  government  science 
agencies.  These  proposals,  outlined  in  Bush's 
1945  report  to  President  Truman,  "Science — 
the  Endless  Frontier,"  were  modified  in  leg- 
islative measures  to  become  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  The  bill  which  the  Con- 
gress passed  was  vetoed  In  July  1947  by 
President  Truman,  who  objected  to  control 
of  government  icience  policy  by  an  outside 
board  (9).  The  criticisms  were  reminiscent. 
In  some  respects,  of  those  heard  In  1884-5  to 
the  National  Academy  committee's  proposal 
for  a  science  policy  commission  which  would 
Include  outside  as  well  as  government  scien- 
tists. 

The  Bush  report  was  followed  In  1947  by 
the  Steelman  report,  "Science  and  Public 
Policy,"  which  went  over  much  of  the  same 
ground  but,  with  closer  orientation  to  the 
routines  of  governmental  administration. 
The  Steelman  report  called  for  a  National 
Science  Foundation  to  be  organized  "on 
sound  lines"  and  suggested  that  the  agency 
be  located  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident until  other  federal  programs  in  support 
of  higher  education  were  established,  after 
which  time  consideration  could  be  given  to 
grouping  all  such  activities,  including  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  in  a  single 
agency.  The  Steelman  report  also  favored  a 
part-time  governing  board  for  the  NSF,  but 
government  as  well  as  outside  scientists  were 
to  be  included.  It  also  recommended  the 
creation  of  an  Interdepartmental  committee 
on  scientific  research  and  development,  a 
special  unit  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
review  government  science  programs,  and  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff  to  be 
designated  by  the  President  for  purposes  of 
scientific  liaison  (10).  The  Steelman  report 
eschewed  any  radical  departure  from  the 
existing  framework,  presumably  meaning 
that  a  Department  of  Science  was  not  In  the 
cards.  Three  years  elapsed,  however,  before 
the  differences  in  the  several  approaches  to  a 
National  Science  Foundation  were  compro- 
mised and  a  bill  finally  enacted  Into  law  (11). 

LEGISLATIVE    RENEWAL 

Sputnik  generated  a  new  debate  on  de- 
partmental status  for  science  in  the  Con- 
gress led  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
On  27  January  1958  a  broad-based  bill,  S. 
3126,  was  Jointly  Introduced  by  Senators 
Humphrey.  McCIellan,  and  Yarborough  to 
create  a  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology which  would  coordinate  and  Improve 
federal  functions  relating  to  the  gathering, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  scientific  In- 
formation; provide  educational  loans  to  stu- 
dents in  certain  science  fields;  establish 
national  Institutes  of  scientific  research; 
and  establish  cooperative  programs  abroad 
for  collecting,  translating,  and  distributing 
scientific  and  technological  information.  A 
day  later  Senator  Kefauver  Introduced  S. 
3180  to  create  a  Department  of  Science.  Both 
bills  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Jurisdictional  questions  were  raised,  pre- 
sumably because  the  bills  went  beyond  or- 
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ganlzatlonal  matte's  into  policy,  tnd  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  they 
were  referred  anew  to  his  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Space  and  Astronautics,  which 
had  been  created  to  coiasider  the  govern- 
ment's response  to  the  Russian  triumph  in 
space.  Without  these  bills,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  was  unable  to 
hold  hearings  in  the  85th  Congress  on  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology,  which  was  incorporated  in 
Title  I  of  the  bin.  but  it  directed  its  com- 
mittee staff  to  maintain  a  continuing  study 
of  that  area.  The  Humphrey  subcommittee 
did  manage,  after  an  agreement  reached  with 
Senator  Johnson,  to  hold  some  hearings  in 
May-June  1958  on  a  limited  aspect  of  Title 
I,  the  proposal  for  a  scientific  Information 
center  (12). 

To  narrow  the  Jurisdictional  issue  and 
regain  control  of  the  organizational  aspect, 
the  sponsors  of  the  Humphrey  bill,  now  rein- 
forced by  Senators  Ervin,  Gruening',  and  Mus- 
kie,  split  off  Title  I  and  introduced  It,  with 
certain  revisions,  as  S.  676  In  the  86th  Con- 
gress. It  proposed  a  transfer  to  the  new  de- 
partment of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, Atomic  Energy  Commission,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  and  certain  ac- 
tivities of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  By 
then  the  Impetus  for  a  new  department  was 
considerably  diminished  by  NASA's  presence. 
The  thrust  of  science  organization  was  less  to 
coordinate  and  align  than  to  reach  out  and 
do,  for  Sputnik  had  caused  hurt  pride  and 
fear  in  the  nation.  It  was  difficult  to  make  a 
case  for  legislating  a  new  department  to  ab- 
sorb NASA  when  the  Ink  was  hardly  dry  on 
the  President's  signature  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act   {13). 

Indeed,  the  rush  of  legislative  events  and 
the  flurry  of  organization  activity  In  the  ex- 
ecutive   branch   dtirlng    1958    outpaced   the 
committee's    deliberations    on   the   suitable 
form  of  a  bill.  The  Congress  created  along 
with  NASA  an  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coun- 
cil and  a  standing  committee  in  each  house 
to  monitor  space  and  related  activities.  The 
Defense  Education  Act  gave  support  to  sci- 
ence education  and  facilities.  A  reorganiza- 
tion act  for  the  Department  of  Defense  estab- 
lished a  Directorate  for  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering.  The  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  previously  established  as  the  mili- 
tary's own  resjjonse  to  Sputnik,  was  made  an 
adjunct  of  the  new  directorate.  The  Presi- 
dent acquired  a  Special  Assistant  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  gave  White  House 
status  to  the  Science  Advisory  Oommlttee. 
The  Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology replaced  a  looser  Interdepartmental 
committee  of  similar  ftmctlon.  Science  ad- 
visers were  assigned  to  both  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  General  of  NATO.  A 
NATO  science  committee  signified  the  out- 
ward   reach    of   science    for   defense,    while 
"Atoms   for   Peace"   and   the   International 
Geophysical  Tear  represented  a  peaceful  ges- 
ture to  a  world  community  of  science.  "Al- 
together," as  James  R.  KllUan,  Jr.,  said  be- 
fore the  AAAS  in  summing  up  government 
science  for  1958.  "the  year  brought  an  im- 
pressive array  of  organizational  Innovations 
for  the  management  of  government  programs 
in  science  and  technology  and  for  the  pro- 
vision of  scientific  advice  at  policy-making 
levels"  (14). 

EXECtnrVE   OPPOSITION 

The  spokesman  for  science  at  the  Presi- 
dential level  made  plain  their  distaste  for  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology.  Kll- 
Uan, speaking  at  the  AAAS  meeting  as  the 
President's  Assistant  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, took  pains  to  quote  from  Don  K. 
Price's  1954  study:  "In  the  organization  of 
the  Government  for  the  support  of  science 
we  do  not  need  to  put  all  of  science  Into  a 
single  agency;  on  the  contrary,  we  need  to 
see  that  It  Is  Infused  Into  the  program  of 


every  department  and  every  bureau"  (15). 
The  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
In  its  new  eminence  regarded  a  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology  as  the 
Instrument  for  achieving  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  government  science  agen- 
cies. A  single  department,  in  PSAC's  collec- 
tive view,  would  not  be  able  satisfactorily 
to  administer  either  the  mission-oriented 
scientific  and  technical  functions  of  existing 
departments  or  the  "unique"  specialized  pro- 
grams of  AEC,  NASA,  and  NSF.  This  seemed 
to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  scien- 
tists though  there  were  notable  exceptions. 
Lloyd  V.  Berkner  would  settle  for  a  depart- 
ment excluding  the  three  aforementioned 
independent  agencies;  Wallace  R.  Erode 
would  combine  them  with  a  host  of  others. 
Including  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
in  a  Department  of  Science  and  Technology 
(16). 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  from  a 
practical  standpoint  against  Immediate  leg- 
islative action — that  the  President  had  not 
recommended  a  new  department — was  made 
by  Representative  John  W.  McCormack  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration.  He  wrote 
to  Senator  Humphrey  in  1958  (17): 

"While  I  believe  there  should  be  a  De- 
partment of  Science,  I  feel  that  until  who- 
ever Is  President  either  recommends  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  Department  or  would 
not  object  to  such  a  Department  being  es- 
tablished, it  would  be  unwise  to  force  such 
a  Department  upon  them.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  a  De- 
partment of  Science  being  established  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
that  one  will  be  established." 

In  March  1959  in  a  review  of  the  state  of 
science  affairs,  the  Humphrey  subcommittee 
observed  morosely  (17,  p.  19):  ".  .  .  there 
have  been  certain  administrative  actions 
taken  which  tend  to  evade  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology is  necessary  or  desirable,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  indications  from  the  scien- 
tific community  that  there  will  be  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  proposal,  at  least  until  the 
need  therefor  has  been  more  clearly  estab- 
lished." 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  in  April 
1959  on  S.  676  and  S.  586  (Senator  Kefau- 
ver's  bill)  to  establish  a  Dep.-irtment  of  Sci- 
ence. Senator  Humphrey,  aware  of  the  oppo- 
sition, hedged  a  bit.  His  opening  statement 
said  that  the  proposed  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  was  to  be  considered 
one  possible  solution  to  the  problems  of  cen- 
tralization and  coordination  of  federal  sci- 
ence programs  and  operations,  but  not  a  final 
conclusion  of  the  committee.  The  witnesses 
before  the  subcommittee  were  divided.  Lewis 
L.  Strauss,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  op- 
posed departmental  status  for  science.  Erode 
as  sclentiflc  adviser  to  the  State  Department 
and  chairman  of  the  AAAS,  strongly  favored 
it.  Others  pressed  for  a  stronger  advisory  ap- 
paratus at  the  Presidential  level  or  a  study 
to  determine  the  need  for  a  department  and 
what  agencies  should  be  Included  (18).  It 
was  easier  to  agree  on  a  study  commission 
which,  to  the  advocates  of  a  department,  ap- 
peared better  than  nothing,  to  the  dubious, 
a  means  of  seeking  more  Information,  and  to 
the  opponents,  a  device  for  deflecting  action 
on  a  controversial  subject. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  April  1959  hear- 
ings, the  staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  drafted  a  bill  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  Commission  on 
a  Department  of  Science  and  Technology. 
This  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  on  5  May 
1959  as  S.  1851,  vmder  the  Joint  sponsorship 
of  Senators  Humphrey,  Capehart,  Mundt, 
Gruening,  Muskle,  Yarborough,  and  Keating. 
In  a  1-day  hearing  (28  May)  on  S.  1851.  S. 
676,  and  S,  586,  the  subcommittee  heard  no 
comforting  words  from  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration, Alan  S.  Waterman,  whose  NSF 
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budget  had  been  Increased  from  $50  million 
to  $136  million  after  Sputnik,  opposed  both  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology  and 
a  commission  to  study  the  matter.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Budget  representative,  the  official 
spokesman  on  all  matters  dealing  with  reor- 
ganization, did  likewise,  doubting  that  "the 
scientific  members  of  the  Commission  would 
necessarily  be  best  able  to  Judge  the  opti- 
mum form  of  Government  organization  In 
this  field."  Leonard  Carmlchael,  secretary  of 
the  Smlthsoman  Institution,  endorsed  the 
study  commission  but  suggested  that,  if  It 
were  established,  the  membership  nomina- 
tions be  made  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  (19). 

Notwlttistandlng  the  administration's  op- 
position. Senator  Humphrey  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  reported  S. 
1851  favorably  on  18  June  1959  (19).  A  bi- 
partisan commission  was  needed,  the  report 
said,  so  that  "the  Congress  and  the  President 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  recommendations 
of  qualified  experts  In  the  fields  of  science, 
engineering,  and  technology"  as  the  basis 
for  legislation  to  Improve  federal  science  pro- 
grams and  operations.  The  committee  Justi- 
fied a  study  commission  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  Congress  needed  more  and 
better  information.  As  a  case  In  point,  KilUan 
had  politely  declined  an  earlier  Invitation  to 
appear  before  the  committee  because  It 
might  conflict  with  his  advisory  role  in  the 
White  House.  Science  policy  coordination  or 
control  at  that  level.  In  the  committee's  be- 
lief, would  not  assure  an  ample  flow  of  sci- 
entific and  factual  data  to  the  Congress.  The 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology,  or  at 
least  a  commission  to  study  its  feasibility, 
was  the  committee's  proposed  solution.  The 
Senate  did  not  take  up  the  bill.  A  com- 
panion House  bill  (H.R.  3325)  Introduced  on 
22  July  1959  by  Representative  Brooks  of 
Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  but 
received  no  action. 

THE   COST   ALTERNA'Awi 

Early  In  i960  Senator  Humphrey  put  the 
case  for  a  department  or  a  commission  be- 
fore the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  (20).  But  those  who  favored 
strengthening  the  Presidential  advisory  ap- 
paratus rather  than  a  new  department  for 
science  found  a  champion  In  another  sub- 
committee of  the  same  Senate  committee — 
that  on  National  Policy  Machinery  chaired 
by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson.  The  Jackson 
subcommittee  held  hearings  in  April  1960 
on  the  role  of  science  and  technology  In 
foreign  and  national  defense  policy.  A  staff 
report  of  14  Jtine  1961  entitled  "S<^ence  Or- 
ganization and  the  President's  Office"  re- 
jected the  Department  of  Science  Idea  on  the 
by  now  familiar  ground  that  the  diverse 
scientific  activities  of  the  federal  government 
could  not  be  convlently  extrticted  to  form 
a  new  department.  It  approved  such  views 
expressed  before  the  subcommittee  by  James 
Plsk,  president  of  Bell  Telephone  Laborato- 
ries, and  then  observed  (21) : 

"Eight  departments  and  agencies  support 
major  technical  programs  and  all  parts  of 
the  Oovemment  use  science  In  varying  de- 
grees to  help  meet  the  agency  objective.  This 
diffusion  of  science  and  technology  through- 
out the  Government  is  not  a  sign  of  untidy 
administrative  housekeeping.  Rather  It  re- 
flects the  very  nature  of  science  itself.  Orga- 
nizationally, science  Is  not  a  definable  Juris- 
diction. Like  economics.  It  is  a  tool.  It  Is  an 
Instrument  for  accomplishing  things  having 
nothing  to  do  with  science." 

The  staff  report  emphasized  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibility  for  science  policy  direc- 
tion and  accordingly  recommended  the 
strengthening  of  his  advisory  support  by  the 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. It  pointed  out  that  the  President 
could  take  this  step  through  submission  of 
a   reorganization  plan  rather  than  through 


the  conventional  legislative  route.  The  Ken- 
nedy administration  was  asked  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  by  January  1962  "its  considered 
findings  and  recommendations  for  action." 
On  29  March  Reorganization  Pl«.n  No.  2  of 
1962  creating  the  OST  was  submitted,  to  take 
effect  within  60  days  If  the  Congress  did  not 
disapprove  (22) . 

Before  the  plan  was  formally  sent  to  the 
87th  Congress,  8.  2771  was  introduced  on  31 
January  1962,  Jointly  sponsored  by  Senators 
McClellan,  Humphrey,  Mundt,  Cotton,  and 
Yarborough.  S.  2771  was  similar  to  S.  1851  of 
the  86tb  Congress,  which  had  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  revised  bill  con- 
tained a  broad  declaration  of  congressional 
policy  and  objectives  in  science  and  placed 
more  emphasis  on  the  need  for  Improvement 
In  federal  programs  for  processing  the  re- 
trieval of  scientific  information.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  the  12-member  commission  be 
strengthened  by  a  scientific  advisory  panel 
with  prescribed  qualifications  which  In- 
cluded "ability  to  communicate  not  only  to 
professional  scientists  but  to  laymen."  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  10  May  and  24  July  1962. 
Some  moral  support  was  provided  by  Carl 
P.  Stover's  report  of  March  1962  on  "The 
Government  of  Science"  to  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions.  A  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology,  the 
Stover  report  said,  would  establish  for  science 
a  major  center  of  policy  studies,  higher  stat- 
ure, and  a  more  favorable  environment  for 
scientific  work.  Combining  all  government 
science  functions  made  no  sense,  but  a  sli^le 
department  for  those  functions  less  mission- 
oriented  was  "a  sound  and  desirable  next  step 
in  the  evolution  of  Government  action  with 
respect  to  science"   (23). 

The  committee  now  had  to  take  Judicial 
notice  of  the  alternative  scheme  recom- 
mended by  the  Jackson  subcommittee  and 
seized  upon  by  the  Kennedy  Administration 
as  a  sufficient  response  to  the  demands  for 
improved  science  organizations.  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  pointed  to  OST  as  a  needed 
mechanism  for  coordinating  science  policies 
and  advising  the  President,  whatever  the  or- 
ganization of  science  functions  for  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  whole.  Waterman,  who  was 
assessing  NSF's  truncated  policy  role  in  the 
wake  of  the  OST  plan,  again  opposed  a  com- 
mission, as  did  EHmer  B.  Staats,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  Bureau,  where  all  reorga- 
nization plans  are  put  together.  Their  plea 
was  that  OST,  being  new,  should  have  a 
chance  to  work.  Furthermore,  by  the  "statu- 
tory underpinning"  of  a  reorganization  plan, 
OST  would  give  the  Congress  the  kind  of 
access  to  scientific  Information  sought  by 
the  sponsors  of  S.  2771.  This  was  the  per- 
suasive point  for  congressional  acceptance  of 
the  plan  (24). 

Jerome  B.  Wlesner,  who  would  serve  the 
Kennedy  Administration  in  the  quadruple 
capacity  of  OST  director.  President's  science 
adviser,  chairman  of  the  President  science 
adviser,  chairman  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  and  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology, 
made  his  first  appearance  before  Congress  as 
OST  director  when  he  testified  on  31  July 
1962  at  hearings  of  the  Hollfield  subcommit- 
tee (House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations) .  In  amplifying  his  views  on  science 
organization,  Wlesner  gave  conditional  en- 
dorsement to  a  Department  of  Science.  To 
"set  up  a  radically  new  organization"  encom- 
passing all  the  scientific  activities  of  the  fed- 
eral government  he  considered  unworkable. 
If  a  "le.ss  comprehensive  Department  of  Sci- 
ence were  created,"  Including  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
certain  other  agencies,  he  believed  the  op- 
erations of  these  agencies  might  be  improved. 
At  the  same  time,  the  need  would  remain  to 
coordinate  and  integrate  the  activities  of 
these  agencies  with  the  related  scientific  and 


technical  programs  of  the  mission-oriented 
agencies.  "In  other  words,  the  OST  Is  neither 
a  substitute  for  nor  In  competition  with  a 
Federal  Department  of  Science"  (25). 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  most  daunted  by  the  new  pres- 
ence of  OST,  reported  favorably  (with  some 
technical  revisions)  on  S.  2771,  proposing  a 
Commission  on  Science  and  Technology  (26) 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  unanimous  con- 
sent on  8  August  1962  (27).  In  the  House 
It  was  referred  to  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  on  9  August,  and  there  it 
died.  The  exercise  was  repeated  in  the  88th 
Congress.  S.  816,  sponsored  by  Senators  Mc- 
Clellan, Humphrey,  Mundt,  Gruenlng,  Javlts, 
Cotton,  and  Yarborough,  was  introduced  on 
18  February  1963.  Chairman  McClellan,  now 
the  leading  sponsor,  emphasized  that  Wles- 
ner, In  his  testimony  before  the  Hollfield 
subcommittee,  maintained  that  OST  and  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology  were 
not  in  conflict  (28) .  The  bill  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations and  reported  to  the  Senate  on  4 
March  1963  (29).  It  passed  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  consent  on  8  March  (30)  and  was 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  which  also  had  a  com- 
panion bill,  H.R.  4346,  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Teague  of  Texas  (31).  No  action 
was  taken  on  these  bills  In  the  House  Com- 
mittee. 

In  place  of  a  mixed  commission,  the  reac- 
tion on  the  House  side  was  to  create  several 
new  subcommittees  on  science.  Thus  in  Au- 
gust 1963,  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  created  a  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Development,  chaired 
by  Representative  Daddario  of  Connecticut. 
And  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  month 
later,  created  the  Select  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Research,  chaired  by  Representative 
Elliott  of  Alabama.  The  Select  Committee 
took  a  dim  view  of  departmental  status  for 
science.  Judging  by  its  tenth  and  concluding 
report  of  29  December  1964,  which  contained 
this  statement  (32)  : 

"The  specters  of  overlap,  gaps,  conflict,  and 
duplication  among  agency  programs  can  best 
be  met  through  adequate  top-level  coordina- 
tion of  agency  programs.  Consolldattng  re- 
search and  development  Into  one  or  a  few 
separate  agencies — such  as  an  often  sug- 
gested Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology— would  separate  such  work  from  the 
purposes  for  which  it  Is  performed,  the  com- 
mittee believes,  with  devastating  effects  both 
to  the  work  and  to  the  capacities  of  agencies 
to  carry  out  their  missions." 

In  the  89th  Congress  Chairman  McClellan, 
Joined  by  Senators  Mundt,  Rlblcoff,  Gruenlng 
and  Yarborough,  reintroduced  the  commis- 
sion bill  (S.  1136)  on  17  February  1965,  and 
Representative  Wolff  sponsored  the  com- 
panion bill  (H.R.  5609)  in  tiie  House.  By 
now  congressional  Interest  In  the  proposal 
had  waned.  No  hearings  were  held,  and  the 
Senate  committee  did  not  bother  to  report  it 
out.  Humphrey,  no  longer  a  Senator,  pre- 
sided over  the  Senat«  as  Vice  President  and 
became  immersed  In  intricacies  of  space  and 
ocean  programs  as  statutory  chairman  of 
technical  coimclls  In  these  areas.  Occasion- 
ally, other  voices  renewed  the  call  for  a  de- 
partment. Ralph  Lapp  proposed  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science  In  his  1965  book.  The  New 
Priesthood  (33),  J.  Herbert  Holloman,  after 
5  years  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Science  and  Technology,  recommended  to 
the  Rlblcoff  subcommittee  In  1968  that  a  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology  be  a 
prime  subject  for  study  by  a  proposed  Com- 
mission on  Organization  and  Management  of 
the  Executive  Branch  (34).  At  the  year's 
end,  Donald  P.  Homig,  from  the  vantage 
point  of  "five  years  at  the  bench  of  U.S. 
science  policy,"  spoke  out  before  the  AAAS 
in  favor  of  a  Department  of  Science  as  well 
as  a  strengthening  of  the  President's  science 
advisory  setup  (35) . 
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As  one  traces  the  lines  of  argument  for 
and  against  department  status  for  science. 
it  is  apparent  that  they  thread  back  to  the 
controversy  of  the  1880's.  The  positive  side, 
projected  by  the  NAS  committee  report  ot 
1884,  Is  that  science  will  benefit  from  the 
status  and  prestige  which  go  with  cabinet 
ranks  and  large  departmental  resources.  The 
negative  side,  well  stated  by  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  WllUam  E.  Chandler  before  the  con- 
gressional commission  in  1884,  is  that  sci- 
ence is  not  a  government  mission  In  Itself 
but  an  aspect  of  other  and  proper  depart- 
mental missions;  consequently  science  bu- 
reaus or  functions  should  be  placed  or  re- 
main within  the  department  to  which  they 
are  "naturally  related"  {36.)  Contemporary 
formulations  haven't  Improved  much  on 
these  themes.  Proponents  of  a  separate  de- 
partment for  science  view  its  secretary  as  a 
protector  and  spokesman  of  science  In  gov- 
ernment councils,  while  opponents  see  a 
bureaucratic  monstrosity  in  which  politics 
prevail  over  scientific  objectivity.  On  both 
sides  attitudes  are  hardened  by  conviction 
or  softened  by  practical  considerations. 
Doubtless  many  who  are  otherwise  well- 
intentioned  toward  a  new  department  fear 
that  it  would  cut  down  opportunities  for 
grants  and  contracts  given  by  various  un- 
coordinated government  science  agencies. 
Others  who  are  moved  by  a  concern  for  econ- 
omy in  government  than  for  prestige  in 
science  believe  that  departmental  organi- 
zation would  eliminate  duplication  and  in- 
sure closer  coordination  of  costly  govern- 
ment programs. 

CASE  FOR  A  OEPARTMXNT 

That  It  is  impracticable  to  tear  out  re- 
search and  development  functions  from  de- 
partment and  agency  settings  and  bring 
them  all  together  in  a  new  department  goes 
without  saying.  But  the  case  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Technology  cannot  be 
that  easily  dismissed.  To  argue  that  science 
is  a  means  and  not  an  end.  or  that  science 
(and  technology)  is  not  by  Itself  a  major 
purpose  of  government  Justifying  depart- 
mental organization,  narrows  the  issue  un- 
duly and  overlooks  some  very  practical  prob- 
lems. Agricultural  research,  let  us  quickly 
agree.  Is  properly  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  mission,  but  what  about  the 
large  relatively  self-contained  or  semlau- 
tonomous  agencies  with  missions  which  fall 
almost  completely  in  the  domain  of  sci«»nce 
and  technology  and  which  overshadow  In 
size  and  importance  some  of  the  older  de- 
partments? If  AEC's  mission  Is  atomic  ener- 
gy development  and  NASA's  Is  space  explora- 
tion. It  is  merely  tautological  to  distinguish 
these  missions  from  science  and  technology 
In  given  fields.  Then  it  becomes  a  pragmatic 
problem  of  government  organization  (and 
politics)  to  determine  whether  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  bring  together  in  a  single  depart- 
ment selected  agencies  and  subagencles 
associated  by  shared  purposes,  related  func- 
tions, or  some  other  defining  element  of 
mutual  involvement.  Modern  precepts  of  gov- 
ernment organization  and  administration 
favor  a  relatively  few  strong  departments 
encompassing  similar  or  related  functions  in 
place  of  a  profusion  of  Independent  agen- 
cies. The  quest  here  Is  more  compelling  than 
a  desire  for  organizational  symmetry  or 
housekeeping  tidiness.  The  President,  as 
manager  of  the  executive  branch,  does  not 
have  the  time  to  deal  with  scores  of  agencies. 
To  maintain  a  proper  "span  of  control"  he 
must  strive  to  bring  these  agencies  with- 
in departmental  confines  and  depend  on  the 
department  heads  to  administer  the  mani- 
fold affairs  of  government  (37). 

The  challenge  is  that  government  In  all  its 
diversity  does  not  lend  Itself  easily  to  de- 
partmentalizing by  major  purpose  or  mis- 
sion or  any  other  organizing  principle.  Most 
organizational  arrangements  are  less  ambl- 
Uona — expedient  responses  to  urgent  prob- 


lems dictated  more  by  politics  than  political 
science.  Government  takes  on  a  patchwork 
appearance.  Prom  time  to  time  attempts  are 
made  to  sort  out  and  rearrange  agencies  and 
functions  in  more  orderly  {(atterns.  even  to 
the  extent  of  disestablishing  or  reforming  old 
departments.  Not  every  worthy  government 
cause  which  seeks  wider  acceptance  and 
ample  resources  through  separate  depart- 
mental status  can  be  accommodated.  A  mul- 
tiplicity of  departments  would  defeat  the 
rationale  for  departmental  organization.  On 
the  other  hand.  If  a  department  embraces  too 
many  missions  or  disparate  functions,  It  be- 
comes unwieldly — a  conglomerate  or  a  hold- 
ing company  in  which  the  secretary  struggles 
constantly  to  keep  in  line  strong-willed  ad- 
ministrators of  operating  agencies. 

In  a  dynamic,  democratic  society,  govern- 
mental reorganization,  despite  the  obstacles, 
signifies  changing  policy,  a  new  approach — 
and  reorganization  on  a  department  scale 
makes  the  greatest  Impact.  Accordingly 
every  administration  can  be  expected  to  give 
special  attention  to  such  possibilities.  Since 
World  War  II.  each  President  has  opted  for 
a  new  department — ^Truman  for  DOD,  Eisen- 
hower for  HEW.  Kennedy  for  HDD,  and 
Johnson  for  DOT  (38).  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has  established  an  advisory  group 
on  reorganization,  whose  recommendations 
are  yet  to  be  made  (39).  Characteristically, 
the  post-World  War  n  departments  each 
represent  a  coalescence  of  established  agen- 
cies and  resources  to  subserve  a  broader  pol- 
icy or  purpose  of  government.  In  several  in- 
stances, the  way  was  prepared  by  interim 
coordinating  organizations.  Thus,  the  DOD 
was  preceded  by  a  looser  federation  formal- 
ly known  as  the  Military  Establ'ihment,  HEW 
by  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  HUD 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
The  Department  of  Transportation,  the  lat- 
est departmental  creation,  did  not  go 
through  a  transitional  form  but  established 
transportation  agencies  were  a  base  upon 
which  to  build. 

Science  and  technology,  comprising  large 
sectors  of  government  activity  with  various 
organizational  forms,  have  a  similar  poten- 
tial for  departmental  organization.  When 
great  national  problems  arose,  requiring  pos- 
itive and  pointed  government  response,  in- 
dependent agencies  were  created — the  AEC 
for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  after  Hiro- 
shima, the  NSP  to  preserve  the  post-world 
War  n  momentum  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  NASA  after  Sputnik.  With  the 
passing  years,  as  missions  are  completed  or 
redirected  and  as  agencies  mature,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  the  momentum  and  the 
excitement  of  the  early  days.  New  prob- 
lems emerge,  priorities  are  reassessed,  tal- 
ents are  turned  elsewhere.  The  atomic  en- 
ergy program  Is  about  25  years  old,  the  NSF 
has  been  In  business  18  years,  and  the  space 
agency,  past  Its  10th  birthday,  will  age 
rather  quickly  after  a  lunar  landing.  Reor- 
ganization generates  its  own  excitement,  in- 
fuses new  energies,  develops  new  emissions. 

CANDIDATES    FOR   INCLtTSION 

Thus  AEC  and  NASA,  independent  tech- 
nical agencies  with  multlbllllon-dollar  year- 
ly budgets,  are  prime  candidates  for  trans- 
fer to  a  new  department.  Their  interests  in- 
creasingly will  overlap  as  boosters  and  space- 
craft come  to  depend  more  on  nuclear 
technology.  Both  are  sponsors  of  hardware 
development  as  well  as  basic  research.  Both 
are  Involved  in  Intricate  ways  with  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  programs.  Both  have  large 
laboratory  complexes  and  diversified  re- 
sources for  research  and  development.  Both 
are  faced  with  probable  cutbacks  and  the 
need  to  reassess  missions  for  the  long  term. 
The  reassessment.  In  NASA's  case,  associated 
with  the  moon  landing,  which  will  climax  a 
decade  of  technical  effort  directed  largely 
to  this  single  goal.  New  vistas  of  space  ex- 
ploration beckon,  but  in  the  welfare  decade 


of  the  1970's  more  earth-bound  causes  will 
exert  a  strong  gravitational  pull  on  funds. 

As  for  the  AEC,  the  growth  of  nuclear 
stockpiles  to  wbat  many  regard  as  overkill 
dimensions  and  the  gradual  shift  to  Industry 
of  responsibility  for  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment are  less  climatic.  The  safety  and  reg- 
ulatory functions  associated  with  nuclear 
power,  which  some  foresee  as  AEC's  major 
responsibility  ahead,  could  well  be  transfer- 
red to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  possi- 
bly helping  to  rejuvenate  an  old-line  agency, 
Just  as  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mlMlon  has  had  to  grapple  with  the  regula- 
tory aspects  of  satellite  commimlcatlons.  Nu- 
clear ordnance  development  and  fabrication 
possibly  coxild  be  shifted  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  (40).  The  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology  would  have,  one  may  con- 
ceive, a  space  service  and  an  atomic  service, 
perhaps  less  ambitious  than  at  present  but 
still  performing  vital  scientific  and  technical 
work.  The  reorganization  also  would  permit  a 
realignment  and  better  integration  of  the 
great  laboratory  complexes  associated  with 
these  two  agencies.  Indeed,  the  realigning 
process  for  federal  laboratories  as  a  whole 
could  be  speeded  up  by  this  means. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  a  some 
what  different  type  of  agency.  It  maintains 
no  laboratories  except  a  few  contract  re- 
search centers  and  builds  no  large  projects  or 
systems,  with  the  exception  of  the  ill-fated 
Mohole  project.  It  values  its  relative  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  political  in- 
fluences in  supporting  academic  science.  In 
terms  of  prospective  departmental  status,  it 
could  be  argued  that  NSF  has  as  much  affin- 
ity with  education  as  with  science,  and  If  a 
separate  Department  of  Education  were  to 
be  created,  undoubtedly  there  would  be  advo- 
cates for  Inclusion  of  NSP.  On  the  other 
hand,  education  reaches  out  toward  areas  of 
contemporary  concern  not  closely  identified 
with  science,  such  as  Job  training  and  place- 
ment and  manpower  development,  so  that 
some  envisage  education  as  the  organizing 
principle  for  a  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources (41).  Homig  favors  the  science-edu- 
cation nexus.  He  would  make  NSP  the  "core" 
of  a  Department  of  Science,  linking  basic  re- 
search closely  with  higher  education.  In  this 
concept  the  new  department  would  be  little 
concerned  with  technology  as  distinguished 
from  science,  leaving  technological  develop- 
ment to  "agencies  with  specific  tasks  and 
missions"  (85). 

In  the  writer's  view,  the  prospects  for  de- 
partmental status  are  greatly  Improved  if 
technology  and  science  are  conjoined.  Creat- 
ing a  new  department  is  difficult  enough  in 
itself,  but  technology  provides  move  leverage 
and  power  for  organizational  change  than 
basic  research  or  pure  science.  The  new  de- 
partment would  need  a  bigger  core  or  a 
broader  base  than  that  offered  by  NSF  alone. 
In  any  event,  the  writer  sees  no  serious 
obstacle  to  making  the  NSF  a  component  of 
a  Department  of  Science  and  Technology.  In 
that  way  grants  and  other  financial  support 
to  academic  institutions  could  be  better  Inte- 
grated, since  NASA  and  AEC  also  are  sub- 
stantial contributors  to  academic  science. 
Furthermore,  the  1968  amendments  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  and  applied 
research  to  the  agency's  responsibilities  and 
thereby  bring  It  closer  to  the  technological 
concerns  of  other  government  agencies  (42). 

There  Is  good  logic  In  establishing  a  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Technology  to  hovtse 
not  only  older,  more  matvire  agencies  but  also 
new  ones  vrtilch  have  not  yet  fotmd  a  suitable 
home.  Oceanography  and  related  disciplines 
or  technologies  may  be  put  In  this  class. 
Numerous  government  agencies  are  engaged 
in  marine  science  activities,  but  the  Congress 
has  been  groping  for  a  decade  or  more  to  find 
the  organizational  base  for  a  broad  program 
of  ocean  development.  The  1966  legislation, 
which  created  a  temporary  commission  and 
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a  council  for  marine  sciences  and  resources, 
stated  a  policy  and  provided  a  coordinating 
group  but  sidestepped  the  basic  organiza- 
tional problems  (43).  The  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Sciences,  Engineering  and  Resources,  on 
the  eve  ol  Its  demise,  proposed  that  a  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency  be 
created  as  "the  principal  instrumentality 
within  the  Federal  Government  for  admin- 
istration of  the  Nation's  civil  marine  and 
atmospheric  programs."  At  the  same  time, 
the  comniission  pointed  out  that  it  was  pro- 
posing "an  organization  which  can  easily  fit 
into  a  more  fundamental  restructuring  of 
the  Federal  Government"  (44).  Clearly,  the 
commission  was  leaving  the  door  open  for 
Incorporation  of  marine  sciences  and  re- 
sources in  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

IMMEDIATE   ADVANTAGES 

One  of  the  Immediate  advantages  In  cre- 
ating a  new  government  house  for  science 
and  technology  is  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  eliminating  the  clutter  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  or  at  least  making 
room  or  needed  new  services.  The  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Council  and  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  both  could  be  abolished  or, 
along  with  PSAC  and  OST,  shifted  In  whole 
or  In  part,  to  the  new  department,  though  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  President  will 
continue  to  need  a  science  adviser  with  some 
staff  of  his  own.  The  Vice  President,  now 
statutory  chairman  of  the  space  and  marine 
councils,  could  retain  his  valuable  association 
with  government  science  and  continue  to 
gain  the  technical  Information  and  Insight 
needed  for  leadership  In  our  technocratic 
society  by  serving  in  some  appropriate 
capacity,  possibly  as  chairman  of  the  advisory 
apparatus  annexed  to  the  new  department. 
The  Office  of  Telecommunications  Manage- 
ment, for  want  of  a  better  alternative,  also 
could  be  housed  in  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology.  This  office  needs 
strengthening  to  deal  with  communications 
problems  of  growing  severity  and  technical 
sophistication.  The  Post  Office  and  Trans- 
portation Departments  each  covUd  make  a 
claim  for  telecommunications  management, 
but  obviously  they  have  enough  problems  of 
their  own. 

The  removal  from  the  Executive  Office  of 
Its  scientific  or  technical  councils  and  ot- 
flces  is  not  a  downgrading  off  science  but  a 
practical  recognition  that  the  President  can- 
not give  them  sustained  attention  (45). 
Moreover,  they  have  less  Impact  on  affairs 
than  is  usually  supposed.  Their  directors  pa- 
rade before  the  government  departments  and 
agencies  clothed  In  the  uniform  of  Presi- 
dential prestige  but  are  uncertain  to  what 
extent  they  can  speak  or  act  in  his  name. 
The  department  head  directing  a  broad 
range  of  scientific  and  technical  programs 
with  a  large  budget  has  power  and  prestige 
of  a  more  compelling  kind.  His  command  of 
resources,  public  visibility,  and  cabinet  par- 
ticipation enable  him  to  serve  as  principal 
science  adviser  to  the  President  in  a  much 
more  direct  and  positive  way  than  the  White 
House  adviser  or  Executive  Office  function- 
ary several  steps  removed  from  the  scene  of 
departmental  action  and  operations.  If  the 
scientific  community  Is  concerned  about 
prestige  for  science  in  government,  there  is 
considerable  trade-off  value  In  a  depart- 
ment head  as  against  the  Executive  Office 
coordinator  or  consultant. 

Another  advantage  Is  that  the  new  de- 
partment could  house  technical  agencies  or 
bureaus  which  are  obstacles  to,  or  casualties 
of,  other  reorganizations.  For  example,  in 
January  1967,  President  Johnson  proposed  a 
merger  of  the  Departments  of  Conamerce  and 
Labor  (46).  He  did  not  push  the  proposal 
when  the  resjjonse  In  congressional  and  some 
other  quarters  seemed  unfavorable.  Despite 
the  inevitable  resistance,  there  was  merit  In 


a  merger,  the  objective  being  a  department 
of  economic  affairs  or  economic  develop- 
ment. Since  the  Department  of  Commerce 
has  acquired  by  historical  accretion  a  num- 
ber of  ImpMDrtant  technical  services  now  en- 
compassed in  the  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration,  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  the  U.S.  Patent  Office, 
and  other  units,  it  would  have  made  sense. 
In  the  event  of  a  Commerce-Labor  merger,  to 
extract  these  technical  agencies  and  place 
them  in  a  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

Finally,  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology  would  provide  better  interface 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  Although 
It  would  not  be  wise  to  transfer  research  and 
development  commands,  office,  or  agencies 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  civil- 
ian department  in  any  wholesale  fashion, 
conceivably  several  military-managed  labora- 
tories, agencies,  or  programs  could  be  trans- 
ferred on  a  selective  basis  If  their  relation- 
ship to  military  needs  is  limited,  if  they  now 
serve  many  government  users,  and  if  their 
concern  is  more  with  science  than  with  de- 
fense (47).  A  civil  department  conveniently 
could  assume  DOD,  responsibilities  in  sup- 
porting educational  centers  of  excellence  or 
sponsoring  certain  kinds  of  social  or  other 
research.  This  need  not  be  a  one-way  trans- 
fer process,  since  formation  of  a  new  depart- 
ment might  well  involve  assignment  of  cer- 
tain functions  to  the  military,  as  mentioned 
before  in  the  case  of  nuclear  ordnance.  More 
systematic  coordination  and  congruence  of 
policy  and  program  can  be  achieved  by  two 
major  departments  In  balance  than  by  one 
department  on  the  military  side  dealing  with 
assorted  scientific  and  technical  agencies  on 
the  civil  side.  Even  a  casual  perusal  of  the 
numerous  memoranda  of  understanding, 
working  arrangements,  and  coordinating 
mechanisms  between  the  DOD  and  NASA, 
for  example,  suggests  the  cwmplexity  of  these 
interagency  relationships.  Complexity  can- 
not be  eliminated  but  It  can  be  reduced. 
The  logic  here  is  even  more  persuasive  as 
agencies  wrestle  with  Joint  projects  and  In- 
teracting programs. 

All  the  decisions  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Technology 
need  not,  of  course,  be  made  at  one  time. 
If  the  universe  of  government  agencies  is 
surveyed  and  all  possible  candidates  Identi- 
fied, then  problems  of  transfer  would  seem 
too  overwhelming  for  immediate  solution. 
The  Important  first  step  Is  to  assemble  the 
independent  agencies  and  subagencles  as  the 
departmental  core,  and  then  to  build  around 
them.  This  in  Itself  will  be  a  monumental 
task,  but  the  vision  of  the  National  Academy 
committee  of  1884  may  still  be  sound  (48). 
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Director  may  now  appear  before  Congress  to 
explain,  when  possible,  the  Govemmentwide 
views  of  activities  and  problems."  [Where 
Science  and  Politics  Meet  (McGraw-Hill,  New 
York,  1965),  p.  47). 

25.  Systems  Development  and  Manage- 
ment, hearings  before  the  Military  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  87th  Congress,  2d 
session  ( 1  July  1962) ,  pt.  1,  p.  156. 

26.  Establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  Senate  Rep.  No.  1828, 
87th  Congress,  2d  session  (6  Aug.  1962). 

27.  Congr.  Rec.  108,  15968  (8  Aug.  1962). 

28.  Senator  McClellan  placed  excerpts  from 
the  Wiesner  testimony  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  two  separate  occasions  [109,  2395 
(18  Feb.  1963)  and  ibid.  (23  May  1963),  p. 
9299).  It  was  also  carried  In  the  committee 
report  cited  below  (29) . 

29.  Establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  Senate  Rep.  No.  16,  8l8t 
Congress,  1st  session  (4  March  1963) . 

30.  Congr.  Rec.  109,  3808  (8  March  1963). 
In  remarks  accompanying  the  bill  Senator 
Humphrey  said  an  Independent  "Hoover- 
type"  commlPEion  was  needed  to  (1)  counter- 
balance the  executive's  excessive  dependence 
on  a  small  in -group  of  scientists  for  policy, 
advice  and  program  evaluation;  (11)  review, 
with  the  aim  to  Improve,  the  activities  of  the 
NAS-NRC  as  well  as  those  of  the  government 
agencies;  and  (HI)  examine  federal  organl- 
zatlon  for  Information  retrieval. 

31.  Referring  the  bills  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  signified 
a  change  in  jurisdictional  policy.  Heretofore 


such  bills  had  been  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  which 
generally  has  jurisdiction  over  organization 
matters. 

32.  National  Goals  and  Policies,  House  R^. 
No.  1941,  80th  Congress,  2d  session  (29  Dec. 
1964),  p.  49.  The  Select  Committee  expired 
with  the  88th  Congress  on  3  Jan.  1965.  In  ac- 
cordance with  one  of  Its  recommendations,  a 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Technical 
Programs  was  established  within  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  This 
subcommittee,  chaired  by  Representative 
Reuss,  was  in  existence  through  the  end  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

33.  R.  Lapp,  The  New  Priesthood  (Harper 
&  Row,  New  York,  1965) ,  p.  204.  Lapp  pro- 
posed that  the  Department  of  Science  make 
basic  research  grants  (on  a  lump-sum  basis) ; 
manage  the  government  laboratories;  absorb 
all  or  part  of  the  functions  of  OST,  PSAC, 
and  PCST;  and  take  over  the  functions  of 
the  AEC  (civilian  part) ,  NSF.  ONR.  Office  of 
Saline  Water,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  Weather  Bureau. 

34.  Establish  a  Commission  on  the  Orga- 
nisation and  Management  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  90th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session  (23  Jan.  1968) ,  p.  58.  Hol- 
lomon  proposed  that  the  Department  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  include  the  NSF,  NASA, 
ESSA.  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  Census  Bureau  "and  perhaps 
parts  of  NIII  and  the  AEC." 

35.  D.  F.  Hornlg,  remarks  at  AAAS  Meet- 
ing, Dallas,  Texas  (29  Dec.  1968). 

36.  Senate  Misc.  Doc.  No.  82  (serial  No. 
2345),  49th  Congress,  1st  session  (1886), 
vol.  4,  p.  66. 

37.  The  usual  text  for  this  organizational 
approach  Is  the  report  of  the  First  Hoover 
Commission,  "General  Management  of  the 
Executive  Branch"  (Feb.  1949),  which  rec- 
ommended that:  "The  numerous  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  must  be  grouped 
into  departments  as  nearly  as  possible  by 
major  purposes  in  order  to  give  a  coherent 
mission  to  each  Department"  (p.  34) .  Sen- 
tor  Humphrey  quoted  this  recommendation 
in  his  Annals  article  (20) . 

38.  The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  actually  was  established  during 
the  Johnson  Administration,  although  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  pressed  for  its  creation  from 
the  beginning  of  his  tulmlnlstratlon.  The 
stumbling  block  to  congressional  acceptance 
was  President  Kennedy's  annotmced  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Robert  C.  Weaver  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  new  department.  Similarly, 
cong^resslonal  opposition  to  a  put-atlve  de- 
partment head  (Oscar  R.  Ewlng)  prevented 
President  Truman  from  getting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Heaith,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  was  created  In  the  Elsenhower 
Administration. 

39.  President  Nixon  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Ex- 
ecutive Organization  on  5  April  1969.  The 
members  are:  Roy  L.  Ash  (chairman),  presi- 
dent of  Litton  Indtistries,  Inc.;  George  Baker, 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Bvislness 
Administration,  Harvard  University;  John  B. 
Connally.  former  governor  of  Texas;  Fred- 
erick R.  Kappel,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company;  and  Richard  M.  Paget, 
member  of  Cresap.  McCormlck  and  Paget. 

40.  Lapp  33,  p.  206,  proposed  that  the 
AEC's  nuclear  production  facilities  be  moth- 
balled  in  part  and  the  remainder  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Defense.  Representa- 
tives Craig  Hosmer,  In  an  address  "The  Sci- 
ence Establishment:  Where  Is  It  Headed?" 
[Congr.  Rec.  (6  March  1968) ,  p.  £1606]  posed 
the  AEC  problem  In  terms  of  dlverslfloatlon 
or  decline:  "Unless  AEC's  charter  is  revised 
to  give  It  a  responsibility  to  conduct  research 
for  other  government  agencies.  It  would  seem 


that  some  of  these  facilities  and  programs 
would  be  better  off  under  an  organization 
more  fundamentally  oriented  toward  basic 
research,  such  as  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation." 

41.  R.  E.  Miles,  Jr.,  Public  Admin.  Rev.  27, 
1  (March  1967).  Text  Included  In  hearings 
before  the  Subconmiittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization, Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  90th  Congress,  2d  session 
(23  Jan.  1968),  p.  115. 

42.  Public  Law  90-407,  82  Stat.  360  (18 
July  1968). 

43.  PubUc  Law  85-454,  80  Stat.  203  (17 
June  1966).  See  also  Public  Law  90-242,  81 
Stat.  780  (2  Jan.  1968). 

44.  Our  Nation  and  the  Sea,  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineering 
and  Resources  (9  Jan.  1969  reprint),  p.  7. 

45.  ".  .  .  The  easy  answer  to  all  problems 
In  Government,  scientific  and  nonsclentlfic, 
seems  to  be  to  move  them  closer  to  the 
President.  I  don't  think  that  tenable  for  all 
things — ^he  Is  already  overburdened"  [D.  P. 
Hornlg  (35)]. 

46.  State  of  the  Union  Message,  House  Doc. 
No.  1.  90th  Congress,  1st  session  (19  Jan. 
1967),  p.  3. 

47.  A  current  example  of  a  government 
laboratory  with  diversified  scientific  capa- 
bilities and  no  obvious  place  to  go  upon 
withdrawal  of  military  sponsorship  Is  the 
Navy  Radiological  Defense  Laboratory.  It  Is 
slated  for  closure  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
even  though  Its  resources  could  be  readily 
adapted  to  Important  research  In  the  civil 
sector.  The  proposed  closure  of  NRDL  also 
Illustrates  the  poor  planning  not  Infrequently 
fo\md  In  government.  Six  months  ago  a 
$6  million  cyclotron  was  Installed  for  special 
research  In  biomedical  effects  of  radiation. 

48.  The  views  expressed  herein  are  the 
author's  and  not  necessarily  those  of  any 
member  of  the  Congress. 

ATTACHMENT  2 
SOME  OFTHE  MAJOR  FUNDS  AND  PERSONNEL  FOR  RESEARCH 
-  AND  DEVELOPMENT  TRANSFERRED  BY  S.  IIM 


Estimated 

funding 

Total 

fiscal 

person- 

Number 

year  1971 

nel  as  of 

of  R  &  D. 

(millions 

Jan  1. 

installa- 

Agency 

of  dollars) 

1970 

tions 

NSF 

.      513 

1.735 

12 

NASA 

.  3,269 

32,882 

40 

AEC 

.  2,283 

7,270 

23 

NBS 

42 

3,834 

6 

Smithsonian: 

4 

Astrophysical  Observa- 

tory  

2 

54 

Tropical  Research 

Institute 

.57 

44 

Radiation  Biological 

Institute 

1 
1.4 

29 

50 

SIE 

State  Department:  Bureau  of 

International  Scientific 

and  Technical  Affairs 

.7 

45 

Total 

.  6,112.67 

45, 943 

85 

Directory   of  Federal   R&D   Installations 

FOR  the  Year  Ending  June  30, 1969 
A  report  to  the  federal  cottncil  for  science 

AND  TECHNOLOGY 

AGRICULTURE  ~ 

Agricultural  Research  Service 
Agricultural  Engineering  Research  Stations 
Agricultural  Engineering  Laboratory,  For- 
est Grove,  Ore. 

Agricultural    Engineering    Research    Di- 
vision. Beltsvllle,  Md. 

Agricultural   Engineering  Research  Labo- 
ratory, Tlfton,  Oa. 

Agricultural    Research    Station,    Salinas, 
Calif. 

Cotton  Ginning  Laboratory 
Cotton  Ginning  Research  Laboratory 
Cotton  Research  Station,  Shafter,  Calif. 
Entomology  Research  Laboratory,  Yakima, 
Wash. 
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Everglades  Experiment  Station 
Federal  Experiment  Station,  St.  Croix,  V.I. 
Field  laboratory  for  Tung  Investigations, 
Poplaryllle,  Mlis. 

Insects  Attractant  Laboratory,  Gainesville, 

na. 

Livestock  Insect  Laboratory,  KerrviUe, 
Texas 

South  Central  Poultry  Besearcli  Laboratory 

South  Plains  Cotton  Ginning  Research 
Laboratory 

Southeastern  Cotton  Ginning  Research 
Laboratory 

Southeastern  Fruit  and  Tree  Nut  Research 
Station,  Byron,  Oa. 

Southeastern  Poultry  Field  Station 

Southern  Oraln  Insects  Research  Labora- 
tory 

Southern  Piedmont  Soil  Conservation  Re- 
search Center 

Tillage  Machinery  Laboratory 

Tobacco  Research  Station,  Oxford,  N.C. 

Western  Cotton  Insects  Research  Labora- 
tory, Tucson,  Ariz. 

Animal  Disease  and  Parasite  Division 

Animal  Disease  and  Parasite  Research  Sta- 
tions 

Animal  Disease  and  Parasite  Laboratory 
Animal  Disease  Reseuch  Laboratory,  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Endoparaslte  Vector  Pioneering  Research 
Laboratory 

Livestock  Insect  Laboratory,  Kerrville. 
Texas 

Poisonous  Plant  Research  Laboratory 
Regional  Parasite  Research  Laboratory 
Regional  Poultry  Research  Laboratory,  E. 
Lansing,  Mich. 

South  Central  Poultry  Research  Laboratory 
Southeastern  Poultry  Field  Station,  Athens. 
Oa. 

SW  Veterinary  Toxicol,  and  Livestock  In- 
sect Research  Lab. 

Animal  Husbandry  Division 
Animal  Husbandry  Research  Stations 
Beef  Cattle  Research  Station 
Brooksvllle  Beef  Cattle  Research  Station 
Dairy  Cattle  Experiment  Station 
Port  Reno  Livestock  Research  Station 
Fort  Robinson  Beef  Cattle  Research  Station 
Iberia  Livestock  Experiment  Station 
Meat  Animal  Research  Center 
Poultry  Research  Laboratory 
Range  Livestock  Experiment  Station 
Regional  Poultry  Research  Laboratory,  E. 
Lansing,  Mich. 

South  Central  Poultry  Research  Laboratory 
Southeastern  Poultry  Field  Station,  Athens 
Oa. 

Western  Sheep  Breeding  Laboratory 
Boll  Weevil  Research  Laboratory,  State  Col- 
lege, Miss. 

Consumer  and  Pood  Economics  Research 
Laboratory 

Crops  Research  Division 
Crops  Research  Stations 
Agrlcultxiral    Reeoarch    Station,    Salinas, 
Oalif. 
Aquatic  Weeds  Research  Laboratory 
Barley  and  Malt  Laboratory 
Big  Bend  Horticulttiral  Laborat<M7 
Border  Belt  Tobacco  Research  Station 
Brush  Control  Research  Laboratory 
Cheyenne  HorUcultural  Field  Station 
OltruB,  Vegetable,  Soil  and  Water  Labora- 
tory, Wesiaco,  Tex. 
Ootton  Field  Station 
Cotton  Research  Station,  Shafter,  Oallf. 
Crops    Research   Laboratory,    Ft.    Oollins, 
Colo. 

Crops   Research   Laboratory,   College  Sta., 
Tex. 
Crops  Research  Laboratory,   Logan,   Utah 
Date  and  Citrus  Station,  Indlo,  Calif. 
Federal    Experiment    Station,    Mayaguez, 
PJl. 

Field  Laboratory  for  Tung  Investigations. 
Poplarvllle,  Miss. 


Horticultural  Field  Laboratory,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

Horticultural  Field  Station,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Horticultural  Field  Station,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Jornada  Experiment  Range 

NatlonaJ  Arboretum 

National  Seed  Storage  Laboratory,  Ft.  Col- 
lins, Colo. 

Northern  Grain  Insects  Research  Labora- 
tory 

Northern  Great  Plains  Research  Center, 
Mandan,  N.D. 

Pacific  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Berkeley,  Calif. 

Pecan  Field  Laboratory 

Pecan  Field  Station 

Plant  Introduction  Station,  Chlco,  Calif. 

Plant  Introduction  Station,  Miami,  Fla. 

Plant  Introduction  Station.  Savannah.  Ga. 

Plant  Introduction  Station,  Oleim  Dale, 
Maryland 

Regional  Pasture  Research  Lab.,  University 
Park,  Pa. 

Shade  Tree  and  Ornamental  Plants  Lab- 
oratory 

Small  Fruit  Research  Station 

Southeastern  Fruit  and  Tree  Nut  Besch. 
Sta.,  Byron,  Ga. 

Southern  Grain  Insects  Research  Labora- 
tory, Tif  ton,  Ga. 

Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station 

Southwestern  Irrigation  Field  Station, 
Brawley,  Calif. 

Squaw  Butte-Harney  Experiment  Station 

Sugar  Crops  Field  Station 

Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Canal  Point,  Fla. 

Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  Louisiana 

Tobacco  Research  Station,  Oxford,  N.C. 

Tree  Fruit  Research  Center 

Vegetable  Breeding  Laboratory 

Western  Cotton  Insects  Research  Labora- 
tory. Tucson,  Ariz. 

Eastern  utilization  research  laboratory 

Eastern  Utilization  Research  Stations 

Dairy  Products  Research  and  Development 
Laboratory 

Meat  and  Cheese  Products  Resch.  and  De- 
velopment Lab. 

Red  River  Valley  Potato  Research  Center 
Entomology  research  division 

Entomology  Research  Stations 

Agricultral  Engineering  Laboratory  Forest 
Grove.  Ore. 

Animal  Dl^ase  Resewch  Laboratory 

Bee  Stock  Center 

Biological  Control  of  Insects  Laboratory 

Boll  Weevil  Research  Laboratory,  Tallulah, 
La. 

Citnis.  Vegetable,  SoU  and  Water  Labora- 
tory, Weslaco,  Tex. 

Cotton  Insects  Research  Laboratory 

Dried  Fruit  and  Nut  Research  Laboratory, 
Fresno,  Calif 

Entomology  Field  Laboratory 

Entomology  Research  Laboratory,  Mesa 
Ariz. 

Entomology  Research  Laboratory,  Riverside 
Calif. 

Entomology  Research  Laboratory,  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho 

Entomology  Research  Laboratory,  Moores- 
town.  New  Jersey 

Entomology  Research  Laboratory,  Browns- 
vlUc,  Texas 

Entomology  Research  Laboratory,  Taklma, 
Washington 

Entomology  Research  Laboratory,  Rome, 
Italy 

European  Parasite  Laboratory,  Glf-sur- 
Yvette,  Prance 

Federal  Experiment  Station,  Mayaguez, 
Puerto  Rico 

Federal  Experiment  Station,  St.  Croix,  Vir- 
gin Islands 

Forage  Insects  Laboratory 

Horticultural  Field  Laboratory,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

Insects  Affecting  Man  Research  Laboratory 


Insects  Attractants  Laboratory,  OalnesvUle, 
Fla. 

Livestock  Insect  Laboratory,  KerrvUle, 
Texas 

Northern  Grain  Insects  Research  Labora- 
tory 

Pecan  Field  Laboratory 

Plant  Introduction  Station,  Miami,  Fla. 

Regional  Pasture  Research  Lab.,  University 
Park,  Pa. 

Screwworm  Research  Laboratory 

Southeastern  Cotton  Insect  Laboratory 

Southeastern  Fruit  and  Tree  Nut  Resch. 
Sta.,  Byron,  Ga. 

Southern  Grain  Insects  Research  Labora- 
tory, Tlfton,  Ga. 

Southern  Regional  Plant  Pest  Control 
Headquarters 

Southwest  Cotton  Insects  Investigations 
Laboratory 

Southwest  Cotton  Insects  Laboratory 

Southwestern  Vet.  Toxicol,  and  Livestock 
Insects  Resch.  Lab. 

Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Canal  Point, 
Florida 

Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  Louisiana 

Systematic  Entomology  Laboratory 

Tobacco  Insects  Laboratory 

Tobacco  Research  Station,  Oxford,  N.C. 

Vegetable  Breeding  Laboratory 

Western  Cotton  Insects  Research  Labora- 
tary,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Chemistry  Laboratory 

Human  Nutrition  Division 

Market  Quality  Research  Division 

Market  QuaUty  Research  Stations 

Citrus,  Vegetable,  Soil  and  Water  Labora- 
tory, Weslaco,  Tex. 

Dried  Fruit  Nut  Research  Laboratory, 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Eastern  Market  Pathology  Laboratory 

Horticultural  Field  Station,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Horticultural  Field  Laboratory,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

Insect  Attractants  Laboratory,  Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Market  Quality  Research  Laboratory,  Po- 
mona, Calif. 

Market  Quality  Research  Laboratory,  Tlf- 
ton, Ga. 

Market  Quality  Research  Laboratory,  Rot- 
terdam, Netherlands 

Midwest  Market  Pathology  Laboratory 

Northwestern  Market  Quality  Laboratory 

Peanut  Marketing  Research  Laboratory, 
Dawson,  Ga. 

Plant  Introduction  Station,  Miami,  Fla. 

Red  River  Valley  Potato  Research  Center 

Rice  Pasture  Research  Ezp>erlment  Station 

Southwestern  Field  Crops  Pathological 
Laboratory 

Stored  Products  Insect  Research  Station, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

Stored  Products  Insects  Laboratory,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Metabolism  and  Radiation  Research 
Laboratory 

National  Animal  Disease  Laboratory 

Northern  Utilization  Research  Laboratory 

Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Laboratory 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Research 
Division 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Research 
Stations 

Agricultural  Water  Quality  Management 
Laboratory 

Big  Spring  Field  Station 

Blacklands  Conservation  Experiment  Sta- 
tion 

Central  Great  Plains  Field  Station,  Akron. 
Oolo. 

Citrus,  Vegetable,  Soil  and  Water  Labora- 
tory, Weslaco,  Tex. 

Coastal  Plains  SoU  and  Water  Research 
Center 

Fresno  Field  Station,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Lompoc  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Field 
Station,  Lompoc,  CA. 
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Nexell  Irrigation  and  Dryland  Field  Sta- 
tion 

North  Appalachian  Experimental  Water- 
shed 

North  Central  SoU  Conservation  Research 
Center 

North  Central  Watershed  and  Research 
Center 

Northeast  Watershed  Research  Center 

Northern  Great  Plains  Research  Center, 
Mandan,  N.D. 

Northern  Plains  Soil  and  Water  Research 
Center 

Northwest  Watershed  Research  Center 

Plant,  Soils  and  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Regional  Pasture  Research  Laboratory, 
University  Park,  Pa. 

Salinity  Laboratory,  Riverside,  Calif. 

Sedimentation  Laboratory 

Snake  River  Conservation  Research  Center 

Soli  and  Water  Conservation  Resch.  Lab., 
Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Resch.  Sta., 
Danville,  Vt. 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Resch.  Sta., 
Pullman,  Wash. 

Southeast  Watershed  Research  Center 

Southern  Great  Plains  Watershed  Research 
Center 

Southern  Piedmont  Soil  Conservation  Re- 
search Center 

Southwest  Rangeland  Watershed  Research 
Center 

Southwestern  Irrigation  Field  Station, 
Brawley,  CalU. 

Southwestern  Great  Plains  Research  Cen- 
ter 

Water  Conservation  Laboratory 

Southeastern  Agricultural  Research  Lab- 
oratory 

Southern  Utilization  Research  Laboratory 

Southern  Utilization  Research  Stations 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products  Laboratory 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products  Utilization 
Laboratory 

Naval  Stores  Laboratory 

Stored  Products  Insects  R&D  Lab.,  Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Transportation  and  Facilities  Research 
Stations 

Northwestern  Market  Quality  Lab. 

Peanut  Marketing  Research  Lab.,  Dawson, 
Oa. 

Red  River  Valley  Potato  Research  Center 

Transptatn.  and  Facilities  Resch.  Lab., 
Fresno,  Calif. 

Transptatn.  and  Facilities  Resch.  Lab., 
Hyattsvllle,  Md. 

Transptatn.  and  Facllltlea  Resch.  Lab., 
Yakima,  Wash. 

Transptatn.  Technol.  and  Packaging  Inves- 
tigation Lab. 

Western  Utilization  Research  Laboratory 

Forest  Service 

Forest  Products  Laboratory 

Forestry  Research  Headquarters 

Forest  Disease  Laboratory,  Laurel,  Md. 

Forest  Physiology  Laboratory.  BeltsvlUe, 
Md. 

Forestry  Services  Laboratory 

Institute  of  Tropical  Forestry 

Intermountaln  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Boise,  Idaho 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Moscow, 
Idaho 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Bozeman, 
Montana 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Missoula, 
Montana 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Logan,  Utah 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Provo,  Utah 

Intermountaln  Forest  &  Range  Experiment 
Station 

Northern  Forest  Fire  Laboratory,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

North  Central  Forest  Experiment  Station 
Forest  Engineering  Laboratory 

Forest  Watershed  Laboratory,  La  Crosse, 

wis. 


Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 

Institute  of  Forest  Genetics 

North  Central  Forest  Experiment  Station 

Northern  Conifers  Laboratory 

Northern  Hardwoods  Laboratory 

Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Stations 

Forest  Insect  and  Disease  Laboratory,  Ham- 
den,  Conn. 

Forest  Insect  and  Disease  Laboratory,  Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Forest  Products  Marketing  Laboratory 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Berea,  Ken- 
tucky 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratcwy,  Duiham, 
N.H. 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Warren,  Pa. 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Morgan- 
town,  W.Va. 

Northeastern   Forest  Experiment  Station, 

Sugar  Maple  Laboratory 

Timber  and  Watershed  Laboratory 

Timber  Research  Laboratory 

P>aci&c  Northwest  Forest  and  Range  Ex- 
periment Station 

Forest  Hydrology  Laboratory,  Wenatchee, 
Washington 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  College, 
Alaska. 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Corvallis, 
Oregon 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Olympla, 
Washington 

Porestxy  Services  Laboratory,  Portland, 
Oregon 

Forestry  Services  Laboratory,  Seattle, 
Washington 

Institute  of  Northern  Forestry 

Range  and  WUdllfe  Habitat  Laboratory 

Silviculture  Laboratory,  Bend,  Oregon 

Pacific  Southwest  Forest  and  Range  Ex- 
periment Stations 

Forest  Fire  Laboratory,  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia 

Forestry  Sciences  Latwratory,  Areata,  Cali- 
fornia 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Redding, 
California 

PSW  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Rocky  Motuitaln  Forest  and  Range  Ex- 
periment Stations 

Forest  Hydrology  Laboratory,  Tempe, 
Arizona 

Forest  Range  and  Watershed  Laboratory 

Forestry  Research  Laboratory 

PoreBtry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Flagstaff, 
Arizona 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico 

Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Expt. 
Station 

Shelterbelt  Laborataory 

Southeastern  FVweet  Exi>eriment  Stations 

Ooweeta  Hydrologic  Laboratory 

Forest  Resources  Laboratory 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Athens,  Ga. 

Forestry  Science  Laboratory,  Research  Tri- 
angle Park,  N.C. 

Forestry  Sciences  Laboratory,  Charleston, 
S.C. 

Naval  Stares  and  Timber  Production  La- 
boratory 

Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station 

Southern  Forest  Fire  Laboratory 

Southern  Forest  Experiment  Stations 

Alexandria  Forestry  Center 

Forest  Hydrology  Laboratory,  Oxford,  Mis- 
sissippi 

Forestry  Sdencee  Laboratory,  State  Col- 
lege, Miss. 

Xnstlt.  of  Forest  Oen«tlc8  and  Forest  In- 
sects &  Disease  Lab. 

Silviculture  Laboratory,  Sewanee,  Tennes- 
see 

Southern  Forest  Elxperlment  Station 

Southern  Hardwoods  Laboratory 


ATOMIC   ENEHGT    COMMISSION 


Ames  Laboratory 

Argonne  National  Laboratory 

Atomic  Bomb  Casualty  Commission 

Bettis  Atomic  Power  Laboratory 

Brookhaven  National  Laboratory 

Cambridge  Eaectron  Accelerator 

Health  and  Safety  Laboratory 

Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory 

Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Berkeley, 

Calif. 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Llvermore, 

CaUf. 
Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory 
Mound  Laboratory 
National  Accelerator  Laboratory 
National  Reactor  Testing  Station 
Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station 
Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory 
Plasma  Physics  Laboratory 
Princeton-Pennsylvania  Accelerator 
Sandia  Laboratory 
Savannah  River  Laboratory 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center 

ATTOENET    GEMTBAL 

Justice  Department 
Special  Testing  and  Research  Laboratory 

COMMESCE 

Census 

Center  for  Research  in  Measurement 
Methods 

Engineering  Development  Laboratory 
Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration 

Air  Resources  Labs:  Atmospheric  Turb.  & 
Diffus.  Lab. 

Air  Resources  Laboratories 

Atlantic  Oceanographic  and  Meteorological 
Labs. 

Earthquake  Mechanisms  Laboratory 

Geodetic  Research  &  Development  Labora- 
tory 

Geophysical  Fluid  Dynamics  Laboratory 

Geophysics  Research  Group 

Joint  Tsunami  Research  Group 

Laboratory  for  Environmental  Data  Re- 
search 

Mauna  Loa  Observatory 

Meteorological  Satellite  Laboratory 

National  Meteorological  Center 

National  Severe  Storms  Laboratory 

OfiSce  of  Systems  Development 

Pacific  Oceanographic  Laboratory 

Research  Flight  facility 

Research  Group,  Hydrogn^ihy  Se  Ocean- 
ography 

Research  Laboratories 

Research,  OfBce  of  Aeronaut.  Chart,  it 
Cartog. 

Research  Vessels 

Satellite  Experiment  Laboratory 

Systems  Development  Office 

Test  and  Evaluation  Laboratory 

Wave  Propagation  Laboratory 

National  Bureau  of  Standards 

Center  for  Computer  Sciences  and  Tsch- 

nology 
Center  for  Radiation  Research 
Institute  for  Applied  Technology 
Institute    for    Basic    Standards,    Boulder, 

Colo. 
Institute  for  Basic  Standards,  Oalthers- 

burg,  Md. 
Institute  for  Materials  BAsearch 


Office  of  Secretary 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses 

Air  Force 
Aeromedical  Laboratory  (6671) 
Aeropropulslon  Laboratory 
Aerospace  Corporation 
Aerospace  Medical  Laboratory  (6670) 
Aerospace  Medical  Research  Laboratory 
Aero^ace  Research  Laboratories 
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Air  Proving  Ground  Center 
Analytic  Service,  Inc. 
Arecibo  Observatory,  Puerto  Rico 
Armament  Laboratory 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center 
Avionics  Laboratory 
Cambridge  Research  Laboratories 
Eastern  Test  Range 

Electromagnetic  Compatibility  Analysis 
Center 

Epidemiological  Laboratory 

Flight  Dynamics  Laboratory 

Plight  Test  Center 

Human  Resources  Laboratory 

Lincoln  Laboratory 

Materials  Laboratory 

Missile  Development  Center 

MITRE  Corporation 

Office  of  Research  Analyses 

Rand  Corporation 

Rocket  Propulsion  Laboratory 

Rome  Air  Development  Center 

School  of  Aviation  Medicine 

Prank  J.  Seller  Research  Laboratory 

Special  Weapons  Center  * 

Weapons  Laboratory 

Western  Test  Range 

Army 

Aberdeen  Research  and  Development  Cen- 
ter 

Aeromedical  Research  Unit 

Aeronautical  Research  Laboratory 

Arctic  Test  Center 

Aviation  Materiel  Laboratories 

Aviation  Test  Activity 

Ballistic  Research  Laboratory 

Behavioral  Science  Research  Laboratory 

Biological  Laboratories 

Center  for  Research  in  Social  Systems 

Coating  and  Chemical  Laboratory 

Cold  Regions  Research  and  Epglneerlng 
Lab. 

Construction  Engineering  Research  Labo- 
ratory 

Dental  Research  Institute 

Deseret  Test  Center  Laboratories 

Development  and  Proof  Services 

Edgewood  Arsenal  Laboratories 

Agency  or  department 

Electronics  Laboratories 

Electronic  Proving  Ground 

Engineer  Reactor  Group 

Engineer  Topographic  Laboratory 

Engineer  Waterways  Experiment  Station 

Prankford  Arsenal  Laboratories 

General  Equipment  Test  Activity 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratories 

Hviman  Engineering  Laboratory 

HumRRO 

Institute  for  Surgical  Research 

Limited  War  Laboratory 

Materials  and  Mechanics  Research  Center 

Material  Systems  and  Analysis  Agency 

Medical  Biochemical  Research  Laboratory 

Medical  Equipment  R&D  Laboratory 

Medical  Research  and  Nutrition  Labora- 
tory 

Medical  Research  Laboratory 

Medical  Research  Unit.  San  Francisco, 
California 

Medical  Research  Unit,  Balboa  Heights, 
Canal  Zone 

Medical  Research  Unit,  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia 

Medical  Unit,  Pt.  Detrlck.  Md. 

Missile  Command  Laboratories 

Mobility  Equipment  R&D  Center 

Natick  Laboratories 

Nuclear  Defense  Laboratory 

Plcatlnny  Arsenal  Laboratories 

Research  Anaylsls  Corp>oratlon 

Research  Institute  of  Environmental 
Medicine 

Rock  Island  Arsenal  Laboratories 

Tank  Automotive  Command  Laboratories 

Tropic  Test  Crnter 

Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research 

Watervliet  Arsenal  Laboratories 

White  Sands  Missile  Range 

Tuma  Proving  Ground 


Navy 

Aerospace  Medical  Institute 

Aerospace  Recovery  Pacill^y 

Air  Development  Center 

Air  Engineering  Center 

Air  Propulsion  Test  Center 

Air  Test  Center 

Air  Test  Facility 

Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  Laurel,  Md. 

Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington 

Applied  Science  Laboratory 

Arctic  Research  Laboratory 

Atlantic  Undersea  Test  and  Evaluation 
Center 

Blood  Research  Laboratory 

Center  for  Naval  Analyses 

Civil  Engineering  Laboratory 

Clothing  and  Textile  Research  Unit 

Dental  Research  Institute 

Electronics  Laboratory  Center 

Electronic  Syst.  Test  and  Evaluation  Fa- 
cility 

Expl.  Ordnance  Disposal  Facility 

Medical  Field  Research  Laboratory 

Medical  Neuropsychiatric  Research  Unit 

Medical  Research  Institute 

Medical  Research  Unit  No.  1 

Medical  Research  Unit  No.  2 

Medical  Research  Unit  No.  3 

Medical  Research  Unit  No.  4 

Missile  Center 

Naval  Unit,  Fort  Detrlck 

Ordnance  Laboratory 

Ordnance  Missile  Test  Facility 

Ordnance  Research  Laboratory 

Ordnance  Unit 

Pacific  Missile  Range 

Personnel  Research  Activity 

Personnel  Research  and  Development 
Laboratory 

Radiological  Defense  Laboratory 

Research  Laboratory  (NRL) 

Security  Engineering  Facility 

Ship  Research  and  Development  Center 

Ship  R&D  Laboratory,  Panama  City, 
Florida 

Ship  R&D  Laboratory,  Annapolis,  Maryland 

Space  Systems  Activity 

Submarine  Medical  Center 

Toxicology  Unit 

Training  Devices  Center 

Undersea  R&D  Center 

Underwater  Sound  Laboratory 

Underwater  Weapons  Res.  and  Eng.  Station 

Weapons  Center 

Weapons  Evaluation  Facility 

Weapons  Laboratory 

Weather  Research  Facility 

FEDERAL    COMMUNICATIONS    COMMISSION 

Federal  Commvinlcatlons  Commission  Lab- 
oratory 

FEDERAL    TRADE     COMMISSION 

Cigarette  Testing  Laboratory 
Textiles  and  Furs  Laboratory 

HEALTH,     EDtrCATION,   AND    WELFARE 

Consumer  Protection  and  Environmental 
Health  Service 

Appalachian  Laboratory 
Arctic  Health  Research  Center 
Bureau  of  Radiological  Health  Laboratories 
Bureau  of  Science 

Bureau  of  Water  Systeavs  Laboratory 
Chemistry  &  Physics  Laboratory 
Economic  Effects  Research  Laboratory 
Gulf  Coast  Water  Hygiene  Laboratory 
Health  Effects  Research  Laboratory 
Injury  Control  Research  Laboratory 
Milk  and  Food  Laboratories 
Motor  Vehicle  Pollution  Control  Laboratory 
National  Center  for  Antibiotic  and  Insulin 
Analysts 

National  Center  for  Drug  Analysts 
National  Center  for  Microbiological  Ana- 
lysts 

Northeast  Radiological  Health  Laboratory 
Northeast  Water  Hygiene  Laboratory 
Northwest  Water  Hygiene  Laboratory 
Occupational  Health  Laboratory 


Perrlne  Primate  Laboratory 
Process  Control  Engineering  Laboratory 
Radiological  Engineering  Laboratory 
Radiological  Health  Laboratory 
Solid  Wastes  Laboratory 
Solid  Wastes  Laboratory :  Field  Station 
Solid  Wastes  Pilot  Handling  Plant 
Southeast  Radiological  Health  Laboratory 
Southwestern  Radiological  Health  Latx)ra- 
tory 
Toxicology  Laboratory  Branch 
Uranium  Mine  Research  Facility 
Veterinary  Research  Laboratory 
Western  Area  Occupational  Health  Labora- 
tory 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

Addiction  Research  Center 

Antigen  Laboratory  Unit 

Division  of  Special  Mental  Health  Research 

Epidemiology  Program 

Experimental  Laboratory  Unit 

Fort  Collins  Laboratories 

Health  Program  Systems  Center 

Intramural  Research  Program 

Kansas  City  Laboratory 

Laboratory  Division,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Laboratory  Division,  Savannah,  Ga. 

National  Center  for  Prevention  and  Control 
of  Alcoholism 

Phoenix  Laboratory 

San  Juan  Laboratories 

Veneral  Disease  Research  Laboratory 

Winfred  Overholser  Division  of  Clinical 
Research 

National  Institutes  cf  Health 

Division  of  Biologies  Standards 

Divl.sloa  of  Computer  Researcli  and  Tech- 
nology 

Gerontology  Research  Center 

Middle  America  Research  Unit 

National  Cancer  Institute 

National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infec- 
tious Diseases 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Diseases 

National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 

National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
&  Blindness 

Pacific  Research  Unit 

Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory 

INTERIOR 

Commercial  fisheries 

Biological  Laboratory,  Juneau,  Alaska 

Biological  Laboratory,  Milford.  Conn. 

Biological  Laboratory,  St.  Petersburg,  FHa. 

Biological  Laboratory,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Biological  Laboratory,  West  Boothbay  Har- 
bor, Maine 

Biological  Laboratory,  Oxford,  Md. 

Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

Biological  Laboratory,  Galveston,  Tex. 

Biological  Laboratory,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Center  for  Estuarlne  and  Menhaden  Re- 
search 

Exploratory  Fish  and  Gear  Research  Base, 
Juneau,  Alaska 

Exploratory  Fishing  and  Gear  Research 
Base,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Exploratory  Fish  and  Gear  Research  Base, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Exploratory  Fish  and  Gear  Research  Base, 
Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Exploratory  Fish  and  Gear  Research  Base, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Exploratory  Fish  and  Gear  Research  Field 
Station 

Fishery  Oceanographic  Center 

Food  Science  Laboratory 

Great  Lakes  Fishery  Laboratory 

Marine  Mammal  Research  Lal>oratory 

National  Center  for  FMsh  Protein 

Ocean  Research  Laboratory 

Research  Vessels 
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Systematic's  Laboratory-Taxonomy 
Technological       Laboratory,       Ketchikan, 
Alaska 
Technological  Laboratory,  Terminal  Island, 

Calif. 

Technological  Laboratory,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Technological  Laboratory,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan 

Technological  Laboratory,  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Technological  Laboratory,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington 

Tropical  Atlantic  Biological  Laboratory 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Coal  Research  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Coal  Research  Center,  Morgantown,  W.  Vir- 
ginia 

Coal  Research  Laboratory 

Helium  Research  Center 

Marine  Minerals  Technology  Center 

Metallurgy  Research  Center,  College  Park, 
Maryland 

Metallurgy  Research  Center,  Minneaf>oUs, 
Minnesota 

Metallurgy  Research  Center,  RoUa,  Missouri 

Metallurgy  Research  Center,  Reno,  Neveda 

Metallurgy  Research  Center,  Albany,  Ore- 
gon 

Metallurgy  Research  Center,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

Metallurgy  Research  Laboratory,  Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama 

Metallurgy  Research  Laboratory,  Boulder 
City,  Nev;ida 

Mine  Systems  Engitieering  Group 

Mining  Research  Center,  Denver,  Colorado 

Mining  Research  Center,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Mining  Research  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania 

Mining  Research  Laboratory 

Petroleum  Research  Center,  Bartlesvllle, 
Oklahoma 

Petroleum  Research  Center,  Laramie,  Wyo- 
ming 

Petroleum  Research  Laboratory 

Petroleum  Research  Office 

Research  Vessel 

Safety  Research  Center 

Bureau   of   Reclamation 
Engineering  and  Research  Center 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Bird  and  Mammal  Laboratory 
Eastern  Fish  Disease  Laboratory 
Eastern  Fish  Nutrition  Laboratory 
Pish  Control  Laboratory 
Fish  Farming  Experimental  Station 
Pish  Genetics  Laboratory 
Flsh-Pestlclde  Research  Laboratory 
Migratory  Bird  Populations  Station 
Narragansett  Marine  Game  Pish  Laboratory 
North  Central  Reservoir  Investigations 
Northern  Prairie  Wildlife  Research  Center 
Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center 
Salmon  Cultural  Laboratory 
Sandy  Hook  Marine  Laboratory 
Sierra  Nevada  Aquatic  Research  Laboratory 
South  Central  Reservoir  Investigations 
Southeastern  Fish  Control  Laboratory 
Southeastern  Fish  Cultural  Laboratory 
Tiburon  Marine  Latwratory 
Western  Fish  Disease  Laboratory 
Western  Pish  Nutrition  Laboratory 
Wildlife  Research  Center 

Geological  Survey 
Geological  Survey  Headquarters 
Center  for  Astrogeology 
Pacific  Coast  Region  Center 
Rocky  Mountain  Region  Center 
National  Park  Sermce 
Archeologlcal  Center,  Midwest 
Archeological  Center,  Southeast 
Archeolopical  Center,  Southwest 
Plant  Pathology  Laboratory 

Office  of  Saline  Water 
Test  Facility,  Chula  Vista.  California 
Test  Facility,  Roswell,  New  Mexico 
CXVII 363— Part  5 


Test  Faculty,  Wrlghtsville  Beach,  N.C. 
Test  Facility,  Webster,  South  Dakota 
Test  Facility,  Freeport,  Texas 

Water     Pollution     Control     Administration 
(FWPCA) 

Advanced  Waste  Treatment  Research  Lab- 
oratory 
Analytical  Quality  Control  Laboratory 
Hudson-Delaware  Basins  Office 
Robert  S.  Kerr  Water  Research  Center 
National  Marine  Water  Quality  Laboratory 
National  Water  Quality  Laboratory 
Newtown  Fish  Toxicology  Laboratory 
Pacific  Northwest  Water  Laboratory 
Southeast  Water  Laboratory 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Ames  Research  Center 
Antenna  Test  Range 

Atmospheric  Propagation  Research  Facility 
Bedford  Flight  Facility 
Canoga  Park  Facility 
Churchill  Research  Range 
Combined  Systems  Test  Stand 
Deep  Space  Network 
Downey  Industrial  Plant 
Edwards  F-1  Engine  Test  Facility 
Edwards  Test  Station 
Electronics  Research  Center 
Ellington  Support  Facilities 
Flight  Research  Center 
Goddard  Institute  for  Space  Studies 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 
Jet  F*ropulsion  Latwratory 
Kennedy  Space  Center 
Langley  Research  Center 
Lewis  Research  Center 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
Manned  Space  Flight  Network 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility 
Mississippi  Test  Facility 
NASA  Communications  Network 
Nuclear  Rocket  Development  Station 
Plum  Brook  Station 
Sacramento  Test  Facility 
Santa  Susana  Test  Facility 
Seal  Beach  Assembly  Facility 
SUdell  Computer  Facility 
Sounding  Rocket  Launch  Sites 
Space  Radiation  Effects  Laboratory 
Space  Tracking  and  Data  Acquisition  Net- 
work 

Sycamore  Canyon  Test  Site 
Table  Mountain  Facility 
Wallops  Station 
Western  Test  Range 
White  Sands  Test  Facility 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Amundson-Scott  South  Pole  Station 

Byrd  Station 

Cerro  Toiolo  Inter-American  Observatory 

Hallett  Station 

Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory 

McMurdo  Station 

National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 

National  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory 

National  Scientific  Balloon  Facility 

Palmer  Station 

Research  Ship  Eltanln 

Research  Ship  Hero 

POET    OiTICE 

Research  and  Development  Laboratory 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION 

National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Radiation  Biology  Laboratory 
Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory 
Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute 

TENN2SSEE    VALLEY    .1.UTHORITY 

Central  Laboratories 
Engineering  Laboratory 
Environmental  Biology  Laboratry 
Forestry  and  Fisheries  Laboratory 
Industrial  Hygiene  and  Air  Quality  Lab- 
oratory 

Materials  Engineering  Laboratory 


Natierrl^  Fertilizer  Development  Center 
Radiological  Hygiene  Laboratory 
Water  Quality  Laboratory 

TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard 
Electronics  Euglnerlng  Center 
Field  Testing  &  Development  Center 
Oceanographic  Unit 
Research  Vessels 
(Research)  Polar  Icebreakers 
(Research)  WHEC  (High  Endurance)  Cut- 
ters 

Shipboard  Fire  &  Safety  Testing  Facility 
Washington  Radio  Station  Laboratory 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 
Civil  Aeromedical  Institute 
Fog  Chamber 

National  Aviation  Facilities  Experimental 
Center 

Federal  Highway  Administration 
Falrbank  Highway  Research  Station 

TREASURY 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
Research    and    Technical    Services    Office 
Laboratory 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
Alcohol,   Tobacco    and    Firearms   Division 
Laboratory 

veteran's  administration 
Bioengineerlng  Research  Laboratory 
Research  Laboratories 
Research  Support  Center,  Ea-siern 
Research  Support  Center,  Midwestern 
Research  Support  Center,  Southern 
Research  Support  Center,  Western 


Science  in  New  Mexico 
The  impact  of  the  present  erratic  pattern 
of  science  funding  is  particularly  apparent 
in  my  home  State  of  New  Mexico.  New  Mex- 
ico has  a  large  scientific  community.  The 
ratio  of  scientists  and  engineers  to  total  pop- 
ulation is  the  highest  of  any  State  In  the 
Union.  The  economy  of  New  Mexico  Is  there- 
fore geared  primarily  to  science  and  tech- 
nology, and  any  cutback  directly  affects  the 
well-being  of  New  Mexico's  economy.  New 
Mexico  was  chosen  during  and  shortly  after 
World  War  II  as  the  site  to  locate  many  of 
the  Nation's  top  research  and  development 
programs.  The  reason  for  selecting  New  Mex- 
ico was  the  isolation  of  the  area,  the  avail- 
ability of  Government-owned  land,  and  an 
excellent  climate  and  geography  conducive 
to  scientific  creativity.  Many  millions  of 
dollars  were  Invested  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment m  constructing  permanent  facul- 
ties at  Los  Alamos,  Sandia  Base.  Kirtland, 
Las  Cruces — Apollo — White  Sands,  and  Hollo- 
man.  In  reality,  the  total  value  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Investment  would  go  Into  billions 
of  dollars. 

The  needed  scientific  community  relocated 
to  the  State  of  New  Mexico  from  all  over 
the  Nation  and  made  careers  of  valuable 
national  contribution  and  formed  a  solid 
economy  for  New  Mexico.  The  change  in 
emphasis  from  space  defense,  and  atomic 
energy,  to  the  domestic  needs  of  the  Nation 
Is  something  that  is  now  drastically  needed, 
and  the  facilities  and  personnel  located  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  should  be  repro- 
gramed  to  accomplish  these  domestic  needs, 
and  not  disbanded  and  dismantled.  If  the 
current  administration  continues  to  deem- 
phaslze  science  and  technology  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  wUl  suffer  a  sharp  setback  in  Its 
basic  economy  and  conversion  to  another 
economic  base  will  take  many  years.  This  Is 
neither  advantageous  to  science  and  technol- 
ogy, the  scientific  community,  the  future  of 
the  Nation,  nor  the  future  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  was  the  birth- 
place of  atomic  energy,  modern  missile  and 
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rocketrj'.  and  the  beginning  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. The  people  of  the  government  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  welcomed  and  cooper- 
ated with  the  Federal  CJovemmexit  In  accom- 
modating the  wishes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  conduct  large-scale  programs  In 
science  and  technology  In  the  State  for  the 
past  quarter  century.  This  endeavor  was,  of 
course,  mutually  beneficial  to  both  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  and  the  Federal  Government. 
In  many  cases,  however,  personal  sacrifice 
on  vise  of  available  land  to  ranchers,  farmers, 
and  recreational  facility  promoters  was  en- 
countered to  accommodate  the  desires  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  loss  of  Federal  pro- 
grams m  the  State  after  so  long  a  period  of 
Investment  and  successful  operation  harms 
in  a  remarked  way  the  very  people  who  sup- 
ported Federal  science  and  technology  in  Its 
early  days. 

Five  State-suppwDrted  universities  In  New 
Mexico  are  actively  engaged  in  several  pro- 
grams that  are  federally  supported  In  ac- 
complishing the  R.  &  D.  programs  of  the 
Nation.  These  universities  have  made  na- 
tional contribution  in  the  past  to  the  Na- 
tion's advancing  technology.  These  univer- 
sities have  produced  many  outstanding 
scientists  and  engineers  over  the  past  25 
years  and  have  made  a  remarkable  con- 
tribution to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
science  and  technology  goals  of  the  Nation. 
The  increase  In  enroUment  in  the  sciences 
and  engineering  In  these  universities  leveled 
off  some  time  ago  and  now  Is  sharply  de- 
clining. It  appears  that  it  is  no  longer  at- 
tractive for  young  people  to  enter  into 
science  and  technology  careers  if  the  current 
administration  projects  a  dismal  future. 
Thus  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
supported  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  Federal 
activity  are  now  faced  with  a  sharp  decline 
in  science  Involvement,  scientific  activity, 
and  facility  overexpansion. 

The  attempt  to  create  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology  has  a  long  history. 
I  think  that  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  give 
a  positive  answer  to  the  question  of  reorga- 
nization. The  history  of  the  efforts  to  create 
such  a  Department,  along  with  clear  and 
persuasive  arguments,  have  been  summa- 
rized by  Herbert  Roback,  and  I  close  my 
remains  on  this  subject  with  a  request  that 
this  article  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my 
comments  in  the  Congressionai,  Record. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  restore 
posthumously  full  rights  of  citizenship 
to  General  R.  E.  Lee.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FULL    CmZENSHIP    RIGHTS    FOR    GEN.    ROBERT    E. 

LEE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  result  of  a  discovery  in  the  National 
Archives,  in  the  last  6  months,  of  a  bona 
fide  amnesty  oath,  signed  by  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  I  am  today  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  to  restore  the  full  citizenship 
rights  of  General  Lee. 

As  a  Virginian.  I  take  this  step  with 
much  pride,  and  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  that  this  belated  action 
is  not  sectional  in  nature,  but  rather  is 
a  step  that  should  have  been  taken  by 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  long  ago. 

I  could,  of  course,  speak  at  great  length 
on  the  subject  of  General  Lee's  abiUty  as 
a  military  commander  and  his  deeds  in 
the  service  of  Virginia  and  the  South. 
I  would  rather  emphasize  to  the  Senate 
the  sterling  character  of  General  Lee, 
which  has  stood  as  an  unequaled  exam- 
ple of  gentlemanly  demeanor,  both  in 
victory  and  adversity. 


Historians  have  long  recognized  the 
beneficial  effects  of  General  Lee's  con- 
duct subsequent  to  the  War  Between  the 
States.  Instead  of  harboring  bittnerness 
in  his  heart.  General  Lee,  both  by  word 
and  deed,  put  his  full  effort  into  healing 
the  wounds  of  that  tragic  conflict.  His  ac- 
tions represented  the  noblest  attributes 
of  our  national  character  and  were  in 
full  accord  with  the  fervent  desire  for 
peaceful  reunion  so  eloquently  expressed 
by  President  Lincoln. 

I  regard  President  Lincoln  and  Gener- 
al Lee  as  two  of  our  greatest  Americans. 
Their  character,  their  leadership,  their 
courage  and  their  ability  will  stand  as 
a  monument  for  all  time. 

Only  2  months  after  the  surrender  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House,  General  Lee  on 
June  13,  1865,  applied  to  President  An- 
drew Johnson  for  amnesty  and  restora- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  ciUzen,  pursuant 
to  the  President's  Amnesty  Proclamation 
of  May  29,  1865. 

In  furtherance  of  the  conciliatory 
spirit  and  fairness  he  displayed  to  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  his  soldiers  at  Appomattox 
Court  House.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
graciously  forwarded  the  request  to  the 
President  on  June  20,  1865.  Always  have 
I  been  impressed  with  the  magnanimity 
of  General  Grant.  The  endorsement  of 
General  Lee's  aflQdavit  follows: 

Respectfully  forwarded  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  the  President,  with  the  earn- 
est recommendation  that  this  application  of 
General  R.  E.  Lee  for  amnesty  and  pardon 
may  be  granted  him.  The  oath  of  allegiance 
required  by  recent  order  of  the  President  to 
accompany  applications  does  not  accompany 
this  for  this  reason,  as  I  am  Informed  by 
General  Ord,  that  the  order  requiring  it  had 
not  reached  Richmond  when  this  was  for- 
warded. 

Unknown  to  General  Lee  on  June  13. 
when  he  requested  amnesty  and  restora- 
tion of  citizenship,  was  the  requirement 
that  an  oath  of  allegiance  accompany 
such  a  request. 

The  next  several  months  in  General 
Lee's  life  were  busy  ones;  during  this 
period,  he  moved  to  Lexington,  Va.,  and 
became  president  of  what  was  then 
Washington  College,  the  institution 
which  is  now  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity. 

On  October  2.  1865,  General  Lee.  as  an 
example  to  the  people  of  the  South,  laid 
aside  his  role  as  a  military  leader  and 
became  a  leader  of  young  men.  On  that 
day  he  was  inaugurated  president  of 
Washington  College  and  dedicated  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  to  preparing 
yoimg  men  to  be  servants  of  the  reunited 
States  of  the  Union. 

On  that  same  day.  General  Lee.  ap- 
parently having  become  aware  of  the  re- 
quirement of  an  amnesty  oath,  appeared 
in  Lexington  before  Charles  A.  Davidson, 
a  notary  public  for  the  County  of  Rock- 
bridge. Va.,  tx)  whom  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing oath: 

I,  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Virginia,  do 
solemnly  swear.  In  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  sup- 
port, protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Union  of  the 
States  thereunder,  and  that  I  will.  In  like 
manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all 
laws   and   proclamations  which   have  been 


made  during  the  existing  rebellion  with 
reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so 
help  me  God. 

Signed,  R.  E.  Lee. 

I  believe  we  can  safely  assume  that 
had  this  oath  reached  the  hands  of  the 
President,  that  General  Lee's  citizenship 
would  have  been  restored  in  full.  But  it 
was  lost  for  quite  some  period  of  time, 
and  has  been  discovered  only  recently. 

In  the  1970  winter  issue  of  Prologue, 
the  journal  of  the  National  Archives! 
Mr.  Elmer  O.  Parker  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent article  describing  the  discovery 
of  General  Lee's  oath  among  the  State 
Department  records  of  the  National  Ar- 
chives. Apparently  the  oath  was  submit- 
ted separately  and  was  never  joined  to 
General  Lee's  request  of  June  13,  1865. 

I  recite  these  facts  to  the  Senate  in 
order  to  show  that  General  Lee  ful- 
filled every  requirement  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  citizenship. 

As  is  known  to  many,  on  February  15. 
1869,  the  outstanding  treason  indict- 
ments against  General  Lee,  his  sons,  and 
14  other  general  officers  of  the  Con- 
federacy, were  dismissed  by  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  only  bar  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  General  Lee  is  the  third  section 
of  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  provides  that  no  person  who 
has  previously  taken  an  oath  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  and  is  subsequently 
engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  same 
can  hold  oflBce.  The  amendment  provides 
that  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
each  House,  can  remove  such  a  dis- 
ability. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  Congress 
should  act  now  to  restore  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship  to  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  of  all  time. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  68 
Joint  resolution  to  restore  posthumousI\-  full 

rights  of  citizenship  to  General  R.  E.  Lee 

Whereas,  this  entire  Nation  has  long  recog- 
nized the  outstanding  virtues  of  courage,  pa- 
triotism and  selfless  devotion  to  duty  of  Gen- 
eral R.  E.  Lee,  and  has  recognized  the  con- 
tribution of  General  Lee  in  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  further  the  goal  ot  re- 
union of  this  country.  General  Lee,  on  June 
13,  1865.  applied  to  the  President  for  am- 
nesty and  pardon  and  restoration  of  his 
rights  as  a  citizen,  and 

Whereas,  this  request  was  favorably  en- 
dorsed by  General  Ulysses  8.  Grant  on  Ji;ne 
16.  1865,  and 

Whereas,  General  Lee's  full  citizenship  was 
not  restored  to  him  subsequent  to  his  re- 
quest of  June  13,  1865,  for  the  reason  that 
no  accompanying  oath  of  allegiance  was  sub- 
mitted, and 

Whereas,  on  October  12,  1870,  General 
Lee  died,  still  denied  the  right  to  hold  any 
office  and  other  rights  of  citizenship,  and 

Whereas,  a  recent  discovery  has  revealed 
that  General  Lee  did  In  fact  on  October  2, 
1865,  swear  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Union,  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  General  Lee  thus 
fulfilled  all  of  the  legal  as  well  as  moral  re- 


quirements incumbent  upon  him  for  restora- 
tion of  his  citizenship:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  legal  dis- 
abilities placed  upon  General  Lee  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  service  as  General  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  are  removed,  and  that 
General  R.  E.  Lee  Is  posthumously  restored 
to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  effective 
June  13, 1865. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  Gen- 
eral Lee's  letter  of  June  13, 1865,  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson;  his  letter  of  the  same  date 
to  General  Grant;  General  Grant's  en- 
dorsement of  June  16,  1865;  General 
Grant's  letter  to  General  Lee  of  June  20. 
1865;  a  copy  of  the  oath  itself,  and  a  copy 
of  the  article  by  Mr.  Parker  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Richmond,  Va., 

June  13, 1865. 
His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson. 

Dear  Sir:  Being  excluded,  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amnesty  and  pardon  In  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  29th  ult.,  I  hereby  apply 
for  the  benefits  and  full  restoration  of  all 
rights  and  privileges  extended  to  those  en- 
closed In  Its  terms.  I  graduated  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  In  June  1829; 
resigned  from  the  United  States  Army, 
April,  1861;  was  a  general  In  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  Included  In  the  surrender  0!f  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  April  9,  1865.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  Lee. 

Richmond, 
June  13. 1865. 
Lieut.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant, 
Covimanding  Armies  of  the  United  States: 

General:  Upon  reading  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  29th  ultimo,  I  came  to 
Richmond  to  ascertain  what  was  proper  or 
required  of  me  to  do,  when  I  learned  that 
with  others  I  was  to  be  indicted  for  treason 
by  the  grand  Jury  at  Norfolk.  I  had  supposed 
that  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  were,  by  the  terms  of  their 
svrrender,  protected  by  the  United  States 
Government  from  molestation  so  long  as 
they  conformed  to  Its  conditions.  I  am  ready 
to  meet  any  cheu-ges  that  may  be  preferred 
against  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  avoid  trial,  but 
if  I  am  correct  as  to  the  protection  granted 
by  my  parole,  and  am  not  to  be  prosecuted, 
I  desire  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
President's  proclamation,  and  therefore  In- 
close the  required  application,  which  I  re- 
quest In  that  event  may  be  acted  on. 

I  am.  with  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant, 

R.  E.  Lee. 


HE.'iDQUARTERS, 

Armies  of  the  United  St.^tes, 

June  16,  1865. 
In  my  opinion  the  officers  and  men  paroled 
at  Appomattox  Court-House,  stnd  since,  upon 
the  same  terms  given  to  Lee,  cannot  be  tried 
for  treason  so  long  as  they  observe  the  terms 
of  their  parole.  This  Is  my  understanding. 
Good  faith,  as  well  as  true  policy,  dictates 
that  we  should  observe  the  conditions  of  that 
convention.  Bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  a  construction  of  that  conven- 
tion subjecting  officers  to  trial  for  treason, 
would  produce  a  feeling  of  Insecurity  In  the 
minds  of  all  the  p>erole<l  officers  and  men.  If 
so  disposed  they  might  even  regard  such  an 
Infraction  of  terms  by  the  Government  as 
an  entire  release  from  all  obligations  on  their 


part.  I  will  state  further  that  the  terms 
granted  by  me  met  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  President  at  the  time,  and  of  the 
country  generally.  The  action  of  Judge  Un- 
derwood, In  Norfolk,  has  already  had  an  In- 
jurious effect,  and  I  would  ask  that  he  be 
ordered  to  quash  all  Indictments  found 
Eigalnst  paroled  prisoners  of  w^ar,  and  to  de- 
sist from  further  prosecution  of  them. 

U.  S.  Grant, 
Lleiitenant-Gcnerol. 

Heaoqttartebs  Armies   or 

THE  United  States, 
Washington,  June  20, 1865. 
General  R.  E.  Lee, 
Richmond,  Va.: 

Your  communications  of  date  of  the  13th 
Instant,  stating  the  steps  you  had  taken 
after  reading  the  President's  proclamation  of 
the  29th  ultimo,  with  a  view  of  complying 
with  its  provisions  when  you  learned  that, 
with  others,  you  were  to  be  Indicted  for 
treason  by  the  grand  Jviry  at  Norfolk;  that 
you  had  supposed  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  were  by  the  terms 
of  their  surrender  protected  by  the  United 
States  Government  from  molestation  so  long 
as  they  conformed  to  Its  conditions;  that  you 
were  ready  to  meet  any  charges  that  might  be 
preferred  against  you,  and  did  not  wish  to 
avoid  trial,  but  that  If  you  were  correct  as 
to  the  protection  granted  by  your  parole, 
and  were  not  to  be  prosecuted,  you  desired  to 
avail  yourself  of  the  President's  amnesty 
proclamation,  and  Inclosing  an  application 
therefor,  with  the  request  that  In  that  event 
It  be  acted  on,  has  been  received  and  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  Indorsed  thereon  by  me : 

"In  my  opinion  the  officers  and  men  pa- 
roled at  Appomattox  Court-House,  and  since, 
upon  the  same  terms  given  to  Lee,  cannot  be 
tried  for  treason  so  long  as  they  observe  the 
terms  of  their  parole.  This  is  my  understand- 
ing. Good  faith,  as  well  as  true  policy,  dictates 
that  we  should  observe  the  conditions  of  that 
convention.  Bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  a  construction  of  that  conven- 
tion subjecting  the  officers  to  trial  for  treason, 
would  produce  a  feeling  of  Insecurity  In  the 
minds  of  all  the  paroled  officers  and  men.  If 
so  disposed  they  might  even  regard  such  an 
Infraction  of  terms  by  the  Government  as  an 
entire  release  from  all  obligations  on  their 
part.  I  win  state  further  that  the  terms 
granted  by  me  met  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  President  at  the  time,  and  of  the  coun- 
try generally.  The  action  of  Judge  Underwood, 
In  Norfolk,  has  already  had  an  Injurious  ef- 
fect, and  I  would  ask  "that  he  be  ordered  to 
quash  all  Indictments  found  against  paroled 
prisoners  of  war,  and  to  desist  from  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  them." 

This  opinion,  I  am  Informed,  Is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  entertained  by  the 
Government.  I  have  forwarded  your  applica- 
tion for  amnesty  and  pardon  to  the  President, 
with  the  following  Indorsement  thereon: 

"Respectfully  forwarded  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  the  President,  with  the 
earnest  recommendation  that  this  applica- 
tion of  General  R.  E.  Lee  for  amnesty  and 
pardon  may  be  granted  him.  The  oath  of  al- 
legiance required  by  recent  order  of  the 
President  to  accompany  applications  does  not 
accompany  this  for  the  reason,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  General  Ord,  the  order  requiring 
it  had  not  reached  Richmond  when  this  was 
forwarded." 

U.  S.  Grant, 
Lieutenant-General. 


port,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Union  of  the 
States  thereunder,  and  that  I  will.  In  like 
manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all 
laws  and  proclamations  which  have  been 
made  during  the  existing  rebellion  with  ref- 
erence to  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  so  help 

me  God. 

R.  E.  Leb. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this 
2nd  day  of  October.  1865. 

Chas.  a.  Davideon, 

Notary  Public. 

Wht  Was  Lee  Not  Pardoned? 
(By  Elmer  Oris  Parker) 

Archivists  have  recently  discovered  Robert 
E.  Lee's  oath  of  amnesty  among  State  De- 
partment records  In  the  National  Archives. 
To  those  historians  of  the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction  who  believe  that  L«e  did  not 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  amnesty  this 
may  come  as  a  surprise. 

Pacing  an  Indictment  for  treason,  Lee  read 
In  Richmond  newspapers  President  Andrew 
Johnson's  proclamation  of  May  29,  1865,  "to 
Induce  all  persons  to  return  to  their  loyalty." 
Lee  Immediately  Informed  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  that  he  wanted  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  proclamation  and  enclosed 
"the  required  application."  It  was  not  In 
order  for  it  was  not  accompanied  by  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Such  an 
oath  was  required  by  an  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Lee's  action  was  premature. 

General  Grant  attempted  to  Justify  the 
absence  of  the  oath.  He  explained  to  the 
President  that  Gen.  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  command- 
ing the  Department  of  Virginia  at  Richmond, 
Informed  him  that  the  order  requiring  It  had 
not  reached  the  city  when  Lee's  application 
was  forwarded.  Grant,  therefore,  earnestly 
recommended  that  amnesty  and  pardon  be 
granted  the  old  warrior. 

Meanwhile,  Lee  had  been  elected  president 
of  Washington  College  and  had  proceeded  on 
"Traveller"  by  easy  paces  to  Lexingfton  ^"here 
he  was  inaugurated  on  October  2.  This  was 
an  Important  day  In  his  life.  Not  only  did 
he  take  up  the  life  of  a  useful  citizen,  he 
also  subscribed  to  the  amnesty  oath,  thereby 
complying  fully  with  the  provisions  of  John- 
son's proclamation.  Thus,  Lee  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  he  would  be  pardoned  and  re- 
stored to  full  citizenship. 

But  this  never  happened.  Secretary  of 
State  William  H.  Sewsrd  gave  Lee's  applica- 
tion to  a  friend  as  a  souvenir  and  his  oath 
was  evidently  pigeonholed.  Although  at- 
tempts have  been  made  In  recent  years  to 
have  Congress  restore  Lee's  citizenship  post- 
humously, all  have  come  to  naught.  As  far 
as  was  known  Lee,  after  laying  down  his 
arms  at  Appomattox,  had  not  sworn  "to  sup- 
port, protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  But  the  discovery  of  his 
oath  of  amnesty  proves  that  he  had  Indeed 
done  so.  Furthermore,  he  had  also  sworn  to 
"faithfully  support  all  laws  and  proclama- 
tions made  during  the  rebellion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  emancipation  of  slaves."  Lee's 
oath  was  duly  executed,  signed,  and  nota- 
rized, and  for  a  century  It  has  remained 
burled  In  a  file  In  the  nation's  archives. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 


S.    23 


[Office  of  Notary  Public,  Rockbridge  County, 

Va.,  October  2nd,  1865.] 

Amnestt  Oath 

I,  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  Lexington,  Virginia,  do 

E^lemnly  swear.  In  the  presence  of  Almighty 

God,  that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  sup- 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  23.  the  Ethnic 
Heritage  Studies  Centers  Act  of  1971. 


S.    ISO 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
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S.  120,  a  bill  to  prohibit  assaults  on  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers,  fire- 
men, and  judicial  officials. 

S.    192 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  192,  a 
bill  to  ban  ocean  dumping. 

S.    422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  422,  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    604 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  604,  a  bill  to  increase  the  annuities  of 
certain  civil  service  retirees. 

S.  60S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  605,  a  bill 
to  exclude  the  first  $5,000  of  civil  service 
retirement  annuity  from  gross  income 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Act. 

S.    606 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  606,  a  bill  to  provide  minimum  annui- 
ties for  certain  civil  service  retirees. 

S.  704 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  704,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  procurement  and  reten- 
tion of  judge  advocates  and  law  special- 
ist officers  for  the  Armed  Forces. 

S.  1030 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1030,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
in  order  to  assure  rehabilitation  services 
to  older  blind  persons,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1085 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1085  to 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
relating  to  the  labeling  of  imported  meat. 

S.  1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1113,  the  National 
Environmental  Laboratory  Act  of  1971. 


Resolution  15  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning the  third  Monday  of  April  as 
National  Earth  Week. 

SENATE  JOINT  EESOLTTTION   32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  32,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer  in 
public  buildings. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pubUc  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
March  17,  1971,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

Richard  C.  Freeman,  of  Georgia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  vice  a  new  position 
created  by  Public  Law  91-272,  approved 
June  2,  1970 

Jerris  Leonard,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance, vice  Charles  H.  Rogovin,  resigned 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  and  myself  as  chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE  JOINT  BESOLUTION  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 


REPORT  ON  THE  OUTER 
CONTINENTAL  SHELF 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  report 
just  issued  by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sxilar  AlTairs. 

The  interest  of  the  committee  in  sea- 
bed mineral  development  dates  back  to 
1953  when  the  committee  gave  initial 
consideration  to  the  bill  which  became 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 
The  committee's  continuing  interest  in 
the  development  of  offshore  mineral  re- 
covery operations  was  notably  intensified 
on  July  23,  1969,  when  our  chairman. 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  established 
a  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  and  requested  that  it 
investigate  the  matter  of  a  national  pol- 
icy for  our  continental  shelf  and  sea- 
bed. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  and  the 
challenge  of  serving  as  chairman  of  that 
special  subcommittee,  whose  members 
included  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and 
Mr.  Stevens.  Our  subcommittee  has  con- 
ducted comprehensive  hearings.  The  rec- 
ord of  our  hearings  is  contained  in  three 
volumes.  The  initial  conclusions  we  have 
reached  are  laid  down  in  a  fourth  vol- 
ume— a  summary  and  a  report,  includ- 
ing a  response  to  President  Nixon's  May 
23  proposal  and  the  draft  working  paper 
which  followed. 

I  will  discuss  today  the  conclusions  we 
have  reached.  But  before  doing  so,  al- 


low me  to  comment  briefiy  on  the  ap- 
proach we  took  in  the  preparation  of  our 
report. 

At  the  outset  we  all  became  quickly 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  subject  before 
us.  We  recognized  that  the  mineral 
wealth  of  our  continental  margins  con- 
tains the  energy  potential  to  fuel  our 
Nation's  needs  for  the  next  century.  We 
also  recognized  that  undisputed  access 
to  the  vast  energy  resources  of  the  en- 
tire U.S.  continental  margin  is  absolutely 
essential  to  fuel  our  industrial  machine 
and  thereby  sustain  a  sound  economy. 
In  short,  we  soon  realized  that  we  were 
considering  a  matter  so  important  to  the 
future  well  being  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  allow 
partisan  politics  to  affect  our  delibera- 
tions in  any  way. 

Our  report  was  unanimous.  There  are 
no  dissents,  no  minority  views.  I  hope 
that  you  will  each  study  our  report.  It 
is  based  wholly  on  the  record  of  our 
hearings  and  is  the  result  of  hundreds 
of  hours  of  meticulous  preparation. 

I  might  also  add  here  that  copies  of 
earlier  draft  versions  of  this  report  were 
made  available  to  the  Department  of 
State  through  the  request  of  its  able  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  John  R.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Stev- 
enson visited  us  to  discuss  suggested 
changes  in  our  report  which  he  thought- 
fully prepared.  He  sent  two  memoran- 
dums containing  a  total  of  30  specific  rec- 
ommended changes.  We  gratefully  ac- 
cepted 10  out  of  14  of  the  changes  he 
suggested  in  his  first  memorandum  and 
nine  out  of  16  changes  he  proposed  in  his 
second  memorandum  or,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, we  accepted  in  whole  or  in  part  19 
out  of  30  of  his  recommended  modifica- 
tions. We  were  not  able  to  accept  the  re- 
maining 11  changes  Mr.  Stevenson  pro- 
posed, because  our  acceptance  of  those 
recommendations  would  have  caused  us 
to  reach  diametrically  opposite  conclu- 
sions from  those  upon  which  the  sub- 
committee had  already  unanimously 
agreed  and  which  were  derived  wholly 
from  the  record  of  the  hearinps. 

The  committee,  nevertheless,  appre- 
ciated Mr.  Stevenson's  helpful  sugges- 
tions during  the  time  of  our  hearings  and 
while  preparation  of  our  report  was  pro- 
gressing. We  look  forward  to  his  further 
cooperation  with  the  committee  as  it  con- 
tinues its  review  of  proposals  pertaining 
to  the  U.S.  continental  margins  and  the 
deep  seabed. 

Before  I  summarize  the  report,  I  shall 
digress  for  a  moment  to  mention  briefly 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  international 
setting  in  which  the  U.N.-sponsored  law 
of  the  sea  debates  are  taking  place. 

The  international  law  of  the  sea  was 
created  and  has  been  perpetuated  in  or- 
der to  further  the  self-interests  of  those 
nations  powerful  enough  to  shape  it. 
Hugo  Grotius,  the  father  of  modem  in- 
ternational law  of  the  sea,  was  hired  by 
the  Dutch  Government  at  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  to  invent  the 
freedom-of-the-seas  doctrine.  This  was 
necessary  because  a  Dutch  sea  captain 
had  committed  an  act  of  piracy  against 
a  Portuguese  vessel  in  the  Strait  of  Ma- 
lacca— waters  claimed  by  the  Portuguese 
under  the  authority  of  the  Treaty  of  Tor- 
desillas  of  1494.  The  Dutch  wanted  to 
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monopolize  trade  with  the  Far  East,  and 
Hugh  Grotius  was  hired  at  a  very  hand- 
some fee  to  help  his  Dutch  Government 
justify  acts  of  piracy  in  order  to  monop- 
olize trade.  Thus,  the  freedom-of-the 
seas  doctrine  was  invented  to  justify  un- 
lawful actions  taken  by  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment against  the  Portuguese. 

What  Grotius  said  was  that  the  seas 
are  common  to  all  nations  and  God  did 
not  ordain  that  any  nation  should  be 
permitted  to  assert  its  dominion  over 
them.  What  Grotius  meant  was  that  the 
Dutch  intended  to  sail  their  vessels  to 
the  Far  East  to  monopolize  trade  there 
and  the  Dutch  were  not  going  to  let  any 
Portuguese  assertions  of  dominion  over 
the  western  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean — 
even  though  sanctioned  by  the  powerful 
Pope  Alexander  VI — get  in  their  way. 

That  was  the  origin  of  the  freedom-of- 
the-seas  doctrine.  That  doctrine  has 
evolved  over  the  last  few  centuries.  Yet, 
today  it  remains  quite  similar  when  you 
look  through  all  the  rhetoric. 

The  four  freedoms  of  the  sea — as  set 
forth  in  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on 
the  High  Seas — are  the  freedom  to  navi- 
gate the  high  seas;  the  freedom  to  over- 
fly the  higii  seas ;  the  freedom  to  fish  on 
the  high  seas;  and  the  freedom  to  lay 
submarine  cables  and  pipelines  on  th2 
bed  of  the  high  seas.  There  are  also  other 
implied  freedoms  arising  out  of  the  free- 
dom-of-the-seas doctrine:  The  freedom 
to  conduct  research  on  the  high  seas  and 
the  freedom  to  explore  and  exploit  the 
natural  resources  of  the  deep  ocean 
floor — beyond  the  limits  of  national 
jurisdiction. 

The  crucial  issues  arising  out  of  any 
contemporary  analysis  of  the  freedom- 
of-the-seas  doctrine  is  who  benefits  and 
who  is  burdened? 

Those  nations  which  have  navies  and 
merchant  marines  which  traverse  the 
globe  benefit.  Those  nations  which  have 
no  global  naval  or  merchant  marine  ca- 
pabilities do  not  benefit. 

Those  nations  which  have  transoceanic 
airlines  and  strategic  airpower  capabil- 
ities benefit  from  the  freedom-of-the- 
seas  doctrine.  Those  nations  which  have 
no  such  aircraft  do  not  benefit. 

Those  nations  whose  modern,  highly 
mechanized  fishing  fleets  are  capable  of 
sailing  to  distant  waters  benefit  from  the 
freedom-of-the-seas  doctrine.  Those  na- 
tions do  not  benefit  which  have  none 
themselves  but  who  are  confronted  with 
other  nations'  distant  water  flishing  fleets 
catching  millions  of  tons  of  fish  within 
sight  of  foreign  shores. 

Those  nations  which  have  the  capacity 
to  lay  submarine  cables,  do  oceanograph- 
ic  research,  and  mine  the  deep  ocean  fioor 
benefit  from  the  freedom-of-the-seas 
doctrine.  Those  nations  without  marine 
technology  do  not  benefit. 

When  one  understands  that  there  are 
dozens  of  nations  which  have  never 
benefited  from  the  freedom-of-the-seas 
doctrine,  one  can  understand  the  motiva- 
tion behind  their  grouing  demands  for 
greater  participation.  What  is  pro- 
claimed by  some  to  be  equal  freedom  for 
all  nations  on  the  high  seas  has  become  in 
fact  unequal  freedom. 

One  final  thought  before  returning  to 
our  report.  In  1945,  President  Truman  is- 


sued a  proclamation  which  later  became 
the  basis  for  another  very  important 
convention — the  1958  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  the  Continental  Shelf.  This  con- 
vention refiects  the  inherent  and  exclu- 
sive right  of  coastal  nations  to  explore 
and  exploit  the  national  resources  of 
their  continental  margins. 

The  Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf,  however,  ie;pognizes  that  the  high- 
seas  doctrine  applies  to  uses  of  the  water 
column  above  the  continental  margins  of 
coastal  nations  and  to  uses  of  the  conti- 
nental margins  not  related  to  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  seabed  wealth. 
Thus,  the  two  doctrines  are  quite  com- 
patible. 

The  one  significant  geopolitical  dif- 
ference between  the,  1958  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  the  High' Seas  and  the  1958 
Geneva  Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf  is  that  under  the  High  Seas  Con- 
vention the  technologically  underdevel- 
oped nations  do  not  benefit.  But  imder 
the  Continental  Shelf  doctrine  all  coastal 
nations,  whether  technologically  ad- 
vanced or  not,  enjoy  the  same  exclusive 
right  to  explore  and  exploit  the  natural 
resources  contained  within  their  entire 
continental  margin.  All  coastal  nations 
own  the  mineral  estate  of  their  conti- 
nental margins.  The  word  that  tells  the 
difference  between  the  two  conventions  is 
equity. 

Under  the  freedom-of-the-seas  doc- 
trine there  is  not  much  equity  between 
developed  and  underdeveloped  coastal 
nations;  under  the  Continental  Shelf 
doctrine  there  is  equity  between  the  de- 
veloped and  less  developed  coastal 
nations. 

Under  the  freedom-of-the-seas  doc- 
trine, a  less  developed  nation  is  a  sec- 
ond-class citizen.  Under  the  Continental 
Shelf  doctrine  a  less  developed  coastal 
nation  has  rights  essentially  equal  to  the 
large  industrialized  coastal  nations. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  the 
underdeveloped  coastal  nations  are  in 
the  process  of  waking  up  to  these  differ- 
ences and  are  beginning  to  assert  a  few 
rights  of  their  own.  This  is  what  the  new 
law  of  the  sea  revolution  is  all  about. 

Now  to  our  report. 

The  threshold  question  we  explored 
concerned  the  nature  of  the  present 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  continental  margin.  One 
source  of  law  which  defines  these  rights 
is  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf.  That  convention  pro- 
vides a  definition  of  the  seaward  limits  of 
our  sovereign  rights.  It  states  that  our 
sovereign  rights  extend  "to  the  seabed 
and  subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  coast  but  outside  the  area 
of  the  territorial  sea,  to  a  depth  of  200 
meters  or,  beyond  that  limit,  to  where 
the  depth  of  the  superjacent  waters  ad- 
mits of  the  exploitation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  said  areas." 

Some  few  witnesses  said  this  definition 
was  imprecise.  Most  witnesses  correctly 
stated  that  this  definition  was  quite  pre- 
cise and  wholly  adequate.  One  or  two 
State  Department  officials  said  that  they 
were  not  certain  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  or  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  discuss  it.  Every  member  of  our 
subcommittee  felt  that  the  meaning  of 


the  Continental  Shelf  Convention  was 
quite  clear.  So  that  there  will  be  no 
doubt  as  to  our  understanding  of  its 
meaning,  let  me  read  to  you  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  seaward  limits  of  our  sov- 
ereign rights  over  our  continental  mar- 
gins. We  unanimously  agree  that — 

Rights  under  the  1958  Geneva  Cksnvention 
on  the  Continental  Shelf  extend  to  the  limit 
of  exploltablUty  existing  at  any  given  time 
within  an  iiltlmate  limit  of  adjacency  which 
could  encompass  the  entire  continentcU 
margin. 

This  is  also  the  definition  adopted  by 
the  American  Branch  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association,  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  international 
lawj'ers. 

In  plain  words,  our  major  sovereign 
rights  as  related  to  our  continental 
margins  consist  of  the  following : 

First,  the  exclusive  ownership  of  the 
mineral  estate  and  sedentary  species  of 
the  entire  continental  margin; 

Second,  the  exclusive  right  to  control 
access  for  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  the  entire  continental  margin;  and 

Tliird,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
regulate  fuUy  and  control  the  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  entire  continental  margin. 

We  made  reference  in  our  report  to  the 
1953  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  as  one  useful  som-ce  of  law 
which  helps  define  the  nature  of  our 
rights  in  our  submerged  land  continent. 
We  also  noted  the  1969  opinion  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  concerning 
the  North  Seas  cases  which  affirms  the 
principal  source  of  our  rights  in  our  sub- 
merged land  continent.  That  source  is  an 
inherent  right  which  exists  by  virtue  of 
our  sovereignty  over  the  land. 

Tills  is  a  very  important  point.  Let  me 
repeat  it.  The  exclusive  sovereign  right 
we  enjoy  to  explore  and  exploit  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  our  entire  continental 
margin  is  an  inherent  right  which  exists 
by  virtue  of  our  sovereignty  over  the 
land. 

The  sovereign  riglit  of  each  coastal  na- 
tion to  exploit  the  natural  resources  of 
its  submerged  land  continent  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  acquiescence  of  any  other 
nation.  Accordingly,  no  nation  or  group 
of  nations  may  negotiate  away  that  right 
without  our  consent.  Nor  may  we  or  any 
group  of  nations  negotiate  away  the  sov- 
ereign right  of  any  other  coastal  nation 
to  explore  and  exploit  the  natural  re- 
sources of  its  continental  margin  without 
that  nation's  consent. 

That  is  why  we  stated  in  our  report 
that  any  new  international  agreement 
which  purported  to  restrict  claims  of  na- 
tional jurisdiction  to  which  the  United 
States  is  entitled  under  the  Continental 
Shelf  doctrine,  would  certainly  be  of  far- 
reaching  domestic  importance  and, 
therefore,  of  serious  concern  to  our  com- 
mittee. 

There  are,  however,  some  few  militant 
factions  in  our  Government  which  are 
hopeful  that  coastal  nations  will  sacri- 
fice their  sovereign  rights  to  the  natural 
resources  of  their  continental  margins. 
These  nautical  hawks  feel  that  their 
freedom  to  navigate  may  be  hampered 
by  the  development  of  natural  resources 
of  the  continental  margins  of  the  world. 
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So  they  wish  to  stop  development  in 
order  to  prevent  any  competition  with 
their  free  and  unregulated  use  of  the  sea 
and  seabed. 

They  have  suggested  that  a  few  coastal 
nations  have  been  overstepping  their 
rights  imder  the  Geneva  Convention  by 
claiming  areas  of  exclusive  national  ju- 
risdiction far  in  excess  of  those  contem- 
plated by  that  treaty,  and  that  such 
claims  qualitatively  are  in  abrt^ation  of 
the  freedom-of-the-seas  doctrine.  We 
have  found  little  evidence  to  support 
such  allegations.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  coastal  nations  which  have  be- 
come parties  to  the  Shelf  Convention 
have  limited  their  jurisdictional  claims 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  to 
the  terms  of  that  treaty.  They  have  in- 
deed honored  their  solemn  commitments. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  the  small 
handful  of  examples  of  jurisdictional 
claims  alleged  to  be  violations  of  the 
Shelf  Convention,  some  few  persons  have 
advocated  superseding  the  1958  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
with  a  new  treaty  designed  to  incorporate 
anew  the  freedom-of-the-seas  doctrine. 
We  see  no  more  logic  in  such  a  position 
than  we  do  in  reenacting  the  criminal 
statutes.  The  best  means  to  insure  that 
a  law  is  obeyed  is  to  seek  to  enforce  it. 
not  to  pass  a  new  law  redundantly  stat- 
ing an  existing  crime  to  be  unlawful. 
Likewise,  the  best  means  to  preserve  the 
freedom-of-the-seas  doctrine  is  to  In- 
sist that  it  be  honored.  This  cannot  be 
achieved  by  proposing  a  new  treaty 
which  restates  the  already  existent  doc- 
trine of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  In 
short,  the  freedom-of-the-seas  doctrine 
is  adequately  incorporated  in  the  exist- 
ing Geneva  Conventions  on  the  Law  of 
the  Seas  and  is  well  recognized  in  cus- 
tomary principles  of  international  law. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  discuss 
concerns  the  President's  ocean  policy 
proposal  of  May  23,  1970.  The  President 
proposed  that  a  treaty  be  adopted  as 
soon  as  possible  which  would  provide  for 
the  renunciation  of  all  national  claims 
beyond  the  200-meter  isobath  and  the 
establishment  of  an  international  regime 
to  administer  seabed  resources  exploita- 
tion beyond  this  limit.  As  stated  by  the 
President: 

The  regime  should  Include  the  collection 
of  substantial  mineral  royalties  to  be  used 
for  International  community  ptirposes,  par- 
ticularly economic  assistance  to  developing 
countries.  The  regime  should  also  establish 
general  rules  to  prevent  unreasonable  inter- 
ference with  other  uses  of  the  ocean,  to  pro- 
tect the  ocean  from  pollution,  to  assure  the 
integrity  of  the  Investment  necessary  for 
such  exploitation  and  to  provide  for  peace- 
ful and  compulsory  settlement  of  disputes. 

The  proposed  international  regime 
would  include  two  types  of  machinery. 

First,  there  would  be  an  international 
trusteeship  zone  including  the  continen- 
tal margins  beyond  the  200-meter  depth, 
in  which  the  coastal  nations  would  act  as 
trustees.  The  coastal  nation  would  share 
the  international  revenues  for  its  zone 
and  would  have  discretion  to  impose  ad- 
ditional taxes.  It  would  apply  and  ad- 
minister its  own  laws  and  regulations, 
within  the  broader  rules  of  the  Interna- 
tional regime.  Chsoiges  in  U.S.  domestic 


import  and  tax  laws  and  regulations  may 
be  necessary  to  avoid  discrimination 
against  U.S.  nationals  operating  in  the 
trusteeship  zone. 

Second,  international  machinery 
would  govern  the  use  of  seabed  resources 
beyond  the  continental  margins. 

With  regard  to  an  interim  policy,  the 
President  suggested  that  all  permits  for 
exploration  and  exploitation  be  issued 
subject  to  the  international  regime  to  be 
agreed  upon,  with  a  portion  of  the  reve- 
nues from  interim  exploitation  to  be  paid 
to  an  appropriate  international  develop- 
ment agency. 

The  President's  proposed  framework 
for  an  ocean  policy  contained  the  offer  of 
bold  and  daring  financial  concessions  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  in- 
terest of  international  goodwill. 

We  construe  the  President's  policy  pro- 
posal to  mean  that  while  pressing  for 
international  acceptance  of  the  type  of 
legal  framework  outlined  in  it,  the 
United  States  should  take  no  action 
which  will  in  any  way  forfeit  the  present 
sovereign  rights  the  United  States  enjoys 
in  its  continental  margin.  Generally,  we 
supported  most  of  the  provisions  in  the 
President's  proposal. 

Our  only  areas  of  initial  difference 
with  the  President  are  his  suggestions 
that  the  United  States  should  renounce 
its  sovereign  rights  to  its  continental 
margin  in  return  for  similar,  but  limited 
rights  in  an  area  designated  as  a  trustee- 
ship zone  and  his  suggestion  that  leases 
applying  to  areas  of  the  Continental 
Shelf  beyond  the  200-meter  isobath  be 
issued  subject  to  an  international  regime 
to  be  agreed  upon. 

Regarding  renunication  of  the  heart  of 
our  sovereign  rights,  we  have  three  ob- 
jections: 

Rrst,  the  offer  to  renounce  our  sov- 
ereign rights  beyond  the  200-meter  iso- 
bath could  cast  a  cloud  on  our  present 
title  to  the  resources  of  our  continental 
margin: 

Second,  the  renunciation  of  our  sov- 
ereign rights  to  the  resources  of  our  con- 
tinental margin  beyond  the  200 -meter 
isobath  in  no  way  guarantees  the  will- 
ingness of  the  international  community 
to  redelegate  functionally  to  us  the  same 
rights  we  would  renoimce;  and 

Third,  our  sovereign  rights  to  explore 
and  exploit  our  continental  margin,  al- 
though reaffirmed  by  the  1958  Geneva 
Shelf  Convention,  are  nevertheless  in- 
herent rights  which  were  vested  in  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  the  natural 
extension  beneath  the  sea  of  our  sov- 
ereign land  territory.  Our  sovereign 
rights  to  the  resources  of  this  area  are 
not  dependent  upon  the  acquiescence  and 
approval  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. To  renounce  these  inherent  rights 
and  to  ask  that  they  be  returned  in  part 
to  u£  merely  requests  the  International 
^•cnimunity  to  give  us  that  which,  ipso 
facto  and  ab  initio,  is  rightfully  ours 
10  bepin  with. 

Recognizing,  however,  that  all  other 
members  of  the  international  community 
have  rights  of  their  own  in  the  deep  sea- 
bed, and  in  the  high  seas  overlying  our 
continental  margin  and  on  our  continen- 
tal margin — of  course  excluding  any 
right  to  explore  or  exploit  the  natural 


resources  of  our  continental  margin — 
it  is  appropriate  that,  as  a  nation,  we 
should  continue  to  honor  these  rights. 

With  respect  to  the  continental  margin 
and  the  waters  overlying  it,  this  can  best 
be  achieved  through  affirmation  of,  and 
adherence  to,  existing  international  law. 

As  we  previously  stated,  the  freedom- 
of-the-seas  doctrine,  in  theory,  is  well 
established  in  international  law.  Also, 
the  freedom-of-the-seas  doctrine,  in 
practice.  Is  adhered  to  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  nations.  Yet,  a  minuscule 
minority  of  nations  has  been  reluctant 
to  recognize  fully  and  respect  the  free- 
dom-of-the-seas doctrine.  This  handful 
of  nations  is  known  by  all  the  others  for 
its  violations  of  international  law. 

For  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
law-abiding  nation,  to  offer  to  renounce 
its  inherent  sovereign  rights  to  the  min- 
eral estate  of  its  continental  margin  in 
the  hope  that  these  few  recalcitrant  na- 
tions would  mend  their  ways  and  begin 
to  adhere  to  the  freedom-of-the-seas 
doctrine  is  like  offering  to  pay  ransom  to 
bandits  in  order  to  encourage  them  to 
stop  stealing. 

Thus,  to  renoimce  what  constitutes  the 
heart  of  our  sovereign  rights  in  response 
to  illegal  demands  by  a  handful  of  na- 
tions can  only  encourage  greater  viola- 
tion of  the  freedom-of-the-seas  doctrine. 

Our  sovereign  rights  to  the  mineral 
estate  of  our  continental  margin  exist  by 
virtue  of  our  sovereignty  over  our  land. 
This  mineral  estate  is  the  heritage  of  the 
American  people.  It  should  be  retsdned. 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that 
leases,  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953,  applying  to 
areas  of  our  continental  margin  beyond 
the  200-meter  isobath,  be  issued  subject 
to  an  unknown  regime  to  be  agreed  upon, 
we  have  these  objections: 

First,  including  such  a  provision  in  our 
leases  would  imdoubtedly  cast  a  cloud 
on  our  present  title  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  continental  margin ; 

Second,  casting  such  a  cloud  on  our 
title  to  the  natural  resom-ces  of  our 
continental  margin  would  be  tantamoimt 
to  accepting  as  binding  the  U.N.  mora- 
torium resolution  purporting  to  call  a 
halt  to  further  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  seabed.  It  is  to  be  recalled  that 
the  United  States  voted  against  this  res- 
olution and  the  U.S.  delegate  denounced 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly; 

Third,  including  such  a  provision 
would  create  such  imcertainties  on  the 
part  of  the  potential  lessee  that  he  would 
decline  to  enter  into  such  a  leasing  agree- 
ment. Witnesses  before  this  committee 
confiimed  these  contentions.  One  of 
them  stated  that  imposing  such  an  open- 
ended  condition  on  a  lease  would  be  ask- 
ing potential  lessees  to  "buy  a  pig  in  a 
poke."  Such  an  arrangement  clearly 
would,  rather  than  encourage,  discour- 
age industry  from  making  the  huge  in- 
vestments necessary  to  recover  the  re- 
sources located  at  depths  greater  than 
2O0  meters;  and 

Fourth,  including  such  a  provision  in 
leases  issued  for  areas  beyond  a  depth  of 
200  meters  would  deny  to  the  United 
States    revenues   accruing   from   bonus 


bids  and  royalties  which  would  otherwise 
accrue  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Accordingly,  we  feel  that  during  the 
interim  period  prior  to  the  entry  into 
force  of  a  future  seabeds  treaty,  U.S. 
leases  beyond  the  200-meter  isobath 
should  not  be  issued  subject  to  any  fu- 
ture regime.  Rather,  they  should  be  gov- 
erned by  existing  arrangements  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953  and  the  1958  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf,  an 
this  can  be  achieved  through  providing 
within  any  future  seabeds  treaty  that  the 
treaty  shall  not  in  any  way  modify  the 
terms  of  leases,  applying  to  areas  of  the 
contmental  margin  beyond  the  200-meter 
depth  contour,  with  respect  to  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  lessee.  Without 
such  assurances  the  investor  in  offshore 
mineral  development  could  not  make  a 
rational  investment  in  such  a  high-risk 
venture. 

Although  our  remarks  concerning  the 
President's  proposal  have  been  devoted 
largely  to  policy  matters  affecting  our 
continental  margin,  we  are  nevertheless 
as  concerned  as  he  that  the  American 
people  may  derive  their  fair  share  of 
benefits  from  the  exploration  and  exploi- 
tation of  the  deep  seabed  beyond  the 
limits  of  exclusive  national  jurisdiction. 
We  share  with  the  President  the  de- 
sire that  such  ocean  resources  be  used 
rationally  and  equitably  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  Rational  and  equitable  use 
of  deep  seabed  resources  requires  the 
establishment  of  conditions  in  any  future 
seabed  treaty  which  will  encourage  in- 
vestment and  insure  protected  access  to 
those  interested  in,  and  capable  of,  re- 
sponsibly undertaking  mineral  recovery 
operations. 

Prior  to  adoption  of  a  seabed  treaty, 
however,  the  U.S.  Government  should 
provide  measures  designed  to  insure  pro- 
tection of  investors  who  desire  to  exer- 
cise present  high  seas  rights  to  explore 
and  exploit  the  wealth  of  the  deep  sea- 
bed beyond  the  limits  of  the  submerged 
land  continent. 

A  brief  word  now  about  the  draft  work- 
ing paper  presented  by  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  last  August's  meeting  of  the  U.N. 
Seabeds  Committee.  The  President  did 
not  provide  any  detailed  suggestions 
covering  a  future  seabeds  treaty  in  his 
May  23,  two-page,  proposal.  Yet  the  draft 
working  paper,  which  some  erroneously 
contend  implements  the  President's  pro- 
posal, contains  69  pages  of  details.  It  was 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  our  sub- 
committee that  this  69-page  draft  was 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  working  paper. 
The  disclaimer  on  its  face  bears  this  out. 
It  states  that  the  draft  working  paper 
raises  "a  number  of  questions  with  re- 
spect to  which  further  study  Is  clearly 
necessary"  and  that  the  draft  working 
paper  does  "not  necessarily  represent  the 
definitive  views  of  the  U.S.  Government." 
Many  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in 
the  draft  working  paper  before  the 
members  of  our  committee  will  be  willhig 
to  support  it. 

Let  me  turn  to  one  final  point  before 
closing.  The  drafters  of  the  UJS.  Con- 
stitution were  mindful  of  the  danger  of 
ill-conceived  treaties  purporting  to  affect 


the  property  rights  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  part  of  the  reason  for  their 
including  article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2 
in  the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  delegates  to 
the  Congress  the  power  to  dispose  of  all 
property  of  the  United  States.  All  rights 
specified  in  the  1953  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act,  and  in  the  1958  Geneva 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  are 
the  property  of  the  United  States.  Our 
designation  of  those  rights  constituting 
the  heart  of  our  sovereign  rights  is  in  no 
way  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  de- 
scription of  all  of  the  property  rights 
possessed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  our  continental  margin.  As  we 
interpret  article  IV,  section  3,  clause  2 
of  the  UjS.  Constitution,  renunciation  of 
any  of  the  rights  referred  to  in  any  of 
the  aforementioned  laws,  would  require 
an  act  of  Congress. 

Thus,  as  we  interpret  the  Constitution, 
mere  ratification  of  the  draft  working 
paper,  should  it  ever  become  a  treaty, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
Constitution.  Legislation  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  would  also  be 
required. 

I  will  close  by  quoting  the  conclusion 
of  our  report: 

Two  main  tasks  lie  ahead  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with 
respect  to  the  further  development  of  a 
national  seabeds  policy.  They  are: 

A  continuing  extensive  review  of  the 
working  paper  Introduced  by  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation at  the  August  session  of  the  United 
Nations  Seabeds  Committee  with  a  view 
toward  seeking  modifications  of  it  to  con- 
form to  our  interpretation  of  the  President's 
intent  and  with  our  recommendations  out- 
lined above. 

An  Investigation  of  the  special  problem  of 
an  interim  policy  which  would  ensure  con- 
tinued exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  our  continental  margin 
under  present  law  and  would  establish 
appropriate  protection  for  investments  re- 
lated to  mineral  recovery  by  U.S.  nationals 
in  areas  of  the  deep  seabed  beyond  the  limits 
of  exclusive  national   Jurisdiction. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  study  our 
report  and  comment  on  it  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
continues  to  work  in  this  area,  so  im- 
portant to  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  endorse  the  work  product  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  which  has  serv-ed  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  the  jmiior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf). 
The  Metcalf  report,  in  my  judgment,  will 
come  to  be  recognized  as  a  historic  doc- 
ument, and  will  serve  as  a  fine  example 
of  legislative  oversight  by  a  committee 
of  Congress.  Senator  Metcalf  is  to  be 
praised  for  the  diligent,  evenhandedness 
and  judiciousness  with  which  he  has  led 
the  members  of  his  subcommittee  in  con- 
sidering the  complex  questions  related 
to  the  status  and  future  use  of  our  con- 
tinental shelf  and  the  great  wealth  lo- 
cated therein. 

On  July  23, 1969, 1  asked  Senator  Met- 
calf to  be  chairman  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  exec- 
utive branch  in  efforts  then  underway  to 


formulate  a  policy  position  and  to  other- 
wise oversee  developments  generally.  As 

1  fully  expected.  Senator  Metcalf  and 
the  members  of  his  subcommittee  have 
done  a  highly  commendable  job  and  have 
nobly  responded  to  the  charge  presented 
to  them. 

The  work  of  the  special  subcommittee 
is  reflected  in  three  voliunes  containliig 
nearly  a  thousand  pages  of  testimony 
and  has  borne  fruit  in  the  report  just 
released  to  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
the  American  public.  The  report  reflects 
the  great  depth  of  imderstanding  con- 
cerning the  Continental  Shelf  ajid  the 
seabed  developed  by  members  of  the 
special  subcommittee  during  these  past 

2  years.  The  report  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  analytical  treatments  of  the 
subject  I  have  ever  seen  in  print.  The 
members  of  the  subcommittee  worked 
long  hours  in  its  preparation  and  their 
report  reflects  the  cooperative,  balanced, 
and  nonpartisan  nature  of  the  approach 
they  took  in  the  conduct  of  the  hearings 
and  the  preparation  of  the  report  I  am 
confldent  that  the  report  will  serve  as  a 
milestone  in  the  development  of  US 
policy  pertaining  to  the  mineral  resources 
of  our  continental  margins  and  the  deep 
ocean  floor  which  extends  beyond  them. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  and  ask  that  they  carefully 
consider  its  recommendations.  The  work 
of  the  special  subcommittee  will  be  In- 
valuable as  the  Interior  Committee  pro- 
ceeds further  in  our  consideration  of  this 
very  important  matter.  We  expect  that 
the  committee  will  continue  its  extensive 
review  of  the  working  paper  introduced 
by  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  August 
session  of  the  United  Nations  Seabeds 
Committee  and  that  as  a  committee  we 
will  seek  modifications  of  that  working 
paper  to  conform  with  the  policy  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report  of 
the  special  subcommittee.  I  also  feel  that 
we  must  give  priority  to  the  special  prob- 
lem of  an  interim  policy  which  would 
insiu-e  continued  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  natural  resources  of  our 
continental  margin  under  present  law 
and  would  establish  appropriate  protec- 
tion for  investments  related  to  mineral 
recovery  by  U.S.  nationals  in  the  area  of 
the  deep  seabed  beyond  the  limits  of 
ex|^usive  national  jurisdiction. 

PLEA    FOR    A    SENSIBLE    OUIEH    CONTINENTAL 
SHELF    POLICY 

Ml  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  \  a  great  pleasure  to  serve  on  the 
SpeciAJ  Subcommittee  en  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  During  the  past  2  years, 
we  have  carefully  examined  the  minerai 
potential  of  our  Continental  Shelf  and 
studied  alternative  policy  considerations 
concerning  it  and  concerning  the  deep 
seabed  beyond  the  limits  of  our  national 
jurisdiction. 

As  you  know,  the  continental  margin 
off  the  coast  of  my  home  State  of  Alaska 
encompasses  greater  area  than  the  com- 
bined Continental  Shelf  of  the  remaining 
49  States.  Consequently,  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  my  State  In  the  subject 
matter  of  our  special  subcommittee  has 
been  very  great.  Many  Alaskans  earn 
their  living  through  the  harvesting  of 
resources  of  the  marine  environment, 
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both  living  resources  and  minerals.  Thus, 
I  was  quite  pleased  that  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  were  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
our  rights  in  the  U.S.  continental  margin. 

The  position  the  committee  took  is 
consistent  with  the  position  I  advocated 
in  an  address  delivered  to  the  section 
on  natural  resources  law  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  August  1969.  This 
speech  was  subsequently  reprinted  on 
page  7  of  volume  I  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

As  has  been  forcefully  stated  here  to- 
day, our  sovereign  rights  in  the  seabed 
adjacent  to  our  coast  "extend  to  the  limit 
of  exploitability  existing  at  any  given 
time  within  an  ultimate  limit  of  adja- 
cency." This  is  the  definition  adopted  by 
the  American  Branch  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association,  which  is  a  group 
of  distinguished  scholars  and  interna- 
tional lawyers,  whose  reports  have  been 
made  a  part  of  the  record  of  our  hear- 
ings and  have  been  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  us  in  our  deliberation. 

I  share  the  hope  of  my  colleagues  that 
our  report  will  become  a  milestone  at 
home  and  abroad  in  the  development  of 
a  realistic  policy  applying  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mineral  resources  lying  on  the 
submerged  land  continent  which  con- 
stitutes an  extension  of  our  land  territory. 

This  past  December,  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  passed  a  resolution  which  calls 
for  the  convening  of  a  law  of  the  sea 
conference  in  1973.  Preparations  for  that 
conference  are  taking  place  in  Geneva 
this  very  day.  While  our  State  Depart- 
ment ofBcials  are  present  there  and  at- 
tempting to  accommodate  the  interests 
of  the  other  85  members  of  the  U.N.  Sea- 
beds  Committee,  I  feel  that  we  as  a  com- 
mittee will  have  a  continuing  respon- 
sibility to  insure  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  American  people  insofar 
as  the  development  of  marine  resources 
is  concerned.  Accordingly,  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  full  committee  will  continue  the 
work  begun  by  the  subcommittee,  under 
the  able  chairman  of  Senator  Metcalf. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  I  was,  nevertheless,  invited  to  at- 
tend its  hearings  by  its  able  chairman. 
Senator  Metcalf,  who  today  outlined  the 
conclusions  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
special  subcommittee.  I  would  merely 
like  to  state  that  the  report  is  one  of  the 
best  I  have  seen  prepared  by  a  congres- 
sional subcommittee,  and  is  a  real  credit 
to  the  Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  so  ably  served  on  the  special  sub- 
committee. I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be 
highly  useful  in  the  development  of  U.S. 
policy  concerning  the  future  of  the  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources  on  our 
continental  margin  and  on  the  deep  sea- 
bed lying  beyond. 

One  of  the  points  to  which  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
is  one  that  was  discussed  briefly  by 
Senator  Metcalf  in  his  statement  today. 
It  concerns  the  ill-advised  suggestion 
that  the  marine  resources  of  the  U.S. 
continental  margin  should  be  sacrificed 
as  bargaining  fodder  to  achieve  greater 


adherence  on  the  part  of  some  nations 
to  what  is  well  recognized  in  interna- 
tional law  as  the  "freedom  of  the  seas 
doctrine."  Those  who  advocate  such  a 
position  have  been  adequately  termed 
"nautical  hawks."  These  nautical  hawks 
feel  that  their  freedom  to  navigate  may 
be  hampered  by  the  development  of  the 
manifold  natural  resources  contained 
within  the  continental  margins  of  the 
world  so  they  would  prefer  to  prevent 
further  development  of  these  natural  re- 
sources in  order  to  prevent  any  competi- 
tion with  their  free  and  unregulated  use 
of  the  sea  and  seabed.  Let  me  set  the 
record  straight  that  the  freedom  of  navi- 
gation is  very  important  to  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  American  people, 
but  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  to 
navigate  should  not  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  giving  away  the  mineral  es- 
tate of  the  American  people  in  our 
continental  margin.  It  is  time  that  these 
nautical  hawks  learned  that  there  are 
other  users  of  the  marine  environment 
who  have  an  equal  right  to  exist. 

Further,  one  of  the  questions  that  has 
always  puzzled  me  as  related  to  the  my- 
opic vision  of  these  nautical  hawks  is 
that  they  seem  to  forget  that  insofar  as 
national  security  is  concerned  undis- 
puted access  to  the  vast  energy  resources 
located  on  the  U.S.  continental  margin  is 
of  paramount  importance.  The  petroleimi 
reserves  located  there  constitute  a  stra- 
tegic material  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial as  the  princif>al  source  of  energy  to 
fuel  our  industrial  machines  and  thereby 
sustain  a  sound  economy.  In  light  of  the 
impending  energy  shortage,  which  will 
likely  be  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive 
study  by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
our  rights  to  explore  and  exploit  the  ma- 
rine resources  of  our  continental  margin 
and  thereby  reduce  our  dependency  upon 
other  nations  for  the  fuels  needed  to 
sustain  our  economy  takes  on  added  sig- 
nificance. 

A  major  issue  of  concern  has  been  the 
suggestion  that  the  United  States  should 
renounce  its  sovereign  rights  to  its  con- 
tinental margin  in  return  for  similar  but 
limited  rights  in  an  area  designated  as 
a  trusteeship  zone,  and  that  any  leases 
issued  for  areas  beyond  the  200-meter 
depth  contour  should  be  issued  subject 
to  an  international  regime  to  be  agreed 
upon. 

These  two  suggestions  were  foimd  to 
be  very  troublesome.  The  concern  is 
based  upon  the  following  grounds:  The 
oCfer  to  renoimce  our  sovereign  rights 
beyond  the  200-meter  depth  contour,  in 
and  of  itself,  could  cast  a  substantial 
cloud  on  our  presently  clear  title  to  the 
mineral  resources  of  our  continental 
margin.  Second,  the  renimciation  of  our 
sovereign  rights  to  the  resources  of  our 
continental  margin  beyond  the  200-meter 
depth  contour  would  in  no  way  guaran- 
tee the  willingness  of  the  international 
community  to  redelegate  to  us  the  same 
rights  we  would  renounce.  Third,  since 
the  rights  we  enjoy  in  our  continental 
margin  exist  by  virtue  of  our  sovereignty 
over  the  land,  the  wisdom  of  renounc- 
ing these  rights  and  asking  that  they  be 
returned  in  part  to  us  is  difficult  to  im- 
derstand  because  by  so  doing  we  would 


merely  be  asking  the  international  com- 
munity to  give  us  that  which  is  right- 
fully ours  to  begin  with. 

Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  leases  beyond  the  200-meter 
depth  contour  be  issued  subject  to  an 
international  regime  to  be  agreed  upon. 
If  we  included  such  provisions  in  our 
leases,  the  inclusion  of  such  terms  would 
cloud  our  present  title  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  continental  margin.  By 
clouding,  or  appearing  to  cloud,  our  title 
would,  in  turn,  discourage  exploration 
and  development  of  the  marine  re- 
sources of  our  outer  continental  margin. 
Such  discouragement  of  exploration 
would  be  contrary  to  the  President's  an- 
nounced intention,  and  would,  in  effect 
result  in  adhering  to  a  principle  which 
the  United  States  voted  against  in  the 
27th  General  Assembly.  I  am  referring  to 
the  moratorium  resolution  which  pur- 
ported to  declare  unlawful  the  right  of 
coastal  states  to  proceed  with  further 
development  of  the  marine  resources  of 
their  continental  margins.  The  United 
States  voted  against  this  resolution  and 
the  U.S.  delegation  denounced  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  General  Assembly. 

With  respect  to  U.S.-leasing  policy  in 
the  period  between  now  and  the  time  a 
future  seabed  treaty  might  enter  into 
force,  if  we  adopt  a  policy  which  would 
discourage  exploration  and  development 
of  the  marine  resources  of  our  outer  con- 
tinental margin,  we  would  deprive  our- 
selves of  substantial  revenues  accruing 
from  bonus  bids  and  royalties  wliich 
would  otherwise  be  paid  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  to  date 
the  revenues  accruing  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury flowing  from  fees  paid  by  industry  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  pertaining  to  leases  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  has  ex- 
ceeded $7  biUion. 

Finally,  to  date  the  U.S.  Government 
has  not  afforded  sufficient  protection  to 
the  imaginative  pioneers  of  oiu-  U.S. 
ocean  industry  who  have  been  attempting 
to  develop  the  technology  necessary  to 
mine  the  deep  ocean  floor  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  continental  shelf  national 
jurisdiction.  I  feel  that  our  reluctance  to 
afford  more  adequate  protection  for  these 
nautical  frontiersmen  has  been  due  to 
a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  some 
individuals  in  the  executive  branch  that 
development  of  the  minerals  of  the  deep 
seabed  by  American  oceanic  pioneers 
could  be  interpreted  by  some  of  our  fel- 
low members  of  the  U.N.  Seabeds  Com- 
mittee as  an  attempt  to  monopolize  the 
wealth  of  the  deep  seabed.  A  reading  of 
the  hearings  should  convince  the  reader 
that  there  is  no  such  intent.  Representa- 
tives of  such  companies  made  it  clear 
that  their  concern  Is  merely  to  involve 
themselves  with  innovative  technology 
which  must  be  developed  before  any  na- 
tion will  be  capable  of  putting  to  man- 
kind's use  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  deep 
seabed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  present  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  we  wiU  consider 
means  by  which  our  oceanic  pioneers  will 
be  encouraged,  rather  than  discouraged, 
to  brave  the  adverse  elements  of  the 
marine  environment  in  order  to  find  the 
means  to  put  the  wealth  of  the  deep 
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seabed  to  mankind's  use.  It  is  also  my 
hope  that  the  Interior  Committee  will 
continue  its  work  related  to  the  conti- 
nental shelf  and  deep  seabed  and  will 
further  examine  the  draft  working  paper 
introduced  last  summer  in  Geneva  and 
amendments  to  it  as  they  are  proposed. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  compliment 
Senators  on  the  outstanding  job  they  did 
through  a  long  and  difficult  series  of 
hearings  and  for  their  objectivity  and 
openmindedness  in  preparing  the  very 
well  balanced  report  submitted  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  and  have  worked  closely  with 
Senator  Metcalf  on  this  very  complex 
and  difficult  subject. 

The  approach  the  subcommittee  took 
was  evenhanded  and  impartial.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee approached  the  subject  with 
an  open  mind.  The  future  of  the  mineral 
estate  of  the  American  people  in  the 
outer  continental  margin  is  too  grave  a 
matter  to  be  subjected  to  partisan  dis- 
putes. Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  participated  in  our  subcom- 
mittee hearings  and  in  the  preparation 
of  this  milestone  report  agreed  from  the 
start  that  our  approach  to  this  subject 
would  be  one  of  evenhandedness  and 
mutual  cooperation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Marine  Tech- 
nology Society  on  Friday,  February  26,  I 
presented  the  substance  of  our  conclu- 
sions to  a  large  audience  of  professionals 
interested  in  the  Continental  Shelf  and 
seabeds  question,  and  I  was  very  pleased 
to  find  our  conclusions  widely  accepted 
there.  Senator  Metcalf  kindly  included 
my  remarks  made  at  that  meeting  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  I  am  happy 
that  he  did  so. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
today  is  that  although  we  support  much 
of  what  the  President  had  to  say  in  his 
May  23  seabed  proposal  we  cannot  in 
good  conscience  accept  his  suggestion 
that  the  United  States  should  renounce 
its  rights  to  the  American  estate  of  the 
continental  margin  beyond  a  depth  of 
200  meters.  This  area  may  contain 
enough  energy  to  fuel  our  entire  economy 
for  the  next  century.  Accordingly,  re- 
nunciation of  such  potential  energy 
resources  would  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  further  set  the 
record  straight  with  respect  to  any  alle- 
gations that  the  rights  of  the  American 
people  to  the  marine  estate  of  the  entire 
continental  margin  are  subject  to  ques- 
tion or  uncertainty.  The  subcommittee 
unanimou.sly  agreed  that  "rights  under 
the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  extended  to  the  limit  of 
exploitation  existing  at  any  given  time 
within  an  ultimate  limit  of  adjacency." 
Admittedly,  these  words  were  written  by 
lawyers  but  what  they  mean  to  us  is  that, 
as  they  now  exist,  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  our  continental  margins 
consist  of  the  following : 

First.  The  exclusive  ownership  of  the 
mineral  estate  and  sedentary  species  of 
the  continental  margin; 


Second.  The  exclusive  right  to  control 
access  for  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
the  continental  margin;  and 

Third.  The  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
regulate  fully  and  control  the  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  continental  margin.  These 
rights  are  inherent  rights  and  exist  by 
right  of  our  sovereignty  over  the  land. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  study  the  report,  be- 
cause a  time  may  come  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  ratify  a  treaty  affecting  our 
continental  margin  and  deep  seabed  be- 
yond. In  the  event  such  a  treaty  is  rati- 
fied, we  would  also  be  called  upon  to  pass 
enabling  legislation,  together  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  since  such  en- 
abling legislation  would  be  constitution- 
ally required  to  implement  a  treaty  pur- 
porting to  dispose  of  property  rights  be- 
longing to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

SENATOR  MUSKIE  WANTS  AN  END 
TO  AMERICA  S  PARTICIPATION  IN 
INDOCHINA  WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
particularly  attracted  by  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  said  in  his 
connaissance  lecture  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  on  February  23  about  end- 
ing America's  military  participation  in 
the  war  in  Indochina.  He  said: 

It  Is  clear  that  we  must  withdraw  all  our 
troops  from  Vietnam.  We  must  do  so  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  must  be  willing — all  of 
us — to  say,  "Enough." 

I  wholeheartedly  support  these  views. 
Such  candid  recommendations  by  so 
prominent  a  public  figure,  now  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mitte.  are  welcome. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Muskie's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Senatob  Edmund  S.  Muskie  at 
THE  Connaissance  Lecture,  UNivERsrrT  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Febru- 
ary 23,  1971 

George  Kennan  once  wrote  that  "A  polit- 
ical society  does  not  live  to  conduct  foreign 
fKjlicy  ...  it  conducts  foreign  policy  in  order 
to  live." 

Our  experience  In  Indochina  is  a  tragic 
demonstritlon  that  our  foreign  policy  affects 
us  no  less  than  it  affects  other  nations. 

Foreign  jjolicy  is  not  a  game.  It  should  be 
a  means  for  allowing  us  to  get  on  with  what 
ought  to  be  our  fundEunental  tasks — of  build- 
ing a  whole  society  here  in  America,  and  of 
helping  other  nations  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  their  citizens.  The  time  has  come 
to  return  to  these  tasks. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  what  we  must;  to 
end  the  war;  to  end  the  killing  10.000  miles 
away;  to  stop  tearing  our  own  country  apart. 
For  almost  200  years  as  a  nation,  we  have 
proclaimed  our  belief  In  peace  and  in  the 
dignity  of  man.  Yet  for  too  many  years,  we 
have  permitted  that  belief  to  wither  away 
in  the  Jungles  of  Indochina.  We  have  too 
often  behaved  in  Indochina  as  if  the  use  of 
force  should  be  a  first  alternative  rather 
than  a  last  resort.  We  have  too  often  be- 
haved In  Indochina  as  If  our  nation's  men 
and  resources  were  bargaining  chips  In  an 
international  game  of  poker.  We  have  too 
often  behaved,  in  Indochina  and  elsewhere, 


as  if  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo 
abroad  were  essential  to  our  survival  here 
at  home.  We  have  too  often  behaved,  in  Indo- 
china and  elsewhere,  as  if  international  jwl- 
itics  were  a  simple  contest  between  the  forces 
of  darkness  and  the  forces  of  light. 

How,  then,  should  we  behave  In  a  world 
where  distrust  and  hostility  stHl  run  deep, 
where  the  alms  of  nations  continue  to  differ 
in  fundamental  respects?  While  remaining 
prepared  to  resist  the  threat  or  use  of  force, 
we  must  also  be  prepared  to  exercise  the  wis- 
dom, moderation,  and  restraint  which  are 
necessary  if  man  is  to  create  the  conditions 
for  peace. 

We  must  remember  that  sa\'ing  men's  lives 
is  more  important  tlian  saving  face  for  gov- 
ernments. We  mvist  remember  that  a  for- 
eign policy  which  cannot  be  presented  hon- 
estly to  the  American  people  does  not  de- 
serve their  support.  I  speak  tonight  out  of 
deep  concern  that  we  have  forgotten  these 
very  principles  in  Indochina,  and  so  the  war 
gees  on. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  after  this  Ad- 
minlEtration  has  assured  us  it  was  winding 
down  the  war,  It  bias  taken  new  military  ac- 
tions across  the  face  of  Indochina.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  this  Administration 
has  ruled  out  any  further  initiatives  by  our 
negotiators  at  the  Paris  Talks.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  by  the  news  blackout  before  the 
Invasion  of  Laos,  and  the  conflicting  reports 
of  what  is  happening  there  now.  Eventually, 
we  will  know,  and  the  Administration  will 
learn  that  it  can  embargo  the  news,  but  It 
cannot  embargo  the  truth. 

It  is  cynical  for  this  Administration  to 
argue  that  Americans  are  not  engaged  in 
ground  combat  In  Laos  when  American  hell- 
copter  gun  crews  are  involved  in  ground  com- 
bat, and  American  lives  are  being  lost.  A  dif- 
ference of  thirty  feet  in  altitude  between 
helicopter  gunners  and  the  ground  troops 
they  are  firing  at  is  no  difference  at  all  in 
function. 

I  believe  it  was  wrong  to  unleash  South 
Vietnamese  troops  across  the  border  of  Laos 
and  support  them  there,  as  I  believed  it  was 
wrong  to  lead  them  across  the  border  of  Cam- 
bodia. What  we  have  attempted,  with  a  lim- 
ited number  of  South  Vietnamese,  is  an  op- 
eration that  has  been  rejected  in  the  past  for 
far  stronger  U.S.  forces.  Once  again,  this 
Administration  has  minimized  the  risks  and 
exaggerated  the  benefits  of  a  new  military 
adventure.  Whatever  the  apparent  or  illusory 
short-term  military  gains,  this  action  has  re- 
sulted in  a  substantial  extension  of  our  mili- 
tary Involvement  and  has  further  under- 
mined the  Paris  talks. 

I  believe  it  was  right  for  the  President  to 
have  told  us  last  June  that  no  combat  sup- 
port missions  would  be  flown  across  the  skies 
of  Cambodia.  I  believe  it  was  wrong  for  his 
Secretary  of  Defense,  six  months  later,  to 
characterize  this  pledge  and  the  words  of  the 
Cooper-Church  Amendment  as  matters  of 
"semantics."  If  these  matters  are  semantics, 
then  neither  the  pledge  nor  even  the  laws  of 
our  government  can  have  any  reliable 
meaning. 

I  believe  It  is  wrong  to  increase  once  again 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  And  I  believe 
it  was  wrong  for  the  President  to  refuse  to 
rule  out  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  by 
the  South  Vietnamese — who  could  not  attack 
the  North  without  otir  support. 

The  longer  we  lend  our  presence  to  this  ex- 
panding conflict,  the  longer  this  conflict  will 
endure.  And  the  longer  it  endures,  the  more 
profound  will  be  the  injury  done,  not  only  to 
the  peoples  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  but  to  our  own  country — to  our  men 
who  are  killed  or  maimed  and  to  their  fami- 
lies, to  our  Institutions  of  learning,  to  our 
procedures  for  governing,  to  our  confidence 
our  society's  ability  to  reach  for  its  own 
Ideals. 

The  President  h&s  had  more  than  two  long 
years  to  Implement  his  so-called  plan  to  end 
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the  war.  But  all  that  he  has  revealed  is  a  pro- 
gram for  maintaining  a  substantial  American 
military  presence  In  Indochina.  Our  troop 
level  In  South  Vietnam  will  have  been  re- 
duced to  284,000  men  by  May  of  this  year.  I 
welcome  that  reduction.  I  believe  all  Amer- 
icans welcome  that  reduction.  This  Adminis- 
tration has  tried  to  make  us  believe,  however, 
that  its  policy  Is  to  train  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  take  our  the  fighting  so  our  troop.s 
can  be  withdrawn.  But  has  the  President  said 
that  this  Is  his  policy?  No — he  would  only  say 
last  Wednesday  that  we  wUl  withdraw  all  our 
troops  as  part  of  a  mutual  withdrawal. 

Then  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  say  his  policy  will  lead  to 
a  complete  withdrawal  of  American  troops? 
Must  Americans  fight  and  die  Indefinitely  In 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and  Laos?  Must  our 
men  In  South  Vietnam  remain  indefinitely  as 
props  for  the  Thleu-Ky  regime?  And  how 
long  must  further  thousands  of  our  men  In 
Thailand  and  on  the  seas  off  Indochina  be 
committed  to  this  war?  These  are  the  things 
we  want  this  Administration  to  naake  per- 
fectly clear. 

This  much  we  already  know:  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  Is  not  the  answer.  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  no 
answer  for  our  American  men  still  held  cap- 
tive as  prlsoners-of-war.  Vletnamlzatlon  Is 
no  sure  answer  for  the  safe  withdrawal  of  our 
remaining  troops.  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  no 
answer  for  a  negotiated  settlement  to  end  all 
of  the  fighUng.  Vletnamlzatlon  perpetuates 
the  Illusion  of  ultimate  military  victory. 

This  Administration  now  argues  that  Its 
activities  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  will  protect 
Vletnamlzatlon  and  thereby  hasten  an  end 
to  the  war.  It  Is  a  curious  logic  that  would 
conclude  a  war  by  widening  It.  What  will 
happen  If  American  troop  levels  continue  to 
drop  and  our  forces  become  more  vulnerable 
to  attack?  Will  there  then  be  more  Invasions 
of  Laos  by  the  South  Vietnamese,  with  con- 
tinuing American  support?  Or  will  the  Presi- 
dent then  resume  the  air  war  against  North 
Vietnam  beyond  the  vague  limits  of  what  Is 
now  called  "protective  reaction?" 

Only  last  Wednesday,  the  President  said 
he  was  "not  going  to  place  any  limitation" 
on  the  use  of  conventional  air  power  any- 
where In  Indochina,  including  North  Viet- 
nam. Let  us  remember  that  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  accompanied  a  massive  In- 
crease In  American  troops  from  1965  to  1968. 
The  bombing  left  hundreds  of  American 
Dllots  prisoner  In  North  Vietnam.  The  bomb- 
ing did  nothing  to  prevent  the  TET  offensive. 
And  when  we  stopped  the  bombing  In  Octo- 
ber 1968,  our  objective  was  to  begin  substan- 
tive negotiations. 

The  President  now  says  he  will  take  no 
new  initiatives  at  the  Paris  talks.  All  that 
Is  left  of  the  President's  so-called  plan  Is 
Vletnamlzatlon.  Some  say  that  plan  will 
work.  Some  say  It  will  not  work.  I  say  It  Is 
the  vrrong  plan  In  either  case. 

If  the  plan  does  work,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  continued  warfare  among  the  Viet- 
namese and  an  Indefinite  American  presence. 
If  It  doesn't  work,  this  Administration  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  attacks  on 
Ncrth  Vietnam  Itself.  The  dangers  are  In- 
calculable. A  plan  which  leaves  only  these 
nlternatlves.  which  gives  us  only  these  bleak 
exDectatlons.  is  the  wrong  plan.  It  Is  the 
continuation  of  a  war  which  must  come  to 
an  end. 

I  am  convinced  that  for  the  right  policy 
we  must  look — not  toward  Vletnamlzatlon, 
but  rather  toward  the  peace  negotiations  and 
t:wb.rd  creating  the  conditions  for  peace.  Wc 
i.iust  seek  to  negotiate  In  Paris  virhat  Is  nego- 
tiable and  what  can  never  be  settled  on  the 
widening  battlefields  of  Indochina. 

We  cannot  hope  to  dictate  the  lasting 
terms  or  even  the  shape  of  a  political  settle- 
ment of  this  conflict.  Only  the  Vietnamese 
can  settle  their  political  differences.  Only 
they  can  fashion  a  settlement  In  which  they 
have  a  stake.  Only  they  can  understand  the 


political  realities  which  such  a  settlement 
must  reflect. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  of  us  by  now  that 
this  war  is  essentially  a  wsir  fought  among 
the  Vietnamese  people  for  political  ends.  And 
therein  lies  a  lesson  of  this  tragedy.  We  can- 
not substitute  our  will  and  our  political  sys- 
tem for  theirs.  We  cannot  write  the  social 
contract  for  another  people.  We  may,  how- 
ever, be  able  to  reach  agreements  on  those 
Issues  which  concern  us  most,  provided  we 
make  clear  our  intention  to  withdraw  all  our 
troops  from  Vietnam  by  a  fixed  and  definite 
date. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  could  then  negotiate 
the  release  of  our  American  prlsoners-of- 
war  before  that  deadline.  I  have  no  doubt 
we  could  then  negotiate  the  safe  withdrawal 
of  all  our  troops  now  stationed  In  South 
Vietnam.  In  addition,  there  could  be  a  cease- 
fire between  our  troops  and  theirs  which 
could  be  the  first  step  toward  a  complete 
standstill  cease-fire  among  all  the  parties.  At 
the  same  time,  we  could  work  toward  agree- 
ments to  end  the  fighting  In  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  And  we  could  encourage  the  Vietnam- 
ese parties  to  negotiate  a  political  settlement 
that  would  restore  a  measure  of  peace  to  all 
of  Vietnam.  These  must  be  the  goals  of  our 
policy  In  Indochina. 

Many  Americans  believe  that  events  have 
taken  over,  that  things  have  gotten  out  of 
hand,  that  nothing  they  can  do  will  change 
the  policy  of  this  Administration.  But  I  be- 
lieve you  can  make  a  difference,  even  before 
1972.  You  can  exert  responsible  public  pres- 
sure upon  the  Elxecutlve  branch  for  an  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  complete  withdrawal, 
before  1972.  You  can  support  initiatives  In 
the  Congress  to  establish  an  Indochina  policy 
which  makes  sense,  before  1972. 

That  Is  why  I  Introduced  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  Resolution  last  May,  calling  on  the 
President  to  establish  a  timetable  for  the 
complete  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican troops.  That  Is  why  I  co-sponsored  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  Amendment  in  the  last 
Congress.  And  that  Is  why  I  have  agreed  to 
co-sponsor  It  In  this  Congress,  and  to  sup- 
port Its  establishment  of  a  deadline  of 
December  31,  1971. 

It  should  be  clear  to  us  by  now  that  for 
too  many  years,  v/e  have  pursued  the  wrong 
policy  In  the  wrong  place  In  the  wrong  way. 
The  price  of  that  policy  has  been  a  terrible 
cost  in  American  lives  and  resources.  The 
price  has  been  a  terrible  cost  in  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  peoples  of  Indochina. 

W(?  have  helped  to  destroy  their  country- 
side, their  towns  and  their  villages,  the  very 
fabric  of  their  lives.  And  If  we  now  have  any 
commitment  in  Indochina,  It  must  be  this: 
we  must  help  the  people  of  this  region  re- 
build their  countries  and  heal  the  wounds 
of  war.  We  must  show  in  Indochina  that  we 
understand  what  foreign  polcly  is  all  about, 
what  wisdom  and  Judgment  and  restraint  are 
all  about,  what  compassion  and  moral  ob- 
ligations are  all  about. 

Isn't  It  clear  then  what  we  must  do?  After 
so  many  young  Americans  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  demonstrate  against  their  own  gov- 
ernment; after  so  many  Americans  of  every 
description  have  come  to  doubt  what  their 
government  says  and  to  doubt  that  their 
government  will  listen;  after  so  much  divi- 
sion and  disillusionment  throughout  this 
land:  isn't  it  clear? 

Of  course.  It  Is  clear.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
only  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  will  be 
the  one  we  strike  ourselves.  We  must  with- 
draw all  our  troops  from  Vietnam.  We  must 
do  so  by  the  end  of  this  year.  We  must  be 
willing — all  of  us — to  say,  "Enough." 


INTERVIEW  OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
BY  C.  L.  SULZBERGER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  transcript  of  a 


New  York  Times  interview  with  President 
Nixon,  published  on  March  10,  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  This  interview,  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Sulzberger,  foreign  affairs  column- 
ist, details  clearly  the  many  viewpoints  of 
President  Nixon  and  outlines  his  philos- 
ophies, particularly  his  commitment  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  President 
the  last  statement  of  the  interview  tells 
the  story : 

If  we  manage  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment and  living  conditions  in  this  country 
we  must  also  assure  that  we  will  be  around 
to  enjoy  those  Improvements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom   the  Interview  Granted  by 
President  Nixon  on  Foreign  Affairs 

Washington. — Following  are  excerpts  from 
an  Interview  with  President  Nixon  conducted 
here  yesterday  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  foreign 
affairs  columnist  of  The  New  York  Times. 
T^e  transcript,  which  Is  unoCBclal,  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Sulzberger  from  his  notes. 

I  would  strongly  commend  to  you  my 
second  foreign-policy  report,  which  I  think 
you  should  read  carefully.  I  have  noticed  In 
some  quarters  a  tendency  to  dlficuas  this  mat- 
ter sneerlngly  or  condescendingly,  saying 
there  is  nothing  new  in  It. 

But  that  Isn't  so.  It  sets  forth  new  policy 
directions  and  outUnee,  the  goals  we  hope  to 
achieve — the  goals  not  only  for  this  Admin- 
istration but  for  subsequent  administrations. 
This  Is  a  long-range  effort.  It  doesn't  get  Into 
a  country-by-country  analysis  exc«pt  in  con- 
nection with  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  everything  you  see  there  Is  a 
new  philosophy  of  United  States  policy.  It  Is 
the  most  complete  and  accurate  description 
of  the  Nixon  doctrine.  This  doctrine  Is  de- 
signed for  the  specific  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing a  U.S.  policy  role  In  the  world  rather 
than  a  withdrawal  from  the  world  and  In- 
ternational responsibilities. 

The  Irony  today,  for  those  who  look  at  the 
Washington  scene.  Is  that  the  great  Inter- 
nationalists of  the  post-World  War  II  period 
have  become  the  neo-lsolatlonlsts  of  the 
Vietnam  war  period  and  especially  of  the 
period  accompanying  the  ending  of  that  war. 
And  it  is  ending. 

This  Is  also  true  of  the  attitude  of  those 
former  Internationalists  with  respect  to  our 
defense  posture  and  defense  spending.  And, 
for  some.  It  is  even  true  of  our  foreign 
trade  policy.  There,  of  course.  It  depends  on 
Individuals.  For  example.  Senator  Javlts  is 
an  all-out  free-trader  and  a  "European." 
but  he  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  United  States 
role  In  Asia.  He  would  also  be  for  a  lower  de- 
fense budget.  I  merely  cite  him  as  an  example 
of  what  I  mean  and  the  varying  attitudes  I 
mention. 

The  point  Is,  why  has  this  happened?  Why 
have  many  former  Internationalists  devel- 
oped neo-lsolatlonlst  tendencies,  at  least  In 
some  degree?  Part  of  the  answer  Is  simply 
that  Americans,  like  all  idealists,  are  very 
Impatient  people.  They  feel  that  If  a  good 
thing  Is  going  to  happen  It  should  happen 
Instantly. 

And  a  great  many  of  these  people  are  very 
disillusioned  with  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
not,  personally,  because  I  never  expected  It 
could  settle  all  problems  involving  major 
powers  but  could  nevertheless  play  a  tiseful 
role  In  development  and  in  peacekeeping  In 
areas  where  the  superpowers  were  not  di- 
rectly Involved. 

The  older  a  nation  and  a  people  become, 
the  more  they  become  conscious  of  history 
and  also  of  what  is  possible.  Now  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you  what  I  mean.  I  rate  myself  as  a 
deeply  committed  pacifist,  perhaps  because 
of  my  Quaker  heritage  from  my  mother.  But 
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I  must  deal  with  how  peace  can  be  achieved 
and  how  It  must  be  preserved. 

I  know  that  some  national  leaders  and 
some  countries  want  to  expand  by  conquest 
and  are  committed  to  expansion,  and  this  ob- 
viously creates  the  danger  of  war.  Moreover, 
some  peoples  have  hated  each  other  for  years 
and  years. 

Look  at  the  divided  peoples  of  India  and 
Pakistan.  Look  at  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.  You  can't  suddenly  eliminate  these 
differences,  these  hatreds.  Just  because  some 
political  leaders  get  together.  All  you  can 
hope  tor  is  to  bring  about  a  live-and-let-Uve 
situation. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  deeply  devoted  to 
a  desire  that  the  United  States  should  make 
the  greatest  possible  contribution  it  can 
make  to  developing  such  a  peaceful  world. 

It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  be  for  peace.  The 
point  is,  what  can  we  do  about  It? 

Through  an  accident  of  history  we  find 
ourselves  today  in  a  situation  where  no  one 
who  Is  really  for  peace  in  this  country  can 
reject  an  American  role  In  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Of  course,  we  had  our  own  period  of 
colonial  expansion  as  tjTjlfied  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  Idea  of  Manifest  Destiny. 
But  that  period  is  fortunately  gone. 

Since  then  this  country  has  fought  In  four 
wars  which  we  didn't  start,  and  really  what 
they  have  In  common  Is  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  better  chance  for  a  peaceful  world. 

And  this  applies  for  the  Vietnam  war  as 
well  as  the  two  World  Wars  and  Korea.  Ob- 
vlou.sly  it  was  a  political  temptation  when 
I  started  office  to  state  simply  that  we  would 
get  out  right  away  without  any  responsibility 
for  v/hat  came  next. 

But  I  knew  too  much  about  history,  about 
Asia,  about  the  basic  feeling  In  the  United 
States.  If  we  failed  to  achieve  ovir  limited 
goal — to  let  a  small  country  exercise  the  right 
to  choose  its  own  way  of  life,  without  having 
a  Conunimlst  government  Imposed  upon  It 
by  force — If  we  failed  to  achieve  this,  we 
would  not  help  the  cause  of  peace. 

For  a  time,  perhaps,  we  would  be  seen  as 
a  kind  of  hero.  But  soon  it  would  be  seen 
that  we  had  left  behind  a  legacy  of  even 
greater  dangers  for  Southeast  Asia  and  for 
the  Pacific  region.  And,  after  all,  we  are  a 
Pacific  power. 

AMERICANS  TIRING  OP  WORLD  ROLE 

In  1966  and  1967— culminating  In  1968 — 
the  American  people  began  to  tire  of  playing 
a  role  In  the  world.  We  had  fought  four  wars, 
se!flcs.=ly  and  for  no  gain.  We  had  provided 
some  $100-blUion  In  foreign  aid,  much  of  It 
to  former  enemies  who  are  now  our  com- 
petitors, like  Japan. 

And  we  found  ourselves  committed  In 
Vietnam,  In  a  war  where  there  are  no  heroes, 
only  goats.  Our  people  became  sick  of  Viet- 
nam and  supported  our  men  there  only  In 
order  to  get  them  out — after  this  period  of 
change  In  mood.  Somewhere  a  great  change 
had  taken  place. 

We  had  tised  our  power  for  peace  in  four 
wars  but  this  new  attitude  gained  force:  "If 
v;e  can't  handle  this  one,  to  hell  with  It." 

We  got  caught  up  In  a  vlsclous  cross  fire, 
and  it  became  Increasingly  difficult  to  make 
people  understand.  I  must  say  that  without 
television  It  might  have  been  difficult  for 
me  to  get  people  to  understand  a  thing. 

Tlie  croes  fire  I  referred  to  was  this.  The 
supcrdoves  opposed  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam and  all  world  responsibilities — Korea, 
the  Philippines,  the  Middle  East,  Europe. 
This  was  the  kind  of  Isolationism  of  those 
who  felt  the  United  States  shouldn't  have 
played  any  role  at  all  In  Southeast  Asia  from 
the  very  start.  For  these  pec^le  Vietnam  was 
a  distant,  small,  foreign  coimtry  In  Just  the 
terms  that  Chamberlain  mentioned  concern- 
ing Czechoslovakia  at  the  time  of  Munich. 
These  were  the  superdoves. 

But  on  the  other  side,  the  opposite  cross 
fire  came  from  the  superhawks.  This  group 
stood   by    their   Commander   in   Chief,  the 


President,  but  became  fed  up  with  the  war 
for  their  own  reasons.  They  felt  that  If  the 
United  States  can't  handle  a  distant  little 
war,  why  then  let's  just  pull  out  and  build  up 
our  strength  at  home.  Their  logic  also  favored 
Isolationism,  but  from  another  angle.  And 
they  want  to  develop  a  Portress  America  at 
home  and  cram  it  full  of  nUsslles  while 
the  superdoves  want  us  to  pull  out  of  the 
war  also,  but  reducing  our  strength  at  home. 

AND    THOSE    IN    THE    MIDDLE 

In  between  there  are  those  of  us  who  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  cross  fire.  The  super- 
hawk  feels  it  Is  his  duty  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent even  If  that  same  superhawk  isn't  sure 
he  wants  to  see  us  do  what  we  are  doing. 
The  superdove  has  a  different  attitude. 

He  Is  a  good-hearted  fellow,  but  when  he 
looks  around  and  sees  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  the  blacks,  the  Indians,  the  poor  whites, 
the  pot-smoking  kids,  crime  In  the  cities, 
urban  slums,  the  environment,  he  says:  "We 
must  get  out  of  the  war  right  away  and  con- 
cern ourselves  only  with  our  problems  at 
home." 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  there  has  never 
been  so  great  a  challenge  to  U.S.  leadership. 
This  war  Is  ending.  In  fact,  I  seriously  doubt 
if  we  will  ever  have  another  wm.  This  Is 
probably  the  very  last  one. 

In  any  theoretical  question  of  a  war  on 
the  basis  of  "either  them  or  us,"  I  am  sure 
everyone  In  the  country  would  Join  In  behind 
me.  But  this  Is  not  the  case  In  a  small  coun- 
try so  far  away  Involved  in  a  situation  so 
difficult  to  explain. 

I  am  certain  a  Gallup  poll  would  show  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  would  want 
to  pull  out  of  Vietnam.  But  a  Gallup  poll 
would  also  show  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  would  want  to  pull  three  or  more  divi- 
sions out  of  Europe.  And  It  would  also  show 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  would  cut 
our  defense  budget. 

Polls  are  not  the  answer.  You  must  look 
at  the  facts.  The  Soviets  now  have  three 
times  the  missile  strength  (ICBM)  of  our- 
selves. By  1974  they  will  pass  us  In  subma- 
rines carrying  nuclear  missiles. 

MRS.    MEIB   tTNDERSTOOD   HIM 

All  of  these  things  are  very  directly  re- 
lated. For  example,  when  Mrs.  Melr,  the 
Israeli  Prime  Minister,  visited  me,  she  un- 
derstood me  right  away  when  I  said  that  If 
America  winds  up  the  war  In  Vietnam  in 
failure  and  an  Image  Is  developed  that  the 
war  was  fought  only  by  stupid  scoundrels, 
there  wotUd  be  a  wave  of  isolationism.  This 
would  embrace  the  U.S.  role  everywhere^ 
Including  the  Middle  East.  Mrs.  Melr  saw  the 
point  Immediately. 

As  I  see  It,  we  have  to  take  certain  specific 
steps.  First  of  all,  what  we  now  have  to  do 
is  end  the  war — as  we  now  are  doing — In  a 
vv'ay  that  gives  South  Vietnam  a  reasonable 
chance  to  survive  without  our  help.  But  this 
doesn't  mean  we  would  withdraw  all  our 
responsibilities  everywhere. 

As  I  stated  In  first  explaining  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  our  idea  Is  to  create  a  situation  In 
which  those  lands  to  which  we  have  obliga- 
tions or  in  which  we  have  Interests,  If  they 
are  ready  to  fight  a  fire,  should  be  able  to 
count  on  us  to  furnish  the  hose  and  water. 

Meanwhile,  in  Europe,  we  can't  cut  down 
our  forces  until  there  Is  a  mutual  agreement 
with  the  other  side.  We  must  stand  with  our 
European  friends  If  they  will  only  do  a  bit 
more  themselves  In  NATO — as  they  have 
Indicated  they  will  do. 

And  we  cannot  foolishly  fall  behind  In  the 
arms  competition.  In  the  United  States,  we 
remain  ahead  In  the  navy  and  In  the  air,  but 
the  Soviets  are  ahead  In  ICBM's  and  soon 
will  pass  us  In  modern  submarine  strength. 

But  each  has  a  kind  of  sufficiency.  The 
Soviets  are  a  great  land  power  opposite 
China  as  well  as  having  far-reaching  Inter- 
ests elsewhere.  We  are  a  great  sea  power  and 


we  must  keep  our  strength.  I  am  a  strong 
Navy  man  myself.  I  believe  in  a  strong  con- 
ventional navy  v/hlch  helps  us  to  play  a 
peacekeeping  role  in  such  areas,  for  exam- 
ple, as  Latin  America. 

These  are  all  elements  that  must  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  each  other.  The  main 
thing  Is  that  I'd  like  to  see  us  not  end  the 
Vietnamese  war  foolishly  and  find  ourselves 
all  alone  In  the  world.  I  could  have  chosen 
that  coiu'se  my  very  first  day  In  office.  But 
I  want  the  American  people  to  be  able  to 
be  led  by  me,  or  by  my  successor,  along  a 
course  that  allows  us  to  do  what  Is  needed 
to  help  ke^  the  peace  In  this  world. 

We  used  to  look  to  other  nations  to  do 
this  Job  once  upon  a  time.  But  now  only 
the  United  States  plays  a  major  role  of  this 
sort  in  the  world.  Our  responsibilities  are 
not  limited  to  this  great  continent  but  In- 
clude Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Southeast 
Asia,  East  Asia,  many  areas  whose  fate  af- 
fects the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  must  above  all  tend  to  our  national 
obligations.  We  must  not  forget  our  alliances 
or  our  Interests.  Other  nations  must  know 
that  the  United  States  has  both  the  capabil- 
ity and  the  will  to  defend  these  allies  and 
protect  these  interests. 

Unless  people  understand  this  and  under- 
stand It  well,  the  United  States  will  simply 
retreat  Into  isolationism,  both  politically 
and  diplomatically.  We  would,  of  course, 
continue  to  be  an  economic  giant;  but  that 
Is  not  enough. 

Let  us  look  at  the  world  today.  There  are 
two  great  powers  facing  us,  Russia  and 
China.  They  are  great  powers  and  great  peo- 
ple. Certainly  neither  of  them  wants  war. 
But  both  are  motivated  by  a  philosophy 
which  announces  itself  as  expansionist  in 
character.  This  they  will  admit  themselves. 

And  only  the  United  States  has  sufficient 
strength  to  be  able  to  help  maintain  a  bal- 
ance in  Europe  and  other  areas  that  might 
otherwise  be  affected. 

U.S. -SOVIET    COOPERATION 

What  I  am  saying  Is  not  a  cold-war  philos- 
ophy. I  hope  that  we  can  further  develop  our 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  For, 
although  we  recognize  that  their  ideology  is 
expansionist,  they  know  what  it  means  if 
the  genie  comes  out  of  the  bottle  and  that 
their  Interest  in  survival  requires  that  they 
avoid  a  conflict  with  the  United  States.  This 
means  that  we  must  And  a  way  of  cooper- 
ating. 

For  obvious  pragmatic  reasons,  therefore, 
we  can  see  peace  slowly  shaping  up.  First, 
as  we  are  doing,  we  must  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  must  continue  our  Soviet  ne- 
gotiations and  open  the  door  of  cooperation 
to  China.  And  in  this  way  there  will  be  a 
chance  of  building  a  world  that  Is  relatively 
peaceful. 

I  deliberately  say  relatively  peaceful.  That 
doesn't  mean  everyone  will  be  disarmed,  safe 
and  loving  everyone  else.  The  kind  of  rela- 
tive peace  I  envision  Is  not  the  dream  of 
my  Quaker  youth.  But  it  Is  realistic  and  I 
am  convinced  we  can  bring  It  about. 

Yet,  to  do  this,  we  can't  heed  either  our 
superhawks  whose  policy  would  ultimately 
lead  to  war  or  to  our  superdoves  who  believie 
that  only  they  are  capable  of  achieving  peace 
and  that  everyone  else  is  a  heretic.  The  trou- 
ble Is  that  their  policy  of  weakness  would 
also  quickly  lead  to  war. 

The  day  the  United  States  quits  playing  a 
responsible  role  In  the  world — in  Europe  or 
Asia  or  the  Middle  East — or  gives  up  or  re- 
cedes from  its  efforts  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate defense  force — on  that  day  this  will 
become  a  very  unsafe  world  to  live  in. 

I  can  assure  you  that  my  words  are  those 
of  a  devoted  pacifist.  My  very  hardest  job  Is 
to  give  out  posthumous  Medals  of  Honor. 

I  don't  question  the  motives  of  those  who 
oppose  me.  But  I  know  this  world.  I  have 
traveled  about  and  talked  to  many  leaders. 
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and  I  know  we  have  a  chance  to  play  a  role 
In  this  world. 

Another  thing:  People  should  be  under  no 
Illusion  that  you  can  play  a  role  in  one  area 
but  wholly  Ignore  another.  Of  course  we're 
not  going  to  get  Into  every  little  fireflght 
everywhere.  The  Nixon  doctrine  says  only 
that  we  will  help  those  who  help  themselves. 
Sometimes  people  tend  to  forget  the  real 
situation  prevailing  today.  When  considering 
Asia,  the  great  problem  Is  that  everyone  over- 
looks the  fact  that  non-Communist  Asia — 
excluding  India  and  Pakistan — produces 
three  times  as  much  as  China.  Why,  Japan 
alone  produces  twice  as  much  as  China. 

What  is  going  to  happen  if  we  ignore  such 
basic  facts?  The  United  States,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, is  a  Pacific  power.  And  the  SST  will  be 
built — if  not  by  us,  by  someone  else.  And 
then  we  will  be  only  three  hours'  flight  from 
Japan. 

There  will  be  400  million  people  in  non- 
Communist  Asia  relying  ever  more  upon  us. 
Why  Prime  Minister  Sato  said  not  so  long 
ago  that  Japan  depends  on  the  U.S.  nuclear 
fleld. 

In  past  times  the  No.  1  nation  was  always 
In  that  position  because  of  military  con- 
quests. But  the  mantle  of  leadership  fell  on 
American  shoulders  not  by  our  desire  and 
not  for  the  purposes  of  conquest.  But  we 
have  that  position  today,  and  how  we  han- 
dle ourselves  will  determine  the  chances  of 
world  p)eace. 

Do  you  know,  in  all  my  travels,  not  one 
leader  I  have  talked  to  ever  said  to  me  in 
private  that  he  feared  the  United  States  as 
a  nation  bent  on  conquest.  And  I  have  met 
many  Communist  leaders,  as  you  know. 
Whatever  some  of  them  may  pretend  in  pub- 
lic, they  understand  our  true  troubles  and 
they  are  also  thankful  that  the  United  States 
wants  nothing — nothing  but  the  right  for 
everyone  to  live  and  let  live. 

CONFTDENCE  IN  THE  PEOPLE 

The  big  question  to  my  mind  is:  Will  our 
Establishment  and  our  people  meet  their 
responsibilities?  Frankly,  I  have  far  more 
confidence  In  our  people  than  In  the  Estab- 
lishment. The  people  seem  to  see  the  prob- 
lem in  simple  terms:  "By  golly,  we  have  to 
do  the  right  thing." 

But  the  real  problem,  what  worries  me 
most.  Is:  Will  our  Establishment  see  it  that 
way?  I  am  not  talking  about  my  critics  but 
about  a  basic,  strange  sickness  that  appears 
to  have  spread  among  those  who  usually,  in 
this  country,  can  be  expected  to  see  clearly 
ahead  into  the  future. 

These  are  the  people  who,  after  World 
War  II,  supported  the  Greek-Turkish  aid 
program,  the  Marshall  Plan,  NATO.  But  to- 
day they  are  in  disarray  because  of  two 
things.  They  are  terribly  disillusioned  about 
Vietnam,  which  is  so  hard  a  problem  to 
\inderstand.  And  they  have  an  enormous 
concern  with  home  problems  of  a  sort  and 
a  degree  that  did  not  face  us  a  generation 
earlier. 

I  understand  these  factors.  There  Is  a  vast 
need  for  reforms,  for  Improvements  in 
health,  education  and  environment.  But  we 
have  to  assume  our  responsibilities  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  We  have  to  do  both. 
After  all,  if  we  manage  to  Improve  the  en- 
vironment and  living  conditions  in  this 
country  we  must  also  assure  that  we  will  be 
around  to  enjoy  those  Improvements. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN  VETERANS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  a  life 
member  of  the  DAV,  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  Senators  in  saluting  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  aided  our  injured  service- 
men and  their  families  for  over  50  years : 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

From  modest  beginnings  at  a  1919  Cin- 


cinnati Christmas  party  for  100  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  I,  the  DAV  has 
grown  to  an  organization  300,000  strong, 
with  more  than  1,900  local  chapters  serv- 
ing injured  servicemen  from  all  our  wars. 
Since  its  inception,  the  DAV  has  helped 
over  3  million  disabled  veterans  and 
their  families  obtain  over  $1  billion  in 
benefits  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

I  join  with  Senators  and  Americans 
everywhere  in  expressing  a  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  DAV  for  its  many  years  of 
needed,  generous  service.  I  know  the 
DAV  will  continue  to  aid  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for  all 
of  us. 


STRATEGY  OP  REALISTIC 
DETERRENCE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  testi- 
mony yesterday  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  Laird  presented  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's comprehensive  defense  pro- 
gram looking  toward  the  next  5  years. 

Appropriately,  the  report  is  entitled 
"Toward  a  Security  Strategy  of  Realistic 
Deterrence." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  Secretary's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary's  Summary 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  privileged  today  to  present  the 
first  comprehensive  Pive-Year  Defense  Pro- 
gram of  the  Nixon  Administration,  and  to 
discuss  the  associated  FY  1972  Budget. 

This  Plve-Year  Defense  Program  is  keyed 
to  the  twin  objectives  set  forth  by  President 
Nixon  for  the  last  third  of  the  20th  century: 
achievement  for  the  first  time  in  this  century 
of  a  generation  of  peace;  and  in  the  process, 
enhancement  of  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans,  while  helping  to  Improve  It  for 
all  peoples  of  the  world. 

This  1972  Defense  Report  to  Congress  and 
the  American  people  contains  a  Plve-Year 
Defense  Program  which  spells  out  a  new 
National  Security  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deter- 
rence. This  new  strategy  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent wars  by  furthering  the  President's  goal 
of  building  a  viable  structure  of  peace  based 
on  adequate  strength,  true  partnership,  and 
meaningful  negotiations. 

The  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence  seeks 
to  further  the  goal  of  peace  by  deterrence  of 
armed  conflict  at  all  levels.  I  have  always 
tried  to  be  a  realist  In  fulfilling  my  responsi- 
bilities, whether  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
or  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  believe  the 
strategy  we  are  advancing  is  realistic  for 
three  reasons: 

First,  it  is  based  on  a  sober  and  clear  view 
of  the  multiple  threats  to  peace  which  exist 
in  today's  world.  It  neither  exaggerates  nor 
underestimates  those  threats. 

Second,  it  provides  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  Free  World  military  capability  as 
the  essential  foundation  of  deterence.  It 
reject.s  the  view  that  peace  is  well  served  If 
our  military  power  Is  unilaterally  weakened. 

Third,  it  takes  account  of  the  strategic, 
fiscal,  manpower  and  political  realities  while 
steering  a  prudent  middle  course  between 
two  policy  extremes — world  policeman  or  new 
isolationism. 

The  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence  Is 
new.  Those  who  would  dismiss  it  as  a  mere 
continuation  of  past  policies  in  new  packag- 
ing would  be  quite  mistaken.  Past  policy  was 
responsive  and  reactive.  Our  new  Strategy 
Is  positive  and  active.  Past  policy  focused  on 
containment  and  accommodation.  The  new 


Strategy  emphasizes  measured,  meaningful 
involvement  and  vigorous  negotiation  from 
a  position  of  strength. 

The  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence  wlU 
provide  through  sufficient  strength  and  full 
partnership  the  Indispensable  and  realistic 
basis  for  effective  Free  World  negotiation. 
Most  importantly,  it  is  designed  not  to 
manage  crises  but  to  prevent  vrars. 

The  FY  1971  program  and  budget,  Which 
was  sent  to  Congress  last  year,  was  the 
foundation  for  the  transition  from  an  era 
of  conifrontatlon  to  an  era  of  meaningful 
negotiation.  The  fiscal  year  1972  program 
will  move  us  closer  to  this  goal. 

It  was  clear  at  the  outset  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  that.  In  order  to  set  the 
stage  and  create  the  conditions  for  mean- 
ingful negotiation  and  peaceful  relations,  we 
had  to  move  the  country  away  from  war  and 
toward  peace,  away  from  a  wartime  economy 
and  toward  a  peacetime  economy,  away  from 
lopsided  national  priorities  and  toward  a 
major  reordering  of  those  priorities,  away 
from  arms  competition  and  toward  arms 
limitation. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the  past  two 
years,   it  is  my   view  that  we   have   made 

sigmficant — in  some  cases  imprecedented 

progress  toward  the  major  interim  goals  we 
have  set  for  ourselves. 

In  the  war  to  peace  transition:  by  con- 
tinuing negotiations  In  Paris,  by  progress  in 
Vietnamizatlon,  by  reducing  U.S.  combat 
activities,  casualties  and  air  sortie  levels  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  by  an  orderly,  substan- 
tial and  oontinung  troop  redeployment  pro- 
gram. 

In  reordering  nation^il  priorities:  by  shift- 
ing the  Defense  portion  of  the  Federal 
Budget  and  Gross  National  Product  (GNP) 
to  Its  lowest  level  in  20  years  and  by  spend- 
ing more  on  human  needs  than  on  Defense 
needs. 

In  our  Defense  budget:  by  providing  for 
the  first  time  in  this  centiiry  the  full  peace 
dividend  before  the  conclusion  of  a  war. 
Defense  costs  in  this  budget  already  are 
back  at  pre^Vletanain  leveds  in  const^nit 
dollars. 

In  implementing  the  Nixon  Doctrine:  by 
withdrawing  more  than  300,000  American 
troops  from  Asia  While  Increasing  signifi- 
cantly security  assistance  levels  to  our 
friends  and  allies. 

In  NATO:  by  helping  foster  a  new  spirit 
of  meaningful  burden  sharing  and  a  new 
awareness  of  the  strategic,  fiscal,  manpower 
and  political  realities  we  face  in  common. 

In  moving  toward  zero-draft:  by  obtaining 
Congressional  approval  for  long-needed  draft 
reform  to  eliminate  many  inequities,  and  by 
cutting  draft  calls  almost  in  half  from  196« 
to  1970  in  pursuing  our  goal  of  zero-draft  by 
July  1,  1973. 

In  our  program  for  human  goals:  by  relat- 
ing it  to  our  objective  of  an  all-volunteer 
force,  by  seeking  to  instill  a  new  order  of 
professionalism  and  dignity  In  military  life, 
by  seeking  to  remedy  remaining  shortcom- 
ings in  such  areas  as  housing  and  education 
and  by  continuing  to  lead  the  way  toward 
full  equal  opportunity. 

In  taking  new  initiatives  with  regard  to 
prisoners  of  war:  by  an  unprecedented  ex- 
change offer  at  the  Paris  peace  table,  by 
search  and  rescue  missions  when  possible, 
and  by  focusing  public  attention  at  home 
and  abroad  on  their  plight. 

In  chemical  warfare  and  biological  re- 
search, and  in  defoliation:  by  promulgating 
a  major  new  policy  renouncing  any  use  of 
biological  and  toxic  weapons  and  renouncing 
first  use  of  lethal  and  incapacitating  chemi- 
cal weapons,  by  ending  crop  destruction  op- 
erations In  Vietnam  and  by  restricting  lim- 
ited defoliation  still  needed  for  troop  safety 
to  the  same  regulation  applied  to  herbicide 
use  in  the  U.S. 

In  major  improvements  of  defense  man- 
agement: by  adopting  many  of  the  Blue  Rib- 
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bon  Panel  recommendations,  by  emphasizing 
a  new  "fly-before-buy"  policy  and  by  In- 
creased decentralization  in  procurement 
actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  proud  of  the  signifi- 
cant progress  we  have  been  able  to  make  in 
establishing  new  directions  and  a  steady  mo- 
mentum toward  major  goals  of  the  American 
people.  As  I  reported  last  year  in  discussing 
our  FY  1971  transitional  program,  the  chal- 
lenges here  at  home  which  we  faced  upon 
assuming  office  in  many  ways  equalled,  and 
m  some  ways  surpassed,  the  growing  chal- 
lenges abroad. 

I  will  not  repeat  In  detail  what  I  said  last 
year,  but  it  Is  Important.  I  believe,  to  repeat 
a  concluding  comment  I  made  In  last  year's 
Defense  Report: 

"Transition  to  a  new  equilibrium  will  take 
time.  We  made  a  beginning  in  1969  tind  are 
continuing  the  transition  Into  calendar  year 
1970.  We  consider  our  flscal  year  1971  budget 
another  building  block  In  that  transition." 

I  readily  acknowledged  that  not  all  of  the 
challenges  we  encountered  upon  assuming 
office  had  been  met  with  the  submission 
of  the  flscal  year  1971  budget.  I  would  repeat 
that  comment  today  with  regard  to  the 
budget  and  program  contained  in  this  report. 
We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  all  aspects 
of  Defense  responsibility.  We  have  never 
claimed  to  be  Instant  problem-solvers.  But 
we  have  completed  our  year  of  transition 
with  respect  to  basic  Defense  planning  both 
with  regard  to  strategy  and  management.  We 
have  completed  our  basic  reviews  and  have 
made  our  fundamental  decisions  on  what 
needs  to  be  done.  The  New  Strategy  and 
Defense  Program  presented  in  this  report  em- 
body the  major  elements  of  the  decisions  that 
have  flowed  from  o\ir  assessments  of  the  past 
two  years.  The  Strategy  and  the  Program,  of 
course,  cannot  succeed  vrtthout  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

This  report  describes  the  major  changes 
which  have  been  made  and  which  will  be 
made  in  such  areas  as  defense  strategy,  the 
defense  budget,  research  and  development, 
conunand  and  control.  Intelligence,  procure- 
ment and,  most  Importantly,  the  need  to 
revamp  our  concepts  about  the  recruitment 
and  use  of  military  manpower — both  in 
active.  National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  outline  for  you  some 
of  the  major  points  in  the  Defense  Report.  We 
focus  on  two  fundamental  aspects  of  Defense 
Planning : 

In  Section  I — Effective  Implementation  of 
the  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence. 

In  Section  II — Better  Management  of  Hu- 
man, Material,  and  Economic  Resources  In 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Our  Five-Year  Defense  Plan  projects  a 
capability  to  attain  our  goal  with  an  efficient 
and  modernized  force  that,  in  peacetime, 
would  require  no  more  than  seven  percent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  and  be  made  up 
of  no  more  than  2.5  million  men  and  women 
who  are  volunteers.  This  Is  discussed  In  the 
chapter  on  Strategy  Overview,  which  states. 
In  essence,  that  a  realistic  military  strategy 
cannot  be  an  end  In  Itself  but  must  be  in- 
separably linked  with  a  broader  national 
strategy  of  deterrence  and  "meaningfully 
related  to  our  pressing  requirements  In  the 
domestic  fleld." 

As  I  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Concepts 
for  Defense  Planning,  we  intend  to  use  a 
Total  Force  approach  In  which  all  appropri- 
ate resources  for  deterrence,  U.S.  and  Free 
World,  will  be  available.  Through  the  appli- 
cation of  all  resources  across  the  full  spec- 
trum of  possible  conflict  and  the  full  spec- 
trum of  capabilities  of  our  friends  and  allies, 
we  will  maintain  sufficient  U.S.  strength  and 
win  mesh  this  strength  with  other  nations 
In  a  new  order  of  partnership. 

For  the  U.S.  forces,  the  Total  Force  con- 
cept win  mean  Increased  Importance  for  our 
National  Guard  and  Reserves.  In  this  chap- 


ter. I  analyze  the  progress  and  problems  of 
Vietnamizatlon,  and  discuss  its  relation  to 
the  Total  Force  concept  In  its  broadest  ap- 
plications, utilizing  both  military  and  non- 
military  resources.  Looking  to  the  future,  we 
must  continue  to  focus  on  the  intimate  rela- 
tions of  the  military,  economic,  political 
and  diplomatic  facets  of  the  Indochina  sit- 
uation as  we  move  to  terminate  U.S.  in-- 
volvement  In  the  fighting.  This  report  does 
not  address  the  day  to  day  military  situation 
In  Indochina,  or  anjrwhere  else.  It  seeks  in- 
stead to  explain  the  basic  concepts  that 
imderlie  our  strategy  for  the  future.  To  be 
realistic  about  It,  there  will  continue  to  be 
ups  and  downs,  gains  and  losses,  temporary 
setbacks.  The  Important  thing  is  for  the 
citizens  of  our  nation  to  keep  In  sight  the 
flxed  goal  of  a  generation  of  peace  and  to 
Insure,  as  best  we  can  that  the  policies  we 
establish  and  the  strategy  we  follow  lead  In 
that  direction. 

The  chapter  on  The  Threats  to  Free  World 
Security  provides  an  update  of  the  threats 
to  the  Free  World  at  all  levels  of  conflict. 
The  continued  momentum  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion In  strategic  missiles,  aircraft.  Naval  forces 
and  research  and  development  are  evaluated. 
Chinese  weapons  progress  Is  also  discussed. 
This  threat  assessment  Is  related  to  the  need 
for  assuring  that  the  United  States  maintains 
Its  technological  leadership  in  order  to  assure 
the  safety  and  survival  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. To  maintain  technological  leadership,  we 
must  reverse  the  recent  downward  trend  in 
R&D  funding,  which  this  budget  does,  and 
we  must  also  move  forward  vrtth  new  tech- 
nological Initiatives  to  guarantee  that  we 
have  flexibility  and  timely  options  to  meet 
possible  threats  of  the  future. 

The  fourth  and  final  chapter  In  Section  I, 
Force  Planning  under  the  New  Strategy,  pro- 
vides a  discussion  of  the  speclflc  programs 
being  recommended  as  the  "basic  minimum 
capabilities  deemed  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate for  the  years  ahead."  We  have  completed 
our  transition  to  what  we  describe  as  "base 
line  planning,"  and  are  now  building  for  the 
future.  Of  course,  much  will  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks.  Because  of  uncertainty  associated  with 
SALT,  we  must  maintain  present  capabilities, 
while  preserving  or  creating  options  to  ad- 
just those  capabilities  upward  or  downward 
as  may  be  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  hopes  more  for  suc- 
cess at  SALT  than  the  Department  of  Defense 
because  of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
we  would  face  should  SALT  fall.  The  details 
of  the  President's  decision  on  the  FY  1972 
SAFEGUARD  program  are  contained  in  this 
section.  SAFEGUARD  continues  to  be  a  vital 
factor  in  the  SALT  negotiations. 

The  Chapters  in  Section  II  are  focused  on 
the  need  for  better  management  of  human, 
material  and  economic  resources  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Chapter  1,  Organization  and  ManageTnent, 
focuses  on  our  management  concept  which  Is 
based  on  participatory  decision-making,  de- 
flned  decentralization,  and  delegation  of 
authority  under  speclflc  guidance.  I  propose 
in  this  chapter  the  creation  of  an  additional 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  In  order  to 
enhance  high  level  civilian  management  and 
to  cope  with  the  severe  time  demands  now 
placed  upon  the  single  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  David  Packard.  I  also  recommend 
creation  of  two  additional  positions  for  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

We  will  continue,  of  course,  to  make  man- 
agement Improvements  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Including  a  modiflcatlon  of  the 
Unified  Command  Structure  which  we  are 
recommending  to  the  President.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  draw  as  appropriate  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panel  which  was  so  ably  headed  by  Gilbert 
Fitzhugh. 

Our  examination  Into  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense  virlll 


continue,  and  further  changes  may  be  antici- 
pated. Including  the  creation  of  a  long-range 
planning  group  reporting  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  We  have  taken  steps 
als^^Jx)  strengthen  civilian  control  over  in- 
vestigative and  related  counter-intelligence 
activities. 

The  continued  progress  we  expect  under 
the  Human  Goals  principles  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  reported  In  the  Chap- 
ter on  Manpower  Objectives.  Of  particular 
Importance,  of  course,  is  our  program  to 
achieve  zero  draft  calls  by  mld-1973  and  to 
accomplish  further  Improvements  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  which  would  com- 
plement last  year's  reduced  draft  calls  and 
National  Random  Selection  System.  Many  in- 
equities In  the  Draft  have  been  eliminated  in 
the  past  two  years,  but  so  long  as  we  need 
the  Draft  It  must  be  made  more  equitable. 
One  gross  inequity  today  Is  the  fact  that  the 
young  men  who  attend  college  are  given  de- 
ferments which  are  denied  to  other  young 
when  who  do  not  attend  college.  This  is  un- 
fair and  should  be  changed. 

Once  men  and  women  are  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  are  serving  their  country  in  uni- 
form, we  owe  them  respect  and  dignity  for 
their  service,  and  we  owe  them  and  their 
families  fair  play  In  the  areas  of  pay,  hous- 
ing and  educational  opportunities. 

Let  me  candidly  tell  you  that  we  face  some 
formidable  problems  In  the  manpower  area 
that  are  not  going  to  be  solved  overnight.  In 
addition  to  complex  recruiting  and  retention 
problems,  we  share  with  the  rest  of  American 
society  the  agonizing  problems  related  to  race 
relations  and  drug  abuse.  We  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  determined  to  continue 
leading  the  way,  as  best  we  can,  in  seeking 
solutions  to  these  difficult  problems. 

A  flnal  Chapter  on  The  Defense  Budget  and 
the  Economy  surveys  the  Impact  of  cuts  In 
Defense  personnel  and  expenditures  over  the 
past  two  years  In  response  to  our  changing 
national  priorities. 

The  Impact  of  the  massive  cuts  that  have 
been  made  during  the  last  two  years  in  em- 
ployment and  expenditures  related  to  na- 
tional defense  is  assessed.  These  cuts  have 
resulted  In  a  considerable  amount  of  -Ctirbu- 
lence.  which  results  from  our  shift  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

This  year  the  rate  of  defense  reductions  Is 
declining  and  we  are  going  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  keep  to  a  minimum  this  turbulence, 
as  it  relates  to  our  civilian  employees.  De- 
fense industry  employees,  and  our  military 
people  and  their  families.  In  short,  the  De- 
fense Budget  has  been  heavily  affected  In 
our  national  reallocation  of  resources.  The 
period  of  Defense  dominance  in  national  re- 
source allocation  is  over.  Our  Fiscal  Year 
1972  budget,  in  constant  doUars,  will  be  be- 
low the  prewar  year  of  Fiscal  Year  1964.  This 
fact  cannot  be  Ignored  as  we  plan  to  imple- 
ment during  the  next  flve  years  our  New 
Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence. 

In  current  dollars,  the  FY  1972  Defense 
Budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  totals  $79.2  bUllon  In  Total  Obllga- 
tlonal  Authority  (TOA)  and  $76  biUlon  In 
outlays.  Including  amounts  proposed  for  fu- 
ture pay  increases.  This  is  $3.9  billion  In  TOA 
and  $1.5  billion  In  outlays  above  the  re- 
spective amounts  for  TOA  and  outlays  we 
now  expect  in  FY  1971. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  repeat 
that  we  have  not  solved  all  the  hard  prob- 
lems before  us  nor  can  I  tell  you  that  hard 
decisions  do  not  lie  ahead.  As  with  the  Fiscal 
1971  transitional  budget,  there  is  some  risk 
attached  to  our  FY  1972  Defense  Budget  for 
it  continues  the  downward  trend  In  overall 
Defense  Department  purchasing  power  at  a 
time  when  the  threats  we  face  around  the 
world  continue  to  Increase,  not  diminish. 
Should  events  dictate,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  any  action  that  may  be  required 
to  insure  the  continued  safety  and  security 
of  the  American  people. 
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As  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  seek  your  uader- 
standlng  and  your  support  for  our  new 
Strategy  and  want  to  assure  you  that  I  will 
continue  to  work  with  this  Committee  and 
other  Committees  of  the  Congress  to  advance 
the  goals  we  share  In  common  In  seeking  to 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  American 
people. 

A   RESPONSIVE   AND   RESPONSIBLE 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  PROTECTIONISM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  I  had  the  honor  of  cosponsor- 
ing  along  with  seven  other  Senators  the 
International  Trade  Act  of  1971. 

I  feel. this  act  is  extremely  significant 
as  an  attempt  to  answer — responsively 
and  responsibly — the  frustrations  and 
fear  which  lie  behind  much  of  our  re- 
cent protectionist  sentiment,  while 
maintaining  an  emphasis  on  expansion- 
ary trade  policies  to  serve  the  coming 
decades. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  number  of  editorials  which  were  writ- 
ten in  support  of  this  concept.  While 
none  of  us  are  wedded  to  every  clause  of 
this  bill,  we  do  feel  that  it  at  least  pre- 
sents a  model  and  eui  alternative  toward 
which  to  focus  what  ought  to  be  the  mu- 
tual concerns  of  business,  labor,  the 
consumer,  and  those  industries  fearing 
growing  import  competition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials, published  in  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Star,  and  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Washington   Evening   Star, 

Feb.   24,    1971] 

TowAHD  Peekr  Trade 

Congressional  debate  over  the  nation's  for- 
eign trade  p>ollcles  could  take  a  decidedly 
constructive  turn  this  year.  The  opportunity 
Is  provided  by  the  introduction  of  a  forward- 
looking  trade  bill  by  a  bipartisan  group  of 
senators  led  by  Democrats  Mondale  of  Min- 
nesota and  Harris  of  Oklahoma  and  Repub- 
lican Javlts  of  New  York. 

Last  year,  discussion  of  trade  policy  was 
dominated  by  demands  for  protectionist 
measvu-es  from  a  variety  of  Industrial  and 
labor  groups.  The  administration  followed  a 
wavering  course,  the  President  speaking 
broadly  about  the  beauties  of  free  trade  but 
calling  for  textile  quotas.  The  bill  that 
emerged  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  won  House  approval  would 
have  legislated  quotas  on  both  textile  and 
shoe  impwrts,  and  would  have  made  It  eetsler 
to  clamp  quotas  on  many  other  foreign 
goods.  The  champions  of  free  trade,  Includ- 
ing almost  all  the  nation's  economists,  were 
on  the  defensive  throughout,  winning  only 
when  the  reetrlctlve  bill  died  In  the  final 
Senate  logjam. 

The  protectionists  will  be  back  at  It  In  the 
new  session,  possibly  making  an  early  at- 
tempt to  tack  the  dormant  bill  onto  a  piece 
of  "must"  legislation,  like  the  Social  Se- 
curity Increase.  But  at  some  point  In  the 
Inevitable  legislative  maneuvering,  Congress 
should  give  careful  thought  to  the  ap- 
proaches recommended  by  the  free- trade  bloc 
of  senators. 

Th«  new  bill  shifts  the  emphasis  to  efforts 
to  expand,  rather  than  contract,  America's 
International  commerce,  by  such  means  as 
giving  the  President  more  power  to  combat 
unfair  trade  policies  of  other  countries.  Our 
exporters  would  receive  tax  advantages,  and 


steps  would  be  taken  to  Increase  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  American 
Industries  and  workers  would  get  additional 
protection  from  unfair  foreign  competition, 
and  would  receive  easier  aid  in  oaoes  where 
competition  has  caused  suffering. 

Probably  the  technical  changes  in  our 
trade  laws  require  further  study.  The  ad- 
ministration should  Join  in  the  search  for 
positive  alternatives  to  the  protectionist 
measures  that  have  threatened  to  Involve  us 
in  a  trade  war  and  to  hurt  our  diplomatic 
standing  around  the  world.  And  Representa- 
tive Mills'  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
should  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  provisions 
It  esjMused  last  year,  including  In  the  equa- 
tion our  impending  recovery  from  a  reces- 
sion that  has  spurred  the  protectionist 
cause. 

The  free-trade  senators  have  given  their 
colleagues  a  chance  to  raise  the  level  of  de- 
bate about  the  nation's  traditionally  enlight- 
ened role  in  world  commerce.  The  arguments 
now  should  revolve  around  the  merits  of 
expanding  trade,  rather  than  the  supposed 
necessity  of  isolating  our  markets. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Feb.  23, 
1971) 
New  Twist  on  Thaoe 

With  so  much  pressure  being  exerted  on 
behalf  of  special-interest  trade  legislation, 
it  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  that  a 
new  trade  bill  has  been  introduced  with  the 
Interests  of  the  consumer  In  mind. 

A  group  of  free-trade  senators  led  by  Fred 
R.  Harris,  D-Okla,  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  R-N.Y., 
and  Walter  F.  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.,  are  back- 
ing a  proposal  which  would: 

Require  the  President  and  the  Federal  Tar- 
iff Commission  to  consider  the  impact  on 
consumers  before  imposing  import  restric- 
tions on  foreign  products. 

Give  the  President  new  power  to  reduce 
tariffs  on  foreign  goods  If  similar  concessions 
are  made  on  American  products  sold  abroad. 

Expand  the  President's  power  to  retaliate 
against  countries  which  indvUge  in  dump- 
ing, subsidization  and  other  unfair  trade 
practices. 

Offer  additional  Federal  aid  to  workers  and 
companies  seriously  hiirt  by  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  proposal — which  also  would  author- 
ize carefully  controlled  trade  agreements 
with  communist  countries — is  Intended  to 
encourage  foreign  trade  rather  than  restrict 
it. 

This  contrast  with  the  protectionist  trade 
bill  in  the  last  Congress  which  proposed  im- 
port quotas  on  textiles  and  shoes,  fixed  quo- 
tas on  oil  and  possible  limitations  on  other 
products. 

Basically,  the  United  States  stands  to  lose 
if  trade  barriers  go  up  around  the  world. 
Our  exports  exceeded  our  Imports  by  $2.7 
billion  last  year. 

The  bill  introduced  In  the  Senate  the  other 
day  deserves  special  commendation. 


(From  the  New  York  "Hmes,  Feb.  21.  1971] 
Regaining  thb  Trade  iNrriATivE 

The  Mills  bill,  the  most  protectionist  trade 
legislation  since  the  disastrous  Smoot-Haw- 
ley  Act  of  1920,  was  blocked  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  CongT-ess  by  a  determined  group  of 
liberal  traders  in  the  Senate,  aided  by  the 
Senate  logjam  resulting  from  Senator  Long's 
foUy  in  seeking  to  couple  Social  Security 
liberalization,  welfare  reform  and  trade. 

Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  now  reintroduced 
his  biU,  complete  with  Import  quotas  on  tex- 
tiles, shoes  and — via  a  trigger  mechanism — 
a  long  list  of  other  goods. 

Aware  of  European  warnings  of  "Inevitable 
reprisals,"  Mr.  Mills  appears  to  lack  ardor 
for  his  own  measure.  And  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration would  prefer  less  protectionist 


legislation,  although  the  President  is  still 
determined  to  make  good  on  his  commit- 
ment to  the  textile  Industry  to  restrict 
Japanese  Imports.  The  White  House  con- 
tinues to  see  the  Mills  bill  as  a  useful  bar- 
gaining weapon  in  Its  effort — unsuccessful  to 
date — to  get  the  Japanese  to  accept  "volun- 
tary" textile  quotas. 

It  was  Mr.  Nixon's  decision  to  seek  legis- 
lated textile  quotas  that  opened  the  Pan- 
dora's box  for  quota  protection  for  other 
Industries.  The  White  House  hopes  to  avoid 
a  rerun  of  last  year's  fiasco  by  making  a  deal 
with  Japan  that  would  eliminate  compulsory 
textile  quotas  from  the  trade  bill.  Even  bar- 
ring that,  it  hopes  through  Tariff  Commis- 
sion action  to  blimt  the  support  of  the  shoo 
industry  for  Import  quotas. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  moves,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  American  oil  industry  In- 
tends to  cling  to  Its  highly  restrictive  im- 
port quotas,  the  steel  Industry  to  Its  volun- 
tary quotas  and  the  textile  Industry  to  its 
demands  for  one  kind  or  the  other.  Other 
industries  are  bound  to  demand  similar  pro- 
tection unless  the  Administration  makes  a 
real  fight  for  liberal  trade  policies. 

Tired  of  waiting  for  the  Administration  to 
match  its  actions  to  Its  liberal  trade  rhet- 
oric, three  Senators — Harris  of  Oklahoma, 
Javlts  of  New  York  and  Mondale  of  Minne- 
sota— are  planning  to  seize  the  Initiative  by 
Introducing  a  trade  bill  of  their  own.  Their 
bill  would  g^ve  the  President  authority  to 
bargain  for  mutual  reduction  of  both  tariff 
and  nontarlff  barriers;  It  would  increase  his 
ability  to  retaliate  against  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices by  others,  and  it  would  aim  at  building 
a  more  effective  program  of  adjustment  as- 
sistance for  firms  and  workers  hurt  by  rising 
Imports. 

Just  as  foreign  governments  helped  to  slow 
down  the  drive  for  American  protectionism 
by  threatening  retaliation  last  year,  they 
could  now  augment  the  effort  for  a  renewed 
United  States  liberal  trade  Initiative  by  show- 
ing their  readiness  to  respond  in  kind. 


AMERICAN      REVOLUTION      BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  least  conspicuous  Presidential  com- 
missions presently  operating  in  Wash- 
ington is  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission.  Charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  planning  and  im- 
plementing a  nationwide  celebration  of 
our  200th  anniversary,  the  Commission 
has  offered  its  plan  to  the  Nation  in 
its  report  submitted  to  the  Pre.sid?nt 
on  July  4,  1970.  It  is  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  implementing  these  plans  in  a 
way  meaningful  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Kevin  Phillips'  recent  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  outlines 
the  unique  opportunities  presented  by 
our  national  bicentennial.  The  Com- 
mission is  actively  seeking  the  advice 
and  gxildance  of  everyone  in  carrying  out 
its  mission.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Phillips' 
piece  will  offer  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  dimensions  and  importance  of  our 
200th  anniversary  commemoration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BICENTENNIAL    CHANCE 

(By  Kevin  P.  PhlUlps) 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  spend  $800 

million  to  employ  225,000  welfare  recipients 

In  public  service  Jobs  is  a  good  beginning, 

but  It  Is  not  enough.  This  country  needs — 
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and  can  greatly  profit  from — additional  pub- 
lic employment. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  make- 
work.  Few  decades  in  our  history  have  of- 
fered the  opportunity  that  the  1970s  do 
for  a  massive,  yet  tiseful  public  works  and 
employment  program — a  Heritage  Works  and 
Projects  Administration  (HW'PA,  if  you  will) 
geared  to  preparing  for  the  nation's  Bicen- 
temilal  in  1976. 

Right  now.  the  potential  of  the  multl- 
bllUon  dollar  Bicentennial  is  not  being  real- 
ized. In  its  early  stages.  Bicentennial  pro- 
gramming was  caught  up  in  the  wlndstream 
of  the  urban  and  poverty-profiteer  talk  about 
festivals  of  the  "Living  Process  of  Urban 
Development"  and  the  like.  The  original 
plan  of  Philadelphia,  the  principal  Bicen- 
tennial city,  called  for  putUng  hundreds  of 
millions  of  Bicentennial  dollars  into  76 
"neighborhood  action"  programs  centered  In 
minority  group  areas.  That  was  dropped  last 
year,  and  the  blacks  are  angrJ^  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  West  Philadelphia  NAACP,  the 
Bev.  Wycllffe  Jangdharrle,  has  threatened 
to  block  the  celebration  "in  every  manner 
short  of  bombing  the  buildings  or  site" 
unless  the  neighborhood  money  is  restored. 

For  both  cultural  and  economic  reasons, 
the  Bicentennial  opportunity  is  too  precious 
to  dissipate  in  this  manner.  Philadelphia  will 
be  presenting  the  President  with  a  new  Bi- 
centennial proposal  in  April,  and  Mr.  Nixon 
should  take  the  occasion  to  rethink  the  en- 
tire planning  for  1976. 

The  Bicentennial  can  serve  America  better, 
and  provide  a  base  for  large-scale,  public  em- 
ployment, if  it  is  given  a  new  thrust — secur- 
ing, repairing,  and  cataloguing  our  national 
heritage.  From  Maine  to  California,  there  are 
historic  sites  and  buildings  to  be  restored 
and  repaired;  old  villages,  factories,  farm- 
steads and  ports  to  be  researched  and  then 
reconstructed  as  they  once  were;  wild  rivers, 
national  parks  and  scenic  areas  to  be  im- 
proved or  cleaned  up;  and  historic  books  and 
guides  to  be  written  to  catalogue  every  facet 
of  Americana — ^locaJ  history,  ajrchitecture, 
folkways,  ethnology,  agriculture,  industry — 
for  the  nation's  200th  birthday. 

At  present,  there  is  no  exhaustive,  up-to- 
date  guidebook  to  these  many  asjjects  of 
America.  The  WPA  compendlums  produced 
during  the  Nlneteen-Thirtles,  only  a  begin- 
ning even  in  their  day,  are  now  increasingly 
obscolescent.  What  better  occasion  for  a  new 
"national  catalogue"  effort  than  the  Bicen- 
tennial? 

In  many  ways,  technology  is  hurtling  our 
society  away  from  the  past  at  an  ever-in- 
creasing rate,  and  old  buildings,  artifacts, 
folkways  and  recollections  must  be  preserved 
and  reconstr'.icted  now  if  we  are  ever  to  do  so. 
Historical  societies  and;  volunteer  groups 
cannot  bear  the  brunt  alone. 

Launching  a  major  federal  effort  to  recap- 
ture our  physical  and  cultural  past  would 
have  many  corollary  benefits.  First,  it  would 
provide  important  skilled  employment  for 
many  of  the  engineers,  researchers,  academi- 
cians and  other  professional  persons  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  current  economic  slump. 
Second,  it  would  provide  many  construction 
Jobs,  plus  unskilled  labor  opportunities, 
across  the  nation.  And  young  people,  the  age 
group  most  affected  by  unemployment,  could 
profit — not  Just  in  dolalrs — by  spending  time 
In  a  National  Heritage  Corps  that  worked  on 
everything  from  rebuilding  old  forts  and 
villages  to  cleaning  up  polluted  riverways 
and  improving  the  national  parks  system. 

Furthermore,  It  would  be  logical  to  spend 
a  fair  portion  of  the  money  in  Appalachla, 
from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  Appalachian 
region,  in  general,  is  not  Just  among  the 
poorest  sections  of  the  United  States;  it  also 
happens  to  be  the  historically  rich  frontier 
of  the  struggling  young  nation  of  1776.  By 
redevelopment  of  the  old  vinages,  forts, 
handcrafts,    folkways,    byways,    parks    and 


scenic  vistas  of  the  area.  Appalachla  would 
receive  a  badly  needed  infusion  of  cash  plus 
the  basis  for  the  only  profitable  industry  Its 
resources  and  location  can  support — tourism. 
The  Bicentennial  Is  not  Just  a  great  mo- 
ment, but  also  a  great  opportunity  for  Amer- 
ica, and  the  President  should  seize  It  and 
utUlze  it  to  the  full. 


WILLIS  TOBLER— THE  DEAN  OF  THE 
AGRICULTURAL  LOBBYISTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  the  word  lobbyist  invokes  visions  of 
smoke-filled  rooms  and  little  brown  bags 
bulging  with  money,  but  this  is  far  from 
the  truth.  I  have  always  felt  that  special 
interest  groups  as  well  as  just  plain  citi- 
zens have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  inform 
Members  of  Congress  regarding  the  im- 
pact that  a  particular  piece  of  legislation 
will  have  on  them.  In  fact  Congress 
rarely  errs  because  these  groups  provide 
too  much  information,  but  can  make  a 
mistake  because  too  little  information  is 
available  as  to  how  a  particular  measure 
will  affect  a  given  segment  of  our  society. 
To  my  mind,  the  epitome  of  the  help- 
ful, unassuming,  and  effective  lobbyist  is 
a  gentleman  it  has  been  my  plesisure  to 
know  since  my  early  days  in  the  Senate. 
His  name  is  Willis  Tobler,  and  he  is  a 
legislative  adviser  to  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation,  a  role  he  assumed 
after  many  years  as  the  organization's 
legislative  director. 

An  article  appearing  recently  in  Dairy- 
news,  the  publication  of  a  New  York  dairy 
cooperative,  tells  just  why  Mr.  Tobler  is 
so  effective.  The  article  is  simply  an  in- 
terview with  this  dean  of  agricultural 
lobbyists.  In  it,  Mr.  Tobler  makes  clear 
that  to  be  persuasive  a  lobbyist  should 
present  all  pertinent  facts,  pro  and  con, 
know  the  subject  matter,  avoid  a  hardsell 
approach,  and  not  mix  business  with 
pleasure.  If  more  Washington  lobbyists 
followed  this  advice.  Congress  would 
work  more  efliciently  in  the  interests  of 
all  the  people,  and  the  business  of  lob- 
bying would  have  a  better  reputation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Interview  With  Dean  of  Ac  Lobbyists, 
Willis  Tobleb 
(By  Jim  Atkins) 
(Willis  Tobler  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation  is  known  as  the  dean  of  agri- 
cultural lobbyists  on  Capitol  Hill.  For  many 
years  he  headed  up  lobbying  operations  for 
the  Federation,   and  now   is   a   legislative 
advisor  to  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration. No  man  knows  more  about  farm 
legislation  than  Tobler) . 
Atkins.  How  long  have  you  been  a  lobby- 
ist? 

Tobler.  For  almost  30  years.  I  started  out 
with  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and,  in  1949,  became  legislative  representa- 
tive for  the  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration. 

Atkins.  We  hear  and  read  a  lot  about  lob- 
byists and  their  infiuence  on  Congress. 
What  about  it? 

Tobler.  They  do  have  some  influence — not 
so  much  as  individuals  but  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  organization  or  group  that  they 
represent.  Depending  upon  his  facts  and  the 
manner  of  presenting  such  facts,  a  lobbyist 


as  an  Individual  does  have  some  Influence  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  his  employer 
either  for  or  against  some  legislative  issue. 
However,  It  Is  the  "grass  roots"  power  that 
really  has  the  Infiuence  In  Congress.  The 
lobbyUt  Is  the  conduit  through  which  this 
influence  is  directed. 
Atkins.  Just  what  is  your  style  of  lobby- 

ToBLEB.  I  use  the  person-to-person  soft- 
sell"  approach.  I  spend  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible in  personal  visits  with  members  of 
Congress — many  times  with  no  reference  to 
any  legislative  issues.  I  do  not  wait  until  I 
have  same  issue  to  discuss  before  I  make  a 
visit.  Before  I  can  be  effective,  I  must  hav6 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  members  of  Con- 
gress. I  get  their  trust  and  confidence  by 
telling  them  the  whole  truth.  I  try  to  present 
all  pertinent  facts,  both  pro  and  con,  with 
the  hope  that  my  arguments  are  persuasive 
in  carrying  out  my  responsibilities. 

Atkins.  What  legislative  victory  are  you 
most  proud  of  7  I  know  you  have  had  a  part 
in  every  farm  bill  passed  by  Congress  over 
the  past  26  years.  But  can  you  mention  Just 
one  or  two  of  the  top  ones? 

Tobler.  One  of  my  biggest  satisfactions 
was  winning  an  increase  in  dairy  price  sup- 
port under  the  Elsenhower  Administration 
while  there  was  a  Democrat-controlled  Con- 
gress. Nearly  everj'one  said  It  did  not  have 
a  chance.  But  we  got  it. 

Another  thrill  was  in  connection  with  the 
school  milk  program.  Since  1954,  the  program 
has  always  been  extended  for  periods  of 
two,  three,  or  four  years.  Recently,  however, 
efforts  were  made  to  kill  the  program  by  re- 
fusing to  provide  any  funds  In  the  budget. 

It  was  an  exhilarating  experience  to  have 
been  a  part  in  succeeding  in  obtaining  not 
only  an  extension  of  the  program  but  to 
make  the  authority  permanent.  Furthermore, 
following  this  victory  and  securing  funds  to 
operate  the  program,  statements  were  made 
that  only  poor  children  would  be  eUglble  for 
the  one-half  pint  of  milk  under  the  program, 
leaving  "near-poor"  chUdren  discriminated 
against  and  set  apart.  In  other  words,  the 
program  was  to  one  of  welfare  Instead  of 
nutrition  as  In  the  past.  After  many  weeks  of 
silence,  an  announcement  was  made  that  the 
program  will  continue  under  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  be  operated  as  In  the  past.  A 
fight  long  to  be  remembered. 

Atkins.  What  changes  have  you  seen  over 
the  past  30  years? 

Tobler.  The  biggest  change,  Uivolvlng  the 
Congress,  Is  the  tremendous  decline  In  the 
number  of  rural  congressional  districts.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study,  only  31  districts 
out  of  the  435  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  rural-defined  where  25%  or  more 
of  the  population  In  the  district  live  on  a 
farm  or  in  small  towns  of  less  than  2,600 
people.  ^     . 

To  pinpoint  the  situation,  the  study  fur- 
ther shows  that  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Agrlculttire  with  34  members  only  20  are  In 
districts  where  10%  or  more  of  the  popula- 
tion are  farmers,  with  the  remaining  14  less 
than  10%.  This  situation  means  that  In 
order  to  pass  major  farm  legislation  it  must 
iiave  some  appeal  to  the  urban  members  of 
Congress.  Although  the  agricultural  segment 
of  our  economy  Is  not  all  powerful  as  In  the 
past.  It  still  has  considerable  Influence — It 
Just  has  to  work  harder  and  be  more  united. 

Atkins.  What  advice  do  you  have  for  lobby- 
ists? 

Tobler.  Let  tis  say  suggestions  Instead  of 
advice.  Know  your  subject  matter.  If  there 
is  some  item  or  fact  that  you  do  not  know — 
admit  It — but  get  It.  Do  not  use  a  high-pres- 
sure approach — the  "softsell"  Is  much  more 
effective.  Be  seen.  The  more  time  spent  on  the 
Hill,  the  more  you  will  be  recognized,  niaybe 
not  always  by  name,  but  so  that  a  member  of 
Congress  will  stop  to  chat  a  moment  with  you 
as  you  walk  through  the  Capitol  Btilldlng 
and  congressional  office  buildings.  Do  not  mix 
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your  social  life  with  the  social  life  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  know  this  goes  contrary  to 
the  usual  practice  of  getting  on  the  cocktail 
circuit  In  order  to  be  exposed  to  members  of 
Congress  and  various  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Atkins.  Tell  me  more  about  yo\u:  tech- 
niques. 

ToBLER.  There  is  not  much  more  I  can  add 
to  what  I  have  already  said.  I  have  always 
tried  to  be  informed  on  other  agricultural 
commodities  in  addition  to  dairy  matters — 
not  in  detail  but  enough  to  be  conversant 
with  problems  so  that,  in  visiting  with  a 
member  of  Congress,  I  may  discuss,  in  a 
general  way,  some  Issues  in  which  he  has  a 
primary  Interest.  One  final  point,  I  never 
overlook  the  secretaries  and  other  girls.  They 
are  wonderful.  Every  Christmas,  I  give  them 
a  box  of  Tobler's  Swiss  chocolate.  They  never 
forget  me. 

Atkins.  How  long  are  you  going  to  keep 
working? 

ToBLER.  I  do  not  have  any  plans  to  stop 
now.  However,  I  am  taking  steps  to  grad- 
ually reMre  from  active  work  in  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  past,  I  have  spent  almost  every 
day  on  the  "Hill" — now  I  can  do  much  of 
my  work  by  telephone. 

Atkins.  Tou  have  a  basJc  philosophy,  tell 
us  about  it. 

ToBLER.  I  don't  know  about  a  philosophy — 
but  I  have  a  couple  of  general  comments 
to  make.  I  enjoy  my  work.  I  am  supremely 
happy  and  content.  I  would  not  trade  places 
with  anyone.  I  treasure  the  friendships  of 
the  many,  many  members  of  Congress  and 
staff  with  whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
work.  I  am  grateful  for  the  opporttmlty  of 
being  a  lobbyist  for  farmers  and  their  co- 
operatives, these  many  years. 


PROPOSAL  TO  CONVERT  K)RT 
DETRICK  TO  A  CANCER  RE- 
SEARCH   PACIIJTY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  lives 
of  almost  every  American  has  been 
touched  by  the  scourge  of  cancer.  Few  of 
as  realized  a  short  time  ago  how  cancer 
attacks  our  children,  or,  for  that  matter, 
how  Impartial  it  is  to  the  age  of  its  vic- 
tims. Most  of  us  know,  unhappily,  how 
cruel  it  can  be  and  how  devastating  it 
may  be  to  entire  families,  physically, 
emotionally,  and  economically. 

Often  underestimated  is  the  impact  of 
cancer  on  the  national  economy.  In  1969, 
for  instance,  America  lost  more  casual- 
ties to  cancer  than  the  entire  death  toll 
of  World  War  II.  Among  the  dead  were 
many  who  would  have  contributed  much 
to  the  Nation,  and  whose  cure  would  have 
repaid  its  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  alone. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest 
needs,  in  launching  a  national  program 
for  the  conquest  of  cancer,  will  be  for 
specially  equipped  laboratories  capable  of 
protecting  personnel  against  extreme  bio- 
logical hazards.  Needed  also  will  be  facil- 
ities capable  of  producing  large  amoimts 
of  biological  raw  materials  for  the  various 
ongoing  cancer  research  projects. 

As  the  national  cancer  panel  reported : 

Much  research  on  Important  biochemical 
problems  fall  to  be  undertaken  at  present 
because  biochemists  often  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  prepare  materials  fsuch  as  cell 
fractions,  viruses,  etc.)  In  sufficient  quantity 
to  apply  their  techniques  effectively. 

Another  major  requirement  for 
launching  the  drive  against  cancer,  of 
course,  will  be  the  availability,  as  the 


pEinel  says,  of  personnel  "expert  in  the 
handling  of  dangerous  materials." 

For  these  reasons,  a  large  number  of 
prominent  scientists  have  emphasized  a 
great  need  for  a  centralized  resource,  a 
facility  capable  of  housing  the  bare  op- 
erations in  the  national  cancer  conquest 
program. 

Mr.  President,  there  now  exists  a  fa- 
cility which  uniquely  qualifies  to  play 
this  role.  I  speak  of  Fort  Detrick,  located 
in  western  Maryland,  and  now  being 
closed  down  as  a  center  for  research  on 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  Dr. 
Bermo  C.  Schmidt,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Panel,  has  said  this  facility 
should  "be  used  as  promptly  as  possible 
for  the  accelerated  exploitation  of  op- 
portimities"  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

Utilization  of  these  facilities  for  this 
new  mission  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  a  number  of  other  eminent  can- 
cer specialists.  Their  letters,  I  think, 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed. 

As  Dr.  James  F.  Holland,  president  of 
the  American  Association  for  Cancer  Re- 
search, says.  Fort  Detrick  is  a  "mag- 
nificently specialized  laboratory"  which 
could  be  rapidly  transfonned  "to  a  bas- 
tion in  the  fight  against  cancer." 

Because  this  facility  offers  great  pro- 
tection for  the  personnel  and  opportu- 
nity for  large-scale  production,  its  use 
would  allow  tax  dollars  to  be  sp>ent  on 
research  rather  than  construction. 

Dr.  Mathilde  Krim,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Panel  and  an  associate  of 
the  Sloan-Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer 
Research,  has  said  that: 

It  seems  to  me,  personally,  that  Port  Det- 
rick would  be  eminently  suited  to  fulfill  the 
need  for  a  centralized  facility  with  stringent 
quality  control.  Conversion  of  Port  Detrick 
to  the  task  we  outlined  in  our  reijort  could 
be  Invaluable  to  the  progress  of  cancer  re- 
search. 

Dr.  R.  Lee  Clark,  president  of  the 
Texas  Medical  Center  in  Houston,  wrote 
to  me  commending  the  "invaluable  fa- 
cilities" at  Fort  Detrick,  which  he  said 
would  be  "an  ideal  facility  for  biological 
research  in  relation  to  cancer  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  preparation  of  manufactur- 
ing biologicals  for  many  of  the  ongoing 
cancer  research  projects." 

Dr.  Sidney  Farber,  director  of  research 
at  the  Children's  Research  Foundation 
and  member  of  the  National  Cancer 
Panel,  also  described  the  Fort  Detrick  fa- 
cilities: 

It  is  Ideal  for  the  preparation  and  study  of 
biological  and  chemical  material  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  cancer  research.  If  Fort 
Detrick  were  not  available  such  facilities 
would  have  to  be  built  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  accelerated  national  program. 

Vitally  important  also,  is  the  immedi- 
ate availability  at  Fort  Detrick  of  large 
numbers  of  highly  skiHed  personnel,  re- 
searchers which  Dr.  Clark  understands 
are  "well  qualified  '  to  undertake  the  pro- 
gram. 

Let  us  then  move  with  decisiveness.  As 
Dr.  S.  Spiegelman,  director  of  the  Cancer 
Research  Institute  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity has  urged,  let  us  demonstrate: 


That  the  United  States  Is  beating  one  of 
its  most  feared  swords,  the  weapon  of  bio- 
logical and  chemical  warfare,  into  a  plow- 
share that  would  be  useful  for  all  mankind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

American  Association 
FOR  Cancer  Research,  Inc., 

February  19,  1971. 
Hon.  Charles  Mathias,  Jr. 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  am  aware  that 
current  phase-outs  of  biological  warfare 
methods  Involve  the  elimination  of  functions 
at  Port  Detrick.  It  seems  of  high  importance 
to  me  that  efforts  be  made  to  activate  Fort 
Detrick  as  a  national  resource  for  cancer 
research.  I  have  little  doubt  this  would  be 
done  under  a  National  Cancer  Authority. 

Specially  equipped  laboratories  capable  of 
protecting  personnel  against  extreme  blo- 
hazards  will  be  necessary  for  Intense  work 
on  viruses  which  may  cause  human  cancers. 
A  variety  of  experiments  could  be  expected 
on  large  scale  in  a  facility  such  as  Fort 
Detrick.  Among  these  would  be: 

The  large  scale  growth  of  human  normal 
cells  which  might  be  Infected  with  postulated 
cancer  viruses  to  determine  If  Indeed  they 
produced  cancers. 

The  growth  of  large  volumes  of  human 
cancer  cells  to  determine  If  viruses  could  be 
recovered  from  them. 

The  grovrth  of  large  volumes  of  human 
lymphocytes,  cells  Important  In  Immune  re- 
actions, to  determine  the  natxire  of  foreign 
molecules  Introduced  Into  the  culture 
against  which  the  lymphocytes  could  re- 
spond. It  has  already  been  demonstrated  In 
laboratories  at  Roswell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute that  human  lymphocytes  growing  In 
culture  can  respond  to  new  biological  mole- 
cules they  have  never  previously  encountered 
by  producing  antibodies.  Such  experiments 
carried  on  intensively  could  lead  to  produc- 
tion of  large  amounts  of  human  antiserum 
against  cancer  viruses  (and  against  other 
fatal  human  diseases  where  proper  Immune 
protection  Is  not  available  to  the  affected 
patient). 

A  variety  of  ejcperlments  can  be  envisioned 
in  which  two  t5T>es  of  cells  are  fused  to  pro- 
duce a  composite  cell  sharing  the  character- 
istics of  both  original  members.  Such  experi- 
ments have  been  done  on  a  small  scale.  On 
a  large  scale.  It  might  be  possible  to  Tuse  a 
cancer  cell  with  another  non-cancerous  cell, 
thus  providing  an  experimental  system  In 
which  the  normal  control  over  cancerous  cell 
processes  could  be  studied.  Such  fused  cells 
might  also  introduce  new  biological  mole- 
cules against  which  a  patient  could  respond. 
In  such  a  way.  a  defen.<;e  against  the  new 
fused  cell  might  spill  over  against  the  cancer 
cell  alone,  leading  to  a  type  of  Immune 
eradication. 

Central  to  all  the  type  experiments  de- 
scribed above.  Is  a  facility  with  great  pro- 
tection for  the  personnel  Involved,  and  op- 
portunity for  large  scale  production.  It  Is 
not  likely  that  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
In  the  United  States  will  undertake  such 
areas  of  Investigation  because  of  their  enor- 
mous expense.  Similarly,  no  university  or 
cancer  research  Institution  with  which  I  am 
familiar  can  afford  the  outlays  required  for 
this  undertaking. 

Before  eliminating  a  magnificent  special- 
ized laboratory  which  could  make  major  con- 
tributions to  world  health,  I  hope  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  look  at  a  mechanism  by 
which  Port  Detrick  oould  be  transferred  to 
the  biological  service  of  mankind.  This  could 
not  be  a  piecemeal  transfer  of  only  the  re- 
sponsibility, without  the  coordinated  devel- 
opment ol  resources,  funds  and  personnel  to 
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make  a  broad  scale  attack  on  the  molecular 
level  and  clinical  level.  In  addition  to  the 
effort  on  the  cellular  level.  To  this  end,  I 
hope  you  will  press  for  a  National  Cancer 
Authority  which  vrould,  I  am  sure,  rapidly 
transform  the  face  of  Fort  Detrick  to  a 
bastion  in  the  fight  against  cancer. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  P.  Holland,  M.D. 


Sloan-Kettering  Institute 

FOR  Cancer  Research, 
New  York,  N.Y..  February  22, 1971. 
Senator  Charles  Mathias, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  As  a  member  of 
the  Panel  of  Consultants  on  Cancer  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  latest  developments  in  cancer 
research  and  to  familiarize  myself  with  the 
views  and  the  needs  of  a  large  number  of 
prominent  scientists.  Many  of  them  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  there  is  a  great 
need  for  a  centralized  resource  for  the  large 
scale  production  of  biological  materials,  such 
as  cells,  cell  fractions,  viruses,  etc.  The  re- 
port of  our  Panel  therefore  states  on  page 
147,  In  a  chapter  entitled  "Resources  for 
Cancer  Research": 

Another  kind  of  need  Is  for  the  semi- 
Industrial  production  of  cells  and  biological 
products,  which  is  easily  possible  with  to- 
day's technology.  Much  research  on  impor- 
tant biochemical  problems  fails  to  be  un- 
dertaken at  present  because  biochemists 
often  do  not  have  the  resources  to  prepare 
materials  (such  as  cell  fractions,  viruses, 
etc.)  in  sufficient  quantity  to  apply  their 
techniques  effectively  to  the  biochemistry  of 
the  constituents  of  normal  and  cancer  cells. 
It  is  important  that  facilities  be  created  for 
the  centralized  production  of  such  materials 
and  that  they  be  manned  by  personnel  highly 
skilled  both  in  cell  and  virus  propagation  on 
a  large  scale.  The  personnel  must  also  be 
expert  in  the  handling  of  dangerous  mate- 
rials, since  large-scale  production  of  on- 
cogenic viruses  with  the  potential  of  caus- 
ing cancer  in  man  will  also  ultimately  be  re- 
quired. The  centralization  of  such  resources 
would  allow  stringent  quality  control  and 
standardized  procedures.  To  create  facilities 
of  this  type  now  would  not  only  provide 
for  the  present,  but  allow  planning  for  fu- 
ture needs,  and  avoid  an  otherwise  certain 
waste  of  effort  and  manpower  through  dupli- 
cation and  inefficiency. 

Our  report  did  not  specify  which  one  of 
the  existing  facilities  could  best  be  adapted 
to  this  purpose  since  the  short  time  avail- 
able to  us  did  not  allow  us  to  study  this 
problem  in  the  necessary  detail.  However,  It 
seems  to  me,  personally,  that  Fort  Detrick 
would  be  eminently  suited  to  fulfill  this 
need  and  I  am,  therefore,  grateful  to  you 
for  your  Interest  in  this  matter  and  hope 
that  you  will  be  successful  in  your  efforts 
of  preserving  a  resource  that  is  unique  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  Its  equipment  and 
because  of  Its  large  and  competent  staff.  The 
conversion  of  Fort  Detrick  to  the  task  we 
outlined  In  our  report  would  be  invaluable 
to  the  progress  of  cancer  research  as  well  as 
to  biology  In  general. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mathiloe  Krim,  Ph.  D. 

February  20,  1971. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Conquest  of 
Cancer,  for  your  great  Interest  in  the  ac- 
celeration of  programs  against  cancer.  I  am 
particularly  appreciative  of  the  initiative  you 


are  taking  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  labora- 
tories and  scientific  facilities  at  Port  Detrick 
for  the  National  Program  Against  Cancer. 
These  facilities  should  be  Ideal  for  the  prep- 
aration and  study  of  biological  and  chemi- 
cal material  of  fundamental  Importance  to 
cancer  research.  If  Fort  Detrick  were  not 
available,  such  facilities  would  have  to  be 
built  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  accelerated 
National  program. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  efforts  to  obtain 
these  laboratories  for  cancer  research  will  be 
successful  and  will  be  happy  to  furnish  any 
documentation  that  you  would  require  In 
support  of  your  proposal. 
With  thanks  and  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Sidnet  Parser,  M.D., 
JIfcmber  of  the  National  Advisory  Can- 
cer Council,  and  Consultant  to  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health 

The  Universitt  op  Texas 

AT  Houston, 
Houston,  Tex..  February  19, 1971. 
Hon.  Charles  Mathias, 
U.S.  Senator, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias  :  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  Port  Detrick  is  being  con- 
sidered for  deactivation.  The  thought  comes 
to  me  that  this  would  be  an  Ideal  facility 
for  biological  research  In  relation  to  cancer 
and  particularly  in  the  preparation  of  manu- 
facturing biologicals  for  many  of  the  ongoing 
cancer  research  projects. 

One  of  the  physicians  on  my  staff  was 
once  Chief  of  the  Medical  Research  Labora- 
tories at  Edgewood  Arsenal  and  worked 
closely  with  the  facilitlee  and  personnel  of 
Fort  Detrick.  He  mentioned  such  Invaluable 
facilities  as: 

1.  An  entirely  new  clinical  facility  with 
ability  for  metabolic  research  and  a  protected 
environment  which  Is  required  during  Inten- 
sive cancer  chemotherapy  with  laminar  flow. 

2.  A  very  extensive  laboratory  complex  de- 
signed to  handle  contagious  and  infectious 
agents  such  as  one  might  encounter  with 
virology  and  Immunology. 

3.  Extensive  laboratory  equipment  for  tis- 
sue culture. 

4.  Animal  quarters  which  are  very  superior. 
All  of  these  are  in  short  supply  for  the 

cancer  research  effort  and  it  would  take  years 
and  countless  dollars  to  duplicate  such  a 
facility.  In  the  meantime  by  transferring  this 
facility  to  the  supervision  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  It  could  be  immediately  In 
business  as  soon  as  the  personnel  could  be 
obtained. 

I  understand  from  our  staff  member  that 
there  are  many  qualified  scientists  living  In 
that  region  of  Maryland  who  have  worked 
at  Port  Detrick  who  are  well  qualified  to 
work  In  the  program  as  I  have  outlined. 

I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  this  further 
with  you  If  you  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  Lee  Clark,  M.D.,  President. 


College  op  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons OP  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  22, 1971. 
Senator  Charles  Mathias, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attention  of  Les  Plttlow. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  This  letter  con- 
cerns Fort  Detrick  and  Its  relation  to  the 
Immediate  need  for  a  national  facility  that 
win  supply  the  biomedical  research  commu- 
nity with  adequate  amounts  of  human  cells 
and  tumor  viruses  required  In  cancer  re- 
search. 

Why  the  need?  The  last  twenty  years  have 
witnessed  an  explosive  development  in  biol- 
ogy that  has  led  to  a  profound  understanding 


of  the  nature  of  genes  and  how  they  fimctlon. 
These  remarkable  advances  were  made  pos- 
sible by  experiments  with  bacteria  and  vi- 
ruses that  Infect  them.  Biologists  concen- 
trated their  efforts  on  the  lowly  bacteria  In 
this  stage  of  the  development,  not  because 
they  had  no  Interest  In  man  but  because  the 
bacteria  provided  the  most  convenient  ex- 
perimental system  to  get  at  the  answers  to 
the  nature  and  function  of  the  genetic  ma- 
terial. Since  they  pose  no  health  hazards, 
non-pathogenic  bacteria  like  E.  coli  and  Its 
viruses  can  be  grown  and  handled  In  large 
quantities  easily  and  with  complete  safety. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  competent  molecular  biologists  that 
the  time  has  come  to  make  a  concerted  effort 
to  apply  the  information  garnered  from  the 
study  of  E.  coli  to  situations  of  more  direct 
relevance  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  man. 

The  cancer  problem  Is  a  natural  one  to 
engage  the  Interests  of  the  molecular  biol- 
ogists. The  cancer  cell  is  one  that  has  under- 
gone a  heritable  transformation  to  rapid  and 
uncontrolled  growth.  It  has,  furthermore, 
been  demonstrated  that  certain  viruses  can 
Induce  this  cancerous  transformation.  Very 
similar  situations  have  been  observed  in  the 
bacteria  and  much  of  the  know  how  gained 
Is  likely  to  be  useful  in  understanding  and 
therefore  controlling  the  cancer  cell. 

To  study  such  problems,  we  must  have 
adequate  amounts  of  material  to  perform  the 
necessary  biochemical  and  molecular  vlro- 
logical  experiments.  Growing  human  or  ani- 
mal cells  is  technically  a  much  more  sophis- 
ticated task  than  grovrtng  bacteria.  In  addi- 
tion, when  it  comes  to  producing  the  cancer 
vh-uses  or  cells  Infected  with  them,  an  addi- 
tional complication  Is  Introduced.  These 
agents  must  be  regarded  and  handled  as 
potentially  hazardous.  Special  containment 
facilities  are  required  to  protect  both  the 
staff  and  the  environment  from  possible  In- 
fection. This  situation  has  prevented  a  large 
segment  of  our  biochemical  and  biological 
research  laboratories  from  becoming  active 
participants  In  the  attack  on  cancer  and  al- 
lied diseases.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
amount  of  research  in  this  centrally  im- 
portant area  could  be  increased  overnight  by 
a  factor  of  50  If  a  central  facility  could  sup- 
ply the  necessary  material  to  the  laboratories 
cap>able  of  carrying  out  competent  biochemi- 
cal and  biological  experiments. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  what 
would  be  the  most  effective  and  rapid  way 
to  remedy  this  national  and  international 
deficiency.  It  Is  evident  that  one  requires  a 
facility,  preferably  already  constructed, 
which  could  produce  animal  cells  and  tumor 
viruses  on  an  industrial  scale.  This  facility 
must  also  have  the  built-in  know-how  and 
devices  to  perform  this  task  with  due  regard 
to  biological  safety. 

'  This  naturally  leads  one  to  think  of  Fort 
Detrick  as  the  most  Immediate  possibility 
for  solving  this  problem.  Port  Detrick  is  be- 
ing phased  out  of  existence  and  at  present 
has  no  well-defined  task.  Indeed,  there  Is 
danger  that  the  whole  complex  may  disap- 
pear from  the  scene.  This  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  because  It  Is  precisely  the  structure 
that  could  be  converted  to  meet  the  need 
we  have  emphasized.  The  Fort  Detrick  pro- 
fessionals already  have  the  technical  devices 
and  expyerience  required  to  grow  highly  con- 
tagious organisms  on  a  large  scale.  At  the 
present  time  this  collection  of  highly  skilled 
and  rare  taient  Is  being  dissipated.  Many  of 
the  Port  Detrick  scientists  and  technicians 
are  leaving  for  other  jobs  where  their  special 
skills  will  not  be  employed.  The  expenditure 
of  a  comparatively  small  sum  by  our  budg- 
etary standards  would  conserve  these  skills 
for  a  truly  noble  purpose  and  greatly  catalyze 
the  acquisition  of  the  information  required 
to  control  and  ultimately  ctire  cancer,  as  well 
as  other  diseases. 
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Aside  from  the  concrete  value  that  would 
flow  from  Implementing  thla  sort  of  deci- 
sion, there  Is  the  good  wlU  that  wo»ild  be 
generated  throughout  the  world  by  this  act. 
It  would  be  a  highly  visible  demonstration 
that  the  United  States  Is  beating  one  of  Its 
most  feared  swords,  the  weapon  of  biological 
and  chemical  warfare,  into  a  plowshare  that 
would  be  useful  for  all  of  mankind. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.    Spiegexman,   Director. 

Sloan -Kette.iing  Institxjte 
FOB  Cancer  Research, 
New  York,  N.Y..  February  19,  1971. 
Dr.  Mathude  Krim, 

Sioan-Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer  Re- 
iearch.  New  York,  N.Y. 
De-mi  Mathu,dk:  I  have  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  scientists  may  be  reluctant  to 
enter  many  promising  areas  of  cancer  re- 
search because  so  much  of  their  time  must 
be  spent  In  the  sheer  hard  labour  of  preparing 
their  own  starting  materials.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly obvious  In  virology  and  Immu- 
nology, where  the  production  of  piirlfled 
viruses,  antlsera.  and  cellular  antigens  In 
sufficient  quantity  Is  a  formidable  task.  As 
soon  as  we  begin  to  study  human  cancers, 
the  question  of  the  large-scale  production  of 
sufficient  blologlcals  Is  no  longer  academic, 
as  witnessed  by  the  difficulties  experienced 
In  the  recent  past  in  producing  enough  purl- 
fled  L-asparaglnase  for  climcal  trial.  In  the 
near  future,  a  similar  problem — that  of 
simply  producing  enough — will  face  those 
Interested  In  a  clinical  trial  of  human  Inter- 
feron. This  Is  especially  urgent,  as  the  xise 
of  Interferon  holds  out  great  promise  for  the 
treatment  of  cancers  in  man. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  an  outstand- 
ing need  for  a  facility  operating  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  where  specialized  equipment, 
engineering  know-how,  and  personal  exper- 
tise, would  all  be  centrally  available  for  any 
production  job  of  this  kind. 

Now  that  there  Is  a  resurgence  of  national 
interest  In  cancer  control,  I  write  to  you,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate's  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants on  Cancer,  to  suggest  that  a  very 
valuable  contribution  to  cancer  research 
could  be  made  by  setting  up  a  facility  of 
this  kind.  Any  suoh  proposal  would  have  my 
strongest  support,  and,  I  am  sure,  also  that 
of  my  ooUeagues. 

Yours  sincerely, 
F.  KiNGSLET  Sanders.  MJ5.,  D.  Phil. 

Vice  President  and  Chief,  Division  of 
Cell  Biology,  Sloan-Kettering  Insti- 
tute. 


March  10,  1971 


SELECTIVE  STRIKES  IN  THE 
RAILROAD  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  17,  1971, 1  introduced  S.  832.  to 
amend  the  disputes  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  At  that  time,  I 
pointed  out  that  in  recent  years,  labor 
disputes  in  the  railroad  industry  had  all 
too  often  progressed  to  a  point  which 
threatened  shutdown  of  the  Nation's  en- 
tire railroad  network  at  one  time.  A 
basic  cause  of  this  situation  has  been  a 
series  of  Federal  district  court  decisions 
which  have  ruled  that  once  a  dispute  is 
subject  to  national  bargaining,  it  con- 
stitutes a  violation  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  to  strike  against  individual  carriers. 
Court  injunctions  issued  on  the  basis  of 
such  rulings  have  forced  the  railroad 
imions  to  choose  between  striking  all 
railroads  or  not  striking  at  all.  And  since, 
as  a  final  recoiu-se.  Congress  has  regu- 
larly Intervened  to  prohibit  nationwide 
strikes,  the  practical  fact  is  that  rail- 
road workers,  unlike  all  other  workers 


in  pi-ivate  employment,  are  essentially 
deprived  of  any  real  right  to  strike. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  I  introduced  was 
intended  to  restore  to  the  railroad  indus- 
try some  degree  of  the  free  collective  bar- 
gaining pressures  normally  found  in 
other  industries,  by  making  clear  that  a 
union  may  strike  only  a  few  railroads 
even  though  nationwide  bargaining  has 
been  conducted. 

In  this  connection,  and  in  view  of  the 
concern  which  I  know  exists  regarding 
the  problem  of  labor  disputes  in  vital  in- 
dustries, I  think  the  Senate  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  Judge  Parker  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  In  United  Transportation 
Union  against  Burlington  Northern,  Inc., 
and  others — a  case  arising  out  of  the  fire- 
man manning  dispute  originating  some 
years  ago— has  just  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
selective  strike  principle.  The  court  held 
that  once  Railway  Labor  Act  proceedings 
have  been  exhausted  and  nationwide 
negotiations  have  legally  reached  im- 
passe, selective  strike  activity  is  permis- 
sible so  long  as  the  union  continues  to 
seek  a  national  agreement  by  applying 
economic  pressure  on  the  carriers  without 
seeking  to  coerce  individual  carriers  into 
deserting  the  multiemployer  bargaining 
unit  and  settling  on  an  individual  basis 
As  the  court  pointed  out.  recent  history 
demonstrates  that  any  other  view  "would 
inevitaWy  result  in  a  choice  of  never 
strikmg.  or  precipitating  a  national  emer- 
gency and  an  imposed  settlement,  thus 
depriving  the  employees  of  their  im- 
plicitly guaranteed  and  most  effective 
economic  tactic— the  right  to  strike." 

This  decision  may  have  considerable 
significance  for  the  current  dispute  be- 
tween the  rail  carriers  and  the  United 
Transportation  Union.  Negotiations  in 
this  dispute  broke  off  last  Saturday,  and 
the  union,  in  an  effort  not  to  precipitate 
a  nationwide  shutdown,  has  proposed 
initiating  a  selective  strike  against  two 
railroads.  Such  strike  activity  has  been 
postponed  at  least  until  Thursday  of 
this  week  so  that  a  court  may  rule  on  the 
legality  of  such  a  strike  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Luna,  President  of  the  United 
Transportation  Union,  has  reported  to 
me  on  the  union's  intentions  In  this  re- 
gard. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Luna's  Jetter  and  Judge  Parker's  most 
informative  and  well-reasoned  decision 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

March  8, 1971. 
Re  status  of  pending  contract  matters  be- 
tween United  Transportation  Union  and 
the  railroads. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  U.S.  Senate,  Waahington 
D.C. 
Hon.  Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman.  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairmen:   I  thought  It  In 
order  to  give  you  a  current  report  on  the 
situation  between  the  United  Transportation 
Union  and  the  railroads. 

As  you  know  of  course,  the  negotiations 
were  Indefinitely  recessed  Saturday  morning. 
Thereafter,  In  support  of  Its  position  In  the 


national  negotiations  and  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  some  progress  to  the  bogged  down 
negotlaUons,  the  United  Transportation 
Union  authorized  the  withdrawal  of  service 
on  the  Burlington  Northern  and  the  Sea- 
board Coastline  Railroads  to  commence  12;01 
a.m.  Monday,  March  8.  Simultaneously  the 
United  Transportation  Union  sent  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
copies  to  the  Secretaries  of  Transportation 
Labor,  and  Defense,  as  well  as  to  you  two 
gentlemen,  advising  of  the  action  so  taken 
and  further  advising  that  service  would  be 
available  on  the  two  railroads  In  question 
with  respect  to  transportation  essential  to 
the  protection  of  the  national  safety  and 
health. 

Late  yesterday,  Sunday  afternoon,  March 
7,  Washington  counsel  for  the  United  Trans- 
portation Union  were  advised  that  the  rail- 
roads, acting  through  the  National  RaUway 
Labor  Conference,  would  at  6  p.m.  appear 
at  the  home  of  Judge  Howard  Corcoran  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  an  effort  to  obtain  a 
temporary  restraining  order  to  enjoin  the 
foregoing  selective  strike.  At  the  hearing  on 
the  railroads'  motion,  counsel  for  the  United 
Transportation  Union  stated  to  the  Court 
that,  to  avoid  emergency  or  "midnight"  con- 
sideration of  so  Important  an  Issue  as  the 
resolution  of  the  question  whether  the 
United  Transportation  Union  could  engage 
In  such  a  selective  strike  so  to  avoid  affect- 
ing the  national  safety  and  health,  the 
United  Transportation  Union  would  volun- 
tarily suspend  its  proposed  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  two  railroads  (or  any  other  rail- 
road) until  at  least  2  p.m.  Thursday.  March 
11.  This  proposal  was  made  by  the  Umted 
Transportation  Union  to  give  the  Court  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  explore  fully  all  of  the 
Issues. 

On  the  basis  of  the  United  Transportation 
Union's  proposal,  no  action  was  taken  by 
Judge  Corcoran,  but  the  matter  presumably 
will  be  considered  in  a  more  orderly  way  dur- 
ing the  interim  provided. 

It  Is,  of  course,  our  hope  that  the  District 
Court  will  find,  within  the  framework  of 
existing  law,  that  selective  strikes  in  support 
of  national  positions  but  which  do  not  In- 
volve or  Impair  the  national  safety  or  health 
are  permissible,  thus  avoiding  any  necessity 
for  congressional  Intervention. 

We  will  keep  both  of  you  gentlemen  fully 
and  promptly  advised  of  any  further  devel- 
opments In  this  matter. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  Litna,  President. 

[U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Civil  Action  No.  2183-70] 
Mkmorandttm  Opinion 
(United  Transportation  Union,  Plaintiff,  v. 
Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  et  al.,  Defendants) 
Thla  action,  arising  imder  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.'  (hereafter  the  RLA  or  the  Act) , 
and  brought  by  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  (hereafter  the  UTU  or  the  Union) 
against  the  major  rail  carriers  of  the  nation, 
presents  to  the  Court  another  chapter  of  a 
longstanding  dispute  dealing  with  the  re- 
quirements for  manning  freight  and  yard 
dlesel  locomotives  with  firemen.  The  Union 
seeks  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  once  all 
bargaining  procedures  provided  under  the 
Act  have  been  exhausted.  It  has  the  right 
to  strike  the  railroads  Individually  and  se- 
lectively and  Is  not  restricted  to  a  nation- 
wide strike  against  all  the  carriers.  The  car- 
riers have  filed  a  counterclaim  contending 
that  there  having  been  so-called  national 
handling  of  the  fireman  manning  dispute, 
any  strike  by  the  Union  against  fewer  than 
all  of  the  carriers  involved  In  such  group 
bargaining  violates  the  Act. 
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The  carriers  request  the  Court  to  declare 
the  selective  strike  unlawful  and  to  grant 
injunctive  relief  against  the  Union's  pro- 
posed course  of  conduct.  At  this  posture  of 
the  proceedings,  the  Court  considers  the 
Union's  motion  for  summary  Judgment  and 
the  motion  of  the  carriers  for  a  preliminary 
Injunction. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth,  the  Court  con- 
cludes that  the  motion  of  the  plaintiff  Union 
for  summary  Judgment  should  be  granted 
and  the  motion  of  the  defendant  carriers  for 
a  preliminary  injunction  should  be  denied. 

The  underlying  problem  was  recently  de- 
scribed In  a  Report  of  a  special  panel  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.* 

"The  fireman  manning  Issue  is  the  Nation's 
longest  extant  labor  dispute.  And  it  Is  also 
the  most  studied,  reviewed  and  volatile  Issue 
on  the  American  Labor  scene.  Despite  the 
Intensive  efforts  of  a  veritable  who's  who 
of  distinguished  labor  experts,  the  parties 
have  failed  to  agree  upon  a  solution.  The 
dispute  has  been  punctuated  by  recurrent 
national  crises  arising;  from  actual  and 
threatened  nation-wide  rail  stoppages." 

The  dispute  arises  out  of  the  continued 
use  of  firemen  who  were  employed  originally 
on  steam  locomotives.  The  carriers  seek  com- 
plete discretion  as  to  the  employment  of 
these  firemen  on  yard  and  freight  dlesel  loco- 
motives and  thus  to  eliminate  those  whom 
they,  In  their  own  discretion,  deem  unneces- 
sary. On  the  other  hand,  the  Union  seeks 
to  restore  positions  previously  eliminated, 
as  well  as  to  maintain  existing  fireman  posi- 
tions. The  Union  claims  that  "firemen  are 
essential  to  rail  operations  for  reasons  of 
(1)  safety.  (2)  avoidance  of  undue  work 
burdens,  (3)  efficiency  of  operations  and  (4) 
providing  a  pool  of  trained  men  for  promo- 
tion to  engineer." » 

The  events  of  this  particular  chapter  of 
the  controversy  began  In  1963.  At  that  time 
the  Congress,  confronted  by  a  natlon-wlde 
railroad  strike,  responded  by  enacting  un- 
precedented legislation  providing  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  the  Issue.*  In  accord- 
ance with  the  statute.  Arbitration  Board 
282.  composed  of  representatives  of  labor, 
management  and  the  public,  was  created. 
The  Board  rendered  an  award  which  was 
operative  for  a  two  year  period,  expiring  on 
March  31.  1966. 

The  Board's  award,  sustained  by  the 
Courts  against  a  union  challenge.'  gave  au- 
thority to  the  carriers  to  eliminate  certain 
fireman  positions,  set  forth  a  procedure  for 
the  gradual  elimination  of  the  affected  em- 
ployees, and  provided  for  separation  benefits. 

In  November.  1965.  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  award,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Englnemen  (hereafter  the 
BLF&E)  pursuant  to  the  Act'  served  certain 
bargaining  notices  on  the  carriers,  requesting 
changes  in  the  existing  contract  require- 
ments governing  the  manning  of  freight  and 
yard  dlesel  locomotives  with  firemen,  as 
modified  by  the  award  of  Arbitration  Board 
No.  282.  In  January,  1966,  the  defendant 
carriers  served  counternotlces  on  the  BLiF&E 
seeking  the  unrestricted  right  to  determine 
when  firemen  should  be  used  on  dlesel 
freight  and  yard  service  locomotives.  While 
several  conferences  were  held  between  the 
parties,  the  carriers  contended  that  the 
Union's  notices  were  premature,  and  they 
refused  to  engage  In  negotiations.  The 
BLP&E  argued  that  after  expiration  of  the 
award  the  operative  work  rules  were  those 
In  effect  when  the  Arbitration  Board  was 
created.  Our  Circuit  Court  resolved  the  ques- 
tions by  ruling  that  the  Issues  presented  by 
the  Union's  notices  were  proper  and  that  the 
carriers  were  obliged  to  confer  and  bargain 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  even  though 
the  period  of   the   award  had  not  expired, 
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Further,  the  Court  held  that  the  carriers 
could  no  longer  eliminate  Jobs  under  the 
terms  of  the  award  once  it  had  expired; 
that  the  results  of  the  award  remained  ef- 
fective until  changed  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  the  RLA;  and  that  the  BLP&E 
could  not  strike  until  those  procedures  were 
exhausted.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men v.  Akron  and  Barberton  Belt  Railroad 
Co.,  128  U.S.  App.  D.C.  59,  386  P.  2d  581 
(1967),  as  amended  1968,  cert,  denied  390 
U.S.  923  (1968). 

In  mld-1968  the  parties  Invoked  the  serv- 
ices of  the  National  Mediation  Board  as 
provided  under  the  Act.'  Several  rounds  of 
negotiation  proved  imsuccessful  and  on  No- 
vember 4,  1969,  after  advising  the  parties  of 
failure  In  Its  mediation  efforts,  the  Board 
terminated  Its  services.  In  accordance  with 
the  Act,  the  parties  were  then  free  to  resort 
to  self-help  on  December  6,  1969.  However, 
negotiations  were  resumed  In  early  1970  with 
the  assistance  of  a  special  mediator  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  These  ne- 
gotiations were  equally  unsuccessful  and  the 
efforts  of  the  special  mediator  were 
terminated. 

On  July  ,  1970,  the  UTU  »  Invoked  Its  right 
of  self-help  tmder  the  Act  on  Its  1966  bar- 
gaining notices  and  struck  four  carriers.  On 
that  same  day  the  carriers  applied  for  and 
were  granted  a  temporary  restraining  order 
by  this  Court.'  The  carriers  challenged  the 
legality  of  any  selective  strike  by  the 
Union.  Shortly  after  the  issuance  of  the  tem- 
porary restraining  order,  and  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
I>resldent  Nixon  created  an  emergency  board 
to  investigate  and  report  concerning  the  dis- 
pute."' This  action  precluded  both  parties 
from  recourse  to  self-help  for  sixty  days.  Pol- 
lowing  the  presidential  action  the  temporary 
restraining  order  was  vacated  as  moot  and 
the  carriers  withdrew  their  complaint. 

On  July  22,  1970,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  services  of  Emergency  Bo€tfd  177.  the  Un- 
ion filed  this  action  for  a  declaration  that, 
upyon  exhaustion  of  all  procedures  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  Its  right  to  self-help  is  not 
restricted  to  a  nationwide  strike  against  all 
the  carriers,  but  rather  It  is  entitled  to  strike 
one  or  more  of  the  carriers. 

Although  the  Emergency  Board  made 
recommendations  in  Its  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  6,  1970.  the  parties  were  un- 
able to  conclude  a  complete  and  final  agree- 
ment. However,  negotiations  continued  by 
agreement  between  the  Union  and  the  car- 
riers. 818  well  as  with  the  encouragement  of 
this  Cotirt.  When  the  matter  came  before  the 
Court  on  the  Union's  motion  for  stimmary 
judgment  and  the  carriers'  motion  for  a 
preliminary  Injunction,  representations  were 
Eigaln  made  that  negotiations  would  con- 
tinue. The  Union  however  emphasized  that 
all  negotiations  subsequent  to  the  report 
of  the  Emergency  Board  were  without  preju- 
dice to  Its  claimed  right  of  self-help  against 
individual  carriers. 

At  the  outset  the  carriers  contend  that 
the  action  by  the  Union  seeking  relief  Is 
premature  because  bargaining  and  negotia- 
tions continue  and  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  has  not  been  completely 
lost  and  thus  no  true  Impasse  Is  present. 

The  procedures  for  resolving  a  major  dis- 
pute under  the  Act  were  recently  and  suc- 
cinctly   outUned   by    the    Supreme    Ootirt: 

"...  A  party  desiring  to  effect  a  change  of 
rates  of  pay,  rtiles,  or  working  conditions 
must  give  advance  written  notice.  {  6.  The 
parties  must  confer.  !  2.  Second,  and  If  con- 
ference falls  to  resolve  the  dispute,  either 
or  both  may  Invoke  the  services  of  the 
National  Mediation  Board,  which  may  also 
proffer  its  services  sua  sponte  If  It  finds  a 
labor  emergency  to  exist,  i  5  First.  If  media- 
tion fails,  the  Board  must  endeavor  to  In- 
duce the  parties  to  submit  the  controversy 
to  binding  arbitration,  which  can  take  place, 
however,  only  If  both  consent,  i  i  5  First,  7. 


If  arbitration  Is  rejected  find  the  dispute 
threatens  'substantially  to  interrupt  inter- 
state commerce  to  a  degree  such  as  to  de- 
prive any  section  of  the  country  of  essen- 
tial transportation  service,  the  Mediation 
Board  shall  notify  the  President,'  who  may 
create  an  emergency  board  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  dispute.  S  10.  While  the 
dispute  is  working  Its  way  through  these 
stages,  neither  party  may  unilaterally  alter 
the  .status  quo.  H  2  Seventh.  6  First,  6,  10." 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  et  al.  v. 
Jacksonville  Terminal  Co.,  394  U.S.  369,  378 
(1960). 

This  current  phase  of  negotiations  on  the 
fireman  manning  Issue  extends  over  a  five 
year  period.  There  have  been  endless  and 
protracted  bargaining  conferences.  The 
services  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  have 
been  utilized.  Arbitration  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Union.  Presidential  action  further 
delaying  a  strike  has  been  taken.  Services 
of  special  mediators  have  been  employed.  All 
of  these  efforts  undertaken  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have  never- 
theless proved  unavailing  to  secure  a  mutual- 
ly satisfactory  agreement. 

The  Court,  therefore,  finds  from  this  rec- 
ord that  all  statutory  procedures  have  been 
exhausted.  A  strike  Is  now  Imminent  and 
the  Union  has  declared  Its  Intention  to  move 
on  a  selective  basis.  It  seeks  a  ruling  from 
this  Court  at  the  point  when  all  statutory 
requirements  have  been  expended.  Tiie  car- 
riers' motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunction 
as  well  as  their  counsel's  suggestion  at  oral 
argument  that  the  Court  could  grant  relief 
on  their  behalf  by  way  of  stimmary  judg- 
ment appear  to  be  veiled  recognition  of  the 
futility  of  the  bargaining  process  at  this 
point. 

But  has  the  Union  In  Its  various  stages 
of  negotiations  bargained  In  good  faith  and 
thus  exhausted  the  statutory  remedies  In 
fact  as  weU  as  vrithln  the  iiamework  of  the 
statutory  requirements? 

In  Virginia  Railway  Co.  v.  System  Federa- 
tion, Etc.,  300  U.S.  515  (1937)  Jtistlce  Stone 
commented  on  this  duty  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  as  follows : 

".  .  .  The  statute  does  not  \indertake  to 
compel  agreement  between  the  employer  and 
employees,  but  It  does  command  those  pre- 
liminary steps  without  which  no  agreement 
can  be  reached.  It  at  least  requires  the  em- 
ployer to  meet  and  confer  vrtth  the  au- 
thorized representatives  of  Its  employees. 
....  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  for  the  set- 
tlement of  labor  disputes  such  as  Is  contem- 
plated by  :  2.  First."  at  648.  Also.  NLRB  v. 
Insurance  Agents'  International  Union,  AFL- 
CIO.  361  U.S.  477,  486  (1960) . 

In  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.,  et  al. 
v.  Brof/ier^iood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  262  F. 
Supp.  177.  183  (DJ5.C.  1967)  Judge  Holtzoff 
stated  that  good  faith  bargaining  suggests 
"...  an  obligation  to  negotiate  genuinely 
and  sincerely  with  the  aim  of  amicably  set- 
tling the  differences  between  the  parties  and 
concluding  an  agreement.  It  Is  not  sufficient 
to  appear  at  a  conference  or  a  meeting  with 
the  other  party  and  to  submit  an  offer,  or  to 
make  a  demand,  end  yet  to  decline  to  argue 
Its  merits,  or  to  refuse  to  entertain  or  dis- 
cuss a  counter-proposal.  It  Is  not  a  genuine 
negotiation  to  Indicate  that  the  other  party 
has  no  choice  except  to  accept  the  offer  or 
Ewx^de  to  the  demand.  The  service  of  an  ulti- 
matum does  not  constitute  a  negotiation." 

But.  as  our  Court  of  ^peals  has  noted, 
"The  procedures  of  the  Act  are  purp>ose- 
fully  long  and  drawn  out  to  afford  maximum 
Inducement  to  peaceful  settlement,  but  the 
Act  does  not  require  efforts  clearly  at  war 
with  reality."  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Com- 
pany, et  al..  127  UJ3.  App.  D.C.  298.  302,  383 
F.2d  226,  229  (1967),  cert,  denied  389  U.S. 
1047,  (1968). 

Upon  a  review  of  the  entire  record  In  thla 
proceeding    within    the    framework   of    the 
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relevant  case  law,  the  Court  finds  no  facts 
presented  upon  which  It  could  conclude  or 
Infer  that  the  Union  has  not  bargained  In 
good  faith.  In  fact,  It  Is  the  carriers  who 
arguably  have  a  vested  Interest  In  further 
delay  since  the  results  of  Arbitration  Award 
282  remain  In  effect  until  changed  by  con- 
tract or  lu  accordance  with  statutory  pro- 
cedures. Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
v.  Afcron  &  Barberton  Belt  Railroad  Co., 
supra.^'^ 

The  carriers'  thesis  that  previous  national 
handling  of  labor  disputes  precludes  the  Un- 
ion's resort  to  selective  strikes  finds  no  sup- 
port In  either  the  history  of  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  In  the  railroad  Industry,  the 
RLA.  or  appellate  case  law."  During  the  past 
twenty  years  the  predecessor  union,  the 
BLF&E.  and  other  railroad  operating  unions 
have  on  numerous  occasions  exercised  the 
right  to  Individual  and  selective  strikes  even 
though  the  basic  dispute  giving  rise  to  the 
strike  had  been  and  was  at  the  time  the  sub- 
ject of  national  handling. 

In  early  1950.  the  Identical  Issue  underly- 
ing this  proceeding,  the  extent  to  which  dlesel 
locomotives  should  be  manned  with  firemen, 
gave  rise  to  a  selective  strike  by  the  BLF&E. 
At  that  time,  the  procedures  of  the  Act  had 
been  exhausted  through  national  handling  by 
the  parties  without  success.  That  union,  then 
representing  the  firemen,  resorted  to  a  strike 
against  only  eight  of  the  nation's  carriers  par- 
ticipating In  negotiations.  "  This  strike  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Diesel  agree- 
ment of  May  17.  1950. 

Likewise  In  1952,  the  BLF&E,  In  concert 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers and  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
resorted  to  a  selective  strike  against  several 
carriers."  The  matters  Involved — wages  and 
rules — were  and  had  been  subject  to  na- 
tional handling.  However,  the  unions  saw  fit 
to  strike  only  a  few  of  the  carriers  Involved. 
A  similar  strategy  has  been  employed  by 
railroad  unions  other  than  the  BLF&E.  In 
1950  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica, later  becoming  a  member  of  the  UTU, 
struck  five  railroads  on  the  matter  of  the 
40-hour  work  week.'-  There  too.  immediately 
prior  to  the  strike,  the  matter  had  been  the 
subject  of  national  handling. 

And.  In  1955  unions  representln"?  certain 
non-operating  railroad  employees  called  a 
strike  against  a  group  of  Southeastern  car- 
riers (the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
System)  on  matters  then  In  national 
handling."  Involved  In  the  national  handling 
of  negotiations  were  three  carrier  associa- 
tions— the  Eastern  and  Western  Carriers' 
Conference  Committees  and  the  Southeast- 
em  Carriers'  Conference  Committee.  The  car- 
riers affiliated  with  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Committees  executed  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  the  unions.  But  the  South- 
eastern Carriers  refused  to  ratify  the  agree- 
ment executed  by  the  other  carriers.  The 
unions  then  struck  against  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  System,  part  of  the  Southeast- 
em  Conference.  That  strike  Is  also  of  im- 
portance since  it  demonstrates  that  on  at 
least  one  occasion  the  carriers  themselves 
have  taken  selective  action  on  matters  in  na- 
tional handling. 

Finally,  the  Court  notes  that  only  several 
years  ago  the  carriers,  by  Implication,  rec- 
ognized selective  strikes  as  a  legitimate  and 
legal  union  weapon  upon  exhaustion  of  stat- 
utory procedural  requirements.  Kennedy  et 
al.  v.  Long  Island  Rail  Road.  Company,  et  al., 
211  F.  Supp.  478  (S.D.  N.Y.  1962).  aff'd 
319  F.  2d  366  (2nd  Clr.  1963),  cert,  denied 
375  U.S.  830  (1963).  There,  as  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  union's  strike  against  a  single 
railroad,  the  Long  Island,  the  carriers  created 
an  Insurance  plan  designed  to  protect  their 
group.  No  contention  was  made  by  the  car- 
riers that  the  selective  strike  against  Long 
Island  was  illegal,  but  rather  they  defended 
the  insurance  plan  as  a  necessary  responsive 
weapon  to  the  union's  action. 


The  Union's  position  also  finds  irrefutable 
support  in  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
In  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  et  al. 
v.  Jacksonville  Terminal  Co.,  supra,  the 
Court  emphasized. 

"Nowhere  does  the  text  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  specify  what  la  to  take  place  once 
these  procedures  have  been  exhausted  with- 
out yielding  resolution  of  the  dispute.  Im- 
plicit In  the  statutory  scheme,  however,  is 
the  ultimate  right  of  the  disputants  to  re- 
sort to  self-help — 'the  inevitable  alternative 
in  a  statutory  scheme  which  deliberately 
denies  the  final  power  to  compel  arbitration.' 
.  .  .  We  have  consistently  so  held  In  a  long 
line  of  decisions.  .  .  ."  at  378  (citations  omit- 
ted) .  As  recent  history  demonstrates,  support 
of  the  position  of  the  carriers  would  Inevita- 
bly result  in  a  choice  between  never  striking 
or  precipitating  a  national  emergency  and 
an  Imposed  settlement,"  thus  depriving  the 
employees  of  their  Implicitly  guaranteed  and 
most  effective  economic  tactic — the  right  to 
strike. 

The  RLA  makes  no  provision  for  compul- 
sory arbitration  of  major  disputes,"  And  the 
Supreme  Court  has  admonished  against — 

". .  .  functioning  as  an  arbiter  of  the  sort  of 
economic  weapons  the  parties  can  use  In 
seeking  to  gain  acceptance  of  their  bargaining 
demands  ...  (by  entering  into)  the  sub- 
stantive aspects  of  the  bargaining  process 
to  an  extent  Congress  has  not  countenanced." 
NLRB  V.  Insurance  Agents'  International 
Union,  AFL-CIO,  supra.  See  also  NLRB  v. 
Drivers  Local  639,  Infl  Bro.  of  Teamsters, 
Etc.  of  America,  362  U.S.  274,  281-4  (1960); 
NLRB  V.  Erie  Resistor  Corp.,  et  al.,  373  U.S. 
221,234  (1963). 

There  is  no  authority  for  this  Court  to 
concern  Itself  with  what  "economic  sanctions 
might  be  permitted  negotiating  parties  in 
an  'ideal'  or  'balanced'  state  of  collective 
bargaining."  NLRB  v.  Insurance  Agents'  Int'l. 
Union,  supra,  at  500.  ".  .  .  (T)here  is  simply 
no  Inconsistency  between  the  application  of 
economic  pressure  and  good  faith  collective 
bargaining."  Id.,  at  494.  495. 

The  Court  concludes  that  national  han- 
dling of  the  fireman  manning  dispute  Is 
obligatory  in  negotiations  because  of  the 
"practical  appropriateness  of  mass  bargain- 
ing" and  the  'historical  experience"  in  these 
circumstances."'  Considerations  of  safety  and 
training  for  future  locomotive  engineers  are 
uniquely  appropriate  for  general  national 
standards.  And  negotiations  and  past  agree- 
ments concerning  the  fireman  manning  dis- 
pute Indicate  a  clear  acceptance  by  the 
parties  of  national  handling. ="  But  once  the 
statutory  procedures  have  been  exhausted  In 
good  faith  without  agreement  negotiations 
have  legally  reached  an  Impasse.  Selective 
strike  action  then  becomes  a  legitimate 
economic  tool  so  long  as  the  Union  continues 
to  seek  a  national  agreement  by  applying 
economic  pressure  on  the  carriers  without 
seeking  to  coerce  individual  carriers  into 
deserting  the  mtiltl-employer  bargaining 
unit  and  settling  on  an  Individual  basis." 
See  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  v.  NLRB,  380 
U.S.  300  (1965);  Aforand  Bros.  Beverage  Co. 
V.  NLRB.  190  P.  2d  576,  581-2  (7th  Clr.  1951) .« 

Despite  the  Immediate  public  Interest  and 
pressure  for  a  resolution  of  the  fireman  man- 
ning dispute,  support  of  the  position  of  the 
carriers  would  encourage  nationwide  strikes  -•' 
and  read  a  new  chapter  Into  the  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  In  disregard  of  the 
express  mandate  of  Congress. 

Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  will  submit  an  ap- 
propriate order  within  five  days. 

J.  Parrs, 

Judge. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  44  Stat.  577,  as  amended,  45  U.S.C.  S  161, 

et  seq. 

=  Report  to  the  President  of  Emergency 
Board   No.    177,   August   6,    1970,   p.    1.   Tlie 


Board  was  appointed  on  July  7,  1970   pup. 
suant  to  45  UJS.C.  §  160. 

'Id.,  at  5. 

•Pub.  L.  No.  88-108,  77  Stat.  129.  Aug  28 
1963.  ' 

'  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  v.  Chicago.  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  Co.,  225  F.  Supp.  11  (D.DC 
1964),  affirmed  331  F.  2d  1020,  cert,  denied 
377  U.S.  918   (1964). 

•45  U.S.C.   I  156. 

■  45  U.S.C.  §  155  First. 

*The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen  and  three  other  unions, 
merged  on  January  1,  1969,  to  form  the 
United  Transportation  Union. 

"  Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  United 
Transportation  Union,  Civil  Action  No.  2026- 
70  (filed  July  7,  1970). 

"See  footnote  2,  supra. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  the  Award,  on 
March  31,  1966,  18,000  firemen's  Jobs,  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  those  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Award,  had  been  elim- 
inated. 

^  After  careful  consideration  this  Court  Is 
unable  to  agree  with  the  relevant  conclu- 
sions reached  in  i4/ton  <fe  Southern  Railway 
Company,  et  a{.  v.  International  Association 
of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  et  al.. 
310  S.  Supp.  905  (D.D.C.  1970),  appeal  pend- 
ing No.  24217   (U.S.  App.  D.C.). 

•^  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  p.  5   (1950;. 

"  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  pps.  6-8   (1952). 

'"'  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  pps.  11-13  (1950). 

"Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  pps.  5-7   (1955). 

"See:  Act  of  August  28,  1963,  Pub.  L.  No. 
88-108.  77  Stat.  129.  Also.  Act  of  July  17, 
1967.  Pub.  L  No.  90-54,  81  Stat.  122;  Act  of 
April  9,  1970,  Pub.  L.  No.  91-226,  84  Stat, 
118. 

"See  45  U.SC.  ii  157.  158  and  159. 

'»  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  v. 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co..  supra. 
There  the  Issue  was  whether  a  union  is  re- 
quired to  continue  negotiating  on  a  national 
handling  basis  once  such  a  course  had  been 
undertaken.  The  Issue  of  striking  once  nego- 
tiations had  reached  a  statutory  Impasse  was 
not  considered.  See  also,  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad  v.  Railway  Employes' 
Department.  AFL-CIO,  301  F.  Supp  603 
(D.D.C.  1969). 

-■"See  especially:  1950  National  Dieeel 
Agreement;  the  chronology  of  the  dispute. 
Report  of  Emergency  Board  No.  177,  Appen- 
dix B..  supra;  and  Supplementary  Affidavit  of 
Jess  L.  Shattuck.  attached  to  Reply  Memor- 
andum for  plaintiff,  filed  in  this  proceeding 
December  10, 1970,  par.  7,  p.  3. 

^  The  Court  does  not  decide  whether  selec- 
tive strikes  are  so  limited  when  national 
handling  is  not  obligatory.  And  since  this  is 
a  declaratory  action,  the  Court  merely  pre- 
scribes what  is  permissible  in  the  future. 
Whether  previous  actions  failed  to  conform 
with  this  Memorandum  Opinion  need  not 
be  examined. 

^The  cases  cited  by  the  carriers,  particu- 
larly at  page  20  of  their  supplemental  memo- 
randum of  points  and  authorities  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  plaintiff's  motion  for  summary 
Judgment,  filed  September  21.  1970,  all  sup- 
port the  position  that  a  whlpsaw  strike  un- 
der the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  pro- 
hibited only  when  Its  purpose  Is  to  compel 
individual  employers  to  withdraw  from  an 
existing  multi-employer  bargaining  xinit. 

^  Criticisms  of  the  RLA  have  been  directed 
at  the  delays  in  reaching  agreement  rather 
than  the  Act's  rather  successful  record  In 
preventing  national  strikes.  D.  Cullen.  Na- 
tional Emergency  Strikes  (1968),  n.  11  at  69; 
L.  H.  Sllberman.  National  Emergency  Dis- 
putes— The  Considerations  Behind  a  Legis- 
lative Proposal,  4  Georgia  L.  Rev.  673.  676 
(1970). 
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Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  few 
newspapers  in  our  country  are  more 
famed  for  their  thoroughness  and  ob- 
jectivity than  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  That  distinguished  newspaper 
has  printed  an  in-depth  report  on  the 
controversy  which  surrounded  the  depor- 
tation of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Apolinario 
Gregorio. 

I  think  those  comments  are  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  remarks  I  made  on 
that  subject  which  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Friday,  February 
26,  1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OmciALs  Blast   Press:    Gregorio-Deporta- 

TiON  Stories  Hrr 

(By  Lansing  R.  Shepard) 

Boston. — ^The  Gregorios  have  gone,  but 
they  left  behind  an  irate  United  Stetes  Sen- 
ator and  a  rather  red-faced  Boston  Press. 

The  Senator  is  Edward  W.  Brooke.  And  his 
consternation  is  over  what  he  considers  "su- 
perficial, sensational,  unfair,  and  in  some 
cases,  untrue  news  reports"  about  events 
surrounding  the  deportation  of  Angelica  and 
Apolinario  Gregorio  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Philippines  early  last  month. 

The  Filipino  couple,  who  entered  this  coun- 
try two  and  a  half  years  ago  on  a  30-day 
visitor  visa,  appealed  last  December  to  both 
Stossachusetts  Senators  Brooke  and  Edward 
M.  Kennedy  to  stop  the  deportation  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  eleventh-hour  petition  asked  the  Sen- 
ators to  file  a  private  blU  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  have  the  Gregorios'  status  adjusted 
to  permanent  residents.  The  request  capped 
an  eight-month  court  battle  In  which  the 
Gregorios  sought  to  void  the  deportation 
order. 

request  turned  down 

But  both  Senators  turned  down  the  re- 
quests— a  fact  duly  reported  by  most  of  the 
Boston  news  media  along  with  some  dis- 
paraging remarks  directed  toward  the  Massa- 
chusetts lawmakers  by  an  attorney  for  the 
Gregorios. 

The  reports  were  but  a  small  part  of  sim- 
ilarly wide  and  sympathetic  coverage  the 
Gregorios'  deportation  had  been  receiving 
In  the  local  press. 

In  the  end  though,  the  couple  was  de- 
ported, and  Senators  Brooke  and  Kennedy 
found  themselves  engulfed  In  unkind  mall. 

Senator  Brooke  had  received  so  much  mall, 
in  fact,  that  he  was  moved  last  week  to 
defend  his  decision  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  also  sent  to  all  Boston  news  media 
detailed  reasons  for  his  actions  and  a  rebut- 
tal to  what  he  thought  was  slanted  coverage. 

The  source  of  most  of  the  heat  in  the  mat- 
ter was  the  couple's  contention  that  because 
Mrs,  Gregorio  had  married  "out  of  her 
class" — she  maintained  she  was  of  Filipino 
royalty  and  he  was  of  the  peasant  class — 
they  would  be  the  "object  of  socio-economic 
persecution"  back  home. 

tradition  violation? 

They  also  maintained  that  because  their 
marriage  violated  Philippine  marriage  tradi- 
tion, the  penalty  awaiting  Mr.  Gregorio  upon 
his  return  to  the  islands  would  be  death. 

The  contentions  were  accepted  as  fact  by 
some  Boston  newspapers,  and  the  emotion- 
ally charged  stage  was  set. 

When  Senator  Brooke  received  the  Gre- 
gorio request  from  Senator  Kennedy— It  Is  a 
Kennedy  policy  not  to  file  private  legisla- 
tion—he  sent  his  staff  digging  Into  the  case. 


What  it  came  up  with  was  a  tale  of  a  cou- 
ple's vmusual  perseverance. 

The  Brooke  staff  found  the  Gregorios  were 
married  on  July  20,  1968.  and  that  less  than 
a  month  and  a  half  later  they  were  admitted 
to  the  United  States  on  a  30-day  visitor  visa. 

Over  the  next  two  and  a  half  years,  the 
Gregorios  managed  to  extend  that  visa  10 
times.  Twice  the  couple  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  country.  And  on  three  occasions  depor- 
tation proceedings  were  drawn  against  them. 

During  this  time,  two  sons  were  born  to 
the  Gregorios. 

The  couple  successfully  fought  the  last 
deportation  action  from  June  12,  1970,  to 
their  ultimate  expulsion  last  Feb.  11. 

Some  five  months  before  they  were  de- 
ported, the  Gregorios  retained  attorneys 
Charles  Mamakos  and  Christie  Perdikes.  The 
lawyers  immediately  filed  suit  for  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  on  deportation,  first 
in  United  States  District  Court  in  Boston. 
And  when  that  court  tiu-ned  them  down  on 
Oct.  19,  1970,  they  went  to  the  United  States 
First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Boston. 

It  was  two  months  later,  while  their  case 
was  still  being  decided,  that  Senators  Ken- 
nedy and  Brooke  were  approached. 

In  denying  the  Gregorios'  request  Senator 
Brooke  noted  that  it  was  not  his  policy  to 
introduce  private  bills  except  in  case  of  ex- 
treme and  unusual  hardship,  and  where 
those  factors  can  clearly  be  substantiated 
should  the  Immigrant  be  required  to  leave 
the  country.  He  didn't  think  the  Gregorios 
met  the  requirement. 

APPEAL    FAILS 

On  Feb.  10,  the  circuit  court  denied  the 
couple's  appeal. 

The  next  day,  amid  many  tears  and  much 
sentimental  copy,  the  Gregorios  left  the 
United  States  for  the  Philippines,  leaving 
their  two  sons  with  relatives  in  Quincy. 

But  Senator  Brooke's  staff  found  other 
interesting  facts  during  its  Investigation.  In 
a  communique  from  the  Philippine  Embassy 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  it  was  learned  that  the 
consul  general  In  New  York  had  had  "sev- 
eral previous  discussions"  with  the  Grego- 
rios' lawyers  over  the  past  two  years.  And 
the  lawyers  apparently  had  never  men- 
tioned the  possibility  of  Mr.  Gregorio's 
execution. 

Furthermore,  the  Brooke  staff  accused  the 
Boston  news  media— especially  the  Boston 
Globe — of  being  Inaccurate  In  Its  coverage 
Senator  Brooke's  office  charged  that  the 
Boston  Globe  had  reported  that  the  Grego- 
rios had  lived  for  a  year  as  man  and  wife 
in  the  Philippines  in  fear  of  being  murdered 
by  Philippine  authorities. 

The  Senator's  staff,  however,  found  the 
couple  had  been  married  only  one  and  a 
half  months  before  coming  to  the  United 
States. 

And  last  Oct.  20.  aJi  assistant  United  States 
attorney  had  advised  the  Gregorios  through 
their  attorneys,  that  If  they  feared  persecu- 
tion due  to  race,  religion,  or  political  opinion 
by  the  Philippine  Government,  their  deporta- 
tion could  be  withheld.  Yet  the  couple  had 
taken  no  action. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Globe  that  ap- 
peared In  that  paper  Feb.  17,  Judge  Alferedo 
F.  Tadiar,  a  Filipino  trial-court  Judge  study- 
ing at  the  Harvard  School  of  Law,  blasted 
the  Globe  article. 

In  his  letter  to  the  editor,  Judge  Tadiar 
said  he  "could  not  help  being  outraged  at 
the  Imputation  given  by  this  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  story  that  the  Philippines  U  still 
living  in  the  benighted  medieval  ages  when 
official  sanction  Is  given  to  the  murder  of 
anyone  marrying  against  parental  wishes! 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  he 
said. 

FREEDOM    TO    MARRT 

"Under  Philippine  law,  a  woman  18  or 
over  (Mrs.  Gregorio  was  21  when  married) 
Is  absolutely  free  to  marry  whomsoever  she 


pleases.  Irrespective  of  class,  race,  color,  or 
religion,"  he  wrote. 

Judge  Tadalr  said  parental  consent  is  not 
needed.  Couples  can  be  married  even  against 
parental  wishes. 

"We  have  had  no  tradition  of  and  there 
exists  no  legal  discrimination  by  reason  ctf 
social  class,  race,  color  or  religion,"  he  said. 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  'royalty'  class, 
at  least  for  the  overwhelmingly  Christian 
Filipinos  (more  than  90  percent  of  total 
population]." 

The  Brooke  organization  also  no^ed  that 
Philippine  Consul  General  Vincent  Reyes 
essentially  concurred  in  a  letter  to  the 
Boston  Globe  also  dated  Feb.  17  (actually 
Feb.  24). 

"nie  letter  said  that  "under  Philippine 
criminal  law,  there  is  no  penal  sanction 
upon  the  act  of  contracting  marriage  be- 
tween any  two  persons  except  where  such 
act  .  .  .  constitutes  bigamy  or  polygamy  as 
defined  by  law.  The  death  penalty  U  Im- 
posed In  the  Philippines  only  on  the  most 
serious  and  heinous  crimes." 

CONFIRMATION    DENIED 

Consul  General  Reyes  further  attacked  a 
story  by  the  Globe  in  which  It  was  stated 
that  "the  Philippine  Consulate  In  New  York 
confirmed  that  the  death  penalty  still  can  be 
Imposed  on  a  peasant  who  marries  the 
daughter  of  royalty  against  her  family's 
will,  as  in  this  case." 

According  to  Senator  Brooke,  the  Reyes 
letter  expressed  regret  that  "the  Boston 
Globe  should  falsely  attribute  such  a  ridlcu- 
lotjs  statement  to  this  consulate.  This  ooo- 
sulate  absolutely  denies  having  made  such 
a  confirmation." 

"We  made  a  mistake,"  said  Glol>e  political 
editor  Robert  Healy,  "and  we  won't  try  to 
get  around  It.  But  we  didn't  do  all  the  things 
Brooke  said  we  did." 

The  Globe  conceded  it  had  erred  on  the 
PhUippIne  marriage  law.  But  one  of  the 
Senator's  contentions  with  which  the  Globe 
took  Issue  was  the  Senator's  allegation  that 
the  paper  had  stated  that  the  Gregorios 
lived  in  the  Philippines  as  man  and  wife  for 
a  year  in  fear  of  being  murdered  by 
authorities. 


WOMEN'S  POLITICAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Polit- 
ical Rights  of  Women  opened  for  signa- 
ture at  New  York  on  March  31,  1953 
The  Convention  entered  Into  force  on 
July  7,  1954,  and  has  been  signed  by  68 
nations. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  urged  the  General 
Assembly  in  1952  to  adopt  a  draft  con- 
vention it  adopted  on  August  27,  1951. 
and  prepare  the  necessary  procedural 
articles.  The  General  Assembly  referred 
the  draft  convention  to  its  Third  Com- 
mittee— Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cul- 
tural—which completed  its  work  late  in 
1952  and  submitted  its  procedural  arti- 
cles to  the  General  Assembly. 

On  December  17,  1952,  the  draft  res- 
olution was  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly.  A  resolution  adopted  3  days 
later  opened  the  convention  for  signa- 
ture. 

U.S.  representatives  participated  in  all 
phases  of  the  drafting  of  the  convention 
and  our  country  was  represented  on 
several  of  the  committees  actively  urging 
its  adoption.  Ironically  and  unfortu- 
nately, this  convention  has  not  been 
signed  by  our  country. 

Dean  Rusk,  then  Secretary  of  State 
under  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
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nedy,  aptly  summed  up  the  substance  of 
this  convention  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent urging  its  ratification: 

The  Convention  consists  of  the  preamble 
and  U  articles.  The  substantive  provisions 
are  contained  In  the  first  three  articles.  These 
articles  provide  that,  on  equal  terms  with 
men,  and  without  discrimination,  women 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  In  all  elections 
(art.  I)  they  shall  be  eligible  for  election 
to  Eill  publicly  elected  bodies  established  by 
national  law  (art.  11);  and  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  hold  public  office  and  exercise  all 
public  functions  established  by  national  law 
(art.  III). 

Article  IV  contains  provisions  regarding 
signature  and  ratification,  article  V  provides 
for  accession,  and  article  VI  provides  that 
the  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the 
90th  day  following  the  deposit  of  the  6th 
Instrument  of  ratification  or  accession.  Sub- 
sequent ratifications  or  accessions  enter  Into 
force  on  the  90th  day  after  deposit  by  each 
state. 

Article  Vn  relates  to  reservations  and  pro- 
vides that  any  reservation  submitted  at  the 
time  of  signature,  ratification  or  accession 
win  be  communicated  by  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  all  states  which  are  or  may  become 
parties.  The  Convention  does  not  enter  Into 
force  as  between  the  state  making  the  reser- 
vation and  any  other  state  which  notifies 
the  Secretary-General  within  90  days  from 
the  date  of  such  communication  that  It  does 
not  accept  the  reservation. 

Article  Vm  provides  that  any  state  may 
denounce  the  convention  by  written  notice 
to  the  Secretary-General  to  take  effect  1 
year  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  notifi- 
cation by  the  Secretary-General.  The  Con- 
vention will  cease  to  be  In  force  when  such 
denunciations  have  reduced  the  number  of 
parties  to  less  than  six. 

Article  IX  provides  that  disputes  concern- 
ing Interpretation  or  application  of  the  con- 
vention between  contracting  parties,  not  set- 
tled by  negotiation,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  for  decision 
at  the  request  of  one  of  the  parties  unless 
they  agree  to  another  mode  of  settlement. 

Articles  X  and  XI  provide  for  the  perform- 
ance of  depositary  functions  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General of  the  United  Nations. 

No  substantive  legal  questions  are  in- 
volved in  the  United  States  becoming  a 
party  to  this  convention.  The  19th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  "Right  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex." 

No  one  has  had  a  deeper  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  human  rights  than  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Her  support  of 
this  convention  in  a  speech  before  the 
Third  Committee  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly In  December  of  1952  was  most  elo- 
quent: 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  subject  of  this 
convention — equal  suffrage  for  women — is 
very  close  to  my  heart.  I  believe  in  active 
citizenship,  for  men  and  women  equally, 
as  a  simple  matter  of  right  and  Justice.  I 
believe  we  will  have  better  government  in  ail 
our  countries  when  men  and  women  discuss 
public  Usiies  together  ajid  make  their  deci- 
sions on  the  basis  of  their  differing  areas  of 
experience  and  their  common  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  their  families  and  their  world. 

In  the  United  States,  and  In  most  coun- 
tries today,  women  have  equal  suffrage. 
Some  may  feel  that  for  this  reason  this  con- 
vention is  of  little  importance  to  them.  I  do 
not  agree  with  this  view.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  first  objective  of  this  convention  is 
to  encourage  equal  political  rights  for  wom- 
en   In    all    countries.    But    its    significance 


reaches  far  deeper  Into  the  real  Issues  of 
whether  in  fact  women  are  recognized  fully 
in  setting  the  policies  of  our  governments. 

I  do  not  expect  that  there  will  ever  be  as 
many  women  political  leaders  as  men,  for 
most  women  are  needed  in  their  homes  while 
their  children  are  small,  and  have  fewer 
years  in  which  to  gain  public  recognition. 
But  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we 
know  that  all  countries  have  a  long  way  to 
go  on  these  matters  •   •   •. 

This  convention  on  the  political  rights  of 
women  is  not  In  itself  an  answer  to  the 
problems  of  modem  government.  But  It 
points  up,  I  believe  in  useful  ways,  how  gov- 
ernments can  expand  their  resources  by  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  the  energy  and  ex- 
perience of  their  women  citizens  *   •  *. 

As  v/e  all  know,  the  United  States  has 
granted  its  women  equal  political  rights 
with  men.  Yet,  we  still  have  an  obligation 
to  support  the  effort  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, through  the  Human  Rights  Con- 
ventions, to  insure  that  the  rights  we 
take  for  granted  here  at  home  may  some- 
day become  a  reality  around  the  world. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  on  the 
Women's  Political  Rights  Convention  as 
well  as  the  other  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions submitted  to  the  Congress. 


DOES  NOT  ANYONE  CARE  ABOUT 
CAIRO? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral years  an  open  racial  conHict  has  em- 
broiled the  small  river  town  of  Cairo, 
HI.  The  causes  of  this  conflict  are  as 
deep-seated  as  any  in  America,  and  as 
difficult  to  resolve.  Yet  few  comprehen- 
sive reports  have  been  available  to  the 
public  on  the  issues,  the  emotions,  and 
the  misimderstandings  which  divide 
this  troubled  community. 

One  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem 
was  made  by  Miss  Terry  Knopf,  a  re- 
search associate  at  the  Lemberg  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Violence,  at  Brandeis 
University  in  Massachusetts.  Her  article, 
entitled  "Doesn't  Anyone  Care  about 
Cairo?"  was  recently  published  by  Com- 
monweal magazine.  It  Ls  a  particularly 
sensitive  treatment  of  a  highly  complex 
matter,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CrviL  War  in  Illinois:  Does  Not  Anyone 
Cahe  About  Caibo? 

A  war  is  taking  place  on  our  own  shores, 
involving  the  lives  of  our  own  people,  and 
hardly  anyone  has  stopped  to  notice.  The 
war  is  being  fought  by  whites  and  blacks  In 
a  small  town  in  southern  Illinois  called  Cairo 
(pronounced  "care-o"  or  "kay-ro") .  There  are 
about  eOOO  people  In  the  town,  of  whom  30- 
40  percent  are  black. 

Underlying  the  current  crisis  are  deep- 
seated  tensions  which  are  racial  as  well  as 
economic.  Civil  rights  activity  In  the  com- 
munity can  be  traced  to  1946  when  blacks 
won  a  suit  demanding  equal  pay  for  black 
and  white  teachers.  In  1963,  blacks  held 
demonstrations  against  a  segregated  swim- 
ming pool.  Offsetting  their  victory  In  the 
courts  was  a  decision  by  the  city  to  close  the 
pool  altogether.  In  1967— sandwiched  in  be- 
tween and  overshadowed  by  the  outbreaks  In 
Newark  and  Detroit — ^was  a  disturbance  pre- 
cipitated by  the  death  of  a  black  soldier. 


The  violence  seemed  to  signal  an  increas- 
ing polarization  of  the  races.  The  police  said 
that  the  soldier,  who  had  been  In  Jail  await- 
ing trial  on  AWOL  charges,  had  committed 
suicide  In  his  cell.  Blacks  charged  the  soldier 
had  been  the  victim  of  police  brutality. 
Lending  weight  to  their  accusations  was  the 
fact  that  the  soldier's  body  was  embalmed 
before  dawn  without  the  permission  of  the 
dead  man's  family.  A  close  relative  Indicated 
that  the  family  had  wanted  an  autopsy,  but 
that  the  coroner  had  decided  that  none  was 
necessary. 

In  the  same  year,  as  the  races  drifted  fur- 
ther and  further  apart,  whites  organized  a 
\igllante  group  known  as  the  White  Hats  be- 
cause of  their  headgear.  Calling  themselves 
a  neighborhood  protective  group,  the  White 
Hats  armed  themselves,  held  regular  drills 
and  launched  attacks  on  the  black  neigh- 
borhoods. Pyramid  Court,  a  low-income 
housing  development,  was  their  favorite  tar- 
get. In  1969,  the  White  Hats  were  officially 
disbanded  by  the  state.  However,  their  place 
was  soon  taken  by  a  new  group  with  close 
ties  to  the  White  Citizens  Council  called  the 
United  Citizens  for  Community  Action 
(UCCA) .  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
White  Hats  are  still  very  much  alive. 

CompUcating  things  is  an  extremely  bleak 
economic  situation.  By  every  standard  Imag- 
inable, Cairo  Is  economically  depressed.  In 
1960,  56  percent  of  the  town's  housing  was 
substandard  and  without  plumbing.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1970,  the  population  dropped 
from  12,000  to  Its  present  level  of  about  6,000. 
The  unemployment  rate  is  now  at  10  percent 
nnd  higher  among  blacks.  About  30  percent 
of  the  residents  are  on  some  form  of  public 
assistance.  An  ambitious  young  man  seek- 
Inp  his  fortune  In  the  world  Is  Ukeiy  to  move 
to  St.  Louis  or  Chicago. 

The  Inunedlate  crisis  has  been  occasioned 
by  a  black:  boycott  of  white  businesses.  The 
boycott  is  being  sponsored  by  the  United 
Front,  an  umbrella  group  formed  In  1960, 
which  seeks  more  and  better  Jobs  for  blacks. 
Now  almost  two-years-old,  the  boycott  has 
definitely  hurt  white  buslneeemen.  Several 
firms  have   been   forced   to   close. 

Pitted  against  the  blacks  is  an  equally 
determined  group  of  hostile,  frightened 
whites  led  by  the  mayor,  the  police  chief 
and  the  White  Hats.  Guns  have  been  ac- 
cumulated by  both  sides,  while  shootings, 
beatings,  bombings  and  burnings  have  be- 
come a  common  every-day  occurrence.  Since 
the  boycott  was  initiated,  there  reportedly 
have  been  more  than  140  black-versus-whlte 
shooting  incidents. 

Most  of  the  violence,  however,  appears  to 
have  heeu  directed  against  blacks.  A  re- 
porter for  the  Guardian,  who  recently  visited 
the  black  neighborhoods,  comjjored  the  area 
to  a  "war  zone":  ".  .  .  the  passage  through 
the  black  neighborhoods  is  like  a  war  zone 
tour.  In  nearly  every  block  there  are  the 
ruins  of  a  bumt-out  house,  often  a  row  of 
four  or  five  sets  of  chaxred  wood." 

Not  all  the  facts  In  the  situation  are  clear, 
but  the  dimensions  of  the  tragedy  are  un- 
mistakable. For  unlike  the  tragedies  at  Kent 
State  or  Jackson  State  which  were  quick 
affairs  over  and  done  with,  the  crisis  in 
Cairo  continues  unabated.  What  we  have  is 
the  logical  fruit  of  complete  polarization — 
armed,  prolonged  racial  conflict.  Cairo  threat- 
ens to  become  our  domestic  Vietnam,  a  sym- 
bol and  symptom  of  national  malaise,  a  pos- 
sible testing-ground  for  future  race  wars 
to  come  In  other  communities  across  the 
country. 

In  recent  months,  the  already  critical  situa- 
tion has  shown  further  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion. When  the  federal  courts  threw  out  a 
local  antl-plcketlng  law  aimed  at  blacks, 
the  City  Council  promptly  enacted  a  new 
set  of  ordinances  designed  to  curb  demon- 
strations. All  five  blacks  on  the  police  force 
have  now  resigned.  Meanwhile,  the  police 
ha\'e   deputized   auxiliary   policemen,   some 
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of  whom  are  reputed  members  of  the  White 
Hats.  Blacks  have  charged  the  police  with 
making  discriminatory  arrests,  vising  un- 
necessary force  and,  in  some  Instances,  ac- 
tively participating  in  vigilante  attacks. 

In  a  highly  unusual  move.  Governor  Rich- 
ard Ogllvle  has  stationed  state  troops  In  the 
area  for  an  indefinite  stay.  The  Governor  is 
quoted  as  saying  the  troops  "may  be  there 
for  several  years."  Blacks,  however,  claim 
they  have  received  no  more  protection  from 
this  group  than  from  the  local  police,  and 
view  the  troops  as  a  kind  of  occupying  army. 

Not  long  ago,  a  black  soldier  on  leave  In 
Cairo  died,  the  victim  of  an  unknown  sniper. 
In  the  last  eighteen  months,  three  police 
chiefs,  one  mayor  and  one  county  sheriff 
have  resigned. 

Given  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  a 
question  arises  as  to  why  Cairo  has  attracted 
so  little  attention?  We  can  begin  with  the 
obvious  lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public.  The  reasons  for  the  pub- 
lic's Indifference  are  not  entirely  clear.  Per- 
haps the  war  in  Vietnam  has  desensitized  us 
to  violence.  Perhaps  the  tragedy  at  Kent 
State  has  drained  our  energies.  Or  perhaps 
black  people — the  chief  victims  of  this  war — 
are  simply  more  expendable  than  whites. 

In  any  event,  whatever  the  reasons  are,  the 
public's  Inattention  to  Cairo  has  been  re- 
flected, if  not  reinforced,  by  the  media.  Rela- 
tively few  stories  have  been  filed  on  the 
beleaguered  town — an  incident  here  and 
there — but  hardly  the  sustained,  extensive 
coverage  required.  Moreover,  Insofar  as  atten- 
tion has  been  given,  the  media  have  been 
guilty  of  some  gross  inaccuracies  and 
distortions. 

Several  weeks  ago,  for  example.  United 
Press  International  and  the  Associated 
Press — the  two  major  wire  services — issued 
releases  about  a  supposed  raid  on  a  police 
station  by  "squads  of  armed  Negro  men." 
Hundreds  of  rounds  of  ammunition  were  re- 
portedly fired  In  what  appeared  to  be  a 
deliberate,  unprovoked  attack  on  the  police. 
The  story  made  Its  merry  way  into  scores  of 
newspapers  across  the  country  ranging  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post,  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Ann 
Arbor  News,  not  to  mention  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. Omitted  from  the  story  was  the  fact 
that  a  black-owned  tavern,  a  church  used  for 
meetings  of  blacks,  and  the  office  of  civil 
rights  lawyer  were  all  riddled  with  bullets  at 
about  the  same  time  of  the  alleged  raid 
by  blacks. 

The  story,  however,  was  not  only  mislead- 
ing but  inaccurate  as  well.  A  skeptical  Times' 
reporter  who  did  take  the  trouble  to  do  a 
follow-up  story  for  his  newspaper  could 
only  find  seventeen  pockmarks  on  the  police 
station  which  might  have  been  caused  by 
gunfire  that  night.  Chicago  Journalism  Re- 
view, which  keeps  a  critical  eye  on  the  media, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  alleged 
raid  may  never  even  have  taken  place. 

The  questions  raised  by  this  mlsreportlng 
are:  first,  why  both  news  services  have  con- 
tinued to  rely  heavily  on  local  stringers  for 
information — Individuals  who  have  close  ties 
to  the  white  power  structure;  and  second, 
why  neither  UPI  nor  AP  has  seen  fit  to  sta- 
tion reporters  from  the  outside  area  (say, 
Chicago)  in  Cairo  on  a  regular  basis. 

If  the  media  have  faUed  to  confront  the 
crisis  in  Cairo,  those  in  position  of  national 
leadership  have  not  fared  any  better.  Thus 
far,  the  Justice  Department  has  failed  to  au- 
thorize a  full  federal  grand-Jury  Investiga- 
tion, which  would  Include  a  look  at  possible 
violations  of  civil  rights. 

The  FBI  says  that  it  U  "continuing  to 
watch  the  situation,"  but  has  no  plans  to 
actively  Investigate — this,  despite  the  fact 
that  a  public  defender's  project  partlallv 
funded  by  the  federal  government  has  been 
the  target  of  gunfire.  Cars  bearing  Kentucky 
license  plates  reportedly  have  been  In  the 
area  on  the  nights  of  white  sniping  attacks. 


Such  activity  woiild  seem  to  fall  under  the 
antl-rlot  legislation  which  makes  It  a  federal 
offense  to  cross  state  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
fomenting  violence.  Nevertheless,  the  FBI  has 
chosen  not  to  Involve  Itself — an  Interesting 
stance  In  view  of  Its  zealousness  when  It 
comes  to  pursuing  black  militants,  student 
radicals  and  other  "subversives." 

Meanwhile,  the  FCC  has  yet  to  act  on  a 
petition  from  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law  which  would  deny 
the  license  renewal  of  radio  station  WKRO. 
The  lawyers'  brief  makes  a  convincing  case 
against  the  station  for  unbeUevably  biased 
reporting,  for  faUing  to  represent  the  entire 
community.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  station  Just  happens  to  be  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  UCCA. 

Finally,  we  have  yet  to  hear  from  our 
usually  vocal  politicians.  Both  the  President 
who  promised  to  "bring  us  together"  and  his 
chief  deputy,  who  is  never  at  a  loss  for  words, 
remain  strangely  silent.  At  the  same  time. 
Congress  has  declined  to  Initiate  its  own  In- 
vestigation and  hold  hearings.  Just  as  It  does 
on  the  other  war  In  Vietnam. 

And  so  the  crisis  In  Cairo — the  war  in  the 
Middle  West — continues.  Doesn't  anyone  care 
about  Cairo? 


STATEMENT  BY  AFL-CIO  PRESI- 
DENT GEORGE  MEANY  ON  THE 
CLOSURE  OP  HANFORD  REAC- 
TORS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  on  the  proposed  closure  of 
two  reactors  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  and  a 
subsequent  article  in  the  AFL-CIO  News 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  views  expressed  by  Mr. 
Meany,  I  should  first  like  to  preface 
them  with  several  thoughts  of  my  own. 

After  working  very  closely  for  8  years 
with  the  Tri-City  Nuclear  Coimcil,  in- 
dustry and  Government  in  the  painstak- 
ing job  of  building  the  landmark  Han- 
ford diversification  program,  I  am 
shocked  and  saddened  by  this  precipi- 
tate action.  Closure  of  these  last  two  re- 
actors has  the  effect  of  imraveling  a  pro- 
gram that  is  a  model  for  the  Nation — 
an  example  of  a  community  rebuilding 
its  industry  base  away  from  defense 
orientation  to  peacetime  industry 
through  the  cooperation  of  Government 
and  industry. 

Last  year  Congress  heard  strong  testi- 
mony on  the  need  to  proceed  with  both 
reactors.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Defense 
both  argued  in  favor  of  full  fimding  of 
both  reactors,  too.  Thus,  this  action  was 
taken  at  the  White  House  level  in  spite  of 
strong  support  of  Congress,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  continue  full  limdlng  of 
these  reactors. 

Certainly,  the  detrimental  impact  on 
the  reserve  of  our  Northwest  electric  sup- 
ply alone  should  have  been  sufficient 
cause  for  the  administration  to  keep  the 
N  reactor  alive.  But  there  are  other  seri- 
ous questions  including  the  Nation's  con- 
tingent Plutonium  requirement  for  weap- 
ons uses  which  have  gone  imanswered. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  task 
force  has  been  appointed  by  the  White 
House  to  reconsider  the  closing  of  these 
two  reactors.  Incidentally.  I  have  sug- 
gested that  the  task  force  include  a  rep- 


resentative of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense because,  as  stated  previously,  the 
question  of  current  and  future  plutonlum 
needs  Ls  involved.  These  points  are  of 
nationwide  significance,  but  there  are 
other  factors  which  must  be  considered 
including  the  addition  of  up  to  12,000 
unemployed  people  in  a  region  where  the 
Job  market  is  already  the  hardest  hit  in 
the  entire  country.  In  this  context  Mr. 
Meany's  comments  are  of  major  signif- 
icance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8, 1971. 
The  Pbesident, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mh.  President:  The  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  shut  down  the  K  EAST  and 
New  Production  Reactors  at  Hanford.  Wash- 
ington, Involves  a  fundamental  change  in  a 
long-standing  national  defense  policy  and 
will  cause  serious  and  direct  adverse  conse- 
quences to  the  economy  of  the  West,  as  well 
as  indirect  national  effects.  These  very  signifi- 
cant points  were  brought  out  during  the 
hearings  (executive  session)  held  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1971.  I  would  like  to  summarize,  for 
your  personal  attention,  certain  of  the  facts 
In  the  hearing  record : 

1.  Closure  of  these  two  reactors  will  mean 
that,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conmilsslon,  this  Nation  will 
not  have  a  capability  to  supply  plutonlum 
beyond  currently  known  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  There  would  be  no 
existing  capacity  to  deal  promptly  with  con- 
tingencies, because  of  the  lead-time  (approx- 
imately three  years)  In  getting  closed  pro- 
duction reactors  back  on  the  line.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense desires  some  production  flexibility  to 
deal  with  contingencies  and  took  that  posi- 
tion during  the  decision-making  process. 
There  is  no  explanation  of  the  considerations 
which  warrant  such  a  drastic  change  in  the 
national  defense  posture. 

2.  The  New  Production  Reactor  (NPR)  is 
a  dual-purpose  reactor,  which  is  used  for  the 
production  of  weapons  plutonlum  and  also 
to  supply  800,000  kilowatts  of  electricity.  For 
perspective,  the  NPR  is  the  Nation's  only 
dual-purpose  reactor;  most  of  the  U.S.S.R.'8 
plutonlum  producing  reactors  are  dual- 
purpose.  Thus,  the  Soviets  apparently  do  not 
have  the  long-lead  time  problem  which  Is 
inherently  associated  with  the  reactivation 
of  single-purpose  plutonlum  production  re- 
actors. 

3.  The  800,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  from 
the  NPR  is  supplied  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
under  arrangements  between  the  Atomic  En. 
ergy  Commission,  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration (BPA)  and  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Southwest  need  the  power 
from  the  NPR.  Indeed,  Mr.  Richmond,  the 
Administrator  of  Bonneville  Power,  testified 
that  BPA,  because  of  the  lack  of  power 
sources,  had  not  contracted  to  supply  power 
to  any  Industrial  user  since  1966.  He  further 
testified  that  there  la  no  established  replace- 
ment for  the  NPR  power,  and  Indeed,  that 
unavailability  of  NPR  power  may  force  BPA 
to  cancel  or  curtail  some  of  its  contractual 
commitments.  The  loss  of  NPR  power  occurs 
at  a  time  when  there  is  an  existing  disparity 
between  electrical  power  supply  and  demand 
m  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and.  Indeed,  In  the 
Nation.  That  disparity  is  Increasing  almost 
daily  becaxise  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
power  which  is  accompanied  by  the  Increas- 
ing difficulties  encountered  by  the  producers 
of  power.  One  example  of  the  many  dlffl- 
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cultles  asscclated  with  the  lag  In  the  power 
supply  Is  the  envlronmentaJ  problems  asso- 
ciated with  certain  low  su'.fur  fossil  fuels, 
particularly  In  the  Los  Angeles  area.  There 
axe  no  easy  and  immediate  solutions  to  these 
problems.  The  lead-time  necessary  to  con- 
struct and  put  Into  operation  a  nuclear  re- 
actor or  any  other  power  plant  which  would 
replace  the  NPR  output  Is  from  5  to  7  years. 
In  short,  the  unavailability  of  NPR  power 
could  well  result  In  economic  chaos. 

This  Government  viewed  the  NPR  as  a  dis- 
tinct national  asset  when  it  was  authorized 
in  1961,  both  economically  and  for  national 
defense  purposes.  In  my  vieiw.  the  record 
shows  that  the  NPR  continues  to  be  such 
an  asset.  Continued  operation  of  the  NPR 
can  contribute  beneflclally  In  each  of  the 
foregoing  areas  of  national  concern  (Plu- 
tonium production  supply  contingency  and 
electrical  power),  and,  I  might  add,  with 
minimum  environmental  impact. 

4.  The  Hanford,  Washington,  area  is  the 
only  known  example  of  a  Government-in- 
dustry program  initiated  during  the  1960's  at 
the  time  of  earlier  production  cutbacks, 
which  resulted  in  a  conversion  from  a  mili- 
tary defense  war  requirement  to  a  peacetime 
requirement.  This  conversion  was  essentially 
accomplished  by  commitments  by  AEC  con- 
tractors at  Hanford  to  create  a  diversified 
economic  base  which  would  not  completely 
depend  on  AEC  activities  at  Richland.  The 
latest  shutdown,  because  of  the  severe  direct 
and  Indirect  economic  consequences,  could 
well  result  In  a  complete  unravelling  of  the 
various  economic  diversification  programs 
which  are  either  completed  or  are  near  com- 
pletion at  Hanford. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  task  force 
has  been  appointed  by  the  White  House  to 
reconsider  the  closing  of  these  two  reactors. 
Incidentally,  I  have  suggested  that  the  task 
force  Include  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  because,  as  stated  previous- 
ly, the  question  of  current  and  future  plu- 
tonlum  needs  is  involved.  The  record  made 
at  the  February  4,  1971.  hearing  contains 
additional  Information  which  bears  directly 
on  the  Important  duty  to  be  performed  by 
the  task  force.  It  will,  of  course,  be  made 
available  to  the  task  force,  as  well  as  any 
other  additional  Information  which  may  be 
helpful.  For  that  purpose,  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Bauser.  the  staff's  Executive  Director,  will 
contact  the  task  force. 

The  points  which  I  have  summarized  are 
of  nationwide  significance.  I  would  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Administration  will  decide  to 
at  least  ameliorate  the  consequences  of  the 
announced  shutdowns  by  budgeting  funds 
for  continued  operation  of  the  NPR. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Military 
Applications,     Joint     Committee     on 
Atomic  Energy. 

[From  the  AFL-CIO  News,  Feb.  6.  1971] 

Labor  Protests  Order  To  Shut  Down 

Nuclear  Plant 

The  AFL-CIO  has  urged  Pres.  Nixon  to 
cancel  an  order  that  would  shut  down 
Plutonium  production  at  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  Hanford,  Wash.,  plant,  throw 
thousands  of  persons  out  of  work,  and 
threaten  the  Far  West  with  a  power  shortage. 

Federation  Pres.  George  Meany  wired  Nixon 
that  labor  Is  "shocked"  by  the  President's 
"precipitate  decision"  to  deactivate  the  last 
two  plutonlum-produclng  reactors  at  Han- 
ford. 

"The  immediate  effect,"  Meany  warned, 
"will  be  a  major  economic  blow  to  a  region 
already  hard  hit  by  unemployment."  He  esti- 
mated that  7,500  Jobs  will  be  lost  If  the  action 
stands. 

The  AEC  subsequently  annoimced  that  It 
will  hold  off  closing  of  one  of  the  reactors 
pending  further  review.  Some  of  the  sched- 


uled layoffs  will  be  cancelled  until  a  decision 
is  reached. 

Plutonium  Is  a  key  Ingredient  of  atomic 
weapons  and  Its  production  has  been  trimmed 
back  in  recent  years. 

At  Hanford,  however,  electric  power  has 
been  an  important  by-product  of  the  opera- 
tion. Steam  from  the  plutonlum  reactors  is 
used  to  generate  low-cost  electricity  which 
is  distributed  through  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration. 

Meany  told  Nixon  that  "if  the  United 
States  has  adopted  a  policy  of  no  longer  pro- 
ducing Plutonium,  It  must  provide  for  an 
orderly  transition  period  to  cushion  Its  effect 
on  Jobs  and  the  economy." 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  PARKS  AND 
RECREATION  AREAS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Federal 
Government,  as  never  before,  must  recog- 
nize the  true  extent  of  the  ecological 
crisis  and  attempt  to  organize  a  national 
environmental  policy  that  will  insure  re- 
sponsible lands  and  waters  management. 
The  individual's  right  to  a  clean  environ- 
ment has  been  acknowledged  and  now 
must  be  guaranteed.  This  administration, 
more  than  any  other,  is  devoting  signifi- 
cant attention  and  budgetary  allocations 
to  the  development  of  envirormiental 
safeguards.  Part  of  its  program  is  the 
expansion  of  parks  and  recreational 
facilities. 

Mr.  Douglas  Hofe,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  recently  spoke  before 
the  National  Symposium  on  Park,  Rec- 
reation, and  Environment  Design  in  Chi- 
cago. His  speech  is  excellent,  for  it  cap- 
tures the  imagination  and  presents  an 
optimistic  view  of  man's  survival  in  a 
threatened  environment.  It  speaks  of  the 
aesthetic  and  spiritual  benefits  we  derive 
from  outdoor  recreation  through  a  re- 
freshing contrast  with  workaday  life.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hofe's 
speech  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  particular  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  parks  and 
recreation  areas.  In  Illinois,  we  do  not 
have  a  single  National  Park  Service  area. 
A  bill  that  I  recently  introduced  would 
alter  this  situation  by  creating  the  Lin- 
coln Homestead  National  Recreation 
Area  in  Coles,  County,  HI.  It  would  pro- 
vide preservation  of  valuable  prairie 
lands  for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  or 
study  the  origins  of  our  cultural  inheri- 
tance. 

The  State  is  also  trying  to  improve  its 
standing  on  State  park  facilities.  In  a 
special  message  on  conservation  before 
the  Illinois  Legislature,  Governor  Ogilvie 
proposed  a  three-point  program  to  pre- 
vent the  exploitation  of  recreational 
areas  in  Illinois.  A  2-year  acquisition 
program  is  aimed  at  creating  seven  new 
State  parks  through  new  land  purchases 
amounting  to  more  than  $20  million.  I  be- 
lieve the  Governor's  program  is  highly 
commendable,  deserving  the  full  support 
of  the  State's  legislative  body. 

In  a  i-apidly  expanding  urban  popula- 
tion we  have  a  responsibility  to  improve 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  recreation 
areas.  As  the  Governor  pointed  out: 

At  a  time  when  our  people  see  their  great 
natural    environment   deteriorating    around 


them,  there  Is  no  more  far-sighted  Invest- 
ment we  can  make. 

I  agree  and  look  forward  to  working  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  full  funding  of  our 
park  and  recreation  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  or  G.  Douglas  Hofe,  Jr. 

It  Is  both  a  personal  and  professional  pleas- 
ure to  participate  In  this  National  Symposium 
on  Park,  Recreation,  and  Environment  De- 
sign. 

If  I  am  to  follow  the  literal  definition  of 
being  a  "Keynoter,"  I  find  that  my  role  to- 
day Is  to  Introduce  "the  determining  prin- 
ciples governing  the  spirit  of  speech,  thought, 
and  action  of  your  sessions." 

But  I  had  only  to  glance  at  the  conference's 
imposing  list  of  participants  and  topics  to 
know  that  I  coxildn't  fill  that  traditional  role 
of  Keynoter. 

Any  symposium  such  as  this  depends  on 
two  things  for  Its  success:  Substance  and 
spirit. 

At  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  wo 
share  your  concern  with  substance  every  day. 
We  do  it  through  programs  of  planning,  co- 
ordination, technical  assistance,  cooperation, 
research,  evaluation,  and  environmental 
quality.  And,  you  are  familiar,  of  course,  with 
the  Bureau's  contributions  toward  substance 
through  financial  assistance  with  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

In  these  three  days  of  meetings,  I  think  you 
win  agree  that  our  contribution  to  substance 
Is,  and  continues  to  be,  a  large  one.  Again, 
the  word  "imposing"  seems  appropriate. 

So,  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  that  second  ingredient:  "Spirit." 

In  the  1970's  nearly  every  Federal  agency 
will  be  working  with  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  private  sector  to  provide  all 
Americans  an  "Environmental  Bill  of  Rights," 
the  lack  of  which  is  felt  especially  by  those 
of  us  living  In  cities. 

I  refer  to  the  right  of  all  to  a  safe  and 
healthy  environment. 

President  Nixon  pledged  a  course  of  action 
when  he  signed  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  on  January  1.  1970. 

That  law  established  a  national  policy  for 
the  environment. 

President  Nixon  declared  that  upgrading 
the  environment  Is  a  "now  or  never"  situa- 
tion. His  declaration  gave  rise  to  the  "Clean 
Land  Doctrine."  proclaimed  this  year  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  essence,  these  objectives  underscore: 

The  Nation's  right  to  expect  that  our 
natural  resources  will  be  developed  for  the 
best  uses  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  need  to  protect  population  centers, 
large  and  small,  from  deterioration  that 
threatens  the  general  welfare. 

The  right  to  clean  water  and  healthy  air. 

When  we  clean  up  our  land,  skies,  and 
water,  everybody  will  gain  something. 

These  are  paramount  requirements  to  ex- 
pansion of  the  Nation's  outdoor  recreation 
estate.  If  land  Is  denuded  of  trees  and  grass, 
it  won't  be  long  before  the  water  around  It 
is  ruined  by  one  or  more  forms  of  pollution. 

This  long  time  commitment  on  the  part 
of  President  Nixon  has  recently — and  dra- 
matically— been  underscored  and  amplified. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Address  to  the 
92nd  Congress.  President  Nixon  said  about 
one  of  his  six  major  goals  for  1971 : 

"The  third  great  goal  Is  to  combine  the 
effort  so  dramatically  begun  last  year:  to  re- 
store and  enhance  our  natural  environment. 

"I  will  propose  programs  to  make  better 
use  of  our  land,  and  to  encourage  a  bal- 
anced national  growth — growth  that  will  re- 
vitalize our  rural  heartland  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  throughout  America." 
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He  ccntlnued : 

■'And  not  only  to  meet  today's  needs  but 
to  anticipate  those  of  tomorrow,  I  will  put 
forward  the  most  extensive  program  ever 
proposed  by  a  President  of  the  United  States 
to  expand  the  nation's  parks,  recreation 
areas,  and  open  spaces  in  a  way  that  truly 
bnngs  parks  to  the  people,  where  the  people 
arc.  Per  only  If  we  leave  a  legacy  of  parks 
«111  the  next  generation  have  parks  to  enjoy." 

Seven  days  later,  on  January  29th,  the 
President  added  what  might  be  called  "ex- 
clamation pcints"  to  this  commitment. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  new 
Budget  Message,  President  Nixon  reminded 
Congress : 

"In  the  1971  budget,  America's  priorities 
were  quietly  but  dramatically  reordered :  For 
the  first  time  in  20  years,  we  spent  more  to 
meet  human  needs  than  we  spent  on  de- 
fense." 

In  part,  this  Is  what  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed to  the  Nation's  lawmakers  In  the  seg- 
ments of  hi5  budget  package  relative  to 
environment  and  outdoor  recreation: 

"Recreation — Greater  opportunity  for  lei- 
sure is  valued  highly  in  America  and,  as  a 
result,  the  demand  for  recreation  facilities 
is  growing.  The  1972  budget  proposes  a  sub- 
stantial Incre.ise  In  grants  to  help  State  and 
local  goverr.nients  provide  some  of  these  fa- 
cilities." 

Said  the  President: 

"I  am  recmmending  that  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  be  fully  funded 
to  provide: 

"Grants  of  $280  million  to  help  States  and 
localities  meei  local  recreation  needs;    and 

"Appropriations  of  $100  million  for  Fed- 
eral acquisition  to  preserve  nationally  sig- 
nificant natural  and  historic  areas." 

In  last  week's  Message  on  the  Nation's 
Environment,  President  Nixon  once  more 
elaborated  on  his  commitments: 

"Merely  acquiring  land  for  open  space  and 
recreation  Is  not  enough,"  said  President 
Nixon. 

"We  must  bring  parks  to  where  the  people 
are  so  that  everyone  has  access  to  nearby  rec- 
reational areas. 

I  am  submitting  legislation  to  reform  the 
State  grant  program  so  that  Federal  grants 
lor  the  purchase  and  development  of  recrea- 
tion lands  bear  a  closer  relationship  to  the 
population  distribution. 

"I  am  also  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which  should  great- 
ly expand  the  use  of  charitable  land  trans- 
fers for  conservation  purposes  and  thereby 
enlarge  the  role  of  private  citizens  In  pre- 
serving the  best  of  America's  landscape." 

Certainly  all  of  us  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation are  pleased  and  even  more  deter- 
mined to  help  reach  this  goal.  Never  before 
in  this  Nation's  history  has  any  Chief  Exec- 
utive £0  clearly  placed  his  Presidential  "Seal 
of  Approval"  on  our  recreational  and  environ- 
mental destinies.  It  is  apparent  that  each  of 
us  has  a  big  job  to  do. 

As  I  look  to  the  future,  and  the  key  role 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  will  play 
In  the  environmental  picture,  one  word  con- 
tinually comes  to  mind: 

That  word  is  "Change." 

Many  cf  us  in  the  'Over-SO  Set"  can  still 
remember  when  our  outdoors  was  Jtist  be- 
yond our  backdoors.  That  Isn't  true  for  most 
of  us  any  more. 

For  some  cf  us,  today's  backyards  lead  to 
little  more  than  other  backyards. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  where  we  used 
to  swim.  But  the  childhood  swimming  hole 
has  been  replaced. 

Today — for  better  or  worse — It  Is  a  gleam- 
ing, supervised  swimming  pool. 

Some  of  the  nearby  sandlots  where  we 
played  baJl  are  still  juxiund. 

But  today — our  sandlots  look  more  like 
mlnl-stadlums:  complete  wjlth  regulation 
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base  paths,  regulation  pitcher's  mounds,  kids 
In  regulation  uniforms,  and  complete  with 
regulation  adult  supervision. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  fisliing.  It  wasn't 
very  complicated  then:  A  bamboo  pole  from 
the  hardware  store  .  .  .  and  some  ireshly 
ciug  worms  from  the  backyard. 

But  today — the  youngster  who  wants  to 
take  an  hour  or  two  for  fishing  assembles 
his  glistening  array  of  gear  from  Sears  or 
Abercrombie  &  Pitch  .  .  .  then  Is  disheart- 
ened on  asking  hlm.self: 

"Where  can  I  fish?" 

Now  these  refinements  are  probably  all 
very  worthwhile  and  wholesome.  At  least  we 
might  as  well  tfiink  so;  because  there  is  no 
going  back. 

Sandlots  have  a  way  of  disappearing — 
covered  by  shopping  centers. 

Swimming  holes  have  a  way  of  vanishing — 
covered  by  housing  developments. 

And  fishing  streams  have  a  way  of  drying 
up;    especially   when    covered   by   highways. 

For  too  long,  too  many  have  looked  back 
and  shrugged  in  a  resigned  sort  of  way:  •'Well, 
that's  progress." 

For  many  of  us,  however,  there  has 
emerged  the  nagging  Idea  that  something 
here  is  a  little  wrong.  And  there  Is  something 
Vv-e  can  do. 

And  it  must  be  done.  For  all  Americans. 

Because  all  Americans  share  in  a  marvelous 
legacy:    a   heritage   of   the   outdoors. 

Looking  ahead  into  the  1970's  and  beyond, 
planners  in  recreation  had  to  extend  their 
definition  of  what  we  mean  by  "Outdoor 
Recreation." 

Outdoor  recreation  is  not  Just  backpack- 
ing along  the  Appalachian  Trail  ...  It  Is 
a  walk  around  the  block. 

Outdoor  recreation  is  not  Just  shooting 
some  Whitewater  rapids  on  a  wild  river  In 
Montana  ...  it  is  also  "driving  for  pleas- 
ure"; to  see  the  leaves  change  or  taking 
that  traditional  American   Sunday   drive. 

Certainly  it's  surf-fishing  along  shorelines. 
But  It  is  also  a  casual  detour  on  the  way 
to  the  office;  say  a  stroll  through  a  nearlsy 
historic  park. 

It  is  surfing  off  a  public  beach  in  Cali- 
fornia. And  It  Is  father  and  child  getting 
to  know  one  another  and  their  relationship 
with  nature  when  dad  navigates  a  stroller 
through  a  nearby  suburban  park. 

Outdoor  recreation  Is  a  nature  walk  with 
the  kids  .  .  .  attending  a  little  league  foot- 
ball game  ...  a  pick-up  game  of  touch  foot- 
ball with  others  In  the  neighborhood  .  .  . 
swimming  In  an  available  pool  or  pond  .  .  . 
or  merely  sitting  on  a  bench  beneath  a 
tree. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  photographed  flow- 
ers In  a  park  Is  involved  In  our  expanded 
concept  of  outdoor  recreation. 

If  the  after-work  Idea  of  "warming  up 
to  a  highball"  Is  more  attractive  In  one's 
own  backyard  than  in  the  living  room — well, 
that  too  Is  outdoor  recreation,  though  hardly 
the  type  on  which  we  keep  statistics. 

Today,  the  number  one  activity  Is  "Walk- 
ing for  Pleasure"  (not  to  be  confused  with 
Hiking,  which  purists  say  should  be  more 
work  than  pleasure) . 

Since  1960,  walking  for  pleasure  has  In- 
creased in  popularity  faster  than  any  other 
major  outdoor  recreation  activity.  Ten  years 
ago  driving  for  pleasure  was  first.  Today, 
walking  Is  first  while  driving — by  the  year 
1980— will  be  fourth. 

In  1980,  this  Nation's  "Outdoor  Top  10" 
activities  will  read  like  this : 

Number  1 — Swimming. 

Niunber  2 — Playing  outdoor  games  and 
sports  (such  as  volleyball  and  similar  In- 
formal sports) . 

Number  3 — Walking  for  pleasure. 

Number  4 — Driving  for  pleasure. 

Number  5 — Sightseeing. 

Number  6 — Picnicking. 

Number  7 — Bicycling. 


Number  8 — Fishing. 

Number  9 — Boating. 

Number  10 — Attending  outdoor  sports 
events. 

Other  outdoor  experiences — such  as  camp- 
ing, hiking,  horseback  riding,  and  water  ski- 
ing— are  on  the  increase. 

To  satisfy  the  recreation  demands  of  a 
society  that  daily  grows  more  affluent  and 
mobile,  we  need  more  varied,  quality  recre- 
ation experiences. 

We  need  more  lands. 

We  need  more  facilities. 

We  need  more  programs  and  activities  to 
serve  the  jieople  attracted  to  our  outdoor 
recreation  areas. 

As  we  work  to  meet  Increased  needs,  we 
must  find  an  Increase  In  the  financial  where- 
withal. That's  right — more  money.  And  here 
Is  where  an  expanded  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  comes  Into  the  picture. 

The  Fund  had  a  small  beginning  In  1965 — 
but  has  now  become  the  leading  source  of 
money  for  recreation  land  acquisition  and 
development. 

On  October  31,  1970,  President  Nixon 
signed  into  law  a  bill  wich  increases  the 
Fund's  authorized  appropriations  from  $200 
million  to  $300  million  annually. 

A  large  part  of  the  Increased  money  will 
go  to  States  and  their  local  governments. 

The  Fund  has  already  provided  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  places  and  spacea 
intended  for  the  public  to  use  In  pursuit  of 
outdoor  recreation. 

The  Fund  provides  the  money  needed  for 
new  national  parks,  forests,  seashores,  and 
wildlife  refuges.  Roughly  one-third  of  the 
Fund's  money  has  gone  into  acquiring  and 
preserving  these  lands  and  waters  under  Fed- 
eral management. 

Most  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  money  Congress  appropriates  each  year 
goes  to  assist  States  and  their  cities  and 
cotintles. 

Since  1965,  Congress  has  appropriated  $503 
million  from  the  Fund  to  assist  States. 

The  new  law  also  provides  a  means  for 
transferring  surplus  Federal  property  to 
States  or  local  governments  for  park  and 
recreation  purposes  at  dlscovmts  ranging  up 
to  100  percent. 

Previously,  as  you  know,  surplus  property 
could  be  transferred  for  recreation  purposes 
only  at  a  50  percent  discount  from  fair  mar- 
ket value. 

Before  the  Fund  little  had  been  done 
through  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to  help 
upgrade  State  and  local  parks. 

State  and  local  parks  provide  an  excellent 
means  to  help  meet  public  demands  for 
varied  outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  But 
the  time  has  arrived  to  consider  Innovative 
programs  In  connection  with  them  In  order 
to  bring  recreation  and  environmental  aware- 
ness closer  to  urban  residents. 

For  example,  these  parks  could  be  used 
as  environmental  education  laboratories  for 
people  who  live  In  cities.  More  creative  and 
varied  opportunities  must  be  found  for  near- 
urban  centers. 

Until  the  1950's  the  Federal  Interest  In 
outdoor  recreation  centered  primarily  around 
preserving  America's  splendid  natural  areas — 
national  parks,  forests  and  wildlife  preserves. 

While  many  of  these  national  resources 
attracted  people  and  provided  recreational 
outlets,  there  were  many  which  virtually 
fenced  people  out  due  to  their  Inaccessibility. 

Then  came  the  1960's — and  two  painful 
realizations : 

Most  of  America's  outstanding  parks  and 
waters  were  far  removed  from  where  the 
r>eople  lived. 

And  people  were  concentrating  farther 
and  farther  away  from  them  all  the  time. 

The  Bureau's  research  and  projection  ap- 
paratus has  enabled  us  to  profile  those  out- 
door activities  which  most  Americans  enjoy 
today  and  want  for  tomorrow. 
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We  have  found  that  more  than  75  percent 
of  all  recreation  occurs  close  to  home,  after 
work  and  school,  and  on  short  outings. 

And,  In  urbfui  America,  where  75  percent  of 
our  population  Is  concentrated,  only  25 
percent  of  the  recreation  facilities  and  3  per- 
cent of  public  recreation  lands  are  rea- 
sonably accessible. 

Like  so  many  national  priorities,  cur  Amer- 
ican recreation  priorities  needed  reshufifling. 

Ovir  Nation's  outstanding  national  parks, 
forests  and  natural  areas  still  are  needed 
and    are    popular  .  .  .  perhaps   overpopular. 

At  our  most  popular  national  parks, 
the  "No  Vacancy"  sign  is  fast  becoming  a 
I>ermanent  fixture. 

Because  of  shorter  work  days,  longer  vaca- 
tion periods,  more  3-day  weekends,  more 
spendable  income,  and  because  of  a  need  for 
America's  urban  dwellers  to  shed  themselves 
of  the  confines  of  the  cities,  we  can  charac- 
terize an  emerging  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

We  might  call  him  "The  Mobile  American." 

The  "Mobile  American"  is  easy  enough  to 
spot.  He  is  seen  on  the  Nation's  highways  on 
weekends  and  during  vacation  months. 

Behind  his  family  automobile  is  a  new 
generation  of  auto  accessories:  power  and 
sail  boats  .  .  .  pop-up  teat  gear  .  .  .  and 
campers  which  range  from  modestly-rigged 
to  Ingeniously  sophisticated. 

Of  course  the  end  results  are  often  packed 
parks,  crowded  campgrounds  and  waters 
where  the  competition  Is  from  boats,  fisher- 
men, swimmers  and  water  skiers. 

For  growing  numbers  of  affluent  Americans 
more  places  and  spaces  must  be  provided. 
And  the  closer  to  home,  the  better. 

If  bringing  new  national  recreation  areas 
closer  to  our  growing  cities  were  the  only 
problem,  this  challenge  would  be  formidable 
by  Itself. 

But  providing  outdoor  recreation  within  a 
short  driving  distance  for  our  "Mobile  Amer- 
icans" Is  not  enough. 

What  of  "The  Captive  American?"— living 
In  our  cities — very  often  our  Inner  Cities. 

He  Is  held  captive  for  many  reasons.  And 
one  of  these  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  200  million  Americans,  more  than  60 
million  of  driving  age  do  NOT  have  automo- 
bUea. 

In  his  Message  on  the  Environment  of  a 
year  ago.  President  Nixon  said,  and  I  quote: 

"The  rugged  grandeur  of  mountalna  a 
thousand  miles  away  means  nothing  to  a 
city  child  who  Is  not  able  to  get  to  them. 

"The  boy  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  ghetto 
tenement  deserves  and  needs  a  place  where 
he  can  discover  that  the  sky  Is  larger  than 
the  little  place  he  is  able  to  see  through  the 
buUdlngs."  End  of  quotation,  but — a  begin- 
ning toward  a  new  national  determination. 

This  new  determination  must  touch  the 
lives  of  virtually  every  American — ^present 
and  future. 

We  must  make  certain  that  the  American 
youngster  will  never  lose  his  capacity  to 
communicate  with  himself. 

Merely  keeping  up  with  the  day's  news 
must  be  harrowing  for  the  young  mind.  It 
Is  certainly  disquieting  to  most  of  our  older 
minds. 

Can  the  young  mind  accept  differences 
between  real  life  and  the  day-to-day  chron- 
icles of  Ufe  we  see  electronically  repwrted? 

Will  this  young  mind  grow  to  have  the 
Judgment  and  perspective  to  understand  that 
most  of  us  gather  together  to  work,  not  under 
banners  .  .  . 

That  most  of  us  bum  firewood,  not  college 
buildings. . . 

That  most  of  us  buUd  not  detonate  .  .  . 

That  most  of  us  neither  hl-Jack;  nor  call 
names;  nor  believe  the  loud  and  the  profane 
have  some  sort  of  an  Intellectual  monopoly 
on  the  belief  that  peace  Is  preferable  to  war? 

We  have  talked  about  "The  Mobile  Ameri- 
can" and  "The  Captive  American." 


Neither  is  really  very  typical. 

Most  of  us  fall  somewhere  In  between.  And, 
we  have  our  outdoor  needs. 

An  outdoor  experience  should  be  a  per- 
sonal, everyday  thing.  Not  Just  something  we 
reserve  for  long  weekends  and  vacations. 

As  we  focus  in  on  outdoor  recreation  in  the 
1970'8,  some  patterns  and  alternatives  emerge. 

Many  of  the  recreation  changes  we  hope 
to  see  in  the  '70*8  are  Innovative  and  ex- 
perimental. 

Others  are  essentially  simple. 

New  concepts  in  park  and  recreation  pro- 
grams to  attract  participation  by  a  broader 
segment  of  society  .  .  . 

New  lighting  systems  to  extend  the  number 
of  hours  in  our  places  of  recreation  .  .  . 

More  year-round  facilities  and  activities 
toward  getting  a  better  return  on  our  recrea- 
tion investments . . . 

Comprehensive  youth  programs  which  em- 
phasize leadership  training  and  wider  partic- 
ipation .  .  . 

Facilities — nearby — for  our  handicapped 
and  our  elderly. 

Much  of  what  I  have  discussed  to  this 
point  comes  from  the  general  philosophy  of 
our  effort  to  bring  mere  "parks  to  people." 
This  new  concept  has  been  entrusted  in  large 
part  to  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Its  impact  is  felt  In  administration  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  F^and  to  pro- 
vide more  money  for  urban  areas.  Especially 
significant  Is  the  Department's  "Street  Scene" 
action  program  which  Is  replacing  little-used 
streets  and  alleys  with  neighborhood  parks. 

Although  the  demonstration  concept — tor 
the  time  being — seems  mainly  geared  to  In- 
ner-city, there  Is  no  reason  why  this  pro- 
gram could  not  be  extended  even  to  the 
suburbs. 

Imagine,    if    you   will,   the   possibilities. 

Green  spaces — replacing  cement  and  gut- 
ters. 

A  back-stop  perhaps  replacing  a  hus  stop. 

Benches  and  walkways  Instead  of  parked 
cars. 

A  springtime  stroll  at  dusk — squinting  at 
stars  Instead  of  car  exhaust  fumes. 

Kids  playing  dodge-ball  rather  than 
"dodge-trafflc." 

Converting  little-used  streets  and  alleys 
has  obvious  relevance  to  our  young  people. 
But  there  could  be  personal  relevance,  too, 
for  everyone  In  the  neighborhood. 

Housewives  and  toddlers  on  Nature's  own 
carpeting. 

A  pickup  basketball  game  between  hus- 
bands and  fathers — Improving  their  hook 
shots  against  the  backboard. 

Our  older  citizens  could  match  up  In  a 
round  of  horseshoes.  Or  they  could  play  chess 
and  checkers  beneath  a  tree. 

The  handicapped  persons  could  find  near- 
by outdoor  escape  from  the  confinements  of 
four  walls. 

Teenagers  could  vent  their  energies  on 
that  other  kind  of — less  publicized — form  of 
grass. 

It  is  an  exciting  concept  .  .  .  one  which 
we  are  exploring  with  an  eye  toward  innova- 
tion and  Imagination  and  creative  execution. 

Every  facet  of  outdoor  recreation  Is  Im- 
portant. 

Urban  recreation.  State  parks  and  local 
recreation  areas  are  concerns  of  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  but  so  are  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  and  a  national  system  of  trails. 
So  are  large  additions  to  our  national  park 
system,  and  preservation  of  open  spaces  In 
and  near  our  metropolitan  centers. 

Many  of  your  agencies  are,  no  doubt,  un- 
dergoing a  change  In  your  roles,  one  which 
adds  emphasis  to  preservation  of  the  human 
resources,  as  well  as  the  natural  resources  of 
your  State. 

We  in  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
have  set  our  sights  on  the  Nation's  densely 
populated  urban  areas,  for  here  are  the  places 
where  we  are  locked  in  the  struggle  to  let 


man  and  nature  link  their  complementary 
resources  to  produce  a  better  life. 

It  Is  in  the  cities  that  population  pressures 
are  greatest  .  .  .  socioeconomic  variables  are 
the  widest,  and  space  for  leisure  Is  the 
smallest,  and  often  comes  In  the  most  frag- 
mented condition. 

It  Is  in  the  cities  that  determination  must 
be  enlivened  with  Imagination  In  designing 
facilities  £ind  programs  which  give  human 
relativity  to  existing  spaces. 

We  wUl  not,  however,  neglect  or  down- 
grade our  responsibility  to  continue  to  assist 
in  saving  those  unique  natural  areas  which 
should  comprise  many  Federal  and  State 
park  systems. 

To  reach  Its  goals,  the  Bureau  makes  many 
contributions  and  decisions  In  the  fields  of 
platuilng,  basic  research,  technical  assistance 
and  Information. 

We  evaluate  natural  resources,  but  we  do 
not  administer  any  park  or  recreation  areas. 
We  leave  that  task  to  the  old-line  agencies. 
Our  role  Is  to  recommend  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  the  Secretary  and  Congress. 

And  while  I  choose  not  to  Join  some  of  my 
Washington  colleagues  in  a  running  dialogue 
with  the  networks,  I  do  have  a  personal  wish 
or  two. 

It  Is  my  wish  that,  soon  on  any  Satiu-day 
morning,  the  friendly  antics  of  ducks  In  a 
nearby  pond  be  more  attractive  to  toddlers 
than  animated  animals  on  the  TV  set. 

It  Is  my  wish  that  an  after-school  stroll 
on  a  nearby  nature  trail  be  more  Interest- 
ing— or  at  least  a  change — from  an  episode 
of  "Dark  Shadows"  or  a  session  with  the 
stereo. 

It  Is  my  wish  that  a  picnic  table  at  a  near- 
by park  become  more  Inviting  to  the  mother 
with  pre-school  children  who  has  had  It  up 
to  her  truffles  with  the  Galloping  Gourmet. 

It  Is  my  wish  that  nearby  paths  and 
benches  attract  our  elderly  and  handicapped 
into  taking  gulps  of  fresh  air  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  TV's  unrelenting  Invocations  decrjing 
"Ho-Hum  Mouth." 

It  Is  my  personal  wish  that,  soon,  we  can 
offer  nearby  sanctuaries  where  the  young 
mind  can  do  a  little,  uninterrupted  thinking 
of  Its  own. 

It  Is  also  my  wish  that  a  so-called 
"Turned-Off  Generation"  would— Indeed— 
occasionally  turn  off. 

Turn  off  the  record  player,  turn  off  the 
radio,  turn  off  the  phone,  turn  off  the  never- 
blinking  eye  of  The  Tube — and  turn  ON 
to  himself. 

But  to  do  so,  the  young  person — and  each 
of  us — must  be  attracted  by  alternatives. 
The  alternatives  of  a  renewed,  balanced  re- 
creational environment. 

The  1970's  will  see  a  better  quality  of 
life  for  all  American;?.  We  will  be  richer  In 
many  things — among  them  leisure  time. 
Thus,  win  more  and  more  demands  be  made 
upon  our  recreation  resources. 

What  Is  needed  then  Is  a  nationwide  ef- 
fort of  great  proportions. 

A  coordinated  effort  that  embraces  every 
level  of  government  and  the  private  sector. 

An  effort  that  seeks  and  receives  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  Individuals  In  every 
conununlty  throughout   this  great  country. 

Those  of  you  who  develop  and  de.'lgn 
America's  growing  systems  of  outdoor  and 
environmental  Involvement  are  In  today's 
"Main  Event." 

And  we  In  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation are  in  your  corner. 

We  offer  you  our  encouragement  and  our 
resource's. 

And — as  is  the  case  in  any  viable  partner- 
ship— we  trust  that  communication  and  as- 
sistance win  be  a  two-way  street. 

We  welcome  your  ideas — the  more  innova- 
tive, the  better. 

We  need  your  support. 

We  recognize  your  years  of  experience- 
close  to  where  the  local  action  Is. 
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We  welcome  a  dialogue  with  you  when 
certain  Federal  plans  and  programs  may 
not  mesh  with  those  of  your  State  needs. 

In  effect,  when  we  soon  go  our  separate 
ways  from  this  Symp>06lum  ...  be  assured: 
our  separate  ways  are  not  really  separate 
after  all. 

PRIZE  WINNINO  ORATION  BY  MAR- 
CUS B.  ROBERTSON,  GADSDEN,  ALA. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  oratorical  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is 
nationally  recognized  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing youth  programs  of  our  Nation. 
Some  500,000  young  people  participate 
in  this  program  each  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  nationtil  first  place 
award  winner  in  the  1970-71  Voice  of 
Democracy  competition  is  Marcus  B. 
Robertson  from  my  home  town,  Gads- 
den, Ala.  Marc  Robertson  is  the  16-year- 
old  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Craig 
Robertson  of  Gadsden  Marc  is  a  junior 
in  Gadsden  High  School  and  an  officer  in 
the  splendid  organization  known  as  the 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes.  His 
extracurricular  activities  and  interests 
include  golf,  wrestling,  public  speaking, 
fishing,  swimming,  piano,  and  har- 
monica. His  background  achievements 
include  a  1967  Read  magazine  creative 
writing  award  and  other  awards  in  pub- 
lic speaking.  Marc  is  a  brilliant  student 
and  an  accomplished  speaker.  This  last 
judgment  was  eloquently  demonstrated 
last  night  by  delivery  of  his  award-win- 
ning oration  at  the  National  Congres- 
sional Awards  Dinner  before  Members  of 
Congress  and  distinguished  civic,  reli- 
gious, and  VFW  leaders  from  throughout 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  organization  is  to  be  commended 
for  sponsoring  such  a  splendid  program 
for  youth.  The  contest  serves  a  highly 
valuable  purpose  in  promoting  loyalty 
and  principles  of  liberty,  freedom,  and 
democracy,  and  I  share  the  feeling  of 
pride  of  all  Alabamians  and  patriots 
throughout  our  Nation  in  the  outstand- 
ing achievement  of  young  Marcus 
Robertson. 

Mr.  President,  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  oration  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  invite  every  Senator  to  read 
this  stirring  address  with  the  sure  knowl- 
edge that  each  will  share  with  me  a 
renewed  sense  of  pride  in  our  youth  as 
exemplified  by  the  accomplishments  and 
the  thoughts  and  views  so  eloquently 
expressed  in  this  address. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Freedom — Ottb  Heiutage 
What  Is  freedom?  If  you  were  to  ask  that 
question  of  the  next  ten  people  you  met, 
I'm  sure  you  would  receive  ten  distinctively 
different  answers.  Upon  asking  a  policeman, 
he  might  give  you  a  reply  like  this:  "Free- 
dom Is  the  privlledge  of  living  in  a  free  so- 
ciety and  obeying  the  laws  It  has  given  to 
protect  you." 

You  might  see  a  businessman,  and  upon 
asking  him  what  freedom  Is,  he  could  an- 
swer, "Freedom?  Why  that's  the  means  by 
which  private  enterprise  grows  and  prospers! 


Without  freedom  In  our  business,  our  econ- 
omy would  collapse!" 

Spying  a  minister,  his  answer  to  the  same 
question  might  go  like  this:  "My  friend, 
freedom  Is  the  wonderful  experience  of  be- 
ing subject  to  the  Divine  will  of  God." 

Curiosity  then  might  lead  you  to  ask 
a  hippie  what  his  thoughts  were  of  freedom. 
"Hey,  man,"  he  might  say,  "freedom  Isn't 
here  unless  you  got  love — can  you  dig  It?" 

The  policeman's  answer,  I  thought,  was 
very  clear.  Did  you  actually  realize  how 
honored  we  are  to  be  Americans?  The  Statue 
of  Liberty  is  an  unwavering  reminder  of 
our  freedom.  But  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
what  color  is  the  statue,  or  what  race?  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  of  what  faith  it  might 
represent?  Is  its  color  black,  or  white?  Maybe 
it  is  red  or  yellow.  But  isn't  it  more  a  mix- 
ture of  many  colors  which  have  withstood 
the  wind  and  rains  of  the  sea  over  a  long 
span  of  time?  Although  the  statue  Is  weather 
worn  and  wind  beaten,  does  any  partic- 
ular color  stand  out?  No,  for  that  statue. 
Just  like  our  country,  stands  for  nothing  less 
than  Americans.  What  about  its  religious 
representation?  Does  It  represent  the  Prot- 
estant. Catholic,  or  Jewish  faith,  or  no  laXX'n 
at  all?  Maybe  it  represents  all  religions.  You 
know — it  does. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  represents  free- 
dom, liberty,  but  most  of  all — Americans! 
Americans  who  fought  at  Lexington  and 
Concord  .  .  .  Americans  who  fought  at  Shl- 
loh  and  Gettysburg  ...  At  Guadalcanal,  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  for  Americans  who 
are  now  fighting  in  obscure  little  rice  paddles 
In  Viet  Nam. 

Why  do  Americans  sacrifice  for  others? 
For  the  same  reasons  Americans  have  tasted 
death  for  the  past  200  years.  That  man 
might  be  free. 

The  businessman's  answer  was  unique. 
Americans  can  enjoy  private  enterprise — 
not  only  that,  but  we  take  advantage  of  it! 
America  has  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
any  other  country — and  I'll  stake  my  life 
on  it  that  tomorrow  we  will  still  have  the 
highest  standard;  for  I  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans strive  more  for  success  than  any  other 
country  In  the  world!  And  what  is  that 
great  incentive  that  drives  American  enter- 
prise? What  Is  that  supreme  motivation  that 
stirs  Americans  to  take  that  extra  step  when 
everyone  else  Is  too  exhausted  or  frustrated 
to  do  so?  It's  our  love  of  freedom. 

The  minister  also  had  a  good  Idea.  Ameri- 
cans have  realized  that  in  all  their  own  glory 
and  power,  there  stands  only  half  a  nation 
luiless  the  Creator  of  freedom  is  laid  as  a 
foundation.  This  is  one  nation  under  God, 
but  when  it  becomes  one  nation  that  thinks 
It  Is  better  than  God  or  can  do  without 
God,  It  will  collapse. 

But  I'm  seeing  Americans — many  of  them, 
take  roots  In  the  God  of  real  freedom  and 
many  more  are  following  the  footsteps  of 
these  as  God's  army  begins  to  grow  in  this 
nation.  And  if  America  stands,  as  I  think 
it  will,  it  will  stand  on  the  freedom  of  God's 
power — the  key  to  liberty. 

The  hippie's  reply  seems  to  sum  everything 
up;  freedom  isn't  here  unless  you  have  love. 
Love  and  freedom  walk  hand  in  hand.  If 
America  expects  to  emerge  from  these  times 
stronger  than  It  has  ever  been,  love  must 
be  the  common  denominator.  Love  ■ji  coun- 
try, love  for  liberty,  and  love  for  God. 

What  Is  freedom  to  me?  Freedom  is  that 
chill  of  excitement  that  runs  up  my  spine 
when  I  find  out  my  favorite  football  team 
has  won  a  ballgamc.  It's  that  proud  feeling 
I  get  when  I  receive  an  A  on  my  rejjort  card 
in  algebra.  It's  that  big  fat  turkey  staring 
me  right  in  the  face  at  Thanksgiving  dinner 
as  Dad  carves  a  big  piece  Just  for  me,  and 
Just  when  I'm  about  to  selfiisbly  dig  In,  Mom 
says,  "Son,  don't  forget  to  .say  grace,"  and 
I  quietly  think  of  millions  of  people  who 
live  In  wretched  poverty,  endless  frustration. 


and  constant  Insecurity  because  they  don't 
have  freedom  as  their  heritage.  Freedom  is 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  at  the  World  Series 
or  a  Miss  America  Pageant,  but  most  of  all, 
freedom  is  people — Americans  who  died  for 
me  so  I  could  enjoy  those  freedoms. 

So  what's  our  Job?  We  don't  have  half  the 
Job  that  Americans  had  200  years  ago.  In 
those  days,  men  struggled  to  keep  a  small 
spark  of  freedom  alive.  Today  we  have  a 
constant  fiame  because  of  their  valiant  ef- 
forts. Our  Job  is  Just  to  keep  that  fiame  from 
being  snuffed  out.  It's  Just  keeping  that  fiame 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  Americans. 


SENATOR   RICHARD   BREVARD 
RUSSELL 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  touching 
and  significant  tribute  to  the  life  and 
career  of  our  late  beloved  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Richard  Brevard  Russell,  is 
contained  in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Officer  magazine. 

The  author  is  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  the 
executive  director  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association,  who  is  known  to  many  of  us 
in  this  body  and  who  was  a  lifelong 
neighbor  and  personal  friend  of  Senator 
Russell. 

I  know  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  interested  in  adding  to  their  memories 
of  Senator  Russell  the  thoughts  con- 
tained in  the  editorial.  They  are  richly 
merited  by  the  great  American  who  was 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
and  whose  work  has  been  so  important 
to  the  Ufe  of  this  coimtry  during  the  past 
40  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

He  Was  That  Sobt  of  Patbiot 
"If    you    can    talk    with    crowds    and    keep 

your  virtue. 
Or  walk  with  kings— nor  lose  the  common 
touch  .  .  ." 

The  kind  and  unkind  things  that  have 
been  said  about  Richard  Brevard  Russell  in 
his  lifetime,  and  upon  his  death,  have  not 
touched  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  a 
national  leader,  who  made  hlstorv  but  who 
above  aU  else,  gave  a  lasting  hu'maness  to 
public  service  known  only  to  those  closest  to 
him. 

Dick  Russell  was  never  known  to  turn  his 
back  on  an  old  friend.  In  his  personal  rela- 
tionships, he  was  compassionate,  understand- 
ing, and  helpful;  he  was  ruthless  only  in 
pursuing  an  Ideal  and  in  that  context  the 
word  begs  appropriateness. 

It  was  a  cruel  fate  which  took  from  the 
United  States  its  two  great  champions  of 
preparedness,  Mendel  Rivers  and  Richard 
Russell,  within  a  month  of  each  other.  They 
were  a  team  which  helped  keep  their  nation 
great  and  strong,  and  they  represented  a 
team  which  may  have  saved  America  more 
than  once. 

A  Rivers  friend,  remarking  on  the  tribute 
paid  Rivers  by  Russell  from  his  hospital,  and 
commenting  upon  the  Senator's  observation 
that  not  until  the  next  generation  would  the 
nation  feel  the  loss  of  Rivers,  told  us  that 
the  Congressman  looked  with  affection  and 
reverence  to  his  older  colleague. 

"He  worshipped  Russell,  and  tried  to  fol- 
low everything  he  said, "  was  the  way  he  put 
it. 

That  euphemistic  tribute,  like  all  euphe- 
misms. Is  hyperbole;  It  was  Rivers'  way  VTlth 
men,  and  It  was  the  perception  of  Russell 
that  enabled  him  to  accept  sincere  flattery. 
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live  with  it,  and  turn  It  to  agreement.  Rus- 
sell did  as  much  to  accept  Rivers'  views  as 
Rivers  did  to  accept  Russel's  convictions; 
but  the  two  worked  together  in  harmony  and 
effectiveness. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  thou- 
sands who  followed  Russell,  and  among  the 
few  who  worked  with  or  for  him  from  time 
to  time,  and  who  cherished  a  confidant's 
relationship  with  hlni.  Russell  almost  made 
World  War  I,  completing  the  student  officer 
training  courses  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
but  seeing  the  Armistice  come  before  he  had 
more  than  preparatory  duty.  We  once  dug 
up  the  fact  that  he  h£id  been  commissioned 
but  he  always  asserted  he  never  got  beyond 
Seaman  First  Class.  He  was  a  progressive 
member  of  the  Georgia  House  at  21,  and  then 
Speaker  within  a  few  years.  In  our  latter 
college  days,  he  ran  successfully  for  Gover- 
nor; one  of  our  college  mates  was  his  princi- 
pal assistant  when  he  put  through  reforms, 
particularly  In  t;ie  University  System,  which 
were  considered  forward-looking  and  skill- 
fully achieved,  a  system  in  effect  in  virtually 
all  state  systems  throughout  the  nation  to- 
day. 

He  won  an  uphill  fight  for  the  Senate,  and 
as  a  young  reporter,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
"covered"'  his  career,  some  years  later  taking 
on  this  job  in  Washington. 

Russell  Was  a  human  {jerson  who  derived 
pleasure  from  helping  others,  who  had  a 
prodigious  memory,  and  drew  satisfaction 
from  the  mammoth  achievements  which  were 
his.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  defense 
establishments  he  obtained  for  Georgia;  the 
fact  is  that  things  Just  don't  happen  that 
way  often  in  Washington,  and  it  was  the 
Southern  climate,  and  the  other  attractions 
more  than  the  importunities  of  Russell  which 
sprinkled  training  group  camps  and  depots 
throughout  the  state  as  well  as  other  places 
in  the  South.  When  he  worked  for  a  client, 
he  did  so  on  issues  in  which  he  knew  there 
was  also  right. 

There  were  many  areas  where  Senator  Rus- 
sell served  the  national  good  which  were  not 
publicized.  While  he  was  a  master  in  his 
relations  with  the  Press  and  understood  the 
twist  of  a  good  publicity  story,  he  also  knew 
that  mariy  stories  were  fluff,  and  he  disdained 
the  mere  goal  of  getting  his  name  In  the 
papers.  He  was  masterful  In  dealing  with  his 
colleagues;  skillful  In  parliamentary  debate, 
and  an  authority  on  the  Constitution  because 
he  was  a  student  of  history,  and  the  texts 
which  came  out  of  the  national  experience. 
He  often  said  he  recognized  the  need  for  so- 
cial reform,  but  he  believed  the  benefits 
would  be  long  range  only  If  contained  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Constitution;  he  was  a 
purist  where  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
was  related  to  national  or  personal  issues,  and 
he  was  dedicated  to  disdain  of  the  appear- 
ance of  any  class  system. 

The  characteristic  which  marked  him-  for 
greatness  more  than  any  other,  however,  was 
his  humility,  and  the  warmness  of  his  per- 
sonality. He  was  devoted  to  his  family  and  to 
his  friends;  he  would  have  been  a  father 
whose  children  would  have  worshipped  him : 
he  missed  marriage,  however,  and  his  affec- 
tion and  naturally  deep  warmth  of  his  nature 
were  lavished  on  his  sisters  and  brothers  and 
his  nieces  and  nephews,  and  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  his  family  friends,  his  as- 
sociates, and  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
know  him  with  any  degree  of  Intimacy. 

Our  relationship  with  him  In  ROA  was 
neither  parochial  nor  related  to  any  Interest. 
He  dealt  with  us  on  any  Issue  however  small, 
and  the  decisions  as  to  the  weight  of  his  In- 
fltience  always  were  sought  and  obtained  only 
when  he  could  be  convinced  of  the  right  of  an 
issue.  He  sought  information  from  any 
source,  and  confided  in  those  whose  con- 
fidence could  be  trusted.  We  cherish  and 
preserve  the  knowledge  that  In  many  areas 
we  shared  that  confidence,  and  we  would  not 


violate  It.  If  In  ROA,  we  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  Senator  Russell  In  any  sort  of  tribute 
because  of  what  he  did  to  advance  our  ob- 
jective, we  must  keep  in  mind  that  he  did  so 
because  he  was  convinced  that  it  Is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Richard  B.  Russell  was 
that  sort  of  a  Patriot. 

Hall  of  Fame  Plaqui  Planned  as  Tbibute 
TO  Senator  Russell 

ROA  will  Include  In  the  memorlalization 
program  in  its  National  .Headquarters  build- 
ing a  perpetual  tribute  to  the  career  of  Sen- 
ator Richard  B.  Russell  for  many  years  the 
nation's  champion  of  preparedness,  who  died 
recently  after  serving  38  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Senator  Russell  was  one  of  the  fourteen 
who  had  been  given  ROA's  annual  Minute 
Man  award  as  "The  citizen  who  has  con- 
tributed most  to  National  Security." 

The  award  was  made  at  the  annual  Mid- 
Winter  banquet  in  1958  when  in  response 
he  made  a  ringing  speech  in  exalting  the 
citizen-reservist  tradition. 

An  appropriate  plaque  dedicated  to  Sen- 
ator Russell  will  be  included  In  the  Congres- 
sional Hall  of  Honor,  the  Fifth  Floor  of  the 
Minute  Man  Memorial  Building. 

A  similar  tribute  also  will  be  placed  there 
honoring  the  memory  of  the  late  Cong^ress- 
man  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  who  was 
the  ROA  Minute  Man  of  the  Year  in  1965. 


PROJECT  NAVAJO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  active  Air  Force  Association  groups 
in  the  entire  country  is  located  in  the 
State  of  Utah.  This  group  sponsors  a 
wide  variety  of  civic  activities  which 
benefit  not  only  its  members  but  the 
entire  State. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  Project 
Navajo  sponsored  by  the  Utah  Air  Force 
Association  for  Christmas  1970.  This 
project  gathered  more  than  100,000 
pounds  of  food  and  clothing  for  distribu- 
tion to  needy  Indians.  This  is  an  annual 
event  for  the  Utah  AFA. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  March 
issue  of  Air  Force  magazine  contains  an 
article  naming  all  of  the  various  other 
groups  in  Utah  who  participated  with 
the  AFA  in  its  project.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Utah  AFA's  Pkoject  Navajo 

Hill  Am  Force  Base,  Utah. — A  fifty-six- 
ton  Christmas  present,  delivered  by  flying 
aluminum  "reindeer"  and  dlesel-powered  red 
"sleighs,"  brought  the  spirit  of  Christmas  in 
1970  to  Navajos  on  their  25,000-square-mUe 
reservation,  in  the  Four  Corners  area  of 
Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

"Project  Navajo" — sponsored  by  the  Utah 
Air  Force  Association — gathered  more  than 
100,000  pounds  of  food  and  clothing  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  needy  Indians  during  the 
annual  drive. 

Two  semltruck-trailers,  donated  by  Whit- 
field Transportation,  Inc.,  of  El  Paso,  Tex., 
hauled  80.000  pounds  of  Christmas  cargo  to 
the  northern  half  of  the  vast  Navajo  reser- 
vation. 

The  four-day  Journey  to  the  northern  half 
of  the  reservation  began  on  December  17, 
1970,  when  the  two  trucks  left  Stilt  Lake 
City  loaded  with  goods  collected  In  northern 
Utah. 

Santa  Claus  rode  aboard  one  of  the  trucks, 


to  greet  Navajo  youngsters  who  awaited  his 
arrival  at  four  delivery  points. 

Stops  were  made  at  Aneth  Junction  and 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  Indian  Branch,  both  in  Utah; 
Seventh-day  Adventist  Hospital  in  Monu- 
ment Valley  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
facilities  at  Kayenta,  both  in  Arizona. 

All  the  material  was  distributed  in  time 
for  Christmas. 

An  additional  32,000  pounds  of  food  and 
clothing  had  been  delivered  to  the  southern 
half  of  the  reservation  the  previous  weekend. 
These  goods  were  airlifted  to  Kirtland  AFB, 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  aboard  two  C-124  Globe- 
masters  from  the  945th  Military  Airlift 
Group  (Reserve)  at  Hill  AFB.  Prom  Albu- 
querque, the  items  were  trucked  by  Whit- 
field to  St  Micha«rs  MLssion,  about  135 
miles  northwest. 

The  two  semitrailers  pulled  into  the 
mission  courtyard  just  at  sunset.  Many 
Indians  had  been  waiting  since  early 
morning. 

Dark  eyes  watched  as  Santa  climbed  from 
the  red  truck,  but  no  one  stirred.  Navajo 
children  are  taught  they  sliould  not  trust 
anyone  with  a  beard,  it  was  explained.  But 
a  few  well-chosen  words  In  Navajo  from 
Santa  and  an  offer  of  candy  soon  overcome 
their  shyness,  and  the  children  swarmed 
around  the  Jovial  visitor. 

A  sister  carried  one  child  across  the  court- 
yard to  meet  St.  Nick.  The  boy.  Leonard 
Devore,  a  student  at  the  school  for  handi- 
capp>ed  at  the  mission,  has  cerebral  palsy.  His 
thin  legs  hung  limply  in  hi.'s  braces  and  he 
was  shivering.  Sister  Mary  Jane  spoke  for 
him:  "He  hopes  that  you  brought  him  a  coat. 
He's  never  had  one  of  his  own." 

One  Navajo  woman  who  had  waited  since 
3:00  a.m.  told  AFA  members  that  she  was 
hoping  for  food  and  clothing  to  feed  her 
eleven  children. 

Answer  to  the  wishes  of  the  crippled  youth 
and  the  mother  and  her  hungry  brood  were 
there,  among  the  scores  of  boxes  of  food  and 
clothing  that  were  unloaded  and  stored  at 
the  mission  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Utah 
AFA  President  Harry  Cleveland.  It  was  the 
third  straight  year  for  the  Utah  AFA's  "Proj- 
ect Navajo." 

The  drive  began  slowly  in  early  November 
and  built  up  to  a  crescendo  after  Thanks- 
giving. School  children  in  Weber,  Salt  Lake, 
and  Davis  Counties  in  Utah  Joined  the  Proj- 
ect Navajo  crusade,  along  with  housewHes, 
local  businessmen,  AFA  chapters,  and  Hill 
AFB  personnel.  E^mployees  of  the  Boeing  Co., 
Thiokol  Chemical  Corp.,  US  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Defense  Depot  Ogden,  and  others 
also  joined  in. 

The  first  sizable  contribution  for  the  drive 
came  from  the  Ogden  Rescue  Mission,  when 
the  Rev.  Forrest  L.  Stinson,  Superintendent, 
donated  4,000  pounds  of  used  clothing.  The 
emphasis  of  Project  Navajo  was  on  food.  A 
letter  to  elementary  and  Junior  high  school 
principals  invited  their  schools  to  partici- 
pate. 

Youngsters  went  home  and  asked  their 
mothers  If  they  could  bring  a  can  or  two  of 
food  to  school  during  the  balance  of  the 
drive.  Thus,  Project  Navajo  was  extended  to 
the  school  level. 

Frank  Coppin,  President  of  the  Utah  AFA's 
Golden  Spike  Chapter,  organized  a  drive  In 
Brlgham  City,  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Ogden.  On  one  Satiu-day  morning,  he 
gathered  5,000  pounds  of  material,  using 
Boy  Scouts  as  door-to-door  collectors.  A 
Brlgham  City  fiour  mill  donated  two  tons 
of  flour,  which  was  matched  by  Mr.  Coppin 
from  Chapter  funds. 

Donated  items  were  brought  to  Hill  AP^ 
for  sorting,  packing,  and  storage  pending 
shipment. 

To  get  the  items  to  Hill  AFB  required  an 
armada  of  trucks.  Supplementing  Air  Force 
vehicles  were  the  Barton  and  Ringsby  truck 
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lines  and  the  Salt  Lake  Transfer  Co.,  all 
based  In  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  carriers,  arranged  for  by  the  Utah 
Chapter  of  the  National  Defense  Transporta- 
tion Association,  picked  up  twice  a  week  at 
collection  points  in  four  northern  Utah 
counties. 

AFA  members  and  personnel  of  the  nearby 
Clearfield  Job  Corps  Center  packed  the  goods, 
working  on  their  own  time. 

Originally  scheduled  to  use  one  aircraft, 
the  project  went  so  well  that  an  additional 
C-124  was  required  to  haul  the  goods  to 
Arizona. 

The  first  C-124  was  decorated  with  Christ- 
mas scenes  painted  on  both  sides  of  the  nose 
section.  The  murals  depicted  Christmas  as 
the  Navajos  see  It,  with  Indian  braves  In 
colorful  costumes  astride  their  mustangs, 
looking  over  a  picturesque  desert  scene 
lighted  by  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  The  paint- 
ings were  the  handiwork  of  four  Navajos 
from  the  Intermountaln  School  In  Brlgham 
City — Randlet  Kedah,  Austin  Desidero,  Gil- 
bert Reuben,  and  Harry  Clay. 

Summing  up  this  year's  project,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land called  it  the  most  successful  project 
that  the  Utah  AFA  has  ever  undertaken. 

"At  every  distribution  point,  we  felt  the 
spirit  of  Christmas,"  Mr.  Cleveland  said. 
"The  gifts  were  well  received.  It  was  success 
well  beyond  all  expectations." 


THE  ANTI-SST  LOBBY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  truth  is  at  long  last  being  told 
about  the  SST,  we  are  beginning  to  hear 
arguments  that  the  supporters  of  this 
st€p  toward  progress  in  American  avia- 
tion is  being  backed  by  a  powerful,  well- 
financed,  lobby  effort.  Suggestions  are 
made,  such  as  the  one  aired  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  that 
the  American  taxpayers  are  being  forced 
to  pay  for  such  a  lobby. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  all  other  Senators 
who  are  opposed  to  keeping  the  United 
States  in  the  forefront  of  aviation  pro- 
duction that  the  supporters  and  contrac- 
tors for  the  SST  were  perfectly  willing 
to  let  this  case  rest  on  its  merits  in  the 
committees  and  Chambers  of  Congress 
for  more  than  10  years.  The  need  for  a 
program  of  public  education  on  this  is- 
sue which  is  so  important  and  vital  to 
the  economy  of  the  country  did  not  arise 
until  its  critics  mounted  a  blitz  based  on 
scare  stories  and  the  Big  Lie. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  all  re- 
member what  happened  last  year.  Al- 
most overnight  the  opponents  of  the 
SST  prototype  program  managed  to 
mount  a  propaganda  blitz  of  almost  un- 
precedented proportions  aimed  at  mak- 
ing defeat  of  the  SST  program  in  the 
Senate  a  "cause  celebre"  in  the  fight 
against  environmental  pollution.  The 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
generally  were  fed  the  most  ridiculous 
kinds  of  propaganda.  They  were  told,  for 
example,  that  development  of  the  SST 
would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  skin  cancer  cases  throughout  the 
world.  They  were  told  that  a  vote  in 
the  Senate  for  the  SST  was  virtually  a 
vote  for  atmospheric  changes  so  enor- 
mous that  they  might  melt  the  polar  ice 
cap.  They  were  fed  equally  ridiculous 
stories  about  a  nation  that  would  literally 
rock  and  roll  to  the  sound  of  supersonic 
booms. 


Mr.  President,  this  does  not  begin  to 
cover  the  misrepresentations  and  the 
scare  stories  which  were  advanced  by 
the  "anti-SST  lobby"  to  defeat  a  pro- 
gram that  George  Meany  says  will  mean 
an  increase  of  200,000  jobs  in  the  United 
States. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  if  the 
critics  of  the  SST  are  unhappy  about  the 
efforts  of  the  Nixon  administration  and 
the  workers  and  industries  directly  in- 
volved with  the  SST  to  present  the  ac- 
tual facts,  then  they  are  unhappy  with 
the  truth;  and  I  find  myself  unable  to 
shed  a  single  tear  for  their  grief. 


JOHN  ^^JIR,  NATURALIST 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  every  so 
often  we  hear  the  remark  that  concern 
for  the  condition  of  our  physical  en- 
vironment is  only  a  recent  social  phe- 
nomena. Some  even  have  suggested  that 
the  rage  of  the  so-called  ecology  move- 
ment is  certain  to  simmer  into  oblivion 
like  so  many  issues  before  it. 

Undoubtedly,  the  deteriorated  condi- 
tion of  our  environment  finally  is  receiv- 
ing the  widespread  attention  it  deserves. 
And  I  think  that  events  would  justify  my 
optimism  that  the  attention  accorded 
this  critically  important  issue  will  be- 
come even  more  widespread. 

However,  the  concern  over  environ- 
mental degradation  is  not  a  recent  phe- 
nomena. The  movement  has  a  rich 
history  and  it  has  its  latter-day  phi- 
losophero. 

John  Muir  was  a  giant  among  the 
philosophers.  In  his  writings  he  shares 
his  communion  with  nature,  his  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  delicataness  of  nature's 
life  systcm.s  and  man's  place  in  the 
scheme  of  those  systems.  But  he  did  more 
than  philosophize.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Sierra  Club,  serving  as  the 
organization's  leader  until  his  death  in 
1914.  He  is  the  father  of  Americas  na- 
tional parks  and  forest  preserves. 

Of  ScottLsh  ancestry,  John  Muir 
emigrated  to  America  with  his  parents 
and  lived  his  boyhood  near  Kingston, 
Wi.?.,  first  on  a  farm  near  Fountain  Lake 
and  then  on  Hickory  Kill  Farm.  As  one 
writer  remarked,  Muir's  boyhood  in  that 
beautiful  WLsconjin  wilderness  was  filled 
with  nature  education.  It  was  that  edu- 
cation with  nature,  and  liis  later  studies 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  that 
styled  his  life  as  a  naturalist  and  de- 
fender of  the  wilderness  against  man's 
exploits. 

In  Wisconsin  he  is  commemorated  by 
Muir  Lake,  Muir  Knoll,  John  Muir  Park 
and  the  John  Muir  Chapter  of  the 
Sierra  Club,  among  others.  Throughout 
the  country  he  is  commemorated  with 
numerous  memorials,  most  of  which  are 
in  the  State  of  California  in  recognition 
of  his  services  to  mankind  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  During  World  War  I,  a  lib- 
erty ship  was  christened  the  SS  John 
Muir. 

John  Muir  recently  was  memorialized 
in  an  excellent  article  written  by  Col- 
man  McCarthy  for  the  Washington  Post 
and  its  series  on  "Thinkers  and  Their 
Thoughts." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  13.  1971) 

The  Odd  Profession  of  John  Muie:  Living 

(By  Oolman  McCarthy) 

In  March  1868,  a  young  man  with  a  strong 
survival  instinct  left  the  crowded  East  and 
arrived  In  the  open  city  of  San  Francisco. 
One  of  the  many  newcomers  who  was  light- 
ing out  for  the  territories,  he  could  put  up 
with  San  Francisco  for  only  a  day;  even  then, 
urbanity  cnished  in.  He  asked  a  native  for 
the  quickest  route  out  of  the  din.  "Where 
do  you  want  to  go,"  inquired  the  townsman, 
to  which  the  wanderer  replied,  "to  any  place 
that  is  wild."  The  directions  must  have  been 
adequate;  until  his  death  In  1914,  John  Muir 
endlessly  roamed  the  valleys,  foothills, 
mountains  and  Icelands  of  the  West,  a  vac- 
uum spirit  that  sucked  in  the  nourishing 
loose  ends  of  nature  and  fed  on  them  as  if 
no  other  riches  existed. 

Many  consider  John  Muir  to  be  America's 
most  profound  and  most  easily  read  natural- 
ist. Although  popular  tastes  often  give  that 
honor  to  Thoreau,  next  to  Muir  the  non- 
conformist of  Concord  seems  like  a  mere 
vacationer  to  wildness.  The  Sierra  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Yosemlte  and  the  coast  of  Alaska 
were  to  Muir  as  Walden  was  to  Thoreau,  not 
visited  for  a  season  but  embraced  for  nearly 
the  whole  cycle  of  adulthood.  As  with  many 
men  of  action,  Muir  had  little  time  for  book 
writing,  his  first  one  being  published  at  nge 
56.  Yet  he  rarely  let  a  day  p>ass  that  some 
word  or  thought  was  not  Jotted  on  an  odd 
piece  of  pocket-crammed  paper,  stowaway 
thoughts  traveling  secretly  between  his  soul 
and  heart.  They  eventually  filled  60  volumes, 
much  of  it  in  the  fiuent  style  of  the  Trans- 
cendentalism then  popular  and  all  of  it  In 
the  wisdom  of  a  man  who  couldn't  be  bribed 
by  civilization.  Muir,  in  a  third-person  pas- 
sage, and  his  writings  gathered  themselves  as 
a  result  of  "scribbling  by  fiickering  camp- 
fires  when  his  body  was  numb  with  fatigue; 
or  in  the  dai-k  lee  of  some  boulder  or  tree 
while  the  storm  raged  without;  or  tramping 
over  a  vast  glacier,  his  fingers  stiff  with  cold 
and  his  eyes  blinded  by  the  snow  glare." 

When  he  left  the  lowlands  of  San  Fran- 
cisco that  day,  Muir  headed  for  the  moun- 
tain pastures  of  the  Sierra.  Early  the  next 
spring,  he  jotted — almost  pantingly — in  his 
diary:  "The  night  wind  is  telling  the  won- 
ders of  the  upper  mountains,  their  snow 
fountains  and  gardens,  forests  and  groves; 
even  their  topography  is  In  its  tones  .  .  . 
Would  I  could  understand  them!  Tiae 
stream  fiowing  past  the  camp  through  ferns 
and  lilies  and  alders  makes  sweet  music  to 
the  ear,  but  the  pines  marshalled  around 
the  edge  of  the  sky  malces  a  sweeter  music  to 
the  eye.  Divine  beauty  all.  Here  I  could  stay 
tethered  lorever  with  Just  bread  and  water, 
nor  would  I  be  lonely;  loved  friends  and 
neighbors,  as  love  for  everything  increased, 
would  seem  all  the  nearer  however  many  the 
miles  and  mountains  between  us." 

How  does  a  man  get  to  talk  like  that,  with- 
out being  put  away?  In  Muir's  case,  the  con- 
version to  naturalism  and  conservation 
bucked  many  odds,  most  of  them  imposed  by 
his  Scotch  Calvinlst  father.  At  the  Wiscon- 
sin family  farm.  Hickory  Hill.  Daniel  Muir 
couldn't  believe  a  son  of  his  could  relish  the 
woodland  or  delight  in  animals.  The  father, 
a  doleful  tartar  whf)  needej  to  prove  his 
virility,  believed  in  fighting  the  harshness  of 
Nature,  not  seeking  out  its  softer  serenity. 
One  approached  the  forests  and  beasts  with 
ax  and  gun,  and  the  good  Bible-carrier  wiio 
used  them  best  prospered  most. 

This  is  still  largely  the  ethic  of  America  in 
its  conversation  with  the  wild,  filled  with  big 
talk  of  success  and  loud  shouts  that  more-is- 
better.  The  whole  environmental  struggle 
today  is  basically  that:   exhaling  from  our 
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national  lungs  the  foul  air  of  progress-at- 
any-cost  that  we  now  breathe  unthinkingly. 

Many  believe  that  ecology  is  a  new  term. 
Actually,  battles  to  save  the  land  raged  100 
years  ago  and,  unsurprisingly,  John  Muir, 
led  them.  Setting  aside  Yosemite  as  a  na- 
tional park  captured  his  interest  early.  The 
merchants  and  speculators  asked  about  Yo- 
semite, "What  are  a  few  acres  of  trees  and 
some  herds  of  elk  compared  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mining  and  lumber  that  will  yield 
millions  of  dollars?"  The  axle  of  this  logic 
has  turned  a  thousand  times  since,  whether 
the  wheels  of  "progress"  carry  us  to  Adiron- 
dack timberlands  or  the  oilfields  of  the  north 
slope.  No  one  says  that  "millions  can  be 
made";  that  Is  too  blunt.  We  now  exploit 
Nature  becau.se  of  "national  security,"  or 
"balance  of  payments."  And  besides,  a  gov- 
ernment report  says  it's  safe. 

Thanks  to  his  articles  in  the  old  Century 
magazine.  Yosemite  became  a  national  park 
In  1890.  The  victory  put  Mulr  even  more  on 
the  watch  for  Industry  cormorants  busy 
against  Innocence.  He  had  no  doubts  whose 
.'Side  he  would  choose  In  a  conflict  between 
nature  and  man:  "Let  a  Christian  hunter  go 
to  the  Lord's  woods  and  kill  His  well-kept 
beasts,  or  wild  Indians,  and  it  is  well;  but 
let  an  enterprising  specimen  of  these  proper, 
predestined  victims  go  to  houses  and  fields 
and  kill  the  most  worthless  person  of  the 
vertical  godlike  killers — oh,  that  is  horribly 
unorthodox,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
atrocious  murder.  Well.  I  have  precious  little 
sympathey  for  the  selfl-sh  propriety  of  civil- 
ized man.  and  If  a  war  of  races  should  occur 
between  the  wild  beasts  and  Lord  Man  I 
would  be  tempted  to  sympathize  with  the 
bears." 

Hard  talk?  Mulr  went  further.  "The  world, 
we  are  told,  was  made  especially  for  man — a 
presumption  not  supported  by  all  the  facts. 
A  numerovis  class  of  men  are  painfully  as- 
tonished whenever  they  find  anything  living 
or  dead  .  .  .  which  they  cannot  eat  or  render 
In  some  way  what  they  call  useful  to  them- 
selves." 

Libraries  are  beginning  to  carry  some  of 
the  vast  Mulr  literature  in  all  its  richness. 
Houghton  MiCain  has  published  his  works  In 
the  Sierra  edition,  from  "A  Thousand  Mile 
Walk  to  the  Gulf,"  to  "John  of  the  Moun- 
tains." The  essence  of  Mulr's  life  can  be  had 
In  the  anthology  selected  by  naturalist  Ed- 
win Way  Teale;  the  T^vayne  series  published 
an  excellent  critical  guide  to  Mulr's  thought 
in  a  volume  by  Herbert  P.  Smith.  "Not  Man 
Apart"  Is  the  invaluable  John  Mulr  monthly 
newspaper  sent  to  members  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Earth.  An  application  of  his  philosophy 
to  the  wilderness  Issues  of  today,  the  news- 
paper Is  available  to  non-members  also. 

Mulr  liked  to  say.  echoing  Thoreau,  that 
his  "profession  was  living."  This  put  him  in 
genuine  communion  with  nature,  that  term 
being  only  a  grand  synonvm  for  life  Itself. 
Long  before  Tellhard  hinted  that  rocks  and 
plants  are  not  mere  slugs  of  deadness.  Mulr 
understood  that  they  also  had  claims  to 
llvingness.  "Plants,"  lie  wrote,  "are  credited 
with  but  dim  and  uncertain  sensation,  and 
minerals  with  positively  none  at  all.  But 
why  may  not  even  a  mineral  arrangement 
of  matter  be  endowed  with  sensation  of  a 
kind  that  we  in  our  blind  exclusive  perfec- 
tion can  have  no  manner  of  communication 
with?" 

It  is  foolish  to  go  to  Mulr  In  hopes  of 
"feeling  good"  about  nature.  Visit  the  gar- 
den club  greenhouse  for  that.  Mulr  is  say- 
ing, come  be  a  part  of  wilderness.  If  even 
for  an  afternoon  or  weekend.  In  Cuba  once, 
he  wrote  about  the  growth  of  the  agave 
plant:  "It  is  said  to  make  a  mighty  effort  to 
flower  and  mature  Its  seeds  and  then  to  die 
of  exhaustion.  Now  there  Is  not,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen,  a  mighty  effort  or  the  need  of 
one.  In  wild  nature.  She  accomplishes  her 
ends  without  unquiet  effort."  That  Is  what 
Muir  wants  men  to  be  a  part  of.  It  won't 


hurt,  and  most  likely  nature  won't  mind.  It 
is  tolerant  of  earthquakes,  blizzards,  storms 
and  all  manner  of  destruction.  So  it  can  tol- 
erate human  beings,  too.  Up  to  a  point  and 
provided  we  come  with  neither  ax  nor  gun. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

Mr.  SAXBE,  Mr.  President,  our  con- 
tinuing problems  with  the  national  econ- 
omy have  pointed  out  the  need  for 
prompt  action  on  President  Nixon's  plan 
for  reorganizing  the  executive  branch. 

Today,  there  is  no  Government  office 
directly  accountable  to  Congress  for  the 
state  of  the  economy.  There  should  be 
such  an  office — one  responsible  for  stimu- 
lating balanced  and  sustained  economic 
growth. 

While  some  regions  of  this  country 
prosper,  others  suffer  the  loss  of  indus- 
try or  agricultural  poverty.  The  mission 
of  the  Federal  Government  must  be  to 
inject  vitality  into  the  national  blood- 
stream in  regions  which  lack  the  com- 
ponents for  a  healthy  pulse. 

In  President  Nixon's  plan  the  eco- 
nomic functions  of  the  present  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  Commerce,  and  Agri- 
culture would  be  combined  in  a  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development.  This 
should  centraUze  the  economic  plan- 
ning functions  of  the  entire  country.  And 
it  could  assist  in  resolving  differences 
between  labor  and  management,  while 
also  representing  the  consumer. 

In  the  past,  labor-management  dis- 
putes which  should  have  been  resolved  at 
low  Government  levels  have  escalated 
into  departmental  squabbles.  This  wastes 
time  and  money.  With  the  economic 
functions  of  Government  reorganized 
under  one  roof,  only  one  department 
would  be  responsible  for  employment. 
More  time  could  be  spent  on  solutions, 
less  on  perpetuating  the  problems. 

Jobs  are  the  key  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  this  country.  For  productivity 
to  increase  and  for  the  national  stand- 
ard of  living  to  improve,  the  Nation  must 
keep  its  work  force  employed. 

This  means  planning — for  tomorrow, 
the  decade,  and  the  year  2000.  Economic 
vision  beyond  that  of  a  4-  or  8-year  ad- 
ministration is  essential.  A  new  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development  would 
assume  the  planning  responsibility  for 
contmuous  economic  growth  and  prog- 
ress. 

By  1980,  the  labor  force  will  have  in- 
creased more  than  20  percent  beyond 
1968  levels.  That  is  just  a  statistic.  What 
it  means  is  more  people  will  need  jobs, 
money  to  buy  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
opportunities  for  education.  To  supply 
these  needs.  Government  must  exert  a 
concentrated  economic  planning  effort. 

Because  economic  policies  touch  the 
pocketbook  and  savings  of  every  Ameri- 
can, I  urge  that  we  earnestly  support 
the  President's  plan  and  place  long-term 
economic  planning  in  a  single  depart- 
ment, at  Cabinet  level,  accountable  to 
Congress. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  remarkable  letter  from 


Mrs.  Donald  H.  Dietrich,  of  Olympia 
Fields,  m.,  which  I  believe  is  of  interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  my 
con.stituents. 

Mrs.  Dietrich  is  an  anthropologist  with 
a  rare  capacity  for  observation  and  for 
understanding  what  she  observes. 

Her  sensitiveness  to  the  inhumane  as- 
pects of  the  tragedy  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam is  unusual  in  these  days  of  body 
counts  and  imrestricted  destruction  of 
innocent  people  in  a  distant  land.  She 
has  portrayed  the  age-old  drama  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  more  poign- 
antly than  anyone  I  have  heard  from.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oltmpia  Fields,  111., 

February  18.  1971. 
Senator  William  PtTLBRioHT, 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pplbright:  Last  night  I  was 
watching  the  Dick  Cavett  Show  and  Maury 
Amsterdam.  He  proceeded  to  tell  the  au- 
dience why  he  supported  the  President's  Vlet- 
Nam  policy.  And  when  the  audience  booed, 
he  said,  "I  have  been  to  Viet  Nam.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  Queen  of  Thailand,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  to  the  G.Is.  We  have 
to  win  this  war.  Have  any  of  you  ever  been 
to  Viet  Nam?"  Again  the  audience  booed. 
And  agrain  he  repeated:  "I  have  spoken  to 
the  Heads  of  Governments  there.  I  know.  Has 
anyone  here  ever  been  to  Viet  Nam?" 

Emotionally  I  was  In  that  audience,  and  I 
have  been  to  Viet  Nam.  This  past  summer, 
while  In  the  Par  East,  I  went  to  see. 

What  could  I  have  seen  in  five  days?  What 
does  an  artist  see  that  a  layman  does  not, 
when  he  views  a  painting?  What  would  I,  an 
anthropologist  trained  to  observe,  see  that 
our  visiting  ix>litlolan8,  our  military,  our  en- 
tertainers did  not  see? 

The  people.  The  Vietnamese  people.  I  met 
no  generals,  I  met  no  G.Is.  I  met  no  officials. 
Just  the  Vietnamese.  Isn't  It  paradoxical  that 
In  our  democracy  we  only  equate  Intelligence 
with  either  wealth,  position  or  education, 
and  never  with  poverty  and  Just  ability  to 
survive?  It  never  occurs  to  us  that  It  takes 
intelligence  to  survive  under  incredible  hard- 
ships, circumstances  that  would  defeat  the 
wealthy,  the  educated,  the  positioned. 

For  five  days  I  lived  with  the  people.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  the  Queen  of  Thailand 
thinks,  but  I  know  what  the  monk,  the  stu- 
dent, the  little  boy  felt  as  we  stood  close  to- 
gether leaning  on  the  sill,  looking  out  the 
glassless  window  frame.  Standing  in  that 
rickety  bug  infested,  rat  Infested  hut  perched 
on  rotting  stilts  on  the  sewer  browned  water. 

It  was  dusk  and  the  out-l!ne  of  the  houses 
black  against  the  still,  blueblack  star-sUvered 
sky.  "Vietnam  Is  so  beautiful  at  this  time  of 
day.  When  you  go  to  Quang  Ngal  you  must 
go  to  the  top  of  Buddha  Mountain.  Prom 
there  you  will  see  how  beautiful  our  coun- 
try Is  and  why  I  miss  my  family  and  my 
home.  From  there  you  will  see  the  ruins  of 
Son  My  and  the  roofs  of  the  refugee  shacks. 
How  much  I  miss  my  home!  How  much  I 
love  my  country!"  said  the  student. 

I  thought,  "This  is  what  keeps  a  people 
going.  The  thoughts  of  happiness  once 
known,  the  loveliness  of  such  moments  at 
sun-down,  the  love  we  store  within  us  of 
families  and  friends,  nourishing  us  in  times 
like  this." 

"Yes,  I  win  go  to  Buddha  Mountain  and 
I  have  heard  of  Son  My.  It  was  like  My  Lai, 
was  It  not?" 

"There  are  many  My  Lais  In  my  country. 
Vietnam  Is  My  Lal.  And  no  one  cares,"  added 
the  student. 
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"Why  Is  It  so  quiet?"  I  ask.  "Is  the  Vlet- 
Mjnlzatlon  program  succeeding?  Is  the  Viet 
Cong  weaker?" 

"The  cities  are  40  <>  Viet  Cong.  The  ARVN 
opened  the  roads  to  the  countryside.  But  the 
roads  are  only  safe  during  the  day.  At  night 
the  countryside  belongs  to  the  Viet  Cong. 
During  the  day  an  ARVN  soldier  might  stop 
you  for  your  Identification  papers  and  re- 
gardless, shoxild  he  decide  that  today  you  go 
into  the  Army,  you  go.  At  night  the  Viet 
Cong  may  come  into  your  home.  Perhaps 
they  tax  you  or  perhaps  they  decide  you 
should  go  with  them  and  they  take  you.  Does 
this  mean  things  have  changed?" 

"Why  should  the  Viet  Cong  fight  now? 
Eventually  the  Americans  will  leave.  Why 
should  the  Viet  Cong  risk  their  Uves  for  no 
reason  now?",  he  continued. 

"What  will  happen  after  the  Americans 
are  gone?"  I  asked. 

"What  will  have  to  happen  eventually. 
America  has  only  delayed  what  has  to  be. 
We  will  have  to  settle  our  own  differences. 
Not  only  the  differences  between  the  Saigon 
government  and  the  Viet  Cong  but  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
Vletminh,  and  only  the  Vietnamese  can  do 
that." 

"You  Americans  say  that  you  must  bomb 
while  you  are  withdrawing  to  protect  the 
remaining  G.I.s  How  foolish!  Why  would  the 
Viet  Cong  attack  American  soldiers  If  they 
know  they  are  leaving  their  country?  All  they 
have  to  do  Is  just  do  nothing   until    you 

leave," 

Another  Vietnamese  said  to  me,  and  here 
is  the  dilemma.  "I  like  democracy.  I  like 
what  it  means.  But  the  men  in  power  make 
promises  they  never  keep  and  our  govern- 
ment Is  not  a  democracy.  We  do  not  like 
these  men.  I  do  not  like  communism.  But  I 
like  the  men  who  are  Viet  Cong.  When  they 
promise  us  something  they  always  keep  their 
promises." 

While  visiting  a  civilian  rehabilitation 
center  a  physical  therapist  said  to  me,  "See 
that  Ittle  boy  with  both  legs  gone?  He  was 
brought  here  by  two  G.I.'s." 

"How  did  he  lose  his  legs?"  my  friend  asked 
the  soldiers. 

"We  found  him.  His  parents  had  been 
killed  and  so  we  took  him  into  our  platoon 
and  told  him  he  could  be  one  of  us.  We  even 
gave  him  a  gun,  clothed  and  fed  him  and 
taught  him  some  English.  We  took  him  on 
patrol  with  us  and  sent  him  ahead,  he 
stepped  on  a  mine." 

"You  used  him  as  a  human  mine-sweeper!" 

"Hell.  That's  nothing.  They  aU  do.  Why 
some  G.I.'s  use  8  and  9  year  olds.  Why  this 
one  Is  12  years  old." 

"They  left  him  some  money  and  never 
came  to  see  him  again.  And  he  thinks  they 
are  Gods !"  said  my  friend. 

Who  is  to  blame?  These  American  soldiers? 
Who  are  the  guilty? 

Before  I  came  to  Viet  Nam  I  had  read  all 
about  the  black  market.  "How  corrupt!  How 
disgusting!"  I  had  thought.  As  you  know  the 
official  exchange  is  118  piastres  to  the  dollar. 
The  black  market  value  was  360.  But  In 
Singapore  I  was  given  one  Singapore  dollar 
for  100,  or  about  600  to  the  dollar.  And  that 
is  the  true  value.  Just  buy  some  food  at  a 
market  stall  and  find  out  what  prices  are 
for  the  people.  We  force  people  Into  being 
corrupt  to  survive  and  then  we  condemn 
them  for  being  corrupt ! 

Senator,  I  wish  you  could  meet  the  people, 
not  the  generals,  the  queens,  the  prime  min- 
isters, but  the  Vietnamese.  They  are  a  people 
who  value  devotion  to  one's  famUy  above  all 
else,  who  revere  scholarship,  who  are  one  with 
their  land. 

The  only  winning  In  this  war  la  what  we 
learn  from  our  defeat. 

Thank  you  for  all  that  you  have  tried  to 
do  to  bring  peace. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Susan  DnmiicH. 


SOVIET    SCIENTISTS   AND   POW'S 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pyotr  L.  Kapltsa 
and  13  of  his  colleagues  at  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  urging  them  to  in- 
tei-vene  with  Communist  authorities  on 
behalf  of  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Dr.  Kapitsa 
and  his  colleagues  recently  appealed  to 
President  Nixon  to  safeguard  the  life  and 
rights  of  Angela  Davis,  who  faces  trial 
in  California  on  felony  charges.  In  their 
appeal  they  urged  President  Nixon  "to 
prevent  human  rights  from  being  tram- 
pled underfoot." 

It  will  also  be  recalled  that  the  Nixon 
administration  responded  promptly  with 
an  invitation  to  the  Soviet  scientists  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and  to  observe 
the  trial  of  Miss  Davis. 

In  the  same  spirit  I  have  suggested 
that  these  same  Soviet  scientists  join 
with  concerned  people  throughout  the 
world  who  seek  improvement  in  the  lot 
of  prisoners  of  war  whose  human  rights 
are  being  trampled  underfoot. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  2,  1971. 
Dr.  Ptotr  L.  Kapitsa, 
Academy  of  Sciences. 
Moscow.  U.S.S.R. 

Dr.  Kapitsa:  This  letter  refers  to  an  ap- 
peal to  President  Nixon  which  was  made  re- 
cently by  you  and  thirteen  of  your  colleagues 
at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR  in 
connection  with  an  American  citizen,  Miss 
Angela  Davis. 

Your  appeal  expressed  deep  concern  about 
Miss  Davis,  who  faces  trial  In  the  State  of 
California  on  felony  charges. 

Tour  concern  over  the  fate  of  a  fellow 
human  being  is  understandable. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  and  your  associ- 
ates will  accept  the  invitation  extended  on 
behalf  of  President  Nixon,  which  made  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  Government 
stands  ready  to  aid  In  gaining  your  entry 
into  the  U.S.  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  legal  proceedings  In  the  case  of  Miss 
Davis. 

You  would  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  your  ap- 
peal "to  prevent  human  rights  from  being 
trampled  underfoot."  was  given  prompt  and 
sympathetic  consideration. 

As  a  fellow  citizen  of  this  Earth  who  Is 
also  concerned  about  human  rights,  I  now 
appeal  to  you  in  the  same  spirit  to  join 
concerned  people  throughout  the  world  who 
seek  Improvement  in  the  lot  of  other  human 
beings  whose  human  rights  are  "being  tram- 
pled underfoot." 

I  refer  to  American  servicemen  and  others 
who  are  held  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(DRV) ,  the  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF) , 
and  the  Pathet  Lao.  The  captors  are  flag- 
rantly violating  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  Prison- 
ers of  War. 

I  cite  some  of  the  Convention's  require- 
ments: 

1.  Immediate  release  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Only  nine  Americans  have  been 
released  since  the  first  was  captured  In 
August  1964.  These  men  have  reported  that 
many  seriously  sick  and  wounded  are  among 
the  prisoners. 

2.  Impartial  inspection  of  prisoner-of-war 
facilities  and  treatment  by  international 
humanitarian    organizations.    Although    the 


Republic  of  Vietnam  cooperates  fully  with 
the  International  Red  Cross,  the  DRV.  NLP 
and  Pathet  Lao  have  refused  to  allow  access 
to  this  or  any  other  responsible  international 
organization. 

3.  Release  of  Information  providing  names 
and  physical  condition  of  all  prisoners  held. 
No  satisfactory  list  has  been  provided. 

4.  Adequate  medical  treatment  for  all 
prisoners. 

5.  Regular  flow  of  mall,  food  and  comfort 
items  l)etween  prisoners  and  their  famllleB 
and  humanitarian  organizations. 

Now  that  you  have  received  sympathetic 
'consideration  of  your  appeal  relating  to 
Angela  Davis,  I  urge  you  and  your  associates 
to  direct  your  humanitarian  concern  toward 
the  leaders  of  the  DRV,  NLF  and  Pathet  Lao 
on  behalf  of  those  held  prisoners  of  war, 
some  of  whom  have  been  held  for  more  than 
six  years. 

I  call  upon  you  to  Insist  that  Communist 
authorities  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  which  apply  to  both 
declared  and  undeclared  wars,  and  to  agree 
to  the  release  by  both  sides  of  all  prisoners. 

As  President  Nixon  observed  when  he  pro- 
posed the  Immediate  and  tinconditional  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  held  by  both  sides: 
"War  and  Imprisonment  should  be  over  for 
all  these  prisoners.  They  and  their  families 
have  already  suffered  too  much." 

One  additional  request: 

Last  November  I  met  In  Paris  with  Mai 
Van  Bo,  the  DRV's  Delegate  beneral.  Dtir- 
Ing  the  course  of  oxir  visit,  I  asked  permis- 
sion to  Inspect  personally  the  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  where  American  servicemen  are 
being  held.  I  offered  to  go  blindfold  and  to 
accept  other  conditions  to  avoid  compromis- 
ing military  security.  Additionally.  I  sug- 
gested that  a  member  of  the  other  major 
political  party  in  the  United  States  might 
accompany  me.  I  told  Mr.  Bo  we  would  be 
believed  if  we  could  report  to  the  American 
people  on  conditions  In  the  camps. 

He  said  he  would  pass  the  Information  to 
his  superiors  In  Hanoi,  but  to  this  date  I 
have  had  no  response. 

I  ask  you  to  appeal  to  leaders  of  the  DRV  to 
permit  such  a  visit. 

With  every  good  wish  for  you  and  your 
associates,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Orhtin, 

1/.S.  Senator. 


WILD  MUSTANGS 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  protect 
free-roaming  horses  and  burros  as  a 
national  heritage  species.  Briefly,  the 
measure  would  bring  these  unique  ani- 
mals under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  would 
be  directed  to  set  up  protected  areas 
for  them  on  Federal  lands.  No  one 
would  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  a  wild 
mustang  for  any  reason  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Secretary. 

The  plight  of  wild  horses  and  burros 
in  this  country  is  well  documented.  In 
the  1870's,  3.5  million  of  these  crea- 
tures roamed  the  American  West.  To- 
day, their  numbers  have  diminished  to 
an  estimated  17,000,  because  these  ani- 
mals have  been  subjected  to  decades  of 
the  most  cruel  and  inhumane  treatment 
and  the  most  ruthless  commercial  ex- 
ploitation. 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
the  wild  horses  have  been  caught  be- 
tween the  sheepmen  and  the  cattlemen 
who  persistently  tried  to  drive  them  off 
the  range  to  provide  more  room  tor 
domestic  grazing  stock,  and  professional 
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hunters  who  slaughtered  the  animals 
and  shipped  them  off  for  commercial 
use. 

The  hunters — called  mustansers — 
were  supported  by  the  pet  industry,  who, 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  ready 
market  for  horse  meat  introduced  new, 
mechanized  methods  to  increase  the 
slaughter. 

Now  the  wild  horses  and  burros  are 
threatened  with  extinction,  another 
vital  part  of  our  national  wildlife  about 
to  be  erased  in  the  name  of  profit  and 
progress. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  preserve 
the  remaining  wild  horses  and  bui-ros  by 
designating  them  as  a  national  heritage 
species  and  assuring  that  specific  areas 
will  be  provided  for  them  to  roam.  Un- 
der the  measure,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  State 
and  local  authorities  in  moving  these 
creatures  onto  protected  grazing  areas 
and  to  set  up  a  seven-member  board  to 
advise  him  on  care  and  protection  of 
the  animals. 

Importantly,  the  bill  provides  that  if 
an  animal  strays  onto  privately  owned 
land,  the  owner  may  not  dispose  of  or 
harass  the  animal  in  any  way.  He  must 
either  allow  the  animal  to  roam  free  or 
inform  the  nearest  Federal  official  who 
shall  have  agents  of  the  Secretary  re- 
move the  animal. 

A  major  reason  Federal  legislation  is 
needed  is  because  the  States  have  clearly 
failed  in  their  obligation  to  protect  these 
animals,  under  pressure  from  cattle- 
men and  other  groups  who  seek  out- 
right elimination  of  these  creatures  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  an  outright 
menace  to  their  grazing  rights  on  Fed- 
eral lands,  the  States  have  either  failed 
to  pass  or  have  been  lax  in  enforcement 
of  legislation  to  protect  wild  horses  and 
burros. 

Today,  through  the  efforts  of  people 
such  as  Velma  Johnston,  president  of 
the  International  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Mustangs  and  Burros,  and 
Hope  Ryden,  author  of  "Last  of  the  Wild 
Horses,"  public  support  Is  being  rallied 
to  the  defense  of  these  mistreated  crea- 
tures. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress,  which  may 
prove  to  be  the  last  refuge  of  the  wild 
horses,  will  respwnd  by  passing  tough 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill,  S.  862,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.   862 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Oongrees  that  free-roaming  horses  and 
bvirros  are  living  symbols  of  the  historic  and 
pioneer  spirit  of  the  West  and  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  bands  of  free-roaming 
horses  and  burros  shall  be  protected  as  a  na- 
tional heritage. 

Sec.  2.  Ab  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

(2)  the  term  "free-roaming  horses  or  b\ir- 
ro6"  means  all  unbranded  horses  or  burros 
on  public  lands  except  those  to  which  private 
owners  can  establish  their  title  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary. 


Sec.  3.  All  free-roaming  horses  and  burros 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  under  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  management  and  protection  under  the 
terms  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish  and  main- 
tain ranges  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  such  bands  of  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  which  he  deems  susceptible  and 
worthy  of  protection  as  a  national  heritage. 
The  Secretary  shall  manage  such  ranges  and 
such  bands  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  thriv- 
ing ecological  balance  among  all  fauna  and 
flora  on  the  range,  and  an  envlroimient 
within  which  such  horses  and  burros  may 
freely  roam. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  pri- 
vate landowners  and  with  State  and  local 
government  agencies,  and  may  issue  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary,  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with,  and  seek  the  assistance  of,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  concerning  any  free- 
roaming  horses  or  burros  that  may  be  found 
on  public  lands  administered  by  the  Secre- 
ts r>'  of  Agrlcultiire. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  appoint  an  advisory  board  of  not 
more  than  seven  members  to  advise  him  on 
any  matter  relating  to  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  and  their  management  and  pro- 
tection. He  shall  select  as  advisers  persons 
who  are  not  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  whom  he  deems  to  have  special 
knowledge  about  protection  of  horses  and 
burros,  management  of  wildlife,  animal  hus- 
bandry, or  natural  resource  management. 

(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  board  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Secretary.  They 
shall  each  receive  $75  per  diem  when  engaged 
in  the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested 
in  the  bo£ird.  In  addition,  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

Sec.  6.  If  free-roaming  horses  or  burros 
wander  onto  privately  owned  land,  the  own- 
ers of  such  l£ind  may  inform  the  nearest  Fed- 
eral official,  who.  in  turn,  shall  arrange  with 
the  agents  of  the  Secretary  to  have  the  ani- 
mals removed.  In  no  event  shall  such  private 
landowner  be  permitted  to  dispose  of,  or 
harass,  such  free-roaming  horses  or  burros. 

Sbc.  7.  Any  person  who  violates  the  regu- 
lations Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  or  who  processes  or  permits  to  be  proc- 
essed. Into  commercial  products,  In  whole  or 
in  part,  any  free-roaming  horse  or  burro, 
whether  lawfully  acquired  or  not.  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  allows  a  domestic 
horse  to  run  with,  or  any  person  who  takes 
possession  of.  or  molests,  free-roaming  horses 
or  burros  declared  by  the  Secretary  to  be  un- 
der his  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
this  Act.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both. 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


THE  VIETNAM  WAR  IS  ENDING 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  our  entire 
Nation  is  beginning  to  breath  a  collective 
sigh  of  relief,  for  we  can  now  see  that 
the  Vietnam  war  is  ending. 

I  rise  today  to  commend  President 
Nixon  for  maintaining  a  policy  aimed  at 
the  Vietnamization  of  the  war — bringing 
our  boys  home — achieving  an  orderly  end 


to  the  conflict — and  securing  a  lasting 
peace. 

Despite  the  badgering  of  critics,  who 
choose  to  ignore  progress  to  date,  while 
second  guessing  every  tactical  maneuver, 
the  President  is  moving  this  Nation  into 
an  era  of  peace. 

Because  he  has  followed  a  sensible 
course  of  action,  the  President  was  re- 
cently able  to  report,  not  only  that  war 
is  ending,  but  that  we  have  real  hope  for 
peace  around  the  world. 

Now  is  the  time  to  rally  behind  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  kept  his  commitment  to 
the  American  people  in  leading  us  out 
of  war.  Now  is  the  time  to  end  the  sec- 
ond guessing  and  give  him  our  undivided 
support  so  that  he  may  complete  this 
task  as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  the  conflict  ends,  we  must  not  al- 
low this  Nation  to  be  lulled  into  accept- 
ing a  position  of  total  isolationism.  We 
must  not  forsake  our  alliances — forget 
our  commitments — Ignore  our  defenses. 

Instead,  we  must  maintain  our  posi- 
tion of  strength.  In  this  way  we  can  focus 
our  attention  on  solving  some  of  the  cri- 
tical problems  afflicting  America  at  home. 
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JUSTICE  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  tragic 
of  our  many  national  anomalies  is  the 
reverence  we  pay  toward  youth  con- 
trasted with  the  terrible  indifflerence  we 
reflect  in  our  support  of  programs  and 
policies  designed  to  bring  truly  free  and 
full  opportunity  to  every  child. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
remarkably  vivid  and  succinct  statement 
of  this  matter  which  was  published  as  an 
editorial  in  Minnesota's  North  Branch 
Review. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Justice  for  Children,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Justice    for    Children 

Elsewhere  In  this  edition  of  the  Review, 
Senator  Mondale  is  quoted  as  saying  we  In 
this  country  must  provide  "Justice  for  chil- 
dren." Let  us  add  our  voice  to  this  cause.  In 
a  land  which  rather  guiltily  thinks  of  Itself 
as  youth-oriented,  we  often  brutally  trample 
upon  the  rights  of  our  children. 

Ours  is  the  only  major  western  nation 
which  will  allow  a  child  to  be  bom  in  ill 
health  or  physically  handicapped  and  remain 
that  way  simply  because  its  parents  are  not 
of  an  economic  class  to  pay  what  often  are 
massive  medical  bills. 

Few  western  nations  allow  its  children  to 
go  through  years  of  starvation  and  malnutri- 
tion with  the  cruel  justification  that  parents 
"shouldn't  have  children  If  they  can't  take 
care  of  them." 

Poorly  housed.  Inadequately  nourished,  and 
In  poor  health,  large  numbers  of  our  chil- 
dren have  no  chance  to  live  a  rewarding  life. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  effect  these 
pressures  have  as  young  p>eople  develop  men- 
tal and  emotional  problems,  turn  to  drugs 
and  crime,  and  never  develop  into  produc- 
tive members  of  society. 

We  are  not  a  youth-oriented  society. 
Rather  we  are  a  society  of  adults  who  wish  to 
be  young.  But  why,  in  the  face  of  our  callous 
attitude  towards  children,  would  we  ever 
wish  to  be  young  again? 


LAST  CHANCE  FOR  YELLOWSTONE? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  1971  edition  of  Reader's  Digest 
contains  an  article  by  Paul  Friggens  con- 
cerning the  impsuit  in  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  of  ever-increasing  visitor 
numbers. 

Mr.  Friggens  notes  that — 

Today,  In  Its  100th  year,  Yellowstone  Is  In 
danger  again.  Januned  with  nearly  2.5  million 
sightseers  a  year,  the  great  park — about  as 
big  as  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  com- 
bined— has  just  about  reached  Its  carrying 
capacity. 

The  very  problems  Mr.  Friggens  dis- 
cusses in  his  article  prompted  me  last 
year  to  inquire  of  the  National  Park 
Service  what  might  be  done  to  ease  ve- 
hicle congestion  at  Yellowstone.  We  may 
reach  the  point  very  soon  where  private 
cars  will  have  to  be  banned  from  the 
park,  and  people  will  have  to  walk,  bi- 
cycle, or  utilize  special  transportation 
within  the  confines  of  Yellowstone. 

But  the  automobile  congestion  at  the 
park  is  just  one  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  overcrowding,  for,  as  Mr.  Friggens 
notes,  huge  visitor  numbers  are  taxing 
the  water  and  sewer  facilities  and  the 
overnight  sleeping  accommodations. 
With  people  come  increasing  amounts  of 
litter.  Damage  to  some  of  the  park's  nat- 
ural wonders  has  occurred,  and  a  seri- 
ous crime  problem  is  developing. 

Serious  consideration  will  have  to  be 
given  to  means  of  reducing  wear  and  tear 
on  the  park.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
turn  people  away  from  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas  that  belong  to  us  all. 

One  approach  would  be  to  encourage 
use  of  more  recreation  areas.  In  Wyo- 
ming, the  Flaming  Crorge  and  Big  Horn 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Areas  offer 
breathtaking  beauty  and  could  become 
popular  places  to  visit. 

One  thing  is  certain — as  we  prepare 
to  observe  the  100th  anniversary  in  1972 
of  the  establishment  of  Yellowstone, 
which  was  the  world's  first  national  park, 
we  must  think  about  the  next  100  years, 
and  what  we  can  do  to  insure  that  this 
most  magniflcant  of  areas  is  preserved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Friggens"  article  entitled 
"Last  Chance  for  Yellowstone,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Last  Chance  for  Yellowstone? 
(By  Paul  Friggens) 

A  century  ago,  an  Easterner  rose  to  reg- 
ister a  protest  before  the  U.S.  Congress: 
"Why  create  a  national  park  In  the  wilds  of 
Wyoming?  No  one  wlU  ever  be  able  to  get 
there!" 

In  fact,  the  Wyoming-Montana  area  was 
still  Indian  country,  and  the  Custer  mas- 
sacre was  four  years  in  the  future.  Yet,  In- 
credibly, at  a  time  when  few  in  our  covmtry 
were  concerned  with  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment. Congress,  on  March  1,  1872.  set 
aside  Yellowstone  "as  a  public  park  or  pleas- 
uring-ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  people."  This  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  natural  wonders  on  earth  thus  be- 
came the  world's  flj^t  "national"  park. 

Today,  in  Its  100th  year,  Yellowstone  Is  In 
danger  again.  Jammed  with  nearly  2.5  mil- 
lion sightseers  a  year,  the  great  park — about 
as  big  as  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  com- 
bined— has  Just  about  reached  its  carrying 
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capacity.  "The  day  may  soon  come,"  says 
Superintendent  Jack  Anderson,  "when  you'll 
go  to  Yellowstone  the  way  you  go  to  a  foot- 
ball game — buying  your  ticket  or  reservations 
in  advance."  Or  the  public  may  be  restricted 
to  daytime  sight-seeing,  with  most  overnight 
accommodations  outside  the  park  altogether. 

Already,  traffic  around  Old  Faithful  Gey- 
ser is  as  congested  as  in  any  downtown  In 
America.  Human  erosion  has  resulted  in 
irreparable  damage  to  many  geologic  fea- 
tures, such  as  famed  Morning  Glory  Pool, 
where  souvenir  hunters  have  destroyed  the 
delicately  scalloped,  gold-and-green  algae 
border.  Littering  tourists  toss  coins,  sticks, 
handkerchiefs  and  bottles  into  the  hot 
springs  and  geysers,  plugging  up  nature's 
intricate  thermal  plumbing.  On  peak  sum- 
mer days,  visitors  leave  behind  some  60  tons 
of  solid  waste  and  garbage,  overtaxing  both 
water  and  sewer  faculties.  Leaching  Into 
Yellowstone  Lake  after  sewage  treatment, 
nitrate  and  phosphate  residues  are  beginning 
to  overfertillze  the  aquatic  plants  at  the  ex- 
pense of  oxygen  for  the  fish. 

Thus,  Yellowstone  has  come  to  a  cross- 
roads. "Either  we  place  some  limits  on  the 
use  of  the  park,"  warns  chief  naturalist 
William  Dunmlre,  "or  we  imperil  Its  geo- 
logic wonders  and  Its  animal  and  plant  life." 

The  fljst  white  man  to  see  Yellowstone 
was  John  Colter,  a  daring  young  frontiers- 
man and  trapper  who  in  the  early  winter  of 
1807-08  journeyed  into  the  land  of  hlgh- 
spouting  geysers  and  ste&mlng  springs.  Later, 
back  in  civilization.  Colter's  tales  of  Yellow- 
stone's wonders  caused  folks  to  say  he  was 
touched  in  the  head.  But  then  other  trappers, 
gold  seekers  and  frontiersmen  penetrated  the 
region,  and  their  tales  were  even  taller. 
Finally,  in  the  1860s,  the  first  organized 
parties  undertook  to  verify  the  word-of- 
mouth  wonders. 

One  of  these,  the  Folsom-Cook-Peterson 
party,  departed  by  pack-train  for  Yellow- 
stone on  September  6,  1869.  Despite  the 
hardship  of  travel  through  a  tangle  of  forest 
and  fallen  timber,  across  wild  rivers  and  un- 
charted canyons,  the  three-man  party  made 
the  first  successful  exploration  of  the  area. 
Imagine  the  excitement  of  one  man,  Charles 
W.  Cook,  on  accidentally  discovering  the 
rainbow-hued  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, smaller  than  the  Colorado's  Grand 
Canyon,  but  stUl  a  Ei>ectacular  chasm  24 
miles  long  and  1200  feet  deep: 

"Looking  for  a  packhorse,  I  stumbled  out 
of  the  woods  onto  the  rim  of  the  Grand 
Canyon."  Cook  recalled,  "and  the  sight  took 
my  breath  away!"  The  party  spent  that  day 
at  Yellowstone  Falls,  drinking  in  "the  awful 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this  masterpiece 
of  nature's  handiwork."  Deeply  moved,  they 
journeyed  on  to  trace  the  majestic  Yellow- 
stone River  to  a  shimmering  "inland  sea" — 
Yellowstone  Lake.  Traveling  west,  they  dis- 
covered the  Great  Fountain  Geyser  in  full 
play:  "The  setting  siui  shining  into  the 
spray  and  steam  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
burnished   gold,   a  wonderful   sight." 

Small  wonder  that  the  early  explorers  were 
overwhelmed  by  their  Yellowstone  discov- 
eries, and  that  around  their  campflres  they 
discussed  how  this  extraordinary  land  might 
be  preserved  for  all  the  people.  "None  of  us 
definitely  suggested  the  idea  of  a  national 
■  park."  Cook  recalled  later.  "But  we  knew  that 
as  soon  as  the  wonderful  character  of  the 
country  was  generally  known  outside,  plenty 
of  people  wovild  be  hurrying  in  to  get  pos- 
session." 

As  public  Interest  grew.  Congress  ordered 
the  first  official  survey  party  Into  Yellow- 
stone In  1871.  led  by  geologist  Ferdinand  V. 
Hayden.  Accompanjfing  the  exijedition  was  a 
prodigious  pioneer  photographer.  William 
Henry  Jackson,  whose  pictures  of  Old  Faith- 
ful and  other  spectaculars  confirmed  all  the 
wonders  of  Yellowstone  and  profoundly  In- 
fiuenced  Congress.  The  following  year.  Con- 
gress passed  the  act  creating  the  park. 


However,  having  set  aside  our  first  na- 
tional park.  Congress  almost  forfeited  the 
dream.  Appropriately.  Nathaniel  Langford, 
who  had  explored  Yellowstone  lectured  and 
most  actively  campaigned  for  a  park,  was 
named  Yellowstone's  first  superintendent  (at 
no  salary);  but  Congress  gave  him  neither 
the  funds  nor  the  legal  means  to  protect 
his  2.3  mUUon  acres.  As  a  result,  Yellow- 
stone was  left  wide  open  to  vandalism,  poach- 
ing and  depredation — which  soon  reached 
scandalous  proportions.  Greedy  visitors, 
prowling  about  with  shovel  and  ax,  broke 
off  and  carried  away  wagonloads  of  geologic 
formations  and  mineral  specimens.  Exploit- 
ers sought  to  secure  choice  park  lands  for 
private  gain,  to  build  raUroads,  racetracks 
and  even  to  fence  In  the  principal  geysers. 
There  was  illicit  timber  cutting  and  livestock 
grazing,  and  saddest  of  all,  near-decimation 
of  the  buffalo  herds. 

By  1886,  the  wanton  destruction  forced 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  ask  for  U.S. 
troops  to  guard  the  park.  Moving  In  a  de- 
tachment of  First  Cavalry,  the  Army  Imposed 
strict  mUltary  rule,  protected  the  wildlife, 
constructed  headquarters  buUdings,  and 
laid  out  a  road  system.  In  1916,  after  30  years 
of  sound  administration,  the  Army  turned  Its 
task  over  to  the  newly  created  National  Park 
Service. 

And  so  the  park  was  saved.  Or  was  it?  Un- 
believably, Yellowstone  today  seems  to  be 
facing  many  of  the  old  problems  all  over 
again. 

At  the  peak  of  the  summer  season,  the 
area  Is  thronged  with  sightseers  who  crowd 
every  avaUable  camping  space,  motel  and  ho- 
tel accommodation,  and  almost  inevitably  be- 
come involved  In  accidents.  "Many  people 
want  to  visit  here  under  urban  conditions," 
says  Superintendent  Anderson,  "and  so  we've 
got  traffic,  pollution,  a  startling  Increase  In 
robberies  and.  lately,  narcotics."  The  park's 
long-suffering  rangers  now  spend  much  of 
their  time  on  law  enforcement. 

When  not  playing  policeman,  they  rush 
to  aid  victims  of  bear  maulings,'  rescue  lost 
hikers  by  helicopter  and  try  to  keep  the 
over-curious  safe  from  the  200°  P.  pools  and 
hot  springs.  (Last  June,  a  nine-year-old  Vir- 
ginia boy  fell  Into  a  pool  and  was  scalded 
to  death  almost  Instantly.)  To  complicate  the 
problem.  Yellowstone  has  become  a  prime 
attraction  for  winter  visitors — 21,000  last 
season,  many  of  them  shattering  the  solitude 
with  noisy  snowmobiles. 

All  of  this  human  Impact,  with  its  often 
serious  consequences,  is  forcing  the  park 
authorities  to  face  a  pressing  problem:  How 
much  should  facilities  be  expanded  to  meet 
demands? 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  people?"  Yel- 
lowstone visitors  complain.  "You've  got  two 
million  acres,  and  you  squeeze  us  into  camps 
like  sardines!"  In  fact,  the  public  today 
utilizes  only  about  five  percent  of  the  park. 
And  only  three  percent  of  the  visitors — 
some  75,000  a  year — take  a  real  overnight 
hike  into  back  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Park  Service  insists  that  if  it  were  to 
open  up  wilderness  areas  with  blacktop 
roads  and  visitors  centers,  such  as  now  serve 
at  the  Canyon  and  Old  Faithful,  the  primi- 
tive character  of  Yellowstone  would  be  de- 
stroyed. The  grizzly,  bison,  elk,  moose  and 
bighorn  sheep  must  have  vast,  empty  areas 
in  which  to  roam,  breed,  feed  and  die. 

The  park  is  what  biologists  call  a  nearly 
total  "ecological  system,"  wherein  plant  and 
animal  life  are  in  a  constant  shift  and 
struggle  to  maintain  the  balance  of  nature. 
"But  now  man  threatens  to  upset  that 
balance,"  says  supervisory  research  biologist 
Glen  P.  Cole.  Each  year,  for  example,  visitors 
account  for  some  376,000  fishing  days  on  the 
congested  north  shore  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 
This    unrelenting    drain    has   depleted    the 


"  See  "Grizzlies — The  Magnificent  Mei^ace," 
The  Reader's  Digest,  July  '69. 
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native  cutthroat  trout,  and  reduced  average 
flsh  size  by  two  Inches  In  the  last  five  years. 

The  Important  aspect  Is  that  the  cut- 
throat serves  as  food  for  the  endangered 
bald  eagle,  pelican,  osprey,  grizzly  and  other 
wildlife.  As  fishermen  have  Interfered  with 
the  natural  food  chain,  the  Park  Service  has 
been  compelled  to  set  a  limit  of  three  flsh, 
none  under  14  inches,  much  to  some  anglers' 
annoyance. 

What  should  be  the  ceiling  for  man  In  our 
first  national  park?  "0\xi  preliminary  studies 
indicate  probably  about  35.000  visitors  a 
day,"  says  Superintendent  Anderson.  "But 
one  thing  is  certain.  We  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue to  build  more  and  more  campgrounds 
and  facilities  to  meet  more  and  more  de- 
mands from  more  and  more  visitors.  There 
has  to  be  an  end  somewhere." 

Today  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  Yellow- 
stone. And  we  toill  lose  It — unless  we  deter- 
mine to  preserve  this  magnificent  enclave 
as  one  of  the  last  great  Islands  of  total  wil- 
derness In  America. 


CENTENNIAL  YEAR  OF  PESHTIGO, 
WIS.,  FIRE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  centennial  year  of  the  Peshtlgo 
flre — historj-'s  greatest  recorded  loss  of 
life  by  fire.  The  blaze  which  struck  the 
flourishing  sawmill  town  of  1,700  leveled 
it  to  a  desert  of  smoking  ashes  and  killed 
1,182  persons. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  horrors  of  the  Pesh- 
tlgo flre  have  been  forgotten  by  history; 
obscured  by  the  more  widely  known  holo- 
caust which  engulfed  part  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  on  that  same  night.  The  250 
lives  taken  by  this  fire  are  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  death  toll  attributable  to 
the  Peshtlgo  blaze.  Moreover,  the  prop- 
erty damage  resulting  from  the  Chicago 
flre  did  not  match  the  destruction  visited 
upon  northeastern  Wisconsin  during  the 
same  dreadful  hours. 

In  1871,  northern  Wisconsin  was  a  cen- 
ter of  the  timber  industry.  Peshtlgo  a 
boom  town  containing  the  world's  larg- 
est woodenware  factory  and  railroad  con- 
struction crews  working  nearby  swelled 
the  town's  population. 

This  had  been  an  imusually  dry  year 
and  the  town's  people  had  become  ac- 
customed to  sporadic  fires.  So  there  was 
not  undue  alarm  over  the  flre  of  Octo- 
ber 8.  However,  the  tornado  winds  which 
whipped  up  early  in  the  evening  engulfed 
the  town  in  flames,  as  well  as  woodlands 
and  cropland  for  miles  aroimd.  The 
death  toll  would  have  been  greater  If  It 
were  not  for  the  Peshtigo  River  running 
through  the  center  of  town,  where  many 
persons  were  able  to  save  themselves. 

Today,  the  town  of  Peshtigo  stands  re- 
built from  the  ashes  and  remains  a  cen- 
ter of  forest  product  materials.  Its  skilled 
workers,  many  of  them  third  generation 
Americans,  make  up  a  community  with 
tj-pical  American  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  people  of  Peshtigo 
and  in  memory  of  the  persons  who  lost 
their  lives  in  Uiis  disaster,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  published  recently  in  the 
Peshtlgo  Times  which  vividly  recounts 
the  events  of  this  natural  disaster. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Peshtigo  Fire  History's  Greatest  Recorded 
Loss  of  Life  by  Pire 

Fiery  hell  descended  on  Peshtlgo  the  night 
of  October  8,  1871,  mvUtllatlng  northern  Wis- 
consin with  a  Uvld  scar  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion still  unequaled  In  the  tragic  annala  of 
the  world's  great  fires. 

Within  a  few  short  hours,  the  lives  of 
800  persons  were  snuffed  out  In  an  Inferno  of 
flame  and  terror.  A  flourishing  saw  mill  town 
was  leveled  to  a  desert  of  smoking  ashes.  Its 
streets  strewn  with  the  blackened  bodies  of 
men,  women  and  children.  Miles  of  rich  farm 
and  wood  lands  were  scorched  Into  desolation 
and  littered  with  the  seared  corpses  of  burned 
victims. 

And  yet  for  decades,  the  horrors  of  the 
Peshtlgo  fire  remained  forgotten  in  history, 
obscured  by  the  more  widely  known  holo- 
caust that  devoured  a  part  of  Chicago  that 
very  night  in  one  of  fate's  grim  coincidences. 
Chicago  reckoned  Its  toll  only  In  the  number 
of  its  homeless  survivors  and  Its  gutted  build- 
ings, while  Peshtlgo  measured  its  losses  In 
stark  figrures  of  dead  and  injured,  and  total 
destruction. 

timber,  king  or  boom  town 
Like  other  communities  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  railroad  expansion,  Peshtlgo  was 
a  boom  town  in  1871.  'Timber  was  king  here, 
and  the  mighty  spring  rush  of  logs  down  the 
surging  Peshtlgo  river  brought  the  substance 
of  life  to  Its  industries. 

Work  was  plentiful  that  year — at  the 
machines  and  saws  of  the  world's  largest 
woodenware  factory  tvirnlng  out  palls  and 
tubs,  broomhandles  and  clothespins,  barrel 
covers  and  shingles.  Up  river  a  ways,  men 
hooked  logs  from  the  river  booms  and  sheared 
them  Into  gleaming  planks  at  the  saw  mill. 
Nearby  was  a  sash,  door  and  blind  factory, 
and  the  village  boasted  a  foundry  and  black- 
smith shop.  There  were  Jobs  with  the  railroad 
construction  crews  working  near  town,  where 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  was 
then  extending  Its  tracks.  Hundreds  of  tran- 
sient workmen,  many  of  them  new  Immi- 
grants to  this  country,  swelled  Peshtlgo's 
population  far  beyond  the  ofiQcial  census  of 
1,750.  The  stores,  hotels  and  saloons  along  the 
main  street  on  both  sides  of  the  river  bustled 
with  brisk  activity.  Farmers  from  the  Sugar 
Bush — the  rural  area  settled  by  some  three 
hundred  families,  extending  seven  miles 
south  and  west  of  the  village — came  regularly 
to  town. 

Hard-living,  rough-talking  lumberjacks,  In 
Peshtlgo  between  the  winter  logging  camp 
seasons,  along  with  the  settled  family  folks 
were  proud  of  Peshtlgo.  Its  two  slender  spired 
churcihes  and  new  frame  school  building  were 
as  fine  as  any  In  northern  Wisconsin. 

DRY    SPRING   AND    SUMMER 

It  was  a  good  year,  blighted  only  by  the 
hot,  unseasonably  dry  spring  and  summer. 
Just  tvro  rains  fell  from  July  through  Sep- 
tember, creeks  dwindled  to  muddy  trickles, 
the  river  level  dropped,  and  even  the  nor- 
mally Impassable  swamps  dried  to  solid 
prairies  of  peat.  Many  of  the  village  wells 
gave  out  and  water  became  scarcer  as  sum- 
mer ripened  Into  fall.  The  woods  and  grass- 
lands were  already  tinder  dry  and  grew  more 
dangerous  with  each  cloudless  day. 

Spasmodic  fires  began  breaking  out  near 
the  village  in  mid-September,  fiames  licked 
at  its  outskirts  many  times  but  fighting 
crews  of  volunteers  beat  back  the  threaten- 
ing tongues  of  fire.  From  the  Menominee 
river,  seven  miles  north  of  Peshtigo,  to  far 
south  of  Oreen  Bay  conditions  were  the  same. 
For  almost  three  weeks,  smoke  from  the 
smouldering  peat  fires  dimmed  the  sky,  the 
acrid  smell  pervading  the  atmosphere.  The 
ruddy  glow  of  the  blazing  grass  and  woods 
on  the  night  horizon  sharply  silhouetted  the 
black  shapes  of  the  houses  and  factories. 


A  bloody  sun  shone  dimly  through  the 
pall  of  dense  smoke  over  Peshtlgo  on  Sunday, 
October  8.  But  the  villagers  were  not  unduly 
alarmed.  They  lived  this  last  day  before  their 
doom  much  like  any  other  Sabbath  in  their 
lives,  unaware  that  they  acted  on  a  stage 
set  for  disaster. 

With  the  coming  of  evening,  the  chill 
autiunn  air  was  suddenly  whipped  by  a  stiff, 
warm  wind  from  the  southwest.  Flurries  of 
fine  white  ashes  eddied  like  snow  flakes  in 
the  gale,  and  the  dull  red  glare  of  the  outly- 
ing flres  flickered  faintly  through  the  thick 
curtain  of  smoke.  As  quickly  as  it  started,  the 
gale  diminished  and  a  dead,  ominous  calm 
settled  on  the  village. 

silent  calm  precedes  fire 
Church  goers  commented  on  the  silent 
calm  and  increasingly  warm  air  as  they  hur- 
ried home  from  evening  services,  glancing 
apprehensively  at  the  ruddy  southwestern 
sky.  Men  in  the  saloons  paused  in  their 
drinking  to  remark  on  the  growing  heat,  the 
unnatural  stillness.  Children  stirred  uneasily 
In  their  sleep. 

Just  after  eight-thirty,  a  dull  roar  like  the 
rumbling  of  a  distant  volcano,  came  out  of 
the  southwest.  As  it  grew  louder,  the  bloody 
glow  in  the  sky  flared  brighter  and  the  bell 
of  the  Catholic  Church  frantically  tolled 
the  fire  alarm.  The  wind  had  started  blowing 
again,  strong  and  hot.  Men  pulled  on  their 
Jackets  and  boots,  and  rushed  to  the  out- 
skirts for  another  night  of  fighting  off  the 
encroaching  fires. 

By  ten  o'clock,  the  roar  had  thundered  to 
an  earth  shaking  crescendo  and  the  ferocious 
winds,  now  of  tornado  velocity,  ripped 
through  the  village  in  blinding  sheets  of  sand 
and  smoke.  The  frenzied  blaze  whipped 
closer  with  savage  speed,  great  gusts  of 
wind  carried  balls  of  flaming  fury  hundreds 
of  feet  through  the  air.  Like  bolts  from  hell, 
they  burst  on  the  ground  and  hungry 
tongues  of  devouring  flame  streaked  In  every 
direction.  In  panic  for  their  lives  and  fami- 
lies, the  flre  fighters  flung  down  their  buckets 
and  fled  towards  their  homes — Peshtlgo 
could  not  be  saved. 

TORNADO    winds   SPREAD   FIRE 

The  tornado  ripped  a  flaming  roof  from  a 
house  on  the  edge  of  town  and  shredded 
It  in  a  blistering  rain  of  flre.  the  air  was  a 
blizzard  of  burning  coals  igniting  all  they 
touched.  High  over  the  rooftops  floated  giant 
black  clouds  of  smoke  that  exploded  into 
belching  flames,  and  the  winds  lashed  both 
sides  of  the  river  into  a  raging  inferno.  In 
less  than  twenty  minutes  all  that  could  be 
seen  for  miles  were  swirling  smoke  and 
writhing  colls  of  flame.  All  that  could  be 
heard  above  the  thundering  roar  of  the  tor- 
nado were  the  screams  of  the  victims  and  the 
crackling  fury  of  a  hungry  monster  un- 
leashed. 

Great  sheets  of  flre  curled  and  rolled  over 
the  ground,  and  overhead  the  very  air 
seemed  to  be  burning.  One  minute  the 
brightness  was  blinding,  and  in  the  r.cxt, 
fugitives  from  the  flames  floundered  sight- 
lessly in  smothering  banks  of  smoke. 

Fear  for  their  lives  had  gripped  those  In 
their  homes  only  a  few  minutes  earlier,  when 
the  flrst  showers  of  sparks  began  twisting 
through  the  streets.  Mothers  snatched  sleep- 
ing children  from  their  beds  and  rushed  Into 
the  streets  seeking  safety,  men  struggled 
against  the  winds  to  reach  their  families 
and  lead  them  out  of  the  flre.  Fleeing  fugi- 
tives were  hurtled  to  the  ground  by  the  force 
of  the  storm,  some  dropped  dead  clutching 
their  throats  as  If  strangled  by  mad  unseen 
fingers,  flaming  posts  smashed  into  groups 
of  screaming  women  and  children  as  they 
ran  aimlessly  amid  the  holocaust  seeking 
help. 
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DEATH   STRIKES  CITY 

A  middle  aged  man,  holding  his  two  chil- 
dren, dragged  his  sick  wife  on  the  ground  be- 
hind him  for  half  a  mUe — only  to  drop  Ler 
a  few  feet  from  the  safety  of  the  river  when 
her  body  burst  into  sickening  fire.  A  young 
woman,  her  long  blonde  hair  trailing  in 
flames,  shrieked  her  agony  as  she  stumbled 
through  the  stampeding  mob.  Clutching  her 
infant  son  to  her  breast,  a  bereft  mother 
huddled  against  the  earth,  refusing  the  pleas 
of  her  husband  to  leave  their  already  dead 
child.  A  young  bridegroom  pushed  his  wife 
of  three  days  on  a  wagon  bound  for  the  river 
and  as  she  watched,  he  crumbled  in  a  lifeless 
heap  and  was  swallowed  by  the  flre. 

About  65  fugitives  on  the  east  side  Jammed 
the  Peshtigo  Company's  boarding  house — a 
cordon  of  men  fought  futilely  to  save  the 
building  but  the  rain  of  burning  coals  turned 
It  Into  a  blazing  t<Mnb.  There  was  no  sanc- 
tuary from  the  fiames,  the  suffocating  smoke, 
the  choking  banks  of  poison  gases.  A  breath 
of  air  could  be  found  only  with  the  face 
pushed  against  the  ground. 

The  river,  get  to  the  river — Instinct  drove 
the  villagers  and  even  the  terrorized  dumb 
animals  to  the  banks  of  the  stream  in  the 
center  of  town.  The  bridge  fiamed  Into  a 
water  bound  funeral  pyre,  trapping  scores 
who  thought  safety  lay  on  the  other  side. 
Men,  women  and  children  leaped  into  the 
water  and  clung  to  doatlng  logs  or  stood 
neck  deep  in  the  river.  They  huddled  under 
wet  blankets  and  splashed  themselves  with 
water  to  keep  the  flying  sparks  and  flaming 
fragments  from  Igniting  their  clothes  and 
hair. 

HORRORS  or  THE  HISSING  HELL 

The  piercing  walls  of  a  pregnant  mother 
in  labor  cut  through  the  hissing  hell.  An 
elderly  man  tried  to  shield  his  fever  ridden 
wife  from  the  torrent  of  fire,  as  she  lay  on 
a  partly  submerged  feather  bed  he  had 
dragged  to  the  river.  Insane  laughter  f)ealed 
from  a  wild  eyed  young  husband,  gone  mad 
after  finding  the  woman  he  carried  to  safety 
was  a  stranger  and  not  his  young  wife.  Cows 
and  horses  swimming  in  the  river  pushed 
between  the  people,  upsetting  logs  to  which 
clung  whole  families.  One  white  haired  lady 
was  upset  from  her  log  by  a  swimming  cow, 
but  clasped  Its  horns  and  was  carried  to 
shallow  water. 

Scores  of  those  who  could  not  reach  the 
river  killed  themselves.  One  father  slashed 
the  throats  of  his  three  children  and  wife 
then  turned  the  knife  on  himself.  After 
watching  the  spire  of  the  Congregationallst 
church  crack  off  and  stick  in  the  ground 
like  a  giant  candle,  one  man  rushed  to  a 
nearby  well  and  hung  himself  on  the  bucket 
chain.  Many  ran  blindly  through  the  blaze 
shouting  that  the  end  of  the  world  had 
come,  and  were  silenced  only  when  the  flres 
claimed  their  lives. 

In  the  Sugar  Bush  the  suffering  was  the 
same — the  all  consuming  fires  that  lept  over 
open  fields,  the  giant  balls  of  black  smoke 
that  wafted  through  the  air  and  exploded 
Into  fiames,  the  banks  of  choking  gases,  the 
heat  so  intense  It  split  huge  boulders.  Those 
In  the  Bush  who  lived  through  the  night 
found  safety  In  creek  beds,  in  low  ravines 
and  freshly  plowed  fields  where  they  dug 
holes  for  their  faces  with  their  hands.  The 
toll  was  tremendous,  even  proportionately 
greater  than  In  the  village  Itself,  and  only 
eight  farm  houses  escaped  destruction. 

VILLAGE  LEVELED  TO  HOT  ASHES 

A  few  hours  before  dawn,  the  flres  spent 
themselves,  the  wind  died  down  and  the 
autumn  chill  returned  to  the  air.  The  sur- 
vivors pulled  themselves  from  the  river  and 
began  wandering  through  the  hot  ashes  of 
the  leveled  village  seeking  their  relatives — or 
their  bodies.  The  only  structures  Jutting  from 
the  smouldering  desert  were  the  unflnlshed 
framework  of  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  brick  walls  of  a  dry  kiln.  Streets 


could  be  traced  only  by  the  charred  and 
twisted  bodies,  the  shapeless  remains  of  Iron 
wagon  wheels.  The  sickened  and  grief  strick- 
en survivors  gathered  around  piles  of  burning 
coals  to  warm  themselves  and  dry  their 
clothes.  The  only  foods  to  be  found  were  raw 
turnips,  potatoes  and  cabbages. 

Some  victims  had  lived  through  the  night 
of  flre  only  to  be  claimed  by  the  fatal  fingers 
of  fever  and  of  shock  so  great  their  hearts 
could  not  withstand  It  longer.  The  Increas- 
ingly colder  autumn  air  chilled  all  the  sur- 
vivors, many  of  whom  had  fled  their  homes 
and  garbed  only  In  scanty  night-clothes  that 
were  torn  and  partially  burned  In  their  flight. 

Big  John  Mulligan,  himself  burned  during 
the  night  of  horror,  walked  six  miles  north 
to  Marinette  and  solicited  help  for  the  vil- 
lage. By  mld-mornlng  on  Monday  wagon 
loads  of  supplies  arrived  in  Peshtlgo.  The 
Injured  were  given  treatment  and  carried  to 
Marinette,  where  one  of  the  hotels  was  turn- 
ed into  an  extra  hospital.  Crews  worked  day 
and  night  gathering  the  remains  of  the  dead 
and  carrying  their  sad  burdens  to  the  ceme- 
tery. Those  who  could  not  he  identified  were 
buried  In  a  mass  grave,  still  visible  In  the 
historic  burial  ground.  A  memorial  marker 
has  been  erected  there.  Tents  were  brought 
to  Peshtlgo  to  shelter  the  homeless. 

rlRE  SAVES  THIEF 

The  same  flre  that  had  taken  so  many  lives 
saved  one  man  from  execution  by  destroying 
every  rope  In  the  village.  On  the  day  after  the 
flre,  a  calloused  thief  was  found  rooting 
through  the  ashes  and  stealing  the  valuables 
from  the  burned  and  charred  bodies.  A  hasty 
trial  was  held  amid  the  still  smoking  ruins, 
and  the  looter  was  found  guilty  by  a  Jury 
which  unanimously  condemned  him  to  be 
hanged  on  the  spot.  But  not  a  rope  untouched 
by  the  flre  could  be  found  In  the  whole  town. 
Someone  suggested  stringing  him  up  with  a 
heavy  logging  chain,  and  It  was  placed 
around  his  neck  In  a  brutal  hangman's 
noose.  He  fell  to  his  knees  and  begged  and 
pleaded  for  mercy  from  the  hardfaced  aven- 
gers. His  cries  ultimately  affected  the  on- 
lookers so  much  that  they  gave  him  his 
freedom. 

When  word  of  the  disaster  reached  Green 
Bay  via  a  steamer  Monday  night,  relief  sup- 
plies began  pouring  Into  the  village.  Over 
$155,000  was  raised  within  the  next  few 
months  tliroughout  the  country  and  in  some 
foreign  lands  for  the  relief  of  the  Peshtlgo 
survivors.  Putting  aside  their  sadness,  the 
villagers  began  rebxiilding  their  homes  and 
Industries. 

Many  freak  aspects  of  the  holocaust  still 
defy  scientific  explanation.  Hundreds  of  hu- 
mans survived  the  blaze  In  the  waters  of 
creeks,  ponds  and  the  river — yet  flsh  life 
perished.  Heat  was  Intense  enough  in  the 
center  of  a  wide  clearing  to  burn  out  stumps, 
leaving  only  holes  In  the  smoking  ground 
where  the  roots  had  been — yet  a  neighboring 
field  of  corn  shocks  was  untouched.  The 
white  wooden  tabernacle  containing  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  Catholic  Church  vrais 
found  unscorched  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  the  priest  had  carried  it — yet  every- 
thing around  It  was  charred  into  blackness. 

OTHER    AREAS    HIT 

Fires,  with  accompanying  phenomena  like 
that  at  Peshtlgo,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  occurred  that  night  on  Wisconsin's 
Door  County  across  the  bay.  Although  torna- 
does of  fierce  velocity  whipped  both  areas, 
schooners  on  the  intervening  bay  reported  no 
unusually  strong  winds. 

The  black  balls  of  smoke  that  exploded 
into  flames  have  been  explained  as  accumu- 
lations of  inflammable  gases  from  the  great 
flres  that  did  not  Ignite  until  they  reached 
air  where  the  oxygen  had  not  been  depleted 
by  the  conflagration.  The  banks  of  poison  gas 
mentioned  by  so  many  survivors  may  have 
been  concentrations  of  carbon  dioxide, 
created  by  the  flre. 


As  if  in  partial  compensation  for  that  dis- 
aster, Peshtlgo  was  one  of  the  few  cities  In 
the  country  that  was  untouched  by  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930's. 


NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pretsident,  ade- 
quate nutrition  is  a  major  concern  for 
our  20  million  older  Americans. 

In  many  cases  a  poor  diet  may  inten- 
sify the  severity  of  other  problems  be- 
setting the  aged.  For  example,  improper 
nutrition  may  lead  to  chronic  disease,  or 
even  mental  illness.  For  instance,  in  a 
study  of  elderly  patients  admitted  to  two 
psychiatric  Institutions  in  Philadelphia, 
approximately  60  to  70  percent  were  re- 
ported to  have  serious  nutritional  prob- 
lems. 

Several  factors — such  as  low  income 
or  lack  of  information  about  a  proper 
diet — contribute  to  the  problem.  Also 
important  Is  the  need  for  an  efifective 
delivery  system,  particularly  for  older 
single  persons. 

For  these  individuals,  the  Nutrition 
Program  for  the  Elderly  Act  would  be  an 
important  step  forward.  This  measiire 
would  make  it  national  policy  to  provide 
nutritious  meals  at  conveniently  located 
centers  including  senior  citizen  centers, 
schools,  and  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  institutions.  Federal  funding 
in  the  amount  of  $50  million  would  be 
available  to  provide  at  least  one  hot  meal 
per  day  and  at  reasonable  prices  for  the 
aged.  In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey, 
funding  under  this  program  would  be 
sufficient  for  about  2  million  meals  in 
1  year  for  elderly  persons  in  need. 

This  proposal  would  also  help  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  approach  to  their 
related  problems.  Outreach  services 
woiild  be  available  to  assure  maximum 
participation  by  eligible  individuals.  Ad- 
ditionally, this  special  emphasis  program 
would  provide  counseling,  informational, 
health,  and  referral  services. 

Equally  important,  eating  in  a  group 
setting  would  provide  a  new  opportunity 
to  meet  others.  For  lonely  persons,  this 
could  be  an  effective  means  for  counter- 
acting isolation.  Several  pilot  projects 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  have 
demonstrated  that  a  meal  in  a  group 
setting  is  oftentimes  a  drawing  card  for 
bringing  lonesome  and  frustrated  indi- 
viduals into  a  whole  range  of  community 
activities. 

Today  the  nutrition  problems  of  the 
elderly  are  urgent  and  far  reaching. 
Quite  clearly,  immediate  and  special  at- 
tention is  needed  now.  The  Nutrition 
Program  for  the  Elderly  Act,  I  strongly 
believe,  provides  a  sensible  and  coordi- 
nated approach  for  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge.   

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS  RECEIVES 
VFW  CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  evening 
at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  23d 
annual  congressional  banquet  in  Wash- 
ington, a  great  American  and  an  out- 
standing Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  honored.  Receiving  the 
VFW    Congressional    Award    was    the 
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Honorable  Leslie  C.  Abends,  of  Illinois' 
17th  District.  In  accepting  this  award, 
the  longtime  House  Republican  whip  and 
ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  joins  a  distinguished 
list  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
over  the  years  have  been  recognized  for 
their  invaluable  services  to  the  American 
people  by  the  VFW. 

Given  the  universal  respect  and  ad- 
miration in  which  Les  Arends  is  held  by 
liis  colleagues  and  his  knowledge  gained 
from  years  of  study  of  our  national  de- 
fense needs  and  priorities,  whenever  he 
discusses  defense  and  national  security 
aflfairs,  his  words  are  given  the  utmost 
attention  and  studied  consideration. 
Upon  being  presented  with  the  VFW 
award  last  evening  Les  Arknds  took  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  several  of  the 
more  prominent  aspects  of  national  de- 
fense policy  as  they  relate  to  today's 
economic,  political,  and  International 
realities.  I  believe  his  thoughts  are  ex- 
tremely pertinent  to  the  Senate's  on- 
going debate  of  defense  policy,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
VFW  Commander-in-Chief  Herbert  R. 
Rainwater  presenting  the  award  and  the 
speech  of  the  Honorable  Leslie  C.  Arends 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congressional  Award  Introduction 
(By  Commander-in-Chief  H.  R.  Rainwater, 

Veterans   of  Foreign   Wars  of  the  United 

States,  Tuesday,  March  9,  1971) 

Tonight  we  are  gathered  In  our  nation's 
capital  to  pay  homage  to  one  of  America's 
most  respected  leaders.  We  honor  a  man 
who  has  unselfishly  dedicated  bis  life  to 
our  country  from  the  moment  he  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  Great  Depression  nearly  two  score  years 
ago. 

We  honor  a  man  whose  personal  Integrity 
has  always  been  above  reproach — a  man  who 
has  been  ever  willing  to  llrten  to  the  plea 
for  help  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand — a  man 
who  sincerely  believes  that  being  a  member 
of  Congress  is  being  able  to  do  things  for 
his  fellow  man. 

We  honor  a  man  who  has  been  a  confidant 
of  America's  great  Presidents  from  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  to  Richard  Nixon.  A  man 
whose  counsel  has  always  been  relied  on 
f::!r  Its  depth  of  wl.^om  based  on  fact  and 
logic — a  man  who  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  well-liked  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  gentleman  we  honcr  tonight,  Les 
Arend3,  frcra  the  great  state  of  Illinois — 
"the  land  of  Abe  Lincoln" — Is  a  great  Amer- 
ican in  the  finest  sense  of  that  phrase.  He 
believes  In  sen/Ice  to  the  nation.  In  our 
coimtry's  veterans — each  and  every  one — 
and  In  a  strong  America.  These  are  Just 
some  of  the  multitude  of  reasons  that  Con- 
gresianan  Arends  Is  considered  one  of  the 
time. 

As  Republican  Party  Whip,  Les  Arends  Is 
charged  with  making  sure  his  party  has  all 
its  votes  on  the  floor  when  necessary.  He 
was  first  picked  by  his  coUeagues  for  the 
honor  of  "Whip"  In  1943,  and  has  served 
in  that  position  Irnger  than  anyone  In  his- 
tory, on  either  the  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle. 

In  this  crucial  position  he  plays  a  key  role 
in  the  determination  of  party  policy  and 
strategy  on  various  measures  coming  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Friendship  for  the  man  we  honor  Is  not 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  political  aisle. 


however,  for  he  has  Just  as  many  warm 
boosters  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Today,  only  three  men  In  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives  outrank  him  in  years  of 
service.  Congressman  Arends  Is  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Important  House 
Ethics  Committee  and  the  member  with  the 
most  service  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  As  a  Navy  veteran,  he  Is  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  men  and  women  In  our 
armed  forces.  And  he  realizes  full  well  that 
our  nation  must  remain  strong  if  we  are 
to  remain  a  free  people. 

It  has  been  said  of  Les  Arends  that  he  Is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  the  statue  of  Freedom  atop 
the  Capitol  dome.  Tonight,  with  friendship, 
humility  and  heartfelt  appreciation  from  all 
of  us.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  present  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Congressional  Award 
to  Congressman  Leslie  Arends  for  his  out- 
standing service  to  our  Nation. 

Speech  of  Congressman  Leslie  C.  Arends,  of 
Illinois,  House  Minority  Whip  and 
Ranking  Member  on  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  at  the  Veterans  or  For- 
eign Wars  ANfiUAL  Congressional  Dinner, 
Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C, 
Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  this  evening. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  offer  my  per- 
sonal congratulations,  not  only  to  the  win- 
ners, but  to  all  the  fine  young  men  and 
women  who  participated  in  the  V.F.W.  Na- 
tional E.ssay  Contest.  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
my  boast  when  I  take  the  liberty  to  point 
out  that  the  essay  winner  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Miss  Bailey,  is  a  young  lady  from  my 
Congressional  District. 

I  am  proud,  very  proud,  to  have  been  se- 
lected by  your  great  and  splendid  organiza- 
tion to  be  the  recipient  of  this  coveted  Con- 
gressional Award. 

When  I  consider  the  contribution  which 
you  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  made  to 
the  preservation  and  promulgation  of  our 
American  ideals,  and  when  I  reflect  on  the 
outstanding  contribution  made  by  those  who 
have  previously  received  this  recognition,  I 
feel  very  humble,  very  humble  indeed.  I 
would  that  I  could  be  as  worthy. 

In  my  many  years  of  service  In  the  Con- 
gress no  honor  has  come  to  me  that  Is  more 
meaningful  than  the  honor  you  bestow  this 
evening. 

When  I  flrst  cemie  to  Congress  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  House  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and,  of  course,  have  served  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  since  It  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1948,  with  the  unification  of  the 
Military  Affairs  and  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
I  have  the  distinction,  if  indeed  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction, considering  that  I  tun  not  the 
Chairman,  to  have  served  longer  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  than  any  mem- 
ber of  It. 

When  I  learned  that  I  was  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  this  award,  I  called  our  Committee 
Chairman,  the  Honorable  F.  Edward  Hubert, 
of  Louisiana,  to  tell  him  the  good  news.  Per- 
haps I  was  subtly  reminding  him  of  my  sen- 
iority. Perhaps  I  wanted  to  Impress  him  with 
the  fact  that  although  in  the  minority  we 
Republicans  do,  upon  occasion,  receive  some 
recognition. 

He  congratulated  me  and  said,  "Now,  Les  In 
accepting  an  award  as  important  as  this  from 
an  organization  as  important  as  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  you  cannot  make  the  stand- 
ard politician's  bullfight  speech."  For  those 
of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  It,  that  Is  a 
speech  which,  like  a  bullfight,  lasts  approxi- 
mately one-half  hour  and  contains  only  a 
moment  of  truth. 

I  told  him  my  remarks  this  evening  would 
be  substantially  less  than  a  half  hour,  that 
what  I  had  to  say  would  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and 


that  I  did  not  intend  to  make  even  a  non- 
partisan Republican  speech. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  have  always  been  proud  of  the 
non-partisan  manner  In  which  our  Commit- 
tee has  dealt  with  all  matters  pertaining  to 
our  national  defense.  When  our  Committee 
held  Its  first  organization  meeting  in  this 
new  Congress,  Congressman  Hebert — who 
succeeded  the  late  Mendel  Rivers  as  Chair- 
man—emphasized In  his  opening  statement 
that  this  was  one  policy  he  wanted  to  see 
continued.  I  am  sure  It  will  be. 

As  a  member  of  my  political  party's  lead- 
ership in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  always  been  proud  of  the  non-partisan- 
ship with  which  the  House,  as  a  whole,  has 
approached  national  security  problems. 

We  used  to  have  a  fine  old  tradition  In  this 
country  known  as  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
You  may  recall  that  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  the 
80th  Congress,  the  late  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denburg  of  Michigan,  furnished  the  leader- 
ship for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  during 
the  Truman  Administration.  And  this  was 
during  the  period  of  the  none  too  popular 
Korean  "police  action"  as  It  was  then 
characterized. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  who  serve  in  the 
Congress,  particularly  in  the  United  Slates 
Senate,  have  a  responsibility  In  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  forelg^n  relations  and  In 
the  prosecution  of  a  war.  But  under  our  Con- 
stitution the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  primary  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations,  and  he  Is  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  our  armed  forces.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  give  him  our  maximum 
possible  support,  and  particularly  during  a 
period  of  International  stresses  and  strains 
and  conflict. 

That  does  not  mean  we  should  "rubber 
stamp"  whatever  our  President  or  any  Presi- 
dent proposes  or  undertakes.  Bipartisanship 
does  not  mean  that  our  voices  of  disagree- 
ment be  silent.  But  let  them  be  voices  of  re- 
straint, not  voices  of  opposition  for  opposi- 
tion's sake. 

At  no  time  should  partisan  considerations 
enter  into  our  decisions  with  respect  to  for- 
eign policy  or  with  respect  to  our  national 
defense  posture.  One  implements  and  supple- 
ments the  other.  Both  pertain  to  our  national 
security  and  to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
and  to  the  malnenance  of  peace. 

While  our  Constitution  vests  in  the  Presi- 
dent primary  responsibility  for  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policy  and  designates  him 
Commander-in-Chief  of  our  armed  forces,  the 
Constitution  vests  in  the  Congress  the  pr.- 
mary  responsibility  for  determining  the  size 
and  the  nature  of  our  armed  forces.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  our  national  security — 
our  safety  as  a  free  people — requires  that 
there  be  maximum  cooperation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  whoever  Is  our 
President  and  whatever  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  Congress. 

In  his  recent  "State  of  the  World  Report" 
President  Nixon  said:  "It  Is  essential  that 
the  United  States  maintain  a  military  force 
sufficient  to  protect  our  Interests  and  meet 
our  commitments.  Were  we  to  do  less,  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  creating  a  stable 
world  structure." 

The  measure  of  sufficiency  Is  not  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  we  annually  spend  on  our  de- 
fense establishment.  The  size  and  nature 
of  our  national  defense  is  necessarily  dic- 
tated by  the  nature  of  the  world  In  which 
we  live,  by  the  threat  and  the  potential  threat 
we  face.  Our  objective  Is  to  deter  war,  not  to 
make  war.  We  do  not  seek  to  Impose  our  will 
on  any  people  anywhere. 

Had  the  conquest  of  territory  and  the 
subjugation  of  i>eople  been  our  objective  we 
could  readily  have  achieved  It  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  when  we  had  In  being  the 
mightiest  military  and  naval  force  In  all  the 
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world  and  we  were  the  sole  possessors  of  the 
atom  bomb. 

Instead,  we  Initiated  the  Marshall  Plan 
to  assist  countries  left  prostrate  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  This  in  Itself  belles  the  oft- 
repeated  propaganda  charge  of  United  States 
Imperialism. 

The  size  and  nature  of  our  national  de- 
fense Is  also  dictated  by  our  treaty  commit- 
ments and  by  what  our  allies  contribute  to 
our  mutual  security.  In  my  Judgment  we 
have  been  over-committed.  Oiw  Interests 
should  shape  our  commitments,  not  the 
other  way  around.  We  cannot  police  the 
world,  and  we  do  not  seek  to  maintain  a 
huge  defense  establishment  for  any  such 
purpose. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  our  national 
defense  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  Is 
a  very  substantial  stmi^$71.8  billion — S76 
billion  If  we  include  military  assistance. 
Without  question  military  spending  places  a 
heavy  tax  burden  on  all  of  our  citizens.  But 
I  am  confident  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  taxpayers  are  willing  to  bear  this 
burden  as  long  as  It  Is  necessary  for  our 
coimtry's  security  and  provided  we  get  a 
dollar's  worth  of  defense  for  each  dollar 
expended. 

In  the  Congress,  and  particularly  In  the 
Senate,  which  Incidentally  Is  760  feet  and 
often  one  million  light-years  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  voices  are  raised  almost 
dally  calling  for  more  and  more  reductions 
In  oiu-  defense  budget.  Over  and  over  again 
we  hear  the  quotation  from  President  Elsen- 
hower's Farewell  Address  when  he  said  we 
must  guard  against  any  unwarranted  Influ- 
ence by  a  military-Industrial  complex. 

They  seek  to  leave  the  Impression  that  a 
great  amount  of  this  defense  spending  is  due 
to  the  Insidious  Influence  of  the  military- 
Industrial  complex,  whatever  that  Is.  They 
ignore  that  In  the  same  address  Elsenhower 
warned  against  other  pressure  groups.  They 
conveniently  Ignore  that  In  the  same  Pare- 
well  speech  the  late  President  Elsenhower 
said:  "A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace 
Is  our  Military  Establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction". 

Those  who  trvimpet  so  loudly  about  the 
size  of  our  defense  budget,  using  the  myth 
of  a  military-Industrial  complex  as  a  scape- 
goat, Invariably  call  for  a  reordering  of  our 
priorities  that  there  may  be  an  increase  In 
spending  on  social  programs.  There  is  no 
denying  that  there  Is  an  Increased  need  for 
some  of  our  social  problems — in  the  area  of 
education,  housing,  health,  environment  and 
all  such.  I  have  and  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port the  President's  programs  to  meet  these 
human  needs.  But  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
way  to  meet  these  needs  Is  to  proceed  to  dis- 
arm unilaterally. 

Insofar  as  the  argument  with  respect  to 
buget  priorities  is  concerned,  what  program 
Is  entitled  to  a  higher  priority  than  our  na- 
tional security?  In  my  Judgment  this  hue 
and  cry  about  reordering  priorities  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  smoke  screen  to  Justify  In- 
creased si>endlng  on  programs  that  are 
thought  to  be  politically  popular. 

There  has  already  been  a  reordering  of 
priorities.  For  fiscal  years  1969,  1970  and  1971 
there  has  been  an  average  annual  decrease 
of  around  $2  billion  in  military  spending. 
And  during  this  same  period  spending  on 
nonmilitary  programs — Federal,  state  and 
local — there  has  been  an  average  annual  In- 
crease of  $23  billion. 

For  the  flrst  time  in  20  years,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  spent  in  this  fiscal 
year  more  to  meet  human  needs  than  spent 
on  our  national  defense.  In  our  1972  budget 
defense  spending  will  amount  to  34  percent 
of  the  total  spending,  and  the  outlays  for 
human  resources  programs  will  amount  to  42 
percent  of  total  spending  In  the  next  fiscal 
year. 


In  the  1872  budget  It  is  proposed  that  we 
spend  »76  million  for  our  military  and  mili- 
tary assistance  programs.  That  is  a  tremen- 
dous sum.  Understandably,  the  averaige  citi- 
zen registers  "shock"  when  he  hears  the 
figure — $76  billion.  That  Is  why  our  social 
planners  persist  In  emphasizing  the  dollar 
amount. 

But  what  the  average  citizen  does  not 
know  Is  that  It  Is  less  than  outlayed  for 
social  programs,  that  It  Is  less  on  a  percent- 
age basis  than  m  any  year  since  1960,  and 
that  Is  less  than  we  actually  should  spend 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  a  national 
defense  second  to  none. 

Bear  in  mind  that  not  only  has  there  been 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  dollars  spent  for 
defense,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  what 
these  dollars  will  buy.  Like  everything  else, 
a  ship,  an  airplane,  a  tank  and  every  one  of 
our  cosvly  weapons  systems  costs  more  today 
than  they  did  two  or  three  years  ago. 

And,  as  is  always  true  in  an  Inflationary 
period,  personnel  costs  have  greatly  In- 
creased. The  average  citizen  does  not  realize 
that  over  one-half  of  our  total  defense 
budget   represents   personnel   costs. 

And  these  costs  will  become  substantially 
higher  If  we  proceed,  as  proposed,  to  phase 
out  the  draft  and  establish  :in  all-volunteer 
force.  Right  now  this  is  being  considered  by 
our  Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist.  And  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  reason  to  be  alarmed  as  to  our 
present  security.  But  I  must  frankly  say  that 
I  am  concerned,  deeply  concerned,  as  we  look 
to  the  future. 

While  Soviet  Russia  continues  to  increase 
Its  defense  spending,  we  have  been  in  the 
process  of  substtmtially  reducing  ours.  While 
Russia  continues  to  build  up  her  Navy,  we 
have  been  allowing  ours  to  stagnate.  That 
Soviet  Russia  has  had  a  number  of  naval 
ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  In  the  Caribbean  Is  not  without 
significance.  Their  navy  is  impressive,  not 
only  In  numbers  but  In  quality. 

Most  ominous,  as  we  look  to  the  future.  Is 
the  Soviet  drive  for  technological  superiority. 
It  Is  estimated  that  they  are  spending  40  to 
50  percent  more  on  military  research  and 
development  than  we  are — a  difference  of 
around  3  billion  a  year. 

In  nuclear  power  the  Soviets  are  not  only 
developing  large  warheads,  much  larger  than 
any  In  our  arsenal,  but  have  been  Increasing 
the  number  and  accuracy  of  their  Intercon- 
tinental missile  delivery  systems  at  an  awe- 
some rate.  They  have  built  up  their  strategic 
forces  to  the  point  where  they  have  achieved 
nuclear  parity  and  have  continued  costly  mis- 
sile development  in  a  determination  to 
achieve  superiority. 

We  simply  cannot  let  Soviet  Russia  control 
the  seas.  We  simply  cannot  let  the  Russians 
move  Into  a  position  of  strategic  superiority. 
Oiu'  strategic  offense  forces  are  not  only  the 
principal  deterrent  to  global  war.  they  are 
the  principal  deterrent  to  the  kind  of  nu- 
clear blackmail  that  a  superior  Soviet  Russia 
could  carry  out— nuclear  blackmail  which 
would  endanger  freedom  In  our  own  country 
and  destroy  It  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  security  situation  that  confronts  us 
today  is  decidedly  different  from  what  faced 
us  before  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  We 
will  no  longer  have  the  time,  as  we  did  then, 
to  delay  an  adversary  long  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  weapons  and  to  train  the  men.  All 
our  defense  planning  must  look  not  only  to 
the  realities  of  the  present  but  to  the  grave 
potentials  of  the  future. 

You  who  have  defended  our  country  in 
foreign  wars,  as  Individuals  and  as  an  or- 
ganization, have  always  recognized  that  the 
realities  of  national  defense  require  some- 
thing more  than  the  summer  soldier  and 
the  sunshine  patriot.  It  requires  men  of  all 
seasons.  And  we  now  seem  to  be  in  the 
winter  of  discontent  Insofar  as  our  na- 
tional defense  is  concerned. 


Our  objective  Is  not  to  make  war  but  to 
deter  It.  Our  objective  Is  to  keep  the  peace. 
To  achieve  this  objective  we  must  at  all 
times  have  a  nutional  defense  second  to 
none — a  defense  that  is  well-balanced — one 
that  is  sufficiently  strong  and  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  any  threat  to  our  security, 
whenever  and  wherever  It  may  arise. 

I  urge  you  who  have  fought  In  past  wars, 
to  fight  for  a  level  of  preparedness  that  will 
prevent  wars.  I  urge  you  to  heed  the  ad- 
monition of  your  comrades  who  He  In 
Flanders  fields  around  the  globe:  "To  you 
from  falling  hands  we  throw  the  torch;  Be 
It  yours  to  hold  It  high." 

The  safety  of  our  country,  and  our  cher- 
ished right  to  be  free,  is  at  stake.  What  we 
do  today  will  determine  our  tomorrow. 


FISH  FARMING 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  fish 
farming  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
agricultural  industries  in  the  Nation. 

The  industry  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  Arkansas,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  have  been  of  some  assistance  in  aid- 
ing the  development  of  fish  farming  by 
sponsoring  legislation  which  established 
fish  farming  experimental  stations  and 
other  measures  which  encouraged  this 
industry. 

Mr.  Roy  Prewitt,  of  Lonoke,  Ark.,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  successful  pioneers  In 
fish  farming,  has  written  a  column  en- 
titled "Rambling  Along,"  published  in 
the  February  1971,  issue  of  the  American 
Fish  Farmer.  In  his  column,  Mr.  Prewitt 
traces  the  development  of  fish  farming 
and  some  of  the  problems — past  and 
present — faced  by  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent the  article  be  printed  in  the  Re- 
cord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Rambling  .^long 
(By  Roy  Prewitt) 

Prevlotis  to  World  War  11,  efforts  were 
made  to  culture  channel  catflsh  In  several 
areas  of  the  country.  I  tried  It  In  1927  but 
lost  the  farm  during  the  depression  two  years 
later.  Catfish  culture  met  with  some  success 
in  Kansas  and  at  least  two  of  the  original 
catfish  farmers,  Vernon  Kreibel  and  Bus 
Hartley,  are  still  In  business. 

After  that  war,  a  great  many  people  began 
farming  minnows  In  many  states.  At  that 
time,  minnow  farming  was  being  encouraged 
by  wildlife  and  conservation  agencies  as  a 
means  of  conserving  the  supply  of  wild  min- 
nows as  food  for  the  wUd  fish  popiUatlon.  A 
boom  bit  the  business  about  1950  and  ex- 
pansion set  In  across  the  nation.  This  lasted 
about  three  years  tintll  a  series  of  major 
setbacks  eliminated  about  Bb%  of  the 
growers.  There  were  too  many  reasons  for 
these  failures  to  detail  here.  It  suffices  to  say 
that  most  of  the  15%  who  survived  slowly 
built  their  enterprises  by  good  business  prac- 
tices and  good  management  until  today  it  Is 
estimated  minnow  sales  may  reach  $100  mil- 
lion annually  at  the  retail  level. 

BIO  MINNOW  CROP 

rt  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  5  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  minnows  were  exported 
from  the  vicinity  of  Lonoke,  Arkansas  dur- 
ing the  year  1970.  The  8.000  acres  of  minnows 
in  Lonoke  County  are  running  a  close  second 
to  the  $9  million  earned  from  75,000  acres 
of  soybeans  grown  in  the  county.  I  hope  this 
discussion  of  millions  of  dollars  does  not 
excite  some  of  our  readers  into  Jumping  Into 
the  minnow  business  with  get-rich-qulck 
Ideas.  I  can  assure  you  that  It  la  a  tough. 
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competitive  business  and  Is  hard  for  a  new- 
comer to  break  Into.  The  people  In  the  busi- 
ness are  knowledgeable.  All  the  weak  once 
fell  by  the  wayside  long  ago.  Even  now,  this 
business  has  ups  and  downs  and  recessions. 
Every  few  years,  It  seems  that  a  saturation 
point  will  soon  be  reached,  but  this  never 
quite  happens.  Those  in  the  business  have 
learned  ta  live  with  these  things. 

About  the  middle  1950'8.  farmers  were 
encouraged  to  grow  bass  and  buffalo  to  util- 
ize fallow  land.  This  kicked  off  another  boom 
which  lasted  about  three  years  then  col- 
lapsed. A  few  stayed  on  and  their  business 
has  steadily  grown.  How  big  this  business 
is,  no  one  seems  to  know  or  care.  There  Is  a 
high  demand  for  both  species  In  many  areas 
of  the  nation  and  they  command  prices  as 
high  or  higher  than  other  species  being  cul- 
tivated. 

WIDESPREAD    MARKET 

The  buffalo  farmers  seem  to  know  their 
markets.  I  visited  a  farm  last  winter  where 
an  80  acre  pond  was  being  harvested  and  saw 
fish  trucks  from  several  states  waiting  to  be 
loaded.  As  almost  everyone  knows,  there  Is 
perhaps  an  unlimited  demand  for  Uve  bass 
for  fee  fishing  lakes  and  stocking  purposes,  so 
farmers  are  learning  to  grow  them. 

Curiously,  farmers  who  are  growing  In 
conjunction  with  catfish  are  finding  that 
most  of  them  readily  learn  to  eat  catfish  feed 
pellets.  Bass  even  hang  around  the  self  feed- 
ers and  feed  on  the  pellets  which  the  catfish 
cause  to  drop  from  the  feeders.  Farmers  have 
also  found  that  crappie.  which  In  many  areas 
Is  a  gourmet  fish,  readily  feeds  and  grows  on 
pellets. 

EARLT    PROBtJ:MS 

Early  fish  farmers  in  Arkansas  were  beset 
by  many  difficulties,  legal  and  social.  When  I 
left  a  legal  and  political  career  In  Little  Rock 
and  began  carving  a  choice  rice  and  cotton 
farm  into  a  fish  farm,  some  people  thought  I 
was  crazy  and  many  old  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances studiously  avoided  contact  with 
me.  Fish  farmers  had  a  long  legal  battle  with 
conservation  agencies  and  their  allied  and 
supporting  organizations.  Farm  organiza- 
tions gave  fish  farmers  no  support,  and  news- 
papers gave  them  no  editorial  help  and  put 
news  about  their  activities  on  the  sports 
pages.  The  first  support  for  fish  farmers  in 
Arkansas  in  a  major  newspaper  was  voiced  by 
Victor  Ray,  now  public  relations  director  for 
the  Farmers  Union  In  Washington,  D.C.  who 
was  then  agricultural  editor  for  the  Arkansas 
Gazette.  For  this,  he  was  "called  on  the  car- 
pet" by  his  superiors  but  was  able  to  con- 
vince them.  If  not  of  the  Tightness  of  his 
editorial,  at  least  of  his  right  to  say  what  he 
said. 

RICK    AND    SOYBEAN    CTTLTrVATION 

Rice  farming  In  Arkansas  had  a  similar 
history.  The  first  rice  was  grown  near  Lonoke 
by  W.  F.  F\iller  in  1910.  His  Industry,  which 
now  brings  Into  Arkansas  about  125  million 
dollars  a  year,  had  many  difficulties.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  rice  culture  was  opposed 
was  that  It  was  considered  a  health  hazard. 
At  one  time  the  Arkansas  Legislature  consid- 
ered barring  its  culture  on  these  grounds.  In 
some  areas,  legal  Injunctions  were  obtained 
against  farmers  who  attempted  to  grow  rice. 
Puller's  mental  stability  became  suspect  and 
at  one  time,  serious  consideration  was  given 
to  incarcerating  him  In  a  mental  institution. 
A  curious  sidelight  of  the  rice  saga  was  that 
Fuller  improvised  a  handmade  device  and 
about  1909  milled  some  of  bis  rice,  packaged 
It  and  had  Little  Rock  grocers  give  It  to  their 
customers,  for  what  la  now  known  as  a  prod- 
uct acceptance  teat.  Subsequently,  custom- 
ers reported  that  it  was  almost  as  good  as  Im- 
ported rtce,  according  to  results  published  in 
the  Little  Rock  papers. 

Soybeans  did  not  have  the  legal  difficulties 
which  beset  rtce  and  fish  farmers,  but  there 
were  production  and  marketing  difficulties.  I 
remember  that  my  father  successfully  grew 


soybeans  on  our  hillside  Ozark  farm  about 
1908  but  could  not  decide  what  to  do  with 
them.  He  tried  using  them  for  hay  but  had 
Insurmountable  difficulties  In  curing  them. 
From  that  time  until  about  1962.  soybeans 
were  an  insignificant  crop  In  Arkansas.  Now 
we  export  about  209  million  dollars  worth  a 
year.  As  late  as  1961,  a  prominent  Eastern 
Arkansas  banker  who  was  also  a  farmer  with 
large  holdings  voiced  the  opinion  to  me  that 
soybeans  had  no  future  in  Arkansas.  This 
same  man  in  1965  said  that  he  was  net- 
ting more  money  from  soybeans  than  from 
rice. 

BOOM    PREDICTED 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  I  want  to  make 
in  this  column.  About  four  years  ago,  catfish 
culture  began  to  boom  and  this  has  been  the 
biggest  fish  farming  boom  of  all.  But  before 
1970  ended  there  were  widely  published  pre- 
dictions by  knowledgeable  people  that  1971 
would  witness  the  collapse  of  the  catfish  in- 
dustry. Frankly,  I  don't  believe  this  will  hap- 
pen, and  I  think  that  by  the  middle  of  1971 
there  will  be  an  actual  shortage  of  farm 
grown  catfish.  If  the  catfish  farmers  will  or- 
ganize In  some  way  to  have  their  fish  certi- 
fied as  wholesome,  there  will  be  no  end  to  the 
demand. 

As  many  of  our  readers  know,  I  have  been 
Involved  in  fish  farming  a  long,  long  time. 
During  the  past  25  years,  my  activities  have 
enabled  me  to  know,  on  a  first  name  basis, 
most  of  the  leaders  In  every  facet  of  the 
fish  business  throughout  the  U.S.  and  most 
of  the  world.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple who  process  and  market  the  fish  this  na- 
tion eats.  For  10  years  I  have  tried  to  Interest 
them  in  farm  fish,  to  no  avail.  Suddenly,  due 
to  pollution  publicity,  they  are  calling  me 
and  wanting  to  know  who  can  supply  them 
steadily,  not  sporadically,  with  an  attrac- 
tively packaged  farm  grown  fish  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  wholesomeness.  If  ever  a  busi- 
ness was  ready  to  really  boom.  It  Is  the 
entire  fish  farming  Industry.  In  telephone 
conversations  this  week,  I  learned  that  farm 
grown  Israeli  carp  were  being  Imported  to 
New  York  from  Israel. 

PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

Much  of  the  nation  Is  Just  now  becoming 
aware  of  farm  grown  fish.  The  cries  that  the 
Industry  Is  collapsing  may  have  a  tragic  ef- 
fect on  legislation  recently  Introduced  in 
Congress  by  Congressmen  Charles  Griffin  of 
Mississippi  and  J.  J.  Pickle  of  Texas,  which 
is  intended  to  supply  adequate  capital  and 
marketing  and  other  research  for  the  entire 
farm  fish  industry.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from 
a  very  powerful  Congressman  Indicating  that 
he  was  already  being  Influenced  adversely  by 
rumors  that  fish  farming  has  little  future. 
He  mentioned  that  much  of  his  Information 
came  from  ocean  and  sport  fishing  interests. 

The  Griffin  and  Pickle  hills  encompass  all 
kinds  of  fish  farming — any  fish  grown  under 
controlled  conditions.  It  is  time  that  all  fish 
farmers'  groups  realize  that  they  are  a  very, 
very  small  minority,  with  little  power  in 
Washington  and  that  the  time  has  come  for 
them  to  stand  together  and  promote  an  In- 
dustry which  has,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a 
future  as  bright  as  that  of  soybeans  and  that 
is  not  limited,  as  some  would  like  us  to  be- 
lieve, to  specific  areas  of  the  country,  if  we 
think  in  terms  of  the  many  different  species 
of  aquatic  animals  which  show  promise.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  would  mean  that  the 
fish  farmer  could  take  his  rightful  place  in 
the  business  world  and  begin  to  make  im- 
pressive strides  toward  making  aquaculture 
as  commonly  known  and  respected  as  agri- 
culture is  today. 


SECOND-ORADE    STUDENTS'    CON- 
CERN FOR  THE   ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  specific 
example  of  the  increasing  concern  for 


our  environment  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion recently. 

The  second-grade  class  at  the  Wash- 
ington Elementary  School  in  Waupun, 
Wis.,  has  been  working  on  a  project  of 
how  we  can  go  about  saving  wildlife  from 
extinction  and  abuse. 

The  students  have  been  involved  in 
writing  letters  to  conservation  organiza- 
tions, studying  the  materials  received  in 
answer  to  their  requests,  and  putting  up 
displays  in  their  classroom  on  the  prob- 
lems of  saving  our  wildlife.  Their  work 
on  this  project  has  not  only  brought 
them  greater  understanding  of  the  prolH 
lems  of  our  environment  but  it  has  also 
strengthened  traditional  skills  of  reading 
and  writing. 

This  class  and  their  teacher.  Miss 
Marsha  Gravitz,  deserve  recognition  for 
their  accomplishments.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  from  the  Fond 
du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter  describ- 
ing their  efforts  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wauptin  Second  Graders  Lkarn  of 

Environment 

(By  Thelma  Kaiser) 

Watjpun. — "What  can  I  do  to  save  our 
diminishing  wildlife  from  abuse  and  extinc- 
tion?" 

Twenty-nine  students  In  Miss  Marsha 
Oravltz'  second  grade  at  Washington  Ele- 
mentary School  can  respond  with  a  multitude 
of  answers  to  that  question.  They  are  aware 
of  the  gap  of  misimders.tanding  between 
humans  and  wildlife  and  "know"  wild  ani- 
mals are  meant  to  be  free. 

They  have  been  Introduced  to  the  exploi- 
tation of  our  environment  and  of  our  wild- 
life because  Miss  Oravitz,  a  native  of  Fond 
du  Lac  and  treasurer  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Hvunane  Society,  has  always  been  concerned 
about  all  living  things. 

She  said  she  has  long  admired  the 
"reverence-for-llfe"  humanitarians,  such  as 
Albert  Schweitzer.  She  believes  that  the 
primary  functions  of  education  are :  fostering 
an  awareness  of  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
all  life;  and  developing  a  responsive,  respon- 
sible empathy,  which  will  result  In  a  happier 
world  for  the  student  and  all  his  contacts. 

Miss  Gravitz  has  embodied  this  philosophy 
in  an  article  which  is  scheduled  to  appear 
In  the  May  1971  issue  of  "The  Instructor." 
a  leading  elementary  education  Journal. 
She  is  using  this  philosophy  as  a  basis  for 
her  master's  thesis,  which  will  be  an  In- 
depth  study  of  the  question,  "Will  children 
develop  greater  empathy  toward  i>eople  and 
animals  as  the  result  of  humane  education?" 

She  said  that  as  she  presented  the  aspects 
of  the  wildlife  problems  to  the  children,  they 
were  dismayed  as  they  learned  of  It.  Their 
broad  knowledge  not  only  comes  from  the 
classroom  discusslonfi,  but  from  TV  specials, 
magazine  articles  and  resource  persons — but 
their  concern  has  not  ended  there. 

"To  find  comprehensive  answers  to  these 
jjertinent  questions,  each  second  grader  in 
the  class  wrote  letters  to  prominent  experts 
in  the  conservation  field,  such  as  Sen.  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  renowned  naturalist,  Carl  O. 
Marty;  authoress  Hope  Sawyer  Buyukmlhcl; 
the  National  WUdllfe  Federation  and  De- 
fenders of  Wildlife,  Inc." 

"Much  to  their  inspiration,  each  child  re- 
ceived personal  letters — along  with  a  wealth 
of  conservation  brochures — from  these  prom- 
inent Individuals  and  organizations.  Carl 
Marty  even  took  the  time  and  expense  to 
send  each  student  his  own  wildlife  record 
and  book." 

Miss  Oravltz  said  that  the  children  are 
taking  immediate  action  on  this  personal  ad- 
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vice.  They  proudly  wear  the  emblem  tag, 
"Protect  and  preserve  our  wildlife."  A  visit 
to  their  classroom  is  most  rewarding  as  they 
excitedly  tell  of  what  they  have  learned  from 
TV  programs,  such  as  "Penguin  City,"  "The 
FlOTlda  Everglades,"  "Say  Good-Bye"  and 
"Elephant  Country." 

All  hands  quickly  raised  when  the  ques- 
tion was  asked,  "What  can  you  do  about  It?" 
Their  answers  are  childlike,  yet  full  of  wis- 
dom, as  they  reply,  "They  should  have  more 
marsh  rules,  they  're  not'  pos,  d  to  shoot  the 
geese  dead  I"  "When  L'm  big.  I'll  send  more 
guards  to  guard  them,"  "They  shouldn't  use 
the  wild  mustang  hoof  for  glue"  and  "Ani- 
mals should  have  Just  as  long  to  live  as  we 
do." 

It  Is  evident  that  these  second  graders  are 
"getting  Involved"  before  a  visitor  even  en- 
ters their  classroom,  the  corridor  walls  out- 
side the  door  have  pictures  of  "Penguin  city," 
Once  in  the  classroom,  two  beautiful  bulle- 
tin boards,  the  smaller  one  depleting  the 
Florida  Everglades  and  the  larger  one,  wild- 
life are  worth  saving,  perfect  examples  that 
they  are  not  just  studying  wildlife.  Through 
this  one  study,  they  are  gaining  additional 
experience  in  reading  writing  and  art  work. 

As  Miss  Gravitz  pointed  out,  they  are  not 
limiting  their  knowledge  to  the  classroom, 
they  are  taking  on  the  resjKinsibllity  of  edu- 
cating others  of  the  Importance  of  preserva- 
tion. She  related  that  one  mother  even  com- 
mented to  her  that  her  son  brings  his  zeal 
to  the  dinner  table  with  the  admonition, 
"We  all  must  get  busy  before  It's  too  latel" 


THE   NATION'S   DAIRY   ECONOMY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  sending  a  telegram  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin,  urging  him 
to  take  immediate  action  to  alleviate  the 
increasingly  depressed  condition  of  our 
Nation's  dairy  economy.  Prices  paid  to 
milk  producers  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  increases  in  most  other  areas  of 
our  economy.  In  the  mounting  inflation 
of  food  prices,  farmers  have  steadily  lost 
ground.  It  is  unfair  to  penalize  dairy 
farmers  for  price  increases  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

Costs  of  production  for  dairy  farmers 
have  increased  during  the  past  year 
while  price  support  levels  have  remained 
the  same.  There  is  no  reason  why  farm- 
ers should  be  made  the  scapegoat  for 
this  administration's  failure  to  meet  its 
responsibility  to  control  inflation  and 
assure  full  employment. 

I  have  strongly  urged  the  following  ac- 
tions by  Secretary  Hardin  to  insure  that 
dairy  farmers  are  not  made  step-children 
in  the  economic  market  place:  Restora- 
tion of  the  full  90-percent  parity  that  is 
aUowed  by  law;  follow  through  on  ad- 
ministration promises  for  increased  pur- 
chases of  cheese  for  schools  and  needy 
families  and  reconsideration  of  Presi- 
dent's decision  not  to  fund  the  special 
school  milk  program  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  year. 

Pull  90  percent  parity  is  needed  to 
allow  dairy  farmers  a  fair  return  on  large 
investments  of  capital  and  labor.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  essential  to  counteract  the  in- 
flationary pressure  felt  by  farmers  In 
purchasing  replacement  equipment,  and 
in  meeting  tax  payments,  high  interest 
rates,  and  other  operating  costs. 

The  inadequacy  of  cheese  purchases 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  det- 
rtmental  not  only  to  farmers  but  also 
to  those  in  the  school  lunch  program, 


needy  families,  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions whom  such  purchases  are  de- 
signed to  serve.  In  order  to  provide  an 
adequate  amount  of  cheese  for  these 
programs.  USDA  should  be  purchasing 
between  130  and  135  million  poimds  of 
cheese  annually.  At  the  present  time 
less  than  50  milUon  pounds  are  being 
pui-chased. 

Last  month  Secretary  Hardin  said 
that  USDA  would  step  up  its  purchases 
of  cheese.  I  note  that  this  pledge  has 
not  been  carried  out.  Adequate  purchases 
would  benefit  the  poverty  stricken,  sup- 
plement the  diets  of  children  in  school, 
and  help  to  stabilize  the  market  price 
of  cheese  at  a  level  that  would  provide 
a  fair  return  to  producers. 

In  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1970,  the 
special  school  milk  program  was  ex- 
tended and  Congress  made  plain  its  sup- 
port for  this  program.  I  am  dismayed 
that  the  administration  is  again  trying 
to  eliminate  the  special  school  milk 
program.  The  President  has  not  re- 
quested any  funds  for  this  program  in 
his  fiscal  year  1972  budget.  A  note  found 
in  the  appendix  to  the  budget  clearly 
indicates  tliat  this  was  not  an  oversight. 
I  have  protested  to  Secretary  Hardin  this 
deliberate  effort  to  frustrate  the  will  of 
Congress. 

I  have  asked  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  consider  each  of  these  rec- 
ommendations, and  redirect  USDA  pol- 
icies both  in  fairness  to  farmers  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  entire  economy.  I 
have  asked  that  he  take  action  before 
April  1,  1971,  to  prevent  present  eco- 
nomic slippage  among  dairy  farmers 
from  spreading,  with  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  farmers  and  nonfarmers 
alike. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  message  to 
Secertary  Hardin  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

March  9,  1971. 
Mr.  Cliitord  Hardin. 

Secretary    of    Agriculture,    Department    of 
Agriculture,    Washington,    D.C: 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  depressed 
state  of  the  dairy  economy.  The  prices  paid 
to  producers  of  milk  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  Increases  In  most  other  areas  of  the 
economy.  As  a  result  the  price  support  which 
you  established  a  year  ago,  that  reflected 
85%  of  parity  has  now  been  reduced  to  79%. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  increase  the  sup- 
port price  of  manufacturing  milk  to  the 
full  90%  that  Is  allowed  by  law.  This  action 
is  necessary  to  Insure  that  our  dairy  farmers 
will  be  full  participants  In  the  economic 
market  place.  I  also  urge  you  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  cheese  that  Is  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government.  This  action  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  a  stable  market  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  to  provide  adequate  amounts 
of  cheese  for  the  school  lunch  program,  non- 
profit Institutions  and  the  poverty  stricken. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  currently  purchasing  less 
than  half  of  the  cheese  that  Is  needed  for 
these  programs. 

I  was  also  very  disappointed  to  learn  that 
no  funds  were  requested  in  the  President's 
budget  for  the  special  school  milk  program. 
I  would  hope  that  this  decision  would  be  re- 
considered and  that  the  administration 
would  support  this  vital  program. 

I  hope  that  you  realize  the  plight  of  the 


dairy  farmers  and  will  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  these  requests. 

Walter  P.  Mondalx, 

V.S.  Senate. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
rest  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  would  like  to 
give  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Russell. 
For  38  years,  he  dedicated  himself  to 
the  Senate,  gaining  the  respect  of  all 
who  have  served  here  and  contributing 
greatly  and  lastingly  to  the  character  of 
this  institution. 

Honor,  ability,  and  integrity  were  the 
hallmarks  of  Senator  Russell's  long  ca- 
reer here.  And  with  his  unsurpassed 
knowledge  and  imderstanding  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  its  rules,  he  was  a  commanding 
figure  in  the  Senate  throughout  his  long 
career. 

A  man  of  enormous  persuasiveness  and 
influence.  Senator  Russell  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations with  great  decorum  and  effec- 
tiveness for  many  years. 

In  his  State  and  his  Nation  and  among 
his  colleagues,  his  memory  will  long  en- 
dure. 


DIET  INTAKE  AND  HEART  DISEASE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  some  re- 
cent, significant  developments  in  the  re- 
lationship of  diet  intake  to  the  incidence 
of  heart  disease  offer  relief  for  a  vast 
segment  of  the  pubUc  that  for  years  has 
been  plagued  by  advertising  and  other 
propaganda  urging  less  consumption  of 
animal  fats,  including  dairy  products,  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  risk  of  coronary 
heart  disease. 

A  report  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  from  a 
study  conducted  over  a  20-year  period 
on  a  carefully  selected  sample  of  912  per- 
sons, concluded  that,  "With  one  excep- 
tion, there  was  no  discernible  association 
between  reported  diet  intake  and  serum 
cholesterol  level"  in  the  sample  that  was 
studied.  Serum  cholesterol  level  in  the 
blood  has  been  linked  to  the  incidence  of 
heat:t-^isease. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration started  an  investigation  of 
the  credibility  of  advertisements  that 
suggest  a  direct  relationship  between 
diet  and  heart  disease. 

The  Government  report  that  I  have 
referred  to  is  a  study  conducted  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  imder 
HEW's  Public  Health  Service.  It  is  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Framinghsun  Diet 
Study. 

Results  of  the  Framingham  Study  pro- 
vide a  dramatic  refutation  of  the  exag- 
gerated claims  and  assertions  contained 
in  the  public  campaign  that  implores 
members  of  the  general  public  to  switch 
their  diets  from  wholesome  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  margarine  and  other  vegetable 
fats.  The  appeal  is  that  such  a  switch 
would  lower  the  cholesterol  level  in  the 
blood,  something  that  contributes  to  the 
development  of  atherosclerosis  and 
heart  attack. 

Efforts  by  dairy  fanners  and  other 
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affected  producers  to  resist  this  propa-  indicates  that  the  measurement  of  food  In-  measured  In  past  examinations  it  was  used 

ganda  campaign  have  not  been  success-  '•a^«  was  relatively  good  in  this  study.  as  a  criterion  for  augmenting  the  dietary 

fill  In  lisht  of  fhe  available  studv  results  "^^^  parameters  other  than  serum  choles-  sample.  For  this  purpose,  all  male  subjecu 

ty^'rJcofdmLtLcorr^tedWthit  fe^  **'°^  ^"^   ^  considered.  One  was  blood  In  the  otherwise  qualified  population  with 

ine  recora  must  oe  correciea  so  inai  uie  hemoglobin— was  It  directly  related  to  Iron  cholesterol  levels"  of  300  mg%   or  more  or 

publics  confidence  In  the  nigh  wortn  OI  imake?  it  was  found  there  was.  in  fact  a  below  170  mg%  were  Included  In  the  dleUry 

dairy  products  can  be  restored.  very  weak  inverse  relationship  between  these  sample  as  "high  cholesterol"  and  "low  choles- 

The  conclusion  of  the  PYamingham  two  variables,  whereas  (of  course)  the  p)ostu-  terol  males,  respectively.  These  groups  prom- 
study,  edited  by  William  B.  Kannel,  M.D..  lated  relationship  was  in  the  other  direction.  Ised  to  be  unusually  potent  in  the  evalua- 
and  Tavia  Gordon  speaks  for  itself.  I  "^^^  other  was  coronary  heart  disease  in-  tlon  of  dietary  hypotheses.  The  wives  of  these 
r,iir.fo /iiro/.Ht7  fnnm'fVio  rervirt-  cldence — was  It  related  prospectively  to  diet?  men  were  also  Included.  These  methods 
quote  Oireciiy  irom  ine  report.  No  relationship  was  found.  yielded  a  total  sample  of  1049  subjects   603 

In  undertaking  the  diet  study  at  Framing-  ,    .^      ^         •      ,  men    and   546    women.    A   summary   of   the 

ham  the  primary  Interest  was,  of  course.  In  The   conclusion    of    the   Framingham  dietary  sample  Is  shown  In  Table  2    These 

the  relation  of  diet  to  the  development  of  study  is  clear.  Other  reported  studies  in  persons  were  to  be  studied  in  a  period  of  36 

coronary  heart  disease  (CHD).  It  was  felt,  y^g  issue  of  diet  and  heart  disease  indi-  months. 

however,  that  any  such  relationship  would  ^^  similar  results.  Of  the  1049  persons  in  the  sample  only  9ia 

^o!^t«oMeverand 'ser^Smer^olTvS  m  view  of  these  studies,  two  Federal  yielded  successful  interviews.  The  other  137 

S^uSng  tie  risk  of^iS However!  no  agencies-the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis-  were  accounted  for  as  follows: 

relationship  could  be  discerned  within  the  tration  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis-     Not  interviewed ei 

study  cohort  between  food  Intake  and  serum  sion — have  begun  to  scrutinize  the  adver-         Refused 33 

cholesterol  level.  It  does  not  neceasarUy  fol-  tising  claims  that  have  caused  so  much        ?f**i:" ^ 

low,  however,  that  food  Intake  is  unrelated  confusion  and  bewilderment  over  the  use    ^^^l^^Ji-:r-—: ^3 

me^Siim'''"'"  ""^  '"""^  °*''*'"  """^"^'^^  of  wholesome  dairy  products.  Xiier."L  .".:::::::::::"""  ;S 

"in  the'period  between  the  taking  of  the  The  actions  of  these  two  agencies,  and  No  patternI.IIIII"IIII"IIIII"II"    n 

diet  Interviews  and  the  end  of  the  16-year  events  leading  up  to  the  actions,  were        Dieting  u 

follow-up,  47  cases  of  de  novo  CHD  devel-  outlined  recently  in  an  excellent  article         Poor   communication 4 

oped  In  the  Diet  Study  group.  The  means  for  by  Mr.  Morton  Mintz  in  the  Washing-        Uncooperative  „. 31 

all  the  diet  variables  measured  were  prac-  ^gn  post.                                                                       Other 9 

tically  the  same  for  these  cases  as  for  the  j  ^^^j^  unanimous  consent  that  the  full  It  was  not  Intended  by  this  procedure  to 

8u«^Uon  o°f  a^v  ^latl^Tetween  ^^'and  text  of  the  article  by  Mr.  Mintz  be  print-  P«>vlde  an  estimate  of  the  usual  diets  in  the 

?hfs^b^quLneSopment  oT  C^ln  the  ed  in  the  RECORD  following  the  printing  Pramlngham  Study  group  as  a  whole  but 

tne  suDsequeni  aeveiopmeni  01  ^^lu  lu.  T;ne  „ry^„  -PromincrViom  r»iof  Qtnrtv  ••  rather  to  collect  information  to  test  the  hy- 

study  group,  despite  a  distinct  elevation  of  of    The  Framinghani  Diet  Study.  potheses  that  "The  regulation  of  the  level  of 

serum  cholesterol  level  in  men  developing  There   bemg  no   objection,   the  items  serum  cholesterol  and  the  development  of 

CHD.  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  coronary  heart  disease  are  related  to 

C0NCi.tJSi0N3  as  follows:  1.  The  caloric  balance 

With  one  exceprUon  there  was  no  dlscernl-  ,^^    framingham    Dnr    Sttjdy:    Diet   and  2.  Level  of  animal  fat  intake 

ble  association  between  reported  diet  Intake  ^^  regulation  of  Serum  Cholesterol  3.  Level  of  vegetable  fat  Intake 

and  serum  cholesterol  level  in  the  Framing-  ,„,-„,„-,„      ^,  ^                     ^               ^  4.  Level  of  protein  Intake 

ham  Diet  Study  Group.  The  one  exception  ^  ^  1957-1960  a  diet  assessment  was  under-  5    ^^^^  of  cholesterol  Intake  .  .  ." 

was   a   weak    negative    association    between  ^^^^  ^or  a  sample  of  the  Framingham  Study  nresents  data  relating  ta  th» 

rA\nT\r  intftkp  ftnrf  KPnim  rhoiesteroi  levpi  In  Cohort  on  their  fifth  biennial  examination.!  », JiTtt  ^^    presents  aata  relating  to  the 

^orlc  intake  and  serum  Cholesterol  level  in  ^he  method  used  was  a  modification  of  the  hypotheses    respecting     the    reguUtlon    of 

rfiPtarv  intPrviPw  dfiveionert  hrf  RiirkP  >  and  senmi  Cholesterol.  To  these  has  been  added 

While  negative  findings  on  a  sample  can  J^^^"^°^  Ivaluatme  th?"usuar  lone^  *^«  hypothesis  that  serum  cholesterol  level 

be   argued    to   be   consistent    with    positive  was  airectea  to  evamatmg  tne    usual    long-  13  related  to 

-     -^          .      ^.            .              ^.^      ^  J.      \.         ,  term  intake  of  each  person  Interviewed.  »<»icic.vc^  ut, 

findings  in  the  universe,  the  data  strongly  P  6.  Level  of  the  ratio  of  complex  to  simple 

suggest  that  If  there  really  is  any  associa-  .±^^^J^  °i   eiabo?atT^i^nf^eme  carbohydratee  (C/SraUo). 

tlon  between  diet  Intake  and  serum  choles-  *:°™"^^   "*  ^°-  "aoorate  sampling  scheme. 

terol  level  In  the  Framingham  Study  popula-  ^  26  percent  random  sample  was  drawn  from  the  measurement  or  diet 

tlon  It  Is  probably  a  weak  one.  *  listing  of  the  original  sample  respondents.  Two  reports  have  appeared  describing  the 

It  is  important  to  be  perfectly  clear  what  "^'^  sample  was  then  modified  as  follows:  techniques  used  and  the  reUablUty  of  the 

these  findings  mean  and  what  they  do  not  <*)  One  half  of  the  women  sampled  were  measurement  of  dietary  Intake.*  •  WhUe  the 

mean.  They  mean  that  In  the  Framingham  removed.  measurement  of  nutrient  Intake  is  exoeed- 

Study  Group,  diet  (as  measured  here)  Is  not  (b)    All   persons   who   were    known  dead  Ingly    difficult    the    general    conclusion   of 

associated   with   concurrent   differentials   In  were  removed  (25  men,  7  women).  these  methodological    studies  was  that  the 

serum  cholesterol  level.  It  does  not   mean  (c)   All  persons  who  had  missed  the  last  procedure  provided   a   relatively   valid   and 

that    the    difference    between   Framingham  two  consecutive  examinations  were  removed  reliable  measure  of  usual  dally  Intake. 

and  some  other  population  (say  the  people  (50  men,  25  women) .  However,    diet    Interviews    were    obtained 

of  Japan)   In  serum  cholesterol  level  Is  un-  (d)  All  persons  with  the  diagnosis  of  heart  over  a    4- year  period  and  it  may  well  be 

related  to  differences  between  these  popula-  disease   or   definite   hypertension    were    re-  asked    whether    the    technique    remained 

tions  in  diet.  Still  less  does  It   mean  that  moved   (Table  1).   (Persons  who  were  dlag-  stable  over  that  period  of  time.  Figures  1 

senim  cholesterol  levels  cannot  be  changed  nosed  as  having  these  conditions  subsequent  and  2  indicate  that  the  total  caloric  Intake 

by  changes  in  dietary  Intake.  to  the  sampling  but  prior  to  the  Interview  reported    for    the    study    group    decreased 

On  the  other  hand,  these  findings  suggest  were,  however,  retained) .  The  diagnoses  measurably  over  the  4-year  period, 
a  cautionary  note  with  respect  to  hypotheses  comprised  any  form  of  definite  heart  dls-  In  particular,  levels  dtirlng  the  last  year 
relating  diet  to  serum  cholesterol  levels,  ease.  Including  myocardial  Infarction,  an-  of  interviewing  were  substantially  less  than 
There  is  a  considerable  range  of  serum  gl^a  pectoris,  and  rheumatic  heart  disease,  during  the  first  three  years.  If  one  specific 
cholesterol  levels  within  the  Framingham  A  total  of  173  i>ersons,  124  men  and  49  nutrient  is  consldared — total  grams  of  fat- 
Study  Group.  Something  explains  this  Inter-  women,  were  removed  for  these  reasons,  a  parallel  trend  is  noted,  as  might  be  an- 
Indlvldual  variation,  but  It  Is  not  diet  (as  However,  these  were  the  only  medical  ex-  tlclpated.  That  this  is  not  easily  explained 
measured  here.)  Clearly  if  there  Is  to  be  an  elusions  and  other  persons  with  known  dls-  by  a  change  with  time  in  the  persons  inter- 
attempt  to  manipulate  serum  cholesterol  ease,  some  of  them  involving  dietary  ther-  viewed  may  be  judged  from  Figures  5  and  6 
level  m  a  general  population  It  would  be  de-  apy,  are  Included  In  the  dietary  sample.  which  show  trends  in  body  weight.  While  the 
slrable  to  know  what  these  powerful  but  un-  The  wives  of  all  the  men  selected  for  the  average  weight  v^-as  lower  for  men  Inter- 
speclfled  forces  are.  dietary  sample  were  then  added  in  order  to      

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  findings  l^ave  these  women  available  to  supplement  jQn  the  inifiai  .^nirtv  ri^iAr.r,!.  nfi^., 

relate  to  diet  <M  7ne««rcd  Acre.  This  implies  their   husband's    stories.   The   husbands   of  4^^  t  r    P^arLn    ^  Ind^^^^^       P 

that  using  some  other  technique  for  meas-  women  in  the  random  sample  were  not  in-  Mann    o    v     K«nnAi    w'  n"  Qv,,,.ti7ff '  n" 

r^T^re^^thanThTit^u^dyTd 4"t  f^^s\^. '^i^T^y^^^'T.s.::^:  ^s=^j.  ^ud"Tl~r  f ^ 

riTn^lh^^SSft  V>r"r*  genesi^^slnce  this  attribute  had  been  '^T^'^^^^X^ s^^lLir^.  ctt 

^^^^T.1^^^^T       ^^-  ^\i^  "^^  ^°"      "=al  Nutrition  11 :  226-234,  September  1962. 

portant  in  considering  some  other  param-  lA  few  Interviews  were  obtained  on  the  "Mann,   G    V.   Pearson     G     Gordon    T 

eter  to  determine  whether  or  not  It  Is  highly  fourth  and  sixth  examinations.  Dawber   T    R    L^ell   LP    Shurt^  D  Diet 

S'^rther^^rt'^^'^o  l^^t^^    "^y^  '  ^^"^^^  ^'^^  ^«  "''"'^  ^'^^^^^  ^  *  *«°'  '^'^  cardlov^S  dlseas^  m  t^e  P^^mS- 

study.Furthermore.it  should  be  remembered  m  research.  J.  Amer.  Diet.  Assoc.  23:   1041-  ham  Study.  Amer.  J.  Clinical  Nutrition  11: 

that,   for    men    at    least.    Internal   evidence  1046,  December  1947.  200-226,  September  1962. 
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viewed  at  the  end  of  the  study  than  men 
Interviewed  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
(a  findmg  that  might  be  construed  as  con- 
sistent with  trends  for  total  caloric  Intake) 
the  opposite  was  true  for  women  Inter- 
viewed. 

Figures  1  and  2  might  also  be  examined 
for  evidence  of  seasonal  variation  in  re- 
ported Intake.  The  Interview  was  Intended 
to  elicit  "usual"  Intake;  that  is,  something 
more  general  than  the  recent  diet  of  the 
individual.  If  this  effort  was  successful 
there  should  be  no  evidence  of  seasonality 
in  re|x>rted  Intake.  Despite  substantial  varia- 
tion from  quarter  to  quarter  In  total 
calories  reported,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  variation  followed  a  seasonal  cycle. 

USUAL  INTAKE 

WhUe  it  Is  dlfflciUt  to  specify  exactly  how 
the  diet  for  this  study  group  compares  with 
that  for  the  Framingham  cohort  as  a  whole 
or  how  the  Framingham  diet  compares  vrtth 
that  for  United  States  adults  generally,  there 
may  be  some  Interest  in  the  findings  In  a 
carefully  evaluated  group  of  American  adults 
(Tables  3  and  4). 

On  the  average,  men  consumed  3156 
calories  and  women  consumed  2142  calories. 
Some  40  percent  of  these  calories  came  from 
fat  and  70  percent  of  the  fat  was  from  ani- 
mal sources.  (There  was  little  difference  be- 
tween men  and  women  In  these  proportions) . 
Caloric  Intake  decreased  with  age  In  both 
men  and  women  but  the  percent  of  calories 
from  fat  was  about  the  same  across  the  age 
range.  A  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the  fat 
came  from  animal  sources  in  older  persons. 

Distributions  of  various  nutrient  measures 
are  given  in  Figures  7-20.  There  Is  obviously 
considerable  variation  In  all  these  measures 
from  one  person  to  another.  This  Is  also 
evident  in  the  standard  deviations  given  In 
Table  3. 

While  caloric  Intake  had  a  considerable 
range  in  the  study  g^oup,  there  was  a  heavy 
concentration  of  reported  Intakes  for  men 
and  women  at  the  modal  values  (Figure  7). 
This  appears  visually  in  the  marked  "peaked- 
ness"  of  these  curves.  When  caloric  Intake 
is  expressed  as  calories  per  pound  of  body 
weight  this  peakedness  becomes  less  marked 
(Figure  8).  The  curves  for  the  major  nutri- 
ents also  tend  to  have  a  large  number  of 
values  at  the  mode  combined  vrlth  consider- 
able dispersion  (Figures  9-20).  Probably  the 
most  impiortant  feature  of  these  curves  Is 
the  evidence  they  show  that  diet  as  reported 
for  this  Study  Group  Is  by  no  means  uni- 
form. There  is  a  wide  range  of  Intake. 

All  such  assessments  are,  of  course,  de- 
pendent on  one's  perspective.  In  terms  of 
diets  In  which  only  15  or  20  percent  of  the 
calories  come  from  fat  almost  all  values  for 
the  Study  Group  are  "high,"  with  roughly 
90  percent  of  the  group  receiving  30  percent 
or  more  of  their  calories  from  fat.  Clearly,  If 
the  effects  being  assessed  appear  only  above 
or  below  some  threshold  value,  a  population 
which  was  truncated  at  that  value  would  be 
imsultable  for  studying  the  effect. 

An  additional  piece  of  information  of  some 
Interest  Is  the  correlation  between  the  ma- 
jor diet  components  and  total  caloric  Intake 
(Table  6).  It  will  be  noted  that  the  major 
nutrients  correlate  highly  with  total  caloric 
Intake.  Thus,  It  would  be  anticipated  that 
any  findings  for  total  caloric  Intake  would 
generally  prefigure  the  findings  for  the  ma- 
jor nutrients.  On  the  other  hand  the  various 
ratios  and  percentages  tend  to  have  a  much 
lower  correlation  with  total  caloric  intake. 

RELATION    OF    SPECIFIED    DIET    CHARACTEBIBTICS 
TO    SERUM    CHOLESTEROL    LEVELS 

The  relationship  of  specified  diet  charac- 
teristics to  serum  cholesterol  levels  Is  sum- 
marized briefly  in  Table  6,  which  gives  cor- 
relation coefficients  with  senim  cholesterol 
for  a  number  of  diet  characteristics.  The 
serum  cholesterol  value  used  is  that  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  the  Interview. 


Caloric  balance 
The  following  measures  related  to  caloric 
balance  were  looked  at  for  a  ptosslble  relation 
to  serum  cholesterol  levels. 

(a)  Calories  per  day 

(b)  Daily  caloric  Intake  per  pound  of  body 
weight 

In  addition,  each  measure  (a  or  b)  was 
examined  separately  at  specified  levels  of 
physical  activity.  Calories  per  day  showed  a 
slight  negative  association  with  serxim  cho- 
lesterol level  (over  all  age  groups)  in  men 
but  no  association  in  women.  This  is  evident 
from  the  correlation  coefficients. 

When  the  population  is  divided  into  per- 
sons above  and  below  median  caloric  Intake, 
(or  median  caloric  Intake  per  pound  of  body 
weight)  those  men  with  higher  caloric  In- 
take tend  to  have  lower  serum  cholesterol 
levels;  but  there  is  no  similar  difference 
found  In  women  (Tables  7  and  8). 

This  finding  is  somewhat  puzzling  and  It 
is  reasonable  to  inquire  If  this  Is  related  in 
some  way  to  the  level  of  physical  activity. 
In  a  given  weight  group  persons  who  report 
higher  activity  levels  also  report  higher  ca- 
loric intakes  Table  9).  (This  may  be  taken 
as  a  validation  of  both  the  diet  interviews 
and  the  physical  activity  histories).  What  is 
more,  relative  weight  tended  to  be  great  in 
men  who  were  more  sedentary  (caloric  in- 
take fixed)  or  who  had  a  higher  level  of 
caloric  Intake  (physical  acUvlty  fixed.)  Again 
this  tends  to  validate  the  measuring  tech- 
niques used.  These  associations  app>ear  to  be 
considerably  stronger  for  men  than  women, 
although  this  may  well  be  a  function  of  the 
paucity  of  women  reporting  higher  levels 
of  physical  activity. 

If,  then,  the  population  is  divided  into 
high  and  low  classes  on  the  basis  of  both 
physical  activity  and  daily  caloric  Intake 
men  in  the  same  physical  activity  class  tend 
to  have  higher  serum  cholesterol  levels  at 
lower  caloric  Intake  (Table  10) .  This  finding 
is  contrary  to  expectation. 

Constructing  a  regression  equation  in  the 
form 
Serum   cholesterol =a  +  b    (physical   activity 

index)  +  c  (calories  per  day)  +  d  (Fram- 
ingham relative  weight) 
we  find  that  for  men  aged  37-49  the  regres- 
sion is  statistically  significant  and  that  it  is 
near  statistical  significance  at  60-59.  These 
regressions  are  primarily  accounted  for  by 
the  negative  coefficient  assigned  to  the  dally 
caloric  intake.  For  men  60-69  and  for  women 
the  regressions  are  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant (Table  11).  These  findings  are  generally 
consistent  with  the  tabular  material  already 
discussed. 

Level  of  fat  intake 

The  following  measures  related  to  fat  In- 
take were  used : 

(a)  Grams  of  fat  per  day 

( b )  Grams  of  animal  fat  i>er  day 

(c)  Percent  calories  from  fat 

(d)  Ratio  of  dally  Intake  of  plant  fat  to 
animal  fat. 

Paralleling  the  findings  for  total  calories 
there  Is  a  slight  negative  association  between 
dally  iT^take  of  total  fat  (and  also  of  animal 
fat)  with  serum  cholesterol  level.  In  men  but 
not  in  women.«  This  parallel  Is  not  surprising 
given  the  high  correlation  between  fat  Intake 
and  total  caloric  intake.  No  association  be- 
tween percent  of  calories  from  fat  and  serum 
cholesterol  level  was  shown;  nor  between 
ratio  of  plant  fat  intake  to  sinlinal  fat  Intake 
and  serum  cholesterol  level  (Tables  12-15). 
Protein  intake 

There  was  a  trivial  negative  correlation  be- 
tween dally  protein  Intake   (in  grams)   and 

serum  cholesterol =a+b (animal  fat)  4-c 


C/S  ratio 
The  evidence  In  Table  16  when  taken  In 
the  context  of  Table  6  can  be  Interpreted  as 
showing  no  relationship  between  C/S  ratio 
and  serum  cholesterol  level. 

Dietary  cholesterol 
There  is  no  indication  of  a  relationship 
between  dietary  cholesterol  and  serum 
cholesterol  level  (Table  17). •  If  the  Intake 
level  of  animal  fat  is  held  constant  there  Is 
Btil  no  relation  of  cholesterol  Intake  to  serum 
cholesterol  level  (Table  18)  .•  If  (fxirther)  a 
multiple  regression  is  calculated  In  the  form 

serum  cholesterol = a + b  ( animal  f  at )  +  c 
(dietary  cholesterol) 
there  Is  also  little  sxiggestlon  of  an  associa- 
tion between  this  pair  of  variables  and  serum 
cholesterol  level  (Table  19).  The  age  group 
60-69  in  men  Is  the  only  exception  and  it 
may  be  due  to  sampling  variability.  In  that 
age-sex  group  a  significant  positive  correla- 
tion between  dietary  cholesterol  and  serum 
cholesterol  Is  translated  Into  a  significant  bl- 
varlate  regression.  (Since  the  correlation  be- 
tween cholesterol  Intake  and  fat  intake  ranges 
between  .606  and  .717  in  these  various  age- 
sex  groups,  it  Is  unlikely  that  relationships 
not  evident  for  either  singly  would  be  evi- 
dent for  both  Jointly.) 

Other  analyses 

The  failure  to  turn  up  any  positive  associ- 
ation between  food  intake  and  serum  cho- 
lesterol level  In  the  Framingham  Diet  Study 
led  to  the  exploration  of  a  large  number  of 
variEint  analyses.  These  were  uniformly  un- 
successful In  finding  expected  relationships. 
Only  a  fraction  of  these  explorations  are  in- 
cluded m  this  report. 

Two  other  tables  might  be  considered  be- 
yond those  already  presented.  One  is  a  look 
at  mean  dietary  constituents  for  persons 
with  "high"  (300  mgTc  or  greater)  and  "low" 
(less  than  180  mg%  cholesterol  levels  (Ta- 
ble 20) .  These  groups  are  defined  not  by  the 
serum  cholesterol  meastu-ements  used  for 
drawing  the  diet  sample  but  by  the  blood 
measurements  made  at  the  time  of  the  diet 
Interview.  Another  is  a  multiple  regression 
using  some  key  diet  variables  (Table  21). 

Neither  alters  the  generally  negative  con- 
clusions already  arrived  at.  The  regression 
equation  for  men  50-59  is  statistically  sig- 
nificant (this  may  be  Interpreted  as  a  re- 
flection of  the  significant  negative  correla- 
tion between  total  caloric  Intake  and  serum 
cholesterol  level  in  this  age-sex  group)  but 
the  regression  equations  for  the  other  age- 
sex  groups  are  not.  It  Is  evident  that  the 
coefficients  assigned  to  the  independent  va- 
riables follow  no  clear  pattern  from  one  age 
to  another.  (The  multiple  correlation  co- 
efficients, while  low,  look  large  compared  to 
the  univariate  correlation  coefficients.  This 
Is  a  refiection  of  the  use  of  7  independent 
regressors  rather  than  one  but  only  for  50-59 
year  old  men  does  the  multiple  correlation 
coefficient  achieve  the  6%  significance  level.) 
Energy  balance 

Food  Intake  Is  part  of  an  equation  which 
Includes  relative  weight  and  physical  ac- 
tivity. This  is  a  dynamic  relationship  in  which 
time  is  an  Important  dimension.  The  cross- 
sectional  data  obtained  by  this  study  may 
reflect  this  relationship  pKxwly,  If  at  all.  The 
following  correlations  from  the  Framingham 
Diet  Study  are  not  very  Impressive. 

Correlation  of  Framingham  relative  weight 
with— 

Physicel  activity 

index    Calories  per  day         Both 


«  The  relationships  Indicated  are  unchanged 
if  the  specified  nutrients  are  expressed  In 
grams  per  pound  of  body  weight. 


M  en: 

37  to  49... 

50  to  59... 

60  to  69... 
Women: 

37  to  49... 

50  to  59... 

60  to  69... 


0.075    (0.030) 
.008  (-.032) 
.083  (-.089) 


0. 121(0. 167)  a  125 
159  (.185)  .175 
120     (.110)       .188 


.048  (.024)  .007  (.033)  .048 
.046  (.026)  .006  (-.011)  .046 
.1%  (-.157)  -.040      (.013)        .199 
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The  parenthetical  entries  are  correlations 
with  actual  weight.  These  differ  trivially  from 
the  correlations  with  relative  weight. 

The  correlation  of  the  physical  activity 
Index  and  dally  Intake  of  calories  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  study  data  Is  moderate  for 
men  and  poor  for  women: 

Men        Women 


37lo«years 0.394  0.075 

Wto59years 372  .135 

60to69yeari 411  .043 


Considering  the  presumptive  reliability  of 
these  two  measurements  the  correlations  for 
men  are  particularly  interesting.  Taking  the 
data  at  face  value  (that  is,  ignoring  sam- 
pling variation)  one  of  these  measurements, 
at  least,  should  have  a  better  than  0.6  cor- 
relation with  the  "true"  values  It  pxirports 
to  describe.  While  this  is  far  from  ideel,  It 
Is  better  than  is  sometimes  suggested.  In 
all  likelihood  the  better  measurement  In 
men  is  the  measurement  of  diet  so  that  the 
estimate  of  0.6  Is  really  on  the  low  side. 
*  •  •  •  • 

The  low  correlation  between  physical  ac- 
tivity and  caloric  Intake,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  relative  weight  on  the  other,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  for  most 
people  caloric  Intake  and  energy  expenditure 
are  closely  balanced  and  that  relative  weight 
is  the  end  product  of  minor  differences  be- 
tween them  accumulated  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

Thus,  If  the  balance  between  energy  In- 
take and  expenditure  is  critical  In  the  con- 
trol of  serum  cholesterol  levels  it  might  ap- 
pear in  the  relationship  of  serum  cholesterol 
level  to  weight  change.  An  equation  can  be 
made  In  the  form 

serum  cholesterol  (at  Exam  4)  =a+b  (FRW) 

+  c  (change  In  FRW) 
where  FRW  Is  the  average  relative  weight 
over  the  first  four  examinations  and  the 
change  in  FRW  is  m.easured  by  the  Exam  4 
FRW  minus  the  Exam  1  FRW  (Table  22).  In 
this  analysis  we  use  data  from  the  entire 
Framlngham  cohort.  Generally  speaking, 
both  weight  and  weight  change  appear  to 
have  a  weak  association  with  serum  cho- 
lesterol level.  Thus,  energy  balance,  as  con- 
trasted with  diet  as  such,  does  appear  to 
have  some  relation  to  serum  cholesterol 
level  In  this  population,  albeit  not  an  im- 
pressive relation.  The  data  on  energy  bal- 
ance, however,  deserve  a  more  extended 
analysis  than  would  be  appropriate  In  this 
report. 

RELATIONSHIP      or      DIETAKT     IRON      AND      BLOOD 
HEMOGLOBIN 

A  secondary  hypothesis  of  the  Framing- 
ham  Diet  Study,  quite  unrelated  to  the  ather- 
ogenesls  study,  was  that  there  was  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  Intake  of  Iron  and 
blood  hemoglobin  levels.  To  the  contrary, 
the  study  data  suggest  a  weak  negative  asso- 
ciation, not  significantly  different  from  zero 
In  most  specific  age-sex  groups  but  always 
negative,  always  about  the  same  order  of 
magnitude,  and  (for  all  age-sex  groups  com- 
bined)   statistically  significant. 

FRAMINGHAM  STUDY 


Corre- 
Number  lation 


Men: 

37to49 209  -0.075 

50  to  59 131  -0.091 

60to£9 83  -0.055 

Women: 

37  to  49 221  -0.117 

50  to  59 142  -0.084 

60to69 75  -0.041 


Whether  this  arises  from  a  tendency  of 
persons  to  take  more  Iron  in  their  diet  when 
informed  they  have  "marginal  anemia"  is 
difficult  to  say  for  sure  but  it  seems  un- 
likely. If  mean  intakes  of  dietary  Iron  are 
examined  for  persons  with  low  and  high 
blood  hemoglobin  levels  there  Is  no  Indica- 
tion of  a  dramatically  high  intake  of  Iron 
In  persons  having  low  blood  hemoglobin  lev- 
els. Rather,  there  Is  a  trivial  difference  be- 
tween the  Intakes  for  persons  with  high  and 
low  blood  hemoglobin  levels  (Table  23). 

HELATIONSHIF    OF    DIET    TO    CHO    INCIDENCE 

In  undertaking  the  diet  study  at  Fram- 
lngham the  primary  interest  was,  of  course, 
in  the  relation  of  diet  to  the  development 
of  coronary  heart  disease  (CHD).  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  any  such  relationship  would 
be  an  indirect  one,  diet  influencing  serum 
cholesterol  level  and  serum  cholesterol  level 
Influencing  the  risk  of  OHD.  However,  no  re- 
lationship could  be  discerned  within  the 
study  cohort  between  food  intake  and  serum 
cholesterol  level.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  however,  that  food  Intake  la  unrelated 
to  C7HD  incidence  by  some  other  unspeclfled 
mechanism. 

In  the  period  between  the  taking  of  the 
diet  interviews  and  the  end  of  the  16-year 
follow-up,  47  cases  of  de  novo  CHD  developed 
In  the  Diet  Study  group.  The  means  for  all 
the  diet  variables  measured  were  practically 
the  same  for  these  cases  as  for  the  orig- 
inal cohort  at  risk  (Table  24).  There  is,  in 
short,  no  suggestion  of  any  relation  between 
diet  and  the  subsequent  development  of 
CHD  in  the  study  group,  despite  a  distinct 
elevation  of  serum  cholesterol  level  in  men 
developing  CHD.  (The  large  mean  differ- 
ence In  serum  cholesterol  levels  for  men 
(Table  24)  is  exaggerated  by  the  sampling 
scheme  which  oversampled  men  with  very 
high  and  very  low  serum  cholesterol  levels.) 

CONCLUSIONS 

With  one  except  there  was  no  discernible 
association  betwen  reported  diet  intake  and 
serum  cholesterol  level  In  the  Framlngham 
Diet  Study  Group.  The  one  exception  was  a 
weak  negative  association  betwen  caloric  In- 
take and  serum  cholesterol  level  In  men. 

While  negative  findings  on  a  sample  can 
be  argued  to  be  consistent  with  positive 
findings  in  the  universe,  the  data  strongly 
suggest  that  if  there  really  is  any  association 
between  diet  Intake  and  serum  cholesterol 
level  in  the  Framlngham  Study  population 
it  Is  probably  a  weak  one. 

It  Is  Important  to  be  perfectly  clear  what 
these  findings  mean  and  what  they  do  not 
mean.  They  mean  that  in  the  Framlngham 
Study  Group,  diet  (as  measured  here)  Is  not 
associated  with  concurrent  differentials  in 
serum  cholesterol  level.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  difference  between  Framlngham  and 
some  other  population  (say  the  people  of 
Japan)  in  serum  cholesterol  level  is  unre- 
lated to  differences  between  these  popula- 
tions in  diet.  Still  less  does  It  mean  that 
serum  cholesterol  levels  cannot  be  changed 
by  changes  In  dietary  intake. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  findings  suggest 
a  cautionary  note  with  respect  to  hypotheses 
relating  diet  to  serum  cholesterol  levels. 
There  Is  a  considerable  range  of  serum  choles- 
terol levels  within  the  FVamington  Study 
Group.  Something  explains  this  inter-lndl- 
vldual  variation,  but  It  is  not  diet  (as  meas- 
ured here).  Clearly  if  there  is  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  manipulate  serum  cholesterol  level 
in  a  general  population  it  would  be  desirable 
to  know  what  these  powerfvil  but  unspecified 
forces  are. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the  find- 
ings relate  to  diet  as  measured  here.  This 
Implies  that  using  some  other  technique  for 
measuring  diet  intake  or  measuring  some 
other  dietary  parameters  than  this  study 
did  might  yield  different  conclusions.  It  is 


Important  to  recognize  this  possibility.  It  la 
also  Important  In  considering  some  other 
parameter  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
highly  correlated  with  a  parameter  included 
in  this  study.  Furthermore,  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  for  men  at  least,  internal 
evidence  indicates  that  the  measurement  of 
food  Intake  was  relatively  good  In  this  study. 
Two  parameters  other  than  serum  choles- 
terol were  also  considered.  One  was  blood 
hemoglobin — was  It  directly  related  to  iron 
Intake?  It  was  found  there  was.  In  fact,  a 
very  weak  Inverse  relationship  between  these 
two  variables,  whereas  (of  course)  the  pos- 
tulated relationship  was  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. The  other  was  coronary  heart  disease 
incidence — was  it  related  prospectively  to 
diet?  No  relationship  was  found. 

[Prom   the  Washington  Post,  Mar.   1,   1971] 

FDA,    FTTC    Question    PoLYnNSATcmATE    Ads 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

For  a  dozen  years,  Americans  have  been 
confronted  with  advertisements  in  medical 
and  lay  publications  that  encourage  use  of 
polyunsaturated  fats,  usually  as  margarines 
or  oils,  as  a  means  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
heart  disease. 

Presently,  claims  made  In  such  ads  for 
margarines  are  under  scrutiny  by  two  federal 
agencies,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  agencies'  investigations  are  under  way, 
moreover,  as  medical  researchers  are  report- 
ing findings  that  heating  polyunsaturates  at 
"temperatures  that  are  typical  for  family 
cooking"  leads  to  resaturatlon  of  the  fats — 
thereby  possibly  negating  the  purpose  for 
which  polyunsaturates  are  advertised. 

One  full-page  ad  of  this  kind,  for  a  widely 
sold  cornoll  margarine,  has  appeared  fre- 
quently in  numerous  medical  Journals. 

A  photograph  of  a  boy  dominates  the  top 
half  of  the  ad.  He  Is  blowing  at  candles — 
eight  of  them — on  a  birthday  cake. 

"Is  there  a  heart  attack  in  bis  future?" 
the  caption  asks. 

"More  and  more  doctors."  the  upbeat 
answer  in  the  text  begins,  "are  coining  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  time  to  deal  with 
coronary  disease  Is  30  to  40  years  before  it  Is 
likely  to  occur. 

"That  is  why  they  are  recommending 
good  dietary  practices,  especially  the  low- 
saturated-fat  diet — not  only  for  the  heart 
patient,  but  for  people  of  all  age  groups — as 
a  means  of  controlling  blood  cholesterol  and 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  coronary  diseases  later 
on. 

"Such  a  regimen,  of  course,  Involves  the 
substitution  of  vegetable  oils  for  animal  fats 
wherever  possible  ..." 

In  publications  for  laymen,  the  manufac- 
turer picks  up  the  same  theme,  but  points 
it  directly  at  parents. 

"Should  an  8-year-old  worry  about  choles- 
terol?" asks  the  caption  In  an  often-pub- 
lished ad. 

Again,  the  answer  Is  hopeful :  Fathers  and 
mothers  who  take  the  precaution  of  giving 
their  children  corn-oil  margarine,  Flelsch- 
mann's,  in  this  case,  are  acting  to  reduce 
"one  important  risk  to  coronary  disease." 

Over  the  years,  such  ads,  along  with  simi- 
lar messages  from  non-commercial  sources — 
the  appeals  to  physicians  reinforcing  those 
to  laymen,  and  vice-versa,  have  hammered 
home  an  implied  fear: 

To  refrain  from  recommending  such  mar- 
garines and  oils  may  be  to  invite  negligent- 
ly the  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sels that,  each  year,  cause  the  deaths  of 
more  than  a  half-million  Americans. 

For  millions,  meanwhile,  such  messages 
have  made  the  avoidance  of  animal  (saturat- 
ed) fats  part  of  the  conventional  good- 
health  wisdom  for  millions. 

In  the  process,  an  enormous  market  has 
been    built    up    for    polyunsaturated    fats 
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(mainly,  corn,  cottonseed,  saflSower  and  soj 
oils.  Peanut  and  olive  oils,  which  are  highly 
monosaturated,  do  not  alter  blood  chloee- 
terol  levels.  Cc<;onut  oil  and  cocoa  butter  are 
almost  completely  saturated) . 

But  is  it  kii;>wn  tliat  lowering  the  levels  of 
lipids  (cholesterol  or  other  fatty  substances) 
in  the  blood  helps  to  preserve  health  and 
life? 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  says 
that  despite  a  large  amount  of  ertdence,  some 
of  it  conflicting,  the  case  has  not  been 
proved. 

For  that  reason,  the  PDA  requires  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  to  Include  an  "Im- 
portant note"  in  every  ad  for  piescrlption 
medicines  that  lower  blood  lipid  levels. 

It  has  not  been  established,  the  note  re- 
minds physicians,  whether  drug-induced 
decrea&es  In  serum  lipids  have  "a  detrimen- 
tal, a  beneficial,  or  no  effect  on  the  morbidity 
or  mortality  due  to  atherosclerosis  or  cor- 
onary heart  disease.  Several  years  will  be 
required  before  current  investigations  can 
yield  an  answer  to  this  question." 

Many  eminent  men  of  medicine  share  this 
view.  "After  20  years  and  neveral  hundred 
million  dollars,"  Vanderbilt  University  bio- 
chemist George  Mann  has  said,  "we  still  do 
not  see  any  convincing  evidence"  In  support 
of  the  "overpromoted  and  overpubllclzed" 
dietary  concept  of  the  management  of  heart 
disease. 

In  the  prestigious  Lilly  Lecture  before  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  last  April, 
Swedish  research  scientist  Lars  Werko  said: 

"Despite  considerable  effort,  nobody  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  Is  possible 
to  reduce  the  incidence  of  .  .  .  heart  disease 
by  lowering  serum  cholesterol." 

Yet,  in  ads  for  foods  that  have  the  same 
purpose  as  the  drugs — that  is,  to  lower  blood 
lipid  levels — no  such  cautionary  advice  ap- 
pears. 

For  example,  a  physician  going  through  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion may  see  the  "Important  note"  on  one 
page,  in  an  ad  for  a  drug.  But  In  the  pages 
where  there  are  ads  for  cholesterol-lowering 
foods  he  never  sees  anything  of  the  kind- 
Yet  the  secretary  of  the  AMA's  Council 
on  Foods,  Dr.  Philip  L.  White,  told  a  recent 
meeting  of  food  editors,  "We  are  all  tired  by 
now  of  the  unending  advertisements  for 
oils  and  margarines  that  promise  to  clear 
our  arteries  in  much  the  same  way  a  drain 
cleaner  works." 

The  Inconsistency  of  the  medicine  and 
food  ads  Is  the  product  of  a  bureaucratic 
division  of  It-gal  responsibilities  between  the 
PDA  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  PDA  is  able  to  require  the  "important 
note"  in  drug  ads  because  it  has  respon- 
sibility to  be  sure  that  advertising  as  well  as 
labeling  of  prescription  drugs  is  truthful 
and  balanced.  It  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the 
advertising  of  foods. 

In  previously  undisclosed  correspondence 
prompted  by  Dr.  Edward  R.  Pinckney,  a 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  internist,  FDA  Com- 
missioner Charles  C.  Edwards  has  said  that 
his  agency  would  not  permit  the  claims  now 
in  the  margarine  ads  to  be  made  In  the 
labeling  over  which  the  FDA  does  have  Juris- 
diction. 

If  such  claims  were  to  be  made  in  the 
labels.  Dr.  Edwards  told  Rep.  L.  H.  Foun- 
tain (D-N.C.) ,  chairman  of  the  House  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee,  the 
PDA  "would  regard  the  products  as  mis- 
branded"  and  would  seize  them. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Edwards  said  "we  are  consider- 
ing strengthening  the  prohibitions"  on 
claims  of  the  type  made  In  three  sample 
margarine  ads  submitted  to  him  by  the  sub- 
committee. 

In  the  absence  of  all  effort  by  the  PDA 
to  treat  the  advertised  margarines  legally  not 
only  as  foods,  but  also  as  "drugs"  promoted 
for  the  prevention  of  disease,  possible  action 


is  up  to  the  FTC,  because  It  has  responsi- 
bility for  food  advertising. 

A  few  days  after  the  Flelshmann  mar- 
garine ad  captioned,  "Should  an  8-Year- 
Old  Worry  About  Cholesterol?"  app)eared  in 
last  November's  Reader  Digest  the  commis- 
sion's Food  and  Drug  Advertising  Division 
began  an  Investigation. 

TTie  staff  sought  "to  determine  whether 
that  ad  and  slmUar  euIs  .  .  .  were  in  viola- 
tion of  any  statutes  which  the  commission 
enforces,  Joseph  Martin  Jr.,  the  FTC's  gen- 
eral coimsel,  said  on  Feb.  18  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  from  Fountain. 

"The  staff  advises  me  that  its  investiga- 
tion should  be  completed  within  the  next 
week  and  that  It  will  be  enforcing  appro- 
priate enforcement  recommendations  to  the 
commission,"  Martin  said. 

ITie  differing  FTC-FDA  policies  have  been 
but  a  symptom  of  the  confusion  that  besets 
a  troubled  medical -scientific  commvmity  as 
it  grapples  with  the  mysteries  of  coronary  and 
atherosclerotic  heart  diseases. 

Dr.  Pickney,  the  Beverly  Hills  Internist, 
has  assembled  "ample  evidence"  for  possibly 
the  most  ironical  twist  of  all :  that  heating 
polyunsaturates  such  as  com  oil  tends  to 
"resaturate"  them. 

Pinckney,  an  author  and  former  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Loma  Linda  College  of 
Medicine,  presents  his  case  In  a  paper  pre- 
pared for  the  recent  Southern  California 
meeting  of  the  American  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  Palm  Springs. 

Cooking  with  polyunsaturates  would — "if 
the  advertised  claims  for  these  products  are 
accepted  at  face  value — defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  polyunsaturates  are  commer- 
cially promoted,"  he  said. 

"Resaturatlon  by  heating,"  be  went  on, 
"happ>ens  at  times  and  temperatures  that  are 
typical  for  family  cooking." 

"But  the  degree  of  saturation  becomes 
worse  If  the  fat  or  oil  Is  reused  (aa  is  a  com- 
mon custom  among  hotisewlves) ,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"Even  more  dangerous — again,  asstimlng 
saturated  fats  are  as  dangerous  as  they  are 
commercially  exploited — are  the  fats  and  oils 
used  in  restaurants  and  commercial  cooking 
establishments,  where  this  cooking  media  Is 
sometimes  kept  at  high  temperatures  for 
months  at  a  time,  or  are  reheated  dally  (new 
fat  or  oil  being  added,  when  necessary,  to 
maintain  the  proper  cooking  level  .  .  ." 

Pinckney  contends  that  in  addition  to  sat- 
urating vegetable  oils,  heating  makes  them 
harmful  in  other  ways.  Both  contentions 
have  been  disputed.  But  Pinckney's  "main 
point"  is: 

".  .  .  That  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
negligence  on  the  part  of  physicians  to  ad- 
vise the  use  of  polyunsaturated  fats  and 
oils — for  the  purpose  of  lowering  laboratory- 
measured  blood  cholesterol  and  other  fats — 
without  stressing  the  fact  that  such  oils  and 
fats  should  not  be  heated,  or  used  In  cook- 
ing." 

(The  phrase,  "laboratory  measure"  reflects 
evidence  that  stress — along  with  such  other 
factors  as  lack  of  exercise  and  cigarette  smok- 
ing— can  elevate  blood  cholesterol. 

(".  .  .  making  the  patient  heart-consci- 
otis  every  time  he  sits  down  to  eat"  could 
have  a  self-defeating  affect,  Pinckney  con- 
tends. It  Is  even  "quite  possible  that  the 
single  act  of  drawing  blood  from  a  patient — 
especially  when  the  patient  is  made  aware 
that  the  blood  sample  is  Intended  to  reveal 
the  condition  of  his  heart — could  alter  the 
resultant  cholesterol  value  to  a  false,  ele- 
vated reading." ) 

As  noted,  the  regulatory  agencies  with 
responsibilities  for  foods  do  not  require 
either  the  labeling  or  the  advertising  to  dis- 
close possible  hazards  in  beating  the  oils. 
Neither  do  other  primary  information 
sources. 

The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  (a 


unit  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health), 
for  example,  has  a  set  of  printed  guidelines 
for  treating  certain  patients  with  an  elevated 
level  of  blood  cholesterol. 

Recommend  poljrunsatvirates  for  "broiling, 
baking,  or  frying,"  as  well  as  for  "popping 
corn,"  the  guidelines  urge  physicians. 

The  American  Heart  Association  long  has 
encotiraged  the  use  of  polytinsaturated  fats 
to  replace  a  portion  of  the  saturated  fat  in 
the  diet. 

The  organization  has  drawn  a  rebuke  for 
this  advice  from  the  conservative  American 
Medical  Association.  Dr.  White  of  the  AMA's 
Council  of  Foods,  in  his  talk  to  food  editors, 
said  the  AHA's  pronootional  messages  some- 
times have  been  confusing  because  no  one 
really  has  pinned  down  the  relation  of  diet 
to  heart  disease. 

In  encouraging  use  of  polyunsaturated  fats, 
the  AHA  has  not  referred  to  evidence  that 
heating  them  possibly  could  be  harmful. 

The  AHA  has  no  "rigid"  position  on  the 
matter,  a  ^okesman  In  New  York  City  said. 
Rather,  he  said,  the  AHA,  as  of  now,  sln^>ly 
does  not  regard  as  adequate  the  evidence  of 
possible  111  eflects  from  heating  the  oils. 

This  puts  the  AHA  at  an  opposite  pole  from 
Dr.  Pinckney.  For  the  past  two  years,  he  has 
researched  the  medical  and  scientific  litera- 
ture, has  exchanged  letters  with  officials  of 
the  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  and  others,  and 
has  tested  his  views  before  his  peers  in  artlclea 
and  letters  In  the  Annals  of  Internal  Med- 
icine cmd  other  Journals. 

Pinckney's  new  paper  Is  to  be  published  In 
"Medical  Counterpoint,"  which  is  widely  cir- 
culated among  internists.  Its  editor,  Dr.  Mark 
D.  Altschule.  an  assistant  clinical  professor 
of  medicine  at  Harvard,  shares  Pinckney's 
views  on  the  possible  hazards  of  heating  poly- 
unsaturates (and.  In  addition,  contends  that 
blood  cholesterol  "cannot  have  a  primary 
role"  In  causing  coronary  heart  disease) . 

Those  who  would  dispute  Pinckney  and 
Altschule  face  some  awkward  statistics. 

In  the  years  1909-66,  the  proportion  of 
cholesterol  In  the  American  diet  has  changed 
hardly  at  all,  while  the  rate  of  coronary  heart 
disease  (CHD)  has  skyrocketed. 

Reporting  this  last  July,  Dr.  Harold  A. 
Kahn  of  the  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  said, 
"The  Increased  risk  of  CHD  reported  to  have 
occurred  over  this  period  Is  not  related  to 
dietary  fat  changes  to  a  very  Important  de- 
gree." 

During  the  more  than  12  years  In  wblcb 
physicians  in  large  numbers  have  tried  to 
control  serum  cholesterol  and  CHD  through 
dietary  changes,  Pinckney  pointed  out: 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  re- 
ported an  increase  in  heart  disease. 

But  Japan,  where  there  has  been  a  large 
Increase  in  the  consumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, eggs  and  saturated  fat  foods  since 
1955,  has  bad  a  14  per  cent  decrease  In  heart 
attack  deaths,  according  to  the  WHO. 

In  a  letter  responding  to  inquiries  from 
fellow  physicians,  Pinckney  said  that  the 
following  have  provided  "a  direct  refutation 
for  the  use  of  heated  unsaturated  fats  in  the 
diet  for  the  proclaimed  prevention  and 
therapy  of  heart  disease:" 

Dr.  David  Krltchevsky,  an  organic  chem- 
ist at  the  famed  Wlstar  Institute  In  Philadel- 
phia, has  shown,  Pinckney  said,  "that  beating 
an  unsaturated  fat  (especially  com  oil)  to 
200  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  16  minutes  (far 
less  than  normal  home  cooking  temperature 
and  time)  actually  enhanced  atherosclerosis 
in  animals."  Pinckney  noted  that  "Inferential 
animal  studies"  were  the  basis  for  the  re- 
moval of  synthetic  sweeteners  from  the 
market. 

Dr.  Antolne  Gattereau,  director  of  the  Nu- 
trition Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
treal's Clinical  Research  Institute,  has  writ- 
ten Pinckney,  "I  totally  agree  with  you"  that 
resaturatlon  occurs  with  heating. 

Oils  chemist  Fred  Kummerow  of  the  Unl- 
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verslty  of  nilnols'  Bumsldes  Research  Labo- 
ratory, also  agrees  that  heating  resaturates 
fats. 

"In  household  operations  I  don't  think 
there's  much  trouble,"  he  said.  "It's  the  res- 
taurant friers  that  are  dangerovis  because 
they  use  the  same  hydrogenated  fats  over  and 
over  again.  In  Germany  these  kinds  of  fats 
are  banned." 

Some  householders,  especially  among  the 
poor,  also  use  fats  over  and  over,  figuring  they 
cannot  afford  to  throw  them  away. 

Other  scientists  who  say  that  heating  satu- 
rates unsaturated  fats  Include :  Drs.  Laurance 
M.  Hursh,  director  of  health  services  and 
professor  of  health  sciences  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  Dr.  Penny  Wells,  director  of 
the  School  of  Public  Health  Laboratory  at 
UCLA. 

Resaturatlon  Is  by  no  means  the  only  con- 
cern. Questions  have  also  been  raised  by  re- 
searchers, for  example,  as  to  whether  heating 
polyunsaturated  fats  causes  the  formation  of 
peroxides,  which  destroy  cells,  or  decreases 
the  fats'  content  of  Unolelc  acid — the  ingre- 
dient the  American  Heart  Association  consid- 
ers to  be  what  makes  them  valuable.  Farther, 
one  study  Indicates  the  possibility  that  the 
likelihood  of  cancer  Increases  In  persons  who 
depend  heavily  on  polyunsaturated  fat  for  a 
long  time. 

All  the  adverse  findings  cited  here  are 
sharply  disputed  by  scientists  with  Impres- 
sive credentials  and  unquestioned  integrity. 

Without  doubt,  no  consensus  in  the  scien- 
tific community  about  the  possible  harm 
done  by  the  unsaturated  fats  is  In  sight. 

But  even  among  those  who  disagree  on  the 
pKJSslbillty  of  harmful  effects,  there  are  many 
who  agree  with  Dr.  Knckney  that  it  is  in- 
excusable for  the  federal  government  to,  say, 
allow  one  of  its  agencies  not  to  impose  on 
food  advertisers  the  same  requirements  that 
another  of  Its  agencies  imposes  on  drug  ad- 
vertisers. 

Nor  is  there  likely  to  be  a  permanent  lack 
of  consensus  on  two  other  issues  raised  by 
Plnckney  in  his  paper : 

That  answers  must  be  found,  through  re- 
search, to  such  crucial  questions  as  what 
happens  to  the  cholesterol  that  diet  or  drugs 
takes  out  of  the  blood?  Where  in  the  body 
does  it  go? 

That  advertising  promoting  a  dietary  ap- 
proach to  cholesterol  control  and  prevention 
of  heart  disease,  and  messages  from  the 
American  Heart  Association  that  do  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  are  not  the  best  way 
to  handle  one  of  the  most  serious  health 
problems  of  mankind. 


AMERICA'S  DAIRYMEN  NEED  PRICE 
SUPPORT INCREASE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  addressed  myself  to  the  need 
for  increasing  Dairy  Price  Supports.  At 
the  present  time,  America's  Dairy  Farm- 
ers are  receiving  $4.66  per  hundred- 
weight of  manufacturing  milk.  This  is 
just  slightly  more  than  80  percent  of 
parity. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized, imder  the  law,  to  increase  the 
price  support  to  90  percent  of  parity,  or 
about  $5.21  per  hundredweight.  Still,  this 
is  only  90  percent  of  a  fair  price.  He  must 
make  his  decision  by  April  1 — a  decision 
that  will  affect  the  livelihood  of  all  of 
America's  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  dairy  situation  is  presented  in  a 
paper  entitled,  "The  Dairy  Industry  and 
the  Public  Interest :  The  Need  For  a  Price 
Support  Increase."  I  hope  the  Secretary 
will  give  thoughtful  study  to  this  paper 


before  making  his  decision  and  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 

this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows ; 

The  Dairy  Industey  and  the  Public  In- 
terest: The  Need  for  a  Price  Support 
Increase 

The  U.S.  dairy  Industry  has  led  the  agri- 
cultural sector  of  our  economy  in  organizing 
so  £is  to  better  serve  both  producers  and 
consumers. 

The  Federal  Order  program  has  been  an 
effective  means  of  orderly  marketing  of  dairy 
products  and  of  assuring  the  public  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk 
and  milk  products. 

In  recent  years,  dairymen  have  further  im- 
proved their  efficiency  through  the  consolida- 
tion of  many  small  and  often  inefficient  co- 
operatives into  more  effective  regional  co- 
operatives. 

The  development  and  operation  of  the 
standby  pool  has  made  It  possible  for  milk 
producers  in  surplus  areas  to  share  equitably 
in  the  proceeds  from  the  higher  class  I 
markets. 

Despite  this  progress,  the  economic  stabil- 
ity of  the  dairy  Industry  still  largely  depends 
upon  the  Income  floor  provided  by  the  dairy 
support  price  for  manufacturing  milk.  Dairy- 
men have  sometimes  been  able  to  bargain 
for  prices  above  the  minimum.  Yet  they  can- 
not depend  solely  on  this  means  of  improving 
their  Incomes.  Dairy  farmers  still  cannot  pre- 
cisely tailor  production  to  demand.  Thus,  the 
level  of  dairy  Income  Is  still  subject  to  shifts 
in  consumption,  to  unanticipated  Increases 
in  dairy  Imports  and  to  other  factors  that  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Individual 
producer. 

The  dairy  support  price  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  April  1,  1970  was  set  at  $4.66 
cwt — or  85  percent  of  parity  at  that  time. 
Increased  costs  since  April  1,  1970  have  now 
reduced  the  parity  ratio  for  milk  to  81  per- 
cent. And,  unless  the  Government  takes  re- 
medial action,  inflationary  pressures  In 
prices  paid  by  dairy  farmers  will  reduce  the 
ptirlty  ratio  to  even  lower  levels. 

Public  Interest  would  best  be  served  by  a 
support  level  of  90  percent  of  parity  or  an 
estimated  $5.35  cwt,  for  the  year  beginning 
on  April  1,  1971.  Both  consumers  and  dairy 
farmers  would  beneflt.  The  Industry  would 
have  the  stability  needed  to  deal  effectively 
with  anticipated  production  and  consump- 
tion patterns  foreseen  for  the  1970's. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  such  an 
Increase : 

(1)  A  stable  and  adequate  supply  of  milk 
Is  critically  important  to  the  healtn  and  wel- 
fare of  the  i)eople  of  this  nation. 

(2)  Adequacy  and  stability  of  dairy  sup- 
plies are  threatened  by  sharp  acceleration  in 
the  downward  trend  of  milk  production. 
Severe  and  Irremediable  contraction  In  the 
dairy  industry  would  be  catastrophic  In  Im- 
pact upon  consumers  and  upon  the  national 
economy. 

(3)  Despite  recent  milk  price  Increases, 
average  income  to  dairy  farmers  still  re- 
mains extremely  low.  Dairy  producers  are 
now  faced  with  a  harsh  and  continuing  cost- 
price  squeeze  that  can  be  mitigated  only  by 
adjustment  of  the  support  price  level. 

4)  Establishment  of  the  support  level  at 
the  legal  maximum  of  90  percent  of  parity 
Is  needed  If  there  is  to  be  an  orderly  adjust- 
ment of  milk  output  to  milk  demand  during 
the  1970's. 

5)  The  contribution  to  the  national  Inter- 
est of  an  Increase  In  the  support  price  to  90 
percent  of  parity  would  far  outweigh  its 
relatively  minor  adverse  impact. 

a)   The  Federal  budgetary  impact  will  be 


fully  consistent  with  budget  commitments 
of  previous  years.  Stocks  acquired  by  Gov- 
ernment can  be  used  effectively  in  programs 
to  which  there  is  firm  national  commitment. 

b)  The  price  support  Increase  would  not 
cause  substantially  Increased  prices  to  con- 
sumers, nor  would  it  provoke  Inflationary 
price  pressures. 

6)  An  Increase  of  price  supports  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity  is  critically  needed  in  order 
to  further  dairy  Industry  "self-help"  activi- 
ties that  can  lead  to  eventual  termination  of 
price  support  assistance. 

I.  A  Stable  and  adequate  supply  of  milk 
is  critically  important  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  this  nation. 

Milk  is  one  of  our  most  basic  foods.  A 
sound  dairy  industry  is,  therefore,  vital  to 
the  nutritional  welfare  of  our  nation. 

Milk  and  dairy  products,  excluding  butter, 
provided  the  following  components  of  con- 
sumer diets  during  1968:  > 

22.6  percent  of  the  protein  supply. 
13.5  percent  of  the  fat  supply. 
76.2  percent  of  the  calcium  supply. 

36.7  percent  of  the  phosphorous  supply. 
9.9  percent  of  the  riboflavin  supply. 

11.8  percent  of  the  Vitamin  A  value. 
1.7  percent  of  the  niacin  supply. 

4.7  percent  of  the  ascorbic  acid  supply. 

2.2  percent  of  the  iron  supply. 

7.2  percent  of  the  carbohydrate  supply, 
and 

11.8  percent  of  the  food  energy  supply. 

Virtually  every  developed  country  has  a 
national  policy  assuring  adequate  returns  to 
Its  dairy  farmers  In  order  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate and  stable  supply  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  their  consumers.  Such  assist- 
ance often  includes  subsidies — both  for  ex- 
port and  domestic  consumption — and  even 
direct  flnanclal  assistance  in  maintaining  a 
stable  dairy  cow  population. 

The  European  Community  promulgates 
price  guidelines  for  butter  and  non-fat  dry 
milk  and,  when  necessary,  the  Commimity 
sets  "intervention"  prices,  to  assure  adequate 
income  to  its  dairy  farmers.  Australia  has  a 
support  price  program  for  butter  and  cheese. 
Denmark  has  a  two-price  marketing  plan 
through  which  consumers  pay  prices  that 
return  enhanced  Income  to  producers  and 
facilitate  exports.  The  United  Kingdom  sup- 
ports the  price  of  milk  used  for  fluid  pur- 
poses and  also  sets  prices  for  manufactured 
products  to  yield  a  blended  pool  price  that 
win  assure  adequate  domestic  production. 
Canada  supfwrts  dairy  prices.  New  Zealand 
subsidizes  milk  consumption. 

Recognizing  the  nutritional  importance  of 
dairy  products — particularly  for  children— 
the  United  States  has  for  many  years  under- 
taken to  Insure  that  we  shall  always  have 
an  adequate  and  stable  and  dependable  sup- 
ply of  milk.  There  can  be  differences  as  how 
best  to  achieve  this  national  objective.  No 
one  disputes  the  national  purpose  to  assure 
that  the  dairy  industry  will  remain  economi- 
cally viable.  Accordingly,  there  is  cause  for 
national  concern  when  continued  deteriora- 
tion In  the  economic  condition  of  the  dairy 
industry  threatens  this  national  goal. 

II.  Adequacy  of  milk  supply  Is  threatened 
by  acceleration  of  the  downward  trend  m 
milk  production  through  a  severe  contrac- 
tion of  productive  capacity. 

To  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  for  the  growing  popula- 
tion of  the  future  requires  protection  against 
sudden  and  sharp  decline  In  productive  ca- 
pacity. During  the  past  20  years,  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  continuing  decrease  in 
the  number  of  dairy  farms. 

This  contraction  of  numbers  Is  expected 
to  continue.  This  trend  Is  summarized  in  the 
following  table: 


1  U.S  J).A. 
Table  805. 
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Number  of  U.S.  farms  selling  milk  and  cream  meat'  rates    decline,    off-farm   employment  creases  in  the  commercial  market  for  pur- 
Tear        _                                       {Thousands)  opportunities  will  attract  dairy  farmers  and  chased  Inputs. 

1950    1,959  tlalry  labor.  All  of  these  economic  factors  are  The  single  most  Important  expense  Item 

1956     1,475  likely  soon  to  reverse  the   1970  increase  in  for  dairy  farms  Is  the  concentrate  ration  fed 

1960     1,032  production    and    to    resume    the    long-term  to  milk  cows.  The  key  Indicator  of  the  rela- 

1964     641  downtrend  projected  by  the  Department.  In-  tlonship  of  feed  prices  to  returns  to  dairy 

1969     J  400  deed,  U.S.D.A.  economists  consider  that,  by  farmers   is  the   milk-feed  price   ratio    This 

1980    »200  1980,  milk  production  could  fall  below  110  ratio  indicates  the  number  of  pounds  of  con- 

Wairy   Situation    Sentember   iQfin    n    90  ^""°"  pounds.*  Thus,  there  is  standing  dan-  centrate  ration  which  can  be  purchased  with 

U  SD  A   estin^te       ^•^^'^^    ^^^^-   P"   ^^'  ger  that  sharp  contraction  of  output  could  the  value  received  from  one  pound  of  milk 

'i'nairvinainthfi  iQvn-,  Anfv>r.nv  r-  x/f,fv,<e  o^^ur,  with  major  injury  to  consumers  and  sold  to  plants  and  dealers.* 

»J^fpnm  J^i  ?v.onom[ft  ^^™^      G^Mathls,  to  the  national  economy.  As  feed  prices  increased  without  a  corre- 

SST?  SSartment  S  S^tSf  ^  "'•  ^^^^^   '^'=«"*    '""''   P^^    '^"^^'  ^P-^^^'^S  Increase  In  milk  prices^uch  as  we 

T2rMarch  1970  D  30             Agriculture,  DS-  average  income  to  dairy  farmers  remain  ex-  have    witnessed   the   past   six   months— the 

'  ^'  tremely  low  and  dairy  producers  are  faced  mUk-feed  ratio  is  lowered.  This  Is  a  prime 

Thus,  there  are  now  only  400,000  dairy  with  a  continuing  cost-price  squeeze.  example  of  the  recent  and  continuing  cost- 
farms  In  this  country.  Pour-flJths  of  the  dairy  The  reasons  for  the  sustained  downtrend  price  squeeze  on  dairy  farmers, 
farms  operating  in  1950  have  gone  out  of  in  production  are  not  hard  to  find.  As  In  any  Corn  is  a  major  com{>onent  of  the  dairy 
business.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  con-  industry,  dairy  farmers  must  have  sufficient  ration.  The  cost  of  concentrate  rations  has 
siders  that  in  1980  there  will  be  only  one-  Income  incentive  if  they  are  to  remain  on  Increased  rather  dramatically  since  July  of 
tenth  as  many  dairy  farms  as  there  were  In  the  farm.  They  must  have  reasonable  pros-  1970."  The  corn  blight  crisis,  and  the  result- 
1950.  pect  that  they  can  produce  and  market  milk  ing  increase  in  feed  grain  prices  has  deflnltc- 

Thls  contraction  has  not  simply  been  a  at  prices  that  will  yield  reasonable  returns  ly  affected  this  cost  increase, 

consolidation    of    dairy    herds    Into    larger  for  their  work  and  Investment.  Accordingly,  as  this  ration  value  has  In- 

farms.  The   number  of  milk  cows  on  U.S.  These  fundamental  conditions  do  not  exist  creased,  the  milk-feed  price  ratio  has  been 

farms  has  also  been  declining  sharply.'  today  for  many  dairy  farmers.  The  statistics  diluted  to  its  lowest  January  level  since  1968. 

In  1950,  there  were  almost  22  million  milk  tell  the  story  iu  vivid  terms:  <■  With  further  indications  that  the  corn  blight 

cows  on  American  dairy  farms.  From  1952  to  1970,  the  wholesale  price  of  may    have    further    lny)act    in    1971    which 

By   1970,  this  number  had  decreased  by  milk  increased  by  only  17.3  percent.  would    further   increase    the   cost   of   dairy 

nearly   10   million   cows   to  a  total   of   12.5  Prices  paid  by  farmers  for  production  items  rations,  an  upward  adjustment  of  at  least  30 

million.  increased  by  36  percent.  Currently,  produc-  cents  per  cwt  in  the  milk  price  Is  needed  to 

By  1980,  milk  cows  on  farms  are  expected  tlon  cost  increases  are  outstripping' price  in-  offset  Just  this  one  cost  increase, 

to  decrease  by  another  one-third  or  some  creases.   Under  present   conditions,   further  The  special  hardship  to  dairymen  that  is 

four   million  cows,  to  a  total   of  eight  or  production  cost  Increases  appear  to  be  In-  caused  by  the  downward  slide  of  milk  prices 

nine  million.  evitable.  as  a  percent  of  parity  Is  compounded  by  the 

Decreases  in  cow  numbers  have  been  offset  During  these  years,  real  per  capita  dlspos-  lact  that  dairying  Is  more  labor  Intensive 
\n  part  by  Increases  in  milk  production  per  able  income  for  all  U.S.  wage  earners  rose  than  most  farm  enterprises, 
cow.  Thus  the  decreases  in  numbers  of  farms  by  50.5  percent.  There  is  little  wonder  that  The  labor  intensive  nature  of  dairying  Is 
and  cows  does  not  always  mean  an  absolute  dairy  farmers  have  sought  better  opportunl-  demonstrated  by  the  table  in  Exhibit  F.  More 
reduction  in  milk  production.  In  the  early  ties.  labor  is  used  to  generate  $1,000  of  cash  re- 
years  of  the  downtrend  in  numbers,  off-  As  a  percentage  of  parity,  average  prices  celpts  in  dairying  than  In  nearly  all  other 
setting  Increases  In  efficiency  have  tempered  paid  for  all  milk  sold  to  plants  are  now  lower  enterprises  for  which  U.S.D.A.  reports  such 
Its  impact  upon  output.  Yet  efficiency  gains  than  a  year  ago.  In  January  1971  the  average  data. 

are  Increasingly  hard  to  come  by.   As  the  price  of  all  milk  amounted  to  only  81  percent  Further,  more  operator  and  family  labor  Is 

number  of  cows  decreases,  capacity  to  main-  of  the  parity  equivalent  as  compared  to  82  used  to  generate  $1,000  of  Income  than  In 

tain   aggregate   output    becomes   more   dlf-  percent  in  January  1970.  most  other  farm  enterprises.  This  is  partly 

flcult.  Dairy  cows  cannot  be  replaced  quickly  At  the  end  of  1970,  the  Index  of  Prices  Paid  because  a  high  quality  of  labor  is  required 

and  inexpensively  and  it  is  increasingly  dlf-  by  Farmers  was  up  nearly  5  percent  above  ^or  a  productive  dairy  farm.  Such  labor  tends 

ficult  to  increase  output  per  cow.  the  previous  year.  The  Index  of  Prices  Re-  to  t)e  relatively  scarce  and  high-priced  even 

All  of  these  factors   are  reflected  In  the  ceived  by  Farmers  was  up  only  3  percent,  in  times  of  high  unemployment  because  the 

steady  downward  trend  of  milk  production  The  percentage  Increase  in  prices  paid  for  quality  of  labor  required  by  a  dairyman  Is 

during  recent  years.  It  Is  a  remarkable  fact  manufacturing  grade  milk  was  greater  than  also   likely    to   be   demanded   by   Industrial 

that  1970  milk  production  of   117.4  billion  for   fluid   milk,  due   largely   to  a  relatively  enterprises. 

potmds  was  no  higher  than  the  production  strong  market  for  cheese.  Prices  for  cheese  Because  of  predictable  Increases  In  costs  of 

level  of  1950— despite  the  expansion  of  the  may  not  Increase  as  much  during  1971   as  production,  milk  prices  as  a  percentage  of 

American  economy.    Moreover,  annual   pro-  in  1970,  while  milk  production  costs  can  be  parity — and    therefore   real    Income  levels — 

duction  of  milk  has  declined  from  the  1964  expected  to  Increase  at  least  as  rapidly  as  will  continue  to  slide  downward  for  the  next 

high  of  127  billion  pounds  by  approximately  in  1970.  two  years  unless  the  price  support  level  Is 

10  billion  pounds  in  the  past  six  years.'  Some  of  the  production  items  that  have  increased.  The  upward  trend  in  costs  of  pro- 

U.S.D.A.   estimates    Indicate   that   output  increased  dairy  fanners  costs  are  reported  In  duction  of  at  least  5  percent  per  year  will 

rose  slightly  In  1970  to  117.4  billion  pounds,  February  1971  "Farm  Cost  Situation"  as  fol-  continue  at  its  present  rate  during  1971  and 

or  about  one  percent  above  the  1969  output,  lows:  1972.  Indeed,  a  review  of  major  items  sug- 

This  is  the  first  time  since  1964  that  milk  Farm  wage  rates  in  1970  were  nearly  seven  gests  that  annual  rates  of  increase  may  go 

output  deviated  from  Its  prolonged  down-  percent  above  1969.  even  higher  than  5  percent  during  those  two 

ward  tend.  Even  so,  the  sustained  decline  Farm  machinery  and  equipment  costs  were  years. 

In  production  per  capita  continued  through  six  percent  higher  in  1970  than  In  1969,  but  Recent  history  Indicates  that  when  dairy 

l^'^O-  win  likely  be  greater  in  1971.  farmers  flnally  respond  to  sharply  unfavor- 

A  ntunber  of  factors — such  as  exceptionally  1970  interest  cost  on  real  estate  debt  rose  able   price   relationships   they   often   do   so 

good  weather   conditions   and   deterioration  seven  percent  above  1969,  while  Interest  cost  through  massive  exodus  from  farming.  The 

In  pork  and  beef  prices — contributed  to  this  on  non-real  estate  debt  was  up  18  percent,  ultimate  cost  of  repairing  such  a  sharp  down 

slight  Increase.  Moreover,  the  general  slow-  State  and  local  taxes  on  farm  real  estate  in  swing  could  be  much  more  than  the  rela- 

down  of  the  economy  during  1970  provided  1969  Increased  by  11  percent  over  1968.  tlvely    modest    price    increases    that    would 

less  off-farm  employment  opportunities  for  Insurance  related  to  farm  production  Is  avert   large-scale   exit   of   resources    out   of 

dair>-men   who   might  otherwise   have   quit  expected  to  increase  in  cost  by  about  ten  dairying. 

dairying.  It  also  provided  sources  of  labor  for  percent  in  1971.  rv.  Maintenance  of  the  support  level  at 

those  dairymen  who  wanted  to  expand  pro-  Herbicide  costs  have  Increased  by  50  per-  the  legal  maximum  is  needed  to  provide  for 

duction.  cent  from  1964  to  1968.  If  herbicide  tise  is  an   orderly   adjustment   of   milk  output   to 

Ignoring  pos.<;!ble  statistical  errors  in  es-  reduced,  as  expected,  due  to  anti-pollution  niUk  demand  during  the  1970'8. 
tlmating  1970  output,  sustained  Increase  In  measures,  crop  production  costs  will  be  in-  There  is  no  real  disagreement  between  the 
annual  production  is  not  foreseen  by  the  creased  through  Increased  cultivation  and  dairy  industry  and  the  government  as  to  the 
•Department.  High  economic  growth  will  lower  jlelds.  basic  economic  conditions  that  will  face  the 
eliminate  the  causes  for  the  slight  upturn  A  signiflcant  feature  stressed  In  the  Feb-  industry  during  the  1970's.  There  will  be 
in  1970.  General  Increases  In  •wages  and  other  ruary  1970  Farm  Cost  Situation  Is  that  pur-  sharp  and  continuing  contraction  of  the  In- 
cests will  generate  Increases  in  dairy  farm  chased  inputs  were  three-fourths  the  total  dustry.  There  will  be  fewer  commercial  dairy 
wage  rates  and  other  production  costs.  Cur-  In  1969  whereas  they  were  less  than  one-  farms,  fewer  oows,  higher  capital  costs  and 
rently  rising  dairy  cattle  prices  are  again  half  the  total  in  1940.  This  means  that  farm-  a  higher  proportion  of  paid  labor  and  other 
inducing  close  herd  culling.  As  unemploy-  ers  are  Increasingly  vulnerable  to  price  In-  purchased  Inputs.  While  number  of  cows  per 

=  See  Mathls,  ibid.  »  Mathls,  supra,  p.  32.  •  See  Exhibit  E. 

'  See  Exhibit  B.  c  see  Exhibit  D.  '  See  Exhibit  B. 
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farm  will  r'.se.  aggregate  milk  production  will 
continue  to  decline.  Indeed,  the  U.S.D.A.  fore- 
casts that  the  "dairy  surplus  will  fade"  dur- 
ing the  1970'8  If  price  supports  were  main- 
tained at  the  present  level.* 

We  differ  with  this  analysis  only  In  degree. 
The  surplus  may  well  disappear,  but  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
ration  for  milk  may  also  disappear.  We  be- 
lieve that  probable  U.S.D.A.  estimates  of  milk 
production  place  too  little  regard  on  the 
price-cost  factors  that  can  hasten  produc- 
tion declines.  We  consider  that  consumption 
estimates  are  unduly  pessimistic. 

Our  estimates  of  U.SJ>.A.  projections  for 
1971  both  at  the  present  price  supjwrt  level 
and  at  90  percent  of  pwirlty  are  compared 
with  estimates  derived  by  Associated  Dairy- 
men In  ESchlblt  G. 

The  U.S.D.A.  projects  substantial  decline 
In  dairy  production  over  the  next  ten  years 
at  current  levels  of  price  support  and  gov- 
ernment acquisition  of  stocks.  Therefore.  It 
Is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  the  proposed 
1971  support  price  of  90  percent  of  parity 
would  have  dramatic  or  sustained  effect  upon 
U.SJJ.A.  projections.  For  example,  average 
itillk  prices  rose  by  81.30  per  cwt.  during  the 
1060's.  Gross  dairy  farm  Income  rose  by  $1.5 
billion.  Yet,  production  trended  down  be- 
cause net  Income  to  dairy  farmers  was  still 
among  the  lowest  in  the  economy. 

Dairy  incomes  are  still  at  distress  levels. 
Prospective  cost  Increases  Indicate  little  pros- 
pect for  Improvement.  Given  adequate  and 
stable  income,  production  will  continue  to 
shrink  and  surpluses  will  Indeed  vanish. 
These  are  the  basic  trends. 

The  challenge  is  so  to  manage  this  down- 
ward trend  as  to  serve  the  national  Interest — 
to  provide  an  orderly  adjustment  of  milk  out- 
put to  milk  demand — and  to  avert  sudden 
shrinkage  that  bankrupts  producers  and  de- 
prives consumers  of  adequate  supplies  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Indeed,  the  prevention  of  such 
liquidation  and  the  assurance  of  orderly  ad- 
justment are  major  objectives  of  the  price 
support  program. 

The  level  of  price  support  set  for  the 
1970  marketing  year  cannot  fully  assure 
against  the  threat  of  such  costly  and  irre- 
parable liquidation.  It  is  not  even  certain 
that  support  at  the  maximum  statutory  level 
of  90  percent  will  fully  serve  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  in  deflning  milk  as  a  manda- 
tory price  support  commodity.  But  it  is 
clear  that  this  level  is  needed  now  if  the 
intended  objectives  of  the  program  are  to 
be  achieved. 

V.  An  increase  In  the  sup^wrt  price  to  90 
percent  of  parity  would  not  have  adverse 
public  pwllcy  consequences  suiBcient  to  off- 
set its  contribution  to  the  national  Interest. 

In  weighing  the  need  for  higher  support 
price,  there  must  be  consideration  of  likely 
impact  upon  production,  consumption, 
prices  and  net  Treasury  costs. 

A.  The  Federal  budgetary  Impact  would 
be  consistent  with  budget  costs  in  previous 
years  and  stocks  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment could  be  used  effectively  in  programs 
to  which  there  Is  a  national  commitment. 

We  estimate  that  milk  production  in  cal- 
endar 1971  wlU  not  exceed  118.2  billion 
p>ounds  if  the  price  support  goal  is  set  at 
$5.35  or  90  percent  of  parity.* 

Supply  elasticity  coefficients  in  xise  some 
years  ago  are  no  longer  valid.  Farmers  do 
not  now  respond  to  milk  price  Increases  with 
production  increases  as  they  did  prior  to 
1965.  As  example,  the  $1.26  increase  in  all 
milk  wholesale  prices  from  1965-69.  an  In- 
crease of  30  percent,  was  accompanied  by  a 
milk  production  decline  of  6.4  percent. 


*  See  Mathls,  supra. 

*  See  Exhibit  G. 


We  also  estimate  that  commercial  con- 
sumption in  1971  will  be  not  less  than  109.3 
billion  i>ounds  if  support  prices  are  set  at 
90  percent  of  parity. 

Population  will  Increase  In  1971  by  more 
than  two  million  people.  Per  capita  dis- 
posable income  should  be  higher.  The  March, 
1970,  Dairy  Situation  points  out  that  in- 
creases In  per  capita  disposable  income  of 
about  four  percent  per  year  can  be  expected. 

The  November.  1970,  Dairy  Situation  states 
that  commercial  disappearance  of  milk  in 
all  products  turned  upward  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1970  by  about  one  percent,  and 
that  sales  for  1970  are  likely  to  be  near  the 
1969  total  of  109  billion  pounds  of  milk 
equivalent.  This  demand  strength  should 
be  maintained  in  1971,  even  with  the  pro- 
posed Increased  support  price,  as  a  result  of 
the  stronger  economy,  the  larger  population 
and  increased  sales  promotion  by  producer 
groups,  using  newly  authorized  pool  funds  in 
Federal  order  markets  for  this  purpose. 

Given  these  production  and  consumption 
estimates,  projected  CCC  purchases  during 
calendar  1971 — assuming  an  Increase  to  $5.35 
cwt. — would  be  5.4  billion  pounds  as  com- 
pared to  6.8  billion  pounds  In  1970.  The 
budget  cost  would  be  approximately  $324 
million  as  compared  to  $331  million  In  1970 — 
a  level  consistent  with  previous  budgetary 
commitments  to  this  program. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  budgetary 
costs  would  be  even  less  if  the  price  support 
were  set  at  a  lower  level.  But  this  "savings" 
would  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  denying 
the  necessary  minlmiun  Income  level  for 
dairy  farmers  to  be  able  to  assure  an  ad- 
equate supply  for  the  dairy  consumer.  The 
nation  would  forego  the  benefits  of  long-term 
stability  and  Incur  the  costs  of  long-term 
dislocation  of  productive  capacity.  This  is  too 
high  a  price  to  pay.  It  is  much  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  when  regard  Is  given  to  the  need 
for  dairy  products  in  programs  for  which 
there  Is  already  firm  national  commitment. 

B.  Price  support  at  90  percent  would  not 
cause  substantial  consumer  price  Increases 
nor  would  It  provoke  Inflationary  price  pres- 
sures. 

This  needed  price  support  increase  would 
not  be  at  the  expense  of  substantially  higher 
consumer  prices. 

Present  market  prices  for  milk  and  dairy 
products  are  above  the  "price  floor"  of  $4.66 
established  by  the  support  price  announced 
April  1.  1970.  Thus,  increase  to  90  percent 
would  not  increase  farm  or  consumer  prices 
by  as  much  as  the  Increase  in  the  support 
level. 

Dairy  farmers  have  Increased  productivity 
at  remarkable  rates  since  World  War  II.  They 
have  not  shared  equitably  in  the  returns 
for  such  productivity.  In  fact,  real  wage  costs 
of  dairy  products  have  decreased  dramati- 
cally. Yet,  these  efficiency  gains  passed  on- 
ward to  consumers  have  not  been  paralleled 
by  comparable  Increases  in  real  income  to 
dairy  farmers. 

The  sharp  declines  In  real  wage  costs  of 
milk  are  set  out  below: 


Man  houfs 

Pounds  of 

required  to 

annual  milk 

produce  100 

production 

pounds  of  milk  < 

per  cow ' 

2.36 

5,314 

1.97 

5.842 

1.42 

7.029 

1.04 

8.304 

.» 

8.797 

.12 

8.992 

.77 

9.166 

1950. 
1955. 
1960. 
1965. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 


'  Derived  from  Changes  in  Farm  Production  andlEfficiency, 
USDA  Statistical  Bulletin  No.  233,  June  1970,  table  14  and 
Dairy  Situation,  November  1970,  table  2  with  revised  estimates 
tor  1968  and  1969. 


As  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
states  It:  ><> 

"One  hour's  work  in  a  factory  buys  more 
food  today  than  it  did  20  or  30  years  ago. 
Pay  for  one  hour's  factory  labor  would  buy: 
Milk  (delivered)  :  10.2  quarts  In  1969,  6.5 
quarts  in  1949,  5.1   quarts   in  1939." 

With  these  efficiency  indicators,  a  valid 
case  cannot  be  made  that  an  increase  in  the 
support  price  to  90  percent  of  parity  would 
generate  an  inflationary  effect  In  real  wage 
terms. 

The  average  price  In  December  1970  was 
$4.96  per  cwt.  for  manufacturing  milk  of 
average  butterfat  test  of  3.80  percent.  The 
90  percent  of  pwtrity  price  proposed  is  approx- 
imately $5.35  for  milk  of  average  test  for  the 
year.  Allowing  for  the  difference  in  butterfat 
test  of  approximately  0.12%,  the  proposed 
Increase  over  the  December  1970  level  would 
amount  to  about  47  cents  per  cwt.  for  manu- 
facturing milk. 

This  47  cents  would  not  be  reflected  In  Its 
entirety  in  the  cost  of  all  milk  sold  to  con- 
sumers. Approximately  50  percent  of  total 
marketings  of  milk  Is  used  for  fluid  pur- 
poeee.  Much  of  the  fluid  milk  supply  is  priced 
under  formulae  reflecting  factors  other  than 
manufacturing  milk  values.  Other  fluid  milk 
prices  based  directly  on  the  Minnesota-Wis- 
consin manufacturing  milk  series  values, 
are  currently  higher  than  the  minimum  Fed- 
eral order  price.  Such  milk  being  sold  at  pre- 
mium prices  will  not  automatically  reflect 
the  higher  values  for  manufacturing  milk 
established  by  the  90  percent  announcement. 
The  average  price  of  all  milk  wholesale  could 
be  expected  to  Increase  by  approximately 
6  percent  from  Its  January  1971  level  of 
$5.98  to  $6.34. 

The  American  consumer  has  not  paid  a 
disproportionately  high  price  for  milk.  As 
noted,  the  real  wage  cost  of  milk  has  fallen 
sharply.  Further,  Increases  In  money  prices 
for  milk  at  retail  have  been  substantially 
lower  than  for  all  foods  or  for  all  consumer 
goods.  The  consumer  price  index  (1957-69 
price  =  100).  shows  the  following  relative 
price  increases  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter 
of  1970." 

The  overall  consumer  price  index  was 
135.0. 

The  retail  price  for  all  foods  was  132.3. 

The  retail  price  for  fluid  milk  was  126.6. 

Thus,  milk  has  been  a  "good  buy"  even 
during  this  Inflationary  period.  In  the  balanc- 
ing process  between  the  consumer  Interest 
in  reasonable  prices  and  the  dairy  farmer's 
need  for  an  adequate  return,  the  consumer 
has  continued  to  fare  well  In  the  market- 
place. 

One  note  of  caution:  There  is  a  continu- 
ing danger  to  the  consumer  Interests. 
Price  instability  causing  losses  to  dairy  pro- 
ducers could  generate  drastic  and  prolonged 
dislocation  of  production  and  of  productive 
capacity.  Such  dislocation  could  in  turn 
generate  drastic  and  prolonged  Increases  in 
consumer  prices. 

Thus,  consumer  Interest  is  best  served  by 
stable  prices  at  adequate  levels.  This  is  why 
support  prices  are  of  beneflt  to  consumers. 
The  requested  support  level  will  assure  farm 
Income  that  Is  reasonably  related  to  prevail- 
ing and  projected  farm  production  costs.  As- 
sured farm  prices  for  milk  can  assure  stable 
and  equitable  prices  for  consumers. 

VI.  An  Increase  of  price  supports  to  90 
percent  of  parity  Is  needed  to  maintain  dairy 
Industry  "self-help"  efforts  so  that  price 
support  assistance  may  eventually  be 
terminated. 


>»"Pood  Cost — Farm  Prices."  Report  to 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  June  20, 
1970. 

"  See  Exhibit  H. 
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No  dairy  farmer  wants  to  be  permanently 
dependent  on  the  government  for  paxt  of  his 
income.  In  recent  years,  regional  dairy  co- 
operative have  been  formed  to  bargain  for 
better  prices,  to  enhance  efficiency  of  dairy 
operations,  and  to  assure  more  dependable 
dairy  supplies.  These  cooperatives  are  in- 
struments of  "self-help"  in  the  best  sense— 
and  they  represent  the  best  opportunity  for 
eventual  termination  of  price  support  pro- 
grams. 

But  the  dairy  industry  is  still  in  a  state 
of  transition.  Still  unable  fully  to  tailor 
production  to  demand,  it  must  depend  ujxjn 
a  "price  floor"  to  maintain  the  returns 
needed  for  maintenance  of  adequate  pro- 
duction capacity.  With  Incomes  still  among 
the  lowest  In  the  economy,  support  prices 
must  be  set  at  levels  that  will  counter  in- 
flationary pressures  and  cost  increases  If  the 
industry  is  to  reach  the  self-sufficiency  that 
is  now  In  view. 

As  the  dairy  industry  "comes  of  age" 
through  price  bargaining,  marketing  activi- 
ties, pffoduct  research,  nutritional  education 
and  improved  organizational  techniques.  It 
is  essential  that  dairy  prices  be  maintained 
at  tenable  levels.  The  alternative  Is  a  perma- 
nent and  growing  dependence  on  the  govern- 
ment as  dairy  price  levels  sink  below  the 
minimum  necessary  to  sustain  the  individ- 
ual producer. 


Thus,  an  Increase  in  the  support  price  to 
90  percent  of  parity  is  Important — not  only 
to  assure  adequate  long-term  supplies,  to 
provide  a  more  equitable  Income  level,  and 
to  assure  an  orderly  adjustment  between 
production  and  demand — but  to  realize  the 
potential  for  a  fully  self-supporting  Industry. 

For  these  reasons,  we  submit  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  support  price  to  90  percent  of 
parity  will  best  serve  the  Interests  of  our 
nation  in  1971  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

EXHIBIT  B.-MILK  PRODUCTION  AND  PER  CAPITA  MILK 
PRODUCTION  (UNITED  STATES  1960-70) 


Year 


1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


'  Dairy  situation,  November  1970.  p.  6. 

2  Milk  production,  SRS.  USDA,  February  1971,  p.  6. 


EXHIBIT  D 


Total  milk 

Per  capita 

production 

milk 

(million 

production 

pounds)  > 

(pounds) 2 

123, 109 

681 

125. 707 

684 

126.251 

676 

125,202 

661 

126.  967 

661 

124.173 

638 

119,892 

609 

118,769 

597 

117,234 

583 

116.345 

573 

117,436 

572 

Index  oi 

prices  paid 

by  farmers 

for  produc- 

tion Items, 

interest. 

Real  per 

taxes,  and 

Price  of 

capita 

wage  rates 
(1957-59.  100) 

all  milk 

disposable 

wholesale  > 

income ' 

1952 

100 

$4.85 

$1,641 

1953 

95 

4.32 

1,697 

1954 

95 

3.97 

1,693 

1955 

94 

4.01 

1.786 

1956 

94 

4.14 

1,841 

1957 

97 

4.21 

1,838 

1958 

100 

4.13 

1,818 

1959 

102 

4.16 

1,877 

1960 

103 

4.21 

1,879 

1961 

104 

4.22 

1,903 

1962 

106 

4.09 

1,958 

1963 

108 

4.10 

2,002 

1964 

108 

4.15 

2.109 

1965 

111 

4.23 

2,213 

1966 

116 

4.81 

2,298 

1967 

119 

5.02 

2,360 

1968 

123 

5.24 

2,425 

1969 

131 

5.49 

2.434 

1970  (preliminary). 

136 

5.69 

2,470 

Percent  change. 

1952-1970 

17.3 

50.5 

>  Dairy  Situation,  November  1970,  p. 
Dairy  Situation. 
'  Dairy  Situation.  November  1970,  p.  13. 
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EXHIBIT  E.— MILK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  AND  RATION  VALUE  FOR  UNITED  STATES 


Milk-feed  price  ratio  ■ 


Ration  value' 


Month 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


January 1.49  1.56  1.69  1.78  1.80             1.69  3.04  3.30  3.12  3.11  3.23  3.54 

February 1.48  1.54  1.66  1.74  1.76 3.07  3.28  2.13  3.13              3.23 

March 1.48  1.51  1.62  1.72  1.73 3.06  3.28  3.13  3.11              3.20 

April 1.45  1.46  1.60  1.67  1.71  3.07  3.28  3.14  3.13             3.20 

May 1.41  1.45  1.60  1.63  1.66 3.07  3.27  3.13  3.15             3.25 

June 1.40  1.43  1.58  1.60  1.64 3.11  3.26  3.11  3.17              3.25 

July 1.49  1.48  1.64  1.64  1.66 3.17  3.24  3.09  3.18              3.29 

August 1.56  1.55  1.71  1.71  1.68 3.21  3.21  3.06  3.14              3.31  

September 1.63  1.64  1.78  1.80  1.70 3.24  3.18  3.05  3.13             3.41  

October.. 1.66  1.68  1.83  1.85  1.76 3.24  3.14  3.03  3.13             3.39 

November 1.66  1.71  1.86  1.87  1.79 3.23  3.12  3.05  3.14             3.39 

December 1.61  1.69  1.83  1.85  1.74 3.28  3.13  3.06  3.16             3.47 


1  Pounds  of  concentrate  ration  equal  In  value  to  1  pound  milk  sold  to  plants.  »  Value  per  100  pounds  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows. 

EXHIBIT  F.-  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  UBOR  USED  ON  21  TYPES  OF  FARM  ENTERPRISE,  UNITED  STATES'  1968 


Type  enterprise 


Total 

cash 

receipts 


Total  Operator 
labor  and  family 
used  labor 


Hired 
labor 


Dairy  farms: 

Grade  A,  Central  New  York $27,833 

Grade  A.  Southeast  Wisconsin 25. 642 

Egg  producing  farms.  New  Jersey 30,076 

Broiler  farms,  Georgia 3.474 

Hog- beef: 

Raising  farms,  Corn  Belt 16,387 

Fattening  farms.  Corn  Belt 47,627 

Cash  grain  farms.  Corn  Belt 24,791 

Cotton  farms,  Mississippi  Delta 84,  215 

Tobacco: 

FarnH.  coastal  plain.  North  Carolina  .  10,883 
Livestock  farms,  inner  Bluegrass  area, 

Kentucky 18,815 

Dairy  farms,  outer  Bluegrass  area. 

Kentucky 14,421 


$4,480 
4,560 
4.820 
1,850 

$4,000 
4,000 
3.950 
1,700 

3,600 

4,210 

2,580 

15,670 

3,000 
3,200 
2,070 
3,000 

3,780 

1,760 

4,030 

2,420 

4,650 

3,950 

$480 
560 
870 
150 

600 

1,010 

510 

12,670 

2,020 

1,610 

700 


Type  enterprise 


Total 

cash 

receipts 


Total  Operator 
labor  and  family 
used  labor 


Hired 
labor 


Beef  farms.  Pennyroyal  area,  Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee   $15, 755 

Dairy,   Pennyroyal  area,    Kentucky- 
Tennessee 17, 979  ■ 

Wheat-fallow  farms,  northern  plains 16,093' 

Winter  wheat  farms,  southern  plains 18,617; 

Wheat-fallow    farms,    Washington    and 

Oregon 33,632 

Cattle: 

Ranches,    northern    plains-livestock 

area 39,844 

Ranches,  northern  Rocky  Mountain...         40,259 

Ranches,  southwest 16,799 

Sheep: 

Ranches.  Utah.  Nevada 48,676 

Ranches,  southwest 20,983 


$4,220 

5,210 
2,820 
3.400 

4,110. 


6,570 
6,700 
3,690 

6,570 
4,910 


$2,850 

3,800 
2,600 
3.160 

3,570 


3,000 
3,000 
2,320 

3,000 
2,600 


$1,  370 

r 

1,410 
220 
240 

540 


3,570 
3,700 
1,370 

3,570 
2,310 


Source:  "Farm  Costs  and  Returns,"  Agricultural  Information  Bui.  No.  230,  revised  September  1969,  ERS-USDE,  Washington  1969. 

EXHIBIT  G.— MILK  SUPPLY  USE  AND  CCC  PURCHASES  (MILK  EQUIVALENT  IN  BILLION  POUNDS) 


1970 
actual 

Anticipated  USDA 
estimate  1971 

Associated  dairymen 
estimate  calendar  1971 

1970 
actual 

Anticipated  USDA 
estimate  1971 

Associated  dairymen 
estimate  calendar  1971 

$4.66  (no 
change  i  n 
supports) 

$5.35 

$4.66  (no 
change  in 
supports) 

$5.35 

$4.66  (no 
change  in 
supports) 

$5.35 

$4.66  (no 
change  in 
supports) 

$5.35 

Supply: 
Milk  production  ...  ..  . 

117.4 
4.1 

113.3 
3.8 
1.9 

117.9 
4.0 

113.9 
3.6 
1.4 

118.9 
4.0 

114.9 
3.6 
1.4 

117.4 
4.0 

113.4 
3.6 
1.4 

118.2 
4.0 

114.2 
3.6 
1.4 

Utilization: 
Commercial: 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

Ending  inventory 

Total  use 

CCC  purchases 

USDA  cost  (millions) 

108.7 
.9 

107.6 
.9 

106.9 
.9 

109.5 
.9 

Less  farm  use 

109.3 

Marketings 

Beginning  inventory 

Imports 

.9 

109.6 
3.6 

108.5 
3.6 

107.8 
3.6 

110.4 
3.6 

110.2 
3  6 

Total  supply 

119.0 

118. 9 

119.9 

118.4 

119.2 

113.2 

112.1 

111.4 

114.0 

113.8 

5.8 
331.0 

6.8 

388.0 

8.5 
535.0 

4.4 

251.0 

1      5.4 

324.0 
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EXHIBIT  H.-COMPARISON  OF  INDEX  OF  AVERAGEfRETAIL 
PRICES  FOR  MILK  (GRO);  INDEX  OF  AVERAGE  PRICEsTBlt 
ALL  FOODS  AND  CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX.  BY  YEARS. 
1950-701 


Average  retail 

prices 

Fluid 

Consumer 

milki 

All 

Price 

(grocery) 

foods » 

Index! 

Year: 

1950      81.8 

85.8 
95.4 

83.8 

1951 90.7 

90.5 

1952..     95.Z 

97.1 

92.5 

1953 94.1 

95.6 

93.2 

1954 92.1 

95.4 

93.6 

1955 92.3 

94.0 

93.3 

1956 95.1 

94.7 

94.7 

1957 98.4 

97.8 

98.0 

1958..  100.3 

101.9 

100.7 

1959 101.3 

100.3 

101.5 

1960 103.7 

101.4 

103.1 

1961 104.0 

102.6 

104.2 

1962 103.5 

103.6 

105.4 

1963 103.0 

105.1 

106.7 

1964 103.3 

106.4 

108.1 

I%5 102.8 

108.8 
114.2 
115.2 

109.9 

1966     109.4 

113.3 

1967 113.8 

116.3 

1968     118.5 

119.3 
125.5 

121.2 

1969 121.8 

127.7 

1970 1126.6 

3 132.  3 

U35.0 

'Source:  "Dairy Situation"  November 

1970,  p.  13. 

n957-59  =  100. 

1  Nine  month  average. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legisiative  Clerk.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  7,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  re.solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  pending  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
(No.  11)  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  2  hours  of  debate,  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 

Who  yields  time? 


QTTOBTTM    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  &  quonmi  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll,  with  the  time  to  be 
deducted  from  the  majority  leader's  time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uimnimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
a  modification  of  amendment  No.  11  to 
the  desk  which  modifies  the  pending 
amendment  so  that  it  is  applicable  to  the 
reported  resolution,  and  I  ask  that  the 
modification  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  reported. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  modified  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  modi- 
fied amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  the  word  "That"  In  line 
1.  page  2.  strike  out  all  to  and  including  the 
colon  In  line  7,  page  2.  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "That  the  following 
articles  are  hereby  proposed  as  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  any 
one  of  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  only  If 
ratified  separately  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
by  the  Congress:". 

On  p>age  2,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  The  people  of  the  District  con- 
stituting the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States  shall  elect  two  Senators  and 
the  number  of  Representatives  In  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  by 
apportionment  if  it  were  a  State.  Each  Sen- 
ator or  Representative  so  elected  shall  be  an 
Inhabitant  of  the  District  and  shall  possess 
the  same  qualifications  as  to  age  and  citizen- 
ship, shall  be  elected  for  the  same  term,  and 
shall  have  the  same  rights,  privileges,  and 
obligations  as  a  Senator  or  Representative 
from  a  State. 

"Sec.  2.  When  vacancies  happen  In  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  District  In  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  shall  fill  such  vacancies 
by  election. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  have  no  efifect  on 
the  provision  made  In  the  twenty-third  ar- 
ticle of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
determining  the  number  of  electors  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  to  be  appointed  for 
the  District.  Each  Representative  or  Sena- 
tor from  the  District  shall  be  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  choosing  of  the  President  or 
Vice  President  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  Senate  under  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment  as  if  the  District  were  a  State. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.   KENNEDY.   Mr.   President,   how 
much  time  remains? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 


venson ) .  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  has  59  minutes  remaining.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montr  na  has  49  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  shall  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mas.'^achusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all  I  commend  the  authors  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  that  the  Senate  is 
considering  today  which  will  provide  by 
constitutional  amendment  the  right  for 
18-year-olds  to  participate  in  all  elec- 
tions throughout  the  country.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  the  credit  must  go  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh). 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
chaired  the  various  hearings  that  have 
been  held  and  has  been  greatly  interested 
in  providing  the  right  to  vote  to  18-year- 
olds,  the  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
for  so  long  been  denied  that  right  and 
privilege. 

I  also  congratulate  the  majority  leader 
who  played  such  an  important  and  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  passage  of  the  statute 
last  year,  the  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  which  was  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  it  applied  to  national 
elections.  It  has  been  through  his  in- 
terest in  the  matter  and  his  feeling  of  a 
sense  of  urgency  that  we  in  the  Senate 
have  the  opportunity,  hopefully,  to  act 
today  to  provide  to  all  18-year-old  Amer- 
icans the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  is  greatly 
committed  to  this  proposal  and  who 
worked  closely  with  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  in  the  last  session  on  the 
amendment  which  provided  the  vote  for 
18-year-olds,  I  enthusiastically  support 
what  I  am  sure  will  be  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  this  afternoon  and  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  a  later 
date.  It  will  at  least  indicate,  as  86  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  indicated,  our 
confidence  in  the  young  people  of  this 
country  participating  in  a  meaningful 
way  in  the  democratic  process  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  people  who  will  represent 
the  citizens  in  the  various  offices  across 
the  land. 

Today  we  are  offering  an  amendment 
to  this  measure  which,  I  think,  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  extend  the 
right  to  voting  to  18-year-olds,  a  group 
of  citizens  in  our  society  who  have  been 
disadvantaged  and  disenfranchised  in- 
vidiously because  of  not  having  the  right 
to  vote. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we  con- 
sider another  group  of  people  who  are 
disadvantaged  and  have  been  disen- 
franchised invidiously — the  750,000  peo- 
ple who  live  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  These  citizens  are 
similarly  denied  the  opportunity  to  have 
representation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  denied  the  right 
of  representation  which  I  think  all  Amer- 
icans realize  is  so  fundamental  to  oiu-  sys- 
tem and  to  our  society. 
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I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  there  will 
be  arguments  made  on  the  floor  today 
that  this  amendment  is,  out  of  order  for 
various  procedural  reasons,  despite  the 
fact  those  same  critics  know  how  worthy 
and  valuable  this  amendment  is.  I  am 
sure  that  there  will  be  those  who  will 
suggest  that  this  is  a  matter  that  ought 
to  go  through  the  various  committee 
processes  and  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
due  deliberation  of  the  various  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  However,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  proposition  providing  for 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  considered 
in  one  form  or  another  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  some  70  or  80 
years.  It  has  been  in  the  form  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  for  some  40  years. 

Yet  there  has  not  been  one  time  over 
this  period  of  time  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  had  a  single  chance 
to  vote  on  this  proposition.  There  have 
been  few  proposals  that  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
which  have  been  diverted  and  frustrated 
as  much  as  the  proposition  we  are  con- 
sidering today. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  when  we  con- 
sider the  days  of  hearings  that  have  been 
held  by  the  respective  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  when  we  realize 
the  simplicity  of  the  issue,  justice  de- 
mands and  compels  us  to  take  this  action 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  will  be  acting 
completely  responsively  and  completely 
within  its  rights  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  the  measure  we  are  considering 
which  would  lower  the  voting  age  to  the 
18-years  of  age. 

We  can  ask  why  on  the  basis  of  the 
merits  the  750,000  individuals  living  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  not  be 
entitled  to  some  representation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  quite  clearly  that  Congress  will 
provide  laws  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
business  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  for  one  cannot  believe  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  ever  thought  that 
someday  the  environs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  include  750,000  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Perhaps  a  narrow  Federal 
triangle,  yes.  However,  certainly  they  did 
not  consider  disenfranchising  the  num- 
ber of  citizens  that  now  reside  in  the 
Federal  Capital.  The  mothers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  sent  their  sons  to 
Southeast  Asia  to  fight  and  die  in  that 
war. 

I  am  mindful  that  more  citizens  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  died  in 
South  Vietnam  than  in  nine  of  the  other 
States.  Each  one  of  those  nine  States  has 
representation  in  Congress.  Each  of  those 
States  has  two  Senators  and  at  least  one 
Representative  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  know  that  they  have  lost  more 
men  in  Southeast  Asia  than  any  of  those 
nine  States. 

We  know  of  the  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  that  are  paid  in  Federal  income 
taxes  that  go  to  the  various  Federal  pro- 
grams that  are  approved  in  Congress, 
and  still  there  is  no  spokesman  in  our 
committees,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 


or  in  the  House  of  Representatives  speak- 
ing for  the  people  who  pay  Federal  in- 
come taxes.  Simple  justice  requires  and 
demands  that  we  move  toward  consid- 
eration and  enactment  of  this  proposal. 

I  suppose  it  must  appear  as  an  ex- 
traordinary irony  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  when  they  send 
their  sons  10,000  miles  away  to  fight  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  South  Vietnamese;  and 
I  suppose  this  must  rise  in  their  minds 
time  and  time  again  when  their  sons  are 
in  training,  or  traveling  across  the  South 
Pacific,  or  in  the  jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia.  They  must  wonder  why  they  are 
out  there  fighting  for  self-determination 
on  the  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
when  they  are  denied  that  right  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Certainly,  very  little 
justice  is  suggested  by  this  course  of  ac- 
tion. 

Finally,  it  is  extraordinary  that  we  in 
this  Nation  who  pride  ourselves  on  being 
the  bastion  of  freedom  and  democracy 
in  the  world  should  have  the  citizens  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  role  of  participating  in 
decisions  and  judgments  which  affect 
directly  their  lives  and  well  being. 

We  hear  time  and  time  again  talk 
about  participatory  democracy  and 
bringing  more  people  into  the  system. 
Well,  there  is  no  example  which  presents 
itself  more  vividly  than  the  fact  that  the 
citizens  of  this  great  community  are  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
routine  decisions  which  affect  so  dra- 
matically their  welfare. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  America's  last  colony.  I  think 
this  comment  is  entirely  accurate.  We 
admit  it  with  no  sense  of  pride.  We  ad- 
mit it  and  I  think  today  we  have  an 
opp>ortunity  to  move  in  a  significant  and 
important  way  to  remedy  that  situation. 

That  is  why  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton).  and 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Re- 
publicans B&  well  as  Democrats,  join  in 
this  effort  to  eliminate  this  injustice. 

Mr.  EAGLETON  and  Mr.  COOK  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
imder  a  time  limitation.  If  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  wishes  to  be  recognized 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  but  first 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  support  the  remarks  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. I  desire  not  to  be  repetitive  but  to 
approach  the  matter  from  perhaps  an 
additional  and  different  point  of  view. 

The  notion  of  full  voting  representa- 
tion for  the  750,000  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  not  new.  It  did 
not  originate  ab  initio  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  had  a 
long  history  before  this  Congress,  a  his- 
tory of  inaction  and  inattention. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  most 
recent  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson, 
and  the  incumbent  in  the  White  House, 
President  Nixon.  In  his  April  1969,  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  President  Nixon  said: 


It  should  offend  the  democratic  sense  of 
this  Nation  that  the  citizens  of  its  capital 
comprising  a  population  larger  than  ten  of 
the  States,  have  no  voice  in  Congress. 

So  there  is  nothing  new  about  this 
matter;  there  is  nothing  sudden  about 
it;  and  there  is  nothing  unforeseen. 

The  question  that  arises.  Is  this  an  ap- 
propriate time  and  place,  and  is  the  18- 
year-old  vote  amendment  an  appropriate 
vehicle  to  consider  full  voting  representa- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia?  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  unquestionably. 

We  have  before  us  now  in  the  18-year- 
old  vote  proposition  a  measure  which  will 
afford  voting  rights  to  a  class  of  individ- 
uals throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  Nation  who  have  up  until  now 
been  denied  the  right  to  cast  their  votes 
for  President,  U.S.  Senator,  Representa- 
tive, and  so  forth.  We  will  attempt  to 
remedy  that  long-standing  omission  by 
passing  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
be  submitted  to  the  50  States  for  rati- 
fication so  that  individuals  of  this  coun- 
try who  are  18,  19,  and  20  years  of  age 
can  fully  participate  in  the  fruits  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Just  as  that  class  of  citizens  has  been 
denied  the  right  to  participate — and  by 
participation  I  mean  to  be  able  to  vote 
for  people  of  their  choice  by  ballot — so, 
too,  for  the  entire  history  of  this  coun- 
try has  a  class,  a  group  of  citizens  like- 
wise been  denied  full  participation  in 
the  selection  of  their  public  officials, 
namely,  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Therefore,  I  think  this  is  the 
right  time  and  this  is  the  right  vehicle  to 
debate,  discuss,  and  hopefully  to  adopt 
this  particular  measure. 

The  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  18-year-old  vote  presum- 
ably will  be  moved  along  expeditiously 
and  sent  to  the  50  States  for  ratifica- 
tion in  the  hope  that  three-fourths  of 
them  may  act  promptly  enough  so  as 
to  avoid  the  disparity  in  the  voting  proc- 
ess by  the  1972  election  which  might  flow 
from  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  a 
few  months  ago.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  in  no  way 
encumbers  tlus  process.  It  is,  by  its  own 
words,  separable.  It  would  go  to  the 
States  and  those  States  that  wish  to  act 
promptly  and  quickly  with  respect  to 
the  18-year-old  vote  provision  could  do 
so  and  hold  in  abeyance  for  greater  de- 
bate, if  they  desire,  for  a  year  or  so,  or 
to  a  later  date,  the  eflQcacy  of  giving  the 
vote  to  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  in  no  way  impedes  or  ob- 
structs the  quick  ratiflcation  of  the  18- 
year-old  vote  amendment  by  the  several 
States. 

That  is  the  history,  in  brief,  and  the 
procedure,  as  I  view  it,  that  we  face  at 
this  time.  Why  is  it  important  that  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  a  full  voice  in  Congress  and  not  a 
mufiled  voice,  not  a  voice  that  can  speak 
when  permitted,  but  a  full  voice  that  can 
be  heard  not  only  in  terms  of  speech- 
making,  but  in  voting.  And  is  that  not 
what  counts  in  Congress?  The  ultimate 
test  of  success  of  legislation  is  the  num- 
ber of  votes  obtained.  In  the  Senate  51 
votes  are  required  now  and  218  are  now 
required  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives.  Speechmaking  is  fine.  We  are  in- 
dulging in  that  now  and  there  will  be 
other  speeches.  But  the  point  is,  Mr. 
President,  can  you  vote  yes  or  no  on  a 
particular  piece  of  legislation  as  it  may 
affect  your  constituents?  That  is  what 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  denied  and  have  been  denied. 

We  in  Congress  come  from  50  States 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  from 
as  far  away  as  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  to  as 
close  by  as  Maryland  and  Virginia — 100 
Senators  and  435  Representatives — and 
make  decisions,  some  minuscule  and 
some  of  tremendous  importance  as  to  the 
destiny  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
at  no  time  is  a  spokesmsm  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  accountable  to  the 
people  of  the  District,  permitted  to  par- 
ticii>ate  in  that  process. 

What  are  some  of  these  decisions  that 
we  make  on  behalf  of  our  constituents, 
and  I  use  that  word  loosely — account- 
able or  unaccountable  constituents?  We 
have  a  part  of  Mayor  Washington's  leg- 
islative package  before  us  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  One  of  the  measures 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  decide 
this  year — and  I  suggest  we  can  dispose 
of  it  more  quickly  than  the  SST — is 
whether  we  should  authorize  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  De- 
partment and  the  Park  Police  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dei>art- 
ment  Band. 

That  is  going  to  be  a  Federal  statute, 
apparently,  that  one  of  these  days  100 
U.S.  Senators  and  435  Members  of  the 
House  are  going  to  be  called  upon  to 
decide. 

Last  year,  in  order  to  make  life  easier 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  passed  a 
reform  statute  that  permits  the  flying 
of  kites  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  so 
that  the  international  fly-out  contest 
could  be  held  at  the  base  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument. 

We  passed,  I  think,  a  good  reform  pro- 
cedure last  year  relating  to  snow  and  ice 
removal. 

Another  one  of  our  reforms  last  year 
related  to  license  fees  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  order  to  alleviate  the  finan- 
cial crisis  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  we 
imposed  license  fees  by  Federal  statute 
so  that  a  registration  fee  of  25  cents  was 
reequlred  for  each  dog  owned  or  kept  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  are  also 
going  to  charge  $2  if  it  is  necessary  that 
we  impound  the  dog  of  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  we  do  that  by 
Federal  statute. 

One  hundred  of  us  in  this  body  from 
without  the  District  of  Columbia  passed 
legislation — a  Federal  law — requiring  a 
$100  fee  if  one  wishes  to  conduct  a  close- 
out  sale. 

In  previous  years  we  have  passed  such 
fine  pieces  of  legislation  on  behalf  of 
these  constituents  who  are  voiceless  as 
those  which  I  now  name : 

In  the  90th  Congress  we  amended  an 
act  to  provide  for  a  public  crematorium. 

Also,  to  make  life  easier  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  we  passed  a  Federal  statute 
in  the  90th  Congress  to  permit  the  name 
of  a  spouse  to  be  added  to  a  trailer  regis- 
tration. 


Perhaps  most  significant  of  all — and  I 
am  sure  life  is  much  better  by  reason  of 
it — in  the  89th  Congress  this  body  con- 
sidered a  provision  for  construction  of  a 
velodrome  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
For  those  of  you  who  are  not  athletically 
inclined,  as  I  am,  a  velodrome  Is  a  place 
where  bicycles  are  raced. 

This  is  the  minuscule;  this  is  what  100 
people  from  50  States  spend  their  time 
for  on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
residents  who  have  no  voice.  I  do  not 
know  that  anybody  wanted  a  velodrome 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  guess  some- 
body did.  I  suppose  somebody  wanted  to 
impose  a  $100  license  fee  for  a  closeout 
sale.  I  guess:  I  guess;  I  do  not  know. 

But  the  truth  is,  if  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue in  this  exercise  of  minutla,  in  this 
endeavor  to  pass  Federal  statutes  on  mat- 
ters which  even  most  city  coimclls  would 
not  do  by  ordinance,  at  the  very  least 
there  ought  to  be  two  Members  in  this 
body  from  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
can  speak  up  for  their  people  and  who 
are  accountable  to  their  people,  to  see 
whether  they  want  some  of  these  unim- 
portant statutes  or,  more  importantly, 
whether  they  want  something  which  is 
more  significant.  For  example,  should 
they  not  have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  decide  whether  they 
ought  to  have  an  elected  mayor  or  elected 
city  council?  Here  we  have  Federal  stat- 
utes to  cover  the  "itty-bitty"  matters  I 
have  mentioned.  They  should  have  a 
right  to  decide  whether  there  should  be 
a  Federal  law  providing  for  a  30-percent 
Federal  contribution.  That  is  important. 
There  should  be  an  ongoing  Federal 
contribution. 

Should  there  not  be  two  men  or  women 
in  this  body  who  have  just  as  much  in- 
terest in  what  is  good  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  what  they  want,  as  every 
one  of  the  States  has,  some  of  them  very 
small,  10  of  them  smaUer  in  population 
than  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  can 
keep  ever  present  in  their  minds  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  it  good  for  my  people."  as  they 
do  for  Nevada  or  Utah  or  the  Dakotas  or 
Montsuia? 

Why  should  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  be  represented  either  by 
absence  or  by  sufferance  or  by  tag- 
along?  I  am  a  perfect  example  of  what 
is  representation  by  tag-along.  I  am 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Colxunbia 
Committee,  not  the  most  coveted  posi- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  assure  my 
colleagues.  In  my  normal  routine  day, 
after  trjing  to  dispose  and  contemplate 
those  matters  that  I  think  have  some 
direct  bearing  on  the  people  of  my  home 
State,  Missouri,  the  people  who  sent  me 
here — and  I  hope  will  keep  me  here — 
and  then  considering  such  matters  as  are 
before  committees  of  the  Senate  that 
have  some  national  scope  insofar  as  jur- 
isdiction is  concerned,  and  after  per- 
haps attending  to  personal  chores,  if  I 
have  5  minutes,  or  perhaps  10  minutes, 
then  I  can  contemplate  and  guess  at 
what  might  be  good  for  750,000  people 
that  I  do  not  know,  and  to  whom  I  am 
not  accountable.  They  cannot  elect  me 
and  they  cannot  defeat  me.  And  if  I  have 
time,  if  I  want  to  give  it  some  time,  that 
Is  what  they  get  from  me.  That  Is  what 


they  get  from  other  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  and  I  dare- 
say they  get  even  less  from  the  other  93 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  do  not  serve 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
explain  if  his  particular  proposal  con- 
tains what  we  call  separability,  so  that 
the  constitutional  amendment  proposal 
for  the  18-year-old  voting  would  not  in 
any  way  be  jeopardized  by  the  tie-in  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  proposal? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  is  correct.  It  is  separable.  If 
the  Minnesota  Legislature,  when  it  met 
this  year,  said  "We  want  to  ratify  the 
constitutional  amendment  for  18-year- 
olds  to  vote,"  it  could  ratify  it — and  we 
hope  three-fourths  of  the  States  will  do 
that — but  it  could  also  say,  "We  want  to 
think  for  2  more  years  about  the  District 
of  Columbia  representation  In  Congress, 
so  we  will  postpone  that  until  later." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  is  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that 
we  should  get  before  the  States  in  the 
process  of  amending  the  national  Consti- 
tution the  proposal  for  adequate  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  equivalent 
to  the  representation  of  the  States? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  is  precisely  our 
position. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  it  is  wrong  to  as- 
sume that  the  passage  of  this  particular 
proposal  would  in  any  way  impair  the  18- 
year-old-vote  constitutional  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  Is  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I  view 
it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Permit  me  to  take 
just  a  moment,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  that  purpose.  I  have  another  ap- 
pointment, and  there  is  no  need  for  me 
to  say  more 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  about  2  minutes  to  say 
that  I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  have  made  some  progress  with  an 
elected  school  board.  We  now  have  an 
appointed  mayor  and  an  appointed  city 
council. 

The  argiunent  that  has  been  made, 
year  in  and  year  out,  for  home  rule,  I 
believe  is  a  solid,  irrefutable  argument, 
justified  by  the  history  of  this  country 
and  justified  by  the  simple  arguments  for 
equal  treatment. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  has  stated  directly  the 
problems  that  the  committee  and  this 
body  and  this  Congress  face  in  dealing 
with  all  the  tag  and  minutla  of  local 
government.  There  is  an  old  American 
maxim  or  slogan,  "No  taxation  without 
representation,"  and  here  we  are  in  the 
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Nation's  Capital,  one  of  the  great  cities 
of  America,  larger  in  population  than 
several  States,  in  which  citizens  are  re- 
quired to  pay  substantial  amounts  of 
Federal  taxes,  voted  by  representatives 
in  Congress  but  taxes  paid  by  people  who 
have  no  representation  in  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  indefensible.  I  do  not  care 
what  the  history  of  the  Federal  city  may 
be.  The  fart  is  that  there  are  American 
citizens  living  here  who  only  recently 
were  given  even  the  right  to  vote.  We 
treat  them  worse  than  we  treat  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  are  once  again 
asking  the  Senate  to  do  what  is  just, 
to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  do  what 
is  fair.  If  their  proposal  were  tied  in  to 
the  point  where  it  would  jeopardize  the 
18-year-old  vote  amendment.  I  could 
not  support  it;  but  I  must  say  I  believe 
it  is  time  the  people  of  the  United  States 
faced  up  to  the  facts  of  this  great  Federal 
city.  The  fact  is  that  this  city  has  no 
representation  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  fact  is  it  is  getting 
very  difficult  to  get  Members  of  Congress 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  facts  are  that  people  here  have 
no  real  representation,  except  out  of  the 
kindness  and  goodness  of  heart  of  men 
like  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  The  facts 
are  that  it  is  time  for  reform.  We  have 
been  talking  a  great  deal  about  modern- 
izing and  reforming  the  Government, 
and  I  think  one  of  the  necessary  reforms 
is  reform  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  commend  the  Senators.  I  think  they 
have  again  demonstrated  their  insight 
into  the  problems  of  government.  This 
city  is  not  going  to  be  the  kind  of  city  it 
ought  to  be  until  the  people  of  the  city 
feel  that  they  have  a  stake  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  it  was  John  Stuart  Mill 
who  once  said : 

Let  a  man  have  nothing  to  do  for  his 
country,  and  he  will  have  no  love  for  It. 

If  a  man  have  no  participation  in  his 
government,  and  no  representation  in 
his  government,  why  should  he  call  it 
his  government,  then?  A  community  of 
almost  a  million  people  cannot  or  should 
not  be  long  denied  the  opportunity  to 
call  its  government  its  own. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grateful,  as  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  grateful,  for  the 
most  compelling  and  i>ersuasive  remarks 
of  one  who  has  labored  long  and  hard 
in  this  body  on  behalf  cf  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  first 
to  state  that  on  the  introduction  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  7  my  name  appears 
as  a  cosponsor.  I  must  say  in  all  fairness 
to  the  distingushed  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  I  did  not  authorize 
the  use  of  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution,  and  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  so  show. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator's 
name  be  withdrawn. 


I  point  out  at  this  time  that  there  must 
have  been  a  breakdown  in  communica- 
tions, because  it  was  my  understanding 
that  there  was  authorization;  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator's 
name  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Second,  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment  and  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  in  support 
of  it  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  oppose  it  be- 
cause of  its  limitations. 

Its  limtations  are  that  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
gardless of  how  big  it  may  become  in 
the  future,  regardless  of  how  many  rep- 
resentatives it  may  be  entitled  to,  it  still 
is  completely  and  thoroughly  subjected 
to  the  limitations  of  the  23d  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  say  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  will  the  EHstrict  of 
Columbia  and  its  people  ever  be  allowed 
more  than  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
smallest  State  of  this  Union. 

I  refer  to  section  3  of  the  pending 
amendment,  which  says : 

This  article  shall  have  no  effect  on  the 
provision  made  In  the  twenty-third  article 
of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  de- 
termining the  number  of  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  to  be  appointed  for 
the  District. 

In  other  words,  they  have  taken  care 
of  the  matter  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  They 
say  that  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
be  entitled  to  voting  representatives; 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be 
entitled  to  Senators;  that  the  two  or 
three  or  four  political  parties  can  have 
political  races;  but  we  would  say  to  the 
people  themselves  according  to  this 
amendment : 

The  built-in  inequality  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Amendment  as  to  you,  the  inequality 
that  regardless  of  your  size,  you  shall  be  con- 
sidered no  greater  In  force  under  the  present 
system  of  electing  a  President  and  a  Vice 
President  than  the  smallest  State  In  this 
Union,  shall  remain. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  many  American  citizens  in  this  posi- 
tion. For  instance,  I  serve  on  the  ad  hoc 
committee  to  determine  the  availability 
of  the  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
vote  for  the  people  of  the  Island  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Every  one  of  them  are 
American  citizens,  Mr.  President.  The 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  are  Ameri- 
can citizens.  Yet  they  do  not  even  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  President  or 
Vice  President.  The  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  pay  Federal  income  taxes,  and 
yet  they  have  no  vote. 

If  we  are  to  determine,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  for  in- 
stance, when  we  make  our  report  to  the 
President,  should  be  entitled  to  vote,  how 
do  we  get  around  the  23d  amendment, 
which  says  that  we  have  taken,  for  the 
first  time,  with  the  adoption  of  the  23d 
amendment,  a  territory  other  than  a 
State,  given  them  the  right  to  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  yet 
said  to  them,  "Your  proportion  of  the 
electoral  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  limited  to  that  of  the 
smallest  State?" 

The  population  of  Puerto  Rico  is  al- 


most 3  million.  Would  they  really  want 
to  be  limited  to  the  built-in  inequality  of 
the  23d  amendment?  I  think  not.  So  I  can 
only  say  that  when  we  talk  in  terms  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation, let  us  not  talk  about  whether 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  entitled  to  two  Senators,  or  a  num- 
ber of  Representatives  proportionate  to 
their  population:  let  us  talk  about  all  of 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mr.  President.  Let  us  talk  about  whether 
all  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  an  equal  say  in  the  selection 
of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President. 

This  community  may  grow  In  size  to 
5  million.  It  would  then  be  entitled  to 
two  Senators  and  nine  Representatives. 
Yet  under  this  amendment,  they  would 
still  have  only  three  electoral  votes. 

In  essence,  I  am  asking.  Are  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  really  being 
represented  by  reason  of  this  proposal? 
I  ask  the  question  sincerely.  And  I  can 
only  say,  in  that  respect,  that  if  section 
3  means  what  it  says,  that — 

This  article  shall  have  no  eflfect  on  the 
provision  made  In  the  twenty-third  article 
of  amendment  to  the  Constitution — 

And  I  read  the  23d  amendment,  the 
second  paragraph: 

A  number  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  In  Congress  to 
which  the  District  would  be  entitled  if  It 
were  a  .State,  but  In  no  event  more  than  the 
least  populous  State. 

That  means,  right  now,  that  they  have 
three  electoral  votes.  So  I  can  only  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  if  we  are  going  to 
take  care  of  the  problems  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  all  fairness,  let  us  take 
care  of  all  the  problems.  Let  us  take  care 
of  the  built-in  inequality  that  wsis  built 
into  the  23d  amendment.  If  we  do  that, 
we  take  care  of  the  problems  that  present 
themselves  to  the  other  millions  of 
American  citizens  who  do  not  live  in 
States,  who  live  on  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico,  which  has  belonged  to  us  ever 
since  we  acquired  it  from  the  Spanish. 

Under  the  23d  amendment,  we  have 
limited  the  representation  of  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  choosing 
their  President  and  their  Vice  President, 
to  equality  with  the  least  State  of  this 
Nation;  and  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  retains  that  problem. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  have  risen  to  speak 
against  the  amendment  only  because  I 
think  when  one  tackles  a  problem,  one 
should  tackle  the  whole  problem.  I  think 
the  amendment  tackles  a  very  serious 
part  of  the  problem,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  tackles  all  of  it. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  have  to  come 
back  at  a  later  date  and  say,  "Now,  we 
have  one  more  problem  that  has  to  be 
solved  for  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  that  of  amending  the  23d 
amendment  to  give  full  equality  for  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes, and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  it  amazes  me  that  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
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would  like  to  use  the  quotation  from  the 
23d  amendment,  which  is  one  additional 
kind  of  example  of  discrimination 
against  the  people  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  order  for  them  to  get  the 
right  to  vote,  one  of  the  most  basic  and 
fundamental  rights,  they  had  to  make 
adjustments  and  compromises  to  limit 
their  representation  in  terms  of  the  elec- 
toral system.  It  is  one  additional  ex- 
ample of  invidious  discrimination.  To 
use  the  23d  amendment  as  justification 
for  denying  this  right  today  is  just  com- 
pounding the  felony. 

The  examples  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  used  are  a  good 
deal  different  from  the  proposal  we  have 
here  today.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  and  indicate 
whether  they  wanted  statehood.  Proce- 
dures were  established.  They  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  commonwealth  or 
independence  or  statehood,  and  they 
made  a  determination  based  on  their 
desires.  Perhaps  sometime  in  the  future 
they  will  change  that  judgment.  Never- 
theless, they  have  been  afforded  that  op- 
portunity, which  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  for  too  long  been 
denied.  If  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands want  to  make  some  proposal  and 
want  some  admission  and  representation 
here,  too,  we  should  not  deny  them  that 
opportunity.  We  have  a  procedure  for 
permitting  them  to  make  some  indica- 
tion as  to  what  they  want  for  their  fu- 
ture. But  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the 
only  example  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion that  denies  them  the  right  for  rep- 
resentation, and  this  is  the  basic  and 
fundamental  question.  That  is  why  this 
matter  is  of  such  urgency  and  Impor- 
tance. 

The  whole  tradition,  the  whole  history, 
in  terms  of  consideration  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  is  sufficiently  unique  to 
bring  about  a  distinction. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
like  to  say  that  just  because  our  proposal 
for  two  Members  of  the  Senate  and  two 
Members  of  the  House  of  Represent?. tives 
would-be,  in  effect,  fcur  electoral  votes, 
and  he  thinks  that  under  the  23d  amend- 
ment they  are  allowed  only  three,  would 
he  be  willing  to  support  two  Members 
in  the  Senate  and  one  Member  in  the 
House?  Why  are  we  setting  up  this  kind 
of  test  for  the  District  of  Columbia? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky was  not  in  the  Senate  when  Hawaii 
became  a  State  but  when  it  became  a 
State,  they  got  two  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  two  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Why  were  we  not  stand- 
ing up  then  or  saying  they  had  to  come 
in  as  the  smallest  or  the  least  of  the 
States  because  they  would  have  more 
electoral  votes  than  a  number  of  other 
States?  Once  again,  we  are  advancing  a 
proposal  to  work  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  I  think  this  has  really  been  all  too 
well  written  into  our  tradition  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Did  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  that  the  people  of 


Puerto  Rico  had  a  choice  as  to  whether 
they  wanted  to  be  a  State? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expued. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Whether  they  wanted  to 
be  a  State  or  whether  they  did  not  want 
to  be  a  State?  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  1967  there  was  a 
plebiscite  in  which,  as  I  understand,  the 
alternatives  were  suggested  or  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  had  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  on  the  question  of 
independent  commonwealth  status  or 
procedures  to  move  to  statehood.  No 
such  procedure  has  ever  been  advanced 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  is  always  interesting  that  those  who 
oppose  any  kind  of  representation  are 
always  throwing  up  roadblocks  in  the 
final  hours  before  we  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  this.  I  am  for  establishing  sim- 
ilar kinds  of  procedures  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  let  them  decide  even- 
tually whether  or  not  they  want  state- 
hood. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  does  not  think  that 
I  am  throwing  up  roadblocks.  I  have 
presented  what  I  thought  was  a  serious 
problem  and  serious  defect  in  this  reso- 
lution. It  is  not  my  resolution.  If  this 
cure  could  be  made  in  this  resolution,  I 
would  vote  for  this  resolution,  because 
I  think  the  23d  amendment  is  an  in- 
equality developed  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  no  greater  representation  than 
the  smallest  State.  If  that  could  be  cured, 
I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Senator's  res- 
olution, and  I  want  him  to  know  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  No.  I  have  been  yielded  2 
minutes  by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  mean  that  I  would 
use  my  time  to  make  a  response,  instead 
of  using  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  be  that  he  supports  the 
representation  of  two  Members  from  the 
District  of  Coltmibia  in  the  U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  for  representation  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  if  it  were 
adopted  and  considered  a  State  of  the 
Union,  on  an  equal  basis  for  all  its 
people,  not  representation  for  its  people 
only  in  the  House  or  in  the  Senate,  but  for 
the  selection  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  as  well.  The  23d  amendment 
denies  them  equality  in  the  selection  of 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  24  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  whatever  time  he  desires. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  my  reaction  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts.  My  reaction  is 


that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
done  a  very  thoughtful  and  valuable 
thing  here  today,  because  what  he  has 
underscored  and  emphasized  is  the 
shabby  treatment  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  received  from  Congress 
from  the  day  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  established  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  this  is  shabby  treatment  today, 
because,  while  I  am  in  great  sympathy 
with  the  motives  and  goals  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  the  distinguished 
chaii-man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  it  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  a  proposition  with  the  merit 
of  the  proposition  for  which  we  seek  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  Senate  today 
would  not  sit  on  its  own  bottom,  would 
not  sail  through  the  Senate  with  nearly 
unanimous  approval.  Yet,  here  we  are, 
because  of  the  long  history  of  shabby 
treatment  that  has  been  given  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  forced  to  resort  to  treating 
this  subject  as  a  rider  on  another  meas- 
m-e  of  proven  popularity.  I  think  that  is 
part  of  the  shabby  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  amendment,  and  will  vote  against 
any  motion  that  may  be  made  to  table 
it,  because  I  think  that  clearly  we  are 
here  dealing  with  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  history  that  has  plagued  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  almost  200  years. 

The  reason  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  this:  Before  there  was  a  city  of 
Washington,  before  there  was  a  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Continental  Congress 
was  sitting  in  Philadelphia.  The  unhap- 
py fact  is  that  troops,  who  were  desperate 
because  of  poor  pay  and  inflated  money 
and  various  other  grievances,  mutinied 
and  threatened  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. The  Continental  Congress  felt  that 
neither  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  mu- 
nicipal authority,  nor  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  State  police 
power,  exerted  itself  to  protect  Congress. 
The  Members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, who  were  in  some  cases  the  same 
Members  who  later  were  elected  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  determined 
that  never  again  would  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  placed  m  a  position  where 
there  was  a  State  or  municipal  police 
power  interposed  between  the  people  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

So  they  wrote  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of  a  seat  of 
national  government  with  no  f>olice  pow- 
er interposed  between  Congress  and  the 
people,  so  that  the  police  power  at  the 
seat  of  government  would  be  the  police 
power  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  think  that  is  sound  constitutional 
policy.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  we 
are  doing  here  today  impinges  upon  that. 
Once  we  have  removed  the  police  power 
of  a  State  or  a  city  from  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  people, 
then  we  have  accompUshed  the  full  con- 
stitutional purpose  of  the  foimders  of 
this  Republic.  That  has  been  done.  Once 
that  purpose  has  been  accomplished, 
there  is  no  other  reason  why  the  people 
of  the  DLstrict  of  Columbia  should  be 
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any  less  American  citizens  than  anyone 
else  in  any  one  of  the  50  States.  They  are 
entitled  to  full  citizenship. 

I  have  not  come  to  this  position 
lightly.  When  I  first  came  to  Congress 
nearly  12  years  ago,  I  was  rather  op- 
posed to  some  of  these  ideas  about  home 
rule  and  representation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  But  my  experience  on  the 
District  Committee  in  the  ether  body 
and  en  the  District  Committee  in  the 
Senate,  my  experience  and  observation 
of  what  is  really  the  neglect  of  the  essen- 
tial mterests  of  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  plus  the  fact  that 
they  are  more  numerous  than  the  popu- 
lations of  a  number  of  States  T.-hich  are 
represented  here  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
fact  that  we  deny,  by  the  conditions 
which  exist  here,  some  of  the  most  fun- 
damental principles  of  this  Republic- 
an of  these  have  slowly  led  me  to  the 
belief  that  home  rule,  as  desirable  as  it 
is.  is  not  enough  without  that  full  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  which  is  an  at- 
tribute of  American  citizenship.  There  is 
no  constitutional  reason  and  no  reason 
in  principle  why  that  attribute  of  citi- 
zenship should  not  belong  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
recognize  and  advance  this  right  this 
afternoon.  I  intend  to  support  the  meas- 
ure offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  District  Committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
(Stevenson*.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  19  minutes  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  40  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  con- 
cerned, he  would  be  prepared  to  allot  to 
himself  the  last  9  minutes  to  wind  up 
this  debate  and  turn  the  other  time  over 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Mfissachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  we  would  like 
the  opportunity  to  do  is  to  develop  these 
points  further  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  those  who  have  res- 
ervations about  procedures  which  we  fol- 
low regarding  the  merits  of  our  cause. 
Both  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  and  I  have  additional  com- 
ments to  make  but  we  are  interested,  I 
think,  in  trying  to  respond  to  the  ques- 
tions of  those  who  have  reservations 
about  either  the  procedm-es  we  are  fol- 
lowing here  or  the  merits  of  our  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts yield  to  me  at  this  point  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  leg- 
islation which  he  introduced  earlier  this 
year  on  this  .subject.  I  have  not  cospon- 
sored  the  amendment  being  discussed  to- 


day. The  purpose  of  his  legislation  has 
my  support.  It  is  a  needed  measure  to 
secure  full  representation  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  I 
will  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  merits 
of  that  resolution  when  it  is  before  us, 
but  I  cannot  today  vote  for  it  in  con- 
nection with  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7, 
I  just  make  this  statement  for  the  Rec- 
ord, indicating  that  I  believe  presenta- 
tion of  the  amendment  now,  worthy  as  it 
is — and  it  is  understandable  that  the 
Senator,  joined  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  would  present  it — 
is  not  the  opportune  time.  I  say  that  in 
good  purpose,  beheving  in  the  subject 
matter  and  in  the  cause  which  the  Sen- 
ator and  others  have  advocated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  As  the  Senator 
might  be  aware,  I  have  commended  him 
on  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  for  the  18- 
year-old  vote  which  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider in  the  Senate.  I  believe  he  has  been 
the  earliest  sponsor  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion and  he  deserves  great  credit  for 
bringing  it  to  the  point  where  we  are  now 
having  the  opportunity  to  consider  it 
here  today. 

On  the  question  of  timing,  we  can 
always  consider  various  alternatives.  I 
remember,  when  we  were  considering 
proposing  this  as  an  amendment  to  the 
electoral  reform  bill,  there  were  those 
who  said,  "Well,  if  we  put  this  amend- 
ment onto  electoral  reform,  where  we 
need  only  five  more  votes  to  get  two- 
thirds  for  electoral  reform,  and  if  this 
gets  attached  to  it,  we  will  send  electoral 
reform  down  to  defeat  and  therefore  it 
is  not  timely  to  have  that." 

There  have  been  those  who  opposed  it 
in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  the  equal 
rights  for  women,  saying  that  it  would 
not  be  able  to  make  it  if  it  has  to  go  with 
that  proposition  as  well. 

So  there  is  always  a  question  of  time- 
liness. I  am  aware  of  the  observations 
that  have  been  made  by  some  Senators 
that  if  we  attached  this  to  the  18-year- 
old  vote  we  will  see  a  delay  and  even 
frustration  in  the  purpose  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  legislation.  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  those  propositions,  because  I 
heard  them  all  last  year  when  we  were 
talking  about  amending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  with  the  18-year-old  amend- 
ment. There  were  those  prophets  of 
gloom  and  doom  who  said  that  if  we  at- 
tached the  18-year-old  vote  to  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  we  would  find  delay  in 
the  most  basic  right,  the  right  to  vote, 
and  if  we  attached  it  the  Senate  would 
not  take  it,  and  so  forth,  and  there  would 
also  be  the  question  of  more  complica- 
tion. 

We  took  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
and  moved  forward.  The  Senate,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  responded  admirably 
to  the  18-year-old  proposal.  The  House 
of  Representatives  passed  it  and  it  was 
upheld  in  terms  of  national  elections 
for  18-year-olds.  I  think  in  terms  of  our 
present  procedures,  we  are  acting 
prudently  and  we  are  acting  responsibly. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  say  that 
this  may  be  blocked  in  conference,  but 
we  can  come  to  that  when  we  have  to 


come  to  it.  We  are  not  there  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

There  are  also  those  who  say  the  dif- 
ferent State  legislatures,  if  this  is  de- 
layed for  a  few  days,  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion. But  once  again  that  proposition 
has  to  fall  when  we  realize  that  coming 
into  next  year  there  will  be  some  34 
State  legislatures  that  will  meet  in  1972 
and  nine  others  later  this  year,  to  ratify 
this  18-year-old  voting  constitutional 
amendment  even  if  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia amendment  is  attached  to  it. 
There  are  many  other  State  legislatures 
that  will  be  meeting  to  consider  reap- 
p>ortionment.  There  are  congressional 
districts  also,  so  I  think  we  are  providing 
adequately  for  a  possibility  of  this  nature. 

So  I  would  hope  that  those  who  feel 
this  would  serve  as  some  kind  of  hin- 
drance, in  terms  of  reaching  orderly  con- 
sideration of  the  18-year-old  constitu- 
tional amendment  by  the  respective 
States,  would  have  some  appreciation  for 
these  facts. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  v;ill 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  further? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  When  I  was  serving 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia representation  in  Congress.  I  be- 
lieved in  it  then  and  I  believe  in  It  now. 
I  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
port such  legislation  as  a  separate 
measure. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  commendable 
efforts  being  made  at  this  time  to  attach 
the  amendment  to  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. I  am  only  saying  that  each  Senator 
in  his  own  thinking  has  to  resolve  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind.  That  is  why  I  have  ex- 
plained my  position  today. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that,  and  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's position. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  me 
3  minutes? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  only  objections  that 
have  been  voiced  vocally  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  will  then,  in  a 
shadowboxing  way,  try  to  address  my- 
self to  such  objections  as  I  can  conjure 
that  might  be  raised  by  others  who  have 
not  spoken  and  will  not  speak  before  2 
o'clock.  It  is  a  bit  difficult  and  rather 
hypothetical,  but  it  is  about  the  best  we 
can  do  under  these  circimistances  in  this 
debate. 

Insofar  as  the  objection  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  is  concerned,  he  loves  the 
Kennedy-Eagleton  amendment.  He  loves 
it  to  death.  He  loves  it  .so  much  that  he 
says  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  not 
good  enough  for  him  to  have  two  Sen- 
ators and  two  Congressmen,  which  is 
what  the  current  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  warrant  if  it 
were  a  State.  He  is  very  much  worried 
what  will  happen  when  the  city  has  5 
million  people  with  the  gigantic  high- 
rises  by  that  time  built  on  the  Four 
Sisters  Bridge,  or  will  It  be  the  Five  Sis- 
ters Bridge  or  the  Six  Sisters  Bridge. 

He  wonders  what  we  will  do  when  we 
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have  5  million  people.  He  thinks  that  we 
must  provide  for  this  contingency.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  I  will  be  very  willing  to  accept 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  this  amend- 
ment from  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
to  this  amendment,  which  we  hope  will 
be  the  26th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  would  rectify  the  inequities 
that  have  been  created  by  the  23d 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  appreciate  his  warm 
embrace  of  our  proposal.  We  wish  he 
loved  it  a  bit  more  realistically  than 
stated  on  the  floor. 

As  to  the  objections  that  might  be 
raised,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
raised  a  question  in  a  very  appropriate 
way.  He  asked  what  woiUd  happen  if 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution containing  both  the  right  for 
the  18-year-olds  to  vote  and  congres- 
sional representation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  goes  to  the  50  State  legisla- 
tures. He  asked  whether  they  must  ratify 
It  en  bloc  or  separate  it  and  act  expedi- 
tiously and  promptly  on  one  part  and  be 
deliberative  on  the  other.  The  answer  is 
a  categorical  yes.  Any  State  legislature 
can  ratify  it  en  bloc,  in  toto,  or  one  part 
or  the  other,  as  they  see  fit.  In  no  way,  in 
my  judgment,  will  it  impede  the  ultimate 
progress  and  success  of  the  18-year-old 
amendment. 

Finally,  tlie  point  may  be  raised  that 
this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it  procedurally. 
As  is  so  often  the  case,  we  have  with  us 
people  who  agree  with  us  on  the  merits 
but  say  that  procedurally  this  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it.  They  say  that  we  should 
take  the  clean  bill  reported  from  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  do  that, 
this  would  be  a  long  way  down  the  road. 
Mr.  President,  District  of  Columbia  home 
rule  bills,  representation  bills,  and  the 
constitutional  amendments  relating  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  pend- 
ing in  the  committees  of  Congress.  I 
guess,  since  the  very  first  day  that  Con- 
gress convened. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  if  pro- 
cedure be  a  hangup — and  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  is — I  point  out  that  the  23d 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
was  promptly  acted  on  by  the  Senate 
committee,  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  as 
a  floor  amendment.  That  was  the  only 
way  we  could  get  it  acted  on.  It  could 
not  come  out  of  the  committee.  That  is 
the  amendment  that  provides  that  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  could 
vote  for  the  President  and  have  three 
electoral  votes.  That  measure  had  been 
kicked  around  In  Congress  not  for  a 
millenium,  but  for  a  century. 

Interestingly  enough,  that  was  one  of 
the  most  swiftly  ratified  constitutional 
amendments  in  the  Nation's  history. 
From  the  time  in  1960  that  Congress 
tacked  the  23d  amendment  on  as  a  floor 
amendment  to  the  time  it  went  to  the 


States  and  was  ratified,  it  took  10 
months.  That  is  almost  a  track  record 
for  brevity  insofar  as  State  ratification  of 
a  proposed  or  submitted  constitutional 
amendment. 

So,  in  my  judgment,  talking  somewhat 
legalistically,  it  is  a  precedent.  It  Is  a 
case  in  point,  first,  for  doing  this  by  the 
amendment  route  on  the  floor;  and,  sec- 
ond, it  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  it  in 
no  way  impedes,  impairs,  obstructs,  or 
delays  action.  That  amendment,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  was  one  of  the  most 
swiftly  ratified  of  all  constitutional 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  attempt,  as  best  I  can, 
to  meet  objections  that  have  been  voiced 
and  try  to  anticipate  the  objections  that 
might  be  raised  in  the  minds  of  some. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  would 
not  the  Senator  agree  with  me,  as  sug- 
gested by  his  recent  comments,  that  this 
is  really  a  question  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  really  do  not  understand  that 
there  are  750,000  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  really  do  not  have  vot- 
ing representation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  we  might  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
convinced  that  great  numbers  of  Ameri- 
can people  never  realized  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  District  of  Columbia  did  not 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  when  the  people  realized  that 
fact,  they  were  just  as  amazed  and  sur- 
prised as  one  could  possibly  imagine. 
They  then  took  action  to  insure  that  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
have  the  right  to  vote. 

I  think  it  is  an  exact  parallel  in  terms 
of  representatives  in  the  Government. 
Obviously  if  they  have  the  right  to  vote 
in  presidential  elections,  they  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  for  people  who 
would  represent  them. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are,  by 
and  large,  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  does  not  have  vot- 
ing representation  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  EAGLEnrON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, I  state  that  he  is  imquestionably 
correct.  The  imawareness  and,  I  am  sad 
to  say,  the  unconcemedness — pardon 
my  sematics — of  the  American  people  in 
the  50  States  for  the  governmental  struc- 
ture, the  problems,  and  the  plight  of 
those  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  ap- 
palling. 

Let  me  cite  one  example.  When  it  was 
announced  that  I  had  become  a  part  of 
the  Senate  power  structure,  having  be- 
come chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  I  Tvent  back  to  my 
State. 

They  inquired  at  the  Kiwanis  Clubs 
and  the  Rotary  Clubs  lunches  as  to  the 
job  I  held.  I  told  them  it  involves  whether 


one  can  fly  a  kite  in  the  District,  what  a 
dog  license  will  cost,  and  also  that  I  spon- 
sored a  bill  to  provide  for  $100  closing 
costs  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Without  trying  to  be  clever,  the  truth 
is  that  people  in  my  State  do  not  know, 
and,  I  am  sad  to  say,  do  not  care  whether 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  people  vote 
for  President,  for  a  Senator,  for  a  Con- 
gressman, whetlier  they  have  a  Governor 
or  a  mayor,  an  elected  or  an  appointed 
council. 

They  do  not  know.  It  is  out  of  sight.  It 
is  out  of  mind.  It  is  out  of  heart. 

It  is  going  to  take  an  educational  cam- 
paign to  acquaint  the  people  of  this 
country  with  this  problem,  and  the  only 
way  we  can  get  one  going  is  by  passing 
this  amendment  today  so  that  we  can 
then  submit  it  to  the  50  State  legis- 
latures. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  can  go  to  Boston, 
I  can  go  to  Boston,  I  can  go  to  Jefferson 
City,  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  can  go  to  his  State 
capital.  We  can  educate  our  general 
assembUes  that  there  are  750,000  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  pay  $345  million  in  Federal  taxes, 
who  have  had  more  sons — as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  pointed  out — that 
died  in  Vietnam  than  14  other  States. 

They  are  fit  to  pay  taxes.  They  are  fit 
to  die.  But  they  are  not  fit  to  vote  for 
the  Senators  who  ratify  treaties,  and 
who  vote  on  the  most  pressing  national 
issues.  They  have  no  voice  in  that.  But 
they  are  fit  to  pay  taxes  which  pay  the 
costs  of  these  proposals. 

It  came  as  a  shock  to  the  Nation,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  when  the  people  of 
this  country  first  learned  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  people  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia could  not  vote  for  President.  They 
admitted  that  that  wtis  unfair. 

Three-fourths  of  the  SUtes  quickly 
ratified  that  in  10  months.  I  will  wager- 
even  though  I  predicted  the  victory  of 
Mohammed  Ali 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  gal- 
leries will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  will  wager  that  if 
we  adopt  this  amendment  at  this  time 
as  part  of  the  18-year-old  vote  measure, 
it  will  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States  in  under  10  months.  If  I  am 
wrong  someone  will  point  it  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  majority 
leader  had  yielded  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  reserving  the  final  9  minutes  of 
his  time.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  According  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair,  a  statement  was 
made  to  that  effect  but  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  not  entered  into. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  able  Senator  from  Massachu- 
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setts  has  clearly  stated  the  position  of 
the  majority  leader.  He  did  indicate  he 
would  like  to  yield  all  the  time,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  final  9  minutes 
be  reserved.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  that  agreement?  If  not,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  discuss  the 
final  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
have  time  remaining  from  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
myself  whatever  time  I  might  use,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  reserves  the  final  9  minutes, 
and  with  the  imderstanding  that  if  he 
wants  any  of  that  time,  it  will  be  yielded 
to  him. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  do  not  want  it 
back.  Nine  minutes  is  plenty. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple really  do  not  understand  the  lack  of 
representation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  they 
have  been  made  aware  of  it,  they  have 
been  extremely  sympathetic  to  this  prop- 
osition. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  made  this  prop- 
osition one  of  their  priority  items  last 
year  and  they  were  able  to  get  1.5  million 
signatures  from  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try on  this  question.  Time  and  time  again 
when  they  presented  this  matter  to  their 
constituents,  on  every  occasion  when 
they  went  to  the  American  people,  the 
people  were  willing  to  sign  up;  and  they 
were  amazed  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  representation  of  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  Congress.  I  think 
this  supports  the  argument  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  and  myself  that  most 
Americans  are  unaware  of  the  situation 
and  that  once  they  are  aware,  if  given 
the  chance  to  address  this  question,  they 
would  support  the  kind  of  proposition 
we  have  advanced  here  today. 

On  the  question  of  adequacy  of  hear- 
ings, I  would  like  to  include  a  short  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Record  in  the  Senate  of 
September  16,  1970,  which  is  a  partial 
list  of  congressional  hearings  on  repre- 
sentation for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
Congress.  There  is  a  list  of  the  different 
hearings  going  back  from  June  1, 1970,  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  Feb- 
ruary 24,  and  March  9,  1960,  by  the  Sen- 
ate District  Committee.  The  list  con- 
tains page  after  page  and  hour  after 
hour  of  testimony,  in  many  instances 
with  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
tenet  which  motivates  our  amendment 
today,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  does  not  have  repre- 
sentative government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Partial  List  or  Conceessional  Hearings  on 

Representation  in  Congress  roR  the  Dis- 
trict OF  Columbia 

Congressional  Representation  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — June  1,  1970;  9l8t  Con- 
gress, 2d  session;  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Congressional  Representation  for  D.C. — 
November  8,  9,  1967;  90th  Congress,  Ist  ses- 
sion; Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

D.C.  Representation  in  Congress — July  19- 
August  2,  1967;  90th  Congress,  1st  session; 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Congressional  Representation  for  D.C. — 
May  23,  26.  1962;  87th  Congress.  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

DC.  Enfranchisement — AprU  6,  7.  1960; 
86th  Congress;  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

D.C.  Enfranchisement — September  9,  1969; 
86th  Congress;  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

D.C.  Enfranchisement — August  17,  27, 
1959;  86th  Congress;  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

National  Representation  for  D.C. — May  20, 
1954;  83d  Congress;  Senate  Judiciary. 

Delegate  to  Congress  for  D.C. — July  1,  1953; 
83d  Congress;  Senate  District  Committee. 

Congressional  Representation  for  D.C. — 
September  25,  1945;  79th  Congress;  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Congressional  Representation  for  D.C. — 
February  14,  1945;  79th  Congress;  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Congressional  Representation  for  D.C. — 
June  16,  1943;  78th  Congress;  House  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Congressional  Representation  for  D.C. — 
April  16,  17,  29,  May  6,  8,  1941;  77th  Con- 
gress;   Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Suffrage  for  D.C. — May  18,  19,  20,  1938; 
76th  Congress;  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

National  Representation  for  D.C. — Janu- 
ary 24,  February  2,  6,  March  8,  15,  1928;  70th 
Congress,  1st  Session;  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

National  Representation  for  D.C. — April  20, 
21,  28,  1926;  69th  Congress;  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Delegate  to  House  of  Representatiiies  for 
D.C. — January  15,  1923;  67th  Congress,  4th 
session;    House  District  Committee. 

Suffrage  for  D.C. — November  8,  14,  21;  De- 
cember 13,  1921;  January  12,  13,  1922;  67th 
Congress;    Senate  District  Committee. 

Representation  of  D.C.  in  Congress  and 
Electoral  College — January  11,  12.  15,  1921; 
66th  Congress:   House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Representation  of  D.C.  in  Congress — Feb- 
ruary 24,  29,  March  2.  1916;  64th  Congress; 
Senate  District  Committee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  time  a  comment 
from  Senate  Report  No.  507,  67th  Con- 
gress which  states: 

Yet  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
437,571  Americans,  performing  justly  and 
honorably  all  the  duties  of  peace  and  war,  re- 
main without  any  representation  whatever  in 
the  Government  which  rules  and  taxes  them, 
makes  the  laws  they  must  obey,  and  sends 
their  sons  to  battle. 

What  is  there  in  our  scheme  of  government 
that  requires  that  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  should  be  the  one  capital  among  the 
civilized  nations,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  excluded,  deliberately  and  of  set  purpose, 
from  all  participation  In  their  government? 

Mr.  President,  the  excerpt  I  have  just 
read  is  taken  from  a  Senate  committee 
report  prepared  in  1922.  One  could  make 
the  same  statement  today  about  the  sit- 
uation in  our  Nation's  capital.  Except 
that  now  the  population  figure  should 
read  760,000  Americans.  The  situation 


is  the  same  today  as  it  was  in  1922 ;  and 
some  50  years  later  we  in  this  body 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  responsibili- 
ties in  providing  for  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Finally,  I  observe  that  those  of  us  who 
are  sponsors  of  this  amendment  have 
been  trying  to  respond  to  the  interroga- 
tories that  might  be  addressed  to  us  in 
the  best  way  we  can,  and  the  reasons  we 
have  put  forward  this  proposition  in 
terms  of  its  procedures,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Issue.  We  are  prepared  to 
discuss  and  debate  this  matter  within 
the  framework  of  time,  but  we  are  frus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  we  are  unable 
to  engage  in  the  kind  of  illimiination 
which  I  think  would  be  of  great  service 
and  great  value  to  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

I  think  once  again  it  is  part  of  the 
tradition,  and  that  is  when  the  Congress 
considers  questions  affecting  the  District 
of  Columbia,  that  far  too  often  those 
questions  are  decided  in  the  quietness  of 
the  committee  room  or  in  the  isolation  of 
the  Senate  Chamber.  That  obviously  has 
been  part  of  the  tragic  tradition  of  this 
measure.  But  we  are  still  firm  in  support 
of  this  proposal  and  we  are  extremely 
hopeful  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  the 
kind  of  support  necessary  to  have  It  im- 
plemented. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  speak  long.  I  wish  to  touch  on  a  few 
points  in  support  of  the  amendment,  on 
which  shortly  a  motion  to  table  will  be 
made.  There  are  a  few  final  observations 
that  I  would  like  to  make. 

First  of  all,  the  amendment  which 
will  be  considered  in  just  a  few  moments 
has  bipartisan  support.  Only  yesterday 
we  had  a  meeting  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  with  national  com- 
mitteemen from  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  represent  the  national  party,  who 
expressed  quite  clearly  and  imequiv- 
ocably  support  of  the  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  the  efforts  we  are 
undertaking  here  this  afternoon. 

I  think  the  support  and  cosponsorship 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  for  the  total 
amendment,  as  an  independent  proposi- 
tion as  well  as  the  proposition  we  are 
making  here  today,  indicates  that  there 
is  strong  bipartisan  support  for  this 
proposition,  as  there  should  be.  I  com- 
mend those  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  who  have  taken  this  position  and 
for  the  support  they  have  indicated  for 
it.  So  there  is  no  issue  of  partisanship 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Second.  I  am  certainly  hopeful  that 
the    contemplation    of    representatives 
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from  the  District  of  Columbia  who  might 
be  elected  by  people  whose  skin  is  black 
would  not  be  a  justification  for  rejecting 
this  proposal.  I  think  it  is  significant  and 
important  to  realize  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  who  live  in  this  community 
have  black  skin,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  and  justifiably  so,  that  those 
who  would  be  sent  to  represent  them  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate  would  have  black  skin  as  well. 
And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  I  certainly 
am  hopeful  we  have  moved  beyond  the 
point  where  there  would  be  any  reser- 
vation on  the  part  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  in  terms  of  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal because  of  the  possibility  that  in 
the  future  individuals  who  would  be  se- 
lected to  this  body  would  be  of  a  different 
color. 

There  are  those  who  say,  well,  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  just  another 
American  city:  there  are  many  cities  in 
this  country  that  have  a  larger  popula- 
tion, with  many  of  the  same  kinds  of 
problems  that  are  attendant  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  whether  they  be  in 
education,  health,  welfare,  rebuilding  of 
the  cities,  or  pollution.  If  we  are  going 
to  provide  representation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  terms  of  two  Senators 
and  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, why  should  we  not  do  the 
same  kind  of  thing  for  New  York  City, 
Maimi,  or  Boston,  and  ensure  that  there 
will  be  appropriate  representation? 

There  is,  of  course,  one  obvious  distinc- 
tion, and  that  is  that  the  cities  of  this 
country  and  the  inhabitants  of  those 
cities  are  represented  uniformly  through- 
out the  coimtry  by  spokesmen  within  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  only  city 
that  fails  to  have  that  kind  of  represen- 
tation. Therefore,  it  is  a  imique  situation, 
which  requires  a  unique  but  fully  justified 
proposal. 

Finally,  there  is  the  proposition  that 
article  V  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  no  State's  representation  shall  be 
diluted  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  That  proposition  has  been  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  if  we  are  in  fact 
to  allow  the  District  of  Columbia  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate,  in  cfifect  we  are 
diluting  the  voting  power  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  50  States. 

There  has  been  no  such  interpretation 
of  article  V,  nor  could  there  be,  because 
if  we  were  to  follow  the  rationale  of  that 
argument,  we  would  still  be  13  States 
scattered  along  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Time  and  time  again  when  new  States 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Union  that 
article  has  been  interpreted  to  permit 
representatives  to  come  to  this  body  to 
represent  the  people  of  their  respective 
States.  Therefore,  there  should  not  be 
any  reasonable  interpretation  of  that  po- 
sition as  justifying  the  exclusion  of  Mem- 
bers here  in  the  Senate. 

Finally,  let  me  just  reiterate  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton\ 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  other  Senators  who  have 
stated  unequivocal  support  for  this  pro- 
posal have  indicated  that  we  would  not 


advancs  this  proposal  as  an  amendment 
to  the  18-year-old  voting  amendment  if 
we  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  jeop- 
ardizing the  ratification  of  that  proposi- 
tion. 

There  is  no  such  justification  made  by 
those  who  are  opposed  to  it,  tliat  this 
would  be  the  case.  And  there  will  be  no 
substantial  delays,  Mr.  President,  in 
achieving  this  18-year-old  preposition. 
Tills  is  a  proposal  whose  time  is  well  over- 
due. The  equities  require,  I  believe,  that 
we  provide  this  opportunity  for  repre- 
sentative government  to  the  760.000  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  I  am  exceedingly  hopeful  that  we 
can  have  favorable  consideration  of  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  summary  of  the  issue. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
bring  the  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia out  of  the  shadows  and  into  the 
sunlight  of  American  democracy.  For 
nearly  200  years,  we  have  condemned  the 
people  of  the  Nations  Capital  to  the 
status  of  second-class  citizens — subject 
to  all  the  burdens  and  responsibilities 
of  American  citizens,  but  deprived  of  the 
most  basic  right  of  all  in  a  democratic 
society,  the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  a 
voice  in  making  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed. 

For  too  long,  Congress  has  played 
George  III  to  the  colonists  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  At  a  time  when  50,000 
Americans  have  fought  and  died  thous- 
ands of  miles  away  in  Asia  to  secure  the 
right  of  self-government  for  the  people 
of  Vietnam,  it  is  intolerable  that  we 
should  deny  the  self-same  right  to  the 
people  on  our  own  doorstep,  the  people 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.  By  some  cruel 
irony,  a  nation  founded  as  a  haven  from 
oppression  and  tyrarmy  denies  to  the 
citizens  of  its  Capital  the  blessings  of 
democracy. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  are  clear : 

Washington,  D.C.,  today  is  a  city  of 
756,000  people.  It  has  a  population  great- 
er than  that  of  10  States.  Yet,  each  of 
these  States  has  two  Senators  and  at 
least  one  Congressman  to  help  in  writing 
the  Nation's  laws.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  none. 

Washington,  D.C.,  has  had  more  sons 
killed  in  Vietnam  than  nine  States.  Yet, 
the  people  of  Washington  have  no  voice 
or  vote  in  making  the  laws  by  which 
their  sons  are  drafted  to  fight  and  die 
half  way  aroimd  the  world. 

In  1970,  Washington,  D.C.,  paid  $990 
million  in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— more  Federal  taxes  than  were 
paid  by  15  States.  In  addition,  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  paid  $341 
million  in  local  taxes — more  local  taxes 
than  were  paid  by  the  people  of  12  States. 
Per  capita,  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
one  of  the  heaviest  tax  burdens  in  the 
Nation — $427  per  person,  heavier  than  in 
43  States.  The  200  million  Americans  in 
the  50  States  have  a  voice  in  determining 
the  taxes  they  pay.  Yet,  "taxation  with- 
out representation."  the  war  cry  of  the 
American  revolution,  is  a  way  of  life  for 
the  people  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Tragically,  the  plight  of  the  citizens  of 
Washington  is  virtually  unknown  to  the 
people  of  America  at  large.  But  that  ig- 


norance, however  much  it  may  explain 
our  years  of  neglect  for  the  basic  rights 
of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
cannot  excuse  our  inaction.  Wherever  I 
travel  in  the  Nation,  I  find  people  amazed 
to  learn  that  self-government  is  a  myth 
lor  the  people  of  Washington.  Wherever 
I  travel,  however,  I  also  find  people  anx- 
ious to  remedy  this  glaring  injustice,  if 
only  we  give  them  the  opportunity. 

At  last,  the  call  for  an  end  to  this 
mockery  of  American  democracy  has 
reached  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  The 
movement  for  reform  has  begun  in 
earnest.  We  are  no  longer  whistling  pious 
platitudes  in  House  and  Senate  hearing 
rooms. 

Earlier  in  this  decade,  we  saw  what 
can  happen  when  the  Nation  is  aroused 
to  the  plight  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  1961,  the  people  of  Washington  ob- 
tained the  right  to  vote  for  their  Presi- 
dent. The  constitutional  amendment  that 
accomplished  that  goal— the  23d  amend- 
ment— was  one  of  the  most  rapidly  rati- 
fied amendments  in  our  history.  I  am 
confident  that  the  same  rapid  ratification 
would  be  granted  for  the  Di.strict  of 
Columbia  representation  in  Congress 
amendment,  if  only  we  can  etet  the  issue 
to  the  people  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
work  their  will. 

Indeed,  the  23d  amendment  is  a  strik- 
ing precedent  for  our  action  today.  That 
reform  itself  began  its  life  as  a  Senate 
floor  amendment,  offered  by  Senator 
Kenneth  Keating  of  New  York  to  give 
the  citizens  of  Washington  the  right  to 
vote  in  presidential  elections.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  procedure,  justified  by  recent 
history,  that  I  seek  to  follow  for  the 
amendment  to  achieve  full  voting  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  for  the  people  of 
the  District. 

Although  the  present  opportunity  to 
achieve  District  of  Columbia  representa- 
tion has  come  up  quickly,  I  believe  it 
may  be  the  only  real  chance  we  will 
have — now  and  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture— to  reach  the  goal. 

We  start  with  the  proposition  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  amendment,  on  its 
own,  simply  cannot  survive  the  gauntlet 
it  has  always  been  forced  to  run  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  For  nearly  a 
century,  since  the  first  District  of  Co- 
lumbia representation  amendment  was 
introduced  in  1888,  hundreds  of  amend- 
ments and  dozens  of  legislative  hearings 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  been 
ignored  by  Congress.  It  is  a  tragic  com- 
mentary on  the  fate  of  these  amend- 
ments that  the  hearings  held  in  1970 
are  almost  a  precise  replay  of  hearings 
held  half  a  century  ago.  The  record  is  al- 
ways the  same.  All  we  ever  do  is  change 
the  needle. 

I  doubt,  therefore,  that  there  has  ever 
been  a  more  meritorious  case  in  Congress 
that  called  out  for  the  luiusual  procedure 
of  legislation  by  rider.  For  generations, 
the  basic  rights  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  have  been  ignored — 
or  worse,  actively  suppressed — behind 
the  closed  doors  of  congressional  commit- 
tees. Now,  however,  the  debate  has 
reached  the  bright  light  of  the  Senate 
floor. 
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The  record  we  make  today  is  a  record 
of  a  new  kind.  It  will  be  heard  by  mil- 
lions of  Americans  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  confident  that  the  people  will 
respond,  that  the  conscience  of  the  Na- 
tion will  be  seared,  and  that  we  wiU 
be  farther  toward  our  goal. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  vote 
today  seeks  to  use  the  18-year-old 
voting  amendment  as  a  vehicle  to  win 
District  of  Columbia  representation  in 
Congress.  At  a  time  when  Congress  is 
moving  to  extend  the  franchise  to  mil- 
lions of  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds  in 
State  and  local  elections,  it  is  extremely 
fitting  that  we  should  also  seek  to  give 
the  franchise  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Washingtonians  who  have  been 
denied  this  right  for  so  long. 

The  argument  that  somehow  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  amendment  will  jeop- 
ardize the  voting  age  amendment  is  false. 
Indeed,  the  present  parliamentary  situa- 
tion has  a  double  irony. 

Many  of  the  Senators  who  so  vigor- 
ously oppose  the  District  of  Columbia 
amendment  today  as  a  threat  to  the  vot- 
ing age  amendment  were  the  same  Sena- 
tors who  joined  me  so  vigorously  last 
year  in  our  successful  effort  to  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  by  statute. 
We  heard  the  same  claims  last  year — 
that  our  floor  amendment  would  jeop- 
ardize the  Voting  Rights  Act.  We  know 
that  argument  was  false,  just  as  I  be- 
lieve the  argument  of  jeopardy  is  false 
today,  and  even  more  so.  Support  for  the 
voting  age  amendment  is  overwhelming. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  have  so  many  Senators — 
86 — supported  any  measure  as  it  reached 
the  Senate  floor. 

Last  year,  when  we  sought  to  add  the 
District  of  Columbia  amendment  to  the 
direct  election  amendment,  many  Sena- 
tors asked  us  to  delay,  to  wait  for  a  ve- 
hicle that  had  clear  support  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Today,  we  have  that  vehicle,  but 
still  they  ask  us  to  wait.  The  message  is 
clear.  So  far  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  concerned,  the  time  is  never  now. 

At  the  very  most,  if  the  Senate  accepts 
the  District  of  Columbia  amendment, 
there  will  be  a  brief  delay — of  the  order 
of  days,  not  weeks — while  the  two  amend- 
ments proceed  through  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  believe  that  the  House 
will  accept  the  District  of  Columbia 
amendment.  But  if  the  House  should  re- 
fuse to  do  so,  I  would  fully  acquiesce  in 
action  by  the  conference  committee  to  re- 
move the  District  of  Colimibia  provision. 
The  point  is  that  we  should  try,  and  abide 
by  the  result. 

A  brief  delay  now  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  to  achieve  the  great  goal  of  District 
of  Columbia  representation  in  Congress. 
Whether  or  not  the  District  of  Columbia 
amendment  is  added,  the  voting  age 
amendment  can  easily  be  ratified  in  time 
for  the  1972  elections. 

In  1972  alone,  at  least  34  State  legisla- 
tures will  meet  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  ratify  the  amendment.  Another  nine 
legislatures  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
ratify  it  in  their  regular  sessions  later 
this  year,  1971.  In  addition,  in  both  1971 
and  1972,  many  State  legislatures  will  be 
meeting  in  special  session  to  reapportion 
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their  congressional  districts  on  the  basis 
of  the  1970  census. 

Clearly,  there  will  be  ample  opportu- 
nity to  ratify  the  voting  age  amendment 
before  the  1972  elections.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  me  to  pass  by  this  extraordinary 
opportimity.  We  must  end  the  long  night 
of  injustice  for  the  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton. We  must  reject  the  cruel  and  my- 
opic argument  that  we  have  to  get  the 
voting  age  amendment  to  the  States  to- 
day and  not  tomorrow. 

The  opportunity  is  at  hand  to  perform 
an  act  of  simple  justice  for  the  people  of 
this  city,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  em- 
brace it. 


CONSUMER  FRAUD  CONVENTION 
ACT  OF  1971— MULTIPLE  REFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  a  communica- 
tion from  the  oflice  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  Consumer  Fraud  Convention 
Act  of  1971,  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  only,  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  RURAL  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT—MULTIPLE REFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  rural  community  development,  re- 
ceived today,  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  today  proposing  a  new  program 
of  Rural  Community  Development 
through  revenue  sharing — the  fourth  of 
my  six  Special  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
posals. I  have  spoken  of  revenue  sharing 
as  a  new  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  and  the  State  and  local 
governments  within  our  Federal  system. 
The  proposal  I  am  advancing  today 
would  use  that  essential  government 
partnership  to  strengthen  an  equally  es- 
sential social  and  economic  partnership 
between  rural  America,  where  the  farms 
that  feed  us  and  the  great  open  spaces 
that  renew  our  spirit  are  found,  and 
urban  America,  where  the  majority  of 
our  people  and  the  greater  share  of  our 
wealth  are  concentrated.  Rural  Amer- 
icans deserve  a  full  share  in  the  Nation's 
prosperity  and  growth,  just  as  urban 
Americans  deserve  cities  that  are  livable 
and  alive.  Both  objectives  are  attain- 
able— and  rural  development  revenue 
sharing,  linked  to  urban  development 
revenue  sharing  by  the  comprehensive 
planning  proposal  also  put  forward  in 


this  message,  could  be  a  giant  step  to- 
ward them. 

RUBAL  AMERICA  IN  TRANSITION 

Rural  America  begins  with  farm  Amer- 
ica. Agriculture  was  America's  first  in- 
dustry, and  it  remains  one  of  the  key- 
stones of  our  national  economy  today. 
It  has  made  Americans  the  best-fed  peo- 
ple in  history,  and  now  exports  the 
produce  of  one-fourth  of  its  acreage  to 
help  feed  the  world.  American  farmers 
have  led  all  sectors  of  the  economy  in 
annual  increases  in  productivity  for  most 
of  the  years  in  this  century.  This  Nation's 
farms  are  among  our  most  eflftcient  pro- 
ducers, and  they  are  of  central  impor- 
tance to  a  strong  future  for  rural 
America. 

Yet,  there  is  sharp  irony  in  this  suc- 
cess. Ever  more  fruitful,  American  agri- 
culture has  required  fewer  people  every 
year  to  produce  food  and  fibers  for  our 
people,  and  to  supply  the  expanding 
export  market  for  our  commodities 
abroad. 

Hence  the  departure  of  people  from 
the  farms  began  to  swell  as  farming  grew 
more  mechanized,  efficient,  and  large- 
scale.  Americans  living  on  farms  num- 
bered more  than  30,000,000  in  1940;  to- 
day that  figure  is  only  about  10,000,000. 
Once  the  farm  people  had  left  their 
homes — often  the  homes  of  generations 
in  their  families — the  opportunities  often 
did  not  exist  in  rural  America  to  keep 
them  close  to  those  roots.  While  some 
jobs  began  to  open  up  in  agricultural 
service,  supply,  and  processing  enter- 
prises, usually  known  as  "agri-business," 
the  niunber  of  openings  was  not  nearly 
enough  to  match  the  nimiber  of  i)eopIe 
cast  adrift  by  technological  progress. 

Migration  began  toward  where  people 
thought  opportunities  existed — the  cities. 
Not  only  were  there  more  jobs  in  the 
cities,  but  they  paid  more.  For  most  dec- 
ades in  this  century,  the  gap  between 
median  income  in  the  cities  and  that  in 
non-metropolitan  areas  has  been  wide. 
Even  though  income  gains  outside  the 
metropolis  have  been  almost  half  again 
as  great  as  those  in  the  cities  during  the 
last  decade,  median  family  Income  in 
non-metropolitan  areas  is  still  22  per- 
cent below  that  in  metropolitan  areas. 

While  the  people  who  have  been  leav- 
ing rural  America  by  the  millions  have 
often  improved  their  own  and  their  fam- 
ilies' situations  by  leaving,  the  trend  they 
represent  has  had  several  distui-blng  ef- 
fects. 

First,  in  rural  America  itself,  the  loss 
in  human  resources  has  compounded  the 
problems  of  diversifsing  the  economy 
and  fostering  a  vigorous  and  progressive 
community  life.  Those  who  have  chosen 
to  stay  have  found  it  harder  and  harder 
to  pay  for  and  provide  services  such  as 
good  schools,  health  facilities,  transpor- 
tation systems,  and  other  Infrastructure 
attractive  enough  to  keep  people  in  rural 
America,  or  to  lure  jobs  and  opportunity 
to  rural  America.  Many  of  the  small 
towns  which  dot  the  countryside  have 
to  struggle  for  existence;  they  often  have 
difficulty  attracting  good  school  teachers 
or  physicians;  many  fight  stagnation 
while  most  of  the  economy  Is  expanding; 
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they  cannot  give  the  older,  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  less  educated  people 
needed  assistance  and  care. 

THE  URBAN   8TAKI  IN   RtTRAL   DEVELOPMENT 

At  the  same  time  the  urban  effects  of 
migration  have  been  profound.  While  the 
explosive  growth  in  the  proportion  of 
Americans  living  in  cities  has  not  been 
fed  solely  by  the  influx  of  people  from 
niral  Americsi — immigration  from  other 
countries  has  also  been  massive — the 
millions  who  have  moved  from  the  South 
and  the  Midwest  to  the  North  and  the 
West  have  been  a  major  factor  in  making 
a  nation  that  was  75  percent  rural  a 
century  ago,  73  percent  urban  today. 

Many  of  these  people  pouring  into  the 
cities  in  search  of  opportunity  have  ex- 
perienced difficulties  in  adapting  to  ur- 
ban life  and  have  required  supportive 
services.  Some  made  the  transition  suc- 
cessfully— but  others  have  remained  tax 
users  rather  than  taxpayers. 

Furthermore,  the  very  size  and  den- 
sity of  many  of  our  largest  cities  has 
produced  new  problems:  whereas  in  the 
most  rural  areas  it  is  hard  to  achieve 
economies  of  scale  in  public  activities, 
the  most  heavUy  urban  areas  have  grown 
far  past  the  size  range  in  which  a  com- 
munity can  function  most  economically. 
It  often  costs  far  more  per  capita  to  pro- 
vide essential  services,  such  as  police  pro- 
tection, sanitation  collection,  and  public 
transportation  in  our  dense  urban  areas 
than  in  less  congested  smaller  and  me- 
dium-sized cities.  Many  of  our  cities 
have,  in  short,  become  inefficient  and 
less  and  less  governable.  At  times,  this 
has  led  to  near -paralysis  of  public  serv- 
ices in  our  largest  cities.  Current  trends 
indicate  that  unless  there  is  a  marked 
shift  in  public  and  private  attitudes,  the 
increase  of  population  in  and  around  our 
great  metropolitan  centers  will  con- 
tinue, and  the  problems  of  urban  man- 
agement will  be  further  aggravated. 

In  addition,  by  even  conservative  esti- 
mates, there  will  be  some  75  million  ad- 
ditional Americans  by  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Whether  this  growth 
is  beneficial  or  burdensome  depends  on 
our  foresight  in  planning  and  preparing 
for  it — a  process  that  must  begin  now 
and  must  take  a  broader  view  than 
merely  feeding  the  expansion  of  the 
megalopolis. 

As  never  before,  the  Nation  is  begin- 
ning to  see  that  urban  America  has  a 
vital  stake  in  the  well-being  and  prog- 
ress of  rural  America.  This  is  one  Na- 
tion, and  for  the  good  of  all  Americans 
we  need  one  national  policy  of  balanced 
growth. 

rXOERAL    RESOT7RCES    FOR    RTTRAL    DEVELOPMENT 

For  the  sake  of  balanced  growth,  there- 
fore, but  even  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
farmer  and  all  his  neighbors  in  rural 
America — first-class  citizens  who  deserve 
to  live  in  first-class  communities — I  am 
proposing  that  the  Federal  Government 
re-think  America's  rural  development 
needs  and  rededicate  itself  to  providing 
the  resources  and  the  creative  leadership 
those  needs  demand. 

It  takes  many  different  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities to  create  rural  development — to 


create  opportunity.  One  must  start  with 
the  individual — his  education,  his  skill 
training,  and  his  health.  Next  the  indi- 
vidual needs  to  be  linked  to  resources 
and  markets  through  transportation. 
Public  sector  infrastructure  such  as 
water  and  sewers  is  needed  to  encourage 
industry  to  locate  in  ntvi  areas.  The  en- 
vironment is  also  becoming  an  increas- 
ingly important  factor  in  industrial  loca- 
tions. 

Essentially  what  I  am  proposing  is  to 
unite  the  funding  for  a  number  of  pro- 
grams operating  directly  in  rural  areas 
and  smaller  cities  into  a  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram, to  add  $179  million  to  that  fund, 
and  then  to  bolster  this  effort  with  new 
initiatives  in  critically  related  areas,  such 
as  health  and  welfare  reform. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  pro- 
grams which  I  propose  to  combine  into 
the  Rural  Development  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Program: 

PROGRAMS     COMBINED     DNDER     RURAL     DEVELOP- 
MENT REVENUE  SHABINO 
GKNKBAL 

New  Money  $179  Million 
Title  V  Regional  Commissions 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Economic  Development  Administration 
Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Program 

EDUCATION 

Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension 
Service 

WATER  AND  SEWEB 

Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal 
Orants 

SNVIBONMKNT 

Rural  Enviroimiental  Assistance  Pro- 
gram 

Forestry  Assistance  Grants 

Great  Plains  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program 

Water  Bank  Program 

Tree  Planting  Grants 

Altogether,  the  11  programs  listed 
above  are  spending  $921  million  in  fiscal 
1971. 

But  much  more  is  needed  to  extend  to 
rural  Americans  the  full  share  of  na- 
tional prosperity  and  the  full  participa- 
tion in  the  rich  benefits  of  our  society, 
which  they  rightly  deserve.  Much  more 
would  be  done  if  the  Congress  acts  to 
set  in  motion  the  broad  strategy  for  ac- 
celerated rural  development  which  I 
have  placed  before  it  in  recent  weeks. 

Rural  communities  throughout  the 
nation  would  share  in  the  $5  billion  of 
General  Revenue  Sharing  which  I  have 
proposed.  Rural  communities  would  re- 
ceive direct  assistance  in  building  their 
himian  resources,  their  social  services, 
and  their  economic  base  through  my 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  proposals  for 
manpower,  education,  transportation 
and  law  enforcement.  My  proposals  for 
improving  our  system  of  health  care  in- 
clude Area  Health  Education  Centers  to 
be  located  in  rural  areas  and  financial 
incentives  for  doctors  and  providing 
medical  care  in  scarcity  areas.  My  wel- 
fare reform  proposals  would  have  im- 
mediate and  dramatic  effects  on  rural 
poverty:  in  the  first  year  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion in  new  cash  benefits  would  go  into 


rural  areas  to  add  to  the  incomes  of  the 
millions  of  rural  Americans  who  are 
poor  or  underemployed. 

To  unify  and  consolidate  the  rural  de- 
velopment effort  in  each  State~I  am  to- 
day proposing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment establish  a  $1.1  billion  fund  to  be 
shared  among  all  the  States  for  fully  dis- 
cretionary spending  to  meet  their  rural 
needs  and  accelerate  their  rural  develop- 
ment. This  would  be  accomplished  by 
combining  programs  wliich  I  listed 
above  into  a  new  program  of  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural  Community 
Development,  and  by  increasing  their 
present  annual  funding  of  $921  milhon 
by  $179  million  during  the  first  year. 

HOW    REVENX7X   SHARING   WORKS 

Beginning  January  1,  1972.  these 
funds  would  be  paid  out  to  the  States 
and  to  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam,  in  regular  installments  on 
a  formula  basis,  according  to  an  index 
of  need  based  on  three  factors:  the 
State's  rural  population,  the  State's 
rural  per  capita  income  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  per  capita  incomes, 
and  the  State's  change  in  rural  popula- 
tion compared  to  the  change  in  popula- 
tion of  all  States.  All  53  recipients  would 
share  equally  in  1  percent  of  the  funds. 
Every  State  would  receive  at  least  as 
much  from  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for 
Rural  Commimlty  Development,  as  it 
now  receives  from  the  eleven  existing 
rural  assistance  programs  combined. 

This  proposal  recognizes  that  patterns 
of  development  potential  vary  widely 
within  the  different  States  and  seldom 
conform  neatly  to  intra-State  govern- 
mental jurisdictions.  It  therefore  Im- 
poses no  Federally  dictated  distribution 
of  shared  revenues  within  the  States. 
Neither  would  it  require  matching  or 
maintenance  of  effort  spending  by  a 
State  in  return  for  the  shared  rural  de- 
velopment funds.  Indeed  the  shared 
funds  could  if  necessary  be  used  to  match 
other  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  rural  as- 
sistance. But  there  would  be  a  firm  re- 
quirement that  all  rural  community  de- 
velopment funds  be  spent  for  the  direct 
benefit  of  rural  people.  The  funds  could 
be  spent  for  any  of  the  purposes  now  au- 
thorized under  the  existing  md  programs, 
including  the  option  of  direct  grant  as- 
sistance to  private  firms  which  locate  in 
rural  communities. 

Riu-al  areas  would  be  defined  in  this 
Act  as  counties  with  a  population  density 
less  than  100  people  per  square  mile,  and 
all  other  counties,  regardless  of  popula- 
tion density,  which  are  not  included  in 
one  of  the  247  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  (SMS As)  which  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  defines  around  cities 
of  50,000  or  more. 

/  will  also  propose  $100  million  in  addi- 
tional non-formula  funds  for  the  Urban 
Community  Development  Special  Reve- 
nue Sharing  program,  to  assist  those 
smaller  cities  of  population  between  20,- 
000  and  50,000  which  have  been  receiv- 
ing grant  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment but  which  would  not  now  be  eligible 
for  a  formula  share  of  Urban  Community 
Development    Revenue    Sharing.    The 
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Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment would  administer  this  fund  on  a 
discretionary  basis.  Such  communities 
would  thus  be  eligible  for  funds  from 
both  the  urban  and  rural  revenue  shar- 
ing programs — as  they  should  be,  since 
many  communities  of  this  size  have  not 
only  urban  problems  and  needs  but  also 
strong  rui'al  development  potential  as 
economic  and  social  opportunity  centers 
for  nearby  rural  coimties.  The  same  over- 
lap would  be  true  as  well  of  some  of  the 
smaller  and  less  densely  populated 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
which  have  less  than  100  people  per 
square  mile,  and  thus  qualify  for  both 
formula  grants  under  Urban  Community 
Development  Special  Revenue  Sharing, 
and  use  of  funds  from  the  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Special  Revenue 
Sharing. 

The  act  would  apply  the  requirements 
of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
to  prohibit  discriminatory  use  of  the 
Federal  money. 

BUILDING     ON     ST7CCESS 

Conversion  of  the  existing  categorical 
aid  programs  for  agriculture  and  devel- 
opment into  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for 
Rural  Community  Development  is  a  logi- 
cal evolution  in  line  witli  the  history  of 
these  efforts  and  consistent  with  their 
basic  purposes. 

Over  a  number  of  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  moving  to 
make  Its  assistance  to  farmers  and  rural 
residents  more  effective  and  flexible  by 
a  steady  process  of  decentralization. 
Placing  these  programs  fully  in  the 
hands  of  the  States  is  just  one  more  step 
in  sharpening  their  ability  to  deliver  the 
services  they  were  designed  to  provide. 
Whether  the  transfer  will  be  beneficial 
and  the  transition  smooth  is  a  question 
to  which  the  example  of  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  may  provide  a  partial 
answer.  The  States  are  ready  to  take 
charge  of  the  Extension  Sei-vice,  which 
they  already  largely  administer  and 
which  all  States  now  fund  above  the 
present  Federal  contribution. 

In  the  cace  of  EDA,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  and  the  Title  V 
Commis:-ions,  revenue  sharing  in  super- 
seding them  would  actually  incorporate 
the  coordinated  development  approach 
that  has  made  them  successful,  at  the 
same  time  it  removed  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral "fences"  that  may  have  restricted 
their  activities  unduly  in  the  past.  The 
grass  roots  planning  process  which  has 
proved  itself  under  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  is  carried  over  into 
the  statewide  development  plan  I  am 
now  proposing  for  all  States  under  rural 
and  urban  development  revenue  sharing. 
Clw^e  account  would  be  taken  of  the  hu- 
man factor  and  of  the  continuity  of  on- 
going development  efforts  as  the  pro- 
gram transition  Is  effected.  Counties  that 
have  launched  projects  under  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  for  exam- 
ple, would  continue  to  receive  adequate 
funding  to  make  good  on  the  money  al- 
ready obligated  for  such  projects. 

With  revenue  sharing,  therefore,  as 
with  all  change,  there  would  be  adjust- 
ments to  make  but  great  benefits  to  be 
gained.  Every  single  activity  now  carried 


on  imder  the  Commissions  and  categori- 
cal programs  could  be  continued  In  any 
State  whose  own  people  decide  it  is  worth 
continuing.  The  farm,  forest,  and  con- 
servation programs  that  have  succeeded 
in  the  past  could  go  right  on  doing  so — 
and  freed  of  Federal  restrictions,  they 
could  probably  reach  out  farther  and 
keep  better  pace  with  changing  needs 
and  technologies.  In  each  instance  the 
people  of  the  State  would  make  the  de- 
cision. 

STREAMLINING    THE    RURAL    ASSISTANCE    EFFORT 

What  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for 
Rural  Community  Development  would 
do  is  to  remove  many  of  the  negative  and 
inhibiting  side  effects  which  now  plague 
i-ural  assistance  as  a  result  of  categorical 
narrowness,  lack  of  coordination,  and  ex- 
cessive Federal  involvement.  By  com- 
bining these  programs  we  could  produce 
a  new  whole  significantly  greater  than 
the  sum  of  the  present  parts.  It  is  worth- 
while here  to  discuss  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  would  be  eliminated — princi- 
pally inflexibihty,  priority  distortion  and 
flawed  accountability. 

Inflexibility:  As  well-intentioned  as 
past  rui-al  development  efforts  have  been, 
strict  Federal  eligibility  rules  have  often 
stood  in  the  way  of  fair  sharing  of  all  the 
Federal  resources  for  rural  development, 
or  have  made  it  difficult  for  States  and 
localities  to  do  what  they  must  to  attract 
industry  and  services.  For  instance,  many 
parts  of  the  Midwest,  which  experienced 
some  of  the  heaviest  rural  outmigration 
in  the  Nation  during  the  1960s,  still  do 
not  qualify  for  Economic  Development 
Administration  grants. 

In  other  cases  Federal  standards  have 
acted  to  bar  aid  from  those  communities 
in  a  region  where  it  could  do  the  most 
good.  Experts  in  rural  development  feel 
that  the  most  leverage  is  achdeved  by 
reinforcing  healthy  development  trends, 
rather  than  fighting  them— that  is,  by 
concentrating  aid  in  these  smaller  and 
medium  sized  cities  of  a  rural  area  which 
have  shown  strength  and  effort  in  at- 
tracting industry.  Every  area  of  rural 
America  has  such  centers  of  potential 
growth.  Using  goverrmient  assistance  to 
strengthen  their  development  trends 
could  make  the  difference  in  attracting 
new  job-producing  industry  and  ex- 
panding employment  opportunities  for 
rural  people  living  in  the  surrounding 
counties.  It  could  also  help  these  com- 
munities attract  doctors,  teachers  and 
others  whose  services  are  so  needed  In 
or  near  rural  areas.  Yet  current  Federal 
program  restrictions,  by  and  large,  do 
not  permit  aid  to  be  used  this  way,  be- 
cause of  a  "worst-first"  criterion  which 
often  puts  funds  into  areas  that  lack 
the  development  potential  to  help  either 
themselves  or  others  near  them — rather 
than  using  funds  to  open  up  new  oppor- 
tunities regionally  so  that  benefits  flow 
out  to  low-potential  areas  nearby. 

Distortion  of  State  Budgets:  Narrow 
Federal  project  definitions  can  force 
States  and  localities  to  spend  scarce  rev- 
enues on  "matching  shares,"  urgent 
community  priorities  jiside,  or  risk  the 
loss  of  Federal  funds.  Once  begim,  a 
Federal  project  may  demand  additional 
local   spending,   beyond   the   matching 


money,  for  support  ftuiilltles  to  tie  the 
project  into  community  usefulness. 

Flawed  Accountability:  The  quasi- 
governmental  agencies  which  often  ex- 
ercise a  determining  influence  on  the 
conduct  of  these  programs  tend  to  ob- 
scure and  fragment  responsibility  for 
decisions  made  and  therefore  to  subvert 
the  democratic  accountabiUty  of  elected 
officials.  Regional  commissions,  com- 
prised of  a  Federal  Co-chairman  and 
Governors  from  member  States,  take 
part  in  many  program  and  planning  de- 
cisions which  really  affect  only  one  Gov- 
ernor's State.  Too  often  the  Fiederal  offi- 
cials responsible  for  rural  assistance  are 
geographically  distant,  and  the  local. 
State  or  multi-State  institutions  that 
have  a  say  are  politically  insulated  or 
remote. 

THE  STATEWIDE  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural 
Community  Development  would  be  ad- 
ministered initially  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  eventually  both  this  pro- 
gram and  the  urban  community  develop- 
ment program  would  come  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Department  of  Community 
Development  whose  formation  I  have 
proposed.  In  addition  to  paying  out  each 
year's  rural  development  funds  to  the 
States  and  territories,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  stay  abrea-st  of  rural 
development  aspects  of  the  statewide  de- 
velopment plans  which  each  Governor 
would  file  with  him  annually. 

The  statewide  planning  process  which 
would  help  States  and  localities  coordi- 
nate activities  carried  on  imder  both 
urban  and  rural  community  develop- 
ment revenue  sharing  will  be  established 
in  legislation  that  I  will  submit  shortly. 
It  would  require  annual  preparation  of 
a  comprehensive  statewide  development 
plan  outlining  spending  intentions  for 
programs  in  metropolitan,  suburban, 
smaller  city,  and  rural  areas  alike.  The 
$100  million  Planning  and  Management 
Assistance  program  which  I  proposed  In 
my  message  to  the  Congress  on  Urban 
Community  Development  Revenue  Shar- 
ing woiUd  provide  funds  which  States 
and  local  jurisdictions  could  use  in  this 
planning  process. 

The  Governor  of  each  State  would  be 
given  the  responsibility  for  drawing  up 
the  statewide  development  plan.  Forma- 
tion of  the  plan  would  be  based  en  a  con- 
sultative process  which  considers  plans 
submitted  by  State-estabUshcd,  multi- 
jurlsdictional  planning  districts  covering 
all  areas  of  the  State.  Planning  bodies  of 
these  districts  would  be  composed  of  lo- 
cal elected  officials.  One  member  from 
each  of  the  district  planning  bodies  would 
sit  on  a  panel  which  would  assist  the 
Governor  in  the  planning  process.  The 
Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  Agriculture  could  accept 
an  alternative  consultative  process  pro- 
posed by  the  State. 

The  completed  plan  would  be  filed  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — not 
for  their  approval,  but  as  a  declaration 
of  Intent;  a  Governor  could  amend  his 
plan  by  letter  during  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  process  of  developing  the  statewide 
plan  would  focus  official  concern  and 
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public  attention  upon  the  inter-relation- 
ship of  urban  and  rural  community  de- 
velopment within  the  State.  The  plan 
could  identify  potential  growth  areas,  po- 
tential new  community  development 
sites,  and  environmentally  important 
areas.  It  should  seek  to  integrate  all  im- 
portant commmiity  development  fac- 
tors, including  land  use. 

All  the  money  a  State  receives  under 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  would  have  to  be 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  persons  in  rural 
areas  as  outlined  in  the  statewide  plan. 
A  State  could  of  course  also  supplement 
its  own  rural  development  activities  with 
money  received  under  General  Revenue 
Sharing  and  under  other  Special  Reve- 
nue Sharing  programs  within  program 
definitions.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  conduct  an  annual  post-audit  of 
State  rural  development  activities,  with 
payment  of  the  next  year's  rural  revenue 
sharing  funds  conditional  upon  State 
compliance  with  rural  development 
spending  plans  for  the  year  past. 

THE     LOGIC     OF     RURAL     DEVELOPMENT     REVENUE 
SHARING 

To  review  briefly : 

The  major  challenge  facing  rural 
America  is  to  diversify  its  economy  and 
to  provide  full  opportunity  for  its  peo- 
ple to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  American  life. 
Meeting  this  challenge  will  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  for  those  who  remain  to 
operate  the  nation's  family  farms  and 
for  all  their  neighbors  in  the  small  towns 
and  countryside  of  America.  As  a  second- 
ary effect — like  upstream  watershed 
management  for  downstream  flood  con- 
trol— meeting  the  rural  challenge  will 
also  help  to  relieve  the  overburdened  ur- 
ban structure  by  stemming  rural  outmi- 
gration  and  attracting  a  share  of  future 
growth  to  rural  communities. 

The  key  to  a  nu-al  development  strat- 
egy is  my  proposal  for  $1.1  billion  in 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural  Com- 
munity Development — money  which  all 
States  and  territories  would  share  and 
which  they  could  spend  in  their  rural 
areas  as  they  deem  wisest.  Other  pro- 
posed Federal  assistance  for  rural  Amer- 
ica includes  part  of  the  $5  billion  General 
Revenue  Sharing  program  and  part  of 
five  Special  Revenue  Sharing  programs. 
as  well  as  the  benefits  of  a  reformed 
welfare  system  and  an  improved  health 
care  system. 

At  the  core  of  rural  development  reve- 
nue sharing  would  be  eight  agricultural 
grant  progi-ams  and  three  broad  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  now  in  being. 
Consolidating  them,  the  revenue  sharing 
approach  would  build  on  decentralizing 
trends  in  the  agricultural  programs  and 
on  the  multi-State.  State,  and  multi- 
coimty  development  plarming  experience 
accumulated  imder  EDA  and  the  regional 
commissions.  It  would  do  away  with  nar- 
row aid  categories,  spending  restrictions, 
duplication,  and  red  tape  now  surround- 
ing these  programs.  It  would  make  the 
money  now  devoted  to  them  go  further 
and  would  provide  more  money. 

Existing  programs  and  development 
projects  could  continue  or  not  at  the 
discretion  of  each  State,  and  the  right 
of  choice  would  rest  close  to  the  rural 


people  at  whom  the  aid  is  directed.  A 
statewide  planning  requirement  with  a 
broadly  representative  input  would  pro- 
mote coordinated  development  of  a  sort 
not  now  approached  and  would  insure 
that  all  areas  of  the  State  have  a  voice 
in  the  planning  process;  but  in  no  case 
could  rural  development  revenue  sharing 
money  be  diverted  from  rural  needs. 

URBAN-RURAL   PARTNERSHIP 

More  money,  plus  more  freedom  to 
spend  it,  plus  better  planning  in  doing 
so,  add  up  to  better  living  for  rural 
Americans  and  brighter  futures  for  rural 
communities.  Mutual  benefits  of  the 
urban-rural  partnership  would  be  mani- 
fest as  cities  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  a 
healthy  agricultural  economy  and  the  re- 
lief of  more  evenly  distributed  population 
growth,  while  rural  areas  felt  the  effect 
of  new  social  and  economic  advantages. 
Rural  and  urban  communities  would  no 
longer  siphon  off  one  another's  strengths 
and  resources  nor  shunt  problems  and 
burdens  from  one  to  the  other.  They 
would  progress  together  in  a  dynamic 
balance,  as  partners  in  the  best  sense. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  10,  1971. 


EXTENSION  OF  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
7)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  older. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  amendment 
No.  11  would  add  to  the  18-year-old  vote 
amendment.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  a 
second  constitutional  amendment.  This 
amendment  Is  identical  to  the  text  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  6,  which  would 
provide  for  full  voting  representation  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  in  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  the  three 
principal  sponsors  of  the  measure  giving 
the  District  of  Columbia  full  voting  rep- 
resentation, together  with  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  and  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  No  one  who  has  studied  the 
arguments  on  this  question,  as  I  have  in 
the  course  of  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment, can  have  any  doubt  of  the  desper- 
ate need  for  full  voting  representation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  we  have  completely  dis- 
enfranchised— with  the  exception  of 
presidential  elections — nearly  800,000  of 
the  Nation's  citizens,  a  population  larger 
than  that  of  each  of  the  10  least  populous 
States. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  District  are 
subject  to  the  most  complete  control  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
Congress  imposes  their  taxes,  conscripts 
them  into  the  military  service,  and  even 
regulates  the  most  minute  detail  of  mu- 
nicipal government  and  civil  law.  Yet  the 
people  have  no  vote  for  any  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  they  are  entitled 
only  to  nonvoting  representation  in  the 
House.  This  is  the  kind  of  immoral  im- 
position, the  kind  of  political  hypocrisy, 
that  has  no  place  in  a  democratic  society. 


But  I  am  deeply  troubled  at  the  pros- 
pect of  achieving  reform  in  this  area  by 
the  manner  proposed  today. 

First,  I  fear  that  this  amendment,  if 
successful,  could  substantially  delay  the 
prospects  for  passage  and  ratification  of 
the  18 -year-old  vote  amendment.  It 
would  be  less  than  candid  not  to  recog- 
nize the  danger  of  a  filibuster  if  amend- 
ment No.  11  were  to  carry.  Although  some 
40  legislatures  are  expected  to  be  in  ses- 
sion sometime  next  year,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  secui'ing  ratification  by  38 
legislatures  is  a  difficult  and  time-con- 
suming process.  It  is  currently  expected 
that  at  least  47  legislatures  will  be  in 
session  during  this  calendar  year.  How- 
ever, many  of  these  47  are  either  re- 
quired by  law  or  expected  by  custom  to 
adjourn  by  the  end  of  March.  Indeed,  by 
the  end  of  April,  24  of  these  legislatures 
are  expected  to  have  concluded  their  ses- 
sions. Therefore,  the  delay  of  any  pro- 
tracted filibuster  could  be  a  very  serious 
handicap. 

Second,  I  have  very  serious  doubts 
whether  a  fundamental  constitutional 
change  of  any  kind  should  be  undertaken 
by  this  mechanism.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  who  has  shown  such 
progressive  and  forceful  leadership  on 
this  issue,  when  he  condemns  the  com- 
mittee structure  which  allows  an  issue  of 
this  magnitude  and  significance  to  be 
stymied  without  debate,  to  be  prevented 
from  coming  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
But  I  believe  that  a  different  question  is 
involved  when  we  are  discussing  the 
mandate  of  the  Constitution,  in  article 
V,  that  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments must  secure  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  That  re- 
quirement was  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  a  fundamental  safe- 
guard and  to  insure  that  basic  changes 
are  made  only  when  they  have  gained  the 
very  broadest  kind  of  national  support. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this 
amendment  is  unconstitutional.  I  believe 
that  is  constitutional,  and  I  recognize 
that  in  at  least  one  other  case,  the  23d 
and  24  th  amendments,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  were  forced  to  vote  on  pro- 
posing two  constitutional  amendments 
at  the  same  time. 

However,  I  think  it  vitally  Important 
that  we  recognize  that  procedures  of  this 
kind  can  be  used  in  other  cases  but  this 
one.  Those  of  us  who  believe  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  6  proposes  a  commend- 
able and  desirable  constitutional  amend- 
ment may  not  agree  that  other  possible 
constitutional  amendments  are  com- 
mendable or  desirable.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  fought  for  many  years 
for  passage  not  only  of  the  amendment 
proposing  full  voting  representaticn  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  for  consti- 
tutional amendments  providing  for  the 
election  of  the  President  by  a  system  of 
direct  popular  vote,  and  for  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  These  are  measures 
which  this  body  has  faced  in  the  past. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  face  them 
again  in  the  near  future,  and  with  some- 
what more  success.  But  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  has  a  right  to  face  each  constitu- 
tional issue  on  its  merits,  and  to  vote  It 
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up  or  down  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  If  we 
follow  other  procedures  when  It  suits  us, 
we  weaken  our  moral  force  for  the  day 
it  may  not  suit  us. 

Despite  the  objections,  Mr.  President, 
I  will  vote  against  a  motion  to  table  this 
amendment.  I  do  so  because,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  vote  will  be  taken  as  a  test 
of  strength  for  District  of  Columbia  rep- 
re.<;entation.  I  do  not  think  such  a  vote 
is  a  true  test,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
diminish  the  support  for  District  of 
Columbia  representation  in  any  way. 
But  I  2ast  this  vote  with  substantial 
doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  this  procedure 
if  we  continue  on  this  course.  I  hope  we 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  fight  this 
battle  on  its  merits  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  for  too  many 
years  the  political  role  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, 18  to  21  years  of  age,  has  been  re- 
stricted to  ringing  doorbells  and  licking 
postage  stamps.  Now  for  the  first  time 
these  young  people  will  be  able  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  18  and  was  pleased 
to  support  this  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress.  I  believe  that  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  uphold  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  18-year-old  vote  in 
national  elections  was  a  sound  one. 

It  seems  logical  that  this  right  to  vote 
should  be  extended  to  18-year-olds  in 
State  and  local  elections  as  well.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  7  which 
would  amend  the  Constitution  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  in  all  elections. 

Never  before  has  America's  youth  had 
a  better  opportunity  to  exercise  its  in- 
fluence. Today's  young  people  are  more 
highly  educated  and  better  informed  than 
ever.  I  believe  that  they  are  willing  to 
work  through  the  system  to  achieve  prog- 
ress and  they  deserve  the  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

Unfortunately,  election  statistics  indi- 
cate that  a  large  percentage  of  young 
people,  21  to  24.  have  not  exercised  the 
right  to  vote.  The  task  of  improving  the 
country  is  too  important  for  young  peo- 
ple not  to  be  involved. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  will  give 
young  people  who  want  to  make  our  Na- 
tion a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  an 
opportunity  and  an  obligation  to  become 
participants  in  the  political  process.  I 
believe  that  our  political  parties  will  ben- 
efit from  increased  active  participation 
of  young  people  and  respond  to  their 
concerns  in  a  meaningful  way. 

This  resolution  is  too  important  to  be 
clouded  by  additional  amendments.  I  op- 
pose any  attempt  to  complicate  the  issue 
with  consideration  of  voting  representa- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Each 
of  these  proposals  merits  separate  and 
careful  consideration  and  neither  should 
suffer  from  opposition  generated  by  the 
other. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  explain  the  action  that  I 
am  about  to  take.  What  I  intend  to  do  Is 
move  to  table  the  pending  amendment. 
In  my  judgment,  prevaiUnp  circimi- 
stances  justify  such  action.  The  circum- 
stances are  as  follows:  There  are  at 
present  two  issues  i  inding  before  the 


Senate.  Each  is  distinct.  Each  stands 
alone  on  its  merits. 

With  respect  to  the  18-year-old  propo- 
sition, it  will  be  recalled  that  last  year 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  Senate  aisle,  including  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which  by 
law  would  have  granted  voting  rights  to 
all  citizens  18  years  of  age  and  over  in  all 
elections — Federal,  State,  and  local.  That 
amendment  was  eventually  enacted  into 
law  on  the  basis  of  responsible  legal  au- 
thority. When  the  issue  was  reviewed  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  however,  so  much  of 
the  proposal  that  applied  to  State  and 
local  elections  was  struck  down  as  not 
authorized  by  the  Constitution.  The 
States  are  thus  confronted  with  a  most 
serious  dilemma.  They  are  now  required 
to  permit — quite  correctly — citizens  who 
are  18.  19,  and  20  to  register  to  vote  in 
all  elections  for  Federal  office.  When  it 
comes  to  State  and  local  elections  how- 
ever, the  registration  rolls — just  as  cor- 
rectly— must  be  lix.ited  to  citizens  quali- 
fied imder  State  law  and  the  age  re- 
quirement is  21  years  in  all  but  nine 
States.  As  discussed  fully  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph) — the  granddaddy, 
if  I  nay  say  so  of  this  legislation — such 
a  dual-age  voting  system  can  result  only 
in  added  co.st,  confusion,  delay,  and 
waste,  to  Say  nothing  of  the  imjust  and 
unreasonable  burden  it  imposes  upon 
those  citizens  who  are  18.  19,  and  20 
years  of  age.  The  adoption  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  provides  the  exclusive  way 
cut  of  this  dilemma. 

It  is  imperative,  in  my  judgment,  that 
no  action  be  taken  to  jeopardize  the  ef- 
fort to  extend  to  18-,  19-,  and  20-year- 
olds  the  full  franchise  of  the  ballot  in 
all  elections.  I  have  advocated  such  an 
extension  ever  since  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  before.  I  have  advocated  the 
extension  not  only  to  Federal  elections, 
but  to  all  elections.  I  have  done  so  and 
I  do  so  today  because  our  young  men 
and  women  18  years  of  age  and  older 
should  participate  fully  in  the  political 
processes  of  this  Nation.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated their  capability  of  assuming 
obUgations  and  responsibilities  in  keep- 
ing with  this  right — in  school,  in  work 
and  in  military  service.  Their  contribu- 
tion to  the  electoral  process  is  not  only 
welcome,  it  will  be  indispensable  in  the 
years  ahead. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  they  now 
enjoy  the  right  to  vote  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
say  that  they  are  now  permitted  to  vote 
for  the  Senators  from  their  States  and 
for  the  Representatives  from  their  Con- 
gressional districts.  This  last  barrier 
ought  also  to  be  removed.  They  must  be 
fully  enfranchised,  and  no  action  should 
be  tolerated  that  would  jeopardize  this 
effort  to  give  them  the  ballot  in  State 
and  local  elections.  With  that  proposi- 
tion, I  believe  just  about  every  Member 
of  this  body  agrees. 

But  there  is  far  from  unanimity  on 
the  second  proposition  now  confronting 
the  Senate.  It  is  the  issue  of  representa- 
tion in  Congress  for  the  people  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  as  provided  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Eagleton),  and 
others. 

Unquestionably,  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict deserve  full  and  fair  representa- 
tion. Unquestionably,  there  is  a  rational 
basis  for  providing  such  representation. 
It  is  no  secret,  however,  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  tills  body — not  to  mention  the 
other  body — would  insist  that  such  a  pro- 
posal undergo  exhaustive  examination 
and  have  at  least  full  benefit  of  commit- 
tee consideration  before  allowing  it  to 
come  to  a  vote.  The  prospect  of  such  a 
filibuster  can  have  no  effect  but  to 
jeopardize  the  whole  effort  to  gain  full 
voting  rights  for  citizens  18  years  old  and 
older  in  all  elections  all  across  the  land. 
And  if  this  measure  should  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  as  an  appendage  to  the 
18-year-old  voting  measure,  what  of 
other  constitutional  proposals?  What 
about  pubUc  school  prayer,  electoral  col- 
lege reform,  equal  rights  for  women,  and 
all  the  rest — all  of  which  I  favor?  It  is 
my  intention  to  move  to  table  all  of  these 
proposals  that  would  serve  only  to  en- 
danger full  access  to  the  ballot  box  by 
all  citizens  18  and  older. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  said  that  I  am 
not  unsympathetic  to  the  position  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
finds  himself.  I  know  how  sincerely  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  this  cause,  as  he 
did.  last  year,  to  the  passage  of  the  18- 
year-old  amendment.  He  was,  in  reaUty, 
the  initiator  and  father  of  the  amend- 
ment giving  to  all  18-  to  20-year-olds  the 
right  to  vote  in  State  and  local  as  well  as 
national  elections.  I  only  suggest  that 
this  is  not  the  time;  nor  is  it  the  place  for 
pressing  the  proposal  he  now  advocates. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  see  the  full 
franchise  of  the  ballot  a  reality  for  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-olds  next  year  in  all 
elections.  I  move  to  table  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  withhold  that  motion 
for  the  time  being,  and  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Nancy  Camden  and  Mr.  Carey  Parker, 
assistants  to  Mr.  Eagleton  and  Mr. 
Kennedy,  respectively,  the  coauthors  of 
the  amendment,  be  permitted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  rollcall  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  renew  my  motion,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  pending  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  standing  order,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  clear  the  Senate  Chamber  of 
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all   aides  to  Senators   during   the  yea 
and  nay  vote. 

The  Chair  would  remind  visitors  In 
the  gallery  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
prohibit  demonstrations  of  any  type  by 
occupants  of  the  gallery.  Unless  order 
is  observed  by  our  visitors,  the  Chair  will 
be  compelled  to  direct  attendants  in  the 
gallery  to  remove  those  causing  the  dis- 
turbance, so  that  the  Senate  may  con- 
duct its  business  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  table.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  H.\RRis),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskie),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chxxrch),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  resiilt  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  23,  as  follows: 

[No.  17  Leg.] 
YEAS— 68 


Aiken 

Domlnick 

Pearson 

AUen 

Eastland 

PeU 

Allott 

Ellender 

Percy 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Prouty 

Baker 

Fannin 

Randolph 

Beau 

Feng 

Both 

Bellmon 

Pulbrlght 

Sax  be 

Bennett 

GambrsU 

Schwelker 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Scott 

Bible 

Gurney 

Smith 

Hoggs 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Brock 

HoUings 

Spong 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long 

Synr.lngton 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

\fa5nu8on 

Taft 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Case 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

McGee 

Tower 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Miller 

Williams 

Curtis 

Mnss 

Young 

Dole 

Packwood 
NAYS— 23 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Mondale 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Montoya 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Grlffln 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Hart 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Hughes 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Church 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Gravel 

Hatfield 

Muskle 

Harris 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Nelson 

Mr.  NELSON  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  when  the  vote  was  held  on 
the  motion  to  table  an  hour  ago,  I  was 
in  the  Senate  dining  room  and  did  not 
hear  the  bell.  If  I  had  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  table 
Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  majority  leader 
if  he  can  give  us  some  information  as 
to  the  order  of  business  for  the  rest  of 
this  week  and  perhaps  for  the  beginning 
of  the  next  week. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  so  that  Sena- 
tors can  hear  the  majority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse may  I  say  that 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  will  suspend  until  we  have 
order  in  the  Senate.  There  will  be  order 
in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  on  yesterday  the  joint  lead- 
ership, with  the  approval  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  and  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  just  considered,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacle- 
ton)  ,  did  ask  and  did  receive  the  imani- 
mous  consent  of  the  Senate  to  continue 
for  1  hour  after  the  disposal  of  the 
amendment.  But  that  consent  agreement 
was  later  negated. 

If  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
would  like  me  to  discuss  this  matter,  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  at 
this  time  that  there  be  an  hour  on  the 
pending  resolution,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  vote  will  take  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  S.  575,  the  so-called  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  However,  there  will  be  no  de- 
bate on  that  measure — unless  someone 
wants  to  debate  it — until  tomorrow. 

That  will  be  followed  on  Friday  by 
H.R.  4690,  an  act  to  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes — the  so-called  Debt  Ceiling  Act. 
There  may  well  be  some  contention  on 
that  bm. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate v/ill  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  indications  that  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  social  security  will  be  offered.  It 


is  quite  possible  that  on  Friday  there  will 
be  votes.  It  is  quite  possible  that  that 
measure  will  have  to  be  carried  over  imtil 
Monday. 

Following  that,  it  is  hoped,  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (  Mr.  Cotton)  ,  and 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf), 
that  the  Senate  will  take  up  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  17.  a  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment. 

Following  that,  if  nothing  intervenes, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  taking  up  Sen- 
ate Resolution  17,  a  resolution  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
home  (Mr.  Harris),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 

At  some  time  or  other,  the  Senate  will 
consider  the  bUl  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Senator  Metcalf,  and 
me  having  to  do  with  the  disposition  of 
the  fimds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of 
the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  Mont., 
and  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation,  Mont.,  may  well  be 
taken  up. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  placing  that  bill  on  the  calendar,  I 
assure  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  going  to  praise  the 
majority  leader  for  mentioning  Montana 
twice  in  one  sentence.  But  I  want  to 
revert  to  the  question  of  the  debt  limit 
bill  and  social  security.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  votes  on  Friday,  we  want  to  have 
everyone  here.  If  there  is  any  way  to 
work  out  agreements  on  time,  since  there 
Is  the  possibility  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  debate  on  the  social  security  aspect,  I 
want  to  express  the  hope  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  might  consider  whether 
Senators  can  expect  votes  on  Friday  or 
whether  they  could  come  on  Monday.  I 
realize  that  if  we  are  not  able  to  work  out 
something,  we  will  have  to  be  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  debt  limit  mat- 
ter cannot  be  taken  up  until  Friday  be- 
cause the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  (Mr.  Long)  will  be  absent  on 
official  business  tomorrow,  but  any  agree- 
ment which  he  and  the  distingtiished 
ranking  minority  Member,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  would  care  to 
aivance  I  am  sure  the  joint  leadership 
would  be  hnppy  to  consider  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  accommodate  Senators.  But  I 
should  point  out  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
recess  schedule  which  has  been  laid  down 
on  the  basis  of  4  or  5  days  off  at  the 
end  of  certain  months,  it  really  behooves 
us  to  be  here  and  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
no  Senator  up  to  this  time  on  either  side 
has  asked  that  he  be  given  special  con- 
sideration with  respect  to  voting  on  a  day 
certain ;  but  wherever  the  leadership  can, 
we  will  try  tr  accommodate  Senators. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


EXTENSION  OF  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  7)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tending the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 
years  of  age  or  older. 
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The  PRESroniG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  if  the  time  for  colloquy 
which  has  just  taken  place  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  allotted  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY  and  Mr.  BAYH  addressed 
the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  believes  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
bad  requested  recognition. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  because  we 
are  under  controlled  time  I  will  limit  my 
comments.  If  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
wishes  to  be  recognized,  my  remarks  on 
this  subject  will  only  take  5  or  6  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  was  going  to  make  a  30 
second  observation  relative  to  the  ques- 
tion that  I  thought  was  rightfully  posed 
by  the  Chair.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  de- 
bating a  major  matter,  and  I  think  1 
hour  is  not  excessive  for  Senators  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts.  I  will  be  quiet  now 
so  Senators  can  express  themselves. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  this  is  an  extremely  important  sub- 
ject. I  have  long  advocated  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  18-year-olds.  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation  which  passed  in  the 
last  Congress  lowering  the  voting  age, 
and  I  was  very  pleased  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  the  18-year-old  vote 
constitutional  when  applied  to  Federal 
elections. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  new  law  fran- 
chising citizens  18,  19,  and  20  years  old 
was  unconstitutional  for  State  and  local 
elections.  As  a  consequence.  State  and 
local  election  boards  face  what  may  be 
an  administrative  nightmare  unless  we 
take  the  remedial  action  that  is  available 
to  us  today. 

I  speak  with  deep  feeling  with  refer- 
ence to  the  administi-ative  nightmare 
facing  State  and  local  election  boards. 
I  have  spent  every  election  since  1948 
in  the  polling  booths  in  Cook  County, 
and  particularly  in  Chicago.  I  have  ob- 
served the  voting  practices,  the  charges 
of  irregularity,  and  the  great  problem  we 
have  in  th?  two  party  system,  even  in 
a  simple  election,  to  insure  an  honest 
vote  and  an  honest  count. 

I  cannot  imagine  the  complexities 
that  will  be  added  if  we  impose  this 
tremendous  burden.  I  do  not  make  this 
charge  in  a  partisan  sense.  Republicans 
through  the  years  have  charged  that 
elections  in  Cook  County  have  been 
stolen;  and  the  Democrats,  in  turn, 
have  charged  that  down  State  elections 
have  been  derelict  in  assuring  honest 
elections  and  count;  but  there  is  no  use 
adding  to  the  complexities. 

The  mere  prospect  of  dual  voting  ma- 
chines or  separate  paper  ballots,  one 
listing  all  offices  and  candidates  and  the 
other — for  younger  voters — listing  only 
Federal  candidates,  should  by  itself  be 
enough  to  convince  us  to  support  the 
constitutional  amendment  that  is  now 
before  us.  If  it  is  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  three-quarters  of 
the  States,  we  will  have  a  uniform  na- 
tional voting  age  for  all  elections — Fed- 


eral, State  and  local.  Not  only  would  this 
relieve  the  States  and  localities  of  the 
administrative  burdens  connected  with 
dual  election  procedures,  but  it  would 
also  save  them  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  implementing  such  procedures 
would  unquestionably  entail. 

But  the  principal  reason  for  my  sup- 
port of  the  constitutional  amendment 
giving  the  right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds 
in  State  and  local  elections  goes  far  be- 
yond the  serious  mechanical  problems 
posed  by  dual  elections. 

It  also  goes  beyond  the  often  cited 
issue  of  the  "voteless  soldier."  The  argu- 
ment that  an  individual  who  is  old 
enough  to  fifrht  and  die  for  his  country 
should  also  be  old  enough  to  vote  is 
certainly  very  p°rsuasive,  but  there  are 
others  that  are  equally  impressive. 
Eighteen-year-olds  are  regarded  as 
adults  by  the  penal  codes,  by  the  insur- 
ance companies,  by  the  stat(j  agencies 
which  issue  automobile  operator's  li- 
censes. They  can  enter  the  Federal  Civil 
Service;  they  can  be  taxed;  they  are 
legally  entitled  to  marry  in  any  State. 

In  brief,  Americans  who  are  18,  19 
and  20  are  adults  in  virtually  every  legal 
sense.  There  is  no  justifiable  reason  for 
withholding  from  them  the  most  basic  of 
their  civil  rights — the  right  to  vote,  in 
any  and  all  elections. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  young  people  to- 
day to  say  that  they  are  qualified  and 
empowered  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  for  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman, but  that  they  cannot  vote  for 
their  mayor,  city  councilman.  Governor, 
and  in  Cook  County  they  cannot  even 
vote  for  a  sanitary  district  candidate. 

The  contention  that  young  people  are 
too  ill-informed  about  public  affairs  to 
exercise  wisely  the  right  to  vote  can 
have  little  credence.  Perhaps  this  argu- 
ment had  some  validity  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  only  6  percent  of  the 
Americans  who  had  reached  18  were 
high  school  graduates,  or  in  1940,  when 
only  about  half  had  completed  high 
school. 

But  hi  the  year  1971,  when  81  percent 
of  all  Americans  have  graduated  from 
high  school  by  the  age  of  18  and  when 
nearly  half  of  the  18-,  19-,  and  20-year- 
olds  are  college  students,  young  Ameri- 
cans have  the  education  and  the  matu- 
rity to  participate  fully  in  our  poUtical 
process.  Anyone  who  watches  television 
or  reads  a  newspaper  understands  that 
they  already  are  deeply  involved  in  ques- 
tions of  public  policy.  Their  commitment 
is  likely  to  become  even  deeper  if  we  give 
them  a  peaceful  means  to  achieve  the 
ends  they  seek. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  additional  time  does  the  Senator 
need? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mi-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Dlinois  is  recognized  for 

3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment that  the  vote  should  be  denied  to 
young  people  because  a  small  minority 


of  them  hold  views  that  are  unaccept- 
able to  many  adults  would  not  be  worth 
discussing  if  it  were  not  so  prevalent.  To 
do  so  would  be  comparable  to  taking  the 
franchise  away  from  any  group  whose 
views  are  not  held  by  a  majority  of 
Americans — whether  they  be  prohibi- 
tionists, Presbyterians  or — for  that  mat- 
ter— RepubUcans.  Diversity  of  beUef  is 
one  of  this  country's  most  important 
assets.  It  must  be  encouraged — not 
merely  tolerated— If  we  wish  to  avoid 
the  intellectual  stagnation  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  nations  in  which  ideas  are 
imposed  upon  the  people. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  if  the  State 
legislatures  were  to  act  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  State  and  local  elec- 
tions, a  constitutional  amendment  would 
not  be  required.  But  even  if  tliis  is 
theoretically  possible,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  among  us  is  naive  enough  to 
beUeve  that  the  legislatures  will  act 
swiftly  enough  to  avoid  chaos  by  the 
next  general  election.  If  we  wish  to 
have  a  uniform  voting  age  requirement — 
and  to  have  it  in  time  for  the  1972  elec- 
tions—we must  amend  the  Constitution. 
My  own  State  of  Illinois  is  one  of  the 
several  States  that  have  rejected  the 
18-year-old  vote  proposition  at  the  polls. 
But  these  decisions  were  made  before 
the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  con- 
stitutionaUty  of  the  18-year-old  vote  In 
Federal  elections.  I  strongly  believe  that, 
in  hght  of  tills  ruUng,  it  is  very  Ukely 
that  the  electorates  in  these  States  would 
now  view  the  question  somewhat  differ- 
ently. I  cannot  conceive  of  any  State's 
volimtarily  selecting  a  dual  system  of 
voting. 

The  Census  Bureau's  projections  indi- 
cate that  approximately  11.5  million 
Americans  between  18  and  20  years  old 
will  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  1972  elec- 
tions. We  will  determine  today  whether 
or  not  they  will  be  fully  or  partially  en- 
franchised citizens,  eligible  to  vote  in 
all  elections  or  simply  in  presidential  and 
congressional  contests. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a  partisan 
Issue.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  has  noted  that  In 
his  State,  which  has  permitted  18-year- 
olds  to  vote  for  15  years,  the  rise  of  the 
Republican  Party  has  paralleled  the  en- 
franchisement and  increased  participa- 
tion in  politics  of  18-tJ-20-year-olds. 
Many  other  political  analysts  feel  that 
a  majority  of  young  people  tend  to  be 
Democrats.  And  Richard  M.  Scammon, 
the  perceptive  director  of  the  Elections 
Research  Center,  has  suggested  that 
yoimg  voters  will  in  all  likelihood  be- 
have in  much  the  same  way  at  the  polls 
as  their  elders  do. 

Obviously  we  will  be  dealing  princi- 
pally in  speculation  until  young  people 
actually  begin  to  vote  in  large  numbers. 
I,  for  one,  am  perfectly  willing  to  compete 
for  the  allegiance  of  young  people,  smd  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  agree  that  this  type  of 
healthy  competition  is  the  essence  of  pol- 
itics. 

The  basic  question  we  are  examining 
today  has  nothing  to  do  with  political 
parties.  It  can  be  summarized  in  one 
word — justice.  We  must  give  18-  to  20- 
year-olds  the  vote  because  it  Is  right. 
Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  adop- 
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tion  by  the  Senate  of  this  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  stating  that 
young  people  In  this  country  have  had  a 
tremendous  impact  on  public  affairs.  It 
was  young  people  who  went  South  to 
register  voters,  and  had  their  skulls 
cracked  open  sometimes,  but  that  re- 
sulted in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1964 
and  a  whole  new  policy.  It  was  yoimg 
people  who  started  the  trend  to  get  out 
of  Vietnam  rather  than  deeper  into  it. 
Young  people  saw  that  this  war  was  get- 
ting no  place  fast,  and  we  had  to  have 
a  policy  of  getting  out  and  a  clear-cut 
policy  enunciated  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese, rather  than  getting  into  it  deeper. 
They  were  right.  Everyone  agrees  with 
that.  Yoimg  people  brought  about  the 
environmental  control  situation  we  face 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  have  30  seconds 
more? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  like  to  explain 
that  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  tabling  mo- 
tion was  not  a  vote  against  representa- 
tion for  Washington,  D.C.  I  believe  deeply 
in  a  voting  representation  for  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
issue  on  the  18-year-old  vote  before  us  is 
so  important  that  we  should  not  encum- 
ber it  with  any  other  single  issue. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook).  However,  I  would  like  to 
preface  the  Senator's  remarks  with  an 
observation  that  I  think  should  go  into 
the  Record.  He  has  been  an  eloquent  and 
faithful  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments,  who  has 
advocated  lowering  the  voting  age  since 
he  came  to  the  Senate.  The  State  of  Ken- 
tucky has  practiced  that  principle,  and 
I  think  we  can  look  to  him  because  of 
his  firsthand  experience.  The  chairman 
of  the  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee is  deeply  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  for  the  time  and 
effort  he  has  devoted  to  that  subject,  and 
to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  remarks. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  a  measure 
permitting  18-year-olds  to  vote  in  all 
elections — State  and  local  as  well  as 
Federal. 

Since  1955,.  when  the  voters  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  ratified  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution, 
this  age  group  has  voted  in  all  primary 
and  general,  local.  State,  and  National 
elections  subject  to  the  same  residency 
and  registration  requirements  as  all 
other  voters.  We  have  now  had  the 
benefit  of  14  years'  experience,  and  it 
has  been  a  complete  success.  I  know  of 
no  public  official  in  Kentucky  who  has 
not  been  satisfied  with  this  experience. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  Federal  (gov- 
ernment is  often  behind  some  States  in 
the  enactment  of  progressive  and  ration- 
al legislation.  Since  1942,  when  the  first 
joint  resolution  was  introduced,  by  then 
Congressman  Jennings  Randolph,  to 
amend  the  Constitution  and  lower  the 


voting  age  to  18  for  both  Federal  and 
State  elections,  a  similar  proposal  has 
been  introduced  in  every  Congress.  Each 
year  it  gained  momentimi  and  support. 
It  was  endorsed  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  his  1954  state  of  the  Union  address, 
again  by  President  Johnson  in  a  message 
to  the  90th  Congress,  and  by  the  Nixon 
administration  in  the  91st  Congress. 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindienst  said  in  testimony  before  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcommit- 
tee: 

America's  10  million  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  are  better  equipped 
today  then  ever  In  the  past  to  be  entrusted 
with  all  of  the  responsibilities  and  prlvUeges 
of  citizenship.  Their  well-formed  Intelli- 
gence, enthusiastic  Interest,  and  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  public  affairs  at  all  levels  exempli- 
fies the  highest  qualities  of  mature  citizen- 
ship. 

By  March  of  last  year,  the  question  of 
lowering  the  voting  age  became  by 
which  method,  rather  than  why  or 
when.  At  hearings  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments  a 
number  of  leading  constitutional  law 
scholars  suggested  that  the  Congress, 
under  the  14th  amendment,  could  ac- 
complish this  by  a  Federal  statute.  The 
concept  gathered  broad  support  from 
such  diverse  thinkers  as  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  and  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water. 

On  March  9,  1970,  I  introduced  with 
the    support    of    Senators    Goldwater. 

DOMINICK,  ScOTT,  JaVITS,  PaCKWOOD,  HaT- 

field.  Case,  Bogcs,  Schweiker,  Brooke, 
FoNG,  Percy,  Young  of  Ohio,  Bayh,  Ribi- 
coFF,  McGee,  Church,  Cranston,  and 
Hughes,  S.  3560,  a  bUl  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  years  by  statute. 

I  ask  that  my  remarks  concei-ning  that 
bill  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  this  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  C(X)K.  Mr.  President,  3  days  later 
Senator  Mansfield  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970, 
the  pending  Senate  business,  which 
would  accomplish  this  same  purpose. 
Withii.  3  months  the  measure  was  passed 
by  the  Congress.  After  having  been  signed 
into  law  by  President  Nixon,  an  early  de- 
cision by  the  Supreme  Court  was  sought 
to  determine  the  bill's  constitutionality. 

In  Oregon  against  Mitchell,  by  a  nar- 
row 5-to-4  decision,  the  Court  upheld 
those  sections  of  the  act  allowing  18- 
year-olds  to  participate  in  Federal  elec- 
tions but  denying  them  a  similar  right 
in  State  and  local  elections.  As  a  result 
of  this  ruling.  10  million  yoimg  people 
from  ages  18  to  20  in  47  States  may  vote 
for  their  President,  Senator,  and  Con- 
gressman, but  not  for  their  Governor, 
mayor,  and  other  local  officials. 

While  the  Court  may  have  been  con- 
stitutionally correct,  its  decision  lacked 
reason,  understanding,  and  practicality. 
Ail  of  the  arguments  made  in  favor  of 
enfranchising  this  age  group  have  been 
brought  forth,  debated,  and  accepted. 
That  they  apply  equally  to  both  Federal 
and  State  elections  cannot  be  denied. 

A  report  by  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments Subcommittee,  "A  50-State  Survey 
of  the  Costs  and  Other  Problems  of  Dual- 


Age  Voting."  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
in  implementing  this  decision  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  Because  of  the 
Court's  decision,  special  and  separate 
facilities  and  procedures  will  become  a 
necessity  in  order  to  accommodate  two 
classes  of  voters.  By  age,  voters  will  have 
to  be  separated  at  the  time  of  registration 
and  at  each  election.  In  those  areas  of  the 
country  which  do  not  require  registration 
it  will  be  necessary  to  verify  not  only  the 
voter's  identification  and  residence  but 
also  his  exact  age. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  have  3  more  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  country's  voters  vote 
by  machine.  Some  election  officials  have 
stated  that  their  voting  machines  can- 
not be  adapted  in  order  to  "lock  out" 
State  and  local  elections.  Others  say  it 
is  possible  but  that  it  would  require  an 
additional  person  at  the  polls  and  would 
likely  result  in  delay,  confusion,  and 
possible  fraud.  Reliance  on  paper  ballots 
put  an  additional  burden  on  those  using 
machines.  Where  paper  ballots  are  still 
in  use.  special  ballots  will  have  to  be 
used.  Also,  additional  administrative  bur- 
den will  necessarily  result  in  added  costs 
to  the  States.  There  will  be  the  initial 
expense  for  new  equipment  and  the  con- 
tinuing expenses  of  maintaining  dual 
sets  of  registration  books,  additional 
election  supervisors,  and  voting  person- 
nel clerks.  The  subcommittee  report  esti- 
mated this  cost  to  be  between  $10  and 
$20  million. 

To  avoid  this  additional  cost  and  to 
grant  full  and  complete  citizenship  to 
this  age  group,  there  are  two  alterna- 
tives. The  most  difficult  would  be  amend- 
ing each  State  constitution.  Only  eight 
States  reported  to  the  subcommittee  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  complete  such 
action  in  time  for  the  1972  elections.  The 
quickest  method  is  the  passage  and  rati- 
fication of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
constitution.  Should  the  Congress  report 
out  such  a  measure,  at  least  35  State 
legislatures  may  act  upon  it  before  1972. 
In  addition,  a  niunber  of  legislatures  will 
be  holding  special  sessions  for  various 
reasons,  including  apportionment  re- 
quired by  the  1970  census. 

The  right  to  vote — in  all  elections— is 
a  basic  right  for  the  young  people  be- 
tween 18  and  21.  We  must  not  tarry  in 
the  fulfillment  of  this  objective.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  so  eloquently  stated: 

Today,  the  young  people  of  America  are 
asking  the  opportunity  to  give  of  their 
talents  and  abilities,  their  energies  and  en- 
thusiasms, to  the  greater  tasks  of  their  times. 
I  believe  their  proper  request  can  and  must 
be  properly  answered  by  a  national  afBrma- 
tlon  of  our  faith  in  them.  For  a  nation  with- 
out faith  in  Its  sons  and  daughters  is  a 
nation  without  faith  in  Itself. 


Exhibit  1 
[F^om   the   Congressional   Record.   Mar.  9, 
1970) 
Allowing  18- Year-Olds  To  Vote 
Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  F*resldent,  the  question  of 
allowing  18-year-olds  to  vote  has  become  not 
whether  but  when  and  how.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  aged  relics  In  Congress,  the 
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overwhelming  majority  of  the  peoples'  rep- 
Ksentatives  now  realize  we  must  enfranchise 
18-year-olds  and  do  It  as  soon  as  possible. 

Since  almost  all  Senators  now  recognize 
the  need  to  lower  the  age  of  democratic 
participation  to  18  and  are  familiar  with 
the  arguments  for  such  a  step.  I  will  be  very 
brief  in  describing  the  other  ways  in  which 
this  age  group  fully  participates  In  our  so- 
ciety. Deputy  Attorney  General  Kleindienst. 
indicating  the  support  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration for  lowering  the  voting  age, 
named  Just  some  of  the  ways  in  which  they 
are  currently  Involved,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee the  other  day.  He  stated: 

"We  do  not  wait  until  21  years  of  age  to 
permit  our  young  people  to  enter  the  labor 
market  or  to  require  the  payment  of  Income 
taxes.  Before  21  many  states  permit  our 
voung  men  and  women  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility of  marriage;  we  ask  that  they 
man  our  Armed  Forces  and  "provide  for  the 
common  defense."  We  hold  tliem  liable  for 
their  civil  and  criminal  actions." 

In  that  regard.  I  should  like  to  note  for 
the  Record  that,  according  to  Defense  De- 
partment statistics  of  June  1968.  of  the 
3.510,000  men  in  the  Armed  Forces,  27,000 
were  17  years  of  age,  123,000  were  18  years 
of  age,  266,000  were  19  years  of  age,  and 
567,000  were  20  years  of  age.  In  other  words, 
of  the  3,510,000.  983.000  were  under  21. 

With  regard  to  the  present  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  I  should  like  the  Record  to  show 
that  of  this  group  and  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  lives  for  this  country,  nine  were 
17,  2.413  were  18,  6,368  were  19,  and  10,421 
were  20. 

Little  more  needs  to  be  said  in  answering 
the  question  "whether?"  except  to  relate, 
briefly,  the  experience  in  my  own  State  of 
Kentucky.  In  1954,  the  general  assembly  of 
my  State  enacted  a  bill  submitting  to  the 
electorate  the  matter  of  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18.  In  November  1955  the  voters  rati- 
fied the  proposal  with  little  or  no  controversy. 

We  have  now  had  the  beneflt  of  14  years 
experience  with  responsible  voter  participa- 
tion by  this  block.  Contrary  to  the  allega- 
tions of  many  of  my  conservative  friends, 
there  has  not  been  any  discernible  pattern 
of  voting  behavior.  In  fact,  it  could  be 
strongly  contended  that  the  growth  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Kentucky,  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  more  conservative  of  the 
two  parties,  has  directly  paralleled  the  en- 
franchisement and  increase  in  participation 
of  this  age  group. 

Every  major  statewide  candidate  in  recent 
memory  has  had  a  fulltlme  youth  chairman 
whose  sole  function  It  was  to  seek  out  and 
secure  the  support  of  this  block  of  roughly 
100,000  potential  voters.  For  those  who  at- 
tend a  college  in  Kentucky,  politics  Is  a  way 
of  life.  Some  argue  we  should  keep  politics 
off  the  campures.  I  agree  to  the  extent  that 
that  means  political  interference  by  State 
officials  or  even  Federal  officials  with  aca- 
demic and  political  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression.  I  most  emphatically  do  not  agree 
if  it  means  college  people  should  not  be 
allowed  to  vote  and  in  a  meaningful  way 
support  the  candidates  of  their  choice. 

Politics  on  the  campus  in  Kentucky  means 
that  for  a  candidate  to  be  credible  he  must 
appear  and  subject  himself  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  insight  of  today's  politically  saga- 
clous  youth.  Our  bright  young  Kentucklans 
are  a  great  force  against  the  hypocritical 
handshaking,  backslapplng,  baby  kissers  of 
the  old  school  of  politics.  In  fact,  it  could  be 
argued  very  persuasively  that  their  partici- 
pation has  slgniflcantly  up-graded  both  the 
caliber  and  the  campaigns  of  the  Kentucky 
politician  of  today. 

In  simimary,  the  Kentucky  experience  has 
been  a  complete  success,  and  I  would  ven- 
ture a  wager  that  one  could  not  And  1  per- 
cent of  Kentucklans,  whether  liberal  or  con- 
servative, mountaineer  or  farmer,  city  dwell- 
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er  or  tobacco  grow^',  who  would  advocate 
raising  the  age. 

The  next  question  Is.  "How?"  We  have 
traditionally  believed  that  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  must  be  done  by  coiustltutlonal 
amendment,  primarily  because  we  took  this 
course  in  enfranchising  blacks  and  women. 
This  view,  however,  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count our  living  Constitution  and  the  ex- 
panding role  of  the  14th  amendment  when 
aided  by  an  act  of  Congress,  In  striking  down 
the  irrational  barriers  which  States  have 
placed  between  those  who  would  otherwise 
be  qualified  to  vote  and  the  ballot  box. 

The  expanded  role  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment in  this  area,  when  supported  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  is  a  relatively  new  feature 
in  the  constitutional  law  of  our  land  trace- 
able to  the  historic  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  and  the  case  of  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan, 
384  U.S.  641,  which  rulee  section  4(e)  of  that 
act  constitutional.  It  Is  upon  the  authority 
of  this  case  that  we  can  reasonably  predict 
that  a  statute  lowering  the  voting  age  to 
18  under  the  authority  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment, section  (5),  would  be  upheld  as  con- 
stitutional. 

bet  us  look  briefly  at  the  facts  of  that  case 
to  see  how  they  applv  to  what  we  are  seek- 
ing to  do  this  year.  The  Morgan  case  tested 
the  constitutionality  of  section  4(e)  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  which  provides  that  no 
person  who  has  successfully  completed  the 
sixth  primary  grade  in  a  public  school  in,  or 
a  private  school  accredited  by,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  in  which  the  language 
of  Instruction  was  other  than  English  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  in  any  election 
because  of  his  inability  to  read  or  write 
English.  New  York  claimed  the  statute  to  be 
Justified  because  of  a  State  Interest  In  as- 
suring intelligent  use  of  the  franchise. 

As  Prof.  Archibald  Cox  pointed  out  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee,  in  the  absence 
of  statute,  the  Supreme  Court  might  have 
sustained  New  York's  position.  However,  the 
court  said,  in  effect,  as  Professor  Cox  put  it, 
that  "Congress  may  decide,  within  broad 
limits,  how  the  general  principle  of  equal 
protection  applied  to  actual  conditions." 

The  Court  cited,  in  Morgan,  the  early  case 
of  Ex  parte  Virginia,  100  tT.S.  339,  345,  In 
describing  what  section  (5)  of  the  14th 
amendment  Intended  to  give  to  Congress — 

"It  Is  the  power  of  Congress  which  has 
been  enlarged.  Congress  is  authorized  to 
enforce  the  prohibitions  by  appropriate 
legislation.  Some  legislation  is  contemplated 
to  make  the  amendment  fully  effective." 

Section  (1)  of  the  14th  amendment  pro- 
vides that  no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  The  equal  protection  clause  is 
violated  by  any  State  which  Imposes  an 
arbitrary  or  unreasonable  discrimination  or 
an  invidious  classification.  This  Is  then 
followed  by  section  (5)  of  the  amendment 
which  gives  Congress  the  power  to  enforce 
the  amendment  by  "appropriate"  legislation. 

It  would  be  entirely  possible  to  find  two 
different  results  on  the  same  set  of  facts 
where  In  one  Instance  Congress  had  acted 
pursuant  to  section  (5)  to  strike  down 
invidious  discrimination  and  In  the  other 
case  where  it  had  not  so  acted.  Thus,  the 
speculation  earlier  that  the  result  might 
have  been  different  In  Morgan  in  the  absence 
of  the  passage  of  4(e)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Bill  pursuant  to  section  (5)  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

In  support  of  this  assertion,  the  Court 
said  In  the  Morgan  case: 

"Without  regard  to  whether  the  Judiciary 
would  find  that  the  equal  protection  clause 
Itself  nullifies  New  York's  English  literacy 
requirement  as  so  applied,  could  Congress 
prohibit  the  enforcement  of  the  state  law  by 
legislating  under  section  (5)  of  the  14th 
Amendment?  In  answering  this  question,  our 
task  is  limited  to  determining  whether  such 


legislation  is,  as  required  by  section  (6). 
appropriate  [emphasis  added]  legislation  to 
enforce  the  equal  protection  clause." 

The  Court  then  proceeded  to  consider 
whether  section  4(e)  was  "appropriate" 
legislation — the  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4 
Wheat  318,  421,  standard.  In  deciding  what 
was  appropriate  legislation  to  enforce  the 
equal  protection  clause,  the  Court  said: 

"It  was  for  Congress,  as  the  branch  that 
made  this  Judgment,  to  assess  and  weigh  the 
various  conflicting  considerations — the  risk 
of  pervasiveness  of  the  discrimination  in  gov- 
ernment services,  the  effectiveness  of  elimi- 
nating the  state  restriction  on  the  right  to 
vote  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  evil,  the 
adequacy  or  availability  of  alternative  reme- 
dies, and  the  nature  and  significance  of  the 
state  interests  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
nulUflcatlon  of  the  English  literacy  require- 
ment as  applied  to  residents  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  sixth  grade  In  a 
Puerto  Rlcan  school.  It  i3  not  for  tis  to  revieio 
the  Congressional  resolution  of  these  factors. 
It  is  enough  that  we  are  able  to  perceive  a 
basis  upon  which  the  Congress  might  resolve 
the  conflict  as  it  did."  [Emphasis  added.] 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  lan- 
guage and  logic  of  Morgan  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  a  statute  passed  by  Congress 
pursuant  to  section  (5)  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  tJnder 
the  14th  amendment,  in  the  absence  of 
statute,  the  question  would  be  whether  deny- 
ing the  right  to  vote  to  18-.  19-,  and  20-year- 
olds  is  arbitrary  or  capricious.  I  agree  with 
Professor  Cox  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
not  so  hold. 

However,  if  Congress  passed  legislation  un- 
der section  (5)  of  the  14th  amendment  then 
the  Court,  it  is  reasonable  to  predict,  would 
uphold  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  stat- 
ute, with  a  supporting  statute  the  Court's 
Inquiry  would  be,  under  Morgan,  could  It 
"perceive  a  basis  upon  which  the  Congress 
might  resolve  the  conflict  (between  state 
interest  in  not  aUowlng  18,  19  and  20  year 
olds  to  vote  and  Congress'  interest  in  lower- 
ing the  age  to  18)  as  it  did." 

In  examining  the  congressional  basis  for 
the  passage  of  such  a  statute  the  Court 
would  surely  find  as  Cox  put  it: 

"Congress  would  seem  to  have  power  [under 
section  (5),  14th  Amendment]  to  make  a 
similar  finding  [as  in  Morgan,  that  English 
language  requirement  Is  constitutionally 
irrelevant)  about  the  state  laws  denying  the 
franchise  to  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty 
year  olds  even  though  they  work,  pay  taxes, 
raise  families,  and  are  subjects  to  military 
service." 

I  might  suggest,  for  those  who  would  deny 
the  vote  to  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds,  In  re- 
gard to  that  service,  that  we  allow  young 
men  at  18  to  go  into  officers'  candidate  school 
in  this  country  and  become  officers  in  the 
military  service  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  are  constitution- 
ally able  to  proceed  with  the  long-overdue 
task  of  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  in  all 
elections  In  one  of  two  ways. 

The  final  question  Is  "when?"  We  may, 
out  of  some  Inexplicable  reverence  for  the 
past,  choose  the  dlflicult  route  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  we  may,  recogniz- 
ing that  we  exist  under  a  living,  changing 
Constitution,  choose  a  more  expeditious  al- 
ternative. I  see  no  virtue  in  masochistically 
proceeding  with  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  wUl  require  years  to  ratify,  when 
the  Congress  could  have  the  courage  to  act 
now  to  remedy  one  of  the  most  pervasive  in- 
justices of  our  day. 

I,  therefore,  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  provide  for  lowering  the 
minimum  age  at  which  citizens  shaU  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  In  all  elections  to  18.  Also, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks, and  that  the  following  Senators  be 
added   as   cosponsors:    Mr.    Goldwater.   Mr. 
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DoMimcK,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Pack- 
wcxjD,  Mr.  Hatftkld,  Mr.  Cask,  Mr.  Boocs,  Mr. 
ScHWEnuEB,  Mr.  Bbookx,  Mr.  Pong,  Mr.  Pekct, 
lit.  YoUNO  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  McOex,  Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr.  Ceanston,  and 

Mr.  HUGKSS. 

The  Presiding  Omcni  (Mr.  By«d  of  West 
Virginia  In  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  will  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  bill  (8.  3660)  to  provide  for  lowering 
the  minimum  age  of  which  cltlze-^a  shall  be 
eligible  to  vote  In  elections,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Riiles  and  Administration,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  3560 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voting  at  Eighteen 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Con^rese  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  imposition  and  application  of 
the  requirement  that  a  citizen  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  as  a  preconditiox.  to  voting 
In  -ny  primary  or  in  any  election — 

(1)  denies  and  abridges  the  inherent  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens  who  are  eighteen 
years  of  age  but  not  twenty-one  years  of 
age  to  vote,  which  is  unfair  in  view  of  the 
national  defense  burdens  Imposed  on  such 
citizens; 

(2)  has  the  purpose  and  etfect  of  denying 
to  citizens  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age  but 
not  twenty-one  years  of  age  the  due  process 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws  that  are 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  unreasonable  classification 
based  upon  the  proposition  that  such  citizens 
are  not  intelligent  or  mature  enough  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  to  vote;  and 

(3)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  any  compelling  State  Interest  In  the  con- 
duct of  elections. 

(b)  In  order  to  secure  the  constitutional 
rights  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) ,  the  Con- 
gress declares  ^hat  It  is  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  to  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  eighteen  years  of 
ag-s  or  over. 

Sec.  3.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  in  any  primary  or  In 
any  election  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  In  any  such  primary  or  election  on  ac- 
count of  age  if  such  citizen  is  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  older. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
the  Congress  under  the  necessary  and  proper 
clause  of  section  8,  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  section  5  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  is  authorized  and  directed  to  insti- 
tute In  the  name  of  the  United  States  such 
actions  against  States  or  political  subdivi- 
sions, including  actions  for  Injtinctive  relief, 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  Im- 
plement the  piuTJoses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  this  Act,  which  shall  be 
beard  and  determined  by  a  court  of  three 
judges  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  und  any  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judges 
designated  to  hear  the  case  to  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  and  determination  thereof, 
and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  In  every  way  ex- 
pedited. 

Sec.  5.  Whoever  shall  deny  or  attempt  to 
deny  any  person  of  any  right  secured  by  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "State" 
Includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 


effect  with  respect  to  any  primary  or  elec- 
tion held  on  or  after  January   1,  1971. 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  made  today  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater)  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments entitled  "18  Is  Old  Enough." 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  statements  I  have 
ever  read  on  this  subject,  and  I  recommend 
it  to  the  reading  of  all  Senators. 


Eighteen  Is  Old  Enottgh 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee; It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  on  the  Important  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  minimum  voting 
age  should  be  lowered  to  18. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  at  the  out- 
set that  I  think  it  should.  This  Is  a  goal  that 
I  have  worked  for  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
And  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  restate  my 
position  at  this  time. 

The  main  argument  that  I  have  heard 
against  the  proposal  is  the  claim  that  young 
persons  are  not  mature  enough.  They  are  said 
to  be  too  rebellious  and  militant. 

But  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  this 
kind  of  reasoning  is  nonsense.  Talk  about 
young  people  being  irrational.  What  about 
the  supposedly  mature  persons  who  would 
deny  the  right  to  vote  to  nearly  11  million 
citizens  Just  because  a  tiny  minority  has  en- 
gaged in  militant  behavior? 

When  will  people  learn  that  what  they  see 
and  hear  through  the  mass  media  Is  not  nec- 
essarily typical  of  the  way  things  really  are? 
Yes,  if  all  people  do  is  to  sit  in  front  of  their 
T.V.  screens  or  skim  over  the  headlines,  then 
the  predominate  Image  which  they  are  going 
to  get  of  our  young  men  and  women  is  one 
of  an  unclean,  vlle-tongued,  rock-throwlng, 
campus-storming,  street-rioting  bunch  of 
hoodlums  and  misfits. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  as 
firmly  as  I  can  that  this  picture  is  distorted, 
stupid,  and  absolutely  wrong.  All  that  the 
major  networks  and  liberal  newspayers  have 
achieved  by  their  endless  over-exposure  of 
the  extremist  tactics  used  by  a  piddling  few 
of  our  young  Americans  is  to  prejudice  the 
Judgment  of  many  of  their  elders  against 
youth  in  general. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  public  to  think  for 
themselves.  I  want  the  average  American  to 
make  his  impressions  from  what  he  himself 
has  actually  seen.  Don't  rely  upon  the  de- 
famatory bunk  which  you  are  being  fed  by 
liberal  Journalists  and  reporters  who  are  fall- 
ing all  over  each  other  to  sea  who  can  shock 
their  audience  the  most. 

If  the  average  viewer  or  the  average  reader 
could  travel  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  nation  as  I  have  to  meet  with  students 
on  the  campuses  of  universities,  both  large 
and  small,  then  I  know  that  they  would  agree 
with  me  that  this  generation  of  young  people 
is  the  finest  generation  that  has  ever  come 
along. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  probably  visited  more 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  last  decade 
than  anyone  in  the  country.  And  I  am  con- 
stantly impressed  by  the  wisdom  and  interest, 
and  concern  with  vital  matters,  that  Is  shown 
by  the  students  whom  I  have  met. 

In  fact,  their  grasp  of  national  Issues  is 
downright  amazing.  Par  from  beliig  the  pos- 
sible victims  of  demagogues,  I  think  the  chal- 
lenging, probing  minds  of  today's  youth  will 
serve  to  expose  the  dishonest  i>olltlcian 
quicker  than  anything  else. 

Unless  a  person  has  honest  convictions  and 
sincere  principles,  these  eiphteen  year  elds, 
and  19  year  olds,  will  shatter  his  veil  of 
hypocrisy  In  short  order.  They  will  see 
through  the  phony  promise  and  the  faked 
crisis  sooner  than  many  of  their  elders  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  confidence  In  our  na- 
tion's educational  system.  I  have  pride  in  the 
way  our  young  people  are  being  taught  to 
analyze  Issues  and  to  think  things  through 
for  themselves.  Unlike  many  older  persons. 


these  young  Americans  are  willing  to  ques- 
tion what  they  read  and  what  they  watch  In 
the  mass  media. 

Some  people,  who  should  know  better,  say 
elghteen-year-olds  are  too  idealistic.  They 
are  said  to  be  unable  to  follow  the  compli- 
cated, practical  reasons  why  the  things  poli- 
ticians promise  them  don't  really  happen. 

Well,  I  want  to  say  that  this  Is  exactly 
what  we  need  more  of  In  this  country.  We 
need  more  citizens  who  are  concerned  enough 
to  pose  high  social  and  more  goals  for  the 
nation.  Civil  servants  and  legislators,  of  any 
political  party,  need  to  be  prodded  to  cut 
through  the  bureaucratic  Jungle  of  red  tape 
so  that  the  government  will  serve  the  people 
In  the  way  it  Is  intended. 

Some  more  idealism  will  do  us  all  good.  It 
will  help  remove  the  crusty,  shop-worn  rea- 
sons why  the  policies  and  goals  which  are 
promised  to  voters  don't  ever  seem  to  get  ac- 
complished. It  wll  make  us  find  the  positive 
answers  that  will  put  us  on  the  right  track. 
Instead  of  explaining  why  this  law  or  that 
program  can't  benefit  the  public  the  way  we 
thought  It  would  when  It  was  passed,  ideal- 
Ism  will  send  us  searching  for  innovations 
and  new  departures  that  will  get  the  Job 
done. 

Whether  we  are  speaking  of  world  peace, 
cleaning  the  air  and  water,  stopping  crime 
in  the  streets,  eliminating  smut  in  the  malls, 
or  any  other  Important  goal,  the  energies 
and  enthusiasm  and  urglngs  of  young  Ameri- 
cans will  help  us  do  our  best. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  extending  the 
vote  to  young  citizens  because  I  know  It  is 
right.  I  do  not  rely  on  the  argument  that 
because  a  person  Is  old  enough  to  serve  In 
the  Armed  Forces  he  Is  old  enough  to  vote. 
That  is  a  duty  of  citizenship. 

But  there  are  other  impressive  arguments 
which  demonstrate  that  eighteen-year-olds 
have  reached  maturity.  Insurance  companlee 
hold  a  person  to  be  an  adult  when  he  is 
eighteen.  Eighteen-year  olds  are  treated  as 
adults  by  penal  codes.  Elghteen-year-olds  are 
allowed  to  obtain  unrestricted  automobile 
oxjerator's  licenses  in  every  State.  Young 
Americans  can  enter  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice at  18,  be  taxed  at  18.  and  maiTj  in  any 
State  at  18.  Indeed,  25%  of  all  girls  are  mar- 
ried at  18  and  19,  and  50%  are  married  at  20. 

So  they  can  raise  families,  hold  Jobs,  be 
taxed,  be  tried  In  adult  courts,  and  be  trusted 
on  the  public  highways.  And  yet  they  are  not 
allowed  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  attitude  is  outmoded 
and  archaic.  It  is  literally  based  on  a  tradi- 
tion which  da'.es  back  to  medieval  times. 

Perharrs,  In  the  days  aronr.d  the  turn  of  the 
century,  it  orce  had  mea"l:ig.  In  1900  only 
6%  of  Americans  who  had  reached  18  were 
high  school  graduates.  In  fact,  as  late  as  1940, 
only  one-half  of  all  18-year-olds  had  com- 
pleted high  school. 

But  this  is  1970.  This  Is  the  age  of  instant 
communications,  all-news  radio  stations, 
T.V.  news,  and  the  most  avid  political  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  young  Americans  that  I 
have  ever  vrttnessed. 

Today  fully  81  %  of  Americans  have  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  before  they  reach  18. 
Almost  50%  of  18-,  19-,  and  20-year  olds  are 
enrolled  in  college.  And  the  education  which 
they  are  receiving  is  more  advanced  and  in- 
tense than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

In  short,  youth  today  Is  better  Informed 
and  better  equipped  than  any  previous  gen- 
eration. They  are  without  a  doubt  equally 
mature,  both  mentally  and  physically,  as  the 
average  citizen  who  had  reached  25  when 
I  was  growing  up.  In  fact,  they  may  be  better 
able  to  comprehend  the  dramatic  technologi- 
cal advances  and  changing  perspectives  of 
modern  life  than  many  of  their  parents. 

Therefore,  I  hold  that  there  is  no  sensible 
reason  for  denying  the  vote  to  IS-year-olds. 
What's  more,  I  think  we  have  studied  the 
issue  long  enoxigh.  The  voting  age  should  be 
lowered  and  lowered  at  once  across  the  entire 
nation. 
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To  my  mind,  the  change  can  validly  be 
gcbleved  by  either  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment or  a  statute.  For  once  a  person  reaches 
the  conclusion,  as  I  have,  that  there  Is  no 
leasonable  Justification  for  denying  the  right 
to  vote  to  elghteen-year-olds,  then  It  la  quite 
dear  that  Congress  can  act  to  protect  and 
enhance  that  right. 

It  Is  true  that  the  States  possess  a  power 
to  set  reasonable  qualifications  for  voters  In 
their  elections.  When  these  requirements  are 
^>plied  in  a  sensible  way,  they  shovild  not  be 
altered  by  Federal  Intrusion. 

But  not  even  the  strongest  advocate  of 
State's  rights  could  claim  that  a  State  may 
limit  the  right  to  vote  on  arbitrary  or  un- 
reasonable grounds.  It  would  be  nonsense 
to  say  that  a  State  could  fence  out  all  left- 
banded  persons  from  the  polls.  Or  all  Cath- 
olics. Or  all  males  with  long  hair. 

Clearly  there  are  limits  as  to  how  this 
authority  may  be  \ised.  To  say  that  the  States 
may  establish  voting  qualifications  is  not 
to  say  that  their  power  is  absolute. 

To  me,  where  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  fimdamental.  personal  right  to  vote  and 
the  purely  administrative  power  of  a  State 
to  regulate  its  elections,  the  State  power 
may  prevail  over  the  right  of  the  individual 
citizen  only  if  it  serves  a  major  and  com- 
pelling State  Interest.  Since  no  such  interest 
has  been  shown  in  the  case  at  hand.  I  believe 
it  is  entirely  fitting  for  Congress  to  act  to 
protect  the  freedom  to  vote  of  young  Amer- 
icans. 

While  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  would  like  to 
present  a  few  arguments  which  will  estab- 
lish the  principles  on  which  I  base  my 
conclusion. 

The  first  principle  which  I  want  to  set 
forth  is  as  old  as  our  Union  Itself.  This  Is 
the  concept  that  Congress  may  act  by  stat- 
ute to  secure  the  rights  which  are  Inherent 
in  National  citizenship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  firmly  im- 
bedded concepts  of  Constitutional  law  is  the 
premise  that  there  are  certain  fundamental 
personal  rights  of  citizenship  which  arise  out 
of  the  very  nature  and  existence  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Without  these  basic  rights, 
there  would  be  no  national  government  and 
no  meaning  to  United  States  citizenship. 

Thus.  In  the  case  of  Ward  v.  Maryland,  12 
Wallace  418,  430  (1870),  the  rights  of  Na- 
tional citizenship  were  held  to  embrace 
"nearly  every  civil  right  for  the  establish- 
ment and  protection  of  which  organized  gov- 
ernment Is  instituted." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently  in- 
terpreted these  rights  as  belonging  to  United 
States  citizenship,  as  distinguished  from 
citizenship  of  a  State.  In  the  Slaughter- 
Bouse  Cases,  16  Wallace  36,  79  (1872),  the 
Court  remarked  that  these  fundamental 
rights  "are  dependent  upon  citizenship  of 
the  United  States,  and  not  citizenship  of  a 
State." 

Perhaps  the  best  exposition  of  the  scope  of 
National  citizenship  Is  found  in  the  opinion 
written  by  Justice  Frankfurter  in  United 
States  V.  Williams,  341  U.S.  70  (1951).  At 
pages  79  and  80,  the  learned  Justice  presents 
a  history  of  the  broad  recognition  accorded 
to  what  he  calls  the  "rights  which  arise  from 
the  relationship  of  the  Individual  with  the 
Federal  government." 

Consqeuently,  the  existence  of  a  separate 
category  of  implied  rights  that  are  based 
upon  the  nature  and  character  of  the  na- 
tional government  has  been  confirmed  In 
case  after  case  throughout  the  history  of 
the  nation. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  well  settled  that  the 
right  to  vote  Is  included  among  these  funda- 
mental rights.  Ex  parte  Yarhrough.  110  U.S. 
661,  663,  (1884),  is  but  one  of  many  decisions 
hy  the  Court  In  which  the  right  to  vote  for 
Federal  officers  has  been  held  to  be  a  right 
granted  or  secured  by  the  Constitution  and 
aot  one  that  is  dependent  upon  State  law. 


The  rule  was  expanded  by  the  recent  case 
of  Texas  v.  United  States,  384  UJ3.  155  (1966), 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
decision  of  a  three-Judge  District  Court  that 
the  right  to  vote  In  all  elections.  State  or 
Federal,  "clearly  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
basic  elements  of  our  freedom — the  'core  of 
our  constitutional  system." 

It  Is  clear  that  Congress  may  act  to  pro- 
tect a  national  right  under  the  Necessary 
and  Proper  Clause.  As  It  was  said  by  Chief 
Justice  Walte  In  United  States  v.  Reese,  92 
VS.  214,  217  (1876),  "Rights  and  Immuni- 
ties created  by  or  dependent  upon  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  can  be  pro- 
tected by  Congress.  The  form  and  manner  of 
the  protection  may  be  such  as  Congress  in 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  its  legislative  dls- 
creitlon  shall  provide." 

The  doctrine  was  also  defined  In  Strauder 
v.  West  Virginia,  100  U.S.  303,  310  (1879), 
where  the  Court  held  that:  "A  right  or  an 
Immunity,  whether  created  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  only  guaranteed  by  It,  even  without 
any  expn-ese  delegation  of  power,  may  be  pro- 
tected by  Congress." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  test  to  be  applied  in 
cases  where  Congress  is  acting  to  enforce 
or  enhance  an  Inherent  Constitutional  right 
is  the  one  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall for  all  cases  Involving  the  power  of 
Congress  under  the  Necessary  and  Proper 
Clause. 

According  to  this  rule,  three  questions 
must  be  asked:  (1)  Is  the  end  "legitimate?" 
(2)  Is  the  statute  "plainly  adapted  to  that 
end?"  and  (3)  Is  the  approach  used  "not 
prohibited,  but  consistent  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Constitution."  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland,  4  Wheaton,  316,  420   (1819). 

In  applying  these  standards  to  the  proposal 
at  hand,  I  believe  the  Courts  would  uphold 
the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  a  statute 
reducing  the  voting  age  In  all  elections.  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local. 

First,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
end  is  "legitimate."  The  legislation  would  be 
designed  to  protect  the  fundamental  right 
to  vote  for  almost  11  million  citizens. 

Second,  the  proposal  is  "plainly  adapted  to 
that  end."  By  removing  a  voting  impediment 
which  Congress  has  found  to  be  unnecessary 
and  unfair,  the  Constitutional  right  to  vote 
will  be  immediately  and  effectively  enhanced 
for  millions  of  Americans. 

Third,  the  law  Is  "not  prohibited,  but  con- 
sistent with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution." 

Here  Is  where  the  crux  of  the  whole  issue 
must  stand  or  fall.  It  will  unquestionably 
be  argued  by  some  that  since  the  Constitu- 
tion allows  the  States  to  create  reasonable 
voting  qualifications.  Congress  may  not  over- 
ride those  State  requirements. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  rule  of  United 
States  V.  Texas,  252  Federal  Supplement  234 
(1966),  which  I  have  cited  above,  settles  the 
question. 

In  this  case,  a  three-Judge  District  Court, 
convened  under  section  10  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  sustained  the  power  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  In  State  elections. 
Although  the  Court  recognized  that  the 
poll  tax  system  In  Texas  had  the  Important 
function  of  serving  "as  a  substitute  for  a 
registration  system,"  It  held  that  payment 
of  the  tax  as  a  precondition  to  voting  must 
fall  because  it  restricted  "one  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  included  within  the  concept 
of  liberty."  (252  Federal  Supplement  250.) 

In  reaching  Its  decision,  the  Court  said 
It  v.as  following  the  rule  announced  bv  th^ 
Supreme  Court  that  "Where  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant encroachment  upon  personal  liberty, 
the  State  may  prevail  only  upon  showing  a 
subordinating  Interest  which  is  compelling," 
Bates  V.  City  of  Little  Rock,  361  U.S.  516,  524 
(1959). 
Also,  the  lower  Court  cited  the  principle 


of  McLaughlin  v.  State  of  Florida,  379  U.S. 
184,  196  (1964),  that  such  a  State  law  "will 
be  upheld  only  If  It  Is  necessary,  and  not 
merely  rationally  related,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  permissible  state  policy." 

Since  the  Judgment  of  the  District  Cotirt 
was  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  384, 
U.S.  165  (1966),  I  believe  it  offers  the  con- 
trolling principle  which  must  be  applied  to 
cases  Involving  a  conflict  between  the  asser- 
tion of  an  individual's  Constitutional  right 
and  a  State  law  that  touches  on  that  right 
but  serves  a  permissible  State  objective. 

Another  recent  case  that  follows  the  same 
rule  Is  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618 
(1969).  This  case  concerned  the  validity  of 
waiting  periods  Imposed  by  the  States  to 
deny  welfare  assistance  to  new  residents  of 
the  States. 

The  case  Is  relevant  to  the  question  which 
we  are  considering  beca\ise  the  Court  specifi- 
cally rejected  the  argument  that  a  mere 
showing  of  a  rational  relationship  between 
the  qualification  and  a  permissible  State  pur- 
pose Is  enough  to  Justify  the  denial  of  wel- 
fare benefits  to  otherwise  eleglble  applicant*. 
The  Court  held  that  "In  moving  from  Stat« 
to  State  or  to  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
pellees were  exercising  a  constitutional  right, 
and  any  classification  which  serves  to  penal- 
ize the  exercise  of  that  right,  unless  shown 
to  be  necessary  to  promote  a  compelling  gov- 
ernmental Interest,  is  unconstitutional."  (394 
U.S.  634) 

Since  the  State  qualifications  Involved  here 
a.9o  touch  on  the  exercise  of  a  fundamental 
Constitutional  right,  I  believe  the  same  rule 
win  be  applied.  Congress  may.  In  order  to 
protect  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote,  reg- 
u'ate  State  laws  which  deny  that  right,  un- 
less the  State  laws  are  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  promote  a  "compelling"  State 
interest. 

Under  this  standard,  I  conclude  that  Con- 
press  may,  consistent  with  the  Constitution, 
establish  a  minimum  voting  age  of  18  years. 
There  simply  Is  no  compelling  reason  why 
a  State  has  to  deprive  citizens  who  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  21  of  their  right  to 
70te.  As  I  have  dlsctissed  earlier  In  my  state- 
ment, the  only  reason  put  forth  to  Justify 
the  present  minimum  of  21  Is  a  distrust  of 
tlie  Intelligence  of  maturity  of  young  persons. 
There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  to  either  of 
these  points  In  today's  setting.  They  are  based 
s.rlctly  on  emotion  rather  than  facts.  Unleos 
a  State  can  come  up  with  a  better  explanation 
than  this;  I  believe  Congress  can  and  should 
act  to  enhance  the  right  of  young  citizens  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  ground 
upon  which  Congress  may  act.  For  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  Congress  may  act 
independently  of  the  courts  to  enforce  the 
guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
This  doctrine  was  first  announced  In  the 
recent  case  of  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S. 
641  (1966). 

There  the  Court  was  faced  with  deciding 
whether  or  not  Congress  could  preclude  the 
enforcement  of  New  York's  English  language 
literacy  test  as  applied  to  Puerto  RIcan  resi- 
dents of  that  State.  The  Court  was  also  faced 
with  Its  decision  In  Lasslter  v.  Tfortfr  ampton 
Election  Board,  360  U.S.  45  (1959),  In  which 
It  had  rejected  a  challenge  to  the  English 
literacy  test  of  North  Carolina. 

Nevertheless  the  Court  held  that  Congress 
could  override  the  New  York  law.  In  writing 
the  Court's  opinion.  Justice  Brennan  said 
that  the  true  question  was:  "Without  regard 
to  whether  the  Judiciary  would  find  that  the 
Kqual  Protection  Clause  Itself  nullifies  New 
York's  English  literacy  requirement  as  so  ap- 
plied, could  Congress  prohibit  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  State  law  by  legislating  under 
section  6  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment?" 
(384  U.S.  649) 

Justice  Brennan  said:  "In  answering  this 
question,  our  task  Is  limited  to  determining 
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decision.  Is  the  same  as  the  one  formulated  Our  bill  Is  not  a  gesture.  It  Is  not  put  forth  „^;      Be  iw. 

by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  In  McCulloch   v.  merely  to  promote  a  discussion.  We  are  firmly     p™^,"" J' •700'"°° 

Maryland,   when   he   defined   the   powers   of  convinced  that  Congress  may  act  by  way  of         ^a^p  Vo  • 1.729,000 

Congress   under   the   Necessary   and   Proper  a  statute.  j^^'     ° 

Clause.  As  adapted  to  legislation  passed  un-  But  we  don't  Intend  to  rUk  the  voting  op-     ^q^iV J'7ii'**° 

der  section  5,  this  test  requires  that  three  portunltles  of  tens  of  millions  of  Americans     -t^*™*'" 1/747,000 

questions  shall  be  asked:   (1)  Is  the  statute  by   tossing   the   age   Issue   Into   the   Voting  „  .„,  _„,                               "   ,  _,          = 

designed  to  enforce  the  Fourteenth  Amend-  Rights  struggle.                                                                   i,  ~!  7^     , 5,402,000 

ment?    (2)    Is   It   "plainly  adapted"  to  that  Nor  do  we  Intend  to  cast  a  cloud  over  the                      **'   females 5,252,000 

end?    and    (3)    Is    It    consistent    with    "the  1970    general    elections    by    enacting   a    law  t  t  1             i  ti                       "TiTTI         ' 

letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution?"  (384  whose  validity  Is  Ukely  to  be  unsettled  by                            population 10.654,000 

U.S.  651).  the  time  the  elections  are  held.  Source. — United  States  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 

In  deciding  the  answers  to  these  questions.  Let's  face   it.   There   have   been  no  prior  sus,  as  of  July  1, 1969. 

the  Court  said:   "It  Is  enough  that  we  are  extensive  hearings  In  the  Senate.  There  has 

able  to  perceive  a  basis  upon  which  the  Con-  been  no  previous  consideration  of  the  Con-  "•  "^cent  state  action  to  lower  the  votino 

gress  might  predicate  a  Judgment"  for  acting  stltutlonal  Issues  In  the  House  of  Representa-  *"" 

as  It  did.  (384  U.S.  663) .  tlves.  And  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Com-  1.  Alaska.  In  1969  the  legislature  passed  an 

Thus  the  Court  upheld  the  power  of  Con-  mlttee    which    holds   Jurisdiction    over    the  amendment  to  lower  the  voting  age  from  19 

gress  to  preclude  the  enforcement  of  the  New  subject   Is  known   to   possess   a   career-long  to  18.  The  proposal  will  go  to  the  voters  In 

York  literacy  requirement.  And  so,  I  believe  record  of  opposition  to  dropping  the  voting  the  1970  elections. 

It  would  uphold  the  power  of  Congress  to  age.  2.  California.  In  1969  the  California  Con- 
preclude  the  enforcement  of  State  laws  which  In  circumstances  such  as  these,  the  House  stltutlonal  Commission  recommended  lower- 
deny  the  right  to  vote  to  eighteen-year-olds.  Is  not  about  to  follow  the  statutory  route  Ing  the  voting  age  to  19. 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  Courts  have  until  It  can  study  the  matter  for  Itself.  3.  Connecticut.  In  1969  the  Connecticut 
never  held  that  the  enforcement  of  a  21-year-  This  means  that  passage  of  the  Voting  legislature  approved  an  18-year-old  vote  pro- 
old  voting  requirement  Is  Invalid.  But  ac-  Rights  bill  Is  certain  to  be  endangered,  and  posal  which  will  go  on  the  ballot  In  Novem- 
cordlng  to  the  rule  of  Morgan  this  doesnt  at  the  very  least  held  up.  If  the  voting  age  ber,  1970. 

matter.  When  the  case  Involves  an  enactment  question  Is  tied  to  the  pending  Senate  bill.  4.  Delaicare.  The  State  legislature  passed 

of  Congress  which  Is  designed  to  enforce  the  Let's  also  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  do  a   19-year-old  vote  amendment  In   1969    If 

guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  not  yet  have  the  kind  of  solid   legislative  repassed  by  the  legislature  In  1970  or  1971 

the   question   Is   not   whether   the   Judicial  record  that  Is  needed  to  bring  the  issue  before  it  will  take  effect.                                               ' 

branch  Itself  would  decide  that  the  State  law  the  Courts.  We  have  only  the  testimony  of  5.  Hawaii.  In  1969  the  legislature  approved 

violates  that  Amendment.  Rather  the  ques-  two  or  three  United  States  Senators  and  two  an   18-year-old  vote  amendment.  It  will  be 

tlon   Is   whether   or   not   the   Congressional  Professors  of  law  to  show  that  this  can  be  on  the  ballot  in  1970 

measure  is  appropriate  legislation  under  sec-  done  by  a  statute.  g    Maine.  In  1969  the  legislature  passed  a 

tlon  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  WhUe  this  might  be  Impressive  to  those  20-year-old  amendment  It  will  go  before  the 

Under  this  doctrine,  I  have  no  difficulty  In  of  us  who  are  among  this  group,  I  am  not  so  voters  In  1970 

believing  that  the  enactment  of  a  uniform  certain  we   have   won   our  case   before  the  I.Massachusetts.    In    1907    the    General 

voting  age  Is  Constitutional.  The  identical  entire  Congress  or  before  the  nine  men  In  nr,„rt  onr^mwoH  o  rorf„/.tior>  in  tho  „^nr,™  =„.> 

analyfis  would  apply  here  that  I  have  given  bl«:k  robes  who  sit  in  the  chamber  across  t?  1^  SCrov"?  w^^nfirme J  aS 

T:^t  u'SrtrN^ecri^^y  lZ%r:UT<^r:st  %f  ^l  need  to  hear  the  ring  of  clashing  Z  Z'^lT.S^Ti^ I'^lT  "  ""^  ""'  ^"'""- 

The  proposed  statute  Is  clearly  meant  to  viewpoints  that  will  help  us  sort  out  and  „    ii,i„„Z^l„  %„  ,nJa\v.^  i<>„i  1  ♦   - 

carry    out    the    legitimate    purpose    of   en-  refine  the  strongest  legal  arguments  for  our  ^^^^^'TliTpnnlpnf  lowL/nE  tSl  ?nH^; 

hanclng  the  right  to  vote,  is  plainly  adapted  cause.  proved  an  amendment  ^werlng  the  voting 

to   that   end.    and    is    consistent    with    the  We  stUl  have  not  heard  from  any  State  or  ^i\l°^^-  ^^^^  Pr°P«>sal  ^"  ^^  °^  the  ballot 

Constitution  In  the  absence  of  a  compelling  local  officials  who  might  want  to  advise  us  „     '      ^          ,     ,„„„ 

State  interest.  of  their  problems  or  give  us  their  recom-  °-  ■Wo™*"""-  In  1969  approval  was  given  to 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  my  discus-  mendatlons  as  to  the  swiftest  way  In  which  a  19-year-old  amencUnent  by  the  legislature, 

sion  of  the  authority  under  which  Congress  the  Constitutional  questions  can  be  decided  "  ^"'  ^^  submitted  to  the  voters  m  1970. 

may   act.   But   we   must   also   consider   the  In  the  courts.  10.  Nebraska.  The  legislature  approved  a 

policy  questions.  Is  this  an  appropriate  issue  Therefore,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ken-  20-year-old  vote  amendment  In   1969.  This 

to  tackle  by  legislation?  And  Is  this  the  time  tucky  and  I  will  seek  to  lower  the  voting  proposal  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  In 

to  do  it?  age  by  means  of  a  separate  bill,  which  can  l^''"- 

Only  two  States  have  set  the  voting  age  be  considered  on  its  own  merits.  H-    Nevada.   In    1969    the    legislature    ap- 

at  18.  Should  we  Impose  a  standard  on  48  Our  bill  will  provide  for  the  unusual  step  proved  an  18-year-old  voting  amendment.  It 

States  which  has  been  accepted  In  merely  of  an  appeal  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  must  reapprove  in  1971  to  place  the  question 

two  States?  from   a   three-Judge   District   Court.   By   re-  on  the  1972  ballot. 

Since    1960.    voters    in    nine    States    have  moving  the  Court  of  Appeals  as  the  "middle  12.  Oregron.  The  legislature  passed  a  19- 

turned  thumbs  down  on  proposals  to  reduce  man."    the  time  between  the  filing  of  the  year-old  vote  amendment  In  1968.  It  will  go 

the  voting  age  below  21.  Should  we  change  case    and    Its    disposition    by    the    Supreme  to  the  voters  In  1970. 

the    laws    In    these    States    whose    residents  Court  will  be  greatly  shortened.  13.     Wyoming.     In     1969     the     legislature 

have  expressly  voted  not  to  do  so?  And  If  there  are  any  other  means  by  which  passed  a  19-year-old  vote  proposal.  It  will  be 

In   1970  the  voters  of  ten  States  will  be  we  can  Improve  this  feature  of  our  bill.  I  submitted  to  the  voters  In  1970. 

asked  to  pass  on  amendments  which  would  will  stand  ready  to  support  It. 

lower  the  voting  age  in  their  States.  Should  For  example,  I  am  working  on  the  draft  of  ™-  ^°'^"  approval  or  proposals  to  lower  thx 

we  preempt  the  Issue  and  remove  the  choice  a  provision  which  would  allow  a  court  action  voting  age 

from  the  local  citizens  themselves?  to  be  filed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  1-  Alaska.  The  State  constitution  contains 

These    are   the   kinds   of   hard    questions  declaratory  Judgment  as  to   the  validity  of  a  provision  making  all  citizens  19  years  of 

which  we  must  consider  and  discuss  in  detail,  the   statute.   Something  on   this  order   has  age  and  older  entitled  to  vote.  The  constl- 

We  must  set  out  the  conflicting  consldera-  been  used  in  the  original  Voting  Rights  Act  tutlon  was  approved  by  a  2  to  1  majority  of 

tlons  fully  and  fairly.  We  must  balance  a  of  1965,  and  If  appropriate  here,  it  would  the  voters  on  April  24,  1956. 

proper  concern  for  the  preservation  of  State  provide  a  means  to  settle  the  legal  issues  2.  Georgia.  In  1943  the  voters  ratified  the 

authority  ag^nst  the  attractive  opportunity  without  tying  up  an  election.  18-year-old  voting  amendment.  The  vote  was 

to  enhance  the  right  to  vote  for  nearly  11  In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  100%  42,284  (yes)  and  19,682  (no), 

million  citizens — a  full  15%  of  the  number  with  the  proposal  to  grant  full  voting  rights  3.  Hawaii.  The  State  entered  the  Union  in 

of  Americans  who  went  to  the  polls  In  1968.  to  our  young  Americans.  To  me,    18  Is  old  1959  under  the  constitution  of  1950,  which 

So.  let  each  of  us  make  bis  own  decision,  enough.  lowered  the  voting  age  to  20.  Ratification: 

Let  us  determine  what  we  believe  the  citizens  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  a  four-part  82,788  (for)  and  27,109  (against) . 

In  our  State  want  us  to  do  and  what  we  be-  summary  on  the  most  recent  State  actions  to  4.   Kentucky.  In   1955  a  referendum  was 

lleve  to  be  right.  lower  the  voting  age,  and  I  ask  that  this  held  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  The  pro- 

To  me.  one  thing  Is  clear.  The  Idea  has  material    be    Inserted    at    the    end    of    my  posal  passed  by  a  2Vi  to  1  margin;   190,838 

Tound  Its  time.  This  Is  the  year  to  act.  The  statement.  (for)  and  107,650  (against). 
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IV.  VOTER  REJECTIONS   OP  PROPOSALS   TO   LOWER 
THE    VOTING   AGE 

1.  Idaho.  In  1960  a  referendum  was  held 
on  the  proposal  to  amend  the  constitution 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  19.  The  measure 
was  defeated:  113,594  (yes)  and  155,548  (no). 

2.  Hawaii.  In  1968  the  voters  sjjeclfically 
rejected  a  part  of  the  new  constitution 
which  would  have  lowered  the  voting  age  to 
18.  The  vote  was  72,930  (yes)  and  80,660  (no) . 

3.  Maryland.  In  1968  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision to  lower  the  voting  age  to  19  was 
defeated  by  the  electorate.  The  vote  was 
283,050  (yes)  end  366,575  (no). 

4.  Michigan.  In  the  1966  elections,  the 
Michigan  voters  defeated  a  referendum  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  The  vote  was 
1,267.872  (yes)  and  703,076  (no). 

5.  Nebraska.  In  1968  a  proposal  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  19  was  submitted  to  the 
voters.  The  vote  was  246,672  (yes)  and  255,- 
051  (no). 

6.  New  Jersey.  In  1969  the  voters  decisively 
rejected  a  proposal  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18  years  old.  The  vote  was  788,978  (yes) 
and  1.154,606  (no). 

7.  North  Dakota.  In  1968  a  19-year-old  vot- 
ing age  amendment  went  to  the  voters.  It 
was  rejected:    59,034  (yes)   and  61,813   (no). 

8.  Ohio.  In  1969  the  voters  considered  a 
19-year-old  vote  amendment.  It  was  rejected : 
1,226,590    (for)    and    1,274,334    (against). 

9.  Oklahoma.  In  1952  the  proposal  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated at  the  referendum.  The  vote  was  233,- 
094  (yes)  and  639,224  (no). 

10.  South  Dakota.  In  1958  the  voters  de- 
feated a  proposal  to  lower  the  voting  age  to 
18.  The  vole  was  71,033  (yes)  and  137,942 
(no). 

11.  Tennessee.  In  1968,  the  voters  rejected 
a  referendum  proposal  to  allow  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  to  consider  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18.  The  vote  was  236,214 
(yes)  and  290.922  (no). 

Source. — For  Items  2,  3,  and  4:  Library  of 
Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Re- 
port Number  69,  241,  December  11,  1969. 

Resumption  op  Proceedings 

Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  President,  the  goal  of 
extending  full  voting  rights  to  all  Americans 
18  and  over  is  one  which  I  have  worked  for 
throughout  a  long  time. 

Today  it  was  my  privilege  to  restate  my 
position  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments.  At  that  time 
I  announced  that  it  was  my  Intention  to  Join 
as  a  coauthor  of  a  bill  to  be  Introduced  today 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook). 

Our  bill  is  designed  to  establish  a  nation- 
wide minimum  voting  age  of  18  and  to  obtain 
a  swift  Judicial  decision  on  the  constitutional 
issues  involved. 

Our  bill  is  not  a  gesture.  It  Is  not  put  forth 
merely  to  promote  a  discussion.  We  are  firmly 
convinced  that  Congress  may  act  by  way  of  a 
statute. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  risk  the  voting  op- 
portunities of  tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
by  adding  the  age  Usue  into  the  voting  right 
struggle. 

Nor  do  we  Intend  to  cast  a  cloud  over  the 
1970  general  elections  by  enacting  a  law 
whose  validity  Is  likely  to  be  unsettled  by  the 
time  the  elections  are  held. 

In  our  view,  the  responsible  way  to  handle 
this  proposal  is  to  offer  a  completely  separate 
bill  to  lower  the  voting  age,  which  can  be 
considered  In  committee  and  stand  on  its 
own  merits. 

One  Important  feature  of  our  bill  is  that 
it  provides  for  the  vmusual  step  of  an  appeal 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  from  a  three- 
Judge  district  court.  By  removing  the  court 
of  appeals  as  the  middle  man.  the  time  be- 
tween the  filing  of  the  case  and  its  disposi- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  greatly 
shortened. 

And  if  there  are  any  other  means  by  which 


we  can  carry  out  this  goal  of  our  bill,  I  wUl 
stand  ready  to  support  it. 

For  example,  I  am  working  on  the  draft  of 
a  provision  which  would  allow  a  court  action 
to  be  filed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
declaratory  Judgment  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  statute.  Something  like  this  has  been 
used  in  section  10(b)  of  the  original  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  And,  if  appropriate  here, 
it  would  provide  a  means  to  settle  the  legal 
Issues  without  tying  up  an  election. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  question  that  we  need 
time  to  study  in  detail. 

We  also  need  to  hear  the  ring  of  clashing 
viewpoints  that  will  help  us  sort  out  and 
refine  the  strongest  legal  arguments  that  will 
support  our  cause. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  for  these  reasons  that 
I  believe  the  wisest  course  is  for  Congress  to 
act  on  separate  legislation,  rather  than  on  an 
amendment  to  the  voting  rights  bill. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  mind  Congress  may 
properly  act  by  means  of  a  statute. 

To  me,  the  proposal  for  giving  full  voting 
privileges  to  our  young  Americans  is  right. 
It  should  be  enacted  sometime  In  this  year. 
But  let  us  do  it  right.  Let  us  build  a  strong 
legislative  history  and  work  on  shaping  a 
means  of  Judicial  review  that  can  produce  a 
court  ruling  without  throwing  an  election  in 
doubt. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
my  good  friend  from  Kentucky  In  this  effort 
and  I  hope  that  most  of  our  colleagues  will 
see  fit  to  pursue  this  goal  In  the  manner  we 
suggest. 

Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  Intended  to  be  here  at 
this  time  In  order  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  on  his  presenta- 
tion. However,  he  was  called  away  for  a 
speech  he  had  to  give  and  is  not  In  the 
Chamber  now.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanlmoxis 
consent  that  the  statement  he  Intended  to 
deliver  In  person  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  PREsroiNc  Officer.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Statement  by  Senator  Scott 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  comnllment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  on 
his  presentation  on  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18.  I  cosponsored  this  legislation  with 
nine  other  distinguished  Senators. 

The  time  has  come  to  lower  the  voting 
age  In  the  U.S.  and  to  bring  our  young  peo- 
ple Into  the  main  stream  of  our  political 
process.  We  can  do  no  less  than  to  give  the 
legislation  Introduced  today  by  Senator 
Cook,  my  colleagues,  and  me,  the  fullest  at- 
tention and  consideration.  I  think  It  Is  pos- 
sible, constitutionally,  for  the  Congress  to 
adopt  a  statute  permitting  the  lowering  of 
the  voting  age.  As  I  have  stated  before,  I 
tend  to  feel  that  19  may  perhaps  be  a  better 
age  than  18.  However,  I  have  cosponsored 
this  legislation  In  order  to  stress  my  particu- 
larly strong  feelings  that  the  legislation 
now  before  this  body — the  Voting  Rights 
legislation — not  be  encumbered  with  what, 
in  essence,  is  a  very  complex  and  complicated 
matter.  The  legislation  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  has  pro- 
posed would  permit  voting  at  the  age  of  18 
In  all  elections,  but  would  not  be  operative 
until  January  1,  1971.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  alternatives  to  be  considered  Includ- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment. 

I  believe  it  possible  and  essential  for  this 
body  to  act  favorably  on  the  issue  of  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  this  session.  But  I  do  not 
feel  that  an  amendment  to  the  present  leg- 
islation is  the  proper  way  to  proceed.  Hear- 
ings on  this  subject  are  progressing  well 
within  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  I  would 
think  the  members  of  this  body  would  want 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  alternative  which  Senator  Cook, 
my  colleagues,  and  I  have  proposed  today  In 
detail. 


However,  I  do  not  want  to  delay  the  con- 
sideration of  an  18  or  19  year  old  vote  beyond 
a  reasonable  time. 

I  am  suggesting,  however,  that  we  should 
not  risk  embroiling  the  extension  of  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  with  the  subject  ot 
an  18  or  19  year  old  voting  age. 

Federal  action  on  lowering  the  voting  age 
Is  both  necessary  and  appropriate  this  year. 
I  believe  that  Congress  has  the  authority 
to  act  In  this  area  by  statute,  by  establishing 
a  uniform  minimum  voting  age  applicable 
to  all  states  and  to  all  elections. 

Resumption  op  Proceedings 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  President,  I  too,  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  on  his  presenta- 
tion this  morning.  He  has  answered  the 
questions  thoroughly  and  completely  which 
I  had  in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  we 
could,  by  statute,  provide  for  18  year  olds 
to  vote.  I  am  content  that  his  arguments  are 
complete  and  thorough  in  that  regard. 

Second.  I  think  that  we  are  blessed  by  the 
fact  that  four  States  have  had  tested  the  18- 
year-old  vote.  As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  Indicated,  it  has  been  a  successful  ex- 
perience in  Kentucky,  and  In  other  areas. 
We  see  that  England  Itself  has  gone  to  the 
18-year-old  vote  so  It  Is  not  a  radical  pro- 
posal. It  has  been  tested  here  and  In  other 
countries. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out,  and  the  re- 
search I  have  done  myself  has  proved,  that 
the  young  vote  is  not  a  radical  vote;  it  fol- 
lows pretty  much  the  patterns  of  the  estab- 
lished vote  In  the  various  regions. 

We  need  to  acknowledge  that  there  Is 
presently,  an  anti-youth  feeling  in  the 
country.  Two  States  have  tried  to  lower 
the  voting  age,  and  the  effort  was  rejected 
at  the  polls.  But  I  believe  that  those  voters 
who  feel  antagonistic  toward  youths  are  pe- 
nalizing the  majority  of  the  young  today  for 
the  excesses  of  some  of  them. 

In  studying  the  violence  on  campus  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  we 
determined  that  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  college  and  university  students  in 
the  United  States  were  engaged  In  any  kind 
of  disruptions  that  Involved  violence. 

I  look  upon  the  college  and  university  stu- 
dent as  an  intelligent,  concerned,  and  deeply 
Involved  Individual.  I  think  he  is  worthy  ot 
support,  and  the  privilege  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  an  excellent  one 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  he  has 
Just  Introduced. 

The  Presiding  OrncER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  In  con- 
gratulating and  commending  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  on  his  very  able  presentation. 
I  recall  that  I  made  five  statewide  races 
In  Kentucky  before  the  voting  age  was  low- 
ered to  18.  The  contrast  since  that  time  Is 
remarkable.  In  days  before,  meetings  were 
usually  attended  by  partisan  members  of 
one's  party  and  seldom  were  questions  di- 
rected to  the  candidate  about  the  points  at 
Issue.  But  now,  candidates  speak  before  col- 
leges and  even  high  school  classes  and  are 
subjected  and  properly  so,  to  important  and 
penetrating  questioning.  I  believe  that  it 
has  attained  its  greatest  purpose  and  value, 
in  that  It  gives  the  young  men  and  women 
of  our  country  the  right  of  participating  In 
their  goverrmient.  State,  local,  and  national, 
in  Its  decisions,  and  under  the  processes  of 
law. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  Is  not  In- 
tending to  offer  the  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Cook.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Cooper.  I  thank  my  colleagiie.  I  am 
glad  because  In  my  studies  of  two  recent 
cases — South  Carolina  against  Katzenbach 
and  Katzenbach  against  Morgan— the  court 
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Indicated  that  the  Congress  must  provide  the 
facts  upon  which  the  country  can  determine 
that  the  Congress  has  acted  rationally,  under 
section  6  of  the  14th  amendment.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator's  bill  is  one  In  which  I 
concur,  but  there  are  grave  questions  about 
the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  as  compared 
to  an  amendment.  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
heard  my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  8  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  are  presented  with  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  register  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  youth  of  our  country.  By  approv- 
ing Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  proposing 
a  Constitutional  amendment  which 
would  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  for  all 
elections,  we  can  entrust  our  young  citi- 
zens to  expand  their  role  in  the  process 
of  self-government  and  reafiQrm  our  faith 
in  the  principles  of  our  Nation's  foimd- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  long  advocated 
reducing  the  voting  age  to  18. 1  have  al- 
ways maintained,  however,  that  this  goal 
must  be  achieved  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution.  That  is  why  I  was 
a  cosponsor  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  last  year,  and  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  this  year. 

The  Congress  took  an  unconstitution- 
al approach  to  enfranchising  18-year- 
olds  by  enacting  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970.  The  right  to  vote  for  the  13-  to  20- 
year-old  age  group  should  never  have 
been  attempted  by  Federal  legislation. 
In  my  opinion,  this  right  should  only 
be  granted  by  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1970  as  it  applies  to  Federal  elec- 
tions only.  Since  the  right  to  vote  in 
State  and  local  elections  has  only  been 
granted  by  three  States,  we,  therefore, 
presently  have  a  burdensome  and  un- 
workable system.  This  situation  should 
be  corrected  by  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  grant  the  right  to  vote  to  18-year- 
olds  in  all  elections. 

Mr.  President,  by  its  very  nature,  a 
dual-age  voting  system  imposes  a  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  Stctes  and  generates 
confusion  among  the  electorate.  Accord- 
ing to  a  50-3tate  survey  of  election  of- 
ficials recently  completed  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  Subcommittee, 
putting  the  dual-age  system  into  effect 
would  cost  the  Nation's  taxpayers  a  min- 
imum of  from  $10  to  $20  million.  In  my 
home  State  of  South  Carolina  alone,  the 
costs  of  maintaining  a  dual  system  for 
the  more  than  165,000  of  our  citizens  in 
the  18  to  21  age  bracket  are  estimated  at 
between  $25,000  and  $30,000  per  calen- 
dar year. 

Unless  a  uniform  minimum  age  Is  es- 
tablished for  voting  in  all  elections,  sep- 
arate registration  and  voting  procedures 
will  have  to  be  established  in  most  of  our 
States.  More  manpower  will  be  needed  in 
handling  elections.  More  voting  ma- 
chines, or  special  "lock-out"  devices  for 
existing  machines,  will  have  to  be  bought 
by  all  communities. 
Mr.  President,  dual-age  voting  would 


also  prove  imworkable  because  of  the 
diflBculty  in  determining  just  what  con- 
stitutes a  Federal  election.  Some  States 
select  nominees  for  Federal  ofiBce  in  State 
conventions.  Delegates  to  these  State 
conventions  are  often  selected  in  State 
elections  or  caucuses.  The  existing  law 
prohibits  the  young  voter  from  partici- 
pating in  this  vital  activity,  thus  deny- 
ing him  even  an  indirect  voice  in  choos- 
ing his  party's  candidates  for  Federal 
office. 

The  greatest  cost  of  not  allowing  our 
young  people  full  participation  cannot 
be  measured  in  monetary  terms.  In 
traveling  throughout  this  coimtry  and 
talking  with  young  citizens  from  many 
different  backgrounds  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  knowledge  and  maturity 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  youth.  They 
are  the  most  highly  educated  of  any  gen- 
eration this  Nation  has  produced.  By  the 
age  of  18  the  majority  have  completed 
their  high  school  education,  and  many 
are  continuing  their  education  in  trade 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Nearly 
1  million  yoimg  men  and  women  in  this 
age  bracket  are  serving  with  honor  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  More  than  3  million 
work  at  full-time  jobs,  and  countless 
more  serve  as  part-time  employees,  pay- 
ing taxes  on  their  earnings  to  finance  the 
operations  of  our  local  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  young  people 
have  proven  their  responsibility,  and 
should  be  granted  full  citizenship.  It 
just  does  not  make  sense  to  permit  young 
people  to  have  a  voice  in  choosing  na- 
tional leaders  while  denying  them  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  local  gov- 
ernment. I  am  convinced  that  govern- 
ment functions  best  at  the  local  level, 
where  citizens  have  the  greatest  indi- 
vidual effect  by  working  with  their 
elected  ofBcials  to  solve  their  ovm. 
problems.  Effective  local  government 
demands  greater  citizen  involvement.  To 
stifle  the  potentially  productive  power  of 
the  young — especially  at  a  time  when 
our  youth  have  a  greater  appreciation 
of  government  and  are  stimulated  to  be- 
come involved  in  its  processes — would 
be  a  grave  error. 

I  believe  in  the  young  people  of  our 
country,  for  they  are  our  Nation's  future. 
The  self-styled  revolutionaries  perform- 
ing on  the  nightly  news  are  not  the  real 
spokesmen  for  their  generation.  The 
responsible  actions  of  the  majority  of 
our  young  people  speak  for  themselves.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  them  in 
finding  solutions  to  our  common  prob- 
lems, in  helping  to  make  tliis  Nation  a 
better  place  through  what  President 
Nixon  has  called  "those  small,  splendid 
efforts"  made  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  no  gen- 
eration gap  barring  the  path  to  the 
voting  booth.  Our  18-year-olds  are  not 
preparing  for  citizenship,  they  are  living 
as  citizens ;  thus  they  should  be  accorded 
all  the  attendant  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. This  is  why  I  have  cosponsored 
this  resolution  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  granting  our  young  citizens  full 
partnership  in  the  political  process. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
amended  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18. 
this  will  be  thanks  more  than  anything 


else  to  the  efforts  of  one  man — the  dia- 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Senator  Randolph  is  the  staunchest 
friend  the  18-year-old  vote  ever  had. 
Twenty-nine  years  ago,  back  in  1942, 
Senator  Randolph,  who  was  then  a 
Member  of  the  other  body,  introduced 
his  first  joint  resolution  to  enfranchise 
18-year-olds.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
Introduced  10  other  resolutions  with  the 
same  aim — two  in  the  House  and  eight 
in  the  Senate.  In  his  quiet  personal  style 
and  without  ever  seeking  the  limelight, 
Senator  R.'kndolph  has  continued  to 
champion  a  cause  that  he  believes  in,  and 
in  the  29  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
his  first  House  Joint  resolution,  he  has 
seen  an  increasing  number  of  people 
come  to  feel  the  way  he  does  about  the 
18-year-old  vote. 

More  and  more  people  now  agree  with 
Senator  Randolph  that  there  is  some- 
thing deeply  unfair  about  requiring  a 
man  to  fight  for  his  country  while  at 
the  same  time  denying  him  the  right  to 
vote  for  his  country's  elected  ofQcials. 
More  and  more  people  now  see  that  If 
18-year-olds  are  considered  responsible 
citizens  by  one  standard — because  they 
are  treated  as  adults  in  courts  of  law, 
because  they  can  be  sued  in  many  States 
and  make  wills  and  purchase  insurance — 
then  they  should  also  be  considered  re- 
sponsible citizens  by  the  standard  that 
gives  them  the  right  to  vote. 

Personally,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that 
Senator  Randolph's  confidence  in  the  in- 
telligence, commonsense,  and  high  ideals 
of  our  young  people  is  justified.  I  have 
never  seen  any  evidence  to  suggest  that 
18-year-olds  are  incapable  of  exercising 
sound  judgment  as  responsible  voters, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  register  my  strong  support  for  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7,  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  in  all  elections — State  and  lo- 
cal, as  well  as  Federal. 

This  resolution  is  a  singular  tribute  to 
the  wisdom  and  fortitude  of  its  princi- 
pal author,  the  distingxiished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) who  has  worked  with  such  dedi- 
cation for  almost  three  decades  for  this 
progressive  extension  of  the  franchise. 

The  case  for  this  amendment  could 
not  be  more  clear  or  compelling. 

We  have  given  the  vota  to  our  young 
citizens  in  Federal  elections.  To  with- 
hold that  right  In  State  and  local  elec- 
tions would  be  a  senseless  travesty. 

But  there  is  much  more  here  than  a 
matter  of  consistency.  The  enormous 
problems  and  the  fateful  choices  we  will 
face  in  the  1970's  are  too  big  for  any 
single  level  of  Government. 

If  ever  there  was  a  moment  when  we 
had  to  make  "grassroots  democracy" 
more  than  rhetorical  flourish,  it  is  now. 

And  the  way  to  breathe  life  into  our 
political  Institutions  at  every  level  is  to 
engage  in  the  political  process  the  en- 
ergy, the  idealism,  the  critical  Intelli- 
gence, and  the  fresh  integrity  of  our 
young  people. 

This  resolution  Is  an  essential  step  In 
that  direction.  The  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7  is  a  responsibility  that 
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Congress  must  meet.  The  rest  will  be  up 
to  the  young  people  of  this  country. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  continually  ad- 
monish young  people  to  work  within  the 
system— while  denying  them  the  basic 
tool  for  making  the  system  work. 

There  are  many  legitimate  ways  to 
bring  about  social  change.  But  nothing 
is  so  effective  as  the  right  to  vote. 

The  vast  potential  for  constructive 
and  orderly  change  inherent  in  the 
right  to  vote  cannot  be  overestimated. 
In  the  past  several  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  dramatic  changes  in  this 
country  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

In  1972,  there  will  be  over  15  million 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21.  We  have  an  obligation  to  bring  that 
vital  part  of  our  population  into  the  po- 
litical decisions  that  will  shape  their 
future. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  yoimg 
Americans  no  longer  care  about  their 
country. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  they  do  care — 
that  they  are  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  their  communities  and  their  Nation 
as  never  before. 

This  amendment  can  be  a  building 
block  for  a  new  America.  I  am  proud  to 
join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  in  urging  its 
passage. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  and  to  vote  for  final 
passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  a 
constitutional  amendment  extending  the 
right  to  vote  in  all  elections — Federal, 
State,  and  local — to  citizens  18  years  and 
older. 

Approval  of  this  proposal  will  repre- 
sent a  highly  significant  event  in  the 
history  of  the  effort  to  extend  the  voting 
franchise.  Millions  of  individuals  who 
rightly  merit  a  voice  in  the  operation  of 
the  government  that  affects  their  lives 
in  many  ways  will  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  shape  the  policies  of  their 
country. 

This  amendment  represents  democracy 
at  its  best :  it  assumes  that  those  who  are 
obligated  to  pay  taxes,  who  are  held 
legally  responsible  for  their  actions,  and 
who  are  required  to  defend  their  Nation 
can  have  an  equal  voice  with  their  peers 
in  setting  its  laws  and  policies.  Indeed, 
it  could  well  be  said  that  ratification  of 
this  constitutional  amendment  will  re- 
move one  of  the  last  vestiges  of  compul- 
sory servitude  in  our  legal  system. 

But  more  than  that,  our  support  of  this 
proposal  will  be  a  clear  message  to  young 
people  that  in  the  eyes  of  their  country 
they  possess  the  maturity  and  wisdom  to 
register  a  full  voice  in  tSie  functioning  of 
government.  It  will  be  a  firm  statement 
to  them  that  they  can  work  to  change 
the  system  while  operating  within  the 
system.  At  a  time  when  many  of  them 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  intensive 
thinking  about  American  tradition  and 
its  social  and  legal  structures,  college- 
age  individuals  will  now  have  a  greater 
incentive  to  test  their  own  ideas  and  to 
be  able  to  judge  as  well  as  to  Influence 
their  Nation's  direction. 

The  average  18-year-old  in  1969  had 
completed  12.2  years  of  education.  More 
than  50  percent  of  those  age  18 — ^male 


and  female — are  today  enrolled  In  schooi. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  great  change — and 
a  welcome  one — from  the  statistics  of  a 
generation  ago,  when  only  16  percent 
of  all  young  people  went  to  college  in 
1940. 

Our  young  adults  have  conclusively 
proven,  I  believe,  that  they  do  deserve 
and  will  use  wisely  the  full  political 
rights  which  this  proposal  will  bestow 
upon  them. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  there  is 
another  important  reason  why  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  should  be  ratified 
as  soon  as  possible.  As  a  result  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  last  December  up- 
holding a  provision  of  the  1970  Voting 
Rights  Act  which  lowered  the  voting  age 
to  18 — but  making  it  applicable  only  to 
Federal  elections — there  are  bound  to  be 
many  complex  administrative  problems 
and  added  expenses  for  election  officials 
for  so  long  as  there  are  different  min- 
imum ages  for  voter  qualification  in  State 
and  local  as  opposed  to  Federal  elections. 
The  best  and  most  expeditious  solution 
to  the  problem  will  be  for  the  Senate  and 
House  to  each  pass  the  amendment  and 
then  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
State  legislatures  to  approve  it. 

Congressional  action  followed  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  will,  hopefully, 
have  the  effect  of  hastening  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  proposal  which  so 
many  distinguished  individuals  and 
groups  have  been  advocating  for  so  many 
years. 

It  is  a  change  which  I  have  long  advo- 
cated. I  firmly  believe  that  the  millions 
of  young  people  who  will  be  given  the 
right  to  vote  by  this  amendment  will  use 
that  right  proudly  and  honestly,  and  that 
our  country  will  benefit  greatly  from 
their  contributions. 

SENATOB   JENNINGS  RANDOLPH,  FATHER  OF  THX 
18-TEAR-OLD    TOTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  the  Congress  deserves  more 
credit  for  action  on  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18  than  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  The  Senator 
has  been  fighting  for  this  measure  for  29 
years,  in  both  Houses.  In  1942,  while  serv- 
ing in  the  other  body.  Senator  Randolph 
introduced  his  first  joint  resolution  to 
achieve  his  conviction  that  more  of  our 
young  people  should  be  given  full  par- 
ticipation in  setting  the  course  of  this 
country.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  now 
before  us,  is  the  12th  such  measure  my 
colleague  has  proposed.  I  have  made  clear 
my  own  firm  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  7,  as  have  86  other  Senators. 

I  feel  certain  that  not  one  of  my  col- 
leagues does  not  share  my  gratitude  and 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  nearly  three 
decades  of  diligent  work  given  this  leg- 
islation by  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  think  he  is  deserving  of  our  high- 
est commendation.  It  was  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, testifying  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  who  gave  the 
most  compelling  reason  why  this  meas- 
ure should  be  favored  by  every  Member 
of  the  Congress. 

"The  future  in  large  part,"  he  said,  "be- 
longs to  young  people.  It  is  imperative 
that  they  have  the  opportunity  to  help 
set  the  course  of  that  future," 


Mr.  President,  I  am  personally  confi- 
dent that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7  will 
be  passed  by  the  Congress.  We  owe  this 
eventuality  to  Senator  Randolph.  Mil- 
lions of  American  young  people,  and  the 
Congress,  are  already  in  his  debt. 

THE    18-TEAR-OLD    VOTE:    A    LONG,    HARD    BATTLB 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  in  his  attempt  to  extend 
the  right  to  vote,  one  of  the  most  priv- 
ileged rights  of  our  democratic  society, 
to  those  Americans  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21  who  are  presently  disenfran- 
chised by  State  and  local  regulations. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  which  has  brought  this 
dream  partly  to  fruition,  marks  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  history  of  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's long  struggle  in  behalf  of  this 
measure.  As  a  Congressman  in  1952,  Sen- 
ator Randolph  submitted  his  first  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  this 
effect,  and  the  degree  of  his  dedication 
and  persistence  in  attaining  this  goal  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  7,  which  now  has  the  support 
of  a  total  of  86  cosponsors,  is  the  11th  in 
a  series  of  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  sponsored  since  1942. 

Few  times  in  my  memory  has  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  had 
such  overwhelming  support  from  the 
Senate.  This  Is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the 
diligence  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  but  to  the  basic  justice 
inherent  in  his  proposed  resolution. 

Those  young  Americans  who  are  now 
required  to  bear  arms  in  the  furtherance 
of  our  foreign  policy — indeed  all  young 
people  who  share  full  citizenship  respon- 
sibility in  every  other  way — should  have 
a  right  to  participate,  through  the  elec- 
toral process,  In  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional policies  and  goals.  This  has  been 
affirmed  In  principle  by  our  Supreme 
Court  and  by  the  overwhelming  support 
that  the  Senate  has  given  to  this 
measure. 

The  correctness  of  this  stand  is  also 
attested  to  by  the  unmistakably  high 
level  of  political  maturity  evident  in 
young  people  today.  Due  to  the  impact  of 
our  media  and  educational  system,  they 
are  extremely  well-informed  and  inter- 
ested In  the  political  issues  of  our  day, 
and,  overwhelmingly  interested  in  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  process.  It  la 
Important  that  we  afford  them  this  op- 
portunity to  increase  their  participation 
In  this  respect,  not  only  because  It  is  fair, 
but  because  I  firmly  believe  that  Amer- 
icans in  the  18-  to  21-year-old  category 
can  make  very  positive  contributions  to 
our  society.  Through  their  Idealism,  their 
energy,  and  their  ability  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  our  unsuccessful  attempts  to  solve 
problems,  they  can  be  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance. I  have  created  a  Subcommittee 
on  Youth  within  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  for  essentially  this  same 
purpose,  to  provide  for  the  channeling 
of  this  constructive  potential  Into  our 
governmental  process. 

The  resolution  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  provides  young  Americans 
with  an  even  more  direct  access  to  our 
democratic  Institutions.  It  is  a  resolution 
I  wholeheartedly  support.  I  am  proud  to 
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have  been  associated  with  him  in  this 
determined  and  relentless  pursuit  of  this 
goal. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
here  today  to  decide  whether  or  not  18- 
year-olds  ought  to  be  granted  the  right 
to  vote.  All  of  us  in  the  Senate  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  since  1942  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Randolph,  has  championed  the 
cause  of  providing  18-year-olds  with 
voting  rights.  It  is  most  appropriate  that 
we  are  today  considering  his  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  here  today  while, 
half  a  world  away,  18-year-olds  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  for  their  country  in  South- 
east Asia. 

We  are  here  today  as  Senators;  as 
elected  representatives  of  the  50  States, 
trying  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  war  and 
peace,  of  race,  of  justice,  of  repression, 
and  of  civil  liberties.  We  deal  with  many 
issues.  That  is  our  mandate. 

All  of  these  issues  affect  10  million 
Americans  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21.  They  are  taxed.  They  are  drafted. 
They  fight  and  die  in  wars.  They  can 
marry.  They  have  children.  They  can  be 
Jailed:  but  they  cannot  vote. 

They  carry  all  of  the  responsibilities 
of  adults  and  yet  they  do  not  carry  the 
most  important  right  that  can  be  granted 
to  any  American  citizen,  the  right  to 
vote.  They  are  both  disillusioned  and 
disenfranchised.  They  have  played  an 
important  part  in  American  politics 
within  the  last  5  years.  They  have  helped 
lead  our  country  on  the  most  important 
single  issue  of  our  times — the  war.  They 
have  canvassed  the  land  on  behalf  of 
new  priorities  and  new  candidates.  They 
have  represented  a  trend  toward  con- 
science instead  of  consensus.  They  have 
relied  on  issues  and  not  merely  ideology. 
They  have  stood  for  their  behef s. 

And  yet,  despite  all  of  their  interest, 
their  awareness,  and  their  activity,  they 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

I  feel  that  it  is  long  past  time  that  we 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18  in  every  elec- 
tion across  the  land.  We  cannot,  in  good 
conscience,  continue  to  ask  10  million 
Americans  to  share  in  the  responsibilities 
of  democracy  while  denying  them  a  real 
voice  in  shaping  the  policies  that  they 
live  with  and  die  for. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  those  workers  in  the  vine- 
yard who  have  labored  hard  and  whose 
determination  has  finally  brought  gen- 
eral acceptance  to  the  proposition  which 
is  before  the  Senate  today. 

For  years  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  the  prime  mover  and  sponsor  of  this 
resolution.  Little  by  little  he  gained  a 
following  which  mushroomed  into  to- 
day's general  acceptance.  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  tenacity  and  perseverance 
and  for  the  culmination  of  his  great  ef- 
forts in  this  fine  victory  which  is  about 
to  be  realized. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  been  the  real  shepherd  of  this 
legislation  in  its  Journey  through  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  his  presenta- 
tion has  been  most  effective. 

THB     18-YEAB-OLD    VOTE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Coiurt  took 


significant  steps  toward  expanding  the 
franchise  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  public.  Congress  enacted  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
which  by  legislative  authority  sought  to 
reduce  the  minimum  voting  age  from 
21  to  18  years  in  all  elections.  Later,  in 
passing  on  the  validity  of  this  congres- 
sional action,  the  Court  held  that  the 
18-year-old-vote  provisions  were  "con- 
stitutional and  enforceable  as  they  per- 
tain to  State  and  local  elections."  Going 
further,  Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  dehvering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  said: 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  whole  constitution 
reserves  to  the  States  the  power  to  set  voter 
qualifications  In  State  and  local  elections, 
except  to  the  limited  extent  that  the  people 
through  constitutional  amendments  have 
specifically  narrowed  the  powers  of  the 
States. 

This  decision  confirmed  the  apprehen- 
sion of  many  constitutional  scholars  who 
held  serious  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
and  validity  of  legislative  action  in  this 
area.  The  President  and  many  Members 
of  Congress  submitted  their  belief  last 
year  that  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
lower  the  minimum  voting  age  was  the 
appropriate  vehicle  for  realizing  this 
commendable  and  worthwhile  goal. 
Nonetheless,  Congress  chose  to  utilize 
its  legislative  powers,  and  we  are  faced 
with  the  obligations  of  amehorating  the 
consequences. 

The  Court's  decision  created  a  formi- 
dable problem  for  State  and  local  of- 
ficials charged  with  administering  elec- 
tions in  jurisdictions  which  have  not 
adopted  the  18-year-old  minimum  age. 
Under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  sep- 
arate registration  and  balloting  proce- 
dures will  be  required  for  those  individ- 
uals who  are  qualified  to  vote  only  for 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  elec- 
tors. Senators  and  Congressmen,  and  for 
those  qualified  to  vote  for  all  candidates 
and  issues  presented  to  the  electorate. 
Needless  to  say,  this  requirement  will 
impose  a  substantial  burden  on  State 
and  local  election  ofHcials.  In  my  State 
of  Kansas  alone  approximately  a  quar- 
ter-million new  voters  have  been  granted 
the  Federal  franchise.  The  monetary  and 
administrative  factors  are  staggering: 
the  cost  for  implementing  dual  systems 
in  the  47  States  required  to  deal  specifi- 
cally with  at  least  10  million  voters  be- 
tween 18  and  21  is  estimated  to  be  in 
excess  of  $20  million.  In  view  of  the  Con- 
gress' creation  of  this  problem  it  is  im- 
perative for  Congress  to  act  expeditiously 
to  remedy  it. 

Swift  approval  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 7  is  the  best  and  most  appro- 
priate means  of  providing  an  18-year-old 
minimum  voting  age  for  all  elections.  As 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  said  yesterday,  the  hour  is 
late,  but  it  is  still  possible  to  arrange 
a  solution  in  time  for  the  1972  elections. 
The  Senate  can  do  its  part  by  approving 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
contained  in  this  joint  resolution  and 
sending  it  to  the  House,  from  where  it 
can  be  sent  to  the  State  legislatures, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  cooperate  in  solv- 
ing this  expensive  and  invidious  form  of 
discrimination. 

At  this  point  I  believe  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  remark  on  the  vision,  fore- 


sight, and  persistence  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  since  1942,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  secure  passage  of 
an  18-year-old  vote  amendment.  As  the 
author  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7  he 
has  again  this  year  championed  the 
cause  of  constitutional  approbation  for 
the  18-year-old  vote,  and  he  must  take 
well-deserved  pride  in  being  associated 
with  an  ideal,  the  ripeness  and  momen- 
tum of  which  are  nearly  universally  rec- 
ognized. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  as- 
sociated with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia's efforts  in  this  cause  since  coming 
tc  the  Senate,  and  prior  to  entering  the 
Senate  I  was  associated  with  similar  ef- 
forts in  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  goal  of  uni- 
versal 18-year-old  suffrage  and  commend 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
efforts. 

As  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7  attests,  this  measure 
has  exceptional  bipartisan  support,  and 
I  urge  that,  as  amended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  it  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  which  it  is  so  deserving 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
at  this  point  to  express  general  apprecia- 
tion to  those  Senators  who  have  just 
reiterated  their  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  7.  A  total  of  86  Senators  have 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  we 
are  now  considering.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  list  of  Senators  who  have 
joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr  Bayh,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Bible. 
Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Bur- 
dlck,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr  Case.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Domlnlck.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  Pong.  Mr.  Gambrell,  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Grlffln.  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javlts,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
McClellan.  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr. 
Mclntyre,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Mathlas,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale.  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr. 
Proxmlre,  Mr.  Rlbicoff,  Mr.  Both,  Mr.  Saxbe, 
Mr.  Schwelker,  Mr.  Scott,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Tal- 
madge,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Tun- 
ney,  Mr.  Welcker,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
young. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  for  their 
work  in  bringing  this  amendment  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  the 
Senate.  I  particularly  wish  to  pay  honor 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  for  spon- 
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soring  this  amendment,  and  for  his 
earlier  sponsorship  of  1942  similar 
amendments  in,  and  since  that  time.  He 
should  be  very  proud  that  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  propose  this  constitutional 
amendment  29  years  ago,  even  in 
broader  form,  and  that  at  last  his  work 
and  his  hopes  will  be  realized.  We  owe 
him  our  appreciation,  but  his  greatest 
satisfaction  will  come  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  has  played  a  major  part  in 
strengthening  the  democratic  process, 
and  our  coimtry. 

My  leason  for  speaking,  other  than 
commending  our  colleagues,  is  to  speak 
of  the  experience  of  my  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. It  was  the  second  State  in  the 
Union  to  give,  in  1955,  to  its  18-year-old 
citizens  the  right  to  vote.  I  had  partici- 
pated in  five  general  State  elections  be- 
fore that  date,  and  three  since  then,  and 
I  know  that  giving  to  these  young  men 
and  women  the  right  to  vote  invigorated 
the  election  process  in  Kentucky. 

They  have  not  only  participated  in 
their  parties  as  Democrats  and  RepubU- 
cans,  but  they  have  broken  away  from 
parties  when  they  felt  they  should  do 
so.  They  brought  into  the  debate  between 
candidates  and  the  people  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  the  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Could  I  have  an  addi- 
tional half  minute? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  act- 
ing for  the  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
(Mr.  Bayh),  and  with  his  authority,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wanted  only  to  finish 
the  sentence. 

I  have  said  they  brought  into  politi- 
cal debate  and  discussion  in  our  State  a 
fuller  inquiry.  They  ask  questions;  they 
do  not  just  listen  to  candidates'  speeches, 
but  they  want  to  know  the  reasons  for 
their  stands  upon  issues.  They  have 
brought  to  our  State  and  to  our  people 
a  wider  intelligence,  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  issues,  and  a  more  faith- 
ful democratic  process.  I  believe  the  ex- 
perience of  Kentucky  will  be  confirmed 
throughout  the  United  States  when  this 
amendment  is  ratified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  appreciative  of  the 
reference  of  my  cherished  friend  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  in  referring  to 
the  intense  interest,  over  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  which  I  have  had  in 
this  very  important,  very  vital,  and  very 
basic  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  my 
able  colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  . 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  senior  colleague  today.  It  was  29 
years  ago  when,  as  a  Representative  from 
the  Second  District  of  West  Virginia  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
then  Representative  Jennings  Randolph 
initiated  the  effort  which  is  going  to  cul- 
minate today,  certainly  with  respect  to 


this  body's  action,  in  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  putting  before  the  people  of 
the  United  States  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  allow  18-year- 
old  citizens  to  vote  in  State  and  local 
elections. 

I  commend  my  colleague  on  his  states- 
mtinship,  his  vision,  his  dedication,  and 
his  never  tiring  efforts  to  see  this  amend- 
ment ultimately  brought  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  their  deci- 
sion. He  has  been  very  active  here  in  the 
Senate  in  obtaining  cosponsors  of  which 
I  am  one.  He  has  actively  urged  upon 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  the  favorable 
reporting  of  this  resolution.  He  cast  his 
"bread  upon  the  waters"  29  years  ago, 
and  it  is  returning  now,  after  "many 
days." 

I  also  want  to  express  commendation 
and  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  who 
has  so  ably  guided  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion through  his  subcommittee.  It  was 
largely  through  his  vigorous  leadership 
on  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  favor- 
able action  was  taken  by  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee. 

So,  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing very  deserved  tribute  again  to  my 
senior  colleague  (Mr.  Randolph),  and 
also  to  the  Senator  from  IndiEina  (Mr. 
Bayh),  and  to  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  worked  in 
the  subcommittee  and  on  the  full  com- 
mittee to  bring  this  proposed  legislation 
to  its  fruition.  They  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job. 

Not  only  the  young  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  going  to  benefit  from  the 
vision  and  the  work  of  these  Senators, 
but  also,  this  great  Nation  as  a  whole 
may  benefit  therefrom. 

I  know  that  my  senior  colleague  looks 
upon  the  action  of  the  Senate  today  with 
great  satisfaction  and  pride  as  it  pre- 
pares to  vote  on  this  measure,  which  he 
has  so  long  diligently  supported  and  en- 
deavored to  bring  to  a  final  decision.  I 
congratulate  him. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  additional  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps I  rise  too  often,  but  I  do  so  because 
of  the  statements,  rather  of  a  personal 
as  well  as  of  an  ofllcial  nature,  which 
are  being  made  as  we  near  the  time  for 
a  vote  on  this  important  matter. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 
He  has  been  an  effective  advocate. 

I  have  noted,  Mr.  President,  that  ap- 
proximately 35  young  people  are  sitting 
in  the  gallery  at  this  time,  in  one  par- 
ticular section.  As  they  came  in  and  took 
their  seats,  I  thought  again,  as  I  have 
thought  through  the  years,  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  implement  the  body  politic, 
as  we  know  it,  with  the  franchise  of  free- 
dom and  responsibility  to  this  group 
of  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds,  whom 
I  call  young  adults.  I  think  we  perhaps 
emphasize  too  much  that  they  are  Just 
youth.  They  are  young  adults,  and  they 
are  faced  with  the  problems  that  we. 


who  are  older,  are  faced  with  in  consid- 
erable degree.  To  have  them,  in  a  sense, 
not  on  the  sidelines  but  in  the  main 
arena,  as  participants  is  a  satisfaction 
which  I  have  anticipated. 

I  earnestly  set  forth  my  thinking  now, 
as  I  have  on  many,  many  occasions,  that 
if  we  refer  this  matter  to  the  States,  as 
I  believe  we  should,  and  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  States  ratify,  as  I  believe 
they  will,  we  will  have  strengthened  the 
process  under  which  the  elective  system 
of  government  moves  forward,  meeting 
the  changes  and  the  challenges  of  this 
Republic  and  all  its  people 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  usually  it  is  said  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question: 
but,  apparently,  there  is  only  one  side 
to  the  issue  now  before  the  Senate,  and 
that  is  the  matter  of  granting  the  vote 
to  young  people  of  the  age  of  18  years  and 
older. 

I.  too.  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  on  his  statesman- 
ship and  on  his  determination  and  the 
dedication  he  has  had  to  the  cause  of 
providing  the  vote  for  18-year-olds.  He 
initiated  this  movement  in  Congress  in 
October  1942,  when  he  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  the  House,  of  which  he  was 
then  a  Member.  He  has  never  let  up  in 
this  drive  to  submit  a  constitutional 
amendment  back  to  the  States,  and  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress  he  was  the  author 
and  the  chief  sponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  147,  of  which  there  were  73 
cosponsors.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  was  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 147,  which  should  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  in  the  91st  Congress. 
We  are  running  7  months  behind  the 
schedule  that  we  would  have  been  on 
had  the  amendment  been  submitted 
back  at  the  time  the  18-year-old  by 
statute  effort  was  made  in  the  Senate 
and  the  amendment  added  to  the  voting 
rights  bill. 

At  that  time,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  several  other  Senators 
urged  that  we  follow  the  route  of  sub- 
mitting the  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  States  at  that  time.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  147  provided  for  giving  the 
franchise  to  18-year-olds  in  all  elections. 
That  would  have  been  the  better  practice, 
and  it  would  have  avoided  the  chaos  and 
confusion  that  has  been  created  by  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  pur- 
pose of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7  is  to 
mop  up  and  clean  up  the  confusion 
caused  by  that  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  argued  that  it  would 
be  unconstitutional  to  change  by  statute 
a  right  given  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Considered  legal  opinion  in  this 
country  is  that  th3  Supreme  Court  re- 
sorted to  the  worst  sort  of  legal  gym- 
nastics in  coming  to  a  5-to-4  decision 
authorizing  18-year-olds  to  vote  in  na- 
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tional  elections  but  denying  that  right  in 
State  and  local  elections. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  five  sepa- 
rate  opinions  were  written  by  the  Justices 
in  the  18-year-olds  vote  case  and  that 
the  supposed  majority  opinion  held  that 
18-year-olds  are  authorized  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections  but  not  in  State  and 
local  elections,  and  that  the  majority 
opinion  was  not  agreed  to  by  a  single 
other  of  the  Justices,  because  not  a  single 
other  Justice  agreed  with  the  conclusion 
that  18-year-old  voting  is  authorized  in 
one  and  not  authorized  in  the  other. 

So  it  is  significant  to  note  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7  is  not  confined  to 
giving  the  franchise  to  18-year-olds  in 
State  and  local  elections.  It  gives  the 
franchise  to  those  18  years  of  age  and 
older  in  all  elections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  1  additional 
minute. 

This  should  have  been  done  during  the 
last  Congress.  If  it  had  been  done  at  that 
time,  then  we  would  be  7  months  ahead 
of  the  schedule  we  are  on  now.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  is  one  of 
only  17  who  voted  against  doing  by  stat- 
ute what  should  have  been  done  at  that 
time  by  constitutional  amendment. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  7  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress, just  as  I  am  proud  that  I  was  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  in 
the  91st  Congress,  and  just  as  I  am  proud 
that  I  opposed  18-year-old  voting  au- 
thorization by  statute  and  insisted  that 
it  be  authorized  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  Three  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  9  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  . 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
Indicate  my  strong  support  for  this  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  years  for  all  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  proposals  similar  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  7  have  been  be- 
fore Congress  since  1941.  Since  that  time 
literally  hundreds  of  bills  and  resolutions 
have  been  introduced  to  lower  the  voting 
age. 

Yet  today  is  only  the  second  time  that 
either  House  of  Congress  has  had  the 
opportxinity  to  vote  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise to  18-,19-,  and  20-year-olds  by 
means  of  a  constitutional  amendment — 
the  first  opportunity  was  in  1954  when 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  34  to  24  fell  short 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 

Last  June  Congress  passed  the  Voting 
Rights  Amendments  of  1970  which  in- 
cluded a  provision  purporting  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  18  by  statute.  I  indi- 
cated my  serious  concern  then  that  such 
an  attempt  to  lower  the  voting  age  by 
statute  would  nm  Into  grave  constitu- 
tional questions.  I  urged  then  that  the 
Senate  proceed  Instead  to  adopt  a  con- 


stitutional amendment  such  as  the  one 
before  us  now. 

Six  monttis  later,  on  December  21, 
1970,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Oregon 
against  Mitchell,  struck  down  the  statute 
at  it  applied  to  non-Federal  elections. 

As  a  result,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
confusing,  nonsensical  situation  in  which 
persons  18  to  20  years  old  are  entitled 
to  vote  In  Federal  elections  but  they  are 
precluded  In  most  States  from  voting  in 
State  and  local  elections. 

I  agreed  with  the  President  when,  as 
he  signed  the  voting  rights  amendments 
on  June  22, 1970,  he  said: 

The  time  has  also  come  to  give  18-year- 
olds  the  vote,  as  I  have  long  urged. 

Tlie  way  to  do  this  Is  by  amending  the 
Constitution.  Because  of  the  likelihood  that 
the  18-year-old  vote  provision  of  the  law  will 
not  survive  Its  covirt  test,  the  Constitutional 
amendment  pending  before  the  Congress 
should  go  forward  to  the  states  for  ratifica- 
tion now. 

This  appeal  by  the  President  is  all  the 
more  meaningful  now  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  predictable  decision  has  left  in  its 
wake  a  confusing,  chaotic  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  cosponsored  a  resolu- 
tion proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age  in  the  91st 
Congress,  and  I  was  pleased  this  year 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 7,  now  before  the  Senate. 

Our  18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds  are  the 
best  educated  and  best  informed  young 
people  In  our  Nation's  history. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  average 
18-year-old  had  received  only  5  years  of 
education. 

Today  the  typical  18-  and  19-year-old 
has  more  than  12  years  of  education. 

Today,  of  the  11 V2  million  persons  In 
the  18-  to  20-year  group,  80  percent  are 
high  school  graduates  and  46  percent  are 
college  students. 

That  young  people  today  are  politically 
aware  hardly  needs  to  be  stated.  Indeed, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  criticism  of 
extreme  behavior  on  the  part  of  a  very 
small  minority  of  these  young  people, 
particularly  during  the  past  few  years. 
However,  we  need  to  keep  in  mind,  as 
reported  by  the  Eisenhower  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence, that  le.ss  than  2  percent  of  young 
people  in  this  country  have  been  involved 
in  violent  behavior. 

The  remaining  98  percent — the  con- 
cerned but  law-abiding  majority — are 
entitled  to  assurances  that  avenues  are 
open  for  responsible  and  constructive 
political  expression.  If  these  young  peo- 
ple are  to  work  "within  the  system,"  they 
need  access  to  the  system.  The  right  to 
vote  will  provide  that  access. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  impor- 
tant reason  why  Congress  should  act 
now  to  send  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  the  States  for  ratification. 

Since  18-year-olds  in  most  States  can 
vote  only  in  Federal  elections,  the  pros- 
pect, In  the  absence  of  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Is  confusion  and 
added  expense  if  election  officials  should 
be  required  to  conduct  divided  elections. 

In  Michigan.  It  is  reported  that  an 
additional  400,000  new  voters  will  be  eli- 
gible to  participate  in  Federal  elections. 
Although  exact  figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, It  has  been  estimated  that  dual  age 


voting  could  cost  the  State  of  Michigan 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  by 
1972. 

Estimates  in  other  States  nm  much 
higher.  For  example,  the  extra  cost  of 
dual  voting  arrangements  may  run  as 
high  as  $5  million  for  New  York  City 
alone. 

Prompt  action  Is  necessary  If  we  are 
to  save  these  extra  costs  by  extending  the 
franchise  to  young  people  in  time  for 
them  to  vote  in  local  and  State  elec- 
tions, as  well  as  Federal  elections  in 
1972. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Amendments  reported  in  Feb- 
ruary 1971  that — 

Of  the  47  States  with  a  voting  age  greater 
than  18  for  State  elections,  change  before 
the  1972  election  appears  tmp>osslble  in  39 
States  In  the  absence  of  a  Federal  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subcommittee 
has  Indicated  that  there  is  a  "realistic 
possibility"  of  ratification  of  a  Federal 
constitutional  amendment  by  the  requi- 
site 38  States  before  the  1972  election. 

In  this  regard  it  may  be  significant  to 
recall  that  when  Congress  approved  a 
constitutional  amendment  extending  the 
vote  to  women  in  1919,  many  predicted 
that  the  States  would  not  ratify  it.  In 
fact,  however,  the  19th  amendment  was 
ratified  by  the  required  number  of  States 
in  less  than  15  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  a  special  commission  on  the  age  of 
majority  appointed  by  Michigan's  Gov- 
ernor, William  A.  Milliken,  reconunended 
last  Monday,  after  a  6-month  study,  that 
the  voting  age  in  Michigan  be  lowered 
from  21  to  18  for  all  elections. 

I  heartily  endorse  Governor  MUliken's 
recommendation,  and  I  hope  that  Michi- 
gan will  be  among  the  first  States  in 
the  Union  to  ratify  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  my  own  State  representa- 
tive, the  Hon.  Mike  Dively,  who  serves 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Youth  and  Stu- 
dent Participation  Committee  of  the 
Michigan  House  of  Representatives,  Is 
confident  and  optimistic  about  the  pros- 
pects for  prompt  ratification  by  the 
State  Leglslatin-e  of  Michigan. 

For  the  sake  of  equity  and  clarity,  as 
well  as  economy.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  its  overwhelming  approval  to  this 
historic  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  express  appreciation  to  Senators 
Allen  and  Griffin  who  have  just 
spoken.  I  remember  the  effective  leader- 
ship in  the  constitutional  amendment 
approach  which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  ardently  advocated 
during  consideration  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  In  the  91st  Congress. 

I  think  he  might  take  some  solace — 
if  that  is  the  correct  word — In  the  com- 
ments contained  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  last  Sun- 
day, which  expressed  the  belief  that  It 
would  have  been  preferable,  or  it  would 
have  been  the  right  way.  If  we  had  pur- 
sued a  constitutional  amendment. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  distin- 
guished assistant  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin). 
He  Is,  as  always,  factual.  He  has  referred 
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to  the  situation  which  obtains  In  his  own 
State  of  Michigan  with  reference  to  the 
action  which  has  been  taken  there.  Of 
course,  considerable  problems  would  not 
only  affect  that  great  State  and  its 
people,  but  also  the  people  of  the  United 
States  generally,  if  we  do  not  act 
promptly  and  bring  to  fruition  the  effort 
which  is  now  being  made. 

I  express  my  thanks  again  to  these 
two  Senators  who  have  just  spoken. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  6  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  just  about 
everything  has  been  said  that  conceiv- 
ably could  be  said  about  the  merits  of 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment, 
which  will  soon  be  voted  on.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  much  praise  has  been  heard 
for  many  Members  of  this  body,  but  there 
has  been  special  praise— and  deservedly 
so — for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 

I  have  already  expressed  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  untiring  efforts  in  this  cause. 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  on  three  col- 
lege and  university  campuses  in  the  last 
4  or  5  days.  Some  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion tend  to  think  that  the  problems  con- 
fronting us  today  might  be  the  result  of 
the  generation  gap.  That  is  not  true.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia — who.  I  have 
just  learned  to  my  surprise,  turned  69  a 
day  or  so  ago — has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  very  far-reaching  legislation  not  only 
here,  but  also  in  the  other  body. 

Senator  Randolph  has  been  an  effec- 
tive advocate  in  the  formulation  and  en- 
actment of  numerous  programs  of  vision 
which  have  as  their  aim  the  betterment 
of  our  society.  His  philosophy  in  pro- 
moting projects  and  programs  is  to  offer 
a  basis  on  which  people  can  work  out 
their  needs  in  common  undertakings  and 
through  which  more  segments  of  our 
population  have  greater  flexibility  and 
alternatives  In  a  creative  partnership 
with  their  government.  The  senior  West 
Virginia  Senator  is  a  staunch  believer  in 
providing  a  helping  hand— not  a  hand- 
out to  those  in  need. 

The  meaningful  programs  in  health, 
education,  training,  pubUc  facilities,  pol- 
lution control,  and  environmental  im- 
provement, which  have  been  fashioned 
through  the  dedicated  efforts  of  Senator 
Randolph  reflect  his  philosophy  and  are 
Impressive. 

In  reviewing  these  achievements.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that,  in  many  of  these 
areas,  this  is  the  first  time  our  Govern- 
ment, in  focusing  on  the  needs  of  the 
people,  has  developed  comprehensive  at- 
tacks on  problems  too  long  overlooked 
and  neglected. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was 
the  principal  sponsor  and  Senate  floor 
manager  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965 — and  subse- 
quent renewal  amendments — which  au- 
thorizes a  program  of  regional  economic 
development  in  all  of  West  Virginia  and 
parts  of  12  other  States.  Shortly,  he  will 
bring  reauthorization  amendments  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 


The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  w£is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Randolph  and  he  assisted  in  the 
floor  management  of  these  measures.  He 
has  now  directed  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development  to 
undertake  extensive  economic  develop- 
ment hearings  in  preparation  for  new 
legislation  this  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  and  its 
Subcommittees  on  Education,  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty,  Labor, 
£md  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  Senator 
Randolph  has  been  an  active  sponsor  of 
legislation  to  develop  human  resources 
and  health  care  and  medical  facility 
programs  and  increased  educational  and 
training  opportunities  for  all  citizens.  He 
has  been  an  effective  force  In  the  formu- 
lation and  passage  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  and  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 
The  Senator's  efforts  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation and  numan  resources  span  the 
entire  spectrum  of  education  and  train- 
ing needs  of  our  society.  Despite  the  re- 
markable successes  In  the  existing  pro- 
grams, the  senior  West  Virginia  Senator 
is  the  first  to  recognize  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  and  that  the  Nation's 
efforts  must  be  redoubled. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  auth- 
ored by  Senator  Randolph  when  he  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa^ 
t'ves,  established  the  program  of  vend- 
ing facilities  operated  by  blind  persons. 
There  are  approximately  3,400  blind  per- 
sons who  are  gainfully  employed  under 
the  vending  stand  program. 

From  the  enactment  of  the  original 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  1938  to  the 
passage  in  the  91st  Congress  of  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  and  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act,  Sen- 
ator Randolph's  name  has  been  synony- 
mous with  the  effoits  and  programs  to 
aid  the  working  people  of  our  Nation.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  was  an 
active  advocate  in  the  fight  to  secure  a 
minimum-wage  program.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  formulation  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act.  Throughout  his  public 
service  career,  he  has  consistently  en- 
deavored to  secure  programs  to  assist 
our  working  people  and  to  better  work- 
ing conditions. 

Senator  Randolph's  advocacy  of  effec- 
tive programs  to  Improve  public  faculties, 
transportation  systems,  and  the  environ- 
ment goes  back  many  years.  His  record 
of  achievement  in  these  fields  of  en- 
deavor Is  known  throughout  our  Nation. 
As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  since  1958  and  its  chair- 
man since  1966,  the  West  Virginia  Sen- 
ator has  been  Intimately  involved  with 
the  legislative  leadership  In  the  areas  of 
air  and  water  pollution  control,  solid 
waste  disposal,  highways,  and  water  re- 
soiu-ces  development. 

Truly,  Senator  Randolph  Is  one  of  the 
Influential  Members  of  Congress  who  for 
several  years  have  been  providing  active 
opposition   to   the   continued   environ- 


mental degradation  that  h&s  now  aroused 
national  outrage.  Under  his  guidance,  the 
Committee  on  Pubhc  Works  has  moved 
on  numerous  fronts  to  develop  a  national 
policy  to  halt  destruction  of  America's 
natural  resources  and  reversing  the  pol- 
lution that  is  making  increasingly  large 
parts  of  the  Nation  undesirable.  The 
landmark  pollution  control  and  environ- 
mental measures  of  recent  years,  includ- 
ing the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  and  Resource 
Recovery  Acts,  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act.  the  Air  Quality  Act.  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  and  the  Environmental  Quality 
Act,  bear  the  imprint  of  my  esteemed  col- 
league's work  and  represent  significant 
steps  toward  enhancement  of  environ- 
mental quality. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  record  in 
the  field  of  highway  legislation.  This 
notable  record  had  Its  beginning  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  authorized  legislation 
prior  to  World  War  n  which  led  to  the 
consideration  and  establishment  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways.  Today,  he  is  recognized 
as  the  leading  authority  on  highways  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  The  liighway  measures 
which  the  Senator  has  sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  have  covered  every  aspect  of 
highways  from  planning,  design,  and  re- 
search to  their  safe  and  efficient  use  by 
the  motoring  public.  Among  them  are 
such  landmark  measures  as  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1964.  the  Highway 
Beautificatlon  Act  of  1965.  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966.  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968,  and  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970. 

Among  public  officials,  he  is  probably 
the  one  most  aware  of  the  impoitance  of 
a  soundly  developed  road  program  to 
provide  the  Nation  with  the  safest  and 
most  efficient  means  of  transporting  peo- 
ple and  goods.  During  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's chairmanship,  highway  legisla- 
tion has  reflected  the  changing  needs  and 
wishes  of  the  public  and  reflects  a  move 
toward  greater  publij  responsibility  in 
the  relationship  of  highways  and  the 
communities.  Highway  laws  developed  in 
the  committee  now  require  the  consid- 
eration of  social  and  environmental  goals 
and  objectives  in  the  location  of  pro- 
posed highway  projects. 
'Today,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  will  pass  yet  another  one  of 
Senator  Randolph's  fine  proposals.  I 
think  that  this  measure  will  pass  the 
Senate  today,  that  it  wiU  pass  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  it  will  be 
ratifled  In  time  for  the  1972  elections. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
what  will  happen  after  ratlflcation,  I 
have  said  to  young  and  old  that  lowering 
the  age  Is  not  a  panacea  for  the  prob- 
lems confronting  us.  Both  yoimg  and  old 
have  both  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
There  are  young  peoeple  who  will  not 
vote  just  as  there  are  older  people  who 
will  not  vote. 

This  amendment  will  not  solve  all 
our  problems  and  sweep  away  all  our 
woes.  It  will  give  the  ll»/2  million  young 
people  who  are  outside  of  much  of  the 
legislative  process,  young  people  who  are 
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subject  to  all  laws  passed  in  this  body 
and  in  all  other  legislative  bodies,  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  election  proc- 
ess and  shape  and  mold  their  own 
futures. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  chal- 
lenge young  Americans  to  accept  even 
more  responsibility  and  show  that  they 
will  participate.  I  have  faith  that  they 
will  participate. 

I  think  the  Record  ought  to  show  that, 
according  to  material  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  submitted  during  the  hearings, 
young  p)eople  do  vote  when  they  have  the 
opportunity.  The  record  of  the  partici- 
pation in  the  franchise  is  one  of  the 
real  tragedies  in  our  democratic  society. 
There  should  be  no  reason  under  the  sun 
why  less  than  60  percent  of  our  citizens 
vote. 

I  predict  that  yoimg  people  will  vote,  in 
large  numbers.  I  believe  that  once  these 
yoimger  citizens  have  the  right  they  have 
sought,  they  will  use  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  closes?  Obviously  he 
should  do  so,  because  this  really  has  been 
his  project  for  30  years. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
¥C6ritiickv 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President,  with  all  due 
respect  to  all  people  who  have  worked 
in  this  of  recent  vintage,  I  really  hope 
that  someone  in  the  country  after  this 
measure  passes  does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  the  honor  of  referring  to 
this  as  the  Randolph  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
genuinely  grateful  for  the  thoughtful  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He 
is  very  kind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  £ind  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  would  each  vote 
"yea."         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt  )  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  94, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 


I  No.  18  Leg.] 

TEAS— 94 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Moes 

AUen 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Allott 

Fong 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Fulbrlght 

Pastore 

Baker 

Gambrell 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Pell 

BeaU 

Grlffln 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hartke 

Rlblcoff 

Boggs 

HolUngs 

Roth 

Brock 

Hruska 

Raxbe 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Smith 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Spong 

CJannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

BtennlB 

Case 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

ChUes 

Long 

Stevenson 

Church 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Tart 

Cooper 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

McGee 

Tower 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Domini  ck 

Metcalf 

WUllamn 

Eagleton 

MlUer 

Young 

Eastland 

Mondale 

EUender 

Montoya 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING — 6 

Gravel 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Harris 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Muskie 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  94,  the  nays  are  0. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  aflBrmative, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  7)  is 
passed. 

The  joint  resolution  as  passed  reads 
as  follows: 

Resolved  lyy  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes 
as  part  of  the  Ck>nstltutU>n  when  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  age. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 


Senate  be  authorized  to  make  technical 
and  clerical  corrections  in  the  engross- 
ment of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  its  expedi- 
tious handling  of  this  amendment.  I 
would  like  also  to  say  that  this  is  a 
supreme  moment  for  our  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  The  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  today  marks  the 
end  of  a  fight  which  has  been  waged 
by  him  since  1942,  when  he  first  intro- 
duced a  House  joint  resolution  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  permitting  18- 
year-olds  to  vote. 

Time  after  time  he  introduced  his 
resolution,  and  doggedly  pursued  it.  The 
resolution  we  have  passed  today  was  the 
11th  he  had  sponsored  since  the  original 
one. 

So  today  we  see  the  culmination  of 
years  of  effort  with  success.  I  congratu- 
late the  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  upon  the  success- 
ful passage  by  the  Senate  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7,  which  affects  the 
rights  of  so  many  people. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  36, 
S.  575.  I  do  this  so  that  it  may  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  575) 
to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  with  amendments  on  page 
2,  after  line  24,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  105.  There  is  Inserted  after  section 
201  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1966  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201)  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"APPALACHIAN    AIRPORT    SAFETY    IMPROVEMENTS 

"Sec.  201A.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  system 
of  airports  in  the  appalachian  region  which 
can  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengers in  safety  and  thereby  increase 
commerce  and  communication  In  areas  with 
developmental  potential,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  existing  airports  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  safety  of  aviation 
and  airport  operations. 

"(b)  Such  airport  safety  improvement 
projects  may  include  (A)  approach  clearance, 
the  removal,  lowering,  relocation,  and  mark- 
ing and  lighting  of  airport  hazards,  naviga- 
tion aids,  site  preparation  for  navigation 
aids,  and  the  acquisition  of  adequate  safety 
equipment  (including  flre-flghting  and  res- 
cue equipment),  and  (B)  any  acquisition  of 
land  or  of  any  interest  therein,  or  of  any 
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easement  through  or  other  Interest  in  air- 
space which  is  necessary  for  such  projects  or 
to  remove  or  mitigate  or  prevent  or  limit 
the  establishment  of,  airport  hazards. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  from  funds  specifically  made 
available  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  computation  of  the 
allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(d)  Except  as  context  otherwise  indicates, 
words  and  phrases  used  in  this  section  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 

"(e)  Federal  assistance  to  any  project 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  project,  except  for 
assistance  for  navigation  aids  which  may  be 
100  per  centum. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Incur 
obligations  to  make  grants  for  airport  safety 
Improvement  projects,  in  a  total  amount  not 
to  exceed  $40,000,000  during  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  liquidation  of  the 
obligations  Incurred  under  this  section." 

On  page  4,  after  line  16,  Insert  a  new 
section,   as   follows: 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  202  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
O.S.C.  202)  is  amended  by  slrlklng  out 
"health  services"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "health  and  child  devel- 
opment services,  including  title  IV,  parts 
A  and  B,  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Not- 
wlthfitandlng  any  provision  of  law  requir- 
ing assistance  or  services  on  a  statewide 
basis,  if  a  State  provides  assistance  or  serv- 
ices under  such  a  program  In  any  area  of 
the  region  approved  by  the  Oommlseion,  such 
State  shall  be  considered  as  meeting  such  re- 
quirement". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Federal  contribution  to  such  ex- 
penses of  planning  may  be  provided  entirely 
from  funds  authorized  under  this  section 
or  in  combination  with  funds  provided  under 
other  Federal  or  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
limiting  the  Federal  share  in  any  such  other 
program,  funds  appropriated  to  cajry  out 
this  section  may  be  used  to  Increase  such 
Federal  share  to  the  maximum  percentage 
cost  thereof  authorized  by  this  subsection." 

On  page  5,  after  line  12,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  107.  (a^  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  (1)  of  section  205  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  205)  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end:  ";  and  to  control  or 
abate  mine   drainage   pollution." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area 
restoration  project  costs,  including  reason- 
able planning,  engineering,  and  costs  of  land 
acquisition  (limited  to  the  reasonable  value 
of  the  land  in  its  unreclaimed  state  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commission),  carried  out 
under  subeection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
conducted  on  lands  other  than  federally 
owned  lands,  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  thereof." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  l)e  expended  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
claiming, improving,  grading,  seeding,  or 
reforestation  of  str'p-mlned  areas  (except  on 
lands  owned  by  Federal.  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment bodies  or  by  private  nonprofit  enti- 


tles organized  under  State  law  for  public 
recreation,  conservation,  or  economic  devel- 
opment purposes,  including  the  construc- 
tion of  low-  or  moderate-income  housing) 
until  authorized  by  law.  As  a  condition  of 
any  grant  made  pursuant  to  this  section, 
provision  shall  be  made  for  the  recovery  of 
such  grant  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
or  lease  for  private  purposes  of  lands  re- 
claimed with  such  a  grant,  for  the  purpose 
of  further  reclamation  projects." 

On  page  6,  after  line  16,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  catchllne  for  section  207 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  207)  Is  amended 
to  read:  "assistance  fob  planning  and  other 

PRELIMINARY  EXPENSES  OF  PROPOSED  LOW-  AND 
MODERATE-INCOME  HOUSING  PROJECTS". 

(b)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  such 
section  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  hous- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  and  individuals,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Hou-sing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
and  loans  from  the  Appalachian  Housing 
Fund  established  by  this  section,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
for  necessary  expenses  of  nonprofit,  limited 
dividend,  or  cooperative  organizations,  or 
of  public  bodies.  In  planning  and  obtain- 
ing federally  Insured  mortgage  financing  for 
housing  construction  or  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
and  individuals,  under  section  221,  235,  or 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  any 
other  Federal  law,  in  any  area  of  the  Appala- 
chian region  determined  by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  No  loan  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  planning  and  obtaining  financing 
for  a  project,  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
preliminary  surveys  and  analyses  of  market 
needs,  preliminary  site  engineering  and 
architectural  fees,  site  options,  application 
and  mortgage  commitment  fees,  legal  fees, 
and  construction  loan  fees  and  discounts. 
Such  loans  shall  be  made  without  Interest, 
except  that  any  loan  made  to  an  organization 
established  for  profit  shall  betir  interest  at 
the  prevailing  market  rate  authorized  for 
an  insured  or  guaranteed  loan  for  such 
project.  The  Secretary  shall  require  re- 
payment of  loans  made  under  this  section, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
require,  upon  completion  of  the  project  or 
sooner,  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  loan  to 
an  organization  established  for  profit,  may 
cancel  any  part  or  all  of  such  a  loan.  If  he 
determines  that  a  permanent  loan  to  finance 
such  project  cannot  be  obtained  In  an 
amount  adequate  for  repayment  of  such  loan 
under  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  no  grant  under  this 
section  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  those 
expenses.  Incident  to  planning  and  obtain- 
ing financing  for  a  project,  which  the  Secre- 
tary considers  not  to  be  recoverable  from  the 
proceeds  of  any  permanent  loan  made  to 
finance  such  project,  and  no  such  grant  shall 
be  made  to  an  organization  established  for 
profit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  commitments  for  grants,  and 
may  advance  funds  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  require,  to  nonprofit 
organization  and  public  bodies  for  reasonable 
site  development  costs  and  necessary  ofl- 
slte  Improvements,  such  as  sewer  and  water 
line  extensions,  whenever  such  a  grant,  com- 
mitment, or  advance  is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  any  bousing  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  project  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  and  individuals 
which  otherwise  meets  the  requirements  for 
assistance   under   this   section,  except  that 


no  such  grant  shall  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  such  project." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  is 
further  authorized  to"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
may". 

On  page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  catchllne  for  section  211 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  211)  Is  amend- 
ed by   adding  at  the  end  "and  EDtrcATioN 

DEMONSTRATION   PROJECTS". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
operation"  after  "equipment". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  assist  In  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  services  for  the  people  of  the 
region,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  for  planning,  construc- 
tion, equipping,  and  operating  educational 
projects  which  will  serve  to  demonstrate  area 
wide  educational  planning,  services,  and  pro- 
grams. Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  any  computa- 
tion of  allotments  among  the  States  pursu- 
ant to  any  other  law. 

"(2)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  an  educa- 
tion demonstration  project  shall  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  Its  cost. 

"(3)  Grants  under  this  section  for  opera- 
tion of  components  of  education  demonstra- 
tion projects,  whether  or  not  constructed  by 
funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  may  be  made 
for  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof 
for  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  that  such  component  is  in  opera- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  project.  For  the  next 
three  years  of  operation,  such  grants  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  costs.  No 
grants  for  operation  of  demonstration  edu- 
cation projects  shall  be  made  after  five  years 
following  the  commencement  of  the  initial 
grant  for  operation  of  the  project.  Notwith- 
standing section  104  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
use.  3134),  an  education-related  facility 
constructed  under  title  I  of  that  Act  may  be 
a  component  of  a  demonstration  education 
project  eligible  for  operating  grant  assistance 
under  this  section. 

"(4)  No  grant  for  expenses  of  planning 
necessary  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  an  education  demonstration  project  shall 
exceed  75  p>er  centum  of  such  expanses. 

"(5)  No  grant  for  planning,  construction, 
operation,  or  equipment  of  a  demonstration 
education  project  shall  be  made  unless  the 
facility  is  publicly  owned,  or  owned  by  a 
public  or  private,  nonprofit  organization,  and 
is  not  operation  for  profit. 

"(6)  Any  Federal  contribution  referred  to 
In  this  section  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section, 
or  in  combination  with  funds  available  under 
other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  provid- 
ing assistance  for  education-related  facili- 
ties or  services.  Notwith.standlng  any  pro- 
vision of  law  limiting  the  Federal  share  in 
such  programs,  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  may  be  used  to  increase  such 
Federal  share  to  the  maximum  percentage 
cost  thereof  authorized  by  the  applicable 
paragraph  of  this  subsection." 

On  page  11,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
9  change  the  section  number  from  "105" 
to  "110":  on  page  13,  after  line  6,  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  111.  Section  224(b)  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40 
App.  U.S.C.  224)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
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"or"  Immediately  preceding  "(4)",  and  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
subsection:  "or  (5)  for  any  land  reclama- 
tion, water  resource,  or  other  environmental 
project  under  section  203,  204,  203,  212,  or 
214,  except  in  furtherance  of  a  comprehen- 
sive environmental  improvement  plan  for 
an  area  of  the  region  to  be  served  by  such  a 
project,  which  Is  approved  In  the  manner 
provided  for  programs  or  projects  under  sec- 
tions 223  and  303." 

After  line  16,  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  112.  Subsection  (a)(2)  of  section  302 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  cf  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  302)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)(2)  to  make  grants  Db  the  Commission 
for  investigation,  research,  studies,  evalua- 
tions, and  assessments  of  needs,  potentials, 
or  attainments  of  the  people  of  the  region, 
technical  assistance,  training  programs,  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  construction  of  neces- 
sary facilities  Incident  to  such  activities, 
which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Grant  funds  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
appropriations  to  carry  out  this  section  or  in 
combination  with  funds  available  vmder 
other  Federal  or  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams or  from  any  other  source.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
Federal  share  In  any  such  other  program, 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
may  be  used  to  Increase  such  Federal  share, 
as  the  Commls.<5lon  determines  appropriate." 

On  page  14.  at  the  beginning  of  line  8 
change  the  section  number  from  "106" 
to  "113";  in  line  12,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "and";  in  line  14  after 
the  word  "Roads",  insert  a  comma  and 
"and  in  section  201A  for  Appalachian 
Airport  Safety  Improvements,";  in  line 
20.  after  "June  30.".  strike  out  "1975.  of 
which  amounts  so  authorized  for  such 
periods  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  June 
30,  1975,  not  to  exceed  $155,000,000  is 
authorized  for  the  two-fiscal-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  not  to  exceed 
$170,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  two- 
fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1975 
to  caiTy  out  sections  202  and  211;  not 
to  exceed  $15,000,000  is  authorized  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30. 
1973,  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  is 
authorized  for  the  two-fiscal-year  period 
ending  June  30.  1975.  to  carry  out  sec- 
tions 203,  204.  205.  206,  and  212;  not  to 
exceed  $4,000,000  is  authorized  for  the 
two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  is  au- 
thorized for  the  two-fiscal-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1975,  to  carrv  out  section 
207:  not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  is  author- 
ized for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  not  to  exceed  $90  - 
000,000  is  authorized  for  the  two-fiscal- 
year  period  ending  June  30. 1975.  to  carry 
out  section  214;  and  not  to  exceed  $13  - 
000,000  is  authorized  for  the  two-fiscai- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  is  authorized 
for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending 
June  30.  1975,  to  carry  out  section  302  " 
and  insert  '1975";  and.  on  page  15.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  17,  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "107"  to  "114";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  575 
Be  it  enacfid  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriai  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  l?e  cited  as  the  "Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1971". 


Skc.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105 
of  the  Appidachlan  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  106)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Commission,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

Sec.  103.  Section  106(7)  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
tJ.S.C.  106(7)  is  amended  by  strUclng  out 
"June  30,  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1975". 

Sec.  104.  Section  (g)  of  section  201  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201)  U  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President,  to  be  available  untu  expended, 
$175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971;  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972;  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1973;  $180,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974;  $186,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975;  $185,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976:  $185,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1977;  and  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jvme  30,  1978." 

Sec.  105.  There  Is  Inserted  after  section  201 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201)  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"APPAlJkCHIAN    AIRPORT    SAFETY    IMPROVEMENTS 

"Sic.  201A.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  system 
of  airports  in  the  Appalachian  region  which 
can  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengers in  safety  and  thereby  increase  com- 
merce and  communication  in  areas  with  de- 
velopmental potential,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  cxL-stlng  airports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  the  safety  of  aviation  and 
airport  operations. 

"(b)  Such  airport  safety  improvement 
projects  may  include  (A)  approach  clearance, 
the  removal,  lowering,  relocation,  and  mark- 
ing and  lighting  of  airport  hazards,  naviga- 
tion aids,  site  preparation  for  navigation  aids, 
and  the  acquisition  of  adequate  safety 
equipment  (including  fire-fighting  and 
rescue  equipment),  and  (B)  any  acquisi- 
tion of  land  or  of  any  Interest  therein,  or 
of  any  easement  through  or  other  Interest  in 
airspace  which  Is  necessary  for  such  projects 
or  to  remove  or  mitigate  or  prevent  or  limit 
the  establishment  of,  airport  hazards. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  from  funds  specifically  made 
available  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account  in  the  computation  of  the 
allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(d)  Except  as  context  otherwise  Indicates, 
words  and  phrases  used  in  this  section  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  In  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended. 

"(e)  Federal  assistance  to  any  project  un- 
der this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  jjer  cen- 
tum of  the  costs  of  the  project,  except  for 
assistance  for  navigation  aids  which  may  be 
100  per  centum. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  incur 
obligations  to  make  grants  for  airport  safety 
improvement  projects,  in  a  total  amount  not 
to  exceed  $40,000,000  during  the  period  end- 
Ini;  June  30.  1975.  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  for  liquidation  of  the  ob- 
ligations incurred  under  this  section  " 

Sec  106.  (a)  The  third  .sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  202  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  202)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"health  services"  and  insertln"^  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "health  and  child  de- 


velopment services.  Including  title  IV.  parts 
A  and  B.  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Not- 
wlthatandlng  any  provision  of  law  requiring 
assistance  or  services  on  a  statewide  basis,  If 
a  State  provides  assistance  or  services  under 
such  a  program  In  any  area  of  the  region 
approved  by  the  Oommlsslon,  such  State 
shall  be  considered  as  meeting  such  require- 
ment". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"The  Federal  contribution  to  such  expenses 
of  planning  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  authorized  under  this  section  or  In 
combination  with  funds  provided  under 
other  Federal  or  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
limiting  the  Federal  share  in  any  such  other 
program,  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  may  be  used  to  Increase  such 
Federal  share  to  the  maximum  percentage 
cost  thereof  authorized  by  this  subsection." 

Skc  107.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  section  206  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40 
App.  U.S.C.  205)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end:  ";  and  to  control 
or  abate  mine  drainage  pollution." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area  res- 
toration project  costs.  Including  reasonable 
planning,  engineering,  and  costs  of  land  ac- 
quisition (limited  to  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  land  In  its  unreclaimed  state  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission),  carried  out  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  con- 
ducted on  lands  other  than  federally  owned 
lands,  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  thereof." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
claiming, Improving,  gradlncr,  seeding,  or  re- 
forestation of  strip-mined  areas  (except  on 
lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment bodies  or  by  private  nonprofit  enti- 
ties orgamzed  under  State  law  for  public 
recreation,  conservation,  or  economic  devel- 
opment purposes,  including  the  construction 
of  low-  or  moderate-income  housing)  until 
authorized  by  law.  As  a  condition  of  any 
grant  made  pursuant  to  this  section,  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  for  the  recoverv  of  such 
grant  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  lease 
for  private  purposes  of  lands  reclaimed  with 
such  a  grant,  for  the  purpose  of  further 
reclamation  project*." 

Sec.108.  (a)  The  catchllne  for  section  207 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  207)  !.■?  amended 
to    read:     "assistance    for    planning    and 

OTHER  preliminary  EXPENSES  OF  PROPOSED 
LOW-  AND  MODERATE-INCOME  HOUSING  PROJ- 
ECTS". 

(b)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  such 
section  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  housing 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  and  Individuals,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
and  loans  from  the  Appalachian  Housing 
Fund  estnbllshed  by  this  section,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
for  necessarv  expenses  of  nonprofit,  limited 
dividend,  or  cooperative  organizations,  or  of 
public  bodies.  In  planning  and  obtaining 
federallv  Insured  mortpage  financing  for 
housing  construction  or  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects for  low-  p.nd  moderate-income  families 
and  Individuals,  under  sections  221,  236,  or 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  law,  in  any  area  of  the  Appalachian 
reeion  detcinined  by  the  CommiB.'^lon. 

"(b)  No  loan  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
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eost  of  planning  and  obtaimng  financing  for 
a  project.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  pre- 
liminary surveys  and  analyses  of  market 
needs,  preliminary  site  engineering  and 
architectural  fees,  site  options,  application 
and  mortgage  commitment  fees,  legal  fees, 
and  construction  loan  fees  and  discounts. 
Such  loans  shall  be  made  without  Interest, 
except  that  any  loan  made  to  an  organiza- 
tion established  for  pofit  shall  bear  Interest 
at  the  prevaUlng  market  rate  authorized  for 
an  Insured  or  guaranteed  loan  for  such 
project.  The  Secretary  shall  require  repay- 
ment of  loans  made  under  this  section,  un- 
der such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
require,  upon  completion  of  the  project  or 
sooner,  and  except  In  the  case  of  a  loan  to 
an  organization  established  for  profit,  may 
cancel  any  part  or  all  of  such  a  loan.  If  he 
determines  that  a  permanent  loan  to  finance 
such  project  cannot  be  obtained  In  an 
amount  adequate  for  repayment  of  such  loan 
under  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  no  grant  under  this 
section  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  those 
expenses,  incident  to  planning  and  obtain- 
ing financing  for  a  project,  which  the  Secre- 
tary considers  not  to  be  recoverable  from  the 
proceeds  of  any  permanent  loan  made  to  fi- 
nance such  project,  and  no  such  grant  shall 
be  made  to  an  organization  established  for 
profit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  commitments  for  grants,  and  may 
advance  funds  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  require,  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  public  bodies  for  reasonable 
site  development  costs  and  necessary  off -site 
Improvements,  .«uch  a&,  sewer  and  water  line 
extensions,  whenever  such  a  grant,  commit- 
ment, or  advance  Is  essential  to  the  economic 
feasibility  of  any  housing  construction  or 
rehabilitation  project  for  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  and  individuals  which  other- 
wise meets  the  requirements  for  assistance 
under  this  section,  except  that  no  such  grant 
shall  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  project." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  Is 
further  authorized  to"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
may". 

Sec  109.  (a)  The  catchllne  for  section  211 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  211)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  "and  education  demon- 
stration PROJECTS". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  op- 
eration" after  "equipment". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  assist  in  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  services  for  the  p>eople  of  the  region, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  planning,  construction,  equipping, 
and  operating  educational  projects  which  will 
serve  to  demonstrate  areawlde  educational 
planning,  services,  and  programs.  Grants 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  solely  out 
of  funds  speclfirally  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  account  In  any  computation  of  allot- 
ments among  the  States  pursuant  to  any 
other  law. 

"(2)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  an  educa- 
tion demonstration  project  shall  exceed  80 
per  centvim  of  Its  costs. 

"(3)  Grants  under  this  section  for  oper- 
ation of  components  of  education  demon- 
stration projects,  whether  or  not  constructed 
by  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  may  be 
made  for  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs 
thereof  fcr  the  two-year  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  that  such  component  Is  In 
operation  as  a  part  of  the  project.  For  the 


next  three  years  of  operation,  such  g^rants 
shall  not  exceed  76  per  centum  of  such  costs. 
No  grants  for  operation  of  demonstration 
education  projects  shall  be  made  after  five 
years  following  the  commencement  of  the 
Initial  grant  for  operation  of  the  project. 
Notwithstanding  section  104  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Ek:onomlc  Development  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C.  3134),  an  education-related 
facility  constructed  under  tiUe  I  of  that  Act 
may  be  a  component  of  a  demonstration  edu- 
cation project  eligible  for  operating  grant 
assistance  under  this  section. 

"(4)  No  grant  for  expenses  of  planning 
necessary  for  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  an  education  demonstration  project 
shall  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  ex- 
penses. 

"(5)  No  grant  for  planning,  construction, 
operation,  or  equipment  of  a  demonstration 
education  project  shall  be  made  unless  the 
facility  Is  publicly  owned,  or  owned  by  a 
public  or  private,  nonprofit  organization,  and 
Is  not  operated  for  profit. 

"(6)  Any  Federal  contribution  referred  to 
In  this  section  may  be  provided  entirely 
from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section,  or  in  combination  with  funds  avail- 
able under  other  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams providing  assistance  for  education- 
related  facilities  cr  services.  Not  jvithstanding 
any  provision  of  law  limiting  the  Federal 
share  in  such  programs,  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  J.ectlrn  may  be  used  to  In- 
crease such  Federal  share  to  the  maximum 
percentage  cost  thereof  authorized  by  the 
applicable  paragraph  of  this  subsection." 

Sec  110.  (a)  Section  214  (a)  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  214)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec  214  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple. States,  and  local  communities  of  the 
region,  including  local  development  districts, 
to  taUse  maximum  advantage  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  (as  hereinafter  defined)  for 
which  they  are  eligible  but  for  which,  be- 
cause of  their  economic  situation,  they  can- 
not supply  the  required  matching  share,  or 
for  which  there  are  Insufficient  funds  avail- 
able under  the  Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  au- 
thorizing such  programs  to  meet  pressing 
needs  of  the  region,  the  President  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  funds  to  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man  to  be  used  for  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
basic  Federal  contribution  to  projects  under 
such  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  author- 
ized by  Federal  grant-in-aid  Acts,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  projects  under  such  programs, 
as  hereafter  defined,  above  the  fixed  maxi- 
mum portion  of  the  cost  of  such  projects 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  applicable  law. 
In  the  case  of  any  program  or  project  for 
which  all  or  any  portion  of  the  basic  Federal 
contribution  to  the  project  under  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  Is  proposed  to  be  made 
under  this  subsection,  no  such  Federal  con- 
tribution shall  be  made  until  the  responsible 
Federal  ofliclal  administering  the  Federal 
grant-in-aid  Act  authorizing  such  contribu- 
tion certifies  that  such  program  or  project 
meets  the  applicable  requirements  of  such 
Federal  grant-in-aid  Act  and  could  be  ap- 
proved for  Federal  contribution  under  such 
Act  if  funds  were  available  under  such  Act 
for  such  program  or  project.  Funds  may  be 
provided  for  programs  and  projects  in  a  State 
under  this  subsection  only  If  the  Commission 
determines  that  the  level  of  Federal  and 
State  financial  assistance  under  Acts  other 
than  this  Act.  for  the  same  type  of  programs 
or  projects  in  that  portion  of  the  State  with- 
in the  region,  will  not  be  diminished  In  order 
to  substitute  funds  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section. Funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  available  without  regard  to  any  lim- 
itations on  areas  eligible  for  assistance  or 
authorizations  for  appropriation  in  any  other 
Act.   Any   findings,   report,   certification,   or 


documentation  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  any  P^ed- 
eral  grant-in-aid  program  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  Federal  Cochalrman  with  respect  to 
a  supplemental  grant  for  any  project  under 
such  program." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out  "De- 
cember 31,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"December  31,  1974". 

Sec  111.  Section  224(b)  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  224)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
Immediately  preceding  "(4)",  and  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion: "or  (6)  for  any  land  reclamation,  water 
resource,  or  other  environmental  project  un- 
der section  203.  204,  206.  212,  cr  214,  except  In 
furtherance  of  a  comprehensive  environ- 
mental improvement  plan  for  an  area  of  the 
region  to  be  served  by  such  a  project,  which 
Is  approved  In  the  manner  provided  for  pro- 
grams or  projects  under  sections  223  and 
303." 

Sec  112.  Subsection  (a)  (2)  of  section  302 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  19C5  (40  App.  U.S.C.  302)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  (a)  (2)  to  make  grants  to  the  Commission 
for  Investigation,  research,  studies,  evalua- 
tions, and  assessments  of  needs,  potentials, 
or  attainments  of  the  people  of  the  region, 
technical  assistance,  training  programs,  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  construction  of  neces- 
sary facilities  incident  to  such  activities, 
which  win  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Grant  funds  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
appropriations  to  carry  out  this  section  or  In 
combination  with  funds  available  imder 
other  Federal  or  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
prams  or  from  any  other  source.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
Federal  share  In  any  such  other  program, 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
may  be  used  to  increase  such  Federal  share, 
as  the  Commission  determines  appropriate." 

Sec  113.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  401)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
authorized  In  section  105  for  administrative 
expenses,  in  section  201  for  the  Appalachian 
Development  Highway  System  and  Local  Ac- 
cess Roads,  and  In  section  201A  for  Appala- 
chian Airport  Safety  Improvements,  there  Is 
hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended,  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  $208,500,000  for  the  two- 
flscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1971; 
$277,000,000  for  the  two-fiscal-year  period 
ending  June  30.  1973;  and  $294,000,000  for  the 
t'.vo-fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30.  1976." 

Sec  114.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  405)  Is  amended  by  striking  "1971"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  will  be  no 
action  on  the  bill  today;  that  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  and  debate  will  occur 
tomorrcw. 


SUMMER  JOBS  FOR  YOUTH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  with  14  other  Members  of  this 
body,  we  wrote  the  Vice  President,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Pres'dent's  Coun- 
cil on  Youth  Opportunity,  urging  the 
Coijncil  to  fulfi'l  at  an  early  date  its 
responsibility  of  assuring  summer  jobs 
and  other  manpower  and  recreational 
programs  adequate  to  meet  the  growing 
unemployment  problem  faced  by  white 
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and  nonwhite  youths  in  poor  neighbor- 
hoods. 

We  were  moved  by  the  facts  that  while 
the  most  recently  available  quarterly  sta- 
tistics place  teenage  unemployment  at 
18.8  percent  and  among  poor  black  teen- 
agers at  a  startling  42.4  percent  and 
while  everyone — including  the  adminis- 
tration— expects  continued  unemploy- 
ment above  the  4.5  percent  benchmark 
well  into  fiscal  year  1972,  the  President's 
budget  for  that  year  would  permit  the 
funding  of  only  49,600  more  employment 
and  training  opportunities  under  current 
authorizations  than  in  this  fiscal  year, 
meeting  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  so- 
called  "target"  population. 

Of  particular  and  immediate  concern 
is  the  inadequacy  of  funding  for  next 
summer's  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
summer  job  program,  which  provides 
work  experience  for  disadvantaged 
youths  14  to  21  years  of  age.  The  funds 
appropriated  for  projects  under  that  pro- 
gram for  this  summer's  program — which 
begins  in  June  and  which  is — contained 
in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget — total 
$164,000,000,  some  $18,600,000  below  the 
$182,600,000  available  last  summer. 

Despite  this  cut,  the  Department  of 
Labor  proposes  to  provide  the  same 
number  of  opportimities  as  provided  last 
year — 414,000— by  reducing  the  program 
from  10  weeks  to  8  weeks.  This,  in  our 
opinion,  is  most  inadvisable. 

The  fact  is  that  the  needs  for  the 
coming  summer's  programs  extend  well 
beyond  even  last  year's  level.  As  a  letter 
dated  December  4,  1970,  and  a  city-by- 
city  chart  from  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
has  documented,  there  is  a  total  need  of 
at  least  641,639  full-time  opportunities 
nationwide,  consisting  of  330,973  in  the 
50  largest  cities  and  310,666  in  rural  and 
other  areas,  for  example,  in  Wilmington 
Del.,  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  and  South  Bend' 
Ind. 

Since  a  Federal  expenditure  of  $481 — 
compared  with  $442  last  year— will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  each  opportunity,  with- 
out cutting  the  hours  of  participation, 
the  documented  needs  can  be  met  only 
if  a  total  of  $308,628,359  in  Federal  fimds 
is  made  available  for  the  program.  Thus, 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $144,628,- 
359  should  be  requested  to  supplement 
the  $164,000,000  already  available. 

Our  letter  urged  both  in  respect  to 
these  programs  and  other  programs  that 
the  Council  assess  the  overall  job  and 
recreational  situation  for  the  period  of 
expected  continued  high  unemployment 
and  recommend  that  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  sub- 
mit revised  budget  requests  to  the  ap- 
propriations committees  of  the  Congress 
in  time  for  a  meaningful  response.  In 
particular,  to  insure  effective  planning, 
we  urged  that  the  Council's  annual  re- 
port on  the  summer  job  situation  be  is- 
sued at  an  early  date,  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  other  concerned 
agencies  be  encouraged  to  submit  revised 
budget  requests  for  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corp  summer  job  and  related  re- 
creational programs. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Members  will  be 
able  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the 
needs  in  their  particular  areas  will  be  met 
under  current  plans.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  there  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  chart  prepared  by 
my  office  comparing  the  slot  allocation 
for  the  50  major  cities  under  present 
funds  with  the  needs  documented  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities — U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  along  with  the  supportive 
materials  consisting  of  the  following:  a 
letter  dated  February  17.  1971  from  the 
Secretary  of  Labor;  three  tables  provided 
on  March  4.  1971,  by  the  Department  of 
Labor;  the  letter  dated  December  4.  1970. 
from  the  League  of  Cities,  and  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  we  have  sent  to  the 
Vice  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NEEDS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 

SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  NATION'S  50  LARGEST 
CITIES 


Opportun- 
ities as 
documented 
by  League 
of  Cities— 
U.S.  Con- 
ference of 
Mayors  > 


Opportun- 

ities 

allocated 

by  the 

OOLwith 

funds  now 

Additional 

appro- 

opportunities 

priated  2 

needed 

City: 

Akron 1,200 

Atlanta 3  40g 

Baltimore 8,000 

Birmingham 2.086 

Boston 3,500 

Buffalo 4,268 

Chicago 40.000 

CincinnattI 3.000 

Cleveland 10.000 

Columbus... 2,000 

Dade  County 

(Miami) 8,226 

Dallas 2,280 

Dayton 930 

Denver 2.100 

Detroit U  670 

El  Paso 1,125 

Fort  Worth 1,178 

Gary 4.300 

Honolulu 2,191 

Houston 3,000 

Indianapolis 2.500 

Jersey  City    I.993 

Kansas  City  Mo 4,000 

Los  Angeles  (in- 
cluding Long 

Beach) 20,000 

Louisville 3,500 

Memphis 2.394 

Milwaukee 3,000 

Minneapolis.. 2,735 

Newark 14,563 

New  Orleans 5,000 

New  York 77,500 

Norfolk 2,625 

Oakland 5,785 

Oklahoma  City 1.000 

Omaha 700 

Philadelphia 12.500 

Phoenix 17.0C0 

Pittsburgh 2,500 

Portland,  Oreg 5.000 

Rochester 1,000 

St.  Louis 1,500 

St.  Paul 1,025 

San  Antonio _.  5,514 

San  Diego 2.500 

San  Francisco 5,000 

Seattle 5.000 

Tampa 2,887 

Toledo 990 

Tulsa 850 

Washington,  D.C 36,  000 

Total 330,973 


477 
1,795 
5,068 
1. 1S6 
2,156 
2,159 
23, 434 
1,512 
5.315 

852 

2,492 

1,194 
572 
739 

8,270 
517 
604 

1,584 
405 

2,106 
710 

1,076 

1,300 


12, 459 
1,874 
1.214 
1.656 
1,286 
3,415 
1,412 
31,  362 
1,386 
3,114 

931 
1,056 
4,339 
2,388 
4.321 
1,075 

918 
1.755 

386 
2,782 
2,172 
2.152 
1,558 
2.384 

545 

311 
10,  775 


723 
1.613 
2.932 
900 
1,344 
2,109 
16.566 
1,488 
4,685 
1,148 

5,734 
1,086 

358 
1,361 
3,400 

60S 

574 
2.716 
1,786 

894 
1,790 

917 
2,700 


7,541 

1,628 

1,180 

1.079 

1,449 

11,148 

3,588 

46,138 

1,239 

2,671 

69 

-356 

8,161 

14,612 

-1,821 

3,925 

82 

-255 

639 

2,732 

328 

2,848 

3,442 

503 

445 

539 

25, 225 


141,064 


189, 909 


1  See  letter  dated  Dec.  4.  1970.  and  accompanying  chart. 
»See  table  III  provided  by  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Mar.  4 
1971. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  17, 1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  28,  1971,  concerning 
the    funding    and    enrollment    opportunity 


levels  for  the  1971  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
(NYC)  summer  program. 

A  total  of  414  thousand  enrollment  oppor- 
tunities Is  planned  for  summer  1971.  This  is 
the  same  as  the  full-term  equivalent  oppor- 
tunity level  of  the  summer  1970  program, 
which  Included  a  number  of  short-term  op- 
portunities which  raised  the  contracted  level 
above  414  thousand. 

In  1970,  obligations  for  the  regular  NYC 
summer  program  were  $182.6  million.  Includ- 
ing obligations  against  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. The  average  cost  per  full-term 
equivalent  enrollment  was  $442. 

The  funding  level  for  1971  Is  $165.7  million. 
Subtracting  National  Office  costs  for  audit, 
$1C4.0  million  are  available  for  allocation  to 
project  sponsors.  The  minimum  wage  will  be 
$1.60  per  hour  compared  to  $1.45  per  hour 
last  year.  The  unit  per  enrollment,  at  the 
higher  wage.  Is  estimated  at  $481  If  the  same 
260  hours  allowed  each  enroUee  last  summer 
is  repealed. 

With  fewer  total  dollars  and  higher  wage 
costs  it  is  evident  that  either  the  number 
enrolled,  or  the  hours  of  participation  and 
the  earnings  of  enrollees  would  have  to  be 
adjusted. 

We  plan  to  continue  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram with  90  percent  of  Federal  money  and 
10  percent  cash  or  in-kind  contributions 
from  local  sponsors.  Therefore,  it  Is  our  Judg- 
ment that  it  is  best  to  maintain  enrollment 
at  414  thousand  but  reduce  each  enroUee's 
maximum  participation  from  260  to  212 
hours  for  the  summer. 

I  appreciate  your  continued  Interest  In  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

J.  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

TABLE  l.-FISCAL  YEAR  1971  NYC  SUMMER  PROGRAM  SLOT 
ALLOCATIONS 


1970 


Region  and  State 


Fiscal  year 

1971  slat 

initial  slot 

allocation 


Fiscal  year 
1971  slot 
allocation 


Region  I 

Connecticut 

Maine. 

Massachusetts.. 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island... 
Vermont.    

Region  II 

New  Jersey..  . 

New  York 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands.. 

Region  III 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania... 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

Region  IV 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee 

Region  V 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Region  VI 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 


12,409 


16.631 


2.636 
10,360 
5,590 

690 
1,430 

703 


3,765 
1.813 
7,588 

894 
1,727 

844 


51,626 

64,545 

8.633 

36.927 

5,936 

130 

10,891 

45,561 

7,937 

156 

32,546 

40. 270 

552 

818 

6.116 

7,285 

13.507 

17, 339 

6.091 

7,351 

6,280 

2,447 

60.070 

75,772 

6.186 

8.204 

6,234 

9.760 

8,375 

10, 298 

9,245 

11,010 

5,879 

7,500 

11,253 

13,401 

5,476 

6,523 

7,422 

9,076 

61,236 

77,644 

24,111 

28,715 

4,612 

6,808 

10,125 

14,258 

5,189 

6.179 

12,433 

15,692 

4,766 

5.992 

37.881 

45,874 

5.215 

6,212 

7,564 

9.399 

2,553 

3,041 

4,453 

5,303 
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TABLE  I. 


-FISCAL  YEAR  1971  NYC  SUMMER  PROGRAM  SLOT 
ALLOCATIONS— Continued 


1970 


Region  and  State 


Fiscal  year 

1971  slot 

initial  slot 

allocation 


Fiscal  year 
1971  slot 
allocation 


Texas 

18,096 

21.919 

Region  VII 

13,644 

17,381 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Missouri 

3.198 
2.219 
6,122 
2,105 

3,894 
2,929 
8  050 

Nebraska 

2,508 

Region  VIII 

8,002 

2,214 
1,578 
1,077 
1,331 
1,394 
408 

10.104 

Colorado 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

3,134 
1,879 
1,283 

South  Dakota 

1,583 

Utah 

Wyoming 

1,684 
541 

Region  IX 

34,235 

43,788 

Arizona 

5,636 

27,032 
889 

592 
86 

0 

6,712 

California 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

Guam 

American  Samoa  and  Trust 
Territories 

34,977 
1,061 

788 
205 

45 

Region  X 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington 

7,821 

1.117 

670 

2,366 

3,668 

11,216 

1,561 

930 

3,273 

5,452 

District  of  Columbia. 

8,530 

10, 775 

National  total 

328, 000 

414,  000 

Source:  Department  of  Labor  (Mar.  4, 1971). 


TABLE  2.-FISCAL  YEAR  1971  NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS 
SUMMER  PROGRAM,  NOA  FUNDS  ALLOCATION 


|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Region  and  State 


EOA 


MDTA 


251 

1,491 

121 

718 

508 

3,005 

60 

354 

115 

684 

56 

334 

Region  I $5,475       $1,111         $6,586 

Connecticut 1,240 

Maine... 597 

Massachusetts 2,497 

New  Hampshire 294 

Rhode  Island 569 

Vermont 278 

Region  II 21,240         4,320         25,560 

New  Jersey 3.585           728          4,313 

New  York 14,450        3,592         18,042 

Puerto  Rico 3,143               0          3,143 

Virgin  Islands 62                0                62 

Region  III 13,252 

Delaware 269 

Maryland 2,398 

Pennsylvania 5,706 

Virginia 2,419 

West  Virginia 2.400 

Region  IV 24, 935         5.071         30,006 

Alabama 2,700             549           3,249 

Florida 3,212            653          3,865 

Georgia 3,389            689          4,078 

Kentucky 3,623             737           4,360 

Mississippi  2,468             502           2,970 

North  Carolina 4,410            897           5,307 

South  Carolina 2,146            437          2,583 

Tennessee 2,987            607           3,594 

Region  V 25,  553         5,194        30,  747 

Illinois 9,450         1,921          11,371 

Indiana. 2.240            456          2,696 

Michigan 4,692             954           5,646 

Minnesota 2,034             413           2,447 

Ohio 5.164         1,050          6,214 

Wisconsin 1,973            400          2,373 


2,695 

55 

487 

1.160 

492 

501 


15, 947 
324 
2,885 
6,866 
2,911 
2,961 


Region  and  State 


EOA 


MDTA 


Total 
fiscal  year 
1971  NOA 
funds  al- 
location 


RegionVI 15,100  3,066  18,166 

Arkansas 2,045  415  2,460 

Louisiana 3,095  627  3,722 

New  Mexico 1,000  204  1,204 

Oklahoma 1,745  355  2,100 

Texas 7,215  1,465  8,680 

Region  VII 5,720  1,163  6.883 

Iowa 1,282  260  1,542 

Kansas 964  196  1,160 

Missouri 2,649  539  3,188 

Nebraska 825  168  993 

Region  VIII 3^325  676  OOl 

Colorado 1,031  210  1,241 

Montana 618  126  744 

North  Dakota 422  86  508 

South  Dakota 521  106  627 

Utah 555  112  667 

Wyoming 178  36  214 

Region  IX 14,410  2,930  17,340 

Arizona 2,209  449  2,658 

California 11,370  2,481  13,851 

Hawaii 420  0  420 

Nevada 312  0  312 

Guam 81  0  81 

American  Samoa  and 

Trust  Territory 18  0  18 

Region  X 3^807  77^4  4,581 

Alaska 758  0  758 

Idaho 368  0  368 

Oregon 1,077  219  1,296 

Washington 1,604  555  2,159 

District  of  Columbia 4,267  0  4,267 

Total 137,084  27,000  IMjm 


Source:  Department  of  Labor  (Mar.  4, 1971). 


TABLE    3.-FISCAL    YEAR    1971    NEIGHBORHOOD    YOUTH 
CORPS  SUMMER  PROGRAM— 50  CITY  ALLOCATIONS 


Total 

Fiscal  year 
1970 

Fiscal  year 
1971  (!lOA 

fiscal  year 
1971  NOA 

Fiscal  year 

initial  slot 

1971  slot 

funds 

funds  al- 

allocation 

allocation 

allocation 

location 

Region  I : 

Boston. 1,588 

Region  II: 

Jersey  City 853 

Newark 2,707 

Buffalo 1,750 

New  York 25,419 

Rochester 744 

Region  III: 

Ballrnore  .   4,255 

Philadelphia 3.380 

Pittsburgh 3.366 

Norfolk 1,148 

Region  IV: 

Birmingham 894 

Dade  County 

(Miami) 1,592 

Tampa.. 1,523 

Atlanta  1,460 

Louisville 1,574 

Memphis 993 

Region  V : 

Chicago 19,676 

Gary 1.073 

Indianapolis 481 

Detroit. 5,873 

Minneapolis... 1.080 

St.  Paul 324 

Akron 378 

Cincinnati 1.198 

Cleveland 4,211 

Columbus 675 

Dayton 453 

Toledo 432 

Milwaukee 1,317 

Region  VI : 

New  Orleans 1,136 

Oklahoma  City 782 

Tulsa 261 

Dallas 986 

El  Paso 427 

Ft.  Worth 499 

Houston 1,739 

San  Antonio 2,297 


2, 156         $853, 780 


1.076 

3,415 

2.159 

31.  362 

918 

5.068 
4.339 


321 
386 


1.186 


2.492 
2,384 
1,795 
1.874 
1,214 


23,  434 
1,584 

710 
8,270 
1,286 

386 


477 

1,512 

5,315 

852 

572 

545 

1,656 

1,412 
931 
311 

1,194 
517 
604 

2,106 

2,782 


426, 100 

1,352.340 

854.960 

12.419,350 

363,530 

2. 006. 930 

1.718.240 

1.711,120 

548. 860 

469,660 

986, 830 
944,  060 
710,820 
742, 100 
480, 740 

9,  279,  860 
627, 260 
281. 160 

3,274,920 
509. 260 
152,  860 
188,890 
598, 750 

2, 104.  740 
337, 390 
226.510 
215.820 
655,  780 

$559. 150 
368.680 
123. 160 
472. 820 
204. 730 
239, 180 
833, 980 
1,101,670 


Fiscal  year 

1970 

initial  slot 

allocation 


Fiscal  year 
1971  slot 
allocation 


Fiscal  year 

1971  f<OA 

funds 

allocation 


Region  VII: 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

Omaha 

Region  VIII:  Denver.. 
Region  IX: 

Phoenix 

Los  Angeles  (Incl. 
Long  Beach) 

Oakland 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Honolulu 

Region  X : 

Portland 

Seattle 

Washington,  D.C... 

Total 


989 

1,335 

886 

522 

1,300 

1,755 

1,056 

739 

$514,800 
694,980 
418, 180 
292,640 

2,005 

2,388 

945, 650 

9,629 
2,407 
1,679 
1,663 
339 

12,459 
3,114 
2,172 
2,152 
405 

4.933.760 

1.233.140 

860.110 

852, 190 

160.380 

777 
1,048 
8,530 

1,075 

1,558 

10,  775 

425,  700 

616,970 

4, 267, 000 

130,353 

164,549 

65,161,490 

Source:  Department  of  Labor,  Mar.  4,  1971. 

National  Leagxte  of  CrriES. 
U.S.  Conference  or  Mayors, 

December  4, 1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javfts:  In  response  to  your 
request  for  Information,  we  have  made  In- 
quiries as  to  the  cities'  1971  needs  for  the 
summer  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  slots. 
The  Information  we  have  received  from  the 
fifty  largest  cities  shows  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  slots  these  cities  could  effectively  use 
this  summer  Is  330,973. 

On  the  basis  of  our  contacts  with  a  sample 
of  smaller  cities,  we  estimate  their  needs  and 
the  number  of  slots  these  cities  could  effec- 
tively utilize  to  tot«l  310,666. 

Combining  these  figures — the  total  for  the 
fifty  largest  cities  with  estimated  needs  for 
the  balance  of  the  nation,  the  present  real 
need  for  1971  Is  641,639  slots  nationwide. 

We  trust  that  these  statistics  will  be  help- 
ful to  you  in  pointing  up  the  critical  need  for 
an  enlarged  appropriation  for  the  summer 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Gttnther, 
Executive  Director,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

Patrick  Healt, 
Executive  Vice  President,  National  League 
of  Cities. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  50  LARGEST  CITIES 


City 


1969 
total 
need 


1970 
total 
need 


1971 
total 
need 


Akron .  612 

Atlanta 2.267 

Baltimore 7.000 

Birmingham.. 1.390 

Boston 2.200 

Buffalo 2.845 

Chicago 31.000 

Cincinnatti  1.935 

Cleveland 6.900 

Columbus     1.100 

Dade  County  (Miami) 2.150 

Dallas 1.520 

Dayton 620 

Denver 800 

Detroit 7.780 

El  Paso 719 

Fort  Worth 785 

Gary 1.330 

Honolulu 1.461 

Houston.   2.844 

Indianapolis 650 

Jersey  City 1.275 

Kansas  City  Mo 1.400 

Los  Angeles  (including  Long 

Beach)...- 12,828 

Louisville.. 2.605 

Memphis 1.500 

Milwaukee 1.925 

Minneapolis 1,750 

Newark 1,480 

NewOrleans 8,490 


765 

1.200 

1.460 

3.408 

8.000 

8.000 

1.738 

2.086 

2.750 

3.500 

3.557 

4.268 

38,750 

40.000 

2,419 

3,000 

8.000 

10.000 

1.378 

2.000 

2.668 

8.226 

1.900 

2,280 

775 

930 

1.000 

2.100 

9,725 

11,670 

900 

1.125 

981 

1.178 

1,725 

4.300 

1.826 

2.191 

3.555 

3.000 

812 

2.500 

1.584 

1.993 

2,225 

4.000 

16,000 

20.000 

3,256 

3,500 

1,875 

2,394 

2,406 

3,000 

2,188 

2.735 

12,000 

14,563 

10,615 

5,000 
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City 


1969 
total 
need 


1970 
total 
need 


1971 

total 
need 


New  York 50,000 

Norfolk 1,750 

Oakland 3  857 

Oklatioma  City l,27o 

Ohmatia -  1,455 

Plladelphia -  ♦,  105 

Phoenix 3  285 

Pittsburgh 3,915 

Portland,  Oreg 1  066 

Rochester 1.225 

SL  Louij 1834 

SLPaul 683 

San  Antonio 3  742 

San  Oiego. 2!689 

San  Francisco 2,625 

Seattle 1  495 

Tampa 1,925 

Toledo 700 

Tulsa 420 

Washington,  O.C 12,805 

■  *^Total  need:  For  the  ~ 

•  ^        50  largest  cities 214,758 


62,500 

77.500 

2,188 

2.625 

4,821 

5,785 

1,58S 

1,000 

1,819 

700 

12,500 

12,500 

4.106 

17,000 

4.894 

2,500 

1.328 

5.000 

1,531 

1,000 

4,000 

1,500 

854 

1.025 

4,678 

5.514 

2,616 

2,500 

3,291 

5.000 

1.500 

5.000 

2,405 

2,887 

825 

990 

525 

850 

30,000 

36,000 

296, 201       333, 973 


1970  estimate  need  balance  of  Nation,  selected 

smaller  cities 

[1971  total  need] 

Wilmington,   Del 2,000 

Port  Lauderdale,  Fla '400 

Wlnston-Salem,  N.C "  250 

Little  Rock,  Ark l."lll  300 

Providence,  R.I _  j  jqo 

mica,   N.Y- I..III         '400 

South  Bend,  Ind 11..!  450 

Estimated  need  balance  of  Nation..  310,  666 
Estimated  total  need  of  1971  for  Na- 
tion     641.639 

(Source:  League  of  Cities.) 

U.S.  Sknaii, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  22, 1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  Presdjent:  We  are  writing 
you  to  urge  that  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity  fulflll  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  Its  responsibility  of  assuring 
effective  program  planning  for  summer  and 
other  youth  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  current  national  unemployment  rate 
of  6  percent  falls  very  heavily  on  disadvan- 
taged youth.  The  most  recent  available  sta- 
tistics show  a  Jobless  rate  among  all  teen- 
agers In  poor  neighborhoods  of  27.8  percent 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1970 — compared  with 
17.4  percent  In  the  last  quarter  of  1969;  the 
rate  among  white  teenagers  In  such  neigh- 
borhoods was  18.8  percent — compared  with 
11  percent  In  1969;  and  the  rate  among  black 
teenagers  In  such  areas  was  42.4  percent — 
or  almost  half — compared  with  26.7  percent 
In  the   last  quarter  of   1969. 

WhUe  we  hope  that  the  situation  will  be 
otherwise,  past  experience  Indicates  that 
unemployment  usually  reaches  Its  highest 
point  after  the  economy  has  started  Its  re- 
covery and  expert  opinion  holds  that  high 
levels  of  unemployment  will  continue  Into 
1972.  In  that  connection,  we  note  the  recent 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  which  in- 
dicates that  the  Administration's  own  plan 
is  to  set  a  path  that  will  probably  not  re- 
duce the  unemployment  rate  to  "the  414 
percent  zone"  at  the  earliest  until  the  second 
quarter  of  1972. 

Accordingly,  we  are  concerned  that  the 
appropriations  already  made  or  requested 
for  manpower  training  and  employment 
programs  from  now  through  mid  1972  will 
not  be  adequate  to  alleviate  the  hardship 
imposed  upon  youth,  as  well  as  others,  by 
these  conditions. 

Por  example,  the  appropriation  for  projects 
under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  Sum- 
mer Job  program — which  provides  opportuni- 
ties to  disadvantaged  youth  14-21  years — Is 
at  a  level  (funded  under  this  fiscal  1971 
budget)    of   $164,000,000    for    next   summer. 


$18,600,000  below  the  $182,600,000  available 
last  summer. 

We  understand  that  despite  the  lower  fed- 
eral funding  level,  the  Department  of  Labor 
Intends  to  provide  approximately  the  same 
number  of  opportiinitles,  414,000,  by  reduc- 
ing the  hours  of  participation  for  each  youth 
to  212  (approximately  8  weeks)  compared 
with  260  (approximately  ten  weeks)  in  past 
years. 

In  our  opinion,  this  new  policy  is  regret- 
table in  light  of  the  need  to  provide  a  full 
experience  for  youths  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
grams, particularly  under  the  current  eco- 
nomic circumstances. 

Indeed,  the  established  needs  for  the  com- 
ing summer's  programs  extend  well  beyond 
even  last  year's  level.  As  the  enclosed  letter 
dated  December  4,  1970  and  a  clty-by-clty 
chart  from  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  shows,  there  is  a 
total  need  of  at  least  641,639  opportunities 
consisting  of  330,973  in  the  50  largest  cities 
and  310,666  in  rural  and  other  areas. 

Since  a  federal  expenditure  of  $481  (com- 
pared with  $442  last  year)  will  be  required 
to  provide  each  opportunity,  without  cutting 
the  hours  of  participation,  the  documented 
needs  can  be  met  only  if  a  total  of  $308.- 
628,359  in  federal  funds  Is  made  avaUable  for 
the  program.  Thus,  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $144,628,359  should  be  requested  to 
supplement  the  $164,000,000  already  avail- 
able. 

We  also  note  with  concern  that,  although 
the  adoption  of  the  President's  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals  might  improve  the  situation, 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  for 
currently  authorized  manpower  programs 
will  permit  the  funding  of  only  49,600  more 
employment  and  training  opportunities  than 
in  this  fiscal  year.  Of  special  concern  is  the 
fact  that  public  sector  programs  which  par- 
ticularly reach  youth— for  example,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  out-of-school  pro- 
gram and  the  Public  Sector  on  the  Job  Train- 
ing program  would  be  held  at  the  current 
funding  levels. 

Accordingly,  we  hope  that  the  Council  wUl 
Msess  the  overall  Job  and  recreational  situa- 
tion for  the  period  of  expected  continued  high 
unemployment  and  will  recommend  that  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment submit  revised  budget  requests  to  the 
appropriations  committees  of  the  Congress  in 
time  for  a  meaningful  response. 

In  particular,  to  ensure  effective  planning 
we  urge  that  the  Council's  annual  report  oii 
the  summer  Job  situation  be  Issued  at  an 
early  date,  and  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  other  concerned  agencies  be  encouraged 
to  submit  revised  budget  requests  for  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corp  summer  and  re- 
lated recreational  programs. 

It  Is  clear  that  as  In  the  past  summer, 
economic  conditions  will  also  make  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  private  sector  to  take  up  the 
slack  through  such  voluntary  Job  programs  as 
those  conducted  by  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen. 

As  members  of  the  Senate,  we  share  re- 
sponsibility with  the  Council  and  the  con- 
cerned   agencies    to    help    to    alleviate    the 
problem  of  unemployment  as  it  affects  youth 
and  we  hope  to  work  together  to  that  end. 
Sincerely, 
Jacob      K.      jAvrrs.      Alan      Cranston, 
Jennings    Randolph,    Abraham    Ribi- 
COFP,   Qaylord   Nelson.    Birch   Bayh, 
Adlai  Stevenson  III.  Clifford  P.  Case, 
W.\i,ter     F.      Mondale,      Edward      W. 
Brooke.    William    Proxmire,    Thomas 
F.   Eagleton,   George  McGovern.  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy.  Philip  A.  Hart. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


H 


The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  clerk 
will  cal  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  JAVTTS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  colloquy  for 
which  an  order  already  has  been  en- 
tered, recognizing  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Maxhias) 
for  30  minutes,  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs)  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes,  the  time  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  45  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  ab.<:ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY,  MARCH  11,  UNTIL  10 
A.M.,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  12,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  tomorrow,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  a.m.  on  Fridav  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  CTerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
TIME  TO  FILE  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  both  the 
minority  and  majority  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  that  the 
time  for  filing  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee be  extended  from  March  10,  today, 
to  March  24,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  VIRGINIA  AND 
SENATOR  DOLE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  reading  of  the  Journal, 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  and  the  disposition  of 
any  unobjected  to  items  on  the  calendar, 
if  there  be  any,  the  able  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and  the  able  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene,  following  an 
adjournment,  at  10:30  a.m.  and.  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  and  the  dis- 
position of  any  unobjected  to  items  on 
the  Calendar,  if  there  be  any,  there  will 
be  colloquy  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 


(Mr.  Byrd)  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  . 

Following  the  aforementioned  col- 
loquy, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  will  be 
recognized  under  a  previous  order  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes;  to  be  followed 
by  the  equally  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Following  the  remarks  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  there 
will  be  a  colloquy  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  with  the  time  to  be  controlled 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ; 
following  which  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  to 
be  followed  at  about  12  o'clock  meridian 
by  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  exceed  45 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

At  the  close  of  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  the 
pending  business — which  bv  virtue  of  the 
adjournment  will  become  the  unfinished 
business — will  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  will  continue  its  consid- 
eration thereof. 

The  imflnished  business  will  be  S.  575, 
a  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  as  .-imended. 

It  is  likely  that  one  or  more  roUcall 
votes  will  occur  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  reminder  to  Sena- 
tors, the  able  majority  leader  has  indi- 
cated that  following  action — hopefully 
tomorrow — on  S.  575,  extending  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act,  the 
Senate  is  expected  to  take  up  H.R.  4690, 
the  bill  to  raise  the  ceiling  on  the  pubUc 
debt.  Action  on  that  bill  Is  expected  to 
occur  on  Friday. 

The  able  majority  leader  has  indicated 
that  there  might  be  some  contention  on 
the  bill  raising  the  debt  ceiling  and  that 
a  social  security  amendment  will  likely 
be  offered  thereto. 

The  majority  leader  has  Indicated  that 
there  will  likely  be  rollcall  votes  on  Fri- 
day and  that  if  action  on  that  bill,  H.R. 
4690,  is  not  completed  on  Friday,  the 
Senate  will  continue  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter on  Monday  next. 

The  majority  leader  also  indicated 
that,  following  action  on  H.R.  4690, 
there  would  likely  be  action  on  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17,  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment. 

The  majority  leader  stated  that  there 
is  a  possibility,  following  action  on  the 
measures  heretofore  enumerated,  that 
the  Senate  will  likely  consider  S.  Res.  17, 
a  resolution  amending  rule  XXIV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  . 

The  majority  leader  further  indicated 
that  at  some  time — sooner  or  later — 
there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  Senate  will 
act  on  S.  671,  a  bill  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Metcalf  and  Mansfield,  to  provide 
for  division  and  for  the  disposition  of  the 


funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the  Black- 
feet  Indian  Reservation,  Montana,  and 
the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belk- 
nap Reservation.  Montana. 

So,  Senators  are  reminded  that  roll- 
call  votes  are  anticipated  on  tomorrow 
and  Friday  and  perhaps  Monday.  That 
is  as  far  into  the  future  as  we  can  see 
for  the  present. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, March  11,  1971,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  10, 1971 : 

In  the  Air  Force 

Ernest  F.  Hasselbrink,  118265027,  for  re- 
appointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  captain,  from  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  1210  and  1211,  title  10, 
United  States  Code. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10, 
United  States  Cede,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duty  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

To  be  first  lieutenant  {judge  advocate) 

Lyman  D.  Bedford.  571629058. 

Jack  S.  Bender  III,  515426039. 

Michael  R.  Emerson.  226585395. 

Frank  J.  Palk,  Jr.,  539380684. 

WllUam  C.  Thomnson,  Jr.,  225543177. 

Frank  M.  Wells,  2*77403838, 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8284,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

Abbott,  Sherwood  S.,  237706102. 

Abney,  Billy  W.,  437642546. 

Adklns,  Joel  E..  079346166. 

Adler,  Bradley  B.,  437645324. 

Alexander,  Joseph  D..  558580379. 

Alexander,  Thomas  L.,  466723904. 

Allen,  George  W..  289387968. 

Allen,  Richard  H.,  143345394. 

Alley,  Charles  E..  557562319. 

Allgaier,  William  A.,  in,  001302096. 

Alllck,  Samual  O.,  485467913. 

Alvord,  Robert  A.,  302388613. 

Alwood,  Gary  L.,  280381389. 

Ambrose,  John  W..  in.  181349214. 

Amlck,  Michael  D.,  524584040. 

Anderson,  Prank  W..  Jr.,  017325996. 

Anderson,  John  M..  Jr.,  072389384. 

Anderson,  Jon  J.,  210307291. 

Anderson,  Morris  E.,  506621147. 

Angelo,  Wmiam  J.,  196325785. 

Armstrong,  Francis  C,  III,  578581794. 

Arzola,  Nelson,  583014200. 

Asadourian,  George  G.,  Jr.,  080366335. 

Ashman,  David,  158328372. 

Atchley,  Gordon  H.,  441422603. 

Augspurger.  David  E..  292368204. 

Austin,  Charles  E..  445429602. 
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Azuma,  Robert  T.,  348282818. 
Backers,  Glen  E.,  295365903. 
Balnbrldge.  Richard  R.,  247722103. 
Balr,  Charles  A.,  Jr..  346345009. 
Baker,  George  L.,  371443001. 
Bakonyl,  Laszlo  J.,  171341430. 
Baldwin,  Ralph  H..  Ill,  535403713. 
Ball,  Norman  K.,  366441702. 
Balmanno,  William  P.,  562583244. 
Bangeman,  Mark  P..  356344062. 
BarateUl,  Philip  J.,  145328667. 
Barber.  David  M..  492462603. 
Earnhardt,  James  W..  Jr..  269420382. 
Barr,  Charles  M.,  511389541. 
Barr,  Tommy  D..  479541806. 
Barrett,  Gerald  P..  Jr.,  115343557. 
Barrett,  John  R.,  488482125. 
Barry,  Maurice  H.,  052360708. 
Bartenleld,  Chelsea  L.,  257666224. 
Barton,  Richard  W.,  273381883. 
Bartos,  Henry  S.,  249689226. 
Bass,  Charles  A..  284365366. 
Bassham.  Cecil  N.,  465484360. 
Baugh,  John  E..  253627843. 
Baxter,  Ronald  L..  572449637. 
Beal,  John  P.,  056367661. 
Beard,  Paye  L.,  299363243. 
Beaver,  Phillip  E..  459687148. 
Beck,  Gerald  D.,  518524020. 
Beggs,  Richard  G.,  144343119. 
Belerschmltt,  Gerald  A..  Jr.,  181329681. 
Bell,  Craig  S.,  042343804. 
Belman,  Larry  J.,  484504340. 
Bencks,  Edward  G.,  014327275. 
Benedict,  Andrew  H.,  250545514. 
Benedict,  Stephen  L.,  395422488. 
Benner,  Joseph  G.,  216425097. 
Bennett,  Stephen  L..   213380269. 
Benson,  Joseph  L..  406564814. 
Bentley,  Edward  P.,  089368128. 
Bergo,  Kenneth  M..  475462385. 
Bernard,  JuUua  A.,  Jr.,  540487916. 
Berry,  Danny  L.,  276387117. 
Berta,  William  C.  520444038. 
Best  Stoddard  L.,  230563516. 
Bevan.  Wayne,  R.,  571480205. 
Blezad,  I>anlel  J.,  349368365. 
Biggs,  John  C,  281406749. 
Birch,  Craig  A..  145345283. 
Bird,  Ronald  W.,  555568223. 
Bishop,  William  R.,  248729045. 
Blackwell.  Joe  E.,  460664364. 
Blair,  Harry  B.,  289366504. 
Blake,  Earl  G.,  Jr.,  538426603. 
Bochlcchlo.  Leonard  P.,  317426101. 
Bolhm,  Albert  R.,  212448648. 
Bor,  Frederick  C,  046328637. 
Bond,  James  P.,  142361049. 
Bonner,  Lawrence  M.,  226542487. 
Borandl,  Bernard  A..  266684388. 
Borders,  Gerald  D.,  314461864. 
Borgon,  Prank  A.,  379426871. 
Boswell,  Lance,  670600840. 
Bothwell,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  558623831. 
Boudreaux,  Ray  M.,  463641961. 
Bowen,  Vernon  W.,  Jr.,  256666118. 
Bowman,  John  G.,  Jr.,  230666490. 
Boyle,  Matthew  A.,  113342098. 
Brackenhofif,  Don  M.,  343345672. 
Bradley,  John  L.,  ni,  228601444. 
Brady,  Cedrlc  T.,  670686384. 
Brady,  John  M.,  518467782. 
Brady,  Thomas  P..  Jr..  451688430. 
Braeutlgam.  Robert  E  .  521568292. 
Bremer,  Etonald  H.,  490483264. 
Brickman.  Larry  E  .  320388296. 
Brltton,  Jack  W..  552600432. 
Brock.  James  D.,  237623688. 
Brooks.  Prank  S..  Ill,  320387257. 
Brust.  William  P.,  486485861. 
Brothers,  Douglas  A..  010345426. 
Brown,  Benjamin  J,,  237701959. 
Brown,  Edward  C.  176368647. 
Brown.  James  R.,  252640723, 
Brown,  Louis  C,  Jr.,  401607396. 
Brown,  Robert  L  ,  469485096. 
Bruce.  David  J.,  484483876. 
Bruer.  Charles  R.,  413683123. 


Brunstetter,  David  A.,  301426183. 
Brus,  Robert  A..  485525416. 
Bryson,  Bernard  E.,  247704458. 
Bryson,  Jon  H.,  453601046. 
Buchanan,  Norman  H.,  411667248. 
Buettell,  Roger  B..  III.  285400161. 
Butler,  Billy  G.,  242544155. 
Butler,  Marlln  J.,  512447954. 
Butler,  Robert  L..  521665405. 
Butterfleld,  William  P.,  331361826. 
Buynlskl,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  289369954. 
Byron,  Robert  A.,  317447025. 
Calder,  William  T.,  085340002. 
Callahan,  John  C,  499487065. 
Camacho,  Prancisco  P.,  469487221. 
Cameron,  Charles  D.,  239644830. 
Campbell,  Donald  D  ,  228541776. 
Campbell,  Tom  J.,  521640109. 
Canavtm,  Thomas,  302340607. 
Canlda,  H.  B.,  448422275. 
Cannon,  Roger  S.,  467827295. 
Carlngton,  Thomas  C,  310443012. 
Carlson,  Rodney  L.,  361341766. 
Carpeaux,  Walter  B..  318382159. 
Carpenter,  Charles  L..  498427434. 
Carpenter,  Dennis  D.,  304469821. 
Carr,  Ronald  L.,  526668398. 
Carrillo,  John,  457702131. 
Carrlngton,  Henry  G.,  565542908. 
Carroll,  Gerard  M.,  Jr.,  200345382. 
Carter.  Edward  B..  250707828. 
Carter,  Larry  G.,  253688556. 
Carter,  Robert  W.,  528540435. 
Cassulo,  Prank  A..  049346136. 
Castonguay,  Joseph  L.,  475409674. 
Gathers.  George  R.,  093344910. 
Center,  James  W.,  452667152. 
Chadwick,  Charles  R.,  385445991. 
Chaffee,  Robert  G.,  316442907. 
Charlton,  John  T.,  469689392. 
Childs,  Charles  I.,  526587098. 
Chnstenson.  Gerald  A.,  502407766. 
Christian,  Don  O.,  454641656. 
Christian,  James  D.,  258665654. 
Clark,  Gary  L.,  572643703. 
Clark,  John  C,  II,  466703533. 
Clark,  Raymond  E.,  463682293. 
Clark,  Ronald  D.,  484488198. 
Clement,  Thomas  E.,  265645509.  ' 
Clements.  Frederick  D.,  264567967. 
Clements,  John  R.,  531449418. 
Clendenln,  Gary  L.,  296383566. 
Cobb,  Earl  H.,  436541551. 
Cochran,  Charlie  T.,  229568117. 
CoUard,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  431760772. 
Congleton,  Duane  E..  544466312. 
Conley,  David  R.,  401604563. 
Connors,  Paul  C,  348243668. 
Coon.  Richard  K.,  090362518. 
Cooper,  David  W..  547543660. 
Cooper,  Robert  M.,  531423601. 
Cooper,  Roger  S.,  604485055. 
Cooper,  William  D.,  240702838. 
Copeland,  David  W.,  272387095. 
Copier,  Thomas  H..  304444165. 
Copley.  Waldo  H..  518388172. 
Core,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  232647523. 
Coughlln,  Raymond  J.,  125349151. 
Councilman,  Richard  A..  072304405. 
Counts,  Jake  S.,  247761391. 
Cox,  Joseph  E..  Jr..  239621162. 
Cox,  Ronald  O.,  537401035. 
Craft,  Robert  D.,  267648104. 
Crane,  Stephen  G.,  332345458. 
Crawford,  James  W.,  478547446. 
Creedon,  Michael  J..  164349419. 
Crunholm.  John  J.,  015342666. 
Cropper,  William  P..  Jr  ,  405528834. 
Crossett,  David  C,  001343929. 
Crowther,  Wayne  R.,  554642325. 
Crump,  Manning  L.,  490444530. 
Cullen,  Bruce  J.,  150321357. 
Cunningham,  Jlmmie  D..  426868046. 
Curry,  Arthur  A.,  049320632. 
Curtln,  Gary  L.,  283369229. 
Curtis,  Larry  L.,  669520196. 
Dale,  Kenneth  W..  542426142. 
Dangerfleld,  Joseph  W.,  551604299. 
Darnell,  Donald  R.,  521525716. 


Darter,  Lewie  J..  Ill,  213380931. 
Daugherty,  Ronald  H.,  413702990. 
Davidson,  WUliam  P.,  129325449. 
Davis,  Charles  W.,  031326139. 
Davis,  Gene  R.,  244648039. 
Davis,  John  A.,  266666769. 
Davis,  Noel  C,  532365446. 
Davis,  Perry  P.,  Jr.,  412721617. 
Davis,  Randolph  R.,  248687389. 
Dearlng,  James  W..  521567463. 
Deck,  Ronald  L.,  186340952. 
Decker,  Daniel  E.,  287368498. 
Deer,  Thomas  E.,  194328474. 
Degrand,  James  M.,  490464715. 
Dehay,  Jesse  C,  Jr.,  565628611. 
Delury,  John  W.,  Jr.,  550621532. 
Denne,  Arthur  C,  327347904. 
Dennis.  William  G.,  188340031. 
Dottmer,  Herman  W.,  150404652. 
Detrow,  Carl  S.,  269409691. 
Devlncenzo,  William  M.,  038264039. 
Devlne,  Lawrence  L..  016329842. 
Dewees,  Ronald  H.,  466744711. 
Dewerff,  Robert  W.,  360366642. 
Dlbartolomed,  Prank,  301366406. 
Dickinson,  David  J.,  012323820. 
Dlggins,  William  H.,  311421114. 
.   Dlllehay,  Lawrence  B.,  330383658. 
Dlmon,  Frederick  L.,  484502025. 
Dlneen,  Peter  P.,  389426241. 
Dixon.  Glenn  R.,  Jr.,  047342062. 
Doak,  Larry  A.,  538382347. 
Doege.  Larry  B.,  514409597. 
Domlnguez.  Joseph  T..  Jr.,  138343818. 
Donahue,  William  J..  401583904. 
Donkonics,  Peter  J.,  149320701, 
Donovan,  Michael  L..  512466681. 
Dooly,  Michael  R.,  258666775. 
Dorsey,  Phillip  A..  252748767. 
Dot&on,  Bernard  E.,  Jr.,  237660359. 
Dotson,  Robert  S..  531401252. 
Doucette.  Christopher,  002320816. 
Douglas,  Donald  E..  269404107. 
Douglas,  Jerry  M.,  311403750. 
Douthitt,  Gary  L.,  554585621. 
Downer,  Charles  P.,  Jr..  284407590. 
Doyle,  Bruford  L.,  525545792. 
Dressier.  Daryl  V..  475485608. 
Drulet,  Richard,  039261051. 
Drury,  Edward  T.,  536409509. 
Duchamp,  Eugene  A.,  Ill,  453669571. 
Duck,  Eugene  D.,  433628505. 
Duerbig,  Alfred  H.,  Jr.,  150343056. 
Dugan,  Prank  J.,  067320162. 
Duke.  William  W.,  247685727. 
Dunlap,  Marvin  D.  513409605. 
Durbln,  Michael  E.,  463620648. 
Dutton,  Gilbert  W.,  009323087. 
Dvurak,  Vic  G.,  531409912. 
Eagle,  John  P.,  430768775. 
Earle,  Lawrence  C,  296382135. 
Earley,  William  M..  462687418. 
Ebron.  Gene  I.,  243648583. 
Eccellente.  Robert  L..  041360952. 
Edmondson,  Michael  D.,  264688597. 
Edson.  Robert  W  ,  038240215. 
Egan,  Dennis,  118348434. 
Ehrie,  William  J..  059367611. 
Elchner.  David  L.,  545544637. 
Eidson.  Merrill  L.,  465640904. 
Elgenbrot,  Richard  L..  137321257. 
Ekberg,  David  J.,  538404210. 
Elder.  Frank  R.,  Jr..  430786869. 
Elston,  Gary  J.,  508545528. 
Emry,  Raleigh  E..  508526455. 
Englund.  Gene  E..  396408321. 
Engman,  Richard  N  .  344329131. 
Epner,  Gerald  I..  230561528. 
Eppler.  Prank  M..  575441696. 
Eppler.  Gary  D.,  511423721. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  is  everyone  that  feareth  the 
Lord:  That  walketh  in  His  ways. 

— Psalms  128:  1. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  turn  aside 
from  the  noise  and  clamor  of  the  world 
seeking  wisdom  for  our  minds,  strength 
for  our  spirits,  and  love  for  our  hearts. 
To  Thee  we  bring  our  sins  to  be  forgiven, 
our  wounds  to  be  healed,  our  courage  to 
be  renewed,  and  our  faith  to  be  strength- 
ened. Fill  us  with  Thy  love  and  truth 
that  we  may  ever  be  noble  in  spirit,  hum- 
ble in  heart,  and  considerate  of  others 
as  we  face  the  duties  of  these  days. 

May  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  us,  upon 
our  Nation,  and  upon  all  people  in  all 
lands.  Hasten  the  time  when  Thy  chil- 
dren shall  learn  to  live  together  in  peace. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


overwhelming  public  interest  in  air  travel 
based  on  safe,  low-cost  transportation. 

Present  policies  of  price  escalation  and 
seat  elimination  will  drive  more  potential 
air  travelers  to  the  automobile  where 
five  can  still  travel  for  the  price  of  one. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


AIRLINE  ADVERTISING 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  the  press  and  the  other  communi- 
cation media  have  been  barraged  with 
commercial  airline  advertising  based  on 
the  width  of  the  passenger  seat. 

TWA  says: 

On  board,  if  the  plane  is  not  crowded,  you 
will  find  our  twin  seat  In  coach. 

American  Airlines  says: 
stretch  out  In  the  widest  2  and  2  coach 
seat  In  the  air — load  factors  permitting. 

On  its  747  flight  to  the  coast,  American 
advertises  "specially  cushioned  lumbar 
seats." 

United  tape  measures  its  seat  at  23 
inches  in  claiming  to  offer  "the  widest 
coach  seat  to  California." 

The  year  before  last  the  advertising 
was  directed  toward  the  quality  of  food. 
Last  year  the  competition  was  a  choice 
of  movies  between  a  John  Wayne  or  a 
Jerry  Lewis  classic — either  of  which 
would  provide  a  reason  not  to  fly. 

This  wasteful  kind  of  stupid  and  ridic- 
ulous advertising  for  air  travel  on  com- 
mercial aircraft  which  go  to  the  same 
places  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  kind 
of  equipment  completely  disregards  the 


RESTRUCTURING  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

(Mi-.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  Federal  reorganization  proposals  to 
be  submitted  by  President  Nixon  will  re- 
ceive our  prompt  attention.  Comprehen- 
sive committee  hearings  should  reveal 
how  Government  functions  can  be  im- 
proved to  better  serve  our  constituencies. 

The  President's  legislation  would 
streamline  Government  functions  by 
making  one  department  secretary  di- 
rectly accountable  for  each  of  the  major 
purposes  of  Government. 

We  all  know  only  too  well  that  this  is 
not  presently  the  case.  When  constitu- 
ents come  to  us  with  problems  needing 
prompt  solutions — not  next  month,  or 
next  year — we  frequently  discover  that 
several  offices  in  different  departments 
exercise  overlapping  authority. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  a  direct  and 
clear  ruling  for  our  constituents.  There- 
fore. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on 
the  benefits  of  consolidating  similar 
groups  within  Government,  bringing  ac- 
tivities in  line  with  real  purposes.  Let 
xjs  make  Government  truly  accountable 
to  the  people. 


SPECIAL  REVENUE-SHARING  PRO- 
GRAM OF  RURAL  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-66) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  today  proposing  a  new  program 
of  Rural  Community  Development 
through  revenue  sharing— the  fourth  of 
my  six  Special  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
posals. I  have  spoken  of  revenue  shar- 
ing as  a  new  partnership  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  and 
local  government  within  our  Federal 
system.  The  proposal  I  am  advancing 
today  would  use  that  essential  govern- 
ment partnership  to  strengthen  an  equal- 
ly essential  social  and  economic  part- 
nership between  rural  America,  where 
the  farms  that  feed  us  and  the  great 
open  spaces  that  renew  our  spirit  are 
found,  and  urban  America,  where  the 
majority  of  our  people  and  the  greater 
share  of  our  wealth  are  concentrated 
Rural  Americans  deserve  a  full  share  In 
the  Nation's  prosperity  and  growth,  just 


as  urban  Americans  deserve  cities  that 
are  livable  and  alive.  Both  objectives  are 
attainable— and  rural  development  rev- 
enue sharing,  linked  to  urban  develop- 
ment revenue  sharing  by  the  compre- 
hensive planning  proposal  also  put  for- 
ward in  this  message,  could  be  a  giant 
step  toward  them. 

RURAL  AMERICA  IN  TRANSITION 

Rural  America  begins  with  farm 
America.  Agriculture  was  America's  first 
industry,  and  it  remains  one  of  the  key- 
stones of  our  national  economy  today  It 
has  made  Americans  the  best-fed  people 
in  history,  and  now  exports  the  produce 
of  one-fourth  of  its  acreage  to  help  feed 
the  world.  American  farmers  have  led 
all  sectors  of  the  economy  in  aimual  in- 
creases in  productivity  for  most  of  the 
years  in  this  century.  This  Nation's  farms 
are  among  our  most  efficient  producers 
and  they  are  of  central  importance  to  a 
strong  future  for  rural  America. 

Yet,  there  Is  sharp  irony  in  this  success 
Ever  more  fruitful,  American  agriculture 
has  required  fewer  people  every  year  to 
produce  food  and  fibers  for  our  people 
and  to  supply  the  expanding  export 
market  for  our  commodities  abroad. 

Hence  the  departure  of  people  from 
the  farms  began  to  swell  as  farming 
grew  more  mechanized,  efficient,  and 
large-scale.  Americans  living  on  farms 
numbered  more  than  30,000,000  In  1940; 
today  that  figure  is  only  about  lO.OOO.OOo' 
Once  the  farm  people  had  left  their 
homes — often  the  homes  of  generations 
in  their  families— the  opportunities 
often  did  not  exist  in  rural  America  to 
keep  them  close  to  those  roots.  While 
some  jobs  began  to  open  up  in  agricul- 
tural service,  supply,  and  processing 
enterprises,  usually  known  as  "agri- 
business," the  number  of  openings  was 
not  neariy  enough  to  match  the  number 
of  people  cast  adrift  by  technological 
progress. 

Migration  began  toward  where  people 
thought  opportunities  existed— the  cities. 
Not  only  were  there  more  jobs  in  the 
cities,  but  they  paid  more.  For  most 
decades  in  this  century,  the  gap  between 
median  income  in  the  cities  and  that  in 
non-metropolitan  areas  has  been  wide. 
Even  though  income  gains  outside  the 
metropolis  have  been  almost  half  again 
as  great  as  those  in  the  cities  during  the 
last  decade,  median  family  income  in 
non-metropolitan  areas  is  still  22  percent 
below  that  in  metropolitan  areas. 

While  the  people  who  have  been  leav- 
ing rural  America  by  the  millions  have 
often  improved  their  own  and  their 
families'  situations  by  leaving,  the  trend 
they  represent  has  had  several  disturb- 
ing effects. 

First,  in  rural  America  itself,  the  loss 
in  himian  resources  has  compounded  the 
problems  of  diversifying  the  economy 
and  fostering  a  vigorous  and  progressive 
community  life.  Those  who  have  chosen 
to  stay  have  foimd  it  harder  and  harder 
to  pay  for  and  provide  services  such  as 
good  schools,  health  facilities,  transpor- 
tation systems,  and  other  infrastructure 
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attractive  enough  to  keep  people  in  rural 
America,  or  to  lure  Jobs  and  opportunity 
to  rural  America.  Many  of  the  small 
towns  which  dot  the  coimtryside  have  to 
struggle  for  existence;  they  often  have 
dlfHculty  attracting  good  school  teachers 
or  physicians:  many  fight  stagnation 
while  most  of  the  economy  Is  expand- 
ing; they  cannot  give  the  older,  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  less  educated  people 
needed  assistance  and  care. 

THE    URBAN    STAKZ    IN    RURAL    OXVELOPMSNT 

At  the  same  time  the  urban  effects  of 
migration  have  been  profound.  While 
the  explosive  growth  in  the  proportion  of 
Americans  living  in  cities  has  not  been 
fed  solely  by  the  influx  of  people  from 
rural  America — immigration  from  other 
countries  has  also  been  massive — the 
millions  who  have  moved  from  the  South 
and  the  Midwest  to  the  North  and  the 
West  have  been  a  major  factor  in  making 
a  nation  that  was  75  percent  rural  a 
century  ago,  73  percent  urban  today. 

Many  of  these  people  pouring  into  the 
cities  in  search  of  opportunity  have 
experienced  dlfficiilties  In  adapting  to 
urban  life  and  have  required  supportive 
services.  Some  made  the  transition  suc- 
cessfully— but  others  have  remained  tax 
users  rather  than  taxpayers. 

Furthermore,  the  very  size  and  density 
of  many  of  our  largest  cities  has  produced 
new  problems :  whereas  in  the  most  rural 
areas  it  is  hard  to  achieve  economies  of 
scale  in  public  activities,  the  most  heavily 
urban  areas  have  grown  far  past  the  size 
range  In  which  a  community  can  func- 
tion most  economically.  It  often  costs  far 
more  per  capita  to  provide  essential  serv- 
ices, such  as  police  protection,  sanitation 
coUection,  and  public  transportation  in 
our  dense  urban  areas  than  in  less  con- 
gested smaller  and  medium-sized  cities. 
Many  of  our  cities  have,  in  short,  become 
inefficient  and  less  and  less  governable. 
At  times,  this  has  led  to  near-paralysis 
of  public  services  in  our  largest  cities. 
Current  trends  Indicate  that  unless  there 
is  a  marked  shift  in  public  and  private 
attitudes,  the  increase  of  population  in 
and  around  our  great  metropolitan  cen- 
ters will  continue,  and  the  problems  of  ur- 
ban management  will  be  further  aggra- 
vated. 

In  addition,  by  even  conservative  esti- 
mates, there  will  be  some  75  million  addi- 
tional Americans  by  the  end  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  Whether  this  growth  Is 
beneficial  or  burdensome  depends  on  our 
foresight  in  plaiming  and  preparing  for 
It— a  process  that  must  begin  now  and 
must  take  a  broader  view  than  merely 
feeding  the  expansion  of  the  megalopolis. 

As  never  before,  the  Nation  Is  begin- 
ning to  see  that  urban  America  has  a 
vital  stake  in  the  well-being  and  prog- 
ress of  rural  America.  This  is  one  Nation, 
and  for  the  good  of  all  Americans  we 
need  one  national  policy  of  balanced 
growth. 

natMM.    RESOURCES    FOR    RURAL    DEVELOPMENT 

For  the  sake  of  balanced  growth,  there- 
tore,  but  even  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
farmer  and  all  his  neighbors  in  rural 
America — first-class  citizens  who  deserve 
to  live  in  first-class  communities — I  am 
proposing  that  the  Federal  Government 
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re-think  America's  rural  development 
needs  and  rededicate  itself  to  providing 
the  resources  and  the  creative  leader- 
ship those  needs  demand. 

It  takes  many  different  kinds  of  activ- 
ities to  create  rural  development — to 
create  opportunity.  One  must  start  with 
the  individual — his  education,  his  skill 
training,  and  his  health.  Next  the  indi- 
vidual needs  to  be  linked  to  resources  and 
markets  through  transportation.  Public 
sector  infrastructure  such  as  water  and 
sewers  Is  needed  to  encourage  industry 
to  locate  in  new  areas.  The  environment 
is  also  becoming  an  increasingly  Impor- 
tant factor  in  industrial  locations. 

Essentially  what  I  am  proposing  is  to 
unite  the  funding  for  a  number  of  pro- 
grams operating  directly  In  rural  areas 
and  smaller  cities  into  a  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram, to  add  $179  million  to  that  fund, 
and  then  to  bolster  this  effort  with  new 
initiatives  in  critically  related  areas,  such 
as  health  and  welfare  reform. 

The  following  chart  shows  the  pro- 
grams which  I  propose  to  combine  into 
the  Rural  Development  Revenue  Sharing 
Program : 

PROGRAMS    COMBINEO    TTNIIER    RURAL    DKTZLOP- 

MENT    REVENUE    SKARINO 

GENERAL 

New  Money  $179  Million. 

Title  V  Regional  Commissions. 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion. 

Resource  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Program. 

EDUCATION 

Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension 
Service. 

WATER   AND   SEWER 

Rural  Water  and  Waste  Disposal 
Grants. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

Forestry  Assistance  Grants. 

Great  Plains  Agricultural  Conserva- 
tion Program. 

Water  Bank  Program. 

Tree  Planting  Grants. 

Altogether,  the  eleven  programs  listed 
above  are  spending  $921  million  In  Fiscal 
1971. 

But  much  more  is  needed  to  extend  to 
rural  Americans  the  full  share  of  na- 
tional prosperity  and  the  full  participa- 
tion in  the  rich  benefits  of  our  Society, 
which  they  rightly  deserve.  Much  more 
would  be  done  if  the  Congress  acts  to  set 
in  motion  the  broad  strategy  for  accel- 
erated rural  development  which  I  have 
placed  before  it  in  recent  weeks. 

Rural  communities  throughout  the 
nation  would  share  in  the  $5  billion  of 
General  Revenue  Sharing  which  I  have 
proposed.  Rural  commimities  would  re- 
ceive direct  assistance  in  building  their 
human  resoiu-ces,  their  social  services, 
and  their  economic  base  through  my 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  proposals  for 
manpower,  education,  transportation  and 
law  enforcement.  My  proposals  for  im- 
proving our  system  of  health  care  hi- 
clude  Area  Health  Education  Centers  to 
be  located  in  rural  areas  and  financial  in- 


centives for  doctors  and  providing  medi- 
cal care  in  scarcity  areas.  My  welfare  re- 
form proposals  would  have  Immediate 
and  dramatic  effects  on  rural  poverty: 
in  the  first  year  nearly  $1  billion  in  new 
cash  benefits  would  go  into  rural  areas 
to  add  to  the  incomes  of  the  millions 
lOif  rural  Americans  who  are  poor  or 
underemployed. 

To  unify  and  consolidate  the  rural 
development  effort  in  each  State — I  am 
today  proposing  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment establish  a  tl.l  billion  fund  to 
he  shared  among  all  the  States  for  fully 
discretionary  spejiding  to  meet  their 
rural  needs  and  accelerate  their  rural 
development.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  combining  programs  which  I 
listed  above  into  a  new  program  of  Spe- 
cial Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural  Commu- 
nity Development,  and  by  increasing 
their  present  annual  fimding  of  $921  mil- 
lion by  $179  million  during  the  first  year. 

HOW  BBVmUl   SHARING  WORKS 

Beginning  January  1, 1972,  these  funds 
would  be  paid  out  to  the  States  and  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam,  in  regular  installmente  on  a  for- 
mula basis,  according  to  an  index  of  need 
based  on  three  factors:  the  State's  rural 
population,  the  State's  rural  per  capita 
income  compared  to  the  national  average 
of  per  capita  Incomes,  and  the  State's 
change  in  rural  population  compared  to 
the  change  in  population  of  all  States.  All 
53  recipients  would  share  equally  In  1 
percent  of  the  funds.  Every  State  would 
receive  at  least  as  much  from  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural  Community 
Development  as  it  now  receives  from  the 
11  existing  rural  assistance  programs 
combined. 

This  proposal  recognizes  that  patterns 
of  development  potential  vary  widely 
within  the  different  States  and  seldom 
conform  neatly  to  intra-State  govern- 
mental Jurisdictions.  It  therefore  im- 
poses no  federally  dictated  distribution 
of  shared  revenues  within  the  States. 
Neither  would  it  require  matching  or 
maintenance  of  effort  spending  by  a  State 
in  return  for  the  shared  rural  develop- 
ment funds.  Indeed  the  shared  funds 
could  if  necessary  be  used  to  match  other 
Federal  grants-in-eld  for  rural  assist- 
ance. But  there  would  be  a  firm  require- 
ment that  all  rural  community  develop- 
ment funds  be  spent  for  the  direct  bene- 
fit of  rural  people.  The  funds  could  be 
spent  for  any  of  the  purposes  now  au- 
thorized under  the  existing  aid  programs, 
including  the  option  of  direct  grant  as- 
sistance to  private  firms  which  locate  in 
rural  communities. 

Rural  areas  would  be  defined  in  this 
act  as  counties  with  a  population  den- 
sity less  than  100  people  per  square  mile, 
and  all  other  counties,  regardless  of 
population  density,  which  are  not  In- 
cluded in  one  of  the  247  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs)  which 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  defines  around 
cities  of  50.000  or  more. 

I  will  also  propose  $100  million  in  ad- 
ditional non-formula  funds  for  the  Ur- 
ban Community  Development  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  program,  to  assist  those 
smaller  cities  of  population  between 
20.000  and  50.000  which  have  been  re- 
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ceiving  grant  assistance  from  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment but  which  would  not  now  be  eli- 
gible for  a  formula  share  of  Urban  Com- 
munity Development  Revenue  Sharing 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  woxild  administer  this  fund 
on  a  discretionary  basis.  Such  communi- 
ties would  thus  be  eligible  for  funds  from 
both  the  urban  and  rural  revenue  shar- 
ing programs — as  they  should  be,  since 
many  communities  of  this  size  have  not 
only  urban  problems  and  needs  but  also 
strong  rxiral  development  potential  as 
economic  and  social  opportunity  centers 
for  nearby  rural  counties.  The  same  over- 
lap would  be  true  as  well  of  some  of  the 
smaller  and  less  densely  populated 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area^ 
which  have  less  than  100  people  per 
square  mile,  and  thus  qualify  for  both 
formula  grants  under  Urban  Commu- 
nity Development  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing, and  use  of  funds  from  the  Rural 
Commimlty  Development  Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing. 

The  Act  would  apply  the  requirements 
of  Title  VI  of  the  Cnvil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  to  prohibit  discriminatory  use  of 
the  Federal  money. 

BXJZLDIMG   ON   StTCCXSS 

Conversion  of  the  existing  categorical 
aid  programs  for  agriculture  and  devel- 
opment into  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for 
Rural  Commimity  Development  is  a  logi- 
cal evolution  in  line  with  the  history  of 
these  efforts  and  consistent  with  their 
basic  piuTJOses. 

Over  a  number  of  years  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  moving  to 
make  its  assistance  to  farmers  and  rural 
residents  more  effective  and  flexible  by 
a  steady  process  of  decentralization. 
Placing  these  programs  fully  in  the 
hands  of  the  States  is  just  one  more 
step  in  sharpening  their  ability  to  deliver 
the  services  they  were  designed  to  pro- 
vide. Whether  the  transfer  will  be  bene- 
ficial and  the  transition  smooth  is  a 
question  to  which  the  example  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  may  pro- 
vide a  partial  answer.  The  States  are 
ready  to  take  charge  of  the  Extension 
Service,  which  they  already  largely  ad- 
minister and  which  all  States  now  fund 
above  the  pre,sent  Federal  contribution. 

In  the  case  of  EDA,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  and  the  Title  V 
Commissions,  revenue  sharing  in  super- 
seding them  would  actually  incorporate 
the  coordinated  development  approach 
that  has  made  them  successful,  at  the 
same  time  it  rwnoved  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral "fences"  that  may  have  restricted 
their  activities  xmduly  in  the  past.  The 
grass  roots  planning  process  which  has 
proved  itself  under  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  is  carried  over  into 
the  statewide  development  plan  I  am 
now  proposing  for  all  States  under  rural 
and  urban  development  revenue  sharing. 
Close  account  would  be  taken  of  the 
human  factor  and  of  the  continuity  of 
on-going  development  efforts  as  the  pro- 
gram transition  is  effected.  Counties  that 
have  launched  projects  under  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  for  ex- 
ample, would  continue  to  receive  ade- 
quate  funding   to   make   good   on   the 


money     already     obligated     for     such 
projects. 

With  revenue  sharing,  therefore,  as 
with  all  change,  there  would  be  adjust- 
ments to  make  but  great  benefits  to  be 
gained.  Every  single  activity  now  carried 
on  under  the  Commissions  and  categor- 
ical programs  could  be  continued  in  any 
State  whose  own  people  decide  It  Is  worth 
continuing.  The  farm,  forest,  and  con- 
servation programs  that  have  succeeded 
In  the  past  could  go  right  on  doing  so — 
and  freed  of  Fsderal  restrictions,  they 
could  probably  reach  out  farther  and 
keep  better  pace  with  changing  needs 
and  technologies.  In  each  instance  the 
people  of  the  State  would  make  the 
decision. 

STREAMLINING    THE    RURAL    ASSISTANCX    EFFORT 

What  ^)ecial  Revenue  Sharing  for 
Rural  Community  Development  would 
do  is  to  remove  mtiny  of  the  negative 
and  inhibiting  side  effects  which  now 
plague  rural  assistance  as  a  result  ot 
categorical  narrowness,  lack  of  coordina- 
tion, and  excessive  Federal  involvement. 
By  combining  these  programs  we  could 
produce  a  new  whole  significantly  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  present  parts.  It  is 
worthwhile  here  to  discuss  some  of  the 
problems  that  would  be  eliminated — 
principally  inflexibility,  priority  distor- 
tion and  flawed  accountability. 

Inflexibility:  As  well-intentioned  as 
past  rural  development  efforts  have  been, 
strict  Federal  eligibility  rules  have  often 
stood  in  the  way  of  fair  sharing  of  all 
the  Federal  resources  for  nu'al  develop- 
ment, or  have  made  it  difficult  for  States 
and  localities  to  do  what  they  must  to 
attract  industry  and  services.  For  In- 
stance, many  parts  of  the  Midwest, 
which  experienced  some  of  the  heaviest 
rural  outmlgration  In  the  Nation  during 
the  1960s,  still  do  not  quahfy  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
grants. 

In  other  cases  Federal  standards  have 
acted  to  bar  aid  from  those  communities 
in  a  region  where  it  could  do  the  most 
good.  Experts  in  rural  development  feel 
that  the  most  leverage  is  achieved  by  re- 
inforcing healthy  development  trends, 
rather  than  fighting  them — that  is,  by 
concentrating  aid  in  these  smaller  and 
medium  sized  cities  of  a  rural  area  which 
have  shown  strength  and  effort  In  at- 
tracting industry.  Every  area  of  rural 
America  has  such  centers  of  potential 
growth.  Using  government  assistance  to 
strengthen  their  development  trends 
could  make  the  difference  In  attracting 
new  job-producing  industry  and  expand- 
ing employment  opportimltles  for  rural 
people  living  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
ties. It  could  also  help  these  commiml- 
ties  attract  doctors,  teachers  and  others 
whose  services  are  so  needed  in  or  near 
rural  areas.  Yet  current  Federal  program 
restrictions,  by  and  large,  do  not  permit 
aid  to  be  used  this  way,  because  of  a 
"worst-flrst"  criterion  which  often  puts 
fimds  into  areas  that  lack  the  develop- 
ment potential  to  help  either  themselves 
or  others  near  them — rather  than  using 
funds  to  open  up  new  opportunities  re- 
gionally so  that  benefits  flow  out  to  low- 
potential  areas  nearby. 

Distortion  of  State  Budgets:  Narrow 


Federal  project  definitions  can  force 
States  and  localities  to  spend  scarce  rev- 
enues on  "matching  shares,"  urgent 
community  priorities  aside,  or  risk  the 
loss  of  Federal  funds.  Once  begun,  a  Fed- 
eral project  may  demand  additional  local 
spending,  beyond  the  matching  money, 
for  support  facilities  to  tie  the  project 
Into  conmiunity  usefulness. 

Flawed  Accountability:  The  quasi- 
governmental  agencies  which  often  ex- 
ercise a  determining  influence  on  (he 
conduct  of  these  programs  tend  to  ob- 
scure and  fragment  responsibility  for  de- 
cisions made  and  therefore  to  subvert 
the  democratic  accountability  of  elected 
oflScials.  Regional  commissions,  com- 
prised of  a  Federal  Co-chairman  and 
Oovemors  from  member  States,  take 
part  in  many  program  and  planning  de- 
cisions which  really  affect  only  one  Gov- 
ernor's State.  Too  often  the  Federal  of- 
ficials responsible  for  rural  assistance  are 
geographically  distant,  and  the  local, 
State  or  multi-State  institutions  that 
have  a  say  are  politically  insulated  or 
remote. 

THE  STATEWIDE  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural 
Community  Development  would  be  ad- 
ministered initially  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  eventually  both  this  pro- 
gram and  the  urban  community  develop- 
ment program  would  come  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Department  of  Community 
Development  whose  formation  I  have 
proposed.  In  addition  to  paying  out  each 
year's  rural  development  funds  to  the 
States  and  territories,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  stay  abreast  of  rural 
development  aspects  of  the  statewide  de- 
velopment plans  which  each  Governor 
would  file  VTlth  him  annually. 

The  statewide  planning  process  which 
would  help  States  and  localities  coordi- 
nate activities  carried  on  under  both  ur- 
ban and  rural  community  development 
revenue  sharing  will  be  established  in 
legislation  that  I  will  submit  shortly.  It 
would  require  annual  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive  statewide  development 
plan  outlining  spending  Intentions  for 
programs  In  metropolitan,  suburban, 
smaller  city,  and  rural  areas  alike.  The 
$100  million  Planning  and  Management 
Assistance  program  which  I  proposed  in 
my  message  to  the  Congress  on  Urban 
Community  Development  Revenue  Shar- 
ing would  provide  funds  which  States 
and  local  jurisdictions  could  use  In  this 
planning  process. 

The  Governor  of  each  State  would  be 
given  the  responsibility  for  drawing  up 
the  statewide  development  plan.  Forma- 
tion of  the  plan  would  be  based  on  a 
consultative  process  which  considers 
plans  submitted  by  State-established, 
multi-jurisdictional  planning  districts 
covering  all  areas  of  the  State.  Planning 
bodies  of  these  districts  would  be  com- 
posed of  local  elected  ofiQclals.  One  mem- 
bei  from  each  of  the  district  planning 
bodies  would  sit  on  a  panel  which  would 
assist  the  Governor  In  the  planning  proc- 
ess. The  Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  and  Agriculture  could 
accept  an  alternative  consultative  process 
proposed  by  the  State. 

The  completed  plan  would  be  filed  with 
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the  Secretaries  of  Agricultuie  and  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — not 
for  their  approval,  but  as  a  declaration 
of  Intent;  a  Governor  could  amend  his 
plan  by  letter  during  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  process  of  developing  the  statewide 
plan  would  focus  official  concern  and 
public  attention  upon  the  inter-relation- 
ship of  urban  and  rural  community  de- 
velopment within  the  State.  The  plan 
could  identify  potential  growth  areas,  po- 
tential new  community  development 
sites,  and  environmentally  Important 
areas.  It  should  seek  to  int^rate  all  Im- 
portant community  development  factors, 
including  land  use. 

All  the  money  a  State  receives  under 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  would  have  to  be 
spent  for  the  benefit  of  persons  in  rural 
areas  as  outlined  in  the  statewide  plan. 
A  State  could  of  course  also  supplement 
its  owTi  rural  development  activities  with 
money  received  under  General  Revenue 
Sharing  and  under  other  Special  Reve- 
nue Sharing  programs  within  program 
definitions.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  conduct  an  annual  poet- 
audit  of  State  rural  development  ac- 
tivities, with  payment  of  the  next  year's 
rural  revenue  sharing  funds  conditional 
upon  State  compliance  with  rural  de- 
velopment spending  plans  for  the  year 
past. 

THE   LOGIC    OF    RLTIAL    DEVELOPMENT    REVENUE 
SHARING 

To  review  briefly : 

The  major  challenge  facing  rural 
America  is  to  diversify  its  economy  and 
to  provide  full  opportunity  for  Its  people 
to  enjoy  the  beneflts  of  American  life. 
Meeting  this  challenge  will  enhance  the 
quality  of  life  for  those  who  remain  to 
operate  the  nation's  family  farms  and 
for  all  their  neighbors  hi  the  small  towns 
and  countryside  of  America.  As  a  second- 
ary effect — like  upstream  watershed 
management  for  downstream  flood  con- 
trol—meeting the  rural  challenge  will 
also  help  to  relieve  the  overburdened 
urban  structure  by  stemming  rural  out- 
migration  and  attracting  a  share  of  fu- 
ture growth  to  rural  communities. 

The  key  to  rural  development  strat- 
egy is  my  proposal  for  $1.1  billion  In 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Rural  Com- 
munity Development — money  which  all 
States  and  territories  would  share  and 
which  they  could  spend  hi  their  rural 
areas  as  they  deem  wisest.  Other  pro- 
posed Federal  assistance  for  rural  Amer- 
ica includes  part  of  the  $5  billion  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  program  and  part 
of  five  Special  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
pams,  as  well  as  the  beneflts  of  a  re- 
formed welfare  system  and  an  improved 
health  care  system. 

At  the  core  of  rural  development  reve- 
nue sharing  would  be  eight  agricultural 
Krant  programs  and  three  broad  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  now  In  being. 
Consolidating  them,  the  revenue  sharing 
approach  would  build  on  decentraUzlng 
trends  In  the  agricultural  programs  and 
on  the  multi-State,  State,  and  multi- 
county  development  planning  experience 
accumulated  under  EDA  and  the  regional 


commissions.  It  would  do  away  with 
naiTow  aid  categories,  spending  restric- 
tions, dupUcatlon,  and  red  tape  now  sur- 
rounding these  programs.  It  would  make 
the  money  now  devoted  to  them  go 
further  and  would  provide  more  money. 
Existing  programs  and  development 
projects  could  continue  or  not  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  each  State,  and  the  right  of 
choice  would  rest  close  to  the  rural  peo- 
ple at  whom  the  aid  Is  directed.  A  state- 
wide planning  requirement  with  a 
broadly  representative  Input  would  pro- 
mote coordinated  development  of  a  sort 
not  now  approached  and  would  insure 
that  all  areas  of  the  State  have  a  voice  in 
the  planning  process;  but  in  no  case 
could  rural  development  revenue  sharing 
money  be  diverted  from  rural  needs. 

URBAN-RURAL    PARTNERSHIP 

More  money,  plus  more  freedom  to 
spend  it,  plus  better  planning  in  doing 
so,  add  up  to  better  Uving  for  rural  Amer- 
icans and  brighter  futures  for  rural  com- 
munities. Mutual  beneflts  of  the  urban- 
rural  partnership  would  be  manifest  as 
cities  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  a  healthy 
agricultural  economy  and  the  relief  of 
more  evenly  distributed  population 
growth,  while  rural  areas  felt  the  effect 
of  new  social  and  economic  advantages. 
Rural  and  urban  communities  would  no 
longer  siphon  off  one  another's  strengths 
and  resources  nor  shimt  problems  and 
burdens  from  one  to  the  other.  They 
would  progress  together  hi  a  dynamic 
balance,  as  partners  In  the  best  sense. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  March  10.  1971. 


REVENUE    SHARING    FOR    RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  President  has  sent  the  Congress  a 
program  of  special  revenue  sharing  de- 
signed to  accelerate  rural  development  tn 
America. 

If  there  are  any  Americans  who  need 
special  help  today  it  is  those  of  our  citi- 
zens who  live  in  our  rural  communities. 

They  need  100  percent  of  opportunity 
to  achieve  to  their  fullest  capacity,  to 
realize  all  of  their  potentialities.  But  op- 
portunity in  agriculture  has  shrunk  dra- 
matically due  to  tremendous  advances  in 
farm  technology.  This  means  new  fields — 
new  opportunities — must  be  opened  up 
in  rural  America. 

The  President's  special  revenue  shar- 
ing program  for  rural  development  is  of- 
fered as  a  doorway  to  such  opportunities, 
the  opening  of  opportunities  for  a  richer 
Ufe  in  our  sparsely  populated  communi- 
ties. The  paramount  need  is  to  develop 
and  diversify  the  economy  of  rural 
America.  This  is  the  challenge  that  faces 
us,  and  the  administration's  special  reve- 
nue sharing  program  for  rural  develop- 
ment comes  before  us  as  a  proper  vehicle 
by  which  that  challenge  can  be  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  careful  at- 
tention of  Congress  for  this  program 
laid  before  us  by  the  President  today.  We 
must  build  a  new  road  to  progress  for 
rural  Americans.  Action  is  needed — and 
now. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERA-nON 
OF  HJl.  4246,  EXTENDING  UNTIL 
MARCH  1,  1973,  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  LAW  RELATING  TO  IN- 
TEREST RATES  AND  COST-OF- 
LIVINQ  STABILIZATION 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  Hoiise  Resolution  276  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  276 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thl« 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  th*t 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJi.  4246)  to  extend  until  March  31,  1973, 
certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to  interest 
rates,  mortgage  credit  controls,  jmd  coet-of- 
llving  stabilization.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  pa£sage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R.  4246, 
it  shall  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  Uble  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion S.J.  Res.  55  and  to  move  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  resolving  clause  of  the  said 
Senate  Joint  resolution  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
4246  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
^Mr.  Martin)  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  an  ordinary 
one  with  2  hours  of  general  debate.  This 
is  an  open  rule  but  it  does  have  one  pro- 
vision that  should  be  briefly  discussed. 
On  the  second  page  of  the  resolution 
there  is  this  language : 

After  the  passage  of  H.R.  4246,  it  shall  be 
In  order  in  the  House  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Joint  resolution  8.J.  Res. 
55  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  of  the  aald  Senate  Joint  ree- 
olutlon  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  RJl.  4246  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

Some  Members  may  remember  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  had  stopped  pro- 
viding that  language  in  resolutions  for 
a  number  of  months  during  the  last  Con- 
gress. The  Committee  on  Rules  did  so 
because  a  rule  of  the  House,  designed  to 
prevent  a  conference  from  reporting 
matter  that  had  not  been  considered  and 
adopted  in  one  of  the  two  Houses,  had 
been  interpreted  in  the  past  In  such  a 
way  that  when  this  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed, when  only  one  bill  was  before  the 
conference,  that  much  broader  language 
could  be  put  in  the  conference  report 
as  long  as  It  was  germane.  The  rather. 
In  my  Judgment,  specious  reasoning  that 
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had  been  used  in  the  precedents  was  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  not  really  a  con- 
ference, there  were  not  really  two  bills 
before  the  conference,  but  there  was  only 
one  bill.  There  was  one  bill  with  two  ver- 
sions. In  order  to  close  the  loophole  that 
had  developed,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
ceased  to  provide  this  type  of  language 
in  the  rules  that  were  granted.  However, 
the  Committe  on  Rules  decided  that  it 
should  provide  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  problem  and  it  did  so  or  rather  the 
House  did  so  in  following  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  Section  135  of  the  Reorganization 
Act — PubUc  Law  91-510 — deals  with  con- 
ference reports.  The  language  that  cor- 
rects this  problem  for  all  time  in  my 
Judgment  and  I  believe  in  the  Judgment 
of  all  concerned  reads  as  follows: 
Moreover,  their  report — 

That  is,  the  conference  report — 
Shall  not  Include  matter  not  conunttted  to 
the  conference  committee  by  either  House, 
nor  shall  their  report  include  a  modification 
of  any  specific  topic,  question.  Issue,  or  prop- 
osition committed  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee by  either  or  both  Houses  if  that  modi- 
fication Is  beyond  the  scope  of  that  specific 
topic,  question.  Issue,  or  proposition  as  so 
committed  to  the  conference  committee. 

On  the  basis  of  the  adoption  by  the 
Congress  of  this  clarification  there  no 
longer  seems  to  be  any  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  heretofore  questionable  lan- 
guage included  in  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  278,  which  makes  it  simpler  to 
get  to  conference.  And  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  wlU  be  accomplished  by  this 
language,  as  I  imderstand  it,  because 
there  is  no  longer  the  loophole,  the 
rather  complicated  loophole  that  I  have 
tried  to  ascribe  since  it  has  been  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  said  that  this 
was  an  ordinary  rule.  I  do  not  want  to 
quarrel  with  the  gentleman  over  seman- 
tics but  to  me  this  is  a  most  unordinary 
rule  in  that  it  apparently  is  a  complete- 
ly open  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  con- 
tinue this  semantics  discussion  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman — if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further — is 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thank  you,  thank  you. 
for  this  unusual  open  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  On  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  we  are  delighted  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  pleased. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
concur  in  the  comments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  concerning  the 
Intent  and  understanding  of  the  Rules 
Committee  in  drafting  the  amendments- 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVTH  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  House  conferees. 

Stated  simply,  the  intent  of  the  com- 


mittee was  to  insure  first,  that  no  issue 
or  question  not  committed  to  the  com- 
mittee on  conference  by  either  House 
could  be  included  in  conference  reports, 
and  second,  to  insure  that  with  respect 
to  those  issues  committed  to  conference, 
no  resolution  thereof  would  be  reported 
which  had  the  effect  of  going  beyond  the 
differences  as  framed  by  the  two  Houses 
in  their  individual  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

I  might  mention  that  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, on  at  least  two  occasions  Mem- 
bers were  required  to  accept  in  a  con- 
ference report  matters  beyond  the  limits 
I  have  mentioned  above.  In  both  in- 
stances, the  coal  mine  safety  and  air- 
port and  airways  trust  fund  bills,  new 
material  beyond  the  scope  of  the  differ- 
ences sent  to  the  committee  on  confer- 
ence were  reported  back.  In  each  in- 
stance a  number  of  Members  felt  that 
the  conferees  had  clearly  exceeded  their 
authority,  but  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion and  the  precedents  applicable  to  the 
then  existing  rule  seem  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  Members  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation on  the  floor. 

The  Rules  Committee,  by  its  amend- 
ment to  clause  3  of  rule  Xxvin,  believes 
it  has  eliminated  this  problem  with  re- 
spect to  reports  of  a  committee  on  con- 
ference. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend 
through  March  31,  1973,  the  authority: 
First,  to  establish  ceilings  on  interest 
rates  paid  by  financial  institutions  on 
time  and  savings  deposits;  second,  for 
the  President  to  establish  controls  over 
wages,  prices,  rents,  and  salaries  at  levels 
not  less  than  those  existing  on  May  25, 
1970. 

The  existing  authority,  or  regulation 
Q  as  it  is  known,  to  provide  for  flexible 
ceilings  on  interest  rates  was  first  en- 
acted during  the  1966  "credit  crimch" 
to  eliminate  damaging  competitiveness 
among  lending  institutions.  The  law 
gives  Federal  banking  agencies  authority 
to  establish  interest  rate  ceilings  paid 
upon  commercial  bank  certificates  of  de- 
posit, based  on  the  size  of  the  deposit. 
Currently,  interest  rates  are  well  below 
previous  ceilings.  Also  in  1966,  Federal 
authorities  were  given  authority  to  pre- 
scribe maximum  interest  rates  in  fed- 
erally insured  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tutions. Failure  to  renew  these  authori- 
ties— which  expire  on  March  31 — could 
cause  a  revival  of  an  interest  rate  war  be- 
tween banks  and  thrift  institutions  and 
distort  the  financial  markets,  and  almost 
surely  damage  the  reviving  homebuild- 
Ing  Industry. 

Public  Law  91-558  created  the  present 
standby  authority  in  the  President  to 
freeze  wages  and  prices  at  a  predeter- 
mined level.  No  implementing  authority 
or  authorization  of  funds  was  contained 
in  that  legislation.  If  not  extended,  the 
statutory  authority  expires  at  midnight 
March  31. 

Two  changes  are  incorporated  in  the 
reported  bill.  If  the  standby  authority  is 
activated  by  the  President,  such  action 
will  automatically  terminate  after  6 
months  unless  Congress  renews  his  au- 
thority prior  to  its  expiration.  The  bill 
authorizes  $20  million  for  administrative 


expenses  necessary  to  set  up  a  price  and 
wage  control  system. 

Additional  views  are  filed  by  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan.  He  opposes  the  cre- 
ation of  standby  wage  and  price  control 
authority  without  the  Congress  facing 
up  to  its  responsibility  and  legislating 
such  controls,  while  requiring  the  Pres- 
ident to  administer  the  program  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  He  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  achieve  this  end. 

Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Black- 
burn, and  Mr.  Archer  have  filed  dissent- 
ing views  opposing  the  bill.  They  do  not 
believe  the  authority  would  ever  be  used 
and  also  that  such  controls  do  not  ef- 
fectively attack  the  real  econtMoic  prob- 
lems facing  the  Nation. 

The  vote  to  report  the  bill  was  30  to  3. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
tx)int  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  17) 

Abzug  Edwards,  La.  MoUohan 

Anderson,  Fisher  Murphy,  ni. 

Tenn.  Foley  CHara 

Ashley  Praser  O'NelU 

Badillo  Gallagher  Pepper 

Baker  Olalmo  Peyser 

Bingham  Gray  Pryor,  Ark. 

BlatnUc  Green,  Pa.  Reld,  NY. 

Hoggs  Hastings  Rlegle 

Brown,  Ohio  Hubert  Roncallo 

Chlsholm  Heckler,  Mass.  Roy 

Clark  Hogan  Ruth 

Clawson,  Del  Karth  Sarbanes 

Clay  Kluczynskl  Scheuer 

Collins,  ni.  Long.  La.  Stephens 

Colmer  McCuUoch  Stokes 

Conyers  McEwen  Stuckey 

Coughlln  McKay  Teague,  Calif. 

DenhoUn  Macdonald,  Thompson,  N.J. 

Derwlnskl  Mass.  Ware 

Dlggs  Mahon  Yates 

Dowdy  MUcva 

The  SPEIABIER.  On  this  roUcall  367 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON  MOD- 
ERNIZATION OF  HOUSE  GALLERY 
FAdLITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  499(a),  title  4,  Public 
Law  91-510,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  special  commission  on  mod- 
ernization of  House  gallery  facilities  the 
following  Members  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Waggonner,  of  Louisiana,  chairmtin;  Mr. 
ScHEXjER,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Denholm,  (rf 
South  Dakota;  Mr.  Smith,  of  California; 
and  Mr.  Devine,  of  Ohio. 
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EXTENDING  UNTIL  MARCH  31,  1973. 
CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  LAW 
RELATING  TO  INTEREST  RATES 
AND  COST-OF-LIVING  STABILI- 
ZATION 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  <H.R.  4246)  to  extend  until 
March  31,  1973,  certain  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  interest  rates,  mortgage 
credit  controls,  and  cost-of-living  sta- 
bilization. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THX  COMMITTKB  07  TBI  WHOLK 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4246,  with  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Alabama  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patbian) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
NALL)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  would  accomplish  two 
things.  First,  it  would  extend  the  so- 
called  regulation  Q  authority  to  allow  the 
various  Federal  financial  regulatory 
agencies  to  impose  different  interest  rates 
on  various  time  and  savings  deposits 
until  March  31,  1973.  Second,  this  legis- 
lation, if  enacted,  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  President  with  discretionary  au- 
thority to  impose  a  freeze  on  prices,  rents, 
wages,  and  salaries.  This  authority,  too, 
would  expire  imder  the  law  on  March 
31,1973. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
regulation  Q  authority  be  extended, 
based  on  the  fact  that  if  another  tight 
money-high  interest  rate  situation  were 
to  occur,  it  could  cause  excessive  and 
unfair  competition  between  financial  in- 
stitutions and,  thereby,  again  drive  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  savings  out  of  those 
financial  institutions  which  traditionally 
invest  their  funds  in  home  mortgage 
loans. 

Since  this  legislation  was  Initially  en- 
acted into  law  in  1966,  it  has  provided, 
in  effect,  upon  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  various  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies, for  financial  institutions  to  dis- 
criminate and  offer  higher  interest  rates 
on  large  savings,  as  opposed  to  small  sav- 
ings. Its  effect,  therefore,  has  been  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  small  saver  and  in 
favor  of  the  large  saver. 

Since  this  provision  was  initially  en- 
acted into  law  in  1966,  it  has  been  your 
committee's  intent  and  request  to  have 
the  various  Federal  agencies  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  which 
would  eliminate  this  discrimination 
against  the  small  saver.  Unfortunately, 
such  recommendatitons  have  not  been 
forthcoming.  Therefore,  an  amendment 

was  adopted  by  your  conmiittee  which  di- 


rects the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insiu-ance  Corporation,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  through  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  provide  the 
Congress,  by  December  31,  1971,  with 
recommendations  that  will  eliminate  any 
discrimination  by  regulated  financial  in- 
stitutions against  the  small  saver. 

The  second  section  of  the  legislation 
before  us,  which  concerns  itself  with  ex- 
tending the  discretionary  authority  of 
the  President  to,  in  essence,  institute 
wage  and  price  controls,  was,  as  we  know, 
fully  debated  by  the  Congress  and  en- 
acted into  law  last  year.  Your  committee 
believes  that  the  President  should  again 
have  this  authority  to  be  used  if  neces- 
sary. With  the  unfortunate  situation  of 
still  having  inflation  rxmning  at  high 
levels  and  unemployment  ruiming  at  high 
levels — with  no  clear  indication  that  this 
situation  will  change  any  time  in  the 
near  future — it  may  well  be  necessary 
for  the  President  to  use  this  authority. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  your  committee 
that  this  legislation  be  used  on  a  single- 
shot  basis,  but  rather  should  be  used  to 
apply  across  the  board  in  those  major 
economic  areas  which  have  led  to  the  un- 
wholesome situation  in  which  we  now 
find  our  economy. 

Two  amendments  were  accepted  by  the 
committee  to  this  section  of  the  bill.  One 
amendment  provides  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  use  his  standby  authority  to 
institute  such  controls,  such  authority 
would  expire  within  6  months  of  the  date 
of  the  President's  action,  unless  the  Con- 
gress renews  the  authority.  The  ration- 
ale behind  this  provision  is  simply  that 
the  Congress,  under  this  authority,  would 
be  able  to  maintain  a  continuing  surveil- 
lance over  the  exercise  of  any  such  au- 
thority. 

The  second  amendment  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $20  million  to  enable  the 
President,  if  needed,  to  have  fimds  to 
staff  whatever  organization  he  feels  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  this  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  our  witnesses 
believed,  as  do  many  members  of  the 
committee,  tlmt  the  President,  through 
the  utilization  of  existing  agencies  and 
their  staffs,  can  most  efBciently  carry 
out  the  authority  under  this  section  and 
that  no  additional  staff  or  funds  are 
needed.  In  order,  however,  to  assUre  ef- 
ficient operation  of  the  program  if 
utilized  by  the  President,  the  committee 
does  recommend  that  this  committee 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  when 
this  legislation  was  first  proposed  by  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Conunit- 
tee  as  a  vital  economic  stabilization 
measure,  it  was  actively  opposed  by  the 
administration.  It  appears  that  since  that 
time  the  administration  has  at  least 
changed  its  position  somewhat  in  that 
some  of  the  recent  comments  and  ac- 
tions emanating  from  the  White  House 
indicate  that  the  President  not  only  ac- 
cepts jawboning  as  necessary,  but  a 
viable  tool  by  the  action  he  took  in  re- 
cent weeks  concerning  wages  paid  in  the 


construction  industry.  While  many  of 
us  are  highly  critical  of  the  single-shot 
action  taken  against  the  wage  earners  in 
this  industry,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  President  Is  taking  a  more  ac- 
tive role  and  using  the  ofBce  of  the  Presi- 
dency in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  eco- 
nomic stabiUty. 

Prior  to  the  highly  questionable  action 
taken  by  the  President  under  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  concerning  construction 
workers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
appeared  before  your  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  H.R.  4246,  the 
bill  which  we  are  now  discussing.  Many 
of  us  on  the  committee  were  surprised 
when  the  Secretary,  in  his  testimony, 
stated  that,  "We  also  accept  section  2 
of  H.R.  4246" — the  discretionary  wage- 
price  authority  section  of  the  bill.  This 
position  taken  by  the  administration  per- 
haps accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee, by  a  vote  of  30  to  3,  favorably 
ordered  the  bill  reported  from  your  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Last  year  when  similar  legislation  was 
before  the  House,  tin  issue  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  time  au- 
thorized for  administration  of  wage  and 
price  controls.  This  year  the  bill  has  $20 
million  in  it.  Why  the  change  of  mind? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  not  an  appropri- 
ation bill.  This  is  an  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  authorization. 
There  was  no  authorization  at  all  In  last 
year's  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  does  not  take  a  penny 
out  of  the  Treasury,  but  if  the  President 
Imposes  these  controls,  he  will  certainly 
ask  Congress  for  money,  and  the  author- 
ization is  there.  It  makes  it  easy  for  him. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  further 
response  to  the  question  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  the  reason  there  was  no  au- 
thorization for  specific  administrative 
funds  in  the  bill  which  became  law  last 
August  was  that  the  administration  at 
that  time  vehemently  opposed  the  bill, 
and  the  position  of  the  majority  was  that 
until  the  administration  requested  a 
specific  amoimt,  it  would  not  be  helpful  to 
put  anjrthlng  in. 

This  time  the  administration,  through 
a  member  of  the  minority  party,  let  it 
be  known  that  the  sum  of  $20  mllUon 
would  be  satisfactory  and  could  take  care 
of  any  conceivable  administrative  ex- 
pense. So  in  order  to  accommodate  that 
wish,  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  more  question? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Do  I  imderstand  the  administratlOTi 
wants  this  legislation? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  I  can  only  take  the  word 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  said, 
"We  accept  section  2  of  HJl.  4246." 

What  he  means  by  that  "we  accept  it," 
speaking  for  the  White  House,  obviously, 
is  that  he  is  accepting  it.  of  course. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
g\ushed  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding. 

Is  it  not  also  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
clarify  the  record,  that  when  I  specifical- 
ly asked  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Con- 
nally  as  to  whether  he  would  object  to  re- 
moval of  section  2,  which  is  the  wage  and 
price  controls  discretionary  authority,  he 
did  state  he  would  not  object  to  removing 
that  section;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  recall,  but  the 
gentleman  was  there.  If  he  says  it  is 
correct.  I  am  sure  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  point  is  that 
the  administration  was  really  not  advo- 
cating, that  is  as  a  strong  advocate,  hav- 
ing this  included  in  the  bill.  They  merely 
said  that  they  would  abide  by  Congress' 
decision  and  were  not  asking  for  this 
authority. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  depends  on  the 
kind  of  interpretation  one  places  upon 
the  words,  "we  accept  section  2."  If  that 
means  he  is  against  it,  I  cannot  inter- 
pret it  that  way  myself,  but  any  Member 
has  a  right  to  interpret  it  any  way  he 
desires.  But  acceptance,  in  my  book 
means  he  is  not  against  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  speciflcally  ask- 
ing that  question,  as  I  did,  the  Secretary 
said  he  would  not  object  to  section  2  be- 
ing stricken  from  the  bill.  When  the  vote 
came  up  it  is  true  the  majority  of  the 
committee  decided  not  to  strike  that 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  minority  could  offer 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  mixed  feelings 
about  this  legislation.  While  I  support 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee, I  do  not  delude  myself  that  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  is  of  critical  im- 
portance. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  extend  for  2 
years  the  authority  of  the  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  to  classify  and  set  ceil- 
ings on  interest  paid  on  time  and  savings 
accounts.  This  authority  was  granted  on 
a  temporary  basis  in  the  money  crimch 
of  1966.  It  proved  useful  in  cooling  ^own 
competition  that  was  causing  diversion  of 
funds  from  mortgage  lending  institu- 
tions, thereby  deepening  the  housing  re- 
cession. The  authority  agtiin  proved  use- 
ful in  the  period  of  monetary  stringency 
last  year.  But  today,  the  picture  is  dif- 
ferent. Savings  institutions  are  experi- 
encing a  massive  flood  of  savings  deposits. 
Mortgage  money  is  freely  available  and 
will  continue  so  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Accordingly,  because  of  this  tre- 
mendous inflow  of  savings,  operation  of 


this  law  has:  become  moot  already.  The 
flood  of  savings  is  such  that  institutions 
are  backing  away  from  the  ceiling  rates 
authorized  by  the  regulatory  agencies 
and  very  shortly,  generally,  will  be  pwiy- 
ing  less  than  the  ceiling  rates  authorized. 
No  longer  do  you  see  the  ads  formerly 
appearing  so  freely  in  the  papers  saying 
"we  pay  the  highest  legal  permissible  rate 
on  savings."  The  six  percent  consumer 
type  CD  available  from  savings  institu- 
tions a  year  ago  has  virtually  become 
a  nonexlstant  instrument  as  far  as  new 
savings  are  concerned. 

As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  not  of  criti- 
cal importance  whether  this  authority  is 
extended  or  not  at  this  time.  Rate  con- 
trol authority  is  one  of  the  issues  which 
the  President's  Commission  on  Monetary 
Institutions  is  considering  and  will  be  re- 
porting on  at  the  end  of  year  and,  of 
course,  the  Congress  will  later  be  con- 
sidering those  recommendations  in  de- 
tail. Therefore,  pending  this  report,  I 
would  go  along  with  extension  of  the  rate 
control  authority  even  though  at  the 
moment  it  is  not  in  effective  use. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  would 
extend  for  2  years  authority  for  the 
President  to  impose  price,  wage,  rent, 
and  salary  controls  on  a  selective  or 
across-the-board  basis.  This  authority 
remains  just  what  it  was  when  it  was  ini- 
tially authorized  by  the  Congress, 
namely,  in  my  opinion,  a  partisan  poli- 
tical gimmick.  This  was  made  abun- 
dantly clear  when  the  authority  was 
granted.  You  will  recall,  no  authoriza- 
tion was  provided  for  expenses  that 
would  be  necessary  if  the  authority  was 
to  be  implemented.  Further,  when  the  is- 
sue was  squarely  put  to  the  House  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  direct  the  im- 
position of  price  and  wage  controls,  the 
proposal  was  overwhelmingly  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  270  to  11. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  tes- 
tifying for  the  administration  on  this 
proposal,  made  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion was  not  asking  for  extension  of  price 
and  wage  control  authority  but  that  it 
would  have  no  objection  if  Congress  saw 
fit  to  grant  it,  and,  therefore,  the  ad- 
ministration supported  the  chairman's 
bill  as  introduced. 

The  administration  also  made  clear 
that  it  would  not  impose  general  price 
and  wage  controls  without  further  direc- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

It  is  true,  the  bUl  was  amended  this 
year  to  authorize  appropriations  of  up  to 
$20  million  to  fund  action  imder  the 
authority,  if  utilized.  That,  of  course, 
would  only  cover  expenses  of  selective 
uses  of  the  program.  I  make  no  predic- 
tions, but  I  ask  you  to  reflect  with  your 
own  conscience  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
honestly  believe  the  Congress  would  pass 
an  appropriation  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
price  and  wage  controls  Imposed  on  a 
selective  basis.  Obviously,  if  across-the- 
board  controls  were  Imposed,  a  much 
larger  appropriation  than  $2C  million 
would  have  to  be  authorized  and  passed. 
Again,  ask  your  own  conscience  if  you 
think  the  Congress  would  do  that. 

So,  my  position  on  extending  the  sec- 
tion 2  political  authority  of  this  bill  is 


that  it  is  really  immaterial  whether  it  is 
done  or  not. 

I  would  like  to  comment  further  on  the 
prospects  for  this  legislation.  Our  com- 
mittee was  wise  enough  not  to  load  it  up 
with  other  extraneous  measures.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  will  be  the  case  with 
the  Senate.  Already,  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  60-day  extension  of  the  inter- 
est rate  and  price  and  wage  control  au- 
thorities. There  was  nothing  involved 
about  our  committee  considering  and 
promptly  reporting  the  2-year  extension 
bUl.  If  that  is  all  the  Senate  wanted  to 
consider,  there  would  have  been  no  rea- 
son why  they  could  not  have  done  like- 
wise. The  fact  that  they  have  gone  to  the 
60-day  e.xtension  approach  leads  me  to  be 
suspicious  that  the  Senate  may  think 
they  can  tack  on  other  extraneous  meas- 
ures, some  of  which  possibly  might  not  be 
acceptable  to  the  administration.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  such  action  would  be  a 
mistake  because  If  ever  a  bill  was  not 
veto  proof,  this  Is  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  outcome  will  be,  but  as  I  stated  at  the 
beginning,  it  is  with  mixed  feelings  that 
I  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  opposition  to  these  pro- 
posals for  wage  and  price  controls.  It  is 
diflScult  for  me  to  judge  whether  the  pro- 
posals are  serious  or  just  a  political  ploy. 
In  any  case  I  would  like  to  suggest  what 
the  economic  and  social  effects  of  wage- 
price  controls  would  be. 

Controls  would  treat  the  symptoms 
rather  than  the  causes  of  Inflation; 
prices  would  still  rise  anyway.  Even  dur- 
ing World  War  n  prices  rose  at  a  rate  of 
9  percent  per  year,  38  percent  altogether 
during  the  war  period.  During  the  first 
year  of  controls  in  the  Korean  war, 
prices  also  rose  9  percent. 

Controls  would  create  shortage  of 
goods.  Through  artificial  pricing  the  de- 
mand rises  immediately  and  many  goods 
simply  disappear  from  the  market.  Beef 
disappeared  from  the  stores  in  the  fall 
of  1946.  Prices  were  so  low  that  farmers 
could  not  bring  their  animals  to  market. 
Low  priced  clothing  disappeared  from 
the  store  windows. 

Controls  would  require  rationing. 
Either  implicitly  or  explicitly,  wage  and 
price  controls  mean  rationing.  People 
immediately  buy  up  the  cheap  articles 
unless  they  are  equally  apportioned. 

Controls  would  create  a  black  market. 
Knowledge  that  there  would  be  short- 
ages encourages  unscrupulous  operator' 
to  buy  up  large  quantities  of  desirable 
goods  for  resale.  Even  normally  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate In  such  illegal  operations.  One 
OPA  official  reported  that  while  travel- 
ing in  Texas  he  stopped  In  a  nu-al  area 
where  a  farmer  was  slaughtering  a  steer 
for  illegal  sale.  He  asked  the  farmer 
whether  he  was  not  doing  something 
against  the  law,  and  the  farmer  said,  "I 
reckon  we  ain't  heard  about  that  law  out 
here." 

Controls  would  result  in  declining 
quality  of  goods;  when  producers  can- 
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not   laise   prices   they   cut   comers   on 
quality. 

Controls  would  divert  resources  away 
from  the  controlled  areas — if  only  pri- 
mary, critical  areas  of  production  are 
subject  to  controls — thus  aggravating  the 
problem  which  created  the  inflation — 
lack  of  primary  goods. 

Controls  would  divert  monetary  re- 
sources Into  nonproductive  sectors.  An- 
tiques, coins,  stamps,  paintings,  and  fine 
wines  provide  hedges  against  inflation. 
These  reflect  the  true  inflation  in  the 
economy  by  rising  in  price,  while  the 
controlled  areas  cannot. 

Controls  would  be  impossible  to  ad- 
minister. Over  300,000  people  worked  in 
the  OPA  during  World  War  n.  Price- 
wage  controls  would  create  a  monstrous 
biu-eaucracy  with  associated  high  admin- 
istrative costs  and  ineffectiveness.  One 
thing  controls  would  do — they  would 
solve  the  unemployment  of  economists. 
Controls  would  create  mountains  of 
redtape  for  business  and  labor.  A  stand- 
ing joke  during  World  War  n  was  that 
Lincoln  took  only  267  words  for  his  Get- 
tysburg Address,  but  it  took  the  OPA 
22,000  words  to  establish  the  price  for  a 
head  of  cabbage. 

Controls  will  lead  to  exceptions  being 
made  for  individual  firms,  workers,  and 
Industries,  or  sectors  which  by  some  cri- 
teria or  another  deserve  special  treat- 
ment. 

By  the  end  of  September  1951,  during 
the  Korean  war.  63  special  regulations 
had  been  issued  to  relieve  particular 
manufacturers  and  retailers.  In  August 
1951,  cost-of-living  adjustments  were 
authorized  for  all  workers.  The  distor- 
tions in  the  economy  caused  by  the  ex- 
ceptions bore  heaviest  on  those  who  were 
not  able  to  obtain  relief  because  they 
did  not  have  the  political  power  or  know- 
how. 

Controls  woiHd  result  in  inequities. 
They  would  Ignore  productivity  differ- 
ences among  industries,  and  the  situation 
at  the  time  of  the  imposition.  For  ex- 
ample, some  businesses  may  have  just 
raised  prices,  others  may  be  having  sales, 
some  workers  may  have  just  won  a  raise, 
others  may  have  been  a  long  time  with- 
out wage  increases.  Some  unions  may 
have  negotiated  multiyear  contracts  with 
successive  increases  built  in,  while  others 
may  have  not.  Schemes  are  easy  to  design 
In  order  to  avoid  the  system,  such  as 
fake  overtime  and  phoney  promotions. 

Controls,  to  be  at  all  effective,  would 
require  broad-based  pubUc  support.  This 
existed  in  World  War  11;  even  then  price 
control  did  not  work  very  well;  but  pub- 
lic support  did  not  exist  during  the 
Korean  war.  It  does  not  exist  today. 

Finally,  controls  would  be  as  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  as  to  establish  In  the  flrst 
place.  For  example,  the  freeze  order  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war  was  issued  in  Janu- 
ary of  1951.  The  OPS  spent  the  first  6 
months  after  that  trying  to  develop  ap- 
propriate escape  hatches,  and  then  the 
next  18  months  decontrolling. 

In  simi,  wage-price  controls  would  con- 
ceal rather  than  solve  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. They  would  play  havoc  with  the 
working  of  Uie  economic  system  by  caus- 


ing shortages,  rationing,  black-marke- 
toerlng,  and  deteriorated  quality.  They 
would  create  a  top-heavy  administrative 
bureaucracy  of  thousands  of  people  in 
nonproductive  jobs  while  generating 
enormous  amounts  of  paperwork  for 
business,  labor,  and  government.  They 
would  be  unfair  in  their  application,  and 
they  will  be  difficult  to  eliminate.  Infla- 
tion Is  bad  enough.  The  medicine  of 
wage-price  controls  Is  many  times  worse 
than  the  disease. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman    from   New   Jersey    (Mrs. 

DWYER). 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  the 
national  economy  continues  to  suffer 
from  considerable  uncertainty  and  insta- 
bility, and  at  a  time  when  the  adminis- 
tration is  beginning  to  find  hopeful  signs 
that  its  efforts  to  revive  and  stabilize  the 
economy  may  be  sichievlng  some  results, 
it  is  especially  important  to  assiu-e  our- 
selves that  the  authority  to  &cX  effec- 
tively remains  available.  The  pending  bill 
does  just  that,  and  I  support  It. 

All  of  us  hope,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
President's  economic  policies  make  it 
imnecessary  to  utilize  the  standby  au- 
thority to  control  wages,  prices,  salaries, 
and  rents  which  this  legislation  extends. 
But  in  the  interests  of  timely  action, 
should  such  action  become  necessary,  the 
President  should  have  the  authority — 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  limitations  and 
qualiflcations  spelled  out  by  the  bill. 

In  the  same  way,  most  of  us  may  be 
concerned  at  the  apparent  inequities  in 
the  interest  rates  available  to  large 
savers  as  opposed  to  small  savers.  Yet, 
the  authority  to  establish  such  flexible 
ceilings  on  rates,  which  would  also  be 
extended  by  this  legislation,  Is  a  necessary 
one  if  we  are  to  continue  to  control  the 
cutthroat  and  destructive  competition 
that  could  weaken  our  financial  system. 
I  share  the  hope  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  however,  that  the  appro- 
priate s«encies  can  find  a  way  to 
eliminate  discrimination  between  large 
and  small  savers.  The  extraordinary 
efforts  miade  by  millions  of  middle- 
Income  families  to  increase  their  levels 
of  savings  during  the  psist  year,  for  ex- 
ample, have  contributed  signiflcanUy  to 
the  lowering  of  interest  rates,  the  in- 
creased availability  of  money,  and  the 
new  hope  we  see  for  a  reduction  in  infla- 
tion. Their  efforts  should  not  be  penalized 
by  limiting  them  to  rates  of  interest 
hardly  adequate  to  compensate  for  in- 
flationary price  increases  when  higher 
rates  are  available  to  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  not  complete  the  Congress  respon- 
sibiUty  for  taking  effective  action  to 
help  stabilize  and  strengthen  our  econ- 
omy. Last  year,  I  introduced  H.R.  18084, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
price-wage  guldeposts  within  the  con- 
text of  soimd  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icies. I  plan  to  reintroduce  this  bill  short- 
ly, hopefully  with  some  strengthening 
amendments,  for  I  am  convinced  we 
can  do  more  to  promote  mwtlmum  em- 


ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power,  including  reasonable  price  sta- 
bility, than  we  have  done  to  date. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  vigorous  support  of  this  legislation 
because  this  is  legislation  we  need  and 
this  Is  legislation  which  very  soon  the 
President  may  find  it  necessary  to  use. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  been  attempting 
in  various  industries  to  get  an  agreement 
on  voluntary  controls  and  he  has  been 
unsuccessful.  Even  if  the  President  de- 
cides not  to  use  the  powers  given  to  him 
under  this  legislation,  and  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  powers  relative  to  economic 
stabilization,  it  still  gives  him  some- 
thing with  some  muscle  in  it  while  he 
is  attempting  to  get  various  industries 
to  adopt  voluntary  controls. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  today  to 
conditions  in  this  coimtry.  We  see  tre- 
mendous wage  and  price  increases  that 
are  taking  pl{u:e  constantly.  It  does  have 
a  very  real  and  very  direct  effect  on 
inflation.  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
economists  are  talking  of  a  3 -percent 
inflation  this  year  or  a  6-percent  or  7- 
percent  inflation  this  year — our  economy 
is  not  in  a  position  to  withstand  any  in- 
flation. As  long  as  we  permit  a  constantly 
increasing  and  rising  spiral  of  wages  and 
prices,  we  are  going  to  have  inflation. 

I  recognize  under  the  dissenting  views 
in  the  report  that  attention  is  called  to 
other  conditions  which  also  cause  infla- 
tion. Well,  I  say  to  you  we  have  to  do  those 
things  also,  as  well  as  approve  this  legis- 
lation, if  we  are  going  to  preserve  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

The  f«ict  of  the  matter  is  that  the  wage 
and  price  increases  in  this  covmtry  have 
priced  American-made  products  right 
out  of  the  world  market.  You  know  the 
conditions  in  the  American  textile  and 
shoe  manufacturing  Industries  today. 

You  are  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  In 
places  like  Japan,  Italy,  and  France,  and 
these  are  anything  but  underdeveloped 
coimtries  with  a  low  standard  of  living, 
that  they  can  actually  make  power 
generating  equipment  and  power  trans- 
mitting equipment  cheaper  in  those 
countries  and  ship  it  here  than  we  can 
manufacture  those  same  products  in  this 
country. 

Now  let  me  call  to  your  attention  the 
authority  that  the  President  has  under 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 
I  will  read  It  as  follows: 

Tbe  President  Is  authorized  to  Issue  sucb 
orders  aad  regulatloos  as  be  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages, 
and  salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  May  25,  1B70.  Such  orders  and 
regulations  may  provide  for  the  making  of 
such  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  gross  Inequities. 

Furthermore,  to  the  legislation  we 
have  added  an  authorization  for  $20 
million  to  Implement  the  powers  given 
to  the  President  so  that  this  will  give 
the  President  even  more  muscle  In  striv- 
ing  to  swjhieve  voluntary  controls. 

The  previous  speaker  dwelt  at  s<xne 
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length  on  the  thousands  of  people  who 
were  employed  by  the  OPA,  that  Is  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  to  compare  these  eco- 
nomic stabilization  powers  contained  in 
this  bill  with  this  plight  during  wartime. 
I  can  tell  you  that  there  Is  absolutely 
no  shortage  of  any  product  in  this  coun- 
try. You  are  not  going  to  need  a  massive 
agency  employing  many,  many  thou- 
sands of  people  In  order  to  handle  ra- 
tioning. You  are  not  going  to  have  any 
rationing  and  as  far  as  policing  the 
action  that  the  President  may  take,  If 
he  Is  given  these  powers,  I  can  tell  you 
that  the  American  people  will  be  the 
first  ones  to  report  any  increases  In 
prices,  and  we  are  not  going  to  need 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  any  gas  stamps  and  we 
are  not  going  to  have  any  food  rationing 
stamps.  We  are  not  going  to  have  any  of 
that.  The  only  thing  the  President  would 
find  it  necessary  to  do,  if  he  should  In- 
voke the  proposed  powers.  Is  to  set  up  one 
master  Stabilization  Board  with  regional 
Stabilization  Boards  under  It. 

I  would  presume  that  the  President 
might  decide  to  freeze  wages  and  prices 
at  a  level  of,  say,  something  like  January 
1  or  February  1,  1971.  Then  once  the 
Stabilization  Boards  were  set  up,  the 
only  way  that  wages  and  salaries  could 
be  Increased  would  be  if  It  was  proven 
that  productivity  had  increased.  The 
only  way  that  prices  could  be  Increased 
would  be  if  the  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer could  prove  that  he  was  paying 
more  money  for  Imports  that  went  into 
his  product.  They  would  have  to  make  a 
case. 

I  believe  this  is  excellent  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  a  power  the  President  needs. 
I  would  personally  urge  him  to  consider 
using  these  powers  in  order  to  help  stop 
Inflation,  which  is  devaluing  the  Ameri- 
can dollar,  which  is  pricing  our  Ameri- 
can products  out  of  the  world  markets, 
and,  therefore,  adding  to  our  already  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments. 

Therefore,  I  urge  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
whatever  time  she  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sulli- 
van) . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  was  extremely  controversial  last 
year,  when  we  first  gave  President  Nixon 
standby  authority  to  apply  price,  wage, 
salary,  and  rent  controls  either  on  a  se- 
lective basis  or  across  the  board.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  very  controversial  meas- 
ure today. 

The  administration  has  never  asked 
for  the  authority  this  bill  contains,  and 
has  said  repeatedly  that  it  has  no  in- 
tention of  using  the  power  for  a  general 
price  and  wage  freeze  except  in  case  of 
unforeseen  national  emergency,  but  I 
think  the  administration  is  now  not  only 
willing— but  quite  happy— to  have  this 
power  In  being. 

It  was  the  same  thing  with  the  credit 
control  authority  we  gave  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  December  1969,  over  his  very 
vigorous  objections.  He  has  not  used  the 
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credit  stabilization  powers  and  has  indi- 
cated he  does  not  plan  to  use  them — 
although  many  of  us  think  he  should 
have  done  so  diu-lng  several  periods  of 
the  last  16  months — but  the  fact  that 
the  standby  credit  control  powers  do 
exist,  and  can  be  used.  Is  imdoubtedly 
a  soiiTce  of  comfort  to  the  economic 
leaders  of  the  administration.  In  fact. 
Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  F. 
Burns  told  us  he  felt  that  way  about 
having  the  standby  credit  control  pow- 
ers In  the  Government's  arsenal  of  eco- 
nomic weapons. 

STANDBY   POWEKS   SHOnU)   REMAIN   IN   LAW 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
standby  powers  for  selective  economic 
controls  should  always  be  available  to 
a  President.  In  1953,  when  I  first  came 
to  this  House,  I  joined  the  late  Senator 
Homer  Capehart  of  Indiana,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cmrrency,  In  an  effort  to  retain 
In  the  law,  on  a  standby  basis,  the  eco- 
nomic stabilization  controls  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  which  were  used 
during  the  Korean  war  period  and  were 
about  to  expire  In  1953.  The  Eisenhower 
administration  would  not  support  such 
legislation,  and  it  never  got  very  far. 

The  bill  before  us  now  continues  for 
2  years  the  standby  powers  we  gave  to 
the  President  last  year  to  stabilize  prices, 
wages,  salaries,  rents,  and  also  con- 
tinues the  authority  to  impose  ceilings 
under  regulation  Q  on  the  Interest  rates 
paid  by  Insured  savings  Institutions  on 
time  deposits.  One  section  of  the  bUl  en- 
ables the  Gkjvernment  to  limit  how  much 
Interest  you  can  receive  on  your  savings, 
another  section  provides  the  power  to 
control  the  wage  Increases  you  can  re- 
ceive, or  Increases  in  the  prices  you 
pay  for  the  things  you  buy. 

Neither  section  of  this  bill  will  solve 
our  Inflation  problem  or  end  imemploy- 
ment  or  build  more  houses  or  do  any  of 
the  aflarmative  things  we  have  to  do  In 
order  to  get  our  economy  back  into 
health  again.  These  are  only  some  tools 
the  administration  could  use  to  amelio- 
rate certain  of  the  pressures  at  some 
places  In  the  economy.  But  without  eco- 
nomic statesmanship  and  leadership 

not  Just  drift,  but  leadership— the  re- 
maining 2  years  of  this  administration's 
term  In  office  do  not  contain  much  pros- 
pect for  full  employment  In  a  stable 
economy. 

(Mr.  BARRETT  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Sullivan)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  HJl.  4246,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970.  It  is  fitting  that  this  bill 
is  the  first  bill  to  be  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
this  Congress.  We  are  again  attempting 
to  provide  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  the  tools  to  bring  some 
sanity  back  into  the  economy.  In  enact- 
ing this  legislation  last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent made  an  undying  pledge  never  to 
seek  any  kind  of  wage-price  controls,  and 
he  further  pledged  that  it  was  not  the 
business  of  the  President  to  tamper  with 


the  economy  by  either  "Jawboning"  or 
direct  controls.  With  the  economy  S 
worse  shape  than  it  was  last  year  the 
administration  is  grudgingly  admitting 
that  perhaps  Congress  was  right  last  year 
in  giving  the  President  the  authority  to 
impose  wage-price  controls.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President,  despite  his  high-In- 
terest tight-money  Republican  economic 
philosophy,  flnaUy  realizes  that  perhaps 
Congress  was  right  last  year  in  enacting 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  enact  H.R.  4246  since  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  expire  on  March  31 
Section  I  of  the  bill  extends  until  March 
31,  1973,  the  authority  to  establish  flexi- 
ble ceilings  on  rates  paid  by  financial  in- 
stitutions on  time  and  savings  deposits 
This  authority  was  first  enacted  by  Con- 
gress during  the  1966  credit  cnmch  to 
restrain  excessive  competition  for  funds 
by  commercial  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Unless  this  authority  is 
renewed  by  us,  this  rate  control  author- 
ity would  expire  on  March  21.  The  au- 
thority to  control  the  rates  of  Interest 
paid  on  time  and  savings  accoimts  is 
needed  if  we  are  to  prevent  ruinous  com- 
petition between  the  savings  Institutions 
which   provide   the   bulk    of   mortgage 
credit  in  this  Nation  and  the  commercial 
banks.  In  order  to  attract  consumer  sav- 
ings, commercial  banks  have  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  providing  savers  with  con- 
sumer-type certificates  of  deposits  at 
competitive  rates  with  the   thrift  In- 
stitutions. Commercial  banks  also  offer 
large  denomination  certificates  of  de- 
posits—$100,000   and   over— that   com- 
pete with  the  general  money  market  in- 
strimients.  It  is  very  important  that  this 
particular  provision  be  enacted  Immedi- 
ately If  we  are  to  continue  to  provide  a 
balanced  market  for  time  and  savings 
deposits.  This  provision  also  extends  the 
authority  of  the  Federal   Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  prescribe  the  maximum 
rates  of  Interest  which  federally  Insured 
savings  and  loan  associations  can  pay 
on  savings  deposits.  Under  this  authority 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  estab- 
lished a  celling  of  5  percent  on  passbook 
accounts  and  from  51/4  to  6  percent  on 
certificates  of  deposit,  depending  on  their 
maturity. 

I  am  pleased  that  we  amended  this 
section  directing  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  to  provide  the  Congress  by  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  with  recommendations 
that  would  eliminate  any  discrimination 
by  regulated  financial  institutions  be- 
tween small  and  large  savers,  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  whatever  au- 
thority is  necessary  to  prevent  excessive 
and  unfair  competition  between  financial 
Institutions.  We  on  the  committee  feel 
that  the  small  saver  has  been  discrim- 
inated against  imder  existing  conditions 
that  allow  Interest  rates  to  be  higher  on 
large  deposits,  than  they  are  on  the  small 
consumer  savers  deposits. 

WAOE-PRICX  CONTROLS 

Section  2  of  H.R.  4246  extends  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  Issue  orders 
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and  regulations  to  stabilize  prices,  rents, 
vages,  and  salaries  at  levels  of  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  May  25,  1970. 
This  provision  extends  this  presidential 
authority  to  March  31,  1973.  The  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  orders  and 
regulations  should  be  issued,  and  he 
would  further  have  the  authority  to 
make  adjustments  within  such  orders 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  prevent  any  Inequities  that  might 
occur  as  a  result  of  such  stabilization 
orders. 

Since  imemployment  is  still  rimning 
at  close  to  6  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
with  approximately  5.4  million  people 
unemployed,  with  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  still  Increasing  at  approximately  6 
percent  a  year,  we  felt  it  necessary  to 
give  the  President  the  authority  to  im- 
pose selected  controls  as  a  necessary 
weapon  without  relying  exclusively  on 
fiscal  and  monetary  actions  that  place 
an  inordinate  burden  on  the  citizens  of 
our  country.  We  felt  that  the  President 
can  use  this  authority  to  dampen  the  In- 
flationary pressiu-es  on  the  economy.  An 
Important  amendment  was  added  In  the 
committee  which  provided  that  if  the 
President  uses  this  authority  to  insti- 
tute controls  of  wages,  salaries,  prices, 
and  rents,  that  such  authority  would  ex- 
pire within  6  months  of  the  date  of  the 
President's  initial  action  imless  the  Con- 
gress renews  the  authority  during  that 
6  months  so  we  could  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing surveillance  of  the  exercise  of 
this  authority. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  observation  on  the 
President's  recent  action  In  suspending 
the  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
By  so  doing  the  President  has  made 
American  trade  unions  the  convenient 
whipping  boys  in  his  fight  against  infia- 
tion.  By  this  action  he  has  laid  the  total 
finger  of  blame  on  the  American  work- 
Ingman,  who  Is  by  no  means  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  Infiatlon  which  this 
country  Is  suffering  from  today.  The  In- 
creased wages  that  labor  has  obtained  in 
the  past  2  years  solely  results  from  the 
high  interest,  tight  money  policy  of  the 
mxon  administration.  Labor  is  only  at- 
tempting to  keep  its  head  above  the 
choppy  economic  waters.  I  fail  to  see  how 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can- 
not look  to  the  other  side  of  the  bargain- 
ing table  if  he  is  attempting  to  restrain 
recent  price  Increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
B.B..  4246. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
section  of  this  bill  is  a  desirable  extension 
of  rate  regulation  of  financial  institu- 
tions. 

The  second  part  is  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  91-379,  euphemistically  called 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

When  this  measure  was  passed  last 
August,  the  act  contained  fiaws.  The 
most  significant  were:  First,  that  it  was 
an  exercise  In  congressional  buck-passing 
to  the  President;  second,  it  failed  to  pro- 
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vide  either  funds  or  machinery  to  accom- 
plish a  significant,  or  more  Importantly, 
an  equitable  freeze;  third,  the  duration, 
7  months,  was  inadequate. 

The  extension  before  us  today  gives  us 
the  beginnings  of  a  remedy  for  the  money 
fiaw.  But,  of  course,  there  is  no  appro- 
priation. It  preserves  the  short  duration 
flaw  by  a  6-month  limitation.  It  con- 
veys to  the  President  a  "now-you-see-it, 
now-you-don't"  kind  of  authority. 

It  is  still  a  pass-the-buck  bill.  It  tries 
to  give  responsibilities  to  the  President 
for  which  he  has  not  asked.  But,  in  so 
doing,  it  places  such  restrictions  on  his 
authority  that  it  is  highly  questionable 
whether  we  have  shifted  any  responsi- 
bility at  aU. 

The  committee  report  states  that  this 
authority  gives  the  President  "all  of  the 
necessary  weapons  needed  to  dampen 
down  any  Inflationary  pressures  In  the 
economy." 

I  hope  no  person  deludes  himself,  or 
anyone  else.  Into  thinking  that  this  bill 
does  provide  sdl  the  weaponry,  because 
much  committee  testimony  centered  on 
the  obvious  limitations  on  the  freeze 
authority.  The  bill  is  an  indication  of 
congressional  interest  and,  perhaps,  an 
invitation  to  the  President  to  come  back 
for  real  powers  if  he  wants  them. 

On  that  basis,  and  on  the  theory  that 
something  Is  better  than  nothing,  I  In- 
tend to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  this  section 
of  It.  But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves,  or  any- 
body else.  Into  thinking  we  have  done 
something  great  and  wonderful  and  that 
we  have  provided  a  magic  cure  for  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mirmesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvsuiia. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
gentleman's  comment  he  remarked  about 
a  6-month  limitation.  I  believe  what  the 
gentleman  meant  to  say  is,  If  the  Presi- 
dent invokes  the  powers  granted  to  him 
under  this  bill,  that  within  6  months  the 
committee  has  to  review  the  action,  but 
It  is  not  terminated  within  6  months. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  Is  not  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
lot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  because 
of  the  inclusion  of  section  2. 

Section  2  of  this  legislation,  H.R. 
4246,  would  extend  for  2  years  discre- 
tionary authority  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  general  wage 
and  price  controls.  President  Richard 
Nixon  on  previous  occasions  has  objected 
to  the  granting  of  this  authority  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  August  17, 
1970.  stated: 


I  have  previously  Indicated  that  I  did  not 
Intend  to  exercise  such  authority  if  It  were 
given  me.  Price  and  wage  controls  simply 
do  not  fit  the  economic  conditions  which 
exist  today. 

In  the  1969  annual  report  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Council  of  Ecraiomic  Ad- 
visers, the  following  comment  was  made 
regarding  such  wage  and  price  controls 
with  which  President  Nixon  concurred: 

Mandatory  price  and  wage  controls  are 
no  answer.  Such  controls  freeee  the  market 
mechanism  which  guides  the  economy  In  re- 
sponding to  the  changing  pattern  and  vol- 
ume of  demand;  they  distort  decisions  on 
production  and  employment;  they  require  a 
huge  and  cumbersome  bureaucracy;  they 
inyjose  a  heavy  and  coetly  burden  on  busi- 
ness; they  perpetuate  inevitable  Injustices. 
They  are  Incompatible  with  a  free  enterprise 
economy  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  last 
resort  appropriate  only  in  an  extreme  emer- 
gency such  as  all-out  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we,  of  course,  do  not 
today  have  an  emergency  such  as  an 
all-out  war  and  even  during  World  War 
n,  when  we  did  have  such  an  emergency, 
it  was  proven  conclusively  that  wage  and 
price  controls  did  not  work  and  merely 
postponed  the  day  of  reckoning. 

In  a  recent  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  economics  on  a  television  program  en- 
titled "The  Advocates" — a  weekly  pro- 
gram that  goes  over  the  educational  net- 
v?ork — Economist  and  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman  and  Prof.  John  Kenneth  <3al- 
braith  discussed  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  wage  smd  price  controls. 

During  that  discussion,  Milton  Fried- 
man said  that,  aside  from  his  disagree- 
ment on  philosophical  grounds — that  Is, 
controls  are  coercive — ^In  a  very  logical 
way  argued  that  wage  and  price  controls 
simply  have  not  worked  in  the  past.  Mr. 
Friedman  also  commented  that  we  have 
over  2,000  years  of  recorded  history  to 
show  that  attempts  to  control  prices  and 
wages  have  failed.  In  addition,  Mr.  Fried- 
man mentioned  that  price  controls  have 
not  worked  in  England  and  are  about 
to  be  phased  out  in  Canada.  For  the 
foregoing  reasons,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration my  additional  comments  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  dated 
March  5, 1971,  Dissenting  Views.  I  cannot 
support  section  2  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, last  year  when  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  considered  HJR.  17880,  I 
indicated  my  dissatisfaction  with  the 
provisions  for  standby  wage  and  price 
controls  which  were  incorporated  in  that 
legislation.  My  position  on  this  issue  has 
not  changed  and,  for  the  reasons  given 
at  that  time  plus  those  which  I  here 
further  enounce,  I  again  urge  an  sdtema- 
tive  to  the  granting  to  the  President  of 
unlimited  authority  and  prerogatives 
with  respect  to  the  imposition  of  wage 
and  price  controls. 

There  can  be  little  question  but  what 
popular  opinion  today  sees  wage  and 
price  controls  as  a  way  out  of  our  infla- 
tionary dilemma  and  that  wage  and 
price  controls  would  be  a  panacea  for  all 
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of  our  fiscal  problems.  My  constituents 
on  several  occasions  have  so  responded 
when  the  question  has  been  put  to 
them  in  my  questionnaire.  When  my 
irritation  over  inflation  prevails  over  my 
judgment,  even  I  often  think  we  should 
invoke  such  controls,  but  sis  at  le«ist  a 
mediocre  students  of  economics  and  ex- 
perience, I  seriously  doubt  that  wage 
and  price  controls  are  the  answer  to  the 
type  of  economic  destabilizatlon  we  are 
now  suffering. 

However,  I  am  willing.  If  are  my  col- 
leagues, to  bite  the  bullet  and  put  the 
machinery  of  controls  Into  being.  But  I 
refuse  to  aline  myself  with  my  less  forth- 
right colleagues  who  would  ptiss  the  buck 
to  the  President  and  in  this  way  be  able 
to  criticize  the  failure  of  the  President 
to  impose  such  controls  or  criticize  the 
imposition  of  such  controls,  should  they 
be  ordered. 

Much  of  what  I  had  to  say  in  my  "addi- 
tional views"  to  the  report  on  H.R.  17880 
last  year  bears  repeating  because  the 
standby  wage  and  price  control  author- 
ity in  H.R.  4246  is  merely  an  extension  of 
title  n  of  H.R.  17880.  In  those  "addi- 
tional views"  of  last  year,  I  said: 

The  almost  unlimited  grant  of  authority 
to  the  Prealdent  to  Impose  and  Implement 
wage  and  price  controls  provided  for  In  Title 
II  would  be  considered  ludicrous  were  It 
not  so  serious. 

At  a  time  when  the  electorate  and  some 
members  of  Congress  are  vehemently  criti- 
cizing the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  assume 
greater  authority  and  responsibility  In  the 
war-making  power  the  President  Is  exercising 
In  International  affairs.  It  Is  almost  unbe- 
lievable that  anyone  would  suggest  the  Con- 
gress totally  abdicate  Its  responsibility  and 
retain  no  authority  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  the  President  to  wage  war  on  the  economy. 

As  I  have  previously  Indicated.  I  have 
serious  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  impos- 
ing wage  and  price  controls  because  I  be- 
lieve they  would  be  counter-productive  In 
our  effort  to  stem  inflation.  But  if  standby 
authority  is  to  be  legislated,  It  should  be 
done  m  the  way  proposed  by  an  amendment 
I  will  offer. 

Briefly  stated,  my  amendment  provides  the 
standby  authority  necessary  for  the  Invok- 
ing of  wage  and  price  controls.  But  there  is 
a  significant  difference  between  my  amend- 
ment and  the  provisions  of  Sec.  2.  My  amend- 
ment retains  authority  In  the  Congress  to 
invoke  a  wage  and  price  freeze  and  then 
grants  to  the  President  the  authority  to 
make  adjustments  In  wages  and  prices  neces- 
sary for  the  stablltzatloQ  of  the  economy 
and  prevention  or  elimination  of  Inequities 
within  our  wage  and  price  structure. 

TO  permit  timely  action,  my  propoeal  dele- 
gates to  a  joint  committee  oonsisting  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Sf>eaker  and 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House,  and  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  and  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate  the  authority  to  determine  when  and 
If  the  wage  and  price  control  provisions  shall 
be  activated. 

In  essence,  my  amendment  puts  the  issue 
of  standby  authority  for  wage  and  price 
controls  in  an  absolutely  clear  context.  If 
such  standby  authority  is  to  be  enacted, 
responsible  Members  of  Congress  wlU  sup- 
port my  amendment  and  those  who  only 
wish  to  play  politics  will  oppose  it. 

The  Situation  today  is  little  different 
from  what  it  was  when  the  above  re- 
marks were  written.  The  fact  that  the 
administration  may  have  changed  some- 


what its  position  of  outright  opposition 
to  such  standby  authority  to  one  of 
"accepting"  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4246 
should  not  enhance,  but  should  make 
more  doubtful,  the  desirability  of  pas- 
sage of  such  standby  authority.  Even 
Dr.  Bums,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  questions  the  wisdom  of 
giving  the  President  such  authority,  the 
Chairman  having  suggested  that  grant- 
ing the  President  a  2-year  extension  of 
standby  powers  to  freeze  prices  and 
wages  was  virtually  a  granting  to  the 
President  of  "dictatorial  authority." 

I  think  the  amendment  I  will  propose 
again  this  year,  which  requires  Congress 
to  express  itself  if  a  freeze  on  wages  and 
prices  is  to  be  imposed,  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  administration's  posi- 
tion as  stated  by  Secretary  Connally 
when  he  said  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that  the  administration  would  not  con- 
sider the  imposition  of  such  controls 
without  first  obtaining  further  authori- 
zation and  a  formal  approval  by  the 
Congress  for  the  taking  of  such  action. 

Effective  utilization  of  wage  and  price 
controls  can  only  occur  if  there  is  sub- 
stantial public  acceptance  of  such  con- 
trols. And,  substantial  public  acceptance 
of  action  in  the  wage-price  area  will 
only  occur  when  there  is  substantial 
unanimity  in  the  Congress  and  executive 
branch  with  respect  to  the  necessity  for 
controls. 

Under  the  amendment  I  will  offer,  the 
President  could  ask  the  Joint  committee 
to  adopt  the  resolution  invoking  a  freeze, 
selective  or  general,  on  wages  and  prices 
and  a  determination  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee that  such  action  should  be  taken 
would  provide  the  kind  of  support  neces- 
sary tar  effective  control  action.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  retain  for  the  Congress 
this  very  important  policy  decision  by 
adoption  of  the  amendment  I  will  offer. 

I  think  there  Is  even  more  reason  today 
to  adopt  my  amendment  than  existed 
before. 

First.  The  willingness  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  accept  the  standby  wage-price 
authority  this  year  when  it  actively  op- 
posed it  last  year  should  prompt  fears  in 
many  about  unnecessary  or  improper  use 
of  the  broad  discretionary  authority  by 
the  President. 

Second.  Those  who  voice  concern  about 
the  President  exercising  "selective"  con- 
trols should  not  want  to  grant  to  the 
President  an  unrestricted  right  to  do 
just  that — yet,  without  my  amendment, 
the  President  could  pick  and  choose  as 
he  pleases  and  the  Congress  would  be 
helpless  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Third.  Secretary  Connally  in  his  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  several  times 
said  that  the  President  would  not  utilize 
the  authority  granted  to  him  by  the 
legislators  without  first  obtaining  fur- 
ther specific  authorization  from  the  Con- 
gress. My  amendment  provides  the  me- 
chanics for  this  very  kind  of  cooperative 
action. 

In  the  absence  of  my  sunendment  there 
are  no  legislative  standards  or  guidelines 
by  which  the  wage-price  authority  would 
be  exercised  by  the  President. 


The  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  suggested  this 
legislation  puts  a  shot  gun  on  the  comer 
for  use  by  the  administration  if  needed. 
I  suggested  the  authority  is  so  unre- 
stricted it  is  more  like  putting  a  bone 
in  the  comer  Tor  the  President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman's  pro- 
posed amendment,  which  will  be  offered 
at  the  proper  time,  places  the  authority 
to  freeze  prices  and  wages  with  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Yes.  With 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  plus  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  All  right.  Now,  if  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  House  and  the  Senate  de- 
cided to  invoke  these  powers  is  it  not 
true  that  the  actual  execution  and  po- 
licing of  the  wage  and  price  freezes  would 
have  to  be  done  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Absolutely. 
All  that  happens  is  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  for  the  Congress  exer- 
cises its  proper  policymaking  function. 
If  the  Congress  should  decide  a  freeze 
should  be  imposed  I  presume  it  would  not 
occur  until  the  President  asked  the  Joint 
Committee  to  do  just  that.  The  commit- 
tee would  impose  the  freeze  and  the 
President  would  implement  and  admin- 
ister the  wage  and  price  controls. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  wiU  say  that  I  prob- 
ably win  support  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  but  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  ultimate  enforce- 
ment does  lie  with  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Absolutely, 
where  it  should. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  good 
to  see  so  many  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues beginning  to  rally  around  Demo- 
cratic economic  policies.  Some  may  say 
this  is  a  little  late  in  the  game  but  our 
GOP  friends  are  welcome  nonetheless. 

When  President  Nixon  was  inaugu- 
rated back  in  January  1969,  the  country 
was  told  that  we  now  had  a  laissez-faire 
administration  on  our  hands.  The  mar- 
ketplace was  going  to  decide  everything 
without  any  interference  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

That  is  what  we  were  told  in  January 
1969.  IXiring  this  period,  the  Republicans 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  deriding  Demo- 
cratic suggestions  that  the  President 
might  help  curb  infiation,  hold  down  in- 
terest rates,  and  stabilize  the  economy 
through  jawboning.  We  got  lots  of  knots 
on  the  head  from  the  GOP  for  even  sug- 
gesting such  action. 

While  the  Republicans  continued  to 
revel  in  their  recollections  of  Adam 
Smith,  the  economy  kept  falling  apart. 
Inflation  rose  and  millions  joined  the 
unemployment  lines. 

In  the  Congress,  the  Democrats  tried  to 
do  everything  they  could  to  urge  the 
President  to  take  action  on  the  economy. 
In  December  1969,  the  Democratic-con- 
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trolled  Congress  passed  legislation  which 
gave  the  President  authority  to  control 
credit  transactions  and  interest  rates. 
The  Nixon  administration  of  course  de- 
nounced the  Congress  for  passing  these 
standby  authorities. 

Then  last  summer,  the  Democrats  in 
the  Congress  got  together  and  pushed 
through  standby  authority  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  stabilize  wages,  prices,  salaries, 
and  rents.  Once  again,  the  thing  that  the 
Democrats  got  were  more  criticism  from 
tbe  President  and  the  Republican  leaders. 

Then  last  November,  we  had  an  elec- 
tion. And  during  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign, a  number  of  people  started  talk- 
ing about  the  economy,  about  Inflation, 
about  high  interest  rates,  and  about  the 
growing  unemployment.  When  the  re- 
turns came  in  on  November  4,  the  Demo- 
crats, who  had  urged  strong  action  on 
the  economy,  fared  very  well  indeed. 

The  President  and  his  advisers  of 
course  spent  a  lot  of  time  downgrading 
the  election  results  and  still  claimed  that 
all  was  well  with  the  economic  game 
plan. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  someone  in  the 
administration  did  read  the  election  re- 
turns carefully.  Suddenly,  we  started 
seeing  the  President  using  "jawboning  " — 
that  Democratic  remedy  that  the  Repub- 
licans had  so  loudly  denounced.  He  de- 
cided to  use  it  on  the  steel  industry  and 
gained  some  success  despite  the  hesi- 
tancy. 

More  recently,  we  have  seen  the  Presi- 
dential advisers  run  up  and  down  the 
east  coast  proclaiming  the  possibility 
that  the  President  might  use  the  much- 
denounced  wage  and  price  authorities  on 
the  construction  industry.  And  then  to 
top  off  this  evolution  of  Republican  eco- 
nomic policies,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  trotted  up  to  Capitol  Hill  on 
February  23  and  announced  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  endorsing  the  exten- 
sion of  the  wage  and  price  authorities  for 
2  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Republicans  have 
come  a  long  way — all  the  way  from  no 
jawboning  to  acceptance  of  wage  and 
price  authorities.  The  education  of  the 
GOP  is  slow  and  it  is  too  bad  that  econ- 
omic troubles  have  to  be  so  widespread 
before  there  is  Presidential  action  in  a 
Republican  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  cite  some  key 
statements  by  administration  oflBcials  on 
this  question  of  wage  and  price  au- 
thorities: 

Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew,  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times,  May  29,  1970: 

We  have  not  run  for  the  superficially  at- 
tractive solution  of  wage-price  controls. 

President  Nixon  in  a  national  televi- 
sion speech  on  the  economy,  June  17, 
1970; 

I  will  not  take  this  nation  down  the  road  of 
wage  and  price  controls  .  .  .  This  is  not  the 
time  for  Congress  to  play  politics  vrith  In- 
Mtlon  by  passing  legislation  granting  the 
President  standby  powers  to  Impose  wage 
•M  price  controls. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Charts  E.  Walker,  testifying  before  the 


House  Banking  and  Currency  Conunit- 
tee,  Jime22, 1970; 

Wage  and  price  controls  must  be  ruled  out 
completely. 

President  Nixon  on  the  signing  of  the 
Extension  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
which  included  standby  wage  and  price 
authorities,  August  15,  1970; 

Price  and  wage  controls  simply  do  not  flt 
the  economic  conditions  which  exist  today. 

White  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald 
Zlegler,  December  4, 1970; 

There  is  no  change  In  the  President's  atti- 
tude about  wage  and  price  controls. 

The  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
submitted  to  the  92d  Congress,  Febru- 
ary 1,1971: 

I  do  not  Intend  to  Impose  wage  and  price 
controls  which  would  substitute  new,  grow- 
ing, and  more  vexatious  problems  for  tbe 
problems  of  inflation. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Con- 
nally testifying  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  February  23, 
1971: 

We  .  .  .  accept  Section  Two  of  H.R.  4246 
which  extends  the  President's  standby  au- 
thority to  set  up  wage-price  controls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  took  9  long  months 
to  convince  the  Nixon  administration  of 
the  value  of  these  standby  wage  and 
price  authorities.  We  are  happy  to  have 
our  GOP  friends  aboard  and  I  hope  that 
we  can  discover  the  means  to  cut  down 
the  long  leadtime  in  gaining  adminis- 
tration understanding  of  the  Nation's 
economic  problems. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  cast- 
ing a  reluctant  vote  for  this  bill  to  give 
standby  authority  to  the  executive  to  in- 
voke wage  and  price  controls,  I  do  so 
as  a  reflection  of  the  great  anxiety  with 
which  I  and  my  constituents  look  upon 
the  dangers  of  an  extreme  inflation 
which  would  demoralize  the  country  and 
destroy  most  of  the  incentive  for  our 
citizens  to  work  to  provide  for  their  own 
security  rather  than  to  become  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  Government. 

It  is  obvious  this  bill  will  pass  over- 
whelmingly, but  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
President  will  not  conclude  from  this 
overwhelming  vote  that  this  House  has 
surrendered  to  the  idea  of  compulsoi-y 
economic  controls  of  wages  and  prices 
and  that  by  this  action  we  encourage  the 
President  to  use  this  authority.  In  ex- 
pressing my  own  view  here,  I  think  I  am 
also  expressing  the  innate  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  whom  I  rep- 
resent. That  is,  that  greatly  added  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  other  methods 
to  attack  inflation  before  any  serious 
consideration  is  given  to  the  invocation 
of  the  compulsory  controls  of  a  totali- 
tarian society  which  I  consider  wage- 
price  control  to  be.  These  free  society 
methods  of  attacking  inflation  would  in- 
clude the  announcement  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  an  incomes  policy  to  be  followed 
by  clear  and  strong  denunciation  of  any 
business  or  labor  organization  which 
purposely  violated  this  incomes  policy. 
While  many  people  immediately  blame 
the  monopoly  of  labor  unions  for  exces- 


sive price  increases,  in  my  mind  there  is 
no  doubt  that  business  is  equally  guilty 
of  price  infiation  when  given  the  en- 
couragement and  the  opportunity. 
Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House  to  establish 
an  incomes  policy  in  an  inflationary  pe- 
riod such  as  the  present,  and  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  American  people  in  secur- 
ing adherence  thereto. 

Today's  action  by  this  House  should 
not  be  interpreted  by  the  President  as 
great  encouragement  to  Invoke  this  au- 
thority in  periods  when  we  are  not  en- 
gaged in  an  all-out  war.  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  dozens  and  perhaps  even  a 
majority  who  would  vote  against  this 
legislation  today  except  for  the  fact  that 
they  felt  it  may  be  in  harmony  with  a 
desire,  both  personal  and  political,  to 
take  some  tangible  action,  however 
feeble,  as  an  objection  against  excessive 
inflation.  If  the  President  uses  tliis  au- 
thority impulsively  or  improperly,  I  for 
one  will  regret  my  vote  and  the  action 
which  we  have  taken. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  4246. 

I  authored  the  amendment  which  cuts 
off  Executive  wage  and  price  control  au- 
thority 6  months  after  it  is  invoked. 

I  believe  that  this  formula  is  soimd 
Insurance  against  imwise  Presidential  use 
of  wage  and  price  control  power. 

This  section  of  the  bill  gives  Congress 
the  necessary  oversight  to  scrutinize  just 
how  an  Executive  might  use  his  author- 
ity. With  this  limitation.  Congress  knows 
that  in  6  months  an  Executive  will  have 
to  appear  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee for  an  additional  extension  of  au- 
thority should  he  desire  It. 

At  this  time.  Congress  will  be  able  to 
question  the  manner  in  which  the  au- 
thority has  been  employed  and  offer  new 
directions  that  the  President  might  want 
to  explore  should  wage  and  price  con- 
trols be  extended  further. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  Bums,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  testified  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  that  a 
simple  2-year  extension  is,  and  I  quote 
Chairman  Bums,  "giving  too  much 
power  to  the  President." 

Chalrmeui  Bums  went  on  to  say  that 
2-year  authority  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent "virtually  dictatorial  authority." 

The  entire  statement  of  Chairman 
Burns  concluded  with  this  note,  and  once 
again  I  quote  Arthur  Bums; 

If  you  do  give  this  power  to  the  President, 
extend  this  authority  beyond  March  31,  I 
hope  you  will  do  so  only  for  a  very  brief 
period,  because  you  are  giving  dictatorial 
powers  to  the  President  and  you  ought  to  do 
that  with  the  greatest  of  caution. 

I  believe  that  our  committee  has  done 
precisely  this,  we  have  extended  the 
President's  power  for  2  years,  but  cut  to 
6  months  the  effective  time  of  any  order 
or  regulation  issued  imder  this  author- 
ity. 

I  think  we  have  given  the  President 
enough  power  to  deal  with  certain  major 
problems  in  the  economy  and  at  the 
same  time  we  have  insured  that  Con- 
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gress  has  sufficient  control  on  the  au- 
thority to  end  unwise  use  of  it. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HR.  4246.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  I  was  proud  to  Join  with  my 
Democratic  colleagues  in  introducing  this 
necessary  legislation.  The  Democratic 
leadership  in  the  House  and  the  leader- 
ship on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee are  to  be  commended  for  their 
effort  in  expediting  consideration  of  this 
important  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  well-known 
to  my  colleagues.  It  is  designed  to  give 
the  President  power  to  attack  forcefully 
our  economic  problems.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  time  of  Presidential  timidity  is 
past,  but  the  impoimding  of  $11  billion 
of  vital  fimds  and  limited  attacks  on 
smeJl  sectors  of  the  economy  have  pro- 
duced not  only  extremely  high  inflation 
but  also  economic  stagnation.  Insu:tion 
can  no  longer  be  allowed.  This  legisla- 
tion gives  the  President  the  powers  to 
move  decisively  in  the  economy. 

It  extends  the  Presidential  standby 
authority  to  stabilize  wages  and  prices 
by  establishing  mandatory  controls  over 
prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries.  It  al- 
lows the  voluntary  implementation  of 
credit  controls,  and  it  extends  the  au- 
thority for  establishing  the  maximum 
rates  of  interest  that  banks  and  savings 
and  loans  can  pay. 

These  £U"e  powerful  economic  levers 
and  they  should  be  used  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner,  but  they  should  be 
used.  The  Presidential  reliance  on  a  "full 
employment  budget"  is  one  step  in  the 
correct  direction,  but  the  recent  dis- 
closxire  that  the  Office  of  Budget  Man- 
agement has  impounded  $11  billion  of 
funds  to  stop  inflation  seems  to  belie  the 
new  directions  charted  by  the  President. 
Of  this  impoimded  money,  it  has  been 
established  that  almost  one-third  of  the 
urban  renewal  money  is  being  im- 
pounded. Also  moneys  for  public  works, 
water  and  sewer  facilities,  and  some 
mass  transit  money.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  situation  will  be  rectified,  but  in  the 
meantime,  the  Congress  must  assist  the 
President  in  lessening  the  inflationary 
pressures  while  attempting  to  stimulate 
the  stagnating  economy. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  is  a 
deflnite  addition  to  this  fight  and  I  hope 
it  is  passed  overwhelmingly,  and  more 
Importantly,  that  the  President  uses 
these  powers  to  attack  our  dire  economic 
problems. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  4246,  which  will  extend  until 
March  31,  1973,  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish fiexible  ceilings  on  rates  paid  by 
financial  institutions,  and  continue  the 
President's  discretionary  authority  to  is- 
sue orders  and  regulations  to  stabilize 
prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries. 

I  supported  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  in  the  91st  Congress  because  I 
felt  that  the  President  should  have  ex- 
traordinary power  to  deal  with  inflation- 
ary increases  in  wages  and  prices  in  an 
emergency  economic  situation.  With  ap- 
proximately 5.6  million  people  now  unem- 
ployed and  the  Consimier  Price  Index 


increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  per- 
cent, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  economic 
emergency  continues  and,  in  fact,  in- 
creases in  acuteness,  and  I  want  to  con- 
tinue this  standby  discretionary  author- 
ity in  the  President  as  a  supplement  to 
his  fiscal  and  monetary  authority. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  sta- 
bilizing the  economy,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  I  believe  offers  a  rea- 
sonable and  workable  method  to  restore 
national  economic  stability  without  re- 
sorting to  across-the-board  freezes. 

Like  the  bill  under  consideration,  my 
proposal  is  directed  against  inflationary 
increases  in  prices  and  wages  and  is 
calculated  to  keep  the  economy  at  an 
even  keel  at  a  time  when  an  expansion- 
ary monetary  policy  is  being  pursued  by 
the  executive  branch.  If  the  money  sup- 
ply is  greatly  expanded  at  this  time  with- 
out a  mechanism  to  keep  a  lid  on  wages 
and  prices,  we  cannot  realistically  ex- 
pect the  wage-price  spiral  to  be  broken 
or  even  to  be  slowed  down.  In  the  event 
the  President  continues  in  his  reluctance 
to  exercise  the  power  to  freeze  prices  and 
wages  authorized  by  H.R.  4246,  my  pro- 
posal presents  a  responsible  intermedi- 
ate measure  to  maintain  domestic  eco- 
nomic stability. 

My  proposal,  the  Emergency  Guidance 
Board  bill,  which  is  being  cosponsored 
by  Messrs.  McFall,  Donohtte,  Bolano, 
Burke,  Sikes,  Hechler,  Mikva,  Har- 
rington, Leggett,  and  Sisk,  creates  a 
temporary  Emergency  Guidance  Board 
to  set  and  administer  a  system  of  volun- 
tary price  and  wage  guidelines  for  cer- 
tain concentrated  industries  and  large 
labor  organizations.  Under  the  terms  of 
my  bill,  the  Emergency  Guidance  Board 
would  be  composed  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  subject  to  Sen- 
ate confirmation,  and  would  represent 
business,  labor,  and  consumers.  The 
Board  is  empowered  to  monitor  adher- 
ence to  its  published  guidelines  by  requir- 
ing large  industries  and  labor  organiza- 
tions to  file  economic  justifications  in- 
dicating how  a  price  increase  or  wage  set- 
tlement complies  with  or  departs  from 
the  price  and  wage  guidelines.  The  Board 
could  publish  economic  justifications 
filed  with  it,  negotiate  with  corporations 
where  the  guidelines  appeared  likely  to  be 
breached,  hold  hearings,  subpena  wit- 
nesses and  records,  and  armounce  find- 
ings and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  inflationary  departures  from  the 
guidelines.  The  life  of  the  Board  would 
be  limited  to  18  months,  except  that  its 
life  could  be  extended  for  an  additional 
18  months  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
Congress. 

I  believe  that  my  proposal  for  a  tem- 
porary Emergency  Giiidance  Board  de- 
serves serious  and  immediate  considera- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  executive,  and 
although  I  support  H.R.  4246  to  authorize 
the  President  to  effect  across-the-board 
price-wage  freezes,  I  think  that  enact- 
ment of  my  proposal  would  also  provide 
an  equitable  and  effective  cure  for  our 
current  economic  ills. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  support  the  bill,  H.R.  4246,  extending 


the  President's  authority  to  control  price 
and  wages.  At  a  time  when  inflation  re- 
mains serious  and  our  economic  health 
in  question,  it  is  imperative  that  we  pro- 
vide the  President  with  the  tools  he  needs 
to  wage  an  effective  battle  against  in- 
flationary recession.  Hopefully,  the 
President  will  recognize  the  merits  of 
this  legislation.  To  date,  the  highly  pub- 
licized administration  game  plan  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  has  failed. 

Instead  of  relying  on  selective  pres- 
sures which  at  best  have  little  effect,  it 
might  be  better  if  the  administration 
dealt  with  the  problem  on  an  across-the- 
board  fashion.  If  the  administration  is 
serious  about  flghting  inflation,  the  prob- 
lem must  be  dealt  with  in  comprehensive 
fashion.  Too  little,  too  late  has  been  the 
posture  m  flghting  inflation  at  a  time 
when  industrial  capacity  is  down,  busi- 
ness profits  are  down,  unemployment 
still  up  and  wages  eaten  up  by  inflation. 

The  gap  between  economic  security 
and  inflation  widens  while  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management  argue  over  the  rate  of 
money  supply  and  economic  growth. 
Without  decisive  action  on  the  adminis- 
tration's part,  the  Republican  antitrust 
may  well  have  to  concern  itself  with  far 
more  serious  economic  problems. 

It  is  past  time  to  turn  this  thing 
around.  Coupled  with  increased  employ- 
ment opportunities  through  the  public 
service  employment  and  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  legislation,  the  bill  before  us 
today  can  help  put  our  economic  house 
in  order.       

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  4246  to  give  to  the  President 
standby  authority  to  control  wages,  prof- 
its, interest,  and  rents  with  a  rollback 
authority  to  May  25,  1970.  My  only  res- 
ervation is  that  the  President  should 
have  used  the  authority  of  the  previous 
bill  over  a  year  ago. 

On  November  25  last,  I  exhaustively 
analyzed  what  I  considered  then  was 
President  Nixon's  22-month  economic 
disaster — need  for  wage  and  price  con- 
trols now. 

The  need  is  even  greater  today.  The 
latest  economic  figures  from  February 
point  up  the  continuing  disaster. 

The  President  indicated  that  he  had 
things  under  control  in  the  state  of  the 
Union  message.  Since  that  date  a  little 
over  1  month  ago  there  have  been  re- 
corded two  of  the  highest  monthly  esca- 
lations In  wholesale  prices  in  years. 

These  escalations  must  be  refiected  in  a 
few  months  in  still  higher  consimier 
prices. 

I  pointed  up  last  November  the  dis- 
aster in  employment  figures — at  that 
time  we  had  78,916,000— today  we  have 
over  I'/i  million  less  employed  at  77,- 
238,000.  Then  we  had  4.2  million  unem- 
ployed. Today  we  have  5.4  million  out  of 
work — over  6.6  percent  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket. 

Over  9  percent  of  the  workers  are  not 
working  in  many  parts  of  California  to- 
day. 

Tlje  following  table  from  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  tells  the  story: 
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Period 


Total  latMr 
force 

(including  - 
Armed 
Forces) 


Civilian  employment 


ToUl 


Nonagricul- 
tural 


Unemploy- 
ment 


Total  lalMr 

force 

(including 

Armed 

Forces) 


Civilian 
labor 
tofce 


Civilian  employment 


ToUl 


Agricul- 
tural 


Nonagricul- 
tural 


Unemploy- 
ment 


Unemployment  rate 
(percent  of  civilian 
labor  force) 


Seasonally 
adjusted 


Unadjusted 


Labor  force 

participation 

rate, 

unadjusted  ■ 


THOUSANDS  OF  PERSONS  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER 


PERCENT 


IJCt 78.W3  72,899  68,915  2,875          78,893          75  770 

»67 80.793  74.373  70,527  2,975          80,793           77  347 

m 82.272  75,921  72,103  2,817           82,272           78  737 

M 84.239  77,902  74,296  2,831           84,239          80  733 

U70 85,903  78,627  75,165  4,088          85,903          82,715 

n69:  UNADJUSTED 

Dec 84,856  78,788  75,805  2,628    85,109    81  669 

1970: 

January 84,105  77,313  74,398  3,406 

February 84,625  77,489  74,495  3,794 

March 85,0<»  77,957  74,786  3,733 

April 85,231  78,408  74,877  3.552 

May 84,968  78,357  74.632  3,384 

June 87,230  79,382  75,174  4.669 

July 87,955  80,291  76,173  4,510 

August 87,248  79,894  76,112  4,220 

September. 85.656  78,256  74,730  4,292 

October 86,255  78.916  75,522  4.259 

November 86.386  78,741  75,515  4.607 

December 86,165  78,516  75,564  4,636 

1971; 

January 85,628  77.238  74,361  5,414           86,873           83,897 


72,899 
74, 373 
75,921 
77,902 
78,627 


3,979 
3,844 
3,817 
3,606 
3,462 


68,915 

70,527 
72, 103 
74,296 
75,165 


2,878 
2.977 
2,816 
2,832 
4,085 


3.8 
3.8 
3.6 
3.S 
4.9 


SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED 


85,551 

82, 165 

85,  539 

82,198 

85,918 

82,600 

86.031 

82.760 

85.849 

82. 621 

85,  392 

82,213 

85.865 

82,711 

85,904 

82,770 

86,084 

82,975 

86,  379 

83,300 

86. 512 

83,473 

86,622 

83,609 

78, 728 

78,943 
78,  781 
78,969 
78,886 
78,601 
78,299 
78, 574 
78,508 
78, 479 
78.691 
78,550 
78,463 

78,864 


3,430 

3,439 
3,481 
3,533 
3.569 
3,570 
3.536 
3,508 
3,435 
3,436 
3,293 
3,353 
3,408 

3,413 


75,298 

75,504 
75,300 
75,436 
75,317 
75,031 
74, 763 
75,066 
75,073 
75, 043 
75, 398 
75, 197 
75,055 

75,451 


2,941 

3,222 
3,417 
3,631 
3,874 
4,020 
3,914 
4,137 
4,262 
4.496 
4,609 
4.923 
5,146 

5,033 


3.2 

4.2 

4.7 
4.6 

4.3 
4.1 
5.6 
5.3 
5.0 
5.2 
5.1 
5.5 
5.6 

6.6 


3.6 

3.9 
4.2 
4.4 

4.7 
4.9 
4.8 
5.0 
5.1 
5.4 
5.5 
5.9 
6.2 

6.0 


eai 

60.6 
60.7 
61.1 
61.3 


61.1 

60.5 
60.8 
60.9 
61.0 
60.7 
62.3 
62.7 
62.1 
60.9 
61.2 
61.2 
61.0 

60.5 


I  Total  labor  force  as  percent  of  noninstitutional  popu.ation. 

In  the  "price"  statistics  area  the  ad- 
visers pull  a  real  coup.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  gain  a  perspective  to 
see  exactly  what  escalations  have  oc- 
curred, the  Council  shifts  from  the  1957 


Note:  Beginning  1960,  data  include  Alaska  aod  Hawaii. 
Source:  Department  of  Labor. 


to  1959  base  period  to  the  1969  base 
period.  The  later  base  period  makes  the 
members  distorted  and  confuses  an  al- 
ready foggy  situation. 

|1%7-100| 


The  figures  do  show  a  price  escala- 
tion January  1970  to  January  1971  of 
6.3  percent — the  most  calamitous  in  30 
years.  The  figures  follow: 


Commodities 


Services 


Commodities  less  food 


Period 


All  items    All  commodities 


Food 


All 


Durable 


Nondurable 


All  services 


1961 89.6 

1962 90.6 

19*3 91.7 

1964 , 92.9 

1965 94. 5 

1966 97.2 

1967 100.0 

1961 104.2 

1969 109.8 

1970 116.3 

1969:  December 112.9 

1970:  January 113.3 

February 113.9 

March 114.5 

April 115.2 

May 115.7 

June 116.3 

July 116.7 

August 116.9 

September 117.5 

October 118.1 

November 118.5 

December 119.1 

1971:  January 119. 2 


92.0 

92.8 

93.6 

94.6 

95.7 

98.2 

100.0 

103.7 

108.4 

113.5 

111.2 

111.2 

111.7 

112.0 

112.6 

113.1 

113.5 

113.8 

113.8 

114.2 

114.8 

115.1 

115.6 

115.4 


89.1 

89.9 

91.2 

92.4 

94.4 

99.1 

100.0 

103.6 

108.9 

114.9 

112.8 

113.5 

114.1 

114.2 

114.6 

114.9 

115.2 

115.8 

115.9 

115.7 

115.5 

114.9 

115.3 

115.6 


93.4 

94.1 

94.8 

95.6 

96.2 

97.5 

100.0 

103.7 

108.1 

112.5 

110.2 

110.0 

110.3 

101.6 

111.4 

112.0 

112.5 

112.5 

112.6 

113.4 

114.5 

115.1 

115.5 

115.2 


96.6 

97.6 

97.9 

98.8 

98.4 

98.5 

100.0 

103.1 

107.0 

111.8 

108.9 

109.0 

109.0 

109.4 

110.1 

111.1 

111.9 

112.1 

112.2 

112.5 

113.9 

114.7 

115.2 

115.2 


91.2 
91.8 
92.7 
93.5 
94.8 
97.0 
100.0 
104.1 
108.8 
113.1 
111.1 
110.7 
111.2 
111.5 
112.3 
112.7 
112.9 
113.0 
113.0 
114.1 
114.9 
115.4 
115.7 
115.3 


<S.2 
86.8 
88.5 
90.2 

az.2 

95.8 
100.0 
105.2 
112.5 
121.6 
116.1 
117.1 
118.0 
118.3 
12a  1 
1207 
121.4 
122.0 
122.7 
123.5 
124.1 
124.9 
125. 6 
126.3 


Services 

Ren 

less  rent 

92.8 

83.9 

94.0 

85.  S 

96.0 

87.3 

9S.9 

89.2 

96.9 

91.5 

98.2 

95.3 

100.0 

100.0 

102.4 

105.7 

105.7 

113.8 

110.1 

123.7 

107.7 

117.7 

107.9 

118.8 

108.4 

119.8 

108.8 

121.2 

109.1 

122.1 

109.4 

122.8 

109.8 

123.5 

110.1 

124.2 

110.5 

124.9 

110.9 

125.8 

111.4 

126.5 

111.8 

127.3 

112.6 

128.0 

112.9 

128.7 

Source:  Department  of  Labor. 

In  the  final  subject  area,  the  Coimcll  of 
advisers  again  goes  completely  off  the 
map.  While  agriculture  parity  on  the 
1914  base  period  has  had  respect  and 
meaning  for  almost  60  years,  this  month 


the  advisers  shift  It  from  1914  to  1967  tistics   do  not  confuse  the  facts— the 
as  the  base  period.  The  Nixon  adminis-  farmers  are  experiencing  their  great- 
tratlon  was  obviously  embarrassed  about  est  economic  disaster  in  35  years, 
the  1967  and  1968  parity  ratios  recently     The  new  table  appears  as  follows: 
recorded.  All  the  new  Government  sta- 
ll ndex,  1968- looi 


Prices  received  by  farmers 


Prices  paid  by  farmers 


Perfod 


Ail  farm 
products 


Crops 


LIvestKk  and 
products 


All  Items, 
interest,  taxes, 
and  wage  rates 


Family  living 
items 


Production 
items 


Parity  ratio ' 


Actual 


Adjusted ' 


1961 

1962 

19S3 

1964 

ma 

196S : 

1987 

isa ;■"""!"""""""":: 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


94 

86 
96 
93 
96 
IDS 
100 
103 


100 
103 
106 
106 
103 
105 
100 
101 


91 

92 

89 

85 

94 

105 

100 

104 


88 
90 
91 
92 
94 
98 
100 
104 


90 
91 
92 
93 
95 
98 
100 
104 


93 
94 
95 
94 
96 
99 
100 
162 


79 
80 
78 
76 
77 
80 
74 
73 


83 
83 

81 

99- 
82 
86' 
7» 
79> 
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Prices  paid  by  farmers 


Period 


1969. 

1970.. 

1969:  Dm.  15. 
1970: 

Jan.  15.. 

Feb.  15.. 

Mar.  15.. 

Apr.  15.. 

May  16.. 

June  15.. 

July  16.. 

Aug.  IS.. 

Sept  IS.. 

Oct.  15.. 

Nov.  15.. 

Dec  15.. 
1971;  Jan.  15. 


All  items, 

Parity  ratio ' 

All  farm 

Livestock  and 

Interest,  taxes, 
and  wage  rates 

Family  living 
items 

products 

Crops 

products 

items 

Actual            Adjusted 

108 

97 

117 

IM 

109 

106 

74                       ( 

110 

101 

in 

114 

111 

109 

72 

112 

95 

tai 

Ul 

Ut 

107 

75                       , 

113 

96 

as 

m 

112 

108 

75                       ( 

114 

98 

US 

m 

112 

109 

75 

114 

9> 

125 

113 

112 

108 

75 

111 

97 

m 

113 

113 

109 

72                       ■ 

111 

103 

117 

113 

113 

109 

73 

111 

103 

117 

114 

114 

109 

72                         ] 

113 

104 

119 

114 

114 

109 

74 

109 

100 

115 

114 

114 

109 

71 

111 

104 

116 

115 

lis 

110 

72 

106 

101 

113 

115 

US 

HI 

70 

106 

102 

110 

US 

US 

in 

68 

104 

100 

lOS 

US 

116 

111 

67 

107 

103 

110 

117 

116 

112 

68                       ) 

>  Percentage  ratio  of  index  otprices  receivtd  by  farmers  to  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes, 
and  wage  rates  on  1910-14>100  base. 


>  The  adjusted  parity  ratio  reflects  Government  payments  made  directly  to  farmers. 
Source:  Department  of  Agriculture. 


In  summary  I  say  as  I  did  1  year  ago 
and  5  months  ago — the  country  is  no 
longer  a  Great  Society — It  is  a  fumbling 
society  without  a  rudder — we  need 
wage  price  guideposts  now.  Mr.  President. 
Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
greatly  troubled  that  no  one  has  raised 
the  question  of  corporate  profits  during 
the  coiu-se  of  this  debate  on  HK..  4246, 
the  bill  to  extend  until  March  31,  1973, 
certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to  in- 
terest rates  and  cost-of-living  stabiliza- 
tion. To  me,  the  key  question  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  wage  and  price  controls  is: 
Can  we  afford  to  let  the  President  impose 
wage  controls  on  workers  without  also 
imposing  profit  and  price  controls  on 
the  big  corporations? 

It  appears  to  me  that  inflation  and 
the  current  fiscal  crisis  come,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  out-of-control  cor- 
porate profiteering  rather  than  from 
the  wage  demands  of  labor.  During  the 
1960's,  corporate  profits  shot  up  enor- 
mously— much  faster  than  wages  and 
salaries.  In  the  first  half  of  1969,  before 
the  onset  of  the  recession,  the  after-tax 
cash  flow  to  corporations  was  up  ap- 
proximately 91  percent  from  1960.  Yet 
the  after-tax  personal  income  of  all 
Americans  was  up  only  about  76  per- 
cent— about  one-fifth  less  than  the  cor- 
porate cash  fiow. 

Today,  although  the  profits  of  non- 
financial  corporations  have  declined, 
because  of  the  high  interest  rates  set 
by  the  administration,  bank  profits  have 
soared.  In  1970  for  example  the  net  op- 
crating  profits  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
were  up  21.9  percent;  First  National 
Bank  of  Dallas,  up  19.2  percent;  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  up  16.1  percent; 
Bankers  Trust,  up  15.2  percent;  First 
Chicago  Corp.,  up  14.3  percent;  National 
City  Bank  of  Cleveland,  up  11.6  percent. 
Yet  the  President  has  shown  that  ills 
idea  of  stabilizing  the  economy  is  to 
penalize  workers.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
has  announced  that  construction  work- 
ers on  Federal  or  federally  assisted  con- 
tracts need  not  be  paid  prevailing  area 
wages ;  and  on  the  other  he  has  proposed 
a  20-percent  speedup  in  depreciation 
writeoffs  on  business  equipment.  On  the 
one  hand  he  retains  mammoth  tax  con- 
cessions for  corporate  America;  on  the 
other,  he  proposes  cutbacks — and  hands 


down  vetoes — of  Government  programs 
which  benefit  all  of  the  people. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  gives  the  Presi- 
dent carte  blanche  to  play  politics  with 
the  economy.  Where  In  this  bill  do  we 
find  a  requirement  that  if  the  President 
limits  wages,  he  must  also  limit  all  costs 
and  income — including  all  prices,  profits, 
dividends,  rents,  and  executive  compen- 
sation— as  well  as  employees'  wages  and 
salaries?  Where  is  the  guarantee  that  if 
wages  are  stabilized,  corporate  profits — 
the  profits  from  investment  as  well  as 
from  price  increases — will  also  be 
curbed?  Where  is  the  mechanism  which 
will  insure  equality  of  sacrifice:  that  if 
the  consumer,  the  poor,  and  the  middle - 
income  worker  must  sacrifice,  so  too  must 
the  big  corporation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  vote  for  this  measure 
in  the  hope  that  the  President  will  exer- 
cise his  powers  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  need  to  apportion  the  eco- 
nomic burden  fairly  among  all.  I  urge  the 
President  to  establish  clear  guidelines 
under  this  measure  providing  for  equal- 
ity of  sacrifice  in  restoring  the  economy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represent ativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1966  (Public 
Law  89-587,  80  Stat.  823,  as  amended  by 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  December  23.  1969 
(Public  Law  91-161)).  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "March  22,  1971"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "March  31,  1973". 

COMMriTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port tlie  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  4, 
strike  out  "SST."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"597,'. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  Section  206  of  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  (title  II  of  the  Act  of 
August  15.  1970  (Public  Law  91-379))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "February  28,  1971" 
and  "March  1,  1971"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 


thereof  "March  31,  1973"  and  "April  1,  1973", 
resp>ectlvely. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  2,  begin- 
ning on  line  8,  strike  out  "February  28,  1971" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "March  31,  1971" 
and  on  line  4  strike  out  "March  1,  1971"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "AprU  1.  1971". 

Page  3,  line  6,  insert  after  the  period  the 
foUowlng: 

Such  section  206  is  further  amended  by  (A) 
striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "(a)  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b),  the",  and  (B)  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(b)  The  authority  to  issue  and  enforce 
orders  and  regulations  under  this  title  shall 
terminate  upon  the  expiration  of  the  six- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
President  Issues  the  first  such  order  or  regu- 
lation (or  at  midnight  March  31,  1973,  if 
earlier).  Such  termination  shall  not  affect 
any  proceeding  under  section  204  for  a  vio- 
lation of  any  such  order  or  regulation,  or 
for  the  punishment  for  contempt  committed 
In  the  violation  of  any  injunction  under 
section  306,  committed  prior  to  such  ter- 
mination." 

The  committee  tmiendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  after  line 
6,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  (title  U  of  the  Act  of  August  15,  1970 
(Public  Law  91-379) )  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"  '5  207.  Autiiortzatloii  for  appropriations 

"  'There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 920,000,(X)0  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.'  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  emiendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  follow- 
ing section  3  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  shall  each  report  to 
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the  Congress  not  later  than  December  31, 
1971.  their  recommendations  on  how  to 
eliminate  any  discriminatory  treatment 
which  might  exist  with  respect  to  savers  of 
small  amounts  of  money  and.  In  particular, 
any  such  discrimination  which  might  exist 
as  a  result  of  permitting  different  rates  of  In- 
terest or  dividends  on  deposits  of  different 
amounts  of  money." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

amendment  offered  BT  MR.  BROWN  OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Brown    of 

Michigan: 

PARLIAMENTARY     INQT7IRIES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  this:  To  which 
provision  of  the  bill  does  the  gentleman 
propose  an  amendment?  I  believe  we 
have  passed  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Clerk  has  not  read  the  amend- 
ment as  yet. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Then  I  will  reserve  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  parliamentary  inquiry 
is  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  How  can  a  point 
of  order  be  reserved  to  an  amendment 
that  has  not  been  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready stated  that  the  Clerk  has  not  read 
the  amendment  as  yet. 

However,  the  Chair  will  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman has  a  point  of  order  to  raise  con- 
cerning the  amendment,  the  gentleman 
can  raise  his  point  of  order  at  the  proper 
time  after  the  Clerk  has  read  the  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  do 
so  at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan: Page  1,  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that 
follows  thereafter  down  through  page  2,  line 
18,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  (title  II  of  the  Act  of  August  16,  1970 
(Public  Law  91-379),  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  •TITLE  n— COST  OF  UVING  AND 
ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION 
"  •§  201.  Findings  and  Short  Title 

■"(a)  The  Congress  determines  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  nation  that  the  economy  be  pro- 
tected against  inflationary  pressures  and  eco- 
nomic destabilizing  influencee;  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  a  stabilized 
economy  is  a  Joint  one  to  be  shared  by  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President;  that  wage 
and  price  controls  are  necessary  to  effectuate 
this  national  policy;  and,  that  the  proper 
function  of  the  CX>ngre8s  In  this  Joint  re- 
sponslbUlty  Is  the  freesing  of  wages  and 
prloee  pending  Implementation  by  the  Pres- 


ident of  6U(^  policy  through  adjustments 
upward  or  downward  of  prices  or  wages  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  established. 

"'(b)    Consistent  with  the  foregoing  de- 
termination, this  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1971".' 
"  '§  202.  Price  and  Wage  Stabilization 

"  'No  price,  rental,  commission,  margin, 
rate,  fee  charge,  or  allowance  i>aid  or  re- 
ceived on  the  sale  or  delivery,  or  the  purchase 
or  receipt  by  or  to  any  person,  of  any  mate- 
rial or  service,  including  salaries,  wages,  or 
any  other  form  of  compensation,  shall  be  in 
excess  of  that  prevailing  as  of  the  date  of 
adoption  of  the  resolution  provided  tor  in 
section  209  of  this  title,  unless  and  until  an 
adjustment  In  the  same  shall  have  been  ap- 
proved in  accordance  with  section  203  of 
this  title. 
"  §  203.  Presidential  Authority 

"'(a)  The  President  Is  authorized,  not- 
withstanding section  202  hereof,  to  order  or 
approve  an  adjustment  In  any  price,  rental, 
commission,  margin,  rate,  fee  charge,  or  al- 
lowance paid  or  received  on  the  sale  or  de- 
livery, or  the  purchase  or  receipt  by  or  to 
any  person,  of  any  material  or  service,  includ- 
ing salaries,  wages,  or  any  other  form  of  com- 
pensation heretofore  or  hereafter  established, 
which  he  may  deem  appropriate  consistent 
with  the  findings  and  national  policy  set 
forth  in  section  201  of  this  title. 

"'(b)  The  President  shall  Implement  this 
section  by  the  issuance  of  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  orders  as  he  shall  deem  appro- 
priate and  which  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
gross  Inequities.  To  effectuate  the  purpose 
contemplated  by  this  title,  the  President  shall 
be  entitled,  by  regulation,  subpena,  or  other- 
wise, to  obtain  such  Information  from,  re- 
quire such  reports  and  the  keeping  of  such 
records  by,  make  such  Inspection  of  the 
books,  records,  and  other  writings,  premises 
or  property  of,  and  take  the  sworn  testimony 
of,  any  person  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. In  his  discretion,  for  the  enforcement 
or  the  administration  of  this  title  and  the 
regulations  or  orders  issued  thereunder.  In 
case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  served  upon,  any  person  referred  to 
in  this  subsection,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  which  such 
person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, upon  application  by  the  President,  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  requiring 
su«h  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or 
to  appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 
"  '5  204.  Delegation 

"  "The  President  may  delegate  the  perform- 
ance of  any  function  under  this  title  to  such 
officers,    departments,    and    eigencies    of    the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
"  'I  205.  Penalty 

"  'Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  Issued  thereunder,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 
"  '§  206.  Injunctions 

"  'Whenever  It  appears  to  the  President 
or  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  author- 
ized by  the  President  to  exercise  the  authority 
contained  in  this  section  to  enforce  the  riUes, 
regulations,  and  orders  issued  under  this 
title  that  any  person  has  engaged,  is  en- 
gaged, or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or 
practices  which  constitute,  or  wUl  constitute, 
a  violation  of  any  rule,  regulation,  provision 
or  order  under  this  title,  he  or  it  may  bring 
an  action,  in  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  proper  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 


injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  Upon  application  of 
the  President  or  such  agency,  any  such  court 
may  also  issue  mandatory  injunctions  com- 
manding any  person  to  comply  with  any 
regulation  or  order  under  this  title. 
"S  207.  Expiration 

"  "The  authority  to  Issue  and  enforce  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders  promulgated  under 
this  title  expires  at  midnight.  March  31, 
1973,  but  such  expiration  shall  not  affect 
any  proceeding  under  section  205  for  a  viola- 
tion of  any  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  or 
for  the  punishment  for  contempt  committed 
in  the  violation  of  any  Injunction  Issued 
under  section  306,  committer'  prior  to 
April  1,  1973. 
"  '§  208.  Aproprlatlons  Authorization 

"  "There  are  herby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  exceeding  $2,000,- 
000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  title  by  the  President  and 
such  agencies  as  he  may  designate  or  create. 
"  •§  209.  Effective  Date 

"'(a)  The  provisions  of  sections  202,  203, 
204.  205,  206.  and  207  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution by  the  Joint  Committee  invoking  the 
mandate  of  section  202. 

"'(b)  The  'Joint  Committee'  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  shaU  consist  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Speaker  and 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
of  the  Senate.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.' " 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
but  without  jeopardizing  my  right  to 
raise  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

POINT   or   ORDER 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise 
a  point  of  order  as  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  f>oint  of  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  point 
of  order  is  this:  That  we  have  passed,  in 
the  consideration  of  tiiis  bill,  the  part 
of  the  bill  to  which  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill; 
therefore,  it  is  not  in  order.  It  has  been 
passed — rather,  I  mean  the  whole  bill  has 
been  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  bill 
has  indeed  been  read. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Chairman 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairmani  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  not  finished  my 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
further  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Chair  rule  on  this  first 
iwint  of  order,  and  then  I  will  offer  an 
other  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  on  this  oc- 
casion is  to  the  very  part  that  goes  to 
sections  2.  3.  and  4,  In  effect,  because  it 
replaces  it  with  a  totally  different  s^- 
tion  2. 

Now,  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  should  the  point  of  order  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  be  sustained, 
I  will  then  merely  offer  a  further  amend- 
ment which  will  strike  sections  3  and  4, 
which  then  clearly  goes  to  the  very  sec- 
tion we  are  dealing  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Andrews  of 
Alabama) .  The  Chair  is  prepared  to  nile. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentlemtin 
from  Michigan  is  offered  to  section  2, 
which  had  been  read,  and  to  which 
amendments  have  been  adopted.  Two 
additional  committee  amendments,  sec- 
tions 3  and  4,  have  sdso  been  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  comes  too  late  and  the  Chair 
sustains  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

AMKNSMENT  OFFEKED  BT   MR.   BROWN   OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan:  Page  1,  strike  out  line  8  and  all 
that  follows  thereafter. 

POINT  OF  order 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
comes  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  indicated  earlier,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  my  amendment  strikes  out  all 
of  section  2  including  sections  3  and  4 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  bill,  it  had  to  re- 
late to  what  is  before  the  House  at  the 
present  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  amendment  comes  too  late  since  it 
is  an  amendment  to  a  section  of  the  bill 
that  has  been  passed. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Patman). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments?  If  not,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Andrfws  of  Alabama,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported,  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (HH.  4246)  to  extend 
until  March  31,  1973,  certain  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  interest  rates,  mortgage 
credit  controls,  and  cost-of-living  sta- 
bilization, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
276,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

motion    to    recommit    OFFEBXS    BT 

MR.    ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  (Herk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RoTTSSELOT  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  4246  to  the  Committee  on  BanMng  and 
Currency  with  Instructions  to  report  the 
same  back  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendment :  Strike  all  of  Section  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  re- 
quest comes  too  late. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  On  the  final  passage. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQtTIRT 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  rise? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  To  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  this  on 
the  final  passage,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  on  the  final 
passage;  and  the  Chair  is  prepared  to 
announce  the  vote  and  that  the  "ayes" 
have  it. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  California  rise? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  382,  nays  19,  not  voting  31, 
as  follows: 

(R<dl  No.  18] 
TEAS— 382 


Abbltt 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Beglcb 

Abemethy 

Andrews, 

Belcher 

Abourezk 

N.Dak. 

BeU 

Adams 

Annunzlo 

Bennett 

Addabbo 

Arends 

Bergland 

Alexander 

Aspin 

Betts 

Anderson, 

A^lnall 

BevlU 

Calif. 

BadUlo 

Biaggl 

Anderson,  lU. 

Barrett 

Blester 

Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyblll.N-C- 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa- 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
CaUery 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Deliums 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
DingeU 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 

Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 
Eckbardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
BUberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
FaaceU 
Plndley 
Pish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  aerald  B. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Pulton.  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallflauakls 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 


Oaydoa 
Oiaimo 
Olbbons 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Grasao 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
HiUls 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

H\ill 

Hvmgate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McColllster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich 
McFaU 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaiUiard 

Mnnn 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

MlUer,  Ohio 

MlUa 


Minish 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mitchell 

Mizell 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

NU 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

ONelll 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

Reid.  ni. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

SchneebeU 

Schwengel 

SebeliuB 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sfaoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
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Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

lilcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Tbompaon,  N.J, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Oilman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 


Archer 

Asbbrook 

Baring 

Blackburn 

Crane 

Gross 

Haley 


Vanlk 

Veyaey 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

NAYS— 19 

Hall 

Long,  Md. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Myers 

Poff 

Rarick 

Robinson.  Va. 


Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyllc 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Rousaelot 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Scott 
Stelger,  Wis. 


NOT  VOnNO— 31 


Abzug 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Baker 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Clawson.  Del 
Collins,  m. 
Colmer 


Conyers 

Coughlln 

Derwinskl 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  La. 

Fisher 

Eraser 

Green,  Pa. 

Hastings 

Hubert 


Hogan 
Kluczynskl 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
McKay 
Mollohan 
Riegle 
Stokes 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.   Abzug   with   Mr.   Diggs. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mol- 
lohan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
iQclude  extraneous  material,  on  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  277  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  277 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reeolutlon  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HH.  6432) 


to  provide  an  extension  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment shaU  be  in  order  to  said  bill  except 
amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said 
amendments  shall  be  in  order,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Amendments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  of- 
fered to  any  section  of  the  blU  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Martin,  pending  which  I 
yield  to  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman  described  the  last  rule  as  an 
ordinary  rule.  It  was  an  open  rule.  This 
Is  a  completely  closed  rule.  Is  this  an 
ordinary  or  an  unordinary  rule? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
advise  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
this  is  the  usual  rule  under  the  circum- 
stfmces. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  usual  rule? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes,  sir.  Ordinarily  a 
bill  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  which  would  in  effect  open  up 
either  a  substantial  portion  or  all  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  is  considered  by 
the  House  under  a  closed  rule,  a  rule  al- 
lowing no  amendments.  For  that  reason  I 
have  described  this  closed  rule,  allowing 
no  amendments  except  committee 
amendments,  as  the  usual  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  now  have  two  cate- 
gories of  rules.  Is  there  a  third  or  a 
fourth  category  that  the  gentleman  can 
advise  us  about? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  to  reply 
to  the  gentleman  by  saying  that  If  I  had 
my  way,  there  would  be  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  categories.  We  have  great  flexi- 
bility in  the  Rules  Committee,  and  it  Is 
increasing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Including  rules  with  waiv- 
ers of  points  of  order?  I  have  always 
known  the  Rules  Committee  was  flexible, 
but  I  did  not  know  it  was  quite  this  flex- 
ible. Of  course,  we  have  to  accept  the 
explanation  of  the  gentleman  that  this 
Is  an  unordinary  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  repeat,  it  is  the  usual 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  we  have  not  been 
quite  as  strict  In  this  rule  as  we  have 
been  In  the  previous  years  In  that  there 


are  no  waivers  of  points  of  order  included 
in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  about  the  only  thing  that 
is  not  waived  in  this  particular  rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  progress  is  slow,  but  sometimes  we 
do  move  along,  and  we  are  making  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  fashion  remains  the 
same,  and  I  guess  it  is  going  to  continue 
through  this  session.  It  is  fashionable  to 
give  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
closed  rules  on  everything  they  want  to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  extend  for  a  period 
of  2  years — through  March  31,  1973 — 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  to 
make  certain  technical  and  corrective 
amendments  In  the  existing  statutory 
provisions. 

The  tax  was  instituted  in  1963  to  les- 
sen the  flow  of  UJS.  capital  into  foreign 
investments,  either  by  the  purchase  of 
foreign  securities  or  by  the  lending  of 
dollars  by  American  banks  to  their  for- 
eign customers.  It  has  had  the  salutary 
effect  of  reducing  the  flow  of  dollars  out- 
ward, thus  Improving  our  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

The  committee  believes  the  tax  should 
be  continued  because  of  our  continuing 
balance-of-payments  deficits  and  the 
disappearance  of  our  traditional  trade 
surpluses.  It  has  proven  successful  in 
lowering  the  outflow  of  capital.  In  1963 
this  outflow,  for  the  purchase  of  new 
foreign  stock  issues,  amounted  to  about 
$1  bUUon  and  by  1970  it  had  fallen  to  a 
zero  flgure. 

With  respect  to  bank  lending,  the  re- 
sults have  also  been  very  beneficial. 
Since  1965  the  amount  of  long-term  bank 
loans  has  fallen  and  has  actually  become 
a  plus  factor  in  our  balance-of-payments 
position. 

The  present  tax  rate  is  equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  three-fourths  of  1  percent  per 
annum  in  interest  costs  for  foreigners 
who  obtain  capital  from  U.S.  sources, 
either  by  the  sale  of  securities  or  of  debt 
obligations.  Further,  the  President  has 
discretionary  authority  to  vary  the  tax 
rate  from  zero  up  to  IVa  percent  as  he 
deems  necessary.  Over  the  5  years  the 
President  has  exercised  his  authority  to 
adjust  the  tax  rate  to  meet  existing 
financial  situations.  Most  recently,  in 
April  1969,  the  current  rate  of  JWjproxi- 
mately  three-fourths  of  1  percent  per 
anniun  was  set. 

The  amendments  to  the  current  law 
are  generally  of  a  corrective  nature.  Sev- 
eral situations  have  arisen,  imforeseen 
by  the  committee,  which  need  to  be 
remedied  to  Insure  equitable  treatment. 
These  deal  with  such  matters  as  the  sale 
by  an  American  parent  company  of  a 
foreign  subsidiary  and  the  handling  of 
assets  or  debt  obligations  by  an  Ameri- 
can company  where  its  foreign  holdings 
are  subjected  to  nationalization  or  ex- 
propriation. A  number  of  general  tech- 
nical amendments  to  clarify  the  Intent 
of  the  statute  are  also  included  in  the 
bill. 

The  committee  estimates  that  exten- 
sion of  the  tax  will  result  in  a  revenue 
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gain  of  $85  million  for  a  l-year  period. 
The  Treasury  agrees  with  this  estimate. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  a  25  to  0  vote 
and  is  supported  by  the  administration. 

The  Ramseyer  rule  has  been  complied 
with.  The  requested  rule  is  for  4  hours, 
closed,  with  committee  amendments  in 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  btdance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  5432)  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THB    COMMlm:!;    OF   THE    WHOUS 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5432,  with 
Mr.  Symington  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn,LS) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Byrnes) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H.R.  5432  pres- 
ently oeing  considered  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  interest  equalization  tax  and 
proposes  to  extend  that  tax  for  a  period 
of  2  years  or  until  March  31,  1973. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  request  of 
the  administration  that  the  Committee 
has  taken  this  action.  I  might  say  there 
are  a  number  of  technical  amendments 
that  the  Committee  adopted  which  I 
will  discuss  in  detail  Ln  the  extension  of 
my  remarks  for  the  Record.  All  of  these 
amendments  are,  as  I  say,  technical 
amendments.  They  were  agreed  to  by 
the  Treasury,  and  they  were  thought 
appropriate  by  the  technicians  working 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Let  me  go  into  a  brief  explanation,  if 
I  may,  of  why  this  bill  is  necessary. 

The  substantial  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  payments,  nearly  $4  billion  on  the 
liquidity  basis  m  1970,  requires  that  we 
extend  the  interest  equalization  tax  at 
this  time  in  order  to  protect  our  balcmce 
of  payments  from  further  deterioration. 
This  is  particularly  necessary  because  in 
i-ecent  years  our  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  which  provides  a  cushion  for 
capital  transactions  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  has  declined  significantly.  If  the 
interest  equalization  tax  is  not  extend- 
ed, there  will  be  a  substantial  outflow 


of  capital  which  will  directly  increase 
the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  is  still 
intended  as  a  transitional  measure  dur- 
ing the  period  we  are  dealing  with  the 
more  fundamental  causes  of  our  bal- 
smce-of-payments  deficit.  The  solution 
to  the  fundamental  problem  basically 
consists  of  1  educing  inflationary  pres- 
sures here  at  home  so  that  our  products 
can  become  more  competitive  in  world 
markets.  Also  it  is  diflSciUt,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  remove  this  tax  while  our  in- 
terest rates  are  appreciably  lower  than 
those  in  developed  coimtries  abroad. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  is  to  limit  the  amount  of  U.S. 
capital  flowing  abroad  by  discouraging 
foreigners  from  obtaining  capital  in  the 
United  States.  The  tax  accomplishes  this 
by  increasing  the  cost  to  foreigners  of 
limds  obtained  in  the  United  States  by 
imposing  a  tax  on  funds  they  obtain  here 
equal  to  an  increase  in  the  interest  on 
their  borrowings  of  three-fourths  of  1 
percent.  The  President  already  has  au- 
thority to  raise  the  tax  to  the  equivalent 
of  1 V2  percent  or  reduce  it  to  zero. 

HJl.  5432  has  only  one  major  provi- 
sion. It  extends  the  expiration  date  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax  from  March 
31,  1971,  to  March  31,  1973,  a  2-year  ex- 
tension. In  addition,  it  provides  a  niun- 
ber  of  minor  technical  modiflcations  to 
the  tax. 

The  question  usually  asked  concerning 
this  tax  is,  "Has  it  really  helped  our 
balance-of-payments  position?"  The  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  the  tax  has  decreased 
the  foreign  demand  for  UJ3.  capital  and, 
in  this  manner,  strengthened  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments position.  A  compsu'lson 
of  U.S.  purchases  of  foreign  securities 
before  and  after  the  tax  went  into  effect 
makes  this  abundantly  clear.  Before  the 
tax  went  itno  effect,  long-term  private- 
capital  outflow  from  the  United  States 
had  increased  from  the  $2.9  billion  level 
of  1962  to  a  $4.6  billion  annual  rate  in 
the  first  half  of  1963,  an  increase  of  60 
percent.  Increased  purchases  of  new  for- 
eign securities  accounted  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  this  Increase.  These  pur- 
chases rose  from  the  $1  billion  level  of 
1962  to  a  $2  billion  annual  rate  in  the 
first  half  of  1963.  Since  the  tax  went  into 
effect  in  the  second  half  of  1963,  pur- 
chases by  U.S.  residents  of  new  foreign 
securities  from  countries  subject  to  the 
interest  equalization  tax  have  declined 
rapidly,  to  $23  million  in  1969  and  to 
zero  in  1970. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  tax  is  shown  by  what  has 
happened  to  securities  not  subject  to  this 
tax.  These  purchases  have  nearly 
doubled  since  1962,  increasing  from  $722 
million  in  1962  to  $1,327  million  in  1970. 
If  there  had  been  no  tax.  and  purchases 
from  countries  to  which  the  tax  applies 
had  increased  at  the  same  rate  since 
1962  as  purchases  from  countries  not 
subject  to  the  tax,  the  1970  level  of  pur- 
chases from  countrietj  subject  to  the  tax 
would  have  been  $655  million.  This  would 
represent  a  55-percent  increase  in  the 
total  amoimt  of  new  foreign  securities 
purchased  by  U.S.  residents  in  1970. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  also  has 
caused  a  decrease  in  purchases  of  out- 


standing foreign  securities  by  U.S.  citi- 
zens. In  the  first  half  of  1963,  net  pur- 
chases were  at  an  annual  rate  of  $300 
million.  Since  mid-1963,  U.S.  residents 
have  on  balance  sold  more  of  these  se- 
curities than  they  have  purchased,  sell- 
ing $186  million  worth  in  1970.  This 
represents  a  net  shift  of  nearly  $500  mil- 
lion in  transactions  in  foreign  securi- 
ties by  UjS.  residents,  thereby  contribut- 
ing to  an  improvement  in  our  balance  of 
payments. 

In  addition,  the  application  of  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  to  long  term  bank 
loans  has  reduced  the  amount  of  such 
loans  made  to  foreigners,  from  an  out- 
fiow  of  $300  million  at  an  annual  rate 
in  the  first  half  of  1963  to  an  inflow  of 
$200  million  at  an  annual  rate  for  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1970 — a  net  shift 
in  these  transactions  of  approximately 
$500  million. 

Taking  together  all  of  the  factors  I 
have  mentioned,  it  appears  that  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  would  have 
been  at  least  $1.6  billion  larger  in  1970 
had  the  tax  not  been  in  effect. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tl-iman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

Our  balcmce-of-payments  position,  a 
deficit  for  1970  of  nearly  $4  billion,  would 
deteriorate  further  if  existing  programs 
were  discontinued.  In  the  absence  of  the 
tax,  U.S.  capital  markets  would  again 
become  attractive  to  foreign  borrowers. 
These  borrowers  would  prefer  the  U.S. 
market  to  their  own  domestic  markets 
because  of  the  lower  interest  rates  that 
generally  prevail  here  and  because  the 
U.S.  market  is  more  effectively  organized 
to  supply  the  rapidly  expanding  capital 
needs  than  the  capital  markets  in  their 
own  countries. 

Evidence  of  the  attractiveness  of  the 
U.S.  market  Is  provided  by  the  large 
amoimt  of  borrowing  from  us  by  coun- 
tries which  are  not  subject  to  the  tax. 
Also,  the  attractiveness  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket is  shown  by  the  fact  that  interest 
rates  in  the  United  States  are  signifi- 
cantly lower  thsui  those  in  many  foreign 
countries.    For    example,    in    December 

1970.  the  yield  on  long  term  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bonds  was  5.97  percent.  The  average 
for  Western  Europe  Government  bonds 
was  7.77  percent.  While  the  U.S.  rate  on 
industrials  was  6.98  percent  in  January 

1971.  the  rates  in  foreign  countries 
ranged  from  7.37  percent  in  Germany  to 
9.42  percent  in  Italy.  Thus,  the  U.S.  capi- 
tal market  continues  to  be  significantly 
more  attractive  to  foreign  persons  seek- 
ing new  funds  than  foreign  capital  mar- 
kets. 

In  addition,  in  the  absence  of  the  tax. 
there  would  be  substantial  purchases 
from  foreigners  by  Americans  of  securi- 
ties which  UJS.  companies  have  issued 
abroad  to  finance  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment. At  the  end  of  1970,  the  amoimt  of 
these  securities  outstanding  was  $5.6  bil- 
lion. In  this  case,  the  tax  guards  against 
the  resale  to  Americans  of  bonds  Issued 
abroad  by  UJS.  companies  to  finance 
their  foreign  direct  investments. 

In  conclusion  I  think  it  is  Important  to 
emphasize  the  significance  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  to  foreign  holders  of 
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dollars.  Foreign  reaction  to  our  failure 
to  extend  the  tax  could  jeopardize  our  at- 
tempt to  improve  other  aspects  of  the 
international  trade  and  monetary  system 
which  would  place  increased  pressure  on 
the  dollar.  The  cooperation  we  obtain 
from  other  countries  depends,  in  many 
instances,  on  what  they  believe  our  at- 
titudes and  intentions  are  toward  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  The  role  of 
the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency  and  the 
willingness  of  the  foreigners  to  hold  dol- 
lars are  affected  by  our  willingness  and 
ability  to  cope  with  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit.  Failure  to  extend  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  would  be  regarded 
by  them  as  evidence  that  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  our  balance-of-payments 
deficit  and  do  not  intend  to  control  it. 

This  one  final  thought.  I  am  told  that 
now  West  Germany  owns  dollars — this 
one  country  alone — to  an  extent  greater 
than  our  entire  supply  of  gold  at  Fort 
Knox.  One  country  could  become  dis- 
enchanted with  our  situation  and  de- 
mand the  conversion  of  its  dollar  pos- 
sessions to  gold  and  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  more  need  for  guards  at 
Port  Knox. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  previously  in 
addition  to  extending  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax,  the  bill  also  contains  10  mi- 
nor modifications  of  the  tax.  They  can 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

First.  At  present,  some  domestic  com- 
panies, in  order  to  obtain  funds  for  their 
foreign  affiliates  in  a  manner  which 
complies  with  the  restrictions  on  foreign 
investment  imposed  by  the  Ofiace  of  For- 
eign Direct  Investment,  have  a  domestic 
subsidiary  borrow  funds  abroad  and 
then  use  those  funds  for  the  foreign  af- 
filiates. This  procedure  is  acceptable, 
however,  only  if  there  is  assurance  that 
the  debt  obligations  of  the  subsidiary 
would  not  be  acquired  by  Americans 
since  this  would,  in  effect,  substitute  U.S. 
funds  for  the  borrowed  foreign  funds. 
One  method  used  in  the  past  to  provide 
this  assurance  has  been  to  obtain  a  rul- 
ing from  the  Revenue  Service  that  the 
domestic  subsidiary  was  merely  a  con- 
duit for  investing  abroad;  this  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  debt  obligations  it 
issues  subject  to  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  if  they  are  acquired  by  Amer- 
icans. This  procedure  has  proved  un- 
satisfactory in  some  situations,  however, 
where  it  might  have  been  argued  that  an 
exclusion  from  the  tax  appUed  with  re- 
spect to  the  subsidiary's  debt  obliga- 
tions— for  example,  where  the  funds  ob- 
tained were  invested  in  a  less  developed 
country. 

To  resolve  this  problem,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  domestic  company  may  elect 
to  treat  a  new  issue  of  its  debt  obligations 
as  subject  to  the  tax,  notwithstanding 
any  exclusion  from  the  tax. 

Second.  Present  law  provides  an  ex- 
ception from  the  tax  for  foreign  debt 
obligations  which  a  US.  person  acquires 
as  a  result  of  reinvestment  requirements 
imposed  by  a  foreign  country  under  a 
sale  or  indemnification  contract  which 
arises  from  that  country's  nationaliza- 


tion, expropriation,  or  seizure — actual  or 
threatened — of  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  U.S.  person's  property  within  that 
country.  This  exception  only  applies, 
however,  if  the  foreign  country  is  a  less 
developed  country.  The  bill  extends  the 
application  of  the  exception  to  situations 
where  the  foreign  country  is  a  developed 
country. 

Third.  Under  present  law,  an  exclusion 
Is  provided  for  debt  obligations  acquired 
by  a  UJS.  person  from  a  foreign  person, 
if  the  money  loaned  to  the  foreign  per- 
son is  to  be  used  by  him  to  iiutall,  main- 
tain, or  improve  a  foreign  mineral  f£u;il- 
ity  and  if  a  substantial  portion — 35  per- 
cent— of  the  minerals  or  ores  processed 
in  the  facility  are  extracted  outside  the 
United  States  by  the  U.S.  person  or  an 
affiliated  company.  Because  of  the  diffi- 
cult tracing  problems  involved,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  substantial  portion  test 
also  is  to  be  considered  satisfied  with 
respect  to  a  facility  if  the  U.S.  person 
suppUes  a  substantial  portion — 35  per- 
cent— of  the  minerals  processed  in  all  of 
the  foreign  person's  facilities  of  this  type. 

Fourth.  Present  law  provides  an  excep- 
tion from  the  tax  for  debt  obligations  re- 
ceived in  connection  with  the  sale  or 
liquidation  of  a  foreign  subsidiary  which 
is  100-percent  owned  by  the  acquiring 
U.S.  person  or  its  affiliates.  The  bill  makes 
this  exception  applicable  to  debt  obliga- 
tions received  from  the  sale  or  liquidation 
of  a  foreign  subsidiary  which  is  less  than 
100  percent — but  more  than  10  percent — 
owned  by  the  acquiring  U.S.  person — 
and  its  affiliates. 

Fifth.  Under  present  law,  a  U.S.  finan- 
cial institution  generally  may  not  make 
a  tax-free  direct  investment  in  a  foreign 
subsidiary — or  a  domestic  subsidiary 
that,  in  effect,  has  elected  to  be  treated  as 
a  foreign  corporation — which  is  engaged 
in  the  lending  or  finance  business  abroad. 
The  tax  would  apply  in  such  a  case  be- 
cause the  subsidiary  would  be  "formed  or 
availed  of"  by  the  parent  company  to 
make  what  would  be  taxable  acquisitions 
of  foreign  securities  if  made  directly  by 
the  parent.  Since  there  may  be  sound 
business  reasons  for  making  a  direct  in- 
vestment in  the  financing  subsidiary 
where  the  amounts  will  remain  in  the 
United  States,  the  bill  provides  that  when 
adequate  assurances  are  given  that  the 
amounts  invested  are  not  to  be  used  to 
acquire  foreign  securities — or  otherwise 
used  outside  the  United  States — the  in- 
vestment is  to  be  treated  as  a  tax-free 
direct  investment. 

Sixth.  Under  present  law,  a  U.S.  dealer 
may  acquire  foreign  stock  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  business  without  payment  of 
tax — through  a  credit  or  refunding — if 
he  resells  it  to  foreign  persons  on  the  day 
of  purchase  or  on  either  of  the  2  suc- 
ceeding business  days — or  if  he  ac- 
quired it  to  cover  short  sales  made  on  the 
day  of  purchase  or  on  either  of  the  2 
preceding  business  days.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  President  may  extend  by 
Executive  order  the  present  2-bu6iness- 
day  period  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  13 
calendar  days  in  situations  where  the 
dealer's  acquisition  is  for  a  customer  and 
not  for  investment  and  adequate  proce- 
dures— which  the  Treasury  has  been  no- 
tified of  in  advance — exist  for  identify- 


ing which  of  the  broker's  acquisitions  are 
for  customers  and  which  are  for 
investment. 

Seventh.  Present  law  provides  that 
additional  shares  of  a  class  of  stock  of  a 
foreign  corporation  which  is  held  prin- 
cipally by  U.S.  persons  are  treated  as 
domestic  stock  and  therefore  are  not 
subject  to  the  tax  if  a  number  of  condi- 
tions are  met.  One  of  these  conditions 
requires  that  15  days  before  the  Issuance 
of  the  additional  shares,  the  issuing 
corporation  must  notify  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  its  intent  to  issue  the 
stock.  To  reduce  the  infiexibility  of  this 
notice  requirement,  the  bill  provides  that 
it  may  be  waived  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment— within  the  2-year  period 
following  the  time  the  notice  was  due — 
where  it  finds  that  the  failure  to  file  was 
inadvertent  and  not  done  with  intent  to 
avoid  the  requirements  of  the  tax. 

Eighth.  Present  law  permits  a  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  the  financing  business 
abrosul  to  rfect  to  be  exempt  from  the 
tax  on  foreign  debt  obligations  it 
acquires  in  its  lending  activities  if  the 
funds  used  in  that  business  are  acquired 
from  foreign  sources  by  it  or  by  a  com- 
pany which  owns  all  its  stock.  To  in- 
crease the  workability  of  this  provision, 
the  bill  contains  an  amendment  which 
permits  the  foreign  funds  to  be  ob- 
tained— and  then  loaned  to  the  financing 
company — by  &ay  corporation  which  is 
a  member  of  the  same  affiliated  group  as 
the  financing  company. 

Ninth.  Under  present  law,  U.S.  persons 
who  make  taxable  acquisitions  of  foreign 
securities,  and  firms  which  withhold  the 
interest  equalization  tax  in  ccmnection 
with  transactions  which  they  make  on 
behalf  of  their  customers,  must  file  a 
quarterly  return  and  remit  the  tax. 
Present  law,  however,  provides  no 
penalty  for  late  filing  of  the  quarterly 
return  or  for  failure  to  pay  the  tax  or 
to  remit  the  tax  withheld.  To  insure 
compliance  with  these  requirements,  the 
bill  provides  that  a  failure  to  file  the 
quarterly  tax  return,  tx  to  pay  or  remit 
the  tax,  is  to  be  subject  to  the  penalty 
generally  applicable  in  the  case  of  other 
taxes.  Thus,  a  failure  to  file  the  quarterly 
return  is  to  be  subject  to  a  penalty  equal 
to  5  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
tax  due  for  each  month  the  failure 
continues — but  not  in  excess  of  25  per- 
cent. Where  a  return  was  filed  but  there 
was  a  failure  to  pay  or  remit  the  tax, 
there  is  to  be  a  penalty  equal  to  0.5  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  tax  due  for 
each  month  the  failure  continues — but 
not  in  excess  of  25  percent. 

Tenth.  Present  law  provides  for  a  civil 
penalty — equal  to  125  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  tax — for  persons  who 
knowingly  execute  false  statements  re- 
garding their  status  as  a  U.S.  citizen  or 
who  knowingly  furnish  clean  confirma- 
tions, clean  comparisons,  or  transfer  of 
custody  certificates  without  proper  doc- 
umentation. These  documents  constitute 
conclusive  proof  of  prior  American  own- 
ership and  exempt  persons  possessing  the 
documents  from  tax  liability.  To  facili- 
tate the  administration  of  the  tax.  the 
bill  provides  that  this  penalty  is  to  be 
applicable  in  any  situation  where  a  false 
document  of  the  type  referred  to  Is  is- 
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sued,  unless  the  action  is  due  to  reason- 
able cause  and  not  to  willful  neglect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  sun  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
curious  to  know  where  the  gentleman 
got  his  $4  billion  figure  on  the  deficit  in 
the  international  balance  of  pas^ments. 

Mr.  MILL£.  On  a  liquidity  basis  in  1970 
it  was  about  $4  billion.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion that  in  1969  it  was  $7  billion  on  the 
liquidity  basis. 

You  see,  we  have  different  ways  to 
figure  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  official  settlements 
basis  last  year  it  was  close  to  $10  billion. 
Mr.  MILLS.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows,  there  are  at  least  three  wavs 
of  Ugurlng  the  balance  of  payments.  I 
generally  use  the  liquidity  basis  because 
I  think  it  more  clearly  reflects  the  crea- 
tion of  additionsd  claims  in  dollars 
abroad  against  our  gold  stocks. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  happen  to  disagree 
mildly  with  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas. I  think  the  official  settlements 
basis  is  the  only  way  to  compute  the 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  for  some  pur- 
poses the  ofBo&al  settlements  basis  is 
best. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  puts  the  figure  at 
approximately  $10  billion. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  approximately 
right  for  1970. 
Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  past  year. 
Mr.  MILLS.  The  $10  billion  deficit,  of 
course,  appears  much  worse  than  the  $4 
billion  figiure,  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  be- 
lieve the  $4  billion  figure  is  a  more  ac- 
curate reflection  of  our  present  situation. 
In  any  case  I  always  try  to  protect  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  any 
criticism  from  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  not  being  critical  either  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  or  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  simply  trying  to  establish  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures  pertaining  to  the 
international  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  MILLS.  On  the  official  settlements 
basis  the  deficit  in  1970  was  close  to  $10 
billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  bill  the  gentleman 
proposes  here  makes  the  situation  only 
a  little  less  worse.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  I  pointed  out  the  deficit 
would  have  been  considerably  worse  had 
we  not  had  this  tax  in  effect  in  1970, 
probably  to  the  extent  of  $1.6  billion,  or 
more. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  comparison  with  $10 
billion,  that  is  a  little  less  worse,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  not  want  it  to  be 
$11.6  billion  even  on  the  official  settle- 
ments basis.  Of  course,  when  compared  to 
a  deficit  of  $3.9  billion,  the  $1.6  billion  or 
more  looks  still  more  significant.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would 


not  agree  that  still,  in  the  long  run,  this 
is  a  coimterproductive  type  of  tax? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  Is  why  it  must  be 
considered  as  only  a  transitional  matter. 
I  would  not  want  it  as  a  permanent  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  In  the  struggle  we  have 
between  the  short  term  and  the  long 
term  here  this  is  a  necessary  compromise, 
but  we  ought  to  cut  it  off  as  soon  as  we 
can,  as  soon  as  the  balance  of  payments 
and  the  underlying  factors  permit. 

Mr.  MILLS.  To  me  it  is  merely  a  tem- 
porary means  of  preventing  excess  bor- 
rowing by  foreigners  here  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Byrnes). 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  wonder  whether  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee, 
could  advise  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
what  the  proceeds  have  been  from  this 
tax  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILI£.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  rai.sed 
approximately  $85  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1970. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  let  me  say  that  I  see  no  point 
in  extending  the  disciassion.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  outlined  the 
basic  objectives  of  this  bill,  the  purpose 
of  its  initial  enactment  in  1963,  and  the 
benefits  that  we  have  had  from  it. 

I  think  we  are  all  in  general  agreement 
that  conditions  today  in  the  balance-of- 
payments  area  make  a  continuation  of 
this  tax  desirable. 

I  would  point  out  that  it  is  a  tax  not 
to  produce  revenue,  but  to  discourage  a 
particular  type  of  transaction. 

There  is  only  one  point  that  I  would 
add  to  what  the  chairman  has  said  about 
the  effect  and  the  need  for  continuing 
this  legislation: 

We  had  a  discussion  a  few  weeks  ago 
about  interest  rates  in  this  country.  We 
noted  that  they  were  imduly  high,  that 
our  efforts  should  be  toward  reducing 
them,  and  that  we  should  not  take  action 
wliich  would  tend  to  increase  them.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  but  that 
if  this  tax  were  removed,  it  would  in- 
crease the  demands  against  our  money 
market.  Foreigners  would  come  here  to 
borrow  out  of  the  limited  amoimt  of 
money  that  is  available,  because  our  in- 
terest rates,  high  as  they  are,  are  still 
lower  than  European  rates.  Such  de- 
velopments, it  seems  to  me,  could  not 
help  but  exert  upward  pressure  on  our 
interest  rates,  when  our  hope  is  that 
they  would  continue  the  downward  trend 
that  has  developed  in  recent  months. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  additional 
factor  that  I  think  is  of  some  significance 
in  dictating  our  action  today  to  extend 
the  Interest  Equalization  Tax  Act. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  we  are  once  again  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  extending  for  yet  an- 
other 2-year  period  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax.  And  it  is  abundantly  clear  that 
it  Is  an  absolute  necessity  because  our 
current  belance-of-pajmients  position,  a 
deficit  of  nearly  $4  billion  on  a  liquidity 
basis  for  1970,  would  deteriorate  even 
further  if,  at  this  time,  this  tax  were 
allowed  to  expire. 

Because  of  the  lower  intefest  rates  in 
this  country  than  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, in  the  absence  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax,  pressures  would  in- 
crease greatly  on  foreigners  to  sell  their 
securities  in  the  United  States.  This 
would  lead  to  large-scale  outflows  of 
domestic  capital  and  a  deepening  in  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  We  really 
have  no  alternative,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  extension  of  the  tax  as  called  for  In 
H.R.  5432,  a  2-year  extension  until 
March  31,  1973. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
was  unanimous  in  recommending  this 
extension. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  interest 
equalization  tax  can  never  rise  to  any- 
thing more  than  a  temporary  measure, 
effective  in  a  negative  way  by  stemming 
the  outflow  of  American  capital.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  a  more  effective 
and  affirmative  means  of  improving  our 
balance-of-payments  position  is  restor- 
ing the  7-percent  Investment  credit. 
Such  a  restoration  would  stimulate  in- 
vestment in  modernization  of  productive 
facilities  in  this  country.  It  would  con- 
tribute materially  to  growth  of  our  pro- 
ductivity and  output  and  enhance  the 
competitiveness  of  American  exports  in 
world  markets. 

While  I  believe  liberalized  depreciation 
allowances  are  important,  I  also  believe 
that  initial  allowances  or  Incentive  al- 
lowances, such  as  the  investment  credit, 
are  necessary  to  put  our  industries  on  a 
competitive  level  with  those  of  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  of  the  world. 
Restoration  of  the  investment  credit 
would  encourage  American  companies  to 
modernize  plants  in  this  country  with  at- 
tendant greater  productivity  and  the 
ability  to  compete  pricewise  with  the 
products  of  other  countries  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world. 

While  we  can  prevent  further  deterio- 
ration of  a  given  segment  of  our  balance 
of  payments  by  extension  of  a  temporary 
tax — and  I  hope  this  is  the  last  time  we 
have  to  extend  it — the  ultimate  answer 
to  our  chronic  balance-of-payments 
problems  lies  in  helping  American  prod- 
ucts to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  I 
firmly  believe  that  restoration  of  the 
investment  credit  would  be  a  significant 
and  meaningful  step  in  the  attainment 
of  that  objective. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  have  no 
alternative  to  enactment  to  the  pending 
bill  and  a  continuation  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  for  smother  2  years. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  the  1960's,  the  United  States  in- 
stituted three  programs,  for  balsmce-of- 
payments  purposes,  to  control  capitiU 
outflow.  One  of  these  was  the  Federal 
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Reserve's  voluntary  credit  restraint 
program,  initiated  in  1965,  which  pro- 
vides guidelines  for  capital  flows  from 
banks  and  other  flnancial  institutions. 
Also,  in  1965,  voluntary  restrsunts  on  di- 
rect investments  were  established  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  converted 
into  the  mandatory  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment program  at  the  beginning  of 
1968.  Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  third  of  these  programs,  the 
interest  equalization  tax,  which  was  first 
made  effective  July  18,  1963,  and  which 
over  the  years  since  its  enactment  has 
contributed  significantly  to  our  balance- 
of-payments  position  by  causing  a  reduc- 
tion in  foreign  securities  purchased  by 
Americans. 

As  a  result  of  this  tax,  which  is  im- 
posed on  the  purchase  of  foreign  secu- 
rities by  U.S.  persons,  sales  of  new  for- 
eign securities  from  those  countries 
whose  securities  are  subject  to  the  tax, 
have  fallen  from  a  total  of  $356  million 
in  1962,  before  the  tax  went  into  effect, 
to  $23  million  in  1969  and  to  a  current 
level  of  near  zero. 

Despite  the  effectiveness  of  the  inter- 
est equalization  tax  in  stemming  capital 
outflows,  however,  other  areas  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  particularly  our  bal- 
ance of  trade,  have  not  improved,  and 
our  current  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
which  was  nearly  $4  billion  on  a  liquidity 
basis  in  1970,  would  deteriorate  further 
if  the  interest  equalization  tax  were  al- 
lowed to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
as  presently  scheduled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  us  like  to  ex- 
tend a  temporary  tax,  but  present  cir- 
cimistances  preclude  our  taking  siny  oth- 
er action  at  this  time.  With  interest  rates 
still  significantly  lower  in  the  United 
States  than  in  most  foreign  countries, 
failure  to  enact  the  pending  bill  would 
invite  a  large-scale  increase  in  our  capital 
outfiows,  further  aggravation  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  and  perhaps  a 
loss  of  confidence  in  us  by  foreigners  of 
our  ability  to  cope  with  our  balance-of- 
payments  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  is  the  last 
time  we  have  to  extend  this  tax  and  that 
we  can  let  it  expire  on  March  31,  1973, 
as  provided  in  H.R.  5432.  Responsible 
action,  however,  leaves  us  no  alternative 
at  this  time  to  extension  of  the  tax  for 
the  additional  2  years  called  for  in  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  voting  to  continue  the  in- 
terest equalization  tax  for  a  further 
period,  I  feel  compelled  to  say  that  I  hope 
this  will  be  the  last  time  we  will  have  to 
do  so.  The  interest  equalization  tax,  to- 
gether with  the  voluntary  foreign  credit 
restraint  program  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, are  in  danger  of  becoming  per- 
manent fixtures  on  the  national  business 
scene.  When  they  were  first  proposed, 
they  were  justified  sis  necessary  expedi- 
ents which  would  be  discontinued  as 
soon  as  they  had  done  their  work.  But  it 
is  painfully  obvious  the  national  bal- 
ance-of-payments problem  is  hardly  in  a 
much  better  position  today  than  it  wsis 
in  the  early  1960's,  and  each  succeeding 
Secretary  of  Treasury  has  f  oimd  it  neces- 
sary to  recommend  that  both  programs 
be  continued. 

In  going  along  with  the  request  of  the 


present  Secretary  of  Treswury  to  extend 
the  interest  equalization  tax,  I  wsmt  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  there  are 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  sire  un- 
happy that  it  has  proved  necessary  to 
continue  to  employ  these  measures. 
While  we  would  not  want  to  do  anything 
to  hinder  or  harm  the  Nation's  balsince- 
of -payments  efforts,  I  think  it  is  an  op- 
portune time  to  serve  notice  that  there 
are  bad  features  about  the  interest 
equalization  tax  and  the  voluntary  for- 
eign credit  restraint  progrsim  which 
have  led  to  some  serious  distortion  and 
favoring  of  certain  interests  above  others 
in  the  foreign  business  market. 

The  combination  of  the  interest 
equalization  tax  and  the  voluntary 
foreign  credit  restraint  program  has 
worked  to  favor  the  20  or  so  largest  banks 
in  the  country  who  were  silready  deeply 
engaged  in  overseas  activities,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  newcomers  to  this  field.  In  effect, 
the  only  way  a  bank  In  this  country  csm 
do  foreign  business  of  smy  volume  is  to 
open  up  a  branch  office  overseas.  The 
tremendous  costs  of  overhead  involved 
in  operating  a  foreign  branch  as  well  sis 
the  personnel  expertise  required  has 
mesmt  that  there  is  a  heavy  bias  in  the 
present  set-up  for  the  largest  multibU- 
llon-doUar  banks  in  this  coimtry  to 
continue  to  grown  in  international  activ- 
ity while  the  smaller  banks  have  to  leave 
the  market  to  them. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  wsis  a  deliber- 
ate intention  of  anybody  in  proposing 
the  interest  equalization  tax  in  the  first 
place;  simply  to  point  how  that  this  is 
the  way  tWngs  have  turned  out.  This  is 
one  of  the  unexpected  byproducts  of  the 
legislation.  If  we  appear  a  little  bit  re- 
luctant this  time  in  voting  to  extend  the 
interest  equalization  tax  for  a  further 
period.  I  hope  that  this  explains  some  of 
our  reluctsmce. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  one  look  at  the  U.S.  balance- 
of-pajTnents  position  should  be  enough 
to  convince  anyone  that  we  need  to  ex- 
tend the  interest  equalization  tax. 

The  tsix  first  became  effective  in  1963, 
after  the  payments  balance  had  been  in 
a  deficit  position  for  6  consecutive  years 
and  showed  no  signs  of  imminent  im- 
provement. The  theory  wsis  that  this 
tax — which  applies  to  the  sicquisition  of 
foreign  securities  by  Americans — would 
increase,  for  foreigners  in  developed 
countries,  the  cast  of  borrowing  or  rais- 
ing equity  in  the  United  States.  It  would, 
therefore,  help  substantially  to  improve 
our  balance-of-payments  position,  par- 
ticularly in  a  period  in  which  interest 
rates  were  low.  According  to  the  admin- 
istration, the  theory  has  worked. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  law,  it  did 
so  with  the  idea  that  the  tsix  could — and 
would — be  removed  when  conditions  im- 
proved and  the  balance  of  payments  got 
out  of  the  "red"  and  into  the  "black"  for 
sin  appreciable  period  of  time. 

Although  the  balance  did  edge  briefly 
above  the  break-even  point  in  1968,  the 
margin  was  admost  imperceptible  on  a 
liquidity  bsisis,  and  it  soon  disappeared. 
For  the  past  2  years,  the  bsdsmce  has 
been  in  a  heavy  deficit  position,  and 
again,  sis  in  1963,  shows  no  heartening 
signs  of  emerging. 

Unfortimately,  then,  the  retwons  which 


Congress  had  for  imposing  the  tax  in  the 
first  place  are  as  strong  or  stronger  to- 
day. 

Whereas  the  liquidity  deficit  was  $2,- 
670.000,000  in  1963,  it  had  reached  $3.- 
874,000,000  in  1970,  for  an  increase  of 
45  percent  over  the  past  7  years.  Esti- 
mates for  1971  are  not  remarkably  bright. 

The  administration,  in  stating  its  case 
for  extending  the  tax,  also  pointed  out 
that  it  complements  smd  mutually  rein- 
forces two  other  Government  efforts  to 
restrain  the  outflow  of  capitsil  from  the 
coimtry.  These  two  efforts  sire  Commerce 
Department's  progrsun  to  limit  the  cost 
of  direct  investment  abroswi  smd  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  progrsim  to  limit  outflows  of 
funds  from  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions. Without  the  interest  equali- 
zation tax,  both  programs  would  be  sub- 
stantially wesikened. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chsiirman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  ap- 
prove H.R.  5432.  To  do  otherwise  would 
risk  crippling  of  the  entire  nationsd  ef- 
fort to  improve  our  balance-of-payments 
position,  and  would  diminish  any  hope  we 
might  have  for  a  favorable  balsince  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

If  we  are  ever  to  reach  a  point  where 
the  interest  equsdization  tax  will  no 
longer  be  necessary,  we  must  move  stead- 
ily and  effectively  toward  improving  eco- 
nomic conditions  at  home. 

As  economic  growth  resumes  with 
greater  vitality,  we  must  continue  our 
progress  against  inflation,  because  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  domestically  is 
fimdamental  to  its  stability  intemation- 
aUy. 

We  also  must  increase  our  efforts  to 
expsind  exports  and  to  open  foreign  mar- 
kets which  have  been  closed  to  us  through 
artiflcial  restrictions. 

If  we  make  real  progress  in  these 
directions,  Mr.  Chairmsin,  we  can  look 
forward  to  an  eventual  elimination  of 
the  interest  equalization  tax.  Today, 
however,  we  still  need  it. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  sis  having  been  read 
for  amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  5432 

A  bin  to  provide  an  extension  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Short  Tm-E,  Etc. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Interest  Equalization  Tax  Extension 
Act  of  1971". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code. — Whenever 
in  this  Act  an  amendment  Is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  Is  to  a  section  or 
other  provision  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

Sec.  2.  Extension  of  Interest  EUjualization 
Tax. 
Section  4911(d)  Is  amended,  effective  with 
respect  to  acquisitions  made  after  March  31, 
V971,  by  striking  out  "March  31,  1971"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "March  31.  1973". 

Sec.  3.  Other  Amendments. 

(a)  Treatment  of  Debt  Obligations  ot 
Corporations  Obtainino  Funds  Prom  For- 
eign Persons  as  Taxable. — 
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(1)  Section  4912(b)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (5),  and 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)    Special  election  to  sthiject  debt  is- 

STTBS     or     A     UNITEI)     STATES     CORPORATION     TO 

TAX. — Any  domestic  corporation  may  elect  to 
have  any  class  of  Its  debt  obligations  which 
is  an  original  or  new  issue  (and  any  class  of 
stock  Into  which  such  debt  obligations  may 
be  converted)  deemed  to  be  debt  obligations 
(or  stock)  of  a  foreign  obligor  (or  issuer)  the 
acquisition  cf  which  by  a  United  States  per- 
son will  be  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  4911,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter  other  than  section  4911 
(d) ,  at  the  rate  provided  on  the  acquisition 
of  stock  under  section  4911(b).  The  docu- 
ments evidencing  such  debt  obligations  (and 
the  certificates  evidencing  any  stock  into 
which  such  debt  obligations  are  converted) 
shall  clearly  indicate  that  their  acquisition 
by  a  United  States  person  is  subject  to  the 
tax  at  such  rate.  Notice  of  an  election  under 
this  section  shall  be  given  to  tne  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
debt  obligations  with  respect  to  which  the 
election  is  made.  Any  such  election  shall  be 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  issuance  of  the 
debt  obligations  with  respect  to  which  the 
election  is  made  and  shall  be  Irrevocable.  The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph." 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  debt  obliga- 
tions issued  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  AcQxnsrnoNS  in  Connection  With 
Nationalization,  Expropriation,  Etc. — 

(1)  Section  4914(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(16)  AcQinsmoNs  of  stock  oh  debt  ob- 
ligations in  connection  with  nationaliza- 
noN,  expropriation,  etc. — Of  stock  or  debt 
obligations  of  a  foreign  issuer  or  obliger. 
where  such  acquisition  Is  required  as  a  rein- 
vestment in  connection  with  an  actual  or 
threatened  nationalization,  expropriation,  or 
seizure  of  property,  to  the  extent  provided  In 
subsection  (k)." 

(2)  Section  4914  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(k)  AcgtosmoNs  of  Stock  or  Debt  Ob- 
ligations IN  Connection  With  Nationaliza- 
tion. Expropriation,  Etc. — The  tax  imposed 
by  section  4911  shall  not  apply  to  the  ac- 
quisition by  a  United  States  person  of  stock 
or  a  debt  obligation  of  a  foreign  issuer  or 
obligor,  to  the  extent  that  such  acquisition 
is  required  as  a  reinvestment  within  a  for- 
eign country  by  the  terms  of  a  contract  of 
sale  to,  or  a  contract  of  Indemnification  with 
respect  to  the  nationalization,  expropriation, 
or  seizure  by,  the  government  of  such  coun- 
try or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  such  govern- 
ment, of  property  owned  within  such  coun- 
try or  such  political  subdivision  by  such 
United  States  person,  or  by  a  controlled  for- 
eign corporation  (as  defined  in  section  957) 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  combined 
voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  entitled 
to  vote  of  which  is  owned  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  958)  by  such  United  States 
person,  but  only  if  such  contract  was  en- 
tered into  because  the  government  of  such 
country  or  political  subdivision,  or  such 
agency  or  instnimentality — 

"(A)  has  nationalized  or  has  expropriated 
or  seized,  or  has  threatened  to  nationalize 
or  to  expropriate  or  seize,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  property  owned  within  such 
country  or  such  political  subdivision  by  such 
United  States  person  or  such  controlled  for- 
eign corporation;  or 

"(B)  has  Uken  action  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  nationalizing  or  of  expropriating  or 
selrlng.  or  of  threatening  to  nationalize  or 


to  expropriate  or  seize,  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  property  so  owned. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  government  of  a  country 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  Includes  a 
corporation  or  other  entity  with  respect  to 
which  such  government,  or  any  agency  of 
such  government,  owns  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  combined  voting  power  of 
all  classes  of  stock  entitled  to  vote  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  corpK>ratlon  or  other  entity  not  Is- 
suing shares  of  stock,  has  the  authority  to 
elect  or  appoint  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
directors  or  equivalent  body  of  such  corpo- 
ration or  ther  entity." 

(3)  Section  4916(a)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2); 

(B)  by  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  paragraph   (4). 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Foreign  Mineral  Facilities. — 

(1)  Section  4914(c)(5)(B)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  'a  substantial  portion  of  which 
is  extracted"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ".  where  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  ores  or  minerals  (or  derivatives  there- 
of) to  be  stored,  handled,  transported,  proc- 
essed, or  serviced  In  or  through  such  facili- 
ties, or  in  or  through  all  of  the  facilities  of 
the  obligor  for  the  storage,  handling,  trans- 
portation, processing,  or  servicing  of  the 
same  tyj)es  of  ores  or  minerals  (or  derivatives 
thereof) ,  is  extracted". 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  4914(c)  (6) 
(B)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "such  facili- 
ties" the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  facilities  with  respect 
to  which  the  loan  is  made". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisi- 
tions made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Sales  or  Liquidations  of  Foreign  Sub- 
sidiaries.— 

(1)  Section  4914(g)  (l)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "all  of  the  outstanding 
stock,  except  for  qualifying  shares,  of  a  for- 
eign corporation"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "all  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock  of  a  foreign  corporation  held  by 
such  United  States  person  (and  such  in- 
cludible corporations)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "all  of  the  outstand- 
ing stock  of  which,  except  for  qualifying 
shares,  is  owned  by  such  United  States  per- 
son (or  by  one  or  more  such  includible  cor- 
porations)" in  subparagraph   (B);   and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
and  below  subparagraph  (C) )  the  following 
new  sentence: 

"Subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  shall  apply  only 
If,  Immediately  prior  to  the  sale  or  liquida- 
tion involved,  the  United  States  person  (or 
one  or  more  includible  corporations  in  an 
affiliated  group,  as  defined  in  section  1504. 
of  which  such  person  is  a  member)  owns  (di- 
rectly or  Indirectly)  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all  classes 
of  stock  of  the  foreign  corporation;  and,  for 
purposes  of  this  sentence,  stock  owned  (di- 
rectly or  indirectly)  by  or  for  a  foreign  cor- 
pKsratlon  shall  be  considered  as  being  owned 
proportionately   by   its  shareholders." 

(2)  (A)  Section  4914(b)  (10)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "wholly  owned"  In  the  heading, 
and  by  striking  out  "a  wholly  owned  foreign 
corporation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  foreign  corporation". 

(B)  Section  4914(g)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Wholly  Owned"  in  the  beading. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shaU  apply  with  respect  to  acquisi- 
tions made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(e)    Investments  by   Financial  Institu- 


tions IN  Corporations  Engaged  in  Finance 
Business  Abroad. — 

(1)  Section  4915  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Special  Rttlx  for  Investments  by 
Financial  iNSTrrunoNS. — 

"(1)  For  purposes  of  section  4912  and  this 
section,  a  corporation  which  Is — 

"(A)  a  domestic  corporation  described  in 
section  4920(a)  (3)  (C) ,  or 

"(B)  a  foreign  corporation  which  Is  pri- 
marily engaged  in  the  lending  or  finance 
business  outside  the  United  States, 
shall  be  treated  as  a  foreign  corporation 
which  is  not  formed  or  availed  of  for  the 
principal  purpose  described  in  subsection  (c) 
(1)  with  respect  to  an  acquisition  of  stock 
from  such  corporation  (whether  or  not  as 
a  result  of  a  contribution  to  capital)  by  a 
corporation  which  is  (or  is  affiliated  with) 
a  financial  Institution  and  which  is  affliated 
with  such  domestic  or  foreign  corporation, 
but  only  upon  compliance  with  paragraph 
(2) . 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  only  If  u 
is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  pursuant  to  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  that  the  amounts  received  by 
the  domestic  or  foreign  corporation  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  acquisition  will  not  be  used  to  ac- 
quire stock  of  foreign  issuers  or  debt  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  obligors  or  utilized  In  any 
other  way  outside  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  two 
corporations  are  'affiliated'  with  each  other 
if  they  are  members  (or  would  be  members 
if  they  were  both  domestic  corporations)  of 
the  same  affiliated  group  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  48(c)  (3)  (C) )  . 

"(4)  In  any  case  where  a  domestic  or  for- 
eign corporation  has  been  treated  as  a 
foreign  corporation  which  is  not  formed  or 
availed  of  for  the  principal  purpose  described 
in  subsection  (c)(1)  with  respect  to  an  ac- 
quisition of  stock  by  another  corporation  as 
provided  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
but  the  amounts  received  by  such  domestic 
or  foreign  corporation  as  a  result  of  such  ac- 
quisition are  (before  the  termination  date 
specified  in  section  4911(d) )  used  to  acquire 
stock  of  foreign  issuers  or  debt  obligations 
of  foreign  obligors  or  utilized  In  any  other 
way  outside  of  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
under  paragraph  (2),  then  liability  for  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  4911  shall  be  in- 
curred by  the  acquiring  corporation  (with 
respect  to  such  acquisition)  at  the  time  such 
amounts  are  so  used;  and  the  amount  of 
such  tax  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  tax 
for  which  the  acqiilrlng  corporation  would 
have  been  liable  under  such  section  upon 
Its  acquisition  of  the  stock  Involved  If  such 
domestic  or  foreign  corporation  had  not 
been  so  treated." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(f)  Extension  of  Resale  Period  for 
Dealers  in  Foreign  Securities. — 

(1)  Section  4919(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  President  may  by  Executive 
order  (which  shall  be  applicable  for  such 
period  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may 
be  specified  therein)  extend  the  period  of 
two  business  days  specified  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (3)  to  not  to 
exceed  13  calendar  days  in  the  case  of  ac- 
quisitions made  for  customers  and  not  for  in- 
vestment purposes,  but  any  such  extension 
shall  be  applicable  only  In  cases  where  the 
acquiring  dealer  has  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  in  advance  a  satisfactory 
procedure  for  Identifying  which  of  his  ac- 
quisitions are  for  customers  and  which  are 
for  investment  purposes." 

(2)  Section  4919(b)(1)  is  amended— 
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(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".and";  and 

'  (B)  by  inserting  after  clause  (B)   the  fol- 
lowing new  clause : 

"(C)  in  any  case  to  which  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (a)  (3)  applies  and 
irlilch  involves  a  sale  or  acquisition  occur- 
ring after  the  expiration  of  the  two-busl- 
oess-day  period  specified  therein,  establishes 
that  the  sale  or  acquisition  complied  with 
the  applicable  Executive  order  issued  under 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  that 
the  procedure  submitted  under  such  sen- 
tence was  followed." 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(g)  Failure  of  Foreign  Corporation  To 
PILE  Notice  Respecting  Issuance  of  Addi- 
iiONAL  Shares. — 

(1)  Section  4920(b)  (2)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Upran  application  by  the  Issuing 
corporation  within  2  years  after  the  date  on 
which  additional  shares  described  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  this  paragraph  were  issued, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  waive  the 
IS-day  requirement  set  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (D)  (V)  with  respect  to  such  additional 
shares  if  it  is  shown  that  the  Issuing  corpo- 
ration failed  to  file  the  notice  required  by 
such  subparagraph  due  to  inadvertence  and 
not  with  an  Intent  to  avoid  the  requirements 
of  this  chapter." 

(2)  The  requirement  In  the  last  sentence  of 
section  4920(b)  (2)  (as  added  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection)  that  the  issuing  oor- 
poratlon  make  its  application  within  2  years 
after  the  date  on  which  additional  shares 
were  issued  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  waiver 
shall  be  deemed  satisfied.  In  any  case  where 
more  than  2  years  has  elapsed  after  such 
date  if  the  Issuing  corporation  Involved 
makes  the  application  within  60  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(h)  Borrowings  by  Membfr  o'  Affiliated 
Oroup  Where  Corporation  Is  Engaged  in 
Certain  Financing  Operations. — 

(1)  Section  4290(d)(3)(A)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "owns  all  of  the  stock  of  such 
corporation"  In  the  matter  preceding  clause 
(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  an  in- 
cludible corporation  In  an  affiliated  group,  as 
defined  in  section  48(c)(3)(C),  of  which 
such  corporation  is  a  member". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(1)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  File  Quar- 
terly Return  or  Remit  Tax. — 

(1)  Section  6651  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)  Interest  Equalization  Tax. — The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  returns  required  under  authority 
of  section  6011(d)(1)  (relating  to  Interest 
euallzatlon  tax  returns)  and  section  4918 
(e)  (relating  to  returns  by  participating 
Anns  wtlh  respect  to  money  withheld)  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
they  apply  with  respect  to  returns  specified 
In  subsection  (a)." 

(2)  Section  6680  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(a)  In  General. — "  Im- 
mediately before  "In  addition";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Cross  Reference. — 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  with  respect  to  returns 
required  to  be  filed  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(J)  Elimination  of  Knowledge  Require- 
•ttNT  Regarding  Filing  of  False  Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Certificates. — 


(1)  Section  6681(a)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "knowingly";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "shall  be  liable  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall,  unless  it  is 
shown  that  such  action  Is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  due  to  willful  neglect,  be 
liable". 

(2)  Section  6681(b)(1)    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "A  participating  firm" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Unless  It  Is 
shown  that  such  action  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  due  to  willful  neglect,  a 
participating  firm";   smd 

(B)  by  striking  out  "knowingly". 

(3)  Section  6681(b)  (2)    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "A  participating  firm" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Unless  it  is 
shown  that  such  action  Is  due  to  reasonable 
cause  and  not  due  to  willful  neglect,  a 
participating   firm":    and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "knowingly"  each 
place  It  appears. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  with  respect  to  actions 
occurring  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments  are 
in  order  to  the  bill  except  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mecuis. 

Are  there  any  committee  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chedrman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roee;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Symington,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  5432)  to  provide  an  exten- 
sion of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  277,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  393,  nays  5,  not  voting  34, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  19) 
TEAS— 393 


Abbltt 

Andrews. 

Bell 

Abernethy 

N.  Dak. 

Bennett 

Abourezk 

Annunzlo 

Bergland 

Adams 

Archer 

Bevill 

Addabbo 

Arends 

Biaggl 

Alexander 

Ashbrook 

Blester 

Anderson. 

Aspln 

Blackburn 

Calif. 

Asplnall 

Blanton 

Anderson,  111. 

BadUlo 

Blatnik 

Anderson, 

Baring 

Boggs 

Tenn. 

Begich 

Boland 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Belcher 

Bollins 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brlnkiey 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlam 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clay 
CoUIer 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Oonable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danieison 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
DlngMl 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Plndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton.  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goidwater 
Gonzalez 


Goodllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

GubGcr 

Gude 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hojnmer- 

schmtdt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hillis 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 
Koch 

KuykendaU 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCoUlster 
Mccormack 
McDade 
McDonald 

Mich. 
McPaU 
McKevitt 
McKlnney 
McMuian 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Matbls.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Mfeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 

MiUer.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
MUU 


Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

MltcheU 

Mlzell 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

OKonskl 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Piruie 

Poage 

Podell 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pr>or.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reid.  m. 

Rcuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruzuiels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton, 

James  V 
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8t««d 

Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tleman 


Udall 

UUnuui 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

NAYa— 6 


WUUams 
Wilson.  Bob 
WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Cleveland 
Crane 


Eckhardt 
McClure 

NOT  VOnNO— 34 


Reld,  N.Y. 


Abzug 

Ashley 

Baker 

Barrett 

Betts 

Bingham 

Bow 

Brasco 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Celler 

Clawson.  Del 

Collins.  111. 


Conyers 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  La. 

Fisher 

Fraser 

Green,  Pa. 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hogan 

Kluczjmakl 


Long,  La. 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
McKay 
Mollohan 
Poff 
Rlegle 
Saylor 
Stokes 
Sullivan 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mc- 
CxUloch. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

The  resxilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
{IS  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  VISITOR  FACILITIES 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  90-264,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  National 
Visitor  Facilities  Advisory  Commission 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Gray,  of  Ulinols;  Mr. 
Blatnik.  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Howard,  of 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  McEwin,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  ScHWENCEL,  of  Iowa;  and  Mr.  Zion, 
of  Indiana. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
CONSUMER  FINANCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  90-321,  as  amended, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Consumer  Fi- 
nance the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House :  Mrs.  Sullivan,  of  Missouri; 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Pennsylvania. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSE- 
VELT  MEMORIAL   COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  372,  84th  Congress, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission  the  following  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  Murphy,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  GuDE,  of  Maryland;  and  Mr.  Fish,  of 
New  York. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSIT  FUNDS 
NEEDED  BY  CITIES 

(Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  his  testimony  last  week  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  Mr. 
George  L.  DeMent,  president  of  the 
American  Transit  Association  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Chicago  Transit 
Authority,  expressed  his  "complete 
shock"  at  the  administration's  1971 
plans  for  mass  transit  in  general,  and 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admin- 
istration in  particular. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  DeMent's  sentiments 
about  the  White  House's  decision.  It  is 
disappointing,  indeed,  that  the  adminis- 
tration can,  on  one  hand,  heartedly  en- 
dorse a  major  program  such  as  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1970, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  its  proper 
implementation  through  inadequate 
fimding.  The  President's  request  for 
urban  mass  transit  fimds  for  fiscal  year 
1972  falls  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
short  of  what  Is  presently  needed  in  our 
cities. 

Inflation,  interest  payments,  and  ever- 
incresising  debt  obligations  are  enlarging 
an  already  serious  financial  crisis  in 
urban  transportation.  Must  we  wait  until 
more  urban  bus  and  train  lines  are  forced 
to  shut  down  to  prove  our  point?  As 
money  grows  tighter,  fares  increase,  and 
service  is  curtailed.  This,  in  turn,  brings 
about  a  decline  in  paid  fares — and  the 
vicious  circle  continues.  We  need,  as 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  has  noted,  a 
blood  transfusion  to  maintain  the  patient 
until  the  curative  surgery  can  be  per- 
formed. Since  the  President's  requests 
for  transportation  funds  for  1972  show 
that  he  is  reluctant  to  perform  the 
needed  siu-gery  at  this  time,  we  need  a 
strong  transfusion,  and  we  need  it  now. 


The  transfusion  I  have  proposed— the 
Emergency  Commuter  Relief  Act  of  1971, 
has  received  strong  support  from  many  of 
my  colleagues.  Today,  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing  this  legislation  with  more  than  so 
cosponsors.  I  would  like  to  thank  these 
Members  for  their  support  in  this  matter. 

And,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  Mr.  DeMent's  remarks  in 
the  Record,  for  I  believe  that  they  de- 
fine quite  well  the  immediate  needs  of 
many  of  our  urban  areas: 

Remarks  or  Ocorge  L.  DkMent 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you   today. 

The  transit  Industry's  reaction  to  the 
budget  released  January  29  was,  frankly,  one 
of  shock. 

We  were  dismayed  at  the  restrlcUve  $269.7- 
million  figure  that  the  Administration  has 
placed  on  the  amount  that  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  can  obligate 
for  capital  facility  grants  this  fiscal  year 

The  $269.7  million  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
promisee  contained  in  the  much-heralded, 
AdmlnJstration-backed  $3.1  billion  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 
The  Senate  passed  that  legislation  by  a 
whopping  84-4  vote  and  the  House  followed 
suit  with  a  327-16  majority. 

We  considered  that  overwhelming  margin 
of  victory  a  mandate  to  the  government  from 
the  American  people  through  a  bipartisan 
Congress  for  a  high  priority  for  transit. 

That  high  priority  that  the  Congress  voted 
for  urban  transit  has  failed  to  materialize. 
Consider,  if  you  will,  the  stark  fact  that  the 
allocation  for  grants  by  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  represents  a 
mere  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
federal  budget  for  fiscal  1971. 

This  Indeed  puts  solving  the  problem  of 
urban  Immobility  at  a  very  low  national 
priority. 

The  House-Senate  conferees  had  agreed  to 
a  $600  million  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  could  obligate  in  1971.  This 
figure  was  also  disappointing  and  far  below 
the  $860  million  that  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portatlon  Administration  indicated  it  would 
be  able  to  obligate  in  fiscal  1971  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  last  August. 

At  those  same  August  hearings  the  Amer- 
ican Transit  Association  documented  the 
transit  Industry's  capability  of  initiating 
projects  which  would  generate  an  immediate 
demand  for  the  obligation  of  approximately 
$931  million  in  two-thirds  federal  match- 
ing fimds.  The  breakdown  of  where  that 
money  would  go  Is  attached  for  the  Com- 
mittee's Information  as  "Exhibit  A." 

To  confirm  this  figure  the  American  Tran- 
sit Association  contacted  all  existing  rail 
transit  systems,  those  systems  under  con- 
struction, and  planned  system  ready  to  al- 
locate funds  In  the  near  future.  We  sought 
to  establish  the  maturity  of  their  plans, 
and  the  availability  of  local  matching  fimds 
to  secure  a  federal  grant. 

By  these  criteria,  the  rail  segment  of  the 
Industry  had  $l-billlon  worth  of  projects 
ready  to  go. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rail  systems 
are  only  part  of  the  transit  story.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  industry's  passengers  are 
carried  by  bus,  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  systems  operate  only  buses. 

We  therefore  attempted  at  those  August 
hearings  to  establish  for  the  bus  segment 
of  the  industry  the  same  picture  of  im- 
minent need  that  we  presented  for  rail  sys- 
tems. 

Our  studies  showed  an  immediate  require- 
ment for  the  bus  segment  of  the  Industry 
as  $260  million,  or  $176  million  In  federal 
fund«. 
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tiz-  Chairman,  the  five  months  MheX  have 
passed  since  our  appearance  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Conmilttee  have  proven  our 
estimates  to  be  conservative. 

The  promises  contained  In  the  transit 
aid  bill  spurred  the  transit  industry  Into 
action.  The  Industry  was  encouraged  to  the 
degree.  In  fact,  that  as  of  January  31  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
had  applications  on  file  for  federal  match- 
ing funds  totaling  over  $2.2  billion. 

The  city  of  New  York,  for  Instance,  has 
applied  for  an  $800  million  grant,  the  largest 
grant  application  that  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration  has  ever  received. 

The  money  would  be  spent  on  ten  new  sub- 
way lines  and  various  rapid  transit  Improve- 
ments in  the  city.  New  York's  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  is  also  ready  to 
begin  extending  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
as  well  as  Improving  the  comfort,  safety  and 
efficiency  of  that  line.  These  plans  total  well 
over  $200  million.  My  New  York  friends  assure 
me  that  these  funds  are  essential  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Chicago,  my  hometown,  has  requested  $508 
million  to  construct  two  subway  facilities. 

The  Port  Authority  of  Allegheny  County, 
In  Pittsburg,  has  extensive  plans  for  an  In- 
novative automated  transit  system  usl^ig 
rubber-tired  electric  vehicles  on  a  concrete 
guldeway.  It  is  properly  called  the  Transit 
Expressway  Revenue  Line,  although  frequent- 
ly referred  to  as  "Skybus."  Because  of  the 
novelty  of  Us  technology.  It  has  generated  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  for  that  reason,  Is 
of  great  Importance  to  the  public  as  a  testbed 
for  new  approaches  to  old  problems.  The  city 
of  Pittsburgh  has  decided  to  proceed  with 
this  endeavor  and  has  applied  for  $144  mil- 
lion to  get  it  underway. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Au- 
thority has  requested  close  to  $40  million  In 
federal  funds  for  completion  of  Its  south 
shore  rail  line  extension  and  for  construction 
of  its  Dover  Street  transportation  faculty. 

Other  applications  are  on  file  to  provide 
similar  Improvements  of  capacity,  comfort 
and  efficiency  envisioned  for  the  plants  and 
rolling  stock  of  other  rail  rapid  transit  lines 
in  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Other  applications  have  poured  In  from 
throughout  the  country  that  would  go  a  long 
way  in  revitalizing  the  bus  side  of  the  In- 
dustry. These  applications  for  funds  range 
in  size  from  $24,000  for  two  new  buses  In 
Englewood,  Colorado,  to  the  multi-million 
dollar  needs  of  our  larger  bus  companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  mentioned  but  a 
handful  of  grant  applications  that  have  been 
received  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration.  A  full  listing  of  applications 
through  January  31  has  been  prepared  for 
the  Committee  and  Is  attached  as  "Exhibit 
B." 

We  recognize  that  under  the  present  law 
not  all  of  these  requests  can  be  met.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  restricted,  for 
instance,  in  the  amount  of  money  he  can 
grant  to  each  state. 

What  we  also  recognize,  however,  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  been 
further  restricted  by  the  Administration's 
failure  to  heed  the  Congress'  and  the  public's 
plea  for  a  high  priority  for  transit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  commend  this  Commit- 
tee for  holding  these  hearings.  The  Adminis- 
tration's cutback  in  transit  funds  has  seri- 
ously delayed  our  programs. 

The  $2.2  biUlon  in  pending  applications  at 
the  Urban  Iilass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion should  underscore  our  position  that  the 
transit  Industry  is  on  the  move. 

We  are  ready  now  to  do  our  part  in  getting 
our  congestion-strangled  cities  moving  again. 

We  are  ready  now  to  supply  the  transporta- 
tion input  that  will  help  the  mayors  here 
today  fight  that  urban  blight  they  mention. 

The  funds  allocated  In  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1971  are  sorely  inadequate  to  meet  the  urban 
tt»nslt  needs  of  this  country.  Thank  you. 


THE  1974  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRA- 
TION OP  INTRODUCTION  OP  HARD 
RED  WINTER  WHEAT 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league Congressman  Garner  Shriver  and 
seven  cosponsors,  Mr.  Melchxr  from 
Montana,  Mr.  Martin  from  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Hansen  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Shoup  from 
Montana,  Mr.  McCollister  from  Ne- 
braska, Mr.  Abourezk  from  South  Ete- 
kota,  and  Dr.  Roy  from  Kansas,  I  am 
quite  pleased  and  honored  today  to  In- 
troduce legislation  to  provide  for  a  1974 
centennial  celebration  observing  the  in- 
troduction into  the  United  States  of  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat. 

Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  was  first 
planted  in  our  Nation  by  Russian  Men- 
nonite  families  in  1874  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Hillsboro,  Kans.  From  this  humble 
origin,  it  has  literally  become  man's  staff 
of  life. 

Domestically,  this  wheat  has  provided 
an  abimdant  supply  of  grain  essential  to 
the  Nation's  diet  and  an  important  weap- 
on in  our  efforts  to  combat  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  This  grain  crop  has  accel- 
erated agricultural  development  and  cul- 
tivation in  the  Great  Plains,  which  in 
turn  has  led  to  the  rapid  development  of 
the  agribusiness  industry. 

The  tremendous  productivity  of  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat  has  made  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  agricultural  effi- 
ciency, allowing  one  farmer  to  produce 
food  and  fiber  for  himself  and  45  others. 
This  fact,  along  with  the  fact  that  the 
American  housewife  spends  only  16.5  per- 
cent of  her  disposable  income  for  food,  il- 
lustrates the  key  role  the  farmer,  and 
specifically  the  wheat  producer,  have 
played  in  the  great  industrial  revolution 
and  in  helping  to  achieve  the  highest 
standard  of  living  of  any  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Internationally,  this  crop  has  held  off 
famine  in  India,  supplemented  marginal 
rice  crops  in  the  Far  East,  has  been  an 
important  staple  in  our  "food  for  peace" 
effort,  and  now  provides  the  gluten  for 
baking  bread  from  grain  produced  in  the 
"green  revolution" — new  high-yield  grain 
production  in  many  underdeveloped 
emerging  nations. 

I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress to  support  suitable  ceremonies  and 
activities  to  recognize  the  preeminent  role 
of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  in  the  United 
States  and  to  recognize  the  undaunted 
dedication  and  service  of  the  wheat 
farmer. 


"DEFENSE  AND  THE  ECONOMY," 
PART  m  OF  SECRETARY  LAIRD'S 
STATEMENT  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

(Mr.  MTNSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  yesterday  presented  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
a  detailed  report  on  President  Nixon's 
strategy  for  peace. 


As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations,  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  Secretary  Laird's  out- 
line of  the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
requests  for  fiscal  1972  which,  as  he 
points  out,  is  a  year  when  the  adminis- 
tration plans  to  return  budget  and  man- 
power levels  to  those  that  prevailed  prior 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  portion  of 
Secretary  Laird's  very  excellent  state- 
ment pertaining  to  the  Defense  budget 
and  the  national  economy  a  part  of  the 
Record.  It  follows: 

Defense  and  the  Economy — ^Pabt  m 

Last  year,  in  my  appearance  before  the 
Committee,  I  discussed  some  of  the  problems 
associated  with  determining  appropriate 
priorities  for  resource  allocation,  and  the  FY 

1971  Defense  Budget  in  that  perspective.  In 
this  section  of  my  report,  I  will  discuss  the 
proposed  VY  1972  Defense  Budget  In  a  simi- 
lar broad  context — In  terms  of  Inflation,  gen- 
eral trends  In  defense  spending,  chang^lng 
priorities,  and  the  relationship  of  this  budget 
to  our  new  defense  strategy  of  realistic  de- 
terrence. Let  me  begin  with  this  last  Item. 

As  I  explained  in  earlier  sections,  our  new 
strategy  Is  based  on  my  belief  as  Secretary 
of  E>efense  that  we  can  perform  essential  de- 
fense f\inctlons  with  a  restructured  U.S.  mili- 
tary force  that,  In  peacetime,  requires  no 
more  than  about  seven  percent  of  GNP  or 
less  and  Is  made  up  of  no  more  than  about 
2.6  million  volunteers.  Within  these  rough 
guidelines,  we  want  to  maintain  a  peacetime 
"baseline"  force  structure  that  with  our  allies 
win  be  sufficient  to  deter  war  by  confronting 
potential  aggressors  with  strong  and  effective 
fighting  forces. 

The  forces  proposed  in  TY  1972  with  minor 
modlflcations  discussed  earlier  represent  our 
best  estimate  of  the  "baseline"  forces  needed 
for  our  new  strategy  during  the  FY  1972-76 
planning  period,  whUe  providing  the  basis  for 
adjustments  to  our  capabilities  should  that 
become  necessary  or  desirable. 

It  Is  useful  to  view  FY  1972  as  the  year 
when  we  return  our  budget  and  manpower 
levels  to  those  that  prevailed  prior  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  It  Is  within  this  budget  and 
overall  force  level  that  we  are  making  neces- 
sary changes  In  our  capeibllltles  so  that,  to- 
gether with  the  growing  capabilities  of  our 
friends  and  allies,  an  effective  and  realistic 
Free  World  security  strategy  can  and  will 
successfully  deter  war  and  secure  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  a  lasting  peace. 

In  this  section,  an  explanation  of  budget 
and  manpower  trends  is  provided  In  order 
to  Indicate  how  we  reached  this  peacetime 
bsksellne  In  budgets  and  forces. 

Turning  to  the  magnitude  of  our  FY  1972 
Defense  Budget  and  Programs  let  me  sum- 
marize certain  key  facts: 

Defense  programs  continue  to  be  affected 
by  strong  Inflationary  pressures,  especially 
with  respect  to  pay  rates  and  other  man- 
power costs. 

Defense  programs  in  real  terms — that  Is, 
In  dollars  of  constant  buying  power — de- 
cline by  about  5%  from  FY  1971  to  FY  1972. 
The  FY  1972  program  Is  about  24%  below 
the  wartime  peak  of  FY  1968. 

The  FY  1972  Defense  Budget,  in  dollars  of 
constant  buying  pKJwer,  Is  about  equal  to  the 
prewar  (FY  1964)  level.  That  Is,  with  the  FT 

1972  Budget  the  additional  money  previous- 
ly required  for  prosecution  of  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  no  longer  needed  and  can  be  applied 
to  other  federal  programs. 

The  FY  1972  Budget  reflects  a  continua- 
tion of  President  Nixon's  program  for  re- 
ordering priorities — this  has  produced  major 
cuts  in  the  money  and  manpower  allocated 
to  Defense,  with  these  reductions  (plus  all 
economic  growth)  allocated  to  the  civilian 
sector. 
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The  sharp  cutbacks  In  Defense  programs 
over  the  past  two  years  have  obviously  had  a 
major  bearing  upon  the  performance  of  the 
economy,  and  have  contributed  to  the  sharp 
rise  In  unemployment.  The  sharpest  of  these 
cuts  are  now  behind  us,  and  the  future  Im- 
pact of  defense  cutbacks  will  be  much  more 
gradual.  This  fact,  coupled  with  other  de- 
velopments, produces  a  more  favorable  em- 
ployment outlook. 

A.    TH*    IMPACT    or    INFLATION    AND    INCREASED 
PESSONNEL     COSTS 

Inflation  as  well  as  increases  In  personnel 
costs  (owing  to  both  real  wage  Increases  and 
Inflation  Itself)  have  had  an  explosive  Im- 
pact upon  the  defense  budget  and  mask  the 
very  large  program  cuts  that  have  occurred. 
It  Is  therefore  essential  that  we  consider  the 
defense  budget  In  terms  of  constant  dollars 
(that  Is,  dollars  that  are  of  constant  buying 
power  and  exclude  all  increases  In  pay  and 
personnel  costs)  m  order  to  get  an  under- 
standing of  program  trends. 

In  addition.  It  Is  Important  to  note  a 
slgnlflcant  Innovation  In  presenting  this 
year's  budget.  Last  year,  following  prior 
practices,  we  submitted  the  defense  budget 
on  the  basis  of  pay  rates  then  in  effect.  That 
FY  1971  Budget  did  not  reflect  two  pay 
raises  affecting  FY  1971  Largely  for  this  rea- 
son, oiu:  FY  1971  estimates  are  now  signifi- 
cantly higher  (even  after  Congressional  re- 
ductions) than  were  presented  a  year  ago. 
To  avoid  such  confusion,  we  have  made  the 
estimates  as  complete  as  possible  this  year — 
Including  reflecting  the  pay  raise  expected 
to  become  effective  in  January  1972. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  Illustrate  the  Im- 
pact of  inflation  and  Increased  personnel 
costs  upon  our  budget  is  in  terms  of  man- 
power and  payroll  trends.  Consider  these 
facts: 

Prom  June  1968  to  June  1972,  we  are  re- 
ducing military  personnel  by  1,042,000  and 
civilians  by  205,000 — a  total  manpower  cut 
of  1,247.000. 

However,  from  FY  1968  to  TY  1972.  ovu- 
payroll — military  basic  pay  and  civilian  sal- 
aries— rises  by  t4.8  billion. 

In  addition,  payments  to  retired  military 
personnel  rise  by  $1.7  billion  from  FY  1968 
to  FY  1972,  and  the  FY  1972  spending  esti- 
mates Include  $1.4  billion  for  the  Volunteer 
Force. 

All  told,  then,  these  pay  Items  rise  by  $7.9 
billion  while  we  are  decreasing  manpower  by 
nearly  1.25  million. 

Table  12  presents  data  on  defense  spend- 
ing in  terms  of  current  prices  and  constant 
prices  (Including  all  adjustments  for  In- 
creased personnel  costs).  Data  are  shown  for 
FY  1964,  the  last  prewar  year;  FY  1968,  the 
peak  spending  year,  and  for  F^  1971  and  FY 
1972.  The  top  part  of  the  table  shows  outlays 
In  current  prices — that  is,  amounts  actually 
spent,  or  proposed  to  be  spent.  Note  that. 
In  these  terms,  defense  spending  rose  by 
$27  2  bllUon  from  FY  1964  to  FY  1968,  will 
fall  by  $3.5  billion  from  FY  1968  to  FY  1971, 
then  Is  expected  to  rise  by  $1.6  billion  from 
FY  1971  to  FY  1972. 

The  bottom  part  of  the  table  shows  data 
for  the  same  years  in  constant  prices — that 
is,  at  the  price  levels  and  pay  rates  expected 
to  prevail  in  FY  1972.  Had  these  pay  rates 
and  price  levels  been  in  effect  in  FY  1964. 
our  spending  In  that  year  would  have  been 
$75.8  billion  Instead  of  the  $50.8  billion  we 
actually  spent.  Put  another  way.  If  today 
we  hired  the  same  number  of  people  and  pur- 
chased the  same  amount  of  goods  as  we  did 
In  FY  1964,  It  would  cost  us  $25  bllUon  more 
than  It  did  then.  By  the  same  token,  defense 
spending  in  FY  1968  would  have  been  $99.9 
billion,  and  FY  1971  spending  would  be  $79.6 
billion  In  dollars  comparable  to  those  we  are 
budgeting  for  FY  1972. 

Pay  increaaea,  as  I  have  Indicated,  account 
for  the  largest  part  of  this  rise.  Military  basic 
pay,  which  U  not  directly  comparable  to 
OtvUlan  salaries,  rises  by  85%  from  FT  1964 


to  FY  1972;  classlfled  civilian  salaries  rise  by 
56.5%.  All  of  the  Increases  to  which  I  am 
referring  have  been  enacted  Into  law  with 
the  exception  of  one  we  assume  will  take 
effect  in  January  1972. 

Retired  military  pay  is  shown  separately 
In  Table  12.  Note  that  this  triples  from  FY 
1964  to  FT  1972,  Increasing  from  $1.2  billion 
to  $3.8  billion. 

Volunteer  costs,  a  new  item  in  FY  1972, 
add  $1.4  bUUon  In  FY  1972  spending  ($1,520 
minion  in  budget  authority). 

Other  military  personnel  costs  Include 
Items  other  than  basic  pay.  This  Includes, 
largely,  allowances  and  special  pays,  sub- 
sistence, and  permanent  change  of  station 
travel. 

Total  payroll  arid  related  items.  In  current 
dollars,  comprise  a  large  and  growing  per- 
centage of  the  budget — 52%  In  FY  1972, 
versus  43%  In  prewar  1964. 

Prices  in  goods  and  services  the  Depart- 
ment buys  win  rise  by  27.7%  from  prewar  FY 
1964  to  FY  1972. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Moot  will 
provide  the  details  behind  our  calculations 
in  this  area — the  specific  pay  Increases,  the 
inflation  rates  which  occurred  during  these 
years,  and  other  pertinent  facts. 

B.   DEFENSE   PROGRAM   AND  EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS 

As  indicated  In  Table  12,  the  Defense 
budget  (in  constant  prices)  rose  from  $75.8 
billion  In  FY  1964  to  a  peak  of  $99.9  billion 
in  FY  1968,  then  Is  expected  to  drop  to  $79.6 
billion  in  FY  1971  and  $76  bUllon  in  FY 
1972— a  drc^  of  $23.9  billion,  roughly  24% 
from  the  wartime  peak. 

Thus,  the  FT  1972  Budget,  in  constant  dol- 
lar terms.  Is  almost  equal  to  the  prewar 
level.  This  marks  an  historic  first — It  Is  the 
first  time  In  this  century  that  military 
spending  has  returned  to  the  prewar  level. 
In  every  other  war,  military  spending  (meas- 
ured in  constant  dollars)  has  been  higher 
after  the  war  than  it  was  prewar  as  the  chart 
below  highlights. 

DEFENSE  WARTIME  BUDGET  TRENDS  INDEX  OF  CHANGES, 
IN  CONSTANT  PRICES 
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World  War  II  (fiscal 

years  1940. 1945. 

1948) 100  3,839  405 

Korea  (fiscal  years 

1950.1953.1956)...  100  290  219 

Southeast  Asia  (fiscal 

years  1964,  1968. 

1972) 100  132  100 


It  Is  especially  noteworthy  that  this  re- 
sult has  been  achieved  while  spending  for 
military  operations  In  Vietnam  continues 
and  the  military  manpower  needed  for  South 
east  Asia  is  being  provided  from  a  force  that 
is  180,000  below  the  prewar  level. 

Manpower  is  an  Important  part  of  the  de- 
fense cutback,  as  I  Indicated  earlier.  In  the 
previous  section,  I  discussed  the  cutbacks  in 
DoD  military  and  civilian  personnel.  The 
following  table  shows  all  DoD-related  man- 
power, including  defense-related  employ- 
ment in  Industry. 
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1964 

1968 

1971 

1972 

Military  per- 
sonnel  

Civilians 

2,685 
1,035 

3,547 
1,287 

2.699 

1,104 

2,505 
1.082 

Total  direct.... 

3,720 

4,834 

3,803 

3,587 

Defense  related 
employment  in 
industry 

2,280 

3,470 

2,240 

2,160 

Total  OOD- 
related 
manpower. 

6,000 

8,304 

6.043 

5.747 

Military  manpower  in  the  years  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  war  ranged  from  2.8  mil- 
lion in  1962  to  at)out  2.7  million  in  1963-65. 
Civilian  employment  was  1,035,000  in  1984^ 
and  prior  to  then  at  or  slightly  above  that 
level.  Certain  positions  previously  military 
have  been  converted  to  civilian  since  1964, 
so  the  military-civilian  mix  is  slightly  differ- 
ent than  prewar. 

As  the  figures  show,  by  the  end  of  FT  1972. 
defense-related  manpower  will  be  down 
sharply  from  the  FY  1968  peak — nearly  2.6 
million,  or  nearly  one-third.  Also,  total  de- 
fense-related manpower  will  be  down  by  253,- 
000  from  the  prewar  level. 

In  summary,  I  want  to  emphasize  once 
again  that  with  this  budget  all  of  the  war- 
time buildup  In  manpower  and  money  has 
been  removed.  Defense  manpower,  as  I  have 
shown,  is  below  the  prewar  levels,  while 
defense  purchases,  in  constant  dollars,  are 
also  below  those  levels. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  one  other  significant 
area  with  regard  to  defense  employment 
trends.  The  Impact  of  both  direct  and  re- 
lated defense  manpower  reductions,  and  their 
effects  on  the  nation's  unemployment  level 
has  been  of  considerable  concern.  Although 
defense  cutbacks  are  continuing  in  FY  1972, 
the  rate  will  fall  off  significantly  and  the 
future  employment  picture  looks  much  more 
favorable  when  coupled  with  more  expan- 
sionist government  economic  policies. 

For  example,  from  the  above  table  we  can 
see  that  direct  DoD  employment  should  drop 
Just  over  one  million  In  the  three  year  period 
between  FY  1968-1971,  or  about  340,000  per 
year.  During  FY  1972  it  will  drop  some  216.- 
000.  A  similar  trend  is  true  for  defense-re- 
lated employment,  which  decreased  alx>ut 
1.2  million  between  FY  1968-1971,  (about 
410.000  per  year)  but  should  drop  about  80.- 
000  during  FY  1972.  Combining  both  figures, 
we  see  that  total  defense  and  defense-re- 
lated Job  cutbacks  averaged  about  750,000 
per  year  between  1968-1971.  but  will  be  less 
than  half,  or  about  300,000  dtirlng  FY  1972. 

C.    CRANOINO     PRIORITIES 

The  shift  m  our  priorities,  away  from  de- 
fense and  to  civilian  pursuits,  has  been  mas- 
sive. The  size  and  price  of  this  change  U 
not  generally  appreciated.  Table  13  presents 
key  data  highlighting  these  developments. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  in  current 
dollars  (not  adjusted  for  price  changes)  de- 
fense spending  rises  by  $26.2  billion  from 
FY  1964  to  FY  1972— almost  entirely  due  to 
Inflation  and  personnel  cost  Increases,  as  we 
have  noted.  Other  federal  spending,  and  state 
and  local  spending,  will  each  rise  by  about 
$90  billion  In  the  same  period — also  subject 
to  inflation. 

The  constant  price  figures,  adjusted  for 
I)ay  and  price  Increases  are  much  more  sig- 
nificant. Defense  spending  rose  by  $24.1 
billion  from  FY  1964  to  FY  1968,  and  falls 
by  $23.9  billion  from  FY  1968  to  FY  1972, 
so  that  real  defense  spending  In  FY  1972  la 
slightly  above  the  FY  1964  level.  Other  federal 
spending  grows  by  $68.3  billion  price  adjust- 
ed, and  state  and  local  spending  by  $58.6  bil- 
lion. This  means  that  public  spending  (In 
constant  prices)  grows  by  over  $125  billion 
from  the  prewar  level — practically  all  of  It 
for  non-defense  programs. 

The  change  in  the  FY  1988  to  FY  1972  pe- 
riod is  especially  slgnlflcant.  Defense  spend- 
ing drops  by  $23.9  billion,  while  other  fed- 
eral spending  grows  by  $36.4  billion.  This 
means  that  two-thirds  of  the  real  Increase 
In  civilian  spending  can  be  viewed  as  hav- 
ing been  financed  by  defense  cutbacks.  Ci- 
vilian programs  are  Increasing  by  $36.4  bil- 
lion, while  the  federal  budget  total  (In  real 
terms)  Increases  by  about  one-third  of  that 
amount. 

The  picture  is  the  same  for  public  employ- 
ment, including  military  personnel.  Defense 
grew  sharply  from  FY  1964  to  FY  1968,  and 
falls  even  more  sharply  from  FY  1968  to 
FY  1972.  The  resiUt  Is  that  practically  the 
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entire  Increase  In  public  employment  since 
1964  Is  at  the  state  and  local  level,  with  de- 
fense cuts  offsetting  part  of  the  increases  lu 
federal  civilian  agency  enr.ployment. 

The  labor  force  data  are  especially  sig- 
nificant. Note  that  the  total  U.S.  labor  force 
will  Increase  by  13.2  million  from  1964  to 
1972.  This  Is  an  unprecedented  growth,  the 
result  of  the  post-World  War  II  baby  boom. 

From  1964  to  1968,  defense  (including  in- 
dustry employment)  absorbed  one-third 
(about  2.2  million)  of  the  labor  force  growrth, 
which  was  estimated  at  6.8  million  In  those 
four  years.  From  1968  to  1972,  we  are  turn- 
ing Bll  these  people  back.  Although  the  total 
labor  force  change  is  an  Increase  of  6.4  mil- 
lion people,  cutbacks  in  the  defense  labor 
force  mean  that  nine  million  people  will 
become  available  for  non-defense  work  In  the 
years  1968-1972,  about  twice  as  many  as  In 
the  preceding  four  years. 

And  from  1964  to  1972,  the  number  of  peo- 
ple available  for  non-defense  work  will  grow 
by  13.5  mlllicn — the  entire  growth  in  the 
Labor  force,  and  then  some  again  owing  to 
cutbacks  in  the  defense  labor  force  that  make 
additional  people  available  for  the  non- 
defense  sector  of  the  economy. 

Turning  now  to  another  aspect  of  a  change 
In  priorities,  the  lower  part  of  the  table 
presents  data  for  selected  years  relating  de- 
fense to  the  total  economy  and  to  public 
•pending. 

Defense  spending  in  FY  1972  will  amount 
to  6.8%  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
(ONP),  compared  to  9.5%  at  the  wartime 
1968  peak  and  13.3%  at  the  Korea  peak.  This 
6.8%  Is  significantly  lower  than  the  prewar 
figure.  8.3%  in  1964. 

As  to  federal  spending,  the  defense  budget 
for  FY  1972  Is  32.1%  of  the  total,  compared 
to  the  42.5  <"c  at  the  wartime  1968  peak  and 
62.1':;  at  the  peak  of  the  Korean  War.  The 
1B72  percentage  Is  nearly  ten  points  below  the 
41.8%    that   pertained   for  prewar   1964. 

The  same  pattern  pertains  In  comparing 
defense  spending  with  net  total  public 
spending— federal,  state  and  local  with 
grants-in-aid  and  other  offsets  netted  out. 
Defense  spending  will  account  for  20.9%  of 
all  public  spending  In  FY  1972,  significantly 
below  the  levels  in  FY  1968,  FY  1964,  and 
FY  1953. 

In  all  three  of  these  areas,  the  Defense 
percentAges  for  FY  1972  are  the  smallest 
that  have  pertained  for  more  than  20  years. 
That  is,  we  are  devoting  a  smaller  share 
of  our  economy  to  Defense,  and  of  our  public 
^>endlng,  than  we  have  since  FY  1960.  The 
1948-50  period,  you  will  recall,  marks  the 
low  point  of  our  defense  effort  since  World 
War  II. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
some  orders  of  magnitude.  Note,  for  example, 
that  non-defense  federal  spending  grows  by 
$90.3  billion  for  1964  to  1972.  State  and  local 
•pending  grows  by  $89.9  billion.  Both  of 
these  increase  amounts  are  much  larger 
than  the  entire  defense  budget.  Note  also 
that  defense  spending  is  20.9%  of  the  public 
•pending  toUl.  Other  federal  spending  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  defense;  so  Is 
state  and  local   spending. 

In  the  context  of  huge  changes  such  as 
these,  defense  spending — especially  potential 
future  changes  in  defense  spending — does 
not  loom  very  large. 

The  defense  budget  no  longer  consumes 
the  large  percentages  of  our  government 
resources  that  It  did  In  the  1950's.  In  those 
years,  it  could  play  a  key  role  in  financing 
Increases  in  other  segments  of  the  federal 
budget — and  in  the  employment  and  un- 
employment trends.  But  as  a  result  of  this 
changed  complexion  of  the  federal  budget, 
the  opportunity  to  use  changes  in  the  de- 
fense program  to  finance  non-defense  pro- 
grams Is  significantly  reduced.  Thus,  the 
period  of  defense  dominance  In  resource 
allocation  is  over. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  FREEDOM  OF 
CHOICE  ACT 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBOKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, it  is  my  pleasure  to  reintroduce  the 
Federal  Employees  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act  which  will  preserve  the  right  of  Fed- 
eral employees  to  form,  join,  or  assist  a 
labor  organization  or  to  refrain  from 
such  activities.  Forty-six  Members  have 
joined  me  in  cosponsorlng  this  legisla- 
tion. 

When  a  person  decides  to  work  for 
the  Federal  Government,  his  primary 
obligation  is  to  his  department  or  agen- 
cy. It  is  wrong  if  his  first  obligation  is  to 
a  union  over  that  to  the  Government  for 
which  he  works  simply  because  he  must 
belong  to  this  union  in  order  to  hold  his 
job. 

Both  Pi-esidents  Kennedy  and  Nixon 
reaflarmed  the  principle  of  "freedom  of 
choice"  by  issuing  Executive  orders  pro- 
claiming this  right.  This  House,  during 
the  debate  on  the  Postal  Reform  Act, 
added  language  which  specifically  guar- 
anteed the  right  of  Federal  employees 
to  refrain  from  joining  a  Government 
employees*  union.  The  language  of  my 
bill  is  identical  to  that  which  was  added 
by  this  House. 

One  of  the  many  organizations  sup- 
porting the  concept  behind  the  Federal 
Employees  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  is  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent  Bus- 
iness. This  organization  currently  repre- 
sents almost  290,000  small  and  Inde- 
pendent businessmen  throughout  the 
country,  6,000  of  whom  are  from  my  own 
State  of  Georgia. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  the  fed- 
eration was  one  of  those  organizations 
which  helped  the  fight  for  inclusion  of  a 
freedom-of-choice  amendment  to  the 
Postal  Reform  Act. 

In  addition,  last  year  the  federation 
polled  its  entire  membership  on  legisla- 
tion similar  to  my  bill,  HJl.  2569,  and 
found  that  an  overwhelming  majority,  a 
national  average  of  90  percent,  of  its 
members  supported  the  freedom-of- 
choice  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  heartened  to  see 
the  Nation's  small  business  community 
react  in  such  a  fashion.  Their  over- 
whelming degree  of  support  becomes  ex- 
tremely significant  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  this  legislation,  when  enacted, 
will  prove  of  no  economic  benefit  to  these 
millions  of  small  businessmen  in  their 
day-to-day  operations.  This  legislation 
is  limited  to  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  does  not  apply  to  those 
employed  in  the  private  sector. 

It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  these  small 
businessmen  are  supporting  a  principle 
they  hold  dear,  that  principle  which 
holds  that  no  man  desiring  to  serve  his 
country  as  an  employee  of  its  Central 
Government  should  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  either  having  to  join  a  labor 
union,  or  pay  dues  to  a  labor  union,  as 
a  condition  of  employment  by  his  own 
Government. 

I  liave  been  informed  that  the  Oov- 
emment  employees*  union  will  ask  the 


Congress  to  pass  legislation  giving  them 
the  same  bargaining  rights  as  those 
granted  to  postal  workers.  However,  the 
Federal  Government  employees'  unions 
do  not  wish  to  have  a  freedom-of-choice 
provision  fimd  in  this  bill.  I,  therefore, 
would  like  this  House  to  go  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  the  concept  of  freedom 
of  choice  for  all  Government  employees. 
I  call  upon  all  of  my  colleagues  at  this 
time  to  join  with  me  in  coeponsoring 
this  legislation  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  choice  of  Federal  employees. 


LEGISLATION  REQUIRING  INSPEC- 
TION OP  IMPORTED  MEAT  AND 
ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
r>ermlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  reintroduced,  for  myself  and  22  co- 
sponsors,  legislation  to  require  thorough 
inspection  of  meat  and  animal  products 
imported  into  the  United  States  after 
they  arrive  in  this  coimtry. 

Cosponsors  include  Mr.  Abernethy, 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Den- 
holm,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr. 
Hanson,  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Link,  Mr. 
McCoRMACK,  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Mills,  Ktr. 
Rarick,  Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr. 
Skubitz,  Mr.  Stubblefield,  Mr.  Vigorito, 
Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Zwach. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  an  intensive  effort  to  sanitize  the 
situation  abroad  since  this  legislation 
was  originally  introduced. 

Shortly  after  its  introduction,  mutton 
imports  from  Australia  were  banned  en- 
tirely, and  Australian  packers  have  not 
been  allowed  to  send  any  of  that  product 
to  the  United  States  without  first  getting 
plant-by-plant  awJroval  of  their  proc- 
essing. 

Although  our  Meat  Inspection  Act  had 
been  in  force  many  months,  and  foreign 
inspection  was  suK>osed  to  be  equal  to 
ours  at  all  times,  mutton  was  being 
shipped  to  us  from  plants  which  did  not 
keep  viscera  and  carcasses  associated  so 
diseased  carcasses  could  be  eliminated, 
nor  was  it  being  examined  adequately 
for  the  cyst-like  deposits  left  by  casseous 
lymphadenitis.  We  were  rejecting  9  per- 
cent of  mutton  even  on  the  basis  of  In- 
spection of  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
meat  as  samples  at  U.S.  docks. 

The  annual  report  on  Imported  meat 
inspection  recently  submitted  to  Con- 
gress reflects  the  general  tightening  up 
on  plants  allowed  to  send  meat  to  us. 

Nearly  29  percent  of  plants  eligible  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  year  to  ship  us 
meat  were  deauthorized,  or  suspended 
during  the  year  1970 — 327  out  of  1,141. 

During  the  year,  95  new  plants  were 
certifled  and  68  won  reinstatement.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  only  977  foreign 
plants  could  export  to  the  United  States 
compared  to  1,141  ellglbles  12  months 
before. 

Additionally,  the  r^?ort  indicates  that 
there  are  9,402  foreign  inspectors  watch- 
ing the  product  in  the  foreign  plants  now. 
compared  to  7,477  at  the  outset  of  the 
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year — an  Increase  of  1,925  inspectors,  or 
nearly  25  percent. 
That  is  progress. 

It  is  also  evidence  that  things  were 
not  what  they  should  have  been  when 
my  bill  to  require  thorough  inspection  of 
the  imported  meat,  after  it  reaches  the 
United  States,  was  introduced. 

We  still  need  thorough  inspection  here 
in  the  United  States  when,  6  to  10  weeks 
after  slaughter,  the  frozen  meat  finally 
arrives  in  this  country. 

The  harsh  fact  is  that  we  have  a  for- 
eign meat  inspection  system,  based  on 
inspecting  1  percent  or  less  sample  of 
each  cargo,  which  is  not  aimed  at  getting 
us  completely  clean  and  sanitary  meat 
from  abroad,  but  Just  relatively  clean 
meat.  We  are  still  accepting  meat  with  an 
allowable  number  of  defects,  ranging 
from  dirt,  blood  clots,  cysts,  ingesta,  to 
manure.  We  accept  meat  with  one  minor 
defect  per  30  pounds,  one  major  defect 
per  400  poimds,  and  one  critical  defect 
per  3,000  pounds. 

The  statisticians  tell  me  that  the  math- 
ematical probabilities  of  the  dockside 
sampling  procedure  are  set  so  there  is  a 
9  percent  chance  of  having  1  percent  bad 
meat  in  lots  running  to  15  tons,  and  a  50 
percent  chance  of  having  1  percent  bad 
meat  in  small  lots. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  dirt,  ingesta,  and  fecal 
matter  to  be  hidden  in  groimd-up  ham- 
burger, or  encased  in  weiners  or  bologna 
for  the  imsuspecting  consumer.  There  is 
no  identification  at  the  meat  counter  to 
separate  the  fresh,  clean,  thoroughly  in- 
spected meat  from  our  American  farms 
Eind  ranches  and  the  meat  of  foreign 
origin,  which  has  been  frozen  for  weeks 
or  months,  and  is  thawed  out  and  proc- 
essed after  a  scant  hit  or  miss  inspection 
that  permits  hiding  some  defects — a  word 
which  sounds  better,  I  suppose,  than  dirt, 
ingesta,  cysts,  blood  clots  or  manure. 

There  is  also  a  human  probabiUty  that 
our  inspection  plants  abroad — done 
about  one  time  a  year,  after  the  country 
has  been  notified  in  advance  that  our  re- 
view officer  is  coming — is  considerably 
less  than  assiuing  that  the  plants  are 
operated  in  a  completely  sanitary  con- 
dition the  other  364  days  each  year. 

Last  year  I  asked  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  to  look  into  foreign  meat  in- 
spection. I  understand  that  a  OAO  man 
accompanied  our  review  officers  to  four 
countries,  where  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  the  plants  visited  were  deauthorlzed 
for  shipment  of  meat  to  America. 

In  one  coimtry,  all  plants  passed  their 
first  inspection  when  everyone  knew  that 
the  UJ3.  review  officer  would  be  in  the 
country  and  might  visit  anywhere.  But 
on  a  return  visit  shortly  afterward,  our 
review  officer  found  about  one-fourth  of 
plants  previously  approved  out  of  com- 
pliance. 

The  conclusion  is  almost  Inescapable 
that  what  the  UJ3.  review  officers  see  in 
foreign  plants,  on  his  heralded  visits,  is 
not  the  every  day  practice  in  some  of 
them. 

U.S.  meat  inspection  is  geared  at 
achieving  a  completely  sanitary  product. 
If  there  are  some  failures  and  some  over- 


sights, that  is  no  reason  to  give  imi}orted 
meat  an  allowance  of  defects  theoreti- 
cally equivalent  to  what  our  inspectors 
miss.  Such  an  allowance  in  addition  to 
the  oversights  and  the  impreciseness  of 
the  sampling  procedure,  simply  means  a 
growing  percentage  of  objectionable 
product  in  imported  meat. 

The  meat  Import  lobby  does  not  like 
my  biU. 

Last  fall,  during  the  election  campaign, 
they  clrciilated  a  statement  by  a  Wis- 
consin University  microbiologist  warn- 
ing against  the  dangers  of  thawing  all 
imported  meat  on  docks,  starting  bac- 
terial growth,  and  then  slaipping  to  in- 
terior cities  to  be  processed. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  scientist's 
warning  at  all. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  docu- 
ment is  that  no  one  is  advocating  piece- 
by-plece  inspection  of  the  meat  after 
thawing  on  the  docks,  as  was  implied. 

All  inspection  should  be  removed  from 
the  grime,  the  hustle  and  bustle,  and 
the  pressure  at  the  docks. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  imported 
meat  caomot  be  sliipped  frozen  to  the 
point  of  use  in  the  United  States,  thawed, 
inspected  piece  by  piece,  and  put  to  im- 
mediate use  if  acceptable.  We  have  in- 
spectors all  over  the  Nation.  There  might 
actually  be  some  economy  in  having  in- 
terior inspectors  do  the  work  instead  of 
maintaining  a  special  staff  for  dock- 
side  work.  In  my  judgment,  piece-by- 
piece  inspection  of  imported  meat — if  it 
is  nearly  as  clean  and  sanitary  as  it  is 
cracked  up  to  be — would  result  in  the 
rejection  of  fewer  total  pounds  than  the 
present  system. 

Under  our  sampling  procedure,  if  a 
small  sample  of  a  60,000-pound  lot  has  a 
defect  or  two  too  many,  the  whole  60,000 
pounds  is  rejected  and  ordered  shipped 
out  of  the  United  States,  the  clean  meat 
along  with  the  dirty  meat. 

With  piece-by-piece  inspection,  only 
the  dirty  and  defective  meat  within  a  lot 
would  be  tanked,  or  turned  back.  Sani- 
tary meat  in  each  lot  would  be  accepted. 

Under  our  present  procedure,  if  the 
defects  are  not  too  numerous,  the  meat, 
defects  and  all,  goes  into  our  weiners, 
luncheon  meats,  soups,  and  many  other 
products  where  the  consumer  has  abso- 
lutely no  opportunity  to  see  what  he  Is 
buying. 

This  bill  is  not  an  import  limitation 
bUl.  It  deals  with  quality,  not  quantity. 

I  do  not  believe  American  consumers 
want  to  accept  less  than  the  purest  prod- 
uct we  can  produce  or  obtain — that  the 
idea  of  accepting  great  lots  of  meat  on 
the  basis  of  actual  inspection  of  less  than 
1  percent,  and  then  with  tolerance  of 
some  defects  ranging  up  to  animal 
manure,  just  is  not  what  our  constitu- 
ents want  or  expect. 


PLEDGE  OP  ALLEGIANCE  DAY  PRO- 
POSED FOR  APRIL  30 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneoixs  matter.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 


day introducing  legislation  that  would 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation annually  designating  the  last 
school  day  in  April  as  "National  Pledge 
Allegiance  to  Our  Flag  Day." 

I  am  acting  at  the  urging  of  the 
AMVETS  Auxiliary  of  Bufllalo  which  re- 
quested that  April  30,  1971,  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  for  this  special 
recognition. 

In  introducing  my  joint  resolution  in 
the  House  today,  I  have  specified  the  last 
day  in  April  since  my  resolution  is  di- 
rected to  an  annual  event  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  those  years  in 
which  April  30  occurs  on  a  weekend. 

The  inspiration  for  a  simultaneous  co- 
ordination of  all  schoolchildren  in  our 
Nation  In  recognizing  our  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance came  from  a  project  initiated 
a  year  ago  in  the  third-grade  class  of  a 
suburban  Buffalo  school. 

INrrlATED     BT     THIRD-CSADERS 

The  boys  and  girls  of  Mrs.  Irene  Pri- 
ore's  third-grade  class  of  the  Cleveland 
Hill  Primary  School,  Cheektowaga,  N.Y., 
conceived  the  original  observance  and 
sent  out  thousands  of  letters  to  legisla- 
tors, other  schools,  media,  and  many  oth- 
ers in  behalf  of  their  proposal. 

As  a  result  of  the  yeoman  effort  by 
these  youngsters  in  this  class,  there  was 
a  series  of  observances  in  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  last  April  30. 

The  turnout  of  participation  was 
heartwarming  and  attracted  attention 
throughout  our  Nation. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  example 
which  these  youngsters  have  set  for  us 
should  become  an  annual  event  author- 
ized by  congressional  action  and  pro- 
claimed by  a  formal  pronouncement  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Interestingly  enough,  a  proposal  by 
the  Cheektowaga  youngsters  came  just  a 
year  after  one  of  the  world's  great 
clowns.  Red  Skelton,  recited  a  widely 
hailed  nationwide  television  explanation 
of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  given  to 
him  and  his  schoolmates  by  their  teacher 
when  he  was  in  grade  school. 

CONTINUING  ATTENTION  NXEDXD 

Such  national  attention  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  is 
vitally  needed  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Provision  for  national  observance  is  long 
overdue. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
act  promptly  on  my  joint  resolution,  and 
I  shall  urge  earliest  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  committees  in  order  that 
adequate  preparations  may  be  made  in 
advance  of  the  observance  next  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  with  my 
remarks  the  text  of  a  proposed  procla- 
mation prepared  by  Mrs.  Priore  and  sent 
to  me  by  Mrs.  Mary  Stinson,  Buffalo 
Americanism  chairman  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  AMVETS  Aux- 
iliary. 

Proclamation  to  the  U.S.  Congress 

Whereas,  on  April  30,  1789  George  Wash- 
ington took  the  oath  of  office  and  was  Inau- 
gurated as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Whereas,  George  Washington  was  the  only 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Inaugurated  on  April  30th. 
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Whereas,  April  30,  1802  Congress  passed 
the  first  enabling  act  authorizing  the  people 
of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Northwest 
Territory  to  hold  a  convention  and  frame  a 
constitution  In  order  to  become  a  state,  and 
a  precedent  was  set  In  helping  Ohio's  gaining 
Its  statehood,  followed  by  the  same,  set  for 
the  rest  of  the  states  In  this  territory. 

Whereas,  on  April  30,  1803  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  made  Its  first 
territorial  expansion  by  purchasing  828,000 
square  miles  of  land  (doubling  the  size  of 
the  United  States  by  peaceful  means)  known 
M  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  land  even- 
tually was  divided  Into  the  states  of  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  most  of  Louisiana,  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  parts  of 
Colorado  and  Oklahoma. 

Whereas,  on  AprU  30.  1812,  the  state  of 
Louisiana  was  admitted  Into  the  Union. 

Whereas,  on  AprU  30,  1889  Congress  fixed 
this  date  of  AprU  30th  as  a  national  holiday 
to  celebrate  the  Inauguration  of  Oeorge 
Washington  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Whereas,  on  April  30,  1970  the  proclama- 
tion sent  by  Mrs.  Irene  Prlore's  Third  Graders 
of  Cheektowaga,  New  York  requesting  that 
AprU  30,  1970  be  proclaimed  as  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  Our  Flag  Day  In  the  United 
States  of  America  for  aU  school  children  In 
all  schools  of  our  nation,  was  read  In 
Congress. 

Whereas,  schools,  community  leaders  and 
citizens  In  all  50  states  of  our  nation  re- 
sponded by  letter,  telephone  and  telegram 
to  the  Cheektowaga,  New  York  Third  Grad- 
ers that  they  wished  to  participate  In  this 
imlfled  promise  of  loyalty  at  1:30  P.M.  East- 
ern Savings  Time  so  chUdren's  voices  might 
echo  throughout  the  land. 

Therefore,  We,  the  members  of  AMVETS 
Auxiliary,  Department  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  ask  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  to 
proclaim  each  April  30th  as  an  annual  special 
school  day  to  honor  our  nation  and  its  flag 
in  school  by  song,  speech  and  activities 
planned  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  each 
individual  school. 

We  request  that  this  proclamation  be 
made  known  to  all  the  schools  of  our  nation 
BO  that  all  the  school  children  may  have  the 
pride  and  honor  to  help  plan  a  dignified 
program  for  their  own  schools.  We  believe 
that  by  encouraging  children  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  envolvement  In  planning  a  pro- 
gram for  April  30th  each  year  that  we  are 
taking  a  positive  approach  toward  buUdlng 
better  attitudes  in  school  children  and  plan- 
ning for  better  citizen's  and  leaders  of  the 
future. 

Mast  Kennbdt, 
State  President  and  nine  others. 


THE  GREAT  ENERGY  GRAB 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  13,  1970,  I  went  to 
the  well  of  the  floor  to  deliver  a  speech 
I  entitled,  "The  Great  Energy  Grab."  At 
that  time  I  detailed  for  the  Members  of 
the  House  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
growing  trend  toward  monopolization  of 
energy  in  this  country.  I  expressed  my 
shock  at  a  25-  to  30-percent  raise  in 
electricity  rates  announced  at  that  time 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
explained  that  the  largest  factor  in  that 


raise  in  electricity  rates  was  the  doubling 
in  1  year  of  the  cost  of  coal  to  TV  A. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisked  at  that  time  why 
the  cost  of  coal  had  taken  such  an  astro- 
nomical quantum  leap  in  such  a  short 
time.  I  put  the  major  blame  for  the  in- 
crease in  coal  prices  at  the  feet  of  the 
oil  industry  by  stating. 

The  oil  industry  Is  trying  to  take  complete 
control  over  the  coal  Industry  and  reeulte 
are  proving  disastrous. 

I  then  asked  what  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment was  doing  to  prevent  the  monopoh- 
zation  of  the  energy  resources  in  this 
country  by  the  oil  Industry. 

Since  that  time,  colleagues  in  the 
House,  £u:companled  by  members  of  my 
staff  and  interested  public  power  groups, 
met  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
asked  him  to  have  the  Antitrust  Division 
investigate  the  transparently  obvious 
trend  toward  monopolization  of  our  en- 
ergy sources.  The  Attorney  General  ex- 
pressed great  shock  and  dismay  at  our 
allegations  of  monopolization,  but  gave 
us  no  assurances  that  Justice  would  take 
any  action  whatsoever.  A  meeting  with 
Commissioners  of  the  Pedersd  Trade 
Commission  had  a  similar  depressingly 
negative  result. 

In  the  most  recent  of  a  series  of  meet- 
ings, which  Included  representatives  of 
power  associations.  State,  county,  and 
city  officials  from  regions  in  the  South 
served  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, the  Justice  Department  was  enjoined 
to  conduct  a  grand  jury  investigation 
with  respect  to  Operation  Skyrocket. 

Operation  Skyrocket  alludes  to  what 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative Association,  the  American 
Public  Power  Association,  and  others 
concerned  with  consumer  costs,  have 
tagged  the  recent  increased  cost  of  elec- 
tric power  and  the  cost  of  coal  necessary 
to  generate  this  power. 

Although  the  TVPPA  services  only 
about  11,000,000  consumers,  the  effects 
of  the  increase  in  cost  for  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  power  will  naturally  be 
felt  nationwide.  If  the  cost  of  power  to 
produce  a  part  for  a  product  in  the 
TVA  area  is  increased  as  the  result  of 
increased  cost  of  TVA  power,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  cost  is  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
for  that  matter,  in  foreign  countries  to 
which  we  export  the  product.  And,  of 
course,  incresised  coal  prices  affect  power 
production  worldwide. 

TVPPA,  NRECA,  APPA,  and  others 
have  called  on  the  Justice  Departmoit 
for  a  grand  jury  investigation  with  re- 
spect to  the  recent  escalation  of  coal 
prices.  They  received  Uttle  satisfaction 
from  the  Justice  Department.  These  or- 
ganizations have  been  almost  unanimous 
hi  statements  and  resolutions  charging 
a  continuing  monopoly  and  in  suggest- 
ing a  few  oil  companies  In  the  United 
States  control  or  soon  will  control  the 
cost  of  all  fuel  and  energy.  They  further 
allege  that  they  have  evidence  that  col- 
lusion exists. 

Bctsed  on  this  information  and  pre- 
vious information  which  I  developed 
through  numerous  sources,  I  joined  with 


Congressman  Richard  Fulton  and  oth- 
ers in  sponsoring  a  House  resolution  to 
establish  a  select  committee  to  conduct 
a  thorough  and  complete  investigation 
into  all  aspects  of  the  energy  sources  of 
the  United  States.  This  resolution  now 
has  more  than  85  cosponsors. 

Additionally,  and  not  as  any  indica- 
tion of  lack  of  faith  in  our  legislative 
system,  I  have  joined  with  Congress- 
man Rat  Blanton,  and  I  am  sure  others 
will  join  at  a  later  date,  in  introducing 
a  cOTicurrent  resolution  which  will  di- 
rect the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  the  whole 
problem  of  energy  resources,  including 
possible  violations  of  laws  relating  to 
antitrust  and  monopoly. 

Among  other  things  of  interest 
brought  out  in  this  series  of  meetings 
was  a  statement  by  representatives  of 
the  TVPPA  that  there  was  "absolutely 
no  justification  for  increases  of  up  to 
100  percent  in  coal  prices,"  referred  to 
previously  as  Operation  Sksrrocket,  and 
that  more  coal  has  been  produced  than 
consumed  in  the  past  16  to  18  months. 

These  several  organizations  have  a 
wealth  of  information  to  substantiate 
their  claims  and  their  contention  that 
acquisition  of  energy  sources  by  large  oil 
companies  continues  unabated.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  effects  of  these  continuing 
acquisitions  can  best  be  described  by 
pointing  out  that  the  acquisition  by  Con- 
tinental Oil  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
which  in  1966  was  the  largest  bituminous 
coal  producer,  now  makes  Continental 
Oil  the  largest  single  coal  producer.  This 
information  will  be  provided  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees charged  with  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting this  long  overdue  investigation. 

I  might  add  as  a  postscript  to  this  par- 
ticular comment  that  it  was  the  consen- 
sus of  those  involved  in  these  meetings 
that  the  investigations  should  not  be 
Umited  to  the  acquisition  of  coal  indus- 
tries but  should  be  extended  to  Include 
investigation  of  the  oil  companies'  suc- 
quisition  of  all  energy  source  materials. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
Mr.  S.  David  Freeman,  who  at  the  time 
of  testimony  was  Director  of  Energy 
Policy  staff  of  the  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology,  documented  the 
extent  to  date  of  the  energy  grab  by  the 
oil  industry.  He  stated  in  his  testimony 
of  May  15,  1970  that  only  two  of  the  10 
largest  coal  companies  were  still  Inde- 
pendently owned.  The  remaining  eight, 
which  accoimted  at  that  time  for  42.9 
percent  of  the  industry's  production, 
were  owned  by  oil  companies,  other  min- 
eral companies,  or  other  large  indus- 
trial concerns. 

Freeman  also  stated  that  those  same 
eight  companies  opened  67  percent  of  the 
new  coal  mines  in  the  United  States  in 
1968.  He  also  detailed  to  some  extent  the 
activity  of  the  oil  companies  in  uranium 
exploration  in  recent  years.  He  alleged 
that  during  1968  oil  companies  drilled  44 
percent  of  the  exploratory  and  develop- 
ment uranium  footage.  He  also  stated 
that  of  the  15  significant  uranium  dis- 
coveries in  1969,  the  oil  companies  made 
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eight.  Mr.  Freeman  testified  that  as  of 
January  1,  1970  the  oil  companies  con- 
trolled 45  peicent  of  the  known  uranium 
reserves  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Recoro  following  my  remarks  the 
complete  prepared  testimony  of  Mr.  S. 
David  Freeman  as  delivered  before  the 
Swiate  Antitriist  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee on  May  5,  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  to  be  suf- 
ficient and  persuasive  evidence  that  an 
energy  grab  by  the  oil  companies  in  this 
Nation  is  upon  us.  This  is  very  disturb- 
ing to  me  as  an  individual  who  has  long 
been  interested  in  energy  and  power,  both 
as  a  student  and  as  a  naval  officer.  And 
this  is  disturbing  to  me  as  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  a  region  of  the 
Nation  that  owes  a  great  debt  to  TVA 
power  development. 

Over  the  past  months  and  years  I  have 
concluded  that  in  its  own  self-interest 
and  the  interest  of  world  peace,  the 
United  States  must  extract  itself  from 
the  Indochinese  war  in  which  we  are 
mired. 

I  am  today  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
unconscionable  Indochinese  war  and  I 
am  today,  as  I  was  in  August  1970  when 
I  gave  "The  Great  Energy  Grab"  speech, 
fearful  that  this  Nation  will  be  strangled 
economically  by  the  oil  industry.  And 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  issues  have 
become  fused. 

Two  recent  articles  in  national  journals 
have  raised  the  ugly  specter  that  our 
boys  might  be  dying  in  Vietnam  to  pacify 
that  region  in  order  that  our  U.S.  oil 
companies  can  reap  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  are  projected  to  result  from  the  ex- 
ploitation in  that  area  of  what  may  be 
the  greatest  oil  field  of  all. 

In  his  article  in  the  March  8  issue  of 
the  Nation,  Barry  Weisberg  states: 

with  more  than  1  million  square  miles 
of  Southeast  jungles  and  shallow  seas,  this 
continental  shell  Is  the  largest  In  the  world. 
Also.  It  appears  to  hold  the  largest  deposits 
of  petroleum.  A  report  by  World  Oil  of  Aug- 
ust 15  predicts  "a  dally  average  crude  pro- 
duction of  400  million  barrels  by  1975  from 
this  area."  That  would  be  146  billion  bar- 
rels a  year,  or  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
entire  production  of  petroleum  In  the  world 
to  date! 


13  issue  of  the  New  Republic.  In  It  is  an 
article  by  Prof.  Gabriel  Kolko.  a  profes- 
sor at  York  University  in  Toronto,  en- 
Utled,  "Oiling  the  Escalator,  An  Eco- 
nomic Incentive  for  Winning  the  War?" 
In  his  article  Professor  Kolko  points 
out  that  heretofore  the  Indochinese  war 
has  had  no  economic  constituency  in  the 
country.  I  quote  from  Professor  Kolko's 
article: 

The  absence  of  some  Immense  economic 
Incentive  to  attain  victory  and  a  politically 
significant  economic  force  to  sustain  it, 
meant  that  Nixon's  consistent  strategy  of 
protracted  air  and  artillery  war  In  Indochina 
could  not  In  the  long  run  win  political  time 
at  home  during  which  to  attempt  to  gain  the 
ever-elusive  mlliury  dominance  in  Indo- 
china. This  fact  was  a  source  of  optimism, 
for  never  before  has  the  US  been  ruled  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  electorate  or  the 
leaders  of  the  key  centers  of  Industrial  and 
financial  power.  Today,  however,  this  san- 
guine future  estimate  is  profoimdly  in  doubt. 
For  there  is  now  emerging  the  possibility  of 
a  new  economic  bloc  that  could  dangerously 
ahift  a  vital  portion  of  a  hitherto  neutral  or 
hostile  sector  of  big  business  and  banking 
back  Into  the  strongly  pro-war  camp. 
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Mr.  Weisberg's  article  goes  on  to  de- 
velop a  thesis  that  the  multibillion  dol- 
lar U.S.  oil  companies  might  well  have 
the  power  to  keep  us  locked  into  this  ter- 
rible war  to  assure  their  profitable  ex- 
ploitation of  tills  fantastic  oil  field.  Mr. 
Weisberg  concludes  his  article  with  a 
most  thought  provoking  paragraph : 

Recently,  anti-war  groups  in  the  United 
States  have  voiced  concern  in  this  area, 
though  the  American  media  have  been  silent. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
been  receiving  several  hundred  letters  a  day 
from  citizens  who  have  asked  that  hearings 
be  held  on  the  relationship  between  petro- 
leum and  the  continued  American  presence 
In  Indochina.  Such  hearings  might  ask:  Does 
petroleum  wag  the  Ull  of  the  U.S.  military 
in  Indochina?  Is  petroleum  the  reason  we 
continue  to  support  the  highly  unpopular 
Thleu-Ky  regime?  Does  It  explain  the  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia  and  Laos?  Are  people 
dying  In  Indochina  for  noble  ideas  or  the 
crude  profits  of  oil? 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  March 


The  Kolko  piece  goes  on  to  describe 
how  David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  estimated  in 
April  1970  that  international  oil  firms— 
mostly  American— would  spend  $35  bil- 
lion in  Asia,  mainly  in  Southeast  Asia 
over  the  next  12  years. 

Professor  Kolko  develops  his  theme 
that  oil  might  be  the  economic  savior 
of  the  Saigon  government  and  the  pro- 
vision of  a  U.S.  constituency  for  the  war 
by  stating: 

NUon  has  never  developed  an  economic 
equivalent  of  "Vletnamlzatlon"  in  the  mUi- 
tary    sphere,    a    fact    Ambassador-at-Large 
David  Kennedy  Is  expected  to  consider  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Saigon  this  month.  The  Pres- 
ident's current  strategy  of  indefinitely  fight- 
ing  a  protracted   air   and   mechanized   war 
does  assume,  however,  an  Important  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  manpower  and  costs.  Oil  invest- 
ments would  partially  compensate  for  this 
new  economic  vacuum,  and  It  would  gain 
the    Administration    what    It    has    hitherto 
lacked:  a  politically  and  economically  pow- 
erful    constituency— the    international     oil 
arms— with  a  tangible  vested  Interest  In  In- 
dochina puppet  regimes  and  a  protracted  war 
to  consolidate  U.S.  hegemony  in  the  region 
This   constituency,    which    in   this   century 
has  been  the  most  important  single  economic 
element  in  Influencing  the  conduct  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  In  the  Third  World   can 
operate  only  where  It  attains  the  poUtlcal 
prerequisites  of  economic  activity.  Since  the 
process  of  oil  development  In  new  areas,  from 
exploration  to  commercial  production,  usu- 
ally takes  a  decade  or  longer,  in  the  past  U  S 
firms  have  not  Invested  heavUy  in  any  region 
ujiless  Washington  has  first  assured   them 
that  their  often  large  Investments  will  ulti- 
mately be  rewarded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  tliat  the  aUegations  con- 
tained in  the  articles  by  Professor  Kolko 
and  Mr.  Weisberg  be  openly  and  thor- 
oughly aired  and  debated  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  urge  that 
our  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs hold  hearings  on  this  vital  Issue  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  hope  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  other  body 
vAW.  also  air  these  grave  allegations  be- 
fore that  body. 


The  issue  of  the  great  energy  grab  by 
our  oU  companies  has  not  been  raised 
sufficiently  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or 
in  Its  committees.  Over  the  next  months 
I  will  speak  on  the  question  of  energy  its 
availability,  cost,  and  the  anticompetitive 
aspects  of  this  crucial  industry.  Follow- 
ing my  remarks  I  ask  to  include  in  full 
the  articles  by  Professor  Kolko  and  Mr 
Weisberg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone,  or  almost 
everyone,  knows  that  99  percent  of  what 
we  do  depends  on  energy  resources-  i 
percent  depends  on  the  power  of  man's 
muscle. 

We  know  that  a  key  factor  to  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States 
and  to  other  nations  which  enjoy  a  high 
standard  of  Uving  has  been  the  ability  of 
those  nations  to  acquire  and  harness  oil 
gas,  coal,  and  hydroelectric  potentials  so 
that  men  can  work  less  with  brawn  more 
as  master  of  the  fulcrum  that  natural 
energy  resources  provide  him. 

The  destiny  of  man  cannot  be  fulfilled 
either  by  racial  or  energy  slavery.  I  be- 
lieve the  world  has  passed  the  racial 
threshold  and  man  is  fast  approaching 
the  energy  threshold.  Those  who  com- 
mand energy  slavery  do  no  better  service 
than  the  slave  masters  or  slave  owTiers 
of  the  blacks  two  centuries  ago.  If  the 
world  is  to  survive  in  peace,  or  to  survive 
at  all,  it  wiU  be  through  the  reconcilia- 
tion that  no  child  will  be  born  with  less 
than  equitable  entitlement  to  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  utilize  God's  earth— to  mul- 
tiply his  muscle  power  100  times  in  pur- 
suit  of  his  education— his  ability  to  sup- 
port  and   feed   those   dependent   upon 
him— and  to  seek  happiness  for  himself 
and  his  descendants.  Racial  cleavage  and 
prejudice  are  passing;  energy  prejudice 
and    cleavage— unless    we    change    our 
course— will  last  as  far  ahead  as  we  can 
see.  The  net  result  wUl  be  continued 
strife  between  nations   rich  in  energy 
resources  and  those  poor  in  such  re- 
sources. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  has 
been  raised— I  asked  It  several  weeks 
ago — to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  prospects 
of  very  large  offshore  oil  reserves  off  the 
South  Vietnamese  coast  and  in  other  re- 
lated regions  have  influenced,  do  influ- 
ence, or  will  influence  U.S.  military 
presence  and  our  policy  generally  toward 
Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia.  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  U.S.  oil  interests  are  heavily 
Involved  In  the  negotiations  for  the 
various  rights  involved.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  out  the  facts  or  the  pol- 
icy on  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  I  do  not  oppose 
the  large  oil  companies.  They  have  served 
this  Nation  well  in  peace  and  war.  I  wel- 
come the  news  of  any  new  potential  re- 
serves, no  matter  where  located.  The 
world  has  far  too  little  to  meet  increas- 
ing demands.  But  the  administration  and 
this  Congress  must  insure  that  the  evils 
of  monopoly  are  fully  addressed  here  at 
home,  and  that  the  oil  sources  off  Viet- 
nam's shore  do  not  bring  additional  bur- 
dens or  additional  risks  of  deeper  mili- 
tary Involvement  for  the  United  States, 
Rather,  let  us  hope  that  such  oil  riches 
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as  may  be  foxmd  will  sp>eed  the  day  of 
total  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  forces, 
and  provide  the  economic  base  so  desper- 
ately needed  for  that  country's  recon- 
struction and  self-sufficiency. 

A  summary  of  the  articles  referenced 
in  this  statement,  and  dealing  with  the 
subject,  are  as  follows: 

"The  Great  Energy  Grab,"  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  116,  part  21,  page 
28884,  William  R.  Anderson; 

Testimony  of  S.  David  Freeman  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Legislation,  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  May  5,  1970; 

"Offshore  Oil  Boom,"  Barry  Weisberg 
in  the  Nation,  March  8, 1971 ; 

"Oiling  the  Escalator — An  Economic 
Incentive  for  Wirming  the  War?"  Ga- 
briel Kolko  in  the  New  Republic,  March 
13,  1971; 

"Oil:  A  Hidden  Factor  in  the  Indo- 
china War,"  Paul  Cowan  and  David  Gel- 
ber  in  the  Village  Voice,  February  25, 
1971; 

"The  Politics  Behind  the  New  Oil 
Hunt,"  Business  Week,  March  6,   1971; 

and 

"Lincoln  Pleads  for  U.S.  Energy  Plan," 
the  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  January  25. 
1971. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Great  Energy  Grab 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  monopolistic  oil  Industry 
has  embarked  on  a  scheme  to  ultimately  con- 
trol virtually  all  raw  energy  sources  In  the 
United  States.  Such  control.  If  successful, 
would  lead  to  a  strange  hold  on  the  entire 
economy  of  our  Nation  because  everything 
wc  do — evenrthlng  we  produce — depends 
upon  energy.  No  factory,  no  store,  no  home, 
no  tran^ortatlon  system  can  operate  with- 
out it.  The  implications  are  frightening  for 
the  economic  weU-belng  and  the  security  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

What  Is  happening.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  the 
number  one  domestic  economic  crisis  of  this 
generation — a  crisis  resulting  from  exorbi- 
tantly high  fuel  and  power  costs  coupled  with 
vidc^read  fuel  and  power  shortages.  This 
crisis  can  lead  to  catastrophe. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
oil  Industry  Is  comprised  erf  the  most  power- 
ful economic  giants  In  the  country.  Due  to 
high  depletion  allowances  and  other  forms  of 
protection,  they  have  amassed  huge  capital 
assets.  But  the  oil  Interests  are  not  satisfied 
with  huge  profits  and  control  over  their  own 
huge  Industry.  Through  a  powerful  and  effec- 
tive lobbying  force  they  have  caused  our  gov- 
ernment to  Impose  and  uphold  extremely  low 
quotas  for  foreign  oil  Imports.  This  In  Itself 
has  been  a  major  factor  In  moving  petroleum 
fuel  prices  to  an  artificially  high  level  and  In 
the  creation  of  severe  fuel  oil  shortages  last 
winter.  These  shortages  are  likely  to  be  worse 
this  winter  and  prices  will  be  higher.  The 
only  thing  we  will  have  plenty  of  fuel  for  will 
be  for  the  fires  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  now  talk  about  coal. 
Recently  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  an- 
nounced an  earth-shaking  25  to  30  percent 
rate  Increase.  Between  two-thirds  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  reason  for  this  gigantic  boost 
Is  the  fact  that  the  price  of  coal  has  virtually 
doubled  In  a  year's  time.  TVA  was  paying 
•4.00  per  ton.  In  July  of  this  year  the  price 
was  as  high  as  $8.20  per  ton  and  continuing 
to  Increase. 

Why  has  the  price  of  coal  more  than  dou- 
bled? Is  It  higher  wages,  Republican  Inter- 
est rates,  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  addi- 
tional reclamation  expenses?  Only  In  rela- 
tively small  part  are  these  the  causes,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  main  reason  Is  that  there  Is 
an  unprecedented  demand  for  coal  for  do- 
mestic power  generation  and  unprecedented 
Increases  In  exports,  mainly  to  Japan.  Coal 


Is  In  very  much  a  seller's  market.  Current 
coal  prices  bear  little  or  no  relationship  to 
costs,  but  are  simply  based  on  charging  the 
maximum  the  traffic  will  bear. 

But  the  crowning  blow,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  the  oil  Industry  Is  buying  up  the  coal 
Industry  a  mile  a  minute  and  Is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  market  both  petroleum 
products  and  coal  at  prices  which  have  little 
relation  to  production  costs.  The  oU  Indus- 
try Is  trying  to  take  complete  control  over 
the  coal  industry  and  the  results  are  proving 
disastrous. 

And  another  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is 
the  Justice  Department  doing  about  this? 
Is  this  not  a  clear  violation  of  anti-trust 
laws?  Are  not  these  practices  monopolistic  In 
a  form  clearly  detrimental  to  the  public  In- 
terest? Does  the  oil  Industry  really  care 
about  our  national  economic  weU-beIng? 
Does  it  really  care  about  the  citizens  whose 
hard-earned  dollars  create  their  great  wealth? 
I  wonder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  oil  giants  control 
all  the  oil  and  gas  and  coal,  and  carefully 
continue  to  throttle  down  oil  imports,  what 
is  there  left?  Except  for  direct  application  of 
solar  energy  and  a  small  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating capacity  there  are  only  the  nuclear 
fuels.  These  fuels  are  of  dramatically  more 
Importance  today  then  anyone  dared  dream 
just  five  years  ago.  The  main  reason  Is  the 
fantastic  Increase  In  coal  prices.  This  Ad- 
ministration has  already,  In  more  ways  than 
one,  tipped  its  hand  on  what  it  wants  to  do 
with  the  huge  government  owned  gaseous 
diffusion  uranium  production  plants  at  Oak 
Ridge.  It  wants  to  sell  them  to  private  in- 
dustry. Who  wants  to  buy  them?  The  oil 
Industry,  Mr.  Speaker.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greedy,  publlc-be-damned  oil  Industry.  If 
the  present  course  of  the  oil  Industry  con- 
tinues and  their  schemes  of  monopoly  are 
permitted  to  materialize  while  this  Admin- 
istration and  the  Justice  Department  sit 
idly  by,  the  Dixon-Yates  scandal  Is  going  to 
look  like  a  kindergarten  game. 

The  attitude  of  those  controlling  the  base 
energy  sources  is  further  reflected  in  a  report 
In  Business  Week  (August  1,  1970.  page  22). 
which  stated:  "The  major  oil  companies, 
which  control  most  of  the  natural  gas  sup- 
plies In  the  U.S.,  have  made  it  clear  that  they 
are  not  Interested  In  Increasing  gas  produc- 
tion until  It  becomes  more  profitable  than 
other  Investments  they  can  make.  But  that 
could  mean  a  60  percent  Increase  In  the  pres- 
ent celUng  prices  that  producers  can  charge 
for  natural  gas."  These  same  companies  con- 
trol a  major  portion  of  the  coal  reserves,  and 
it  is  clear  from  what  Is  happening  that  the 
same  attitude  exists  Insofar  as  any  effort  to 
Increase  coal  production  Is  concerned. 

As  a  first  step  In  encouraging  the  Congress 
to  exercise  Its  urgent  duties  to  Investigate 
and  act  to  save  the  country  from  this 
disastrous  takeover.  I  have  introduced  a 
Resolution  urging  and  requesting  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
to  Investigate  the  high  prices  of  coal.  Other 
aetiouB  will  follow  along  related  or  similar 
lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  point  out,  the  security 
of  the  Nation  Is  at  stake.  At  the  present  time 
If  a  national  emergency  required  large  blocks 
of  power  on  short  notice  the  Nation's  electric 
Industry  would  find  It  almost  Impossible  to 
provide  It  on  a  sustained  basis  unless  coal 
supplies  are  Increased  drastically.  It  la  un- 
thinkable to  permit  a  continuation  of  the 
present  trends  whloh  severely  limit  the 
capacities  of  the  Nation's  electric  utilities  to 
respond  to  a  national  crisis. 

Testimont  of  S.  David  Freeman  BEroHK  the 
SuBCOiiMrrTEK  ON  ANTrrRcsT  &  Monopoly 

LXGISIATION 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  In  the  opening  phase  of 
your  hearings  on  the  antitrust  problems  in 
the  energy  field.  The  first  phase  of  your  hear- 
ings,  as  I  understand  It,   will  concentrate 


on  the  electric  power  industry  and  my  testi- 
mony today  win  therefore  deal  largely  with 
that  large  segment  of  the  energy  industry. 
The  Committee  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  undertaking  a  very  important 
and  timely  study  of  the  electric  power  In- 
dustry. There  are  several  Important  reasons 
why  a  study  of  the  Institutional  arrangements 
and  competitive  forces  in  the  electric  power 
Industry  should  be  undertaken  at  this  time: 

1.  The  electric  power  Industry  Is  the  na- 
tion's largest  In  terms  of  capital  investment 
and  Is  capturing  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  the  energy  market  each  year.  A  study  of 
the  Industry  focusing  on  the  questions  of  in- 
terest to  this  Committee  Is  long  overdue. 

2.  Nuclear  power  Is  just  beginning  to  be- 
come a  commercial  source  of  electricity.  The 
fact  that  it  is  economically  available  only  m 
large  unit  sizes  has  major  competitive  Im- 
plications. 

ENERGY   COlfPANTES 

I  believe  the  recent  trend  toward  acquisi- 
tion of  coal  companies  by  petroleum  firms 
should  be  a  subject  of  concern  In  light  of  the 
possible  adverse  Impact  on  interfuel  com- 
petition. This  trend  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  greatly  expanded  participation  In  urani- 
um production  by  the  petrolexun  Industry. 
Many  of  the  major  oil  and  gas  producers 
have  become  energy  companies. 

Interfuel  competition  can  be  an  effective 
force  for  consumer  protection  In  the  energy 
field.  There  are  two  markets  In  which  com- 
petition may  be  affected  by  the  energy  com- 
pany trend.  One  Is  the  fuel  for  power  plants 
where  coal,  oil.  natural  gas,  and  nuclear 
power  for  new  plants  may  compete.  TTie  oth- 
er is  the  space  heating  market  at  retail  coal- 
flred  electricity,  oil,  and  natviral  gas  are  or 
may  be  competitors. 

The  coal  Industry,  until  this  recent  merger 
trend,  was  a  completely  Independent  com- 
petitive force.  Coal  is  potentially  a  source 
of  oil  and  gas  and  It  Is  perhaps  natural  and 
desirable  that  petroleum  companies  should 
begin  to  acquire  coal  reserves  for  future  use. 
Nevertheless,  the  speed  and  scale  of  domi- 
nance of  the  Independent  coal  Industry  by 
their  petroleum  company  competitors  raises 
a  question  of  whether  the  public  Interest  is 
being  best  served. 

Future  production  of  oil  and  gas  from 
ooal  will  Involve  additional  oompetltlve  con- 
siderations. Oil  and  gas  are  major  competi- 
tors at  retail,  and  the  present  tight  gas  sup- 
ply picture  Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
most  natural  gas  is  produced  by  Integrated 
oil  companies  selling  fuel  oil  In  competition 
with  Independent  natural  gas  distributors. 
Competition  among  gas  producers  and  be- 
tween oil  and  gas  would  be  more  certain  In 
the  future  If  synthetic  gas  were  produced  by 
an  Independent  coal  Industry  supplying  gas 
to  Independent  gas  pipelines  and  distribu- 
tors, rather  than  by  one  where  synthetic 
production  was  controlled  by  oU  companies. 

Only  two  of  the  ten  largest  ooal  compa- 
nies are  Independently  owned  any  longer. 
They  are  listed  in  Table  1.  The  remaining 
eight,  which  account  for  42.9%  of  Industry 
production,  are  owned  by  oil  companies, 
other  mineral  companlea,  or  other  large  In- 
diistrlal  concerns  with  other  stakes  In  the 
energy  field.  These  same  eight  companies 
with  outside  ownership  opened  over  67%  of 
the  new  mines  In  the  United  States  In  1968 
as  shown  on  Table  2. 

It  should  be  noted  that  few  of  the  ooal 
companies  compete  throughout  the  nation. 
An  electric  power  plant  may  be  served  by 
only  one  company  or  a  few  ooal  companl^ 
operating  within  economic  distance  of  Its 
plant.  The  Implications  to  a  utility  of  Its 
sole  or  primary  coal  supplier  being  owned 
by  a  firm  competing  with  It  at  retail  are 
fairly  clear. 

Data  on  company  ownership  and  assets  and 
new  mining  openings  are  available;  data  on 
ownership  of  economical  coal  reserves  In  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  nation  are  scanty.  Tliere 
Is  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  In  the  ground. 
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but  Increases  In  demand,  combined  with  pe- 
troleum company  acquisitions,  raise  ques- 
tions as  to  the  extent  of  large  blocks  of 
economical  reserves  for  utility  use  that  re- 
main on  the  market  In  the  eastern  United 
States. 

Oil  companies  have  also  been  active  In 
uranium  exploration  since  the  early  1950'3, 
although  by  about  1966  only  two  were  sig- 
nificant uranium  producers.  In  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  oil  company  Interest  In  uranium 


exploration  has  Increased  markedly.  During 
1968.  oil  companies  drilled  44%  of  the  ex- 
ploratory and  development  footage.  In  1069 
they  drUled  37%  of  the  exploratory  and  de- 
velopment footage.  Of  the  fifteen  significant 
uranium  discoveries  In  1969,  eight  were  by  oil 
companies. 

OH  companies  produced  14%  of  domestic 
uranium  production  In  1969  and  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970  controlled  45%  of  the  known 
uranium  reserves. 
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1  have  presented  some  detailed  facu  on 
the  trend  toward  mergers  between  petroleum 
coal,  and  uranium  because  I  believe  it  u 
perhaps  the  most  Important  antitrust  lssu« 
affecting  electric  power  consumers.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  any  particular  merger  nast 
present,  or  future.  Is  good  or  bad.  I  do  be 
lleve,  however,  that  we  are  witnessing  a  mal 
Jor  transformation  of  the  Industry  with  far 
reaching  consequences  that  deserves  Inten" 
slve  scrutiny  by  all  concerned 


TABLE  l.-OWNERSHIP  AND  OTHER  DATA  ON  10  LARGEST  COAL  GROUPS  (EXCLUDING  STEEL  COMPANY  CAPTIVE  MINES  AND  COMPANIES  PRODUCING  PRIMARILY  FOR  STEEL  INDUSTRY) 


Coal  company 


Ownership 


Acquisition  date 


1968  production ' 

(thousands 

ot  tons) 


January  1968 


P«S!i-*rr™,n"*'' Continental  0,1  Co September  196fi 

Peabodv  Group... Kennecott  Copper  Corp.i  March  icSii 

United  Electric  Coal  Companies  anySeem8VCMTMlnfng.".^"^^^■".^^^^^'"G^^^^^  b;^Vo"Mi" 

J'^fc^*" Iir""I"""StandarddirCo."oro"hio'."".I":i.'i::: A'uVust"l9M" 

Avshire.  American  Metal  Climax.  August.  1968_. 


Pittsburg  S  Midway I—I""™!""!  Gult  Oil  Corp.... 


ToUI. 


November  1969. 

September  1963. 


59.885 
59.811 
32,927 
19, 793 
13, 055 
12,916 
11,623 
9,923 
9,254 
9,250 


Percent  of 

industry 

production 


12.4 
12.4 

t! 

\J, 

2.4 

2.1 
l.» 
1.9 


238,437 


49.4 


<  Bituminous  and  lignite. 

•  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  challenging  this  merger. 

•  Includes  Maust  Coal  and  Coke,  which  was  acquired  by  Oaidenfal  in  March  of  1969 

« Mam  holdmgs  apparently  acquired  ina  merger  with  Electric  Boat  in  1952,  but  percentage  owner- 
ship increased  in  1%3  and  in  1966  (to  lOO  percent). 


Note:  Based  on  an  industry  total  of  484  000  This  total  e>cliirf»  ci  nnn  nf  /-...li^.      .•  ..■ 
tion  figures  for  individual  companies  may  Include  some  production  for  the  steel  company  market 


TABLE  2.-NEW  MINE  OPENINGS  BY  LARGE  COAL  COMPANIES 


Coal  company 


Ownership 


Percent 

of  1968 

industry 

production  > 


Percent 

of  new 

capacity  > 


Number 
of  new 
mines 


Consolidation Continental  Oil         .  12.4 

Peabodv Kennecott  Copper...  12.4 

Island  Creek Occidental  Petro-  6.8 

l«um. 

Plltson 4  1 

United  Electric  and  Freeman General  Dynamics '  '  2.7 

Eastern Eastern  Gas  *  Fuel..  2.7 


6.8 
29.5 
12.5 

0 

0 

5.1 


Coal  company 


Ownership 


Percent 

of  1968 

industry 

production  • 


Percent 

of  new 

capacity! 


Number 
of  new 
mines 


Westmoreland 

Sh  5*"  i.i-i.-j -I."""Sta"ndird  Oii  of  Ohio." 

Pittsburgh  &  Midway Gulf  Oil 

Ayrshire  Collieries Ameriea'n  Metal 

Climax. 


2.4 

0.4 

I 

2.1 

0 

0 

1.9 

2.3 

1 

1.9 

11.3 

2 

Total. 


49.4 


67.9 


■Same  as  table  1.  Industry  total  excludes  captive  steel  company  production 

•  Percent  of  new  capacity  in  coal  mines  of  over  530  tons  dally  capacity  announced,  opened,  or 
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[From  the  Nation,  Mar.  8,  1971 ) 

SouTHKAST  Asu :  OrrsHOBK  On.  Boom 

(By  Barry  Welsberg) 

(NoTB. — Mr.  Weiaberg,  co-director  of  the 

Bay  Area  Institute,  San  Francisco,  haa  torit- 

ten    widely    on    the    political    economy    of 

petroleum,  and  it  the  editor  of  Ecocide  In 

Indochina  {Canfleld  Press,  a  department  of 

Harper  &  Row.) 

San  Pkancisco. — On  December  1,  the  Thleu- 
Ky  government  Issued  Public  Law  No.  011/ 
70  regarding  the  "Exploration  and  Exploita- 
tion of  Petroleum  and  related  taxation,  fees 
and  exchange  regulations."  This  law  gives 
the  official  go-ahead  for  negotiating  offshore 
leasing  arrangements  between  South  Viet- 
nam and  twenty-one  contending  petroleum 
compcinles,  mostly  American.  Extensive 
American  petroleum  exploration  In  Indochina 
and  South  Vietnam  has  been  conducted  for 
more  than  two  years  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE) . 

The  eighteen  offshore  South  Vietnamese 
concessions  are  In  the  Oulf  of  Thailand  and 
the  southeast  offshore  region  adjacent  to  the 
penal  colony  of  Con  Son.  Saigon  will  offer 
the  concessions  on  a  "best  offer  basis,"  al- 
lowing great  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the 
contending  petroleum  companies.  The  spec- 
ified tax  rate  of  66  per  cent  can  be  low- 
ered by  ofllclal  decree  to  46  per  cent  or  raised 
to  a  maximum  66  per  cent,  but  not  retro- 
actively. 

In  addition  to  the  offshore  areas,  prospect- 
ing has  also  occurred  in  the  rich  Mekong 
River  DelU  and  on  the  aUuvlal  plains  of 
Thailand.  Potential  petroleum  depoalts  have 


•  This  IS  44  percent  of  the  32  new  mines  included  in  the  tabulation. 


been  detected  along  a  continental  shelf  that 
connects  Japan,  Indochina,  Indonesia  and 
Australia.  With  more  than  1  million  square 
mUes  of  Southeast  Jungles  and  shallow  seas, 
this  continental  shelf  Is  the  largest  In  the 
world.  Also,  It  appears  to  hold  the  largest  de- 
posit of  pert;roleum.  A  report  by  World  Oil  of 
August  15  predlcU  "a  dally  average  crude  pro- 
duction of  400  million  barrels  by  1975  from 
this  area."  That  wotUd  be  146  billion  barrels 
a  year,  or  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  entire 
production  of  petroleum  In  the  world  to 
date  I 

America  has  a  long-standing  interest  In 
the  natural  resources  of  Southeast  Asia.  In 
1965,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  then  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietnam,  stated:  "He  who 
holds  or  has  the  Influence  In  Vietnam  can 
affect  the  future  of  the  PhUlpplnes  and  For- 
mosa  to  the  East.  Thailand  and  Burma  with 
their  huge  rice  supplies  to  the  West,  and 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  with  their  rubber 
oil,  tin  to  the  south." 

The  rise  of  American  economic  Investment 
In  all  of  Indochina  was  made  explicit  on 
November  11,  1969  in  a  statement  by  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Thailand  before  a  Congres- 
sional hearing:  "There  Is  one  very  large  de- 
velopment that  may  take  place.  Nobody 
knows  at  this  point  whether  It  wUl  prove  out 
or  not.  That  Is  the  oil  exploration  going  on 
In  the  Gulf  of  Thailand.  .  .  .  Now  If  that 
develops.  It  of  course  will  be  a  very  major 
additional  Investment  In  the  country."  Since 
the  coup  of  Gen.  Lon  Nol  and  the  U.S.  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia,  Khmer-Thai  economic 
negotiations  have  Increased  substantially. 
They  center  on  a  common  plan  for  petroleum 
exploration. 


It  appears  that  recent  military  escalations 
In  Cambodia  and  Laos  coincided  with  the 
actual  determination  of  petroleum  deposits 
In  Indochina.  A  story  sent  out  by  the  wire 
service  Agenoe  Prance-Presse  on  February  7, 
1971  states:  "The  very  recent  discovery  of 
Important  oil  deposits  In  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam  explains  In  great  part,  according  to 
reliable  sources  In  Moscow,  the  resurgence 
of  military  activities  in  Indochina,  particu- 
larly the  recent  events  In  Laos.  .  .  .  One 
cannot  know  precisely  when  the  existence 
of  the  deposits  became  known  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  according  to  the  same  sources,  one 
cannot  discard  the  possibility  that  decisive 
Information  on  this  subject  was  obtained 
before  the  unroUlng  of  events  In  Cambodia, 
last  spring."  Jacques  Decornoy,  Southeast 
Asian  editor  for  Le  Monde,  wondered  on 
January  8,  "Have  the  oil  companies  perhaps 
received  some  solid  assurances  from  Wash- 
ington concerning  the  wlUlngneas  of  the 
United  States  to  'hold'  Indochina,  and  South 
Vietnam  In  particular?" 

American  petroleum  Investment  In  South- 
east Asia  Is  already  extensive.  Standard  Oil 
and  SheU  have  been  Investing  In  the  region 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  At  present,  offshore 
oil  concessions  dot  a  map  of  Southeast  Asian 
waters,  and  by  the  end  of  1971  Indonesian 
petroleum  production  Is  expected  to  reach  1 
million  barrels  a  day,  with  American  In- 
terests dominating  80  per  cent  of  produc- 
tion. VS.  Investment  In  Indonesian  oU  has 
sprinted  from  $100  mlUlon  In  1969  to  $130 
mlUlon  m  1970  and  is  expected  to  <dlmb  to 
$160  million  In  1971.  Pertamlna  (the  na- 
tional Indonesian  petroleum  company)  haa 
negotiated  more  than  twenty-eight  produc- 
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tlon  and  exploration  contracts  with  foreign 
companies,  seventeen  of  which  are  American. 

More  than  $100  billion  worth  of  military 
spending  has  been  poured  Into  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  last  twenty  years,  with  another 
$4  billion  going  to  Saigon  In  non-mlUtary 
aid.  The  extensive  network  of  highways,  har- 
bors, railroads,  airports  and  communications 
provides  an  ample  foundation  for  an  oil  rush 
to  Southeast  Asia.  David  Rockefeller  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  estimated  last  May 
that  American  oil  firms  would  spend  $36 
billion  on  petroleum  In  the  western  Pacific 
over  the  next  dozen  years. 

To  date  there  have  been  five  major  p)etro- 
leum  finds  on  the  shelf,  one  by  Royal  Dutch 
Shell  and  four  by  American  companies;  At- 
lantic Richfield  (which  pioneered  the 
Alaskan  North  Slope  discovery).  Cities  Serv- 
ice and  the  Union  Oil  Company  and  Natomas 
of  California.  Aside  from  Indonesian  waters, 
there  has  been  a  rush  to*  the  Gulf  of  Thai- 
land and  Malaysia  with  continued  attention 
to  the  coastal  waters  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  22, 
1970  reported  rumors  that  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  (Esso)  had  discovered  oil  In  Its 
28,0(X)-square-mlle  concession  off  the  coast  of 
Malaysia,  directly  adjacent  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese blocks.  Esso  has  made  no  announce- 
ment, realizing  that  news  of  the  find  would 
greatly  boost  the  South  Vietnamese  bidding. 
However,  it  opened  a  greatly  enlarged  petro- 
leum refinery  In  Singapore  on  February  19. 
A  U.S.  Embassy  official  In  Singapore,  base 
for  the  burgeoning  petroleum  operations  of 
Southeast  Asia,  suggested :  "We've  had  all  the 
feelings  of  an  oil  boom  here  In  Singapore 
already.  But  with  the  recent  chaoe  In  the 
Middle  East  the  oil  moguls  must  be  frantic 
now  to  get  more  firmly  Into  Southeast  Asia." 

One  cannot  grasp  the  importance  of  the 
current  oil  rush  to  Southeast  Asia  without 
reference  to  the  larger  international  jjetro- 
leum  picture  and  the  Middle  East.  The  pre- 
dictions are  that  within  the  next  ten  years 
the  Industrial  world  will  consume  as  much 
petroleum  as  was  produced  In  the  entire  pre- 
vious history  of  oil.  In  the  past  decade  West- 
ern Europe  has  tripled  Its  consimiptlon. 
Prance  annually  Increases  consumption  by  17 
per  cent  and  Japan  by  13  per  cent,  while  the 
United  States  averages  about  6  per  cent. 
However,  although  the  United  States  both 
produces  and  consumes  more  petroleum  than 
any  other  nation,  It  Is  comparatively  self- 
sufficient.  The  annual  production  here  Is  now 
three  times  that  of  any  Mideast  nation.  Im- 
ports account  for  20  per  cent  of  our  con- 
sumption, but  they  are  largely  Canadian  and 
then  from  Venezuela,  with  only  3  per  cent 
of  the  supply  coming  from  the  Mideast.  By 
contrast,  the  six  Common  Market  nations  Im- 
port 63  per  cent  and  Japan  90  per  cent — 
mostly  from  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

With  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  oil- 
consuming  nations  have  been  paying  an 
additional  $1  billion  annually  for  Increased 
tanker  costs.  In  this  context,  one  understands 
the  Importance  of  the  recent  controversy  In 
Tehran  between  the  ten-member  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  and  the  American  petroleum  com- 
panies. As  Walter  J.  Levy  suggested  in  De- 
cember at  the  OPEC  meeting  In  Caracas  of 
the  new  tax  and  price  demands,  "It  Is  most 
foreboding  in  terms  of  Western  economic 
and  strategic  Interests.  There  Is  the  definite 
potential  that  producing  nations  will  take 
unilateral  control  over  the  pricing  and  taxa- 
tion of  all  foreign  production.  If  so,  the 
consuming  nations  are  In  for  a  crude  awaken- 
ing." The  recent  settlement  by  the  six  Per- 
sian Gulf  states,  and  the  settlements  with 
Ubya,  Algeria,  Venezuela  and  Indonesia  yet 
to  be  negotiated,  may  weU  cost  petroleum 
companies  an  additional  $5  billion  a  year. 

While  the  United  States  is  not  dependent 
upon    Mideast    suppUes,    American    compa- 
nies control  59  per  cent  of  the  oil  In  the 
Mideast,  which  Is  sold  to  the  oU-hungry  na- 
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tlons  of  Western  E^urope  and  to  Japan.  The 
American  balance  of  power  in  the  Pacific  de- 
pends in  part  upon  Japanese  reliance  on 
American  petroleum  Eup»plies.  The  Japanese 
have  declared  their  intention  that  by  1985 
at  least  30  per  cent  of  oil  imports  should  be 
brought  In  by  Japanese-owned  resources,  but 
American  companies  own  substantial  inter- 
est in  Japanese  firms.  Recently,  negotiations 
for  oil  and  gas  have  increased  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  The  Soviet  oil  and 
gas  discoveries  In  the  Siberian  Arctic,  con- 
venient to  Japan,  are  no  doubt  an  Impor- 
tant spur  to  American  exploration  and  de- 
velopment in  Southeast  Asia.  Soviet  sup- 
plies will  more  than  likely  dwarf  Alaskan 
finds  and,  given  current  North  Slope  delays, 
might  easily  compete  for  the  Japanese  petro- 
leum market. 

Ecologically,  Southeast  Asian  crude  is  Im- 
portant because  of  Its  extremely  low  sulfur 
content — less  than  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent. 
The  Administration  is  contemplating  a  tax 
on  the  sulfur  content  of  fuel,  and  there  Is 
thus  reason  for  the  Industry  to  call  low- 
sulfur  fuels  "sweet." 

These  events  will  no  doubt  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  entire  Pacific  Basin.  Petroleum 
today  represents  70  per  cent  of  all  U.S 
Investments  In  Third  World  nations.  This 
explains  a  statement  by  The  Washington 
Post  on  October  4,  1969:  "What  happens  in 
the  board  rooms  of  Standard  OU  or  Gulf 
may  be  of  more  interest  and  more  perma- 
nent consequence  to  a  country  .  .  .  than 
what  happens  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
State  Department." 

Recently,  anti-war  groups  in  the  United 
States  have  voiced  concern  In  this  area, 
though  the  American  media  have  been  silent. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
been  receiving  several  hundred  letters  a 
day  from  citizens  who  have  asked  that  hear- 
ings be  held  on  the  relationship  between 
petroleum  and  the  continued  American 
presence  In  Indochina.  Such  hearings  might 
ask :  Does  petroleum  wag  the  tall  of  the  U.S. 
military  In  Indochina?  Is  petroleum  the 
reason  we  continue  to  support  the  highly 
unpopular  Thleu-Ky  regime?  Does  It  explain 
the  Invasion  of  (Jambodia  and  Laos?  Are 
people  dying  In  Indochina  for  noble  Ideas  or 
the  crude  profits  of  oil? 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Mar.  13,  1971] 

On^ING    THB    EISCALATOB 

(By  Gabriel  Kolko) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of  the 
U.S.'s  decade-old  Intervention  In  Indochina 
Is  that  It  never  developed  an  important,  spw- 
clfic  economic  constituency  that  could  only 
lose  from  total  American  withdrawal.  On  the 
contrary,  the  monumental  Impact  of  the  war 
on  Infiatlon  at  home  and  the  U.S.'8  world 
monetary  position  made  the  war  Increasingly 
a  danger  to  a  profitable,  cohesive  social  order. 
Aerospace  contracts  and  dividends  fell,  and 
even  napalm  producers  had  no  special  In- 
terest in  their  deadly  merchandise  being 
employed  In  Indochina  as  opposed  to  some 
other  hapless  nation.  Raw  materials,  a  factor 
to  which  the  Elsenhower  Administration  paid 
some  (but  by  no  means  exclusive)  attention 
when  It  decided  to  support  the  French,  were 
predominantly  In  the  neighboring  states 
rather  than  Indochina  Itself.  If  the  domino 
theory  required  saving  every  link  in  the  chain 
for  fear  of  losing  It  all,  there  was  always 
reasonable  doubt  whether  that  dubious  anal- 
ogy adequately  explained  the  nature  of 
agrarian  revolutions  and  Southeast  Asia's 
Inexorable  fate.  By  1968  the  economic,  mili- 
tary, aiiu  social  costs  of  defending  that  doc- 
trine appeared  far  too  high  not  Just  to  tens 
of  millions  of  Americans  but  to  a  growing 
number  of  major  business  and  financial  lead- 
ers who  endorsed  the  principle  of  U.S.  with- 
drawal In  one  fashion  or  another. 

The  absence  of  some  Inmiense  economic 
Incentive  to  attain  victory  and  a  poUtlcally 


significant  economic  force  to  sustain  It 
meant  that  Nixon's  consistent  strategy  of 
protracted  air  and  artillery  war  In  Indochina 
could  not  in  the  long-run  win  political  time 
at  home  during  which  to  attenipt  to  gain 
the  ever-elusive  military  dominance  in  In- 
dochina. This  fact  was  a  source  of  optlmlam, 
for  never  before  has  the  U.S.  been  ruled  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  electorate  or  the  lead- 
ers of  the  key  centers  of  Industrial  and 
financial  power.  Today,  however,  this  san- 
guine future  estimate  Is  profoundly  in  doubt 
For  there  Is  now  emerging  the  possibility  of 
a  new  economic  bloc  that  could  dangerously 
shift  a  vital  portion  of  a  hitherto  neutral  or 
hostile  sector  of  big  business  and  banking 
back  Into  the  strongly  pro-war  camp. 

Indochina's  main  blessing,  Ironically,  was 
that  while  It  was  known  to  be  rich  In  agri- 
cultural commodities,  until  1968  too  little 
was  known  about  Its  other  resources  to  make 
It  appear  worth  the  costs  to  profit-oriented 
businessmen.  For  some  years,  however,  Amer- 
ican oil  firms  regarded  Vietnam's  offshore 
oil  potential  as  promising.  Only  at  the  end 
of  1968,  under  the  nominal  auspices  of  the 
UN's  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  (ECAFE) ,  what  proved  to  be  "highly 
successful"  oil  explorations  began  off  Viet- 
nam's southwest  coast.  By  the  following 
spring,  still  sponsored  by  ECAFE  but  with 
US  funds,  the  oil  search  then  led  to  a  4000 
mile  seismic  survey  of  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern Vietnamese  coast  and  the  data  were 
sold  to  an  unidentified  group  of  predomi- 
nantly American  firms. 

This  fruitful  beginning  took  place  as  an 
oil  bonanza  atmosphere  was  biiilding  up 
throughout  the  East  Asia  offshore  region, 
and  as  the  US  Navy's  experts  announced 
that  the  vast  shallow  areas  running  from 
Korea  to  Thailand  might  contain  "poten- 
tially one  of  the  most  prolific  oil  reserves  In 
the  world."  The  oil  was  especially  precious 
because  it  has  a  very  low  sulfur  content, 
making  It  far  less  of  a  pollutant.  By  Novem- 
ber 1969,  when  Leonard  Unger,  Ambassador 
to  Thailand,  testified  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  he  casually  men- 
tioned "one  very,  very  large  development 
that  may  take  place"  In  Thailand:  six  oil 
firms,  five  of  them  American,  were  busy  ex- 
ploring offshore  with  "pretty  good  hope  of 
finding  something." 

Amidst  growing  industry  predictions  of  a 
"bluechlp  boom"  for  oil  everywhere  In  South- 
east Asia,  "creating  an  atmosphere  reminis- 
cent of  the  Alaska-Yukon  gold  rush,"  to 
quote  Fortune's  survey  of  the  topic  In  March 
1970,  undiscussed  Incentives  for  military- 
political  victory  m  Indochina  were  growing. 
The  following  month,  David  Rockefeller, 
chairman  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  esti- 
mated that  the  predominantly  American 
International  oil  firms  woiild  spend  $35  bil- 
lion In  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  mainly 
Southeast  Asia,  over  the  next  12  years.  Mean- 
while, further  US  explorations  off  Vietnam 
continued  and  estimates  of  Immense  future 
output  In  the  region  became  more  and  more 
common.  As  the  editor  of  Petroleum  Engi- 
neer summed  It  up  last  June,  "The  pro- 
jected work  pace  for  aU  of  Asian  Pacific 
could  turn  out  to  be  woefully  conservative, 
depending  on  how  long  it  takes  to  settle  the 
war  against  the  communists  In  Vietnam.  If 
and  when  the  US  wins  Its  objectives  there,  oil 
exploration  conceivably  could  be  successful 
enough  to  turn  that  part  of  the  world  Into 
another  South  Loulslana-Texas-type  produc- 
ing area.  This  would  be  one  of  the  biggest 
booms  In  the  Industry's  history.  It  all  de- 
p>ends  on  the  Vietnam  war,  how  long  It  takes 
to  get  the  Job  done  and  how  well  the  Job 
is  done." 

The  discovery  ot  oil  near  Vietnam  comes 
at  a  time  when  non-Far  East  producers  are 
In  the  process  of  extracting  higher  royalties, 
the  US  has  narrowly  averted  a  furi  shortage, 
and  the  pollution  crisis  has  led  the  AdmlnlB- 
tratlon  to  oonslder  taxing  the  sulfur  content 
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of  oil.  Today  the  US  Imports  over  one-flfth 
of  Its  otl  supply,  but  by  1988,  reliable  InduB- 
try  sources  claim,  Imports  could  reach  one- 
half  the  national  consumption.  "We  are  a 
great  covmtry  largely  because  of  our  supply 
and  use  of  energy,"  Oeorge  A.  Lincoln, 
chairman  of  Nixon's  Oil  Policy  CJommlttee 
stated  earlier  thla  year;  "Without  control  of 
that  energy  supply,  we  could  become  a  Sam- 
son siiam  of  his  locks."  Never  has  the  In- 
centive for  the  US  to  control  a  politically 
reliable,  major  petroleum  region  been  great- 
er. If  Southeast  Asia  Is  to  play  that  role,  then 
the  Implloatlons  for  the  outcome  of  the  war 
are  monumental. 

At  the  same  time,  Saigon  has  been  locked 
in  on  Insoluble  economic  crisis  which  has 
grown  consistently  worse  since  1968.  Infla- 
tion and  speculation,  which  last  fall's 
piastre  devaluation  otnly  momentarily 
slowed,  has  continuously  undermined  the 
regime's  authority  and  following  In  the 
urban  areas,  threatening  to  duplicate  the 
Chinese  experience  of  1946-49  when  Chiang 
possessed  nominal  physical  control  while 
the  soclo-eoonomlc  fabric  of  society  im- 
raveUed  around  him.  The  artificially  stimu- 
lated and  highly  fragile  urban  sector  Is  today 
largely  dependent  on  a  high  rate  of  US 
mlllt«i7  expenditures. 

Nixon  has  never  developed  an  eoonomlc 
equivalent  of  "Vletnamlzatlon"  in  the  mUl- 
tary    sphere,    a    fact    Ambassador-at-Large 
David  Kennedy  Is  expected  to  consider  dur- 
ing  his   visit   to    Saigon   this   month.    The 
President's  current  strategy  of  Indefinitely 
fighting  a  protracted    air  and  mechanized 
war    does   assiune,    however,    an    important 
reduction  of  US  manpower  and  costs.   Oil 
Investments  would  piirtlally  compensate  for 
this  new  economic  vacuum,  and  it    would 
gain  the  Administration  what  It  has  hitherto 
laclted:  a  politically  and  eoanctnlcally  pow- 
erful    constituency — the     international     oil 
firms — with    a    tangible    vested    Interest    in 
Indochina  puppet  regimes  and  a  protracted 
war    to   consolidate    US    hegemony    in    the 
region.  This  constituency,  which  In  this  cen- 
t\iry  has  been  the  most  important  single  eco- 
nomic element  in  Influencing  the  conduct  of 
American     foreign     policy     in    flhe     Third 
World,  can  operate  only  where  It  attains  the 
political  prerequlsities  of  economic  activity. 
Since  the  process  of  oil  development  in  new 
areas,  from  exploration  to  commercial  pro- 
duction, usually  taKee  a  decade  or  longer,  In 
the  past  US  firms  have  not  Invested  heavily 
in  any  region  unless   Washington  has  first 
assured  them  that  their  often  large  invest- 
ments  will    ultimately    be    rewaixled.    This 
understanding  is  almost  always  explicit,  and 
It  is  a  better  measure  of  the  US's  long-term 
intentions  than  any  speech  or  platitude. 

Washington  has  avoided  specifying  the 
exact  type  of  economic  order  It  wishes  in  In- 
dochina, but  the  Asian  Development  Bank's 
recent  report  on  the  future  of  Southeast  Asia 
in  this  decade  offers  some  bafic  themes  ap- 
pealing to  the  Japanese-American  alliance 
that  controls  It.  Essentially,  the  Bank 
stresses  the  need  to  develop  the  raw  materi- 
als export  sectors  via  foreign  Investment,  to 
modernize  agricultiu-e.  and  to  fit  Southeast 
Asia  into  into  a  regionally  Integrated  capi- 
talist economy  based  preeminently  on  Japa- 
nese and  Australian  needs.  The  Bank  explic- 
itly recognizee  this  will  require  a  "Korea  so- 
lution" to  the  war,  a  solution  the  US  would 
attain  by  reducing  combat  and  its  forces  to 
a  residual  army  of  26,000  or  more  until  at 
least  1971.  Such  an  Indochina,  of  course, 
completely  prejudges  the  poUtical  and  eco^ 
nomlc  outcome  of  the  war  In  flavor  of  the 
present  Saigon  regime  or  something  akin  to 
It.  So  would  a  massive  influx  of  US  capital. 
It  would  also  reveal,  more  candidly  than  its 
words,  that  the  Administration  has  no  inten- 
Uon  of  withdrawing  from  a  major  role  in 
guiding  the  future  affairs  of  Indochina  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  establishing  a 
permanent  presence.  That  role  would  require 


many  years  of  combat  and  economic  and 
human  expenses — only  eventually  to  end  In 
failure. 

The  Thleu-Ky  regime  has  grasp>ed  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  possibilities  and  In  recent 
months  has  adroitly  attempted  to  deepen  the 
the  American  stake  In  Its  futxu-e  as  well  as 
solve  the  potentially  fatal  economic  illnesses 
It  now  confronts.  During  the  siunmer  of  last 
year  Saigon  divided  its  offshore  waters  into 
18  immense  blocks  and  then  rewrote  its  in- 
vestment laws  to  facilitate  foreign  entry  on 
terms  that  will  tempt  even  the  most  cautious 
Investors.  Last  December  1  It  Issued  a  new 
oil  law  containing  tax  rates  far  lower  than 
prevailing  world  standards,  and  it  embarked 
on  a  public  relations  campaign  to  make  what 
was  admittedly  a  very  promising  situation 
look  like,  to  quote  Saigon  sources,  "one  of 
the    most   spectacular    oil    deposits   in    the 
world."  Explicitly  releasing  it  in  the  context 
of  an  attack  on  a  cocUitlon-government  solu- 
tion to  the  war,  Saigon  has  also  Just  pub- 
lished Doing  Business  in  Vietnam  and  Is  dis- 
tributing it  free  in  the  US.  It  has  success- 
fully fed  the  speculative  fever  by  announc- 
ing that  Individual  firms  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  special  rights,  and  far  exceeded 
even  foreign  optimists  in  promising  alluring 
riches.  Then,  at  the  end  of  December  Saigon 
authorities  declared   they  would  begin  ac- 
cepting tenders  for  leases  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, and  within  a  month  at  least  22  firms — 
predominantly    American — were    in    Saigon 
ready  to  offer  bids.  As  Thieu's  men  never 
Ure  of  pointing  out,  whether  American  busi- 
ness will  reap  the  harvest  depends  on  a  re- 
gime ready  to  cooperate  with  the  US  on  most 
generous    terms.    Such    a    government   pre- 
cludes both  a  political  settlement  to  the  war 
and  American  withdrawal. 

Although  we  cannot  know  the  exact  en- 
couragement the  Nixon  Administration  has 
given  the  oil  firms,  save  via  a  congressional 
Inquiry,  outside  the  U.S.  there  has  been 
growing  concern  regarding  this  new  and 
subtle  phase  of  the  war.  In  early  January, 
Jacques  Decomoy  in  Le  Monde  outlined  the 
contours  of  the  development  and  candidly 
asked  what  assurances  Washington  had  given 
the  oil  firms.  At  the  same  time,  the  Sihanouk 
government  denounced  Phnom  Penh's  im- 
portant new  concessions  to  the  Thais  and 
U.S.  oil  firms,  and  Stockholm's  respected 
Dagens  Nyheter  at  the  end  of  January  also 
linked  the  published  economic  facts  to  their 
obvious  political  dimensions,  si>eculatlng 
that  Washington  must  have  urged  the  oil 
firms  to  gamble  on  Saigon.  Then,  on  Febru- 
ary 7,  Agence  France  Presse's  Moscow  cor- 
respondent reported  a  Soviet  official  assess- 
ment which  assigned  to  the  discovery  of  oil 
a  large  role  in  shaping  U.S.  policy  in  Indo- 
china since  early  1970.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oov- 
emment  announced  that  it  would  not  recog- 
nize Saigon's  oil  concession.  So  far,  no  major 
American  news  outlet  has  yet  deigned  to 
analyze  the  political  significance  of  oil  in 
Indochina. 

Should  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  people 
eventually  consider  the  implications  of  mas- 
sive oil  Investments  to  the  future  of  the  war. 
Its  first  effect  will  be  to  expose  further 
Nixon's  claims  to  favor  VJS.  withdrawal,  for 
economic  penetration  will  reqiUre  what  Is 
tantamount  to  a  U.S.  colony  and  a  war  that 
can  only  escalate  without  hope  of  an  end.  No 
doubt  those  who  oppose  the  war  will  press  for 
a  ban  on  U.S.  Investments  that  the  Adminis- 
tration can  only  protect  at  the  cost  of  future 
massive  expenditures  of  Vietnamese  and 
American  blood.  And  it  Is  likely  that  oil  firms 
that  take  leases  will  find  themselves  replac- 
ing the  napalm  manufacturers  as  the  object 
of  the  antiwar  movement's  wrath — a  fact 
that  will  be  of  more  material  consequence 
as  young  people  become  angrier  and  more 
de^erate.  If  major  oil  Arms  decide  the  war  Is 
still  worth  the  gains,  and  actively  back 
Nixon's  undertaking,  then  the  balance  of 
political  forces  within  the  U.S.  will  be  very 
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different  than  in  March  1968  when,  according 
to  Townsend  Hoopes'  account,  major  flnan 
clal  and  Industrial  interests  prevaUed  on 
President  Johnson  not  to  further  escalate 
manpower  in  Vietnam  for  fear  of  aggravatina 
the  already  sagging  health  of  the  economv 
and  society.  ' 

We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  a  development 
that  could  transform  a  war  that  was  ini- 
tlaUy  based  less  on  tangible  considerations  of 
economic  gain  than  It  was  on  ideological  and 
strategic  assumptions  that  had  only  a  quite 
Indirect  economic  component.  Should  eoo- 
nomlc  spoils  replace  the  desire  to  maintain 
a  credible  military  image  and  contain  revolu- 
tlon  as  the  source  of  American  conduct  in 
Indochina,  adding  a  powerful  new  domestic 
constituency  to  Nixon's  present  fragile,  emo- 
tional foUowlng,  the  dangers  confrontlag 
antiwar  forces  and  the  peace  of  Indochina 
and  the  world  may  prove  Incalculable. 

[Prom  the  Village  Voice,  Feb.  26,  1971 1 
Oil  :  A  HmoEN  Factok  in  thx  Indochina  Wak 
(By  PatU  Cowan  and  David  Oelber) 
It  now  seems  as  if  oil  might  be  a  hidden 
factor  in  the  Indochina  war — if  not  In  pro- 
voking the  fighting,  at  least  in  prolonging 
the  United  States'  commitment.  We  have 
learned  that  the  major  U.S.  oil  companies 
plan  to  bid  for  concessions  off  the  shore  of 
Vietnam  within  60  days,  and  that  the  U.S. 
government  has  apparently  assured  them 
that  their  Investments  will  be  protected. 

The  American  media  has  so  far  remained 
almost  mute  on  the  Issue  of  the  U.S.  offshore 
oil  investments  In  Southeast  Asia,  though 
they  extend  from  Indochina  through  In- 
donesia to  New  Guinea.  In  trade  Journals  and 
the  Western  European  press,  however,  the 
story  has  been  prominently  covered.  Until 
now  there  has  been  no  corroboration  from 
government  or  industry  sources  that  the  U.S. 
government  has  paved  the  way  for  invest- 
ments by  providing  critical  assurances  to  the 
oil  companies.  In  wide-ranging  Interviews 
last  week  with  generally  reluctant  spokes- 
men, we  discovered  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  Indeed  promised  the  oil  Industry 
some  combination  of  political,  military,  and 
financial  support  to  protect  its  hlgh-rUk 
enterprise. 

We  have  seen  no  documents;  there  may 
not  be  any.  We  cannot  say  precisely  how  the 
government  will  protect  the  oil,  though  one 
middle  echelon  official  in  a  major  oil  com- 
pany told  us  he  had  heard  the  project  du- 
cussed  In  several  of  his  firm's  meetings  "and 
I  think  the  assurances  Involve  continued  U.S. 
military  involvement  In  Vietnam,  some  way, 
somehow."  But  whether  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  hard  assurance  of  military  support  for  oil 
exploitation  or,  simply.  In  the  form  of  an 
Insurance  policy  against  the  risk  of  expro- 
priation, the  Inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
the  U.S.  government  has  become  even  fur- 
ther committed  to  an  open-ended  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

Here  is  what  we  have  learned: 

Since  the  early  1950s  the  major  U.S.  oU 
companies  have  suspected  that  the  waters  off 
the  coast  of  Vietnam,  and  throughout  the 
South  China  Sea,  contain  one  of  the  rich- 
est deposits  of  offshore  oil  in  the  world.  At 
that  time,  "we  decided  to  put  the  area  'in 
the  drawer'  until  it  achieved  political  sta- 
bility," an  official  at  a  major  oil  company 
told  us.  In  the  I960's  a  series  of  probes  by 
Independent  exploration  teams,  and  one  by 
a  UN-sponsored  crew,  converted  the  possibil- 
ity of  oil  into  a  near  certainty,  but  the  oil 
companies  didn't  Invest  until  1970.  "when 
It  was  peaceful  enough  to  do  some  work." 
That  assessment  was  not  theirs  alone.  Some- 
time last  year  the  oil  companies  received 
their  assurances  from  the  U.S.  government. 

Such  assurances  would  be  a  "critical"  pre- 
requisite to  any  oil  company  commitment  in 
Vietnam,  we  were  told  by  a  source  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government.  They 
would  most  likely  have  come  from  Henry 
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Kissinger  or  William  Rogers,  be  said.  (Like 
many  people  we  contacted  he  was  willing  to 
talk  but  unwilling  to  be  identified,  so  we 
are  forced  to  attribute  bis  comments  in  Jour- 
nalese.) 

The  assurances  seem  to  have  been  con- 
veyed through  Informal  conversations,  not 
through  written  documents.  Indeed,  any 
formal  arrangement  might  have  violated  the 
anti-trust  act,  the  oil  company  official  said, 
"but  you  can  be  sure  discussions  took  place." 
The  assurances  were  political,  military,  and 
financial,  but  since  the  officials  who  de- 
scribed them  to  us  were  middle-level  bu- 
reaucrats, who  knew  the  story  primarily 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  own  organi- 
zations, it  is  not  clear  which  of  the  three 
factors  received  the  greatest  emphasis.  But 
that  doesn't  really  matter.  The  Impression  we 
got  from  our  Interviews  Is  that  most  officials 
connected  with  the  war  are  now  confident  of 
victory,  and  ready  to  enter  a  new  long-term 
conunltment  to  Vietnam. 

"To  do  business  offshore  you  need  to  be 
able  to  drill,  to  recover  oil,  and  bring  It  back 
to  a  terminal  point,"  said  the  oil  company 
official,  whose  firm  will  almost  certainly  be 
one  of  the  leading  Investors  in  the  Viet- 
namese fields.  He  told  us  the  assurances 
were  military.  "You  can't  be  worried  about 
enemy  attack  when  you've  made  the  kind  of 
huge  financial  Investment  this  kind  of  work 
requires." 

If  there  is  as  much  oil  in  the  water  as 
preliminary  seismic  probes  suggest,  he  said, 
then  each  major  company  will  Invest  several 
billion  dollars  in  the  exploitation.  "OS  the 
record  speaking  for  myself,"  he  said,  "I  think 
a  top  secret  commitment  was  made  In  Wash- 
ington that  involves  continued  American  mil- 
itary presence  in  Vietnam  until  the  oil  Is 
drilled."  He  was  obviously  disturbed  about 
the  development. 

But  strictly  military  assurances  are  Im- 
possible to  enforce  according  to  Craig  Wilton 
of  the  Chemical,  Petroleum,  and  Rubber  Di- 
vision of  the  Commerce  Department.  "How 
can  you  stop  an  enemy  from  putting  a  10- 
pound  charge  of  dynctmlte  on  a  pipeline  and 
blowing  the  thing  to  bits?"  Wilton's  main 
concern  was  for  political  guarantees.  He  listed 
countries  In  which  revolutions  or  coups 
d'etat  had  caused  violations  of  contracts 
signed  with  the  United  States — countries  like 
Libya,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  He  suggested  that 
to  protect  themselves  in  Vietnam  the  oil 
companies  had  Insisted  upon,  and  received, 
assurances  that  the  Thleu-Ky  regime,  or  a 
government  with  a  similar  attitude  towards 
the  United  States,  would  remain  In  power 
for  the  time  the  oil  companies  needed  to  com- 
plete their  work  In  the  off  shore  fields.  He 
made  Vietnam's  futtire  sound  something  like 
Panama's  present. 

Richard  Palmer,  a  spokesman  for  the  gov- 
ernment-sponsored Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment CorporaUon,  told  us  last  Friday  that 
preliminary  discussions  have  already  taken 
place  between  OPIC  officials  and  the  oil  com- 
panies planning  to  bid  on  the  South  Vietnam 
fields.  OPIC  Is  empowered  to  provide  "specific 
risk  Insurance"  against  the  possibility  of 
expropriation  or  physical  damage  Infilcted 
by  a  hostile  force.  "At  the  present  time,"  he 
■aid,  "we  have  no  prejudice  one  way  or  the 
other  on  the  question  of  insuring  oil  in- 
vestments In  South  Vietnam."  Just  last  week 
Palmer  sounded  more  negative,  teUlng  Steve 
Bookchester  of  WBAI  that  OPIC  "would  not 
now"  Insure  the  oil  Investment. 

A  leading  International  banker,  familiar 
with  Southeast  Asia,  told  us,  "If  the  Insur- 
ance is  available  I  would  advise  the  oil  com- 
palnes  to  make  the  Investment." 

The  bidding  for  concessions  In  Vietnam's 
waters  is  supposed  to  begin  within  60  days. 
Originally,  the  bids  were  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted this  month,  according  to  Wilton.  They 
were  delayed  only  because  two  of  the  most 
deeply  committed  companies.  Gulf  and 
Mobile,  wanted  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 


ernment to  clarify  the  legislation  that  will 
cover  the  offshore  tracts. 

Some  people  we  Interviewed  about  the 
Vietnamese  oil  say  the  deposit  there  Is  rela- 
tively unimportant  because  it's  probably 
smaller  than  the  one  In  Indonesia  (U.S.  com- 
panies began  to  prospect  shortly  after 
Sukarno  was  overthrown).  But  oil  Industry 
trade  Journals,  which  are  buoyant  with  the 
news  of  Southeast  Asia's  offshore  deposits, 
blur  that  distinction.  They  describe  a  "lake 
of  oil"  which  stretches  from  Indochina 
through  Indonesia  to  New  Guinea.  One  U.S. 
geologist  predicts  that  by  1975  the  area  will 
be  ready  to  produce  400  million  barrels  dally, 
more  than  is  now  produced  in  the  entire 
Western  world.  A  United  Nations  team  re- 
ported that  the  Southeast  Asian  deposits 
might  be  many  times  greater  than  those  in 
the  Middle  East. 

U.S.  diplomats  and  Investors  share  the  op- 
timism. In  November  1969,  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Thailand  Leonard  Unger,  informed 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  "there  Is  one  very,  very  large  develop- 
ment that  may  take  place  (In  Thailand). 
.  .  .  That  is  oil  exploracion."  In  April  1970 
David  Rockefeller  predicted  to  an  Asian  fi- 
nancial forum,  sponsored  by  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  and  held  in  Singapore,  that  oil 
companies  would  invest  $36  billion  In  Asia 
and  the  Western  Pacific  over  the  next  12 
years,  most  of  It  In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  clear  that  the  turbulence  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  particularly  the  1969  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  Libyan  oil  fields,  has  induced  the 
major  oil  companies  to  concentrate  on  the 
offshore  fields  of  Southeast  Asia.  Last  week's 
agreement  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC),  which  guar- 
anteed poor  countries  an  imprecedentedly 
large  share  of  the  oil  Industry's  profit,  pro- 
vided an  additional  impetus  to  invest  In 
Asian  countries,  which  offer  some  of  the 
most  generous  rates  In  the  world.  And  the 
fact  that  Southeast  Asia's  offshore  oil  is  eco- 
logically sound,  with  a  low  sulfur  content, 
makes  it  extremely  attractive.  That  Is  espe- 
cially true  because  of  its  proximity  to  Japan, 
the  world's  fastest-growing  economy  and  Its 
most  polluted  nation,  which  is  now  almost 
totally  reliant  on  the  high-sulfur  Middle 
Eastern  olL 

But  such  specific  speculations,  like  the  de- 
bate over  which  Asian  country  contains  the 
largest  oil  deposits,  tend  to  fog  the  most 
important  political  conclusion  that  the  de- 
veloping boom  provokes.  It  is  that  If  the 
area  is  Indeed  rich  with  oil,  then  the  domino 
theory  makes  sense  economically  if  not  po- 
litically. The  major  oil  companies  need 
friendly  governments  In  the  area  in  order  to 
protect  their  enormous  Investments.  (And 
the  problems  the  oil  companies  have  had  in 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America 
may  mean  that  their  definition  of  friendly 
governments  in  Asia  is  stricter  than  ever.) 
Certainly  they  must  feel  that  a  hostile  force 
In  one  country  means  a  threat  of  sabotage 
throughout  the  region. 

If  the  major  oil  companies  have  suspected 
the  existence  of  rich  deposits  off  Southeast 
Asia's  waters  since  the  early  1950s,  and  kept 
the  region  "in  the  drawer"  until  the  past 
few  years,  then  It  stands  to  reason  that  they 
must  have  tried,  diorlng  the  past  decade,  to 
lobby  for  a  U.S.  foreign  policy  that  would 
guarantee  them  stability.  That  sxiggosts  that 
oil  may  have  always  been  a  factor,  in  the 
United  States'  Southeast  Asia  policy,  though 
probably  not  the  primary  factor.  For  these 
powerful  companies  make  voracious  de- 
mands on  the  world,  as  this  paragraph  from 
a  statement  from  Quif  OU  suggests: 

"During  the  next  10  years  the  oil  company 
is  going  to  have  to  invest  more  than  (200 
billion  to  provide  for  the  growing  demand 
for  petroleum.  .  .  .  Free  world  demand  is 
expected  to  Increase  by  some  25  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  That  means  .  .  .  the  Industry 
will  have  to  discover  about  40  billion  barrels 


of  new  oil  reserves  each  year,  build  tba 
eqalvalent  of  another  900  of  the  100.000-ton 
tankers,  and  construct  260  new  reflxieries, 
each  with  an  average  capacity  of  100,000 
barrels  per  day.  Since  it  is  estimated  that 
exploration  In  the  U.S.  will  provide  only  a 
small  fraction  of  these  requirements,  the 
majority  of  these  oil  reserves  must  be  found 
elsewhere." 

Both  of  us  doubt  that  the  United  States 
Is  anywhere  near  as  sure  of  winning  the  war 
as  our  sources  In  the  oil  Industry  and  the 
government  seem  to  believe.  One  oil  num  we 
spoke  to,  whose  firm  Is  not  yet  involved  in 
the  Vietnam  bidding,  stated  that  reservation 
with  bewildered  force.  Because  of  the  risk 
involved,  he  said,  the  Investment  "la  the 
damn  stupidest  thing  the  oil  industry  has 
ever  done.  If  Nixon  is  serious  about  troop 
withdrawal,  then  the  Viet  Cong  will  sabotage 
pipeline  after  pipeline.  If  he's  not.  then  the 
public  wUl  have  the  Image  of  U.S.  soldiers 
guarding  American  oil  fields,  and  that  will 
be  disastrous  for  our  public  relations." 

What  is  the  role  of  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment in  the  prospective  boom?  Some  of  the 
people  we  spoke  to.  whose  companies  and 
publications  had  only  glanced  at  the  situa- 
tion, suggested  that  the  iuitlatlve  for  the 
bids  must  have  come  from  them.  They  may 
have  put  the  oonoeesioiis  on  the  market  now. 
hoping  to  force  the  companies  to  speculate! 
Certainly  they  have  everything  to  gain  from 
the  sale  of  oil  rights.  It  could  pour  more 
money  into  the  country's  sickly  economy  and 
win  a  stubborn  hawkish  stance  from  a  major 
U.S.  Industry.  There  Is  certainly  a  corrupt 
Vietnamese  oligarchy,  already  rich  from  U.S. 
aid,  who  now  must  plan  to  share  oil  profits 
with  VS.  businessmen  and  U.S.  government 
officials.  Indeed,  the  Southeast  Asia  oil  boom 
could  be  the  new  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 

Crucial  questions  need  to  be  answered. 
NUon  has  everything  to  gain  by  encouraging 
the  nation's  most  powerful  indiistry  to  in- 
crease its  interest  in  the  Indochina  war. 
Precisely  what  has  he  promised  them?  Alter- 
nately, to  what  extent  has  the  oil  Industry 
prodded  a  heightened  U.S.  commitment  to 
the  governments  of  Southeast  Asia? 

Except  for  minor  notices,  usually  relegated 
to  the  business  page,  the  mass  media  has 
generaUy  ignored  this  story.  A  tv  network 
which  did  take  note  of  the  Vietnamese  oU 
situation  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
oil  companies  In  Vietnam  are  engaged  In  an 
international  goodwill  enterprise.  In  fact,  oil 
companies  In  the  Third  World  invariably 
created  alr-condltloned  hotels,  gaudy  res- 
taurants, and  ^ectacular  wealth  for  the 
naUve  oligarchy— the  overlay  of  false  wealth 
which  cloaks  retarded  social  and  economic 
development.  And  now  Saigon,  bulging  with 
three  mllUon  displaced  farmers,  victims  of 
American  mUltary  technology,  is  rvJated  for 
salvatton  by  the  business  wing  of  the  Ameri- 
can technological  elite:  the  men  who  created 
Singapore,  Beirut,  Caracas,  and,  one  might 
add,  Dallas. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  Just  the  future  of 
Saigon  that's  at  stake.  Oil  takes  yeatv  to 
extract;  we  must  consider  the  possibility 
that  the  Indochina  war  will  last  a  decade 
more  at  least.  In  preparing  this  article  our 
information  has  been  fragmented,  oiu' 
soxirces  limited  and,  for  the  most  part,  mid- 
dle echelon.  The  issue  demands  an  Intensive 
investigation  by  Congress  as  well  as  by  the 
mass  media,  with  its  world-wide  resotirces. 
If  major  American  companies  are  preparing 
to  make  huge  Investments  In  Vietnamese  oil. 
we  must  know  who's  behind  that  develop- 
ment, why,  and  for  how  long. 

(From  Business  Week.  Mar.  6.  1971  ] 
The  Politics  Behind  the  New  On,  Hunt 
One  message  emerges  loud  and  clear  from 
the  din  over  the  recent  sharp  increases  in  the 
crude  oil  price  set  by  countries  throughout 
the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa:  The  In- 
ternational oil  companies  must  expand  their 
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search  for  new  reserves — and  do  It  fast — If 
they  are  to  deal  more  strongly  with  prodiic- 
Ing  nations  in  the  future. 

In  a  sense,  the  search  Is  more  political  than 
geological.  There  Is  little  chance  of  discover- 
ing enough  new  oil  to  replace  the  huge  Mid- 
dle B^t  pool — about  two-thirds  of  free-world 
reserves.  But  companies  must  make  the  ef- 
fort, no>  matter  how  costly.  In  order  to  re- 
dress the  overwhelming  bargaining  strength 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  North  African  pro- 
ducers, who  are  demanding  an  ever  larger 
share  of  revenues  from  their  oil. 

The  North  Africans,  In  addition,  are  ex- 
erting still  another  kind  of  pressure.  Algeria 
Is  m  the  midst  of  nationalizing  the  assets  of 
French  companies  after  earlier  seizing  those 
of  U.S.  and  other  foreign  concerns. 

In  neighboring  Libya,  the  companies  are 
negotiating  higher  prices  that  also  will  raise 
oil  export  rates  at  other  points  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. If  the  companies  fall  to  meet  Its 
demands,  Libya  may  follow  Algeria's  lead  and 
nationalize  Its  oil  Industry. 

poLrrics 
Exploration,  however,  presents  Its  own 
dangers.  Nearly  everywhere  they  turn,  the 
oU  companies  will  run  up  against  new  politi- 
cal and  economic  problems.  Peace  groups 
claim  that  oil  company  activities  In  South- 
east Asia  are  one  big  reason  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment doggedly  continues  the  Indochina 
war.  Peace  groups  have  charged  that  the  Ad- 
ministration recently  made  secret  assurances 
to  the  oU  oompanles  that  their  Asian  invest- 
ments would  be  protected.  So  the  cost  of  fu- 
ture exploration  will  undoubtedly  be  high, 
whatever  the  measure — financial,  logistical 
or  political. 

Even  after  they  have  made  huge  outlays  for 
new  discoveries,  moreover,  the  oompanles  will 
have  no  guarantee  that  they  can  get  their 
crude  to  market.  Seven  U.S.  and  British  oU 
companies,  for  Instance,  have  poured  about 
•i.5-bUllon  Into  developing  Alaska's  vast 
North  Slope  fields  since  1968.  But  they  have 
yet  to  sell  commercial  quantities  of  oil  be- 
cause of  battles  over  the  potential  damage  to 
the  Alaskan  wilderness  from  a  pipeline. 

The  high  cost  of  driUing  for  oil  in  the 
Arctic  and  offshore  Is  even  upsetting  the  oil 
Industry's  longtime  practice  of  relying  on 
Internally  generated  money  to  finance  ex- 
ploration. Recently,  the  biggest,  most  con- 
servative oil  giants  have  joined  the  corporate 
swingers  in  devising  ways  to  raise  cash.  For 
example.  Standard  Oil  Ck).  (N.J.)  recently 
placed  $100-mimon  worth  of  notes  and  de- 
bentures in  ETurope.  Part  of  the  proceeds,  the 
company  admits,  will  go  to  stepping  up  ex- 
ploration. 

A  payoff.  Regardless  of  cost  and  obstacles  of 
the  big  oil  hunt,  oilmen  are  convinced  that  it 
win  pay  off.  "No  geologist  Is  predicting  an- 
other Persian  Oulf,"  says  Michael  B.  Morris, 
vice-president  for  Eastern  Hemisphere  petro- 
leum exploration  at  Continental  dl  Co.  "But 
the  search  Is  so  Intense  that  we  are  going  to 
find  numerous  sources  smaller  than  that 
around  the  world." 

One  area  getting  much  attention  la  the 
North  Sea.  The  reasons  are  simple.  First,  the 
so-called  Shetland  Basin  lying  beneath  part 
of  the  North  Sea  has  a  geologic  structure  sim- 
ilar to  areas  that  have  yielded  most  of  the 
world's  oil  production.  Second,  Europe  U  al- 
most totally  dependent  on  precarious  oil  sup- 
plies from  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  There- 
fore, any  commercial  crude  production  from 
next  door  In  the  North  Sea  is  going  to  have 
assTired,  profitable  outlets. 

"You  are  close  to  your  markets,"  says 
Conoco's  Morris.  "And  Just  as  important,  the 
politics  are  stable." 

After  five  years  of  exploration  and  pouring 
in  about  $l-blllion,  the  oil  companies  are 
finding  oil  as  well  as  natural  gas  in  the  North 
Sea.  Last  summer,  a  group  led  by  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  struck  the  sea's  first  big  oil 


field  186-ml.  southwest  of  Norway.  Dubbed 
the  Ekoflsk  field,  that  find  later  was  extended 
with  another  field.  Phlllli>e  now  figures  that 
It  can  produce  300,000  bbl.  of  oil  a  day  from 
its  Norwegian  fields — equal  to  about  8%  of 
Britain's  dally  oil  consumption. 

Like  Alaska's  North  Slope,  however,  there 
will  be  problems  In  getting  the  oil  out.  Nor- 
way wants  to  have  the  oil  moved  to  Its  ports 
first  before  it  is  trans-shipped  elsewhere.  But 
building  a  pipeline  from  the  Ekoflsk  wells  to 
Norway  would  be  nearly  impossible  because 
of  a  deep  underwater  valley  running  along 
the  Norwegian  coast. 

Instead  of  the  line  to  Norway,  the  Philllijs 
group  proposes  to  begin  tanker  loadings  at 
sea,  and  move  the  crude  directly  to  major 
European  markets.  When  the  Phillips  group 
brings  Ekoflsk  into  full  production,  it  would 
then  build  a  pipeline  either  to  Britain  or 
the  Netherlands. 

Arabesque.  While  the  argument  over  where 
to  land  the  oil  goes  on,  Norway  is  beginning 
to  put  up  some  financial  obstacles,  too.  In 
fact,  some  oilmen  are  saying — only  half  In 
jest — that  the  Norwegians  are  acting  like 
Arabs  In  handling  oil  matters.  "We  cannot  re- 
duce ourselves  to  the  passive  role  of  mere 
royalty  collectors,"  declares  Thorvild  Aaak- 
vaag,  director  of  the  oil  division  of  Norsk 
Hydro,  the  big  Norwegian  industrial  combine, 
and  a  Phillips  partner  in  the  Ekoflsk  fields. 

In  the  matter  of  collecting  royalties,  Nor- 
way certainly  is  showing  stripes  worthy  of 
a  Middle  Eastern  oil  skelkhdom.  When  it 
first  granted  exploration  rights  In  1965,  Nor- 
way pegged  Its  share  of  the  take  at  66%  of 
the  next  net  profits  from  future  commercial 
production.  In  1969,  the  take  was  raised  to 
62%.  And  now  that  commercial  output  is 
close,  the  government  is  talking  in  terms  of 
70%  to  80%  of  net  profits  in  new  concession 
contracts. 

South  of  Ekoflsk,  though.  Norway  is  begin- 
ning to  get  some  competition  in  the  North 
Sea  oil  sweepstakes.  Laat  fall,  a  group  led  by 
Tenneco  discovered  commercial  quantities 
of  oil  off  the  Netherlands  coast,  and  shortly 
afterward  a  British  Petroleum  consortlimi 
opened  a  new  field  in  British  waters. 

The  whole  North  Sea  area  Is  expected  to 
produce  about  1 -million  bbl.  of  oil  dally 
within  a  few  years. 

In  Africa.  Elsewhere,  the  potential  for  new 
oil  discoveries  Is  getting  better,  too.  Since 
the  end  of  its  civil  war,  Nigeria  has  come 
back  into  the  spotlight  with  a  string  of  new 
discoveries,  mostly  offshore.  That  African  na- 
tion has  raised  its  production  to  1.3-mllllon 
bbl.  dally,  and  the  rate  is  expected  to  soar 
to  5-mllllon  bbl.  dally  by  the  late  1970s. 
Companies  such  as  Continental  and  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.  are  fanning  out  Into  the  Interior  and 
along  the  West  Coast  from  the  Spanish  Sa- 
hara to  the  Congo. 

But  of  all  the  hot  oil  search  regions  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  Island  chain  of  In- 
donesia and  surrounding  ocean  is  perhaps 
the  most  tantalizing  of  all.  "The  South  China 
Sea  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  oil  pro- 
duction areas  in  the  world  In  the  next  few 
years,"  predicts  Conco's  Morris. 

Already,  the  Indonesian  archipelago  Is 
producing  around  900,000  bbl.  of  oil  dally, 
by  far  the  biggest  output  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Recent  strikes  there  could  boost  the  output 
to  about  2-mlllion  bbl.  dally  in  two  or  three 
years. 

To  get  In  on  the  fast  action,  a  raft  of  both 
large  and  small  companies  have  signed  drill- 
ing contracts.  Caltex  Pacific  Indonesia,  a  SO- 
SO  partnership  of  Texaco,  Inc.,  and  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California,  got  In  early  and  is  the 
leading  producer  with  718,170  bbl.  dally. 

Like  several  other  companies.  Caltex  faced 
some  rocky  moments  under  the  late  dicta- 
tor, Achmed  Sukarno.  "We  have  had  plenty 
of  experience  riding  through  rough  times," 
says  Laurie  W.  Folmar,  senior  vice-president 
of  Texaco. 
A  bloody  revolution  in  1965  led  by  General 


Suharto  deposed  Sukarno,  and  Indonesia  is 
now  more  stable.  Though  it  is  a  member  of 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries,  Indonesia  generally  has  been 
easier  to  deal  with  in  recent  years  than  other 
members  of  the  group.  "The  Indonesians 
drive  a  tough  bargain,  but  once  they  have 
made  a  deal,  they  stick  with  It,"  says  one 
admiring  U.S.  oilman. 

Offshore  Vietnam.  Stepping  out  from  In- 
donesia, oil  companies  have  launched  a  wide- 
scale  geologic  search  for  other  oil-bearing 
formations  in  neighboring  land  and  sea  areas. 
After  positive  results  from  seismic  work,  10 
U.S.  companies  recently  signed  exploration 
agreements  to  look  for  oil  in  the  South  China 
Sea  off  South  Vietnam. 

The  testing  off  South  Vietnam  U  what  re- 
cently got  the  oil  companies  into  hot  water 
with  the  peace  movement.  One  West  Coast 
group,  called  Another  Mother  for  Peace,  is 
asking  for  an  investigation  of  possible  Ad- 
ministration guarantees  of  oil  company  in- 
vestments in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  companies  who  will  comment  on  al- 
legations that  the  war  is  being  fought  partly 
ia  their  behalf  dismiss  them  out  of  hand. 
"There  is  no  production  at  all  near  Vietnam,"' 
says  one  oil  company  executive.  "If  the  gov- 
errmient  wanted  to  protect  U.S.  oil  Interests, 
it  would  go  to  war  in  the  Middle  East.  But 
it's  not  about  to  do  that." 

IN    THE    WEST 

AVhlle  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is  drawing 
most  of  the  new  exploration  play.  North  and 
South  America  are  getting  plenty  of  attention 
as  well.  Venezuela,  South  America's  domi- 
nant oil  producer  and  lately  one  of  the  most 
militant  countries  in  demanding  higher 
prices,  is  beginning  to  get  some  competition 
to  the  south. 

Texaco,  for  one,  has  made  some  major  oil 
strikes  in  Ecuador  and  Is  now  building  a  pipe- 
line over  the  Andes  to  transport  the  new  oil 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  And  in  nelgjjboring  Co- 
lombia, the  company  has  opened  a  string  of 
n»w  fields  that  are  producing  around  80,000 
bbl.  per  day. 

The  real  excitement,  though,  is  far  to  the 
north  in  the  Arctic  reaches  of  Alaska  and 
Canada.  Companies  already  have  tapped  a 
pool  of  oil  believed  to  contain  12-bllUon  bbl. 
t.>  15-billlon  bbl.  And  while  they  are  still 
stymied  in  bringing  oil  out  of  the  North 
Slope,  companies  are  drilling  for  more.  Late 
in  February,  for  example,  Atlantic  Richfield 
reported  that  it  has  discovered  another  North 
Slope  field. 

The  Canadian  Arctic  is  now  catching  the 
fallout  from  exploration  fever  generated  by 
the  big  North  Slope  finds.  Oil  companies 
drilled  about  70  exploratory  wells  last  year 
north  of  Canada's  60th  parallel  in  efforts  to 
tap  reserves  estimated  at  up  to  60-billlon  bbl. 
But  so  far,  there  has  been  more  trouble 
than  discovery.  Last  year,  Panarctic  Oils, 
Ltd.,  hit  two  gas  fields,  one  on  Melville  Island 
and  another  on  King  Christian  Island.  Both 
discovery  wells  blew  out  of  control  and  burned 
for  weeks,  costing  several  million  dollars  to 
put  out  and  pushing  back  Panarctlc's  drilling 
program. 

But  fires  and  the  perils  of  operating  in 
foreign  countries  have  been  par  for  the  course 
in  the  oil  business  for  many  years.  And  oil- 
men cannot  afford  to  slow  their  quest  for  new 
reserves  as  demand  for  oil  soars  to  new  highs 
around  the  world.  As  Texaco's  Folmar  puts 
it:  "We  operate  on  the  basis  of  riding  out 
every  storm.  If  you  set  your  mind  to  working 
oat  reasonable  arrangements,  you  can  make 
a  go  of  operating  nearly  anywhere." 

Clearly  patience  will  be  the  name  of  the 
oil  game  from  here  on  out.  The  companies 
will  need  both  new  and  old  sources  merely 
to  keep  up  with  long-term  Increases  in  de- 
mand. And  even  If  they  make  new  discoveries 
elsewhere,  they  will  still  have  to  rely  on  the 
Middle  East  for  almost  half  their  crude  sup- 
p'y  well  into  the  19808. 
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[From  the  Oil  and  Oas  Journal,  Jan.  26, 1971 
Lincoln  Pleads  for  U.S.  Enkrgy  Plan 
The   U.S.   must   maintain   control   of   its 
energy  supply,  declares  Qen.  Oeorge  A.  Lin- 
coln, chairman  of  the  President's  Oil  Policy 
Committee. 

Lincoln,  who  Is  also  director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  made  this  state- 
ment amid  mounting  concern  over  the  secu- 
rity of  overseas  imports  (see  p.  82) . 

"We  are  a  great  country  largely  because  of 
our  supply  and  use  of  energy,"  Lincoln  told 
an  energy  conference  In  Washington.  "With- 
out control  of  that  energy  supply,  we  could 
become  a  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks." 

For  the  short  term,  because  U.S.  oil  «md 
gas  production  is  approaching  capacity,  the 
nation  Is  going  to  have  to  rely  more  on  for- 
eign petroleum.  But  farther  down  the  road. 
In  Lincoln's  view,  we  should  stress  develop- 
ment of  the  huge  domestic  reserves  of  coal 
as  a  matter  of  national  policy. 

The  OPC  chairman  reflected  something  of 
the  agony  the  Nixon  Cabinet's  energy  com- 
mittee Is  going  through  in  Its  policy  review. 
It  hopes  by  spring  to  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations to  deal  with  the  tight  energy- 
supply  situation  for  the  next  5  years. 

The  crux  of  that  policy  debate  is  how  to 
stimulate  domestic  development  and  how 
to  provide  back-up  supplies  as  a  hedge 
against  unavoidable  foreign  dependence. 

Import  lessons.  Lincoln  called  on  the  na- 
tion to  heed  the  lessons  from  the  threatened 
fuel  shortage  of  last  fall  which  now  appears 
to  have  been  avoided. 

Increased  domestic  production  of  crude 
oil  and  residual  fuel  made  up  Import  deficits 
due  to  the  world  tanker  shortage  and  supply 
disruptions. 

Only  3%  of  world  oil  supply  was  disrupted, 
through  curtailed  production  in  Libya  and 
shutdown  of  the  Trans-Arabian  Pipe  Line. 
"The  impact  of  this  small  disruption,  how- 
ever, is  cause  for  sobering  thought  about 
over-dependence  on  sources  which  are  ques- 
tionably secure,"  the  OPC  chairman  declared. 
After  citing  the  neglect  of  coal  develop- 
ment and  the  Increasing  difflcvilty  of  expand- 
ing oil  and  gas  reserves  in  the  U.S.,  Lincoln 
added:  "Obviously,  we  should  strive  toward 
use  of  the  more  secure  and  more  plentiful 
sources  and  away  from  use  of  those  sources 
in  the  opposite  category — meaning  oil." 

He  criticized  the  disparity  between  well- 
head prices  for  oil  and  gas,  expressing  sup- 
port of  producer  contentions  gas  is  vastly 
underpriced. 

"We  are  paying  at  the  initial  production 
and  Import  cost  some  $12  to  $15  billion  an- 
nually for  that  oil-supplied  portion  of  en- 
ergy (42%  of  the  total)  and  some  $3  to  $4 
billion  annusaiy  for  that  energy  coming  from 
gas  (32%),"  he  observed.  "There  Is  an  ob- 
vious disparity  in  cost." 

Incentives  mentioned.  We  are  going  to 
need  a  lot  of  oil,  Lincoln  acknowledged,  and 
called  for  programs  to  be  coordinated  ac- 
cordingly. 

But  sheltering  U.S.  producers  from  world 
oil  prices  and  reserving  most  of  the  market 
for  them  won't  do  the  whole  Job,  he  warned. 
"The  incentives  stemming  from  the  oil- 
import  program  are  not  likely  to  be  alone 
adequate  in  the  future."  he  said. 

Lincoln  didn't  list  any  other  incentives 
that  might  be  employed  to  stimulate  domes- 
tic development.  Industry  taxes  were  in- 
creased $700  million /year  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  When  the  Industry  raised  crude 
prices  25(;/bbl  Nov.  11,  the  President  ordered 
Louisiana  "to  restrain"  the  Increases. 

Uncoln  pointed  to  the  continual  conflict 
between  assurance  of  secure  supply  on  the 
one  hand  and  reasonable  prices  on  the  other 
as  a  central  problem  of  energy  policy. 
_  "Some  of  the  participants,"  he  remarked, 
on  each  side  are  never  going  to  see  eye  to 


)  eye,  unless  through  some  .miracle  each  be- 
comes willing  to  concede  that  the  other  is  at 
least  partly  sensible." 

Reserve  capacity  issue.  One  of  the  major 
problems  before  the  President's  energy  group 
is  how  to  replace  the  ready  reserve  which  up 
to  now  has  been  available  through  surplus 
productive  capacity  for  oil  and  gas. 

"Another  of  the  more  troublesome  lessons 
learned  in  the  last  few  months,"  according  to 
Uncoln.  "is  the  need  for  some  excess  of  fuel 
production  capacity  or  of  fuel  reserves  stand- 
ing as  a  guard  against  that  dependence  we 
allow  ourselves." 

He  noted  that  we  were  fortunate  over  the 
past  few  months  that  enough  shut-in  capac- 
ity existed  to  permit  an  Increase  in  domestic 
production  of  700,000  b/d. 

■•But  in  planning  for  the  future,"  he  cau- 
tioned, "we  need  to  take  serious  account  of 
this  need  for  reserve  capacity,  particularly 
Jf  we  Increase  our  foreign  dependency." 

The  President's  committee  is  considering 
at  least  three  options. 

One  in  development  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4  on  the  North  Slope  of  Alaska 
near  Prudhoe  Bay  field  NPR  4  is  considered 
to  hold  a  reserves  potential  In  the  billion- 
barrel  class. 

A  second  approach  Is  creating  a  reserve 
productive  capacity  by  allowing  producers 
on  federal  offshore  leases  to  import  oil  from 
overseas  while  cutting  back  production  on 
those  leasee.  The  objective  of  this  idea  is  to 
"conserve"  U.S.  reserves  and  capacity  while 
using  foreign  oil  when  it  Is  available. 

A  third  approach  is  construction  of  mas- 
sive storage  in  the  U.S.,  and  filling  it  with 
foreign  oil,  as  a  strategic  reserve  to  tap  when 
Imports  are  curtailed.  This  scheme  was  dis- 
cussed in  great  detail  in  the  Cabinet  Task 
FHarce  Report  given  the  President  a  year  ago. 
Energy  policy  urged.  Several  spokesmen 
at  the  energy  conference  called  at  least  for 
more  coordination  of  energy  programs  if  not 
a  national  energy  poUcy  to  deal  with  future 
problems. 

The  situation  doesn't  lend  Iteelf  to  man- 
agement by  any  kind  of  energy  czar,  Lincoln 
asserted.  But  he  did  say  the  situation  re- 
quires improvement  in  analysis,  direction, 
and  coordination.  OU  imports,  for  instance, 
cannot  be  viewed  apart  from  the  total  energy 
problem,  he  said,  making  a  point  often  made 
by  spokesmen  before  him. 

Coal  interests  advocated  a  national  energy 
policy,  stressing  "most  advantageous  use  of 
domestic  fuels,  both  fossil  and  nuclear." 

John  N.  Nasslkas,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  warned  the  nation  faces 
a  growing  gap  between  energy  demand  and 
supply,  unless  action  is  taken  to  encourage 
supply  development. 

He  said  the  PPC  staff  has  computed  that 
gas  producers  may  require  $34  billion  for 
drilling  gas  wells  over  the  next  10  years.  In 
addition  he  listed  a  need  for  $18  mUllon  for 
lease  acquisition,  geological  and  geophysical 
expenses,  and  lease  rentals. 

The  exploration  and  drilling  reqiUrements, 
plus  needed  outlays  for  transmission  and 
distribution,  indicates  a  gas-Industry  invest- 
ment for  the  decade  of  $85  billion,  Nasslkas 
said.  Allowing  for  3%/yr  inflation,  he  pro- 
jected a  10-year  requirement  of  $100  billion. 
Charles  F.  Jones,  vice  chairman  of  Humble 
Oil  &  Reflning  Co.,  predicted  imports  will 
make  up  50%  of  U.S.  oU  supply  in  1985  under 
a  simple  continuation  of  current  policies. 
Foreign-dependence  today  is  about  23%. 

Of  the  13  million  b/d  of  imports  the  Hum- 
ble official  projected  for  1986,  10  million  b/d 
must  come  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  he 
said. 

"If  we  exclude  the  United  States,  91% 
of  the  free  world  oil  reserves  are  concentrated 
in  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa,"  Jones 
pointed  out. 


BAL-nMORE    CITY    AWARDED    1970 
CLEANEST  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
time  when  our  urban  centers  are  in  a 
crisis  stage  and  when  pollution  of  our 
environment  makes  for  even  greater  ur- 
ban deterioration,  it  is  particularly  note- 
worthy when  a  man  and  a  city  are  re- 
warded for  their  efforts  to  solve  the 
overwhelming  problems  of  urban  pollu- 
tion. Such  a  man  is  the  Honorable 
Thomas  D'Alesandro  m,  mayor  of 
Baltimore  City.  On  February  23,  at  the 
1971  Clean-Up  Congress  held  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  presented  to 
Mayor  D'Alesandro,  the  National  Clean- 
est Town  Achievement  Award.  It  was 
granted  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  its  out- 
standing community  programs  in  cities 
of  over  250,000  population. 

Mayor  D'Alesandro  spearheaded  a 
citywide  clean-up  effort  combining  the 
forces  of  public  agencies,  more  than  500 
neighborhood  groups,  local  newspapers, 
and  young  people.  Imaginative  solutions 
to  problems  were  developed  with  the 
Baltimore  community.  The  Afro-Amer- 
ican newspaper  offered  awards  to  entire 
city  blocks  for  outstanding  participation 
in  the  cleanup  campaign.  A  "Litter- 
Letter"  was  distributed  to  over  500 
community  groups  telling  them  whom  to 
call  for  what  services.  Five  thousand 
abandoned  cars  were  disposed  of  by  the 
city.  Awards  were  distributed  at  the  Bal- 
timore City  Pair  to  deserving  individuals 
and  groups.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
dedicated  efforts  to  give  new  life  to 
Baltimore. 

This  is  an  auspicious  sign  for  the 
health  of  our  city,  and  one  for  which 
Mayor  D'Alesandro,  his  staff,  and  all  of 
Baltimore  City  can  well  be  proud. 


REVENUE  SHARING— THE  PROBLEM 
OF  REVENUE  SHARING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HoLiFiELD)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
very  seldom  that  I  take  the  well  of  the 
House  on  a  special  order,  but  I  deem  that 
what  I  have  to  say  today  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  the  Members  of  the  House, 
because  I  am  going  to  speak  on  the  prob- 
lem of  revenue  sharing. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  the  press  these 
days  about  revenue  sharing.  We  had  a 
message  which  came  up  today,  for  in- 
stance, which  advocated  some  more  reve- 
nue sharing.  I  am  going  to  make  an  anal- 
ysis of  this  whole  thing  today,  and  I  will 
welcome  some  criticism  of  some  of  the 
things  I  may  say,  or  even  approval  of 
some  of  the  things  I  may  say.  I  have  done 
a  careful  job  of  analysis  on  this  revenue- 
sharing  subject  matter,  and  I  believe  it 
is  time  that  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
understand  a  little  more  about  revenue 
sharing  than  they  now  imderstand. 
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President  Nixon's  revenue-sharing  pro-  State  legislators,  the  hope  of  Immunity  This  was  nearly  47  percent  of  the  unl- 

posals  will  be  considered  by  the  House  frcan    the    politically    difficult    Job    of  verslty's  operating  expenditures  of  |i 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  by  raising  taxes  to  meet  rising  local  costs,  million. 

other  committees,  and  will  receive  exten-  At  the  same  time  he  turns  the  burden  of  Under  FederaJ   revenue  laws,  States 

sive  hearings.  These  proposals  will  be  taxing  the  same  local  people  over  to  the  and  local  entities  are  permitted  to  issue 

the  subject  of  the  greatest  lobbying  ef-  Congress  in  order  to  obtain  the  so-called  income-tax-free  bonds,  this  "loophole"  In 

fort  in  modem  times.  The  basis  for  this  new  grant-,  of  $5  billion.  He  offers  the  Federal  revenue  laws  reduced  the  Ped- 

lobbylng   effort  is  understandable,   for  Governors  of  the  different  States  free  eral  revenue  Income  potential  by  $3  bll- 

It  is  based  upon:  One,  the  Nixon  admin-  funds  to  embark  on  politically  popular  lion  In  1970.  This  amounts  to  a  Federal 

Istratlon's  political  strategy  for  the  1972  projects  and  to  dispense  favors  through  subsidy  to  local  taxing  bodies  and  gives 

campaign:  and,  two,  local  government  the  use  of  federally  collected  tax  money,  them  an  advantage  over  Federal  bonds, 

cupidity:   that  is,  the  erroneous  belief  Unpopular  tax  recommendations  will  no  whose  Interest  Income  is  taxable, 

that  they  can  obtain  something  for  noth-  Icmger  be  required  and  any  deficiency  in  Another    important    revenue-sharing 

ing  at  the  local  level.  available   fimds  can  be  blamed  on  the  area  is  the  system  of  Federal  grants  to 

President  Johnson's  last  budget,  which  Congress.  the  States  for  public  works  projects.  This 
expired  on  June  30,  1969,  provided  an  "^  Just  this  side  of  the  picture  is  pre-  will  amount  to  $6,653,000,000  in  1971,  for 
actual  surplus  of  $3,236,000,000.  Presl-  sented,  sis  it  now  is,  there  is  no  wonder  water  resources,   sewage   disposal,  and 
dent  Nixon's  first  acts',  after  taking  office  that  77  percent  of  those  recently  polled  many  other  Items. 
In    1969,   were   to   dismantle   economic  were  In  favor  of  revenue  sharing.  Grants  were  made  to  colleges  and  unl- 
pollcles  which    had  resulted  In  a  5y2-  The  revenue-sharing  concept  is  not  versities,  for  research  and  development, 
percent  average  annual  growth  In  pro-  "®w.  The  Federal  Government  has  been  in  the  estimated  amount  of  $1,653,000,000 
ductlvlty  for  8  years.  He  instituted  In  sharing  federally  coUected  tax  revenues  in  fiscal  yearl971. 
their  place  policies  which  have  resulted  '^^  the  States,  cities,  counties  and  in-  Numerous  grants  have  been  made  to 
in    the   highest   unemployment   in    20  divlduals  for  the  past  40  years.  Billions  nongovernment  organi2atlons  for  pro- 
years,  a  business  recession,  no  economic  o'  dollars  of  federally  coUected  taxes  are  grams,  such  as: 
growth  and  inflationary  interest  rates,  shared  every  year  by  means  of  Federal  community  acUon  programs  _    $368, 400.  ooo 

Obviously,  these  policies  have  adversely  Programs,  such  as:  social  security,  health    Head  start 360,  ooo.  ooo 

affected  city,  county,  and  State  govern-  and  assistance,  $50.5  billion  in   round     Job  training.. 260, 700, ooo 

ments  numbers;  veterans' benefits,  $5.8  billion;     FoUow  through 69,000,000 

Unemployed  people  cannot  pay  taxes  unem^oyment  compensation.  $5.6   bU-     3|;5|^^««"^<=«« Se'SSS'Z 

on  money  which  they  do  not  earn  or  "o";  Federal  retirement  programs,  $8.4  special  impact  MhooTaidi:.':       36,"  100,' 000 

products  they  do  not  manufacture.  Busi-  billion;      nutrition     programs,      school  Law  enforcement  education..        26,100,000 

nessmen  cannot  pay  taxes  on  bankrupt-  lunches,  food  stamps,  and  so  forth,  $2.7     Migrant  programs 23,200,000 

cles  or  unearned  profits.  High  inter«st  bUUon:  housing  assistance,  $812  million;                                                  . 

rates  drained  the  economy  of  in  excess  ^^^  miscellaneous  programs,  for  a  total              Total 1, 240, 700,000 

of  $40  billion  each  year.  The  revenue  in-  °^J'^*'P'^   ^^^°JL  T?®*f,  AfUfes  were  ^^j.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 

come  of  all  levels  of  Government  had  taken  from  the  Presidents  budget  and  gentleman  yield? 

to  decrease  as  a  result.  from  the  economic  report.  Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Adding  to  the  above  problems  was  As  an  example,  the  people  of  my  con-  man  from  New  York, 
the  requirement  that  spending  for  Gov-  Kressional  district,  the  19th  Congres-  j^j.  sTRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
emment  expenses  had  to  increase,  due  sional  District  of  California,  received  ^  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
to  Inflation— rising  prices,  and  costs  of  $4,695,800  in  social  security  benefits  In  fomia  for  his  presentation  with  regard 
goods  and  money.  l^'^O-  The  people  of  Los  Angeles  County  to  this  subject.  I  think  he  has  given  a 

Two  million  more  people  were  out  of  F®*^"^®^  $1.1   bUlion  in  social  security  very  excellent  statement,  and  the  figures 

work  than  in  1968,  increasing  the  costs  benefits  which  were  paid  to  772,000  peo-  he  gives  us  are,  I  think,  figures  that  ought 

of  social  programs  of  all  kinds.  P^®-  to  be  understood  and  ought  to  be  in- 

As  a  result,  State  and  local  govern-  ^  addition  to  the  $74  billion  of  fed-  eluded  in  the  present  discussion  of  this 

ments  which  were  spending  at  a  rate  of  ^^^^^  coUected  taxes  shared  with  per-  matter  of  revenue  sharing. 

$100.7  bUllon  each  year  in   1968  were  ^^^'  federally  coUected  revenues  estl-  As  I  think  the  gentleman  from  CaUfor- 

spending  at  a  rate  of  $124.8  biUion  at  the  "^^ted  at  $30,296,700,000  wlU  be  shared  nla  is  weU  aware,  one  of  the  original 

end  of  1970,  an  Increase  of  $24.1  bll-  "^^^  ^^ate  and  local  governments  during  and  most  vocal  of  the  exponents  of  this 

Uon  each  year.  This  is  the  largest  In-  the  fiscal  year  1971  through  direct  Fed-  revenue  sharing  is  the  Governor  of  my 

crease  in  history.  eral  formula  grants,  for  such  diverse  pur-  own  State  of  New  York.  The  Governor 

Federal  spending,  however    remained  ^^"^  *^  V^Mxc  assistance,  old-age  assist-  for  some  time  has  been  trying  to  seU  the 

constant  during  the  same  period  *"*^®-  °"°*^  assistance,  assistance  to  de-  idea  not  only  in  New  York  State  but  also 

The    irroaa    pffpct    of    tJip    mispirlHprf  pendent  children,  and  SO  forth.  This  reve-  very  frequently,  every  other  day  or  so, 

ecSLlf  ^Uc5?^utltae?lboTe  pfaJlS  Zl  ^  f"^"?  the  tune  of  about  $9.5  here  in  Washington,  that  New  York  is 

State  and  k>cal  eovernmrntTln  a  defl-  ^^^"^  ^°''  P"*''^*^  assistance;  for  educa-  paying  some  $21  or  $22  bUllon  a  year  in 

clt  financial   position  in   spite   of   in-  S?^;^^l'i^"HP^;i°L''^^  ^^'  ^^} }^  ^^"iP^^tf''  ""^ }^  ''°^ 

creased  Federal  grants-in-aid  of  $6  bll-  ^^^°"'  ^°^  ^^^"^  services,  $4.3  bmion;  to  the  State  on  the  doUars  that  we  pay 

lion  over  a  2-vear  oeriod   TTie  reducwl  ^°^  housing  and  community  development,  in. 

nZ^r  of  uSJyere  ^re  rJ!uSSd  to  ^^  *'"^^°"-  "^^^  *^"«  ^  ^  ^^°^^  ^^ring  Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  famUlar  with 

SaT^rM^^of'SM  ^  t^^^^^TJSrrl^^^^  t.at  argument,  and,  of  coui.e.  It  is  fal- 

«iS'?f  tSeT9T;iSn?Sf/,^lln;  «^^'  ^^^^  "^^'^^^  ^^°°^  ^2  bllUon  MrSTRATTON.  It  is  completely  fal- 

SS^a?5  to  the  1972  oSen^^  eSS  ^^  ^^^O'  ^  ^^O  bUlion  in  1971-Usten  to  lacious.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  check 

2^    nn^  nrnnoic  t^  -hohSttf^  h^o  this-uow  provide  morc  than  20  percent  into  the  actual  figures,  and  it  shows  that 

JS^  fn  ThP  Pv^fof  f^P  ^h^^S^nai^  °'  ^^  state  and  local  revenues.  In  we  get  back  51  cents  out  of  every  dol- 

^/^™i^,p  I^Hrf^^^^ic      Jf  California  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  these  lar.  And  this  gibes  almost  exactly  with 

♦+^1,  JhT^™«r»«f  V^^^^^lf^t?;^.^^!.^  revenues  amounted  to  27  percent  of  the  the  figure  the  gentleman  from  California 

toough  it  means  a  complete  reversal  of  total  State  revenues;  $2  biUion  out  of  a  is  presenting. 

f^fnf^TThp  ^J^}^^?^,     f  ,Q^oTo?«"  ^^1  o^  State  and  Federal  revenues  of  Not  only  that,  but  the  Governor  has 

?^fln   oin  the  campaigns  of  1952.  1956.  $7.5  bmion.  In  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  convinced  everybody  in  New  York  State 

ivw,  ana  i»OB.                        ,    „     ^  °^  Ju^e  30,  1970,  Federal  revenues  ac-  that  this  money  is  free  money,  and  that 

There    Is    another   reversal.   He   has  counted  for  30  percent  of  CaUfornia's  we  down  here  in  Washington  are  sitting 

dropped  the  slick  Madison  Avenue  ap-  total  revenues;  $2,498  million  out  of  a  on  it,  and  are  apparently  reluctant  to 

preach,  and  adopted  the  approach  of  the  total  of  State  and  Federal  revenues  of  give  It  back  to  the  States,  and  that  aU 

patent  medicine  salesman.  He  offers  tax-  $8,237  mlUion.  For  Instance,  the  Univer-  we  have  to  do  Is  pass  a  bUl  and  aU  this 

payers  the  false  hope  of  tax  relief  and  slty  of  CaUfomia  received  $469,162,000  free  money  wiU  come  back, 

the    county    supervisors,    mayors,    and  in  Federal  money  in  fiscal  year  1970.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  de- 
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luged  with  lettere,  as  the  gentleman  has  the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  ture  of  the  Interest  on  the  State  and  local 

gtated,  by  people  saying,  "Why.  don't  greatly  indebted  to  our  distinguished  col-  debts— $8  5  bUllon  If  we  ^d  toeVenfle 

you  give  us  the  money  you  havo  got  that  league  for  his  most  able  and  effective  man's  figure,  it  comes  to  $11  5  bSi 

belongs  to  us?    And,  of  course,  what  any  presentation.  Mr   HOLIFIELD  In  other  wonisthp 

Congressmaii  can  point  out  Is  that  that  Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle-  local  taxpayer  is  aUow«l  to  S  thosl 

money  Is  not  free.  We  shaU  either  have  to  man.  taxes  off  his  incometax'' 

go  $5  bmion  further  Into  debt  to  coUect  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  That  is  right 

it.  or  els.  we  wUl  have  to  raise  taxes  our-  wUl  the  gentleman  yield?  Mr  HOI^iTEUl  ThPrpfmi  it  f.V«.« 

selves,  and  that  of  com^  is  the  pur-  Mr.  HOLIFIELD^I  yield  to  the  gen-  far^^^e^SS' SSverS^entMl  ^Jl 

pose  of  this,  because  Governor  Rocke-  tleman.  cerned  a^  ^otto^Ip  rilSn^Hon   w^^^ 

feller  in  New  York  has  done  a  beautiful  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  ?^^^  S^t£e  S?  a  suSsiS^ 

and  a  very  clever  propaganda  seUlng  job  I,  too,  want  to  commend  my  coUeague  Mr.lxDNG  of  MaS^Uind  eScSt  and 

of  makmg  the  situation  such  that  if  he  from  CaUfornla  for  taking  the  leader-  .when  the  Stet^  WvtWt^^  oT.V^ 

SritaTlSisVafre'to'do' w?S^^  "^l  ^"  ^J^^^  '  *^  ^  V^'^  ^-  P^^  d^o^aSSi^TSsTome; 

the  State  legislature  to  do,  we  down  whUe  endeavor,  showing  what  a  phony  'to  $2.9  bUUon  through  thereal  Dronertv 

here  m  Congress  are  going  to  be  blamed  proposition  revenue  sharing  Is.  tax  and  S^6  bUJlon  thrSg^Sle  S^S 

for  an  increase  in  taxes  m  New  York  Now  the  other  gentleman  from  Call-  sales  toxtocom^  tax ^nfrivtl/p«!n^ 

^T.  f^\^^.  ^,  *  ^^^**"  situation,  fomia  has  just  pointed  out  that  prob-  S  gSl^e  2S        '  "^    "^^^  ^^''  ^^ 

and  I  thUik  it  is  time  for  us  to  take  the  ably  the  States  would  be  better  off  if  the  ^^  sSn  if'  much  larger  than  the 

counteroffensive,  as  the  genUeman  from  Federal  Government  took  over  the  wel-  amount  TmonS  which  toe  Cra«Ss 

Califorma  has  done.  fare  burden.  I  think  the  Governor  of  my  ^S^^v^t^JaJ^riJ^t^^^J^ 

Mr.  HOUFTELD.  I  agree  with  the  gen-  own  State  has  indicated  that  Mai?5^d  S?  i5i?er    t^e    «venue"s^g   SS" 

STntSut  oS""'  '^'  "'^"'""^  '°^  JLS  T"?^'t>?^  iS  "^Tf  °^'  "  "^^J  ^^enUuy  fJS  mone^lSlSmtK 

axa  coninDuuons.  better  off,  if  the  Federal  Government  to  t^  hilHnn  nr  *a  Miiinn    T>,ia  r^r^^^ 

I  might  say  that  the  same  thing  has  did  take  over  the  basic  welfare  program  S^  j5^t  ^rSe  Ind  h^SSy  ^iSS 

Mppened   in  the  State  of  CaUfomia.  I  would  Uke  to  comment  on  the  gentie-  from  the  cSvernorsTototofTew-Sey 

Governor  Reagan's  tongue  is  hanging  man's  point  that  apparenUy  the  Gov-  have  to  toke  the  resDonSbiUtv  f ot  voMn^ 

out  because  he  thinks  he  Is  going  to  get  emors  of  some  of  these  States  want  to  S texSonthei^Se 

a  lot  of  these  so-caUed  free  funds.  But  Put  the  burden  of  taxing  on  the  Federal  Mr  HOLIFIELD  ITiat  is  rleht 

what  it  reaUy  amounts  to  is  that  they  are  Government  and  on  their  Congressmen  Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  But  It  is  tpv- 

asking  the  gentleman  from  New  York  so  they  can  enjoy  the  spending  without  enue  sharing  after  the  fact  neverthelMs 

(Mr.  STRATTON)   and  the  gentleman  in  the  responsibUlty  for  taxing.  If  they  were  Mr  HOiSteS)  It  ctrtkSv  iTl  ^' 

£!  rw^^f,^°''"'?"^   ^^  ^"^^  °'  '^^"^  ^"""^l  "^'1^  ^^  ^°P'«'  ^^^  ^^-  predate  that  point'.  It  is  a  good  point  to 

Sfnfi^lvp^c    «^'li^^  ^T*  ^  P"^  ****"-  ^.""^  '^°'^'^  °°*  ^  **^^  '^*  Congress  Uke  and  it  adds  to  my  gener^si^ary 

tional  taxes  on  the  local  people,  coUect  to  borrow  money  to  turn  it  over  to  the  which  I  am  going  to  get  to  now 

It  and  then  send  it  to  them  on  a  silver     States.        '    Mr.  DANIELSON    Mr    Speaker   wUl 

platter  to  spend  for  anything  they  want,  Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  Is  right.  I  am  the  gentleman  yield?           °P^a*er,  wui 

just  so  they  can  get  us  to  do  their  dirty  going  to  get  to  that  point  in  a  few  mln-  Mr  HOLIFIELD  WUl  the  gentleman 

work  of  taxing  the  people,  and  then  Lady  utes  to  show  exactly  what  the  gentleman  hoW  Ws  iwuest  for  a  momSt^d  IhPn 

Bountiful,  or  Gentleman  Bountiful,  wUl  is  saying  is  true.  I  want  t^Veld  t^  wS^lTl  iSoS 

^ve  the  free  money  to  the  local  poUtl-  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  What  they  he  Ss  ?veS  vSu^e  SLtlS  to 

clans  to  spend  on  anything  they  decide  are  doing  Is  scarcely  the  honest  thing  to  Smke                 valuable  contribution  to 

^E-SA^^O^S'the  gentleman  WUl  ""^The  gentieman  has  pointed  out  a  num.  ^nXnXtXl=^erS'SSrS 

yield  for  one  further  observation.  I  might  ber  of  things  that  we  are  already  doing  ^mehow  not  relSg  rev^^???Se 

say  that  I  have  ah-eady  Introduced  legls-  to  share  revenues  with  the  States.  S^  to  b^efite^d  se^cT  A^ 

latlon  which  would  permit  the  States  I  think  the  gentleman  mentioned  the  J^pJtuTateTe  malw  itlSThf inLSS 

and  local  communities  to  levy  a  kind  of  a  exclusion  of  Interest  on  State  and  local  J^fVuSwtoi  tobS  of  flSSL     ^"^'^^ 

piggyback  tax  on  the  Federal  tax  struc-  debts ;  Is  that  not  right?  ®  louowmg  taoies  of  figures . 

ture.  We  collect  it,  levy  it  on  their  own  Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right,  and  it  ^"^^^t^  Collkctto  Bbvdto.  Sharhj  Wfth 

citizens,  we  wUl  coUect  it,  tum  It  back  amounts  to  $3  bUUon  In  subsidies  in  a  mi      "*  **™  '""  ^*""  ™  ^^^'^  "^*** 

to  them  at  no  expense,  but  in  that  cir-  year.  »     ^     ..     ^  ..,    ... 

cumstance  they  wUl  have  to  take  respon-  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Yes.  That  fig-  '""*'  *'''""**  '*<'"«^'i'  «^*'i  persons 

sibUlty  for  that  Increased  revenue  ure  is  reasonably  close  to  the  figure  I  *^^^^  security,  health  and 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  think  that  ^*^e-  Ve^rST^eite •^S'  bm'  SS§'  ^ 

WIU  be  as  poUticaUy  popular  as  the  pie  ,  B"*  ^  wonder  whether  the  gentleman  SS^l^f**^^"^^:     "•^''^•'^ 

to  the  sky  that  has  a  "free"  tag  on  It  "*^  **^  developed  the  fact  that  we  al-       tioo .„..        6  643  ooo  ooo 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker   will  the  ""^^^y  have  revenue  sharing  Insofar  as  Federal     reUrement     pro- 
gentleman  yield?                        '  taxes  are  levied  by  the  States  and  locaU-  grama 8,487.000.000 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  ties.  I  have  figures  from  the  Depart-  Nutrition   programs    (food 

^^^^               xjiu^.  X  yiem  w>  cne  genue-  nient  of  the  Treasury  which  show  how  stamps,    school    lunches, 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  speaker,  I  would  ra?Cto^Se°"''""*°* "^ ^^  Ho^^-a^isun^-:::::::::  ''I^IZZ 

To^  deWaSon  ^^f  ii^^^'^  1"^°  The  taxpayer  can  deduct  from  his  >^^^'»~™  Programs....          74,  ooo,  ooo 

CaXTUa  (S?  wn™f  ^^^'"k?  ^°^  ^^^^'•^  ^  "t"™  «^ery  doUar  that  the  1^,1.1 74  I7l  000  ooo 

^amorma  (Mr.  HoLiriELD)  for  his  most  State  has  levied  in  easolinp  taxps  nrnn  ««,  i'i,uuu,uuu 

^isive  and  thoughtful  presentauon  to-  erty  ^ei^t^^e'^^^  ^"^^^^^  a^^lSi?!^^'^"  "^'^'°*'"  ^"'^' 

'  S£ll6S  ^&X6S  r^  "' 

As  our  distinguished  coUeague  knows,  Mr.  HOLIFIELD    No    I  do  not  have  ^'■<»"*«-*"-«'«»  *«  ^*'»*«  <"»<»  ^<^  governments 

«t^2«r,  ^ve  tiiscussed  on  a  number  of  that  In  my  speech.'  But  I  am  glad  the  ^^!!L  assistance    (old-age 

occasions  perhaps  a  much  more  desir-  gentleman  haTbroughtthatuD^aSe  »-«i«*«>««'    blind    assist- 

SSg  bv  L^nf^!  SSr*  ^^^^""^  know  how  many  bUUons  of  doUars  that  Transpo^tToir  -^— c^m:     "•'^■^''^ 

snanng  by  having  the  Federal  Govern-  would  run  into.                                                  meroe 6  366  800  ooo 

wSt  flXvp?**!*^^  responsibUlty  of  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  have  the  health  services III     4:38s;3oo;ooo 

sibUitv  nf  o  ?Jr,      *  Patlonal  respon-  figures  here  which  I  Just  got  from  the  ^»;^^    "^    community 

^-^v^.uLL^*^*^  problem,  to  wit,  the  Treasury.                                                      development  a,  oos,  lOO,  ooo 

m^^^L  H!^  ^  ^^^  ^^  welfare  pay-  Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  very  good  B^^i««iment   and   natural 

ment  situation.  Mr  Ti-MW^«#ix«™i„!,^   rrl        ^^'^  resources 877,200,000 

I  would  like  to  repeat  aeain    T  thinir  *fl¥^i^«°f  ^*!^^^- ?^F  "*"/ *°  Agriculture  and  rural  devel- 

«.c  w  repeat  agam,  I  think  $8.5  bmion— excluding  the  Interest  fea-  cement 667, 900,000 
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Various  other  grants $485 ,  500,  000 

Law  enforcement  assist- 
ance    337,300,000 

National  Guard  and  emer- 
gency planning 41,800,000 

State  aid  to  veterans  (Fed- 
eral grant) 22,700,000 

Total —     30.296,700,000 

Grants  to  community  nongovernmental 
organizations 
Community      action      pro- 
grams   $368,400,000 

Head  Start 360,000,000 

Job    training 260,700.000 

Follow  Through 69,000,000 

Legal   services 61,000,000 

VISTA   36,200,000 

Special  Impact  school  aid--  36,100,000 

Law  enforcement  education.  26,  100,  000 

Migrant   programs 23,200,000 

Total    1,240,700,000 

Other  grants  and  subsidies   to   States 
Subsidy  to  State  and  local 

bondj $3,000,000,000 

Public  works  grants 6,653,000,000 

Research  grants  to  colleges 

and  universities 1,653,000,000 

Total   11.306,000,000 

Summary 

Funds  shared  directly  with 

persons   $74,171,000,000 

Grants-in-aid  to  State  and 

local  governments 30,296.700.000 

Grants  to  community  non- 
governmental organl2sa- 
tlons    - 1,240.700,000 

Other  grants  and  subsidies 

to  States 11.306.000.000 

Total  Federal  revenue 
sharing  Fiscal  Year 
1971     117,014,400.000 

This  totals  $117,014,400,000;  $117  bil- 
lion— keep  that  in  your  mind — because 
that  is  the  revenue  sharing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  collects  and  sends  back 
to  the  States,  the  counties,  the  cities,  and 
other  entities. 

How  much  did  we  spend  last  year?  Not 
how  much  did  we  collect  in  Federal  taxes, 
but  how  much  did  we  spend;  $212,755,- 
000.000  in  fiscal  year  1971.  So  we  actually 
returned  $117  billion  out  of  $212  billion. 
Fifty-flve  percent  of  Federal  collections 
was  sent  back  to  the  States,  the  cities, 
and  the  counties  for  roadbuildlng  and 
all  the  other  grant-in-aid  programs.  The 
remaining  $95  billion  provided  for  na- 
tional defense,  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  Postal  Service,  and  other  govern- 
mental services,  including  Federal  con- 
struction and  the  general  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Do  you  have  any 
figures,  Mr.  Holifield,  showing  the  ex- 
pense to  the  State,  local,  and  county  gov- 
ernments of  administering  these  plans 
through  simply  having  to  put  on  extra 
employees  to  figure  out  this  web  of  pro- 
grams that  we  have — four  or  five  differ- 
ent agencies  Involved  in  manpower  train- 
ing and  different  things?  Do  you  have 
any  figures  that  show  Just  how  much  we 
have  added  to  the  State  overhead  seeking 
these  so-called  Federal  giveaways? 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  agree  with  me  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  whatever  administrative  costs 
are  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  net 
amoimt  which  they  do  receive,  which 
nms  pretty  high. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  agree  that  it 
Is 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  are  not  talking 
about  improving  the  method  of  getting 
this  money  to  the  people.  For  example, 
I  can  tell  you  right  quick  that  the  $74 
bilUon  which  has  to  do  with  social  se- 
curity, with  Federal  income  taxes,  with 
GI  benefits,  and  military  pensions,  goes 
through  the  mail  with  very  little  cost. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  And  that  is  not 
involved  in  revenue  sharing  one  way  or 
the  other? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  involved  in  re- 
venue sharing  because  we  pass  the  laws, 
and  we  raise  the  taxes  that  pay  it. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  It  was  my  under- 
standing, sir,  if  you  will  continue  to 
yield 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Social  security 
is  supposed  to  be  a  trust  fund.  Of  course, 
we  know  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  trust 
fimd.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  a  trust  fund 
that  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  social  security  is  a  law  that 
was  passed  by  the  Congress,  that  it  levies 
a  tax  on  the  employer  and  the  employee. 
I  happen  to  be  an  employer  of  a  number 
of  employees  in  private  life,  and  I  know 
that  I  am  matching  their  contributions 
from  their  salaries  with  an  employer 
contribution.  So  it  is  a  Federal  tax  levied 
upon  the  people  of  this  coimtry,  both 
the  person  who  is  going  to  get  the  social 
security,  and  the  person  who  helps  to  pay 
it — the  employer  as  well  as  the  employee. 
The  Government  does  collect  it  and  the 
Government  does  send  it  to  them.  This 
is  true  of  Federal  pensions,  imemploy- 
ment  compensation,  and  all  the  other 
similar  activities  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  KXTYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  am  happy  to 
hear  the  gentleman  has  come,  as  all  of 
us  have,  to  calling  it  social  security  taxes 
instead  of  an  insurance  oremium.  That 
is  truly  what  It  Is. 

Of  course,  that  is  truly  what  it  is.  For 
so  long  we  all  rather  gloriously  tried  to 
call  it  something  else,  such  as  insurance. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  insurance,  because  it  gives  to  the  peo- 
ple who  get  it  very  much  the  same  sort 
of  payments  as  from  an  insurance  pol- 
icy. We  contribute  toward  it  as  we  con- 
tribute payments  toward  an  insurance 
policy.  So  both  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee contribute  to  it,  and  we  can  quib- 
ble about  whether  it  is  insurance  or  taxes. 
The  main  thing  is  that  it  is  levied  be- 
cause of  Federal  legislation  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  Federal  Government  back  to 
the  people. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  May  I  ask  one 
more  question? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  gentleman 


said  a  while  ago  that  the  cities  and  coun- 
ties are  perfectly  willing  to  spend  mon- 
ey to  get  money. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  To  me  this  is  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  the  situation.  We  are 
part  of  it,  as  the  cities  are  part  of  it.  and 
the  counties  and  the  States  are  part  of  it. 
The  idea  that  we  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  dangle  the  carrot  and  cause  them 
to  spend  their  money — as  the  money  we 
spend  is  their  money — we  dangle  the 
carrot  and  cause  them  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money  just  as  we  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  cannot  have  a 
program  of  grants-in-aid  without  having 
administrative  costs.  We  can  argue  if  we 
want  that' the  costs  are  too  high.  I  am 
not  arguing  that  point  at  this  time.  May- 
be we  could  cut  them  by  10  percent  or  20 
percent.  I  do  not  know  how  much  we 
could  cut  them,  and  I  would  be  for  cut- 
ting costs  wherever  they  might  be  cut, 
but  nevertheless  we  are  not  going  to  get 
any  kind  of  grant-in-aid  programs  with- 
out some  type  of  administrative  over- 
sight. 

We  tried  that  for  a  while  in  the  high- 
way fund,  and  we  ran  into  so  much 
corruption — so  much  corruption  at  the 
local  level,  I  might  add — and  so  much 
venality  that  we  have  to  follow  these 
f  imds  through  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  find  the  funds  winding  up  in 
somebody's  shoebox  in  a  closet,  as  was 
the  case  a  short  while  ago. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  worst  mess 
in  administration  has  been  at  the  local 
levels  in  administration  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. This  is  the  worse  mess  I  have 
seen. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  local  govern- 
ment does  have  something  to  say  about 
administration.  In  the  first  place,  the 
local  government  applies  for  the  funds 
for  specific  purposes,  and  it  qualifies  for 
the  funds,  and  it  binds  itself  to  do  certain 
things  in  the  way  of  administering  those 
funds. 

But  we  do  not  have  the  large-scale 
venality.  We  may  have  excessive  costs  in 
administration,  but  there  has  been  no 
large-scale  venality  that  I  know  of  with 
the  Federal  programs.  Occasionally 
there  will  be  some  person  on  welfare  who 
should  not  be  on  it,  or  occasionally  a  per- 
son that  is  employed  will  be  getting  an 
unemployment  check;  sure. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
point  of  administrative  costs,  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  New  York  State  under 
our  existing  education  programs,  the 
State  Education  Department  in  Albany 
has  to  make  up  some  21  statewide  edu- 
cation plans  pursuant  to  the  various  aid 
to  education  programs  that  come 
through  Albany.  These  programs  pro- 
vide about  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation in  New  York  State.  Their  admin- 
istrative costs  are  staggering.  New  York 
State  has  gotten  into  these  programs, 
feeling  that  it  could  not  afford  not  to  go 
into  them,  but  it  has  serious  questions 
as  to  whether  it  can  afford  to  continue 
in  them  at  this  level  of  benefit  and  at 
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this  level  of  administrative  costs.  This 
is  one  of  the  major  issues. 

I  regret  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman's 
presentation  in  full. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  It  will  be  in  the 
RECORD  in  the  morning.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  it  in  its  entirety.  I  hope 
he  will  find  it  worthwhile  reading. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  We  are  fortunate,  in- 
deed, to  have  such  heavy  artillery 
brought  to  bear  on  this  problem  and  the 
program  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man I  did  it  on  my  own  because  of  my 
interest  in  this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
lias  not  in  any  way  contributed  to  the 
confusion  I  find  widespread  about  the 
issue  of  the  special  and  general  revenue 
sharing. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  be  glad  to  talk 
about  that,  and  if  the  gentleman  will 
allow  me,  I  will  proceed  with  the  bal- 
ance of  my  speech. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  that 
point,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Legcett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  want 
to  compUment  the  chairman  of  our  Cali- 
fornia delegation  on  the  outstanding 
contribution  he  is  making  in  clearing  up 
the  fog  on  the  specific  and  general  reve- 
nue-sharing concepts.  I  think  we  need 
to  talk  about  this.  There  has  been  some 
talk  that  perhaps  the  local  governments 
spend  too  much  money  in  administra- 
tive costs  in  trying  to  figure  out  what 
Federal  programs  they  are  entitled  to. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  contem- 
plated the  costs  the  local  governments 
are  going  to  have  to  go  to  when  they 
start  managing  and  administering  all  the 
local  training  programs  that  have  been 
apparently  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

All  we  are  going  to  be  doing  is  trsuis- 
ferring  the  bureaucracy  from  the  exist- 
ing Federal  Establishment  to  the  local 
establishment.  We  will  have  it  there,  and 
if  the  program  goes  askew,  if  we  have 
no  controls  or  conditions  on  it,  certainly 
the  function  of  the  Congress  is  going  to 
be  relatively  valueless. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  if  we  are 
going  to  take  $10  billion  out  of  existing, 
well-thought-out  subjects  and  programs 
the  Congress  has  passed  over  the  years, 
and  desecrate  those  programs  by 
emasculating  their  funds,  and  then  just 
funnel  that  to  local  cities  and  counties, 
asking  them  to  do  our  function,  we  have 
to  recognize  that  $10  billion  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  fiexible  function  we 
have  here  in  the  Congress.  I  have  heard 
It  said  we  have  on  the  order  of  $25  bil- 
lion worth  of  fiexible  authority.  We  do 
not  have  authority  over  the  $79  billion 
we  are  spending  in  defense  for  1972,  but 
we  do  have  it  in  some  of  these  other 
general  areas. 

Here  what  we  plan  to  do  is  to  take  $10 
billion  out  of  existing  programs,  per- 
haps 35  or  40  percent  of  our  existing  au- 
thority, and  to  funnel  it  to  the  local 
areas. 

I  want  to  say  that  when  we  desecrate 
the  water  development  program,  as  we 


have  done  in  the  northern  pert  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  the  wrong  approach.  We 
should  have  started  some  dams  this  year. 
Two  or  three  are  very  critical  for  fiood 
control  development. 

We  should  have  continued  in  our  space 
budget  at  a  reasonable  level,  perhaps  a 
$3.3  billion  level.  Instead,  in  order  to  get 
money  for  revenue  sharing  we  have 
emasculated  the  space  budget  to  the  $3.1 
billion  level,  which  terminates  the 
NERVA  program.  Very  frankly,  in  Sac- 
ramento we  are  unable  to  build  nuclear 
rockets  at  the  local  level  after  we  get 
money  from  the  Federal  Government. 

We  have  no  shipbuilding  in  a  naval 
shipyard  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
not  for  4  years.  We  are  unable  to  build 
ships  in  our  Navy  shipyards  when  we  get 
funds  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Needless  to  say,  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  areas  where  we  are  totally  im- 
poverished. I  believe  we  have  to  recog- 
nize what  we  have  given  up  as  we  at- 
tempt to  give  something  in  a  poke  to  the 

cities.  

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  continue  for  a  few  min- 
utes, I  will  touch  on  some  of  the  things 
he  has  brought  up.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  do  not  want  to  Inter- 
rupt, because  this  has  been  a  very  fine 
and  brief  analysis  of  some  of  the  things 
we  might  run  into. 

I  first  want  to  say  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  making  a  statement  in 
depth  on  this  subject  at  this  time  and  is 
making  a  contribution.  He  is  starting  us 
thinking.  I  believe  we  all  need  to  study  all 
sides  of  this  matter. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman's  colleague 
from  CaUfornia  that  there  are  many 
things  we  need  to  do  as  well  as  to  bolster 
up  local  governments.  Local  governments 
are  not  the  only  things  local  there  are  in 
the  country.  I  find  many  local  govern- 
ments very  reluctant  to  see  programs 
dismantled  which  are  underu-ay  now  and 
they  themselves  have  to  choose  between 
local  programs  that  are  beneficial,  per- 
haps on  a  wide  area  such  as  a  dam  in 
northern  California,  and  something  that 
is  politically  very  sensitive  in  the  com- 
munity or  in  the  locality,  on  which  they 
must  spend  the  money  we  send  them. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  for  his 
contribution  to  this  discussion. 

The  Speaker  has  brought  out  a 
point  that  local  decisions  are  noi  quickly 
arrived  at.  We  know  of  instances  where 
urban  development  and  other  local  proj- 
ects, such  as  building  a  dam,  have  been 
matters  of  local  controversy  for  5  or  10 
or  15  years  before  they  came  up  with  a 
consensus  locally. 

This  woiild  throw  the  whole  ongoing 
program  of  the  Federal  Government,  in 
its  grant  to  local  governments  and 
matching  money,  and  so  forth,  into  con- 
fusion. 

Let  me  comment  now  a  little  on  the 
philosophy   of   the  Federal  versus  the 
State  system. 
The  drafters  of  our  Federal  Constitu- 


tion wisely  divided  governmental  power 
into  four  divisions.  First,  power  was  di- 
vided between  the  Federal  Government 
tind  the  reserved  power  of  the  States.  The 
powers  of  the  Federal  Goverrunent  were 
again  divided  into  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  branches.  The  granting 
of  power  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  reservation  of  power  to  the  States 
was  also  a  grant  and  a  reservation  of 
governmental  responsibility. 

The  Federal  Government  was  granted 
the  power  to  levy  taxes  "to  provide  for 
the  national  defense"  and  "to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States."  The  States  reserved  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  to  tax  for  State 
purposes.  Local  jurisdictions  under  State 
constitutions  have  been  given  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  taxing 
power  at  the  local  level. 

Elected  oflBcials  at  the  Federal  level, 
and  at  the  State  and  local  level,  are 
xmder  mandates  from  those  who  elected 
them  to  tax  and  spend  wisely  for  pur- 
poses within  their  several  jurisdictions. 
This  mandate  is  completely  ignored  by 
the  proposal  to  make  "no  strings"  be- 
quests of  federally  collected  taxes  to 
State  and  locsJ  politicianfi  to  spend  ss 
they  see  fit. 

Under  the  federal  system  State  and 
local  governments  could  additionally 
raise  taxes  for  local  programs  and  needs 
and  appropriate  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses. Examples  are:  The  salaries  of 
elected  appointed  officials,  management 
of  local  roads,  water  and  sewer  projects, 
salaries  of  teachers,  school  buildings  and 
equipment.  State  and  local  parks,  police 
and  fire  protection.  These  are  some  of 
the  local  functions,  and  local  taxes  are 
levied  for  them  by  locally  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taxed  and  appropriated  for 
purposes  which  are  national  In  scope,  and 
I  underline  the  word  "national."  such  as 
the  programs  that  I  listed  previously. 
National  problems  are  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed  among   the   States   or   among 
counties  and  cities  within  those  States. 
The  recession  has  not  affected  all  areas 
equally.  There  are  pockets  of  high  un- 
employment and  concentrations  of  the 
poor.  Educational  facilities  and  teacher 
abilities  vary  greatly  between  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Minority  groups 
have  tended  to  concentrate  in  certain 
areas.     Environmental     problems     are 
greater  in  certain  areas  than  in  others. 
They  are  the  basic  reasons  why  Federal 
t£ix  money  has  not  been  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  population,  in  the  past,  with- 
in the  States.  Federally  collected  money 
has   been   channeled    to    the    areais   of 
greatest  need  through  programs  designed 
to  see  that  it  reaches  those  who  are  in 
greatest  need.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  President's  proposal  to  share  $5  bil- 
lion in  general  revenues,  on  a  no-strings 
basis,  and  on  a  population  basis,  is  un- 
sound. National  need  programs  cannot 
be  equitably  allotted  on  a  State  popula- 
tion and  "revenue  effort"  formula. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league in  the  adjoining  district  of  Cali- 
fornia who  has  had  a  most  Interesting 
study  made  of  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles 
Coimty,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  I 
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hold  a  copy  in  my  liand  also  and  I  will 
append  it  to  my  remarks.  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  revealing  things.  Remember 
that  this  is  the  administration's  general 
revenue-sharing  plan  and  is  taken  from 
their  documents — documents  which  they 
furnished  each  Member. 

I  will  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  to 
make  some  comment  on  the  cities  that 
he  is  personally  acquainted  with,  located 
in  his  district. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, the  dean  of  my  delegation,  and  the 
Congressman  from  the  adjoining  district. 
On  quite  a  different  tack  and  without 
regard  to  the  soundness  of  the  concept 
of  sharing  revenue  which  we  do  not  have 
now,  and  without  regard  to  the  concept 
that  we  may  not  be  sharing  revenue  at 
all,  I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the 
equity  of  the  present  administration  plan 
for  sharing  revenues.  Within  my  own 
district  I  made  a  little  calculation  on  the 
best  flgxires  presently  available  to  me 
and  rounded  the  numbers  to  the  nearest 
10  cents.  I  found  that  although  in  the 
county  of  Loe  Angeles  the  average  per 
capita  allocation  is  $9.10;  that  is,  $9.10 
for  every  resident  of  the  unincorporated 
territory  of  Los  Angeles,  yet  within  my 
own  district  we  have  quite  a  disparity. 
In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  revenue  shar- 
ing would  come  to  $12.40  per  capita. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  that.  I  think 
it  Is  needed.  However,  in  another  of  my 
cities,  Rosemead,  a  lovely  little  city  with 
difficult  problems,  the  per  capita  alloca- 
tion is  $1.80  as  opposed  to  $12.40  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  other  cities  I  represent  would  re- 
ceive, in  San  Gabriel,  $5.60  per  head, 
Monterey  Park,  $5.70.  South  El  Monte, 
$5.80,  and  Alhambra,  $8.80. 

Now,  I  submit  that  although  these  fig- 
ures are  not  startling,  we  have  some  oth- 
ers in  Los  Angeles  County  that  will  curl 
your  hair — and  I  am  not  referring  to  my 
hair. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  allow  me  to  insert  the  cities  in 
my  district,  and  then  curl  their  hair  with 
the  balance  of  them. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  If  I  could  make  one 
remaining  comment,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Certainly.  Go  right 
ahead. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  In  the  little  city  of 
Lawndale,  Los  Angeles  County,  which  has 
some  of  the  most  difficult  and  distress- 
ing financial  problems  of  any  city  in  the 
country,  the  allocation  would  be  $1.90  per 
capita.  And  in  another  city  which  I  have 
the  luxury  of  passing  through  once  in  a 
while,  Beveriy  HUls.  the  allocation  Is 
$24.40  per  capita. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  ought 
to  be  putting  the  money  where  the  need 
is;  match  the  money  to  the  need,  some- 
how. And  I  will  give  you  the  near  to  the 
top  and  the  next  to  the  bottom;  in  the 
city  of  Cudahy  it  is  $1.30,  and  they  need 
every  penny  of  it.  In  the  city  of  Com- 
merce it  is  $48  per  capita. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Now,  the  gentleman 
is  getting  into  my  territory,  because  the 
city  of  Commerce,  part  of  the  precincts 
in  the  city  of  Commerce  are  in  my  dis- 
trict. This  is  a  very  wealthy  Industrial 
city,  and  you  see  the  formula  Includes 
not  only  the  population  but  the  amoimt 


of  local  tax  revenue  collected  from  that 
city. 

This  Is  an  industrial  city,  and  as  the 
gentleman  said,  they  will  get  back— and 
there  are  only  about  10,000  people 
there — but  they  will  get  back  $48  per 
capita. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  In  just  a  minute. 
I  want  to  get  through,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

In  the  city  of  Santa  Pe  Springs,  which 
is  a  city  in  my  district,  with  a  population 
of  about  14,750,  their  per  capita  return 
is  $19.20. 

Now,  in  Montebello,  where  I  live,  which 
has  a  population  of  42,000,  we  will  get 
back  $8.50  per  capita,  but  let  me  go  right 
now  to  a  city  that  adjoins  me,  Pico 
Rivera,  where  I  have  my  central  office  in 
my  district,  and  this  is  a  city  of  54,000 
people,  they  will  get  $2.50  per  capita. 

In  another  city  in  my  district.  La  Mi- 
rada,  they  will  get  $2.30.  And  here  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  district,  Norwalk,  that 
is  a  city  of  91,000  people.  They  will  get 
$2.10  per  capita  return  as  against  the 
city  of  Commerce  of  $48.  The  city  of 
Hawaiian  Gardens,  which  is  one  of  those 
xmfortunate  depressed  areas,  and  a  city 
of  about  8,800  people,  by  the  way,  they 
will  get  $1.70  per  capita. 

In  other  words,  the  old  adage  in  the 
Bible  that  says,  "Prom  him  that  hath 
shall  be  taken  away,  even  that  little 
which  he  seems  to  have,"  and  what  they 
are  doing  by  this  formula  is  giving  to 
the  rich  cities  a  preponderant  amount 
of  this  return  of  revenue,  where  the  need 
does  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand  where 
the  need  does  exist,  where  poverty  exists, 
where  all  of  the  needs  for  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have  put  into  effect  are 
needed,  they  will  get  $1.70  or  $1.90. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  12  minutes  remtiining. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  that  case  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  withhold 
his  request  for  just  1  minute,  because  I 
want  to  get  the  rest  of  my  speech  in,  and 
then  if  I  have  any  time,  or  if  I  can  get 
some  additional  time,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

This  is  the  formula  we  have  demon- 
strated here. 

These  are  the  basic  reasons  why  Fed- 
eral tax  money  has  not  been  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  population  within  the 
States.  Federally  collected  money,  in- 
stead, has  been  channeled  to  the  areas 
of  greatest  need  through  programs  de- 
signed to  see  that  it  reaches  the  people 
in  the  greatest  need. 

This  is  the  reason  that  the  President's 
proposal  to  share  the  $5  billion  In  gen- 
eral revenue,  "no  string"  amounts,  on  a 
population  ratio  is  unsound.  National 
need  programs  cannot  be  equitably  al- 
lotted on  a  State  population  and  "reve- 
nue effort"  formula. 

THz  pnTAi.La  or  rxvkntte  sharino 

Who  pays? 

When  revenue  sharing  was  first  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon,  he  was  pre- 


dicting a  Federal  budget  surplus  of  $1.3 
billion.  Due  to  the  recession,  however, 
the  budget  went  into  a  deficit  of  $2,845  - 
000,000  in  fiscal  year  1970.  A  deficit  of 
between  $18  and  $24  bUlion  is  estimated 
for  fiscal  year  1971;  and  some  estimate 
a  similar  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1972.  it 
should  be  perfectly  clear  that  the  $5  fail- 
lion  which  the  President  proposes  to  give 
the  States  to  spend  with  no  strings  at- 
tached is  "deficit  sharing"  and  must  be 
financed  by  Federal  borrowing — not  from 
the  "personal  income  tax,"  as  he  stated 
in  his  budget,  because  we  are  not  getting 
in  enough  personal  income  taxes.  We 
had  a  deficit  last  year — we  are  going  to 
have  one  this  year  and  we  are  going  to 
have  one  next  year.  The  President  said 
it  would  come  from  the  personal  income 
tax,  but  the  Federal  taxpayer  will  be 
faced  with  the  cost  of  $250,000,000  in  ad- 
ditional Interest  each  year  on  this  $5 
billion  deficit  item. 

One  thing  is  sure.  Federal  personal  in- 
come taxes  would  be  increased  by  the 
President's  proposal — whether  in  the 
nature  of  deficit  financing  or  whether  we 
tax  them  for  the  money  and  we  have  no 
deficit. 

The  President  is  strangely  silent  on 
the  source  of  the  $5  billion  in  new,  no- 
string  funds.  They  could  come  from  only 
three  places : 

First.  Additional  federally  levied  in- 
come taxes,  levied  by  Congress  on  local 
taxpayers.  That  is  where  It  has  to  come 
from. 

Second.  Increased  Federal  deficits 
based  on  interest-bearing  Federal 
bonds — which  is  probably  where  it  will 
come  from. 

Third.  Reduction  in  ongoing  federally 
funded  programs  for  local  benefits  and 
transfer  of  these  funds  to  the  new,  no- 
string  lump-sum  bequests  to  Governors, 
mayors,  and  supervisory  officials. 

RESPONSIBLS     OOVEENMENT 

If  we  are  going  to  be  responsible  in 
government — 

Should  the  Federal  Government  col- 
lect additional  taxes  to  be  used  solely  for 
State  and  local  functions? 

Should  a  larger  Federal  deficit  be 
created  or  increased  for  that  purpose? 

Should  the  Federal  Government  abdi- 
cate its  present  responsibility  for  tax 
expenditures,  and,  if  so,  will  the  tax- 
payer get  his  money's  worth? 

Substitution  of  the  Federal  tax  power 
for  that  of  the  States  will  In  no  way 
give  more  power  to  the  people.  Conversely 
It  will  set  a  precedent  leading  to  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem. 

Taxation  to  support  State  and  local 
needs,  without  Federal  control,  is  not  a 
responsible  exercise  of  Federal  power. 

The  435  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  100  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  responsible  to  all  of  the  peo- 
ple when  they  debate  and  vote  for  tax 
legislation  and  appropriations.  They  are 
also  responsible  to  all  of  the  people  for 
the  wise  expenditure  of  tax  revenues. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  exercise  its 
responsibility  will  inevitably  result  In  one 
of  the  following: 

First,  the  Federal  Government  will 
preempt  all  taxation  and  dole  tax  reve- 
nues out  to  the  States;  or 
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Second,  State  and  local  elected  officials 
will  no  longer  be  required  to  observe  fis- 
cal or  social  responsibility. 

We  must  conclude  then,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue-sharing  proposal  is  decep- 
tive and  fiscally  irresponsible. 

It  must  be  branded  for  what  it  is:  an 
attempt  to  put  Congress  on  the  altar  as 
a  sacrificial  scapegoat  for  the  President's 
inept  economic  theories  of  the  past  2 
years. 

It  is  a  political  ploy  for  the  Republican 
presidential  and  congressional  campaigns 
in  1972. 

THX   ALTXSNATITES 

It  is  true  that  many  State  and  local 
governments  are  in  a  financial  crisis. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  our 
largest  cities  where  the  welfare  load  has 
been  increased  by  immigration  from 
States  which  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  deal  with  existing  social  problems. 

Some  State  and  local  governing  bodies, 
unfortunately,  are  too  poor  to  support  on 
their  own  adequate  tax  levies  for  basic 
s.^rvlces  to  all  of  their  people.  Others  are 
extremely  affluent  and  have  little  need 
for  assistance.  The  Nixon  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal  does  not  recognize  this  dif- 
ference. 

Some  State  and  local  governments 
have  refused  to  modernize  and  hold  onto 
inefficient  organizations  and  archaic  tax- 
ing methods.  Many  are  victims  of  the 
lobbying  efforts  of  special  interest  groups, 
that  are  very  strong  at  the  local  and 
State  levels  and  which  are  given  favored 
tax  treatment  at  the  expense  of  the 
homeowner  and  wage  earner. 

Blank  checks  upon  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury will  not  solve  these  basic  problems 
of  official  cupidity,  resistance  to  change, 
poor  administration  and  the  reluctance 
to  make  impopular  political  decisions  at 
the  local  level.  This  is  not  to  condemn 
all  State  and  local  governments,  but  to 
illustrate  the  need  for  continuing  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  revenue  sharing,  for  spe- 
cific purposes,  imder  appropriate  Federal 
supervision. 

Revenue  sharing  should  be  continued, 
and  expanded. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment share  the  $453  million  of  addi- 
tional aid  to  education,  which  the  Pres- 
ident vetoed  last  year. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  funds  for 
housing,  uriran  renewal,  water  and  sew- 
age facilities,  in  the  additional  amount 
of  $541  million  provided  in  the  bill  vetoed 
by  the  President  last  year,  be  shared 
with  the  people. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  $1.26  billion  in 
additional  funds  voted  for  vital  health 
and  educational  needs,  vetoed  last  year 
by  President  Nixon,  be  shared  with  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  several  billion  dollars  provided  in 
the  Manpower  Training  Act  for  the  next 
several  years  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. That  might  be  well  shared  over  the 
next  several  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Not  right  now,  be- 
cause my  time  is  very  short.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  permit  me  to  finish,  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 


President  Nixon  vetoed  the  Family 
Medical  Practice  Act,  which  would  have 
shared  $225  million  in  Federal  revenues 
with  hospitals  and  medical  schools,  to 
assist  in  relieving  the  shortage  of  doctors 
in  general  practice. 

The  Congress  overruled  the  President's 
veto,  and  permitted  the  sharing  of  an  ad- 
ditional $350  miUion  of  Federal  revenues 
for  hospital  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion. We  were  able  to  share  that  because 
we  overrode  the  veto. 

One  might  also  suggest  that  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  for  pubUc  works  proj- 
ects, model  cities  programs,  and  environ- 
mental projects,  be  released  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  shared  with  the  pe<9le. 

In  addition  to  the  above  programs, 
which  should  be  strengthened,  the  Presi- 
dent should  restore  the  more  than  $2 
billion  which  he  proposes  to  cut  out  of  on- 
going programs  in  is  fiscal  year  1972 
budget.  This  would  permit  the  sharing 
of  funds  for  medicare,  medicaid,  school 
milk,  and  other  programs. 

We  should  enact  welfare  and  family 
assistance  reforms — and  I  voted  for  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  family  assistance  reform 
last  year — to  assist  local  governments  in 
providing  for  the  aged,  the  111,  the  very 
young,  and  those  who  are  unable  to  earn 
a  living. 

The  Congress  will  consider  all  the 
above  alternatives  to  the  President's  rev- 
enue-sharing plans  very  carefully.  We 
will  assure  that  the  Federal  taxing  and 
appropriation  laws  are  revised  respxjnsi- 
bly,  and  that  national  programs  are 
dealt  with  by  responsibly  administered 
Federal  programs. 

We  already  have  a  revenue-sharing 
program  which  hsis  a  tried  and  proven 
history.  We  can  expand  that  program 
into  areas  of  great  need  without  experi- 
menting with  a  radical  concept  which 
is  fiscally  irresponsible  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, politically  inspired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Sisk). 

Mr.  SISK.  Rrst,  let  me  commend  my 
distinguished  and  able  colleague  from 
California  on  what  I  think  is  a  very 
sound  and  well-thought-out  document.  I 
think  it  is  well,  as  has  already  been  in- 
dicated by  some  of  my  colleagues,  that 
we  begin  to  discuss  really  the  significant 
implications  of  this  so-called  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  by  the  administration. 
But,  I  would  like  to  direct  one  or  two 
quick  questions  to  my  colleague  in  line 
with  some  of  the  comments  he  made  with 
reference  to  where  the  President  is  going 
to  get  these  funds,  for  example,  for 
revenue  sharing.  He  mentioned  three  al- 
ternatives, one  of  which  wa«,  of  course, 
a  so-called  transfer  of  fimds.  Let  me  ask 
my  colleague.  Does  he  or  does  he  not 
agree  with  me  that  the  matter  of  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  the  matter  of  setting 
policy,  and  the  determination  of  where 
these  funds  are  to  be  spent  and  to  what 
extent  they  are  spent,  so  far  as  policy  Is 
concerned,  is  that  not,  in  the  gentleman's 
opinion,  a  prerogative  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  coiu-se  it  is,  and  If 


the  Congress  abdicates  its  prerogative  in 
following  the  dollar  which  it  appropri- 
ates, it  abdicates  its  Federal  responsibil- 
ity, in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  exactly  the  point  I 
want  to  get  to,  and  the  concern  which 

1  have  today  over  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress by  this  administration. 

Let  me  say  here,  to  be  completely  bi- 
partisan, I  hSMl  similar  criticisms  of  a 
previous  administration,  but  I  think  this 
administration,  based  on  some  recent  in- 
formation I  have  gotten  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  has  gone  fur- 
ther in  obstructing  and  overriding  the 
policy  and  the  will  of  this  Congress  than 
any  administration  I  know  of. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  Is  no  doubt 
they  have  frozen  more  millions  of  ap- 
propriated funds  than  any  administra- 
tion within  my  experience  of  28  years  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  SISK.  All  right.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  one  concluding  question,  and 
then  I  will  not  ask  for  further  time. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gentlemtui 
is  chairman  of  a  very  distingxiished  com- 
mittee of  this  House,  Government  Op- 
erations, I  would  urge  and  I  would  hope 
that  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, will  use  what  I  understand  to  be 
the  prerogatives  and  Jurisdiction  of  his 
committee  to  take  a  look  at  this  whole 
business  of  the  powers  and  the  division 
of  powers,  in  the  matter  of  the  policy- 
making powers  of  the  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly Eis  to  what  extent  the  Executive 
is  usurping  the  power  of  the  Congress 
in  making  policy  through  the  withhold- 
ing and  freezing  of  funds  or  even  the 
diverting  of  or  transferring  of  funds. 
Would  the  gentleman  comment  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  feels  his  committee 
has  such  jurisdiction  and  whether  or  not 
he  feels  Interested  in  looking  into  it? 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Within  certain 
boundaries  I  think  we  have  authority, 
and  a  study  of  the  charter  of  our  com- 
mittee will  show  we  have  the  authority 
to  follow  the  expenditure  of  fimds.  There 
comes  a  question  of  the  division  of  con- 
stitutional powers  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  This  is  where  the  area 
gets  a  little  bit  gray,  because  from  as 
long  back  as  our  country's  history  goes, 
there  have  been  occasions  when  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Presidents  have 
refused  to  spend  moneys  appropriated. 
That  gets  into  a  constitutional  area 
which  I  would  have  to  explore  very  care- 
fully before  I  comment  on  the  power  of 
our  committee. 

However,  I  do  express  a  deep  concern 
in  this  indiscriminate  freezing  of  funds, 
and  then  the  sending  up  of  a  plan  every 

2  or  3  days  for  his  way  of  spending  the 
money — in  other  words,  one  man's  way, 
advised  by  a  group  of  corporate  ad- 
visers, the  Ash  Council,  all  of  them  for- 
mer big  corporate  executives.  It  seems 
to  me  they  are  trying  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment of  a  corporate,  or  of  a  corporate- 
conglomerate  structure  to  handle  every- 
thing from  the  top. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  for  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  breakdown  of  the  ad- 
mlnistratioin's  general  revenue -sharing 
plan  for  the  county  of  Los  Angeles. 
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Per  capita 
allocation 

Total 
allocation 

1970 
population 

1960  median 
income 

County  of  Los  Angeles 

$9.10 

$64. 206,  019 

7, 032, 075 

7,046 

Commerce . 

48.00 

24.40 

20.00 

19.30 

19.20 

19.20 

14.80 

13.80 

12.40 

12.30 

11.60 

10.40 

9.80 

9.30 

9.10 

8.80 

8.80 

8.50 

8.40 

8.40 

8.20 

8.10 

8.00 

7.80 

7  80 

7.50 

7.40 

6.90 

6.80 

6.80 

6.70 

6.60 

6.30 

504,444 
811,871 

7,191,917 

107,696 

282, 446 

299,  479 

29,538 

1,216,458 
34,721,456 

1,394,982 

1,025,646 
583,003 
160,843 
131,736 
276, 732 
199,868 
547,751 
364,808 
738,348 
250,752 

1,086,770 

344,649 

269, 186 

705,899 

44, 937 

1,015,296 
186,393 
500,857 
279,634 
242, 343 
•      116,967 
90,555 
355, 214 

10,536 
33, 416 

358,633 

5,582 

14,  750 

15,620 

2,050 

88,  289 

2,816,061 

113,327 
88,871 
56,075 
16,571 
14, 177 
30,380 
22,979 
62, 125 
42,807 
87,384 
30,015 

132,752 
42,868 
33, 744 
89,989 
53.  304 

134,584 
25,217 
72, 863 
41,021 
35,352 
17,412 
13,641 
56,909 

$5, 827 

Beverly  Hills 

11,977 

Long  Beach 

Signal  Hill 

Santa  Fa  Springs 

ElSegundo 

Rolling  Hills  Estates 

6,570 
5,542 
6,986 
7,783 
10,000 

Santa  Monica 

6,845 

Los  Angeles 

Pasadena 

Burbank 

Redondo  Beach 

6,896 
6,922 

7,757 
6,880 

San  Fernando.. 

6,270 

San  Marino 

16,728 

Covina..     ,.  . 

7,865 

South  Pasadena 

8,245 

Alhambra 

Montebelio 

Pomona  

7,185 
7,551 
6,885 

Monrovia 

6,630 

Glendale 

Arcadia 

Huntington  Park 

7,563 
9,526 
6,285 

Inglewood. ............ 

7,764 

Hawthorne 

Torrance 

Azuta       .  

7,645 
8,050 
6,501 

Whittijr 

Gardena 

Manhattan  Beach       .  ...  .  ... 

7,740 
7,741 
8,289 

Hermosa  Beach 

Palos  Verdes  Estates 

7,050 
10.000 

South  Gate 

6,892 

Per  capita 
allocation 


Total 
allocation 


1970 
population 


1960  median 
income 


Sierra  Modre 

South  El  Monte. 
Monterey  Park.. 

San  Gabriel 

Claremont 

Glendora 

Downey 

West  Covina 

Compton 

El  Monte 

La  Verne 

Bell. 


Lynwood.. 
Mat 


aywood 

I  Lakewood 

Bellflower. 

Duarte 

Palmdale 

Paramount 

Baldwm  Park 

Pico  Rivera 

La  Mirada. 

La  Puente 

Norwalk 

Lawndaie 

Artesia 

Rosemead 

Hawaiian  Gardens. 

San  Dimes 

Bell  Gardens 

Lomlta 

Culver  City 

Temple  City 

Cudahy 


$6.01 
5.80 
5.70 
5.60 
5.60 
5.10 
5.30 
5.30 
5.10 
5.00 
4.80 
4.80 
3.90 
3.60 
3.10 
3.00 
2.80 
2.70 
2.60 
2.60 
2.50 
2.30 
2.30 
2.10 
1.90 
1.90 
1.80 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.40 
1.30 


$74,  277 

78,266 

280.398 

163,323 

131,090 

159,226 

47^.828 

355,  537 

398,012 

348,099 

62,  742 

102, 521 

169, 036 

61,  772 

261,316 

155, 561 

42.275 

23,178 

90,232 

121,711 

136, 372 

72,013 

71,690 

193,616 

46, 895 

27,589 

74,169 

15,200 

26,196 

50.021 

32.449 

493, 526 

42, 259 

22,315 


12, 140  $g  172 

13,443  4834 

49,166  7  650 

29,176  7  184 

23,464  8  1M 

3^»9  7  5W 

88,445  8.2S5 

68.034  8^  MO 
78.611  6  256 
69,837  6  558 
12.965  6  013 
21.836  6  438 
43, 353  7  182 
16,996  5  951 
82,973  7,600 
51,454  6,834 
13,981  6,810 

8.511  7  325 

34, 734  6, 230 

♦7. 285  6  186 

54,170  7,609 

30,808  

31,092  6,718 

91,827  7,015 

24, 825  6, 303 

14,757  5,732 

40,972  0,924 

8,811 

15,692 

29, 308  5, 567 

19,784  6,194 

31.035  7,862 
29,673  7,872 
16,998  


The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
some  gentleman  will  ask  for  time,  and 
then  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions. I  have  no  desire  not  to  respond 
because  the  gentlemen  have  been  very 
patient  in  waiting. 

I  will  be  glad  to  look  into  the  matter 
the  gentleman  from  California  has  sug- 
gested. 


GENERAL  REVENUE-SHARING  PLAN 
OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it 
sad  that  the  distinguished  and  eloquent 
representatives  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  is  fond  of  tracing  its  lineage  back 
to  that  great  decentralist  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, when  pressed  for  a  political  reaction 
to  a  significant  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  namely,  revenue  sharing, 
in  effect  fall  back  on  their  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  State  and  local  government. 

Ultimately  the  viability  of  our  democ- 
racy will  depend  on  strong  local  institu- 
tions. Unfortunately  we  have  in  this 
Federal  system  tax  resources  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  progressivity.  We  have 
pretty  well  progressed  through  the  vari- 
ous types  of  tax  resources  that  are  avail- 
is  a  priority  issue,  namely,  whether  local 
government  shall  continue  to  provide  the 
traditional  services  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  re- 
ferred to. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  he  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  If  we  have  money  avail- 
able— and  by  his  comments  about  the 
President's  vetoes  of  last  year  he  implied 


that  we  do — to  continue  to  pile  categori- 
cal grant  program  on  top  of  categorical 
grant  program  and  to  add  indefinitely  to 
the  money  available  for  such  programs, 
then  certainly  we  have  the  money  avail- 
able also  for  aiding  the  survival  of  local 
government.  Local  survival  is  a  priority 
item. 

I  agree  that  we  have  a  deficit.  Frankly 
I  would  rather  see  the  viability  of  our 
democracy  retained  through  a  buoying 
up  of  local  government  than  I  would  to 
see  a  continued  proliferation  of  the  very 
categorical  grant  programs  which  have 
gotten  local  government  into  serious 
trouble.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question  about  the  list  of  revenue 
receipts  he  submitted  which  would  be 
received  by  the  various  localities  in  liis 
district.  Has  he  made  any  study  as  to 
why  they  get  varying  amounts  of  money? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  I  can  answer 
that. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  would. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  can  take  it  town  by 
town.  The  city  of  Commerce  which  ad- 
joins my  district,  and  part  of  which  over- 
laps into  my  district,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  have  a  certain  number  of  precincts 
in  It,  is  an  industrial  city  with  a  very 
lucrative  tax  base. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  has  a  very  high  tax 
rate,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Ihe  tax  rate  is  not 
high,  but  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property  is  high.  The  tax  rate  is  the  same 
as  everything  else  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  is  aware  of  the  two  items  that 
go  to  make  up  the  community  receipts 
under  the  general  revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Population  is  one,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  And  the  other  is  local 
taxes  received.  I  think  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  the  Federal  taxes  collected  in 


the  locality  that  determined  revenue 
sliaring,  but  is  it  not  local  taxes  that  are 
determining,  not  Federal? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  true,  and  if 
I  said  otherwise  I  did  it  inadvertently. 
But  the  point  is  tliis:  that  the  city  of 
Commerce  is  a  city  of  very  valuable  fac- 
tories, but  not  a  city  of  people.  Now,  the 
city  of  Commerce  only  has  10,000  people 
in  it.  They  have  so  much  money  in  their 
treasury  that  they  have  built  an  Olym- 
pic-size swimming  pool,  they  run  free  bus 
service,  they  have  so  much  money  they 
do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Yet  they 
will  get  $504,000  or  $48  per  capita,  while 
the  city  that  adjoins  them  by  the  name 
of  Bell  Gardens,  which  has  29,000  peo- 
ple in  it,  will  get  $1.70  per  capita,  or  $50.- 
000,  as  against  $504,000,  and  they  nave 
five  times  the  number  of  people,  and  it  is 
the  people  that  are  in  need. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Obviously,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  gen- 
tleman's district,  but  the  two  elements 
making  up  the  formula  for  general  reve- 
nue sharing  are  both,  I  think,  consider- 
ably more  sensible  than  the  formulas 
under  which  categorical  grant  programs 
have  been  distributed.  The  reason  I  say 
that  is  certainly  population  and  local  tax 
effort  are  both  significant  determinants 
of  what  a  community  should  receive. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  they  are  significant,  but 
they  do  not  fulfill  the  need,  the  need  for 
the  people.  They  are  significant  from  a 
mathematical  standpoint.  It  makes  a 
very  beautiful  formula,  but  you  do  not 
get  the  money  any  more  than  you  get 
the  $24  that  goes  to  rich  Beverly  Hills 
where  they  do  not  need  any  services,  they 
have  all  their  services,  their  schools  are 
all  built,  and  so  forth,  and  yet  the  city  of 
Hawaiian  Gardens,  which  has  15.000  peo- 
ple in  it,  which  is  in  my  district,  gets 
$1.70.  It  is  a  city  where  the  people  are 
very  poverty  stricken.  Their  income  per 
year  is  an  average  of  probably  down 
aroimd  $5,600. 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  that  roughly  70  percent  of  the 
categorical  grant  programs  will  continue 
under  the  proposal  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  he  not,  and  that  only  30  percent 
have  been  folded  into  the  special  reve- 
nue-sharing bloc-grant  proposal  that  has 
been  made? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
local  government  is  much  more  likely 
to  know  where  that  money  is  needed 
than  we  are  here  in  Washington.  And 
that  is  the  basic  rationale  of  the  flexible 
solution  implicit  in  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  again,  I  think  that  rationale  is 
as  fallacious  as  it  can  be  because  when 
the  people  at  the  local  government  level 
want  to  participate  in  the  educational 
fund,  they  file  theii-  application  with 
the  State  board  of  education,  not  with 
the  people  back  here,  and  the  State  board 
of  education  looks  at  all  of  the  cities  in 
California,  and  then  it  is  supposed  to 
allocate  it,  and  I  think  it  does,  accord- 
ing to  what  the  needs  are.  So  tliey  are 
the  ones  who  select  it.  If  they  want  urban 
renewal  they  vote  on  it  as  a  local  group, 
and  they  select  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  But  the  control  of 
spending  that  can  be  as  close  to  the  peo- 
ple as  possible  certainly  adds  to  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  solution,  will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  on  that? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  control  of  the 
spending,  providing  there  is  responsibil- 
ity on  raising  the  money  that  is  spent 
but  the  gentleman  and  I  both  know  that 
if  you  give  a  child  $5  that  he  does  not 
work  for,  that  he  will  spend  that  money 
a  lot  more  freely  than  if  he  mowed  lawns 
for  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly demonstrating  a  remarkable  pa- 
ternalism if  he  is  comparing  a  child  with 
local  government. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  The  gentleman 
from  California  mentioned  that  his  own 
communities  went  to  the  State  and  asked 
for  funds— which  they  received 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  for  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  They  went  to  the 
State  and  asked  for  State  funds 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes,  and  for  Federal 
funds. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Revenue  sharing 
from  the  States  to  counties  and  cities  is 
as  old  as  our  country, 
th^'  ^°^^^LD.  Oh,   I  understand 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Revenue  sharing 
rrom  funds  with  local  governments  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  coUecting 
any  more  than  we  do. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yie  d,  the  State  prescribes  the  ways  in 
wWch  that  money  is  spent  just  like  the 
fMeral  Government  prescribes  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  spent. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  They  give  a 
blanket  grant  authority  for  education  to 
the  local  school  districts  In  the  State 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  only  on  an  ap- 
proved plan— that  is  right— they  say  we 


want  to  use  this  money  for  certain  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  These  purposes 
are  broad  purposes  and  not  anywhere 
near  as  specific  as  our  categorical  grants 
that  we  have  had.  So  whether  or  not  we 
have  had  revenue  sharing  from  the  State 
government  to  the  local  government — 
for  instance  in  our  State  a  certain  per- 
centage of  our  gasoline  tax  automatically 
is  given  back  to  each  community. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  the  money  has  to  be  used  for 
the  roads  in  that  particular  city.  It  can- 
not be  used  to  build  a  park  or  a  swim- 
ming pool  or  anything  Uke  that. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  regret  that  I  have 
less  than  1  minute  left,  and  I  think  it  is 
imfortunate  that  this  colloquy  is  being 
addressed  to  a  House  in  which  very  few 
Members  are  present.  It  is  a  significant 
colloquy,  and  in  its  extension  that  the 
92d  Congress,  because  it  involves  a  very 
basic  issue  of  government,  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  our  most  significant  debates. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  legisla- 
tive business  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered  into  that  I  be  permitted 
to  address  the  House  and  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  on  Tuesday,  March  16,  for  1  hour 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  NEEDED 
TO  PUT  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  AL- 
COHOL ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 
PREVENTION,  TREATMENT  AND 
REHABILITATION  ACT  1970  INTO 
EFFECrr 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism,  and  authorizing  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973  for 
formula  grants  to  States  and  grants  and 
contracts  for  community  based  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism  and  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  alcohol  abusers  and  al- 
coholics. 

In  Cleveland,  we  have  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration known  as  Fresh  Start,  Inc.  It  Is 
made  up  of  a  group  of  public  officials, 
businessmen,  and  professional  people 
who  have  worked  with  and  are  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  alcoholism.  In 
1968  they  got  together  and  opened  up  a 
halfway  house  for  homeless  alcoholics 
They  take  in  about  100  men  a  year.  The 
group  is  dedicated  to  helping  men  make 
a  comeback.  They  emphasize  fellowship 
and  smaU  group  therapy.  They  stress 
maximum  self-determination.  The  aver- 
age stay  of  a  client  is  3  months,  at  which 
time  the  man  returns  to  the  community 
and  a  Job.  Fresh  Start  works  closely  with 
the  Cuyahoga  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment in  Ohio  and  with  Alcoholics  Anon- 


ymous. Men  are  referred  to  Fresh  Start 
by  the  county  welfare  department,  most 
of  the  hospitals  in  the  Cleveland  area, 
private  citizens  trying  to  help  someone. 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Relief  Commission,  and  parole 
and  probation  officers. 

In  1968,  Fresh  Start  was  able  to  obtain 
funds  from  a  private  foundation,  from 
the  county  welfare  department,  and  from 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Relief  Commis- 
sion to  purchase  and  furnish  a  home  for 
use  as  the  halfway  house  for  indignant 
alcoholics.  Since  1968,  they  have  been 
able  to  find  funds  to  operate  the  home, 
which  costs  about  $63,000  a  year.  Fresh 
Start  now  has  a  comprehensive  plan 
drawn  up  to  establish  a  second  halfway 
house  on  the  west  side  of  Cleveland, 
which  I  represent,  and  also  to  establish 
a  third  halfway  house  for  women. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn 
that  although  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion in  1970  to  help  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism  in  this  country  and 
authorized  funds  for  fiscal  years  1971 
1972,  and  1973.  the  President  has  not  yet 
issued  an  executive  order  setting  up  the 
new  agency  nor  did  the  President  include 
funds  for  this  program  in  his  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  In  addition,  no  supple- 
mental funds  have  been  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  although  these  funds 
have  already  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

At  this  rate,  It  will  be  at  least  1974 
before  this  program  gets  underway— if 
then.  I  am  today  asking  the  House  Sub- 
commitee  on  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriations  to  put  money 
into  the  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1971  for  the  National  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  and  its 
programs.  I  am  further  asking  the  sub- 
committee to  put  the  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram into  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  This  way  the  program  could 
get  underway  almost  immediately. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  great  waste  If 
the  Fresh  Start  program  In  (^eveland 
had  to  wait  for  at  least  3  or  4  years  be- 
fore they  could  be  considered  for  funding 
under  this  program  to  carry  out  their 
important  work— work  important  to  the 
Individuals  Involved  and  to  the  commu- 
nity as  a  whole.  I  know  there  are  many 
Members  who  have  programs  in  their 
districts  Just  as  worthy  of  Immediate 
consideration.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  fighting 
to  get  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  put  into  effect    ' 


THE  COMPONENTS  OF  LEADERSHIP 
ARE  DISCIPLINE,  EXAMPLE  AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Randall) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
past  Monday  evening  of  March  8,  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  honored  as  a  guest  for 
dinner  at  the  Washington  Hotel  hosted 
by  the  Association  of  Military  Colleges 
and  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

This  banquet  concluded  the  annual 
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meeting  of  the  heads  and  administrative 
personnel  of  about  35  colleges,  academies, 
and  institutions  from  all  over  America 
which  combine  a  high  school  and  college 
education  with  military  training  under 
the  ROTC  program.  This  association  is 
not  a  Johnny-come-lately;  it  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  history.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1914. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  guest  of 
our  constitutents  Col.  Lester  B.  Wikoff 
and  Col.  W.  L.  Stagner  who  represented 
Wentworth  Military  Academy,  Lexing- 
ton. Mo.,  at  the  association's  annual 
meeting.  Also  from  Missouri  were  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Kemper  Military 
School  and  College  at  Boonville  and  the 
Missouri  Military  Academy  at  Mexico, 
Mo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  represent 
Lafayette  County,  Mo.  Its  county  seat  Is 
Lexington.  This  Is  the  home  of  Went- 
worth Military  Academy.  That  school 
has  had  a  long  and  glorious  history. 
Many  of  its  "old  boys"  have  gone  on  after 
graduation  to  become  famous  in  their 
chosen  line  of  endeavor. 

It  was  a  gala  scene  last  Monday  eve- 
ning in  the  Sky  Room  of  the  Washing- 
ton Hotel.  Most  of  those  present  were  In 
military  dress  uniform.  The  posting  of 
the  colors  was  Impressive.  Several  widely 
separated  areas  of  America  were  rep- 
resented, including  New  York.  Massachu- 
setts. Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico.  Such  great  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing as  the  Citadel  of  the  South  and 
Texas  A.  &  M.  University  are  members  of 
this  association.  Yes,  it  was  an  evening 
to  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  share 
^^Ith  my  colleagues  the  remarks  con- 
tained in  the  address  of  Maj.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam A.  Knowlton  as  he  spoke  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Military  Colleges  and  Schools  of  the 
United  States.  For  those  who  may  not 
know.  General  Knowlton  is  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  N.Y.  His  remarks  were  not 
only  informative  but  at  the  same  time 
were  thought  provoking  and  most  in- 
spiring. 

It  seemed  to  me  the  general  was  gen- 
erous in  his  treatment  about  our  dis- 
turbed, frustrated  youth  of  today,  saying 
that  he  could  sympathize  a  little  with 
their  plight.  He  said  that  it  should  not 
be  a  wonder  why  the  young  are  con- 
fused In  modem  society.  He  went  on  to 
add  that  it  was  the  role  of  education  to 
try  to  cope  with  those  who  seem  deter- 
mined to  support  a  revolution  which  will 
shatter  all  of  our  institutions.  Rather 
than  change  society  for  the  better,  many 
young  people  are  set  on  a  course  to  create 
a  so-called  new  society  without  any  defi- 
nite plans  or  blueprints  on  what  kind  of 
a  new  order  of  things  they  propose  to 
create. 

General  Knowlton  was  most  impressive 
when  he  pointed  out  that  while  Idealism 
is  a  beautiful  thing  the  nature  of  man 
requires  more  than  idealism.  Man  should 
not  simply  be  regarded  as  a  beatific  crea- 
ture who  has  been  corrupted  by  society. 
Instead  he  should  be  thought  of  as  a 


creature  capable  of  doing  both  good  and 
evil.  The  struggle  to  promote  more  good 
and  at  the  same  time  restrain  the  evil 
is  one  which  should  be  more  successful 
within  society  than  imder  moral  anarchy. 
The  Superintendent  of  West  Point  em- 
phasized that  many  of  those  who  may 
turn  to  drugs  do  so  to  avoid  facing  the 
inadequacies  within  themselves.  Many  of 
their  personalities  are  so  brittle  that  they 
shatter  imder  the  impact  of  criticism. 
In  his  remarks,  our  speaker  rejected  the 
idea  that  our  system  is  flying  out  of 
control  and  that  the  proper  function  of 
every  college  or  school  is  to  be  a  center 
of  resistance  for  destruction  of  the  fabric 
of  the  society  to  which  these  institutions 
of  learning  look  for  support.  I  am  sure 
one  of  the  highlights  of  his  remarks  was 
the  quotation  from  Gen.  Harold  K.  John- 
son, now  retired,  who  said  the  young  man 
in  a  military  school  or  college  comes  out 
with  the  4  I's— integrity,  intelligence, 
imagination,  and  Initiative.  In  addition. 
General  Knowlton  said  he  hoped  gradu- 
ates of  military  schools  come  out  with 
the  willingness  to  accept  responsibility. 
Whether  all  is  now  going  to  be  quiet 
on  the  campus  front,  or  not,  it  is  possible 
that  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back  to- 
ward campus  peace  or  perhaps  never 
made  the  swing  away  to  the  extent  that 
we  believed  it  had.  Those  who  would  re- 
sist or  destroy  should  be  fewer  in  number 
this  spring.  However  there  still  exists  a 
need  to  teach  our  young  people  the  com- 
ponents of  leadership  through  education 
and  self-discipline.  The  general  con- 
cluded that  our  military  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  United  States  in  the  ROTC 
program  have  been  providing  our  coun- 
try with  dedicated  civilian  leaders  as  well 
as  military  leaders  for  a  total  of  152  years. 
He  submitted,  and  I  agree,  that  such  is 
an  enviable  record. 

The  remarks  of  Maj.  Gen.  William  A. 
Knowlton,  Superintendent  of  West 
Point;  were  as  follows: 
Address  bt  Maj.  Gkn.  William  A.  Knowl- 
ton. 55tb  Aunttal  Meeting,  Association 
or  Milttabt  Colleges  and  Schools  or  the 
United  States.  March  8,  1071 
I  am  deeply  honored  by  the  opportunity 
to  address  this  dlstlnginshed  group  and  their 
guests  here  tonight.  The  extent  of  the  honor 
Is  apparent  to  me  when  I  see  the  list  of  out- 
standing men  who  have  spoken  to  you  In 
the  past.  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  at- 
tend a  military  school  or  college  prior  to 
entering  West  Point.  My  military  service  had 
consisted  of  some  quasi-legal  periods  as  an 
enlisted  man,  beginning  at  the  tender  age 
of  14  and  winding  up  with  a  legal  enlistment 
in  the  298th  Infantry  In  HawaU  when  I 
reached  the  age  of  18.  However,  I  have  served 
beside,  In  command  of,  and  under  the  orders 
of  many  distinguished  officers  who  gained 
their  start  In  one  of  your  Institutions. 

It  is  a  particular  honor  and  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  here  In  my  present  capacity.  I  am 
highly  conscious  of  the  trust  which  has  been 
placed  upon  me.  as  I  complete  my  first  year 
as  Superintendent  at  West  Point.  There  are 
many  who  see  in  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  an  Institution  which  is  adversary 
to  the  ROTC  program.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth;  It  Is  particularly  Im- 
portant to  recognize  that  In  these  troubled 
times.  The  very  name  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  wovUd  Indicate  that  oxir  task 
of  producing  officers  for  the  regular  estab- 
lishment should  seem  distinct  from  yours  of 
producing  officers  for  the  reserve  forces. 


But  West  Point  is  not  designed  to  be  the 
only  source  of  officers  for  the  Regular  Army. 
There  have  been  periods  of  budgetary  auster- 
ity when  there  was  no  room  for  other  than 
West  Point  graduates  on  active  duty.  But 
Increasingly,  since  the  Thomasen  Act,  West 
Point  has  been  In  partnership  with  the  ROTC 
program,  as  the  Army  sought  the  best  of 
both  plans  to  officer  its  active  forces.  Enough 
time  has  elapsed  since  that  Infusion  so  that 
25  percent  of  the  general  officers  on  active 
duty  in  the  Army  today  are  graduates  of  the 
ROTC  program.  This  Is  one  reason  why  I 
speak  so  often  at  ROTC  commlsslonlngs:  to 
emphasize  that  we  are  In  partnership,  rather 
than  In  competition. 

As  we  look  at  the  young  today,  we  can 
sympathize  a  UtUe  with  their  pUght.  There 
has  been — and  It  la  Increasing  at  an  ex- 
ponential pace — an  explosion  of  knowledge. 
How  to  cope  with  this  explosion  Is  becoming 
an  Increasingly  complex  task.  I  recently  at- 
tended a  seminar  In  New  York  City  concerned 
with  how  man  can  even  read,  let  alone  learn, 
the  knowledge  which  la  becoming  available 
today.  One  example  cited  was  a  business  firm 
that  developed  a  product  at  a  cost  of  several 
millions  of  dollars,  only  to  be  told  that  the 
product  or  process  was  patented  by  someone 
else  several  years  before. 

The  ultimate  expression  of  this  turmoil  Is 
In  that  new  book,  which  you  may  have  read 
entlUed  Future  Shock.  The  author  divides 
the  last  60,000  years  of  man's  existence  Into 
800  lifetimes  of  62  years  each. 

Of  the  800,  660  were  spent  In  caves.  Com- 
mimlcaOon  by  writing  has  been  possible  only 
In  the  last  70  lifetimes;  the  printed  word 
became  available  only  in  the  last  six;  precise 
measurements  of  time  only  in  the  last  four; 
the  electric  motor  arrived  only  in  the  last 
two  Ufetlmes;  and  most  of  the  material  goods 
used  today  have  been  developed  within  the 
last  one. 

The  author  then  offers  the  followlne 
philosophy : 

"We  are  creating  a  new  society,  not  a 
changed  society.  Not  an  extended,  larger- 
than-life  version  of  our  present  society  But 
a  new  society. 

"A  revolution  shatters  Institutions  and 
power  relationships.  This  is  precisely  what 
Is  happening  today  In  all  the  high  technol- 
ogy nations.  Students  In  Berlin  and  New 
York,  in  Turin  and  Tokyo,  ci4)ture  their 
deans  and  cbanceUors,  bring  great  clanking 
educational  factories  to  a  grinding  halt,  and 
even  threaten  to  topple  governments.  Police 
stand  aside  in  the  ghettos  of  New  York, 
Washington,  and  Chicago  as  ancient  property 
laws  are  openly  violated.  Sexual  standards 
are  overthrown.  Great  cities  are  paralyzed 
by  strikes,  power  alliances  are  shaken.  Finan- 
cial and  political  leaders  secretly  tremble- 
not  out  of  fear  that  communist  (or  capital- 
ist) revolutionaries  will  oust  them,  but  that 
the  entire  system  is  somehow  flying  out  of 
control." 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  young  are  con- 
fused? But  what  Is  the  role  of  education  In 
trying  to  cope  with  this  sort  of  thing? 
There  are  several  different  views.  You  may 
have  read  an  article  by  Admiral  Rlckover 
which  was  published  on  the  first  two  days  of 
February.  As  a  critic  of  American  education 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  sees  our 
educational  philosophy  and  practice  as  suf- 
fering from  fundamental  defects.  The  first  Is 
that  we  pour  out  vast  sums  of  research  and 
experimentation  on  one  of  the  oldest  of  west- 
em  activities — transmitting  knowledge  and 
Intellectual  skills  accumulated  In  the  past  to 
the  young — without  asking  ourselves  why 
exactly  schools  are  needed  and  what  exactly 
they  must  do  that  no  one    else  can  do. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system,  he  says,  should  be  to  dis- 
cover children  with  qualities  of  mind,  will 
and  character  and  educate  them  in  the  man- 
ner most  suited  to  their  special  talents.  True 
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professionals  must  have  high  Intelligence, 
strong  motivation  and  be  willing  to  under- 
go a  very  long  ijeriod  of  general  and  public 
scboollcg. 

These  words  sound  very  much  like  the  mis- 
sion which  we  find  In  many  of  your  catalogs. 
So  far,  so  good.  We  see  support,  then,  for  the 
traditional  roles  which  you  have  played  in 
molding  character.  But  not  everybody  would 
agree  with  Admiral  Rlckover.  In  assessing 
tbe  role  for  education  In  America,  we  hear 
many  strident  views  which  disagree  with  as- 
sumptions which  we  have  taken  for  granted. 

The  November  1070  issue  of  the  Harvard 
Educational  Review  contained  an  article  by 
Antony  MuUaney  of  Warwick  House  in  Bos- 
ton. He  said: 

"I  propose  that  the  university  community 
become  part  of  the  resistance  movement  in 
the  United  States.  It  must  actively  oppose 
those  vast  power  relationships  In  the  na- 
tion which  refuse  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  ...  It  must  offend  those  very  Institu- 
tions which  now  seem  necessary  for  Its 
survival . . 

"The  most  critical  business  of  education 
today  is  to  become  a  center  of  dissent  and 
resistance  In  Itself  and  an  Interpreter  of 
such  behavior  to  the  public." 

His  final  sentence  says,  "Let  the  young 
set  the  timetable." 

Who  is  right?  Those  who  support  the  lat- 
ter view  would  tell  us  that  the  Issues  this 
time  are  completely  different.  The  bombings, 
the  killings,  the  violence,  the  permissive- 
ness— all  these  must  force  us  to  a  new  per- 
^ctlve.  But  when  I  look  to  history,  I  find 
as  Newsweek  has  pointed  out,  "Police  have 
been  murdered  before,  buildings  have  been 
bombed  before,  and  workers  have  gone  on 
strike  before.  These  are  ugly  things,  yes,  but 
we  have  survived  them."  Barbara  Tuchman 
has  summed  it  well  in  her  book,  The  Proud 
Tover,  In  which  she  discusses  the  events 
which  led  to  World  War  I. 

"So  enchanting  was  the  vision  of  a  state- 
less society,  without  government,  without 
Uw,  without  ownership  of  property  .  .  .  that 
dx  heads  of  state  (among  them  President 
McKlnley)  were  assassinated  for  Its  sake  in 

the  twenty  years  before  1014 Their  deaths 

were  the  gestures  of  desperate  or  deluded 
men  to  call  attention  to  the  anarchist 
Ides.  ...  It  was,  as  an  historian  of  revolt 
has  called  It  'a  day  of  desperate  roman- 
tics...." " 

Possibly  one  of  our  biggest  problems  today 
Is  that  we  are  also  living  In  an  age  of  desper- 
ate romantics.  But  are  we?  As  an  educator, 
I  should  perhaps  mention  the  romantics  of 
education. 

The  New  York  Times  for  January  10th  had 
an  Interesting  discussion  of  educational  ro- 
mantics by  Mortimer  Smith  of  the  Council 
of  Basic  Education.  He  wrote:  "that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  writings  of  these  men  sug- 
gests that  the  term  'radical  romantics'  may 
be  a  misnomer.  They  are  romantic,  no  doubt 
of  that,  but  If  the  word  'radical'  Is  under- 
stood as  promising  something  new  and  fun- 
damental, It  Is  not  an  accurate  term  to  apply 
to  their  theories. 

"What  are  advanced  as  contemporary  In- 
sights," he  continued,  "turn  out  to  be  the 
elichfe  of  yesterday;  the  natural  goodness 
of  the  child  until  corrupted  by  society;  the 
evils  of  structure,  subject  matter,  examina- 
tions; the  equating  of  authority  with  au- 
thoritarianism; the  doctrine  of  needs  and 
Interests ..." 

So.  not  even  these  things  are  new.  Ideal- 
ism u  a  beautiful  thing,  but  the  nature  of 
man  requires  more  than  idealism.  As  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  said  a  year  ago,  man  is 
not  a  beatific  creature  who  has  been  corrupt- 
•<!  by  society  but  a  creature  capable  of 
both  good  and  evil.  His  life  Is  a  struggle  to 
promote  the  one  and  restrain  the  other, 
a  struggle  which  Is  more  succeasftil  within 
•oclety  than  under  moral  anarchy. 


But  let  us  jump  from  the  general  notion 
of  structured  environment  and  examine  a 
particular  application  In  the  military.  One 
of  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  this  time 
has  been  the  appearance  of  something  with 
which  our  generation  did  not  have  to  deal. 
When  I  was  a  young  teenager,  and  organized 
and  ran  a  21-pleoe  orchestra,  marijuana  was 
something  which  I  vaguely  heard  mentioned 
as  giving  an  outstanding  American  drummer 
the  ability  to  squeeze  in  more  drum  beats  by 
lengthening  his  perception  of  time.  We 
vaguely  knew  that  it  was  supposed  to  grow 
in  Mexico,  but  none  of  us  would  have  recog- 
nized It  if  we  had  seen  the  weed  lying  on  a 
table. 

But  recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
company  commander  In  Vietnam,  coping 
with  the  problems  which  have  come  upon 
his  unit  in  the  boredom  which  characterizes 
this  difficult  transition  from  war  to  unwar. 
One  such  problem  is  marijuana.  The  Army 
Is  a  reflection  of  trends  In  civilian  life,  since 
the  Army  Is  the  largest  user  of  Involuntary 
manpower.  When  one  third  of  American  high 
school  students  are  reported  to  have  used 
marijuana,  the  Army  will  have  some  soldiers 
who  are  a  marijuana  problem. 

But  the  young  officer  who  wrote  to  me 
commented  on  more  than  drugs  when  dis- 
cussing this  small  group.  He  said,  "The  real 
problem  Is  that  their  personalities  are  so 
brittle  that  they  shatter  under  the  impact 
of  criticism."  I  think  this  allusion  to  be 
particularly  pertinent  to  the  problems  we 
have  today.  If  a  young  man  is  never  to  be 
criticized — If  a  young  man  is  never  to  be  dis- 
ciplined— if  a  young  man  has  not  under- 
gone rigorous  training  which  Implicitly  in- 
cludes correction — then  the  prospect  Is  good 
that  that  young  man  will  have  a  personality 
so  brittle  as  to  shatter.  Our  young  captain 
said  that  this  was  the  reason  some  men 
turned  to  drugs:  to  avoid  facing  the  Inade- 
quacies within  themselves. 

And  so,  we  come  full  circle  to  the  same 
fundamentals  within  our  task:  the  forming 
of  young  men  with  character  and  dedication 
who  can  deal  with  the  problems  that  con- 
front them  in  their  tomorrows.  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  aspect  of  Future  Shock  which 
would  have  us  think  that  the  system  Is  flying 
out  of  control.  This  has  been  the  cry  of 
doom  propheslers  throughout  recorded  his- 
tory. I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  past  Is  de- 
void of  any  signposts  which  give  us  relevance 
for  the  future.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  college  or  school  is 
to  be  a  center  of  resistance  to  destroy  the 
fabric  of  the  society  to  which  education  looks 
for  support. 

But  what  are  the  values  which  we  hope 
a  young  man  will  gain  In  school  or  col- 
lege as  he  approaches  manhood — particular- 
ly the  young  man  who  may  be  a  military 
leader?  One  summation  is  In  what  General 
Harold  K.  Johnson  vised  to  call  the  four 
I's — Integrity,  intelligence.  Imagination,  and 
initiative.  I  would  add  to  that  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  responsibility. 

Those  of  you  who  follow  military  litera- 
ture know  that  there  has  been  a  series  of  at- 
tempts over  the  past  fifteen  years  to  define 
and  redefine  professionalism.  Professor  Sam 
Huntington  made  one  of  the  first  full-vol- 
ume attempts  to  define  military  professional- 
ism within  a  democracy.  He  discussed  such 
things  as  the  body  of  knowledge  which  must 
be  possessed  by  those  who  are  members  of 
the  profession,  and  the  blerarchal  nature  of 
the  structure  Into  which  the  professional 
must  move  and  up  which  he  must  progress 
to  earn  his  spurs.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Zeb 
Bradford  continued  this  discussion  by  pick- 
ing up  the  thread  of  British  military  au- 
thors a  century  ago  when  he  indicated  that 
it  l8  the  unlimited  aspect  of  responsibility 
which  makes  a  profession  of  the  military 
calling.  This  word  responsibility  has  some 
bearing  on  the  question  of  what  value  there 


Is  to  military  training  If  one  is  not  to  stay 
in  the  military  for  a  life  time. 

Last  fall  I  attended  a  meeting  in  this  very 
city  of  the  Association  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Many  of  you  were  there.  Inside  the 
door  of  the  hotel  was  a  small  display  on 
ROTC.  This  display  pointed  out  that  ap- 
proximately four  percent  of  college  men  have 
received  ROTC  training.  Yet,  of  the  men  In 
America  making  between  $100,000  and  eSOO,- 

000  per  year,  23  percent  took  Army  ROTC. 
So  did  24  percent  of  our  senators.  The  re- 
lationship is  not  casual  but  causal.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
this  causality  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
word  responsibility. 

But  there  are  more  reasons,  and  they  are 
included  within  our  earlier  mention  of  dis- 
cipline and  self-discipline.  Prom  discipline 
comes  self-dlsclpllne;  from  self-discipline 
comes  example.  Combine  example  with  a 
readiness  to  accept  responsibility,  and  lead- 
ership emerges.  And  this  progression  Is  so 
much  of  what  we  do  within  the  variety  of 
military  schools  and  colleges  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  within  the  United  States. 

But  one  might  ask.  "Of  what  value  are 
these  institutions  If  their  need  Is  not  tm- 
derstood   and   If   they   are   not   supported?" 

1  think  we  are  over  the  worst  of  that  par- 
ticular hurdle.  Our  press  gives  daUy  indi- 
cations that  the  great  bulk  of  students  do 
not  resemble  those  who  captured  the  at- 
tention of  the  media  In  the  last  few  years. 
When  one  can  read  a  poll  as  reported  a 
few  months  ago  in  a  large  national  maga- 
zine and  see  that  the  heroes  of  young  men 
from  15  to  21  Include  such  people  as  John 
Wayne,  then  the  pendulum  has  really  swung 
back.  Or,  if  I  might  suggest  an  alternate 
solution,  perhaps  it  never  made  the  trip  to 
the  extent  that  we  believed  It  did.  A  recent 
article  entitled,  "All  Quiet  on  the  Campus 
Front"  reports  that  students  are  studying 
with  unfamiliar  zeal,  and  that  professors  re- 
port that  It  is  fun  to  teach  again. 

One  university  protested  strongly  two 
years  ago  against  the  ROTC;  but  this  year, 
when  a  smaU  band  of  radicals  tried  to  block 
the  path  of  a  Marine  Corps  recruiter,  self- 
appointed  marshals  quickly  cleared  the  way. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  a  ai-year-old  girl 
from  New  Jersey  wrote  me  a  letter.  I  never 
met  her;  we  have  had  no  prior  contact.  But 
she  had  some  very  Interesting  things  to  say. 
I  will  not  quote  the  whole  letter,  but  she 
told  me  that  pressures  of  frustration  led  her 
to  write  It.  She  wrote: 

"I  have  been  raised  to  believe  In  this  coun- 
try m  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  by  a 
mother  with  a  'fierce'  patriotism  who  also 
served  In  the  Second  World  War.  As  a  child 
I  was  taught  respect  for  my  elders  and  to  not 
be  afraid  to  voice  my  opinion,  but  to  remem- 
ber that  for  every  opinion  I  may  hold  to 
passionately,  someone  else  holds  the  opposite 
with  equal  conviction.  And  so,  with  an  open 
mind  I  began  reading  the  history  of  this 
country  to  find  the  answers  to  questions  that 
have  been  stored  In  my  mind  from  the  teach- 
ings of  school.  I  have  never  been  satisfied 
with  Just  memorizing  names  and  dates  from 
a  school  book.  I  must  know  the  why's  of 
things  and  the  how's. 

"Being  only  21  years  old,  I  find  myself  In 
a  very  frustrating  situation.  I  am  jroung  and 
yet  have  old  Ideals.  By  old  Ideals,  I  mean 
the  so-called  new  generation  of  hippies  and 
flower  children  repel  me.  I  aee  high  ideals 
of  pride  crumbling.  They  about  "love  and 
peace.'  but  want  none  of  the  responsibility 
of  holding  to  either — so  they  run  from  real- 
ity by  dodging  the  draft  or  taking  drugs.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  dllBctilt  to  rebuild  a  shattered 
world  if  they  continue  to  look  and  not  see. 
How  can  so  great  a  country  as  ours  be  If  dis- 
cipline and  honor  and  love  of  country  perUh. 
These  are  questions  I  need  answared. 

"I  am  not  a  stranger  to  doubt,  for  I  bav« 
lost  a  brother-in-law  In  Vietnam.  ITilB  was 
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a  young  man  who  In  my  mind  belonged  to 
the  era  or  Thomas  Paine:  so  great  was  his 
conviction  as  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  and 
love  of  country.  He  could  have  been  In  Wash- 
ington behind  a  desk,  but  chose  to  be  with 
bis  men  because  he  believed  In  why  we  are 
there  and  his  belief  helped  me  to  accept  bis 
loss  with  more  pride  than  self-sorrow. 

"I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  read 
this  letter,  and  please  know  that  I  am  proud 
of  the  Academy  and  men  like  yourself  who 
go  on  in  spite  of  the  confusion  and  changing 
world.  I  hope  It  never  changes.  Sincerely,".  .  . 

This  letter  well  expresses  the  views  of  what 
I  find  to  be  a  large  body  of  young  Americans. 
The  siren  ap{>eal  of  those  who  would  "resist" 
or  destroy  has  been  followed  by  a  feeling  of 
emptiness  and  a  search  for  values  that  be- 
gins to  lead  back  to  tradition.  Prom  people 
with  such  Instincts  will  come  the  leaders  for 
the  challenges  of  tomorrow,  which  some  con- 
sider the  terrors  of  tomorrow.  But  leadership 
Is  something  delicate  and  elusive.  Some  men 
are  born  leaders  but  never  have  the  chance 
to  practice  the  art.  Others  must  learn  the 
components  of  leadership  and,  through  edu- 
cation and  self-dlsclpllne,  prepare  for  the 
day  when  they  will  be  called. 

The  military  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
United  States  and  the  ROTC  program  have 
been  providing  our  country  with  able,  dedi- 
cated military  and  civilian  leaders  for  a  total 
of  152  years.  That  Is  an  enviable  record.  The 
qualities  which  you  Instilled  In  generations 
of  graduates  are  Inherent  In  your  very  In- 
stitutions. I  believe  those  qualities  will  see 
you  through  this  period  of  transition  and 
enable  you  to  continue  your  unique  efforts. 
Tour  cltlzen-soldler  graduates  have  Insured 
our  survival  at  key  points  In  history.  I  do 
not  see  a  diminution  of  this  need  in  the 
future. 


COMPREHENSIVE  5-YEAR  DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes),  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Honorable  Melvin 
R.  Laird,  has  forwarded  to  Congress  his 
report  on  fiscal  years  1972-76  defense 
program  and  the  1972  defense  budget. 

This  report  included  a  comprehensive 
5-year  defense  program  and  spells  out  a 
new  national  security  strategy  of  real- 
istic deterrence. 

I  am  proud  to  present  Secretary 
Laird's  summary  of  this  report  to  this 
body.  I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues 
and  the  American  public  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  administration's 
plan. 

Secretary  Laird's  summary  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Secretary's   Sttmmart 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  privileged  today  to  present  the 
first  comprehensive  Five- Year  Defense  Pro- 
gram of  the  Nixon  Administration,  and  to 
discuss  the  associated  FY  1972  Budget. 

This  Flve-Year  Defense  Program  Is  keyed 
to  the  twin  objectives  set  forth  by  President 
Nixon  for  the  last  third  of  the  20th  century: 
achievement  for  the  first  time  In  this  cen- 
tuiy  of  a  generation  of  peace;  and  in  the 
process,  enhancement  of  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans,  while  helping  to  Improve 
It  for  all  pec^les  of  the  world. 

This  1972  Defense  Report  to  Congress  and 
the  American  people  contains  a  Plve-Year 
Defense  Program  which  spells  out  a  new  Na- 
tional Security  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deter- 
rence. This  new  strategy  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent wars  by  furthering  the  President's  goal 


of  building  a  viable  structure  of  peace  based 
on  adequate  strength,  true  partnership,  and 
meaningful  negotiations. 

The  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence  seeks 
to  further  the  goal  of  peace  by  deterrence  of 
armed  confilct  at  all  levels.  I  have  always 
tried  to  be  a  realist  in  fulfilling  my  responsi- 
bilities, whether  as  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
as  Secretary  of  Defense.  I  believe  the  strategy 
we  are  advancing  is  realistic  for  three  rea- 
sons: 

First,  it  is  based  on  a  sober  and  clear  view 
of  the  multiple  threats  to  peace  which  exist 
In  today's  world  It  neither  exaggerates  nor 
underestimates  those  threats. 

Second,  It  provides  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  Free  World  mlUtary  capability  a> 
the  essential  foundation  of  deterrence.  It 
rejects  the  view  that  peace  is  well  served  if 
our  military  power  is  unilaterally  weakened. 

Third,  it  takes  account  of  the  strategic, 
fiscal,  manpower  and  political  realities  while 
steering  a  prudent  middle  course  between 
two  policy  extremes — world  policeman  or  new 
isolationism. 

The  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence  is  new. 
Those  who  would  dismiss  it  as  a  mere  con- 
tinuation of  past  policies  in  new  packaging 
would  be  quite  mistaken.  Past  policy  was 
responsive  and  reactive. 

Our  new  Strategy  is  positive  and  active. 
Past  policy  focused  on  containment  and  ac- 
commodation. The  new  Strategy  emphasizes 
measured,  meaningful  involvement  and 
vigorous  negotiation  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

The  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence  wiU 
provide  through  sufficient  strength  and  full 
partnership  the  Indispensable  and  realistic 
basis  for  effective  Free  World  negotiation. 
Most  Importantly,  it  is  designed  not  to  man- 
sige  crises  but  to  prevent  wars. 

The  FY  1971  program  and  budget,  which 
was  sent  to  Congress  last  year,  was  the 
foundation  for  the  transition  from  an  era  of 
confrontation  to  an  era  of  meaningful  nego- 
tiation. The  fiscal  year  1972  program  will 
move  us  closer  to  this  goal. 

It  was  clear  at  the  outset  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  that,  in  order  to  set  the  stage 
and  create  the  conditions  for  meaningful 
negotiation  and  peaceful  relations,  we  heA 
to  move  the  country  away  from  war  and  to- 
ward peace,  away  from  a  wartime  economy 
and  toward  a  peacetime  economy,  away  from 
lopsided  national  priorities  and  toward  a 
major  reordering  of  those  priorities,  away 
from  arms  competition  and  toward  arms 
limitation. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the  past  two 
years,  it  is  my  view  that  we  have  made  sig- 
nificant— In  some  cases  unprecedented — 
progress  toward  the  major  interim  goals  we 
have  set  for  ourselves. 

In  the  war  to  peace  transition:  by  con- 
tinuing negotiations  In  Paris,  by  progress  in 
Vletnamlzatlon,  by  reducing  U.S.  combat  ac- 
tivities, casualties  and  air  sortie  levels  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  by  an  orderly,  substan- 
tial and  continuing  troop  redeployment  pro- 
gram. 

In  reordering  national  priorities:  by  shift- 
ing the  Defense  portion  of  the  Federal  Budg- 
et and  Gross  National  Product  (ONP)  to  Its 
lowest  level  in  20  years  and  by  spending  more 
on  human  needs  than  on  Defense  needs. 

In  OUT  Defense  budget:  by  providing  for 
the  first  time  in  this  century  the  full  peace 
dividend  before  the  conclusion  of  a  war.  De- 
fense costs  in  this  budget  already  are  back 
at  pre- Vietnam  levels  In  constant  dollars. 

In  implementing  the  Nixon  Doctrine:  by 
withdrawing  more  than  300,000  American 
troops  from  Asia  while  Increasing  signifi- 
cantly security  assistance  levels  to  our 
friends  and  allies. 

In  NATO:  by  helping  foeter  a  new  spirit 
of  meaningful  burden  sharing  and  a  new 
awareneea  of  the  strategic,  fiscal,  manpower 
and  political  realities  we  face  In  common. 

In   moving  toward  zero-draft:  by  obtain- 


ing Congressional  approval  for  long-needed 
draft  reform  to  eliminate  many  inequities 
and  by  cutting  draft  calls  almost  in  haii 
from  1968  to  1970  in  pursuing  oiu:  goal  of 
zero-draft  by  July  1,   1973. 

In  OUT  program  for  human  goals:  by  relat- 
ing it  to  our  objective  of  an  all-volimteer 
force,  by  seeking  to  Instill  a  new  order  of 
professionalism  and  dignity  In  military  nte 
by  seeking  to  remedy  remaining  shortcomings 
in  such  areas  as  housing  and  education  and 
by  continuing  to  lead  the  way  toward  full 
equal  opportunity. 

In  taking  new  initiatives  with  regard  to 
prisoners  of  war:  by  an  unprecedented  ex- 
change offer  at  the  Paris  peace  table,  by 
search  and  rescue  missions  when  possible 
and  by  focusing  public  attention  at  home 
and  abroad  on  their  plight. 

In  chemical  warfare  and  biological  re- 
search, and  in  defoliation:  by  promulgating 
a  major  new  policy  renouncing  any  use  of 
biological  and  toxin  weapons  and  renouncing 
first  use  of  lethal  and  Incapacitating  chemi- 
cal weapons,  by  ending  crop  destruction  op- 
erations  in  Vietnam  and  by  restricting  lim- 
ited defoliation  still  needed  for  troop  safety 
to  the  same  regulation  applied  to  herbicide 
use  In  the  U.S. 

In  major  improvements  of  defense  man- 
agement:  by  adopting  many  of  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon Panel  recommendations,  by  emphasizing 
a  new  "fly-before-buy"  policy  and  by  in- 
creased decentralization  In  procurement 
actions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  proud  of  the  signif- 
icant progress  we  have  been  able  to  make  In 
establishing  new  directions  and  a  steady 
momentum  toward  major  goals  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  As  I  reported  last  year  in  dis- 
cussing our  FY  1971  transitional  program 
the  challenges  here  at  home  which  we  faced 
upon  assuming  office  in  many  ways  equaled 
and  m  some  ways  surpassed,  the  growlne 
challenges  abroad. 

I  will  not  repeat  in  detail  what  I  said  last 
year,  but  it  is  Important,  I  believe,  to  repeat 
a  concluding  comment  I  made  in  last  vear's 
Defense  Report: 

..  '"^^H^lt'on  to  a  new  equilibrium  will  take 
time.  We  made  a  beginning  in  1969  and  are 
continuing  the  transition  into  calendar  year 
1970.  We  consider  our  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
another  buUding  block  m  that  transition  " 

I  readily  acknowledged  that  not  all  of 
the  challenges  we  encountered  upon  assum- 
ing office  had  been  met  with  the  submission 
of  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget.  I  would  repeat 
that  comment  today  with  regard  to  the 
budget  and  program  contained  In  this  report. 
We  stUl  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  all  aspects 
of  Defense  responslbUlty.  We  have  never 
claimed  to  be  Instant  problem-solvers.  But  we 
have  completed  our  year  of  transition  with 
respect  to  basic  Defense  planning  both  with 
regard  to  strategy  and  management.  We 
have  completed  our  basic  reviews  and  have 
made  our  fundamental  decisions  on  what 
needs  to  be  done.  The  New  Strategy  and  De- 
fense Program  presented  In  this  report  em- 
body the  major  elements  of  the  decisions  that 
have  flowed  from  our  assessments  of  the  past 
two  years.  The  Strategy  and  the  Program, 
of  course,  cannot  succeed  without  the  under- 
standing and  support  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

This  report  describes  the  major  changes 
which  have  been  made  and  which  will  be 
made  in  such  areas  as  defense  strategy,  the 
defense  budget,  research  and  development, 
command  and  control,  intelligence,  procure- 
ment and,  most  Importantly,  the  need  to  re- 
vamp our  concepts  about  the  recruitment 
and  use  of  military  manpower — both  In 
active,  National  Ouard  and  Reserve  forces. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  outline  for  you  some 
of  the  major  points  In  the  Defense  Report. 
We  focus  on  two  fundamental  aspects  of  De- 
fense Planning: 

In  Section  I — Effective  Implementation  of 
the  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence. 
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In  Section  n — Better  Management  of  Hu- 
man, Material,  and  Economic  Resources  In 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Our  Flve-Year  Defense  Plan  projects  a 
capability  to  attain  our  goal  with  an  efficient 
and  modernized  force  that.  In  peacetime, 
would  require  no  more  than  seven  percent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  and  be  made  up 
of  no  more  than  2.5  million  men  and  women 
who  are  volunteers.  This  is  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  Strategy  Overview,  which  states, 
in  essence,  that  a  realistic  military  strategy 
cannot  be  an  end  In  itself  but  must  be  in- 
separably linked  with  a  broader  national 
strategy  of  deterrence  and  "meaningfully 
related  to  our  pressing  requirements  In  the 
domestic  field." 

As  I  discussed  in  the  chapter  of  Concepts 
for  Defense  Planning,  we  intend  to  use  a 
Total  Force  approach  in  which  all  appropri- 
ate resources  for  deterrence,  U.S.  and  Free 
World,  wUl  be  available  Through  the  appli- 
cation of  all  resources  across  the  full  spec- 
trum of  possible  confilct  and  the  full  spec- 
trum of  capabilities  of  our  friends  and  al- 
lies, we  will  maintain  sufficient  U.S.  strength 
and  will  mesh  this  strength  with  other  na- 
tions in  a  new  order  of  partnership. 

For  the  U.S.  forces,  the  Total  Force  con- 
cept will  mean  Increased  importance  for  our 
National  Guard  and  Reserves.  In  this  chap- 
ter, I  analyze  the  progress  and  problems  of 
Vletnamlzatlon,  and  discuss  Its  relation  to 
the  Total  Force  concept  In  Its  broadest  appli- 
cations, utilizing  both  military  and  non- 
military  resources.  Looking  to  the  future, 
we  must  continue  to  focus  on  the  intimate 
relations  of  the  military,  economic,  political 
and  diplomatic  facets  of  the  Indochina  situ- 
ation as  we  move  to  terminate  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  fighting.  This  report  does  not 
address  the  day  to  day  military  situation  in 
Indochina,  or  anywhere  else.  It  seeks  Instead 
to  explain  the  basic  concepts  that  underlie 
our  strategy  for  the  future.  To  be  realistic 
about  it,  there  will  continue  to  be  ups  and 
downs,  gains  and  losses,  temporary  setbacks. 
The  Important  thing  is  for  the  citizens  ol 
our  nation  to  keep  In  sight  of  the  fixed  goal 
of  a  generation  of  j>eace  and  to  Insure,  as 
best  we  can  that  the  policies  we  establish 
and  the  strategy  we  follow  lead  In  that 
direction. 

The  chapter  on  The  Threats  to  Free  World 
Security  provides  an  update  of  the  threats 
to  the  Free  World  at  all  levels  of  confilct.  The 
continued  momentiun  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  strategic  missiles,  aircraft.  Naval  forces 
and  research  and  development  are  evaluated. 
Chinese  weapons  progress  is  also  discussed. 
This  threat  assessment  is  related  to  the  need 
for  assuring  that  the  United  States  main- 
tains Its  technological  leadership  In  order  to 
assure  the  safety  and  survival  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  To  maintain  technological  lead- 
ership, we  must  reverse  the  recent  downward 
trend  In  R&D  funding,  which  this  budget 
does,  and  we  must  also  move  forward  with 
new  technological  Initiatives  to  guarantee 
that  we  have  fiexlblUty  and  timely  options 
to  meet  possible  threats  of  the  future. 

The  fourth  and  final  chapter  In  Section  I, 
Force  Planning  under  the  New  Strategy,  pro- 
vides a  discussion  of  the  specific  programs 
being  recommended  as  the  "basic  minimum 
capabilities  deemed  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate for  the  years  ahead."  We  have  completed 
our  transition  to  what  we  describe  as  "base 
line  planning,"  and  are  now  building  for  the 
future.  Of  course,  much  will  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks.  Because  of  uncertainty  associated  with 
SALT,  we  must  maintain  present  capabili- 
ties, while  preserving  or  creating  options  to 
adjust  those  capabilities  upward  or  down- 
ward as  may  be  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  hopes  more  for  suc- 
cess at  SALT  than  the  Department  of  De- 
fense because  of  the  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities we  would  face  should  SALT  fall.  The 


details  of  the  President's  decision  on  the 
FY  1972  SAFEGUARD  program  are  con- 
tained m  this  section.  SAFEGUARD  con- 
tinues to  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  SALT 
negotiations. 

The  Chapters  In  Section  II  are  focused 
on  the  need  for  better  management  of  hu- 
man, material  and  economic  resources  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Chapter  1,  Organization  and  Management, 
focuses  on  our  management  concept  which 
is  based  on  participatory  decision-making, 
defined  decentralization,  and  delegation  of 
authority  under  specific  guidance.  I  propose 
In  this  chapter  the  creation  of  an  additional 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  in  order  to  en- 
hance high  level  civilian  management  and  to 
cope  with  the  severe  time  demands  now 
placed  upon  the  single  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  David  Packard.  I  also  recommend 
creation  of  two  additional  positions  for  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 

We  will  continue,  of  course,  to  make  man- 
agement improvements  In  the  Department 
of  Defense,  including  a  modification  of  the 
Unified  Command  Structure  which  we  are 
recommending  to  the  President.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  draw  as  appropriate  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 
Panal  which  was  so  ably  headed  by  Gilbert 
Fitzhugh. 

Our  examination  Into  the  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
continue,  and  further  changes  may  be  antic- 
ipated. Including  the  creation  of  a  long- 
range  planning  group  reporting  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  have  taken 
steps  also  to  strengthen  civilian  control  over 
investigative  and  related  counter-intelli- 
gence activities. 

The  continued  progress  we  expect  under 
the  Human  Goals  principles  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  reported  in  the  Chapter 
on  Afonpoicer  Objectives.  Of  particular  im- 
portance, of  course,  is  our  program  to  achieve 
zero  draft  calls  by  mid- 1973  and  to  accom- 
plish further  Improvements  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  which  would  comple- 
ment last  year's  reduced  draft  calls  and 
National  Random  Selection  System.  Many 
inequities  In  the  Draft  have  been  elim- 
inated in  the  past  two  years,  but  so  long  as 
we  need  the  Darft  it  must  be  made  more 
equitable.  One  gross  inequity  today  Is  the 
fact  that  the  young  men  who  attend  college 
are  given  deferments  which  are  denied  to 
other  young  men  who  do  not  attend  col- 
lege. This  is  unfair  and  shoxild  be  changed. 
Once  men  and  women  are  In  the  Armed 
Forces  and  are  serving  their  country  in  uni- 
form, we  owe  them  respect  and  dignity  for 
their  service,  and  we  owe  them  and  their 
famllles  fair  play  In  the  areas  of  pay,  hous- 
ing and  educational  opportunities. 

Let  me  candidly  tell  you  that  we  face 
some  formidable  problems  in  the  manpower 
area  that  are  not  going  to  be  solved  over- 
night. In  addition  to  complex  recruiting  and 
retention  problems,  we  share  with  the  rest 
of  American  society  the  agonizing  problems 
related  to  race  relations  and  drug  abuse.  We 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  are  deter- 
mined to  continue  leading  the  way,  as  best 
we  can.  In  seeking  solutions  to  these  difficult 
problems. 

A  final  Chapter  on  The  Defense  Budget 
and  the  Economy  survej^s  the  impact  of  cuts 
in  Defense  personnel  and  expenditures  over 
the  past  two  years  In  response  to  our  chang- 
ing national  priorities. 

The  Impact  of  the  massive  cuts  that  have 
been  made  during  the  last  two  years  in  em- 
ployment and  expenditures  related  to  na- 
tional defense  is  assessed.  These  cuts  have 
resulted  in  a  considerable  amount  of  turbu- 
lence, which  results  from  our  shift  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

This  year  the  rate  of  defense  reductions  Is 
declining  and  we  are  going  to  do  ev«7- 
thlng  we  can  to  keep  to  a  minimum  this 


turbulence,  as  it  relates  to  our  civilian  em- 
ployees, Defense  industry  employees,  and  our 
military  people  and  their  families.  In  short, 
the  Defense  Budget  has  been  heavily  affected 
In  our  national  reallocation  of  resources. 
The  period  of  Defense  dominance  in  national 
resource  allocation  is  over.  Our  Fiscal  Year 
1972  budget.  In  constant  dollars,  will  be  be- 
low the  prewar  year  of  Fiscal  Year  1964.  This 
fact  cannot  be  ignored  as  we  plan  to  Imple- 
ment during  the  next  five  years  our  New 
Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence. 

In  current  dollars,  the  FY  1972  Defense 
Budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  totals  $79.2  billion  In  Total  Obll- 
gatlonal  Authority  (TOA)  and  $76  billion  In 
outlays,  Including  amounts  proposed  for  fu- 
ture pay  Increases.  This  Is  $3.9  billion  in  TOA 
and  $1.5  billion  in  outlays  ^bove  the  respec- 
tive amounts  for  TOA  and  outlays  we  now 
expect  in  FY  1971. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  re- 
peat that  we  have  not  solved  all  the  hard 
problems  before  us  nor  can  I  tell  you  that 
hard  decisions  do  not  lie  ahead.  As  with  the 
Fiscal  1971  transitional  bucfgst,  there  Is  some 
risk  attached  to  our  FY  1972  Defense  Budget 
for  It  continues  the  downward  trend  in  over- 
all Defense  Department  purchasing  power  at 
a  time  when  the  threats  we  face  around  the 
world  continue  to  Increase,  not  dlminisb. 
Should  events  dictate,  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  any  action  that  may  be  re- 
quired to  Insure  the  continued  safety  and 
security  of  the  American  people. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I  seek  yotxr  tinder- 
standlng  and  your  supftort  for  our  new  Strat- 
egy and  want  to  assure  you  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  this  Committee  and  other 
Committees  of  the  Congress  to  advance  the 
goals  we  share  in  common  in  seeking  to  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  the  American  people. 


MEDICARE  COVERAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  proposal  which  I 
had  previously  introduced  in  the  90th 
and  91st  Congress  which  would,  if  en- 
acted into  law,  remove  the  requirement 
that  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees must  join  the  social  security  re- 
tirement system  in  order  to  qualify  for 
medicare  coverage. 

On  July  1,  1966,  hospitalization  cover- 
age imder  medicare  began  for  nearly  20 
million  Americans  age  65  and  over.  All 
Americans  who  reached  age  65  before 
1968  were  similarly  covered,  whether  they 
were  eligible  for  social  security  retire- 
ment benefits  or  not.  But,  as  of  January 
1,  1968,  a  person  must  be  covered  by  the 
social  security  retirement  system  to  be 
eligible  for  medicare  hospitalization  in- 
surance. Although  generally  equitable, 
this  creates  a  severe  problem  for  em- 
ployees of  State  and  local  governments. 

Although  most  employees  in  the  United 
States  are  now  automatically  covered  by 
social  security,  this  is  not  true  with  re- 
gard to  employees  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. As  of  January  1965,  approxi- 
mately 2.6  million  positions  in  State  and 
local  employment  were  not  covered  by 
social  security.  These  public  employees, 
although  members  of  State  or  local  re- 
tirement systems,  do  not  have  programs 
available  to  them  similar  to  the  hospital 
insurance  program  available  through 
medicare.  Many  are  willing  to  pay  for 
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such  insurance,  but  under  present  law, 
are  precluded  from  doing  so  unless  the 
State  brings  them  imder  the  social  secu- 
rity retirement  system  sts  well. 

I  £im  particularly  concerned  about  this 
gap  in  medicare's  hospital  insurance  cov- 
erage because  among  those  excluded  are 
over  689,000  public  school  teachers  across 
the  Nation.  My  bill  would  allow  them  to 
elect  to  participate  in  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  as  long  as  they  are  willing 
to  pay  their  own  way.  Nothing  could  be 
fairer  than  that. 


March  IG,  1971 


WOEFULLY      INADEQUATE      EMER- 
GENCY PROCEDURES  OF  CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Keating)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent tragic  bombing  at  the  Capitol 
pointed  out  how  woefully  insulequate  the 
emergency  procediu-es  of  the  Capitol  are. 

At  present,  there  are  investigations  un- 
derway for  providing  greater  security  at 
the  Capitol.  However,  what  I  am  princi- 
pally concerned  about  is  the  safe  evacua- 
tion of  employees  and  tourists  from  these 
buildings. 

A  member  of  my  staff  tried  to  ascertain 
if  there  was  in  existence  any  emergency 
evacuation  plan  after  the  incident  of  the 
explosion  occurred  Monday  morning, 
March  1.  After  being  directed  to  four 
different  offices,  he  weis  told  that  there 
was,  indeed,  a  plan,  but  it  was  a  secret. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  staff  member  doing 
a  research  project  for  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress cannot  discover  the  evacuation 
plan.  I  shudder  to  think  what  would 
happen  if  a  fire  or  another  bomb  oc- 
curred in  these  historic  buildings.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  introducing  today,  a 
resolution  to  direct  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  to  develop  and  pro- 
mulgate evacuation  procedures  and  an 
alarm  system.  The  current  investigation 
into  security  procedures  at  the  Capitol 
will  probably  entail  time  and  money.  My 
proposal  is  a  step  that  should  have  been 
taken  long  ago,  but  can  be  done  now, 
Quickly  and  at  a  small  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  quick  considera- 
tion on  this  proposal : 
Rksolutiom  To  PsoyiDs  for  an  Invkstioation 

BY  TBX  COMMrrTEE  ON   HOUSX   ADJ4INISTIU- 

TioN  OF  AN  Alarm  Ststem  fob  the  Capitol 

Building  and  the  House  Office  Buhdincs 

Whereas  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  shocked  by  the  senseless 
bombing  of  the  Capitol  building  on  March  1, 
1971; 

Whereas  neither  Members  of  the  Hoiise  nor 
their  staffs  were  familiar  with  evacuation 
plans  for  the  Capitol  building  or  the  House 
Office  Buildings; 

Whereas  a  serious  bomb  threat,  fire,  or 
other  catastrophy  could  cause  panic  and 
confusion  If  there  Is  no  clear  emergency 
plan  for  evacuation  of  the  Capitol  or  House 
Office  Buildings; 

Whereas  there  is  no  adequate  system  to 
signal  a  building  evacuation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, la  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  Into  ways  of  informing  Members 
of  the  House,  their  staffs,  employees  of  the 


House,  and  visitors  of  the  evacuation  pro- 
cedures (in  case  of  emergency)  for  the 
Capitol  building  and  the  House  Office  Build- 
ings. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  re- 
solution, the  committee  Is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  during  the  present  Congress, 
subject  to  clause  31  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States, 
whether  the  House  Is  In  session,  has  recessed, 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings, 
and  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  commltte  or  any  member  of 
the  committee  designated  by  him,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House  as 
soon  as  practicable  during  the  present  Con- 
gress, the  results  of  Its  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable.  Any  such  report  which  Is 
made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  session  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 


STAFFING  FUNDS  FOR  MINORITY 
ON   COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ruppe;  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  legislation  designed  to  re- 
store a  key  facet  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970 — a  provision 
which  was  nullified  at  the  opening  of  the 
Congress  when  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  to  delete  the 
minority  party's  right  to  one-third  of 
committee  investigatory  staflBng  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
significant  input  of  committee  action  in 
the  overall  legislative  process.  Most  leg- 
islation is  written  and  rewritten  in  com- 
mittee. One  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
legislator  is  his  scrutiny  of  proposed  leg- 
islation in  committee.  The  value  of  ade- 
quate staflang  to  assist  in  this  process 
cannot  be  overstated. 

The  contribution  of  the  minority  party 
in  this  process  is  essential.  Certainly  the 
right  to  initiate  and  perfect  pending  leg- 
islation as  it  passes  through  committee 
is  necessary  to  achieve  effective  legisla- 
tion. Adequate  committee  staffing  to  aid 
in  a  thorough  review  of  the  various  leg- 
islative proposals  is  vital.  Many  views 
and  judgments  are  needed  to  inject  a 
greater  balance  of  all  concerns  in  our 
laws.  The  minority  staffing  provision  is 
an  important  means  of  achieving  that 
balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  as  I  reintroduce 
this  proposal,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  impact  that  such  a 
provision  has  in  the  overall  legislative 
process.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  proposal 
will  receive  prompt  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration in  the  coming  months  of  the 
92d  Congress. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  FAVOR  OP 
WEALTHY  WITNESSES  AT  MAJOR 
SPORTING  EVENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Sandman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  clear  and  growing  outcry  for  congres- 
sional attention  to  what  appears  to  be 
a  trend  toward  discrimination  against 
all  but  the  aflfluent  to  witness  major 
sporting  events. 

I  refer  speclflcally,  of  course,  to  the 
Joe  Frazier-Muhammad  All  heavyweight 
championship  fight  Monday  night. 

I  was  among  an  estimated  2  million 
persons  in  the  Nation  fortunate  enough 
to  witness  this  great  bout.  In  my  opinion 
it  was  such  a  well  fought  and  equally 
matched  fight  that  most  of  us  in  Atlantic 
City  Convention  Hall  Ignored  the  poor 
closed-circuit  picture. 

Everyone  in  Convention  Hall  as  well 
in  the  other  hundreds  of  auditoriums 
with  the  closed  circuit  showings  had 
paid  $12.50  to  $30  for  their  seat.  I  am 
not  complaining  about  this  as  there  are 
many  sport  fans  who  prefer  and  would 
gladly  pay  for  the  atmosphere  of  crowd 
spectatorshlp. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned that  there  were  some  200  million 
Americans  who,  for  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  buy  a  ticket  or  lack  of  trans- 
portation or  for  a  myriad  of  other  rea- 
sons were  denied  the  privilege  of  wit- 
nessing what  history  may  record  as  the 
sporting  event  of  the  century. 

It  was  estimated  that  had  this  particu- 
lar championship  fight  been  televised, 
some  150  million  of  our  citizens  would 
have  watched. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
all  for  competitive  enterprise— for  the 
right  of  making  a  profit.  And  I  am  not 
for  nationalizing  any  sport. 

But  I  do  believe  that  the  courts  and 
the  Congress  have  been  lenient  with  pro- 
fessional sports  on  the  basis  that  they 
are  not  merely  businesses,  but  also 
worthy  forms  of  public  entertainment 
and  diversion  of  our  citizens  from  their 
normal  concerns. 

Unless  we  act  now  to  protect  citizen- 
spectators  from  undue  financial  dis- 
crimination on  availability  of  profes- 
sional sports,  because  of  their  monopo- 
listic—perhaps necessarily— status,  en- 
joyment of  major  sporting  events  will 
inevitably  become  limited  to  the  rich. 

The  day  Is  fast  approaching,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  financial  attractive- 
ness of  such  closed-circuit  arrangements 
could  force  promoters  of  such  great 
events  as  the  Super  Bowl,  the  World  Se- 
ries or  maybe  even  the  Rose  Bowl,  the 
Olympics,  and  other  major  "amateur" 
events  to  limit  spectators  on  the  basis  of 
dollars  only. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  claims  to  be  powerless 
to  Insist  that  something  be  shown  on 
television  or  heard  on  radio  whereas  It 
has  power  to  insist  that  certain  things 
not  be  shown  or  heard. 

And  the  Justice  Department  has  Its 
hands  tied,  as  I  understand  it,  by  con- 
gressional action  which  exempts  certain 
sport  organizations  from  antitrust  iwos- 
ecutlon. 

I,  therefore,  am  drafting  new  legis- 
lation to  confront  this  situation  before 
It  gets  further  out  of  hand.  I  will  seek 
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public  hearings  on  this  matter  and  will 
urge  prompt  Federal  enactment  of  such 
legislation. 

In  concept,  I  am  proposing  that  Con- 
gress declare  that  certain  major  sport- 
ing events  must  be  made  available  to  be 
broadcast  publicly  by  the  highest  na- 
tional radio  and  televlson  network  bid- 
ders. 

My  legislation  would  require  that  per- 
mits be  obtained  from  the  Goverrmient — 
probably  the  FCC — before  certain  major 
sporting  events  can  be  staged.  Primary 
prerequisite  for  securing  a  permit  would 
be  proof  that  public  networks  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  bid  for  the  rights  to 
broadcast  the  event  and  that  the  high- 
est bid,  if  any,  was  accepted. 

Tills  approach,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
leave  the  management  of  professional 
sports  in  the  hands  of  private  promoters 
where  it  should  be.  But  instead  of  allow- 
ing a  false,  piivate  supply  and  demand 
among  only  the  rich  to  exist,  a  new  pub- 
lic supply  and  demand  for  all  sports  fans 
will  be  permitted  to  exist. 

I  invite  all  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
to  give  me  the  benefit  of  their  respective 
points  of  view  on  this  issue  while  the 
drafting  of  this  legislation  is  in  process. 
I  am  also  eager  to  hear  pro  and  con  argu- 
ments from  anyone  else  who  may  be 
interested. 

This  morning,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  by  telephone  with  Howard  Cosell, 
well-known  ABC  sports  commentator, 
who  only  this  morning  made  this  Issue 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  network  radio 
broadcasts. 

Colncidentally,  James  Restln  and  Wil- 
liam N.  Wallace  of  the  New  York  Times 
provided  separate  articles  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  am,  therefore,  including  a  tran- 
script of  Mr.  Cosell's  broadcast  and  the 
text  of  both  Times  articles  as  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record: 

Speaking  of  Sports 
(By  Howard  Cosell) 

This  Is  Howard  Cosell,  Speaking  of  Sports. 

The  big  event  la  now  over.  In  a  couple  of 
days,  It  will  be  old  news.  There  Is  talk  about 
a  reoiatch  next  year,  but  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  left  with  something  to 
think  about. 

A  couple  of  men  come  In,  they  put  up  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  and  they  own 
the  rights  to  the  biggest  event  of  the  decade, 
maybe  of  the  half  centxiry.  Who  can  tell?  It 
turns  out  to  be  a  great  event.  They  turn  It 
over  to  a  clcsed  circuit  television  group  to 
transmit  to  theaters  around  the  nation.  Less 
than  two  million  people  probably,  or  any- 
way around  two  million,  see  this  great  event, 
pay  apparently  almost  17  million  dollars  for 
the  privilege  and  then  the  public  gets  left 
out. 

Not  even  the  Army  can  hear  a  radio  broad- 
cast of  It.  Not  even  the  soldiers  overseas. 

It  raises  all  kinds  of  questions  because 
now  the  man  In  charge  of  the  outfit  that 
transmitted  the  event  to  the  theaters  says 
It's  the  wave  of  the  future,  and  the  Super 
Bowl  and  the  World  Series  may  all  be  on  the 
theater  television  only  for  the  very  few  and 
the  very  rich  In  the  years  that  Ue  ahead. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  rve  Ulked  about 
more  often  In  sports.  Is  It  a  business?  Is  It 
»  sport?  Who  Is  kidding  whom?  Sports  to- 
day Is  big  buBlneas  pvu-e  and  simple.  It  is 
sports  only  in  the  minds  of  the  maases  who 
have  aUowed  themselves  through  all  the 
y«ar8  to  be  deluded. 


Most  of  the  people  In  this  country  are 
poor  people  really  who  couldn't  afford  the 
prices  to  the  theaters,  let  alone  to  the  one 
arena  where  the  live  event  took  place. 

The  masses  of  the  country.  If  It  comes  to 
the  point  where  sports  Is  only  for  the  very 
few  and  the  very  rich,  will  In  the  ultimate, 
I  predict,  force  legislation  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  see  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  In  this  country  are  able 
to  see  the  great  "sports  events". 

Add  Ironies,  the  people  who  paid  all  that 
money  in  the  theaters  did  not  even  get  to 
see  the  fighters  Interviewed  In  the  ring  after 
the  fight. 

Howard  Cosell  reporting. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  10,  1971 1 

The  Greedy  Sports  Promoters 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  March  0. — The  Joe  Prazler- 
Muhammad  All  heavyweight  championship 
flght  Is  over,  but  the  battle  over  the  greedy 
promoters  Is  just  beginning.  If  they  can  sell 
their  p>erformers  to  the  highest  bidders,  and 
black  out  home  television  for  the  poor  folk 
why  not  the  same  grab  for  the  pro  football 
Super  Bowl,  the  World  Series  and  all  other 
big  sports  and  theatrical  productions? 

Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  have  had 
trouble  with  the  regulation  of  professional 
sports  ever  since  the  days  of  "Kenesew  Moun- 
tain" Landls,  and  have  bent  the  antitrust 
laws  to  protect  the  semlmonopoly  structure 
of  professional  football  and  baseball,  but 
now  they  have  a  new  problem  to  think  over. 

The  courts  and  the  Congress  have  been 
comparatively  lenient  with  the  pro-footbaU 
and  baseball  promoters  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  merely  a  business  but  a  sport- 
ing enterprise,  where  the  rights  of  the  player 
to  sell  his  services  to  the  highest  bidder  had 
to  be  restricted.  And  the  rights  of  the  club 
owners  to  black  out  local  television  areas 
when  the  team  was  playing  at  home  should 
be  protected. 

But  m  the  Prazier-All  flght,  the  promoters 
demanded  and  got  unrestricted  rights  to  seU 
their  product  at  prices  ranging  from  9150  for 
a  seat  In  Madison  Square  Garden  to  $15-$30 
for  closed  television  seats  In  theaters  and 
hotels  all  over  the  country.  Thus,  total  pro- 
ceeds not  counting  movie  and  free  television 
re-runs,  simounted  to  about  920  mlUlon — 917 
million  from  the  closed-circuit  gate  receipts 
and  93  million  from  the  rest. 

The  promoters  not  only  kept  the  flght  off 
the  television  and  radio  networks  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  but  even  tried  by 
legal  action  to  restrict  the  right  of  news 
agencies  to  file  blow-by-blow  accounts  of 
the  flght  to  their  newspaper,  radio  and  tele- 
vision clients.  In  fact,  when  the  ofDdals  of 
COMSAT,  which  was  sending  the  pictures  of 
the  flght  overseas  by  satellite,  tried  to  Invite 
a  few  friends  Into  their  office  to  see  the  pic- 
ture. Jack  Kent  Cooke,  one  of  the  two  pro- 
moters of  the  flght,  gave  his  permission  only 
on  condition  that  they  also  invite  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commissioners  and  the 
members  of  two  Congressional  Commerce 
Committees,  who  reg^alate  broadcasting,  to 
attend  the  showing  as  his  personal  guests. 

Okay,  so  It  was  a  business  bonanza,  and 
maybe  all  legal  too,  but  If  professional  sport 
is  to  be  Judged  solely  as  a  business,  using 
Interstate  commerce  facilities  and  selling 
tickets  In  Interstate  commerce,  then  It  can 
be  argued  that  It  should  henceforth  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  Interstate  commerce  regu- 
lation In  the  public  Interest. 

Anybody  who  saw  the  crowds  of  blacks 
around  Madison  Square  Garden  In  New  Tork, 
and  around  the  Hilton  Hotel  in  Washington, 
where  the  closed-circuit  seats  were  selling  at 
930  a  piece,  could  even  believe  that  there  Is 
a  question  of  public  safety  Involved  In  this 
monopoly. 


This  time  It  was  a  case  of  "let  the  buyer 
beware,"  but  next  time,  If  there  Is  a  re- 
match under  the  same  high-priced  closed- 
circuit  setup,  the  security  problem  for  the 
promoters  and  their  well-heeled  guests  may 
be  formidable  Indeed. 

Even  the  networks  with  their  high-priced 
advertising  cannot  hope  to  compete  with 
the  closed -drcult  receipts  from  spectacular 
events  like  a  heavyweight  championship  flght 
or  a  pro  football  Super  Bowl  game.  The  pro 
football  leagues  collected  92.6  million  for 
the  television  rights  to  the  last  Super  Bowl 
In  Miami.  But  a  closed-circuit  network  show- 
ing m  theaters  In  aU  the  pro  football  cities 
might  easily  bring  in  ten  times  that  much, 
and  the  only  people  left  out  again  would  be 
the  poor. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  pay-as-you-see 
television  Is  the  coming  thing,  and  there  are 
some  critics  who  believe  that  It  will  even- 
tually Increase  the  variety  and  quality  of 
American  television  programs.  Thus,  it  Is 
argued  that  by  transferring  the  cost  of  pro- 
grams from  the  advertiser  to  the  viewer, 
enough  people  may  be  willing  to  pay  to  see 
a  good  play  or  concert  to  make  It  profitable 
for  national  distribution. 

But  the  dangers  of  high-priced  closed- 
circuit  sporting  spectaculars  are  fairly  ob- 
vious. Sport  in  America  gains  its  power  from 
mass  audiences,  and  what  the  closed-circuit 
system  does  Is  to  increase  the  revenues  while 
reducing  the  number  of  people  who  can  af- 
ford to  see  the  event. 

In  fact,  not  since  the  Invention  of  televi- 
sion has  any  championship  flght  In  America 
taken  in  so  much  money  or  been  seen  by  so 
few  people  In  this  countt^  as  the  Prazier-All 
battle.  It  is  true  that  heavyweight  champion- 
ship fights  are  regarded  by  the  courts  as 
monopoly  enterprises,  but  It  was  never  antic- 
ipated that  they  would  be  governed  by  the 
predatory  practices  that  controlled  this  one. 

One  argtiment  for  professional  sport  In 
America  Is  that  It  occasionally  diverts  the 
whole  nation  from  its  normal  preoccupa- 
tions and  provides  the  people  with  a  com- 
mon Interest  for  at  least  a  few  hours.  The 
closed-circuit  system  threatens  to  change  all 
that:  It  Is  sport  for  the  rich,  like  polo  and 
yacht  racing,  with  the  poor  outside  the  gate. 
And  since  the  poor  outnumber  and  outvote 
the  rich,  the  possibilities  of  fair  legislation 
to  avoid  the  repetition  or  spread  of  the  prac- 
tice are  fairly  obvious. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  10,  1971] 

FiCBT  Telecast  Reported  as  Financial 

AND  Artistic  Success 

(By  WUUam  N.  WaUace) 

The  closed -circuit  television  presentation 
of  Monday  night's  Joe  Prazler-Muhammad 
All  flght  was  a  financial  and  artistic  success 
with  few  exceptions.  Just  how  successful  it 
was  will  not  be  known  until  later  this  week 
when  the  accounting  dimensions  take  shape. 

Jerry  Perenchlo.  the  promoter,  made  an 
early  estimate  yesterday  of  916.5-mllllon  In 
gross  receipts,  as  reports  of  capacity  houses 
came  Into  his  headquarters  here. 

Of  the  369  sites,  four  had  equipment  fail- 
ures. That  record  was  described  as  a  "re- 
markable success"  by  E.  William  Henry, 
chairman  of  Management  Television  Systems, 
which  set  up  the  largest  closed-circuit  net- 
work In  history. 

Ticket  coTinterfeltlng,  scalping  and  some 
disorders  were  associated  with  the  telecast. 
The  Chicago  Coliseum  had  no  picture  to  show 
and  the  crowd  of  6,900,  which  had  paid  910 
a  ticket,  began  to  fret  as  flght  time  neared. 
Ticket  counters  were  thrown  through  win- 
dows, and  chairs  and  bottles  frcm  the  b«kl- 
cony.  Policemen  sealed  off  the  building. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  was  that  a  oon- 
veralon  chassis  In  the  projector  had  burned 
out.  But  M.T.S.  had  backup  equipment  ready. 

"The  Irony  of  it  is  that  otir  man  coxild  not 
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get  tbrougb  the  police  cordon  to  repair  the 
projector."  said  Henry. 

Tbere  was  also  no  picture  at  Dulutb,  Minn., 
so  fans  listened  to  the  audio,  as  they  did  In 
the  old  days  of  radio. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  the  projector  failed  35 
minutes  before  the  fight.  The  screen  went 
dark  at  the  Hunter  College  Auditorium  as  the 
eighth  round  began.  In  all  cases,  refund  slips 
were  Issued. 

The  television  presentation  was  Insured 
for  818-mllllon. 

Pending  the  determination  of  a  rematch, 
Heiu7  said  bis  next  closed -circuit  goal  was 
a  live  bullfight  this  spring  and,  some  day, 
pro  football's  Super  Bowl. 

He  forecast  a  $48-nillllon  gross  for  the 
Super  Bowl,  which  Is  now  on  free  home 
television.  "I  predict  a  change  within  five 
years,"  he  said.  The  networlc  TV  contracts 
for  the  game  run  for  three  more  years. 

The  best  pictures  of  the  fight  were  those  in 
color  In  places  like  Radio  City  Music  Hall. 
But  most  viewers  had  to  be  content  with  a 
black  and  white  picture  because  of  limited 
equipment. 

There  were  some  complaints  that  the  black 
and  white  picture  had  been  too  dark,  with 
that  factor  plus  cigarette  smoke  having  ob- 
scured the  fighters. 

The  picture  In  Pittsburgh's  Three  Rivers 
Stadium,  on  a  lumpy  screen  In  the  Infield, 
was  less  than  perfect  as  5,000  fans  watched 
In  17-degree  temperatures.  They  paid  $15 
each  and  were  content.  "Worth  twice  the 
money,"  said  one. 

Henry  was  quick  to  maintain  that  the  ex- 
citing aspect  of  the  fight  bad  made  the 
closed-circuit  show  a  success. 

In  some  places  there  were  too  many  fans. 
Trouble  arose  at  Chicago's  Amphitheater 
when  1,000  were  turned  away.  Plre  hoses  con- 
trolled the  crowd. 

Pans  who  had  been  turned  away  broke 
windows  In  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and 
Richmond,  Calif.  Gate  crashers  broke  down 
two  doors  in  Atlantic  City,  and  were  let 
into  Philadelphia's  Arena  by  police  order 
after  a  steel  railing  had  given  way. 

A  late  rush  of  3,000  fans  filled  the  Los  An- 
geles Sports  Arena  and  2,000  more  were 
truned  away. 

"We  did  about  $2-mllllon  the  last  day," 
said  Franklin  Pried,  an  associate  of  Peren- 
chlo,  who  had  the  Chicago  and  Wisconsin 
areas. 

Irving  Ungerman,  George  Chuvalo's  man- 
ager, had  all  the  Canadian  outlets  save  for 
Calgary  and  Vancouver.  He  did  well,  estimat- 
ing a  gross  of  8900,000.  He  had  to  g\iarantee 
$275,000  against  60  percent  of  the  gross. 

In  11  Ohio  cities  54,000  of  61,000  seats 
were  sold  for  a  gross  of  8600,000. 

One  unhappy  promoter  was  Jim  Journl- 
gan,  who  said  he  had  lost  $75,000  In  Kansas 
City,  Topeka  and  Wichita,  Kan.,  Des  Moines 
and  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 

"The  boys  in  New  York  were  too  smart," 
he  said.  "They  got  their  money  up  front  and 
didn't  do  anything  for  me."  He  paid  $200,000 
for  his  territory. 

The  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  sponsored 
the  only  showing  In  Harlem,  at  the  369th 
Regiment  Armory,  where  several  thousand 
were  turned  away  after  11,000  seats  had  been 
sold.  Because  of  the  threat  of  counterfeit 
tickets,  spectators  were  allowed  through  only 
two  gates.  Pushing  and  shouting  resulted. 
The  congress  was  to  keep  half  the  estimated 
gate  of  $150,000. 

A  scalper  in  Buffalo  tried  to  sell  a  $12.50 
ticket  to  plainclothes  policemen  for  $35  and 
then  to  another  for  $37.  He  wound  up  In 
Jail. 


BOMBING    AT    THE    CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez),  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  my  full  time  this  after- 
noon, but  I  rise  on  this  occasion  on  the 
same  subject  matter  or  theme  that  I 
presented  before  the  House  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  when  I  mentioned  that  in 
the  wake  of  the  bombing  that  took  place 
in  the  Capitol  Building  on  the  Senate 
side,  there  was  a  tendency  to  find  a 
scapegoat. 

The  scapegoat  has  been  the  Capitol 
Police  force — imjustly. 

The  Attorney  General  made  some  re- 
marks about  the  police  force  being  pa- 
tronage— and  other  people  the  same — 
without  really  knowing  the  facts  or  the 
record.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Capitol  Police  force  has  an  excel- 
lent record.  It  has  discharged  its  duties 
well.  The  Attorney  General  said  he 
wished  they  could  have  the  same  kind 
of  protection  for  these  structures  here 
as  for  the  embassies.  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  The 
record  of  protection  and  custody  of  the 
embassy  buildings  is  a  lower  one  in  com- 
parison with  the  record  of  safety  and 
order  that  has  been  kept  on  Capitol  Hill 
by  the  Capitol  Police  force,  if  you  please. 

Perhaps  out  of  this  nettle  we  can  pluck 
a  flower  of  justice  by  pointing  out  that 
the  Capitol  Police  force  is  the  only  police 
force  in  the  country  I  know  of  that  does 
not  get  paid  for  overtime.  In  the  wake 
of  the  bombings  some  of  the  men  have 
been  asked  to  work  twice  as  many  hours 
as  ordinary,  with  not  1  cent  of  pay  for 
that  extra  time. 

Now,  that  is  wrong.  That  is  unjust. 
Nothing  can  justify  the  continuation  of 
that  system. 

I  thought  6  years  ago,  when  we  cor- 
rected that  situation  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force,  the  Capitol  Police  force 
was  placed  on  the  same  footing.  I  found 
out  this  last  week  this  is  not  so. 

Here  we  are,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  has  been  on  record  ever  since 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  legislation  in 
the  1930's  for  minimum  wages  and  for 
maximum  hours  of  work,  flagrantly  vio- 
lating right  here  in  om-  own  House  these 
rules  that  we  demand  other  Americans 
keep. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  justice  be 
brought  to  the  Capitol  Police  force  in- 
stantly— immediately.  I  will  push  for  this 
until  there  is  some  reform  and  some 
remedy. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yielding,  because  he  has 
touched  on  a  subject  in  which  I  am  very 
much  interested.  I  want  to  join  with  him 
in  the  defense  of  the  Capitol  Police  force. 
I  believe  they  are  doing  an  outstanding 
job  under  some  pretty  tough  circum- 
stances from  time  to  time. 

These  recent  criticisms  in  the  news- 
papers I  believe  are  wholly  imfounded.  T 
particularly  resent  some  of  the  comments 
coming  from  downtown  about  the  so- 
called  guards  or  the  quality  of  the 
guards.  The  majority  of  the  police  force 
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today,  as  I  am  sure  my  colleague  from 
Texas  knows  as  weU  or  better  than  L  is 
a  professional  force. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Right. 

Mr.  SISK.  Very  frankly,  they  are  doing 
an  outstanding  job.  I  particularly  warn 
to  commend  Chief  Powell  on  the  kind  of 
work  he  is  doing  and  the  type  of  train- 
ing being  given  to  these  men.  As  I  say 
sometimes  it  Is  under  pretty  adverse 
circumstances. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleague  from 
Texas  and  other  Members  would  join  in 
helping  us  to  correct  the  situation  and  to 
improve  the  working  conditions  of  our 
police  force.  I  appreciate  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  want  to  say  that 
he  has  done  a  wonderful  job  on  the  com- 
mittee that  has  some  responsibility  for 
such  things  as  parking  spaces  and  related 
matters,  chores  of  legislation  which 
sometimes  legislative  committees  have  to 
perform. 

I  want  to  say  further,  before  I  finish 
my  remarks,  that  the  House  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  address  Itself  to  the  situa- 
tion immediately.  Last  year  we  heard  a 
lot  about  law  and  order.  We  heard  all  of 
the  national  leaders  seeking  oflSce  2  years 
ago.  about  95  percent  of  the  Members  of 
the  House,  talk  about  law  and  order  and 
about  the  disorders  and  the  rioting  and 
the  criminal  elements.  Yet  here  we  have 
just  a  little  example  about  how  much 
we  care  for  those  whose  whole  life  and 
job  is  to  maintain  law  £ind  order.  There 
is  a  saying  in  Spanish  which  is  so  true: 
"Candll  de  la  calle  y  Obscuridad  de  la 
Casa." 

In  other  words,  he  Is  a  torch  on  the 
street  but  he  Is  absolute  darkness  at 
home. 

This  is  very  true.  Charity  begins  at 
home.  We  have  the  laws  we  pass  regu- 
lating all  businesses  as  to  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours.  Now  let  us 
obey  It. 

We  yell  a  lot  about  law  and  order  and 
yet  we  rarely  show  how  we  feel  about 
our  policemen  who  I  have  the  secure  feel- 
ing would  lay  down  their  lives  in  order 
to  protect  us.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody, 
unless  we  turn  this  over  to  a  complete 
police  state  situation — I  do  not  see  even 
if  we  had  1  million  policemen,  how  any- 
body can  prevent  somebody  from  per- 
forming some  IrratlonaJ  insane  act  of 
violence.  As  I  said  the  other  day  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  anybody,  in  the 
current  situation,  from  coming  into  the 
gallery  with  a  hand  grenade  and  throw- 
ing it  right  into  the  middle  of  the  House 
floor.  This  is  something  that  I  do  not 
see  how  in  the  world  we  can  prevent  un- 
less we  have  a  personal  search  of  every 
single  Individual  entering  the  gallery. 
This  is  only  one  example.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  right  to  overreact  and  blame  the  wrong 
people  and  particularly  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice because  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  has  well  pointed 
out  the  overwhelming  preponderant  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Capitol 
Police  Force  are  not  students  or  on  pa- 
tronage but  are  rather  professionally 
trained  men  and  are  doing  an  excellent 
job.  I  may  add  even  those  who  are  stu- 
dents and  those  who  are  on  the  so-called 
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patronage  lists,  are  doing  and  have  done 
an  outstanding  job  every  year  that  I  have 
been  here  and  that  has  been  9  years  and 
3  months. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
eitend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Byrne)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation which  should  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  the  rapidly  deteriorating  finan- 
cial capabilities  of  20  million  senior  citi- 
zens who  are  trying  to  subsist  on  social 
security. 

I  urgently  solicit  the  immediate  and 
wholehearted  support  of  my  colleagues 
who,  I  believe,  are  mandated  to  take  ac- 
tion now  because  millions  face  starva- 
tion, suffer  the  lack  of  medical  services, 
and  cannot  achieve  even  minimal  stand- 
ards of  housing. 

Personally,  I  think  it  Is  shocking  that 
the  richest  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  cannot  provide  this  minimum  care 
to  the  people  who  have  earned  freedom 
of  want  after  a  lifetime  of  honest  labor. 
It  is  incmnbent  upon  us  to  take  action— 
and  to  take  it  now. 

I  want  to  make  certain  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  suspected  of  being  the  usual, 
piecemeal,  stopgap  measures  regularly 
introduced  on  a  biennial  basis — meas- 
ures whose  benefits  appear  to  disappear 
through  inflation  before  the  next  bien- 
nium  rolls  around. 

No,  I  think  this  is  the  time  that  we 
must  plan  beyond  the  immediate  future. 
We  must  use  our  knowledge  of  past  per- 
formance and  plan  not  only  for  tomor- 
row but  the  tomorrows  to  follow  that. 

Basically,  my  proposal  calls  for  an 
immediate  15  percent  raLse  of  all  social 
security  payments,  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  followed  by  another  15  per- 
cent increase  on  January  1,  1972.  This 
would  just  about  bring  the  payments  up 
to  the  value  they  have  lost  in  the  past 
several  years. 

Second,  my  bill  would  place  a  minimum 
of  $100  a  month  this  year— up  from  the 
current  $64 — and  an  increased  minimum 
of  $120  a  month  in  1972.  The  need  for 
tills  is  obvious:  social  security  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  "token"  payments. 

Tied  to  this  would  be  a  cost-of-living 
escalator  to  take  effect  when  the  cost-of- 
living  index,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  increases  more  than 
3  percent. 

In  addition,  benefits  for  widows  would 
be  increased  to  100-percent  rather  than 
the  present  821/2  percent  of  the  primary. 


basic  benefits  of  their  deceased  spouses. 

Pending  the  passage  of  a  meaningful 
national  health  plan  which  would  provide 
for  these  contingencies,  my  bill  woxild 
eliminate  supplementary  payments  for 
medicare.  Prescription  drug  costs  for 
medicine  outside  of  a  hospital  would  also 
be  covered. 

Disabled  persons  under  the  age  of  65 
who  are  receiving  social  security  pay- 
ments would  become  eligible  for  medicare 
for  the  first  time — a  revision  which  I  feel 
has  been  necessary  in  oiu-  law  for  some 
time. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  these 
suggestions  would  cost  additional  money, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  finance  it 
all  out  of  social  security  taxes.  This 
would,  in  turn,  put  the  burden  of  costs 
back  on  the  people  least  able  to  pay  them. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  some  of  these  sug- 
gested features  be  financed  through  the 
general  revenue  funds. 

These  are  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  Other  features 
would  alter  the  present  formula  for  out- 
side income,  recognizing  that  this  added 
Income  is  vital  if  our  elderly  are  expected 
to  survive;  It  would  equalize  the  compu- 
tation of  benefits  for  men  and  women  at 
the  same  age  level. 

Admittedly,  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress has  many  crises  facing  it;  however, 
I  can  think  of  no  matter  as  crucial  to  our 
Nation  as  the  one  of  our  elderly.  We  can- 
not deny  our  responsibilities  to  them.  We 
need  action  now. 


THE  BERRIGAN  CASE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  citi- 
zens who  believe  deeply  in  political  lib- 
erty and  evenhanded  Justice  are  ex- 
pressing concern  about  the  bizarre  case 
of  the  Berrigan  kidnaping  plot.  The  un- 
easy feeling  about  this  prosecution  stems 
from  several  important  factors. 

First,  the  Berrigans  have  become  sym- 
bols of  opposition  to  the  Indochina  war. 
particularly  of  the  nonviolent  activist 
type.  We  must  all  recognize  that  bring- 
ing criminal  charges  against  political  op- 
ponents of  the  administration  has  the 
effect  of  inhibiting  dissent.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  where  the  offense  charged 
is  conspiracy  rather  than  an  overt  act 
and  the  Goverrmient's  case  relies  on 
hazy  conversations,  speculative  philo- 
sophical discussions  and  the  use  of  in- 
foimants. 

Second,  the  publicity  surrounding  the 
case,  in  particular  the  statements  by  the 
Director  of  the  FBI  about  the  Berrigan 
brothere'  involvement  in  a  kidnaping 
conspiracy,  has  been  unusual.  The  courts 
have  repeatedly  emphasized  that  a  fair 
trial  requires  strict  limits  on  statements 
by  public  officials  with  respect  to  crim- 
inal investigations  and  prosecutions.  Mr. 
Hoover's  remarks  certainly  make  the 
task  of  obtaining  an  unbiased  jury  even 
more  difficult  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Third,  there  is  belief  among  some 
people  that,  to  put  It  bluntly,  the  alleged 


plot  to  blow  up  Government  buildings 
and  kidnap  Henry  Kissinger  is  so  ab- 
surd that  it  miist  be  a  frameup  designed 
either  to  vindicate  Mr.  Hoover's  prior 
statements  about  such  a  plot  or  to  de- 
stroy the  opposition  to  the  Indochina 
war. 

It  is  tragic — although  all  too  imder- 
standeble — that  many  Americans,  es- 
pecially among  the  yoimg,  feel  so  inse- 
cure and  cynical  about  justice  in  the 
United  States  today.  Perhaps  this  Is  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  our  day. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  more  confidence 
in  our  Government  and  in  the  processes 
of  our  legal  system.  Although  I  share 
some  of  the  disquiet,  I  believe  It  is  im- 
portant to  keep  an  open  mind  about  this 
case.  The  Government  will  soon  be  re- 
quired to  put  forward  its  evidence  and 
its  witnesses.  Defense  attorneys  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  cross-examine  and  to 
present  their  case.  There  will  be  a  judge 
and  jury,  an  alert  press  and  vigilant 
public.  If  the  defendants  are  convicted, 
their  right  of  appeal  can  be  a  forum,  as 
in  the  Spock  case,  for  a  more  dispassion- 
ate review  of  their  legal  arguments.  Our 
system  provides  many  effective  checks 
on  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 

In  reserving  judgment  at  this  point,  I 
nonetheless  believe  that  the  Berrigan 
case  must  be  scrutinized  continually  to 
insure  that  criminal  conduct — not 
political  belief — ^Is  the  issue  at  trial.  It 
is  our  obligation  to  provide  the  defend- 
ants a  fair  trial  and  an  opportunity  to 
present  a  vigorous  defense.  Philip  Ber- 
rigan and  his  codefendants  are  being 
represented  by  very  capable  counsel: 
Ramsey  Clark,  Paul  O'Dwyer,  Leonard 
Boudln,  and  Addison  Bowman.  There 
will  be  time  enough — and  better  infor- 
mation—for the  public  to  judge  both 
the  Government  and  the  defendants  af- 
ter the  verdict  is  in. 


THE  DRUG  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  K(X:H.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning 
approximately  100  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  breakf  Eisted  with  40  children 
from  Odyssey  House,  a  drug  rehabilita- 
tion organization  with  19  facilities  lo- 
cated in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Utah  giving  help  to  chil- 
dren from  all  over  the  coimtry.  This  was 
a  unique  opportunity  for  Members  to  talk 
directly  with  children  who.  being  former 
drug  addicts,  know  best  the  dimensions 
of  the  drug  problem.  The  children  were 
brought  to  Washington  by  Odyssey 
House's  founder  and  guiding  hand.  Dr. 
Judiarme  Densen-Gerber. 

I  think  that  so  many  Members  took 
the  time  to  come  to  the  breakfast  this 
morning  because  the  drug  problem  in  our 
countr>'  has  reached  emergency  propor- 
tions— and  it  is  urgent  that  we  mobilize 
the  resources  needed  to  combat  what  can 
accurately  be  called  "an  epidemic."  A 
conservative  estimate  puts  the  number  of 
drug  addicts  in  this  country  at  200.000 
and  half  of  these  are  in  New  York  City 
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alone.  Purthermore,  the  city's  board  of 
education  estimates  that  35,000  high 
school  students  are  now  mainlining 
heroin  and  other  narcotics. 

The  toll  of  drug  addiction  is  a  tragedy 
for  both  the  individuals  whose  lives  are 
crippled  by  the  cold  grip  of  addiction  and 
the  assaulted  society  that  ultimately  sup- 
ports the  habits  of  the  addicts.  In  New 
York  City  the  police  department  esti- 
mates that  one-half  of  the  city's  street 
crime  Is  related  to  drug  abuse.  An  exam- 
ple of  what  this  means  in  dollars  is  found 
in  my  own  congressional  district.  A  hotel 
in  Greenwich  Village  houses  some  750 
former  convicts,  many  of  whom  are  now 
on  welfare;  it  Ls  estimated  by  the  com- 
mimity  planning  board  that  approxi- 
mately 400  of  these  people  are  drug  ad- 
dicts whose  habits  cost  an  average  of  $50 
a  day  per  individual.  This  means  that  $7 
million  a  year  must  be  raised  by  the  drug 
addicts  in  this  single  hotel;  because 
stolen  goods  are  fenced  at  approximately 
20  percent  of  their  value,  this  necessitates 
some  $35  million  worth  of  goods  being 
stolen  annually.  Thirty-five  million  dol- 
lars a  year  for  Just  400  addicts — one  can 
begin  to  imderstand  the  magnitude  of 
the  cost  for  100,000  addicts. 

Drug  addicticoi  is  a  growing  problem, 
and  must  be  considered  a  contagious 
disetise.  It  Is  urgent  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  States,  and  cities  make  the 
necessary  commitment  to  reach  and  treat 
today's  drug  addicts.  The  important  fact 
is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  addicts 
are  easily  identifiable — and  yet  today  we 
still  fail  to  provide  adequate  supervision 
and  medical  and  psychological  treatment 
for  them. 

I  would  recommend  that  an  initial 
program  be  undertaken  by  the  States  and 
localities,  with  financial  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  supervise  and 
treat  the  following  three  categories  of 
easily  Identifiable  addicts: 

Those  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  confirmed  drug  addicts  and  yet 
discharged. 

Persons  in  prison  and  those  released 
from  prison. 

Persons  on  welfare. 

Earlier  this  week  I  visited  Fort  Bragg 
that  has  one  of  the  few  military  drug 
treatment  facilities.  I  was  told  that  in 
a  survey  done  of  the  82d  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, 3  percent  of  the  men  were  found  to 
be  "confirmed  opiate  users."  It  Is  well 
known  that  some  men  coming  back  from 
Vietnam  are  drug  addicts — and  yet  even 
identifiable  addicts  are  being  discharged 
when  their  2-year  term  is  up.  While  the 
Army  surely  would  not  return  to  the 
community  men  afflicted  with  contagious 
TB,  it  knowingly  returns  active  dope  ad- 
dicts. I  believe  that  such  persons  must  be 
committed  to  either  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  for  treatment  or  placed 
imder  the  care  of  some  civilian  rehabili- 
tation center. 

There  Is  a  regiilatlon  In  New  York  City 
that  requires  welfare  recipients  who  are 
identified  addicts  to  receive  treatment. 
But,  this  regnlation  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  not  complied  with.  Similarly  con- 
victs who  are  identified  as  heroin  addicts 
upon   incarceration  should   be   treated 


while  in  prison;  if  prisoners  do  not  re- 
ceive rehabilitative  treatment  in  Jail — 
as  is  usually  the  case  today — there  should 
be  a  statutory  requirement  that  upon  re- 
lease, they  be  required  to  imdergo  treat- 
ment. 

It  will  take  millions  of  dollars  to  oper- 
ate a  comprehensive  treatment  pro- 
gram. But  not  to  spend  the  money  for 
such  treatment  is  foolish  economy  be- 
cause our  only  alternative  is  for  our  so- 
ciety to  continue  to  support  a  multibil- 
lion  loss  attributable  to  crime. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  $43 
million  in  new  funds  for  drug  treatment 
and  education  programs  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Act  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
But,  the  Congress  failed  miserably  in 
appropriating  funds  to  meet  this  author- 
ization— only  $6.5  million  was  appropri- 
ated. For  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Drug  Act 
has  authorized  $102  million — but  this 
will  be  only  empty  rhetoric  if  the  cash 
is  not  provided.  Both  the  Congress  and 
the  President — as  well  as  the  Nation's 
Governors  and  mayors — must  decide 
whether  indeed  we  are  going  to  make  the 
necessary  commitment.  I  think  that  most 
Americans  would  rather  pay  a  few  extra 
dollars  in  taxes  than  have  their  homes 
robbed  and  lives  threatened  by  drug 
addicts  who  are  not  receiving  treatment. 


ORANGE   JUICE   AND  THE 
CONSUMER 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
newspapers,  it  was  announced  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  spent  $3  mil- 
lion to  purchase  878,750  cases  of  proc- 
essed orange  juice  to  help  prop  up  sag- 
ging prices  paid  growers.  It  is  outrageous 
for  our  Government  to  subsidize  higher 
prices  for  the  consumer  by  purchasing 
orange  Juice  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  processors. 

Diaring  periods  of  frost  damage  and 
curtailed  supplies,  the  producers  and 
processors  want  free  market  conditions 
to  prevail,  so  that  market  shortages  re- 
sult in  high  prices  smd  a  consumer 
squeeze.  On  February  7.  1963,  I  gave 
an  almost  identical  speech  on  Govern- 
ment purchase  of  orange  Juice  which  I 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

CONSUMEB  BtJLixnN  No.  2 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent  weeks,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  damage  resulting  from  the 
mid-December  and  tnld-January  freeze  which 
blanketed  moet  of  the  United  States.  This 
agricultural  damage  has  weighed  heavily  on 
the  farmer  and  even  more  heavily  on  the 
family  budgets  which  have  been  strained 
with  Increased  costs  for  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Many  of  the  consumer  price  Increases 
resulting  from  the  freeze  are  understandable, 
some  are  not.  Moet  prominent  eunong  the 
commodities  leaping  forward  with  a  totally 
unwarranted  price  Increase  Is  frozen  con- 
centrated orange  Juice,  currently  being  used 
as  an  essential  food  In  the  dally  diet  of  moet 
of  the  households  of  America. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  annoimce- 


ment  of  the  December  12-13  Florida  freeze 
the  price  of  orange  Juice  skyrocketed  and 
then  settled  at  a  30  percent  Increase  over 
prefreeze  prices.  The  price  boost  was  on 
orange  Juice  processed  from  last  year's  crop- 
completely  unrelated  to  the  December  1962 
freeze.  This  was  ruthless  profiteering  on  stock 
on  hand  which  glutted  the  market  only  a 
weeks  before  the  freeze. 

Early  In  December,  the  stocks  of  orange 
JiUco  concentrate  were  so  glutted  that  the 
orange  Juice  overlords  pleaded  with  the  tJ.s 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  help  them  out 
of  their  surplus  dilemma  by  purchasing 
orange  Juice  concentrate  for  Oovemment 
stocks.  Obligingly,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture spent  81.8  million  to  buy  up  some 
of  the  surplus  for  ostensible  use  In  the  schocd 
lunch  program. 

The  day  after  the  mld-Deoember  freeze 
when  the  price  for  orange  Juice  skyrocketed 
the  Government  stocks  Increased  In  value 
to  over  J4  million.  The  processors  then  pre- 
vailed on  the  obliging  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  release  the  supplies  acquired  un- 
der the  school  lunch  program  and  turn  them 
back  to  the  processors  who  now  could  make 
a  26(5  percent  hot  profit  on  the  frozen  Juice 
deal  with  the  Government  because  of  the 
increased  value  of  the  orange  Juice. 

Three  large  processors  picking  up  the 
profit  windfall  on  the  Government  stocks  In- 
cluded Llbby,  McNeil  &  Llbby  with  105,900 
cases:  Stokely-Van  Camp  with  80,000  cases; 
Pasco  Packing  Co.,  with  168,085  cases;  while 
2  co-ops,  the  Plymouth  Citrus  Products  Co- 
op and  the  Adams  Packing  Association,  Inc., 
came  in  for  29,600  and  10,600  cases,  respec- 
tively. 

In  the  meanwhile,  housewives  throughout 
the  country  Immediately  began  paying  331^ 
to  37  percent  more  for  frozen  orange  Juice 
processed  from  last  year's  surplus  crop.  If 
the  price  pattern  follows  the  price  manipu- 
lations after  the  1957  freeze  which  occurred 
at  almoct  the  Identical  time,  this  Is  only  the 
beginning.  The  real  climb  will  occur  In  late 
March  and  April.  The  price  Increase  could 
go  as  high  as  60  percent  over  prefreeze  price 
levels. 

The  1957-68  price  Increase  resulted  In  con- 
gressional hearings  on  the  "controlled"  mar- 
keting and  pricing  of  orange  Juice  concen- 
trate. Hearings  should  be  resumed  this  year 
to  determine  the  who  and  the  how  of 
profiteering  in  this  essential  food. 

In  the  meanwhile,  while  housewives 
struggle  with  rising  prices  In  this  Important 
dally  food,  they  should  consider  several  al- 
ternatives to  paying  the  ridiculous  high 
prices.  A  46-ounce  can  of  pineapple  Juice 
can  be  obtained  for  26  cents;  6-ounce  cans 
of  frozen  grape  Juice  can  be  obtained  for 
89  cents  (less  than  one-half  the  price  of 
frozen  orange  Juice);  while  three  46-ounce 
cans  of  tomato  Juice  can  be  acquired  for  79 
cents.  These  Juices  are  as  nutritious  as 
orange  Juice  with  much  less  calorie  count— 
for  those  who  must  weary  about  calories. 
Although  these  foods  may  not  measure  up 
to  orange  Juice  In  vitamin  C,  the  tremendous 
savings  in  these  foods  will  adequately  cover 
the  cost  of  vitamin  C  Implementation  and 
still  leave  substantial  savings. 

The  real  answer  to  this  recurring  problem 
In  orange  Juice  profiteering  lies  In  congres- 
sional investigation  prompted  by  the  Indigna- 
tion of  the  consumer  who  must  foot  the  bill. 

The  ostensible  purchase  of  this  orange 
juice  for  donation  to  the  needy  consti- 
tutes a  sham  statement  of  purpose.  The 
action  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  making  this  purchase  is  an  arbitrary 
abuse  of  executive  authority  and  a 
wasteful  use  of  taxpayer  money  to  bail 
out  an  industry  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer. 
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FREEDOM— OUR  HERITAGE 


(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  held  its 
annual  congressional  dinner  here  in 
Washington.  Much  as  I  was  pleased  to 
be  in  the  company  of  my  fellow  veterans 
and  friends  in  VFW,  I  experienced  an 
even  greater  pleasure  in  escorting  the 
winner  of  this  year's  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  in  Missouri,  Mr.  J.  Mark  Suellen- 
trop  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Suellentrop  lives  in  my  own  con- 
gressional district  and  his  award  win- 
ning speech  is  so  well  done  that  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  the  Members  of  this 
House  by  inserting  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional R2CORS. 

The  VFW  deserves  the  thanks  of  every 
American  for  upholding  our  system  and 
institutions  of  government  in  all  of  its 
activities.  The  Voice  of  Democracy  is 
particularly  valuable  because  it  stimu- 
lates the  thinking  of  young  people  about 
the  values  of  the  freedoms  we  cherish. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  this  year's 
contest  featured  the  theme  "Freedom — 
Our  Heritage."  Certainly  our  Nation's 
veterans  have  made  the  greatest  contri- 
bution in  this  century  to  the  preservation 
of  our  heritage  and,  by  carndng  out  their 
duties  in  defense  of  our  country,  have 
added  ever  increasing  strength  to  our 
free  and  democratic  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  submit 
Mr.  Sullentrop's  treatment  of  "Free- 
dom— Our  Heritage." 

PBEKDOM Otm  HEKrTAGE 

Oh.  hello  there!  Maybe  you  don't  remem- 
ber me.  Well.  I  am  freedom  speaking  to  you, 
right  here,  right  now.  Surprised?  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  be.  I've  been  around  a  long 
time — talking  to  you.  Maybe  you  Just  did  not 
hear  me!  Why  dont  you  listen  to  me  now, 
because  I'd  like  to  remind  you  a  little  bit 
about  exactly  what  I  am.  I  don't  mean  to 
pat  myself  on  the  back,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  Is — I  am  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
gifts  that  has  ever  been  given  to  you.  Or 
anyone  else,  for  that  matter.  Yet  sometimes 
you  fall  to  realize  that.  Sometimes  you  tend 
to  sell  me  short.  I've  been  around  awhile, 
and  I'm  proud  to  say  that  I'm  the  most 
powerful  Inheritance  anybody  has  ever  re- 
ceived. 

Now  here's  some  plain  talk  about  that 
wonderful  gift.  Do  you  remember  about  two 
centuries  back,  when  I  was  having  my  first 
growing  pains,  how  things  looked  grey,  yet 
bright,  at  the  same  time?  I  can  remember 
when  Oen.  George  Washington  and  his  men 
were  a  little  doubtful  about  my  birthday; 
whether  or  not  they  would  be  able  to  win 
me.  I've  often  wondered  what  It  was  that 
compelled  them  never  to  give  up.  I've  won- 
dered if  maybe  it  was  the  thought,  the  dream 
of  freedom  that  silently  guided  their  ac- 
tions. What  do  you  think,  or  have  you  real- 
ly thought  about  it  recently? 

Tou  know  friend,  my  life  has  not  always 
been  as  esisy  as  you  might  think.  There  have 
been  many  threats  to  America's  freedom, 
and  when  I  am  threatened — I  get  scared. 
Just  as  you  would.  Tou  know,  back  in  1860. 
things  looked  pretty  tough,  and  I  waa  plenty 
■cared. 

The  real  causes  for  that  ugly,  divisive  war 
are  clouded  and  obscure,  but  you  can  wager 
tb*t  my  name,  Freedom,  was  a  Just  cause 
for  which  many  men  gave  their  lives. 

Yea,  I've  bad  to  fight  to  live.  But  have  you 


ever  caught  me  running  away?  No,  you  have 
not,  and  I'll  guarantee  that  you  never  will. 
Tet  freedom  does  not  come  cheaply — it  costs 
something.  There  Is  a  price  tag  on  freedom 
Just  as  there  is  on  any  other  valuable  asset. 
The  duties  of  people  like  you  are  the  price 
for  me.  There  are  no  rights  without  duties. 
It's  a  two-way  street,  my  friend.  But,  the 
one  idea  that  saddens  me  more  than  any- 
thing else  Is  this :  people  taking  me  for  grant- 
ed; people  not  realizing  my  true  value,  or 
what  it  would  be  like  without  me.  Short- 
sightedness on  the  part  of  apathetic  Amer- 
icans greatly  disturbs  me,  and  must  be  over- 
come! For,  you  see,  I  can  never  Just  die;  I 
have  to  be  klUed,  killed  by  apathy  and  negli- 
gence. Do  you  realize  what  you  have  in- 
herited? Your  heritage  Is  freedom!  Now  I  get 
excited  about  this.  I  believe  so  strongly  In 
what  I  stand  for  that  it's  difficult  at  times 
to  contain  myself,  rve  been  down  the  long, 
dark  road.  I've  been  there — and  I  know  what 
it  Is  like.  Perhaps  you  will  someday  better 
understand  my  views  should  you  ever  find 
yourself  deprived  of  what  I  stand  for.  I'm 
not  perfect,  but  for  every  one  thing  wrong 
with  me,  there  are  a  hundred  things  right. 

My  friend,  today  It  is  growing  dark.  But 
my  strong  light  will  pierce  any  darkness  if 
you.  you,  Mr.  (Citizen,  keep  the  torch  burning. 

Albert  Einstein,  the  great  scientist  and 
great  American  said  these  words : 

"If  I  am  great.  It  U  only  because  I  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  giants  who  came  before 
me.  I  see  now  tliat  we  live  for  the  sake  of 
others." 

My  friend,  you  will  always  be  great;  If  you 
stand  on  my  shoulders;  If  you  never  fall  to 
realize  that  I,  Freedom,  Your  American  Her- 
itage, that  I  too  live.  But  I  Uve — for  You  I 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  long  before 
women's  rights  became  a  well-publi- 
cized issue  in  this  coimtry,  a  British  poet 
stated  the  essence  of  the  case  for  equal- 
ity of  treatment  before  the  law  regard- 
less of  sex  when  he  said : 

The  woman's  cause  Is  the  man's;  they  rise 
or  sink  together. 

As  I  rise  today  to  introduce  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide that  "Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  sex."  I  take  Lord  Tennyson's 
remaite  as  my  theme  and  my  philosophy. 

It  is  profoimdly  true  that  the  cause  of 
man  and  woman  is  the  same  and  if  we 
wish  to  preserve  our  traditions  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  equality  before  the  law, 
our  dedication  to  a  nation  of  "laws,  not 
men,"  then  it  is  indeed  time  that  our 
Constitution  reflect  this  purpose  by  de- 
nouncing sex  discrimination. 

In  1971,  it  is  shameful  that  such  an 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  an  additional  embarrassment 
that  an  equal  rights  amendment  has  been 
proposed  repeatedly  since  1923,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  and  debate 
by  the  Congress.  But  somehow  we  have 
managed  to  ignore  or  disregard  the 
rights  of  American  women  and  the  need 
of  our  Nation  for  their  full  participation 
in  our  society. 

Whatever  the  state  in  life,  the  occu- 
pation, the  interests,  the  age,  the  eco- 
nomic status,  the  education,  American 
women    should    have    a    constitutional 


guarantee  that  they  will  not  be  discrim- 
inated against  "on  account  of  sex"  in 
education,  employment,  professional  ad- 
vancement. State  law,  or  civic  responsi- 
bility. Actually,  the  amendment  is  di- 
rected toward  equality  of  treatment  be- 
fore the  law  for  both  sexes,  and  there  are 
cases  of  discrimination  in  our  laws 
against  men,  but  by  far  the  greater 
V  eight  of  oppression  is  borne  by  women. 

Congresswomsui  Martha  Griffiths, 
who  so  ably  led  the  successful  effort  to 
secure  passage  of  this  amendment  in 
the  House  last  session,  has  reintroduced 
this  proposal.  The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  scheduled  hearings  to  begin 
on  March  24.  I  hope  this  will  mean  an 
early  scheduling  for  another  successful 
vote  on  the  House  floor. 

Although  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment did  not  pEiss  in  the  other  body  be- 
fore the  91st  CJongress  adjourned,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Members  had  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation.  Moreover,  the 
Senate  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee, ably  chaired  by  Indiana's 
own  Birch  Bayh,  held  extensive  hearings 
last  May,  followed  by  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  edmost  a  week  in  Octo- 
ber. Surely,  then,  we  can  expect  com- 
mensurately  rapid  action  in  the  other 
body  as  well. 

Should  the  Constitution  not  explicitly 
extent  to  51  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion? I  think  it  should  be  the  sooner  and 
the  better. 


RESPECT  POLICE 


(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgent 
need  to  respect  law  enforcement  officers, 
the  real  protectors  of  our  liberties,  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  J.  Edgar  Hoo- 
ver, the  very  able  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  in  the  March 
FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin. 

The  article  follows: 
Message  Fbom  the  Ooectos — To  All  Law 

ENFOaCKMENT    OFFICIALS 

(By  J.  EJdgar  Hoover) 

Frequently,  some  beUigerent,  anti-law  en- 
forcement elements  of  our  society  refer  to 
police  officers  as  "pigs."  Obnoxious  four- 
letter  words  are  shouted  at  policemen,  and 
the  familiar  chant,  "Off  the  Pigs,"  meaning 
"Kill  the  Police,"  is  a  prominent  cry  wherever 
these  groups  assemble.  Further,  cartoons  and 
publications  depicting  police  officers  as  pigs 
are  common  fare,  even  for  children.  The  ridic- 
uloufi  statement,  "Tbe  only  good  pig  is  a 
dead  pig,"  is  a  slogan  of  violent  protesters. 
Such  deplorable  epithets  can  be  gratifying 
only  to  little  minds. 

Self-respect  and  respect  for  one's  fellow 
man  are  hallmarks  of  civility  under  any  rec- 
ognized measure  of  achievement.  Further, 
the  proven  concepts  which  enable  men  of 
all  racee,  creeds,  and  backgrounds  to  live 
together  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  har- 
mony should  be  respected.  One  such  concept 
is  the  rule  of  law.  Without  the  r\ile  of  law 
our  world  would  be  a  Jungle.  Thus,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  rule  of  law  and  all  its  facets, 
including  tbe  policeman,  be  respected.  In  a 
free  society  where  law — not  man — is  su- 
preme, the  policeman  is  a  living  symbol  of 
the  freedoms  shared  by  all. 

In  light  of  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  a 
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policeman's  work,  I  would  like  to  repeat  a 
comment  made  here  a  few  years  ago: 

"In  any  emergency,  real  or  Imaginary,  the 
first  cry  that  goes  forth  Is  for  the  police.  The 
officer  on  the  beat  must  be  a  journeyman 
of  many  trades — an  on-the-spot  doctor, 
plumber,  or  babysitter.  Today's  enforcement 
officer  Is  expected  to  have  multifarious  abil- 
ity, explicit  Judgment,  and  an  unshakable 
temperament.  He  performs  on  a  public  stage. 
The  audience  la  "live";  every  observer  Is  a 
critic.  There  can  be  no  retakes  of  his  efforts 
nor  pretaped  performances.  He  Is  second- 
guessed,  ridiculed,  abused,  cursed,  assaulted, 
and  sometimes  murdered.  But  when  he  leads 
a  small,  lost  tot  from  a  dense,  wooded  area 
to  the  arms  of  a  Joyously  weeping  mother, 
his  Is  a  rewarding  and  satisfying  service." 

Policemen  should  be  resi>ected.  at  least  for 
what  they  represent;  they  should  not  be 
called  pigs. 

We  badly  need  to  shore  up  some  eroding 
Ideals  and  principles  in  our  country  today. 
Community  leaders,  professional  spokesmen, 
educators,  clergymen,  and  others  In  positions 
of  Influence  should  take  a  firm  stand  to  pre- 
serve our  sense  of  values.  Too  many  are 
swayed  or  Intimidated  by  loud,  luiruly,  and 
aimless  ramblers — people  with  a  lot  of  dialog 
but  no  message. 

In  a  free  society,  which  owes  Its  very  exist- 
ence and  prominence  to  the  rule  of  law, 
abuse  and  ridicule  of  the  law  and  those 
charged  with  enforcing  It  should  not  be 
taken  lightly.  1  urge  all  members  of  law  en- 
forcement— in  spite  of  personal  Indignities 
suffered — to  serve  with  dignity  and  honor. 
As  a  rule,  a  repulsive  slur  is  more  descrip- 
tive of  its  origin  than  its  target. 


AN  EPISCOPALIAN  MINISTER  SUP- 
PORTS PRESIDENT'S  VIETNAM- 
EATION 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
the  hierarchy  of  the  churches  refuse  to 
hear  but  one  side  of  an  issue,  and  even 
chastise  some  of  their  clergy  that  even 
suggest  there  may  be  more  than  one 
point  of  view. 

I  am  happy  to  offer  the  statement  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  John  J.  Morrett  of  St. 
Alban's  Episcopal  Church  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  entitled  "Responsible  Disen- 
gagement," which  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  ray  colleagues : 

Rksponsible  Disengagement 
(By  John  J.  Morrett) 

Can  we  Americans  walk  out  of  Vietnam 
tomorrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  a  month  from 
now?  I  have  the  impression  many  in  our 
church  feel  we  should  and  must.  However, 
careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  what 
can  be  called  •'responsible  disengagement." 
Whether  we  should  be  In  Vietnam  today  or 
not  is  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  a  purely  aca- 
demic matter.  Wrestling  with  the  political 
and  military  issue  of  Involvement  beginning 
a  number  of  years  ago,  does  little  more  than 
Intensify  a  divided  opinion  and  resolves 
nothing.  What  we  do  about  Vietnam  now 
with  the  glvens  of  a  military  situation  to  my 
mind  Is  extremely  important. 

The  well  publicized  resolution  passed  by 
the  Executive  CouncU  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  last  May  20th  calling  for  "total  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia  now,  and  end  the  war,"  caused  me  to 
request  a  fact  finding  trip  from  Admiral  John 
S.  McCain,  Jr.,  Commander-in-Chief,  United 
States  Pacific.  Admiral  McCain  is  an  Epis- 
copalian and  therefore  vitally  Interested  In 
this  resolution  along  with  hundreds  of  other 
Episcopalians  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  was  granted  a  trip,  and  went  to  Vietnam 
July  28th  and  returned  August  5th.  Six  fiUl 
days  In  the  country  were  scheduled.  I  re- 


ceived many  briefings  on  the  immediate 
tactical  situation,  observed  vietnamizatlon 
and  pacification  programs  at  work,  collected 
data  and  traveled  as  far  north  as  the  D.M.Z. 
and  as  far  south  as  the  Mekong  Delta.  At 
no  time  did  I  feel  there  was  anything  but 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  my  hosts,  whether 
they  be  military  or  civilian,  to  present  the 
facts.  Prior  to  the  trip  I  was  asked  what  I 
wanted  to  see  and  whom  I  wanted  to  talk 
with  about  Vietnam.  My  schedule  was  based 
on  my  own  personal  Interests.  Embassy  per- 
sonnel on  the  ambassadorial  level  (two  dep- 
uty ambassadors),  economic  and  political 
advisors,  military  personnel  from  four  star 
generals  to  privates  at  fire  base  camps,  Viet- 
namese officers  and  civilians  and  even  mem- 
bers of  the  Vietnamese  legislature  were  ex- 
tremely helpful.  I  saw  a  squad  of  rangers 
preparing  to  go  out  on  a  nite  ambush  and 
a  platoon  of  marines  In  the  late  afternoon 
go  out  on  nite  patrol.  I  visited  pacification 
teams  in  villages  and  hamlets,  talked  with 
village  chiefs  thru  an  Interpreter  and  on  one 
day  reviewed  popular  defense  forces  In  the 
hamlets. 

Throughout  this  observation  and  fact  find- 
ing trip  at  no  time  did  anyone  indicate  that 
an  Immediate  withdrawal  was  possible.  To 
the  contrary  everyone  I  talked  to  indicated 
It  would  lead  to  nothing  but  complete  disas- 
ter. There  seemed  every  reason  to  believe 
the  Cambodian  penetration  was  a  necessary 
and  successful  tactical  move  and  that  It  has 
changed  the  tide  of  the  war  saving  thousands 
of  lives  and  spurring  on  the  vital  pacification 
program  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Beside  the 
large  number  of  supplies  and  arms  which 
were  captured,  the  real  significance  could 
be  seen  In  other  areas. 

1.  It  will  now  take  considerable  time  for 
the  communists  to  replace  their  caches  of 
supplies  and  arms  in  Cambodia. 

2.  It  reduces  by  clear  evidence  the  threat 
to  the  Southern  provinces  which  presently 
have  splendid  pacification  programs  under- 
way. 

3.  It  radically  disrupted  the  Communist 
comamnd  and  central  systems  operating  In 
Cambodia  for  many  years. 

4.  It  made  possible  the  capture  of  tons 
of  communist  records  and  documents  which 
are  now  invaluable  to  our  Intelligence  oper- 
ation. 

5.  The  psychological  Impact  on  the  Com- 
munists has  been  traumatic  and  many  now 
are  turning  themselves  in. 

6.  The  South  Vietnamese  have  developed 
a  new  confidence.  The  popular  civil  defense 
forces  are  showing  the  ability  to  defend 
themselves  and  the  peasant  has  now  a 
stronger  faith  In  the  Saigon  government. 

I  consciously  tried  to  keep  the  moral  Issue 
In  the  forefront  of  my  mind.  Vietnam  is  a 
beautiful  little  country  populated  by  many 
attractive  industrious  people.  It  has  a  unique 
oriental  charm  not  too  different  from  Thai- 
land and  the  Philippines.  There  is  a  certain 
appearance  of  confusion  in  Saigon,  a  city 
which  In  a  few  years  has  grown  from  600,000 
to  3,000,000,  primarily  due  to  a  gigantic  In- 
flux of  refugees.  There  is  practically  no  un- 
employment. The  people  seemed  to  be  living 
without  fear.  Other  cities,  particularly  in  the 
Delta  like  Can  Tho,  were  also  crowded  and, 
for  a  visitor,  confusion  seemed  to  reign.  But 
It  was  an  industrious  purposeful  confusion 
in  which  a  wartorn  country  wels  reorganizing 
itself  for  peace.  Road  building  can  be  seen 
in  many  places  opening  up  vital  communica- 
tion lines.  Refugees  today  are  being  resettled 
by  the  thousands  in  their  old  homes  or  In 
new  model  hamlets  and  villages.  A  precipl- 
tious  withdrawal  at  this  time  would  seriously 
upset  this  exciting  program  of  nation  build- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

The  Communist  offensive  in  1968  Is  con- 
sidered a  significant  turning  point  in  the 
war.  A  communist  force  which  eventually 
reached  12,000  Invaded  the  city  of  Hue  the 
nite  of  January  30th,  1968.  It  stayed  for  26 


days  and  then  was  anven  out  by  military 
action.  In  the  period  5,800  civilians  were 
killed  or  are  still  missing.  It  Is  now  known 
that  most  of  them  are  dead.  The  bodies  have 
been  found  In  the  last  15  months  in  single 
and  mass  graves  throughout  Thua  Thien 
province  which  surrounds  this  cultural  capi- 
tal of  Vietnam.  There  Is  clear  evidence  of 
atrocity  killings:  hands  wired  behind  backs, 
rags  stuffed  in  mouths,  bodies  contorted 
but  without  wounds,  (indicating  burial 
alive) .  Vietnamese  living  In  the  two  northern 
provinces  have  now  become  violently  anti- 
communist.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  My 
Lai  Incident  in  our  newspapers  pointing  the 
finger  at  Americans  for  committing  atrocities 
but  It  is  a  well  known  fact  in  Vietnam  that 
the  Communist  strategy  for  years  has  been 
one  of  terror.  Well  trained  sappers  or  city 
commandoes  are  assigned  to  acts  of  violence 
which  are  Intended  to  put  fear  Into  the 
people  and  break  down  levels  of  leadership 
in  the  government.  Village  and  hamlet  chiefs 
are  frequently  the  target  for  terrorists  ac- 
tivity. If  the  American  forces  were  to  pull 
out  of  the  war  precipitously  another  blood 
bath  would  obviously  be  the  result. 

I  made  a  particular  point  of  visiting  the 
POW  camp  at  Bien  Hoa,  where  some  4000 
prisoners  are  confined.  It  was  quite  evident 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  following  the 
Geneva  Treaty  for  land  warfare  in  respect 
to  prisoners.  The  area  was  clean  and  orderly, 
some  television  was  available  for  prisoners 
along  with  recreational  programs.  What 
moved  me  the  most  was  the  program  to  teach 
the  many  young  Viet  Cong  and  North  Viet- 
namese around  the  ages  of  14  years  and 
younger  to  read  and  write.  A  planned  pro- 
gram for  retraining  is  underway  In  order  to 
release  them.  Prisoners  are  allowed  visitors 
and  mail.  The  American  Red  Cross  makes 
periodic  Inspections.  Contrast  this  situation 
with  the  treatment  of  POWs  in  North  Viet- 
nam. There  has  been  practically  no  coopera- 
tion with  the  International  Red  Cross  and 
we  are  unable  to  get  basic  Information  about 
prisoners. 

The  moral  tssue  has  many  sides  to  it  but 
In  general  turn  serviceman  to  American 
civilian,  the  strong  conviction  is  we  are  fully 
committed  to  end  this  war  properly  and  a 
process  to  do  Is  well  underway  at  the  present 
time. 

As  I  left  Vietnam  I  felt  there  were  many 
positive  aspects  to  what  has  appeared  to 
be  a  terribly  difficult  and  confusing  war. 
These  aspects  have  up  to  now  been  given 
little  attention  by  the  press.  They  Involve 
Vietnamizatlon  and  Paclflclation.  The  defi- 
nition of  Vietnamizatlon  is  the  process  by 
which  our  government  is  helping  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  to  assume  all  aspects 
of  responsibility  for  the  war  anc"  the  fimc- 
tlons  of  self-government.  Our  armed  forces 
by  order  of  the  President  are  now  being 
withdrawn  by  increments  over  a  carefully 
considered  period  of  time.  It  means  also 
Improving  the  economy  and  strengthening 
the  military  and  Internal  security  forces  so 
that  what  has  been  accomplished  thus  far 
Is  not  subject  to  collapse.  Progress  has  been 
made  In  all  such  areas.  The  combat  units  of 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corpts  of  Vietnam 
are  essentially  complete.  The  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  has  approximately  Vt  of  their  planned 
squadrons  completed.  Ever3rwhere  I  went  I 
could  see  our  American  forces  working  with 
the  Vietnamese  military  creating  this  tran- 
sition. 

The  further  advanced  branch  of  the 
service  Is  the  U.S.  Navy  whose  program  is 
excellent.  In  the  Delta  86%  of  all  combat 
aircraft  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Vietnamese 
Navy.  At  the  time  of  my  observation  trip  the 
region  north  of  the  Delta,  m  Corps  had 
turned  over  84%  of  Its  forces.  I  Corps  almost 
100%  of  the  naval  forces.  Attitudlnal  pro- 
grams based  on  the  concept  of  full  equality 
as  p>ersons  have  helped  both  navies.  One 
phase  emphasizes  four  steps  to  be  taken  by 
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the  new  U.S.  Navy  man  now  In  Vietnam: 

1)  Learn  30  Vietnamese  expressions  to  show 
gome  appreciation  of  the   native  language, 

2)  Know  one  Vietnamese  person  to  the  point 
that  he  will  invite  you  into  his  home  for  a 
nieal  making  a  real  friendship,  3)  Com- 
mimlcate  problems  so  that  individuals  faced 
life  realistically,  4)  Teach  the  Vietnamese 
navy  man  some  English.  He  needs  to  know 
the  English  terms  for  materials  on  a  ship 
which  have  no  Vietnamese  counterpart.  This 
Is  called  the  "Personal  Response  Program". 

Pacification  has  to  do  with  the  securing 
of  the  thousands  of  villages  and  hamlets 
against  enemy  Insurgency  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic base  for  the  country.  A  hamlet  evalua- 
tion system  has  been  set  up  to  Indicate  those 
which  are  secure,  those  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  V.C.  or  simply  questionable.  Our  out- 
standing advisory  teams  are  not  only  help- 
ing with  the  security  of  these  small  commu- 
nities but  also  endeavoring  to  stabilize  and 
rebuild  them  in  full  cooperation  with  the 
Vietnamese  people.  If  there  is  ever  a  modern 
American  missionary  program  it  Is  now  tak- 
ing place  among  our  civilian  and  military 
personnel  working  within  what  is  known  as 
CORDS  (Civil  Operations  Revolutionary 
Development  Support).  I  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  with  Deputy  Ambas- 
sador W.  E.  Colby  who  is  the  Director  of  the 
program  and  his  assistant  Mr.  George  D. 
Jocobsen.  These  men  are  highly  experienced, 
Intensely  committed  to  the  Nation  building 
program  of  CORDS  and  are  backed  up  by  an 
unusual  cadre  of  U.S.  civilians.  The  latter 
work  closely  with  our  military  forces.  Villages 
and  hamlets  are  made  secure  through  the 
cooperation  of  our  military  advisory  teams 
and  the  local  defense  forces.  With  our 
civilians  they  help  out  with  construction 
projects  which  strengthen  the  areas  eco- 
nomically and  socially.  Funds  from  the  cen- 
tral Vietnamese  government  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  local  village  chiefs  who  decide 
what  needs  to  be  done.  Wells  are  dug,  schools 
and  dispensaries  built,  bridges  constructed, 
roads  Improved,  temples  repaired,  fertilizers 
Introduced,  etc.  In  one  little  hamlet  the 
American  Lieutenant,  an  Episcopalian  In 
charge  of  the  advisory  team,  helped  the 
Vietnamese  to  publish  a  local  newspaper. 

It  is  Important  to  comment  about  our 
military  Chaplains  who  met  me  throughout 
this  observation  trip.  My  escort  officer  was 
Chaplain  (Lt.  Col.)  Melvln  E.  Witt  USAF, 
a  jovial  well  informed  personable  man.  There 
Is  no  question  but  that  our  chaplains  are 
with  the  troops  holding  services  at  fire  base 
camps,  outposts  and  at  chapels  at  all  major 
military  installations.  These  men  have  ob- 
viously gained  respyect  and  are  a  definite  part 
of  the  military  team.  I  also  had  Interviews 
with  the  Buddhist,  Roman  CathoUc  and 
Protestant  Chiefs  of  Chaplains  for  the  Army 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  These  men  also 
Impressed  me.  Vietnam  I  discovered  is  a 
deeply  religious  country  with  churches  and 
temples  clearly  observable  throughout  the 
cities,  towns,  villages  and  hamlets.  To  be 
sure  there  la  a  mixture  of  many  religions 
but  a  common  faith  in  a  divine  power  beyond 
our  human  resources.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  In  the  face  of  Communist  ag- 
gression and  Insurgency,  so  called  Christian 
Americans  can  turn  their  backs  on  a  religious 
nation  like  South  Vietnam.  The  attitude  of 
the  Conamunists  toward  organized  religion  is 
well  known.  A  withdrawal  of  our  military 
forces  now  would  put  the  religions  of  South 
Vietnam  In  serious  jeopardy.  The  MACV 
(Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam) 
Chaplain  for  Roman  Catholics,  Col.  William 
R.  Fitzgerald  put  it  to  me  this  way.  "Dean, 
as  I  see  It  from  the  religious  standpoint  this 
whole  thing  is  like  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  We've  got  to  help  these  people 
battered  and  bruised  by  thieves  and  robbers." 
I  realize  and  he  realizes  this  is  an  over- 
simplification and  yet  is  It?  We  have  gone 


Into  Vietnam  I  sincerely  believe  to  help  a 
poor,  confused  peasant  people.  We  have 
entered  Into  Communist  occupied  Cambodia 
to  assist  them  against  the  Communists  and 
secure  our  withdrawal  plan.  The  same  is 
true  now  with  Laos.  The  necessity  of  cutting 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  Is  paramount  to  any 
kind  of  peace  and  security  for  the  future. 
Right  or  wrong  initially,  and  according  to 
a  variety  of  points  of  view,  we  are  there  and 
in  my  personal  opinion  It  would  be  a  tragic 
moral  default  If  we  precipitously  pulled  out 
as  some  would  have  us  to  do. 


RALPH  NADER:    CITIZEN'S 
CHAMPION 

(Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgrinia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  recent  articles  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  London  Times,  and 
Business  Week  have  eloquently  sum- 
marized the  challenges  to  American 
business  posed  by  Ralph  Nader.  These 
articles  also  suggest  that  significant 
changes  in  corporate  attitudes  are  al- 
ready occurring,  and  more  may  be  on  the 
way.  I  commend  these  articles  for  the 
study  and  review  of  my  colleagues: 
Reformer:  Urging  Bttsimess  Change 
(By  Eileen  Shanahan) 

Ralph  Nader,  the  crusading  lawyer,  has 
concluded  that  only  the  Federal  Government 
is  big  enough  to  regulate  corporate  behavior 
effectively.  He  told  The  New  York  Times  in 
an  Interview  that  he  was  currently  drafting 
legislation  that  would  give  the  Government 
new  powers  over  many  aspects  of  corporate 
activity  that  are  unregulated  now. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  the  evils  you  see 
in  society  today  are  Inevitable  so  long  as  we 
maintain  the  present  structure  of  corpora- 
tions or  perhaps  the  corporation  Itself? 

Answer.  It  goes  beyond  that.  The  evils  are 
an  inevitable  result  of  concentrated  power 
that's  Insulated  from  broader  human  values. 
The  Post  Office  Department  and  General 
Motors  are  both  examples  of  this  kind  of 
power.  Some  people  would  say  that  it's  where 
power  Is  located — public  or  private.  My  Judg- 
ment is  that  no  matter  where  It's  located.  It's 
going  to  be  abused  If  the  pathways  are  not 
open  for  a  broader  spectrum  of  values  that 
have  power  behind  them  demanding  recogni- 
tion. 

Q.  In  your  local  ideal  world,  do  we  still 
have  corporations  and  a  capitalistic  system? 

A.  Well,  first,  I  don't  think  we  have  a  capi- 
talistic system  now.  There  are  too  many 
government  controls  over  the  market  mecha- 
nism, too  many  subsidies  and  far  too  much 
oligopoly  and  shared  monopoly  over  the  mar- 
ket mechanism.  It's  much  better,  I  think,  to 
call  it  part  capitalistic.  The  trend  is  to  have 
increasing  interwovenness  between  large  cor- 
porations and  large  governmental  units.  This 
is  why  it's  no  longer  a  surprise  for  Penn  Cen- 
tral to  apply  to  Washington  for  welfare. 

We're  heading  Into  a  greater  and  greater 
portion  of  the  economy  taking  on  the  charac- 
terization of  corporate  socialism,  which  is 
basically  corporate  power  utilizing  govern- 
ment power  to  protect  it  from  competition, 
for  example,  oil  import  quotas;  to  grant  large 
subsidies,  for  example,  to  the  Maritime  In- 
dustry; or  to  socialize  the  risk  and  costs  of 
a  lot  of  corporate  activities  through  the  tax 
mechanism  or  through  Inflated  and  con- 
stantly renegotiated  contracts,  for  example, 
Lockheed. 

Q.  Do  some  fundamental  changes  In  struc- 
ture have  to  take  place? 

A.    Yes,    very    fundamental   changes.    One 


change  can  be  caUed  the  reclaiming  of  gov- 
ernment power  by  citizen  power,  and  that's 
a  lot  of  what  we're  trying  to  do.  As  far  as 
corporations  go,  there  is  going  to  have  to  be 
a  much  more  marked  change,  and  that  is 
what  I  would  call  the  popularization  of  the 
corporation. 

When  dealing  with  corporations  what  we 
need  first  of  all  Is  to  rewrite  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  chartering  of  corporations.  The 
first  step  in  that  rewriting  Is  to  recognize 
that  it  cannot  be  a  state  function,  because 
If  It  is  a  state  function.  It's  a  corporate  Reno 
function.  That  is,  one  state  can  mess  up  49 
states,  and  this  has  been  done  by  the  State 
of  Delaware. 

What  we  need  Is  to  restirrect  the  Idea  ad- 
vocated for  so  long  by  (the  late)  Senator 
Joseph  C.  Mahoney  (Democrat  of  Wyoming) 
for  Federal  chartering  of  corporatloiLs.  First, 
because  today  we  need  the  biggest  govern- 
ment we've  got  to  handle  General  Motors 
and  one  to  whom  they  can't  say:  "If  you 
don't  treat  us  right,  we're  going  to  go  some- 
place else."  Second,  because  it  of)ens  the  door 
for  a  great  national  debate  on  the  whole 
question  of  corporate  accountability. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  controls  would  you  put 
In  your   Federal   chartering   bill? 

A.  It  would  be  a  very  complete  piece  of 
leg^islation,  so  I'll  only  try  to  suggest  a  few 
of  the  broader  categories  of  change. 

One  would  be  the  disclosure  function.  It 
would  take  the  disclosure  requirements  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and 
broaden  them  to  cover  the  whole  Impact  of 
the  corporation  on  society.  Why  shouldn't  we 
know  in  the  annual  report  how  much  U.S. 
Steel  diunps  into  the  water,  air  and  land — 
and  where — as  part  of  its  social  cost  ac- 
counting? 

Q.  What  else  should  be  disclosed? 

A.  I  would  require  a  complaint  procedure 
to  be  established  by  every  corporation.  Of 
course,  you'd  set  minimum  standards.  And 
under  that  complaint  procedure,  complaints 
would  be  categorized  and  fed  into  a  na- 
tional computerized  system  where  It  would 
be  Instantaneously  available  to  the  citizen. 
This  sounds  like  Buck  Rogers  but  the  In- 
formation utility  must  be  Just  like  an  elec- 
tric or  telephone  utility,  a  mass  Information 
system  that  Is  accessible  to  any  citizen. 

Q.  Would  this  cover  anything  besides  de- 
fects and  complaints? 

A.  Ob,  yes.  Let's  take  a  mineral  company. 
It  would  cover  how  much  research  they've 
been  doing  and  on  what  problems.  I  would 
want  to  know,  for  example,  how  much  re- 
search the  coal  industry  has  done  In  putting 
out  coal  fires  which  are  burning  all  over 
Pennsylvania,  eternally. 

Q.  Aren't  you  likely  to  be  getting  into  areas 
where  businessmen  will  feel  that  confidential 
competitive  information  is  involved? 

A.  Yes.  and  there  is  our  next  reform.  The 
reform  of  the  whole  trade  secrets  area. 

Q.  This  is  all  still  part  of  your  Federal- 
chartering  act? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  draft  of  this  act  or  Is  it  all 
Just  In  your  head? 

A.  No,  it  Isn't  fully  drafted  yet,  but  It's 
coming  up  fast  as  a  top  priority  In  our  work. 

Q.  When  do  you  think  you  might  have  a 
full  draft  ready  to  unveil? 

A.  It  will  be  some  time.  A  matter  of 
months. 

Q.  Back  to  trade  secrets. 

A.  First  of  all,  there  Is  no  way  to  detennine 
what  a  trade  secret  is.  In  California,  pesti- 
cide Information  sought  by  migrant  workers 
was  considered  a  trade  secret  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  California  because  if 
you  told  the  migrant  workers  how  much  was 
applied  per  acre,  it  would  tell  the  competitor. 
The  more  I  look  into  the  trade  secret  area, 
the  more  I  reaUze  that  It  isn't  a  trade  secret 
between  competitors — they  know  all  about 
It — It's  a  trade  secret  against  consumers  or 
against  the   public.  The  classic  example  of 
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this  Is  the  trade  secret  In  pollution.  Com- 
panies don't  want  to  tell  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment how  much  they're  dumping  into 
rivers  and  lakes  and  into  the  air  because 
It  would  be  a  trade  secret. 

Now  a  trade  secret  In  lethaUty  Is  golnir  a 
little  too  far.  *    " 

Another  area  would  be  accoimtabllity  of 
corporate  officials.  For  example,  recently,  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  indicted  Chevron  for 
criminally  violating  offshore  drilling  regu- 
lations in  that  great  oil  spiU  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  They  indicted  the  company  for 
criminal  violation,  but  they  didn't  indict  any 
Individuals.  What  we  need  is  a  new  set  of 
corporate  sanctions  that  pierce  the  corporate 
veil  and  go  to  the  officials  responsible. 

Take  what  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  the  power  to  do  to  violators 
of  the  securities  laws— that  Is.  suspension. 

Q.  Suspending  executives  from  their  Jobs 
without  pay? 

A.  Yes.  Suppose  you  suspend  the  president 
of  General  Motors  for  six  months.  He  would 
be  crawling  up  the  wall,  wondering  who's  go- 
ing to  usurp  his  power.  It's  a  tremendous 
built-in  deterrent. 

Another  idea  would  be  suspending  adver- 
tising. 

Q.  You're  saying  there  ought  to  be  a  law 
saying  that  when  you're  convicted  of  fraudu- 
lent advertising,  then  you  can't  advertise 
that  product  at  aU  for,  say,  six  months? 

A.  That's  right.  Here's  another  Idea.  Why 
not  require  companies  to  appoint  a  com- 
pliance official.  Joe  Doe,  who  Is  responsible  for 
complUnce  with  Federal  regulations?  Now  by 
doing  that,  you  wUl  build  a  vested  Interest 
for  law  compliance.  Maybe  the  company 
doesn't  care  because  it  can  Just  be  fined  but 
Joe  Doe  really  cares  because  his  career  Is  on 
the  line.  Instead  of  saying,  "We  don't  know 
what  Individual  is  responsible  for  this  viola- 
tion, so  we'll  Just  fine  the  company."  the  gov- 
ernment wlU  know  who's  responsible— it's  the 
compliance  officer. 

Q.  Your  Federal  chartering  blU  would  re- 
quire the  creation,  in  all  corporations  of— 

A.  It  would  permit  regulatory  agencies  or 
enforcement  agencies  to  require  it.  across  the 
board. 

Q.  What  are  some  other  provisions  of  your 
Federal  charter  bill? 

A.  There  would  be  a  whole  host  of  new 
^-lir^'"'*^.  '°'"  shareholders'  rights.  One 
would  be  easier  nomination  of  dlrwtors  It's 
posalble  that  once  corporations  get  beyond  a 
certain  size  or  dominant  position  in  a  market 

^K*  ,^1^°^°"'°°  °'  *^«^  '^fds  of  directors 
should  be  pubUcly  elected.  ^t^^-wrs 

v^.'/k"^  ^°^'^  "****  J""*  "y  shareholders? 
You  d  have  a  national  election? 

A  That's  right.  For.  say.  6  out  of  20  dl- 
rectors,  pat's  what  I  mean  by  the  popularl- 
zatlon  of  the  boards  of  directors      *^°P"^*" 

Now  here's  another  area.  Why  should  the 
relations  between  the  Treasury  knd  corpora! 
tlons.  in  the  tax  field,  be  so  complete^  S- 
penetrable?  One  thing  the  PWe,^  charSr 
would  do  would  be  to  begin  to  dlstln^h 
much  more  clearly  betweel  Individual  Shts 
h^l^K*^™^  "»^*«-  ^  con)oration  doSnt 
nave  the  right  of  privacy,  like  an  individual 

J,^"A^'J»?°fv  *"**  *  company  like  Stand- 
ard ou  with  the  same  constitutional  sensi- 
tivity as  a  person. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  corporate  tax  re- 
turns should  be  open  to  public  Inspection? 

A.  Yes.  Look  at  this.  When  was  the  last 
time  you  heard  of  any  of  the  200  largest  cor- 
porations being  indicted  for  tax  fraud?  The 
reason  why  it's  almost  unheard  of  is  because 
corporations  have  a  special  negotiating  status 
with  I.R.8.  and  aU  the  problems  are  ironed 
out.  And  who  knows  how  well  they're  Ironed 

Q.  You  would  make  all  the  tax  returns 
public  and  also  the  assessments  of  delinquen- 
cies —everything  from  the  return  to  the  final 
settlement? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Would  you  leave  the  basic  structure  of 
the  corporation  unchanged?  Would  you  still 
leave  the  basic  concept  of  a  corporation 
owned  by  shareholders,  managed  by  private 
management,  run  for  profit? 

A.  Yes.  I  have  a  theory  of  power :  that  if  It's 
going  to  be  responsible.  It  has  to  be  insecure; 
It  has  to  have  something  to  lose.  That  Is  why 
putting  all  economic  power  in  the  state  would 
be  disastrous,  because  it  would  not  be  in- 
secure. If  General  Motors  is  sensitive  at  all, 
right  now.  with  the  tremendous  dominant 
position  it  has.  It  comes  from  fear  of  losing 
something  It  has. 

Q.  You  are  saying  that  we  have  to  main- 
tain the  fragmentation  of  power  and  that 
one  of  the  ways  to  do  this  Is  to  maintain 
the  private  ownership  of  business? 

A.  That's  right,  but  under  much  broader 
and  much  different  rules.  Here's  another 
whole  new  area.  Federal  chartering  would 
develop  a  constitutionalism  for  corporate 
employes.  For  exanyjle,  the  Fisher  Body  In- 
spector who,  five  yeaiB  ago,  turned  over  In- 
formation to  me  about  defective  welding  of 
Chevrolet  bodies,  after  the  plant  manager 
and  all  his  other  bosses  told  him  to  forget  It, 
is  still  on  the  Job.  Why?  Becaiise  he  is  a  un- 
ion member.  Had  he  been  an  engineer,  or  a 
scientist,  or  a  lawyer  or  any  nonunion  per- 
son, O.M.  could  have  showed  him  the  door 
at  6  P.M.  and  he  would  have  had  no  rights. 
My  point  Is  that  If  these  cori>oratlons  au-e  so 
large  and  so  powerful  that  they  are  like 
quasi  governments,  we've  got  to  give  people 
inside  the  corporation  certain  constitutional 
rights — due  process  and  all  the  rest.  We've 
got  to  give  skill  rights  Just  as  much  protec- 
tion as  property  rights  under  the  law. 

Our  BlU  of  Rights  Is  geared  to  protect  the 
individual  from  arbitrary  state  power,  be- 
cause that's  the  only  power  they  thought 
was  arbitrary  in  1789.  But  now  we've  got 
unions,  corporations  and  other  Institutions 
that  can  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  A  lot  of  wha'u  you  advocate  could  reduce 
corporate  profits,  possibly  so  drastically  that 
you  would  really  leave  the  private,  capitalis- 
tic system  unviable.  Are  there  limits  to  what 
you  advocate  if  it  would  push  a  company 
over  the  brink  into  the  red  and  failure? 

A.  Well,  first  of  aU.  I  think  we  should  have 
a  concept  of  social  bankruptcy,  where  the 
company  Is  thrown  Into  receivership.  If  a 
company  can  be  thrown  into  bankruptcy 
because  It's  not  paying  Its  bUls.  why 
shouldn't  it  be  thrown  into  bankruptcy  for 
making  thousands  of  people  sick  and  de- 
stroying and  depreciating  other  people's 
property  without  compensation,  which  is 
what  contamination  and  pollution  do. 

But  now,  let's  take  a  company  that  isn't 
profitable.  There's  nothing  new  about  this. 
Business  Itseif  makes  a  point  of  driving 
other  businesses  mercilessly  out.  Why  should 
we  accept  bankruptcy  If  the  market  does  it 
and  not  when  It's  done  by  a  conscious  and 
fairly  appUed  Implementation  of  a  social 
cost  test?  >»v-va»i 

And  not  all  the  changes  we're  talking 
about  would  be  costly.  For  Instance  Ooca- 
Cola.  Would  It  really  cost  any  more 'to  put 
a  little  protein  In?  Nobody  knows.  The  Coca- 
Cola  formula  U  secret.  Or  the  dash  panel  on 
the  automobile.  You  can  make  them  with 
very  gaudy,  sharp-pointed  knobs  or  you  can 
flatten  them  out  and  pad  tham.  Ttte  coet  Is 
insignificantly  different. 

Q.  You  aren't  trying  to  argue,  are  you,  that 
there  are  no  costs  In  what  you  advocate? 

A.  Yes,  in  many  ways  I  am.  For  example, 
what  Is  the  profit  outlook  for  a  life  Insurance 
industry  which  concentrates  on  loss  preven- 
tion and  puts  a  lot  of  research  into  building 
models  of  safer  cars  in  order  to  push  the 
industries,  whose  products  they  underwrite 
to  be  safer.  Somebody  wlU  say,  "That  costs 
money."  Sure,  it  may  cost  money  in  1871, 
but  It  may  be  a  helluva  saving  In  1974.  Be- 
cause what  the  Insurance  Industry  Is  doing 
now  on  bumper  structure — advertising  that 


you'd  pay  less  for  insurance  If  bumpers  came 
out  four  or  five  inches— If  that  pays  off  the 
savings  on  claims  are  going  to  be  enormous 
for  the  Insurance  industry. 

Q.  How  do  you  see  yourself  in  the  current 
context  of  reform— the  bUck  revolution, 
women's  lib,  the  changing  view  of  the  United 
States  role  In  the  world,  antiwar,  antl- 
materialism? 

A.  I  see  myself  working  in  the  corporate 
regulatory  arena  to  develop  models,  tech- 
nlques,  prooedm-al  advances  that  can  be  used 
by  other  groups  that  have  their  own  inter- 
ests to  advance,  whether  it  is  in  civil  rights 
or  electoral  reform  or  what  have  you. 

The  basic  point,  of  course,  is  to  develop 
what  in  ancient  Athens  was  caUed  the  public 
citizen,  with  the  main  difference  being  that 
we  don't  have  slaves  like  ancient  Athens, 
which  made  It  easy  for  public  citizens  But 
we  have  an  affluent  society  and  a  lot  of 
spare  time. 

You  know,  we  have  40.000  people  In  this 
country  fixing  people's  nails  and  hair  Why 
don't  we  have  40,000  full-time  citizens.  We 
have  to  develop  a  career  role  of  fuU-tUne 
citizen.  If  I  can  show  It,  or  help  show  It  In 
the  toughest  areas,  battling  Union  Carbide 
or  O.M.,  then  people  might  take  heart  in 
their  local  communities  and  in  areas  that^- 
Q.  Aren't  your  bag? 

A.  Yes.  The  theme  la  that  citizenship  has 
got  to  be  an  obligation  in  three  different 
areas:  First,  on  the  Job— the  Fisher  Body 
Inspector  who  blew  the  whistle.  There's  tre- 
mendous potential  there.  The  ethical  whistle. 
Second,  the  part-time  citizen— the  person 
who's  the  community  activist  on  Saturdays 
and  evenings.  But  what  he  or  she  needs  are 
tools.  Citizenship  action  in  this  country  is 
about  as  developed  now  as  physics  was  In 
Archimedes's  day.  Because  we  havent  put 
fuU-tlme  talent  on  It. 

If  my  organization  can  develop  techniques 
In  the  area  of.  say  property  tax  reform,  then 
the  part-time  groups  who  want  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  lUegalltles  In  their  local  property 
tax  system  will  know  what  some  of  the  tech- 
niques are,  so  the  hours  they  spend  will  be 
much  more  significant. 

Third,  there's  the  full-Ume  citizenship.  I 
really  literally  want  to  see  5,000  public  in- 
terest lawyers  In  thU  town  In  six  years;  It's 
Just  got  to  be  that  big.  At  least  a  one-to-two 
ratio  compared  with  private-Interest  lawyers. 
And  also  all  around  the  country. 

Q.  Where  is  the  financing  for  this  comlne 
from? 

A.  As  you  build  and  progress  and  show  the 
worth  of  It,  you  will  build  and  progress  and 
show  the  support.  Tremendous  amounts  will 
come  In  In  95  and  $10  bills.  And,  of  course, 
the  foundations  are  seed  money,  in  the  early 
stages.  Some  of  It  will  come  from  government, 
with  things  like  an  expanded  O.E.O.  legal 
services.  And  lastly,  a  new  concept  of  phi- 
lanthropy. There's  millions  of  dollars  going 
into  orphan  dog  and  cat  homes.  The  public 
Interest  movement  would  settle  now  for  one- 
third  of  what  goes  to  dogs  and  cats  in  a 
given  year. 
Q.  You're  talking  about  dog  food  and— 
A.  No,  no.  I'm  talking  about  bequests. 
Just  a  third  would  be  about  $16  mlUlon  a 
year.  And  large  organizations — labor  unions, 
riiral  electric  oo-ops,  credit  unions — they 
oan  begin  to  siphon  off  Just  2  or  3  per  cent 
to  finance  action  groups  In  their  areas.  After 
all.  what  good  Is  It  to  get  $4  an  hour  more 
and  then  lose  It  In  the  supermarket  or  on  In- 
surance premiums? 

Q.  How  do  you  see  yourself  In  the  historical 
context  of  reform.  Particularly  In  light  of 
the  historical  fact  that  we  seem  to  go 
through  periods  of  reform  and  reversal? 

A.  Some  of  the  earlier  reform  movements 
got  spent  because  they  achieved  Just  enough 
to  lose  their  steam. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  this  reform  movement 
from  meeting  the  same  fate? 
A.  Unfortunately,  things  are  going  to  get 
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niuch  worse  and  the  disasters  and  the  risks 
tbat  are  coming  will  assure  that  It's  not  go- 
ing to  be  spent.  You  see,  the  difference  be- 
tween our  times  and  prior  times  Is  that  we 
now  have  power  in  this  country  that's  capa- 
ble of  destroying  the  country  negligently. 
That's  a  real  serious  advance  in  human  re- 
gression. We  used  to  say  that  people  were 
Just  venal  and  that's  still  true.  But  now 
we've  got  power  that  Inadvertently  could  de- 
stroy us — atomic  power  plants,  pollution  of 
the  environment,  drugs  that  suddenly  ttirn 
out  sour  like  thalidomide.  Even  though  the 
author  wasn't  criminal  In  Intent. 

Q.  Vou  are  saying  that,  given  the  complex- 
ity and  seriousness  of  the  problems,  the 
present  wave  of  reform  can't  possibly  succeed 
enough  to  be  a  self-liquidating  phenomenon? 

A.  Exactly.  The  big  fallacy  of  reform  Is 
that  It's  going  to  succeed.  What  really  pro- 
vides stamina  for  this  kind  of  work  Is  the 
knowledge  that  you  will  never  succeed,  that 
basically  all  you're  trying  to  do  is  to  reduce 
our  problems  to  the  levels  of  tolerabllity. 

Nader's  RAn>ERS 
(By  Ian  McDonald) 

According  to  his  allies  In  the  American 
consumer  movement.  Ralph  Nader  Is  more 
powerful  now  than  ever  before.  Some  critics 
thought  that  he  would  spread  his  work  too 
thinly  and  that  his  influence  would  be 
weakened  by  some  fatal  mistake.  Yet  the  re- 
verse has  proved  to  be  the  case. 

More  than  4,000  students.  Including  a  third 
of  the  Harvard  University  law  school,  volun- 
teered to  work  with  him  last  summer.  Only 
200  of  them  could  be  accepted.  Every  week, 
some  1,500  letters  reach  him  from  infuriated 
consumers  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  read 
promptly.  He  feeds  the  Information  he 
gathers  to  a  network  of  favoured  reporters 
and  consumer-minded  members  of  Congress. 

It  is  now  almost  flve  years  since  General 
Motors  gave  him  an  unqualified  apology  for 
spying  on  his  private  life — an  episode  in  his 
life  which  some  feel  accounts  for  much  of  his 
deep  desire  for  privacy  and  his  almost  ob- 
sessive secrecy  today.  His  disclosure  of  the 
design  weakness  of  the  Corviar  car  not  only 
forced  the  comapny  to  radically  redesign 
the  model  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  save  it.  but 
started  a  remarkable  trend.  In  the  past  four 
years  no  fewer  than  seven  million  vehicles 
have  been  recalled  by  the  big  four  motor  com- 
panies to  have  design  or  engineering  faiilts 
corrected. 

The  battle  against  General  Motors  has 
not  ended.  The  company  abandoned  the 
Corvair  in  1969,  after  sales  dropped  by  93 
per  cent,  but  Mr.  Nader  Is  not  appeased.  He 
has  called  for  all  models  of  the  car  still  on 
the  road  to  be  recalled  for  engineering 
changes,  a  move  that  would  cost  the  com- 
pany $l2m. 

He  adds  that  General  Motors  lorries  are 
also  defective  and  Is  associated  with  a  suit 
•gainst  the  corporation.  At  the  same  time 
he  accuses  the  Justice  Department  of  hav- 
ing suppressed  a  study  which  recommends 
that  General  Motors  should  be  split  In  two 
because  of  its  size  and  overwhelming  Im- 
pact upon  the  economy.  Nowadays,  he  says, 
cars  are  Just  as  likely  to  crash  but  they  are 
more  likely  to  protect  those  inside  them 
when  they  do.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  highway  death  toll  dropped  sharply  In 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Nader  has  roamed  over  such  a  wide 
area  of  concern  that  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  some  of  his  causes  have  not  yet  been 
fully  developed.  Others  however  have  had 
impressive  success.  After  he  raised  public 
alarm  by  his  report  that  routine  dental  X- 
rays  could  lead  to  miscarriages  and  birth 
defects,  the  American  Dental  Association 
told  its  members  to  stop  making  such  X- 
rays  when  treating  pregnant  women.  When 
he  uncovered  the  dangers  of  radiation  from 
colour   televUlon    sets,    the   Federal    Trade 


Commission  Issued  a  warning  that  viewers 
should  sit  at  least  six  feet  from  the  screen. 
In  Baltimore,  at  his  urging,  a  federal  court 
set  a  precedent  by  ordering  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  release  certain  records 
to  Its  meat  Inspection  division.  The  three 
major  baby  food  manufactiuers  stopped 
using  the  taste  enhancer,  monosodium 
glutamate,  after  Mr.  Nader  drew  their  at- 
tention to  laboratory  studies  showing  that 
it  had  harmful  effects  on  animals. 

^e  spurred  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion to  admit  that  commercial  mouthwashes, 
such  as  Listerine,  are  useless  for  killing 
germs  or  curing  bad  breath  He  has  spurred 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  not  to  re- 
lax in  its  long-drawn-out  battle  against  the 
Qerltol  company  for  making  unsubstantiated 
claims  for  its  "tired-blood"  tonic. 

Mr.  Nader  does  not  always  obtain  outright 
success  but  he  usually  succeeds  in  stirring 
the  bureaucracy  into  action.  He  failed  to 
secure  an  outright  ban  on  smoking  on  air- 
lines after  contending  that  this  was  a  safety 
hazard  as  well  as  a  public  nuisance,  but 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Is  now 
considering  introducing  non-smoking  arecus 
on  domestic  flights. 

Mr.  Nader's  ascetic  style  of  life  Is  not  likely 
to  change,  but  observers  have  noticed  a  grad- 
ual expansion  In  his  operations.  The  lone 
ranger,  it  Is  said,  has  now  gathered  himself  a 
posse. 

New  groups  have  sprung  up  around  the 
famous  name,  using  the  power  of  the  law 
to  fight  for  consumer  rights,  against  pollu- 
tion and  corporate  neglect,  and  challenge  the 
big  bureaucracies.  "What  we  need  Is  a  much 
healthier  citizenship  If  the  government  Is 
going  to  be  preserved".  Mr.  Nader  says. 
"Private  Interests  are  well  organized;  public 
Interests  are  not.  We're  trying  to  redeploy 
lawyers  Into  public  interest  work  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  change." 

The  oldest  of  the  organizations,  the  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law,  developed 
in  1968  out  of  a  project  In  which  a  small 
group  of  law  students  came  to  Washington 
and  investigated  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  agency  which  Is  supposed  to  watch 
over  consumer  affairs.  They  found  a  record  of 
scandalous  neglect:  and  the  result  was  a 
scathing  report  on  the  commission's  Indif- 
ference to  the  Interests  oT  the  consumers  It 
nominally  served. 

The  next  summer  "Nader's  raiders"  were 
back  in  town.  The  Interstate  commerce  ootn- 
mlsslon.  which  regulates  transport  through- 
out the  United  States,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  air  pollution  control 
became  the  targets  of  the  young  lawyvrs' 
pointed  v?rath. 

The  reports  of  these  studies  have  sold  well 
since  being  published  in  p^>er-back  edi- 
tions. More  recent  Investigations  have  looked 
Into  the  nation's  chaotic  and  increasingly 
expensive  medical  care  system  and  the  mis- 
erable conditions  of  many  private  nur^ng 
homes. 

"The  Government,  the  nursing  home  in- 
dustry and  the  medical  profession"  the  latter 
report  concludes,  "must  make  deliberate  and 
concerted  efforts  before  nursing  homes  be- 
come truly  homes  for  the  elderly  and  not 
Just  places  where  older  Americans  wait  to 
die". 

The  centre  operates  on  a  shoe-string  In  a 
run-down  house  not  far  from  Dupont  Circle 
In  northwest  Washington.  The  building  Is 
due  to  be  pulled  down  and  inside  the  atmos- 
phere is  more  that  of  a  busy  student  hotel 
than  of  an  Impersonal  scourge  of  big  busi- 
ness. Newspaper  clippings,  cartoons,  appeals 
for  car  rides,  and  assorted  petitions  In  Jum- 
bled coiLfuslon  clutter  the  notice  board  at 
the  foot  of  the  battered  stairs. 

In  bis  book-lined  second  floOT  office,  Mr. 
Theodore  Jacobs,  the  centre's  director,  ex- 
plains: "We  are  ^Tlng  to  change  the  climate 
of  thinking  In  the  bureaucracy." 

Mr.  Jacobs  promises  more  controversy  In 


jthe  future.  Reports  will  soon  come  out  on 
supermarket  practices,  the  role  of  such  think 
tanks  as  Herman  Kahn's  Hudson  Institute, 
pesticides  and  various  individual  targets.  In- 
cluding land-use  policies  in  California  and 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
The  centre's  early  studies  have  already  struck 
home.  The  Federal  Trade  ComnU-ssion  has 
been  extensively  reorganized  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  Its  new  head,  Mr.  Miles  Klrk- 
patrlck.  was  himself  the  author  of  a  critical 
American  Bar  Association  study  of  the  com- 
mission's performance. 

In  contrast  to  its  previous  apathetic  record, 
the  commission  has  recently  won  resptect  for 
Judgments  restricting  deceptive  practices  in 
advertising,  an  order  to  the  Chevron  Oil  Com- 
pany to  stop  claiming  that  Its  petrol  cleaned 
engines  and,  after  much  stalling,  an  order 
to  force  toy  companies  to  remove  potentially 
dangerous  toys  from  the  market.  These  In- 
clude^a  lawn  dart  which  can  pierce  a  child's 
skull,  toy  ovens  which  generate  greater  heat 
than  the  real  thing,  and  balloon  squeakers 
whl(^  can  blow  down  a  person's  throat. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
also  shown  Increased  energy  since  It  was  torn 
apart  by  a  Nader  report.  It  has  belatedly 
begun  to  test  fish  for  mercury,  restrict  the 
use  of  cyclamates  as  a  sweetener  and  revise 
the  labelling  of  birth  control  pills. 

The  Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
staffed  by  13  lawyers,  has  developed  into  the 
activist  weapon  of  the  Nader  organization. 
It  has  pressed  the  F.T.C.  to  require  that 
detergent  makers  should  list  the  phosphate 
content  of  their  products,  studied  property 
taxation  and  Its  bias  towards  business,  and 
mobilized  a  widespread  public  movement 
against  the  Union  Carbide  Corporation  for 
the  massive  air  pollution  three  of  Its  plants 
cause  in  the  Ohio  Valley  along  the  West 
Virginia  border. 

A  separate  group,  the  Centre  for  Auto 
Safety  keeps  track  on  the  big  motor  com- 
panies. The  unit  was  only  set  up  last  June, 
but  has  already  brought  suit  against  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Biu-eau,  asking  It 
to  issue  a  notice  of  defects  on  200,000  Chevro- 
let and  General  Motors  lorries.  After  pres- 
sure from  Mr.  Nader,  the  bureau  earlier  or- 
dered General  Motors  to  issue  a  similar  no- 
tice on  150,000  camping  trailers.  The  com- 
pany refused  to  do  so  and  the  matter  is  now 
a  subject  of  suits  and  counter-suits. 

The  debt  of  the  consumer  movement  to 
Mr.  Nader  is  Incalculable.  He  showed  the 
more  faint-hearted  what  Is  possible  and 
proved  to  the  consumer  that  he  can  fight 
back  against  the  computerized  lllogic  of  the 
business  world.  But,  as  he  recognizes,  the 
task  is  too  great  for  him  alone.  "Thank  God 
for  Nader,  but  there  are  too  many  agencies 
for  one  man  to  keep  up  with  them,"  re- 
marked Dr.  John  Banzhaf ,  a  young  associate 
professor  at  George  Washington  University, 
who  Is  fast  emerging  as  one  of  the  stars  of 
the  consiuner  movement. 

Dr.  Banzhaf  launched  himself  Into  the 
field  by  successfully  petitioning  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  require 
broadcasting  companies  to  grant  free  time 
for  anti-smoking  messages  to  counter  cigar- 
ette commercials.  Fired  by  this  sucess,  he 
left  his  New  York  law  practice  and  developed 
his  nonprofit  foundation  A.8.H.  (Action  on 
Smoking  and  Health)   In  Washington. 

In  1969,  as  part  of  bis  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices course  at  the  university,  be  encouraged 
his  students  to  divide  up  Into  groups,  each 
with  a  catchy  acronym  as  Its  title,  to  work  in 
different  fields  of  consumer  law.  Soup  (Stu- 
dents Opposed  to  Unfair  Practices)  scored 
the  first  and  probably  the  greatest  success  so 
far,  with  an  alleglatlon  that  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company  put  marbles  In  the  bowls  of 
soup  It  used  In  advertisements  to  make  the 
liquid  look  thicker.  The  company  discon- 
tinued the  practice  but  has  rejected  the 
group's  appeal  that  It  should  print  a  correc- 
tion in  Its  iwlvertlsements.  BanzhaTs  bandits. 
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as  they  are  deecrtbed  In  Washington,  have 
formed  some  two  dozen  other  groups  with 
names  ranging  from  the  appealing  S.P.IJli. 
(Students  Protecting  Illegal  Real  Estate  op- 
erators) to  CR-A.S.H.  (Citizens  to  Restrict 
Airline  Smoking  Hazards) . 

The  nemesis  of  the  enormous  American 
cornflake  business  is  a  self-flnanced  Wash- 
ington lobbyist  called  Dr.  Robert  Choate. 
During  congressional  hearings  last  year  Dr. 
Choate  produced  a  list  of  the  nutritional 
values  of  cereals  which  rocked  the  Industry, 
which  had  grown  complacent  on  Its  Income 
of  99(X)  minion  a  year. 

According  to  Dr.  Choate,  two-thirds  of  his 
list  of  breakfast  foods  were  so  lacking  in  nu- 
trition that  they  were  valueless.  At  the  bot- 
tom was  Kellogg's  Sugar  Frosted  Flakes, 
which  Is  the  third  most  heavily  promoted 
cereal.  Near  the  top,  however,  was  Product 
19  from  the  same  company.  He  questions 
the  message  the  companies  tell  children  on 
the  SatTU'day  morning  television  programs: 
"Eat  .  .  .  and  you'll  be  a  tiger  In  no  time." 
The  advertising  Industry  generally  Is  now 
becoming  apprehensive,  and  with  good  rea- 
son. When  the  Potlatch  Company  of  Wash- 
ington state  advertised  how  clean  the  Clear- 
water River  ran  past  Its  doorstep,  a  group  of 
students  looked  Into  the  matter.  The  picture 
the  company  used  In  Us  advertisements  had 
been  taken  50  miles  up  stream  from  Its  chem- 
ical plant.  Downstream  the  view  was  another 
story  altogether. 

Procter  and  Gamble,  Colgate  Palmollve 
and  Lever  Brothers  have  all  been  charged  by 
the  F.T.C.  for  allegedly  deceptive  advertis- 
ing of  the  ability  of  enzyme  detergents  to 
remove  stains.  The  Coca-Cola  company  is 
being  pressed  to  acknowledge  that  Its  Hl-C 
fruit  drink  Is  nutritionally  near  the  bottom. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mrs.  PavU  Ignatius,  the  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  Washington  Post  company, 
found  her  moment  of  truth  during  a  visit  to 
London.  When  she  saw  what  strict  restric- 
tions on  burning  coal  and  strong  government 
control  on  pollution  could  achieve.  Last 
March  with  six  Uke-mlnded  friends,  most  of 
them  also  wives  of  prominent  Washington 
figures,  she  founded  Concern  Inc.,  which  was 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  education  of  "un- 
tapped resources"  of  the  female  consumer. 
A  few  sympathetic  articles  appeared  and  the 
response  almost  overwhelmed  the  fledgling 
organization. 

Another  group  of  dedicated  women  In 
Boston  formed  Action  for  Children's  Tele- 
vision (A.C.T.)  to  pressure  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the  broad- 
casting Industry  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
programmes  for  young  people  and  clear  the 
daytime  air  of  some  of  the  commercials 
aimed  solely  at  children. 

The  growing  militancy  of  the  consumer 
movement  has  had  a  startling  effect  on  Con- 
gress. In  the  last  elections,  the  environ- 
mentalists served  notice  on  the  legislators 
by  defeating  six  of  the  "dirty-dozen"  con- 
gressmen they  said  were  most  In  league  with 
big  business. 

With  the  rising  congressional  Interest  In 
consumerism  It  Is  hoped  the  Idea  of  setting 
up  a  separate  consumer  protection  agency 
which  was  killed  In  the  last  Congress  by  the 
House  of  Rules  Committee,  will  be  approved 
this  year.  (Not  surprisingly  the  American 
Consumer  Movement  was  dismayed  by  the 
Conservative  Government's  decision  to  abol- 
ish the  British  Consumer  Council.) 

Prospects  have  also  Improved  for  passage 
of  legislation  which  would  permit  "class 
action"  suits  against  business.  The  proposed 
legislation,  which  Is  strongly  supported  by 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America — the 
umbrella  organization  of  the  movement — 
would  permit  a  group  of  two  or  more  con- 
sumers to  sue  manufacturers  for  damages 
on  behalf  of  all  purchasers  of  a  product. 

The  Idea  is  that  the  court  would  award 
damages  to  both  those  who  participated  In 


the  suit  and  all  other  defrauded  customers 
and  require  the  company  to  pay  court  costs 
and  attorneys'  fees.  The  concept  of  class 
action  suits  is  strongly  opposed  by  business 
lobbies.  If  it  were  passed  lawyers  would  be 
able  to  handle  consumer  and  environmental 
class  actions  and  use  the  fees  to  support 
other  public  Interest  work. 

Public  pressure  on  Congress  Is  now  being 
stimulated  by  the  increasing  coverage  given 
to  public  Interest  stories  by  most  major 
papers.  The  Washington  Post,  The  Los  An- 
geles Times,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  all  have  excel- 
lent reporting  on  consumer  alTairs,  though 
The  New  York  Times  has  lagged  in  this  field. 
Large  numbers  of  smaller  papers  have  "ac- 
tion lines"  which  try  to  solve  readers'  griev- 
ances. 

Several  city  governments,  in  response  to 
public  pressure,  have  appointed  consumer 
advisers,  like  Mrs.  Bess  Myerson  Grant  In 
New  Tork.  At  the  same  time  better  business 
bureaus,  which  formerly  represented  only  the 
Interests  of  retailers,  have  reformed  them- 
selves to  respond  to  consumer  concerns  as 
well. 

Less  credit  Is  given  to  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration whose  assistant  for  consumer  af- 
fairs, Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer.  is  often  felt  to 
be  outmaneuvered  by  the  prevailing  business 
atmosphere  in  the  White  House. 

As  Infiatlon  begins  to  hit  the  housewife's 
food  budget  more  severely  the  consumer 
movement  has  begun  to  press  for  "unit  pric- 
ing", and  this  Is  now  becoming  one  of  Its 
major  concerns.  Unit-pricing,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  supermarket  chains  In  New  York, 
Washington  and  California,  requires  food 
stores  to  price  goods  by  weight  as  well  as 
by  the  package. 

Consumers  draw  heart  from  their  success- 
ful campaigns — which  were  mostly  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  Nader — to  win  Congressional 
passage  of  the  1966  Auto  Safety  Act,  the 
1967  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and  the  1970  Coal 
Mine  Safety  and  Air  Pollution  Acts.  But 
there  is  still  little  ground  for  complacency 
m  this  area.  According  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  30,000  Americans 
are  killed  and  110,000  permanently  dlsabl? 
every  year  "as  a  result  of  Incidents  con- 
nected with  consumer  products". 

This  annual  toll  Is  made  up  of  such  acci- 
dents including  television  sets,  10,000  of 
which  catch  Are  a  year;  glass  doors,  which 
cause  100,000  injuries;  ovens,  which  seriously 
burn  as  many  as  60,000  persons;  ladders, 
which  kill  600  and  injure  200,000;  and  power 
mowers,  which  cripple  140,000.  Also,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  up  to  700.000  children 
are  injured  each  year  by  harmful  or  de- 
fective toys. 

Many  laws  are  already  on  the  books  which 
are  designed  to  restrict  the  use  of  flammable 
fabrics,  insecticides  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances. These  would  quickly  cut  the  toll  of 
accidental  death  and  Injury — If  they  were  en- 
forced. 

Such  negligence  makes  Mr  Nader  angry. 
"The  corporations  are  the  radicals",  he  says. 
"They're  the  ones  acting  outside  the  Ideals, 
the  norms  of  society.  They  can  do  almost 
anything  they  want  so  long  as  It's  through 
Inaction." 

His  horror  is  that  the  consumer  movement 
could  become  an  expanding  gaseous  balloon 
over  the  heads  of  do-nothing  legislators  and 
pretty  soon  it  will  be  like  motherhood  and 
virtue.  The  rights  accorded  all  citizens  In 
our  legal  system  have  little  or  no  opera- 
tional meaning  without  remedies  and  lawyers 
to  put  these  remedies  into  practice  against 
the  exploitation  of  the  consumer. 

Ralph  Nader  Becomes  an  Organization 

his  four  new  crottps  of  activists  i^wtesb 

give  his  crusaders  more  bite 

His  Shoes  are  usually  scuffed,  his  suit 
wrinkled.  He  still  works  18  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  He  continues  living  in 


the  same  much-publicized  $80-a-month  fur- 
nlshed  room,  sharing  the  hall  phone  with 
other  tenants.  And  In  his  role  as  Everyman's 
lobbyist,  he  reads  most  of  the  1,500  let- 
ters he  receives  every  week  from  Irate  con- 
sumers— many  of  them  addressed  simply 
Ralph  Nader,  Washington,  D.C. 

But  If  Nader's  ascetic  life  style  has  changed 
little  In  the  past  five  years,  his  activities  are 
clearly  entering  a  new  phase:  Ralph  Nader 
is  fast  becoming  Ralph  Nader,  Inc.  Tradl- 
tlonaUy  a  loner,  the  36-year-old  lawyer  has 
organized  several  new  groups  to  help  fight 
consumer  and  environmental  abuses  and 
challenge  the  Institutions — whether  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  or  large  corporation— they 
deem  responsible. 

"Ralph  realizes  the  movement  cannot 
sustain  Itself  if  It  has  to  rely  on  one  man," 
says  John  Spanogle,  a  law  professor  who 
took  a  one-year  leave  from  the  University 
of  Maine  to  work  with  Nader.  "He's  out  to 
build  manpower." 

The  manpower — and  womanpower — so  far 
consists  of  some  30  low-paid  professionals, 
most  of  them  lawyers,  working  in  several 
Washington-based  groups.  Young  (mostly  in 
their  208  and  308)  and  highly  committed 
to  reform,  they  are  activists  who  might  have 
gone  Into  the  civil  rights  movement  a  few 
years  ago — as,  in  fact,  some  did.  Together, 
they  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  field  of 
public  Interest  law  now  burgeoning  in  Wash- 
ington. Sometimes  described  as  "represent- 
atives of  the  unrepresented,"  public  inter- 
est lawyers  act  as  advocates  in  behalf  of  ml- 
norlty  groups,  consumers,  environmental- 
ists, and  many  other  citizens  with  a  gripe 
terests  are  well  organized,  public  Interests 
against  the  system.  Says  Nader,  "Private 
Interests  are  well  organized,  public  inter- 
ests aren't.  We're  trying  to  redeploy  law- 
yers into  public  Interest  work  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  social  change."  So  far,  Nader  has 
deployed  his  troops  into  four  organizations: 
The  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law. 
The  oldest  Nader  offspring,  the  center  was 
launched  In  1968  as  a  nonprofit,  tax-exempt 
research  group.  With  a  yearly  income  of 
about  $275,000  donated  by  several  founda- 
tions and  individuals,  the  center  operates  out 
Of  a  soon-to-be-demolished  Victorian  town 
house  near  Washington's  DuPont  Circle.  Like 
a  cross  between  a  political  campaign  head- 
quarters and  a  college  fraternity  house,  the 
center  often  buzzes  with  activity  at  all  hours. 
Its  bulletin  board  is  a  college  of  newspaper 
clippings.  anti-Establishment  cartoons,  notes 
pleading  for  volunteers,  and  an  occasional 
"roommate  wanted"  notice. 

Staff  messages  are  left  In  envelopes  marked 
Ralph  (Who  is  the  unpaid  managing  trustee! ; 
Ted  (for  Theodore  Jacobs,  a  classmate  of 
Nader's  at  both  Princeton  and  Harvard  law 
school,  who  now  administers  the  centers 
manifold  activities);  Jim  (for  James  Turner, 
who  heads  Investigations  into  the  food  and 
drug  industries);  John  (for  John  Esposito. 
who  directs  alr-poUutlon  research);  Reuben 
(for  Reuben  Robertson,  a  transportation  spe- 
cialist); and  Harrison  (for  Harrison  Wellford, 
a  Harvard-educated  political  scientist  prepar- 
ing a  report  on  the  pesticide  Industry). 
"We're  concerned."  says  Jacobs,  "with  in- 
stitutions that  wield  power  affecting  the 
everyday  lives  of  many  people.  We  try  to 
assess  whether  they  are  responsive  to  people's 
needs  or  their  own  self-Interest." 

THE    RAW    MATERIALS    FOR    CITIZKN    ACTION    ARE 
THERE.   ALL   FT   TAKES   IS   A   CATALYST 

The  center  is  also  the  staging  ground  for 
"Nader's  Raiders."  Last  summer.  200  stu- 
dents— mostly  from  law  schools,  but  some 
from  medical  and  engineering  schools — were 
selected  from  3.500  applicants  to  work  for 
salaries  ranging  from  8150  to  8300  a  month. 
Boasts  one  recruit:  "It's  tougher  to  get  In 
here  than  Into  Yale  law  school." 

The  students'  research  is  checked  and  co- 
ordinated by  Nader  and  the  center  staff. 
Turner's    indictment    of    the    Pood    &    Drug 
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Administration,  for  example,  drew  on  the 
irork  of  16  students  and  was  checked  for 
factual  accuracy  by  six  scientists.  So  far,  loui 
toughly  worded  books  based  on  the  center's 
nge&rch  have  been  published — on  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  FDA,  and  air  pollu- 
tion— with  combined  sales  of  over  450,000. 
Some  critics  praise  the  books  as  well-docu- 
mented probes;  others  charge  that  Nader's 
men  select  facts  to  fit  their  thesis  or  rehash 
old  material.  More  controversy  is  sure  to 
come  when  10  more  books  are  published  soon, 
including  studies  of  medical  care,  super- 
markets, think  tanks,  the  antitrust  division 
of  the  Justice  Dept.,  First  National  City 
Bank,  and  du  Pont. 

PUBLIC    INTEREST    RESEARCH    GROUP 

Started  and  fully  funded  by  Nader,  PIRG 
is  the  action  arm  of  Nader's  operation. 
Staffed  by  13  young  lawyers  under  one-year 
14,600  contracts  with  Nader,  PIRG  has  peti- 
tioned the  PTC  to  require  that  detergtent 
companies  list  the  phosphate  content  of 
their  products  and  sued  the  PDA  for  better 
warnings  on  birth  control  pills.  PIRG  attor- 
neys see  their  work  as  a  counterbalance  to 
lobbyist  pressure.  Says  Robert  Vaughn,  a 
University  of  Oklahoma  law  graduate:  "To 
be  effective  in  Washington  you  need  money 
and  a  lawyer.  That  turns  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess over  to  those  with  the  most  money  and 
lawyers." 

Other  PIRG  projects  range  further  afield. 
Sun  Simon,  a  University  of  Texas  law  grad- 
uate, is  studying  property  tax  assessments, 
marshaling  evidence  that  large  cori>orations 
are  paying  less  than  their  fair  share  of  local 
taxes,  thereby  increasing  the  burden  on 
homeowners  and  small  businessmen.  Using 
Simon's  preliminary  findings,  Nader  has 
asked  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  to  hold  hear- 
ings. 

In  what  is  perhaps  the  most  activist  proj- 
ect, two  other  young  attorneys,  Larry  Silver- 
man and  William  Osborn.  have  moved  to  West 
Virginia  to  mobilize  community  opposition 
to  air  pollution  from  three  Union  Carbide 
Corp.  plants.  Well  publicized  by  Nader,  their 
efforts  so  far  have  resulted  in  a  citizens  suit 
against  Union  Carbide  in  one  town  and  a 
company  pledge  to  speed  abatement  in  an- 
other town.  "The  raw  materials  for  citizen 
action  are  there,'"  says  Nader.  "All  it  takes 
is  a  catalyst." 

Center  for  Auto  Safety.  Incorporated  last 
June,  the  center  has  three  attorneys,  partially 
supported  by  Consumers  Union.  Working  out 
of  a  small  room  In  the  National  Press  Build- 
ing ("We  call  It  closet  759,"  says  attorney 
Lowell  Dodge),  the  center  monitors  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau.  Dodge  studies 
Nader's  mall  on  auto  safety  (some  350  letters 
a  week)  and  notifies  the  safety  bureau  If  any 
defect  trend  appears. 

Last  month,  with  Nader  as  co-plalntlff, 
the  center  sued  the  bureau,  asking  It  to  Issue 
a  defect  notice  on  200,000  Chevrolet  and 
QMC  trucks.  Initially,  the  bureau  bad  gotten 
OM  to  recall  50,000  of  the  trucks  that  had 
^>eclal  camper  bodies.  Under  Nader's  pres- 
sure, backed  by  some  new  technical  evidence, 
the  bureau  ordered  OM  to  Issue  a  defect 
notice  on  the  other  160,000.  GM  refused, 
claiming  the  trucks  were  completely  safe. 
The  bureau  then  sued  the  auto  maker,  and 
QM  has  countersued. 

Project  on  Corporate  Responsibility. 
Uunched  last  year,  the  project  tries  to  give 
shareholders  and  consumers  a  louder  voice 
In  corporate  policy.  It  has  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  Nader,  but  he  does  advise  the  staff 
of  eight.  And  he  publicized  the  Project's 
Campaign  OM,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
force  QM  to  add  three  public  representatives 
to  its  board.  Last  week,  the  project  an- 
nounced Round  2  of  Campaign  GM  (BW — 
Nov.  21).  This  time.  Instead  of  nominating 
Its  own  board  candidates,  the  group  is  ask- 


ing OM  dealers,  customers,  and  sharehold- 
ers to  nominate  members. 

The  project  is  also  Investigating  whether 
large  agribusiness  companies  are  exploiting 
migrant  workers.  But  with  a  budget  of  $5,000 
a  month,  the  group  has  nearly  depleted  Its 
foundation  support.  One  potential  angel: 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  IV,  who  Is  an  unofficial 
advisor  to  the  project. 

CAMPUS   ACTION 

All  this  Is  Just  the  beginning.  Judging  from 
the  impact  Nader  Is  having  on  college 
campuses.  Under  bis  guidance,  students  In 
Maine  are  investigating  pollution  from  paper 
mills,  whUe  students  from  Case-Western 
Reserve  University  have  opened  an  auto  com- 
plaint center  in  Cleveland  that  negotiates  car 
buyer  grievances  with  dealers.  This  week, 
students  at  eight  Oregon  colleges  are  voting 
on  whether  to  allocate  $3  a  year  to  support 
a  local  Nader-style  public  Interest  research 
group.  Like  a  candidate  on  the  stump,  Nader 
and  two  PIRG  attorneys  barnstormed  the 
state  in  support. 

Similar  campaigns  are  starting  in  Minne- 
sota, California,  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  Con- 
necticut. "We're  trying  to  develop  citizen 
action  groups  around  the  country  manned 
full  time  by  public  advocates,"  Nader  says. 
Even  his  critics  concede  that  his  Impact  Is 
growing.  Says  a  Washington  lawyer:  "Per- 
sonally, I  can't  stand  the  guy's  self-right- 
eousness, but  there's  no  question  he  has 
created  the  climate  In  which  public  Interest 
law  is  now  flourishing." 

Just  how  long  the  favorable  climate  will 
last  depends  mainly  on  financing.  Nader  now 
underwrites  much  of  the  work,  from  the 
$280,000  he  received  when  GM  settled  his 
invasion  of  privacy  suit,  and  from  speciklng 
feec,  which  range  up  to  $2,000.  And  the  Nader 
name  helps  loosen  foundation  pursestrings. 
But  if  Congress  passes  legislation  permitting 
class  action  suits,  the  groups  need  not  de- 
pend on  Nader.  For  lawyers  will  then  be  able 
to  handle  consvuner  and  environmental  class 
actions,  using  the  fees  to  support  other  pro 
bono  publico  work.  Within  two  years,  Nader 
predicts,  there  will  be  200  pubUc  Interest 
lawyers  in  Washington. 

Maybe  so.  But  there  are  other  problems. 
Some  aides  grumble  that  Nader,  who  is  in- 
creasingly Inaccessible,  is  himself  becoming 
bureaucratlzed.  Others  complain  that  Nader 
expects  them  to  devote  themselves  to-the 
cause  almost  as  fervently  as  he  does.  When 
they  do  not,  he  is  known  to  get  testy.  More- 
over, if  the  movement  spreads.  Nader  Is 
bound  to  lose  control  of  some  of  the  cam- 
paigns conducted  under  his  Imprimatur.  A 
major  blunder  could  damage  Nader's  public 
credibility. 

MODUS    OPERANDI 

Meanwhile,  Nader  relentlessly  plugs  away. 
He  Is  on  the  board  of  Consumers  Union,  has 
taped  an  eight-week  series  now  showing  on 
the  Public  Broadcasting  System,  teaches  a 
course  at  George  Washington  Law  School, 
and  delivers  speeches  all  over  the  country. 
An  aggressive  speaker,  he  blends  hyperbole 
and  barbed  wit  with  hand-swinging  anger. 

One  day  this  month,  for  example,  Nader 
lectured  the  Sales  Executive  Club  of  New 
York  on  deceptive  advertising  practices, 
which  he  labeled  "corporate  pornography." 
"The  Issue,''  he  told  the  300  executives,  "Is 
not  the  right  to  advertise.  The  issue  Is  truth 
In  advertising.  .  .  .  Deceptive  advertising 
and  lack  of  Information  erodes  buyer  knowl- 
edge, causing  the  whole  competitive  system 
to  suffer  grievously." 

NADER    ATTORNEYS    MOBILIZED    AN    ANTI-POLLTJ^ 
TION   DRIVE   AGAINST  UNION   CAKBIDK 

After  a  polite  round  of  applause  and  a  few 
questions,  he  was  driven  to  Atlantic  City, 
where  he  addresed  5,000  New  Jersey  school- 
teachers on  the  "silent  violence"  of  pollution, 
blasting  GM  and  Union  Carbide  for  "corpo- 
rate crime."  The  friendly  crowd  Interrupted 


frequently  to  applaud  and  gave  him  a  stand- 
ing ovation  at  the  end.  Then,  late  for  an 
evening  speech  In  Virginia,  he  was  driven  to 
the  Philadelphia  airport.  The  chauffeur, 
knowing  Nader  was  late,  sped  along  at  nearly 
80  mph,  while  the  apostle  of  auto  safety  and 
GM  critic  relaxed  in  the  back  of  the  black 
limousine — a  1970  Cadillac. 

In  Washington,  Nader  operates  with 
sleuth-like  secrecy.  If  you  want  to  talk  to 
him,  you  don't  call.  You  leave  word  with  Ted 
Jacobs,  the  PIRG  secretary,  or  even  the  news- 
dealer at  the  National  Press  building.  Nader 
draws  many  leads  from  secret  contacts  in 
corpwrate  offices  and  engineering  labs  (the 
first  inkling  about  the  Chevrolet  Corvalr 
came  from  a  disgruntled  GM  employee)  or 
from  obscure  government  reports  (he  once 
spent  16  hours  copying  evidence  on  meat  in- 
spection from  an  tinpubllclzed  Agriculture 
Dept.  repwrt).  He  freely  consults  with  spe- 
cialists at  several  universities.  And  he  quietly 
feeds  Information  to  key  senators —  Kennedy, 
Magnuson,  Mondale,  Moss,  Muskie,  Nelson, 
Proxmlre,  and  Rlbicofl.  Phoning  Congression- 
al staffers,  he  announces,  "This  is  Ralph." 
Nobody  has  to  ask  "Ralph  who?" 

CORPORATE     POWER 

Nader  Insists  that  his  crusades  end  proee- 
ijrtlzing  zeal  Is  not  antlbuslnese  per  se.  In- 
deed, precisely  because  he  Is  working  for  re- 
form of  the  existing  system,  he  Is  sometimes 
the  target  of  New  Left  rhetoric.  But,  like 
other  muckrakers  before  him,  Nader  frets 
about  the  concentration  of  power  In  the 
hands  of  large  corporations. 

Part  of  that  power,  of  course,  is  tempered 
by  unions  and  the  vast  network  of  regulatory 
agencies  that  started  with  the  ICC  in  1897. 
But  all  too  often,  Nader  contends,  the  regu- 
lators fall  to  represent  the  public  interest, 
frequently  protecting  the  very  industries  they 
are  supposed  to  regulate.  They  fall,  he  says, 
because  they  "bend"  to  Industry  pressure  and 
because  top  bureaucrats  often  use  govern- 
ment Jobs  as  stepping  stones  to  lucrative  pri- 
vate careers  In  the  same  field — which  Nader 
labels  "deferred  bribes." 

Nader's  analysis  Is  not  new.  The  New  Deal 
emphasis  on  counterbalancing  big  business 
with  big  government  is  under  attack  from 
many  sides.  And  others  have  warned  of  the 
growth  of  special  Interest  lobbyists  In  Wash- 
lngton-269  registered  organizations  at  last 
count.  But  Nader  is  the  first  to  try  building 
effective  countervailing  forces  In  behalf  of 
normally  unorganized  citizens. 

PEOPLE    POWER 

Nader  and  his  forces  also  have  their  sights 
set  on  corporations.  Two  upcoming  battle- 
grounds: 

More  "shareholder  power."  Nader's  men 
want  to  grant  shareholders  easier  access  to 
Information  about  ooirp>orate  policy  and  prod- 
ucts, particularly  those  that  affect  health, 
safety,  pollution,  and  minority  hiring  and 
promotion.  To  lay  the  groundwork  for  fuller 
disclosure,  Nader  plans  to  seek  a  law  Uiat 
requires  corporations  to  be  federally  char- 
tered. Now,  companies  can  Incorporate  In 
any  state  where  they  do  business,  flocking 
to  states,  such  as  Delaware,  that  are  rela- 
tively permissive.  "Delaware,"  says  Nader,  "Is 
a  corporate  Reno." 

More  constituent  power.  In  Nader's  view, 
a  corporation's  constituency — customers, 
employees,  retailers,  and  local  citizens  living 
near  company  plants — should  have  some  say 
In  the  business  decisions  that  affect  them. 
One  way:  Companies  could  include  con- 
stituency-elected representatives  on  their 
policymaking  boards — an  idea  that  has 
gained  some  acceptance  In  Europe. 

Nader  calls  this  a  "democratization"  or 
"popularization"  of  the  boardroom.  "Out  of 
a  24-man  board.  It's  not  asking  too  much  to 
have  three  people  representing  broader 
views." 

That  may  be  merely  the  opening  wedge. 
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Eventually,  Nader  tblnka  corporations  should 
turn  all  policy  decisions  over  to  constitu- 
ency-elected representatives,  leaving  only 
day-to-day  operations  to  management.  "To- 
day's executive,"  he  charges,  "is  too  remote, 
too  insulated  from  public  urgencies." 

Such  Ideas,  If  Implemented,  vrould  ob- 
viously amount  to  a  revolution  in  traditional 
business  practices.  But  as  Nader's  men  see 
it,  it  business  is  ever  to  be  fully  responsive 
to  the  public  Interest,  it  must  be  made 
directly  accountable  to  the  people  it  serves. 
Says  Nader,  with  rare  understatement:  "We 
are  trying  for  a  big  change  In  the  way  this 
country  does  things." 


LETTERS  ON  STRIP  MINING 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  received  a  large  number 
of  letters  concerning  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced. H.R.  4556,  along  with  many  of 
our  colleagues,  to  ban  the  strip  mining  of 
coal.  I  share  these  letters  with  my  col- 
leagues, since  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
them  is  very  significant: 

Betrlkhem.  Pa., 
February  25.  1971. 
Hon.  KsK  Hbchlkb, 
U.S.  House  of  Repreaentatives, 
Raybum  Building, 
WasKington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Kxn:  The  local  Bethlehem  paper 
recently  carried  word  of  the  introduction  of 
your  bill  to  extend  the  abolishment  of  strip- 
mining.  I  thank  you  for  one  more  strategic 
move  In  support  of  those  forces  in  West  Vir- 
ginia now  trying  to  right  years  of  wrong. 

The  attached  letter  was  sent  to  my  home- 
town newspaper  (the  Clarksburg  Exponent) 
with  copies  to  other  papers  (Including  Hunt- 
ington and  Charleston)  in  hopes  that  my 
strong  feelings  on  this  issue  as  represented 
by  an  absentee  West  Virginian  might  get 
published  and  have  some  Influence  in  terms 
of  momentum  at  least.  In  addition  I  have 
sent  a  modest  contribution  to  Austin's  lobby 
group  and  more  Importantly  have  notified 
Jay  Rockefeller  and  Bob  Nelson  of  my  wlll- 
Ingnees  to  temporarily  sever  my  relation- 
ships at  Lehigh  University  if  my  physical 
presence  and  ability  to  lend  some  public  rela- 
tions efforts  to  this  campaign  can  be  of  use. 

If  you  have  further  thoughts  on  what  I 
might  do  to  add  to  this  campaign  from  this 
geographical  distance,  please  let  me  know. 
And  keep  up  your  courageous  battles.  Though 
I  may  not  write  frequently  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation, please  be  aware  that  I'm  with 
you. 

Best  Wishes, 

JOHK  W.  MUSPHT. 

BrrBLEREM,  Pa., 
February  25.1971. 

To  THx  Edttoh:  At  least  three  kinds  of 
West  Virginians  are  evident  to  me:  those 
who  were  bom.  raised,  and  remain  clinging 
to  the  self-reliant  mountain  life;  those,  like 
me,  who  were  educated  In  the  state  (Mar- 
shaU).  but  traded  the  anxieties  of  half-Uv- 
ing  for  the  anxieties  of  more  worldly  adven- 
ture; and  those  "converted  Christians"  like 
Jay  Rockefeller  who  were  not  bom  in  West 
Virginia  but  chose  to  live  there  In  search 
of  possibly  more  reckless  adventure. 

The  current  debate  on  banning  strip- 
mining  Joins  all  three.  Moving  first  to  the 
mid-west  and  then  crossing  to  the  north- 
east. I  could  not  escape  the  beauty  of  my 
state.  But  each  visit  revealed  not  the  beauty, 
but  the  grim  mask  of  ugliness  piercing  the 
high  hills,  muddying  the  streams,  smother- 


ing the  lush  growth.  Meeting  the  men  of 
Industry  In  the  northeast  and  midwest  who 
laid  claim  to  my  state,  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  out-of-state  landlords  appreci- 
ate West  Virginia  not  primarily  for  Its 
beauty,  but  for  the  low-paying,  manpower- 
exploiting  opportunities  it  presents.  Even 
now,  pro-strip  mining  advertisements  are 
being  produced  here  and  circulated  in  West 
Virginia  by  these  absentee  landlords  (no 
names  attached,  of  course) .  Some  are  so  bold 
as  to  attack  Jay  Rockefeller  as  a  carpetbag- 
ger or  worse,  yet  they  sit  in  stain-proof  offices 
many  miles  distant,  failing  to  see  that  the 
real  carpet-bagger  is  he  who  exploits  West 
Virginia  for  economic  gain  and  then  moves 
on.  The  real  carpetbaggers  send  their  loath- 
some machine  representatives  into  the  state 
to  gouge  the  land,  thrusting  destruction 
down  each  Valley  as  though  in  contempt 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  mountain  and 
its  lush  growth  of  oak.  hickory,  poplar,  lau- 
rels and  rhododendron. 

If  you  can.  re-read  the  half-truths  In  the 
recent  ad  of  the  Citizens  for  Right  to  Earn 
a  Living  in  West  Virginia  or  the  Surface 
Mining  Association  and  you  find  a  sugges- 
tion that  current  reclamation  of  strip-min- 
ing is  sufficient.  When  will  the  self-reliant 
West  Virginian  rise  up  to  respond  that  you 
cannot  "reclaim"  a  80-foot  gash  of  splin- 
tered trees,  loose  rock  and  mud  extending 
miles  around  a  mountain;  that  the  trees 
and  wild  fiowers,  the  food  and  shelter  for 
birds,  squirrels,  raccoon  and  deer  cannot  be 
"reclaimed"  from  the  layer  of  hard  clay  ly- 
ing atop  the  soil  ripped  from  the  moun- 
tains by  a  carpetbagger's  machine  repre- 
sentative? 

To  abolish  strip-mining  to  this  West  Vir- 
ginian represents  an  opportunity  to  say, 
"No  More"  to  those  who  exploit  our  land. 
It  IB  faulty  evidence  sent  Into  the  state 
from  those  absentee  landlords  near  me  who 
claim  that  banning  strip-mining  will  deepen 
the  state's  economic  scars.  To  the  contrary, 
it  Is  the  continuance  of  their  obscene  scars 
that  do  economic  damage  for  generations 
who,  like  me,  have  left.  West  Virginia  need 
not  be  a  reservation  for  the  old.  the  apa- 
thetic. Men  like  Senator  Galperin.  Congress- 
man Hechler,  and  Jay  Rockefeller  give  testi- 
mony that  nestled  on  the  steep  hills  and 
plunging  Valleys  lies  an  Incredible  opportu- 
nity for  a  proud  and  agg^ressively  independ- 
ent people.  Decide  right  now  not  to  pass 
on  a  land  of  barren  opportunity  and  silted 
streams  to  another  anxious  generation  like 
mine. 

John  W.  Mubphy. 

Becklet,  W.  Va., 
February  19, 1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechlxr, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Bat:  After  reading  in  the  February 
19  edition  of  the  Beckley  Post-Herald  of  your 
bill  to  ban  strip  mining  in  the  United  States, 
it  Is  one  of  my  fondest  hopes  that  at  some 
time  I  might  have  the  opportunity  of  voting 
against  you  and  also  working  towards  your 
defeat. 

You  state  that  the  tourist  business  is 
"financially  more  important  to  West  Virginia 
than  the  strip  mining  industry."  I  would  be 
most  Interested  in  seeing  some  statistics  to 
support  your  statement  and  Just  how  many 
people  tourism  supports.  West  Virginia  is  not 
a  tourist  state — we  do  not  have  the  climate 
nor  do  we  have  the  receatlonal  facilities  for 
tourists.  If  tourism  is  bo  Important  why  has 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  had  to  appro- 
priate money  each  year  to  keep  our  historical 
drama  "Honey  in  the  Rock"  in  operation. 

West  Virginia  is  a  mining  state  and  surface 
mining  is  a  large  part  of  the  mining  indus- 
try. Many,  many  more  people  than  the  30.000 
stated  In  the  paper  will  be  displaced  if  this 
ban  should  be  passed:  employees  of  oil  com- 


panies, equipment  companies,  truck  com- 
panies, powder  companies,  our  financial  in- 
stitutions and  on  down  to  the  neighborhood 
grocery  and  drug  store.  At  a  time  when  un- 
employment  is  extremely  high.  It  is  absolute- 
ly absurd  to  even  consider  abolishing  an 
entire  industry  with  the  resulting  economic 
chaos,  when  with  some  reasoning  and  coop. 
eraUon  our  ecology  problems  can  be  solved 
and  we  can  at  least  maintain  our  pesent  level 
of  employment. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  you  are  "milk- 
ing "  this  issue  for  aU  the  publicity  you  can 
get,  with  no  thought  as  to  the  consequences. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Jean  M.  Blankenshif. 

Russxix,  Pa., 
February  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hechlxr:  This  is  In  regards  to 
coal  stripping  and  our  environmental  out- 
look 1 1  So  let  us  get  down  to  some  real  logical 
and  hard  facts  and  face  up  to  real  and  useful 
thinking  I 

First:  It  has  been  proven  by  strip  mining 
in  the  past  and  with  s\ifflcient  law,  that  the 
backfilled  property  and  ponds  leached  out 
runoff  liquids  and  have  been  put  to  far 
greater  use  (after  strip  operations)  both  la 
productivity  and  a  more  beautiful  land  con- 
tour  I 

Second:  We  have  a  natural  gaa  shortage 
and  a  fuel  oil  shortage — and  last  but  not 
least  an  electricity  shortage  I!  Why?  Because 
our  smart  lawmakers  In  the  past  have 
been  making  laws  too  tough  to  cope  with  In 
the  coal  fields  for  both  deep  mining  and 
strip  mining!  The  result:  not  many  men 
working  in  the  coal  Industry  1 1  Now  the 
squeeze  Is  on — what  solution  do  we  have  for 
now  when  atomic  power  may  be  at  least 
thirty  years  away?  Who  knows  If  the  atomic 
power  will  be  economic  enough  for  people 
to  cope  with? 

Third:  Let  us  cut  out  some  of  this  "film 
flam"  and  do  some  serious  thinking  for 
lessening  the  restrictions  on  our  God-given 
coal  industry  and  concentrate  on  more  seri- 
ous pollution  problems  within  our  environ- 
ment such  as  the  millions  of  tons  of  road 
salt  dumped  on  our  highways  In  Pennsyl- 
vania (and  other  states)  which  is  eating  up 
our  vehicles  in  a  short  time — to  say  nothing 
of  our  streams  I  Also,  all  the  concrete  pave- 
ment, bridges  and  culverts  which  the  salt  is 
ruining  should  be  considered,  tool 

Mr.  Hechler  I  Let  us  do  something  on  this 
salt  situation  I  In  case  you  or  other  officials 
do  not  know  what  the  state  can  use  for  a 
road  salt  substitute,  then  please  contact 
me  and  I  (free  of  charge)  will  set  you  straight 
on  that  Item  1 1  am  not  trying  to  lead  you  Into 
some  false  thinking,  etc. — rather  I  am  dead 
serious  and  I  do  and  can  give  you  construc- 
tive suggestions  1 1 

Fourth:  I  well  remember  when  I  was  a 
boy,  most  people  heated  their  homes  with 
coal  and  wood.  Most  all  of  our  factories  and 
shops  were  coal  fed — steam  powered  units 
and  all  of  the  railroad  locomotives  were  coal 
burners.  Somehow,  our  streams  were  less 
poUuted  and  nobody  was  much  bothered 
about  the  air  which  they  breathed,  so  let  us 
not  give  the  coalplle  such  a  black  look  even 
with  its  black  color  I  Let  us  look  toward  less- 
ening the  Jet  airplanes,  dlesel  burning  en- 
gines, fuel  heating  of  homes  and  factories — 
and  less  chemical  stream  pollution  to  our 
Ood-glven  country  I 

If  you  do  not  know  what  I  mean  by  any 
of  this  or  If  you  think  it  Is  an  Incomplete 
description  or  If  you  would  like  more  details 
please  write  or  telephone  me!  I  am  dead 
serious  and  would  be  glad  to  oblige!! 
Thank  you  very  much! 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  8.  BusoiCBL 
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Hazard,  Kt., 
February  19,1971. 
Bepresentative  Ken  Hechler, 
Vlaahington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Sir:  I  would  like  to  offer  my  con- 
giattilatlonB  to  you  and  your  co-sponsors  of 
the  bill  to  outlaw  strip  mining,  and  would 
also  like  to  extend  an  Invitation  to  you  to 
visit  Eastern  Kentucky  when  you  have  a 
chance. 

I  dare  say.  the  deartructlon  here  will  equal 
that  in  West  Virginia.  I  would  think  more  so 
to  our  highways.  The  strip-mine  coal  is  be- 
ing transported  by  "off  highway"  equipment 
from  mine  to  loading  site.  These  trucks  are 
so  heavy  they  are  destroying  all  secondary 
state  and  county  roads  and  are  starting  on 
our  new  extentlon  of  the  Mountain  Park- 
way. U  they  are  allowed  to  continue  in  this 
manner,  this  highway  will  also  be  destroyed. 

A  great  deal  of  money,  both  Federal  and 
State  will  have  been  wasted  if  this  is  allowed 
to  happen. 

Mr.  Hechler,  the  tragedy  of  It  all  1b  the 
people  in  Washington  and  Frankfort  believe 
this  is  necessary  for  production  of  Electricity. 
There  is  no  truth  in  this,  at  least  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  coal  from  this  section  is  being 
shipped  to  Japan. 

Why  should  they  be  allowed  to  destroy 
our  country  for  profit?  Our  government 
seems  to  want  to  be  the  champion  of  peoples 
rights.  Then  why  are  these  people  allowed 
to  violate  rights  guaranteed  by  our  consti- 
tution. 

They  come  on  property  and  destroy  it  In 
the  name  of  the  economy,  with  an  old  deed 
Imported  to  this  country  by  the  old  land 
Barons  of  Europe.  When  will  it  ever  stop? 

1  was  very  disappointed  In  not  finding 
some  of  our  Kentucky  representatives,  Join- 
ing your  drivr  to  outlaw  strip-mining.  I 
guess  they  haven't  learned  to  look  beyond 
the  dollar  sign  yet. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  Manning,  Sr. 

PJ3.  If  the  opportunity  presents  Itself, 
please  show  this  to  some  of  the  Kentucky 
representatives  and  senators. 

Bloomsbttrc  State  College, 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  February  26, 1971. 
Representative  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Kev:  It's  been  a  long  time  since  those 
relaxed  days  when  you  could  afford  the  time 
to  come  in  and  lecture  to  my  Speech  classes 
at  Marshall. 

Your  brilliant  career  In  the  Congress  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  you  back  in  Huntington. 

Tour  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  miners  de- 
ierves  full  support,  and  now  your  proposed 
legislation  on  Strip  Mining  also  meets  with 
my  full  approval. 

My  home  for  many  years  was  in  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley  (Northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
Anthracite  area — Dan  Flood's  district) ,  and  It 
1«  pitiful  to  see  how  that  part  of  the  country 
has  been  ravaged  by  the  Strip  Miners. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  television  edi- 
torial delivered  in  part  on  your  plan.  The 
wiikes-Barre  Record  a  few  days  later  con- 
tAlned  an  editorial  on  you  with  essentially 
the  same  theme.  It  is  my  beUef  that  In  both 
Maes  a  rather  parochlcal  view  is  being  ex- 
pressed. * 

May  I  wish  you  the  best  of  success  on  your 
proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Melville  Hopkins, 
Chairman.  Department  of  Speech. 

Pennsylvania's  Stakx 

♦t,^^"*  many  who  live  In  mining  areas  of 
«•  world  may  sympathize  with  Congressman 
«n  Hechler's  proposal  to  ban  strip  mining 


entirely,  we  do  not  beUeve  that  killing  an 
Industry  Is  the  answer.  RegtUation  that  as- 
sures prompt  restoration  of  disturbed  land 
and  protection  of  the  rest  of  the  environment 
Is  the  answer  that  Pennsylvania,  almost 
alone  among  the  mining  States,  has  l>egun. 

This  also  is  the  approach  which  President 
Nixon  would  begin  from  the  Federal  level. 
Admittedly,  the  President's  approach  is  a 
good  deal  more  modest  than  what  now  Is 
practiced  in  Pennsylvania,  but  then  It  is  to 
apply  to  States  which  have  no  realistic  ex- 
perience in  the  environmental  regulation  of 
business  in  general  and  mining  in  particular. 

Even  Pennsylvania's  approach  is  elemen- 
tary in  terms  of  the  problems  posed  by  min- 
ing. Pennsylvania  has  yet  to  bring  sand, 
gravel  and  clay  pits  and  stone  quarries  under 
any  kind  of  effective  regulation,  even  though 
these  account  for  at  least  half  of  the  dis- 
turbed land  in  the  Commonwealth.  However, 
as  Secretary  Ooddard  pointed  out  this  week! 
stringent  regulation  In  Pennsylvania  creates 
an  unfair  disadvantage  for  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustry so  long  as  other  States,  and  partic- 
ularly neighboring  mining  States,  do  not  have 
similar  regulation. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  would  give  the 
States  two  years  in  which  to  adopt  environ- 
mental protection  legislation  and  provides 
plenty  of  carrot  as  well  as  the  stick  that 
would  permit  federal  regulation  to  take  over 
where  the  States  fall.  Prompt  enactment  of 
the  President's  proposal  cannot  come  too 
soon.  As  Interior  Secretary  Rogers  Morton 
noted,  the  present  rate  of  surface  mining 
will  disturb  within  10  years  as  much  land 
as  is  contained  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvaina  has  an  obvious  stake  in  pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  Mined  Area  Protection 
Act.  While  it  will  not  answer  most  of  the 
problems,  it  would  be  an  essential  beginning. 
And  the  sooner  Ohio  mines,  for  example,  are 
required  to  restore  disturbed  land,  the  sooner 
we  can  expect  better  regiUatlon  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dear  Representative  Hechler:  You  have 
all  of  my  support  for  your  current  legisla- 
tion to  ban  all  strip  mining  of  coal  in  the 
United  States.  We  cannot  act  too  soon 
against  such  environmental  destruction!  I 
am  pleased  that  this  bill  would  also  prohibit 
deep  ooal  mining  in  national  forest  and 
wilderness  areas.  Even  deep  mining  leaves  its 
mark  above  the  ground  and  this  should  not 
be  allowed  In  those  regions  that  we  have  set 
aside  to  be  protected. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  to  work  against 
those  forces  which  threaten  the  natural 
beauty  and  welfare  of  our  nation.  We  all 
thank  you  for  this! 

Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  Berbt. 

WnxiAMSTowN,  W.  Va., 

February  19. 1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechlsr, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hechler:  I  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  at  last  someone 
Is  doing  something  to  curb  strip  mining  in 
West  Virginia!  I  realize  that  It's  to  late  to 
correct  the  damage  that  has  been  done,  but 
perhaps  through  public  support  of  dedicated 
men  like  yourself,  we  can  prevent  furtlier 
damage. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  strong  reclamation 
bUl  is  NOT  the  answer  .  .  .  it's  been  tried 
before  .  .  .  and  faUed.  The  only  salvation  for 
our  state  Is  abolition  of  strip  mining. 

Is  It  fair  for  the  entire  state  to  stand  by 
while  some  3,000  men  gut  it?  It's  unfortunate 
that  should  stlp  mining  be  abolished,  these 
3,000  men  will  lose  their  Jobs;  however,  I 
feel  that  It  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  save 
what's  left  of  our  state. 

Strip  mining  is  a  cancer  of  the  Earth, 
and  like  cancer  of  the  body  should  be  erased 
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immediately.  Every  day's  delay  means  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  our  mountains  shoved  Into 
the  vaUey  .  .  .  and  once  a  stripped  area, 
always  a  strip  area  I 

How  many  of  our  deep  miners  are  out  of 
work  due  to  the  strip  mines?  I  dare  say  more 
than  the  3,000  affected  If  strlMiM  is 
abolished. 

If  our  people  wlU  stand  and  be  counted, 
through  your  efforts,  we  will  win  this  fight 
If  not,  then  well  get  what  we  deserve— a 
gutted,  devasted  wasteland  that  was  once  a 
beautiful  state.  My  grateful  thanks  to  you 
Mr.  Hechler,  for  your  firm  stand.  ' 

Your  very  truly, 

Prkd  R.  Gray,  Jr. 

Open  Ltitkr  to  John  D.  Rocketeller  rv 
February  18,  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  of  Marshall  University  Environmental 
Action  Organization.  Enact,  wish  to  express 
our  agreement  with,  and  support  of  the 
current  biU  abolishing  strip  mining  in  West 
Virginia.  Although  we  understand  the  effect 
Of  a  ban  on  strip  mining  to  those  who  work 
m  this  Industry,  we  believe  there  is  an  alter- 
native which  will  bring  more  money  into 
West  Virginia,  offer  employment  to  those 
who  would  lose  their  Job  In  the  surface  min- 
ing industry,  and  reward  West  Virginia  with 
cleaner  air,  purer  water  and  more  beautiful 
land. 

It  is  obvious  that  reclamaUon  Uws  no 
matter  how  strict  or  how  strongly  enforced, 
can  not  replace  the  topsoU  and  trees  lost  to 
surface  mining  activity.  The  landscape  of 
our  once  beautiful  West  Virginia  is  being 
torn  apart  by  heavy  machinery. 

An  energy  shortage  has  been  sited  by  the 
surface  miners  as  one  reason  we  should  aUow 
them  to  continue  to  bulldoze  away  ovir  land 
But  they  do  not  mention  that  this  coal  they 
mine,  and  much  of  the  coal  from  our  deep 
mines.  Is  being  shipped  overseas  to  countries 
like  Germany  and  Japan  where  it  is  used  to 
make  cheap  steel  to  flood  U^S.  markets  and 
put  oxu'  own  steel  men  out  of  work. 

There  are  reaUy  two  natural  resources  con- 
cemed  in  this  argiiment:  coal  and  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  West  Virginia.  The  use  of  one 
ruins  the  other.  When  the  coal  Is  mined 
out,  the  companies  wlU  leave  the  state  and 
it  win  take  a  hundred  years  for  It  to  recover 
If  It  can.  But  the  natural  beauty  of  West 
Virginia,  If  it  were  developed  as  strenuously 
as  the  coal  Industry  has  been  In  the  past, 
would  bring  more  money  Into  the  state  which 
will  remain  in  the  state,  offer  increased  em- 
ployment to  our  citizens,  and  leave  us  a 
state  we  can  be  proud  of. 

West  Virginia  Is  within  a  half  day's  drive 
of  the  world's  largest  concentration  of  vaca- 
tion hungry  people,  those  who  are  packed-in 
from  Washington  north.  These  millions  of 
people  want  to  experience  open  beauty,  nat- 
ural unspoUed  mountains  and  rivers,  and 
are  wiUlng  to  pay  $200-300  a  week  for  their 
vacations.  West  Virginia  could  have  this 
money,  and  its  beautiful  scenery,  if  it  devel- 
oped the  tourist  industry.  This  Industry 
would  provide  employment  for  constmctlon 
men  and  equipment  operations  in  the  build- 
ing of  roads,  trails,  lodges  and  camping  fa- 
cilities for  the  vacationers.  Vacationers 
would  buy  groceries,  gas,  flahlng  and  hunt- 
ing licenses;  they  would  buy  clothes,  native 
crafts;  they  would  need  gtUdes,  naturalists, 
and  park  rangers.  Best  of  all,  we  would  stUl 
have  a  state,  not  a  slag  heap. 

This  decision  is  not  what  we  wUl  have 
today,  or  even  next  week,  but  what  the  state 
of  West  Virginia  will  offer  to  us  and  our  chil- 
dren 20  years  from  now.  Support  the  com- 
plete ban  on  strip  mining.  There  Is  a  better 
way. 

Sincerely, 

Mab.shat.t.  TTntversitt  Enact. 
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'  SWITZES,  W.  Va., 

February  23, 1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechleb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  you  for  the  position  you  have 
taken  on  strip  mining.  We  no  doubt  need  a 
complete  abolition  of  strip  mining  on  the 
Federal  level  to  save  our  land  from  destruc- 
tion. 

It  seems  that  the  money  and  influence  of 
the  strip  operators  have  completely  over- 
whelmed the  Legislators  of  our  State.  Many 
of  our  Delegates  and  Legislators  are  Involved 
In  strip  mining  and  are  blinded  by  dollar 
signs. 

Enclosed  la  a  poem  that  I  have  written  and 
which  I  think  expresses  the  situation  very 
well. 

Thank  you. 

H.  B.  Kino. 

MoTTNTAiN  Degradation 

(By  H.  B.  King) 

Where  once,  majestic  mountains  kissed  the 

sky, 
Lush  green  valleys  reached  from  hill  to  shore. 
Gurgling  streams  leaped  Joyously  to  the  sea; 
Free  Mountaineers  were  rich  with  Nature's 
lore. 

Where  once,  mo6t  fragrant  blossoms  filled 

the  air, 
The  stench  of  death  prevails  upon  the  sod. 
Oreedy,  grasping,  dollar  hungry  man. 
Destroys  the  source  of  life,  bestowed  by  God. 

Where  now,  our  valleys  choke  with  rocks 
and  mud. 

The  streams  are  stocked  with  acid,  silt,  and 
lime. 

Stingy  wreckers  count  their  Godless  gains. 

While  money  machines  commit  their  guile- 
ful crime. 

While  mountain  beauty  is  gutted  by  stupid 

siege. 
Officials  ignore  the  tolling  bells  of  gloom. 
They  sit  with  power  struck  minds  and  wait 

and  watch, 
God's  beautiful  earth  go  down  to  hell  and 

doom. 

BECKiEY,  W.  Va.,  February  17, 1971. 
Representative  Ken  Hkchi.kb, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Tou  are,  without  doubt,  one  of 
our  finest  representatives  in  Washington. 
This  is  the  first  letter  I've  written  compli- 
menting one  of  oxii  representatives  so  you 
can  believe  I  am  really  sincere.  I  think  you 
have  done  more  for  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia than  anyone  else  in  Washington.  And 
now  with  your  bill  to  abolish  strip  mining 
you  have  proven  once  again  that  you  have  the 
people  and  their  needs  forthmost  on  your 
mind  as  strip  mining  is  ruining  our  beautiful 
state.  We,  the  citizens,  feel  so  helpless  as 
we  see  mountain  after  mountain  laid  bare 
and  the  homes  of  people  nearby  being  de- 
stroyed by  these  heartless  people.  A  bUl  Is 
before  our  legislature  to  abolish  strip  min- 
ing but  I'm  afraid  big  money  will  have  its 
way  and  we  won't  see  anything  done.  The 
majority  of  the  people,  I  believe,  would  like 
to  have  this  stopped,  but  if  the  legislature 
does  not  put  a  halt  to  it  we  will  have  a 
ruined  state  and  more  and  more  people  will 
be  leaving.  Most  of  these  strippers  are  from 
out  of  state  and  could  care  less  for  West 
Virginia  and  I  think  it.  We  have  a  beautiful 
state,  but  it  won't  be  very  long.  The  ugly  scars 
of  strip  mining  has  left  their  mark  and 
nothing  will  erase  them.  Jay  Rockefeller  Is 
putting  up  a  valiant  fight  for  us  and  in  re- 
turn he  is  being  told  by  some  stripper  work- 
ers, owners  and  others  that  he  is  an  outsider 
and  doesnt  belong  here.  I  know  he  does  as 
West  Virginia  is  for  anyone  that  chooses  to 


make  their  home  here.  I  am  Indeed  grateful 
that  he  chose  our  state  in  which  to  live.  And 
he  was  the  one  that  brought  the  strip  min- 
ing issue  to  light.  I  know  also  that  you  are 
working  for  abolition  and  I  think  West  Vir- 
ginia is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  you  In 
Washington  fighting  for  them. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  the  Charles- 
ton Gazette  that  you  may  find  Interesting 
reading.  I  feel  it  Is  very  timely. 

So  keep  up  the  good  work  and  may  God 
Bless  you. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Thxlma  Stover. 

Mabsott,  W.  Va. 
Congressman   Ken   Hechler, 
Offices  of  the  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hechleb:  I  felt  that  I  must  write 
you  and  pledge  you  my  full  support  on  your 
recent  stand  concerning  surface  mining.  Cer- 
tainly such  an  Industry,  engaged  In  the  total 
deetruction  of  our  environment,  must  be 
stopped. 

It  appears  now  that  our  own  State  Legis- 
lature will  kill  the  Oalperln  Bill  and  totally 
disregard  the  will  of  80%  of  the  people  of 
West  Virginia.  It  would  seem  that  at  least 
most  of  our  present  delegates  are  afraid  to 
take  an  open  stand  in  the  State  Legislature 
as  you  did  In  the  Congress.  The  coal  oper- 
ator sUll  hae  West  Virginia  "by  the  throat." 
On  the  Huntington  news  rep)ort  on  Ch.  3 
tonight  I  heard  certain  national  suggestions 
concerning  surface  mining.  It  would  seem 
that  someone  felt  that  the  States  should  do 
something  within  two  years  or  the  Federal 
Government  would  establish  control.  Mr. 
Hechler,  in  two  years  W.  Va  will  be  nearly 
a  desert,  especially  here  in  the  Southern 
Counties. 

I  have  pastored  churches  in  Raleigh  Co. 
for  seventeen  years.  I  have  always  been  en- 
gaged in  some  community  service  and  have 
always  supported  all  positive  programs  for  the 
good  of  our  State.  I  am  at  present  a  member 
of  the  Southern  District  Board  of  Soil  Su- 
perviscrs  and  now  own  s  147  acre  farm  In 
Richmond  District  of  Raleigh  Co.  In  the 
above  role,  I  have  walked  over  hundreds  of 
acres  of  strip  spoU  and  have  toxired,  by  4 
wheel  drive  vehicles,  literally  thousands  of 
acres.  In  ten  years  of  in8i>ectlon  of  spoil 
banks  I  have  never  viewed  one  that  has  been 
riHslaimed.  I  refer  to  Southern  West  Virginia 
oniy.  (I  am  told  that  there  are  reclaimed  areas 
in  Preston  County )  aU  that  we  have  are  some 
areas  which  have  been  vegetated  to  a  non- 
economic  and  very  temporary  plant  growth 
such  as  lespedeza  sericea  or  black  locust.  The 
erosion  continues  and  the  stark  high  walls 
are  visible  for  miles.  At  the  same  time  these 
ecological  rapists  destroy  all  of  the  timber, 
the  natural  mountain  contours  and  the  top 
soil.  As  you  know,  we  have  (world  wide) 
about  six  inches  of  top  soil.  All  life,  as  we 
know  it  today,  comes  from  that  six  inches  of 
soil.  When  surface  mining  destroys  the  soil 
community  of  that  six  Inches  it  can  never  be 
replaced. 

I  have  slides  which  I  have  taken  of  strip 
snoll  In  which  there  are  gullies  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  deep. 

Just  a  short  time  ago  I  asked  the  W.  Va. 
Director  of  the  ONR  Division  of  Reclama- 
tion (while  toxirlng  a  spoil  area)  what  could 
be  done  about  such  erosion.  He  made  very 
little  of  It  and  said  .  .  .  "it  really  doesnt 
mean  much,  it  (the  erosion)  will  continue 
until  the  ravine  reaches  the  original  rock 
base,  than  It  will  stop."  "We  can  do  nothing." 
The  thing  that  shocked  me  was  that  he  was 
totally  unmoved  by  the  devastation.  This 
was  In  an  area  of  6,000  acres,  located  on 
Tommy's  Creek  In  Raleigh  Co. 

One  other  point  .  .  .  The  Surface  Mining 
Industry  makes  much  of  America's  need  of 
this  coal.  Will  you  ask  the  question.  "Why 
then  Is  80%  of  It  being  exported  to  Japan?" 


Maybe  some  one  will  answer  a  man  of  your 
stature.  They  wont  give  me  an  answer. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  fearless  stand. 
I  had  almost  give  up.  Tou  may  count  on  my 
full  support  wherever  I  may  be  able  to  give 
it. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  West  Virginia  Home 
Coming  in  '71 — We  must  have  a  West  Virginia 
to  come  home  to. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  P.  Cochran. 


Alliance,  Ohio,  February  20, 1971. 
Representative  Ken  Hechler, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  From  Ohio  we  thank  you  and 
congratulate  you  for  having  the  courage  and 
guts  to  Introduce  legislation  to  ban  strip 
mining — "The  Rape  of   the  Countryside." 

Here  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  we  see  the  horrible 
devastation  of  the  land  all  around  us  while 
the  State  government  and  lawmakers  sit  and 
twiddle  their  thumbs  while  thousands  up)on 
thousands  of  fine  farm  land  acres  are  being 
destroyed  day  after  day.  The  beautiful  trees, 
the  rolling  hills  and  streams  are  now  giant 
scars  and  strip  mine  rubble. 

We  were  told  the  land  would  be  "re- 
claimed" this  is  not  true,  the  rubble  has 
been  laying  there  many,  many  years  im- 
touched. 

Many  Ohloans  believe  the  mining  inter- 
ests control  our  State  government  and  noth- 
ing can  be  done  about  it.  The  ruthless  de- 
struction of  the  landscape  goes  on  and  onl 

At  Cadiz,  Ohio,  the  mining  Interests  brag 
about  their  man-made  monster  that  grabs 
300  tons  of  earth  at  one  bite! 

The  top-soil  can  never  be  brought  back! 
It  is  lost  forever. 

Beautiful  farms  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  etc. 
are  now  masses  of  strip  mine  rubble. 

A  farmer  is  paid  a  few-thousand  dollars 
for  his  land  then  the  strip  miners  move  In 
and  tear  it  up  and  then  go  away  and  leave 
it  after  they  get  the  coal  out. 

Come  to  Ohio  and  see  for  yourself.  Our 
beautiful  landscapes  are  gone.  Only  the  ugly 
scars  and  deep  gullies  and  rubble  remain. 
Our  once  beautiful  State  of  Ohio  is  ruined, 
and  this  awful  rape  of  the  countryside  is 
still  going  on  day  after  day. 
Please  help  us. 

W.  F.  Martin. 


Dover,  Ohio,  February  24,  1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler, 
Member  of  Congress: 

Dear  Congressman:  I  have  read  In  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  of  your  proposal  to 
outlaw  all  strip-mining  in  the  U.S.  and  I 
strongly  support  you. 

The  Hanna  Coal  Co.  is  ravishing  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  productive  farm  land  In 
this  country.  In  Harrison,  Jefferson,  and  Bel- 
mont Counties. 

This  rich  and  productive  soil  can  never  be 
replaced  in  one  thousand  years  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  tax  loss  and  unsightly  mess  they 
leave  behind.  I  urge  you  on  in  this  venture. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Cldtord  a.   Eberle. 

Hill  Top  Enterprises, 
Seco,  Ky.,  February  17,  1971. 
Representative  Ken  Hechler, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hechler  :  I  seen  in  the 
Courier  Journal  that  you  are  introducing  a 
bill  to  ban  Strip-Mining.  When  everything 
seem  the  darkest  then  someone  like  you  will 
come  forth  like  a  bright  light  and  start  a  baU 
rolling  that  may  make  everjrthlng  come  back 
to  some  sane  resemblance  of  its  former  state. 

I  sure  wish  you  every  success  In  your  en- 
deavor, I  am  enclosing  a  few  copies  of  letters 
that  I  have  taken  from  the  Mountain  Eagle 
at  Whltesburg,  Kentucky  and  from  the  Cour- 
ier Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.  showing  what 
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the   People    of   Kentucky    think    of    Strip- 
Mining. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  forest  fires  and 
the  like  but  in  my  opinion  a  forest  fire  Is 
nothing  as  compared  to  the  scars  of  Strip- 
Mining,  for  after  a  few  years  the  young  seed- 
ling wU!  come  back  on  burned  land  but  never 
in  time  will  anything  grow  on  the  old  high 
walls  or  benches  of  rocks  and  holders  pushed 
down  the  slope  as  you  can  see  many  places 
In  our  State. 

Wishing  you  every  success  and  hoping  that 
you  will  win  passage  of  your  Bill  banning 
the  practice. 

I  am  yours  very  truly, 

Victor  C.  Banks. 


MOTTNTAINTOP,  PA., 

February  19, 1971. 

Dear  Sir:  Congratulations  on  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  in  regard  to  Strip  Mining. 

I  have  Just  heard  short  reports  over  my 
radio  that  you  have  presented  a  bill  that 
would  abolish  strip  mining  within  six 
months.  I  was  so  impressed  and  thrilled  that 
there  was  someone  else,  especially  someone 
who  might  be  able  to  do  something,  who  felt 
as  I  do. 

I  have  lived  in  this  area  all  my  life  and 
I  know  what  destruction  these  strip  miners 
do.  There  are  supposed  to  be  laws  on  the 
books  in  this  state  that  they  must  return 
the  land  to  approximately  what  they  started 
with.  You  and  I  both  know  that  this  is  im- 
possible. Not  in  my  generation,  or  my  son's, 
will  the  land  ever  be  what  it  once  was. 

I  am  behind  you  1007r  and  hope  that  you 
will  get  all  the  help  you  need.  I  am  afraid 
however,  that  the  lobbyists  will  put  an  end 
to  our  dreams. 

Please  tell  me  if  there  Is  anything  I  can  do 
to  help  you.  We  need  more  men  of  your 
caliber  In  Washington.  There  are  so  many 
there  with  selfish  Interests. 

Once  again,  congratulations  and  thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Joan  Jones. 

February  22,  1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler. 
Congressional  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hechler:  Recently  I  heard  on  a 
very  brief  news  cast,  something  to  the  ef- 
fect of  a  bill  you  are  introducing  banning 
strip  mining  throughout  the  United  States. 

Since  I  live  In  southern  Indiana,  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  but  fast  being  devastated  by  this 
method  of  mining.  I  am  intensely  Interested 
In  your  bill.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  a 
transcript  of  it  or  a  condensed  version?  Also 
what  can  I  do  to  help  further  your  efforts? 

We  are  a  small  community  located  in  War- 
rick County  along  the  Ohio  River  In  the  ex- 
treme south  western  part  of  this  state.  For 
many  years  now  we  have  been  subject  to  the 
many  evils  and  injustices  brought  about  by 
the  strip  mine  operators.  Our  homes  have 
been  and  are  being  damaged  every  day  by 
the  excessive  blasting,  power  lines  are 
knocked  down,  roads  are  closed  and  mined 
our  trees  are  dying,  the  birds  and  wild  life 
are  disappearing  and  the  landscape  has  be- 
come mountainous  slag  piles  allowed  to  lie 
barren  and  oxidize.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
foul  odor  lying  over  the  land.  I  suppose  I 
could  write  a  book  about  conditions  brought 
about  by  strip  mining,  but  this  you  already 

I  am  convinced  that  only  National  Fed- 
eral Legislation  such  as  you  propose  will 
ever  protect  the  American  people  from 
laving  this  land  systematically  destroyed.  It 
wiu  also  relieve  the  State  and  Local  govern- 
ment of  the  responsibility  of  saying  "no"  to 
tne  conglomerates  who  are  now  buying  up  so 
many  of  the  coal  operations. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  my  nelgh- 
oor.  Mr.  Warren  A.  Pease,  who  had  written 
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to  Governor  Whitcomb  complaining  about 
the  damage  to  his  home  and  land  by  the 
coal  company.  The  letter,  as  you  can  see, 
was  passed  on  to  a  Chas.  Puroell,  Director  of 
Mining  for  State  of  Indiana.  (Note  under- 
lined sentence) 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  State  of 
Indiana  could  turn  loose  a  monster  such  as 
this  with  a  license  to  do  as  it  please;  but 
that  is  what  it  amounts  to  since  there  are 
no  laws  to  govern  them. 

Your  Honor,  I  have  written  Senator  Vance 
Hartke  urging  him  to  vigorously  support 
your  bill.  Also,  I  am  asking  everyone  In  this 
area  to  write  their  Congressman  urging  their 
support. 

In  closing,  may  I  wish  you  the  greatest 
success  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  The 
Immense  good  that  you  will  have  done  Amer- 
ica and  Its  people  cannot  be  measured. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  J.  Thrasher. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  is  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping concerning  a  proposal  by  yourself.  Un- 
fortunately, this  was  lost  back  on  about  page 
5  of  the  local  paper,  I  consider  it  front  page 
material. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  encouragement 
and  admiration  to  you  and  the  other  con- 
cerned members  for  Initiating  putting  a 
swift  end  to  this  deplorable  sitviatlon.  Future 
generations  may  do  well  to  thank  people  like 
you  for  leaving  them  something  to  enjoy 
instead  of  piles  of  eroded  rubble. 

Best  wishes, 

Baker  SMtiH. 

Mining  Halt   Asked 

Washington.— Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  D-W.  Va., 
backed  by  27  other  congressmen  from  14 
states,  introduced  legislation  to  halt  all  strip 
mining  of  coal  within  six  months. 

Hechler  told  a  news  conference  In  announc- 
ing the  measure  that  only  "artful  dodging 
and  delay"  could  result  from  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  give  coal  mining 
states  two  years  to  study  and  make  proposals 
for  eliminating  the  earth-scarring  operations. 

Birmingham  Southern  College, 
Birmingham,  Ala..  February  22, 1971. 
Dear  Representative  Hechler:  I  noticed 
in  my  reading  of  the  local  paper  that  you 
have  Introduced  legislation  into  the  house 
that  would  block  and  halt  all  strip  mining 
of  coal  within  six  months.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  decisive  action.  Your  motives 
are  to  be  commended.  Such  an  action  as 
this  is  desperately  needed  to  stop  the  de- 
struction of  natural  land  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  It  and  its  natural  resources,  but 
in  order  to  pass  the  legislation,  tremendous 
public  support  must  be  made  available. 
Could  you,  therefore,  keep  me  up  to  date 
on  the  progress  of  your  bill  and  let  me 
know  more  specific  things  about  it,  such  as 
its  hou3e  number,  etc..  In  order  that  I 
might  speak  of  It  knowledgeably  to  the 
Southeast  branch  of  the  Sierra  Club  and 
let  them  know  what  to  call  it  when  writing 
to  their  senators  and  representatives? 

I  will  be  looking  forward  to  doing  all  that 
I  can  to  rally  conservationist  support  for 
you.  Thank  you  for  providing  an  alternative 
to  Pres.  Nixon's  2-year  "study"  proposal. 
Like  you,  I'm  sick  of  the  hypocrisy  that 
allows  destruction  to  go  on  normally,  under 
the  guise  of  2  year-long  "study-the-prob- 
lem"  programs.  Thank  you  for  speaking  out. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Mlas)  Mart  Jane  Sepmeier. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

February  19, 1971, 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  We  agree  that  strip  mining  needs  to 
be  totally  outlawed  by  Congress.  We  have 


seen  some  of  Its  hideous  effects  upon  an 
area's  natural  beauty  and  it  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  happen  Initially.  The 
unsightly  scars  are  eyesores  to  any  State 
especially  when  seen  from  the  air  and  are 
definitely  not  tourist  attractions.  But  tintll 
the  primary  cause,  CcMigreae'  failure  to  In- 
stitute meaningful  reform  within  Itself,  these 
effects  will  continue  to  occtir,  generally  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  a  self  serving,  avaricious  few  "special 
interests"!  As  put  forth  in  the  Pearaon-An- 
derson  book  "Case  Against  Congress,"  "atrip 
mining"  is  but  another  of  the  countless 
"compelling  indictments  of  ocwruptlon  on 
Capitol  HIU"! 
Truly, 

Mr.  B.  D.  Fonda. 

Belle  Rive,  III., 
February  18,  1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Heckler, 
U.S.  Hou^e  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hechler:  On  February 
13,  1971  our  local  newspaper  carried  an  arti- 
cle, titled  "Seeks  Law  To  Ban  Strip  Mines" 
by  (AP)  Washington. 

The  article  outlined  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  be  sponsored  by  you  to  out-law  strip 
mining  in  the  United  States. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  many  people  in 
the  state  of  Illinois  would  welcome  such  leg- 
islation. 

Farming  is  my  line  of  business,  we  are  sit- 
uated in  the  southern  part  ot  Illinois.  West 
of  us,  south  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  niinols  side 
a  large  section  of  good  fertUe  soil  has  been 
absolutely  ruined  by  the  atrip  miners  digging 
coal.  Prom  there  on  south  for  thirty  five 
miles  large  areas  have  been  stripped  out. 
Now  large  shoves  are  stripping  all  across  the 
State  to  the  Indiana  Une.  Within  the  last 
three  months  a  new  area  has  been  opened  up 
directly  south  of  us,  not  more  than  two  miles 
away.  North  west  of  EvansvUle,  Indiana,  on 
the  Illinois  side  scalpers  are  making  a  de- 
termined effort  to  buy  up  land  for  coal  strip- 
ping. Near  the  Illinois  River,  south  of  Peoria 
the  same  thing  is  happening. 

The  usual  pattern  exists  In  all  cases.  They 
buy  the  land  for  very  cheap  prices,  paying 
nothing  for  the  coal.  TTiey  use  every  conceiv- 
able method  to  gain  title  to  the  land.  Pres- 
sure, lying,  intimidation,  buying  off  local 
officials.  The  shovels  In  operation  here  range 
from  60  to  120  yards.  Ihe  ooal  Is  very  low 
quality,  high  in  sulphur.  The  yield  of  the 
surface  ooal  Is  low,  not  over  18".  However 
down  about  700  feet  there  Is  a  very  good 
vein.  This,  the  assumption  Is.  will  be  sold  to 
others  for  deep  mining.  They  pay  absolutely 
nothing  for  It. 

We  have  tried  to  have  strip  mining  legis- 
lation passed  in  the  State.  I  am  certain  you 
know  what  happened,  they  wined  and  dined 
enough  legislators  to  have  the  legislation 
"watered  down"  until  It  Is  of  little  value. 
We  NEED  HELP,  Kentucky  has  passed  strict 
laws — they  have  abandoned  that  State  for 
the  most  part,  and  NOW  ARE  IN  ILLINOIB 
across  the  Ohio  river. 

You  can  rest  assured,  we  appreciate  yotir 
help  and  interest.  This  problem  Is  very  seri- 
ous. Deep  mining  here  has  caused  some 
trouble  as  you  had  indicated  in  the  news  re- 
lease, but  strip  mining  is  so  much  worse. 
The  land  absolutely  Is  of  no  value  when 
they  fljiish  with  it  because  of  the  high  sul- 
phur  content  of  the  coal.  It  ruins  our  vil- 
lages, churches,  schools,  roads,  wastes  many 
dollars  spent  on  Soil  Conservation  and  ASCP 
programs. 

Again  we  wish  you  every  success,  you  have 
a  difficult  task,  but  sincerely  hope  you  are 
successful.  Five  years  from  now  will  be  too 
late. 

Sincerely. 

Linus  P.  Kizter. 
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FABMnTOTON ,  III., 
February  22, 1S71. 
Hon.  KzNNvrH  Hscblxk, 

Wathington,  D.O. 

Deab  Mb.  Hxchlsr:  I  seen  In  the  Canton 
Ledger  Febru&ry  13  tb  that  you  were  going  to 
Introduce  leglslAtlon  to  ban  strip  mining  of 
coal  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  60's  I  said  to  my  cousin  what 
one  could  do  to  ban  strip  mining,  he  said 
there  la  no  law  that  you  can  stop  it  so  you 
might  as  well  forget  It. 

I  hope  you  will  go  and  see  If  you  can  get 
legislation  started. 

North  of  Farmlngton  we  have  moimds.  I 
call  them  P>ulton  Co.  Rockies.  All  good  farm 
land  Is  going  to  waste.  With  our  population 
explosion  we  can't  afford  to  lose  this  land. 
With  unemployment  they  can  dig  It  like 
they  did  years  ago. 

Thank  you  so  much  and  hope  you  have 
success. 

Sincerely, 

Miss  JXTAIOTA  ALBRSCHT. 
LXBEBTT,  W.  VA., 

March  3, 1971. 
Hon.  Ken  HKTHT.ni, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAK  Mb.  Hxcrleb:  I  should  have  written 
you  LONO  ago  with  encouragement  for  the 
"stands"  you  so  consistently  take  r^resent- 
Ing  the  people,  good  government,  and  Just 
about  everything  worth  while — the  sort  of 
thing  ALL  of  our  senators  and  representatives 
should  be  doing  whether  state  or  national. 

However,  we  do  want  to  give  you  our  100% 
support  for  a  Bill  to  Abolish  Strip  Mining 
.  .  .  and  both  Dr.  Beatty  and  I  should  be 
helping  you.  He,  especially,  has  marvelous 
Ideas — the  sort  of  mind  which,  like  your  own, 
thinks  above  and  beyond  the  usual  or  ordi- 
nary— the  type  of  mind  that  can  do  some- 
thing to  solve  our  many  problems — yes,  even 
other  than  those  of  pollution.  He  Is  Profes- 
sor of  American  History  at  W.  Va.  State  Col- 
lege at  Institute  but  did  his  Master's  and 
Doctor's  work  at  Stanford  University  In  Palo 
Alto,  California.  We  fell  In  love  with  the  farm 
we  own,  but  It's  been  threatened  by  ravages 
of  the  gas  co.  as  they  explored  for  gas;  and 
could  very  easily  be  completely  and  Irrevo- 
cably devastated  by  coal  interests;  so  we  have 
a  personal  Interest  in  stopping  this  evil 
NOW  at  once. 

May  we  hear  from  you  In  the  very  near 
future?  Our  telephone  no.  is  686-9604.  How- 
ever, It's  an  8-party  line  with  at  least  one 
avid  listener. 

Most  sincerely. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  I.  Bkattt. 

St.  Claixsvillx,  Obio, 

February  22,  1971. 
Congressman  Kxh  Hxchlkb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WaaMngton,  D.O. 

DxAR  Sib:  We  live  in  eastern  Ohio  and  we 
all  agree  on  your  law  to  abolish  strip  mining. 
All  you  can  see  around  our  homes  is  mounds 
of  rock  and  strip  pits.  The  water  Is  polluted 
with  siUfur  and  acid.  Some  parts  of  eastern 
Ohio  still  has  beautiful  forests  and  we  hope 
that  the  law  will  pass  so  some  of  Ohio's 
beauty  will  remain.  We  are  glad  you  are 
doing  something  to  keep  our  enviroiunent  fit 
for  us  to  survive.  Ovir  senator  is  Wayne  L. 
Hays  and  he  is  going  to  vote  against  the 
bUl. 

Yours  triily, 

David  Mihklab&kis, 

Sixth  Grade. 


Colxbain,  Ohio, 
February  25,  1971. 
Congressman  Kuf  Hxchlxs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sib:  Our  class  has  been  reading  and 
discussing  tb«  problem  of  strip  mining.  We 


all  agreed  with  you  against  strip  mining.  I 
myself  think  as  It  like  a  wildfire  destroying 
the  foresU  and  land  in  the  United  States. 
Since  we  live  in  eastern  Ohio  we  know  how  It 
is  spreading  and  leaving  scars  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  We  hope  Congress  does  not  feed 
this  fire. 

Tours  truly, 

TOU   SOBOTA, 

Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 


Bbidoepobt,  Ohio, 

February  25, 1971. 
Congressman  Kxn  Hechlxb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  I'm  for  your  bill.  I  think  it  la 
a  good  one.  I  know  what  strip  mining  does 
to  our  trees,  our  land,  oxur  flowers,  and  our 
wildlife.  I  know  because  I  read  about  It  and 
I  live  right  in  the  middle  of  an  area  that  Is 
being  stripped. 

Will  you  please  send  us  a  list  of  the  con- 
gressmen and  senators  from  the  thirty-six 
states  which  did  not  Join  In  proposing  the 
bill? 

Yours  truly. 

Ronald  Sntdxb, 
Sixth  Grade.  Hilltop  School. 

Adema,  Ohio, 
February  25, 1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hxchlkb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAB  Sir:  I  am  against  strip  mining.  I 
live  in  Belmont  County.  All  the  trees  and 
flowers  going  to  be  gone.  It  looks  like  there 
are  holes  all  over  the  land.  Belmont  County 
used  to  be  beautiful  but  it  Is  not  anymore. 
Is  there  anything  our  sixth  grade  can  do 
against  strip  mining? 
Yours,  truely, 

Kellt  Spbinokb, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio, 

February  25, 1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hecrlxb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Sir:  Will  you  send  me  a  list  of  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  36  States 
who  did  not  help  plan  the  strip  mining  bill? 
We  are  going  to  write  to  them. 
Yours  truly, 

John  French, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

St.  Claiksvillx,  Ohio, 

February  25, 1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hzcrlcb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  heard  a  lot  about  strip 
mining.  They  are  doing  it  In  our  part  of  Ohio. 
It  is  hurting  a  lot  of  our  scenery.  It  is  kUllng 
the  plants  and  animals.  Would  you  please 
try  to  stop  It? 

Yours  truly, 

Don  Murpht, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

BanxacPOBT,  Ohio, 

February  25.  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechlxr, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  I  feel  very  strong  against  strip 
mining.  Since  I  live  in  eastern  Ohio  I  know 
It  destroys  trees,  wild  flowers,  wildlife  homes, 
plants,  and  it  pollutes  the  water.  The  green 
plants  that  give  us  oxygen  will  be  gone.  If 
the  bill  does  not  pass  there  will  be  no  more 
green  plants.  Strip  mining  destroys  the  bal- 
ance in  nature.  We  wish  you  would  continue 
to  try  to  abolish  strip  mining.  One  of  the 
reasons  I  am  against  strip  mining  is  because 
I  live  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  areas  in 
the  state  of  Ohio. 


The  Representative  of  my  area  is  Congress- 
man Wayne  L.  Hayes  who  Is  against  your  bill. 
Can  we  help  in  any  way? 
Yours  truly, 

Oeorge  J.   Strizak, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio, 
February  25, 1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechlcb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:   I  live  In  the  middle  of  strip 
minee  and  the  scenery  Is  not  very  pretty.  I 
want  to  abolish  strip  mining,  too.  So  help  ua. 
Yours  truly, 

Jim  Mehlman, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio, 

February  25, 1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hxchleb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Snt:  I  am  very  much  Interested  in 
your  bill  to  abolish  strip  mining  m  the 
United  States.  I  live  in  eastern  Ohio  where 
the  strip  miners  are  destroying  our  beautl- 
ful  scenery. 

Yours  truly, 

Pam  Saltkield, 
Sixth  Grade.  Hilltop  School. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

February  25.  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Snt :  I  am  writing  about  strlp-mlnlng 
especially  In  eastern  Ohio,  near  where  I  live. 
The  big  holes  the  strip-machines  leave  look 
terrible.  I  Just  think  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it. 

Will  you  please  send  us  a  list  of  the  con- 
gressmen and  senators  from  the  thlry-slx 
states  who  did  not  Join  you  in  the  bill? 
Yours  truly, 

Dan  Beaver, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio, 
February  25,  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechlxr, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  the  sixth  grade  at  Hilltop 
Grade  Sohool  R  J'J).  3  Dlllonvale,  Ohio  43917 
are  writing  you  to  offer  our  support  and 
approval  of  your  strip  mine  bill  that  wUl 
abolish  strip  mining  in  the  nation. 

If  there  Is  anything  we  can  do  to  help  the 
passage  of  this  Mil  please  contact  us. 
Tours  truly, 

Carole  Sue  Smith, 
Sixth  Grade,  HiUtop  School. 

Bridckport,  Ohio, 
February  25,  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hbchler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  read  In  the  newspaper  about 
strip-mining  and   it   had   something  to  do 
with  you.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  trying 
to  abolish  It.  We  are  surrounded  by  pits. 
Yours  truly, 

Beckt  Norris, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 

February  25,  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  class  has  been  discussing 
strip  mining.  We  live  In  the  strip  mining 
area.  We  have  talked  about  what  the  strip 
mining  does.  The  ground  looks  like  moon 
craters.  If  the  bUl  doesnt  pass,  the  United 
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states  will  look  like  the  moon.  We  live  where 
Presidents  Nixon's  ancesters  were  burled. 

Will  you  please  send  us  a  list  of  Congress- 
men and  senators  of  each  state  which  did  not 
Join  you  In  proposing  the  bill? 
Tours  truly, 

Jim  Rice, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

Bridgeport,    Ohio, 

February  22,  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington ,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib  :  I  agree  with  you  about  strip  min- 
ing. I  hope  the  bill  to  abolish  It  is  passed. 
I  know  what  the  land  looks  like  after  it  has 
been  stripped  because  I  live  In  a  town  where 
It  Is  all  around  me. 
Yours  truly, 

Leanne  Toder, 
Sixth  Grade,  HiUtop  School. 


Bridgeport,   Ohio, 

February  25.  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Heckler, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  The  sixth  grade  at  Hllltc^  School, 
B.FJ3.  a.  Dlllonvale,  Ohio,  is  following  the 
news.  We  are  very  concerned  about  strip 
mining.  People  are  trying  to  zone  but  that 
would  only  help  us  locally.  Please  tell  us 
bow  to  help  stop  strip  mining.  What  can  we 
do  to  change  Wayne  L.  Hays's  mind  about 
strip  mining? 

Tours  truly, 

Tammt   Woods, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

Februart  22, 1971. 

Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Sib  :  Our  class  is  against  strip  mining 
3t7ip  mining  ruins  wildlife  and  wildlife 
homes.  Please  abolish  strip  mining.  We  live 
where  strip  mining  has  surrounded  us  and 
U  closing  In  on  us. 

We  hope  It  Is  abolished  before  it  ruins 
and  destroys  our  environment. 
Tours  truly, 

John  Sabic. 

St.  Clairsville,  Ohio, 

February  25, 1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  think  that  you  are  right  and 
strip  mining  should  be  abolished  in  the 
United  States.  I  Uve  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Everywhere  you  go  you  see  strip  pits.  Some- 
times I  wish  I  could  see  the  land  before  the 
steam  shovel  was  Invented.  Here  the  strip 
miners  started  stripping  about  thirty  years 
ago.  Now  almost  two-thirds  of  Belmont  Coun- 
ty Is  stripped  and  If  the  strip  mining  bill 
Unt  passed  probably  all  of  our  county  will 
he  demolished. 
Tours  truly, 

Joe  MihxlarakiSi 
Sixth  Grade.  Hilltop  School. 

BRmcEPORT,  Ohio, 

February  25, 1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Is  there  anything  that  our  sixth 
grade  class  could  do  to  pass  the  bill  to  ban 
«rip  mining?  We  live  in  Eastern  Ohio  and 
sWp  mining  is  all  around  us.  We  dislike 
the  awful  ruin  that  the  steam  shovels  leave. 
«  destroys  all  our  beautiful  countryside.  All 
<«  the  beauty  will  soon  be  gone.  So  please 
pass  the  bill. 

Yours  Uuly, 

Watne  Green, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 


9r.  Clairsville,  Ohio, 

February  25,  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Snt:  Mi.  Hechler,  I  live  In  the  eastern 
part  of  Ohio  where  strip  mining  has  been 
done.  There  are  sulfur  ponds  and  acid  run 
off.  I  agree  on  your  law  to  banish  strip 
mining. 

Tours  truly, 

Steve  MiTTgi.A«A»^Ta, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilton  School. 

DiLLONVALE,  Ohio, 

February  25,  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  you  are  trying  to  pass 
a  bill  to  abolish  strip-mining  in  the  United 
States.  I  live  in  the  beautiful  part  of  eastern 
Ohio  where  there  is  strip  mining  all  around 
me.  If  the  bill  does  not  pass,  trees,  flowers 
and  other  wildlife  will  die  and  so  will  we. 
Yours  truly, 

Sandra  Pinter, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

St.  Claibsville,  Ohio, 

February  22,  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  Our  sixth  grade  thinks  that  It 
Is  nice  to  know  somebody  is  doing  some- 
thing to  abolish  strip  mining.  I  fully  back 
the  bill.  About  six  miles  from  where  I  live 
the  place  looks  like  moon  craters.  Our  con- 
gressman Is  Wayne  L.  Hayes.  He  plans  to  vote 
against  the  bill.  Would  you  have  any  ideas 
on  how  to  change  his  mind? 
Tours  truly, 

JAT  Bowman, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio, 
Felmiary  25,  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are 
trying  to  abolish  strip  mining  In  the  nation. 
I  know  how  terrible  it  Is  becauM  I  live  In 
eastern  Ohio.  Not  too  far  from  my  home,  a 
once  beautiful  land,  is  completely  destroyed. 
The  southeastern  part  of  Ohio  was  so  beautl- 
fiU  and  some  of  It  still  Is.  If  something  isn't 
done  the  beauty  will  be  gone.  Our  Congress- 
man Wayne  L.  Hayes  is  going  to  vote  against 
the  bill. 

Tours   truly, 

Susan  Da  Re, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

St.  Claxbsvillb,  Ohio, 

February  25,  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  ttititt.td 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Sir:  We  hope  strip  mining  is  abol- 
ished. In  eastern  Ohio  it  is  destroying  our 
scenery  and  polluting  our  streams.  Strip 
mining  is  also  destroying  our  wildlife  and 
their  homes.  We  know  so  much  about  strip 
mining  because  we  live  in  the  center  of  it. 
Tours  truly, 

Andt  Smtth, 
HiUtop  School. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio, 
February  25.  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  sixth  grade  class  has  been 
studying  about  what  strip  mining  does  to 
the  wildlife,  environment,  and  especially  the 
soil.  So  our  sixth  grade  class  wants  to  know 
If  there  is  anything  we  can  do. 


Would  you  please  send  me  a  list  of  ths 
Congressmen  and  Senators  of  the  thlrty-slz 
states  which  did  not  Join  you  in  prc^wslng 
the  bin?  Our  own  Congressman  la  Wayne  L. 
Hayes  who  Is  voting  against  the  bill. 
Tours  truly, 

Lee  Gekkn, 
Sixth  Grade,  HiUtop  School. 

Brunspost,  Ohio, 
Fel>ruary  25,  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler. 
House  of  Representativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  against  strip  mining.  It 
makes  the  land  look  like  the  moon.  I  hope 
that  your  bill  passes.  I  am  aware  of  the  good 
it  will  do.  I  live  in  eastern  Ohio.  It  was  a 
beautiful  land.  It  is  now  becoming  a  total 
destruction. 

Tours  truly, 

David  Thomas, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

DiLLONVALE,  OHIO, 

February  25,  1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  Our  sixth  grade  class  is  deeply 
concerned  about  strip  mining. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  we  could  do 
to  help  get  the  bill  passed. 
Tours  truly, 

Pegot  Lallatrin, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio, 
February  25, 1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Sir:  The  sixth  grade  wants  your 
strip  mining  bill  to  pass. 

The  land  In  eastern  Ohio  \b  being  stripped 
by  the  big  machine.  If  they  keep  on  strip- 
ping the  land,  we  will  not  survive  much 
longer  on  the  earth  vrtthout  trees  and  plants. 
The  oxygen  will  be  gone  and  we  wlU  be 
gone  too. 

Tours  truly, 

Randt  Conawat, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio, 
February  25, 1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  Uve  in  the  area  of  strip 
mining.  Most  of  the  people  who  own  land 
are  selling  It  to  the  strippers,  so  we  urge  you 
to  keep  trying  to  passing  the  bill  before  our 
land  turns  barren. 
Tours  truly, 

Davto  Morrison, 
Sixth  Grade,  Hilltop  School. 

Bridgeport,  Ohio, 
February  25, 1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:   I  agree  with  you  about  strip 
mining  because  I  live  In  a  county  where 
strip   mining  is  aU   around.   Is  there  any- 
thing my  class  can  do  about  strip  mining? 
Tours  truly, 

Melanib  Athxt, 
Sixth  Grade,  HiUtop  School. 

West  Virginia  Univebsitt, 

Medical  Center, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  February  24,  1971. 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President,  The  United  States  of  America,  The 
White  House,  Washington,  D.O. 
Dear  Mr.  PREsmsNT:   RegiUatlon  and  so- 
called  reclamation  In  surface  mining  have 
repeatedly  failed.  Stipulation  of  maximum 
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grade  for  strip  mining  operations  will  only 
result  in  total  destruction  of  areas  such  as 
Northern  West  Virginia  where  the  hills  are 
not  so  steep. 

We  urge  you  to  reconsider  your  position 
and  support  recommendations  of  Congress- 
man Hechler's  bill  to  ban  surface  mining  en- 
tirely. 

Very  sincerely, 
Bernard  Zimmsrmann,  MJ3.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of 
Surgery. 
ELiZABirrH  C.  Zimmkrmann. 

February  20, 1971. 

J.  D.  ROCKEFEIXEB,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State,  State  of  West   Virginia, 
State  Capitol,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  Rockefeixkr:  Tbanl^s.  For  what?  For 
having  the  guts  to  take  a  stand  to  outlaw 
strip  mining  in  West  Virginia. 

I'm  a  native  West  Virginian  and  if  it  takes 
an  "outsider,"  as  some  consider  you,  to  help 
stop  this  destruction  of  our  state  I  certainly 
appreciate  it.  You  may  have  become  more  of 
a  West  Virginian  than  you  realize. 

We  have  been  putting  up  with  politicians 
raping  this  state  for  their  own  profits  long 
enough.  Some  people  cannot  see  beyond  their 
nose  of  what  Is  happening  here.  They  want 
only  Immediate  gratification  of  their  animal 
needs  without  thinking  of  how  It  affects  any- 
one else  or  their  own  future. 

The  census  In  the  plant  where  I  work  Is  to 
outlaw  strip  mining.  You  are  not,  as  of 
now,  being  considered  an  outsider.  The  opin- 
ion in  our  plant  in  your  favor  has  made  tre- 
mendous strides  In  the  past  few  weeks.  Also 
your  television  appearance  certainly  helped 
your  image. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  In  this  part 
of  the  ^tate,  let  us  know. 

Thank  again, 

Charxjis  M.  Douglas. 

Baebouesviuje,  W.  Va. 

February  22.  1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechleb, 

Congressman,  State  of  West  Virginia.  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hechler:  It  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  that  Mrs.  Rempe  and 
I  read  of  your  proposed  bill  to  ban  Strip  Min- 
ing on  the  Federal  level.  It  is  our  fervent 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  bring  the  bill 
to  the  Floor  and  have  it  passed  this  session 
for  we  feel  that  strip  mining  has  a  dlsasterous 
effect  on  the  land,  water  and  beauty  of  each 
State  where  It  Is  practiced.  We  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed that  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  Is 
being  Influenced  by  the  lobbying  of  the  Coal 
Indusuy  and  feel  now  that  our  only  hope  lies 
In  a  strong  Federal  Law. 

With  best  wishes  and  please  be  assured  of 
our  support,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  J.  Rempe. 

Wheeuno,  W.  Va. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  February  24.  X971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechlkb, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Hechlbr  :  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  feelings  about  the  bill  you  have  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  to  ban  strip  mining  with 
In  six  months. 

I  hope  you  are  able  to  push  It  through  and 
It  becomes  law.  I  think  West  Virginia  Is  a 
beautiful  state  and  hate  the  thought  of  It 
being  destroyed  by  the  money  hungry  mine 
companies  who  have  been  telling  us  how 
great  strip  mining  is  for  the  state.  If  It  Is  so 
great  then  why  are  they  trying  so  hard  to 
convince  us? 

I  do  hope  that  you  pass  this  bill  for  the 
sake  of  West  Virginia  as  well  as  all  the  other 
states  that  are  faced  with  this  serious 
problem. 

Sincerely, 

Linda  K.  Schraock. 


FEBRtJABT  19,  1971. 

Hon.  Ken  Hechleb, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  my  opinion  you  are  the  only 
statesman  I  have  ever  known  to  represent  the 
State  of  W.  Va.  Your  stand  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
Project,  and  now  your  effort  to  discontinue 
Strip  Mining,  is  very  outstanding  and  ad- 
mirable. Great  men  of  history  are  those  who 
spoke  ahead  of  their  time  and  demonstrated 
vision.  The  pressure  and  fear  tactics  of  the 
Strip  Mining  Association  has  defeated  our 
present  W.  Va.  Legislature. 

This  Is  about  all  I  have  observed  In  my  life 
span  as  a  native  born  and  life  long  resident 
of  this  state.  You  have  reinstated  my  confi- 
dence In  government,  and  have  shown  me 
that  some  men  actually  serve  for  the  good 
of  all  the  people  and  not  Just  for  a  minority 
group  of  selfish  businessmen.  My  heart  Is  con- 
tinually grieved  when  I  am  made  aware  of 
the  terrible  "game  of  deception"  our  present 
Dept.  of  Natural  Resources  plays  as  It  "covers 
up"  for  the  "RAPE"  of  our  beautiful  state.  I 
have  talked  with  game  and  fish  biologists  cf 
the  Dept.  who  are  young  men  very  capable 
and  qualified,  and  it  Is  very  evident  that  the 
Governor  hinders  their  work ! 

Pish  kills,  caused  by  some  industry  above 
the  Blue  Stone  Dam,  have  occurred  the  past 
two  years,  and  the  Dept.  has  been  silenced  by 
higher  authority.  Earth  slides  from  strip  spoil 
banks  continue  to  occur  even  after  small 
trees  are  planted.  One  slide  fell  Into  New 
River  m  Raleigh  Co.  last  winter  that  filled 
one  fourth  of  the  river  bed,  and  It  contained 
trees  that  had  grown  some  six  inches  in 
diameter  The  roots  never  can  reach  to  per- 
manent soil  and  these  spoil  banks  can  never 
be  held  on  such  steep  slopes.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  reclamation! 

Thank  you  again  for  your  vision  and  states- 
manship. 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Clarence  E.  Griffith, 
Pastor,  Maxwell  Hill  Bapt.  Church. 

Becklet,  W.  Va. 

P.S. — Let's  consider  preservation  of  the  New 
River  Gorge  from  the  federal  level.  I  don't 
think  the  State  Is  capable. 


Hon.  Ken  Hechler, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Hechler:  Just  a  word  concern- 
ing strip  mining  In  the  coal  Industry.  I  am 
for  eliminating  it,  in  fact  it  should  never 
have  been  started.  We  have  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenery  in  the  world  here  in  W.  Va.  and 
I  don't  believe  Qod  Intended  a  bunch  of 
money  hungry  bureaucrats  to  destroy  it,  so 
Just  chalk  me  up  100 ^J.  on  your  side  In  this 
dispute.  Mr.  Hechler,  I  am  also  In  favor  of 
the  Social  Security  bill.  As  you  know,  mine 
was  eliminated  when  I  was  awarded  black 
lung  benefits  and  I  would  appreciate  when 
a  bUl  is  presented  knowing  If  It  stands  to 
help  me  as  I  really  have  It  rough  as  It  Is. 
I  have  written  everybody,  but  you  are 
my  only  source  of  Information,  the  UMW 
leaders  are  Impossible  bunch.  I  would  also 
love  to  have  a  list  of  the  new  House  and 
Senate  Members,  as  I  like  to  keep  up  with 
who  Is  who,  but  for  the  working  man  there 
is  but  one  true  friend,  and  that's  Ken  Hechler 
and  myself.  I  thank  God  for  the  same.  Any 
Information  will  be  appreciated,  so  thank 
and  God  bless  you  and  yours. 
Sincerely. 

Millard   Neely. 

Oak  Hill,  W.  Va. 

Princeton,  W.   Va.,   February   12,   1971. 
Representative  Ken  Hechleb, 
State  of  West  Virginia. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  Just  finished  reading 
in  the  Charleston  Gazette  that  you  will  In- 
troduce a  bill  In  Congress  outlawing  strip 
mining  In  all  states. 


I  assure  you  that  you  have  my  support. 
To  my  mind  this  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant projects  to  look  for  need  to  and  I  wish 
you  every  success  In  your  legislation. 
Yours  very  truly, 

O.  R.  Peters. 


Nitbo,  W.  Va..  February  IS,  1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hechler:  Just  a  line  to  let  you 
know  that  we  admire  and  appreciate  your 
position  on  strip  mining. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  In  your  office 
on  several  occasions  while  I  was  business 
manager  for  pipe  fitters  local  No.  625  In 
Charleston  and  was  always  received  gracious- 
ly and  warmly.  Your  position  Is  always  crys- 
tal clear  and  I  admire  you  and  I  think  many 
West  Virginians  do. 

With  kindest  of  regards  I  am 
Gratefully  yours, 

EOON  Shahan. 

Camden,  W.  Va.,  February  15. 1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
plaud your  Introduction  of  legislation  to 
abolish  strip  mining  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  to  abolish  deep  coal  mining  in  na- 
tional forests  and  wilderness  areas. 

Future  generations  In  this  nation  will  owe 
a  great  debt  to  statesmen  such  as  you  who 
had  the  courage  and  foresight  to  attempt  to 
prevent  further  devastation  of  our  land. 

I  am  a  registered  republican  bur  you  can 
be  assured  of  my  political  support  when  It  is 
possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  A.  Groah. 

Dry  Branch,  W.  Va.,  February  14, 1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  Stand  that  you  take  In  regard  to  a  strip- 
ping ban  in  the  United  States. 

This  win  help  stop  the  rapelng  of  our 
beautiful  hills  and  mountains  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  will  help  our  health,  life  and 
property  damages. 

This  will  help  restore  our  water  and  oxy- 
gen resources.  This  will  help  bring  back 
some  of  our  wild  life. 

I  am  sending  you  some  documents  in  re- 
gard to  what  I've  been  trying  to  do  to  help 
our  handicapped  people  In  West  Virginia. 
But  It  seems  that  The  West  Virginia  Legis- 
lature does  not  wish  to  help  our  mass  handi- 
capped human  beings. 

They  have  given  me  every  excuse  possible 
to  keep  from  helping  me  draft  a  bill  for  rec- 
lamation, Homesteading  and  work  part  time 
for  our  human  poor  and  handicapped.  But 
you  notice  how  quick  they  raised  their  pay 
in  the  Legislature. 

It  is  an  Elite  gang  who  runs  and  rule  the 
people  of  West  Virginia. 

They  do  not  care  a  damn  for  people,  but 
their  god  Is  the  dollar  sign. 

Well  Sir,  Thank  you  for  reading  this,  And 
any  help  that  you  can  give  us  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  our  Cabin  Creek  Area  Citi- 
zens Union  movement. 

Yours  for  progress, 

CurroN  E.  Bryant. 


March  10,  1971 
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New  Martinsville,  W.Va., 

February  18,  1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Please  continue  your  efforts  to 
ban  strip  mining. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  people  can  and 
toill  be  replaced,  but  the  beautiful  hills  and 
mountains  of  West  Virginia  can  never  be 
replaced. 


The  pictures  of  areas  stripped  look  like 
pictures  brought  back  from  the  moon. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Edgar  C.  Blum. 

Red  House,  W.  Va.,  February  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechleb, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ken:  We  are  very  pleased  to  read  In 
the  newspapers  that  you  are  trying  to  get  all 
strip  mining  abolished.  We  feel  It  Is  a  crime 
and  disgrace  for  this  state — and  others — 
to  be  ruined  by  a  few  greedy  individuals.  We 
are  with  you  and  Jay  Rockefeller  100%  In 
your  fight  and  pray  you  will  win. 

We  are  also  glad  that  you  and  Rockefeller 
chose  to  make  this  state  your  home — In  fact 
we  feel  honored. 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  continued 
success. 

Your  old  friends, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Ambler. 


Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  February  21, 1971. 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler, 
The  Capitol  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hechler:  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  responsible  action  which 
you  and  many  other  Representatives  have 
taken  concerning  the  abolition  of  the  strip 
mining  of  coal.  This  Is  on  Issue  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  West  Virginians  and  one  which  I 
liope  will  gain  support  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Please,  continue  to  work  for 
the  abolition  of  the  strip  mining  of  coal, 
A  concerned  West  Virginian. 

W.  Edward  Reid, 

West  Virginia  Student  from  Martinsburg. 


Seth,  W.  Va.,  February  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hechler  :  Although  you 
an  not  In  my  District  and  I  did  not  get  to 
vote  for  you.  I  do  want  to  thank  you  for 
fighting  for  all  the  people  of  W.  Va.  I  live  In 
Boone  Co.  and  do  hope  Boone  Is  put  In  your 
District  and  you  will  be  able  to  represent 
Boone  Co.  people. 

I  am  writing  mainly  on  your  Strip  Mining 
BlU.  Mr.  Hechler  Strip  Mining  has  to  be 
shaped  and  stopped  at  once.  I  have  lived 
on  Big  Coal  River  all  of  my  58  years.  I  have 
seen  this  river  completely  destroyed  our  Co. 
and  State  is  being  completely  destroyed.  Our 
homes  and  land  are  being  flooded.  Our  State 
law  makers  for  some  reason  won't  heed  our 
plea. 

I  ran  a  survey  of  cltleens  and  voters  over 
Boone  Co.  and  over  90%  want  Strip  Mining 
stopped.  It  Is  not  only  In  Boone  Co.  but  the 
same  In  Raleigh  and  Kanawha  from  which  I 
have  talked  to  people  and  the  whole  State 
wants  It  stopped. 

I  will  say  one  thing  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
new  faces  in  the  next  legislature  if  this  one 
does  not  stop  It. 

Jay  Rockefeller  has  become  the  most 
popular  man  In  this  State  and  can  get  any 
office  he  so  desires  now  Just  over  the  fight 
he  has  put  up  to  Stop  Strip  Mining. 

This  State  needs  more  people  like  yourself 
Jay  Rockefeller  and  Doctor  I.  E.  Buff  of 
Charleston. 

Again  many  thanks  and  I  hope  Boone  Co. 
Is  put  In  your  District  then  Boone  Co.  People 
can  repay  you  for  what  you  are  doing. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  B.  Broven. 

Pabkersburg,  W.  Va., 

February  22.1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechleb, 
Hew  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«AR  Sib:  I  wish  to  express  two  items  In 
which  something  must  be  done  to  protect 
the  people  and  the  state  of  W.  Va. 
Wist.  Strip   mining  must  be   stopped  In 


our  state  or  controls  so  strict  that  we  are 
assured  of  the  beauty  of  our  state  and  the 
purity  of  our  water. 

Second.  Air  pollution  must  be  controlled. 
To  this  date  I  have  seen  or  heard  nothing 
of  the  black  smoke  the  Viscose  Co.  of  Par- 
kersburg  has  oeen  belching  out  over  the  city 
of  Parkersburg.  Why  Is  this?  The  Carbide 
Corp.  seems  to  be  the  prime  target.  (I  do  not 
work  for  Carbide.)  I  work  with  DuPont  at 
Washington  Works  and  Involved  with  pol- 
lution control,  both  air  and  water.  We  could 
not  do  what  some  of  the  companies  In  our 
area  do  and  get  away  with  It.  Our  company 
management  would  not  stand  for  It. 

Anything  you   can  do  on  the  above  two 
items  would  be  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  L.  Rogers. 

West  Virginia  State  College, 
Institute,  W.  Va.,  February  16, 1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hechler  :  I  should  like 
to  both  congratulate  and  thank  you  on  your 
recent  Introduction  of  bills  to  create  the 
Wilderness  Areas  within  West  Virginia,  and 
to  prevent  mining  in  the  National  Forests  of 
our  Nation.  I  hoi>e  your  colleagues  under- 
stand the  Importance  of  the  first  bill  to  the 
people  of  West  Virginia.  I  cannot  see  how 
they  could  help  but  understand  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  second  bill  to  all  of  America. 

Your  work  In  the  creation  of  a  better  West 
Virginia,  and  nation  are  to  be  commended. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  L.  Edens. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

Danville,  W.  Va.,  February  19. 1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  In  regard  to 
this  strip  mining  It  Is  a  disgrace  to  W.  Va. 
I  live  In  Boone  Co.  Mr.  Ferrlll  had  to  move 
from  his  place  and  had  been  sick  long  time 
and  he  had  no  money  big  rocks  rolling 
around  his  house.  I  own  several  lots  and 
some  Is  on  hill  side  If  they  strip  back  there 
I  would  move.  I  have  called  and  wrote  for 
it  to  be  stopped,  will  you  take  It  up  to  Wash- 
ington and  try  to  get  It  stopped,  I  seen  pic- 
tures on  television  was  taken  about  Whltes- 
vllle  would  make  me  sick.  Please  take  in  up 
with  Washington  and  stop  stripping  our  hills. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Cora  Ulhrich. 

Anmoore,  W.  Va..  February  22, 1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  favor  of  abolishing  all 
strip  mining  In  W.  Va.  and  elsewhere,  for 
the  sake  of  all  people  In  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as 

reclamation  of  a  strip  mine. 

This  wholesale  rape  of  our  country  Is  done 
by  big  business  who  Just  moves  on  when 
the  quick  buck  is  made.  I  hope  we  can  stop 
it  before  peoples  tongues  start  swelling  for 
a  drink  of  water. 
Yours  truly, 

Ray  Green. 

Salem,  Ohio,  February  23. 1971. 
Representative  Kenneth  Hechler, 
Representative  of  West  Virginia, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Thank  you  for  your  proposal  to 
outlaw  strip  mining.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  bill  for  our  country. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  P.  SCHAETEB,  M.D. 

Athens,  Ohio,  February  21, 1971. 
Representative  Ken  Hechleb, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sib:  Your  bold  proposal  and  Introduction 
of  legislation  to  outlaw  strip  mining  should 


have  the  support  of  all  Appalachla  which  has 
been  raped  by  the  strippers  Insatlble  greed. 
Stripping  should  have  ben  outlawed  20  years 
ago. 

I'm  expressing  my  support  of  your  pro- 
posal to  my  Ohio  congressman  Rep.  Clarence 
Miller. 

Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  Mitchell. 


Marion,  Ohio,  February  17,  1971. 
Honorable  Sir:  This  pap>er  I  am  Inclosing 
Is  true  and  I  lived  all  my  life  as  a  coal 
miners  wife,  and  this  strip  mine  came  back 
of  our  house  and  done  damage  at  Red  Jacket, 
W.  Va.  where  I  lived  then  that  sent  big 
boulders  of  rock  through  homes  on  either 
side  of  mine.  They  Just  missed  mine,  but 
they  left  great  cliffs  of  rock  like  the  pictures 
say  and  a  water  hole  above  my  home  that 
boys  went  swimming  In.  They  never  once 
filled  any  trenches  or  anything  else.  After 
their  work  was  done,  that  was  It.  I  know 
because  I  saw  it.  You  have  my  permission 
to  print  this  In  the  Williamson  Dally  News 
at  Williamson,  W.  Va.  or  the  Marion  Star, 
Marion,  Ohio.  Thank  God  my  son  doesn't 
work  In  the  coal  mines.  The  strip  mines 
should  be  stopped. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Albert  Lopez. 

1'HE  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  or  America. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  February  14,  1971. 
Hon.  EteN  Hechler, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Hechler:  Your  statements  con- 
cerning the  proper  course  of  action  toward 
regulating  surface  mining  are  being  enjoyed 
by  many  people.  You  have  chosen  the  right 
attitude  toward  this  thing  that  could  be  a 
catastrophe  for  us.  And,  as  you  stated,  let 
us  consider  the  whole  picture  at  this  time. 
We  are  now  face  to  face  with  problems  of 
pollution  In  every  way  and  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  lead  us  toward  a  reasonable 
solution. 
Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FliANK  C.  Greene. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  March  1,  1971. 
Representative  Ken  Hechler. 

Dear  Sir:  This  bill  may  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  landmarks  In  the  attempt 
to  make  safe  the  environment  necessary  for 
us  to  survive. 

I  beg  you  to  do  all  that  Is  In  your  power, 
not  only  In  strlp-mlnlng  and  Its  banning, 
but  In  all  the  steps  presented  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  natural  environment 
versus  Industrial  pollution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

VnriENNX  Clarac. 

St.  Michael,  Pa.,  February  21, 1971. 

Representative  Hechler:  I  understand 
that  you've  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
prohibit  strip  mining  In  all  states.  Congratu- 
lations. Whether  in  West  Virginia  or  Penn- 
sylvania, the  strippers  are  ravaging  our  Ap- 
palachians. 

I'm  sure  you'll  pressure  for  a  vote  as  soon 
as  possible.  Then  we'll  see  how  many  conser- 
vatlonlst-miiided  Congressmen  there  are  In- 
deed. 

Oast  L.  Lehman. 

Luzerne  County  District  Attorney, 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa..  February  19.  1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler, 

U.S.  Representative,  Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Deab  Representative  Hechleb  :  Thank  you 
for  your  recent  letter.  We  will  continue  to 
support  your  efforts  to  ban  strip  mining  and 
make  deep  mining  safe  for  miners. 
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We  are  hoping  to  get  some  more  effective 
laws  In  Pennsylvania. 
Very  best  wishes  I 
Sincerely, 

Bltthe  H.  Evans,  Jr., 

District  Attorney. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 
RxPBESKNTATivE  Ken  Hechler:  I  Just  Want 
to  congrattilate  you  on  the  stand  you  take  on 
Strip  Mining.  That  strip  mining  must  be 
stopped.  We  surely  want  our  children's  chil- 
dren to  have  pure  water  to  drink.  We  need 
a  million  Reps  like  you.  Tes  as  you  say 
President  Nixon's  bill  has  no  teeth  In  It  as 
there  Is  nothing  to  study  by  it  whatever. 
Oood  luck  to  you  and  health  to  both  you  and 
your  family. 

Claude  Shuff. 

Superior,  Wis., 
February  20,  1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechleb, 

V.S.  Representative,  West  Virginia,  Raybum 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.O. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  encouraged  to  learn 
that  you  have  sponsored  legislation  calling 
for  an  end  to  strip  mining  In  the  United 
States.  I  wish  your  efforts  complete  success. 
I  also  was  very  encouraged  to  learn  of  your 
public  expos6  of  Interior  Department  ap- 
pointees who  were  supposedly  expert  In  the 
field  of  mine  safety  but  were  in  reality,  po- 
litical hacks.  Aside  from  passing  legislation, 
I  feel  that  It  is  very  important  for  a  Con- 
gressman to  see  that  the  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress are  properly  carried  out.  This,  at  least 
In  my  opinion,  has  been  a  major  weakness  in 
Congress. 

Again,  my  thanks  for  yo\ir  efforts  In  the 
above  areas. 

Very  trvUy  yours, 

Mr.  James  Bondank, 
Senior  Student  at  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity, Superior. 

Pomona,  Calit., 
February  23,  1971. 
Hon.  Kkn  EIechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hechleb:  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  conservation  and  re-establishing  a  bal- 
anced ecology. 

I  read  In  yesterday's  newspaper  of  your  bill 
to  ban  all  coal  strip  mining.  This  Is  Indeed 
worthy  legislation,  and  I  hope,  for  all  our 
sakes,  that  your  bill  Is  passed. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  help? 
Good  Luck, 

Jerrt  E.  Smith. 

Billings,  Mont., 
February  19,  1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ken  Hechler:  I  read  in  the 
Bluings  Oazette  about  that  range  land  de- 
structive coal  surface  strip  the  sod  grass  min- 
ing. You  are  so  right.  Their  aim  is  to  destroy 
Montana  Indian  lands  and  public  lands. 
These  destroyers  will  all  be  destroyed  one  day 
In  the  day  of  Doom. 

The  Indians  will  sell  their  birthright 
for  a  few  dollars.  We'll  all  stand  behind 
you  against  coal  strip  mining  by  these  de- 
stroyers for  a  fast  buck.  God  will  bless  you  for 
helping  us  save  the  grass  lands,  where  the 
deer,  antelope  and  prairie  chickens  live.  We 
the  landless  boys  stand  behind  you.  Save  the 
Weet. 

Carl  Waixin. 

Poplar,  Mont., 
February  12,  1971. 
Representative  Ken  Hechler, 
West  Virginia  Delegation, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mb.  Hechler:  I  read  in  today's  Bill- 
ings Oasette  that  you  are  planning  to  intro- 


duce legislation  to  ban  strip  mining  of  coal 
In  the  U.S.  I  want  you  to  know  you  have  a 
supporter  in  the  State  of  Montana  where  the 
mining  flrma  are  already  getting  into  action. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  always  Individuals 
who  care  nothing  for  the  land  except  what  It 
will  put  into  their  pockets.  If  coal  were 
necessary  for  heating  homes  and  lighting,  I 
wouldn't  object  to  the  Judicious  removal  of 
coal,  but  when  It  comes  to  ruining  the  land 
to  get  coal  to  make  electricity  to  operate 
electric  toothbrushes  and  knives  and  can- 
openers,  I  think  we  have  reached  some  sort 
of  limit. 
I  wish  you  luck. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joan  F.  Broomitelo. 

February  19,  1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechleb, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Hechler:  Though  I  am  not  one 
of  your  constituents,  I  would  like  to  both 
thank  you  and  congratulate  you  for  your 
legislative  efforts  to  protect  man  and  his 
environment. 

I  also  wish  you  every  success  for  your  pro- 
posed legislation  against  strip  mining.  If  It 
would  l>e  helpful  to  your  effort,  please  pass 
this  along  to  my  congressional  representative, 
Gilbert  Gude. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  Vicuera. 

Tennessee  Department 

or  Conservation, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  February  22,  1971. 
Hon.  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
U.S.  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hechler  :  It  was  certainly  gratify- 
ing to  read  of  your  proposed  bill  on  the  cur- 
tailment of  strip  mining.  This  method  of  ex- 
tracting coal  and  other  minerals  Is  definitely 
a  problem  in  our  state,  too.  In  fact,  several 
of  our  State  Parks  are  Jeopardized  due  to 
these  operations. 

Oood  luck  to  you  and  your  colleagues  In 
the  promotion  of  this  legislation.  I  shall  write 
other  congressmen  urging  their  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

liARRT  Richardson, 

Field  Naturalist. 

Mebiphis  Tbnn., 
February  13,  1971. 
Representative  Ken  Hechler, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Hechler:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  congratulate  you  on  youi  Introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  ban  coal  strip  mining 
and  prohibit  deep  coal  mining  m  national 
forest  and  wilderness  areas. 

Please  continue  In  the  fight  to  save  our 
environment. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Thomas  V.  Smith. 


KM.  1  SHOULD  BE  AMONG  THE 
FIRST  ORDERS  OP  BUSINESS  IN 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of 
Americans,  whose  hope  for  a  needed  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  were 
disappointed  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the 
close  of  the  91st  Congress,  now  must  be 
wondering  If  the  Congress  really  Intends 
to  take  action  In  their  behalf. 

There  are  more  than  26  million  citizens 
who  have  made  their  contribution  to  this 
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Nation  and  who  now  live  on  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

It  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  these  peo- 
ple when  the  leadership  of  this  sessicm 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  deslg- 
nated  the  social  security  increase  pro- 
posal as  H.R.  1.  To  them  It  is  a  sign  of 
hope — a  sign  that  they  would  not  be 
relegated  to  a  back  seat  this  year  as  they 
were  last  year. 

These  26  million  Americans  remem- 
ber how  it  was  last  May  when  the  House 
passed  a  social  security  Increase  and  sent 
It  to  the  Senate.  They  remember  the 
long  summer,  the  fall,  and  the  winter 
while  their  bill  was  talked  about,  and  set 
aside  again. 

And  they  remember  the  final  indignity 
when  the  social  security  increase  meas- 
ure came  back  to  the  House  loaded  down 
with  more  than  200  cumbersome  amend- 
ments. 

These  26  million  Americans  saw  their 
hopes  die — smothered  in  an  avalanche 
of  senselessness. 

Caught  tightly  in  the  vise  of  inflation, 
they  have  been  struggling  from  day  to 
day  and  week  to  week  just  to  maintain  a 
bare  minimum  standard  of  living. 

It  is  incumbent  on  Congress  to  do  now 
what  should  have  been  done  many  long 
months  ago.  Immediate  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  1  is  urgently  needed. 

H.R.  1  is  far  too  important  a  measure 
to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  consid- 
erations. It  is  far  too  Important  to  wait 
longer  for  action. 

The  26  million  who  look  to  Congress 
for  help  are  far  too  important  to  be  used 
as  pawns  in  the  game  of  political  expedi- 
ency. 

They  have  made  their  contribution  to 
society.  They  have  worked  long  and  hard 
and  have  had  a  hand  in  mailing  this  Na- 
tion, great  and  in  keeping  it  free.  Whoi 
we  look  at  today's  social  security  recipi- 
ent, we  are  looking  at  workers  who  gave 
us  the  weapons  to  win  World  War  11.  We 
are  looking  at  the  men  and  women  wlio 
saw  the  Nation  through  a  depression  in 
the  1930's,  and  we  are  looking  at  men  and 
women  who  were  among  the  first  to  rise 
to  their  feet  and  wear  its  imiform  when 
trouble  faced  our  land. 

In  years  past,  America  has  looked  to 
them  for  help  and  they  have  given  it. 
Now,  they  look  to  us  for  help  and  we  must 
not  fail  them  again. 

Congress  raised  their  hopes  a  year  ago 
and  those  hopes  fell  short.  Now,  by  des- 
ignating their  bill  as  H.R.  1,  we  again 
have  given  rise  to  the  hope  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  ease  the  financial 
crisis  facing  almost  every  one  of  the  26 
million  Americans  of  whom  I  speak. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  Congress  to  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  1  without  further  delay.  It 
should  be  one  of  the  first  orders  of  busi- 
ness in  the  present  Congress. 
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THE  THREATS  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  FREE  WORLD  SE- 
CURITY 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Defense 
report  which  has  been  made  public  by 


the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable 
Melvin  Laird,  is  a  very  important  docu- 
ment. It  provides  a  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  the  status  of  defense  problems 
worldwide.  It  analyzes  Communist  ca- 
pabilities in  imusual  detail  and  it  pro- 
vides a  clear  picture  of  the  need  for 
modernization  of  United  States  and  free 
world  forces  in  the  period  immediately 
ahead.  I  find  much  of  particular  interest 
in  a  section  of  this  report  which  is  en- 
titled "The  Threats  to  the  United  States 
and  Free  World  Security."  I  feel  that  this 
section  should  have  careful  study  and 
I  earnestly  recomend  that  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  not  overlook  Its  sig- 
nificance. 

THE  Threats  to  the  United  States  and  Free 
World  Security 

(Tables  not  Included  In  the  Record) 
The  threats  to  U.S.  and  Free  World  secu- 
rity obviously  were  a  central  factor  In  plan- 
ning forces  and  programs  to  Implement  the 
new  strategy.  Before  discussing  specific  force 
planning  under  the  strategy,  let  me  review 
briefly  the  current  and  projected  security 
threats.  Admiral  Moorer,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  will  provide  a  more 
detailed  analysis  of  the  threat  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  Committee. 

This  section  summarizes  the  major  threats 
we  and  our  friends  and  allies  must  confront, 
primarily  in  terms  of  the  categories  of  po- 
tential conflicts:  strategic  and  theater  nu- 
clear, theater  conventional  and  subtheater. 
Also  Included  are  discussions  of  different 
dimensions  of  the  threat:  communist  mili- 
tary assistance  and  the  technological  chal- 
lenge. Tables  2  through  8  in  the  Appendix 
amplify  the  following  summaries. 

Although  the  various  military  forces  are 
shown  In  specific  categories  for  ease  of  un- 
derstanding and  clarity  of  presentation,  such 
structuring  does  not  mean  that  these  forces 
can  be  neatly  aUocated  specific  roles  In  the 
spectrum  of  confilct.  Just  as  Is  the  case  for 
U.S.  forces,  many  of  the  force  elements 
shown  or  discussed  In  this  threat  section 
could  have  multi-mission  roles,  could  be  used 
In  theater  or  subtheater  confiicts,  or  could  be 
delivered  to  other  countries  under  an  assist- 
ance progrsim. 

A.    THE  strategic    NUCLEAR   THREAT 

The  primary  strategic  threat  to  the  U.S. — 
the  capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  deliver 
long  range,  nuclear  weapons  against  targets 
In  the  United  States — has  been  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  us.  Shown  on  Table  9  are 
our  estimates  of  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
and  defensive  weapon  systems  In  the  near 
term.  U.S.  strategic  forces  are  shown  for 
comparison  on  Table  3.  Although  projec- 
tions beyond  those  shown  become  progres- 
sively less  certain,  esp>eclally  where  they 
extend  beyond  the  production  and  deploy- 
ment leadtlmes  of  the  weapon  systems  In- 
volved, we  must  make  such  projections  for 
future  defense  planning. 

The  Soviets  have  built  up  their  ICBM 
forces  at  a  rapid  rate  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  as  of  the  end  of  1970,  had  some 
1,440  operational  launchers.  There  are  in- 
dications, however,  that  construction  on 
new  silo  starts  has  slowed  during  the  past 
year. 

The  SS-ll  deployment  of  launchers  ap- 
pears to  have  leveled  off  at  the  present  time, 
with  over  900  missiles,  part  of  which  are 
associated  with  the  MR/IRBM  fields.  The 
deployment  rate  of  the  SS-9s  decreased  dur- 
ing 1970,  even  though  deployment  continued. 
Work  on  some  sites  may  have  been  sus- 
pended and  work  has  slowed  on  several 
others.  The  deployment  rate  of  the  S&-13 
continues  as  it  has  for  the  past  four  years, 
with  some  indication  that  It  may  be  slow- 
ing. 

The  implications  of  these  trends  are  still 


not  clear.  The  Soviets  may  have  completed 
new  starts  for  a  programmed  force  of  SS-O 
and  SS-ll  missiles,  or  they  may  have  slowed 
silo  oonstructlon  In  order  to  proceed  with 
retrofit  of  some  existing  silos  with  improved, 
modified  or  MIRVed  mlssllee.  Alternatively, 
the  explanation  may  be  that  the  Soviets  are 
preparing  to  deploy  new  ICBM  systems.  We 
will,  of  course,  be  examining  the  situation 
carefully  in  order  to  get  more  precise  In- 
dications of  where  they  are  headed. 

However,  we  expect  the  Soviets  by  mid- 
1972,  If  they  elect  to  continue  work  on  those 
sites  where  construction  has  slowed  or 
stopped,  and  to  maintain  the  older  systems 
at  the  current  level,  to  have  over  1,5<X)  op- 
erational ICBM  launchers,  part  of  which  are 
associated  with  the  MR/IRBM  fields. 

Beyond  1972  our  projections  of  Soviet 
ICBM  launchers  and  reentry  vehicles  (RVs) 
become  less  firm.  As  was  the  case  Itist  year, 
there  Is  still  no  agreed  estimate  on  what  the 
size  and  characteristics  of  the  Soviet  force 
will  actually  be  in  the  period  after  1972, 
or  on  where  It  may  level  off. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  although 
the  Soviets  probably  have  no  MIRVed  mis- 
siles operational  at  the  present  time,  MRVs 
have  been  tested  many  times  on  the  SS-9 
since  August  1988. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  Soviets  could  have 
over  the  next  few  years,  several  distinctly 
different  forces  depending  on  their  objec- 
tives and  force  decisions.  Regardless  of  the 
direction  In  which  they  proceed,  a  key  ques- 
tion would  remain  about  the  accuracy  of 
the  RVs  In  their  ICBM  force.  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  accuracy  of  the  SS-9  could  be  sub- 
stantially Improved  by  1975/76.  With  this 
Improved  RV  accuracy,  the  projected  Soviet 
SS-9  missile  force  could  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the  future  survivability  of  undefended 
MINUTEMAN  Sllos. 

The  Soviet  ICBIS.  threat  Is  augmented  by 
a  substantial  nuclear-powered,  ballistic-mis- 
sile submarine  fieet,  that  Is  presently  the 
fiistest  growing  element  of  the  threat.  The 
most  capable  component  of  this  fieet  is  the 
Y-class,  which,  like  the  US.  POLARIS,  has 
16  tubes  for  launching  missiles.  There  are 
now  at  least  17  such  subs  operational — ca- 
pable of  launching  at  least  272  missiles  with 
a  range  of  1,300  nautical  miles.  The  addi- 
tional ballistic  missile  capabUlty  In  older  So- 
viet submarines  gives  them  a  total  of  more 
than  360  launchers  In  the  operational  In- 
ventory. Another  15  or  more  Y-class  are 
In  various  stages  of  assembly  and  fitting 
out.  At  the  current  production  rate  of  7-8 
SSBNs  per  year,  the  USSR  could  develop  an 
operational  force  of  T-class  submarines  by 
1974,  comparable  In  size  to  the  current 
POLARIS  force.  A  longer  range  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missile  Is  under  active  de- 
velopment. We  cannot  estimate  deployment 
at  this  time. 

The  Soviet  Intercontinental  heavy  bomber 
force,  which  now  numbers  around  200  air- 
craft (Including  about  50  tankers)  continues 
Its  slow  downward  trend  of  the  past  few 
years.  Although  we  believe  the  Soviet  me- 
dium bomber  force  of  several  hundred  air- 
craft Is  targeted  primarily  against  the  Eura- 
sian area,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that 
these  aircraft  do  have  s  one-way  mission 
capability  against  the  United  States.  The 
Soviets  also  have  a  new  swlng-wlng  bomber 
under  development  Its  future  role  has  not 
been  determined,  but  It  is  estimated  to  have 
Intercontinental  range  capability. 

With  regard  to  the  strategic  defensive 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  extensive 
deployment  of  aircraft  defenses,  as  weU  as 
an  ABM  system  deployed  around  Moscow. 
The  Soviets  have  a  large  Inventory  of  radars 
numbering  In  the  thousands  and  a  force  of 
over  3,000  Interceptor  aircraft.  There  Is  a 
slight  trend  towards  a  reduction  In  the  num- 
ber of  these  Interceptors,  but  the  quality  of 
the  force  has  Improved.  Four  new  intercep- 
tors have  been  added  since  1964,  and  these 
newer  models  make  up  a  substantial  part  of 


the  force.  In  addition,  four  different  BAM 
systems,  with  about  10,000  launchers,  are 
presently  deployed  for  air  defense.  There  Is 
concern  by  some  of  my  technical  experts 
that  the  SA-6  SAM  might  be  capable  of 
adaptation  for  certain  ABM  roles. 

The  Soviets  now  have  four  MOSCOW  ABM 
complexes  (ABM-1)  operational.  They  are 
contlniilng  construction  of  surveillance  ra- 
dars which  could  be  a  part  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, and  are  actively  working  on  R&D  related 
to  development  of  new  ABM  system  com- 
ponents. Including  a  new  missile.  Further 
details  are  shown  on  Table  3. 

As  for  the  strategic  nuclear  threat  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  their  progress  to- 
ward achieving  an  ICBM  capability  is  con- 
tinuing. The  sophistication  of  (Chinese  mls- 
sUe  programs  was  clearly  Indicated  by  the 
launching  of  China's  first  satellite  In  April 
1970,  probably  using  stages  of  an  IRBM  now 
under  development.  We  believe  that  the 
Chinese  could  attain  an  Initial  operational 
capabUlty  (IOC)  with  ICBMs  within  three 
years  after  fUght  testing  commenced.  The 
start  of  testing  has  not  yet  been  confirmed, 
but  a  reduced  range  test  of  an  ICBM  may 
have  occurred  In  late  1970.  Thus  the  earliest 
possible  date  for  deployment  would  be  1973, 
but  it  Is  more  likely  that  the  Chinese  ICBM 
will  not  attain  IOC  until  a  year  or  two  later, 
and  they  probably  could  not  have  significant 
numbers  of  ICBMs  deployed  until  late  In  the 
decade. 

Further  details  on  Chinese  strategic  sys- 
tems are  provided  In  Table  4. 

B.    the   THEATER    NUCLEAR    THREAT 

The  theater  nuclear  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Include  large  numbers  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile launchers  (Including  short,  medium,  In- 
termediate, as  well  as  variable  range  missiles) 
and  tactical  surface-to-surface  mlssUe 
launchers  assigned  to  their  ground  forces.  In 
addition,  their  large  medium  bomber  force 
of  about  700  aircraft  In  Long  Range  and  400 
aircraft  In  Naval  Aviation  Is  capable  ol  carry- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  as  are  a  substantial 
number  of  light  bombers,  fighter  bombers 
and  fighters  in  the  tactical  air  forces.  Soviet 
naval  forces,  both  surface  emd  sub-surface, 
also  carry  nuclear-capable  missiles. 

Theater  nuclear  capabilities  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  probably  are  limited  cur- 
rently to  medium  bombers,  but  limited  de- 
ployment of  the  Chinese  medium  range  bal- 
listic mIssUe  (MRBM)  may  have  occurred. 
The  emphasis  In  Chinese  R&D  appears  to 
have  shifted  In  1970  from  the  MRBM  to  de- 
velopment of  an  Intermediate  range  ballistic 
mlssr.e  (IRBM).  The  Chinese  MR/IRBM  de- 
velopment efforts  have  also  provided 
Important  experience  for  their  ICBM  pro- 
gram. 

By  mld-1971,  the  Chinese  are  expected  to 
have  a  smaU  number  of  MRBMs  deployed. 
Their  IRBM  could  attain  IOC  within  the  next 
year  or  two,  and  by  inld-1972,  the  Chinese 
are  expected  to  have  operational  a  modest 
number  of  missiles,  with  a  mix  of  MRBMs 
and  IHBMs.  This  will,  of  course,  provide  an 
additional  nuclear  threat  to  the  free  na- 
tions of  Asia. 

China's  primary  aircraft  for  nuclear 
weapon  delivery  is  the  BADGER,  now  In  series 
production.  They  now  have  a  few  of  these 
aircraft  operational  and  are  exi)ected  to 
have  a  significant  force  by  mid- 1972. 

C.  THE  SOVIET  AND  WARSAW  PACT  THEATER 
CONVENTIONAL  THREAT 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  the  So- 
viet and  other  Warspw  Pact  forces  continue 
their  growth  both  In  quality  and  In  quantity. 
The  Soviets  now  have  at  least  160  divisions 
Including  motorized  rifle,  tank,  and  airborne. 
This  total  Includes  divisions  deployed  along 
the  USSR-Chinese  border. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Soviet 
divisions  are  appreciably  smaller  than  their 
U.S.  counterparts,  and  that  the  Soviets  al- 
locate a  considerably  smaller  pn^Kirtlon  of 
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their  manpower  to  combat  and  service  sup- 
port functions  than  we  do. 

Admiral  Moorer  will  discuss  Soviet  ground 
forces  In  greater  detail  In  bis  presentation 
to  the  ConuiUttee. 

Ground  Combat.  The  Soviets  probably  will 
continue  for  the  next  few  years  production  of 
the  T-62  medium  tank,  with  modifications. 

In  other  categories  of  equipment  we  believe 
that  the  Soviets  will  gradually  equip  infan- 
try units  In  at  least  some  of  the  divisions  with 
a  new  amphibious  armored  Infantry  combat 
vehicle.  Ftirthermore.  the  Soviets  are  almost 
certainly  experimenting  with  improved  con- 
ventional weapons  and  within  several  years 
the  Soviets  oould  have  sizable  operational 
inventories  of  improved  conventional  artillery 
shells,  bombs,  and  missile  warheads  in  theater 
force  units. 

We  believe  the  Soviets  will  retain  their  cur- 
rent family  of  tactical  missiles  and  that  the 
number  of  tactical  launchers  will  continue 
to  grow. 

Tactical  Air.  In  tactical  aviation,  a  gradual 
buildup  probably  will  continue  for  the  next 
few  years.  Over  the  longer  term,  the  total 
aircraft  Inventory  probably  will  decline  as 
newer  aircraft  models  reduce  the  requirement 
for  large  numbers  of  older  fighters  and  light 
bombers.  As  of  1  January  1971,  we  believe 
that  the  force  consisted  of  over  4.S00  aircraft, 
including  reconnaissance  and  support  types. 
Almost  half  are  capable  of  delivering  nuclear 
weapons,  though  some  of  these  aircraft  at 
the  present  time  are  assigned  to  units  that 
do  not  have  a  primary  ground  attack  mis- 
sion. 

The  Soviets  have  developed  several  new  air- 
craft which  could  satisfy  their  requirement 
to  replace  obsolescent  ground  attack  and 
light  bombers  and  improve  their  air  defense 
capability.  One  of  these  aircraft  became  op- 
erational in  1970.  and  another  may  be  opera- 
tional now  in  Soviet  tactical  aviation.  A 
third,  POXBAT,  recently  was  deployed  with 
stra  teglc  defense  forces  as  an  Interceptor,  and 
may  enter  the  tactical  aviation  Inventory  in 
1971.  If  employed  in  tactical  aviation.  It  is 
believed  that  the  POXBAT  will  retain  Its 
primary  role  as  an  interceptor  and  fulfill  a 
specialized  secondary  reconnaissance  role. 

Air  Defense  We  expect  the  Soviet*  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  Improve  their  theater 
a!r  defense  S3r8tems,  Including  the  command 
and  control  systems  and  the  tactical  mis- 
sile systems.  The  8A-4  GANEP  missile  sys- 
tem which  has  been  in  service  with  Soviet 
forces  in  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  since 
1967.  Is  now  entering  service  with  several 
o*  the  subordinate  armies,  and  the  SA-6 
GAINFUL  is  currently  being  deployed  to  up- 
grade Soviet  capability  in  this  category. 

NaveU  Forces.  It  is  obvious  that  an  open- 
ocean  navy  has  been  developed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Already  having  the  largest  submarine 
force  in  the  world,  the  Soviets  have  intro- 
duced several  new,  advanced  classes  of  sub- 
marines since  1968.  The  Y-class  SSBN  al- 
ready has  been  discussed.  The  introduction  of 
nuclear-powered,  cruise  missile  attack  classes 
has  added  a  new  dimension  to  submarine  war- 
fare. 

Bw  the  mid-1970s,  the  r^lacement  of  older 
diesel-powered.  cruise  missile  and  attack 
submarines  with  new  nuclear-powered  vessels 
could  result  In  a  quantitatively  smaller  but 
qualitatively  Improved  submarine  force. 

Concurrent  with  this  massive  submarine 
construction  and  development  program,  the 
Soviet*  have  introduced  new  and  advanced 
naval  missile  systems. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  we  expect  the 
composition  of  the  Soviet's  major  surface 
combatant  fleet  to  change  significantly  as 
rew  mlsslle-equlpped  combatants  replace 
■hips  armed  with  guns.  Whereas  In  1970, 
mlsslle-equlpped  siirface  combatants  ac- 
counted for  23  percent  of  the  nMiJor  surface 
c  jmbatant  fleet,  by  1975,  we  project  that  some 
40-50  percent  of  the  fleet  will  be  missile- 
armed. 


Life  Capability.  With  regard  to  lift  forces 
the  Soviets  have  Increased  their  military  air 
transport  capability  to  Include  the  AN-2a/ 
COCK  heavy  logistic  transport,  a  number  of 
which  are  operational  with  transport  units. 
The  new  AN-2a  can  carry  nearly  100,000 
pounds  of  cargo  to  a  radius  of  2,800  nm  or  176 
troops  to  a  radius  of  some  5,000  nm. 

General — Warsaw  Pact.  With  regard  to  fu- 
ture developments  in  forces  of  other  Warsaw 
Pact  nations,  we  believe  that  there  will  be 
qualitative  Improvements  in  general  purpose 
forces  over  the  next  decade,  but  we  see  no 
trends  which  indicate  substantial  changes 
in  their  contribution  to  Warsaw  Pact  capa- 
bilities. Barring  disruptive  political  develop- 
ments, we  believe  the  Soviets  will  continue  to 
place  heavy  emphasis  on  East  European  forces 
opposing  NATO. 

D.  THE  IMMEDIATE  THREAT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  initiative  for 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  will  be  successful. 
The  President  has  described  this  area  as 
".  .  .  the  most  dangerous  .  .  .  with  its  vastly 
grater  potential  for  drawing  Soviet  policy 
and  our  own  into  a  collision  that  could 
prove  uncontrollable." 

The  situation  In  the  Middle  East  can  be 
fltted  into  potential  categories  of  {xieslble 
conflict  only  with  difficulty.  This  Illustrates 
the  point  I  made  earlier  that  forces  which 
we  have  Included  In  one  categ^)ry — such  as 
the  Soviet  theater  conventional  threat — also 
represent  capabilities  that  could  be  used  In 
other  types  of  confilct.  The  immediate  threat 
In  the  Middle  East,  of  course,  consists  of  the 
potential  for  war  between  Arab  states  and 
Israel,  but  the  possibility  exists  that  such  a 
conflict  could  involve  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  U.S.  The  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East  obviously  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  US. 
security  Interests  In  that  area.  Moreover,  the 
Soviets  are  deeply  involved  with  and  in  some 
of  the  Arab  states  In  the  area. 

Thus,  we  are  striving  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  a  war  that  has  a  chance — however 
slight — of  leading  to  a  U.S.-Sovlet  confronta- 
tion, and  we  are  trying  to  help  obtain  a 
peace  settlement  that  will  promote  economic 
and  political  stability  In  the  area.  As  the 
President  has  explained,  our  assistance  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  preserve  a  balance  of 
military  power  In  this  area. 

The  combined  mllltajTr  forces  of  the  Arab 
countries  which  are  likely  to  be  Involved  in 
a  confilct — those  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  pKxssl- 
bly  Jordan  and  Iraq — are  numerically  su- 
perior to  the  Israeli  forces.  As  before  the 
June  1967  war,  however,  the  qualitative  su- 
periority of  the  Israeli  armed  forces  offsets 
the  numerical  difference. 

E.  THE    THEATEK    AND    SUB-THEATER    THREAT    IN 

ASIA 

Our  Asian  allies  and  friends  are  faced 
with  a  threat  that  differs  somewhat  from 
that  posed  to  NATO  by  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The 
forces  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam  are  able 
to  engage  in  subversive  and  small-scale  guer- 
rilla attacks  in  bordering  states,  as  well  as 
being  capable  of  mounting  full-scale  con- 
ventional attacks  In  adjoining  countries. 
These  forces,  therefore,  pose  both  a  potential 
theater  conventional  threat,  and  a  sub- 
theater  threat.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind 
as  we  address  the  total  forces  available  to 
China,  North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  forces  In  Asia,  which 
were  covered  previously,  must  be  crnsidcred 
as  part  of  the  theater  thrsat  in  Asia. 

Communist  China,  however,  poses  the 
principal  general  purpose  force  threat  in 
Asia.  The  Chinese  army  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  personnel,  organized  Into 
a  total  of  more  than  140  combat  divisions. 
The  air  force  (Including  the  Navy's  air  arm) 
consists  of  more  than  4,000  aircraft,  of  which 
most  are  Jet  fighters,  and  a  small  fleet  of 
about  300  Jet  bombers.  The  Navy's  main  of- 
fensive strength  centers  upon  a  growing  force 


of  more  than  40  attack  submarines,  a  number 
of  which  are  of  the  medium-range  R-Class; 
and  increasing  numbers  of  guided  missile 
patrol  boats.  Chinese  production  of  army 
ordnance,  new  guided  missile  destroyers  and 
advanced  Jet  flghter  aircraft  are  contributing 
to  a  rapid  modernization  of  the  general  pur- 
pose forces. 

The  Peoples  Republic  of  China  could  con- 
duct major  offensive  operations  in  four  non- 
Communist  areas:  South  Korea,  Taiwan. 
Southeast  Asia  and  India.  While  the  Chinese 
have  the  largest  land  military  force  in  the 
world,  a  commitment  of  forces  in  conven- 
tional military  operations  on  more  than  one 
front  would  impose  serious  burdens  on  their 
available  logistic  resources,  and  is  considered 
unlikely  today,  given  China's  limited  logistic 
capabilities  and  Its  border  problems  with 
the  Soviets.  Such  an  effort  would  be  possible 
only  if  there  were  no  interdiction  of  China's 
lines  of  communications  (LOCs)  and  capac- 
ity to  make  war. 

Of  course.  In  addition  to  the  potential  of 
Its  regular  combat  forces,  China  has  signifi- 
cant ability  to  promote  and  support  subver- 
sion and  Insurgency  In  peripheral  areas. 

North  Korea  poses  another  significant 
threat  in  Asia.  The  country's  general  purpose 
forces  are  relatively  modern  In  structure  and 
equipment  and  have  attained  a  high  state  of 
combat  readiness.  The  Army  consists  of  some 
360,000  personnel  and  about  25  division 
equivalents  and  could  probably  engage  in 
Initial  offensive  operations  without  external 
assistance. 

The  North  Korean  Air  Force  has  more  than 
650  aircraft  In  its  tactical  air  Inventory,  in- 
cluding MIG-21S.  The  air  force  also  has  a 
niunber  of  transport  planes  (including  hell- 
copters)  ,  and  a  small  number  of  light  bomb- 
ers and  70  trainer  aircraft. 

The  Navy  Includes  a  small  submarine 
force,  guided  mlaslle  patrol  boats,  and  a  siz- 
able number  of  motor  torpedo  boats. 

Any  sustained  conventional  offensive  op- 
erations would  require  considerable  ma- 
terial and  possibly  military  personnel  assist- 
ance from  North  Korea's  Communist  allies. 
However,  North  Korea  is  capable  of  mount- 
ing a  wide  variety  of  unconventional  warfare 
operations. 

The  North  Vietnamese  theater  and  sub- 
theater  threat  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  signifi- 
cantly different  from  other  threats  In  Asia 
since  a  portion  of  Its  force  already  Is  engaged 
In  actual  combat.  We  must,  however,  recog- 
nize the  full  dimensions  of  the  military 
threat  that  could  be  posed  by  the  North 
Vletnaunese  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Army  has  a  total  in-country  strength 
of  315,000  and  Is  organized  Into  13-14  di- 
vision/commands. The  Navy  Is  relatively 
small  and  consists  primarily  of  motor  gun 
and  torpedo  boats.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  a  total  of  more  than  200  flghter  and  at- 
tack aircraft  in  the  Air  Force.  While  most 
of  these  are  MIG-15/17/19s,  a  significant 
number  are  MIO-21S. 

The  actual  deployment  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  outside  its  territory  will  be  cov- 
ered  In  the  next  section. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  threat  In  Asia  Is 
shown  in  Table  8. 

F.    THE    IMMEDIATE    StTB-THEATER    THREAT    IN 
SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

The  actual  deployment  of  a  substantial 
portion  (roughly  half)  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  In  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  along  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
ri'.pport  of  local  communist  forces  (Viet 
Cong,  Khmer  Communist,  and  Pathet  Lao)  In 
these  countries,  provides  the  immediate 
threat  to  our  friends  and  allies  In  Southeast 
Asia.  In  South  Vietnam  we  believe  there  are 
a  total  of  at  least  240,000  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  personally  actually  deployed. 

The  major  threat  to  friendly  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  continues  to  be  posed  by 
those  VC/NVA  forces  Just  north  of  the  DMZ, 
in  the  southern  Laos  Panhandle  and  In  the 
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northern  two  provinces  of  MR  1.  The  prin- 
cipal Communist  threat  in  South  Vietnam 
is  the  enemy's  continued  capability  to  launch 
•  major,  multl-reglmental-level  operation.  In 
other  areas,  we  believe  the  enemy  will  retain 
the  capability  of  causing  serious  but  tem- 
porary disruptions  by  launching  significant. 
Isolated  attacks  if  he  commits  the  bulk  of 
available  forces.  Additional  information  on 
the  Eecurity  situation  in  South  Vietnam  is 
covered  in  Section  I,  Chapter  II,  of  this  re- 
port. 

(;x>inmunlBt  strength  In  Cambodia  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  over  55,000  VC/NVA  forces  and 
Khmer  Communists.  Communist  activity 
here  has  been  characterized  by  persistent 
llght-to-heavy  military  pressure  against  pop- 
ulation centers,  increased  acts  of  terrorism, 
tabotage  and  interdiction  of  major  lines  of 
communication  throughout  the  countryside. 
Current  Communist  strength  in  Laos  Is  es- 
timated at  about  145,000  North  Vietnamese 
and  Pathet  Lao. 

The  present  threat  to  Thailand  Is  primarily 
one  of  Insurgency.  Although  the  Insurgency 
continues  to  expand,  it  is  not  yet  considered 
a  serious  threat  to  the  internal  stability  of 
the  Royal  Thai  Government.  This  assessment 
was  given  me  by  Thai  officials  during  my 
recent  visit  there.  Insurgents  along  the  Thai/ 
Malaysian  border  are  under  the  direction  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Malaysia  (CPM). 
The  remaining  Insurgents  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Thailand 
and  receive  some  support  from  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China,  North  Vietnam,  and 
Pathet  Lao. 

G.    COMMUNIST     HILrTARY     ASSISTANCE 

Communist  military  assistance  programs 
are  another  Important  aspect  of  the  threat 
to  Free  World  security  Interests.  Soviet  and 
Communist  Chinese  aid  to  North  Vietnam, 
North  Korea  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
clearly  increase  the  military  threat  which  we 
and  our  allies  must  face.  Moreover,  Commu- 
nist military  assistance  programs  to  nou- 
Communlst  countries  can,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Middle  East,  pose  a  real  threat  to  the 
maintenance  of  regional  military  balances. 
We  do  not  have  precise  and  complete  data 
or  means  of  measuring  and  estimating  Com- 
munist military  aid  programs,  but  the  infor- 
mation we  have  does  indicate  their  overall 
magmtude  and  direction.  We  have  not  In- 
cluded economic  assistance,  which  can,  In 
some  cases,  be  as  effective  as  military  assist- 
ance, and  which  we  believe  Is  substantial. 

1.  Intra-Communist  military  assistance 

Our  current  best  estimates  are  that  mili- 
tary aid  among  Communist  countries  approx- 
imated 815  billion  in  the  1955-1970  period, 
with  more  than  85  7c  provided  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  largest  amount  of  Intra-Communlst 
military  assistance  has  gone  to  North  Viet- 
nam. More  than  70%  of  It  has  been  supplied 
by  the  Soviets,  and  virtually  all  of  the  re- 
mainder by  Communist  China.  Between  1966 
and  mid-1970,  Soviet  aid  to  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  concentrated  on  North  Vietnam, 
and  in  that  period.  Hanoi  has  received  sub- 
stantial military  equipment. 

North  Korea  is  also  a  major  recipient,  with 
the  Soviet  Union  supplying  all  except  a  small 
amount  provided  by  Communist  China.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  1966  to  inld-1970,  the 
Soviets  provided  North  Korea  assistance  for 
the  maintenance  and  modernization  of  North 
Korea  forces. 

More  than  half  of  the  Intra-Communlst  as- 
sistance in  the  1955-1970  period  is  accounted 
for  by  aid  transfers  among  the  USSR  and 
Eastern  European  countries.  The  Soviets 
bave,  of  course,  provided  the  vast  bulk  of  this 
Hd.  but  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  have  also 
bad  fairly  sizeable  programs.  Soviet  asslst- 
woc  to  Eastern  European  Communist  coun- 
tries has  averaged  over  $500  million  annually 
In  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  Included  some 


of  their  most  sophisticated  aircraft  and  mis- 
sile equipment. 

The  other  two  major  Communist  recip- 
ients of  Soviet  military  assistance  since  1955 
have  been  Cuba  and  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China.  Soviet  assistance  to  the  CPR  to- 
talled about  $1.3  billion  before  It  was  termi- 
nated in  1960.  Soviet  military  aid  to  Cuba 
has  averaged  about  $20  million  annually,  and 
it  Is  likely  to  continue  at  about  that  level 
for  the  next  few  years. 

2.  Communist  assistance  to  other  countries 

Communist  countries  have  provided.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Intra-Communlst  flow  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  about  $8  billion  in  military 
aid  to  other  countries  In  the  1965-1970  pe- 
riod. The  bulk  of  it.  over  85";^ ,  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  Eastern  Europe  (12%)  and  the 
CPR  (2  7,  ). 

Middle  Eastern  countries  have  received  the 
largest  proportion  of  this  military  aid  (al- 
most 55  %  ) .  and  this  area  is  expected  to  re- 
main the  major  recipient  of  Soviet  aid  to 
non-Communist  countries.  The  UAR  and  the 
Soviet  Union  reportedly  concluded  a  new 
military  aid  agreement  during  1970,  which 
probably  covered  the  introduction  of  the  SA- 
3  surface-to-air  missile  system  into  the  UAR. 
Since  1967.  the  Soviets  have  also  concluded 
military  aid  agreements  with  Iran  which 
amount  to  over  8300  million  in  value. 

The  Soviets  have  also  provided  significant 
amounts  of  military  aid  to  the  countries  of 
South  Asia,  particularly  India  and  Afghani- 
stan. Soviet  efforts  to  upgrade  Afghan  capa- 
bilities and  Increase  their  Infiuence  in  India 
and  Pakistan  are  expected  to  keep  Soviet 
assistance  to  this  area  at  relatively  high 
levels  in  the  next  few  years. 

Soviet  military  aid  to  Indonesia  was  vir- 
tually cut  off  in  1965  after  the  fall  of  the 
Sukarno  government.  Since  that  time,  So- 
viet aid  to  Indonesia  has  been  limited  to  the 
sale  of  small  quantities  of  spare  parts  for 
equipment  previously  supplied. 

The  Soviets  have  also  provided  smaller  but 
still  significant  amounts  of  military  aid  to 
African  states.  Soviet  aid  in  Africa  has  em- 
phasized areas  in  North  Africa  and  along  the 
Red  Sea  which  are  adjacent  to  the  major 
recipient  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Chinese  have  provided  substantial 
amounts  of  military  aid  to  Pakistan  and  Tan- 
zania In  recent  years. 

H.     THE     TECHNOLOGICAL     CHALLENGE 

Forces  In-belng  and  military  assistance  are 
only  part  of  the  military  threat  to  our  na- 
tion's security.  The  technology  behind  the 
capabilities  of  our  i>otentlal  opponents,  par- 
ticularly the  Soviets,  Is  of  severe  concern  to 
us.  With  the  continuing  technological  ef- 
fort on  their  part,  we  must  expect  the  So- 
viets win  be  capable  of  reducing  our  techno- 
logical lead  in  some  areas,  and  at  some  point 
In  the  future,  we  could  even  lag  in  certain 
critical  areas. 

Since  1968.  the  Soviet  RDT&E  budget  has 
Increased  at  10^,  to  13 '"^  per  year,  while 
that  of  the  U.S.  has  remained  essentially 
constant.  Our  estimates  Indicate  thst  the 
Soviets  are  now  spending,  in  1968  equivalent 
dollars,  some  83  billion  more  annually  on  mil- 
itary and  space  re.search  and  development 
than  we  do.  The  Soviet  level  of  military  and 
space  technological  effort  appears  to  be  sig- 
nificantly larger  than  thp.t  of  the  U.S. 

With  a  technological  effort  of  that  size, 
our  analyses  indicate  that  the  Soviets  could 
reduce  our  technological  lead  of  several  years 
by  approximately  one  year  with  the  passing 
of  every  three  years.  Towsu-ds  the  mid-to-late 
1970s,  we  may  find  that  we  have  no  techno- 
logical lead  at  all — or  worse — we  may  lag 
several  years  behind  the  Soviets  In  some  crit- 
ical areas  by  that  time. 

Although  these  comments  relate  primarily 
to  our  estimates  of  funding  associated  with 
Soviet  research,  the  same  general  trends  are 


evident  with  regard  to  other  measures — 
manp>ower,  facility  growth,  and  basic  research 
efforts.  Given  the  fact  that  theirs  is  a  closed 
society.  If  the  Soviets  were  to  take  the  tech- 
nological lead.  It  would  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  guide  out  Intelligence  collection 
activities,  to  interpret  the  Information  we  do 
acquire,  and  to  make  confident  decisions 
based  on  this  information. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  points 
out  the  highlights  In  the  growth  of  Soviet 
technical  capabilities.  As  I  mentioned  earlier. 
there  may  be  other,  perhaps  dramatic  changes 
as  a  result  of  this  Soviet  momentum,  which 
could  emerge  unexpectedly  from  their  closed 
society,  and  which  could  create  urgent  prob- 
lems for  us  in  the  future.  These  surprises 
and  consequent  problems  could  occur  across 
the  spectrum  of  capabilities — as  unexpected 
threats  to  strategic  force  survivability,  as 
new  tactical  weapons  and  surveillance  sys- 
tems which  we  might  not  understand  or  be 
able  to  cope  with,  and  as  other  Improvements 
In  existing  systems. 

I  mentioned  earlier  our  review  of  U.S.  R&D 
programs,  our  reasons  for  the  Increases  we 
are  proposing  In  R&D  for  FY  1972,  and  seme 
of  the  R&D  Initiatives  we  are  taking.  In  the 
next  chapter,  I  will  discuss  many  of  tlie 
major  development  programs  contained  in 
the  Defense  Budget,  relating  to  force  mod- 
ernization and  improvement. 

We  -annot  guarantee  that  technological 
surprises  and  problems  wJU  not  develop,  but 
unless  we  Increase  our  research  effort  and 
improve  its  application,  we  can  be  l:.creas- 
Ingly  confldent  that  they  will.  Dr.  Foster 
will  discuss  the  technological  challenge  in 
greater  detail  when  he  appears  before  the 
Committee. 


THE    CIVIL    AERONAUTICS    BOARD 
AND  AIRLINE  FARES 

•  Mr.  MOSS  £isked  and  wtis  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  8, 
1971,  a  number  of  colleagues  and  I  filed 
a  petition  for  reconsideration  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  The  petition 
concerns  the  Board's  recent  order  re- 
sponding to  our  earlier  request  that  a 
hearing  be  held  to  fashion  a  remedy  for 
the  air  fares  that  were  foimd  to  be  illegal 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit.  Our  petition  for 
reconsideration  asks  the  Board  to  modify 
its  order  and  remove  several  ambiguities. 
The  petition,  along  with  the  Board's 
order,  follows : 

Petition  for  REcoNsmERATioN 

By  Order  71-2-109,  dated  February  25, 
1971,  the  Board  has  announced  its  decision 
to  institute  an  investigation.  Including  an 
adjudicatory  hearing,  with  respect  to  t^e  un- 
lawful domestic  passenger  fares  that  were 
based  upon  Illegal  Board  Order  69-9-68  and 
that  went  into  effect  as  of  October  1.  1969. 

Complainants,  who  requested  such  an  in- 
vestigation some  seven  months  ago  follow- 
ing the  decision  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit In  JIfoss  v.  CAB,  430  P.  2d  891  (July  9, 
1970) ,  are  gratified  by  this  development. 
Complainants  believe  an  investigation  Is  an 
Important  part  of  the  remedy  process  which 
the  Court  of  Appeals  envisioned  when,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Afoss  opinion.  It  re- 
manded the  case  to  the  agency  for  "further 
proceedings."  They  wish  to  af.sure  the  Board 
that  they  will  cooperate  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  capabilities  in  this  further  endeavor 
to  restore  legality  to  airline  fares.  Complain- 
ants earnestly  hope  that  the  forthcoming  in- 
vestigation win  be  conducted  In  compllar'^ 
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with  the  Board's  declared  purpoeee  to  "clear 
the  air"  and  "remove  the  uncertainty  cur- 
rently surrounding  the  fares  In  question." 

It  is  true  that  various  aspects  of  Board 
Order  71-3-109  are  not  in  aocord  with  Com- 
plainants' views  regarding  the  proper  ap- 
proach for  an  Investigation  of  the  fares  In 
question.  Those  views  were  expressed  In 
ComplalnanU'  Complaint  of  July  24,  1970, 
requesting  this  Investigation,  and  In  Com- 
plainants' Brief  of  October  15,  1970,  In  re- 
sponse to  Board  Order  70-9-73.  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1970.» 

Nevertheless,  the  Important  fact  from 
Complainants'  point  of  view  la  that  an  In- 
vestigation is  now  to  be  Instituted.  Com- 
plainants therefore  propose  to  defer  their 
contentions  relating  to  the  fares  In  question 
until  the  InvestlgaUon  Itaelf,  in  order  that 
a  clear  and  complete  record  may  be  com- 
piled by  the  hearing  examiner.  Complainants 
would  hope  and  expect  to  encounter  a  simi- 
lar approach  on  behalf  ot  both  the  Board 
and  the  carriers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Complainants  are  hopeful  that  their  desire 
for  a  single,  effective,  comprehensive  Investi- 
gation of  the  fares  that  went  Into  effect  as 
of  October  1,  1969,  Is  shared  by  both  the 
Board  and  the  carriers.  It  is  In  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  that  Complainants  now  petition 
the  Board,  immediately  following  issuance 
of  Board  Order  71-2-109,  for  clarification  of 
some  of  the  ambiguities  they  find  in  that 
order.  Obviously,  It  will  be  dilatory  and 
wasteful  11  the  reviewing  court  eventually 
finds  that  the  agency's  investigation  of  fares 
was  aborted  at  the  outset  by  an  overrlgld 
definition  of  Its  scope  and  an  Improper  orga- 
nization of  Its  procedures,  and  that  a  second 
Investigation  or  some  other  remedial  action 
must  be  undertaken.  Accordingly,  Complain- 
ants urge  the  Board  to  reconsider  Its  recent 
order  and  make  clear  that  all  pertinent 
Issues,  comprising  all  points  of  view,  can  be 
presented  to  the  hearing  examiner  and  In- 
cluded In  the  record  that  is  compiled  for 
Board  and,  ultimately  court  review. 

With  these  considerations  In  mind.  Com- 
plainants would  make  the  following  specific 
suggestions  to  the  agency  as  a  basis  for  re- 
considering and  clarifying  its  Order  71- 
3-lOfl. 

1.  The  Board  appears  to  have  cut  off  the 
proposed  Investigation  as  of  October  14,  1970, 
the  date  on  which  tariffs  called  for  by  the 
Board  in  Order  70-7-128,  of  July  28,  1970, 
went  Into  effect.  In  Order  71-2-109,  the  Board 
has  referred  to  the  October  1970  tariffs  as 
"new,"  filed  "without  the  onus  of  Board 
compulsion  as  found  by  the  Court."  and  pur- 
suant to  procedures  "approved  by  the  Court." 
The  Board  well  knows,  however,  that  Com- 
plainants do  not  agree  with  the  Board's 
views  regarding  the  legality  of  the  October 
1970  tariffs,  and  that  there  Is  ample  basis 
In  the  relevant  facta  for  Complainants'  posl- 


'The  agency  will  appreciate  that  Com- 
plainants wish  to  preserve  the  points  made 
In  these  documents  and  that  they  therefore 
wish  that  their  Complaint  and  their  Brief 
be  Incorporated  in  the  record  of  the  forth- 
coming Investigation,  in  order  that  a  full 
record  may  be  available  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
I>eal8.  Normally,  Complainants  would  assiune 
that  the  complaint  which  Initiates  an  in- 
vestigation and  a  brief  filed  in  support  of 
such  a  complaint  would  be  Included  In  the 
record  of  that  Investigation.  But  the  Board, 
In  Order  71-2-109,  changed  the  docket  num- 
ber and  caption  of  this  proceeding  "In  order 
to  avoid  confusion  and  to  describe  more  ac- 
curately the  Investigation  being  undertaken 
herein."  Complainants  take  it  that  this 
change  responds  to  some  Internal  require- 
ment of  the  agency  and  that  It  Is  not  in- 
tended to  cast  the  forthcoming  investiga- 
tion as  something  other  than  the  "further 
proceedings"  envisioned  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  In  the  Moss  decision. 


tlon.  It  would  be  {wintless  here  to  summarize 
all  of  the  arguments  and  other  consider- 
ations that  Complainants  have  already  put 
forward,  and  which  are  therefore  in  the 
Board's  files  In  this  case,  to  support  the 
contention  that  the  October  1970  fares  were 
and  are  as  Illegal  as  those  that  preceded 
them.  Whichever  way  the  Board  chooses 
eventually  to  come  out,  there  Is  a  genuine 
Issue  here;  and  nothing  yet  said  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  has  resolved  that  issue  one 
way  or  another.  Therefore,  Complainants  ask 
that  the  Board  reconsider  the  cut-off  date 
and  that  the  forthcoming  Investigation  be 
expanded  to  p)ermlt  consideration  of  the 
October  1970  fares  as  well  as  those  that  have 
been  filed  since  that  time. 

2.  The  Board,  In  footnote  5  to  Order  71-2- 
109,  seems  to  have  Instructed  the  parties  and 
the  hearing  examiner  that  only  the  "general 
level  of  fares"  is  to  be  investigated : 

We  are  concerned  here  with  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  general  level  of  fares  which 
took  effect  on  October  1,  1969.  in  compliance 
with  Board  Order  69-9-68,  which  the  Court 
declared  invalid  in  the  Moss  case.  As  we  have 
Indicated  in  earlier  orders,  the  October  1, 
1969,  fare  increases  increased  the  averstge 
Industry  level  of  fares  by  approximately 
6.35  %.  However,  a  substantial  number  of 
fares,  particularly  In  long-haul  markets,  were 
reduced,  many  others  were  not  changed,  and 
those  that  were  Increased,  were  increased  by 
widely  varying  percentages.  The  Investigation 
we  are  Instituting  will  not  be  concerned  with 
either  assessing  or  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  specific  fares  In  the  myriad  of 
clty-palr  markets  In  the  United  States,  but 
only  with  the  reasonableness  of  the  general 
level  of  fares  effective  during  the  retrospec- 
tive period,  the  returns  to  the  carriers  which 
they  produced,  and  their  conformance  as  a 
whole  to  the  standards  of  Sections  1002(e) 
and  102  of  the  Act.  More  specifically,  we  are 
concerned  with  the  question  of  whether  the 
fares  charged  were  within  the  zone  of  rea- 
sonableness and.  If  not,  the  extent  to  which 
the  carriers  were  "unjustly  enriched." 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  Investi- 
gation should  not  be  thus  limited.  The  struc- 
ture of  fares  is  as  relevant  to  reasonableness 
as  their  level.  And  If  the  Board  has  chosen 
to  fix  rates  In  wholesale  lots,  rather  than 
on  a  clty-palr  by  clty-palr  basis,  that  choice 
is  Itself  an  Integral  part  of  the  agency's  rate 
determination  and  should  be  subject  to 
scrutiny  as  being,  or  not  being,  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  As  Complain- 
ants read  the  statute,  the  reasonableness  or 
unreasonableness  of  any  particular  tariff  does 
not  necessarily  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  the 
tariff  In  any  other  market;  there  Is  no  reason 
why  travelers  in  Market  A  should  be  made 
to  pay  unreasonable  rates  on  the  ground  that 
rates  in  Market  B  have  been  set  at  a  par- 
ticular level.  If  the  agency  wishes  to  main- 
tain a  contrary  position,  that  is  its  privilege — 
but  that  position  should  Itself  be  subject  to 
question  In  the  forthcoming  investigation. 

Moreover,  the  standard  of  "unjust  enrich- 
ment" is  a  figment.  It  does  not  appear  In  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  decision  which  the  Board 
cited  in  Order  70-9-73  and  which  went  off 
on  the  more  general  question  whether  "the 
money  was  received  In  such  circumstances 
that  the  possessor  will  give  offense  to  equity 
and  good  conscience  If  permitted  to  retain 
it."  295  U.S.  at  309.  The  standards  may  be 
equivalents  in  the  Board's  mind.  But  Com- 
plainants believe  the  "unjust  enrichment" 
norm  is  susceptible  of  being  read  too  nar- 
rowly: it  would  surely  be  no  defense  agalniit 
a  charge  of  unreasonableness  if  the  carriers 
were  to  show  merely  that  the  fares  in  ques- 
tion did  not  actually  produce  higher  gross 
revenues  or  that  the  carriers  squandered 
their  revenue  away.  After  all.  Complainants 
have  been  eontendlns;  all  alone  that  these 
fares  not  only  v/ere  injurious  to  the  traveling 
public,  but  would  not  serve  to  increase  car- 
rier earnings. 


For  the  foregoing  reasons.  Complainants 
suggest  that  the  Board  withdraw  the  state- 
ment  made  In  footnote  5  and  defer  decision 
on  this  Issue,  thus  permitting  Complainants 
to  explore  their  position  fully  before  the 
hearing  examiner. 

3.  Complainants  object  to  various  state- 
ments  in  Order  71-2-109  which  either  mis- 
represent Complainants'  position  or  indi- 
cate that  the  agency  has  already  prejudged 
the  forthcoming  investigation.  More  speclfl- 
cally,  with  respect  to  footnote  6  In  the  order. 
It  Is  Inaccurate  to  summarize  Complain- 
ants' position  by  stating  simply  that  "they 
seek  a  remedy  for  illegal  and  excessive  Board- 
made  rates  which  are  successfully  challenged 
on  substantive  grounds  on  direct  court  re- 
view .  .  .;"  with  respect  to  footnote  16,  it 
is  similarly  Inaccurate  to  summarize  Com- 
plainants' position  with  the  statement  that 
"the  complainants  argue  that  Atlantic  Coatt 
Line  R.  Co.  v.  Florida  ...  Is  Inapplicable 
because  the  fares  here  in  question  were  In- 
validated for  substantive  rather  than  merely 
procedural  errors  and  were  for  that  reason 
void  rather  than  voidable  as  In  the  Atlantic 
case."  And  with  respect  to  the  discussion  on 
prffee  6  of  the  order,  Complainants  believe 
the  statement  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  Moss  case  declared  fares  unlawful  "on 
what  we  believe  to  be  purely  procedural 
grounds.  Intimating  no  opinion  as  to  the 
fares'  Justness  or  reasonableness,"  is  highly 
prejudicial  when  read  In  conjunction  with 
the  other  statements  Just  quoted.  •  The 
Board  has  completely  missed  the  Complain- 
ants' point:  (a)  that  the  fares  In  question 
were  in  fact  invalidated  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  because  the  Board  completely  faUed 
to  observe  the  requirements  of  section 
1002(d)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  an  in- 
firmity far  more  serious  than,  and  com- 
pletely distinguishable  from,  the  "Imper- 
fections of  form"  and  "slips  of  procedure" 
that  were  involved  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
case;  (b)  that  the  fares  In  question  were 
invalid  when  they  reached  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals not  only  by  reason  of  the  Board's  fail- 
ure to  observe  section  1002(d)  but  also  be- 
cause the  Board  failed  to  observe  section 
1002(e),  an  Infirmity  that  can  In  no  mean- 
ingful sense  be  referred  to  as  "procedural;" 
(c)  that  the  fares  in  question  cannot  (even 
now)  be  harmonized  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  If  the  Board 
wishes  to  summarize  Complainants'  views, 
Complainants  would  urge  that  It  simply 
quote  from  this  Petition;  In  any  event,  the 
agency  should  refrain  from  misstating  and 
prejudging  Complainants'  position." 

4.  The  Board  makes  clear  that  If  It  now 
finds  the  illegal  fares  to  have  been  "reason- 
able." It  will  not  have  to  determine  whether 
It  has  power  to  grant  relief.  The  Board  at 
no  point,  however,  states  what  will  happen 
If  It  finds  the  fares  to  have  been  "unreason- 
able." Perhaps  the  chances  of  finding  "un- 
reasonableness" are  so  remote  In  the  Board's 
mind  that  It  has  chosen  not  to  face  up  to 
thU  possibility  In  a  serious  way.  Complain- 
ants would  have  thought,  however,  that— 
if  only  to  appear  unprejudiced  and  open- 
minded — the  Board  would  have  made  some 


•  It  Is  a  mystery  to  Complainants  why  the 
Board  seems  to  believe  that  the  Identifica- 
tion of  Its  error  as  "procedural"  or  "substan- 
tive" is  decisive  of  anything  of  significance 
in  this  case.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  decUlon 
does  not  support  the  proposition  that  re- 
funds depend  upon  any  such  distinction. 
But  resolution  of  this  matter  can  be  deferred 
until  the  Investigation  itself. 

'  Complainants  also  suggest  that  the  new 
caption  of  the  case  be  changed  from  "Rea- 
sonableness of  Passenger  Pares  Charged  by 
Domestic  TrunkUne  and  Local  Service  Car- 
riers" to  something  more  neutral  such  aa 
"Relief  Proceedings  Concerning  Passenger 
Fares  Charged  by  Domestic  Trunkllne  and 
Locfti  Serv;c?  Carriers." 
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nrovislon  for  a  finding  of  "unreasonable- 
ness" Accordingly,  we  urge  the  Board  to 
g^oiiiif  Its  order  to  Indicate  that  If  the  fares 
are  found  to  be  "unreasonable"  It  will  forth- 
^th.  without  any  further  hearings,  briefs, 
or  other  delays  (1)  render  a  decision  on  Its 
power  to  grant  relief  and  (3)  grant  or  deny 
relief.  If  any  party  has  further  authorities 
or  arguments  to  make  on  this  question.  It 
should  do  80  In  the  Investigation.  To  put 
It  bluntly,  Complainants  would  be  dismayed 
If  the  Investigation  concluded  that  the  fares 
were  "unreasonable,"  but  still  more  time  were 
required  for  a  separate  hearing  or  new  briefs 
on  the  Jurisdictional  Issue,  which  Com- 
plainants regard  as  ripe  for  decision  now.* 

6.  The  Board's  order  gives  specific  Instruc- 
tions to  the  hearing  examiner  on  various 
iKues,  and  this  approach  may  be  both  proper 
»nd  helpful.  However,  Complainants  believe 
the  Board  should  also  give  a  broad  general 
direction  to  the  hearing  examiner  to  cope 
Tlth  Issues  the  Board  does  not  anticipate. 
The  Investigation  that  has  been  ordered  by 
the  Board  Is  a  proceeding  of  the  utmost 
delicacy,  since  It  casts  the  agency  In  the  role 
of  Judge  and  Jury  of  the  consequences  of  Its 
own  prior  actions,  which  have  already  been 
held  illegal  by  a  court.  Such  proceedings  are 
anomalous  In  the  traditions  of  American 
Jurisprudence,  where  the  central  theme  is 
Inpartlal  third  party  resolution  of  adver- 
g»ry  relationships.  Complainants  believe  It  Is 
incumbent  on  the  agency,  at  the  outset  of 
loch  a  peculiar  proceeding,  to  take  every  con- 
eelvable  step  to  mitigate  the  Inherent  and 
Inevitable  conflict  of  Interest  that  Is  Involved 
on  its  part.'  Regardless  of  the  outcome,  we 
hope  the  record  will  be  kept  full  and  com- 
plete 80  that  the  reviewing  court  can  ulti- 
mately determine  the  propriety  of  the  process 
utilized  and  the  legality  of  the  substantive 
decisions  In  the  instant  investigation. 

6.  Complainants  wovild  raise  one  final  point 
relating  to  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
the  hearing.  Contrary  to  certain  suggestions 
in  Board  Order  71-2-109,  the  forthcoming  In- 
vestigation clearly  will  be  burdensome  for 
Complainants.*  They  undertook  this  case 
almost  two  years  ago  In  the  Interests  of  the 
traveling  public,  without  expectation  of  per- 
aonal  gain,  without  a  source  of  funds  to  pay 
litigation  costs,  and  without  ready  access 
to  carrier-  and  Board-held  Information.  Com- 
plainants have  proceeded  to  this  point  by  a 
process  of  simply  asking  questions  regarding 
the  conformity  of  the  carriers'  and  the 
agency's  action  to  the  requirements  of  the 
controlling  statute.  In  so  doing  they  have 
enlisted  the  support  of  others  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  public  interest  aspects  of  the 
ease.  The  Investigation  now  ordered  by  the 


'It  should  be  noted  Incidentally  that  the 
Board  Is  Incorrect  on  page  4  of  Its  order, 
where  It  states  that  "the  air  carrier  parties 
.  .  .  [argue]  that  the  Board  lacks  power  to 
order  relief  In  the  nature  of  refunds  or 
reparations  .  .  .  ."  Actually  the  positions  of 
the  carriers  with  regard  to  the  Jurisdictional 
issue,  at  least  the  positions  that  have  been 
reduced  to  written  statements,  differ  widely. 
Compare,  e.g.,  Brief  of  American  Airlines, 
Inc.,  and  Brief  of  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc., 
vith  Brief  of  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc. 

'The  possibility  for  conflict  is  increased 
In  this  case  by  the  pendency  of  the  Domestic 
Passenger-Fare  Investigation.  Complainants 
Me  hopeful  that  the  agency  will  take  care 
•0  that  conclusions  reached  In  that  pro- 
ceeding will  not  be  Improperly  Influenced  by 
conclusions  necessary  to  this  one,  and  vice 
versa. 

•Complainants  would  recall  to  the  Board 
that  the  choice  to  postpone  decision  of  the 
Jurisdictional  issue  until  after  a  factual  In- 
vestigation imposes  on  Complainants  a  bur- 
den which  the  Board  may  eventually  decide 
to  have  been  unnecessary.  The  reasons  given 
by  the  Boards  in  Order  71-2-109  for  the 
structure  it  has  chosen  for  the  investigation 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  case. 


Board  calls  for  a  further  expenditure  of  re- 
sources by  Complainants,  a  factor  the  Board 
should  not  treat  so  lightly. 

We  would  point  out  two  aspects  of  this 
case  which  are  particularly  Important  to  the 
procedures  to  be  followed  at  this  Juncture. 
First,  Complainants  are  now  In  the  position 
of  an  aggrieved  party  in  this  case.  They  have 
carried  their  burden  In  showing  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  court  that  the  Board  and  the 
carriers  acted  in  violation  of  the  statute.  Sec- 
ond, most  of  the  Information  relevant  to  the 
relief  Complainants  request  in  the  forth- 
coming Investigation  lies  almost  entirely  In 
the  hands  of  the  carriers  and  the  Board.  It 
is  the  carriers  and  the  Board,  therefore,  who 
should  bear  the  primary  burden  of  answer- 
ing the  questions  relevant  to  relief,  especial- 
ly since  they  share  the  responsibility  for  the 
Illegality  of  the  fares  In  question. 

When  litigants  representing  a  broad  pub- 
lic interest  establish  the  legitimacy  of  their 
concern,  as  has  happened  In  this  case  now 
that  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  the  Moss  deci- 
sion has  found  the  fares  to  be  illegal,  public 
policy  dictates  that  procedures  be  followed 
which  wUl  facUltate  the  determination  of  the 
legal  consequences  of  the  dereliction  that 
has  been  established.  In  short,  Complainants 
are  clearly  entitled  to  a  relief  proceeding 
which  puts  as  little  burden  on  them  as  pos- 
sible and  places  the  burden  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  elsewhere.' 

It  Is  with  these  considerations  In  mind 
that  Complainants  request  that  the  Board 
clarify  Its  order  to  make  clear  to  the  hear- 
ing examiner  that  the  investigation  be  or- 
ganized so  that  the  burden  for  showing  that 
the  fares  in  question  are  reasonable  rests 
first  with  the  carriers;  that  the  Board  make 
provision  for  the  Board  or  carriers  to  under- 
taike  to  pay  the  necessary  costs,  such  as 
travel  expenses."  lees  for  witnesses  and  other 
experts,  and  legal  fees  that  Complainants 
reasonably  may  incur  In  the  course  of  these 
proceedings;  and  that  the  Board  make  avail- 
able such  further  assistance  as  the  Com- 
plainants may.  In  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, reasonably  find  necessary  to  a 
presentation  of  their  case. 

Complainants  believe  these  requests  are 
not  only  fair  but  neceesary  to  assure  the 
integrity  of  the  forthcoming  investigation 
and  the  legality  of  the  resolution  of  this 
case.  For  the  Board  should  make  no  mistake, 
the  public  has  been  Irretrievably  harmed  by 
the  lUegallty  that  has  already  been  proven. 
A  finding  by  the  Board  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  Investigation  that  no  relief  la  authorized 
or  Justified  will  not  change  the  fact  that 
Illegality  has  occurred  and  harm  ha«  been 
done.  When  public  officials  act  contrary  to 
the  public  trust  reposed  In  them,  there  Is 
always  and  Inevitably  harm,  for  the  respect 
for  public  institutions  that  Is  the  ultimate 
underpinning  of  democratic  government  is 
undermined.  The  Board  had  beet  understand 
that  no  determination  it  might  now  make  of 
the  "reasonableness"  of  fares  can  vindicate 
or  Itself  compensate  for  the  Illegality  that 
occurred.  The  only  way  to  restore  public 
confidence  In  the  Board  as  an  institution  is 


'Board  Chairman  Browne,  In  announcing 
last  October  the  formation  of  a  new  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Committee  to  advise  the  Board, 
spoke  of  an  effort  "to  be  sure  that  the  people 
who  don't  have  an  organized  way  to  express 
themselves,  p«utlcularly  the  consumer,  have 
a  better  voice,  or  better  Infiuence,  on  our 
proceedings."  Chairman  Browne  also  said 
[Is)  not  an  attempt  to  muffle  any  criticism. 
This  Is  a  chance  for  a  dialogue  but  the  last 
thing  we  want  to  do  Is  to  stifle  criticism.  The 
best  thing  we  can  do  Is  ventilate  It."  Com- 
plainants believe  the  forthcoming  investi- 
gation will  afford  the  Board  an  attractive 
opportunity  to  permit  effective  consumer 
criticism  of  and  participation  In  Its  activities. 

•See,  In  this  connection,  §  403(b)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  and  {§  223.2,  223.8  of 
the  Board's  regulations. 


if  the  Investigation  Is  handled  fairly  and  a 
Just  result  reached.  Thus,  ensuring  that  the 
public  wUl  be  effectively  and  fully  repre- 
sented Is  a  vital  concern  and  responsibility 
of  the  Board,  and  the  granting  of  these 
requests  is  an  important  part  of  a  proper 
discharge  of  that  responsibility. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Complainants  conclude  by  respectfully 
requesting  that  the  Board  react  positively 
and  promptly  to  these  suggestions  for  clari- 
fication of  Order  71-2-109  and  to  the  other 
matters  raised  in  this  Petition.  For  all  of 
the  Order's  shortcomings.  Complainants  wish 
to  express  their  congratulations  to  the  Board 
for  finally  making  the  basic  decision  to  go 
forward  with  an  investigation,  and  to 
reiterate  their  Intention  to  cooperate  with 
that  Investigation  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  In  order  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  traveling  public. 

CKKTiriCATE  or  smvicE 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day 
caused  the  foregoing  document  to  be  served 
upon  all  other  parties  In  Docket  23140,  i.e., 
all  domestic  trunkllne  and  local  service  car- 
riers. I  have  also  caused  the  foregoing  docu- 
ment to  be  mailed  to  all  counsel  for  plain- 
tiffs m  Docket  No.  68  before  the  Judicial 
Panel  on  Multi-District  Litigation,  and  upon 
counsel  for  Rose,  et.  at.  v.  American  Airlinea, 
inc.,  et  al.,  NJD.  111.,  Civil  No.  70C-1844. 

Stantobo  G.  Ross. 

Mabch  8,  1971. 

[Order  71-2-109:  Adopted  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  at  its  office  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  1971 — 
Docket  23140] 
Reasonableness  of  Passenqkb  Fakes  Charged 
BY  Domestic  Tetjckunk  and  Local  Sebv- 
ICE  Carriers  From  Octtober  1,  1969 
Through  October  14, 1970 

order  inbtitutino  investigation 
On  July  24,  1970  Congressman  John  E. 
Mens  et  al.,  filed  a  supplemental  complaint 
with  the  Board'  requesting,  inter  alia,  that 
the  Board  institute  an  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ing to  determine  appropriate  relief  for  al- 
leged fare  overcharges  for  the  period  during 
which  the  air  carrier  parties  charged  fares 
pursuant  to  the  tariffs  declared  unlawful  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit.'  This  period  extended  from 
October  1,  1969  "through  the  date  on  which 
lawful  domestic  passenger  fares  are  re- 
established." '  Specifically,  the  supplemental 
complaint  requested  that  the  Board  calcu- 
late "the  sum  unlawfully  extracted  from  the 
public"  and  "the  proper  disposition  of  the 
overcharge." 

Initially,  the  Board  entered  an  Order  on 
Supplemental  Complaint  (Order  70-9-73. 
September  15.  1970)  calling  for  briefs  from 
the  parties  on  a  number  of  troublesome 
Issues  In  order  to  assist  the  Board  in  decid- 
ing whether  to  institute  the  requested  pro- 
ceeding. Briefly,  we  asked  for  the  parties' 
views  on  (1)  the  Board's  legal  power  to 
order  refunds  or  grant  other  relief,  assuming 
that  the  fores  charged  after  October  1,  1969 
embodied  "overcharges";  (2)  the  nature  of 
the  proof  appropriate  to  a  determination  of 
unreasonableness  or  that  the  fares  In  ques- 
tion constituted  "overcharges";  (3)  the  in- 
terrelationship of  the  requested  proceeding 
and  the  Domestic  Passenger -Fare  Investiga- 
tion, Docket  21866,  now  in  an  advanced  state 
of  progress;  and  (4)  the  practicality  and 
feasibility  of  the  various  suggested  forms  of 
relief.  If  any.  to  be  accorded. 

The  materials  that  we  have  requested  have 
been  submitted.'  The  Board  has  carefully 
considered  all  of  the  arguments  and  conten- 
tions presented,  and  we  conclude  that  the 
public  Interest  requires  that  we  provide  for 
the  adjudicatory  proceeding  requested  by  the 
supplementary  complaint  and  supported  by 
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virtually  all  of  the  carriers.  These  proceed- 
ings should  Dot  be  burdensome  to  the  par- 
ties Bloce,  as  we  explain  below,  the  volu- 
minous materials  developed  in  the  Domestic 
Passenger-Fare  Investigation  will  b«  avail- 
able for  use  here. 

Specifically,  we  have  determined  that  In 
light  of  all  the  circumstances  an  investiga- 
tion should  be  initiated,  including  an  ad- 
judicatory hearing,  to  determine  whether 
the  fares  charged  from  October  1,  1969 
through  October  14,  1970  were  unjust  and 
unreasonable,  and  if  so,  the  amount  of  any 
overcharges  that  resulted  for  the  period  in 
question."  The  fact  that  we  are  instituting  an 
Investigation  does  not  necessarily  reflect  a 
view  that  the  Board  has  power  to  grant  re- 
lief; rather,  we  will  defer  resolution  of  this 
Jurisdictional  issue  until  such  time  as  the 
factual  issue  of  reasonableness  is  ready  for 
decision.  Moreover,  we  will  also  defer  until 
that  time  the  form  any  eventual  relief  may 
talce.  although  we  will  expect  the  parties  to 
develop  an  evidentiary  record  on  this  issue. 
We  are  also  persuaded  that  this  investigation 
should  remain  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  Domestic  PassengeT-Fare  Investigation, 
but  to  the  extent  that  evidence  in  the  lat- 
ter proceeding  is  relevant  herein,  such  evi- 
dence is  to  be  utilized  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible.  Finally,  we  And  that  the  Just- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  fares  in  ques- 
tion will  oe  best  determined  by  application 
of  the  standards  traditionally  governing 
Board  practice  In  rate  cases  as  set  forth  in 
Sections  102  and  1002(e)  of  the  Act.  The  rea- 
sons and  bases  for  our  action  are  more  fully 
explicated  below. 

Initially,  it  should  be  noted  that  virtually 
no  controversy  exists  among  the  parties  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  having  an  ad- 
judicatory proceeding.  The  Moss  group  ar- 
gues that  the  Board  has  power  to  grant  the 
relief  requested  in  the  supplemental  com- 
plaint, relying  chiefly  upon  United  Gas  Im- 
provement Co.  V.  Callery,  382  U.S.  223  (1965) 
for  the  proposition  that  "an  agency,  like  a 
court,  can  undo  what  is  wrongfully  done  by 
virtue  of  its  orders."*  Accordingly,  the  com- 
plainants urge  us  to  exercise  our  power  to 
determine  the  extent  of  any  "overcharges," 
and  their  appropriate  disposition.  The  air 
carrier  parties  on  the  other  hand,  while  argu- 
ing that  the  Board  lacks  power  to  order  relief 
in  the  nature  of  refunds  or  reparations,'  urge 
that  a  hearing  be  held  nevertheless.  Only 
Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.  (TWA)  Is  op- 
posed, arguing  that  the  T.I.M.E.  case  is  an 
Insurmountable  bar  to  reparations  and  that 
no  purpose  would  be  served  by  a  hearing. 

The  carriers  emphasize  as  grounds  for  pro- 
ceeding with  a  hearing  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  class  actions  seeking  to  recover 
alleged  overcharges  from  the  airlines  fol- 
lowing the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  Moaa  case.*  Should  any  of  the  suits 
proceed  to  a  decision  on  the  merits,  the  car- 
riers point  out,  the  issue  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  fares,  central  to  any  award  of 
restitution  by  the  courts,  would  fall  within 
the  primary  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  and 
would  therefore  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
Board.  Consequently,  the  air  carrier  parties 
(except  TWA)  urge  us  to  institute  a  proceed- 
ing to  determine  Justness  and  reasonable- 
ness, meanwhile  deferring  decision  on  the 
Board's  power  to  grant  relief,  since  the  factu- 
al decision  may  well  moot  the  Jurisdictional 
Issue. 

Conversely,  the  Moss  group,  while  not  con- 
troverting the  carriers'  arguments,  urges  the 
Board  to  proceed  initially  on  the  Jurisdic- 
tional issue,  asserting  that  they  are  not 
parties  to  the  class  actions,  and  that  it  would 
be  unfair  and  burdensome  for  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  factual  determination  if  the 
Board  should  subsequently  decide  that  it 
lacks  power  to  grant  the  relief  requested. 

We  agree  with  the  complainants  and  the 
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air  carrier  parties  that  a  hearing  is  desirable. 
It  is  apparent  that  substantial  uncertainty 
has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Court's  de- 
cision in  the  Moss  case,  and  that  a  hearing 
will  be  necessary  to  clear  the  air  concerning 
the  fares  in  effect  from  October  1,  1969 
through  October  14,  1970.  While  the  Court 
declared  the  fares  unlawful,  it  did  so  on 
what  we  believe  to  be  purely  procedural 
grounds,  intimating  no  opinion  as  to  the 
fares'  Justness  or  reasonableness."  Moreover, 
pending  the  new  tariffs  filed  for  effectiveness 
on  October  15,  1970,  without  the  onus  o 
Board  compulsion  as  found  by  the  Court, 
the  tariffs  declared  Invalid  by  the  Court 
were  the  only  ones  which  could  be  legally 
charged  pursuant  to  Section  403  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act,'"  Nevertheless,  it  appears 
that  segments  of  the  traveling  public  may 
view  the  fares  in  effect  during  the  period 
in  question  as  constituting  "overcharges" 
and  resulting  in  unjust  enrichment  of  the 
airlines,  as  witnessed  by  the  class  actions  In 
the  various  lower  courts  around  the  country 
as  well  as  by  the  supplementary  complaint 
herein.  Thus,  the  present  unsettled  condi- 
tion concerning  the  fares  works  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  scheduled  air  transportation  sys- 
tem in  general. 

Finally,  should  any  or  all  of  the  class  ac- 
tions surmount  the  Initial  Jurisdictional 
hurdle  and  proceed  to  trial  on  the  merits." 
it  would  appear  that  the  central  Issue  would 
not  be  whether  the  airlines  were  entitled  to 
collect  the  fares  In  question,  but  whether 
they  are  entitled  to  retain  such  amounts  or  a 
part  thereof  which  were  above  the  lawful 
fares  In  effect  before  October  1,  1969.  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Line  R.  Co.  v.  Florida.  295  U.S.  301 
(1935),  holds  that  relief  Is  available  only  if 
it  is  shown  that  the  retention  of  the  monies 
collected  would  "unjustly  enrich"  the  car- 
riers at  the  expense  of  the  traveling  public. 
It  appears  that  the  issue  of  "unjust  enrich- 
ment" necessarily  entails  an  assessment  of 
the  Justness  and  reasonableness  of  the  fares, 
a  function  statutorily  entrusted  to  the  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  of  the  Board.'=  Thus,  it 
may  well  be  that  the  factual  Issue  of  rea- 
sonableness will  be  referred  to  the  Board 
for  determination  at  some  time  In  the  future 
In  any  case.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Board's  resolution  of  the  reasonableness  is- 
sue at  this  time  could  be  an  aid  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  in  fashioning  relief,  if  indeed 
relief  is  due,  or  in  determining  whether  the 
class  actions  should  be  entertained  any  fur- 
ther. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons  we  find  that 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  provide  for  the 
adjudicatory  proceeding  requested  by  the 
supplemental  complaint  and  to  determine 
the  Justness  and  reasonableness  of  the  gen- 
eral level  of  fares  for  the  past  period  in  ques- 
tion. We  do  not  think,  however,  that  we 
should  or  need  decide  at  this  time  the  ques- 
tion of  our  power  to  order  the  relief  re- 
quested. It  may  well  be  that  the  fares  were 
in  fact  Just  and  reasonable,  as  the  carriers 
assert  they  are  prepared  to  prove.  If  so,  the 
Jurisdictional  issue  could  be  "bypassed"," 
since  a  finding  of  reasonableness  would  be 
an  adequate  basis  for  passing  upon  the  sup- 
plemental complaint."  Moreover,  as  noted 
above,  the  factual  Issue  of  reasonableness 
may  come  before  the  Board  in  any  case, 
whereas  a  Board  decision  on  Jurisdictional 
grounds,  even  if  favorable  to  complainants, 
would  neither  assist  the  district  courts  in 
the  near  future,  nor  remove  the  uncertain- 
ty currently  surrounding  the  fares  In  ques- 
tion, since  our  determination  of  the  Board's 
power  would  not  necessarily  bar  the  courts 
from  acting. 

In  sum,  we  are  convinced  that  to  proceed 
first  with  the  adjudicatory  Investigation  in- 
stituted herein  will  serve  a  number  of  Im- 
portant public  interests.  It  will  provide  both 
the  carriers  and  the  traveling  public  with 
one  central  forum  wherein  to  present  their 
respective  views  and  evidence  on  the  matter 
lying  at  the  core  of  the  controversy  sur- 


rounding the  fares  in  issue,  their  Justness 
and  reasonableness.  It  may  further  provide 
the  various  courts  presently  entertainlne 
class  actions  against  the  airlines  with  gulfl! 
ance  on  an  Issue  within  the  Board's  prlmarv 
Jurisdiction.  And  it  should  alleviate  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  fares 
In  issue.  The  Board  Is  therefore  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  investigation,  with  the  Juris- 
dictional issue  temporarily  deferred  will 
most  fairly  meet  the  needs  of  the  traveling 
public  and  the  carriers  and  is  thus  in  the 
public  Interest." 

The  Board's  Order  on  Supplemental  Com- 
plaint requested  the  parties'  views  on  the 
Interrelationship  between  the  Domestic  Pas- 
senger-Fare Investigation  and  the  proceed- 
ing requested  by  the  complainants.  Most 
carrier  parties  as  well  as  the  Moss  group  feel 
that  this  matter  is  retrospective,  covering  a 
"closed"  period,  whereas  the  Investigation  is 
prospective,  looking  toward  the  establUh- 
ment  of  fares  and  fare  standards  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  therefore  consolidation  woxild 
unnecessarily  delay  both  proceedings.  These 
parties  conclude  that  the  proposed  proceed- 
ing be  conducted  Independently,  and  that  to 
the  extent  there  is  duplicative  evidence  It 
can  be  readily  stipulated  from  the  Domes- 
tic Passenger-Fare  Investigation  or  otherwise 
Incorporated  Into  the  separate  proceeding. 

We  agree.  The  Domestic  Passenger-Fare 
Investigation  Is  now  at  an  advanced  stage, 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  issues  herein 
will  require  reopening  of  the  record.  More- 
over, the  Investigation  Is  an  extensive  and 
complex  reappraisal  of  the  standards,  struc- 
ture, and  level  of  domestic  passenger  fares 
with  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  air  transpor- 
tation system's  fare  development  in  the  fu- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  the  crucial  issue 
m  this  proceeding  is  the  comparatively  nar- 
row one  of  the  Justness  and  reasonableness 
of  the  fares  in  effect  for  the  "closed"  period 
of  October  1,  1969  through  October  14,  1970. 
Many  of  the  complex  Issues  inherent  in  the 
Investigation  do  not  arise  In  the  adji!d;ca- 
tion  we  are  Instituting,  and  the  folding  In 
of  this  Investigation  would,  we  believe,  tend 
to  blur  the  focus  in  both.  Moreover,  the  time 
frames  of  the  two  proceedings  differ.  Con- 
sequently, we  do  not  think  that  any  signifi- 
cant duplication  of  evidence  will  occur.  Thus, 
while  the  Investigation  may  be  broad  enough 
to  absorb  this  proceeding,  we  are  persuaded 
that  completely  separate  proceedings  would 
be  preferable  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
venience to  the  parties  herein,  the  expediti- 
ous conclusion  of  both  investigations,  and 
the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  procedural 
complexity. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  that  some  of  the 
evidence  adduced  in  the  Domestic  Passenger- 
Fare  Investigation  Is  relevant  to  this  proceed- 
ing or  duplicates  pertinent  evidence.  To  the 
extent  that  this  is  the  case,  we  will  allow 
the  parties  to  stipulate  evidence  from  the 
Investigation  and  in  fact  encourage  them 
to  do  so  to  avoid  needle-ss  expense  and  ex- 
penditure of  time. 

The  Board  also  requested  the  parties'  views 
on  the  nature  of  the  proof  to  "be  introduced 
to  demonstrate  that  the  fares  charged  after 
October  1,  1969.  were  'excessive,'  'unreason- 
able,' or  constituted  'overcharges'  or  that 
those  fares  were  none  of  those  things."  The 
responses  elicited  diverged  widely.  The  Moss 
group  argued  that  the  traveling  public,  not 
the  carriers.  Is  the  aggrieved  party,  and  that 
therefore  the  carriers  have  the  entire  burden 
of  showing  If  any  part  of  the  fare  Increase 
was  Justifiable,  or  else  the  complainants  will 
be  entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  the  in- 
crease above  pre-October  1.  1969  levels  as  a 
matter  of  law."  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  carriers  assert  that  the  bpslc  showing  Is 
whether  or  not  the  carriers  as  a  group  had 
exceeded  a  IQ.Sr'^  rate  of  return  (our  his- 
torical standard),  and  that  consequently  the 
only  relevant  proof  Is  historical  revenue  and 
expense  data  for  the  period  In  question  to 
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determine  the  actual  rate  of  return  achieved. 
In  their  view,  a  full-blown  rate  proceeding 
would  not  be  required. 

We  believe  that  the  measure  of  over- 
charges, if  any,  constitutes  those  sums  in 
excess  of  Just  and  reasonable  fares  as  deter- 
oilned  by  the  standards  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act,  which  clothes  us  with  the  mantle 
of  Jurisdiction  over  this  nuttter,  particularly 
Sections  1002(e)  and  102  and  the  established 
practices  of  the  Board  thereunder.  Thus,  we 
igree  with  those  carrier  parties »"  who  pro- 
pose to  show  the  fares  accord  with  all  of  the 
lutMtantlve  standards  of  the  Act  Just  as  in 
tny  other  rate  proceeding  Involving  a  past 
period,  with  no  presumption  of  either  reason- 
ableness or  "unjust  enrichment."  We  think 
Uiat  this  approach  will  provide  all  parties 
with  the  opporttinity  to  advance  their  con- 
tentions as  to  the  reasonableness  vel  non  of 
these  fares  on  an  equal  basis  and  will  best 
serve  to  build  a  useful  record  consistent  with 
til  of  the  substantive  provisions  of  the  Act. 
We  leave  the  delineation  of  specific  Issues 
to  the  usual  processes  of  the  Board's  adjudi- 
catory machinery. 

In  light  of  our  decision  to  defer  the  issue 
of  our  power  to  grant  relief  in  the  nature  of 
refunds  or  reparations,  we  will  also  presently 
defer  decision  on  the  form  any  eventual  re- 
lief might  take.  We  believe  that  it  would 
be  appropriate,  however,  for  the  parties  to 
develop  an  evidentiary  basis  at  the  hearing 
lor  the  contentions  they  support  with  respect 
to  the  form  any  required  relief  is  to  take. 
Some  air  carriers  assert  that  refunds  to  in- 
dividuals would  be  a  practical  impossibility 
u  well  as  administratively  costly,  and  that  In 
many  markets  fares  were  reduced,  thus  cre- 
tting  an  obligation  on  some  passengers  to  pay 
kddltlonal  charges.  Some  of  the  carriers  also 
ftssert  that  they  lack  capital  to  establish  a 
specific  fund  to  offset  future  fare  Increases. 
We  will  permit  the  Introduction  of  concrete 
evidence  bearing  on  these  and  similar  prob- 
lems, so  that  should  we  find  the  fares  to  be 
unjust  and  unreasonable  and  within  our 
power  to  restore  in  appropriate  fashion,  we 
•hall  have  an  appropriate  record  to  deter- 
mine the  specific  means  for  effectuating  our 
determinations. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  par- 
ticularly Sections  204(a)  and  1002  thereof, 

It  is  ordered  that : 

1.  An  investigation  is  instituted  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  passenger  fares  between 
points  in  the  48  contiguous  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  effect  during  the  pe- 
riod October  1.  1969,  to  and  Including  Octo- 
ber 14,  1970,  based  upon  Board  Order  69-9-68, 
as  modified  during  such  period,  and  the  rules, 
regulations  and  practices  affecting  such  fares, 
were  unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  If  found 
to  be  unreasonable,  to  determine  whether  and 
to  what  extent  other  relief  for  fare-paying 
passengers,  restoring  overcharges  unlawfully 
paid  by  them,  or  otherwise,  may  and  should 
be  granted.  The  fares  are  those  published  in 
Airline  Tariff  Publishers,  Inc.,  Agent,  Tariffs 
CA.B.  Nos.  65,  90,  98,  09,  101,  117,  124,  125, 
1S4,  136,  139,  142,  143.  144,  148  and  149; 

2.  The  supplemental  complaint  of  John  E. 
Moss,  et  al.,  dated  July  24,  1970,  to  the  ex- 
tent deferred  by  previous  Orders  of  the  Board, 
be  and  hereby  is  consolidated  in  this  pro- 
ceeding; 

3.  The  investigation  be  assigned  for  hear- 
ing before  an  examiner  of  the  Board  at  a 
time  and  place  hereafter  to  be  designated: 

4.  The  complainants,  John  E.  Moss,  et  al., 
»nd  all  domestic  trunkllne  and  local  service 
carriers,  are  made  parties  to  this  investiga- 
tion. 

•*•  A  copy  of  this  order  will  be  served  upon 
the  foregoing  parties  and  upon  counsel  for 
plaintiffs  in  the  federal  district  court  cases 
presently  before  the  Judicial  Panel  on 
Multl-dlstrlct  Litigation  in  its  Docket  No. 
**— Air  Pare  Litigation,  and  upon  counsel 


for  plaintiffs  In  Rose,  et  al.  v.  American  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  et  al.,  U.SJJ.C.  N.D.  111.,  Civil  No. 
70C-1844. 

This  order  will  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

By  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board : 

Harsy  J.  ZiNK. 

Secretary. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  The  original  docket  number  and  caption 
of  this  proceeding  ("Passenger  fare  revisions 
proposed  by  the  Domestic  Trunkllne  Car- 
riers," Docket  21322)  have  been  replaced  by 
a  new  caption  and  docket  number  in  order 
to  avoid  confusion  and  to  describe  more  ac- 
curately the  Investigation  being  undertaken 
herein. 

"Afoss,  et  al.  v.  CA.B.,  430  P.  2d  891  (de- 
cided July  9,  1970). 

'Tariffs  replacing  those  declared  unlaw- 
ful by  the  Court  went  into  effect  on  October 
15,  1970.  Order  70-7-128.  dated  July  28,  1970. 
established  a  program  for  achieving  compli- 
ance with  the  Moss  decision.  The  adopted 
procedures  were  approved  by  the  Court 
(Mos.i  et  al.  v.  C.A.B.,  C.A.D.C.  No.  23,627, 
Order  dated  July  30,  1970).  Order  70-9-123, 
dated  September  24,  1970,  disposed  of  the 
new  tariffs  filed  in  response  to  Order  70-7- 
12B,  allowing  several  to  go  into  effect  and 
suspending  others.  All  air  carriers  subse- 
quently filed  tariffs  matching  those  which 
the  Board  permlted  to  go  into  effect,  and 
these  filings  have  also  been  permitted  to  go 
into  effect  (Special  Tariff  Permissions  Nos. 
27381  and  27396).  All  the  new  tariffs  bore 
an  effective  date  of  October  15,  1970. 

•Briefs  were  filed  by  Honorable  John  E. 
Moss,  et  al..  Air  West  &  Piedmont  Aviation, 
Inc.,  Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc.,  American  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Delta 
Air  Lines.  Inc.,  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.. 
Mohawk  Airlines,  Inc.  &  North  Central  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  National  Airlines,  Inc..  North- 
west Airlines,  Inc..  Ozark  Air  Lines.  Inc., 
Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  United  Air  Lines, 
Inc.,  and  Western  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Answering  briefs  were  filed  by  Allegheny 
Airlines,  Inc.,  American  Airlines,  Inc..  Con- 
tinental Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc., 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  National  Alrllnee, 
Inc.,  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc..  Trans  World 
Airlines.  Inc.,  and  United  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

«We  are  concerned  here  with  the  reaaon- 
ablenese  of  the  general  level  of  fares  whldi 
took  effect  on  October  1,  1969,  In  compliance 
with  Board  Order  69-9-68,  which  the  Court 
declared  Invalid  In  the  Moss  case.  As  we 
have  Indicated  In  earlier  ord«Ts,  the  October 
1,  1969,  fare  Increases  Increased  the  aver- 
age Industry  level  of  fares  by  approximately 
6.35%.  However,  a  substantial  number  of 
fares,  particularly  In  long-haul  markets,  were 
reduced,  many  others  were  not  changed,  and 
thoee  that  were  Increased,  were  Increased  by 
widely  varying  percentages.  The  inveetlga- 
tion  we  are  Instituting  will  not  be  con- 
cerned with  either  assessing  or  determining 
the  reasonableness  of  specific  fares  In  the 
myriad  of  clty-palr  markets  In  the  United 
States,  but  only  with  the  reasonableness  of 
the  general  level  of  fares  effective  during 
the  retrospective  period,  the  returns  to  the 
carriers  which  they  produced,  and  their  con- 
formance as  a  whole  to  the  standards  of 
Sections  1002(e)  and  102  of  the  Act.  More 
specifically,  we  are  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  fares  charged  were  with- 
in the  zone  of  reasonableness  and.  If  not,  the 
extent  to  which  the  carriers  were  "unjustly 
enriched." 

•  Complainants  acknowledge  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  lacks  provision  for  repara- 
tions, but  assert  that  this  is  Irrelevant.  They 
argue  that  they  seek  a  remedy  for  Illegal  and 
excessive  Board-made  rates  which  are  suc- 
cessfully challenged  on  substantive  grotinds 
on  direct  court  review,  rather  than  "repara- 
tions," which  flow  out  of  "collateral  attack 
upon  carrier-made    rates  which,  when   Im- 


posed, .  .  .  [are]  final  and  valid  in  the  sense 
of  being  no  longer  subject  to  direct  Judicial 
review."  Thtis,  In  their  view,  the  statutory 
concept  of  "reparations"  Is  Inapplicable  to 
this  case. 

'The  air  carriers  rely  upon  TJJH.E.  v. 
United  States.  359  U.S.  464  (1959).  and  vari- 
ous other  cases  as  well  as  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  They 
also  distinguish  the  Callery  case  on  the  facts 
as  well  as  differences  In  the  enabling  statute, 
and  assert  that  the  defects  found  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  In  the  Moss  case  were 
procedural  rather  than  substantive,  thus 
precluding  reparations  or  other  relief  in  any 
case. 

•  Air  Travelers  Association,  et  al.  v.  Air  West 
Inc..  et  al..  U.S.D.C.  NJ3.  Cal..  Civil  Action 
No.  C-70  1540  SAW;  William  M.  Bennett,  et 
al.  V.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
et  al.,  U.S.D.C.  NX).  Cal..  Civil  Action  No. 
C-70  1608  GSL;  Michael  W.  Williams,  et  al.  v. 
American  Airlines,  Inc.,  et  al.,  UJ3J>.C.  DC, 
Civil  Action  No.  2162-70;  Alan  Weidberg,  et 
al.  V.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  et  al.,  U.S.D.C. 
N.D.  111.,  Civil  Action  No.  70C  1879;  Wayne 
A.  Benjamin,  et  al.  v.  Delta  Airlines,  Inc.,  et 
al.,  U.S.D.C.  N.D.  lU..  Civil  Actlan  No.  70C 
2004;  Allen  E.  Botney  v.  American  Airlines, 
Inc.,  et  al..  U.S.D.C.  CD.  Cal.,  Civil  Action 
No.  70-2405-R. 

•See  CAB.  Order  70-7-128,  July  28,  1970. 
at  1;  C.A.B.  Order  70-9-123,  September  24. 
1970,  at  5. 

' '  The  Court  of  Appeals  recognized  this 
factor  in  staying  its  mandate  pending  the  es- 
tablishment of  new,  lawful  tariffs,  Moss  et  al. 
V.  C.i4.B.,  C.A.D.C  No.  23,627,  Order  dated 
July  30,  1970. 

"  We  note  that  the  Judicial  Panel  on  Mul- 
tidistrict Litigation  Is  presently  considering 
the  possible  consolidation  of  the  class  actions 
for  purposes  of  pre-trial  matters. 

"Texas  and  Pacific  R.R.  Co.  v.  i4bi;ene 
Cotton  Oil  Co.,  204  U.S.  426.  448  (1907). 

"The  Board  has  on  a  number  of  recent 
occasions  expressed  its  tentative  view  that  it 
lacks  power  to  order  refunds  or  reparations, 
see  C.A.B.  Order  70-7-128,  July  28.  1970,  at 
1,  and  C.A3.  Order  70-9-73,  September  15, 
1970,  at  3.  However,  the  Issue  is  not  without 
doubt.  Ibid.,  and  the  question  has  never  been 
definitively  settled. 

"  The  deferral  of  Jurisdictional  issues  pend- 
ing resolution  of  factual  questions  is  not 
unusual  in  either  Board  or  Judicial  practice. 
See,  e.g.,  Hawaiian  Common  Fares  Case,  37 
CA.B.  269  (1962);  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways, et  al.  v.  C.i4.B.,  392  F.2d  483  (CJV.D.C., 
1968)  and  cases  cited  therein  at  486  Airline 
Employees  Association  v.  C.A.B.,  413  F.2d 
1092  (C.A.D.C.,  1969).  Should  the  Board  find 
the  fares  to  have  been  unjust  and  unreason- 
able, we  can  thereafter  squarely  face  the  Is- 
sue of  our  power  to  grant  relief. 

"We  fall  to  see  how  this  procedural  ar- 
rangement will  unduly  burden  the  com- 
plainants, as  they  allege.  In  the  first  place, 
any  hardship  of  presenting  evidence  before 
decision  on  the  Jurisdictional  issue  is  amelio- 
rated by  the  ready  availability  of  evidence 
adduced  in  the  Domestic  Passenger-Fare  In- 
vestigation. Secondly,  the  carriers  Intend  to 
come  forward  with  evidence  on  Justness  and 
reaEonableness,  so  that  the  evidentiary  bur- 
den does  not  lie  solely  or  primarily  on  the 
complainants.  Thirdly,  any  Board  order  fi- 
nally disposing  of  the  complaint  is  subject 
to  court  review.  If  the  complainants  expect 
to  prevail  in  their  contentions,  as  they  as- 
sert they  will,  they  will  in  any  case  be  re- 
quired to  bear  the  burden  of  piartlclpatlng  in 
the  factual  determination  necessary  to  the 
relief  they  seek,  whether  the  factual  Issue 
Is  heard  prior  to,  contemporaneously  with, 
or  after  the  Jurisdictional  issue. 

'"The  complainants  argue  that  Atlantic 
Cr>ast  Line  R.  Co.  v.  Florida,  395  U.S.  301 
(1935).  which  would  seem  to  place  the  bur- 
den of  persuasion  as  to  unreasonableness  of 
the   fa»es  on  complainants,   is  inapplicable 
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because  the  fares  here  In  question  were  In- 
validated for  substantive  rather  than  mere- 
ly procedural  errors  and  were  for  that  rea- 
son void  rather  than  voidable  as  In  the 
Atlantic  case. 

"American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Continental  Air 
Unes,  Inc.,  and  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 


GETTING  TO  THE  HEART  OP  THE 
TEXTILE  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Textile  Federation  of  Japan  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  impose  volun- 
tary, unilateral  restraints  on  their  textile 
imports  to  the  United  States.  At  first 
glance,  this  seems  a  positive  indication 
of  a  willingness  by  Japan  to  work  with 
us  in  solving  the  problem  of  these  im- 
ports. People  have  played  up  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  first  time  Japan  has  pro- 
posed such  a  volimtary  restraint  with 
the  United  States  in  textiles  and  ap- 
parels. Yet.  upon  further  analysis,  the 
provisions  of  the  declaration  do  not  be- 
gin to  alleviate  the  problems  of  these 
industries. 

The  significant  deficiencies  in  the 
Japanese  plan  are  as  follows: 

First,  the  across-the-board  restriction 
that  Japan  is  suggesting  does  not  get  to 
the  heart  of  the  textUe  and  apparel  prob- 
lem Some  of  our  domestic  textile  and 
apparel  industries  have  been  hurt  more 
seriously  than  others  because  of  the  in- 
troduction of  cheap  imports.  Without  a 
category-by-category  restraint,  Japan 
could  continue  to  funnel  her  imports  into 
those  areas  of  the  industry  which  are 
currently  the  hardest  hit  as  a  result  of 
Japanese  imports  through  the  years. 

Second,  by  selecting  1970  as  the  base 
year  for  setting  the  quota  limitations, 
the  Japanese  have  chosen  the  peak  year 
in  history  for  textile  imports.  In  addi- 
tion, the  unilateral  declaration  calls  for 
a  5-percent,  6-percent,  and  6-percent 
cumulative  increase  of  imports  over  the 
next  3  years  respectively.  I  think  a  much 
fairer  base  was  suggested  in  last  year's 
trade  bill — an  average  of  textile  imports 
from  Japan  between  1967  and  1969. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  two 
bases:  For  1970  the  import  figure  of  total 
U.S.  imports  of  wool,  cotton,  and  man- 
made  apparel  and  textiles,  measured  in 
square  yard  equivalents  was  1,153  mil- 
lion yards  whereas  the  1967-69  figure 
averaged  912  million  yards  per  year. 

Third  the  Japanese  are  trying,  to  dic- 
tate American  domestic  action  and  for- 
eign policy  by  conditioning  their  uni- 
lateral action  on  two  things : 

That  the  United  States  does  not  legis- 
late general  textile  import  quotas,  impose 
higher  tariffs,  or  take  other  restrictive 
measures;  and 

That  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  im- 
pose similar  restraints. 

Personally,  I  resent  what  appears  to 
be  an  attempt  by  the  Japanese  to  dictate 
what  Congress  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  and  cannot  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  terribly  complex 
problem.  I  have  studied  it  for  a  long  time 
and  have  traveled  to  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Korea  to  discuss  the 


situation  with  our  leading  suppliers.  Like 
so  many  problems  we  must  grapple  with 
in  Congress,  the  problem  of  the  effect  of 
cheap  imports  on  the  textile  and  apparel 
industries  in  America  is  not  one  which 
has  an  easy  or  clear-cut  solution  . 

The  whole  issue  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention  from  Congress,  as  it 
rightfully  should,  for  it  is  a  critical  prob- 
lem affecting  industry  and  workers  in 
every  one  of  our  50  States.  Because  of 
the  confusion  this  topic  has  created,  it 
might  be  beneficial  to  share  with  you 
some  of  the  Insight  I  have  gleaned  from 
my  study. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industries' 
condition  must  be  considered  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years.  It  cannot  be  meas- 
ured solely  by  recent  data.  Many  of  those 
who  have  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
current  crisis  are  reljrlng  too  heavily  on 
information  from  just  the  first  8  years  of 
the  last  decade.  To  gain  an  accurate  and 
more  balanced  picture,  it  is  necessary  to 
look  not  only  at  1960-68  but  at  the  lat- 
est years  as  well. 

Although  there  are  many  areas  in 
which  the  textile  and  apparel  industries 
can  be  considered  Jointly,  there  are 
many  times  when  the  same  economic  fac- 
tors have  had  different  effects  on  each 
industry.  These  are  industries  where  it 
is  sometimes  too  easy  to  blame  such  prob- 
lems as  low  profits,  imemployment,  and 
sale  declines  on  cheap  imports.  It  is  also 
too  easy  to  dismiss  cheap  imports  as 
having  little  significant  effect. 

Since  we  first  started  discussing  this 
issue  in  Congress,  much  of  the  debate  can 
be  traced  to  a  disagreement  over  the 
actual  health  of  these  two  industries.  In 
1968,  the  Tariff  Commission  initiated  an 
extensive  study  and  reported  that  from 
1960  to  1968  domestic  producers  had  ex- 
perienced imparalleled  growth.  Out- 
put increased,  sales  expanded,  employ- 
ment Increased,  and  investment  ex- 
panded in  both  industries. 

This  tariff  commission  report  is  borne 
out  by  statistics: 

In  the  textile  industry,  net  sales  rose 
from  $13.2  billion  to  $20.8  biUion  in  1968: 
net  profits  after  Federal  income  taxes 
jumped  from  $329  million  to  $654  million. 

In  apparel,  net  sales  went  from  $11  bil- 
lion in  1960  to  $20.7  billion  in  1968,  while 
profits  after  Federal  Income  taxes 
climbed  from  $152  to  $507  million. 

From  1960  to  1968,  all  indicators  of 
profit  show  a  steady  improvement: 

Net  profits  as  a  percent  of  net  sales,  for 
example,  jumped  from  2.5  percent  in 
textiles  In  1960  to  3.1  percent,  in  apparel, 
they  went  from  1.4  percent  in  1960  to  2.4 
percent  8  years  later.  During  this  time, 
while  net  profits  for  manufacturing  as  a 
whole  increased  by  0.7,  textile  profit  rates 
lagged  just  slightly  behind  at  0.6  but  ap- 
parel profits  outdistanced  the  norm  by 
Jumping  a  full  percentage  point. 

The  rate  of  profit  on  stockholders' 
equity  in  textiles  increased  from  5.9  per- 
cent in  1960  to  8.8  percent  in  1968.  The 
apparel  rate  Increased  from  7.7  percent 
to  12.9  percent.  Here  again,  the  textile 
rate  increased  by  the  same  amount  as 
manufacturing  as  a  whole — 2.9  percent — 
and  apparel  increase  reached  5.2  per- 
cent. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  sev- 
eral facts  which  must  be  presented  along 


with  these  statistics  to  place  them  in  the 
proper  perspective: 

First.  Both  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries operate  at  a  much  lower  margin 
of  profit  than  either  nondurable  manu- 
facturing or  manufacturing  as  a  whole. 
For  instance,  while  profits  as  a  percent- 
age of  sales  were  3.6  for  textiles  and  2.4 
for  apparel  in  1966 — the  peak  year  for 
the  two  industries  for  the  decade — they 
were  5.6  for  overall  manufacturing.  The 
rate  of  profits  on  stockholders'  equity, 
in  the  same  year,  was  13.5  for  manufac- 
turing as  a  whole  while  it  was  10.1  for 
textiles  and  13.3  for  apparel  manufac- 
turing. 

Second.  This  is  1971,  not  1968  any- 
more.  The  health  picture  of  these  two  in- 
dustries has  changed  drastically  during 
the  economic  downturn  of  the  past  few 
years.  It  would  appear  that  the  downturn 
may  have  affected  these  industries  more 
severely  than  many  others  in  the  manu- 
facturing sector.  Prom  1968  through  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1970,  profits  as  a 
percentage  of  net  sales  dropped  15  per- 
cent for  nondurable  manufacturing  as  a 
whole,  but  dropped  35  percent  for  textile 
manufacturing  and  17  percent  for  ap- 
parel manufacturing. 

During  the  same  period,  profits  as  a 
percentage  of  stockholders'  equity 
dropped  13  percent  for  nondurable  man- 
ufacturing overall,  but  dropped  a  whop- 
ping 42  percent  for  textile  and  40  per- 
cent for  apparel  manufacturing.  For  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1970,  averaged, 
apparel  profit  as  a  percentage  of  stock- 
holders' equity  w£is  at  the  same  level 
that  it  was  in  1960. 

During  the  decade,  from  1960  through 
1969,  the  net  sales  of  textiles  and  ap- 
I>arel  from  all  sources  increased  106  per- 
cent overall— from  $13.5  to  $21.7  mil- 
lion. During  the  same  period,  the  value 
of  domestic  production  increased  only 
26  percent— from  $10.6  bUlion  to  $13.4 
billion— while  the  vsJue  of  textile  and 
apparel  imports  sold  increased  by  an  un- 
believable 227  percent — ^from  $90  million 
to  $3  billion. 

Turning  from  profits  to  people,  I  think 
we  are  all  very  concerned  about  the  2.4 
million  workers  employed  by  these  two 
basic  industries.  I  know  I  am;  67,000  of 
such  workers  are  employed  in  Brook- 
lyn— or  were  working — until  many  were 
laid  off.  In  New  York  State  today,  the 
unemployment  rate  in  the  apparel  in- 
dustry is  13  percent. 

As  has  been  said  before  in  this  Cham- 
ber, from  1960  to  1968,  textile  and  ap- 
parel employment  rose  by  300,000  Jobe. 
However,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
another  250,000  to  300.000  Jobs  could 
have  been  created  had  it  not  been  for 
imports.  As  It  was,  100,000  of  those  300,- 
000  jobs  created  in  the  sixties  were  lost 
in  one  10-month  period  from  January 
to  October  1970.  No  one  can  say  this  Is 
not  a  disturbing  situation. 

Looking  over  the  decade,  the  level  of 
unemployment  in  nondurable  manufac- 
turing as  a  whole  dropped  from  6  per- 
cent in  1960  to  3.7  percent  in  1968  but 
went  back  up  to  5.4  percent  last  year. 
During  the  same  years,  the  textile  in- 
dustry saw  imemplo3rment  go  from  6.3 
percent  to  3.5  percent  to  6  percent.  And 
the  apparel  industry  diiring  those  same 
years   had   unemployment   go   from  » 
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itartUng  10.5  percent  to  5.9  percent  in 
1968  and  back  up  to  8.2  percent  last 
year. 

But,  the  imemployment  figxire  I  Just 
quoted  in  the  apparel  Industry  does  not 
tell  the  whole  employment  story.  In  this 
industry,  when  a  work  shortage  occurs 
workers  are  not  laid  off  but,  instead,  the 
available  work  is  divided  among  all  work- 
ers. In  other  words,  Instead  of  laying 
off  a  part  of  the  work  force,  the  whole 
force  is  retained  but  only  works  part 
time  and  consequently  takes  home  only 
a  percentage  of  their  usual  pay.  As  a 
result,  man-hour  figures,  not  unemploy- 
ment, must  also  be  considered  when 
studying  the  apE>arel  industry's  employ- 
ment situation;  unemployment  figures 
might  show  workers  laid  off  as  a  result  of 
factory  closings,  but  they  do  not  reflect 
work  cutbacks  and  lower  total  wages  as 
a  result  of  lower  production. 

Now  from  1968  through  1970,  the  ap- 
parel sector  experienced  a  drop  in  total 
average  weekly  man-hours — or  the  num- 
ber of  hours  the  workers  spend  in  the 
factory  each  week — from  43.2  million 
hours  to  41.7  million  hours.  In  some 
areas,  workers  are  working  only  1  day 
a  week. 

It  should  be  considered  here,  too,  that 
this  drop  in  man-hours  would  very  pos- 
sibly have  been  even  greater  in  some 
apparel  areas  if  there  were  not  factors 
at  work  which  have  increased  the  amount 
of  work  necessary — and  thus  man-hours 
spent — to  produce  the  goods.  For  ex- 
ample, with  the  greater  demand  for  knit 
clothing — which  takes  longer  to  sew — 
production  is  somewhat  slowed  and  so 
man-hours  have  gone  up  here.  Similarly, 
production  time  has  been  increased  by 
the  variety  and  diversity  of  fabrics.  These 
factors  were  acting  to  increase  produc- 
tion time,  but  man-hours  overall  still 
drcvped. 

This,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  two  in- 
dustries over  the  past  decade.  Let  us  turn 
now  to  what  many  consider  the  heart  of 
the  problem — imports.  Here  again,  the 
myriad  of  statistics  which  have  been 
given  to  Congress  need  be  put  in  some 
perspective. 

Over  the  decade,  imjxyrts  of  textiles 
and  apparel  products  have  increased 
greatly.  From  1961  to  1968,  imports  in- 
creased 135  percent  in  these  two  areas 
while  domestic  production  only  increased 
47  percent.  In  absolute  terms,  imports 
Increased  451  million  pounds  while  do- 
mestic production  increased  3.1  billion 
pounds.  Thus,  imports  became  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  entire  sales 
while  the  absolute  growth  of  domestic 
production  was  about  seven  times  greater 
than  the  growth  in  imports. 

Even  these  figures,  however,  are  mis- 
leading. The  problem  of  trying  to  gage 
the  imp{u:t  of  imports  on  these  indus- 
tries is  increased  by  the  fact  that  these 
are  large  and  diverse  industries;  while 
Import  penetration  in  some  clothing, 
yam.  or  fabric  industries  may  be  small, 
in  others  it  is  quite  significant. 

Overall,  import  penetration  in  the  ap- 
parel market,  for  example,  during  the 
period  1960-70  has  increased  from  8.6 
to  21.6  percent — which  means  imports 
have  increased  from  about  9  percent  of 
domestic  production  to  22  percent  of  im- 


port production,  a  very  significant  in- 
crease. In  terms  of  consumption,  overall 
apparel  penetration  has  Increased  from 
7.7  to  17.9  percent. 

Within  these  gross  changes,  however, 
it  is  obvious  that  some  industries  have 
been  severely  lilt  by  this  signiflcantiy 
greater  penetration.  In  sweaters,  for 
example,  the  import  penetration  is  70 
percent;  in  gloves,  it  is  36  percent.  In 
women's  and  children's  trousers  and 
shorts,  penetration  is  30  percent  and  in 
men's  and  boys'  shirts  penetration  Is 
32  percent. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  a  chart 
of  total  apparel  imports  as  a  percent  of 
the  total  domestic  apparel  market  so 
each  of  us  can  judge  for  ourselves  wheth- 
er imports  in  this  area  have  been  grow- 
ing unusually  rapidly.  I  think  most  of  us 
will  find  the  steadily  increasing  share  of 
the  market  which  is  being  consiuned  by 
imports  very  disturbing. 

Now,  there  is  litUe  mystery  as  to  where 
most  of  these  textile  and  apparel  imports 
are  coming  from.  Five  countries — Japan, 
West  Germany.  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Taiwan — accounted  for  two-thirds  of  our 
imports  in  these  areas  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1970 — and  that  is  fairly 
typical  of  the  picture  in  earlier  years. 

Jai>an,  as  we  all  know,  is  our  largest 
supplier.  In  1969,  Japan  exported  $555 
million  of  textiles  and  apparel  to  the 
United  States  but  bought  only  $70  mil- 
lion of  such  products  from  us.  But,  in 
the  same  year,  we  also  imported  $289 
million  worth  of  textiles  and  apparel 
from  Hong  Kong  while  she  reciprocated 
only  to  the  tune  of  $35  million.  The  story 
is  similar  with  Korea  from  whom  we 
bought  about  $110  million  worth  of  these 
products  while  she  t>ought  only  $52  mil- 
lion of  ours.  And  finally,  frcwn  Taiwan  in 
1969.  the  United  States  Imported  $98 
million,  while  they  imported  only  $28 
million  from  us. 

I  remember  with  interest  the  debates 
over  the  trade  bill  last  year  and  how 
some  of  our  European  brethren  were 
quite  strong  on  their  resistance  to  our  im- 
posing any  limitations  on  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports.  I  was  doubly  Interested  to 
learn,  while  studying  this  problem  that 
these  countries  all  have  some  trade  re- 
strictions on  these  Items  from  the  same 
countries  which  are  our  chief  suppliers. 
In  fact,  the  United  States  is  the  only 
major  world  market  without  quantitative 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  man- 
made  and  woolen  goods. 

Through  either  licensing,  ceilings,  or 
price  certificates,  the  following  Western 
nations  have  protected  themselves  from 
textile  and  apparel  imports  from  the 
main  Asian  suppliers:  Denmark,  Ger- 
many. Italy,  France,  Norway,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  and 
Canada. 

Thus,  while  the  United  States  bought 
20  percent  of  Japan's  1968  textile  exports 
and  51  percent  of  her  apparel  exports, 
the  European  Economic  Community 
coimtries  brought  a  total  of  only  3  and  5 
percent  respectively.  There  is  good  reason 
for  this:  Japan  has  signed  a  series  of  bi- 
lateral agreements  with  10  European 
countries.  In  the  first  6  months  of  the 
same  year,  the  United  States  bought  38 
percent  of  Hong  Kong's  apparel  exports 


and  32  percent  of  her  mill  product  ex- 
ports; the  EEC  bought  14  percent  and 
2  percent  of  the  respective  exports. 

Three  of  the  four  Asian  nations  them- 
selves have  trade  restrictions  on  these 
goods.  Japan  has  98  items  on  which  she 
fixes  import  quotas.  She  also  controls 
other  Imports  through  licensiiig  and  an 
arm-twisting  technique  called  "admin- 
istrative guidance."  Korea  has  an  em- 
bargo on  all  goods  except  those  needed 
to  manufacture  her  exports.  For  In- 
stance, she  will  import  UJ3.  cotton  but 
she  has  an  absolute  embargo  on  all  ap- 
parel items.  Taiwan  requires  import  li- 
censes on  all  goods  and  either  bans  or 
restricts  the  importation  of  all  textile 
and  apparel  products.  Hong  Kong  alone 
has  no  Import  restrictions. 

I  should  note,  however,  that  Taiwan's 
and  Korea's  trade  restrictions  were  given 
international  sanction  imder  the  GATT 
because  these  countries  are  classified,  for 
trade  purposes,  as  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. However,  Japan,  as  the  third  larg- 
est industrial  nation  in  the  world,  has 
no  such  excuse. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  the  only 
other  alternative  to  dealing  with  the 
Japanese  declaration  should  be  the  Im- 
mediate imposition  of  commodity  im- 
port restrictions  on  textiles  and  apparel 
goods,  although  it  is  true  that  we  did 
get  some  results  from  Japan  when  this 
body  passed  a  bill  providing  for  such 
restrictions. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  ac- 
cept this  unilateral  declaration  by  Ja- 
pan as  binding.  Rather  it  should  be 
looked  upon  as  an  impetus  for  reopening 
further  discussion  aimed  at  reaching  a 
bilateral  solution  between  our  two 
countries. 

We  must  not  rule  out  the  possible  en- 
actment of  a  trade  bill  such  as  the  one 
we  passed  last  session  should  negotia- 
tions in  the  next  few  months  fail  to  pro- 
duce an  agreement  which  wUl  relieve  our 
textile  and  apparel  industries  from  the 
economic  distress  they  are  now  expe- 
riencing. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  IN- 
CREASING OUR  NATION'S  HEALTH 
MANPOWER 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricosd.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  administration  has  intro- 
duced an  exciting  and  forward  looking 
legislative  program  for  increasing  our 
Nation's  health  manpower  supply  while 
moving  to  solve  our  chronic  manpower 
shortages  in  an  orderly  but  imaginative 
approach. 

This  year,  if  we  adopt  the  President's 
manpower  recommendations  with  the 
budget  proposals,  we  will  be  providing 
almost  $120  million  more  for  our  health 
manpower  programs  than  we  did  last 
year.  The  proposed  $545  million  for 
health  manpower  education  represents 
a  jump  of  27  percent  over  the  $428  mil- 
lion in  1971  and  more  than  56  percent 
than  the  $350  million  in  1970. 

This  Is  a  forward-looking  program 
which  combines  several  significant  and 
coordinated    approaches — student    aid. 
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construction  grants,  incentives  for  in- 
creasing the  actual  production  of  physi- 
cians coming  out  of  our  schools,  and  a 
workable  plan  for  Increasing  the  flow  of 
money  into  the  construction  of  health 
facilities. 

That  is  why  I  was  quite  surprised  to 
hear  from  testimony  originating  in  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  other  body 
an  attack  on  this  program  before  it  had 
even  been  introduced. 

The  President's  program  Is  designed 
to  address  all  components  of  health  man- 
power production  in  a  coordinated  man- 
ner. The  $6,000  for  each  graduate,  al- 
though only  one  portion  of  this  support, 
is  designed  to  give  each  school  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  money  which  it  can  use  as 
it  sees  fit  for  its  own  special  and  unique 
needs.  No  one  contends  that  this  amount 
is  designed  to  reimburse  the  full  cost  of 
medical  education,  but  It  can  achieve  the 
goal  of  encouraging  medical  schools  to 
graduate  greater  numbers  of  physicians 
and  doing  it  at  a  faster  rate. 

Every  medical  school  In  this  coun- 
try, especially  the  great  and  prestigious 
ones,  should  examine  their  operations  in 
much  greater  detail  to  see  how  the  pro- 
duct they  are  producing  can  begin  serv- 
ing society  more  effectively  and  In  a 
shorter  space  of  time. 

I  noticed  that  Dr.  Russell  Nelson,  pres- 
ident of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  has 
claimed  that  the  Federal  share  of  Johns 
Hopkins'  budget  has  decreased  28  per- 
cent since  1965.  Now,  we  know  that  some 
Federal  programs,  for  very  appropriate 
reasons,  have  been  curtailed.  Federal 
funds  are  provided  for  such  a  wide  va- 
riety of  purposes  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
how  much  Federal  funding  has  actually 
decreased  without  their  total  budget  fig- 
ures, but  I  do  know  in  the  specific  area 
of  undergraduate  medical  education, 
Johns  Hopkins  is  getting  more  and  not 
less  money.  In  the  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
institution  received  $629,000;  this  will 
probably  Increase  in  this  current  year 
to  approximately  $785,500. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  much  of  the 
health  related  research  is  conducted  In 
medical  schools.  It  Is  not  true  that  the 
purpose  of  research  support  is  to  pro- 
vide basic  and  continuing  support  for 
education.  The  reason  for  funding  re- 
search is  to  advance  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  of  health  care  and  de- 
livery. Johns  Hopkins  has  been  one  of 
the  outstanding  leaders  in  this  area.  Al- 
though research  activity  imdoubtedly 
contributes  to  the  quality  of  medical  ed- 
ucation it  does  not  follow  that  a  medical 
school  must  have  a  massive  program  in 
research  to  be  a  good  and  productive 
medical  school. 

I  do  hope  that  a  program  that  in- 
creases funds  for  health  manpower  edu- 
cation by  almost  $120  million  in  1  year 
and  by  55  percent  over  a  2-year  period 
will  be  given  a  chance  to  be  discussed  and 
enacted  so  that  we  can  achieve  what  this 
administration  wants  and  what  the 
American  people  need  so  desperately — 
more  health  manpower  where  they  are 
needed  and  under  a  system  of  delivery 
that  will  enable  every  American  to  be 
served.  These  are  the  objectives  of  the 
President's  health  manpower  proposals. 


LEGISLATION  REQUIRINa  INSPEC- 
TION OF  IMPORTED  MEAT  AND 
ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

(Mr.  ABOUREZK  asked  and  wa£  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  65  years  since  Upton  Sinclair,  in  his 
book,  "The  Jungle,"  first  exposed  the  out- 
rageous conditions  then  prevailing  in 
meatpacking  plants.  Because  of  the  pub- 
lic indignation  that  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  that  book  and  the  resulting  im- 
provements in  the  inspection  of  domes- 
tically produced  meats,  the  American 
public  has  come  to  assume  that  all  meat 
products  meet  the  highest  standards  of 
quality  control. 

Portimately,  the  7,000  Federal  In- 
spectors who  monitor  1,062  meat- 
packing plants  in  the  United  States  are 
generally  able  to  insure  that  domestical- 
ly produced  meats  do  meet  that  high 
standard.  But  the  quality  of  imported 
meat  is  another  story.  There  is  only  the 
equivalent  of  75  inspectors  to  watch  all  of 
those  1,100  plants  which  pack  meat  for 
import  to  this  country.  As  a  result  of  this 
woefully  Inadequate  force,  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  1.6  billion  pounds  of  im- 
ported meat  brought  Into  this  coimtry  la 
ever  inspected.  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
foreign  meat  products  should  be  sub- 
ject to  less  rigorous  inspection  than  that 
required  of  meat  produced  in  American 
packing  plants. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  Congressman  John  Melchkh 
in  introducing  a  bill  which  would  im- 
prove inspection  of  imported  meat  and 
insure  that  the  American  consumer  is 
adequately  protected.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  enact  this  legislation  with- 
out further  delay. 


DESIGNATING  1974  AS  CENTENNIAL 
OF  INTRODUCTION  OF  HARD  RED 
WINTER  WHEAT 

(Mr.  SHRTVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  with  my  colleague  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Sebelius)  in  cosponsorlng  a  reso- 
lution to  designate  the  year  1974  as  a 
centermial  for  celebrating  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  Hard  Red 
Winter  Wheat.  This  resolution  provides 
for  a  proclamation  by  the  President  call- 
ing on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  centennial,  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities  to  be 
focused  in  the  State  of  Kansas  where 
such  wheat  was  first  grown  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  centennial  celebration  would  be 
most  appropriate  in  1974  in  that  Russian 
Mennonite  families  first  planted  Hard 
Red  Winter  Wheat  in  the  community  of 
Hillsboro,  Kans.,  in  1874.  The  year  1974, 
therefore,  would  mark  100  years  that 
Kansas  has  served  the  Nation  and  the 
world  as  the  "breadbasket  of  the  world." 

The  wheat  Industry  plays  a  significant 
role  In  the  agricultural  economy  of  our 
Nation  and  is  a  key  to  this  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  hunger  In  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world. 


It  is  appropriate  that  we  take  the  nec- 
essary action  now  to  support  proper 
ceremonies  and  activities  to  observe  this 
centennial,  and  at  the  same  time,  pay 
deserved  tribute  to  the  red  wheat  farmer. 


NATIONAL  AND  DULLES  AIRPORTS 

fMr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tWs 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  recently  suggested  that  the 
Federal  Government  get  out  of  the  air- 
port business  and  turn  control  of  Na- 
tional  and  Dulles  Airports  over  to  local 
interests. 

Among  the  proposals  offered  to  effect 
this  transfer  is  a  bill  sponsored  In  the 
Senate  by  the  Honorable  William  B. 
Spong,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  House 
by  myself  to  turn  the  airports  over  to  a 
regional  authority  representing  the  In- 
terests of  all  the  residents  of  the  area 
served  by  the  airports  in  question.  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  Airports  are  most  cer- 
tainly regional  concerns.  It  is  essential 
that  all  who  Inhabit  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  have  a  voice  in  the  op- 
eration of  these  facilities.  My  bill  would 
help  assure  that  the  transfer  of  owner- 
ship brings  to  the  operation  of  the  air- 
ports a  management  more  in  tune  with 
the  local  governments  and  the  people  of 
the  area. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
editorial  recently  broadcast  by  WTO? 
which  clearly  states  the  need  for  regional 
control: 

ViBOiNiA  Need  Not  Apply  for  Airports 

If  the  U.S.  government  hangs  "for  sale" 
signs  on  Dulles  and  National  airports,  there 
should  be  an  extra  line  on  each  one  which 
says  "Virginia  need  not  apply." 

Washington's  two  major  airports  now  are 
federally  owned  and  operated.  The  President 
recently  Indicated  a  willingness  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

Consequently,  various  groups  in  Virginia, 
where  the  two  facilities  are  located,  have 
begun  to  look  on  them  with  covetous  eyes. 
Among  those  expressing  Interest  are  Arling- 
ton County  ofBclals,  the  state  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Virginia  General  Assem- 
bly. 

Dulles  and  National  are  not  Virginia  air- 
ports, and  In  our  Judgment  they  shouldn't 
be  owned  or  operated  by  any  Virginia  agency. 

Dulles  and  National  are  regional  opera- 
tions In  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  primary 
region  they  serve  Includes  Maryland  and  the 
District  as  well  as  Virginia.  Any  new  propri- 
etor should  be  representative  of  that  region— 
and  accountable  to  It. 

Virginia's  own  Senator  William  Spong  em- 
phasized not  long  ago  that  airport  planning 
and  development  In  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion should  not  "continue  to  take  place  In 
a  vacuum  without  reference  to  other  commu- 
nity plans  or  desires." 

On  a  long-range  basis,  Baltimore's  Friend- 
ship Airport  probably  will  have  to  be  Inte- 
grated Into  a  metropolitan  airport  scheme. 
Certainly  within  a  couple  of  decades,  a  fourth 
major  terminus  will  be  In  the  works.  These 
are  strong  arguments  In  support  of  some  kind 
of  Tcgionai  airport  agency. 

WTOP  hopes  the  President  will  make  good 
on  his  intention  to  get  Dulles  and  National 
airports  off  the  federal  books.  When  he  does, 
they  should  be  transferred  to  some  regional 
body — not  to  Virginia. 
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NATIONAL   GRANDPARENTS   DAY 

(Mr.  BUCJHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  pleasure  to  introduce  today  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  second  Sunday  of 
October  of  each  year  as  National  Grand- 
parents Day. 

For  many  years  we  have  paid  tribute 
to  parents  through  setting  aside  a 
"Mother's  Day"  and  a  "Father's  Day." 
The  idea  of  setting  aside  such  a  day  as 
"National  Grandparents  Day"  was  con- 
ceived earlier  and  has  been  reintroduced 
in  this  Congress  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

While  in  this  age  of  family  planning 
and  of  a  new  morality,  which  appears  to 
be  approximately  equivalent  to  the  old 
immorality,  motherhood  may  have  fallen 
out  of  favor;  no  one  has  successfully 
knocked  grandparents  yet.  It  is  ironic, 
therefore,  that  while  we  honor  our  fa- 
thers and  our  mothers  through  special 
days,  this  society  has  been  totally  ne- 
glectful of  Its  patriarchs  and  matriarchs. 

As  one  American  who  has  a  maternal 
grandmother  101  years  young  and  still 
very  much  alive,  I  am  convinced  that 
grandparents  constitute  one  of  the  rich- 
est blessings  that  most  of  us  know  in 
life.  It  is,  therefore,  high  time  and  past 
time  that  we  honor  these  to  whom  honor 
is  clearly  due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  National  Grandparents 
Day. 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion is  enrolled  in  all  types  of  schools. 
This  compares  with  25  percent  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  19  percent  in  West  Ger- 
many, and  15  percent  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Abzug  for  today  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  KocH),  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Baker  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Osrald  R.  Ford),  on  account  of  illness. 


Mr.  CoNABLE,  for  1  hour  on  Tuesday. 
March  16,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Fish)  for  60  minutes  on 
March  11. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kemp)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rhodes,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Findley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Keating,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  for  45  min- 
utes, on  March  11. 

Mr.  Myers,  for  1  hour,  on  March  17. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  RtrppE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sandman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  5  minutes,  on 
March  11. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  30  minutes,  on  March 
11. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Ullman,  tomorrow,  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Randall,  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CoNABLE  for  10  minutes  today  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RousH  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  and  to  include  a  list  of 
cities  and  other  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kemp)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Shottp  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 
Mr.  MiNSHALL. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Devine. 
Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 


Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Skubttz  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Whalley. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  FVlton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Chisholu. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McFall  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Runnels. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Gettys  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Seiberling. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HUNCATE. 

Mr.  White  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  March  11,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

384.  A  letter  from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  transmitting  the  Insti- 
tutional Investor  summary  report,  pvirsuant 
to  section  19(e)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-64);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations. 

385.  A  letter  from  the  chief  scout  execu- 
tive. Boy  Scouts  of  America,  transmitting 
the  eist  Annual  Report  ol  the  Boy  Scouts 
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of  America  for  the  year  of  1970  (H.  Doc.  No. 
92-66):  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations 

386.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
lalatlon  to  prevent  the  losa  of  pay  and  al- 
lowances by  certain  officers  designated  for 
the  performance  of  duties  of  great  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

387.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  make  permanent  the 
authority  to  pay  special  allowances  to  de- 
pendents of  the  uniformed  services  to  offset 
expenses  incident  to  their  evacuation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

388.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  granting  of  relief  to  owners  of  l06t  or 
stolen  bearer  securities  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  Saline  Waters  1970  activities  In  the 
desalting  of  sea  and  brackish  waters,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  448.  82d  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

390.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Governor  of  Guam  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
Public  Law  90-601;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

391.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notification  of 
the  receipt  of  an  application  for  a  loan  and 
a  grant  from  the  Overland  Ditch  &  Reser- 
voir Co.,  Hotchklss,  Colo.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

392.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act; 
to  the  "Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

393.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  Increased  protection  for  con- 
sumers, prevent  consumer  fraud,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

394.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  Increased  warranty  protec- 
tion for  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

395.  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  report  on  progress  In  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution  for  calendar  year 
1970,  pursuant  to  section  313  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

396.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  and  improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  documentation  of  vessels;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

397.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
highway  relocation  assistance,  pursuant  to 
section  33  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

398.  A  letter  from  the  CocShalrmen,  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Commlaelon,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1970,  pursuant  to  section 
610  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
PuWlc  Works. 

Reckivku  From  tkz  Controller  Gener.vl 

399.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list  of 
the  reporta  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 


fice Issued  or  released  in  February  1971,  pur- 
suant to  section  234  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

400.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  adverse  effects  of  producing  the  AN/ 
SQS-26  surface  ship  sonar  system  for  service 
use  before  completion  of  development  and 
testing.  Department  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

401.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  unauthorized  retention.  In  the  working 
capital  fund,  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Department  of  Commerce,  of 
money  accumulated  for  earned  leave  of 
transferred  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

402.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  opportunity  for  substanlal  savings 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  by  printing 
military  service  newspapers  In  Southeast 
Asia  instead  of  airlift  from  Japan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
HJi.  6800.  A  bill  to  make  appropriations 
for  patient  care  and  special  health  services 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  6801.  A  bill  to  extend  disability  bene- 
fits under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  disabled  individuals  who  have  20  quarters 
of  social  security  coverage  during  an  80- 
quarter  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  5802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BEGICH: 
HJl.  6803.  A  bin  to  authorize  certain  addi- 
tions to  the  Sitka  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  5804.  A  bin  to  terminate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Camp,   Mr.   Colmer,   Mr.   Dorn,    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Land- 
GREBX,  Mr.  MizxLL,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
Mr.    SEBELrcrs,    and    Mr.    Yoitno    of 
Florida) : 
H.R.  5806.  A  bin  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
choice   of   Federal   employees    In    employee- 
management  relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
H.R.  6806.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  and 
others  against  misbranding,  false  invoicing, 
and  false  advertising  of  decorative  wood  and 
simulated  wood  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  5807.  A  bin  to  Insure  the  separation 
of  Federal  powers  by  amending  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  transferring  Jurisdiction 
over  unfair  labor  practice  and  representation 
cases  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Court,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  6808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1964  and  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion   (through   credit  or  refund)    from  the 
employees  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  self -employment  tax,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  5809.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govermnem 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  5810.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvama: 

H.R.  6311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  to  provide  health  Insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CAPFERY: 

HJi.  5812.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  holding 
of  terms  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  New  Orleans  Division  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  In  Houma,  La.; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  6813.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  2734« 
(a)  and  2734b(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  settlement,  under  inter- 
national agreements,  of  certain  claims  inci- 
dent to  the  noncombat  activities  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5814.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2736 
of  title  10,  Umted  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  finality  of  settlement  effected  under 
sections  2733,  2734,  2734a,  2734b,  or  2737; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Carit  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Con- 

ABLE)  : 

H.R.  5816.  A  bin  to  clarify  the  status  of 
funds  of  the  Treasury  deposited  with  the 
States  under  the  act  of  June  23,  1836;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 

H.R.  5816.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  12-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  monthly  bene- 
fits thereunder,  with  subsequent  cost-of-Uv- 
Ing  Increases  In  such  benefits,  and  to  raise  to 
$3,200  a  year  the  amount  oT  outside  earnings 
a  beneficiary  may  have  without  loss  of  bene- 
fits; to  the  Comzolttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

HJl.  6817.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945  to  prevent 
the  inxposltlon  thereunder  of  any  prohibi- 
tion on  the  Importation  Into  the  United 
States  of  any  strategic  and  critical  material 
from  any  free  world  country  for  so  long  as 
the  Importation  of  like  material  from  any 
Communist  country  is  not  prohibited  by  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AHalrs. 

H.R.  5818.  A  bin  to  aUevlate  multiple  State 
or  local  Income  taxation  of  an  Individual  and 
to  rediice  Income  taxes  imposed  by  States  or 
subdivisions  on  nonresidents  of  such  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

H.R.  5819.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  citizens'  suits  and  class  actions  In  the 
U.S.  district  courts  against  persons  respon- 
sible for  creating  certain  environmental  haz- 
ards: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  5820.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, with  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
$100,  and  to  increase  to  $2,400  a  year  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  a  beneficiary  may 
have  without  loss  of  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
CONTE,  Mr.  WnjJAM  D.  Ford,  Mr. 
Karth,  Mr.  McCloskxt,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Obet,  Mr.  Satlor, 
and  Mr.  Udall)  : 

H.R.  5821.  A  bin  to  extend  to  hawks  and 
owls  the  protection  now  accorded  to  bald  and 
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golden  eagles;    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  5822.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  all  income  of  a 
spouse  be  disregarded  In  determining  the  an- 
nual Income  of  a  veteran  for  pension  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 
H.R.  5823.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  lO-pw- 
cent  increase  in  the  rates  of  pension  paid  to 
veterans  of  the  Civil,  Indian,  and  Spanish- 
American  Wars,  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  such  veterans,  and  to  "old  law"  pension- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
ByMr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  5824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
txan   grants  to   assure  adequate   commuter 
service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the   Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Leo- 
CETT,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

CORMACK)  : 

H.R.  5825.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(3), 
section  8c(2),  section  8c(6)(I),  and  section 
8c (7)  (C)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FOR8YTHE : 

H.R.  6826.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  5827.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited samples  of  merchandise  and  other 
commodities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

H.R.  5828.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  allow 
for  greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts 
and  disbursements  from  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  within  which  the  Bank  is  authorized 
to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  its  authority 
to  issue,  against  fractional  reserves  and 
against  full  reserves.  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tees, to  authorize  the  Bank  to  issue  for  pur- 
chase by  any  purchaser  its  obligations  ma- 
turing subsequent  to  June  SO,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H.R.  5829.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited  samples  of  cigarettes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5830.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  regulations  re- 
quiring certain  modes  of  public  transporta- 
tion in  interstate  commerce  to  reserve  some 
seating  capacity  for  passengers  who  do  not 
smoke;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  HAGAN: 

Hit.  6831.  A  blU  to  end  discrimination  in 
the  availability  of  Federal  crop  insurance 
and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  crop  insurance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HALEY: 

Hit.  5832.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  and  medical  servicee 
for  any  disabUlty  of  a  World  War  I  combat 
veteran  and  his  wife  or  widow;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H.R.  6833.  A  blU  to  amend  the  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  5834.  A  bill  to  make  possible  impro- 
priate, economical,  and   accessible  learning 
opportunities  for  aU  adults,  both  for  their 
Individual  fulflUment  and  for  the  social  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  Nation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  tAbor. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJl   5835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29,   1888,  relating  to  the  prevention  of  ob- 
structive and  injurious  deposits  in  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,  to  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of  certain  licenses  and  permits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ViGORTTO,  and  Mr.  Talcott)  : 
H.R.  6836.  A  bUl  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  kill  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  In  in- 
terstate commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of  in- 
terstate commerce  for  such  purpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  6837.  A  blU  to  establish  a  survivor 
benefit  plan  for  members  of  the  armed 
services  and  to  equalize  the  retired  pay  of 
certain  former  members;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6838.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Lava  Beds  National  Monument  in 
California  as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  5839.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964,  with  respect  to  the 
tax   treatment  of   payments   received   from 
domestic  price  support  programs  in  certain 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California    (for 
hlmseU,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Wtatt,  and  Mr.  Sisk)  : 
"as,.  6840.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  method  for 
paying  costs  of  fires  caused  without  negli- 
gence   in   connection    with    national   forest 
timber  sales  operations;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlctilture. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  6841.  A  Ull  to  amend  the  MiUtary 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  extend  to 
Individuals  performing  civilian  work  pur- 
suant to  such  act  the  same  reemployment 
benefits  as  are  extended  to  peisons  Inducted 
thereunder  for  training  and  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  blmseU,  Mr. 
Steioer  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Keat- 
ing) : 
H.R.  6842.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  vol\intary  military  manpower; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER   (for  blmseU  and 
Mr.  Abxrnetht,  Mr.  Abottrezk,  Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Hungate,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Link,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay,  Mr.    Mills,    Mr.    Rarick,    Mr. 
RoNCAUo,  Mr.  Sebet.tps,  Mr.  Skttbitz, 
Mr.  Stubbletdeld,  Mr.  Vioorito,  Mr. 
White,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  5843.  A  blH  to  provide  for  thorough 
health  and  sanitation  Inspection  of  all  live- 
stock   products    Imported    into   the   United 
States,  and  for  other  purix)se6;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ryan)  : 
"RR.  5844.  A  bill;  National  Public  Employee 
Relations  Act;    to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt,  Mr.  Edwards  of  CalUomla,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.    RoYBAL,    Mr.    Ryan,    and    Mr. 
Waldie)  : 
YLS..  5846.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Military 
Procurement  Act  of  1970  to  prohibit  the  fu- 
ture transportation,  deployment,  storage,  or 
disposal  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
munitions  outside  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  li<r.  PATMAN  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Ashley,  and  Mr.  WmNAU.) : 
B.S..  5846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  E]g>ort-Im- 
port  Bank  Act  of  1946,  a«  amended,  to  allow 
for  greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States,  to  exclude  Bank  recelpU 
and  disbursements  from  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
period  within  which  the  Bank  Is  authorized 
to  exercise  its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its  authority 
to  Issue,  against  fractional  reserves  and 
against  full  reserves.  Insurance  and  guaran- 
tees, to  authorize  the  Bank  to  issue  for  pur- 
chase by  any  purchaser  its  obligations  ma- 
turing subsequent  to  June  30,  1976,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  6847.  A  bin  to  provide  for  disclosures 
designed  to  elicit  a  balance  of  expression  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  legislative  meas- 
ures, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  6848.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  Incurred  by  growers,  manu- 
facturers, packers,  and  distributors  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  barring  of  the  use  of  cyclamates 
In  food  after  extensive  Inventories  of  foods 
containing  such  substances  had  been  pre- 
pared or  packed  or  packaging,  labeling,  and 
other  materials  had  been  prepared  in  good- 
faith  reliance  on  the  confirmed  official  listing 
of  cyclamates  as  generally  recognized  as  safe 
for  use  in  food  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  6849.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
to  provide  for  Insured  operating  loans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  5850.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  unUormed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
HJl.    6861.   A   bill   to   provide   additional 
benefits  for  podiatry  officers  In  the  unUormed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  5852.  A  bin  to  facilitate  the  entry 
into  the  United   States  of  aliens  who  are 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U5.  citizens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 
HJB.  6863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  an  increase  in  the 
appropriations  authorization  for  the  Com- 
mission on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   R08TENK0WSKI    (for   hlm- 
seU,  Mr.   Addabbo,   Mr.    Annttnzio, 
Mr.  BiNGRAu.  Mr.  Bollino,  Mr.  Bub- 
ton,  Mr.  Btbne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Carney,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Chsbholic)  : 
H.R.    6854.   A   bin   to   amend   the   Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  author- 
ize certain  gn'ants  to  assure  adequate  com- 
muter service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By   Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI    (for   him- 
self,   Mr.    Collins    of    Illinois,   Mr. 
Coughlin,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  CalUomla,  Mr.  En,- 
berg,    Mr.   Green   of   Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  GuDE,  and  Mr.  Halpeen)  : 
H.R.   5855.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  author- 
ize certain  grants  to  assure  adequate  com- 
muter service  in  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 
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By    Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI    (for    him- 
self,  Mrs.   Hansin    of   Washington, 
Mr.  Hamunoton,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachtisetts,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.    Johnson    of    California,    Mr. 
Klucztnski,  Mr.  Madden,  and  Mr. 
Mktcalfx)  : 
"BR.  5856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain  grants   to   assure   adequate   commuter 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI    (for   him- 
self, Mr.  McCloet,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
MiNisH,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mttrpht  of  New  York, 
Mr.    Murphy    of    Illinois,    and    Mr. 
O'Neili.)  : 
H.R.  5857.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain  grants   to   assure   adequate   commuter 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By    Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI    (for   him- 
self,  Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Podeix,    Mr. 
PucrN8Ki,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Roonet  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  St  Germain,  and 
Mr.  ScHEtrzR)  : 
H.R.  5858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain   grants   to   assure   adequate    commuter 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By    Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI    (for    him- 
self, Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Sei- 
BERUKO,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wolft,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Nix)  : 
H.R.  5859.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain  grants   to   Eissure   adequate   commuter 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Cxirrency. 

My  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.R.  5860.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Science  and  Technology,  and  to  transfer 
certain  agencies  and  functions  to  such  De- 
partment; to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
H.R.  5861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the 
employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  the  self-employment  tax.  In  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  5862.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  losses  Incurred  by  growers,  manufacturers, 
packers,  and  distributors  as  a  result  of  the 
barring  of  the  use  of  cyclamates  Jn  food  after 
extensive  inventories  of  foods  containing 
such  substances  has  been  prepared  or  packed 
or  packaging,  labeling,  and  other  materials 
had  been  prepared  in  good-faith  reliance  on 
the  confirmed  official  listing  of  cyclamates 
as  generally  recognized  as  safe  for  use  in  food 
under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  5863.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish  out- 
patient dental  services  and  treatment  for 
a  non -service-connected  disability  to  any  war 
veteran  who  has  a  permanent  total  disability 
from  a  service-connected  dlseblllty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6864.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  wartime  bene- 
fits to  veterans  who  served  between  January 


1,  1961  and  August  6,  1964;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5865.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prevent  the 
charging  of  fees  or  discounts  In  salee  guaran- 
teed under  the  Veterans'  Administration  loan 
guarantee  programs,  excepc  as  authorized;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  5866.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  maximum 
burial  and  funeral  expense  payment  for  a 
veteran  to  $400  and  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  not  to  exceed  $150  for 
the  purchase  of  a  burial  plot;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  6867.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  12-percent 
across-the-board  increase  In  monthly  bene- 
fits thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  5868.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  Increase 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities 
tliroughout  the  Nation  by  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  comprehensive  community 
colleges;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN: 
H.R.  5869.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  5870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  avoid  Interruptions  of  railroad 
transportation  that  threaten  national  safety 
and  health  by  reason  of  labor  disputes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  5871.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  having  40  or  more  quarters  of 
coverage,  the  number  of  years  which  may  be 
disregarded  in  computing  such  individual's 
average  monthly  wage,  and  to  provide  that, 
for  benefit  computation  purposes,  a  man's 
Insured  status  and  average  monthly  wage 
will  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  an  age-62  cutoff 
(the  same  as  presently  provided  In  the  case 
of  women) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  5872.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  restore  the  system 
of  recomputation  of  retired  pay  for  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  5873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  actual 
entitlement  to  a  social  security  benefit  shall 
not  have  the  effect  of  reducing  an  individ- 
ual's railroad  retirement  annuity  by  depriv- 
ing such  individual  of  the  full  advantage  of 
the  so-called  social  security  guarantee  for- 
mula In  the  computation  of  his  or  her  an- 
nuity; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

ByMr.  BADILLO: 
H.R.  5874.  A  bill  to  repeal  subsection    (c) 
of  section  245  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  to  permit  adjustment  of  status 
of  persons  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  aliens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BEGICH: 
H.R.  5875.  A  bill  to  permit  all  compensa- 
tion paid   at  regular  rates   to  certain  em- 
ployees  of   the   Alaska   Railroad    to   be   in- 
cluded  in    the    computation    of   their   civil 
service   retirement   annuities;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.R.  5876.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Congress 
shall  establish  a  budget  ceiling  for  each  fis- 
cal year,  and  to  provide  that  appropriation 
acts  which  violate  any  such  ceiling  shall  re- 


quire a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
H.R.  5877.  A  bill  to  permit  State  agreements 
for  coverage  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJl.  5878.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  607  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
retirement  of  civilian  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  5879.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  salary  of  a  full-time  policeman  or 
other  State  or  local  law  enforcement  officer 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.R.  5880.  A  bill  to  establish  annual  im- 
port quotas  on  certain  textile  and  footwear 
articles;    to    the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

H.R.  5881.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts- 
H.R.   5882.   A   biU    to  provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.R.  5883.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  401(e) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  have 
authority  to  regulate  the  type  of  service  per- 
formed by  an  air  carrier  under  the  terms  of 
any  certificate  Issued  under  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  6884.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
distribution of  unused  quota  numbers;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5885.  A  bill  to  prohibit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  from  dump- 
ing or  permitting  the  dumping  of  dredglngs 
and  other  refuse  materials  into  any  navigable 
water;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Job  training  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain 
awards  in  recognition  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment In  the  field  of  sports  shall  be  excluded 
from  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5888.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of 
leather  footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  6889.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  compensate  certain  per- 
mittees where  permits  for  summer  or  recre- 
ation-type residences  on  national  forest 
lands  are  terminated  and  not  renewed,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultiire. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  6890.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  make  It  clear  that 
hearings  conducted  with  respect  to  claims 
thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  5891.  A  bin  to  accord  duty-free  status 
to  Imported  plywood  of  lauan  or  Philippine 
mahogany  suitable  for  use  as  doorsklns;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
H.R.  6892.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  right  of  entry  for  mining  pur- 
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poses  with  respect  to  certain  real  property 
located  In  Kern  County,  Calll.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  5893.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  encourage  higher 
education,  and  particularly  the  private  fund- 
ing thereof,  by  authorizing  a  deduction  from 
gross  Income  reasonable  amounts  contribu- 
ted to  a  qualified  higher  education  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purpose  of 
funding  the  higher  education  of  his  depend- 
ents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.   5894.  A   bill  to  amend   the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  Increase  the  loan  limi- 
tation on  certain  loans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  5895.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birth- 
day of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  as  a  legal 
public   holiday;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  5396.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  acquire  certain 
land  In  the  vicinity  of  Fresno.  Calif.,  to  grant 
such  land  to  the  University  of  California  if 
certain  conditions  are  met,  to  construct  a 
medical  center  on  a  reserved  portion  of  such 
land,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Minshall,  and  Mr. 
Whitehurst)  : 
H.R.  5897.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  607  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
retirement  of  civilian  members  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  5898.  A  bill  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  defense  contractors  engaged  in 
the  furnishing  of  defense  material  to  the 
United  States,  In  providing  for  an  orderly 
conversion  from  defense  to  civilian  produc- 
tion, and  to  assure,  through  such  coopera- 
tion, that  the  United  States  and  such  de- 
fense contractors  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  arising  out  of  the  economic  con- 
version and  diversification  required  by  rea- 
son of  the  changing  defense  needs  of  the 
United  States,  to  provide  for  such  an  orderly 
conversion  in  an  effort  to  minimize,  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  hardships  and  other  dis- 
ruptive factors  likely  to  be  encountered  by 
defense  workers  and  their  families  and  by 
communities  dependent  upon  defense  indus- 
try as  a  result  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5899.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  In  order  to  mod- 
ify the  national  policy  with  respect  to  the 
protection  of  lands  traversed  in  developing 
transportation  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.J.  Res.  450.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  second  Sun- 
day of  October  of  each  year  as  "National 
Grandparents  E>ay";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DULSKI: 
H.J.  Ree.  451.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  last  schoolday  In  April  as  "Na- 
tional Pledge  Allegiance  to  Our  Flag  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  KEMP: 
H.J.  Res.  452.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  April  30,  1971 
as  "Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  Our  Flag  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.J.  Res.  453.  Joint  resolution  designation 


of  third  week  of  April  of  each  year  as  "Earth 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  MARTIN: 
H.J.  Res.  454.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  of  each  year  as  "American  History 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH : 
H.J.  Res.  455.  Joint  resolution  prop)oslng  r.n 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   SEBELIUS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Shriver,  Mr.  AsotTREZK,  Mr.  Hansen 
of    Idaho,    Mr.    Martin,    Mr.    Mc- 
Collister,   Mr.   Melcher,   Mr.   Roy, 
and  Mr.  Shotjp)  : 
H  J.  Res.  456.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  1974  Centennnal  Celebration  observing 
the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of 
Hard  Red  Winter  Wheat;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.J.  Res.  457.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.J.  Res.  458.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  week  In  November  which  Includes 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  each  year  as  "National 
Family   Week";    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.   Con.   Res.    198.   Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 
H.  Con.  Res.  199.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
create  a  select  Joint  committee  to  conduct 
an  investigation  and  study  of  an  alarm  sys- 
tem for  the  Capitol  Building  and  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Office  Buildings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  Of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Bergland,   Mr.   Brinkley, 
Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Spence,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geo- 
gla): 
H.   Con.   Res.   200.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  policy  of  consolidation  of  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  local  boards  of  the 
Selective  Service  System;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   SEIBERLING: 
H.   Con.   Res.   201.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  U.S.  policy  In  Southeast  Asia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 
H.  Res.  285.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the   Investigations  and 
studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution  18: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.  Res.  286.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  permit  the 
presentation  and  recognition  In  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  holders  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.    Res.    287.    Resolution    to    express    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  rela- 
tive  to   the   relations   between    the   United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.  Res.  288.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for   the   expenses   of   the   investigation   and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  109, 
92d  Congress;   to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
H.  Res.  289.  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives   to  entitle 
the  minority  party  members  on  the  stand- 
ing committees  to  not  less  than  one-third 


of  the  fimds  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  Investigative  staffs  pursuant  to  expense 
resolutions;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.  Res.  290.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  170: 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BEGICH: 
H.R.   5900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Borbrldge,   Jr.;    to   the    Ccwnmlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRAY: 

H.R.  5901.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chun- 
Ying  &a:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York : 

HJi.  5902.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Doctor 
Trlponla  Artlenda;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6903.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Binettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5904.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rl- 
cardo  J.  Crudo  and  his  wife,  Antonla  Yulo 
Crudo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6905.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cucuzza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5906.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cusumano,  his  wife,  Maria  Crlstlna  Cusu- 
mano,  and  their  son,  Giovanni  Cusumano; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5907.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
D'Aguanno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5908.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
D'Angelo,  his  wife.  Rose  D'Angelo,  and  Ono- 
frto  D'Angelo  and  his  wife,  Franceses 
D'Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6909.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Marrone,  his  wife,  Lulsa  Marrone,  and  their 
minor  child,  Lulgl  Marrone;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5910.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 
Mlschel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 

H.R.  5911.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Angela 
PugUsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5912.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Hazle  Ann 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Michael  Mlklo  Yamaguchl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 

H.R.  5914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yerk  Fel 
Sze;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  5916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georglos 
Gerakarls;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5916.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Umberto 
Maccarone;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado : 
H.R.    5917.    A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Jose 
Becerra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN : 
^_H3.  5918.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenza 
■Nunzlata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  5919.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Roger  W. 
Wlshart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  6920.    A    bin    for    the   relief    of   Miss 
Giorgla  Terranova;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  6921.    A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Ena 
Oaymes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 
HJl.  5922.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  VlrgUlo 
Lazaro  Domingo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  5923.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Nguyen  Thl  Le  TlntUnd  &nd  Susan  Plntl&nd; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  5934.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pas- 
quallna  T.  Ck>lavlta  and  her  minor  child, 
Donato  Antonio  Colavlta;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHMTTZ: 
H.R.  5925.    A   bill   for   the    relief   of   Park 
Choong    Kyu;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLPP: 
H.R.  5926.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Carollo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WTUE: 
H.R.  5927.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  8.  Sgt. 
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J.  C.  Bell,  Jr.,  n.8.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

55.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  rela- 
tive to  creating  a  national  health  security 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

56.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  allowing  a 
credit  against  Federal  Income  tax  for  slot 
machine  taxes  used  to  support  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

40.  By  Mr.  RUNNELS:  Petition  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Compact  Commission;  support  of  S. 
520:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

41.  By  Mr.  RUNNELS:  Petition  of  Otero 
County  Commission,  county  of  Otero,  Alamo- 
gordo,  N.  Mex..  supporting  the  principle  of 
revenue-sharing  legislation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

42.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Council,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.,  relative  to  Fed- 
eral-State revenue  sharing;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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RESEARCH  NEEDS   EXIST  IN  DIET 
AND  HEALTH 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time 
we  have  heard  charges,  countercharges, 
and  counter-counter  charges  with  regard 
to  the  relationship  between  diet  and 
heart  disesise.  cholesterol,  and  good 
health. 

An  interesting  article  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Waslaington  Post  which 
shows  once  again  that  disagreements  in 
this  area  still  exist.  In  fact,  says  the  ar- 
ticle, "without  doubt,  no  consensus  in 
the  scientific  community  about  the  pos- 
sible harm  done  by  unsaturated  fats  is 
in  sight." 

In  light  of  constant  and  seemingly  un- 
challenged statements  in  the  past  which 
tend  to  imply  there  was  no  question 
about  the  relationship  between  the  con- 
sumption of  fats  and  heart  disease,  this 
statement  may  surprise  some  people. 

But,  it  is  a  statement  which  reflects 
the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  research  in 
this  area  is  still  going  on.  And  it  is  there, 
Mr.  Speaker,  where  this  issue  should  be 
settled.  I  cannot  agree  more  with  those 
who  believe  that  it  is  time  we  stop  trying 
to  face  complex  questions  of  heaHh  and 
the  public  welfare  through  magazine  ads 
and  television  promotions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  in 
the  Record: 
Heabt  Claims  Pkobed:   PDA,  PTTC  Question 

POLTUNSATUHATB    AdS 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

'Pot  a  dozen  years,  Americans  have  been 
confronted  with  advertisements  In  medical 
and  lay  publications  that  encourage  use  of 
polyunsaturated  fats,  usually  as  margarines 
or  oils,  as  a  means  to  reduce  the  risk  of  heart 
disease. 

Presently,  claims  made  in  such  ads  for  mar- 
garines are  under  scrutiny  by  two  federal 
agencies,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  agencies'  Investigations  are  under  way, 
moreover,  as  medical  researchers  are  report- 
ing findings  that  heating  polyunsaturates  at 
"temperatures  that  are  typical  for  family 
cooking"  leads  to  resaturatlon  of  the  fats — 
thereby  possibly  negating  the  purpose  for 
which  polyunsaturates  are  advertised. 


One  full-page  ad  of  this  kind,  for  a  widely 
sold  cornoll  margarine,  has  appeared  fre- 
quently In  numerous  medical  journals. 

A  photograph  of  a  boy  dominates  the  top 
half  of  the  ad.  He  Is  blowing  at  candles — 
eight  of  them — on  a  birthday  cake. 

"Is  there  a  heart  attack  in  his  future?" 
the  caption  aslu. 

"More  and  more  doctors,"  the  upbeat  an- 
swer In  the  text  begins,  "are  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  time  to  deal  with 
coronary  disease  is  30  to  40  years  before  it  Is 
likely  to  occur. 

"That  is  why  they  are  recommending  good 
dietary  practices,  especially  the  low-saturated 
fat  diet — not  only  for  the  heart  patient,  but 
for  people  of  all  age  groups — as  a  means  of 
controlling  blood  cholesterol  and  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  coronary  diseases  later  on. 

"Such  a  regimen,  of  course.  Involves  the 
substitution  of  vegetable  oils  for  animal  fats 
wherever  possible  . . ." 

In  publications  for  laymen,  the  manufac- 
tvirer  picks  up  the  same  theme,  but  points 
it  directly  at  parents 

"Should  an  8-year-old  worry  about  cho- 
lesterol?" asks  the  caption  in  an  often-pub- 
lUhed  ad. 

Again,  the  answer  Is  hopeful:  Fathers  and 
mothers  who  take  the  precaution  of  giving 
their  children  corn-oil  margarine,  Flelsch- 
man's,  In  this  case,  are  acting  to  reduce  "one 
important  risk  to  coronary  disease" 

Over  the  years,  such  ads,  along  with  simi- 
lar messages  from  non-commercial  eources — 
the  appeals  to  physicians  reinforcing  those 
to  laymen,  and  vice- versa,  have  hammered 
home  an  Implied  fear: 

To  refrain  from  recommending  such  mar- 
garines and  oils  may  be  to  invite  negligently 
the  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels 
that,  each  year,  cause  the  deaths  of  more 
than  a  half -million  Americans 

For  millions,  meanwhile,  such  messages 
have  made  the  avoidance  of  animal  (sat- 
urated) fats  part  of  the  conventional  good- 
health  wisdom  for  millions. 

In  the  process,  an  enormoiis  market  has 
been  built  up  for  polyunsaturated  fats 
(mainly,  corn,  cottonseed,  safflower  and  soy 
oils.  Peanut  and  olive  oils,  which  are  highly 
monosaturated,  do  not  alter  blood  choles- 
terol levels.  Coconut  oil  and  cocoa  butter 
are  almost  completely  saturated) . 

But  Is  it  known  that  lowering  the  levels 
of  lipids  (cholesterol  or  other  fatty  sub- 
stances) in  the  blood  helps  to  preserve  health 
and  life? 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  says 
that  despite  a  large  amount  of  evidence, 
some  of  It  conflicting,  the  case  has  not  been 
proved. 

For  that  reason,  the  FDA  requires  phar- 
maceutical manufacturers  to  Include  an  "Im- 
portant note"  in  every  ad  for  prescription 
medicines  that  lower  blood  lipid  levels. 


It  has  not  been  established,  the  note  re- 
minds physicians,  whether  drug-Induced  de- 
creases in  serum  lipids  have  "a  detrimental,  a 
beneficial,  or  no  effect  on  the  morbidity  or 
mortality  due  to  atherosclerosis  or  coronary 
heart  disease.  Several  years  will  be  required 
before  cxirrent  Investigations  can  yield  an 
answer  to  this  question." 

Many  eminent  men  of  medicine  share  this 
view.  "After  20  years  and  several  hundred 
million  dollars,"  Vanderbllt  University  bio- 
chemist George  Mann  has  said,  "we  still  do 
not  see  any  convincing  evidence"  In  support 
of  the  "overpromoted  and  overpubllclzed"  di- 
etary concept  of  the  management  of  heart 
disease. 

In  the  prestigious  Lilly  Lecture  before  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  last  April, 
Swedish  research  scientist  Lars  Werko  said: 

"Despite  considerable  effort,  nobody  has 
been  able  to  demonstrate  that  It  Is  possible 
to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  .  .  .  heart  disease 
by  lowering  serum  cholesterol." 

Tet,  In  ads  for  foods  that  have  the  same 
purpose  as  the  drugs — that  Is,  to  lower  blood 
lipid  levels — no  such  cautionary  advice  ap- 
pears. 

For  example,  a  physician  going  through 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation may  see  the  "Important  note"  on 
one  page,  In  an  ad  for  a  drug.  But  In  the 
pages  where  there  are  ads  for  cholesterol- 
lowering  foods  he  never  sees  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Yet  the  secretary  of  the  AMA's  Council  on 
Foods,  Dr.  Philip  L.  White,  told  a  recent 
meeting  of  food  editors.  "We  are  all  tired  by 
now  of  the  unending  advertisements  for  oils 
and  margarines  that  promise  to  clear  our 
arteries  In  much  the  same  way  a  drain  clean- 
er works." 

The  inconsistency  of  the  medicine  and 
food  ads  Is  the  product  of  a  bureaucratic  di- 
vision of  legal  responsibilities  between  the 
FDA  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  PDA  Is  able  to  require  the  "Important 
note"  In  drug  ads  because  It  has  responsibil- 
ity to  be  sure  that  advertising  as  well  as 
labeling  of  prescription  drugs  Is  truthful 
and  balanced.  It  has  no  Jurisdiction  over 
the  advertising  of  foods. 

In  previously  undisclosed  correspondence 
prompted  by  Dr.  Edward  R.  Plnckney,  a  Bev- 
erly Hills.  Calif.,  internist,  FDA  Commission- 
er Charles  C.  Edwards  has  said  that  his  agen- 
cy would  not  permit  the  claims  now  In  the 
margarine  ads  to  be  made  In  the  labeling 
over  which  the  FDA  does  have  Jurisdiction. 

If  such  claims  were  to  be  made  in  the 
labels.  Dr.  Edwards  told  Rep.  L.  H.  Fountain 
(D-N.C.) ,  chairman  of  the  House  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Subcommittee,  the  FDA 
"would  regard  the  products  as  mlsbranded" 
and  would  seize  them. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Edwards  said,  "we  are  consider- 
ing    strengthening     the     prohibitions"    on 
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claims  of  the  type  made  In  three  sample  mar- 
gvine  ads  submitted  to  him  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

In  the  absence  of  an  effort  by  the  FDA 
to  treat  the  advertised  margarines  legally  not 
only  as  foods,  but  also  as  "drugs"  promoted 
for  the  prevention  of  disease,  possible  action 
U  up  to  the  FTC,  because  It  has  responsi- 
bility for  food  advertising. 

A  few  days  after  the  Flelshmann  margarine 
ad  captioned,  "Should  an  8- Year-Old  Worry 
About  Cholesterol?"  appeared  in  last  Novem- 
ber's Readers  Digest,  the  commission's  Food 
tnd  Drug  Advertising  Division  began  an  In- 
vestigation. 

The  staff  sought  "to  determine  whether 
that  ad  and  similar  ads  .  .  .  were  in  viola- 
tion of  any  statutes  which  the  commission 
enforces.  Joseph  Martin  Jr.,  the  FTC's  general 
counsel,  said  on  Feb.  18  In  response  to  an 
Inquiry  from  Fountain. 

"The  staff  advises  me  that  Its  investigation 
Rtiould  be  completed  within  the  next  week 
and  that  It  will  be  enforcing  appropriate  en- 
forcement recommendations  to  the  commls- 
tlon."  Martin  said. 

The  differing  FTC-FDA  policies  have  been 
but  a  symptom  of  the  confusion  that  besets 
a  troubled  medlcal-sclentlflc  community  as 
It  grapples  with  the  mysteries  of  coronary 
and  atherosclerotic  heart  diseases. 

Dr.  Plnckney,  the  Beverly  Hills  Internist, 
has  assembled  "ample  evidence"  for  possibly 
the  most  Ironical  twist  of  all:  that  heating 
polyunsaturates  such  as  corn  oil  tends  to 
"resaturate"  them. 

Plnckney,  an  author  and  former  professor 
of  medicine  at  Loma  Linda  College  of  Medi- 
cine, presents  his  case  In  a  paper  prepared 
for  the  recent  Southern  California  meeting 
of  the  American  College  of  Physicians  in 
Palm  Springs. 

Cooking  with  polyunsaturates  would — "If 
the  advertised  claims  for  these  products  are 
accepted  at  face  value — defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  polyunsaturates  are  commer- 
cially promoted,"  he  said. 

Besaturatlon  by  heating,"  he  went  on, 
"happens  at  times  and  temperatures  that 
are  typical  for  family  cooking." 

"But  the  degree  of  saturation  becomes 
worse  U  the  fat  or  oil  Is  reused  (as  is  a  com- 
mon custom  among  housewives),"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"Even  mcwe  dangerous — again,  assuming 
saturated  fats  are  as  dangerous  as  ihey  are 
e(»mnerclally  exploited — are  the  fats  and  oils 
used  in  restaurants  and  commercial  cooking 
establishments,  where  this  oooklng  media  Is 
s(Hnetimes  kept  at  high  temperatures  for 
months  at  a  time,  or  are  reheated  dally  (new 
fat  or  oil  being  added,  when  necessary,  to 
maintain  the  proper  cooking  level  .  .  ." 

Plnckney  contends  that  In  addition  to  sat- 
urating vegetable  oils,  heating  makes  them 
harmful  In  other  ways.  Both  contentions 
have  been  disputed.  But  Plnckney's  "main 
point"  U: 

".  .  .  That  It  would  eeem  to  me  to  be 
negligence  on  the  part  of  physicians  to  advise 
the  use  of  polyunsaturated  fata  and  oils — 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  laboratory-meas- 
ured blood  cholesterol  and  other  fats —  with- 
out stressing  the  fact  that  such  oils  and  fats 
should  not  be  heated,  or  used  in  cooking." 

(The  phrase,  "laboratory  measure"  reflects 
evidence  that  stress — along  with  such  other 
(acttx's  as  lack  of  exercise  and  cigarette 
smoking — can  elevate  blood  cholesterol. 

(".  .  .  making  the  patient  heart-conscious 
every  time  he  sits  down  to  eat"  could  have 
a  Bdf -defeating  affect,  Plnckney  contends.  It 
Is  even  "quite  possible  that  the  single  act  of 
drawing  blood  from  a  patient — especially 
when  the  patient  Is  made  aware  that  the 
blood  sample  Is  Intended  to  reveal  the  con- 
dition of  his  heart — could  alter  the  resultant 
cholesterol  value  to  a  false,  elevated  read- 
ing.") 

As  noted,  the  regulatory  agencies  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  foods  do  not  require  either 
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the  labeling  or  the  advertising  to  disclose 
possible  hazards  In  heating  the  oils.  Neither 
do  other  primary  Information  sources. 

The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  (a 
unit  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health), 
for  example,  has  a  set  of  printed  guidelines 
for  treating  certain  patients  with  an  elevated 
level  of  blood  cholesterol. 

Recommend  polyunsaturates  for  "broiling, 
baking,  or  frying,"  as  well  as  for  "popping 
com,"  the  guidelines  urge  physicians. 

The  American  Heart  Association  long  has 
encouraged  the  use  of  polyunsaturated  fats 
to  replace  a  portion  of  the  saturated  fat  In 
the  diet. 

The  organization  has  drawn  a  rebuke  for 
this  advice  from  the  conservative  American 
Medical  Association.  Dr.  White  of  the  AMA's 
Council  of  Foods,  in  his  talk  to  food  editors, 
said  the  American  Heart  Association's  pro- 
motional messages  sometimes  have  been  con- 
fusing because  no  one  really  has  pinned 
down  the  relation  of  diet  to  heart  disease. 

In  encouraging  use  of  poljrunsaturated  fats 
the  AHA  has  not  referred  to  evidence  that 
heating  them  possibly  could  be  harmful. 

The  AHA  has  no  "rigid"  position  on  the 
matter,  a  spokesman  in  New  York  City  said. 
Rather,  he  said,  the  AHA,  as  of  now,  simply 
does  not  regard  as  adequate  the  evidence  of 
poeslble  111  effects  from  heating  the  oils. 

This  puts  the  AHA  at  an  opposite  pole 
from  Dr.  Plnckney.  For  the  past  two  years, 
he  has  researched  the  medical  and  scientific 
literature,  has  exchanged  letters  with  officials 
of  the  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  and  others, 
and  has  tested  his  views  before  his  peers  In 
articles  and  letters  In  the  Annals  of  Internal 
Medicine  and  other  Journals. 

Plnckney's  new  ptaper  Is  to  be  published  In 
"Medical  Counterpoint,"  which  Is  widely  cir- 
culated among  Internists.  Its  editor,  Dr.  Mark 
D.  Altschule,  an  assistant  clinical  professor 
of  medicine  at  Harvard,  shares  Plnckney's 
views  on  the  possible  hazards  of  heating 
polyunsaturates  (and.  In  addition,  contends 
that  blood  cholesterol  "cannot  have  a  pri- 
mary role"  In  causing  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease). 

Those  who  would  dispute  Plnckney  and 
Altschule  face  some  awkward  statistics. 

In  the  years  1909-65,  the  proportion  of 
cholesterol  in  the  American  diet  has  changed 
hardly  at  all,  while  the  rate  of  coronary 
heart  disease  (CHD)  has  skyrocketed. 

Reporting  this  last  July,  Dr.  Harold  A. 
Kahn  of  the  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  said, 
"The  increased  risk  of  CHD  rep>orted  to  have 
occurred  over  this  period  is  not  related  to 
dietary  fat  changes  to  a  very  Important  de- 
gree." 

During  the  more  than  13  years  in  which 
physicians  In  large  numbers  have  tried  to 
control  serum  cholesterol  and  CHD  through 
dietary  changes,  Plnckney  pointed  out: 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  re- 
ported an  Increase  in  heart  disease. 

But  Japan,  where  there  has  been  a  large 
Increase  In  the  consumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, eggs  and  saturated  fat  foods  since  1955. 
has  had  a  14  per  cent  decrease  in  heart  at- 
tack deaths,  according  to  the  WHO. 

In  a  letter  responding  to  Inquiries  from 
fellow  physicians,  Plnckney  s&ld  that  the 
following  have  provided  "a  direct  refutation 
for  the  use  of  heated  unsaturated  fats  in  the 
diet  for  the  proclaimed  prevention  and 
therapy  of  heart  disease:" 

Dr.  David  Krltchevsky,  an  organic  chemist 
at  the  famed  Wlstar  Institute  In  Philadel- 
phia, has  shown,  Plnckney  said,  "that  heat- 
ing an  unsaturated  fat  (especially  com  oil) 
to  200  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  15  minutes  (far 
less  than  normal  home  cooking  temperature 
and  time)  actually  enhanced  atherosclerosis 
In  animals."  Plckney  noted  that  "inferential 
animal  studies"  were  the  basis  for  the  re- 
moval of  synthetic  sweeteners  from  the  mar- 
ket. 

Dr.  Antolne  Qattereau,  director  of  the  Nu- 
trition Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
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treal's  Clinical  Research  Institute,  has  writ- 
ten Plnckney,  "I  totally  agree  with  you"  that 
resaturatlon  occurs  with  heating. 

Oils  chemist  Fred  Kummerow  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois'  Bumsldes  Research  Lab- 
oratory, also  agrees  that  heating  resaturatea 
fats. 

"In  household  operations  I  dont  think 
there's  much  trouble,"  he  said.  "It's  the  res- 
taurant friers  that  are  dangerous  because 
they  use  the  same  hydrogenated  fats  over 
and  over  again.  In  Germany  these  kinds  of 
fats  are  banned." 

Some  householders,  especially  among  the 
poor,  also  use  fats  over  and  over,  figuring 
they  cannot  afford  to  throw  them  away. 

Other  scientists  who  say  that  heating  sat- 
urates unsaturated  fats  include:  Drs.  Lau- 
rance  M.  Hursh,  director  of  health  services 
and  professor  of  health  sciences  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  Dr.  Penny  Wells,  di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Public  Health  Lab- 
oratory at  UCLA. 

Resaturatlon  Is  by  no  means  the  only  con- 
cern. Questions  have  also  been  raised  by  re- 
searchers, for  example,  as  to  whether  heating 
polyunsaturated  fats  caxises  the  formation 
of  peroxides,  which  destroy  cells,  or  decreases 
the  fats'  content  of  linolelc  acid — the  Ingre- 
dient the  American  Heart  association  con- 
siders to  be  what  makes  them  valuable.  Fur- 
ther, one  study  Indicates  the  possibility  that 
the  likelihood  of  cancer  Increases  In  persons 
who  depend  heavily  on  polyunsaturated  fat 
for  a  long  time. 

All  the  adverse  findings  cited  here  are 
sharply  disputed  by  scientists  with  Impres- 
sive credentials  and  unquestioned  integrity. 

Without  doubt,  no  consensus  In  the  scien- 
tific community  about  the  possible  harm 
done  by  the  unsaturated  fats  Ls  In  sight. 

But  even  among  those  who  disagree  on  the 
possibility  of  harmful  effects,  there  are  many 
who  agree  with  Dr.  Plnckney  that  It  Is  Inex- 
cusable for  the  federal  government  to,  say. 
allow  one  of  Its  agencies  not  to  Impose  on 
food  advertisers  the  same  requirements  that 
another  of  Its  agencies  Imposes  on  drug  ad- 
vertisers. 

Nor  is  there  likely  to  be  a  permanent  lack 
of  consensus  on  two  other  Issues  raised  by 
Plnckney  In  his  paper: 

That  answers  must  be  found,  through  re- 
search, to  such  crucial  questions  as  what 
happens  to  the  cholesterol  that  diet  or  drvigs 
takes  out  of  the  blood?  Where  in  the  body 
does  It  go? 

That  advertising  promoting  a  dietary  ap- 
proach to  cholesterol  control  and  prevention 
of  heart  disease,  and  messages  from  the 
American  Heart  Association  that  do  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  are  not  the  best  way 
to  handle  one  of  the  most  serious  health 
problems  of  mankind. 


TURNING  SWORDS  INTO 
PLOWSHARES 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  nxnvois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sin- 
gle most  destructive  weapon  the  world 
has  ever  known  Is  in  the  process  of  being 
tamed  by  American  scientists.  This  front 
page  report  greeted  every  reader  of  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning.  Experi- 
ments have  recently  been  conducted  in 
order  to  find  ways  to  safely  contedn  the 
energy  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  and  the 
scientists  conducting  those  experiments 
not  only  suggest  that  this  energy  can  be 
used  most  effectively  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, but  they  also  state  that  when  it 
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Is  made  ready  for  use  it  will  produce 
only  a  fraction  of  the  radioactive  by- 
products that  an  atomic  plant  does. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
achievement  in  the  interests  of  man's 
humanity  tlian  to  turn  devEistating  weap- 
ons into  instruments  of  peace  and 
sources  of  energy  which  will  not  blemish 
our  planet's  environment.  As  the  prophet 
Isaiah  said: 

And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  liito 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  Into  prunlng- 
hooks:  Nations  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nations,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
anymore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  good  news  fol- 
lows: 

Test  op  H-Machine  Opens  Door  to  Plenti- 

rui.,  "Clean"  Ei-ECTBicrrT 

(By  Thomas  O Toole) 

American  scientists  yesterday  successfully 
activated  a  large  experimental  device  to 
safely  contain  the  energy  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  in  a  major  step  toward  abundant  and 
pollution-free  electricity. 

The  first  successful  demonstration  of  a 
test  machine  called  Scyllac  came  at  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Labratory  at  Los  Alamos, 
N.M..  when  scientists  were  able  to  repeatedly 
enclose  an  electrified  form  of  hydrogen  gas 
that  had  been  heated  to  temperatures  of 
more  than  15,000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

While  yesterday's  experiment  did  not  pro- 
duce power  or  demonstrate  nuclear  fusion 
as  an  energy  source.  It  was  hailed  as  a  mile- 
stone in  the  worldwide  drive  by  scientists  to 
harness  the  power  of  fusion  for  mankind's 
benefit. 

We  got  a  beautiful  rosy  pink  glow  every 
time  we  ionized  the  gas,"  said  Pred  Rlbe, 
Scyllac  group  leader  at  Los  Alamos  and  one 
of  the  world's  foremost  fusion  experts.  "This 
doesn't  mean  we're  going  to  put  Consoli- 
dated Edison  out  of  business  tomorrow,  but 
It  does  mean  we're  on  the  right  road  to 
f  vision." 

The  United  States  has  spent  almost  $500 
million  and  close  to  20  years  on  the  road  to 
fusion,  but  it  has  rarely  been  the  right  road. 
For  years,  the  machines  built  to  contain 
enough  gas  at  a  high  enough  temperature  to 
release  the  energy  of  fusion  either  failed  to 
contain  the  gas  or  failed  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired temperatures. 

"It  was  like  some  unknown  law  of  nature 
was  telling  us  we  couldnt  do  It,"  said  Dr. 
Robert  Hlrsch,  deputy  director  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  controlled  thermonu- 
clear fusion  program.  "All  our  experience 
was  telling  us  that  the  plasmas  were  more 
clever  than  we  were." 

The  plasmas  Dr.  Hlrsch  spoke  of  are  the 
same  gases  that  were  giving  off  rosy  pink 
glows  in  the  Scyllac  at  Loe  Alamos  yester- 
day. The  first  large-scale  device  anywhere 
In  the  world  to  safely  contain  plasma  gas, 
the  Scyllac  Is  a  $10  million  machine  that  has 
been  five  years  in  the  planning  stage,  more 
than  two  years  In  construction  and  almost 
seven  months  in  testing. 

"We're  still  firing  off  plasmas,"  Rlbe  said 
at  6  o'clock  last  night,  more  than  six  hours 
after  the  Scyllac  was  first  turned  on.  "We've 
fired  off  hundreds  so  far,  and  not  once  have 
we  seen  anjrthlng  but  a  completely  success- 
ful containment  of  the  gas." 

WhlLe  the  scientists  at  Los  Alamos  yes- 
terday made  and  contained  their  first  plas- 
mas, they  must  achieve  several  more  mile- 
stones before  reaching  the  longed-for  goal 
of  thermonuclear  fusion. 

What  the  Loe  Alamos  scientists  did  yes- 
terday was  to  fill  an  arc-shaped  aluminum 
tube  with  deuterium  gas,  about  a  thousand 
trillion  particles  of  gas  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. Next,  they  "shocked"  the  gas  with 
huge  amounts  of  power,  enough  to  electrify 
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the  gas  and  create  a  magnetic  field  around 
the  gas  to  pinch  it  down  and  hold  it  In. 

It's  this  "pinch -and-hold"  operation  that 
has  been  the  most  critical  In  the  past,  and 
yesterday  the  Scyllac  was  able  to  squeeze  the 
gas  enough  to  raise  its  temperature  to  15,- 
000  degrees  and  hold  the  gas  in  pulses  of  as 
long  as  30  microseconds  apiece. 

While  30  microseconds  (30  mlUlonths  of 
a  second)  sounds  like  a  very  short  time, 
it  Is  almost  long  enough  for  a  plasma  to 
sustain  a  fusion  reaction.  Plasmas  need 
only  three  things  to  reach  fusion.  They 
must  be  dense  enough  and  hot  enough  for 
a  period  of  about  250  microseconds. 

The  plasma  in  the  Scyllac  yesterday  was 
dense  enough,  but  it  wasn't  nearly  hot 
enough.  A  temperature  of  15,000  degrees  is 
Just  a  start.  The  plasma  must  reach  a  tem- 
perature of  more  than  50  million  degrees 
to  achieve  fiislon. 

"We  feel  we're  on  our  way,"  Rlbe  said 
yesterday.  "We  feel  we've  hurdled  one  of 
our  toughest  hurdles  containing  the  plas- 
ma, since  we've  demonstrated  with  much 
smaller  machines  than  the  Scyllac  that  we 
can    reach    the   desired   temperatures." 

Rlbe  believes  that  the  Scyllac  will  be 
ready  to  produce  plasmas  as  hot  as  30  mil- 
lion degrees  inside  a  month  and  even  hotter 
plasmas  in  two  months.  When  that's  done, 
the  present  Scyllac  machine  will  be  increased 
to  three  times  its  present  size  and  the  goal 
of  pure  fusion  will  be  attempted. 

Scientists  believe  that  goal  is  worth- 
while, if  only  because  power  from  fusion  is 
the  cheapest,  most  abundant  and  cleanest 
source  of  power  anywhere  on  the  horizon 
today. 

The  most  likely  fuel  for  a  fusion-powered 
reactor  is  the  deuterium  used  yesterday  in 
the  Scyllac,  an  lsotop>e  of  hydrogen  that  is 
easily  and  plentifvilly  separated  from  sea- 
water. 

While  fusion  power  is  a  cousin  of  atomic 
fission  power,  it  is  a  far  cleaner  and  safer 
power  source.  To  begin  with,  it  won't  have 
the  troublesome  waste  heat  discharge  that 
atomic  power  plants  have.  Secondly  it  would 
produce  a  fraction  of  the  radioactive  by- 
products that  an  atomic  plant  does. 

Finally,  a  fusion  plant  contains  less  than 
one  second's  worth  of  fuel  at  any  Instant 
and  could  not  runaway  from  itself.  Even 
assuming  disaster — a  war,  an  earthquake  or 
a  collision  of  some  kind — a  fusion  plant 
would  be  thousands  of  times  safer  than  an 
atomic  power  plant. 
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JOINT   COMMITTEE   OF  CONGRESS 
TO  HELP  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEfa 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1971.  I  introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 140,  to  establish  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  on  Senior  Citizens.  This 
legislation  has  already  begim  to  receive 
strong  nationwide  support  because  it  is 
a  sign  of  new  hope  for  the  over  20  mil- 
lion senior  citizens  in  this  country  who 
feel  that  they  have  become  "forgotten 
Americans." 

The  committee  would  unify  the  frag- 
mented jurisdiction  of  the  three  House 
committees  which  now  have  jurisdiction 
over  legislation  which  deals  with  senior 
citizens.  Namely  it  would  replace  the 
work  now  done  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and  the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  co- 
ordinate it  in  the  new  joint  committee. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  incorporate 
the  presently  existing  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Senior  Citizens  which  has 
done  such  excellent  work  in  the  past  few 
yeai-s.  This  marriage  of  the  efforts  of 
both  Houses  in  this  new  committee  would 
result  in  quicker  more  eflBcient  action  on 
proposals,  better  planning,  and  would 
mean  that  finally  our  senior  citizens  will 
be  able  to  register  their  complaints  and 
needs  in  a  single  place.  Since  the  new 
joint  committee  which  I  propose  would 
have  legislative  authority,  it  would  have 
power  to  actually  introduce  legislation 
which  it  recommends  instead  of  just 
making  recommendations  as  the  Senate 
select  committee  does  presently.  It  would 
be  a  potent  force  in  helping  to  act  on 
the  many  pressing  demtinds  which  face 
the  senior  citizens  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  senior  citizens  in 
America  truly  have  been  treated  as  "for- 
gotten Americans."  These  people  who 
labored  so  long  to  make  this  country 
great,  have  serious  problems  in  the  areas 
of  income  maintenance,  housing,  trans- 
portation, educational  services,  leisure 
time  programs,  nursing  home,  and  gen- 
eral health  care  just  to  name  a  few. 
These  problems  must  be  solved  with  com- 
prehensive solutions,  and  this  type  of 
solution  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  con- 
gressional machinery  which  has  broad 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  over  25  mil- 
lion senior  citizens  in  this  country  by 
1985,  and  it  will  not  be  too  long  before 
the  United  States,  which  prides  itself  on 
its  youth  will  have  a  larger  senior  citizen 
population.  Now  is  the  time  to  take  ac- 
tion to  commit  ourselves  to  the  senior 
citizens  of  the  present  and  the  future.  We 
must  provide  these  citizens  not  only  with 
promises  for  a  future,  but  also  with  con- 
crete plans.  I  believe  my  proposals  for  a 
joint  committee  could  go  a  long  way  to 
help  coordinate  and  enact  plans  for  the 
futiu'e  of  our  senior  citizens. 


SIERRA  CLUB  AGAINST  WALTER  J. 
HICKEL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  DINGEHX.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Record  an  excellent  brief  for  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Wilderness  Society,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  and  Friends 
of  the  Earth  as  amici  curiae  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Sierra  Club,  petitioner,  against 
Walter  J.  Hickel,  et  al.,  respondents,  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
October  term.  1970.  No.  939,  filed  by  Mr. 
Bruce  J.  Terris  and  Mr.  James  W.  Moor- 
man. 

The  resolution  of  the  important  ques- 
tions raised  in  this  matter  will  determine 
whether  or  not  citizens  will  be  able,  in 
the  future,  to  have  litigation  of  impor- 
tant questions  and  important  environ- 
mental values  and  protection  of  citizens' 
rights  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

The  brief  is  as  follows: 
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[in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

October  term,  1970— No.  938] 
BiEBRA  Club,  PirrrnoNER,  v.  Walter  J.  Hickel, 

rr  AL..  respondents 
(On  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit — Brief  for  the  Wilderness 
Society,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
and  Friends  of  the  Earth,  as  Amici  Curiae) 

OPINIONS    BELOW 

The  opinions  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  (Pet.  App. 
A,  PP-  1-28)  and  the  United  States  District 
ciurt  for  the  Northern  District  oi  California 
(Pet.  App.  B,  pp.  29-42)  are  not  reported. 

JURISDICnON 

The  Judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals  was 
entered  on  September  16  1970,  and  the  pe- 
tition for  a  writ  of  certiorari  was  filed  on 
November  5,  19''0  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
Court  is  invoked  undei  28  U.8.C.  1254(1). 
questions  presented 

1.  Whether  a  national  conservation  or- 
ggnlzation  has  standing  to  sue  to  prevent 
permanent  damage  to  Sequoia  National 
Game  Refuge.  Sequoia  National  Forest  and 
Sequoia  National  Park  under  statutes  in- 
tended to  protect  these  areas 

2.  Whether  defendants  may  allow  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  resort  and  a  connecting 
highway  and  electric  transmission  line  In 
Sequoia  National  Game  Refuge,  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Forest  and  Sequoia  National  Park 
even  though  such  uses  are  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  for  which  Congress  reserved 
these  federal  lands.  More  specifically, 
whether  defendants  may: 

Circumvent  the  80-acre  limitation  on  long- 
term  permits  for  national  forests  (16  U.S.C. 
197)  by  issuing  supplemental  permits  for 
13,000  acres  which  are  not  revokable  either 
In  fact  or  law; 

Ignore  a  statute  (16  U.S.C.  688)  requir- 
ing that  all  use  of  Sequoia  National  Oame 
Refuge  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  refuge  was  established; 

Authorize  a  major  highway  across  Sequoia 
National  Park  for  a  non-park  purpose  de- 
spite requirements  that  the  Park  be  con- 
served (16  U.S.C.  1, 43) ;  and 

Ignore  a  statute  (16  U.S.C.  46(c))  requir- 
ing Congressional  approval  of  any  transmis- 
Bion  line  In  Sequoia  National  Park. 

interest  op  amici  citrias 

All  three  amici  curiae  are  major,  national 
conservation  organizations  with  deep  and 
well-established  Interests  in  protecting 
America's  great  scenic  resources.  They  are 
increasingly  relying  upon  litigation  as  a 
principal  means  for  carrying  out  their  pur- 
poses. 

The  Wilderness  Society  Is  a  nonprofit  cit- 
izens' organization  with  approximately  80.- 
000  members.  It  was  organized  in  1935  to  ob- 
tain protection  for  the  Nation's  remaining 
wild  lands,  lo  carry  on  education  programs 
concerning  the  wilderness,  and  to  conserve 
our  natural  resources. 

Friends  of  the  Earth  Is  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation with  8000  members  and  is  dedicated 
to  the  preservation,  restoration  and  rational 
use  of  the  environment  In  the  United  States 
and  throughout  the  world.  It  is  particularly 
Interested  In  preserving  the  world's  natural 
ecosystems  and  remaining  wild  places. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  Is 
a  nonprofit  organization  with  approximately 
50,000  members  Its  primary  goal  is  restoring 
and  maintaining  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment through  the  protection  and  wise  use  of 
our  natural  resources. 

Both  the  petitioner  and  respondents  have 
consented  to  the  filing  of  thU  brief. 

statement 
The  amici  curiae  adopt  as  their  statement 
of  the  case  the  statement  contained  in  the 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 
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REASONS    FOR    GRANTING    THE    WRIT 

1.  The  Decision  Below  Is  In  Direct  Conflict 
With  Two  Court  of  Appeals'  Decisions  on  an 
Important  Issue  of  Standing. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the 
plaintiff,  the  Sierra  Club,  did  not  have  stand- 
ing to  sue  pursuant  to  various  federal 
statutes  which  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agriculture  to 
permit  use  of  national  park,  refuge,  and 
forest  land.  The  court  recognized  the  stand- 
ing of  "local  conservationist  organizations 
made  up  of  local  residents  and  users  of  the 
area  affected  by  the  administrative  action" 
(Pet.  App.  17).  The  court  distinguished  the 
Sierra  Club  on  the  ground  that  "there  is  no 
allegation  in  the  complaint  that  members 
of  the  Sierra  Club  would  be  affected  by  the 
actions  of  defendants-appellants  other  than 
the  fact  that  the  £u:tions  are  personally  dis- 
pleasing or  distasteful  to  them"  (Pet.  App. 
16). 

The  holding  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Is  In  square  conflict  with 
decisions  of  two  other  circuits  and  several 
district  courts.  The  court  below  specifically 
rejected  (Pet.  App.  17,  note  9)  the  holding  in 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hudson  Valley  v. 
Volpe,  425  F.2d  97  (C.A.  2,  1970).  that  the 
national  conservation  organizations,  and 
specifically  the  Sierra  Club,  have  standing." 
In  contrast  to  the  Ninth  Circuit's  holding, 
the  Second  Circuit  explicitly  upheld  the 
Sierra  Club's  standing  on  the  ground  that 
the  Club  (425  F.2d  at  102)  :  "made  no  claim 
that  the  proposed  Expressway  or  the  issuance 
of  the  dredge  and  fill  permit  threatened  any 
direct  personal  or  economic  harm  to  them. 
Instead  they  asserted  the  interest  of  the 
public  In  the  natural  resources,  scenic  beauty 
and  historical  value  of  the  area  Innmediately 
threatened  with  drastic  action,  claiming  that 
they  were  'aggrieved*  when  the  Corps  acted 
adversely  to  the  public  Interest.  They 
are  .  .  .  serving  as  'private  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral' to  protect  the  public  Interest." 

Similarly,  the  decision  below  is  In  conflict 
with  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v. 
Hardin.  428  F.  2d  1093,  1097  (C.A.  D.C.,  1070) , 
where  the  Court  held  that  national  conser- 
vation organizations  had  standing  to  attack 
the  continued  marketing  of  DDT: 

"(TJhe  consumers'  Interest  In  environ- 
mental protection  may  properly  be  repre- 
sented by  a  membership  association  with  an 
organizational  interest  in  the  problem. 

"On  the  basis  of  petitioners'  uncontro- 
vert^d  allegations,  it  appears  that  they  are 
organizations  with  a  demonstrated  Interest 
In  protecting  the  environment  from  pesti- 
cide   pollution.    Therefore    they    have    the 
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1  In  its  petition  In  this  case  the  Sierra  Club 
noted  (p.  10)  corrected  the  conflict  between 
the  decision  of  the  court  below  and  that  of 
the  Second  Circuit  In  Citizens  Committee  v. 
Volpe.  However,  In  its  Brief  in  Opposition  to 
Petitions  for  a  Writ  of  Certiorari  in  Citisens 
Committee  v.  Volpe,  Nos.  614  and  615,  this 
Term,  the  Sierra  Club  said  (p.  25)  that  the 
disagreement  between  circuits  "Is  not  mate- 
rial ...  to  the  Ninth  Circuit's  principal 
holding  and  constitutes  no  reason  for  review 
by  this  Court."  In  fact,  the  Ninth  Circuit's 
decision  is  in  direct  conflict  with  one  of  the 
holdings  by  the  Second  Circuit — i.e.,  that 
national  conservation  organizations  have 
standing  to  protect  the  environment — and 
therefore  fully  Justifies  review  by  this  Court 
of  the  Ninth  Circuit  case.  But  since  both  the 
Second  and  Ninth  Circuits  agree  that  some  of 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  Second  Circuit  case,  the 
local  conservation  organizations,  have  stand- 
ing, there  is  no  basis  for  this  Court  to  review 
the  Second  Circuit  case  on  the  Issue  of  stand- 
ing. For  even  If  the  Ninth  Circuit  Is  correct 
and  national  conservation  organizations  do 
not  have  standing,  this  will  affect  only  one 
holding,  not  the  decision,  of  the  Second 
Circuit. 


necessary  stoke  in  the  outcome  of  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  Secretary's  inaction  to  contest 
the  adversenese  required  by  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution." 

The  national  organizations  whose  stcuKllng 
was  upheld  included  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund,  the  Isaac  Walton  League,  the 
National  Audubon  Society  and  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  plaintiff  in  this  case.  Accord,  En- 
vironmental Defense  Fund,  Inc.  v.  HEW,  428 
F.  2d  1083,  1085,  note  2  (C.A.  D.C..  1970). 
And  several  district  courts  have  also  upheld 
the  standing  of  national  conservation  orga- 
nizations. Isaac  Walton  League  v.  St.  Clair, 
D.  Minn..  Civ.  No.  6-69.  decided  June  1,  1070 
(standing  upheld  because  "the  League  has  a 
long  history  of  activity  in  conservation  mat- 
ters and  natural  resource  preservation"); 
Parker  v.  Unted  States,  D.  Colo..  Civ.  No.  C- 
1368.  decided  December  24,  1969  (upholding. 
inter  alia,  the  standing  of  the  Sierra  Club ) ; 
Wilderness  Society  v.  Hickel,  D.  DC,  Civ. 
No.  928-70,  decided  April  23,  1970. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  issue  of  standing 
in  this  case  could  be  overcome  If  this  Court 
remanded  the  case  to  the  district  court  to 
allow  plaintiff  the  opportunity  to  amend 
its  complaint.  The  Sierra  Club  has  a  na- 
tional membership  of  78.000  of  whom  27,000 
reside  in  the  San  Francisco  area.  Some  of 
its  members  probably  use  the  Mineral  King 
Valley  and  the  portion  of  Sequoia  National 
Park  affected  by  the  proposed  development. 

However,  the  holding  of  the  court  below 
is  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment — piossibly  for  this 
case  but  certainly  In  other  cases.  Environ- 
ment cases  increasingly  raise  Issues  which  do 
not  involve,  or  only  Incidentally  Involve,  di- 
rect users:  The  protection  of  wilderness  areas, 
the  preservation  of  wildlife  refuges,  the  sur- 
vival of  rare  and  endangered  species,  the  In- 
tegrity of  natural  rivers,  and  the  natural  or 
scenic  aspect  of  landscape.  Those  who  bring 
the  suits  may  incidentally  be  users  in  that 
they  or  their  members  have  walked,  watched 
and  beheld  the  subject  of  the  litigation. 
However,  such  use  is  often  incidental  to  the 
larger  purpose  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
the  environment.*  And  if  the  only  persons 
with  standing  are  users  no  one  will  have 
standing  where  there  Is  no  present  use  (such 
as  a  suit  to  preserve  the  wilderness)  or  no 
use  is  possible  (such  as  a  suit  to  prevent  the 
chemical  poisoning  of  eagles ) . 

Even  where  there  are  users,  they  will  fre- 
quently be  unwilling  to  sue.  Nearby  resident- 
users  of  a  wilderness  area  may  desire  develop- 
ment because  of  the  economic  benefits  which 
will  result.  National  conservation  organiza- 
tions may  be  the  only  parties  who  will  rep- 
resent the  national,  as  opposed  to  local,  in- 
terest by  opposing  development.  This  con- 
flict between  local  and  national  interests 
is  particularly  obvious  and  significant  with 
regard  to  national  parks,  refuges,  and  forests 
which  must  be  preserved  even  if  local  resi- 
dents desire  to  develop  them. 

P\irthermore,  as  the  statute  creating  the 
National  Park  Service  makes  clear,  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  these  lands  are  re- 
served is  "to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the 
national  and  historic  objects  and  the  wild  life 
therein  .  .  .  ."  16  U.S.C.  1.  It  follows  that 
conservationists,  as  well  as  users,  must  have 
standing  to  protect  the  national  Interest  in 
preserving  the  national  parks.  Analogous  rea- 
soning applies  to  national  refuges  and  forests. 
See  16  U.S.C.  476.  694. 

The  plaintiff — ^the  Sierra  Club — and  the 
foiir  amici  curiae — the  Wilderness  Society, 
Friends  of  the  Earth,  the  Isaac  Walton 
League,    and    the    Environmental    Defense 


•Two  Important  examples  other  than  the 
Instant  case  are  Wilderness  Society  v.  Hickel, 
supra  (the  Alaska  Pipeline  case)  and  West 
Virginia  Highlands  Conservancy  v.  Island 
Creek  Coal  Co..  D.W.  Va.,  Civ.  No.  70-82-E 
(Involving  use  of  a  possible  wilderness  area). 
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Fund" — all  have  as  their  principal  Interest 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  the  en- 
vironment. While  the  Sierra  Club,  Wilder- 
ness Society  and  the  Isaac  Walton  League 
are  also  interested  in  appropriate  uses  of 
natural  areas  consistent  with  conservation 
of  the  environment,  this  is  not  their  prin- 
cipal Interest.  They  should  not  be  required 
to  assert  this  subsidiary  Interest  In  order  to 
obtain  standing  to  prevent  despoilment  of 
the  environment.  The  other  two  organiza- 
tions do  not  represent  users  at  all  and  can- 
not assert  standing  on  that  basis. 

Finally,  Congress,  in  enacting  the  National 
Environment  Policy  Act,  has  recognized  the 
standing  of  national  conservation  organiza- 
tions to  protect  the  environment.  That  Act 
declares  that  It  is  federal  policy  to  use  "all 
practical  means  and  measures"  to  protect  the 
environment  in  cooperation  with  "con- 
cerned .  .  .  private  organizations."  42  UJ3.C. 
4331(a).  Russell  E.  Train,  the  Chairman  of 
the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  which  was  created  by  the  Act,  has 
stated  that  (BNA  Environment  Reporter, 
1970.  p.  746) : 

"Private  litigation  before  courts  and  ad- 
ministrative agencies  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  environmental  pro- 
tection technique  supplementing  and  reen- 
forcing  government  environmental  protec- 
tion programs." 

The  Council  has  Itself  specifically  noted 
with  approval  the  decisions  In  Wildemeas 
Society  V.  Hickel,  supra,  and  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hudaon  Valley  v.  Volpe,  supra. 
upholding  the  standing  of  national  conserva- 
tion organizations.  BNA  Environment  Re- 
porter, 1970,  p.  746. 

2.  The  Decision  of  the  Court  Below  Allow- 
ing Use  of  Federal  Parka,  Forests  and  Refuge 
Lands  for  Uses  Inconsistent  with  the  Pur. 
poses  for  Which  Congress  Reserved  Them 
Raises  Issues  of  Major  National  Importance. 

The  Issues  raised  by  this  case  on  the  merits 
involve  actions  by  the  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture  In  permitting  use  of  Sequoia 
National  Refuge.  Forest,  and  Park  incon- 
sistent with  their  purposes  as  specified  by 
Congress. 

Congress  has  provided  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  shall  regulate  national  parks 
to  conform  to  the  fundamental  purpose  .  .  . 
which  purpose  Is  to  conserve  the  scenery  and 
the  natural  and  historic  objects  and  the 
wildlife  therein  and  to  provide  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  same  in  such  manner  and  by 
such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  generations.'' 
16  U.S.C.  1.  Congress  has  provided  spe- 
cifically with  respect  to  Sequoia  National 
Park  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
the  duty  to  establish  regulations  "for  the 
preservation  from  injury  of  all  timber, 
mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities  or  won- 
ders within  said  park,  and  their  retention 
in  their  natural  condition."  16  U.S.C.  43,  Se- 
quoia National  Game  Refugee  was  estab- 
lished "to  protect  from  trespass  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  and  the  game  ani- 
mals which  may  be  thereon"  and  permitted 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  only  to  allow 
uses  within  the  Game  Refuge  which  "may 
be  consistent  with  the  purpose  for  which 
said  game  refuge  Is  established."  16  U.S.C. 
688. 

The  court  below  has  in  effect  Ignored  the 
well  established  rule  that  Congress  has  ple- 
nary power  under  the  Constitution  concern- 
ing federal  lands  (Article  IV,  {  3,  cl.  2)  and 
that  defendants  have  only  the  powers  given 
them  by  Congress.  United  States  v.  Califor- 
nia. 332  U.S.  19.  27;  Udall  v.  Shale  Oil  Corp., 
406  F.2d  759,   764    (C.A.   10,   1969).  The  de- 
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fend&nts  have  allowed  major,  jjermanent 
uses — a  large  resort,  highway,  and  electric 
transmission  line — to  be  built  In  a  national 
park,  refuge,  and  forest  in  conflict  with  both 
the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been  re- 
served by  Congress  and  specific  statutory 
limitations. 

a.  First,  Congress  has  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  grant  permits  for 
constructing  hotel  or  resorts  in  national 
forests  only  for  80  acres  and  for  30  years.  16 
n.S.C.  497.  Nevertheless,  the  Secretary  has 
given  a  permit  for  13,000  acres  for  the  con- 
struction of  ski  lifts,  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  parking  structures  as  part  of  the 
development  of  a  large  resort.  The  court  of 
appeals  Justifies  this  permit  on  the  ground 
that  the  Secretary  has  traditionally  exercised 
the  broad  power  to  Issue  revocable  permits. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the  admitted 
power  of  the  executive  to  issue  revocable  per- 
mits cannot  be  allowed  to  circumvent  Con- 
gressional limitations  on  the  use  of  land  in 
federal  forests.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
cannot  be  permitted  to  issue  what  are  in  fact 
long-term  permits  for  extensive  acreage  in 
the  guise  that  they  are  revocable.  If  the  Sec- 
retary is  allowed  to  issue  such  permits,  the 
80-acre  limitation  imposed  by  Congress  will 
become  virtually  meaningless. 

The  revocable  permit  Involved  here  Is  not 
truly  revocable.*  The  ski  lifts,  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  and  parking  facilities  cannot 
be  removed  and  the  use  of  bulldozers  to 
create  ski  slopes  will  permanently  damage 
the  area.  Plainly  the  permit  is  not  revocable 
before  the  termination  of  the  30-year-per- 
mlt  since  the  developer  Is  making  a  35  mil- 
lion dollar  Investment  contingent  on  the  use 
of  13,000  not  80  acree.^ 

b.  Congress  has  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  authority  to  permit 
other  uses  of  lands  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Game  Refuge  only  "so  far  as  they  may  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  said 
game  refuge  is  established."  16  U.S.C.  688. 
The  refuge  was  established  to  protect  scenl- 
cally  outstanding  public  lands  and  game  ani- 
mals and  their  habitat.  Ibid.  Personnel  of 
the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
stated  "that  In  an  extensive  development 
such  as  the  Disney  proposal,  considerable 
wildlife  habitat  would  be  lost  and  wildlife 
would  suffer"  (R.  119).  And  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  neither  made  a  fljidlng 
nor  could  he  make  a  finding  that  a  large 
ski  resort  was  compatible  with  the  purpose 
of  the  refuge. 

c.  Defendants  propose  to  allow  the  State 
of  California  to  build  a  modern  highway 
through  Sequoia  National  Park  purely  to 
give  access  to  the  resort  in  Mineral  King. 
This  is  a  new  modem  highway  which  will 
have  a  different  alignment  than  the  present 
inadequate  mountain  road  and  will  cause 
extensive  damage  to  the  scenery  and  ecology 
of  the  park,  including  the  Giant  Sequoias, 
the  great  trees  for  which  the  park  is  named. 
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•The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  has 
filed  a  separate  brief  supporting  the  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 


*An  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  In 
1982  recognizes  the  difference  between  revo- 
cable and  term  permits  by  stating  that  a  rev- 
ocable permit  is  valid  only  If  (1)  the  permit 
Is  expressly  revocable  at  will;  (2)  the  permit- 
ted structures  are  capable  of  being  removed 
in  case  of  revocation;  (3)  the  permitted  use 
will  not  permanently  damage  or  destroy  the 
land;  and  (4)  the  permitted  use  will  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  United  States.  35  Op. 
Atty.  Gen.  485.  Similarly,  Attorney  General 
Stone  concluded  that  a  revocable  patent 
license  is  only  valid  If  "the  occupancy  is 
subject  in  theory  and  in  fact  to  Immediate 
termination  at  any  time  at  the  will  of  the 
Government."  34  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  320,  328. 

•  The  Court  below  Implicitly  admitted  both 
that  the  permit  Is  not  truly  terminable  "a*- 
wlU"  and  that  the  improvements  cannot  be 
removed  by  holding  that  a  revocable  permit 
can  be  issued  regardless  (Pet.  App.  21). 


The  Secretary  of  Interior  has  no  authority 
to  use  land  in  a  national  park  for  a  non-park 
purpose — to  build  a  road  to  give  access  to 
a  private  resort  outside  the  pafk.  Such  use 
Is  inconsistent  with  the  responslbilluea 
placed  on  the  Secretary  by  Congress,  both  as 
to  national  parks  generally  and  Sequoia  in 
particular,  to  allow  uses  which  preserve  the 
scenery,  the  trees,  the  wildlife  and  the  nat- 
ural wonders. 

d.  Congress  has  provided  that  no  permit 
for  "transmission  lines"  will  be  issued  in 
Sequoia  National  Park.  16  U.S.C.  45c.  Without 
explanation,  the  court  below  held  that  this 
section  was  Intended  to  apply  only  to  hydro- 
electric projects  and  related  facilities  (Pet. 
App.  26).  This  decision  Is  directly  lnconsist.i 
ent  with  the  plain  words  of  the  statute. 

Two  of  these  Issues,  those  relating  to  rev« 
ocable  permits  In  national  forests  end  the 
construction  of  highway  across  national 
parks  for  non-park  purposes,  are  of  major 
importance  in  their  own  right  since  they  ap- 
ply to  national  forests  and  parks  throughout 
the  country.  Indeed,  as  the  court  below  noted 
(Pet.  App.  22),  so-called  revocable  permits 
seem  to  be  frequently  employed  to  avoid  the 
80-acre  limitation  on  the  use  of  national  for- 
est land.  While  the  other  two  Issues  Involve 
statutes  applying  si>ecifically  to  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Game  Refuse  and  Park,  they  too  have 
broader  significance.  All  four  issues  warrant 
review  by  this  Court  due  to  the  importance 
of  preserving  national  ptwk,  refuge,  and  forest 
lands  for  the  Congresslonally  specified  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  created. 

3.  The  Preservation  of  Sequoia  National 
Refuge,  Forest  and  Park  Is  of  Such  Impor- 
tance as  to  Justify  Review  by  this  Court. 

This  case  involves  the  actions  of  defend- 
ants in  allowing  Walt  Disney  Productions  to 
build  a  large  resort  in  Mineral  King  Valley 
and  allow  construction  of  a  highway  and 
electric  transmission  line  through  Sequoia 
National  Park.  The  Valley  is  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  of  California  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  National  Park. 
While  geographically  and  ecologically  the 
Valley  is  pejx  of  the  Park,  Congress  did  not 
include  the  Valley  In  the  Park  because  of 
the  existence  of  mining  claims.  Congress  did 
recognize  its  Importance  to  the  Park,  how- 
ever, by  designating  the  Valley,  which  is  part 
of  Sequoia  National  Forest,  as  constituting, 
in  addition,  the  Sequoia  National  Game  Ref- 
uge, 16  U.S.C.  688. 

If  defendants  and  the  developer  are  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  mag^nificent  natural  and 
scenic  resoiirces  of  this  country  will  be  ir- 
revocably lost.  Hotels,  restaurants,  parking, 
ski  lifts,  ski  slopes  and  other  recreational  fa- 
cilities will  be  spread  over  13,000  acres  of  the 
Valley  and  nearby  mountains.  As  many  as 
14,000  visitors  will  use  the  Valley  dally,  twice 
as  many  as  now  use  Yosemlte  Valley  on  busy 
days.  A  major  highway  and  transmission  line 
will  be  cut  across  Sequoia  National  Park  to 
Mineral  King. 

This  Nation  In  the  last  few  years  has  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  with  the  serious 
environmental  dangers  facing  us,  including 
the  need  to  preserve  the  scenic  and  wildlife 
resources  which  are  stlU  left.  Congress  has 
recognized  these  dangers  In  several  major 
pieces  of  legislation  and  particularly  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  That  Act, 
inter  alia,  places  on  the  Federal  Government 
the  reeponslbillty  to  "preserve  impor- 
tant .  .  .  natural  aspects  of  our  national 
heritage."  42  U.S.C.  4331(b)(4). 

We  submit  that  the  proposed  destruction 
of  significant  portions  of  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Game  Refuge,  Forest  and  Park  is  of 
such  impKjrtance  as  Itself  to  Justify  this  Court 
in  granting  the  writ  of  certiorari.  Even  If  the 
decision  below  were  not  in  confilct  with  hold- 
ings of  other  federal  courts  of  appeals  and 
raised  no  major  issues  of  continuing  impor- 
tance m  future  environmental  litigation,  the 
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subject  matter  of  thU  case  requires  review 
by  this  Court." 

CONCLUSION 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  It  Is  respectfully 
submitted  that  the  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  should  be  granted. 

Bruce  J.  Txaais, 

jAilXS  W.  MOORIUN, 

Attorneys  for  the  Amid  Curiae. 

NOVEMBXB,    1970. 


EYEWITNESSES       ACCOUNT      OP 
CHILDREN'S  SHOW  AT  MUSEUM 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MAETLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1971 

'^Ur.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  and  appaled  by  the  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  News 
American.  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to  make 
known  to  those  who  devised  such  a 
shameful  program  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  not  support  such 
activities  with  taxpapers'  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  story  at  this 
point: 
[Baltimore  News  American,  Jan.  24,  19711 

Eyewitness  Account  of  Children's  Show 

AT  Museum 

(By  Corlnne  F.  Hammett) 

This  was  the  lure:  "An  experience — new, 
exciting,  and  memorable — is  in  store  for  the 
children  when  Living  Stage  71  comes  to  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art." 

This  was  the  warning:  "Absolutely  no 
adults  or  parents  will  be  admitted." 

But  there  was  an  exception. 

A  prior  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
museum  and  two  adults  were  admitted — a 
News  American  photographer  who  remained 
for  part  of  the  performance,  and  this  report- 
er, who  stayed  until  the  end. 

And  this  is  what  we  witnessed. 

It  was  at}out  20  minutes  prior  to  the  11 
a.m.  performance. 

Children  and  their  parents  were  arriving 
in  large  numbers — they  were  being  regis- 
tered, their  hands  were  stamped  and  they 
waited  in  the  corridor.  A  member  of  the 
museum's  Woman's  Committee  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  for  Children,  whose  group  htul 


•  While  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals 
is  not  entirely  clear,  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
trict court  on  remand  will  be  obliged  to  dis- 
miss the  complaint  because.  In  the  view  of 
the  court  below,  the  plaintiff  both  lacked 
standing  and  failed  to  state  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion. However,  even  !f  plaintiff  Is  permitted 
to  amend  the  complaint  to  Improve  its  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  standing  (by  alleging 
and  showing  that  it  has  members  who  use 
the  Sequoia  National  Refuge,  Forest  and 
Park)  and  to  offer  further  evidence  on  the 
substantive  Issues,  the  court  of  appeals  did 
deny  the  preliminary  Injunction.  If  plaintiff 
Is  allowed  to  continue  the  litigation,  irrepara- 
ble damage  will  still  occur  as  the  developer 
starts  work  in  the  Valley  to  build  the  resort 
and  the  State  of  California  begins  to  con- 
struct the  highway  across  Sequoia  National 
Park.  It  is  therefore  essential  for  this  Court, 
in  order  to  prevent  this  damage,  to  grant  th? 
writ  and  either  (a)  hear  the  cause  on  the 
merits  or  (b)  continue  the  present  injunc- 
tion until  plaintiff  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  amend  its  complaint  in  the  district  court 
and  has  received  a  full  hearing  on  Its  prayer 
for  a  permanent  injunction. 
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arranged  the  day,  said,  "We  hope  this  will 
be  a  very  free,  full  and  lively  experience  .  .  . 
It  should  be  a  good  way  for  children  to  ex- 
press themselves." 

A  few  parents  were  reluctant  to  leave 
their  children — one  young  mother  com- 
mented, "I  wish  we  had  a  one-way  mirror 
so  we  could  at  least  see  them." 

A  museum  memo  had  Indicated  the  per- 
formances would  be  for  children  aged  8  to  12. 
No  one  made  any  attempt  to  enforce  this 
directive.  As  a  result,  at  least  one-quarter  of 
the  150  at  the  morning  performance  appeared 
to  be  under  8  years  old. 

As  the  children  were  directed  to  enter  a 
small  anteroom,  which  opened  onto  a  larger 
room,  Vernon  Price,  the  photographer  and  I 
made  our  way,  quickly  through  an  adjacent 
gallery  to  a  doorway  that  opened  Into  the 
large  room  where  the  performance  was  to 
take  place. 

The  doorway  was  just  slightly  In  back  of 
the  pwrtlon  of  the  large  room  that  the  actors 
were  to  use  as  their  Imaginary  stage. 

Heavy,  free-standing  wooden  partitions 
were  placed  in  back  of  the  large  room  to  shut 
off  the  view  of  anyone  who  may  have  gained 
entrance  into  the  anteroom,  although  that 
small  room  also  had  a  wooden  barricade 
blocking  the  doorway  from  the  corridor.  Sev- 
eral museum  guards  were  stationed  outside. 
The  doorway  where  I  stood  also  had  a 
wooden  barricade — which  I  later  moved  ajar 
to  get  a  better  view  of  the  proceedings. 

The  stage  area  was  almost  bare.  There  was 
a  small  electric  piano,  bongo  drums  and  tam- 
bourines. A  tall  hat  rack  with  hats,  scarves 
and  a  raincoat  stood  In  back — and  there  were 
a  couple  of  wooden  stands  to  serve  as  tables 
or  chairs  or  desks. 

Slowly,  rhythmically,  the  music,  with  an 
exotic,  African  beat — began.  The  music  grew 
louder,  faster  and  children  reacted — some 
danced,  some  Just  swayed,  clapped  their 
hands — It  was  a  promising  beginning. 

The  Living  Stage  71  troupe  was  composed 
of  two  young  women,  one  of  whom  served 
as  actress-master  of  ceremonles-and  narra- 
tor, two  men  and  a  third  woman  who  played 
the  piano  but  took  no  part  In  the  skits.  All 
were  black. 

"O.K.  .  .  .  this  performance  Is  for  you. 
We're  doing  our  thing,  you  tell  us! 

"Let's  loosen  up  (the  music  continued), 
shake  your  arm,  now  your  other  arm,  shake 
your  feet,  your  leg,  now  shake  all  over.  Shake 
your  tongue.  Shake  your  nose.  Make  a  loud 
noise  .  .  .  louder,  let's  pretend  the  world  is 
gone  away  and  this  is  the  world  I" 
The  kids  loved  it. 

The  music  stopped.  The  music  was  not 
heard  again  until  the  last  few  minutes  of 
the  two  hour  performance. 

"We  can  do  anything  we  want  to  do.  Let's 
make  a  statue.  This  museum  is  filled  with 
art  but  we're  going  to  do  the  kind  of  art  today 
that  they  probably  never  heard  of  and  that 
is  much  better." 
She  continued: 

"What  do  you  want  to  make  a  statue 
about?  What  do  you  most  hate?  One  voice 
(I  couldn't  see  the  entire  group  of  children 
from  the  side  doorway)  said  something  .  .  . 
then  a  little  boy  shouted,  "Warl" 

"That's  beautiful,"  she  said.  We'll  do  one 
about  war,  about  peace." 

The  children,  those  In  the  front  three  rows, 
were  told  to  "attach"  to  each  other  one  at 
a  time.  In  the  center  of  the  room,  and 
"freeze." 

Within  minutes  about  35  children  were 
"the  statue."  The  other  children  were  di- 
rected" to  circle  around.  "Is  he  dead?"  "Let's 
see  ...  Is  he  a  soldier  .  .  .  would  you  stab 
him?  Some  children  later  told  their  parents 
that  they  "got  to  stab  someone  in  the  war." 
The  statue  broke  up. 

By  now  many  of  the  younger  children  were 
restless.  Some  even  left  the  large  room  but 
since  their  parents  h^  been  instructed  to 
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stay  away  for  two  hours  the  children  came 
back  into  the  room. 

What  had  they  learned  about  war?  About 
peace?  My  daughter,  age  7,  later  said  "I  don't 
know  ...  we  got  to  attach  to  somebody." 

The  actors  sensed  some  restlessness — 
they  urged  the  audience  to  shout,  to  make 
noises.  The  two  men  began  making  grotes- 
que faces  and  XMlses,  running  into  the 
group  of  children,  like  a  berserk  monster. 
One  of  the  females  goi  on  her  knees,  her 
tongue  lolled  out,  she  made  noises,  a  little 
girl  faced  her,  they  stared  and  gurgled  at 
each  other.  Mr.  Price  later  ooramented, 
"They  seemed  In  a  trance,  like  they  were 
really  going  to  take  each  other  on  ...  I  won- 
dered If  some  of  the  kids  might  have  night- 
mares about  It." 
The  noises  stopped. 

Two  of  the  troupe,  a  male  and  female, 
came  to  center  of  the  stage  area.  The  man 
sat,  legs  full  length,  on  the  floor,  the  female 
leaned  over,  grasped  his  hands  and  they 
moved  bcusk  and  forth — ^the  movement  was 
slightly  stylized  but  from  the  snickers 
among  the  older  members  of  the  audience  it 
was  obvious  they  got  the  point  .  .  .the  action 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  on  a  bed. 
"This,"  said  the  woman,  "Is  a  machine. 
What  kind  of  a  machine  do  you  think  it 
Is?  It  covUd  be  any  kind  of  a  machine." 

The  two  continued  to  move.  That  "ma- 
chine" broke  up.  Similar  poses  were  assumed 
throughout  the  performance. 
A  couple  of  the  actors  rolled  on  the  floor. 
The  children,  two-by-two,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  were  told  to  get  on  the  floor  (not  all 
of  them  did).  The  girls  laid  down  first,  the 
boys  were  told  to  bend  and  to  grasp  hands, 
and  move  back  until  their  heads  were  above 
the  girl's  thighs  .  . .  "O.K.  freeze !  Now  If  you 
should  suddenly  wake  up  like  this  what 
would  you  be  doing?"  Some  snickers,  some 
laughter,  answers  werent  audible  to  me. 
Some  of  the  children  Just  fell  on  top  of 
each  other — ^not  being  able  to  manage  the 
"machine"  pose,  if  that's  what  It  was. 

More  "machine"  poses.  The  troupe  then 
told  the  children  to  lay  down  and  pretend 
"you  have  two  holes  in  your  body.  What 
noises  would  you  make?  Make  noises."  Some 
of  them  did. 

A  brief  slElt.  The  actors  pretended  to  be 
children  ...  of  vmcertaln  age.  They  found 
some  "guns"  In  a  jiinkyard.  The  gims  were 
"old"  and  tbey  had  been  thrown  away. 
"What  would  you  do  with  them?"  Some  of 
the  children  pretended  to  find  guns  and  play 
with  them. 

Another  skit.  One  of  the  meo,  again  pre- 
tending to  be  a  child,  wanted  a  "new  suit  to 
take  my  girl  Xo  the  dance."  His  mother  and 
father  talked  ...  he  couldnt  have  the  suit. 
The  skit  droned  on  and  on — it  was  obviously 
Improvised,  but  less  than  creative. 

The  "father"  told  the  "l)oy"  he  couldn't 
have  the  suit.  A  violent  temper  tantrum  was 
the  result  ...  a  lot  of  shouting  back  and 
forth.  Finally,  the  "boy"  stalked  out,  with 
a  knowing  glance,  "OJS.  dont  need  the  stUt, 
I'll  wear  rags  .  .  .  my  girl  and  me,  we'll  do 
something  else,  don't  need  a  new  suit." 
The  object  lesson?  Fantasy?  Dramatic? 
My  daughter  didn't  mention  this  skit  at 
all.  She  did  talk  about  "finding  a  gun  In  the 
street."  I  asked,  was  It  loaded? 

"Oh,  mommy!  It  was  old  .  .  .  somebody 
threw  It  away.'* 

Prior  to  the  next  skit  the  troupe  turned 
to  the  "machine"  ptoses  again  .  .  .  more  lay- 
ing on  the  floor.  Some  of  the  little  children 
thought  this  was  very  funny. 

Not  too  many  children  answered  the  ques- 
tion, "What  kind  of  machine  Is  this  A  pop- 
corn machine?'' 

Mr.  Price,  on  the  other  side  of  the  room 
saw  several  of  the  older  girls  (there  were 
about  six  teenaged  girls  together)  "appear 
to  be  very  interested  In  the  machine  poses" 
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especially  the  male-female  ones  .  .  .  one  of 
the  teensigers  later  did  a  go-go  dance  during 
a  machine  pose.  I  couldn't  aee  this  either. 
Another  skit.  This  one  was  about  school. 
One  of  the  females  pretended  to  be  a  child 
who  hadn't  done  her  homework,  the  Indi- 
cation was  that  she  didn't  want  to  do  It. 
She  was  afraid  to  tell  her  teacher,  because 
she  would  "yell  and  punish"  her.  The  teacher 
did  find  out  .  .  .  and  there  wsw  a  lot  of 
screaming  .  .  .  the  "girl  stormed  out  saying 
"God  damn!"  several  times. 

The  actors  stopped  . . .  the  narrator  stepped 
out  of  the  scene  and  turned  to  the  children : 

"Listen.  It  Is  all  right  to  say  God  damn  if 
you  want  to.  You  shouldn't  be  afraid  to  say 
anything  that  you  feel  like  saying.  Go  ahead. 
Let's  say  It  .  .  .  God  damn."  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren said  It.  But  not  too  many.  "If  you  want 
to  say  something  else,  that's  all  right  too  .  .  . 
but  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  you  can't 
say  something." 

The  skit  resumed,  briefly.  The  "girl"  not 
only  got  away  with  not  doing  her  homework 
.  .  .  she  also  didn't  bother  to  go  back  to 
class. 

Parents  later  told  the  newspaper  that  In 
the  afternoon  performance  this  school  skit 
featured  the  beating  up  of  a  teacher  by  a 
parent  as  the  child  looked  on.  The  principal 
said  it  was  all  right. 

Another  skit  ...  at  "home"  two  members 
of  the  troupe  were  again  "children"  ordered 
to  clean  up  their  rooms.  They  refused.  A  lot 
of  yelling  between  the  "parent"  and  the 
"children."  The  scene  ended.  One  of  the 
actors  stepped  out  of  character  and  told  the 
children: 

"If  your  parents  treat  yov.  like  a  rat,  then 
you  treat  them  like  a  rat,  let  them  know  how 
It  feels  to  be  treated  like  a  rat.  You're  a  per- 
son, you  have  your  rights.'' 

A  little  girl,  about  9,  raised  her  hand  and 
repeated  this  philosophy,  almost  word  for 
word.  The  narrator  said,  "right,  that's  it." 

Throughout  the  two  hours  I  periodically 
watched  the  faces  of  the  children  In  the 
audience.  Once  In  awhile  I  would  walk  back 
to  the  anteroom  and  peer  in  that  way  to  see 
what  the  children  In  the  back  rows  were 
doing. 

I  saw  a  lot  of  boredom,  mostly  among  the 
very  young  children. 

Many  appeared  confused  but  Interested,  a 
lot  of  the  6,  7  and  S-year-olds  stared,  open- 
mouthed.  Some  wandered  about  and  talked 
among  themselves.  The  older  ones  apparently 
got  some  of  the  sexual  references  and  anti- 
authority  suggestions;  they  grinned  at  each 
other,  snickered  or  Just  looked  at  each  other. 
One  boy,  the  tallest  in  the  audience,  about 
15,  looked  like  he'd  rather  have  been  some- 
where else.  But  because  of  the  wooden  bar- 
ricades— all  were  captive.  And,  after  all,  didn't 
their  own  parents  bring  them? 

Another  skit.  This  was  quite  long,  less  in- 
ventive than  a  child's  own  Imagination  (as 
were  all  the  skits),  repetitive,  spiced  with 
suggestive  gestures  and  glances  between  sev- 
eral members  of  the  troupe  and  laced  with 
sexual  innuendoes. 

The  language,  imaginary  scene  and  general 
manner  of  the  actors  in  all  the  skits  had  a 
closer  affinity  to  back  alleys  and  severely  de- 
prived areas.  Certainly  not  culture — but  In 
the  Interest  of  race  relations?  Education? 

The  skit  droned  on.  The  scene,  in  a  "home" 
where  a  "brother"  was  picking  on  his  "sister." 
The  girl  in  the  skit  was  either  supposed  tD 
be  mentally  retarded  or  she  was  just  a  poor 
actress  .  .  .  she  also  appeared  to  be  more  on 
the  make  than  one  would  expect  between  a 
"brother"  and  "sister." 

There  was  talk  about  "cleaning  up  my 
half  ...  all  of  it  ..  .  then  yours  too.  Will 
you  play  with  me  (this  was  accompanied 
with  a  sly  smile  and  with  the  "sister"  stand- 
ing quite  close  to  the  "brother"  as  she  stood, 
hands  behind  her  back,  nuzzling  her  head 
under  his  chin). 
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The  "brother"  went  outside  to  play  ball 
with  another  "boy." 

Meanwhile  the  other  female  rolled  around 
on  the  floor  pretending  to  be  "a  doll."  A 
couple  of  the  boys  rolled  around  on  the 
floor  with  her  .  .  .  punched  her,  poked  her 
stomach  a  few  times.  The  audience  thought 
this  was  funny. 

There  was  a  lot  of  conversation  about  "do 
you  want  to  play  with  my  dolly?"  the  "sister" 
would  ask  the  "brother"  or  the  other  "boy." 
"You  can't  play  with  my  dolly."  Then  the 
"doll"  got  up  and  took  off  after  the  "brother" 
and  proceeded  to  kick  him  several  times — 
apparently  avenging  his  treatment  of  his 
"sister." 

This  skit  ended  with  the  "sister"  again 
going  up  to  the  "brother"  and  slyly  asking 
"will  you  play  with  me?"  as  she  leaned 
against  his  chest. 

Each  of  the  skits  was  preceded  by  several 
"loosening  up"  poses,  more  "machine"  posi- 
tions and  the  like.  Some  of  these  gestures 
were  beyond  my  vision. 

Prior  to  the  final  skit  the  narrator  turned 
to  the  audience:  "We're  going  to  Improve 
this  play,  about  parents  and  children  at 
home  .  .  .  you  know  what  improvise  means? 
It  means  we're  going  to  make  it  up  as  we  go 
along,  so  if  there's  something  you  don't  like. 
If  you  want  us  to  do  it  another  way.  Just 
shout.  Bullshit!  And  we'll  freeze  and  do  it 
another  way.  Remember,  Bullshit!" 

I  didn't  hear  anyone  in  the  audience  say 
this  at  this  time. 

But  later,  when  I  had  a  little  talk  with 
my  daughter,  saying  that  she  knows  she's  not 
really  supposed  to  talk  like  that,  she  said: 

"Why  not?  They  were  children  and  they 
said  it." 

I  explained  they  were  adults  pretending  to 
be  children. 

"When  I  grow  up  can  I?"  she  asked.  After 
we  had  talked  a  little  more,  she  said:  "Well, 
I  guess  they  shouldn't  have  done  a  lot 
of  those  things,  I  don't  know  why  they  did  it. 
They  yelled  a  lot  .  .  .  some  of  the  things  I 
didn't  understand."  Did  you  like  it?  "Well, 
oh,  mommy,  of  course  ...  I  guess." 

The  skit  went  on.  Two  girls  from  the  audi- 
ence took  part.  It  was  about  the  children 
wanting  to  go  to  a  movie  on  a  school  night 
and  the  parents  didn't  want  them  to  go. 
Again,  there  was  a  lot  of  yelling.  One  of 
the  actors  yelled  the  expletive  and  the  scene 
froze.  The  skit  ended  with  the  children  go- 
ing to  the  movie  anyway. 

The  performance  ended  as  it  had  begun, 
with  music,  and  the  audience  filed  out. 

Just  before  the  last  skit,  several  parents 
began  to  gather  around  the  barricades  at 
the  rear  of  the  room.  One  of  the  actors  told 
the  children  the  parents  were  there  and  said: 
"Tell  them  to  go  away  .  .  .  we're  going  to 
say  some  things  we  don't  want  them  to  hear. 
"Go  away!"  A  group  of  the  children  shouted, 
"Go  away!"  They  went. 

Later  I  spoke  tt  several  members  of  the 
museum's  Women's  Committee.  Their  chil- 
dren, like  my  daughter,  had  been  reluctant 
to  say  much  about  the  performance. 

No  one  on  the  committee  had  seen  a  per- 
formance by  Living  Stage  71  prior  to  the 
museum  show.  But  said  one  woman,  "We  in- 
vestigated It  thoroughly,  we  talked  to  some 
people  and  we  relied  on  the  reputation  of 
Arena  Stage." 

An  official  of  the  museum  later  told  a  re- 
porter that  he  had  checked  out  the  Living 
Stage  71  children's  show  with  a  "Washington, 
DC.  school  principal."  The  principal  turned 
cut  to  be  Robert  Alexander,  director  of  Living 
Stage  71,  and  principal  of  a  freedom  school 
that  presently  enrolls  17  children,  aged  6  to 
8. 

Alexander  was  not  in  Baltimore  on  Satiu"- 
day. 

I  failed,  after  repeated  attempts,  to  talk 
to  him  on  the  telephcne.  But  I  was  able  to 
talk  to  Alan  Miller,  a  public  Information  of- 
ficial with  Arena  Stage. 
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He  said :  "They  are  part  and  parcel  of  Arena 
Stage,  although  the  troupe  Is  a  separate  or- 
ganization .  .  .  they  perform  six  days  a  week 
in  schools,  community  centers,  anywhere  that 
someone  wants  them. 

"No  adults.  Including  teachers,  are  ever 
allowed  to  watch.  I  have  seen  a  few  perform- 
ances, but  I  had  to  pretend  I  was  a  member 
of  the  troupe  .  .  .  no,  I  have  never  seen  one 
for  the  younger  children." 

The  troupe  also  performs  for  children  over 
12. 

These,  said  Miller,  ask  for  skits  on  'drugs, 
sex    and   parent-children    relationships." 

What  about  profanity,  specifically  "bull- 
shit?" 

"This  doesn't  surprise  me.  I've  heard  them 
use  similar  language.  Personally,  I  think  it's 
a  little  abrasive  but  their  point  is  to  shock. 
To  prove  to  the  kids  that  they  aren't  Just 
sajrtng  do  your  own  thing,  but  that  they 
mean  it.  The  shock  value  proves  to  the  chil- 
dren that  they  can  interrupt,  rudely,  and 
proves  that  anything  goes. 

"I  don't  think  this  does  any  long  range 
harm,  or  any  short  range  harm  either." 

Asked  about  violence,  stabbing,  beating  up 
a  teacher,  and  dropping  bullets  on  people 
(in  the  second  performance),  he  said:  "I 
haven't  seen  those  skits  but  I  have  seen  them 
do  a  scene  where  a  dope  addict  was  beaten 
up.  This  Is  stylized  violence,  almost  like  a 
dance. 

"People  who  criticize  this  don't  know  the 
real  nature  of  drama,  the  real  meaning  of 
drama.  We  must  do  a  certain  kind  of  thing 
to  get  the  kids,  who  wouldn't  normally  be 
Interested  in  drama,  to  pay  attention  .  .  . 
we're  trying  to  do  away  with  the  old." 

Children  not  Interested  In  good  drama? 
Not  true.  Our  daughter,  at  6,  attended  a  per- 
formance of  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
at  Stafford.  It  was  her  first  play.  She  was 
enthralled.  She  laughed,  appropriate  times 
and  clapped  so  hard  that  several  adults 
turned  and  smiled  at  her. 

Miller  revealed  that  Living  Stage  71.  now 
in  Its  third  year  has  performed  in  public 
schools  in  Maryland  and  Washington.  "No 
teachers  were  allowed  to  watch.  Although 
they  have  al.so  given  workshops  for  teachers. 
In  the  techniques  of  improvisation." 

He  also  said  that  while  the  troupe  per- 
forms "free  for  inner  city  groups,"  that  the 
Art  Museum  did  pay  ($600  seems  to  be  the 
figure).  Miller  stated  that  the  budget  for 
Living  Stage  71,  from  Oct.  19  "when  they 
began  to  rehearse"  through  March  is  $50,000. 
"Half  of  that  is  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Performing  Arts." 

Miller  said  also:  "We  get  many  comments 
from  kids  on  how  much  they  like  It  .  .  .  One 
boy  said,  'It  made  school  seem  a  little  less 
unbearable  that  day.'  Yes,  we  do  get  com- 
plaints from  some  adults.  But  frankly  we'd 
think  we  were  doing  something  wrong  If 
people  didn't  call  up  and  complain." 

An  art  museum  official,  who,  unlike  Mil- 
ler, was  mocking  and  rude,  said  "You  think 
that's  news?  People  complaining  .  .  .  don't 
tell  me  about  that." 

News,  no.  Bad  acting  isn't  news.  Neither 
is  "bullshit"  news — but  $50,000  worth? 
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'  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1971,  the  CBS  television  net- 
work broadcast  a  most  enlightening  doc- 
umentary concerning  the  "public  affairs 
and  public  information"  activities  of  th: 
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military.  I  have  been  concerned  for  some 
time  about  the  level  of  expenditure  and 
activity  by  the  military  in  this  area,  and 
I  have  proposed  amendments  to  the  mil- 
itary appropriations  bills  in  the  House 
to  strictly  limit  expenditures  for  this 
purpose.  For  fiscal  year  1971,  those  ex- 
penditures were  limited  to  $28,000,000 
by  action  of  the  Congress,  having  risen 
from  an  estimated  $9,108,000  in  1968  to 
$44,062,000    in    1969. 

In  my  judgment,  even  $28,000,000  is  ex- 
cessive spending  for  military  informa- 
tion, and  that  amount  is  very  likely  only 
a  fraction  of  actual  expenditures.  But 
more  important  even  than  the  expendi- 
tures is  the  type  of  information  dis- 
seminated in  these  programs.  As  the 
CBS  documentary  clearly  demonstrates, 
much  of  it  borders  on  pure  military 
propaganda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  transcript  of  the 
CBS  documentary,  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon,"  written  and  produced  by 
Peter  Davis,  with  Roger  Mudd  report- 
ing, follows: 

The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon 

RocEB  Mudd.  Last  spring  American  soldiers 
fought  a  two-day  battle  that  did  not  get  into 
the  newspapers  or  onto  the  television  news 
broadcasts.  Very  few  people  even  knew  about 
It.  The  battle  was  fought  neither  in  Vietnam, 
nor  in  Cambodia,  nor  anywhere  else  in 
Southeast  Asia.  All  the  action  took  place 
In  North  Carolina.  This  was  a  military  ex- 
ercise, but  It  was  also  an  exercise  in  sales- 
manship— the  selling  of  the  Pentagon. 

Speaker  for  Marine  Corps.  Gentlemen,  to- 
day we  have  shown  you  the  individual  Ma- 
rine, the  who  implements  foreign  policy.  He 
comes  from  all  walks  of  life,  all  over  the 
U.S.A.  He's  not  much  different  from  the 
young  men  we  see  on  the  street  corners  of 
America  today,  except  he's  been  trained  as 
a  Marine. 

He  believes  in  what  he  is  doing,  and  he's 
dedicated  to  his  country  and  to  the  job  at 
band,  whatever  it  may  be.  In  short,  we  could 
say  he  has  a  lot  of  plain,  old  red-blooded 
American  guts.  Now  this  concludes  our  dem- 
onstration at  ttiis  range.  The  escorts  will 
now  show  you  to  your  buses.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Announcer:  CBS  Reports.  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon,"  with  CBS  News  Corre- 
spondent Roger  Mudd. 

(Announcement.) 

Announcer.  Here  now  is  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent Roger  Mudd. 

Mudd.  Nothing  is  more  essential  to  a  de- 
mocracy than  the  free  flow  of  information. 
Misinformation,  distortion,  propaganda  all 
Interrupt  that  flow.  They  make  it  impossible 
for  people  to  know  what  their  government  is 
doing,  which,  in  a  democracy,  is  crucial.  The 
largest  agency  In  our  government  is  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  it  maintains  a 
public  relations  division  to  Inform  people  of 
its  activities.  In  December,  Congress  cut  the 
appropriations  for  this  division,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pentagon,  It  will  still  spend  $30 
million  this  year  on  public  affairs,  an  amount 
more  than  10  times  greater  than  what  it 
spent  to  tell  people  about  Itself  just  12  years 
ago.  Even  this  figure  may  be  only  the  tip  of 
the  public  relations  Iceberg.  A  special,  still 
unpublished  report  for  the  prestigious  20th 
Century  Fund  estimates  the  real  total  at 
$190  million.  The  combined  news  budgets  of 
the  three  commercial  television  networks — 
ABC,  CBS  and  NBC— are  $146  mlUion. 

Whatever  the  true  coet  at  the  Pentagon, 
there  have  been  recent  charges  in  the  press 
and  in  Congress  that  the  Department  is 
using  these  public  relations  funds  not  mere- 
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ly  to  Inform  but  to  convince  and  persuade 
the  public  on  vital  issues  of  war  and  peace. 
Ten  months  ago,  CBS  News  set  out  to  in- 
vestigate these  chsirges  and  to  examine  the 
range  and  variety  of  the  Pentagon's  public  af- 
fairs activities.  We  selected  three  areas  for 
concentration:  direct  contacts  with  the  pub- 
lic. Defense  Department  films,  and  the  Pen- 
tagon's use  of  the  media — the  press  and  tele- 
vision. We  sought  no  secret  flies,  no  politi- 
cians pleading  special  causes,  no  access  to 
classified  documents.  We  looked  only  at 
what  is  being  done  for  the  public — In  public. 

We  began  at  an  obvious  location.  Armed 
Forces  Day  on  a  military  base.  Port  Jaclcson, 
South  Carolina  is  proud  of  its  soldiers,  and 
once  a  year  the  public  is  invited,  to  come 
out  and  take  a  look  at  them.  At  dozens  of 
other  bases,  dozens  of  other  audiences 
see  the  same  show.  The  major  event  is  a 
firepower  display.  But  in  the  interests  of  in- 
formation, they  not  only  shoot,  they  also 
instruct. 

Instructor.  The  killing  zone  is  50  metres 
deep,  50  metres  wide,  and  two  metres  high. 
However,  its  fragments  are  also  effective 
against  llght-sklnned  vehicles. 

Mudd.  The  weapons  offiier  on  this  range 
claimed  that  the  information  display  cost 
two  million  dollars.  Later,  Army  public  rela- 
tions officials  put  the  expense  at  $22,000. 

The  last  part  is  known  as  the  "mad  min- 
ute." It  would  be  hard  to  argue  with  that 
description. 

When  the  demonstration  Itself  is  over,  an- 
other activity  begins.  The  ammunition  is 
gone  but  the  weapons  are  not.  Some  of  these 
are  turned  over  to  children  so  they  can  get 
the  heft  and  feel  of  the  genuine  article. 

First  Child.  All  right.  Jack,  here's  a  cool 
tank,  man. 

Second  Chiu).  I'm  going  over  to  the  other 
tank. 

Third  Child.  Get  off  .  .  . 

P'asT  Child.  What  are  you  doing? 

Third  Child.  I'm  going  to  shoot  you. 

Second  Child.  Ready  .  .  .  aim  .  .  .  flre! 

Colonel  MacNeill.  In  the  Chinese  view 
only  one  country  has  been  liberated  from 
colonialism,  and  that  Is  North  Vietnam.  The 
others  will  not  be  considered  liberated,  in 
the  Chinese  viewpoint,  until  each  and  every 
one  has  a  Communist  government. 

Mudd.  The  Pentagon  has  a  team  of  Colo- 
nels touring  the  country  to  lecture  on  for- 
eign policy.  We  found  them  In  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois, where  they  were  invited  to  speak  to  a 
mixed  audience  of  civilians  and  military  re- 
servists. The  invitation  was  arranged  by 
Peoria's  Caterpillsir  Tractor  Company,  which 
did  $39  million  of  business  last  year  with  the 
Defense  Department.  The  Army  has  a  regula- 
tion stating:  "Personnel  should  not  speak 
on  the  foreign  poUcy  Implications  of  VS. 
Involvement  in  Vietnam." 

Colonel  MacNeill.  Well,  now  we're  coming 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem — Vietnam.  Now 
the  Chinese  have  clearly  and  repeatedly  stat- 
ed that  Thailand  is  next  on  their  list  after 
Vietnam.  If  South  Vietnam  becomes  Com- 
munist it  will  be  difficult  for  Laos  to  exist. 
The  same  goes  for  Cambodia,  and  the  other 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia.  I  think  If  the 
Communists  were  to  win  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  record  In  the  North — What  happened  in 
Tet  of  '68 — makes  It  clear  there  would  Toe  a 
bloodbath  in  store  for  a  lot  of  the  population 
of  the  South.  The  United  States  is  still  going 
to  remain  an  Asian  pwwer. 

Mudd.  Over  the  years,  the  Colonels  have 
travelled — at  taxpayers'  expense — to  163 
cities  and  spoken  to  180,000  people.  In  a 
question  and  answer  period,  they  promote 
American  presence  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Colonel  Serrell.  The  bloodbath,  the  indi- 
cations at  Hue  during  the  Tet  offensive  as 
to  what  might  be  in  store  for  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  some  semblance  of 
freedom  or  individuality,  if  we  did  stay  and 
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protect  their  Interest*  as  well,  admittedly, 
as  our  own. 

Colonel  Bird.  I  personally  believe  by  and 
large  the  college  students  are  very  sincere 
in  their  Ijelief.  I  think  a  lot  of  tiiem  haven't 
attempted  to  study,  to  some  degree,  th« 
hUtory  of  other  things  like  this 

Colonel  MacNeill.  Some  say  there  are  no 
interests  at  stake  today,  some  say  we  had 
none  in  the  beginning.  I  feel  when  we  put 
half  a  million  men  in  there,  at  least  we 
placed  national  interest  at  stake  when  we 
did  that. 

FiKST  Child.  I  want  to  play  this  one. 

Second  Child.  Now  it's  my  turn. 

First  Child.  Bob,  let's  see  if  you  can  do 
this. 

Third  Child.  Let  Danny  do  It. 

Father.  How  many  mistakes  you  gonna 
make'? 

Mudd.  At  a  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  shopping 
mall,  an  Army  display  emphasizes  power,  a 
recurrent  theme  in  Defense  Department  pub- 
lic relations  programs.  (MUSIC)  The  Army 
Exhibit  Unit  has  l)een  to  239  cities  In  46 
states  and  has  been  seen  by  over  20  million 
people.  The  cost  to  taxpayers:  $906,000  a 
year. 

Narrator  for  Armt  Film.  The  four  M's — 
Mission,  Motivation,  Modernization  and  Man- 
agement— summarize  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
General  William  C.  Westmoreland's  program 
for   the  future  of  the  Army. 

Mudd.  The  Army  says  it  won't  send  these 
exhibits  out  unless  requested  by  local  civil- 
ians. The  manager  of  this  shopping  mall 
told  us  how  the  Army's  exhibit  happened  to 
be  there. 

Mr.  Peters.  We  were  approached  by  Ser- 
geant Kerr,  who  is  the  local  recruiting  ser- 
geant in  this  area,  a  matter  of  three  weeks 
ago,  and  he  simply  asked  us  would  we  care 
to  have  the  exhibit  here  on  our  mall.  Wo 
said  yes.  So,  it's  here. 

Announcer  fob  Air  Force.  Approaching 
next  wiU  be  Major  Mike  Kirby  and  his  next 
maneuver,  the  exciting  Wing  Walk  and  RoU. 

Mudd.  The  Air  Force  Thunderbirds  flew 
108  exhibitions  last  year  in  front  of  six  mil- 
lion people.  We  were  told  that  the  Thunder- 
birds  are  supposed  to  attract  volunteers,  but 
what  we  found  was  a  very  elaborate  com- 
mercial for  air  power. 

Announcer  for  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force 
has  proved  again  and  again  its  superiority 
against  the  enemy  In  the  air  war  over  North 
Vietnam.  In  an  environment  where  the  ma- 
jority of  our  fighter  pilots  were  flying  tac- 
tical lx>mbing  missions  and  not  primarily 
hunting  for  enemy  aircraft,  the  enemy  still 
lost  three  aircraft  for  every  one  of  ours  In 
air-to-air  combat. 

Gen.  Lewis  Walt.  We  fought  them  up  on 
the  DMZ,  we  fought  them  across  the  Lao 
border,  we  fought  them  down  south  across 
the  CamlMdian  border.  But  they're  trying  to 
keep  the  war  going  on — why?  Because  they 
think  that  we're  going  to  give  up  and  pull 
out  before  the  Job  is  done.  That's  what 
they've  been  told,  that's  what  they  read  in 
our  newspapers  and  our  magazines. 

Mudd.  Tonight,  like  any  other  evening, 
there  are  between  six  and  ten  Pentagon 
speakers  appearing  in  public.  With  military 
transportation  at  their  disposal,  they  tra- 
verse the  country  shaping  the  views  of 
their  audiences.  For  years.  General  Lewis 
Walt  has  been  the  Marine  speaker  most  in 
demand. 

General  Walt.  This  is  what's  kept  the  war 
going  on.  If  we  could  have  had  the  entire 
American  nation  in  back  of  us.  all  of  our 
Americans  In  back  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  this  war  would  have  been 
over  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Green  Beret  Announcer.  Please  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  hands,  the  elbows, 
the  knees,  and  the  toe  of  the  boot,  which 
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are  vised  to  deliver  killing  blows  to  the  vul- 
nerable portions  ol  the  body. 

MuDD.  Wben  It  comes  to  sheer  muscle,  the 
legendary  Oreen  Berets  are  the  Army's  glam- 
or exhibit.  In  21  states  last  year,  the  Berets 
showed  how  people  kill  people  sometimes. 
On  one  occasion,  they  showed  about  a  thou- 
sand kids  In  New  Jersey.  When  the  Berets 
Onlshed  their  act,  the  audience  had  Its  own 
turn. 

Child.  C'mon  ...  no  I  Damn  you  .  .  .  ow! 
(Crying.) 

MtJDD.  Each  year,  the  Pentagon  runs  spe- 
cial guided  tours  for  over  3,000  Influential 
civilians.  The  Joint  Civilian  Orientation 
Conference  Is  the  aristocrat  of  theae  tours. 
Indeed  of  all  Defense  Department  contacts 
with  the  public.  For  eight  days  64  promi- 
nent citizens  visit  key  military  Installations 
all  over  the  country.  To  give  the  community 
leaders  more  sense  of  participation,  the  De- 
fense Department  outfits  them  In  different 
colors  that  represent  each  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Included  In  this  exclusive  party  are 
Industrialists,  bankers,  college  administra- 
tors, newspaper  publishers  and  broculcast- 
Ing  executives.  High  ranking  generals  ac- 
companied the  civilians.  These  two,  three 
and  four-star  chaperons  were  available  for 
briefing,  picture-taking,  and  Just  mingling. 

CBS  News  followed  the  distinguished  visi- 
tors on  a  weekend  war  game  In  North 
Carolina.  The  purpose  of  these  tours,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pentagon,  Is  to  teach  military 
realities.  The  guests  are  referred  to  as  "major 
taxpayers."  As  their  education  proceeded,  we 
recorded  some  of  the  military  realities  and 
part  of  their  Impact  on  the  civilians. 

The  Army  gave  a  demonstration  of  a  mas- 
sive troop  airlift.  An  air  and  land  assault  on 
enemy  territory  was  simulated  for  the  visi- 
tors. The  Idea  here  was  to  show  that  thou- 
sands of  troops  can  be  transported  thousands 
of  miles  In  Just  a  few  hours.  What's  more, 
when  they  get  where  they're  going,  they  are 
ready  to  fight. 

JrrTKBBvo  Announckr.  Notice  the  Jltter- 
bugglng  action  as  the  Cayvise  make  a  thor- 
ough search  of  suspected  enemy  locations. 
Such  tactics  were  battle-tested  In  Vietnam. 

Kennkdy  Wagon  Announcm.  To  achieve 
success  In  combat,  an  Infantry  battalion 
depends  upon  the  fighting  strength  of  Its 
rlfie  companies.  The  company  Is  composed 
of  three  rifle  platoons  and  a  weapons  platoon. 

MuDD.  The  64  civilians  themselves  paid  part 
of  their  own  costs  and  the  official  total  price 
of  this  tour  Is  only  $12,000.  Twelve  thousand 
dollars,  however,  does  not  Include  the 
amount  spent  on  elaborate  brleflngs,  the  war 
game  Itself,  nor  the  expenses  of  several  thou- 
sand servicemen  who  performed  for  the 
civilians  along  the  vray. 

Kennedt  Wagon  Announcib.  711  tons  of 
ammunition  and  308  tons  of  fuel. 

Dr.  RicHABO  Chamberlain.  I  for  one  am 
very  grateful  for  this  privilege  of  seeing  how 
the  defense  of  the  country  Is  being  organized. 

David  Connor.  I  found  it  enjoyable  to  talk 
to  the  enlisted  ranks  who  are  handling  the 
weapons  as  we  got  In  the  tanks.  I  think 
there's  been  a  subtle,  necessary  and  Impor- 
tant emphasis  on  talking  to  the  manpower. 

OmcER.  Of  course  It  could  carry  rockets, 
It  could  substitute  a  rocket  part  for  an  arm. 
It  has  tremendous  flexibility. 

Civilian.  A  lot  of  klllpwwer  though. 

Oficir.  Oh,  yes,  yes. 

MnsD.  Civilians  were  shown  some  of  the 
more  advanced  equipment  and  training 
methods.  Among  the  ordnance  the  Marines 
displayed  were  their  planes,  their  weapons, 
their  tanks  and,  of  course,  their  Com- 
mandant.   General    Leonard    Chapman. 

Officer.  Excuse  me.  General  Chapman,  this 
Is  Mr.  Hoover. 

General  Chapman.  How  are  you  sir,  nice  to 
see  you. 

Civilians  m  Boat.  Oh,  we  can  use  a  ky- 
ack  .  .  .  That's  right  .  .  .  P>b,  you're  getting 
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a  little  too  enthusiastic  .  .  .  Oh,  boy,  we're 
really  making  time  now. 

Robert  Grkxnhill.  I  think  the  message  I 
would  take  back  Is  that  we  have  a  first- 
class  military  organization  led  by  first-class 
leaders  and  the  people  who  carry  the  load 
on  the  enlisted  men  are  some  of  the  finest 
people  that  I've  been  privileged  to  see.  I'm 
in  the  Investment  banking  business  and  I 
travel  all  over  the  United  States  and  I 
know  that  for  a  fact. 

WiLLARO  DovxB.  I  think  the  message  is 
that  you  can  be  proud  of  your  boys  in  serv- 
ice. 

MuDD.  The  Defense  Department  did  not 
permit  CBS  News  to  film  what  many  re- 
garded as  the  highlight  of  the  tour.  But 
the  clvlllana  were  not  shy  In  talking  about 
it. 

Mr.  Connor.  At  Port  Hood  we  all  were 
seated  In  the  gunner's  seat  of  the  M-60 
tanks,  and  we  fired  the  rifles,  and  were  told 
what  excellent  shots  we  were  and  we  were 
taken  over  to  the  recolUess  rlfies  and  fired 
rounds  at  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
again  told  bow  good  shots  we  were,  and  we 
fired  grenade  laimchers  and  drove  tanks  and 
so  on  . . . 

Dr.  Chamberlain.  We  fixed  tank  cannon 
and   recolllees  rifles,   machine  guns   .   .   . 

Mr.  Connor.  My  gun  Jeimmed  while  I  was 
shooting  it  and  I  thought.  Oh  my  God,  what 
a  great  situation  to  be  In  were  someone  mov- 
ing on  me. 

Dr.  Chamberlain.  It  was  fun  to  actually 
get  your  finger  on  the  trigger  of  some  of  the 
things  like  the  recollless  weapons  that  most 
of  us  have  heard  about  but  hadnt  actually 
seen. 

Mr.  Greenhill.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
hands-on  experience. 

MuDD.  The  Defense  Department  says  these 
demonstrations  are  merely  training  exercises 
for  war.  War,  however,  is  not  fought  In  front 
of  a  grandstand. 

Marine  Announcer.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  the  speed  and  flexibility  which  you  have 
seen  today  and  the  maneuverability  and  co- 
ordination of  the  supporting  forces  is  not  a 
demonstration.  It  is  the  stock  in  trade  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Greenhill.  One  of  the  things  I  can 
personally  see  from  this  tour  Ls  that  a  lot 
of  the  statements  that  for  example  Mr.  Pul- 
brlght  and  Mr.  Proxmlre  make  are  absolutely 
baseless. 

Dr.  Chamberlain.  I  Just  wish  that  all  the 
American  people  could  see  what  we've  seen. 
I  think  we'd  flnd  much  less  of  this  carping 
at  the  military  and  we'd  flnd  a  lot  more 
understanding. 

Mr.  Dover.  I  think  that  one  part  of  this 
tour  is  that  you  won't  flnd  a  George  Romney 
statement  about  being  brainwashed. 

Dr.  Olav  Sola.  As  we  proceeded  through 
numerous  phases  where  we  were  personally 
Involved,  my  opinion  has  changed  180  de- 
grees. 

Announcer.  CBS  Reports:  "The  Selling  of 
the  Pentagon"  will  continue  In  a  moment. 

( Announcement. ) 

Announcer.  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
continues. 

Jack  Webb  (Film:  "A  Day  in  Vietnam") : 
It  seems  ironic,  that  while  our  finest  young 
men  are  fighting  half-way  across  the  world, 
other  young  men  and  women  safe  at  home, 
openly  advocate  abandonment  of  Vietnam 
to  communism.  Perhaps  they  really  don't 
know  what  this  war  is  all  about. 

MuDD.  With  scenes  of  war  protesters  tinted 
red  for  emphasis,  the  Defense  Department 
Introduces  a  film  on  Vietnam  narrated  by 
television  star  Jack  Webb.  Over  300  fllms  a 
year  are  made  by  the  Pentagon.  Most  of 
them  are  meant  originally  for  troop  infor- 
mation, but  a  larg^  number  is  later  released 
for  public  showing.  It  is  widely  known  that 
the  Defense  Department  often  helps  sym- 
pathetic Hollywood  producers  who  need  troop 
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support  for  their  war  movies.  What  has  re- 
ceived far  less  attention  Is  that  the  Penta- 
gon Itself  spends  over  $12  million  a  year  on 
Its  own  pictures. 

The  annual  cost  of  a  single  Army  series, 
"The  Big  Picture,"  is  $900,000  and  the  over- 
all Army  fllm  budget  is  more  than  $eV2  mil- 
lion a  year.  During  the  1960's,  at  least  62 
million  Americans  saw  Pentagon  motion  pic- 
tures, 45,000  public  gatherings  viewed  them 
and  at  least  356  commercial  and  educational 
television  stations  have  presented  them  as 
part  of  their  public  service  broadcast  time. 
Pacts  and  information — not  opinions  and 
attitudes — are  supposed  to  be  the  ingredi- 
ents of  Defense  Department  fllms.  An  official 
Pentagon  directive  states:  "Propaganda  has 
no  place  in  Defense  Department  Public  In- 
formation programs."  In  pr^arlng  this 
broadcast  we  looked  only  at  products  of  the 
last  decade — all  made  after  the  thaw  In  cold 
war  politics.  Well-known  Journalists  and 
movie  stars  often  serve  as  narrators  for  the 
films  as  these  excerpts  show. 

Robert  Stack.  Hi,  I'm  Bob  Stack.  As  you 
may  know,  one  of  my  hobbies  Is  collecting 
guns.  I've  hunted  on  and  off  all  my  life  from 
California  to  Mexico  to  safaris  In  Africa. 
Speaking  of  guns  and  faraway  places,  I've 
Just  come  back  from  a  trip  to  Vietnam  where 
guns  are  used  for  an  entirely  different  pur- 
pose. 

John  Wayne.  The  Defense  Department 
has  asked  me  .  .  . 

MuDD.  The  Pentagon  helped  John  Wayne 
make  "The  Green  Berets."  John  Wayne 
helped  the  Pentagon  make  this  film  in  Viet- 
nam. Over  a  thousand  prints  are  in  cir- 
culation. 

Soldier  Talking  to  Watne.  In  Vietnam, 
revolution  is  a  double-edged  word.  The  enemy 
uses  it — it's  what  they  call  the  "aggressive 
war"  they're  using  against  people  over  here. 

Watne.  That's  the  story  and  there's  noth- 
ing mysterious  about  the  kind  of  revolution 
the  enemy  has  In  mind.  It's  the  same  thing 
we've  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ever 
since  the  Communist  revolution  fifty  years 
ago.  Murder,  assassination,  terror,  and  over 
here  they've  killed  over  20  thousand  civilian 
leaders.  And  it's  these  same  brave  people, 
who  have  had  the  will  and  the  guts  to  con- 
duct their  own  revolution,  a  real  revolution 
for  the  betterment  of  their  people. 

MuDD.  Not  only  movie  stars  have  aided 
Pentagon  propaganda.  Por  patriotic  reasons, 
newsmen  such  as  Edward  R.  Murrow,  Lowell 
Thomas  and  John  Daly  often  volunteered 
their  talents  during  World  War  II  and  the 
cold  war.  The  Pentagon  has  used  many  Jour- 
nalists to  carry  its  message  including,  some 
years  ago,  two  of  the  best-known  broad- 
casters. 

Chet  Huntley  (Film:  "The  American  Navy 
in  Vietnam") :  I'm  Chet  Huntley.  To  most  of 
us,  this  Is  the  United  States  Navy— the  air- 
craft carrier,  the  cruiser  and  destroyer.  The 
modem  deepwater  navy,  extending  Ameri- 
can strength  acroes  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  American  Navy  in  Vietnam,  mov- 
ing quickly  where  and  when  needed,  display- 
ing the  flexlbllty  of  modern  sea  power,  con- 
trolling the  seas,  extending  its  influence  on 
land,  and  holding  superiority  in  the  air— a 
three-way  force  for  peace,  here  to  meet  ag- 
gression at  any  spot  on  the  globe. 

MuDD.  "The  Eagle's  Talon,"  made  in  1962. 
narrated  by  Walter  Cronkite  deals  with 
America's   response  to  Communism. 

Walter  Cronkite.  Starting  in  World  Wax 
II,  the  aggressive  Communist  tide  has  ^read 
In  Europe  and  Asia  to  engulf  its  neighbors 
Communist  China  even  now  has  plans  to 
dominate  Asia  by  mass  murder,  destroying 
ancient  civilizations.  Right  next  door  is  the 
nation  we  freed  in  1898 — Cuba.  A  Commu- 
nist tyranny  holds  sway  and  whiskers  do  not 
hide  the  naked  face  of  dictatorship.  Our  army 
la  face  to  face  with  Communism  around  the 
world.  To  meet  immediate  threats  on  any 
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dont  we  must  build  up  our  land  forces  at 
mxne  and  overseas. 

This  soldier,  guarding  one  of  Asia's  gate- 
mys  against  Soviet  aggression,  symbolizes 
tlie  determination  of  free  men  everywhere 
to  resist  Communist  expansion  by  force  of 
inns. 

UuDD.  On  a  policy  level,  the  Pentagon 
■ays  It  has  discarded  the  rhetoric  of  oon- 
trontatlon.  But  city  by  city,  public  showing 
by  public  showing,  the  language  and  sym- 
t)ols  of  the  early  '60's  are  still  being  widely 
distributed  in  the  'TO's.  Here  in  Elmendorf, 
Tszas  this  month,  a  B£^>tist  congregation  at- 
tends a  Pentagon  film  on  Communism  made 
in  1962.  Even  though  the  expressed  policy 
of  the  United  States  Is  negotiation  and  not 
confrontation,  even  though  Walter  Cronkite 
and  Chet  Huntley  may  now  disagree  with 
the  intent  of  the  films  they  narrated,  even 
though  the  roles  of  Journalist  and  govern- 
ment spokesman  are  incompatible,  the  films 
grind  on  and  on.        ^. 

A  Pentagoiifllffl  often  contains  a  map 
that  seenuKtOoe  bleeding.  The  blood  turns 
ont  to  be  the  spread  of  international  Com- 
munism. Interpretations  of  communism  and 
UNSsments  of  Communist  Intent  are  sig- 
nificant themes  In  Defense  Department  films. 
In  "Red  Chinese  Battle  Plan,"  an  anony- 
mous Pentagon  narrator  describes  a  foreign 
policy  bent  on  world  conquest. 

Pentagon  Film  Narrator.  It  Is  a  blueprint 
ftir  world  revolution.  Red  China's  battle 
plan — divide  and  encircle;  conquer  and  en- 
ilave. 

MuDD.  In  an  excerpt  from  a  film  called 
"Road  to  the  Wall,"  the  Pentagon  has 
Junes  Cagney  tell  of  a  Communist  plan  that 
encompasses  even  more   than  the  world. 

Caonet.  The  Wall  Is  a  solid  fact.  It  stands — 
and  will  stand — wherever  the  road  of  world 
Communism  leads.  Someday,  according  to  its 
builders,  it  will  surround  not  merely  the 
world,  but  the  moon,  the  stars,  outer  space 
tnd  the  universe! 

Minm.  In  what  Is  perhaps  the  Pentagon's 
most  ambitious  film,  "Red  Nightmare,"  Jack 
Webb  presents  a  Russian  scheme  to  crush 
American  freedom. 

FnsT  Russian  Soldier.  Americans!  They 
have  too  many  freedoms. 

Second  Russian  Soldier.  That  is  another 
thing  you  must  remember.  Comrade.  One  day 
K  will  be  your  mission  to  destroy  those 
bourgeois  capitalist  freedoms! 
Webb.  Frightening,  isnt  it? 
MuoD.  The  hero  of  Webb's  film,  a  lathe- 
worker  named  Jerry  Donovan,  dreams  that 
his  town  is  Invaded  by  Communists.  With 
remarkable  ease,  they  quickly  subvert  every- 
one except  Donovan  himself,  who  listens  with 
shock  to  a  Commissar's  speech. 

Commissar.  When  the  moral  fibre  of  the 
United  States  weakens,  and  the  economy  col- 
lapaes  under  the  pressures  of  competitive  co- 
•xlstenoe,  it  will  be  your  responsibility.  Com- 
rades, to  purge  the  minds  of  the  reactionary 
Americans,  so  that  they  will  welcome  the  en- 
lightened Soviet  system  and  conform  without 
M«l8tance  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. 

Donovan  (To  Soldier).  Hey  I  What  do  you 
think  you're  doing? 

MuDD.  When  Donovan  returns  home,  he 
finds  his  own  daughter  about  to  leave  for  a 
commune. 

Daughter.  It's  true.  Daddy.  I  did  volunteer 
for  farm  work. 
Donovan.  Linda,  why? 
Dadohter.  The  party  convinced  me  that  I 
should  free  myself  of  the  lingering  bourgeois 
Influence  of  family  life.  I  am  ready.  Do  not 
Interfere.  It  Is  for  my  own  good. 

Russian  Soldier.  And  Comrade  Donovan, 
do  not  think  that  your  devlatlonlst  remarks 
will  be  overlooked.  They  will  be  reported  to 
the  proper  authorities. 

Juoaz.  Comrade  Donovan,  you  are  accused 
ct  the  following  crimes  against  the  state: 
subversion,  deviatlonism  and  treason. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MuDo.  Nine  hundred  prints  of  "Bed  Night- 
mare" are  currently  in  circulation.  It  was 
first  released  in  1962,  reissued  in  1965.  The 
film  was  made  for  the  Armed  Forces  Direc- 
torate on  Information. 

Judge.  As  an  ugly  remnant  of  the  diseased 
bourgeois  class,  you  must  be  eradicated  be- 
fore the  contagion  can  spread. 

Donovan.  Believe  me,  you  Communists 
can't  keep  fooling  the  entire  world.  You  can't 
even  keep  fooling  your  own  people.  Because 
the  news  about  Communism  Is  getting 
around — that  it's  only  another  word  for 
slavery!  (SOLDIER  FIRES  THE  GUN  .  .  .) 

Webb.  Don't  worry,  Jerry.  That  bullet  will 
never  reach  you,  because  It's  time  to  bring 
you  back  from  your  red  nightmare. 

MuDD.  The  Department  of  Defense  believes 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  save  Americans 
from  a  red  nightmare  that  comes  true  is  with 
films  like  these.  Although  the  Pentagon  labels 
them  Informational,  these  films  contain  a 
high  proportion  of  propaganda,  as  well  as  an 
obsession  with  monolithic  Communism.  Tax 
money  financed  all  of  them,  and  they  have 
been  distributed  during  the  Kennedy,  John- 
son and  Nixon  Administrations.  It  has  been 
more  than  a  decade  since  the  national  policy 
of  peaceful  coexistence  replaced  the  harsher 
rhetoric  of  early  cold  war  years.  But  to  the 
filmmakers  at  the  Pentagon,  with  at  least 
$12  million  a  year  to  spend,  1946  seems  to 
have  lasted  a  whole  generation. 

(Announcement.) 

Announcer.  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 
continues. 

MuDD.  The  Pentagon  in  Washington  is  the 
command  post  of  a  military  establishment 
with  a  multitude  of  ways  to  get  its  message 
across  to  the  public.  Many  millions  of  Amer- 
ioans  are  reached  by  Defense  Departinent  dis- 
plays, tovirs  and  motion  pictures.  But  the 
widest,  most  penetrating  of  all  contacts  the 
Pentagon  has  with  the  public  is  through  the 
media — newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television.  Once  each  day,  the  press  and  the 
Pentagon  have  a  formal  confrontation. 

Jerry  Friedhxim.  I  think  this  is  the  first 
time  Dr.  Foster  has  discussed  the  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  SS-lls  .  .  .  That's  correct, 
these  are  MRV  not  MIRV.  .  .     . 

MuoD.  Every  morning  at  11:00  o'clock,  in 
pursuit  of  Defense  Department  news,  Penta- 
gon reporters  get  a  crack  at  a  careful  and 
despected  adversary.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Jerry  Friedheim.  He  does 
not,  of  course,  tell  all  he  knows;  be  wouldn't 
have  his  Job  long  if  he  did. 

Friedheim.  I  can't  discuss  that  at  all. 

Newsman.  What  about  the  size  of  the  war- 
head? 

Friedheim.  I  Just  don't  have  anything  I  can 
give  you  on  that.  We'll  pursue  that  question. 

Robert  Goralski,  NBC  News.  When  did 
you  last  have  three  carriers  on  station  in  the 
Med? 

Frizoheim.  We'll  have  to  check  back  and 
find  that  date  for  you. 

Newsman.  Has  the  Guam  chopped  to  the 
Sixth  Fleet? 

Friedheim.  Negative.  It  has  not. 

Bob  Schieffeb,  CBS  News.  Would  she  nor- 
mally be  going  to  replace  one  of  them;  is 
that  It? 

Friedheim.  That  has  been  the  normal  oper- 
ations In  the  past.  We've  observed  some 
nineteen  Soviet  combatant  vessels  there  in 
recent  days.  The  Sixth  Fleet  strength  is 
roughly  comparable,  slightly  larger. 

Newsman.  Slightly  larger? 

Friedheim.  That's  correct. 

Jack  Tolbebt.  It's  extremely  difficult  for  a 
Pentagon  reporter,  even  a  regular,  to  estab- 
lish sources  outside  the  public  affairs  arm. 

MuDD.  Former  Public  Information  Officer 
Jack  Tolbert  was  an  Air  Force  Major  who 
worked  with  the  press  at  many  military  bases 
for  12  years.  He  believes  that  the  Defense 
Department  confronts  reporters  with  nu- 
merous obstacles. 

Tolbeet.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
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so  many  avenues  of  getting  its  story  across, 
around,  and  over  and  under  the  media,  that 
rm  not  even  sure  even  if  every  reporter  who 
covered  the  Pentagon  was  a  bard-nosed  re- 
porter, that  we  still  wouldn't  get  the  story 
through. 

MuDo.  The  vastnees  of  the  Defense  estab- 
lishment confronts  a  reporter  with  an  almost 
Impossibly  complex  task.  Pentagon  stories 
develop  in  many  other  ways  besides  formal 
briefings,  but  the  sheer  size  of  the  build- 
ing itself  remains  bewildering.  Often  it  is 
impossible  to  get  to  a  news  story,  even  when 
the  story  does  not  Involve  national  secu- 
rity, until  the  Pentagon  chooses  to  an- 
nounce it. 

Going  into  and  out  of  the  30,000  Pentagon 
offices  each  day  are  200,000  phone  calls  and 
129,000  pieces  of  mail.  But  very  little  of  this 
communicating  is  done  with  the  press.  Al- 
though the  Department  of  Defense  is  the  big- 
gest business  in  America,  over  96  percent  of 
the  news  bureaus  in  Washington  do  not  even 
assign  a  reporter  regularly  to  the  Pentagon. 
More  newsmen  cover  the  pennant  race  than 
the  arms  race. 

We  asked  the  man  in  charge  of  all  Penta- 
gon public  reactions.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Daniel  Henkln,  if  he  thought  the 
press  did  a  good  Job  covering  the  Defense 
Department. 

Henkin.  I  believe  that  it  does.  Prom  time 
to  time  of  course  it  gives  me  some  headaches 
and  I  give  the  press  some  headaches.  We 
understand  that — We  act  professionally,  as  a 
professional  relationship,  not  only  with  the 
Pentagon  press  tmd  other  members  of  the 
Washington  news  corps,  but  with  newsmen 
who  cover  military  activities  around  the 
world. 

MtTDD.  What  about  your  public  displays  of 
military  equipment  at  state  fairs  and  shop- 
ping centers — what  purpose  does  that  serve? 

Henkin.  Well,  I  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  public  about  their 
Armed  Forces.  I  believe  that  the  American 
public  has  a  right  to  request  information 
about  the  Armed  Forces,  to  have  speakers 
come  before  them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to 
understand  the  need  for  our  Armed  Forces, 
why  we  ask  for  the  funds  that  we  do  ask 
for,  how  we  spend  these  funds,  what  are  we 
doing  about  such  problems  as  drugs — and  we 
do  have  a  drug  problem  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
What  are  we  doing  about  the  racial  problem 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  we  do  have  a  racial 
problem.  I  think  the  public  has  a  valid  right 
to  ask  us  these  questions. 

MuDD.  Well,  is  that  sort  of  information 
about  the  drug  problem  you  have  and  the 
racial  problem  you  have  and  the  budget  prob- 
lems you  have,  is  that  the  sort  of  informa- 
tion that  gets  passed  out  at  state  fairs,  by 
sergeants  who  are  standing  next  to  rockets? 

Henkin.  No,  I  wouldn't  limit  that  to  ser- 
geants standing  next  to  any  kind  of  exhibit. 
Now  there  are  those  who  contend  that  this 
is  propaganda.  I  don't — do  not  agree  with 
this. 

MUDD.  What  the  press  wants  to  reveal,  the 
Defense  Department  often  wants  to  conceal. 
We  asked  the  Washington  Post's  military 
sjieciallst,  George  Wilson,  who  should  be 
prouder  of  Pentagon  press  coverage,  the  press 
or  the  Pentagon. 

Wilson.  The  Pentagon,  by  virtue  of  its 
overwhelming  troops  in  this  area,  has  done 
better  in  propagandizing  as  a  whole  than  the 
press  has  done  on  exposing.  I  don't  fault  the 
digging  reporters  and  there  are  several.  What 
I  fault  is  the  lack  of  demand  from  the  edi- 
tors, both  of  TV  and  of  newspapers  generally. 

MuDD.  How  hard  Is  it,  Mr.  Wilson,  for  a 
single  reporter  at  the  Pentagon  to  discover 
the  truth  when  the  Pentagon  doesn't  want 
the  truth  to  be  known? 

Wilson.  It's  difficult.  They  can  always  pull 
out  the  secrecy  stamp  and  say  it's  against 
the  national  Interest  to  give  you  the  full 
explanation  for  what  we  did,  but  youll  Just 
have  to  tnut  Big  Daddy. 
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MuDD.  Can't  a  case  be  made,  Mr.  Wilson, 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  security,  to 
prohibit   you   from   prlnttng   in   your  paper 
Information  that  the  enemy  wants  to  know? 
Wilson.  It  certainly  can.  A  case  can  be 
made,  but  my  counter  to  that  is  that  if  It's 
going  to  be — If  the  weapon  is  going  to  be 
described  in  public  Bg  It  was  in   1969  and 
1970,  along  with  the  sales  job  to  get  the 
anU-balUstlc   missile    defense   approved,    it 
should   be   described   accurately.   The   point 
here  is  that  because  the  technology  Is  reach- 
able, that  there  will  always  be  the  pressure 
to    build    it.    Weapons    are    Inexorable    and 
they're  Imperious,  and  only  public  challenges 
and  public  resistance  can  keep  technology 
from  running  us  right  onto  the  road  of  Arma- 
geddon, and  I  think  that  points  up  why  more 
coverage  of  the  Pentagon  Is  desirable.  Edi- 
tors should  have  a  larger  appetite  for  these 
weapons  because  they're  not  Just  nuts  and 
bolts;   they  often  dlcute  the  largest  policy 
decisions  in  the  world  today. 

Radio  voice  (Hometown  News  Center)  : 
This  is  Army  Specialist  Gene  Canfleld  re- 
porting from  Plelku,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. .  .  . 

MuDD.  The  Armed  Forces  do  not  have  to 
wait  for  radio,  television  and  newspapers  to 
come  to  them.  They  have  their  own  way  of 
reaching  the  media.  At  the  Army's  Home- 
town News  Center  in  Kansas  City,  a  blizzard 
of  press  releases  is  turned  out  in  all  seasons. 
Each  year,  12,000  radio  and  television  tapes 
are  mailed  to  2700  radio  stations  and  546 
television  stations.  Over  two  million  printed 
releases  are  sent  to  6.500  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers.  In  these  releases,  medals,  pro- 
motions and  re-assignments  are  emphasized. 
While  transmitting  legitimate  information 
about  servicemen,  the  News  Center  also  func- 
tions as  a  publicity  agency  for  American 
forces  abroad.  The  only  news  from  the  Cen- 
ter is  good  news.  The  Center  is  commanded 
by  Colonel  Richard  Stewart,  who  feels  the 
operation  is  helpful  to  the  Army. 

Colonel  Stewaet.  This  is  another  way  of 
seeing  your  Army  in  action  and  It's  even 
more  meaningful  because  the  people  can 
relate  to  this  particular  soldier.  This  Is  not 
just  an  exercise  or  combat  operation  or 
something  of  that  nature  but  this  here  U 
Sergeant  Willy  Jones. 

TOLBERT.  There  are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  weeklies  and  small  dallies  in  this 
country  that  live  on  what  we  call  the  home- 
town release,  where  the  Army.  Navy  and  Air 
Force  maintain  hometown  news  release  cen- 
ters, and  are  Just  spewing  this  stuff  into 
these  newspapers  who  accept  it  willingly 
and  who  print  it. 

Stewart.  They  have  said  time  and  time 
again  when  I've  talked  to  them,  they've  said 
"Keep  it  coming,"  in  effect,  words  like  that, 
"keep  it  coming." 

ToLBEST.  What  the  press— and  this  Is  the 
whole  press,  the  community  press  which  is 
extremely  Important  to  this  country,  is  giv- 
ing a  free  ride  to  a  military  story. 

Representative  Edward  H4bert.  I'm  one  of 
those  who  beUeves  that  the  most  viclcus 
instrument  in  America  today  is  network 
television. 

MtJDD.  Using  sympathetic  Congressmen, 
the  Pentagon  tries  to  counter  what  it  re- 
gards as  the  antl-mllltary  tilt  of  network 
reporting.  War  heroes  are  made  available  for 
the  taped  home  district  TV  reports  from 
pro-Pentagon  politicians.  Here  Representa- 
tive P.  Edward  H6bert  of  Louisiana  asks 
Major  James  Rowe,  a  Green  Beret  and  for- 
mer POW.  what  keeps  the  Viet  Cong 
flghtlng.  " 

Major  Row*.  The  support  that  the  VC  re- 
ceives from  the  United  States  Is  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  them  flghtlng. 

MWDD.  Later,  Congressman  Hubert  who  !s 
the  new  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  S'>rv- 
Ices  Committee,  asks  Major  Rowe  for  his  re- 
action to  a  peace  rally. 

Ron:.  I  walked  up  and  I  heard   one  of 
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the  speakers  yelling,  "Down  with  Imperial- 
ism, down  with  capitalism,  down  with  the 
oppressive  leadership  in  Washington.  Power 
to  the  people."  I  heard  the  same  thing  from 
the  Viet  Cong,  except  there  it  was  In  Viet- 
namese and  here  It  was  in  English.  I  looked 
around   the   crowd— I   walked   through   the 
crowd,  and  I  saw  some  VC  flags  flying  from 
the  flagpole  of  the  Washington  monument   I 
saw  American  flags  with  VC  flags  flying  over 
the  top  of  them.  I  saw  American  flags  with 
the  stars  removed  and  a  peace  symbol  super- 
imposed.  I  saw  the  red   flag  with  a  black 
peace  symbol  on  it  and  then  I  heard  one  of 
my  Senators  say  that  "We  are  here  because 
we  cherish  our  flag."  And  the  only  thing  I 
could  think  of  In  answer  Is  what  flag  does 
he  cherish? 

HtBERT.  Let  me  congratulate  you,  please 
sir.  It's  an  honor  to  have  had  you  on  this 
program  virlth  me,  and  I  only  wish  to  God 
we  could  have  more  people  wearing  the  uni- 
form privileged  to  speak  as  you've  spoken 
because  the  silent  majority  will  and  must 
be  heard. 

Motd.  The  war  Is  covered  extensively  not 
only  by  the  civilian  press  but  also  by  the 
Defense  Department's  own  camera  crews  in 
Vietnam.  Their  product  Is  distributed  to 
American  TV  stations  and  networks  This 
is  a  soccer  match  played  by  North  Viet- 
namese prUoners  of  war  and  filmed  by  the 
Defense  Department.  It  is  Intended  to  sup- 
plement regular  network  news  coverage.  But 
the  Defense  Department  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a  disinterested  observer  in  Vietnam 
Recently,  there  have  been  charges  that  some 
of  the  Pentagon's  footage  was  staged  In  fact 
the  cameraman  who  filmed  this  so'ccer  game 
told  CBS  News  that  the  prisoners  had  never 
been  permitted  to  play  soccer  before  but 
were  trotted  out  for  this  match  when  his 
crew  arrived.  The  cameraman,  former  Air 
Force  Sergeant  Thomas  Demitor.  spoke  about 
his  filming  experience  shortly  before  leav- 
ing the  service  after  16  years. 

Demitor  In  many  stories  that  were  filmed 
in  Vietnam,  with  my  team,  we  staged  a  num- 
ber of  stories  of  the  Vietnamese.  We  were 
propagandizing  the  war  and  an  example  of 
it  was  a  story  titled  "U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  patrol  enemv  infiltration 
routes."  We  went  out  with  the  Vietnamese 
in  the  Riverine  patrol,  went  down  the  river 
until  we  found  an  area  that  was  suitable  for 
our  landing.  Because  I  knew  it  wasn't  an 
actual  combat  situation  I  had  no  fear— I 
was  off  the  boat  on  the  land  before  the  Viet- 
namese infantry  came  up.  so  that  we  could 
get  a  shot  as  the  boats  came  onto  the  shore 
They  proceeded  inland  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  while  we  were  getting 
shots  of  them  running  through  the  rice  pad- 
dies. They  didn't  fire  any  shots.  There  were 
no  traces  of  Viet  Cong. 

We  were  told,  when  we  thought  we  had  a 
sufficient  amount  of  footage  exposed,  to  tell 
the  Vietnamese  and  they  would  turn  around 
When  someone  turns  around  and  asks  you 
"Well,  do  you  have  enough  film?"  and  you 
say,  "Yes,"  then  it  is  definitely  staging. 

MtTDD.  Later,  while  filming  the  same  story 
Sergeant  Demitor  shot  real  combat  footage 
involving  American  troops. 

DEMrroR.  In  the  final  release,  we  see  none 
of  the  actual  combat  footage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. We  see  all  of  the  staged  footage  of  the 
Vietnamese,  and  it  would  lead  someone  to 
believe  that  the  Vietnamese  were  doing  thp 
majority  of  the  work.  The  staged  action  got 
in.  The  actual  action  did  not  get  In. 

Henkin.  We  are  trying  our  best  to  provide 
Information.  There  undoubtedly  have  been 
times  when  certain  actions  have  been  staged 
I  fhlnk  this  is  true  of  all  TV  news  coverage 
after  all  this  Interview  here  Is  being  staged" 
MuDD.  How  so? 

Henkin.  Well,  props  were  set  up,  arrange- 
ments were  made.  You  and  I  did  not  just 
wal!;  Into  this  room  cold.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  it. 
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Mtjdd.  Well,  we  wanted  to  film  in  your 
office,  but  your  people  said,  "Let's  go  into 
the  studio,"  so^we  didn't  stage  It. 

Akmt  Bsteeer.  We  are  conducting  limited- 
duration  protective  reaction  air  strikes 

MuDD.  Defense  Department  Information 
machinery  is  well  established  in  Vietnam 
where  a  special  language  has  developed  that 
takes  some  time  to  learn.  "Protective  reac- 
tion" means  the  United  States  resumed  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  "Selective  ord- 
nance" means  napalm.  "Defoliation"  means 
nothing  will  grow  there  any  more.  A  "civilian 
irregular  defense  group  volunteer"  Is  a  mer- 
cenary. "Population  resettlement"  means 
getting  villagers  out  of  their  villages,  and 
•Military  Assistance  Command  Dally  Press 
Briefing"  means  this  scene  right  here,  which 
is  popularly  known  among  newsmen  in  Sa'- 
gon  as  the  Five  O'clock  Follies.  The  most 
popular  phrase  at  these  sessions,  however 
needs  no  explanation. 

Army  Briefer.  No  comment.  Nothing  fur- 
ther to  say. 

First  Reporter.  Well,  can  you  please  tell 

Ui    .    .    . 

Army  Briefer.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add  to  the  statement  read. 

Second  Reporter.  Why  don't  you  answer 
my  question? 

Army  Briefer.  I  repeat  I  have  no  comment 

MuDD.  Often  the  press  is  an  unwitting  part- 
ner In  its  own  deception.  Former  Information 
Officer  Tolbert  once  took  great  pride  in  utillz- 
ing  the  media.  He's  not  so  proud  of  the  record 
anymore. 

ToLBERT.  A  network  was  coming  over  to 
cover  and  do  a  documentary  on  the  air  war 
over  North  Vietnam.  They  were  going  to  flhn 
It  out  of  Danang,  where  I  was  the  Informa- 
tion officer.  So  in  preparing  for  them  we  tried 
to  pick  out  the  most  articulate,  the  best-look- 
ing pilots  that  we  could,  to  be  able  to  describe 
through  their  eyes  what  the  air  war  was  all 
about.  We  briefed  the  pilots  so  that  they 
would  understand  that  we  were  trvlng  to  pre- 
sent our  views  in  a  one-voice  concept:  we 
didn't  want  divergent  views  coming  from  a 
variety  of  the  different  pilots  that  might 
raise  questions  concerning  whether  they  un- 
derstand, or  whether  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  way  the  air  war  In  the  North  was  beina 
fought.  ^ 

Mtjdd.  And  the  cast  of  characters  that  you 
made  available  to  those  network  men  was 
such  that  they  never  heard  any  dissension 
or  criticism  about  the  bombing  mission? 

ToLBERT.  No.  no,  never.  You  know,  being  an 
insider,  knowing  fully  what  was  going  on  if 
I  was  absolutely  candid  with  them,  and 
opened  all  of  our  closets  to  them,  yes.  they 
would  have  come  out  with  a  lot  more  bal- 
anced report  I  could  have  helped  them  do 
that. 

MtJDD.  What  was  the  result  of  that  net- 
work team's  Journalistic  efforts? 

ToLBERT.  Frankly,  it  was  Just  great.  It  rep- 
resented the  pilots.  It  represented  the  way 
we  conceived  that  the  air  war  in  the  North 
was  being,  fought  by  very  professional  peo- 
ple, and  It  was  as  good  as  If  we  had  done  U 
ourselves. 

MuDD.  Well.  I'm  duty-bound  to  ask.  I've 
got  to  ask  you  which  network  It  was.  Will  you 
tell  me? 

ToLBERT.  Yes,  yes,  I  will. 

MtTDD.  Which  one  was  It? 

ToLBERT.  It  was  CBS. 

MuDD.  Well,  taking  that  Incident  you  had 
with  CBS  and  applying  it,  Mr.  T^lbert,  to 
your  12  years  as  a  public  information  officer, 
what  effect  do  you  think  incidents  like  that 
have  on  a  democratic  society  which  is  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  a  free  press? 

ToLBERT.  I  feel  that  the  military  informa- 
tion arm  is  so  vast,  has  been  able  to  become 
so  pervasive  by  the  variety  and  the  amounts 
and  the  way  and  the  sheer  numbers  It's  able 
to  present  Its  viewpoint  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  think  this  attitude  It  was  able  to  de- 
velop allowed  Vietnam  to  happen.  Had  we 
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not  been  able  to  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple prior  to  Vietnam  that  a  military  solu- 
tion was  a  correct  solution,  without  a  doubt 
and  not  to  be  questioned,  we  couldn't  have 
bad  a  Vietnam.  I  feel  that  If  we  allow  this 
pervasiveness  to  continue,  that  frankly  It 
could  lead  us  to  another  Vietnam. 

MuDD.  We  have  reported  tonight  only  a 
Inctlon  of  the  total  public  relations  ap- 
paratus belonging  to  the  Pentagon  and  sup- 
ported by  taxpayers.  Indeed,  the  news  re- 
strictions on  the  current  Invasion  of  Laos 
raise  the  question  whether  the  public's  right 
to  know  is  being  served  or  thwarted. 

On  this  broadcast  we  have  seen  Tlolence 
made  glamorous,  expensive  weapons  adver- 
tised as  if  they  were  automobilee,  biased 
opinions  presented  as  straight  facts.  Defend- 
ing the  country  not  Just  with  arms  but  also 
with  ideology.  Pentagon  propaganda  Insists 
on  America's  role  as  the  cop  od  every  beat  in 
the  world.  Not  only  the  public  but  the  press 
as  well  has  been  beguiled.  Including  at  tlmee, 
ourselves  at  CBS  News.  This  propaganda  bar- 
rage Is  the  creation  of  a  ninaway  bureauc- 
racy that  frustrates  attempts  to  control  it. 

Last  November  6,  President  Nixon  sent  this 
memorandum  to  executive  agencies,  criti- 
cising what  he  called  self-serving  and  waste- 
ful public  relations  efforts.  He  directed  an 
end  to  what  he  described  as  "Inapproprtate 
promotional  activities."  The  President  spe- 
cifically ordered,  in  his  words,  a  curtailment 
of  "broadcasting,  advertising,  exhibits  and 
fllms." 

Just  since  the  memo  was  written  the 
Army's  Oolden  Knights,  a  parachute  team, 
hsve  performed  for  the  public  in  Nevada, 
Oallfornla  and  North  Carolina.  Other  Army 
exhibits  have  travelled  to  69  different  loca- 
tknis.  Air  Force  displays,  like  this  Hound 
Dog-Quail  miaslle,  have  appeared  In  at  least 
36  shopping  malls  and  municipal  centers 
dnoe  the  memo  was  written. 

We  went  back  to  the  Pentagon  and  asked 
what  effect  the  Presidential  directive  would 
bave.  We  were  told  there  will  be  outs  In  per- 
unnel,  not  aetlvitlee.  There  may  be  some 
disagreement,  of  course,  over  Just  what  con- 
stitutes an  "Inappropriate  promotional  ac- 
tlTlty,"  but  to  date  not  a  single  activity 
shown  on  this  broadcast  has  been  eliminated. 
Tomorrow  morning,  according  to  Defense 
Department  schedules,  there  will  be  an  Army 
show  pushing  the  ABM  In  Mountain  View. 
California;  an  Air  Force  missile  will  turn  up 
In  Houston  on  Friday;  the  Pentagon's 
travelling  colonels  will  be  in  Hampton.  Vir- 
ginia, March  8;  and  next  week  fifth  graders 
at  the  Hill  Elementary  School  in  Davidson. 
Michigan,  will  get  to  see  the  Navy's  proi>»- 
ganda  film  on  Vietnam. 


FARMERS  NEED  ADVANCE 
PAYMENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  several  Members  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  the  farm- 
er, the  problem.s  of  agriculture,  and  the 
problems  of  niral  America  took  to  the 
House  floor  and  in  an  extended  debate 
tried  to  enlighten  the  membership  as 
to  general  and  specific  needs  of  this 
entire  sector  of  our  Nation. 

The  reception  our  efforts  got  was  a 
mixed  one.  It  ran  the  gamut  from  benign 
indifference  through  mild  interest  to 
cxvn 874— Part  6 
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vital  concern.  This  notwithstanding,  I 
was  pleased  and  gratified  when  I  was 
afterward  approached  by  a  few  Mem- 
bers and  aisked  to  expand  on  the  sum- 
mary views  I  so  briefly  stated  during 
the  course  of  the  general  discussion. 
While  I  was  glad  to  do  so  and  still  re- 
main ready  to  talk  with  anyone  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America,  I  said  then  and 
I  say  now  that  remedial  action,  not  talk, 
is  really  what  I  am  after. 

To  those  who  say,  "How  do  you  help 
the  farmer?  How  do  you  help  agricul- 
ture? How  do  you  help  rural  Amer- 
ica?" I  say  stop  talking  and  take  a  seri- 
ous look  at  the  many  bills  designed  to 
accomplish  exactly  these  purposes  that 
have  already  been  introduced  in  the  92d 
Congress.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  intro- 
duced eight  of  my  own. 

H.R.  1031 — requires  imported  meat 
and  meat  products  to  be  labeled  "im- 
ported" at  all  stages  of  the  food  distri- 
bution chain. 

H.R.  1228 — imposes  a  quota  on  im- 
ported lamb — fresh,  chilled,  frozen,  or 
pre.served. 

H.R.  3141— transfers  funding  of  the 
PHA  operating  loan  program  from  the 
Federal  budget  to  the  private  money 
market. 

H.R.  3142 — raises  the  outer  limit  of  the 
FliA  operating  loan  program  from 
$35,000  to  $50,000. 

H.R.  3306 — gives  businesses  a  tax 
credit  to  offset  part  of  the  expenses  at- 
tached to  their  conducting  job  opportu- 
nity programs. 

H.R.  3504 — creates  new  rural  job  op- 
portunities for  young  people  as  well  as 
for  older  persons  interested  in  bettering 
themselves. 

H.R.  3678 — creates  new  legal  condi- 
tions wherein  needed  numbers  of  good, 
."iolid,  and  attractive  homes  could  be  built 
utilizing  cost-saving  techniques  such  as 
prefabrication,  modular  construction, 
and  other  technologicnl  innovations. 

H.R.  4399— reforms  the  Federal  in- 
heritance tax  system  as  it  affects  small 
farms,  ranches,  and  businesses. 

In  addition,  I  am  introducing  still  an- 
other today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  stands  now  USDA 
regulations  operate  to  prohibit  feed- 
grain  farmers  from  receiving  payments 
running  32  cents  per  bushel  on  corn  and 
29  cents  per  bushel  on  grain  sorghum 
until  after  July  1,  1971. 

In  my  mind  if  this  July  1,  1971,  date  is 
ddliered  to  the  payments  farmers  receive 
will  come  too  late  to  help  them  in  their 
most  critical  period  of  need,  a  period 
coming  up  in  the  next  few  months. 
Farmers  will  soon  have  to  make  critical 
decisions  about  what  and  how  much  to 
plant,  how  many  people  to  employ,  what 
kinds  of  new  or  rebuilt  operating  equip- 
ment to  use  and  what  kinds  and  amounts 
of  supplies  to  stock  up  on.  To  think  about 
these  decisions  takes  time,  but  to  make 
these  decisions  takes  money,  money  that 
is  awfully  hard  for  the  farmer  to  come  by 
considering  current  financial  conditions. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  to  give  grain 
farmers  some  extra  operating  capital,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  enable  feed 
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grain  farmers  to  recelTe  at  letist  half  of 
their  duly  allotted  payments  in  April, 
shortly  after  program  sign-up  time.  This 
money  is  money  that  the  farmer  has 
coming  and  is  entitled  to;  my  bill  merely 
gives  part  of  it  to  him  earlier  when  he 
has  the  greatest  need  for  it.  Moreover, 
this  bill  would  extend  advance  payment 
requirements  to  any  diversion  pajrments 
and  public  access  payments  which  might 
be  made  under  the  farm  program.  Fi- 
nally, it  would  require  advance  barley 
payments  to  be  made  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  designate  barley  as 
a  feed  grain  under  the  1972  or  1973  pro- 
gram. 

If  this  propoeal  is  enacted,  and  speed- 
ily so,  I  can  assure  all  my  colleagues  who 
represent  urban  or  suburban  constituen- 
cies that  our  Nation's  farmers  will  be  bet- 
ter able  to  continue  to  supply  abundant, 
high  quality,  and  reasonably  priced  food 
tmd  fiber  for  the  tables  of  nonfarm 
dwellers.  I  can  assure  you  that  Americans 
can  to  be  well  fed  for  what  amounts 
to  only  16.5  percent  of  their  disposable 
income,  a  percentage  urunatched  by  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point 
out  although  my  proposal  covers  only 
feed-grain  farmers,  I  am  in  the  process 
of  drafting  similar  legislation  for  cotton 
and  wheat  producers.  This  will  complete 
greatly  needed  advance  pasnnent  cover- 
age for  the  producers  of  three  crops  vital 
to  American  agriculture  and  the  Nation. 


FROM  THE  MOUTHS  OF  BABES 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  uxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fash- 
ionable these  days  to  criticize  the  mis- 
guided protestations  of  our  Nation's 
yoimg  people  against  decisions  and  val- 
ues of  their  elders  which  they  find  lack- 
ing. On  the  other  hand  there  are  those, 
whom  I  Join,  who  recognize  and  are 
gratefial  for  the  vision  of  our  young  peo- 
ple who  refuse  to  accept  unquestioningly 
the  supposed  wisdom  of  our  generation 
which  sometimes  asserts  that  bad  is  really 
good  and  wrong  is  really  right.  A  touch- 
ing example  of  the  kind  of  naivete  which 
vTill  be  the  salvation  of  our  troubled  so- 
ciety is  embodied  in  the  following  letter 
sent  to  me  by  a  grade  school  constituent 
of  mine.  I  commend  her  letter  to  all  my 
collecigues,  and  ask  you  how  you  would 
answer  her  melancholy  unstated  assimip- 
tion  that  all  of  us  are  too  busy  and  too 
uncaring  to  understand  and  deal  with 
problems  which  even  a  child  can  under - 
.=tand.  The  letter  follows: 

Masch  5.1971. 
Representative  Abi^xb  Mikva, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deak  Sn:  I  know  you're  very  busy  with  let- 
ters from  grownnps,  and  Fm  sorry  If  I  am 
bothering  you. 

Yesterday  In  our  class  we  were  discussing 
how  we  can  malce  this  worid  better,  and  then 
we  started  talking  about  what  we  tboogbt 
about  going  to  the  moon.  I  think  we  should 
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help  tbe  poor  first  instead  of  putting  all  that 
money  Into  the  space  capsiile. 

Some  children  my  age  don't  even  luiow 
what  the  moon  Is  because  they  cannot  afford 
going  to  school. 

To  some  grownups  It  doesn't  really  matter 
but  I  hope  you  care. 
Sincerely, 

Maui  Claitde  Nadt. 

PJS.  fPlease  answer  my  letter) . 


PEDERAI.  CONTROL  OF  LOCAL  PO- 
LICE BY  THE  NEW  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOD3IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic justice  has  always  been  considered  as 
reserved  to  judges  at  the  State  and  local 
levels.  Federal  court  trials  were  limited 
to  disposing  of  Federal  questions. 

The  passage  of  the  controversial  civil 
rights  laws  in  recent  years  has  usurped 
Federal  power  for  unelected  Federal 
judges,  at  their  whim  or  at  the  behest 
of  an  unelected  bureaucrat,  to  preempt 
Jurisdiction  over  many  cases  which  tra- 
ditionally would  have  been  heard  by  local 
and  State  judges. 

Under  this  new  dual  system  of  juris- 
diction which  in  effect  makes  Federal 
judges  overseers  of  local  and  State 
courts,  we  see  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment intervening  to  secure  indictments 
in  Federal  courts  of  local  policemen  for 
violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  suspected 
criminals. 

A  pattern  is  now  discernible  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  is  using  our 
valiant  local  police  officers,  just  as  the 
same  Federal  Government  is  using  oui' 
brave  servicemen,  schoolteachers,  and 
students,  as  guinea  pigs  to  achieve  politi- 
cal objectives  as  well  as  to  gain  national 
control  over  local  police. 

Police  Chief  Edward  M.  Davis  of  Los 
Angeles  has  denoimced  the  Federal  civil 
rights  indictment  of  five  Los  Angeles  po- 
licemen as  a  cheap  attempt  to  use  police- 
men by  President  Nixon's  "Eastern  Re- 
publican Party"  to  get  minority  votes  in 
the  most  populous  State  in  the  Nation. 

FOP  National  President  John  J.  Har- 
rington, an  outspoken  defender  of  the 
rights  of  local  policemen,  has  explained 
why  many  police  officers  may  have  to 
stand  by  helplessly  while  crimes  like 
murder,  rape,  and  kidnaping  are  com- 
mitted. Mr.  Harrington  has  said  that 
many  officers  are  subjected  to  a  fear 
that  in  preventing  crimes  they  neverthe- 
less might  be  subjecting  themselves  to 
indictment  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  local  police 
have  broad  popular  support  to  keep  them 
independent.  Local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers are  the  first  and  last  line  of  de- 
fense against  crime,  anarchy,  and  in- 
surrection. A  strong,  armed,  and  inde- 
pendent local  police  force  is  an  impas- 
sable barrier  to  the  advance  of  com- 
munism as  well  as  crime.  They  histori- 
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cally  have  carried  a  gun  so  the  citizen 
does  not  need  one. 

For  these  reasons  Communists,  theii 
dupes,  and  allies  seek  to  make  ineffec- 
tive, if  not  to  harass  and  destroy  local 
police  forces.  They  use  several  means  of 
attack.  One  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
civilian  police  review  boards  so  as  to  in- 
timidate the  individual  police  officer  by 
making  him  afraid  to  do  his  duty  for  fear 
of  punishment.  Another  method  is  to  use 
policemen  to  play  the  role  of  social 
worker  or  tour  director  instead  of  law 
enforcer  and  require  palicemen  to  un- 
dergo human  relations  or  sensitivity 
training  so  as  to  make  them  oversensi- 
tive to  and  understanding  of  criminals. 

Yet  another  method  is  to  centralize 
control  over  police  from  the  State,  re- 
gional, and  eventually  national  level. 
Federal  control  of  local  police  can  but 
lead  to  a  national  police  force — the  an- 
tithesis of  the  American  peace  officer. 

Now  we  have  the  latest  threat,  re- 
peated instances  suggestive  of  a  design 
to  use  Federal  Courts  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  intimidate  local  police  ac- 
tion. 

I  have  introduced  in  the  92d  Congress 
several  bills  which  would,  in  addition  to 
accomplishing  other  things,  help  un- 
handcuff  local  police  from  Federal  con- 
trol. I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  the  following  bills : 

H.R.  383— A  bill  to  repeal  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

H.R.  384— A  bill  to  repeal  the  avU 
Rights  Act  of  1968. 

H.R.  385 — A  bill  to  repeal  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Apparently  imtil  we  repeal  these  vi- 
ciously misused  rights  acts,  our  bu- 
reaucratic justice  apparatus  will  con- 
tinue officious  intermeadling  with  local 
police  affairs  instead  of  prosecuting  crim- 
inals. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  my  letter  dated 
February  22,  1971,  on  the  matter  of  Fed- 
eral prosecution  of  local  police  officers 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General,  to  which 
letter  I  have  as  of  this  date  received  no 
reply,  and  several  newsclippings : 

February  22,  1971. 
Hon.  John  N.  MrrcHELL, 
Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  Generai,:  Like  many 
other  Congressmen  and  concerned  citlsens, 
I  am  beginning  to  question  what  is  taking 
place  in  our  Justice  Department  with  the 
growing  number  of  federal  prosecutions  of 
police  officers. 

Since  it  Is  possible  that  many  of  your  sub- 
agents  in  the  Justice  Department  may  be  act- 
ing without  your  full  knowledge,  I  am  en- 
closing a  newspaper  clipping  from  the  Co- 
Ivunbus,  Ohio  "Dispatch"  pertaining  to  pros- 
ecution of  Robert  Morgan,  a  white  police 
officer,  and  a  photocopy  of  the  February  18 
"Washington  Po«t"  article  concerning  pros- 
ecution of  a  Negro  sheriff  In  Alabama  on  like 
charges. 

Certainly  the  inference  being  created  Is 
that  the  Justice  Department  is  more  inter- 
ested in  prosecuting  local  law  men  than  in 
actions  against  known  communists,  an- 
archists, and  criminals. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  office  ad- 
vising me  as  to  what  Is  taking  place  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  R.  Raeick. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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PrrmoN  To  Absolve  Patrolman  Bung 
Circulated  by  GoMMrrrEE 

More  than  9.000  copies  of  a  petition  ask- 
ing the  U.S.  Justice  Department  to  drop 
civil  rights  violation  charges  against  Co- 
lumbus police  patrolman  Robert  A.  Morgan 
are  being  circulated. 

Warren  Hayes  of  5282  Crawford  Dr.,  chair- 
man of  a  civilian  committee  supporting  Mor- 
gan, said  the  petition  will  be  circulated  Sat- 
urday in  the  area's  major  shopping  centers 
and  forwarded  Jan.  14  to  VJB.  Reps.  Samuel 
Devlne  and  Chalmers  Wylie. 

Morgan,  34,  was  indicted  by  a  U.S.  District 
Court  grand  Jury  last  month  on  charges  that 
he  Inflicted  summary  punishment  on  an  18- 
year-old  burglary  suspect  Morgan  trapped 
and  killed  in  the  basement  of  a  West  Side 
home  Jan.  1,  1970. 

Morgan  has  pleaded  innocent  to  the 
charge.  His  trial  is  pending. 

The  petition  Intended  eventually  for  U.S. 
Atty.  Qen.  John  Mitchell,  states  Morgan's 
Indictment  Is  a  "travesty."  It  is  "blatantly 
obvious  that  such  an  Indictment  can  only 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ment," the  petition  asserts. 

Hayes,  father  of  Lee  Hayes — one  of  88 
crewmen  held  captive  for  11  months  after 
North  Korean  naval  forces  captured  the  USS 
Pueblo  early  in  1968 — said  his  committee 
has  the  support  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  the  American  Legion,  the  United  Hard 
Hats  of  America,  the  Support  Your  Local  Po- 
lice Society  and  building  and  construction 
trade  unions. 

The  elder  Hayes  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  city  council  in  1969  as  a  member 
of  the  arch-conservative  American  Independ- 
dent  party.  Hayes  asserted  the  fact  that 
Charlie  James  Cook  Jr.,  who  fell  under 
Morgan's  machine  gun  bullets,  was  a  black 
has  no  bearing  on  the  support  petitions. 

"Color,  race  or  creed  has  nothing  to  do 
with  It.  The  fellow  (Cook)  in  that  basement 
was  a  criminal.  He  had  no  rights  when  he 
broke  into  that  house.  Morgan  was  acting 
for  you  and  for  me  and  for  every  law  abiding 
citizen,"  Hayes  said. 

Hayes  said  he  is  not  a  personal  friend  of  the 
indicted  policeman.  "I  never  set  eyes  on 
the  man  until  the  day  he  was  arraigned  In 
federal  court,"  he  said. 

Policeman's  Indictment  Denounced 

Washington. — The  Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice (FOP)  complained  Wednesday  that  the 
federal  indictment  against  Columbtis  Patrol- 
man Robert  A.  Morgan  is  "against  the  in- 
terests of  law  enforcement." 

FOP  national  President  John  J.  Harring- 
ton registered  his  complaint  with  U.S.  Atty. 
General  John  N.  Mitchell. 

Harrington  said  he  spoke  for  120.000  police 
officers  In  asking  for  an  explanation  of  the 
"unusual"   Indictment   against    Morgan. 

Morgan  was  cleared  under  Ohio  law  in  the 
shooting  death  of  a  burglary  suspect  he  ac- 
costed in  a  private  home  Jan.  1,  1970. 

Said  Harrington: 

"If  poUce  officers  who  kill  criminals  while 
trying  to  prevent  felonies — and  murders, 
rapes,  kldnapings  and  muggings  are  in  this 
category — they  may  feel  that  they  have  to 
stand  by  helpless  while  crimes  are  com- 
mitted. 

"If  they  take  action,  they  might  kill  or 
Injure  the  criminal  and  consequently  b« 
liable  to  indictment  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

FOP  sources  indicated  the  group  Intends 
to  make  the  defense  of  Morgan  a  national 
Issue. 
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(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  18.  1971] 

Negro    Sheriff    in    Alabama    Indicted   fo« 

Beating  Black  Prisoner 

(By  J.  M.  McFadden) 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  February  17 — After  four 

years  in  office,  Alabama's  first  black  sheriff 


since  Reconstruction  has  been  indicted  for 
beating  a  Negro  prisoner. 

Sheriff  Lucius  D.  Amerson  of  Macon  Coun- 
ty and  a  deputy,  Richard  Coleman  Jr.,  were 
released  on  (1,000  bond  each  by  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner Calvin  Pryor. 

The  federal  grand  jury  indictment  against 
Amerson  used  the  language  that  has  often  in- 
dicted white  Southern  sheriffs  on  similar 
charges : 

.  Acting  under  color  of  laws  of  the 
state  of  Alabama,  did  willfully  beat,  strike, 
injure  and  assault  Wllbert  Dean  Harris,  a 
citizen  ..." 

Amerson.  who  tof>k  the  oath  of  office  in 
Tuskegee  in  1967,  and  Coleman  are  charged 
with  assault  "with  the  Intent  of  Imposing 
sunomary  punishment,"  thereby  depriving 
Harri.s  of  his  civil  rights. 

The  indictment  does  not  specify  a  date 
or  place,  but  on  Aug.  22.  1970.  Harris  was 
charged  with  staging  a  wild  shootout  in 
Amerson's  county  jail 

Harris  was  charged  with  four  counts  of 
intent  to  murder,  two  of  disturbing  the  peace. 
one  count  of  destroying  public  property  and 
one  of  carrying  a  concealed  weapon,  all 
stemming  from  a  fracas  in  the  jail. 

Amerson  said  Harris  pulled  a  gun  while  he 
was  being  booked  for  driving  while  Intoxi- 
cated and  without  tailllghts  on  his  car. 

Amerson  said  Harris  disarmed  the  deputies 
in  the  room  and  allowed  them  to  leave, 
whereupon  Amerson  and  the  deputies  ran 
outside.  The  sheriff  said  Harris  was  subdued 
after  an  exchange  of  gunfire. 

Amerson  and  Colemau  returned  from  sign- 
ing their  lx)nds  to  find  a  parking  ticket  on 
their  automobile  In  front  of  the  Federal 
Building. 


IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  4,   19711 
Police  Indicted  in  L.A.  Shooting 

Los  Angeles,  March  3. — Fovir  policemen 
were  Indicted  here  today  for  violating  civil 
rights  in  the  so-called  "mistake  shooting" 
deaths  of  two  Mexican  nationals  last 
summer. 

In  addition,  a  federal  grand  Jury  Indicted 
two  policemen  and  a  civilian  for  plotting  to 
burglarize  a  woman's  home  and  another 
officer  with  forcing  a  female  suspect  to  dis- 
robe in  his  patrol  car. 

In  the  shootings  last  summer,  police  had 
contended  that  a  series  of  mistakes — com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  men 
In  an  apartment  raided  by  officers  spoke 
English— led  to  the  deaths  of  the  two 
Mexicans. 

The  Indictments,  Involving  six  policemen 
and  three  separate  Incidents  last  summer, 
were  announced  in  Washington  by  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell. 

At  the  same  time,  Mitchell  announced  the 
Justice  Department  had  found  no  violations 
of  civil  rights  in  the  separate  deaths  last 
summer  of  Mexican-American  Journalist 
Ruben  Salazar  and  Jerry  Lee  Amie. 

Salazar,  a  columnist  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  was  killed  by  a  tear  gas  projectile 
fired  by  a  deputy  into  a  bar  where  he  was 
sitting  during  a  Chlcano  disturbance  In  East 
Los  Angeles.  Amle,  a  Negro  Vietnam  veteran, 
was  shot  to  death  by  Los  Angeles  police. 

Police  Chief  Edvirard  M.  Davis  said  It  was  a 
"day  of  infamy"  for  the  Justice  Department. 
"I  believe  that  the  motivation  in  these 
Indictments  Is  political  to  gain  minority 
votes,"  he  said.  He  termed  them  a  "cheap 
attempt  to  use  policemen  for  political  gain." 

In  the  shootings,  the  grand  Jury  indicted 
Lds  Angeles  policemen  Marshall  F.  Gaines, 
Jeffrey  J.  Fedrlzzi  and  Hector  R.  Zepeda,  and 
William  Klnsella  of  the  San  Leandro,  Calif., 
police  department. 

They  went  to  a  skid  row  apartment  In 
search  of  a  murder  suspect  wanted  in  San 
Leandro. 
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The  gunfire  erupted  when  one  officer  said 
he  thought  one  of  the  Mexicans  In  the  apart- 
ment was  charging  him  with  a  gun. 

Policeman  Peter  J.  Lupton  was  indicted 
for  requiring  a  Chinese  woman.  May  Ling  Lu, 
to  disrobe  in  his  patrol  car  so  he  could 
search  her. 

The  burglary  conspiracy  allegedly  involved 
Los  Angeles  policeman  Edgar  Brown  and 
Gaines,  one  of  the  officers  Indicted  in  the 
shootings. 

It  was  charged  that  Angelo  Direienzo,  a 
police  Informant,  burglarized  a  home  and 
gave  the  officers  photos  of  antique  silver  he 
stole,  '"he  silver  eventually  wound  up  in  the 
possession  of  attorney  Lester  Berman,  who 
was  then  arrested  by  the  officers  for  posses- 
sion of  stolen  property. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  4,  1971] 

Chief   Scores   Nixon,   GOP   As  Five   Police 

Are  Indicted 

(By  Bob  Rose) 

Los  Angeles. — Police  Chief  Edward  M. 
Davis  has  angrily  denounced  the  federal  clvU 
rights  indictment  of  five  Los  Angeles  police- 
men Eis  politically  Inspired  by  President's 
Nixon's  "Eastern  Republican  party." 

"This  is  a  day  of  infamy  as  far  as  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  Is  concerned,"  Davis 
told  a  news  conference.  "It's  an  attempt  by 
the  Eastern  Republican  party  to  get  the  mi- 
nority vote  in  the  most  populous  state  in  the 
nation.  .  .  .  This  is  a  cheap  attempt  to  use 
policemen  for  political  gain." 

Three  of  the  policemen — Sgt.  Marshall 
Gaines  and  officers  Jeffrey  J.  Fedrlzzi  and 
Hector  R.  Zepeda — were  indicted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shooting  deaths  of  two  un- 
armed Mexican  natiouEUs  last  July  16  dtirlng 
a  hunt  for  a  murder  suspect. 

The  officers  were  charged  with  man- 
slaughter and  felonious  assault,  but  the 
charges  were  dropped  in  Superior  Court  be- 
cause of  lack  of  evidence. 

In  the  other  two  indictments,  Lt.  Edgar 
Brown  was  accused  of  planting  evidence  on  a 
narcotics  suspect  and  officer  Peter  Lupton 
was  accuesd  of  making  a  female  narcotics 
suspect  disrobe  In  the  back  of  his  sqtiad  car. 

"The  accusations  against  Lt.  Brown  are  a 
dirty.  Infamous  He.  He  came  through  several 
lie  tests  with  flying  colors,"  Davis  said. 

"I  told  (Atty.  Gen.  John)  Mitchell  that  on 
the  phone  Monday." 

The  chief  said  Lupton  was  making  a  search 
and  "acted  unwisely"  but  has  been  dis- 
ciplined. 

All  five  officers  and  a  San  Leandro  police- 
man, William  Klnsella,  involved  In  the  shoot- 
ing were  Indicted  on  charges  oT  depriving 
others  of  their  civil  rights. 

Mitchell  said  the  federal  government 
moved  In  after  a  "failure  of  local  police"  to 
take  action. 

U.S.  Atty.  Robert  Meyer  said  in  Los  An- 
geles, "We  do  not  take  any  pleasure  in  In- 
dicting police  officers.  These  are  indictments 
of  individuals.  We  are  very  Impressed  with 
the  performance  of  the  Los  Angeles  PoUce 
Department." 
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jury  for  an  incident  last  June  16  when  offloers 
raided  an  apartment  In  search  cfl  a  murdsr 
suspect  from  San  Leandro. 

Police  later  aald  the  shooting  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  "tragic  chain  and  combination  of 
clrctunstances."  Manslaughter  and  assault 
charges  were  filed  against  all  officers  Involved 
in  the  case,  but  those  charges  were  dismissed 
In  Superior  Court. 

Richard  Cruz,  state  chairman  of  the  C^- 
cano  Law  Students  Association,  said  the 
council's  action  would  require  Mexican- 
Americans  to  "pay  for  the  legal  defense  of 
murderers  of  our  own  people." 

John  A.  Daly,  chief  executive  assistant  city 
attorney,  told  the  council  the  action  was 
"unprecedented."  But,  he  said  it  was  legal 
for  the  city  to  provide  the  defense  for  em- 
ployes if  the  employes  acted  in  good  faith, 
without  malice  and  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
city. 


JFrom  the    Washington  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  7.  1971] 

Los   Angeles    Acts   To   Defsnd    Police   In 

Rights  Killtno 

Los  Angeles. — ^The  Loa  Angeles  Olty  Coun- 
cil has  voted  to  defend  three  police  officers 
indicated  on  federal  civil  rights  statutes  In 
the  mistake  slaying  of  two  Mexican  na- 
tionals. 

The  8-to-5  vote  followed  a  2% -hour  ses- 
sion Friday  during  which  Chlcano  militants 
shouted  insults. 

The  three  officers,  and  a  fourth  from  San 
Leandro,  were  indicated  by  a  federal  grand 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  an  excellent  statement  by  En- 
Act,  Environmental  Action  for  Survival, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  presented 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Woodle  at  the  hear- 
ings on  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ments required  by  section  102i2)(C»  of 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

This  excellent  statement  by  EnAct  sets 
out  further  reasons  why  the  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  should  not  be  built  and 
why  the  envirormiental  impact  state- 
ment in  its  draft  form  is  hopelessly  in- 
adequate and  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act: 

Statement  of  Alexander  Woodle,  Repre- 
senting EnAct — Environmental  Action 
FOR   Survtval 

The  preliminary  draft  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  of  the  proposed 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  leaves  many  questions 
unanswered  and  raises  others  concerning 
the  pipeline's  Impact  on  the  Alaskan  en- 
vironment. It  is  In  the  interest  of  EnAct  and 
other  concerned  people  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  discuss  these  problems  and  ar- 
rive at  some  conclusions  concerning  the 
propKssal. 

EnAct  is  not  against  development  of  re- 
sources, but  insists  that  there  be  proof  of 
a  legitimate  need  for  the  development  of 
the  pipeline  In  addition  to  an  envi- 
ronmentally sound  plan  for  its  construc- 
tion based  on  the  possible  Impacts  of  such  a 
development. 

Firstly,  we  must  look  at  the  possibility 
of  oil  leaks.  It  is  reassuring,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  know  that  detection  of  large  leaks  will  be 
Instantaneous,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
much  oil  will  be  spilled  at  any  one  rup- 
ture of  the  pipeline?  The  report  talks  about 
block  valves  at  intermediate  Intervals,  yet 
even  if  they  are  spaced  ten  miles  apart  for 
the  length  of  the  pipeline,  approximately 
Hve  million  gallons  of  oil  could  conceivably 
be  spilled.  The  southern  portion  of  the  pipe- 
line passes  through  a  selsmically  active  area 
and  terminates  at  the  warm  water  port  of 
Valdez.  The  use  of  seismic  equipment  will 
enable  the  pipeline  to  be  shut  down,  but 
what  pipteline  can  survive  in  an  area  sub- 
jected to  earthquakes  of  an  intensity  which 
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would  cause  tremendous  structural  damage 
to  any  community?  The  recent  dlaaster  In 
the  Loe  Angeles  area  vividly  ahows  what 
havoc  can  befall  man  and  hla  structurea  In 
a  selsmlcally  active  area. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  report 
says  In  reference  to  the  active  Denall  Fault 
(wbtcb  crosM6  the  proposed  pipeUne  route), 
"The  geologic  and  geophysical  evidence  sug- 
geet  the  future  occurrence  of  large  earth 
quakes  accompanied  by  large  surface  dis- 
placements." The  report  also  mentions  the 
■Iz  meter  vertical  surface  displacement 
which  occurred  during  the  1964  earthquake 
dlsastar. 

Contingency  plans  for  such  emergencies 
and  dean-upe  should  be  submitted  before 
the  pipeline  Is  constritcted,  and  not  six 
months  prior  to  mitlal  pumping  of  oil.  This 
will  permit  time  to  assess  the  adequancy  of 
these  plans. 

Other  questions  arise  as  to  how  the  storage 
tanks  at  Valdez  which  will  InlUally  store 
over  7.6  million  barrels  (or  315  million  gal- 
lons) of  crude  oil  will  survive  a  severe 
shock?  Can  q>lll  containment  dikes  with- 
stand an  eertiiquake  U  a  storage  tank  rup- 
tures? What  kind  of  contingency  plans  are 
available  to  handle  a  clean-up  Job  of  this 
magnitude  especially  If  the  c41  reaches 
Prince  William  Sound? 

Secondly,  we  must  look  at  the  difficulties 
of  adapting  a  pipeline  to  Alaska's  terrain. 
Terrain  problems  include  soUfluotlon,  re- 
moval of  vegetation,  and  permafrost.  The 
study  admits  that  many  questions  remain 
unanswered  as  to  the  mode  of  construction 
to  be  employed  on  portions  of  the  biuied 
pipeline  due  to  a  lack  of  geologic  data  on 
permafrost  conditions.  EnAct  believes  that 
construction  should  not  proceed  until  all 
questlcws  are  answered  and  unknown  in- 
formation collected.  Research  at  The  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Department  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, reveals  that  removal  of  vegetation 
from  slopes  and  other  disturbances  can  quick- 
en soil  creep  and  trigger  sudden  mafis-soll 
movement.  The  Impact  statement  recognizes 
that  mass-wasting  is  common  along  the 
route,  but  pushes  the  problem  aside  by  say- 
ing these  areas  will  be  avoided  "wherever 
possible."  This  is  hardly  reassuring  yet  suoh 
terminology   is   used   continuously. 

Thirdly,  we  must  examine  the  ln:4>act  of  an 
oil  pipeline  on  Ash  and  wlldliTe  reeovirces. 
The  study  admits  that  information  on  prob- 
able Impacts  of  the  pipeline  on  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  is  Incomplete  and  that 
some  adverse  effects  are  Inevitable.  Removal 
of  wildlife  habitat,  destruction  of  spawning 
beds,  and  disturbances  of  behavioral  patterns 
of  wildlife  (especially  those  Intolerant  of 
man  and  his  activities)  are  some  of  these 
effects  expected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pipe- 
line. Some  of  the  species  mentioned  are  not 
only  Intolerant  of  man,  but  also  appear  on 
the  endangered  ^ecles  list.  Yet,  the  report 
only  states  that  these  animals  will  most 
likely  migrate  out  of  the  area  and  may  ur 
may  not  return.  Also,  the  effect  on  caribou 
migration  cannot  be  conclusively  determined. 
EnAct  feels  that  more  research  is  needed  to 
ascertain  the  long  term  effects  on  not  only 
endangered  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  but 
also  Its  implications  to  the  Alaskan  natives 
who  are  so  dependent  on  this  animal  lif'  as 
a  life  support. 

The  report  mentions  the  importance  of  the 
fishing  Industry  to  Alaskans,  yet  nowhere 
does  it  determine  the  effects  of  pipeline  con- 
struction and  oil  spills  on  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. This  area  should  also  be  studied  In 
depth. 

Large  oil  spills  that  reach  a  river  or  other 
body  of  water  are  a  threat  to  fish  and  wild- 
life in  that  vicinity.  The  report  states  (page 
122),  "extensive  habitat  damage  or  splUs  at 
certain  times  could  decimate  a  population 
of  the  species  In  the  spill  area  for  many  years 
or  perhaps  permanently."  The  report  readily 
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admits  to  the  Inevitability  of  oil  spills,  and 
to  the  adverse  damage  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment. The  tremendous  amount  of  oil  to  be 
shipped  at  Valdez  and  the  Increase  in  tanker 
traflle  Increases  the  probability  of  oil  spills 
and  tanker  collisions  in  the  foggy  waters  of 
Prince  William  Sound. 

Fourthly,  we  should  view  what  effects  the 
pipeline  could  have  on  the  Alaskan  Natives. 
The  environmental  Impact  statement  re- 
ports that  adverse  effects  to  cultvue  groups 
that  live  OiT  the  Alaskan  environment  are 
"negligible"  and  yet  the  report  Itself  men- 
ttuus  several  facts  that  would  make  the 
effects  on  the  natives  considerably  more 
than  "negligible  "  Page  thirteen  of  the  study 
sUtes,  "Most  Natives  live  in  an  economy 
based  on  subsistence  ffsliing  and  hunting 
and  have  little  cash  income.  More  than  one- 
lialf  of  the  work  force  Is  imemployed  most 
of  the  year  and  median  per  capita  Income 
for  rural  natives  with  Income  is  extremely 
low."  Like  other  natives  of  North  America, 
the  Alaska  Natives  lived  adequately  within 
their  environment.  It  was  only  after  the 
economic  push  of  white  entrepreneurs  that 
the  "extremely  low  income"  occurred.  We  do 
not  suggest  that  time  be  turned  back,  that 
these  facts  of  life  can  vanish,  that  we  forget 
the  oil  on  the  North  Slope.  The  point  is  that 
if  most  Natives  live  in  an  economy  based 
on  "subsistence  fishing  and  hunting,"  it  is 
Incumbent  on  the  oil  developers  to  be  cer- 
tai7i  the  effect  the  pipeline  will  have  on  these 
Bubsistence-orlented  cultures.  We  can  guess 
about  economic  ventures,  perhajis,  but  not 
about  the  subsistence  and  existence  of  en- 
tire culture  groups.  North  Alaskan  Eskimos 
still  follow  the  migrations  of  caribou  over 
the  Brooks  Rsmge,  still  fish  in  the  plentiful 
streams  that  run  from  the  mountains.  If 
the  migration  and  spawning  patterns  and  the 
floral  growth  for  the  antmals  is  upset,  even 
by  a  48  inch  pipeline,  the  delicate  perma 
frost  ecosystem  is  irreiiarably  upset. 

Many  will  raise  the  argument  that  the  oil 
companies  will  bring  economic  prosperity  to 
the  native  Alaskans.  This  has  not  been  so. 
A  Task  Force  investigation  in  the  late  1960's 
found  that  in  regards  to  hiring  in  the  oil 
fields,  only  8  out  of  800  Jobs  were  held  by 
natives  (Indtan  Affairs  July-September, 
1969) .  Also,  as  glossed  over  In  the  statement 
luelf ,  for  those  natives  in  mixed-culture  vil- 
lages especially,  an  Influx  of  wealthy  pipe- 
line workers  may  have  a  depressing  effect. 
It  would  be,  if  alternatives  were  not  foimd. 
Just  another  example  of  wliite  extractive 
cultiure  upsetting  and  at  least  partially  de- 
stroying another  culture,  replacing  it  with 
nothing  but  a  newly  found  poverty  and  cul- 
tural despair. 

Finally,  we  must  analyze  the  imi>act  of  the 
pipeline  on  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States.  One  of  the  main  conclu- 
sions of  the  report  is  that  "there  appears  to 
be  a  compelling  need  for  developing  North 
Slope  oil  as  long  as  it  can  be  transported  with 
adequate  aafegruards  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment." As  we  have  tried  to  show  above,  we 
do  not  feel  that  adequate  safeguards  have  as 
yet  been  developed  to  protect  the  Alaskan  en- 
vironment. We  also  take  issue  with  the  state- 
ment asserting  the  "compelling  need  for  de- 
veloping North  Slope  oil."  This  conclusion 
Is  based  on  consideration  of  the  national  se- 
curity interests  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, EnAct  feels  that  the  interests  of  na- 
tional security  require  that  the  entire  range 
of  p>o8slble  alternatives  be  fully  explored.  Al- 
ternatives to  the  Immediate  development  of 
North  Slope  petroleum  reserves  may,  in  the 
long  run,  prove  to  be  more  consistent  with 
our  national  security  needs.  We  are  not  yet 
ready  to  acknowledge  "the  unequivocal  need 
for  the  early  delivery  of  substantial  volume 
of  Alaskan  North  Slope  oil  to  the  United 
States  domestic  market." 

We  agree  that  D.S.  domestic  supplies  will 
be  severely  taxed  in  the  future.  Given  this 
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fact,  might  it  not  be  better  to  safeguard  our 
future  national  security  by  saving  our  re- 
serves of  crude  oil  through  government  un- 
derground stockpiling  and  maintaining 
North  Slope  petroleum  deposits  undeveloped. 
An  alternative  that  should  be  considered  \& 
cutting  back  on  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
tion and  Increasing  oil  Imports  now,  wtxile 
we  still  have  free  access  to  foreign  supplies. 
This  could  be  done  by  eliminating  present 
import  quotas.  In  this  way  we  would  be  cer- 
tain of  having  adequate  domestic  petroleum 
reserve  capacity  in  the  event  that  part  of  our 
ioreign  supply  gets  cut  off  in  the  future. 

Immediate  extraction  of  Alaskan  oil  by 
pipeline  will  have  Just  the  opposite  effect, 
rapid  depletion  of  our  Arctic  reserves.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  high  costs  of  trans- 
portation by  pipeline  from  the  North  Slope 
require  that  oil  be  extracted  and  transported 
in  a  large  enough  volume  to  cover  these 
costs.  It  would  not  pay  to  build  the  pipeline 
and  then  not  utilize  it  at  full  capacity.  None 
o;  the  Alaskan  oil  would  be  saved  as  an  emer- 
gency reserve,  and  we  would  find  ourselves  in 
the  future  even  more  dependent  on  foreign 
Imports  than  we  are  now.  If  one  agrees  that 
this  is  very  undesirable  from  a  national  se- 
curity standpoint,  then  perhaps  we  should 
leave  the  North  Slope  oil  fields  undeveloped, 
for  utilization,  should  the  need  arise. 

A  point  that  is  not  considered  in  the  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  Is  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  pipeline  as  a  source  of  oil  during 
periods  of  global  conflict.  How  well  does  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez  tranj^ortation  route 
form  the  answer  to  o\ir  national  security 
needs  for  oil?  How  is  the  pipeline  to  be  pro- 
tected from  sabotage  and  bombing?  Oould 
we  really  depend  on  this  oil  which  is  being 
transported  by  pipeline  over  many  miles  of 
rugged  wilderness  terrain  during  a  time  of 
war?  Finally,  to  get  the  oil  to  market  we 
must  rely  on  tankers  from  Valdez  to  the 
West  Coast.  Dr.  M.  A.  Adelman,  Professor  of 
Eoonomics  at  MJ.T.,  stated  in  the  1966  hear- 
ings on  the  Petroleum  Industry  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Anti-trust  and  Monop- 
oly, that  in  a  conventional  war,  "The  sea 
lanes  would  be  the  vulnerable  target,  includ- 
ing QuIf  Coast  to  East  Coast  or  Alaska  to 
West  Coast." » 

In  short,  EnAct  does  not  feel  that  national 
security  considerations  lead  Inevitably  to  the 
conclusion  that  immediate  extraction  of 
Alaskan  crude  oil  and  transportation  via 
plpeUne  and  tanker  to  West  Coast  markets 
Is  the  most  desirable  alternative.  The  argu- 
ments contained  in  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement  have  failed  to  adequately 
take  Into  account  other  possible  alternatives 
to  provide  the  United  States  with  m«.Timiim 
national  security  gains  from  our  crude  oil 
reserves.  We  feel  that  the  social  costs  of  de- 
laying the  construction  of  the  plpeUne  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  we  can 
develop  l>etter  alternatives,  are  minimal 
compared  with  the  social  costs  of  proceeding 
with  construction  at  this  time. 

The  construction  of  the  pipeline  through 
areas  subject  to  processes  of  mass-wasting 
and  severe  earthquakes  would  not  be  com- 
patible with  the  environment. 

The  report  instead  of  answering  the  ques- 
tions actually  raises  more  serious  ones  con- 
cerning the  long-term  effects  the  pipeline 
would  have  on  the  delicate  ecosystems  of  the 
Arctic.  It  is  obvious  that  much  more  inten- 
sive research  must  be  carried  out  in  the 
Arctic  environment  in  order  to  develop 
Alaska's  resources  in  a  way  that  will  bring 
the  fullest  benefit  to  man  and  the  environ- 
ment.  The   statement   seems  to   imply  the 
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»U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Subconunittee  on 
Anti-trust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Judiciary,  Hearings  on  the  Petroleum 
Industry,  Part  I,  Economists'  Views.  9l8t 
Congress,  1st  Session,  1969,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 40,  page  16. 


desirability  of  extracting  the  oil  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  EnAct  can  only  conclude  that 
there  is  neither  adequate  scientific  knowl- 
edge nor  technology  at  this  time  to  construct 
a  pipeline  which  would  have  a  minimal  im- 
pact on  the  environment. 

Respectfully    submitted    for    the    official 
record. 

AliXXANDER  WOOOLX, 

Chairman,  Alaska  Pipeline  Sub- 
committee, SnAct. 


PROPOSED  RAIL  PASSENGER  PLAN 
NEEDS    RESTDDY 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesdny,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  DUTiSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  last 
fall,  when  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation first  moved  toward  developing  a 
national  rail  passenger  system  to  be  op- 
erated by  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned that  the  proposed  pattern  insure 
that  major  areas  throughout  the  country 
will  have  adequate  service. 

My  immediate  concern,  of  course,  Is 
the  service  east  and  west  from  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

But,  as  I  emphsislzed  in  my  represen- 
tations to  the  Department  and  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  I  feel  that  the  overall 
pattern  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
system. 

In  looking  at  specific  areas  around  the 
country,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  we 
take  into  account  the  pattern  of  trafiQc 
both  inbound  and  outbound  In  the  di- 
rections of  the  prime  usage  by  the  gen- 
eral public. 

BILL  TO  GET  riTLL  CONSmXBATION 

The  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers), has  assured  me  that  legislation 
which  I  introduced  in  January  will  re- 
ceive full  consideration  at  an  early  date 
by  his  committee. 

My  bill,  H.R.  709,  proposes  a  6-month 
postponement  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
system  in  order  to  permit  a  restudy  of 
recommended  routes. 

This  bill  Is  similar  to  one  which  I  In- 
troduced In  the  closing  days  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  new  national 
system  must  start  from  a  base,  but  I 
think  that  we  in  the  Congress  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  the  original 
system  Is  adequate  to  provide  a  practical 
demonstration  of  how  the  system  can 
operate  both  economically  and  for  the 
convenience  of  the  general  public. 

EXCXLLXNT  IMTKASTATE  FLAK 

Referring  again  to  our  own  situation 
In  western  New  York  and  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  the  recommended  system  pro- 
poses a  route  connecting  Buffalo  and  New 
York  City  over  the  old  New  York  Central 
Railroad— now  Penn  Central— tracks  by 
way  of  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Albany. 
Tliis  is  an  excellent  and  essentially 
needed  intrastate  route  to  serve  the  citi- 
zens of  our  State. 
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However,  there  is  no  provision  for 
travel  west  from  Buffalo,  nor  is  there  any 
provision  for  travel  east  from  Albany. 
These  are  vital  omissions,  in  my  opinion 
and  in  the  opinion  of  many  with  whom 
I  have  talked,  because  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal needs  for  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice is  a  direct  route  between  Boston  and 
Chicago,  with  key  stops  en  route. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  service 
can  be  provided  between  Buffalo  and 
Chicago. 

First,  the  Penn  Central  route  could  be 
utilized  around  the  lakes  by  way  of 
Cleveland. 

Second,  since  the  proposed  rail  pas- 
senger system  also  provides  a  route  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Chicago,  it  would  be 
a  simple  and  convenient  addition  to  the 
system  to  connect  Buffalo  and  Detroit 
over  the  trackage  through  Canada,  a 
shortcut  route  which  has  had  consider- 
able traflQc  in  years  past. 

When  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion was  considering  the  rail  passenger 
system  several  months  ago,  the  State  of 
New  York  filed  a  formal  report  with  the 
Department  and  I  am  incorporating  with 
my  remarks  pertinent  excerpts  from  that 
State  report,  as  follows: 

New  Tobx  Cttt-Chicaoo 

In  the  selection  of  the  end  points  of  New 
York  City  and  Chicago,  the  Secretary  has 
wisely  identified  a  long-haul  corridor  which 
we  beUeve  has  the  potential  for  becoming 
one  of  the  more  profitable  within  the  t>aalc 
system. 

As  a  practical  matter  there  are  presently 
two  routes  employed  by  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company  to  provide  service  be- 
tween these  end  points.  One  route  utUlzes 
the  former  New  Tork  Central  through  Buf- 
falo and  Cleveland,  while  the  other  utilizes 
the  former  Pennsylvania  tracks  via  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh. 

Travel  requirements  between  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Chicago  could  probably  be 
satisfied  by  the  operation  of  only  one  of  these 
routes.  However,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
travel  is  presently  to,  from  or  between  Inter- 
mediate points. 

Thus,  we  believe  it  Is  essential  that  service 
be  provided  between  New  York  City  and  Chi- 
cago via  Buffalo  as  well  as  via  Pittsburgh.  If 
the  Pittsburgh  route  were  to  be  omitted,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  persons  to  travel 
from  New  York  City  to  such  points  as  Al- 
toona,  Pittsburgh,  and  Pw^  Wayne. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Buffalo-Chicago 
route  were  omitted,  it  would  l>e  impossible 
for  persons  to  travel  between  New  York  City 
and  any  of  the  large  metropolitan  areas  lo- 
cated along  the  Empire  Service  corridor,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  such  large 
metropolitan  areas  as  Cleveland,  Toledo,  De- 
troit and  South  Bend. 

This  omission  would  also  disrupt  travel 
between  all  upstate  New  York  pomts  and 
the  western  United  States  via  the  Chicago 
gateway. 

It  Is  the  considered  position  of  New  York 
State  that  both  the  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh 
routes  are  essential  and  should  be  Mnployed 
to  provide  service  between  the  New  York 
City-Chicago  terminal  points.  It  Is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  regiUatory  commissions 
of  Pennsylvaala  and  Indiana  also  support  our 
posttlon  that  service  over  both  routes  Is  es- 
sential axMl  that  neither  route  is  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  other. 

ponrrs  omittkd  rsoM  basic  sttbteic 
Bttifalo  -  Cleveland  -  Toledo  -  Chicago — Al- 
tbou^  the  Secretary  has  designated  New 
York  City  and  Chicago  as  terminal  points  at 
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a  long  distance  route,  this  Is  no  aasoranoe 
that  any  trains  will  actually  be  routed  via 
Buffalo. 

New  York  State  believes  it  is  essential  that 
rail  passenger  service  be  maintained  between 
New  York  City  and  such  large  population 
centers  as  Cleveland,  Toledo  and  South  Bend. 
Likewise  it  Is  equally  essential  tliat  service 
bj  assured  between  upstate  New  York  points 
(Poughkeepsle  through  Buffalo,  Inclusive) 
and  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit  and  Chicago 

Failure  to  specifically  include  service  west 
of  Buffalo  In  the  system  oould  result  in  the 
cutting  off  of  the  entire  population  of  up- 
state New  York  from  an  outlet  to  the  western 
United  States  via  the  Chicago  gateway. 

New  York  earnestly  requests  that  the  Sec- 
retary ^eclfically  designate  Buffalo-Chi- 
cago— as  weU  as  Buffalo-Detroit— as  end 
points  in  the  basic  system  so  as  to  ensure  the 
continuation  of  service  in  this  territory  by 
the  corporation. 

Although  most  service  over  this  route 
would  probably  be  through  service  operated 
In  conjunction  with  the  New  York-Buffalo 
corridor,  the  corporation  might  also  find  It 
profitable  to  operate  additional  short-haul 
service  between  Buff^o  and  Cleveland  as  well 
as  between  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

Since  all  of  the  cities  along  this  route  now 
have  established  intercity  rail  pasaenger 
service  for  which  roadbeds  and  signal  synLom 
are  maintained  to  passenger  standards  and 
passenger  station  faculties  exist,  the  Im- 
mediate need  for  the  corporation  to  expend 
large  sums  of  money  for  capital  improre- 
ments  would  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  this 
route.  Furthermore,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Penn  Central  has 
recently  constructed  new  modem  passenger 
stations  with  abundant  parking  facilities  to 
serve  the  cities  of  Albany,  Schenectady. 
Amsterdam  and  Syracuse. 

Penn  Central's  service  has  in  reoent  years 
been  characterized  by  poor  on-time  per- 
formance, misleading  and  Incomplete  time- 
tables, unheated  and  unalroondltloned  oars 
and  other  features  which  by  design  or  other- 
wise have  artificially  depressed  patronage  on 
the  Buffalo-Chicago  route.  It  Is  almost  in- 
credible that  trains  operating  between  New 
York  City  and  Chicago  consume  more  run- 
ning time  today  than  In  l9Sa  despite  the 
fact  that  fewer  station  stops  are  made  to- 
day. One  reason  for  the  longer  running  times 
Is  layovers  of  great  duration  which  take  plaoe 
at  certain  intermediate  points.  For  example, 
pa<«engers  on  Penn  Central  train  61  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  are  subjected  to  a  one 
hour  and  fifty  minute  layover  at  Cleveland, 
along  with  an  additional  twenty-six  minute 
layover  at  Toledo. 

Summary — In  terms  of  the  criteria  used 
bv  the  Secretary,  New  York  State  believes 
that  these  end  points  qualify  for  Inclusion 
In  the  basic  system. 

Particular  attention  has  been  ealled  to  the 
large  population  centers  at  each  end  point. 
the  extraordinary  scenic  value  of  the  route 
heavy  corridor  travel,  the  present  service  by 
four  dally  trains,  and  the  availability  of  the 
Canadian  raU  system  by  inclusion  of  the 
Montreal  end  point. 

Preservation  of  this  hlstorle  route  of  In- 
ternational commerce  would  have  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  enhancing  relations  with 
our  Canadian  neighbors. 

BOSTON-ALBAirr   SEOMBIfT 

New  York  State  is  concerned  over  the 
omission  of  the  present  Boston  to  Albany 
service  from  the  basic  system. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Penn  Central 
offers  a  connecting  service  at  Albany  to  and 
from  Boston  for  the  west  by  means  of  Trains 
427  and  428.  Of  special  slguiflcance  is  the 
comparatively  large  proportion  of  xisers  of 
this  service  which  transfer  at  Albany  to  or 
from  Trains  61  and  63. 

The    inclusion    of    east-west    service    to 
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Boston,  with  Its  metropolitan  population  In 
excess  of  a  mllUou,  would  permit  the  basic 
system  to  be  operated  as  a  truly  national 
Integrated  system.  The  Boston-Albany  line 
operates  In  an  east- west  direction  across  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  as  such 
draws  passenger  traffic  from  the  far-reaches 
of  northern  New  England.  The  Inclusion  of 
this  link  Is  essential  to  properly  tap  the  large 
New  England  trav'el  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
also  would  like  to  include  the  text  of  my 
letter  of  February  23  to  Chairman  Stag- 
gers requesting  early  consideration  of  my 
bUl.  HJl.  709: 

February  23,  1971. 
Hon.  Harlbt  O.  Staggers, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

DXAB  Mr.  Chairman:  On  January  22,  the 
first  day  In  which  the  bills  could  be  intro- 
duced In  the  92d  Congress,  I  introduced  H.R. 
709,  a  bill  to  provide  additional  time  for  re- 
view of  the  basic  National  Rail  Passenger 
System. 

About  a  week  later.  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation John  A.  Volpe  designated  the  basic 
system  of  cities  between  which  intercity  rail 
passenger  service  will  be  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Rail  Passenger  Corporation. 

My  ooacem  about  the  final  pro^sal  by 
Secretary  Volpe.  notwithstanding  the 
changes  which  were  made  from  the  prelimi- 
nary plan,  is  that  I  feel  some  key  segments 
still  ought  to  be  added  to  the  over-all  sys- 
tem. My  Immediate  concern,  of  course,  Is 
service  to  my  home  city  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 
However,  many  of  my  coUeagues  have  ex- 
pressed conbo'n  about  the  provision  of  serv- 
ice for  their  areas  in  the  final  plan. 

So  far  as  Buffalo  is  concerned,  the  plan 
provides  for  a  route  between  New  York,  Al- 
bany, Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  lo- 
cated entirely  within  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  Is  an  excellent  and  much-needed  route, 
and  we  certainly  have  no  doubt  about  the 
necessity  for  this  route  in  any  national 
system. 

Onr  question  pertains  to  service  west  from 
Buffalo,  and  this  would  apply  likewise  to 
Albany,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse,  covering  all 
of  the  upstate  New  York  areas. 

There  is  definite  need  for  service  west  from 
Buffalo  because  it  would  permit  connections 
to  points  in  the  west  and  the  south.  We  also 
have  need  for  a  direct  route  to  the  south, 
but  this  has  not  proven  acceptable  and  the 
support  would  probably  not  be  adequate. 

However,  with  regard  to  extending  the 
route  from  Buffalo  west  by  way  of  Cleveland 
and/or  Detroit  to  Chicago,  the  demand  is  very 
clear. 

I  would  commend  to  you  the  comments 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  filing  with  the  Transportation 
Department  on  December  31,  1970,  with 
regard  to  service  between  New  York  City 
and  Chicago.  For  your  convenience.  I  am 
enclosing  copies  of  these  three  pages  of  the 
report. 

The  State  very  wisely  poir'  -.  out  that  the 
Penn  Central  now  has  two  passenger  routes 
between  New  York  and  Chicago;  one  over 
the  old  New  York  Central  tracks  through 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  the  other  over  the 
former  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks  by  way 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

While  through  traffic  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  could  be  served  by  either  route, 
upstate  New  York  wlU  havq  no  service  past 
Buffalo  under  the  adopted  plan. 

As  your  Coitunittee  Is  organized,  I  hope 
that  you  wlU  give  early  consideration  to  H.R. 
709.  I  hope  that  your  Committee  can  sched- 
ule a  hearing  to  consider  the  over-all  plan 
as  adopted.  '   .    . 

■..4    .L  ■ ,  v.-    . 
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Since  the  plan  was  scheduled  to  go  into 
effect  on  May  1,  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency 
If  any  action  is  to  be  accomplished. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  J.  Dttlski. 
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FEDERAL  BUDGET  ARITHMETIC: 
FISCAL  1972 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
because  of  the  deep  concern  of  my  con- 
stituents about  the  contents,  the 
amounts,  and  the  priorities  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  I  have  prepared  an  exten- 
sive analysis  of  administration  budget 
proposals.  My  analysis  seeks  to  highlight 
priority  judgments  in  the  budget  items, 
particiilarly  focusing  on  the  proposed  ex- 
penditures of  controllable  funds,  as  op- 
posed to  imcontrollable  expenditures 
and  trust  fimds  which  are  inflexibly  ear- 
marked for  special  purposes. 

Last  month,  I  issued  a  two-part  analy- 
sis entitled  "Federal  Budget  Arithmetic" 
which  analyzes  the  fiscal  1972  proposals 
and  compares  the  results  with  similar 
analyses  of  the  fiscal  1970  and  1971 
budgets. 

I  feel  these  results  are  of  interest  to 
other  colleagues  and  to  all  Americans 
who  share  the  incl-easing  concern  with 
the  spending  judgments  which  are  exer- 
cised at  every  level  of  government. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  include  the 
full  text  of  "Federal  Budget  Arithmetic" 
at  this  point: 

Federal    Btidget    ARrrHMETic:    How    Mttch 

Shift  at  PRioRrriES  in  Fiscal  1972? 

(By  Congressman  Frank  Horton) 

(  Editor's  Note. — This  Is  the  first  of  a  two- 
part  series  on  Federal  Budget  Arithmetic 
analyzing  the  fiscal  1972  budget  proposed  by 
the  Administration.  The  second  article  will 
examine  controllable  and  non-controllable 
expenses.) 

When  President  Nixon  submitted  his  8229.2 
billion  budget  for  fiscal  1972  to  Congress  last 
month,  It  was  heralded  by  the  Administra- 
tion as  "an  Indicator  of  the  reordering  of  the 
nation's  priorities." 

Outlays  for  human  resources  will  be  the 
highest  In  21  years,  the  Admlnlstratlcxi  said, 
and  although  spending  for  defense  will  In- 
crease dollarwlse  It  will  drop  percentagewise. 

To  support  these  statements,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  prepared  for  public 
distribution  a  colorful  "pie  chart"  which 
shows  where  the  budget  dollar  will  go: 

"National  defense:  34%;  human  resources 
(Including  education  and  manpower,  health, 
income  security  and  veterans  benefits  arid 
services),  42 c^;  physical  resources  (Including 
agriculture  and  rural  development,  nattiral 
resources.  Including  pollution  control,  com- 
merce and  transportation,  and  community 
development  and  housing)  ,11%;  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  8%;  and  other  categories 
(inclOdlftg  Ifltematlonal  affairs  and  finance, 
space  research  and  technology,  and  general 
government),  5%. 

While  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  197*2 
does  indicate  some  real  reordering  of  the  na- 
tion's priorities  away  from  defense  and  some 


innovative  proposals  for  solution  of  domes- 
tic problems,  the  turnabout  Is  not,  unfor- 
tunately, as  substantial  as  the  Administra- 
tion's pie-shaped  chart  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve. 

For  Included  In  the  President's  $229.2  bil- 
lion pie  Is  $53.8  billion  from  Social  Security 
and  Highway  Trust  Funds.  These  trust  funds 
are  not  collected  from  Income  taxes  and  little 
spending  discretion  can  be  exercised  over 
them  by  Congress  or  the  President. 

While  Social  Security  benefits  contribute 
to  the  Income  security  of  older  and  disabled 
Americans,  they  are  not  paid  out  of  revenue 
from  Income  taxes  but  out  of  a  trust  fund 
made  up  of  payroll  taxes.  These  funds  are 
not  subject  to  discretionary  spending  ob  a 
yesu'-to-year  basts. 

These  Social  Security  expenditures  are 
necessary,  but  they  cannot  fairly  be  included 
with  other  progrrams  in  the  "human  re- 
.■sources"  category  which  contribute  directly 
to  health,  education,  manpower  training  and 
other  innovative  or  social  action  purposes. 

I  believe  the  Interpretation  of  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1972  which  I  have  prepared  gives  a 
less  distorted  view  of  the  spending  picture. 
It  looks  at  the  budget  by  income  and  cor- 
porate tax  outlays  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. These  are  grouped  Into  14  functional 
categories  according  to  the  general  purposes 
served. 

These  14  categories  totalling  $181.3  billion 
include  an  outlay  of  $4.0  billion  for  the  pro- 
posed general  revenue  sharing  programs  but 
do  not  include  either  the  $53.8  billion  for 
Social  Security  and  Highway  Trust  Funds  or 
any  adjustment  for  special  allowances. 

When  we  look  at  the  budget  in  this  wav.  it 
totals  $181.3  billion,  instead  of  the  $229.2 
billion  figure  which  Included  the  trust  funds. 
The  following  table  shows  how  much  of  each 
$100  of  individual  Income  tax  and  corporate 
tax  money  would  be  spent  on  various  govern- 
ment functions  for  fiscal  1972.  In  addition, 
these  figures  are  compared  with  those  for 
fiscal  1970  and  1971 : 

THE  JIOOTAX  PICTURE 

1970 1     1971 1      1972' 

National  Defense  $48.90  $45.67  $42.77 

International  Affairs  and  Finance.   .  2.53  2.24  2.23 

Space  Research  and  Technology.     .  2.39  2.12  1.74 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Development.  3.93  3.32  3.20 

Natural  Resources 1.53  1.55  2.34 

Commerce  and  Transportation  . .  3. 08  2. 72  3. 40 
Community  Development  and 

Housing   1.87  2.34  2.48 

Education  and  Manpower 4.64  5.05  4.86 

Healtli  8.16  9.28  8.83 

Income  Security  (excluding  Social 

Security) 4.14  5.27  6.46 

Veterans  Benefits  and  Services 5. 34  5. 26  5. 87 

General  Government      2.22  2.55  2.74 

Interest 10.98  U.04  10.86 

Allowances 0.29  1.59 

Revenue  Sturlng. 2.22 

Total 100.00    100.00     100.00 


'  Figures  do  not  include  allocations  from  ttie  social  security  and 
liigliway  trust  funds,  whicli  are  not  collected  from  income  taxes. 

This  table  Is  evidence  of  a  shift  in  priori- 
ties. Proposed  percentage  outlays  for  defense 
and  space  researth  and  technology  have  been 
reduced.  Percentages  for  natural  resources, 
commerce  and  transportation  and  commu- 
nity development  and  housing  have  been  in- 
creased. 

If  aidopted,  Increases  In  these  areas  will 
help  spur  a  partial  conversion  of  industry  to 
these  domestic  pursuits  and  will  help  make 
up  for  loss  of  Jobs  in  the  defense  field. 

However,  some  additional  areas  upon  which 
I  have  placed  high  priority  in  the  years  I 
have  been  In  Congress — education  and  man- 
power, health  and  agriculture  and  rural  de- 
velopment— show  a  decrease  In  their  share 
of  the  $100  tax  picture. 
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Our  states  and  localities  presently  face 
bankruptcy  because  they  cannot  meet  the 
financial  burdens  imposed  by  the  mounting 
costs  In  the  fields  of  education,  health  and 
employnient.  Revenue  sharing,  if  enacted, 
will  mean  some  increases  in  these  areas,  but 
not  enough. 

Any  real  reordering  of  our  nation's  priori- 
ties must  include  greater  outlays  in  the  cru- 
cial areas  of  human  resources  as  well  as  the 
physical  resources. 

These  adjustments  should  be  made  during 
review  of  the  budget  by  Congress  and  any  in- 
creases for  education  or  other  categories  must 
be  deducted  from  lower  priority  expendi- 
tures. 

Pedbral  Budget  Arithmetic:    Controllable 

AKD  Uncontrollable  Expenses 

(By  Congressman  Prank  Horton) 

(Editor's  Note:  This  Is  the  second  article 
of  a  two-part  series  on  Federal  Budget  Arith- 
metic. Last  week's  article  looked  at  the  prior- 
ities established  by  the  Fiscal  1972  budget.) 

At  this  time  of  concern  over  the  financial 
crisis  of  government  and  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  it  Is  important  to  take  a  realistic 
view  of  the  federal  budget — to  examine  how 
much  financial  assistance  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  actually  able  to  allocate  to  states 
and  localities  and  how  much  money  It  can 
spend  on  solutions  of  domestic  problems. 

Last  year,  in  analyzing  the  Fiscal  1971 
budget  on  the  basis  of  controllable  and  un- 
controllable expenses.  I  noted  ^hat  only  $22.3 
billion  In  controllable  budget  funds  were 
allocated  for  domestic  purposes.  This 
amounted  to  11%  of  the  total  $200.8  billion 
budget  for  Fiscal  1971. 

In  analyzing  the  Fiscal  1972  budget,  I  can 
report  that  the  news  Is  brighter,  but  the 
controllable  funds  available  for  domestic 
purposes  still  may  not  be  enough  to  meet 
the  mounting  financial  crisis. 

In  this  budget,  $28.1  billion  in  controllable 
funds  amounting  to  12%  of  the  total  $229.2 
billion  budget.  Is  available  for  domestic  use. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $5.8  billion  over  last 
year. 

What  few  people  realize  Is  that  66%  of  the 
total  1972  budget  figure,  or  $152.2  billion,  is 
categorized  as  Uncontrollable  or  relatively 
uncontrollable  expense.  This  means,  briefly, 
that  the  President  and  Congress  have  little 
SexibUity  or  choice  In  the  expenditure  of 
68%  of  the  budget. 

This  compares  with  $138.4  billion,  or  69 '^r 
in  imcontrollable  exi>enses  In  the  1971 
budget. 

Included  In  uncontrollable  budget  Items 
are  such  programs  as  Social  Security,  medi- 
care and  other  social  Insurance  trust  funds. 
These  alone  amount  to  $55.8  billion  for 
Fiscal  1972. 

Military  retired  pay,  interest  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt,  veterans  benefits,  medicaid  and 
welfare  assistance  grants  to  states,  farm 
price  supports,  operating  costs  of  the  legis- 
lative and  Judiciary  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  obligations  to  carry  out  prior-year 
contracts  make  up  the  remainder  of  the 
152.2  billion  In  uncontrollable  expenses. 

None  of  these  budget  Items  is  subject  to 
administration  discretion  in  the  sense  that 
existing  legislation  requires  the  expenditures 
of  funds  for  these  programs.  But  of  course, 
changes  in  Social  Security  laws,  veterans 
benefit  laws,  treasury  borrowings.  Interest 
rates  and  other  factors  can  have  an  upward 
or  downward  effect  on  these  expenditures. 

With  66%  of  the  budget  allocated  to  un- 
cototrollable  Items,  what  discretion  Is  left  to 
the  government  to  allocate  money  for  so- 
called  "controllable"  categories  or  pro- 
grams? 

In  Fiscal  1972,  the  total  of  "controllable" 
budget  Items  requested  by  the  President  Is 
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$77.0  billion  or  34%  of  the  total  budget. 
Theoretically,  this  Is  the  figure  the  President 
and  Congress  can  work  with  in  setting  budget 
priorities  and  in  allocating  funds  for  new 
programs. 

This  Is  an  increase  of  3%  over  the  con- 
trollable budget  estimate  for  Fiscal  1971. 
during  which  $62.4  billion,  or  31%  of  the 
total  budget,  was  allocated  for  controllable 
expenses. 

Those  concerned  about  the  need  for  new 
and  costly  domestic  programs  in  the  areas 
of  revenue  sharing,  housing,  education, 
transportation,  Job  training,  pollution  con- 
trol and  welfare  reforms  would,  at  first 
glance,  feel  that  $77.0  billion  would  provide 
enough  leeway  to  make  room  for  some  or  all 
of  these  needed  Items. 

However,  a  closer  look  at  the  controllable 
side  of  the  1972  budget  paints  a  different 
picture.  Of  the  $77.0  billion  controllable 
budget  dollars,  the  1972  budget  requests 
$48  9  billion  or  64%  of  the  controllable  budg- 
et for  defense  expenditures. 

This  leaves  $28.1  billion  for  civilian  pro- 
grams, which  is  even  further  reduced  by  a 
portion  of  the  $7.8  billion  In  intragovern- 
mental  transactions  between  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

In  Fiscal  1971,  of  the  $62.4  billion  in  con- 
trollable expenses,  $46.7  billion,  or  75%  of  the 
controllable  expensee,  were  allocated  for 
defense. 

President  Nixon's  proposed  budget  for  Fis- 
cal 1972,  therefore,  does  show  a  significant 
shift  In  priorities  from  defense  to  domestic 
programs.  Defense  spending  has  been  cut 
ll"r  from  the  1971  level  as  a  proportion  of 
the  controllable  budget.  This  decrease  is 
represented  by  an  Increase  of  11%  in  spend- 
ing for  domestic  programs  such  as  revenue 
sharing,  welfare  reform  and  environmental 
quality. 

The  table  below,  however,  showing  the 
breakdown  of  controllable  and  uncontrol- 
lable budget  lt«m&  far  1970,  1971  and  1972 
Illustrates  In  dollar  terms  how  slowly  this 
change  is  occurring. 

(Fiscal  years,  in  billionsj 
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(Fiscal  years,  in  b<llions[ 


Controllability  in  1972 


1971         1972 

1970       esti-         esti- 

actual       mate        mate 


Cofltrollability  in  1972 


1970 
acbial 


1971  1972 
esb-  uU- 
mate        matt 


RELATIVELY  COHTROIUBU 

OUTLAYS — Continued 
Civiliin  programs — Continued 
Proposed  socisl  security  benefit 

increase  j  ..._ "-l         *3.v 

otlier      ":    .:.r. ..:;..  $20.5    21.5     24.5 

Allowance  for  contingencies -3  l-" 

UnOisturbed  intragovernmenW 

transactions —6-*      ~^-^       ~'-* 

Subtotal,  relatively  controlla- 

Weoutlays ■.      «.«      ,66.8         77.0 

Total  budget  outlays 196.6     212.8       229.2 

Source  Taken  from  p.  527  of  ttw  Budget  o.  the  United  States 
Government  tor  Fiscal  Year  1972.  £stim»t8S  lor  fiscal  1971  have 
been  updated  and  are,  therefore,  higher  than  used  in  the  body 
ot  the  article  and  taken  from  the  table  published  with  last  year  s 
analysis  ot  controllable  and  uncontrollable  expenses. 


RELATIVELY  UNCONTROLLABLE 

OUTLAYS  UNDE.    PRESENT 

LAWS 

Open-ended  protrams  and  fixed 

costs: 
Social  Security,  Medicare,  and 

other  social  insurance  trust 

funds ...       J45.2      J53.6       $55.8 

Interest 18.3       19.4         19.7 

Veterans  benefits:  Pensions. 

compensation,  education,  and 

insurance..    6.6         7.8  8.4 

Medicaid  program 2.7         3.3  3.8 

Other  public  assistance  grants .    4.7         6.4  7.6 

Farm  price  supports "'3.8         3.2  3.6 

Food  stamp  program j...  .6  1.5  2.0 

Military  retired  pay   2.8         3.4  3.7 

Postal  Service 1.5         2.4  1.3 

Legislative  and  Judiciary 5  .5  .6 

Other 2.1         2.9         -3.6 

Outlays  frorti  prior  year  contracts 

and  obligations: 

National  defense 24.9       22.4         22.4 

CivHIsn  programs. 16. 6       19. 2         19. 6 

Subtotal,  relativtiy  un- 
controllable outlays...  130.2      146.0       152.2 

RELATIVELY  CONTROLLABLE 
OUTLAYS 

Allowances  for  pay  raises: 

Department  of  Defense 9  2.4 

Civilian  age«cies .5  1.0 

Natione  defense: 

Proposed  volunteer  army  program 1.2 

Other 52.3       49.6         47.7 

CIvitian  programs: 
Proposed  added  :mounts  for 
revenue  sharing *-0 


THE  ETHNIC  AMERICAN 


HON. 


HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1971 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  re- 
cently I  read  an  article  in  "The  Polish 
Women's  Voice"  entitled  "The  Ethnic 
American".  The  paper  is  published  by 
the  Polish  Women's  Alliance  of  Chicago. 

The  author,  Barbara  A.  Mlkulski,  is 
presently  an  assistant  professor  of  urban 
affairs  at  Community  College  in  Balti- 
more. I  was  deeply  Impressed  with  her 
candid  analysis  of  life  in  ethnic  America, 
and  I  commend  her  for  her  insight  into 
this  problem. 

The  article  follows: 

Thi  Ethnic  Amoucan 
(By  Barbara  A.  Mlkulski, 

The  ethnic  American  U  forgotten  and  for- 
lorn. He  Is  Infuriated  about  being  ufl«d  and 
abused  by  the  media,  government,  and  bual- 
ness.  Pejorative  epithets  such  as  "pika"  and 
"racists"  or  slick,  patronizing  labels  like  the 
"silent  majority"  or  "hard  hats"  are  graphic 
examples  of  the  lack  of  respect,  understand- 
in  3  and  ai^reclatlon  of  him  and  his  way  of 
life. 

The  ethnic  Americans  are  40  million  wortt- 
Ing  <aas8  Americans  who  live  primarily  In 
58  major  Industrial  cities  like  Baltimore,  Chi- 
cago and  midwest.  Our  roots  are  from  Central 
and  Southern  Europe.  We  have  been  In  this 
country  for  one,  two  or  three  generations.  We 
have  made  a  maximum  contribution  to  this 
country,  yet  received   minimal  recognition. 

The  ethnics  came  to  America  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  through  the  'SO's,  imtU  we 
were  restricted  by  prejudicial  immigration 
quotas — 65.000  Anglo-Saxons  to  300  Greeks. 
We  came  looking  for  political  freedom  and 
economic  opportunity.  Many  fled  from  coun- 
tries where  there  had  been  political,  religious 
and  c\Utural  opposition  for  1,000  years. 

It  was  the  working  class  who  built  the 
Oreat  Cities — constructed  the  skyscrapers, 
operated  the  railroads,  working  on  the  docks, 
factories,  steel  mills  and  in  the  mines. 
Though  our  labor  was  in  demand,  we  w«re 
not  accepted.  Our  names,  language,  food  and 
other  cultural  customs  were  the  subject  of 
ridicule.  We  were  dlscrtmlnated  against  by 
banks.  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
other  organizations  controlled  by  the 
Yankee  Patricians.  The  conditions  under 
which  we  worked  were  horrendous.  There 
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were  no  protective  mechanisms  for  safety, 
wages  and  tenvire.  We  called  ourselves 
Americans.  In  return,  we  were  called  "wop," 
•polak  '  and  "hunky." 

Per  our  protection,  we  formed  our  own 
Institutions  and  organizations  and  clung  to- 
gether In  our  own  nelgbboihoods.  We  created 
communities  like  'Little  Italy"  and  "PoUsh 
HIU"  In  which  to  live  and  raise  our  families. 
The  ethnic  parish  church  and  the  fraternal 
orgranlzatlons  like  the  Polish  Women's  Alli- 
ance and  the  Sons  of  Italy  became  the  focal 
points  for  the  preservation  of  our  culture  and 
provision  of  community  services.  It  was  these 
Institutions  that  helped  set  up  citizen  classes 
that  established  nursing  homes  for  the 
elderly  sick  and  provided  educational  op- 
portunities for  the  young. 

These  neighborhoods  were  genuine  "urban 
villages."  Warmth,  charm  and  zesty  com- 
munal spirit  were  among  their  chief  char- 
acteristics. People  knew  each  other  and  re- 
lated to  each  other  In  a  personal  way.  This 
was  true  not  only  of  relatives  aind  friends,  but 
of  the  grocer,  politician  and  priest.  The  peo- 
ple wers  protMl,  Industrious  and  ambitious 
for  their  children.  All  they  wanted  was  a 
chance  to  "make  It"  in  America. 

We  created  our  own  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciations to  allow  our  neighbors  to  buy  homes 
and  start  businesses.  Money  was  lent  on  the 
basis  of  a  man's  character,  rather  than  on 
the  status  of  hla  Job.  Ethnics  organized  and 
fought  to  get  their  own  political  representa- 
tives. We  knew  these  measures  meant  Jobs 
and  services  coming  into  the  community. 
Workers  banned  together  into  labor  unions, 
fought  for  a  New  Deal  and  sought  various 
routes  of  mobility.  Oovemment  responded 
by  instituting  Social  Security  and  the  mini- 
mum wage.  We  haven't  heard  from  It  since 
then,  except  when  our  men  get  their  draft 
notices. 

Here  we  are  in  the  IBTCs,  earning  between 
•5,00O-$10,00O  per  year.  We  are  "near  poor" 
economically,  with  no  one  listening  to  our 
problems  or  appreciating  the  contribution  we 
have  made  to  American  life.  The  President's 
staff  responds  to  our  problems  by  patroniz- 
ingly patting  ua  on  the  head  and  putting 
pictures  of  construction  workers  on  postage 
stamps.  T)ie  media  stereotypes  us  either  as 
gangsters  or  as  dumb  clods  In  dirty  sweat 
shirts.  The  status  and  value  of  manual  labor 
has  been  denigrated  to  the  point  where  men 
are  often  embarrassed  to  say  they  are  plumb- 
ers or  fag  boat  operators.  This  robs  men  of 
the  pride  In  their  work  and  In  themselves. 
Society  chooses  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  archi- 
tects would  be  helpless  unless  there  aire  car- 
penters and  brick  layers  to  make  their  plans 
a  reality;  that  manufacturers  and  their  engi- 
neers would  be  powerless  unless  there  are 
men  to  work  on  the  assembly  line  and  In 
the  tractor  trailers.  In  many  Instances,  the 
ethnic  working  class  is  treated  like  the 
machines  they  op>erate  and  viewed  only  as 
objects  of  production. 

The  Ethnic  American  Is  also  losing  ground 
economically.  He  la  the  victim  of  both  In- 
flation and  antl-lnflatlon  measures.  Though 
wages  have  increased  by  20  per  cent  since 
the  mid  *00'B,  true  purchasing  power  has  re- 
mained the  same^  Slmultaneonsly,  he  is  hurt 
by  lay-offs  d\ie  to  cuttMtcks  in  production  and 
construction.  Tight  money  policies  strangle 
him  with  high  interest  rates  for  installment 
buying,  mortgages  and  home  Improvements. 
He  is  the  man  who  at  40,  Is  told  by  the 
factory  bosses  that  he  Is  too  old  to  be  pro- 
moted and  there  are  no  opportunities  to  be 
trained  for  sometblng  new.  The  old  Job  is 
often  threatened  by  automation.  At  the  same 
time,  his  expenses  are  at  their  peak.  He  is 
paying  dn  his  home  and  car,  probably  trying 
to  put  at  lefetst  one  child  through  college 
And   probably  facing  the   responsibility  of 
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supporting  an  elderly  parent.  Some  respond 
to  their  financial  problems  by  moonlighting 
or  by  having  his  wife  going  to  work.  Family 
tension  and  conflict  often  arise. 

He  feels  trapped  and  rejected.  All  of  his 
life  be  has  been  taught  that  the  "system" 
Is  good  If  only  you  work  hard,  not  be  de- 
,mandlng  and  obey  the  law.  Be  has  followed 
all  of  these  rules.  Tet,  when  he  looks  to 
government  flgtu-es  for  help,  he  finds  that 
his  political  representatives  are  not  Inter- 
ested in  listening  to  him.  Nor  are  there  any 
programmatic  responses  to  bis  needs. 

Paying  the  bureaucratic  bill  through  in- 
equitable taxes  and  getting  little  In  the  way 
of  return  seems  to  be  his  fate.  In  pursuing 
his  treasured  dream  of  home  ownership,  he 
finds  that  It  becomes  a  millstone  rather  than 
a  milestone  In  his  life.  Since  FHA  loans  are 
primarily  restricted  to  "new"  housing,  he 
cannot  buy  a  house  in  the  old  neighborhood. 
He  has  to  choose  whether  to  get  a  conven- 
tional loan,  which  requires  a  much  higher 
down  payment,  or  move  into  an  over-priced, 
homogenized  housing  development.  As  a 
home  owner,  he  is  forced  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  spirallng  property  taxes — the  major  source 
of  revenue  in  his  city  as  a  wage  earner.  He 
has  no  silk  stocking  lawyers  or  fancy  lob- 
byists getting  him  tax  breaks. 

He  believes  in  the  espoused  norms  of 
American  manhood  like  "a  son  should  take 
care  of  his  mother"  and  "a  father  should 
give  his  children  every  opportunity."  Yet, 
he  is  often  torn  between  putting  out  $60 
a  month  for  his  mother's  arthritis  medica- 
tion or  paying  for  his  daughter's  college 
tuition.  Nobody  in  the  richest  nation  in  the 
history  of  mankind  should  have  to  make  a 
choice  like  that. 

When  the  ethnic  worker  looks  for  some 
modest  help,  he  is  told  that  his  Income  is 
too  high.  He's  "too  rich"  to  get  help  when 
his  dad  goes  into  a  nursing  home.  If  his  wife 
suffers  a  major  Illness,  his  nelghljorhood  isn't 
poor  enough  to  qualify  for  free  homemaker 
services.  Colleges  make  practically  no  effort 
to  provide  scholarships  to  kids  named  Col- 
stlani.  Slukowskl  or  Klima.  Bewildered  and 
embittered,  he  wonders  what  happened  to 
the  American  Dream  that  he  had  at  Iwo 
Jtma  and  Pork  Chop  Hill. 

The  one  place  where  he  felt  the  master  of 
his  fate  and  where  he  had  status  was  In  his 
own  neighborhood.  Now  even  that  security  is 
being  threatened.  He  wants  new  schools  for 
his  children  and  recreation  facilities  for  the 
entire  family — not  Just  the  token  wading 
pool  for  preschoolers  or  the  occasional  dance 
for  teenagers.  He  wants  his  street  fixed  and 
his  garbage  collected.  He  finds  that  the  only 
thing  being  planned  for  his  area  are  housing 
projects,  expressways  and  fertilizer  factories. 
He's  told  that  those  things  represent  "eco- 
nomic development"  and  "community  prog- 
ress." This  makes  him  furious.  Whose  eco- 
nomics are  developed  and  whose  cocnmunlty 
la  progressing?  It  is  certainly  not  his.  When 
he  goes  to  City  Hall  to  make  his  problems 
known,  he  Is  either  put  off,  put  down  or 
put  out. 

Liberals  scapegoat  us  as  racists.  Yet,  there 
was  no  racial  prejudice  In  our  hearts  when 
we  came.  There  were  very  few  black  people 
In  Poland,  Lithuania  or  our  other  homelands. 
The  elitists,  who  now  smuggly  call  us  racists, 
are  the  very  ones  who  taught  us  the  meaning 
of  the  word;  however,  their  bigotry  also  ex- 
tended to  those  of  a  different  class  or  na- 
tional origin.  He  is  tricked  by  the  political 
rhetoric  of  the  llluslonary  funding  of  Black- 
oriented  programs.  Government  is  further 
polarizing  people  by  the  creation  of  myths 
that  Black  needs  are  being  met.  Thus,  the 
ethnic  worker  is  fooled  Into  thinking  that 
the  Blacks  are  getting  everything. 

Thus,  old  prejudices  and  new  fears  are 
ignited.  The  two  groups  end  up  fighting  each 
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other  for  the  same  Jobs  and  competing  with 
each  other  so  that  the  new  schools  and  rec- 
reation centers  will  be  built  in  their  repec- 
tlve  communities.  They  are  falsely  told  that 
these  resources  are  limited.  What  results  is 
angry  cozLfrontatlon  for  tokens,  when  there 
should  be  an  alliance  for  a  whole  new  agenda 
for  America.  This  agenda  would  be  created 
when  Black  and  White  organize  separately  in 
their  own  communities  for  their  own  needs, 
but  come  together  to  form  an  alliance  based 
on  mutual  Issues,  interdependence  and  re- 
spect. This  alliance  would  develop  new  stra- 
tegies for  community  organization  an<i  poli- 
tioal  restructuring.  From  this,  the  new 
agenda  for  America  would  be  generated.  It 
could  Include  such  items  as  "new  towns  in 
town,"  Innovative  concepts  of  work  and  crea- 
tive structures  for  community  control. 

What  is  necessary  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  guilt 
of  phony  liberals,  control  by  economic  elitists 
and  manipulation  by  selfish  politicians. 
Then,  let  vis  get  on  with  creating  the  demo- 
cratic and  pluralistic  society  that  we  say 
we  are. 


GOOD  CrnZENSHTP  AWARD 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIBGtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
currently  conducting  a  Good  Citizenship 
Award  competition  In  the  high  schods 
of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth.  Va.,  as  a 
means  of  recognizing  high  school  senior 
students  who  have  been  contributing  to- 
ward a  better  community  by  working 
with  their  school,  organizations,  and 
civic  groups. 

The  award  is  given  in  cooperation  with 
Norfolk  School  Superintendent  E.  L. 
Lamberth,  and  PortsmouUi  School  Su- 
perintendent M.  L.  Alford,  and  the 
mayor's  committee  of  Norfolk  Mayor  Roy 
Martin  and  Portsmouth  Mayor  Jack 
Barnes.  The  award  is  an  all  expense  paid 
day  in  Washington  as  my  guest,  and  a 
tour  of  the  Capitol.  The  two  winners  will 
be  a  "Congressman  for  a  Day." 

The  selection  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  volunteer  work,  leadership  or  partici- 
pation In  a  community  service  project 
such  as  a  chuch,  scout,  civic  or  political 
organization,  and  leadership  or  partici- 
pation in  school  activities. 

A  faculty  committee  of  each  school  will 
select  the  school  winner.  The  names  of 
these  nominees  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
mayor's  committee  in  each  city,  who  will 
select  the  final  winner. 

This  is  the  second  annual  contest,  and 
I  am  sure  the  selection  of  a  student  from 
each  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  high  school 
will  again  prove  to  be  not  an  easy  task, 
and  the  selection  of  the  final  winner  for 
each  city  will  again  be  most  difficult. 

Recognition  for  students  contributing 
toward  a  better  community  and  inter- 
ested In  public  and  civic  affairs  is  some- 
thing we  all  recognize  as  a  worthwhile 
undertaking.  An  award,  such  as  the  Good 
Citizenship  Award,  can  perhaps  bring  to 
the  public's  attention  that  the  majority 
of  oiur  students  have  appealing  qualities 
and  are  Interested  in  the  orderly  growth 
of  our  cities. 
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THE  THREATS  TO  UNITED  STATES 
AND  FREE  WORLD  SECURITY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

Of  FLOSIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Defense 
Report  which  has  been  made  public  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honorable 
Melvin  Laird,  is  a  very  important  docu- 
ment. It  provides  a  comprehensive  analy- 
sis of  the  status  of  defense  problems 
worldwide.  It  analyzes  Communist  capa- 
bilities in  unusual  detail  and  it  provides  a 
clear  picture  of  the  need  for  moderniza- 
tion of  U.8.  and  free  world  forces  in  the 
period  immediately  ahead.  I  find  much  of 
particular  interest  in  a  section  of  this  re- 
port which  is  entitled  "The  Threats  to 
U.S.  and  Free  World  Security."  I  feel  that 
this  section  should  have  careful  study 
and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  not  overlook  its 
significance. 

I  include  the  material  as  follows : 

The  Thkeats  to  U.S.  and  Preb  World 
Secubttt 

The  threats  to  U.S.  and  Free  World  security 
obviously  were  a  central  factor  In  planning 
forces  and  programs  to  implement  the  new 
strategy.  Before  discussing  specific  force 
planning' under  the  strategy,  let  me  review 
briefly  the  current  and  projected  security 
threats.  Admiral  Moorer,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  will  provide  a  more  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  threat  In  his  state- 
ment to  the  Committee. 

This  section  summarizes  the  major  threats 
we  and  our  friends  and  allies  must  confront, 
primarily  in  terms  of  the  categories  of  poten- 
tial conflicts:  stragetlc  and  theater  nuclear, 
theater  conventional  and  subtheater.  Also  In- 
cluded are  discussions  of  different  dimen- 
sions of  the  threat:  communist  military  ais- 
slstance  and  the  technological  challenge. 
Tables  2  through  8  In  the  Appendix  amplify 
the  following  summaries. 

Although  the  various  mUltary  forces  are 
sbown  In  specific  categories  for  ease  of  under- 
standing and  clarity  of  presentation,  such 
structuring  does  not  mean  that  these  forces 
can  be  neatly  allocated  specific  roles  in  the 
spectrum  of  conflict.  Just  as  is  the  case  for 
U5.  forces,  many  of  the  force  elements  shown 
or  dlictissed  In  this  threat  section  could  have 
multi-mission  roles,  could  be  used  in  theater 
or  subtheater  conflicts,  or  could  be  delivered 
to  other  countries  under  an  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

THE  STSATKCIC  NnCl.KAa  THREAT 

The  primary  strategic  threat  to  the  U.S. — 
the  capability  of  the  Soviet  Uhlon  to  deliver 
long  range,  nuclear  weapons  against  targets 
In  the  United  States — has  been  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  us.  Shown  on  Table  9  are 
our  estimates  of  Soviet  strategic  offensive  and 
defensive  weapon  systems  in  the  near  term. 
n.8.  strategic  forces  are  shown  for  compari- 
son on  Table  3.  Although  projections  beyond 
those  shown  become  progressively  less  cer- 
tain, especially  where  they  extend  beyond  the 
production  and  deployment  leadtlmes  of  the 
*e«pon  systems  involved,  we  must  make  such 
projections  for  iutrure  defense  .planning. 

The  Soviets  have  buJlt  up  their'  ICBM 
forces  St  a  rapid  r:^te  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  as  of  the  end  of  1970,  had  some 
1.440  operational  launchers.  There  are  In- 
dlcatlotis,  however,  that  construction  on  new 
Bilo  starts  has  slowed  during  the  post  year. 

The  88-11  deployment  of  laimchers  ap- 
P««r8  to  have  leveled  off  at  the  present  time. 
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with  over  900  missiles,  part  of  which  are 
associated  with  the  MR/IRBM  fields.  The 
deployment  rate  of  the  SS-»s  decreased  dur- 
ing 1970,  even  though  deployment  continued. 
Work  on  some  sites  may  have  been  suspended 
and  work  has  slowed  on  several  others.  The 
deployment  rate  of  the  SS^IS  continues  as 
it  has  for  the  past  four  years,  with  some 
indication  that  it  may  be  slowing. 

The  Implications  of  theee  trends  are  still 
not  clear.  The  Soviets  may  have  completed 
new  starts  for  a  programmed  force  of  SS-9 
and  SS-11  missiles,  or  they  may  have  slowed 
silo  construction  in  order  to  proceed  with 
retrofit  of  some  existing  slice  with  Improved, 
modified  or  MIBVed  missiles.  Alternatively, 
the  explanation  may  t>e  that  the  Soviets  are 
preparing  to  deploy  new  ICBM  systems.  We 
will,  of  course,  be  examining  the  situation 
carefully  in  order  to  get  more  precise  indica- 
tions of  where  they  are  beaded. 

However,  we  expect  the  Soviets  by  mid- 
1972,  if  they  elect  to  continue  work  on  those 
sites  where  construction  has  slowed  or 
stopped,  and  to  maintain  the  older  systems 
at  the  current  level,  to  have  over  1.500  opera- 
tional ICBM  launchers,  part  of  which  are 
associated  with  the  MR/IRIBM  fields. 

Beyond  1972  our  proJecUons  of  Soviet 
ICBM  launchers  and  reentry  vehicles  (RVs) 
become  less  firm.  As  was  the  case  last  year, 
there  Is  still  no  agreed  estimate  on  what 
the  size  and  ctiaracterlstics  of  the  Soviet 
force  will  actually  be  In  the  period  after  1972. 
or  on  where  it  may  level  off. 

It  should  t>e  kept  in  mind  that  although 
the  Soviets  probably  have  no  MIRVed  mis- 
siles operational  at  the  present  tin>e,  MlRVs 
have  been  tested  many  tlems  on  the  SS-9 
since  August  1988. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Soviets  could  have 
over  the  next  few  years,  several  distinctly 
different  forces  depending  on  their  objectives 
and  force  decisions.  Regardless  of  the  direc- 
tion In  which  they  proceed,  a  key  question 
would  remain  about  the  accuracy  of  the  RVs 
in  their  ICBM  force.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  SS-9  could  be  substanttally 
improved  by  1975/76.  With  this  Improved  RV 
accuracy,  the  projected  Soviet  SS-9  missile 
force  could  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
future  stffvlvability  of  undefended  MINUTE- 
MAN  sUos. 

The  Soviet  ICBM  threat  Is  augmented  by 
a  substantial  nuclear-powered,  balUstlo- 
mlssUe  submarine  fleet,  that  Is  presently  the 
fastest  growing  element  of  the  threat.  The 
most  capable  component  of  this  fleet  Is  the 
Y-class,  which,  like  the  U.S.  Polaris,  has  16 
tubes  for  launching  missiles.  There  are  now 
at  least  17  such  subs  operational — capable  of 
launching  at  least  272  missiles  with  a  range 
of  1300  nautical  miles.  The  additional  bal- 
listic missile  capabUity  in  older  Soviet  sub- 
marines gives  them  a  total  of  more  than  S80 
launchers  In  the  operational  Inventory.  An- 
other 16  or  mere  T-cIase  submarines  are  In 
various  stages  of  assembly  and  flttlng  out.  At 
the  current  production  rate  of  7-8  SSBNs  per 
year,  the  USSR  could  develop  an  operational 
force  of  T-class  submarines  by  1974,  com- 
parable in  size  to  the  current  Polaris  force. 
A  longer  range  submarine  launched  ballistic 
missile  is  under  active  development.  We  can- 
not estimate  deployment  at  this  time. 

The  Soviet  intercontinental  heavy  bomber 
force,  which  now  niunbers  around  200  air- 
craft (Including  about  60  tankers)  continues 
Its  slow  downward  trend  of  the  past  few 
years.  Although  we  beliere  the  Soviet  me- 
dium bfunber  force  of  several  hundred  air- 
craft is  targeted  prlqaarily  against  the  Ku- 
raslan  area,  we  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that 
these  aircraft  do  have  a  one-way  mission 
eapablUty  against  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Soviets  also  have  a  new  swing-wtng  bomber 
under  development.  Its  future  role  has  not 
been  determined,  hut  It  Is  estimated  to  have 
intercontinental  range  capability. 

With    regard   to   the    strategic    defensive 
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forces  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  extensive 
deployment  of  aircraft  defenses,  as  weU  as 
an  ABM  system  deployed  around  Moscow. 
The  Soviets  have  a  large  inventory  of  radars 
numi>enng  in  the  thousands  and  a  force  of 
over  8,000  Interceptor  alroraft.  There  Is  a 
slight  trend  towards  a  reduotioD  In  the 
number  of  these  Interceptors,  but  the  qual- 
ity of  the  force  has  improved.  Four  new  In- 
terceptors have  been  added  since  1964,  and 
these  newer  models  make  up  a  substantial 
ptart  of  the  force.  In  addition,  four  different 
SAM  systems,  with  about  10,000  launchers, 
are  presently  deployed  for  air  defease.  There 
is  concern  by  some  of  my  technical  experts 
that  the  SA-5  SAM  ml^t  be  capable  of  adap- 
tation for  certain  ABM  rolee. 

The  Soviets  now  have  four  Moscow  ABM 
complexes  (ABM-1)  operational.  They  are 
continuing  construction  of  survelUanoe  ra- 
dars which  could  be  a  part  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, and  are  actively  working  on  R&D  re- 
lated to  development  of  new  ABM  system 
components,  including  a  new  mlssUe.  Fur- 
ther details  are  shown  on  Table  3. 

As  for  the  strategic  nuclear  threat  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,  their  progress  to- 
ward achieving  in  ICBM  capablUty  Is  con- 
tinuing. Ttie  sophistication  of  Chinese  mis- 
sile programs  was  clearly  Indicated  by  the 
launching  of  China's  flrst  satellite  In  AprU 
1970,  probably  iising  stages  of  an  IRBM 
now  under  development.  We  believe  that  the 
Chinese  could  attain  an  Initial  operational 
capability  (IOC)  with  ICBMs  within  three 
years  after  flight  testing  conunenced.  The 
?tart  of  testing  has  not  yet  l>een  oonflinned, 
but  a  reduced  range  test  of  an  ICBM  may 
have  occurred  In  late  1970.  Thus  the  earliest 
possible  date  for  deployment  would  be  1973, 
but  It  is  more  likely  that  the  Chinese  lOBM 
will  not  attain  IOC  untU  a  year  or  two 
later,  and  they  probably  could  not  have 
significant  numbers  of  ICBMs  depl  yed 
until  late  in  the  decade. 

Further  details  on  Chinese  strategic  sys- 
tems are  provided  In  Table  4. 

THE   THEATER    NUCLEAR   THREAT 

The  theater  nuclear  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Include  large  numberr  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile launchers  (including  short,  medium.  In- 
termediate, as  .well  as  variable  range  mlsaUas) 
and  tactical  surface-to-surface  mlaaUe 
laimchers  assigned  to  their  ground  forces. 
In  additio^.  their  large  medium  bomber 
force  of  about  700  aircraft  in  Long  Range 
and  400  aircraft  In  Naval  Aviation  Is  capable 
of  carrjring  nuclear  weapons,  as  are  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  light  bombers,  fighter 
bombers  and  fighters  in  the  tactical  air 
forces.  Soviet  naval  forces,  both  surface  and 
sub-surface,  also  carry  nuclear-capable  mis- 
siles. 

Theater  nuclear  capabilities  of  the  Peo- 
ples RepubUc  of  China  probably  are  limited 
currently  to  medium  bombers,  but  limited 
deployment  of  the  Chinese  medium  range 
ballistic  missile  (MRBM)  may  have  oc- 
curred. TTie  emphasis  In  Chinese  R&D  ap- 
pears to  have  shifted  In  1970  from  the  MRBM 
to  development  of  an  intermediate  range 
ballistic  mIssUe  (IRBM).  The  Chinese  MR/ 
IRBM  development  efforts  have  also  pro- 
vided Jmi)ort!int  experience  for  their  ICBM 
program. 

By  mld-19'7i,  the  Chinese  are  expected  to 
have  a  small  number  of  MRBMs  deployed. 
Their  IRBM  could  attain  IOC  within  the 
next  year  or  two,  and  by  mld-197a,  tjie  Chi- 
nese Rre  expected  to  have  operational  a 
modest  "Vitimber  of  missUee,  with  a  mix  of 
MRBM^  and  IRBMs.  Th^  wUl,  of  cotirse. 
prtfvMe'an  additional  nuclear  threat  to  the 
free  nations  of  Asia. 

China's  primary  alrt^aft  for  nuclear  weap- 
on delivery  is  the  BADGER,  now  In  series 
production.  They  now  have  a  few  of  these 
aircraft  operational  and  are  expected  to  have 
a  significant  force  by  mld-1972. 
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THE     SOVIET    AND    WAHSAW    PACT    THKATEB 
CONVKNTJONAL    THREAT 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  the 
Savlet  and  other  Warsaw  Pact  forces  con- 
tinue their  growth  both  in  quality  and  In 
quantity.  The  Soviets  now  have  at  leaat  160 
divisions  Including  motorlsed  rifle,  tank,  and 
airborne.  This  total  Includes  divisions  de- 
ployed along  the  USSR-Chinese  border. 

It  should  toe  borne  In  mind  that  Soviet 
divisions  are  appreciably  smaller  than  their 
US.  counterparts,  and  that  the  Sovlete  al- 
locate a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of 
I  heir  manpower  to  combat  and  service  sup- 
port functions  than  we  do. 

Admiral  Merer  will  discuss  Soviet  ground 
forces  In  greater  detail  In  hla  presentation 
to  the  Committee. 

Ground  Combat.  The  Soviets  probably  will 
contlnua  lor  the  next  few  years  production 
of  the  T-flS  medium  tank,  with  modifica- 
tions. 

In  other  categories  of  eqtilpment  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  will  gradually  equip 
infantry  unit*  In  at  least  some  of  the  divi- 
sions with  a  new  amphibious  armored  In- 
fantry combat  vehicle.  Furthermore,  the  So- 
viets are  almo&t  certainly  experimenting  with 
improved  conventional  weapons  and  within 
several  years  the  Soviets  could  have  sizeable 
operational  Inventories  of  Improved  con- 
ventional artillery  shells,  bombs,  and  mis- 
sile warheads  In  theater  force  units. 

We  believe  the  Soviets  will  retain  their 
current  family  of  tactical  missiles  and  that 
th*  number  of  tactical  launchers  will  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

Tactical  Air.  In  tactical  aviatton,  a  gradual 
buildup  probably  will  continue  for  the  next 
few  years.  Over  the  longer  term,  the  total 
aircraft  inventory  probably  will  decline  as 
newer  aircraft  models  reduce  the  require- 
ment for  large  numbers  of  older  fighters  and 
light  bombers.  As  of  1  January  1971,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  force  consisted  of  over  4.600 
aircraft,  including  reconnaissance  and  sup- 
port t3rpes.  Almost  half  are  capable  of  deliver- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  though  some  of  these 
aircraft  at  the  present  time  are  assigned  to 
units  that  do  not  have  a  primary  groimd 
attack  mission. 

The  Soviets  have  developed  several  new 
aircraft  which  could  satisfy  their  require- 
ment to  replace  obsolescent  ground  attack 
and  light  bombers  and  Improve  their  air  de- 
fense capability.  One  of  these  aircraft  be- 
came operational  in  1970.  and  another  may 
b*  operational  now  in  Soviet  tactical  avia- 
tion. A  third,  POXBAT,  recently  was  de- 
ployed with  strategic  defense  forces  as  an 
interceptor,  and  may  enter  the  tactical  avia- 
tion Inventory  In  1971.  If  employed  in  tacti- 
cal aviation.  It  is  believed  that  the  POXBAT 
will  retain  its  primary  role  as  an  Interceptor 
and  fulfill  a  specialized  secondary  reconnais- 
sance role. 

Air  Defense.  We  expect  the  Soviets  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  and  Improve  their  theater 
air  defense  systems.  Including  the  command 
and  control  systems  and  the  tactical  missile 
systems.  The  SA-4  GANEF  missile  system 
which  has  been  in  service  with  Soviet  forces 
In  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  since  1967. 
is  now  entering  service  with  several  of  the 
subordinate  armies,  and  the  SA-6  GAINFUL 
is  currently. being  deployed  to  upgrade  Soviet 
capability  ti  this  category. 

Naval  Forces.  It  Is  obvious  that  an  open- 
ocean  navy  has  beep  developed  by  the  Soviet 
Unlqn.  Already  having  the  largest  submarine 
force  in  the  world,  the  Soviets  have  intro- 
duced several,  new,  advanced  classes  of  sub- 
n^arinee  slnp«  1968.  The  T-class  SSBN  al- 
ready has  been  discussed.  The  Introduction 
of  nuclear-powered,  cruise  missile  attack 
classes  baa  added  a  new  dimension  to  sub- 
marine warfare. 

By  the  mld-1970's,  the  replacement  of 
older  dlesel-powered.  cruise  mJselle  and  at- 
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tack  submarines  with  new  nuclear-powered 
vessels  could  result  in  a  quantitatively 
.smaller  but  qualitatively  Improved  sub- 
marine force. 

Concurrent  with  this  massive  submarine 
construction  and  development  program,  the 
Soviets  have  introduced  new  and  advanced 
naval  missile  systems. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  we  expect  the 
composition  of  the  Soviet's  major  surface 
combatant  fleet  to  change  significantly  as 
new  mlsslle-equlpped  combatants  replace 
older  ships  armed  with  guns.  Whereas  In 
1970,  mlsslle-equlpped  surface  combatants 
accounted  for  23  percent  of  the  major  surface 
combatant  fleet,  by  1975,  we  project  thad 
some  40-50  percent  of  the  fleet  will  be  mls- 
slle-armed. 

Lift  Capability.  With  regard  to  lift  forces 
the  Soviets  have  Increased  their  military  air 
transport  capability  to  Include  the  AN-a2/ 
COCK  heavy  logistic  transport,  a  number  of 
which  are  operational  with  transport  units. 
The  new  AN-22  can  carry  nearly  100,000 
pounds  of  cargo  to  a  radius  of  2,800  nm  or 
175  troops  to  a  radius  of  some  5,000  nm. 

General— Warsaw  Pact.  With  regard  to  fu- 
ture developments  In  forces  of  other  Warsaw 
Pact  nations,  we  believe  that  there  will  be 
qualitative  Improvements  In  general  pur- 
pose forces  over  the  next  decade,  but  we  see 
no  trends  which  Indicate  substantial  changes 
m  their  contribution  to  Warsaw  Pact  capa- 
'Dllltles.  Barring  disruptive  political  develop- 
ments, we  believe  the  Soviets  will  continue 
to  place  heavy  emphasis  on  East  European 
forces  opposing  NATO. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  THREAT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  initiative  for 
peace  In  the  Middle  East  will  be  successful. 
The   President   has   described    this   area   as 

.  .  the  most  dangerous  .  .  .  with  its  vastly 
greater  potential  for  drawing  Soviet  policy 
and  our  own  into  a  collision  that  could  prove 
uncontrollable." 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  can  be 
fitted  Into  potential  categories  of  possible 
conflict  only  with  difficulty.  This  Illustrates 
the  point  I  made  earlier  that  forces  which 
we  have  Included  in  one  category — such  as 
the  Soviet  theater  conventional  threat — also 
represent  capabilities  that  could  be  used  in 
other  typ«8  of  conflict.  The  Immediate  threat 
in  the  Middle  East,  of  course,  consists  of  the 
potentiaj  for  war  between  Arab  states  and 
Israel,  but  the  possibility  exists  that  such  a 
conflict  could  Involve  the  Soviet  Union  and 
tbe  lf.£.  The, balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East  obviously  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
U.S.  security  interests  In  that  area.  More- 
over, the  Soviets  are  deeply  Involved  with 
and-in  some  of  the  Arab  states  In  the  area. 
.  Thus,  we  are  striving  to  prevent  the  out- 
bj»ak  of  a  wfir  that  has  a  chance — however 
slight — of  leading  to  a  U.S.-Sovlet  confron- 
tatloB,  and  we  are  trying  to  help  obtain  a 
peace  settlement  that  will  promote  economic 
and  political  stability  In  the  area.  As  the 
President  has  explained,  our  assistance  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  preserve  a  balance  of 
military  power  in  this  area. 

1  he  combined  military  forces  of  the  Arab 
countries  which  are  likely  to  be  Involved  In 
a  conflict — those  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  pos- 
sibly Jordan  and  Iraq — are  numerically  su- 
perior to  the  Israeli  forces.  As  before  the  June 
1967  war.  however,  the  qualitative  superior- 
ity of  the  Israeli  armed  forces  offsets  the 
numerical  dltlerenoe. 
r.  ■rtnt  T^di-teR  and  sttb-tAWter  threat  in 

AStX 

Our  Asian  allies  and  friends  are  faced  with 
a  threat  that  differs  somewhat  from  that 
posed  to  NATO  by  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The 
forges  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam  are  able  to 
engage  in  subversive  and  small-scale  guer- 
rilla attacks  in  bordering  states,  as  well  as 
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being  capable  of  mounting  full-scale  conven- 
tional attacks  In  adjoining  countries.  These 
forces,  therefore,  pose  both  a  potential  the- 
ater conventional  threat,  and  a  sub-theater 
threat.  This  should  be  kept  In  mind  as  we 
address  the  total  forces  available  to  China, 
North  Korea,  and  North  Vietnam. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  forces  In  Asia, 
which  were  covered  previously,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  theater  threat  in  Asia. 
Communist  China,  however,  poses  the 
principal  general  purpose  force  threat  in 
Asia.  The  Chinese  army  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  personnel,  organized  Into 
a  total  of  more  than  140  combat  divisions. 
The  air  force  (Including  the  Navy's  air  arm) 
consists  of  mere  than  4,000  aircraft,  of  which 
most  are  Jet  fighters,  and  a  small  fleet  of 
about  300  jet  bombers.  The  Navy's  main  of- 
fensive strength  centers  upon  a  growing 
force  of  more  than  40  attEu:k  submarines,  a 
number  of  which  are  of  the  medium-range 
R-Class;  and  Increasing  numbers  of  guided 
missile  patrol  boats.  Chinese  production  of 
army  ordnance,  new  guided  missile  destroy- 
ers and  advanced  Jet  fighter  aircraft  are  con- 
tributing to  a  rapid  modernization  of  the 
general  purpoee  forces. 

The  Peoples  Republic  at  China  could  con- 
duct major  offensive  operations  In  four  non- 
Communist  areas:  South  Korea,  Talwaai, 
Southeast  Asia  and  India.  While  the  Chinese 
have  the  largest  land  military  force  In  the 
world,  a  commitment  of  forces  In  conven- 
tional military  operations  on  more  than  one 
front  would  impose  serious  burdens  on  their 
available  logistic  resources,  and  Is  consid- 
ered unlikely  today,  given  China's  limited 
logistic  capabilities  and  Its  border  problems 
with  the  Soviets.  Such  an  effort  would  be 
possible  only  If  there  were  no  interdiction 
of  China's  lines  of  communications  (LOCs) 
and  capacity  to  make  war. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  the  potential  of 
Its  regular  combat  forces,  China  has  signifi- 
cant ability  to  promote  and  support  sub- 
version and  Insui^ency  in  peripheral  areas. 
North  Korea  poses  another  significant 
threat  In  Asia.  The  country's  general  purpose 
forces  arc  relatively  modem  in  structure  and 
equipment  and  have  attained  a  high  state  of 
combat  readiness.  The  Army  consists  of  some 
■360,000  personnel  and  about  25  division 
equivalents  and  could  probably  engage  In 
initial  offensive  operations  without  external 
assistance. 

The  North  Korean  Air  Force  has  more  than 
5.50  aircraft  In  Its  tactical  air  inventory,  in- 
cluding MIG-21S.  The  air  force  also  has  a 
number  of  transport  planes  (Includhag  hell- 
c"pter.5) ,  and  a  small  number  of  light  bomb- 
ere  and  70  trainer  aircraft. 

The  Navy  Includes  a  small  .submarine 
force,  guided  missile  patrol  boats,  and  a  size- 
able number  of  motor  torpedo  boats. 

Any  sustained  conventional  offensive  op- 
erations would  require  considerable  materiel 
and  possibly  military  personnel  assistance 
frcm  North  Korea's  Communist  allies.  How- 
ever. North  Korea  Is  capable  of  mounting  a 
wide  variety  of  unconventional  warfare  op- 
erations. 

The  North  Vietnamese  theater  and  sub- 
theater  threat  In  Southeast  Asia  is  signif- 
icantly different  from  other  threats  in  Asia 
since  a  portion  of  its  force  already  is  engaged 
in  actual  combat.  We  miist,  however,  recog- 
nize the  full  dimensions  of  the  military 
threat  that  could  be  posed  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Army  has  a  total  in-country  strength 
of  316,000  and  is  organized  into  13-14  divi- 
sion/commands. The  Navy  is  relatively  small 
and  consists  primarily  of  motor  gun  and  tor- 
pedo boats.  The  North  Vietnamese  have  a 
total  of  more  than  000  fighter  and  attack 
aircraft  in  the  Air  Force.  While  most  of 
these  are  MIG-15/17/19s.  a  significant  num- 
ber are  Mia-2l8. 
The  actual  deployment  of  the  North  Viet- 
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namese  Army  outside  Its  territory  will  be 
covered  in  the  next  section. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  threat  In  Asia  Is 
shown  in  Table  8. 

THE    IMMEDIATE    SITB-THEATZX    THREAT     IN 
SOUTHEAST   ASIA 

The  actual  deployment  of  a  substantial 
portion  (roughly  half)  of  the  North  Vlet- 
naioese  Army  in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  along  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
support  of  local  communist  forces  (Viet 
Cong,  Khmer  Communist,  and  Pathet  Lao) 
in  these  countries,  provides  the  immediate 
threat  to  our  friends  and  allies  in  Southeast 
Asia.  In  South  Vietnam  we  believe  there  are 
ft  total  of  at  least  240,000  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  personnel  actually  de- 
ployed. 

"The  major  threat  to  friendly  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  continues  to  be  posed  by 
those  VC/NVA  forces  Just  north  of  the  DMZ, 
la  the  southern  Laos  Panhandle  and  in  the 
northern  two  provinces  of  MR  1.  The  prln- 
c^ial  Communist  threat  in  South  Vietnam 
18  the  enemy's  continued  capability  to 
launch  a  major,  multl -regimental -level  op- 
eration. In  other  areas,  we  believe  the  enemy 
will  retain  the  capability  of  causing  serious 
but  temporary  disruptions  by  launching  sig- 
nificant. Isolated  attacks  if  be  conunlts  the 
bulk  of  available  forces.  Additional  Informa- 
tion on  the  security  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam Is  covered  In  Section  I,  Chapter  II,  of 
this  report. 

Communist  strength  In  Cambodia  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  over  56,000  VC/NVA  forces  and 
Khmer  Communists.  Communist  activity 
here  has  been  characterized  by  persistent 
Ught-to-heavy  military  pressure  against  pop- 
ulation centers,  Increased  acts  of  terrorism, 
communication  throughout  the  countryside. 
Current  Communist  strength  In  Laos  Is  esti- 
mated at  about  145,000  North  Vietnamese 
and  PaUiet  Lao. 

The  present  threat  to  Thailand  Is  prl- 
msrlly  one  of  insurgency.  Although  the  In- 
stirgency  continues  to  expand,  it  Is  not  yet 
considered  a  serious  threat  to  the  internal 
stability  of  the  Royal  Thai  Government. 
This  assessment  was  given  me  by  Thai  offi- 
cials during  my  recent  visit  there.  Insurgents 
along  the  Thal/Malayslan  border  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Malaysia  (CPM).  The  remaining  Insurgents 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Thailand  and  receive  some  support 
from  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  North 
Vietnam,  and  Pathet  Lao. 

COMMT7NIST   MIUTART    ASSISTANCE 

Communist  military  assistance  programs 
are  another  Important  aspect  of.  the  threat 
to  Free  World  security  Interests.  Soviet  and 
Communist  Chinese  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 
North  Korea  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
clearly  increase  the  military  threat  which 
we  and  our  allies  must  face.  Moreover,  Com- 
munist military  assistance  programs  to  non- 
Conmiunist  countries  can,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  Middle  East,  pose  a  real  threat  to  the 
maintenance  of  regional  military  balances 
We  do  not  have  precise  and  complete  data 
or  means  of  measuring  and  estimating  Com- 
munist military  aid  programs,  but  the  Infor- 
mation we  have  does  indicate  their  overall 
magnitude  and  direction.  We  have  not  in- 
cluded economic  assistance,  which  can,  in 
some  cases,  be  as  effective  as  military  assist- 
ance, and  which  we  believe  Is  substantial. 

INTRA-COMMUNI8T    MILITARY     ASSISTANCE 

Our  current  best  estimates  are  that  mili- 
tary ftid  among  Communist  countries  ap- 
proximated $15  billion  in  the  1955-1970 
period,  with  more  than  86%  provided  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Ths  lafgest  amount  of  Intra-Communlst 
"stetance  has  gone  to  North  Vietnam.  More 
"'•a  70%  of  it  has  been  supplied  by  the 
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Soviets,  and  virtually  all  of  the  remainder 
by  Communist  China.  Between  1966  and 
mid- 1970,  Soviet  aid  to  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  concentrated  on  North  Vietnam,  and 
in  that  period,  Hanoi  has  received  substan- 
tial military  equipment. 

North  Korea  is  also  a  major  recipient,  with 
the  Soviet  Union  supplying  all  except  a 
small  amouot  provided  by  Communist 
China.  During  the  period  from  1966  to  mld- 
1970,  the  Soviets  provided  North  Korea  as- 
sistance for  the  maintenance  and  moderni- 
zation of  North  Korean  forces. 

More  than  half  of  the  intra-Communlst 
assistance  In  the  1965-1970  period  Is  ac- 
counted for  by  aid  transfers  among  the 
USSR  and  Eastern  European  countries.  The 
Soviets  have,  of  course,  provided  the  vast 
bulk  of  this  aid,  but  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia have  also  had  fairly  sizeable  pro- 
grams. Soviet  assistance  to  ESastern  European 
Communist  countries  has  averaged  over  $500 
million  annually  In  the  last  ten  years,  and 
has  Included  some  of  their  most  sophisti- 
cated aircraft  and  missile  equipment. 

The  other  fwo  major  Communist  recipi- 
ents of  Soviet  military  assistance  since  1955 
have  been  Cuba  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  Soviet  assistance  to  the  CPR  totalled 
about  $1.3  btlUon  before  it  was  terminated  In 
1960.  Soviet  military  aid  to  Ouba  has  aver- 
aged about  $20  million-  annually,  and  It  Is 
likely  to  continue  at  about  that  level  for  the 
next  few  years. 

2.  Communist  Assistance  to  Other  Coun- 
tries 

Communist  countries  have  provided.  In 
addition  to  the  Intra-Communlst  flow  of 
military  assistance,  about  $8  billion  in  mili- 
tary aid  to  other  countries  in  the  1956-1970 
period.  The  bulk  of  it,  over  85%,  has  been 
provided  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  Eastern  Europe  (12%)  and  the 
CPR  (2^,  ). 

Middle  Eastern  countries  have  received  the 
largest  proportion  of  this  military  aid  (al- 
most 55 '~, ) ,  and  this  area  is  expected  to  re- 
main the  major  recipient  of  Soviet  aid  to 
non-Communist  countries.  The  UAR  and  the 
Soviet  Union  reportedly  concluded  a  new 
military  Eiid  agreement  during  1970,  which 
probably  covered  the  Introduction  of  the 
SA-3  surface-to-air  missile  system  Into  the 
UAR.  Since  1967,  the  Soviets  have  also  con- 
cluded military  aid  agreements  with  Iran 
which  amount  to  over  $300  million  In  value. 

The  Soviets  have  also  provided  slgnlflcant 
amounts  of  military  aid  to  the  countries  of 
South  Asia,  particularly  India  and  Afghan- 
istan. Soviet  efforts  to  upgrade  Afghan  capa- 
bilities and  Increase  their  Influence  In  In- 
dia and  Pakistan  are  expected  to  keep  Soviet 
assistance  to  this  area  at  relatively  high  lev- 
els In  the  next  few  years. 

Soviet  military  aid  to  Indonesia  was  vir- 
tually cut  off  m  1965  after  the  fall  of  the 
Sukarno  government.  Since  that  time.  So- 
viet aid  to  Indonesia  has  been  limited  to  the 
sale  of  small  quantities  of  spare  parts  for 
equipment  previously  supplied. 

The  Soviets  have  also  provided  smaller  but 
still  slgnlflcant  amounts  ot,  military  ^d  to 
African  states.  Soviet  aid  In  Africa  has  em- 
phasized areas  in  North  Africa  ^nd  along  the 
Red  Sea  which  are  adjacent  'to  the  major 
recipient  countries  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Chinese  have  provided  sujjstantlal 
amounts  oX  military  aid  to  Pakistan  and 
Tanzania  in  recent  years. 

THE    TXCHNOLOGICAI.    CHALLBNQE 

FoToes  m-betng  and  mllltsry  assistance  are 
only  part  of  the  military  thr*at  to  our  na- 
tion's security.  The  technology  behind  the 
capabilities  of  our  potential  opponents,  ptr- 
tlcularly  the  Soviets,  is  of  severe  concern  to 
us.  With  the  continuing  technological  effort 
on  their  part,  we  must  expect  the  Soviets 
will  be  capable  of  reducing  oxu-  technological 
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lead  In  some  areas,  and  at  some  point  in  the 
futiue,  we  could  even  lag  In  certain  critical 
areas. 

Since  1968,  the  Soviet  RDT&E  budget  has 
increased  at  10%  to  13^^  per  year,  while  that 
of  the  U.S.  has  remained  eseentially  con- 
stant. Our  estimates  indicate  that  the  Soviets 
are  now  spending,  in  1968  equivalent  dollars, 
some  $3  billion  more  annually  on  military 
and  space  research  and  development  than 
we  do.  The  Soviet  level  of  mlUtary  and  space 
t«chnologlcal  effort  appears  to  be  signifi- 
cantly larger  than  that  of  the  U.S. 

With  a  technological  effort  of  that  size, 
our  analyses  indicate  that  the  Soviets  could 
reduce  our  teclinologlcal  lead  of  several  years 
by  approximately  one  year  with  the  ftasslng 
of  every  three  years.  Towards  the  mld-to-late 
1970s,  we  may  find  that  we  have  no  techno- 
logical lead  at  all — or  worse — we  may  lag 
several  years  behind  the  Soviets  In  some 
critical  areas  by  that  time. 

Although  these  comments  relate  primarily 
to  our  estimates  of  funding  associated  with 
Soviet  research,  the  same  general  trends  are 
evident  with  regard  to  other  measures — 
manpower,  facility  growth,  and  basic  re- 
search efforts.  Given  th£  fact  that  theirs  Is  a 
closed  society,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  take  the 
technological  lead,  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult  for  us  to  guide  our  intelligence  col- 
lection activities,  to  Interpret  the  informa- 
tion we  do  acquire,  and  to  make  confident 
decisions  based   on  this  Information. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  points  cut 
the  highlights  in  the  growth  of  Soviet  tech- 
nical capabilities.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
there  may  be  other,  perhaps  dramatic 
changes  as  a  result  of  this  Soviet  momentum, 
which  could  emerge  unexpectedly  from  their 
closed  society,  and  which  could  create  urgent 
problems  for  us  in  the  future.  These  sur- 
prises and  consequent  problems  could  occur 
across  the  spectrum  of  oapabllitles — as  unex- 
pected threats  to  strategic  force  survivability, 
as  new  tactical  weapons  and  surveillance  sys- 
tems which  we  might  not  understand  or  be 
able  to  cope  with,  and  as  other  Improvements 
in  existing  systems. 

I  mentioned  earlier  our  review  of  U.S.  R&D 
programs,  our  reasons  for  the  Increases  we 
are  proposing  in  B&O  tor  FY  1972.  and  some 
of  the  R&D  Initiatives  we  are  taking.  In 
the  next  chapter,  I  win  discuss  many  of  the 
major  development  programs  contained  In 
the  Defense  Budget,  relating  to  force  mod- 
ernization and  improvement. 

We  cannot  guarantee  that  technolo^cal 
surprises  and  problems  will  not  davelop,  but 
unless  we  Increase  d\ir  research  effort  and 
improve  its  applloation,  we  can  be  Increas- 
ingly confident  that  they  wUl.  Dr.  Foster 
will  discuss  the  technological  challenge  In 
greater  detail  when  he  appears  before  the 
Committee. 


it' 
MARION,  IND.  PAL  CLUB 


(i: 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  March  3,  1971 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  PoUee 
Athletic  Club  of  Marion,  Ind.  te  helping 
to  create  better  communications  and 
relaticHiships  between  the  youth  imd 
the  police  oflBcers  of  this  fine  commtinlty^. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Com- 
mend the  Marion  PAL  for  ite  outstand- 
ing work  and  wish  it  continued  success 
for  the  future.  ' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  PAL 
director  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
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Marion  credit  the  help  of  the  P^eral 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agency  with 
playing  a  big  part  in  making  this  pro- 
gram the  success  that  It  Is. 

I  submit  for  the  Rkcord  a  letter  from 
PAL  Director  Ron  Mowery  and  Mayor 
GeneO.  Moore: 

POLICK  Athixtic  Lkaottx. 
Marion,  Ind..  March  2, 107t. 
Congressman  Hnxis, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Conortssman  Hills:  I  would  first 
like  to  thank  you  for  yovir  Interest  In  our 
local  Police  Athletic  League. 

Tour  taking  time  from  your  busy  schedule 
to  attend  our  Open  Houm  on  Simday,  Feb- 
ruary 38.  1971,  was  very  much  appreciated. 
I  am  sure  you  noticed  at  our  Open  House, 
the  local  support  we  are  getting  from  the 
Community  In  creating  a  better  oonuntml- 
cation  and  relationship  between  the  youth 
and  our  police  offlcen,  is  very  great. 

Although  local  contributions  and  dona- 
tions have  been  overwhelming,  PAL  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  assistance 
of  the, Federal  Government  and  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Planning  Agency.  This  Agency 
was  most  helpful  in  preparing  the  Orant 
request  In  the  eonount  of  $18,000.00. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  whole  Board 
of  Directors  In  expressing  a  BIO  THANKS 
to  you  and  all  who  made  It  possible. 
Respectfully, 

Ron  Mowxst. 
PoUce  Athletic  League  Director. 
Oztre  O.  MooKE. 

Mayor. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  TALENT 
SEARCH  HONORS  THREE  STU- 
DENTS FROM  THE  SECOND  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICrr  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  xllukmb 
IN  THE  HOTISE  OF 'RI^ESENTAITTES 

Ttiesday.  March  9.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation's 
achievements  in  science  and  health  ixx 
recent  times  can  sometimes  be  taken  for 
granted.  One  of  the  barometers  of  a  ttaa- 
taining  devotion  to  scientific  endeavor  is 
in  the  activity  of  this  countaTr's  srauth. 
Three  hundred  young  men  and  women 
were  recently  named  tq  a  select  lienor 
group  in  the  30th  annual  National  Sci- 
ence Talent  Search  sponsored  by  the 
Westlnghouse  Educational  Foundation.  I 
take  great  pride  in  congratulating  all 
the  mranbers  of  the  honors  group  and 
especially  commending  the  three  out- 
standinit  students  f  r6m  my  congressional 
district  for  the  award  projects  they 
completed:  , 

Clement  Balanoff,  of  9204  South  Phil- 
lips Avenue,  Chlctig;o:  a  student  at  James 
H,Bowan'High  School.  Project:  Compact 
and  connected  spaces. 

Lynn  J^anice  -Strauss,  of  8754  Euclid 
Avenue,  Chicago:  a  student  at  James  H. 
BoweOfrHIgh  School.  Project:  Antibac- 
terial activity^  pf  h\unaa  saliva  on  escher- 
Ichia  coU.    -         »   ' 

Dennis  James  Trevor  of  14225  South 
Wentworth  Avenue,  Rlverdale.  HI.;  a  stu- 
dent at  Mendel  Catholic  High  School. 
Project:  CcKIII)  covalent  bonding  inter- 
actions observed  in  absorption  spectra. 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
placed  In  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Jorgenson  report,  a  reasoned  and  thor- 
ough statement  which  criticized  the  In- 
terior Department's  environmental  im- 
pact statement  on  the  Alaskan  pipeline. 
The  main  author  of  the  report  was 
Harold  T.  Jorgenson,  then  in  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  It  seems  that 
there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some 
Interior  ofBcials  to  keep  the  Jorgenson 
dissent  quiet  until  after  It  became  the 
subject  of  a  Jack  Anderson  article  and 
after  I  placed  the  report  In  the  official 
record  of  the  Interior  Department's  pipe- 
line hearings  in  Washington  on  February 
16. 

Today  I  am  placing  in  the  Recowd  sm- 
other excellent  report — this  one  written 
by  thfe  Alaskan  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers— which  criticizes  the  Interior 
Department's  impact  statement.  Again, 
this  report  was  the  subject  of  a  Jack 
Anderson  article  and,  again,  it  appears 
that  there  was  a  conscious  attempt — by 
the  Pentagon,  this  time — to  keep  the  re- 
port secret. 

Among  many  other  good  points,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  report  criticizes  the 
Interior  Department  impact  statement 
for: 

Palling  to  "fully  comply  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Environmental  Policy 
Act,"  which  requires  a  full  report  of  the 
expected  ecological  consequences  arising 
from  a  proposed  project. 

Assuming  without  sufficient  data  that 
immediate  development  of  the  Alaskan 
oil  deposits  is  necessary  for  the  national 
security. 

Agreeing  to  stipiilations  which  "are  too 
general  to  support  the  positive  assur- 
ances given  throughout  the  report  that 
adverse  ecological  changes  and  pollution 
potential  will  be  eliminated  or  minimized 
by  these  stipulations." 

I  urge  you  to  read  this  important  re- 
port, which  follows: 

Depaktkznt  or  trx  AiocT, 

Alaska  Distwct. 
7'        Corps  or  Engineers. 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  February  S,  1971. 
Memorandum  to  NPAEN. 
Subject:    Review    Comments — Interior    De- 
partment Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment for  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline. 
Chief  of  Engineers,  ATTN:  ENGCW. 

1.  Forwarded  as  requested  are  review  com- 
ments on  the  draft  of  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  for  the  Trans-Alaska  Pipe- 
line (InCl.  1).  These  comments  were  jointly 
prepared  by  the  Alaskan  Command.  North 
Pacific  Division,  and  the  Alaska  District. 

2.  During  our  review  of  this  Impact  state- 
ment. It  became  evident  that  comiXMiits 
could  not  be  limited  to  our  regulatory  re- 
sponsU&llltles  for  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  this  document.  We  found  It  Important  to 
Introduce  discussion  on  matters  where  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Information  contained  in 
the  statement  did  not  conform  to  OCE  In- 
structions for  preparation  of  almUar  state- 
ments on  Corps  of  Engineer  projects  or  did 


not  seem  consistent  with  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  Your  par- 
tlcular  attention  Is  Invited  to  Part  1,  gen- 
eral comments  A,  B.  and  C,  covering  a  gen- 
eral statement,  legal  sufllclency,  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  permit  requirements. 

3.  We  must  emphasize  that  the  time  al- 
located for  this  review  was  Insuflclent  to 
properly  assess  and  prepare  commentary  of 
sufficient  depth  required  on  a  project  of  this 
magnitude  and  with  the  potential  for  envi- 
ronmental change  It  could  Introduce.  Al- 
though considerable  effort  and  expense  were 
Incurred  In  developing  the  attached  com- 
ments, we  do  not  consider  them  as  the  com- 
prehensive analysis  required  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental PoMcy  Act.  In  this  respect,  we 
And  that  compliance  with  the  Act  In  the 
review  capacity  will  Introduce  a  need  for 
separate  fimdlng.  This  subject  will  be  fur- 
ther developed  In  additional  correspondence. 

4.  The  definition  of  navigable  streams  lii 
Alaska,  particularly  as  It  applies  to  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  project  requires  Imme- 
diate attention.  It  Is  our  Judgement  that  a 
policy  statement  that  can  be  tised  In  all 
situations,  but  particularly  as  It  would  ap- 
ply to  this  project  Is  an  urgent  necessity. 
We  cannot  over  emphasize  the  Importance 
with  which  we  view  the  need  to  define  navi- 
gable streams  an^  our  associated  responsi- 
bilities. 

5.  The  limited  r«vlev  period  together  with 
"operation  mlnlnUze"  seriously  curtailed  our 
communications  and  allied  coordination  with 
the  North  Pacific  Division.  In  order  to  re- 
flect complete  understanding,  you  will  note 
that  some  comments  by  NPD  have  been  In- 
cluded although  they  closely  parallel  other 
slmUar  discussions.  We  felt  It  Important  that 
all  aspects  of  these  comments  be  presented, 
but  limitations  noted  did  not  allow  coordi- 
nation of  them  Into  combined  statements. 
We  understand  that  comments  from  the 
Alaskan  Command  would  be  forwarded  di- 
rectly to  the  Department  of  Defense.  How- 
ever, we  received  comments  from  them  and 
they  have  Included  their  views  under  sepa- 
rate headings. 

Paui.  Bazilwich.  Jr. 
Lieutenant    Colonel,    Corps   of  Engi- 
neers. Acting  District  Engineer. 


Environmental  Impact  Statement.  Trans- 

Alasxa  Pipeline 

part  i.  general  comments   (based  on 

limited  review) 

A.  General 

1.  Our  review  of  the  Impact  statement  re- 
sults In  the  general  conclusions  that  the 
draft  statfement  Is  deficient  because  It  falls 
to  fully  comply  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
iif  the  Environmental  Policy  Act.  Section 
102(C)  of  the  Act.  requiring  preparation 
of  environmental  Impact  statements,  Is  fol- 
lowed by  the  express  requirement  In  para- 
graph  (D)    that  all  Federal  agencies  shall. 

"study,  develop,  and  describe  appropriate 
alternatives  to  recommended  courses  of  ac- 
tion m  any  proposal  which  Involves  unre- 
solved confilcts  concerning  alternative  uses 
of  available  resources." 

These  requirements  clearly  contemplate  an 
active,  objective  inquiry  Into  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  proposed  Federal  projects, 
and  bona  fide  consideration  of  these  effects 
In  making  basic  decisions  at  every  stage  of 
project  planning.  The  Department  of  In- 
terior's draft  statement  does  not  appear  to 
accomplish  this  to  the  degree  that  we  con- 
sider the  law  requires.  The  document,  there- 
fore, in  our  opinion  Is  quite  vulnerable  to 
challenge. 

2.  Although  the  statemfcnt  presents  much 
Information  on  the  physiography  of  the 
pipeline  route  and  on  similar  non-oontro- 
verslal  matters.  It  contains  limited  detailed 
analyses  of  the  proposed  eonstmctloa  and 
operation  of  the  pipeline.  While  the  reason 
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for  this  is  known  to  those  close  to  the  proj- 
ect, without  this  Information,  conclttslons 
cD  environmental  effects  appear  to  be  un- 
supported opinions  which;  in  fact,  In  many 
instances  they  Indeed  are.  It  Is  very  Im- 
portant that  this  statement  Include  a  re- 
emphasis  on  the  point  that  no  construction 
will  be  permitted  until  such  time  as  design 
analysis,  plans  and  specifications  are  In 
such  a  stage  of  development  as  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  Government  agencies  that  are 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  protec- 
tion required  by  E^nvironmental  Acts. 

The  statement's  consideration  of  alterna- 
tives is  also  unconvincing.  Some  subjects 
which  appear  least  practicable  are  discussed 
in  detail,  while  others  which  warrant  equal 
cr  greater  considerations  are  summarily  dis- 
missed. 

3.  We  recognize  the  difficulty  of  develop- 
ing an  adequate  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment on  a  controversial  project  of  such 
scope  and  complexity.  We  are  aware  of  the 
problems  Inherent  in  correlating  technical 
data  with  less  quantifiable  ecological  con- 
cepts. Even  with  allowmices  for  these  ob- 
stacles, we  do  not  believe  the  draft  state- 
ment meets  the  standard  of  inquiry  con- 
templated by  the  Act. 

B.  Legal  sufficiency 

1.  The  statement  of  alternatives  to  the 
proposed  pipeline  construction  may  not  be 
legally  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
(NEPA),  Section  102(2)  (C)  (ill).  Head  In  the 
context  of  the  Act,  this  reqiUrement  will 
probably  be  Interpreted  to  impose  a  duty  of 
very  comprehensive  consideration  of  alterna- 
tives. Of  the  range  of  alternatives  considered, 
one  shotild  be  deferral  of  construction  or 
nondevelopment. 

3.  The  Injunction  presently  barring  Issu- 
ance of  the  pipeline  permit  was  granted  by 
a  United  States  District  Court  In  part  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Interlcx-  failed  to 
file  a  detailed  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment pursuant  to  the  Act.  The  Injunction 
(Till  remain  in  effect  until  a  statement  Is  filed 
in  conformance  to  requirements  of  the  Act. 

3.  There  appears  to  be  an  analogy  to  the 
case  of  Udall  versus  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  5  June  1967.  Interpreting  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  the  Court  held  that  Federal 
Power  Oommlselon  had  failed  to  consider  all 
altemativee  properly  in  determining  whether 
private  power  companies  should  be  licensed 
to  buUd  High  Mountain  Sheep  Dam  on  the 
Snake  River. 

a.  Relevant  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  merely  required  the  Commission 
to  show  that  private  jxjwer  development  was 
a  satisfactory  alternative  to  federal  develop- 
ment. Mandatory  areas  of  consideration  were 
not  indicated  specifically,  as  they  are  In  the 
NEPA.  Not  withstanding  this  comparatively 
broad  discretion  In  the  Commission,  the 
Ck>\irt  held  that  failure  to  consider  specific 
matters.  Including  the  consequences  of  non- 
development,  barred  Issuance  of  the  IloenM. 

b.  The  Court  stated,  "Implicit  In  the  rea- 
soning of  the  Commissioner  .  .  .  lo  tbe  fts- 
sumptlon  that  this  project  must  be  built  and 
that  It  must  be  buUt  now  .  .  .  But  neither 
the  Examiner  nor  the  Commission  specific- 
ally found  that  deferral  of  the  project  would 
not  be  In  the  public  Interest  or  that  Immedi- 
ate development  would  be  more  In  the  public 
Interest  than  construction  at  some  future 
time  or  no  construction  at  all." 

c.  The  Commission  did  find  that  Pacific 
Northwest  power  companies  needed  addi- 
tional power  and  would  be  able  to  use  It  as 
■ooa  as  it  became  avaUable  from  the  pro- 
poeed  dam.  However,  the  Court  held  that 
the  Inquiry  should  not  stop  there,  but  should 
proceed  to  detailed  exploration  of  other  Is- 
sues pertinent  to  whether  the  project  would 
be  in  the  public  interest.  These  issues  In- 
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eluded  "whether  deferral  of  construction 
would  be  more  In  the  pubUc  Interest  than 
Immediate  construction  and  whether  pres- 
ervation of  the  reaches  at  the  river  affected 
would  be  more  desirable  and  In  the  public 
Interest. .    ." 

4.  As  noted  the  above  case  was  decided 
prior  to  passage  of  the  NEPA.  In  view  of  the 
latter  statute's  express  reqtUrement  that  al- 
ternatives be  considered,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  courts  would  interpret  it 
ae  strictly  as  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

5.  Interior's  statement  of  alternatives  Is 
based  on  the  premise  that  domestic  petro- 
leum needs,  according  to  present  projections. 
wUl  grow;  that  without  North  Slope  oU  It 
win  be  impossible  to  meet  these  needs  with- 
out Increased  Imports  of  Eastern  Hemisphere 
oU;  and  that  dependence  on  such  Imports 
would  be  detrimental  to  security.  This  may 
well  be  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  It  is  not 
a  statement  of  the  consequences  of  nonde- 
velopment as  an  alternative.  The  basic  ques- 
tion would  seem  to  be,  rather,  the  conse- 
quence* If  supply  failed  to  meet  energy 
demands. 

C.  Permit  program 

1.  Paragraph  B-9  of  the  proposed  stipula- 
tions requires  the  applicant  to  obtain  any 
permits  required  by  Federal  law.  Among  these 
would  be  the  Department  of  the  Army  per- 
mits issued  under  authority  of  Sections  10 
and  13  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1899.  These  permits  would  regrulate  struc- 
tures, and  discharges  or  deposits.  In  navi- 
gable waters,  and  woiUd  cover  pipeline 
streambed  crossings,  gravel  extraction,  and 
terminal  construction. 

2.  Engineer  RegiUations  implementing 
NEPA  expressly  require  preparation  of  an 
environmental  Impact  statement  In  connec- 
tion with  permit  Issuance,  when  the  activity 
to  be  permitted  would  significantly  and  ad- 
versely affect  the  quality  of  the  environment. 
Interior's  draft  statement  admits  on  pages 
121,  124,  and  145  that  Prince  William  Sound 
is  a  valuable  fishery,  and  may  be  g;ravely 
damaged  by  chronic  low-level  pollution  and 
marine  oU  spUls.  Clearly  issoiance  of  permit 
for  the  Valdex  termtaal  would  require  prep- 
aration of  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment. 

3.  We  understand  that  the  subject  draft 
Statement  is  Intended  to  cover  the  pipeline 
project  as  a  whole,  including  terminal  con- 
struction. If  this  is  correct,  the  terminal 
should  receive  far  more  detailed  treatment 
than  It  has. 

4.  A  marine  faculty  handling  from  600,000 
to  2.000,000  barrels  of  oil  and  23,3409PM  to 
38.9009PM  of  oil  ballast  water  poses  different 
problems  than  a  pipeline  on  land. 

a.  Ballast  water  treatment  and  precautions 
against  oil  spills  are  closely  dependent  on 
water  and  harbor  characteristics  such  as  cur- 
rents, tides,  seasonal  variations  in  water  vol- 
ume, etc.  These  characteristics  should  be  dis- 
cussed. 

b.  Tbe  statement  on  page  8  that  fioeting 
booms  and  skimming  devices  wUl  be  used 
to  retain  oil  spUled  at  the  docks  is  phrased 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  this  system 
is  recognized  to  work  effectively.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  there  are  numerous  technical 
uncertainties  In  cleaning  up  marine  oil  spills 
and  that  complete  recovery  of  spilled  oil  is 
not  likely.  The  statement  should  Include 
data  on  projected  cleanup  costs  and  who  will 
bear  them. 

5.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  cannot  and  will 
not  abandon  Its  regulatory  responsibilities 
under  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  Data  in 
tbe  Department  of  Interior's  draft  Impact 
statement  Is  totally  inadequate  for  use  by 
the  Corps  In  determining  the  environmental 
impact  of  proposed  activities  under  permit 
In  navigable  waters.  In  the  present  absence 
of  detailed  design  date,  there  can  be  no  as- 
surance to  the  Depxutment  of  the  Interior 
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or  to  Alyeska  Pipeline  that  the  Corps  will 
Issue  permits  for  this  work. 

a.  Acceptable  design,  design  analysis,  plans 
and  specifications,  procedures,  and  quaUty 
controls,  together  with  adl  other  supporting 
data  required  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
permit  processing  under  Sections  10  and  13 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  must  be  pre- 
sented timely  to  the  Corps,  and  to  Interior 
for  development  of  the  final  environmental 
Impact  statement. 

b.  Issuance  of  a  pipeline  pennU  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  does  not  guaran- 
tee issuance  of  permits  by  the  Corps  tmder 
Section  10  and  13  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act.  This  should  be  made  clear  to  the  In- 
terior Department,  Alyeska  npellne.  and  tbe 
public  to  avoid  a  possible  impasse  for  which 
tlie  Corps  could  be  severely  criticized. 

6.  Either  the  environmental  statement  for 
the  pipeline  project  should  ccver  the  termi- 
nal in  depth,  or  the  Corps  should  prepare  a 
separate  environmental  Impact  statement  on 
the  terminal.  Because  of  the  Inevitable  du- 
plication of  separate  statements,  we  recom- 
mend the  former  course,  provided  the  final 
statement  includes  all  the  necessary  data  de- 
scribed above. 

D.  Safety 

1.  Recommend  that  proposed  UjB.  Lalxjr 
Department  Standards,  under  Construction 
Safety  Act  of  1969  as  finally  tulopted.  be 
utllliied  on  all  sections  of  the  lines. 

2.  Enforcement  of  safety  standards  should 
be  designated  as  the  responslbUlty  of  the 
Authorized  Officer. 

3.  References  to  ANSI  B  S1.4.  1966.  on  page 
2  of  the  Impact  statement  and  on  page  16 
of  the  Environmental  Stipulations,  should 
Include  ANSI  reference  addendum  ANSI  B 
31.4a.  1969,  and  all  addenduma  that  may  be 
current  at  time  of  design  approval. 

4.  Applicable  Code — Refer  to:  Part  I,  page 
2,  Project  Description,  Pipe  and  associated 
Elements,  lines  12  and  13.  (2)  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  proposed  regula- 
tions on  "Transportation  of  Hazardous  Ma- 
terials by  Pipeline." 

Part  B,  General,  page  16,  paragraph  10, 
Pipeline  Standards,  11  The  Department  of 
Transportation's  proposed  regulations  on 
"Transportation  of  Hazardous  Materials  by 
Pipeline." 

It  Is  recommended  that  at  the  two  above 
referenced  places  in  the  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  that  the  words  "Transpor- 
tation of  Hazardous  Materials  by  Pipeline" 
be  deleted  and  that  in  lieu  thereof  the  refer- 
ence at  both  places  be  amended  and  the 
following  language  be  substltirted : 

"Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  49, 
1969  Ed.) ,  Chapter  1,  Part  196  Transportatton 
of  Liquids  by  PlpeUne,  with  the  following 
exceptions:  Delete  subparagraph  195.1(b)  (4) 
in  its  entirety."  (NOTE:  The  Alyeska  Pipeline 
transports  crude  petroleum  in  rural  areas, 
except  for  minor  segments  of  pipeline,  be- 
tween a  production  facility  and  the  point 
where  the  petroleum  is  received  by  carrier.  It 
therefore  Is  exempt  from  Part  196,  except  for 
Subpart  B.  Accident  Reporting.)  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  provisions  of  Part 
195  be  made  applicable  to  the  Alyeska  Pipe- 
line except  (1)  that  all  materials  shall  be 
constructed  to  be  suitable  and  safe  against 
damage  in  storage,  in  construction,  and  af- 
ter installation  in  the  plpeUne  when  sub- 
jected to  temperatures  In  the  range  to  which 
It  will  be  exposed.  (2)  In  paragraph  195.248 
add  new  subparagraph  196.248(b)  (8)  with 
the  language,  "soil  types  and  seismic  occur- 
rences described  In  subparagraph  195.248(c) 
are  present  or  are  likely  to  occur  during  the 
anticipated  life  of  tbe  pipeline." 

£.  Real  estate 

1.  The  stipulations  contained  In  this  Im- 
pact Statement  provide  that  the  issuance  of 
permit  tor  construction  wUl  be  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights  already  granted  to  oth- 
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ers.  It  is  assumed  that  PLO  No.  3620  dated 
5  January  1965,  withdrawing  8.968,720  acres 
of  land  aa  a  Power  Site  Classification  (No. 
446)  is  such  a  valid  right;  however,  there 
exist  no  specific  conditions  In  the  stipula- 
tions alerting  the  Permittee  to  potential  Im- 
pact of  crossing  this  area.  Similarly,  the  ques- 
tion of  future  designation  of  streams  and 
rivers  as  navigable  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harlxjrs  Act  of  1899  Is  not  specifi- 
cally treated  in  the  current  stipulations. 

2.  It  IB  noted  that  both  of  the  above  sub- 
jects. I.e.,  future  designation  of  Dams  and 
Reservoirs  and  future  designation  of  Naviga- 
ble Waters,  were  treated  specifically  In  the 
Proposed  Pipeline  Stipulations,  July,  1969 
draft,  by  Department  of  the  Interior. 

3.  The  public  should  not  be  required  to 
bear  the  expense  of  any  pipeline  relocations 
or  modifications  necessary  to  accommodate 
future  public  projects,  such  as  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs, which  might  be  located  on  public 
lands.  To  avoid  any  possible  disputes  and  fu- 
ture litigation  on  this  subject,  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  financial  burden  of  any  such 
relocation  or  modifications  of  the  pipeline 
necessitated  by  future  public  projects  be 
specifically  stated  as  the  obligation  of  Per- 
mittee by  reinstatement  of  the  following 
clauses  In  any  permit  (stipulations)  gov- 
erning construction  of  the  proposed  pipeline : 

(a)  Relocation  or  modification  of  the  pipe- 
line necessitated  by  the  future  designation 
of  streams,  rivers  and  lakes  as  "Navigable" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  March  3,  1899,  as  amended,  shall 
be  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Permittee. 

b.  Relocation  or  modification  of  the  pipe- 
line which  might  be  required  In  planned  or 
future  damslte  and/or  reservoir  areas  shall 
be  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Permittee  pro- 
viding any  such  projects  are  constructed  par- 
tially or  fully  with  Federal  funds  or  grants. 
F.  Stipulations 

1.  The  technical  and  environmental  stlp- 
vUatlons  presently  contained  in  the  state- 
ment are  too  general  to  support  the  positive 
assurances  given  throughout  the  report  that 
adverse  ecological  changes  and  pollution  po- 
tential will  be  eliminated  or  minimized  by 
these  stipulations.  We  do  not  find  that  the 
stipulations  in  themselves  can  guarantee 
adequate  protection  of  environmental  mat- 
ters. While  the  stipulations  do  establish 
guidelines  for  the  purposes  of  this  state- 
ment and  for  design,  construction,  and  op- 
erating considerations,  we  believe  that  It  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  Insist  upon  specific  construction  features 
and  operating  characteristics  which  are  based 
upon  the  actual  design  details.  We  find  that 
the  last  sentence  on  page  11  of  the  technical 
stipulations  does  not  adequately  encompass 
matters  other  than  those  now  contained  in 
the  stipulations  but  which  may  later  be 
found  necessary  for  environmental  protec- 
tion. We  recommend  this  wording  be  revised 
as  foUowB  and  made  a  condition  of  the  right- 
of-way  permit: 

"Plans  and  specifications,  design  analyses 
procedures,  and  quality  controls,  together 
with  all  supporting  data,  including  but  not 
limited  to  exploration  and  test  data  that  will 
ensure  compilance  with  the  Environmental 
and  Technical  needs  shall  be  presented  and 
be  acceptable  to  the  Authorized  Officer  prior 
to  any  construction." 

6.  Secondary  effects 

1.  The  impact  statement  alludes  to  the 
fact  that  secondary  effects  are  likely,  but 
that  they  should  each  be  examined  individ- 
ually at  such  time  as  they  occur.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  today  finds  Itself  under  criti- 
cism for  its  civil  works  projects.  Many  of 
these  projects  In  themselves  creited  little  or 
minor  environmental  Impact,  but  they  did 
change  or  create  economic  considerations  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  overall  effect  Intro- 
duced conditions  now  found  to  adverrely 
affect  environmental  values.  We  believe  this 
Impact   statement   must   analyze   secondary 
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effects  similar  to  those  discussed  In  much 
greater  depth.  Without  such  a  searching 
analysis  and  quantifying  where  possible,  this 
project  could  establish  conditions  whicli 
produce  pressures  that  seriously  curtail  the 
ability  to  effectively  reduce  the  impact  of 
future  significant  ecological  changes  or  pol- 
lution potential.  In  any  case  should  thi.s 
project  be  found  to  be  in  the  overall  Interest 
of  the  Nation,  the  comprehensive  analysis 
would  enable  Immediate  commencement  of 
long-range  planning  for  the  other  develop- 
ments that  win  be  necessary  or  desirable  in 
accordance  with  section  102(B)  of  "The  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969." 

a.  The  development  of  this  major  oil  field 
and  Its  allied  transportation  system  to  world 
markets  will  undoubtedly  Introduce  a  major 
population  Increase  In  South-central  Alaska 
under  boom  conditions.  The  Impact  state- 
ment, by  limiting  consideration  only  to  the 
work  force  the  pipeline  construction  Itself, 
presents  an  entirely  different  Impact  on  pop- 
ulation growth  and  its  effect  on  Anchorage, 
Fairbanks,  and  Valdez  than  most  people  an- 
ticipate. The  experiences  in  the  United  States 
and  other  areas  of  the  world  have  been  that 
such  development  does  Introduce  major 
changes  in  the  economic  climate  which  in 
turn  brings  about  other  development.  The 
potential  change  of  Valdez  from  a  small  fish- 
ing village  Into  a  major  Industrial  port  seems 
imminent.  We  find  that  Anchorage  within 
the  past  two  years  has  develojjed  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  developing  major  city.  Fair- 
banks is  experiencing  similar  changes.  We 
believe  the  Impact  statement,  must  under 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  address  Itself  to  such 
matters.  We  suggest  that  by  so  doing  all  gov- 
ernment bodies  and  the  oil  industry  itself 
can  institute  planning  functions,  funding, 
controls,  etc..  that  will  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  quality  of  life  envisioned  under  the 
act.  These  are  considerations  commonly 
found  in  comprehensive  design  memoran- 
dums. 

b.  The  Impact  statement  falls  to  mention 
In  a  comprehensive  manner  the  development 
of  the  North  Slope  'oil  resources;  its  con- 
struction requirements  and  effect;  the  short 
and  long  term  population  for  the  area  and 
Its  effect.  Likewise,  the  termlnal(s)  In  the 
lower  48  states  should,  It  seems,  be  Included 
In  the  statement  for  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing in  the  magnitude  of  this  undertak- 
ing. All  these  matters  together  with  the  ship- 
ping lanes  to  market  hold  major  potential 
changes  In  environmental  matters.  It  seems 
only  logical  that  they  be  fully  explored. 
These  types  of  Investigations  were  also  nor- 
mal to  development  of  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  before  passage  of  the  environmental 
acts. 

H.  Environmental  stipulations 

1.  Environmental  stipulation  No.  16  does 
not  adequately  cover  the  problems  Inherent 
in  deactivation  of  the  pipeline  and  its  fu- 
ture Impact  on  the  environment.  We  believe 
additional  thought  should  be  given  to  re- 
moval of  the  underground  pipe.  The  effect 
on  the  environment  should  also  be  covered 
in  the  Impact  statement. 

/.  Contingency  plan  for  recovery  and  disposal 
of  crude  oil  spills 

1.  The  environmental  stipulations  cover- 
ing the  contingencies  plan  for  recovery  and 
disposal  of  oil  spills  require  the  permittee 
to  prepare  a  detailed  plan  for  acceptance  pri- 
or to  commencement  of  operations.  However, 
the  impact  statement  describes  a  method  us- 
ing trucks  which  we  do  not  find  adequately 
meet  environmental  needs  In  the  case  of 
massive  spills.  For  such  spills  we  recommend 
consideration  be  given  to  reintroductlon  of 
the  oil  back  Into  the  line  in  the  Immediate 
area  of  the  spill  by  tapping  the  pipe  and 
pumping. 

J.  Thermal  relief  and  pressure  disposal 

1.  The  crude  oil  transportation  pipeline 
system,   must    be    provided    with    adequate 
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pressure  relief  devices  and  pressure  disposal 
piping.  Drawings,  specifications  and  de- 
sign analysis  should  clearly  delineate  dis- 
posal methods,  where  the  protection  vi^ui  be 
Installed,  and  details  for  the  construction. 
L.  NPD  comments 

1.  As  shown  by  letter  of  22  July  1970  to 
the  attorney  for  the  Wilderness  Society:  (See 
attachment  No.  1.)  Army  permits  are  re- 
quired where  this  pipeline  involves  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  U.S.,  as  well  as  easements 
in  military  reservations.  Also,  It  shows  that 
many  of  those  permits  have  been  Issued.  No 
compliance  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  Is  Indicated. 

2.  Cumulatively,  if  not  Individually,  is- 
suance of  those  permits  significantly  affect 
the  quality  of  the  human  environment.  Un- 
der the  Tentative  Guidelines  of  the  Council, 
the  lead  agency  should  prepare  the  state- 
ment. Interior  Is  the  lead  agency  so  Its  state- 
ment should  satisfy  the  requirement  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  but  will 
only  do  so  If  its  statement  adequately  covers 
the  Corps.  Army  and  Defense  actions. 

3.  The  "proposed  action  '  page  1.  is  limited 
to  application  for  right-of-way  over  Federal 
lands,  presumably  Interior's.  It  should  also 
cite  application  for  easements  across  military 
reservations,  and  permits  for  work,  dis- 
charges and  deposits  in  navigable  waters  of 
the  U.S.  from  the  Army. 

4.  The  statement  notes  that  about  350 
rivers  and  streams  will  be  crossed  by  the 
proposed  pipelines.  As  noted  in  paragraph 
E(3)  of  the  stipulations,  most  such  crossings 
will  be  underground.  Of  the  major  rivers 
listed,  the  Corps  presently  considers  the 
Yukon.  Tanana,  Tolovana  and  Koyukuk  as 
being  navigable.  This  is  subject  to  change. 
All  crossings  over  or  under  U.S.  navigable 
waterways  which  involve  structures,  activi- 
ties or  alterations  covered  In  Sections  9  and 
10  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899,  33 
U.S.O.  401  and  403,  will  require  permits  from 
the  Corps. 

5.  All  possible  river  sites  for  excavation  of 
gravel  and  other  construction  materials  are 
not  covered  In  the  envlroninantal  statement 
Permits  from  the  Corps  will  be  needed  under 
33  U.S.C.  403  before  such  material  is  removed 
from  the  bed  of  any  navigable  waterway  of 
the  United  States. 

6.  The  environmental  statement  mainly 
covers  the  pipeline  Itself,  mention  is  also 
made  of  secondary  effects,  such  as  required 
port  facilities  at  Valdez.  All  such  facilities 
constructed  below  mean  high  water  at  Val- 
dez Harbor  will  require  a  Corps  permit  under 
33  use  403,  and  the  sutement  must  clearly 
cover  the  Impact  of  such  construction  and 
associated  navigation. 

7.  In  Issuing  permits  In  the  above  situa- 
tions, the  Corps  must  impose  additional  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment as  may  appear  necessary,  including 
provisions  related  to  those  contained  in 
stipulations  F.  O,  H.  and  O. 

8.  Stipulation  H,  "Small  Craft  Passage." 
does  not  appear  to  be  warranted.  Any  ob- 
struction to  navigation  on  U.S.  navigable 
waterways  must  be  authorized  by  the  Corps, 
and  said  stipulation  implies  that  obstruc- 
tions of  craft  over  40  feet  is  all  right.  In 
addition,  It  would  be  up  to  the  Corps  to 
decide  If  obstructions  to  boats  under  40 
feet  would  be  reasonable  in  processing  the 
required  permit  application,  so  the  absolute 
prohibition  is  unjustified  as  to  such  craft. 

9.  The  determination  that  this  source  and 
noode  of  transportation  of  oU  is  necessary 
for  national  security  should  be  made  and 
supported  by  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Executive  Office. 

10.  It  will  be  near  Impossible  to  stay  with- 
in the  54  ft.  wide  pipe  right-of-way  unless 
it  is  directly  adjacent  to  the  road.  The  stipu- 
lations page  34,  paragraph  P-6  direct  the 
contractor  to  stay  within  the  right-of-way. 

11.  Attachment  1,  page  32,  paragraph  3, 
Water  Crossings.  Clarify  with  respect  to 
timing  of  stream  bed  excavation. 
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12.  Attachment  11,  page  8.  paragraph  4 
deletes  the  word  'reasonable"  from  fifth  line. 

13.  Attachment  II.  page  9,  paragraph  4a 
(2).  Clarify  by  Indicating  the  cover  In  chan- 
nel crossings  is  120 '.'P  of  computed  maximum 
scour  but  not  less  than  4  feet. 

M.  Comments  by  Alaskan  Command 

a.  The  last  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph on  page  10  Indicates  the  military  com- 
prises about  11  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Alaska.  This  should  be  changed  to 
reflect  the  Department  of  Defense  military 
and  civilian  personnel,  and  their  depend- 
ents, comprise  23  percent  of  the  total  papu- 
lation of  Alaska.  The  breakout  of  figures  to 
support  this  is  based  on  January  1.  1971 
data  as  follows: 

Military,  29,986. 

Military  Dependents,  32,865. 

DoD  Civilians.  5,178. 

DoD  Civilian  Dependents.  3.826. 

71.855  divided  by  313.000  equals  22.96^r. 

b.  The  Impact  statement  should  stress 
that  specific  stipulations  applicable  to  Mili- 
tary Real  Estate  will  be  contained  In  the  per- 
mit authorizing  construction  on  lands  con- 
trolled by  the  Department  of  Defense.  These 
stipulations  will  contain  provisions  peculiar 
to  the  military  operation  as  well  as  all  of 
the  Interior  Department's  Environmental 
Stipulation  which  do  not  confilct  with  the 
military  missions. 

N.  Alaskan  Air  Command  comment 

1.  The  stipulations  for  the  proposed  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline,  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  appear  to  provide  safeguards 
that  win  minimize  degradation  of  the  envir- 
onment In  areas  of  pipeline  construction  and 
operation.  We  concur  with  the  evalua- 
tions on  page  196  of  this  document 

PAST    U.    SPECIFIC    COMMENTS — BASED    ON 
LIMITED    REVIEW 

A.  Paste  2.  Line  14:  This  paragraph  is  inac- 
curate and  requires  rewording.  We  recom- 
mend the  following: 

"The  pipe  Is  manufactured  to  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute  Specifications  SLX 
and  5LS,  modified  to  provide  greater  ductility 
at  the  low  Arctic  temperature.  The  steel  pipe 
has  an  outside  diameter  of  48  inches  and  is 
furnished  in  two  wall  thicknesses,  0.462 
Inches  and  0.562  inches,  and  In  three 
strengths,  (1)  60.000  psi.  minimum  yield 
and  75,000  psi.  minimum  tensile,  (2)  65,000 
psi.  minimum  yield  and  77.000  psi.  minimum 
tensile,  and  (3)  75,000  psi.  minimum  yield 
and  82.000  psi.  minimum  tensile  in  0.462  inch 
wall  thickness  only.  The  specifications  addi- 
tionally require  fine  grain,  fully  killed  steel 
and  Charpy  Impact  tests  to  control  toughness 
and  ductility,  in  recognition  of  the  exposure 
conditions.  Ultrasonic,  radiographic,  and  hy- 
drostatlo  testing.  Including  a  20  second  hy- 
drostatic mill  test  at  95%  of  minimum  yield 
strength,  and  a  24  hour  pressure  test  at  125 "^ 
of  maximum  operating  pressure  In  the  as 
constructed  condition,  are  required.  The  pipe 
coating  selected  Is  10  mil  powdered  epoxy 
resin  that  is  resistant  to  flame,  funglnert. 
and  resistant  to  chemicals  normally  present 
in  soils.  The  coated  pipe  would  be  cathodl- 
cally  protected  after  burial  by  Impressed  cur- 
rent devices  that  operate  successfully  in  cold 
climates.  This  dual  protection  would  mini- 
mize "the  adverse  effects  from  external  cor- 
rosion to  the  pipe." 

B.  Page  3.  Pump  Stations:  The  number  of 
pump  stations  cannot  be  finalized  until 
stresses  In  the  pipeline  have  been  thoroughly 
evaluated  since  stresses  due  to  internal  pres- 
sures are  additive  to  bending,  seismic,  and 
other  stresses;  Therefor,  we  recommend  re- 
stating the  last  sentence  on  page  8  as  follows : 

"Preliminary  design  indicates  that  the 
line ." 

C.  Page  4.  Marine  Terminal:  We  recom- 
mend the  discussion  of  the  marine  terminal 
indicate  that  the  initial  stage  construction  Is 
to  accommodate  two  250M  D.W.T.  tankers 
plus  one  120M  D.W.T.  tanker  simultaneously 
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and  provide  for  processing  23,340  gpm  of 
ballast,  and  that  the  future  construction 
will  accommodate  four  250M  D.W.T.  tankers 
plus  one  120M  D.W.T.  tanker  simultaneously 
and  provide  for  processing  38,900  gpm.  of 
ballast. 

D.  Page  4.  Marine  Terminal:  No  provisions 
for  cathodlc  protection  of  either  dock  or  tank 
faculties. 

E.  Under  pipeline  monitoring  system  Pages 
6&7. 

1.  Small  leak  detection  discussed  but  in- 
adequate. System  Is  adequately  only  for  ma- 
jor line  leaks. 

2.  Air  patrol  Is  described  and  associated 
with  leak  detection — Not  true  unless  major 
leak — Air  patrol  is  helpful  to  observe  changes 
in  line  cover,  land  slides,  and  washouts.  It 
Is  also  helpful  to  determine  encroachment 
on  line  right-of-way  by  various  other  con- 
struction activities — Page  7. 

3.  The  discussion  concerning  the  proposed 
system  design  to  detect  pipeline  leaks  and 
to  control  the  volume  of  oil  that  may  escape 
the  pipeline  leaks  or  breaks  does  not  seem 
adequate  to  fully  weigh  the  potential  Impact 
on  the  environment.  The  following  tables 
showing  volumetric  content  of  the  pipeline 
should  be  Included  in  the  Statement  to  show 
the  potential  excapement  that  could  occur 
between  Isolating  valves  at  various  spaclngs. 
A  maximum  valve  spacing  should  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  a  requirement  to  locate 
valves  at  closer  spaclngs  in  particular  sensi- 
tive areas: 

TABLE    II.-PIPELINE.    VOLUMETRIC    CONTENT,    48-INCH 
0.0.  X  0.562-INCH  WALL  THICKNESS 


Pipeline  d 

(stinc* 
Mil« 

Volumetric  content 

Uneal  feet 

Gallons                 Barrels 

1 

10 
100 

........ 

10 

25 

50 
100 
789 

89.6533                   2.1346 
896.533    

8,965.33                     .  . 

1.000 
5,280 

89,653.3       

473,369.                  11,271. 

4,733.690.                112.710. 

11,834,225.                 281.775. 

23, 668, 450.                563, 550. 

47,  .136. 900.              1,127,100. 

373,488.141.             8,892,819. 

This  distance  will  be  laid  with  pipe  having 
two  wall  thickness.  I.e..  0.562  Inches  and 
0.462  Inches.  Accordingly,  data  shown  in 
this  table  being  for  0.562  Inches  wall  thick 
pipe,  actual  total  volumetric  content  of  the 
as-built  pipeline  will  be  somewhat  greater 
than  the  volumes  shown.  Furthermore,  the 
distance  of  789  miles  is  a  tentative  distance. 
Actual  lineal  feet  of  pipeline  to  be  laid  will 
be  unknown  until  the  as-built  measure- 
ment becomes  available.  Consequently,  vol- 
umetric content  shown  is  tentative  and  will 
be  subject  to  being  adjusted  when  the  as- 
built  measurement  becomes  known. 


PABSELL    LAYS    OFFICER'S    DEATH 
TO  LAXITY  IN  GUN  PROSECUTION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICRICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Mike  Maza. 
News  staff  writer,  in  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  News  of  Saturday, 
February  20,  1971,  entitled  "Parsell  Lays 
OflBcer's  Death  to  Laxity  In  Gun  Prose- 
cution." 

Perhaps  a  reading  of  this  article  will 
lead  some  of  the  proponents  of  legislation 
to  restrict  the  right  of  a  citleen  to  own 
and  use  firearms  for  legitimate  sporting 
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and  defense  purposes  to  the  conclusion 
that  better  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
might  well  be  their  efitort  at  this  time. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  existing  laws 
were  appropriately  enforced,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  strip  free  American  citi- 
zens of  rights  carefully  set  out  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  in  the  Constitution  to 
own  and  use  firearms  for  legitimate  de- 
fense and  sporting  purposes. 

If  20,000  laws  on  the  books  do  not 
protect  American  citizens  how  is  one  to 
expect  that  criminals  will  be  deterred  in 
their  nefarious  ways  by  disarming  the 
law  abiding? 

The  article  follows: 
Pabseu.  Latb  OrriCKK's  Death  to  Laxitt  cn 
Odn  Prosecution 
(By  Mike  Maza)    . 

The  head  of  Detroit's  police  union  has 
charged  that  laxity  in  prosecution  and  sen- 
tencing of  persons  carrying  guns  Illegally  Is 
responsible  for  the  off-duty  death  of  a  Detroit 
policeman  and  the  city's  soaring  homicide 
rate. 

"It  Is  common  knowledge  in  Detroit  that, 
while  drunk  drivers  go  to  jail,  anyone  can 
carry  a  gun  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
prosecutor's  office  and  the  courts."  said  Carl 
Parsell,  president  of  the  Detroit  Police  Offi- 
cers Association  (DPOA) . 

The  criticism,  leveled  at  the  Wayne  County 
prosecutor's  office  and  Detroit  Recorder's 
Court,  was  ParseH's  second  blast  at  the  two 
agencies  this  year. 

"The  murder  of  Officer  Edward  Coleman," 
a  43-year-old  patrolman  shot  to  death  while 
visiting  friends  yesterday,  "could  not  have 
been  prevented  by  police,"  Parsell  said. 

Because  the  man  police  are  holding  In  con- 
nection with  Coleman's  death.  Walter  L.  Car- 
son, 33,  of  8651  Roselawn,  has  no  felony  rec- 
ord, Parsell  said,  "the  prosecutor  and  the 
courts  would  not  have  prosecuted  his  illegal 
conduct  before  he  shot  and  killed  someone." 

Parsell  said  Carson  had  no  permit  to  carry 
a  gun. 

"Under  an  agreement  between  the  prosecu- 
tor's office  and  the  courts,  police  would  not 
have  been  able  to  obtain  a  warrant  for  this 
potential  killer  had  they  stopped  him  before 
the  murder,"  Parsell  said. 

Replying  to  ParseH's  earlier  criticism  of 
court  policies.  Recorder's  Executive  Judge 
Robert  E.  DeMasclo  said: 

"We  are  required  by  law  to  Judge  each  case 
on  its  merits." 

DeMasclo  said  he  wouldn't  send  a  man  to 
Jail  for  carrying  a  gun  Ulegally  If  the  man 
had  no  criminal  record  and  If  it  were  shown 
that  the  man  feared  for  his  own  or  his  fam- 
ily's safety. 

"The  prosecutor's  office  screens  these  cases 
carefully,  as  it  should,"  DeMasclo  said. 

A  spokesman  for  the  prosecutor's  office  said 
guidelines  have  been  adopted  so  that  persons 
without  criminal  records  will  not  be  prose- 
cuted for  carrying  concealed  weapons  under 
the  felony  statute  but  for  failure  to  present 
a  firearm  for  safety  Inspection,  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

Parsell  said  yesterday  the  policy  la  respon- 
sible for  Detroit's  "fast  becoming  known  as 
Murder  City." 


SMOKESCREEN  OBSCURES  FLORIDA 
BARGE  CANAL  ISSUE 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  rtoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
promoters  of  the  discredited  Cross-Flor- 
ida Barge  Canal  have  raised  a  series  of 
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smokescreens  to  try  and  obscure  the 
critical  envlromnental  consideratlonjB 
which  led  President  Nixon  to  call  a  per- 
manent halt  to  the  project. 

The  latest  stratagem  is  to  falsely  ac- 
cuse the  President  of  making  his  deci- 
sion solely  on  political  considerations — a 
charge  laden  with  Irony  since  President 
Kennedy's  agreement  to  fund  the  long- 
dormant  project  was  admittedly  a 
political  one. 

Basis  for  the  attack  on  President  Nixon 
is  a  selected  excerpt  from  a  memorandum 
canal  supporters  say  was  sent  from  Rus- 
sell E.  Train,  Chairman  of  the  Coimcll  on 
Environmental  Quality,  to  the  White 
House.  The  advocates  have  repeatedly 
quoted  out  of  context  from  a  single  para- 
graph of  the  document. 

This  memorandimi  would  be  a  privi- 
leged communication,  and  canal  sup- 
porters will  not  say  how  they  obtained  it. 
If  It  is  authentic  and  we  accept  their 
quotation  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the 
memorandum,  It  is  only  fair  and  reason- 
able that  we  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
entire  docimient. 

I  have  managed  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  from  which  canal  advo- 
cates are  citing  a  select  passage  as  evi- 
dence that  the  President  "played  poll- 
tics"  in  halting  construction'  of  a  107- 
mile  ditch  across  the  middle  of  Florida. 

I  can  see  why  they  cite  only  the  por- 
tion which  they  believe  supports  their 
case.  I  can  understand  why  they  have 
not  released  the  entire  document.  For 
the  memorandum  fully  supports  the 
President's  determination  that  continua- 
tion of  the  nearly  $200  million  project 
would  result  in  irreparable  damage  to 
Florida's  environment  and  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  State's  water  supply. 

This  is  not  the  message  canal  advocates 
are  trying  to  publicize. 

True,  the  last  point  considered  in  the 
memorandum  is  of  the  possible  political 
consequences  of  halting  the  project.  And 
it  notes,  quite  accurately,  that  the  major- 
ity of  Florida  residents  do  not  support 
the  canal.  As  I  have  said  previously,  if 
reexamining  programs  in  light  of  the 
public's  determination  to  preserve  our 
great  natural  assets  is  "playing  politics," 
then  let  us  have  more  of  it. 

Since  canal  advocates  give  great  cre- 
dence to  this  memorandum  and  publicize 
select  portions  which  they  believe  serve 
their  purposes,  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  the  full 
text  of  this  document  so  they  can  Judge 
for  themselves  whether  the  President 
acted  wisely  in  halting  a  project  of  mar- 
ginal economic  benefit  and  of  serious  en- 
vironmental Impact. 

Here,  then,  is  the  entire  text  of  the 
memorandum  being  used  by  canal  sup- 
porters: 

ExscvTivK  Ownes  or  thx  Putsi- 
DKNT,    Council    on    (UrvatON- 

MZNTAL  QViLXrt, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  WUtaker. 
Subject:  Cross  Plortda  Barge  Canal. 

I  recommend  tannlnaUon  of  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  rather  than  the  partial 
realignment  propfpsed  by  Army,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  Tills  project  oould  seriously  affect  the 
environment  In  Florida  by  degrading  water 
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quality,  altering  the  water  supply  In  central 
Florida,  vitally  affecting  the  fish  and  wildlife 
of  the  area,  and  combining  what  are  now 
separate  ecological  systems.  Potential  pollu- 
tion from  the  project  may  be  transferred  to 
the  Florida  aquifer,  setting  off  a  destnictlve 
chain  reaction  affecting  the  water  supply  for 
many  users.  Many  unique  ecological  features 
would  be  destroyed.  This  would  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  survival  of  rare  alligators, 
panthers  and  wild  turkeys  through  the  alter- 
ation of  their  habitat.  The  Canal  could  add 
to  the  spread  of  pests  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  where  they  would  spread  vir- 
tually unobstructed  throughout  the  Kaat 
Coast  Waterways. 

3.  The  project  Itself  is  marginal  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  and  hence  very  un- 
desirable In  the  face  of  the  potential  and 
actual  environmental  problems  It  presents. 

3.  The  estimated  sunk  coet  of  this  9179 
million  project  is  from  $71  to  $77  million. 
If  the  project  were  abandoned,  annual  bene- 
fits of  $1.2  million  would  still  accrue.  The 
budget  savings  this  year  and  in  subsequent 
years  for  this  marginal  project  Is  a  strong 
reaaon  In  Itself  for  stopping  It. 

4.  I  believe  there  are  probably  more  po- 
litical tulvantages  than  disadvantages  In 
stopping  the  project,  compared  to  a  partial 
realignment,  I  have  been  told  that  if  the 
project  were  voted  on  as  a  referendum  by 
the  people  of  Florida,  It  would  be  defeated. 
Essentially,  only  a  small  minority  of  people  In 
the  Tampa  and  Jacksonville  areas  have  a  real 
Interest  in  it.  As  you  know.  Governor  Kirk 
backed  away  from  the  project  In  the  last 
election  and  the  Governor-elect  opposed  It. 
Although  this  certainly  is  not  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  political  situation,  I  conclude 
that  the  benefits  nationally  of  dropping  the 
project  would  greatly  outweigh  the  benefits 
of  continuing  It.  I  further  believe  that  a 
bypass  over  only  30  miles  of  the  project  would 
be  considered  "tokenism"  by  conservationists 
and  many  others. 

Because  of  tbeae  reasons,  I  believe  that 
termination  of  the  project  would  bring  max- 
imum political  benefits,  would  prevent  po- 
tentially significant  environmental  problems 
and  would  save  a  great  deal  of  Federal  money 
for  a  marginal  project. 

Attached  Is  a  draft  Presidential  statement 
on  cessation  of  the  project. 

Russell  E.  Tkain, 

Chairman. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  BUSINESS  AND 
GOVERNMENT  RAPPORT 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary, 1971,  Issue  of  "Nation's  Business" 
contains  a  very  interesting  article  by  the 
president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

In  this  article.  Herbert  P.  Patterson 
makes  the  very  telling  point  that — 

It  Is  hard  for  a  chief  administrative  officer 
to  argue  that  he  doesn't  have  time  to  go  to 
Washington  because  he  is  so  bvisy  at  the 
home  office.  It  behooves  him  to  get  to  know 
more  about  bow  the  decisions  that  will 
affect  his  company  are  being  made  and  to 
provide  the  technical  information  that  will 
help  to  share  these  decisions  along  consruc- 
tlve  lines. 

The  article  is  a  thought-provoking  one 
that  warrants  the  consideration  of  all 
businessmen  and  indeed  all  community 
leaders,  aad  I  include  It,  as  follows: 


CoTTiNO  Down  on  Lost  Cattsbs 
(By  Herbert  P.  Patterson) 

Ordinarily,  a  period  of  high  Interest  rates 
and  tight  money  would  seem  like  the  worst 
possible  time  for  a  banker  to  go  calling  on 
Senators  and  Representatives  on  Capitol  HlU. 

But  I  started  doing  it  a  year  ago  when 
money  was  at  Its  tightest,  and  I've  been  at  it 
at  least  once  a  month  since  then.  I've  in- 
variably been  received  with  a  gracious  blend 
of  cordiality  and  curiosity.  I've  found  the 
legislators  more  than  willing  to  listen  to  my 
side  of  the  story  of  money,  credit  and  bank- 
ing, and  eager  to  question  me  on  virtually 
every  aspect  of  the  currant  economic  scene. 

One  day,  talking  with  a  Cabinet  member, 
I  spoke  of  what  turned  out  to  be  my  un- 
warranted fears  of  criticism  and  described 
the  searching  but  friendly  questioning  that 
customarily  took  place  at  my  sessions  with 
the  Congressmen. 

The  Cabinet  officer  said  that,  contrary  to 
what  bankers  and  other  business  executives 
often  believe,  people  in  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  branches  of  government  welcome 
the  expert  opinions  these  men  can  offer, 
either  in  private  oonversatlons  or  in  testi- 
mony at  legislative  hearings.  It  adds  signifi- 
cantly to  the  dialogue,  he  said,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  development  of  forward-lock- 
ing legislation  in  the  national  Interest. 

I  have  heard  similar  assessments  from 
many  Washington  officials. 

In  essence  each  has  made  the  point  that 
the  trouble  with  many  businessmen  Is  that 
they  go  to  Washington  only  at  the  last 
minute  when  some  Issue,  critical  to  their 
interests,  is  about  to  reach  a  final  vote.  By 
then  there  is  almost  nothing  they  can  add 
or  subtract  from  the  measure. 

Even  worse,  some  businessmen  remain 
silent  aU  through  the  legislative  process  then 
write  scathing  letters  to  Congressmen  on  how 
bad  a  bill  was,  as  finally  enacted. 

Such  people,  said  one  lawmaker  wryly, 
remind  him  of  the  fellow  who  rushed  Into 
his  doctor's  office  and  said  he  needed  an 
immediate  operation  to  remove  a  sliver  coin 
he'd  swallowed  five  years  earlier. 

"Why,"  asked  the  doctor,  "have  you  waited 
five  years?  Why  dldat  you  attend  to  It  the 
day  you  swallowed  ItT" 

Replied  the  patient:  "I  didn't  need  the 
money  then  I" 

trNNXCXSSAST   BATTLES 

This  attitude  explains,  in  part  at  least,  why 
business  and  government  frequently  find 
themselves  engaged  in  pitched  battles  over 
issues  that  might  well  have  been  settled 
equitably  before  enactment  of  punitive  leg- 
islation that  must  be  lived  with  for  years. 

Instead  of  dissipating  its  energies  fighting 
lost  causes,  business  might  better  have  Joined 
with  government  in  constructive  efforts  to 
temper  and  improve  changes  that  were 
Inevitable  anyhow. 

Business  and  banking  are  Increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  being  understood  by  govern- 
ment, which  provides  and  enforces  rules 
of  conduct,  determines  business  climate  and 
has.  in  the  end,  a  good  deal  to  say  about  day- 
to-day  operations.  Unfortimately,  thou^, 
government  officials  often  have  little  direct 
contact  with  business.  The  same  applies  to 
many  businesamen  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment. A  number  of  avenues  are  available  to 
remedy  this  situation. 

One  la  the  array  of  organizations  such  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  whose  activities  have  played  an  im- 
portant part  In  the  development  of  construc- 
tive legislation.  The  Chamber  has  staff  execu- 
tives representing  all  facets  of  business  and 
Indtistry  and  It  makes  frequent  appeals  for 
executives  to  testify  personally  during  hear- 
ings on  important  legislation. 

There  are  aslo  other  organizations  r^re- 
sentlng  Individual  industries — the  American 
Bankers  Association  as  an  example. 
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Our  own  bank  maintains  a  small  but  very 
active  Washington  staff  because  at  Chase 
Manhattan  there  has  long  been  an  effort  to 
make  our  official  staff  more  readily  available 
to  members  of  Congress  who  wish  to  know 
sbout  our  business. 

Managers  of  o\ir  branch  banks  In  Greater 
New  Tork  keep  In  close  touch  with  the  Con- 
gressmen who  represent  their  areas. 

Officers  of  our  United  States  Department, 
which  handles  our  banking  on  a  national 
scale,  make  frequent  trips  to  meet  with  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators — not  only  those 
from  New  York  State  but  from  all  states 
where  we  carry  on  correspondent  banking 
activities  or  are  involved  with  the  financial 
aspects  of  Industry. 

With  all  these  people  Involved  directly,  you 
might  wonder  what  reasons  there  are  for 
me  to  spend  a  dawn-to-dusk  day  In  Wash- 
ington each  month.  It  seems  to  me  there  are 
several. 

AN    "EARLT    WASNINO"    SYSTEM 

For  one,  there  is  the  realization  that  as 
many  decisions  are  being  made  on  the  future 
of  business  and  banking  In  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress these  days  as  in  corporate  boeoxl  rooms. 
Legislation  on  automobile  safety,  packaging 
requirements,  clgaret  advertising  and  other 
Issues  has  had  a  profound  impact  on  scores 
of  businesses. 

In  view  of  this,  it  Is  bard  for  a  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  to  argue  that  he  doesn't 
have  time  to  go  to  Washington  becaiise  he 
is  so  bvisy  at  the  home  office.  If  behooves  him 
to  get  to  know  more  about  how  the  decisions 
that  will  affect  his  company  are  being  made 
and  to  provide  the  technical  information 
that  will  help  to  shape  these  decisions  along 
constructive  lines. 

No  matter  how  many  "confidential"  re- 
ports an  executive  reads,  he  cannot  possibly 
absorb  the  feel  and  the  mood  of  Washington 
the  way  he  can  by  actuaUy  being  on  the 
scene.  Regular  contacts  with  Congressmen 
and  Cabinet  officers  frequently  provide  an 
"early  warning"  system  of  legislative  trends 
that  can  be  enormously  helpful  In  evaluating 
future  courses  of  action. 

Not  the  least  Important  lesson  an  execu- 
tive can  learn  from  regular  visits  to  the 
capital  is  that  Senators  and  Congressmen 
are  dedicated  human  beings,  far  removed 
from  the  cartoonist's  stereotypes  and  the 
comedian's  quips.  They  grapple  each  day 
with  an  almost  impossible  job.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  pass  judgment  on  hundreds  of 
different  Issues  ranging  from  health  care  for 
the  aged  to  the  best  way  to  get  to  the  moon. 

The  men  and  women  in  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  whom  I  have  met  represent  a  high 
level  of  competence  and  devotion  to  duty. 
Most  of  them  are  serving  at  great  financial 
sacrifice.  The  $42,500  salary  is  far  less  than 
most  of  them  could  earn  In  any  one  of  a 
nimiber  of  careers  in  the  private  sector. 

Nell  H.  McElroy,  board  chairman  of  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble,  who  was  Secretary  of  Defense 
In  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  expressed 
very  well  what  I  have  found  to  be  txue. 

"From  my  own  experience  in  government," 
he  said,  "I  know  that  the  vast  majority  of 
men  and  women  employed  there  are  con- 
scientious public  servants.  Most  are  recep- 
tive to  facts  properly  presented  to  them  and 
most  are  readily  approachable. 

"We  In  business  need,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  learn  to  communicate  better 
with  them,  and  to  take  the  time  and  make 
the  effort  to  do  It." 

A  number  of  companies  and  groups  al- 
ready do  an  excellent  job  of  communicating. 

My  banking  colleague,  A.  W.  Claiisen  of 
the  Bank  of  America,  is  no  stranger  to  Capi- 
tol Hill.  Men  like  Edward  Oole  of  General 
Motors,  John  Connor  of  AUled  Chemical  and 
Charles  Myers  of  Burlington  Industries, 
among  others,  have  made  a  real  effort  to 
provide  legislators  with  information,  to  dis- 
cuss with  them  problems  of  mutual  Interest, 
and  to  give  them  their  best  judgment  u  to 
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how  particular  Issues  can  be  handled  in  the 
national  Interest. 

Unfortunately,  though,  there  are  not 
enough  business  executives  doing  this,  and 
the  rank-and-file  are  like  the  patient  with 
the  coin.  Over  the  longer  run,  their  woes  are 
bound  to  mount  because  inevitably  there 
will  be  more  and  more  legislation  coming  up 
for  consideration  that  could  plague  their 
business  lives. 

NO   TUCE    FOR   UtlSXTBE 

Lest  anyone  think  the  Washington  visit 
Is  a  leisurely  roiind  of  luncheons  and  cock- 
tails, I  can  assure  him  it  is  the  hardest  of 
hard  work.  The  hours  are  long,  the  appoint- 
ments scattered  over  considerable  acreage. 
A  regular  routine  of  Jog^glng  as  preparatory 
conditioning  would  not  be  amiss. 

Often,  as  I've  crossed  and  recrossed  Capitol 
HlU  for  tightly  scheduled  appointments,  I've 
thought  a  motorized  golf  cart  would  be  use- 
ful. 

On  each  visit  I  face  10  or  12  appointments 
that  have  been  intricately  organized  by  the 
Washington  representative  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan. He  spends  untold  hours  making  my 
schedule  dovetail  with  those  of  the  Congress- 
men. A  recent  schedule : 

8:30  a.m..  Arrive  National  Airport:  9:16 
ajn..  Sen.  Ernest  HoUings  of  South  Carolina; 
9:46  ajn..  Rep.  William  Wldnall  at  New  Jer- 
sey; 10:30  a.m..  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  of 
Washington;  11:00  ajn..  Sen.  Alan  Cranston 
of  California;  11:46  a.m..  Rep.  Oerold  Ford 
of  Michigan,  House  Minority  Leader.  (I'm 
asked  to  note  that  if  he's  delayed  at  a  White 
House  conference  the  appointment  will  be 
rescheduled  for  3:45  p.m.);  Noon,  Luncheon 
in  House  dining  room  with  Rep.  Leslie  Arends 
of  Illinois,  the  House  Minority  Whip,  and 
Rep.  Harold  Collier  of  Dllnols;  1:30  p.m..  Sen. 
Henry  Jackson  of  Washington;  2:00  p.m., 
Sen.  Wallace  Bennett  of  Utah;  2:30  p.m.. 
Sen.  Robert  Packwood  of  Oregon;  3:16  pjn., 
Rep.  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana,  the  House  Ma- 
jority Leader;  3:45  p.m ,  Rep.  Gerald  Ford 
(who  was  delayed  at  the  White  House). 

Also  on  the  schedule,  if  time  permitted  and 
they  could  break  free,  were  Rep.  Benjamin 
Blackburn  of  Georgia  and  Sen.  Wlllltun  Brock 
of  Tennessee. 

Some  might  question  the  usefulness  of 
this  hurly-burly  of  appointments  in  terms  of 
providing  constructive  information.  But  even 
such  brief  encounters.  It  seems  to  me,  afford 
an  opportunity  to  make  key  points  and  to 
further  the  dialogue  between  government 
and  business. 

TTie  personal  contact  also  helps  break 
down  the  barriers  of  suspicion  on  both  sides 
by  demonstrating  that  businessmen  dont 
wear  horns  and  Congressmen  don't  have 
hooves. 

The  importance  of  this  personal  element 
was  vividly  demonstrated  on  a  recent  visit 
to  a  Senator  who  had  had  trouble  vrlth  a 
bank  credit  card. 

He  had  tried  to  make  a  purchase  at  a  high- 
grade  store  with  his  card,  but  the  clerk  de- 
clined to  give  him  credit.  The  Senator  walked 
out  with  something  less  than  a  favorable 
image  of  banks  and  bank  credit  cards. 

Boon  afterward,  I  dropped  In  on  him.  You 
can  Imagine  the  reception — and  who  did  most 
of  the  talking  I 

Yet  the  mlxup  was  the  result  of  a  perfectly 
human  misunderstanding.  The  Senator  was 
from  a  Western  state,  and  several  of  his 
Identification  cards  bore  his  Western  ad- 
dress. But  his  credit  card  was  Issued  through 
a  Maryland  bank,  and  his  home  address  was 
given  as  Washington.  From  a  credit  stand- 
point, admittedly  confusing. 

I  telephoned  a  bank  associated  with  the 
credit  card  group  and  one  of  Its  key  execu- 
tives responded  Immediately.  Happily,  the 
matter  was  smoothed  over  and  the  Senator 
Is  now,  I  hope,  satisfied  that  the  banking 
Indtistry  really  wants  to  provide  good  serv- 
ice. 
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THET    WANT   TO   KNOW 


Perhaps  the  most  Impressive  aspect  of  my 
monthly  visits  has  been  the  keen  Interest 
exhibited  by  various  members  of  Congress  In 
economic  and  banking  matters. 

They  want  all  the  information  they  can 
get  about  things  like  interest  rates,  loans 
VUl  mortgages.  Beyond  these  more  technical 
aspects  of  banking  and  monetary  matters,  I 
find  these  men  and  women  sincerely  Interest- 
ed In  urban  affairs  and  minority  problen[is. 

What,  they  frequently  ask,  la  my  bank 
doing  to  help  combat  urban  problems  In  the 
nation's  largest  city?  What  are  we  doing  to 
assist  in  the  employment  of  minority  groups? 
Do  I  think  this  typical  of  banking  In  gen- 
eral? 

What  future  plans  do  we  have  and  does  the 
Industry  have  for  establishing  a  forthright 
policy  of  making  funds  available  for  minority 
entrepreneurs? 

These  are  not  mere  points  of  conversation 
but  penetrating  examinations  of  how  bank- 
ing is  meeting  its  social  obligations.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  answers  are  being  care- 
fully filed  away  In  the  Congressmen's  minds; 
to  be  used  at  some  future  period  when  legis- 
lation on  these  subjects  comes  to  the  fore. 

As  for  myself,  I've  learned  a  ntimber  ot 
things  from  my  Washington  visits. 

I  have  a  much  keener  appreciation  than 
before  of  the  problems  the  legislators  face. 
I  also  have  a  better  understanding  of  how 
greatly  concerned  government  is,  at  all  levels, 
with  the  many  facets  of  the  economy. 

Given  this  concern,  we  in  business  and 
banking  have  a  special  responsibility  of  help- 
ing to  see  that  the  facts  about  our  economy 
and  oiu:  businesses  are  presented  and  under- 
stood. 

If  this  is  done,  the  chances  are  much  bet- 
ter that  our  lawmakers  will  find  workable 
solutions  to  the  problems  we  face. 

Instead  of  looking  upon  government  as  a 
hobbling  nuisance  or  a  hostile  force,  we  must 
come  to  regard  it  as  a  partner  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  national  aspirations. 

There  is  one  final  point  that  comee  clear: 
Business  and  banking  are  likely  to  fare  much 
better  in  Washington  If  they  emphasize  the 
things  they  are  for,  rather  than  everlastingly 
stress  what  they  are  against. 

Curiously,  when  you  strip  sway  the  out- 
moded attitudes  of  opposition  and  the  ritu- 
alistic rhetoric,  you  find  that  what  most 
businessmen  are  for  Is  pretty  much  what  the 
country  at  large  Is  seeking  today :  To  achieve 
lasting  peace  In  the  world,  to  provide  a 
maanlngful  opportunity  for  all  citizens  to 
achieve  a  rewarding  place  In  our  national 
life,  to  safeguard  the  purchasing  power  of 
earnings  and  savings,  to  strengthen  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  and  to  stlmiilate  pro- 
grams for  meeting  our  urgent  needs  In 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  public  safety. 

In  short,  most  businessmen  are  for  respon- 
sible actions  to  bring  about  a  better  life  for 
all  Americans. 

And  they  can  achieve  these  goals  far  more 
readily,  in  my  view,  by  spending  less  time 
"fighting  City  Hall"  and  more  helping  our 
legislators  and  other  public  officials  to  deal 
constructively  with  problems  Involving  the 
quality  of  our  lives  and  the  character  of  our 
society. 

AN  ARM  OP  CONGRESS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   UASBACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  follow-up  to  my  recent  re- 
marks on  the  future  of  the  ICC,  I  would 
like  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  following  editorial: 
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An  Ahu  or  Congress 


It  has  been  difficult  for  members  of  the 
trucking  Industry  to  find  an  area  of  agree- 
ment wltb  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  since  be  be- 
gan marshalling  congressional  forces  for  a 
move  to  abolish  the  ICC.  But  one  thing  he 
said  last  week  certainly  will  win  the  endorse- 
ment of  virtually  all  supporters  of  ICC 
regulation. 

Sen.  Mansfield,  although  he  Is  again  ad- 
vocating legislation  for  the  abolition  of  the 
ICC,  had  the  grace  to  admit  that  "part  of 
the  problem  the  ICC  now  faces  Is  that  they 
are  no  longer.  In  realistic  terms,  a  regulatory 
arm  of  the  Congress." 

"Their  existence  and  activity,"  he  ex- 
plained, "are  too  dependent  upon  the  budget 
arm  of  the  Executive  Branch.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  must  have  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  their  responslbllltlea." 

Coincidental  to  Sen.  Mansfield's  move  was 
the  Introduction  by  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  CD- 
Mont.)  and  Rep.  John  D.  Dlngell  (D-Mlch.) 
of  legislation  to  permit  the  ICC  and  similar- 
ly situated  agencies  to  bypass  the  Bureau  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  the  submission 
of  requests  for  appropriations. 

Over  the  years  the  handling  by  the  bureau 
of  the  ICC  appropriations  request  has  had 
the  eirect  of  placing  a  celling  on  the  agency's 
budget  well  below  the  amount  the  ICC  be- 
lieved It  needed.  The  reason  for  this  is  that, 
as  a  matter  of  pwllcy.  Congress  has  rarely 
appropriated  more  than  the  bureau  recom- 
mended. 

Some  observers  have  felt  that  this  situa- 
tion tended  to  make  the  ICC  subservient  to 
the  Executive  Branch  and  to  negate  Its  role 
as  an  arm  of  Congress.  If  this  was  the  case 
It  would  be  well  to  remember  that  Sec.  8  of 
the  Constitution  confers  on  Congress  the 
power:  "To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  among  the  several  states.  .  .  ." 
That  this  power  was  delegated  to  the  ICC 
and  other  regulatory  agencies  does  not  take 
from  Congress  the  responsibility  for  its  effec- 
tive use. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  promi- 
nent members  of  House  and  Senate  are 
expressing  concern  as  to  whether  the  ICC 
has  been  accorded  the  consideration  due  It 
as  an  arm  of  Congress.  In  a  sense  this  Is  self- 
examination  because  clearly  the  successes  or 
failures  of  the  Commission  depend  on  how 
well  its  actions  are  monitored  by  Congress. 


"ELEPHANT'S  ROAR"  DOES  NOT 
SPEAK  IN  AN  OFFICIAL  CAPACITY 
FOR  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2  an  item  was  inserted  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  California.  In  it  he  quoted  from 
a  publication  calling  itself  "The  Ele- 
phant's Roar — A  Gazette  for  Republican 
Leaders."  The  article  quoted  was  an  all- 
out  assault  on  President  Nixon's  revenue- 
sharing  plan.  The  impression  given — wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly — was  that  a  bona 
fide  organ  of  the  Republican  Party  was 
opposing  one  of  the  mast  innovative,  for- 
ward-looking proposals  offered  this  Con- 
gress in  many  a  year. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  my  colleague  In 
this  matter.  As  he  stated  in  prefacing 
the  article: 

I  do  not  know  If  this  publication  always 
speaks  for  the  Republican  Party  .  .  . 
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My  purpose  is  to  point  out  that  the 
Elephant's  Roar  does  not  speak  in  any 
official  capacity  for  the  Republican 
Party.  It  is  a  small,  privately  owned 
tabloid  that  consists  mainly  of  adver- 
tisements and  reprints  of  political  hand- 
outs. Although  many  people  solicited  by 
"The  Elephant's  Roar"  may  think  they 
are  contilbuting  to  a  legitimate  party 
publication,  it  has  no  official  status. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  would  lu-ge 
anyone  who  reads  or  quotes  from  "The 
Elephant's  Roar"  in  the  future  to  re- 
member that  it  is,  at  the  very  best,  an 
"uncertain  trumpet" — and  in  no  way  an 
official  voice  of  the  Republican  Party. 


DAIRY    PRICE    SUPPORTS 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  read  an  Associated  Press  article  yester- 
day which  indicated  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hardin  is  considering  a 
dairy  price  support  announcement  of 
$4.92  per  hundredweight.  I  think  this 
price  is  too  low  for  our  Tennessee  dairy 
farmers.  It  Is,  I  feel  sure,  too  low  for  any 
dairy  farmer. 

We  all  know  the  importance  of  milk 
in  the  diets  of  all  people — and  most  im- 
portantly the  diets  of  children.  An  ade- 
quate supply  of  milk  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  Our  national  supply  of  milk  has 
fallen  fast  since  1964 — from  127  billion 
pounds  in  1964  to  117  billion  pounds  in 
1970.  Our  number  of  dairy  farmers  has 
declined  dramatically  to  the  point  where 
we  now  have  less  than  400,000  dairy 
farmers  In  the  United  States — down 
from  2  million  just  20  years  ago. 

By  1980,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture predicts  there  will  be  only  200,000 
dairy  farms  and  only  110  billion  pounds 
of  milk  production. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  should  be  vitally 
concerned  about  this  press  release  and 
the  possibility  that  Secretary  Hardin 
just  might  do  what  is  reported— that  Is, 
not  to  increase  milk  price  supports  to 
90  percent  of  parity— the  maximum  al- 
lowed by  law.  Even  at  90  percent  of  par- 
ity our  dairy  farmers  would  not  be  re- 
ceiving a  decent  return  on  either  their 
7-day  a  week  labor  or  their  tremendous 
capital  investment  Many  of  my  Tennes- 
see dairy  farmer.?  work  more  than  100 
family  hours  per  7-day  week  for  consid- 
erably less  than  $10,000  net  income  per 
year.  Most  dairy  farmers  do  not  even 
receive  the  minimum  wage  for  their 
labor. 

Farmers  in  general  have  long  been  on 
the  short  end  of  our  economic  ladder — 
we  just  cannot  let  this  most  important 
segment  of  our  economy  continue  to  suf- 
fer so  long.  I  would  like  to  urge  all  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  study  the 
facts  concerning  our  dairy  farmers  and 
this  milk  price  support  situation.  We 
need  a  viable  dairy  Industry— nothing 
can  completely  reverse  the  long-term 
trend  In  decreased  dairy  production,  but 
90  percent  of  parity  would  certainly  help. 
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This  contraction  of  numbers  is  ex- 
pected to  continue.  This  trend  is  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table: 

Number  of  U.S.  farms  selling  milk  and 
cream 

Year:  Thousands 

1950  1,959 

1955  1,4,1 

1960  1  032 

1964 'Si 

1969 '■      400 

1980 — :::  200 

Thus,  there  are  now  only  400,000  dairy 
farms  in  this  country.  Pour-nfths  of  the 
dairy  farms  operating  In  1950  have  gone 
out  of  business.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture considers  that  in  1980  there  will 
be  only  one-tenth  as  many  dairy  farms 
as  there  were  in  1950. 

This  contraction  has  not  simply  been 
a  consolidation  of  dairy  herds  into  larger 
farms.  The  niunber  of  milk  cows  on  VS. 
farms  has  also  been  declining  sharply. 
In  1950,  there  were  almost  22  million  milk 
cows  on  American  dairy  farms.  By  1970, 
this  number  had  decreased  by  nearly  10 
million  cows  to  a  total  of  12.5  million.  By 
1980,  milk  cows  on  farms  are  expected 
to  decrease  by  another  one-third  or  some 
4  miUion  cows,  to  a  total  of  8  or  9  million. 

Decreases  in  cow  numbers  have  been 
offset  in  part  by  increases  in  milk  pro- 
duction per  cow.  Thus  the  decreases  In 
numbers  of  farms  and  cows  does  not  al- 
ways mean  an  absolute  reduction  in  milk 
production.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
downtrends  in  nimibers,  offsetting  In- 
creases in  efficiency  have  tempered  its 
impact  upon  output.  Yet  efficiency  gains 
are  Increasingly  hard  to  come  by.  As  the 
number  of  cows  decreases,  capacity  to 
maintain  aggregate  output  becomes  more 
difficult.  Dairy  cows  cannot  be  replaced 
quickly  and  inexpensively  and  it  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  increase  output  per 
cow. 

All  of  these  factors  are  reflected  in 
the  steady  downward  trend  of  milk  pro- 
duction during  recent  years.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  1970  milk  produc- 
tion of  117.4  billion  px)imds  was  no  high- 
er than  the  production  level  of  1950— 
despite  the  expansion  of  the  American 
economy.  Moreover,  annual  production  of 
milk  has  declined  from  the  1964  high 
of  127  billion  pounds  by  approximately 
10  billion  pounds  In  the  past  6  years.  The 
following  table  illustrates  the  declining 
trend  in  milk  production  since  1960: 

MILK  PRODUCTION  AND  PER  CAPITA  MILK  PRODUCTION 
(UNITED  STATES  1960-70) 


Total  tnllK       Per  uplta  milk 

production  production 

(million  pounds)  (pounds) 


Year: 


1960 123,109 

1961 125,707 

1962 126,251 

1963 125.202 

1964 126,%7 

1965 124,173 

1966 ..  119,892 

1967 118,769 

1968 117,234 

1969 116,345 

1970 117,436 


681 
684 
676 
661 
661 
638 
609 
597 
583 
573 
572 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  In- 
tend to  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  our  dairy 
Industry   decline   into  oblivion.   Unless 
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dairy  price  supports  are  set  at  a  level 
high  enough  to  guarantee  90  percent  of 
parity,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  In- 
viting.        ^^^^^^^^ 

GOVERNOR  DUNN  OF  TENNESSEE 
URGES  PRESIDENT  NIXON  TO  RE- 
LEASE FUNDS  APPROPRIATED 
PORTVA 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OT  TXNNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  recently  called  on  the  President  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
release  appropriations  by  the  Congress 
for  construction  by  the  Termessee  Valley 
Authority  of  the  Normandy  and  Colum- 
bia Dams  in  the  TVA  system.  I  liave 
spoken  to  Director  Shultz  of  the  OMB 
concerning  the  need  for  these  funds — 
especially  in  view  of  current  economic 
conditions  and  the  administration  ad- 
vocacy of  full-employment  at  this  time. 

In  this  connection  I  was  pleased  re- 
cently to  note  in  the  Tennessee  press  that 
Gov.  Winfield  Dunn  of  Tennessee,  a  Re- 
publican, has  called  on  President  Nixon 
to  release  the  $4.3  million  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  these  projects  on  the 
Upper  Duck  River  in  Tennessee.  These 
funds  have  been  frozen  and  impounded 
by  the  Bureau  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et by  administrative  action. 

I  welcome  Governor  Dunn's  support  of 
my  position  on  this  most  important  mat- 
ter. I  commend  the  (jovernor  for  his 
helpfulness  and  cooi>eration  In  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Governor  Dunn,  in  his  letter  to  the 
President,  said: 

Let  me  respectfully  recommend,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  these  funds  be  released  so  that 
this  well-conceived  and  most  needed  project 
can  really  get  off  the  ground.  I  would  per- 
sonally appreciate  your  serious  considera- 
tion of  this  request. 

Commenting  on  the  Governor's  state- 
ment, the  Tullahoma  News  and  Guardian 
charged  that  the  Bureau  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  exceeded  Its  au- 
thority in  impounding  f  imds  for  TVA  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject,  I  place  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  herewith: 

The  editorial  follows: 
IProm   the   Tullahoma    (Tenn.)    News   and 
Guardian,  March  6,  1971] 
Thk  Oovebnor  Helps 

Gov.  Wlnfleld  Dunn  has  Joined  Rep.  Joe 
L.  Evlns  In  urging  President  Nixon  to  release 
funds  to  permit  work  to  be  started  on  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  dams  at  Normandy 
and  Coliunbla. 

We  hope  now  that  Senators  Howard  Baker 
Jr.  and  BUI  Brock  will  raise  their  voices  as 
weU  on  behalf  of  a  needed  project  for  this 
region  and  against  the  dangerous  growing 
power  of  the  executive  branch  to  hold  up 
spending  of  funds  duly  authorized  by  the 
Congress. 

The  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  upper  Duck 
River  vaUey  should  go  to  Gov.  Dunn  for  a 
forthright  sUtement  to  the  President,  which 
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caUed  the  dams  "weU  conceived  and  most 
needed,"  and  for  his  request  that  funds  be 
made  available  to  permit  an  immediate  work 
start  in  accordance  with  a  congressional  man- 
date. Our  two  senators,  since  they  are  of  the 
same  party  as  the  President  and  thus  part 
of  bis  administration  In  many  ways,  aiso  can 
play  a  key  role  In  getting  the  project  going. 

The  seriousness  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Ck)ngress  and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  been  emphasized  by  crltl- 
clsm  from  prominent  senators,  who  have 
charged,  as  Rep.  Evlns  did  last  week,  that 
the  White  House  budgetary  review  staff  is 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  its  coordinating 
authority  by  holding  up  more  than  $8  billion 
in  funds  voted  by  both  houses  of  Oongress. 

Sen.  John  Sparkman  of  Alabama  called 
the  actions  "a  serious  breach  of  faith  with 
Congress,"  whUe  another  respected  legisla- 
tor. Sen.  Sam  Ervln  of  North  (Carolina,  criti- 
cized "the  use  of  the  lmp>ouiidlng  practice 
to  avoid  or  nullify  congressional  Intent. 

This  misuse  of  spending  management  is 
affecting,  not  only  the  Duck  dams,  but  hous- 
ing and  pubUc  works  programs  throughout 
the  nation  that  could  make  a  difference  in 
alleviating  widespread  employment. 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  for  our  two 
senators  to  raise  their  voices,  for  the  good 
of  this  area  and  for  the  nation  generaUy. 


"THE  SELLING  OP  THE  PENTAGON" 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  Aaron  R.  Elnf  rank  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Post  which 
was  highly  critical  of  the  C^S  TV  special, 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  This  fact, 
In  Itself,  is  not  remarkable.  Nor  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Post  published  that  letter  on 
March  2,  1971.  Many  people  have  writ- 
ten to  the  Post  condemning  the  program 
and  several  have  been  published. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  inci- 
dent is  that  Mr.  Einf rank  can  be  consid- 
ered an  expert  in  the  field  of  journalism 
and,  therefore,  highly  qualified  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  bad  report- 
ing. Mr.  Einfrank  is  the  Washington  bu- 
reau chief  of  the  Toronto  Telegram.  He 
is  also  the  former  Moscow  bureau  chief 
for  that  newspaper. 

In  view  of  his  expertise  in  the  field  of 
Journalism  and  his  experience  in  deter- 
mining what  Is  impartial  reporting  and 
what  is  biased  propaganda,  I  am  submit- 
ting, for  the  Information  and  edification 
of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Einfrank's  letter  to 
the  Post  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

"Selling  of  the  Pentagon" 

Your  reporter,  William  C.  Woods,  in  his 
story  (Feb.  26)  on  the  public  reaction  to 
CBS  Reports'  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
writes  off  public  criticism  of  this  show  by 
saying  that  "the  (telephone)  calls  were 
largely  critical  as  though  viewers  were  out- 
raged by  a  news  team  delivering  news  in- 
stead of  propaganda." 

I  would  offer  that  the  criticism  expressed 
in  these  phone  calls  is  based  on  a  different 
premise:  that  many  viewers  felt  as  I  did  that 
the  show  was  purely  anti-Pentagon  propa- 
ganda of  an  outrageously  biased  and  dis- 
honest nature.  The  same  criticism  might  be 
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leveled  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Woods'  story. 

Perhaps  one  way  to  solve  the  problem 
would  be  for  the  respective  organizations  of 
Messrs.  Mudd  and  Woods  to  post  them  to 
Moscow.  Then  perhaps  these  gentlemen 
would  vmderstand  why  a  Pentagon  is  a  neces- 
sity for  free  people  and  why  the  Pentagon 
must  maintain  informational  and  other 
links  with  the  free  people  It  defends. 

Aaron  R.  E^infrank. 

Washington. 


FREEDOM— OUR   HERITAGE 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its 
ladles  auxiliary  conduct  a  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest.  This  year  over  400,- 
000  school  students  participated  in  the 
contest  competing  for  the  five  scholar- 
ships awarded.  The  winning  speech  from 
South  Carolina  was  delivered  by  an  at- 
tractive, talented  yoimg  lady  from  my 
hometown  of  Rock  Hill,  S.C,  Miss  Susan 
Tibbets.  While  Susan  did  not  win  the  na- 
tional contest,  she  is  a  top  winner  in  my 
book  and  her  speech  is  worthy  of  study 
and  consideration  by  Americans  of  all 
ages. 

I  insert,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  speech  of  Miss  Tibbets  in  the 
Record : 

Frebdom — Our  Hxritagk 
(By  Miss  Susan  Tibbets) 

This  nation,  our  America,  Is  unique  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  It  did  not  grow 
by  accident  or  by  conquest,  but  was  care- 
fully constructed,  principle  upon  principle, 
by  the  founding  fathers.  They  passed  on  to 
us  their  masterpiece  of  building — our  herit- 
age of  freedom. 

Our  heritage  is  passed  on  to  us,  a  legacy 
which  carries  with  It  no  responsibility,  to 
be  used  or  neglected  as  we  please.  Or  is  It? 
As  In  Jesus's  parable  of  the  talents  entrusted 
to  the  servants,  the  neglected  gift  gains 
nothing.  Our  forefathers  bequeathed  to  us 
their  most  precious  possession  to  hold  In 
trust  for  later  generations.  Unless  we  have 
Increased  our  Inheritance  when  we  are 
called  to  account  for  it,  we  become  like  the 
unworthy  servant;  we  will  have  betrayed  the 
trust  of  our  ancestors  and  cheated  our  own 
descendants.  The  hidden  talent  benefited 
no  one;  neither  does  freedom,  taken  for 
granted,  grow.  Instead,  It  tarnishes  and  loses 
its  value.  To  make  the  best  use  of  any  her- 
itage, one  must  protect  It  and  nurture  It 
In  order  for  It  to  survive  and  grow.  It  is  the 
responslblUty  of  every  citizen  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  protect  that  legacy  for  which  men 
died— and  are  dying  yet.  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, Bunker  Hill,  Valley  Forge,  and  York- 
town  were  not  the  end  of  the  American 
fight  for  freedom.  Even  today  Americans  are 
defending  the  Ideals  of  freedom  at  Phnom 
Penh — the  Mekong  Delta — yet  most  citizens 
take  their  inheritance  for  granted,  not  p>aus- 
Ing  to  realize  that  It  is  precious  and  rare; 
for  in  what  other  country  exists  so  valuable 
a  heritage?  And  in  how  many  countries  is 
repression  and  tyranny  the  only  birthright? 
Our  herltfige  was  created  because  men  cared 
and  were  concerned  with  providing  their 
fellow-cltlzens  with  a  life  without  repres- 
sion. Can  we  do  less  than  o\ir  forefathers 
for  the  cause  of  liberty?  Without  the  care 
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and  concern  from  which  It  was  bom,  fro*- 

dom  will  die.  And  If  we  do  not  provide  tlie 
oaxetul  attention  to  freedom's  growth,  who 
<rlU?  Freedom  Is  a  legacy  to  ectch  of  us  as 
an  Individual;  It  Is  therefore  the  responsi- 
bility of  every  citizen  to  protect  and  Increase 
his  own  Inheritance. 

Freedom  is  the  right  to  do  whatever  we 
want  without  regard  to  any  consideration 
other  than  our  Individual  desire.  Or  la  It? 
What  kind  of  society  would  we  have  tf  every- 
one followed  his  IncUnatlons  without  regard 
to  the  rights  of  others?  At  best,  chaos  would 
reign;  at  worst,  tyrants  would  come  to  power. 
When  the  long-standing  Roman  E^mplre  be- 
gan to  crumble,  the  foreign  provinces  were 
abandoned.  A  bewildered  Britain  was  among 
the  forgotten  possessions.  No  longer  did  the 
power  of  Rome  enforce  laws.  Each  man  was 
totally  free  from  any  sort  of  restraint.  This 
unlimited  freedom  catapulted  Britain  Into 
the  Dark  Ages,  a  time  of  anarchy  and  fear. 
On  today's  college  campuses  some  people 
feel  that  they  are  above  all  laws  and  regula- 
tions. They  protest.  They  march.  They  dis- 
rupt classes.  They  riot.  They  deny  to  all  oth- 
ers the  freedoms  that  they,  supposedly,  are 
demonstrating  for.  Confusion  reigns  su- 
premely. When  JuUus  Caesar  took  the  law 
Into  his  own  hands  by  crossing  the  Rubicon 
In  defiance  of  commands  from  his  superiors, 
he  took  the  first  step  on  a  road  that  led  him 
to  the  dictatorship  of  Rome.  This  one  viola- 
tion of  regulation  led  to  one  man's  absolute 
power  over  the  known  world.  The  Commu- 
nist Revolution  plunged  the  vast  land  of 
China  Into  a  period  of  lawlessness.  There  was 
only  one  hope  for  regulation  of  the  chaotic 
conditions — a  strong  leader.  Chairman  Mao 
came  to  power  and  proved  himself  to  be 
strong — strong  enough  to  remain  in  complete 
power  for  decades,  strong  enough  to  Impose 
his  very  thoughts  on  a  large  proportion  of 
the  world's  population.  While  each  of  us 
must  carefully  guard  and  preserve  his  own 
rights,  he  must  also  take  pains  not  to  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  of  others;  for  their 
rights,  as  well  as  his  own,  are  bovmd  up  In 
the  total  fabric  of  freedom.  If  he  destroys 
the  slightest  freedom  of  another,  he  also 
destroys  a  bit  of  his  own.  In  the  words  of 
John  Donne: 

Mo  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself;  Every 
man  Is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  a  part  of  the 
main.  Any  man's  death  diminishes  me  be- 
cause I  am  Involved  in  Mankind. 

No  man's  freedom  Is  safe  If  one  man's  free- 
dom Is  denied.  Every  citizen  must  assume  the 
responslblUty  of  ensuring  the  basic  rights 
of  all  men. 

The  heritage  of  freedom  Is  a  legacy  to  us 
all.  It  concerns  each  of  us  personally  and 
all  of  us  as  a  nation.  We  must  guard  and 
care  for  both  our  individual  rights  and  the 
rights  of  all  citizens,  for  these  basic  priv- 
ileges are  our  Inheritance.  This  legacy  is  not 
yours  alone,  nor  does  it  belong  solely  to  me. 
It  belongs  to  us  all — Our  Heritage  of  Free- 
dom. 


REORGANIZATION  TIMELY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   ICINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  how  pleased  I  am  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  provided  us  vrtth  such  a  thor- 
ough and  logical  executive  reorganiza- 
tion proposal  based  on  the  purposes  of 
Federal  Oovemment.  It  is  indeed  timely. 

Each  year  there  are  more  Americans. 
Approximately  2  million  more.  And  that 
means  each  year  our  old  ways  of  serving 
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the  public  and  their  needs  become  less 
effective. 

We  all  know  that  international  agen- 
cies criticize  American  consumption  of 
the  world's  natural  resources.  What  we 
perhaps  do  not  realize  is  how  rapidly  we 
are  devouring,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
wasting  the  vital  natural  resources  of 
our  own  land. 

Today  the  average  American  is  using 
25  tons  of  basic  materials  each  year. 
ITiis  Is  excluding  air  and  water.  And, 
more  important,  this  usage  is  climbing 
by  a  ton  a  year.  If  this  trend  continues, 
in  10  years  we  will  be  using  twice  as  much 
energy,  in  18  years  we  will  be  using  twice 
&s  much  water,  and  in  22  years  twice  as 
much  metal. 

We  cannot  start  too  soon  to  plan  to 
replenish  these  supplies  where  possible 
and  to  find  new  sources  of  energy,  wa- 
ter, and  metals. 

I  urge  the  prompt  consideration  of  leg- 
islation to  establish  a  Natural  Resources 
Department  to  coordinate  Government 
programs  for  consumption,  conservation, 
and  enjoyment  of  our  natural  resources. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD 
MESSAGE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Karl  von 
Clausewitz  said  in  1830: 

Now,  this  Improvement  from  without  can 
be  nothing  else  than  a  change  in  political  re- 
lations; either  new  alliances  spring  up  In 
favor  of  the  defender  or  old  ones  directed 
against  him  coU{^>se.  This  is,  therefore,  the 
aim  of  the  defender.  In  case  his  weakness 
does  not  permit  him  to  think  of  any  impor- 
tant counterstroke. 

The  above  would  seem  to  be  the  major 
premise  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  outlined  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  recent  state  of  the  world 
message.  The  goal  of  partnership  is 
basically  a  hope  that  our  allies  will  in  the 
future  be  able  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  advances  of  the  world  Communist 
movement,  as  we  are  no  longer  going  to 
attempt  to  directly  contain  Communist 
expansion  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 
The  containment  policy  adopted  in  1947 
is  a  recognized  failure,  as  it  logically  had 
to  be  since  it  ceded  to  the  enemy  not  only 
a  secure  rear  area,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  colonies,  but  at  the  same  time  allowed 
them  to  initiate  conflicts  at  the  time, 
place,  and  level  of  their  own  choosing. 

Instead  of  recognizing  this  failure  as 
a  call  to  adopt  a  forward  strategy  de- 
signed to  emancipate  the  areas  under 
Communist  totalitarian  rule,  we  are 
slowly  retreating  and  hoping  to  pick  up 
and  strengthen  allies  on  the  rearward 
march.  In  order  to  console  ourselves  as 
we  retreat  from  greatness,  new  words 
and  concepts  have  been  developed  to 
smooth  the  slide  downhill.  Soviet  gains, 
like  those  recently  made  in  Chile,  Libya, 
Somalia,  and  so  forth,  are  now  put  under 
the  category  of  diversity  rather  than  free 
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world  loss.  The  prevailing  illusion  is  that 
a  generation  of  peace  can  be  evoked  by 
something  less  than  American  superiority 
in  all  fields.  The  cold  war  era  has  seen 
America  decline  from  a  position  of  global 
spremacy  to  that  of  the  other  great 
power.  The  cold  war  is  neither  over,  nor 
is  this  decUne  to  be  reversed.  What  fol- 
lows is  a  very  brief  elaboration  of  some 
parts  of  the  President's  message. 

SOUTHEAST   ASIA 

The  President  attempts  to  make  a  case 
for  not  seeking  a  military  victory.  He  Is 
unsuccessful.  The  fruits  of  military  ac- 
tivity designed  to  eliminate  the  enemy's 
power  to  wage  aggressive  war  have  al- 
ready been  shown  by  the  excellent  and 
successful  allied  thnists  into  enemy  held 
areas  of  Cambodia  and  now  into  the 
enemy  held  areas  of  Laos.  These  opera- 
tions have  saved  lives  and  significantly 
interfered  with  the  enemy's  ability  to 
carry  on  the  war  as  he  wishes.  The  same 
results  would  be  achieved  on  a  greater 
scale  by  directing  certain  types  of  mili- 
tary activity  against  the  base  from  which 
the  enemy  is  striking.  One  extremely 
efficacious  and  low-cost  approach  which 
the  administration  is  continuing  to  study, 
would  be  a  naval  blockade  of  Haiphong 
Harbor,  through  which  flow  practically 
all  of  the  materials  needed  by  the  enemy 
to  carry  on  the  war. 

NATO 

Our  military  policy  toward  Western 
Europe  is  the  one  vaguely  hopeful  state- 
ment of  intent  in  the  message.  Since 
NATO  has  never  been  able  to  muster 
more  than  about  26  divisions  to  hold  an 
area  stretching  from  Finland  to  the 
Caucasus  border  of  Turkey,  while  the 
Soviets  and  Warsaw  Pact  can  mobilize  up 
to  a  hundred  divisions  and  concentrate 
them  on  a  small  front,  the  President  has 
recognized  the  vital  need  for  both  tacti- 
cal and  strategic  nuclear  capabilities  on 
hand  in  Europe. 

AFKICA 

The  United  States  will  continue  ac- 
tivities directed  toward  forcing  the  pro- 
Western  sectors  of  Africa  to  confonn 
with  policies  which  are  completely  unac- 
ceptable to  them.  We  will  continue  the 
embargo  agsdnst  Rhodesia  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly dependent  on  Soviet  sources  of 
strategic  chrome  ore  by  denying  Ameri- 
can firms  access  to  Rhodesia's  vast  de- 
posits and  also  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  since  the  embargo  went  into  effect 
in  1967  the  Soviets  have  doubled  their 
prices  to  us.  We  will  continue  to  deny 
arms  to  South  Africa  and  discourage 
American  investment  in  the  South  Afri- 
can protectorate  of  Southwest  Africa. 
We  will  also  continue  to  deny  arma- 
ments to  the  Portuguese  for  use  in  de- 
fense of  their  African  territories  of 
Guinea,  Angola,  and  Mozambique  against 
Communist  led  and  supplied  insurgents. 

This  is  all  done  in  the  name  of  criteria 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  applied  to  other 
sectors  of  the  world.  The  President  is 
planning  to  vastly  increase  trade, 
guarantee  American  investments,  and 
extend  credit  to  places  like  Rumania 
where  there  is  no  political  freedom  what- 
soever. 
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LATIN    AMERICA 

Although  the  President  says  that  he 
would  prefer  governments  in  this  area 
which  are  based  on  democratic  princi- 
ples, when  a  nation  like  Chile  goes  over 
to  the  Soviet  camp  we  do  nothing  about 
It.  This  is  known  as  "accommodating  di- 
versity" in  the  new  American  foreign 
policy  lexicon.  It  is  said  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  But  how 
it  can  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Soviets  to  have  a 
nuclear  submarine  base  in  Cuba  and  a 
possible  Soviet  naval  base  in  Valparaiso, 
Chile,  which  would  give  the  Soviet  subs 
coverage  of  our  West  Coast  as  the  base  in 
Cuba  does  our  East,  is  not  elaborated 
upon. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  spirit 
of  determination  revealed  In  the  allied 
thrusts  into  enemy-held  areas  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  is  not  reflected  in  most 
of  the  areas  of  foreign  policy  outlined 
in  the  State  of  the  World  message.  Eas- 
ing tensions  and  defense  are  not  com- 
patible concepts  when  there  is  an  avowed 
and  powerful  enemy  seeking  to  extend 
his  dominion  over  the  entire  planet.  We 
must  not  tie  our  star  to  diversity  and 
sacrifice  our  essential  security. 
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A  NATIONWIDE  EMERGENCY 
PHONE  NUMBER:  911 


BIRMINGHAM.  ALA.,  EARNS  "ALL 
AMERICA  CITY"  TITLE 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
has  long  held  the  spotlight  as  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  centers  of  trucking,  rail- 
road, and  industrial  activity.  The  38th 
largest  metropolitan  area  in  the  country. 
Birmingham  is  also  considered  the  fourth 
largest  metropolitan  market  in  the 
Southeast. 

Often  referre<'.  to  as  the  "youngest  of 
the  world's  great  cities",  the  Birming- 
ham area  population  is  well  over  650.000 
persons. 

Last  week,  the  impressive  credentials 
of  this  proud  city  received  additional 
recognition  when  Birmingham  was  se- 
lected one  of  11  winners  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  and  Look  magazine 
All  America  City  Contest. 

Earning  an  "All  America  City"  title 
was  not  an  easy,  overnight  achievement 
for  Birmingham.  For  years,  the  stigma  of 
a  city  torn  by  racial  strife  hindered 
Birmingham's  reputation  as  a  progres- 
sive com-munity.  Concerted  effort  by 
many  Birmingham  citizens,  however,  has 
served  to  erase  this  obstacle  with  the  re- 
sult that  people  of  all  creeds  and  nation- 
alities have  closed  ranks  to  help  Bir- 
mingham to  earn  this  national  honor. 

Having  been  bom  and  raised  in  Bir- 
mingham, I  feel  especially  proud  of  the 
fact  that  this  vigorous,  hard  working 
Southern  community  has  been  chosen  'x) 
share  such  a  distinction  along  with  10 
other  American  cities. 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able J.  Edward  Rottsh,  oiu*  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Indiana,  is  the  author 
of  legislation  which  if  passed  is  destined 
to  save  lives  of  innocent  victims  of  crime 
in  this  coimtry  as  well  as  victims  of  ac- 
cidents. 

Mr.  RousH  has  proposed  that  "911"  be 
the  emergency  number  for  America  so 
that  wherever  you  might  be  In  this  Na- 
tion, dialing  those  three  digits  would  con- 
nect you  immediately  with  emergency 
service. 

Congressman  Roush  is  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  every  one  of  us  for  his  clear 
and  incisive  thinking  with  respect  to 
this  matter. 

On  March  7,  1971.  at  the  fifth  annual 
Conference  of  Regions^  Councils.  Con- 
gressman Roush  delivered  the  following 
remarks.  They  are  indeed  words  of  wis- 
dom: 

Otnt  Emergencies  Runneth  Over 
(By  Congressman  J.  Edward  Roush) 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be  here 
today  and  to  participate  in  this  panel.  I 
hope  I  can  clearly  indicate  to  you  the  reasons 
why  I  have  supported  "911"  as  the  single, 
nationwide,  emergency  telephone  number 
and  how  this  came  about.  In  the  process,  I 
also  hope  I  can  ignite  a  slmUar  interest  in 
some  of  you  and  that  you  wlU  carry  this 
back  to  your  local  communities  and  regions. 

Three  years  ago.  the  TODAY  SHOW  de- 
pleted what  they  called  a  "horrible  fantasy" 
showing  what  could  happen  in  an  area 
that  had  a  niunber  of  emergency  telephone 
reporting  numbers  when,  as  Joe  Oaraglola 
put  it,  "fate  really  decides  to  sock  it  to  you". 
And  it  went  like  this: 

"Suppose  a  madman  breaks  into  your  home 
and  shoots  you  In  the  leg.  Now  this  startles 
you  and  you  drop  your  cigarette  on  the  sofa, 
setting  it  aflre.  Calmly,  you  call  an  ambulance 
for  yourself,  the  fire  department  for  the  burn- 
ing sofa,  and  the  police  to  take  away  the  mad- 
man. But  wait,  in  the  excitement,  your  dog 
runs  into  the  street  and  is  killed  by  a  car. 
The  car  goes  out  of  control,  knocks  over 
several  trash  cans  and  a  flre  hydrant.  The 
trash  clogs  the  sewer  entrance  and  the  water 
begins  backing  up  into  yovir  cellar.  Groggy 
but  game,  you  caU  the  animal  collection  peo- 
ple to  take  away  the  dog,  the  Water  Depart- 
ment to  fix  that  hydrant,  and  the  Sewer  De- 
partmect  to  unclog  that  sewer.  Now  you  are 
undecided  as  to  who  will  take  care  of  the 
overturned  trash  cans,  so  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  you  call  both  the  trash  and  the  garbage 
people  and  the  street  cleaners.  And  oh  yes, 
you'd  better  caU  another  ambulance  for  the 
people  in  that  car. 

"Now,  things  are  so  bad  that  the  madman 
Is  more  depressed  than  you  are  and  he  threat- 
ens to  kill  himself.  So  stUl  holding  on  to  the 
tourniquet  on  your  wounded  leg.  you  dial  the 
emergency  Mental  Health  Service  and  you 
ask  them  to  come  to  talk  him  out  of  it.  But 
he  won't  listen;  he  takes  poison.  Now  you 
have  to  caU  the  Poison  Control  Center.  The 
whole  thing  has  been  Just  too  much  for  your 
old  aunt  who  chooses  this  moment  to  have  a 
very  bad  asthma  attack.  That  means  caUlng 
the  Health  Emergency  Information  Service 
and  maybe  another  ambulance  becavise  the 
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two  you  already  called  are  getting  pretty 
crowded  by  this  time. 

"But  you  can  now  relax  because  you  have 
run  out  of  emergency  numbers  and  nothing 
more  can  happten  to  you." 

This  account  may  sound  like  a  sequence 
from  LAUGH-IN,  but  I  actually  had  a  letter 
from  constituent  several  years  ago  which 
described  an  equaUy  harrowing  experience 
when  the  lady's  lawn  caught  on  fire  and  she 
was  unable  to  locate  her  bifocals.  The  situ- 
ation from  the  TODAY  SHOW  Is  laughable, 
because  it  is  ridiculous.  However,  the  events 
described  are  not  ridiculous  in  that  they 
never  happen.  What  Is  ridiculous,  is  the  fact 
that  the  most  advanced  technological  society 
in  the  world  provides  the  average  citizen  with 
such  an  archaic,  duplicated  maze  of  tele- 
phone numbers  when  emergencies  occur. 

Thcee  of  us  who  8upp>ort  the  Implementa- 
tion of  "911"  as  the  single,  nationwide  emer- 
gency number,  believe  that  this  simple,  easily 
remembered  three  digit  phone  number,  may 
Just  be  the  answer.  And  since  I  am  not  a 
recent  convert  to  this  belief.  It  gives  me 
special  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and  to 
listen  to  the  reports  of  city  ofltcials  whose 
communities  are  now  actually  functioning 
on  "911".  Pour  years  ago  when  this  all  began, 
I  would  have  said  that  the  progress  that  has 
now  been  made  could  not  be  accomplished. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  would  have  been 
wrong. 

So  first.  I  would  like  to  teU  you  a  little 
bit  about  my  own  experiences,  the  genesis 
of  my  own  belief  In  "911". 

My  personal  interest  In  this  issue  goes 
back  to  1967  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee. 
My  sub-committee  assignments  were  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology,  Science  Re- 
search and  Development.  This  Committee  ap- 
pointment predisposed  me  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  and  support  the  application  of  new 
technology.  Improved  technology,  new  scien- 
tific information  to  solving  the  everyday 
needs  of  the  average  American  citizen.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  development  of  the 
space  program,  I  watched  abstract  informa- 
tion become  concrete  Instruments,  equip- 
ment, and  vehicles  for  space  travel.  I  also 
observed  the  new  medical  and  technical  in- 
ventions that  resulted,  which  served  the 
practical  interests  of  earth  men.  And,  of 
course,  communications  technology  was  and 
Is  an  Important  part  of  the  whole  space 
program. 

Also,  in  1967,  the  crime  Issue  was  para- 
mount, and  in  that  year,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Laws  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  Issued  a  multi-volume 
report  on  the  nature,  the  Incidence  of 
crime,  and  crime  jwevention  and  control  in 
America.  Noting  the  "bewildering  array  of 
police  telephone  numbers",  the  Task  Force 
Report  on  Science  and  Technology  recocn- 
mended  a  technological  Improvement: 

"Wherever  practical,  a  single  number 
should  be  established,  at  least  within  a 
metropolitan  area  and  preferably  over  the 
entire  United  States,  comparable  to  the  tele- 
phone company's  long-distance  information 
number." 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
also  expressed  concern  over  the  need  for  an 
adequate   emergency   reporting   system. 

That  same  Task  Force  Commission  Report 
on  Science  and  Technology  discussed  in  some 
depth,  the  Importance  of  "response  time"; 
that  lapse  of  time  between  the  occurrence 
of  a  crime  and  the  arrival  of  officers  on  the 
scene.  The  faster  the  police  arrive,  or  the 
shorter  the  response  time,  the  more  Ukely  an 
arrest  will  be  made. 

As  Mr.  Louis  Mayo  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice noted  at  a  Conference  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment, "We  know  that  once  the  criminal  leaves 
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the  acene  of  the  crime,  the  probability  that 
he'll  ever  be  apprehended  Is  very  small.'' 

The  Indisputable  conclusion  Is  that  the 
faster  a  person  who  sees  a  crime  or  suffers 
one  calls  the  police,  and  gets  the  right  pre- 
cinct, the  greater  the  possibility  of  arrest. 
This  In  t\iin  acts  as  a  preventative  as  well  as 
a  control  on  crime  after  it  has  transpired, 
for  the  offender  can  assume  that  he  or  she 
win  be  arrested. 

Putting  together  my  Interest  in  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  scientific  know-how 
with  the  communications  need  in  the  crime 
field,  I  began  to  ponder  what  could  be  done. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  American  citizen 
shoiild  have  access  to  a  simple,  easily  remem- 
bered, short  telephone  number  for  reporting 
emergencies;  a  nimiber  to  be  used  anytime, 
anywhere,  by  old  and  young;  a  number  not 
Just  for  crime,  but  fire,  and  poison,  and  other 
health  emergencies.  London,  England  has 
had  such  a  number,  "999",  since  1937.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  a  single  universal,  emer- 
gency number,  with  no  more  than  three  dig- 
its, would  take  care  of  the  special  problems 
of  travelers  and  children.  It  would  resolve 
the  problem  of  finding  emergency  numbers 
for  those  who  cannot  read,  either  because 
they  are  illiterate,  blind  or  dependent  upon 
glasses  which  are  not  immediately  available. 
It  would  also  solve  the  problem  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  which  agency  to  contact,  for  ex- 
ample, the  police  or  ambulance  in  the  case 
of  a  drowning?  It  would  solve  the  problem 
of  panic  which  results  In  confusion  and  re- 
duces the  average  person's  ability  to  handle 
the  necessary  details  of  summoning  assist- 
ance. 

I  brought  the  problem  to  the  attention  of 
Bell  Telephone  through  Indiana  Bell.  I  asked 
them  what  could  be  done,  could  we  not  have 
a  simple  emergency  nvmiber  like  the  infor- 
mation number,  411?  At  first,  as  Mr.  Shepsu-d 
will  relate,  although  he  was  not  present  at 
those  conversations,  officials  at  AT  &  T  told 
me  that  dialing  "O"  for  Operator  was  the 
fastest,  surest,  and  moet  effective  method  for 
reporting  emergencies.  Well,  If  we  can  send 
men  to  the  moon,  and  now  they  can  even 
talk  with  the  President  from  the  lunar  sur- 
face, it  seemed  and  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  be  able  to  offer  the  American  citi- 
zen something  better  than  a  long  wait  for  the 
Operator  to  answer,  take  the  Information, 
hunt  the  proper  agency,  relay  the  call,  or 
the  information.  I  do  not  blame  the  Opera- 
tor, but  emergency  calls  constitute  a  minor 
fraction  of  about  1%  of  their  work,  about 
40,000  out  of  some  14  million  dally.  They  sim- 
ply cannot  be  expected  to  move  as  fast  as 
someone  trained  especially  for  emergencies. 

So  I  persisted.  Besides  acting  as  an  advo- 
cate, I  also  pursued  this  issue  as  a  legislator. 
In  May  of  1967,  I  Introduced  legislation  stat- 
ing that  It  was  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  have  a  uniform, 
emergency  nationwide  telephone  number. 

Meanwhile,  unbeknownst  to  me,  Conunls- 
sioner  Lee  Loevlnger,  Defense  Commissioner 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
had  also  begun  to  question  and  to  push  for 
a  solution. 

Leaving  out  a  lot  of  details,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  in  Janiiary  of  1968,  AT  &  T  an- 
nounced that  they  would  provide  a  single, 
nationwide,  emergency,  3  digit  number.  This 
could  be  provided  as  quickly  as  communities 
decided  that  they  wished  to  go  over  to  the 
new  number,  "911".  AT  &  T  would  bear  the 
main  burden  of  the  cost,  estimated  at  some 
$50,000,000.  After  this  welcome  announce- 
ment. I  re-Introduced  my  bill  to  specify 
"911"  as  the  single,  nationwide,  emergency 
number. 

My  home  town  of  Huntington,  Indiana, 
population,  18,000,  was  the  first  in  the  Bell 
System  to  adopt  "911"  and  I  was  there  to 
niake  the  first  call  from  the  Indiana  Bell 
Telephone  Company  to  the  Huntington 
Police  Department,  which  received  that  call 
on  a  specially  installed  red  telephone. 
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But  that  Is  ancient  history.  Today,  108 
communities  already  have  "911"  and  that 
means  that  about  IS14  million  Americans 
are  now  enjoying  this  emergency  service. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  "911"  from  actual  experience  and  from 
the  symposiums  and  conferences  that  have 
been  conducted. 

The  record  of  success  is  Inspiring.  In  New 
York  City,  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Communications  Division,  New  Tork  City 
Police  Department  told  me  recently  that 
"  '911'  gives  the  citizen  access  to  the  police 
with  \inprecedented  speed".  He  went  on  to 
say  that  In  New  York  where  it  is  a  fire,  police, 
and  ambulance  number,  "It  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  great  successess  in  law  enforce- 
ment". 

The  Franklin  Institute  Research  Labora- 
tories with  the  National  Science  Foundation 
undertook  a  study  to  determine  If  a  need 
existed  for  a  single  emergency  telephone 
number  and  if  the  implementation  of  such 
a  system  were  feasible.  They  Issued  a  report 
In  March  of  1970.  The  report  noted  a  lengthy 
questionnaire  that  had  been  sent  to  a  select 
group  of  metropolitan  fire  and  p)oUce  chiefs, 
sheriffs,  poison  control  centers  and  small 
town  police  and  fire  chiefs.  The  results  were 
as  follows: 

"A  study  of  resjwnses  to  questionnaires 
and  discussions  with  persons  in  all  phases  of 
emergency  work  have  led  FTRL  to  conclude 
that  a  single  emergency  telephone  number  Is 
feasible  and  should  be  Implemented  nation- 
ally." 

Over  the  last  two  years,  the  National  Serv- 
ice to  Regional  Councils  has  sponsored  two 
outstanding  symposiums,  at  Chicago  and 
Omaha,  bringing  together  those  Inter- 
ested in  the  single,  emergency  number. 
These  Bimergency  Telephone  Communications 
Workshop  brought  out  many  of  the  problems 
and  also  a  lot  of  the  victories.  The  NSRC  also 
selected  6  pilot  regions  to  work  with,  and 
Washington,  D.C.  Is  one  of  these.  I  am  anx- 
ious to  see  the  Capitol  City  a  "Model  City" 
in  every  respect  and  I  think  the  adoption  of 
"911"  would  be  an  important  step  In  that 
direction.  I  do  know  that  discussions  are  well 
underway  and  I  expect  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan area  to  work  out  whatever  Juris- 
dictional problems  exist  In  the  near  future. 

I  think  the  Department  of  Justice  has  in- 
dicated a  real  Interest  In  "911",  as  would 
be  expected  after  the  President's  Commis- 
sion report.  They  have  been  willing  through 
their  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  to  help  fund  those  two 
symposiums,  and  another  symposium  In  1969, 
recogrnlzlng  and  analyzing  the  Importance  of 
response  time. 

I  was  especially  Interested  In  the  fact  that 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  In  his  Ban- 
quet Address  at  the  1970  Third  National 
Symposium  on  Law  Enforcement  Science  and 
Technology  clearly  endorsed  "911"  and  went 
on  to  Indicate  another  Important  use  It 
serves.  He  said: 

"One  of  the  major  problems  in  apprehend- 
ing offenders  Is  often  the  reluctance  of  ordi- 
nary citizens  to  come  forward  and  tell  what 
they  know.  The  Institute  Is  Interested  in  in- 
vestigating the  barriers  to  citizens  reporting 
of  crime.  It's  Interested  in  improving  citizen- 
reporting  systems  .  .  .  and  also  in  implement- 
ing the  nationwide  emergency  telephone 
number — 911.  That  number  U  already  In  use 
in  a  number  of  places  .  .  .  There's  no  question 
that  It  would  be  of  help  in  making  it  easier 
for  citizens  to  report  crimes  to  the  law  en- 
forcement agency  beet  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  situation." 

As  the  Attorney  General  indicated,  one  of 
the  problems  in  law  enforcement  is  that  of 
piersuading  citizens  to  report  crimes,  espe- 
cially those  that  they  simply  observe;  that 
do  not  happen  to  them.  The  simplicity  of 
"911"  can  be  expected  to  encourtige  citizen 
reporting  of  crime. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  I  have  been  on 
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what  I  call  a  "sabbatical"  from  the  Congress, 
brought  on  by  the  fact  that  I  was  redls- 
trlcted  in  the  midst  of  my  last  term  of  ofSce, 
and  had  to  run  against  an  incumbent  Con- 
gressman. However,  I  was  returned  to  the 
Congress  In  the  fall  elections  last  year.  One 
of  the  very  first  priorities  I  established,  was 
renewing  my  Interest  In  the  Nationwide  Im- 
plementation of  "911".  I  find  we  have  come 
a  long  way,  but  not  far  enough. 

In  this  Congress,  I  have  introduced  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  bill,  refiectlng  the  changes  in 
the  situation  since  1968-9.  On  February  10, 
1971  and  again  on  March  4,  1971,  with  40 
co-sponsors,  I  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

This  so-called  Safe  Streets  Act  sets  up 
funds,  primarily  for  the  states  to  allocate 
to  local  communities  to  improve  a  whole 
range  of  crime  prevention  and  control  ac- 
tivities. Projects  are  first  developed  and  pre- 
pared by  the  local  governments  and  adopted 
by  states,  then  Included  in  the  annual  state 
comprehensive  plan,  subject  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  review. 

Under  the  present  law,  it  might  be  possible 
for  funds  to  be  spent  to  encourage  the  im- 
plementation of  "911".  but  none  have  been  so 
far  and  so  I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  make  that  authorization  explicit. 

My  bUl  amends  the  Safe  Streets  Act  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  Improving  communications  procedures 
and  facilities  for  the  prompt  and  efficient 
dispatch  of  emergency  services.  The  bill  calls 
for  funding  of  $5,000,000  In  fiscal  1972  and 
$7,500,000  for  fiscal  1973. 

The  purpose  In  this  bill  is  not  to  actually 
shoulder  the  costs  of  setting  up  "911";  pro- 
viding money  for  additional  or  different  or 
coordinating  the  same  trunk  lines;  or  to 
physically  Install  "911"  in  a  community. 
Actually,  as  you  probably  know,  the  costs 
of  Implementing  "911"  Itself  are  very 
moderate.  In  Jackson,  Mississippi,  it  is  $100 
a  month;  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  $250 
a  month;  and  in  Suffolk  County,  New  York, 
there  is  an  actual  saving  of  $600  per  month, 
although  I  am  sure  this  is  not  typical.  In 
this  case,  centralization  eliminated  duplica- 
tion. However,  this  is  not  the  "911"  picture. 
In  many  cases,  communities  have  antiquated 
communications  systems  or  they  need  to 
better  coordinate  conununications  v/ithln 
agencies  or  among  agencies.  These  costs 
run  very  high.  Often  renovation  of  existing 
communications  facilities  were  needed  before 
the  community  became  Interested  in  "911", 
but  the  desire  to  adopt  "911"  sometimes 
brings  this  need  into  clearer  focus.  The  funds 
I  would  ear-mark  would  be  for  this  kind  of 
renovation,  coordination  of  existing  facilities 
to  make  the  adoption  of  "911"  possible  and 
most  effective. 

Indeed,  as  far  as  crime  is  concerned  (but 
the  same  is  true  of  other  emergencies) ,  there 
is  no  point  in  speeding  up  the  first  part  of 
"response  time",  namely  that  period  of  time 
between  the  incident  and  the  citizen  calling 
the  proper  agency,  If  then  there  is  a  long 
lapse  of  time  until  help  arrives,  the  lapse 
resulting  from  poor  inter  or  intra  agency 
communications  and  dispatch. 

Not  only  would  this  bill  I  propose  provide 
funds,  but  I  believe  It  also  expresses  a  na- 
tional concern  and  interest.  Allocating  money 
is  one  sure  way  of  indicating  priorities.  And 
it  Is  a  way  of  saying  that  in  the  United 
States  we  will  no  longer  neglect  tislng  our 
technology  to  help  the  average  citizen  in  the 
contlnous  fight  against  crime  and  fire  and 
health  emergencies. 

Certainly,  there  will  be  problems  for  you 
people  to  solve,  Jurisdictional  and  telephone 
exchange  problems.  I  have  not  emphasized 
these;  they  are  too  obvious  to  need  my 
elaboration.  But  in  this  matter  I  agree  with 
the  National  Service  to  Regional  Councils' 
Summary  Report  for  July,  1970: 
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If  "911"  Is  desirable  for  the  community, 
the  key  responsibility  of  emergency  agency 
officials  should  be  to  work  together  to  over- 
come these  problems.  If  "911"  Is  to  be  a 
service  to  the  citizen  and  not  to  the  agency, 
some  method  or  alternative  must  be  found 
to  achieve  implementation." 

Commissioner  Loevlnger  asked  whether  the 
"burden  of  coping  with  emergencies"  and  the 
"confusing  and  conflicting  complexity  of 
government  agencies"  should  be  imposed 
upon  the  public  or  the  agencies  established 
to  serve  the  public.  I  think  we  would  all 
agree  on  the  answer  to  that  rhetorical  ques- 
tion. 


DEFENSE  CHALLENGE  OF  THE  1970'S 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  Honorable  Durward  G.  Hall  of 
Missouri,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the 
Springfield,  Mc.  Rotary  Club. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  the  1970s,"  Congressman  Hall 
set  forth  In  clear  language  this  Nation's 
military  posture  as  compared  to  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  also  stressed  the 
Importance  of  continuing  a  strong,  de- 
fense related,  research  and  development 
program  so  as  to  maintain  the  superior 
technological  position  that  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  has  always 
held. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  offer  Con- 
gressman Hall's  remarks.  I  feel  that  they 
will  make  interesting  reading  and  T  com- 
mend them  to  your  attention: 

Challenge  of  the  I970's 

Just  a  few  short  months  ago  (last  Septem- 
ber to  be  exact)  I  participated  in  a  little 
publicized,  but  none-the-Iess  highly  impor- 
tant colloquy,  with  the  late  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services,  L. 
Mendel  Rivers. 

The  debate,  which  eventually  included  22 
Members  of  the  House,  served  to  lay  out  in 
the  clearest,  most  concise  terms  I  have  as  yet 
encountered.  Just  where  this  Nation  stands 
in  relation  to  the  other  great  "super-power", 
the  Soviet  Union. 

To  those  of  you  who  automatically  evoke 
an  "oh,  no,  not  that  again",  mental  attitude 
at  the  mention  of  the  word  Soviet,  Russian 
or  Communist,  my  answer  Is  simply  this: — 
the  worst  disservice  that  can  be  done  to  this 
Nation,  at  this  time.  Is  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
we  are  locked  in  a  struggle  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Ideologically  as  well  as  physically.  Un- 
fortunately, the  eventual  winner,  if  It  ever 
comes  to  that,  will  be  In  the  position  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  smaller  nations 
of  this  world  will  be  subjugated  by  outright 
takeover,  or  left  to  determine  their  own 
destiny.  One  needs  but  study  the  sorry  plight 
of  the  now  "captive  nations." 

I  might  selfishly  add  that  my  concern  for 
the  smaller  nations  is  based  not  so  much  on 
what  wUl  happen  to  them,  but  rather,  what 
effect  their  falling  into  the  Communist  orbit 
would  have  on  the  security  of  these  United 
States.  I've  never  had  an  answer  to:  if  not 
us— whom?  If  not  there— where?  And  If  not 
now,  when?!!  I  use  as  a  case  In  point,  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  and  more  recently,  the  na- 
tion of  Chile.  And  yes,  I  am  aware  that  the 
ChUean  people  used  the  baUot  to  accept  a 
Communist  leader.  But  don't  you  doubt  for 
one  minute  that  It  will  be  Moscow,  or  worse, 
M»o.  who  will  play  the  tune.  And  if  you 
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think  this  is  all  weU  and  good,  go  back  to 
the  newspap>ers  of  a  few  months  ago  and  re- 
read the  story  of  Czechoslovakia. 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  those  of  you 
here  today  who  will  construe  my  remarks  as 
the  shrill  cry  of  a  "hawk",  whose  talons 
are  curled  and  ready  for  combat.  That  would 
be  a  misconception.  If  I  leave  you  with  that 
Impression,  I  will  have  failed  In  my  mission. 
I  am  here,  if  not  to  sound  a  warning,  to  at 
least  do  my  best  to  lay  before  you  one  side 
of  the  story  that  youll  seldom  read  of  or 
hear  about.  It  is  based  on  the  most  accurate 
and  highly  distilled  information — known  as 
military  intelligence ! 

I  would  remind  you  that  although  our 
dally  news  is  sprinkled  with  references  to 
"hawks"  and  "doves"  there  is  yet  another 
bird  that  deserves  equal  time.  I  refer  to  the 
eagle,  that  gallant  and  magnificent  creature 
that  symbolizes  the  strength  and  honor  of 
this  nation.  He  soars  above  the  crags  of 
world  politics  and  has  a  vista  of  wider  hori- 
zons. I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  that 
the  American  eagle  which  graces  our  na- 
tional emblem,  clutches  In  its  left  claw  the 
arrows  of  war,  while  its  right  is  curled  around 
the  olive  branch  of  peace.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  eagle's  head  (by 
executive  order  of  President  Truman),  is 
turned  toward  the  sign  of  peace,  thus  the 
premise  of  my  remarks  today:  While  the 
search  for  peace  is  a  continuum,  the  strength 
to  insure  and  preserve,  must  follow  the  same 
path. 

The  remarks  that  I  have  prepared  for  de- 
livery today  have  emerged  not  only  as  a 
result  of  the  det>ate  that  I  mentioned  a  bit 
earlier,  but  they  are  also  the  reflections  of 
one  who  has  spent  eleven  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  armed  services,  the 
overseeing  by  dally  legislative  oversight  of 
three  presidents,  and  the  constant  communi- 
cations with  the  people  who  constitutional- 
ly make  our  defensive  policy,  as  well  as  those 
delegated  to  carry  It  out. 

When  I  first  entered  the  Congress  back  In 
1960,  it  was  possible  to  make  a  speech  with 
only  a  passing  reference  to  Asia. 

It  was  possible  to  speak  of  our  across-the- 
board  strategic  superiority,  over  the  Soviet 
Union  in  nuclear  weapons  systems. 

Although  tension  existed  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  area  was  relatively  quiet. 

Communist  China  had  not  yet  developed  a 
nuclear  capability. 

The  Soviets  had  not  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  missile  base  in  Cuba. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  situation  does  not 
hold  true  today. 

About  1964,  the  gradual  intensiflcation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  launching  of 
an  accelerated  Soviet  land,  sea,  and  air  con- 
struction program,  caused  the  threat  to  peace 
and  security  to  begin  to  mount.  This  is  easily 
done  in  a  dictatorship  where  a  "first  amend- 
ment" is  unheard  of,  and  the  people  are 
cowered  in  fear  and  devoid  of  individual  free- 
dom! !  ! 

In  the  five  years  since  1965,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  surpassed  this  nation  in  land- 
based  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  Five 
years  ago,  our  ICBM's  outnumbered  theirs,  4 
to  1.  Today,  we  have  300  fewer  than  they. 

Where  we  once  maintained  a  4  to  1  su- 
periority of  submarine-launched  missiles  in 
1965,  we  now  find  our  lead  has  shrunk  to  2  to 
1,  and  estimates  for  1976  project  ub  to  trail 
600  to  900. 

It  was  only  In  1964  that  the  Soviet  Navy 
began  continuous  deployments  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; now,  since  the  Arab-Israeli  war 
of  1967,  a  flotilla  of  nuclear  submarines  and 
missile-armed  surface  ships  has  been  con- 
tinuously operating  there. 

The  Russian  Mediterranean  presence  has 
at  times  attained  a  strength  of  66  naval 
vessels,  including  submarines  and  support 
ships. 

As  a  consequence,  today,  Soviet  Naval 
forces  constitute  a  major  political  and  MiU- 
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tary  Presence  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  was 
the  reason  why  President  Nixon,  on  bis  re- 
cent European  visit,  made  it  a  point  to  board 
the  flagship  of  our  6th  fleet,  to  impress  on 
the  world  our  Intent  not  to  be  shoved  out 
of  that  body  of  water  by  any  show  of 
strength.  However,  if  we  do  not  hasten  to 
update  and  revitalize  the  ships  of  our  Navy, 
by  1980,  the  Mediterranean  oould  become  a 
private  Ruaslan-U.A  Ji.  Lake. 

The  Russian  naval  presence  has  alao  been 
extended  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
farthest  reaches  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
Soviet  submarines  and  warships  equipped 
with  missUes  now  operate  boldly  off  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  as  well  as  in  the  Caribbean  and  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  Southeast  Asia.  Think 
how  their  deployment  turn-around  time 
has  decreased  and  their  effective  patrol  time 
has  been  Increased  by  the  Cuban  resupply 
base  at  Clenfuegos. 

The  Soviet  surface  fleet  now  Includes  two 
helicopter  carriers,  about  24  cruisers,  35 
guided  missile  destroyers,  50  gun-armed  de- 
stroyers, more  than  100  destroyer  escorts, 
and  literaUy  thousands  of  smaller  ships, 
minesweepers,  coastal  escorts,  support  craft 
and  intelligence  collectors. 

In  addition,  the  Russian  nuclear  subma- 
rine construction  capabUlty  now  is  about  20 
units  a  year  based  on  working  one  work 
shift  a  day;  by  working  three  shifts  a  day, 
they  have  the  ability  to  produce  36  nuclear 
submarines  a  year.  Today,  they  are  building 
at  the  rate  of  10  to  14  a  year.  They  have  per- 
fected a  qvilet  running  submarine — we  have 
not! 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  today  has 
roughly  147  operational  submarines  of  which 
88  are  nuclear-powered,  and  of  which  only 
47  are  configured  as  submarines  primarily 
designed  to  comlsat  the  Soviet  submarine 
threat.  The  other  41  nuclears  are  our  Polaris 
missile  firing  submarines. 

A  recent  report  from  the  comptroller  gen- 
eral had  this  to  say  about  our  Navy:  "Ap- 
proximately 80%  of  the  major  ships  In  the 
Atlantic  fleet  are  over  ten  years  old,  and  60% 
are  over  20  years.  In  April,  1969,  the  average 
age  of  the  ships  of  the  6th  fleet  (Mediter* 
ranean)  was  18.3  years." 

So  much  for  the  Navy. 

The  United  States  Army,  now  numbering 
1.3  million  men,  will  prolsably  decline  to 
around  750,000  by  1976.  The  Soviets  are  ex- 
pected to  maintain  2  million  men  under 
arms. 

Although  the  number  of  battleworthy 
tanks  Is  classified  information,  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  over-all  total  has  dropped  by 
several  hundred  In  the  past  five  years.  We 
know  that  the  Soviets  are  increasing  their 
tank  forces  and  are  expected  to  have  three 
times  as  many  as  we  do  by  1976.  (20,000  tanks 
&  exercise  "okeon".  February,  1  year  ago- 
snorkels,  etc.) 

We  have  something  like  9,500  helicopters, 
8  times  the  Soviet  count.  However,  the  U.S. 
ground  forces  in  order  to  utUlsse  that  mo- 
bility, would  have  to  have  absolute  air  su- 
premacy over  a  battle  area.  Tlielrs  have 
greater  lift  capability  than  oxirs  and  they 
have  enough  to  deploy  some  to  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Soviets  are  building  and  testing  new 
models  of  aircraft  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
eighteen  months.  They  have  In  operation  an 
advanced  flghter  Interceptor,  the  MIG-28 
(Foxbat),  with  a  top  speed  of  2,200  mph, 
nearly  twice  as  fast  as  any  In  oxu  Inventory. 
We  are  soon  to  "flight  test"  the  new  F-14 
and  F-15's,  but  full  scale  production  of  these 
planes  is  still  a  couple  of  years  away. 

Our  combat  aircraft  now  number  about 
8.500.  The  Soviets  have  nearly  10,000.  Al- 
though the  Air  Force  does  not  wish  to  de- 
classify Its  projected  capability,  I  can  safely 
tell  you  that  it  will  be  under  our  present 
figure  by  1975. 

These  are  sobering  comparisons  and  If  any 
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bright  spot  can  be  found,  It  Is  In  the  fact 
that  the  military  hardware  we  are  able  to 
produce  Is  atUl  superior  to  anything  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  able  to  mount.  The  trick 
will  be  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Moet  authorities  agree  that  at  the  present 
time,  we  are  two  to  four  years  ahead  of  the 
Russians  In  every  Important  area  of  weapons 
technology.  In  strategic  forces,  we  have  bet- 
ter ICBM's,  better  ABM  technology  and  bet- 
ter equipment  at  every  level  of  detail  that  Is 
Important.  The  Soviets  have  larger  missiles 
now  because  they  have  chosen  to  go  that 
way,  not  because  their  technology  is  better. 
We  still  have  better  ships  and  better  sub- 
marines acroes  the  board.  In  nearly  every 
area.  Our  weapons  are  better  simply  because 
we  developed  a  substantial  lead  In  tech- 
nology during  World  War  H,  and  we  main- 
tained high  enough  levels  of  research  and 
development  to  stay  ahead  ever  since. 

There  may  be  another  "Sputnik"  now- 
and-tben  to  flash  Into  our  future  and  scare 
the  daylights  out  of  us,  but  It  will  pose  no 
danger  as  long  as  we  maintain  out  lead  In 
technology.  If  we  ever  lose  the  lead  we  now 
have  In  all  major  areas  of  military  tech- 
nology, we  will  face  the  prospect  of  having 
to  accept  Sputnik,  not  Just  In  one  or  two 
unimportant  areas  now  and  then,  but  the 
prospect  of  a  Sputnik  in  every  Important  area 
of  military  weapons — In  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  In  naval  forces,  and  In  conventional 
ground  forces.  No  responsible  administration 
otBclal,  or  any  responsible  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  afford.  In  my  opinion,  to  take  that 
gamble  with  the  future  security  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  future  safety  of  our  people. 
Hence  my  letter  to  the  commander  In  chief 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  saying: 

"Recent  cutbacks  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  unfortunately  caused  equiva- 
lent cuts  In  vital  research  and  development 
progrrams." 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  from  World 
War  n  to  1960,  our  military  research  and 
development  was  by  far  the  major  part  ot 
the  total  technological  effort  of  this  nation. 
In  1960,  for  example,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  for  R.  &  D.  was  $5.6  billion  out 
of  a  total  Federal  R.  &  D.  outlay  of  close  to 
$9  billion. 

The  space  program,  together  with  expand- 
ing defense  research,  brought  the  total  UJS. 
Government  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures to  a  peak  of  about  $13  billion  in 
1966  and  '67;  defense  was  about  half  of  that 

Today,  the  total  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment has  gone  down  to  a  level  of  about 
$11  billion,  with  both  space  and  defense  de- 
clining rapidly  and  with  defense  still  about 
half  the  total.  That  Is  one  big  reason  why 
the  administration  is  seeking  more  money  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  the  latest 
budget.  Another  Is  the  known  Russian  %  In- 
crease in  theirs! 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  when  we 
speak  of  research  and  development,  we  are 
not  talking  exclusively  about  nuclear  bombe, 
SS-9  missiles,  and  the  like. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  research 
and  development,  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  has  provided  the  major 
support  for  expansion  of  nearly  all  U.S. 
technology. 

It,  along  with  the  will,  know-how,  and 
patriotism  of  the  U.S.  worker,  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  rapid  development  of  radar, 
new  communication  technology  and  com- 
puters. 

In  addition,  a  great  deal  of  the  technical 
progress  in  civil  aviation  has  come  from  the 
defense  supported  R  &  D.  All  tiu-bojet  and 
turbofan  engines  used  In  coounerclal  air- 
craft have  evolved  from  military  programs. 
The  Boeing  707  was  derived  directJy  from  the 
Air  Force  C-135.  Light  observation  heli- 
copters developed  for  the  Army  have  found 
many  civil  applications. 

Defense  has  played  a  tremendous  part  In 
the  development  of  new  materials.  Aluminum 
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Is  found  today  in  thousands  of  everyday 
products,  but  It  was  developed  from  a  rare 
ar.d  costly  metal  to  its  widespread  use  today 
by  work  fo^inded  on  the  military  need  for 
aluminum  in  aircraft.  Slmlllarly,  the  current 
titanium  industry  is  a  direct  consequence  of 
Department  of  Defense  sponsored  materials 
research  and  development.  Kven  the  new 
Lockheed  C-5  can  blame  part  of  its  cost  over- 
runs on  the  need  to  develop  a  new  and  lighter 
alloy  for  Its  construction. 

Today,  titanium  and  beryllium  alloys  are 
used  In  both  military  and  civilian  aircraft  as 
airframe  structures  and  in  the  compressor 
stages  of  the  engines.  Without  titanium,  no 
supersonic  transport  would  begin  to  meet 
Its  operational  demands.  The  corrosion  resist- 
ance of  titanium  has  put  It  into  such  civilian 
applications  as  food  and  chemical  process- 
ing, and  titanium  uses  in  the  near  futtire  will 
Include  desalination  plants,  steam  power 
generating  equipment,  and  equipment  for 
the  entire  transpwrtation  Industry. 

The  development  of  glass-reinforced 
plastics  was  the  first  Important  product  In 
the  class  of  materials  known  as  "composites". 
Rocket  cases  for  both  stages  of  the  Polaris 
missile,  as  well  as  for  the  third  stage  of  the 
mlnuteman,  utilize  this  material. 

Military  development  of  these  glass-rein- 
forced plastics  has  spurred  the  civilian  use  of 
these  materials  in  boats,  truck  cabs,  trailer 
bodies,  fishing  poles,  shotgun  barrels,  pipe, 
battery  cases,  and  many  other  items. 

The  use  of  satellites  for  communication, 
navigation,  mapping  and  weather  observa- 
tion was  initiated  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  as  usual,  this  technology  rapidly 
found  Its  way  Into  the  civilian  sector,  as 
well  as  overseas,  where  all  their  intelligence 
agent  needed  to  do  la  buy  the  latest  copy  of 
Scientific  American  or  Popular  Mechanics 
where  we  proudly  announce  each  break- 
through, complete  with  blueprintsi 

I  give  you  these  examples  only  to  point  up 
the  great  harm  that  can  result,  not  only  in 
the  area  of  national  security,  but  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  technology  as  well,  if  there  is 
a  serious  cutback  in  research  and  develop- 
ment funding.  I  don't  propose  to  reject  out 
of  hand  requests  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense purely  on  the  "say-so"  of  individuals 
who  are  running  for  President,  not  on  their 
record,  but  against  the  military.  These  same 
individuals  would  have  you  believe  that  a 
few  kind  words  would  solve  all  the  ills  of 
the  world.  I  say — let  them  tell  that  to  the 
Hungarians  or  the  Czech's,  or  the  Poles! 

The  record  will  show  that  we  have  been 
engaged,  for  some  time  now,  in  strategic 
arms  limitation  (SALT)  talks  with  the  So- 
viet Union  In  Helsinki  and  Vienna. 

We  are  talking  with  the  Communist 
Chinese  in  Warsaw. 

We  meet  almost  dally  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  In  Paris. 

We  are  at  work  trying  to  help  negotiate  a 
cease-fire  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  It  is  important  to  always  keep  in 
mind,  in  the  arena  of  world  politics  and 
negotiation,  it's  common  knowledge  that  you 
can't  win  by  negotiating  something  that  you 
don't  already  have.  A  weakened  nation  Is  a 
"sitting-duck"  for  all  comers. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  quoted  phrases 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  came  out  of 
the  farewell  address  made  by  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower. It  was  in  that  speech  that  he  coined 
the  term,  "military-industrial  complex".  As 
frequently  is  the  case,  the  other  things  that 
the  late  President  had  to  relate,  in  that  very 
same  speech,  went,  for  the  most  part  un- 
noticed. Let  me  refresh  jrour  memory.  Ike 
said:  "A  vital  element  in  keeping  the  peace 
is  our  Military  Establishment.  Our  arms 
miist  be  mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so 
that  no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted 
to  risk  his  own  destruction.  We  face  a  hostile 
Ideology,  global  in  scope,  atheistic  in  char- 
acter, ruthless  in  purjKise,  and  insidious  in 
method.    Unhappily,    the    danger    it    poeee 
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promises  to  be  of  indefinite  duration.  To 
meet  It  successfully,  there  is  called  for,  not 
so  much  the  emotional  and  transistory' sac- 
rifices of  crisis,  but  rather,  those  which  en- 
able us  to  carry  forward,  steadily,  surely,  and 
without  complaint,  the  burdens  of  a  pro- 
longed and  complex  struggle,  with  liberty  at 
stake." 

On  these  words,  I  rest  my  case  knowing 
that  properly  Informed,  you  and  the  reat  of 
America  will  do  your  part. 


TESTIMONY  OF  H.  R.  RAINWATER 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  OP  THE 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, March  9,  1971,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  heard  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Herbert  R.  Rainwa- 
ter of  the  VFW  testify. 

Chief  Rainwater  outlined  the  VFW's 
legislative  program  for  1971.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  every  Member  of  Congress  will 
take  the  time  to  read  the  testimony  of 
this  great  leader  of  such  a  gallant  or- 
ganization. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Statekint   of   h.   R.   Rainwateb 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  t^- 
pearing  before  this  great  Committee  to  pre- 
sent the  legislative  program  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

I  note  that  there  are  some  new  members 
on  the  Committee — and  regretfully,  that 
some  long-time  members  are  missing.  I  re- 
fer to  Congressmen  WlUiam  H.  Ayrea  of 
Ohio,  and  E.  Ross  Adair,  of  Indiana.  Dur- 
ing their  terms  in  Congress,  these  two  dts- 
tlnguiahed  gentlemen  never  failed  to  be 
present   on  this   occasion. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  deeply 
appreciative  of  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  vet- 
erans' programs  during  their  twenty  years 
of  service  on  this  Committee.  They  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us. 

As  you  know,  the  Veterans  0(f  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  is  the  oldest 
major  veterans'  organization  in  America — 
having  been  InltiaUy  formed  by  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  in  1899. 

Prom  that  small  beginning,  we  have  grown 
steadily  in  membership  and  service — until 
today  we  have  over  1,600,000  members.  This 
is  110,000  more  than  we  had  at  this  same 
time  last  rear.  We  expect  to  close  out  the 
current  year  with  an  all-time  high  of 
1,750,000  members.  This  will  make  the  nine- 
teenth consecutive  year  that  we  have 
achieved  a  substantial  increase  in  our  mem- 
bership. 

The  men  who  are  with  me  this  morning 
are  primarily  responsible  for  this  continued 
growth.  Through  their  efforts  and  leader- 
ship, the  great  purposes  and  programs  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  being  car- 
ried out  in  all  the  states  of  this  great  na- 
tion. 

One  of  these  is  our  Voice  of  Democracy 
Program.  It  is  a  scriptwrlting  contest,  whose 
theme  this  year  is :  "Freedom — Our  Heritage." 

The  winners  of  that  great  patriotic  con- 
test are  the  young  and  handsome  people 
you  see  Just  a  few  rows  behind  me.  We  are 
extremely  proud  of  these  young  Americana. 
Five  of  them  will  receive  college  scholar- 
shlpe,  totaling  $22,500,  at  our  Congressional 
Banquet  tonight.  We  will  have  the  privilege 
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01  hearing  the  first  place  winner  deliver 
his  or  her  speech.  The  first  place  prize  is  a 
$10,000  scholarship. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  legislative  program  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  is  determined  each 
year  by  our  delegates  at  our  National  Con- 
vention. Approximately  three  hundred  sep- 
arate resolutions  dealing  with  veterans'  rights 
and  benefits;  national  security;  and  Ameri- 
canism are  weighed  in  the  process. 

Thereafter,  our  National  Legislative  and 
Security  Committees  meet  here  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  these  resolu- 
tions and  recommending  a  Priority  Legisla- 
tive and  National  Security  Program. 

That  Priority  Program  for  1971  has  been 
printed  in  an  attractive  brochure  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  Congress,  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  news  media,  and  to  the  public. 

It  would  be  deeply  appreciated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  a  Digest  of  the  Resolutions  approved 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  delegates 
attending  our  Miami  Beach  National  Conven- 
tion, and  a  copy  of  our  Priority  Legislative 
and  Security  Ooals,  may  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

When  I  assumed  office  as  C<Hnmander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  last 
August,  I  immediately  announced  operation 
"Prisoner  of  War."  This  was  a  petition-sign- 
ing effort  to  incite  and  develop  citizen  opin- 
ion and  action  throughout  the  world,  against 
the  treatment  of  our  men  who  are  being 
held  prisoners  by  the  Communists  in  North 
Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  in  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Pathet  Lao  in  Laos.  Our  members 
came  through  with  fiying  colors.  They  gave 
me  petitions  carrying  four  million  signatures. 
I  later  asked  them  to  send  25  million  letters 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  representatives  in 
Paris — where  I  had  been  unable  to  deliver 
those  petitions. 

Immediate  release  of  our  men  is  ovir  pri- 
mary objective.  But  short  of  outright  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  of  war,  identification, 
adequate  food  and  medical  care,  humane 
treatment,  and  the  release  of  the  sick  and 
disabled,  are  obligations  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  under  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

Looking  optimistically  toward  the  day 
when  that  release  is  effective,  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  that 
specific  plans  be  developed  to  provide  for  the 
treatment  and  readjustment  of  these  gallant 
men  when  they  are  returned  to  us.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  assured  me  that  appropriate  pro- 
grams will  be  ready  and  operative  when 
needed. 

This  Committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
taking  the  initiative  during  the  previous 
Congress  in  developing  and  gaining  approval 
of  legislation  which  has  provided  close  to 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  addi- 
tional assistance  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  general 
cost  of  living  increase,  and  the  35  per  cent 
Increase  in  the  OI  Bill  rates,  and  other  VA 
educational  programs. 

Despite  these  increases,  however,  the  infia- 
tlonary  costs  of  living  continue  to  spiral — 
and  It  will  not  be  long  before  additional  in- 
creases are  mandatory.  VA  compensation  and 
pension  checks  never  keep  pace  with  the  ever- 
mounting  costs  of  today's  economy.  Certainly 
they  have  never  yet  anticipated  the  increased 
costs  of  the  future.  To  this  extent  they  both 
remain  a  game  of  "catch-up".  In  which  the 
veteran  is  always  behind  on  the  economic 
ladder. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  War  has  always 
maintained  that  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  honor  of  being  buried  in  a  National 
Cemetery,  and  the  economic  assistance  pro- 
vided through  the  veterans'  burial  allowance. 
This  is  the  reason  we  have  so  long  held  to  the 
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position  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  Na- 
tional Cemetery  in  each  state. 

The  continuation  of  the  National  Cemetery 
System,  including  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, Is  a  priority  goal  of  our  organization. 
We  strongly  support  bills  before  this  Com- 
mittee which  will  carry  out  these  purposes. 

We  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are 
deeply  disturbed  at  the  use  of  drugs  by  many 
of  our  young  servicemen.  Many  identified  as 
marijuana  users  have  been  summarily  dis- 
charged with  undesirable  discharges  which 
bar  them  from  VA  treatment  for  this  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  an  other  veterans  benefits. 
For  more  than  two  years,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  been  urging  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  review  existing  policies 
with  a  view  toward  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation rather  than  punishment.  We  view  the 
recently  revised  Defense  Department  policy 
in  so  far  as  marijuana  users  are  concerned  as 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At  least  it  is 
an  excellent  first  measure  on  the  road  to 
reform. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  of  thirty 
planned  drug  treatment  centers  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  is  still  another  program 
which  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  long 
advocated. 

We  believe  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  obligation  to  look  ahead,  Just 
as  it  does  in  matters  involving  National  De- 
fense, and  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  balance 
the  equities  and  Inequities  which  repeatedly 
occur  in  the  Veterans  Administration  Pro- 
gram. 

Realistic  compensation  and  pension  pay- 
ments for  the  disabled  veteran  and  his  fam- 
ily, or  survivors;  increased  GI  Bill  assistance 
for  returning  Vietnam  veterans;  practical 
Job  assistance  and  training  for  those  who 
do  not  use  the  OI  Bill;  preservation  of  vet- 
erans' preference  in  Federal  employment,  in- 
cluding the  new  Postal  Corporation;  and 
complete  elimination  of  the  pauper's  oath 
for  veterans  seeking  VA  hospital  care,  are 
musts,  in  so  far  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  is  concerned. 

Important  as  these  are,  there  is  one  vet- 
erans program  which  deserves  even  more  at- 
tention. I  refer  to  the  VA  hospital  and  medi- 
cal program.  Dining  the  past  several  years 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  devoted  its 
major  effort  to  obtain  additional  badly 
needed  funds  for  this  program.  Your  distin- 
guished Committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  provided 
the  leadership  which  added  $155,000,000  to 
the  VA  hospital  budget  for  last  year. 

Despite  this,  however,  it  appears  that  we 
failed  to  make  a  dent  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  knows 
full  well  that  the  extra  $166,000,000  was  al- 
most llteraUy  Jammed  down  Its  throat  by  the 
Congress  after  overwhelming  evidence  indi- 
cated that  much  more  was  needed,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  Impressed.  For  the  VA 
budget  for  hospitals  and  medical  care  for  fis- 
cal year.  1972,  is  based  on  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  medical  care  program  for  vet- 
erans. It  contemplates  taking  care  of  6,823 
less  veterans  per  day,  starting  next  year, 
79,000  patients  per  day,  as  against  86,936  on 
an  average  daily  basis  at  the  present  time. 
Obviously  this  will  force  the  VA  to  increase 
its  rejection  rate. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  Committee,  It  perpetuates  a  vicious 
circle.  Each  year  the  VA  is  given  less  money 
than  it  needs  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  VA  is  forced  to  reduce  the 
number  of  patients  on  an  average  daily  basis 
In  order  to  live  within  this  inadequate 
budget. 

Then  when  the  record  shows  that  the  aver- 
age daily  patient  load  is  down,  operating  beds 
and  other  facilities  are  curtailed.  Needed  per- 
sonnel are  not  hired.  And  the  quality  of  med- 
ical care  is  reduced. 

The  next  year  the  Office  of  Management 
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and  Budget  forces  the  VA  to  accept  a  still 
smaller  budget  based  upon  this  fictitious  re- 
duction, or  perhaps  I  should  say  enforced  re- 
duction, of  the  daily  patient  load  for  the  pre- 
vious year. 

It  is  very  easy  to  predict  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  VA  hospital  system  if  the 
Administration,  through  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  continues  this  policy  of 
starving  the  VA  hospital  and  medical  system. 

I  oan  assure  this  Committee  and  the  Oon- 
grees  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  of 
the  United  States  is  well  aware  cS  the  down- 
ward skid  of  VA  hoepltals  since  1966.  That 
was  the  year  the  then  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
tried  to  close  32  VA  facilities.  The  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  stands  ready  to  fight  to  the 
last  ditch  to  save  our  VA  hospitals. 

Even  the  $155,000,000  that  tlie  Ooogress 
so  wisely  added  to  the  VA  hospital  budget 
for  this  year  was  used  in  a  manner  which 
kept  it  from  becoming  a  continuing  budget 
item  for  successive  years.  Practically  all  of 
it  was  spent  on  equipment,  maintenance,  and 
other  one-time  budget  items.  It  vras  not 
used  for  additlocal  personnel  and  bcuUy 
needed  servloes.  Yet  it  is  the  lack  of  suffl- 
clent  personnel  to  provide  essential  servloes 
in  our  VA  hospitals  which  has  reduced  their 
quality  of  medloel  oexe  to  vetersiis  of  this 
nation's  wars. 

The  President,  in  bis  message  to  Congress 
on  February  1,  entitled,  "Resubmission  of 
Legislative  Proposals",  Included  a  rehash  of 
proposals  to  eliminate  statutory  payments 
for  service-oonnected  disability  caused  by 
tubenniloBis,  and  the  $260.00  burial  allow- 
ance to  which  every  veteran  is  now  entitled. 
This  message  was  obviously  the  creature  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  money  can 
be  saved  without  saving  it  at  the  expense  of 
veterans — e6p>eelally  ttioee  who  were  dis- 
abled while  on  active  duty  in  the  service  of 
our  country. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  strongly 
recommends  that  Mils  implementing  these 
proposals  to  eliminate  veterans  rights  be 
rejected  by  this  Cong^ress.  It  is  our  fervent 
hope  that  they  wUl  die  when  the  92nd  Con- 
gress finally  adjourns. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, there  are  other  areas  which  greatly 
disturb  the  members  of  my  organization. 
Two  of  these  are  the  processing  of  veterans' 
claims  in  regional  offices,  and  Jobs  for  vet- 
erans. There  has  been  a  constantly  rising 
case  load  of  claims  under  the  GI  Bill  and  re- 
adjustment programs,  compensation,  and 
pensions  in  the  VA.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  commends  the  dedicated  VA  personnel 
who  are  doing  a  tremendous  Job  In  keeping 
up  with  this  sharply  rising  work  load  during 
the  past  few  years.  We  have  sought  in  every 
way  pKjsslble  to  call  attention  to  the  need 
for  additional  personnel.  The  proposed  budg- 
et will  add  approximately  267  employees  to 
these  57  VA  regional  offices.  But  here  again, 
an  additional  257  employees  will  not  be 
be  enough. 

The  Congress  took  note  of  tJie  sharp  in- 
crease respecting  the  need  of  veterans  for  in- 
formation and  assistance  by  authorizing  an 
outreach  program,  which  is  the  1970  word 
for  an  expanded  contact  program.  Yet  last 
year's  VA  budget  did  not  have  one  cent  in 
the  VA  appropriation  for  the  newly-author- 
ized expanded  outreach  services  as  provided 
in  PL  91-219.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be 
any  money  in  this  year's  1972  appropriation 
for  that  program.  Wltbout  additional,  com- 
petent personnel  to  advise  veterans  and  their 
families  respecting  their  rights  and  the  as- 
sistance to  which  they  are  entitled,  this  pro- 
gram is  completely  nullified.  Additional  out- 
reach  personnel  must  be  provided  for  if  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  are  to  be  advised 
about  the  assistance  Congress  has  authorized 
for  them. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  has  com- 
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mltted  Itself  to  lending  all  possible  assistance 
to  the  problem  of  obtaining  Jobs  and  Job 
training  for  all  veterans,  and  more  particu- 
larly for  veterans  retiirnlng  from  Vietnam. 
We  are  cooperating  with  the  President's  Jobs 
for  Veterans  Program,  and  have  our  own 
continuing  program  to  assist  veterans  In  ob- 
taining Jobs. 

Iiast,  but  far  from  least,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  concerned  about  the  recommendation  to 
eliminate  the  moet  successful  veterans  pro- 
gram ever  established  by  the  Congress.  I  re- 
fer to  the  direct  home  loan  program.  It  Is  In- 
conceivable to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
that  this  program,  which  Is  the  only  veterans 
program  which  has  ever  made  money  for  the 
Government,  should  be  earmtu-ked  for  ellml- 
natlon. 

The  need  for  additional  housing  Is  on 
everybody's  tongue.  We  all  know  that  In  our 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  It  is  next  to  Im- 
possible to  obtain  a  housing  loan.  That  Is 
why  the  Congress  established  the  direct  home 
loan  program.  It  has  experienced  few  losses. 
It  is  a  paying  program  making  its  own  way. 
Yet  unless  the  Congress  acts  this  veterans' 
program  will  come  to  an  end.  The  1972  budget 
calls  for  the  expansion  of  various  subsidized 
housing  programs  and  Includes  the  continua- 
tion of  the  direct  loan  program,  handled 
by  the  Small  Business  and  Farmers  Home 
Administrations — ^yet  the  veterans  direct 
loan  program  will  be  deleted. 

I  have  not  endeavored  to  deal  with  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  and  all  of  its  Impli- 
cations respecting  veterans  hospitals.  There 
is  no  question,  however,  that  a  true  National 
Health  Insurance  program,  as  contemplated 
by  the  bills  introduced  In  this  Congress 
would  swallow  up  VA  hospitals  at  least  In 
part.  Should  such  a  system  be  established, 
we  will  need  the  wisdom  and  leadership  of 
this  great  (Committee  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  provide  medical  care  and  hospital  treat- 
ment for  veterans  in  separate  facilities. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  any  attempt  to  eliminate 
these  separate  facilities,  as  we  now  oppose 
thi  efforts  being  made  by  the  OflBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  curtail  service  to 
America's  veterans. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  Committee,  are  a  few  of  the  areas  of  In- 
tense concern  for  1971  In  the  members  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

May  I  again  express  my  sincere  gratitude 
for  tl:"-!  opportunity  to  app>ear  before  this 
distinguished  Committee.  Many  cf  us  will  be 
visiting  with  you  lndlvid\ially  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

We  are  hoping  to  retxirn  your  courtesy 
by  being  your  hosts  tonight  at  our  annual 
Congressional  Banquet  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel.  All  members  of  Congress  have  been 
cordially  Invited.  The  dinner  will  t>egln 
promptly  at  7:00  P.M.,  with  a  reception  be- 
ginning at  6:00  P.M. 

Thank  you  for  yoxir  attention. 


A  RESOLUTION  IN  SUPPORT  OP 
REVENUE  SHARXNG 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  re- 
cently my  pleasure  to  meet  with  Erie 
County  Education  Association  members 
and  New  York  State  legislators  to  dis- 
cuss legislative  proposals  In  the  educa- 
tion field.  At  this  legislative  session  the 
Erie     County     Education     Association 
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adopted  a  resolution  in  support  of  the 
administration's  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal to  allocate  $3  billion  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education  and  give  States 
greater  latitude  in  meeting  local  prob- 
lems. 
The  text  of  this  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  requested 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  approve 
a  special  revenue  sharing  plan  in  the  amount 
of  $11,000,000,000  to  be  distributed  to  each 
state  in  the  nation,  and 

Whereas,  the  amount  of  (3,000,000,000  la 
specifically  allocated  for  assistance  to  edu- 
cation throughout  the  nation, 

Be  It  resolved;  That  the  Erie  County  Edu- 
cation Association,  meeting  on  February  17, 
1971  does  hereby  give  Its  wholehearted  sup- 
pKDrt  to  President  Nixon's  revenue  sharing 
plan,  speclflcally  In  the  area  of  aid  to  edu- 
cation, with  the  following  contingency.  That 
the  bulk  of  the  $3,000,000,000  be  speclflcally 
earmarked  for  aid  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  In  each  state. 
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LOS  ANGELES  TRADE -TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE  LAUDED 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
21st  District  of  California,  which  I  rep- 
resent, there  is  a  unique  example  of  close 
cooperation  between  industry,  education, 
business,  and  labor.  Eleven  hundred  ad- 
visers on  70  college  advisory  committees 
work  closely  with  the  college  in  initiat- 
ing and  maintaining  quality  vocational 
training  programs  at  Los  Angeles  Trade- 
Technical  College. 

Trade-Tech  is  currently  the  largest 
vocational  community  college  in  the 
country  and  offers  training  to  5,500  full- 
time  day  students  and  10,000  evening 
students.  Eh'en  in  the  current  economic 
downturn  the  college  is  able  to  place 
nearly  100  percent  of  the  graduates.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  article  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times: 

One  graduate  was  recruited  by  a  New  York 
Arm  that  paid  him  a  starting  salary  of  $12.- 
000  a  year  and  picked  up  the  tab  for  his 
moving  expenses. 

Not  only  have  the  members  of  the 
advisory  committees  given  counsel  and 
advice  but  through  their  efforts  near- 
ly $2  million  in  equipment  has  been 
donated. 

The  mombersliip  of  advisory  commit- 
tees is  comprised  of  selected  representa- 
tives from  management,  labor,  profes- 
sional organizations,  technical  societies, 
suppliers  and  agencies  that  are  interested 
in  the  instructional  programs. 

The  demands  of  industry  determine 
the  various  phases  of  technical  and  trade 
training  carried  on  by  the  college.  Place- 
ment and  successful  progress  of  students 
are  the  measures  of  effectiveness  of  the 
preemplo3mient  training.  Increased  pro- 
ductivity, job  satisfaction,  and  advance- 
ment of  the  employed  trainee  attest  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  trade  extension 
program.  For  these  reasons  all  training  is 


developed  and  carried  on  with  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  local  trade  advisory 
committees  and  industrial  consultants 
who  are  familiar  with  industrial  needs 
and  practices. 

These  advisory  committees  meet  on 
the  invitation  of  the  college  administra- 
tion, at  least  once  a  year  and  on  occa- 
sions when  considered  necessary.  They 
give  counsel  and  advice  in  regard  to 
evaluating  training  programs,  approve 
plans  to  meet  current  training  needs,  re- 
view past  accomplisliments,  and  fore- 
cast trends  affecting  training  and  em- 
ployment. 

Members  of  the  various  advisory  com- 
mittees are  an  important  part  of  the 
educational  program  of  the  college.  The 
people  who  serve  on  the  committees  are 
selected  because  of  their  leadership  in 
the  economic  life  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
advisers  bring  to  the  college  expert  ad- 
vice and  sound  thinking  on  trade  and 
technical  problems.  Thus  the  work  of 
the  classroom  reflects  the  rapid  changes 
in  community  and  industry. 


"U.S.A.    AND    U.S.S.R.    SPACE    PRO- 
GRAMS   COMPARED" 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  10, 

1971] 

Russia    Quietlt    Pushes    Its    Space   Tich- 

NOLOGT,  Threatens  U.S.  Lead 

(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 

Washington. — Almost  unnoticed  In  the  ex- 
citement over  American  lunar  exploits,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  making  significant  strides  In 
space — and  threatening  to  outdo  the  U.S.  In 
years  ahead. 

Though  the  Russians'  achievements  are 
less  dramatic  than  putting  men  on  the  moon, 
they're  chalking  up  solid  progress  in  the 
number  and  duration  of  space  flights  and  In 
the  development  of  sophisticated  hardware. 

"Unless  we  reverse  the  cvurent  trends  in 
the  U.S.  space  program,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  give  up  our  lead,"  acting  space  ad- 
ministrator George  Low  warns.  "I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  to  see  a  whole  string  of  (Rus- 
sian) space  firsts,"  adds  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment ofBclal. 

WHAT  ARE  RUSSIANS  UP  TOJ 

Russian  Intentions  are  difficult  to  divine, 
but   U.S.   space   specialists   speculate: 

— Instruments  may  be  landed  on  Mars  to 
acquire  Information  on  the  planet's  chem- 
ical composition  and  on  surface  conditions 
that  might  help  determine  the  possibilities 
of  life  there.  The  Russians,  It's  felt,  might 
achieve  this  landing  well  In  advance  of  U.S. 
efforts,  which  are  planned  for  1975.  Soviet 
scientists  predict  that  roving,  remotely  con- 
trolled surface  exploration  vehicles  will  be 
dispatched  to  Venus  and  Mars  sometimes 
In  the  future. 

Manned  earth-orbital  fiights  In  the  Soyuz 
spaceship  may  extend  as  long  as  30  days, 
about  twice  the  Apollo  craft's  current  ca- 
pabilities. The  Russian  voyages  would  be 
aimed  at  developing  the  technology  for  op- 
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eratlng  a  permanent  space  station,  which 
might  be  formed  in  orbit  by  Joining  to- 
gether a  number  of  spaceships. 

The  Russians  may  achieve  a  manned  land- 
ing on  the  moon  within  a  few  years,  per- 
haps by  rendezvousing  lunar  spacecraft  com- 
ponents In  orbit  about  the  earth,  rather 
than  the  moon  as  the  U.S.  has  done.  Mean- 
while, Soviet  exploration  of  the  moon  wUl  be 
conducted  by  automated  craft  that  can  rove 
the  surface  and  return  small  amovmta  of 
moon  material  to  earth. 

MILITARY    VENTURES 

Though  Moscow's  military  space  ventures 
are  even  more  obscured  from  U.S.  view,  ex- 
perts expect  the  Russians  wlU  continue  de- 
velopment of  an  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem, designed  to  avoid  U.S.  radar  defenses, 
and  a  spaceborne  satellite-Inspection  system. 
What  worries  U.S.  military  men  more  is  the 
uncertainty  over  what  else  their  Soviet 
counterparts  are  up  to. 

The  expressed  concern  of  Washington 
officials,  both  civilian  and  military,  about 
the  Russian  space  program  Isnt  exactly  self- 
less. During  most  of  the  last  decade  the  U.S. 
Soviet  "race"  to  the  moon  sustained  a  high 
level  of  public  Interest — and  heavy  congres- 
sional appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Now 
NASA's  dollars  are  dwindling,  and  officials 
hope  to  reverse  the  decline. 

The  Russian  progress.  In  any  case.  Is  real 
enoiigh.  In  1970,  the  Soviets  launched  no  less 
than  88  spacecraft,  manned  and  unmanned, 
against  36  for  this  country.  (Until  the  mld- 
19608,  the  U.S.  enjoyed  a  two-to-one  advan- 
tage In  space  launchlngs.)  The  Soyuz  space- 
ship has  made  the  longest  manned  flight,  18 
days  in  earth  orbit.  Lunokhod  1,  an  auto- 
mated roving  explorer  now  on  the  moon, 
and  Luna  16,  an  unmanned  craft  that  has 
brought  back  material  from  the  moon,  are 
more  sophisticated  than  any  probes  the  U.S. 
has  developed. 

"Both  countries  have  strong  programs, 
roughly  the  same,  but  different  In  detail.  At 
this  point  their  program  Is  going  stronger 
in  flight  hardware,"  sums  up  Charles  Sheldon 
Jr.,  the  Library  of  Congress'  space  specialist 
who  closely  monitors  Soviet  efforts. 

A  $7.S  BILLION  PROGRAM 

"The  USSR  has  kept  pace  with  the  U.S.  In 
the  continued  development  and  improvement 
of  general  capabilities  that  made  possible  the 
U.S.  moon  landing,"  Poy  D.  Kohler,  former 
ambassador  to  Moscow,  and  Dodd  I.  Harvey  of 
the  University  of  Miami  recently  vin^ote  In 
Science  magazine. 

While  exact  flgures  are  hard  to  come  by, 
the  Soviet  civilian  space  budget  Is  believed  to 
be  C5  billion  a  year,  compared  with  current 
NASA  outlays  of  $3  billion.  If  military  space 
activities  are  added,  Soviet  space  spending 
probably  equals  the  peak  U.S.  outlays  of  $7.5 
billion  in  1966.  Total  U.S.  space  spending  now 
is  about  $4.5  billion  a  year,  and  It  will  prob- 
ably drop  further. 

Soviet  progress  has  made  possible  the  flrst 
meaningful  cooperation  In  space  between  the 
two  nations.  Besides  an  exchange  of  lunar  soil 
samples,  an  agreement  was  recently  reached 
to  develop  compatible  rendessvous  and  dock- 
ing systems  for  spacecraft.  Both  nations  use 
a  snout-like  probe  on  one  craft  to  fit  into  a 
receptacle  on  the  other,  but  the  dimen- 
sions are  different. 

"The  docking  talks  seem  to  have  indicated 
a  new  approach  ...  a  reasonably  funda- 
mental change  In  our  relationship  to  date." 
says  one  U.S.  official.  The  Soviets  have  already 
provided  detailed  engineering  and  design 
Information  on  some  of  their  space  hardware, 
disclosures  that  they  rigorously  resisted  in 
the  past.  In  the  early  1960s,  when  the  U.S. 
sought  space  agreements  with  Moscow,  only 
a  modest  exchange  of  weather  pictures  and 
other  data   ensued.   Some   experts   theorize 
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the  Russians  may  be  more  cooperative  now 
because  they  are  Increasingly  confident  of 
their  space  capablUties. 

AMBITIOUS    JOINT    EFFORTS 

The  docking  arrangements  could  lead  to- 
ward ambitious  Joint  efforts,  like  plans  for 
space  rescue  operations  or  exploration  of  the 
moon  and  planets.  NASA  men  conceive  of  a 
U.S.-Soviet  space  station  In  orbit  about  the 
moon  for  months  at  a  time;  It  could  launch 
missions  to  rescue  astronauts  of  any  nation 
stranded  on  the  moon.  But  such  Initiatives 
are  far  in  the  future  and  will  depend  mainly 
on  international  political  considerations. 

Unlike  NASA's  well-publicized  civilian  op- 
erations, the  Soviet  space  program  Is  con- 
ducted under  military  supervision,  and  many 
detaUs  remain  secret.  "The  Information  com- 
ing to  the  free  world  Is  minimal,"  says  one 
U.S.  analyst.  The  Russians  don't  give  advance 
notice  of  specific  launches  or  reveal  their 
future  plans  except  In  broad  outline.  TTiey 
tell  especially  little  about  their  rockets,  all 
of  which  apparently  have  some  military  ap- 
plication. From  the  Western  world,  only 
French  emissaries  have  been  allowed  to  visit 
Soviet  launch  sites. 

Even  though  the  U.S.  has  won  the  race, 
Russia  Is  believed  still  Interested  In  putting 
a  man  on  the  moon.  Their  timetable  may 
have  been  slowed  by  the  U.S.  success,  how- 
ever. "I  think  It  wont  be  too  long  before 
they  go  to  the  moon,"  asserts  Charles  Ma- 
thews, a  NASA  official. 

But  the  Riisslans'  14,500-pound  Soyuz  craft 
lacks  complex  electronic  navigation  and 
guidance  systems,  and  it  Isn't  adequate  for 
manned  flight  to  the  moon.  More  slgnlfl- 
cantly,  the  Soviets  lack  a  mammoth  booster 
rocket,  like  the  U.S.  Saturn  V  that  launched 
the  Apollo  spaceships. 

The  Soviets  say  their  manned  space  pro- 
gram now  Is  focused  on  orbital  flight  de- 
signed to  develop  space  stations  and  space 
launching  platforms.  They  mention  a  variety 
of  objectives.  Including  weather  observations, 
mapping  of  the  earth,  mineral  surveys,  re- 
pair of  other  spacecraft  and  study  of  the 
stars  and  Interstellar  space. 

"For  the  present  time  there  are  no  rigid 
timetables  for  man's  flight  to  the  moon;  our 
main  purpose  is  the  construction  of  the  orbi- 
tal stations,"  Vltall  I.  Sevastyanov,  a  member 
of  the  Soyuz  9  crew,  recently  told  a  press 
conference  In  Houston. 

Indeed,  the  Russians  now  may  be  farther 
along  In  space-station  work  than  the  VS., 
which  plans  to  launch  a  three-man  station 
called  Skylab  In  1973.  More  than  two  years 
ago,  two  manned  Soyuz  craft  were  linked 
in  earth  orbit,  forming,  in  effect,  a  primitive 
space  station. 

Like  Apollo,  the  Soyiiz  spaceship  consists 
of  three  units;  the  crewmen  live  and  work 
In  two,  while  the  third  provides  propulsion 
and  supplies.  Defense  Department  experts 
suspect  the  Soyuz  spacecraft  might  be  used 
to  detect  Inter-contlnental -missile  launches 
and  to  perform  other  military  duties. 

Many  of  the  Russians'  unmanned  Cosmos 
flights  (there  have  been  399  to  date)  are 
sent  aloft  for  military  purposes.  The  Soviets 
continue  periodically  to  test  a  Fractional 
Orbital  Bombardment  System  designed  to 
avoid  U.S.  radar  defenses,  which  are  posi- 
tioned to  guard  against  missiles  coming  from 
the  north.  This  lethal  satellite  would  ap- 
proach from  the  south,  discharging  Its  war- 
head before  a  fuU  orbit  was  completed  and 
thus  apparently  circumventing  the  Interna- 
tional ban  on  weapons  In  space.  Its  limita- 
tions are  lack  of  accuracy  and  a  smaller 
payload  capacity  than  missiles  that  take  a 
shorter  over-the-pole  route. 

The  Russians  also  appear  Interested  in  de- 
veloping earth  satellites  to  detect  and  destroy 
enemy  spacecraft.  Six  Cosmos  flights  have 
been  directly  devoted  to  testing  a  space  In- 
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spection  system.  The  VS.  Air  Force  experi- 
mented with  a  similar  project  several  years 
ago,  but  canceled  It  for  lack  of  money. 

On  the  civilian  side,  Soviet  scientists  pre- 
dict more  sophisticated  instruments.  Includ- 
ing optical  telescopes,  will  ultimately  be 
placed  on  the  moon's  surface,  an  Ideal  ob- 
serving post  free  of  the  distortions  caused  by 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  "Lunokhod  I  Is  the 
first  step  toward  such  a  lunar  observatory," 
writes  a  Russian  academician  In  Soviet  Life, 
an  Engllsh-languaige   propaganda  magazine. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JIM  ABOUREZK 


HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF   SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rapid  City  Guide,  one  of  the  finest 
weekly  newspapers  in  my  State,  has 
published  an  excellent  biography  of  my 
fellow  South  Dakotan,  Jm  Aboxtrezk. 
The  biography,  written  when  Jim  was 
involved  in  a  primary  election  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Congress, 
goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  why 
Jim  became  the  flrst  Democrat  in  36 
years  to  be  elected  from  South  Dakota's 
Second  Congressional  IJistrlct. 

The  same  remarkable  energy  and  con- 
cern for  the  underdog  which  brought  Jim 
from  a  Lebanese  immigrant  household 
on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  has  already  marked 
him  as  one  of  the  most  promising  new 
Representatives  in  the  House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
biographical  sketch  of  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Representative  Jim  Abourezk, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  item 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Drivinc  Energy  Propels  Son  or  Lebanise 

Pack  Peddler  Towards  U.S.  House  Seat 
(By  BlU  Wagner) 

With  only  a  few  short  days  left  until  the 
primary,  Democratic  contender  for  the  n.8. 
House  of  Representatives  Jim  Abourezk 
should  have  every  reason  to  sit  back  and 
relax  a  bit. 

Two  successive  South  Dakota  Polls  have 
shown  him  with  a  commanding  lead  over  his 
two  opponents. 

A  private  poll  showed  him  leading  his 
principal  opponent,  Elvern  Varllek,  by  a 
margin  of  two  to  one. 

Besides  that,  his  small  army  of  door  to 
door  volunteers  report  a  heavy  outpouring 
of  support  and  enthusiasm  among  the  rank 
and  flle  Democrats  pointing  to  an  Abourezk 
avalanche. 

But  at  the  moment  as  far  as  Jim  Is  con- 
cerned, he  leads  by  only  one  vote:  his  76  year 
old  cousin  EHi  Abourezk,  a  resident  of  a  Rapid 
City  nursing  home,  cast  his  vote  last  week 
via  absentee  ballot  and  the  word  around 
Abourezk  headquarters  is  that  Jim  got  Kll's 
vote. 

Nothing  Is  taken  for  granted. 

The  Abotirezk  strategy  Is  not  to  let  up,  to 
continue  with  the  relentless  pace  and  bound- 
less energy  that  have  been  the  hall  mark  of 
his  campaign  until  election  day.  hoping  to 
pile  up  a  big  enough  margin  of  victory  to 
show  that  he  is  not  only  the  overwhelming 
Democratic  choice  for  the  congressional 
candidacy  but  that  be  can  win  In  November. 
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His  tactics  are  simple  enough:  hard  work 
and  a  dedicated  organization. 

His  approach  Is  basic:  a  thorough  grtisp  of 
the  issues  and  a  willingness  to  meet  them 
head  on. 

His  manner  Is  simple  and  straight  forward 
as  he  goes  about  the  district,  making  j)er- 
sonal  appearances,  shaking  hands  and  mak- 
ing speeches. 

His  budget  Is  threadbare,  which  he  hopes 
to  offset  by  the  efforts  of  the  hundreds  of 
high  school  and  college  volunteers  who  make 
up  his  campaign  staff. 

Although  the  campaign  has  been  waged 
at  a  hectic  pace  with  little  time  to  rest  up 
for  the  next  day's  foray.  If s  obvious  to  the 
observer  that  Abourezk  loves  every  minute 
of  it.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  persons  who 
relishes  nothing  more  than  to  roll  up  his 
shirt  sleeves  and  wade  Into  the  bear  pit  of 
partisan  politics. 

Abourezk  carries  with  his  bulky,  semi- 
squat  frame  the  mannerisms  of  a  finished 
politician:  a  friendly  smUe  here,  a  whispered 
confidence  there  and  an  intense  attention 
to  whomever  happens  to  have  his  ear  at  the 
moment.  In  Ri^ld  City,  It's  hard  to  say  he 
walks  down  the  street:  rather,  his  ambling 
from  here  to  there  Is  a  series  of  broad  smiles, 
friendly  waves,  brief  chats  with  pasaersby  and 
longer,  more  intimate  conversations. 

But  politics  Is  more  than  a  game  with 
Abourezk.  Like  everything  else  he  does,  he 
works  hard  at  it.  He's  deadly  serious.  He 
thinks  he  has  some  Ideas  and  the  ability  to 
present  an  alternative  to  what  he  calls  the 
"tired  and  trite"  Republican  representation 
of  the  past.  Abourezk  is  convinced  that  he 
has  something  to  offer,  but  what's  more  im- 
portant to  him  is  that  he  has  always  been 
urged  to  assume  the  mantle  of  leadership. 

Abourezk  started  developing  notions  about 
the  nature  and  role  of  government  while 
growing  up  as  a  boy  on  the  Rosebud  Reserva- 
tion, but  he  credits  Adlal  Stevenson  with  hla 
maturation  as  a  politically  involved  citizen. 
To  this  day  some  of  his  statements  have  a 
Stevensonian  ring.  For  example,  he  expresses 
concern  for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
growing  out  of  what  he  calls  a  "deep  philo- 
sophical conviction  that  civilization  will  sur- 
vive when  the  time  comes  that  we  try  to 
accept  the  implications  of  the  Biblical  re- 
minder that  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
earth  unheeded." 

But  over  the  years,  he  has  studied  and 
worked  for  other  leading  American  political 
figures  aa  well.  Maybe  the  most  telling  mark 
of  hts  campaign  is  the  hundreds  of  young 
people  throughout  the  district  who  are  hard 
at  work  as  Abourezk  volunteers,  a  boast  no 
other  candidate  for  high  ofllce  in  either  party 
can  make  this  year.  It  is  hard  to  explain  the 
rapport  Abourezk  enjoys  with  the  young,  un- 
less It  is  to  say  be  understands  their  concerns 
and  tells  it  like  It  la. 

"I  sit  down  and  listen  to  them  and  talk 
with  them  a  great  deal,"  says  Abourezk. 
"What  the  young  people  seem  to  be  saying 
la  that  we  adults  are  allowing  our  society 
to  slip  Into  a  period  of  brutallzatlon  and  that 
we  are  doing  very  little  to  correct  it.  They 
point  to  the  examples  of  the  brutalizing  war 
In  Indochina,  the  continued  mistreatment 
of  racial  minority  groups  and  the  problems 
of  hunger  or  poverty  without  any  real  con- 
cern for  how  to  end  them.  They  are  tired  of 
the  lack  of  any  meaningful  effort  to  put  an 
end  to  crime." 

"Most  college  students,"  be  continues,  "are 
opposed  to  the  radical  minority  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  property.  They  believe,  as  do 
those  active  In  my  campaign,  that  they've 
never  really  given  the  political  system  a 
chance  to  work  with  their  Involvement  with 
something  they  believe." 

Maybe  the  key  to  the  Abourezk  success 
with  the  younger  set  is  that  he  listens  to 
them  and  when  he  talks  to  them,  he  does 
]\i8t  that — he  doesnt  speak  at  them.  When- 
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ever  he  speaks  to  a  youthful  audience  he 
points  out  the  folly  of  destructive  demon- 
strations but  calls  on  youth  Instead  to  give 
the  system  a  chance  by  taking  a  part  in  It 
Instead  of  standing  on  the  sidelines.  The 
success  of  his  exhortations  are  the  himdreds 
of  young  Abourezk  volunteers  who  have 
taken  the  fight  to  the  streets — but  not  for 
destruction.  Instead,  they  armed  with  bro- 
chures and  campaign  literature. 

Abourezk  appears  to  be  at  home  with  his 
youthful  army,  whether  it  is  pitching  in  and 
lending  a  hand  In  stuffing  envelopes  or  pick- 
ing out  a  tune  on  a  gult&r  for  the  volunteers 
diu-lng  a  sing-a-long  at  his  home  after  a 
wearying  day  on  the  campaign  trail. 

Jim  has  long  been  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  youth.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
ttie  Great  Pumpkin  Ministry  here  which  op- 
erates an  ecumenical  coffee  house  where 
young  people  may  gather  and  enjoy  them- 
selves free  from  the  Infiuence  of  liquor  and 
bars.  The  coffee  house  has  the  backing  of 
priests,  ministers  and  detectives  from  the 
city  narcotics  squad. 

Aside  from  the  bevy  ot  high  school  and 
college  students  hard  at  work  on  his  cam- 
paign throughout  the  district  his  wife,  Mary, 
is  in  charge  of  hundreds  of  housewives  who 
have  been  stuffing  envelopes  and  preparing 
campaign  literature  for  distribution.  His 
daughter,  Nlkkl,  16,  a  sophomore  at  St. 
Martin's  Academy,  is  in  charge  of  the  local 
activities  of  the  young  volunteers.  Jim  him- 
self personally  handles  their  efforts  In  other 
parts  of  the  district  as  he  makes  frequent 
swings  across  the  state.  His  sons  Charlie,  17, 
and  Paul,  10,  help  out  by  distributing  litera- 
ture in  nearby  towns  in  the  evenings  and  on 
weekends. 

His  family  is  working  hard  in  the  cam- 
paign not  only  to  help  to  win,  but  to  help  to 
avoid,  as  Abourezk  puts  it,  "the  stress  of  ab- 
normal life  created  by  a  campaign."  During 
the  last  weeks  of  the  primary  fight,  he  has  all 
but  given  up  his  law  practice.  The  last  sev- 
eral weeks  he's  handled  his  law  office  on  a 
"catch  as  catch  can"  basis  in  the  evenings 
and  on  the  weekends  to  put  enough  bread 
on  the  family  table. 

Abourezk  has  been  gearing  his  campaign  to 
the  Fall,  trying  to  make  the  case  with  Demo- 
crats that  he  can  win  in  the  general  election. 
He  has  made  a  point  of  speaking  whenever 
possible,  in  contrast  to  the  probable  Repub- 
lican nominee,  Lt.  Gov.  Jim  Abdnor  who  has 
come  across  as  so  inarticulate  that  his  Re- 
publican mentors  have  had  to  keep  him  off 
the  public  podium  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
fear  that  he  loses  votes  whenever  he  speaks. 
If  nominated,  Abourezk  is  expected  to  ex- 
ploit this  Achilles  heel  in  the  Republican 
front  runner  to  the  hilt.  Many  Democrats 
see  Abourezk  as  the  best  hope  for  that  rea- 
son. 

He  also  looks  good  by  contrast  to  his  prin- 
cipal Democratic  opponent,  Elvem  Varllek  of 
Geddes.  Although  Varllek  has  been  In  the 
South  Dakota  House  of  Representatives  for 
years,  so  far  in  the  primary  he  has  displayed 
a  knack  for  losing  potential  votes  wherever 
he  goes  Speaking  to  union  members  In  Lead, 
Varllek  got  lost  in  his  own  confusing  rhetoric 
and  told  the  miners  right  to  their  faces 
"anyone  who  carries  a  sign  should  be  put  in 
Jail."  It  wasn't  too  long  before  the  grizzled 
union  leader  Unus  Wampler  stood  up  and 
commented:  "Mr.  Varllek,  I'd  like  you  to 
elaborate  on  that  point  you  Just  made  be- 
cause I've  been  hit  on  the  head  a  couple  of 
times  while  out  on  the  picket  line."  It  Isn't 
expected  that  Varllek  will  fare  too  well  among 
the  miners. 

On  the  other  hand,  Abourezk  has  discussed 
the  issues  with  compassion  and  concern  and 
an  awareness  of  all  their  subtleties  and 
nuances.  He  speaks  from  his  lifetime  In  the 
district  as  a  student,  rancher,  civil  engineer 
and  presently  a  practicing  lawyer. 

Jim  was  bom  39  years  ago  in  Wood  on  the 
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Rosebud  Reservation.  His  father  had  Immi. 
grated  to  the  United  States  from  Lebanon 
In  1895  and  worked  as  a  peddler  in  the  area, 
tramping  from  house  to  hovtse  with  a  heavy 
laden  pack  on  his  back  until  he  could  afford 
to  buy  a  horse,  then  a  buggy  and  finally  a 
store  in  Wood.  After  his  father  achieved 
some  degree  of  prosperity,  he  returned  to 
Lebanon  where  he  married  Jim's  mother.  Be 
returned  to  South  Dakota  and  hoped  to  save 
enough  money  to  bring  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. Chic  and  Helen,  to  the  United  States 
but  World  War  I  Intervened  and  their  ar- 
rival was  postponed  until  1920.  By  this  time 
the  elder  Abourezk  was  a  well  known  and 
revered  figure  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation 
by  the  Indians  and  whites  alike.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  white  men  still  remembered  for 
not  exploiting  the  Indians. 

Jim's  earliest  recollections  are  of  the 
drouth  and  the  great  depression,  when  he  saw 
first  hand  the  poverty  and  hardship  the  peo- 
ple went  through.  Looking  back  on  those 
days,  Aboiuezk  says  "we  didn't  have  any 
money  but  we  probably  hsid  more  to  eat  than 
the  average  person  because  my  father  owned 
a  small  grocery  store.  I  can  still  remember  the 
terrible  deprivation  the  people  experienced 
...  I  remember  watching  grown  men  In  the 
town  of  Wood  walking  along  the  railroad 
tracks  picking  up  coal.  My  father  never  had 
much  money  because  he  never  could  turn 
down  a  grocery  order  even  if  he  knew  they 
couldn't  pay  him  back  ...  it  was  a  time  of 
terrible  frustration,"  he  sums  up.  To  this  day, 
many  people  in  the  Rosebud  area  cherish  the 
memory  of  the  elder  Abourezk  as  the  man 
who  saved  them  from  possible  starvation  dur- 
ing the  depression.  When  he  died,  the  In- 
dians lined  the  streets  In  mourning. 

Aside  from  helping  around  the  store  as  a 
tyke,  the  yoimg  Abourezk  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  a  hard  day's  work  early  In  life.  Dxiring 
the  summers,  he  worked  on  farms  for  a  dol- 
lar a  day  from  6  a.m.  until  10  p.m.  While 
working  on  a  farm  near  Mission,  when  he  was 
15.  as  fate  would  have  it,  he  met  Mary  Ann 
Houlton  whom  he  dldnt  see  again  imtil  he 
was  home  on  leave  from  the  Navy  and  was 
later  to  marry. 

He  didn't  know  It  then,  but  he  was  to 
marry  her  not  once,  but  three  times.  "So  far 
as  I  know,  I'm  the  only  politician  who  has 
been  married  to  the  same  woman  three  times 
without  being  divorced."  The  flrrt  time  was 
in  a  civil  ceremony  In  Pierre,  then  in  a  Syrian 
Orthodox  ceremony  and  finally  last  summer 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  Mother 
Butler  Center  here.  Abourezk  laughingly  re- 
calls that  at  the  Mother  Butler  ceremony 
Police  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Theunlssen  stood 
up  for  him  but  sometime  during  the  cere- 
mony, Mary's  purse  was  stolen. 

After  serving  what  he  terms  an  uneventful 
hitch  in  the  Navy  In  Japan  during  the  Ko- 
rean War,  Abourezk  tried  his  hand  at  several 
successful  callings  on  the  Rosebud  including 
ranching,  helping  manage  the  family  store 
and  operating  a  used  car  operation  but  came 
to  the  conclusion  there  wasnt  much  of  a 
future  there.  He  had  a  chance  to  borrow  some 
money  to  attend  the  School  of  Mines  and 
Jumped  at  it.  So  he  and  Mary  and  their  two 
children — three  by  the  time  he  graduated — 
hied  themselves  off  to  Rapid  City  whore  Jim 
earned  a  degree  in  civil  engineering. 

While  a  student  at  the  Mines,  Jim  worked 
his  way  through  by  teaching  Judo  which  he 
had  learned  from  the  world's  champion  while 
a  seaman  in  Japan  and  held  various  other 
Jobs  during  his  collegiate  career.  He  also 
organized  a  Toung  Democrats  Club  at  the 
School  of  Mines.  "It  struck  me  that  there 
was  so  much  to  be  done  and  that  people 
really  didn't  seem  to  care." 

After  his  graduation  from  the  Mines  in 
1961,  he  worked  as  a  rough  and  tumble  con- 
struction engineer,  but  his  heart  wasn't  in 
It.  When  he  got  a  chance  to  go  to  law  school 
in  1963,  he  snapped  up  the  chance.  "It  was 
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something  I  always  wanted  to  do.  I  felt  I 
could  help  to  achieve  many  more  Improve- 
ments in  our  society  as  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession  because  it  is  easier  to  become 
involved  in  public  service.  Quite  frankly,  I 
thought  engineering  was  a  fine  Job  but  It  was 
just  40  hours  a  week  and  got  to  the  point 
where  it  got  quite  boring.  The  sawdust  pit  ol 
the  law  profession  seemed  to  offer  a  way  to 
greater  fulfillment."  That  was  to  prove  true 
m  Abourezk's  case.  Beside  developing  a  highly 
successful  law  practice  in  his  four  years  here 
since  graduating  from  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  School  of  Law  with  honors, 
Abourezk  quickly  became  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  the  political  life  of  the  state, 
especially  when  it  concerned  the  farmer,  the 
consumer,  the  Indian  and  the  poor  and 
downtrodden. 

Abourezk  made  his  del>ut  on  the  state 
political  scene  In  1968  when  he  was  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  for  attorney  general.  It  was 
a  campaign  without  precedent:  heretofore  in 
South  Dakota  politics,  candidates  for  con- 
stitutional offices  were  considered  hard  cam- 
paigners if  they  followed  the  gubernatorial 
candidate  around,  sat  at  the  head  table  and 
mouthed  a  Tew  platitudes  before  the  leading 
candidates  spoke.  Abourezk  spoke  on  the  Is- 
sues and  was  recognized  as  a  comer  in  the 
Democratic  party  and  in  state  politics. 

During  that  campaign  he  laughingly  told 
his  audiences  his  name  wasn't  a  household 
word.  Then  he  would  pause  to  tell  his  listen- 
ers he  was  "considering  changing  it — ^to  Spiro 
T.  Abourezk."  But  like  Spire's,  hla  name  did 
get  to  become  a  household  word  that  sum- 
mer when  he  was  named  co-clmirman  of 
the  drive  to  refer  Gov.  Farrar's  Gas  and  Util- 
ity Consumer's  Council  law,  which  the  state's 
rural  electrics  felt  vrould  destroy  them,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  contents  of  the  law 
and  the  public  statement  of  Farrar  that  he 
was  out  to  "get"  the  REA's.  His  drive  resulted 
In  55,000  referral  signatures  with  the  result 
that  the  1970  session  of  the  legislature 
quickly  repealed  the  controversial  measure. 

"I  sincerely  believed  it  would  have  choked 
off  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  I  don't 
think  there's  on  single  thing  that  brought 
the  farmer  the  degree  of  prosperity  be  has 
as  low  cost  power.  I  believe  when  rural  peo- 
ple prosper,  the  city  prospers  as  well.  I  can 
stlU  remember  the  day  when  we  had  to  read 
with  kerosene  lamps  and  hand  pump  water. 
I  was  very  lu^py  to  do  battle  with  the 
governor."  And  to  win  too,  he  might  have 
added. 

His  success  in  the  referral  of  the  utility 
measure  led  many  to  urge  him  to  run  for 
governor.  He  toyed  with  the  idea  for  a  while, 
but  felt  he  could  best  serve  the  party,  state 
and  nation  with  his  expertise  on  national 
Issues  as  a  candidate  for  the  Congress. 

He's  always  msantalned  what  he  calls  a 
stance  In  "favor  of  the  oommon  man."  He 
cltee  his  efforts  made  against  the  "\uiscrupu- 
lous  lending  agencies"  and  his  work  as  at- 
torney for  the  South  Dakota  Constmaers 
League  in  exposing  some  of  the  inequities  of 
the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  which  was,  he 
says,  'proposed  by  the  lending  lobby  which 
would  have  doubled  and  tripled  the  interest 
rates."  The  measure  was  burled  by  the  last 
session  off  the  legislature  because  of  adverse 
publicity. 

Abourezk  has  alvrays  had  a  special  rapport 
with  the  weak  and  downtrodden  and  they 
tot  him.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  South 
Dakota  Community  Action  Program  and 
served  on  the  board  but  was  forced  to  turn 
down  a  second  term  because  of  the  demands 
of  the  current  camptiign.  But,  he  says,  "one 
of  my  proudest  moments  was  when  I  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Com- 
munity Action  Program  by  the  poor  people 
themselves." 

In  his  tenure  on  the  board,  he  developed 
■ome  pretty  strong  notions  about  poverty 
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and  what  can  be  done  to  combat  it.  "We've 
got  an  excellent  program  going,"  he  says 
of  current  efforts,  "but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  erasing  poverty.  Since  the  largest 
percentage  of  people  on  welfare  are  children 
and  mothers,  our  great  attack  in  untangling 
welfare  Is  to  break  the  cycle  of  welfare  so 
that  these  children  can  breathe  the  fresh 
air  of  an  environment  without  poverty.  Day 
care  centers  should  be  expanded  to  that  wel- 
fare mothers  can  be  trained  and  permitted 
to  work,  as  should  Head  Start  bo  that  chil- 
dren who  know  nothing  but  poverty  can  learn 
that  another  and  better  kind  of  life  exists." 

Throughout  his  public  career,  he  has  cham- 
pioned unpopular  causes.  "It  raises  my 
hackles  to  see  someone  treated  unfairly,"  he 
says  intensely. 

"I  call  them  slum-lords,"  he  once  publicly 
described  property  holders  in  Rapid  City  who 
rent  blighted  dwellings  to  the  poor,  mostly 
Indians.  "How  can  they  call  this  the  Proud 
State  when  the  only  difference  between  the 
ghetto  here  and  sliuns  of  Chicago  and  New 
York  is  that  we  don't  have  rats  running 
across  the  floor." 

From  his  early  days,  Jim  had  the  profound 
conviction  that  the  lot  of  the  state's  Indians 
can  and  should  be  bettered.  He  believes  this 
will  only  come  when  the  Indians  are  given 
full  voice  In  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  His  law  practice  was  hurt  when  he 
called  for  a  sweeping  investigation  of  condi- 
tions in  Jails  here  and  near  the  reservations. 
Everything  seemed  to  point  to  police  bru- 
tality toward  Indians.  The  charges  were  de- 
nied, but  Jim  was  ready  with  affidavits  to 
back  up  his  claims.  He  is  currently  a  board 
member  of  the  Rosebud  Reservation's  Legal 
Aid  program. 

His  political  chances  have  also  been  hurt 
recently  by  his  law  practice  because  of  some 
of  the  clients  he  has  represented,  particu- 
larly those  charged  with  drug  offenses.  Jim 
can  shrug  these  charges  off  as  most  lawyers 
do  as  simply  a  hazard  of  the  profession.  He 
knows  he's  taken  an  oath  which  requires  him 
to  give  a  client  the  best  possible  defense  re- 
gardless of  what  he  feels  about  the  client. 
"The  lawyer  has  the  obligation  to  defend 
the  man.  Once  he  starts  being  the  Judge 
and  Jury  he  stops  being  a  lawyer.  I  believe 
so  much  in  the  Jury  system  that  if  an  ac- 
cused Is  really  guilty  and  the  police  and 
prosecution  do  their  Job  he'll  be  found 
guilty."  However,  he  was  disturbed  recently 
when  he  was  denounced  In  a  letter  to  the 
editor  l>ecause  he  represented  someone 
charged  with  a  narcotics  violation  which 
implied  that  somehow  Abourezk  was  in- 
volved in  blB  client's  alleged  misdeeds.  It  was 
especially  hurting  to  Abourezk  because  he 
consistently  cautioned  his  children,  his 
young  followers  and  youthfiil  audiences 
about  the  inherent  evils  of  drug  use. 

He  also  likes  to  mention  two  cases  where 
it  was  clearly  shown  at  preliminary  hearings 
that  his  clients  were  Innocent.  One  case  in- 
volved a  black  oflacer  at  EllBworth  Air  Force 
Base  charged  with  unlawful  possession  of 
drugs.  It  came  out  at  the  preliminary  hear- 
ing that  a  police  Informant  had  planted  the 
drugs  on  the  officer's  car  because  of  some 
grudge.  The  case  was  dismissed  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  states  attorney.  Another  case  in- 
volved a  man  who  had  heeo.  extradited  from 
the  far  west  on  a  bad  check  charge.  At  the 
preliminary  hearing,  the  storeowner  testi- 
fied the  accused  was  not  the  man  who 
wrote  the  check. 

Abourzek  has  been  running  his  campaign 
on  a  pretty  tight  budget.  The  bulk  of  his  war 
chest  came  from  a  fund  raising  reception 
held  early  last  spring.  He's  spent  the  money 
on  buttons,  but  mostly  on  62,000  brochujres. 
No  opportunity  is  missed  to  save  money; 
the  brochures  would  have  cost  more  if  they 
woiUd  have  been  folded  at  the  printing  plant, 
but  to  save  money,  Jim  put  his  volunteers  to 
work  folding  them.  He  does  plan  a  limited 
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amount  of  radio  and  television  campaign- 
ing In  these  last  few  days  before  the  pri- 
mary. 

The  issue  most  voters  express  concern  about 
to  him  is  the  war  in  Indochina.  "Almost 
everyone  wants  out  but  the  people  are  con- 
fused about  how  becaiise  of  the  conflicting 
arguments."  Abourezk  makes  no  bones  about 
the  fact  that  he  believes  the  war  Is  "perhaps 
the  most  serious  foreign  policy  blunder  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
fighting  a  land  war  in  Asia — something  that 
military  strategists  have  warned  us  against 
for  years — a  war  that  has  no  national  security 
interest  for  the  United  States  in  any  re- 
gard." Part  of  his  conviction  about  the  Indo- 
china involvement  was  picked  up  while  be 
was  stationed  in  Japan,  where  he  learned 
first  hand  the  low  esteem  Orientals  place  on 
human  life. 

He  is  also  concerned  about  the  economy 
and  national  priorities:  "While  nobody  likes 
the  regimentation  of  price  and  wage  con- 
trols, as  an  alternative  they  are  better  than 
infllation  and  unemployment.  We  are  facing 
the  worst  of  two  worlds — continuing  rise  in 
prices  and  at  the  same  time  a  slowdown  in 
the  economy  to  the  point  where  many  i>eo- 
ple  are  being  put  out  of  work. 

"The  approximate  $25  billion  per  year 
being  spent  on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  can 
be  better  put  to  use  on  domestic  programs 
urgently  needed  at  home.  The  problems  of 
crime,  poverty,  bxmger,  lack  of  quality  edu- 
cation in  many  areas  all  deserve  more  at- 
tention, but  Instead,  we  flnfl  ourselves  half- 
way around  the  world  fighting  an  isolated 
jungle  war  in  an  effort  to  support  a  govern- 
ment that  does  not  have  the  support  of  its 
own  people. 

"An  Immediate  reordering  of  our  priorities 
is  essential.  We  need  to  establish  the  basis 
of  a  common  Interest  and  goals  of  govern- 
ment m  all  Americans  of  good  will  rather 
than  emphasizing  their  differences  to  drive 
them  apart  and  against  one  another.  We  have 
to  bring  the  country  back  together  again.  We 
have  to  reconcile  the  deep  divisions  that 
divide  us.  We  can't  go  on  hating  each  other 
because  they're  of  a  different  color,  age  group 
or  economic  class." 

Abourezk  is  particiilarly  concerned  about 
programs  for  South  Dakota.  "I  love  this  state. 
I  want  to  see  it  prosper"  and  proposes  to  do 
more  than  offer  lip  service  if  elected  to  Con- 
gress. He  believes  the  voters  are  shrewd 
enough  to  elect  a  man  with  moxle  who  can 
not  only  hold  his  head  above  water  in  the 
topsy-turvy  wortd  of  Washington  but  one 
who  can  impress  bis  fellow  congressmen 
enough  to  support  his  programs,  where  re- 
spect is  gained  by  ability.  It  ife  one  thing  to 
be  for  the  farmer,  he  points  out,  and  another 
thing  to  convince  an  urban  dominated  Con- 
gress that  the  sound  family  farm  Is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  not  only  the  farmer  but  of 
the  nation.  Abourezk  backers  are  saying  this 
is  Jim's  strongest  asset:  while  others  are 
saying  they  will  do  what  they  can  for  the 
district,  Jim  Is  the  one  with  the  ablUty  to 
get  the  Job  done  In  the  dog  eat  ctog  atmos- 
phere of  the  nation's  Capitol. 

Like  his  father  before  him  Jim  Abourezk 
has  packed  a  pretty  heavy  load  on  his  back. 

Why? 

"If  a  person  has  the  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  an  area  of  public  life  where 
he  can  get  sound  ideas  across  to  other  people 
there  is  a  satisfaction  there  greater  than  any 
amoxmt  of  money  can  buy,"  Jim  says. 

He  believes,  with  the  late  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  that  "the  future  does  not  belong 
to  those  who  are  content  with  today,  apa- 
thetic toward  common  problems  and  their 
fellow  man  alike,  timid  and  fearful  In  the 
face  of  new  ideas  and  bold  projects.  Rather, 
it  will  belong  to  those  who  can  blend  passion, 
reason  and  courage  in  a  personal  commit- 
ment to  the  Ideals  and  great  enterprises  of 
American  society." 
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BOMBma  IN  THE  CAPITOL— A 
YOUNG  REACTION 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  last 
week's  bombing  of  the  Capitol  Building, 
I  am  sure  many  citizens  felt  the  need  to 
pause  and  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of 
such  an  act  against  one  of  the  great 
citadels  of  democracy.  Evidence  of  this 
fact  can,  I  am  sure,  be  seen  in  the  mail 
of  any  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  re- 
ceived some  thoughtful  reactions  from 
some  of  my  younger  constituents.  Some 
youngsters  in  the  Russell  School  at  Con- 
rad, Mont.,  felt  the  need  to  speak  out 
against  such  a  symbolic  act  against  their 
freedom  and  their  national  history : 

RussELi,  School, 
CONKAD,  Mont.,  March  2, 1971. 
Congressman  Richard  Shoup, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washingtori.  D.C. 

Deas  Congressman  Shoup:  I  am  sad  that 
the  Capitol  was  bombed.  I  hope  the  F3.I. 
can  track  them  who  has  been  doing  the  dam- 
age about  the  Capitol.  I  hope  the  bombers 
can't  take  our  freedom  and  government  away 
from  us.  I  hope  the  crack  Is  not  too  bad.  How 
much  wlU  It  cost  to  fix  the  Capitol?  What 
wlU  you  do  about  this.  If  you  find  the  bomb- 
ers, bow  long  will  you  put  them  in  jail? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dals  Belx. 

Russzix  School, 
Conrad,  Mont.,  March  2,  1971. 
Congressman  Richard  Shoxtp, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm :  I  think  the  bombers  who  bombed 
the  Capitol  are  trying  to  take  away  oxir  gov- 
ernment. I  hope  the  Capitol  Isn't  damaged 
much.  I  wish  the  bombers  would  leave  our 
country  so  we  could  have  freedom. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KsisTi  Denzer. 

Russell  School, 
Conrad.  Mont.,  March  2,  1971. 
Congressman  Richard  Shoup, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Shottp:  I  dont  think 
that  bombing  is  right  because  they  are  taking 
away  our  freedom  Eind  trying  to  take  away 
o\ir  Government.  I  hope  the  P.BJ.  finds  the 
people  that  are  bombing  the  cc^tol.  I  hope 
that  the  people  that  did  It  get  put  in  prison 
for  a  long  time.  Maybe  that  will  teach  them 
a  lesson.  I  do  think  the  people  should  be 
punished  for  the  damage  they  did. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bomns  Newmillkr. 

Russell  School, 
Conrad,  Mont.,  March  2,  1971. 
Congressman  Richard  Shoup, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Shoup:  I  am  getting 
upset  because  people  are  bombing  the  capl- 
tol  and  taking  my  freedom  away  to  have  a 
government.  I  think  the  police  should  put 
the  people  who  bombed  our  capltol  In  Jail 
for  a  life  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Katht  Barton. 
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Russell  School, 
Conrad,  Mont.,  March  1, 1971. 
Congressman  Richard  Shoup, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Shoup:  I  am  getting 
upset  with  the  people  that  are  bombing  the 
Capltol!  They  are  hurting  the  government 
and  we  will  have  to  pay  more  taxes.  Some  of 
us  do  not  have  too  much  money.  To  punish 
the  bombers  we  should  put  them  In  Jail  for 
their  life  time. 
Sincerely, 

Janet  Riswer. 

Russell  School, 
Conrad,  Mont.,  March  2,  1971. 
Congressman  Richard  Shoup, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Shoup:  I  am  upset  the 
Capitol  was  bombed.  They  are  taking  away 
our  freedom  by  bombing.  I  think  there 
should  be  an  end  to  this  bombing.  I  hope 
you  catch  the  bombers.  When  you  catch  them 
you  should  put  them  In  Jail  for  their  life- 
time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pam  Bettermam-. 

Russell  School, 
Conrad,  Mont..  March  2, 1971. 
Congressman  Richard  Shoup, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Shoup:  TTie  people 
that  bombed  the  Capltol  are  bothering  quite 
a  lot  of  people  that  want  freedom.  I  hope 
you  catch  the  bombers  that  bombed  the 
Capltol.  I'm  glad  nobody  got  hurt.  Maybe  If 
the  police  force  catches  the  bombers  they 
should  be  put  In  Jail  for  a  very  long  time. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HOLLI  HiGGINS. 
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MAKING  GOVERNMENT  MORE 
RESPONSIVE 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  address, 
he  outlined  a  truly  revolutionary  pro- 
gram for  reshaping  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  better  serve  the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

I  heartily  support  such  an  effort  and 
look  forward  to  receiving  his  legislative 
proposals.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
finding  a  way  to  make  Government  more 
responsive.  Right  now  our  population  is 
so  large  and  our  needs  so  very  great  that 
our  present  Government  structure  can- 
not cope  with  the  legitimate  requirements 
of  our  citizens. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  quick  and  effective  Government 
responses  to  their  needs.  If  a  family  is 
unemployed,  it  needs  adequate  suste- 
nance until  members  of  the  family  can 
receive  job  training,  or  until  children  are 
grown  and  educated,  or  until  unhealthy 
members  of  the  family  can  be  adequately 
cared  for  and  restored  to  active  lives. 

We  all  want  a  responsiite  Government. 
Yet,  right  now  the  maze  of  Federal  oflBces 
defies  the  i>atience  and  abilities  of  those 
who  most  need  our  help.  When  constitu- 


ents write  for  assistance,  we  now  refer 
them  to  numerous  offices  capable  of  pro- 
viding similar,  if  not  identical,  services. 

When  citizens  write  to  one  or  another 
departmental  office  too  often  the  corre- 
spondence is  shuttled  to  a  different  of. 
flee.  Expensive  long  distance  phone  calls 
are  transferred  from  one  administrator 
to  another  before  a  question  gets  an  an- 
swer or  a  need  is  met. 

Tills  92d  Congress  can  elimirmte  the 
confusion.  Government  can  be  clear  and 
direct.  It  is  our  Job  to  so  simplify,  Gov- 
ernment functions  that  every  American 
can  get  a  direct  and  prompt  answer  to 
ills  problem. 


WHEAT  GROWER  MATURITY 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SE6ELIUS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers held  their  annual  convention  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.  The  convention's  resolve 
once  again  served  notice  to  the  Nation 
that  the  Wheat  Growers  Association  is 
a  responsible  voice  for  the  wheat  indus- 
try and  agriculture.  Their  statesmanlike 
efforts  regarding  agricultural  legislation 
and  policy  are  effectively  summarized  in 
a  recent  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
Southwestern  Miller.  Mr.  Speaker  I  com- 
mend this  well-written  and  much  de- 
served editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Wheat  Grower  Maturity 

The  vision  of  the  wheat  producer  as  a  man 
of  the  soil  concerned  only  with  the  weather 
and  the  price  at  the  country  elevator  is 
quickly  erased  by  a  perusal  of  the  activities 
at  the  recent  annual  convention  in  Portland 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Qrow- 
ers.  That  convention,  the  21st  In  the  history 
of  the  organization,  reflected  a  feverish  pace 
that  moved  the  producers  from  consideration 
of  federal  tax  policies,  to  import-export  ques- 
tions, to  promotion,  research  and  education, 
and  to  the  expected  requests  in  regard  to 
administration  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970.  A  grower  group  that  dl^lays  the  type 
uf  statesmanship  that  has  marked  N.A.W.O. 
deliberations  in  recent  years  has  attained  a 
level  of  maturity  that  is  highly  satisfying  to 
the  producers'  associates  throughout  the  en- 
tire breadstuSs  industry. 

While  major  attention  centered  on  the 
wheat  farmer's  stand  in  international  wheat 
negotiations,  since  that  Is  the  main  question 
at  hand  In  view  of  the  current  Oeneva  ne- 
gotiations of  a  new  pact,  many  other  aspects 
of  the  meeting  were  of  importance.  In  one 
area  alone,  that  of  promotion  and  research  In 
behalf  of  wheat  foods,  the  N.A.W.Q.  decided 
on  actions  that  should  be  emulated  by  both 
millers  and  bakers.  Por  example,  the  rec- 
ommendation was  made  that  $100,000  be  al- 
located from  the  budget  of  the  National 
Wheat  Institute  for  support  of  Day  of  Bread 
and  August  Sandwich  Month  during  the 
next  three  years.  In  a  voice  that  has  more 
legislative  power  than  any  other  segment,  the 
growers  recommended  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  estabUsh  the  Wheat  and  Wheat  Poods 
Foundation.  Consideration  was  also  given  to 
legislation  that  would  aim  at  making  $2,- 
000,000  available  on  an  annual  basts  for  spe- 
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olflc  promotion  and  research  In  support  of 
the  wheat  industry. 

The  best  sign  of  wheat  producer  maturity 
came  in  the  emphasis  given  by  the  conven- 
tion delegates  to  the  importance  of  produc- 
ing qualities  of  wheat  needed  In  domestic 
and  export  markets.  Prequently,  the  charge 
Is  beard  that  growers  are  solely  interested  lu 
bushels  without  regard  for  quality.  That  that 
is  not  the  case  was  made  eminently  clear  in 
Portland.  "The  quality  of  the  wheat  produced 
and  marketed  Is  of  vital  concern  to  all  wheat 
producers  and  this  emphasis  should  be  one 
of  the  foremost  activities  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wheat  Growers,"  it  was  stated. 
That  policy  represents  maturity  merged  with 
wise  judgment,  a  combination  to  be  envied 
in  any  organization. 


OUR  DETERIORATING  POSITION  IN 
OUR  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  SCHNEEBEU.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Gaylord  A.  Freeman,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Hrst  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  has  been 
intimately  engaged  in  international  fi- 
nance and  trade  for  many  years  and  in 
such  capacity  and  experience,  his  advice 
Is  sought  often  in  this  important  area  of 
our  economy. 

A  short  time  ago  he  made  some  re- 
marks about  our  deteriorating  petition 
In  our  balance  of  payments  over  the  past 
two  decades,  and  he  phrased  them  in 
language  that  we  can  all  imderstand.  I 
should  like  to  share  his  presentation  with 
my  colleagues: 

Notable  and  Quotable 

Out  country's  p>06itlon  is  a  little  like  mine 
wovild  be  If  I  Invited  fo\ir  or  five  of  you  in  to 
play  poker  and  got  out  the  cigar  box  full  of 
chips  and  sold  you  each  $10  worth.  If  I  lost 
hand  after  hand  for  perhaps  20  hands  and 
continually  reached  into  the  box  to  replenish 
my  own  pile  of  chips,  you  might  begin  to 
wonder  whether  I  would  tiave  the  cash  to 
redeem  all  of  the  chips  piling  up  on  the 
table.  Then,  after  an  hour  or  two  of  this,  if 
I  said  that  I  co\ild  no  longer  redeem  all  of 
the  chips  and  asked  you  not  to  cash  any 
In,  but  to  Just  keep  on  playing,  you,  as  a 
friend,  might  say,  "Okay — for  a  while."  But 
as  the  hour  grew  later  and  I  continued  to 
lose  every  hand  and  constantly  put  more 
chips  on  the  table,  the  time  would  come 
when  you  would  say,  "We  arent  going  to  play 
any  more  imless  you  can  make  those  chips 
good — or  at  least  begin  to  bring  some  more 
money  Into  the  game." 

As  you  know,  our  country  has  (with  only 
two  exceptions)  had  a  balance  of  payments 
deficit  In  every  year  since  1960.  That  is,  we 
have  lost  18  hands  in  the  Big  Game  between 
nations  and  have  Just  continued  to  issue 
more  dollars.  At  first  we  were  not  greatly 
distressed.  As  the  world's  banker,  our  na- 
tion—perhaps like  your  bank — recognized 
that  we  could  not  escape  borrowing  short 
and  lending  long,  thus  incurring  a  degree  of 
lUiquidlty. 

But  the  analogy  Is  not  all  that  good,  for 
our  country's  long-term  assets  are  not  gov- 
ernment assets  but  private  assets.  Privately 
owned  factories  abroad  are  not  available  for 
the  payment  of  foreign-held  claims  for  which 
lorelgn  central  banks  can  ask  the  U.S.  gov- 
•niment  to  pay  in  gold. 

As  the  deficit  continued,  the  problem  be- 
Mine  more  aggravated.  We  will  have  another 
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balance  of  payments  deficit  this  year — and 
again  will  finance  it  by  Issuing  more  dollar 
claims — more  chips. 

Since  we  can't  redeem  all  of  those  foreign- 
held  dollaj:  claims,  we  have  since  early  In  the 
1960b  asked  Germany  and  ovir  other  foreign 
friends  not  to  ask  for  gold  for  their  dollars 
but  to  wait  a  while.  They  have  waited  and 
waited  and  waited.  Meanwhile,  our  position 
has  deteriorated  every  year. 

Our  time  Is  ruxmlng  out. 
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A  bcabcitt  or  bills 


BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1971 

ULt.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  impor- 
tance of  a  favorable  balance  of  payments 
to  the  economic  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try recently  has  been  questioned.  It  has 
been  urged  that  we  adopt  what  has  been 
called  a  "i>assive"  payments  policy  and 
end  our  concern  vnth  the  outflow  of  dol- 
lars. 

Such  suggestions  are  dangerous  and 
unrealistic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat 
continued  payments  deficits  give  rise  to 
serious  economic  problems.  The  New 
York  Times  recently  has  printed  two 
articles  dealing  with  this  subject.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Problems  Loom  in  U.S.  Payments — Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Here  Sats  Dollar  Mat 
Sutter  it  DsrtCTt  Is  Not  Rkduckd 

(By  H.  Erich  Helnemann) 
"Major  problems"  for  the  doUar  could 
develop  in  world  money  markets  unless  the 
United  States  succeeds  In  reducing  the  def- 
icit In  Its  International  balance  of  i>ayments, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Tork  warned 
yesterday  In  Its  annual  report  for  1970. 

Alfred  Hayes,  president  of  the  bank,  said 
In  his  transmittal  letter  that  "the  easing  of 
credit  at  home  Imposed  a  heavy  new  burden 
on  our  international  payments  ixwltlon.*' 

Mr.  Hayes,  who  begins  his  final  five-year 
term  as  president  of  the  bank  today  (he  will 
reach  the  normal  retirement  age  of  66  In 
1975),  said  that  "although  no  serious  reper- 
cussions developed  during  1970,  it  became  in- 
creasingly clear  that  our  international  pay- 
ments problems  will  require  close  official  at- 
tention in  1971." 

NEW    OX7TFLOWS   BEEN 

Furthermore,  it  was  understood  that  the 
New  York  reserve  bank  believes  that  the  "ex- 
ceedingly steep"  drop  in  short-term  interest 
rates  In  recent  months  has  contributed  to 
new  outflows  of  dollars  that  "have  been  wor- 
risome to  our  foreign  friends." 

Por  this  reason,  the  bank  believes  that 
some  slowing  down,  or  stabilization,  in  short- 
term  money  costs  would  be  useful. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  here  believes, 
according  to  authoritative  sources,  that  there 
Is  'always  a  possibility"  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  wlU  decide  to  reduce  the  re- 
serves that  its  member  commercial  banks 
must  hold  against  their  deposits. 

The  eSect  of  such  an  action  would  be  to 
supply  reserves  to  the  banking  system — and 
thus  promote  further  monetary  expansion — 
without  putting  the  sort  of  downward  pres- 
sure on  short-term  interest  rates  that  would 
result  from  the  Reserve  System  supplying 
the  same  amount  of  reserves  through  addi- 
tional purchases  of  Treasury  bills. 


There  Is  a  scarcity  of  Treasury  bills  In  the 
money  market  at  present,  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  believes  has  been 
"troublesome"  In  pushing  short-term  rates 
downward. 

The  Impression  gained  from  these  view- 
points was  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  would  be  likely  to  oppose  a  sub- 
stantial further  easing  of  credit,  on  the 
groiind  that  It  could  complicate  the  Interna- 
tional problem  of  the  dollar. 

The  Federal  Reserve  bank  here  would  also 
like  to  see  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — which 
has  authority  over  such  matters — take  the 
opportunity  to  suspend  entirely  the  Interest 
rate  ceilings  ou  bank  certificates  of  deposit 
of  more  than  $100,000.  Such  ceilings  are  al- 
ready suspended  for  deposits  maturing  from 
30  to  89  days,  and  In  any  event  money  mar- 
ket rates  are  well  beloiw  the  ceiling  levels 
at  present. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
It  was  understood,  believes  that  present  Fed- 
eral Reserve  policy  is  one  designed  to  be  "ac- 
commodative" of  the  economy's  needs  for 
funds,  and  geared  to  setting  the  stage  for 
a  "reasonable  recovery"  in  gross  national 
product  this  year. 

The  likelihood  of  achieving  the  average 
of  $l,065-bllllon  for  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct that  the  Nixon  Administration  has  set 
for  a  target  is  "not  great,"  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  head  believes.  The  bank  rejects 
the  notion  of  a  "forced  draft"  expansion  In 
the  money  supply  designed  to  produce  such 
a  rate  of  growth  in  the  overall  output  of 
goods  and  services. 

The  chances  favor  a  continued  gradual 
economic  Improvement  In  the  months  ahead 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Reserve 
bank,  "that  kind  of  outcome  Is  the  most 
you  can  hope  for."  To  try  to  achieve  the 
Administration's  G.NP.  target  the  bank  be- 
lieves, would  involve  rlslts  of  rekindling  in- 
fiatlon  that  were  too  great. 

contbol  or  inflation 

The  Federal  Reserve  bank  here  believes 
that,  over-all,  control  of  domestic  Inflation 
Is  the  key  to  securing  the  International 
position  of  the  dollar.  A  new  Intem&tlonal 
money  crisis  of  the  sort  that  troubled  the 
world  during  1967,  1968  and  1969  Is  not 
Immlneint,  tlie  bank  believes,  and  Indeed 
there  is  a  welcome  lack  of  spectilatlve  ac- 
tivity In  foreign  exchanges  at  the  moment. 
But,  over  the  long  run,  foreign  holders  of 
dollars  could  get  to  the  point  where  they 
would  want  to  see  the  holdings  settled  "one 
way  or  another." 

In  Its  annual  T&port,  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  said  that  1970  was  likely  to  be  labeled 
a  year  of  "mild  recession,"  but  It  said  that, 
"sad  to  relate  progress  in  slowing  the  rate  of 
price  increases  was  disappointingly  modest 
and  uncertain." 

As  Mr.  Hayes  put  It,  "we  relearned  the 
lesson  that  curing  Inflation  becomes  a  pro- 
gressively more  painful  process  the  longer 
that  cure  is  delayed." 

Unwanted  TJS.  Dollars  Shaxpen  Eubofkan 
Monetary  DimcuLxiES 

PARIS. — The  monetary  conflict  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  Is  growing 
sharper  as  unwanted  dollars  pour  Into  Euro- 
pean central  banks  and  aggravate  the  diffi- 
culties the  European  authorities  are  having 
in  curbing  inflation. 

In  the  last  six  days,  the  West  German 
central  bank  has  absorbed  $800-mllllan.  Ad- 
ditional funds  have  been  moving  Into  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  France. 

Under  the  monetary  rules,  foreign  central 
banks  have  an  obligation  to  support  the 
doUar.  They  do  this  by  purchasing  from 
the  market  dcdlar  overflows  that  would  drive 
the  dollar  exchange  rate  below  99  per  cent 
of  Its  official  parity. 
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Tliere  are  no  limits  on  these  market  Inter- 
ventions. When  the  niles  were  written  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  at  Bretton  Woods, 
the  dollar  was  by  far  the  world's  strongest 
currency. 

But  nearly  uninterrupted  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  over  the  last  two  decades  have 
weakened  the  dollar's  position. 

Some  authodtles,  such  as  Dr.  Bobert 
TrllDn,  the  Belg^lan-bom  Yale  economics  pro- 
fessor, believe  that  a  negotiated  celling  on 
dollar  balances  held  by  foreign  Institutions 
may  now  be  written  Into  the  rules. 

The  record  American  payments  deficits  last 
year  and  the  disparity  between  American  and 
European  interest  rates  have  aggravated  the 
tensions  on  the  monetary  front. 

While  the  United  States  has  been  trimming 
Interest  rates  ri^)ldly  to  try  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity,  the  major  European  central 
banks  have  refused  to  follow  the  same  pat- 
tern. 

Their  rates  have  come  down  somewhat  but 
are  still  at  relatively  high  levels. 

This  Is  because  they  are  still  hotly  engaged 
In  the  Inflation  battle.  But  In  the  process  of 
acquiring  dollars,  the  supply  of  the  Euro- 
peans' currencies  Is  Increased,  which  makes 
the  Inflation  battle  harder  to  fight. 

WAKT    OF   GOU)   FRXSSUax 

The  Europeans  are  reluctant  to  demand 
American  gold,  realizing  that  any  massive 
withdrawals  from  Fort  Knox  would  probably 
be  met  by  the  formal  suspension  of  gold  con- 
vertlblUty. 

And  this  In  turn,  as  Professor  Trlfflth  ob- 
served In  a  recent  article  publUhed  by  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  would 
"trigger  chaos  In  a  world  monetary  system 
now  anchored  on  a  paper  dollar,  already 
largely  Inconvertible  de  facto,  even  though 
not  de  Jure." 

The  United  States,  under  pressure  from  the 
Europeans,  has  quietly  moved  In  recent 
weeks  to  try  to  mop  up  some  of  the  excess 
dollars  In  Europe. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  discourage 
the  repayments  by  American  banks  of  dol- 
lar loans  from  their  EtU'opean  branches. 

The  money  had  been  borrowed  during  the 
severe  credit  squeeze  In  the  United  States 
and  has  been  repaid  at  a  fast  pace  as  Interest 
rates  have  fallen  In  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  the  Export  Import  Bank, 
which  helps  finance  American  exports,  has 
been  a  heavy  borrower  recently  in  the  market 
of  foreign  held  dollars  otherwise  known  as  the 
Euro-dollar  market. 

RATXS    MOVX   UP   8LIGHTLT 

Dollar  Interest  rates  In  Europe  moved  up 
slightly  at  the  end  of  last  week  as  a  result  of 
a  borrowing  of  $500  million  by  this  Institu- 
tion. 

Since  the  start  of  this  year,  some  $1.5  bil- 
lion has  been  borrowed  by  the  Export-Import 
bank  in  Europe. 

A  third  method  of  mopping  up  dollars  has 
recently  come  to  light.  While  the  New  Tork 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  refused  comment 
on  the  matter  It  Is  widely  believed  to  have 
recently  beg\m  Intervening  directly  to  curb 
the  build  up  of  German  dollar  balances. 

It  has  been  doing  this  by  selling  marks 
for  future  delivery.  This  tends  to  make  it 
more  costly  to  shift  dollars  Into  marks. 


ANNIVERSARY    OF    MIDCONTINENT 
FARMERS  ASSCXJIATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  special  congratulations  to 
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the  Midcontinent  Farmers  Association  on 
their  57th  anniversary  today,  March  10. 

Recognition  should  be  given  to  MFA 
President  Fred  V.  Heinkel,  MFA  Vice 
President  Clell  Carpenter,  and  the  many 
others  in  their  organization  who  have 
continually  worked  to  assure  the  inter- 
ests of  America's  farmers  are  heard  in 
Washington. 

The  Midcontinent  Farmers  Associa- 
tion provides  valuable  assistance  and  co- 
operation with  Members  of  Congress  to 
seek  the  most  equitable  legislation  for 
our  agriculture  community. 

I  commend  their  service  and  efforts  in 
behalf  of  our  Nation's  farmers. 
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GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NXW   JXKSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  company  with  many  of  our 
colleagues  I  have  had  grave  doubts  that 
general  revenue  sharing  is  the  answer  to 
the  problems  of  the  cities.  I  wish  to  set 
forth  three  main  objections  to  the  Presi- 
dent's program  which  have  emerged  from 
my  own  study  of  the  proposal. 

First,  the  proposed  formula  for  allo- 
cating the  money  for  general  revenue 
sharing  produces  some  strange  and  in- 
equitable results.  The  allocation  is  based 
on  population  and  the  revenue  raising  ef- 
fort of  local  governments.  Figures  from 
the  Treasury  Department  have  permitted 
me  to  calculate  the  per  capita  share  of 
revenue  which  each  of  the  communities 
in  the  Fourth  District  of  New  Jersey 
would  receive.  The  per  capita  return  to 
municipalities  in  my  district  ranges  from 
a  low  of  $1.10  for  Lebanon  Township  in 
Hunterdon  County  to  $16.10  for  the  city 
of  Trenton  in  Mercer  County.  By  Itself 
this  range  Is  not  disturbing,  for  no  one 
would  dispute  the  fact  that  Trenton  has 
a  greater  need  for  tax  relief  than  rural 
Lebanon.  It  is  only  when  we  compare  the 
return  to  communities  of  more  nearly 
equal  population  that  the  inequities  ap- 
pear. For  example,  both  Hackettstown  in 
Warren  County  and  Hopatcong  Borough 
in  Sussex  County  have  populations  of 
slightly  more  than  9,000.  Hackettstown 
would  receive  $2.70  per  capita,  while 
Hopatcong  receives  $3.30.  The  borough 
of  Princeton  Is  less  than  a  third  larger 
than  either  of  these  cities,  but  would 
receive  more  than  twice  as  much — $6.90 
per  person — from  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing. The  town  of  Phlllipsburg  in  Warren 
County — ^population  18,000 — would  re- 
ceive $11.90  per  capita,  while  Lawrence 
Township  in  Mercer  County — population 
19,000 — would  receive  only  $7.20. 

It  Is  obvious  from  this  sample  that  If 
two  cities  are  of  equal  population,  the 
one  which  Is  already  wealthier  and  able 
to  raise  more  revenue  will  be  the  one 
which  gets  more  money  from  Federal 
revenue.  In  short,  the  rich  get  richer  and 
the  poor  remain  poor. 

Second,  I  have  serious  questions  about 
how  the  money  from  revenue  sharing 
will  be  spent  by  some  municipalities.  For 
one,  the  only  restriction  on  the  expendi- 


ture of  the  money  is  that  It  cannot  be 
spent  In  a  racially  discriminatory  man- 
ner. There  Is  no  practical  way  this  can 
be  enforced.  For  another.  It  Is  likely  that 
many  local  governments  will  spend  their 
share  for  those  programs  which  benefit 
the  most  powerful  political  constituency 
rather  than  for  the  more  urgent  needs  of 
the  entire  community  such  as  pollution 
control  or  aid  for  the  poor.  I  believe 
strongly  that  it  Is  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  set  national  priorities  and 
to  use  its  revenues  to  Insure  that  those 
priorities  are  met. 

Third,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  admin- 
istration as  to  the  proper  means  of  rais- 
ing the  money  to  pay  for  general  rev- 
enue sharing.  The  President  maintains 
that  a  growing  economy  and  an  end  to 
the  war  will  produce  a  growth-and-peace 
tax  dividend  which  will  finance  his  rev- 
enue sharing  program  with  no  loss  to 
any  other  program  and  no  new  taxes— a 
neat  trick  if  he  can  do  it. 

But  there  is  no  economic  growth,  and 
there  Is  no  peace.  We  are  faced  only  with 
a  widened  war  In  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
with  inflation,  with  imemployment,  and 
with  no  real  economic  growth  in  the 
last  year  other  than  Inflation.  Our  first 
concern  must  be  to  reorder  our  economic 
priorities  to  curb  Inflation,  lower  the  un- 
employment level,  and  end  the  war.  Then, 
and  only  then,  can  we  afford  to  talk  about 
how  to  spend  any  peace  and  growth 
dividend. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  I  am 
opposed  to  general  revenue  sharing  at 
this  time.  In  the  meantime,  I  recognize 
that  something  must  be  done  to  ease  the 
financial  stress  on  the  overburdened 
State  and  local  governments.  I  would  ad- 
vocate that  this  be  done  by  a  gradual 
Federal  takeover  of  welfare  costs.  This 
wUl  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  relieving 
some  of  the  most  excessive  State  and  lo- 
cal governments'  costs  and  freeing  money 
for  revenue  sharing  within  the  States. 

In  addition  I  favor  full  funding  of  the 
present  categorical  aid  programs  as  the 
best  means  of  providing  aid  to  the  State 
and  local  governments.  The  President  Is 
undoubtedly  correct  that  guidelines  for 
these  categorical  programs  have  In  some 
Instances  become  too  complex.  However, 
this  should  not  be  a  call  for  dismantling 
the  programs,  but  rather  a  signal  to  ra- 
tionalize their  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  the  local  governments  could 
be  given  more  flexibility  In  how  they  are 
permitted  to  use  the  Federal  money. 
These  changes  would  provide  the  local 
governments  with  easy  access  to  the 
wherewithal  with  which  to  satisfy  local 
needs  in  «w;cordance  with  national 
priorities. 


REORGANIZA-nON  OF  THE  EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Spesiker,  President 
Nixon  proposed  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  that  Congress  accept  the  very 
considerable  task  of  legislating  the  re- 
organization of  executive  branch  de- 
partments and  agencies. 
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Reorganization  of  Government  func- 
tions is  absolutely  imperative  as  the 
United  States  approaches  its  200th  birth- 
day— a  model  of  democracy  for  the  en- 
tire world.  This  Is  indeed  an  appropriate 
time  for  analyzing  and  significantly  im- 
proving the  way  we  conduct  the  business 
of  Government. 

For  Government  to  be  effective,  it  must 
be  orderly.  In  the  next  30  years  the 
population  of  this  country  may  increase 
as  much  as  50  percent.  This  means  the 
institutions  of  Government  will  be  serv- 
ing an  additional  100  million  people.  We 
must  streamline  the  present  functions  of 
Government.  We  must  prepare  for  the 
influx  of  needs  in  the  years  ahead. 

Confusion  in  Government  offices  bene- 
fits no  one.  Too  often,  neither  legislator, 
administrator,  nor  citizen  Is  able  to  get 
swift  and  effective  action  from  the  inter- 
laced ambiguities  of  Federal  ofiQces.  When 
the  bureaucracy  of  Government  defeats 
and  frustrates  the  efforts  of  good  people 
then  It  Is  time  for  action. 


SAFE  ELECTRICAL  ENERGY 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  15,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  released  a  set  of  questions 
and  answers  setting  forth  some  of  his 
views  on  our  energnr  problems,  and  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  submit  legis- 
lation. In  particular,  he  described  nu- 
clear power  hazards,  alternative  sources 
of  energy,  and  some  possible  solutions 
to  the  so-called  electricity  versus  en- 
vironment dilemma. 

I  have  long  studied  the  electric  utilities, 
and  have  a  particular  Interest  in  the 
views  of  my  colleagues  on  the  subject.  In 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Gravel's  Ideas  are  pro- 
vocative and  well  worth  our  considera- 
tion. Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  news  release 
called  "Nuclear  Power  and  Alternatives," 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nuclear  Powkb  and  Altebnattves 

Pebruabt  16,  1971. 

Senator  Mike  Gravel  has  annoiinced  plans 
to  Introduce  legislation  which  will  remove 
preferential  treatment  for  nuclear  power 
plants,  and  give  new  attention  to  safer  ways 
of  maWng  electricity. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  will  be  repeal  of 
the  Price-Anderson  Act,  which  presently  pro- 
rtdee  special  liability  limits  In  case  of  nuclear 
power-plant  accidents;  repeal  of  the  Act  may 
bring  construction  of  nuclear  plants  to  a 
halt.  Gravel's  bill  will  provide  Job  Insurance 
lor  the  affected  workers — both  private  and 
government — and  Indemnification  for  the  af- 
fected businesses  If  construction  of  nuclear 
power  plants  stops. 

"It  Is  not  fair — In  the  nuclear  business,  or 
la  the  defense,  space,  or  aircraft  businesses — 
to  make  people  suffer  for  having  done  just 
wlukt  the  government  urged  them  to  do," 
Qravel  said.  "On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  not  fair 
to  the  public  to  have  allowed  the  construc- 
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tlon  of  nuclear  plants  which  are  so  poten- 
tially dangerous  that  a  single  accident  might 
contaminate  150,000  square  miles  or  fifteen 
states  the  size  of  Maryland." 

The  major  substance  of  the  blU  wUl 
establish  an  Energy-Environment  Commis- 
sion instead  of  an  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  will  provide  funds  to  develop  safe 
methods  of  generating  electricity,  such  as 
clean  fossil-fuel  technology,  magnetohydro- 
dynamlc  generators,  fusion,  solar,  and  geo- 
thermal  energies.  Research  on  nuclear  fission 
plants  would  also  continue  as  one  division 
of  the  new  Energy-Environment  Commission. 

Gravel's  announcement  coincided  with  the 
oroadcast  of  the  NET  television  program, 
"The  Advocates"  In  which  he  argued  In  favor 
of  a  moratorium  on  the  construction  of  nu- 
clear power  plants.  His  statement  deals  with 
the  foUovrlng  questions: 

1.  Why  is  It  advisable  to  stop  buUdlng  nu- 
clear power  plants? 

2.  What  might  be  the  consequences  of  a 
major  nuclear  accident? 

3.  Are  the  damage  and  casualty  figures 
upper-limits  on  the  very  worst  accident 
which  could  happen? 

4.  Some  nuclear  enthusiasts  refer  to  the 
Brookhaven  Report  as  a  fanciful  exercise; 
IB  tliat  true? 

5.  Isn't  the  chance  nearly  zero  of  such  an 
accident  ever  occurring? 

6.  Is  the  chance  of  an  accident  growing 
larger  or  smaller? 

7.  Why  do  utUltles  advertise  nuclear  power 
plants  as  safe? 

8.  Is  a  move  against  makers  of  elec- 
tricity a  move  against  progress? 

9.  We  already  have  power  shortages;  won't 
the  lights  go  out  for  sure  If  we  have  a  nu- 
clear moratorium? 

10.  Win  a  nuclear  moratorium  cause  chaos 
and  unemployment  In  the  power  Industry? 

11.  What  alternatives  are  there  to  nuclear 
electricity? 

12.  WUl  a  nuclear  moratorium  Increase  air 
poUutlon  by  forcing  us  back  Into  coal  and 
dirty  fossil-fuels? 

13.  WIU  a  nuclear  moratorium  just  delay 
the  nuclear  plants  we'll  need  sooner  or  later 
anyway? 

14.  Is  It  possible  to  generate  electricity 
without  pollution? 

16.  How  many  years  away  are  these  alterna- 
tives to  nuclear  power? 

16.  Is  the  government  Investing  equally 
In  all  the  alternatives? 

17.  Woiild  the  cost  of  household  electric- 
ity have  to  go  up  to  pay  for  this  energy 
development? 

18.  How  long  might  It  be  before  a  National 
Energ^y  Commission  is  usefully  In  operation? 

19.  Is  there  anything  which  can  be  done 
in  the  meantime? 

1.  Why  is  it  advisable  to  stop  buildinff  nu- 
clear power  plants? 

The  possibility  of  a  major  accident  at  one 
of  our  nuclear  power  plants  Is  undeniable. 
One  really  serious  accident  could  release  as 
much  long-lived  radioactivity  over  the  co\m- 
tryslde  as  100  EUroshima  bombs,  or  more.  The 
consequences  could  bring  this  country  to  Its 
knees. 

2.  What  might  be  the  conseqiiences  of  a 
major  nuclear  accident? 

If  we  use  the  AESC's  own  Brookhaven  Re- 
port, we  must  figure  the  following  poesl- 
bllltles: 

Fifteen  States  the  size  of  Maryland  might 
be  contaminated;  agriculture  restricted  or 
forbidden;  water  supplies  contaminated; 
other  power  plants  contaminated. 

Half  a  mUllon  people  might  need  evacua- 
tion fast.  These  radiation  refugees  would 
have  no  place  to  go,  and  probably  no  one 
would  want  them. 

Perhaps  another  3V4  million  people  might 
have  to  have  their  outdoor  activity  restricted 
to  ke^  them  tram  receiving  high  radiation 
doses. 
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There  might  be  general  panic,  and  peo- 
ple might  demand  that  all  the  nuclear  plants 
In  the  country  be  shut  down — which  would 
extend  the  economic  chaos  even  further. 

In  addition,  there  might  be  3,000  or  4,000 
people  dying  from  acute  radiation  overex- 
posure. 

Plus  another  50,000  people  dying  later  from 
radiation-induced  cancer,  which  is  a  horrible 
way  to  die. 

3.  Are  the  damage  and  casualty  figures 
upper-limits  on  the  very  worst  accident 
which  could  happen? 

No,  the  figures  ated  above  could  be  signif- 
icant underestimates  for  several  reasons: 

(a)  Nuclear  plants  are  now  being  built  and 
planned  6  times  bigger  than  they  were  when 
the  Brookhaven  Report  was  written  in  1957; 
that  means  that  they  produce  6  times  more 
radioactivity  per  year. 

(b)  Because  the  nuclear  fuel  is  cleaned 
less  often  now,  long-lived  radioactivity  is 
given  more  time  to  accumulate  Inside  the 
reactor.  Therefore,  at  the  moment  of  acci- 
dent, a  1000-megawatt  reactor  may  contain 
more  than  5  times  as  much  radioactivity  as 
the  200-megawatt  reactor  postulated  In  the 
Brookhaven  Report. 

(c)  The  human  casualties  depend,  of 
course,  on  how  much  exposure  to  radiation 
is  received;  If  we  do  not  succeed  In  evacuat- 
ing up  to  half  a  million  people  fast  enough, 
the  casualties  will  go  up. 

(d)  The  Brookhaven  Report  postulated  an 
accident  at  a  smaU  nuclear  power  plant 
located  about  SO  miles  from  a  city.  Huge 
reactors  are  now  being  b\Ult  24  miles  from 
New  York  City;  12  miles  from  downtown 
Gary,  Indiana;  4  mUes  from  New  London, 
Conn.;  10  miles  from  Philadelphia;  5  nalles 
from  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Evacuation  wlU 
be  both  more  complex  and  more  urgent. 

(e)  These  figures  also  exclude  all  casual- 
ties caused  by  radiation  exposure  below  60 
rads,  which  Is  a  high  dose  (about  500  times 
more  than  our  annual  dose  from  natural 
radiation) .  Obviously,  there  will  be  addi- 
tional cancers  coming  later  from  doses  below 
50  rads,  but  they  are  not  even  Included  in 
these  figures.  A  dose  of  1V4  rads  to  a  woman 
during  pregnancy  seems  to  Increase  the 
chance  by  50%  that  her  child  will  get  cancer 
before  the  age  of  ten. 

4.  Some  nuclear  enthusiasts  refer  to  the 
Brookhaven  Report  as  a  fanciful  exercise; 
is  that  true? 

The  UtUltles  take  the  AEO's  Brookhaven 
Report  so  seriously  that  they  have  Insisted 
on  the  Prloe-Anderson  Act  to  limit  their 
llablUty. 

The  AEC  takes  It  so  seriously  that  In  1966, 
the  Commission  admitted  in  writing  that 
the  consequences  of  accidents  could  be  even 
more  serious  than  was  indicated  In  1957. 

If  the  utilities  and  the  AEC  take  It  seri- 
ously, we  should,  too. 

If  the  utilities  do  not  take  the  Report  seri- 
ously, then  of  course  they  will  have  no  ob- 
jection to  repeal  of  the  Prlee-AndetBon  Act. 

5.  Isn't  the  chance  nearly  zero  of  such  an 
accident  ever  occurring? 

We  are  told  that  the  chances  of  such  an 
accident  occurring  are  extremely  remote  or 
negligible.  That's  theory,  not  human  experi- 
ence. The  chance  might  be  one  chance  In 
ten,  and  we  would  not  necessarily  know  It 
yet  from  our  accumulated  experience. 

The  declaration  of  long  odds — ^Uke  one 
chance  In  300  million  for  such  an  accident — 
Is  one  of  the  most  irresponsible  lines  being 
used  today  on  the  public.  That's  a  phony 
figure,  both  In  terms  of  the  frequency  with 
which  statistically  "impossible"  accidents  do 
happen — like  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  on 
its  maiden  voyage — and  In  terms  of  our  ex- 
perience so  far  with  nuclear  power  plants. 

We  have  about  100  reactor-years  of  ex- 
perience—or some  people  claim  600 — but  we 
would  need  about  100,000  reactor-years  of 
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experience  to  assess  odds  like  one  chance  in 
200,  If  we  plan  500  reactors  In  operation. 

What  were  the  statistical  odds  that  the 
Tacoma  Narrows  Bridge  would  fall  down"* 
Surely  "extremely  remote".  What  were  tho 
odds  that  two  airliners  would  collide  In  mid- 
air over  the  Grand  Canyon?  "Negligible". 

Or  that  a  bomber  wovild  run  Into  the  Em- 
pire State  Building? 

So  far,  we've  been  lucky  with  a  few  reactors. 
It  seems  that  the  utilities  are  telling  us, 
"Look,  we  haven't  killed  anyone  yet,  so  give 
us  a  charwe." 

The  chance  belongs  to  the  American  people, 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  want  this 
gamble  taken  with  their  lives  and  their  coun- 
try. 

If  a  nuclear  accident  Is  possible,  and  they 
tell  us  it  is.  then  the  chance  of  Its  happen- 
ing sooner  Is  Just  as  great  as  of  Its  happening 
later. 

6.  Is  the  chance  of  an  accident  growing 
larger  or  smaller? 

We've  already  got  20  of  those  radioactive 
power  plants  In  operation,  and  any  one  of 
them  might  have  an  accident  at  any  moment. 

If  we  build  more  of  them,  the  chances  of 
accidents  will  Increase  Instead  of  decreasing. 
It's  not  necessary  to  be  an  expert  In  radiation 
or  engineering  to  see  that  humans  can  and 
do  make  mistakes  In  design.  In  m&nufactxire. 
In  construction,  and  In  operating  machines. 
Reactors  are  no  exception,  and  we've  already 
had  some  close  calls  with  a  few  of  them.  The 
very  act  of  building  and  operating  more,  al- 
lows more  chances  for  mistakes.  Especially 
because  they  are  behind  schedule,  and  rush- 
ing. 

Edward  Teller  has  warned  us  wisely  when 
he  said,  "With  the  greater  number  of  simians 
monkeying  around  with  things  that  they  do 
not  completely  understand,  sooner  or  later  a 
fool  will  prove  greater  than  the  proof  even 
In  a  foolproof  system." 

Stopping  construction  will  prevent  the  ac- 
cident risk  from  Increasing,  while  giving  us 
time  to  consider  such  possibilities  as  build- 
ing all  nuclear  reactors  underground,  or  de- 
veloping other  kinds  of  power. 

7.  Why  do  utilities  advertise  nuclear  power 
plants  are  safe? 

Obviously,  there  Is  a  puzzling  contradic- 
tion between  the  utiUtles'  advertisements 
which  claim  radioactive  power  plants  are 
wonderfully  safe,  and  the  utilities'  testimony 
to  Congress  that  they  would  not  build  them 
unless  Congress  relieved  them  of  almost  all 
financial  responsibility  for  accidents.  If 
"nukes"  are  as  safe  as  they  claim,  why  do 
they  worry  about  financial  responsibility  for 
accidents? 

U  the  utilities  wont  even  risk  their  dollars 
on  the  safety  of  nuclear  power  plants,  why 
should  the  people  have  to  risk  their  lives? 

We  should  not  wait  for  the  Price-Anderson 
Act  to  expire  in  1977.  Repeal  now  Is  a  mini- 
mum objective. 

8.  Is  a  move  against  nuclear  electricity  a 
move  against  progress? 

Progress  In  technology  might  be  defined  as 
something  which  enhances  human  health 
and  survival.  The  one  technology  which  has 
the  ability  to  pollute  this  planet  permanent- 
ly Is  hard  to  consider  as  progress. 

We've  si>ent  billions  on  nuclear  research, 
we're  buying  nightmares  for  generations  to 
come,  and  for  what? 

We  end  up  with  onot^r  way  to  boil  water. 
That's  all  that  a  nuclear  reactor  accom- 
plishes. It  bolls  water,  which  produces  elec- 
tricity very  inefficiently,  and  it  also  produces 
radioactive  garbage  to  the  tune  of  about 
1,000  Hiroshima  bombs-worth  a  year. 

Is  that  human  progress? 

One  of  the  main  ingredients  of  the  nuclear 
power  program  is  plutonlum-239,  which  lin- 
gers radloactlvely  for  240,000  years.  Other 
kinds  of  radioactive  waste  last  hundreds  of 
years. 

Who  needs  it? 
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9.  We  already  have  power  shortages;  toon't 
the  lights  go  out  for  sure  is  we  have  a  nu- 
clear  moratorium? 

The  lights  wont  gfo  out  because  of  a 
nuclear  moratorium,  although  they  may  go 
out  due  to  other  foul-ups. 

For  Instance,  in  1969,  the  utilities  spent 
about  $320  million  on  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  to  Increase  consumption  of  elec- 
tricity— and  only  $41  million  on  research 
and  development  of  ways  to  generate  it.  No 
wonder  we  have  a  power  shortage. 

Brown-outs  and  black-outs  won't  be  be- 
cause of  a  moratorlimi.  In  fact,  we  will  hardly 
miss  nuclear  power  at  all,  which  Is  only  1% 
to  2%  of  our  power  supply  now. 

10.  Will  a  nuclear  moratorium  cause  chaos 
and  unemployment  in  the  power  industry? 

We  have  chaos  now,  even  without  a  nu- 
clear moratorium.  Every  analysis  of  the  pKDwer 
shortage  refers  to  bad  planning  and  miscal- 
culation on  the  part  of  the  industry. 

Of  course  we  can  expect  to  hear  walling 
and  cries  of  "We  can't  deliver  the  power", 
even  from  the  coal  operators  who  are  sitting 
on  a  400-year  supply  of  coal.  We  also  hear 
the  can-not-do  cries  from  the  automobUe 
industry  about  clean  cars.  Do  you  believe 
them? 

This  country  could  declare  a  moratorium 
tomorrow — and  we  might  even  hear  a  sigh  of 
relief  from  some  worried  people  inside  the 
nuclear  establishment — provided  we  insured 
Jobs  and  offered  Indemnification.  After  all, 
we  pay  landowners  billions  of  dollars  every 
year  not  to  grow  crops;  we  can  certainly  af- 
ford to  pay  people  not  to  build  radioactive 
machines  which  could  contaminate  an  area 
reaching  from  New  York  City  to  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

If  we  take  care  of  the  finsmclal  hardships 
of  a  moratorium,  arguments  in  favor  of  nu- 
clear electricity  may  lose  some  of  their  frenzy. 

My  proposal  for  repeal  of  the  Price-Ander- 
son Act  Is  part  of  legislation  which  Includes 
establishment  of  an  Energy-Environment 
Commission.  There  will  be  more  energy  busi- 
ness and  more  energy  employment,  not  less, 
because  the  total  energy  eflort  in  this  coun- 
try needs  to  be  far  greater  than  it. 

11.  What  alternatives  are  there  to  nuclear 
electricity? 

In  California  alone,  there  seems  to  be  geo- 
thermal  steam  In  the  ground  equal  to  the 
power  of  20  big  radioactive  power  plants. 
Geothermr.l  steam  is  not  only  perfectly 
clean — It's  also  safe.  There  Is  lots  of  It  in  the 
west.  Enough  for  several  hundred  years. 

In  addition,  this  country  has  enough  coal 
to  provide  electricity  for  the  next  400  years — 
the  present  shortage  Is  both  temporary  and 
artificial. 

In  August  1970,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Coal  Assn.  testified  under  oath  that 
the  mine  of>erators  can  go  Just  as  fast  mining 
coal,  as  the  power  demands  can  grow.  But  It 
won't  be  sensible  to  open  coal  mines  unless 
the  utilities  offer  long-term  contracts. 

The  lead  story  In  the  magiizine  Science 
News,  January  30,  1971,  is  "Coal's  Road  To- 
ward Acceptability".  It  makes  some  Impor- 
tant points  about  our  ability  to  make  coal 
a  clean  fuel,  and  oiu*  ability  to  restore  land 
ruined  by  strip-mining. 

However,  fossi'.-fuels  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  long-term  solution  for  generating 
electricity.  It  Is  short-sighted  to  waste  the 
planet's  exhaustible  natural  resources  by 
burning  them,  when  all  we  have  to  do  is  tap 
into  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  energy  like 
water,  wind,  geothermal  heat,  and  the  sun. 
Perhaps  the  sun  Is  exhaustible,  but  while 
it's  burning  up,  we  might  as  well  use  It. 

12.  Will  a  nuclear  moratorium  increase  air 
pollution  by  forcing  us  back  into  coal  end 
other  dirty  fossil-fuels? 

No.  And  It's  dishonest  to  tell  the  public 
that  the  only  choice  Is  between  clean  "nukes" 
and  dirty  coal. 

I  favor  forcing  the  coal-plants  to  clean  up, 
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and  fast,  because  even  without  a  nuclear 
moratorium,  we  must  depend  on  fossil-fuels 
to  make  most  of  our  electricity  for  the  next 
20  or  30  years.  Dirty  plants  are  an  intolerable 
abuse  of  public  health,  so  it's  a  necessity  that 
we  clean  up  the  old  plants,  and  build  the  new 
ones  clean. 

It  can  be  done.  In  fact,  equipment  to  do 
most  of  It  is  already  available.  We  need  to 
see  that  the  utilities  buy  and  use  it. 

Of  course  the  equipment  may  not  worlt 
perfectly  at  first.  But  It's  far  safer  to  take 
some  chances  with  unproven  fossil-fuel 
equipment  than  with  unproven  nuclear 
equipment.  That's  obvious. 

13.  Will  a  nuclear  moratorium  just  delay 
the  nuclear  plants  we'll  need  sooner  or  later 
anyway? 

No,  because  nuclear  plants  are  not  in- 
evitable. Perhaps  some  day  we  will  find  a 
way  to  make  them  truly  accident-proof;  ad- 
ditional safety  research  is  urgently  needed 
now  according  to  the  AEC's  own  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards. 

We  need  time  to  do  that  research  before  we 
build  more  plants,  and  also  to  give  the  coun- 
try a  chance  to  look  at  other  new  ways  to 
make  electricity — ways  which  are  not  tied 
to  potential  catastrophe. 

14.  Is  it  possible  to  generate  electricity 
without  pollution? 

The  answer  is  probably  yea.  No  one  knows, 
because  we  haven't  begun  really  trying  yet. 

Consider  some  of  the  possibilities  we  are 
presently  neglecting,  even  though  we  know 
they  are  real  possibilities: 

Magnetohydrodynamlc  generators  (MHD), 
which  would  contain  the  fossil-fuel  pollut- 
ants; 

Ptislon  power,  which  could  provide  energy 
for  the  entire  world  from  seawater — and 
lower  ocean  levels  by  far  less  than  one-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  over  the  next  million 
years; 

Geothermal  energy,  which  Is  pollution-free 
and  accessible  anywhere  by  drilling  5  to  10 
miles  down;  and 

Solar  energy,  whose  energy  supply  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  world,  is  far 
greater  than  any  possible  needs;  it  may  al- 
ready be  technically  possible  to  recover  about 
4  trillion  kilowatt-hours  in  electrical  energy 
{jer  year  from  Death  Valley  alone;  the  use 
of  solar  collectors  in  orbit  is  another  clear 
possibility. 

We  should  consider  wind  and  tidal  power 
too.  There  Is  such  a  fabulous  amount  ol 
energy  renewing  itself  naturally  on  earth 
that.  If  man  tapped  only  a  tiny  percent  of 
It,  he  could  probably  make  all  the  electricity 
he  needs  without  poisoning  the  planet  or 
disturbing  Its  natural  rhythms. 

The  real  question  to  decide  during  a  nu- 
clear halt  is: 

Do  we  take  our  chances  with  some  of  the 
gentle  possibilities,  or  do  we  rush  into  a 
commitment  to  the  one  technology  which 
may  end  up  contaminating  this  planet  per- 
manently? 

What  this  needs  urgently  is  an  Energy 
Commission,  Instead  an  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

15.  How  muny  years  away  are  these  al- 
ternatives to  nuclear  power? 

Obviously,  that  depends  on  how  much  ef- 
fort we  start  putting  Into  them.  Therefore, 
the  following  figures  are  Just  estimates; 
some  of  the  possibilities  may  never  be  prac- 
tical, but  we  need  only  one  or  two  to  wort 
out. 

Fossil- fuels:  Removal  of  sulfur  pcSlutants: 
now. 

Removal  of  nitrogen,  mercury,  and  radio- 
active particles:  5  years. 

MHD  generators:  Apparently  Russia  al- 
ready has  a  small  pilot  plant  working.  AVCO 
Everett  Lab  in  Massachusetts,  which  demon- 
strated MHD  feasibility  more  than  10  years 
ago,  is  now  designing  a  50-megawatt  com- 
mercial generator  with  Con  Ed  of  New  York, 
Boston  Edison,  and  some  northeast  utilities. 
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fusion:  Feasibility  might  be  proven  within 
the  next  five  years,  followed  by  demonstra- 
tion plants  In  the  1980's,  and  commercial  op- 
eration before  the  end  of  the  century. 

Geothermal  energy:  Natural  geothermal 
steam  is  practical  now;  it's  already  produc- 
ing electricity  commercially  in  California, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Rus- 
sia. In  order  to  make  geothermal  energy 
available  Just  about  everywhere  on  earth,  we 
need  to  develop  deep  drilling  techniques, 
which  might  take  10  years. 

Solar  energy:  Land-based  techniques  for 
recovery,  storage,  and  transmission  of  solar 
energy  are  theoretically  possible  already; 
engineering  large-scale  projects  might  take 
10  years;  techniques  to  collect  the  energy 
from  orbiting  stations  are  probably  25  years 
away. 

16.  Is  the  government  investing  equally 
in  all  the  alternatives? 

Unfortunately,  for  years  we've  been  put- 
ting about  83%  of  the  federal  energy- 
research  dollar  into  radioactive  power  plants, 
and  almost  nothing  for  the  other  possibiU- 
tlee. 

Last  year,  the  government  si>ent  approxi- 
mately: $255,000,000  on  developing  radio- 
active nuclear  power  plants;  $30,000,000  on 
developing  fusion  power;  $300,000  on  devel- 
oping MHD  generators;  zero  on  developing 
geothermal  technology;  and  zero  on  devel- 
oping solar  energy. 

In  other  words,  we  spent  less  on  develop- 
ing non-radioactive  sources  of  power  than  we 
spent  on  two  747  airlines. 

In  fact,  when  we  take  inflation  into  ac- 
count, the  effort  in  fusion  will  decrease 
again  this  year  under  the  AEC's  plans.  The 
AEC  is  in  charge  of  both  fusion  and  fission 
(radioactive  power  plants). 

17.  Would  the  cost  of  household  electricity 
have  to  go  up  to  pay  for  this  energy  devel- 
opment? 

No.  For  one  thing,  the  $320,000,000  which 
is  spent  per  year  now  on  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  of  electricity  could  be  spent 
on  energy  research  Instead. 

Then  the  rate-structure  could  be  reversed, 
80  that  the  more  electricity  you  use,  the 
more  it  costs  you.  Right  now,  the  more  you 
use,  the  less  It  costs  you  per  kilowatt-hour. 
Obviously,  11  we  have  a  power  problem,  we 
should  not  reward  people  for  using  more 
electricity,  and  punish  the  little  person  be- 
cause he  uses  less  of  it. 

In  addition,  a  federal  tax  on  the  electrical 
bills  of  the  big  industrial  users  would  pay 
for  the  plan  without  raising  household  bills. 
This  would  be  consistent  with  the  long-time 
policy  of  this  country  to  avoid  regressive 
taxes  and  regressive  charges,  which  hit  peo- 
ple who  can  least  afford  them. 

We've  got  to  face  a  fact,  however.  Prob- 
ably 710  one  has  been  paying  the  true  coat 
of  electricity  on  his  bill  We  have  been  pay- 
ing its  true  cost  Instead  in  pollution  and  in 
medical  bills. 

Nuclear  power,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
"too  cheap  to  meter."  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  expensive  power  we  have,  even 
with  all  the  hidden  government  subsidies. 
Let's  not  makj  any  more  foolish  predictions 
about  the  cost  of  electricity.  Safe,  clean  al- 
ternatives may  vdtlmately  cost  lesa  or  more. 
There  is  a  good  chance  that  they  will  cost 
less. 

18.  How  long  might  it  be  before  an  En- 
ergy-Environment Commission  is  usefully  in 
operation? 

There  will  be  lots  of  hassles  over  Jurisdic- 
tion, over  powers,  over  sources  of  revenue, 
over  allocation  of  revenue,  over  new  kinds  of 
administrative  organization  designed  to 
avoid  bureaiicratlc  InerUa,  and  so  forth.  I 
expect  controversy,  and  also  I  expect  im- 
provements to  be  made  on  my  bill. 

Invariably,  these  things  take  more  time 
than  necessary  .  .  .  which  makes  it  impor- 
tant to  start  now. 
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19.  Is  there  anything  which  can  be  done  in 
the  meantime? 

Since  the  energy  problem  is  so  urgent,  we 
ought  to  push  for  bills  this  session  to  get 
initial  funding  for  solar  energy  and  geo- 
thermal energy,  plus  more  for  fusion  than  Is 
now  m  the  AEC's  budget.  II  we  wait  for  a 
perfect  new  agency  to  come  Into  existence, 
we'll  lose  more  time.  We  can  get  started  this 
year  by  pushing  for  programs  under  existing 
agencies. 

Obviously,  it  will  make  a  lot  more  sense 
to  have  an  Energy-Environment  Commission 
supervising  oiu:  energy  efforts,  but  we  should 
not  use  its  non-existence  to  postpone  our 
efforts.  Nor  should  we  Just  study  the  prob- 
lem, which  is  obvious.  We  need  action  toward 
solutions. 

Do  you  realize  what  it  will  mean  to  this 
earth  if  we  don't  start  action?  Well  find  oxir- 
selves  toe-to-toe  due  to  the  population  ex- 
plosion, with  only  primitive  energy  systems 
to  provide  a  tolerably  human  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  bllilons  of  people.  We  would  pollute 
or  contaminate  this  planet  beyond  toler- 
ance If  we  had  to  depend  on  today's  energy 
technology. 

Therefore,  it's  really  a  very  modest  pro- 
posal to  start  funding  let's  say  2,000  people — 
out  of  a  labor  force  of  about  70  million 
Americans — whose  job  will  be  to  make  solar 
energy  practical.  The  same  Is  true  for  deep 
geothermal  wells.  And  the  fusion  budget 
should  be  tripled  at  least. 

Some  will  say,  "But  the  program  cant  ab- 
sorb the  money,"  but  the  can-not-do  atti- 
tude is  nothing  new.  Can  anyone  really  argue 
that  putting  2,000  new  brains,  with  new 
Ideas,  on  the  problems  of  fusion  would  be  a 
waste  of  money? 

That's  the  kind  of  Immediate  effort  I'm 
supporting.  Unless  we  put  effort  into  solv- 
ing energy  needs.  It's  Insincere  to  say  that 
it's  electricity  vs.  the  environment,  or  any 
of  the  other  false  choices  offered  us. 


FREEDOM— OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  entitled  "Freedom — 
Our  Heritage,"  written  by  Miss  Patricia 
Colberg,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  for  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest.  Miss  Col- 
berg's  speech  was  judged  fourth  In  the 
National  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 

Her  essay  is  both  timely  and  thought 
provoking.  We  in  North  Dakota  are  very 
proud  of  her  achievement.  Miss  Colberg 
is  tlie  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne 
J.  Colberg  of  Fargo,  and  attends  North 
High  School.  After  graduation.  Miss 
Colberg  plans  to  enroll  at  North  Dakota 
State  University  to  study  either  bac- 
teriology or  medicine. 

I  am  pleased  to  Include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  this  excellent  speech 
written  by  one  of  North  Dakota's  promis- 
ing young  citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  foUows: 

VoicB  OF  Democbact 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 
These  familiar  words  of  the  late  President 
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John  Kennedy  typify  what  I  would  consider 
the  responsibility  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  one  resource  our  country  can 
boast  Is  BO  plentiful — freedom.  But  before 
we  can  determine  the  role  Young  America 
should  play  in  the  maintenance  of  freedom, 
we  must  ask  ourselves  two  questions.  The 
first  pertaining  to  freedom  of  the  past:  What 
has  made  Freedom  our  Heritage?  And  the 
second  referring  to  freedom  at  present:  How 
is  freedom  living  In  today's  world?  The  an- 
swers to  these  questions  concerning  free- 
dom's past  and  present  hold  the  key  to 
unlocking  the  door  to  freedom's  future. 

What  has  made  Freedom  our  Heritage? 
Our  nation  was  established  on  the  concept 
of  freedom  for  every  man.  Three  documents 
virtually  assure  that  end:  the  Declaration 
of  Independence — proclaiming  a  free,  inde- 
pendent nation;  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion— actually  establishing  our  country;  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights — Insuring  Man's  undenia- 
ble lil}erties.  But  there  is  an  even  richer 
background  of  freedom's  actual  becoming 
our  heritage  if  we  look  only  to  the  men  who 
fought  for  freedom.  For  without  these  brave 
people  who  dedicated  their  very  lives  to 
gaining  liberty  for  all  men,  freedom  may 
never  have  become  the  cornerstone  of  Amer- 
ica's foundation  and  those  three  documents 
Insuring  our  freedoms  may  never  have  been 
vnltten.  Remember  Thomas  Paine?  Paine 
struggled  defiantly  to  free  the  colonies  from 
Britain's  tyrannical  rule  by  publishing  a 
newspaper  critical  of  Mother  England.  Na- 
than Hale — a  young  school  teacher  hanged 
by  the  British  as  a  traitor — ^urred-on  the 
freedom-fighters  with  his  famous  last  words: 
"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose 
for  my  country."  And  it  was  the  oratorical 
stamina  of  Patrick  Henry  who  laid  his  life 
on  the  line  with  his  emphatic  conviction: 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  1"  These 
men — three  of  a  list  of  hundreds — who  sub- 
stantially consecrated  their  lives  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Free  nation.  These  men 
made  freedom  our  Heritage  because  these 
men  struggled  to  establish  the  liberties  we 
enjoy  today  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
documents  they  wrote. 

Freedom — our  Heritage — established  and 
Insured  by  our  founding  fathers.  But  bow  is 
freedom  living  in  today's  world?  Even  today 
there  are  examples  of  young  people  not  so 
unlike  Patrick  Henry  and  Nathan  Hale,  who 
are  Indeed  fighting  to  live  in  freedom.  A  high 
school  student  from  Kansas  spends  his  sum- 
mer in  Appalachia — Instead  of  Woodstock, 
New  York.  A  young  girl  In  Mississippi  de- 
cides to  stay  in  her  integrated  school,  rather 
than  following  her  friends  who  enroll  in  an 
all-white  school  in  the  subvirb.  A  boy  in 
California  decides  to  attend  college  In  his 
home  state.  He  resolves  to  become  a  student 
leader — In  the  University  Senate  .  .  .  not  the 
BDS.  a  young  man  in  Iowa  interrupts  his 
education  to  serve  his  country  in  Vietnam. 
Living  examples,  common  all  over  America — 
examples  of  how  freedom  is  Indeed  living  in 
today's  world. 

Freedom — oiu-  Heritage.  The  future  preser- 
vation of  Freedom  as  President  Kennedy  In- 
dicated a  decade  ago  Is  to  "do  for  your  coun- 
try." This  primary  responsibility  of  "doing" 
for  America  will  soon  be  shifting  to  my  gen- 
eration. Just  as  my  parents  assumed  these 
citizenship  duties.  They  have  paid  taxes, 
voted  at  the  polls,  served  in  the  armed  forces. 
These  same  requirements  must  be  fulfilled 
by  the  Youth  of  United  States.  But  besides 
these  basics  of  being  a  citizen  in  a  free  na- 
tion, my  generation  must  do  two  other 
things.  First,  respect  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  secondly,  work  tiirough  the  System.  It 
is  important  that  if  we  want  to  be  heard  and 
respected  that  we  do  the  same  for  others  .  .  . 
particularly  those  of  the  "other"  generation. 
As  the  writer  Voltaire  once  said:  "I  disagree 
entirely  with  everything  you  say,  but  I'll  de- 
fend to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It." 
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The  seoond  step  Young  Americans  must 
take  Is  to  work  through  the  System,  for  like 
Kenneth  Clark,  author  of  the  book  Civiliza- 
tfon,  I  believe  that  "order  Is  better  than 
chaos,  creation  better  than  destruction,  and 
human  sympathy  more  valuable  than  Ideol- 
ogy." History  Is  ourselves  and  for  Americans, 
freedom  was  established  as  our  Heritage — 
and  freedom  lives  today.  Freedom's  futxire  Is 
certain  If  my  generation  continues  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  being  free  American 
citizens  and  "do"  for  America. 


EL  PASO'S  SHERIFF  BEGINS  PRO- 
GRAM TRAINING  PRISONERS  TO 
FILL  JOBS 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  WHITE 

^  OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
I  came  to  Congress,  this  body  has  been 
endeavoring,  with  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion after  another,  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  crime.  One  grim  factor  continues 
to  counter  our  best  efforts :  All  too  often, 
our  correctional  Institutions  do  not  cor- 
rect. Too  many  of  the  men  committed 
to  them  return  again  to  lives  of  crime. 
Often  it  Is  because  they  can  find  nothing 
else  to  do.  The  opportimitles  for  an  ex- 
convict  looking  for  work  are  limited  at 
best. 

In  my  home  city  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  our 
county  sheriff,  Mike  Sullivan,  with  the 
aid  of  a  dedicated  deputy.  Frank  Trask, 
decided  to  do  something  about  this  prob- 
lem. They  did  It  by  establishing  in  the 
jail  a  cooks'  and  bakers'  school.  The  story 
is  well  told  by  Associated  Press  in  the 
February  28  issue  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  matter,  I  should  like  to 
comment  that  we  have  heard  much  about 
the  failures  of  categorical  grants  and  the 
necessity  of  revenue  sharing  In  order  to 
bring  Government  closer  to  the  people. 
We  have  here  aji  excellent  project,  locally 
conceived  and  administered,  but  fed- 
erally supported  under  a  categorical 
grant,  properly  reviewed  and  approved, 
and  with  local  contributions. 

In  this  case,  and  I  am  sure  in  many 
othere,  categorical  grants  for  specific 
projects  have  been  highly  successful. 

The  article  follows: 
Cooks  and  Bakxbs:  El  Paso's  Shzbitf  Bigins 
Program  Training  Prisoners  To  Pnx  Jobs 

Ex-  Paso.— Sheriff  Mike  Sullivan  of  El  Paso 
County  looked  at  his  county  Jail  and  the  men 
In  It  and  realized  the  hopelessness  of  the  In- 
mates. A  Jallblrd'B  wife  opened  his  eyes. 

Many  were  there  simply  because  they  Just 
couldn't  make  It  In  the  outside  world. 

About  85  per  cent  were  school  dropouts. 
Many  were  so  fearful  of  more  failures  they 
could  barely  function  outside. 

So  they  went  and  then  came  back,  over 
and  over.  Eighty  per  cent  of  them  returned. 
And  while  in  jail  they  simply  sat  and  brooded. 

Sheriff  Sullivan  decided  something  had  to 
be  done.  And  from  this  decision  has  come 
a  project — still  only  a  pilot  but  guiding  the 
way  to  the  futtire. 

What  was  started  was  a  cooks'  and  bakers' 
school. 

The  situation  was  not  like  that  in  Dallas, 
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for  Instance,  where  a  poverty  war  program 
began  turning  out  cleaning  and  pressing 
school  graduates  right  into  the  pool  of  clean- 
ing and  pressing  imemployed. 

The  sheriff's  survey  showed  500  openings  in 
El  Paao  for  cooks  and  bakers. 

When  the  sheriff  and  associates  talked  of 
remodeling  an  unused  portion  of  the  jail  for 
the  school,  the  Idea  met  with  skepticism. 

County  officials  consented  with  reluctance. 
Judges  and  prosecutors  thought  the  plan  a 
poor  one  in  the  first  place,  and  jailers  in- 
sisted the  old  way  of  treating  prisoners  was 
good  enough. 

The  school's  first  class  began  last  Oct.  6 
with  eight  men  screened  from  about  100  of 
the  400  to  500  average  Inmate  population. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Frank  Trask,  a  former  mas- 
ter sergeant  who_sp>ent  25  years  In  Army  food 
service  work,  became  Instructor. 

The  inmates  themselves  were  less  than 
enthusiastic  at  first,  many  inhibited  by  fear 
of  new  failure  after  all  their  other  failures. 
But  as  the  first  class  progressed,  the  eight 
students  began  to  shed  their  reservations. 
By  the  Ume  the  la-week  session  ended,  other 
Inmates  were  clamoring  for  a  crack  at  the 
next  one.  The  class  was  increased  to  15. 

The  program,  Sullivan  says.  Is  but  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  as  far  as  needed  rehabilita- 
tive efforts  are  concerned.  But  he  hopes  that 
It  can  show  the  way  for  offering  convicted 
offenders  an  alternative  to  crime. 

To  get  things  started.  El  Paso  County 
turned  to  Oov.  Preston  Smith's  Criminal  Jvis- 
tlce  Covmcll,  which  found  the  project  right 
In  line  with  its  goals  for  the  state. 

Under  authority  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Act,  the  council  and  its  staff  are  responsible 
for  comprehensive  statewide  planning  to 
Improve  the  criminal  justice  system  in  all 
areas,  Including  corrections. 

It  also  administers  funds  from  the  Justice 
Department  to  support  projects  compatable 
with  Its  statewide  plan.  The  council  ap- 
proved a  grant  of  $101,260  for  the  El  Paso 
project  for  the  first  year.  Of  the  total,  $37,000 
was  for  remodeling  and  $21,600  for  equip- 
ment. The  coiinty's  matching  contribution 
for  the  year  is  $68,145. 

The  Idea  took  form  In  Sullivan's  mind 
when  the  wife  of  a  "regular"  came  to  the 
jail  to  see  if  her  husband  could  tell  her  how 
to  get  money  to  feed  the  children.  All  the 
man  could  do  was  share  his  last  dollar  with 
her — he  kept  half  for  cigarettes. 

The  sheriff  knew  that  the  husband's  re- 
lease would  scarcely  improve  the  family's 
plight.  Without  the  capability  of  earning  a 
living,  he  would  be  In  trouble  again. 

I>eputy  Trask  planned  the  physical  layout 
for  the  cook's  and  baker's  school  along  the 
lines  of  a  "Fannie  Parmer's  kitchen,"  used 
frequently  in  home  economics  classes  and 
food  service  instruction  in  the  military.  The 
method  was  small-quantity  cooking. 

"If  you  learn  to  read  the  recipe,"  says 
Trask,  "then  you  can  progress  to  any  amount. 
I  teach  the  fundamentals;  speed  comes  with 
experience."  When  the  Inmates  finish  the 
course  they  are  qualified  for  employment 
as  fry  cooks  or  dinner  cooks. 

Trask's  pupils  range  in  age  from  19  to  53, 
with  the  average  27. 

Their  offenses  range  from  forgery  and  theft 
to  felonious  assault  or  robbery. 

"That  man  over  there  got  into  a  fight  and 
cut  another  guy  up  with  a  can  opener.  This 
one  over  here  is  charged  In  the  same  case.  His 
story  Is  he  just  happened  to  be  there,  but 
they  say  he  held  the  guy  while  his  buddy 
worked  him  over.  He  has  eight  kids,"  said 
the  sheriff. 

"The  old  man  over  there  is  a  habitual — 
been  in  and  out  of  jails  all  his  life."  Profes- 
sional burglar,  actually,  from  New  York;  feel- 
ing his  age  and  looking  for  respectable  work. 
With  a  little  luck,  hell  find  It  as  a  cook, 
and  society  will  have  one  less  biirglar. 
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The  men  like  the  i^ogram,  Trask  says:  It 
gives  them  a  way  to  spend  their  time;  the 
food  Is  better,  and  there  are  special  visiting 
privileges.  Friday  Is  visitors'  day  for  the 
cook's  and  baker's  school.  Each  man  is  al- 
lowed three  visitors  who  must  not  have 
criminal  records  and  may  not  bring  pack- 
ages Into  the  jail.  Res  or  cakes  prepared  by 
the  inmates  are  served,  and  each  man  sits 
with  his  guests  at  a  private  table. 

The  students  themselves  eat  most  of  their 
own  cooking. 

Prospects  for  the  program  are  carefully 
screened.  While  the  course  is  Intended  for 
those  who  plan  to  pursue  food  service  work, 
Sullivan  admits  that  some  make  It  for  other 
reasons. 

"No  matter  how  much  of  a  con  man  a  guy 
is."  the  sheriff  says,  "he's  at  least  entitled  to 
a  chance." 

But,  he  says.  It's  unwise  to  let  your  guard 
down.  Two  of  the  members  of  the  first  class 
demonstrated  this  by  escaping  down  a 
plumbing  duct  when  sent  to  an  unused  part 
of  the  jail  for  supplies.  Both  were  misde- 
meanants, scheduled  for  early  release,  but 
that  did  not  Impede  their  filght  to  California. 
On  the  brighter  side,  a  man  who  finished 
his  sentences  before  the  course  was  over  re- 
turned to  the  jail  each  day  and.  by  fecial 
permission  from  the  sheriff,  put  on  cook's 
attire  and  continued  the  training  until  he 
received  his  certificate.  He  now  holds  a  job 
as  a  cook  In  El  Paso. 

Another  who  completed  the  first  class  la 
under  death  sentence  for  a  multiple  mur- 
der. He  presently  awaits  commutation  on 
death  row  at  Huntsvllle,  hoping  to  get  a 
chance  to  work  In  food  service  in  the  prison. 
During  the  12-week  course,  the  students 
receive  462  hours  of  instruction,  beginning 
with  "orientation  to  the  world  of  work  as 
good  service  employes."  Teaching  methods 
include  lectures,  demonstrations,  group  dis- 
cussions, individual  classroom  instruction 
and  practical  work. 

Trask  follows  carefully  prepared  lesson 
plans  which  Include  such  topics  as  sanita- 
tion and  safety,  maintenance  and  housekeep- 
ing, receiving  and  storing  food,  meat  cut- 
ting, food  cost  and  accounting  and  purchas- 
ing. 

The  day's  instruction  ends  at  4:30  p.m. 
The  men  often  are  reluctant  to  retvirn  to 
their  cells,  preferring  to  stay  around  asking 
questions  or  doing  more  kitchen  work.  Be- 
fore he  leaves  the  school,  each  man  submits 
to  frisking. 

The  school  Is  only  one  of  the  innovative 
programs  being  undertaken  at  the  county 
jail.  Soon  up  to  40  federal  prisoners  will  be 
housed  there,  some  In  the  cook's  and  baker's 
school,  others  in  a  work  release  program. 
The  latter  group  will  work  at  an  outside 
job  during  the  day,  spending  each  night  in 
the  jail. 

Pew  local  jails  in  Texas  have  facilities  for 
such  projects,  according  to  William  H.  Gas- 
ton, program  director  for  corrections  and 
post  sentence  processes  on  the  staff  of  the 
Texas  Criminal  Justice  Council.  He  believes 
the  mode  of  the  future  will  be  regional  de- 
tention facilities.  Gaston  is  In  a  statewide 
study  expected  to  result  In  a  plan  for  a  sys- 
tem of  regional  facilities. 

He  sa3re  there  has  been  little  change  In  the 
basic  operation  of  most  jails  In  the  state  dvir- 
Ing  last  century,  and  many  of  the  older  jails 
are  unfit  for  human  occupancy.  Instead  of 
rehabilitating  offenders,  they  breed  crime. 
Gaston's  proposal  calls  for  maintaining 
local  jails  for  short-term  prisoners  only.  All 
those  to  be  confined  for  extended  periods 
would  be  sent  to  a  regional  facility,  where 
they  could  be  placed  in  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams designed  to  provide  them  with  an 
alternative  to  crime,  eventually  to  be  placed 
in  work  release  programs  and  phased  back 
into  society. 
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TWO  GEORGIANS  WIN  "PUBLIC 
SERVICE  IN  REPORTING"  AWARD 
FOR  1970 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  Georgia,  as  well  as  the 
entire  Nation,  were  recently  saddened  by 
the  death  of  our  senior  Senator,  the 
Honorable  Richard  B.  Russell. 

Two  outstanding  Georgians,  shortly 
before  the  Senator's  death,  produced  a 
filmed  biography  and  in  so  doing  have 
been  honored  by  the  Dixie  Business  mag- 
azine as  winners  of  the  "Public  Service 
in  Reporting"  Award  for  1970. 

Hal  Suit  resigned  from  WSB  Televi- 
sion several  months  after  the  series  was 
completed  and  won  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  of  Georgia  In  a  hotly 
contested  primary.  Though  unsuccessful 
in  the  general  election,  Hal  made  all  Re- 
publicans proud  of  his  leadership. 

Jim  Glltmier  has  remained  in  the  news 
business  and  is  now  performing  an  out- 
standing Job  covering  national  figures 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  for  Cox  Broad- 
casting's chain  of  stations. 

Hubert  F.  Lee,  editor  of  Dixie  Business 
since  1929,  In  announcing  the  presenta- 
tions, said  that  dual  awards  were  given 
for  great  work  by  these  two  individuals 
in  producing,  "Richard  Brevard  Rus- 
sell—Georgia Giant." 

Hal  Suit,  in  a  letter  to  Hubert  Lee 
thanking  the  editors,  wrote: 

Dear  Hubert:  There  are  probably  a  hxin- 
dred  different  ways  to  express  appreciation, 
but  none  beats  an  honest  and  sincere, 
"thank  you." 

I  am  honored  to  be  the  recipient  of  your 
Tubllc  Service  In  Reporting"  award  for  the 
series  on  the  late  Senator  Richard  Russell. 

Pew  people  are  aware  that  I  first  talked 
to  the  Senator  about  the  program  In  late 
1965. 

It  simply  took  me  almost  four  years  to 
persuade  a  humble  and  dedicated  public 
servant  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  espe- 
cially the  voung  ones,  needed  to  get  to  know 
him. 

He  was  Georgia's  greatest  and  it's  going  to 
be  many  a  day  before  we  benefit  from  an- 
other man  of  his  distinction  and  dedication. 

The  tribute  should  be  to  him. 

Thanks  for  Including  Jim  Glltmier.  With- 
out Jim  the  program  series  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 

Hal  Suit. 

Hubert  Lee  announced  Hal  Suit  and 
Jim  Glltmier  award: 

Past  Winners  Include 

Keeler  McCartney,  Atlanta  Constitution  1952 

Ralph  C'Leary,  Houston  Post 1953 

Max  B.  Shelton,  Houston  AP 1954 

No  Award 1955 

Stephen  Trumbull,  Miami  Herald 1956 

■John  Pennington,  now  writer  Atlanta 

Journal  Magazine 1957 

Tti    Pearson-Ed    Lee,    Mobile    Press- 
Register 1958 

Jack  Nelson,  now  Los  Angeles  Times--.  1959 
Norman   Shavln,    now    editor    Atlanta 

magazine   i960 

Martha  Prances    Brown,   DeKalb   New 

Era 1961 

Hal  Hendrix,  Miami  News 1962 
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Charles  Pou,  Atlanta  Jovimal 1963 

Paul  Jasper.  Pensacola  News 1964 

The  American  War  Correspondent 1965 

Ray  Moore.  W8B-TV,  now  with  WAOA- 

TV    -  1966 

Adolph  Rosenberg,  Southern  Israelite--  1967 

Bob  Harrell,  Atlanta  Constitution 1968 

Harold  E.  Martin,  Montgomery  Adver- 
tiser, Alabama  Journal 1969 

Hal  S\at-Jlm  Glltmier,  WSB-TV 1970 

Hubert  Lee  In  1923  delivered  a  talk  over 
WSB  radio,  in  the  days  of  the  old  crystal 
sets.  Here  is  a  clipping  from  the  Atlanta 
Journal  dated  March  8,  1923,  which  is  of 
historic  interest: 

Hubert  Lee  Talks  For  Clean-Up  Week 
At  WSB  Thursday 

Hubert  Lee,  well-known  young  Atlantlan 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  city's  big  "Clean 
Up  and  Paint  Up  week"  this  year,  will  tell 
something  of  the  Importance  of  the  annual 
crusade  against  dirt  and  dilapidation  In  a 
message  scheduled  for  WSB's  twilight  period 
Thursday  evening. 

The  1923  campaign  Is  set  for  March  15-22 
with  leading  civic  organizations  co-operating 
actively  In  pushing  it  through  to  success. 
Mr.  Lee,  prominent  in  numerous  roles  as  a 
progressive  Atlanta  citizen,  will  briefly  sum- 
marize the  fundamental  points  that  Atlanta 
households  ought  to  know  concerning  "Clean 
Up  and  Paint  Up  week." 

His  message  will  be  spoken  through  the 
microphone  between  5:30  and  6  o'clock 
Thursday  evening. 


Hal  Suit 

Hal  joined  the  WSB-TV  News  Staff  as  as- 
sociate news  director  in  June  of  1959.  He  was 
appointed  news  director  in  January,  1969. 

His  work  in  news  has  ranged  from  weekly 
newspapers  to  NBC  News  assignments  In  the 
Southeast.  Work  for  WSB-TV  has  taken  him 
over  most  of  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East.  During  the  past  decade,  Hal 
has  anchored  most  of  the  station's  politlctU 
specials.  He  also  reported  at  both  national 
political  conventions  for  NBC  News  in  1964 
and  1968. 

He  began  his  broadcasting  career  in  radio 
In  1947  and  has  spent  the  last  15  years  In 
television.  Prior  to  joining  WSB-TV,  he  was 
with  WALB-TV  In  Albany,  Georgia,  where  he 
served  as  the  station's  news  and  production 
manager. 

On  three  occasions  the  Associated  Press  in 
Georgia  has  honored  Hal's  work.  And  his 
"Insight"  series,  a  commentary  on  current 
events,  has  been  honored  with  a  Quill  Award 
from  Sigma  Delta  Cbl  and  with  a  National 
Headllner  Award. 

James  W.  GiLTiaEB 

Born  In  1934,  Jim  Glltmier  grew  up  on 
Chicago's  South  side  and  graduated  from 
South  Shore  High  School. 

He  majored  in  both  English  and  history  at 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago  and  Loras  Col- 
lege in  Iowa. 

Glltmier  began  his  career  In  news  deliver- 
ing the  Chicago  Tribune  when  he  was  10 
years  old.  Then  he  was  side-tracked  to  jobs  as 
a  drug  store  soda  jerk,  meat  packing  com- 
pany mall  clerk,  public  relations  writer  for 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  pharmacist  for 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  insurance  salesman,  pub- 
lic relations  director  of  the  Arkansas  Tu- 
berculosis Association  and  executive  director 
of  the  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  Community 
Chest. 

He  got  back  Into  the  news  business  when 
he  went  to  work  for  the  Pine  Bluff  Commer- 
cial as  police  reporter.  Later  he  became  state 
editor  and  won  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association's  award  for  Distinguished 
Reporting  of  Public  Affairs  for  a  series  of 
stories  on  voter  registration  gambling  and 
state  politics. 
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For  the  next  18  months  be  covered  the 
Boca  Raton,  Florida,  area  for  the  Miami 
Herald. 

In  1965  he  became  WSB-TV's  investigative 
reporter  said  has  covered  everything  from 
Georgia  politics  to  poverty. 

Jim  and  his  wife,  Kay,  havs  two  daugh- 
ters— Kathryn  and  Carolyn. 


THE  POLITICS  BEFORE  US 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACH  usrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr  Speaker,  we 
are  told  that  the  strength  of  the  United 
States  is  in  the  diversity  of  the  ideologies 
of  her  citizens;  and  this  diversity  is  no 
more  sharply  demonstrated  than  In  this 
country's  biennial  elections. 

The  results  of  the  1970  elections  will 
be  the  object  of  discussion  for  many 
years.  The  analysis  started  before  the 
polls  closed  and  continues  today. 

One  of  the  most  perceptive  discussions 
of  these  elections  which  I  have  read  was 
presented  by  Tom  Wicker  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Wicker  first  made  the 
comments  in  a  speech  January  12,  1971, 
in  New  York  to  the  New  Democratic  Co- 
alition. It  was  printed  in  the  February 
11,  1971,  Issue  of  the  New  York  Review 
of  Books,  and  I  am  inserting  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

The  Politics  Before  Us 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

I  was  asked  to  talk  today  about  the  results 
of  the  1970  elections  and  where  they  may 
have  left  us.  I'm  going  to  f>a6s  over  the  num- 
bers game  that  we've  played  In  Washington 
since  those  elections.  I'm  going  to  pass  over 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  Is  an 
ideological  majority  of  one  kind  or  another 
In  the  Senate.  I'm  going  to  get  right  down  to 
the  literal  fact  and  say  that  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  thing  you  can  say  about  the 
1970  elections  Is  that  the  Democrats  picked 
up  nine  seats  in  the  House  and  the  Republi- 
cans one  and  a  half  senators.  If  you  wonder 
how  there  can  be  a  half -senator,  you  haven't 
met  some  of  these  fellows. 

Getting  beyond  the  numbers  game  to  some 
resvilts  of  the  1970  elections  that  may  mean 
something,  I  would  eay  first  that  there  was 
no  further  swing  to  the  Republicans  in  the 
South.  After  at  least  a  decade  aiul  a  half  of 
a  steady  Republican  trend  in  the  South,  the 
RepubUcans  did  not  make  any  further  gains. 

In  fact,  they  lost  two  governorships  they 
had  held,  and  two  more  they  had  hoped  very 
much  to  win.  They  won  only  one  seat  in  Con- 
gress and  that  was  from  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. So  I  would  suggest  that  Nixon  may  be 
in  a  good  deal  more  trouble  in  1972  in  achiev- 
ing even  as  many  electoral  votes  In  the  South 
as  he  did  In  '68,  particularly  since  Governor 
Wallace  now  appears  to  be  ready  to  run  en- 
tirely as  a  Southern  candidate,  trying  to 
consolidate  the  Southern  vote  as  best  he  can. 
And  after  his  four  years  in  office,  it  will  not 
be  as  easy  for  Southern  voters  to  delude 
themselves  that  somehow  the  election  of 
Richard  Nixon  will  turn  back  the  tide  of  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

There  are  some  other  consequences,  llbere 
Is  no  real  evidence.  It  seems  to  me,  of  the 
kind  of  conservative  trend  that  had  been 
predicted.  I'm  not  talking  necessarily  about 
conservatism  as  against  the  old  New  Deal  or 
conservatism  in  economics  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  I  have  In  mind  a  sort  of  law-and- 
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order  conservatism ,  a  crackdown  on  the  dis- 
sidents. I  saw  no  evidence  of  any  such  trend 
In  the  1970  elections,  despite  the  assiduous 
efforts  of  the  Administration  and  most  of  the 
press  to  convince  us  that  there  was  such  a 
trend. 

Another  thing  I  didn't  see  In  the  1970 
elections  was  a  vast,  overwhelming  demand 
for  the  Democratic  party.  People  like  to  cite 
all  the  governorships  the  party  won.  They 
should  look  at  the  governorship  in  Nebraska, 
for  Instance,  In  which  the  man  who  was 
elected  there  was  about  as  far  to  the  right, 
particularly  In  economic  matters,  as  you 
could  get,  even  though  he  ran  In  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  fact,  he  displaced  a  relatively 
moderate,  progressive  Republican  governor 
who  committed  the  sin  of  raising  taxes  In 
order  to  try  to  provide  services  for  the  peo- 
ple. So  I  saw  no  overwhelming  trend  to  the 
Democrats,  particularly  since  so  many  of 
their  victories  were  won  out  of  a  rather  ster- 
ile dependence  on  the  economic  dislocations 
that  the  Democratic  party  itself  had  man- 
aged to  produce  In  the  1960s. 

Another  result  of  those  elections  Is  that 
there  seemed  to  me  to  be  no  vast  demand  for 
the  Republican  party  either.  As  I've  said, 
they  lost  nine  seats  In  the  House,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  hadn't  carried  the  House  in 
'68.  which  meant  that  there  was  no  reservoir 
of  weak  Republican  seats  there,  ready  to  be 
taken  back  by  the  Democrats.  They  failed  to 
gain  much  in  the  Senate  despite  the  fact 
that  in  the  two  previous  elections  for  this 
class  of  senators — 1958  and  1964 — there  had 
been  a  Democratic  landslide. 

And  finally,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Republican  party,  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President — in  their  strategy,  their  personal 
performances,  or  their  actual  appearances  in 
the  various  states — had  any  overwhelming 
effect  on  the  electorate,  except  negative. 

I  saw  no  vast  demand  for  either  party  In 
those  elections  and  therefore  the  only  real 
conclusion  that  I'd  venture  about  1970  Is 
that  President  Nlxon  did  not  Improve  him- 
self. He  did  not,  as  the  quarterbacks  say.  get 
good  field  poeltlon  for  1972  or  for  his  party, 
except  In  one  sense.  Politics  being  what  they 
are,  I  would  suggest  that  his  willingness  to 
expose  himself  to  every  lost  cause  from  Ralph 
Smith  to  George  Murphy  Bind  to  work  as  hard 
as  he  could  for  the  party  probably  cemented 
his  intraparty  leadership.  At  the  same  time, 
the  failure  of  Reagan  to  reach  the  majority 
predicted  for  him  by  such  experts  as  Evans 
and  Novak  seems  to  me  to  have  lessened 
the  possibility  of  a  right-wing  challenge  to 
Nixon.  Now  a  recent  coliunn  by  Kevin  Phil- 
lips has  raised  the  possibility  of  a  left-wing 
challenge  to  Nlxon,  if  indeed  there  are  those 
who  can  regard  a  challenge  from  Governor 
Rockefeller  as  a  left-wing  challenge.  But  I 
would  think  that  President  Nixon's  party 
leadership  and  hold  on  the  party  probably 
are  now  a  little  bit  stronger  than  one  might 
have  expected. 

Another  more  obvious  concliislon  Is  that 
Senator  Muskle  Is  now  the  front  runner  for 
the  Democratic  party,  and  the  polls  seem 
to  confirm  this.  But  I  think  that  that's  a 
mixed  benefit.  I  can  recall  when  Governor 
Romney  was  the  front  runner  at  Just  about 
this  same  time  In  1967.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
compare  the  two  but,  generally  speaking,  I 
would  say  that  a  front  riinner  at  this  stage 
doee  have  a  number  of  problems  to  contend 
with. 

He's  everyone's  target  In  both  parties. 
Every  time  that  some  Issue  artses  he's  ex- 
pected to  comment  on  it.  And  in  this  case, 
there's  another  doubly  difficult  problem  for 
Senator  Muskle:  he  Is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing identified  suddienly  and  right  away  as 
the  candidate  of  the  LBJ-Mayor  Daley- 
John  Connally  wing  of  the  Democratic  party. 
And  I  dont  think  there's  any  doubt  at  the 
moment  that  this  wing  of  the  party,  with 
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certain  reservations.  Is  indeed  In  favor  of 
Muskle  because  he  appears  to  be  a  man  who 
might  reconcile  it  with  other  wings  of  the 
party.  Finally,  I  think  Muskle's  position  as 
front  runner  Is  endangered  by  the  fact  that 
he  still  must  face  what  I  expect  to  be  vigor- 
ous opposition  In  the  Democratic  primaries 
in  1972. 

A  final  conclusion  that  I  would  draw  from 
the  election,  after  these  two.  Is  that  Amer- 
ican politics  are  still  unsettled  and  not  mov- 
ing in  any  clear  direction.  I  see  no  evidence, 
for  example,  that  there's  some  huge  right- 
wing  swing  In  the  Atlantic  community,  her- 
alded by  the  election  of  Edward  Heath,  and 
that  Nixon  and  the  Republicans  are  simply 
following  suit  along  that  line. 

Nor  is  there  evidence  of  a  great  left- 
wing  swing.  I  think  it  is  useful  here  to  com- 
pare the  Presidential  elections  of  1960  and 
1968.  The  election  of  1964  was  exceptional 
because  It  followed  so  closely  after  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy.  In  retroepect  there 
was  never  any  doubt  that  the  Democratic 
nominee  was  going  to  be  elected  to  com 
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elect  him,  as  could  happen  In  "72.  But  he's 
going  to  be  in  deep  trouble,  rather  than  hav- 
ing an  easy  time. 

The  most  obvious  reason  for  this  Is  that 
communications  are  beginning  to  work  for 
the  outs  too,  as  we  saw  on  election  eve  last 
year,  when  the  President's  speech  was  seen 
by  Democratic  politicians  as  helpful.  While 
the  White  House  Is  a  "bully  pulpit,"  as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  said,  when  the  man  in  the 
White  House  goes  on  television,  he's  not  nec- 
essarily a  bully  preacher. 

Conamunlcatlons  can  work  for  the  outs  and 
after  our  twenty-odd  years  of  experience  with 
television,  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that 
television  burns  out  politicians  about  the 
same  way  It  does  comedians.  (This  seems  a 
possible  explanation  for  the  decline  and  fall 
of  Spiro  T.  Agnew.) 

The  man  In  office  appears  very  often  on 
television  in  turbulent  surroundings.  He 
seems  to  be  the  man  who  is  struggling  with 
difficulties,  with  controversies.  Whereas  the 
fellow  who  Is  seeking  his  office,  like  Senator 
Muskle  coming  out  of  his  den  on  the  banks 


plete  that  period  as  best  people  thought  It     of  the  Allagash  River  in  Maine,  speaks  very 
could  be.  People  didn't  want  three  Presidents     -'  '■'-  "'      *  '^       *^'        "     '"'  '^ 

in  the  space  of  a  little  over  a  year.  But  If 
you  look  at  the  elections  of  1960  and  1968, 
they  were  both,  as  we  say  In  the  South,  as 
tight  as  Dick's  hatband:  very  close  elections 
in  which  very  few  votes  either  way  could 
have  changed  the  outcome.  In  fact.  If  you 
look  at  all  the  Presidential  elections,  exclud- 
ing 1964,  since  1948,  and  if  you  add  up  all 
the  votes  cast  for  Republicans  and  all  the 
votes  cast  for  Democrats  they  come  to  Just 
about  the  same  numerical  total. 

During  this  entire  period,  there  hasn't 
been  a  clear  trend  in  American  politics,  ex- 
cept toward  the  ultimate  bankruptcy  of  the 
New  Deal.  Certainly  there  has  not  been  a 
clear  ideological  trend  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  one  now,  nor  that  the  1970  elections 
suggested  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  would  think  then  that  this  means,  as  we 
look  ahead  to  1972  and  beyond,  that  we  are  in 
for  a  continuation  of  the  rather  turbulent 
and  embittered  politics  that  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  in  recent  years,  a  politics  with 
a  very  strident  base  of  moral  enthusiasm,  of 


pleasantly  about  how  things  could  be. 

Perhaps  this  danger  of  politicians  being 
burned  out  has  something  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  the  Presidency  Itself.  Many  pro- 
found things  happened  in  the  American  soul 
in  1960.  But  In  particular,  I  think  that  the 
monarchical  sense  that  we  once  had  of  the 
Presidency— the  willingness  to  rally  'round 
the  Presidency,  no  matter  who  the  occupant 
was — has  been  diminished  by  the  revelations 
that  this  institution  too  has  feet  of  clay, 
that  we  cannot  necessarily  trust  what  it  tells 
us,  that  its  wisdom  Is  not  necessarily  far- 
reaching. 

Incidentally,  I  think  the  very  office  Itself 
has  lost  something  of  the  magical  aura  tliat 
it  once  had.  In  Dean  Acheson's  Present  at  the 
Creation,  for  instance,  that  particular  aura 
infuses  every  page.  In  Acheson's  book,  which 
is  pre-eminently  a  book  of  a  man  of  the 
Forties  and  Fifties,  there  is  a  sense  that  the 
President,  no  matter  who  he  Is  or  what  he's 
been,  somehow  Is  all  of  a  sudden  set  apart 
from  the  rest  of  us. 

I  think  there  are  not  many  of  us  who 


Ideological  sentiment,  of  zeal  on  the  part  of     believe  that  any  more.  And  I  think  this  has 


partisans  of  both  sides — a  politics  In  sharp 
contrast  to  that  of  only  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  which  was  much  more  nearly  compro- 
mise, coalition  politics. 

A  more  turbulent  and  embittered  politics 
will  mean  that  people  like  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Coalition  in  New  York  and  the  ethnic 
groups  and  the  blacks  and  the  young  are  go- 
ing to  demand,  or  try  to  find,  forms  to  make 
ends   mean   something.   They    will   demand 


diminished  the  power  of  the  politician  Pres- 
ident to  use  the  institutional  office  to  pro- 
tect himself. 

But  the  major  reason  why  we  may  be  com- 
ing into  an  era  of  one-term  Presidencies  is 
that  the  problems  are  becoming  too  difflcult. 
We  expect  the  President  today  to  be  every- 
thing from  the  mayor  of  Hoboken  to  the 
leader  of  the  free  world.  We  expect  him  to 
wear  a  Green  Beret  and  a  hard  hat  and  to 


participation  in  politics,  that  their  views  be     throw  out  the  first  baU  for  the  Washington 
taken  into  account.  So  I  think  turbulence     Senators 


and  a  demand  for  participation  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  many  years  and  are 
not  something  peculiar  to  a  particular  gen- 
eration in  America. 
I  also  suggest  that  we've  probably  entered 


At  the  same  time  we  have  had  a  shift  In 
American  politics  from  the  old,  relatively 
simplistic  issue  of  improving  the  standard 
of  living  to  a  great  many  more  complicated, 
difficult  issues  that  don't  necessarily  yield 


an  era  of  one-term  Presidencies.  This  has  to  legislation.  Many  of  us  have  been  dlsUlu- 

nothlng  particularly  to  do  with  Mr.  Nlxon.  sloned  since  the  late  Fl"les    when  we  ex- 

Presldent  Johnson,  I  suggest,  Is  the  first  vie-  pected  the  civil  rights  legislation  to  have  a 

tlm  of  that  circumstance.  tremendous  impact  on  "-a^^;!  ^^y  in  th  s 

Until   now  in   the  twentieth  century  we  country.  It  hasn  t.  If  anything,  this  legis 

have,  by  and  large,  expected  that  our  Presl-  latlon  had  the  opposite  effect, 

dent^  woul    win  two  terms.  The  only  Presl-  So  we  begin  to  see  that  passing  bUlB  and 

dents  who  have  sought  re-election  In  the  proclaiming  policies    dont  really  have  tae 

twentieth  century  and  faUed  to  win  it  were  Impact    that   we    once    thought    they   mo. 

Taft,  who  went  down  In  the  BuU  Moose  split.  President*,   therefore,  It  seems  to  me.  are 

and  Hoover,  who  went  down  In  the  Depres-  victims  of  the  pace  of  change.  I  think  its  a 

sion  Just  this  week  in  a  column  advocating  a  fair    assessment    of   Mr.    Nixon  s   orst   rwo 

six-year  Presidency,  WUlian  S.  White  stated  years  that  he  came  to  office  having  spent  w 

the    assumption    that.    generaUy    speaking,  preceding  four  years  not  '^i^V^^'^^*  ™ 

American  Presidents  win  two  terms.  I  think  happening  in  the  country  while  he  ran  'or 

that    that    assumption    now    ought    to    be  office :  you  cant  notice  what  s  happening  m 

changed.  The  assumption  now  ought  to  be,  in  the  country  if  you're  running.  So  in  hunrei 

my  Judgment,  that  a  President  seeking  re-  two  years  In  office  he  attempted  to  be  an 

election  probably  is  going  to  be  In  deep  trou-  Elsenhower  President,  and  also.  In  a  way,  a 

ble.  That  doesn't  mean  that  he  can't  get  Kennedy  President,  someone  who  couia  aem 

elected— the    opposition    party    might    help  with  the  chessboard  problema  of  the  woria— 
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a  checkmate  here,  a  gambit  to  be  pulled  on 

Nasser  there — without  realizing  that  the 
tiouse  was  coming  around  hia  ears. 

And  If  anything  Is  encouraging  In  Wash- 
Ijigton  today  It  is  that  the  pundits  say  that 
Mr.  Nlxon.  in  preparing  to  get  himself  re- 
elected In  1972.  la  turning  to  domestic  affairs. 
It's  encouraging  becavise  I  think  the  word 
may  have  gotten  through  to  him  that  hla 
view,  expressed  to  Theodore  White  before 
the  election,  that  you  don't  really  need  a 
President  for  domestic  affairs,  you  Just  need 
a  Cabinet,  Isn't  good  enough  any  more.  It 
Isn't  the  era  of  Elsenhower. 

The  problems  In  the  country  are  Intracta- 
ble. They  don't  necessarily  respond  to 
palitios  or  to  poillcy  but  they  all  have  the 
effect  of  reacting  against  the  man  who's  in 
the  White  House.  That's  why  I  think  Presi- 
dents are  going  to  come  up  every  four  years 
from  now  on  and  find  themselves  In  deep 
trouble  because  they  will  not  have  been 
able  to  deal  with  the  matters  that  people  see 
as  their  real  problenas. 

The  real  problem  In  America  today,  and 
the  gut  issue  of  our  politics,  does  not.  as 
I've  said,  have  very  much  to  do  with  the 
standard  of  living.  We're  glutted  in  this 
country  with  the  standard  of  living.  Nor  do 
I  think  we  are  undergoing  some  kind  of 
psychological  breakdown  because  all  of  a 
sudden,  as  scxne  have  argued,  we've  been 
projected  Into  history.  We  were  projected 
into  history  a  half-century  ago.  And  a  half- 
centtiry,  the  way  time  moves  nowadays,  la 
five  centuries.  Nor  do  I  think  we're  entering 
Professor  Reich's  Consciousness  in  either.  I 
might  myself  welcome  it  II  we  were,  but  I 
dont  think  It's  happening. 

What  has  really  got  us  In  its  grip  today  In 
my  Judgment  is  the  general  concern,  a  lament 
from  the  farthest  right  to  the  farest  left, 
and  from  the  poorest  to  the  richest,  with  the 
breakdown  of  American  life,  because  Ameri- 
can life  doesnt  work  any  more.  You  can't 
get  your  garbage  picked  up  and  you  cant 
get  a  quick  and  easy  ride  to  work  on  the  sub- 
way. Or  if  you  get  on  the  freeway  with  your 
car,  the  traffic  doesn't  move.  Or  If  you  walk 
you  get  hit  over  the  head  and  somebody  takes 
your  wallet.  As  George  Wallace  says,  the 
crook  will  be  out  of  court  before  you're  out  of 
the  hospital  and  that  is  a  fact,  even  If 
Oeorge  Wallace  did  say  It. 

Because  every  time  that  the  publisher  of 
The  New  York  Times  gives  you  a  handsome 
raise,  well  deserved  for  the  work  that  you've 
done  so  beautifully  the  past  year,  prices  go  up 
faster,  and  taxes  go  up,  and  In  the  long  run 
your  check  shows  you  have  less  net  money 
at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Because  you  can't  stand  to  breathe  the 
air,  and  if  you  live  In  Washington  the  Poto- 
mac River  will  make  you  sick  when  you  drink 
it.  And  because  of  the  lack  of  quality  from 
top  to  bottom  in  American  life.  Because  when 
you  ttirn  on  the  television  you  don't  see  any- 
thing but  Junk.  And  when  you  go  down  to  the 
store  and  buy  something  you  don't  get  any- 
Uilng  but  Junk. 

Last  year  at  Christmas  we  bought  my 
daughter  a  radio  record  player.  And  by  God 
we  had  to  take  it  back  because  It  dldnt  work. 
And  then  the  second  one  they  gave  us,  we 
had  to  take  that  back  because  It  dldnt  work. 
And  finally  we  had  to  take  the  third  one  we 
?ot  to  a  shop  and  get  them  to  adjust  the 
speed  of  the  turntable. 

At  the  same  time  we  bought  for  our  son 
one  of  those  little  mini-bikes  and  we  had  to 
to  take  that  back  because  It  didn't  work,  and 
that  tells  you  something  about  materialism 
In  Amercan  life  as  well  as  the  lack  of  quality. 
It  sometimes  seems  there's  not  any  damn 
thing  you  can  buy  that's  worth  a  damn.  And 
we  all  know  that. 

What's  bothering  the  people  today  Is  that 
life  has  broken  down  in  this  country.  In  the 
niWst  of  wealth,   In   the  midst  of  plenty. 
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above  all.  In  the  midst  of  pretensions,  life  has 
broken  down.  We  can't  hear  ourselves  think 
f.3r  the  noise  in  the  streets  and  most  of  the 
noise  in  the  streets  comes  from  where  we 
are  tearing  down  our  heritage  and  every- 
thing that's  worthwhile  In  this  countiT?, 
and  put/Ung  up  plastic  and  pressed  concrete 
that  twenty  years  from  now  we'll  have  to 
tear  down  and  put  up  all  over  again. 

It's  not  Just  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
it's  not  Just  that  we're  shipping  all  those 
arm-s  abroad.  It's  that  we're  concealing  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that  we're  doing  those 
things,  as  the  recent  Senate  hearings  have 
j'.ist  revealed. 

It's  the  persistence  of  racial  strife  in  this 
country,  despite  all  the  legislation  that  we've 
passed,  and  all  that  we've  tried  to  do.  What 
does  that  mean? 

The  persistence  of  racial  strife  In  this 
country  means  that  there's  something  wrong 
with  us,  not  something  wrong  with  the  laws, 
and  we  know  that.  Welfare — ^It  doesn't  mat- 
ter how  liberal  you  are  or  how  conservative 
vou  are,  you  know  that  the  way  we  give  out 
welfare  is  wrong.  It's  a  bad  system.  There's 
something  wrong  with  It  and  yet  we  can't 
change  it. 

So  I  think  the  general  concern  from  the 
poorest  black  to  the  richest  white  and  every- 
body In  between  Is  that  American  life  has 
broken  down.  It  doesn't  work;  In  the  midst 
of  pretensions  and  wealth  it  doesn't  work. 
Why  doesn't  it  work? 

I  don't  know  all  the  reasons  why,  but 
perhaps  I  can  try  to  suggest  some  of  them. 
0:ie  reason  is  that  the  pace  of  change  has 
moved  like  a  bullet.  In  the  twenty-five  years 
since  World  War  II,  technology  has  made 
thir,  country  move,  as  none  of  Detroit's  auto- 
mobiles will  move.  And  while  this  has  hap- 
pened, all  of  our  in-tltutlons  have  grown 
old  their  arteries  have  hardened  and  they've 
dr.g  In  their  heels  and  they've  entrenched. 
And  I  would  say  that  there  are  really  four 
nf  these  inrtltutlons  that  matter.  In  the 
broadest  sense. 

There   Is   the   bureaucracy,  federal,  state, 
and  local. 
There  are  the  labor  unions. 
There  are  the  corporations. 
And  there  are  the  political  parties. 
All  of  them  are  overaged  and  entrenched 
and  dug  in  and  refvise  to  change,  and  all  of 
them  are  holding  us  back.  That's  what  we've 
got  to  go  for. 

Here  I  get  to  the  weakest  part  of  my  thesis, 
because  now  you  say,  all  right,  how  are  we 
going  to  do  It?  I  don't  know.  But  I  know 
this:  If  we're  going  to  do  It  in  any  way,  we're 
not  going  to  do  It  by  moderation. 

I  want  to  say  that,  in  the  interests  of  sav- 
ing America,  moderation  Is  no  virtue  and 
extremism  is  no  vice.  And  I  stand  behind 
that. 

We've  got  to  have  a  political  movement  in 
America,  a  political  movement  that  will  be 
at  least  of  the  courage  and  foreslghtedness 
of  the  consiuner  movement  under  Ralph 
Ilader.  We've  got  to  have  something  that 
goes  beyond  the  embryonic  lobby  movement 
headed  by  John  Gardner.  We've  got  to  In- 
corporate the  various  environmental  move- 
ments that  have  shown  what  can  be  done 
here.  The  SST  has  been  beaten  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Or  If  It  hasn't  been  beaten  It  may  at 
least  be  whipped  Into  some  kind  of  shape 
that  the  human  race  can  live  with. 

Something  else  we've  got  to  do.  If  we're 
going  to  have  a  political  movement  that 
comes  anywhere  close  to  matohing  these 
other  movements,  and  I  flay  this  with  some 
regional  pride,  we've  got  to  go  back  and 
study  the  George  Wallace  example.  George 
Wallace  is  a  man  who  stands  on  a  side  of  the 
spectrum  which  I  don't  share,  but  I  come 
from  people  who  do  share  it,  and  those  peo- 
ple who  do  share  It  are  good  people.  The 
mere  fact  that  they  vote  for  George  Wallace 
doesn't   mean   that   they're  bad   people;    It 
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means  that  they're  upset  like  the  rest  of  us 
about  things  that  affect  their  Uvea.  George 
Wallace  showed  that  you  don't  have  to  take 
it. 

The  Importance  of  George  Wallace  In  1968 
was  not  so  much  what  we  thought  It  was 
and  what  I  thought  it  was,  that  he  might 
throw  the  election  Into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  hold  the  balance  of  power  In 
the  Electoral  College  or  something  of  that 
sort.  The  importance  of  Oeorge  Wallace  was 
the  Influence  he  had  on  Richard  Nlxon,  on 
Richard  Nixon's  campaign  and  on  his  ad- 
ministration. It  behooves  not  so  much  the 
Democratic  party  as  all  those  who  would 
seek  faith  in  the  Democratic  party  to  learn 
that  lesson.  The  Democratic  party  la  not 
going  to  be  moved  by  anything  less  than  the 
same  amount  of  power  that  George  Wallace 
wields  on  the  Republican  party. 

I'm  not  opposed  to  Senator  Muskle.  But 
whether  it's  Senator  Muskle  or  anyone  else, 
I  dont  think  that  a  moderate,  centrist  candi- 
date, nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  In 
1973.  even  though  he  may  defeat  the  present 
Incumbent  In  the  White  House,  is  going  to 
make  one  damn  bit  of  difference. 

The  question  Is  how  do  we  make  a  dif- 
ference? And  I  confess  I  dont  know  how. 
But  the  best  that  I  can  say  U  that  George 
Wallace  made  a  difference  In  the  Republican 
party,  and  a  difference  that  we  all  deplore. 

When  the  Democratic  party  goes  Into  con- 
vention— no  doubt  In  Chicago  again  In  1972, 
because  of  course  that  blot  must  be  wiped 
from  the  escutcheon  of  our  leading  Demo- 
crat— unless  It  Is  confronted  with  a  monu- 
mental threat  that  has  behind  It  more  than 
words,  a  threat  that  has  behind  it  people 
who  have  said  and  have  made  their  Inten- 
tion plain,  that  If  necessary  they're  going  to 
be  on  the  ballot,  and  they're  going  to  be  on 
the  ballot  In  fifty  states,  and  they're  going 
to  advocate  certain  things,  I  make  the  pre- 
diction here  today  that  the  Democratic  party 
will  nominate  someone  who  will,  as  they 
say.  "pull  us  together."  And  who  will  then 
be  elected — and  who  will  not  make  any 
difference. 

QtnSTXONS    Aim    ANSWnS 

Blaib  Clark.  I'd  like  to  ask  Tom  Wicker 
what  he  thinks  the  importance  of  the  pri- 
mary is  going  to  be.  As  I  understand  It  there 
are  going  to  be  twenty-three  state  primaries 
in  1972.  as  against  about  fourteen  In  1968. 
And  I've  Just  learned  that  In  the  three  weeks 
after  Oregon  there  will  be.  If  Illinois  passes 
the  law,  primaries  In  Illinois,  California,  and 
New  York,  which  is  about  a  third  of  the 
convention.  And  aU  these  primaries  will  take 
place  during  a  three-week  period. 

So,  do  you  think  the  ball  game  is  going 
to  be  decided  in  the  primary? 

WicKKK.  Well,  I  dont  know,  but  that  fact 
alone  is  of  interest  because  after  the  early 
upsurge  of  primaries  In  the  first  part  of  this 
century,  primaries  declined  to  the  point 
where  President  Truman  referred  to  them  as 
eyewash,  right  after  he'd  lost  one.  And  now 
obviously  they're  coming  back  in  many  ways. 
There'll  be  a  primary  in  New  Mexico,  for  In- 
stance, which  I  would  supp>06e  Is  an  opening 
for  the  Spanish-speaking  voto,  and  the  same 
vote  will  come  into  play  In  New  York,  too. 

I  wouldnt  want  to  say  yet  that  In  1972  the 
primaries  will  decide  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee. In  the  first  place  I  woxild  think  the 
chances  are  reasonably  good  that  the  prt- 
marles  will  split  up — they  wont  show  one 
man  sweeping  them  all. 

I  would  Just  make  a  rough  guess  at  this 
point,  and  It's  very  rough  Indeed.  I  would 
doubt  very  seriously  for  Instance  whether 
Senator  Humphrey  or  Senator  Kennedy 
would  officially  enter  any  primaries.  It 
wouldn't  seem  to  me  the  right  thing  for 
either  of  them  to  do.  Hence  you  might  have 
two  rather  symbolic  figures  in  the  party, 
waiting  for  all  the  other  men  to  bum  them- 
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selves  out  In  the  primaries.  In  which  case 
you  might  have  a  convention  decision  be- 
tween those  two  rather  symbolic  figures. 

That's  one  possibility.  Certainly  It's  very 
difficult  for  me  to  see  how  someone  might  es- 
tablish a  sweeping  dominance  of  thoee  pri- 
maries. Apart  from  that.  I  would  doubt  very 
seriously  that  primaries  wo\ild  be  the  final 
word.  What  I  also  doubt  Is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  could  again  Just  nominate  some- 
one In  total  contempt  of  what  the  primary 
results  had  shown.  But  that's  not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  saying  a  primary  winner  would 
be  the  nominee. 

WnJiOT)  Shekd.  The  question  of  bad  work- 
man.shlp  that  you  raise  reminded  me  of  the 
way  Tories  talked  about  the  Labour  govern- 
ment,  In  England.  Just  after  the  war:  you 
couldn't  get  a  Job  of  work  done.  And  I'm  won- 
dering If  this  Idea  of  a  sort  of  disciplined 
working  class  can  really  fit  with  any  kind  of 
Rclch-lan  future. 

Wicker.  Well,  as  a  dedicated  "Con  n,"  Tm 
not  sure  whether  I  can  conjure  up  a  Relch- 
lan  future.  But  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
m  the  age  of  technology  and  mass  produc- 
tion and  so  forth,  weTe  not  going  to  have 
very  much  Sheraton  fvirnlture  produced 
again.  But,  at  the  same  time  Isn't  It  true 
that  those  things  that  we  have  wished  to  do 
and  to  which  we  have  really  devoted  our- 
selves In  some  pointed  fashion — the  moon 
shot  being  the  classic  example — have  been 
done  with  meticulous  efiBclency  and,  I  think, 
craftsmanship? 

Soulless,  perhaps,  but  meticulous.  And  so, 
1  dont  know  that  the  two  things  are  mu- 
tually exclusive.  In  the  long  view  of  history, 
which  Isnt  terribly  lonR  any  more,  I  can't 
conceive  of  the  TTnlted  States  being  a  great 
society  over  any  long  period  of  time  If  It's  a 
society  that  has  no  respect  for  Itself. 

And  If  you  dont  do  your  work  right.  If 
you  don't  try  to  do  the  best  Job  you  can,  If 
you're  not  Interested  In  the  craftsmanship  of 
what  It  Is  that  you're  up  to,  then  I  think  you 
have  no  respect  for  yourself.  And  I  think 
that  one  of  the  things  that's  really  bother- 
ing the  American  people  today  Is  that  too 
many  of  us  In  effect.  In  whatever  field  of  work 
we're  In,  are  setting  bogus  type. 

I  mean,  we're  making  our  living  not  doing 
anything  that  matters.  You  drive  down  the 
streets  of  Loe  Angeles  or  Phoenix  or  any  of 
the  new  automobile  cities  and  look  at  the 
business  establishments  m  either  side,  look 
at  them  with  the  single  criterion  of  how 
many  Kn  absolutely  essential  to  the  suste- 
nance of  life  In  Phoenix  or  Los  Angeles.  And 
they're  damn  few.  And  there  are  people  In 
there  who  are  manufacturing  soft  Ice  cream 
and  running  bowling  alleys,  whose  liveli- 
hood Is  not  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  community.  Now  some  of  these  things 
are  marginal.  Sometimes  you  can  say,  well. 
I'm  advantageous  to  the  community  even  If 
I'm  not  necessary  to  the  community.  But 
there  are  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  people  who  exist 
there,  and  they  make  relatively  good  livings 
In  a  material  sense  only  because  they  are 
able  to  con  people  Into  thinking  they  need 
whatever  It  Is  that  they're  selling. 

I  hesitate  to  say  what  the  problems  of 
yo\ing  people  and  black  people  are  because 
I  obviously  don't  know.  In  either  case.  But  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  major  problems 
for  younger  people  In  the  country  today  Is 
that  they  don't  have  anything  useful  to  do. 
When  I  grew  up,  not  too  many  years  ago.  In 
the  South.  I  had  lots  of  useful  things  to  do. 
If  I  didn't  bring  In  the  wood  and  coal  at 
night,  my  family  didn't  keep  warm.  That 
T7as  a  useful  thing  to  do.  My  children  don't 
have  anything  \iseful  to  do. 

And  aa  they  go  Into  life  and  beyond  the 
schools  and  are  trying  to  spend  their  Uvea  as 
citizens,  people  want  to  have  something  use- 
ful to  do;  they  dont  want  to  sell  soft  Ice 
cream.  The  man  who  Is  convicted  like  a 
criminal  to  petting  bogus  type  for  the  rest  of 
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his  life — they  may  be  paying  him  three  dol- 
lars an  hour  but  his  life  Is  as  empty  as  a 
basket  with  all  the  eggs  taken  out  of  It. 

Raymond  Rubinow.  Mr.  Wicker,  would  It 
be  a  correct  Inference  from  what  you've  been 
saying  to  us  that  you've  seen  no  overwhelm- 
ing demand  for  either  party,  that  the  mecha- 
nism of  American  life  seems  to  have  broken 
down:  that  four  major  Institutions  are  fairly 
well  dug  In,  and  that  no  centrist  candidate 
who  will  unite  the  party  will  make  much  of 
a  difference?  Is  It  a  correct  Inference  from 
what  you've  said  that  maybe  none  of  the 
present  known  candidates  will  make  the 
kind  of  difference  you're  talking  about? 

WicKHi.  Tou  always  have  to  put  up  the 
caveat  against  that:  nobody  thought  that 
Roosevelt  was  going  to  make  much  differ- 
ence, either.  In  1932.  But  of  course  he  was 
running  with  the  country  lying  there  In  tat- 
ters, you  know,  which  It  may  be  today  but  not 
quite  BO  visibly  and  not  so  demonstrably. 

So  I  don't  know,  but  my  Instinct  (which 
as  a  hack  Journalist  over  the  years  I've  found 
is  better  than  my  sources)  tells  me  that  what 
you  said  Is  right.  But  on  the  other  band  that 
leaves  such  a  bleak  panorama  out  In  front 
of  us.  I  hesitate  to  say  that,  and  you  see,  I 
want  to  believe  In  all  of  those  people. 

I  want  to  believe  that  American  political 
life,  more  or  less  as  we  know  It,  without  really 
sweeping  change,  that  It  will  suffice.  So  I'm 
willing  to  go  against  the  evidence  for  a  while. 
But  no,  I  really  think  I  have  to  say.  If  I'm 
going  to  be  honest  with  you,  that  I  don't  see 
the  man  I'm  talking  about.  It  bothers  me 
because  I  think  that  we  could  almost  as 
easily  have  someone  of  a  malignant  nat\ire 
who  might  capture  our  imagination. 

I  said  that  to  Adam  Walinsky  and  he  made 
the  significant  point  that  he  thought  one  bit 
of  evidence  against  that  was  the  fact  that 
Agnew  has  signally  failed  to  arouse  a  tremen- 
dous movement.  I  think  that's  right.  None- 
theless I  think  it's  a  danger.  And  what  does 
a  President  do,  when  you  come  down  to  It? 
Particularly  If  you  accept  what  I've  said,  that 
conventional  politics  and  policy  are  not 
necessarily  the  answer,  what  does  a  President 
do? 

In  the  first  place  I  think  that  In  a  very 
mystical  way  a  President  makes  a  real  con- 
nection with  the  American  people.  Of  course, 
once  you  say  something  Is  mystical  you  are 
avoiding  defining  it  further;  but  you  feel 
somehow  that  the  President,  he's  of  you  and 
a  part  of  you, 

I  honestly  believe  President  Kennedy  made 
that  connection — strange  as  It  may  seem  for 
a  rich  man,  and  so  on.  I  don't  think  either 
President  since  has  made  It. 

That's  the  first  thing.  The  President  can 
make  a  connection  somehow  and  you  feel, 
you  trust,  you  believe,  you  know  that  that 
man's  a  part  of  you.  And  after  he's  made 
that  connection,  what  else  does  he  do?  He 
sets  a  tone.  Or  perhaps  he  gives  you  a  vision. 
Or  he  makes  you  believe  somehow  that  you 
really  are  better  than  you  have  been.  Or 
he  makes  you  believe  that  If  you  aren't  bet- 
ter you  could  have  been.  And  he  gives  you 
something  to  aim  for.  And  I  believe  that  what 
we  need  more  than  anything  else  today  Is  a 
leader  of  that  kind. 

I  take  Issue  with  those  who  say  that  we've 
got  to  be  "Issues-oriented."  What  the  hell, 
we've  been  issues-oriented  In  this  country, 
and  now  we've  got  to  go  beyond  Issues.  We've 
got  to  go  somewhere  Into  the  American  soul. 
And  we  need  a  President  today  that  we  can 
believe  In,  who  will  set  a  tone  In  this  coun- 
try, and  there's  only  one  tone  that's  going 
to  work:  We've  got  to  have  a  President  who 
will  set  a  tone  of  generosity  to  the  weak  and 
Justice  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  of  mag- 
nanimity. All  this  meanness  and  this  tough- 
ness we've  been  hearing  about — all  these 
hard-nosed  types,  these  people  who  are  really 
going  to  audit  the  books  and  all  that — that's 
not  going  to  do  It. 
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ScTMotnt  Mn.MAir.  From  1944  tmtll  now, 
the  Pentagon  has  used  up  eleven  hundred' 
billion  dollars  of  the  nation's  capital,  and 
that's  the  value  of  all  the  structures  in  place 
in  the  United  States.  And  11  you  allow  for  the 
Implied  loss  of  productive  services  for  the 
parasitic  use  therein,  the  cost  to  the  country 
has  been  two  thousand,  two  hundred  bil- 
lions, or  the  total  national  wealth.  Disallow- 
ing only  the  value  of  the  land. 

How  in  the  world  can  you  talk  about  sav- 
ing America.  Improving  the  quality  of  life, 
materially  and  otherwise,  in  better  style] 
without  posting  right  up  in  front  the  propo- «,« 
sltlon  that  to  save  America  you  must  put 
down  the  Pentagon.  And  I  didn't  bear  a  line 
of  reference  about  the  Pentagon  in  your 
remarks  or  in  any  of  the  comments  .  . .  and 
its  absence  is  the  checkmate  on  dealing  with 
every  one  of  those  Issues  as  It  will  be  on 
dealing  with  every  attempt  to  redo  the 
quality  of  life  In  this  society. 

Or  do  you  think  that's  wrong? 

Wicker.  I  think  you  may  be  right. 

POSTSCRIPT 

After  seeing  these  effusions  In  cold  print, 
I  am  conscious  of  what  might  appear  to  be 
a  contradiction.  Plrst,  I  called  for  a  fonn 
of  organized  political  action  to  bring  cer- 
tain pressiire  on  the  Democratic  party.  But 
in  answering  a  question.  I  said  that  what 
we  most  needed  was  a  leader  to  give  the 
nation  a  new  vision  of  Itself.  I  place  far  more 
reliance  on  personality  than  on  political 
organization  and  therefore  I  believe  that  if 
the  kind  of  leader  I  talked  about  were  avail- 
able, or  should  make  himself  known,  there 
would  be  little  need  for  the  organized  pres- 
sure movement  I  described;  because  I  think 
the  country  Is  literally  crying  out  for  such 
a  man.  But  we  do  not  have  that  leader,  in 
my  Judgment,  or  if  we  do.  we  don't  yet  know 
It.  It  Is  that  sad  circumstance  that  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  most  hopeful  alternative 
lies  in  political  organization  and  pressure 
from  the  outside  on  the  Democratic  party. 
I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  a  second  choice 
and  a  poor  second  at  that. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MOORHEAD  IN- 
TRODUCES SOCIAL  SECURITY  BILL 
WITH  10-PERCENT  INCREASE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   FDfNBTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
well  known  that  the  current  inflationary, 
and  at  the  same  time  recession  prone, 
economy  strikes  a  terrible  blow  at  those 
people  living  on  fixed  incomes.  This  group 
generally  is  the  elderly  and  those  receiv- 
ing social  security  or  some  other  form  of 
old-age  retirement  benefits. 

Lately  the  elderly  have  been  mirroring 
their  children  and  lobbying  for  a  better 
shake  from  Uncle  Sam.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  they  deserve  all 
that  this  great  Nation  can  provide. 

Therefore  today,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  calls  for  a  10-percent  across- 
the-board  social  security  increase  with 
a  minimum  primary  benefit  of  $100  and 
sets  $2,400  as  the  amoimt  a  person  re- 
ceiving social  security  can  earn  without 
losing  any  of  his  benefits.  I  think  this  is 
far  more  realistic  and  fairer  than  the  6 
percent  and  $2,000  which  the  administra- 
tion Is  suggesting. 

Since  Congress  last  agreed  to  an  In- 
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crease  In  social  security  benefits,  the 
cost-of-living  index  has  risen  5.5  percent. 
However,  this  same  index  has  leaped  over 
15  percent  for  an  elderly  couple  receiving 
social  security. 

I  think  we  owe  It  to  the  elderly  of  our 
country  to  guarantee  that  their  senior 
years  are  as  comfortable  as  can  be  and  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  will  go  far  in 
realizing  that  end. 


MILITARY  MANPOWER  PROCURE- 
MENT IN  THE  WAR  OP  1812  AND 
THE  MEXICAN  WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  our  consideration  of  the 
all-volunteer  force,  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  military  conscription  has  been 
the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule  in 
our  Nation'.s  history.  When  conscription 
has  been  applied,  it  has  been  selective 
and  discriminatory  rather  than  uni- 
versal. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  Secretary  of 
War  Monroe  submitted  a  set  of  drsift 
proposals  to  the  Congress.  According  to 
Jack  Rafuse  of  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analysis: 

Had  one  of  the  conscription  bills  been 
enacted  during  the  War  of  1812,  It  would 
have  been  closer  to  an  all-volunteer  force 
than  to  either  today's  draft  or  the  French 
Revolutionary  levee  on  moise.  Classes  would 
have  born  either  equal  shares  of  expense  or 
equal  responsibUlty  for  providing  volun- 
teers. Every  volunteer  would  have  been  paid 
a  fair  wage. 

The  structure  equated  the  monetary  tax 
paid  by  thoee  who  did  not  serve  with  the 
tax  In  kind  of  military  service.  Never  be- 
fore nor  since  in  American  history  has  suoh 
total  recognition  of  the  tax  aspect  of  the 
draft  been  coupled  with  so  complete  an 
attempt  to  tax  everyone  according  to  pay, 
personal  Inclinations,  and  minimal  exemp- 
tions. 

Even  these  limited  measures  bitterly 
divided  the  Nation,  and  the  war  ended 
without  enactment  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service.  The  tradition  of  voluntarism 
would  be  preserved  through  this  year, 
and  later  during  the  Mexican  War.  I 
commend  part  2  of  the  paper  prepared 
by  Mr.  Rafuse  for  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion to  your  attention: 
United  States'  Experience  With  Volunteer 

AND  Conscript  P\3Rces 
part  two:  the  war  op  isi2  and  the  Mexican 

WAS 

(By  John  L.  Rafuse) 
Proposals  for  conscription — the  War  of  1812 
On  Juno  18,  1812,  though  totally  \mpre- 
pared.  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Great  Britain.  The  struggle  which  raged  In 
Europe  between  France  and  England  had 
years  berore  begun  to  Impinge  upon  Amer- 
ican mtereete.  Years  of  commercial  legisla- 
tion against  the  belligerents  had  backfired 
and  hurt  American  shipping  without  forc- 
ing either  British  or  French  to  reepect  neu- 
tral rights — one  violation  of  which  was 
British  Impressment  (conscription)  of  Amer- 
ican seamen.  The  newly-elected  "War  Hawk" 
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Congress,  envisioning  glorious  war  with 
England  and  the  easy  annexation  of  Canada, 
began  to  pass  preparedness  legislation  in 
1811.  By  April,  1812,  the  ban  on  regular  en- 
listments had  been  lifted.  Ranger  companies 
authorized,  the  Regular  Army  authorization 
Increased,  money  appropriated  for  30,000  vol- 
unteers, and  equipment  and  logistic  pro- 
vided— all  on  paper. 

This  rush  of  legislation  did  nothing  to 
make  service  as  a  regular  appeaJlng:  no  In- 
crease in  pay  wtw  forthcoming,  no  change 
In  enlistment  term  was  made,  and  no  altera- 
tion of  popular  or  Individual  attitudee  about 
military  service  was  attempted.  People  were 
expected  to  rush  the  Army  when  years  of  ex- 
perience militated  against  such  action.  Peo- 
ple were  expected  to  enlist  when  nothing  had 
changed;  military  compensation  remained 
Inadequate,  so  Congressional  Intent  was  not 
matched  by  popular  enthusiasm  for  long- 
term  service.  This  was  America's  first 
demonstration  that  legislation  does  not 
equate  with  flexlbUlty  or  responslvenees  In 
war.  In  April  President  Madison  was  empow- 
ered to  call  100.000  militiamen  for  6  months' 
service  because  regular  recruitment  had  not 
worked.  On  June  1,  1812,  President  Madison 
gave  a  bellicose  message  to  Congress,  and  less 
than  three  weeks  later  war  was  declared. 

As  In  the  Revolution,  the  enemy  again  was 
England,  and  many  Americans  did  not  want 
war.  This  time  the  division  was  by  states. 
The  government  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut  refused  to  furnish 
quotas  of  militiamen  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Constitutionally-required  conditions  for 
providing  militia  had  not  been  met.  Their 
refusal  reduced  the  100,000  men  paper  mili- 
tia provided  the  President  by  13,500.  In  addi- 
tion, the  authorized  regular  army  of  35,603 
actually  stood  at  30%  of  that  strength,  while 
the  30,000  Federal  volunteers  did  not  exist. 
Regulars,  volunters,  and  mlUtla  totalled 
166,000  on  paper,  but  fewer  than  7,000  men 
were  In  uniform.  The  United  States  could 
not  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  Brit- 
ish had  only  4,500  troops  In  Canada. 

The  Initially  bad  situation  worsened  stead- 
ily. The  Navy,  though  spectacularly  success- 
ful early,  was  captured  ship  by  ship  or  bot- 
tled up  by  the  British  blockade  during  most 
of  the  war,  the  newly-elected  governor  of 
Vermont  tried  to  withdraw  the  state  mlltla 
from  active  duty  at  the  Canadian  border,  and 
militiamen  refused  to  cross  the  Canadian 
border  to  fight,  even  though  comrades  were 
engaged  In  battle  within  their  sight  across 
the  border.* 

In  spite  of  New  England's  lack  of  coopera- 
tion, militias  provided  the  majority  of  the 
American  soldiers  during  the  war.  MlUtla 
troop  failures  resulted  in  several  dangerous 
defeats  for  the  United  States.  In  other  cases, 
militias  simply  refused  to  cross  the  national 
border  on  the  constitutional  grounds  that 
they  were  not  obliged  to  serve  outside  the 
United  States.  Recruiting  for  the  Regular 
Army  continued  to  be  slow.  Army  Depart- 
ment historians  have  summed  It  up  thusly: 
"The  greater  attractiveness  of  the  short- 
term  mlUtla  tours  with  their  high  bonuses 
and  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  compulsion 
to  bring  men  into  the  service  were  handicaps 
which  the  Regular  Army  recruiting  teams 
with  small  hnmedlate  %\i  bonuses  and  neb- 
ulous future  land  grants  could  not  overcome. 
By  the  emptiness  of  the  Regular  regi- 
ments, the  Congress,  again  In  session,  tried 
to  remedy  this  situation  by  such  expedients 
as  Increasing  the  pay  for  ail  enlisted  grades; 
exempting  enUsted  men  from  arrest  for  debt: 
making  the  term  of  enlistment  the  diu^tlon 
of  the  war  Instead  of  five  years;  advancing 
the  enlistees  $24  of  their  pay;  and  Increasing 
the  premium  for  enlistees  from  12  to  •4."» 
Despite  these  and  later  measures  whleh 
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raised  bounties  to  $124  and  320  acres  of 
land,  the  monetary  Inducements  offered  by 
Inderal  recruiters  could  not  match  those  of 
mlUtla  recruiters.  Despite  this,  the  Regular 
Army  grew  from  fewer  than  7,000  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  to  38,000  by  September 
1814.  The  population  of  the  UJB.  at  the  time 
was  roughly  7  million,  so  an  equivalent  num- 
ber of  volunteers  today  would  be  only  1,630,- 
000  men.  But  there  were  an  additional  471,- 
000  volunteers  of  mlUtla  enlistments  (which, 
as  in  the  Revolution.  Include  man  re-enUst- 
ments) ,  raising  the  1970  equivalence  total  by 
several  milUons.  Table  2  gives  the  type,  num- 
bers and  terms  of  service  of  the  troops  In  the 
war  of  1812. 

TABLE  2.-TR00PS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812" 


Nvmber       Percent 


65,032 


10.6 


10,110 

3,049 

438,463 

1.9 

.6 

86.9 

527,654 

100.0 

63.179 
66,325 
125,643 
125, 307 
147,200 

12.0 

12.6 

23.8 



23.8 
27.9 

-.   .. 

527.654 

loao 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Type  of  troops; 

Regulars  (Includinc  5,000  Navy 
and  Marine) —    ■ 

Special  Federal  volunteers: 
Federal  volunteers — 
Ranfers - 

Militia 

Tots! 

Term  of  service: 

12  months  or  more — 

6  to  12  months 

3  to  6  months 

1  to  3  months 

Less  than  1  month 

Total 


I  Upton,  op.  cit,  p.  137. 

The  war  was  an  almost  uninterrupted 
string  of  defeats  for  the  United  States.  By 
the  fall  of  1814,  Washington  had  been 
burned  by  the  British,  American  forces  had 
dwindled  to  88,000  and  would  shrink  by 
another  5,000  in  February.  Some  16,000  of 
WeUlngton'B  Invlnclbles,  finished  with  Napol- 
eon, had  landed  at  Quebec,  with  nao^^^' 
pected.  In  response  to  a  request  by  Presi- 
dent Madison,  Secretary  of  War  Monroe  sub- 
mitted a  set  of  proposals  to  the  Congress  on 
October  17,  1814  to  raise  40,000  men  to  bring 
the  Federal  forces  up  to  their  authorized 
strength.*  The  additional  units  would  not 
be  constrained  by  state  boundaries  or  na- 
tional boundaries,  since  Canada  was  the  tar- 
get. Monroe's  proposals  were  considered  In 
an  extremely  partisan  atmosphere. 

The  debate  In  Congress  centered  about  two 
plans  Involving  classification  and  the  fed- 
eral government's  right  to  raise  armies  In- 
dependently of  the  states.  The  crux  of  the 
argument  was  the  difference  between  the 
militia  and  the  Army  and  the  tradition  of 
mlUtia  service  for  home  defense  as  contrast- 
ed to  military  service  at  a  distance.  The  New 
England  states  opposed  the  war  for  politi- 
cal and  economic  reasons,  but  argued  against 
legal  grounds.  The  tyranny  of  the  majority 
and  the  spectre  of  Napoleon's  absolutism 
yere  raised  repeatedly.  Daniel  Webster  led 
the  way,  argumg  the  conscription  woiUd 
force  free  men  Into  an  army  (for  war)  under 
the  guise  of  mlUtla  service  (for  home  de- 
fense). He  felt  that  this  was  an  unconstitu- 
tional "means  to  extract  slavery  from  the 
substance  of  free  government." 

The  fiery  debate  ended  on  November  22, 
1814.  The  Senate  passed  a  draft  bill  based 
on  a  combination  of  Monroe's  proposals.  The 
bill  provided  for  a  popxxlatlon-based  quota 
for  each  state,  and  the  states'  militias  were 
to  be  divided  into  classes,  the  number  of 
which  would  equal  the  total  manpower  re- 
quirement for  a  federal  force.  Each  class 
would  then  provide  a  man  for  two  years  (by 
vol\inteerlng  or  Internal  draft),  and  would 
encourage  voluntarism  by  offering  a  bounty 
raised  by  a  progressive  tax  on  class  members. 
At  the  same  time,  the  House  had  been 
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debating  a  bill  closely  aligned  to  another  or 
Monroe's  alternatives,  by  which  the  entire 
male  population  (18-45)  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  placed  Into  classes 
of  25  men.  Each  class  would  have  been  a 
cross-section  of  wealth.  Elach  would  provide 
a  soldier  or  help  pay  a  soldier.  The  House 
|>assed  its  version  on  December  14,  1814.  but 
before  the  final  Ironing  out  could  take  pdace, 
the  war  ended.  One  effect  of  the  debates  was 
to  stir  talk  of  secession  by  New  England. 
Conscription  was  one  of  the  Issues,  along 
with  anti-war  sentiment,  that  led  to  the 
Hartford  Convention,  at  which  some  New 
England  representatives  propMssed  secession 
from  the  Union.  The  Treaty  of  Ohent  ended 
the  war  and  prevented  further  discussion  or 
debate  of  either  the  Hartford  resolutions  or 
the  draft.  The  news  did  not  reach  America, 
however,  until  after  Andrew  Jackson  and 
5,000  Americans  had  defeated  the  flower  of 
the  British  army  at  the  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans (January  8,  1815).  As  Upton*  puts  It: 

"While  the  nation  had  reason  to  exult  over 
so  single  a  victory,  the  battle  lu  no  sense 
vindicated  a  dependence  on  raw  troops.  It 
only  proved,  as  at  Bunker  Hill,  that  with 
trained  officers  to  command  them,  with  an 
effective  artillery  and  regular  troops  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  them — and  above  all. 
when  protected  by  works  so  formidable  that 
nothing  but  a  regular  selge  should  have  dis- 
lodged them,  advantages  of  position  may 
compensate  for  an  utter  lack  of  Instruction 
and  discipline." 

Nonetheless,  the  militiamen  received  the 
credit. 

Had  one  of  the  conscription  bills  been  en- 
acted during  the  War  of  1812,  it  would  have 
been  closer  to  an  all-volunteer  force  than 
to  either  today's  draft  or  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary levee  on  masse.  Classes  would  have 
borne  either  equal  shares  of  expense  or  equal 
responsibility  for  providing  volunteers.  Every 
volunteer  would  have  been  paid  a  fair  wage. 
The  government  would  not  have  collected 
taxes  or  paid  wages  and  the  lack  of  govern- 
ment Involvement  was  vital  during  the  con- 
troversy over  states'  rights.  This  was  the 
point  that  Webster  was  making  when  he  dif- 
ferentiated militia  service  from  army  service. 
The  bill  which  passed  In  the  House  did  not. 
In  each  case,  however,  the  structure  equated 
the  monetary  tax  paid  by  those  who  did  not 
serve  with  the  tax  In  kind  of  military  service. 
Never  before  nor  since  in  American  history 
has  such  total  recognition  of  the  tax  aspect 
of  the  draft  been  coupled  with  so  complete 
an  attempt  to  tax  everyone  according  to  abil- 
ity to  pay,  personal  inclinations,  and  mini- 
mal exemptions.  Monroe »  discussed  possible 
objections,  stating: 

"Nor  does  there  app>ear  to  be  tmy  well- 
founded  objection  to  the  right  in  Congress  to 
adopt  this  plan,  or  to  its  equality  In  its  ap- 
plication to  our  fellow-citizens  Individually. 
Congress  has  a  right,  by  the  ConstituUon,  to 
raise  regular  armies,  and  no  restraint  is  im- 
posed on  the  exercise  of  it  except  in  the  pro- 
visions which  are  Intended  to  guard  generally 
against  the  abuse  of  power,  with  none  of 
which  does  this  plan  Interfere.  It  la  proposed 
that  it  shall  operate  on  all  alike;  that  none 
shall  be  exempted  from  it  except  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States  and  the  Oov- 
ernors  of  the  several  states." 

Further,  after  stating  that  the  Congress 
had  the  power  to  raise  armies  by  other  than 
strictly  voluntary  means,  Monroe  went  on: 

"The  idea  that  the  United  States  cannot 
raise  a  regular  army  In  any  other  mode  than 
by  accepting  the  voluntary  service  of  Individ- 
uals, is  believed  to  be  repugnant  to  the  uni- 
form construction  of  all  grants  of  power,  and 
equally  so  to  the  first  principles  and  leading 
objects  of  the  federsil  compact.  An  unquali- 
fied grant  of  power  gives  the  means  necessary 
to  carry  It  into  effect.  This  is  an  universal 
maxim,  which  admits  no  exception.  Equally 
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true  Is  it,  that  all  Its  citizens;  or  rather,  the 
citizens  composing  the  commonwealth  have 
a  right  collectively  and  Individually  to  the 
service  of  each  other,  to  repel  any  dai.^er 
which  may  be  menaced.  'The  manner  in 
which  the  service  is  to  be  apportioned  among 
the  citizens  and  rendered  by  them,  are  ob- 
jects of  legislation.  All  that  is  to  be  dreaded 
in  such  case,  is  the  abuse  of  power;  and 
happily  our  constitution  has  provided  ample 
security  against  that  evil." 

In  speaking  of  the  duty  and  right  of  all 
citizens  "collectively  and  individually,  to  the 
service  of  each  other"  and  of  the  power  of 
legislation,  Monroe  was  primarily  concerned 
with  equity  and  the  abuse  of  power.  His 
clarification — "or  rather,  the  citizens  .  .  .", 
demonstrates  his  concern  that  the  people 
come  before  the  state,  and  the  entire  tone 
of  his  plan  demonstrates  his  further  concern 
for  equity  before  law  and  his  recognition  of 
the  draft  as  a  tax  to  be  equally  paid. 

Prom  every  point  of  view,  then,  the  Mon- 
roe proposals  of  1814  sought  the  equitable 
distribution  of  both  the  duty  and  of  the 
right  to  serve.  The  proposals  would  have  pro- 
vided true  voluntarism  and  would  have  pro- 
vided compensation  so  that  the  forces  would 
be  all-volunteer. 

After  the  War  of  1812,  the  mlUtla  units 
were  never  used  to  the  same  extent.  The  U.S. 
kept  a  standing  army  after  the  War  of  1812, 
whose  numbers  varied  with  Congressional 
mood.  The  militia,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clined after  1815  with  the  relative  security 
and  economic  growth  of  the  nation.  Training 
and  discipline  fell  off  in  the  compulsory  mili- 
tia units,  and  volunteer  units,  made  up  of 
men  who  enjoy  military  exercise,  grew. 

The  shrinking  regular  army  authorizations 
after  1815  forced  Jackson  to  fight  the  Seml- 
noles  (1817),  and  Scott  the  Indian  Wars  of 
the  1830's,  with  the  traditional  dual  army  of 
militia  units  and  regulars.  By  the  end  of  the 
Indian  Wars  of  the  1830'8,  Congress  was  en- 
listing regulars  lor  five  years  and  maintain- 
ing only  a  small  total  force. 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR 

In  1844,  James  K.  Polk  was  elected  on  a 
platform  of  territorial  annexation  and  expan- 
sionism. The  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
avowed  interest  of  Polk  and  the  American 
people  In  California  Increased  the  tension  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Pressure 
increased  steadily  until  May  11,  1846  when 
Polk  laid  his  war  message  before  Congress. 

Despite  the  long  sequence  of  events  before 
war  was  declared,  the  United  States  was  not 
adequately  prepared.  Zachary  Taylor's  (1845) 
"Army  of  Observation"  in  Louisiana  num- 
bered approximately  1500  men  at  a  time  when 
the  Regular  Army  totalled  only  about  6000. 
The  Commanding  General  of  the  Army.  Win- 
field  Scott,  recommended  in  November  1845  a 
prompt  Increase  in  the  size  of  the  army,  but 
no  action  was  taken.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  President  and  his  Cabinet  had  agreed 
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that  defense  preparations  should  be  made 
and  messages  were  sent  to  the  Military  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  A  central 
point  of  the  messages  was  that  the  President 
should  be  empowered  to  call  for  volunteers 
rather  than  militia.  The  messages  evoked  no 
response,  nor  did  Polk's  special  message  to 
Congress  on  March  24,  1846;  but  the  coucen- 
tration  of  troops  in  Texas  continued  until 
approximately  3600  regulars  were  massed 
there  despite  Ooverimient  statements  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  war." 

On  April  24,  1846,  open  hostilities  broke  out 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  which  both  nations 
had  begun  to  claim,  though  it  had  never  been 
the  border  of  Texas.  In  reaction  General  Tay- 
lor wrote  to  Washington  requesting  12  month 
volunteers.  This  period  of  service,  which 
seems  short  today,  was  definitely  long-term 
in  the  view  of  those  concerned  in  1846.  Com- 
pared to  the  periods  of  militia  or  even  Regu- 
lar enlistment  in  the  Revolution  and  the  War 
of  1812,  one  year  was  indeed  long-term  for 
volunteers.  On  May  13th  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  Mexico,  and  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  President  to  call  50  - 
000  volunteers  for  twelve  months  or  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  United  States  armed 
forces  grew  from  7000  at  the  outset  of  the 
war  to  a  total  of  103,000  in  the  army  alone 
during  the  war — all  of  the  growth  was  at- 
tributable to  volunteers.  There  were  also  ap- 
proximately 7,500  men  In  the  Navy  during  the 
war.  The  Mexican  War  began  In  May.  1846,  at 
which  time  the  Regular  Army  consisted  of 
637  officers  and  5,925  men.  By  July  5,  1848, 
when  the  war  ended,  the  Army  had  grown  to 
42,374.  In  addition,  60,931  officers  and  men 
had  enlisted  In  the  12-month  volunteers.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  male  population 
of  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  18- 
45  was  approximately  4,260.000.  Today  that 
group  numbers  31,736,000,  so  the  equivalent 
armed  force  today  would  be  about  7.45  times 
as  great,  or  769,522  men.  If  the  18-38  age 
group  (24.904,000  men)  were  asked  to  supply 
a  proportionate  number  of  men  today,  the  re- 
sultant army  would  be  about  5.84  times  as 
large  or  603,301.  These  numbers  seem  small, 
but  they  were  deemed  adequate  at  the  time, 
and  proved  to  be  so. 

At  first  volunteer  units  were  easier  to  fill— 
they  were  paid  the  same  as  regulars,  their  en- 
listment term  was  shorter  by  four  years,  and 
their  discipline  was  more  relaxed.  In  addition 
they  received  an  extra  $3.50  per  month  to 
furnish  their  own  clothing,  since  the  Army 
was  unable  to  do  so.  The  situation  was 
changed,  however,  by  a  law  passed  Janu- 
ary 12,  1847,  which  provided  regulars  an  en- 
listment bounty  of  $12  and  changed  the  en- 
listment term  to  five  years  or  the  duration  of 
the  war,  at  the  soldier's  option.  The  following 
month  bounties  of  land  were  added,  varying 
with  length  of  service.  The  1847  enactments 
made  the  term  of  service  the  duration  of  the 
war.  The  casualties  during  the  war  are  shown 
In  table  3  below: 


TABLE  3.— MEXICAN  WAR  CASUALTIES 


Regulars 

Totil 

Volunteers 

Total 

Total 
in  full 

• 

Offlcws 

Enlisted 

Officers 

Enlisted 

Killed  in  batti* 

£9 

S26 

402 

4,811 

164 

585 

425 
4,899 
169  .. 

SO 

12 
112 

557 

92 

6,144 

192 

607 

104 

6,256 

192 

1,192 

S29 

11, 155 

361 

Died: 

Wounds '.... 

Diseaj* ■.... 

AccidenL 

23 

88 

5 

Total 

.    175 

5,903 

6,078 

174 

6,985 

7,159 

13,237 

Deserted 

-0 

5.331 

5.331 

0 

3,876 

3.876 

9,207 

The  table  provides  one  more  indication  of 
the  lack  of  preparation  for  the  war :  for  every 
man  killed  In  battle,  another  eleven  died 
and  another  eight  deserted.  Much  of  the 
fault  was  with  bad  sanitation,  supply,  trans- 


port, and  training,  so  most  of  the  losses  were 
needless.  Much  of  the  desertion'  has  been 
blamed  on  the  attraction  of  gold  discoveries 
in  nearby  California.  Despite  the  waste  of 
life,  voluntarism  provided  all  the  manpower 
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tor  a  foreign  war  of  more  than  two  years 
duration.  Militia  troops  were  not  used,  and 
the  coun*^ry  had  not  been  prepared  for  war, 
yet  the  response  and  flexibility  proved  ade- 
quate. The  war  was  the  most  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  American  history  to  that  time,  and 
conscription  was  never  considered. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Kreidlserg  and  Henry,  op.  cit.,  42f,  and 
Emory  Upton.  Military  Policy  o/  the  United 
States.  Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office.  1911,  95f.  give  the  figxires  and  discuss 
the  war  In  considerably  greater  detail. 

« Kreldberg.  op.  cit..  p.  47. 

>  Monroe's  proposals  are  contained  In  their 
entirety  in  American  State  Papers,  1814  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  pp.  514-517. 

•  Upton,  op.  cit.,  p.  136.  One  thing  which 
must  be  considered  in  using  Upton  Is  his 
extremely  antl-mllltla  bent.  In  this  case,  as 
his  statistics,  his  appraisal  seems  accurate. 

'American  State  Papers,  1814  Military  Af- 
jairs,  614f. 

•Upton,  op  cit.,  196f.  traces  the  military 
aspects  of  the  Mexican  War  from  the  early 
stages,  and  does  not  go  Into  the  political  as- 
pects at  all.  For  a  sketch  and  Interpretation 
of  the  reasoning  and  machinations  behind 
the  war  see  S.  C.  Morrison.  The  Oxford  His- 
tory of  the  Americaji  People,  New  York  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1965,  560f.  He  is  quite 
bard  on  Polk. 

M  Study  of  Desertion,  unpublished  paper 
covering  the  years  1831-1920.  No  author  or 
date  is  given  In  this  paper,  which  Is  In  the 
Army  Library  in  the  Pentagon.  The  catalog 
number  is:  XTB  .789.S33. 


REVENUE-SHARING  MEASURES 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  editorials  in  the  March  6. 
1971,  New  York  Times  deserve  special 
thought  and  attention  as  we  discuss  the 
many  aspects  of  President  Nixon's  bold 
and  innovative  revenue-sharing  meas- 
ures. As  the  first  article,  entitled, 
"Needed  Federal  Tax  Lifeline"  indicates, 
America's  States  and  cities  are  facing  an 
increasing  financial  crisis  which  can  no 
longer  be  Ignored;  and  which  the  tradi- 
tional pattern  of  providing  Federal  cate- 
gorical grants  is  not  solving.  The  second 
article,  entitled,  "Soimd  Start  by  the 
President,"  rightfully  congratulates  the 
President  on  recognizing  some  of  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  any  such  shift  in 
Federal  programing.  By  providing  the 
funds  for  planning  and  management  as- 
sistance to  cities  and  States  as  they 
adopt  to  the  new  revenue-sharing  Ap- 
proach of  Federal  fimdlng,  the  Presi- 
dent's total  package  becomes  as  practical 
as  it  is  exciting.  The  full  text  of  both 
editorials  follow: 

Needed  Federal  Tax  Lifeline 

The  enormous  new  city  and  state  taxes 
confronting  New  Yorkers  dri\e  home  the 
necessity  for  a  massive  program  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing.  Whatever  the  argument 
over  the  size  and  thrust  of  President  Nixon's 
tax-sharing  plan,  one  point  is  undebatable: 
the  Federal  Government  alone  can  raise 
funds  in  a  manner  that  will  enable  New  York 
and  other  metropolitan  centers  to  meet  their 
huge  needs  without  drying  up  industry  and 
driving  away  their  most  productive  citizens. 
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The  big  cities  have  become  the  repository 
of  the  social  anguish  generated  by  the  tech- 
nological revolution  in  agricultiu-e  and  other 
long-term  upheavals  that  have  concentrated 
80  per  cent  of  the  country's  population  In 
urban  areas.  Yet,  as  New  York's  plight  dem- 
onstrates, the  more  energetlcaUy  each  com- 
munity draws  on  its  own  resources  to  grapple 
with  the  consequences  of  this  national  dis- 
location, the  harder  It  becomes  to  hold  on 
to  the  business  enterprises  and  the  creative 
people  needed  for  viability. 

America's  cities  and  states  are  In  frenzied 
competition  to  attract  and  retain  industries 
that  will  provide  stable  Jobs  and  function  as 
responsible  corporate  citizens.  The  level  of 
local  taxes  Is  a  major  element  In  that  com- 
[>etltlon. 

It  becomes  particularly  decisive  when  a 
city  depends  as  heavily  as  does  New  York  on 
Its  appeal  as  a  headquarters  for  Industry, 
finance,  communications  and  other  white- 
collar  activities.  Attractiveness  to  middle 
management  tends  to  be  controUing  in  com- 
pany thinking  on  whether  to  come  or  to 
stay. 

When  New  York  City  projects  a  6  per  cent 
local  payroll  tax  at  the  same  time  that  state 
income  taxes  are  due  to  rise  and  the  com- 
bined level  of  city  and  state  sales  taxes  goes 
to  7  per  cent,  it  is  nonsense  to  suggest  that 
these  Imposts  wiU  not  operate  as  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  many  employers — to  say  nothing 
of  their  effect  on  middle-class  and  well-to- 
do  families. 

The  whole  national  tax  pattern  Is  becom- 
ing a  crazy  quilt  In  which  the  cities  and 
states  that  are  most  resp>onslble  In  meeting 
social  needs  are  at  a  crushing  competitive 
disadvantage.  The  Federal  Government  could 
best  rationalize  the  structure  by  functioning 
as  central  collector  of  individual  and  corpo- 
rate Income  taxes,  then  making  disburse- 
ments to  the  localities  under  equitable  stand- 
ards established  by  Congress.  That  Is  the 
direction  in  which  revenue  sharing  points. 

As  It  Is,  the  Federal  Government  last  year 
collected  $90  bUllon  In  Individual  income 
taxes  and  $33  billion  more  In  corporate  taxes. 
For  state  and  local  governments,  according 
to  the  Tax  Foundation,  collections  came  to 
$11  billion  In  Individual  Income  taxes  and 
another  $4  billion  In  corporate  payments. 
Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  have  Just 
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hard-pressed  cities  of  the  opportunity  to 
create  public  service  Jobs  that  would  benefit 
the  unemployed  as  much  as  the  community. 

On  vuban  development  he  has  provldeid 
maximum  latitude  to  the  cities  in  applying 
funds  that  up  to  now  have  been  smothered 
In  red  tape  to  the  vast  detriment  of  progress. 
He  rules  out  none  of  the  programs  now  under 
way.  from  Model  Cities  to  sewer  construction; 
but  the  absence  of  any  apparent  standards  or 
review  power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  prove  a  death  knell  for  many 
undertakings  vital  to  the  poor. 

Over-all.  the  central  criticism  remains  the 
small  size  of  the  special  sharing  programs. 
When  allowance  is  made  for  normal  growth 
of  programs  launched  in  recent  years,  it 
is  not  enough  to  provide  assurance  that  no 
city  will  lose  funds.  The  needs  are  stagger- 
ing. StandstiU  grants  are  not  remotely 
adequate. 


SUPPORT  FOR  EMERGENCY  URBAN 
LOAN  PROPOSAL 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  I  took  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  outline  a  proposal  I  feel  is  urgently 
needed  if  the  fiscal  crisis  of  our  cities  and 
States  is  to  be  resolved.  The  initial  re- 
action has  been  very  encouraging. 

My  proposal — that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment issue  50-year  bonds  to  finance 
$20  billion  in  loans  to  the  States  and  the 
cities  in  the  next  2  fiscal  years  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  in  the  administra- 
tion's general  revenue-sharing  plan — has 
already  been  endorsed  by  the  Citizens 
Budget  Commission  of  New  York.  Favor- 
able editorial  comment  has  been  forth- 
coming from  the  New  York  Post,  the 
New  York  News,  and  El  Tiempo. 
I  present  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 

Joined  the  club,  but  eleven  states  still  coUectr^REcoRD  a  news  article  on  the  proposal. 

no  Income  taxes.  the  aforementioned  editorials,  and  tl^ie 

It  Is  perfectly  plain  that  neither  New  York     statement  of  the  Citizens  Budget  Com- 

Clty  nor  New  York  State  can  avoid  the  pain 


ful  necessity  of  doing  much  more  on  their 
own.  no  matter  how  generously  Washington 
responds  this  year.  But  the  economy-chilling 
potentialities  of  the  specific  programs  now 
under  consideration  at  City  Hall  and  In  Al- 
bany are  so  drastic  that  the  patient  may  well 
die  If  the  White  House  and  Congress  bog 
down  In  endless  debate  over  the  right  cure. 

Soinn)  Start  bt  trb  Prxsidknt 

The  messages  President  Nixon  has  sent  to 
Congress  on  the  manpower  and  urban  de- 
velopment parts  of  his  revenue-sharing  plan 
refiect  an  admirable  wUllngness  to  adapt  his 
program  to  make  It  more  reeponalve  to  valid 
criticisms. 

He  has  recognized  the  incapacity  of  many 
local  governments  to  measure  up  to  the  heavy 
responslbllitlee  the  Admlnlatratlon  plan 
would  thrust  on  tbem  by  recommending  a 
tlOO-mllllon  program  of  planning  and  man- 
agement assistance  to  states,  cities,  and  area- 
wide  agencies.  Such  a  program  could  do  more 
than  raise  the  deplorably  low  level  of  profes- 
sional competence  now  so  widespread  in  local 
government.  It  could  contribute  to  reglonal- 
Izatlon  and  other  movements  toward  more 
rational  organization  of  local  servloet. 

SlmUarly.  in  the  manpower  field.  Mr.  Nixon 
has  recognized  that  the  ultra-purist  view  of 
Job  training  he  took  in  vetoing  the  blU  passed 
by  Congress  last  year  would  work  to  deprive 


mission. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News.  March  5, 
1971) 

Loan  for  Citt  Urges  in  Foreign  Aid  Sttlx 

(By  Frank  Van  Riper) 

Washington,  March  4. — Rep.  Herman 
Badillo,  declaring  that  cities  like  New  York 
are  as  much  in  need  as  underdeveloped 
countries,  called  today  for  a  foreign-aid  style 
self-help,  emergency  loan  program  In  tiie 
form  of  a  bond  issue  that  would  provide  $20 
billion  In  Interest-free  loans  to  urban  areas 
over  the  next  two  years. 

Before  unveiling  the  proposal  In  his 
maiden  speech  In  the  House,  the  New  York 
City  Democrat  said  in  an  Interview,  "If  we 
lend  money  to  foreign  countries,  why  not  do 
It  for  our  own  cities  and  states?" 

LOAN    W017LD   BE    REPAID 

Badillo  said  his  proposal  could  be  used  as 
a  test  run  of  President  Nixon's  proposed  reve- 
nue-sharing plan  to  see  how  states  and  cities 
would  use  no-strlngs  federal  money.  The 
only  difference — and  Badillo  termed  this  a 
safeguard  against  fiscal  misuse— would  be 
that  localities  would  be  required  to  repay 
the  loan  over  a  period  of  50  years. 

The  New  Yorker  also  said  the  loan  plan 
could  be  put  into  operation  quickly,  to  help 
strapped  cities  now.  while  Congress  debates 
more  permanent  financial  Bid  programs. 
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MIIXS   Uf   FAVOB 

BadUlo  said  he  discuased  his  plan  yester- 
day with  Chairman  Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D-Ark.) 
of  the  Influential  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Mills,  a  strong  foe  of  reven\:e 
sharing,  was  described  by  Badlllo  as  prefer- 
ring the  loan  approach  to  the  Nixon  plan 
for  no-strlng  grants.  Mills  reportedly  thought 
the  loans  should  be  a  8%  Interest  charge, 
however. 

Badlllo  said  the  distribution  formula  for 
the  loans  would  be  Identical  to  that  of  th*- 
administration's  revenue  sharing,  with  v. 
state  receiving  more  than  10%  of  the  total 
money  available.  Thus,  New  Tork  State  would 
receive  about  $1  billion  a  year  for  two  years 
with  (700  million  of  the  (2  billion  total  go- 
ing to  New  York  City,  Badlllo  said. 

He  said  that  because  his  proposal  would 
provide  money  "In  the  form  of  a  loan  rather 
than  a  grant,  I  believe  we  can  avoid  a  long, 
drawn-out  debate  over  restrlctlona,  the  ear- 
marking of  funds,  etc." 

"Perhaps  the  strongest  safeguard  against 
abuse  of  these  funds  Is  the  cities'  and  the 
states'  awareness  that  Congress  will  be 
watching  how  the  money  is  spent,  and 
weighing  this  experience  in  development  of 
a  long-range  approach,"  Badlllo  said. 

BtmoET  Unit  Backs  Badillo  Loan  Bid 

The  Citizens  Budget  Commission  endorsed 
yesterday  the  proposal  of  Rep.  Herman  Badll- 
lo (D-Bronx)  that  the  federal  government 
lend  120  billion  to  cities  and  states  over  the 
next  two  years. 

This  program  woiild  keep  localities  solvent 
until  "disputes  between  those  who  advocate 
revenue  sharing  and  those  who  prefer  a  fed- 
eral takeover  of  welfare"  are  Ironed  out, 
said  John  W.  Larsen,  president  of  the  com- 
mission. 

RKPHESRWTATrVE    BaDTIXO    STTGGKSTS 

It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  Congress  will 
do  anything  definite  this  year  about  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon's  plans  for  sharing 
federal  revenues  with  stAtes  and  cities. 

So  Rep.  Herman  BadUlo  (D-N.Y.),  In  his 
first  speech  in  the  Bouse  since  his  election 
to  Congress,  proposed  yesterday  that  the 
government  come  up  with  $20  billion  worth 
of  interest-free  stop-gap  loans  to  states  and 
cities  over  the  next  two  years.  The  money 
would  be  raised  by  a  federal  SO-year  bond 
issue;  the  state  and  city  borrowers  would 
have  60  years  to  repay.  New  York  City's  share 
In  the  loans  would  be  about  $760  million. 

Without  going  overboard  editorially  for 
the  Badlllo  plan,  well  observe  that  it  least 
It  doesn't  call  for  flat  giveaways  to  governors 
and  mayors  with  palms  outstretched,  and 
that  we  believe  Congress  ought  to  give  it 
re^>ectful  consideration. 

{From  the  New  York  Poet,  Mar.  6,  1971] 

A    SZMBX   OP   UaCENCT 

A  new  kind  of  VJB.  savings  bond  has  just 
been  recommended  to  Congress;  the  purpose 
of  the  bond  would  be  to  help  save  the  cities. 

The  proposed  secimties  were  recommended 
by  Rep.  Badillo  (D-N.Y.).  A  federal  govern- 
ment Issue,  at  the  going  market  interest  rate, 
would  be  floated  to  raise  $20  billion;  the  reve- 
nue would  then  be  used  to  provide  interest- 
free  loans  of  $10  billion  this  year  and  next 
to  states  and  cities,  and  repayments  would 
be  made  over  60  years. 

In  the  Congressman's  view,  based  on  in- 
quiries among  informed  brokers  and  invest- 
ment specialists,  the  bonds  would  find  a 
ready  market. 

If  that  forecast  is  sustaUied  by  Congres- 
sional committee  study,  the  issue  would 
produce  ready  money  at  a  time  of  critical 
need. 

This  is  not  a  program  that  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  orthodox  revenue  raising  and 
sharing.  But  it  could  be  an  Interim  source 
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of  funds  in  view  of  long  legislative  and  budg- 
etary "lead  time"  on  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations. It  reflects  a  true  sense  of  urg- 
ency. And  It  could  help  reduce  some  of  the 
most  pressing  national  debts — to  the  cities. 
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[Prom  the  El  Tlempo  Nueva  York,  Domingo 

VDeMarzoDJ,  1971] 

CHABrrr  Begins  at  Home 

In  bis  first  speech  in  the  House  since  his 
election  to  Congress,  Herman  Badlllo  pro- 
posed that  the  government  make  available 
$20  billion  in  no-interest  loans,  over  a  two- 
year  period,  to  the  flnanoially  strapped  urban 
areas  of  the  country. 

As  it  seems  likely  that  President  Nixon's 
plan  for  sharing  revenue  with  states  and 
cities  is  a  couple  of  years  away.  Congressman 
Badlllo's  suggestion  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Mr.  Badillo  was  quick  to  point  out  that 
"if  we  lend  money  to  foreign  countries,  then 
why  not  to  our  own  cities  and  states."  Cer- 
tainly, cities  like  New  York  are  as  much  In 
need  as  underdeveloped  countries.  It  Just 
does  not  make  sense  that  this  government 
should  play  a  perpetual  Santa  Claus  to  for- 
eign nations,  while  letting  its  own  people  go 
begging  for  food,  education,  medical  care, 
housing  and  the  like. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  power- 
ful House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was 
described  by  Mr.  Badlllo  as  preferring  his 
approach  to  that  of  Nixon's  "Give  away" 
program. 

John  W.  Larseu,  Chairman  of  the  Citi- 
zen's Budget  Commission,  said  In  support 
of  Mr.  Badlllo's  proposal,  "This  program 
would  help  keep  localities  solvent  until  dis- 
putes between  those  who  advocate  revenue- 
sharing  and  those  who  prefer  a  federal  take 
over  of  Welfare  are  ironed  out." 

El  Tlempo  heartily  endorses  Congressman 
Badlllo's  timely  proposal  and  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  give  it  immediate  consideration. 


On   Propossd   Feoesal   Revenue   Shaking 

statement  ot  john  w.  laxsen,  president  op 

the  citizens  bt7d0et  combhssion 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  additional 
federal  funds  should  be  made  available  to 
the  States  and  local  imlts  of  g^overnment.  In 
terms  of  actual  cash  flow.  Congress  would 
have  to  deal  with  three  separate  issues: 

How  much  shall  be  granted? 

When  shall  the  funds  be  made  available? 

How  shall  the  aid  be  distributed? 

On  the  issue  of  How  much,  the  President's 
proposal  called  for  an  annual  rate  of  about 
$5-$6  billion.  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City  officials  have  asked  for  an  initial  na- 
tional annual  rate  of  $10  billion.  Others  have 
gone  even  further.  While  few  would  doubt 
that  the  States  and  localities  could  use  $10 
billion  or  more,  there  appears  to  be  no 
room  in  the  proposed  1971-72  federal  budget 
for  more  than  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
President  unless  (a)  the  federal  budget 
total  were  increased  or  (b)  federal  budgetary 
priorities  were  drastically  changed.  To  do 
either  would  be  both  oontroverslal  and  time- 
consuming,  thus  gravely  increasing  the  risk 
to  the  States  and  localities  that  additional 
aid  would  not  be  made  available  in  time. 

On  the  issue  of  When,  there  Is  Uttle  dis- 
agreement about  the  need  for  the  earliest 
possible  Initiation  of  any  new  aid  program. 
Specifically,  both  the  State  and  the  City 
of  New  York  need  large  amounts  of  addi- 
tional revenue  almost  immediately  and  sim- 
ilar reports  have  come  from  other  States  and 
Jocftlltle*. 

On  the  Issue  of  How  additional  federal 
funds  should  be  distributed  that  there  is 
no  consensus  at  all.  If  anything,  the  divi- 
sions of  opinion  are  steadily  becoming  more 
pronounced.  Inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no 
aid  program  without  an  agreed-upon  al- 
location formula,  there  now  exists  a  clear  and 
present  danger  that  there  will  not  be  any 
new  aid  program  until  the  disputes  over  al- 


location are  settled  in  the  Congress.  On  the 
basis  of  past  experience,  this  agreement  on 
allocation  may  take  years  during  which  the 
fiscal  situation  of  some  States  and  many 
localities  may  become  catastrophic. 

The  dispute  over  allocation  formulas  pits 
the  proponents  of  revenue  sharing  against 
the  proponents  of  a  federal  take-over  of  pro- 
grams, particularly  welfare,  now  partially 
financed  from  Washington.  Proponents  of 
revenue  sharing  claim  that  only  unrestricted 
federal  grants  would  enable  States  and 
localities  to  render  the  services  which  the 
people  need.  In  reply,  it  is  said  that  many 
State  and  local  governments  lack  the  ad- 
ministrative skill  or  other  qualities  needed  to 
handle  large  amounts  of  no-strtngs-at- 
tached  federal  funds  and  that.  In  any  event, 
there  should  not  be  a  separation  between 
the  level  of  government  that  raises  the  taxes 
and  the  one  that  spends  them,  lest  fiscal 
Irresponsibility  becomes  the  order  of  the 
day.  Proponents  of  a  federal  take-over  of 
welfare  programs  claim  that  this  is  the 
only  way  by  which  Congress  can  be  sure  that 
the  money  Is  spent  in  line  with  Congres- 
sional Intent.  In  reply,  it  is  said  that  govern- 
mental wisdom — and  propriety — Is  not  ex- 
clusively the  province  of  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

These  arg^uments  are  of  a  fundamental 
constitutional  and  philosophical  nature. 
There  are,  however,  other  arguments  of  a 
more  mundane  nature.  Whatever  nation- 
wide total  amount  in  aid  to  be  granted  by 
the  Congress  may  be  determined,  different 
allocation  formulas  would  result  in  different 
distribution  patterns  among  the  States  and 
localities.  It  is  obvious  that  a  federal  take- 
over of  welfare  would  be  especially  attractive 
to  the  handful  of  large  States  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  better  than  half  of  all  welfare 
expenditures — the  one  category  of  expendi- 
ture that  is  now  rising  at  a  rapid  and  quite 
unexpected  rate. 

There  are  other  possible  sources  of  con- 
troversy. For  example,  assuming  Congress 
dedicated  that  the  federal  government 
should  take  over  all  welfare  expenditures, 
the  question  would  then  arise  as  to  what  is 
to  be  taken  over.  Would  it  be  the  present 
overly-costly,  socially-destructive  and  gen- 
erally discredited  welfare  system  or  some  ver- 
sion of  a  Family  Assistance  Plan?  It  is  unlike- 
ly that  welfare  reform  can  be  staved  off  any 
longer  regardless  of  how  the  costs  are  to  be 
shared.  This  too  is  a  matter  of  controversy 
the  solution  of  which  will  take  time — and 
probably  more  time  than  Is  warranted  by  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  States  and  localities. 

If  the  States  and  the  localities  are  to  re- 
ceive substantial  amounts  of  new  federal 
funds  (in  whatever  form)  within  the  next 
few  months,  a  way  will  have  to  be  found  to 
by-pass  the  allocation  disputes  between 
those  who  advocate  revenue  sharing  and 
those  who  prefer  a  federal  take-over  of  wel- 
fare. What  is  needed  Is  an  Interim  solution 
to  bridge,  say,  the  next  two  federal  fiscal 
years — to  allow  time  for  working  out  a  per- 
manent consensus  without  imjjedlng  the 
needed  flow  of  federal  aid  to  the  States  and 
the  localities. 

One  Interim  solution — proposed  by  Con- 
gressman Herman  Badillo — appears  to  be 
based  on  a  realistic  evaluation  of  what  oan 
and  should  be  done.  This  proposal  would— 
for  the  next  two  years — substitute  federal 
Interest-free  loans  for  federal  grants.  The 
use  of  such  loan  funds  would  be  basically 
unrestricted  and  their  allocation  would  be 
primarily  on  a  population  basis.  By  clearly 
labelling  such  funds  as  "interim,"  this  solu- 
tion would  allow  Congress  time  to  deal  In 
depth  with  the  numerous  constitutional  and 
philosophical  facets  of  a  permanent  alloca- 
tion formula.  In  the  meantime,  it  would 
make  federal  money  available  almost  im- 
mediately. Of  course,  no  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment would  have  to  apply  for  such  inter- 
est-free loans  unless  it  wanted  to.  But  if  H 
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did,  It  would  receive  federal  funds — some- 
tbing  which  might  not  otherwise  happen 
vithln  the  reasonable  future  were  the  flow  of 
such  funds  dependent  on  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  a  final  allocation  formula. 

Based  on  fiscal  and  political  considera- 
tions, the  proposal  by  Congressman  Badillo 
deserves  support  as  a  stopgap  measure. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  ARENDS  MERITS 
HONORS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Danville,  111.,  Commercial  News, 
aiumerates  the  political  accomplish- 
ments of  our  colleague  and  Republican 
Whip.  Les  Aeends.  To  the  deserving 
praise  in  this  editorial  should  be  added 
that  Les  has  served  his  constituents,  his 
district  and  his  coimtry  with  selflessness, 
Integrity,  and  courage.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  have  the  same 
great  affection  for  Les  Arends  as  the 
people  in  Illinois  and  will  be  interested 
in  reading  the  editorial  which  follows: 

RXPBESENTATIVS    ABENDS    MKRITB    HONORS 

Rep.  Leslie  C.  Arends  of  Melvin,  congress- 
man from  this  17th  Illinois  District,  has 
served  his  country  so  long  and  faithfully  that 
new  honors  seem  almost  routine. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1934,  took  his  seat  In  that  body  In 
1935.  His  ability  quickly  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  his  party's  leaders  and  in  1943,  he  was 
elected  whip — an  almost  unprecedented 
honor  for  a  comparative  newcomer. 

Since  1934 — and  since  1943 — he  has  been 
re-elected  by  his  constituents  and  his  col- 
leagues. He  has  not  set  a  record  for  longevity 
of  service  In  the  House  but  he  has  as  his 
party's  whip.  In  fact,  no  man  In  U.S.  history, 
of  any  party,  has  held  this  position  so  long. 

Congressman  Arends  is  an  active  whip, 
otherwise  he  would  not  be  named  to  the  Job 
year  after  year.  He  knows  how  to  get  things 
done,  both  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  the 
more  populous  side  where  the  Democrats  sit. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  here  the 
beneficial  measures  which  Rep.  Arends  helped 
guide  through  the  House  on  their  way  to  be- 
coming the  laws  of  the  land.  And  on  the 
reveiue  side  of  the  coin,  he  has  used  his 
superb  talents  as  persuader  par  excellence  to 
Mock  unwise  legislation  that  might  have 
done  this  country  great  harm. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  his  party  wants 
him  to  continue  in  the  Job. 

But  he  is  more  than  a  salesman  of  GOP 
wares.  He  Is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  powerfm  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  is  a  perennial  congressional  delegate 
to  NATO  conferences  in  Europe. 

Small  wonder,  too,  that  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  selected  him  to  receive  the 
;^ws  eighth  annual  Congressional  Award 
lor  Outstanding  Service.  Herbert  R.  Rain- 
water of  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  who  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  veterans  organiza- 
tion, commented  that  "T  can  think  of  no  one 
who  u  more  deserving."  High  praise— In  view 
Of  the  previous  winners:  Sena.  Henry  Jack- 
Mn.  Carl  Hayden,  Everett  M.  Dirksen  and 
Richard  Russell,  and  Reps.  John  McCormack. 
Olln  Teague  and  WUbur  Mills. 

Since  Les  Arends  never  forgets  that  he  has 
a  local,  as  well  as  a  national,  constituency, 
we  can  say  conscientiously  that  the  recogni- 
tion couldn't  have  been  accorded  a  better 
man. 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1970 
annual  report  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.,  included  a  letter  to  the  shareholders 
from  Mr.  William  Blackie,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Franklin,  presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  company's 
history  the  volume  of  sales  outside  the 
United  States  exceeded  that  within  and 
this  letter  to  the  stockholders  outlines 
the  problems  and  challenges  confronting 
the  company  as  it  continues  to  make 
progress  in  the  highly  competitive  Inter- 
national market. 

I  include  the  reprint  from  the  com- 
pany's 1970  annual  report  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point : 

To  THE  Shakxholders 

Just  as  Ite  three-year  agreement  with  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  was  about  to 
expire  on  October  1.  1970,  the  Company  was 
confronted  by  the  union's  central  negotiating 
body  (representing  eleven  U.S.  plants  and 
30,500  employees)  with  a  choice  between  two 
alternatives:  (a)  be  struck — for  an  indeter- 
minate period  of  time,  or  (b)  accede  to  one 
of  the  union's  most  pressing  "demands" — 
a  provision  for  unlimited  open-end  revision 
of  wage  rates  based  on  changes  in  the  cost- 
of-living  index. 

The  Company  chose  the  latter  course,  and 
a  strike  was  thereby  averted  at  least  until 
such  time  as  the  terms  of  a  more  general 
"pattern"  should  be  established  as  a  result 
of  bargaining  between  the  UAW  and  the  ma- 
jor constituency  of  its  membership,  the  au- 
tomobile Industry. 

In  due  course  an  agreement  was,  accord- 
ingly, reached.  Its  principal  terms  call  for 
substantial  increases  in  wage  rates  and  re- 
tirement pensions,  for  greater  employment- 
related  benefits,  and  for  the  aforementioned 
unlimited  oost-of-llvlng  wage  increases  based 
on  the  Consumers  Price  Index. 

The  general  economic  effect  of  the  agree- 
ment will  be  to  Increase  all  employment  costs 
substantially  in  excess  of  any  present  or 
prospective  gains  In  output  per  man-hour 
of  paid  time.  The  general  result,  as  in  the 
past,  can  only  be  further  deterioration  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  U.S.  dollar  as  prices 
are  Increased  In  an  effort  to  preserve  worth- 
while profits  and  thereby  Justify  the  con- 
tinuation of  manufacture  of  the  more  mar- 
ginal products. 

This  erosion  of  the  value  of  the  currency 
is  naturaUy  a  cause  of  concern  among  those 
having  national  responsibilities  in  fiscal  or 
monetary  affairs,  and  efforts  were  made  by 
them  to  contain  the  inflationary  conse- 
quences. The  main  thrust  of  such  efforts 
was,  however,  based  on  a  classical  assvunp- 
tion  that  (1)  wage  settlements  would  decline 
soon  after  unemployment  rose  and  (2) 
prices  would  increase  more  slowly  after 
capacity  utilization  declined.  As  shown 
by  the  actual  settlements  In  1970,  this 
did  not  occur.  Neither  wage  settlements  nor 
prices  have  moderated,  and  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  most  of  the  contracts  Involving 
the  large  Industrial  unions  call  for  further 
wage  Increases  in  the  second  and  third  years 
of  the  commitment — entirely  without  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  general  economy  or  of  the 
particular  business,  to  the  degree  of  capacity 
utilization  or  to  the  volume  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  such  circumstances,  prudent  business 
manageiB  must  consider  whatever  courses  of 
action  may  be  available  to  ameliorate  the 
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adverse  effects  of  the  rising  costs.  One  is  sim- 
ply to  abandon  the  production  of  goods 
which  can  no  longer  be  made  at  prices  which 
customers  will  pay  for  them.  Where  the  mar- 
ket conditions  wiU  p«-mlt,  another  is  to  raise 
prices — to  recover  the  higher  costs  and  there- 
by reflect  in  new  cost-price  relationships  the 
decline  In  the  value  of  the  currency. 

Manufacturers  competing  wholly  within 
the  United  States  have  fairly  equal  freedom 
to  adapt  between  these  two  unattractive  al- 
ternatives. The  U.S.  manufacturer  who  ex- 
ports but  does  not  produce  abroad  is  less 
fortunate.  In  competition  with  manufac- 
turers In  overseas  markets,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  raise  his  prices  sufficiently  to  recover 
the  Increase  in  domestic  costs 

But  those  concerns  operating  on  an  Inter- 
national scale  and  having  production  sources 
ouUide  the  United  States  do  have  one  other 
alternative:  to  do  abroad  what  they  cannot 
do  successfully  at  home. 

Wages  rates  and  man-hour  production 
costs  vary  country  by  country  and.  In  an 
Important  number  of  Instances,  those  pre- 
vaUing  outside  the  United  States  are  sub- 
stantially lower  than  those  within  it.  For 
companies  attempting  to  compete  effectively 
worldwide,  this  may  leave  little  alternative 
but  to  undertake  production  in  some  coun- 
try where  lower  costs  would  allow  competi- 
tive international  prices  and.  therefore,  sales 
at  a  worthwhUe  margin  of  profit. 

If.  however,  manufacturing  survival  based 
on  least-cost  source  were  to  be  carried  to  an 
extreme,  there  would  be  a  generally  unac- 
ceptable relocation  of  production.  Invest- 
ment, employment,  profit,  and  taxes  based 
on  income.  It  Is  not.  therefore,  likely  that 
any  nation  able  to  protect  itself  against 
such  an  occiirrence  would  refrain  from  tak- 
ing whatever  restraining  measures  might  be 
available.  These  ooiUd  include,  for  example 
import  restrictions,  export  incentives,  and  In- 
vestment controls. 

But  such  devices,  while  they  may  some- 
times provide  an  expedient  short-term  pal- 
liative, do  not  provide  a  sound  long-term 
solution.  That  is  surely  to  be  found  only  in  a 
scheme  of  things  whereby  competition  is 
stimulated,  not  thwarted,  and  the  world- 
wide exchange  of  goods  and  services  Is  ex- 
panded, not  contracted. 

For  the  successful  achievement  of  such  an 
objective,  it  is  our  opinion — supported  by 
our  experience  and  observaUon — that  the 
solution  lies  in  the  combination  of  multi- 
lateral reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  an 
International  monetary  system  whereby.  In 
an  orderly  process  of  readjustment,  exchange 
rates  are  related  more  closely  to  the  chang- 
ing real  muket  values  among  countries. 

As  was  stated  In  our  annual  report  for 
1968,  the  end  purpose  of  the  monetary  sys- 
tem is  not  and  should  not  be  made  money  It- 
self or  the  preservation  of  historical  parities 
which  become  outmoded  In  the  changing 
times.  Rather,  It  should  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  real  values;  and  these  Involve  peo- 
ple and  their  needs  or  desires  for  employ- 
ment, for  goods  and  services,  and  for  a  sense 
of  security,  which  at  times  seems  to  be  moT« 
threatened  than  strengthened  by  efforts  to 
overcome  international  monetary  instabUity. 

In  jrade — with  other  things  being  equal — 
the  desideratum  should  be  the  greatest  prac- 
tical freedom  for  the  exchange  of  goods  be- 
tween sellers  and  buyers.  But  "other  things" 
are  seldom  equal,  and  among  the  most  dis- 
turbingly unequal  in  international  trade  are 
the  differing  wage-cost  levels  among  differ- 
ent countries  and  the  differing  prices  derived 
from  these  levels  when  translated  Into  other 
currencies. 

Therein  lies  the  source  of  and  the  rem- 
edy for  the  major  obstacle  to  the  further  de- 
velopment of  international  trade.  Foreign 
exchange  parities  established  in  earlier  times 
and  imder  the  different  condition:;  then  pre- 
vailing could  not  possibly  be  appropriate  for 
the  present  times  and  conditions.  If  they  are 
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to  serve  the  purposes  for  Which  they  were 
established,  parities  must  surely  be  mcxUfled 
from  time  to  time  as  the  conditions  affecting 
these  purposes  change. 

On  an  informal  covmtry-by-country  basu, 
there  have  been  over  the  years  a  substantial 
number  of  unilateral  modifications  In  for- 
eign exchange  parities.  In  number,  these  have 
been  greatest  among  the  less-developed 
countries  which  had  their  cvirrencles  serl- 
o\isly  eroded  by  Internal  Inflation.  Of  greater 
importance  for  purposes  of  International 
business  were,  however,  the  actions  taken  by 
major  trading  nations.  Thus  In  November, 
1967  Oreat  Britain  devalued  the  pound  ster- 
ling' in  August,  1969,  France  established  a 
new'  parity  for  the  franc;  whUe  In  October, 
1969  West  Germany  revalued  the  deutsche- 
mark.  More  recently  Canada  allowed  the  ex- 
change value  of  Its  dollar  to  "float"— pre- 
sumably untU  and  as  long  as  It  stabUlzes  at 
a  rate  which  will  best  serve  Canada's  pur- 

^*SOTne  Of  these  and  certain  other  countries 
may  be  obliged  to  consider  still  further  ad- 
justments m  exchange  rates.  But  among 
those  countries  which  have  made  no  adjust- 
ment m  modern  times,  none  could  now  do 
so  to  greater  international  advantage  than 
Japan.  Since  parity  for  the  yen  was  estab- 
lished at  360  to  the  U.S.  dollar  In  May,  1953. 
Japan  has  become  one  of  the  world's  most 
highly  developed  industrial  and  commercial 
nations— trading  aggressively  and  freely 
wherever  its  goods  can  penetrate  foreign 
markets.  This  It  has  usually  been  able  to  do 
on  the  basis  of  prices  lower  than  those  of 
competitive  Indigenous  alternatives.  And  In- 
sofar as  such  lower  prices  may  be  the  result 
of  higher  work  productivity,  superior  man- 
agement, or  more  effective  industrial  dis- 
cipline, the  Japanese  should  be  entitled  to 
earn  the  benefits.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed, 
however,  that  they  are  also  entitled  to  obtain 
extraordinary  competitive  advantage  on  the 
basis  of  outmoded  foreign  exchange  rates. 

The  disparity  that  exists  today  Is  signifi- 
cant and  present  Indications  are  that  It  will 
increase  still  further.  In  that  event  the  need 
for  exchange  rate  readjustment  wlU  become 
all  the  more  pressing,  and  the  stresses  among 
the  trading  nations  will  be  accentuated. 
Within  the  United  States,  evidence  of  this 
was  given  by  the  proposed  Trade  Act  of  1970. 
It  would  have  placed  quotas  on  the  Imports 
of  certain  goods  and  provided  means  where- 
by the  imposlUon  of  quotas  on  other  goods 
could  be  facilitated.  To  some  extent.  It  re- 
flected a  form  of  retaliation  against  the  ag- 
gressive success  of  Japan's  Industry;  and  yet, 
if  passed,  the  law  would  have  operated  to 
incite  foreign  retaliation  against  U.S.  exports. 
Such  retaliation  would  be  taken  against 
goods  and  commodities  not  Involved  in  the 
import  restrictions,  and  the  harm  would  fall 
unfairly  on  those  who  had  no  part  In  bring- 
ing about  the  "trade  war." 

The  last  thing  thla  weary  world  needa — 
especially  at  thU  time— Is  a  trade  war.  Were 
one  to  break  out.  It  would  be  Inexcusable 
because  It  Is  avoidable.  Surely  the  time  has 
come  when  the  conditions  of  multilateral 
reciprocal  trade  established  under  the  terms 
of  the  QATT  should  and  can  be  comple- 
mented by  a  multilateral  reciprocal  system 
for  establishing  and  adjusting  monetary  ex- 
change valtiea. 

Such  a  system  should  permit  exchange 
rates  to  move  In  relation  to  each  other 
tlmeoualy  and,  therefore,  gradually— \n  a 
rational,  Interpretable  manner.  It  should 
recognize  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
"stability"  unless  It  is  to  be  found  In  an 
orderly  system  of  continuous  revision.  Too 
often  in  the  past,  needed  adjustments  have 
been  too  late  and,  therefore,  too  drastic — 
undertaken  only  under  the  compulsive  threat 
of  monetary  or  political  crisis.  Within  the 
tolerances  of  International  economics,  the 
business  community  Is  reasonably  capable  of 
mtOtlng  Its  own  prognostications  and  adapt- 
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ing  accordingly.  It  has  much  less  capacity  to 
foretell  the  actions  of  either  political  bodies 
or  monetary  authorities — which,  preferably, 
should  be  kept  independent  of  each  other. 
If  some  such  system  were  established,  !  > 
coordinate  to  which  other  currencies  should 
relate  would — under  present  ocndltlons — 
have  to  be  the  U.S.  dollar.  In  spite  of  criti- 
cism sometimes  directed  against  those  wh  > 
have  responsibilities  for  Its  health.  It  is.  in 
free  International  exchanges,  the  most  gen- 
erally acceptable  reserve  currency  medium. 
This  does  not  refute  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  the  dollar  has  eroded — both  Internally  and 
externally.  It  would  mean  that.  In  making 
adjustments,  appropriate  recognition  should 
be  given  to  the  other  fact  that  the  basis  for 
the  determination  of  relationships  Is  Itself 
a  variable. 

If  the  effective  utilization  of  such  a  sys- 
tem could  be  brought  about.  It  would  serve 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  conditions  which  are 
creating  present  and  recurring  stresses 
among  the  trading  nations — stresses  which, 
unfortunately  and  unnecessarily,  could  go 
beyond  matters  of  trade  or  Investment  and 
place  undesirable  strains  upon  diplomatic 
relations. 

This,  at  the  moment,  ia  a  threat  In  the 
case  of  U.S.-Japanese  relations.  Vls-a-vls 
each  other,  the  yen  Is  undervalued  and  the 
dollar  Is  overvalued.  Correction  could  be  ob- 
tained by  appropriate  revaluation  of  the  yen 
or  by  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  With  so 
many  other  International  currency  relation- 
ships based  on  the  dollar,  any  such  devalua- 
tion would,  however,  be  extremely  and  un- 
necessarily disturbing;  and  unless  other 
countries,  such  as  Japan,  allowed  the  de- 
valuation to  modify  the  preceding  relation- 
ships, the  effect  would  be  diluted  or  de- 
feated. 

Despite  these  rather  general  comments 
about  some  of  the  problems  of  International 
trade,  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  Cater- 
pillar has  been  merely  waiting  for  actions  by 
governments  or  others — at  home  or  abroad — 
to  foster  Its  International  business.  On  the 
contrary,  It  has  over  the  years  established 
and  now  has  In  being  a  strategic  deployment 
of  resources  outside  the  United  States. 

Apart  from  Its  strong  Independent  dealer 
organization,  the  Company  has  substantial 
manufacturing  subsidiaries  operating  In 
Scotland,  England,  Prance,  and  Belgium, 
while  somewhat  smaller  vinlts  are  producing 
parts,  components,  or  assemblies  In  Austra- 
lia. Brazil.  Canada.  Mexico,  and  South  Af- 
rica. Parts  warehouses  are  based  In  England, 
Belgium,  and  Singapore  aa  well  as  at  cer- 
tain manufacttu'lng  plants,  while  commer- 
cial subsidiaries  are  headquartered  In  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  and  Hong  Kong. 

In  Japan,  Caterpillar  Mitsubishi  operates 
vuider  the  Joint  ownership  of  Caterpillar  and 
one  of  that  country's  most  illustrious  busi- 
ness organizations.  The  results  of  the  opera- 
tions of  that  affiliate  are  not  Incorporated 
in  the  reported  consolidated  figures,  but  the 
venture  is  now  maturing  Into  a  successful 
enterprise  from  which  there  can  be  expected 
worthwhile  contributions  to  Caterpillar's  fu- 
tvue  earning  power. 

Another,  and  much  smaller,  affiliate  op- 
erates In  India  In  equity  partnership  with 
Larsen  &  Toubro,  Bombay. 

Prom  the  aforementioned  description  of 
resources  and  their  locations,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  Caterpillar  is  well  situated  to 
participate  effectively  In  worldwide  develop- 
ments and  to  capitalize  on  expanding  over- 
seas markets.  In  particular.  It  Is  prepared  to 
be  a  contributing  part  of  the  Industry  of  the 
European  Community,  especially  if  that  were 
to  be  expanded  to  Include  Great  Britain  and 
several  other  countries.  It  also  has  in  the  Par 
East  a  deployment  of  resources  which  Is  un- 
equaled  In  the  Industry — already  In  position 
to  take  appropriate  advantage  of  the  growth 
and  progress  getting  under  way  there  even 
now. 
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When  undertaking  the  establishment  of  lu 
overseas  facilities  and  Investments.  It  was 
CaterpUlar's  primary  purpose  to  protect  and 
expand  markets  which  it.  for  the  most  part, 
had  opened  up.  These  were  exposed  to  seri- 
ous threats  of  competition  or  displacement 
which  could  be  met  only  from  bases  ol  op- 
eration closer  to  the  Important  markets  in 
which  competition  or  restrictive  government 
actions  might  have  had  adverse  effects  upon 
Caterpillar  business.  This  purpose  Is.  on  the 
whole,  being  achieved — with  the  understand- 
ing, of  course,  that  there  will  always  be  need 
for  aggressive  venture  or  defensive  response 
as  time  and  change  go  on. 

While  It  had  been  expected  that,  In  addi- 
tion to  serving  Its  primary  purpose,  overseas 
production  would  prove  to  be  stimulating  to 
eiporfs  from  the  United  States  factories,  the 
results  have  exceeded  expectations.  In  each 
case  where  Caterpillar  has  established  over- 
seas production  in  a  selected  country,  the 
volume  of  sales  has  Increased  within  that 
country  for  both  the  particular  Caterpillar 
products  made  In  It  and  those  exported  to  it 
from  the  United  States.  To  some  extent, 
these  exports  Include  parts  and  components 
to  be  Incorporated  In  the  machines  produced 
overseas;  but.  to  date,  the  major  portion  of 
such  exports  Is  comprised  of  those  whole 
machines  not  produced  by  the  related  sub- 
sidiary. 

Of  perhaps  more  potential  long-term  sig- 
nificance Is.  however,  the  Increasing  extent 
to  which  the  controlled  overseas  subsidiaries 
of  U.S.  corporations  are  becoming  capable 
of  producing  abroad  the  equivalent  of  Ameri- 
can-made goods  on  a  cost-price  basis  which 
permits  Imports  Into  the  United  States  in 
full  and  successful  competition  with  the  in- 
digenous products.  This  suggests  that  the 
time  and  the  conditions  are  approaching 
when  greater  consideration  will  have  to  be 
g^ven  to  the  selection  and  use  of  sources  of 
supply  on  a  least-cost  basis — worldwide. 
Multi-national  concerns  which  seek  to  be 
competitive  In  world  markets  are  Increasingly 
obliged  to  recognize  that  If  their  products  are 
to  be  sold  at  competitive  prices  they  will 
have  to  be  made  or  procured  at  competitive 
costs — and  from  whichever  sources,  at  home 
or  abroad,  are  most  competitive.  The  essen- 
tial point  Is  that.  In  free  competitive  mar- 
kets, prices  and  costs  must  be  related  on  ap- 
proximately the  same  bases — otherwise  there 
Is  either  no  effective  competition  or  no  busi- 
ness at  all. 

These  opinions  suggest  another,  viz.,  that 
International  business  cannot  be  considered 
only  In  terms  of  trade.  Parallel  consideration 
must  be  given  to  foreign  investment.  The  two 
go  hand  In  hand — with  each  complement- 
ing and  supplementing  the  other. 

Appropriate  recognition  of  this  would 
suggest  greater  caution  in  the  continuance 
of  the  so-called  "temporary"  controls  now 
In  effect  for  U.S.  direct  foreign  investment. 
Whether  they  have  been  helpful  or  harmful 
Is  now  beside  the  point.  The  time  has  cone 
when  they  should  be  removed — if  for  no 
other  reason — ^because  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  count  with  assurance  on  Its  ability 
to  generate  a  surplus  on  Its  balance  of  trade. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments,  there  should,  accordingly,  be 
more  adequate  recognition  of  the  need  for 
and  the  long-term  advantages  of  a  substan- 
tial incoming  flow  from  the  return  on  for- 
eign Investments. 

The  general  purport  of  these  remarks  has 
been  to  Inform  investors  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  times  and  to  Indicate  that 
while  broad  general  solutions  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Company  It  is  not  deprived  of 
opportunity  to  work  out  Its  own  particular 
pursuit  of  progress. 

Some  evidence  of  this  Is  contained  in  the 
following  report,  and  it  seems  worthy  of  note 
here  that,  for  the  first  time  In  the  Company's 
history,  the  volume  of  its  scdes  outside  the 
United    States    exceeded    that    within.   Al- 
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tbough  the  manufacturing  output  of  con- 
solidated overseas  subsidiaries  continued  to 
Increase  during  the  year,  so  also  did  exports 
from  the  United  States.  As  a  result.  Cater- 
pillar was  able  to  Increase  Its  net  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  to  a 
record-breaking  (791  million. 

While  not  entirely  satisfactory,  the  resiilts 
of  operations  for  1970  were  somewhat  better 
than  had  been  earlier  expected.  This  is  a 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who  contrib- 
uted their  part  during  the  year  and  who 
also  earned  for  their  company  the  accolade 
of  those  Independent  U.S.  business  managers 
who  voted  Caterpillar  first  among  major  in- 
dustrial concerns  for  Its  Image  of  quality. 
Comment  on  this  Is  made  later  in  the  report, 
and  we  would  only  point  out  here  that  a 
reputation  for  quality  is  not  earned  from 
product  alone.  The  quality  of  product  is 
a  result;  the  creative  cause  of  it  lies  in  those 
thousands  of  p>eople  who.  throughout  the 
worldwide  Caterpillar  organization,  its  in- 
dependent dealers  and  Its  suppllera,  have 
been  putting  their  own  personal  qualities 
into  their  work. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  REPORT  ON  THE 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S  STRATEGY  FOR  PEACE 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  our  distinguished  former  col- 
league, Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  presented  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  a  most  candid  and 
comprehensive  report  on  the  implemen- 
tation of  President  Nixon's  strategy  for 
peace.  I  commend  this  document  to  & 
careful  study  by  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  indeed  by  all  Americans.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  clear  and  credible  language 
even  in  such  a  complex  area  as  defense 
for  anybody  who  really  wants  to  under- 
stand what  the  Nixon  administration  has 
done  and  Is  attempting  to  do  to  bring 
about  a  generation  of  peace. 

I  was  particularly  impressed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  point  made  by  Secre- 
tary Laird  that  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram for  reducing  the  American  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  is  important  not 
only  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  winding 
down  the  long  and  tragic  present  war, 
but  also  as  the  foundation  for  the  pre- 
vention of  future  Vietnams.  As  a  former 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  am  impressed  by  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  current  planning 
and  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  section  of  yesterday's  Defense  re- 
port entitled  "Concepts  for  Defense 
Planning." 

I  include  the  material  as  follows: 
n.  Concepts  fob  Dktxnse  Planning 

Planning  in  the  revised  and  revitalized  Na- 
tional Security  CoimcU  context  now  takes 
into  account  all  assets  available  for  achiev- 
ing foreign  policy  objectives.  The  goals  we 
seek  for  the  enhancement  of  American  and 
world  Interests — peace,  freedom,  social,  eco- 
iwmlc  and  poUtical  development,  broaden- 
ing opportunities — obviously  cannot  be 
Mhleved  by  means  of  direct  military  power 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  basic  objective  of  our  Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence  Is  to  prevent  armed  con- 
flict and  ultimately  to  eliminate  Its  use  as 
a  means  by  which  one  nation  tries  to  Im- 
pose Its  will  upon  another.  But  so  long  as  the 
threat  persists  that  other  nations  may  use 
force,  adequate  military  power  must  remain 
an  essential  element  of  Free  World  strategy. 

In  defense  planning,  the  Strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence  emphasizes  our  need  to 
plan  for  optlmiun  use  of  all  military  and 
related  resources  available  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Free  World  security.  These 
Free  World  mlUtary  and  related  resources — 
which  we  call  "Total  Force" — Include  both 
active  and  reserve  components  of  the  UjS., 
those  of  our  aUles,  and  the  additional  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  our  allies  and  friends 
that  will  be  made  available  through  local 
efforts,  or  through  provision  of  appropriate 
security  assistance  programs. 

A.  THE  TOTAL  FORCE  APPBOACH 

"It  needs  to  be  understood  with  total  clar- 
ity ..  .  that  defense  programs  are  not  in- 
finitely adjustable  .  .  .  there  Is  an  absolute 
point  below  which  our  security  forces  must 
never  be  allowed  to  go.  That  is  the  level  of 
sufficiency.  Above  or  at  that  level,  our  de- 
fense forces  protect  national  security  ade- 
quately. Below  that  level  is  one  vast  undif- 
ferentiated area  of  no  security  at  aU.  For  it 
serves  no  purpose  In  conflicts  between  na- 
tions to  have  been  almost  strong  enough." 

Elsewhere  In  this  Defense  Report.  I  present 
a  summary  of  the  several  existing  threats  to 
Free  World  security.  In  planning  to  meet 
these  threats,  we  Intend  to  use  the  Total 
Poree  approach.  We  will  plan  to  use  all  ap- 
propriate resources  for  deterrence — U.S.  and 
Free  World — to  capitalize  on  the  potential 
of  available  assets. 

In  considering  the  spectrum  of  potential 
conflict,  we  will  be  guided  by  the  following 
principles  In  our  defense  planning: 

In  deterring  strategic  nuclear  war,  primary 
reliance  wlU  continue  to  be  placed  on  U.S. 
strategic  deterrent  forces. 

In  deterring  theater  nuclear  war,  the  U.S. 
also  has  primary  responsibility,  but  certain 
of  our  allies  are  able  to  share  this  responsi- 
bility by  virtue  of  their  own  nuclear  capa- 
bilities. 

In  deterring  theater  conventional  war- 
fare— for  example,  a  major  war  In  Europe— 
U.S.  and  aUled  forces  share  the  responsibility. 
In  deterring  subtheater  or  localized  war- 
fare, the  country  or  ally  which  Is  threatened 
beare  the  primary  burden,  particularly  for 
providing  manpower;  but  when  U.S.  inter- 
ests or  obligations  are  at  stake,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  provide  help  as  appropriate 
through  mlUtary  and  economic  assistance  to 
those  nations  willing  to  assume  their  share 
of  responsibility  for  their  own  defense.  When 
required  and  appropriate,  this  help  would 
consist  essentlaUy  of  backup  logistical  sup- 
port and  sea  and  air  combat  support.  In  some 
special  cases,  it  could  Include  ground  combat 
support  as  well. 

Moreover,  U.S.  Involvement  In  world  af- 
fairs Is  not  based  exclusively  on  our  aUlances. 
but  rather,  our  formal  and  Informal  obliga- 
tions derive  from  and  are  shaped  by  own  own 
national  interests.  To  protect  our  interests, 
we  must  Insure  free  use  of  international  air 
space  and  free  access  to  the  world's  oceans. 
Thus,  our  future  defense  planning  must  also 
Insure  a  U.S.  capability  to  prevent  an  effec- 
tive challenge  to  free  use  of  International  air 
space  and  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  significance  of  Total  Force  planning 
perhaps  is  best  lUxistrated  by  examining  Its 
mUltary  application  to  NATO. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  U.S.  bears  primary 
responslbUity  in  the  field  of  strategic  and 
theater  nuclear  weapons,  although  In  the 
latter  case  certain  of  oxir  allies  also  contrib- 
ute significant  forces.  Our  strategic  forces 
must  be  sufficient  now  and  in  the  future, 
since  they  are  a  cornerstone  of  the  Free 
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World's  deterrent.  By  providing  strong,  ef- 
fective and  survlvable  strategic  forces,  reli- 
able and  effective  intellgence  and  command 
and  control,  and  other  necessary  capabilities 
in  our  strategic  posture,  we  seek  to  convince 
potential  opponents  that  recourse  to  the 
holocaust  of  general  nuclear  war  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  Irrational  and  unsucessful 
option. 

U.S.  strategic  forces  relate  primarily  to 
the  deterrence  of  a  strategic  nuclear  attack. 
They  also  servo  an  Important  role,  together 
with  theater  and  tactical  nuclear  capabili- 
ties. In  deterring  conflict  below  the  level  of 
general  nuclear  war. 

However,  as  the  last  two  decades  have  dem- 
onstrated, reliance  on  a  nuclear  capability 
alone  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  inhibit  or 
deter  aggression.  A  sufficient  nuclear  ca- 
pabUlty  must  be  coupled  with  a  sufficient 
conventional  capabUlty  In  both  our  own 
forces  and  in  those  of  our  allies.  This  con- 
ventional capabUlty  miist  be  adequate  to 
meet  aggression  In  the  sophisticated  envi- 
ronment which  would  be  expected  lu  a  con- 
flict with  the  Warsaw  Pact.  If  these  NATO 
forces  are  to  deter  this  type  of  aggression, 
they  must  be  capable  of  confronting  it  with 
such  capabilities  as  strong  armor  and  anti- 
tank forces,  appropriate  air  power  for  air 
superiority  and  ground  combat  support, 
strong  naval  forces  to  support  NATO's  flanks, 
and  other  combat  and  support  forces. 

In  addition,  such  a  conflict  would  require 
reinforeement  and  augmentation  from  the 
U.S.  and  would  undoubtedly  involve  con- 
flict at  sea.  Therefore,  we  and  our  allies  must 
be  able  to  control  wherever  necessary  the  air 
and  sea  lanes  needed  to  support  U.S.  and  al- 
lied forces  abroad. 

Finally,  because  some  of  our  NATO  alUes — 
for  example.  Greece  and  Turkey — do  not 
have  and  cannot  afford  needed  modern 
equipment.  It  Is  In  our  Interest  to  help  them 
modernize  their  forces,  and  to  rely  on  them 
to  man  and  operate  those  forces.  Conversely, 
we  must  and  do  expect  that  those  NATO 
aUles  who  are  able  to  do  so  will  improve 
their  contributions  to  the  common  defense 
through  appropriate  programs,  financial  par- 
ticipation, and  force  modernization. 

In  summary,  through  application  of  all 
resources  across  1.  the  full  spectrum  of  pos- 
sible conflict  and  2.  the  fuU  spectrum  of 
capabilities,  we  Intend  to  maintain  sufficient 
U.S.  strength  and  to  mesh  this  strength  with 
that  of  other  nations  In  a  new  order  of 
partnerehlp.  If  we  are  to  achieve  a  lasting 
peace,  we  mxist  work  together  to  deter  aggres- 
sion, to  prevent  war. 

We  wUl  apply  the  Total  Force  Concept  In 
non-NATO  areas  as  well.  The  President  stated 
In  his  Foreign  Policy  Report  to  Congress 
last  year,  In  a  passage  with  particular  appli- 
cation to  Asia,  that  our  friends  and  allies 
must  bear  an  increasing  responsibility  for 
their  own  defense. 

In  his  second  annual  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
port to  Congress  last  month,  he  said : 

"We  will  continue  to  provide  elements  of 
military  strength  and  economic  resources 
appropriate  to  our  size  and  our  Interests.  But 
It  Is  no  longer  natural  or  possible  in  this  age 
to  argue  that  security  or  development  around 
the  globe  Is  primarily  America's  concern. 
The  defense  and  progress  of  other  countries 
must  be  first  their  responslbUity  and  second, 
a  regional  responslbUity.  Without  the  foun- 
dations of  self-help  and  regional  help,  Amer- 
ican help  will  not  succeed.  The  United  States 
can  and  wlU  participate,  where  our  Interests 
dictate,  but  as  a  weight — not  the  weight — In 
the  scale." 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  assumed 
office  In  January,  1999,  Just  the  opposite  was 
the  case  In  Southeast  Asia.  U.S.  forces  were 
carrying  the  major  part  of  the  burden.  Oiu- 
first  challenge  under  President  Nixon's  Strat- 
egy for  Peace  was  to  reverse  the  trend  toward 
greater  and  greater  involvement  of  Amerl- 
c»n8  In  ground  combat.  We  set  out  to  end 
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American  military  Involvement  In  the  Indo- 
china fighting. 

A  key  element  for  the  success  of  our  new 
strategy  la  the  need  for  Total  Force  planning 
in  an  even  wider  context  than  defense  plan- 
ning alone.  This  wider  context  embraces  all 
Free  World  assets — military  and  non-mlll- 
tary — which  can  help  prevent  the  outbreak 
or  continuation  of  conflict,  while  fostering 
freedom,  peace,  self-determination  and  co- 
operation among  nations. 

B.  VIKTNAMK^TION  AND  TOTAL  rOBCE  PLANNINO: 
THE  NIXON  DOCTRINX  nc  ACTION 

Vletnamlzatlon  represents  the  clearest  ex- 
ample. In  Its  broader  terms,  of  the  Total 
Force  Concept  In  action.  It  takes  both  mili- 
tary and  non-mllltary  resources  Into  ac- 
count. It  reflects  Integrated,  coordinated  and 
systematic  planning  by  the  United  States  and 
our  allies.  It  utilizes  all  available  means  to 
bring  down  pressure  to  bear  on  the  level  and 
Intensity  of  conflict  while  seeking  to  end 
that  conflict — hopefully  through  successful 
negotiations.  Vletnamlzatlon  helps  mobilize 
diplomatic  and  political  action  for  a  peaceful 
settlement,  and  economic  and  security  as- 
sistance for  long-term  economic  stability.  Its 
objective  Is  self-reliant  South  VietnAmese 
defense  forces,  and  It  encourages  increasing 
cooperation  among  free  Asian  nations  to  aid 
In  restoring  and  maintaining  peace  in  Indo- 
china. 

In  my  Defense  Report  last  year,  Vletnaml- 
zatlon was  characterized  as  the  first  crucial 
st^  in  Implementing  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  I 
said  then : 

"Vletnamlzatlon  Is  both  a  means  to  an  end 
and  a  beginning :  a  means  to  end  the  Ameri- 
can Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  to  make  a 
credible  beginning  on  our  new  policy  for 
peace  and  increased  self-reliance  In  Asia. 
This  first  step  in  implementing  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  Is  of  critical  importance  in  ending 
the  war.  Moreover,  success  of  the  NUon  Doc- 
trine can  help  remove  the  need  for  similar 
American  ground  combat  involvement  In  fu- 
ture Asian  wars,  an  Important  objective  of 
our  new  strategy." 

Ov  single  objective  In  South  Vietnam  has 
been  and  remains  to  help  that  country  en- 
sure self-determination  and  become  ci4>able 
of  maintaining  security  and  Insuring  Its  own 
future.  At  the  same  time,  we  seek  methodi- 
cally to  terminate  American  combat  involve- 
ment In  Indochina  in  such  a  way  that  the 
prospects  for  effective  self-defense — and, 
more  hopefully,  the  prospects  for  lasting 
peace  in  the  area — will  be  enhanced  by  the 
orderly  way  In  which  we  leave. 

Our  activities  In  Indochina  during  the  past 
year  and  in  the  forthcoming  year  should  be 
measured  and  evaluated  in  relation  to  goals 
which  have  guided  this  Administration  since 
the  beginning  of  Vletnamlzatlon: 

Maintaining  oiur  obligations  and  Interests 
in  Asia  as  we  move  toward  a  generation  of 
peace; 

Reducing  American  casualties; 

Continuing  the  reduction  of  Americans 
from  all  of  Southeast  Asia; 

Turning  over  military  responsibility  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  a  way  that  provides 
South  Vietnam  with  Its  own  defense  against 
aggresolon; 

Implementing  the  Nixon  Doctrine  effec- 
tively. 

The  start  of  Vletnamlzatlon  was  based  on 
several  critical  assumptions: 

If  the  Paris  negotiations  were  not  suc- 
cessful, conflict  in  South  Vietnam  would 
continue. 

The  process  of  winding  down  and  ending 
American  combat  Involvement  had  to  begin 
in  1969  and  go  forward  steadily. 

As  long  aa  the  conflict  continued.  Free 
World  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  would 
be  required. 

But  with  appropriate  Free  World  assist- 
ance, the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  Its  people 
oould  In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
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cope  effectively  with  threats  to  their  aeou- 
rtty  from  both  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  Concept  of  Vletnamlzatlon.  In  October 
of  1969,  I  outlined  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  AFLr-CIO  In  Atlantic  City  the 
basic  concept  of  Vletnamlzatton.  That  con- 
cept has  not  changed.  As  I  told  the  AFL-CIO : 

"In  January  (1969),  the  T7.S.  Government 
had  no  alternative  plan  to  Influence  the 
coxirse  of  events  should  the  continuing  ef- 
forts at  Paris  fall.  Today,  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive course  of  action  that  at  the  same  time 
complements  our  efforts  at  Paris.  That  pro- 
gram is  Vletnamlzatlon. 

"Vletnamlzatlon  Is  something  new.  Those 
who  view  It  as  a  mere  continuation  of  the 
program  for  modernizing  South  Vietnam's 
armed  forces  are  quite  mistaken.  It  Is  miicb 
more  than  that.  The  Vletnamlzatlon  program 
represents  a  major  change  not  only  In  em- 
phasis but  also  In  objectives.  Troop  mod- 
ernization vmtil  early  this  year  had  the  neg- 
ative gocU  of  partially  de-Amerlcanlzlng  the 
war.  Vletnamlzatlon  has  the  positive  goal  of 
"Vietnamlzlng"  the  war,  of  increasing  Viet- 
namese responsibility  for  all  aspects  of  the 
war  and  handling  of  their  own  affairs.  There 
Is  an  enormous  difference  between  these 
two  policies. 

"The  previous  modernization  program  was 
designed  to  prepare  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
handle  only  the  threat  of  Viet  Cong  insur- 
gency that  would  remain  after  all  North 
Vietnamese  regular  forces  had  returned 
home.  It  made  sense,  therefore,  only  In  the 
context  of  success  at  Paris.  It  was  a  compan- 
ion piece  to  the  Paris  talks,  not  a  comple- 
ment and  alternative.  Vletnamlzatlon,  on  the 
other  hand.  Is  directed  toward  preparing  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  handle  both  Viet  Cong 
Insurgency  and  regular  North  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  regardless  of  the  outcome  in 
Parts." 

Since  assuming  office  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, I  have  made  three  trips  to  Vietnam.  In 
that  time,  all  aspects  of  Total  Force  plan- 
ning in  Its  broader  context  have  been  ad- 
dressed and.  In  my  view,  have  contributed  to 
the  President's  program  for  peace. 

Integrated  Force  Planning.  In  early  1969, 
my  Initial  trip  to  South  Vietnam  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  concentrated  on  the  military  sit- 
uation, the  status  of  U.S.  forces,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed 
Forces  (RVNAF) .  I  found  that  our  fighting 
men  In  Southeast  Asia,  under  the  superb 
leadership  of  Oeneral  Abrams,  had  the  re- 
sources to  accomplish  their  assigned  tasks, 
but  those  tasks,  as  of  that  time,  were  not 
consistent  with  the  expressed  goal  of  South 
Vietnamese  self-determination.  The  TJM. 
forces  were  carrying  the  main  part  of  the 
military  burden.  There  were  no  Indications 
of  a  program  adequate  to  bring  about  self- 
reliance  of  the  RVNAF,  to  develop  South 
Vietnamese  forces  which  could  handle  the 
prospective  long-term  Internal  and  external 
mUltary  threat,  or  to  bring  about  significant 
and  orderly  reductions  or  changes  In  the 
U.S.  military  preisence  In  South  Vietnam. 

After  that  trip,  we  proposed  {wllcies  to  Im- 
prove the  RVNAF's  capablimes  consistent 
with  new  U.  8.  objectives.  President  Nixon 
announced  the  concept  of  Vletnamlzatlon. 
We  then  Immediately  Initiated  planning  for 
the  redeployment  of  U.  8.  forces.  Despite  a 
contlniilng  substantial  enemy  military 
threat,  Vletnamlzatlon  looked  promising 
enouLgh  in  the  early  stages  to  permit  the  his- 
toric Jildway  decision  and  announcement  by 
the  President  in  June  1969.  U.  8.  troop  re- 
deployments started  shortly  thereafter,  and 
have  continued  through  six  major  Incre- 
ments, as  of  today.  There  will  be  further  and 
continuing  withdrawals  of  U.  S.  forces. 

Within  the  Total  Force  concept,  there  are 
three  distinct  phases  to  Vletnamlzatlon: 

The  first  phase  consists  of  ttirnlng  over  to 
South  Vietnam  the  ground  combat  responsi- 
bility  against   VO/NVA   forces.    As    I   have 
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said  many  times  before,  we  ezpeqt  to  com- 
plete Phase  I  by  this  summer,  although 
American  ground  combat  forces  will  remain 
m  a  security  role  to  protect  U.  S.  forces  as 
Phase  II  progresses. 

The  second  phase  consists  of  developing 
within  South  Vietnam  the  air,  naval,  artil- 
lery, logistics  and  other  support  capabilities 
necessary  to  maintain  effective  Independent 
security.  Phase  n  has  been  In  process  con- 
currently with  Phase  I,  but  It  will  take  longer 
to  complete  because  of  the  complex  training 
Involved. 

The  third  phase  will  consist  of  reducing 
the  American  presence  to  a  military  advisory 
mission,  together  with  whatever  small  secu- 
rity forces  are  needed  to  protect  thio  mission. 
Further  reductions  of  our  assistance  and 
advisory  presence  will  then  continue,  under 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  as  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinues to  grow  In  national  strength  and  self- 
reliance,  until  no  more  U.  8.  military  pres- 
ence Is  required. 

DOWNWASD    PRESSUaX    ON    CONrUCT 

The  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence  seeks 
systematically  to  diminish  the  likelihood  of 
outbreak  or  continuation  of  conflict.  Faced 
with  an  Intense  ongoing  and  seemingly  end- 
less conflict  when  we  assimied  ofllce,  we  had 
first  to  establish  conditions  conducive  to 
lowering  the  Intensity  of  the  conflict  while 
ending  direct  American  Involvement. 

By  any  measurement  of  our  overall  activi- 
ties In  Southeast  Asia  since  the  start  of 
Vletnamlzatlon,  the  thrust  of  American  ac- 
tivity has  been  downward.  For  example: 

American  combat  deaths  are  down  from 
peaks  as  high  as  five  hundred  a  week  to  an 
average  below  fifty  a  week.  I  want  to  stress 
that  we  will  not  be  satisfied,  of  course,  until 
there  are  no  U.S.  combat  deaths. 

By  May  1971,  American  troop  strength  in 
Vietnam  will  have  been  reduced  to  almost 
half  the  authorized  celling  of  549,300  when 
I  became  Secretary  of  Defense. 

American  air  attack  sorties  In  Indochina 
during  1970  were  down  more  than  60%  from 
peak  1968  levels. 

American  war  costs  for  Southecut  Asia  have 
been  cut  approximately  in  hall  from  the 
peak  level  of  1968,  and  are  continuing  to 
decline. 

In  short,  American  involvement  by  any 
measure — casualties,  operations,  manpower 
levels.  Incremental  war  costs — Is  signifi- 
cantly down.  At  the  same  time,  security  in- 
side South  Vietnam  Is  markedly  improved, 
and  Vietnam's  neighbors,  notably  Cambodia, 
are  making  new  and  determined  efforts  to 
defend  themselves. 

To  Insure  the  further  downward  trend  in 
the  level  of  conflict,  particularly  In  the  ab- 
sence of  successful  negotiations,  requires  a 
continued  and  carefully  programmed  in- 
crease in  the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  a8s\une  more  and  more  of  the  burden 
of  conflict  themselves,  and  then  to  preserve 
the  peace  once  hostilities  have  ended. 

The  buildup  of  South  Vietnamese  forces 
to  permit  them  to  defend  themselves,  against 
not  only  the  Viet  Cong  but  also  the  North 
Vietnamese,  has  been  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Vletnamlzatlon.  Improvements  In  fire 
power  and  mobility  have  been  the  primary 
need,  requiring  extensive  materiel  transfers 
and  training  programs  to  develop  naval,  hell- 
copter,  tactical  air,  artillery,  and  logistic  sup- 
port capabilities.  These  improvements  are 
progressing  on  or  ahead  of  schedule.  More 
heartening  even  than  the  statistical  mile- 
stones of  Vletnamlzatlon  has  been  the  actual 
field  performance  of  Vietnamese  forces,  par- 
ticularly since  the  conduct  of  the  highly 
successful  Cambodian  sanctuary  operation 
last  spring.  Vietnamese  forces  have  demon- 
strated professional  skill,  valor,  and  com- 
bined arms  effectiveness  in  their  operations 
to  date.  Particularly  noteworthy  has  been 
the  Vietnamese  ability  to  operate  removed 
from  their  permanent  bases  against  enemy- 
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occupied  areas.  The  current  operations  in 
both  Cambodia  and  Laos  are  providing  a 
further  test  of  their  Increasing  abilities. 

As  I  have  advised  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  many  times,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  South  Vietnamese  to  win  every 
battle.  We  must  anticipate  some  temporary 
tactical  setbacks  as  they  gain  increased  con- 
fidence and  strength. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Vletnamlzatlon 
program  Is  succeeding  and  that  more  Amer- 
icans will  be  coming  home. 

ECONOMIC    ASPECTS 

During  my  second  trip  to  Vietnam  In  early 
1970,  It  was  possible  to  broaden  the  scope 
and  perspective  of  that  visit  in  comparison 
to  the  first,  because  of  the  impressive  gains 
which  had  been  achieved  In  the  military  as- 
pects of  Vletnamlzatlon.  The  result  was  an 
emphasis  during  the  1970  trip  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  economic  situation. 

The  economic  Implications  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon are  complex.  In  terms  of  avaUablllty  of 
goods  and  services,  the  economy  will  con- 
tinue to  be  under  Infiationary  pressures  re- 
sulting from  wartime  Inflation.  Actions  un- 
dertaken and  contemplated  In  connection 
with  military  Vletnamlzatlon  will  require 
increased  spending  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (QVN).  At  the 
same  time,  recent  and  proposed  measures  to 
Increase  domestic  taxes  can  yield  additional 
revenues  only  slowly  over  time,  and  the  OVN 
U  facing  a  decline  In  revenues  from  U.S. 
military  purchases  as  U.S.  forces  redeploy. 
However,  the  overall  level  of  U.S.  economic 
aid  is  expected  to  remain  constant,  as  UjB. 
programs  are  reoriented  to  aim  at  devti(^lng 
the  economy.  In  addition,  the  foreign  ex- 
change rate,  together  with  import  duties,  if 
adjusted  frequently  to  reflect  inflation,  can 
yield  increased  revenues  In  the  near  future. 

The  Vietnamese  are  expected  to  be  able  to 
maintain  economic  and  financial  stability, 
even  during  the  height  of  their  mUltary 
efforts,  provided  they  continue  to  expand  the 
capacity  of  their  domestic  revenue  system, 
undertake  further  reforms  to  oonteln  infla- 
tion, and  receive  adequate  external  assist- 
ance, such  as  the  aid  we  provided  Korea  at 
the  end  of  that  conflict. 

President  Thleu  began  in  October  1970  to 
carry  out  economic  reform  measures,  among 
them  a  partial  devalautlon  of  the  plaster. 
Detailed  studies  undertaken  concurrently  in 
Mgon  focused  on  present  and  future  needs 
with  respect  to  ex^ange  rate  structures,  in- 
terest rates,  wage  policies,  tax  reform,  and 
OVN  expenditure  levels. 

While  all  of  the  desirable  changes  obviously 
cannot  be  hastily  Implemented  In  the  Imme- 
diate futxu^,  a  stert  has  been  made  on  pro- 
grams with  long-lead  times.  The  U.S.  and 
the  OVN  have  jointly  undertaken  some  pre- 
liminary measures  to  help  strengthen  the 
Institutional  foundations  necessary  for  in- 
creased economic  development  even  while 
bcstUltles  continue. 

During  the  past  year,  it  has  been  gratify- 
ing to  witness  the  salutary  effects  of  the 
Initial  steps  taken  to  improve  RVN  economic 
prospects,  as  well  as  the  continued  RVNAF 
military  progress.  The  economic  development 
process  that  lies  ahead,  though,  will  require 
further  fundamental  reforms  and  may  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  demanding  challenges 
of  Vletnamlzatlon. 

DIPtOMATIC  AND  POLinCAI,  ASPECTS 

VleCnamlzatlon  was  conceived  as  both  a 
complement  to  and  an  alternative  for  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  President  NUon  had  ear- 
lier made  explicit  the  U.S.  interest  In  pursu- 
IJig  the  route  of  negotiations. 

Therefore,  Parts  was  the  first  stap  on  my 
M»Ud  trip  to  Vietnam  In  early  January  1971. 
Representatives  of  our  government  and  of  the 
Bepubllc  of  Vietnam  have  now  held  more 
than  100  weekly  meetings  with  representa- 
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tlves  of  the  other  side  in  an  effort  to  end 
the  war  by  negotiation.  However  unpromis- 
ing the  Paris  talks  have  been  so  far,  we 
shall  continue  to  pursue  a  diplomatic  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict. 

We  have  been,  are,  and  shall  continue  to 
be  ready  at  any  time  to  make  peace  at  Parts — 
on  reasonable  and  generous  terms.  The  Pres- 
ident In  October,  1B70,  presented  an  unprece- 
dented five-point  peace  proposal  for  ending 
the  war  through  negotiation.  The  enemy  has 
refused  to  discuss  these  proposers.  Neverthe- 
less, our  side  will  not  abandon  the  search 
for  a  negotiated  peace.  This  Is  iJie  way  we 
prefer  to  settle  the  war,  because  this  Is  the 
way  we  could  end  it  Immediately. 

The  plight  of  prisoners  of  war  throughout 
Indochina  has  been  and  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  subjects  most  frequently  raised  by  our 
negotiating  team  in  Paris.  Despite  our  per- 
sistent efforts,  the  other  side  has  obstinately 
refused  to  provide  complete  and  official  lists 
of  all  prisoners  or  kno-vn  dead;  to  permit 
impartial  Inspections  of  Its  camps:  to  release 
all  seriously  sick  and  wounded  prisoners;  and 
to  accord  the  minimum  mall  privileges  spe- 
cified by  the  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Con- 
vention. 

Through  diplomatic  channels,  we  have 
trlod  to  bring  the  other  side  to  Improve  the 
treatment  of  our  men  held  prisoners  and  to 
undertake  negotiation  of  their  release.  We 
have  asked  other  governmente  to  bring  their 
influence  to  bear,  and  we  have  raised  the  is- 
sue In  the  U.N.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
called  repeatedly  In  the  Paris  Talks  for  hu- 
manitarian treatment  of  captured  Americans, 
pointing  out  that  this  is  a  hvunanlUrian 
matter. 

I  believe  that  because  of  the  growing 
American  and  world  public  opinion  pressure 
on  the  other  side,  some  limited  progress  was 
realized  during  1970.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  prisoners  of  war,  all  but  one  of  them 
in  North  Vietnam,  were  allowed  to  write  to 
their  families  for  the  first  time.  Partial  lists 
of  prisoners  were  released  by  Hanoi  sources. 

The  President's  unprecedented  peace  pro- 
posal of  October  7,  1970.  called  for  both  sides 
to  release  all  prisoners  of  war  immediately 
and  unoonditlonally.  This  Is  an  offer  to  ex- 
change some  ten  prisoners  held  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  every  one  prisoner  held  by 
the  other  side.  Despite  the  problems  such  a 
massive  release  would  raise  for  the  GVN,  Pres- 
ident Thleu  gave  his  full  support  to  this 
proposal.  The  inhumane  reaction  from  the 
other  side  has  been  totally  negative  thus 
far. 

Our  goal,  of  course,  remains  the  return  as 
soon  as  possible  of  all  of  our  men  held  cap- 
tive and  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
those  missing.  Some  men  now  have  been 
held  for  almost  seven  years,  many  for  almost 
six.  The  famUles  of  over  1,100  men  bear  dally 
the  anguish  of  not  knowing  whether  their 
loved  one  is  dead  or  alive. 

Neither  President  Nixon  nor  I  will  consider 
Vletnamlzatlon  to  be  completed  until  the 
Prisoner  of  War  Issue  has  been  resolved. 

As  to  general  prospects  for  negotiations, 
I  must  reiterate  that  the  Information  I  re- 
ceived in  Paris  during  my  recent  trip  gave  me 
no  substantive  reason  to  expect  an  early  ne- 
gotiated peace  settlement.  Nevertheless,  our 
efforts  to  achieve  peace  through  negotiations 
are  continuing,  since  this  Is  the  quickest  way 
to  end  the  killing  and  to  restore  peace  to 
that  troubled  area  of  the  world. 

As  conceived  from  the  beginning,  Vlet- 
namlzatlon is  not  just  an  alternative  to 
negotiated  settlement  but  also  Is  a  comple- 
ment to  and  incentive  for  ongoing  negotia- 
tions. We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  Vletnamlzatlon  on  the  nego- 
tiations. It  may  well  be  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  persisted  in  military  action 
rather  than  negotiation  because  they  be- 
lieved that  a  war-weary  U.S.  would  pull  out 
in  a  disorderly  mannar.  Therefore,  they  were 
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determined  to  stey  In  the  fight,  preserve  thelr 
infrastructure,  avoid  political  compromise, 
and  wait  us  out,  hoping  they  could  then 
prevail.  The  best  chance  to  lead  them  to 
abandon  hope  of  a  military  victory  and  to 
prefer  negotiation  is,  therefore,  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  enemy  that,  even  after  the  U.S. 
has  left,  they  cannot  prevail  mlUtarlly  be- 
cause the  South  Vietnamese  have  the  mili- 
tary ability  and  will  to  resist  aggression. 

PROSPECTS  POB  THE  TXTtXTtX 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  the  less  than 
two  years  since  President  Nixon's  watershed 
decision  to  begin  Vletnamlzatlon.  My  recent 
trip  confirmed  for  me  that  we  are  pursuing 
the  proper  objective  in  supporting  the  goal 
of  self-determination  In  South  Vietnam.  In 
less  than  two  years  the  Nixon  Doctrtne  has 
taken  form.  Major  progress  has  been  made 
in  strengthening  the  RVNAF.  The  non-mili- 
tary dimensions  of  RVN  Belf-determlnation 
are  being  addressed  in  a  progressive  and  pro- 
ductive way. 

Willie  the  bonds  of  partnership  among  the 
Free  World  Southeast  Asia  nations  are  grow- 
ing stronger,  the  direct  U.8.  involvement, 
especially  in  the  form  of  manpower.  Is  dl- 
miaishing — exactly  as  planned. 

But  we  should  not  delude  ourselves.  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done.  The  job  ahead  for 
full  success  of  the  military  aspects  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon remains  a  difficult  one.  The  same 
is  true  for  the  economic  facets  of  Vletnaml- 
zatlon. The  ties  of  partnership  in  the  secu- 
rity field  among  Southeast  Asian  nations  need 
to  be  strengthened  to  make  optimum  use  of 
available  resources.  We  must  continue  to 
focus  on  the  Intimate  relationships  among 
the  military,  economic,  political  and  diplo- 
matic facets  of  the  Indochina  situation  as 
we  press  ceaselessly  toward  an  end  of  Amer- 
ican Involvement  in  the  war. 

Iri  summary,  as  I  told  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  27  January  1971,  in 
reporting  on  my  recent  trtp : 

"Our  objective  for  the  future  is  that  the 
United  States  will  not  need  to  rely  on  its 
own  manpower  to  achieve  the  ctojectlve  of 
self-determination  for  our  frtends  and  allies 
in  Asia,  and  to  thwart  Oommunist  aggression 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Under  the  Nixon 
Doctrine,  we  have,  we  will  maintain,  and  we 
will  use  as  necessary  sea  and  air  reeouroca  to 
supplement  the  efforte  and  the  armed  forces 
of  our  friends  and  allies  who  are  determined 
to  resist  aggression,  as  the  Cambodians  are 
valiantly  trying  to  do. 

"...  most  of  the  leaders  of  Asian  nations 
with  whom  I  and  members  of  my  group 
talked,  share  this  determination.  They  told 
us  that  with  U.8.  matertal  assistance,  such 
as  that  recently  voted  overwhelmingly  by 
Congress  for  Oambodla,  they  want  to  do  the 
defense  job  themselves  to  the  m^TiTn^mi  ex- 
tent possible.  I  was  heartened  by  their  en- 
thusiastic acceptance  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
in  action,  and  I  would  simply  say  at  this  time 
that  it  is  this  ^irtt  and  determination  on 
the  part  of  our  frtends  and  allies  that  will 
form  a  crucial  foundation  of  our  Strategy  of 
RealUtic  Deterrence  for  the  1970's." 

C.   TCtTAL  rOBCE  PLANNING  AND  INTXKNATIONAL 
SBCT7RITT    ASSISTANCE 

The  challenging  objectives  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrtne  can  be  achieved  as  I  reported  to 
the  Congress  last  year,  only  if  we  and  our 
allies  both  contribute  to  their  achievement. 

Each  nation  must  do  Its  share  to  contrib- 
ute what  it  can  appropriately  provide:  man- 
power from  many  of  our  allies;  technology, 
matertal,  specialized  skills  from  the  United 
Stotes.  By  funUshing  the  matertel  and  re- 
lated training  support  essential  to  develop 
and  maintain  such  forces,  the  International 
Security  Assistance  Program  serves  as  a  key 
Instrument  of  the  Nixon  Doctrtne.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  aecurtty  assistance  as- 
sumes new  importance  for  inlUatives  in  the 
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area  of  national  secxirlty  and  foreign  policy, 
through  which  the  Administration  s«elu  to 
reduce  both  the  total  cost  of  an  adequate  de- 
fense posture  and  our  overseas  Involvement. 

Many  willing  and  potentially  helpful 
friends  and  allies  simply  do  not  have  the 
resources  or  technical  capabilities  to  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  their  own  defense. 
Unless  we  help  them,  the  basic  policy  of 
diminishing  the  need  for  direct  U.S.  military 
Involvement,  without  impairing  Free  World 
security,  cannot  be  successful. 

The  better  equipped  our  friends  and  allies 
are  to  provide  for  their  own  security,  the 
more  firm  will  be  our  own  security.  This  is  so 
because  the  probability  oi  war  and  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  war  will  be  lowered. 

An  effective  security  assistance  program 
can  allow  an  increasing  replacement  of  U.S. 
forces — particularly  ground  combat  forces — 
with  local  forces.  A  vigoroxis  and  successful 
security  assistance  program  can  also  help 
achieve  a  period  of  more  meaningful  nego- 
tiations and  a  leas  dangerous  world  environ- 
ment as  part  of  the  program  to  attain  our 
objectives:  lasting  peace  and  expanding  free- 
dom— that  is  our  hope  and  that  is  our  goal. 

D.   NEW   INrriATIVlS   TO   SUPPORT  A   STRATKOY   OV 
REALISTIC   DETKRBENCX 

The  strategy  of  Kealistic  Deterrence  calls 
for  new  initiatives  and  new  concepts  to  com- 
plement Total  Force  planning.  Some  of  these 
initiatives  will  fall  in  areas  where  the  U.S. 
bears  the  primary  responsibility,  while  others 
will  stem  from  closer  integration  of  our  plan- 
ning with  that  of  our  friends  and  allies. 
Some  may  more  properly  be  called  new  direc- 
tions or  redirections  of  effort,  rather  than 
initiatives.  Regardless  of  what  they  may  be 
called,  we  believe  they  are  necessary — to 
modernize  our  forces,  reshape  them,  to  fu- 
ture environments,  and  to  provide  for  our 
security. 

U.S.  Force  Planning  Initiatives 

The  Free  World  relies  on  UJ3.  strategic 
forces  as  the  cornerstone  of  Its  deterrent. 
As  President  Nixon  has  stated,  our  strategic 
force  policy  is  one  of  sufficiency.  In  addition 
to  our  diplomatic  initiative  in  SALT,  we 
beUeve  that  it  Is  appropriate  to  e]g>lore  a 
range  of  new  concepts  for  future  strategic 
force  planning.  Depending  on  progress  in 
SALT  or  the  growth  in  the  mlUtary  threat, 
particularly  from  the  Soviet  Union,  we  may 
or  may  not  need  to  implement  some  of  these 
concepts.  But  I  beUeve  it  Is  only  prudent 
that  they  be  examined  now.  I  will  discuss 
key  examples  of  force  planning  in  Cht4>ter 
IV  of  this  section  of  the  Defense  Report. 

Another  difBcult  area  in  planning  our 
forces  for  the  future  is  the  range  of  poten- 
tial crisis  situations  which  may  require  po- 
Bltioning  of  general  purpose  forces.  In  the 
past,  these  forces  have  been  designed  pri- 
marily for  sophisticated  conventional  the- 
ater warfare,  although  provisions  were  in- 
cluded for  minor  contingency  and  limited 
war  conflict  situations.  We  are  investigating 
possible  modifications  to  selected  portions  of 
our  existing  forces,  both  to  enhance  overall 
capabilities  and  to  improve  the  responsive- 
ness of  our  forces. 

One  major  step  we  have  taken  is  our  new 
policy  with  respect  to  Reserve  Forces.  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Ouard  and  Reserve,  in- 
stead of  draftees,  will  be  the  initial  and  pri- 
mary source  for  augmentation  of  the  active 
forces  in  any  future  emergency  requiring  a 
rapid  and  substantial  e3q>ansion  of  the  ac- 
tive forces. 

Lower  sustaining  costs  of  non-active  duty 
forces,  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  main- 
taining large  active  duty  forces,  make  pos- 
sible a  greater  flexibility  in  planning  the  To- 
tal Force  structure.  This  lower  cost  of  non- 
active  forces  allows  more  force  unite  to  be 
provided  for  the  same  cost  as  an  all-active 
force  structure,  or  the  same  number  of  force 
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units  to  be  maintained  for  lesser  cost.  How- 
ever, It  also  requires  that  the  capability  and 
mobilieatlon  readiness  of  Guard  and  Reserve- 
units  be  promptly  and  effectively  enhanced. 
We  are  taking  steps  to  do  so  as  I  will  elabor- 
ate later  in  this  report. 

Other  instances  of  more  efficient  use  of 
existing  forces  are  being  pursued  by  the  Serv- 
ices. For  example,  the  Army  is  planning  to 
form  and  test  a  tri-capablllty  (TRICAP) 
division  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  with  an  armor, 
an  airmobile,  and  an  air  cavalry  combat 
brigade — to  facilitate  incorporation  of  these 
separate  capabilities  Into  one  division.  The 
Navy  Intends  this  year  to  test  a  "CV  con- 
cept" for  a  dual  ASW  and  attack  aircraft 
capability  aboard  our  carriers,  while  retain- 
ing the  ability  to  operate  either  in  a  full 
ASW  or  a  full  strike  mode  as  appropriate 
to  the  circumstances.  This  concept  could  in- 
crease significantly  carrier-operating  flexibil- 
ity. The  Air  Force  is  proceeding  with  pro- 
curement of  air-transportable  "bare  base" 
support  sets  to  enhance  their  capability  for 
rapid  deployment  of  tactical  air  forces  to 
austere  bases. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  modifications 
to  existing  U.S.  forces  we  are  considering  or 
implementing.  Others  are  discussed  In  later 
sections,  and  will  be  amplified  by  the  Serv- 
ices In  their  reports  to  Congress.  We  intend 
to  continue  examining  and  evaluating  such 
programs,  and  the  lasoclated  organizational 
structure  for  our  military  forces,  with  an 
objective  of  Improving  force  capabilities, 
readiness,  and  responsiveness  for  the  fu- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  we  Intend  to  pursue 
other  new  initiatives,  both  in  the  area  of 
technology,  and  in  planning  with  our  allies. 
U.S.  Technology  Base  and  Technological 

Initiatives 
An  adequate  research  and  development,  or 
technologlcttl  effort  remains  a  most  crucial 
element  of  our  overall  defense  program.  In 
addressing  technological  requirements,  it  is 
Important  to  distinguish  between  force 
levels,  which  basically  establish  the  overall 
size  of  the  annual  defense  budget,  and  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  force,  which 
is  decided  for  future  years  by  current  RDT&E 
expenditures. 

If  It  becomes  necessary,  we  can  mobilize 
the  manpower  and  production  potential  of 
this  country  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  Everyone  must  understand  that  we 
cannot  similarly  Improve  overnight  our  tech- 
nological base.  This  technological  capability 
will  only  be  available  when  needed  if  it  is 
maintained,  encouraged,  and  appreciated 
now  as  an  essential  national  asset.  Recent 
reductions  in  technological  areas  already 
have  seriously  affected  our  ability  to  sustain 
essential   technological    leadership. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  provide  for  our  security  with  a 
constant  or  falling  level  of  U.S.  R&D  effort 
in  the  face  of  the  expanding  military  re- 
search and  development  effort  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Soviet  Union,  an  effort  I  will 
discuss  In  the  next  section.  I  do  not  know 
at  this  time  what  levels  of  research  we  will 
require  by  1976  or  by  1980;  they  will  depend 
on  what  course  the  Soviets  choose  to  follow. 
But  I  do  know  that  for  FY  1972  we  must 
Increase  our  technological  effort,  particularly 
as  we  reduce  the  slae  of  our  active  military 
force. 

More  specifically,  there  are  a  number  of 
areas  In  which  we  feel  we  must  now  move 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  past.  In  each  of 
these  areas  we  are  requesting  increases  in 
funding  for  FY  1972,  and  In  several  cases  we 
are  already  requesting  the  use  of  emergency 
funds  and  reprogramming  authority  to  ac- 
celerate effort  in  the  remaining  months  of 
FY  1971. 

Before  highlighting  these  requests  for  an 
extra  technological  effort  in  FY  1972.  it  would 
be  u.9eful  to  examine  why  it  Is  that  with  our 
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current  lower  force  and  equipment  levels  we 
have  chosen  to  Increase  ovir  R&D  effort  in 
FY  1972  by  some  12%  over  FY  1971.  There  are 
six  major  reasons  for  this  increase: 

1.  To  avoid  the  loss  of  technical  supe- 
riority to  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  To  reduce  the  number  of  instances — such 
as  SPUTNIK  in  1957— that  we  coxild  expect 
to  be  surprised  technologically  by  the  Soviet 
Union  In  the  next  few  years. 

3.  To  create  and  maintain  additional  flexi- 
bility In  our  strategic  deterrent  forces. 

4.  To  evolve  the  concepts  and  weapons 
necessary  to  preserve  and  enhance  our  ability 
to  control  the  seas. 

5.  To  Improve  the  ability  of  our  land  and 
air  forces  to  cope  with  rapidly  Improving 
Soviet  forces. 

6.  To  develop  simpler  and  less  expensive 
weapons  to  assist  our  allies  and  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  own  capabilities. 

Maintaining  technological  leadership  is 
also  Important  because  It  will  enable  us  to 
anticipate  an  opponent's  developments  from 
fragmentary  Intelligence  and  may  help  to 
design  a  prompt  counter  to  these  develop- 
ments. And,  of  course,  technological  leader- 
ship is  essential  for  a  rapid  response  to  un- 
expected operational  requirements. 

We  recognize  that  these  factors,  even  when 
considered  together  cannot  enable  us  to 
determine  the  precise  size  of  the  R&D  pro- 
gram required  or  this  country's  defense 
needs.  But  without  a  strong  technology  base, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  recognize  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  new  developments.  Clearly,  the 
objective  of  maintaining  oni  technological 
leadership  requires  more  than  a  minimum 
sustaining  effort.  Such  an  effort  would,  in 
fact,  guarantee  a  loss  of  technological  lead- 
ership. 

Last  fall,  we  conducted  an  intensive  review 
of  existing  programs,  management,  and  po- 
tential developments  which  might  be  pur- 
sued in  the  area  of  technology.  From  this 
review,  we  concluded  that  besides  shifting 
emphasis  on  certain  ongoing  programs,  we 
needed  to  embark  on  a  path  that  would 
provide  an  array  of  new  initiatives  in  our 
development  efforts  which  could  lead  to  new 
capabilities  in  our  military  programs. 

I  will  mention  some  of  the  programs  which 
we  have  developed  or  are  developing.  They 
will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
Dr.  John  S.  Foster.  Jr.,  and  other  witnesses 
when  they  appear  before  the  Committee 
Programs  contained  in  the  FY  1972  Defense 
Budget  include  Initiatives  in  all  major  mis- 
sion categories.  We  have  identified  and  are 
requesting  approximately  $300  million  In  the 
FY  1972  Budget  for  research  and  develop- 
ment to  pursue  these  other  "initiative"  pro- 
grams which  could  provide  us  with  improved 
capabilities  in  the  future.  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  we  have  made  no  commitment  to 
production  of  specific  systems,  but  we  feel 
it  is  essential  to  expand  our  on-going  research 
and  development  effort  in  this  way  to  pre- 
serve and  expand  our  flexibility  for  future 
production  should  such  systems  be  needed. 

In  the  strategic  area,  we  are  exploring 
several  concepts  which  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  chapter. 

In  our  ability  to  control  the  seas  and 
project  our  forces  abroad,  we  are: 

Pursuing  a  broad  program  in  the  area  of 
ocean  surveillance  using  manned  aircraft, 
and  surface  and  underwater  sensor  systems. 

Improving  the  communication  capability 
of  our  fleet  by  means  of  satellites  and  under- 
water sound  communication  systems. 

Accelerating  the  development  of  surface  to 
surface  missile  capability  for  our  ships. 

Investigating  possible  V/8TOL  aircraft 
conflguratlons  and  missions  applicable  to  the 
air  capable  ship  (ACS)  now  in  the  concep- 
tual stage  of  planning. 

Accelerating  development  of  very  high 
speed  ship  capabilities  by  proceeding  with 
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bydrofoil  craft  of  Increased  size  and  speed 
(or  use  as  missile  attack  ships,  and  by  com- 
mencing model  testing  and  design  competi- 
tion for  a  multi-ton  experimental  R&D  Sur- 
face Effect  Ship. 

In  the  area  of  land  warfare,  we  are:  In- 
creasing our  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
Individual  soldier  in  an  effort  to  make  him 
iBore  effective,  more  mobile,  and  less  vul- 
uerable  to  both  ground  and  air  attack  when 
operating   In    varied   environments. 

Developing  more  accurate  missiles  and 
artillery  to  support  our  tactical  forces. 

Proceeding  to  develop  less  vulnerable  heli- 
copters with  better  surveillance  capability. 

Increasing  ovu-  efforts  in  the  area  of  sup- 
pression of  anti-aircraft  fire  and  surface  to 
sir  missile  defenses. 

Improving  the  accuracy  and  stand-off  ca- 
psbllity  of  aerial  delivered  munitions. 

Increasing  our  efforts  to  provide  our  forces 
with  the  capability  to  locate  and  Identify  a 
wide  range  of  hostile  radar  targets  with  suCQ- 
elent  contidence  to  attack  and  destroy  them 
irlthout  subjecting  our  aircraft  to  the  dan- 
gers Inherent  in  visual  target  Identification. 

Force  Planning  With  Our  Allies 

The  concept  of  force  planning  with  our 
allies  Is  not  new;  it  is  our  objective  to  re- 
vitalize and  improve  this  important  military 
contribution  to  Free  World  security. 

In  NATO  planning  the  United  States  must 
fully  and  effectively  pursue  detailed  and  in- 
tegrated long-range  planning  and  actions — 
including  research  and  development,  pro- 
curement, training  and  operations — that  are 
appropriate  for  a  total -NATO  force.  Our  re- 
cent efforts  represent  major  steps  In  the 
direction  of  making  sure  that  NATO  forces 
indeed  do  constitute  a  realistic  deterrent  to 
Warsaw  Pact  aggression. 

The  NATO  Ministerial  meetings  In  Brussels 
last  December  were  the  most  meaningful 
NATO  conferences  that  I  have  attended, 
either  as  a  Congressman  or  as  Secretary  of 
Defense.  They  evidenced  a  new  spirit  in 
NATO — one  In  which  our  Allies  fully  recog- 
nized the  existing  realities  and  resolved  on 
their  own  to  take  more  of  the  defense  burden 
upon  their  own  shoulders. 

I  believe  that  three  items  of  particular 
significance  emerged  from  these  meetings. 
First,  the  Ministers  approved  the  NATO 
AD-70  Study  accomplished  over  the  preced- 
ing six  months.  It  highlighted  the  need  for 
more  conventional  deterrence  and  pointed 
out  specific  Inadequacies  in  existing  NATO 
capabilities.  There  was  a  unanimous  feeling 
that  more  must  be  done  in  the  conventional 
field  and  that  modern  and  sufficient  NATO 
tactical  and  strategic  capabilities  must  be 
maintained. 

A  second  Important  area  was  that  of 
detente.  While  my  fellow  Ministers  reaffirmed 
the  importance  they  attached  to  Mutual  and 
Balanced  Force  Reductions,  they  noted  that 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  not  directly 
responded  to  past  evidence  of  NATO  Interest 
for  such  reductions.  Consequently,  my  col- 
leagues understandably  did  not  go  beyond 
the  previous  Rome  communique  in  their 
treatment  of  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions. 

A  third  Important  area,  that  of  burden 
sharing,  set  precedents  which  constitute  a 
significant  first  step  toward  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  NATO  defense  burden.  Ten 
European  nations  agreed  among  themselves 
to  provide  almost  a  billion  dollars  of  addi- 
tional expenditures  over  the  next  five  years, 
divided  about  equally  between  Improvements 
to  their  own  forces  and  contributions  to  an 
additional  infrastructure  program  for  better 
eommunlcatlons  and  aircraft  shelters.  This 
1»  the  most  tangible  evidence  yet  of  Euro- 
pean recognition  that  Europe  must  do  more 
In  Its  own  behalf,  and  is  also  the  first  purely 
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European  endeavor  of  such  importance  in 
which  the  U.S.  has  played  no  direct  role. 
It  is  the  first  Important  common  move  to- 
ward force  Improvement  In  the  last  10-12 
years.  This  demonstration  of  E^uropean 
awareness  of  the  strategic,  fiscal,  manpower, 
and  political  realities  and  their  determina- 
tion to  face  them  Is  good  for  both  Europe  and 
ourselves. 

We  are  continuing  our  studies  and  plan- 
ning to  integrate  more  closely  all  the 
resources  available  within  NATO,  to  Improve 
our  procedures  for  management  and  mobili- 
zation, and  thereby  enhance  NATO's  capa- 
bilities. 

Other  examples  of  closer  cooperation  in- 
clude the  modernization  program  for  Korean 
armed  forces,  and  of  course,  the  entire 
Vietnamlzatlon  program. 

But  there  are  additional  steps  we  are  tak- 
ing or  planning  to  improve  both  our  own 
and  allied  capabilities.  One  area  involves  a 
more  cooperative  R&D  effort.  The  Services 
have  a  number  of  bilateral  and  NATO  co- 
operative R&D  programs  underway  with 
our  allies,  although  the  amount  of  funds  is 
small.  We  are  planning  to  test  and  evaluate 
some  foreign  weapon  systems  for  f>oeslble 
adoption  during  this  fiscal  year,  and  plan 
to  do  even  more  in  this  area  in  FY  1972.  In 
taking  these  steps,  we  desire  to  eliminate 
any  uimecessary  duplication  in  weapons 
systems  reeearch  and  development  activity. 
To  the  degree  that  such  duplication  can  be 
reduced,  our  overall  force  capabilities  can 
be  improved  at  lower  cost. 

Although  this  plan  is  not  without  disad- 
vantages, it  has  been  carefully  weighed.  We 
believe  that  it  is  in  our  mutual  interest  to 
proceed   along   these   lines   with   our  allies. 

Similarly,  we  believe  that  our  R&D  pro- 
gram has  a  definite  role  to  play  in  imple- 
menting the  Nixon  Doctrine.  Suitable  mili- 
tary assistance  to  our  allies  is  frequently 
limited  both  by  the  items  hi  the  U.S.  in- 
ventory, which  may  not  necessarily  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  situation  at  hand  and,  in 
some  Mses.  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
technical  and  economic  problems  facing 
these  countries.  There  are  several  areas  where 
appropriate  effort  can  help  insiue  that  suit- 
able equipment  or  assistance  commensurate 
with  allied  capabilities  Is  provided. 

At  the  present  time,  the  International 
Fighter,  for  which  we  have  Included  9128 
million  In  the  FY  1972  budget,  is  the  only 
major  development  project  specifically  ori- 
ented toward  support  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 
However,  there  are  several  smaller  R&D 
efforts  underway.  One  is  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  (ARPA)  program  of 
"tailored  equipment"  for  less  developed  al- 
lies. This  program  will  develop  and/or  test 
and  evaluate  a  broad  variety  of  more  simple, 
less  expensive  and  more  maintainable  equip- 
ments to  meet  the  needs  of  these  allies.  Ex- 
amples being  considered  are  light  attack  air- 
craft, fast  patrol  boats,  ambush  protection 
for  vehicles  and  low  maintenance  small  arms. 

Since  these  types  of  problems  often  fall 
outside  normal  Service  responsibilities,  we 
plan  to  have  ABPA  task  the  Services  to  per- 
form speclflc,  pertinent  tasks  using  ARPA 
funds.  In  certain  Instances,  the  Services 
would  be  free  to  undertake  projects  on  their 
own  initiative.  It  is  expected  that  this  ar- 
rangement will  remove  such  efforts  from 
funding  competition  with  regular  Service 
programs,  yet  retain  Service  flexibility  to  sup- 
port important  programs  which  might  have 
multiple  applications.  We  intend  to  start 
this  effort  on  a  modest  basis  In  FY  1972. 

This  new  program  will  consolidate  and 
expand  on  current  projects  to  Include  those 
supporting  our  most  important  allies.  Our 
goal  Is  to  provide  equipment  to  reduce  de- 
pendence upon  U.S.  forces,  select  equipment 
which  offers  an  optimized  military  capabil- 
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Ity  for  the  funds  available,  and  provide  op- 
tions for  more  sophisticated  U.S.  general  pur- 
pose equipment  as  appropriate  and  com- 
mensurate with  the  capabilities  of  a  friend 
or  ally. 


HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT  HAS  NOT 
DETERRED  JOBS  FOR  BRECKIN- 
RIDGE JOB  CORPS  CENTER 
TRAINEES 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1971 

Ml-.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
tight  economic  conditions  and  high  un- 
emplojonent  rates  affect  us  all.  but  they 
seem  to  place  additional  hardships  upon 
the  Nation's  disadvantaged.  Often  un- 
skilled and  untrained  for  employment, 
they  are  pushed  further  and  further 
down  the  economic  ladder. 

Their  economic  burdens  are  great,  but 
often  the  psychological  pressures  are 
greater,  especially  for  the  young  among 
the  poor. 

Without  a  job — or  a  chance  to  be 
trained  for  one — these  young  people  look 
to  a  bleak  tomorrow. 

Fortunately,  business  and  industry 
have  begun  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the 
poor  for  training  and  Jobs.  One  company 
which  has  been  a  leader  in  this  area  is 
Graflex,  a  division  of  Singer  Co.,  located 
in  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Graflex  is  the  contractor  of  the  Breck- 
inridge Job  Corps  Center  in  Breckin- 
ridge, Ky.  The  center  was  established  in 
1965.  Since  Graflex  assumed  the  contrac- 
torship  in  1966,  more  than  4,000  disad- 
vantaged youths  have  completed  the 
training  program. 

In  graduation  ceremonies  at  the  center 
recently,  Hobard  Butler,  Job  Corps  offi- 
cial cited  the  Breckinridge  center  as  an 
example  of  what  such  training  programs 
can  do.  He  said  that  Job  Corps  graduates 
are  better  qualified  to  hold  jobs  than 
ordinary  high  school  graduates  because 
of  specialized  training  given  to  them  in 
how  to  obtain  and  hold  jobs. 

During  the  ceremonies,  90  trainees 
were  graduated.  About  40  percent  also 
obtained  a  general  education  diploma, 
equivalent  to  a  high  school  diploma. 

The  cost  of  training  one  of  these  grad- 
uates during  the  average  9.4-month  pe- 
riod was  approximately  $3,700  and  the 
cost  and  effort  appear  to  be  paying  off. 
Many  past  graduates  hold  well-paying 
jobs.  Almost  100  percent  of  the  90 
trainees  in  last  month's  graduating  class 
have  been  placed  in  jobs — this  despite 
the  economic  conditions  which  prevail 
today. 

The  inspiration  for  Graflex,  Singer,  to 
assume  the  contractorship  of  Breckin- 
ridge came  from  Gaylord  C.  Whi taker, 
chairman  of  the  board,  of  Graflex.  His 
enthusiasm,  interest  and  dedication  and 
that  of  his  staff  have  helped  to  make  the 
Job  Corps  center  the  success  It  is. 

A  recognition  of  the  Breckinridge  Job 
Corps  center  appeared  in  the  article. 
"Panel  Discusses  Industry's  Hiring  of 
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Disadvantaged  Youth,"  in  the  Evansvllle, 
Ind.,  Courier,  November  13, 1970. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House,  not  only  be- 
cause it  cites  the  outstanding  work  being 
done  at  the  center  but  also  because  it  dis- 
cusses the  roles  of  management  and 
imion  in  hiring  as  well  as  training  the 
disadvantaged. 

We  turn  to  such  forward-looking  com- 
panies as  Oraflex,  which,  working  with 
Federal  agencies,  help  alleviate  the  job 
plight — so  closely  tied  to  the  economic 
plight — of  the  disadvantaged. 

The  Courier  article  follows: 

Panxl  Discxtssis  Indi7stbt's  Hisimo  or 
Disadvantaged    Touth 

MoBCAMiixLD,  Kt. — A  firm's  commitment 
to  hire  disadvantaged  youths  for  industrial 
Jobs  has  to  be  an  all  or  nothing  decision, 
Wayne  Collins,  an  equal  opportiinlty  special- 
ist for  BucjTua-Erle,  said  here  Thursday. 

Collins,  speaking  as  a  member  of  the 
three-man  panel  during  Business  and  In- 
dustry Days  at  the  Breckinridge  Job  Corps 
Center,  emphasized  that  concept,  "Manage- 
ment must  take  steps  to  hire  disadvantaged 
workers  only  after  everyone  In  the  firm  from 
president  to  co-workers  are  sold  on  the  Idea. 
Halfway  measures  In  approaching  the  prob- 
lem can  only  lead  to  failure." 

Collins,  co-ordlnator  for  the  affirmative 
action  program  for  equal  employment  op- 
portunity for  the  EvansvUle  firm,  presented 
la  detail  some  of  the  special  requirements 
that  must  be  extended  to  the  disadvantaged 
by  employers,  ranging  from  a  "willingness  to 
make  salary  advances  so  he  can  afford  to 
eat  and  get  to  work  before  the  first  pay 
check  Is  due"  to  "monthly  orientation  ses- 
sions to  acquaint  him  with  company  rules 
and  his  place  In  the  mainstream  of  the  com- 
pany's operations. 

CMPHASIZX    POTXMTIAI. 

"Emphasize  whenever  possible  his  poten- 
tial for  progressing  within  the  company  as 
he  merits  it,"  said  Collins. 

Joseph  Powell,  fieldman  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Council  Job  Corps  project  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  stressed  the 
Increasing  role  of  unions  in  the  recruitment 
and  placement  of  disadvantaged  persons  in 
industry. 

He  deecribed  the  union  interest  in  Ap- 
palaohia  as  "f<»Taed  originally  to  push  pro- 
grams to  move  the  area  In  a  new  direction" — 
a  direction  he  described  as  from  an  Im- 
poverished existence  toward  a  more  viable 
community. 

"Out  of  this  activity,  there  has  grown  the 
AFL-CIO  InToIvement  in  recnuting  and 
placement  of  disadvantaged  workers,"  he 
said. 

Powell  said  In  a  three-year  period  the 
union  has  provided  11,000  job  slote  for  the 
disadvantaged  of  Appalachla  and  has  filled 
more  than  3,000  of  those  jobs  themselves. 

He  mentioned  that  the  labor  movement  is 
becoming  increasingly  Involved  in  plans  for 
employing  the  disadvantaged,  stressing  union 
Involvement  in  the  social  and  political  aspects 
of  emplojrment  programs. 

TRAINING   PKOGBAUS 

Hobard  Butler,  Washington.  DC,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Job  Corps  placement  division, 
emphasized  the  training  programs  the  train- 
ees are  exposed  to  at  centers  such  as  Breck- 
inridge. 

He  asserted  that  Job  Corps  graduates  are 
better  qiialifled  to  hold  Jobs  than  the  ordi- 
nary high  school  graduate  because  of  spe- 
cialized training  given  to  them  In  how  to 
obtain  and  to  hold  jobs.  He  challenged  indus- 
trial leaders  to  rely  lees  on  diplomas  and  to 
lean   toward   giving  the  disadvantaged  the 
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opportunity  to  prove  themselves  capable  of 
holding  jobs. 

90    TRAINEES    GRADUATE 

In  graduation  ceremonies  foUowing  the 
panel  discussion,  90  trainees  were  graduated 
in  ceremonies  at  the  center.  About  40  per 
cent  of  them  had  also  obtained  a  General 
Education  Diploma,  equivalent  to  a  high 
school  diploma. 

Center  Director  James  Pornear  estimated 
the  cost  of  training  the  graduates  during  an 
average  9.4  month  period  at  $3,750  each. 
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A  SOBERING  REMINDER 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  migra- 
tion of  farm  families  away  from  the 
countryside  continues  to  be  a  very  serious 
matter,  as  Ray  Stougaard  recently  re- 
minded his  editorial  readers  in  the  Fair- 
mont Sentinel,  Fairmont,  Miim.  His 
sobering  reminder  is  one  that  needs  con- 
stantly to  be  borne  in  mind  here  in  the 
Congress  as  we  struggle  to  find  the  proper 
ways  to  bring  new  industry  to  rural 
America  and  as  we  attempt  to  reverse  the 
population  tide  flowing  to  overcrowded 
cities.  I  included  the  entire  editorial  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

Another  Reminder 
(By  Bmj  Stougaard) 

Abandoned  farmhouses,  groves  without 
any  buildings,  or  perhaps  just  a  hand  water 
pump  sticking  up  In  the  middle  of  a  plowed 
field  .  .  .  they  are  the  visible  signs  of  what 
Is  happening  in  The  Sentinel  area. 

Exactly  what  is  happening  was  spelled  out 
In  a  state  report  on  the  loss  of  farms  in  five 
Mlnneeota  counties  in  this  area  over  the  past 
10  years. 

Some  2,100  farms  are  no  more.  The  land 
has  been  ab8orl>ed  by  other  farms  and  the 
families  who  once  made  their  livelihood  in 
farming  are  gone. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  the  loss  of 
farms  and  their  families  (at  3  plus  per  fam- 
Uy)  account  for  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
total  pqpulatton  I>st  (9,600)  in  the  area 
since  1960. 

The  rate  of  farms  loet  is  three  times  greater 
than  the  state  average  which  is  understand- 
able because  farming  is  our  business.  In 
other  parts  of  the  state,  such  as  in  the  north 
woods  country,  it  is  not. 

The  sobering  aspect  of  all  this  is  that  the 
loss  of  farms  continues  at  the  same  rate  as 
It  has  in  the  past  10  years. 

This  again  re-enforces  the  necessity  of 
creating  more  jobs  in  town  for  our  farming 
people  as  they  leave  the  land. 

Nothing  new  about  that  but  we  must 
never  let  ourselves  forget  that  our  future 
lies  in  Industrial  development  if  we  are  to 
survive. 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  BE  "KXPECTINO" 

Of  all  the  many  reasons  why  rural  liv- 
ing is  tops,  John  Weber,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Murray  County  Herald,  Slayton, 
Minn.,  has  added  yet  another:  It  is  a 
good  place  to  be  "expecting."  I  include 
his  entire  editorial  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks : 

A  OooD  Place  To  Be  "Expecting" — 

Rural  Minnesota  in  general  and  Murray 
county  In  particular  seems  to  be  a  good  place 


to  live  if  you  are  expecting  an  addition  to  the 
family  and  don't  particularly  desire  going 
broke  financially  in  the  process.  This  is  the 
conclusion  one  would  reach  after  reading  a 
feature  story  on  the  cost  of  a  baby  in  Sun- 
day's Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Total  costs  to  the  parents  of  a  newborn 
child,  of  course,  are  very  difficult  to  compute. 
The  Tribune,  however,  did  an  excellent  Job 
and  also  took  a  lot  of  intangibles,  such  as 
gifts,  into  consideration.  But  no  matter  how 
you  cut  it,  the  expense  of  parenthood  in  the 
metropolitan  area  is  astronomical  In  com- 
parison to  what  it  is  today  at,  for  example, 
Murray  County  Memorial  Hospital  while  us- 
ing local  physicians. 

As  cloee  as  we  could  figure  it,  hospitaltzs- 
tlon  charges  in  our  area  are  about  half  of 
what  it  would  cost  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
Physicians  charges.  Judging  from  the  figures 
we  were  able  to  compile,  are  even  lower  on  a 
percentage  basis.  According  to  the  breakdown 
in  the  Tribune,  the  basic  fee  for  delivery 
of  a  baby  in  the  city  tilts  $326.00.  Here,  the 
delivery  charge  is  about  $60.00.  Prenatal  care 
here  hits  an  estimated  $30.00,  bringing  the 
total  charge  for  the  physician  to  about  $90.00. 

A  circumcision,  in  the  Tribune's  example 
case,  ran  $25.00  with  an  added  set-up  charge 
of  $22.50.  Here  the  whole  procedure  would  go 
about  $16.00-$10.00  medical  and  $6.00  set- 
up. Clothing,  bedding  and  other  miscellane- 
ous exp>en6es  we  assume  would  be  only  slight- 
ly higher  in  the  metro  area. 

The  study  seemed  to  indicate  that  medical 
expenses  in  the  metropolitan  areas  are  in- 
creasing at  a  faster  rate  than  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  cost  of  living.  Undoubtedly  they 
are  also  up  In  the  country — ^but  not  at  a  rate 
that  even  compares  with  the  dty.  Doctors 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  in  our  judgment, 
are  in  the  process  of  asking  for  further  in- 
roads by  proponents  of  socialized  medicine. 
In  the  countryside,  rates  are  substantially 
lower  and  the  medics  still  manage  to  live 
quite  comfortably. 

We  arent  as  well  acquainted  in  the  rural 
communities  of  the  state,  hut  it  appears  that 
expectant  parents  can  get  the  job  done  much 
more  economically  here — and  still  get  the 
same  fine,  professional  attention  that  they 
would  expect  in  the  highly  populated  areas. 

MINNESOTA    EDITOR   PLUGS   REVENUE -SHARINC 

Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  Kuechenmels- 
ter,  publisher  of  the  Wells  Mirror,  Wells, 
Minn.,  has  written  a  strong  editorial  en- 
dorsing President  Nixon's  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal.  It  reflects  the  views  of  a 
number  of  citizens  in  our  State,  and  I 
insert  Mr.  Kuechenmeister's  editorial  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  congressional  colleagues: 
PXDEBAL  Revenue  Shaking 

One  Of  the  major  Issues  confronting  the 
92nd  Congress  is  federal  revenue  sharing— 
and,  hopefully,  this  might  be  the  year  when 
such  a  program  becomes  a  reality. 

President  Nixon,  in  Ills  State  of  the  Union 
address,  proposed  a  fedaral  revenue  sharing 
plan  calling  for  $5  billion  in  new  and  unre- 
.=itrlcted  fimds  to  be  used  by  state  and  local 
governments  with  no  strings  attached,  and 
$11  biUlon  more  (almost  all  of  it  coming 
from  existing  categorical  aid  programs)  to 
be  used  for  six  broad  purposes — urban  de- 
velopment, rural  development,  education, 
transportation,  Job  training  and  law  en- 
forcement. Within  these  six  categories,  the 
states  and  local  governments  would  tiave 
free  rein  to  spend  the  money  as  they  see  fit. 

Many  other  federal  revenue  sharing  plans 
have  been  prop>oeed.  Moet  call  for  a  sharing 
of  the  revenue  from  federal  Income  taxes 
with  state  and  local  governments,  permitting 
those  governments  to  decide  how  the  money 
will  be  spent,  without  interference  from  the 
federal  government.  But  imtil  the  last  year 
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or  so,  the  idea  has  never  received  really 
serious  consideration. 

Now  revenue  sharing  is  au  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  State  and  local  governments 
must  find  new  sources  of  fiscal  assistance  to 
alleviate  their  financial  distress.  Property 
taxes  have  increased  out  of  all  proportion: 
along  with  state  S8des  and  income  taxes, 
they  can  no  longer  produce  the  revenues 
needed  to  meet  the  expanded  costs  of  state 
and  local  government.  The  federal  income 
tax— with  its  efficiency  of  collection.  Its 
broad  base  covering  all  those  receiving  in- 
come, and  its  automatic  Increase  with  the 
growth  of  the  economy — is  the  greatest 
source  of  revenue  In  the  nation.  Some  of 
that  revenue  must  directly  be  returned  to 
the  state  and  local  governments  which 
shoulder  almoet  all  the  responsibility  for  the 
domestic  affairs  of  this  coimtry. 

Because  of  its  revenue  superiority  and  its 
doling  of  money  to  states,  cities,  counties  and 
school  districts  through  categorical  grants. 
the  federal  government  has  become  steadily 
more  powerful.  A  program  of  federal  reve- 
nue sharing  will  return  some  of  that  power 
to  the  states  and  local  government.  By 
bringing  these  funds  closer  to  home  the  tax- 
payers will  have  a  greater  voice  in  determin- 
ing how  their  money  will  be  spent. 

In  the  last  Congress,  some  59  federal  reve- 
nue sharing  bills  were  introduced,  but  no 
committee  hearings  were  held  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  any  of  them.  This 
congressional  reluctance  to  consider  a  fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  bill  may  very  well  oarry 
over  to  our  present  group  of  lawmakers,  even 
though  a  recent  Gallup  Poll  indicates  77 
percent  of  the  people  favor  such  a  program. 
Relinquishing  of  some  federal  power  to  the 
states  and  local  governments  Is  Implicit  in 
federal  revenue  sharing,  and  this  does  not 
easily  meet  with  congreeslon&l  approval.  The 
absence  of  a  budgetary  surplus  is  another 
reason  why  economy-minded  oongreesmen 
may  oppose  the  program,  as  well  as  a  strong 
politically  motivated  hesitanoe  to  Increase 
inc3me  taxes,  if  necessary. 

But  common  sense  tells  us  that  "no  tax 
Increase"  is  not  one  of  the  alternatives  pre- 
sented to  lawmakers  this  year  either  at  the 
federal  level  or  in  the  state  as  Qovemor  An- 
derson made  clear  in  his  budget  message  last 
week.  Whether  at  the  state  or  federal  level, 
more  fiscal  resources  must  be  found.  And  It 
would  seem  that  federal  revenue  sharing.  Is 
the  most  just  and  favorable  choloe  to  be 
made. 


RUSSELL  FOUGHT  FOR  HIS  IDEA  OP 
VILIFICATION  OF  SOUTHERN  LIFE 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  outstanding  character  and 
natural  leadership  of  the  late  Senator 
Richard  Brevard  Russell,  of  Georgia. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  First  Dis- 
trict newspaper,  the  Darien  News,  re- 
cently expressed  so  well  a  commentary 
on  Senator  Russell's  personal  and  great 
defense  of  the  South  and  I  commend  it  to 
your  attention: 

Russell  Fought  roa  His  Idea  or  Vilhtca- 
TTOM  or  Southern  Lite 

(By  Edward  H.  Sims) 

The  recent  death  of  Richard  RusaeU  of 
Georgia,  dean  of  the  Senate,  should  not  pass 
without  a  commentary  on  bis  effort  in  the 
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Senate  tor  so  many  years — to  defend  the 
South  and  its  way  of  life,  a  South  which  he 
believed  too  often  vilified  by  a  prejudiced 
nation.  He  once  said:  "The  feeling  against 
the  South  has  become  a  national  disgrace." 

What  the  Senator  meemt  was  not  that 
racial  conditions  in  the  South  were  perfect, 
but  that  they  were  as  good  as  in  othw  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  that  the  South  was 
being  used  by  politicians  of  all  sections  as  a 
whipping  boy,  for  votes,  while  much  of  the 
same  way  of  life  was  hypocritically  carried  on 
outside  the  South. 

That  vilification  might  have  been  justified 
in  a  way  by  various  events,  but  not  more  so 
than  for  other  sections,  which  received  no 
such  political  abuse.  The  Senator  also  re- 
sented that  no  Senator  or  statesman  from 
the  South  had  a  chance  to  be  President.  As 
he  saw  it,  prejudice  against  the  South  was 
the  main  reason — prejudice  on  the  racial 
issue,  much  of  which  he  found  hypocritical. 

He  believed  the  two  major  races  got  on  well 
In  the  South,  generally  speaking,  and  that 
there  was  more  genuine  friendship  and  love 
between  them  in  the  South  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  nation,  that  the  two  races  had 
learned  to  live  together. 

He  acknowledged  that  change  was  due, 
that  every  American  is  due  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, education  and  rights  of  every  other. 
But  he  fought  all  his  life  against  measures 
aimed  only  at  the  South,  and  those  which  he 
considered  unconstitutional,  some  ot  which 
he  considered  political  pitches  for  votes.  But 
when  a  law  was  passed  he  asked  all  to  obey  it. 

If  Indeed  Senator  Russell  was  not  com- 
pletely right  in  his  assessment,  It  must  never- 
theless be  said  that  all  of  the  Senate's  recent 
members,  including  Harry  Truman,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  John  Kennedy,  and  Mike  Mansfield, 
etc.  acknowledged  that  he  was  better  in- 
formed on  the  major  Issues  of  the  day,  and 
on  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  than  any  other 
man.  They  conceded  he  wo\ild  have  been 
President  had  he  come  from  a  state  outside 
the  South.  All  described  him  as  a  giant 
among  giants  in  the  Senate. 

This  being  true,  it's  impossible  to  dismiss 
bis  defense  of  the  South  and  Its  way  of  life 
as  having  no  merit  and  no  truth. 

Far  from  being  a  reactionary,  Russell  was 
liberal  in  many  fields.  He  said  once  be  was  a 
liberal  in  bad  times  and  a  oonservative  in 
good  years  and  his  voting  record  substanti- 
ated that  statement. 

This  writer  years  ago  visited  Russell's  ofllce 
almost  dally,  as  a  young  Washington  corre- 
spondent. While  he  was  far  more  important 
In  the  Senate  than  some  of  the  other  Sen- 
ators on  the  daily  call  list,  he  would  almost 
Invariably  make  himself  available  for  ques- 
tioning if  in.  Others  were  often  hard  to  cor- 
ner, and  if  cornered  would  avoid  answers  to 
delicate  questions.  But  Russell  was  a  simple 
and  open  man,  as  his  modest  biography 
showed,  which  only  mentioned  that  he  was 
a  Democrat  from  Winder,  Gebrgla. 


STOPPING    TERRORIST    BOMBINGS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
twice  already  in  the  month  of  March, 
powerful  explosions  have  been  set  off  by 
certain  unknown  individuals  or  orga- 
nizations. On  March  1,  the  west  wing  of 
the  Capitol  was  rocked  by  an  explosion 
causing  an  estimated  $300,000  worth  of 
damage.  Luckily,  however,  no  one  waa 
injured. 
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That  was  not  the  case  yesterday 
though  in  St.  Louis,  when  two  bombs 
exploded  within  15  minutes  of  eswh  other 
in  an  ROTC  building.  The  second  ex- 
plosion injured  14  policemen  and  fire- 
men who  had  come  to  the  scene  to  in- 
vestigate the  first  explosion.  St.  Louis 
police  ofBcials  suspect  that  the  IS  minute 
Interval  was  timed  to  catch  firemen  and 
law  enforcement  ofBcials  investlgrating 
the  first  explosion  with  a  lethal  blast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  kinds  of  incidents 
are  deplorable:  they  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  free  society.  Criminal  bomb- 
ings must  be  stopped  and  must  be 
stopped  soon  before  more  Americans  be- 
come unwitting  victims. 

In  the  last  Congress,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation greatly  strengthening  existing 
Federal  laws  for  the  illegal  use  of  explo- 
sives. In  addition  to  strengthening  exist- 
ing penalties  I  also  proposed  invoking  the 
death  penalty  for  illegal  bombings  re- 
sulting in  innocent  deaths.  I  was  most 
gratified  that  this  proposal,  in  substan- 
tial measure,  is  now  public  law.  And  I 
urge  o£Qcials  in  the  Justice  Department 
to  use  their  new  tools  unhesitantly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perpetrators  of  criminal 
bombings  must  not  be  coddled.  Those 
who  commit  senseless  acts  of  wanton 
destruction  under  the  guise  of  political 
idealism  must  be  dealt  with  and  punished 
for  the  common  criminals  they  are. 


VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  shaken  our  institutions, 
clouded  our  national  goals,  and  divided 
our  people. 

However,  concerning  one  tragic  con- 
sequence of  this  war  there  seems  to  be 
little  disagreement.  The  grief  and  sad- 
ness that  draws  a  family  together  which 
has  one  of  its  members  held  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Vietnam  has  also  drawn  this 
Nation  together  in  outrage  Eind  determi- 
nation to  se*  their  release. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colletigues  the  com- 
mendable efforts  of  over  1,000  students 
at  Farmington  High  School  who,  at  the 
urging  of  their  student  council,  have 
been  drafting  letters  to  be  forwarded 
later  this  month  with  letters  written  by 
other  Cormecticut  teenagers  to  Xuan 
Thy  Thuy,  the  North  Vietnam  Delegate 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Talks. 

The  following  Is  an  article  which  ap- 
peswed  in  the  Hartford  Courant  about 
the  good  works  these  young  people  are 
performing  In  behalf  of  those  unfortu- 
nate Americans  held  prisoner  In  Viet- 
nam: 

TxENAGBRs  Ask  Release  or  POW's 
(By  Anne  Demeusy) 

Farminoton. — l,fi00  men  do  count. 

This  is  the  opening  line  of  a  letter  to  Xuan 
Thuy,  the  North  Vietnam  delegate  of  the 
Paris  Peace  Talks,  referring  to  the  estimated 
number  of  American  Prisoners  of  War  in 
Vietnam. 
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It  Is  written  by  a  Psrmlngton  High  School 
student,  Elaine  Buchardt,  and  Is  typical  of 
letters  being  drafted  this  week  by  the  school's 
more  than  1,000  students. 

The  letters  will  be  bundled  up  later  this 
month  and  sent  to  a  central  mailing  point 
in  Connecticut  to  be  forwarded  with  letters 
written  by  other  Connecticut  teenagers. 

Elaine's  letter  tells  Thuy  that  "even  one 
man  counts."  "This  is  my  plea,  and  I'm  sure 
our  whole  country's  plea,  to  your  country,  to 
release  all  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners. 
You  seem  not  to  care  that  each  prisoner  Is  a 
person.  You  only  care  about  numbers.  It's 
Just  another  little  game  of  war.  If  you  refuse 
to  release  the  sick  and  wounded,  you  can  at 
least  send  us  all  the  names  of  all  the  prison- 
ers so  their  families  will  know  they  are  alive. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  letter- writing  drive  was  launched  by 
the  school's  Student  Council  after  a  visit 
from  a  former  student  attending  a  naval 
academy,  who  urged  the  students  to  write. 

Students  are  gathering  In  groups  In  the 
cafeteria  to  hand  write  the  letters,  and  many 
have  written  up  to  a  half-dozen. 

The  letter  drive  will  close  Friday. 


THE   MOVE   TOWARD   METROPOLI- 
TAN GOVERNMENT  IN  MINNESOTA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  area  Is  making  major 
progress  in  the  coordination  of  social, 
physical,  and  economic  growth  on  an 
area  wide  basis. 

A  unique  agency,  known  as  the  Metro- 
politan Council,  has  been  created  to  help 
guide  the  development  of  this  seven- 
county  metropolitan  region. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  reports  on  the  development 
of  the  Metro  Council  since  Its  establish- 
ment by  the  Minnesota  Legislature  In 
1967: 
MunTEAPOLis  Akea  Council  Is  Emksging  as  a 

PlONKER    IN     STSONG     REGIONAL     GOVERNMEKT 

(By  John  Herbers) 

St.  Paul,  February  6. — Jet  planes  and  wild 
ducks  have  been  competing  for  landing  space 
at  a  lake  near  here,  and  the  ducks  have 
been  winning. 

The  Metropolitan  Council  of  the  Mlnne- 
apolls-St.  Paul  area  has  twice  blocked  plans 
of  the  area's  Airport  Commission  to  biilld  a 
major  new  Jetport  at  Ham  Lake,  20  miles 
north  of  the  Minneapolis  business  district. 
One  of  the  reasons  was  testimony  that  the 
construction  would  do  ecological  damage  to 
the  area,  including  the  disruption  of  a  fly- 
way  for  ducks. 

This  victory  for  conservationists  is  the 
work  of  a  new  level  of  government  that  has 
important  authority  over  the  vast  prolifera- 
tion of  local  governments  In  the  seven-coun- 
try area  of  almost  2  million  people. 

The  Metro  Council,  as  it  is  called,  was 
created  by  the  Minnesota  Legislatiu'e  to  plan 
and  oversee  the  orderly  growth  of  the  area, 
which  contains  320  separate  but  overlapping 
governmental  units,  each  with  taxing  juris- 
diction. 

COORDINATINO  POWKB 

This  Balkanization  of  government  is  typi- 
cal of  metropolitan  areas  across  the  country 
and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  urban 
chaos  and  paralysis  that  characterlBCs  most 
Of  them. 
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The  council,  however,  is  unique  In  that  It 
has  taxing  authority  and  the  power  to  co- 
ordinate the  over-all  social,  physical  and 
economic  development  in  the  3,000-square- 
mlle  area.  When  it  put  bonds  up  for  sale  re- 
cently, the  bond  buyers,  accustomed  to  coun- 
ty and  municipal  governments,  were  some- 
what startled  to  be  dealing  with  a  new  gov- 
ernment entity. 

Nevertheless,  the  council  is  at  the  fore- 
front of  a  national  movement  to  form  coun- 
cils that  sit  over  metropolitan  axeas  on 
growth,  planning  and  coordination.  Most  of 
these  have  very  little  power.  They  are  gen- 
erally voluntary  organizations  composed  of 
elected  members  of  the  local  governments 
covered  by  the  council. 

In  some  cities,  such  as  Indlanap>olis,  Nash- 
ville and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  there  has  been 
consolidation  of  county  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, but  this  has  occurred  rarely  and 
in  comparatively  uncomplicated  geographi- 
cal situations.  Such  mergers  are  expected  to 
become  increasingly  difficult  as  metropolitan 
areas  grow. 

The  Mlnneapoll8-St.  Paul  initiative  was 
intended  to  do  what  was  politically  feasible: 
Give  the  council  authority  over  functions 
that  aSect  the  entire  area — sewage  dis- 
posal and  highways,  for  example — and  leave 
to  the  local  governments  those  ftmctlons  that 
could  better  be  fragmented — such  as  schools 
and  police. 

In  1960,  most  of  the  population  In  this 
metropolitan  area,  as  defined  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  lived  in  the  cities  of  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul.  But  by  1970,  Minneapolis  has 
declined  by  10  percent,  to  432,000;  St.  Paul 
had  declined  by  1.6  percent,  to  309,000.  but 
the  area  outside  the  central  cities  bad  In- 
creased 55  percent,  to  1,064,423. 

FRAGMENTED     AUTHOBITT 

Most  of  the  population,  then,  fell  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  26  Incorporated  cities, 
105  incorporated  villages,  77  Independent 
school  districts,  19  special  service  districts 
and  the  county  governments. 

During  the  decade  of  the  sixties,  a  num- 
ber of  problems  became  acute.  Deterioration 
of  the  central  cities  worsened  as  tax  revenues 
declined;  uncontrolled  sewage  and  solid 
waste  disposal  began  to  pollute  the  waters; 
the  public  transportation  system  was  in- 
adequate, and  land  use  for  both  parks  and 
Industry  was  chaotic. 

The  munlclpalltlee,  which  were  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  the  crisis.  Joined  civic  and 
business  interests  In  pressing  for  a  govern- 
mental Instrument  that  could  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  most  pressing  of  the  area- 
wide  problems. 

In  1967,  the  Legislature  created  the  coun- 
cil and  two  years  later,  after  it  had  geared 
up  for  action,  gave  it  additional  powers.  It 
is  now  engaged  in  several  controversial  en- 
deavors designed  to  bring  order  and  rational 
growth  to  the  a^a. 

The  council  is  composed  of  15  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  chairman  is 
James  L.  Hetland  Jr.,  a  44-year-old  law  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Hetland,  a  liberal  Republican,  presides  over 
sessions  in  a  low-keyed,  scholarly  manner 
and  presents  himself  more  as  a  manager  than 
a  political  leader. 

Other  members,  who  represent  districts 
based  on  population,  are  a  cross-section  of 
the  area's  civic  and  business  leadership. 
Theirs  Is  a  part-time  office,  but  some  of  them 
spend  full  time  at  It,  roaming  their  dis> 
tricts  to  talk  with  constituents. 

One  of  the  powers  of  the  council  is  to 
review  the  plans  of  independent,  single- 
service  agencies  in  the  area  and  suspend 
them  if  It  finds  them  inconsistent  wrlth  its 
plan  for  orderly,  controlled  growth.  This  Is 
what  happened  with  the  plan  for  the  air- 
port, which  the  Metropolitan  Airport  Com- 
mission was  determined  to  establish  at  Ham 
Lake. 
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Efforts  are  now  under  way  to  find  a  new 
site  for  the  airport,  and  the  council  will  have 
the  authority  to  prescribe  the  conditiona 
under  which  it  is  to  be  built. 

The  council  has  independent  taxing 
authority  and  Is  now  levying  seven-tenths  of 
a  mill  tax  on  all  real  property  in  the  area. 
This  produces  more  than  $l-mllllon  a  year 
which,  along  with  Federal  funds,  pays  stasf 
and  other  expenses. 

SEWAGE    CONTROL 

It  has  taken  on  several  new  area-wide 
functions.  For  example,  it  builds  and  con- 
trols, through  subordinate  organizations, 
sewage  treatment  plants  In  the  metropolitan 
area.  Its  bonds  finance  construction. 

"We  don't  try  to  operate  the  system  our- 
selves," said  Mr.  Hetland,  "because  we  don't 
want  to  get  bogged  down  in  operating  detail. 
But  we  keep  budgetary  and  planning 
control." 

The  council  also  has  broad  authority  in 
solid  waste  disposal,  highway  location  and 
regulations,  creation  of  parks,  transit  and  air 
pollution.  It  handles  Federal  antlcrime  funds 
going  to  the  police  and  other  agencies  and 
reviews  all  other  Federal  funds  for  the  area 
to  see  if  the  expenditure  fits  the  council's 
over-all  plan. 

All  zoning  changes  and  comprehensive 
plans  of  towns  and  municipalities  are  re- 
viewed by  the  council,  which  has  the  power 
to  stop  them  for  60  days  and  hold  hearings 
on  them.  At  the  end  of  60  days,  the  city 
Involved  may  put  the  plan  into  effect  if 
public  pressure  has  not  resulted  in  a  change. 

The  council  is  seeking  through  the  Legis- 
lature to  set  up  an  area-wide  housing  board 
to  provide  more  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families.  It  is  seeking  a  method 
to  equalize  the  crazy-quilt  pattern  of  taxes 
In  the  area. 

The  council  was  created  with  the  consent 
of  most  of  the  local  governments  under  its 
Jurisdiction.  Because  of  this.  Its  future  and 
ability  to  acquire  the  full  powers  its  spon- 
sors feel  it  needs  Is  uncertain.  No  one  ex- 
pected It  to  replace  the  multiplicity  of  local 
governments. 

But  what  seems  to  be  evolving  here  is  a 
two-level  form  of  government  recently 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  with  the  Metro  Council 
in  charge  of  such  things  as  the  environment 
and  growth  patterns,  and  the  towns  and 
neighborhoods  running  such  institutions  as 
the  schools  and  social  services  that  profit  by 
decentralization. 


MY  GOD, 


THEY  BOMBED  MY 
CAPITOL 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  News  on  its  front  page  took  a 
personal  view  of  the  bombing  of  the  Cap- 
itol. The  writer  was  Ed  Alley,  a  former 
UPI  reporter  who  covered  the  Hill  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  think  his  reaction— 
"My  God.  They  Bombed  My  Capitol"— 
says  it  very  well  indeed.  I  commend  the 
article  to  my  colleagues: 

Mt  God,  Thet  Bombed  Mt  Capttol 
(By  Ed  Alley) 

I'm  Just  plain  mad.  No,  maybe  hurt  Is  • 
better  word.  They — somebody — something — 
bombed  MY  Capitol.  Not  only  as  an  American 
do  I  have  a  special  fondness — an  unexplaln- 
able  feeling  for— My  Capitol.  It  Is,  also  be- 
cause of  my  closeness  there  over  a  Bp»n  of 
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Qumy  years  that  makes  It  a  real  symbol.  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  never  oeased  to  get 
a  tingle  as  I  ride  into  Washington  and  My 
building  looms  in  view.  I  don't  ever  want  to 
lose  that  tingle.  It  is  something  that's  be- 
tween the  Capitol  and  yours  truly.  It's  spe- 
cial. I  cried — long  and  hard — when  they  told 
me  I  had  to  retire  from  it.  I've  never  gotten 
over  that  void  the  doctor's  decision  caused.  I 
really  don't  want  to.  though.  It's  Just  between 
us — the  Capitol  and  me — yes — something 
special.  And  then  somebody — something 
comes  along  and  tried  to  hurt  my  friend — 
and  they  hurt  me  too. 

Perhaps  President  Nixon  said  It  best  when 
he  called  the  bombing  "a  shocking  act  of  vio- 
lence." Or  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  referring 
to  the  disgrace  as  a  "sacrilege."  I  agree,  too, 
with  President  Nixon's  simple  but  ever-so- 
tnie  statement  that  "the  Capitol  is  a  build- 
ing that  belongs  to  all  Americans  and  sym- 
bf^lzes  a  form  of  government  that  has  pro- 
vided a  means  of  peaceful  change." 

I'm  happy  to  share  MY  buUdlng  with  all 
Americans — as  long  as  they  feel  like  I  do 
about  her.  I've  seen  them  come,  too,  from 
all  stages  of  our  life  here  in  these  United 
States  over  the  years — proud  to  see  her — to 
share  with  her  that  special  meaning  you  can 
only  know  when  you  are  part  of  her.  I  know 
that  feeling  and  I'm  only  sorry  It  didn't  rub 
off  on  the  parties  who  tried  to  hurt  her.  Had 
they  known  the  Capitol  like  I  know  her,  no- 
body would  ever  bomb  her.  They  couldnt — 
for  they'd  be  hurting  themselves.  Just  like 
I  was  hurt  when  I  heard  about  it  In  the  wee 
hours.  Truly  those  stark  words  on  the  radio 
lost  me  a  piece  of  my  heart.  I  Just  couldnt 
help  it.  I  hope,  you,  too,  as  Americans  will 
understand. 


BAN  STRIP  MININQ 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AnVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  West  Virginia  State  Senate 
voted  to  ban  all  strip  mining  in  36  of  the 
State's  55  counties  for  the  next  year. 
The  bill  now  goes  to  the  West  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  where  its  chances  of 
passage  are  considered  to  be  good. 

As  one  who  supports  a  Federal  ban  on 
strip  mining,  I  find  West  Virginia's  ac- 
tion heartening  and  most  welcome. 

West  Virginia's  efforts  to  ban  strip 
mining  have  had  the  solid  support  of 
their  Secretary  of  State,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller rv.  In  a  speech  last  December,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  explained  the  classic  dilem- 
ma facing  his  State : 

West  Virginia  needs  both  Its  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  its  natural  beauty.  State  policy 
should  try  to  preserve  both.  In  this  case, 
however,  I  see  no  way  to  do  that.  I  am  con- 
vinced— reluctantly  but  strongly — that  strip 
mining  of  coal  in  West  Virginia  must  be  pro- 
hibited by  law,  completely  and  forever. 

In  that  statement,  and  a  later  address 
before  the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Rockefeller  talks  frankly 
about  the  pros  and  cons  of  strip  mining, 
and  the  effects  a  total  ban  would  have  on 
the  State. 

West  Virginia  has  taken  a  courageous 
first  step  in  moving  toward  a  partial  ban 
on  the  strip  mining  of  coal.  But  she  needs 
the  support  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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And  Congress  can  now  provide  that  by 
enacting  a  bill,  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Ken  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  to 
ban  the  strip  mining  of  coal  throughout 
the  country. 

I  commend  Mr.  Rockefeller's  speeches 
to  my  colleagues,  and  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  IV 

In  late  summer  I  set  out  to  assess  as  thor- 
oughly and  reasonably  as  possible  the  effects 
of  continued  strip  mining  of  coal  in  West 
Virginia.  My  purpose  was  to  develop  a  posi- 
tion on  strip  mining  for  this  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

I  spent  hundreds  of  hours  making  a  variety 
of  field  trips — by  car,  on  foot,  and  by  hell- 
copter.  I  went  to  strip  mining  operations 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Kanawha  River. 
I  listened  to  the  views  of  operators,  conser- 
vation groups,  unions,  state  government  offi- 
cials. Federal  and  State  reclamation  people. 
Corps  of  Engineer  experts,  water  experts,  and 
soil  experts.  I  read  the  literature,  studied  our 
laws  and  other  states'  laws,  did  research  on 
the  economic  and  job  significance  of  the  in- 
dustry. I  saw  the  new  and  the  old — ^the  bad 
and  the  better. 

I  considered  the  difference  between  the 
northern  coal  industry  and  the  southern; 
the  possibilities  of  reclamation  research:  the 
consequences  of  tightening  the  laws  or  of 
leaving  the  laws  alone,  of  reducing  the  slope 
levels  to  26  or  20  degrees,  and  of  abolishing 
strip  mining  altogether. 

I  saw  the  reclamation  of  operators  who 
care,  and  the  work  of  those  who  don't. 

The  dilemma  is  a  classic  one:  West  Vir- 
ginia needs  both  its  Job  opportunities  and  its 
natural  beauty.  State  policy  should  try  to 
preserve  both.  In  this  case,  howevM,  I  see  no 
way  to  do  that.  I  am  convinced — reluctantly 
but  strongly — that  strip  mining  of  coal  in 
West  Virginia  must  be  prohibited  by  law, 
completely  and  forever.  And  I  will  work  for 
that  statutory  prohibition  in  the  coming 
session  of  the  L^lslature. 

Clearly,  the  industry  has  tried  to  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  since  the  1967  strip-mining  law  They 
have  worked  on  seeding  spoU  baiUcs,  sloping 
benches,  planting,  water  impoundments,  and 
covering  toxic  materials.  I  saw  a  few  opera- 
tors who  had  been  conscientious  and  some- 
what successful.  I  saw  many  more  operations 
that  were  neither  conscientious  nor  suc- 
cessful. 

Even  the  best  efforts  fell  short  of  prevent- 
ing slides,  acid  drainage  and  other  stream 
pollution.  And  I  saw  no  solution  to  the 
most  glaring  problem  of  all — the  hlghwall. 
This  Is  the  fatal  fiaw  of  reclamation.  The 
hlghwall  is  the  signature  of  the  strip  miner. 
Wherever  he  goes,  he  leaves  It  there.  Bleak 
rock  circles,  often  two  or  three  tiered  and 
semi-permanent,  shatters  the  contoured 
beauty  of  our  hills.  The  effect  Is  devastating 
and  humiliating. 

Frankly,  I  think  of  those  highways  as  a 
cancer— spreading  out  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
on  and  on,  into  more  and  more  areas.  Why 
should  Grant,  Raleigh  and  Upshur  Counties, 
for  example,  all  with  ample  strip  coal  re- 
serves and  quiet  scenic  landscapes,  fall  prey 
to  this  cancer? 

Our  state's  natural  beauty  Is  a  great  re- 
source now,  and  will  become  more  so.  But  It 
is  a  fragile  beauty,  highly  personal,  easily 
destroyed,  and  a  beauty  that  depends  on 
space  and  Isolation  and  mood.  In  other 
words,  a  frontier  beauty. 

We  still  have  it,  but  we  are  losing  It.  The 
hlghwall  Is  like  a  knife  slash  through  a 
painting — you  can  patch  it  up,  but  some- 
how it  is  alwajrs  there,  and  the  beauty  and 
mood,  the  closeness,  are  never  the  same 
again. 

The  Industry  says  It  needs  time  to  re- 
search. I  say  it  is  too  late  for  that.  The 
damage  to  large  sections  of  our  state  Is  al- 
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ready  beyond  repair.  Reaearcb,  and  the  time 

for  the  results  of  research  to  become  clear, 
would  take  four  or  five  years. 

There  Is  a  special  urgency  to  act  now. 
The  energy  crisis  has  made  the  demand  for 
coal  so  great  that  the  next  few  years  will 
see  a  fury  of  stripping.  Huge  new  equip- 
ment has  been  developed  to  speeed  the  }ob. 

Too  much  of  West  Virginia  Is  already  a 
tangle  of  ugly  highwalls  and  eroded  spoil- 
banks.  The  damage  Is  grotesque. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Reclamation 
Division,  I  am  convinced  stronger  enforce- 
ment is  not  the  answer. 

Our  enforcement  history  In  West  Virginia 
has  not  been  a  distinguished  one,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  rely  on  an  adequate  change 
o:  pattern  and  budgeting  now.  In  any  event, 
the  Reclamation  Division  will  be  needed  to 
work  on  the  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  at 
presently  unreclaimed  strip-mined  land. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  number 
of  Jobs — ^both  direct  and  indirect — involved 
m  prohibiting  strip  mining.  But  I  might  note 
that  one  reason  stripping  Is  so  profitable  Is 
thet  it  has  a  low  employment  factor  relative 
to  deep  mining.  One  man  stripping  c&n  do 
what  two  or  three  men  can  do  deep  mining. 
Therefore,  if  strip  mining  Is  abolished,  thus 
forcing  an  even  greater  Investment  of  capital 
and  men  Into  deep  mining,  the  employment 
ptcttue  in  West  Virginia  will  soon  ln^rove. 

Even  the  Immediate  labor  Impact  should 
not  be  Insuperable.  Only  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  work  force  In  West  Virginia  is 
engaged  in  stripping.  The  bulk  of  these  men 
a'-e  highly  skilled  electricians,  mechanics,  tjnA 
heaw  equipment  operators  whoee  services 
are  definitely  marketable.  Nearly  all  of  these 
men  wUl  be  able  to  find  good  work.  Servlcee 
and  businesses  dependent  on  atrip  mining 
may  not  be  able  to  adjust  as  well  and  as 
quickly:  Nevertheless,  the  public  Interest 
mtist  assert  itself  at  some  point.  It  rarely  has 
in  West  Virginia. 

It  Is  argned  that  America  faces  an  energy 
crisis  and  that  strip  mining  Is  part  of  West 
Virginia's  obligation  toward  meeting  the  na- 
tional demand  for  ooal.  In  the  first  place, 
stripped  coal  is  only  about  14%  of  our  oosl 
production.  Secondly,  It  Is  coal  mined  at  too 
Ereat  a  cost  to  West  Virginia. 

Neither  America  nor  West  Virginia  wHl  al- 
ways be  able  to  have  it  both  ways — all  the 
energy  they  want  and  all  the  beauty  and 
tranquility  they  want.  It  isnt  often,  par- 
ticularly in  West  Virginia,  that  anything  as 
intangible  and  basic  as  beauty  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  can  stand  their  ground  against 
economic  and  political  Interests.  But  in  this 
case,  the  political  process  mtist  function  In 
t>ehalf  of  this  and  future  generations.  In  or- 
der that  they  mav  have  beauty  and  tran- 
quility. And,  In  the  process,  we  may  give 
encouragement  to  other  states,  such  as  Ken- 
tucky. Ohio  and  Wyoming. 

One  of  the  fallacies  of  our  state's  environ- 
ments:! efforts  became  clear  to  me  as  I  studied 
the  strip  mining  problem — that  oil  and  was 
well  sites  and  deep-mining  sites,  as  well  as 
our  own  stat»»  hlehway  building  efforts,  show 
a  basic  disregard  for  the  responsibility  of 
reclamation.  Some  of  the  worst  highwalls 
and  spollbanks  In  the  state  are  direct  results 
of  our  roswl-bulldlng  program. 

Strip  mining,  however.  Is  the  problem  with 
first  priority.  The  constitutionality  of  a  stat- 
ute prohibiting  strip  mining  may  be  ques- 
tioned, either  in  its  general  scope  or  as  It  ap- 
niies  to  a  particular  landowner  or  operator. 
The  constitutional  Issues  ultimately  may 
mav  have  to  be  decided  by  the  courts.  I'm  not 
a  lawver.  but  to  me  this  is  obvious:  Each  cit- 
izen loses  each  time  any  of  our  hills  is  per- 
manently scarred  and  disfigured  by  strip  min- 
ing. The  loee  diminishes  the  state  as  a  whole; 
stream  pollution  and  sedimentation  are  spe- 
cific losses. 

Most  important,  such  damage  limits  fu- 
ture alternatives  for  our  state.  We  become 
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less  attractive  to  Industry,  to  toiirlsts,  to  re* 
talnlng  our  own  citizens. 

For  all  tbe«e  reasons,  I  will  strongly  sup- 
port legislation  at  this  upcoming  session  to 
end  strip  mining. 

I  would  like  to  see  such  legislation  take 
effect  upon  passage,  but  a  certain  winding- 
down  period — perhaps  six  months — Is  prob- 
ably necessary.  Displaced  workers  must  have 
time  to  And  new  Jobs.  Operators  have  major 
capital  Investments  In  equipment  and  heavy 
machinery.  Power  plants  utilizing  strip  coal 
must  find  other  fuel  supplies. 

In  closing,  I  feel  It  Is  fitting,  and  a  matter 
of  pride,  t&at  Weat  Virginia,  a  state  most 
richly  blessed  by  natural  beauty,  and  a  state 
most  cruelly  devastated  by  strip  mining  op- 
erations, take  the  lead  In  historic  environ- 
mental legislation. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  most  responsible,  the 
most  significant,  and  the  most  generous  con- 
tribution this  60th  Legislature  can  make  to 
all  our  people  Is  to  abolish  strip  mining. 

Statkmknt  bt  Jat  Rockxixllks  tor  PUBtlC 
MxrnRO  ON  SravACE  Minimc 

I  want  to  thank  the  Committee  of  100  and 
the  Chamber  for  providing  this  forum  today. 

Both  the  Chamber  and  the  Committee 
have  a  common  purpose:  to  help  our  region 
and  our  state  to  grow  and  to  prosper.  And 
that  is  why  you  are  such  an  appropriate  au- 
dience for  this  discussion. 

Three  weeks  ago,  I  said  at  a  press  confer- 
ence that  I  had  come  to  a  reluctant  deci- 
sion— that  I  feel  that  strip  mining  in  Wear 
Virginia  must  end  If  we  are  to  maintain  and 
develop  both  the  environment  and  the  econ- 
omy to  grow  and  prosper  In  the  future. 

My  position  disappointed  some  people,  and 
It  angered  some.  No  one  wants  to  propose 
legislation  that  might  cut  down  on  some 
Jobs,  particularly  In  West  Virginia. 

I  have  often  said,  and  I  sincerely  mean, 
that  if  there  is  any  one  contribution  I  could 
make  to  West  Virginia,  it  would  be  to  make 
our  state  more  attractive  to  Industry.  To 
create  Jobs. 

That  rematas  my  goal  and  my  commit- 
ment. 

My  aim  this  afternoon  is  to  convince  you 
that  my  position  on  surface  mining  Is  not 
paradoxical  to  that  commitment — Indeed 
that  abolition  Is  necessfiry  to  that  g^rowth 
and   fuU-rang«  development. 

When  I  made  my  statement  three  weeks 
ago,  I  dwelled  at  some  length  on  my  an- 
guish at  what  strip  mining  does  to  the 
beauty  of  our  state.  The  aesthetic  and  eco- 
logical theme  Is  not  central  to  what  I  will 
concentrate  on  here  today,  but  It  Is  a  basic 
theme.  Our  mountains  and  valleys,  our 
forests  and  streams,  are  extraordinary.  No 
state  Is  as  richly  blessed  in  scenic  splendor 
as  Weat  Virginia. 

In  years  to  come,  as  the  shortage  of  open 
land  grows  more  and  more  serious,  all  this 
tranquil  beauty,  if  we  can  preserve  It,  will 
have  even  greater  value  than  today. 

But  I'm  not  here  to  make  that  case  today 
There's  another  question  many  of  you  have 
told  me  you  are  concerned  about.  And  that 
Is  the  impact  abolition  will  have  on  Jobs  and 
economy. 

That  Is  my  ooneem,  too,  and  has  been 
tiam  the  beginning.  It  may  surprise  you  to 
know  that  the  deeper  one  delves  Into  the 
ImpUcatlona  of  this,  the  greater  the  case  Is 
made  for  abolition. 

So  even  though  my  private  office  looks  like 
the  M-O-M  studios,  with  hundreds  of  slides 
and  films  showing  the  destructive  effect  of 
strip  mining  since  the  '67  law.  and  while  I 
have  letters  from  citizens  around  our  state 
whose  homes  and  water  supplies  have  been 
endangered  by  strip  operations  slnoe  the  '67 
law,  I'll  spare  you  slide  shows,  movies  and 
letters — and  outline  as  quietly  and  logically 
as  I  can  the  economics  of  this  prohibition, 
and  what  I  am  convinced  It  will  mean  to 
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West  Virginia  In  the  way  of  Jobs,  present 
and  future. 

Let's  talk  first  about  the  economy,  then 
get  specific  about  Jobs. 

The  economy  of  West  Virginia  rests  on 
three  major  industries:  coal,  chemicals,  and 
steel. 

The  most  important  human  characteris- 
tic about  the  economy  Is  that  for  the  first 
time  in  30  years  personal  Income  In  West 
Virginia  Is  going  up  faster  than  the  national 
rate. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean? 

To  get  an  answer  to  that  question,  we  are 
all  fortunate  that  we  can  turn  to  a  man 
who  is  one  of  the  outstanding  economists  In 
this  country,  a  West  Virginian,  who  in  1970 
published  the  most  thorough  analysis  of  the 
state's  economy  that  has  ever  been  done.  He's 
intemattonally  regarded.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  I  tried  to  reach  him  about  this  he  was 
In  Geneva — he  had  been  invited  there  by  the 
United  Nations  to  participate  in  a  confernce 
on  economic  development.  I'm  speaking  of 
Dr.  William  H.  Mlernyk  of  West  Virginia  Unl- 
\erslty. 

Dr.  Mlernyk's  evaluation  of  our  economy 
and  the  Impact  of  strip  mining,  begins  with 
that  interesting  note  I  Just  mentioned : 

That  for  the  first  time  in  30  years  personal 
Income  Is  going  up  in  West  Virginia  faster 
than  the  national  rate. 

And  this  Is  due  to  the  boom  In  the  coal 
Industry.  But:  in  spite  of  its  present  health, 
the  one  unstable  segment  of  that  coal  econ- 
omy is  strip  mining.  In  the  long  run.  It  is 
counter-productive  to  West  Virginia's  growth 
and  development. 

Strip  mining,  according  to  Dr.  Mlernyk,  is 
not  a  part  of  the  industry  that  contributes 
to  long-range  stability  and  growth. 

It  Is  an  Industry  flourishing  now  because 
deep  mining  has  only  In  the  last  two  years 
been  really  gearing  up  for  the  growing  de- 
mand for  coal.  In  these  next  several  years 
the  price  of  stripped  coal  Is  going  to  be  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  on  the  market — in  fact, 
the  prices  have  softened  In  the  past  several 
weeks.  As  deep  mined  coal  gears  up  produc- 
tion, the  market  for  stripped  coal  will  be 
less  energetic  and  the  Industry  will  grow  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  and  unstable.  Mftny  of 
the  operators  are  newly  in  the  field,  have 
no  long-term  commitment  or  Investment — 
or  even  interest — in  coal  mining,  except  as  a 
short-term  way  to  make  a  good  profit  now. 
Furthermore,  in  my  Judgment,  strip  mining 
has  a  naturally  limited  future  In  parts  of  the 
state.  Operators  have  told  me  that  in  the 
north,  all  the  reserves  will  be  stripped  away 
In  another  five  to  ten  years.  There  will  be  a 
natural  death  there.  In  Harrison  CoTinty.  the 
stripped  coal  is  about  depleted.  But  if  you 
have  flown  over  the  county,  you  know  how 
that  county  has  been  slashed  to  ribbons  by 
hlghwalls.  It  is  not  a  pretty  sight,  and  I 
dare  say  It  nerver  will  be. 

Strip  operators  are  now  moving  east,  into 
Barbour  County.  Preston  County.  Grant 
County,  Upshur  County,  and  Tucker  Coun- 
ty— all  counties  where  there  Is  much  beauty 
and  recreational  and  development  future. 
Stripping  will,  In  my  view,  radically  and  det- 
rtmebtally  alter  the  growth  and  recreational 
potential  of  those  counties.  And  I  think 
that  you  men  who  know  that  part  of  the 
state  basically  agree  with  that. 

In  the  south,  where  the  steeper  slopes  are, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  the  abolition  bill,  the  Industry  will 
be  regulated  in  such  a  way  that  stripping 
to  any  great  degree  on  those  slopes  will  be 
impossible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  has  proposed  that 
no  stripping  be  permitted  on  any  slopes 
steep>er  than  26  degrees.  That  in  itself  would 
eliminate  75%  of  strip  mining  in  southern 
West  Virginia.  The  Department — hence,  the 
reclamation  people — is  clearly  saying  that  it 
does  not  believe  that  reclamation  is  possible 
on  those  slopes,  and  they,  of  all,  should  know 
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that.  So,  severe  regulation  Is  the  least  you 
can  expect  from  this  legislative  session. 

Therefore,  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  fu- 
ture on  the  competitive  coal  market,  from 
the  vlewpomt  of  its  nat\iral  deposit  life, 
and  from  the  viewpoint  of  limitation  on  its 
activities,  I  feel  strongly  that  strip  mining  li 
indeed  an  unstable  and  unreliable  compo- 
nent of  our  futtire  growth.  Its  contribution 
to  our  economy  is  a  temporary  one — while 
the  devastation  it  brings  is  permanent! 

In  fact,  I  don't  think  anyone  will  argue 
that  eventually  strip  mining  must  stop.  We 
have  only  so  much  land  In  West  Virginia. 

You  gentlemen  well  know  that  at  tome 
point,  before  every  mountain  and  hillside 
has  been  gouged  and  ripped  and  ravaged,  be- 
fore all  of  West  Virginia  looks  like  parts  of  it 
look  now,  at  some  point,  the  public  la  going 
to  demand  it  be  stopped.  We  know  that.  Even 
now,  that  outcry  is  growing,  as  the  strippers' 
highway  spreads  like  an  ugly,  malignant 
cancer  across  the  cotmtryslde.  Infecting  lush 
new  areas.  In  1969,  it  was  37  counties,  In 
1970,  it  was  29.  The  pace  of  the  strippers  is 
truly  awesome.  Permits  were  granted  in  1970 
for  double  the  acreage  of  the  year  before  .  .  . 
trim  15,710  acres  in  1969,  to  31,802  in  1970. 
What  will  it  be  two  years  from  now — or  five 
years — or  ten?  What  will  be  left? 

So,  really — and  this  is  to  me  a  crucial 
point — our  debate  Is  not  If  strip  mining 
should  be  stopped,  but  when? 

And  according  to  every  economic  Indica- 
tor we  can  measure,  there  never  was  a  better 
time  than  now. 

r  ir  Instance,  Dr.  Mlernyk  points  out  that 
In  our  economy  jobs  are  lost  In  many  ways: 
through  technology,  changing  markets, 
changing  demands,  changing  tastes,  or  a 
public  policy  decision. 

When  this  happens,  remedies  are  at- 
tempted. 

But  usually,  the  change  and  the  remedies 
are  forced  to  take  place  In  response  to 
alarm — in  times  of  decline,  when  the  econ- 
omy cannot  by  itself  absorb  the  Impact  of 
change. 

If  you  have  a  choice  then,  as  to  when  to 
make  a  change  that  will  affect  Jobs,  the  time 
is  when  there  is  growth  In  areas  that  may 
provide  substitute  Jobs. 

Secondly,  advises  Dr.  Mlernyk,  make  your 
choice  at  a  time  when  personal  income  is 
rising,  to  minimize  or  offset  the  Indirect 
effects. 

And  third,  do  It  at  a  time  when  much  of 
the  land  remains  unspoiled,  while  it  Is  still 
possible  to  retain  a  high  quality  of  the  land 
as  an  asset  to  diversity,  and  attract  other 
les  J  destructive  Industries.  Continued  strip- 
ping eventually  will  close  off  opportunities 
for  other  major  and  minor  economic  devel- 
opment. 

For  example,  while  new  indxistries  can  be 
persuaded  to  move  to  major  urban  centers 
with  good  transportation,  they  are  always 
more  reluctant  to  do  so  in  rural  areas.  And 
if  the  land  in  a  rural  covmty  Is  ripped  and 
scarred.  It  almost  guarantees  a  severe  limit  to 
new  industries  in  the  future. 

Timing,  then,  according  to  Dr.  Biiemyk. 
Is  the  key  factor  In  the  decision  we  must 
make.  And  the  time,  it  seems  to  me,  is  now. 

Let's  examine  each  of  those  timing  factors 
favorable  to  this  decision. 

First,  that  if  an  economic  adjtistment  must 
be  made  that  will  eliminate  Jobs,  do  It  at  a 
time  when  there  is  growth  potential  in  sub- 
stitute Jobs. 

The  substitute  activity  is  picking  up  in  a 
number  of  areas. 

Governor  Moore,  in  his  State  of  the  State 
speech  a  week  ago,  called  for  a  stepped-up 
highway  construction  program.  In  1970,  the 
state  awarded  $266  million  In  new  highway 
contracts,  a  record  high,  and  the  Governor 
said  that  pace  is  not  going  to  slacken. 

Some  of  the  skills  en^>loyed  in  strip  min- 
ing   are    needed    in    highway    construction. 
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gome  training  may  be  needed.  The  state  per- 
haps can  help  In  this  by  giving  preferential 
hiring  to  strip  mine  employees  who  qualify, 
and  to  help  train  those  who  do  not. 

Deep  mining  Is  undergoing  a  powerful  ex- 
pansion. The  West  Virginia  Coal  ABSOclation 
has  said  the  industry  here  will  need  10.000 
new  employees  over  the  next  five  years.  Cer- 
tainly the  decline  in  deep  mining  employ- 
ment which  has  worried  many  pec^le  for 
more  than  a  decade  has  now  been  reversed. 
Employment  promises  to  be  strong  in  deep 
mining — both  underground,  and,  for  that 
purpose  of  this  discussion,  above  ground — 
(or  many  years  to  come  because  of  long-term 
contracts  and  growing  demand.  This  places 
an  obligation  on  the  industry  and  the  state 
to  help  train  West  Virginians  for  those  jobs. 

Permit  me  to  digress  for  a  minute  and 
speak  of  another  obligation — a  most  serious 
one — that  I  feel  very  strongly  about  when  the 
coal  industry  makes  its  plea  for  10,000  work- 
ers. It  is  not  enough  to  say  wages  are  good 
in  deep  mines.  In  most  instances,  the  quality 
of  life  is  Inadequate,  inside  and  outside  the 
deep  mines. 

Miners  don't  want  their  sons  going  Into 
the  mines  becavise  they  want  them  to  enjoy 
a  safer  life,  a  better  life  than  what  has  tra- 
ditionally been  the  life  of  a  coal  miner. 
They  would  rather  their  sons  move  out  of 
the  state,  if  no  other  Job  is  available.  The 
industry  must  push  for  safer  mines,  even 
voithout  Increased  demand  by  Inspectors,  the 
public,  the  lawmakers.  It  is  their  economic 
self-interest  to  make  mining  a  good,  decent 
occupation.  This  can  happen,  and  It  must 
happen.  If  the  deep  mining  Industry  wants  to 
attract  some  of  the  high-skill  labor  from 
strip  mining  that  might  well  be  available, 
particularly  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Read- 
ily transferrable  skills  Include  truck  drivers, 
tipple  operators  and  maintenance  mechanics, 
as  well  as  clerical  and  management  person- 
nel. 

One  of  the  things  the  state  can  help  with 
U  decent  housing  as  stimulated  through  the 
Housing  Development  Fund.  The  Fund  is  a 
resource  for  helping  finance  low  and  middle- 
income  housing  In  our  growing  mining  com- 
munities. Just  as  some  strip  mine  employees 
might  move  into  deep  mining,  many  others 
with  directly  applicable  construction  skills 
might  have  employment  opportunities  in  an 
accelerated  housing  program.  In  fac^,  the 
Housing  Fund  has  set  as  a  goal  within  the 
next  two  years  to  stimulate  6,000  new  homes 
a  year.  And  there  is  no  business  the  lower 
interest  rates  has  stimulated  more  than  the 
housing  industry.  The  coming  years  will  be 
good  ones.  Housing  starts  are  up,  industrial 
construction  is  expanding,  as  Is  road  build- 
ing. These  trends  offer  opportunities  and 
needs  for  bulldozer  operators,  truck  drivers, 
mechanics,  front-end  loader  operators,  oilers 
and  greasers,  welders,  and  other  heavy  equip- 
ment operators. 

Second.  If  you  are  to  phase  out  an  Industry 
that  has  destructive  social  costs,  according 
to  Dr.  Mlernyk,  do  It  at  a  time  when  personal 
Income  is  rising. 

In  West  Virginia,  as  I  have  said,  personal 
Income  is  rising  faster  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  country.  This  helps  offset  the  "multiplier 
effect,"  and  perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  to 
talk  about  that. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
number  of  people  who  are  employed  in  sur- 
face and  auger  mining  directly,  and  the 
others  whose  Jobs  in  one  way  or  another  de- 
pend on  sxirface  mining.  Most  of  the  talk  has 
been  of  quantity,  and  to  date  there  is  little 
agreement  on  that — and  almost  none  on  the 
quality  of  Jobs.  Apologists  for  strip  mining 
are  saying  that  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand jobs  are  involved  by  an  abolition  of 
strip  mining.  That  is  a  powerful,  but  totally 
wrong  argument. 

Let's  clarify  the  record.  The  total  number 
of  people  employed   in  surface  and   auger 
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mining  in  West  Virginia  in  1969,  according  to 
the  records  of  the  Department  of  Mines, 
was  3651. 

Again,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Mines,  a  field  check  was  made  on  January  1, 
1971 — Just  three  weeks  ago — and  the  total 
number  of  people  employed  directly  by  sur- 
face and  auger  mines  was  4,102.  That  num- 
ber does  not  indicate  full  or  part  time — only 
that  they  were  working  that  day. 

The  Department  keeps  records  of  the  num- 
ber of  days  worked — full  time  work  for  most 
occupations  means  five  days  a  week,  50  weeks 
a  year,  or  260  days  per  year.  In  19S9,  surface 
and  auger  miners  worked,  on  the  average, 
143  days.  There  was  a  full  66  days  less  than 
the  average  employment  in  deep  mining  in 
1969.  And,  while  there  has  been  an  upward 
change  in  these  figures  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1070,  the  meaning  is  still  clear — 
simply  that  employment  in  surface  mining  in 
many  plaeee  is  seasonal,  and  subject  to  ir- 
regular hotirs  and  other  vagaries  and  un- 
certainties. 

When  a  coal  company  establishes  a  new 
deep  mine,  the  very  nature  of  the  heavy  capi- 
tal Investment  represents  a  long-term  com- 
mitment to  employees  and  community  alike. 
Surface  mining,  that  hits,  boosts  the  eco- 
nomy briefly,  and  moves  on,  offers  no  such 
stability,  either  to  the  employees  or  the  com- 
munity. Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  29  counties  that  now  have  surface 
mining,  25  of  them  also  have  deep  mining, 
so  there  is  certainly  the  potential  for  some 
job  absorption  on  an  area  basis. 

So  we  look  to  the  experts  to  help  us  under- 
stand what  Impact  abolition  will  have  on  di- 
rect employment,  and  Indirectly  on  other 
Jobs  and  other  people  throughout  the 
economy. 

In  the  study  published  in  1970  by  Dr. 
Mlernyk  and  tils  associates,  he  was  able  to 
point  us  to  the  evaluation  of  surface  and 
auger  mining  and  47  other  industries  In  the 
state. 

Dr.  Mlernyk  explains  that  for  every  full 
time  basic  job,  there  is  a  multiplier.  He 
cautions  that  the  multiplier  is  widely  and 
popularly  used  but  quite  often  misunder- 
stood and  misapplied. 

He  has  used  the  multiplier  to  discover  the 
full  employment  Impact  of  the  end  of  sva- 
face  mining,  and  that  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  Jobs  which  will  be  lost  by  this  cbAnge 
will  be  4,000  to  8,000.  But  he  immediately 
cautions  that  theee  jobs  will  not  be  lost  all 
at  once.  And  that  if  adjustments  can  be 
made  in  West  Virginia's  economy  during  the 
time  the  change  is  underway,  there  may  well 
be  considerably  fewer  jobs  lost.  And  if  the 
economy  experiences  substantial  growth.  It 
may  well  fully  absorb  the  loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  4,000  to  8,000  Job 
loss  would  take  effect  only  if  the  abolition 
took  effect  today,  or  two  months  from  now. 
or  six  months  from  now.  I  am  now  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  21-month  to  two-year  period 
for  a  phase  down.  Only  at  the  end  of  that 
period  would  the  abolition  apply.  Up  until 
then,  stripping  would  continue,  under  regu- 
lation, to  allow  the  employees  the  chance 
to  earn  their  living  while  they  deal  with  ad- 
justment, and  it  would  also  allow  the  opera- 
tors substantial  time  to  handle  their  finan- 
cial adjustment.  As  you  know,  6-month 
leasing  arrangements  for  equipment  are  not 
uncommon,  and  two  or  three  year  terms  for 
financing  are  rather  common.  Several  opera- 
tors would  go  Into  road  building,  as  much  of 
the  equipment  and  personnel  are  largely 
Interchangeable.  The  largest  dollar  services 
that  strip  mining  purchases  are  legal  and 
accounting  and  clerical.  Certainly,  the  two 
years  would  take  care  of  all  of  them. 

To  summarize,  then:  If  coal  wasnt  boom- 
ing, if  highway  conitructlon  or  housing  con- 
struction weren't  pK>tentially  viable  Job  sub- 
stitute, if  personal  Income  were  not  rising, 
and  the  general  economic  picture  were  not 
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improving,  if  absolutely  nothing  developed 
in  the  economy  to  take  up  the  slack,  aboli- 
tion of  surface  mining  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  4,000  to  8,000  Jobs  direct  and  Indi- 
rect. That  la  a  far  cry  from  the  20-26,000 
figure  that  Is  being  used.  The  figures  I  use 
9iTe  accurate. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  we  provided  a  two- 
year  phase  out  for  surface  mining,  giving 
every  opportunity  for  the  economy  to  de- 
velop as  It  is  predicted,  we  are  left  with 
this  statement  by  Dr.  Mlernyk:  "It  Is  quite 
possible  there  will  be  no  multiplier  effect  at 
all." 

I'm  not  here  to  pretend  some  people  will 
not  be  hurt.  Abolition  will  work  hardship  on 
some,  and  uncertainties  for  many — If  they 
do  not  have  alternatives.  All  of  us  will  share 
the  responsibility  to  minimize  that  hurt. 

But  after  the  adjustment  has  been  made, 
we  come  out  far  ahead  of  where  we  are  to- 
day, because  growth  will  take  place — real 
growth,  stable,  non-harmful  to  our  state's 
future. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  simply  can- 
not afford  to  alt  ba<dc  and  watcb  strip- 
mining  chew  up  our  hills.  West  Virginia 
will  have  to  learn  to  live  without  strip  min- 
ing. And  the  time  to  begin  that  adjustment 
is  upon  us. 


THE  MIDDLESEX  PLAN 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    UASSACHVSKrTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
of  us  has  been  affected  and  disheartened 
by  the  perplexing  problems  that  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  abuse  of  nar- 
cotics in  thirf^untry.  Many  of  our  com- 
munities have^expressed  a  deep  desire  to 
hdp,  but  often  their  ambitions  have 
been  thwarted  \)ecause  of  a  lack  of 
faiowledge  and  understanding.  Most  have 
become  bewildered  and  confused. 

In  the  February  7,  1971,  edition  of  the 
Boston  Herald  an  article  was  written  by 
the  Honon^le  Poster  Purcolo,  a  close 
personal  friend  of  mine  and  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard.  As  a 
former  Congressman  and  Gkrremor,  Mr. 
Purcolo  has  served  his  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  its  people  with  distinction, 
and  most  recently  he  has  brought  his 
knowledge  and  expertise  to  aid  Middlesex 
Coimty  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
drug  program.  In  this  well-done  article 
Mr.  Purcolo  delineates  the  scope  of  the 
drug  program  and  points  out  the  four 
major  areas  ol  concern:  prevention,  re- 
habilitation, education,  and  prosecu- 
tion: 

TBX    MmOLESKX   PlAN 

(By  Foster  Furcolo) 

Masaachusetts,  like  every  other  state,  has 
a  drug  abuse  problem.  What  to  do  about 
it  concema  every  community  in  the  state. 
How  do  you  prevent  it  from  spreading?  How 
do  you  educate  people  to  deal  with  it?  How 
do  you  rehabilitate  the  addicted?  What  do 
law  enforcement  authorities  do  to  prosecute 
those  responatble? 

What  has  been  called  "The  Middlesex  plan 
to  prevent  drug  abuse"  la  a  many-pronged 
educational  endeavor  with  the  ambltlotis  goal 
of  reaching  every  person  In  the  most  populoiu 
county  of  the  Bay  State.  Middlesex  County, 
sprawling  throu^  northeast  Massachusetts 
from  tb«  New  Hampshire  border  to  the  edge 
of  Boston,  has  one  million  Inhabitants — one- 
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fifth  of  the  state's  entire  population.  Within 
Its  borders  Is  a  melting  pot  of  people  o( 
Polish,  Prench  and  Oreek  origin  from  cities 
like  Lowell;  Yankee  farmers  In  towns  with 
names  like  Chelmaford,  Tyngsboro.  Dracut. 
Concord  and  Lexington;  Italian  and  Irish  de- 
scendants In  Somervllle,  Maiden  and  Med- 
ford;  and  the  Cantabrigians  around  Harvard 
University.  It  has  the  problems  of  every 
urban  and  rural  county  in  the  nation — and 
perhaps  more  cases  of  drug  abuse  than  any 
place  outside  of  New  York  City  Itself. 

That  was  the  situation  when  State  Sena- 
tor Dennis  McKenna  prevailed  upon  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  to  put  $50,000  In 
the  county  budget  for  a  drug  program  to  be 
conducted  by  the  district  attorney's  office 
In  Middlesex  county.  County  Treasurer,  Tom 
Brennan  helped  us  set  up  our  budget  and 
asked  for  county-wide  cooperation  in  the 
effort. 

Within  hours  after  the  program  was  au- 
thorized, Dlst.  Atty.  John  J.  Droney  went 
into  action.  As  an  assistant  district  attorney, 
I  was  placed  in  charge  with  this  directive; 
"Use  the  money  to  help  the  kids  who  are  vic- 
tims, and  put  away  the  professional  push- 
ers. I'll  back  you  up  all  the  way." 

Droney's  first  step  was  to  call  a  meeting 
with  the  Middlesex  County  Conunlssloners, 
who  supervise  expenditures  of  county  mon- 
ey. "We  have  a  program  without  any  per- 
sonnel or  offices,"  he  ponted  out.  "Will  you 
help  us?" 

The  county  fathers  authorized  us  to  hire 
qualified  personnel  and  provided  us  with  of- 
fices In  the  Middlesex  County  Hospital.  The 
hospital's  director  agreed  to  furnish  the  of- 
fices with  equipment  already  available  in 
the  hospital's  storeroom.  Unfortunately,  the 
already  over-burdened  hospital  switchboard 
could  not  physically  handle  even  one  more 
telephone  line — and  how  could  we  operate 
without  a  telephone?  An  emergency  oall  to 
William  Hogan.  vice  president  of  the  New 
England  Telephone  Company,  produced  im- 
mediate cooperation  in  the  form  of  a  special 
cable  run  In  from  the  street  direct  to  our 
offices  in  the  hospital  basement. 

It  was  only  when  the  Installation  man 
asked  Its  listing  name  that  we  realized  every- 
thing had  moved  so  quickly  that  we  didn't 
even  have  a  name  for  our  project. 

"Well,"  said  Droney,  "we're  going  to  try  to 
prevent  drug  abuse  .  .  .  rehabilitate  those 
who've  been  victimized  by  it  .  .  .  educate 
the  public  so  we  can  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem .  .  .  and,"  he  banged  the  desk,  "prose- 
cute drug  traffic  profiteers."  He  looked  around 
at  us.  "Prevent  .  .  .  rehabilitate  .  .  .  edu- 
cate .  .  .  prosecute.  That  basically  Is  what 
our  project  is  so  why  not  take  the  first  four 
letters — PREP — and   can   It   Project  PREP." 

We  decided  It  would  be  a  crash  program. 
Marijuana  smokers  were  increasing;  the  hab- 
it had  drifted  down  from  high  school  to  the 
junior  h^h  and  even  Into  some  grade  schools. 
PHI  popping  WB8  on  the  Increase  every- 
where .  .  .  the  use  of  speed  was  becoming 
more  prevalent  .  .  .  and  deadly  heroin  was 
being  Introduced  to  more  sophisticated  users. 

Our  first  task  was  to  assemble  a  staff  with 
expertise,  "nie  first  members  selected  were 
Thomas  McCarthy  and  Philip  Nyman,  two 
young,  bright,  able  and  dedicated  attorneys. 
As  a  former  assistant  district  attorney,  Phil 
Njrman  had  had  experience  In  trial  work 
and  was  familiar  with  cases  Involving  drug 
abuse.  Tom  McCarthy  had  been  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  as  a  trial  lawyer  in  the 
Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee.  In  ad- 
dition, he  was  the  chairman  of  the  drug 
oommlttee  of  the  Town  of  Arlington  and  was 
particularly  knowledgeable  of  the  suburban 
drug  scene. 

Next  came  two  recently  retired  State 
Troopers,  Pompel  Valentl  and  Al  Whitney, 
who  had  been  the  top  State  Police  narcotics 
experts  for  many  years.  They  were  Joined 
by  Joan  Puld,  a  Brandels  graduate  who  also 
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holds  a  master's  degree  In  social  work  from 
Boston  University.  She  had  worked  with 
Head  Start  and  with  children's  and  parents" 
groups  In  the  greater  Boston  area. 

June  Swartz,  Linda  Peig  and  Sharon  Olen- 
don  were  the  next  three  additions.  June,  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  had  taught  sociology  and 
psychology  in  Michigan.  Linda  had  graduated 
from  McGUl,  then  earned  a  master's  degree  in 
counselling  and  psychology  at  B.U.  before 
going  into  teaching  and  guidance  work 
Sharon,  who  had  taken  various  educational 
courses  at  Sonoma  State  and  San  Mateo  col- 
leges, then  done  secretarial  work  at  Harvard, 
is  a  former  drug  addict  who  lost  four  years 
of  her  life  in  California's  drug  world  before 
fighting  her  way  back. 

Three  other  staff  members  are  Bill  Kick- 
ham,  Jack  rarrell  and  Bud  Robaltelle.  The 
first  are  two  former  FBI  agents,  while  Bud 
had  been  a  federal  narcotics  agent. 

Prom  Project  Place,  a  drug  rehabilitation 
center,  we  obtained  Mike  Elkin  and  Larry 
Bimbach,  both  of  whom  have  had  extensive 
experience  with  youngsters  caught  up  in  the 
drug  culture.  Mike  who  has  a  master's  degree 
In  psychology  is  professionally  a  teacher  of 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  Larry,  a 
Boeton  College  graduate,  Is  now  In  the  Boston 
University  Graduate  School  working  on  his 
master's  degree. 

Two  other  drug  rehabilitation  centers — 
Marathon  House  and  Project  Turnabout — 
are  also  cooperating  with  us  through  two  of 
their  top  men.  BUI  McCue  of  Turnabout  and 
Richard  Rode  of  Marathon. 

Stody  Ward,  former  member  of  the  Youth 
Service  Board,  also  Joined  us.  Massachusetts' 
teacher  of  the  year  Bob  Anastas  was  another 
addition.  An  experienced  guidance  counsel- 
lor, he  set  up  a  drug  program  that  Is  fol- 
lowed In  many  schools. 

Rounding  out  our  team  Is  pharmacologrlst 
Ben  Hershenson.  a  professor  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  guiding 
hand  of  that  institution's  excellent  program 
of  sending  Its  pharmacology  seniors  Into  Mas- 
sachusetts schoolrooms.  The  teacher  leaves 
the  classroom  and  the  seniors  then  rap  with 
the  students  about  drugs — what  they  consist 
of,  what  they  do  to  the  body  and  mind,  why 
they  are  used,  and  so  on.  Experience  has 
shown  that  students  talk  frankly  under  such 
conditions. 

We  have  also  obtained  the  assistance  of  a 
panel  of  doctors  and  phychlatrlsts  and  other 
experts  who  have  volunteered  their  services 
In  an  advisory  capacity. 

Lastly — and  Important  cogs  in  the  project 
— are  Joan  Booth.  Eleanor  Ryan  and  Marie 
Reld.  They  actually  run  the  whole  program. 
Various  citizens'  committees  are  being  set 
up  throughout  Middlesex  County  by  Joan. 
Eleanor  Ryan  for  ten  years  had  been  secure 
in  the  high-paying  lifetime  position  of  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Government 
Center  Authority.  She  sacrificed  all  to  be- 
come executive  secretary  for  Project  PREP, 
with  no  pension,  insurance,  or  fringe  bene- 
fits— and  in  a  temporary  Job  dependent  on 
legislative  approval.  Marie  Reld,  housewife 
and  mother  of  two  teenagers,  originally  came 
In  on  a  volunteer  basis  that  now  stretches  to 
eight  hours  a  day  every  week.  A  graduate  of 
Portia  Law  School,  she  also  attended  and 
was  elected  student  secretary  of  the  attorney 
general's  school  on  drugs  and  was  Instru- 
mental In  establishing  a  drug  control  pro- 
gram In  Acton. 

In  Project  PREP  we  wanted  ultimately  to 
reach  the  klda — and  we  have  programs  for 
Just  that  purpose  too — but  we  decided  to 
staxt  with  someone  other  than  the  young- 
sters themselves.  We  would  begin  with 
adults.  We  determined  to  try  to  "educate" 
everyone  who  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
kids  we  are  trying  to  help. 

We  would  take  the  first  step  with  teach- 
ers, the  second  with  parents,  the  third  with 
police  and  religious  advisers — then  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  fiftieth  steps  until  we  had 
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reached  everyone  In  Middlesex  County  who 
wanted  to  listen,  who  wanted  to  learn,  and 
would  invite  the  kids  to  listen  too, 
if  they  wanted.  We  would  constantly  tell 
the  kids:  'We'd  like  to  make  Project  PREP 
available  to  you,  too,  whenever  you  want  It. 
We  are  ready  and  willing  to  bring  It  to  you 
at  your  convenience,  and  we  hope  youll 
want  to  listen." 

We  began  our  program  by  telephoning  and 
writing  to  every  school  in  the  county- 
grade  schools,  jimlor  and  senior  high  schools, 
parochial  schools,  public,  private,  everything! 
We  told  them  of  our  program,  what  was  be- 
ing offered  and  why,  that  we  would  bring 
it  right  to  their  teachers  in  their  own  school 
at  whatever  times  were  convenient  for  them 
and  that  there  was  no  cost  or  obligation 
of  any  kind.  We  pointed  out  that  our  pro- 
gram was  purposely  fiexlble  la  the  number, 
length,  and  content  of  sessions — again,  for 
their  convenience  and  needs.  In  short,  we 
made  it  clear  that  each  school  could  spell  out 
its  own  terms  and  conditions  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  teachers. 

We  suggested  the  Ideal  program  was  four 
sessions  of  two  hours  apiece,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  teachers  would  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  a  lawyer,  a  sociologist,  a  pharma- 
cologist, a  psychiatrist,  the  director  of  a  drug 
rehabilitation  center,  a  narcotics  expert,  and 
an  FBI  man.  Three  seminars  would  have  two 
speakers  each  and  the  concluding  one  would 
have  a  panel  of  four  or  five.  Each  seminar 
would  consist  of  lecture,  discussion  and 
questions,  with  the  exception  that  the  PREP 
speakers  themselves  would  not  only  be 
teaching  but  also  learning  from  the  teachers. 
After  all,  the  teachers  would  probably  know 
a  good  deal  about  conditions  in  their  own 
schools  and  their  own  communities. 

In  the  usual  program,  the  first  session 
might  be  addressed  by  the  lawyer  and  the 
narcotics  specialist.  The  lawyer  would  discuss 
matters  of  concern  personally  to  the  teachers, 
such  as,  "Do  I  have  a  legal  duty  to  take 
any  kind  of  action  If  Mrs.  Jones  complains  to 
me  that  Johnny  Smith  sold  pot  to  her  son? 
If  I  do  report  It,  do  I  Inctir  any  civil  liability? 
Can  student  lockers  be  checked?"  The  lawyer 
also  discusses  the  various  criminal  penalties 
for  violation  of  drug  laws,  what  an  arrest  or 
a  record  means  to  the  youthful  offender, 
and  other  questions  that  students  have  asked 
their  teachers.  One  major  aim  of  PREP  is  to 
make  certain  that  the  teachers  can  answer 
students'  questions  truthfully  and  not  fall 
into  a  credibility  gap. 

The  narcotics  expert,  describing  each  drug 
and  the  symptoms  it  produces,  shows  a  dis- 
play panel  of  drugs.  He  gives  their  nicknames 
and  characteristics,  e.g.,  with  marijuana, 
by  burning  a  synthetic  substance  that  has 
its  distinctive  odor. 

The  purpose  of  the  lawyer  and  narcotics 
expert  is  not  to  make  the  teachers  a  legal 
expert  or  a  narcotics  expert;  it  is  merely  to 
Increase  the  teacher's  knowledge  to  the  point 
where  drugs  and  their  symptoms  are  readily 
recognized.  The  possible  "danger  signals" 
are  listed:  Any  radical  change  of  clothing, 
companions,  habits,  personality,  conduct, 
wearing  dark  glasses;  unusual  amounts  of 
money;  lethargy  or  inattention;  excessive 
talking  or  groping  for  words;  untisual  yawn- 
ing or  sneezing;  and  other  signs  obvious  to 
anyone  who  knows  the  youngster. 

The  sociologist  and  pharmacologist  handle 
another  seminar.  There  Is  no  special  need  for 
teachers  to  know  the  chemical  components 
of  any  drug,  but  these  particular  pharmacol- 
ogists have  had  extensive  experience  In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  drug  abuse. 

The  sociologist  discusses  environmental 
factors  that  affect  the  drug  problem:  what 
drug  facilities  the  community  has  and  what 
it  needs,  what  other  communities  have  done 
to  attack  drug  abuse,  what  makes  youngsters 
turn  to  drugs,  and  the  facilities  available  to 
be  helpful  to  a  youngster  who  has  a  drug 
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problem  (the  average  teacher  has  some  vague 
knowledge  of  one  or  two  of  the  more  pub- 
licized drug  services;  the  sociologist  gives 
specific  names  of  hospitals,  drug  rehabilita- 
tion centers,  "hot  lines,"  clinics,  and  other 
kinds  of  drug  abuse  treatments  and  serv- 
ices available  at  scores  of  places  In  or  within 
reach  of  most  communities) .  Another  In- 
direct benefit  to  society  is  that  the  sociologist 
also  gets  helpful  Information  from  the 
teachers  that  he  In  turn  may  relay  to  local 
and  state  agencies  dealing  with  the  drug 
abuse  problem. 

The  Drug  Rehabilitation  Center  Director 
describes  actual  experiences  with  youngsters 
who  have  become  addicts  or  were  threatened 
with  addiction.  '"This  Is  where  and  how 
teacher  A  failed  this  boy."  "This  is  where 
and  how  teacher  B  helped  that  girl."  "This  is 
how  and  why  Johnny  started  taking  drugs; 
this  Is  how  and  why  Mary  was  saved  from 
starting."  He  also  may  Indicate  the  type  of 
drug  facility  or  assistance  he  believes  the 
particular  community  should  have. 

We  usually  schedule  an  PBI  man  to  be  In 
the  same  seminar  with  the  Drug  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  director.  We  theorize  that  their 
attitudes  are  sufficiently  far  apart  so  that  if 
by  chance  an  audience  has  a  preconceived  be- 
lief that  either  one  Is  "far  out"  it  probably 
still  would  be  Impressed  by  the  other.  The 
rai  man  discusses  drug  abuse  from  the  fed- 
eral point  of  view:  penalties,  facilities,  and 
programs.  He  also  gives  Illustrations  of  cus- 
toms and  Immigration  security  that  should 
dispel  any  student  thoughts  of  easy  riches 
by  sneaking  in  a  suitcase  of  drugs  from  Eu- 
rope or  Mexico. 

In  the  final  seminar,  the  panel  may  in- 
clude a  psychiatrist  who  answers  some  of  the 
"why's,"  a  sociologist  who  outlines  programs 
which  should  be  helpful  In  eliminating  some 
of  the  causes  of  drug  abuse,  and  other  par- 
ticipants who  not  only  add  to  the  teacher's 
store  of  knowledge,  but  also  suggest  construc- 
tive steps  that  may  be  taken  by  an  Informed 
community. 

PREP'S  aim  is  to  make  the  teacher  better 
Informed  and  more  knowledgeable — not  only 
to  be  able  to  be  of  more  help  to  the  student, 
but  also  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  It  is 
also  believed  that  the  communications  gap 
(If  any)  between  student  and  teacher  Is 
lessened  not  only  by  that  Increased  knowl- 
edge but  also  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  stu- 
dent knows  the  teacher  Is  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  partici- 
pate in  seminars  Intended  to  aid  the  student. 

As  of  mid-January  the  program  had  been 
brought  to  118  schools  and  more  than  4,000 
teachers.  Principal  Henry  Blake  of  Woburn 
High  School  said,  "We  have  had  many  pro- 
grams on  current  drug  problems,  but  none 
has  been  as  clear  cut  and  helpful  as  Project 
PREP"  Principal  James  Lazenby  of  North 
Reading  High  School  said  PREP  had  brought 
his  teachers  "much  new  Information"  that 
would  "help  us  handle  problems."  And  Rose 
Plcone,  director  of  drug  education  for  the 
Arlington  public  schools,  told  me  that  "con- 
structive things  have  happened  as  a  result 
of  the  PREP  program." 

Paralleling  the  PREP  program  for  teachers 
Is  the  law  enforcement  phase  that  Is  Intended 
to  improve  the  policeman's  knowledge  of  the 
drug  abuse  problem.  In  Massachusetts,  as  In 
most  states,  the  average  police  department 
has  a  few  officers  who  are  narcotics  experts. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  police  force  In  any  com- 
munity Is  about  as  Ignorant  of  drugs  as  the 
average  laynaan.  The  PREP  program  for  po- 
lice officers  is  offered  to  every  police  depart- 
ment on  the  same  terms  as  the  program  for 
teachers — at  the  policeman's  convenience  so 
far  as  time  and  place  are  concerned,  and  at 
no  cost  or  obligation.  Bentley  College  allowed 
us  to  use  an  auditorium  as  our  workshop  for 
policemen. 

Some  of  the  f>oiice  seminars  are  similar  to 
those  presented  to  the  schools  while  others 
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emphasize  legal  and  technical  points  of  con- 
cern primarily  to  law  enforcement  officials: 
Search  warrants,  admissibility  of  evidence, 
modus  operandi  of  drug  peddlers.  However, 
one  session  is  conducted  by  a  sociologist  and 
a  director  of  a  drug  rehabilitation  center  to 
make  certain  that  the  policeman  has  more 
understanding  and  compassion  for  the  vic- 
tims. 

More  than  100  police  officers  have  now 
received  law  training  oertificatee  from  PREP. 

Another  phase  of  the  "prosecution  of  drug 
traffic  profiteers"  has  been  the  organization 
of  a  county  association  of  narcotic  enforce- 
ment officers,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
central  Information  bureau  In  the  district 
attorney's  office.  All  these  officers  already 
have  attended  the  Attorney  General's  Nar- 
cotics Training  program  and  all  are  skilled 
in  investigation  and  prosecution  of  drug 
peddlers.  However,  all  too  frequently  they 
have  worked  on  their  own  and  cooperation 
among  communities  and  coordination  of  ef- 
fort have  sometimes  been  sadly  lacking. 

An  Innovation  in  the  Middlesex  District 
Attorney's  office  is  the  establishment  of  a 
filing  system,  accessible  to  every  local  nar- 
cotics man,  containing  a  card  on  every  per- 
son associated  in  any  way  with  the  drug  traf- 
fic. The  card  contains  the  subject's  name, 
address,  photo,  description  and  car  registra- 
tion, together  with  a  description  of  his 
habits,  associates,  method  of  operation,  and 
other  pertinent  data.  Professional  drug  ped- 
dlers tend  to  move  from  one  community  to 
another,  banking  on  "hitting  and  running" 
before  the  local  authorities  get  too  much 
of  a  line  on  them.  The  central  filing  system 
practically  guarantees  that  the  professional 
drug  pusher  will  be  spotted  In  a  town  as  soon 
as  he  arrives. 

Another  advantsige  of  the  association  will 
probably  be  the  Interchange  of  undercover 
agents,  who  are  essential  to  drug  law  en- 
forcement, but  become '""visible"  (and  there- 
fore useless  to  a  small  town)  in  short  order. 

That  Is  a  costly  waste  to  the  town — but 
the  new  association  Is  remedying  that  loss. 
Recognizing  that  a  well-trained  agent  can  be 
equally  valuable  to  another  town  through 
coordinated  efforts  of  the  association,  the 
various  communities  in  Middlesex  are  now 
planning  coojierative  exchanges  of  undercover 
agents.  The  association  also  sponsors  legisla- 
tion that  probably  will  find  readier  accept- 
ance by  legislators  because  it  comes  from 
an  organized  group. 

In  addition  to  the  teachers  and  police. 
Project  PREP  Is  also  bringing  its  program  to 
parents,  service  clubs,  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, and  any  and  all  groups  that  want  to 
improve  their  knowledge  of  drug  ab\ise. 

Project  PREP  may  or  may  not  be  the  an- 
swer to  drug  abuse,  but  we  have  examined 
programs  In  England,  Israel,  Sweden  and 
other  countries  with  similar  cultures.  Of  all 
the  programs,  Project  PREP  seems  to  offer 
the  most  hope.  It  Is  easy,  relatively  Inexpen- 
sive and  constructive. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WHS  CLASS  OF  1970 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF    PKNNSTLTANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
course  of  history,  I  believe  that  graduat- 
ing classes  tend  to  become  like  the  pro- 
verbial childhood  snowfall — always  much 
more  devastating  than  any  In  recent 
history. 

The  high  school  In  my  hometown  of 
Windber,  Pa. — population  approximately 
6.000 — has.  In  my  opinion,  always  been 
outstanding.  But  talking  with  not-so- 
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recent  graduates — like  myself — one 
would  think  that  all  the  accomplish- 
ments, all  the  awards,  all  the  accolades 
took  place  before  the  present  student 
body  was  even  bom. 

Not  so.  Mr.  Austin  M.  Greenland,  pub- 
lic relations  coordinator  of  the  Windber 
Area  School  District,  recently  wrote  to 
me  and  Included  a  list  of  awards  and 
accomplishments  of  the  class  of  1970. 
Even  with  the  memory  of  those  great 
classes  of  yesteryear  clearly  In  mind,  I 
have  to  admit  that  the  record  of  the 
class  of  1970  is  most  outstanding.  And 
the  class  consisted  of  Jurt  over  200 
students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  tribute  to  this  great 
clafis  of  1970  of  Windber  Area  High 
School,  and  to  the  students  who  made  up 
this  class,  I  include  Mr.  Greenland's 
letter  In  the  Record  for  all  to  see. 

WiNDBEH  Ahe.1  School  District, 

WiTidber.  Pa.,  February  2, 1971. 
Hon.  J.  Ibving  Whaluey, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Whallet:  Windber 
Area  School  District,  In  Windber,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  enjoyed  a  very  rewarding  1970. 
The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  awards  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Windber  Area  High 
School: 

activities 
Band 

The  Senior  High  School  Band  won  the 
first  prize  trophy  In  Class  A  Competition 
at  the  National  Dogwood  Festival  In  Statee- 
vllle.  North  Carolina. 

Cheerleaders 

First  place,  15th  Annual  Somerset  Coimty 
Cheerleading  Contest. 

First  place,  11th  Annual  Windber  Rotary 
Tournament  Cheerleading  Contest. 

F^rst  place,  27th  Annual  Cambria  County 
War   Memorial    Cheerleading   Contest. 

First  place,  5th  Annual  Jaffa  Shrine 
Cheerleading  Contest. 

ATHLVnCS 

Football 

The  1970  Varsity  Team  won  the  Mountain 
Conference   Football  Championship. 

The  1970  Jimlor  High  Team  won  the  West- 
ern Division  Championship  of  Inter-County 
Junior  High  School  Football   Leagues. 
Basketball 

First  place,  11th  Annual  Windber  Rotary 
Totirnament. 

First  place.  Greater  Johnstown  Hi-Y  Bas- 
ketball League. 

First  place,  PIAA  District  6  Class  B. 

Also  participated  in  the  State  Play-Offs 
and  were  eliminated  in  the  semi-finals. 

INDIvmUAL  ACCOMPLISHICENTS 

TUn  Berkey,  senior,  is  on  the  first  team 
of  the  1970  Greater  Johnstown  All  Scho- 
lastic Basketball  Team.  Tim  also  received  a 
letter  of  commendation  from  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Quality  Test.  He  finished 
in  the  top  two  per  cent  out  of  30,000  ap- 
plicants. 

Curt  Miller,  senior,  is  on  the  second  team 
of  the  1970  Greater  Johnstown  All  Scholastic 
Basketball  Team. 

Kathleen  Felix,  senior,  received  the  Good 
Citizen  Award,  presented  by  the  Quemahon- 
ing  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Carol  Batiste,  senlcs",  was  chosen  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Pennsylvania  Music  Educators 
All  State  Chorus  in  Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
She  will  also  p«utlclpate  In  the  MENC  Chorus 
in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey.  Carol,  and 
Eileen  Rairlgh.  a  1970  gradviate,  represent- 
ed WAHS  at  the  All  State  Chorus  at  Warren. 
Pennsylvania. 
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Rlclc  Holtzman,  senior,  was  selected  to  at- 
tend the  American  Legion's  Keystone  Boys 
State    at    Pennsylvania    State    University. 

Tony  Slatcoff,  senior,  wae  selected  to  attend 
Touth  Week  at  the  State  PoUoe  Academy  In 
Hershey,  Pennsylvania.  Thla  la  sponsored  by 
the  Wlndber  American  Legion  Poet. 

Kathleen  Fellz,  Deborah  Swets,  Matthew 
PetriUa,  and  Tim  Berkey  were  chosen  aa  the 
outstanding  teenagers  of  the  Wlndber  Area 
School  District  for  1970.  They  are  all  seniors. 

Darlene  Melnkovlc,  1970  graduate,  was  the 
winner  of  the  1970  Somerset  County  Bar  As- 
sociation Essay  Contest,  captiired  third  place 
In  State  competition. 

Deborah  Rosa,  1970  graduate,  received  the 
State  Homemaker  Degree  from  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  at  the  Farm  Show  In 
Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Colleen  Hannakan,  1970  graduate,  was  se- 
lected to  receive  the  Most  Valuable  Staffer 
Award  In  recognition  of  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  her  high  school  newspaper.  This 
award  Is  sponsored  by  the  Johnstown  Trib- 
une-Democrat. 

Jim  lAahlnsky.  1970  graduate,  waa  pre- 
sented the  Nunzlo  Marino  Award,  In  recog- 
nition of  his  fine  performance  and  aports- 
manshlp  In  football. 

Linda  Dili  and  Ronald  Pekela.  1970  grad- 
uates, were  selected  as  the  outstanding  g^l 
and  boy  by  the  Wlndmer  Lions  Club.  This 
award  Is  presented  to  seniors  each  year. 

Mr.  Joe  Florl,  basketball  coach,  was  named 
"Coach  of  the  Tear"  by  the  Wlndber  Rotary 
Club. 

The  above  named  awards  and  champion- 
ships have  honored  the  community,  as  well 
as  the  Wlndber  Area  School  District.  As  an 
elected  ofSclal,  I  fe^  that  you  should  be  made 
aware  of  such  acoompllahments. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ATTsmr  M.  Orkknland, 
Public  Relatioru  Coordinator. 


CANCER— NATION'S  NO.  2  KILLER 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   mCBZOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  terrible  disease  of  cancer  Is  one  of 
the  most  terrlfsring  problems  facing  our 
country  today.  On  the  list  of  this  Nation's 
greatest  killers,  cancer  ranks  second. 

An  article  which  appeared  recently  In 
Newsweek  magazine  points  out  that  to 
many  pe<^Ie  the  word  "cancer"  has  be- 
come synonjmious  with  death — with 
good  reason,  I  am  afraid.  The  American 
Cancer  Society  reports  that  in  1971, 
alone,  approximately  975,000  Americans 
will  require  medical  care  for  this  disease 
and  330,000  will  die. 

Of  the  200  million  Americans  now  alive 
and  healthy,  it  is  estimated  that  34  mil- 
lion will  eventually  lose  their  lives  to 
cancer:  and  millions  more  will  be  dis- 
figured. Perhaps  one  of  the  cruelest 
traits  of  cancer  is  that  is  attacks  chil- 
dren as  viciously  as  adults.  Of  the  330,- 
000  Americans  who  wUl  die  of  cancer  in 
1971,  4,000  of  them  will  be  children. 

Because  cancer  ranks  as  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  frightening  problems 
in  all  our  minds,  it  is  time  that  we  meet 
the  challenge  of  conquering  it.  We  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  a  ciire  is 
within  grasp.  Just  30  years  ago,  only  one 
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cancer  patient  in  five  had  a  chance  to 
survive.  Today  the  figure  stands  at  40 
percent.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  fact 
that  methods  of  detection  and  treatment 
have  improved,  the  annual  number  of 
deaths  from  cancer  continues  to  rise  at 
a  rate  faster  than  o\ir  population 
growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  make  the  com- 
mitment to  cure  cancer  once  and  for  all. 
Our  history  of  the  last  decade  proves 
that  when  this  Nation  really  commits  it- 
self to  a  goal,  we  can  achieve  it.  We  need 
only  to  recall  President  Kennedys  pledge 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1960's  to  land  a 
man  on  the  moon  before  1970  and  re- 
member the  culmination  of  this  pledge 
in  1969. 

Last  year,  600  of  the  leading  physi- 
cians and  scientists  in  the  field  of  med- 
ical research  expressed  their  convic- 
tion that  cancer  could  be  cured  if  only 
there  were  suflicient  funds  to  support 
cancer  research.  The  current  level  of 
funding  is  far  below  what  is  necessary  to 
accelerate  the  search  for  a  cxire.  In  fact, 
many  research  programs  have  been  un- 
able to  progress  due  to  lack  of  money. 

A  national  commitment  to  wipe  out 
cancer  is  a  challenge  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. While  this  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  problems  we  face,  it  should 
give  us  great  hope  and  encouragement  in 
knowing  that  it  is  one  of  the  serious 
problems  that  can  be  overcome  if  only  we 
provide  the  commitment  and  the  funds. 

By  supporting  the  following  bills,  we 
are  making  the  pledge  and  taking  up  the 
commitment. 

I  include  the  material  as  follows: 

H.R.  3666 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Conquest  of  Cancer 
Act". 

FINDINGS      AND      DECLABATION      OF     PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  Incidence  of  cancer  Is  in- 
creasing and  Is  the  major  health  concern  of 
the  American  people; 

(2)  that  the  attainment  of  better  methods 
of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  cure  of  cancer 
deserve  the  highest  priority;  and 

(3)  that  a  great  opportunity  is  offered 
as  a  result  of  recent  advances  In  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  dread  disease  to  conduct  ener- 
getically a  national  program  for  the  con- 
quest of  cancer. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  In  this  Act  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  establish,  as  an  Independent  agency 
of  the  United  States,  the  National  Cancer 
Authority. 

NATIONAL  CANCEB   ATrrHORITT   X8TABI.ISHED 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Cancer  Authority, 
having  as  its  objective  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

(b)  The  Authority  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
There  shall  be  in  the  Authority  a  Deputy 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Preeident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  per- 
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form  such  functions  as  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe  and  shall  be  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Administrator  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  position  of  Administrator. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  continue  to  serve  until  his 
.successor  has  been  appointed  imd  has 
been  qualified. 

CONCUKKKNT  RXSOLUnON 

Whereas  cancer  takes  the  lives  of  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  Americans 
each  yean  and 

Whereas  the  death  rate  from  cancer  is 
steadily  increasing  as  our  population  grows: 
and 

Whereas  more  than  one  million  Americans 
are  currently  under  treatment  for  this  dread 
disease;  and 

Whereas  it  is  clearly  in  the  best  Interests 
of  mankind  that  this  disease  be  cured  and 
controUed;  and 

Whereas  prominent  medical  authorities 
have  indicated  that  cancer  can  be  cured  and 
controlled  if  the  necessary  funds  are  made 
available;  and 

Whereas  current  appropriations  are  inade- 
quate to  accomplish  this  task;  and 

Whereas  the  Nation's  success  in  space  was 
largely  due  to  centralized  direction  of  ex- 
penditures under  the  National  Aeronautlos 
and  Space  Administration;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  both  necessary  and  desirable 
that  a  national  commitment  be  immediately 
undertaken  to  achieve  a  cure  and  control  for 
cancer  within  this  decade;  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(1)  no  leas  than  9660,000,000  be  appro- 
priated annually  over  the  next  ten  fiscal 
years  for  the  national  cancer  research  pro- 
gram; 

(3)  no  less  than  $260,000,000  of  this  ap- 
propriation be  utilized  to  construct  five  new 
cancer  research  Institutes  In  the  United 
States  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  new 
appropriations:  and 

(3)  the  funds  thus  appropriated  be  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  a  National  Cancer 
Authority  which  would  have  the  same  ab- 
solute direction  of  the  cure  and  control  of 
cancer  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  has  over  our  conquest 
of  space. 


SAVE   YOUR    VISION    WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  na- 
ture's most  precious  gifts  to  an  individual 
is  functional  eyesight.  Yet,  like  many 
other  things  we  experience  in  our  day- 
to-day  lives,  we  tend  to  take  this  valuable 
possession  for  granted. 

The  President  has  proclaimed  this 
week  as  Save  Your  Vision  Week,  and  has 
called  upon  Americans  to  learn  how 
visual  disabilities  can  be  prevented. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  impor- 
tant role  vision  plays  in  our  society.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  up  to  80  percent 
of  our  knowledge  is  acquired  through  the 
medium  of  vision.  Accordingly,  we 
should  place  special  emphasis  on  the  eye 
care  need  of  our  young. 

The  President  has  said  that  more  than 
10  million  children  in  the  United  States 
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need  eye  care.  Further,  a  report  from  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Advisory  Committee  on 
Dyslexia  and  Related  Reading  Disorders 
estimated  that  one  out  of  seven  children 
is  handicapped  in  his  ability  to  acquire 
essential  reading  skills.  These  figures 
would  seem  to  create  a  special  need  to 
alert  parents  and  teachers  to  the  exist- 
ence of  this  problem. 

But  the  need  for  regular  eye  care  is 
certainly  not  limited  to  our  yoimg.  Some 
type  of  vision  disorder  affects  over  one 
hundred  million  Americans,  many  of 
whom  are  not  aware  of  their  problem. 
Some  of  these  individuals  with  unde- 
tected problems  will  suffer  no  major  dif- 
ficulties or  physical  pain,  although  they 
certainly  will  not  get  full  enjoyment  out 
of  life.  Others  who  are  less  fortunate, 
however,  will  lose  their  vision  entirely 
due  to  lack  of  prompt  and  proper  treat- 
ment. This  is  tragic  because  almost  all 
of  the  consequences  of  eye  disorders — 
whether  major  or  minor — can  be  avoided 
if  the  problem  is  detected  and  corrected. 
EHiring  this  week  we  should  determine 
when  our  last  eye  examination  took 
place,  and  if  it  was  over  a  year  ago,  we 
should  make  an  appointment  to  have 
one. 

I  have  a  special  interest  here  because 
Indiana  University's  Division  of  Optom- 
etry is  located  in  Bloomington,  which  is 
part  of  my  district.  This  school  is  one  of 
12  such  schools  in  the  country  which  has 
been  involved  in  meeting  the  pressing  eye 
care  needs  of  the  Nation. 

Ever  since  the  American  Optometric 
Association  observed  the  first  Save  Your 
Vision  Week  44  years  ago,  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  eye  and  its 
proper  care.  There  is  litUe  reason  for  any 
of  us  to  neglect  our  eyesight.  We  should 
also  concern  ourselves  with  the  need  for 
safety  in  all  walks  of  life  to  avoid  eye 
damage  due  to  carelessness.  This  week 
affords  us  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
focus  our  attention  on  the  need  for  good 
eye  care. 


NAVY  AS  CONSERVATIONIST:  CU- 
LEBRA'S  FUTURE  IS  NOT  TOO 
BLEAK 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  9  carried  an 
interesting  column  by  Irwin  Goodwin 
enUUed  "Navy  as  Conservationist:  Cu- 
lebras  Putiu-e  Is  Not  Too  Bleak."  Good- 
win indicates  that  the  Navy  has,  through 
the  years,  helped  Culebra  in  this  role  of 
a  conservationist  of  the  natural  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  in  other  ways.  This  is  In 
strong  refutation  of  the  hysterical,  ad- 
verse comments  made  by  some  when  the 
Navy  sought  patiently,  through  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  John  Chafee,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Joseph  Grimes, 
and  Adm.  Means  Johnston,  to  reorganize 
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its  targets  and  safety  lanes  last  year.  I 
Include  the  article  hereunder: 

Navt  a8  Conservationist:  Culbbsa's  Future 
Is  Not  Too  Bleak 
(By  Irwin  Ooodwln) 
San  Juan,  PR. — By  Its  very  presence  In 
the  past  35  years,  the  Navy  has  performed  an 
unexpected   role   as   conservationist    of   the 
natural  environment  of  Culebra.  This  is  the 
startling  theme  running  through  a  104-page 
report:  "Culebra  1970:  An  Island  In  Transi- 
tion," prepared  for  Puerto  Rloo's  Gov.  Luis 
A.  Perre  by  17  scientists  from  commonwealth 
and  federal  agencies. 

Perre  gave  the  study  to  Ruaeell  Train, 
chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality   in  Washington   recently. 

"Without  a  doubt,"  states  the  report,  "Cule- 
bra and  its  surrounding  keys  and  rocks" 
probably  constitutes  one  of  the  vary  few 
areas  in  Puerto  Rico  where  biunan  activities 
have  not  yet  altered  natural  conditions  to  a 
significant  extent. 

"Earnest  efforts  must  be  made  to  main- 
tain the  diverse  ecosystems  In  the  area  in 
present  conditions  or,  better  yet,  reduce  the 
present  human  activities  so  that  the  natural 
state  can  be  preserved." 

SINCE  1936,  when  the  Navy  began  using 
Culebra's  northwest  peninsula  for  ship-to- 
shore  target  practice,  the  Island  has  not  de- 
veloped significantly.  As  a  result.  Its  present 
population  of  726  is  little  more  than  the  704 
residents  of  1899,  the  first  year  after  the 
Spanish-American  War,  when  Puerto  Rico 
and  Culebra  were  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
The  report  indicates  that  Culebra,  with  no 
minerals  worth  mining,  little  land  usable  for 
farming,  frequent  droughts  and  salty  well- 
water,  is  clearly  one  of  the  Caribbean's  lesser 
jewels. 

It  has  no  industries  other  than  ocean  fish- 
ing and  cattle  grazing,  each  conducted  on  a 
small  scale;  limited  the  costly  transporta- 
tion by  airplane  and  ferryboats  to  the  main 
island,  19  miles  west;  Inadequate  schools 
and  services.  Per  capita  Income  is  $561 — 
about  91,000  less  than  on  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Island,  however,  as  the  report  points 
out,  "Is  best  suited  for  wildlife  and  esthetic 
appreciation."  It  possesses  33  rare  or  unique 
species  of  plants.  Including  wild  orchids  and 
tall  palms,  battalions  of  birds  such  as  the  en- 
dangered Bahama  pintalled  duck,  brown  pel- 
ican and  varieties  of  heron,  and  swarms  of 
seallfe  life — lobsters,  gp-ouper,  starfish  and 
sharks.  These,  as  well  as  its  abundant  coral, 
clear  water  and  mangrove  swamps  "In  more 
or  less  natural  state,"  the  report  notes,  make 
Culebra  "of  great  interest  to  marine  biolo- 
gists, geologists  and  oceanogrt^hers." 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  government's  new  report 
finds  that  decades  of  target  practice  appar- 
ently have  not  damaged  the  island.  It  crltl- 
cises  the  Navy  for  one  incident:  The  under- 
water demolition  of  unexploded  shells  on  a 
coral  reef  off  the  northwest  peninsula  target 
on  Dec.  2.  Upon  Investigation  the  next  day,  a 
diving  scientist  found  a  hole  about  50  feet  In 
diameter  In  a  rich  coral  reef  and  partial 
destruction  of  another  200  feet. 

Ironically  the  Navy  exploded  its  misfired 
old  ordnance  only  after  the  islandera  Insisted 
that  the  shells  were  a  peril  to  swimmers  and 
boaters.  The  study  concludes  that  the  "dan- 
gers of  these  disposal  activities  might  be 
minimized  If  all  ordnance  deemed  safe  to 
remove  was  transferred  to  bare  sandy  bot- 
toms devoid  of  coral."  The  Navy  has  agreed 
to  do  this. 

In  a  socio-economic  section  of  the  study, 
the  team  reported  wide  disagreement  among 
Culebrans  about  the  Island's  future.  "Some 
feel  the  solution  to  all  problems  lies  In  the 
complete  withdrawal  of  the  Navy,"  it  states. 
"For  others  such  a  withdrawal  would  be  a 
catastrophe." 
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An  opinion  poll  of  c»e-thlrd  of  the  house- 
holds taken  last  December  showed  that  64 
per  cent  felt  the  absence  of  fresh  water  and 
sewage  disposal  were  the  greatest  deter- 
rents to  Culebra's  future.  One-third  thought 
the  Navy's  presence  hampered  their  well- 
being,  while  a  similar  proportion  attributed 
their  problems  to  InaccesslbUlty  for  trade  or 
tourism. 

"■nie  critical  condition  of  Culebra  at  pres- 
ent Is  blamed  on  the  govemment  at  Puerto 
Rico  by  64  per  cent,  on  the  Navy  by  7  per 
cent,"  says  the  study. 

Because  Culebrans  now  insist  on  a  share 
of  Puerto  Rico's  economic  prosperity,  tourism 
Is  considered  a  panacea.  Recognizing  this, 
the  study  group  calls  for  a  master  plan  of 
development,  with  a  moratoritun  on  build- 
ing while  measures  are  taken  to  protect  the 
environment. 

Even  before  the  Navy  agreed  on  Jan.  11  to 
curtail  its  training  maneuvers  and  limit  Its 
activities  to  the  northwest  peninsula  and 
several  distant  keys  after  Jan.  1,  1972,  there 
were  "new  forces,"  says  the  report,  altering 
and  detracting  from  the  island's  environ- 
ment. 

Oil  from  pleasure  boats  Is  oontamlnatlng 
beaches,  sand  stealthily  removed  from  the 
beaches,  houses  built  Illegally  along  the 
shoreline,  raw  wastes  dtunped  into  the  bays. 
"As  human  use  of  the  island  increases,"  notes 
the  study,  "these  destructive  forces  will  be- 
come stronger  unless  specific  measures  are 
adopted  to  reduce  them." 

In  presenting  the  report  to  Train,  Governor 
Perre  proposed  that  Culebra  become  a  na- 
tional park.  As  it  happens,  Preeident  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  declared  the  keys  and  Islets 
around  Culebra  a  wildlife  refuge  back  in 
1909.  But  some  observers  question  whether 
Culebrans  wUl  want  to  limit  their  economic 
and  social  development  with  such  a  designa- 
tion. 

Train,  who  has  indicated  to  Perre  that  he 
will  consider  the  request,  was  designated  in 
December  by  Preeident  Nixon  to  take  a  major 
part  in  the  Pentagon  study  of  the  embattled 
11 -square  mile  Island.  The  study  is  due  next 
April  1. 


REMARKS  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
THOMAS  N.  DOWNING  TO  THE 
WORLD  AFFAIRS  PORUM,  RIVER- 
DALE  THEATER,  HAMPTON,  VA. 


HON.  JOSEPH  £.  KARTH 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
gone  beyond  an  unusual  point  in  our  de- 
velopment as  a  free  Nation — that  point 
in  history  Where  a  man's  honest  and  law- 
ful dissent  with  his  government's  policy 
was  somehow  used  as  a  barometer  of  his 
patriotism.  That  point  where  the  flag 
became  a  symbol  not  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  a  symbol  for  a 
specific  foreign  policy.  It  was  a  point 
where  a  hope  for  peace  was  somehow 
equated  with  wanting  to  weaken  the  de- 
fensive posture  of  our  Nation.  What 
brought  us  to  that  point  was  the  tragic 
war  in  Indochina. 

That  period  could  not  survive  the  test 
of  time.  We  are  now  striving  to  reach  a 
new  and  free  atmosphere  where  debate 
and  learned  disagreement  with  our  Oov- 
emment's  policy  can  take  place  wlthont 
acrimony,  and  where  a  man's  patriotism 
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Is  not  called  to  question  because  he  dis- 
agrees. 

I  say  this  by  way  of  Introducing  and 
inserting  into  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  N.  Downing,  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  on  March  8.  Congress- 
man DowNmo's  devotion  to  this  country 
is  beyond  question,  and  his  record  shows 
he  stands  steadfastly  for  a  firm  U.S.  de- 
fense policy.  In  his  speech  he  asks  the 
President  immediately  to  withdraw  our 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  following  the 
completion  of  the  Laos  camptdgn.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  speech  speaks  eloquently  for 
itself: 

Remarks    or    thk    Honorable    Thomas    N. 

Downing  to  thr  World  Attaibs  Forum 

This  Is  a  remarkable  country  La  whioii 
we  live,  and  thlB  la  a  wonderful  place  wtkere 
we  can  get  together,  with  each  other,  for 
a  free  exchange  of  Ideas. 

There  are  seven  of  these  national  security 
seminars  being  held  throughout  the  United 
States  today,  and  I  feel  that  we  are  most 
fortunate  indeed  to  host  one  of  them  In  our 
area. 

It  goes  without  saying,  but  I  will  say  It 
anyway,  that  the  selection  of  the  Hampton 
Roads  area  of  Virginia  was  the  most  appro- 
priate that  could  be  made.  This  la  a  great 
bastion  in  our  democracy.  Right  here  on  this 
peninsula  within  sight  and  sound  of  James- 
town, Williamsburg  and  Yorktown  stands 
the  palladium  of  our  liberty. 

We  stand  together  here — civilian  and  mili- 
tary, government  and  private  industry — in 
a  strong  posture  of  national  defense  and  in 
a  great  cooperative  military-industrial  com- 
plex which  helps  to  keep  the  breath  of  life 
in  our  liberty. 

Needless  to  say,  my  friends,  I  am  proud 
to  have  you  here  and  I  am  honored  to  be  here 
with  you.  I  salute  not  only  you  but  all  of 
those  who  have  worked  to  make  this  "world 
affairs"  forum  a  reality.  Their  success  and 
our  success  will  be  measured  not  by  what 
we  learn  here  but  by  what  we  do  with  It 
when  we  leave  here. 

My  remarks  to  you  this  morning  will  be 
brief;  my  speech  will  be  short;  you  may  be 
the  Judges  of  how  sweet  It  Is. 

These  are  "triily  times  that  try  men's 
souls."  Do  you  know  where  that  thought 
came  from?  It  came  from  the  great  essayist, 
Thomas  Paine,  who  said:  "These  are  the 
times  that  try  men's  souls."  Hardly  anyone, 
however,  remembers  the  lines  which  immedi- 
ately follow. 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  pa- 
triot will.  In  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country. 

We  do  not  need  the  "sunshine  patriot"  at 
this  time  in  our  Nation's  history.  We  need 
honest  Ood-fearlng  Americans  who  are  will- 
ing to  stick  by  their  coxmtry  in  these  times 
of  crisis. 

For  over  17  years  we  have  been  Involved, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  In  a  war  nobody  want- 
ed and  few  could  understand.  Tills  war  had 
no  'Xusitanla"  or  "Pearl  Harbor-  to  instant- 
ly mold  public  unity  and  provoke  outrage. 

The  provocation  for  this  Involvement  Is 
hard  to  describe.  Primarily  it  was  the  simple 
defense  of  a  philosophy. 

The  free  world — the  United  States — abhors 
the  Ideology  of  communism — as  well  It  must. 
To  contain  communism,  this  country  and 
others  have  entered  Into  a  number  of  Inter- 
national treaties  designed  to  protect  free  na- 
tions from  the  clutches  of  communism. 
These  were  solemn  agreements  of  national 
bcmor  at  the  time  of  their  signing.  Later  on, 
some  signatory  nations  became  "svunmer 
soldiers  and  sunshine  patriots"  In  the  words 
of  Thomas  Paine. 
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Each  of  these  nations  had  a  strong  paro- 
clUal  Interest — including  the  United  States. 
We  understandably  wanted  to  stop  commu- 
nism before  It  reached  our  own  shores.  With 
over  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  under 
some  form  of  Communist  domination,  the 
line  had  tcT  be  drawn  somewhere. 

Someone,  somewhere,  in  our  hierarchy  of 
government  decided  the  place  to  draw  the 
line  consistent  with  our  treaties  was  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  was  considered  that  South 
Vietnam  was  the  "domino"  which,  if  pushed 
over,  could  topple  Southeast  Asia  in  its  en- 
tirety. This  was  the  prevailing  thought  at  the 
time. 

So,  we  decided  to  defend  South  Vietnam 
against  this  aggression.  Our  mission  was  not 
to  Invade,  not  to  attack — but  to  defend  a 
weak  nation  against  Its  more  powerful  Com- 
munist aggressor. 

Noble  In  theory,  the  concept  was  dlfBcult 
to  explalu,  difficult  to  justify  and — as  the 
years  passed  by — almost  impossible  to 
achieve.  And  there  was  no  "Pearl  Harbor." 

Truman  initiated  It;  Eisenhower  support- 
ed it;  Kennedy  activated  it;  Johnson  con- 
tinued it  and,  I  hope  to  God,  Nixon  ends  it. 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  I  have  supported 
the  last  four  presidents  In  their  foreign  pol- 
icy because  I  considered  myself  a  loyal 
American,  duty-bound  to  support  my  com- 
mander-in-chief, as  most  Americans  have. 
And  should! 

I  suppcM-ted  the  President's  move  Into  Cam- 
bodia because  he  assured  me — and  I  believed 
— that  it  would  minimize  the  attacks  on 
American  troops  from  those  sanctuaries  and 
reduce  American  casualties.  Hindsight  and 
statistics  have  proven  this  to  be  true. 

I  approved  the  decision  to  allow  South 
Vietnamese  troops — and  South  Vietnamese 
troops  only — to  cross  the  Laotian  border  and 
cut  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  supply  trail.  With  the 
old  port  of  Slhanoukville  closed,  these  com- 
plex trails  were  the  enemy's  main  pipeline 
of  troops  and  weap>ons  from  north  to  south. 
If  the  ARVN  can  accomplish  this  mission — 
and  I  pray  they  can — and  hold  unUl  the 
rainy  season  closes  the  paths  to  everybody, 
we  should  be  free  to  bring  our  men  home, 
post  haste. 

I  am  sending  the  President  of  the  United 
States  this  speech  for  whatever  good  it  may 
do.  to  tell  him  this. 

We  have  been  In  South  Vietnam  for  sev- 
enteen long,  painful  years.  We  have  paid  the 
price  in  lives  and  money  to  enable  these 
people  to  defend  themselves,  if  they  have 
the  will  to  defend  themselves.  They  have 
the  resources.  If  they  lack  the  determinaUon 
to  defend  their  borders  with  their  own  peo- 
ple, our  withdrawal  should  not  blemish  our 
conscience  or  abrogate  our  treaties. 

Today  the  Vietnamese  have  a  sturdy  re- 
gular army  of  over  1.2  million  men.  In  addi- 
tion. They  liave  over  500,000  irregulars  who 
can  be  called  upon.  They  are  armed  with 
the  finest  weapons  or  war  that  this  country 
can  produce.  They  have  received  every  tech- 
nical and  military  advice  that  they  can 
absorb.  President  Thleu,  himself,  has  sail 
they  are  willing  and  ready  to  defend  them- 
selves. Much  of  the  civilian  population  has 
denounced  our  presence.  Clearly,  the  time 
has  come  to  leave  that   country. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  as  soon  as  the 
Laotian  campaign  has  been  successfully 
terminated.  I  urge  you  Immediately  to  pull 
our  people  out  of  South  Vietnam.  If  we  can 
believe  what  you  tell  us,  no  enemy  supplies, 
no  substantial  personnel,  could  filter  through 
to  attack  our  forces.  Vletnamlzatlon  would 
be  complete.  We  can  leave  with  honor — and 
we  should ! 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  what  the  world 
would  expect  us  to  do.  What  our  people  want 
us  to  do,  and  what  we  must  do. 

And — I  believe  that  history  will  prove  us 
right. 
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SUPPORT   FOR    THE   COURAGEOUS 
JEWS    OP   THE    SOVIET    UNION 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
group  of  100  Jews  has  begun  a  sit-in  and 
fast  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Kremlin. 
They  have  vowed  to  continue  this  dem- 
onstration every  day  until  they  are 
granted  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

A  demonstration  of  this  kind  within 
the  Soviet  Union  is  unprecedented.  At 
least,  previous  reports  of  such  activities 
have  not  appeared  in  the  Western  press. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  people  are 
taking  a  great  risk.  Indeed,  the  risks  are 
so  great,  that  their  demonstration  Is 
clearly  an  act  of  desperation. 

Many  of  these  people  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  jobs  because  of  their  pre- 
viously expressed  desire  to  emigrate. 
Many  of  them  have  been  harassed,  some 
have  been  beaten,  and  others  have  been 
arrested. 

The  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  de- 
nied the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by 
both  the  Soviet  Constitution  and  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights,  assuring  the  right  to 
emigrate,  to  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  a  signatory.  Soviet  Jews  are  de- 
nied the  right  to  worship  in  their  own 
way,  to  study  Yiddish  or  Hebrew,  to  have 
their  own  schools,  to  maintain  healthy 
Jewish  cultural  activities,  such  as  the 
Yiddish  theater  and  press. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  conferred  at 
lengtli  with  two  Jews  who  have  recently 
left  the  Soviet  Union,  Leonid  Rigerman 
and  Luba  Bershadskaja.  Both  of  these 
individuals  have  firmly  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  sensi- 
tive to  world  public  opinion  and  that 
lawful,  peaceful  expressions  of  concern 
can  have  a  cumulative  effect. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  to  firmly 
express  our  country's  commitment  to 
cultural  diversity,  freedom  of  worship, 
and  the  right  of  emigration,  and  to  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Government  to  grant 
these  same  freedoms  to  its  Jewish  mi- 
nority. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  give  this  resolution  every  considera- 
tion and  that  it  will  be  adopted  with  the 
urgency  the  situation  demands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  insert  the 
text  of  the  resolution  to  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks: 
H.  COH.  rrs.  — 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  states  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas,  persons  of  Jewish  faith  residing 
in  the  Soviet  Union  have  long  suffered 
persecution,  oppression,  and  discrimination 
In  their  dally  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  authorities  In  the  Soviet 
Union  have  suppressed,  dlscoiiraged  and  pre- 
vented the  free  expression  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion and  culture,  and  have  deprived  Soviet 
Jews  of  the  opportunity  of  worshiping  freely 
and  In  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  their 
age-old  faith;  and 
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Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently 
denied  the  right  of  Jewish  people  freely  to 
emigrate  from  that  country  to  Israel  or  to 
any  country  of  their  choosing; 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  respectfully  requests  the  President  of 
:b«  United  States  to  manifest  our  country's 
position  as  the  guardian  of  the  traditions 
of  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  the  dignity  of 
all  mankind,  and  the  freedom  of  worship, 
by  taking  appropriate  af&rmatlve  action  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  revise  Its  official 
policies  In  the  following  manner: 

(a)  to  terminate  its  practice  of  depriving 
Soviet  Jewry  of  the  opportunity  of  worship- 
ing in  a  free  manner  and  In  accordance  with 
age-old  Jewish   traditions;    and 

(b)  to  grant  to  the  Jewish  minority  the 
same  rights  of  preserving  its  cultural  identi- 
ty as  the  government  grants  to  other  Soviet 
minority  groups;  and 

(c)  to  permit  Jewish  persons  to  emigrate 
freely  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  or  to 
any  country  of  their  choice  without  restric- 
tion or  limitation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AUTHORITATIVE  AND  VALUABLE 
STATEMENT  BY  HEW  PANEL 
ON  BEHAVIORAL  MODIFICATION 
DRUGS  TO  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN 


WISCONSIN  CHEESE  AND  THE  SST 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  appeared  in  the  Janesville 
Gazette  on  February  15,  1971.  It  makes 
its  points  so  well  any  introduction  on 
my  part  would  simply  be  redundant.  It 
follows: 

WISCONSIN  Chkxse  Versus  tbx  SST 

A  group  of  businessmen,  union  officials 
and  aerospace  subcontratcors  In  Seattle  is 
threatening  to  boycott  Wisconsin  cheese  and 
other  Wisconsin-made  products  because  of 
Sen.  William  Proxmire's  role  in  leading  the 
Senate  opposition  to  the  Supersonic  Trans- 
port   (SST). 

This  tiny  group's  childish,  petulant  tactic 
has  created  alarm  far  out  of  proportion  to 
Its  probable  Impact,  since  the  market  for 
Wisconsin  cheeee  Is  considerably  broader 
than  the  City  of  Seattle. 

Most  people  will  recognize  this  for  wliat 
it  Is — an  attempt  to  bring  a  national  en- 
vironmental Issue  down  to  the  level  of  pro- 
vincial economics.  It's  like  urging  people 
not  to  buy  textiles  made  In  South  Carolina 
becaiLBe  of  Sen.  Thurmond's  views  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  It  makes  about  as  much 
sense. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  did  not  elect  Sen. 
WUUam  Proxmlre  to  the  U.S.  Senate  be- 
cause they  expected  him  to  yield  to  this 
kind  of  blackmail — not  from  a  few  disgrun- 
tled souls  In  Seattle,  and  not  from  anybody 
else. 

Since  the  issue  has  been  joined  on  this 
level,  however,  let's  make  It  a  test  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  national  level. 

Those  Americans  who  favor  the  SST  can 
demonstrate  this  by  not  eating  Wisconsin 
cheese.  Those  who  are  against  the  SST  can 
do  likewise  by  eating  twice  as  much  Wis- 
consin cheese  as  they  normally  do. 

We  have  confidence  In  the  outcome  be- 
cause we  think  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  are  opjxjsed  to 
spending  millions  on  this  environmental 
monster.  Besides  that.  Wisconsin  cheese  is 
excellent.  Unlike  the  SST,  It  can  stand  on 
its  own  merits. 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
a  blue-ribbon  panel  issued  its  statement 
on  the  problems  cormected  with  giving 
behavioral  modification  drugs  to  gram- 
mar school  children,  an  issue  with  which 
our  Privacy  Subcommittee  has  been  con- 
cerned for  almost  a  year. 

This  report  addresses  itself  to  virtu- 
ally every  one  of  the  concerns  which  were 
raised  in  my  hearing  on  September  29, 
1970.  I  consider  it  to  be  a  model  of  its 
kind;  concise,  comprehensive,  and  re- 
markably free  of  the  specialized  jargon 
which  so  often  mars  Federal  prose. 

The  panel  has  foimd,  as  have  I  during 
my  investigation,  that  the  causes  of 
minimal  brain  dysfunction  may  be  as 
deeply  embedded  in  modern  society  as 
they  are  in  the  brain  of  most  of  the  af- 
flicted children.  I  was  struck  by  the  sen- 
tence: 

It  Is  important  to  recognize  the  child 
whose  Inattention  and  restlessness  may  be 
caused  by  hunger,  poor  teaching,  over- 
crowded classrooms,  or  lack  of  understanding 
by  teachers  and  parents. 

The  insight  In  that  sentence  is  exactly 
what  I  was  trying  to  convince  the  ex- 
perts of  during  my  investigation  and  I 
believe  this  sober  and  responsible  state- 
ment will  slow  down  the  widely  predicted 
zoom  in  the  seventies.  I  was  also  pleased 
that  the  panel  focused  on  informed  pa- 
rental consent.  If  the  teachers,  school 
administrators,  and  doctors  follow  the 
recommended  procedures.  I  think  much 
of  the  current  agony  of  some  parents 
who  have  communicated  with  me  will  be 
relieved. 

The  report  also  contains  evidence  for 
raising  amphetamines  to  schedule  II  of 
the  Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1970.  The  viola- 
tions of  proper  procedure,  against  which 
the  report  warns,  could  be  detected  by 
the  prescription  reporting  process  man- 
dated imder  schedule  n. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  statement: 

These  medicines  should  be  proimoted 
ethically  and  only  through  medical  channels. 
(Emphasis  In  original.) 

We  have  received  disturbing  examples 
of  drug  company  salesmen  attending 
local  PTA  meetings,  for  example,  and  I 
read  the  report's  statement  as  saying 
that  such  promotion  activities  must  stop. 

I  was  also  impressed  by  the  sentence: 

Variations  In  different  socloeoonomlc  and 
ethnic  groups  must  be  considered  in  order 
to  arrive  at  better  definitions  of  behavior 
properly  regarded  as  patbologloal. 

I  recall  that  during  the  Privacy  Sub- 
committee Investigation  of  psychological 
testing  in^l965,  we  learned  that  the  tests 
were  devked  by  men  who,  however  dedi- 
cated thof  were,  mirrored  their  own  pre- 
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conceptions  in  the  tests.  This  warning 
in  the  panel's  reimrt  is  especially  rele- 
vant. 

Further,  I  praise  the  panel  for  effec- 
tively demolishing  what  was  described  as 
the  "paradoxical  effect";  that  Is,  that 
drugs  work  entirely  differently  in  chil- 
dren by  calming  them  down,  instead  of 
being  "speed."  The  drugs  focus  attention 
in  children  the  same  as  they  do  in 
adults. 

I  believe  the  report  merits  ttie  widest 
possible  distribution  and  acceptance.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  drugs  do  wotic  in 
carefully  diagnosed  and  controlled  situ- 
ations and  it  was  never  my  intention  to 
try  to  intefere  with  the  doctor -patient 
relationship.  I  feel  that  the  Privacy  Sub- 
committee has  isolated  another  area  of 
genuine  concern  and  I  commend  the 
panel  and  its  chairman.  Dr.  Donald  X. 
Freedman,  for  confronting  the  hard  Is- 
sues we  raised. 

That  being  said,  however,  a  significant 
weakness  does  exist  and  it  relates  to  the 
place  where  the  problem  originally  sur- 
faced: Omaha,  Nebr.  The  panel  did  no 
original  research  into  spedflo  cases; 
they  were  solely  concerned  with  the 
general  medical  and  academic  ramifica- 
tions for  the  populace  at  large.  The  re- 
port states  that  sensationalism  and  half 
truths  are  to  be  avoided,  but  by  not  deal- 
ing with  the  Omaha  charges,  they  have 
produced  what  may  be  descrUied  as  only 
hail  a  report.  I  attempted  to  anticipate 
this  eventuality  when  I  wrote  to  HEW 
Secretary  Richardson  on  October  12, 
1970.  I  recommended  as  follows: 

Control  over  theee  grants  and  followup 
studies  should  be  oentraUsed  In  one  offlce 
so  that  should  a  situation  like  ttiat  in  Omaha 
again  arise,  responsibility  for  an  adeqviate 
in-depth  investigation  would  be  flnnly  fixed. 

Secretary  Richardson  replied  that  the 
liaison  between  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  was  sufficient. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  report  pre- 
pared under  the  auspices  of  the  Offlce  of 
Child  Development  and  I  feel  that  it 
should  take  a  more  central  role.  I  say 
this  for  two  reasons : 

First,  as  admirable  as  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  are,  they  will 
be  nothing  but  high-soimding  platitudes 
unless  supervision  of  local  schools  can 
assure  that  they  are  being  given  the  at- 
tention I  think  they  deserve;  and 

Second,  an  issue  of  contention  still 
exists  over  behavioral  modification  drugs 
in  Omaha,  and,  perhaps  more  important 
for  our  society,  the  suspicion  still  exists 
that  these  programs  will  be  used  to  mod- 
ify the  behavior  of  black  children  to 
have  them  conform  with  white  society's 
norms.  I  repeat  my  contention  that  some- 
one in  the  Government  must  have  the 
responsibility,  and  I  now  feel  that  the 
OfQce  of  Child  DeveUH>ment  is  the  logical 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  HEW  news 
release,  the  report,  and  a  list  of  the 
panel's  members: 

HXW  News  Reixass 

Diagnosis  by  a  doctor,  close  supervision  of 
treatment  and  parental  tinderstandlng  and 
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oooperatloc  tfe  keys  to  th«  prop«r  admln- 
IstTatlon  4t  mmplMtamlit*  drug*  to  scboo) 
cbUdren  with  hyperkinetic  behavioral  dlfl- 
torbanoe  probiema,  a  panel  of  experts  c&Ued 
togettiw  by  tb«  Depcu-tment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  rq;>orted  today. 

The  "behavioral  problem,  which  affects 
about  three  of  every  100  elementary  school 
children.  Is  characterteed  by  poor  attention 
In  class,  disordered  behavior  and  intense 
pbytio&l  and  mental  overactivity. 

The  panrt  of  experts,  chaired  by  Dr.  Daniel 
X.  Preedman,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  was  called  togathw  by  HKWs 
OBlce  of  Child  Development  and  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  and 
SclentllH:  ABatn,  to  dlscuae  the  use  and 
misuse  of  such  medications  In  treating 
sobool  cMldren  with  behavior  problems. 

The  panel  met  in  Waahlnc<ton,  January 
11  and  la. 

The  panel's  report  Issued  today  Is  a  17 
page  statement  on  the  conditions  under 
which  amphetamines  should,  and  should  not 
be,  administered  to  children.  Highlights  of 
the  panel's  findings  are : 

(1)  Vntttt  the  eondltloos  specified,  strong 
evidence  mdloates  that  use  of  such  ntedlca- 
tton  In  treating  hyperkinetic  behavior  dis- 
turbance Improves  the  child's  attention. 
learning  and  social  ablUtlee.  There  Is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  proper  use  of 
amphetamines  In  treating  this  age  group 
leads  to  subsequent  addiction  In  later  life. 

(3)  Diagnosis  Should  take  into  account  the 
child's  environment  and  family  relation- 
ships, as  well  as  other  physical  and  psycho- 
logical factors.  Many  children  sufier  from 
problems  with  behavior  control  primarily 
attributable  to  hunger,  emotional  stress,  poor 
teaching  and  overcrowded  classrooms.  Tlie 
use  oT  amphetamines  clearly  Is  not  called  for 
In  these  cases. 

(8)  No  stigma  should  be  attached  to  a 
child  who  has  been  preaorlbed  medication 
for  behavior  disorders.  His  situation  Is  no 
different  from  that  of  the  oiilld  who  benefits 
from  wearing  eyeglasses. 

(4)  While  it  is  entirely  proper  for  school 
personnel  to  draw  parents'  attention  to  an 
individual  (Gild's  behavior  problems  in 
school,  teachers  and  sobool  administrators 
should  scrupulously  avoid  any  attempt  to 
force  parents  to  accept  any  particular  treat- 
ment. With  parental  permission,  they  should 
collaborate  with  the  physician  in  the  total 
program  for  the  child. 

.  (6)  Manufacturers  of  stlmuUmt  medica- 
tions should  promote  their  products  solely 
througli  the  appropriate  medical  channels 
and  sbovdd  not  seiek  the  endorsement  of 
such  products  from  school  personnel. 

(6)  No  child  should  be  given  the  req>on- 
siblllty  for  taking  his  own  medioaUon.  In 
most  cases,  it  Is  not  even  necessary  to  bring 
the  drug  to  school.  The  same  household  pre- 
cautions shoiild  be  taken  against  the  misuse 
of  amphetamines  as  with  any  other  medica- 
tion. 
f  (7)  While  there  Is  no  need  for  sensational 
alarm  about  th«  health  or  safety  of  the  In- 
dividual child  under  carefully  supervised 
treatment  with  amphetamines,  abuses  and 
misuses  must  promptly  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  proper  authorities.  Physicians, 
educators,  parents  and  the  news  media  share 
this  responsibility. 

Tlie  report  also  emphasizes  the  need  for 
further  research  into  causes,  prevention  and 
treatment  of  all  behavior  disorders  in  chil- 
dren. It  points  out  that,  even  when  medica- 
tion has  Improved  a  condition,  a  child  will 
often  require  special  educational  attention 
and  opport\mltlee  to  reinforce  the  treat- 
ment. 

The  panel  cautioned  the  public  not  to 
regard    the    use    of    ampbetamlnefl    nmning 
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schocd  chUdren  as  replacing  the  need  for 
improved  school  systems,  nor  should  nega- 
tive public  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate drugs  deprive  any  child  of  possible 
benefit  from  such  medication. 

Dr.  Edward  Zigler,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Child  Development,  complimented  the 
panel  on  its  efforts  in  addressing  a  complex 
subject.  "Every  member  of  the  panel  was 
carefully  selected  to  represent  a  wide  range 
of  scientific  interests.  The  statement  is  the 
product  of  some  of  the  finest  expertise  in  the 
country,  and  I  am  confident  that  It  will 
clarify  issues  which  have  been  of  concern 
to  the  public." 

Report  or  thx  CoxrxBXNCK  on  the  Use  or 

STTUtrULNT  DBUGS  IN  THE  TkXATMENT  OF 
BeHAVIOJUIXT  DISTUKBED  YOtTNG  SCHOOL- 
CHnJMUDT 

(Sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C.,  January  11-ia, 
1971) 

INTBODTTCnON 

On  January  11-13,  1971,  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  and  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, called  a  conference  to  discuss  the  use  of 
stimulant  medications  in  the  treatment  of 
elementary  school-age  children  with  certain 
behavioral  disturbances.  In  convening  the 
conference,  the  Office  of  Child  Development 
was  aware  of  public  concern  about  the  in- 
creasing use  of  stimulant  medications  (such 
as  dextroamphetamine  and  metbylphenl- 
date)  in  treating  so-called  hyperkinetic  be- 
havior disorders.  Were  these  drugs — so  widely 
misused  or  abused  by  adolescents  and 
adults — ^truly  safe  for  children?  Were  they 
properly  preacribed,  or  were  they  used  for 
youngsters  who,  in  fact,  need  other  types  of 
treatment?  Is  emphasis  on  medications  for 
behavior  disorders  misleading?  Might  this 
approach  tempt  many  to  oversimplify  a  com- 
plex problem,  leading  to  neglect  of  remedial 
social,  educational  or  psychological  efforts  on 
the  part  of  professionals,  parents,  schools 
and  public  agencies? 

In  order  to  clarify  the  conditions  in  which 
these  medications  are  beneficial  or  harmful 
to  children,  to  assess  the  status  of  current 
knowledge,  and  to  determine  the  best  aus- 
pices for  administering  these  drugs  to  chil- 
dren, a  panel  of  fifteen  specialists  was  in- 
vited to  meet  in  Waalilngton.  The  panelists 
were  from  the  fields  of  education,  psychol- 
ogy, special  education,  pediatrics,  adult  and 
child  psychiatry,  psychoanalysis,  basic  and 
clinical  pharmacology,  internal  medicine, 
drug  abuse  and  social  work.  The  panel's  task 
was  to  review  the  evidence  of  research  and 
experience  and  to  prepare  an  advisory  report 
for  professionals  and  the  public. 

This  report  briefly  outlines  the  general  na- 
ture of  behavioral  disorders  In  children  and 
then  focuses  on  those  disorders  that  are  be- 
ing treated  with  stimulant  medications.  It 
discusses  appropriate  treatment  and  the 
concerns  voiced  by  the  public  and  media. 
Finally,  the  report  examines  the  role  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry,  professionals,  and 
the  news  media  In  publicizing  stimulant 
drugs  for  children  and  outlines  the  glaring 
gaps  In  needed  research,  training  and  faolll- 
Ues. 

WKBATtCm  DUOBOBBS  OT  CHXLDBOOD 

A  wide  range  of  conditions  and  disabilities 
can  interfere  with  a  child's  learning  at  home 
and  in  school,  his  socialization  with  peers, 
and  his  capacity  to  reach  his  maximum  de- 
velopment. Social  deprivations  and  stress  at 
home  or  school  may  retard  optimal  develop- 
ment. Mental  retardation,  the  more  rarely 
occurring  childhood  autism  and  psychosis. 
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and  other  such  disabilities  may  cause  seri- 
ous problems.  Some  difficulties  arise  becatue 
of  clearly  definable  medical  conditions  such 
as  blindness,  deafness  or  obvious  brain  dys- 
function. Some  are  associated  with  specific 
reading  or  perceptual  defects,  and  others 
with  severe  personality  or  emotional  dis- 
turbance. 

Such  dysfunctions  are  known  to  req\iire 
careful  evaluation,  thoughtfully  planned 
treatment  employing  a  variety  of  methods  on 
the  child's  behalf,  and  conscientious  moni- 
toring of  remedial  treatments.  Individualized 
evaluation  and  treatment  is  important  for 
any  childhood  behavior  disorder.  There  are 
appropriate  occasions  for  use  of  medications 
such  as  tranquilizers  and  antidepressants  in 
some  children  with  these  disorders.  Por  over 
three  decades,  stimulant  medications  have 
been  selectively  used  for  children  under 
medical  supervision.  We  now  focus  upon  is- 
sues related  to  the  crirrent  use  of  these  drugs. 

HT7EXKINETIC    DISORDERS 

The  type  of  disturbance  which  has  evoked 
mlsiinderstandlng  and  concern  has  many 
names.  The  two  most  familiar — neither  en- 
tirely satisfactory — are  "minimal  brain  dys- 
function" or,  more  commonly,  "hyperkinetic 
behavioral  disturbance."  There  Is  no  known 
single  cause  or  simple  answer  for  such  prob- 
lems. The  major  symptoms  are  an  increase 
of  purposeless  physical  activity  and  a  signif- 
icantly imp>aired  span  of  focused  attention. 
The  inability  to  control  physical  motion  and 
attention  may  generate  other  consequences, 
such  as  disturbed  mood  and  behavior  within 
the  home,  at  play  with  peers,  and  in  the 
schoolroom. 

In  its  clear-cut  form,  the  overt  hyperactiv- 
ity is  not  simply  a  matter  of  degree  but  of 
quality.  The  physical  activity  appears 
driven — as  if  there  were  an  "inner  tornado" — 
so  that  the  activity  is  beyond  the  child's  con- 
trol, as  compared  to  other  children.  The  child 
is  distracted,  racing  from  one  idea  and  in- 
terest to  another,  but  unable  to  focus  at- 
tention. 

INCIDENCE    OF    HYPERKINETIC   DISORDERS 

This  syndrome  Is  found  in  children  of  all 
socioeconomic  groups  and  in  countries 
throughout  the  world.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate would  be  that  moderate  and  severe  dis- 
orders are  found  in  about  3  out  of  100  ele- 
mentary school  children — an  estimate  that 
would  vary  somewhat  in  different  communi- 
ties. More  males  than  females  are  affected.  a.<; 
is  true  In  a  number  of  childhood  ailments. 
Children  so  afiUcted  are  generally  of  normal 
or  superior  Intelligence.  A  significant  num- 
ber so  diagnosed  have  spteclal  learning  or 
reading  disabilities,  in  addition  to  the  major 
symptoms.  A  near  noajorlty  are  reported  to 
have  had  behavioral  problems  since  infancy. 
There  is  a  small  group  of  more  severely  af- 
flicted children  upon  whom  most  studies 
have  focused;  they  may  show  increased  clum- 
siness and  a  variety  of  physical  symptoms. 
Thus,  some  of  the  children  show  hyper- 
activity and  reduced  attention  which  ranges 
In  degree  from  mild  to  severe,  with  or  with- 
out associated  physical  signs  or  special  learn- 
ing impairments;  some  have  complex  be- 
havioral and  personality  problems,  as  well 
as  special  learning  and  reading  difficulties, 
along  with  the  major  hyperkinetic  symptoms. 

CAUSES   OF    HYPERKINETIC    DISORDERS 

We  know  little  about  definitive  causes.  The 
disorder  has  been  ascribed  to  biological,  psy- 
chological, social  or  environmental  factors, 
or  a  combination  of  these.  There  is  specula- 
tion that  the  core  set  of  symptoms— those 
affecting  control  of  attention  and  motor  ac- 
tivity— may  have  their  origin  in  events  tak- 
ing place  before  the  child  is  born,  or  during 
the  birth  process,  or  they  may  be  related  to 
some  Infection  or  injury  in  early  life.  The 
neurological  and  psychological  control  of  at- 
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tentlon  Is  an  important  but  Incompletely 
reaearched  topic,  as  are  the  nutritional,  per- 
inatal and  developmental  factors.  Thus,  in 
many  instances,  it  is  not  yet  possible  even 
to  speculate  as  to  original  causes. 

THE    COURSE    OF    HYPEHKINETIC    DISORDERS 

Usually,  the  excessive  activity  and  atten- 
tlonal  disturbances  are  less  apparent  after 
puberty.  SpeclalLsts  citing  experience  and 
some  fragmentary  research  data  believe  that 
treatment  enables  many  to  lead  productive 
lives  as  adults,  while  severely  afflicted  chil- 
dren who  remain  untreated  may  be  signif- 
icantly at  risk  for  adult  disorders.  Extensive 
research  is  still  required  on  these  points.  Be- 
cause the  ages  of  5  to  13  are  crucial  to  the 
child's  development  and  self-image,  treat- 
ments v/hlch  permit  the  child  to  be  more  ac- 
cessible to  environmental  resources  are  war- 
ranted and  useful. 

DUGNOSIS     OF     HYPERKINEriC     DISORDERS 

In  diagnosing  hyperkinetic  behavioral  dis- 
turbance, it  Is  Important  to  note  that  similar 
iMbavloral  symptoms  may  be  due  to  other 
Illness  or  to  relatively  simple  causes.  Essen- 
tially healthy  children  may  have  difficulty 
maintaining  attention  and  motor  control  be- 
cause of  a  period  of  stress  In  school  or  at 
borne.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  child 
whose  Inattention  and  restlessness  may  be 
caused  by  hunger,  poor  teaching,  over- 
crowded classrooms,  or  leek  of  understand- 
ing by  teachers  or  parents.  Frustrated  adults 
reacting  to  a  child  who  does  not  meet  their 
standards  can  exaggerate  the  slgnifiaance  of 
occasional  inattention  or  restlessness.  Above 
all,  the  normal  ebullience  of  childhood 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  very  special 
problems  of  the  child  with  hyperkinetic  be- 
havioral disorders. 

The  diagnosis  is  clearly  best  made  by  a 
skilled  observer.  There  unfortunately  Is  no 
single  diagnoetlc  test.  Accordingly,  the 
specialist  must  comprehensively  evaluate  the 
child  and  assess  the  significance  of  a  variety 
of  symptoms.  He  considers  causal  and  con- 
tributory factors— both  permanent  and  tem- 
porary—such as  environmental  stress.  He 
distinguishes  special  dysfunctions  such  as 
certain  epilepsies,  schizophrenia,  depression 
or  anxiety,  mental  retardation  or  perceptual 
deflclencles.  The  less  severe  and  dramatic 
forms  of  hyperkinetic  disorders  also  require 
careful  evaluation.  Adequate  diagnosis  may 
require  the  use  not  only  of  medical,  but  of 
special  psychological,  educational  and  social 
resources. 

TREATMENT    PROGRAMS 

The  fact  that  these  dysfunctions  range 
from  mild  to  severe  and  have  Ill-understood 
causes  and  outcomes  should  not  obscure  the 
necessity  for  skilled  and  special  interven- 
tions. The  majority  of  the  better  known 
ill«eafie8 — from  cancer  and  diabetes  to 
hypertension — similarly  have  unknown  or 
multiple  causes  and  consequences.  Their 
early  manifestations  are  often  not  readllv 
recognizable.  Yet  useful  treatment  programs 
have  been  developed  to  alleviate  these  con- 
ditions. Uncertainty  as  to  cause  lias  not 
prevented  tests  of  the  eflectlvenees  of  avail- 
able treatments,  while  the  search  for  clearer 
definitions  and  more  effective  kinds  of 
therapy  continues.  The  same  principles 
should  clearly  apply  to  the  hyperkinetic 
Behavior  disorders. 

Several  approaches  now  appear  to  be  help- 
ful. Special  classes  and  teachers  can  be 
directed  to  specific  learning  disabilities  and 
thus  restore  the  confidence  of  the  child  who 
«Deriences  chronic  failure.  Modification  of 
hehavolr  by  systematic  rewarding  of  desired 
actions  has  been  reported  to  be  useful  in 
some  children.  Elimination  of  disturbing  in- 
fluences in  the  family  or  classroom  through 
counseling  may  often  tip  the  balnnce,  and 
»  happier  child  may  show  Improved  control 
and  function. 

There  win  be  children  for  whom  such 
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efforts  are  not  sufficient.  Their  history  and 
their  examination  reveal  symptoms  of  such  a 
driven  nature  that  skilled  clinicians  under- 
take a  trial  of  medical  treatment.  Medicine 
does  not  "cure"  the  coiidition.  but  the  child 
may  become  more  accessible  to  educational 
and  counseling  efforts.  Over  the  short  term 
and  at  a  critical  age,  this  can  provide  the 
help  needed   for  the  child's  development. 

Stimulant  medications  are  beneficial  in 
only  about  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  in  which  trials  of  the  drugs  are  war- 
ranted. The  stimulant  drugs  are  considered 
to  be  the  first  and  least  complicated  of  the 
medicines  to  be  tried.  Other  medications — 
the  so-called  tranquilizers  and  anti-depres- 
sants— are  generally  reserved  for  a  snuiller 
group  of  patients.  Without  specialized  med- 
ical therapy,  the  consequences  for  these  chil- 
dren of  their  failure  to  manage — even  In  an 
optimal  environment — are  clearly  very  se- 
vere. In  such  cases,  the  aim  is  not  to  "solve 
problems  with  drugs,"  but  to  put  the  severely 
handicapped  child  m  a  position  to  interact 
with  his  environment  to  the  extent  that  his 
c3nditlon  permits. 

Response  to  stimulant  medication  cannot 
be  predicted  In  advance.  Fortunately,  the  is- 
sue can  be  resolved  quickly.  When  stimulants 
are  given  in  adequate  doses,  a  favorable  re- 
sponse— when  it  occurs — is  fairly  rapidly 
obtained  and  is  unmistakably  the  conse- 
quence of  the  drug.  Thus,  If  an  adequate  test 
of  pharmacotherapy  (a  few  days  or  weeks) 
produces  only  doubtful  benefits  or  none  at 
ail,  treatment  can  be  promptly  terminated. 
The  physician  will,  of  course,  adjust  dosage 
carefully  tu  assure  an  adequate  tben^eutlc 
trial,  it  would  t>e  tragic  to  deprive  a  child 
of  a  potentially  beneficial  treatment  by  in- 
attention to  dose.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  not 
all  affected  children  require  medication  and 
that  of  those  who  do,  not  all  respond. 

When  the  medication  Is  effective,  the  child 
can  modulate  and  organize  bis  activities  In 
the  direction  he  wishes.  The  stimulant  does 
not  slow  down  or  suppress  the  hyperkinetic 
child  in  the  exercise  of  his  initiative.  Nor 
does  it  "pep  him  up, "  make  him  feel  high, 
overstlmulated,  or  out  of  touch  with  his 
environment.  Much  has  l>een  made  of  the 
"paradoxical  sedative"  effect  of  stimulants  in 
such  children.  The  term  is  Inappropriate. 
Although  their  exact  mechanism  of  action  Is 
not  known,  stimulants  do  not  provide  a 
chemical  straitjacket.  They  do  not  act  as  a 
sedative.  Rather,  they  appear  to  mobilize  and 
to  increase  the  child's  abilities  to  focus  on 
meaningful  stimiUl  and  to  organize  his 
bodily  movements  more  purposefully. 

The  hoped-for  secondary  consequences  are 
better  peer  relatlonshipe,  Improved  self- 
image,  and  pleasure  in  acquiring  compe- 
tencies. Any  coexisting  dysfunctions — such 
as  special  perceptual  and  learning  handi- 
caps— must  not  be  left  unattended,  simply 
because  pharmacotherapy  is  available  and 
sometimes  helpful.  Similarly,  personality  and 
psychological  problems,  social  and  family 
problems,  may  require  continued  attention. 

During  drug  treatment,  the  dosage  may 
require  shifting  to  minimize  unwanted  ef- 
fects, of  which  the  major  ones  are  loss  of 
appetite  and  insomnia.  Drug  treatment 
should  not  and  need  not  be  indefinite,  and 
usually  is  stopped  after  the  age  of  11  or  13. 
Frequently,  following  a  sustained  Improve- 
ment over  several  months  or  a  year  or  so, 
drugs  may  be  discontinued,  as  during  a 
vacation  period.  Drug-free  IntervtOs  can  be 
prolonged  as  observers  assess  the  child's 
condition. 

The  decision  to  use  drug  treatment  thus 
depends  on  the  commitment  to  diagnose  and 
to  monitor  the  response  to  treatment  in  the 
best  traditions  of  medical  practice.  When 
there  is  Informed  parental  consent,  parents, 
teachers  and  professionals  can  collaborate  In 
organizing  and  monitoring  treatment  pro- 
grams. 
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CONCERNS     RAISED     BT     THE     PTBLIC     AND     THX 
NXW8  UDIA 

We  will  now  turn  to  various  conoerns 
about  hazards  and  abuses  when  stimulant 
medications  are  used  for  children.  For  exam- 
ple, concern  has  been  expressed  that  the 
medical  use  of  stimulants  could  create  drug 
defteudence  In  later  years  or  induce  toxicity. 
This  subject  touches  on  the  rights  of  the 
child  to  needed  treatment,  as  well  as  risks  to 
both  the  child  and  the  public,  and  requires 
continued  Intensive  scrutiny. 

i.  Does  the  m,edication  produce  taacicityT 
One  should  not  confuse  the  effects  of  In- 
travenous stimulants  and  the  high  dosages 
used  by  drug  abusers  with  the  effects  or  the 
risks  of  the  low  dosages  used  in  medical 
therapy.  In  the  dosage  used  for  children,  the 
questions  of  acute  or  chronic  toxicity  noted 
in  the  stimulant  abuser  are  simply  not  a 
critical  issue.  Unwanted  mental  or  physical 
effects  do  rarely  appear  in  children;  cessa- 
tion of  therapy  or  adjustment  of  dosage  quite 
readily  solves  the  problem. 

2.  Is  there  a  risk  of  drug  dependency  in  later 
years? 

Thirty  years  of  clinical  experience  and  sev- 
eral scientific  studies  have  failed  to  reveal  an 
association  between  the  medical  use  of  stim- 
ulants in  the  pre-adolescent  child  and  lAter 
drug  abuse.  Physicians  who  care  for  children 
treated  with  stimulants  have  noted  that  the 
children  do  not  experience  the  pleasurable, 
subjective  effects  that  would  encourage  mis- 
use. They  observe  that  most  often  the  child 
is  wilimg  to  stop  the  therapy,  which  be  views 
as  "medicine."  Thus,  the  young  child's  ex- 
perience of  drug  effects  under  medical  man- 
agement does  not  seem  to  Induce  misuse. 
The  medical  supervision  may  "train"  him  in 
the  appropriate  use  of  medicines.  When 
adults  are  given  stimulants — or  even 
opiates — for  time-limited  periods  under  ap- 
propriate supervision  and  for  Justifiable  rea- 
sons, there  is  relatively  little  misuse.  Simi- 
larly, in  treating  epilepsy,  barbiturates  have 
been  given  from  InfEincy  to  adulthood  with- 
out creating  problems  of  dependency  or 
abuse. 

It  is  not  ordinarily  the  drug  which  con- 
stitutes abuse  but  the  way  in  which  a  drug 
and  its  effects  are  used  and  exploited  by  an 
individual.  There  are  indeed  adolescents  who, 
in  varying  degrees  and  for  varying  periods 
of  time,  either  misuse  or  dangerously  abuse 
stimulants.  They  experiment  with  the  effects 
of  excessive  dosages  to  create  excitement,  to 
avoid  sleep,  to  defy  constraints,  and  to  com- 
bat fatigue  and  gloom.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  drugs  are  not  commonly  pre- 
scribed to  children  after  the  age  of  11  or  13, 
when  the  actual  risks  of  such  experimenta- 
tion or  misuse  might  possibly  become  more 
significant. 

Alert  monitoring  of  drug  use  at  any  age  Is 
a  part  of  sensible  medical  practice.  With  such 
precaution  and  with  the  available  evidence, 
we  find  minimal  cause  for  concern  that 
treatment  will  Induce  dangerous  drug  mis- 
use. To  the  contrary,  there  are  very  good 
reasons  to  expect  that  help,  rather  than 
harm,  will  be  the  result  of  appropriate  treat- 
ment. 

3.  Are  there  safeguards  against  mitvseT 

There  are  some  sensible  steps,  in  addition 
to  medical  control,  that  gruo'd  against  possi- 
ble misuse.  The  child  should  not  be  given 
sole  responsibility  for  taking  the  medication. 
He  usually  need  not  bring  the  drug  to  school. 
The  precautions  that  surround  the  medicine 
cabinet — whether  antibiotics,  aspirins,  seda- 
tives or  other  medications  are  present — 
should  be  applied.  Many  such  medicines, 
when  misused,  can  be  more  dangerous  to 
health  and  life  than  even  the  stimulant 
drugs.  No  child  in  the  family  should  have 
access  to  medications  not  prescribed  for  him. 
These  are  general  precautions  comprising  a 
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part  of  the  child's  education  In  the  "etiquette 
of  the  medicine  cabinet." 
4.  Do  stimulants  for  children  create  a  risk 
for  others? 
The  panel  agrees  that  stimulant  drug 
abuse  is  seriously  undesirable  and  frequently 
dangerous,  although  views  vwy  on  the  scope 
of  the  problem  and  the  number  of  actual 
casualties.  Experts  also  agree  that  far  more 
stimulants  are  prescribed  for  adults  than  are 
medically  needed  and  far  more  are  manu- 
factured than  prescribed. 

Overprescriptlon  of  any  medication  is  de- 
plored, whether  or  not  It  is  liable  to  abuse. 
The  question  Is  whether  the  availability  of 
stimulants  for  a  very  few  of  the  childhood 
behavior  disorders  threatens  the  public 
health. 

The  prescribed  dosage  for  an  Individual 
child  constitutes  an  insufficient  quantity  to 
supply  the  confirmed  abuser  of  stimulants 
with  the  amounts  he  requires.  It  is  also  true 
that  Illicitly  manufactured  stimulants  are 
quite  readily  available  and  abused  in  this 
country.  We  must  weigh  the  advantages  of 
having  appropriate  medication  available 
against  the  dangers  of  withholding  treat- 
ment from  a  child  who  can  clearly  benefit 
from  it.  We  doubt  that  prescriptions  for  the 
children  who  benefit  from  stimulants  will 
require  the  manufacture  of  excessive  and 
dangerously  divertlble  supplies.  With  sensi- 
ble precautions,  there  is  at  present  no  evi- 
dence Justifjring  sensational  alarm,  either 
about  the  safety  of  the  individual  child  who 
can  benefit  from  therapy  or  about  the  safety 
of  the  general  public. 

5.  Does  medication  handicap  the  child 

emotionallyf 
It  Is  sometimes  suggested  that  treated 
children  may  not  be  able  to  learn  normal 
responses  and  master  adjustments  to  the 
stresses  of  everyday  life.  These  fears  are  un- 
derstandable but  are  not  confirmed  by  spe- 
cialists who  have  experience  with  the  con- 
ditions and  the  situations  in  which  medica- 
tions are  properly  used.  For  the  correctly 
diagnosed  child,  these  medications — If  they 
work  at  all— facilitate  the  development  of 
the  ability  to  focus  attention  and  to  make 
Judgments  In  directing  behavior.  Such  chil- 
dren can  acquire  the  capacity  to  tolerate 
and  master  stress  by  creating  stress.  The 
medications,  In  these  circumstances,  help 
"set  the  stage"  for  satisfactory  psychological 
development. 

The  hyperkinetic  behavioral  disturbance  is 
a  form  of  disorganization  that  creates  great 
stress  In  the  afflicted  child.  The  use  of  thera- 
peutic stimulants  for  this  disturbance  should 
not  be  equated  with  the  misuse  of  medica- 
tion aimed  at  allowing  a  normal  child  or 
adult  to  avoid  or  escape  the  ordinary  stresses 
of  life. 
6.  What  are  the  Hghts  of  the  parents? 
Under  no  circxunstances  should  any  at- 
tempt be  made  to  coerce  parents  to  accept 
any  particular  treatment.  As  with  any  ill- 
ness, the  child's  confidence  must  be  re- 
spected. The  consent  of  the  patient  and  his 
parents  or  guardian  must  be  obtained  for 
treatment.  It  is  proper  for  school  personnel  to 
Inform  parents  of  a  child's  behavior  prob- 
lems, but  members  of  the  school  staff  should 
not  directly  diagnose  the  hyperkinetic  dis- 
turbance or  prescribe  treatment.  The  school 
should  Initiate  contact  with  a  physician  only 
with  the  parents'  consent.  When  the  parents 
do  give  their  approval,  cooperation  by  teach- 
ers, social  workers,  special  education  and 
medical  personnel  can  provide  valuable  help 
m  treating  the  child's  problem. 

STIGMATIZINO    THE    MEDICINES    AND    CHILDREN, 
AND    THE    BOLE    OF    PUBLIC    EDUCATION 

A  child  who  benefits  from  stimulants  or 
other  psychotropic  medications  should  not 
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be  stigmatized;  his  situation  is  no  different 
from  that  of  the  child  who  benefits  from 
eyeglasses.  It  is  unjust  to  stigmatize  a  child 
in  later  life,  when  competing  In  various 
situations  (applying  for  college,  employment 
or  organization  memberships),  by  labeling 
him  early  in  life  as  "stupid."  and  "emotional 
cripple."  a  "drug-taker, '  or  by  any  other  kind 
of  unjustified  and  unfortunate  stereotype. 

Nor  should  the  medicine  be  stigmatized. 
Where  bad  practices  prevail — and  a  number 
of  complaints  have  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion— these  practices  should  be  squarely 
dealt  with.  This  is  not  only  a  responsibility 
of  physicians  and  educators,  but  also  of  the 
news  media.  Yet  Indignation  must  be  tem- 
pered with  perspective  and  scrupulous  re- 
spect for  the  facts.  An  Informed  and  under- 
standing public  can  foster  the  growth  and 
development  of  children,  and  these  public 
attitudes  may  lead  to  the  development  of 
more  refined  and  better-delivered  health 
services.  Either  bad  practices  or  exaggerated 
alarm  can  threaten  the  availability  of  medi- 
cal resources  for  those  who  critically  need  It. 
This  has  happened  before  In  the  history  of 
valuable  medicines,  and  it  can  take  years  to 
repair  the  damage. 

THE    PROMOTION    OF    DRUGS    BY    INDUSTBT    AND 
THE    MEDIA 

Pharmaceutical  companies  producing  stim- 
ulants or  new  medications  which  may  be- 
come useful  for  hyperkinetic  disorders  have 
a  serious  obligation  to  the  public.  These 
medicines  should  be  promoted  ethically  and 
only  through  medical  channels.  Manufac- 
turers should  not  seek  endorsement  of  their 
products  by  school  personnel.  In  the  current 
climate,  society  can  best  be  served  If  indus- 
try refrains  from  any  implicit  urging  that 
nonspeclallsts  deal  with  disorders  and  medi- 
cations with  which  they  are  unfamiliar.  Pro- 
fessionals and  the  news  media  can  play  use- 
ful roles  by  not  pressing  for  treatments  in 
advance  of  their  practical  availability. 

THE     DELIVERY     OF     SPECIAL     HEALTH     CARE:      A 
DILEMMA 

Our  society  has  not  as  yet  found  complete 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  the  delivery  of 
special  health  care.  When  available  treat- 
ments cannot  be  confidently  and  appropri- 
ately delivered  by  physicians,  they  are  per- 
haps best  withheld  until  such  treatments 
can  be  provided — especially  with  milder  dys- 
functions. This  Is  not  to  say  that  severely 
afflicted  hyperkinetic  children  should  not  or 
cannot  receive  available  medical  treatment. 
But  until  systems  of  continuing  professional 
education  and  ready  access  to  consultants 
are  financed  and  perfected,  some  Judgment 
about  the  pace  at  which  unfamlUar  treat- 
ments can  be  widely  fostered  Is  required.  Fi- 
nally, we  must  recognize  that  it  is  not  only 
the  scarcity  of  trained  personnel,  but  factors 
such  as  poverty  and  Inadequate  educational 
facilities  which  prevent  accessibility  to  In- 
dividualized treatment. 

THE    NEED    FOR    SKILLS    AND    KNOWLEDGE 

In  preparing  this  report,  the  Committee 
was  repeatedly  struck  by  our  lack  of  Infor- 
mation In  many  crucial  areas.  The  facts  are 
that  children  constitute  well  over  half  our 
population,  but  receive  a  disproportionately 
low  shsje  of  skilled  research  attention.  We 
have  noted  the  difficulties  in  arriving  at  ac- 
curate methods  of  diagnosis  and  the  impor- 
tance of  launching  careful  longitudinal  and 
follow-up  studies.  The  Investigation  of 
causal  factors  lags.  Such  factors  as  perinatal 
injury,  environmental  stress  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  neurological  and  psychological 
controls  of  attention  require  study.  Varia- 
tions In  different  socioeconomic  and  ethnic 
groups  must  be  considered  In  order  to  arrive 
at  better  definitions  of  behavior  properly 
regarded  as  pathological.  All  such  research 
efforts  would  have  aided  us  In  assessing  the 
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numbers  of  affected  children  and  In  recom- 
mending designs  for  more  effective  treat- 
ment programs. 

Clinical  pharmacologists  have  repeatedly 
found  that  drugs  may  act  differently  in  chil- 
dren than  in  adults.  To  use  medicines  of  all 
kinds  effectively  in  children,  more  specialists 
must  be  trained  in  drug  investigation- 
pharmacologists  who  can  develop  basic 
knowledge  about  the  action  of  drugs  in  the 
developing  organism.  There  is  the  obvious 
need  for  better  and  more  precisely  targeted 
drugs  for  the  whole  range  of  severe  child- 
hood behavior  disorders.  This  requires  in- 
tense  research  and  training  efforts.  Such  el- 
forts  provide  the  means  for  developing,  test- 
ing and  delivering  better  treatment  pro- 
grams. There  is  a  similar  need  for  research 
In  the  techniques  of  special  education  and 
also  a  need  to  make  these  techniques  avail- 
able to  children  who  can  benefit.  It  would 
appear  to  be  a  sound  Federal  Investment  to 
conduct  such  research  and  training. 

In  summary,  there  Is  a  place  for  stimulant 
medications  in  the  treatment  of  the  hyper- 
kinetic behavioral  disturbance,  but  these 
medications  are  not  the  only  form  of  effec- 
tive treatment.  We  recommend  a  code  ui 
ethical  practices  In  the  promotion  of  medi- 
cines, and  candor,  meticulous  care  and  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  media,  professlonalE 
and  the  public.  Expanded  programs  of  con- 
tinuing education  for  those  concerned  with 
the  health  care  of  the  young,  and  also  sus- 
tained research  Into  their  problems,  are  tir- 
gently  needed. 

Our  society  Is  facing  a  crisis  In  Its  com- 
petence and  willingness  to  develop  and  de- 
liver authentic  knowledge  about  complex 
problems.  Without  such  knowledge,  the  pub- 
lic cannot  be  protected  against  half-truths 
and  sensationalism,  nor  can  the  public  ad- 
vance its  concern  for  the  health  of  cblld- 
dren. 
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School  of  Social  Service,  Fordham  Univer- 
sity. 
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of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics,  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Martin  H.  Smith,  practicing  pediatri- 
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man of  the  Georgia  Chapter,  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  Americans  continue  to  question  why 
our  present  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  pre- 
cludes ending  the  war  by  a  military 
victory  over  the  aggressor  nation — North 
Vietnam — as  a  means  of  achieving  a 
truly  lasting  peace  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  North  Vietnamese  forces  have  not 
only  invaded  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  but  have  trained  local  insur- 
gents for  guerrilla  operations  in  Thai- 
land as  well. 

It  is  well  established,  I  think,  that  our 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia  has  been  based 
on  containing  Red  Chinese  expansionism. 
The  doctrine  of  containment  has  been 
advanced  time  and  time  again  by  policy- 
makers in  the  Johnson  administration, 
by  international  affairs  analysts,  by 
members  of  the  intellectual  community, 
and  by  Richard  Nixon  himself  in  justify- 
ing U.S.  military  presence  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Dean  Rusk,  who  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson, 
in  reviewing  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  1966 
stated : 

.  .  .  We  must  remain  firm  In  our  determi- 
nation to  help  those  allied  nations  which 
seek  our  help  to  resist  the  direct  and  indirect 
use  of  threat  of  force  against  their  territory 
by  Pelplng.' 

The  seriousness  of  our  determination 
to  stand  firm  and  oppose  Red  China's 
expansion  efiforts  was  brought  to  light  in 
testimony  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  March 
3, 1966  in  which  he  hinted  that  war  with 
Red  China  was  possible: 

Given  this  history  of  militant  aggressive 
actions  by  Communist  China,  it  would  be 
Irresponsible  for  me  to  say  that  we  run  no 
risk  of  war  with  China  arising  from  our 
efforts  to  defend  South  Vietnam  from  aggres- 
slon.- 

Again  in  July  of  1966,  McNamara  said: 

China  Is  building  more  military  power  than 
she  needs  to  protect  herself  against  her 
neighbors — there  is  at  least  the  presumption, 
if  not  the  certainty,  that  she  may  use  that 
military  power  to  try  to  advance  beyond  her 
borders,  probing  and  taking  advantage  of 
weakness  on  her  periphery  .  .  .  and  there- 
fore, ...  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
weak  nations  of  the  periphery  of  Red  China 
be  assisted  to  grow  economically,  to  grow 
politically  and  to  receive  military  assistance 
when  required  to  throw  back  potential 
aggression  from  Red  China.'' 

McNamara  held  to  his  view  that  Red 
Chinese  supported  aggression  dictated 
U3.  military  presence  in  South  Vietnam. 
On  January  22,  1968,  at  the  height  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  McNamara  in  a  pre- 
pared statement  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  stated : 

We  can  assume  that  Red  China  will  con- 
tinue to  support  North  Vietnam's  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  as  well  as 
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the  present  low  keyed  but  continuing  Insur- 
rections against  Thailand  and  Burma  .  .  . 
In  Its  dealings  with  the  Peking  regime,  the 
United  States  will  be  concerned  to  stress  the 
common  Interest  we  share  In  avoiding 
war,  .  .  .  while  we  continue  to  try  to  deter 
direct  or  Indirect  Chinese  aggressions  against 
her  neighbors.' 

Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  a  National  Se- 
curity Advisor  to  both  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  has  defended  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  inasmuch  as  it 
prevented  Commmiist  China  from  domi- 
nating Asia.' 

This  same  position  was  taken  by  John- 
son's Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Po- 
litical Afifairs,  Eugene  Rostow,  in  an  in- 
terview with  William  Whitworth  of  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  which  appeared  in 
the  New  Yorker  of  July  4,  1970  in  a 
lengthy  article  entitled  "A  Reporter  at 
Large,  Some  Questions  About  the  War." " 

The  containment  doctrine  has  also 
been  expounded  by  Mr.  Nixon.  In  a 
speech  to  the  Executives  Club  of  New 
York  on  January  26,  1965  wherein  he 
called  for  stepped-up  military  activities 
by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam,  Nixon 
stated : 

It  is  dangerous  and  foolhardy  to  try  to 
gloss  over  the  truth  as  to  what  the  war  In 
Vietnam  really  involves: 

First,  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  about  Viet- 
nam but  about  Southeast  Asia. 

Second,  the  confrontation  In  Vietnam  is, 
in  the  final  analysis,  not  between  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  nor  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Viet  Cong,  but  between 
the  United  States  and  communist  China.  If 
communist  China  were  not  instigating  and 
supporting  the  Viet  Cong,  there  would  be 
no  war  in  Vietnam  today.  (Italic  for  em- 
phasis) 

Third,  a  U.S.  defeat  in  Vietnam  means  a 
C>ii7iese  communist  I'ictory  which  could  de- 
cide the  fate  of  Asia  for  generations  to  come.' 

William  P.  Bundy,  presently  visiting 
professor.  Center  of  International  Stu- 
dies, MIT;  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  1964-69 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  1963-64, 
wrote  in  Foreign  Affairs  for  January 
1971: 

The  picture  (in  Southeast  Asia]  Is  wholly 
different  from  what  It  was  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1965,  when  the  culminating  se- 
ries of  major  American  decisions  In  Vietnam 
was  taken. 

Then,  the  great  power  forces  within  the 
area  were  seen  in  starkly  blfMDlar  terms:  the 
■'East  Wind"  of  China  was  blowing  strongly 
and  thrustlngly  versus  a  "West  Wind"  which 
was  pretty  much  American  alone.  .  .  .  Then, 
if  ever,  a  Hanoi  takeover  of  South  Vietnam 
seemed  likely.  In  conjunction  with  other 
trends,  to  make  probable  not  only  North 
Vietnamese  domination  in  the  Indochina 
area  but  a  wave  of  Chinese  expansion  into  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States,  with  these  wider  stakes 
much  in  mind,  decided,  with  the  support  of 
others,  to  stand  in  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam..' 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1967  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  entitled 
"Asia  After  Viet  Nam"  Nixon,  justlfjring 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  said: 

The  U.S.  presence  has  provided  ...  a  shield 
behind  which  the  antl-communlst  forces 
found  the  courage  and  the  capacity  to  stage 
their  counter-coup  and,  at  the  final  moment, 
to  rescue  their  country  from  the  Chinese 
orbit.' 
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Another  member  of  the  Johnson  cab- 
inet, John  Gardner,  warned  in  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  June  8, 1970  that: 

The  withdrawal  of  American  commitment 
from  Southeast  Asia  would  change  the  terms 
of  the  debate  going  forward  within  mainland 
China.  Powerful  forces  are  at  work  there  to 
move  post-Mao  Chins  toward  a  long  delayed 
concentration  of  its  energies  and  talents 
on  the  modernization  of  its  life.  American 
withdrawal  u>ould,  in  my  view,  inevitably 
lead  Peking  to  exploit  its  new  opportunities 
to  the  south.'" 

One  of  France's  top  economists  and 
political  scientists.  Prof.  Raymond  Aron, 
has  maintained  that  the  United  States 
involved  itself  in  Vietnam  under  the 
containment  doctrine.  In  an  Inter- 
view with  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  in 
1969,  Aron  stated  that: 

The  U.S.  intervened  In  South  Vietnam — 
rightly  or  wrongly — In  the  name  of  a  policy 
o:  containment,  which  w&s  perhaps  mean- 
ingless but  it  was  the  official  policy.  It  was 
not  done  In  order  to  establish  any  sovereignty 
Ir.  South  Vietnam." 

If  containment  of  Communist  China 
is  our  present  policy  vis-a-vis  South- 
east Asia,  the  question  naturally  arises: 
"How  is  military  victory  over  North  Viet- 
nam— a  policy  which  three  administra- 
tions have  refused  to  pursue — incompat- 
ible with  oui-  overall  policy  of  contain- 
ing Chinese  communist  expansion?" 

A  review  of  other  statements  by  persons 
who  make  or  influence  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy might  be  helpful  in  providing  some  of 
the  answer. 

Henry  Kissinger,  who  formulates  for- 
eign policy  for  Nixon,  and  is  the  Presi- 
dent's Assistant  for  National  Security 
Affairs,  discussed  the  Soviet's  stake  in 
Vietnam: 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
whose  large-scale  aid  to  Hanoi  makes  it  a 
semi-participant  in  the  war.  Moscow  must  be 
torn  by  contradictory  inclinations.  A  com- 
plete victory  for  Hanoi  would  tend  to  bene- 
fit Peking  In  the  struggle  for  influence 
among  the  communist  parties  of  the  world;  It 
would  support  the  Chinese  argument  that 
intransigence  toward  the  United  States  Is,  if 
not  without  risk,  at  least  relatively  manage- 
able. But  a  defeat  of  Hanoi  would  demon- 
strate Soviet  inability  to  protect  "fraternal" 
communist  countries  against  the  United 
States.  It  would  also  weaken  a  potential 
barrier  to  Chinese  influence  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  enable  Peking  to  turn  its  full  fury 
on  Moscow.^* 

Kissinger  apparently  beheves  that  the 
Soviets  are  caught  in  a  dilemma  in  Viet- 
nam whereby  they  stand  to  lose  a  great 
deal  if  Hanoi  should  either  win  or  lose 
the  war.  They  would  wish  neither. 

Nixon  said  in  1964  that  Russia  and 
Red  China  were : 

Bitter  enemies." 

And  that: 

Moscow  does  not  want  to  see  Peking  grow 
strong  and  expand  in  Southeast  Asia.^ 

He  also  stated  in  1965  that: 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  now  interested  In 
the  Chinese  gaining  success  in  Asia,  or  any 
place  else." 

This  same  view  of  wanting  to  "contain" 
Red  China  as  a  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  expressed  by  others.  Nationally 
syndicated  columnist  David  Lawrence  in 
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an  editorial  wrote  about  Soviet  inten- 
tions in  Vietnam  in  this  way: 

It  Is  acknowledged  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  spent  an  average  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  on  the  Vietnam  war.  The  objective  has 
been  to  gain  friends  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
aUo  to  prevent  Red  China  from  acquiring  a 
dominant  position  on  the  continent  by  set- 
ting up  Its  own  puppet  states.^* 

Bundy  has  had  this  to  say  about  the 
Soviet  interests  in  Southeast  Asia: 

As  for  the  Soviet  Union's  own  behavior, 
there  has  been  a  slowly  emerging  trend  to 
treat  Southeast  Asia  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  deals  with  India  and  Pakistan  and  with 
the  same  basic  fear  of  Chinese  expansion  as 
a  major  factor.  In  addition  to  their  need  for 
rubber,  the  Soviets  have  a  natural  interest  In 
the  free  movement  of  their  commercial  ship- 
ping through  the  southern  seas,  and  as  time 
goes  on  this  Interest  is  bound  to  be  reflected 
in  some  naval  activity." 

According  to  Bundy,  the  Soviet  Union 
not  only  fears  the  political  implications 
of  Chinese  expansion  in  Southeast  Asia, 
it  is  also  concerned  that  it  might  lose  a 
potential  source  of  raw  materials  and 
endanger  its  commercial  trade  in  that 
area. 

President  Nixon  has  also  recognized 
the  Soviets'  concern  about  Red  China  as 
related  to  the  problem  of  Vietnam.  When 
asked  at  a  news  conference  on  March  4, 
1969.  about  whether  he  had  been  able  to 
enlist  the  Soviet  Union's  help  in  getting 
out  of  Vietnam,  a  position  he  had  taken 
during  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency, 
Nixon  replied: 

As  you  know,  the  Soviet  Union  is  In  a  very 
delicate  and  sensitive  position  as  far  as  Viet- 
nam is  concerned.  I  do  not  divulge  any  con- 
fidence from  the  Soviet  Ambassador  In  Indi- 
cating that  Is  the  case  .  .  .  here  you  have 
Commimist  China  aiding  North  Vietnam. 
You  also  have  the  Soviet  Union  aiding  North 
Vietnam.  Bach  is  vying  for  power  In  the  Com- 
munist world  and,  therefore  what  the  Soviet 
Union  does  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict  Is  a 
very  difficult  decision  for  them  as  related  to 
that  objective — ^the  objective  of  leadership  In 
the  Communist  world." 

Apparently  our  appreciation  for  the 
Soviet  Union's  difficult  situation  in  Viet- 
nam goes  further  than  one  would  think 
at  first  glance.  Eugene  Rostow  has  pro- 
vided us  with  an  interesting  insight  into 
the  thinking  of  U.S.  policymakers  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam  as  related  to  Soviet 
objectives  there: 

When  I  came  into  the  State  Department, 
In  1966.  Rusk  asked  me  to  try  to  think  of 
alternatives  In  Vietnam,  and  I  thought  of 
the  way  the  Korean  war  was  unwound.  And 
I  told  the  Rtissians,  with  full  backing  from 
my  bosses,  that  this  was  the  best  way  to 
solve  the  Vietnam  problem — the  way  the 
Korean  problem  was  solved.  Namely,  by  Rus- 
sian-American collaboration.  They  said, 
"That's  very  Interesting,  and  it  hasn't  been 
rejected,  but  It's  very  difficult  for  us.'  And 
I  said,  "Yes,  we  understand,  tpCre  not  trying 
to  push  you  out  of  there  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  Chinese  at  aU.  Quite  the  contrary."  And 
they  said,  "We  never  reject  this  approach." 
But  they  didn't  act  on  It,  either  .  .  .  They 
are  very  much  concerned  about  leadership 
of  the  world  Communist  movement,  or  move- 
ments, and  their  rivalry  with  China  In  that 
regard.  They  really  seem  to  care  quite  a 
lot  about  that." 

Willie  Moscow  is  not  anxious  to  accept 
the  American  presence  in  Asia,  it  is  more 
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afraid  that  Asia  will  be  dominated  by 
Red  China. 

Although  a  united  Vietnam  under  Commu- 
nist leadership  would  seem  to  be  theoretically 
desirable  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view, 
an  ominous  background  presence  of  Red 
China  would  almost  suggest  In  practice  that 
a  divided  Vietnam  may  not  (thwart)  the 
long-range  policy  planners  of  the  USSR.^' 

The  Soviets  share  with  the  United  States 
and  local  nations  In  Asia — Including  North 
Vietnam — an  Interest  in  preventing  Red 
China's  domination  of  the  Asiatic  mainland. 
This  provides  the  main  basis  for  Soviet-North 
Vietnamese  relations  in  Southeast  Asia  vis- 
a-vis  Red  China.  Although  the  Soviets  are 
equally  concerned  with  United  States  policy 
and  actions  in  the  area,  their  Immediate 
concern  is  centered  more  on  the  short-run 
threat  that  the  United  States  poses  to  the 
siu'vlval  of  a  Conununist  state — North  Viet- 
nam— which  the  Soviets  are  committed  to 
defend  against  her  overthrow  by  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  are  concerned  less  that 
in  the  long  run  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  dominate  the  Asian  mainland  than  that 
Red  China  may  ...  in  this  context  .  .  . 
Soviet  interests  would  be  best  served  by  a 
stalemate  In  Vletnaoa.  .  .  .* 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  dismisses 
it  as  propaganda,  the  Red  Chinese  talK 
of  United  States-Soviet  collusion  on 
Vietnam.  In  an  interview  with  Simon 
MaUey  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
in  1967.  Red  Chinese  Foreign  Minister, 
Chen  Yi  said  that  Khrushchev  and  Eisen- 
hower had  made  a  deal  at  their  1959 
meetings  at  Camp  David,  Md.,  wherein 
he  said: 

They  agreed  to  work  together  to  main- 
tain a  political  status  quo  In  the  world.  By 
the  terms  of  the  deal,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
committed  to  discourage  wars  of  national 
liberation  directed  against  governments 
friendly  to  the  United  3tate8.«= 

Premier  Chou  En-lai  added  further: 
What  the  Rxissian  revisionists  aimed  at  was 
to  develop   further  the  recognition  by  the 
U.S.A.  and  Russia  of  areas  of  vital  Interest, 
which  they  divided  between  themselves." 

One  would  be  willing  to  agree  with  the 
Soviets  that  this  is  nothing  but  main- 
land China  propaganda  if  it  were  not 
for  the  persistence  with  which  the  lead- 
ers in  the  United  States  adhere  %  our 
all-out  no- win  poUcy  in  Vietnam. 

Three  administrations  have  agreed 
that  we  should  commit  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican men  to  the  Asian  continent  to  fight 
a  war  of  attrition  to  contain  commu- 
nism, yet  for  some  mysterious  reason 
the  question  of  military  victory  cannot 
even  be  considered.  McNamara  had  said 
that: 

U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  bottomed  upon  a 
disavowal  of  any  Intention  to  destroy  the 
Hanoi  regime,  to  seize  Its  territory.** 

And  in  the  first  ofiBcial  statement  on 
Vietnam  from  the  Nixon  administration. 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  told 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that: 

We  are  not  seeking  a  military  victory  nor 
do  we  want  military  escalation  ^  in  Vietnam. 

Why  not  an  end  to  the  war  by  victory 
in  Southeast  Asia?  It  is  certainly  not  be- 
cause victory  is  not  possible.  Oen. 
William  Westmoreland,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  and  former  commander  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  Southeast  Asia  said  in 
1969  that  the  United  States  could  win  a 
military  victory  in  Vietnam: 
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Absolutely,  If  It  were  the  policy  of  this 
country  to  seek  one,  and  If  we  were  given 
the  resources.-" 

The  late  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell 
who  was  privy  to  much  inside  informa- 
tion on  Vietnam  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees  and  as  a  close  personal 
friend  of  President  Johnson,  said  in  1969 
that: 

We  could've  brought  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion In  three  months,  up  to  two  years  ago.'^ 

Criticizing  Johnson  for  his  handling  of 
the  war,  Russell  said  in  January  of  1970: 

My  complaint  with  him  [Johnson]  was  not 
for  sending  others  in,  but  because  we  didn't 
go  on  and  win  the  day  by  closing  up  the 
ports  of  North  Vietnam.  He  let  the  timid 
souls  In  the  State  Department  talk  him  out 
of  that.  He  could  have  ended  that  war  In  six 
months  any  time.™ 

Even  Kissinger  admits  that  victory  is 
now  possible  but  he  Is  apparently  con- 
cerned, for  some  undetermined  reason, 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  might  carrj- 
the  war  to  the  north  in  an  attempt  to 
achieve  that  objective.  Peregrine  Wors- 
thome,  a  political  columnist  for  the  Lon- 
don Sunday  Telegraph,  who  interviewed 
both  Nixon  and  Kissinger  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam,  had  this  to  say  about 
Kissinger's  views  on  Vietnam ; 

Henry  Kissinger  is  engagingly  frank  on 
this  point.  He  admits  that  on  flrst  coming 
Into  the  White  House  his  assumption  was 
that  the  Nixon  policy  of  combining  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  with  rapid  Vletnamlzatlon 
was  In  effect  little  more  than  a  face-saving 
formula.  The  Vletnamlzatlon  program  was 
seen  as  a  bluff  designed  to  build  up  a  slightly 
more  favorable  negotiating  position  from 
which  to  reach  a  settlement  that  would  in 
effect  be  a  North  Vietnamese  victory,  only  de- 
layed long  enough  to  save  America's  face.  The 
last  two  years,  however,  have  drastically  al- 
tered his  Judgment.  Vletnamlzatlon  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  his  wildest  expectations. 

.  .  .  Kissinger  believes  It  to  be  the  task  of 
the  realist  today  to  prick  the  defeatist  bub- 
ble. He  is  no  longer  worried  by  the  possibility 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  pulling  off  some 
catastrophic  surprise.  Much  more  dangerous 
and  possible  in  the  long  run,  in  his  vieui.  is 
the  possibility  of  the  South  Vietnamese  do- 
ing something  untouHird.  One  almost  got  the 
impression  from  Kissinger  that  he  is  more 
worried  today  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
wiil  invade  the  North  than  vice  versa.* 

Since  victory  over  the  enemy  in  South- 
east Asia  is  possible,  why  wUl  not  this  ad- 
ministration, as  the  two  that  passed 
before,  allow  It?  A  victory  now,  over 
communism,  would  do  more  to  benefit 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world,  particularly  the  free  Asian 
world,  than  any  other  present  course  of 
action.  It  would  bind  up  the  internal 
wounds  of  divislveness  here  in  the  United 
States  caused  by  our  present  no-wln 
policy;  it  would  give  hope  to  those  mil- 
lions of  people  now  enslaved  uBder  Com- 
munist regimes  elsewhere;  and  it  would 
show  those  millions  of  people  In  the  free 
world,  some  of  whom  face  the  threat 
of  communism  dally,  that  Communist 
totalitarianism  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
What  could  be  more  in  the  American 
Interest  than  ending  the  war  through 
victory? 

Could  it  be,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
Nixon,  Kissinger,  Rostow  and  others. 
that   our    overriding    consideration   in 
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Vietnam  is  the  present  Soviet  policy 
Uiere?  Or  is  it  that  the  United  States 
does  In  fact  share  with  the  Soviet  Union 
a  common  economic  interest  in  that 
area?  But,  even  so,  it  is  only  the  Soviet 
Union  who  benefits  by  the  continued 
stalemate.  In  the  short  run  it  keeps  Asia 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Soviet's  Com- 
munist enemy,  Red  China,  and  in  the 
long  run  weakens  internally  by  divislve- 
ness among  its  people  caused  by  a  no- 
win  policy  its  only  real  barrier  to  world 
domination,  the  United  States,  who  is 
also  forced  to  furnish  the  arms,  money, 
and  support  troops  with  which  to  fight 
the  war. 

If  our  involvement  in  Indochina  is  to 
help  keep  this  area  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Chinese  Communists  for  later  ex- 
ploitation by  the  Russian  Communists, 
or  if  U.S.  policy  is  tailored  so  as  not  to 
embarrass  the  Soviet  Union,  we  should 
withdraw  our  forces  from  Vietnam  forth- 
with. 

Kissinger  said  in  a  background  briefing 
on  U.S.  foreign  ix)licy  at  San  Clemente, 
Calif.,  June  26,  1970,  that: 

It  Is  very  hard  to  see  what  we  could  do 
la  Southeast  Asia  that  would  produce  a 
direct  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

If  what  Kissinger  says  is  true,  either 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  as  interested  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  has  been  noted,  or 
the  Soviets  have  been  assured  in  ad- 
vance that  what  we  do  in  Vietnam  will 
not  be  damaging  to  them.  Based  on  the 
information  available.  I  would  tend  to 
think  the  latter  is  the  case.  For  a  U.S. 
victory  in  Vietnam  would  be  a  catas- 
trophe to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  high  time  the  United  States  be- 
gan thinking  about  its  own  Interests  suid 
those  of  the  free  world,  and  went  about 
the  task  of  eliminating  communist  total- 
itarianism wherever  it  threatens.  A  good 
start  would  be  Vietnam — ending  the 
war  by  winning  It. 
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CLOTHma  UNION  LEADER  WARNS 
OF  JAPANESE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  AFL-CIO  unions  in 
Miami  Beach,  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Potofsky, 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  warned  that  the  U.S.  textile 
and  clothing  industry  is  rapidly  being 
threatened  with  a  depression  worse  than 
the  1930's  due  to  cheap  imports  from 
Japan. 

"The  Japanese  are  hell-bent  on  taking 
over  our  jobs,"  said  Mr.  Potofsky,  in  an 
understatement  of  the  situation.  They 
are  hell-bent  on  taking  over  American 
jobs  in  all  major  sectors  of  the  economy, 
and  have  made  tremendous  inroads  in 
the  electronic,  computer  and  other  fields. 

The  Japanese  have  made  a  modest 
proposal  in  "voluntarily"  cutting  back 
on  their  textile  and  clothing  imports  to 
the  United  States,  which  is  ludicrous. 

To  protect  our  Industry  and  jobs,  I 
have  Introduced  HJl.  1073,  which  would 
curb  the  flood  of  cheap  imports  into  the 
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United  States.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
consider  this  legislation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Following  is  a  dispatch  out  of  Miami 
Beach  concerning  Mr.  Potofsky's  grave 
concern  over  the  future  of  the  textile 
and  clothing  industry. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
Clothing  Union  Leader  Waxns  or  Japanese 

Miami  Beach. — The  Japanese  ar«  trying  to 
take  over  the  U.S.  textile  and  clothing  indus- 
try, threatening  this  nation's  largest  manu- 
facturing employer  with  economic  disaster 
from  a  flood  of  Imports,  a  labor  leader  said 
Saturday. 

"The  Japanese  are  hell-bent  on  taking 
over  our  Jobs."  said  Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
one  of  several  major  AFL-CIO  unions  lead- 
ing a  drive  to  curb  foreign  Imparts. 

PICKETDJO  PLANS 

The  problem  of  Imports  was  tops  on  the 
agenda  of  the  unions'  meeting  here,  Includ- 
ing demands  for  action  from  Congress  and 
plans  for  mass  picketing  against  U.S.  stores 
that  sell  foreign-made  clothing. 

Potofsky  said  clothing  and  textile  Imports 
from  Asia  and  Europ)e,  particularly  from 
Japan,  wiped  out  70,000  American  Jobs  last 
year  alone,  half  of  them  In  his  union's  shirt 
and  suit-making  jurisdiction. 

The  job  loss,  totaling  260,000  over  the  last 
16  years.  Is  rapidly  Increasing  and  threaten- 
ing the  industry  with  a  depression  worse 
than  the  1930s,  he  said. 

tl     BILLION    DBTICIT 

Potofsky's  chief  aide,  Howard  D.  Samuel, 
said  this  country  is  running  a  $1 -billion 
trade  deficit  from  Imported  textiles  and 
"the  Japanese  are  dumping  heavily  on  us" 
while  barring  U.S.-made  clothing  ftom 
Japan. 

The  union  is  planning  a  new  round  of  mass 
protest  picketing  In  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  and  Los  Angeles. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  DORCIA 
PATCHETT 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  a  recent  dinner  In  Santa  Rosa,  Calif., 
the  Exchange  Club  of  that  city  honored 
a  distinguished  lady  who  has  served  her 
community  and  mankind  for  over  50 
years. 

Miss  Dorcla  Patchett,  for  39  years  a 
public  school  teacher  In  the  area,  was 
honored  for  not  only  her  efforts  with  the 
young  people  of  the  community  through 
the  school  system,  but  has  donated  will- 
ingly of  her  time  and  abundant  talents 
to  assist  young  people  who  came  to  "Miss 
Docla"  for  help. 

President  Josephine  Nattkemper,  of 
the  local  branch  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  stated: 

She  has  exemplified  and  epitomized  the 
ideals  of  our  organization,  by  her  service  to 
jroung  girls  who  have,  by  her  help  and  ex- 
ample, gone  on  Into  higher  education  and 
from  there  to  greater  service  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  obvious  that  the 
world  is  a  better  place  because  of  the 
efforts  of  this  wonderful  woman.  She 
continually  Inspired  those  with  whcnn 
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she  came  in  contact,  by  creating  an 
awareness  of  nature  and  its  beauties.  A 
long  time  member  of  many  leading  con- 
servation organizations.  Miss  Patchett  is 
currently  program  chairman  of  the 
Madrone  Audubon  Society  and  is  active 
as  the  curator  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Junior 
College  Museum,  in  which  post  she  has 
served  since  her  retirement  from  active 
teaching  in  1957. 

She  was  honored  at  the  time  of  her 
retirement  by  her  colleagues  as  the 
"Teacher  of  the  Century,"  in  com- 
memoration of  the  centermial  yeaf  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 

While  still  teaching,  Miss  Patchett 
provided  room  in  her  home  for  several 
foreign  students  who  were  attending 
Santa  Rosa  Junior  College  and  financial- 
ly assisted  several  other  young  people, 
one  of  whom  is  now  a  teacher  in  his  na- 
tive Kenya. 

Although  she  never  married,  upon 
the  death  of  her  beloved  sister.  Miss 
Patchett  legally  adopted  her  two  yourusr- 
est  nieces  and  raised  them  as  her  own. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  list  here  all 
of  the  many  awards,  honors  and  accom- 
plishments of  this  devoted  teacher  and 
conservationist:  suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
are  many  and  varied. 

I  Join  with  the  hundreds  who  have 
honored  "Miss  Docia"  and  congratulate 
her  on  her  very  positive  contributions  to 
making  our  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 
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business,  we  all  recognize  the  truth  of 
this  theme  and  the  vital  role  played  by 
secretaries  all  over  this  country. 
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SECRETARIES  WEEK 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  month, 
we  will  all  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  ladies  who  play  a 
major  role  in  our  lives — our  secretaries. 
During  Secretaries  Week,  April  18  to  24, 
and  on  Secretaries  Day,  April  21,  I  hope 
that  all  my  colleagues  will  take  time  to 
recognize  the  vital  role  which  secretaries 
play  in  business,  industry,  education, 
government,  and  the  professions. 

The  last  full  week  In  April  has  been 
celebrated  as  Secretaries  Week  since 
1952.  All  secretaries  participate  in  ob- 
servance of  this  week,  and  thus  reempha- 
size  the  importance  of  their  continued 
loyalty  to  their  employers  and  their  re- 
sponsibility to  their  profession. 

In  addition,  in  keeping  with  the  pro- 
fessional objective  of  the  National  Secre- 
taries Association,  chapters  of  NSA  spon- 
sor special  educational  activities  such  as 
seminars,  workshopw,  and  educational 
forums  which  are  available  to  all  secre- 
taries. NSA  members  make  public  ap- 
pearances at  meetings  of  civic,  educa- 
tional, and  professional  groups. 

I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will  join 
next  month  in  observance  of  Secretaries 
Week  and  its  theme,  "Better  Secretaries 
Mean  Better  Business."  As  those  entrust- 
ed with  the  handling  of  the  Nation's 


LITHUANIAN  BARRED  BY  UNITED 
STATES  IS  NOW  REPORTED 
JAILED  WHILE  SOVIET  STUDIES 
TREASON  CHARGE 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    HHNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribime 
carried  dispatches  in  their  editions  today 
which  again  focus  attention  on  Simas 
Kudirka. 

I  am  placing  both  articles  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  renewing  my  ap- 
peal to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  for  early  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  271  sponsored 
by  a  number  of  our  colleagues  urging 
that  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant  be 
renamed  the  Simas  Kudirka. 

At  the  time  that  Soviet  propaganda 
was  trying  to  create  the  impression  that 
Simas  Kudirka  was  alive  and  well  in 
Lithuania,  I  denounced  the  reports  as 
false  and  still  say  they  are  false. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 271  without  too  much  delay. 

I  include  the  articles  as  follows: 
Lithuania  Barred  by  U.S.  Is  Now  Reported 

Jailed    While    Soviet    Studies    Treason 

Charge 

(By  Bernard  Owertzman) 

Moscow,  March  9 — Simas  Kudirka,  the 
Lithuanian  sailor  who  was  refused  political 
sanctuary  In  the  United  States  after  Jump- 
ing from  his  fishing  ship  to  a  Coast  Ouard 
cutter  last  November,  Is  reported  to  be  in 
a  Vllna  prison  undergoing  investigation  of 
treason  charges. 

Usually  reliable  sources  said  today  that  Mr. 
Kudirka  had  been  confined  since  December, 
when  his  ship  returned  to  Lithuania  after 
the  incident  off  of  Martha's  Vineyard. 

His  wife  reportedly  told  friends  that  she 
>vas  able  to  visit  him  once  around  New 
Year's  Day  and  had  no  word  about  him  since 
then. 

According  to  these  sources,  Mr.  Kudirka. 
who  Is  32  years  old,  went  on  a  hunger  strike 
when  first  imprisoned,  but  It  was  not  known 
what  his  present  condition  was.  They  also 
said  that  the  apartments  of  about  50  of  his 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  Lithuanian  port 
city  of  Klaipeda  had  been  searched  In  con- 
nection with  the  case. 

The  sources  said  Information,  made  avail- 
able last  month  and  distributed  by  some 
press  agencies,  that  Mr.  Kudirka  was  well 
and  at  liberty  was  Inaccurate.  There  was  no 
way  of  explaining  the  discrepancy  between 
the  two  versions. 

Lithuanian  emigre  organizations  In  the 
West  contend  that  Mr.  Kudirka  is  dead,  but 
the  sources  here  said  that  as  of  about  two 
weeks  ago,  at  least,  he  apparently  was  alive. 

Mr.  Kudirka's  effort  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
United  States  took  place  Nov.  23  when  his 
ship,  the  Sovetskaya  Lltva,  was  tied  to  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant  while  Soviet  and 
American  officials  were  discussing  a  fisheries 
accord. 

Coast  Guard  officials  decided  to  return  Mr. 
Kudirka  to  his  ship.  The  Incident  angered 


President  Nixon.  Two  Coast  Guard  officers 
were  retired  as  a  result  of  the  act. 

The  sources  said  that  Mr.  Kudirka  was 
being  held  under  the  Lithuanian  equivalent 
of  the  Russian  Republic's  Article  64-A.  which 
makes  it  treason  and  a  capital  crime  to  seek 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  without  permis- 
sion. 

In  January,  another  Lithuanian,  Vitau- 
las  Simokaltls,  who  had  tried  to  hijack  a 
Soviet  plane  from  Lithuania  to  Sweden  with 
his  wife,  was  sentenced  to  death  for  the  at- 
tempt. But  his  sentence  was  commuted  to 
15  years  in  a  prison  camp. 

In  addition,  two  other  Lithuanians,  Pranaa 
Brazinskas-Korelvo  and  his  son,  Alglrdas, 
succeeded  in  October  In  hijacking  a  Soviet 
plane  to  Turkey.  In  that  hijacking  a  Soviet 
.  tewardess  was  killed.  A  'I\irkl8h  appeals 
court  said  yesterday  the  two  men  could  be 
pxtradlted,  but  the  authorities  have  not 
made  a  final  ruling. 

These  act^  have  focused  attention  on  dis- 
content said  to  exist  in  Lithuania  under 
.Soviet  rule.  Apparently  alluding  to  the  acts, 
Antanas  Y.  Snechkus,  the  head  of  the  Lith- 
uanian party,  said  at  a  recent  Lithuanian 
party  congress: 

"Recently  we  have  had  taken  place  acta  of 
irea.son  against  the  motherland,  or  attempts 
to  commit  such  crimes  by  politically  and 
morally  depraved  people,  in  the  main,  com- 
ing from  criminal  elements. 

"Leaders  of  the  Lithuanian  reactionary 
emigres  played  a  shameful  role  In  this  busi- 
ness, defending  the  criminals,  portraying 
them  as  heroes  In  the  fight  against  Com- 
munism." 


Report  Soviets  Jail  Sailob  U.S.  Rejected 
Moscow,  March  9  [Reuthers) — A  Lithu- 
anian sailor  who  unsuccessfully  sought  asy- 
lum on  a  United  States  coast  guard  cutter  In 
November  was  arrested  by  Soviet  secret  police 
late  last  year,  unofficial  sources  said  today. 

The  sources  quoted  a  friend  of  the  sailor, 
Simas  Kudirka,  as  saying  Kudirka's  wife 
visited  him  in  prison  in  Vilnius,  the  Lithu- 
anian capital.  He  was  said  to  look  pale  and 
thin  and  to  have  told  her  he  had  been  forci- 
bly fed  while  staging  a  hunger  strike. 

not  reported  in  press 

The  Soviet  press  has  not  reported  the 
ii'.cident. 

Other  unofficial  Information  last  month 
had  said  Kudirka  was  still  at  Uberty  In  his 
home  town  of  Klapeda  and  had  recently 
moved  into  a  new  apartment. 

The  latest  account  took  two  weeks  to  reach 
Moscow.  Klaipeda,  a  naval  port,  Is  closed  to 
foreigners. 

Kudirka  boarded  the  U.S.  coast  guard  cut. 
ter  Vigilant  off  Martha's  Vineyard  No.  23 
while  It  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Soviet 
ship  Sovletskaya  Lltva  during  a  talk  on  fish- 
ing rights,  ihie  cutter's  captain,  cOTndi. 
Ralph  E.  Eustis,  was  ordered  by  coast  guard 
officials  In  Boston  to  return  him.  The  deci- 
sion brought  a  public  outcry  in  the  U.S.  and 
a  Congressional  reprimand  for  Coast  Guard 
authorities. 

tell    of    AFRICAN    SAILOR 

The  soviet  press  In  a  report  reaching  here 
today  reported  a  case  of  a  Portuguese  african 
sailor  who  Jumped  overboard  from  his  ship 
In  the  English  Channel  after  alleged  persecu- 
tion by  fellow  crewmen. 

The  Estonian  dally  Sovetskaya  Estonlya 
said  the  African  sailor,  Antos  Dlas,  refused 
to  return  to  his  ship,  the  Greek  vessel  Per- 
amatarisa,  when  his  captain  sent  a  boat  to 
bring  him  back. 

The  Soviet  ship,  the  Ludze,  handed  over 
Dias  to  West  German  marine  agents  two  days 
later  on  Feb.  28.  The  agents  said  they  would 
help  him  return  home  to  the  Oape  Verde  Is- 
lands, It  said. 
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AN    OUTSTANDING    ACHIEVEMENT. 
AN  HONORABLE  GOAL 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  recent  announcement  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  every  Member  of 
this  distinguished  body. 

In  the  February  17.  1971,  edition  of  the 
Davie  County,  N.C.,  Enterprise  Record, 
there  appeared  a  story  announcing  that 
Mr.  John  Avery  Foster  had  been  named 
Davie  County's  Most  Outstanding  Law 
Enforcement  Officer. 

This  commendation  would  represent 
an  outstanding  achievement  and  an 
honorable  goal  for  any  man.  but  it  es- 
pecially meaningful  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Foster  is  76  years  old.  and  he  is  a 
black  man.  For  much  of  his  life,  he  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  and  the  pursuit  of  justice, 
in  his  commimity. 

That  dedication  led  him  to  become  the 
first  Negro  deputy  sheriff  in  the  history 
of  North  Carolina  and  also  the  first 
Negro  constable  in  the  State. 

Still  an  active  member  of  the  Mocks- 
ville  Police  Department,  Mr.  Foster  has 
won  the  respect  and  the  admiration  of 
every  citizen  in  that  community. 

In  honoring  Mr.  Foster  at  a  recent  ban- 
quet, one  of  the  speakers  said: 

It  Is  hard  to  evaluate  Avery  Poster's  service 
to  this  community,  but  In  large  measure  the 
credit  is  his  for  the  harmonious  race  rela- 
tions that  we  have  enjoyed  through  the 
years. 

This  is  indeed  a  fitting  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  public  servant,  and  I  am 
sure  all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  join 
me  in  extending  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Poster  for  his  long  career  of  selfless 
service. 

I  insert  in  the  Recort  two  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  aforementioned  Davie 
County  Enterprise  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 17,  regarding  Mr.  Foster: 
Avert  Poster  Cited  for  Law  Enforcement 
Work 

John  Avery  Poster,  76,  was  honored  last 
Thursday  night  as  Davle  County's  "Most 
Outstanding  Law  Enforcement  Officer"  by  the 
Mocksvllle  Jaycees.  Mr.  Poster  was  presented 
with  a  $200  U.S.  Savings  Bond  by  the  Jaycees. 

Davle  law  enforcement  officers  were  special 
guests  of  the  Jaycees  for  a  buffet  dinner  and 
special  program  at  the  Rotary  Hut.  This  Is 
the  second  annual  banquet  of  the  local  club 
that  pays  honor  and  tribute  to  the  local  law 
enforcement  officers. 

The  featured  speaker  was  Eugene  Hafer, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
consumer  protection  division. 

Mr.  Hafer  praised  the  Mocksvllle  Jaycees 
as  an  outstanding  "Gold  Chip"  club  and  for 
recognizing  and  paying  tribute  to  the  serv- 
ices being  rendered  by  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

Discussing  his  work  In  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's office,  Mr.  Hafer  said  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  consumer  protection  division 
was  to  "make  the  consumer  wishes  felt"  .  .  . 
and  to  remove  false  practices,  deception  and 
traud  that  may  exist  In  some  business  fields. 
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Mr.  Hafer  discussed  the  misrepresentations 
that  often  occur  in  purchases  from  door-to- 
dnor  salesmen. 

•Contracts  dealing  with  home  improve- 
ment often  results  in  exorbitant  prices  .  .  . 
with  the  work  being  done  poorly  or  not  even 
finished,"  said  Mr.  Hafer. 

The  speaker  also  revealed  that  his  divi- 
sion had  sent  out  letters  warning  automobile 
dealers  about  altering  speedometer  readings 
on  vehicles. 

"We  have  the  cooperation  of  most  ethical 
businesses  because  they  are  desirous  of  the 
best  possible  business  climate  in  the  .-^tate," 
said  Mr.  Hafer. 

Certificates  of  appreciation  for  outstand- 
ing law  enforcement  were  presented  to  the 
following; 

Chief  Joe  Poster  of  the  Mocksvllle  Police 
Department,  13  yenrs  In  law  enforcement, 

J.  Avery  Poster  of  the  Mocksvllle  Police 
Department,  25  years  In  law  enforcement. 

Sheriff  Joe  Smith,  beginning  his  first  term 
In  the  capacity  as  sheriff  but  with  previous 
experience  in  law  enforcement. 

Sgt.  Bill  Wooten  of  the  State  Highway 
Patrol.  22  years  in  law  enforcement. 

Leonard  K.  Howard,  Special  Deputy,  21 
years  in  law  enforcement. 

The  presentation  of  the  certificates  were 
made  by  Rocky  Johnson. 

Vernon  Thompson.  President  of  the  local 
Joycee  Club,  made  the  presentation  of  the 
Savings  Bond  to  Avery  Poster. 

Bob  Knight  was  In  charge  of  the  program. 
Tom  Drillette  introduced  Mr.  Hafer. 

Avert  Foster 

John  Avery  Poster  has  been  a  part  of  Da- 
vle County  since  his  birth  on  April  27,  1895 
in  the  Parmington  Township.  He  was  the  son 
of  Robert  Poster  and  Anna  Cuthrell  Poster. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Avery,  his  par- 
ents moved  to  Mocksvllle.  His  father  worked 
for  O.  L.  Williams  Veneer  Plant  and  his 
mother  became  a  cook  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams. 

Around  1910,  Avery's  mother  went  to  work 
for  C.  C.  Sanford  and  around  that  time 
Avery  went  to  work  for  the  same  family.  He 
remained  with  the  Sanford  family.  In  one 
capacity  or  another,  serving  three  genera- 
lions  of  Sanfords. 

In  1946  Avery  Foster  vras  employed  as 
a  policeman  by  the  Town  of  Mocksvllle. 

In  1952  he  was  named  deputy  sheriff  by 
Sheriff  Ben  Boyles  and  became  the  first 
Negro  deputy  ever  to  serve  in  North  Caro- 
lina. He  served  In  this  capacity  for  eight 
years. 

In  1965  he  again  broke  the  color  barrier 
when  he  ran  and  was  elected  constable  of 
the  Mocksvllle  Township.  He  was  re-elected 
to  his  post  in  1967. 

Rejoining  the  Mocksvllle  Police  Department 
in  1960,  Mr.  Poster  served  In  this  post  even 
during  the  same  years  he  was  serving  as 
constable. 

Today,  at  the  age  of  76,  Mr.  Poster  still  Is 
an  active  member  of  the  Mocksvllle  Police 
Department  and  still  maintains  a  keen  In- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  this  community. 

One  of  his  contemporaries  made  this  apt 
observation  about  the  services  of  Avery  Pos- 
ter to  his  community : 

"It  is  hard  to  evaluate  Avery  Poster's  serv- 
ice to  this  community  but  In  large  measure 
the  credit  is  his  for  the  harmonious  race  re- 
lations that  we  have  enjoyed  through  the 
years." 

Having  worn  the  lawrman's  badge  for  26 
years  without  complaining  about  long  hours 
and  little  compensation  .  .  .  alvirays  display- 
in:  understanding  combined  with  Just  a  firm 
policy  .  .  .  Avery  Poster  Is  most  deserving 
of  the  award  as  "Davle  Coimty's  Outstand- 
ing Law  Enforcement  Officer."  He  has  proven 
himself  to  be  a  great  humanitarian,  respected 
bv  both  races. 
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HERMAN  ROBINSON,  A  FRIEND  OF 
THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
handicapped  and  other  citizens  through- 
out Tennessee  and  the  Nation  lost  a 
great  friend  and  statesman  in  tiie  death 
of  Herman  Robinson  on  Thursday, 
February  26,  1971.  He  certainly  was  a 
close  friend  of  mine  and  I  am  going  to 
miss  him. 

All  of  his  life  Herman  had  been  close 
to  the  cause  of  the  handicapped.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Governor's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  cochairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped, a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  and 
chairman  of  the  Termessee  State  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

In  all  of  these  many  activities  he  was 
a  real  champion  of  the  handicapped. 
Their  well-being  came  first  above  every- 
thing else. 

Herman  traveled  extensively  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  the  handicapped.  His 
determination  to  help  others  was 
matched  by  few.  He  had  a  great  heart 
full  of  compassion  and  love;  he  had  a 
noble  vision;  and,  above  sdl,  he  had  a 
consimiing  love  of  his  State  and  country. 
I  feel  fortxmate  in  the  fact  that  I 
served  in  the  State  legislature  for  many 
years  in  the  house  of  representatives 
while  Herman  served  in  the  State  senate. 
He  was  a  good  legislator  and  he  always 
did  an  excellent  job  of  representing  the 
people  who  elected  him. 

Herman  Robinson  was  an  exceptional 
man  in  every  respect — as  a  legislator, 
newspaperman,  politician,  and  political 
analyst. 

Three  articles  which  truly  tell  the  story 
of  Herman  appeared  in  three  different 
newspapers.  One  was  a  very  poignant 
editorial  written  by  his  son,  Robert  H. 
Robinson,  Jr.,  in  the  Elizabethton,  Tenn., 
Star  on  Sunday,  February  28.  This  paper 
is  pubhshed  by  Herman's  brother,  Frank 
Robinson. 

A  Man  Who  Stumbled  to  Greatness 
Most  everyone  strives  to  live  a  tiseful  life. 
Herman  RoblrLson  did  more  than  that. 

His  hometown  community,  which  he  cher- 
ished, others  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
Nation,  and  those  who  knew  him  through- 
out the  World,  have  lost  a  man  whom  they 
all  admired.  He  would  not  give  up.  Prom 
birth,  he  fought  to  do  the  things  other 
healthy  children  do  and  which  are  taken  for 
granted  by  their  parents. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Robinson  of  Eliza- 
bethton, did  not  keep  a  protective  shield 
surrounding  him,  even  though  he  was  a  vic- 
tim of  cerebral  palsy  and  could  not  walk 
until  age  10.  Words  did  not  come  from  his 
open  mouth  .  .  .  Just  guttual  sounds. 

Herman  Robinson  was  a  guiding  example 
of  how  one  could  overcome  such  great  ob- 
stacles. He  finished  high  school,  several  years 
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behind  others  of  his  age,  went  on  to  East 
Tennessee  State  University  and  received  his 
degree.  He  served  diligently,  too.  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Legislature  for  many  years. 

His  love  for  others  and  his  devotion  to  help 
the  forgotten  was  carried  out  through  his 
newspaper  profession.  He  also,  with  Allen 
Taylor,  organized  the  ftrst  baseball  team  In 
EUzabethton  in  his  teenage  days. 

Herman  Robinson  would  not  be  stopped. 
At  the  age  of  58  when  he  finished  his  journey 
for  his  fellowman,  Herman  made  sure  be- 
fore he  left  this  World  that  everything,  as 
much  as  possible,  would  be  readily  acces- 
sible to  those  who  attempt  to  follow  his 
footsteps  and  carry  on  his  work. 

His  devotion  to  help  the  handicapped  was 
felt  by  everyone  who  knew  him.  His  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  Is  an  ex- 
ample. During  the  administration  of  two 
governors,  the  late  Prank  O.  Clement  and 
Buford  O.  Ellington,  he  gave  of  his  time  and 
his  body  to  promote  the  handicapped. 

Oov.  WlnSeld  Dunn  re-appolnted  Herman 
chairman  last  Thursday  In  a  State  Capitol 
press  conference.  This  was  the  final  time  all 
of  his  Immediate  family  would  be  together 
with  him  before  death  took  Its  toll.  He 
wanted  others  to  know  that  the  handi- 
capped could  live  a  "productive  and  useful" 
life  at  work  and  at  home. 

He  traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
state  and  nation,  and  also  abroad  while  In 
this  capacity,  a  shining  example  of  what 
mankind  can  do  to  overcome  affliction.  He 
did  this  without  being  paid  for  his  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee  .  .  . 
only  receiving  travel   allowances. 

In  1965  Herman  Robinson  celebrated  his 
birthday  in  the  Soviet  Union,  while  on  a 
People  to  People  sponsored  tour  promoting 
*  the  United  States.  Everyone  with  him 
watched  as  he  sliced  the  first  piece  of  a 
Russian  birthday  cake.  On  top,  in  lieu  of 
candles  were  the  American  Flag  and  the  flag 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

Herman  Robinson  was  attempting  to  bridge 

the  gap  between  men  of  the  World,  through 

his   work    for   the   handicapped.   He   was   a 

'     member   of   the    President's   Committee   on 

Employment   of   the   Handicapped. 

His  day  was  long.  But  he  <Ud  hia  other 
Job  as  Ellzabethton  bureau  chief  of  the 
Johnson  City  Press  Chronicle  too.  He  shoul- 
dered awesome  reepcnslbilltles  without  hesi- 
tancy. He  loved  what  he  was  doing  and  the 
pace  he  had  set  for  himself  seemed  to  make 
him  work  harder. 

He  know  how  to  get  to  the  right  person 
In  the  state  government  in  order  to  help 
those  who  sought  his  help.  He  was  respected 
by  those  he  worked  with. 

He  was  a  Christian  who  rededlcated  his  life 
at  First  Baptist  Church  along  side  his  son. 
Robert  H.  Robinson  Jr.,  who  came  forward 
tc  follow  Christ. 

Herman  Robinson  loved  his  children.  He 
looked  forward  to  seeing  his  daughter,  Jac- 
quclyn  Robinson,  graduate  from  Carson- 
Newman  College  In  June.  Everywhere  he  went 
he  talked  about  his  grandchildren.  Robert 
III  and  Susan. 

Those  who  visited  his  office  would  see  a 
variety  of  family  pictures  of  these  grand- 
children, his  children  and  his  wife.  Marjorle. 
Marjorle  helped  Herman  mount  the  Insur- 
movmtable. 

The  void  of  his  passing  will  be  felt  by 
many.  But  he  was  happy  to  the  very  end. 
a  fallen  servant  the  victim  of  a  heart  attack. 
His  "big"  heart  to  help  everyone,  his  parental 
guidance  as  a  father,  and  his  love  for  the  Job 
he  was  doing  was  above  reproach. 

As  all  of  US  who  pickup  pieces  of  the  heart 
will  not  forget  this  great  man.  He  somehow 
knew  that  "his"  work  was  coming  to  an  end. 

After  summoning  help  from  his  wife  via 
telephone  to  take  blm  to  the  hospital  after 
.suffering  pains  In  his  right  shoulder,  among 
other  things,  he  removed  a  biographical 
sketch  on  himself  from  his  office  desk  and 
placed  it  by  his  telephone. 
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He  finished  his  rei>ort  for  travel  allowance 
reimbursement  too.  And  then  after  lying 
on  his  hospital  bed,  gave  instructions  to  his 
wife  to  complete  other  unfinished  details. 
After  Marjorle  returned  to  his  bedside  and 
reported  these  details  were  complete,  Herman 
Robinson  rested  his  mind.  He  died  three 
hours  later. 

His  typewriter  is  silent.  His  office  and 
home  telephone  is  not  ringing  for  the  pur- 
poses of  others  seeking  help.  Others  are  now 
showing  their  appreciation  for  what  he  did. 

His  pipe  rests  in  his  ashtray.  His  paper 
work   is  neatly   piled  on  his  desk. 

He  would  want  the  tears  spared  from 
mourners. 

His  work  win  continue,  but  a  man  of  his 
stature  and  caliber  will  be  difficult  to  find. 
The  echo  of  his  footsteps  will  linger  In  the 
halls  of  the  Tennessee  Capitol  and  other 
state    government    buildings. 

His  family  will  sorely  miss  him  too.  Their 
suffering  was  already  shared  by  Herman 
Robinson  even  before  he  died.  He  was  so 
sTong  that  this  made  him  stand  above  others 
In  a  crowd.  But  you  would  never  hear  him 
say  this. 

I  know  that  Herman  Robinson  was  all  of 
this  and  more.  I  am  glad  his  family  shared 
the  generosity  of  his  hettft  with  others.  This 
Is  the  way  he  wanted  it.  I  know.  I  am  his 
son.  Robert  H.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Another  article  was  written  by  Tom 
Hodge  and  appeared  in  the  Johnson  City, 
Tenn..  Press-Chronicle  on  Sunday. 
February  28.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Robinson  Combined  Service.  Politics 
(By  Tom  Hodge) 

He  loved  Carter  County  and  he  loved 
politics. 

The  two  tied  together  very  naturally  in  the 
life  of  Herman  Robinson. 

Robinson,  bureau  chief  In  Elzabethton  for 
the  Johnson  City  Press-Chronlcle.  died 
Thursday  night  after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 

He  has  been  state  senator  four  times — but 
his  political  Interests  went  back  to  the  1930.s 
when  he  had  appointive  positions  with  the 
houses  of  the  legislature. 

But  almost  all  of  his  political  efforts  were 
directed  at  gaining  something  for  Carter 
County — or  the  other  Upper  East  Tennessee 
counties  he  served  as  state  senator. 

Even  after  he  had  left  office  after  his  defeat 
In  1964  at  the  hands  of  Marshall  T.  Nave,  he 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Nashville,  usually 
at  the  request  of  some  Ellzabethton  or  Carter 
County  group  who  needed  his  knowledge  of 
state  government  and  the  people  in  it. 

DIPLOMACY 

Although  he  was  a  lifelong  Republican,  he 
had  the  knack  for  working  with  Democratic 
governors — that's  all  Tennessee  had  had  for 
50  years  until  Gov.  Wlnfleld  Dunn's  election 
in  November — In  order  to  gain  things  for  Up- 
per East  Tennessee. 

Both  former  governors  Prank  G.  Clement 
and  Buford  Ellington  named  Robinson  a<! 
chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Employing  the  Handicapped.  And  Gov.  Dunn 
followed  suit  earlier  this  month. 

Perhaps  It  v/as  his  determination  to  over- 
come his  own  handicap  that  made  Robinson 
so  effective.  He  was  born  with  cerebral  palsy; 
his  parents  were  told  that  he  would  never 
walk  or  talk — much  less  become  a  state 
senator. 

But  he  did.  And  his  fellow  legislators  re- 
spected him  for  the  obstacles  he  had  over- 
come. 

WOBKINO    NTWSMAN 

As  a  newspaperman  from  the  old  school, 
he  was  fond  of  recalling  past  stories  he  had 
covered,  such  as  the  Hampton  dynamiting 
murder  trials  of  the  late  1930s. 

He  was  adamant  about  such  things  as 
public  access  to  public  records,  of  the  peo- 
ple's right   to   know.    And   that   sometimes 
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brought  him  Into  conflict  with  officials  and 
others. 

All  things  concerning  employment  of  the 
handicapped  and  rehabilitation  were  of 
prime  interest  to  Robinson. 

But  he  had  other  interests,  too.  In  his 
first  years  In  the  legislature,  he  also  had  a 
consuming  Interest  in  Industrial  develop, 
ment. 

SOTTOHT   INDUSTRY 

Although  he  first  had  In  mind  attracting 
Industry  to  Carter,  Washington.  Unicoi  and 
Johnson  counties,  he  originated  legislation 
In  cooperation  with  the  governor's  office 
which  really  put  Tennessee  into  the  Indus- 
trial  development  business. 

Out  of  this  interest  came  the  cabinet-level 
post  of  industrial  commissioner. 

And  In  the  past  dozen  years.  Tennessee 
has  gained  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
Jobs  from  the  new  Industries  which  have 
come  to  the  state. 

In  recent  weeks,  he  had  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  Dunn  administration  settling 
down  in  Nashville.  "Why.  they  don't  have 
anybody  helping  them."  he  said,  "who  really 
know  their  way  around  Capitol  HIU." 

He  watched  from  afar — and  sent  along 
some  suggestions. 

He  was  newspaperman,  politician,  states- 
man, political  analyst.  His  type  comes  along 
very  seldom. 

The  Bristol,  Tenn.  Herald  Courier 
carried  an  editorial  on  Sunday,  February 
28,  concerning  Herman : 

An  Exceptional  Man 

It  was  not  without  good  reason  that  Gov. 
Wlnfleld  Dunn  termed  the  death  of  Herman 
Robinson  a  loss  "not  only  to  his  family  and 
thousands  of  friends,  but  to  all  the  people 
of  Tennessee." 

Mr.  Robinson,  a  former  state  senator,  was 
a  man  of  remarkable  personal  accomplish- 
ment. But.  even  more,  he  was  a  man  of 
great  Inspiration  to  others  who.  like  him- 
self, came  into  this  world  with  a  handicap 

A  victim  of  cerebral  palsy,  Mr.  Robinson 
chose  to  fight,  and  win,  rather  than  sur- 
render, and  loee.  He  served  in  the  State  Sen- 
ate  from  1957  through  1964;  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped  for  Rtx 
years;  he  was  only  recently  named  chairman 
of  the  Tennessee  Governor's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

Through  all  these  years  of  doing  for  others, 
Mr.  RoblnjBon  also  pursued  his  profession  as 
a  newspaperman.  He  was  once  editor  of  the 
Ellzabethton  Star  and.  In  more  recent  years, 
was  chief  of  the  Ellzabethton  bureau  of  the 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle. 

It  is  with  considerable  pride,  of  course, 
that  we  counted  him  among  our  colleagues. 
But  he  was  more  than  that.  He  was  a  friend, 
a  man  of  exceptional  courage,  an  example 
of  what  all  of  us  can  do,  with  or  without  a 
handicap,  to  lead  a  good  life  and  help  others 
do  the  same. 

His  loss  is  great,  for  us  and  for  Tennessee. 

Herman  Robinson  will  long  be  remem- 
bered as  a  champion  for  the  cause  of 
the  handicapped  and  an  inspiration  to 
us  all. 


RESHAPING  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  many  of  us  have  found  our  con- 
gressional duties  hampered  by  a  bur- 
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geoning  executive  branch.  Cabinet  oflQces 
have  been  added  one  after  another  with 
competing  pov;er  groups  developing 
within  each  of  the  12  Federal  depart- 
ments. 

As  carefully  as  we  perform  our  tasks, 
too  often  we  are  unable  to  check  or  direct 
specific  activities,  because  they  are  con- 
ducted by  numerous  oflBces  reporting  to 
different  congressional  committees. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  recom- 
mended that  w<>  join  with  him  in  reshap- 
ing the  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Our  reorgani- 
zation of  the  executive  branch  will  allow 
us  to  pinpoint  Government  expenditures, 
activities,  and  program  results.  In  this 
way.  Congress  can  evaluate  the  executive 
branch.  It  can  make  the  executive 
branch  responsive  to  congressional  di- 
rection and  specific  program  guidance. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in  an 
eagerness  to  begin  this  task  of  reform. 
Congress  must  be  restored  to  its  role  of 
directing  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people.  One  way  is  by  making 
the  executive  branch  more  accountable. 


ALPHA  AND  OMEGA 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OP    NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  poem  "Alpha 
and  Omega"  written  by  one  of  the  citizens 
of  my  district  In  New  Mexico,  Dick  Bar- 
ber of  Bernalillo.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
commentary  on  our  world  today,  and 
Dick's  ability  to  demonstrate  the  rele- 
vance of  the  Bible  in  today's  life  is  most 
thought  provoking. 

The  following  is  the  text: 

Alpha  and  Omega 
(By  Dick  Barber) 
Ood  in  the  beginning 

Created  heavens,  earth;    (Genesis) 
Without  form  and  void. 
As  If  in  awful  dearth. 

And  so  there  was  darkness 

Upon  the  face  of  deep  (1 :  1,2) 
And  then  God's  Spirit  moved. 

No  longer  did  earth  sleep. 

tJpon  the  face  of  waters. 

Ood  spoke  and  there  was  light.  (1;  4.  5) 
He  said  'tis  good  and  called  it  day. 

The  darkness  He  called  night. 

To  let  dry  land  appear. 

The  waters  gathered  He.  (1:  9,  10) 
He  then  called  dry  land  earth, 

The  waters  He  called  sea. 

Let  waters  bring  forth  life, 
Ood  said  and  It  was  good.  (1 :  20) 

The  fowl  shall  fly  above  the  earth. 
They  shall  not  want  for  food. 

God  said  let  earth  bring  grass. 

The  herb  Its  seeds  to  ^eld. 
The  fruit  tree  bearing  fruit. 

And  flowers  of  the  field. 

Creeping  things  and  cattle, 

The  beast  each  of  his  Und.  ( 1 :  11,  24) 
This  God  said  and  It  was  so. 

Twas  what  He  had  In  mind. 
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The  land  was  green  and  pleasant 

With  peace  and  plenty  filled. 
There  was  no  man  upon  the  earth. 

The  ground  had  not  been  tilled.  (2:  6) 

In  God's  own  image  then, 

Created  man  and  said 
Replenish  earth,  subdue  it  ( 1 :  27, 28) 

And  from  its  fruits  be  fed. 

To  man  and  woman  freely 

All  Uving  things  I  give;  ( 1 :  29.  30) 

Each  beast,  each  seed  and  green  herb. 
All  things  on  earth  that  live. 

To  every  beast  on  earth 

The  green  herb  did  He  give.  (Genesis  1:  30) 
God  looked  and  said  'tis  very  good. 

Let  my  creation  live. 

A  garden  then  He  planted. 

In  Eden  put  the  man 
To  dress  and  keep  the  garden  (2 :  8,  15) 

As  part  of  His  great  plan. 

The  earth  brought  forth  her  fruit,  (James 
6:  8) 

As  heaven  gave  the  rain. 
But  man  was  ignorant  and  sinned. 

His  punishment  was  pain. 

Te  husbandmen,  be  ye  ashamed 
To  desolate  my  land,    (Jer.  12:  10) 

All  good  trees  ye  have  felled,  (2  Kg.  3:  25) 
Created  by  my  hand. 

The  rivers  have  been  spoiled  (Is.  18:  1.  2) 
The  land  they  overfiow    (Jer.  47:  2) 

The  waters  wear  away  the  stones, 

And   wash    the   things    that   grow.    (Job. 
14:  19) 

Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow,   (Job 
14:19) 

The  rivers  all  are  dry,  (Is.  19:  6) 
The  com  la  withered  in  the  field,  (Joel  1 :  17) 

The  cattle  groan  and  cry.    (Joel  1:  18) 

Good  pastures  have  been  eaten, 

And  drunk  the  waters  deep,  (Bz.  34:  18) 
Even  residues  were  trodden; 

The  land  shall  mourn  and  weep.  (Hoaea 
4:3) 

The  land  shall  then  be  emptied,  (Is.  24:  8) 
A  wilderness  forlorn.   (Jer.  12:  10) 

The  mirth  of  land  is  gone.  (Is.  24:  11) 
Spoiled  with  briers,  thorn.    (Is.  7:  24) 

What  then  shall  be  the  fate 

Of  husbandmen  like  this? 
When  the  Lord  of  vineyards  cometh,  (Matt. 
21:  40.  43) 

They're  sure  the  mark  to  miss. 

The  earth  can  bring  forth  fruit  again. 

And  blossom  as  a  rose; 
God's  love,  man's  work  together. 

Can  solve  the  nation's  woes. 

A  sower  sows  good  seed,  (Matt.  13:  24) 

The  Lord  his  work  will  bless,  (Deut.  33 :  11) 
Will  make  bright  clouds  and  showers  (Zach. 
10:  1) 

The  earth  shall  yield  Increase.  (Psa.  67:  6) 
Plant  vines  upon  the  mountain,  (Jer.  81:6) 

In  desert  plant  the  fir. 
In  wilderness,  the  cedar,  (Is.  41:  19) 

Their  merry  branches  stir.  (Is.  66:  13) 

God  makes  the  grasses  grow 

Upon  the  mountain  too,  (Psa.  147:  6.  8) 
The  valley's  covered  o'er  with  com  (Psa.  66: 
13) 

Earth's  fullness  to  renew. 

He  that   tllleth   shall   have  plenty;    (Prov. 

28:  19) 
Clods  of  the  valley  shall  be  sweet,   (Job. 

21:  38) 
Earth's  profit  Is  for  all, 

Tlie  King  himself  shall  eat.  (Eccl.  6:9) 

Fear  not  Oh  land,  rejoice,  (Joel  2:  18, 21) 
Delightful  you  shaU  be,  (Mai.  2:  18,  21) 

A  land  for  which  Ood  careth,  (Deut.  11:  12) 
A  lovely  land  to  see. 
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While  the  earth  remalneth. 

Seed  time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat. 
Summer,  winter,  day  and  night 

Shall  not  cease,  the  Lord  repeat.  (Genesis 
8:  21,22) 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter; 

God's  commandments  we  must  keep,  (Boel. 
12:  13) 
This,  man's  duty  here  on  earth 

If  its  fruits  we'd  reap. 

Teach  us.  Oh  Lord,  this  land  is 

To  care  for  as  a  gift  from  Thee, 
To  treat  it  as  a  source  of  life. 

To  treasure  its  vitality. 

So  future  g:enerations 

May  also  benefit. 
Respect  and  honor  providence. 

And  keep  your  good  earth  fit. 


ours. 


MAYBE  THEY  COVER  A  WAR  THE 
SAME  WAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  Washington  Post  staff 
writer  Jim  Mann  speaks  for  itself: 
AP  Against  UPI  :  Heavywdoht  Fioht  in  the 
WnE  Room 

(By  Jim  Mann) 

It  started  out  as  Prazler  against  All.  but 
gradually,  after  the  fight  began.  It  became 
AP  against  UPI.  Or  so  it  seemed  to  the  30-odd 
people  In  the  wire  room  Monday  night. 

Never  was  there  a  better  example  that 
heavyweight  fights — like  wars  and  funerals 
and  coronations  and  the  other  drums-and- 
trumpets  stuff — are  more  comJortlng  with 
one  version  than  with  two  or  more.  Two  dif- 
ferent accounts  may  more  closely  approxi- 
mate the  truth,  but  they  are  also  more  un- 
settling. 

We  all  wandered  Into  the  wire  room 
promptly  at  fight  time,  many  of  us  mutter- 
ing at  Jack  Kent  Cooke,  the  man  who  had 
denied  us  even  the  right  to  listen  to  the 
fight.  Would  the  wire  service  transmit  the 
Gillette  commercials?  How  would  they  simu- 
late Howard  Cosell  in  six-word  lines? 

No  matter.  Each  of  us  settled  down  In 
clusters  in  front  of  the  various  wires  and 
prepared  to  make  do.  Before  It  all  started, 
we  had  to  read  one  more  insult:  "Editors." 
said  UP,  "The  following  round-by-round  ac- 
count of  the  Ali-Frazler  heavyweight  cham- 
pionship fight  Is  Intended  for  newspaper 
publication  and  may  not  be  used  by  radio  In 
any  attempt  to  do  a  'recreation'  or  simulated 
live  broadcast  at  the  fight  .  .  ." 

Round  one.  UPI  came  first  virlth  Its  de- 
cision. "All  took  the  first  round  as  he  out- 
boxed  Praeler  and  landed  most  of  the 
punches."  AP  plodded  along  with  a  blow-by- 
blow  description.  Finally,  it  tossed  off  the 
kicker:  "The  AP  gave  Frazler  the  round  by  a 
shade." 

That  pronouncement  brought  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  those  who  had  already  read 
the  UPI  wire.  It  also  produced,  for  several 
rounds,  a  steady  stream  of  traffic  from  AP 
machines  to  UPI  machines  and  then  back. 

It  was  uncanny.  Of  the  first  seven  rounds, 
the  wire  services  differed  on  four.  "It  was  a 
big  round  for  Prazler."  trumpteted  AP  in  the 
sixth.  "All,  using  his  left  Jab  like  a  long 
spear,  had  the  edge  In  the  sixth,"  countered 
UPL 

UPI  was  pro-All  and  AP  was  pro-Frazler. 
There  was  no  denying  it.  UPI  had  the  first, 
sixth  and  seventh  for  All,  while  AP  bad  the 
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first  and  sixth  for  Prazler,  the  seventh  even. 
After  seven,  UPI  had  All  fr-2,  while  AP  had 
Frazler  4-3  with  one  rovmd  even. 

Noticing  this,  we  began  to  read  the  wire 
services  In  the  fashion  that  foreign  corre- 
spondents read  Pravda — with  the  hope  of 
gleaning  the  reality  from  what  we  knew  were 
obviously  biased  accounts. 

What  was  one  to  make,  for  example,  of 
round  nine?  UPI  said  All  landed  "eight 
straight  solid  shots."  AP  told  us  All  had 
landed  "a  series  of  light  Jabs,  half  of  which 
Prazler  blocked."  Each  wire  service  sounded 
as  certain  as  Tokyo  Rose.  Yet  AP  acknowl- 
edged at  the  beginning  of  the  next  round 
that  Prazler  came  out  with  his  face  puffed. 
Was  that  a  clue? 

Meanwhile,  the  whole  process  had  become 
rhythmical.  UPI  would  hold  off  until  the  end 
of  the  round,  then  would  announce  who  had 
won  the  round  and  give  a  short  description. 
AP — obviously  anxious  to  satisfy  the  radio 
stations  that  were  broadcasting  round-by- 
round  versions — provided  lengthy  detail,  then 
ended  (long  after  UPI)  with  Its  verdict  for 
the  round. 

We  were  Just  not  used  to  It.  All  of  us — 
reporters,  copyboys,  editors,  wire  room  em- 
ployees— were  working  for  a  newspaper.  We 
liked  print.  And  yet,  for  an  American  extrav- 
aganza .  .  .  never  in  recent  years  had  a  world 
series  or  super  bowl  or  heavyweight  cham- 
pionship fight  or  fMDlltlcal  convention  been 
kept  off  both  the  television  and  the  radio.  It 
was  depriving  us  of  our  secondary  entertain- 
ment, the  media  men.  We  couldnt  talk  about 
Brlnkley  and  Mudd  and  Schenckel.  We  were 
hanging  over  the  wires  In  the  way  that 
crowds  had  gathered  around  the  copy  when 
H.  L.  Mencken  cabled  In  his  dispatches  from 
the  conventions  or  the  Scopes  trial. 

And  who  were  the  anonymous  people  be- 
hind these  wires?  There  were  no  bylines. 
(Only  later,  after  the  fight,  did  we  find  by- 
lines, and  they  appeared  over  stories  that  told 
us  Prazler  "left  Clay  sobbing  with  re- 
morse ...  It  was  a  vicious  test  of  man- 
hood.") 

Lacking  the  normal  media  entertainment, 
we  were  relegated  to  laughing  at  the  mis- 
prints and  contradictions.  In  round  five,  AP 
opened  with,  "Prazler  was  off  the  stole  first." 
As  the  round  wore  on.  It  told  us,  "All  had  a 
worried  look  on  his  face."  But  after  recon- 
sidering a  sentence  or  two,  it  decided,  "All, 
however,  was  doing  the  scoring." 

Before  we  knew  It,  the  fight  was  over.  The 
wire  services  had  suddenly,  miraculously,  be- 
gun to  agree  In  the  last  five  rounds:  in 
eleven,  AP  said  All's  "knees  buckled,"  while 
UPI  said  All  "almost  went  down." 

When  It  ended,  UPI  had  the  fight  even  on 
rounds,  7-7,  with  one  round  even.  AP  gave  it 
to  Prazler,  &-6,  with  one  even.  In  case  you 
haven't  seen  a  sports  page,  the  referee  had 
the  fight  8-6-1  Prazler.  while  the  two  Judges 
had  It  9-6  and  11-4  Frazler.  Score  one  big 
one  for  the  AP. 

But  then  again,  after  the  fight  ended.  UPI 
reported  by  bulletin  several  seconds  before 
AP  that  Frazler  had  won  the  decision. 
Maybe  they  cover  a  war  the  same  way. 
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and  offices  which  were  already  heavily 
overworked. 

Dedicated  professionals  now  sort 
through  piles  of  bureaucratic  paper- 
work to  move  a  problem  towards  solu- 
tion. With  the  growth  in  population. 
Government  has  grown  larger,  but  no 
more  efficient. 

As  we  approach  the  year  2000,  it  is 
entirely  appropriate  that  Congress  set 
about  revising  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  This  is  our  opportunity  to 
remove  overlapping  responsibilities,  cut 
redtape.  eliminate  the  causes  of  inter- 
office rivalry  and  conflicting  authorities. 

I  feel  certain  that  my  colleagues  share 
my  enthusiasm  for  taking  a  close  look  at 
executive  reorganization.  Undoubtedly 
numerous  ways  can  be  found  for  con- 
ducting the  Federal  business  with  greater 
efficiency.  The  President's  proposals  will 
provide  a  basis  for  investigating  reorga- 
nization problems  and  acting  to  resolve 
them. 

Good  govermnent,  responsive  govern- 
ment must  be  clear  and  orderly.  To  bring 
government  functions  in  line  with  mod- 
ern thinking,  we  must  clarify  its  purpose. 


March  10,  1971 


EXiXJUTIVE  REORGANIZATION 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF    NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  grappling  with  the  tremendous  prob- 
lems involved  in  executive  reorganiza- 
tion. For  years  the  executive  branch  has 
assumed  responsibilities  in  departmente 


RECYCLING  SUCCESS  STORY: 
NEW  PAPER  MADE  FROM  OLD 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  report  a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
field  of  conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  elimination  of  wastes  has  occurred, 
with  a  manufacturing  plant  in  my  con- 
gressional district  playing  a  leading  role. 

The  Simpson  Lee  Paper  Co.  has  started 
regular  production  of  100  percent  re- 
cycled book  paper  at  its  plant  in  Rlpon. 
Calif. 

After  repeated  tests  by  the  firm's  tech- 
nical staff,  processes  have  been  evolved 
which  now  make  it  possible  to  recycle 
paper  into  high  quahty  book  printing 
paper. 

The  Ripon  plant  was  erected  in  the 
1960's  to  introduce  modern  manufactur- 
ing techniques  and  now  employs  150  per- 
sons. Simpson  Lee  Paper  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Simpson  Timber  Co.,  combines  two 
of  the  oldest  major  paper  manufactur- 
ing firms  in  the  West  and  Midwest.  The 
Simpson  Lee  plant  at  Everett,  Wash.,  was 
founded  in  1891,  and  its  operation  at 
Vicksburg,  Mich.,  dates  from  1905. 

In  addition  to  perfecting  a  process  for 
making  new  paper  out  of  old  or  used 
paper  products,  thus  reducing  the 
amount  of  timber  for  paper  manufac- 
ture, all  plants  today  are  operating  in 
compliance  with  State  and  Federal  regu- 
lations applying  to  their  respective  areas. 

The  following  news  release  was  pre- 
pared by  the  firm  and  appeared  in  nu- 
merous newspapers  on  March  3.  The 
article  follows: 

Rectclino  Sttcckss  Stort:  New  Paper  Made 
From  Old 

This  year's  annual  report  may  be  printed 
on  the  paper  you  threw  In  the  wastebasket 
this  morning.  At  least,  that's  the  aim  of 


Simpson  Lee  Paper  Company,  a  San  Fran- 
Cisco  based  manufacturer  of  high-grade 
printing  and  specialty  papers. 

Regular  production  of  100  percent  recycled 
book  paper  is  scheduled  to  begin  tomorrow 
morning,  March  4,  at  Simpson  Lee's  plant  In 
Rlpon  near  Modesto,  California. 

Simpson  Lee  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
manufacturer  In  the  nation  to  salvage  dis- 
carded paper  and  manufacture  It  Into  fine 
quality  printing  paper. 

The  company  began  experimenting  with 
the  process  about  four  months  ago  at  its 
Ripon  plant.  The  plant  itself  Is  considered 
a  model  of  up-to-date,  ecologlcally-sound 
faclUtles.  There  Is  no  smokestack  pouring 
out  pulp  fumes. 

The  machinery  that  had  been  Installed 
when  the  plant  was  erected  In  1961  was 
capable  of  being  adapted  to  handle  the  re- 
cycling process. 

Just  what  Is  involved?  First,  of  course, 
Simpson  Lee  had  to  round  up  as  much  waste 
paper  as  It  could.  It  contracted  with  waste 
paper  brokers  In  California  to  supply  dis- 
carded office  paper,  like  letters,  envelopes, 
memorandum  slips,  adding  machine  tapes 
and  used  data  processing  forms. 

Once  the  waste  paper  gets  to  Rlpon.  it  is 
carefully  sorted,  then  shredded  Into  thin 
strips  and  packed  Into  bales.  Next,  it  is 
dumped  Into  a  large  mixing  beater,  treated 
to  remove  whatever  was  printed  on  it  previ- 
ously and  then  fed  onto  the  paper  machine 
to  become  a  quality  printing  paper. 

It  Is  finally  ready  to  be  shipped  from  Rlpon 
as  customers  of  Simpson  Lee  call  for  It. 

The  first  major  customer  for  this  new 
product  was  Bank  America  Corporation, 
which  printed  over  250,000  copies  of  Its  1970 
annual  report  on  Simpson  Lee's  100  percent 
recycled  paper. 

Purman  C.  Moseley,  36-year-old  chairman 
of  the  company,  says  Simpson  Lee  was  "In- 
trigued" with  the  Idea  of  developing  a  qual- 
ity book  paper  from  recycled  waste. 

"Of  course,  for  years  we've  used  scraps,  side 
rolls  and  similar  waste  paper  from  our  own 
plant,"  Moseley  points  out.  "But  we  grad- 
ually became  Interested  In  recycling  waste 
paper  Into  a  high  quality  printing  paper. 
After  all,  our  entire  business  is  based  on  the 
efficient  use  of  wood  fibers.  We  figured  a  proj- 
ect like  that  made  good  ecological  sense. 
We  think  it  not  only  contributes  to  the  grow- 
ing movement  to  better  utilize  the  country's 
total  resources,  but  makes  good  business 
sciise  too.  It  also  complements  the  broad 
range  of  fine  printing  and  writing  papers 
that  v.e  manufacture  In  the  West." 

Simpson  I^ee  employs  150  people  at  its 
Ripon  plant. 


TRACKED  AIR -CUSHIONED  VEHICLE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  a  careful  evaluation  of  Trans- 
portation Secretary  John  A.  Volpe's  pro- 
posal to  build  a  tracked  air  cushion  vehi- 
cle along  the  access  highway  to  Dulle? 
International  Airport  has  convinced  me 
that  this  experimental  toy  will  serve  no 
useful  purpose  and  will  endanger  if  not 
permanently  destroy  the  prospect  of 
promoting  greater  utilization  of  the 
Dulles  Airport  so  eagerly  sought  by  those 
of  us  who  look  forward  to  completion 
of  our  subway,  rapid  rail  system  for 
bringing  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
area  into  a  smoothly  operated,  conges- 
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tion,  and  pollution  free,  balanced  trans- 
portation system. 

I  have  today  directed  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Volpe  urging  him  to  abandon 
plans  for  the  so-called  TACV,  and,  if  he 
declines  to  do  so,  at  least  to  wait  until 
the  feasibility  study  his  Department  was 
directed  to  conduct  on  the  possible  ex- 
tension of  our  97-mile  system  to  Dulles 
has  been  completed  and  reported  to  Con- 
gress as  provided  in  Public  Law  91-154. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  believe  many  of  our 
colleagues  may  be  interested  in  the  Sec- 
retary's proposal  and  its  possible  effect 
on  transportation  in  the  Washington 
area,  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in  the 

Record. 

March  8,  1071. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 

Secretary  of  Transportation.  Department  of 
Transportation,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  May  I  urge  that  you 
abandon  your  recently  announced  plan  to 
build  a  tracked  air-cushion  vehicle  (TACV) 
along  the  DiUles  Access  Highway,  to  be 
opened  during  the  U.S.  International  Trans- 
portation ExfKwltion  at  the  Dulles  airport 
on  May  27,  1972.  While  such  an  experimental 
toy  might  be  of  some  Interest  to  Exposition 
visitors,  It  would  be  virtually  useless  In  terms 
of  transportation  value,  and  the  $20  million 
price-tag  would  Inevitably  lead  to  charges  of 
wa«tefiU   Federal   spending   and    ridicule. 

As  you  know.  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  91-143  in  1969  to  finance  building  of  a 
rapid-rail,  subway  system  (METRO)  for  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area.  A  section  of 
this  bill  directed  yotir  Department  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  extending  the  system  to 
Dulles.  Yoxir  Department  assigned  this  study 
to  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Trans- 
portation Authority,  and  a  report  Is  due  in 
six  weeks  to  tliree  months.  The  intent  of 
Congrees  was:  first,  to  study  feasibility  of 
making  Dulles  easily  available  to  air  passen- 
gers along  the  entire  METRO  system;  second, 
to  provide  a  system  to  permit  transfer  of  air 
passengers  between  Dulles  and  National  Air- 
ports, compatible  with  but  not  duplicating 
lines  to  be  constructed  In  the  97-mile 
MSTUO  system;  and  third,  to  open  avail- 
ability of  transportation  to  patrons  from 
Reston  and  other  stations  along  the  ex- 
tended route  into  Loudoun  County.  If  such 
an  extension  Is  determined  to  be  feasible, 
Dulles  Airport  can  be  made  available  to  pas- 
sengers from  any  point  along  the  METRO 
line  without  ever  leaving  the  same  form  of 
transportation. 

Your  February  16  announcement  that  you 
plan  to  sponsor  construction  of  a  TACV  sys- 
tem Indicated  It  would  be  13.5  miles  long.  But 
since  the  announcement  a  representative  of 
the  Rohr  Corporation  has  been  visiting  Capi- 
tol Hill  to  provide  details  on  the  vehicle  and 
offer  Members  of  Congress  VIP  tours  of  a  sys- 
tem they  built  in  Paris,  as  though  they  have 
been  secretly  Informed  they  will  be  awarded 
the  contract  to  build  It.  He  said  that  the 
vehicle  takes  \%  miles  to  speed  up  and  a 
similar  distance  to  slow  down,  so  it  obviously 
cannot  serve  commuters  between  Dulles  and 
D.C.  He  also  said  that  while  the  original 
TACV  would  travel  only  a  short  distance  you 
hope  the  community  will  open  Its  heart  to  the 
project  and  provide  a  right  of  way  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  so  it  can  serve  some  use- 
ful purpose.  Let  me  assure  you  right  now 
that  the  citizens  of  Northern  Virginia,  who 
have  already  suffered  so  much  to  make  way 
for  the  Beltway,  Route  66  and  METRO,  will 
never  offer  to  tear  down  any  more  homes  to 
make  way  for  a  non-stop  vehicle  to  race  at 
150  mlles-per-hour  through  their  neighbor- 
hood. On  the  contrary,  the  track  for  the 
TACV  will  forever  end  at  the  Beltway  to  be- 
come a  sterile  appendage  to  the  airport,  pro- 
viding nothing  more  than  a  camival-type 
amusement  ride  for  fidgety  children  whose 
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parents  are  waiting  for  a  plane  at  Dulles, 
and  referred  to  disparagingly  as  something 
like  "Volpe's  Ventilated  Vehicle." 

Those  of  us  who  have  fought  for  years  to 
get  the  METRO  system  built  are  concerned 
that  by  using  the  airport  access  road  median 
strip  you  will  permanently  deny  METRO  the 
only  available  right  of  way  for  an  extension 
to  Dulles  If  one  is  recommended  by  the 
WMATA  study.  It  seems  contradictory  that 
you  would  recognize  the  need  for  access  to 
the  roadway  of  Reston  residents'  automobiles 
while  Ignoring  their  need  for  rapid  rail  trans- 
portation along  the  same  route. 

If  your  Department  has  $20  million-plus  to 
spare  to  help  with  Washington  area  trans- 
portation problems,  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
residents  In  urging  that  you  let  us  spend  It 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good  for  the  most 
people.  I  therefore  urge  you  to  scrap  the 
TACV  and  apply  Its  price  toward  helping  us 
with  the  Metro  $40  to  $50  million  extension 
to  Dulles.  Regardless  of  your  decision  In  this 
regard,  however,  I  urge  you  to  at  least  hold 
up  further  development  of  the  TACV  until 
the  WMATA  study  Is  complete,  evaluated  by 
your  Department,  and  presented  to  Congress 
as  set  forth  In  Public  Law  91-143. 

Thanking  you,  and  with  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

JOEL  T.  BROTHIli, 

Af ember  of  Congress. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  the  earliest  expiration  date  of  the 
draft  and  for  the  substitution  of  a  vol- 
untary army  in  place  of  the  draft.  The 
issue  of  the  draft  is  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance  as  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly evident  that  we  cannot  bring  to  an 
end  our  involvement  in  imdeclared  wars. 

In  their  wisdom  the  Founding  Fathers 
of  this  Nation  gave  to  the  Congress,  and 
only  to  the  Congress,  power  to  declare 
wars.  Somewhere  in  the  gray  area  of  the 
classic  separation  of  powers,  the  OfiBce  of 
the  President  has  usurped  this  power. 
We  are  supposed  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  declaring  war 
against  an  enemy  and  waging  a  war 
against  him. 

The  Congress  has  one  clear  course  of 
action  to  reestablish  its  constitutional 
powers  to  declare  war.  It  would  be  by  re- 
fusing to  extend  the  draft,  and  failing 
that,  to  prohibit  the  use  of  all  draftees 
in  combat  areas  except  when  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  declared  war. 

There  are  few  indeed  who  today  de- 
fend our  intrusion  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  people  of  Indochina.  What- 
ever tJieir  position  might  be  with  regard 
to  our  invasion  of  Cambodia  and  Laos  to 
save  American  lives,  almost  none  will 
disagree  that  our  entry  into  this  con- 
flict was  a  serious  mistake. 

Since  tills  admission  of  grave  error  is 
voiced  even  by  those  who  are  continu- 
ing our  military  presence  in  Indochina, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  accept 
the  notion  that  either  patriotism  or 
Americanism  justifies  our  sending  our 
sons  barely  18  years  of  age  to  prove 
their  courage  or  faith  in  freedom  with- 
out being  given  a  choice.  It  is  impos- 
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sible  logic  that  requires  only  these  young 
men  to  fight  and  die  for  a  policy  which 
has  not  met  the  Constitutional  test  of 
an  act  of  Congress  legalizing  the  war- 
fare. Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the  draft 
now  does  and  requires. 

Even  beyond  that,  the  draft,  in  and 
of  itself,  is  not  fair  and  equitable.  There 
is  no  justice  to  the  involuntary  call  of  a 
single  individual,  if  not  all  persons  simi- 
larly situated  are  not  likewise  summoned 
to  serve  his  coimtry. 

I  have  joined  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  the  voluntary  military 
manpower  procurement  bill,  HJl.  4452. 
I  endorse  this  bill  because  it  is  a  viable 
alternative  to  the  draft  and  because  it 
can  be  immediately  implemented. 

I  view  this  bill,  however,  only  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  until  the  large  man- 
power needs  caused  by  the  Indochina 
war  are  reduced. 

Although  a  voluntary  army  could 
engage  as  many  as  3  million  perscKis.  it 
would  be  my.  belief  that  efforts  should 
be  made  continuously  to  reduce  these 
numbers  to  approximately  the  level  of 
pre- World  War  n  forces. 

In  view  of  the  realistic  difficulty  in 
reducing  manpower  tlirough  absolute 
numerical  limits,  we  must,  therefore,  not 
raise  the  postwar  service  incentives  to  a 
point  where  we  will  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  surplus  personnel.  Instead,  the 
higher  pay  and  incentives  of  H.R.  4452, 
if  adopted,  should  be  utilized  only  dur- 
ing this  wartime  period  as  a  means  of 
ending  the  inequities  of  the  draft.  Our 
needs  after  the  war  can  be  met  without 
either  the  draft  or  the  unusually  high 
incentives  provided  by  this  bill.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  approve  permanent  incen- 
tives sufficient  to  induce  a  military  man- 
power level  of  3  million  soldiers.  Post- 
war manpower  limits  must  be  carefully 
and  systematically  reviewed  and  effective 
steps  taken  to  seek  reduction  of  the  total 
authorizations. 

In  enacting  a  volunteer  approach  dur- 
ing the  interim  wartime  period,  the  first 
question  concerns  whether  such  a  step  is 
possible  at  all. 

Our  current  system  of  induction,  based 
upon  compulsion,  further  exploits  our 
youth  by  paying  them  only  token  wages. 
This  only  adds  the  inequity  of  economic 
servitude  to  the  adversity  of  conscription. 
I  realize  it  will  be  costly  to  pay  military 
salaries  comparable  to  those  in  civihan 
life,  but  the  constant  training  and  turn- 
over resulting  from  the  existing  system 
is  also  expensive  and  more  inefficient. 

The  next  issue  is  whether  such  a  pro- 
fessional service  is  advisable.  I  feel  that 
the  civilizing  benefits  of  conscription  on 
the  services  are  overstressed.  Most  draf- 
tees enter  for  their  2  years,  serve  in  non- 
decisionmaking  positions,  and  then  de- 
part. Even  those  who  enlist  as  officers  in 
one  of  the  services  only  to  meet  their 
military  obligations  usually  are  unable 
to  achieve  a  policy-influencing  level  be- 
fore discharge. 

The  real  decisions  in  the  military  are 
now  made  by  a  professional  group  of  of- 
ficers, along  with  their  civilian  superiors. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  impact  in- 
ductees have  on  their  thinking  is  to  pro- 
vide a  ready  supply  of  manpower  en- 
abling wholesale  combat  commitments. 
In  fact,  if  conscription  were  abolished, 
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our  military  leaders  would  have  to  face 
the  reality  of  depending  on  volimteer 
participation  in  their  future  combat  ex- 
ploits. This  might  indeed  have  a  salutary 
civilizing  effect. 

Further,  I  have  heard  it  argued  that 
having  draftees  in  the  Army  will  focus 
public  attention  on  the  uses  to  which 
this  drafted  army  Is  being  put,  and  there- 
by maintain  control  of  the  military  in 
the  hands  of  an  interested  and  alert  pub- 
lic. Given  these  circumstances  these  past 
7  years,  with  a  drafted  army  largely  be- 
ing utilized  in  Vietnsim,  and  with  active 
public  opposition  to  the  war,  it  still  has 
had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  policies 
which  have  continued  this  conflict. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  a  vol- 
unteer army  would  consist  largely  of 
underprivileged  persons,  hired  with  the 
inducement  of  good  pay  to  fight  rich 
men's  wars.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
our  existing  draft  system  favors  the 
wealthy.  Those  who  can  afford  college 
have  a  4-year  deferment  advantage  over 
those  who  cannot.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
more  unfair  to  allow  all  persons  to  freely 
enter  military  service  than  it  is  to  allow 
them  to  freely  enter  whatever  other  oc- 
cupation or  undertaking  they  may  choose 
to  pursue.  Volunteer  military  service 
would  not  be  a  penalty  but  a  right  of 
citizenship  bestowing  benefits  as  well  as 
responsibilities.  Various  economic  classes 
might  see  opportunities  Is  this  field  of 
endeavor,  especially  in  the  benefits  such 
as  free  education  and  early  retirement 
which  should  be  provided. 

It  has  also  been  sugtrested  that  public 
service  jobs  of  certain  categories  might 
be  required  as  an  alternative  to  military 
service.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  answer 
to  compulsion  is  more  compulsion.  Why 
should  some  be  required  to  serve  in  the 
military  while  others  escape  to  Govern- 
ment jobs?  Who  is  to  choose  which 
young  men  will  be  allowed  to  enter  pub- 
lic service,  and  on  what  basis?  Again, 
will  the  college  degree  or  IQ  be  the 
determining  factor?  I  feel  that  a  draft, 
military  or  civilian,  is  an  unwanted  na- 
tional policy. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  reform- 
ing the  draft.  Admittedly,  our  hodge- 
podge of  community-by-community  se- 
lective service  boards,  presided  over  by 
State  ofBcials  operating  largely  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  have  created 
a  wide  disparity  of  policy  across  the 
Nation.  The  percentage  of  some  young 
men  rejected  for  medical  or  mental  rea- 
sons is  far  higher  in  some  States  than 
in  others.  Because  of  this  and  other  dif- 
ferences, a  person's  relative  vulnerabil- 
ity to  the  draft  still  depends  largely  on 
where  he  lives.  This  should  not  be  true  in 
an  ostensibly  national  system. 

Much  can  and  should  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  draft,  and  I  have  sponsored 
legfialatlon  to  achieve  such  objectives. 
This,  however,  must  b^  judged  in  the 
context  of  the  overall  justification  for 
the  draft  itself.  T  feel  that  elimination 
of  the  draft  is  our  first  objective.  If  that 
cannot  be  accomplished,  then  sweeping 
reforms  are  In  order  to  guarantee  total 
equality  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
serve  when  not  all  serve. 

I  r*»alize  that  the  military  wants  to 
be  assured  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
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our  youth,  and  Is  not  concerned  with 
method  or  manner.  Yet  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  an  obligation  to  consider  the 
total  needs  of  our  country,  including 
those  of  the  young  men  affected,  and 
their  families.  I  hope  and  urge  that  we 
will  meet  that  responsibility  by  limit- 
ing our  military  manpower  require- 
ments, and  to  seek  its  recruitment  by 
voluntary  means  in  keeping  with  our 
Nation's  tradition  of  individual  freedom 
and  liberty. 
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TAPS  FOR  THE  DRAFT? 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

or    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  made  it  clear  that  all 
U.S.  groimd  combat  responsibilities  will 
be  virtually  completed  sometime  this 
summer,  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vin  Laird  has  reaffirmed  this  objective 
before  hearings  in  Congress.  It  is,  there- 
fore, my  firm  conviction  that  we  should 
move  more  aggressively  toward  the  con- 
cept of  an  all-voluntary  military  and 
away  from  a  compulsory  draft. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  re- 
cent issue  of  Barron's  national  business 
and  financial  weekly,  dated  March  8, 
1971,  presents  very  strong  arguments 
why  this  should  come  about  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  I  submit  this  article 
for  the  consideration  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues, and  especialy  for  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  both  Houses  who  are  now 
seriously  considering  all  aspects  of  this 
concept: 

Taps  for  the  D«ait?  A  Fbkk  SocirrT  Should 
Opt  roR  a  Volunteer  Armt 

"Tbey  have  set  up  separate  companies  for 
men  who  have  refused  to  go  out  Into  the 
field.  It  Is  no  big  thing  here  anymore  to 
refuse  to  go.  If  a  man  Is  ordered  to  go  such 
and  such  place  he  no  longer  goes  through  the 
hassle  of  refusing :  he  just  packs  his  shirt  and 
goes  visit  some  buddies  at  another  base 
camp.  Operation  have  become  Incredibly 
rag-tag  .  .  .  Many  guys  don't  even  put  on 
their  uniforms  any  more.  .  .  .  The  American 
garrisons  on  the  larger  bases  are  virtually 
unarmed.  The  lifers  have  taken  our  weapons 
from  us  and  put  them  under  lock  and  key. 
.  .  .  One  black  locked  and  loaded  on  the  bat- 
talion CO  recently  because  they  were  trying 
to  send  him  into  the  field.  About  10  others 
backed  him  up.  .  .  .  There  have  aleo  been 
quite  a  few  frag  Incidents  in  the  battalion." 

The  foregoing  is  part  of  a  letter  from  an 
American  soldier  stationed  In  Cu  Chi,  as 
quoted  recently  In  The  New  York  Times; 
more  powerfully  than  the  front-line  dis- 
patches. It  underscores  the  breakdown  of 
disciplines  In  Vietnam.  It  also  suggests  that 
something  miut  be  done,  and  quickly.  If  the 
U.S.  Armed  FV^rces  are  to  retain  the  capabil- 
ity of  defending  the  nation.  There  Is  no 
dearth  of  proposals.  When  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  resumes  debate  this  week 
on  extending  the  draft.  It  wlU  have  before  It 
several  alternatives.  One,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Edward  Kennedy,  would  give  the  draft 
a  new  lease  on  life  but  limit  Inductions  to 
150.000  men  per  year.  It  stands  virtually  no 
chance  of  adoption.  Neither  does  a  proposal 
to  repeal  the  Selective  Service  Act  outright. 
Bated  as  having  an  outside  chance,  bow- 


ever.  Is  the  Hatfleld-Ooldwater  BUI;  it  fol. 
lows  the  recommendations  of  the  Oates 
Commission,  set  up  in  1969  to  study  the  mat- 
ter, which  came  out  four-square  for  an  all- 
volunteer  armed  service.  Essentially,  the  bill 
calls  for  expenditure  of  about  $3  WlUon  to 
boost  soldiers'  pay  to  a  level  thought  likely  to 
attract  the  necessary  volunteers.  That  would 
mean  $300  a  month  for  raw  recruits,  com- 
pared to  the  9134  oflTered  now.  It  would  keep 
the  structure  of  Selective  Service  intact. 
Men  stUl  would  register,  and  draft  boards 
would  stay  on  the  Job;  If  enough  volunteers 
failed  to  respond,  conacrlption  could  quickly 
fill  the  gap. 

Until  the  war  In  Vietnam  finally  ends,  some 
such  standby  authority  Is  doubtless  needed. 
Nevertheless,  the  Hatfleld-Ooldwater  bill 
would  be  a  long  step  In  the  right  direction— 
toward  an  all-volunteer  military  establish- 
ment. Contrary  to  the  objections  voiced  by 
Senator  Kennedy  and  other  critics,  it  would 
not  place  the  burden  of  fighting  U.S.  wars  on 
"the  poor  and  the  black,"  surely  no  more 
than  Is  now  the  case,  nor  would  it  create  a 
new  military  elite.  It  would  be  a  great  re- 
affirmation of  Individual  rights.  That  argu- 
ment was  set  forth  in  these  columns  In  196fi, 
when  Barron's  first  advocated  an  all-volun- 
teer army.  "The  strongest  objection  to  the 
draft,"  we  said  then,  "is  philosophic:  for  the 
sake  of  the  majority.  It  Imposes  a  heavy  sac- 
rifice upon  what  might  almost  be  called  an 
oppressed  minority.  In  the  process,  it  can- 
not fall  to  stamp  on  the  minds  of  young 
adults  a  vivid  Impression  of  the  power  of 
the  state,  a  totalitarian  image  which  those 
who  argue  for  a  free  society  may  spend  a 
lifetime  trying  to  erase." 

Prior  to  November  1968,  Richard  Nixon 
took  a  similar  stand:  "Today,  all  across  our 
country,  we  face  a  crisis  of  confidence,"  he 
declared.  "Nowhere  Is  it  more  acute  than 
among  our  young  people.  They  recognize  the 
draft  as  an  infringement  on  their  liberty. 
which  It  Is.  To  them,  it  represents  a  govern- 
ment insensitive  to  their  rights,  a  govern- 
ment callous  to  their  status  as  free  men." 
Now.  however,  the  President  Insists  the  time 
is  not  yet  ripe.  He  has  asked  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  draft  another  two  years  beyond 
June  30.  when  It  Is  due  to  expire.  During 
that  time,  the  Pentagon  will  try  to  make 
military  service  more  palatable  to  the  na- 
tion's youth — eliminating  useless  work  de- 
tails, putting  up  curtains  In  the  barracks— 
and  soldiers'  pay  Is  to  be  raised  again.  A 
saturation  campaign  of  TV  commercials, 
costing  $30  million,  will  sell  young  men  on 
the  Idea  that  army  life  is  fun.  By  such  means, 
plus  the  constant  threat  that  If  they  don't 
ioin  UD  they  will  be  drafted  anyway,  the 
President  hopes  to  get  enough  volunteers  to 
make  zero  draft  calls  feasible,  at  least  by  next 
election  time. 

Clearly,  that's  not  good  enough.  A  aero 
draft  call  is  not  the  same  thing  as  no  draft. 
The  element  of  compulsion  remains;  It's  like 
the  sergeant  barking,  "I  want  three  volun- 
teers—you, you  and  you."  For  evidence  that 
an  all-volunteer  army  can  meet  the  require- 
ments of  national  defense,  the  VS.  need  look 
no  farther  than  across  Its  northern  border. 
True,  Canada's  armed  forces  number  a  scant 
90.000  men,  but  they  are  under  no  compul- 
sion; volunteers  from  the  start,  they  can  quit 
the  service  at  will.  A  recent  television  docu- 
mentary by  ABC  found  that  the  Canadian 
Army  turns  away  three  would-be  soldiers  for 
every  one  It  accepts.  The  strategic  ingredient 
of  course,  is  money:  raw  recruits  earn  $250 
a  month,  and  a  corporal  starting  hU  second 
five-year  hitch  can  make  up  to  $696  a  month. 
SlmUarly.  the  British  army  has  been  a  volun- 
teer force  since  1967,  with  400,000  men  under 
arms.  Whitehall  says  the  system  la  working 
weU. 

Opponents  of  an  aU-volunteer  mUltary 
service  In  Congress  make  some  specious 
claims.  Senator  Kennedy,  as  noted,  objects 
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that  under  such  a  system  the  defense  burden 
would  fall  disproportionately  upon  the  poor 
and  the  black,  who  would  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  recruits.  Since  most  well-to-do  youths 
now  avoid  the  draft  by  staying  In  college, 
that  wouldn't  change  anything.  Under  the 
pay  scales  contemplated  for  the  volunteer 
army,  the  poor  who  enlisted  at  least  would  be 
on  the  road  to  affluence.  Another  argument 
U  that  a  volunteer  force  would  be  made  up 
of  "mercenaries"  ready  to  follow  any  would- 
be  dictator  on  the  General  Staff.  Yet,  fully 
half  the  men  in  the  armed  forces  now  are 
"true"  volunteers,  including  all  the  officers. 
So  far,  the  "lifers"  have  resisted  any  tempta- 
tion to  overthrow  the  government. 

Currently,  all  the  servioee  are  on  a  vol- 
unteer basts  except  the  army,  which  also 
has  a  high  proportion  of  enlistees.  Only  4% 
of  army  volunteers,  however,  sign  up  for 
infantry,  artiUery  or  tanker  outfits;  hence, 
the  Pentagon  says  It  stlU  needs  the  draft  to 
All  their  ranks,  even  though  bonuses  of  up 
to  $3,000  will  be  i>ald  for  such  service.  Oon- 
celvably,  what  is  needed  Is  a  change  In  tac- 
tics, particularly  to  eliminate  what  OIs  call 
"chicken" — the  whole  fabric  of  regulations 
that  demean  the  common  soldier.  Military 
service  also  could  be  made  Infinitely  more 
attractive  If  educational  opportunities  were 
broadened.  There  Is  no  dearth  of  applicants 
for  the  service  academies,  even  though  cadets 
are  well  aware  that,  on  graduation,  they  will 
quickly  be  shipped  off  to  front-line  duty  in 
Vietnam.  Last  year,  for  example,  over  6,000 
young  men  took  the  exams  at  West  Point — 
to  fill  1,375  openings.  For  less  than  the  gov- 
ernment has  budgeted  for  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  vocational  training  next  year.  It 
could  give  every  GI  the  equivalent  of  a  col- 
lege education  or  teach  him  a  trade. 

Whatever  the  Inducements  offered  en- 
listees, there  should  be  no  delay  In  tooling  up 
for  volunteers.  The  annual  cost,  says  the 
Oates  Commission,  would  run  to  less  than 
$3  billion;  for  halfway  measures  which,  critics 
claim,  are  really  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
draft  the  Administration  Is  budgeting  $1.6 
billion.  Wouldn't  It  be  better  to  go  all  out? 
As  the  commission  report  says,  "A  rettu'n 
to  an  all-volunteer  force  will  strengthen 
our  freedoms,  remove  an  ineqxilty  now  Im- 
posed on  the  expression  of  the  patriotism 
that  has  never  been  lacking  among  our  youth, 
promote  the  efficiency  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  enhance  their  dignity." 


HEALTH  SECURITY  ACT,  HR.  22 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  icicHiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  21,  along  with  76  cosponsors,  I 
introduced  a  bill,  HJR.  22,  to  establish  a 
national  health  Insurance  program  im- 
der  the  social  security  system,  and  to  give 
to  middle-class  Americans  those  health 
and  medical  benefits  presently  being  de- 
veloped for  the  poor  and  aged,  and  which 
the  wealthy  already  have  simply  because 
they  can  afford  to  pay  for  them.  I  first 
introduced  this  bill  in  February  of  last 
year.  Several  Improvements  have  been 
made  since  that  time. 

This  bill  would  relieve  State  and  local 
governments  of  $2.5  billion  a  year  In  ex- 
penditures for  health  care.  In  addition, 
since  this  bill  would  eliminate  medicare 
and  medicaid,  the  $10  billion  supporting 
theee  programs  would  become  available 
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for  the  comprehensive  national  health 
program. 

My  bill  also  would  preserve  free  choice 
of  physicians;  preserve  traditional  pro- 
fessional freedom  of  practice  and  meth- 
ods of  payment;  and  maintain,  indeed, 
utilize  the  authority  of  local  medical  and 
dental  associations  and  societies. 

At  the  same  time,  my  bill  would  make 
it  possible  for  doctors  and  dentists  to  by- 
pass time-consuming  business  adminis- 
tration and  bookkeeping  fimctions  and 
permit  them  to  concentrate  on  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  dentistry.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  business  of  doctors  is  ad- 
ministering health  and  medical  care. 
They  should  not  have  to  be  bookkeepers 
or  credit  collection  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  soaring  inflation  of 
health  care  prices  has  literally  priced 
the  average  wage  and  salary  earner  out 
of  the  health  care  market.  It  is  estimated 
that  9  out  of  10  Americans  are  medically 
indigoit  in  the  sense  that  they  face  fi- 
nancial ruin  should  they  contract  a  seri- 
ous or  extended  illness.  During  the  last 
decade,  health  care  prices  have  increased 
twice  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living.  Hos- 
pital daily  charges  have  shot  up  150  per- 
cent in  the  lEist  10  years,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  |100  per  day  hospital  room  will 
be  commonplace.  In  some  metropolitan 
areas,  of  course,  hospital  room  charges 
already  have  reached  that  level  and 
more. 

Total  health  care  expenditures  are  ab- 
sorbing an  increasing  amount  of  our 
gross  national  product.  In  1950,  total 
health  expenditures  of  $12.1  billion  rep- 
resented 4.6  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  we  spent  ap- 
proximately $67  billion  on  health  or  7 
percent  of  gross  national  product.  If 
health  costs  are  permitted  to  continue 
increasing  at  the  present  rate,  in  30  years 
we  will  be  spending  twice  as  great  a  por- 
tion of  our  gross  national  product  on 
health  as  we  do  now. 

In  spite  of  our  lavish  expenditures  on 
health  care,  however,  we  are  getting  in- 
adequate results  and  inferior  services. 
According  to  an  official  United  Nations 
report:  There  are  35  other  nations  where 
10-year-old  boys  can  expect  to  live  long- 
er; in  10  other  nations,  10-year-old  girls 
have  a  longer  life  expectancy ;  and  in  13 
other  nations  newborn  babies  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  of  survival.  Although  our 
medical  technology  is  the  most  sophisti- 
cated in  the  world  by  many  standards, 
neither  the  benefits  of  this  technology 
nor  even  necessary  health  care  services 
are  readily  obtainable  by  vast  numbers 
of  our  citizens. 

Unless  soaring  health  care  costs  are 
placed  under  some  form  of  rational 
budgetary  control,  there  is  no  relief  In 
sight  for  the  majority  of  our  population 
from  the  crushing  financial  burden  of 
spiraling  health  prices,  and  the  longer  we 
delay  In  implementing  a  comprehensive 
program  to  meet  the  present  crisis,  the 
more  costly  will  be  the  remedy  necessary 
to  revive  our  ailing  system  of  health 
cai-e  delivery.  The  national  health  Insur- 
ance bill  I  have  introduced  would  place 
health  care  exiiendltures  under  firm 
budgetary  control,  while  providing  prac- 
titioners with  genuine  financial  incen- 
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tives  to  improve  the  quality  of  care  and 
the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  delivered. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  stim- 
ulating the  development  of  time-tested 
prepaid  group  practice  plans  to  provide 
health  care  services  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
piuved  prospective  budgets. 

Comprehensive  group  practice  plans 
are  rapidly  gainiiig  popularity  for  their 
superiority  in  terms  of  quality  of  care 
provided  and  efficiency,  over  the  frag- 
mented methods  of  solo  physicians  and 
.specialists  worlcing  independently.  Ad- 
ministrators within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  already 
have  designed  programs  to  encourage 
group  practice  plans.  Last  September,  the 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  Walter  C.  Bomemeier,  acting 
on  his  own,  recommended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Ckjvemment  provide  money  for  doc- 
tors to  build  group  practice  clinics  in 
areas  where  there  are  shortages  of 
physicians. 

The  improvements  in  quality  of  care 
and  efficiency  accomplished  by  group 
practice  prepayment  plans  are  matters 
of  statistical  fact.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Health  Manpower,  in  study- 
ing the  group  practice  prepayment  plan 
of  the  Kaiser  Foundation,  concluded  that 
the  Kaiser  plan  provided  as  good  or  bet- 
ter care  than  was  available  in  the  gen- 
eral community  at  from  20  to  30  percent 
less  cost.  In  addition  to  Kaiser,  other 
gi-oup  practice  plans  have  demonstrated 
the  capabiUty  of  reducing  hospitalization 
and  the  number  of  surgical  procedures. 
A  recent  study  of  tlie  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  program  showed  the 
group  practice  plans  had  only  one-half 
the  numl>er  of  nonmaternity  hospital 
days  per  1,000  subscribers,  as  the  alter- 
nate coverage.  Federal  employees  have  a 
choice  between  five  different  types  of 
coverage,  including  an  indemnity  plan 
and  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  Also,  the 
group  practice  prepayment  plans  had  42 
percent  fewer  surgical  precedures  thaji 
Blue  Cross. 

Under  the  program  I  have  proposed, 
State  or  county  medical  societies,  or  any 
qualified  group  of  practitioners  could  en- 
ter into  contracts  with  the  Government 
to  provide  comprehensive  health  care 
services  to  their  respective  patient  popu- 
lations. An  individual  practitioner  could 
enter  the  program  on  his  own,  but  the 
financial  incentives  provided  under  the 
plan  make  it  more  profitable  for  him 
to  become  part  of  a  group  practice  plan. 
Hospitals,  as  well,  could  contract  with 
the  Government  to  serve  the  benefici- 
aries of  national  health  insurance. 

Hospitals  could  also  build  outpatient 
centers  and  elect  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive outpatient  and  inpatient  services  to 
a  defined  population  thereby  becoming 
prepaid  group  practice  plans.  Moreover, 
the  program  would  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  hospitals  which  elect  this 
option.  The  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion has  called  for  the  development  of 
health  care  corporations  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  services  on  a  capita- 
tion basis.  Hil.  22  will  stimulate  this  de- 
velopment. Hospitals,  under  this  pro- 
gram, could  also  contract  with  the  hc»EiIth 
security   board   to  provide  acute  care, 
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skilled  nursing  care,  and  home  health 
care,  and  be  reimbiirsed  under  a  con- 
solidated budget  for  all  these  services.  If 
a  medical  society,  group  practice  plan  or 
hospital  elect  to  contract  to  deliver  health 
services  on  a  capitation  basis,  the  medical 
staffs  can  pay  individual  physicians  in 
any  way  they  choose,  either  on  a  fee-for- 
service,  capitation  or  salary  basis. 

The  budget  of  a  group  practice  plan  or 
hospital  will  be  a  hberal  one.  but  it  will 
place  a  celling  on  yearly  expenditures.  If 
by  improving  the  quality  of  health  care 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is 
delivered,  a  group  or  hospital  has  budget 
money  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  wiU  be  permitted  to  retain  this 
amount  as  a  reward  for  efficiency.  Pre- 
paid group  practice  plans  and  medical 
foundation  plans  also  will  be  able  to  re- 
tain 75  percent  of  the  savings  they  ac- 
complish by  reducing  hospital  utilization. 
The  general  idea  is  to  make  it  more  prof- 
itable for  doctors  to  keep  people  well 
than  let  them  get  sick  enough  to  re- 
quire hospitalization.  The  Government 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  total  cost  of 
hospitalization  without  limit,  but  the 
more  money  spent  on  hospital  services, 
the  less  doctors  would  have  for  them- 
selves. 

In  addition,  the  national  health  insur- 
ance program  I  have  proposed  would 
move  toward  restoring  the  balance  be- 
tween nural  and  urban  areas  in  the  avail- 
ability of  doctor  care.  In  the  coimtryside. 
over  412,000  people  in  115  counties,  scat- 
tered through  23  States  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  a  physician  at  all.  One  out  of  50 
Americans  cannot  get  a  doctor  under  any 
circumstance.  Also,  there  is  a  doctor  im- 
balance inside  our  large  cities.  New  York 
City,  for  example,  has  an  overall  physi- 
cian-population ratio  of  278  doctors  per 
100.000  residents.  Yet  the  ratio  is  only 
13  doctors  per  100,000  residents  in  poor 
areas  and  ghettos. 

If  my  bill  should  become  law,  we  would 
witness,  I  trust,  a  migration  of  doctors 
from  the  overdoctored  areas  of  the 
United  States  to  the  underdoctored 
areas  of  our  country,  since  the  money  will 
be  there  whether  or  not  the  area  is  rural, 
poor,  or  affluent.  Under  this  program,  doc- 
tors would  be  motivated  to  serve  not  on 
the  basis  of  a  community's  wealth,  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  people's  need  for  health 
care  in  the  area,  and  the  physician's  own 
personal  inclination  as  to  living  ar- 
rangements. 

My  biU  also  provides  financial  incen- 
tives for  physicians  to  practice  in  under- 
doctored areas,  by  making  them  eligible 
for  supplemental  stipends  and  by  reim- 
bursing the  practitioner  for  special  costs 
of  continuing  professional  education  and 
maintaining  linkages  with  other  provid- 
ers of  services. 

Benefits  provided  imder  the  program 
consist  of  virtually  every  kind  of  medi- 
cal service  for  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  disease,  including:  physical  ex- 
aminations ;  physician  visits  to  the  home, 
office,  and  hospital;  specialist  services, 
including  surgery  and  psychotherapy: 
eye  care.  Including  eyeglasses  and 
frames:  prescription  drugs;  physical 
therapy,  and  rehabilitation.  Institutional 
benefits  include  hospitalization  without 
limit  and  home  health  services.  Ambu- 
lance services  are  covered  by  the  plan. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Children  under  the  age  of  15  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  health  benefits  will  be 
entitled  to  comprehensive  dental  serv- 
ices under  the  program,  and  will  remain 
so  entitled  throughout  their  lives.  Within 
5  years  after  the  program  becomes  opera- 
tive, persons  up  to  age  25  will  receive  full 
dental  coverage.  All  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  be  eligible  beneficiaries  of  na- 
tional health  insurance.  Aliens  admitted 
as  permanent  residents  and  living  within 
the  United  States,  or  aliens  admitted  for 
employment  and  employed  within  the 
United  States  also  are  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  the  program. 

The  program  would  be  financed  within 
a  predetermined  budget  defined  by  the 
revenue  raised  under  the  payroll  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Employees  would  pay 
1  percent  Into  the  health  fund  on  wages 
up  to  $15,000,  self-employed  persons 
would  pay  2.5  percent  of  Income  up  to 
$15,000,  employers  would  contribute  3.5 
percent  of  total  payroll,  £Uid  the  Gov- 
ernment would  match  the  employee  and 
employer  contribution  out  of  general 
revenues.  It  is  estimated  that,  if  this  pro- 
gram had  been  fully  implemented  in  fis- 
cal year  1970,  the  total  cost  would  have 
been  $41  billion,  or  70  percent  of  the  total 
personal  health  care  expenses  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  prom- 
ise of  cc«nprehensive  health  benefits  will 
be  an  empty  one,  unless  we  create  a  ra- 
tional, efficient  system  of  health  care 
delivery,  which  is  readily  accessible  to 
each  beneficiary. 

Two  years  before  benefits  begin  under 
national  health  insurance,  a  resources 
development  fund  will  be  established  to 
strengthen  our  resources  of  health  per- 
sonnel and  facilities  and  restructure  our 
health  care  delivei-y  system  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  comprehensive 
medical  services :  $200  million  will  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund  in  its  first  year  of 
operation,  and  the  following  year  $400 
million  will  be  devoted  to  the  fund.  Once 
benefits  begin,  up  to  5  percent  of  the 
trust  fund,  nearly  $2  billion  a  year,  will 
be  set  aside  for  resources  development. 

A  fundamental  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  rationalizing  the  delivery  of  health 
care  in  America  can  be  dealt  with  by 
the  option  I  have  mentioned  of  contract- 
ing in  advance  for  the  services  of  health 
care  practitioners.  As  opposed  to  our  cur- 
rent practice  of  rewarding  practitioners 
in  proportion  to  the  seriousness  of  a  pa- 
tient's malady,  the  method  of  paying  for 
services  in  advance  results,  in  fact,  in 
paying  physicians  to  keep  us  healthy.  In 
this  way,  physicians  are  financially  re- 
warded for  implementing  techniques 
which  reduce  the  cost  and  improve  the 
efficiency  of  their  services,  since  they  are 
permitted  to  retain,  as  a  bonus,  75  per- 
cent of  their  hospital  utilization  savings. 
By  the  same  token,  they  are  financially 
penalized  for  inefficient  or  unnecessary 
practices.  The  resoiirces  development 
fund  will  stimulate  the  development  of 
such  contractual  arrangements. 

There  are  many  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  would  improve  the  quality  of  care. 
Practitioners  would  be  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs  of  continuing  edu- 
cation. Surgeons  and  other  designated 
specialists  would  be  required  to  hold  a 
certificate  from  the  appropriate  national 
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specialty  board  or  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  to  such  certification.  Ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  a  consultation  with 
an  appropriately  qualified  specialist  will 
be  required  prior  to  surgery.  Medical 
foundations  sponsored  by  medical  so- 
cieties would  be  required  to  establish  peer 
review  procedures  acceptable  to  the 
health  security  board,  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  administering  the  health  security 
program.  Prepaid  group  practice  plans 
would  be  required  to  have  a  committee 
of  physicians  promulgate  medical  stand- 
ards, oversee  the  professional  aspects  of 
the  delivery  of  care,  and  monitor  the 
quality  of  all  health  services  provided  by 
the  plan. 

Under  the  program,  grant-in-aid 
amounts  would  be  provided  for  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  comprehensive 
health  dehvery  systems,  and  subsidized 
loans  would  be  made  available  for  the 
initial  staffing  of  these  systems.  Under 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Act  was  amended  to  provide  hetilth 
facilities  for  doctors  engaged  in  group 
practice.  I  understand,  however,  that  this 
provision  has  not  been  taken  advantage 
of,  chiefly  because  neither  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  nor  the  doctors 
knew  how  to  put  it  to  use. 

Unless  we  move  to  construct  a  national 
plan,  50  individual  State  plans  will  be 
created  under  medicaid  in  an  attempt 
to  fill  the  need  for  national  health  insur- 
ance. The  State  of  New  York,  as  you  may 
be  aware,  has  extended  medicaid  benefits 
to  persons  in  a  family  of  four  with  $5,400 
income,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  getting  to 
work.  Since  approximately  50  percent  of 
medicaid's  financing  comes  from  Fed- 
eral revenues,  you  are  purchasing  health 
care  benefits  for  New  Yorkers  that  are 
not  available  to  persons,  with  comparable 
incomes,  in  your  own  States.  We  must 
have  a  national  plan  that  can  be  admin- 
istered fairly  to  all  persons. 


CAN  MARTIAL  LAW  AID  EDUCATION? 
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HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  crisis  facing  our  Nation's  educational 
system. 

Our  public  and  private  schools  are  ex- 
periencing a  period  of  imprecedented  tur- 
moil, as  well  as  a  breakdown  in  the  all- 
important  relationship  between  students 
and  administrators.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  at  least  some  of  our  schools 
are  in  a  virtual  state  of  anarchy. 

In  my  judgment,  the  learning  procei-s 
simply  cannot  take  place  without  the 
proper  degree  of  discipline  and  mutual 
respect.  In  this  connection,  the  efforts  of 
the  Reverend  Charles  Gallen.  principal 
of  Roman  Catholic  High  School  in  Phila- 
delphia, deserve  special  commendation 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  include  a 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  article  on  Father 
Gallen,  written  by  columnist  Sandy 
Padwe,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


Can  Mabtial  Law  Aid  Education? 
(By  Sandy  Padwe) 
The  Rev.  Charles  Oallen  opened  the  green 
cardboard  box  on  his  desk.  It  was  filled  with 

mall. 

"There  are  about  200  letters  here,"  Father 
Gallen  said,  "along  with  some  more  In  an- 
other office.  Only  a  lew  could  be  considered 
of  a  crank  variety." 

The  Rev.  Charles  Gallen  Is  the  principal 
at  Roman  CathoUc  High  School,  Broad  and 
Vine  sts.  But  by  now,  many  people  know 
that.  Father  Gallen  Is  becoming  a  very  popu- 
lar figure  In  this  town. 

Last  week  he  declared  that  educational 
program  at  Roman  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  "martial  law."  He  added  that  when  stu- 
dents were  told  to  Jump,  they  would  do  so 
and  ask  "how  far"  on  the  way  up. 

Father  Gallen  is  a  tall,  powerful  man  who 
looks  more  like  an  aging  athlete  than  a  high 
school  principal.  He  says  he  Is  50,  but  IX  you 
bad  to  guess  you  might  say  40. 

Last  week  blB  tough  disciplinary  poUdea 
meant,  among  other  things,  a  frisUng  of  stu- 
dents as  they  entered  the  school.  The  atmos- 
phere was.  Indeed,  one  of  martial  law,  and 
those  who  did  not  agree  with  the  stem 
measures  wondered  If  Father  Oallen's  crack- 
down actually  helped  or  hindered  learning. 
Martial  law.  they  reasoned,  was  no  more 
conducive  to  learning  than  an  atmosphere 
where  discipline  was  non-existent. 

"What  I  said  doesn't  carry  the  same  im- 
plications to  students  as  to  some  outsiders," 
Father  Gallen  said.  "My  kids  aren't  afraid  of 
me  or  my  staff." 

Discipline  in  the  schools  is  becoming  a  big 
issue  in  the  city.  The  opponents  of  public 
school  superintendent.  Dr.  Mark  Shedd,  label 
him — and  his  system — too  permlsalve.  Many 
of  these  people  applaud  Father  Gallen,  a 
complex  man  of  many  philosophies. 

TEMPERED    WITH    CHRISTIAN   CONCKPT8 

"When  I  say  'martial  law,"  "  Father  Gallen 
said,  "I'm  not  talking  about  an  atmosphere 
like  the  mUitary  where  you  have  this  busi- 
ness of  hatred  of  the  sergeant.  Our  discipline 
has  to  be  tempered  with  Christian  concepts. 
I'm  only  an  adult  Chrlstlem  trying  to  help 
others.  Knowledge  and  will  power  have  to  'oe 
trained." 

Racial  turmoU  Is  at  the  root  of  the  trouble 
which  led  to  last  week's  crackdown  at 
Roman. 

"The  students,"  Father  Gallen  said,  "were 
bringing  the  prejudices,  hatreds  and  fears  of 
their  communities  with  them  .  .  .  This  is  not 
a  place  to  do  politicking  or  whatever.  .  .  .'• 

Father  Gallen  grew  up  in  Clifton  Heights, 
Delaware  County.  His  father  was  a  mechanic. 
There  is  a  strong  dedication  and  feeling  for 
the  old,  established  virtues  In  Father  Gal- 
len's  philosophy.  He  believes,  simply,  that  the 
most  Important  consideration  in  a  man's 
makeup  is  his  feeling  for  others. 

He  said  he  feels  this  Is  being  lost  In  modern 
society. 

"What  worries  me,"  Father  Gallen  said, 
"has  been  this  tremendous  amount  of  time 
and  effort  that  goes  Into  quality  education, 
almost  to  the  neglect  of  the  production  of  the 
true  man. 

"All  emphasis  seems  to  be  placed  on  in- 
tellectual attainment.  Teachers  are  being 
hired  not  because  they  are  men,  but  because 
they  have  so  many  degrees. 

"If  we  face  facts,"  he  continued,  "our  na- 
tion was  built  by  mechanics.  They've  always 
worked  hard,  eaten  well  and  slept  long  be- 
cause they  were  tired  from  their  work.  Gen- 
erally they  were  better  men  than  and — I 
don't  like  to  use  the  word  that  much  'egg- 
heads,' or  those  who  went  totally  for  educa- 
tion, and  excluded  other  parts  of  learning. 

"I  despise  the  person  today  who  says  this 
Is  the  way  I  FEEL  about  things.  It  is  more 
Important  to  say  this  Is  the  way  I  THINK 
about  things.  We  need  will  power  to  go  along 
with  inteuect. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ECONOMIC,     INTELLECTUAL     ATTAINMENTS 

"We  have  put  so  much  emphasis  on  eco- 
nomic and  intellectual  attainments  that  the 
real  qualities  are  sometimes  lost .  .  .  My  father 
was  one  of  the  smartest  men  I  knew  .  .  .  the 
plvunber  who  put  water  on  top  of  the  Em- 
pire State  Building  was  no  dummy  either." 

Father  Gallen  says  he  is  interested  in  grad- 
uating his  concept  of  "the  total  man"  from 
Roman. 

But  he  admits  that  other  programs  with 
less  structured  discipline — such  as  the  city's 
Parkway  Program  where  students  do  not 
attend  any  particular  school — have  a  fiuic- 
tion  in  society. 

•  •  •  iron  hand,"  Father  Gallen  said,  "The 
Parkway  Program  wouldn't  be  good.  The 
student  wouldn't  get  much  out  of  it.  But  for 
a  sensitive  student  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
thing." 

Meanwhile,  it  will  be  Father  Gallon's  ver- 
sion of  "martial  law"  at  Roman. 
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Cablin  Park  School, 
Angola,  Ind.,  January  15, 1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Rousk:   I  am  against  the  SST 
because  I  think  It  will  pollute  the  air  and  the 
air  has  enough  pollution  already.  Please  send 
me  a  reply  and  your  opinion. 
Your  friend. 

Mask  Linbbzkg. 


Carlin  Park  School. 
Angola,  Ind.,  January  21, 1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Roush;  My  opinion  Is  that  you 
should  stop  the  SST  project.  We  should  use 
the  money  to  stop  pollution. 
Sincerely, 

CiNDT  HBSS. 


YOUNG  CITIZENS  ARE  ALSO 
CONCERNED 


3 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
times  has  each  of  us  urged  our  constit- 
uents, both  yoimg  and  old  and  in  be 
tween,  to  learn  about  the  issues  to  write 
us  their  opinions?  I  know  that  I  for  one 
do  this  all  the  time.  This  is  a  sure  way  of 
learning  about  the  matters  of  special 
local  interest — even  local  issues — and  of 
seeing  in  another  focus  national  prob- 
lems and  concerns. 

So  I  was  especially  pleased  to  receive 
a  number  of  letters  from  a  very  active 
and  alert  fom-th  grade  at  CarUn  Park 
School  in  Angola,  Ind. 

In  all  the  arguments  for  and  against 
concerning  funding  of  the  supersonic 
transport  prototype,  I  think  the  ques- 
tions and  conclusions  of  these  students 
are  timely  and  telling. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  me  to  note 
how  very  concerned  the  future  genera- 
tion's leaders  are  about  the  environment 
in  a  total  sense.  They  are  concerned  that 
we  preserve  what  nature  offers  us  and 
this  includes  human  lives  and  hopes  and 
values. 

It  is  refreshing  to  me  to  receive  letters 
such  as  these  and  I  include  these  par- 
ticular letters  from  the  Carlin  Park 
Fourth  Grade  in  the  Record.  My  con- 
gratulations to  their  teacher.  Linda  Jen- 
nings, and  to  each  of  these  yoimg  con- 
cerned citizens: 

Carlin  Park  School, 
Angola,  Ind.,  January  IS,  1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Roush  :  What  is  your  opinion  on 
the  SST?  My  (pinion  la  that  if  It  does  dam- 
age why  start  It?  Did  you  know  how  much 
damage  the  SST  wotild  do  before  you  started? 
How  much  money  has  already  been  spent  on 
the  project?  How  much  more  Is  needed  to 
finish?  Write  and  answer  my  letter. 
Your  friend. 

Jaw  Blkdsaz. 

Carlut  Park  School, 
Angola,  Ind.,  January  15. 1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Roush:  I  hope  you  vote  against 
the  SST  project  because  It  makes  too  much 
noise  and  too  much  pollution.  It  will  make 
too  much  damage. 
Sincerely, 

9ruAZT  Rkise. 


Carlin  Park  School, 
Angola,  Ind.,  January  15,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Roush:  What  is  the  plans  for 
the  SST?  When  will  the  SST  be  done?  How 
much  money  has  already  been  ^>ent  in  the 
SST?  How  much  more  money  will  be  spent 
on  the  SST? 

Mr.  Roush.  could  the  U.S.  go  back  to  horse 
and  buggy  and  bicycle  so  the  U.S.  would  quit 
polluting  the  air?  Please  send  me  a  reply. 
Your  friend, 

Phillip  Mxams. 

Carlin  Park  School, 
Angola,  Ind.,  January  15,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Roush:  I'm  against  the  SST 
because  It  makes  too  much  noise  and  is  pol- 
luting the  air.  It  disturbs  the  animals  and 
it  could  kill  them.  I  wish  you  would  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Your  friend. 

Betsy  Gatfin. 

Carlin  Park  School, 
Angola,  Ind.,  January  IS,  1971. 
Dear  Mr.  Roush:  I'm  against  the  SST 
because  I  don't  think  it  will  stop  pollution. 
It  will  make  too  much  noise.  What  Is  your 
opinion?  Can  you  give  me  some  additional 
information? 

Your  friend. 

Donna  O.  Quinn. 


SUPREME  COURT'S  RECENT  DECI- 
SION ON  PRAYER  PRAISED 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  all  the  turmoil  and  dissent 
we  read  about  in  the  world  today,  it  is 
always  refreshing  for  me  to  hear  about 
something  which  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  name  of  God  and  country. 

The  action  I  am  referring  to  occurred 
yesterday  when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
announced  it  was  letting  stand  a  lower 
court  ruling  dismissing  a  suit  by  Madalyn 
Murray  O'Hair,  the  atheist,  who  sought 
to  bar  Apollo  astronauts  from  prajing 
and  reading  from  the  Bible  while  being 
televised  on  the  way  to  the  moon. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  to  turn  Its  attention 
to  an  Almighty  Being  for  guidance  and 
help,  that  time  is  now.  What  better  time 
for  man  to  express  his  solidarity  and  be- 
lief in  God  than  during  the  astronaut's 
trip  to  the  moon. 

It  is  a  comfort  and  Inspiration  for  all 
of  us  on  earth  to  know  that  there  are 
those  among  us,  including  the  members 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  who  agree 
that  the  pursuit  of  expressing  faith  In 
God  and  his  guidance  Is  both  a  personal 
as  well  as  constitutional  privilege. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

/  must  toork  the  works  of  Him  that 
scjU  Me,  while  it  is  day:  the  night  Com- 
eth, when  no  man  can  work. — John  9:4. 

O  Ood,  from  whom  all  great  desires, 
all  good  counsels,  and  all  genuine  works 
proceed,  grant  unto  us  the  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give  and  cannot  take 
away,  that  our  hearts  may  be  set  to  obey 
Thy  commandments  and  to  walk  more 
worthily  in  Thy  most  wholesome  ways. 
Open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  Thee, 
open  our  minds  that  we  may  know  Thee, 
and  open  our  hearts  that  we  may  receive 
Thee.  Then  may  we  make  the  great  ad- 
venture of  faith  and  discover  the  secret 
of  peace  in  Thee  who  art  the  companion 
of  our  souls. 

Endue  with  Thy  wisdom  those  en- 
trusted with  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment that  there  may  be  justice  at  home 
and  i;>eace  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  of  Men 
we  pray.  Amen. 


suant  to  Public  Law  301,  78th  Congress, 
the  Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Oravel 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy;  and 
Mr.  Magnttson,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  appointed  Mr.  Long 
and  Mr.  Stevens  as  members  of  the  same 
Board  of  Visitors. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-874,  appointed  Mr.  Tunney  as  a  mem- 
ber, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  Board. 

The  message  also  announced  that  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  207,  81st  Congress, 
the  Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Rni- 
coFF  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Coast  Quard  Academy; 
and  Mr.  Magnuson,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  appointed  Mr. 
Hollings  and  Mr.  Hatfield  as  members 
of  the  same  Board  of  Visitors. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  aimounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objecti(»i,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  MTTJ.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  291)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  391 

Resolved,  That  Spark  M.  Matsunaca,  of 
Hawaii,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  to  the 
standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  AgrlcuVture. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  7.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  message  also  announced  that  pur- 


NATION'S  CREDIT  UNIONS  REACH 
ANOTHER   MILESTONE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
9  the  credit  unions  of  the  United  States, 
in  general,  and  Federal  credit  unions,  in 
particular,  will  have  reached  another 
milestone.  For  on  that  day,  Mr.  James 
W.  Dodd.  of  Houston,  Tex.,  will  be  sworn 


in  as  a  member  of  the  first  National 
Credit  Union  Board.  The  swearing  in  of 
Mr.  Dodd  will  complete  the  makeup  of 
the  seven-member  board,  which  includes 
a  representative  from  each  Federal  cred- 
it imion  region  plus  a  chairman  chosen 
at  large. 

The  National  Credit  Union  Board  will 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration to  oversee  the  regulation 
and  supervision  of  Federal  credit  unions. 
The  Board  was  authorized  under  H.R.  2, 
legislation  that  I  was  pleased  to  have  in- 
troduced, along  with  a  bipartisan  group 
of  members  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  cosponsored 
the  legislation  are  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs. 
StJLLiVAN,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Moorheao,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  Gettys,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Galifianakis,  Mr.  BEvn.L,  Mr. 
Griffin,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  WIdnall,  Mrs.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Halpern,  and  Mr.  Cowger. 

The  Board  will  complement  the  out- 
standing staff  and  ofiQcials  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Administration, 
headed  by  Gen.  Herman  Nickerson,  Jr.. 
who  was  selected  by  President  Nixon  to 
be  the  first  Administrator  of  the  new 
agency.  Although  General  Nickerson  has 
been  with  the  agency  only  a  few  months, 
he  has  quickly  shown  his  dedication  to 
the  credit  union  movement  and  has  been 
an  effective  Administrator.  General  Nick- 
erson's  deputy  assistant  is  Mr.  Deane 
Gaimon,  who  had  been  with  the  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  from  its  incep- 
tion. Mr.  Gannon  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  credit  union  fields  and  is  admired 
by  the  whole  credit  union  movement.  In 
short,  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ions was  a  stepchild  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. Now,  however,  the  credit  un- 
ions have  their  own  independent  agency 
and  their  own  Board.  The  members  of 
that  Board  and  the  date  of  their  oaths 
of  office  are  as  follows,  including  the  per- 
son administering  the  oath  of  office: 


NtIM 


Addrtss 


Date        Administering  olfici*! 


Mr.  DuBois  McGee San  Francisco  region  (at  El  Centro,  Cilif.) 

Mr.  Marion  F.  Gre(ory,  Vice  Chairman.  Chicago  region  (at  Miami,  Fla.) 

Mr.  John  J.  Hutchinaon Bojton  region  (at  Hartford.  Conn.) 

Mr.  Jojeph  F.  Hincheir Harrisburg  region  On  Senator  Scotfs  Senate  Office) 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Grant.  Chairman Nation  at  lar|e(at  Concord,  N.H.) 

Mr*.  Lorena  Matthews Atlanta  region  (at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.).. 

Mr.  James  W.  Dodd Austin  region  (at  Houston,  Tex.) 


Feb.  24  Judge  George  R.  KirK  (Superior  Court  judge). 

Feb.  25  Judge  F.  B.  Dowllng(Oade  County  judge). 

.  Feb.  26  Judge  M.J.  Blumenfeld  (U.S.  district  ludge). 

Mar.    1  Senator  Hugh  Scott  (R.,  Pa.). 

Mar.    2  Judge  Hugh  Bownes  (U.S.  district  judge). 

Mar.    8  Judge  Franit  Wilson  (Federal  judge). 

Mar.    9  Mr.  B.  B.  Unkford  (regtonal  director  NCUA). 


The  creation  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  as  an  independent 
agency  is  indeed  a  fitting  reward  for  the 
more  than  24,000  credit  unions  with  24 
million  members  in  this  country,  which 
are  made  up  roughly  on  a  50-50  basis  of 
State  and  Federal  charters.  The  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  is  nui 
entirely  from  fees  received  by  Fed- 
eral credits  imions  and  receives  no 
Government  fimds.  It  is  therefore 
very  fitting  that  dedicated  members 
of  the  credit  union  movement  should 
serve    on    the    National    Credit   Union 


Board.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  in- 
sisted that  the  law  provide  that  one  of 
the  qualifications  for  membership  on  the 
Board  is  that  a  Board  member  must  be 
a  person  of  "tested  credit  union  expe- 
rience." We  wanted  people  who  would 
work  to  improve  credit  imions  so  that 
they  could  provide  even  better  service  to 
their  members.  I  feel  that  President  Nix- 
on's selections  for  the  first  Board  quite 
clearly  fulfill  the  requirements  for  mem- 
bership and  that  they  will  work  together 
to  build  a  better  credit  union  system. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  a  new,  in- 


dependent agency,  credit  unions,  on  Oc- 
tober 1  of  last  year,  were  granted  Federal 
share  insurance,  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  was  also  pleased  to  sponsor  in 
the  House.  Since  the  enactment  of  that 
legislation,  which  requires  mandatory 
share  insiu-ance  for  Federal  credit  imions 
and  voluntary  share  Insurance  for  State- 
chartered  credit  unions,  6,700  Federal 
credit  unions  and  58  State-chartered 
credit  unions  have  been  Insured.  As  of 
February  22,  more  than  $6.3  billion  in 
share  accounts  has  been  insured  under 
the  program. 
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Share  insurance  was  another  reward 
for  credit  unions.  Their  losses  have  been 
minimal  over  the  years  and,  in  fact,  they 
have  compiled  a  far  greater  record  for 
saleguarding  members'  funds  than  any 
other  group  of  financial  institutions.  But 
since  they  were  the  only  federally  char- 
tered financial  institution  without  Fed- 
eral insurance,  it  was  felt  they  deserved 
equal  treatment. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  can  be 
proud  of  the  work  of  credit  unions  and 
they  can  be  especially  proud  of  the  sup- 
port that  they  have  given  credit  unions. 
In  a  few  days,  I  plan  to  introduce  legis- 
lation that  would  provide  a  national 
capital  bank  for  credit  unions  to  provide 
them  with  a  discount  and  liquidity  facil- 
ity. It  is  my  hope  that  that  legislation 
will  reach  the  floor  during  this  session 
of  Congress  so  that  Members  once  again 
will  have  an  oppwrtunity  to  demonstrate 
their  unqualified  support  for  credit 
unions. 

INTEREST  RATES  REMAIN  HIGH  IN 
LONG-TERM  MONEY  MARKETS 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
many  of  us  warned  the  House  that  it  was 
endangering  the  long-term  money  mar- 
kets by  removing  the  4 ^-percent  inter- 
est rate  ceiling  on  CSovemment  bonds. 

In  the  past  week,  bond  Issues  by  cor- 
porations have  continued  to  sell  at  ex- 
tremely high  interest  rates.  The  mtu-ket 
is  crowded  and  when  and  if  the  Federal 
Government  entei-s  this  market,  we  are 
going  to  see  serious  repercussions. 

The  Associated  Press  yesterday  report- 
ed "rates  close  to  8  percent  are  common 
on  corix>rate  offerings  in  the  past  3 
weeks."  The  analysis  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  high  intei'est  rates  are  the  result  of 
"tremendous  demand  for  long-term 
funds,  for  money  that  can  be  used  for 
the  next  20,  30,  or  40  years  rather  than 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  less." 

This  is  the  same  kind  of  money  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  seek- 
ing if  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the  long-term 
market  without  regard  to  the  4 14 -per- 
cent interest  rate  ceiling.  Yields  on  Gov- 
ernment bonds  today  are  in  excess  of  6 
percent  and  it  is  likely  that  this  rate  will 
skyrocket  if  the  Government  i centers  the 
ItiQg-term  money  maxkets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  article  by  John  Cunniff ,  of 
the  Associated  Press,  which  appeared  in 
the  Wednesday  Jifteinoon  editions  of  the 
Washington  E^'ening  Star: 
Soiu  Corporations  Ark  Paying  Moek,  Not 
Less  FOB  Funds 
(By  John  Ctmnlfl) 

Niw  York. — ^WMle  borrowUig  costs  bave 
dropped  generally  and  sharply  during  the 
put  wMks  and  months,  some  of  the  nation's 
biggest  corporations  and  soundest  govern- 
mental units  are  paying  more  rather  than 
leu  for  money. 

The  situation  Is  tinlque  In  money  markets 
today,  although  It  could  change  almost  over- 
Qlght.  But  until  It  does,  those  seeking  to 
raiae  money  In  bond  markets  aire  finding 
their  costs  considerably  higher  than  antici- 
pated. 
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In  order  to  attract  funds  of  investors,  some 
of  the  highest  rated  borrowers  have  had  to 
pay  rates  a  fiUl  percentage  point  above  those 
of  a  month  ago.  Rates  close  to  8  percent  are 
common  on  corporate  offerings  in  the  post 
three  weeks. 

LONG-TERM    DEMAND 

The  main  factor  that  produces  the  situa- 
tion is  a  lemp>orary  but  tremendous  demand 
for  long-term  funds,  for  money  that  can  be 
used  for  the  next  20,  30  or  40  years  rather 
than  for  a  couple  of  years  or  less. 

The  March  "calendar"  of  issues  to  be  sold 
totals  $4  billion,  for  example,  the  highest 
ever  for  any  month  and  double  the  figure 
for  many  months.  It  means  that  lenders  have 
F)ower  over  borrowers  in  the  bond  markets. 

Just  when  borrowers  wtU  achieve  parity 
with  lenders  is  debatable,  although  many 
securities  dealers  feel  it  could  be  momentary. 
As  rates  rise,  they  reason,  lenders  will  be 
attracted  to  the  market.  They  note  that 
some  mutual  funds  have  already  Jumped 
over  from  the  stock  market. 

SOMEWHAT   UNPREDICTABLE 

Others  feel  the  situation  is  rare  and  some- 
what unpredictable. 

Aa  one  bond  dealer  explained,  it  would  be 
easy  to  foresee  lower  rates  if  the  borrowing 
were  for  the  usual  reasoiis,  to  expand  or  im- 
prove plants  and  facilities,  as  in  the  past. 
But  this  money  is  rarely  going  to  that  use. 

Instead,  he  said,  corporate  treasurers  now 
are  borrowing  in  the  bond  markets  to  pay  off 
bank  loans.  They  are  seeking  to  substitute 
long-terms  financing  for  short-term  bank 
loans. 

"They  had  gone  Into  the  banks  to  the 
extent  they  were  able,"  he  said.  "When  bond 
costs  began  dropping  they  decided  to  restruc- 
ture their  balance  sheets,  get  rid  of  pressing 
debts  and  assure  themselves  of  longer  terms." 

LINING    Xrp  IN   ADVANCE 

Many  of  these  treasurers  had  been  stxmg  in 
the  past  year  by  tight  money.  The  severe 
credit  squeeze  of  last  year  proved  a  harrowing 
experience  to  many  of  them,  one  ttiat  they 
vowed  would  never  be  repeated.  They  are, 
therefore,  now  lining  up  money  for  years  In 
advance. 

Moreover,  the  modem  treasurer  Is  said  to  be 
a  lot  more  sophisticated  than  those  of  Just 
five  to  eight  years  ago.  Many  of  them  no 
longer  feel  tliat  banks  are  their  primary 
source  of  funds. 

Instead,  they  liave  learned  that  by  going 
into  bond  markets,  they  sometimes  can  bor- 
row more  cheaply  but,  as  they  are  learning, 
not  alwaire.  They  are  much  more  astute,  but 
for  the  time  being  they  tiave  produced  a 
market  that  works  against  their  goals. 

DEMAND    MAT    GROW 

Willie  higher  rates  Inevitably  attract  In- 
vestors if  there  is  money  avaUable  in  the 
economy — and  compared  with  last  year, 
money  Is  much  more  plentiful — there  is  some 
possibility  that  demand  also  will  increase. 

Recent  surveys  suggest  that  while  borrow- 
ing for  new  plants  and  equipment  Is  stUl 
relatively  slight,  the  situation  is  changing. 

The  latest  Commerce  Department  survey 
cf  capital  spending  plans  shows  projections 
of  $83.1  billion  for  1971,  a  rise  of  4.3  percent 
or  $2.4  billion  over  1970.  A  similar  stirvey  In 
December  projected  an  Increase  of  only  1.4 
percent. 

While  some  bond  men  are  stUl  forecasting 
for  AprU  a  new  issue  market  only  half  the 
size  of  March,  some  observers  are  keeping 
their  fingers  crossed.  If  capital  spending  does 
indeed  rise,  they  say,  the  pressures  wlU  re- 
main. 

Moreover,  they  add,  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  given  no  overt  indication  so  far  that  it 
will  accede  to  the  administration's  wishes  for 
an  even  easier  money  policy,  which  would 
tend  to  reduce  upward  preesuree  on  prices. 


ISRAEL  IBXJBT  HAVE  DEFENSIBLE 
BORDERS 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  must  seriously  ponder  which  di- 
rection it  is  taking  in  the  search  for  a 
real  peace  ta  the  Middle  East. 

An  Israel  without  defensible  borders 
is  an  engraved  invitation  to  disaster.  This 
ought  to  be  primary  in  any  settlement.  A 
permantnt  peace  can  be  achieved  now 
and  not  be  bargained  away  with  the 
Scarlett  O'Hara  dicta  of  "I'll  worry  about 
that  tomorrow."  On  such  resolution  rests 
a  graveyard  for  peace.  Three  times  in 
the  past  22  years  the  world  has  lost  the 
opportunity  for  a  stabilized  Middle  East. 
Each  time  Israel,  the  victim  of  aggres- 
sion, wsis  forced  by  world  pressure  to  di- 
vest herself  of  all  her  bargaining  power 
to  risk  again  and  again  and  again  the 
fires  of  conflict.  Will  other  Arab  coun- 
tries demand  anything  less  than  total 
withdrawal  once  Egypt  has  achieved  this 
goal?  Stripping  Israel  of  its  bargaining 
powers  to  obtain  defensible  borders  is 
certainly  not  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  "peace  at 
any  price"  when  peace  would,  at  best,  be 
illusionary  and  the  price  too  high  for 
civilization  to  pay. 


MAKING  FLAG  DAY  A  LEGAL 
HOLIDAY 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leo 
Clubs — ^young  people  organized  and 
sponsored  by  the  Lions  International — 
have  set  themselves  the  mighty  task  of 
convincing  their  elders  that  Flag  Day 
should  be  a  national  legal  holiday.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  spearhead  a  drive  by  a 
dedicated  group  of  these  young  people  in 
the  22d  Congressional  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania who  are  engaged  in  ths  natioa- 
wide  patriotic  effort. 

I  am  introducing  today,  along  with  67 
cosponsors  of  both  parties,  representing 
26  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  a  bill  which 
would  recognize  F^g  Day  as  a  legal 
holiday.  The  day  would  be  celebrated  on 
the  second  Monday  of  each  June. 

I  predict  that  each  Men^>er  of  the 
House  and  Senate  will  b^in  to  hear  from 
the  concerned  and  patriotic  young  people 
of  the  Nation  requecrting  speedy  action 
on  this  bill. 

The  youth  I  have  talked  to  admit  that 
a  three-pronged — Federal,  State,  and 
local — nationwide  drive  is  necessary  and 
desirable  in  order  to  assure  acceptance 
of  the  holiday.  The  introduction  of  this 
bill  today  is  just  a  beginning;  our  col- 
leagues in  the  State  legislatures  will  so<m 
feel  the  effect  of  Interested  groups  of 
young  and  old  working  to  achieve  the 
holiday  in  their  respective  legislatures. 
As  it  stands  today,  Pennsylvania  is  the 
only  State  which  celebrates  Flag  Day  as 
a  legal  holiday.  The  goal  is  for  all  50 
States. 

The  crusade  for  a  National  Flag  Day 
holiday  was  initiated  by  the  Leo  Clubs 
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of  Pennsylvania  2  years  ago.  I  bring  to 
your  attention  now  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  Tlilrd  Annual  Pennsylvania  Leo 
Clubs  Convention  held  in  April  1969. 
You  will  note  from  reading  the  clauses  of 
the  dociunent  that  the  group  has  cap- 
tured the  very  essence  of  patriotism.  The 
resolution  follows : 

Flao  DAT  BmaoxArnoM 
(At  Hie  Third  Annual  Leo  Club  State  Con- 

ventloxi.  Willow  Orow.  Pa.,  A|>rU   25-27, 

19«9) 

WbereaA  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerloa  1b  a  symbol  of  national  independ- 
ence, of  individual  liberty,  of  ideallam,  and 
of  patriotism.  It  Is  also  the  symbol  of  our 
nation's  p>rogrees,  and 

Whereas  our  forefathers  lued  many  stand- 
ards and  emblems  to  reflect  their  deelie  for 
freedom,  the  ooe  standard  that  has  come  to 
mean  more  than  any  other  In  our  nation's 
proud  hlHtory  is  "Old  Olory."  For  nearly 
200  years,  It  has  oome  to  mean  the  United 
States,  and 

VTbereas  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  truly  a 
living  symbol,  beautiful  In  color  and  mean- 
ing. The  seven  red  stripes  denote  our  cour- 
age and  recuUness  to  sacrlflce  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country.  The  six  ■white  stripee 
symbolize  our  p\irlty  and  purpose.  The  field 
of  blue  euggeets  unlimited  vlMon,  loyalty 
and  unity,  and 

Whereas  la  no  other  nation  are  the  peo- 
ple so  diverse,  yet  so  thoroiighly  united  In 
upholding  a  single  standard  of  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all.  This  is  the  Flag  of  every  loyal 
American  citizen — Whether  he  be  white  or 
black,  rich  or  poor — and  legardleas  of  his 
reUgloua  or  pc^tlcal  beliefs,  and 

Whereas  we  the  members  of  high  school 
Leo  Clubs  thro\ighout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  are  assembled  here  In  our 
Third  *"Tiiiai  Ijoo  dub  State  Convention  at 
Willow  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  which  Is 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia,  the  site  where  during  the 
Thlid  Contlnantal  Con^wes  on  June  14, 
1777,  paased  the  following  resolution:  "Re- 
solved, that  the  Flag  of  the  United  States 
be  tailrteen  stiipee  alternate  red  and  white, 
that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars  white  In  a 
blue  field  representing  a  new  conateUatlon," 
now 

Therafore  be  it  rescdved  that  we,  the 
American  youth  representing  our  Leo  Clubs 
and  our  sponsoring  Lions  Clubs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, show  our  contlnxied  dedication  and 
respect  toward  the  American  Flag  by  en- 
couraging all  Americans  to  observe  more 
deeply  our  patriotic  hoUdays,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  dlatrlbute 
and  circulate  this  Flag  Day  Resolution,  seek- 
ing the  cooperation  of  other  Americans — 
young  and  old — and  other  organizations  of 
all  kinds;  with  the  resolve  to  set  our  sights 
on  the  eatablishlng  of  Flag  Day,  June  14, 
as  a  national  legal  holiday  each  year.  IIiub 
It  Is  fitting  that  on  this  day  the  American 
youth  '^Ti  acclaim  the  Inltlatlan  al  a  day 
set  aside  to  honor  the  birth  of  our  great 
Flag  of  Hie  XThlted  States. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  sentimaits  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  resolution  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  American  Legion  when 
that  group  supported  a  similar  bill  of 
mine  during  the  91st  Congress.  Resolu- 
tion 442  of  the  52d  Annual  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Legion,  September  1970, 
reads  as  follows: 

RESOLxmoN  442 

(At  the  62d  Annual  National  Convention  of 

the  American  Legion,  Sept.  1,  2.  and  3, 

1970) 

Committee:  Americanism. 

Subject:  Obeerve  Flag  Day,  June  14th,  as 
legal  holiday. 


Whereas,  June  14th  is  widely  observed 
with  patriotic  services  as  Flag  Day,  the  birth- 
day of  our  National  Etablem;  and 

Whereas,  Congress  has  not  adopted  legis- 
lation to  make  this  date  a  National  Holiday 
to  be  observed  in  all  states  with  ceremony; 
and 

Whereas,  Congress  has  now  adopted  legis- 
lation providing  penalties  for  the  desecration 
of  our  Flag;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  believes 
that  Flag  Day,  Jime  14th,  should  be  observed 
as  a  National  Holiday;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  September  1.  2,  3.  1970,  that  The 
American  Legion  seek  legislation  to  establish 
June  14  in  each  year  as  a  national  holiday. 

I  am  proud  that  every  area  of  our 
coimtry  Is  represented  on  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bills  introduced  today. 
I  am  sure  that  other  Members  will  de- 
sire to  join  the  crusade  started  by  our 
young  people  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 
holiday  so  I  plan  to  Introduce  additional 
bills  as  more  Members  indicate  a  desire 
to  cosponsor.  The  list  of  Members  cospon- 
soring  the  bills  introduced  today  include: 
hottse   mimbzes   cosponsorino   a   bill   to 

Maks  Flao  Day  a  National  Legal  Holujay 

ABIZONA 

John  J.  Rhodes,  Republican. 

CALIVOaNIA 

Craig  Hosmer,  Republican. 
Harold  T.  Johnson,  Democrat. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Democrat. 

CONNECnCDT 

Ella  T.  Orasso,  Democrat. 
Robert  H.  Steel,  Republican. 

FLORTOA 

Claude  Pepper,  Democrat. 
Robert  L.  F.  Slkes,  Democrat. 
C.  W.  Toung,  Republican. 

OEOBGIA 

O.  Elliott  Hagan,  Democrat. 

TT.T.Twnra 

Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  Republican. 

INDIANA 

John  T.  Myers,  RepubUcan. 

KANSAS 

Joe  Skubitz,  Republican, 
liarry  Winn,  Jr.,  Republican. 

LOUISIANA 

Joe  D.  Waggonner,  Jr.,  Democrat. 

MABTLAND 

Edward  A.  Oarmatz,  Democrat. 

MASSACHtrSETTS 

Silvio  O.  Conte,  RepubUcan. 
Louise  Day  Hicks,  Democrat. 

MICHIGAN 

Ouy  Vander  Jagt,  Republican. 

MONTANA 

Richard  O.  Shoup,  Republican. 

NKBBASKA 

Charles  Thone,  Republican. 

NEW  JEBSET 

Florence  P.  Dwyer,  Republican. 
John  E.  Hunt,  Republican. 
Henry  Helstoski,  Democrat. 
Robert  Roe,  Democrat. 

NSW   MEXICO 

Harold  Runnels,  Democrat. 

NEW  YORK 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Democrat. 
Frank  J.  Brasco,  Democrat. 
Seymour  Halpern,  Republican. 
James  F.  Hastings,  Republican. 
Carleton  J.  King,  Republican. 
Alexander  Plrnle,  Republican. 
Lester  L.  Wolff.  Democrat. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Walter  B.  Jones,  Democrat. 
Alton  Lennon,  Democrat. 
Wilmer  MizeU,  RepubUcan. 

OKLAHOMA 

Page  Belcher,  Republican. 

John  N.  Happy  Camp,  Republican. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Edward  O.  Blester,  Republican. 
James  A.  Byrne,  Democrat. 
F^nk  M.  Clark,  Democrat. 
Robert  J.  Corbett,  Republican. 
R.  Lawrence  Coughlln,  RepubUcan. 
Joshua  Eilberg,  Democrat. 
Edwin  D.  Kshleman,  RepubUcan. 
Daniel  J.  Flood,  Democrat. 
James  O.  Fulton,  RepubUcan. 
Joseph  M.  Oaydos,  Democrat. 
Albert  W.  Johnson.  RepubUcan. 
William  S.  Moorhead,  Democrat. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Democrat. 
John  P.  Saylor,  RepubUcan. 
J.  Irving  WhaUey,  RepubUcan. 
Lawrence  O.  Williams,  RepubUcan. 
Ous  Yatron,  Democrat. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA 

Floyd  Spence,  Republican. 

TENNESSEE 

John  J.  Duncan,  Republican. 
Joe  L.  Evlns,  Democrat. 
Richard  H.  Fulton,  Democrat. 
Dan  KuykendaU,  RepubUcan. 

TEXAS 

J.  J.  Pickle,  Democrat. 
Robert  Price,  RepubUcan. 
Ray  Roberts,  Democrat. 

WEST  vmciNiA 
James  Kee.  Democrat. 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  Democrat. 

WISCONSIN 

William  A.  Steiger,  Republican. 

WYOMING 

Teno  Roncalio,  Democrat. 

PTTXBTO  Rico 

Jorge  L.  Cbrdova. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE  FAMILY 
ASSISTANCE  PLAN— WELFARE  RE- 
FORM 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  eztoid  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  welfare  reform  bill 
that  is  an  alternative  to  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  that  h«is  been  presented  by 
the  administration  and  was  before  the 
Congress  last  year. 

Members  will  recall  that  last  year  I  op- 
posed the  family  assistance  plan,  and  as 
the  months  and  the  year  have  gone  by, 
I  think  it  is  even  more  clearly  evident 
that  is  the  wrong  road  to  take.  It  is  not 
welfare  reform. 

I  have  incorporated  many  of  the  de- 
liberations over  on  the  other  side  during 
the  year  into  my  draft.  I  think  it  is  a 
responsible  alternative.  The  Members  will 
be  interested  in  it.  I  hope  we  will  have 
parliamentary  procedures  whereby  this 
can  be  allowed  to  be  presented  to  the 
House  in  the  event  the  committee  does 
not  approve  it. 

A  WELTARB  REFORM  PROGRAM 

To  say  that  our  welfare  system  is  a 
mess  and  that  it  needs  reform  is  to  join 
a  great  vocal  majority  in  this  House  and 
In  the  country.  But  although  we  all  agree 
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that  the  present  system  is  a  scandal, 
agreement  evaporates  when  we  discuss 
the  specifics  of  reform. 

Last  year,  this  House  passed  the  ad- 
ministration's family  assistance  program 
an  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  welfare 
reform  program  and  that  it  would  get  us 
out  of  the  mess  that  we  are  in.  That  same 
program  has  been  resubmitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  this 
Congress — but  it  is  no  more  a  welfare 
reform  program  now  than  it  was  then. 
What  is  the  matter  with  the  welfare 
program?  A  spiraling  caseload,  but  the 
family  assistance  plan  would  increase 
the  caseload,  instead  of  decreasing  it.  A 
continuously  greater  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer, but  the  family  assistance  program 
would  increase  the  costs  of  welfare,  not 
decrease  it.  But  the  greatest  fsdlure  of 
the  present  system  is  that  despite  spiral- 
ing caseloads,  despite  spiraling  costs  it 
is  not  meeting  the  problems  of  poor  fcun- 
illes  with  children — it  is  as  unpopular 
with  the  poor  as  with  the  taxpayer  be- 
cause it  locks  the  poor  into  poverty.  It 
Is  a  system  in  which  it  is  easy  to  get  in 
and  hard  to  get  out — not  only  for  one 
generation  but  for  the  next  sis  well.  It 
condemns  the  children  of  the  poor  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  their  parents. 
We  need  a  welfare  system  that  will 
help  the  helpless — but  just  as  much  we 
need  a  welfare  system  that  will  insure 
that  those  who  can  help  themselves  do, 
and  that  those  who  can  be  taught  to 
help  themselves  are  set  on  the  right  road, 
and  most  important  of  all,  that  the  chil- 
dren are  not  locked  into  a  system  that 
they  did  not  create  and  are  given  the 
comprehensive  care  that  they  deserve  for 
their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  our 
society,  which  cannot  tolerate  the  trans- 
mission of  poverty  and  dependence  from 
one  generation  to  the  next. 

The  family  assistance  plan  makes  no 
fundamental  reform  in  our  welfare  pro- 
gram— under  that  plan  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram is  perpetuated  intact  except  that 
payment  levels  in  a  few  States  are  raised. 
It  does  make  one  f  imdamental  change  by 
adding  a  new  welfare  program  for  the 
working  poor — but  that  change  is  In  the 
wrong  direction  because  what  we  need 
is  a  reform  of  welfare — not  an  addition 
to  it. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  have  been  sufficiently  docu- 
mented. I  want  to  describe  for  you  to- 
day not  what  is  wrong  with  that  plan 
but  what  a  real  reform  of  the  welfare 
system  should  provide.  For  that  reason, 
I  am  today  introducing  the  Rehabilita- 
tion, Eimployment  Assistance  and  Child 
Act  of  1971.  My  bill  is  presented  as  an 
alternative  to  the  family  assistance  plan 
so  that  Members  who  share  my  convic- 
tion that  we  need  welfare  reform,  but 
that  the  administration  plan  does  not 
give  it,  will  have  a  proposal  to  vote  for, 
as  well  as  one  to  vote  against. 

This  bill  is  a  concrete  proposal  to  re- 
form the  welfare  system  in  the  way  it 
must  be  reformed;  it  Is  a  reform  that  has 
as  Its  primary  objective  to  limit  the  wel- 
fare rolls  to  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves and  to  provide  programs  other 
than  welfare  for  those  who  can. 

There  is  one  critical  point  of  principle 
on  which  my  proposal  is  built — welfare  is 
not  for  those  who  can  work.  The  basis  of 


this  bill  Is  that  all  apphcants  for  welfare 
should  be  screened  to  determine  whether 
or  not  they  are  employable — if  they  are 
unemployable  they  should  be  eligible 
for  welfare  but  the  Federal  Government 
should  make  no  contribution  to  welfare 
payments  for  any  employable  persons. 
The  employables  should  be  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility— but  not  a  welfare  respon- 
sibility. The  Federal  Government  should 
provide  work,  training,  child  care  and 
any  other  service  needed  to  put  the  em- 
ployables hito  jobs — the  State  govern- 
ments, vnth  Federal  financial  assistance, 
should  provide  welfare  grants  only  for 
those  who  cannot  work. 

Under  present  law — and  imder  the 
family  assistance  bill — both  the  employ- 
able and  the  unemployable  go  on  the 
welfare  rolls.  After  the  employable  are 
on  the  rolls  and  have  become  accustomed 
to  their  welfare  checks,  we  try  to  get 
them  off  welfare  and  into  training  or 
employment.  When  I  tell  you  that  the 
WIN  program  has  put  25,000  people  into 
employment  since  its  inception,  and  in 
the  same  period  the  welfare  rolls  have 
increased  by  more  than  100  times  that 
many  people,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
it  is  a  little  like  King  Canute  trying  to 
stop  the  advance  of  the  ocean. 

My  bill  has  a  different  approach.  The 
welfare  system  should  be  only  for  the 
unemployable — and  my  bUl  provides  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  assess  every 
applicant  for  AFDC  to  see  if  she  is  em- 
ployable— only  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment determines  that  she  is  imemploy- 
able  will  we  pick  up  our  portion  of  the 
State's  AFDC  program.  The  States  will 
be  free  to  disqualify  from  their  AFDC 
programs  anyone  not  certified  as  imem- 
ployable.  The  imemployables  will  re- 
main on  the  welfare  rolls — they  will  re- 
main a  State  responsibihty  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contributing  to  the 
costs  just  as  it  does  now. 

ESnployable  applicants,  however,  would 
never  get  into  the  welfare  system.  They 
would  become  a  Federal  responsibility 
and  would  either  be  placed  directly  in 
jobs  or  go  into  a  fully  federally  financed 
program  of  rehabilitation,  employment 
assistance,  and  child  care. 

Before  I  describe  the  program  for  em- 
ployables, let  me  say  just  a  word  about 
the  transition  to  this  system  and  how 
the  employability  determinations  would 
be  made.  It  is  obviously  not  practical  to 
try  to  assess  the  entire  welfare  casdoad 
at  any  fixed  point  of  time.  Instead,  my 
bill  provides  that  effective  January  1, 
1972,  all  new  welfare  applicants  must  be 
assessed  for  employabiUty  and  there  is  a 
4-year  period  during  which  the  new  eli- 
gibility criterion  will  be  applied  to  exist- 
ing caseload — first  to  unemployed  fath- 
ers, then  to  out  of  school  youth,  then  to 
mothers  with  only  one  child  and  then  to 
all  others.  In  view  of  the  general  turn- 
over on  the  roUs,  a  4-year  program  to 
convert  to  the  new  eligibility  system  Is 
quite  practical.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  as- 
sumed full  responsibility  for  the  employ- 
able population — leaving  the  States' 
AFDC  program  with  responsibility  only 
for  those  persons  who  are  not  employ- 
able. 

The   employability    determination   Is 
central  to  the  new  program — ^it  defines 


a  new  boimdary  between  the  role  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  but, 
even  more  important,  it  defines  the  new 
role  of  welfare:  to  help  only  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves.  Perhaps  it  is 
wrong  to  call  this  a  new  role  of  welfare 
because  it  is  what  I,  and  I  think  most  of 
you,  have  always  thought  ought  to  be  the 
role  of  welfare. 

This  screening  function  is  made  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility  and  it  is  vested  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  To  emphasize  its 
importance,  the  bill  specifically  provides 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  may  not 
d^egate  the  function  to  any  State 
agency — it  is  the  Labor  Department's  re 
sponsibiUty  and  I  want  no  opportunity 
for  excuses  or  buckpassing  if  it  is  not 
properly  carried  out.  But  I  recognize  the 
limitations  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
so  I  have  put  some  restrictions  on  their 
discretion — they  can  make  the  decision 
that  a  person  is  employable,  but  before 
they  can  decide  that  he  is  imemployable 
because  of  physical  or  mental  incapacity 
they  must  consult  the  State  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  agency.  Only  If  that 
agency  agrees  that  the  applicant  cannot 
be  rehabilitated  can  he  be  classified  as 
unemployable.  It  will  be  easy  to  be  classi- 
fied as  employable — but  hard  to  be  classi- 
fied as  unemployable. 

While  a  certificate  of  imemployabillty 
vdll  generally  be  required  for  eligibDlty 
for  welfare,  this  requirement  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  children,  to  full-time  students 
under  the  age  of  21  or  to  those  required 
in  the  home  on  a  substantially  full-time 
basis  to  look  after  another  ill  member 
of  the  family.  It  is  applicable  to  mothers 
with  only  one  child  regardless  of  age  be- 
cause I  think  that  that  mother  has  the 
greatest  chance  of  escaping  from  the 
welfare  trap  before  she  has  more  chil- 
dren. It  is  also  applicable  to  mothers  with 
no  preschool  age  children.  However,  no 
mother  will  be  considered  employable  if 
there  are  not  suitable  day  care  facilities 
available  for  her  children. 

In  determining  whether  a  person  Is  em- 
ployable, the  Department  of  Labor  will 
look  just  at  their  personal  character- 
istics— not  at  the  state  of  the  labor 
market.  If  the  applicant  has  the  capacity 
to  work  or  to  be  trained  for  work,  he  or 
she  is  employable  and,  under  my  pro- 
gram, they  will  work  or  be  trained  for 
work — they  will  not  draw  a  welfare 
check.  That  is  right  for  them,  for  their 
children,  and  for  society.  The  self-respect 
that  comes  from  earning  one's  way  for 
those  who  can  work  must  no  longer  be 
swallowed  up  by  a  debilitating  welfare 
system. 

What  will  happen  to  those  classified  as 
employable?  It  is  no  answer  to  disqualify 
them  from  welfare  if  we  do  not  have  a 
viable  alternative.  No  good  would  come 
from  a  system  which  called  people  em- 
ployable but  left  them  without  work  or 
the  opportunity  to  qualify  for  a  job. 
There  would  be  no  point  in  a  reform 
which  took  employables  off  the  welfare 
rolls  left  them  to  their  own  devices,  with 
neither  woi*  nor  welfare.  My  bill  con- 
tains all  the  necessary  mechanisms  to 
ensure  that  the  employables  get  jobs — 
and  probably  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  commitment  to  provide  quality 
child  care  to  those  who  are  prevented 
from  working  because  of  lack  of  facili- 
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ties  to  look  after  their  children.  My  bill 
provides  for  an  entirely  new  system  of 
providing  child  care  in  America.  The 
lack  of  child  care  id  the  greatest  barrier 
to  the  employment  of  women  in  this 
country — the  lack  of  quality  child  care  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  improving  the 
opportunities  of  the  children  now  grow- 
ing up  in  poverty  in  our  urban  ghettos. 
Quality  child  care  can  liberate  mothers 
from  the  indignities  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem by  freeing  them  to  earn  their  own 
living — it  can  provide  their  children 
with  the  opportunities  for  learning 
health  and  nutrition  of  which  they  are 
too  often  deprived  today. 

Despite  the  critical  importance  of  child 
care,  the  present  system  is  just  not  pro- 
viding It  in  meaningful  quantities.  In 
1969.  the  Congress  appropriated  $25  mil- 
lion for  child  care  imder  the  WIN  pro- 
gram but  only  $4  million  was  actually 
used  to  buy  chlM  care.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this  inability  to  deliver  rang- 
ing from  administrative  InefBciency 
through  diffusion  of  responsibilities  to 
the  vagaries  of  local  licensing  laws.  We 
need  a  new  system  and  my  bill  provides 
for  a  Federal  Child  Care  Corporation — 
a  single  organization  with  both  the  re- 
sponsitHllty  and  the  capability  of  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  child  care  needs.  The 
Corporation  will  be  self-sustaining  and 
will  provide  child  care  services  for  all, 
but  with  a  mandate  to  give  priority  to 
the  poor.  The  bill  provides  for  a  100-per- 
cent Federal  subsidy  for  child  care  for 
the  poor — and  for  a  graduated  contribu- 
tion toward  its  cost  for  those  with  income 
above  the  poverty  level. 

Those  classified  as  employable  will  get 
child  care  for  their  children — which  is 
not  only  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
work  but  is  a  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  their  children.  Providing  child  care 
is,  if  you  like,  a  subsidy  to  the  working 
poor,  but  it  is  the  kind  of  subsidy  that 
benefits  them  and  their  children — a  sub- 
sidy far  preferable  to  the  welfare  check 
that  emphasizes  dependence  Instead  of 
Independence. 

With  child  care  provided,  many  of  the 
barriers  to  employment  can  be  overcome, 
but  certainly  not  all.  All  those  classified 
as  employable  will  be  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation,  employment  as- 
sistance, and  child  care  which  is  pro- 
vided In  the  bill.  This  i>rogram  will  be 
administered  by  the  D^wutment  of 
Labor,  but  it  will  not  just  be  another  pro- 
gram added  onto  the  multiplicity  of  pro- 
grams that  are  already  administered  by 
that  Department  and  oth«^  with  the 
objective  of  promoting  employablllty. 

We  do  not  need  another  new  manpower 
program  or  a  warmed-over  version  of  the 
work  Incentive  program — what  we  do 
need  is  a  coordinated  and  effective  sys- 
tem for  getting  people  into  jobs  that 
pay  wages.  The  basic  concept  of  the 
REACH  program  is  to  give  people  who 
would  previously  have  gone  on  welfare 
priority  in  all  other  Federal  programs 
that  Increase  employablllty  and  promote 
employment  opportimity.  There  is  no 
need  to  establish  another  vocational  re- 
habilitation program — what  we  need  to 
do  is  to  get  Uiese  people  Into  It  by  giving 
them  priority  and  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  program  by  using  the  REACH  ap- 
propriation to  buy  additional  opportu- 


nities in  It.  That  is  the  basic  function  of 
the  REACH  program — to  place  the  em- 
ployables in  existing  programs  and  to 
expand  opportunities  in  those  programs 
by  supplementing  the  appropriation  and, 
where  necessary,  by  paying  the  non- 
Federal  share  in  those  programs  that  re- 
quire matching. 

That  is  the  basic  strategy-  of  the  pro- 
gram— but  there  is  more.  To  stimulate 
on-the-job  training,  the  bill  provides  for 
a  Lax  credit  of  20  percent  of  tlie  first 
year's  wages  for  employers  but  this  cred- 
it is  reduced  if  the  trainee  is  not  kept  in 
employment  fw  2  full  years.  This  credit 
Is  in  addition  to  the  out-of-pocket  train- 
ing costs  Incurred  which  can  be  reim- 
bursed as  a  training  cost  imder  the  bill. 
At  the  latest  count,  the  Department  of 
Labor  had  less  than  1.000  WIN  enroUees 
in  on-the-job  ti-ainlng  and  yet  that  is 
the  training  that  leads  most  directly  to 
jobs.  The  essence  of  my  bill  is  to  put  peo- 
ple into  jobs  and  that  is  what  an  on-the- 
job  training  program  does.  A  tax  incen- 
tive will  give  a  strong  impetus  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  will  ensUale  us  to  make 
cm-the-job  training  a  major  component 
of  the  program. 

Even  with  tax  credits,  we  know  that 
the  private  job  market  cannot  by  itself 
do  the  job  of  absorbing  all  these  peo- 
ple. Therefore,  we  provide  that  REACH 
eligibles  shall  be  entitled  to  an  appro- 
priate number  of  the  jobs  financed 
through  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  a  program 
of  public  service  employment,  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  100 
percent  of  the  costs  of  employing 
REACH  eligibles  in  useful  employment 
for  State  and  local  governments. 

REACH  will  provide  day  care;  it  will 
provide  job  training;  most  Important, 
it  will  provide  jobs.  Tliis  program  is  fun- 
damentally different  frcwn  the  WEN  pro- 
gram and  the  training  program  of 
the  family  assistance  bill.  Under 
those  programs  the  employables  are 
put  on  welfare,  then  they  are  placed 
in  ti-ainlng  or  jobs  and,  if  they  re- 
fuse, they  are  cut  off  ticaa.  welfare. 
That  is  going  at  things  backwards,  in  my 
opinion.  If  people  are  employable,  they 
do  not  belong  on  welfare  in  the  first  idace. 
They  should  not  be  put  on  and  then 
token  off — they  should  not  go  on  and 
that  is  how  it  operates  imder  my  bill. 

That  is  the  essence  of  my  bill — welfare 
is  for  those  who  cannot  work.  Let  us  have 
a  different  program  for  those  who  can — 
let  us  not  demean  them  with  a  welfare 
check  but  let  us  help  them  to  lift  them- 
selves up  with  a  job.  Let  us  have  a  Fed- 
eral program  which  will  give  them  all 
the  assistance  that  they  need  to  convert 
their  employment  potential  into  an  actu- 
al job — and  if  the  job  does  not  exist 
then  we  will  create  the  job  through  the 
public  service  employment  program. 

It  is  my  belief  that  those  who  can  work 
do  not  belcoig  on  welfare — I  also  believe 
that  those  who  do  "vork  do  not  belong 
on  welfare  either.  The  big  Innovation  of 
the  family  assistance  program  is  to  put 
the  working  poor  on  welfare — I  reject 
that  concept  both  because  it  imdermlnes 
the  concept  of  work  and  because  the 
resources  that  would  be  squandered  In 
handouts  to  those  who  work  can  be  put 
to  much  better  use.  I  do  not  reject  wel- 


fare supplements  to  those  who  work  be- 
cause I  reject  work — but  because  I  reject 
welfare  as  a  way  of  life. 

Those  who  work  should  not  be  for- 
gotten— we  must  assist  them  to  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living  but  not  through 
the  welfare  system.  My  bill  provides  free 
child  care  for  the  working  poor— a  benefit 
that  can  be  of  much  greater  value  to 
them  and  to  the  future  of  their  children 
than  a  small  supplement  to  their  wages. 
It  also  provides  a  work  expense  allow- 
ance of  $720  a  year  to  compensate  for 
the  expense  of  going  to  work— this  would 
be  reduced  by  $1  for  every  $2  that  the 
family  income,  including  the  work  ex- 
pense allowance,  exceeded  the  poverty 
level.  And  finally,  the  working  poor 
would  be  able  to  cash  out  their  food- 
stamp  bonus. 

I  have  described  my  bill  in  general 
terms.  Its  purpose  is  to  reverse  the  drift 
toward  welfare  and  to  reemphasize  the 
need  for  self-help.  That  is  a  purpose  that 
is  shared  by  all  of  us — but  it  is  not  carried 
out  in  the  family  assistance  plan.  That 
plan  puts  more  people  on  welfare  and 
then  makes  ineffective  efforts  to  get  them 
off — it  seems  to  me  incontrovertible  that 
the  right  approach  is  to  limit  welfare 
eligibility  in  the  first  place  and  to  pro- 
vide work  and  training  programs  for 
those  who  do  not  belcaig  on  welfare. 

The  welfare  load  has  become  a  crush- 
ing burden  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  AFDC  program  will  be 
over  $3  billion.  The  fiscal  crisis  facing 
so  many  of  our  States  and  cities  is  not 
only  due  to  the  explosion  in  welfare  but 
there  is  no  question  that  they  need  relief 
from  the  fiscal  burden  that  the  present 
welfare  program  puts  on  them.  I  do  not 
propose  that  we  federalize  welfare— a 
phrase  that  is  attractive  to  many  but 
that  poses  Immense  problems. 

A  Federal  program  cannot  continue 
the  diversity  of  payment  levels  that  now 
characterizes  the  AFDC  program — but  a 
Federal  welfare  standard  will  not  be  ap- 
propriate in  both  Mississippi  and  New 
York.  I  do  not  propose  to  federsdize  wel- 
fare, but  I  do  propose  to  federalize  that 
part  of  the  program  which  never  should 
have  been  included  in  welfare — the  pro- 
gram for  putting  employable  people  to 
work.  Child  care,  work  and  training  are 
appropriate  Federal  responsibilities,  and 
if  the  Federal  Government  takes  over  the 
responsibility  for  the  employable  portion 
of  the  population,  the  States  will  be  left 
with  their  traditional— and  manage- 
able— ^responsibility  of  caring  for  those 
who  cannot  assist  themselves.  Under  the 
program  contemplated  in  the  bill,  no  new 
employables  would  go  on  the  welfare 
rolls  after  January  1.  1972,  and  by  1976 
the  Federal  Government  would  have 
taken  over  the  entire  responsibility  for 
all  employables  who  were  on  the  rolls 
on  the  date  of  enactment. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program,  the 
States  would  have  a  net  saving  in  their 
welfare  bill  of  about  $500  million.  I  rec- 
ognize that  that  may  not  be  enough  to 
alleviate  the  immediate  crisis  with  which 
they  are  faced,  so  I  propose  a  transitional 
program  of  revenue  sharing  witli  the 
States  and  locaUties  limited  to  the  period 
imtil  they  realize  the  full  benefits  from 
the  welfare  reform  program.  This  special 
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revenue  sharing  would  amount  to  $1.5 
ttllion  in  the  first  year,  phase  down  to 
$500  million  in  1974. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  so  that  this 
House,  and  the  American  people,  may 
have  a  constructive  alternative  to  the 
fsunily  assistance  plan  as  they  contem- 
plate the  need  for  welfare  reform.  Re- 
form Is  needed;  the  Rehabilitation,  Em- 
ployment Assistance  and  Child  Care  Act 
of  1971  is  refoi-m  of  the  right  kind. 


QUALITY  HEALTH  CARE  FOR  ALL 
AMERICANS 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  make  quality  health 
care  available  to  all  Americans  regard- 
less of  financial  status. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  the  United 
States  finds  itself  in  a  health-care  prob- 
lem of  massive  proportions.  We  must 
also  recognize  that  national  efforts  to 
Improve  and  expand  medical  facilities, 
to  increase  the  number  of  medical  per- 
sonnel and  to  broaden  consumer  partici- 
pation in  medical  policy  have  fallen  short 
of  achievements  of  other  comparable  na- 
tions and  of  our  own  capabilities  and 
desires.  Of  course,  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  health-care  programs  in  the 
United  States  have  Increased  tremen- 
dously in  recent  years,  and  more  persons 
have  access  to  quality  medical  care  than 
ever  before  in  our  history,  but  a  nation  of 
our  wealth  and  compassion  must  not  rest 
content  with  a  system  that  provides  less 
than  the  optimum  for  our  people. 

I  believe  that  the  objective  of  provid- 
ing a  system  of  national  health  insurance 
has  the  support  of  my  constituents  In 
Connecticut,  and  also  has  broad  national 
support.  Tliere  is  a  national  consensus 
that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  adequate 
health  care  even  though  he  may  not 
have  the  capacity  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices, and  that  Congress  should  take  steps 
to  provide  this  care  on  a  reasonably  ac- 
ceptable basis. 

My  bill,  which  would  be  known  as  the 
National  Healthcare  Act,  proposes  a 
comprehensive  health-care  program 
which  does  have  such  a  reasonable 
foundation  that  it  Is  within  the  financial, 
technological,  and  manpower  capabilities 
of  the  United  States  to  achieve.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  practical  system,  building 
wherever  possible  upon  the  existing 
structure,  private  and  governmental,  so 
that  program  implementation  may  be 
achieved  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

The  main  objectives  of  my  bill  are: 

First,  to  increase  the  supply,  produc- 
tivity and  distribution  of  health  man- 
power by  strengthening  Federal  grant 
and  loan  programs  for  health  manpower 
training  and  offering  incentives  for  per- 
sonnel to  locate  in  areas  critically  short 
0? medical  services; 

Second,  to  develon  ambulatory  health- 
care services,  promote  health  mainte- 
nance, and  reduce  costly  hospital  use 
by  providing  greater  access  to  effective 
and  less  expensive  community  ambula- 
tory health-care  services.  The  services 


would  include  preventive  care,  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  through 
expansion  of  Federal  hospital  grants  and 
loan  guarantees; 

Third,  to  improve  health-care  plan- 
ning and  to  distribute  current  and  fu- 
ture health  resources  more  equitably  by 
reinforcing  the  role  and  authority  of 
State  and  areawide  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies; 

Fourth,  to  halt  the  escalation  in 
health-care  costs  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care; 

Fifth,  to  establish  national  goals  and 
priorities  to  improve  health  care;  and 

Sixth,  to  remove  the  financial  bar- 
riers to  quEility  health  care  by  insuring 
the  availability  of  comprehensive  cover- 
age to  all  persons.  While  coverage  costs 
for  most  people  will  continue  to  be  met 
by  Individuals  and  employers,  public 
funds  will  be  used  for  persons  needing 
total  or  partial  support  in  financing 
their  health  care.  Individuals  and  em- 
ployers would  be  encouraged  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  coverage  through  tax  in- 
centives. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  minimum  standard  health-care  bene- 
fits to  be  set  by  Government  in  consul- 
tation with  professionals,  consumers, 
and  health  insurers.  The  minimum 
standards  will  become  effective  In  1973. 
and  will  expand  to  full  coverage  by  1979. 

I  think  this  bill  offers  a  workable  ap- 
proach to  providing  health  care  to  all 
Americans.  It  is  a  measure  which  I  hope 
will  have  tlie  broad  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am.  of 
course,  glad  that  an  impasse  has  finally 
been  broken  on  the  10-percent  social 
security  increase  retroactive  to  January 
1, 1971. 

By  this  action.  Congress  is  fulfilling  its 
promise  to  act  promptly  on  this  issue,  in- 
suring a  bill  on  the  President's  desk  in  a 
matter  of  da3^. 

This  action  also  makes  it  possible  for 
Increased  benefits  and  the  retroactive 
pajmient  to  be  paid  in  the  July  checks. 

The  needs  of  the  senior  citizens  of 
America — those  who  have  been  com- 
pelled to  suffer  the  worst  stings  of  the 
infiationary  impact  are  finally  being 
recognized. 

ILLUSORY  DECLARATION 

(Mr,  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
proclamation  by  the  Japanese  textile  in- 
dustry with  respect  to  their  exports  to 
the  United  States  has  been  variously  de- 
scribed as  a  declaration,  a  coimterpro- 
posal,  or  an  agreement.  In  fact,  of  course, 
it  Is  merely  a  one-sided,  unworkable,  and 
conditional  statement  of  future  intent  by 
the  Japanese  Industry  which  In  no  way 
constitutes  a  meeting  of  the  minds  be- 


tween the  governments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

But  whatever  you  call  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  plan  is  now  a  dead  issue.  The  whole 
scheme  advanced  by  their  industry  is  by 
its  terms  conditioned  on  similar  actions 
by  other  nations  that  export  textiles  bo 
the  United  States;  but  Taiwan,  to  name 
one,  has  already  rejected  any  such  course 
of  action.  It  is  now  crystal  clear  that 
such  a  statement  concocted  by  the  Japa- 
nese textile  industry  was  designed  by 
them  to  sabotage  any  government- to- 
govemment  agreement  and  agraln  delay 
consideration  of  the  trade  bill. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  back 
where  we  started  on  January  22,  1971, 
when  our  distinguished  Chairman  Mills 
and  others  of  us  introduced  the  Mills 
trade  bill.  This  bill  is  designed  to  en- 
couraige  govemment-to-government  ne- 
gotiations and  Is  designed  to  promote 
fair  and  orderly  textile  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  its  trading  partners. 

The  American  textile  worker  is  also  a 
consumer.  When  out  of  work  or  his  work 
curtailed,  he  cannot  purchase  goods 
moving  in  international  trade  nor  can  he 
pay  taxes  desperately  needed  for  local, 
State,  and  Federal  Government  pro- 
grams. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  dismiss  the  re- 
cent diversion  by  the  Japsmese  textile 
industry  and  to  proceed  with  expeditious 
consideration  of  the  Mills  bill. 


A  FAIR  TRADE  POLICY 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  March  7 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  carried  a 
most  significant  article  by  Mr.  Ely  Calla- 
way, president  of  Burlington  Industries, 
the  Nation's  largest  textUe  manufacturer. 

In  this  article,  Mr.  Callaway,  who  is 
acutely  aware  of  the  impact  of  low- 
wage  Imports  on  our  domestic  textUe  and 
apparel  Industries,  points  up  the  increas- 
ing peril  for  many  of  our  basic  manufsw:- 
turlng  Industries  stemming  from  trade 
practices  of  other  countries,  particularly 
Japan.  He  cites  the  manner  In  which  car- 
tels and  other  special  government-busi- 
ness relatlMiships,  which  are  Illegal  In 
this  country,  are  giving  other  countries 
an  unfair  advantage  in  world  trade. 

His  is  a  timely  warning  that  the  time 
has  came  to  reexamine  and  rework  our 
trade  policies  in  light  of  modem  day 
practices.  He  has  carefully  docmnented 
many  of  the  reasons  why  It  is  impossible 
for  domestic  industries  to  compete  with 
foreign  monopolies. 

Mr.  Callaway's  compelling  arguments 
underscore  why  It  Is  essential  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  now  which  will 
result  in  fair  and  reasonable  regulation 
of  textile  and  apparel  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  particularly  commend  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body  this  out- 
standing and  most  timely  article  by  Mr. 
Ely  Callaway,  a  man  who  te  dedicated  to 
preserving  thofee  principles  that  made 
this  country  great  and  a  man  who  is  com- 
pletely devoted  to  all  the  people  who  are  a 
part  of  Burlington  Industries : 
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vs.  Trade  Policy 
(By  Ely  Callaway) 
One  of  the  hard  facte  of  btislnees,  no  less 
than  of  life,  1«  the  fact  of  change.  This  Is 
svirely  true  of  the  vast  and  diversified  tex- 
tile business,  which  last  year  tvimed  out  some 
Wl-bllllon  worth  of  products  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  American  consumer. 

Certainly,  the  United  States  textile  busi- 
ness qualifies  as  one  of  the  dynamic  Indus- 
trlee.  It  is  a  huge  manufacturing,  marketing 
and  dUtrlbutlon  complex  Involving  more 
than  600  competitive  companies  and  6,000 
plants.  Together  with  its  major  customers 
(the  United  Statee  apparel  Industry)  and  Its 
major  suppliers  (the  fiber  producers)  It  con- 
stltutee  the  largest  aggregate  manufacturing 
employer  In  the  country — accounting  for 
nearly  2.5  million  Jobs. 

In  Ite  products  and  Its  attitudes,  the  Amer- 
ican textile  Industry  has  been  changing  to 
reflect  the  changes  In  the  social  and  psy- 
chological attitudes  with  the  nation.  In  the 
process.  It  has  been  making  its  products 
among  the  best  bargains  available  anywhere. 
Textile  mill  producU  are  still  being  sold  to 
our  customers  at  wholesale  prices  that  are 
far  closer  to  the  t>ase  period  wholesale  price 
Index  of  1957-69  than  practically  any  other 
manuf  aotiired  items  produced  In  the  United 
Statee. 

This  Is  being  accomplWhed  despite  the  fact 
th*t  cotton  textile  Imports  into  the  United 
States  have  been  limited  by  quota  agreement 
with  some  30  other  nations  for  the  last  eight 
years.  This  experience  contradlcta  the  free 
traders'  claims  that  quotas  Inevitably  harm 
the  consumer  by  causing  prices  to  go  sky 
high.  It  belles  their  fears  that  any  move  that 
gives  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  protection 
to  American  Industry  will  surely  bring  on 
wrath  and  retollatlon  by  foreign  competitors. 
Inasmuch  as  Japan  Is  no  longer  an  under- 
developed nation,  I  wlU  cite  Japan  In  Illus- 
trating why  the  United  States  textile  indus- 
try Is  convinced  that  a  ftmdamental  change 
In  our  International  trade  policy  Is  needed. 
As  eveiryone  knows,  Japaxi  starts  with  one 
great  advantage  In  the  matter  of  wages  and 
other  co«ts.  Indeed,  the  hovirly  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  In  American  textile  plants 
are  some  five  timee  higher  than  the'  eqxilva- 
lent  paid  to  textile  workers  In  Japan.  But  In 
considering  International  trade  policy,  other 
factors.  I  believe,  are  far  more  Important. 
Por  exan>ple: 

Under  the  Japanese  setup  of  cloee  pollti- 
cal-eoonomlc  cooperation,  they  have  devel- 
oped variotis  ways  and  means  of  prohibiting 
the  Import  of  disruptive  quantities  of  any 
tyi>e  of  products  from  the  United  Sttates  and 
elsewhere.  In  other  words,  Japan  protects  Its 
own  Industries  against  excessive  Imports. 

The  Japanese  Oovemment  makee  It  almost 
Impoeelble  for  an  American  company  to  own 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  any  company  In 
Japan,  even  under  a  Joint  ventiu-e  arrange- 
ment. Japanese  companlee  need  no  special 
approval  from  any  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  state  agency  in  order  to  own  100 
per  cent  of  a  compwmy  In  America.  All  they 
need  Is  the  money  and  stockholder  approval. 
Japan  produces  excellent  textile  products 
and  exports  them  to  the  United  Statee  mar- 
ket at  low  prices — often  at  little  or  no  profit. 
Under  their  extremely  complex  International 
trading  rules,  this  Is  apparently  satisfactory 
to  the  Japanese — In  view  of  the  over-all 
Japanese  goal. 

Prices  for  Japanese  textiles  In  the  United 
States  market  are  generally  lower  than  prices 
for  comparable  textiles  sold  and  consumed  by 
their  own  people  In  Japan.  In  view  of  recent 
rulings  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion concerning  the  dumping  of  Japanese 
television  sets  and  radios  in  the  American 
market.  It  seems  that  we  in  textiles  are  not 
alone. 

The  practices  described  above  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  unique  system  of  cooperation  and 


Inter-relatedness  that  exists  among  the 
Japanese  Government  and  their  IndviBtrtes, 
their  trading  companies  and  their  financial 
Institutions.  They  are  all  working  together 
In  reasonable  harmony  with  understanding 
and  with  great  effectiveness  toward  one  com- 
mon goal — i.e.,  to  make  "Japan,  Inc.,"  the 
number  one  economic  power  In  the  world. 

The  workers  In  the  textile  Industry  In 
Japan  share  this  ambition.  They  are  Intelli- 
gent, skilled,  dUlgent,  loyal  and  Industrious. 
They  are  generally  working  hard  to  achieve 
the  same  goal  that  their  company  manage- 
ments and  their  Government  are  trying  to 
achieve.  They  all  want  Japan  to  be  the 
world's  strongest  economic  power.  (In  the 
United  States  is  management  and  labor  gen- 
ersOly  working  together  as  a  team  and  with 
such  dedication  toward  any  one  goal  as  are 
the  Japanese?) 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  compete  with 
this  truly  remarkable  system  understands 
that  nothing  like  this  exists  in  the  United 
States,  and  probably  never  will.  As  a  final 
example,  the  Japanese  system  encourages 
monopolies  among  large  Industrial  and  other 
business  organizations  In  Japan.  United 
States  antitrust  laws  prohibit  monopolies. 
And  yet  we  are  expected  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete against  foreign  monopolies.  Where  is 
the  logic  in  that? 

As  one  who  has  personally  been  in  direct 
competition  with  the  Japanese  in  a  major 
way  for  13  years,  I  can  say  that  they  are 
extraordinarily  able  businessmen.  With  this 
In  mind  I  state  my  personal  point  of  view, 
which  is : 

The  United  States  Industrial  community 
as  a  whole  Is  fast  losing  its  position  as  front 
runner  In  the  International  trade  race  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  almost  at  the 
finish  line  and  were  practically  the  only  ones 
in  the  race  25  years  ago. 

American  industries'  Investments  abroad 
—no  matter  how  successful  financially — do 
not  contribute  importantly  to  the  high  level 
of  emplovment  we  must  maintain  within 
the  Unite'd  States  If  we  are  to  absorb  the 
bulk  of  our  own  output  from  farm  and 
Industry. 

Only  a  major  change  in  United  States  trade 
policy  will  enable  American  Industry  as  a 
whole  to  stay  ahead  In  this  contest — a  con- 
test that  really  is  a  race  for  economic  survi- 
val and  Is  therefore  vital  to  every  American's 
personal  and  national  well-being. 

The  Japanese  have  already  taken  large  seg- 
ments of  the  United  States  market — not  only 
for  textiles  and  apparel,  but  for  shipbuilding, 
specialty  and  other  steels,  cameras,  television 
sets,  radios,  calculators,  electronic  devices  of 
many  types,  and  other  products  generally 
classified  as  "high  technology." 

These  high  technology  areas  are  the  very 
ones  in  which  American  ingenuity  allowed 
us  to  prosper  and  dominate  imtU  recent 
years.  I  forecast  that  the  Japanese  will  fxilly 
capitalize  on  the  advantages  In  their  sys- 
tem as  they  move  to  capture  major  portions 
of  the  United  States  markets  for  automobiles, 
aircraft  and  other  equally  high  technology 
products. 

Portvmately,  Congress  appears  to  be  far 
ahead  of  some  of  our  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment and  ahead  of  many  leading  Ameri- 
can businessmen  In  recognizing  the  need  for 
change.  Hardly  anyone  thinks  there  is  a 
realistic  chance  that  the  United  States  will 
adopt  the  Japanese  system  I  have  attemped 
to  describe.  That's  why  we  In  the  textile  In- 
dustry feel  that  the  Trade  Bill  recently 
introduced  In  Congress  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  chairman,  Wilbur  Mills, 
does  provide  for  the  needed  changes  in  our 
trade  policy. 

That  bill  would  allow  Japanese  textiles 
and  apparel  (and  like  items  from  all  other 
currenty  exporting  nations)  to  continue  to 
enter  our  market  in.  huge  quantities — and 
to  continue  to  share  in  any  growth  In  our 
markets  here. 


This  principle  Is  fair  and  reasonable  to  all 
concerned.  But  the  bill  does,  by  quantita- 
tive limitation,  prevent  Imports — from  any 
source — from  gaining  further  excessive  dom- 
ination of  United  States  markets  In  the 
future.  It  will  provide  a  reasonable  degree  of 
protection  against  excessive  domination  of 
any  United  States  market  by  any  foreign 
nation  that  might  have  developed  a  system 
giving  that  nation  most  of  the  advantages 
over  the  United  States  In  the  International 
trade  race. 


ROASTING  MARSHMALLOWS 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  read  this  morning  about  the 
political  blasts  directed  by  Senator  Dole 
at  Senator  Muskie  and  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark.  Senator  Dole, 
who  used  to  be  a  lawyer  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  shot  his  mud  over  a  lot  of 
people  in  one  speech.  I  am  certain  that 
presidential   candidates   can   take  care 
of  themselves  in  the  face  of  cheap  shots 
like  Senator  Dole's,  but  the  jury  is  at 
least  theoretically  still  out  on  the  Ber- 
rigan  case.  As  a  lawyer,  I  would  like  to 
believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
could  respect  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion that  in  a  free  democratic  society, 
even  those  indicted  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration, are  entitled  to  counsel  of 
their  choice  and  that  a  lawTor  worthy 
of  the  title  responds  to  such  requests. 
Senator    Dole's    flippant    criticism    of 
Ramsey  Clark  because  of  his  willing- 
ness to  provide  legal  counsel  to  certain 
defendants  in  a  criminal  case  shows  ut- 
ter insensitivity  to  the  fundamental  ten- 
ets of  the  Constitution  and  of  American 
democracy.  It  would  be  nice  if  the  Re- 
publican national  chairman  could  find 
something  else  to  sharpen   his  ax  on 
besides  our  system  of  Justice. 


THE  52D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
FOUNDING  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  organizations 
Is  celebrating  Its  52d  anniversary  on 
Monday,  March  15,  1971.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  American  Legion,  which  was 
founded  in  Paris,  Prance,  at  the  historic 
caucus  of  delegates  from  the  Pirst  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Porce  on  March  15, 
1919.  They  dedicated  their  organization 
to  God  and  country,  and  the  American 
Legion  has  honored  this  dedication  ever 
since  that  day. 

In  Its  brief  history  the  American  Legion 
has  served  admirably  as  the  champion  of 
the  veterans  of  our  wars,  aoid  has  served 
just  as  admirably  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  pioneered  In 
obtaining  deserved  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance for  those  who  suffered  physical  dis- 
abilities in  military  service.  It  led  the 
fight  for  deserved  assistance  to  widows, 
orphans,  and  dependents  of  those  who 
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gave  their  lives  In  military  service.  It 
obtained  increased  educational  and 
training  opportunities  for  veterans  with 
its  sponsorship  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
and  the  Korean  GI  bill.  And,  of  course, 
the  American  Legion  played  a  promi- 
nent role  in  the  creation  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  1930.  The  American 
Legion  last  year  spent  $10  million  alone 
for  its  child  welfare  program,  and  Its 
youth  training  program  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest,  Including  jimlor  base- 
bell,  sponsorship  of  Boy  Scout  troops, 
Boys  State,  and  Boys  National  Govern- 
ment. 

These  are  wonderful  examples  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  American  Legion  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  its  heritage— a 
heritage  we  must  all  cherish  and  which 
wc  must  carry  Into  the  future  by  vlgoroas 
and  selfless  service  at  the  community, 
State,  and  national  level. 

■nie  largest  veterans  organization  in 
the  United  States  with  about  3  million 
Legionnaires,  the  American  Legion  has 
enjoyed  a  consistent  record  of  dedication 
to,  and  pursuit  of,  the  American  Ideal.  Its 
continuing  goal  has  been  to  keep  America 
always  American.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting 
to  take  tills  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  American  Legion  on  Its  Impressive 
record  of  achievement,  dedication,  and 
integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  greater  compliment 
can  be  paid,  I  think,  than  to  state  that 
the  American  Legion  has  lived  up  to  the 
high  standards  it  set  for  itself  52  years 
ago.  I  join  with  the  Legion's  many  friends 
all  over  the  world  In  offering  my  sincerest 
congratulations  on  the  anniversary  of 
its  founding  and  on  the  outstanding  rec- 
ord it  has  established. 


THE  AMERICAN  SST— PACT.  NOT 
PANTASY 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  his- 
toric debate  continues  on  the  American 
SST,  I  believe  that  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  each  American  citizen  should 
be  presented  the  facts  which  surround 
this  program.  It  Is  for  this  purpose  that  I 
address  the  House  today. 

THE    ATTACK   ON    THK    SST 

As  you  know,  there  have  been  charges 
that  the  SST  will  blot  out  the  sun,  melt 
the  polar  ice  caps,  cause  skin  cancer,  and 
disturb  animal  life.  The  hearings  have 
shown  these  charges  to  be  unwarranted. 
To  the  contrary,  the  development  of  two 
prototypes — which  is  all  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing on  the  House  floor  today — ^will 
allow  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  conduct  the  necessary  research  to  de- 
termine whether  any  environmental 
harm  may  possibly  occur  and  to  develop 
means  of  eliminating  any  such  damage. 
The  scientists  testifying  stated  there  were 
no  facts  to  establish  any  of  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  but  they  would  con- 
tinue a  full-scale  research  program  on  all 
of  the  environmental  aspects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  hysteria 
which  has  surrounded  this  debate  re- 
minds me  of  a  similar  outcry  which  oc- 
curred In  this  great  Nation's  past.  I  think 


Members  will  find  it  interesting  to  note 
that  Martin  Van  Buren,  when  Governor 
of  New  York,  stated  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Andi-ew  Jackson  in  1829: 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  President,  railroad 
carriages  are  pulled  at  the  enormous  speed  of 
15  miles  per  hour  by  engines  which  in  addi- 
tion to  endangering  life  and  limb  of  passen- 
gers, roar  and  snort  their  way  through  the 
countryside,  setting  Are  to  the  crops,  scaring 
the  livestock,  and  frightening  women  and 
children.  The  Almighty  never  intended  that 
people  should  travel  at  such  breakneck  speed. 

Congress  and  the  administration,  labor, 
and  industry,  have  worked  long,  hard 
hours  to  keep  the  SST  program  going, 
with  the  congressicaial  delegation  from 
the  State  of  Washington  being  in  the 
forefront  of  the  struggle.  Por  my  part, 
I  have  worked  with  all  the  Interested 
parties  in  summoning  support  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  program.  As  the  North- 
west's representative  on  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  and  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation  and  Aeronau- 
tics, I  have  also  introduced  legislation 
to  prohibit  flight  over  the  United  States 
at  supersonic  speeds  in  order  to  reassure 
those  who  are  concerned  about  possible 
noise  pollution.  Senator  Magntjson  has 
introduced  this  legislation  on  the  Senate 
side. 

THX    SST    IS    NOT   A   FANTABT 

The  supersonic  transport  Is  neither  a 
fantasy  nor  a  thing  of  the  distant  future. 
It  is  an  aircraft  which  is  here  now.  Two 
different  supersonic  trsuisports  have  al- 
ready been  built:  The  TU-144,  which 
is  Russia's  bid  for  the  world's  commercial 
airline  market;  and  the  Anglo-Prench 
Concorde,  two  prototjn^es  of  which  have 
already  flown  at  speeds  of  mach  2.  These 
test  flights  have  built  a  solid  technical 
basis  for  production.  My  information  in- 
dicates that  this  summer  the  major  air- 
lines and  manufacturers  will  begin  to 
work  out  details  concerning  fares,  dally 
utilization,  and  design  features  for  pas- 
senger appeal.  The  Russians  have  already 
announced  flights  from  Moscow  to  India 
and  Moscow  to  points  east  In  Russia  for 
October  1971.  Advertisements  for  the  TU- 
144  are  alretwly  running  in  American 
trade  journals. 


PKODTJcnvrrT 
There  is  no  question  that  the  SST  will 
be  the  most  productive  aircraft  ever  built. 
The  most  recent  Information  presented 
by  the  hearings  before  the  Appropriation 
Committee  this  month  indicates  the 
U.S.  SST  Will  be:  first,  three  times 
as  productive  as  the  Concorde  and 
the  jumbo  trijet:  second,  almost  twice 
as  productive  as  the  747;  third,  four  times 
as  productive  as  the  707;  and  fourth,  16 
times  as  productive  as  the  DC-6.  New 
productivity  levels  will  provide  the  basis 
for  the  airlines  to  accommodate  the  nor- 
mal travel  growth  requirements  coinci- 
dent with  attractive  service,  maintain 
a  reasonable  financial  return  in  spite  of 
cost  escalation,  provide  the  traveling 
public  with  reasonable  fares,  and  main- 
tain reasonable  worldwide  civil  air  trans- 
port fleet  sizes.  The  operation  (rf  a  sin- 
gle aircraft,  which  will  do  more  work 
per  unit  of  cost,  will  result  in  a  more 
solid  financial  base  for  the  airline  in- 


dustry as  a  whole.  It  will  take  fewer 
planes  to  meet  the  sdr  travel  demands 
which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  air  con- 
gestion, air  pollution,  and  the  resulting 
side  effects. 

DTVZRONICXNTAI.   PROBUCMS 

In  response  to  environmental  skepti- 
cism about  the  program,  I  think  it  Is 
most  significant  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  John  A.  Volpe,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
have  both  assured  Congress  that  should 
sonic  boom,  radiation,  water  vapor  or 
other  dangers  be  caused  by  the  SST,  they 
will  use  all  means  available  to  stop  fur- 
ther development  of  that  aircraft. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  answer  every 
scientific  speculation  on  what  effect 
large-scale  operations  by  supersonic  air- 
craft will  have  on  the  environment  in  the 
far-distant  future.  But  we  can  say  that 
most  scientific  information  to  date  indi- 
cates no  reason  to  halt  or  delay  work  on 
the  U.S.  SST  prototype  program.  A  re- 
port of  the  MIT-sponsored  study  of  criti- 
cal environmental  problems,  for  example, 
indicated  that  the  additional  carbon 
dioxide  from  SST  operations  will  cause 
no  problem,  that  predicted  ozone  changes 
would  be  insignificant,  and  that  the  role 
of  quantities  of  particulates  in  altering 
the  heat  budget  is  very  small.  Because  of 
the  foreign-built  SST  it  will  be  necessary 
to  carefully  monitor  these  factors  from 
now  on.  The  American  SST  prototype 
program  will  allow  us  to  do  this. 

NOISK   PBOBLXM 

With  respect  to  noise,  the  SST  will  be 
quieter  over  the  commimity  than  the 
typical  jet  and  will,  in  fact,  have  a  noise 
level  within  the  limits  of  the  PAA  108 
equivalent  decibel  rule  for  subsonic  jets. 
The  approach  noise  of  the  SST  will  be 
lower  than  the  present  707  and  DC-8 
jets.  Sonic  boom  will  not  be  a  problem 
because  the  proposed  Pederal  air  regu- 
lation which  will  be  in  effect  within  the 
next  90  days  specifically  prohibits  flights 
over  the  United  States  at  speeds  that 
would  create  a  boom  on  the  ground. 
Flights  over  land,  I  might  add,  are  not 
considered  necessary  in  order  for  SST 
operations  to  be  profltable.  And  as  I  men- 
tioned previously,  in  order  to  provide 
maximimi  assurances  that  the  SST  will 
not  cause  noise  pollution  in  our  environ- 
ment, I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit 
supersonic  flight  over  the  United  States. 

The  boom  effects  that  have  broken 
windows  or  been  unpleasant  in  other  as- 
pects have  resulted  from  flghters  break- 
ing the  soxmd  barrier  at  low  altitudes 
with  a  resulting  increase  in  pressure  of 
40  to  60  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
SST  would  not  do  this.  At  climb  rates 
it  only  increases  the  pressure  4  pounds 
per  square  inch  and  only  2  pounds  at 
cruise  rates. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  effects  of  the  SST  program  on  the 
employment  of  Americans  is  consider- 
able. Presentiy  there  are  13,000  people 
working  on  the  prototype  program.  Dur- 
ing the  production  phase,  the  SST  pro- 
gram would  provide  a  direct  labor  force 
of  50,000  jobs.  Through  the  multiplier 
factor,  the  impact  more  reastmably  can 
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be  expected  to  involve  150,000  Jobs  In 
the  next  15  years.  The  combined  and 
cumulative  inccwne  of  the  direct  and  sup- 
plemental labor  force  involved  in  more 
than  6,000  companies  and  plsuits  may 
well  exceed  $33  billion  by  1990.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  reverse  the  sharp  down- 
trend in  commercial  transport  aircraft 
development  and  manufacturing  employ- 
ment begun  in  mid- 1968. 

Without  increased  employment  stabil- 
ity, the  Nation's  economic  decline  will 
not  be  halted.  The  health  of  the  aero- 
space industry  is  closely  tied  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  aircraft. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADK 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  United  States  fails 
to  build  an  SST,  an  adverse  effect  will  be 
felt  in  our  balance  of  trade.  If.  for  In- 
stance, we  suffer  a  trade  imbalance  from 
200  Concordes  imported — worth  $7  bil- 
lion— and  lose  sales  abroad  by  not  build- 
ing an  American  SST— a  $10.1  billion 
loss — we  are  on  the  short  end  of  this 
trade  balance  to  the  time  of  $17.1  bil- 
lion. If  a  more  airline-economical  Con- 
corde n  appears,  this  unfavorable  trade 
impact  would  grow  to  $22.1  billion.  If  a 
productive  family  of  civil  aircraft  sur- 
roimdlng  the  SST  continues  to  be  de- 
veloped abroad,  this  Impact  will  easily 
grow  to  $27.1  billion. 

tj.8.   AIRLINXS    POSITION 

The  airline  industry  has  given  full 
support  to  the  SST  program.  It  is  tlie 
industry's  feeling  that  carriers  which  do 
not  acquire  new  technologically  advanced 
aircraft  at  a  time  in  which  its  com- 
petitors have  done  so,  will  s'lfler  a  loss 
of  paffiiengers  and  a  serious  decline  in 
their  share  of  the  market.  The  airlines 
strongly  prefer  to  operate  American- 
built  supersonic  planes  for  several 
reasons;  first,  no  other  coimtry  can 
produce  such  reliable  and  economical 
aircraft  as  the  United  States;  second, 
American  manufacturers  can  support 
the  airline  industry  through  spare  parts 
and  engineering  service  better  than  can 
European  or  other  manufacturers;  and 
third,  investments  by  the  industry  would 
be  pumped  into  the  American  economy, 
stimulating  emplojmient  and  economic 
growth. 

The  airline  industry  is  convinced 
that  whether  or  not  an  American  SST  is 
built,  there  win  be  supersonic  trans- 
ports operating  on  the  world's  air  routes 
and  that  the  Concorde  and  the  TU-144 
will  be  produced  and  sold  to  the  airlines 
of  the  world.  If  U.S.  carriers  fail  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  buying  aircraft  with 
performance,  safety,  efficiency  and  serv- 
ice comparable  to  that  equipment  used  by 
its  competitors,  those  airlines  would  be 
relegated  to  offering  second-class  service. 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  interna- 
tional competition  on  the  air  routes  of 
the  world  is  .severe.  The  foreign  carriers 
which  the  American  industry  competes 
with  are  financially  backed,  and  In  most 
cases  owned,  by  their  governments. 

STATUS  OF  TirP:  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  is  now  two- 
thirds  complete.  We  are  nearing  our  goal 
of  providing  two  flying  prototjrpes  which 
will  verify  the  technical,  economic,  and 


environmental  viability  of  the  aircraft. 
We  are  now  10  years  along  the  road  to 
completion.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
invested  more  than  $860  million  out  of 
a  total  investment  to  date  of  over  $1  bil- 
lion. Private  industry  has  presently  in- 
vested more  than  $223  million  out  of  its 
commitment  of  $403  million.  As  Secre- 
tary Volpe  has  stated: 

We  have  gone  too  far,  Invested  too  much, 
and  are  too  near  our  goal  to  let  this  all  go 
down  the  drain  with  no  tangible  results. 

This  is  a  program  which  is  on  schedule, 
within  cost  and  facing  no  insurmount- 
able technical  problems. 

The  loss  to  the  Federal  Treasury  if  this 
program  Is  abruptly  canceled  would  be 
over  $1  billion  for  nothing  instead  of 
$1.3  billion  invested  in  two  flying  proto- 
types. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  the  crossroads 
in  the  history  of  civil  aviation.  We  can 
vote  to  keep  pace  with  the  future,  to 
support  American  teclinology  and  know- 
how,  and  to  sustain  the  faith  that  most 
of  us  have  in  the  American  ability  for 
progress.  Or  we  can  vote  the  American 
civil  aviation  industry  into  permanent 
secondary  status.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  lend  their  overwhelming  support  for 
the  continuation  of  the  SST  program. 


ONE-THIRD  CUT  IN  URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  CONSTRUC- 
ITON  PROGRAM 


(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halphrh)  and  I  visited  with 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A. 
Volpe,  to  discuss  the  study  presently  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Department  on  the 
feasibility  of  providing  Federal  assistance 
to  help  defray  the  operating  costs  of  mass 
transit  companies  in  urban  areas.  This 
study  was  mandated  by  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 
The  Secretary  told  us  that  he  expects  to 
have  preliminary  data  on  this  subject  in 
Jime  with  the  report  ready  by  October, 
as  requested  by  the  Congress. 

During  the  course  of  the  meeting  we 
asked  Secretary  Volpe  about  the  reports 
that  came  from  the  Senate  last  week  that 
the  President  is  cutting  back  Federal 
commitments  for  mass  transit  capital 
programs  In  fiscal  year  1971  by  $200  mil- 
lion from  the  $600  million  authorized  by 
Congress  to  $400  million.  Secretary 
Volpe  confirmed  that  this  is  true.  While 
stating  that  this  was  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending,  he  tried  to  suggest  that  the 
President's  action  really  did  not  make 
much  difference  to  mass  transit  interests 
because  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  would  not  have  more 
than  $400  million  worth  of  applications 
ready  for  commitment  this  year. 

The  Secretary's  confirmation  of  a  one- 
third  cut  in  the  Nation's  mass  transit 
program  this  year  distressed  me  greatly, 
while  his  suggesticm  that  no  more  than 


$400  million  worth  of  commitments  could 
be  made  any  way  puzzled  me  as  I  re- 
called that  last  year  UMTA  Administra- 
tor  Carlos  Vlllarreal  had  come  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
testified  that  his  Administration,  as  of 
April  1970,  had  applications  pending 
which  totaled  more  than  $1  billion. 
Furthermore,  Administrator  Villarreal 
told  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee that  his  office  was  in  a  position  to 
obligate  approximately  $850  mllli(Hi  for 
capital  construction  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Today  I  learned  that  UMTA  now  has 
applications  pending  which  total  $2.7  bil- 
lion— and  of  course  this  makes  it  all  the 
more  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Ad- 
ministration should  not  be  in  a  position 
to  make  commitments  in  excess  of  $400 
million.  Some  of  the  major  applications 
now  pending  include: 

First,  $1.2  billion  for  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area — this  is  the  total  of  a 
number  of  grant  applications; 
Second.  $544  million  for  Chicago; 
Third,  $373  million  for  Boston; 
Fourth,  $150  million  for  Philadelphia; 
Fifth.  $105  million  for  the  Delaware 
Port  Authority; 
Sixth,  $99  million  for  San  Francisco; 
Seventh,  $58  million  for  New  Jersey; 
and 
Eighth,  $13  million  for  Los  Angeles. 
It  ts  true  that  some  of  these  applica- 
tions have  been  submitted  in  the  last  6 
months,  but  some,  such  as  Chicago's, 
have  been  pending  since  mid- 1969.  And, 
It  is  important  to  note,  that  even  in  the 
cases  of  recently  submitted  applications, 
the  projects  have  been  planned  for  years 
and  in  most  cases  are  long  overdue  in 
realization.  Many  cities  are  ready  to  go 
ahead  with  construction,  but  are  being 
held  back  because  of  the  lack  of  Govern- 
ment funds. 

The  Nation's  mass  transportation  budg- 
et is  small  enough  without  further  cut- 
backs by  the  President.  Estimates  pre- 
pared for  UMTA  place  the  mass  trans- 
portation capital  requirements  for  this 
decade  at  between  $28  and  $34  billion. 
For  too  long  the  Federal  Government 
has  Ignored  the  needs  of  public  transpor- 
tation and  as  a  result  most  all  mass  tran- 
sit systems  have  been  undermined  by  a 
vicious  cycle  of  declining  transit  patron- 
age and  declining  profits.  During  the 
past  two  decades  this  has  resulted  in  a 
two-thirds  reduction  in  transit  patron- 
age, and  it  has  meant  that  most  transit 
systems  today  are  relying  on  equipment 
that  is  30  years  old. 

The  Federal  Government  has  poured 
tremendous  simis  into  highway  construc- 
tion—over $50  billion— but  barely  a  bil- 
lion dollars  into  mass  transit  construc- 
tion. 

We  are  far  behind  in  meeting  the 
transit  needs  of  our  cities,  large  and 
small.  It  is  urgent  that  we  get  on  with 
the  construction  and  modernization  pro- 
grams that  will  deliver  efficient  and  safe 
transportation  for  the  men  and  women 
who  need  to  get  to  work  and  back  home 
again  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 
We  should  be  redoubling  our  efforts  in 
this  field,  not  reducing  than.  I  hope  that 
the  President  will  reconsider  his  posl- 
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tlon  on  this  matter  and  permit  his  loyal 
and  good  Secretarj'  of  Transportation  to 
press  UMTA  to  move  on  and  make  com- 
mitments to  the  full  $600  million  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 


BEGINNING  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGNS 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
a  certain  national  party  chairman  has 
told  us  where  the  Honorable  Editund  S. 
MusKiE  began  his  presidential  campaign. 
I  wonder  if  that  chairman  would  care 
to  say  where  President  Nixon  began  his 
presidential  campaign  in  1960. 


"TODAY"  LASTS  10.000  HOURS 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  shaving  and  dressing  this  morning. 
I  was  giving  indirect  attention  to  NBC's 
"Today"  program  on  television.  If  a  re- 
cent survey  Is  reasonably  reliable,  as 
many  as  280  of  my  Housse  colleagues 
may  also  have  been  watching — for  the 
survey  showed  that  65  percent  of  us  see 
at  least  a  part  of  It  each  day. 

My  point  in  mentioning  the  "Today" 
show  is  that  it  marked  a  major  milestone 
this  morning,  by  logging  its  10,000th 
hour  on  the  air.  This  is  network  tele- 
vision's longest  running  weekday  pro- 
gram— and  its  most  influential  one.  ac- 
cording to  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
earlier  in  the  week. 

At  2  hours  a  day,  I  wondered  how  long 
it  would  take  to  reach  that  10,000th 
hour.  The  answer  is  19  years.  We  Con- 
gressmen and  other  decisionmaking 
personnel  In  (jovemment  constitute  only 
a  sliver  of  "Today's"  audience  of  7 
million. 

Almost  daily,  this  early  morning  pro- 
gram offers  a  timely  interview  from 
Washington.  In  tills  and  other  ways,  it 
has  come  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  in  history. 
Not  Infrequently,  statements  made  by 
guests  of  "Todsiy"  have  caused  a  chain 
of  events  that  has  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  American  hie. 

A  report  by  the  noted  conservationist, 
Roger  Caras.  spurred  the  Maine  Legis- 
lature into  outlawing  the  cruel  practice, 
followed  by  some  hunters,  of  caging  bears 
before  sliooting  them  down.  In  addition, 
"Today's"  own  "reporter  at  large,"  Paul 
Cunningham,  has  been  a  mover  and 
shaker  in  his  own  right,  with  notable 
series  on  moital  retardation,  mine  safety 
and  the  threat  once  posed  by  airport  de- 
velopers to  the  Florida  Everglades. 

The  program,  by  Its  Impartial  and 
thorough  coverage  of  developments  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  has  crys- 
tallized opinion  on  many  Important  Ls- 
aues.  "Today"  has  become  well  known 
for  its  exclusive  interviews  with  govern- 
ment leaders  and  others  prominent  in 
our  national  life.  Its  lengthy  and  grow- 


ing list  of  "firsts"  has  Included  such 
television  coups  as  the  first  live  color 
television  picture  from  inside  Bucking- 
ham Palace  which  was  transmitted  by 
satellite  during  President  Nlxcn's  visit 
with  the  British  royal  family. 

"Today"  has  examined  In  depth  meuiy 
controversial  and  complex  problems, 
among  them  birth  control,  abortions, 
pollution.  It  devoted  a  full  week's  study — 
five  2-hour  programs — to  man  and  his 
environment.  The  ideas  and  opinions 
presented  on  "Today"  have  ranged  over 
the  oitlre  political  and  social  spectra. 
Through  its  fiexible  format,  "Today"  is 
able  to  cover  a  wide  variety  of  subjects — 
national  and  foreign  news,  weather, 
science,  education,  fine  arts,  music,  liter- 
ature, theater,  fashions,  six)rts.  and 
travel.  No  other  program  on  television 
has  presented  so  mtuiy  aspects  of  our 
world  in  such  an  illuminatliig  and  enter- 
taining way. 

For  Uiese  reasons.  I  believe,  we  should 
honor  the  "Today"  show  as  sm  example 
of  the  very  finest  in  television  program- 
ing, a  program  which  clearly  deserves 
the  high  critical  and  audience  acclaim 
it  continually  receives. 


been  let  and  large  parcels  have  been  s(dd 

off  tor  private  development.  If  this  con- 
tinues these  streams  will  lose  their  nat- 
ural attractiveness  and  scenic  lieauty  for 
wliich  they  are  known.  Action  to  protect 
this  area  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  responded 
to  the  call  for  action.  Last  fail  Michigan 
enacted  its  own  wild  rivers  protection  law, 
carefully  written  to  coordinate  well  with 
the  features  of  the  national  law.  The  bill 
I  introduce  today  does  not  conflict  with 
State  plans.  The  study  it  orders  will  be 
a  cooperative  one,  involving  State,  local, 
and  citizen  interests  as  well  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  which  administers  large 
national  forests  near  these  two  rivers. 
The  bill  I  am  Introducing  has  the  sup- 
port of  Michigan's  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

We  in  this  Chamber  have  the  au- 
thority, the  methods  by  which,  and  the 
standards  according  to  which,  additionsd 
components  may  be  added  to  this  Na- 
tional Rivers  System.  I  flrmly  believe 
that  the  Manistee  and  Au  Sable  Rivers 
should  be  included  and  as  a  result  pre- 
served for  the  enjoyment  of  generations. 


NATIONAL  WILD  AND  SCENIC 
RIVERS  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  help 
preserve  sections  of  the  Au  Sable  and 
Manistee  Rivers  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  This  legislation  designates 
these  rivers  as  potential  additions  to  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 
Under  this  act  certain  of  the  Nation's 
rivers  are  selected  for  preservation  in 
their  free-flowing  condition  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  water  quality  of  such  rivers  and 
to  fulfill  vital  national  conservation 
purposes. 

These  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
possess  outstanding  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional values  which  must  be  protected 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present 
and  future  generations. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  or  live  in  northern 
Michigan  know  not  only  of  the  beauty 
of  these  streams  but  also  the  value  thesfe 
wild  rivers  give  the  area.  I  believe  the 
deep  feeling  we  have  for  these  rivers  can 
best  be  explained  or  described  by  Henry 
Stephen,  a  pioneer  whose  memories  were 
recalled  in  "The  Old  Au  Sable"  by  Hazen 
Miller: 

I  have  no  great  desire  to  catch  a  lot  of 
trout  now,  being  satisfied  If  I  get  a  few  to 
eat  and  being  out  fishing,  enjoying  wildlife 
and  the  peacefulness  of  It  aU.  When  the  time 
comes  for  me  ...  I  would  like  to  have 
a  resting  place  on  the  bank  of  the  beairtl- 
ful  beloved  Au  Sable. 

It  would  be  a  disaster  to  see  these 
streams  destroyed  by  commercial  pol- 
lutants. This,  however,  may  be  the  case. 
The  forested  land  along  the  rivers  will 
be  cleared  and  in  its  place  will  appear 
concrete  structures.  Leases  have  already 


REINSTATEMENT  OF  7-PERCENT  IN- 
VESTMENT TAX  CREDIT 

(Mr.  CTHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  encouraged  to  note  in  this  morning's 
newsstories  that  Chairman  Arthur 
Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
ui-ged  the  reinstatement  of  the  7-percent 
investment  tax  credit  which  was  repealed 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  I  share 
his  view  tiiat  more  must  be  done  to 
spur  economic  activity  throughout  the 
country. 

Along  these  lines.  I  further  feel  that 
we  should  also  be  making  additional 
affirmative  efforts  to  help  the  small  busi- 
ness community  of  our  country.  Tot  the 
small  businessman,  dollEus  to  finance 
expansion  must  either  come  from  after- 
tax profits,  which  have  been  squeezed,  or 
from  borrowing,  which  has  been  either 
too  expensive  or  not  available  at  all.  In 
an  effort  to  help  meet  this  problem.  I 
want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
earlier  this  year  I. introduced  legislation 
calling  for  a  so-called  plowtwwk  allow- 
ance which  would  permit  a  business  to 
deduct  20  percent  of  its  taxable  earnings, 
up  to  $40,000,  when  such  fimds  are  re- 
invested in  the  business.  I  am  gratified 
that  to  date,  some  34  Members  have 
Joined  in  sponsoring  this  bill.  KH.  3489. 

Small  businesses  are  the  ba<d±>one  of 
our  economy.  There  is  not  a  city  or  town 
across  tlie  country  that  Is  not  vitally 
affected  by  their  prosperity  or  decline.  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  need  this  invest- 
ment capability  in  order  to  help  do  their 
part  to  bring  at>out  the  administration's 
goal  of  full  employment,  and  I  again 
urge  that  all  of  the  legislative  sugges- 
tions Introduced  to  help  stimulate  our 
economy  have  the  careful  scrutiny  of  this 
Congress. 
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INCREASED  SUPPORT  PRICE  ON 
MILK 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  itennission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  reaffirm  the  sentiments 

I  expressed  to  Secretary  Hardin  as  early 
as  February  1,  when  I  urged  him  to  in- 
crease the  support  price  on  milk  to  90 
percent  of  parity — the  highest  permitted 
by  law. 

I  emphasize  it  is  reasonable  and  fully 
warranted  to  raise  parity  to  90  percent. 
The  consumer  price  index  stood  at  135 
for  the  first  9  months  of  1970,  using  1957- 
59  as  base  years.  Yet,  the  price  Index  of 
fluid  milk  sold  In  the  grocery  store  was 
126.6.  Not  only  did  the  price  of  milk  rise 
far  less  than  did  the  average  increase  of 
all  goods  and  services,  but  it  was  also 
substantially  below  that  of  foods  In  gen- 
eral. 

Ehren  though  milk  prices  have  re- 
mained low  in  comjwirison  to  other  goods, 
the  dairyman's  expenses  have  not.  Farm 
wage  rates  in  1970  were  nearly  7  percent 
above  1969;  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment costs  were  6  percent  higher  last 
year  than  the  one  preceding;  State  and 
local  taxes  on  farm  real  estate  were  up 

II  percent  in  1969  over  1968;  in  1970. 
interest  cost  on  real  estate  debt  rose 
7  percent,  while  Interest  cost  on  non- 
real  estate  debt  rose  18  percent;  and  the 
milk  feed  price  ratio  in  January  1971 
reached  its  lowest  level  since  January 
1968. 

The  situation  would  be  different  if  the 
dalnrman  were  in  a  better  position  than 
his  urban  counterpart.  According  to  the 
latest  available  statistics,  however,  the 
average  farmer  has  only  77  percent  of 
the  disposable  income  of  nonfarmers.  In 
addition,  this  fact  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  farmer's  longer  working 
hours  and  greater  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dairymen  have  lower  in- 
comes, lower  prices  for  their  products, 
and  equally  as  great,  if  not  a  greater  rise 
in  expenses  than  the  average  American. 
While  dairy  farmers  remember  and  ap- 
preciate Secretary  Hardin's  action  last 
year  when  he  increased  parity  to  85  per- 
cent, they  are  Justified  in  hoping  he  will 
increase  parity  to  90  percent  In  1971. 


MR.  ARENDS'  SPEECH  ON  NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

(Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Arkrds)  was  awarded  the  most 
coveted  honor  bestowed  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Congressional 
Award. 

Mr.  AinwDs  is  highly  deserving. 

The  VFW  should  be  highly  com- 
mended for  their  choice. 

Every  American  can  be  proud  of  the 
record  of  Mr.  Arends.  Every  American 
and  every  citizen  of  the  free  world  should 
be  irrateful  for  his  selfless,  sustained 
service  to  our  Nation,  to  the  concept  of 
freedom  and  to  the  Congress. 


Commander  in  Chief  H.  R.  Rainwater, 
of  my  home  State  of  California,  one  of 
the  greatest  commanders  In  chief  in  the 
long  and  distinguished  history  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  made  the  fol- 
lowing introduction  of  Mr.  Arends  In  the 
presentation  of  the  Congressional 
Award : 

Tonight  we  are  gathered  in  otir  nation's 
capital  to  pay  homage  to  one  ot  America's 
most  respected  leaders.  We  honor  a  man 
who  has  unaelflshly  dedicated  his  life  to  our 
country  from  the  moment  he  was  first  elected 
to  Oongreas  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
Oreat  Depression  nearly  two  score  years  ago. 

We  honor  a  man  whose  personal  integrity 
has  always  been  above  reproach — a  man  who 
has  been  ever  willing  to  listen  to  the  plea 
for  help  and  to  lend  a  helping  hand — a  man 
who  sincerely  believes  that  being  a  member 
of  Congress  is  being  able  to  do  things  for 
his  fellow  man. 

We  honor  a  man  who  has  been  a  confidant 
of  America's  great  Presidents  from  P^nklln 
D.  Roosevelt  to  Richard  Nixon.  A  man  whose 
counsel  has  always  been  relied  on  for  Its 
depth  of  wisdom  based  on  fact  and  logic — 
a  man  who  Is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  well-lUced  members  of 
Congress. 

The  gentleman  we  honor  tonight,  Les 
Arends,  from  the  great  state  of  Illinois — "the 
land  of  Abe  Lincoln" — Is  a  great  American 
m  the  finest  sense  of  that  phrase.  He  be- 
lieves In  service  to  the  nation.  In  our  coun- 
try's veterans — each  and  every  one — and  In 
a  strong  America.  These  are  Just  some  of  the 
multitude  of  reasons  that  Congressman 
Arends  is  considered  one  of  the  most  able  and 
persuasive  leaders  of  our  time. 

As  Republican  Party  Whip,  Les  Arends  Is 
charged  with  making  sure  his  party  has  all 
Its  votes  on  the  floor  when  necessary.  He 
was  first  picked  by  his  colleagues  for  the 
honor  of  "Whip"  In  1943,  and  has  served 
In  that  {xjsltlon  longer  than  anyone  In  his- 
tory, on  either  the  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle. 

In  this  cioiclal  position  he  plays  a  key  role 
m  the  determination  of  pau^  policy  and 
strategy  on  various  measures  coming  before 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Friendship  for  the  man  we  honor  is  not 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  political  aisle, 
however,  for  he  has  Just  as  many  warm 
boosters  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Today,  only  three  men  In  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives  outrank  him  in  years  of 
service.  Congressman  Arends  is  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  important  House 
Ethics  Committee  and  the  member  with  the 
most  service  on  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  As  a  Navy  veteran,  he  Is  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  men  and  women  In  our 
armed  forces.  And  he  realizes  fuU  well  that 
our  nation  must  remain  strong  If  we  are  to 
remain  a  free  people. 

It  has  been  said  of  Les  Arends  that  he  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  the  statue  of  Freedom  atop 
the  Capitol  dome.  Tonight,  with  friendship, 
humility  and  heartfelt  appreciation  from  all 
of  us.  It  Is  my  privilege  to  present  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Congressional  Award 
to  Congressman  Leslie  Arends  for  his  out- 
standing service  to  our  Nation. 

Every  American  should  read  the  ac- 
ceptance speech  of  Mr.  Arends.  He  has 
served  longer  than  any  other  person  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  He  Is 
more  knowledgeable  than  any  Member, 
perhaps  any  person,  in  matters  of  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation. 

The  full  text  of  the  speech  of  the  Hon- 
orable Leslib  C.  Abends  of  Illinois 
follows : 

It  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  this  evening. 


First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  offer  my  per- 
sonal congratulations,  not  only  to  the  win- 
ners, but  to  all  the  fine  young  men  and 
women  who  participated  In  the  V.P.W.  Na- 
tional Essay  Contest.  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
my  boast  when  I  take  the  liberty  to  point 
out  that  the  essay  winner  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Miss  Bailey,  is  a  young  lady  from  my 
Congressional  District. 

I  am  proud,  very  proud,  to  have  been  se- 
lected by  your  great  and  splendid  organiza- 
tion to  be  the  recipient  of  this  coveted  Con- 
gressional Award. 

When  I  consider  the  contribution  which 
you  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  made  to 
the  preservation  and  promulgation  of  our 
American  Ideals,  and  when  I  reflect  on  the 
outstanding  contribution  made  by  those  who 
have  previously  received  this  recognition,  I 
feel  very  humble,  very  humble  indeed.  I 
would  that  I  could  be  as  worthy. 

In  my  many  years  of  service  in  the  Con- 
gress no  honor  has  come  to  me  that  is  more 
meaningful  than  the  honor  you  bestow  this 
evening. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and,  of  course,  have  served  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  since  It  was  first 
established  in  1948,  with  the  unification  of 
the  Military  Affairs  and  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  have  the  distinction,  if  indeed  it  is 
a  distinction,  considering  that  I  am  not  the 
Chairman,  to  have  served  longer  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  than  any  mem- 
ber of  it. 

When  I  learned  that  I  was  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  this  award,  I  called  our  Committee 
Chairman,  the  Honorable  F.  Edward  Hubert, 
of  Louisiana,  to  tell  him  the  good  news.  Per- 
haps, I  was  subtly  reminding  him  of  my 
seniority.  Perhaps  I  wanted  to  Impress  him 
with  the  fact  that  although  In  the  minority 
we  Republicans  do,  upon  occasion,  receive 
some  recognition. 

He  congratulated  me  and  said,  "Now,  Les, 
in  accepting  an  award  as  important  as  this 
from  an  organization  as  Important  as  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  you  cannot  make 
the  standard  politician's  bullfight  speech." 
For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with 
it,  that  Is  a  speech  which,  like  a  bullfight, 
lasts  approximately  one-half  hour  and  con- 
tains only  a  moment  of  truth. 

I  told  him  my  remarks  this  evening  would 
be  substantially  less  than  a  half  hour,  that 
what  I  had  to  say  would  be  the  truth,  and 
that  I  did  not  Intend  to  make  even  a  non- 
partisan Republican  speech. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  have  always  been  proud  of  the 
non-partisan  manner  In  which  our  Commit- 
tee has  dealt  with  all  matters  pertaining  to 
our  national  defense.  When  our  Committee 
held  its  first  organization  meeting  In  this 
new  Congress,  Congressman  H6bert — who 
succeeded  the  late  Mendel  Rivers  as  Chair- 
man— emphasized  in  his  opening  statement 
that  this  was  one  poUcy  he  wanted  to  see 
continued.  I  am  sure  It  will  be. 

As  a  member  of  my  political  party's  lead- 
ership In  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  I 
have  always  been  proud  of  the  non-partisan- 
ship with  which  the  House,  as  a  whole,  has 
approached  national  security  problems. 

We  used  to  have  a  fine  old  tradition  in  this 
country  known  as  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
You  may  recall  that  as  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the 
80th  Congress,  the  late  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denburg  of  Michigan,  furnished  the  leader- 
ship for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  during 
the  Truman  Administration.  And  this  was 
during  the  period  of  the  none  too  popular 
Korean  "police  action"  as  it  was  'Qien 
characterized. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  we  who  serve  In  the 
Congress,  particularly  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  have  a  responsibility  In  connection 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  war.  But  under  our  Con- 
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stitutlon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  primary  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations,  and  he  Is  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  aU  our  armed  forces.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  give  him  our  maximum 
possible  support,  and  particularly  during  a 
period  of  International  stresses  and  strains 
and  conflict. 

That  does  not  mean  we  should  "rubber 
stamp"  whatever  our  President  or  any  Presi- 
dent proposes  or  undertakes.  Bipartisanship 
does  not  mean  that  ovu:  voices  of  disagree- 
ment be  silent.  But  let  them  be  voices  of  re- 
straint, not  voices  of  opposition  for  opposi- 
tion's sake. 

At  no  time  should  partisan  considerations 
enter  Into  our  decisions  with  respect  to  for- 
eign policy  or  with  respect  to  our  national 
defense  posture.  One  Implements  and  supple- 
ments the  other.  Both  pertain  to  ova  national 
security  and  to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Vinille  our  Constitution  vests  In  the  Presi- 
dent primary  responsibility  for  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policy  and  designates  him 
Commander-in-Chief  of  our  armed  forces,  the 
Constitution  vests  in  the  Congress  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  determining  the  size 
and  the  nature  of  our  armed  forces.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  our  national  security — 
our  safety  as  a  free  people — requires  that 
there  be  maximum  cooperation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  whoever  Is  our 
President  and  whatever  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  Congress. 

In  his  recent  "State  of  the  World  Report" 
President  Nixon  said:  "It  Is  essential  that 
the  United  States  maintain  a  military  force 
sufficient  to  protect  our  Interests  and  meet 
our  commitments.  W»e  we  to  do  less,  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  creating  a  stable 
world  structure." 

The  measure  of  sufficiency  is  not  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  we  annually  spend  on  our  de- 
fense establishment.  The  size  and  nature 
of  oiu*  national  defense  Is  necessarily  dic- 
tated by  the  nature  of  the  world  In  which 
we  live,  by  the  threat  and  the  potential 
threat  we  face.  Oxir  objective  Is  to  deter  war, 
not  to  make  war.  We  do  not  seek  to  Impose 
our  win  on  any  people  anywhere. 

Had  the  conquest  of  territory  and  the 
subjugation  of  people  been  o\a  objective  we 
could  readily  have  achieved  It  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  when  we  had  In  being  the 
mightiest  mlUtary  and  naval  force  In  all  the 
world  and  we  were  the  sole  pooseesors  of  the 
atom  bomb. 

Instead,  we  Initiated  the  Marshall  Plan 
to  assist  countries  left  prostrate  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  This  in  Itself  belies  the  oft- 
repeated  propaganda  charge  of  United  States 
Imperialism. 

The  size  and  natur«  of  our  national  de- 
fense is  also  dictated  by  our  treaty  commit- 
ments and  by  what  our  allies  contribute  to 
our  mutual  security.  In  my  Judgment  we 
have  been  over-committed.  Our  Interests 
should  shape  our  commitments,  not  the 
other  way  around.  We  cannot  police  the 
world,  and  we  do  not  seek  to  maintain  a 
huge  defense  establishment  for  any  such 
purpose. 

Thtn  Is  no  question  but  that  our  national 
defense  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  Is 
a  very  substantial  simi — $71.8  billion — $76 
billion  if  we  Include  military  assistance. 
Without  question  military  spending  places  a 
heavy  tax  biu^en  on  all  of  our  citizens.  But 
I  am  confident  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  taxpayers  are  willing  to  bear  this 
burden  as  long  as  It  Is  necessary  for  our 
oountry's  security  and  provided  we  g«t  a 
dollar's  worth  of  defense  for  each  dollar 
expended. 

In  the  Congress,  and  particularly  In  the 
Senate,  which  Incidentally  is  750  feet  and 
often  one  million  light-years  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  voices  are  raised  almost 
dally  calling  for  more  and  more  reductions 


m  our  defense  budget.  Over  and  over  agam 
we  hear  the  quotation  from  President  Elsen- 
hower's FareweU  Address  when  he  said  we 
must  guard  against  any  unvrarranted  Influ- 
ence by  a  military-Industrial  complex. 

They  seek  to  leave  the  Inyjresslon  that  a 
great  amount  of  this  defense  spending  Is  due 
to  the  Insidious  Influence  of  the  mllltary- 
Indiistrtal  complex,  whatever  that  Is.  They 
Ignore  that  in  the  same  address  Elsenhower 
warned  against  other  pressure  groups.  They 
conveniently  Ignore  that  in  the  same  Fare- 
well speech  the  late  President  Elsenhower 
said:  "A  vital  element  In  keeping  the  peace 
U  our  Military  Establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  teny)ted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction". 

Those  who  trumpet  so  loudly  about  the 
size  of  our  defense  budget,  using  the  myth 
of  a  military-Industrial  complex  as  a  scape- 
goat. Invariably  call  for  a  reordering  of  our 
priorities  that  there  may  be  an  Increase  In 
spending  on  social  programs.  There  Is  no 
denying  that  there  Is  an  Increased  need  for 
some  of  our  social  problems — In  the  area  of 
education,  housing,  health,  environment  and 
all  such.  I  have  and  shall  contln\*e  to  svp- 
port  the  President's  programs  to  meet  these 
human  needs.  But  it  does  not  f  oUow  that  the 
way  to  meet  these  needs  is  to  proceed  to 
disarm  unilaterally. 

Insofar  as  the  argument  with  respect  to 
budget  priorities  Is  concerned,  what  program 
Is  entitled  to  a  higher  priority  than  our  na- 
tional secvirlty?  In  my  Judgment  this  hue 
and  cry  about  reordering  priorities  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  smoke  screen  to  Justify  in- 
creased spending  on  programs  that  are 
thought  to  be  politically  popular. 

There  has  already  been  a  reordering  of 
priorities.  For  fiscal  years  1969.  1970  and  1971 
there  has  been  an  average  annual  decrease 
of  around  $2  billion  In  military  spending. 
And  during  this  same  period  spending  on 
nonmlUtary  programs — ^Federal,  state  and 
local — there  has  been  an  average  annual  In- 
crease of  $23  billion. 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  spent  in  this  fiscal 
year  more  to  meet  human  needs  than  spent 
on  our  national  defense.  In  our  1972  budget 
defense  spending  will  amovmt  to  84  percent 
of  the  total  spending,  and  the  outlays  for 
human  resources  programs  will  amoimt  to  42 
percent  of  total  spending  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

In  the  1972  budget  It  Is  proposed  that  we 
spend  $76  billion  for  our  military  and  mili- 
tary assistance  programs.  That  Is  a  tremen- 
dous sum.  Understandably,  the  average  citi- 
zen registers  "shock"  when  he  hears  the 
figure — $76  biUlon.  That  is  why  our  social 
planners  persist  In  emphasizing  the  doUar 
amount. 

But  what  the  average  citizen  does  not 
know  is  that  it  Is  less  than  outlayed  for 
social  programs,  that  it  Is  less  on  a  percent- 
age basis  than  In  any  year  since  1960,  and 
that  is  less  than  we  actiially  should  spend  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  have  a  national  detense 
second  to  none. 

Bear  In  mind  that  not  only  has  there  been 
a  decrease  In  the  nuntf>er  of  dollars  spent  for 
defense,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  what 
these  dollars  will  buy.  Like  everything  else, 
a  ship,  an  airplane,  a  tank  and  every  one  of 
our  costly  weapons  systems  costs  more  todmy 
than  they  did  two  or  three  years  ago. 

And,  as  Is  always  true  In  an  inflationary 
period,  personnel  costs  have  greatly  Increased. 
The  average  citizen  does  not  realize  that  over 
one-half  of  our  total  defense  budget  repre- 
sents personnel  costs. 

And  these  costs  will  t>eoome  substantiaUy 
higher  If  we  proceed,  as  proposed,  to  phase 
out  the  draft  and  establish  an  all-volunteer 
force.  Right  now  this  is  being  considered  by 
our  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  am  not  an  alarmist.  And  I  do  not  think 


there  Is  any  reason  to  be  alarmed  as  to  our 
present  security.  But  I  must  frankly  say  that 
I  eim  concerned,  deeply  concerned,  as  we  look 
to  the  futiu«. 

While  Soviet  Russia  continues  to  Increase 
its  defense  spending,  we  have  been  In  the 
process  of  substanUally  reducing  ours.  While 
Russia  continues  to  buUd  up  her  Navy,  we 
have  been  allowing  ours  to  stagnate.  That 
Soviet  Russia  has  had  a  number  of  naval 
ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  in  the  Caribbecm  is  not  without 
significance.  Their  navy  Is  impressive,  not 
only  in  numbers  but  in  quality. 

Most  ominous,  as  we  look  to  the  fut\ire,  is 
the  Soviet  drive  for  technological  superiority. 
It  is  esttmated  that  they  are  spending  40  to 
50  percent  more  on  military  research  and 
development  than  we  are — a  difference  of 
around  $3  billion  a  year. 

In  nuclear  power  the  Soviets  are  not  only 
developing  large  warheads,  much  larger  than 
any  In  our  arsenal,  but  have  been  increasing 
the  number  and  accuracy  of  their  Intercon- 
tinental missile  delivery  system  at  an  awe- 
some rate.  They  have  built  up  their  strategic 
forces  to  the  point  where  they  have  achieved 
nuclear  parity  and  have  continued  costly 
missile  development  In  a  determination  to 
achieve  superiority. 

We  simply  cannot  let  Soviet  Russia  control 
the  seas.  We  simply  cannot  let  the  Russians 
move  Into  a  position  of  strategic  superiortiy. 
0\ir  strategic  offense  forces  are  not  only  the 
principal  deterrent  to  global  war,  they  are 
the  principal  deterrent  to  the  kind  of  nu- 
clear blackmail  that  a  superior  Soviet  Russia 
could  carry  out — nuclear  blackmail  which 
would  endanger  freedom  In  our  ovm  coxmtry 
tmd  destroy  It  In  other  ptots  of  the  world. 
The  security  situation  that  confronts  us 
today  is  decidedly  different  from  what  laced 
us  before  World  War  I  and  World  War  U.  We 
win  no  longer  have  the  time,  as  we  did  then, 
to  delay  an  adversary  long  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  weapons  and  to  train  the  men.  All 
our  defense  planning  must  look  not  only  to 
the  realities  of  the  present  but  to  the  grave 
potentials  of  the  future. 

You  who  have  defended  our  country  in 
foreign  wars,  as  Individuals  and  as  an  or- 
ganization, have  always  recognized  that  the 
realities  of  national  defense  require  some 
thing  more  than  the  summer  soldier  and 
the  simshlne  patriot.  It  requires  men  of  all 
seasons.  And  we  now  seem  to  be  in  the  winter 
of  discontent  Insofar  as  our  national  defense 
is  concerned. 

Our  objective  Is  not  to  make  war  but  to 
deter  It.  Our  objective  Is  to  keep  the  peace. 
To  achieve  this  objective  we  must  at  all 
times  have  a  national  defense  second  to 
none — a  defense  that  Is  well-balanced — one 
that  Is  sufficiently  strong  and  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  any  threat  to  our  security, 
whenever  and  wherever  It  may  arise. 

I  urge  you  who  have  fought  In  past  wars, 
to  fight  lor  a  level  of  pr^aredneas  that  will 
prevent  wars.  I  urge  you  to  heed  the  ad- 
monition of  yotir  comrades  who  lie  In 
Flanders  fields  around  the  globe:  "To  you 
from  falling  hands  we  throw  the  torch;  Be 
It  yotiTB  to  hold  It  high." 

The  safety  of  our  ootmtry,  and  ava  cher- 
ished right  to  be  free,  is  at  stake.  What  we 
do  today  win  determine  our  tomorrow. 


HELP  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revlae  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  would 
free  older  workers  from  the  burden  of 
paying  social  security  jjajrroll  taxes.  This 
bill  would  provide  a  full  exanption — 
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through  a  credit  or  refund — from  the 
social  security  employees'  tax  for  Indi- 
viduals 65  years  of  age  and  over.  An 
equivalent  exemption  would  be  provided 
for  senior  citizens  who  are  self-employed. 

I  firmly  believe  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  to  be  greatly  needed  In  order 
to  correct  a  grave  inequity  in  our  Na- 
tion's social  security  program  toward 
those  individuals  who  continue  to  work — 
either  full  or  part  time — after  they  reach 
retirement  age.  For  too  long  now,  our 
social  security  laws  have  hit  these  senior 
citizens  from  two  directions.  The  retire- 
ment test  reduces  their  social  security 
benefits  according  to  their  earnings  at 
the  very  time  they  are  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  social  security  system  from 
these  same  earnings.  This  is  a  particu- 
larly tragic  situation  for  those  many  per- 
sons continuing  to  work  past  age  65  and 
paying  into  the  social  security  system 
who  are  prevented  from  drawing  any 
social  security  benefits  because  of  the 
retlronent  test. 

Under  the  bill  which  I  am  Introducing 
today,  individuals  who  cdhttnue  to  work 
past  age  65  would  still  have  the  social 
security  tax  withheld  from  their  wages 
by  their  employer,  but  they  woxild  be  en- 
titled to  obtain  a  credit  for  this  amoimt 
from  their  income  taxes.  Those  who  do 
not  owe  any  income  tax  would  be  entitled 
to  claim  a  refund.  The  employer's  share 
of  the  social  sectirity  tax  would  continue 
to  be  pkid  on  their  behalf,  however,  and 
their, post-65  wages  in  covered  employ- 
ment'would  continue  to  be  credited  for 
benefit  computation  purposes.  This  latter 
provision  would  be  of  particular  benefit 
to  those  individuals  whose  benefits  may 
be  Increased  by  including  earnings  in 
years  after  they  attain  age  65. 

In  addltiop  to  .the  obvious  return  which 
we  owe  to  those  who  have  contributed  for 
so  long  to  the  social  security  system.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  inflation  which 
bears  particularly  hard  on  our  Nation's 
elderly  citizens  Irving  on  limited  and 
often  fixed  Incomes  and  which  has  re- 
sulted in  such  great  degree  from  Irre- 
sponsible government  spending  Imposes 
an  equal  moral  obligation  on  us  to  re- 
move these  Inequities. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Honorable  John  Byrwis,  and  others  have 
already  Introduced  Identical  measures.  It 
is  certainly  my  profound  hope  that  this 
committee,  currently  m  executive  session 
on  social  security  amendments,  will  take 
some  action  toward  correcting  this  In- 
equity. 

HIRSHHORN  ART  SURVEY:    STRIK- 
ING AND  SURPRISING 

(Mr.  BSE8  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  re^fee  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  long 
interested  In  the  collection  of  contempo- 
rary art  gathered  by  Joseph  H.  Hlrsh- 
hom,  I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  Cwn- 
mittee  on  House  Administration  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Smithsonian  had 
this  to  say: 


The  Subcommittee  recognizee  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  Hlrshhorn  and  the  enormous 
value  of  his  gift,  and  acknowledges  that  hla 
gift  would  greatly  enhance  the  Nation's  col- 
lection of  art. 

The  only  specific  recommendation  the 
subcommittee  made  was  that  the  sculp- 
ture garden  contained  in  the  original 
plan  not  be  built  on  the  Mall.  I  note  that 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson), 
has  introduced  legislation  to  give  this 
recommendation  the  force  of  law  so  that 
this  matter  will  receive  further  study 
and  discussion.  But  there  was  no  doubt 
in  the  subsommittee's  mind  on  the  cen- 
tral issue  of  the  immense  value  to  the 
Nation  of  this  collection. 

I  am  intimately  familiar  with  this  col- 
lection. When  I  was  a  member  of  the 
California  State  Legislature  I  vrorked 
very  hard  to  obtain  it  for  Los  Angeles. 
In  this  instance,  Los  Angeles'  loss  is 
Washington's  gain,  and  I  am  happy  that 
by  the  end  of  1972  this  great  collection 
will  be  Installed  in  a  free  museum  <H5en 
to  the  millions  of  Americans  who  visit 
Washington  each  year.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  an  excellent 
article  describing  the  collection  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  on  February  23,  and  I  Include  this 
article  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  The  writer,  Ben  Porgey,  says 
of  the  collection : 

liooldng  at  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  col- 
lection of  paintings  and  sculpture  Is  the 
aesthetic  equivalent  of  getting  bowled  over 
by  a  bulldozer. 

And 

There  Is  so  much,  and  so  much  that  is 
absolutely  first  rate,  that  you  come  away 
almost  mesmerized  by  a  brief  encounter  with 
the  art.  , 

The  Nation  has  every  cause  to  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Hlrshhorn  for  his  fine  act 
of  generosity  in  giving  these  works  of 
art  to  the  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

A    EIRSHHOBN    AST    SUXVXT:     STRI^DfO    AMD 
StJWBlSINO 

(By  Benjamin  Porgey) 

New  YoKK. — Looking  at  the  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhorn  collection  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture Is  the  aesthetic  equivalent  of  getting 
bowled  over  by  a  bulldozer. 

You  forget  all  the  things  you've  heard 
about  gaps  In  the  collection,  about  the  col- 
lector's buckflhot-buylng  habits,  about  store- 
rooms Jammed  with  second-rate  works  by 
first-rate  artists,  and  worse. 

There  u  so  much,  and  so  much  that  Is 
abwlutely  first  rate,  that  you  come  aw«y 
almost  mesmerized  by  a  brief  encounter  with 
the  art. 

To  understate  a  bU,  the  conditions  for 
looking  at  the  painting  and  mtich  of  the 
sculpture  are  not  Ideal.  More  than  three 
qxiarters  Of  the  some  8.000  objects  In  the  col- 
lection are  stored  In  dark,  little  bins  located 
on  two  floors  of  a  warehouse  on  West  2l8t  St. 

In  spite  of  the  willing  labors  of  two  Hlrsh- 
horn anlfitants,  who  pull  out  palntalngs  you 
select  more  or  leas  at  random  from  the 
crowded  bins.  It  Is  a  terrible  way  to  look  at 
pictures.  The  lighting  Is  poor,  the  space 
abomlniAIe  and  time  fairly  short. 

Nevertheless,  you  can  gwt  a  reasonable  Idea 
of  what  Is  In  store  for  Washington  audiences 
when  the  Hlrshhorn  Museum  finally  opens  Its 
doors  sometime  In  the  late  fall  of  1972.  If 
It  opens. 


The  whole  project  has  been  under  an  in- 
creaslngly  vociferous  attack  In  recent 
months.  Hlrshhorn,  the  72-year-old  rags-to- 
rlches  Immigrant  who  grew  up  in  Brooklyn, 
who  made  his  money  mainly  on  stock  specu- 
lation and  who  spent  It  mainly  on  art,  has 
been  personally  vilified  as  unworthy  of  being 
"memorallzed"  on  the  Mall. 

And  several  congressmen.  Irritated  with 
the  way  the  Johnson  administration  (which 
Initiated  the  agreement  with  Hlrshhorn) 
hurried  the  deal  through  an  apparently  vm- 
wary  legislature  four  years  ago,  and  belatedly 
bothered  by  the  pltujement  of  the  sunken 
sculpture  garden  across  the  grassy  center 
strip  of  the  Mall,  are  backing  a  bill  to  forbid 
construction  of  the  sculpture  garden. 

The  bin  was  Introduced  last  month  by  Rep. 
Frank  Thompson,  D-N.J.,  who  Is  chairman 
of  a  House  subcommittee  that  last  summer 
investigated  operations  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

So  it  seemed  a  propltlovis  time  to  visit  the 
warehouse  on  21st  Street  and  rtde  the  Penn 
Central  to  Hlrshhom's  home  In  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  where  many  of  the  proudest  pieces 
In  the  sculpture  collection  are  laid  out  on 
the  planed  top  and  gentle  slopes  of  a  grass- 
and  tree-covered  hill. 

CHECK     OUT     REPORTS 

My  principal  Interests  In  making  the  In- 
spection were  two.  Plrst.  I  wanted  to  see  what 
Washington  would  lose.  If  Indeed  It  were  to 
come  to  that.  And  second,  I  wanted  to  check 
out  reports  that  the  painting  collection  Is  ec- 
centric and  full  of  art  historical  holes,  there- 
fore unworthy  of  its  monumental  home-to- 
be  on  the  MaU. 

The  conclusion  I  reached  on  the  second 
question  after  careful  perusal  of  the  long 
lists  of  paintings  In  the  collection  and  after 
an  Intensive  afternoon  of  viewing  at  the 
warebooise.  Is  that  those  reports  are  eccentric 
and  mUlnformed. 

That  conclusion  Is  subject  to  the  following 
reservation:  It  will  take  years  before  scholars 
and  art  lovers  In  general  truly  can  take  the 
measure  of  the  Hlrshhorn  painting  collection. 
No  person,  excepting  the  coUector  himself  and 
his  curator,  Abram  Lemer.  has  seen  all  the 
pain  tinges  in  the  collection,  and  the  Immense 
job  of  photographing  and  cataloguing  the 
woikB  has  only  just  begun. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  roughly  75  percent  of  the 
roughly  SCO  paintings  that  I  saw  set  off  some 
kind  of  Important  personal  reaction.  They 
were  either  great  paintings  by  recognized 
painters  that  I  already  had  seen  In  magazine 
or  catalogue  reproduction;  really  good  paint- 
ings that  I  had  not  seen  before,  but  painted 
by  Important  artists  (this  category  is  by  far 
the  largeet  one) ;  and  good  paintings  by  art- 
ists previously  unknown  to  me. 

There  are  only  a  few  additional  categories: 
minor  works  by  great  artists,  worthy  of  In- 
clusion In  any  study  collection  because  of 
the  artist's  acknowledged  accomplishments; 
minor  works  by  minor  artists,  still  possessing 
their  own  charm  and  occasionally  offering 
pleasant  surprises  In  the  form  of  qualities 
you  did  not  expect;  and  uninteresting  works 
by  painters  whose  names  I  did  not  know  or 
whose  reputations  appear  to  have  no  real 
foundation.  Among  the  Hlrshhorn  paintings 
that  I  saw,  tlUs  last  category  was  decidedly 
the  am&lleet. 

The  difficulty  really  arises  when  you  try 
to  organize  your  Impressions  of  all  this 
aesthetic  wealth  Into  some  kind  of  oommu- 
nlcable  order,  a  Job  made  even  more  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  paintings  are 
stuffed  Into  the  bins  In  a  way  that  mixes 
up  painters,  styles  and  art-historical  periods 
all  over  the  place. 

There  were,  of  course,  an  odd  dozen  or  so 
personal  highlights,  paintings  so  striking 
that  you  carry  them  around  In  your  head  for 
hours,  like  breathtaking  after-images.  The 
pinnacle   of   my   Inspection   came   when  I 
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reached  the  recently  acquired  painting  by 
Plet  Mondrlan,  the  20tb  century  Dutch  mas- 
ter. It  is  a  classic  Mondrlan  of  the  Thirties, 
a  resolutely  simplified  abstraction  of  black 
Unes.  a  blue  rectangle,  and  a  yellow  rectan- 
gle, all  on  a  white  ground,  a  painting  that 
makes  you  realize  what  a  superb  painter 
Mondrlan  was,  and  how  high  he  toweis 
above  many  hard-edge  abstractionists  who 
followed  him.  It  will  be,  Incidentally,  the 
first  Mondrlan  In  any  Washington  art  mu- 
seunL 

But  zipping  back  and  forth  between  per- 
sonal favorites  hardly  recommends  Itself  as 
an  ordering  principle  to  a  viewer  who  can 
only  hope  to  sketch  the  riches  of  the  Hlrsh- 
horn paintings.  The  painting  collection  as  a 
whole  forms  an  extraordluarUy  broad  and 
deep  survey  of  American  art  from  the  late 
IMh  century  to  about  1965  (Lemer  estimates' 
the  collection  to  be  about  76  or  80  percent 
American) . 

Hlrshhorn  continues  to  buy  present-day 
artists,  but  I  omit  the  most  present-day  of 
these  in  this  sketch  because  Judgment  in 
this  area  tends  to  be  much  less  secxu-e.  In 
every  case  where  I  mention  an  artist  by 
name,  I  saw  at  least  one  good  example  of 
the  work. 

To  start  with  one  of  the  acknowledged 
caches  of  the  collection — Its  51  oU  paintings 
by  Thomas  Eakins,  the  pace-setting  "scien- 
tific" realist  of  the  19th  century.  This  Is  the 
most  Important  group  of  Eakins  paintings 
outside  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  It  I  saw 
two  delightful  oil  sketches  and  one  excel- 
lent portrait. 

Eakins  Is  the  only  strictly  19th  century 
painter  held  in  depth,  but  the  scattering  of 
other  artists  represented  tends  to  fill  out 
the  picture:  9  Blerstadt  oils,  of  which  I 
saw  one,  a  typically  meticulous  western 
panorama;  4  oils  by  the  genre  painter  East- 
man Johnson,  Including  an  Important  self 
portrait;  6  Homer  paintings.  Including  one 
Important  oil  and  two  good  watercolors, 
and  12  paintings  by  Childe  Hassam.  who  was 
the  leader  of  a  group  of  American  Impres- 
sionists out  at  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

BEGAN   IN    1808 

In  some  ways  modem  Americap  painting 
can  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1908  with  the 
first  exhibition  of  a  mixed  group  of  painters 
thereafter  known  as  The  Eight,  several  of 
whom  can  be  legitmately  placed  in  the  "Ash 
Can  School."  The  Hlrshhorn  collection  con- 
tains an  In-depth  selection  of  paintings  by 
members  of  The  Eight,  including  12  oils  by 
Robert  Henri,  the  oldest  painter  of  the  biuicb 
and  its  8u:knowledged  stylistic  and  theoreti- 
cal master.  Henri,  however,  was  not  the  best 
painter  of  the  group:  p>erhap8  John  Sloan 
was.  The  Hlrshhorn  collection  possesses  9 
oil  paintings  by  Sloan,  Including  an  excellent 
version  of  the  famous  "McSorley's  Bar." 

Most  authorities  agree,  however,  that  mod- 
em American  painting  proper  began  with  a 
looeely-knlt  "group"  of  artists  who  went  to 
Europe  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century  and 
were  Influenced  by  the  European  painters 
who  were  revolutionizing  the  art  at  the  time. 

The  Hlrshhorn  collection  has  a  selection 
of  paintings  by  almost  every  name  you  can 
think  of  in  this  group.  It  has.  for  example,  19 
oils  by  Marsden  Hartley,  starting  with  an 
excellent  Berlin  abstraction  of  1914-16,  and 
ending  with  a  painting  completed  in  1943, 
the  year  Hartley  died.  Another  example:  It 
owns  7  paintings  by  Arthur  B.  Dove — none 
of  the  important  early  abstractions,  but  a 
good  selection  from  1920  to  1940. 

The  collection  does  not  have  a  particu- 
larly good  representation  of  the  American 
reglonallsts  of  the  Thirties,  but  I  did  see  one 
good,  typical  example  of  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton's work.  The  collection  Is  well  endowed 
with  American  paintings  of  the  thirties,  how- 
ever, partlculMiy  those  of  social  reaUst  paint- 
ers whose  art  and  Ideas  dominated  the  scene 


during  th<;  decade  uX  Lhe  depression.  It  has, 
for  example,  18  paiutlngs  by  William  Crop- 
per, 14  by  Jack  Iie>ine  (Including  the  famous 
"Reception  in  Miami"),  and  a  whopping  60 
paintings  by  Philip  Evergood. 

Around  1940,  with  the  Influx  of  European 
ai  lista  into  New  York,  the  European  modern- 
ist, mainstream  and  the  American  grain 
began  to  mingle  In  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
that  fecund  child,  Posiwar  American  Paint- 
ing. Things,  OS  we  all  know,  haven't  been 
the  i>ame  since  as  the  United  States  arrived 
as  the  dominant  art  and  political  power  at 
about   the   same   time. 

The  Hlrshhorn  collection  has  paintings 
from  these  years  In  plentiful  numbers.  It  has 
30  paintings  by  Arshlle  Gorky,  a  l^ey  figure 
in  transmitting  European  expressionism  and 
su.-reall£m  into  the  American  idiom.  It  does 
not  contain  a  large  aU-over  drip  painting 
by  Jackson  Pollock,  but  it  does  own  one  of 
the  first,  a  good  one,  dated  1943. 

FAIB  KKPRBSENTAXION 

And  It  contains  a  fair  representation  of 
the  "alternative  tradition"  In  abstract  ex- 
pressionism. Including  nine  big  paintings  by 
Clyfford  StUl.  Most  of  taiese,  incidentally, 
were  purchased  relatively  recently,  as  Hlrsh- 
horn and  Lemer  continue  to  buy  to  fill  In 
where  the  collection  has  been  relatively  weak. 

In  more  recent  developments,  the  collec- 
tion has  a  good  representation  of  the  works 
of  Robert  Rauschenberg  and  Larry  Rivers, 
two  Important  figures  in  the  reaction  to  ab- 
stract expressionism.  In  the  field  generally 
termed  "post  painterly  abstraction"  the  col- 
lection owns  a  good  selection  of  works  by 
Frank  Stella,  Larry  Poons  and  Kenneth  No- 
land,  to  name  three  outstanding  artists  out 
of  many  In  the  collection.  It  also  owns  four 
magnificent  (I  saw  them  all)  paintings  by 
Morris  Louis.  Louis  and  Noland  are  the  only 
Color  Schoolers  In  the  collection,  and  they 
appear  to  be  the  only  "Washington"  artists, 
as  well. 

The  coUectlon  Is  not  very  deep  In  Pop  Art 
(and  how  deep  was  Pop?),  but  the  look  Is 
there,  especially  In  a  large  panel  by  James 
Rosenqulst  and  an  outsized  triptych  by  Roy 
Llchtensteln. 

And  so  It  goes.  It  is,  for  a  personal  collec- 
tion, almost  predictable  and  textbook-Uke, 
but  It  is  so  big  and,  paradoxically,  so  personal, 
that  It  Is  8klso  rich  In  surprises:  19  paintings 
by  Arthur  B.  Carles,  an  Important  influence 
on  Gorky;  8  oils  by  Ralston  Crawford,  a  pre- 
clsionlst  painter  who  usually  gets  ignored 
behind  the  more  famous  Demuth  and  Shee- 
ler;  and  more  than  300  works  by  Louis  Michel 
Eilshemlus,  the  dreamy,  eccentric  New  York 
painter  whose  work.  It  has  been  aptly  said. 
was  and  is  "the  grand  passion  of  Hlrshhom's 
collecting  life." 

That  folks,  Is  only  the  Up  of  the  Iceberg 
of  the  painting  collection,  a  ready-made  mu- 
seum of  modem  American  art  if  there  ever 
was  one.  I  haven't  said  anything  yet  about 
the  sculpture,  and  can  think  of  very  little 
to  add  to  the  existing  accolades.  It  Is,  as 
practically  everybody  has  mif^  one  of  the 
greatest  collections  of  modem  sculpture  In 
the  world. 

The  sciilpture  coUection  does  for  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  sculpture,  in  general, 
what  the  painting  coUeotlon  does  In  partic- 
ular for  modern  American  painting.  One  Is 
reduced  to  an  abbreviated  and  unordered 
listing  of  names,  and  perhaps,  for  the  mo- 
ment, that  is  enough :  Daumler,  Bodln,  Bour- 
delle.  Malllol.  Giacomettl.  Moore.  Manzu. 
Marlnl.  Hepworth,  Llpchltz,  Oalder,  Caro. 
David  Smith.  Matisse,  and — It  seems  almost 
vulgar  to  say  this  in  such  company,  but  here 
It  Is — et  cetera. 

There  are  some  gaps,  of  course,  notably  the 
Futurists  and  the  Constructlvlsts,  and  there 
are  some  surprises.  A  stunning  collection  of 
Benin  bronze  pieces  from  Africa,  for  example, 
or  an  even  more  stunning  collection  of  2000- 


year-old  atone  heads  from  what  is  now  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  point  worth  stressing  here,  It  seems. 
Is  the  lovely  setting  for  many  of  the  bigger 
pieces,  the  truly  enriching  play  betrween  na- 
ture and  art  at  the  Hlrshhorn  estate  !  i 
Greenwich.  As  one  viewer  ruefully  comment- 
ed, "Itll  never  look  this  good  again,'  and 
that  In  Itself  Is  a  comment  on  architect  Gor- 
don Biiushaft's  controversial  sculpture  gar- 
on  the  Mall. 


LEGIM^TIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ABENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
if  he  will  kindly  advise  us  as  to  the  legis- 
lative program  for  next  week? 

Mr.  BCXKJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader  yjeld? 

Mr.  ABENDS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  the  program  for  the 
House  for  the  week  beginning  March  15 
is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  no  bills. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 
There  are  no  bills. 

Wednesday  there  will  be  considera- 
tion of  House  Joint  resolution — we  stlli 
have  to  get  a  number — providing  a  con- 
tinuing appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportatlwi,  including  the 
SST.  On  Wednesday  we  expect  to  have 
general  debate.  There  will  be  no  vote  be- 
cause of  St.  Patrick's  Day  when  many 
Members  will  be  missing. 

Thiu-sday  we  will  continue  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation 
bill  and  the  SST,  to  be  followed  by  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  223, 
the  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  18-year-old  voting  in  all  elections. 

Consideration  of  these  measures  is 
subject  to  rules  being  granted. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  th^  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ABENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip  yielding.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader:  Is  it  planned  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  House  on  both  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  even  though  It  is  announced 
there  Is  no  business? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  is  planned  to  have  a 
meeting  certainly  on  Monday.  It  is  con- 
ceivable we  may  not  have  a  meeting  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  presume  this  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  not  to  have  a  concurrent 
resolution  in  order  to  go  over.  I  am  not 
arguing  the  question  of  programing  or 
leadership  In  this  early  stage  when  the 
committees  are  working,  but  is  there 
not  some  way  we  can  make  annoimce- 
ments? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  If  the  gentleman  Is  ask- 
ing whether  we  have  to  be  here  on  Mon- 
day, the  answer  is  "No";  and  the  same 
applies  to  Tuesday. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  15, 1971 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ananimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON  WED- 
NESDAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATER  QUALITY  CONTROL  BILLS 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  control 
and  abatement  of  pollution  has  become 
one  of  the  principal  priorities  of  our 
times.  One  of  the  most  urgent  and  crucial 
environmental  problems  Is  that  of  the 
pollution  of  our  Nation's  water  resovtfces. 

In  his  environmental  message  to  the 
Congress  on  February  8,  1971,  President 
Nixon  announced  his  intention  to  submit 
new  measures  to  strengthen  water  quality 
and  pollution  control  programs.  He  de- 
clared: 

We  have  the  technology  now  to  deal  wltti 
most  forms  of  water  pollution.  We  must 
make  sure  that  It  Is  used. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing four  administration-sponsored 
bills  wtiich  contain  the  substance  of  the 
President's  water  pollution  control  pro- 
posals. Joining  with  me  as  cosponsors 
are  minority  leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  and 
84  other  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  forceful  and 
firm  measures  which  will  require  adjust- 
ments on  the  part  of  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment to  comply.  They  are  necessary, 
however,  if  we  are  to  accomplish  the  task 
of  preserving  our  water  resources.  We 
are  at  a  critical  point  in  the  fight  against 
pollution.  Many  of  the  laws  now  on  the 
books  are  lengthy  and  cumbersome.  Con- 
gress must  give  comprehensive,  affirma- 
tive consideration  to  these  bills.  Failure 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  respond  to 
this  challenge  will  result  in  alternatives 
that  are  totally  unacceptable. 

A  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  each 
of  these  Important  administration  meas- 
ures follows: 

I.  SscnoN-BY-SxcnoN  Analtsib  or  a  Bnx  To 
Amxnd  SxcnoN  7  or  thx  Feokbal  Water 
PoixtmoN  CoNTBOL  Act  Relating  to  State 
Proosam  Osants 

Subsection  (a)  would  amend  section  7  to 
Increase  authorizations  for  appropriations 
for  purpoeee  of  State  and  Interstate  water 
pollution  control  programs  from  the  present 
$10  million  to  «16  million  In  FY  '72,  t20  mil- 


lion In  FT  '73,  $26  million  In  FT  "74,  and 
$30  mUUon  In  FY  '75.  Not  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion of  those  sums  would  be  available  for 
the  basic  State  or  Interstate  programs. 

Subsection  (b)  woiUd  provide  for  allot- 
ments to  the  States  of  sums  for  purposes  of 
basic  State  programs.  This  corresponds  to  the 
present  section  7(c). 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  States  of  their  allotment  for 
purposes  of  their  basic  program.  This  cor- 
responds to  the  present  section  7(d).  Clari- 
fication Is  provided  In  authorizing  the  use 
of  such  fimds  by  a  State  through  participa- 
tion In  an  Interstate  agency. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  allotment 
and  F>ayment  of  sums  to  Interstate  agencies 
for  purposes  of  basic  Interstate  agency  water 
pollution  control  programs.  This  corresponds 
to  the  present  section  7(e) . 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  the  compo- 
nents of  a  basic  State  or  Interstate  agency 
basic  water  pollution  control  program.  These 
compKjnents  correspond  to  those  presently 
recited  In  section  7(f)  of  the  Act,  except  that 
the  criteria  whereby  States  determine  the 
priorities  for  waste  treatment  facilities  proj- 
ects miist  be  criteria  acceptable  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  grant  program  would  be 
changed  from  a  mandatory  to  a  discretionary 
authority. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  for  the  termina- 
tion of  grant  support  in  the  event  the  plan 
is  Inadequately  executed  or  otherwise  falls 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  7.  This 
subsection  corresponds  to  the  present  sec- 
tion 7(g).  It  eliminates  the  pubUc  hearing 
and  judicial  review  now  provided  In  the 
event  of  grant  termination,  and  would  sub- 
stitute therefore  a  conference  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  "Federal  share"  of  the  grant. 
This  corresponds  with  the  present  subsaoUon 
(h).  (1)  and  (J). 

Subsection  (h)  provides  for  grants  to 
States  and  to  Interstate  agencies  to  develop 
an  Improved  water  pollution  control  program 
consisting  of  five  program  components.  This 
grant  Is  In  addition  to  the  basic  program 
grant. 

Subsection  (1)  authorizes  grant  bonuses  to 
States  or  Interstate  agencies  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  following  program  elements: 
(1)  a  mandatory  permit  system.  (2)  a  sew- 
age treatment  facilities  program,  (3)  a  pro- 
gram of  personnel  training.  (4)  a  personnel 
system,  including  a  merit  system  for  clas- 
sification and  competitive  salaries,  and 
(5)  a  planning  capablUty. 

Subsection  (j)  provides  for  the  payment 
of  bonus  grants  In  the  amount  of  40%  of 
the  basic  grant  for  each  "Improved  program" 
element  achieved.  If  all  five  elements  are 
achieved  a  grant  In  an  amount  of  250%  of 
the  basic  grant  may  be  made. 

Subsection  (k)  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  grants,  not  In  excess  of 
10%  of  the  funds  authorized  by  section  7, 
to  States  and  interstate  agencies  for  support 
of  exceptional  projects  dealing  with  signif- 
icant water  pollution  problems. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
5  of  the  Act,  relating  to  research  and  de- 
velopment, by  extending  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  those  authorities  through 
FY  '73. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  section  6 
of  the  Act,  relating  to  the  development  of 
technology  In  the  areas  of  advanced  waste 
treatment,  combined  sewers  and  Industrial 
waste  treatment,  to  provide  authority  to 
pursue  the  development  of  such  technology 
within  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
as  weU  as  through  grants  and  contracts. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
23  of  the  Act  to  Include  American  Samoa 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
within  the  definition  of  "State"  for  all  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  Those  areas  would  be  able 
to  participate  In  all  State  programs  and 
activities  imder  the  Act. 


n.  Sectiow-bt-Section  Analysis  or  a  Bnx 
To  Amend  Section  8  or  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution    Control    Act    Relating    To 
Grants  roa  Construction  or  Treatment 
Works  and  Developmei«t  or  CAPABmriEs 
POR  Future  Waste  Treatment  Needs 
Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Subsection  8(a)    woiild  authorize  Federal 
grants   for   the   construction    of   treatment 
works    to    prevent    the   discharge   of   Inad- 
equately treated  wastes  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Paragraph  8(a)(1)   woiUd  retain  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Act  authorizing  the 
Administrator  to  make  grants  for  treatment 
works  and  related  reports,  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. No  change  would  be  made  In  the 
existing  definition  of  "treatment  works"  In 
section  23  of  the  Act  and  no  change  would  be 
made   in   those   eligible   to   receive   grants, 
which  woiUd  Include  States,  municipalities, 
Intermunlclpal  agencies  and  Interstate  agen- 
cies. 

Grant  limitations  would  be  listed  In  para- 
graph 8(a)  (2).  There  would  be  some  modi- 
fications and  additions  to  the  grant  limita- 
tions In  the  present  Act.  Subparagraph  8(a) 
(2)  (A)  woiUd  prohibit  a  grant  unless  It  were 
approved  by  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  and  by  the  Administrator.  Subpara- 
graph 8(a)  (2)  (B)  would  prohibit  a  grant 
unless  the  grantee  agreed  to  pay  all  costs 
not  paid  for  by  Federal  and  State  funds. 

Subparagraph  8(a)  (2)  (C)  would  permit 
a  grant  only  If  the  grantee  made  provision  for 
satisfactory  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  treatment  works.  Adequate  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  for  an  operating  and 
managerial  staff  of  well  qualified  personnel. 
A  new  provision  In  this  subparagraph  would 
require  the  grantee  to  have  or  develop  the 
financial  and  other  capablUty  necessary  to 
satisfy  future  waste  treatment  needs. 

Subparagraph  8(a)  (2)  (D)  would  retain 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  Act  which  pro- 
hibit a  grant  unless  the  project  conforms 
with  a  section  7  State  plan  and  Is  entitled  to 
priority  over  other  eUglble  projects.  In  addi- 
tion, the  project  would  have  to  be  consistent 
with  any  planning  requirements  specified  by 
the  Administrator  In  regulations. 

Subparagraph  8(a)  (2)  (E)  would  reUln  the 
provision  of  the  present  Act  which  specifies 
that  the  basic  Federal  grant  share  Is  30  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Modifications  woiUd  be  made  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Act  relating  to  the  re- 
quirements for  an  Increased  Federal  share 
and  the  requirements  for  matching  payments 
by  States.  Subparagraph  8(a)  (2)  (P)  would 
provide  that  the  Federal  share  shaill  be  In- 
creased to  a  maximum  of  40  percent  If  the 
State  ag^es  to  "grant,  lotin  or  otherwise  fi- 
nance" 26  percent  of  the  cost.  (The  required 
State  share  Is  30  percent  In  the  present  Act) . 
The  words  "to  grant,  loan  or  otherwise  fi- 
nance" would  replace  the  words  "to  pay"  In 
the  present  Act  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
State  matching  funds  need  not  be  an  out- 
right grant  but  may  be  In  the  form  of  a 
loan.  This  subparagraph  would  also  provide 
that  the  Federal  share  shall  be  Increased  to 
40  percent,  regardless  of  whether  there  are 
State  matching  funds.  If  the  grantee  has  a 
user  charge  system  as  well  as  other  capability 
respect  to  projects  on  which  construction 
for  satisfying  future  waste  treatment  needs. 
Subparagraph  8(a)(2)(G)  would  change 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Act  which  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  share  shall  be  In- 
creased to  50  percent  If  the  State  agrees  to 
pay  25  percent  of  the  cost  and  If  enforce- 
able water  quality  standards  have  been  es- 
tablished. The  new  provision  would  Increase 
the  Federal  share  to  56  percent  If  there  are 
enforceable  water  quality  standards  and  ei- 
ther the  State  agrees  to  grant,  loan  or  other- 
wise finance  25  percent  of  the  cost,  or  the 
grantee  has  a  user  charge  system  as  well  as 
other  capability  for  satisfying  future  waste 
treatment  needs. 
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Subparagraph  8(a)  (2)  (H)  would  add  a  new 
provision  to  prohibit  grants  luiless  the 
grantee  provides  assurance  that  it  comply 
with  regulations  to  assure  the  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  funds  under  the  section. 

Subparagraph  8(a)  (2)  (H)  would  add  a 
new  provision  designed  to  make  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  use  of  construction 
grant  monies  and  to  avoid  certain  abusive 
practices  and  Inequities  associated  with  the 
treatment  of  industrial  wastes  In  municipal 
waste  treatment  facilities.  Grants  would  be 
prohibited  for  projects  treating  Industrial 
wastes  unless  the  Industrial  user  were  re- 
quired by  the  grantee  to  pay  back  that  por- 
tion of  the  project  cost  attributable  to  the 
treatment  of  Industrial  wastes.  The  Federal 
share  of  such  recovered  costs  would  be  used 
by  the  grantee  to  operate  and  maintain  Its 
works  and  for  meeting  future  waste  treat- 
ment needs. 

Paragraph  8(a)  (3)  Identifies  the  factors 
which  would  be  considered  by  the  Admin- 
istrator In  approving  a  grant  under  subsec- 
tion 8(a) .  Two  factors  specified  in  the  pres- 
ent Act  would  be  retained,  specifically,  an 
assessment  of  public  benefits  and  the  rela- 
tion of  project  costs  to  the  public  Interest. 
In  addition,  the  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  assess  the  capability  of  the  grantee 
to  satisfy  Its  own  future  waste  treatment 
needs. 

Paragraph  8(a)  (4)  would  provide  a  new 
allocation  formula  to  permit  the  optimum 
distribution  of  ftmds  over  the  next  three 
flscal  years  In  closer  relationship  to  the  con- 
struction needs  of  the  respecting  States.  Fo\u 
factors  would  be  employed  In  distributing 
construction  grant  fluids  among  the  States. 
First,  46  percent  of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  obligated  In  each  fiscal  year  would  be 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  relative  State  pop- 
ulation; second,  up  to  20  percent  would  be 
allocated  to  States  which  agree  to  grant,  loan 
or  otherwise  finance  at  least  25  percent  of 
all  project  costs  during  a  given  flscal  year; 
third,  up  to  25  percent  would  be  allocated 
to  States  which  have  approved  projects  for 
which  grants  have  not  been  made  or  whlob 
have  been  made  In  a  reduced  amount  because 
of  lack  of  Federal  ftinds;  and  fourth,  the 
remainder  would  be  distributed  to  meet  the 
most  serious  water  pollution  control  prob- 
lems as  determined  by  the  Administrator. 
The  new  allocation  formula  would  give  the 
Administrator  a  degree  of  flexibility  to  di- 
rect construction  grant  fluids  to  areas  Where 
funds  are  most  critically  needed  and  where 
they  can  be  most  effectively  used.  This  para- 
graph would  also  provide  for  the  reallotment 
of  any  sums  which  are  not  obUgated  by  a 
State  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  because  of 
a  lack  of  certified  projects.  [The  Act  now 
calls  for  a  reallotment  after  18  months.] 
These  ftmds  would  be  reallotted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  meet  the  most  serious  water 
pollution  control  needs  In  accordance  with 
the  fourth  factor  mentioned  above. 

Paragraph  8(a)(5)  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral payments  in  reimbursement  of  State 
or  local  funds  used  to  pre-flnance  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  qualified  projects  on  which  con- 
struction was  Initiated  after  June  80,  1966, 
but  prior  to  July  1,  1971.  Paragraph  8(a) 
(6)  would  extend  this  authortzaUon  with 
respect  to  projects  on  which  construction 
Is  initiated  after  Jime  30,  1971,  In  order 
to  continue  to  provide  some  encouragement 
to  localities  to  initiate  projects  even  though 
Federal  fvmdlng  Is  not  then  available.  How- 
ever, projects  commenced  after  June  30, 
1971,  would  not  qualify  for  reimbursement 
unless,  prior  to  the  initiation  of  construc- 
tion, the  Administrator  makes  three  finriinga 
He  wovUd  be  reqiilred  to  find  (1)  tliat  the 
State  In  which  the  project  la  located  has 
given  funding  priority  In  the  current  fis- 
cal year  to  projects  In  more  advanced  stages 
construction;  (2)  that  the  project  is 
necessary  to  achieve  compliance  with  water 


quality  standards;  and  (3)  that  construc- 
tion on  the  project  will  be  initiated  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  This  approa<^ 
would  give  the  Administrator  some  control 
over  the  accumulation  of  relmbursablee  and 
thus  minimize  abusive  practices. 

Paragraph  8(a)  (7)  would  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  grant  payments  through 
the  disbursing  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  Such  payments  would  be 
required  to  be  used  exclusively  to  meet  the 
costs  of  construction. 

Paragraph  8(a)  (8)  would  retain  the  pro- 
visions from  the  present  Act  which  direct 
the  Administrator  to  make  certain  deter- 
minations with  regard  to  the  adequacy  of 
wagee  of  laborers  working  on  projects  funded 
under  subsection  8(a) . 

Paragraph  8(a)  (9)  would  define  certain 
terms  used  in  subsection  8(a).  Subpara- 
graph 8(a)  (9)  (A)  would  define  "industrial 
wastes"  as  waste  discharges  (other  than 
domestic  sewage)  from  industries  Identified 
In  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Manual  and  other  wastes  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator.  Subparagraph  8(a)  (9) 
(B)  would  retain  the  same  definition  of 
"construction"  as  appears  in  the  present  Act 
which  Includes  a  range  of  activities  from 
preliminary  planning  to  the  actual  installa- 
tion of  the  facility  and  alterations  and  Im- 
provements of  the  facility. 

Subsection  8(b)  would  direct  the  Admini- 
strator to  administer  section  8  and  related 
sections  so  as  to  encourage  and  assist  grantees 
In  developing  adequate  legal.  Institutional, 
managerial  and  financial  capability  for  meet- 
ing forseeable  future  waste  treatment  needs 
to  achieve  compliance  with  applicable  water 
quaUty  standards.  Future  waste  treatment 
needs  would  include  the  operation,  main- 
tenance, expansion  and  replacement  of 
treatment  works.  This  would  be  an  important 
new  provision  to  encourage  local  self-etiffl- 
ciency  and  posslWy  to  reduce  the  future 
levels  of  Federal  fundUig  needed  for  treat- 
ment works  construction. 

Subeectlon  8(c)  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $2  bUUon  In  each  of  nacai 
years  1972,  1973,  and  1974  for  the  purpoee 
of  making  grants  under  this  section.  Sums 
appropriated  would  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  provide  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  take  effect  on 
July  1,  1971. 

in.  8bction-bt-Sxction  Analysis  or  a  Bill 
To  Amend  Section  10  or  the  Fbderal 
Water  Pollution  Contbol  Act  Relating 
TO  Establishment  and  Entorcemznt  or 
Water  Quality  Staitoabds  and  for  Other 
Related  Purposes 

Subsection  (a)  defines  the  terms  to  be 
used  In  the  section,  particularly  "water 
quality  standards"  and  the  components  of 
such  standards. 

Subsection  (b)  states  a  Federal  policy  in 
favor  of  encouraging  State  and  Interstate  ac- 
tion to  abate  pollution,  and  provides  that 
the  Administrator  may  not  initiate  an  en- 
forcement action  If  he  determines  that  a 
State  Is  taking  appropriate  abatement  action. 

Subsection  (c)  Identifies  the  waters  for 
which  water  quality  standards  would  be  re- 
quired. These  waters  would  Include  Inter- 
state waters,  already  subject  to  standards 
under  the  present  Act,  and,  In  addition,  navi- 
gable waters;  ground  waters,  tributaries  of 
any  such  waters;  the  contlguoxis  zone  (with 
respect  to  pollution  which  threatens  the  ter- 
ritorial sea);  and  the  high  seas  (with  re- 
spect to  discharges  of  matter  transported 
from  or  originating  within  the  United 
States. 

Under  a  new  requirement  contained  in 
subsection  (d),  the  Administrator  would  be 
required,  within  six  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  section  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  to  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 


regulations  establishing  speclflcatlons  for 
water  use  designations,  water  quality  cri- 
teria and  effluent  requirements  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  the  States  In  adopting  or 
revising  water  quality  standards.  The  regu- 
lations concerning  water  use  designations 
will  provide  methods  for  assuring  that  legiti- 
mate factors  are  taken  into  account. 

The  regulations  concerning  watw  quaUty 
criteria  would,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
sclentlflc  knowledge  about  the  effecte  of 
Identlflable  pollutants  on  health,  welfare  and 
the  environment,  specify  minimum  and 
maximum  water  quality  characteristics  re- 
quired to  protect  various  legitimate  and 
beneficial  water  uses.  The  regiilatlons  con- 
cerning effluent  requiremente  would  specify 
the  minimum  levels  of  treatment  or  control 
which  would  be  generally  applicable  to  vari- 
ous categories  of  industrial  and  municipal 
facilities  and  other  pollution  sources,  and 
would  specify  procedures  for  determining 
additional  treatment  required  to  comply  with 
water  quality  criteria  or  to  prevent  the 
degradation  of  high-quality  waters.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  also  be  required  to  pub- 
lish information  ooncerning  recommended 
poUution  control  techniques  for  conq>lylng 
with  water  quality  criteria  and  efDuent 
requirements. 

Under  subsection  (e),  States  would  have 
up  to  one  year  after  the  pubUcation  of  regu- 
lations \mder  subsection  (d)  to  submit  re- 
quired new  standards  and  revisions  of  old 
standards  for  all  waters  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  which  are  within  their  Jurisdiction. 
The  Administrator  woiild  be  required  to  ad- 
vise the  States  as  to  which  elements  of  exist- 
ing standards  require  revision.  If  the  State 
did  not  act  within  the  one-year  period,  the 
Administrator  would  be  authorized,  after  a 
public  hearing,  to  publish  regulations  setting 
forth  water  quality  standards  for  waters  over 
which  the  State  has  jurisdiction.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  required  to  promulgate 
such  standards  if,  within  60  days  after  pub- 
lication cf  the  regulations,  ai^roprlate 
standards  were  not  adopted  by  the  State. 

If  the  Administrator  published  regula- 
tions under  subsection  (d)  twlc*  in  one  year, 
pubUcation  of  the  later  regulations  would 
not  extend  the  time  for  adopting  water 
quality  standards  pursuant  to  the  earUer 
regulations  except  with  respect  to  elements 
thereof  required  to  be  revised  by  the  later 
regulations. 

Water  quality  standards  established  tmder 
the  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1965  would  con- 
tinue to  be  effective,  untu  superseded  by 
new  standards.  The  Administrator  would  be 
able  to  utilize  the  new  enforcement  au- 
thorities in  subsection  (f )  to  enforce  stand- 
ards established  \mder  existing  law  while 
new  standards  are  being  developed. 

No  provision  is  made  at  present  for  the 
Governor  of  a  State  to  initiate  revision  of 
standards.  The  proposed  subsection  (e)  (2) 
(D)  would  authorize  the  Governor  of  a 
State  to  submit  revised  standards  at  any 
time.  If  the  Administrator  determined  that 
the  revised  standards  met  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (d),  such  standards  would  be- 
come effective. 

The  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
promulgate  standards  for  waters  In  areas  of 
exclusive  Federal  legislative  jxirlsdlction,  or 
where  the  States  do  not  have  jurisdiction.  Is 
unclear  under  existing  laws.  Subsection  (e) 
(3)  wotild  provide  the  Administrator  with 
clear  authority  to  establish  standards  in 
such  areas  after  public  hearings. 

Two  administrative  enforcement  proce- 
dures were  authorized  by  the  oTinting  pro- 
visions of  section  10:  the  Administrator  may 
convene  an  enforcement  conference,  or,  in 
cases  of  violation  of  water  quality  standards, 
he  may  Issue  180-day  notices,  followed  by 
court  action.  Under  the  present  proposal, 
these  procedures  wotUd  be  replaced  by  a 
new  administrative  procedure  based  on  the 
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violation  of  water  quaUty  standardfl  (or  of 
effluent  requir«ments  for  hazardous  sub- 
stances established  under  subsection  (1)). 
The  Administrator  would  be  required,  upon 
a  Ondlng  based  on  any  inXormation  however 
obtained  that  any  person  is  in  violation  of 
water  quality  standards  or  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (1),  to  notify  such  person  of 
the  violation  and  the  required  remedial  ac- 
tion, and  simultaneously  to  provide  notifica- 
tion to  the  water  pollution  control  agencies 
of  the  States  involved.  If  the  reqiUred  re- 
medial action  or  appropriate  State  action 
were  not  taken  within  30  days,  the  A<dmlniB- 
trator  would  be  authorized  to  Issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  within  a  ^)ecified 
time,  or  bring  a  civil  action  for  an  injunc- 
tion under  subsection  (f)  (6).  The  recipient 
of  an  order  directing  compliance  would  be 
authorized  to  request  a  hearing  within  16 
days  following  receipt  of  the  order.  Follow- 
ing such  hearing,  the  Administrator  would 
be  required  to  affirm,  modify  or  revoke  the 
order  by  written  decision  constituting  his 
anal  order.  In  cases  in  which  the  recipient  ol 
the  order  did  not  make  a  timely  request  for 
a  hearing,  the  original  order  would  become 
the  final  order  unless  modified  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  his  own  initiative.  Judicial 
review  would  be  provided  for  all  final  orders 
after  exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies. 
It  Is  Intended  that  an  appeal  or  a  request 
for  a  hearing  would  not  operate  as  a  stay 
of  an  order,  except  where  a  court  determined 
a  stay  to  be  necessary  as  provided  in  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The  Admin- 
istrator irould  be  authorized  to  assess  a 
olTll  penalty  for  rlolatlon  of  a  final  order 
of  up  to  taS.OOO  per  day  of  violation. 

Under  subsection  (f )  (6)  the  Administra- 
tor eould  enforce  his  final  orders  and  re- 
cover fines  upon  petition  to  the  appropriate 
VA.  Circuit  Ck>urt  at  Appeals. 

Under  subsection  (f)  (7),  the  Administra- 
tor would  be  authorized  to  conunenoe  a  civil 
action  In  the  appropriate  U.S.  district  court 
for  Injunctive  relief  in  any  case  of  violation 
of  water  quality  standards  or  of  effluent  re- 
quirements for  hazardous  substances  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (  ) .  Under  subsec- 
tion <f )  (8) ,  the  Court  In  any  such  i>rooeed- 
Ing  would  be  authorized  to  assess  a  olvU 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $35,000  per  day  of 
violation.  Subsection  (f )  (0)  would  author- 
ize the  imposition  of  criminal  fines  of  up  to 
$10,000,  and  imprisonment  of  up  to  six 
months,  for  making  any  false  statement  in 
any  document  or  tampering  with  any  moni- 
toring device  required  by  the  section. 

Although  the  enforcement  conferenoe 
would  be  eliminated  by  this  proposal.  Its 
useful  features  would  be  retained  In  subsec- 
tion (g),  authorizing  the  Administrator  to 
call  fact-finding  public  hearings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  Act,  including  the  investigation 
of  possible  water  quaUty  standards  viola- 
tions. Notice  of  any  hearing  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regia- 
ter  and  In  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
In  the  area  In  which  the  hearing  is  to  be 
held.  The  bearing  would  be  conducted  be- 
fore a  hearing  panel,  consisting  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's representative  and  represent- 
atives of  the  States  Involved.  Any  interested 
person  would  be  permitted  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  views. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  hear- 
ing panel  would  make  findings  concerning 
the  existence  of  pollution,  and  wo\ild  report 
such  findings  to  the  Administrator,  Includ- 
ing recommendations  for  remedial  action, 
•nio  Administrator  would  review  the  findings, 
and  would  take  such  action  as  he  deemed  ap- 
propriate, which  are  understood  to  Include 
the  Issuance  of  an  admlnlstrattve  order  or 
the  initiation  of  a  civil  action  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f ) ,  or,  the  establishment  of  water 
quAllty  standards  under  subsection  (e)  (2) 
(A) .  If,  after  a  hearing  under  subeectlon  (g) , 


the  Administrator  determined  that  the  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare  required  revision  of 
water  quality  standards  he  would  be  au- 
thorized to  request  a  State  or  States  to  adopt 
revised  standards  within  60  days.  If  the  State 
did  not  adopt  acceptable  standards  within 
such  period,  the  Administrator  would  be  au- 
thorized, after  notice  and  hearing,  to  publish 
standards  and  to  promulgate  them  after  30 
days  following  publication.  Subsection  (g) 
(7)  would  make  it  clear  that  the  Administra- 
tor could  issue  administrative  orders  to  re- 
quire compUance  with  water  quality  stand- 
ards even  while  a  hearing  is  being  held  under 
subsection  (g). 

Subsection  (h)  would  provide  the  Admin- 
istrator with  broad  authority  to  compel  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  at 
hearings,  and  to  order  the  production  of 
records.  However,  Agency  representatives 
woiild  still  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
18  U.3.C.  1905  with  regard  to  protection  of 
trade  secrets. 

Subsection  (l)  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  require  any  discharger  to  per- 
form effluent  monitorlag  and  to  report  the 
results  to  EPA.  In  exercising  this  authority 
the  Administrator  would  be  required  to  take 
into  consideration  the  availability  of  the  de- 
sired information  from  State  or  local  moni- 
toring programs.  Further  provisions  of  this 
subsection  would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor's representatives  to  enter  and  Inspect 
faciUtles  from  which  discharge  is  made  into 
sewers  or  waters  specified  in  subsection  (c), 
and  to  have  access  to  monitoring  or  other 
records.  Any  Information  obtained  under 
subsection  (1)  would  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic except  Information  which  Is  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  to  contain 
trade  secrets. 

Subsection  (J)  would  provide  emergency 
authority  for  the  Administrator  to  commence 
an  action  la  the  appropriate  U.8.  district 
court  for  an  injunction  or  other  appropriate 
equitable  relief  whenever  a  pollution  source 
presents  or  may  present  an  Inuninent  and 
substantial  danger  to  the  health  or  welfare  of 
any  person,  or  to  water  quality.  It  would 
also  provide  for  the  consolidation  of  suits. 

Subsection  (1)  would  require  the  Admin- 
istrator within  60  days  after  enactment  of  the 
new  section  10,  to  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  substances  which  in  his 
opinion  possess  a  high  potential  for  causing 
substantial  danger  to  the  public  health  or 
the  envlronmeut  and  which  shall  be  subject 
to  a  prohibition  or  effluent  requirement. 
Within  six  months  after  publication  of  the 
list,  the  Administrator  would  be  required  to 
publish  proposed  effluent  requirements  or 
prohibitions  for  such  substances,  and  within 
ninety  days  after  such  publication,  he  would 
be  required  to  promulgate  such  requirements 
and  prohibitions  in  final  form. 

IV.  Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  tht  Pbo- 

POSED    ENVIBONMENTAL    FINANCING    ACT    OF 

1971 

Section  1.  This  section  provides  for  the 
Act  to  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental 
Flnaocing  Act  of  1971." 

Section  2.  Creation  of  Authority.  This  sec- 
tion establishes  the  Environmental  Financ- 
ing Authority  as  an  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  authorizes  tlie  Authority  to 
establish  offices  to  conduct  its  business. 

Section  3.  Purpose.  This  section  states  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  assure  that  in- 
ability to  borrow  necessary  funds  on  reason- 
able terms  does  not  prevent  any  State  or 
local  public  body  from  carrying  out  a  waste 
treatment  works  project  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act. 

Section  4.  Board  of  Directors.  This  section 
provides  a  five-member  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  designee  as  Chairman  and  four  others 


appointed  by  the  President  from  the  offioen 
or  employees  of  the  Authority  or  of  any 
Federal  agency.  The  Board  would  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman  and  wouM  deter- 
mine the  general  poUcles  of  the  Authority. 
The  Chairman  would  appoint  the  officers  of 
the  Authority. 

Section  5.  Functions.  This  section  author- 
izes the  Authority  to  piu^hase  obUgatlons 
Issued  by  State  and  local  public  bodies  to 
finance  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  waste  treatment  construction  project.  No 
purchase  could  be  made  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Envlrorunental  Protection 
Agency  has  certified  that  the  seller  is  un- 
able to  obtain  sufficient  credit  on  reasonable 
terms,  has  approved  the  project  as  eligible 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  and  has  agreed  to  guarantee  principal 
and  interest  payments  on  the  obligation. 
No  purchase  could  be  made  of  obligations 
issued  to  finance  projects  the  permanent 
financing  of  which  occurred  prior  to  this 
Act.  Interest  rates  on  such  purchases  would 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury taking  into  consideration  (i)  current 
market  yields  on  obligations  of  comparable 
maturity  issued  by  the  Treastiry  or  the  Au- 
thority and  (11)  market  yields  on  municipal 
bonds.  The  Authority  would  charge  fees  to 
cover  expenses  and  to  acctunulate  reasonable 
reserves,  and  such  fees  would  be  included  in 
project  costs. 

Section  6.  Initial  Capital.  This  section  au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  advance  up  to  $100  million 
for  initial  capital  to  the  Authority.  The  in- 
terest rate  on  advances  would  be  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  into  consideration  cur- 
rent market  yields  on  Treasury  obligations. 
Interest  payments  could  be  deferred  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  7.  Obligations  of  the  Authority. 
This  section  authorizes  the  Authority,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  issue  Its  own  obligations  in  the 
market.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasm^  could 
purchase  such  obUgrations,  as  authorized  in 
appropriation  acts.  Purchases  by  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  public  debt  transactions  and 
would  be  at  Interest  rates  determined  by  him 
taking  into  consideration  current  market 
yields  on  outstanding  Treasury  obligations 
of  comparable  maturities. 

Section  8.  Federal  Payment  to  the  Au- 
thority. This  section  directs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  azmual  payments 
to  the  Authority  In  the  amount  by  which 
the  Authority's  interest  expense  exceeds  Its 
Intere^  income. 

Section  9.  General  Powers.  This  section 
provides  the  Authority  with  general  cor- 
porate powers. 

Section  10.  Tax  Exemption.  This  section 
generally  exempts  the  Authority  and  its  In- 
come from  all  taxes  except  real  and  personal 
property  taxes  and  taxes  on  the  principal  or 
interest  on  obligations  issued  by  the  Au- 
thority, which  would  be  taxed  to  the  same 
extent  as  obligations  of  private  corporations. 

Section  11.  Obligations  as  Lawful  Invest- 
ments, Acceptance  as  Security.  This  section 
makes  obligations  issued  by  the  Authority 
lawful  investments,  acceptable  as  security 
for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds,  and 
exempt  from  SEC  requirements. 

Section  12.  Preparation  of  Obligations. 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare,  hold,  and  deliver  obli- 
gations for  the  Authority  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

Section  13.  Annual  Report.  This  section 
requires  the  Authority  to  transmit  to  the 
President  and  Congress  an  '\n"'^ol  report 
of  its  operations  and  activities. 

Section  14.  Obligations  Eligible  for  Pur- 
chase by  National  Banks.  This  section  per- 
mits national  banks  to  invest  in  or  deal  in 
obllgaUons  ot  the  Authority. 

Section  15.  Government  Corporation  Con- 
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trol  Act.  This  section  subjects  the  Authority 
to  the  budget  and  audit  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  in  the 
game  manner  as  they  are  applied  to  a  wholly- 
owned  Government  corporation. 

Section  16.  Permanent  Appropriation  for 
Federal  Payment  to  Authority.  This  section 
provides  a  permanent  indefinite  appropria- 
tion to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  Interest  p>ayments  to  the  Authority 
as  required  by  section  8. 

Section  17.  SeparablUty.  This  section 
makes  the  provisions  and  validity  of  the 
Act  separable  if  any  of  the  provisions  are  held 
invalid. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  REGARDINa  SPE- 
CIAL ORDER  ON  WELFARE  RE- 
FORM 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
C^on. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  annoimce  I  have  taken  a  spe- 
cial order  today  to  explain  the  welfare 
reform  bill  I  have  introduced. 


ALTERNATIVE  WELFARE  REFORM 
PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullsian)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  an  alternative  welfare 
reform  proposal  that  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers will  study.  We  have  been  consider- 
ing the  family  assistance  plan  again  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
a  number  of  weeks.  It  is  becoming  more 
obvious  with  every  dtw^  that  the  program 
has  many  compUcations  and  is  impos- 
sible to  administer,  and  there  are  many 
unanswered  questions.  What  we  really 
need  in  welfare  Is  a  new  direction  rather 
than  the  hodgepodge  on  a  hodgepodge 
which  it  is  becoming  obvious  the  family 
assistance  plan  is.  The  family  assistance 
plan  covers  up  the  welfare  mess  with  a 
sugar  coating  of  Federal  cash.  It  Is  the 
first  leg  up  on  a  guaranteed  national 
income. 

PAP  will  not  turn  the  welfare  program 
aroimd.  It  does  not  implement  the  work 
provisions  on  a  meaningful  basis.  It  miin- 
dates  that  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sume 100  percent  of  the  whole  new  wel- 
fare load  of  the  coimtry  at  State-deter- 
mined standards  which  are  totally  Inde- 
fensible from  a  national  point  of  view.  It 
institutes  a  new  numbers  game  for  all 
people  In  the  poverty  area  that  will  add 
some  13  million  new  people  to  the  Federal 
welfare  caseload  with  no  assurance 
whatsoever  that  the  Incentives  are  not 
in  the  direction  of  more  welfare  rather 
than  less.  It  Is  an  administrative  mon- 
strosity and.  in  my  judgment,  sets  a  dis- 
aster course  for  this  Nation. 

I  have  proposed  In  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  after  a  great  deal  of  study, 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  real  welfare 
reform  proposal.  It  builds  upOTi  the  foun- 
dation of  the  studies  we  have  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half,  both  on 
this  side  and  over  In  the  other  body.  It  Is 
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based  upon  some  rather  fundamental 
changes  in  thinking  on  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. It  does  turn  the  welfare  program 
around.  It  includes  the  Federal  assump- 
tion of  much  of  the  welfare  costs,  but  it 
does  not  assume  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  quagmire  that  exists  in  this 
coimtry  today.  It  does  separate  the  em- 
ployable people  from  the  unemployables. 
It  does  establish  a  metmlngful  and  a 
major  national  child  care  program  for 
all  poverty  employables  over  a  4-year 
period.  It  does  provide  for  meaningful 
rehabilitation  and  emplojmient  programs 
with  a  meaningful  administrative  orga- 
nization to  carry  it  out.  It  does  provide 
meaningful  and  defensible  incentives  for 
people  to  work.  It  does  involve  meaning- 
ful work  training  Federal  allowances 
based  on  the  percentage  of  average  wage 
in  the  area  rather  than  the  mess  of  State 
programs  that  Is  the  basis  for  the  FAP 
program. 

It  does  provide  meaningful  rehabili- 
tation for  marginal,  employable  people. 

It  does  provide  for  meaningful  sched- 
uling of  the  reclassification  of  all  welfare 
recipients  between  employable  people 
and  imemployable  people. 

It  Is  a  program  that  provides  over  a 
4-year  period  for  the  Federal  takeover 
of  some  75  percent  of  the  welfare  case- 
load, but  they  are  not  turned  over  as 
welfare  recipients,  but  as  emplojrable 
persons. 

It  does  provide.  In  addition,  emergency 
reUef  now  for  the  States,  and  it  is 
a  new  direction  for  the  whole  concept;  of 
welfare. 

Let  me  just  very  quickly  go  into  this 
matter — and  may  I  also  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  read  the  full  text  of  my  state- 
ment today  to  get  the  details  of  this 
concept.  I  do  not  want  to  deceive  anyone 
into  thinking  that  there  is  any  magic 
formula  on  welfare  reform,  there  just  is 
not.  There  is  no  easy  way  out.  There  Is 
no  such  thing  as  a  good  welfare  program, 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  turning  our 
program  around,  heading  it  in  the  direc- 
tion whei-e  we  can  assimilate  ideas  and 
Ingenuity  and  administrative  capabilities 
that  exist  in  the  American  people.  We 
are  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
morass  of  welfare,  and  FAP,  let  us  face 
it,  does  not  take  us  out  of  that  morass. 

Now,  the  first  problem  of  welfare  Is 
that  without  an  adequate  day-care  pro- 
gram you  caimot  have  meaningful  wel- 
fare reform.  It  Is  just  not  possible  be- 
cause most  welfare  recipients  are  bur- 
dened— and  we  are  talking  about  the 
AFDC  program — are  burdened  with  chil- 
dren. Until  we  get  adequate  child  care 
for  those  children  you  simply  are  not 
going  to  get  those  people  off  of  the  wel- 
fare roUs.  So  we  would  establish  a  na- 
tional child-care  corporation  that  would 
contract  with  localities,  with  pubUc 
agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations  in 
the  localities  to  set  up  meaningful  child- 
care  facilities.  That  includes  not  only 
supervision  and  training  programs  for 
children,  but  also  at  least  one  square 
meal  a  day  and,  particularly  In  the 
ghetto  areas  of  the  coimtry,  two  square 
meals  a  day. 

Then,  second,  I  would  separate,  with 
proper  administrative  organization,  the 


employable  people  from  the  unemploy- 
able people.  The  unemployable  people 
are  not  the  problem  of  welfare.  The 
employable  people  on  welfare  are  a  prob- 
lem. And  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion would  be  a  new  Federal  rehabilita- 
tion and  employment  office  organization 
in  every  community  in  the  country.  Here 
Federal  officials  properly  schooled  in 
utilizing  the  experience  we  have  had  un- 
der the  WIN  program  would  classify  wel- 
fare appUcants  on  an  orderly  schedule 
as  employable  or  unemployable.  When 
they  are  classified  "employable"  they 
would  no  longer  be  eligible  for  Federal 
welfare  assistance,  and  then  would  be- 
come the  responsibUity  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Now  we  are  here  federalizing  welfare 
on  an  orderly  schedule,  again,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  4-year  period  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  assumed  full  re- 
sponsibility for  75  percent  of  the  case- 
load. But  we  are  not  calling  them  wel- 
fare people — we  are  reclassifying  them 
employable,  and  we  are  making  employ- 
aj3le  people  a  Federal  responsibility  in  a 
whole  wide  range  of  programs  we  already 
have  in  being,  we  would  coordinate  in 
this  program  to  send  people,  if  they  need 
some  basic  adjustments,  to  vocational  le- 
habihtation,  which  would  be  greatly  up- 
graded and  made  a  100-percent  Federal 
expense  charge  with  respect  to  these 
people. 

Or  we  would  send  them  to  the  man- 
power programs,  or  we  would  put  them 
in  on-the-job  training  slots,  or  put  them 
into  new  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams that  have  been  recommended  by 
the  administration.  When  they  became  a 
Federal  charge,  we  would  not  accept  the 
hodgepodge  of  Federal  welfare  pajTnents. 
We  would  establish  a  training  reimburse- 
ment based  on  a  formula  keyed  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  average  wage  in  the  area. 

So  this  reimbursement  is  not  based 
upon  the  whims  of  the  individual  State 
legislators  around  the  country  and  the 
complexities  of  Federal  payments  for 
welfare,  but  would  be  based  on  a  mean- 
ingful average  wage  factor  in  a  given 
area.  That  would  eliminate  a  great  deal 
of  the  problems  we  have  in  our  State- 
by-State  diversity. 

But  then  in  addition  to  this  now,  we 
would  have  meaningful  job  Incentives — 
Incentives  for  people  to  go  to  work.  For 
example,  the  case  of  a  woman  with  four 
children  on  welfare  and  possibly  getting 
$3,500  a  year.  How  can  we  induce  her 
now  to  go  to  work  possibly  at  a  minimum 
wage  of  $2,200  when  she  has  her  family 
to  support?  So  the  first  thing  we  would 
do  would  be  to  give  her  quaUty  day  care 
for  her  children  including  one  or  two 
meals  a  day — and  that  is  tremendously 
important  to  the  welfare  mother. 

The  sectmd  thing  we  would  do  would 
be  to  allow  her  to  cash  out  her  food 
stamps.  This  to  most  welfare  mothers 
would  be  terribly  important.  In  other 
words,  the  benefit  she  would  get  from 
the  present  food  stamps  would  be  con- 
verted to  cash  if  she  requested  It  and 
she  would  get  a  food  allowance  in  cash 
every  month  for  it.  Remember,  she  Is  a 
responsible,  employed  person. 

Third,  then  we  would  give  a  work  ex- 
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pease  allowance  to  this  mother  with  four 
children  of  $60  per  month  and  we  would 
not  only  give  it  to  her  but  we  would  give 
it  to  the  whole  gamut  of  the  working  poor 
volimtarily  enrolled  in  this  program  as 
an  incentive  to  work  and  as  a  vehicle 
whereby  we  can  Justify  the  difference  be- 
tween the  welfare  pasrment  and  a  mini- 
mum wage  job. 

It  is  a  meaningful  and  easy-to-admln- 
ister  concept  that  would  make  up  the 
difference  between  welfare  payments  to 
a  large  extent  and  what  an  individual  can 
m^ake  on  a  minimum  wage  job. 

The  cost  of  this  program  on  a  4- 
year  basis  would  be  about  $5  billion  in- 
cluding this  great  new  child  care  corpo- 
ration which  not  only  is  the  answer  to 
welfare  but  which  really  is  fundamental 
to  any  answer  to  the  ghetto  problems  of 
our  Nation  today.  This  would  be  phased 
in  over  a  4-year  period. 

You  see  the  way  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  reclassify  and  take  over  these 
people  woiild  be:  First,  the  new  appU- 
cants,  all  new  applicants  would  oe 
screened.  The  criteria  for  mothers  would 
be  that  we  would  only  exclude  mothers 
with  two  or  more  children,  one  of  them 
being  under  6  years  of  age,  in  the  orig- 
inal screening. 

Then,  second,  we  would  go  to  the  exist- 
ing welfare  rolls,  and  we  would  take  first 
the  unemployed  fathers,  natiirally. 

Second,  we  would  take  the  single  chil- 
dren dependents  who  are  on  welfare  over 
16  years  of  age. 

Third,  we  would  consider  the  mothers 
and  take  the  mothers  with  one  chUd. 

Fourth,  we  would  take  mothers  with 
more  than  one  child  with  none  of  them 
under  3  years  of  age. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  line — and 
this  would  be  scheduled  over  a  4-year 
period — we  would  take  all  mothers  who 
were  classified  "able  to  work." 

Naturally,  there  will  be  a  backlog  of 
people,  probably  25  or  30  percent  of  the 
heads  of  household  on  the  existing  rolls, 
who  are  nonemployable  for  physical 
reasons  or  for  many  other  reasons. 

In  Implementing  this  program  we 
would  save  initially,  because  we  are  not 
making  the  family  assistance  pajrments, 
some  $1.5  billion  the  first  year,  and  we 
would  convert  that  to  emergency  relief 
payments  to  the  States,  so  that  we  woiild 
get  immediately  emergency  assistance  to 
the  States  that  so  desperately  need  it. 

Then,  as  we  phase  this  progrson  In,  we 
would  phase  out  the  emergency  relief 
over  the  4-year  period.  The  emergency 
assistance  to  States  would  be  distributed 
first  to  the  States  according  to  popula- 
tion and  then  distributed  within  the 
States  according  to  the  record  of  costs 
for  caseloads  in  welfare  within  the  State. 

So  this  program  would  tiun  welfare 
around.  It  would  provide  a  meaningful 
vehicle  for  reclassifs^g  people,  employ- 
able or  nonemployable,  with  the  backup 
of  a  major  child-care  program  that  is  es- 
sential for  any  such  a  classification. 

It  would  provide,  then,  for  the  employ- 
able people  be  taken  care  of  on  a  Job  as- 
sistance program,  and  reimbursement  for 
Job  assistance  imder  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment set  according  to  its  relation  to 
the  average  wage  in  an  area. 


It  would  provide  substantial  supple- 
ments. In  addition  to  a  child  care  pro- 
gram, which  is  so  terribly  important,  it 
would  include  a  cash  out  of  the  food 
stamps,  a  monthly  payment  for  that, 
which  would  vary  according  to  family 
size. 

Then,  finally,  a  monthly  expense  al- 
lowance to  the  working  poor. 

In  summary,  it  avoids  not  all  but  most 
of  the  complexities  that  we  are  finding 
in  the  present  FAP  program.  Almost 
every  way  we  turn  under  the  FAP  pro- 
gram it  is  so  complex,  so  poorly  thought 
out  administratively,  that  we  have  al- 
most impossible  problems  to  solve. 

This  proposal,  in  turning  the  whole 
program  around,  would  avoid  those  com- 
plexities, and  I  commend  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  I  hope  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  it  approved  in  a  committee. 
If  not,  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  pre- 
sent it  as  an  alternative  to  tlie  Congress 
when  this  matter  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  thoughtful  pres- 
entation of  this  plan,  one  that  I  am 
sure  all  Members  will  wish  to  read  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


THE  NOISE  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  60  years 
ago,  Robert  Koch,  the  famed  bacteriolo- 
gist and  Nobel  laureate,  predicted: 

The  day  wUl  come  when  man  will  have  to 
fight  merciless  noise  as  the  worst  enemy  of 
his  health. 

While  this  prediction  has  not  yet 
proven  itself  to  be  true,  if  we  do  not  act 
swiftly  the  day  will  soon  come  when  deaf- 
ness will  be  as  common  as  the  common 
cold. 

Noise  is  a  negative  fringe  benefit  of  the 
manmade  environment  of  our  industrial 
and  high  density  xirban  society.  To  the 
extent  to  which  this  environment  is  be- 
coming increasingly  manmade,  noise  is 
not  likely  to  go  away,  but  only  to  become 
more  pervasive. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  introducing  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1971.  Under  this  bill, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  wUl  have  broad  pow- 
ers to  distribute  grants  to  States  to  pro- 
vide programs  of  noise  control,  research 
into  causes,  and  effects  of  noise,  and  the 
enforcement  of  noise  standards,  rules, 
and  regulations.  The  Administrator  also 
has  authority  to  distribute  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, organizations,  or  indiviudals  to  en- 
gage in  research,  the  training  of  person- 
nel, and  demonstration  projects. 

This  legislation  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive noise  abatement  bill  ever  pro- 
fjosed  to  the  Congress.  It  would  estab- 
lish specific  standards  in  the  areas  of 
aircraft,  motor  vehicle  and  occupational 
noise.  In  each  of  these  areas,  the  Ad- 


ministrator is  given  the  authority  to  set 
standards  and  amend  rules  and  regula- 
tions, but  he  is  also  required  to  enforce 
specified  minimum  standards.  Among 
the  aircraft  standards  is  a  time  restric- 
tion for  aircraft  takeoffs  over  populated 
areas.  My  bill  also  prohibits  the  opera- 
tion of  civil  aircraft  at  supersonic  speeds 
over  land  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Motor  vetiicles  weighing  under  6,000 
pounds  are  prohibited  from  operating  at 
noise  levels  in  excess  of  86  dBA  at  a  speed 
of  35  miles  per  hour  or  less,  and  in  excess 
of  90  dBA  at  a  speed  of  more  than  35 
miles  per  hour.  These  limits  are  present- 
ly in  effect  in  Cahfornia  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  adequate  to  protect  the 
mental  and  physical  health  of  her  citi- 
zens. The  Administrator  shall  specify  a 
date  on  which  these  Federal  standards 
shall  go  into  effect. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Act  presently  re- 
quires those  businesses  wliich  receive 
more  than  $10,000  of  Federal  assistance 
to  maintain  a  sound  level  of  not  more 
than  90  dBA  for  an  8-hour  day.  Under 
my  bill,  the  noise  level  must  be  below  85 
dBA,  a  figure  suggested  by  President 
Johnson  shortly  before  he  left  office.  It 
is  estimated  that  60  percent  of  the  work- 
ers in  this  country  are  subjected  to  noise 
which  exceeds  an  acceptable  level.  The 
World  Health  Organization  states  that 
industrial  noise  alone  costs  the  United 
States  more  than  $4  billion  annually  in 
accidents,  absenteeism,  inefficiency,  and 
compensation  claims.  The  new  noise  lev- 
els I  propose  would  tremendously  alter 
these  statistics,  I  beheve,  for  a  90  dBA 
sound  level  is  nearly  half  again  as  loud 
as  an  85  dBA  sound  level.  My  purpose  is 
to  preserve  the  hearing  of  these  workers, 
not  to  impair  or  destroy  an  essential  in- 
dustrial effort. 

Noise  is  not  just  a  nuisance,  it  is  a 
health  hazard.  The  word  itself  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  Latin  root  as 
"nausea."  The  dangerous  and  hazardous 
effects  of  intense  noise  on  human  health 
are  seriously  underestimated.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  close  relationship  between 
bodily  fatigue  and  noise  exposure.  Psy- 
chological and  social  stresses  also  result 
from  intense  noise.  Some  scientists  even 
believe  that  if  city  noise  continues  to  rise 
at  its  present  rate  of  1  decibel  a  year, 
everyone  will  be  stone  deaf  by  the  year 
2000. 

We  will  never  be  able  to  eliminate 
each  sound  that  is  objectionable  to  each 
individual.  Human  desires  are  too  vari- 
able. But  noise  is  not  the  inescapable 
price  of  progress.  The  know-how  already 
exists  to  control  its  level.  It  is  the  will 
which  has  to  date  been  lacking.  Amer- 
icans often  seem  to  react  to  noise  as  if 
nature  were  compelling  us  to  accept  it, 
or  even  savor  it.  We  are  tacitly  accept- 
ing an  increasingly  deteriorating  situa- 
tion. 

Wc  must  now  decide  what  importance 
noise  control  and  noise  abatement  have 
relative  to  the  other  values  of  our  urban 
civilization.  In  protecting  our  health, 
absolute  proof  comes  late.  To  wait  for  it 
is  to  invite  disaster  or  to  court  disaster 
unnecessarily. 

We  reached  the  critical  stage  with  our 
polluted  air  and  water  because  of  be- 
lated action.  Unless  we  act  now,  we  will 
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soon  reach  the  critical  stage  as  far  as  our 
hearing  is  concerned,  a  stage  from  which 
we  cannot  retreat. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  biQ  I  intro- 
duce today  will  by  itself  solve  our  noise 
problem,  but  it  is  an  important  first  step 
which  must  be  taken.  It  is  my  hope  this 
bill  will  act  as  a  catalyst  for  far-reaching 
and  effective  actions  by  our  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Governments. 


CAPITOL  POLICE 


(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  11 
days  now  we  have  heard  that  the  Capitol 
was  able  to  be  bombed  because  of  the 
laxity  of  the  Capitol  Police  Force.  Chief 
James  Powell  Implies  that  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  students  on  the  force.  He  is  quoted 
again  and  again  as  saying  that  25  per- 
cent of  the  Capitol  force  are  appointees, 
many  of  whom  are  students.  When  I 
called  the  police  office  in  the  Capitol, 
I  was  told  that  115  of  the  622-man  force 
are  students.  This  is  18.5  percent,  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  entire  force. 

Police  Chief  Powell  says  he  has  sym- 
pathy for  the  students.  He  says  it  is  "very 
difficult  to  properly  do  their  schoolwork 
and  give  us  8  soUd  hours  of  work,"  and 
that  some  find  the  work  boring.  Let  mie 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Capitol  Police  Force  needs  the 
mental  and  physical  integrity  which  the 
students  provide.  Physically,  they  are 
much  more  capable  of  protecting  the 
Capitol  than  many  of  our  present  police- 
men. In  addition,  police  forces  across  the 
country  are  now  actively  recruiting  men 
and  women  with  college  educations. 
We  should  feel  proud  to  have  these  stu- 
dents on  our  force.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  allow  them  to  study  on 
the  job  or  cater  to  them  in  any  way. 
But  let  us  be  honest.  The  students  have 
done  nothing  less  than  what  has  been 
required  of  them  by  Chief  Powell,  li  this 
is  nothing,  it  is  because  the  chief  has 
never  required  nothing. 

It  is  time  for  Chief  Powell  to  stop 
using  the  students  as  scapegoats.  I  per- 
sonally know  of  the  many  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  other  professional  men  who 
have  served  on  the  Capitol  Police  Force 
and  done  a  commendable  job. 

I  do  not  mean  to  place  the  blame  for 
laxity  on  the  large  majority  of  the  force 
who  are  not  students.  I  do  mean  to  place 
the  blame  on  the  top  officials.  This  is 
where  the  failure  is.  This  Is  where  the 
investigations  should  begin. 


GATEWAY  NATIONAL  SEASHORE— A 
FORTHCOMING  REALITY 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  met  with  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  Morton.  His  remarks  at  our 
"neeting,  in  addition  to  my  own  prior 
conversations  with  him,  give  considerable 


impetus  to  a  project  for  which  I  liave 
been  pressing  for  more  than  2  years — 
creation  of  the  Gateway  National  Sea- 
shore within  the  New  York  Harbor 
region — and  which  is  embodied  in  my 
bUl,  HJl.  1121. 

Secretary  Morton,  in  our  meeting  to- 
day, stated  that  the  Gateway  project  has 
a  "high  priority."  He  added: 

I  am  very  much  for  the  project. 

This  is  crucial,  because  the  admin- 
istration should,  and  must,  give  it  full 
support.  This  support,  in  fact,  is  con- 
sonant with  the  President's  own  state  of 
the  Union  message,  deUvered  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  1971,  when  he  said: 

And  not  only  to  meet  today's  needs  but  to 
anticipate  thoee  of  tomorrow  I  will  put  for- 
ward the  most  extensive  program  ever  pro- 
posed by  a  President  of  the  United  States 
to  expand  the  nation's  parks,  recreation 
areas,  and  open  spaces  In  a  way  that  truly 
brings  parks  to  the  people  where  the  people 
are.  For  only  If  we  leave  a  legacy  of  parks  will 
the  next  generation  have  parks  to  enjoy. 

Surely,  nothing  could  be  more  in  line 
with  the  President's  own  words  than  cre- 
ation of  a  recreation  complex  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area. 
Gateway,  which  would  include  Jamaica 
Bay,  Breezy  Point,  Sandy  Hook,  and  ad- 
ditional areas,  is  within  a  2-hour  drive 
for  15  million  people.  It  would  eventually 
be  able  to  accommodate  500,000  people 
a  day. 

Of  course,  it  is  essential  that  national 
parks  be  created  in  our  yet- remaining 
natural  areas.  But  surely  Gateway  is  far 
more  immediately  and  directly  relevant, 
and  beneficial,  to  these  millions  of  city 
dwellers  in  New  Yoik  City  and  its  en- 
virons who  cannot  afford  to  travel  him- 
dreds  of  miles  to  a  park.  Gateway  truly 
•brings  parks  to  the  people  where  the 
people  are" — to  quote  the  President. 

There  are,  in  fact,  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  region  more  than  19  mil- 
lion people,  in  31  counties,  in  three 
States — New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut. By  the  year  2000,  there  will  be 
30  million  people  in  the  region:  11  mil- 
lion more  people  competing  for  access 
to  the  region's  ocean  beaches,  which 
stretch  from  Montauk  Point,  N.Y.,  to 
Point  Pleasant,  N.J. 

These  ocean  beaches  provide  the  larg- 
est source  of  summer  recreation  at  pres- 
ent, and  their  use  wUl  continue  to  rise. 
Not  only  regional  residents,  but  vaca- 
tioners from  farther  inland  use  them. 
The  proposed  Gateway  National  Sea- 
shore would  be  a  major  step  toward  pre- 
serving open  ocean  front  and  making  it 
available  for  pubUc  use. 

The  genesis  for  Federal  legislative  ac- 
tion aimed  at  bringing  Gateway  to  re- 
ality arose  2  years  ago,  when  I  began  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  on  plans  for  a  national 
seashore  in  New  York  Harbor.  Our  inter- 
est in  turn  stimulated  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  then  headed  by  Walter  B. 
Hickel,  to  become  involved.  On  May  13, 
1969,  then-Secretary  Hickel  announced 
the  administration  proposal  for  what  he 
termed  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
area. 

Subsequently,  two  bills  were  Introduced 
to  create  Gateway.  My  bill— HJl.  12436 


in  the  91st  Congress — was  introduced  on 
June  25,  1969,  following  weeks  of  delay 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  was  preparing  the  first  draft  of 
the  legislation,  at  my  request. 

Unfortunately,  despite  Secretary  Hick- 
el's  initial  espousal  of  Gateway,  little  ac- 
tion ensued  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  House  Interior  and  Tngninr 
Affairs  Committee's  request  for  an  ad- 
ministration report  on  my  bill  lan- 
guished unanswered. 

In  the  interim,  however,  considerable 
Interest  had  been  building  concerning 
Gateway,  particularly  due  to  the  work  of 
the  Regional  Plan  Association  and  of  the 
Citizen's  Committee  for  the  Gateway. 
Niunerous  news  stories  and  editorials 
furthered  oiu-  cause. 

Thus,  when  I  introduced  my  biU  to  cre- 
ate the  Gateway  National  Seashore  on 
the  first  day  of  the  92d  Congress  as  HJR. 
1121,  progjects  for  action  appeared 
brighter.  Public  sentiment  clearly  favors 
its  creation.  Congressional  sentiment  re- 
flects this  same  attitude.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  my  bUl.  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabo) 
has  introduced  a  similar  bill,  in  which 
several  other  Members  joined.  And  I  will 
be  reintroducing  my  bill  for  myself,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Cariy  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Koch. 

Today,  in  the  other  body,  the  Senators 
from  New  York— Senators  Javits  and 
Buckley — and  from  New  Jersey — Sen- 
ators Williams  and  Case — have  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill.  This  action  partic- 
ularly reflects  the  efforts  of  the  senior 
senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Javits,  who 
has  also  long  been  interested  in  the  cre- 
ation of  Gateway,  and  with  whom  I  have 
been  working  to  further  our  shared  goal. 

My  conversations  with  Secretary  Mor- 
ton have  considerably  encouraged  me 
that  unified  administration  support  will 
be  forthcoming.  However,  some  recent 
developments,  such  as  the  proposed  turn- 
ing over  Fort  Hancock,  on  Sandy 
Hook,  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  the 
(jeneral  Services  Administration,  do  give 
good  cause  for  concern.  This  action  was 
taken  despite  the  fact  that — 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  pointed 
out  that  Fort  Hancock  Is  In  the  prtqxieed 
Gateway  Recreation  Area  and  requested 
that  .  .  .(OSA)  withhold  disposal  action 
pending  enactment  by  the  Congreas  of  Gate- 
way legislation — 

According  to  a  letter  to  me  from 
Harold  S.  Trimmer,  Jr.,  assistant  ad- 
ministrator, (jeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Apparently,  it  is  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget — an  arm  of  the 
White  House — which  does  not  share 
either  Secretary  Morton's  enthusiasm,  or 
the  President's  stated  commitment  to 
parks  for  the  people. 

Hopefully,  the  public's  demand  for 
the  creation  of  Gateway,  refiected  in 
the  legislation  now  sponsored  by  some  28 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
matched  by  the  President's  ovra  state  of 
the  Union  message  language,  will  soon 
make  the  Gateway  National  Seashore  a 
reality. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  include 
several  releases,  new  articles,  and  edi- 
torials concerning  Gateway: 
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(News  releaae  of  the  Regional  Plan  Aseocla- 

tlon,  Inc.,  of  May  13,  1969] 
Statbmint   of   John   P.   Kbtth,   President. 
Regional    Plan    Association    Recaboinc 
Proposal  bt   Secbetaby   Hickxl  roR  New 
Qatewat  National  Recreation  Area 
Secretary  of  Interior  Hlckel's  proposal  for 
a  national  recreation  area  at  the  entrance  to 
New  Torlc  Harbor  is  a  great  triumph  for  Na- 
tion, Region  and  City.  It  does  credit  to  the 
members  of  Congress  who  stimulated  It,  first 
William  Pitts  Ryan,  Congressman  from  Man- 
hattan, and  Senators  Jacob   K.  Javits  and 
Charles  E.   Qoodell.   It  represents  a  major 
achievement  for  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay. 

The  Oateway  National  Recreation  Area 
proposal  means  greatly  improved  and  accessi- 
ble recreation  opportunities  for  the  mlUionB 
of  people  living  In  the  core  of  this  crowded 
Region.  It  means  the  preservation  for  future 
generations  of  the  incom(>arable  beaches  of 
Sandy  Hook  and  Breezy  Point. 

It  is  the  culmination  of  the  eSort  for  pub- 
lic acquisition  of  Breezy  Point,  for  "a  park 
where  the  people  are",  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  federal  Involvement  In  urban 
recreation. 

In  this  monumental  step  forward  we 
should  recall  the  efforts  of  a  host  of  civic 
and  neighborhood  organizations  that  saved 
these  beaches  for  the  public  led  by  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Children,  Citizens  Union, 
Community  Service  Society  and  Parks  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York. 

We  urge  the  Congress  and  Administration 
to  move  with  speed  in  making  the  proposal  a 
reality. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  14.  1970 J 

Gatkwat   Still  Jtxsr  an  Idea 

(By  Douglas  RoMnson) 

Almost  a  year  after  Interior  Secretary  Wal- 
ter J.  Hlckel  announced  the  Immediate  start 
of  planning  on  the  Gateway  National  Rec- 
reation Area  at  the  entrance  to  New  York 
Harbor,  the  project  remains  little  more  than  a 
sand  castle. 

The  project,  which  Mr.  Hlckel  spoke  of 
while  standing  among  the  clam  shells  and 
driftwood  on  a  Uttered  city  beach,  was  de- 
signed to  give  slum  dwellers  a  place  to  play 
in  the  sea  and  stm. 

It  envisioned  extensive  park  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  In  Jamaica  Bay  and  Breezy 
Point  in  Queens,  Swinburne  and  Hoffman 
Islands  at  the  entrance  to  New  York  Harbor, 
Great  Kills  Park  on  Staten  Island,  and  Sandy 
Hook.  NJ. 

Today,  the  blstate  Federal  project  is 
plagued  with  problems  both  bureaucratic 
and  otherwise. 

The  Mayor,  during  the  election  campaign 
last  fall,  signed  new  five-year  permits  for 
several  thousand  people  who  live  on  dty- 
owned  land  in  Broad  Channel  and  who  dump 
raw  sewage  into  the  center  of  Jamaica  Bay, 
a  move  that  would  cut  the  9,600-acre  ecologi- 
cal treasure  almost  In  half. 

New  York  City  Intends  to  build  a  sports 
stadium  In  Great  Kills  Park  In  Staten  Island 
and  the  City  Planning  Commission  has  sug- 
gested that  a  shore  parkway  run  through  the 
park,  a  roadway  that  would  include  and 
Interchange  within  park  borders. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  consid- 
ering digging  a  boat  channel  across  Sandy 
Hook  that  might  affect  the  lateral  flow  of 
sand  needed  to  nourish  the  beaches  and 
could  allow  the  polluted  water  of  Sandy  Hook 
Bay  to  flow  Into  the  ocean  with  the  resulting 
damage  to  the  share. 

The  Consolidated  Bdison  Company  la  seek- 
ing to  build  nuclear  power  plants  on  man- 
made  Islands  off  Coney  Island  and  In  the 
Lower  Bay,  a  plan  the  Interior  Department 
feels  Is  aimed  at  Swinburne  and  Hoffman 
Islands. 

In  addition  to  these  large  scale  problems, 
there  are  several  smaller  ones,  such  as  pro- 
tests by  the  Breezy  Point  Cooperative  that  a 


man-made  sand  beach  In  front  of  many  of 
its  structures  belongs  to  it  and  not  the  dty, 
and  a  tentative  city  plan  for  a  landfill  proj- 
ect   all    along    the   south   shore   of   Staten 
Island. 

Slace  the  Secretary's  enthusiastic  an- 
nouncement last  May  13,  an  elaborate  four- 
color  report  has  been  printed,  at  a  cost  of 
910,000  in  donated  funds,  and  a  legislative 
package  is  now  being  prepared  for  Congress. 
The  Interior  Department  hopes  to  Introduce 
the  legislation  late  this  spring. 

Once  legislation  is  submitted,  however,  ex- 
tensive public  hearings  will  have  to  be  held 
before  any  over-ail  Congressional  action  can 
be  taken.  This  means  that  any  funds  for 
Gateway  probably  would  not  be  authorized 
before  early  1971. 

"We  are  not  dismayed,"  said  Edward  S. 
Peetz,  chief  of  the  division  of  urban  plan- 
ning of  the  Interior  Department's  Office  of 
National,  Capital  and  Urban  Park  Affairs. 
"However,  Instead  of  oux  problems  diminish- 
ing, they  seem  to  be  growing." 

MANY    problems    INVOLVED 

Among  the  troubles  besetting  the  Gateway 
projects  are  the  following: 

The  Defease  Department  refuses  to  re- 
lease Port  Tllden,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Breezy  Point  section  of  the  recreation  area, 
because  it  says  the  Nike  missile  battery,  a 
training  building  and  an  officer's  club  are 
an  "operational  requirement." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  plan- 
ning construction  of  a  30-acre  animal  quar- 
antine station  on  the  parade  ground  at  Fort 
Tllden  and  so  far  has  resisted  suggestions 
for  an  alternate  site. 

Mayor  Lindsay,  who  stood  beside  Mr. 
Hlckel  on  that  windswept  beach  last  May 
and  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  project,  is 
said  not  to  have  replied  to  a  letter  from  the 
Interior  Department  sent  last  Nov.  2fl  that 
asks  for  assurances  on  city-owned  land  and 
possibly  litigation  procedures. 

Mr.  Peetz,  the  chief  planner  for  the  recrea- 
tion area,  said  In  a  recent  interview  at  the 
Interior  Department  that  the  city's  plans  for 
Great  Kills  Park  might  cause  that  unit  to 
be  lost  from  the  planned  Federal  project. 

"We  could  live  with  a  sports  stadium," 
he  said,  "but  if  they  put  through  a  road  with 
an  Interchange  right  in  the  middle,  "we 
might  as  well  give  It  up." 

The  Army's  refusal  to  give  up  Fort  Tllden 
also  strikes  a  heavy  blow  at  plans  for  Breezy 
Point.  The  fort,  which  stretches  almost  all 
the  way  across  the  Breezy  Point  peninsula. 
Is  largely  unused. 

There  Is  a  Nike  battery  at  the  east  end 
of  the  fort  and  the  missile's  radar  control 
center  at  the  west  end  of  the  fort. 

In  addition  to  the  Nike  site,  the  Army 
uses  a  two-story  brick  building  as  a  reserve 
training  center.  During  the  summer,  how- 
ever, the  officer's  club  is  heavily  used  by 
military  men  and  their  families  from 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area.  They  are 
especially  drawn  by  the  private  beach. 

In  the  matter  of  Mr.  Lindsay  not  answer- 
ing the  letter  from  the  Interior  Department, 
a  spokesman  for  the  Mayor  said  that  "no 
one  has  any  record  of  the  letter."  An  official 
at  the  Federal  agency  said  another  letter  was 
being  prepared. 

Although  planners  at  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment are  opposed  to  Con  Edison's  quest  for 
power  plants  in  the  harbor,  Mr.  Underbill  is 
more  sanguine  about  the  controversial  sub- 
ject. 

"If  adequate  safety  standards  could  be 
determined,"  he  said,  "I  could  see,  perhaps, 
a  revolving  restaurant  atop  a  nuclear  plant 
on  HoSman-Swlnburne  Islands." 

Present  plans  call  for  the  two  small 
islands  just  beyond  the  Narrows  to  be  joined 
by  a  landfill  project  over  a  10-year  period. 
The  Gateway  project  envisions  promenades, 
outdoor  cafes  and  family  picnic  areas  on 
the  joined  Island.  Visitors  would  get  there 
by  ferry. 


[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News 

Feb.  6, 1971  ] 

Saving  Sandt  Hook 

What  the  General  Services  Administration 
gives  away,  the  Interior  Department,  in  a 
proper  situation,  ought  to  receive.  It  would 
not  only  demonstrate  that  the  agencies  are 
not  working  at  cross-purposes,  but  also,  in 
the  case  of  Sandy  Hook,  provide  an  imaccus- 
tomed  boon  from  the  federal  government  for 
New  Jersey. 

The  GSA  has  labeled  1,033  acres  of  Sandy 
Hook  as  surplus  land  and  therefore  subject 
to  disposal.  This,  even  though  the  Interior 
Department  has  plans  for  Including  the  Hock 
in  a  federal  project  for  New  York  Harbor 
called  the  Oateway  National  Park. 

The  Interior  Department  possesses  au- 
thority to  receive  surplus  property  and  hold 
it  for  development  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes.  Exercise  of  this  authority  with  re- 
gard to  Sandy  Hook  Is  now  being  urged  up- 
on the  department  by  Sen.  Case,  mindful 
that  the  GSA  has  set  a  deadline  of  Thurs- 
day for  a  decision  by  New  Jersey  as  to 
whether  It  wants  to  acquire  title  to  the  land, 
745  acres  of  which  It  already  leases  from  the 
federal  government  as  a  state  park. 

New  Jersey,  however,  doesn't  have  the 
kind  of  money  needed  to  develop  and  main- 
tain the  area,  and  has  not  even  been  able 
to  fund  the  kind  of  engineering  program 
needed  to  halt  the  serious  erosion  of  the 
state-leased  beaches. 

Accordingly,  it  would  seem  sensible  for 
Sandy  Hook,  for  which  recreation  is  the  only 
appropriate  use,  to  remain  under  federal 
aegis  and  developed  under  the  National 
Park  System,  as  legUlatlon  introduced  by 
Sen.  Case  provides.  Any  other  ooixrse  would 
place  an  intolerable  financial  burden  on  the 
state,  which  for  too  long  has  been  giving  a 
lot  more  to  Washington  than  it  ever  gets 
back. 

(Prom  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record,  Feb.  9 
1971] 
Totterino  Gateway 

The  Nixon  administration's  decision  to  get 
rid  of  the  1,033  acres  of  federal  land  called 
Port  Hancock  on  Sandy  Hook  Is  an  appalling 
caricature  of  the  New  Federalism.  The  Re- 
gional Plan  Association  and  Richard  J.  Sul- 
livan. New  Jersey  Commissioner  of  Environ- 
mental Protection,  are  to  be  thanked  for  ex- 
posing and  protesting  this  coldblooded  plan 
to  disembowel  the  Gateway  national  park 
concept  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
only  two  years  ago  was  hailing  as  the  No.  1 
park  priority  for  the  federal  government. 
They're  right.  This  is  carrying  federalism  too 
far. 

Fifteen  million  people  Uve  within  a  two- 
hour  drive  of  the  Gateway  complex  which 
would  consist  of  Sandy  Hook  on  the  New 
Jersey  side  of  the  lower  bay  plus  four  all  but 
unused  ocean  beaches  on  the  New  York  side. 
More  than  half  a  million  people  a  day,  more 
than  50  million  a  year,  would  come  there  to 
swim,  flsh,  go  boating,  sprawl  loaf,  or  just 
sit  there  watching  the  waves  march  in.  Be- 
cause all  of  the  land  Is  owned  by  govern- 
ments, the  cost  of  development  would  be  no 
more  than  920  million — over  the  10  years 
leading  up  to  Gateway's  completion,  40  cents 
a  day  per  user. 

The  decision  to  dispose  of  Port  Hancock 
comes  from  the  Bureau  of  Budget  and  Man- 
agement In  an  administration  whose  Presi- 
dent was  saying  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  Jan.  22: 

"And  not  only  to  meet  today's  need  but  to 
anticipate  those  of  tomorrow,  I  will  put 
forward  the  most  extensive  program  ever 
proposed  by  a  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  expand  the  nation's  parks,  recreation  areas, 
and  open  spaces  in  a  way  that  truly  brings 
parks  to  the  i>eople  where  the  people  are. 
For  only  if  we  have  a  legacy  of  parks  will 
the  next  generation  have  parks  to  enjoy." 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  govern- 
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ing  disposition  of  federal  property  declared 
gurpliis,  the  General  Services  Administration 
has  asked  the  State  of  New  Jersey  whether  it 
wants  Fort  Hancock,  and  Gov.  CahlU  has  said, 
somewhat  reluctantly,  yes.  But  New  Jersey  Is 
in  no  better  flanclal  condition  to  undertake 
the  development  needed  than  New  York  City 
has  been  to  develop  a  beach  park  at  Breezy 
Point.  The  Governor  has  observed  correctly 
that  If  Gateway  is  not  developed  as  a  national 
recreation  area  it  is  not  likely  to  be  developed 
at  all.  And  John  P.  Keith,  president  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association,  has  explained 
why: 

If  the  Oateway  proposal  Is  cast  away,  many 
aspects  of  the  plan  will  be  lost  even  if  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  City  eventually  prepare 
their  holdings  for  limited  use. 

For  example,  there  probably  would  be  no 
ferry  trips  to  the  parks,  the  beaches  would 
not  be  managed  as  a  unit  to  balance  their 
use  and  offer  varied  types  of  recreation,  and 
nature  education  promised  under  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  plan  would  be  lost. 
Overcrowded  existing  beaches  will  become 
more  crowded  still. 

Oateway  was  a  cherished  ambition  of 
Walter  J.  Hlckel,  who  Mr.  Nixon  relieved  of 
office  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  last  Novem- 
ber. If  that  thorny  {xipullst  had  not  talked 
himself  out  of  a  job  we  could  rely  on  him  to 
see  that  the  abandonment  of  Gateway  was  re- 
considered. As  matters  stand,  the  appeal  for 
revocation  of  the  budget  bureau  decision 
should  be  carried  to  the  President  and  his 
new  Interior  Secretary,  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
at  once  by  the  two  states'  cong^resslonal  dele- 
gations. And  they  should  be  Implored  to  see 
that  legislation  to  create  and  fund  the  Gate- 
way project  Is  enacted  during  this  session. 
The  next  generation  whose  need  for  parks 
Mr.  Nixon  expounded  Jan.  22  Is  coming, 
ready  or  not.  By  the  year  2000  there  will  be 
30  million  people  In  the  region,  11  million 
more  people  competing  for  access  to  the  ocean 
beaches. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  13,  1971] 
Save  the  Gatetwat 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton has  done  something,  but  not  q\ilte 
enough,  to  quiet  the  growing  xineaslness 
over  prospects  for  the  Gateway  National 
Park.  According  to  Mr.  Morton,  the  disposal 
of  Federal  surplus  land  at  Sandy  Hook  to  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  need  not  prejudice  its 
ultimate  use  as  a  key  segment  of  the  sea- 
shore project.  But,  if  It  is  still  the  Govern- 
ment's intention  to  establish  the  park,  why 
did  the  Department  of  the  Interior  needlessly 
release  its  hold  on  the  tract  in  the  first  place, 
thus  signaling  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration to  get  rid  of  it? 

Governor  CahlU  has  Indicated  that  New 
Jersey  will  acquire  the  land  but,  with  the 
state  In  no  financial  position  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  area,  he  would  much  prefer  to 
have  It  remain  In  Federal  hands.  So  wo\ild 
the  Regional  Planning  Association,  which 
conceived  of  the  Gateway  National  Park. 
So  It  might  seem  from  his  recent  State  of  the 
Union  speech,  would  President  Nixon,  who 
promised  to  expand  the  nation's  open  spaces 
"In  a  way  that  truly  brings  parks  to  the  peo- 
ple where  the  people  are." 

No  proposal  could  possibly  fit  that  Ideal 
better  than  the  Oateway,  whose  benefits 
would  be  a  maximum  of  two  hours  away 
for  some  fifteen  million  people — 7  per  cent 
(rf  the  country's  entire  popiilatlon.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  when  developed,  this 
stretch  of  seashore  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Jamaica  Bay  would  allow  a  half-mllUon  peo- 
ple a  dav  to  enjoy  its  swimming,  fishing, 
boattng  and  cultural  facilities. 

Here  was  the  first  oppK)rtunlty  for  Mr.  Mor- 
ton to  prove  that,  whatever  the  Administra- 
tion's differences  with  his  predecessor,  he  Is 
Just  as  committed  as  Mr.   Hlckel  to  what 


Mayor  Lindsay  aptly  describes  as  "the  most 
Important  urban  recreational  breakthrough" 
of  our  time.  The  Secretary's  assertion  of  "en- 
thusiastic" Intereerti  is  all  to  the  good,  but 
after  two  years  of  favorable  consideration, 
the  project  should  be  further  along  than 
informal  commenidatlon.  It  Is  time  that 
legislation  was  sent  to  Congress  and  ma- 
chinery created  to  establish  this  magnificent 
seashore  park  for  the  people  of  metropolitan 
New  York. 

[From  the  Newark,  (N.J.)  Evening  News. 

Feb.  18,  1971] 

Gateway's  Future 

The  Regional  Plan  Association,  a  private 
organization  that  has  been  promoting  devel- 
opment of  the  trlstate  metr<^>olltan  area  for 
42  years,  offers  some  compeUing  reasons  why 
the  proposed  Oateway  National  Recreation 
Area  at  the  mouth  of  New  York  Harbor 
should  not  be  abandoned  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

At  the  moment,  the  government's  ap- 
proach to  Gateway  can  best  be  described  as 
ambivalent.  It's  made  so  by  Washington's  an- 
nouncement that  Sandy  Hook,  an  Integ^l 
part  of  the  project,  is  surplus,  i.e.,  disposa- 
ble, land  and  President  Nixon's  assurance 
that  he  wUl  propose  the  "most  extensive  pro- 
gram" in  the  nation's  history  to  expand 
parks  and  other  recreational  areas  "in  a  way 
that  truly  brings  parks  to  the  people  where 
the  people  are." 

Surely,  Oateway  should  be  where  the  peo- 
ple are.  As  RPA  emphasizes,  7  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  population  lives  within  a  two-hour 
drive,  a  demogn'^hlc  phenomenon  undupll- 
cated  anywhere  in  the  country,  and  Gateway 
would  be  able  eventually  to  accommodate 
500,000  a  day,  Moreover,  Oateway  can  be  ac- 
quired Just  for  the  asking.  The  acreage  not 
already  owned  by  the  federal  government  Is 
owned  by  lower  echelons  of  government. 

Accordingly,  If  the  government's  perform- 
ance Is  to  be  equal  to  presidential  promises, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
Sandy  Hook  and  the  adjacent  areas  in  New 
York  should  not  be  developed  by  the  federal 
government  and  even  less  reason  why  it 
should  pursue  a  contradictory  course  as  it 
has  in  the  matter  of  Sandy  Hook.  In  so  doing 
It  denies  7  per  cent  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion a  forthright  statement  of  Intention. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27,  1971] 
Jamaica  Bay  Half  Saved 

"Jamaica  Bay  and  Kennedy  Airport,"  a 
study  commissioned  by  the  Port  Authority  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  offers  two  major  con- 
clusions. One  is  excellent  and  to  the  point. 
The  other  Is  extremely  dubious,  not  to  say 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  assignment  under- 
taken by  the  Jamaica  Bay  Environmental 
Study  Group  of  the  National  Academies  of 
Sciences  and  Engineering. 

The  Study  Group  perceived  that  a  choice 
had  inevitably  to  be  made  between  two  in- 
compatible uses  of  Jamaica  Bay.  It  was  Ideal 
for  habitation,  recreation  and  conservation 
or  for  commerce,  Industry  and  waste  dispo- 
sal— tout  not  for  both  sets  of  usee.  Commend- 
ably  It  opted  for  the  former  combination, 
concluding  that  the  choice  htwl  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  which  uses  promised  to  confer 
more  benefits  on  more  people,  especially  ben- 
efits that  could  not  otherwise  be  provided. 

Applying  this  criterion,  the  Study  Group 
found  what  the  Port  Authority  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  have  long  re- 
fused to  concede:  that  what  the  air  traffic 
of  this  city  requires  at  the  moment  Is  not 
more  acreage  but  better  technology.  What 
would  be  gained  by  extending  runways  into 
the  bay,  to  the  bay's  certain  destruction, 
can  be  achieved  at  least  for  the  immediate 
future  by  modernizing  the  airport's  control 
system,  rearranging  runway  {xittems,  con- 
solidating fUght  schedules,  limiting  the  ac- 


commodation of  private  planes,  increasing 
the  use  of  jumbo  jets  and  STOL  planes — in 
short  by  resorts  to  ingenuity  rather  than 
concrete. 

Having  ruled  out  the  need  for  ccmimercial 
exploitation  of  the  bay,  the  report  proceeds 
to  demonstrate  the  crying  need  for  park  space 
in  this  area  of  New  York  and  the  spectacu- 
larly unique  character  of  this  wetland  in 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis:  "probably  no 
other  area  quite  Uke  it  within  a  city  of  this 
siae  anywhere."  If  the  Study  Group  had 
stopped  there  it  wo\ild  have  performed  an 
invaluable  service.  But  it  went  on  with  an 
lU-ooncelved  intrusion  Into  the  question  of 
what  the  park  should  be  like  and  who  should 
meinage  It. 

In  general,  the  report  recommends  a  city 
park  on  the  shores  of  Jamaica  Bay,  wholly 
divorced  from  the  proposed  Oateway  Na- 
tional Seashore  project  and  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  recreation  of  the  area's  im- 
mediate neighbors.  Unquestionably  those 
neighbors  need  recreational  faculties,  and 
they  have  been  included  In  Oateway  plans 
all  along. 

Unfortunately,  the  report  takes  little  no- 
tice of  that  fact  and  appears  to  read  into  the 
Oateway  project  a  conflict  between  mass 
recreation  and  wildlife  preservation  that 
does  not  necessarUy  exist.  The  confusion 
leads  the  Study  Group  Into  a  certain  amblv 
alence  which  allo^ro  it  to  speak  of  the  wild 
life  refuge  and  bird  sanctuary  in  the  middle 
of  the  bay  as  "an  ecological  treasure"  and 
at  the  same  time  to  suggest  that  the  project 
now  is  primarUy  something  for  "upper-class 
people"  to  enjoy.  This  gratuitous  slur  is  all 
the  more  absurd  because  the  refuge  has  been 
a  major  attraction  for  large  numbers  of  chU- 
dren  brought  out  on  school  excursions  from 
the  inner  city  Itself. 

Adequate  support  of  the  whole  Jamaica 
Bay  project — both  the  "ecological  treasure" 
and  the  proposed  recreational  parks  and 
beaches  on  the  periphery — requires  Federal 
funds.  There  is  no  other  way,  in  view  of  the 
city's  flnancleJ  condition.  So  does  a  compre- 
hensively planned  seashore  park  for  the  en- 
tire metropolitan  region. 

The  warning  in  the  report  that  potential 
areas  of  recreation  might  be  "locked  up"  in 
a  Federal  park  displays  misunderstanding  of 
the  National  Park  concept  as  well  as  of  the 
city's  needs.  The  Study  Group  and  its  parent 
academies  have  had  the  Judgment  and  cour- 
age to  save  Jamaica  Bay  from  commercial 
vandalism.  But  they  have  not  had  the  vision 
to  see  it  as  part  of  an  experiment  to  bring 
the  Federal  park  system  to  urban  America. 

(From  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Feb.  27,  1971] 
Partner  for  Gateway 

Citizens  Committee  for  the  Gateway, 

Hew  York,  February  19. 1971 
To  the  Editor: 

Statements  quoted  from  the  recently 
released  report  of  the  National  Academies 
of  Sciences  and  Engineering  on  Jamaica  Bay 
raise  questions  about  the  inclusion  of  the  bay 
in  the  proposed  Oateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

Those  citizens  and  elected  officials  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  who  are  working  to 
bring  the  Oateway  proposal  into  being  are 
flrst  and  foremost  concerned  with  developing 
recreation  faculties  within  easy  reach  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  Inner  city  residents  who  now 
have  few  alternatives  for  summer  recreation. 

We  are  therefore  entirely  In  sympathy  with 
the  National  Academies'  strongly  worded  rec- 
ommendations for  beach  development  in  the 
northern  and  northwestern  portions  of 
Jamaica  Bay.  These  proposals  are  entirely  in 
keeping  with  our  understanding  of  the  Oate- 
way proposal. 

We  do  not  believe,  as  the  report  Implies, 
that  Federal  participation  In  the  operation 
of  the  Oateway  facilities  means  that  fiiture 
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plans  for  Jamaica  Bay  would  be  unresponsive 
to  the  perceived  needs  of  the  city.  We  view 
the  Gateway  as  a  proposal  for  partnership. 
The  genius  of  that  proposal  as  originally 
framed  was  that  It,  for  the  first  time.  In- 
dicated a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  bear  development  and 
operating  expenses  of  this  kind. 

Without  that  commitment  (which  neces- 
sarily Implies  some  Involvement  by  the  Fed- 
eral authorities)  all  concerned  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  capacity  of  the  city  or  the 
states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  provide 
the  recreation  and  educational  services 
which  all  parties,  Including  the  National 
Academies,  agree  are  so  vitally  needed. 
Archibalo  S.  Alexander, 

Chairman  (New  Jersey) 
Alexander  Aldrich, 

Chairman  (New  York) 


[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

Feb.  7,  1971] 

Th«  "Black  Mayonnaise"  at  the  Bottom 

or  Jamaica  Bat 

(By  Michael  Harwood) 

Early  In  December,  a  spell  of  cold  weather 
froze  the  surface  of  the  two  ponds  in  the 
Jamaica  Bay  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  closing 
Ice  pushed  out  most  of  the  ducks  and  geese 
that  had  collected  there  since  August,  and 
the  birds  either  moved  Into  the  salt  water  of 
the  bay  or  flew  south,  hunting  for  ponds 
still  open.  Despite  the  exodus,  when  the  ice 
melted  late  In  the  month,  many  green- 
winged  teal  remained,  dipping— yellow  rumps 
up — for  food  along  the  edges  of  the  ponds. 
CooU  waddled  on  the  shore  and  pecked  In 
tho  grass.  In  the  lee  of  taU  brown  reeds, 
hundreds  of  canvasback  ducks  rested,  bills 
tucked  Into  their  back  feathers.  A  squadron 
of  Ave  snowy  egrets  pUyed  a  graceful  avian 
leapfrog,  each  bird  trying  to  precede  the 
others  as  they  chased  minnows  In  the  shal- 
lows. Overhead,  black  ducks  and  mallards, 
baldpates  and  scaup,  ruddy  ducks  and  bulBe- 
heads  hurried  to  food  and  safe  havens,  their 
wings  ringing  against  the  wind. 

It  was  a  weekday,  and  the  wind  was  cold, 
blowing  briskly  out  of  the  northwest:  the 
only  other  people  on  the  path  around  the 
West  Pond  were  a  couple  out  for  a  walk,  see- 
ing the  birds  as  part  of  the  land  and  water- 
scape, without  binoculars.  They  passed  me 
twice,  heading  the  other  way,  and  each  time 
we  nodded  and  smiled  at  each  other — a 
friendliness  engendered  by  space. 

The  space  is  considerable.  The  refuge  lies 
in  the  middle  of  13, (XX)  acres  of  bay— an  area 
nearly   as   big  as   Manhattan   Island.   Nine 

thousand  of  these  acres  are   "parkland" 

mostly  water  and  marshy  islands — which  ac- 
c»unts  for  about  a  fourth  of  the  city's  park 
acreage.  The  Impression  of  space  Is  enhanced 
by  the  sweep  of  marsh  and  the  flatness  of  the 
terrain.  From  Cross  Bay  Boulevard,  which 
bisects  the  refuge,  one  can  look  across  the 
bay  to  the  Rockaways  and  to  Floyd  Bennett 
Field  on  the  moors  of  Barren  Island;  above 
the  western  shore  and  the  law  skyline  of 
Brooklyn  rises  the  Empire  State  Building;  to 
the  north  and  east  spread  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  Kennedy  International  Airport,  and 
a  comer  of  Nassau  Ctounty. 

The  sense  of  space  is  heightened  by  con- 
trasts. One  has  usually  fled  to  the  refuge 
from  an  apartment  In  the  city.  And  most 
visitors  are  aware  that  much  of  this  par- 
tictUar  space  may  soon  be  lost;  there  has 
been  considerable  debate  recently  about  how 
the  bay  should  be  developed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  New  York  City  region.  One  plan 
would  have  new  Kennedy  runways  built  far 
out  into  the  bay.  Another  would  have  storm 
gates  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
to  protect  against  flooding.  Still  another 
would  concentrate  on  the  area's  potential  as 
a  park.  Most  participants  In  the  debate  would 
agree  on  one  point:  the  bay  will  not  be 
simply  left  alone.  It  is  too  late  for  that. 


The  margins  of  Jamaica  Bay  are,  by  na- 
ture, marshland.  But  creeks  that  once  fed 
and  sheltered  flddler  crabs,  mussels  and 
young  fish  have  been  dredged,  widened, 
straightened,  lined  with  marinas,  filled  with 
power  yachts.  The  water  In  the  creeks  is 
foul  with  spilled  fuel  and  h\iman  waste,  and 
the  banks  are  strewn  with  rotting  dories  and 
piles  of  rubble.  Scattered  around  the  bay  are 
clusters  of  dirty-pink,  gray,  green  cottages, 
each  a  bit  out  of  plumb,  with  one  foot  on 
stilts  In  the  marshy  groimd  or  the  water  and 
one  foot  on  dry  land.  On  higher  ground  stand 
herds  of  two-family  homes  and  monotomous 
brick  apartment  buildings.  Huge  silver  and 
white  cylinders  crowd  together  In  fuel-tank 
farms  at  the  water's  edge,  or  raise  their  heads 
behind  the  ranks  of  dry,  rustling  reeds. 

Here  and  there,  construction  equipment 
crawls,  roaring.  The  arms  of  derricks  and 
pile  drivers  swing  slowly,  the  piles  are  driven, 
bulkheads  are  built  out  In  the  water,  sand 
is  pumped  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay  for 
fill,  soil  and  "sanitary  landfill"  are  dumped 
by  trucks  and  shoved  by  bulldozers.  As  It  has 
for  years,  the  bay  diminishes  Into  It.  from 
the  mouths  of  1,600  pipes,  pours  sewage: 
by  themselves,  four  city  sewage-treatment 
plants  and  two  Nassau  County  plants  dump 
more  than  a  quarter  million  gallons  of  par- 
tially treated  waste  every  day,  and  on  one 
day  out  of  three,  bad  weather  forces  storm 
water  and  raw  sewage  into  the  bay  from 
seven  storm -overfiow  sewers. 

Until  very  recently  Jet  fuel  and  oil  were 
flushed  into  the  water  from  Kennedy,  creat- 
ing slicks  that  occasionally  became  serious 
fire  hazards:  State  Attorney  General  Louis 
Lefkowltz  brought  suit  to  stop  this  prac- 
tice. Over  the  years,  the  airport  and  other 
enterprises  have  pumped  acres  of  sand  from 
the  bay  bottom  as  fill,  and  oil  sludge  and 
sewage  have  settled  Into  the  deep  bottom 
trenches  thus  created.  A  few  years  ago  a 
runway  was  extended  across  a  navigable 
channel  and  Into  city  parkland.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  construction,  according  to 
some  observers,  was  the  changing  of  tidal 
currents  at  that  end  of  the  bay  and  the 
virtual  elimination  of  tidal  flushing  of  the 
deep  bottom  trench  near  the  extended  run- 
way. In  any  event,  the  bottom  there  Is  now 
difficult  to  flnd:  the  sludge  and  waste  lie 
queasily,  a  liquid  quicksand— "black  mayon- 
naise" Is  the  description  given  by  one  marine 
biologist. 

Everywhere  on  the  margins,  even  where 
man  has  not  built  and  does  not  set  his  foot, 
there  is  trash — trash  blown,  trash  washed 
up  and  trash  dumped.  The  marshes  bloom 
with  flotsam  and  newspapers.  The  meadows 
above  the  marsh  collect  abandoned  cars, 
tires,  beer  cans,  white  plastic  bottles,  broken 
glass,  piles  of  lumber  peeling  paint  and 
sprouting  rusty  spikes— right  to  the  edges  of 
the  homes  and  shopping  centers  and  gas 
stations. 

At  the  railings  of  North  Channel  Bridge, 
over  which  Cross  Bay  Boulevard  runs  to  the 
mainland,  stood  a  dozen  fishermen,  fishing 
for  herring.  They  wore  quilted  parkas  with 
hoods,  heavy  overcoats  and  Navy  watch  caps, 
and  held  their  fishing  rods  with  gloved 
hands.  They  had  brought  buckets  In  which 
they  would  carry  home  their  catches. 

Salt  marshes  like  Jamaica  Bay  are  remark- 
able for  their  captaclty  to  withstand  contin- 
ued and  persistent  Insults  In  the  form  of 
sewage.  In  a  report  on  the  bay  last  summer, 
two  authorities  on  salt  marshes,  John  M. 
Teal  of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Insti- 
tution and  William  Nlerlng  of  Connecticut 
College,  remarked  on  the  "extent  to  which 
the  marsh  removes  pollutants,  particularly 
plant  nutrients,  from  the  water  and  converts 
them  into  food  for  marine  animals  through 
the  growth  of  Spartlna  grass.  "It  Is  likely," 
they  said,  "that,  in  the  Jamaica  Bay  system. 
^)artlna  acts  as  an  efficient  mechanism  for 
converting  some  of  the  load  of  human  sew- 
age from  waste  product  Into  usable  material. 


In  other  words,  the  marsh  functions  as  a  free 
tertiary  treatment  plant."  Furthermore,  the 
trench  near  Kennedy  and  various  basins  else- 
where along  the  shore  of  the  bay  seem  to  act 
as  settling  plants  for  sewage,  thus  protecting 
the  rest  of  the  waterway. 

The  tide  sweeps  In  and  out,  carrying  food 
from  the  ocean,  stirring  and  scrubbing  the 
bay.  And  the  center  of  the  bay — despite 
dredging  and  filling  and  pollution  there, 
too — still  contains  thousands  of  acres  of  rela- 
tively undisturbed  marsh  and  mudflats  and 
shallow  water.  In  the  marshy  Islands,  which 
bear  such  names  as  Black  WaJl  Marsh,  Yellow 
Bar  Hassock,  Little  Egg  Marsh,  Stony  Creek 
Marsh,  Ruffle  Bar  and  Pumpkin  Patch  Marsh 
Inlets  and  twisting  creeks  abound. 

"A  couple  of  my  friends  make  a  living  out 
of  the  bay,"  volimteered  the  driver  of  a  sani- 
tation truck  in  Far  Rockaway — "digging 
worms,  catching  klUles  and  grass  shrimp. 
Dont  let  anyone  try  to  tell  you  the  bay  is 
dead."  (That  the  bay  is  ecologically  dead  has 
been  an  argument  apparently  used  widely  by 
the  promoters  of  an  expanded  airport.) 
Weakflsh  and  mullet  and  flounder  spawn  In 
the  bay,  and  the  small  young  of  fish  that 
spawn  elsewhere — shad,  menhaden,  winter 
flounder  and  possibly  bluefish — come  to  feed 
and  grow  In  the  sheltered  food -rich  waters. 
Other  fish  caught  In  the  bay  include  stripped 
bass,  tomcod,  hake  and  eels.  Blue  crabs  that 
once  swarmed  on  the  bottom  virtually  van- 
ished several  years  ago,  but  now  they  seem  to 
be  making  a  comeback;  lobsters  can  r)e  found 
there,  too. 

Near  Kennedy  airport,  to  be  sure,  the  bot- 
tom Is  utterly  sterile  In  spots.  And  though 
striped  bass  and  flounder  can  still  be  caught 
in  that  area,  they  have  been  found  to  taste 
strongly  of  fuel.  Mussels,  clams,  oysters  and 
bay  scallops  grow  In  the  bay  (among  dozens 
of  other  species  of  shellfish) ;  as  late  as  1905, 
the  harvest  of  shellfish  yielded  $5,000,000  a 
vear,  but  pollution  has  now  made  eating 
them  hazardous.  Clams  are  still  dug,  both 
legally  and  Illegally.  The  legal  diggers  ship 
them  to  beds  on  eastern  Long  Isand:  trans- 
planted, the  shellfish  eventually  clean  them- 
selves. 

But  shellfish  present  a  special  problem. 
They  consume  what  the  tides  present,  and 
then  they  are  eaten  whole.  The  flesh  of  fln- 
flsh.  on  the  other  hand.  Is  muscle,  protected 
by  skin.  Those  parts  of  the  flsh  that  collect 
bacteria  are  not  eaten.  So  flnflsh  caught  In 
the  bay  are  safe  to  eat,  although  people  of 
nervous  palates  may  blanch  at  the  thought 
of  eating  fish  from  water  officially  declared — 
as  Jamaica  Bay  has  been  for  years — unsafe 
for  swimming. 

No  one  knows  how  many  people  flsh  there, 
but  on  almost  any  day  of  the  year,  given 
bearable  weather,  there  are  fishermen  on  the 
North  Channel  Bridge,  and  on  weekends  thev 
may  number  In  the  hundreds;  small  boys 
arrive  with  only  handllnes,  cadge  bait  from 
strangers,  and  add  to  the  veritable  veil  of 
lines  dangling  from  the  bridge.  There  are 
other  likely  spots  from  which  the  landlubber 
can  cast  a  hook,  and  of  the  thousands  of 
boats  moored  In  marinas  along  the  bay 
share,  many  are  used  for  fishing.  Undoubt- 
edly much,  if  not  most,  of  the  catch  Is  eaten. 
One  woman  I  know  has  fished  the  bay  for 
30  years:  she  eats  what  she  catches,  and  if 
she  catches  more  than  she  can  eat,  she  gives 
the  surplus  away.  She  remembers  one  streak 
of  particularly  marvelous  fishing  when.  In 
the  space  of  a  few  days,  she  provided  about 
a  hundred  families  In  her  Brooklyn  neigh- 
borhood with  fish  dinners.  Lady  Bountiful, 
Indeed.  But  she  would  Insist  that  the  bay  Is 
the  real  bountiful  lady. 

In  the  middle  of  this  patch  of  productive 
marshland  lies  the  Jamaica  Bay  refuge.  Like 
so  much  of  the  bay  now,  It  is  In  a  number  dl 
respects  the  handiwork  of  man.  In  1938,  the 
city's  freewheeling  Parks  Commissioner, 
Robert  Moses,  began  maneuvering  to  take 
control  of  the  central  marshes  of  Jamaica 
Bay.  The  city  had  long  contemplated  turning 
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the  bay  into  a  hiige  port.  Now  It  was  con- 
sidering the  marshes  as  a  dump.  But  Moses 
won,  and  the  area  was  turned  over  to  the 
Parks  Department. 

The  Commissioner  had  in  mind  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bey  as  a  huge  marine  play- 
land,  including  six  bea(ihes.  ball  fields,  a 
golf  course,  and  a  wildlife  refuge.  The 
marshes,  of  coiu-se,  were  already  a  natural 
refuge,  but  the  wildlife  there  was  dispersed 
and  not  particularly  accessible.  In  1950,  the 
Long  Island  Rail  Road  made  a  decision  that 
ultimately  led  to  both  concentration  of  birds 
and  visibility.  The  railroad  had  been  running 
trains  out  to  the  Rockaways,  and  now  elected 
to  end  that  service.  The  Transit  Authority 
agreed  to  te^e  over  the  line,  and  proposed  to 
replace  the  railroad  trestle  alon^  Broad 
(Channel  Island  with  a  viaduct  built  from 
sand  dredged  out  of  the  bay.  Fine,  said  Moses; 
If  the  Transit  Authority  wants  to  build  a 
viaduct  across  parkland,  then  It  can  also 
build  the  Parks  Department  a  couple  oT 
freshwater  ponds  for  wildlife.  So  dikes  were 
built  to  Impound  water  for  a  long,  narrow 
pond  of  about  100  acres  on  the  east  side  of 
CroBS  Bay  Boulevard  and  a  second  ix>nd  of 
about  40  acres  west  of  the  road. 

New  York  Is  geographically  an  ideal  place 
to  create  a  refuge  for  birds,  since  It  lies  on 
the  Atlantic  fiyway.  Millions  of  birds  pass 
over  the  region  in  spring  and  fall,  many  of 
them  searching  for  some  place,  amid  all  the 
cement  below,  where  they  can  feed  and  rest. 
Purthermore,  a  refuge  that  combines  fresh- 
water ponds  and  salt-water  marsh  is  espe- 
cially attractive  to  waterfowl  and  shore  birds, 
because  It  offers  a  wide  variety  of  food  and 
cover.  So — ^potentially,  at  least — \3m  Jamaica 
Bay  refuge  was  now  a  natural. 

The  diking  for  the  ponds  was  finished  In 
1953.  The  Parks  Department  looked  around 
for  someone  to  run  its  new  sanctuary.  It  had 
never  had  reason  to  develop  a  staff  of  trained 
wildlife  managers,  and  It  simply  appointed  a 
competent  "parkle,"  who  at  the  time  was  em- 
ployed In  Its  soil-testing  laboratory,  working 
on  experimental  turfs  for  golf  courses.  Her- 
bert Johnson  was  born  In  Tarrytown  in  1910, 
the  soft  of  a  Swedish  gardener  who  worked  on 
the  John  D.  Rockefeller  estate  in  Tarrytown 
for  a  while,  then  moved  his  family  out  to 
Long  Island.  There,  as  a  small  boy.  Herb 
Johnson  began  learning  horticulture.  After 
high  school,  he  worked  for  his  father,  entered 
the  Parks  Department,  left  It  to  go  to  war, 
then  went  back  to  school,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Long  Island  Agricultural  and  Tech- 
nological Institute  in  Parmlngdale.  He  re- 
joined the  Parks  Department  and  was  as- 
signed to  experimental  work.  He  had  no  in- 
terest at  all  In  birds  and  knew  virtually  noth- 
ing about  them  except  that  they  might  eat 
Insects  harmful  to  plants. 

When  he  took  over  the  refuge,  the  ponds 
held  salt  water,  turning  brackish  with  rain. 
Much  of  their  freshening  and  fruition  would 
have  to  wait  on  nature.  On  the  low  dunes 
and  the  stretches  of  sandy  upland  above  the 
ponds  little  more  grew  than  bayberry,  poverty 
grass — a  coarse  variety  that  thrives  in  sand — 
and  a  few  poplars  and  birches.  Johnson  con- 
scientiously read  up  on  suitable  plant  foods, 
and  he  began  to  plant  shrubs  and  trees  and 
/  grasses  that  would  provide  cover  and  susten- 
,-^  ance:  beach  grass,  wild  cherry,  wild  roses 
(Rosa  rugosa  and  Rosa  multiflora),  Russian 
olive,  autximn  olive,  chokeberrtes,  beach 
plum,  willow  oaks,  Japanese  black  pine, 
American  holly.  Vast  stands  of  tall  reeds — 
Phragmites — spread  along  the  borders  of  the 
ponds,  and  aquatic  plants  seeded  themselves 
and  multiplied  on  the  bottom. 

Birds  began  to  accumulate.  So  did  the  bird- 
ers— many  of  them  (as  now)  coming  by  the 
IND  Rockaway  line  to  the  Broad  Channel 
stop  and  walking  a  mile  from  there.  A  path 
buut  around  the  West  Pond  brought  the 
birders  close  to  the  birds;  on  the  one  side 
was  salt  water;  on  the  other,  the  pond.  The 
East  Pond  was  left  without  a  clrciunnavigat- 


Ing  path,  partly  to  provide  the  birds  a  wilder 
space;  nonetheless,  determined  birders  beat 
their  way  throvigh  the  Phragmites.  In  1961. 
after  only  eight  years,  the  number  of  species 
recorded  either  passing  through  or  nesting  In 
the  refuge  climbed  above  250. 

The  most  exciting  development  was  the 
nesting  of  glossy  ibis.  A  prehistoric-looking 
marsh  bird — dark.  Iridescent  brown  in  color, 
long-legged,  bony,  with  a  long,  down-curved 
bill — ^the  ibis  had  been  seen  only  a  few  times 
in  New  York  State  before  the  nlnetcen-fortles. 
Then  the  number  of  sightings  increased:  It 
was  apparent  the  species  was  spreading 
north,  and  during  the  mid-nlneteen-fiftles. 
ibis  bred  for  the  first  time  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1959,  five  of  the  birds  arrived  at  Jamaica  Bay 
In  April  and  stayed  all  summer,  but  no  nests 
were  found.  Then,  In  1961,  at  least  three  pairs 
of  glossy  ibis  bred  successfully  In  the  refuge, 
the  first  such  record  for  the  state. 

Now,  more  than  a  hundred  pairs  of  Ibis 
bred  each  summer  In  Jamaica  Bay,  and 
other  colonies  have  established  themselves 
on  Long  Island.  The  total  number  of  species 
recorded  for  the  refuge  has  reached  310,  In- 
cluding such  rarities  as  the  cinnamon  teal, 
Townsend's  warbler  and  white  pelican — all 
Western  birds — and  bald  eagles,  wood  Ibis 
and  a  E^u^opean  red-wing  thrush.  The  thrush 
sighting  was  particularly  remarkable;  It  was 
the  first  record  of  the  bird  in  North  America, 
Birders  fiocked  to  Jamaica  Bay  to  see  it.  A 
group  of  Texans — they  do  such  things  right 
In  Texas — chartered  a  plane  and  hmrled  east 
to  add  the  thrush  to  their  personal  lists  of 
birds  seen  In  the  United  States. 

Sixty-five  species  are  known  to  have  bred 
at  least  once  In  the  refuge.  But  the  busy 
seasons  there  are  spring  and  fall  when  mi- 
grating waterfowl,  shore  birds,  swallows, 
warblers,  sparrows  and  many  others  swarm 
through.  Although  winter  brings  birds  from 
the  north — owls,  horned  larks,  and  oc- 
casional fiock  of  snow  biintlngs  and  Lapland 
longspurs,  perhaps  crossbills  and  evening 
grosbeaks — winter  does  not,  as  a  rule,  provide 
much  exciting  blrdlng  In  the  refuge. 

When  the  birds  diminish,  Herb  Johnson 
becomes  visibly  depressed.  For  as  the  birds 
discovered  the  refuge  and  the  plantings  he 
was  so  carefully  making,  he  discovered  the 
birds  and  became  hooked.  He  is  now  con- 
sidered something  of  an  authority  by  the 
rest  of  the  blrdlng  fraternity.  When  he  meets 
a  visitor  at  the  refuge  entrance  on  a  winter 
day  and  to  the  question,  "Anything  special 
around?"  has  to  answer,  "Not  much,"  his 
look  Is  that  of  a  man  whose  friends  have 
unaccountably  deserted  him. 

None  of  the  proposals  for  changing  Ja- 
maica Bay  Is  without  .lustlficatlon. 

The  New  York  area  needs  more  airport 
space.  The  fourth  Jetport  still  waits  upon 
a  site.  To  provide  a  temporary  solution  to 
the  crowding  while  the  search  for  a  site 
continues,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, the  Port  Authority  and  the  airlines 
are  nromotlng  the  expansion  of  Kennedy's 
runway  facilities.  No  specific  design  has  been 
settled  on;  but  sample  plans  show  two  long 
runways  stretching  out  into  the  bay,  with 
one  of  them  crossing  the  eastern  half  of  the 
bay  all  the  way  to  Cross  Bay  Boulevard;  a 
third  runway  would  be  laid  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  two,  well  off  the  present  shore 
of  Kennedy. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  Its  own 
ideas.  Pilling  in  the  shoreline  has  made  the 
bay  smaller,  which  has  increased  the  danger 
of  flooding  along  the  waterfront  in  bad 
storms.  The  Engineers'  solution  would  be  to 
build  a  set  of  gates  across  the  Rockaway 
Inlet,  which  connects  the  bay  to  the  ocean; 
the  Inlet  coiild  be  pertly  closed  off  in  par- 
ticularly severe  weather  to  keep  out  ab- 
normally high  tides. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  city  have  been  discussing  a  plan  for 
a  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area,  to  In- 
clude Jamaica  Bay,  the  western  end  of  the 


Rockaway  peninsula  and  Sandy  Hook.  Over 
the  years,  the  dty  has  been  building  the 
beaches  on  the  bay  that  Robert  Moses  en- 
visioned— dumping  landfill  and  covering  it 
with  sand;  with  the  help  of  Federal  fimds. 
It  has  committed  Itself  to  the  installation 
of  Improved  sewage-treatment  facilities  that 
would  clean  up  the  water. 

Some  of  the  people  who  live  around  the 
bay  vrould  like  to  have  the  Engineers  protect 
them  from  flooding.  But  most  are  leery  of 
Kennedy  exftanslon.  As  it  Is.  there  are  areas 
around  the  airport  where  the  roar  of  Jets 
Is  practically  perpetual  and  sometimes  un- 
bearable; local  residents  are  afraid,  despite 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  that  adding  to 
Kennedy's  capacity  would  also  add  to  the 
noise.  A  number  of  them,  particularly  those 
In  Broad  Channel — who  share  the  bay's 
central  Island  with  the  refiige — ere  worried 
that  extension  of  the  runways  would  force 
them  to  move. 

Environmentalists  strenuously  oppose  both 
projects  on  the  ground  that  such  construc- 
tion would  seriously  endanger  the  living 
things  In  the  bay.  They  would  encourage  de- 
veloping the  bay — ^but  only  for  recreation,  for 
education  and  for  the  study  and  improve- 
ment of  the  salt-marsh  ecosystem.  One  major 
objection  to  the  storm  gates  and  runways  is 
unpredictability.  Relatively  little  is  known 
about  the  workings  of  salt  marshes.  The 
dredging  and  fllUng  and  pollution  already 
threaten  the  bay,  but  to  what  degree,  no  one 
is  certain.  Is  more  of  the  same,  or  less.  In 
the  offing,  and  what  will  that  do?  A  change 
in  the  average  height  of  the  water,  for  ex- 
ample, or  shifts  In  the  currents,  cotild  have 
serious  consequences.  The  proposed  construc- 
tion projects  could  have  a  variety  of  effects, 
depending  on  how  they  were  designed, 
whether  only  one  or  both  were  built,  and 
what  else  happened  to  the  bey. 

The  environmentalists  also  cite  specific 
drawbacks  to  each  plan,  taken  separately.  The 
closing  of  storm  gates,  they  say,  could  keep 
the  tides  from  giving  the  bay  a  normal  flush- 
ing at  a  time  when  such  a  cleansing  wotUd  be 
most  needed — ^with  both  fresh  storm  water 
and  sewage  streaming  in.  One  hurricane 
"controlled"  In  this  fashion,  they  suggest, 
would  change  the  ecosystem  so  abruptly  and 
severely  that  It  would  Jeopardize  the  life  of 
the  salt  marsh.  And  salt  marshes  are  not  ex- 
pendable. In  fact,  laecause  they  are  being 
destroyed  at  a  rapid  rate,  each  one  that  sur- 
vives takes  on  Increasing  Importance  to  the 
life  of  the  birds  apd  flsh  that  depend  upon 
marshland. 

The  new  Kermedy  runways,  contend  the 
critics,  would  at  a  minimum  seriously  damage 
the  ecosystem  wherever  they  were  built,  and 
might  well  have  a  much  wider  Impact.  Even 
If  the  runways  were  to  cover  a  relatively  small 
area  themselves,  they  would  overrun  a  good 
deal  of  marshland. 

"While  it  la  clear  that  the  Jamaica  Bay  salt 
marshes  are  withstanding  the  present  pollu- 
tion levels,"  commented  John  Teal  and  Wil- 
liam Nlertng,  "we  have  no  way  of  Judging 
how  close  they  are  to  being  stressed  to  the 
point  which  would  overtax  their  resilience. 
Any  decrease  In  the  marsh  area  in  the  system 
will  push  the  remaining  marsh  further  to- 
ward Its  breaking  point." 

The  runways  could  also  change  drastically 
the  flow  of  the  tides  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  bay.  The  critics  foresee  the  possibility 
that  the  sewage  that  at  present  collects  on 
the  bottom  near  Kennedy,  and  so  does  not 
spread  to  the  rest  of  the  bay,  would  be  di- 
verted by  the  runways  into  areas  as  yet  rela- 
tively free  of  pollution. 

Kennedy  expansion  Is  chiefiy  at  Issue  now. 
The  Port  Authority  commissioned  the  En- 
vironmental Research  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Engineering  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
environmental  effects  of  the  proposed  con- 
struction. The  board  appointed  a  panel  to 
look  into  the  matter,  and  the  report  of  that 
panel  has  been  awaited  for  months.  Regard- 
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lesa  of  any  recommendations  the  report 
makee,  however,  the  airport's  encroachment 
on  the  bay  will  remain  a  f>osslblllty,  although 
for  the  time  being,  at  least,  key  officials  In 
the  city  and  state  governments  have  lined  up 
on  the  side  of  the  environmentalists. 

On  the  day  after  the  snowstorm  that 
ushered  in  the  new  year,  a  few  fishermen 
jigged  for  herring  from  North  Channel 
Bridge.  The  refuge  ponda  were  closing  again. 
Plocka  of  sparrows  and  blackbird*  and 
mourning  doves  few  In  the  upland,  but  most 
of  the  waterfowl  had  left  the  refuge  or  moved 
Into  the  bay.  The  activity  of  the  gulls  and 
the  remaining  ducks  and  geese  had  combined 
with  the  wind  to  keep  open  three  small 
patches  of  water  In  the  West  Pond;  gulls 
monopolized  two  of  them,  and  the  ducka,  the 
other.  Black  ducka  and  herring  g\aia  huddled 
In  small  groups  on  the  white  lee. 

Soon,  a  calm  and  cold  night  would  freeze 
the  rest  of  the  surface,  and  Herb  Johnson  and 
his  two  assistants  would  go  out  on  the  Ice 
and  chop  a  bathing  bole  for  the  birds.  The 
year's  cycle  for  the  bay  had  reached  ebb  tide. 
The  future  that  nature  held  in  store  was 
predictable;  what  man  would  do  was  not. 


MONTANA  LEGISLATIVE 
RESOLUTIONS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Montana  House 
of  Representatives  has  transmitted  to 
me  Ave  resolutions  enacted  by  the  house 
dealing  with  matters  of  Federal  con- 
cern, which  I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

The  resolutions  deal  with  the  follow- 
ing: 

Restoration  of  Forest  Service  lands 
seriously  disturbed  by  mining  explora- 
tion operations ; 

Opposing  construction  of  an  air  fa- 
cility at  East  Glacier; 

Diost  abatement  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment at  Canyon  Ferry  Reservoir; 

Restoration  of  railway  mail  services; 
and 

Reopening  of  the  Holly  Sugar  Refinery 
at  Hardin,  Mont. 
The  resolutions  follow: 

HotrsE  Resolution  25 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  42d  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Montana  to  the  Honorable  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States; 
the  Honorable  Rogers  Morton,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable  Clifford 
Hardin,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  the  Hon- 
orable Mike  Mansfield,  and  the  Honorable 
Lee  Metcalf,  Senators  from  Montana;  the 
Honorable  Richard  Shoup  and  the  Hon- 
orable John  Melcher,  Representatives  from 
Biiontana;  and  the  Honorable  Forrest  H. 
Anderson,  Governor  of  Montana,  urging  in- 
vestigation Into  ways  of  restoring  public 
lands  disturbed  by  recent  mining  explora- 
tion in  the  Beartooth  Mountains  within 
the  Cxister  and  Oallatln  National  Forests 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 0/  the  State  of  Montana: 

Whereas,  the  natural  landscape  of  the 
Beartooth  Mountains  within  Custer  and 
Gallatin  National  Forest  possesses  unique 
scenic  beauty. 

Whereas,  alpine  ecoeystems  are  fragile  and 
do  not  readily  heal  themselves  without  treat- 
ment when  abused. 

Whereas,  the  scars  left  by  mining  explora- 
tion in  the  Beartooth  Mountains  will  remain 
ugly  scars  unless  reclamation  Is  undertaken 
and  the  landscape  restored  to  a  nattiral  con- 
dition. 


Whereas,  erosion  has  been  accelerated  by 
the  recent  mining  exploration  and  Is  now, 
and  will  continue  to  result  in  pollution  of  the 
waters  draining  these  landscapes. 

Whereas,  much  of  the  recent  mining  ac- 
tivity in  the  Beartooth  mainly  south  of  the 
Benbow  Mine,  In  the  vicinity  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain, and  the  Moaut  Mine  area  has  greatly 
disturbed  the  lands  to  date  and  little  or  no 
reclamation  has  taken  place. 

Whereas,  major  mining  companies  In  this 
area  have  currently  shown  Interest  In  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  In  obtaining  water  quality  data  and 
maintaining  water  quality  In  the  streams  of 
this  area. 

Whereas,  local  residents  and  all  Montana 
outdoorsmen  and  conservationists  are  in- 
terested and  concerned  about  proper  rec- 
lamation In  disturbed  areas  and  not  cur- 
rently reclaimed  and  whether  or  not  reclama- 
tion will  commence  in  these  places. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
mining  companies  active  in  exploration  and 
mining  operations  are  urged  to  work  together 
with  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the 
State  Rsh  and  Game  Oeipartment,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Hnalth,  and  the  State  Lands 
and  Investments  to  investigate  ways  of  re- 
storing the  land  disturbed  by  recent  mining 
exploration  of  the  Beartooth  area. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  companies  op- 
erating in  these  areas  which  are  not  to  be 
further  explored  or  develc^>ed  be  urged  to 
start  reclamation  on  an  experimental,  or  If 
and  where  possible,  on  a  final  reclamation 
standard,  and  to  develop  reclamation  tech- 
niques naost  suited  for  alpine  mountain  land- 
scapes, and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  action 
commence  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Russell  Ohadwlck,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Northwest  Mining  Association, 
Spokane,  Washington,  and  that  he  be  asked 
to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  those 
companies  doing  business  in  the  Bectrtooth 
area,  namely  American  Metals  Climax  Inc., 
Johns  Manvllle,  Cypress  Mines  Corporation, 
and  the  Anaconda  Company,  and  any  other 
company  or  companies  currently-dolng  busi- 
ness In  the  Beartooth  Mountains, 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  by  the  Chief  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Honorable 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Rogers  Morton,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Clifford 
Hardin,  Secretary  cyf  Agriculture,  the  Hon- 
orable Mike  Mansfield  and  the  Honorable 
Lee  Metcalf,  Senators  from  Montana,  the 
Honorable  Richard  Shoup  and  the  Honorable 
John  Melcher,  Representatives  from  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Honorable  FVjrrest  H.  Ander- 
son, Governor  of  Montana. 

House  Resolution  17 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana  registering  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  construction  of  an 
air    facility    near    Glacier    National    Park 
which  would  be  capable  of  accommodating 
the  most  modern  type  of  aircraft 
Whereas,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  of  Montana  In  1965 
passed  a  joint  resolution  supporting  the  con- 
struction of  an  air  facility  capable  of  ac- 
commodating the  moet  modem  aircraft  near 
East  Glacier,  and 

Whereas,  there  has  now  been  constructed 
an  adequate  air  faclUty  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  most  modern  aircraft  near 
Glacier  National  Park  Headquarters  at  West 
Glacier,  and 

Whereas,  the  construction  of  such  a  fa- 
cility at  East  Glacier  would  result  in  an 
unnecessary  duplication  of  facilities  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  and 

Whereas,  the  construction  of  such  a  fa- 
cility at  East  Glacier  would  be  impractical 
and  imnecessary  due  to  the  distance  from 


any  entrance  to  Glacier  National  Park  and 
the  headquarters  and  major  tourist  facili- 
ties of  Glacier  National  Park. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  request 
the  Federal  Government  to  discontinue  all 
efforts  directed  toward  authorization  and 
construction  of  an  air  facility  near  East 
Glacier,  Montana. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  believes  that  such  a  facility 
Is  not  In  the  beet  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Montana,  or  the  orderly  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park  by  tourists. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  Instructed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  each  member 
of  the  Montana  Congressional  Delegation,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  to  the  Montana  Aeronautical 
Commission. 

House  Resoltttion  16 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  In  support  of  the  proposed 
plan  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  dust  abatement  on  the 
Canyon  Perry  Unit,  Helena-Great  Falls 
Division,  Plck-aioan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Montana 

Whereas,  the  Canyon  Ferry  Unit,  Helena- 
Great  Falls  Division,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  Program,  Montana,  was  constructed  at 
considerable  expense  to  the  United  States  in 
1954,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  normal  practice  of  raising 
and  lowering  the  water  level  in  Canyon  Perry 
Reservoir  for  the  purpose  of  fiood  control  and 
hydro-electric  power  production  some  nine 
thousand  (9,000)  acres  of  beaches  at  the 
south  end  of  the  reservoir  become  exposed 
and  subject  to  wind  erosion,  and 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Montana  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  has  developed  a  plan  to 
protect  the  most  frequently  exposed  areas  by 
a  series  of  dikes,  dredging  of  slit,  and  flood- 
ing, resulting  In  lmp>oundments  being  created 
and  developed  for  wildlife  enhancement,  and 

Whereas,  the  prop>oBed  plan  wotild: 

(a)  provide  complete  dust  abatement  for 
forty-six  hundred  (4,600)  acres  of  beaches 
lying  between  elevation  3797  and  3780,  which 
constitutes  the  limit  of  the  most  frequently 
exposed  areas; 

(b)  maximize  wildlife  and  recreation  en- 
hancement with  a  planned  water  supply  and 
control  facilities; 

(c)  greatly  enhance  the  ecology,  environ- 
ment, and  physical  appearance  of  the  area 
by  providing  wildlife  nesting  and  breeding 
grounds; 

(d)  assist  in  controlling  the  air  pollution 
of  the  area;  and 

(e)  would  serve  as  an  excellent  demonstra- 
tion project  for  other  areas  experiencing 
similar  dust  problems. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  reserved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
state  of  Montana  urge  the  United  States 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  carry  out 
the  plan  of  dust  abatement  propoeed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  Canyon  Ferr] 
Reservoir. 

Be  it  fxirther  resolved,  that  the  House  al 
Representatives  of  the  state  of  Montana  urge 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation  to  sup- 
port any  federal  legislation  proposed  to 
accompliab  this  purpose. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  Instructed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  of  the  United  States 
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Senate,  Tlie  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield  and 
The  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  Senators  from 
the  state  of  Montana,  and  The  Honorable 
John  Melcher  and  The  Honorable  Richard 
Shoup,  Congressmen  from  the  state  of 
Montana. 

House  Resolutiow  23 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives requesting  immediate  passage  of  en- 
abling legislation  in  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional defense  and  for  reestabllshment  of 
more  efficient  mall  and  rail  services  to  all 
the  people,  by  providing  distribution  en- 
route  of  all  four  classes  of  in-transit  mall 
by  higlily  qualified  railway  postal  clerks, 
in  refitted  railway  postal  cars  and  high- 
way post  offices,   in  Montana  and  Inter- 
state in  the  United  States  of  America 
Whereas,  It  is  a  fact  that  mall  services 
of  all  four  classes  of  in-transit  mail  to  the 
public    under    present    postal    policies    and 
practices,  is  now  too  iincertaln  and  inade- 
quate, and  institution  of  RAIL-PAX  theories 
will  further  downgrade  passenger  train  trav- 
el throughout  the  entire  Northwest,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
partment on  September  15,  1967,  withdrew 
Railway  Postal  Office  cars  and  instituted  the 
detrimental  practice  of  centralizing  all  four 
classes  of  In-transit  mail  to  distribution  in 
designated  "Postal  Sectional  Centers",  there 
being  nine  (9)  in  Montana;  Miles  City,  Blu- 
ings, Butte,  Helena,  Missoula,  KallspeU, 
Great  Falls,  Havre  and  Wolf  Point,  and  eUI 
four  classes  of  mail  from  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  these  nine  (9)  centers  must  go  first 
to  one  of  these  designated  sectional  centers 
for  distribution,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
either  all  or  part  of  that  mall  may  be  for 
destinations  between  the  office  of  mailing 
and  the  sectional  center,  or  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  backhaul  results  in  totally 
unjustifiable  delay  and  added  transportation 
costs,  payable  by  the  post  office  department 
to  the  carrier,  and  such  backhauled  mall 
amoimts  to  tons  daily  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  railroad  sys- 
tem is  the  most  dependable  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  in  times  of 
peace  or  war.  In  any  kind  of  weather,  and 
the  trains  maintain  their  schedules  on  a 
very  creditable  basis,  superior  In  certainty 
to  any  other  type  of  transportation,  and 

Whereas,  distribution  of  all  transit  mail 
enroute  by  highly  trained  postal  transporta- 
tion clerks  in  railway  postal  cars,  operated 
in  passenger  trains  in  this  area,  was  en- 
tirely eliminated  by  Postmaster  General 
CBrten  on  September  15.  1967,  and  that  the 
nine  (9)  sectional  centers  now  do  all  the 
mall  distribution  in  this  state,  and  these 
changes  have  downgraded  mall  services,  along 
with  airlift  taxi  service  of  part  of  first  class 
mall,  and  these  are  inojierative  in  Inclement 
weather,  and  in  unheated  trucks  mounted  on 
freight  cars  (piggybacks) ,  operation,  subject- 
ing all  perishable  mall,  liquids,  eggs,  baby 
chicks,  medicines,  fresh  flowers,  etc.,  regard- 
less of  special  delivery  or  other  special  fees 
paid,  to  being  destroyed  enroute  in  these 
piggybacks  operated  In  freight  trains,  and 
these  perishables  are  Inexcusably  delayed  and 
endangered,  thus  placing  mall  service  on  a 
par  with  freight  car  delivery,  and 

Whereas,  reestabllshment  of  regular  daily 
Railway  Postal  Office  mall  service  in  passen- 
ger trains,  wherein  all  four  classes  of  mail 
In  transit  is  distributed  enroute,  as  done 
previously  by  highly  trained  postal  trans- 
portation olerks,  along  with  heated  mall 
storage  cars,  will  provide  the  railroads  with 
ample  funds  to  operate  and  maintain  their 
equipment  more  profitably,  and  provide  the 
public  with  the  very  best  of  mall  and  pas- 
senger train  services  throughout  the  coun- 
try on  a  more  efficient  basis  than  at  present. 
Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana: 


That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  state  of  Montana  send 
to  The  Honorable  Mike  Mansfleld  and  The 
Honorable  Lee  Metcalf.  Senators  from  the 
state  of  Montana,  and  The  Honorable  Rich- 
ard Shoup  and  The  Honorable  John  Melcher, 
(Congressmen  from  the  state  of  Montana,  re- 
questing that  they  use  all  honorable  means 
within  their  power  to  bring  about  the  en- 
actment of  necessary  legislation  with  pro- 
visions of  any  needed  supplemental  appro- 
priation, which  will  reinstate  and  maintain 
on  a  regular  dally  basis,  fully  adequate  rail- 
way postal  services  on  an  interstate  basis 
in  the  passenger  trains  of  this  state  and 
throughout  the  northwest,  equivalent  to 
such  mall  services  in  effect  previous  to 
September  15,  1967. 

House  Resolution  13 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  State  of  Montana  directing  that  the 

State   Office   of   Planning    and    Economic 

Development   meet   with   officials   of   the 

Holly   Sugar   Company   to  determine   any 

common  groimd  that  may  enable  the  re- 
opening of  the  sugar  refinery 

Whereas,  the  Holly  Sugar  (Company  has 
announced  that  it  would  terminate  the  re- 
flning  of  sugar  from  sugar  beets,  and  would 
close  its  plant  in  Hardin,  Montana,  and 

Whereas,  such  termination  is  to  take  effect 
Immediately,  to  the  economic  detriment  of 
that  community  and  this  state,  and 

Whereas,  no  public  notice  prior  to  the 
announcement  was  given  by  the  Holly 
Sugar  Company  to  the  growers  supplying 
Its  sugar  refinery  there,  that  such  closure  was 
imminent,  and  to  the  community  of  Hardin, 
and 

Whereas,  there  haa  been  no  public  pro- 
nouncement of  any  Interest  on  the  part  of 
Holly  Sugar  that  such  closure  be  temporary, 
and 

Whereas,  great  hardships  and  economic 
deterioration  will  result  In  the  community 
of  Hardin  and  In  the  state,  in  that  such  re- 
finery employed  fifty-five  (55)  year-round 
employees  and  one  hundred  fifty  (150)  sea- 
sonal employees,  representing  an  annual 
economic  effect  of  over  six  million  dollars 
($6,000,000).  and 

Whereas,  some  thirteen  thousand  (13,000) 
acres  of  Irrigated  land  are  adversely  af- 
fected, and  the  closure  creates  a  hardship  on 
farm  operators  who  have  heavy  investir^nts 
in  machinery  and  equipment  suitable  only 
for  beet  raising,  and 

Whereas,  much  of  the  land  Involved  Is 
owned  by  members  of  the  CTrow  Indian  Tribe 
who  win  suffer  loss  of  Income  by  such  clo- 
sure, and  in  addition  (Crow  Tribal  members 
are  employees  of  the  refinery,  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  freight  rate 
structure  applying  to  the  transportation  of 
beets  and  the  refined  product  contributed  to 
the  decision  to  close,  and  prohibits  the  trans- 
portation of  beets  from  the  stricken  area  to 
other  refineries,  and 

Whereas,  the  tax  base  of  Big  Horn  County, 
and  the  state  of  Montana  are  adversely 
affected. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  ear- 
nestly solicit  the  management  officers  of 
Holly  Sugar  Company  to  rescind  its  decision 
to  close  the  factory  at  Hardin  in  1971. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  Holly  Sugar 
Company  be  requested  to  study  the  possi- 
bility of  putting  into  effect  a  phase-out  pro- 
gram or  a  lease  arrangement  if  such  la  nec- 
essary so  that  producers  and  workers  affected. 
as  well  as  the  community  and  the  state,  can 
graduaUy  adjust  to  such  closure. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  State  Office 
of  Planning  and  Economic  Development  call 
for  and  direct  a  conference,  with  all  de- 
liberate speed,  of  the  corporate  officers  of 
HoUy  Sugar  Company,  responsible  railroad 


and  motor  truck  officials,  and  any  other  in- 
dustrial representatives  necessary,  together 
with  representatives  of  producers  and  other 
Interested  parties  In  the  area,  to  determine 
any  common  ground  that  might  enable  the 
reopening  of  such  sugar  refinery. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forthwith  mailed  by  the  (Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House,  to  the  HoUy  Sugar  Com- 
pany, to  the  director  of  the  State  Office  of 
Planning  and  Economic  Development,  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Hardin,  Montana,  to  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Big  Horn 
County,  and  to  all  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Delegation. 


TO  END  A  WAR  IS  SIMPLE,  BUT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RoNCAUO) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Robison)  is  recognized  for  46  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  he  presented  his  public 
summation  of  the  foreign  policy — or 
state  of  the  world — report  he  re(jently 
sent  Congress,  President  Nixon  said,  with 
reference  to  the  war  In  Vietnam: 

It  matters  very  much  how  we  end  this  war. 
To  end  a  war  is  simple.  But  to  end  It  In  a  way 
that  will  not  bring  on  another  war  is  far 
from  simple. 

Throughout  recorded  history,  most 
wars — the  exception  being  those  few  that 
ended  in  stalemate  and  just  faded 
away — have  ended  in  victory  for  one  side, 
and  defeat  for  the  other.  They  were  en- 
tered into,  and  fought,  on  such  a  basis. 

Obviously,  things  are  not  quite  so  sim- 
ple these  days. 

One  historic  axiom,  however,  applies 
as  clearly  today  as  in  earlier  times.  That 
is,  that  it  is  always  far  easier  to  begin  a 
war — any  war — than  it  Is  to  end  one; 
and  this  certainly  applies  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

All  of  us  pray  for  that  war's  early 
end,  and  probably  none  among  us  more 
devoutly  so  than  Richard  Nixon. 

But  there  are  divisions  between  us  as 
to  how  to  end  this  particularly  unfor- 
tunate conflict.  Only  a  few  among  us  still 
hold  out  hope  for  some  sort  of  military 
victory — ^that  elusive  wlll-of-the-wlsp 
which,  if  we  believe  our  own  statements, 
never  was  a  goal  we  pursued  in  Vietnam. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  is  a 
larger — ^but  still  minority — opinion 
group  that  sees  ending  the  war,  or  at 
least  our  Involvement  in  it,  as  a  very 
simple  thing  to  do,  contrary  to  the  Pres- 
ident's view.  They  would  have  us  cut  our 
losses  and  simply  walk  out,  leaving  the 
Vietnamese  to  settle  their  own  affairs. 

In  between  these  extremes,  however,  is 
that  largest  of  all  opinion  groups  com- 
posed of  those  Americans  who — ^for  a 
variety  of  reasons — agree  with  Mr.  Nixon 
that  "it  matters"  how  we  end  this  war. 
I  doubt  "it  matters"  so  much  with  them, 
for  the  moment  anjrway,  that  ending  it  in 
the  wrong  way  might  bring  on  the  possi- 
bility the  President  raised  of  yet  an- 
other war.  Instead.  I  think  it  matters 
with  them  because,  being  people  of  con- 
science, they  believe  we  still  owe  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  something  more 
than  abandonment  to  their  fate.  If  we 
are  to  leave  them — and  we  must,  sooner 
or  later — we  still  wish  to  leave  them  with 
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at  least  a  fair  chance  of  making  It  the 
rest  of  the  way  on  their  own. 

And  so  it  has  been  that,  despite  our 
bone-deep  weariness  with  the  war,  a 
near-unanimous  retrospective  view  that 
our  original  involvement  In  it  was  a  mis- 
take, and  our  anxiety  to  cut  short  its 
awful  costs,  most  of  us  have  given  our 
support  to  that  method  for  our  gradual 
disengagement  therefrom  which  the 
President  has  devised  and  calls  "Vlet- 
namlzatlon." 

We  have  imderstood  the  strategic  di- 
lemma he  has  faced  in  applying  that  dis- 
engagement method — not  to  withdraw  so 
precipitately  as  to  cause  an  abrupt  de- 
terioration of  the  military,  economic  and 
political  situation  in  South  Vietnam  of 
the  sort  that  might  destroy  whatever 
chance  Its  people  had  of  standing  on  their 
own  once  we  had  left  and,  in  light  of  our 
own  concerns,  not  to  withdraw  In  such  a 
disorderly  fashion  as  to  invite,  once  our 
forces  were  thinned  down,  some  sort  of 
Asian  "IXmkirk"  for  those  that  remained. 

We  recognized  that  all  this  would  take 
time  to  arrange;  and  we  have  given  the 
President  the  time  he  needed  to  arrange 
it.  confident  that  he  was  moving,  on  an 
Irreversible  course,  to  end  the  war  as  best, 
and  as  fast,  as  he  could. 

At  the  same  time,  we — or  most  of  us — 
have  recognized  that,  at  best,  "Vletnam- 
Izatlon"  could  only  end  our  part  in  the 
shooting  war;  that,  if  carried  out  to  the 
point  of  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces, 
Vietnamese  might  thereafter  still  be 
fighting  Vietnamese,  a  situation  with 
which,  as  Mr.  Nixon  properly  noted  in 
his  recent  report,  we  could  "take  no  satis- 
faction." Thus,  we — or  most  of  us — have 
similarly  recognized  that  the  "constant 
primary  goal"  of  our  overall  policy  for 
ending  the  war  for  all  participants  had 
to  be  our  ambition  to  arrange  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  politlcsd  Issues 
that  produced  the  conflict  in  the  first 
place;  and  we  were  pleased  to  have  the 
President,  in  his  report,  restate  that  am- 
bition In  just  those  words. 

I  shall  not,  in  the  course  of  these  re- 
marks, Mr.  Speaker,  go  deeper  into  the 
question  of  negotiations.  The  need  to  go 
on  searching  for  a  political  settlement  is 
of  paramoimt  importance.  As  the  Pres- 
ident notes,  such  a  settlement  Is  "the 
heart  of  the  matter;  it  is  what  the  fight- 
ing has  been  all  about."  But,  though  I  am 
not  sure  we  have  yet  done  all  we  could 
to  "kindle  negotiations" — again  borrow- 
ing a  Presidential  phrase — that  Is  not 
what  concerns  me  so  much  at  the  mo- 
ment, nor  what  prompts  these  remarks. 

Instead,  I  am  concerned — and  deeply 
concerned — over  what  may  be  a  shift  In 
emphasis  by  the  White  House  in  appli- 
cation of  its  policy  of  "Vletnamlzlng" — 
or  "de-Americanizing,"  if  you  prefer — 
what  remains  of  the  conflict  while  the 
search  for  a  negotiated  settlement  goes 
on. 

Such  a  shift  in  emphasis  may  not  have 
taken  place — the  picture  is  not  clear — 
but  there  are  some  who  think  it  has,  as 
well  as  others  who  ask  if  it  is  not  about 
to. 

Let  us  now  take  a  look  at  some  of  those 
suggestions : 

First.  I  submit  a  column  entitled  "The 
New  Pattern"  as  the  same  appeared  in 


the  February  23  edition  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  under  the  by-line  of  the 
experienced  and  usually  objective  re- 
porter. Joseph  C.  Harsch: 

The  New  Pattern- 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harscb) 

WASHtsoTON. — President  Nlzon  has  once 
again  ruled  out  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
In  the  war  In  Indo-Chlna.  He  has  done  It 
categorically.  His  words  (Feb.  18)  were: 

"I  am  not  going  to  place  any  limitation 
upon  the  use  of  air  power  except,  of  course, 
to  rule  out  a  rather  ridiculous  suggestion 
that  la  made  from  time  to  time — I  think  the 
latest  by  Hans  Mbrgenthau — ^that  our  air 
power  might  Include  the  use  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons.  ...  I  have  said  for  a  period 
of  five  years  that  Is  not  an  area  where  the 
use  of  nuclear  we^>ons.  In  any  form.  Is  either 
needed  or  would  be  wise." 

rUENDLT    REGIME 

But  anything  else  now  goes,  including  pre- 
siunably  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong. If  Mr.  Nixon  thinks  that  would  help 
in  protecting  American  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Technically,  his  condition  Is  "the  safety 
of  Americans"  In  Vietnam.  He  Is  prepared 
to  allow  his  generals  to  do  anything  short  of 
using  ground  troopw  outside  South  Vietnam, 
or  nuclear  weapons  anywhere,  to  protect  "the 
safety  of  Americans." 

But  Is  something  else  Implied  here?  I  think 
It  is. 

The  American  forces  In  Vietnam  now  are 
protected  In  part  by  themselves,  and  In  part 
by  the  existence  of  a  friendly  political  regime 
and  a  large  army  dependent  on  American  aid. 
Not  a  single  American  In  Vietnam  of  any 
kind  would  be  safe  If  the  regime  In  Saigon 
suddenly  became  unfriendly,  or  If  the  army 
of  South  Vietnam  ceased  to  be  the  ally  of 
the  United  States. 

The  original  stated  purpose  of  American 
Intervention  In  Vietnam  was  to  allow  the 
people  to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

LON-C-TEKM   PRESENCE 

It  was  long  presumed.  Indeed  specified,  that 
Washington  would  accept  any  political  set- 
tlement In  Vietnam  which  was  worked  out 
by  the  people  themselves.  It  used  to  say  that 
this  Included  a  possible  coalition  govern- 
ment. It  was  repeatedly  stated  that  the  Com- 
munist elements  In  Vietnam  could  be  In- 
cluded In  such  a  coalition  government. 

Has  Mr.  Nixon  now  ruled  out  any  such 
political  solution?  Is  he  saying  now  that 
his  purpose  Is  to  secure  and  protect  a  perm- 
anent non-Communist  regime  In  Saigon? 

It  begins  to  soiind  like  that. 

The  talk  here  is  no  longer  of  a  total  Ameri- 
can withdrawal.  It  Is  rather  of  a  long-term 
American  military  presence  In  support  of 
the  existing  regime  In  Saigon. 

This  Is  probably  now  possible.  Public  op- 
ptosltlon  to  the  war  has  greatly  diminished 
as  American  casualties  have  declined  and 
as  the  draft  calls  have  been  cut  down.  The 
fighting  Is  being  done  largely  now  by  willing 
professionals,  not  by  unwilling  conscripts. 
It  Is  politically  possible  at  home  for  ISr. 
Nixon  to  think  now  In  terms  of  a  long-term 
American  military  presence,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  total  withdrawal.  Besides,  with 
unemployment  still  rising  no  one  wants  to 
add  to  It  by  releasing  more  men  from  mili- 
tary service. 

BARGAININa    COUNTSK 

All  Of  this  has  broadened  Mr.  Nixon's 
range  of  options.  A  year  ago  he  had  to  talk 
In  terms  of  total  American  withdrawal.  Con- 
ditions on  his  home  front  Imposed  that 
upon  him.  They  no  longer  do.  He  could 
keep  a  force  of  a  himdred  thousand  Ameri- 
cans m  Vietnam  Indefinitely.  If  he  chose. 

Present  Indications  are  that  he  has  so 
chosen:  that  he  Is  thinking  now  of  keeping 
a  substantial  American  military  presence  In 


Vietnam  so  long  as  they  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  In  bolstering  and  sustaining  the 
regime  In  Saigon  and  the  armed  forces  of 
that  regime. 

This,  of  course,  rules  out  any  negotiated 
settlement  at  the  tables  of  diplomacy  in 
Paris. 

It  also  leaves  unsolved  the  problem  of 
the  Americans  held  In  Hand's  prison  camm. 

Those  luckless  persons  become  Hanoi's 
last  bargaining  counter.  They  will  be  re- 
leased, Hanoi  says,  when  the  last  American 
leaves  Vietnam.  But  Is  there  anything  Mr. 
Nixon  can  do  to  get  them  released  so  long 
as  American  troops  remain  m  Vietnam?  The 
prisoners  will,  I  suspect,  pay  the  price  of 
a  new  policy  of  a  permanent  American  pres- 
ence in  Vietnam, 

The  Harsch  thesis  Is  a  disturbing 
one — at  least  to  me.  He  suggests,  as  my 
colleagues  can  note,  that  the  President 
Is  now  thinking  of  "keeping  a  substan- 
tial American  military  presence  in  Viet- 
nam so  long  as  they  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  In  bolstering  and  sustaining 
the  regime  in  Saigon  and  the  armed 
forces  of  that  regime,"  and  argues — with 
which  argiunent  I  have  some  trouble 
since  such  a  result  would  not  necessarily 
follow — that  this  "rules  out  any  nego- 
tiated settlement  at  the  tables  of  diplo- 
macy in  Paris." 

The  column  by  Mr.  Harsch  appeared 
prior  to  the  release  of  the  President's 
foreign-policy  report,  of  course.  While 
Its  burden  of  thought  concerned  me  at 
the  time,  I  thought  It  best  to  await  that 
report  to  see  If  Mr.  Nixon  might  therein 
shed  any  greater  light  on  what  was,  at 
best,  an  ambiguous  situation. 

I  now  have  that  report  before  me— 
and  have  read  it,  and  re-read  it,  most 
carefully. 

While  I  find  It,  in  most  respects,  a 
valuable,  very  comprehensive,  and  well- 
reasoned  document — including  the  sec- 
tion therein  on  Indochina — I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  real  clues,  of  the 
sort  I  was  looking  for.  to  help  me  better 
understand  the  President's  ultimate  in- 
tentions via  Vietnamlzatlon. 

Now,  certainly,  a  certain  amount  of 
ambiguity  on  the  President's  part  rela- 
tive to  all  this  is  both  understandable 
and  supportable — especially  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  when  the  results  of  the 
Laotian  operation  which,  despite  its  ob- 
vious risks,  may  be  sound  military  strat- 
egy, are  still  uncertain. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Richard 
Nixon  can  hardly  be  immindful  of  the 
political  lesson  learned  at  such  great 
cost  by  his  immediate  predecessor 
through  failing  to  keep  the  American 
people — not  to  mention  the  Congress — 
within  his  confidence,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible. 

Surely,  I  had  no  desire  to  embarrass 
the  President — to  force  him,  at  an  in- 
opportune time,  to  tip  his  hand. 

But,  still,  the  questions  came — and  the 
doubt  continued  to  grow  In  my  own 
mind. 

There  was,  for  Instance,  this  column 
by  James  Reston  entitled  "Backing  Out 
of  the  Saloon,"  as  carried  In  the  Febru- 
ary 21  edition  of  the  New  York  Times: 
Backing  Out  or  the  Saloon 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — The  latest  official  explana- 
tion of  the  President's  Indochina  policy  is 
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that  "he  Is  backing  out  of  the  saloon  with 
both  guns  firing,"  but  there  Is  a  catc^  to 
this. 

He  Insists  that  the  guys  in  the  white  hate 
keep  control  of  the  saloon  before  he  leaves 
town.  He  wants  a  non -Communist  bartender, 
and  a  non-Oommunlst  sheriff,  and  a  secure 
non-Communist  town  before  he  rides  away 
into  the  sunset  of  November.  1972.  It  Is  a 
logical  personal  and  political  strategy,  but 
In  Asia  It  Is  a  military  and  geographical  con- 
tradiction. Asia  Is  not  a  frontier  town,  and 
the  white  hats  are  a  small  minority. 

Washington  Is  deeply  divided  about  all 
this.  Increasingly  frustrated  and  cynical,  be- 
cause the  President  Is  emphasizing  one  thing 
and  doing  another.  He  is  emphasizing  with- 
drawal of  the  American  troops  to  keep  the 
home  front  quiet  and  fighting  In  Laos  to 
cripple  the  enemy  and  keep  the  Saigon  front 
quiet,  and  the  thing  wovild  probably  work  if 
the  white  hats  were  in  the  majority  in  that 
part  of  the  world  or  if  the  President  stayed 
around.  It  Is  his  withdrawal  and  his  faith  In 
the  minority  In  Saigon  that  Is  troubling  and 
dividing  Washington.  In  the  short  run  the 
strategy  will  probably  work,  but  In  the  long 
run  geography  and  the  majority  will  prob- 
ably prevail,  and  meanwhile,  what  will  justi- 
fy the  bloodshed? 

It  is  not  possible  to  understand  the  honest 
differences  here  over  the  President's  policy 
unless  a  distinction  is  made  between  his 
dual  alms  of  getting  out  and  maintaining  a 
non-Conununlst  reg^lme  In  Saigon.  At  some 
point  he  has  to  choose :  He  can  stay  In  Indo- 
china with  his  air  power  aind  probably  pre- 
vail for  a  time  against  the  patient  weight  of 
China's  seven  hundred  million  people,  a 
quarter  of  the  human  race,  or  he  can  with- 
draw the  American  expeditionary  force,  but 
it  Is  doubtfiil  that  he  can  do  both. 

Maybe  he  could  do  It  long  enough  to  hold 
the  line  through  the  Saigon  election  this 
autiram  and  the  American  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1972.  but  the  future  order  of  the 
world  is  not  going  to  depend  on  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Richard  Nixon  or  Generals  Thleu  and 
Ky.  Ea.ther  a  non-Communist  government  In 
Saigon  Is  vital  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  or  It  Isn't.  If  It  Is,  we  should  stand 
and  fight — ^not  hold  General  TTileu's  coat  or 
count  on  the  C.I.A.'s  mercenary  tribal  war- 
riors to  fight  In  the  hills  or.  If  cutting  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  Is  cutting  the  enemy's 
"life  line."  as  Mr.  Nixon  calls  It.  leave  the 
battle  to  the  South  Vietnamese  and  abandon 
them  if  they  are  trapped. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  President  has 
a  clear  Intention  of  making  his  military 
strategy  fit  his  re-election  problems  In  1972. 
But  he  Is  a  deeply  political  man,  and  there 
is  always  a  confusion  between  political  In- 
terest and  the  larger  realities  of  world  pol- 
itics. No  doubt  he  hopes  that  the  success  In 
the  present  Laos  campaign  would  really  cut 
the  Hanoi  "life  line,"  but  the  larger  histor- 
ical and  geographical  realities  are  against 
him. 

There  Is  something  not  only  Illogical  but 
almost  dishonorable  in  his  present  strategy. 
If,  as  the  President  Implies,  the  Invasion  of 
Laos  Is  critical  and  may  even  be  decisive  In 
the  war  and  "vital"  to  our  Interests,  then 
one  would  have  thought  we  afliould  fight  for 
It.  If.  as  he  emphasizes,  the  main  point  of 
what  he  calls  the  Laos  "incursion"  is  to 
"insure  our  withdrawal,  to  reduce  our  casual- 
ties and  to  shorten  the  war."  then  this  can 
cleariy  be  negotiated  with  Hanoi  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong  are  not  going  to 
refuse  to  agree  to  the  departure  of  the  Amer- 
ican troops.  If  this  is  really  the  President's 
purpose,  he  can  get  the  boys  back  home  and 
end  the  casualties  and  shorten  the  war.  He 
can  negotiate  this,  he  doesnt  have  to  fight 
for  It  in  Laos  or  anywhere  else. 

But  this  is  clearly  the  puzzling  point.  He 
must  have  another  purpose,  and  the  guess 
here  Is  that  his  purpose  is  really  to  maintain 
a  non-Communist  regime  In  Saigon.  Indeed 


this  has  been  central  to  the  struggle  from 
the  very  beginning.  "Hiere  is  a  good  argu- 
ment for  It.  but  the  thing  aihotild  be  stated 
plain  and  clear  Who  will  control  Vietnam — 
the  Commtmlsts  or  the  non-Communists? 
This  Is  what  the  battle  Is  all  about,  and  at 
lectst  it  ought  to  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  Nixon  presented  the  Laos  adventure 
this  week  as  If  It  would  settle  everything. 
The  North  Vietnamese,  he  said  "have  to  fight 
here  or  give  up  the  struggle  to  conquer  South 
Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  [give  up]  their  In- 
fluence extending  through  other  pcuts  of 
Asia."  But  why  do  they  have  to  do  so?  They 
can  withdraw  and  wait  while  Mr.  Nixon 
brings  the  boys  back  home.  They  have  been 
fighting  the  Chinese,  the  French,  the  Japa- 
nese and  themselves  for  thousands  of  years. 
They  can  lose  and  retreat  into  the  jungle 
and  try  again  after  Mr.  Nixon  has  kept  his 
promise  to  withdraw  otir  men.  After  all,  No- 
vember, 1972,  means  nothing  to  them. 

It  Is  this  contradiction  of  withdrawing 
American  troops  and  leaving  the  battle  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  that  Is  tearing  up  this 
capital.  This  is  a  political  city,  and  everybody 
imderstands  the  President's  dilemma.  In  fact, 
most  people  here  understand  his  political 
strategy  and  agree  that  he  can  probably  hold 
the  line  with  air  power  through  the  next 
couple  of  years.  But  all  this  Is  a  little  more 
complicated  than  "backing  out  of  the  sa- 
loon." The  hills  are  full  of  black  hats  In  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  they  are  still  going  to 
be  around  long  after  Mr.  Nixon  has  retired 
to  San  Clemente. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Reston  saw  fit  to  use 
the  words  "almost  dishonorable"  in  de- 
scribing the  President's  strategy.  Am- 
biguity— perhaps  too  much  of  it — marks 
that  strategy  and,  perhaps,  depending  on 
your  point  of  view,  a  certain  amount  of 
illogic.  But  of  more  Importance  is  the 
Reston  idea  that  Mr.  Nixon  sissigns  "dual 
alms"  to  his  "Vietnamlzatlon"  policy — 
the  "alms  of  getting  out  and  maintain- 
ing a  non-Communist  regime  In  Saigon," 
between  which  dual  aims  and  at  some 
point  in  time.  Reston  argues,  the  Presi- 
dent must  choose  for,  as  he  says,  "It  is 
doubtful  he  can  do  both." 

I  must  say  I  share  the  same  doubt.  But, 
in  any  event,  from  the  February  25  edi- 
tion of  the  Times  came  a  column  by 
David  Halberstam — a  Pulitzer  Price  win- 
ner and  contributing  editor  to  Harper's 
magazine.  That  column  was  entitled 
"Laos  and  the  Old  Illusions,"  and  read  as 
follows: 

Laos  and  the  Old  Illttsions 
(By  David  Halberstam) 

So  this  time  It  Is  Laos. 

On  and  on  It  goes:  Who  would  have 
thought  that  Instead  of  the  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  we  would  have  found  a  tunnel 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  The  rationaliza- 
tions are  familiar:  shorten  the  war,  bring  the 
troops  home  quicker,  protect  American  lives. 
Improve  the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  serve  notice  on  Hanoi  of  the 
seriousness  of  our  Intent. 

Yet  one  has  a  sense  of  microcosm  about 
Laos;  if  It  Invokes  all  the  old  rationales  It 
also  reeks  of  all  the  old  misconceptions  and 
Illusions. 

The  first  Is  the  belief  that  when  we  make 
a  move  the  other  side  has  no  alternative,  no 
counter-move.  This  Is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable continuing  Illusion  of  the  war.  Its 
entire  history  going  back  to  1946  has  been 
that  the  Vietnamese  Communist  forces  pos- 
sess the  greater  roots  In  society,  the  greater 
willingness  to  die  for  their  ideas.  (Thus  the 
misconception  of  the  Kennedy  years  when 
the  idea  of  limited  war  was  fashionable:  you 
fight  limited  war.  but  the  other  side,  small, 
underdeveloped,  fights  total  war.) 

The  most  neglected  leeson  of  the  war  Is 


that  It  Is  their  cotintry.  Time  Is  on  their 
side.  They  can  take  all  the  time  they  want. 
(If  the  guerrilla  Is  not  defeated  then  he  has 
won,  once  said  the  noted  political  scientist 
Henry  A.  Klssenger  before  he  went  from 
critic  to  second -stage  architect  of  the  war.) 
Whatever  we  do,  they  can  match.  We  bomb 
the  North;  they  send  men  down  the  trail. 
We  send  combat  troops  to  the  South;  they 
send  more  men  down  the  trail.  We  go  after 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries;  they  shift  the 
war  to  Cambodia  where  once  again  they  are 
stronger.  So  we  move  into  Laos,  South  Viet- 
namese or  American  troops  notwithstanding. 
Does  anyone  familiar  with  the  painful  his- 
tory of  the  war  really  believe  that  they  can- 
not move  somewhere  else  where  we  are  weak 
and  they  are  strong? 

The  second  Illusion  might  be  called  the  Il- 
lusion of  tang;lble  structures.  Trails,  sanctu- 
aries, main  force  units,  depots,  factories. 
Things  to  be  seen,  photographed,  identified, 
and  destroyed.  This  has  always  been  a  cen- 
tral problem.  Do  you  see  It  as  a  war  In  which 
the  tangible  structures  and  the  tangible  force 
levels  are  the  given?  Or  do  you  see  It  as  a 
war  in  which  these  structures  are  the  minor 
temporary  refiection  of  the  other  side — ^the 
real  factor  being  his  Ideas,  his  determina- 
tion? Twenty-five  years  of  war  has  proven 
that  the  latter  view  Is  the  dominant  one 
("And  how  long  do  you  Americans  wish  to 
fight?"  Pham  Van  Dong  asked  four  years  ago 
m  Hanoi.  "One  year?  Two  years?  Twenty 
years?  We  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  you." 
Tet  the  Instinct  on  the  part  of  Westerners 
particularly  of  Western  military  men.  has 
always  been  to  concentrate  on  structures  and 
to  overrate  the  results  of  temporary  destruc- 
tion of  them. 

There  Is  a  melancholy  feeling  to  this.  A 
feeling  that  we  are  back  where  we  were  a  few 
years  ago.  The  question  is  how  and  why  we 
got  here  again.  The  earliest  tlpoff  came  dur- 
ing the  silence  of  the  1968  campaign;  had 
Nixon  truly  wanted  to  get  out  he  would  have 
surfaced  with  his  thoughts  then. 

Then  In  early  1969  when  there  was  still 
an  official  silence,  when  Mr.  Kissinger  went 
around  Washington  telling  people  that  the 
greatest  mistake  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion was  Clifford  and  Harrlman's  attacks 
upon  the  Thieu-Ky  Government.  And  then 
Nixon's  own  attack  on  Clifford.  Quickly  after 
that  the  most  Important  speech  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. Nixon's  Nov.  8.  1960.  speech 
when  he  said  we  would  get  out.  but  get  out 
with  honor  and  where  he  bought  the  as- 
sumptions and  the  rhetoric  of  the  war;  that 
a  viable  non-Communist  South  Vietnam  is 
vital  to  American  Interest. 

That  policy  has  of  course  become  clearer 
ever  since:  The  welcoming  of  hawkish  labor 
leaders  to  the  White  House,  the  honoring  of 
Joseph  Alsop,  the  purging  of  a  dovish  Re- 
publican Senator,  the  unleashing  of  the  Vice 
President  upon  the  war's  critics.  And  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos.  lAst  week  Don  Oberdorfer. 
the  Washington  Post  White  House  corre- 
spondent, wrote  a  particularly  incisive  ex- 
planation of  what  had  happened,  noting  "the 
cardinal  point  is  that  the  President  seems 
truly  to  l)elleve  that  a  non-Oommunlst  South 
Vietnam  Is  extremely  important  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  He  appears  to  be- 
lieve this  may  be  achievable  and  he  Is  pre- 
pared to  take  Important  risks  and  Inctir  large 
costs  to  further  this  cause."  In  other  words 
the  President  appears  to  believe  that  the 
UiUted  States  can  win  the  war.  or  If  you  pre- 
fer, can  avoid  losing  It.  He  means  by  "peace" 
what  other  people  think  of  as  "victory." 

So  that  Is  why  we  are  where  we  are,  mak- 
ing the  same  foolish  mistakes  and  taking 
the  same  foolish  risks. 

It  Is  all  so  futile;  for  years  now  the  only 
question  left  on  Vietnam  Is  how  much  dam- 
age we  will  do  to  ourselves  as  a  society. 
Eighteen  months  ago  a  group  of  foreigners 
went  by  Mr.  Kissinger's  office  and  talked 
about  Vietnam  with  him. 

Midway  through   Kissinger's   explanation 
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one  of  tbe  foreigners  said  It  sounded  like 
tbey  were  repeating  all  the  old  mistakes. 
Kissinger,  wbo  is  known  and  liked  for  his 
humor,  stopped  and  answered,  no.  "We  will 
make  our  own  mistakes  In  our  own  way  and 
they  will  he  completely  new  mistakes."  Very 
funny,  very  charming.  Too  bad  he  was 
wrong. 

Halberstam  is  known  as  a  longtime 
critic  of  the  war,  but  he  nevertheless 
raises  a  most  pertinent  question:  Is  a 
viable,  non-Communist  South  Vietnam 
vital  to  American  interest? 

That  is  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Which  is  why,  over  a  period  of 
years,  I  have  been  sasring  that  our  In- 
volvement— "over-involvement,"  is  a  bet- 
ter word — in  South  Vietnam's  affairs  was 
a  foreign-policy  mistake  of  tragic  pro- 
portions; an  assessment  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  alter  merely  because  it 
had  now  become  the  lot  of  a  President  of 
my  own  political  party  to  try,  among 
other  things,  to  correct  that  mistake. 

Now,  let  me  try  to  make  one  thing 
crystal  clear  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  can. 

I  do  not — for  one  moment — doubt  Mr. 
Nixon's  determination  to  disengage  us 
from  this  conflict  which  has  cost  us  so 
dearly. 

In  point  of  fact,  by  any  standard,  the 
speed  and  scale  of  our  actual  withdrawal 
from  the  conflict  for  Vietnam — as  di- 
rected by  the  President — has  been  most 
impressive. 

The  President  has  thus  far  kept  every 
promise  he  has  made  regarding  with- 
drawal to  the  American  people.  As  de- 
tailed in  his  foreign-policy  report,  when 
he  assumed  office,  the  authorized  Ameri- 
can troop  strength  in  Vietnam  was  549,- 
500,  and  troop  levels  in  Vietnam  had  been 
steadily  rising  during  the  previous  5 
years  as  also — and  so  unhappily — had 
been  the  level  of  U.S.  casualties. 

By  contrast,  as  of  January  1  of  this 
year,  our  authorized  troop  level  in  Viet- 
nam was  down  to  344,000  and,  by  May  1 
of  this  year,  Mr.  Nixon  promises  it  will 
drop  to  a  new  ceiling  of  284,000. 

To  continue,  2  years  ago  American 
combat  deaths  for  the  previous  12 
months  were  14,561.  and  averaged  278 
weekly.  Pbr  1969,  the  comparable  figures 
were  9,3(57  and  180,  respectively.  While 
for  1970,  they  were  4,183  and  80;  and 
for  the  last  6  months  of  1970,  were  1,337 
and  51;  besides  which,  except  for  the 
past  week,  the  decline  has  been  con- 
stant. 

In  addition  to  all  of  which,  as  I  saw 
for  myself  when  I  was  in  Vietnam  last 
July,  U.S.  forces  are  almost  entirely  out 
of  groimd  combat — large  units,  anyway, 
and  middle-sized  imits,  too.  for  that 
matter.  In  addition  to  which,  ttgain,  al- 
though the  fact  does  not  seem  to  be  gen- 
erally known,  draftees — who,  wrongly  to 
my  mind,  used  to  be  carrying  much  of 
the  burden  of  ground  combat  in  what 
was  essentially  a  political  war  in  which 
the  seciu-ity  of  the  United  States  was,  at 
best,  only  peripherally  involved — have 
now  been  almost  totally  relieved  of 
ground  combat  duty,  and  risks,  and  arc 
now  leu^ely  assigned  to  logistical  or  sup- 
port activities. 

This  reflects — and  dramatically  so — 
the  manner  in  which  South  Vietnam's 


own  forces  have  been  taking  over  this 
war,  which  is  still  theirs,  as  it  always 
essentially  has  been  to  win  or  lose; 
something  that  is  also  reflected — as  re- 
ported by  the  President — in  the  fact  that 
while,  2  years  ago,  the  ratio  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces  to  American  forces  in 
Vietnam  was  less  than  2  to  1,  today  it  is 
more  than  3^2  to  1.  A  fact  still  fvu"ther 
reflected  in  the  war's  dollar  cost  to  us 
which,  2  years  ago,  was  approximately 
$22  billion  per  year  but  is  now  down  to 
about  half  that,  according  to  Mr.  Nixon. 

For  all  of  which  President  Nixon  de- 
serves our  congratulations,  and  our 
thanks,  for  he  has  certainly  set  us  in  the 
right  direction,  at  last,  in  Vietnam: 
"Out." 

Understanding  the  nature  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  that  direction  helps  us  im- 
derstand  why,  for  instance,  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  has  been  heard  to  exclaim, 
in  response  to  the  President's  critics: 
"Do  they  not  know  we  are  getting  out?" 

As  one  who  has  supported  the  "Viet- 
namization"  policy — not  because  I  saw 
it  as  a  perfect  policy,  nor  anything  like 
an  answer,  in  and  of  itself,  to  the  burden 
of  responsibility  we  may  wrongly  have 
assumed  for  the  South  Vietnamese,  but 
because  it  seemed  the  best  course  we 
could  then  adopt — I  do  not  now  wish  to 
be  numbered  among  the  President's 
critics. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker — as  now  con- 
fronted by  the  ambiguities  surroimding 
the  issue  of  where  we  go  from  here  with 
"Vletnamizatlon" — I  can  only  answer 
Mr.  Rogers'  question  this  way:  "Well — 
yes,  and  no." 

For,  at  the  ri*  of  overburdening  the 
Record,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  value 
to  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  two 
more  newspaper  articles  of  recent  vin- 
tage tliat  seem  to  round  out  the  dilemma 
I  face,  for  such  interest  as  that  may  be 
to  others. 

The  first  such  Item  is  a  column  by 
Richard  Wilson  entitled  "Confrontation 
on  Vietnam  Policy,"  as  carried  in  Wash- 
ington's Evening  Star  on  March  2: 

CONTROJTTATION     CM     VlTTNAM     POUCT 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  issue 
is  Joined  between  President  Nixon  and  all 
those  in  both  parties  in  the  United  States 
Senate  on  when  and  how  to  terminate  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  Indochina. 

Anyone  who  reads  with  any  care  the  60,000- 
word  statement  on  foreign  policy  submitted 
to  Congress  cannot  escape  the  conclusion 
that  tbe  United  States  will  be  deeply  in- 
volved militarily  for  many  years  to  come  if 
Nixon's  policy  prevails. 

Nor  could  anyone  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate,  including 
all  the  presidential  candidates,  are  resolved 
to  bring  American  Involvement  totally  to  an 
end  at  some  certain  date  far  short  of  any 
likely  termination  under  Nixon's  policy. 

The  result  is  a  confrontation  equally  as 
important  as  that  on  the  battlefield.  The 
Vietnam  issue  which  was  defused  in  the 
election  of  1968  and  1970  now  promises  to 
become  the  paramount  issue  In  1972. 

The  President's  policy  statement  contains 
two  essential  points.  First,  there  is  no  ex- 
pectation of  a  negotiated  settlement,  and 
even  if  there  were  one  in  Vietnam  tbe  war 
would  still  go  on  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
Second,  and  this  is  a  subjective  conclusion, 
the  President  will  be  compelled  to  create  at 
the  best  a  Korea-like  condition  in  a  long- 
term  commitment  to  sustain  a  non-Commu- 
nist government  in  South  Vietnam.  At  the 


worst,  heavy  U.S.  air  support  will  be  required 
for  long-continuing  military  operations  of 
the  army  of  South  Vietnam. 

And  the  question  now  before  the  country 
la  whether  or  not  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  support  the  President  in  a  policy 
falling  far  short  of  complete  withdrawal  from 
Indochina. 

The  President  has  thus  finally  had  the 
fortitude  to  make  explicit  what  had  formerly 
been  merely  sound  conjecture.  There  will  be 
no  early  end  to  the  war.  Be  will  not  bug 
out.  He  will  not  abandon  South  Vietnam  to 
the  Communists  for  fear  that  if  he  does  not 
he  will  be  defeated  for  re-election  in  1972. 

All  pious  disclaimers  to  the  contrary,  that 
Is  what  Nixon's  critics  wish  him  to  do.  But 
they  were  reasonably  certain  he  would  not 
do  It  before  they  demanded  he  do  so,  and 
now  they  are  sure  he  will  not. 

In  the  White  House  there  is  total  aware- 
ness of  the  Issue.  It  is  condensed  into  tbe 
oft  repeated  statement  there  that  the  people 
will  Judge  in  1972  if  Nixon's  policy  is  sup- 
portable. 

To  this  end,  and  preliminary  to  a  similar 
report  next  year,  the  Nixon  accomplishments 
have  been  listed  and  highlighted  lower  cas- 
ualties, troop  withdrawals,  a  sharp  increase 
In  the  ratio  of  South  Vietnamese  to  Ameri- 
can Are  fights  but  not  any  more  a  promise 
to  end  the  war,  and  not  any  more  the  slight- 
est reliance  on  a  negotiated  settlement. 

If  one  were  to  chart  the  temperature  of 
White  House  briefings  over  the  last  couple 
of  years  it  would  show  high  readings  of  hope 
and  expectation  in  the  earlier  months  slow- 
ly receding  into  the  lower  degrees  prevailing 
today. 

More  and  more  the  President's  chief  ad- 
viser. Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  soimds  like  his 
predecessor,  Walt  Whitman  Rostow.  More 
and  more  President  Nixon  faces  the  dilemma 
of  President  Johnson.  But  when  all  that  is 
said,  and  the  long-range  nature  of  the  con- 
test In  Asia  is  appreciated,  still  Nixon  has 
wound  down  the  war,  as  President  Johnson 
would  also  undoubtedly  have  done  had  he 
not  decided  that  he  could  not  imlte  the 
country  behind  his  policies. 

E^ven  with  the  war  winding  down,  the 
country  is  not  united,  and  there  will  come  a 
time  when  Nixon,  like  Johnson,  must  con- 
sider whether  or  not  he  can  hold  the  country 
to  a  steady  course  for  another  period  of 
years  to  achieve  a  stable  non-Communist  or 
non-aligned  South  Vietnam. 

It  would  seem  now  as  unlikely  that  Nixon 
would  decide  he  could  not  hold  the  country 
steady  as  it  was  unlikely  Johnson  ever 
would  have  come  to  such  a  conclusion. 

But  the  recurrence  of  one  phrase  In  Nixon's 
report  to  Congress  must  be  noted.  He  has 
laid  strong  emphasis  on  the  limits  to  Ameri- 
can policy  imposed  by  the  extent  of  support 
for  it  by  the  American  people. 

That  is  the  matter  at  issue  right  now,  and 
once  again.  Since  it  weighs  so  heavily  on 
Nixon's  mind,  It  must  be  considered  the  con- 
trolling factor  In  whether  or  not  he  can  car- 
ry out  his  policy. 

That  is  why  the  result  of  the  present  con- 
frontation in  American  domestic  politics  is 
as  important,  or  more  important,  than  the 
confrontation  on  the  battlefield. 

Mr.  Wilson  flatly  states: 

The  United  States  will  be  deeply  Involved 
(In  Vietnam)  militarily  for  years  to  come  If 
the  Nixon  policy  prevails — 

And  that — 
there  will  be  no  early  end  to  the  war. 

This  Is  a  prospect  that  I,  for  one,  do 
not  believe  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  Is — rightly  or  wrongly— willing  to 
accept;  and  I  have  to  say  I  have  grave 
doubt  of  the  President's  ability  to  rally 
the  American  people  behind  such  a  pol- 
icy. I  say  that  because  I  think  a  majority 
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of  them  tend  to  believe — as  I  believe — 
that  we  have  done  about  all  we  can  for 
the  South  Vietnamese,  and  that  it  is 
beyond  our  power,  as  well  as  being  tar 
outside  the  scope  of  our  strategic  inter- 
ests in  Soutlieast  Asia,  to  now  attempt  to 
guarantee,  or  insure,  for  them  the  success 
we  hope  they  will  eventually  have. 

My  reasons  for  taking  such  a  posi- 
tion are  quite  well  summed  up  in  the  last 
insertion  I  wish  to  submit  with  these 
remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  is  the  lead 
editorial  for  the  March  3d  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  that  addresses  it- 
self to  the  choice  to  be  made  as  between 
what  the  writer  describes  as  "Vietnam- 
ization's  two-pronged  purposes": 
Thx  Subtlx  Qttestions 

At  this  point,  we  think  the  questions 
to  raise  about  the  South  Vietnamese  strike 
Into  Laos  are  not  the  obvious  military  ones; 
indeed,  we  think  It  a  mistake  to  Judge  the 
operation  a  failure  too  hastUy.  The  questions 
of  the  moment,  rather,  are  more  subtle  ones 
about  an  evolution,  or  clouding,  or  even 
escalation  of  the  purposes  of  the  Vletnamiza- 
tlon  poUcy. 

The  strategic  Justification  of  the  Laos  op- 
eration, it's  important  to  remember,  is  to 
reduce  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  ca- 
pability in  South  Vietnam  next  year,  when 
American  forces  wiU  be  smaUer  and  more  vul- 
nerable. One  way  to  do  this  is  to  disrupt  sup- 
ply routes,  the  original  tactical  Intention  of 
the  mission.  The  penetration  was  apparently 
stopped  short  of  its  planned  depth  when  It 
became  evident  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
choosing  to  fight.  But  if  the  enemy  spends 
his  men  and  material  fighting  for  mountain- 
tops  in  Laos,  he  will  not  have  them  to  spend 
in  South  Vietnam  next  year.  Thus  the  allied 
strategy  can  work  even  If  the  outcome  of  the 
Laotian  fighting  Is  In  Itself  Inconclusive. 

The  obvious  risk  is  that  the  outcome  will 
be  worse  than  that.  So  far  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  taken  a  number  of  Individual 
defeats  without  cracking,  and  no  doubt  the 
heavy  fighting  has  been  costly  for  the  Com- 
munists. There  are  suggestions,  though,  that 
the  enemy  Is  massing  for  a  huge  battle,  an- 
other great  throw  of  the  dice.  By  massing, 
he  will  be  open  to  heavy  punishment  from 
U.S.  alrpower.  But  he  can  hope  to  humiliate 
the  South  Vietnamese  army,  and  to  unravel 
the  Saigon  government  and  the  whole  Viet- 
namlzatlon  policy. 

ThU  very  high  risk  in  the  Laotian  strike, 
even  If  it  is  in  fact  offset  by  a  comparably 
higher  chance  of  success,  seems  to  us  to 
raise  questions  about  the  administration's 
fundamental  purpose  In  Indochina.  We  have 
always  understood  Vietnamlzatlon  as  a  two- 
pronged  policy.  The  paramount  piupoee  was 
to  withdraw  American  forces,  but  a  second- 
ary purpose  was  to  preserve  at  least  a  chance 
that  a  non-Communist  government  could 
be  maintained  In  Saigon.  Giving  Saigon  that 
chance  was  necessary  to  American  honor  and 
worid  credlbUity,  but  if  South  Vietnam  did 
fall  when  the  time  came  to  stand  alone,  at 
least  American  troops  would  no  longer  be 
involved. 

The  questions  start  because  on  Its  face  the 
Laotian  operation  looks  more  like  an  at- 
wmpt  to  Insure  a  non-Commimlst  South 
Vietnam  than  an  attempt  to  insure  con- 
tinued American  withdrawals.  Not  that  its 
success  would  not  speed  withdrawals,  but 
one  wonders  whether  risks  of  this  magnitude 
are  really  critical  to  their  continuation. 

One  wonders  even  more  after  a  remark- 
able article  by  Peregrine  Worsthorne  of  the 
London  Sunday  Telegraph,  based  on  private 
interviews  with  President  Nixon  and  his  na- 
tional security  adviser,  Henry  KlKlnger.  In 
an  entirely  sympathetic  and  optimlsttc  way, 
it  describes  how  Vletnamiaatlon  was  once 
oierely   a   face-saving   formula    to   cover   a 


North  Vietnamese  victory,  but  has  now  be- 
come a  way  to  guarantee  a  non-Conununlst 
South  Vietnam. 

We  hope  as  hard  as  we  can  that  events 
vindicate  the  optimism  Mr.  Worsthorne  de- 
scribes. We  have  long  been  convinced  that, 
after  aU  that  has  been  done  so  far.  It  wiU  be 
far  better  for  the  United  States  both  at 
home  and  abroad  If  a  non-Communist  Sai- 
gon remains  to  show  for  the  sacrifice.  And 
Just  because  optimism  has  been  wrong  in 
the  past  is  no  guarantee  it  will  always  be 
wrong  in  the  future;  this  administration's 
track  record  remains  pretty  good  as  Its 
withdrawals   testify. 

But  even  If  some  sort  of  success  is  finaUy 
won  in  Vietnam,  it  will  not  begin  to  bal- 
ance the  costs  we  have  paid  In  blood,  In 
treasure  and  In  the  strain  on  the  American 
social  fabric.  The  purpose  of  ending  these 
costs  miist  remain  the  keystone  of  poUcy, 
and  there  is  a  danger  it  will  be  subtly 
downgraded  if  tbe  adniinlstration  starts  to 
smell  a  larger  success.  If  it  looks  as  if  Sai- 
gon's independence  can  in  fact  be  guaran- 
teed, there  will  be  •  temptation  to  run  a 
few  more  risks,  risks  that  may  compromise 
the  purpose  of  withdrawals. 

If  the  Laotian  operation  does  fall  In  any 
dramatic  way  all  this  nuiy  not  matter,  for 
then  perhape  the  administration  wlU  never 
have  to  chooee  between  its  two  purposes.  But 
we  desi>erately  hope  It  oan  keep  and  has 
Iiept  a  firm  grip  on  the  first  purpoee  of 
withdrawal.  The  load  of  accumulated  grief 
Is  such  that  doubt  lingers,  that  we  are 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  future  troubles 
when  we  will  look  back  and  say,  we  had  a 
chance  to  get  out  with  a  modicum  of  honor 
but  we  did  not  take  It. 

I  hope — with  Mr.  Nixon — for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  ciurent  Laotian  operation. 
One  can  hardly  do  otherwise,  imder  the 
circumstances.  And  I  was  pleased  to  have 
the  President  say,  at  last  week's  press 
conference,  that  its  success  will  permit 
our  current  troop  withdrawal  program 
to  go  forward,  at  least  at  the  present  rate 
of  about  12,500  men  being  brought  home 
monthly,  for  sometime  into  the  immedi- 
ate future.  We  will  apparently  have  to 
wait  until  Apiil  for  more  specific  White 
House  advice  on  this. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent, at  that  press  conference,  tell  us 
that  our  goal  is  still  one  of  "a  total  with- 
drawal of  all  American  forces,"  even  If 
he  then  shaded  that  by  reminding  us 
that  we  are  for  such  total  withdrawal 
"on  a  mutual  basis,"  and  stated  again 
that  "we  will  have  to  maintain  at  least 
a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam"  so 
long  as  there  are  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  North  Vietnam. 

But,  having  said  all  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  can  I  do — what  can  be  done  by 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  feel  as  I  do — 
to  encourage  the  President  to  keep,  in  the 
words  of  the  "Journal's"  editorialist,  a 
"firm  grip  on  the  first  purpose  of  with- 
drawal?" 

The  right  answer  does  not  come  easy. 
It  never  has,  for  there  are  no  easier 
answers  for  us  than  for  the  President. 

But  one  thing  we  ought  to  do,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  put  our  stamp  of  approval 
on  Vietnamlzatlon — which  we  have 
never  yet  formally  done — as  being  our 
Nation's  present  policy  toward  termi- 
nating our  role  in  South  Vietnam.  We 
ought  to  do  so  if  for  xu)  other  reason  than 
that  the  President  should  not,  alone,  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  burdoi  for  the  success, 
or  failure,  of  such  a  poUcy. 

We  also  ought  to  do  so— U  we  can  find 


a  consensus  among  us — in  order  to  try 
to  clarify  for  ourselves,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple of  both  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam,  exactly  what  Vietnamlzatlon 
means,  and  what  we  expect  to  be  able 
to  accomplish  thereunder  if  all  attempts 
at  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war 
should  fall. 

No  less  is  required  of  us,  as  a  partner 
under  our  Constitution  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  attempting  to  shape  our  Natlcxi's 
long-range  foreign  policy. 

We  can — we  must  try  to — succeed  in 
living  up  to  this  responsibility  despite 
the  failure  of  past  Congresses,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  dilemma  of  Vietnam, 
to  do  so. 

Finally,  we  ought  to  begin  anew  that 
search  for  some  consensus  Eunong  us  as 
to  the  right  way  to  end  this  war  be- 
cause— as  I  suspect  Is  the  case,  Richard 
Wilson's  column  to  the  contrary — if  the 
President  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind 
about  "where  we  go  from  here"  with 
his  disengagement  policy,  and  if  that 
question  is  being  still  debated  at  the 
White  House  level,  Mr.  Nixon  needs,  and 
may  privately  want,  our  advice. 

There  is  presently  pending  before  this 
and  the  other  body  any  nimiber  of  so- 
called  end-the-war  resolutions. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
proponents  of  any  of  them,  but  I  do 
question — even  as  I  suspect  they  do — 
whether  any  of  those  resolutions  have 
any  better  chance  in  tills  Congress  tlian 
their  counterparts  had  in  the  last. 

In  an  effort  last  year  to  bridge  that 
gap  between  what  was  politically  feasi- 
ble and  what  was  not,  I  offered  two  reso- 
lutions— House  Concurrent  Resolution 
703,  and  a  stripped-down  version  there- 
of. House  Concurrent  Resolution  756. 
The  thrust  of  both  of  these  proposals 
was  in  the  direction  of  validating  a  total 
U.S.  withdrawal,  via  Vietnamlzatlon. 
from  former  Indochina,  in  a  sense-of- 
Congress  form,  and  both  included  ap- 
proval in  that  form  of  our  withdrawal 
from  participation  in  groimd  combat  ac- 
tivities, except  insofar  as  it  might  be 
necessary  for  our  remaining  troops  to 
defend  themselves,  on  or  before  May  1, 
1971.  This  is  a  goal  that,  thanks  to  the 
President,  now  seems  to  be  well  in  sight. 

In  any  event,  I  have  now  up-dated  my 
prior  effort  along  these  same  lines  and 
am,  today,  offering  a  new  proposal. 

In  doing  so,  I  have  purposely  switched 
from  a  concurrent  resolution  to  a  Joint 
resolution — as  some  interested  colleagues, 
last  year,  suggested  ought  to  be  the  leg- 
islative approach  in  order  to  "wire  in" 
President  and  Congress  in  any  such  at- 
tempt at  confirming,  or  validating,  our 
policy  toward  ending  this  confiict  as  now 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Nixon  but.  unfortu- 
nately so  far,  without  formal  adoption 
by  the  Congress. 

As  is  stated  in  the  new  offering,  any 
such  policy  ought  to  be  a  joint  under- 
taking by  both  President  and  Congress. 
Surely,  the  President,  alone,  should  not 
carry  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the 
success  or  failure  thereof;  and  I,  for  one, 
think  It  important  for  us  to  try  to  bolster 
the  President's  determination — ^if,  in 
fact,  it  needs  bolstering — relative  to  the 
irreversibility  and  totality,  eventuality, 
of  the  Vietnamlzatlon  policy.  In  any 
event,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Joint 
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resolution  I  am  now  Introducing  reads 
as  follows: 

"Whenes,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
at  great  cost  and  sacrlflce  to  thenaselvee,  have 
over  a  period  of  years  been  providing  direct 
military  assistance  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  In  an  attempt  to  preserve  for  them 
the  opportunity  to  determine  their  own  po- 
UUcal  future  without  outside  interference, 
and 

"Whereaa,  by  so  doing,  we  have  fulfilled 
several  times  over  whatever  commitment  we 
may  have  had  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and 

"Whereas,  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  must  be 
left  to  their  own  devices  and  determination, 
and 

"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  his  foreign  Policy  Beport  as  sent 
to  the  Congress  on  February  26,  1971,  ha*  de- 
fined our  present  policy  towards  ending  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam  as  well  as  In  adjoining 
areas  of  former  Indochina  as  being  one  of 
seeking  above  all  a  rapid  negotiated  solu- 
tion' thereof  and,  meanwhile,  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  settlement,  of  seeking  •through 
VietnamlzaUon,  to  shift  American  reaponsl- 
bUltles  to  the  South  Vietnamese,'  and 

"Whereas,  the  burden  of  responsibility  for 
fashioning  and  carrying  out  a  policy  to  bring 
peace  to  Indochina  through  negotiations  or, 
falling  that  goal,  to  disengage  our  forces  from 
the  conflict  therein,  should  not  fall  solely  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  rather 
should  be  a  responsibility  shared  by  both 
the  President  and  the  Oongreas  of  the  United 
States:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
Joins  with  the  President  in  confirming,  as 
the  constant  primary  goal  of  our  policy  to- 
wards the  conflict  in  Indochina,  the  search 
for  a  negotiated  end  to  the  war  therein  for 
all  participants;  and  be  it  fiirther 

jBe30lt;cd,  That  the  President  be  supported 
and  encouraged  in  all  his  efforts  to  achieve 
such  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  political 
Issues  dividing  the  people  and  nations  of  In- 
dochina, Including  the  related  Issues  in- 
volved In  obtaining  agreement  for  the  release 
of  aU  prisoners  of  war,  Journalists  and  other 
Innocent  civilian  victims,  as  held  by  both 
sides  in  the  conflict;  but,  irrespective  of  any 
such  settlement,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  United  States  troop  with- 
drawals from  Indochina  be  continued,  on  an 
Irreversible  basis.  imtU  all  United  States 
armed  forces  are  withdrawn  from  Indochina; 
and  be  It  fiirther 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
In  this  regard,  that  United  States  servicemen 
in  Indochina  should  be  withdrawn  from  any 
and  all  partlclj)atlon  in  ground  combat  ac- 
tivities therein  on  or  before  June  1,  1971, 
except  insofar  as  It  may  be  necessary  for 
such  troops  remaining  therein  after  such 
date  to  defend  themselves  or  their  positions; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  further  the  sense  of 
Congress,  in  this  regard,  that  all  other  United 
States  servicemen  in  Indochina,  Including 
those  specifically  engaged  In  combat-support 
activities  of  whatever  nature,  should  be 
withdrawn  therefrom,  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's orders,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  would  the  adoption 
of  any  such  resolution — and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  one  I  am  suggesting  Is  ob- 
viously subject  to  improvement — accom- 
plish? 

As  I  see  it,  it  would  accomplish  a 
number  of  things,  first  and  foremost 
among  which  would  be  joining  together — 
at  long  last — of  President  and  Congress, 
since  the  President  would  have  to  accept, 


unless  he  chose  to  veto  the  same,  in  this 
first  attempt  at  a  formal,  public  consen- 
sus respecting  our  Nation's  plan  for  ter- 
minating this  long  and  unfortunate  con- 
flict. One  of  the  advantages  of  achiev- 
ing such  a  consensus,  if  it  can  be 
achieved,  is  that  the  spoken  and  un- 
spoken questions  relating  to  "where  we 
go  from  here"  in  Vietnam — and  the 
chance  of  a  divisive,  partisan  debate  over 
those  questions — might  be  ended.  That 
possibility,  alone,  makes  any  such  effort 
worth  while. 

Second,  as  I  see  it,  we  would  be  putting 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam — and  its 
people — on  notice,  in  a  way  that  has  not 
yet  come  home  to  them,  concerning  the 
finality  of  our  intentions  to  disengage 
ourselves  from  this  conflict,  and  to  turn  it 
back  to  them,  with  some  confidence  in 
the  chance  that  they  can,  as  the  Presi- 
dent put  it,  now  "hack  it." 

Third — and  assvuredly  we  have  to  con- 
sider, Mr.  Speaker,  the  growing  morale 
problems  pertaining  to  those  troops  we 
still  have  in  Vietnam,  and  those  that  will 
esise  in  the  minds  of  those  being  sent 
there  to  replace  them — we  would  be  in- 
serting the  word  "terminate"  into  the 
Vietnam  vocabulary,  and  assuring  those 
who  have  been  and  will  be  carrying  the 
personal  risks  of  combat  in  Indochina 
that  an  end  to  those  risks  is  in  sight. 

Personally,  in  this  coimection,  I  would 
like  to  go  further  than  I  have  in  setting 
a  time-frame  for  any  such  termination. 
My  colleagues  will  note  that  I  have,  as 
I  did  last  year,  fallen  back  to  a  "sense  of 
Congress"  approach  to  this  difllcult  ques- 
tion— including  an  end  to  ground  combat, 
for  our  people,  except  insofar  as  those  re- 
maining in  Vietnam  may  have  to  defend 
themselves  or  their  position,  by  this  Jime 
1,  which  is  surely  an  attainable  goal,  and 
then  have  fallen  even  further  back,  as 
some  may  say,  to  a  meaningless  "earliest 
practicable  date"  for  the  withdrawal  of 
all  of  the  rest  of  our  combat-support 
troops. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  such 
an  expression  of  congressional  policy 
would  be  altogether  "meaningless,"  weak 
though  it  may  seem  on  the  surface. 

Let  us  remember,  in  this  connection, 
that  we  are  searching  for  a  consensus 
relative  to  our  policy  toward  this  war — a 
consensus  not  foimd,  if  indeed  it  was 
legislatively  found  then,  since  the  ill- 
fated  "Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution." 

Let  us  also  remember,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  we  will  be  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept,  and  sign,  whatever  policy 
statement  we  may  be  sending  him  in  this 
regard;  and  that  he,  in  considering  the 
same,  must  be  cognizant  of  his  need  to 
retain  all  the  flexibility  he  can  for  direct- 
ing our  disengagement  from  Vietnam, 
both  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  as  a 
prudent  negotiator,  with  especial  em- 
phasis on  his  latter  responsibilities  since 
the  pace  of  AmericEin  withdrawals,  along 
with  the  prisoner-of-war  issue,  may  well 
be  the  key  to  whatever  chance  still  re- 
mains of  successful  negotiations  at  Paris. 

Surely,  most  of  us  have  been  around 
these  parts  long  enough  to  know  that  leg- 
islation is,  as  has  often  been  stated  to  be 
the  case,  the  "art  of  the  possible,"  I  have 
had  to  compromise  with  myself,  in  sev- 
eral ways,  in  drafting  my  proposal.  It  is, 
in  many  respects,  not  what  I  might  wish 


it  to  be.  But,  at  the  same  time.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  proper  vehicle  for  at  least  be- 
ginning a  dialog  as  to  how  we  can  bridge 
the  gaps  of  attitudes  and  opinions  that 
exist  between  us,  as  well  as  those  that 
exist  between  the  constituents  we  each, 
after  our  own  fashions,  do  our  best  to 
understand  and  represent  in  this  Cham- 
ber. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  it  to  those 
constituents — as  weU  as  to  the  honor  of 
this  body — to  attempt  to  bridge  those 
gaps  in  the  most  constructive  fashion 
possible;  and  these  remarks,  as  well  as 
my  resolution,  are  offered  in  that  spirit. 
If  there  are  any  among  my  colleagues 
who  wish  to  join  in  such  an  effort,  their 
assistance,  their  suggestions  and  advice, 
are  earnestly  solicited. 
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QUESTIONS  SURROUNDING  BONN'S 
"OSTPOLITIK" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
year  has  passed  since  West  German 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  obtained  world- 
wide attention  by  announcing  his  new 
policy,  "Ostpolltik,"  of  seeking  recon- 
ciliation with  his  nation's  old  enemies 
in  Communist  Eastern  Europe.  Because 
of  the  considerable  U.S.  investment  and 
stake  in  European  defense  as  well  as  our 
strong  ties  with  the  Republic  of  West 
Germany,  I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  for 
us  to  review  the  results  of  this  policy 
during  the  past  year  and  to  examine  its 
future,  potentially  far  reaching,  implica- 
tions. 

We  are  all,  of  course,  aware  of  the 
tremendous  controversy  which  has  sur- 
rounded this  policy.  The  outburst  of 
domestic  opposition  in  West  Germany 
has  been  extremely  widespread  and 
fierce,  involving,  among  others,  members 
of  the  German  Bimdestag.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  UjS.  Government  has  been 
continuously  surrounded  by  confusion — 
with  recurring  press  reports  of  of^cial 
opp>osition  accompanied  by  denials  of  the 
same  by  various  government  spokesmen. 

By  far  the  greatest  attention  and  con- 
troversy has  centered  on  two  concrete  re- 
sults of  "OstpoUtik"  thus  far— the  Polish 
and  Soviet  treaties — €md  domestic  oppo- 
sition has  centered  on  the  feeling  that  In 
these  treaties  West  Germany  gave  away 
a  great  deal  and  received  nothing  In  re- 
turn. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  one  who  feels 
both  great  friendship  for  the  West  Ger- 
man Republic  and  great  concern  for  the 
future  defense  of  the  free  world.  I  have 
particular  reservations  about  the  Soviet- 
German  Nonaggression  Treaty  which 
was  signed  in  Moscow  on  August  12, 1970. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  has  never 
been  known  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments without  the  expected  results  ac- 
cruing primarily  to  its  advantage,  and 
further  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  sel- 
dom abided  by  the  treaty  commitments 
to  which  it  has  agreed,  I  feel  that  this 
particular  treaty  should  be  viewed  with  a 
great  deal  of  caution  from  the  outset. 

The  nonaggresslon  aspect  of  this 
treaty,  furthermore,  is  cause  for  not  only 


caution  but  great  wonderment  as  well. 
There  is  certainly  no  question  but  that 
West  Germany,  with  its  limited  military 
offensive  capability,  represents  no  pres- 
ent or  future  military  threat  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  And  given  the  already-men- 
tioned Soviet  record — or  "nonrecord" — 
of  treaty  compliance,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  anyone  could  expect  this  treaty 
to  deter  the  Soviets  from  aggression 
against  West  Germany. 

It  Is  an  easy  task  indeed  to  discover 
some  of  the  varied  benefits  which  the  So- 
viet Union  would  derive  from  such  a 
treaty.  The  Soviet  "image"  has  already 
benefited  by  the  fact  that  many  persons 
have  seized  upon  the  treaty  as  new  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviet  Union  is  becoming 
an  increasingly  amicable  member  of  the 
world  community  of  nations.  The  treaty, 
furthermore,  essentially  recognizes  the 
status  quo  in  Europe — dealing  a  critical 
blow  to  the  hope  held  by  countless  West 
Germans,  of  assisting  those  Germans 
living  under  Soviet  occupation  in  East 
Germany.  Most  of  sdl,  the  troubled  So- 
viet economy  is  strengthened  through 
this  treaty  by  its  linkage  with  the  strong- 
est economy  in  Western  Europe.  The  pre- 
amble of  the  treaty  includes  a  very 
significant  paragraph  concerning  "ex- 
tension of  economic  cooperation"  and 
separate  economic  negotiations  and  ar- 
rangements have  already  begun.  This 
economic  aspect  of  the  treaty  must  also 
be  viewed  In  a  defense-security  context, 
since  any  arrangements  of  economic 
benefit  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  obviously 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  fuel  the  arms 
race  unhindered  by  domestic  economic 
difBculties. 

Discerning  benefits  which  would  ac- 
crue to  West  Germany  from  this  treaty 
is  obviously  a  far  more  difficult  task  and 
one  in  which  I  have  been  unsuccessful 
thus  far.  The  treaty  has  not  yet  been 
ratified  by  the  West  German  Bundestag 
and  Chancellor  Brandt  has  made  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  Berlin  problem 
a  precondition  to  submitting  the  treaty 
for  ratification.  Those  of  us  who  share 
the  above  concerns  will,  however,  con- 
tinue to  watch  with  great  interest  the 
debate  in  Germany  on  this  important 
matter. 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF  1971  AND 
FEDERALIZATION  OF  WELFARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormectlcut  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  that  will  pro- 
vide the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
with  proposed  legislation  that  will  as- 
sure that  States  which  carry  a  large  tax 
burden  and/or  welfare  burden  receive 
an  equitable  share  of  any  program  that 
seeks  to  turn  Federal  taxes  back  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

Two  suggestions  that  have  gained  sup- 
port are  the  general  revenue-sharing 
proposal  of  President  Nixon  and  vague 
statements  that  would  have  the  Federal 
Government  take  over  all  costs  of  wel- 
fare. 

To  alleviate  some  of  the  confusion,  I 


am  introducing  two  bills  that  liave  fea- 
tures which  I  feel  should  be  incorporated 
into  each  proposal  to  assure  that  States 
like  Connecticut,  which  carry  a  heavy 
tax  burden  and  a  heavy  welfare  burden, 
receive  their  fair  share. 

REVENUE  SHABXNG  ACT  Or   1971 

As  the  President  correctly  pointed  out, 
$9  out  of  $10  collected  in  personal 
income  tax  are  collected  by  the  Federal 
Government.  However,  the  President  does 
not  take  this  factor  into  accoimt  when  it 
comes  to  allocating  the  money  imder  his 
revenue-sharing  scheme;  he  only  uses 
population  and  State  and  local  taxation 
as  the  basis  for  local  allocation  of  funds. 
In  Connecticut,  for  example,  $0.74  of 
every  personal  tax  dollar  goes  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Moreover,  Con- 
necticut ranks  second  In  the  Nation  in 
Federal  taxes  collected  per  $1,000  of  per- 
sonal income. 

I  think  these  few  statistics  demon- 
strate that  the  President's  allocation 
formula  is  deficient  and  that  the  total 
tax  effort  bs  well  as  population  should 
be  utilized  in  determining  the  overall 
allocation  to  the  States.  Therefore  my 
bill  proposes  that  fimds  will  be  allocated 
on  population  and  total;  that  is.  State, 
local,  and  Federal,  tax  effort. 

There  is  a  second  feature  of  my  bill 
that  should  be  In  any  revenue-sharing 
bm.  There  should  be  special  emphasis 
in  areas  of  high  population  density. 
These  areas  should  receive  additional 
assistance.  For  this  reason,  in  my  bill 
I  have  earmarked  10  percent  of  the 
money  for  areas  of  high  population 
density  within  the  Nation  to  assure  that 
our  inner  cities  get  additional  funds. 

These  urban  areas  are  the  hardest  hit. 
Faced  with  a  dwindling  tax  base  and 
accelerated  demands  for  necessary  goods 
and  services,  palpable  needs  of  the  inner 
city  must  be  recognized  and  effectively 
dealt  with.  By  reserving  10  percent  of  the 
revenue-sharing  fund,  a  small  but  neces- 
sary step  will  be  taken  to  meet  these 
problems. 

My  bill  also  includes  specific  prohibi- 
tion against  either  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment imit  from  using  revenue  sharing 
In  a  discriminatory  maimer.  If  discrim- 
ination is  found  In  the  use  of  these 
revenue-sharing  funds,  the  funds  will  be 
stopped  immediately  and  will  not  be 
resumed  imtil  the  governmental  unit  has 
proven  that  this  condition  has  been  fully 
corrected. 

Let  me  pause  briefly  to  outline  the 
components  of  the  bill : 

A  general  revenue-sharing  trust  fund 
of  $5  billion.  This  figure  can  be  increased 
if  there  are  adequate  revenues. 

An  allocation  formula  that  takes  into 
account  total — State,  local  and  Federal — 
tax  effort  and  population  for  90  percent 
of  the  trust  fimd. 

The  90  percent  is  to  be  divided  equally 
between  State  and  local  governments. 

Ten  percent  of  the  trust  fund  will  be 
given  to  those  areas  of  high  population 
density  in  addition  to  their  regular  share 
of  the  revenue  trust  fund. 

All  funds  must  be  used  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  will  not  discriminate  against 
any  individual.  Any  discrimination  will 
result  in  the  termination  of  funds  imtil 
the  discrimination  is  fully  removed. 


TIDERALIZATIOK  OF  WTLWARt 


There  is  another  bill  that  I  am  today 
introducing  which  would  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assume  the  State  and 
local  share  of  welfare  costs  that  are 
matched  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  legislation  is  drawn  to  give  the  State 
the  option  of  either  allowing  Federal 
takeover  or  keeping  the  same  system.  If 
the  State  opts  for  Federal  assumption — 
I  believe  that  all  States  would — then  the 
States  must  return  one-half  of  the  sav- 
ings to  the  local  government.  Therefore 
this  bill  insures  that  all  the  money  saved 
by  the  States  would  be  equally  shared 
by  the  State  and  local  governments. 

There  are  two  potent  arguments  in 
favor  of  federalization  of  welfare.  First 
and  most  important,  it  would  provide 
direct  relief  to  the  overstrained  State  and 
local  tax  dollar.  It  would  mean  that 
those  cities  being  crushed  imder  spiral - 
ing  welfare  burdens  would  get  needed 
ajssistance. 

Second,  it  would  create  a  more  uni- 
form welfare  system.  It  is  widely  held, 
and  correctly  so,  that  the  welfare  system 
as  presently  constituted  is  an  unmiti- 
gated disaster.  Welfare  reform  is  the 
highest  congressional  priority  and  I  feel 
that  there  will  be  final  congressional 
action  this  year.  However,  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  problems  will  be  solved  in  one 
bill.  A  Federal  welfare  system  could 
make  easier  correction  of  problems  in 
the  Nation's  welfare  systems.  Such  a  na- 
tionwide system  could  lessen  migration 
to  the  inner  cities  that  all  too  often 
places  a  citizen  in  an  alien  and  hostile 
environment.  In  short,  federalized  wel- 
fare could  be  more  easily  changed  than 
the  50  different  State  administrations 
that  now  become  involved. 

These  changes  are  still  far  down  the 
road,  but  the  immediate  effect  would  be 
to  iree  tax  dollars.  In  Connecticut,  for 
example.  Federal  assumption  of  welfare 
would  release  an  estimated  $96  million. 
Of  this,  $48  million  would  be  returned  to 
the  local  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
I  am  Introducing  these  bills  to  place  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  al- 
ternative proposals  that  will  insure  big 
taxpaying  States  such  as  Connecticut 
their  fair  share  of  Federal-sharing  mon- 
eys, whatever  method  Is  used. 

I  am  confident  that  the  members  of 
Ways  and  Means  and  of  this  House  will 
give  serious  attention  to  these  proposals. 
Both  proposals  are  offered  in  the  hope 
that  this  Congress  will  not  accept  any 
program  without  understanding  each  of 
the  components  and  problems.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  this  will  be  the  case. 


INCREASED   SOCIAL   SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  some  primitive  societies,  the 
old  and  the  incapacitated  are  taken  out 
and  left  to  die. 

In  sophisticated,  technological  2(yth- 
century  America  we  are  doing  essential- 
ly the  same  thing. 
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We  are  leaving  the  old  and  the  dis- 
abled to  limp  and  wither  economically 
while  we  go  about  our  parliamentary 
gamesmanship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  this  special  or- 
der to  object  to  the  ransoming  of  old- 
er Americans  for  passage  of  welfare  re- 
form. I  urge  this  House  to  enact  so- 
cial security  legislation — including  the 
10-percent  increase  and  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing escalation — quickly  and  separately 
from  welfare  reform. 

I  take  notice  of  today's  developments 
in  which  a  Member  of  the  other  body 
suggests  we  attach  the  social  security 
bill  as  a  rider  to  the  debt-limit  increase 
to  free  it  from  the  time-consuming 
maneuvering  on  welfare  reform. 

If  that  is  a  way  to  move  quickly,  I 
support  it. 

My  only  objection  is  to  the  necessity 
of  tying  social  security  legislation  to 
something  else,  of  hitching  it  to  some 
other  star.  Why  cannot  this  Congress 
simply  honor  this  Nation's  commitment 
to  its  retired  workers  free  and  clear  of 
any  cloakroom  plots?  Why  cannot  this 
Nation  discharge  its  debt  to  these  peo- 
ple, a  recompense  to  which  they  are 
fully  entitled  by  virtue  of  their  contribu- 
tions, financial  and  otherwise? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  coimtry  hurtles  for- 
ward in  pursiiit  of  Its  own  grail.  Those 
who  have  withdrawn  from  the  chase  are 
due  some  peace  and  comfort  and  secu- 
rity. Their  fixed  incomes  should  become 
unfixed  to  allow  them  freedom  from  the 
worry  of  keeping  up  with  the  economic 
pace  which  passes  them  by. 

This  House  acted  last  year  quickly  and 
responsibly  on  this  social  security  legis- 
lation. It  became  enmeshed  in  the  other 
body  in  other  considerations  and  died 
in  the  lameduck  session.  It  was  reintro- 
duced In  the  92d  Congress  as  KH.  1,  the 
first  bill  on  the  first  day.  Now,  2  months 
later,  it  languishes  while  the  legislative 
chess  game  is  played  out. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cost  of  living 
goes  up,  higher  and  higher  and  oirr  senior 
citizens  fall  further  and  further  behind 
in  trying  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
ordinary  daily  living. 

The  promise  that  the  benefits  in  the 
legislation  are  retroactive  are  of  little 
consequence  to  people  trying  to  match 
stationary  pensions  against  multiplying 
food,  rent,  transportation,  and  medical 
bills.  The  retroactivity,  when  it  comes, 
may  not  allow  them  to  catch  up,  much 
less  stay  even. 

And  that  raises  another  point.  By  the 
time  older  people  get  these  increased 
benefits,  the  cost  of  living  will  have  out- 
distanced them  again  and  they  will  be  in 
need  of  another  increase.  H.R.  1  is  highly 
Important  but  should  include  the  cost- 
of-living  escalation  which  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  this  House  to  come  riding 
over  the  hill  with  an  Increase  every  time 
disaster  is  about  to  overtake  social  se- 
curity recipients. 

This  escalator  clause  should  end  the 
chronic  fear  of  economic  extinction  and 
allow  this  House  to  say  "We  have  per- 
manently righted  a  •wrong.  We  have 
solved  a  nagging  national  problem."  That 
is  a  great  deal  for  this  House  to  be  able 
to  say  to  the  American  people. 

It  seems  quite  appcuient  that  the  senior 
citizens  are  being  held  hostage  in  the 
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legislative  chess  game  as  we  consider  the 
total  issue  of  changes  in  other  segments 
of  our  society  in  the  area  of  welfare,  for 
example.  If  we  can  separate  these  sec- 
tions of  H.R.  1,  it  is  important  that  this 
bill  be  improved.  It  is  important  that 
the  increase  be  at  least  10  percent.  It 
is  also  importsmt  that  the  cost-of-living 
escalator  clause  be  included. 

It  would  be  a  great  help  to  our  senior 
citizens  to  have  an  increased  earnings 
allowance.  I  would  suggest  it  be  increased 
to  $3,000  for  each  individual.  An  im- 
realisticaUy  low  limitation  deprives  so- 
ciety of  the  contribution  senior  citizens 
can  make.  Their  skills  and  talents  must 
be  solicited  rather  than  discouraged,  as 
presently  is  the  case. 

If  we  increase  the  earnings  allotment, 
we  are  saying  to  them:  "If  you  are  still 
willing  to  partly  earn  your  own  way,  you 
can  be  more  adequately  compensated." 

The  entire  legislation  would  then  free 
them  from  their  present  helplessness  of 
being  able  neither  to  receive  adequate 
compensation  nor  earn  enough  to  make 
it  adequate. 

These  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  our 
mothers  and  fathers,  aunts  and  uncles, 
grandmothers  and  grandfathers.  They 
have  given  us  the  gift  of  life,  the  privilege 
of  American  citizenship  in  this  the  great- 
est country  in  the  world,  and  the  inesti- 
mable inheritance  of  this  country  for 
which  they  labored  so  long  and  so  faith- 
fully. We  owe  them  a  very  great  deal. 

And  we  must  not  overlook  the  younger 
survivors  suid  disabled  who  also  receive 
benefits  under  social  security  and  who 
are  no  less  in  need  and  no  less  deserving 
of  help  than  their  elders. 

These  are  reasons  enough  for  us  to  act 
quickly  and  decisively  on  this  matter. 
Our  original  good  faith  of  last  year  has 
become  warped  and  frustrated;  we  must 
not  permit  social  security  to  be  a  hostage 
to  welfare  reform. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  set  this  legislation  free  so  we 
can  pass  it.  Endless  submersion  in  wel- 
fare reform  will  benefit  neither  program. 
Let  us  be  able  to  consider  each  on  Its 
merits  and  enact  each  for  its  own 
reasons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  point  we 
must  acknowledge  the  contributions  and 
the  needs  of  our  elder  Americans,  for 
many  have  waited  too  long.  The  time  for 
enactment  of  this  needed  social  security 
legislation  is  now. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yeld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman for  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  her  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  Join 
with  others  here  In  attempting  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  great  need  for  a  con- 
cerned effort  to  get  action  on  Increased 
social  security  benefits. 

More  than  26  million  elderly  Ameri- 
cans depend  on  social  security  benefits  to 
meet  Uvlng  costs.  And  to  most  of  these 
Americans,  the  low  fixed  Income  they 
receive  is  not  sufBdent  to  assure  them  a 
decent  standard  of  living. 


We  have  been  promising  these  people 
an  increase  in  benefits  since  last  May 
when  the  House  first  passed  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  now  almost  a  year  later,  and 
we  still  can  give  no  assurance  of  when 
this  increase  will  come  into  being. 

There  is  no  logical  explanation  for  fail- 
ure to  act  on  this  legislation;  we  know 
that  as  well  as  our  elderly  citizens.  These 
people  deserve  more  than  empty  prom- 
ises of  help  at  a  time  when  continued  In- 
fiation  eats  away  their  income.  They 
deserve  more  than  a  day-to-day  exist- 
ence. 

We  have  been  promising  them  help 
and  it  is  long  past  time  that  we  collec- 
tively illustrate  that  we  do,  indeed,  in- 
tended to  help  them  by  making  this  the 
first  order  of  business  and  enacting  this 
legislation  without  any  more  delay. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  recall  well  that  as  we  both  first 
came  to  serve  in  this  honorable  body  we 
then  expressed  the  same  concern  for  the 
senior  citizens  which  prompts  our  action 
today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  important  special  order  be- 
cause the  subject  at  hand  is  most  im- 
portant and  pressing:  Social  seaulty 
recipients  all  over  this  country  continue 
to  be  forced  to  live  on  Insufficient  bene- 
fits while  their  important  benefits  in- 
crease remains  bogged  down  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  legislation 
which  includes  the  controversial  and 
unrelated  welfare  reform  program. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  social  secu- 
rity increase  be  separated  from  the  wel- 
fare program  so  that,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, those  who  depend  on  social  security 
may  receive  a  10-percent  increase  in  ben- 
efits, together  with  provisions  for  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases. 

As  you  know,  this  matter  of  increased 
social  seciulty  benefits  and  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  has  already  been 
the  subject  of  long  and  unnecessary  de- 
laying tactics  for  almost  a  year.  On 
May  21.  1970,  the  House  passed  legisla- 
tion which  provided  for  a  benefits  in- 
crease and  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. This  legislation  then  became  the 
target  of  Senate  delajdng  tactics,  which 
stalled  their  passage  until  December  29, 
1970,  when  It  was  passed  with  over  100 
differences  from  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion. 

In  the  91st  Congress  the  Senate  was 
responsible  for  this  high-priority  legisla- 
tion not  being  enacted.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  this  92d  Congress  not  to  per- 
mit another  such  Inexcusable  delay  to 
be  caused  by  the  action  of  the  House  in 
tying  this  important  social  security  leg- 
islation to  the  highly  controversial  wel- 
fare reform  program. 

A  10-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  and  provisions  for  automatic 
cost-of-living  increases  are  needed  by 
countless  Americans  right  now. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
has  taken  a  special  order  to  dlsciiss  a 
matter  which  has  been  of  great  concern 
to  all  Members  of  this  body.  Because  of 
irreconcilable  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  Social 
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Security  Act  of  1970,  It  was  never  agreed 
upon  by  the  Congress.  This  is  indeed  un- 
fortunate since  the  ravages  of  infiati(Hi 
have  continued  to  eat  away  at  the  fixed 
Incomes  of  many  of  our  senior  citizens.  I 
hope  this  body  will  take  speedy  action  on 
House  Resolution  1  when  it  Is  reported 
to  the  House  floor. 

I  find  that  there  is  a  basic  philo- 
sophical Inconsistency  found  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration's  position 
with  regard  to  the  income  limits  which 
are  placed  upon  those  receiving  Old  Age 
Survivors  Insurance  benefits.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  has  supported 
the  concept  of  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come for  all  Americans  which  would 
guarantee  a  base  income  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  a  person  works  or  ever 
worked  in  his  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  senior  citizens  who  have 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  nation 
and  have  paid  into  the  social  security  sys- 
ton  for  over  30  years.  It  is  their  funds 
which  have  enabled  Social  Security  to  be 
as  actuarially  sound  as  it  is  now. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  person  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  can  earn 
an  Income  of  no  more  than  $1,860  with- 
out losing  part  of  one's  benefits.  As  you 
might  have  noticed,  I  emphasized  earned 
income.  Funds  frcon  investments  and 
annuities  are  not  counted.  Thus  we  have 
a  situation  facing  us  in  which  the  Social 
Security  Administration  will  pay  people 
a  guaranteed  income  whether  they  work 
or  not,  but  at  the  same  time  workers  who 
paid  for  their  Old  Age  Survivors  In- 
surance for  over  30  years  are  being 
denied  this  benefit.  I  believe  this  inequity 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  I  plan  to  offer  legislation  within  the 
near  future  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  distingiilshed  Congress- 
woman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
HscKLER)  In  her  plea  that  the  social  se- 
curity legislation  providing  increases  in 
benefits  be  expedited,  even  if  this  means 
severing  other  matters  Including  wel- 
fare reform  from  the  bill  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
having  the  committee  act  on  those  por- 
tions separately. 

I  am  aware  of  the  great  and  desperate 
need  for  welfare  reform — but  I  believe 
that  proposals  for  welfare  reform  should 
be  considered  on  their  own  merit.  The 
controversy  which  has  been  stirred  up 
regarding  various  welfare  proposals 
should  not  be  permitted  to  delay  action 
on  the  social  security  benefit  increases 
that  should  by  all  rights  have  been  en- 
acted last  year. 

True,  the  bill  provides  that  whatever 
social  security  benefit  increases  are  even- 
tually provided  will  be  retroactive  to  this 
January,  the  same  effective  date  as  was 
given  in  the  legislation  the  House  passed 
last  year  but  which  died  in  the  other 
body.  However,  the  elderly  and  disabled, 
caught  In  the  intolerable  crush  of  infia- 
tion,  need  these  Increased  benefits  now, 
not  several  months  or  perhaps  a  year 
from  now.  We  cannot  continue  cruelly 
holding  out  false  hope  to  social  seciulty 
beneficiaries,  many  of  them  so  dependent 
entirely  upon  their  social  security  checks 
that  even  a  day  or  two  delay  In  the 
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deUvery  of  a  check  can  mean  a  very  real 
and  major  personal  economic  crisis  to 
them.  Welfare  reform  and  other  propos- 
als in  the  bill  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  important  but  are 
not  of  the  same  degree  of  mgency  as  is 
the  necessity  for  inunediate  enactment  of 
social  security  increases,  preferably  with 
built-in  cost-of-Uvlng  increases  such  as 
were  adopted  by  House  floor  amendment 
In  the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  for  acting  de- 
liberately and  with  due  circumspection 
regarding  the  various  proposals  in  this 
omnibus  bill,  especially  when  far  too 
often  even  amendments  to  the  basic 
Constitution  of  this  Nation  are  reported 
by  other  committees  with  little  or  no 
hearings  and  with  little  true  study  or 
discussion,  under  pressures  of  the 
moment  and  for  the  sake  of  expediency. 
However,  the  social  security  aspects  of 
this  bill  have  been  thoroughly  explored, 
and  were  acted  upon  during  the  previous 
Congress.  I  strongly  urge,  and  on  behalf 
of  social  security  beneficiaries  of  north- 
west Iowa  and  throughout  the  Nation, 
I  plead,  that  the  social  security  provisions 
In  H.R.  1  be  divorced  from  other 
provisions  In  that  legislation  and 
be  reported  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, and  that  all  necessary  action  be 
taken  by  the  leadership  in  the  House  and 
in  the  other  body  to  speed  enactment  of 
these  social  security  amendments  Into 
law. 

We  owe  It  to  the  elderly  and  disabled  of 
the  Nation  to  act  at  least  as  quickly  on 
meritorious  social  security  proposals  as 
this  body  has  acted  in  the  recent  past  on 
increases  in  pay  and  benefits  for  its  own 
Members  and  employees. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  WEis  no  objection. 


CBS  AND  MEKE  WALLACE  DESERVE 
MUCH  CREDIT  FOR  EXPOSING 
FHA  ABUSES 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman),  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  early 
last  summer,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  had  the  FHA  235  pro- 
gram imder  close  scrutiny.  We  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  apparent  abuses 
stemming  from  extensive  real  estate 
speculation  in  this  program.  We  have  also 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  FHA  has  allowed  so  many  substand- 
ard dwellings  to  be  approved  for  this 
program. 

In  many  areas,  it  appears  that  the 
FHA  235  program  is  financing  slums  and 
enriching  speculators  rather  than  pro- 
viding decent  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 


erate-income families  as  the  Congress 
intended. 

On  January  6,  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  issued  a  detailed  report 
on  these  abuses  in  various  cities  across 
the  land.  Since  that  time.  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  George 
Ronuiey.  has  suspended  part  of  the  FHA 
2J5  program  pending  an  investigation  of 
the  235  projects  nationwide.  At  the  same 
time,  the  General  Accounting  Office  Is 
conducting  an  investigation.  The  Bank- 
ing and  Ciurrency  Committee  is  keeping  a 
close  watch  on  these  investigations  and 
is  continuing  to  momtor  complaints  that 
are  coming  in  from  all  over  the  Nation 
about  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  FHA. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  requested  that  Secretary  Roxnney 
appear  before  it  on  March  31  to  make  a 
progress  report  on  HUD's  efforts  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  and  to  put  this  vital 
housing  program  back  on  the  track. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  opinion — and  the 
pubUc  spotlight — are  essential  to  gaining 
reform  in  these  Federal  housmg  pro- 
grams so  that  the  people — and  not  the 
speculators — are  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
tax  moneys  which  must  be  expended. 
Many  news  media  have  done  excellent 
jobs  of  investigating  abuses  in  these 
housing  programs  in  their  areas.  This 
investigative  reporting  has  done  much 
to  bring  the  spotlight  to  bear  on  FHA 
and  to  prevent  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  from  sweep- 
ing the  facts  under  the  rug. 

Special  commendation  must  go  to  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  which 
has  done  much  to  bring  national  atten- 
tion to  the  abuses  in  the  FHA  235  pro- 
gram. On  January  5,  the  CBS  program. 
"60  Minutes,"  carried  an  in-depth  film 
story  about  the  FHA  235  program  in  sev- 
eral major  U.S.  cities.  The  commentary 
of  Mike  Wallace  and  the  contents  of  this 
show  angered  the  bureaucrats  at  HUD 
but  it  also  brought  action. 

On  March  2,  "60  Minutes"  returned  to 
the  FHA  235  program  with  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  situation  in  Spokane, 
Wash.  Once  again,  the  CBS  news  team 
has  evoked  anger  from  the  housing 
bureaucrats  but  this  program  has  helped 
assure  that  HUD  will  not  be  able  to  hide 
the  facts  from  the  American  public. 

The  investigators  for  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  have  looked  at  the 
FHA  235  program  in  Spokane  and  in 
other  cities  where  CBS  did  its  filming 
The  findings  of  the  CBS  investigative  re- 
porters coincide  wiih  those  made  by  the 
investigators  for  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  Despite  the  angry  out- 
bursts by  HUD,  the  facts  are  there  and 
every  bit  of  evidence  I  have  seen  would 
indicate  that  CBS  has  presented  this 
story  in  a  fair  and  objective  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  often  hear  criticism  of 
the  television  networks.  Many  times, 
television  news  programing  is  correctly 
criticized  for  Its  lack  of  courage  and  for 
the  apparent  dodging  of  controversial 
Issues. 

The  handhng  of  the  FHA  235  story  on 
"60  Minutes"  provides  an  effective  and 
strong  answer  to  this  criticism.  When 
the  abuses  are  corrected  in  the  FHA  235 
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program,  a  lot  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
the  courageous  reporting  of  Mike  Wal- 
lace and  Jeff  Gralnick,  producer  of  these 
shows  on  "60  Minutes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  Members  of  the 
House  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
these  excellent  news  shows  and  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  the  transcripts  of 
the  January  5,  1971,  and  the  March  2. 
1971  programs: 

CBS:   60  Minutes,  January  5,   1971 

Waixace.  The  Department  of  Housing  aud 
Urban  Development  and  Ita  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  may  be  well  on  tbe  way 
toward  InsuTlng  itsell  into  a  national  scandal. 

That  cbarge  is  made  In  a  scathing  report 
by  tbe  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  be  released  In  Washington  tomor- 
row morning.  The  report  focuses  on  the  PHA 
235  program,  a  program  designed  to  make  it 
possible  for  people  who  previously  couldnt 
afford  to  own  their  own  homes— to  do  Just 
that. 

Under  FHA  236,  with  Just  (200  down,  a  low 
or  moderate  Income  family  can  buy  a  home. 
The  FHA  helps.  It  appraises  the  house,  says 
the  house  Is  worth  what  the  seller  is  asking. 
Then  the  FHA  guarantees  the  mortgage  and 
pays  almost  all  the  Interest  on  It. 

Since  FHA  235  began  two  years  ago,  more 
than  100,000  homes — new  and  old — have 
been  purchased  \mder  It.  More  than  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  have  been  committed 
by  the  taxpayer  to  back  up  those  purchases, 
and  all  the  while  the  Congress  has  received 
a  stream  of  complaints  from  those  who  have 
bought  these  FHA  235  homes. 

It  is  those  complaints  that  triggered  the 
investigation  by  the  House  committee.  Its 
chairman,  Wright  Patman.  is  satisfied  there 
is  substance  to  the  complaints  and  he  told 
Housing  and  Urban  Develc^ment  Secretary 
Oeorge  Bomney  Just  that. 

Patman.  I  called  Mr.  Romney's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  is  not  working.  It's 
greatly  abused.  It  contains  many  terrible 
scandals.  It's  a  detriment  to  the  people  who 
are  Involved  in  the  purchasing  of  homes 
under  these  contracts  and  possibly  cause 
them  great  baxm  In  the  future.  And  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it  immediately. 
It  should  be  stopped.  It's  too  much  of  a  na- 
tional scandal  now  to  be  allowed  to  go  on. 

Wallace.  When  Chairman  Patman  says 
"national  scandal"  he  is  talking  about  & 
house  like  this  one  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Bought  by  a  speculator  for  $10,000,  sold  by 
him  three  months  later,  with  FHA  approval 
and  a  235  mortgage  for  $17,500,  despite  30 
major  housing  code  violations. 

Or  this  house  In  Washington.  A  speculator 
bought  this  one  for  $9,700.  He  got  FHA  ap- 
proval for  a  235  mortgage  and  sold  it  for 
$15,800,  despite  a  dozen  buUding  code  viola- 
tions. 

Or  this  rather  nice  looking  house  in  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey,  $1,900  and  sold  eight  months 
later,  after  rehabilitation,  for  almost  $19,000. 
Until  a  week  ago  the  owner,  a  widow  with 
six  chUdren,  had  no  heat  on  the  first  floor. 

Well  look  more  closely  at  an  FHA  236  sale 
later  in  this  report,  but  first  let's  take  a  look 
at  some  other  aspects  of  what  Chairman  Pat- 
man calls  "a  national  scandal." 

Elmwood  Park,  a  subdivision  In  St.  Louis 
County,  Missouri.  New  homes  here,  and  FHA 
235  guarantees  mortgages  on  these,  too. 
Thirty-two  new  homes  bought  by  people  try- 
ing to  get  out  of  public  housing  projects, 
trying  to  make  a  better  life  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  Thirty-two  home  own- 
ers— all  disappointed,  all  angry. 

Paul  Brolles  is  typical.  He  is  head  of  the 
newly  formed  Elmwood  Park  Homeowners 
Association. 

Bson.Es.  A  year  ago  we  bought  these  houses 
from  $14,000  to  $16,000.  Sight  vmseen.  And 
because  the  mortgages  were  guaranteed  by 


the  FHA,  we  felt  as  though  tbe  houses  would 
be  worth  from  $14,000  to  $16,000.  We  were 
also  told  that  the  neighborhood  would  be 
Integrated.  But  the  houses  aren't  worth  from 
$14,000  to  $16,000  and  the  neighborhood  isn't 
Integrated.  A  lot  of  the  houses  have  leaking 
basements.  And  if  you're  one  of  the  lucky 
ones,  then  the  builder  gives  you  a  pump, 
which  pumps  right  out  into  the  backyard. 
It's  got  the  place  looking  like  a  swamp 
around  here.  The  back  steps  are — from  any- 
where from,  let's  say,  ten  inches  to  almost 
two  feet  from  the  ground  and  if  a  child — 
for  a  small  child  or  a  crippled  person,  it's  im- 
possible to  use  them.  So  they're  Just  totally 
useless.  We  even  had  one  house  where  the — 
where  the  ceiling  is  beginning  to  come  In, 
where  the  roof  leaked  on  the  plaster  and, 
well,  the  ceiling  is  dropping.  We  have  several 
of  the  basements  with  uncovered  insulation. 
It  was  never  covered  up.  It's  coming  out  of 
the  walls.  And  we  asked  the  builder  about  it. 
He  said  they  were  finished.  Well,  they're  not 
finished  with  me  and  they're  not  finished 
with  the  people  that's  buying  them.  Now, 
they  all  got  showers  but  the  builder  never 
bothered  to  put  the  tile  in  the  shower  stall. 
We  asked  the  builder  about  it  and  he  comes 
out  with  "Supposed  to  be  a  waterproof 
paint."  It's  not  waterproof  and  it  Just  falls 
In.  When  you  stop  and  think  you  got  30  years 
to  pay  for  a  house  that's  falling  in  in  one 
year — in  less  than  one  year — well,  what  would 
it  look  like  in  ten? 

Wallace.  After  talking  to  Mr.  Brolles  and 
seeing  the  conditions  in  Elmwood  Park,  we 
tried  to  talk  with  the  buUder  of  these  homes. 
He  refused  comment  and  hung  up  on  us. 

On  the  West  Coast,  a  similar  story,  except 
at  Frontier  Homes  outside  Seattle  the  home 
owners  are  white.  There  are  57  homes  in  this 
subdivision,  in  the  $13,000  to  $18,000  range. 
Good-looking  homes,  it  would  seem  to  some- 
body driving  through.  But  though  they  are 
Just  one  year  old,  they  have  already  been 
classified  "an  Instant  sluoa"  by  an  Investiga- 
tor fca"  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Mrs.  Donna  Tetzlaff's  $17,000  home  is  typical, 
she  says: 

Mrs.  Tbtzlafp.  I  have  many  problems  with 
my  house.  It's  a  little  over  a  year  old  and 
it's  falling  apart.  Here  is  an  example.  This 
is  common  VTlth  these  houses.  I  have  water 
in  my  light  fixtures  from  the  bathtub  up- 
stairs. The  water  was  coming  out  this  outlet. 
It  was  repaired.  Now,  it's  coming  out  here. 
They  came  out  and  fixed  the  fioor.  You'd 
walk  in  the  front  door,  the  whole  house 
would  shake.  This  is  the  patchwork  repair. 
We've  complained  to  the  builder.  We've  com- 
plained to  FHA.  And  we  have  complained  to 
the  Congress.  All  we  get  Is  a  runaround  and 
patchwork. 

Wallace.  The  Tetzlaffs  and  the  rest  of  the 
homeowners  here  have  organized,  and  they 
are  suing.  But  many  are  not  waiting.  "For 
Sale"  signs  dot  this  commiinity  of  new 
homes.  But  Frontier  homeowners  are  having 
trouble  selling,  because  the  reputation  of  the 
subdivision  is  no  secret.  For  them,  and  for 
the  Elmwood  Park  homeowners,  in  Missouri, 
all  the  FHA  says  It  can  do  is  try  to  persuade 
the  builder  to  take  action  by  suggesting  that 
he  might — in  the  future — have  trouble  doing 
business  with  the  FHA,  imless  be  fixes 
what's  wrong.  Beyond  th&t,  the  homeown- 
ers are  simply  stuck.  But  in  even  worse 
shspe  are  some  of  the  people  who  bought  old 
houses  with  the  help  of  FHA  236. 

A  case  in  point  In  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 
The  400  block  on  Oraham  Avenue,  obviously 
in  decay.  "For  Sale"  signs  on  almost  every 
house.  And  yet,  there  Is  a  $20,000  house  on 
this  street,  according  to  the  FHA,  which  ap- 
proved and  helps  to  pay  the  mortgage  on  it, 
in  that  amount.  Number  471  Oraham  Ave- 
nue. It  used  to  be  a  condemned  tavern.  It 
was  bought  by  a  real  estate  speculator  for 
$1800  in  November  of  1969.  He  did  some  elec- 
trical   work,   some   plumbing   and    heating 


work,  about  three  thousand  dollars  worth. 
He  was  notified  by  the  City  of  Paterson  that 
the  work  being  done  on  this  house,  the  con- 
version from  tavern  to  residence,  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  Still,  he  sold  the  house,  had 
the  FHA  appraise  It  and  the  FHA  approved  a 
mortgage  for  $20,000. 

Living  in  It  now  are  William  Ourley,  a 
truck  driver,  his  wife  and  six  children.  They 
like  their  home — even  though  the  old  bar 
lights  are  still  on  the  celling  and  the  old 
bar  BtlU  lines  their  living  room  wall.  They 
like  it,  but  the  City  of  Paterson  says  they 
have  to  leave  it. 

OtTBLKT.  Well,  the  city's  trying  to  get  us 
out. 

Wallace.  The  City  of  Paterson?  Why? 

OuRLET.  Because  (indistinct)  was  a  tavern 
and  it  wasnt  fit  for  living  quarters. 

Wallace.  Do  I  understand  that  you  want 
to  sell  this  house  now,  Mr.  Qurley? 

Gurlet.  Yes,  I  would  seU  It. 

Wallace.  Why? 

OuKLET.  Well,  because  If  it's  not  fit  for 
living  quarters.  111  sell  It  and  get  my  money 
back  out  of  it. 

Wallace.  And  the  City  of  Paterson  says  It's 
not  fit  for  living  quarters? 

QtiRLBT.  That's  right. 

Wallace.  So  the  Ourleys  wont  be  able  to 
sell  their  house.  The  City  of  Paterson  won't 
let  another  buyer  take  it.  The  PHA  can  do 
nothing  for  the  Qurleys,  so  the  Ourleys'  only 
hope  Is  to  try  to  track  down  the  original 
speculatOk  and  sue  him.  In  the  meantime, 
though,  they  have  been  ordered  to  vacate 
471  Oraham  Avenue  by  February  First.  So 
they  lose,  the  FHA  loses,  the  taxpayer  loses. 
The  speculator  does  not. 

How  does  all  this  happen?  I  talked  with 
Eugene  Oulledge,  Assistant  Secretary  at  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  man  m  charge  of  FHA  235. 

236  can  be  a  haven  for  a  fast  buck  opera- 
tor, a  shoddy  operator,  a  quick  get-in,  quick 
get-out  artist. 

Oulledge.  I  think  it  can  be;  it  has  been. 
I  dont  think  it's  going  to  continue  to  be.  I 
think  we,  administratively,  have  been  able 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  drawing 
flies  like  honey,  and  as  a  consequence  we've 
been  able  to  erect  some  proper  safeguards 
to— certainly  reduce  to  a  znlnlmum  the  pos- 
sibility that  fast  buck  artists  are  operating 
in  this  particular  field,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  homeowner.  We  have  been  aware  of  some 
of  these  activities.  We  have  moved  to  correct 
those  of  which  we've  been  made  aware.  We've 
issued  directives  and  Instructions  to  warn 
our  offices  about  the  possibility  of  this  type 
of  activity  going  on.  Another  thing  is  that 
we  have  instituted  steps  to  make  certain  that 
people  who  buy  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
re-selUng  them,  a  purchaser-seller  In  this 
particular  case,  sometime  called  a  specula- 
tor— ^but  that's  a — that's  a  language  people 
don't  like  to  use  sometimes;  It  has  unsavory 
connotations.  But  a  purchaser-seller,  he  has 
got  to  certify  to  us  now — ^he  hasn't  been 
doing  It — but  now  he  has  to  certify  to  ui 
what  he  paid  for  it,  what  he's  done  for  it  and 
what  his  costs  of  repair  were,  all  on  a  form 
which  in  case  there — there  la  deception  or 
fraud,  he  can  be  prosecuted  for  having  done 

BO. 

Wallace.  How  long  ago  did  this  regulation 
go  into  effect? 

Oulledge.  Oh,  it's  Just  gone  into  effect  in 
the  past  two  weeks. 

WALI.ACE.  How  come  it  took  almost  two 
years  to  get  this  kind  of  watchdog  regula- 
tion? 

Ottlledoe.  The  reason  we  didn't  do  It  two 
years  ago  instead  of  now  is  frankly  we  didn't 
know  the  problem  existed  two  years  ago. 

Wallace.  During  those  two  years  the  trou- 
ble In  the  235  program  developed  almost  im- 
noticed.  Who's  to  blame?  liet's  go  b«ck  to 
Wright  Patman. 

Who's  at  fault?  Is  It  the  FHA? 
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PATMAN.  I  think  the  FHA  has  been  at  least 
careless  and  negligent  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

Wallace.  How? 

Patman.  I  can't  Just  say  to  someone  that 
they  are  guilty  of  theft  or  extortion  or  cor- 
ruption, but  I  know  that  there's  bound  to 
be  corruption  in  this  program  somewhere. 
It  couldn't  exist  that  way  otherwise.  It 
lends  Itself  to  corruption.  Potential  corrup- 
tion is  all  over  the  place. 

Wallace.  When  Chairman  Patman  talks 
of  "corruption"  It's  not  Just  speculation.  His 
Investigators  have  turned  up  more  than  one 
case  that  suggests  a  pattern  to  them.  We 
talked  with  Patman's  chief  Investigator, 
James  Doherty. 

DoHERTT.  One  appraiser  contacted  th« 
committee  and  we  sat  down  and  talked  with 
him.  And  he  Indicated  that  on  these  235 
appraisals,  whenever  he  would  make  them, 
the  real  estate  broker  or  dealer  would  meet 
him  at  the  house,  would  make  solicitous 
remarks  about  his  future,  about  how  little 
money  he  was  making  working  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  how  bright  he  was  and  this 
kind  of  thing.  He,  of  course,  would  cut  these 
conversations  off.  The  implication  being  that 
if  be  carried  them  on,  there  would  be  some- 
thing in  it  for  him.  And  he  sunamed  up  by 
saying  that,  "I  can't  say  that  my  fellow — 
my  colleag;ues  in  the  office — take  bribes,"  he 
says,  "but  I  can  say  that  tbe  clear  implica- 
tion Is  that  they're  offered." 

Wallace.  Doherty  adds  that  what  he  found 
In  the  Middle  West  he  found  elsewhere  In 
the  country,  too.  So,  charges  of  scandal, 
hints  of  brit)ery  and  a  lot  of  unhappy  home- 
owners, as  a  result  of  FHA  235.  How  does  the 
KHA  view  It?  Eugene  Oullege  again. 

Wallace.  Mr.  Secretary,  Chairman  Pat- 
man has  characterized  this  whole  business 
as  developing  Into  a  national  scandal.  Is 
that  too  serious  a  charge? 

GuLLEGE.  I  believe  it's  an  overdrawn  charge 
I  think  anything  which — which  Is  wrong  is 
scandalous,  but  it's  not  a  national  scandal 
unless  it's  widespread  and  national  pattern. 

Wallace.  Washington,  D.C,  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton? That's  national. 

Gulledge.  These  are  all  the  areas  where 
complaints  have  been  received.  No  attempt 
had  been  made  to  see  what — what  are  the 
areas  where  complaints  have  not  been  re- 
ceived. I  simply  don't  think  it's  a  national 
scandal.  It's  scandalous  but  not  a  national 
scsndaL 

Wallace.  So  even  Mr.  Gulledge  of  the  FHA 
admits  it's  a  scandal. 

The  dimensions  of  the  scandal  wont  be 
known  for  sometime  because  the  Investiga- 
tion is  really  Just  getting  underway  now. 
The  FHA,  we  learn,  is  looking  into  every  case 
we  have  cited  tonight.  The  U.S.  attorney's 
office  In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  looking  into 
several  of  the  FHA  235  transactions  in  Pater- 
aon.  And  the  FBI  has  launched  at  least  30 
aeparate  investigations  into  possible  fraud  or 
bribery,  not  in  aU  of  the  FHA's  many  pro- 
srams,  Just  In  the  236  program. 

The  Committee  report,  as  we  said,  comes 
out  tomorrow  morning.  It  is  full  of  tales  of 
greed  and  stupidity  and  bureaucratic  Inept- 
Mss,  of  a  well-meaning  notion  gone  wrong 
»t  s  painful  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
An  aide  to  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  sums  It  up  this  way :  "Either  the 
PHA  is  the  most  naive  and  inefficient  agency 
In  the  Federal  Oovenmient,"  he  says,  "or  it 
Is  in  bed  with  the  real  estate  operators." 

80  Minutes,  March  2, 1971 

Mike  Wallace.  Two  months  ago  on  60 
Minutes  ...  we  told  the  story  of  what  Chair- 
■nan  Wright  Patman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  In  a  scathing  re- 
port) called  a  national  scandal. 

The  scandal  he  referred  to  Involved  shoddy 
workmanship  and  less  than  savory  financial 


practices  in  a  low  and  moderate  income 
federal  housing  program  caUed  FHA  235. 

Nine  days  after  the  broadcast,  eight  days 
after  the  chairman's  report  was  published. 
Housing  Secretary  George  Romney  suspend- 
ed a  portion  of  FHA  236. 

Seldom  have  we  received  more  maU  than 
after  that  broadcast.  Some  of  it  from  real 
estate  people  who  felt  we  bad  told  too  much 
of  the  bad  and  not  enough  of  the  good  about 
FHA  235.  .  .  .  But  most  of  it  came  from 
homeowners  who  told  us  more  stories  of  how 
they  had  been  bilked. 

One  of  the  angriest  communications  came 
from  Spokane,  Washington.  Its  subject:  not 
Just  housing  abuses  but  what  the  House 
Committee  report  and  our  broadcast  had 
caused  to  happen  in  Spokane. 

We  thought  we'd  take  a  look. 

To  an  outsider  Spokane  seems  remarkably 
troublefree.  No  real  racial  problems.  The  city 
is  98  per  cent  white.  No  real  trouble  with  the 
young,  save  for  the  tisual  ...  a  little  mari- 
huana. Its  imemployment  is  holding  at  about 
the  national  average  and  over-all  business 
is  pretty  good,  we're  told.  Not  bad  for  an 
American  city  of  180,000  in  the  early  seven- 
ties. Civic  boosters  of  what  they  like  to  call 
tbe  capital  of  the  great  inland  empire  are 
proud  of  it.  But  about  six  months  ago  a 
small  group  of  church-financed  social  ac- 
tivists called  Spokane  Resource  Advocates 
began  digging  into  FHA  235  transactions. 

Now,  under  FHA  235  with  Just  $200  down  a 
low  or  moderate  income  family  can  buy  a 
house.  The  FHA  helps.  It  appraises  the  house, 
and  when  it  is  satisfied  the  house  is  worth 
what  the  seller  is  asking,  the  FHA  guarantees 
the  mortgage  and  pays  almost  all  the  in- 
terest on  It.  Under  FHA  236  $20  million  in 
new  mortgage  money  was  funneled  into 
Spokane.  A  million  of  that  went  for  real 
estate  commissions.  But  when  Spokane  Re- 
source Advocates  dug  into  a  lot  of  these 
deals  they  found  what  an  Investigator  for 
Chairman  Patman's  committee  called  "the 
worst  money-grabbing  and  the  worst  attitude 
on  the  part  of  local  FHA  authorities"  of  any 
of  the  cities  he'd  Investigated.  For  example, 
Spokane  Resource  Advocates  brought  this 
liouse  to  the  attention  of  Chairman  Patman's 
man.  Bought  for  $750  in  1970  after  it  had 
been  gutted  by  fire,  it  was  sold  six  months 
later  for  over  $13,000  with  FHA  approval.  We 
tried  to  find  out  how  much  money  had  been 
put  into  rehabilitating  this  house,  but  the 
realtor  Involved  wouldnt  tell  us.  But  what 
worries  the  old  couple  who  bought  it  is  not 
so  much  the  money  as  their  safety.  Their 
home  still  sits  shored  up  on  the  charred  main 
beam  left  after  the  fire.  Another  exhibit,  this 
house,  bought  for  $6,900,  then  resold  quickly 
for  $11,000,  with  FHA  approval.  According 
to  the  FHA  this  house  didn't  need  rehabil- 
itating. So  far  the  people  who  bought  it  have 
discovered  the  roof  leaks  and  needs  to  be  re- 
placed; the  wiring  is  faulty  and  needs  to  be 
replaced,  as  does  the  water  heater.  The  FHA 
calls  this  house  one  of  their  "mistakes." 
There  is  another  Interesting  house.  It  is  a 
derelict,  last  occupied  over  a  year  ago.  In  1966 
its  market  value  was  a  thousand  dollars.  Cur- 
rently it  carries  an  FHA  appraisal  of  $14,000. 
A  man  who  knows  real  estate  looked  at  this 
house  and  laughed.  The  role  of  Spokane  Re- 
source Advocates  in  focusing  congressional 
attention  on  Spokane  and  in  drying  up  fed- 
eral housing  money  Infuriated  the  real  estate 
community.  They  were  especially  angry  at 
the  man  who  heads  up  this  small  group  of 
social  activists.  His  name  is  Raymond  Rasch- 
ko,  32  years  old,  seven  years  a  resident  of 
Spokane,  a  graduate  social  worker,  recipient 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunities  ur- 
ban service  award.  (One  of  Raschko's  chief 
critics.  J.  S.  Rosemond,  president  of  Far  West 
Securities.) 

J.  S.  Rosemond.  I  believe  these  statements 
were  sent  in  to  Mr.  Patman's  committee 
by  the  Spokane  Resource  Advocates.  I  do  not 


know  whether  Iilr.  Raschko  was  the  author 

of  the  statements.  But  I  do  believe  they 
came  from  the  Spokane  Resource  Advocates 
group.  This  is  what  I  don't  like  the  new 
media  putting  out  in  the  city  of  Spokane, 
because  it's  falsehood,  euitual  falsehoods. 
They're  not  true  facts. 

Wallace.  A  group  that  calls  itself  tbe 
Spokane  Self-Help  Development  Committee 
sat  down  last  month  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  get  FHA  235  mont>y  coming  Into 
Spokane  again.  Its  angriest  rhetoric  revolved 
pro  and  con  around  Ray  Raschko. 

James  Black.  And  what  has  he  accom- 
pUshed?  He's  accomplished  the  stopping  of 
a  program.  It — he's  got  the  buyers  all  bugged. 
He's  been  in  their  houses — each  of  the  buy- 
ers bugging  him  about  these  things.  He  sent 
out  slanted  questionnaires.  He's  got  the  peo- 
ple to  the  point  where  they  wouldnt  like 
Santa  Claus. 

Raschko.  This  is  something  that  bothers 
me  greatly,  to  somehow  kick  the  evidence 
by  kicking  me.  Now,  that  does  not  help  the 
people  themselves,  you  know,  and  If  we  say 
we're  concerned  about  them,  we — why  do  we 
do  things  like  that?  The  entire  proceedings 
today  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  at- 
tempt to  discredit  the  bearings  that  took 
place  in  October. 

Voice.  I  think  that  you  must  remember 
that  you're  taking  in  a  lot  of  territory  and 
it's  unwarranted.  You're  charging  this  panel 
with  anything,  and  we've  got  you  back  here 
by  special  t>ermlsslon  and  at  our  Indulgence, 
and  you  can  go  ahead  and  talk  about  this 
thing,  but  you  go  ahead,  but  don't  you 
charge  us  with  anything,  because  you  are 
wrong. 

Wallace.  One  thing  was  not  brought  up  in 
this  hearing.  Two  days  after  the  Patman 
committee  report  was  published  Ray  Raschko 
had  received  a  death  threat.  According  to 
the  FBI.  which  entered  the  case  because  the 
malls  were  used,  the  threat  is  under  active 
investigation.  We  asked  Raschko  if  he  takes 
it  seriously. 

Raschko.  Well,  to  be  honest  with  you,  at 
first  I  did  not  take  it  seriously  at  all,  maybe 
because  sometimes  I  don't  take  myself  that 
seriously,  or  as  being  that  important  In 
reference  to  a  threat  to  some  people.  But  it 
was  in  the  last  week  ...  I  find  myself  taking 
It  a  little  more  seriously  than  I  did. 

Wallace.  Then  Raschko  surmised  why  tbe 
community  is  so  angry. 

Raschko.  They  like  Spokane  as  it  is.  They 
like  to  make  money  In  Spokane.  They  like 
to  live  in  Spokane.  They  like  to  be  not 
bothered  by  other  people. 

Wallace.  John  McClaughlin  apparently 
was  another  bother.  He  is  not  a  member  of 
Raschko's  group.  He  has  been  in  the  real 
estate  business  for  fourteen  years,  managed 
a  local  title  insurance  company.  lie  began 
to  cooperate  with  Raschko  after  a  con- 
ference in  which  his  company's  policy  made 
clear. 

McClaughlin.  But  this  was  a  very  high 
level  conference,  at  which  we  were  posed 
with  problems  that  existed  in  society,  and 
we  were  told  that  we  had  to  get  involved 
in  these  solutions  to  these  problems;  tliat 
we  were  the  solutions  to  these  problems,  and 
that  nothing  would  be  done  unless  «e  did 
gat  involved. 

Wallace.  So  John  McClaughlin  did  get  in- 
volved, agreed  to  serve  on  one  of  Raschko's 
panels.  This  Is  what  happened. 

McClaughlin.  When  it  was  found  that  I 
was  going  to  be  a  member  of  the  panel,  the 
real  estate  industry  stopped  support  of  Trans- 
America  Title  Insurance  Company,  of  which 
I  was  then  manager.  Our  orders  fell  off  from, 
say,  twenty  a  day  to  five  a  day,  and  it  con- 
tinued like  that. 

This  finally  culminated  in  my  being  re- 
placed as  manager,  and  I  believe  that  it 
finally  culminated  in  my  termination  by 
TransAmerlca.  I've  tried  to  get  other  Jobs 
In   Spokane  along  this  line,   but   unfortu- 
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nataly  ...  I  cant.  I  think  that  the  people 
that  are  In  this  Industry  have  said  no,  John 
McClaughlln  cant  get  a  Job  In  Spokane. 

Waij,ack.  The  firm  that  Ored  McClaughlln 
would  tell  us  only  that  It  was  a  manage- 
ment decision.  A  Blmllar  company  that  al- 
most hired  him  but  dldnt  wouldnt  com- 
ment, beyond  the  rhetorical  queetlon:  Would 
you  hire  a  man  who  gave  your  Industry  a 
black  eye?  Our  Investigation  of  what  hap- 
pened to  this  man  led  us  to  this  man,  Wal- 
lace Boetwlck,  director  of  the  FHA  oflBce  in 
Spokane.  He  refused  to  be  interviewed  on 
fllm,  but  he  testified  at  this  hearing.  It  turns 
out  that  Bostwlck's  name  Is  on  the  share- 
holders' list  of  the  same  company  that  re- 
fused to  hire  John  McClaughlln.  Chairman 
Wright  Patman  regards  the  fact  of  Boetwlck's 
stock  ownership  In  the  title  Insurance  com- 
pany as  an  apparent  conflict  of  Interest,  and 
tUa  committee  Is  investigating.  So  we  come 
back  to  the  hearing.  Fifteen  hours  of  testi- 
mony, a  lot  of  satisfied  235  home  owners 
brought  forward,  and  there  are  many  In  Spo- 
kane, as  elsewhere  In  the  country.  But  when 
It  came  down  to  questions  about  how  many 
people  felt  they  were  abused  by  whom  and 
how,  this  Is  what  happened. 

Raschko.  We  have  received  87  formal  writ- 
ten complaints  of  a  serious  nature  concern- 
ing these  homee,  and  this  is  approximately 
fifty-one  per  cent  of  all  of  these  houses  that 
have  been  brought  Into  this  program  In  Spo- 
kane today. 

Mr.  Black.  Rashko  says  he  has  87  or  some 
major  complaints.  I  suggest  to  you  that  he's 
been  In  these  houses  coaching  these  people 
on  these  complaints.  We  did  go  to  every 
house  that  we  were  involved  In  at  the  start 
of  this  thing  and  we  did  have  some  com- 
plaints, but  we  felt  that  we  came  away  with 
satisfaction  from  everybody.  He's  got  the 
FHA  so  scared  to  death  that  right  now — 
that  they're  so  tough  .  .  .  that  they — you 
can't  get  a  program  through  them. 

WoMAir.  I  have  dealt  with  the  very  same 
people  that  the  real  estate  men  are  sitting 
\xp  here  and  saying,  you  know,  I  work  over- 
time; you  know,  I  do  this  and  I  do  that.  And 
these  poor  dumb  folks,  they  Just  don't  un- 
derstand what's  going  on.  The  truth  is,  yes, 
that  the  poor  dimib  folk  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  before  to  buy  a  home.  But  the 
very  shrewd  realtor  has  had  a  very  good  op- 
portxmlty  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  poor 
dumb  folk. 

J.  8.  RosKMONs.  I  win  not  say  that  we  are 
not  whitewashing  some  of  the  abuses  that 
we've  been  having,  because  there  have  been 
some  abuses.  But  I  will  not  stand  for  peo- 
ple making  statements,  that  the  program 
has  not  given  decent  housing  to  people  in 
Spokane  In  ninety  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
cases. 

Raschko.  You  know,  we've  been  accused, 
you  know,  of  exaggerating  the  amount  of 
abuses  in  Spokane,  you  know,  as  if,  you 
know — if  It  was  only  ten  per  cent,  that's 
okay — you  know,  and  I  would  seriously  ques- 
tion that.  But  I  also  seriously  question  the 
ten  per  cent. 

Voice.  Yet  every  single  one  of  your  abuses 
simply  vanishes  In  smoke  when  you  get 
down  to  the  hard  facts. 

Rascsxo.  Yes,  I'm  s\ire,  with  all  the  straw- 
men  that — you  know,  that  you've  been  put- 
ting together  all  day,  and  lighting,  and  If 
they  go  up  in  smoke,  this  looks  very  true. 
You  can  feel  very  comfortable.  I  only  ask 
you  to  go  out  and  physically  view  these 
houses. 

Wallace.  And  so  this  angry  dispute  goes 
on.  In  the  meantime  there  are  still  fami- 
lies who  live  In  substandard  336  homes.  Rob- 
ert Schroeder  is  one  of  them.  He  paid  $10,- 
000  for  his  home  last  year.  Its  previous  mar- 
ket price  had  been  «3,000  and  the  FHA  had 
said  it  needed  no  rehabilitation. 

ScHBOKDia.  To  get  any   outlets  to  work 


In  the  dinlngroom  we  have  to  turn — it  may 
sound  funny,  gentlemen,  but  It  Isn't — the 
basement  lights  on  to  make  them  work. 
Now  we  have  no  outlets  whatsoever  In  the 
dinlngroom,  except  one,  because  all  the  lights 
in  the  basement  have  shorted  out,  except 
one,  and  that's  the  one  over  the  washing 
machine.  When  the  wind  blows  in  this 
house — ^I  don't  know  If  any  of  you  gentle- 
men. .  .  . 

I'm  sure  you  have  been  through  Grand 
Canyon.  I've  got  Grand  Canyon  through  the 
front  room. 

Wallace.  Mr.  Schroeder  testified  that  he 
went  to  the  local  FHA  office  ...  to  his  con- 
gressman .  .  .  even  to  his  senator,  Henry 
Jackson.  He  said  they  all  told  him  there  was 
nothing  they  could  do. 

That  raises  an  Important  question:  Can 
nothing  be  done  for  Mr.  Schroeder  .  .  .  and 
hundreds  .  .  .  perhaps  thousands  of  236 
homeowners  like  him  around  the  country 
.  .  .  perhaps  In  your  hometown? 

What  is  going  to  happen — as  well — to  men 
like  Ray  Raschko  and  John  McClaughlln? 
Those  are  questions  Housing  Secretary 
George  Romney  will  be  asked  to  answer  when 
he  testifies  later  this  month  before  Chair- 
man Patman's  committee. 


WELFARE  REFORM  VERSUS 
REVENUE  SHARING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  those  people  who  have  not 
read  the  newspapers  during  the  past  24 
hours,  I  will  say  we  have  learned  that  a 
special  truth  squad,  so-called,  has  been 
set  up  by  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, and  this  squad  is  going  to  go 
aroimd  the  country  to  sell  revenue  shar- 
ing. It  is  my  understanding  that  a  former 
head  of  the  sales  department  of  the 
Procter  &  Qamble  Soap  Co.,  is  going  to 
head  this  squad.  I  imagine  that  this 
group  will  be  known  for  its  soft  soaping 
of  the  American  public.  I  can  imagine 
the  type  of  soap  opera  that  they  will  put 
on,  trying  to  sell  this  nefarious  scheme  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  knows  how 
quickly  things  move  today,  one  develoi>- 
ment  leads  to  another  and  how  briefly 
things  remsdn  the  same.  However,  I  am 
amazed  at  how  quickly  things  have 
changed  in  the  campaign  for  revenue 
sharing  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Just  a 
short  3  weeks  ago,  I  delivered  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  discussing  the 
exaggerated  claims  of  the  national 
budget  and  even  more  dangerous  impli- 
cations of  revenue  sharing.  At  that  time. 
I  had  to  admit  that  I  was  sticking  my 
neck  out  and  was  inevitably  going  to  be 
subjected  to  one  of  the  truly  great  pres- 
sure campaigns  in  recent  memory.  At 
the  time  it  seemed  that  in  addition  to 
the  administration  here  in  Washington, 
every  local  and  State  official  across  the 
coimtry  was  clamoring  for  relief,  not 
some  time  In  the  future,  but  here  and 
now — right  away.  The  ranks  of  the  reve- 
nue-sharing forces  seem  solid,  united, 
well-organized,  and  well-flnanced. 

Today,  Just  a  short  4  weeks  later,  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  is  truly 
remarkable.  The  proponents  of  revenue 
sharing     are     fighting     and     arguing 


amongst  themselves.  Here  In  Washing- 
ton, the  Cjrovernors  of  diverse  States  and 
mayors  of  large  cities,  who  a  few  weeks 
ago  were  beating  the  drums  for  an  idea, 
a  concept  yet  to  be  spelled  out — revenue 
sharing — have  been  reported  with  not- 
able frequency  in  the  daily  press  as  in- 
creasingly critical  of  the  details  of  the 
administration's  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posals as  they  have  been  spelled  out. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  some  Senator 
or  Representative  in  the  legislature  of 
my  own  State  has  not  contacted  me 
indicating  that  they,  too,  were  develop- 
ping  serious  reservations  about  revenue 
sharing,  and  were  looking  at  some  of  the 
more  attractive  alternatives.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  news  from  Massachusetts  seemed 
to  be  that  the  whole  legislature  was  ir- 
revocably committed  to  revenue  sharing 
at  all  costs.  Newspapers  which  had  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  pictured  the  astute 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  out  of  touch  with  urban 
America  of  the  1970's  and  dragging  liis 
feet  on  much  needed  reforms  are  now 
praising  him  as  the  truly  creative  man 
we  knew  him  to  be  all  along,  crediting 
him  with  fathering  one  of  the  potentially 
greatest  pieces  of  legislation  of  the  cen- 
tury, certainly  the  decade,  and  admitting 
for  the  first  time  that  there  is  more  than 
one  way  to  take  the  States  and  cities  and 
towns  of  this  country  out  of  the  dilemma 
that  confronts  them,  out  of  the  fiscal 
chaos  they  are  swimming  in,  out  of  the 
quiclcsand  of  ever-increasing  burdens, 
both  financial  and  administrative. 

The  fact  is  that  some  quarters  in  the 
last  few  hours  have  already  begun  to 
write  the  epitaph  for  what  was  for  a 
short  few  months  one  of  the  most  trend- 
setting  ideas  ever  to  be  trotted  in  front  of 
the  grandstand  of  mass  political  appeal. 
Stripped  of  its  trappings  and  moi-e  care- 
fully thought-out  alternatives  substi- 
tuted, the  idea  of  revenue  sharing  must 
present  a  sorry  sight,  indeed,  to  those 
that  a  few  short  months  ago  were  haU- 
ing  It  as  the  solution  for  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's problems.  Rather  than  watch  it  die 
a  slow  and  imgainly  death,  observe  it 
bogged  down  hopelessly  in  interminable 
controversy  and  discussion,  some  seem 
to  have  decided  that  the  best  thing  is  to 
abandon  it  and  bury  it  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  an  idea 
whose  time  had  come;  today  it  seems  to 
be  in  danger  of  being  written  off. 

While  I  am  not  going  to  be  quick  to 
join  those  who  have  written  it  off  com- 
pletely or  those  who  have  observed  It 
has  not  a  chance  of  getting  through  Con- 
gress, I  certainly  do  feel  that  the  appeal 
is  fast  wearing  off  and  the  revenue  shar- 
ing movement  is  not  sweeping  the  coun- 
try. It  has  become  bogged  down.  It  has 
suffered  severe  setbacks.  Its  very  sim- 
plicity contained  the  seeds  of  its  own 
downfall.  Presented  as  a  panacea  for  pro- 
found and  deep-rooted  problems,  It  nm 
into  the  justifiable  skepticism  It  deserved. 
As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  no  one  dis- 
agreed with  the  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems which  prompted  the  proposal.  No 
one  Is  disagreeing  that  the  mayors  and 
Governors  around  the  Nation  are  con- 
fronted With  some  of  the  most  staggering 
burdens  shouldered  by  local  officials  in 
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our  Nation's  history.  No  one  is  disagree- 
ing that  one  of  the  most  alarming  aspects 
of  the  situation  is  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  end  in  sight.  To  me  there  was  always 
something  artificial  about  the  enthusi- 
asm for  the  proposal,  something  manu- 
factured. 

I  readily  confess  that  if  I  were  a  mayor 
confronted  with  the  nightmare  of  stag- 
gering debt  confronting  many  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  it  would  be  a  happy 
solution  to  wake  up  one  morning  to  find 
a  blank  check  from  Uncle  Sam  in  the 
mailbox.  But  while  a  mayor's  enthusiasm 
would  be  understandable,  I  fail  to  see 
how  this  would  necsesarily  be  translated 
into  popular  support. 

Now  some  have  been  able  to  trace  the 
origins  of  the  idea  of  revenue  sharing 
back  to  the  early  1950's  and  to  the  eco- 
nomic advisers  of  former  administra- 
tions. They  have  been  credited  with  first 
propasing  the  idea  in  any  elaborate  oi 
systematic  form.  Even  if  this  is  the  ctise, 
there  can  be  no  denial  that  the  idea  only 
took  on  life  in  the  past  year.  And  then, 
suddenly  it  was  an  idea  whose  time  had 
come.  Suddenly  no  one  needed  to  be  a 
lawyer  or  an  economist  to  understand  a 
major  revenue  proposal.  The  man  in  the 
street  could  comprehend  It  as  quickly  as 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

If  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  you  could 
trace  the  basic  concept  behind  revenue 
sharing  to  the  early  days  of  division  in 
our  Republic  which  saw  the  start  of  a 
debate  which  continues  to  the  present. 
Although  the  succeeding  years  seem  to 
have  favored  a  strong  National  Govern- 
ment instead  of  a  weak  confederation  of 
strong  States,  the  debate  has  never  been 
resolved.  Behind  the  revenue-sharing 
camouflage,  there  is  a  strong  bias  for 
States'  rights  at  the  expense  of  a  strong 
Central  Government.  There  is  really 
very  little  essential  difference  between  to- 
day's new  federalism  with  a  return  of 
power  to  the  local  components  and  old 
federalism  with  its  distrust  of  a  strong 
Central  Government.  I  am  convinced 
that  one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
disaffection  of  large  numbers  of  legisla- 
tors who  were  publicly  embracing  the 
concept  just  a  short  while  ago  because 
it  constituted  a  novel  Innovation  is  that 
tliey  suddenly  realized  what  it  all  boiled 
down  to.  If  this  idea  was,  in  fact,  to  be 
the  hallmark  of  the  times,  an  idea  whose 
time  had  come,  then  we  would  have  been 
altering  an  era  which  would  have  wit- 
nessed the  reversal  of  the  whole  con- 
stitutional thrust  of  the  last  150  years,  a 
trend  toward  decentralization  and  the 
gradual  dismantling  of  the  whole  net- 
work of  nationwide  standards  and  pro- 
frams  that  have  developed  over  the  Na- 
tion's history.  For  no  one  is  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  the  $5  or  $16  bil- 
lion request  this  year  is  the  real  goal  of 
this  program.  This  is  merely  the  open- 
ing round  of  a  long  drive  to  divert  an  in- 
creasingly larger  percentage  of  Federal 
funds  away  from  existing  programs  into 
the  blank -check  category. 

With  the  only  criterion  of  how  the 
funds  will  be  distributed,  the  mathe- 
matical test  of  which  State  is  making  the 
ttiggest  tax  effort,  the  great  pockets  of 


poverty,  hunger,  and  lllitersugr  in  this 
country  are  imderstandably  worried 
about  their  future  prospects.  Similarly. 
are  those  forced  to  live  in  the  jungles  we 
call  cities,  strangled  as  they  are  by  the 
chaos,  violence,  and  breakdown  that  is 
the  lot  of  city  folk  today  across  the  Na- 
tion. What  is  there  which  could  possibly 
attract  them  in  a  plan  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  asking  them  to  turn  their  backs 
on  the  one  place  they  could  look  to  over 
the  years  for  a  helping  hand?  Mayors 
are  begirming  to  express  the  view  that  too 
much  of  the  proposed  distributed  reve- 
nues will  stick  in  State  hands.  They  are 
only  too  well  aware  that  most  of  the 
great  strides  of  the  last  50  years  in  the 
field  of  social  reform  were  accomplished 
only  through  concerted  action  at  the  na- 
tional level.  What  evidence  do  we  possess 
that  every  State  has  been  so  reformed 
during  the  last  50  years  that  the  tene- 
ment dwellers  of  the  cities  across  the 
Nation  no  longer  have  to  look  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  help  them  out  of 
conditions  more  complicated  than  those 
presented  50  years  ago  by  sweatshops 
and  child  labor? 

The  budget  proposed  for  1972 — that 
same  budget  which  proposes  revenue 
sharing — displays  a  "constant  pattern 
of  cutbacks  and  reductions  of  urban 
programs  and  a  low  priority  of  funds  for 
the  cities."  Facing  the  prospect  of  a  fu- 
ture without  the  full  force  and  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  behind  the 
spending  of  Federal  funds,  organized 
labor  at  Its  recent  convention  was  led 
to  observe  that,  while  responsive  to  needs. 
State  and  local  school  authorities  "have 
tended  to  slight  the  ."^erious  educational 
needs"  of  minorities,  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped, and  non-English-speaking  chil- 
dren. 

In  other  words,  the  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  rush  of  Federal  programs 
which  were  passed  during  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  era  after  years  of  debate  and 
struggle  did  not  spring  out  of  thin  air. 
They  were  only  pushed  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress  after  it  became  pain- 
fully clear  that  serious  problems  had 
been  neglected  for  far  too  long  across 
this  Nation.  In  proposing  to  divert  funds 
from  these  approved  programs  simply 
because  they  have  proved  unworkable  In 
isolated  instances  or  produced  volumes 
of  redtape  in  others,  is  to  turn  one's 
back  on  the  problems  the  programs  were 
designed  to  solve.  Simply  to  divert 
funds  from  programs  which  have  been 
justifiably  criticized  because  of  specific 
shortcomings  is  to  act  too  hastily.  The 
problems  they  were  designed  to  combat 
would  still  remain.  Newspaper  accounts 
of  the  past  few  years  should  have  con- 
vinced every  Member  here  by  now  that 
the  problems  are  serious  and  cannot  be 
wished  away. 

We  should  be  absolutely  sure  before 
responsibility  for  their  solution  Is  ab- 
dicated to  local  government  that  local 
government  is  able  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility. To  Judge  from  the  past  per- 
formance of  local  governments  across 
the  country  in  matters  such  as  welfare, 
medicaid,  and  education,  there  is  every 
reason  to  be  doubtful  that  there  are 


many  cities,  States,  or  towns  that  are 
ready  for  added  responsibilities.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  problems  confronting 
the  Nation  are  all  superhuman,  but  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  many  of 
them  are  superlocal.  The  approach  of  a 
rational  man  and  a  deliberative  body  in 
all  of  this,  it  seems,  is  to  face  the  need  to 
change  existing  programs  in  a  spirit  of 
constructive  criticism  and  reform,  not 
destructive. 

As  I  have  said  before,  many  existing 
programs  are  properly  described  as  reve- 
nue sharing,  and  in  addition  possess  the 
invaluable  plus  which  the  present  reve- 
nue-sharing proposals  either  lack  or  de- 
liberately avoid.  When  funds  are  dis- 
tributed imder  existing  grants-in-aid, 
they  are  charmeled  in  a  maimer  so  as 
to  establish  across  the  land  minimum 
standards  in  certain  categories.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  intend  to  advocate  the  ab- 
dication by  the  Federal  Government  of 
its  responsibilities  for  these  standards. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  intend  to  watch  the 
hard-won  gains  of  the  past  50  years  be 
wiped  away  with  the  passage  of  a  bill  or 
two  this  session.  Ironically,  I  ctmnot  help 
but  observe  that  historically  this  Na- 
tion was  only  able  to  stomach  the 
thought  of  a  graduated  income  tax  on 
the  national  level,  the  idea  having  proved 
too  big  for  any  State  to  swallow  on  its 
own.  In  fact,  there  are  still  some  States — 
some  of  the  States  which  are  fighting 
the  hardest  for  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal— which  have  yet  to  put  their  own 
financial  house  In  order  to  the  extent 
of  accepting  a  graduated  State  income 
tax,  so  hard  do  some  prejudices  die. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  lose  si^rht 
of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
great  national  movranent  for  revenue 
sharing.  We  should  not  forget  that  there 
is  some  good  to  be  salvaged  out  of  most 
situations  no  matter  how  problem  ridden. 
I  think  that  we  are  In  a  position  to  do 
today  what  was  unthinkable  Just  a  few 
short  months  ago.  Today  the  climate  Is 
right  for  a  major  reform  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  what  Is  perhaps  the  most 
controversial  area  imaginable — welfare. 
If  we  were  to  begin  this  year  to  take  over 
the  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  a  national  sj^stem  of  welfare  and  foot 
the  enthe  bDl,  then  we  would  not  only 
be  tackling  a  problem  which  needs  tack- 
ling at  all  costs,  but  we  would  also  be 
accomplishing  at  the  same  time  what  the 
proponents  of  revenue  sharing  have  set 
out  to  do — removing  a  significant  finan- 
cial burden  from  the  shoulders  of  local 
officials  across  the  Nation.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  argue  that  in  doing  so  we  would 
be  taking  the  burden  off  the  shoulders 
of  only  the  Governors  and  State  officials, 
since  in  most  States  welfare  is  a  State 
rather  than  a  city  matter.  Relieved  of 
their  welfare  burdens,  the  States  around 
the  coimtry  would  then  be  in  a  position 
to  use  the  freed  financial  resources  at 
their  command  for  worthwhile  local 
projects.  They  would  be  spending  locally 
generated  funds  for  locally  approved 
projects  on  botJi  a  statewide  and  local 
level.  Whether  the  cities  and  towns  get 
their  fair  share  in  a  situation  such  as 
this  will  depend  on  the  ablUty  of  tJ^** 
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cities  and  towns  to  see  to  it  that  their 
interests  are  considered  In  the  State 
legislature. 

Nor  is  there  a  State  in  this  country 
whose  welfare  burden  is  not  something 
the  State  would  prefer  to  be  without. 
Those  that  argue  that  some  States  would 
realize  more  than  others  under  this  pro- 
arram  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  those 
States  with  the  heaviest  welfare  burdens 
also  happen  to  be  those  States  which 
contribute  the  most  to  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment In  Federal  taxes.  Par  better  to 
live  with  this  Inequity  than  to  adopt  the 
inequities  of  the  administration's  reve- 
nue-sharing proposals  which.  In  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  end 
up  distributing  to  one  of  our  most  pros- 
perous suburbs,  Newton,  twice  the 
amoimt  earmarked  for  either  Fall  River 
or  New  Bedford — classic  examples  of 
cities  in  desperate  need  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial relief  where  unemployment  is 
staggering,  Industry  is  dying,  ghettos 
exist,  and  riots  have  already  occurred. 
Within  the  logical  framework  of  the  Fed- 
eral revenue-sharing  proposals,  those 
cities  £ind  towns  which  can  afford  to  raise 
more  taxes  will  receive  more  Federal 
moneys.  The  old  story  once  again  of  the 
haves  getting  more,  while  the  have-nots 
get  proportionately  less. 

In  other  words,  granted  we  are  in  a 
situation  where  the  country  is  ready  for 
some  dramatic  redistribution  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  local  communities.  Not  only 
can  we  accomplish  this  but  something 
else  as  well.  We  can  do  something  in  the 
field  of  welfare  which  should  have  been 
done  some  time  ago.  Today,  this  great 
coimtry  Is  experiencing  the  sorry  situa- 
tion of  mass  migration  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  take  advantage  of  the  dif- 
ferences In  welfare  payments  In  one 
community  over  another.  Those  commu- 
nities which  are  doing  the  best  Job  and 
sometimes  the  biggest  job  are  forced  to 
do  an  even  bigger  job,  simply  because  of 
the  absence  of  national  standards  in  wel- 
fare administration.  In  this  light,  all  of 
the  publicity  and  effort  expended  in  the 
revenue-sharing  drive  will  not  have  been 
In  vain.  If,  In  the  end,  it  contributed  to 
creating  the  climate  for  major  congres- 
sional action  on  this  problem. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  Is  pretty 
weU  widespread  agreement  on  the  need 
for  some  kind  of  revenue  sharing.  Where 
we  disagree  is  on  what  kind  of  revenue 
sharing.  We  disagree  on  the  best  for- 
mula for  distribution.  These  matters  can 
be  Ironed  out.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
should  be  geared  only  to  the  first  thought 
that  comes  along.  Second  thoughts  are 
sometimes  more  mature  and  can  be  the 
result  of  sober  reflection  and  serious  con- 
sideration of  possible  alternatives.  Con- 
sidering the  alternatives.  I  think  wel- 
fare reform  and  assumption  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  far  and  above  the 
mo.st  substantia]  service  we  could  per- 
form for  the  American  public  this  ses- 
sion. Talk  about  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come;  you  are  talking  about  welfare 
reform. 

We  could  be  living  In  momentous  times 
In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  which 
later  Congresses  will  look  back  upon  sus 
days  when  Congress  finally  got  down  to 


some  serious  legislation.  Presently,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  consider- 
ing H.R.  1  which  contains  in  its  original 
form  the  basis  for  discussion  and  seed 
for  development  of  some  form  of  welfare 
reform  legislation.  I  refer  to  the  family 
assistance  plan  provisions.  These  pro\i- 
sions  can  be  refashioned  and  remade  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  approach  meaning- 
ful welfare  reform.  Today  it  is  dlfflcult 
to  predict  what  the  final  form  will  be. 
The  main  reason  for  speaking  today  is 
not  to  spell  out  the  specifics  which  are 
still  taking  shape,  but  rather  simply  to 
let  the  country  know  that  even  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  administration's  revenue- 
sharing  bill  should  not  lose  hope  because 
their  measure  has  suffered  severe  set- 
backs. Things  may  well  work  out  better 
than  they  ever  dared  hope. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Wilbur  Mills,  in  my  opinion  is 
one  of  the  most  solid  and  well  Informed 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  given  this  subject  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  thought  in  depth,  and 
I  am  sure  he  is  going  to  come  out  of  that 
committee  before  the  Easter  recess  with 
a  recommendation  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  welfare  in  this  Nation.  I  think  we 
should  all  listen  to  him  and  pay  attention 
to  his  recommendations.  He  has  given 
imstlntingly  of  his  time  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem.  He  imderstands  rev- 
enue sharing  better,  I  believe,  than  any 
Governor  in  this  Nation.  Wilbur  Mills 
will  come  out  with  legislation  that  will 
be  the  hallmark  of  this  Congress.  It  will 
be  legislation  that  will  be  the  first  giant 
step  taken  in  this  great  country  of  ours 
toward  curing  the  ills  and  problems 
caused  by  welfare,  and  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernors of  this  Nation — and  I  refer  spe- 
cifically to  my  own  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Governor  of  New  York 
— should  wait  and  see  and  study  the  rec- 
ommendations that  are  going  to  be  made 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  this  welfare  problem,  because  it 
will  be  revenue  sharing,  it  will  relieve  the 
States  of  the  terrible  burden  they  pres- 
ently have,  and  it  will  be  the  first  step 
taken  in  the  last  50  years  toward  correct- 
ing the  real  problems  of  welfare. 


PRESERVE     BUFFALO'S     RAILROAD 
PASSENGER  SERVICE  TO  CHICAGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  RoN- 
CALio).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Halpern)  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  Congressman  Kemp  introduced 
H.R.  4570  which  would  Incorporate  a  rail 
passenger  route  from  New  York  City  to 
Chicago  by  way  of  Buffalo  into  the  Na- 
tional Rail  Passenger  System  now  being 
formulated.  I  rise  to  add  my  support  to 
Congressman  Kemp's  bill. 

The  new  rail  passenger  program  has 
been  widely  hailed  as  perhaps  the  best 
approach  to  the  nationwide  problem  of 
vanishing  passenger  service  by  railroad. 
The  consensus  is  that  this  program  has 
a  good  chance  of  being  successful,  and  if 
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so,  will  mark  a  new  chapter  in  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  in  this  country,  i 
agree  with  Congressman  Kemp  that  this 
development  is  encouraging  after  so 
many  years  of  receding  train  service. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed,  however 
when  the  Department  of  Transportation 
presented  its  proposed  rail  transporta- 
tion network  for  consideration  and 
found  that  direct  Buffalo-Chicago  rail 
passenger  service  was  completely 
omitted.  ' 

For  many  years,  Buffalo  has  enjoyed, 
and  depended  on,  rail  service  to  Chi- 
cago. The  region  in  which  Buffalo  is  cen- 
tered has  made  decided  progress  in  eco- 
nomic growth  in  past  decades,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  a  large  measure  of  this 
development  is  due  to  the  rapport  and 
direct  communication  with  Chicago  and 
points  west,  as  well  as  with  the  cities 
which  lie  between  Buffalo  and  Cliicago. 
Accordingly,  it  follows  that  to  sever  this 
vital  communication  link  with  Chicago 
and  other  points  could  well  damage  and 
curtail  further  development  for  this  im- 
portant region  of  western  New  York. 

I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Buffalo  has  long  had  direct  service  to 
Chicago.  The  passenger  trains  linking 
Buffalo  and  Chicago  were  among  those 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad  attempted  to 
drop  in  its  proposed  discontinuance  of 
34  trains  early  in  1970.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  blocked  the  mass 
withdrawal  of  these  trains. 

Mr.  President,  the  ICC  for  many  years 
has  had  Jurisdiction  over  rail  passenger 
train  matters.  We  must  therefore 
acknowledge  that  the  Commission  has 
acquired  a  measure  of  expertise  in  evalu- 
ating the  overall  worth  of  particular  seg- 
ments of  train  service.  Accordingly,  I 
was  greatly  encouraged  when  the  ICC 
urged  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  recommend  the  addition  of  certain 
points  to  be  included  in  the  National  Rail 
Passenger  System.  Among  the  Commis- 
sion's suggested  additions  was  a  direct 
nm  from  Boston  through  Buffalo  and 
on  westward  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  this  suggestion 
of  the  ICC  most  significant  in  that  it 
provides  for  direct  service  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  network  presently  Incor- 
porated in  the  system  already  provides 
for  direct  New  York  to  Buffalo  service. 
Therefore,  the  addition  of  passenger 
service  to  points  west  of  Buffalo  would 
achieve  the  objective  of  H.R.  4570. 

I  believe  it  would  be  entirely  wrong 
to  cut  off  Buffalo's  rail  passenger  service 
contact  with  points  to  the  West,  including 
Chicago.  I  strongly  urge  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  support  H.R.  4570, 
which  would  make  such  curtailment 
impossible. 


TWELFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  HOUSE 
PASSAGE  OF  HAWAH  STATEHOOD 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
12  years  ago,  on  March  12, 1959,  that  the 
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House  of  Representatives  approved  leg- 
islation providing  for  the  admission  of 
Hawaii  as  the  50th  State  of  the  Union. 
The  House  action  followed  that  of  the 
Senate,  which,  on  the  preceding  day.  had 
passed  the  legislation  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  It  was  highly  gratifying  to 
the  people  of  Hawaii  that  the  House  vote 
was  decisively  in  favor  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii. 

In  the  intervening  period  of  a  doaen 
years  since  that  momentous  occasion, 
the  people  of  Hawaii  have  earnestly 
sought  to  translate  their  sense  of  pro- 
found gratitude  into  a  program  of  re- 
sponsible action.  The  record  shows  indis- 
putably that  they  have  achieved  notable 
success  in  that  effort. 

They  have  helped  others  to  realize  that 
Hawaii's  noncontiguous  position,  once 
thought  to  be  a  serious  stumbling  block 
to  statehood,  has  absolutely  no  effect  on 
its  working  eCBclency  as  a  State.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  people  are  not 
any  the  less  Americans  because  they  hap- 
pen to  live  on  an  island. 

They  have  shown  that  people  of  diverse 
cultural  origins,  instead  of  being  a  handi- 
cap on  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  can  by 
their  contributions  make  their  State  a 
showcase  of  American  democracy.  They 
have  helped  to  weave  a  pattern  of  living 
which  inspired  the  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  who  chose  the 
youngest  State  as  the  most  appropriate 
site  for  his  first  major  civil  rights  speech, 
to  say,  "Hawaii  is  what  the  United  States 
is  striving  to  be." 

The  record  of  achievements  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  since  being  granted  state- 
hood is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  them, 
but  they  are  not  so  interested  in  saying 
"didn't  we  tell  you  so,"  as  they  are  in  re- 
aflOrming  their  faith  in  the  United  States 
and  in  meeting  their  responsibilities  to 
the  Nation  imder  statehood.  They  view 
the  past  12  years  as  a  period  of  fulfill- 
ment and  accomplishment,  but  they  also 
look  forward  eagerly  to  the  challenges 
and  promises  that  the  future  holds  for 
Hawaii. 

Looming  large  among  Hawaii's  major 
responsibilities  of  the  future  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  bridge  that  it  rep- 
resents between  the  east  and  the  west  for 
international  cooperation  and  world 
peace.  This  is  a  role  which  will  become 
increasingly  vital  as  our  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia  falls  to  the 
point  of  no  military  involvement  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  Nation's  greatest  invest- 
ments in  peace,  the  East- West  Center, 
brought  into  being  in  1959  by  the  prin- 
cipal efforts  of  the  then  Senator  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  the  then  delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  Hawaii,  John  A.  Burns,  and 
Congressman  John  J.  Rodney  of  New 
York,  finds  its  home  in  Hawaii.  At  this 
great  institution  Asians  and  Americans 
have  been  granted  and  continue  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  one  another  in 
an  academic  and  social  environment 
which  lends  itself  to  a  dynamic  program 
of  interchange  in  which  the  participants 
begin  better  to  understand  one  another's 
problems,  and  to  work  out  mutually  ac- 
ceptable solutions.  How  much  better  this 
Is  than  deciding  Issues  on  the  battlefield. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
12th  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
Hawaii  statehood  bill  by  the  Congress, 
therefore,  I  rise  not  only  to  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  but 
also  to  state  their  resolve  to  contribute 
their  full  share  towards  a  greater  Amer- 
ica in  a  better  world.  It  Is  the  resolve  of 
a  young  and  vibrant  State,  one  that  will 
continue  to  take  its  place  among  the 
United  States  with  pride  and  to  serve 
with  honor  and  distinction  the  Union 
of  which  it  has  become  an  Inseparable 
part. 

FULL  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
FOR  WOMEN  AT  AGE  62 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  day  of  this  Congress  I  introduced 
H.R.  62,  legislation  that  gives  a  retire- 
ment break  to  women  who  have  worked 
for  most  of  their  lives.  It  would  change 
the  social  security  law  so  that  women 
with  30  years  of  coverage — 120  quar- 
ters— could  retire  at  age  62  without  any 
reduction  in  their  benefits.  Under  pres- 
ent law  there  is  a  financial  penalty  for 
retiring  before  65.  Thus,  a  person  retir- 
ing at  62  is  entitled  to  only  80  percent  of 
normal  retirement  benefits. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  H.R.  62  with 
100  cosponsors.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  take 
cognizance  of  this  support  from  so  many 
Members  of  the  House,  and  include  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  62  in  this  year's  social 
security  bill. 

On  February  2  I  wrote  to  Chairman 
Mills,  noting  that  with  the  coimtry's 
present  critical  imemployment  situation, 
the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  espe- 
cially timely.  It  would  open  up  thousands 
of  jobs  for  Americans  who  are  now  look- 
ing for  work. 

Though  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  requested  departmental  reports,  a 
thorough  cost  analysis  of  the  bill  is  not 
yet  completed.  Prom  my  own  investiga- 
tions, however,  it  is  clear  that  the  social 
security  trust  fund  can  easily  absorb  the 
added  costs  for  the  immediate  future. 

This  bill  is  not  a  "giveaway."  This  leg- 
islation is  a  measure  of  recognition  for 
hardworking,  productive  Americans  who 
have  already  contributed  far  more  to  our 
country  than  any  benefits  they  will  draw 
from  the  social  security  fimd.  It  is  a 
recognition  for  the  contribution  which 
women  have  made  toward  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  our  Nation 
over  the  past  generation. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  Members  who  have 
cosponsored  this  bill,  and  the  thousands 
of  women  from  every  part  of  the  country 
who  have  declared  their  support,  I  ask 
that  this  bodv  act  favorably  and  expedi- 
tiously on  this  legislation. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Anderson)  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Yesterday  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  took  the  well  of  the  House 
to  discuss  the  President's  proposal  for 
general  revenue  sharing.  The  gentleman 
said  that  his  purpose  was  to  "help  the 
people  of  this  country  understand  a  lit- 
tle more  about  revenue  sharing  than 
they  now  ijnderstand."  I  believe  this 
concern  that  the  public  develop  a  better 
understanding  of  the  complicated  and 
fai--reaching  issues  Involved  in  revenue 
sharing  is  highly  commendable— -espe- 
cially on  the  iMirt  of  one  already  bur- 
dened with  such  a  huge  load  of  responsi- 
bilities as  the  gentleman  frwn  Califor- 
nia. But  in  looking  over  the  gentleman's 
statement  and  the  colloquy  that  ensued 
with  a  number  of  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues. I  wonder  whether  or  not  more 
confusion  than  clarification  resulted 
from  that  dialog. 

To  begin  with,  the  chairman  strongly 
implies  that  the  present  fiscal  crisis  of 
the  States  and  localities — which  has 
made  revenue  sharing  necessary — re- 
sults largely  from  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  misguided  economic  policies  of 
the  Nixon  administration  over  the  past 
2  years.  He  states  that  the  first  act  of 
the  Nixon  administration  was  to  disman- 
tle economic  policies  that  had  resxilted 
in  a  "5V2-percent  average  annual  growth 
in  productivity  for  8  years"  and  replace 
them  with  "i>olicies  that  have  resulted 
In  the  highest  imemployment  in  20 
years."  Recognizing  that  everyone  should 
be  permitted  to  indulge  in  a  little  hyper- 
bole and  exaggeration  for  rhetorical  ef- 
fect. I  must  nevertheless  point  out  that, 
according  to  this  year's  CEA  report,  pro- 
ductivity growth  In  the  economy  during 
the  years  of  the  past  two  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations was  actually  about  a  little 
over  half — 3.5  percent  annually — of  what 
the  chairman  claims  and  that  the  last 
time  we  reached  the  current  imemploy- 
ment rate  was  10  years  ago — not  20. 

But  even  after  we  have  liberally  dis- 
counted the  gentleman's  claim  about 
economic  growth  under  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, the  question  remains  as 
to  just  how  and  In  Just  what  ways  the 
state  of  the  economy  is  of  significance 
for  the  condition  of  State  and  local  fi- 
nances. 

At  this  point,  I  believe  the  question  of 
revenue  elasticity  enters  Into  the  pic- 
ture: that  is,  the  degree  to  which  the 
tax  base  is  responsive  to  changes  In  GNP. 
In  an  earlier  statement  I  made  to  this 
body  on  revenue  sharing,  I  pointed  out 
that  over  60  percent  of  State  govern- 
ment tax  revenue  stems  from  sources 
that  grow  anywhere  from  0.3  to  0.9  per- 
cent for  every  1  percent  of  growth  In 
GNP.  Local  governments,  still  dependent 
for  over  80  percent  of  their  revenues  on 
the  property  tax,  also  must  rely  on  tax 
sources  that  grow  considerably  slower 
than  the  GNP.  Revenues  from  Federal 
corporate  and  Income  taxes,  by  contrast, 
grow  considerably  faster  than  the  econ- 
omy— from  1.3  to  1.5  percent  for  each 
1  percent  GNP  Increase — so  that  rela- 
tively speaking,  it  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  gets  the  real  benefit  from  the 
high-level  economic  performance  of 
which  the  gentleman  speaks. 
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By  contrast,  let  us  consider  what  might 
be  called  the  "inflation  elasticities"  of 
the  two  levels  of  government.  Between 
1960  and  1970,  the  price  level  for  all  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  increased  31  percent. 
But  the  index  for  those  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  the  Federal  Government  pur- 
chased rose  43  percent  and  for  those  of 
State  and  local  government  54  percent. 
This  means  that  for  each  1 -percent  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  the  cost  of 
goods  and  services  purchased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  increases  1.4  percent 
and  those  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment rise  nearly  1.8  percent.  The  con- 
clusion I  draw  from  this  is  that  the  tax 
revenue  and  expenditure  structures  of 
State  and  local  governments,  are  such 
that  their  fiscal  situation  is  injured  much 
more  by  inflation  than  it  is  aided  by  eco- 
nomic growth.  And  that  If  overly  rapid 
economic  growth  is  purchased  at  the 
price  of  an  overheated  economy — which 
Inevitably  produces  strong  inflationary 
forces — State  and  locsd  governments  suf- 
fer. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  blame  the 
economic  policies  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration for  the  current  fisctd  crimch  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  As  the  above 
figures  readily  show,  the  gains  State  and 
local  governments  received  as  a  result 
of  the  economic  growth  under  Demo- 
cratic economic  policies  were  offset  many 
times  by  the  losses  that  stemmed  from 
the  rampant  inflation  touched  off  by 
these  same  policies.  What  President 
Nixon  has  attempted  to  do  is  put  the 
brakes  on  this  Inflationary  spiral  and 
the  33  »''2 -percent  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
the  CPI  Increase  from  the  flrst  to  the 
fourth  quarter  last  year  indicates  that 
he  is  having  no  small  amoimt  of  success. 

But  regardless  of  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy and  of  the  relative  impact  of  infla- 
tion and  economic  growth,  there  would 
still  be  a  fiscal  crisis  at  the  local  and 
State  level  simply  because  demands  and 
needs  are  growing  faster  than  revenues. 
Indeed,  the  gentleman  from  California 
seems  to  admit  this  by  suggesting  that 
if  more  revenue  is  needed,  then  It  should 
be  up  to  local  and  State  officials  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  raising  It.  To  pro- 
pose a  system  of  revenue  sharing,  he 
argues,  is  only  to  pass  the  tax-levying 
buck  from  mayors  and  Governors  to 
Congress: 

(The  President)  offers  taxpayers  the  false 
hope  of  tax  relief  and  the  county  supervi- 
sors, mayors  and  state  legislators,  the  hope  of 
Immunity  from  the  politically  dlfllcult  Job 
of  raising  taxes  to  meet  rising  local  needs.  At 
the  s&me  time  he  turns  the  biirden  of  taxing 
the  same  local  people  over  to  Congress. 

But  are  we  in  fact  just  transferring 
the  job  of  "taxing  the  same  local  peo- 
ple"? I  think  not.  The  plain  fact  Is  that 
each  dollar  of  Federal  Income  tax  levied 
falls  on  a  quite  different  group  than  each 
dollar  of  State  and  local  taxes.  For  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,  the  Democratic 
Party  has  touted  Itself  as  the  champion 
of  the  "little  guy"— the  low  and  middle 
classes — yet  here  we  have  a  leading 
spokesman  of  that  party  saying  It  would 
be  better  to  raise  additional  revenue 
from  taxes  which  bear  much  more  heav- 


ily on  the  low-Income  groups.  For  exam- 
ple, those  earning  less  than  $6,000  an- 
nually contribute  only  4.5  percent  of 
the  Federal  income  tax  dollar,  but  al- 
most 16  percent  of  the  sales  tax  dollar 
and  17  percent  of  the  property  tax  dol- 
lar— the  two  primary  sources  of  local  and 
State  revenue.  Put  another  way,  in  1968 
those  between  $2,000  and  $4,000  annual 
income  contributed  about  3.5  percent  of 
their  income  to  Federal  Income  taxes, 
but  almost  16  percent  to  local  and  State 
taxes.  So  when  we  talk  about  shifting 
some  of  the  tax  burden  to  the  Federal 
tax  system  we  are  not  talking  about 
merely  passing  the  buck  for  taxing  the 
"same  local  people."  What  we  are  In  fact 
talking  about  is  shifting  the  tax  burden 
in  the  direction  of  greater  equltablllty  or 
toward  those  best  able  to  pay.  By  being 
content  to  indulge  in  mere  political  snip- 
ing on  this  important  issue,  I  am  afraid 
the  distinguished  chairman  has  missed 
the  Important  social  policy  issue  implicit 
in  this  aspect  of  revenue  sharing. 

This  takes  me  one  step  fiu-ther.  It  was 
surprising  enough  to  find  the  gentleman 
from  California  engaging  in  a  stout  de- 
fense of  regressive  taxation,  but  resuling 
along  further,  I  find  that  he  Is  joined  by 
another  colleague  in  an  odd  colloquy  on 
the  virtues  of  the  current  deductibility 
allowance  for  local  and  State  taxes.  Since 
only  about  1  percent  of  local  taxes  and 
less  than  20  percent  of  State  taxes  come 
from  Income  levies,  the  $8.5  billion  boon 
that  results  from  this  provision  accrues 
largely  from  property  and  consumption 
tax  deductions.  In  light  of  the  figures  I 
have  just  presented  on  the  Incidence  of 
these  kinds  of  taxes  among  income  levels, 
I  wonder  just  how  desirable  this  new 
source  of  "revenue  sharing"  found  by 
these  gentlemen  Is  after  all.  Moreover, 
the  gentlemen  surely  know  that  less 
than  a  quarter  of  those  with  Incomes 
under  $7,000  itemize,  and  therefore,  po- 
tentially can  make  use  of  this  deduction, 
whereas  almost  all  taxpayers  In  higher 
Income  groups  do. 

In  making  these  points  my  purpose 
has  not  been  to  make  any  all-out  brief 
for  progressive  taxation,  although  I  do 
think  that  Is  one  Important  goal  we  must 
have  In  mind  as  we  fashion  our  revenue 
systems.  Rather  it  has  been  to  show  that 
there  is  a  lot  more  involved  In  revenue 
sharing  than  ptisslng  the  tax  levying  buck 
and  that  in  their  zeal  to  reduce  the 
President's  proposal  to  merely  a  political 
ploy,  the  gentleman  from  California  tuid 
his  coUeagues  have  only  added  to  the 
confusion,  and  have  at  least  impUcItly 
endorsed  some  propositions  that  I  doubt 
very  much  they  would  adhere  to  in  more 
sober  moments. 

As  if  one  surprise  were  not  enough, 
further  scrutiny  of  the  transcript  of  the 
chairman's  revenue-sharing  seminar 
yields  still  another.  This  time  it  Is  a 
round  denunciation  of  "deficit  sharing." 
Let  me  state  candidly  that  I  have  heard 
this  criticism  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
but  never  before  from  the  gentleman's 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Now  let  me  say  two  things  In  response. 
No  one  contemplates  finEinclng  revenue 
sharing  out  of  a  budget  deficit  Indeflnlte- 
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ly.  This  year  the  economy  Is  in  a  state 
of  slack  and  that  requires — according  to 
principles  now  accepted  by  most  econ- 
omists— that  the  Federal  Govenunent 
spend  as  If  the  economy  were  generating 
revenue  at  full  employment.  If  the  eam- 
omy  moves  back  in  the  direction  of  full 
employment  as  planned  during  the  next 
20  months,  the  deficit  gap  will  be  closed 
Surely,  the  gentleman  from  California 
understands,  and  I  daresay  supports,  this 
full  employment  budget  concept  and  It, 
therefore,  perplexes  me  as  to  why  he 
should  drag  this  "deficit  sharing"  red 
herring  Into  the  debate. 

Beyond  that  I  wonder  if  there  Is  not  a 
very  blatant  contradiction  between  the 
chairman's  blast  at  "deficit  sharing"  and 
his  advocacy  of  a  number  of  added  ap- 
propriations that  the  President  felt  nec- 
essary to  veto  or  curtail  on  budgetary 
grounds  during  the  past  year.  The  gentle. 
man  suggests  we  should  have  spent  a 
half  bilhon  more  for  education,  a  half 
billion  more  for  urban  development  pro- 
grams, a  quarter  of  a  billion  more  for 
health  education,  $350  million  more  for 
hospital  construction  and  the  $9  billion 
in  various  program  funds  the  administra- 
tion found  it  necessary  to  freeze  during 
fiscal  year  1971. 

If  we  add  up  all  these  additional  ex- 
penditures, my  arithmetic  suggests  that 
the  gentleman  would  be  perfectly  willing 
to  add  $11.6  on  top  of  the  expected  $18 
billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1971.  How- 
ever, if  we  net  out  the  revenue  sharing 
money  from  the  expected  $11.5  billion 
deficit  for  1972  the  deficit  would  be  only 
$6.5  bUlion.  Yet,  It  appears  that  the 
gentleman  is  scandalized  by  the  thought 
of  adding  $5  billion  for  revenue  sharing 
onto  what  would  otherwise  be  a  quite 
modest  deficit.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  sim- 
ply cannot  imderstand  the  logic  of  the 
gentleman's  objection.  Perhaps  I  should 
seek  out  the  counsel  of  sonie  teacher  of 
the  "new  math"  to  help  explain  this 
budgetary  legerdemain. 

Finally,  let  me  make  one  observation 
about  the  chart  on  the  distribution  of 
revenue-sharing  money  in  Los  Angeles 
county  that  the  gentleman  presents  as 
evidence  that  imder  revenue  sharing 
"from  him  that  hath  shall  be  taken 
away,  even  that  little  which  he  seems  to 
have."  I  submit  that  even  relying  on  the 
gentleman's  own  chart,  I  do  not  see  the 
evidence  for  this  assertion.  The  chart 
does  point  out  that  the  revenue  effort 
formula  for  distributing  local  funds  1b 
not  without  flaw,  because  it  Is  biased 
In  favor  of  the  quite  rare  "industrial 
subiu-b"  with  a  relatively  small  popula- 
tion and  a  high  property  tax  base.  But 
it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  "what 
we  are  doing  by  this  formula  is  giving  to 
the  rich  cities  a  preponderant  amount  Mi 
this  return  of  revenue,  where  the  need 
does  not  exist." 

According  to  my  calculations,  the  av- 
erage per  capita  revenue -sharing  allo- 
cation for  each  of  the  30  odd  cities  In 
Los  Angeles  County  that  have  a  median 
per  capita  income  above  the  average  for 
the  county  Is  $7.30.  By  contrast,  the  per 
capita  return  for  the  30  cities  below  the 
median  per  capita  income  Is  $8.30.  That 
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\s,  the  poorer  cities  will  be  getting,  on 
the  average,  14  percent  more  per  capital. 
To  be  sure,  the  gentleman's  chart  con- 
tains a  few  aberrant  examples  that  would 
tend  to  question  ttie  equitabillty  of  the 
formula.  But  we  must  not  confuse  the 
atypical  with  the  general  pattern. 

Indeed,  rather  than  rely  merely  on 
statistics  from  Los  Angeles  Coimty  In 
evaluating  the  distribution  formula,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  more  justifiable  to  look 
at  broad  national  patterns.  Specifically, 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  some  very 
revealing  data  contained  In  a  recent 
study  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergoverrunental  Relations.  This  study 
compares  the  per  capita  local  tax  burden 
in  the  central  cities  of  the  37  leading 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
with  the  per  capita  tax  burden  in  the 
noncentral  city  or  suburban  peripheries 
of  these  metropolitan  areas.  Since  these 
37  SMSA's  accoxmt  for  20  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  Nation  and  over  50 
percent  of  the  local  tax  base,  it  Is  clear 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  b8.sic  con- 
tours of  the  situation,  not  merely  a  few 
aberrant  cases. 

This  study  shows  that  the  per  capita 
local  tax  burden  in  the  central  cities  of 
these  major  SMBA's  average  $200  per 


capita  while  the  aversige  for  areas  out- 
side the  central  cities  Is  only  $150  per 
capita.  Aa  a  percentage  of  per  capita  in- 
come these  tax  levels  are  7.6  percent  for 
the  central  city  and  5.6  percent  for  the 
noncentral  city.  Overall,  the  noncentral 
city  areas  raise  only  about  75  percent  per 
capita  as  much  as  the  central  cities  do 
in  local  tax  revenues.  Since  the  pass- 
through  formula  is  based  solely  on  tax 
revenue  effort  this  means  that  the  cen- 
tral cities  would  average  one-third  more 
revenue  sharing  money  per  capita  than 
the  more  affluent  jurisdictions  outside  the 
central  city.  Chicago,  for  instance,  raises 
$203  per  capita  in  local  revenue  whereas 
other  jurisdictions  in  the  Chicago  SMS  A 
raise  only  $123;  the  pass-through  dis- 
tribution formula,  of  course,  provides  for 
proportional  benefits.  I  am  appending  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  chart 
compiled  from  the  ACIR  study  that  pro- 
vides more  vivid  illustration  of  this  point 
by  showing  a  comparison  of  per  capita 
revenue  efforts  in  selected  major  SMSA's. 
I  believe  that  these  figures  should  lay  to 
rest  once  and  for  all  the  myth  that  rev- 
enue sharing  will  be  merely  a  bonanza 
for  the  rich  suburbs  or  that  it  scatters 
its  benefits  Indiscriminately.  The  chart 
follows : 


CHART  l.-LOCAL  TAX  EFFORT  AND  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  IN  SELECTED  SMSA'S 
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Wislilngton,  D.C. 
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Boston 

St  Louis 
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NiwYork 

Cincinnati 

Dayton 
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Providence 
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$291 
169 
203 
223 
167 
273 
279 
190 
180 
164 
160 
193 


$3,003 
2,067 
2,755 
2,421 
2,292 
2.049 
2,732 
2,462 
2,261 
2,365 
2,298 
2.349 


9.7 
8.2 
7.4 
9.2 
7.3 
13.3 
10.2 
7.7 
8.0 
6.9 
7.0 
8.2 


$129 
143 
123 
167 
110 
205 
221 
108 
116 

no 

103 
122 


$3,033 
2,372 
3,072 
2,756 
2,634 
3,171 
3.314 
2,345 
2,382 
2,282 
2,174 
2.803 


4.2 
5.5 
4.0 
6.1 
4.2 
6.5 
6.7 
4.6 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
4.4 


(7) 


43 
67 
54 
67 
57 
49 
65 
60 
61 
69 
67 
54 


Source:  Fiscal  Balance  in  the  Federal  System,  ACIR. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
iwognizes  the  gentleman  from  North 
Can^ina  (Mr.  Mizell)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  introduce  for  consideration  by 
this  body  some  needed  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  as 
amended. 

The  purpose  of  these  new  amendments 
IS  to  provide  a  level  of  assistance  to  our 
senior  citizens  commensurate  with  their 
longtime  contributions  to  oiu-  society, 
«id,  more  basically,  to  our  revenue 
coffers. 

No  segment  of  our  population  has  felt 
«»  adverse  effects  of  inflation  more 
*^nly  than  our  senior  citizens,  most  of 
^om  Uve  on  fixed  hicomes  gleaned 
inxn  social  security  benefits  and  mar- 
8lnal  emplojmient. 

This  Nation's  elders  have  for  too  long 
D«en  shortchanged  and  their  needs  too 


long  n^lected.  I  believe  it  Is  past  time 
we  remedied  those  conditions. 

This  legislation.  In  essence,  provides 
for  five  major  improvements  in  the  so- 
cial security  system  as  presently  con- 
stituted : 

First,  it  provides  for  a  10-percent, 
across-the-board  benefits  increase  for  all 
social  security  clients,  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1971; 

Second,  it  provides  for  automatic  an- 
nual cost-of-Uving  increases,  according 
to  the  same  formula  prescribed  in  the 
social  security  amwidments  bill  passed 
by  this  House  in  the  91st  Congress; 

Third,  it  liberalizes  the  earnings  test 
determining  the  amount  of  income  a  so- 
cial security  client  can  receive,  making 
it  possible  for  these  clients  to  earn  $2,000 
a  year,  rather  than  the  present  $1,680, 
without  suffering  a  reduction  in  benefits ; 

Fourth,  It  lowers  from  72  to  70  the  age 
at  which  the  earnings  test  ceases  to  apply 
and  benefits  are  provided  at  the  maxi- 


mum  level,    regardless   of   how   much 
money  a  client  earns ;  and 

Fifth,  It  provides  payment  for  outpa- 
tient prescription  drugs  under  the  same 
formula  regulating  inpatient  drugs  as 
pre.scribed  under  medicare. 

Major  credit  for  these  proposals,  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  go  to  the  large  number  of 
social  security  beneficiaries  in  the  Fifth 
District  of  North  Carolina  who  suggested 
some  of  these  improvements  In  corre- 
spondence with  me. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  these  suggestions 
that  I  undertook  this  legislative  project, 
and  I  very  much  appreciate  the  wisdom 
and  the  counsel  and  the  practical  ex- 
perience that  only  our  senior  citizens  can 
provide. 

I  consider  their  advice  a  personal  and 
professional  treasure  from  which  I  can 
continue  to  draw  in  dealing  with  this 
issue  and  others  as  well. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  legisla- 
tion for  quite  some  time,  trsang  to  in- 
corporate those  provisions  that  would 
provide  the  maximum  good  and  meet  the 
most  serious  needs  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people. 

I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  working 
with  social  security  beneficiaries  them- 
selves, I  have  prepared  just  such  a  bill. 

I  am  personally  Indebted  to  them  for 
their  participation  in  this  effort,  and  I 
believe  it  is  time  we  repayed  all  25  mil- 
lion senior  citizens  in  this  country  for 
their  tremendous  contributions  to  our 
national  life. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  OtAo 
fMr.  Miller)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  Ttie 
increased  commitment  we  have  made  to 
educating  this  Nation's  youth  is  refiect- 
ed  in  the  fact  that  in  1968  we  spent  $659 
for  each  elementary  and  secondary  pupil 
in  the  country.  TTiis  is  compared  to  the 
$95  per  pupil  we  spent  in  1920. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
£/.ddresE  the  House,  following  the  legila- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  30 
minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Ml .  McKiNifiY)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Hu-PERN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  niincis,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  MizTLL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  James  V.  Stanton),  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Gerbiain,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKiNNEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfieu). 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona 

Mr.  Springbi. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mizell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 
n  (The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 

!.♦  quest  of  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  and  to 

include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anntinzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FoDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  SiSK. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mrs.  Abzxtg. 

Mr.  Teagux  of  Texas  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MARCH  15 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.),  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Monday,  March  15,  1971,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

403.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a 
quarterly  report  of  actual  procurement  re- 


ceipts for  the  medical  stockpile  of  civil  de- 
fense emergency  supplies  and  equipment, 
covering  the  period  ended  December  31,  1970, 
pursuant  to  section  201(h)  of  the  Federal 
C:J1v11  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

404.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Elmergency  Preparedness,  Executive  Office  of 
the  P>resldent,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
statistical  supplement  to  the  stockpile  report, 
for  the  period  ended  December  31,  1970,  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

405.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislative  and  Public  Affairs, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  Ete- 
partment  of  State,  transmitting  a  quarterly 
report  on  the  programing  and  obligation  of 
contingency  fimds  by  the  Agency,  covering 
the  period  ended  December  31,  1970,  pur- 
suant to  section  461(b)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

406.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  final  conclusion  of  Judicial  proceed- 
ings in  docket  No.  326-1,  Lemhi  Tribe,  Rep- 
resented by  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes. 
Fort  Hall.  Plaintiff,  v.  The  United  States  of 
America.  Defendant,  pursuant  to  25  U.8.C 
70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

407.  A  letter  from  the  regional  solicitor, 
Tulsa  region,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  copy  of  the  decision 
on  appeal  in  the  matter  of  the  heirship  de- 
termination of  Adel  Lessert  Belimard,  de- 
ceased halfbreed  Kaw  Indian  allottee,  pur- 
suant to  Private  Law  90-318;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

408.  A  letter  from  the  regional  solicitor, 
Tulsa  region,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  decision  on  appeal 
in  the  matter  of  the  heirship  determination 
of  Clement  Lessert,  deceased  halfbreed  Kaw 
Indian  allottee,  pursuant  to  Private  Law 
90-318;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

409.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  a  report  on  extraordi- 
nary contractual  adjustments  authorized  by 
the  NASA  Contract  Adjustment  Board  during 
1970,  pursuant  to  72  Stat.  972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Received  F^om  the  Comptroller  Oeniral 

410.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  administration  of  contracts  and 
grants  for  cancer  research  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  5928.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  aid  and 
attendance  allowance  to  any  parent  entitled 
to  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
who  is  helpless  or  blind  or  a  patient  in  a 
nursing  home;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  5929.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5930.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

HJl.  5931.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  37 
of  the  United  States  Code  in  order  to  extend 
medical  care  to  any  child  with  respect  to 
whom  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  stands 
in  the  relationship  of  legal  guardian,  to  treat 
such  children  as  natural  children  for  pur- 
poses of  computing  allowances,  and  for  other 
purjKDses;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McKEvrrr) : 

H.R.  5932.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  review  as  to  its  suitability 
for  preservation  as  wilderness,  the  area  com- 
monly known  as  the  Indian  Peaks  Area  in 
the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HH.  6933.  A  bin  to  provide  elective  cover- 
age under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system  for  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  and  its  in- 
strumentalltiee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

HJl.  6934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  U  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemption 
(through  credit  or  refund)  from  the  em- 
ployees' tax  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  self -employment  tax,  in  the  case 
of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RtippB) : 

H.R.  5935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
.Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  certain 
rivers  in  the  State  of  Michigan  for  potential 
additions  to  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 

H.R.  5936.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,680 
to  $2,400  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
I)erniltted  each  year  without  any  deductions 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  5937.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  to  im- 
prove intergovernmental  relationships  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities,  and  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  government,  by  providing  Federal 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment and  strengthening  of  State  and  local 
offices  of  consumer  protection;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

H.R.  5936.  A  bill  to  make  prohibitions 
against  the  advertising  of  prescription  drug 
prices  an  unfair  act  or  practice  In  com- 
merce; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5939.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  disclo- 
sure by  retail  distributors  of  unit  retail 
prices  of  packaged  consumer  conunodlties, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  5940.  A  bUl  to  require  that  durable 
cnosumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  durability 
and  performance  life;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  5941.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  further  promote  the  reliability, 
abundance,  economy,  and  efficiency  of  bulk 
electric  power  supplies  through  regional  and 
Interregional  coordination;  to  encourage  the 
installation  and  use  of  improved  extra-high- 
voltage  facilities;  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment and  conserve  natural  resources;  to  es- 
tablish the  Electric  Power  Environmental 
Council;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  (3om- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  5942.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum  dts- 
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closiu-e  standards  for  written  consumer  prod- 
uct warranties  against  defect  or  malfunction; 
to  define  minlm\im  Federal  content  stand- 
ards for  such  warranties;  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  In  order  to  Im- 
prove Its  consumer  protection  activities;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  5943.  A  bill  to  protect  the  Nation's 
consumers  and  to  assist  the  commercial  fish- 
ing industry  through  the  inspection  of  es- 
tablishments processing  fish  and  fishery 
products  in  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
lilerchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  5944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  expedite  its  implementa- 
tion and  to  provide  100  percent  Federal 
financing  of  the  benefits  payable  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Hawkins,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Miller 

of  California,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Rees, 

Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Charles 

H.   Wilson,   Mr.   Van   Deerlin,   and 

Mr.  RoYB.u.)  : 

H.R.  5945.  A  bill  to  extend  imemployment 

Insurance  coverage  to  employers  employing 

four  or  more  agricultural  workers  for  each 

of  20  or  more  weeks;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COTTER: 
HJl.  5946.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  sharing  of  Federal  revenues  with   the 
States;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

H.R.  5947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  the  full  Federal  pay- 
ment  of   all   costs   Incurred   under   an   ap- 
proved State  plan  for  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children,  aid  to 
the  blind,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled, 
or  medical  assistance.  If  the  State  agrees  to 
share  the  savings  it  realizes  as  a  result  thereof 
with  its  cities  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER  (for  herself,  Mr.  Hor- 
ton,    Mr.    Carter,    Mr.    Keith,    Mr. 
FRKLiNOHTrrsEN,     Mr.     RiEcu;,     Mr. 
ZWACH,  and  Mr.  EscH)  : 
H.R.  5948.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the   President   and    a   Consumer   Protection 
Agency  In  order  to  secxire  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  5949.  A  bill  to  provide  for  regulation 
of  public  exposure  to  sonic  booms,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  5950.   A   bill   to   authorize   the   pur- 
chase, sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands 
on  the  Kallspell  Indian  Reservation,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  5951.    A   bill    to    authorize   funds    to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ra- 
rick, Mr.  EscH,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  O'Neill, 
Mr.  Tkaottz  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Hathaway)  : 
HJl.  5952.  A  bill  making  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
of  1966;   to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJl.  5953.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 


States  Code,  to  Increase  the  amount  pay- 
able on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  6954.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
their  widows  and  children,  re^>ectlvely;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6966.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a 
National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HJl.  5966.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  6967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  their 
widows  and  children,  resi>ectlvel7;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HABSHA    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Grover,  Mr.  Clevkland,  Mr.  Don  H. 

OLAnsEN,      Mr.      Schwxnoel,      Mr. 

Sntdes,  Mr.  ZiON,  Mr.  McDonald  of 

Michigan,  Mr.  Haicmerschmidt,  Mr. 

Miller    of    Ohio,    Mr.    Mizell,    Mr. 

Tbrrt,  Mr.  Thomx,  Mr.  Bakkk,  Mr. 

Gerald  B.   Ford,   Mr.   Arxnds,   Mr. 

Rhodes,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Anderson 

of    Illinois,    Mr.    Bob    Wilson,    Mr. 

PoiT,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Dttncan,  Mr. 

MiNSHALL,  and  Mr.  Hosmjs)  : 

HJl.  6968.   A  bill  to  amend   the   Federal 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dellknback,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
Mr.  YoTJNO  of  Horlda,  Mr.  Shriver, 
Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Harvet,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McClosket, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Bobison  of  New  York. 
Mr.  GooDLiNG,  Mr.  Mters,  Mr.  Mail- 
uard,  Mr.  Pellt,  and  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas) : 
HJl.  5959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    HARSHA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
GtTBSEB,    Mrs.   Reid   of   Illinois,   Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  McKinnet,  Mr.  Goldwa- 
TER,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Blackbttrn, 
Mr.    KTrrKEiTOALL,    Mr.    Llotd,    Mr. 
ZwACH,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Broomiteld, 
Mr.    Thomson    of    Wisconsin,    Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Brothill 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  Wtdler, 
Mr.  Brothill  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Satlor,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
Powell,  and  Mr.  Wtlie)  : 
H.R.  5960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    ISx.    HARSHA    (for    himself,    Mr. 

HxTNT,  Mr.  Cederbero,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 

Frenzel,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr. 

Spence,    Mr.   J.   William   Stanton, 

Mr.  CotTQHLiN,  Mr.  Clanct,  Mr.  Van- 

DER  Jagt,  Mr.  Po*T,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 

Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Bir- 

chanan,  and  Mr.  Forstthe)  : 

H.R.  59S1.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended: 

to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grover,  Mr.  (Cleveland,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Schwengel,  Mr.  Zion, 
Mr.    McDonald    of    Michigan,    Mr. 

HaMMERSCHMIDT,       Mr.       Mtt.t.itr       of 


Ohio,  Mr.  MTgjT.T.  Mr.  Teert,  Mr. 
Thone,  M;'.  Baker,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Mr.  Arxnds,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Conable,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Porr,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  DtTNCAN,  Mr.  Minshall,  and 
Mr.  Hosmkr)  : 
H.R.  5962.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 

Federal    Water    Pollution    Control    Act,    as 

amended,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvatLla,  Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr.  Erlenborn, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Shriver, 
Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Harvet,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McClosket, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Robison,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Mr.  Mters,  Mr.  Mailllaro,  Mr.  Pellt, 
and  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  5963.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 

Federal    Water    Pollution    Control    Act.    as 

amended,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gubsib,  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  McKinnxt,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Black- 
bttrn, Mr.  KuYKENDALL,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  ZwACH,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Brot- 
hill of  Virginia,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr. 
Wtdleb,  Mr.  Brothill  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Satlor,  Mr.  Corbett, 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr. 
Wtlie)  : 
H.R.  6964.  A  blU  to  amend  section  8  of 

the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 

amended,   and   for   other  purposes;    to  the 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HiTNT.  Mr.  Cxdisberg,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Qtnx,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton. 
Mr.  Cottghlin.  Mr.  Clanct,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Poff,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Forstthe)  : 
H.R.   5966.  A  bill  to  amend  aeotlon  8  of 

the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 

amended,   and   for   other  purposes;    to   the 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Grover,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  ScHVirENOEL,  Mr.  Snt- 
DER,  Mr.  Zion,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan,  ISx.  Hammersckmidt.  Mr. 
MiiXER  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mizxix,  Mr. 
TteRT,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Bakxs,  Mr. 
GiSALD  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Andes- 
son  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr. 
PoFF,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Minshall,  and  Mr.  Hosmeb)  : 
HJl.  6966.  A  bill  to  amend  Federal  Water 

Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 

Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr.  E^elxnborn, 
"^.^  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Shriver, 
Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Harvet,  'bSx.  STEioot  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McClosket, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York,  Mr. 
GooDLiNO,  Mr.  Mtbu,  Mr.  Mailliard, 
Mr.  Pellt,  and  Mr.  Collins  of  Tex- 
as): 
H.R.   6667.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  hlmMlf.  Mr. 
Ottbseb.  Mrs.  Rxn>  of  BUnois,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  McKiin*«T,  Mr.  Goldwa- 

TXB,     Mr.      BSHTT.MAW,      Mr.      BLACK- 
BT7«N,    Mr.    KUTKENDAM,,    Mr.    LLOYD, 

Mr.  ZwACH,  Mr.  Kxtth,  Mr.  Broom- 

ITELO,    Mr.     THOICBOIf    Of    WlSCOOfilD, 

iSx.  Kkatino,  Mr.  Kkmp,  Mr.  Brot- 
«n.T.  of  Vlrgliila,  Mr.  Pb«t,  Mr.  Wtd- 
LXB,  Mr.  BxoTBiLL  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Satlor,  Mr.  OoRBrrr,  Mr. 
Latta,  and  Mr.  Wtuk)  : 
HJl.  5968.   A  bill   to   amend   tbe   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    HARSHA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hunt,  Mr.  Cederbeso,  Mr.  EacH,  Mr. 
Frenzcl,   Mr.  Wake,  Mr.  Qun,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  J.  WnxiAM  Stanton,  Mr. 
COXTGHLrN,  Mr.  Clanct,  tSi.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Porr,  Mr.  Kino,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan, and  Mr.  Forstthe)  : 
HJl.  5009.    A   bin   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water   Pollution   Control   Act,   as   amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Groveh,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Don  H. 
CLAtrsEN,  Mr.  Schwenoel,  Mr.  Snt- 
DER,  Mr.  2iioN,  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
*^TT.T.»p  of  Ohio,  Mr.  MizELL,  Mr. 
Texrt,  Mr.  Trone,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Qerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bob  Whjon,  Mr. 
N  PoiT,  Mr.  MARTm,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 

Ill  MiNSHALL,  and  Mr.  Hosmer)  : 

ILR.  6970.  A  bill  to  establish  an  environ- 
mental financing  authority  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dxl- 
ixtTBACK,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.   Wtatt,   Mr.   Erlenborn, 
Mr.  ToTTNO  of  Florida,  Mr.  Shriver, 
Mr.    Landorebe,    Mr.    Talcott,    Mr. 
Lent,   Mr.   Harvey,  Mr.   Stkioer  of 
Wisconsin,     Mr.     Schnexbeli,     Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.   Morse,   Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Wink,  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York, 
Mr.     OooDLiNO,     Mr.     Myers,     Mr. 
Mahxiasd,  Mr.  Pelly,  and  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas)  : 
HR.  5971.  A  bill  to  establish  an  environ- 
mental financing  authority  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    HARSHA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
OuBsst,  Mrs.  Reto  of  IlUnols,  Mr. 
Fish,    Mr.    McKinney,    Mr.    Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Black- 
burn, Mr.  KuYKENDALL,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Mr.  ZwACH,  Mr.  Keitr,  Mr.  Broom- 
rnxD,   Mr.   Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Kkatino,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Bboy- 
HiLL    of    Virginia,    Mr.    Frey,    Mr. 
Wydleb,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Car- 
olina, Mr.  Corbxtt,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
Powell,  and  Mr.  Wylie)  : 
H.R.  6972.  A  bill  to  establish  an  environ- 
mental financing  authority  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hunt,  Mr.  Cedbwexo,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Prenzel,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Quie,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr. 
CoucBixN,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Vander 
Jact,  Mr.  PoiT,  Mr.  Kino,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanak,  and  Mr.  Forstthe)  : 
H.R.  6073.  A  bill  to  establish  an  environ- 
mental financing  authority  to  assist  In  the 


financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    KOCH     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Adoabbo,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford, 
Mr.     Gallagher,    Mrs.    ELansen    of 
WasWngton,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Lu- 
jan, Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Raitgel,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
TtERNAN,  and  lb.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
H.R.  5974.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Waldib, 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  5976.  A  1>U1  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  operations. 
By    Mr.    KOCH     (for    himself,     Mrs. 
Abzttg,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Cederberg, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    McClure,    Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr,   Murphy  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr. 
SisK,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Thone,  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  5976.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Indlvldxials 
filing  joint  returns;    to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H  R  5977.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  6978.  A  bill  to  permit  American  citi- 
zens  to  hold   gold;    to  the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  6979.  A  bill  to  provide  a  mechanism 
for  equitable  adjustments  In  the  price  of 
gold,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6980.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  domestic 
gold  mining  IndTistry  and  to  increase  the 
domestic  production  of  gold;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   MELCHER     (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ZwACH) : 
H.R.  6981.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  feed  grain 
bases,  wheat  domestic  allotments,  and  up- 
land   cotton    base    acreage    allotments    for 
certain  growers  of  sugarbeets;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HR.  6082.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled  Individual,    for    expenses    for   trans- 
portation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide 
an    additional    exemption    for    income    tax 
purposes  for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is 
disabled;    to  the   Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
HJl.  6983.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  tb« 
Social  Securtty  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  in  benefits,  with 
subsequent  Increases  based  on  rises  In  the 
cost  of  living,  and  to  liberalize  the  earnings 
test  and  lower  tbe  age  at  which  It  ceases  to 
apply,  and  to  amend  title  XVm  of  such  act 
to  provide  payment  under  the  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  program  for  outpatient 
prescription  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 

HH.  6984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
health  care  for  the  1970's  by  strengthening 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  health  care 
nationwide  and  by  making  comprehensive 
health  care  Insurance  available  to  an  Ameri- 
cans, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  6986.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8389(1) 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  restore  to 
an  annuitant  for  any  period  after  retirement 
m  which  the  annuitant  Is  not  married  the 
amount  of  annuity  reduction  made  under 
such  section  for  surviving  spouse  annuity 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

HJt.  8989.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  increases 
in  certain  civil  service  retirement  annuities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5987.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  Government  con- 
tribution for  health  benefits  for  enrolled 
Government  employees  and  annuitants  to 
66%  percent  of  the  subscription  charges,  and 
for  other  purpooes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
HR.  6988.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  an  older  worker  conununlty  serv- 
ice program;  to  the  Committee  on  Educatlan 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUnUEN: 
HR.  6989.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  theretmder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Berglano,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biacgi,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Brademas, 
Mr.    Bbasco.    Mr.    Broomfield.    Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida.  Mr.  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Byrne 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Carey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Carter,  Mrs. 
Chtsholm,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
COLUNS  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Cotter)  ; 
H.R.  5990.  A  wn  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  reduc- 
tion shall  be  made  In  old-age  Insurance  ben- 
efit amounts  to  which  a  woman  Is  entitled  If 
she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Danielson.  Mr.  Dfllums,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Digos,  Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  En,- 
BKRO,  Mr.  FiBH,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Gallagher.  Mr.  Garmatz.  Mr. 
Gettys,    Mr.     Gonzalez,    and    Mr. 

GOODLINO)  : 

H.R.  6991.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  SecTUlty  Act  to  provide  that  no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  In  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  Is  en- 
titled if  she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself, 
Mrs.  Grabso,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mrs  Han- 
ben  of  Washington,  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Heck- 
ler of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hicks  of 
Washington,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hosmeb, 
Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Hungate.  Mr.  John- 
son of  Canfomla,  Mr.  Kabth,  Mr. 
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Kybos,    Mr.    Macdonalo    of    Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Moss,  and 
Mr.  NxDZi) : 
E.R.  5992.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  reduc- 
tion shall  be  made  in  old-age  Insurance  ben- 
efit amounts  to  which  a  woman  is  entitled  if 
she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nichols,   Mr.   Nix,  Mr.   Pepper,   Mr. 
Price  of  IlUnols,  Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr. 
Randall,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Rruss,  Mr. 
RiEQLE,   Mr.   Roberts,  Mr.  Roe,   Mr. 
RooxBS,  and  Mr.  Roncalio)  : 
HR.  5993.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  EC  of  the 
Social  Securtty  Act  to  provide  that  no  reduc- 
tion shall  be  made  In  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fit amounts  to  which  a  woman  is  entitled  if 
she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Pascell,  Mr.  O'Ndll,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.    RosTXNKOWSKi,    B<r.    Runnels, 
Mr.      Ryan,      Mr.     Sarbanbs,     Mr. 
Scheuer,   Mr.   Sisk,  Mr.   Steed,  Mr. 
Teague  of  California,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.  Waldis,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
US..  6994.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  In  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  is  en- 
titled if  she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  SAYIiOR: 
ns..  5995.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo, Mr.  Belcher,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Bybnx  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
CoRBETT,  Mr.  C6RDOVA,  Mr.  Derwin- 
ski, Mr.  DXTNCAN,  Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
EiLBXBG,  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  ESHLEMAN) : 
H.R.  5996.  A  biU  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 
public  hoUday;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Oak- 
matz,  Mr.  Oaydos,  Mrs.  Qrasso,  Mr. 
Haqan,  Mr   Halpern,  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  John- 
son   of    California,    Mr.    Jones    of 
North  Carolina,  ISx.  Kee,  Mr.  King, 
and  Mr.  Kuykendall)  : 
H.R.  5997.  A  bUl  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 
public  holiday;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lennon,    Mr.    MizELL,    Mr.    Moor- 
head. Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pep- 
per,   Mr.    Pickle,    Mr.    Pirnie,    Mr. 
Price  of  Texas,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts,  Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Roncauo,   Mr. 
Runnels,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
Skubitz,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Staggers, 
Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Thone,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jaot)  : 
H.R.  5098.  A  bin  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 
public  holiday;    to  the  CouMnlttee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wacgonner,  Mr.  Whalley,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Couoh- 
LiN) : 


H.R.  5999.  A  bUl  to  make  Flag  Day  a  legal 
pubUc  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON : 
H.R.  6000.  A  bin  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  tbe  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJt.  6001.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  require  that  Imported  meat 
aiid  meat  food  products  made  In  whole  or  in 
part  of  Imported  meat  be  labeled  "Inserted" 
at  aU  stages  of  distribution  until  delivery  to 
the  ultimate  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  TTERNAN: 
H.R.  6002.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  noise, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  6003.  A  bUl  authorizing  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  1971  and  the 
years  leading  up  to  and  through  the  bicen- 
tennial year,  1976,  as  a  period  of  "Discover 
America,"   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  eliminate  Federal  assistance 
for  employable  persons  imder  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram, to  provide  all  needed  rehabilitation 
and  employment  assslstance  for  such  per- 
sons, to  provide  adequate  chUd  care  through 
a  newly  established  Federal  Child  Care 
Corporation,  to  provide  temporary  emergency 
assistance  to  States  to  help  them  meet  rising 
costs,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  6005.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  Federal  parking  facilities  and  park- 
ing areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ARENDS: 
HJ.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  adopting  the 
American  marigold  as  tbe  national  floral  em- 
blem of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  460.  Joint  resolution  profKielng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

My  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
HJ.  Res.  461.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 
HJ.  Res.  462.  Joint  resolution  declaring  It 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  all  American  serv- 
icemen be  withdrawn  from  Indochina  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.J.  Res.  463.  Joint  resolution  amending 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  to 
Insure  the  safety  of  U.S.  commercial  fishing 
vessels,  crews,  and  equipment  against  Ulegal 
harassment  and  seizure;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.J.  Res.  464.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  provide  certain  assistance  In  tbe 
estabUshment  of  new  State  medical  schools 
and  the  Improvement  of  existing  medical 
schools  affiliated  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  ttie  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  203.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 


questing tbe  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  persuade  tbe 
Soviet   Union   to   revise    its    official    policies 
concerning  the  rights  of  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  YATRON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  203.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  OON  ABLE: 
H.  Res.  292.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relating  to 
financial   disclosure;    to  tbe  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Der- 
winski,  Mr.    Bow,    Mr.    Cleveland, 
Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Delanby,  Mr.  Ddlski, 
Mrs.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Mr. 
Obiffin,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Minshall, 
Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr.  Br  Germain,  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.  Res.  293.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations;   to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  KEATING: 
H.  Res.  204.  Resolution  to  provide  for  an 
investigation   by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  an  alarm  system  for  the 
Capitol  Building  and  the  House  Office  Build- 
ings;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  -BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BELL  (by  request) : 
HJl.  6006.  A  bin  for  tbe  reUef  of  Keny 
Shannon;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  OUDE: 
HJl.  6007.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  BeUy 
Mancllla  Diaz;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LANDRUM: 
HH.  6008.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  VlrgUUo 
Valdecanas  and  Erllnda  L.  Valdecanas;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
HJl.  6000.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the  S.  &  K. 
Masonry  Co.;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  VEY8EY: 
HJl.  6010.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jaime  C.  Avecllla,  Sr.,  and  their  children, 
Jaime  Qayla  AveclUa  and  Delia  Gay  la  Ave- 
clUa;  to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

57.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  tbe  territory  of  Guam,  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  acquisition  of  SeUa  Bay 
for  an  ammunition  wbarf;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

58.  Also,  a  memorial  of  tbe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Montana,  rela- 
tive to  dust  abatement  In  tbe  Canyon  Ferry 
unit,  Helena-Great  Falls  division.  Pick -Sloan 
Missouri  Basin  program  of  tbe  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

59.  Also,  a  memnrial  of  tbe  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  relative  to  the  financial 
responsibility  of  any  Individual  for  an  ap- 
plicant for  public  assistance;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

60.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
tbe  State  of  Montana,  relative  to  the  certi- 
fication of  medical  care  faculties  under  medi- 
care and  medicaid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  oITered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  from  whom  cometh 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  we  give  Thee 
thanks  for  life  and  thought,  for  work  and 
duty,  for  high  craftsmanship  and  noble 
art,  for  the  sacrament  of  love,  for  the  of- 
fices of  religion  age-old  and  worldwide, 
and  for  this  Nation  rich  in  opportunity 
and  promise.  Ouide  by  Thy  higher  wis- 
dom all  in  the  service  of  this  Govern- 
ment. Enable  us  to  pass  every  day  in  the 
spirit  of  gratitude,  and  with  devoted 
hearts  live  so  as  to  use  each  hour  and 
every  faculty  in  the  repayment  of  Thy 
goodness,  through  Him  in  whom  our 
thanksgiving  is  most  deeply  given,  even 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

vs.  Senate, 
President  pbo  teicpore, 
Washiriffton,  DC,  March  11, 1971. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Aixen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
AlXEN  J.  Ellendek. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  March  10, 1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BLACKFEET  AND  GROS  VENTRE 
TRIBES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  34, 
S.  671. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 


A  bUl  (S.  671)  to  provide  for  division  and 
for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Black- 
feet  Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Mont.,  and  Oros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the 
Port  Belknap  Reservation,  Mont.,  In  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered  279-A, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— may  I  inquire  in  which  State  those 
tribes  are  located? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Big  Sky  State. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  671 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  ScTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  October  21, 
1968  (82  Stat.  1190,  1198),  to  pay  a  Judgment 
to  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  In- 
dian Reservation,  Montana,  and  the  Gros 
Ventre  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reserva- 
tion, Montana,  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  279-A,  together  with  In- 
terest thereon,  after  payment  of  attorney  fees, 
litigation  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  di- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
basis  of  73.2  per  centum  to  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  and  26.8  per  centum  to  the  Oros  Ventre 
Tribe. 

Sec.  2.  Prom  the  funds  so  credited  to  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe,  a  per  capita  payment  of  $150 
shall  be  made  to  each  person  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  or  Is  entitled  to  appear  on  the  mem- 
bership roll  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  living  as 
of  the  date  of  this  Act.  A  share  or  Interest 
payable  to  enrollees  less  than  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  under  legal  disability  shall  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures.  Includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  trusts,  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate  to  protect  the 
best  Interest  of  such  persons. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  10, 
1896  (29  Stat.  336) ,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
make  available  to  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Coun- 
cil for  disbursement  by  a  duly  appointed 
agent  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  such  sum  from 
the  funds  credited  hereunder  to  the  Black- 
feet Tribe  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the 
per  capita  payment  provided  for  in  section  2 
herein. 

Sec.  4.  The  remainder  of  the  fund  shall  re- 
main In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or 
be  placed  In  commercial  banks  or  other  de- 
positories which  will.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  be  most  advantageous  to  the  tribe, 
and  to  remain  there  until  the  Blackfeet  Tribe 
and  the  Gros  Ventre  Tribe  have  adopted 
plans  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  5.  Any  part  of  the  funds  that  may  be 
distributed  per  capita  shall  not  be  subject 
to  Federal  or  State  Income  tax,  and  shall  not 
be  considered  in  determining  eligibility  for 
public  assistance. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-27) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FTTBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  671  Is  to  authorize  di- 
vision and  disposition  of  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the  Black- 
feet Reservation,  Mont.,  and  the  Oros  Ven- 
tre Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation, 
Mont. 

BACKOROUND 

The  Blackfeet  and  Oros  Ventre  Tribes  of 
Indians  were  determined  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  on  March  31,  1967,  in 
docket  279-A,  to  be  entitled  to  recover  on 
land  ceded  In  1888.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, defendant,  was  determined  liable 
to  the  petitioners  In  the  sum  of  911,125,- 
606.40,  less  Justified  credits  and  offsets  to 
which  the  defendant  was  found  to  be  en- 
titled under  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Act. 

The  Oovemment's  liability  to  the  two 
tribes  was  subsequently  adjusted  to  $8,679,- 
814.92.  The  funds  were  appropriated  by  the 
act   of   October   21,   1968. 

The  two  tribes  became  Involved  In  a  rather 
prolonged  controversy  regarding  division  of 
the  funds.  This  was  ultimately  resolved  on 
the  basis  of  73.2  per  centum  to  the  Black 
feet  Tribe  and  26.8  per  centum  to  the  Or»> 
Ventre  Tribe. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  makn 
a  $150  per  capita  payment,  out  of  funds  s<!t 
aside  for  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  to  each  person 
whose  name  appears  on  or  Is  entitled  to  ap- 
pear on  the  Blackfeet  membership  roll  liv- 
ing as  of  the  date  of  this  act.  Such  payments 
are  to  be  exempt  In  determining  eligibility 
for  public  assistance. 

Section  4  of  S.  671  provides  that  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiind  shaU  remain  In  an  appro- 
priate depository  until  the  Blackfeet  and 
Oroa  Ventre  have  developed  plans  satlsfar- 
tory  to  the  Secretary  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senators  from  Montana  Introduced  S.  4209 
to  accomplish  essentially  the  same  purposes 
as  S.  671.  However,  the  bill  was  revised  to 
conform  to  the  desires  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribal  Coiutcll  and  was  introduced  as  S.  4491 
later  in  the  session.  No  action  was  taken  on 
either  bUl. 

COST 

No  additional  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
will  result  from  the  enactment  of  S.  671. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  considera- 
tion of  nominations  on  the  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness. 


U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  state  the  first 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Rene  Desloge  Tegtmeyer, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
wUJ  be  considered;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, it  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  nomination  of  John  K.  Grisso, 
of  South  Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  South  Carolina  to  soic- 
ceed  Joseph  O.  Rogers,  Jr.,  resigning, 
be  called  up. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  K.  Grisso.  of  South 
Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
will  be  considered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  today  to  move  that  the 
Senate  confirm  the  nomination  of  the 
Honorable  John  K.  Grisso,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  South  Carolina. 

John  Grisso  comes  to  this  position  ex- 
ceptionally well  qualified.  A  graduate  of 
Duke  University  and  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  School  of  Law,  he  has 
practiced  law  successfully  for  17  years, 
including  a  term  as  solicitor  of  South 
Carolina's  11th  Judicial  Circuit  from 
1961  to  1965.  He  is  a  member  of  the  bar 
associations  of  Anderson  County,  S.C, 
and  also  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  has  served  as  circuit  vice  president 
of  the  South  Carolina  Bar  Association. 
In  addition,  he  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  numerous  civic  organizations,  as 
chairman  of  the  United  Fund,  the  Ander- 
son County  Tuberculosis  Association,  and 
board  member  of  the  YMCA;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Rotary,  Elks,  Masons,  and  the 
Shriners. 

John  Grisso  is  married  to  the  former 
Ann  Ballentine  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  four  fine  children.  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  deacons  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ander- 
son, S.C,  and  also  as  an  elder.  His  record 
of  service  to  the  community  has  exhib- 
ited a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  His  public  life  has  also 
included  an  active  role  in  the  political 
affairs  of  South  Carolina.  John  Grisso 
was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  both 
1966  and  1968. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  such  a  well  qualified  individual 
for  an  Important  post,  such  as  U.S.  at- 
torney. I  am  confident  that  John  Grisso 
will  serve  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  judicial  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment with  distinction  in  this  post. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is,  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consider  to  the  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  James   C.  Fletcher,   of 


Utah,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  Immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  ncmil- 
nations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania desire  recognition? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time  this  morning. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  next  20  minutes 
are  to  be  controlled  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole). 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
President  Nixon's  rare  on-the-record  in- 
terview, which  he  gave  C.  L.  Sulzberger 
of  the  New  York  Times,  is  thought  pro- 
voking. 

The  President  summed  up  his  foreign 
policy  and,  in  so  doing,  gave  in  concise 
fashion  his  hopes  and  fears,  and  his  deep 
beliefs,  concerning  war  and  peace. 

Excerpts  from  the  interview  were  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Wednes- 
day, March  10,  1971. 

The  President,  it  seems  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  is  seeking  to  steer  an  ap- 
propriate and  logical  course  in  matters 
affecting  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions. 

As  a  student  of  history,  he  knows — and 
asserts — that  in  seeking  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  world  tlie  foundation  of  foreign 
poUcy  of  the  world's  greatest  nation  must 
be  soundly  rooted. 

President  Nixon  feels  that  in  regard 
to  our  foreign  affairs — and  particularly 
Vietnam — he  is  caught  in  a  vicious  cross- 
fire, and  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  make  people  understand. 

The  crossfires  to  which  the  President 
refers  are  those  on  the  one  hand  who  he 
feels  would  have  the  United  States  adopt 
a  policy  of  isolationism  and  renounce 
our  worldwide  responsibilities.  He  calls 
these  superdoves — and  at  the  other  ex- 
treme he  sees  what  he  calls  the  super- 
hawks. 


The  President  is  trying  to  steer  a  mid- 
dle course,  and  in  his  interview  with 
Mr.  Sulzberger  he  suggests  that  he  is 
finding  it  quite  difficult. 

It  seems  to  me  the  President  is  on  the 
right  track,  namely,  that  the  United 
States  carmot  and  should  not  pursue  in- 
definitely a  role  of  world  poUceman. 
nor  can  it,  or  should  It,  shirk  all  respon- 
sibility for  problems  and  events  beyond 
our  shores. 

WhOe  we  must  be  realistic  as  to  what 
this  Nation  can  logically  undertake  in 
the  way  of  foreign  commitments,  we  can- 
not, as  a  great  world  power,  escape  our 
responsibiUties  in  this  imperfect  world 
of  violence. 

The  new  trend  toward  isolationism 
stems  to  a  considerable  extent  from  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  public  is 
disillusioned,  and  justifiably  so. 

But  the  sharp  attack  on  President 
Nixon  In  regard  to  Vietnam  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  justified. 

From  the  beginning,  I  have  stated  pub- 
licly time  and  time  again  that  I  feel  It 
was  a  grave  error  of  judgment  for  our 
country  to  become  involved  in  a  ground 
war  in  Asia. 

But  Richard  M.  Nixon  had  no  respon- 
sibihty  in  this  regard. 

When  he  assumed  office,  there  were 
535,000  American  mlhtary  personnel  in 
Vietnam. 

By  the  end  of  next  month,  more  than 
265,000  Americans  will  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam  during  the  short 
time  Richard  Nixon  has  been  President. 
This  reduces  to  about  one-half  the  num- 
ber of  military  personnel  who  were  In 
Vietnam  when  he  took  office  a  little  over 
2  years  ago. 

So,  as  I  said,  President  Nixon  is  mak- 
ing progress  in  disengaging  U.S.  forces 
in  Vietnam.  He  wants  to  do  it  in  a  way 
best  calculated  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
world  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  war  ended — 
or  at  least  U.S.  participation  in  it — at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  preferably 
tomorrow. 

If  President  Nixon  were  not  malring 
progress  in  disengaging  American  troops, 
I  would  not  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  speaking  in  his  behalf. 

But  the  President  is  making  progress. 

The  Commander  In  Chief  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  disengage  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
He  also  has  a  responsibility  for  U.S.  role 
in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

In  his  interview  with  Mr.  Sulzberger, 
President  Nixon  emphasized  the  need  for 
a  strong  national  defense.  Too  many 
today,  I  fear,  would  too  drastically  reduce 
our  defeoses. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  now  passed  the 
United  States  in  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles.  In  several  more  years 
they  will  pass  us  In  submarines  carrying 
nuclear  missiles. 

I  agree  with  President  mxon  and  sup- 
port his  assertion  that  we  must  not  fool- 
ishly fall  behind  in  our  defense  ixeture. 

The  United  States  remains  ahead  in 
surface  Navy  and  in  the  air,  but  the  So- 
viets are  ahead  in  ICTBM's  and  soon  will 
pass  us  in  nuclear  submarine  strength. 
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In  determining  America's  role  in  for- 
eign policy,  we  must  look  at  the  world 
as  it  Is  today,  not  as  we  might  wish  it  to 
be. 

There  are  two  great  sources  which 
present  a  potential  threat — Russia  and 
China.  Certainly  the  people  of  neither 
of  those  nations  want  war. 

But  both  nations  are  dictatorships 
where  the  people  themselves  have  little 
or  no  control  over  their  government. 

The  political  leaders  of  both  nations 
are  motivated  by  a  philosophy  which  they 
themselves  admit  Is  expansionist  in 
character. 

Only  the  United  States  has  sufficient 
strength  to  help  maintain  a  balsince  in 
Europe  and  other  areas  that  might  other- 
wise be  affected. 

The  President  has  asserted,  and  I 
agree,  that  we  must  continue  our  Soviet 
negotiations  and  open  the  door  of  co- 
tH)eration  to  China. 

But  this  in  itself  does  not  permit  us 
to  let  down  our  guard  and  slacken  our 
defenses.  We  have  not  yet  reached  that 
point. 

Perhaps  something  helpful  may  come 
from  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  now  in  progress  in  Vienna  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  real  progress  in  this  respect  is  down 
the  road  quite  a  way,  I  fear. 

In  this  uncertain  period  of  our  history, 
the  best  interest  of  our  Nation  can  be 
served,  I  feel,  by  supporting  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  in  his  efforts  to  reduce 
American  commitments  overseas  without 
going  to  the  extreme  of  complete  Isola- 
tionism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  colloquy  excerpts 
from  the  interview  of  President  Nixon 
with  Mr.  Sulzberger,  as  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Wednesday,  March 
10,  1971. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  the  very  sound  statement  he  has  just 
made. 

When  President  Nixon  became  Presi- 
dent, he  had  four  choices  with  regard  to 
the  Vietnam  war.  One  was  tliat  he  could 
continue  the  no -win  policy — in  other 
words,  Just  defend  it,  not  fighting  to  win 
and  not  bombing  to  any  extent.  Under 
that  policy,  the  United  States  lost  about 
45,000  of  the  flower  of  this  land,  and  sev- 
eral himdred  thousand  were  injured.  Cer- 
tainly, the  American  pewle  did  not  favor 
continuing  such  a  policy. 

A  second  possible  course  the  President 
had  was  Just  to  withdraw  entirely,  as 
even  some  Members  of  Congress  and 
some  Senators  have  suggested.  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  want  that 
done.  I  do  not  believe  the  parents  of  those 
45,000  men  would  want  to  feel  that  their 
sons  had  died  in  vain.  T  do  not  believe 
that  the  several  hundred  thousand  who 
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were  injured,  some  blinded  and  maimed 
for  life,  would  want  to  feel  that  their 
sacrifices  were  in  vain,  and  that  the 
United  States  just  withdrew  and  turned 
that  part  of  the  world  over  to  the  Com- 
munists, such  action  would  enable  these 
Communist  dictators  to  make  great 
progress  in  taking  over  the  world  for 
<;ommunism. 

The  third  coxirse  was  to  go  for  a  mili- 
tai-y  victory;  and  frankly,  Mr.  President. 
I  was  hoping  that  President  Nixon  would 
pursue  that  course.  But  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  realize  the  handicaps  that 
he  faced  in  attempting  to  do  that,  after 
this  country  had  been  in  war  in  Vietnam 
since  1963,  for  more  than  6  years.  I  can 
realize  the  difficulties  there  would  have 
been  in  suddenly  reversing  the  policy, 
and  the  effect  that  it  might  have  had  on 
world  politics,  though  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  course. 

That  brings  us  to  the  fourth  course 
of  action,  which  President  Nixon  has  fol- 
lowed, and  that  Is  Vietnamlzation. 

Vietnamization  simply  means  provid- 
ing the  guns,  the  equipment,  and  the 
wherewithal  to  fight  the  war,  to  our  allies, 
the  Vietnamese.  Also  it  involves  training 
their  troops  to  use  this  modem  eqiilp- 
ment.  That  was  our  President's  chosen 
course. 

I  Eigree  that  we  never  should  have  sent 
those  thoxisands  of  troops  to  Vietnam,  to 
bog  down  in  a  land  war,  as  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Air  power  should  have  been  used.  Sea 
power  should  have  been  used.  As  I  have 
stated,  heretofore.  In  my  opinion  this 
war  could  have  been  resolved  within  a 
period  of  2  months,  with  a  mopup  oper- 
ation of  6  months,  and  we  could  have 
won  the  war  long,  long  ago. 

Under  the  circumstances,  however,  is 
there  any  question  but  that  our  Presi- 
dent is  doing  the  very  best  he  can?  I  feel 
that  the  American  people  should  back 
him,  and  we  should  stop  this  backbiting, 
we  should  st<^  this  attacking  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  Yes,  we  have  a 
right  to  express  ourselves,  but  if  the 
critics  can  come  up  with  something  better 
than  withdrawing,  let  them  come  forth 
with  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  South  Carolina.  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

VITTNAMIZATION  AND  D.8.  POLICT  THBOU0HOT7T 
TRX   WOKLO 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  several 
weeks  we  have  seen  much  handwring- 
ing,  and  we  have  heard  many  gloomy 
pontlflcatlons  over  the  campaign  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  to  Inter- 
dict enemy  traffic  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  in  Laos.  We  have  been  subjected  to 
a  strident,  if  not  altogether  impredicta- 
ble,  outcry  against  what  ts  condemned 
as  an  expansion  of  the  war,  despoliation 
of  sacred  neutral  territory,  and  flirta- 
tion with  World  War  HI. 

The  scenario  is  painted  in  tones  rang- 


ing from  somber  to  black  with  a  war- 
monger President  subverting  the  proc- 
esses of  democracy  by  denigrating  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  entrusting  hla 
power  to  an  unavailable  Rasputin-like 
adviser  in  the  White  House. 

Admittedly,  a  script  of  intrigue,  doom 
and  alarm  makes  good  press. 

But  the  generation  and  propagation  of 
such  shallow  and  senseless  publicity  Is 
contrary  to  the  national  interest  and  a 
disservice  to  those  who  seek  rational 
and  reasoned  discussion  of  oiu-  proper 
role  in  world  affairs. 

TH«   B«AL    STOBT 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  the  suc- 
cess story  of  President  Nixon's  Vietnam- 
ization programs  has  not  been  given  the 
attention  it  Justly  deserves.  Rather  than 
examining  the  indexes  of  success,  we 
have  heard  only  about  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
Laos  or  Cambodia.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  American  people  deserve  to  know 
more.  The  representatives  of  the  media 
and  highly  publicized  congressional  pun- 
dits who  interpret  the  events  of  South- 
east Asia  to  suit  their  own  views  of  the 
word  have  claimed  that  the  3d  Corps 
area  around  Saigon  is  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack, because  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops  formerly  stationed  there  are  In 
Cambodia  or  Laos.  But  what  they  ne- 
glected to  mention  was  that  South  Viet- 
nam could  mount  attacks  against  supply 
lines  In  Laos  or  Cambodia  with  troops 
from  other  regions  because  the  3d 
and  4th  Corps  areas  have  been  se- 
cured and  the  South  Vietnamese  there 
are  goiiig  about  their  lives  in  peace. 

What  has  not  been  pointed  out  Is  that 
South  Vietnamese  units  are  meeting 
crack  North  Vietnamese  troops  on  their 
own  terms  and  they  are  proving  them- 
selves with  valor  and  distinction. 

While  the  United  States  has  certainly 
provided  air  support  in  Laos,  it  has  not 
been  mentioned  that  75  percent  of  the 
air  power  used  in  Cambodia  is  supplied 
by  the  South  Vietnamese.  And  as  has 
proven  to  be  the  case  in  Cambodia,  we 
can  expect  the  South  Vietnamese  to  take 
over  an  increasing  share  of  the  airpower 
in  Laos. 

AISFOWXB 

Another  aspect  of  the  Laotian  opera- 
tions that  has  apparently  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  critics  is  that  our  use  of 
air  power  in  Laos  is  not  a  new  piece  of 
strategy.  We  have  been  bombing  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  for  months.  What  has 
changed  is  that  our  use  of  air  power  Is 
now  much  more  effective,  because  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  attacking  the  anti- 
aircraft emplacements  which  have  been 
protecting  the  trails  from  our  air  strikes. 

Those  who  measure  South  Vietnamese 
success  by  the  nimiber  of  routes  that  have 
been  interdicted  misunderstand  the  im- 
portance of  the  South  Vietnamese  effort. 
With  every  traU  they  Interdict,  with 
every  route  they  sever,  they  enable  our 
air  power  to  search  out  and  strike  other 
trails. 

What  we  must  remember  In  evaluating 
the  Laos  and  Cambodia  incursions  Is  not 
so  much  how  many  trucks  are  destroyed 
or  arms  captured,  although  these  factors 
are  important.  Of  major  importance  is 
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whether  we  can  disrupt  and  threaten  the 
North  Vietnamese  supply  network  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  will  either  stop  send- 
ing supplies  or  divert  those  supplies  to 
other  trails  where  we  can  concentrate 
our  air  strike  capabilities  to  destroy  them. 

VIXTNAMIZATION :    ONLY   2  TXABS  OLD 

To  those  who  say,  "Why  do  we  con- 
tinue a  policy  that  has  failed  for  the  past 
10  years?"  I  would  point  out  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Vietnamization  policy  Is  not 
10  years  old.  It  is  barely  2  years  old.  This 
country  is  not  following  a  strategy  of  the 
1960'8:  using  American  manpower  to 
fight  our  allies'  wars  for  them.  Rather, 
we  are  following  a  strategy  for  the  1970's, 
dedicated  to  enabling  our  allies  through- 
out the  world  to  stand  on  their  own 
strengths  and  defend  their  own 
freedoms. 

MAJOB  OBJEcrnrE  is  peace 

The  major  objective  of  our  policy  is  to 
create  a  structiure  for  lasting  world 
peace.  We  seek  a  peace,  not  based  on  dic- 
tated or  imposed  conditions,  for  we  real- 
ize that  an  imposed  peace  is  not  a  lasting 
peace.  We  recognize  that  a  lasting  peace 
must  be  one  which  is  supported  by  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

And  it  must  be  one  which  all  nations 
have  a  real  and  valid  interest  in  main- 
taining. 

Time  and  again.  President  Nixon  has 
emphasized  his  belief  in  pursuing  a 
measiired,  thoroughly  studied  and  above 
all  an  honest  foreign  policy.  In  his  inter- 
view with  C.  L.  Sulzberger  appearing  in 
Wednesday's  New  York  Times — as  indi- 
cated by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia — the  President  forcefully  and 
intelligently  outlined  the  phlloeophy  and 
substance  of  his  foreign  policy. 

The  new  directions  and  new  founda- 
tions of  American  foreign  policy  under 
President  Nixon  have  strangely  been  ig- 
nored and  overlooked  by  many  who  pro- 
fess expertise  in  foreign  policy  matters.  I 
submit  that  their  incorrect  and  insensi- 
tive castigation  of  this  administration  Ls 
only  further  evidence  of  their  own  intel- 
lectual or  political  inflexibility,  continued 
demonstration  of  their  commitment  to 
narrow  and  unyielding  doctrine,  and  a 
regrettable  commentary  on  the  level  of 
foreign  policy  debate  in  our  country 
today. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  conclude  by  saying  again  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  President  Is  making  prog- 
rfiss  in  disengaging  American  troops  from 
South  Vietnam ;  and  I,  for  one,  shall  sup- 
port his  endeavors  to  bring  this  Ameri- 
can involvement  to  a  conclusion  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  TlmeB,  Mar.  10,  1971] 

ExccBPTs  Fkom  the  Interview  Obantkd  bt 

PusiDENT  NnoN  ON  Foreign  Aitaibs 

Wathirif/ton.  March  9. — Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from,  an  interview  with  President 
Wtoon  conducted  here  yesterday  by  C.  t.  SuU- 
i^erger,  foreign-affairs  columnist  of  The  New 
fork  Times.  The  tramoript,  tahtch  it  un- 


official, was  prepared  l>y  Mr.  Sulzberger  from 
his  notes. 

1  would  strongly  commend  to  you  my  sec- 
ond foreign -policy  report,  whlcb  I  think 
you  should  read  carefiilly.  I  have  noticed  In 
some  quBxters  a  tendency  to  dlscuas  this 
matter  sneerlngly  or  condescendingly,  say- 
ing there  Is  nothing  new  In  It. 

But  that  Isn't  so.  It  sets  forth  new  policy 
directions  and  outlines,  the  goals  we  hope 
to  achieve — the  goals  not  only  for  thte  Ad- 
ministration but  for  subsequent  administra- 
tions. This  Is  a  long-range  effort.  It  doesn't 
get  Into  a  country-by-country  analysis  ex- 
cept m  connection  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  everything  you  see  there  Is  a  new 
philosophy  of  United  States  policy.  It  Is  the 
most  complete  and  accurate  description  of 
the  Nixon  doctrine.  This  doctrine  Is  designed 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
U.S.  policy  role  In  the  world  rather  than  a 
withdrawal  from  the  world  and  International 
responsibilities. 

The  Irony  today,  for  those  who  look  at  the 
Washington  scene,  is  that  the  great  Inter- 
nationalists of  the  post- World  War  II  period 
have  become  the  neo-lsolatlonlste  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  period  and  especially  of  the  period 
accompanying  the  ending  of  that  war.  And  It 
is  ending. 

This  ts  also  true  of  the  attitude  of  those 
former  Internationalists  with  respect  to  our 
defense  posture  and  defense  spending.  And, 
for  some.  It  Is  even  true  of  our  foreign  trade 
policy.  There,  of  course  It  depends  on  Indi- 
viduals. For  example.  Senator  Javlts  is  an 
all-out  free-trader  and  a  "European,"  but 
be  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  United  States  role 
In  Asia.  Be  would  also  be  for  a  lower  defense 
budget.  I  merely  cite  him  as  an  example  of 
what  I  mean  and  the  varylitg  attitudes  I 
mention. 

The  point  Is.  why  has  this  happened?  Wliy 
have  many  former  Internationalists  devel- 
oped neo-lsoIatloiUst  tendencies,  at  least  In 
some  degree?  Part  of  the  answer  Is  simply 
that  Americans,  like  all  Idealists,  are  very  Im- 
patient people.  They  feel  that  If  a  good  thing 
Is  going  to  happen  It  should  happen  Instantly. 
And  a  great  many  of  these  people  are  verj 
disillusioned  with  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
not,  personally,  because  I  never  expected  It 
could  settle  all  problems  Involving  major 
powers  but  could  nevertheless  play  a  useful 
role  In  development  and  In  peacekeeping  In 
areas  where  the  superpowers  were  not  di- 
rectly Involved. 

The  older  a  nation  and  a  people  become, 
the  more  they  become  conscious  of  history 
and  also  of  what  is  possible.  Now  I  wUl  ex- 
plain to  you  what  I  mean.  I  rate  mys^  as  a 
deeply  committed  pacifist,  perhaps  because  of 
my  Quaker  heritage  from  my  mother.  But  I 
must  deal  with  how  peace  can  be  achieved 
and  how  It  must  be  preserved. 

I  know  that  some  national  leaders  and 
some  countries  want  to  expand  by  conquest 
and  are  committed  to  expansion,  and  this 
obviously  creates  the  danger  of  war.  More- 
over, some  peoples  have  hated  each  other  for 
years  and  years. 

Look  at  the  divided  peoples  of  India  and 
Pakistan.  Look  at  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
East.  You  can't  suddenly  eliminate  these 
differences,  these  hatreds,  just  because  some 
political  leaders  get  together.  All  you  can 
hope  for  Is  to  bring  about  a  llvc-and-let-llve 
situation. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  deeply  devoted  to 
a  desire  that  the  United  States  should  make 
the  greatest  i>osslble  contribution  It  can 
make  to  developing  sucli  a  peaceful  world. 
It  Is  not  enough  Just  to  be  for  peace.  The 
point  Is,  what  can  we  do  about  ItT 

Through  an  accident  of  history  we  find 
ourselves  today  In  a  situation  where  no  one 
who  la  really  for  peace  In  this  country  can 
reject  an  American  role  in  the  rest  of  the 


world.  Of  course,  we  had  our  own  period  of 
colonial  expansion  as  typified  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  idea  of  Manifest  Destiny. 
But  that  period  Is  fortunately  gone. 

Since  then  this  country  has  fought  m 
four  wars  which  we  didn't  start,  and  really 
what  they  have  In  common  Is  the  effort  to 
bring  about  a  better  chance  for  a  peaceful 
world. 

And  this  applies  for  the  Vietnam  war  as 
well  as  the  two  World  Wars  and  Korea.  Ob- 
viously It  was  a  political  temptation  when  I 
started  oflloe  to  stote  simply  thiat  we  would 
get  out  right  away  without  any  responslbmty 
for  what  came  next. 

But  I  knew  too  much  about  history,  about 
Asia,  about  the  basic  feeling  In  the  United 
States.  If  we  failed  to  achieve  our  limited 
goal — to  let  a  smaU  country  exercise  the 
right  to  choose  lu  own  way  of  life,  without 
having  a  Communist  government  Impoeed 
upon  It  by  force — If  we  failed  to  achieve  this, 
we  would  not  help  the  cause  of  peace. 

For  a  time,  perhaps,  we  would  be  seen  as 
a  kind  of  hero.  But  soon  It  would  be  seen 
that  we  had  left  behind  a  legacy  of  even 
greater  dangers  for  Southeast  Asia  and  for 
the  Pacific  region.  And,  after  all,  we  are  a 
Pacific  power. 

AMZUCAN8  TXaXKO  OV  WOBLO  lOLB 

In  1966  and  1967— culminating  In  1968 — 
the  American  people  began  to  tire  of  play- 
ing a  role  In  the  world.  We  had  fought  four 
wars,  selflessly  and  for  no  gain.  We  had  pro- 
vided some  9100-blUlon  In  foreign  aid,  much 
of  It  to  former  enemies  who  are  now  our 
competitors,  like  Japan. 

And  we  found  ourselves  committed  In  Viet- 
nam, In  a  war  where  there  are  no  heroes,  only 
goatc.  0\xr  people  became  sick  of  Vietnam  and 
supported  oiir  men  there  only  in  order  to  get 
them  out — after  this  period  of  change  In 
mood.  Somewhere  a  great  change  had  taken 
place. 

We  had  used  our  power  for  peace  In  foiu- 
wars  but  this  new  aUltude  gained  force:  'Tf 
we  can't  handle  this  one,  to  hell  with  It." 

We  got  caught  up  In  a  vicious  cross  fire, 
and  It  became  Increasingly  difficult  to  make 
people  understand.  I  must  say  that  without 
television  It  might  have  been  dlfflciUt  for  me 
to  get  people  to  understand  a  thing. 

The  oroes  fire  I  referred  to  was  this.  The 
superdoves  opposed  our  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam and  all  world  responslbUltlee — Korea, 
the  PhUlpplnes,  the  Middle  East,  Europe. 
This  was  the  kind  of  Isolationism  of  those 
who  felt  the  United  States  shouldn't  have 
played  any  role  at  all  In  Southeast  Asia  from 
the  very  start.  For  these  people  Vietnam  was 
a  distant,  small,  foreign  country  In  Just  the 
terms  that  Chambertaln  mentioned  concern- 
ing Czechoelovakla  at  the  time  of  Munich. 
These  were  the  superdoves. 

But  on  the  other  side,  the  opposite  cross 
fire  came  from  the  superhawks.  This  group 
stood  by  their  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
President,  but  became  fed  up  with  the  war 
for  their  own  reasons.  They  felt  that  If  the 
United  States  can't  handle  a  distant  little 
war,  why  then  let's  just  pull  out  and  buUd 
up  our  strength  at  home.  Their  logic  also 
favored  Isolationism,  but  from  another  angle. 
And  they  want  to  develop  a  Fortress  America 
at  home  and  cram  It  full  of  missiles  while 
the  superdoves  want  us  to  pull  out  at  the 
world  also,  but  reducing  our  strength  at 
home. 

AKD   THOSE    IM    THE    KUDOLK 

In  between  there  are  those  of  us  who 
stand  In  the  middle  of  the  cross  fire.  The 
superhawk  feels  it  is  his  duty  to  support 
the  President  even  If  that  same  superhawk 
Isn't  sure  he  wants  to  see  us  do  what  we  are 
doing.  The  superdove  has  a  different  atti- 
tude. 

He  Is  a  good-hearted  fellow,  but  when  he 
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looks  around  and  sees  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  the  blacts,  the  Indians,  the  poor  whites, 
the  pot-smoking  kids,  crime  In  the  cities, 
urban  slums,  the  environment,  he  says :  "We 
must  get  out  of  the  war  right  away  and 
concern  ourselves  only  with  our  problems 
at  home." 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  there  has  never 
been  so  great  a  challenge  to  U.S.  leadership. 
This  war  Is  ending.  In  fact,  I  seriously  doubt 
If  we  will  ever  have  another  war.  This  Is 
probably  the  very  last  one. 

In  any  theoretical  question  of  a  war  on 
the  basis  ot  "either  them  or  us,~  I  am  sure 
everyone  in  the  country  would  Join  In  be- 
hind me.  But  this  Is  not  the  case  in  a  smaU 
country  so  far  away  Involved  in  a  situation 
so  difficult  to  explain. 

I  am  certain  a  Gallup  poll  woxild  show 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  would 
want  to  pvill  out  of  Vietnam.  But  a  Gallup 
poll  would  also  show  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  would  want  to  pull  three  or  more 
divisions  out  of  Europe.  And  It  would  also 
show  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
would  cut  our  defense  budget. 

Polls  are  not  the  answer.  Tou  must  look 
at  the  facts.  The  Soviets  now  have  three 
times  the  mlssUe  strength  (ICBM)  of  our- 
selves. By  1974  they  will  pass  us  In  sub- 
marine carrying  nuclear  missiles. 

MRS.    MSnt    UKDERSTOOD    HIM 

All  of  these  things  are  very  directly  related. 
For  example,  when  Mrs.  Melr,  the  Israeli 
Prime  Minister,  visited  me,  she  understood 
me  right  away  when  I  said  that  If  America 
winds  up  the  war  in  Vietnam  In  failure  and 
an  Image  is  developed  that  the  war  was 
fought  only  by  stupid  scoundrels,  there  would 
be  a  wave  of  Isolationism.  This  would  em- 
brace the  U.S.  role  everywhere — Including 
the  Middle  East.  Mrs.  Melr  saw  the  point 
Immediately. 

As  I  see  it,  we  have  to  take  certain  specific 
steps.  First  of  all,  what  we  now  have  to  do  Is 
end  the  war — as  we  now  are  doing — In  a  way 
that  gives  South  Vietnam  a  reasonable  chance 
to  survive  without  our  help.  But  this  doesn't 
mean  we  would  withdraw  all  our  respon- 
sibilities everywhere. 

As  I  stated  in  first  explaining  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  our  idea  is  to  create  a  situation  In 
which  those  lands  to  which  we  have  obliga- 
tions or  in  which  we  have  interests,  if  they 
are  ready  to  fight  a  fire,  sho\ild  be  able  to 
count  on  us  to  furnish  the  hose  and  water. 

Meanwhile,  In  Europe,  we  can't  cut  down 
our  forces  until  there  is  a  mutual  agreement 
with  the  other  side.  We  must  stand  with  o\ir 
European  friends  if  they  will  only  do  a  bit 
more  themselves  in  NATO — as  they  have  in- 
dicated they  will  do. 

And  we  cannot  foolishly  fall  behind  In  the 
arms  coa^>etltlon.  In  the  United  States,  we 
remain  ahead  in  the  navy  and  in  the  air, 
but  the  Soviets  are  ahead  in  ICBM's  and 
soon  will  pass  \is  In  modern  submarine 
strength. 

But  each  has  a  kind  of  sufficiency.  The 
Soviets  are  a  great  land  power  opposite  China 
as  well  as  having  far-reaching  Interests  else- 
where. We  are  a  great  sea  power  and  we  mvist 
keep  our  strength.  I  am  a  strong  Navy  man 
myself.  I  believe  In  a  strong  conventional 
navy  which  helps  us  to  play  a  peace-keeping 
role  In  such  areas,  for  example,  as  Latin 
America. 

These  are  all  elements  that  must  be  consid- 
ered with  respect  to  each  other.  The  main 
thing  is  that  I'd  like  to  see  us  not  end  the 
Vietnamese  war  foolishly  and  find  ourselves 
all  alone  In  the  world.  I  could  have  chosen 
that  course  my  very  first  day  Id  office.  But  I 
want  the  American  people  to  be  able  to  be  led 
by  me,  or  by  my  successor,  along  a  course  that 
allows  us  to  do  what  is  needed  to  help  keep 
the  peace  In  this  world. 

We  used  to  look  to  other  nations  to  do 
this  Job  once  upon  a  time.  But  now  only  the 


United  States  plays  a  major  role  of  this  sort 
In  the  world.  Our  responsibilities  are  not  lim- 
ited to  this  great  continent  but  include  Eu- 
rope, the  Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  East 
Asia,  many  areas  whose  fate  affects  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

We  must  above  all  tend  to  our  national  ob- 
ligations. We  must  not  forget  our  alliances  or 
our  interests.  Other  nations  must  know  that 
the  United  States  has  both  the  capability 
and  the  will  to  defend  these  allies  and  pro- 
tect these  interests. 

Unless  people  understand  this  and  under- 
stand it  well,  the  United  States  will  sim- 
ply retreat  Into  isolationism,  both  politically 
and  diplomatically.  We  would,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  be  an  economic  giant:  but  that  is 
not  enough. 

Let  us  look  at  the  world  today.  There  are 
two  great  powers  facing  us.  Russia  and 
China.  They  are  great  powers  and  great  peo- 
ple. Certainly  neither  of  them  wants  wtu*. 
But  both  are  motivated  by  a  philosophy 
which  annovuices  itself  as  expansionist  in 
character.  This  they  will  admit  themselves. 

And  only  the  United  States  has  sufficient 
strength  to  be  able  to  help  maintain  a  bal- 
ance in  Europe  and  other  areas  that  might 
otherwise  be  affected. 

U-S.-SOVTET    COOPEBATION 

What  I  am  saying  Is  not  a  cold-war  philos- 
ophy. I  hope  that  we  can  further  develop  our 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  For,  al- 
though we  recognize  that  their  Ideology  is  ex- 
pansionist, they  know  what  it  means  If  the 
genie  comes  out  of  the  bottle  and  that  their 
interest  In  survival  requires  that  they  avoid 
a  conflict  with  the  United  States.  This  means 
that  we  must  find  a  way  of  cooperating. 

For  obviously  pragmatic  reasons,  therefore, 
we  can  see  peace  slowly  shaping  up.  First,  as 
we  are  doing,  we  must  end  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. We  must  continue  our  Soviet  negotia- 
tions and  open  the  door  of  cooperation  to 
China.  And  in  this  way  there  will  be  a  chance 
of  building  a  world  that  is  relatively  peaceful. 

I  deliberately  say  relatively  peaceful.  That 
doesn't  mean  everyone  will  be  disarmed,  safe 
and  loving  everyone  else.  The  kind  of  relative 
peace  I  envision  is  not  the  dream  of  my 
Quaker  youth.  But  it  U  realistic,  and,  I  am 
convinced  we  can  bring  It  about. 

Yet  to  do  this,  we  can't  heed  either  our 
Buperhawks  whose  policy  would  ultimately 
lead  to  war  or  to  our  superdoves  who  be- 
lieve that  only  they  are  capable  of  achiev- 
ing peace  tknd  that  everyone  else  is  a  heretic. 
The  trouble  is  that  their  policy  of  weak- 
ness would  also  quickly  lead  to  war. 

The  day  the  United  States  quits  playing  a 
responsible  role  in  the  world — in  Europe  or 
Asia  or  the  Middle  East — or  gives  up  or  re- 
cedes from  Its  efforts  to  Tnnint.ftin  an  ade- 
quate defense  force — on  that  day  this  will 
become  a  very  unsafe  world  to  live  In. 

I  can  assiu*  you  that  my  words  are  those 
of  a  devoted  pacifist.  My  very  hardest  Job  Is 
to  give  out  posthumous  Medals  of  Honor. 

I  dont  question  the  motives  of  those  who 
oppoee  me.  But  I  know  this  world.  I  have 
traveled  about  and  talked  to  many  leaders, 
and  I  know  we  have  a  chance  to  play  a  role 
in  this  world. 

Another  thing :  People  should  be  under  no 
illusion  that  you  can  play  a  role  In  one  area 
but  wholly  Ignore  another.  Of  course  we're 
not  going  to  get  into  every  little  firefight 
everywhere.  The  Nixon  doctrine  says  only 
that  we  win  help  those  who  help  themselves. 

Sometimes  people  tend  to  forget  the  real 
situation  prevailing  today.  When  considering 
Asia,  the  great  problem  Is  that  everyone  over- 
looks the  fact  that  non-Communist  Asia — 
excluding  India  and  Pakistan — produce  three 
times  as  much  as  China.  Why,  Japan  alone 
produces  twice  as  much  as  China. 

What  is  going  to  happen  if  we  ignore  such 
basic  facts?  The  United  States,  as  I  said 
earlier  is  a  Pacific  power.  And  the  8ST  will  be 


built — if  not  by  us,  by  someone  else.  And 
then  we  will  be  only  three  hours'  flight  from 
Japan. 

There  will  be  400  million  people  In  non- 
Communist  Asia  relying  ever  more  upon  ua. 
Why  Prime  Minister  Sato  said  not  so  long  ago 
that  Jiipau  depeiids  on  the  U.S.  nuclear  field. 

In  past  times  the  No.  1  nation  was  always 
In  that  position  because  of  military  con- 
quests. But  the  mantle  of  leadership  fell  on 
American  shoulders  not  by  our  desire  and 
not  for  the  purposes  of  conquest.  But  we 
have  that  position  today,  and  how  we  handle 
ourselves  will  determine  the  chances  of  world 
peace. 

Do  you  know,  in  all  my  travels,  not  one 
leader  I  have  talked  to  ever  said  to  me  in 
private  that  he  feared  the  United  States  as 
a  nation  bent  on  conquest.  And  I  have  met 
many  Conununist  leaders,  as  you  know. 
Whatever  some  of  them  may  pretend  In  pub- 
lic, they  understand  our  true  troubles  and 
they  are  also  thankful  that  the  United  States 
wants  nothing — nothing  but  the  right  for 
everyone  to  live  and  let  live. 

CONFIDENCE    IN    THE    PEOPLE 

The  big  question  to  my  mind  Is:  Will  our 
Establishment  and  our  people  meet  their 
responsibilities?  Frankly,  I  have  far  more 
confidence  in  our  people  than  In  the  Estab- 
lishment. The  people  seem  to  see  the  problem 
in  simple  terms:  "By  golly,  we  have  to  do  the 
right  thing." 

But  the  real  problem,  what  worries  me 
most,  is:  Will  our  Establishment  see  it  that 
way?  I  am  not  talking  about  my  critics  but 
about  a  basic,  strange  sickness  that  appears 
to  have  spread  among  those  who  usually,  in 
this  country,  can  be  expected  to  see  clearly 
ahead  Into  the  future. 

These  are  the  people  who,  after  World 
War  n,  supported  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  pro- 
gram, the  Marshall  Plan,  NATO.  But  today 
they  are  In  disarray  because  of  two  things. 
They  are  terribly  disillusioned  about  Viet- 
nam, which  Is  so  hard  a  problem  to  under- 
stand. And  they  have  an  enormous  concern 
with  home  problems  of  a  sort  and  a  degree 
that  did  not  faoe  us  a  generation  earlier. 

I  understand  these  factors.  There  is  a  vast 
need  for  reforms,  for  improvements  in  health, 
education  and  envlrotunent.  But  we  have  to 
assume  our  responsibilities  both  abroad  and 
at  home.  We  have  to  do  both.  After  all,  if  we 
manage  to  improve  the  environment  and  liv- 
ing conditions  in  this  country  we  must  also 
assure  that  we  will  be  around  to  enjoy  thoea 
improvements. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmadgk  when 
he  introduced  S.  1186  and  the  ensuing 
debate  appear  In  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

cnie  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
introduced  S.  1188  appear  in  the  Record 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
be  introduced  S.  1191  and  the  ensuing 
debate  appear  in  the  Record  imder 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.) 


VIETNAMIZATION  and  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  American  servicemen  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  in  Indochina  h&s 
aroused  deep  concern  in  all  parts  of  our 
society. 

That  concern  imquestionably  crosses 
the  lines  of  division  over  our  Indochina 
policy  itself.  It  is  shared  in  equal  meas- 
ure by  those  who  believe  we  should  with- 
draw and  by  those  who  beheve  we  should 
stay  in  Vietnam.  We  have  all  supported 
efforts  to  assure  that  the  conditions  of 
their  imprisonment  meet  the  standards 
of  human  decency  established  by  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider this  issue  without  reference  to 
the  policy  alternatives  which  have  been 
presented  as  methods  of  ending  our  in- 
volvement in  the  war. 

In  my  view  the  return  of  prisoners, 
along  with  the  protection  of  withdraw- 
ing forces,  should  be  our  paramount  ob- 
jectives. I  can  see  no  other  goal  worth 
pursuing  in  that  tragic  conflict;  certainly 
no  other  goal  which  would  justify  expos- 
ing our  forces  to  continued  risk  and  leav- 
ing our  men  languishing  in  Indochinese 
prisons. 

I  suggest,  further,  that  these  are  two 
issues  upon  which  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  have 
been  explicit  in  their  negotiating  posi- 
tion. If  we  would  aimounce  and  follow  a 
timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces,  as  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  have 
proposed  in  our  bill,  S.  376,  we  could  ex- 
pect Immediate  negotiations  to  assure 
the  safety  of  our  forces  and  the  return 
of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

Under  the  President's  "Vietnamiza- 
Uon"  formula  the  prospects  are  Just  the 
opposite. 

It  proposes  to  withdraw  U.S.  forces  in 
a  condition  of  continued  war,  under 
which  those  remaining  constitute  both  a 
potential  threat  and  an  inviting,  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  target  for  the  other 
side. 

And  it  exhibits  either  one  of  two  in- 
defensible attitudes  toward  the  prisoners. 
If  "Vietnamization"  contemplates  com- 
plete withdrawal  in  the  absence  of  a 
settlement,  then  its  architects  must  re- 
gard the  prisoners  as  expendable.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  plans  to  keep  U.S. 
forces  involved  so  long  as  the  adversaries 
hold  American  prisoners,  as  the  Presi- 
dent lias  suggested,  then  it  exploits  the 
prisoners  as  a  justification  for  keeping 
American  forces  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  urgently  important  that  we  avoid 
waifusion  on  this  issue. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird,  for 
example,  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 


tions Committee  last  year  of  the  admin- 
istration's determination: 

To  see  that  the  Geneva  Conventions  are 
lived  up  to  and  that  these  men  are  made 
free  men. 

But  contrary  to  the  impression  he  cre- 
ated, the  Geneva  Convention  creates  no 
obligation  at  all  for  the  return  of  pri- 
soners during  continued  war.  Article  118 
states  that — 

Prisoners  of  war  shall  be  released  and  re- 
patriated without  delay  after  the  ceesatlon 
of  active  hoBtllitles.  (Emphasis  added.) 

So  while  we  can  and  should  call  for 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  accord- 
ing to  the  Geneva  standards,  we  cannot, 
so  long  as  the  war  goes  on.  rely  upon 
international  law  to  demand  their  re- 
patriation. 

The  administration  has,  in  fact,  recog- 
nized this  painful  truth.  In  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearings  last  De- 
cember, Senator  Fulbright  asked  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  how  Vietnamiza- 
tion desils  with  prisoners  of  war,  pro- 
voking the  following  exchange: 

Secretary  Rookes.  "WeU,  you  raise  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  question  that  has  caused 
all  kinds  of  difficulty.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  the  President  made  the  decision  that 
he  did  about  the  prisoner  of  war  camp.  .  .  . 
I  wish  we  had  the  answer.  We  do  not  have 
the  answer  to  that." 

The  Chairman.  "So  that  the  prisoners 
could  stay  there  Inde&nltely,  If  there  Is  no 
negotiated  settlement;  Is  that  not  correct?" 

Secretary  Rogers.  "WeU,  I  hate  to  say  that 
as  a  fact  because  it  (Is)  sxich  a  tragic  fact, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  do." 

Mr.  President,  on  this  point  Prof. 
Richard  A.  Falk.  who  is  Mllbank  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  Princeton 
University,  has  recently  written  an  ex- 
tremely important  discussion  of  the  pris- 
oner of  war  issue,  entitled  "The  Ameri- 
can POW's:  Pawns  in  Power  Politics." 
It  appears  in  the  March  1971,  issue  of 
the  progressive,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  American  POW's:  Pawns  in  Power 
Politics 

(By  Richard  A.  Falk) 

The  status  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam  has  moved  In  recent  months 
from  the  periphery  of  American  public  con- 
cern to  stage  center.  This  upsurge  of  Interest 
is  no  random  shift  of  public  sentiment.  Nor 
does  It  stem  from  a  recent  increase  In  the 
number  of  POWs — most  are  pUots  who  were 
captured  during  the  heavy  bombing  raids 
conducted  against  North  Vietnam  in  the 
Johnson  Administration — nor  from  any  sud- 
den deterioration  in  their  drcumstanoes. 
Rather,  the  new  wave  of  concern  Is  the 
res\ilt  of  a  deliberate  and  cynical  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Nlzon  Administration  to  ex- 
ploit the  plight  of  the  POWs  for  its  own 
domestic  and  international  purposes. 

Since  the  POW  Issue  threatens  to  be- 
come— has  already  become.  In  fact — a  major 
obstacle  In  the  way  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment and  even  a  pretext  for  re-escalatlng  the 
war,  it  urgently  demands  the  closest  and 
most  dispassionate  analysis.  The  Issue  Is  an 
emotional  one,  and  It  has  been  confused  by 
an  unconscionable  barrage  of  official  propa- 


ganda. In  this  article  I  propose  to  demon- 
strate that  the  POW  issue  Is  being  used  to 
divert  attention  from  the  Administration's 
failure  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war;  that 
the  Oovemment's  own  Vietnam  strategy  Is 
prolonging  the  prisoners'  period  of  captivity, 
perhaps  Into  the  Indefinite  future;  and  that 
official  professions  of  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  POWs  are  totally  at  odds  with  the 
treatment  being  accorded  North  Vietnamese 
and  National  Liberation  Front  (NLF)  pris- 
oners, and  even  with  the  neglect  of  Amer- 
ica's war  wounded  in  veterans'  hospitals  here 
at  home. 

Unfortunately,  even  some  leading  op- 
ponents of  the  war  have  been  beguUed  Into 
supporting  I>resldent  Nixon  on  the  POW  is- 
sue or,  at  best,  have  been  reduced  to  em- 
barrassed sUenoe  or  to  occasional  quibbles 
on  tactics.  They  have,  In  effect,  conceded  the 
vaUdity  of  separating  the  POW  issue  from 
the  settlement  of  the  war,  which  Is  i»«- 
clsely  the  central  objective  and  the  basic 
fallacy  of  the  Nixon  ^proach.  In  port,  this 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  liberal  op- 
position springs  from  genuine  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  fellow  Americans  languishing 
In  a  distant  land  while  a  cruel  and  senseless 
war  grinds  on  year  after  year. 

AddltlonaUy,  the  I>OW  issue  provides  some 
of  the  doves  with  a  tempting  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  to  middle  America  that  they 
also  are  patriotic  and  Just  as  devoted  to  the 
protection  of  American  POWs  as  the  most 
vlgoroiis  hawks;  many  of  them  have  aco^ted 
the  Administration's  main  contention  that 
on  the  POW  Issue  all  Americans  of  good  wlU 
are  umted  in  their  sense  of  outrage.  And 
finally,  there  Is  a  lack  of  real  Insight  Into 
the  relationship  between  the  POW  issue  and 
ending  the  war. 

Much  of  the  appeal  for  public  support 
reUes  on  the  miniaa/Ung  claim  that  the  pris- 
oner Issue  Is  entirely  separate  from  concern 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  war,  and.  Indeed, 
occupies  a  status  above  and  beyond  politics. 
Thus,  H.  Ross  Perot,  the  Dallas  computer 
billionaire,  has  organized  his  campaign  on 
the  POW  Issue  (which  has  the  Administra- 
tion's full  support)  around  this  central  prop- 
osition: "We  have  visited  privately  with  a 
nimiber  of  Senators  who  disagree  with  the 
Administration's  position  on  the  war,  ask- 
ing their  active  support  In  gaining  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners.  To  a  man,  we  found 
the  Senators  to  be  aware,  concerned,  sym- 
pathetic, and  willing  to  take  action  to  help 
these  men.  Again  and  again  over  the  past 
year  we  have  found  that  while  there  may 
be  disagreement  about  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  our  nation  is  united  In  Its  desire  to 
gain  the  release  of  the  prisoners." 

A  similar  rationale  was  advanced  by  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company  when  It 
explained  why  It  was  appropriate  to  regard 
the  half-time  ceremony  at  this  year's  Army- 
Navy  game  as  "non-political"  and,  therefore, 
as  suitable  for  broadcast  to  Its  huge  viewing 
audience.  The  ceremony  was  an  elaborate 
presentation  of  the  Administration's  pitch 
on  the  POW  issue,  built  around  honoring 
the  servicemen  who  participated  In  the  raid 
of  November  21, 1970,  against  the  unoccupied 
prison  camp  at  Son  Tay  deep  In  North  Viet- 
namese territory.  Roone  Arledge.  president 
of  ABC  Sports,  declared:  "I  dont  think  the 
safety  of  American  prisoners  Is  a  political 
Issue." 

Only  weeks  earlier.  ABC  had  refused  to 
broadcast  a  half-time  show  called  "Ameri- 
ca the  Beautiful"  during  the  Buffeilo-Holy 
Cross  game  because,  as  Mr.  Arledge  explained, 
"It  was  an  editorial  to  get  out  of  Vietnam." 
In  the  present  climate  a  good  American  can 
be  for  or  against  the  war  and  the  Issue  Is 
properly  a  subject  of  partisan  politics,  but 
all  good  Americans,  regardless  of  their  other 
views,  are  supposed  to  stand  behind  the  Ad- 
ministration's effort  to  hlghUght  the  plight 
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of  American  POWs.  la  my  view,  a  oaUooal 
oous«u&as  ol  Uilii  Hind  Is  uuwarrauMd  and 
dangerous. 

It  is  true,  ol  course,  that  all  men  ot  good 
will  are  united  in  their  compafislon  tor  i'OWa 
who  hnd  themsalveb  in  vuiueraOie  and  tragic 
circumstauoes.  But  U  sucn  cumpaasion  l«  to 
be  ciedlDle  on  a  morai  level,  it  must  be  re* 
lated  tu  aU  POWa,  not  Just  Amnrloan  POWs, 
and  it  muet  be  in  Just  proportion  tu  the  over- 
all character  and  conduct  oX  the  war.  The 
concern  Xor  American  POWs  haa  become  so 
excessive  that  it  overshadows  the  need  and 
possibility  of  bringing  tne  war  to  an  end,  and 
thereby,  lnoulentaa>,  achieving  the  sale  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners.  The  POW  issue  be- 
comes pernicious  when  pro- war  forces,  trad- 
ing on  the  genuine  sympathies  of  all  Amer- 
icans for  the  prisoners,  focus  public  atten- 
tion on  prisoner  mistreatment — and  con- 
sciously and  zealously  exaggerate  it — as  a 
way  of  rallying  support  for  ine  Administra- 
tion s  program  of  prolonging  and  expanding 
the  war. 

ixomcally,  the  POW  issue  has  been  brought 
to  the  fore  precisely  because  the  Presidenib 
Vietnam  strategy  falls  to  maite  any  eheciive 
provision  for  return  oi  the  prisonecs.  It  al- 
most seems,  in  retrospect,  tnat  tne  poucy- 
pianners  who  conceived  oi  "  Vietnamlzation  ' 
^letting  *"■""'  die  for  American.^  or,  as  Ani- 
hwifiiflfir  £llswQrth  Buniier  Is  reported  tu 
have  put  it,  "merely  cnanglng  the  color  of 
the  bodies")  forgot  about  the  American 
POWs  In  North  Vietnam,  who  are  not  legally 
entitled  to  release  and  repatriation  tmtil,  ac- 
cording to  Article  118  of  the  Qeneva  Oonven- 
tion  on  the  Treatment  of  Priauuers  of  War, 
"ikfter  the  cessation  of  acuve  hostilities." 

As  Mr.  Nixon  has  made  increasingly  plain, 
his  "plan"  for  ending  the  war  is  reaUy  a  piau 
for  winning  the  war  (by  securing  South  Viet- 
rM».fTi  xor  a  staunchly  antl-Communisi  regime 
In  aalgon),  but  in  a  way  that  eliminates 
dooMSilc  political  pressure  by  drasucauy  re- 
ducing the  how  of  American  blood  and  treas- 
ure. American  casualties  have  diopped 
sharply  in  recent  montns  and  the  anti-war 
movemant  has  been  quiescent.  Heavy  bom- 
bardment throughout  Indochina  continues; 
boooblng  Is  relauvely  inexpensive,  control  oi 
the  air  Is  unchallenged  outside  the  cities  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  air  warfare,  even  if  not 
an  eHeotlve  way  of  attaining  military  objec- 
tives, assures  widespread  destruction  of 
enemy-held  territory,  and,  fee  this  reason, 
discourages  the  liberation  of  populated  areas. 

It  seems  clear  that  If  Mr.  Mlxon  could  ob- 
tain the  release  of  the  American  prisoners, 
the  so-called  low-cost,  long-haul  strategy  of 
prouacted  warfare  being  pursued  in  Indo- 
china could  be  carried  on  mdehniteiy  with- 
out any  serious  prospect  of  adverse  domestic 
political  coasequencee.  Furthermore,  It  seems 
evident  that  the  Administration's  emphftHis 
on  the  htimanltarlan  side  of  the  prisoner 
Issue  Is,  hi  part,  designed  to  neutralize  the 
hoetUe  propaganda  generated  by  the  My  Lai 
disclosures  and  the  uj>surge  of  interest  in 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  U.S.  Govern- 
ment nmr\a.\f  axe  guilty  of  wax  crimes.  To 
shift  the  focus  of  righteous  Indignation  to 
the  alleged  wrongs  of  the  other  side  Involves 
a  mnnnm^ntAi  public  relations  buildup  when 
the  burden  of  wrongdoing  and  crlmlnalUy  is 
so  clearly  on  our  side,  by  any  falr-nUnded 
calculus. 

The  POW  concern  Is  both  old  and  new,  Its 
oldness  related  to  a  persisting  American  self- 
serving  desire  to  confine  moral  and  legal  in- 
quiry about  the  war  to  one  single— and  in 
the  overall  setting  of  death  and  devastation 
comparatively  minor — aspect  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  namely,  treatment  of  a  rather  sooall 
number  of  American  POWs  In  North  Viet- 
nam. Its  newness  relates  to  the  apparent  dis- 
covery that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  a  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  without  negotiating  a  settle- 
ment of  the  war  as  a  whole. 


The  proposals  of  North  Vietnam  and  of 
the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Oovernment 
(PRO)  of  South  Vietnam  (the  governmental 
organ  of  the  National  LlberaUon  Front)  at 
the  Paris  tallts  have  made  It  clear  that  dis- 
cussion leading  to  prisoner  release  can  begin 
as  soon  as,  but  no  sooner  than,  the  principles 
and  processes  of  an  overall  political  settle- 
ment have  been  agreed  upou.  For  the  PRO 
the  essence  of  a  political  settlement  consists 
In  obtaining  an  American  commitment  to 
withdraw  all  its  troops  within  a  hxed  period 
of  six  to  nine  months — the  other  side  seems 
somewhat  flexible  about  exact  tinUng — and 
an  agreement  that  the  organization  of  elec- 
tions of  a  permanent  government  in  Saigon 
will  be  supervised  by  an  interim  coalition 
government  composed  of  the  main  poUtlcal 
forces  active  in  South  Vietnam.  More  pre- 
cisely, the  PRO'S  Eight-Point  peace  proposal 
of  September  17,  1070,  calls  for  a  formaUon 
of  a  provisional  coalition  government  drawn 
from  the  PRO,  the  present  Saigon  regime 
(excluding  President  Thieu,  Vice  President 
Ky,  and  Premier  Khlem) ,  and  third-force 
groups,  whether  or  not  presently  inside 
South  Vietnam. 

Such  a  proposal  is  as  inclusive  as  pos- 
sible, giving  the  rp'"''"'""  condition  of 
eliminating  from  power  those  Vietnamese 
leaders  who  have  persistently  fought  against 
their  own  population,  first  for  French  colonial 
interests  and  since  then  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Intervention.  The  proposal  repre- 
sents a  major  concession  from  an  earlier 
NLP  insistence  on  being  the  sole  authentic 
voice  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people.  Unless 
the  UJS.  Government  responds  positively  to 
the  latest  PRG  proposal,  there  is  little  realis- 
tic prospect  of  securing  the  release  of  prison- 
ers. North  Vietnam  and  the  PRO  have  more 
recently  talien  an  additional  peace  initiative 
that  has  been  Ignored  by  VS.  negotiators  In 
Paris  and  unnoticed  by  the  media.  At  the 
December  23,  1970,  session  of  the  Paris  talks 
the  other  side  proposed  an  immediate  cease- 
fire between  American  and  Vietnamese  fight- 
ing forces,  to  be  followed  by  rapid  and  total 
withdrawal  and  release  of  POWs.  In  this 
second  proposal  to  Washington,  the  struggle 
for  control  of  South  Vietnam  would  go  on 
between  the  Saigon  regime  and  the  PRO  and 
hence  Washington  would  not  be  "Imposing" 
any  political  solution  on  Saigon.  The  absence 
of  a  U.S.  response  can  be  explained  only  In 
terms  of  an  unrenounoed  commitment  to  use 
American  mlUtary  power  to  control  the 
political  destiny  of  South  Vietnam. 

Some  of  the  confusion  surrounding  the 
POW  issue  arises  from  a  failure  to  distin- 
guish among  three  quite  distinct  levels  of 
the  prisoner  problem.  This  conftislon  Is 
deepened  by  the  efforts  of  both  Washington 
and  Hanoi  to  ma^  use  of  the  prisoners  In  the 
struggle  to  Influence  world  public  opinion. 
Separating  these  three  levels  makes  It  easier 
to  understand  who  is  accountable  for  what. 
Level  One:  POW's  as  War  Criminals.  The 
POW  issue  first  gained  prominence  on  July 
6,  1966,  when  captured  American  pllote  were 
paraded  through  Hanoi  In  apparent  prepa- 
ration for  their  trial  and  punishment  as 
war  criminals.  The  UJS.  Government  charged 
that  such  a  public  display  of  prisoners 
violated  the  Geneva  rules,  specifically  Arti- 
cle 13  of  the  Convention,  which  prohibits 
the  public  display  of  prisoners.  By  mid-July 
there  were  further  indications  that  North 
Vietnam  Intended  to  try  some  of  the  prison- 
ers. A  major  diplomatic  eSort  was  then  in- 
Itated  by  the  United  Statee  to  discourage 
the  trials.  Even  Soviet  diplomats  were  urged 
to  play  a  role  in  persuading  Hanoi  not  to 
go  ahead.  Diverse  international  figures.  In- 
cluding the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Pope,  sought  to  dissuade 
North  Vietnam.  Such  anti-war  leaders  as 
Benjamin  Spock,  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy,  and   a   group   of  anti-war  Senators 


joined  in  the  appeal  to  North  Vietnam  and 
warned  of  adverse  consequences  that  might 
follow  from  any  trials,  and  especially  from 
the  imposition  of  death  penalties. 

On  July  24,  1966,  the  North  Vietnamese 
government  announced  the  formation  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  U.S.  war  crimes  and 
President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  cabled  the  Columbia 
Bi-OddcasUng  System  In  reply  to  Its  inquiry 
that  there  was  "no  trial  in  view."  On  the 
same  day.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  was  also  quoted  as 
saying  that  "the  main  criminals  are  not  the 
American  pilots  captured  la  North  Vietnam 
but  the  persons  who  sent  them  there — John- 
son, Rusk,  McNamara — these  are  the  ones 
who  should  be  brought  to  trial. '  After  this 
flurry  of  excitement,  the  Idea  of  prosecuting 
American  POW's  as  war  criminals  was 
dropped  by  Hanoi,  If  Indeed  It  had  ever  been 
actively  contemplated. 

On  the  merits,  It  seems  to  me  that  North 
Vietnam  had  a  reasonable  basis  for  regard- 
ing the  captured  pilots  as  potential  war 
criminals.  International  law  experts  and 
moralists  have  been  divided  on  the  legality 
of  IndlEcrlmluate  aerial  bombardment  of 
populated  areas.  The  use  of  air  power  in  the 
1930s  by  MussoUnl's  Italy  against  Ethi- 
opia and  by  Nazi  Germany  on  behalf  ot 
Franco's  forces  In  the  Spsinlsh  Civil  War 
were  occasions  of  universal  public  outrage. 
These  Instances  of  high-technology  societies 
waging  war  against  relatively  helpless  low- 
technolugy  sooletles  (with  no  capabUity  for 
self-defense  or  retaliation)  were  apt  pre- 
cursors of  the  air  war  against  North  Viet- 
r.am. 

At  the  time  when  North  Vietnam  seemed 
inclined  to  prosecute  American  fliers  as  war 
criminals,  there  was  very  Uttle  that  It  could 
do  to  alleviate  the  pressure  upon  Itself.  The 
bombing  was  being  intensified  from  month 
to  month,  and  North  Vietnam  might  have 
correctly  concluded  that  there  were  few  bet- 
ter ways  to  focus  public  awareness  on  Its 
plight  than  by  initiating  a  series  of  war 
crimes  trials.  True,  the  POW's  were  instru- 
ments of  the  policymakers,  but  they  could 
also  serve  as  surrogates  in  circumstances 
where  "the  main  criminals"  could  not  be 
apprehended. 

In  addition,  the  prospect  of  criminal  pros- 
ecution might  have  had  a  damaging  Impact 
on  the  morale  of  American  pilots  still  active 
in  the  air  war  and  might  even  have  led  to 
the  reluctance  of  some  to  take  part  In  future 
missions.  By  service  manual  regulations  and 
by  International  law,  American  soldler3  are 
not  supposed  to  obey  orders  that  call  for  the 
commission  of  war  crimes,  and  prosecutions 
In  North  Vietnam  and  commentaries  there- 
upon might  have  been  thought  to  reinforce 
the  general  understanding  in  the  Nuremberg 
Judgment  that  superior  orders  provide  no 
legal  justification  for  the  commission  of  a 
war  crime. 

In  the  view  of  North  Vietnam  and  many 
independent  specialists  in  international  law, 
the  air  war  constituted  a  war  crime  both  In 
Its  aggressive  intent  and  in  its  daily  execu- 
tion. The  air  war,  by  bringing  the  war  to 
North  Vietnam,  by  its  Indiscriminate  pat- 
terns of  bombardment,  and  by  the  widespread 
use  of  such  prohibited  weapons  as  antiper- 
sonnel cluster  bombs  and  delayed  action 
bombs,  clearly  raised  Issues  of  criminality. 
As  the  Elchmann  case  had  established  years 
earlier,  and  government  that  captures  a 
war  criminal  Is  empowered  to  prosecute  him. 
regardless  of  where  and  when  he  acts,  and 
under  whose  authority. 

Hanoi's  decision  not  to  proceed  might  well 
have  been  Influenced  by  the  strong  diplomat- 
ic Initiative  mounted  from  Washington.  Ob- 
viously, prosecution  of  the  pilots  would  have 
had  an  Inflammatory  Impact  on  American 
policy-planners  precisely  because  It  was  their 
war  that  was  being  adjudged.  There  was  ap- 
prehension at  the  time  that  If  the  prosecu- 
tions had  gone  forward,  the  United  State* 
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vonld  have  responded  by  destroying  Hanoi 
tai  Haiphong,  possibly  by  destroying  the 
dikes,  certainly  by  escalatlnft  the  war  to  even 
tklgher  levels.  It  was.  therefore,  prudent  for 
North  Vietnam  to  abandon  any  effort  to  fol- 
low through  with  trials  to  demonstrate  Its 
oontentlon  that  American  POWs  were  mani- 
fest war  criminals,  but  such  prudence  can- 
not be  properly  Interpreted  as  a  concession 
that  such  charges  were  unfounded  or  even 
that  a  course  of  prosecution  was  HI -con- 
ceived. If  it  was  Indeed  conceived  at  all. 

North  Vietnam  later  cooperated  with  the 
war  crimes  tribunal  organized  by  Bertrand 
Russell  to  expose  the  criminal  nature  of  the 
war  and  has  continued  to  gather  Informa- 
tion In  support  of  Its  contention  that  It  has 
been  a  victim  of  war  crimes  on  a  masstye 
acale.  At  the  latest  session  of  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  North  Vietnam  distributed 
through  the  Hunearlan  delejratlon  a  docu- 
ment alleging  war  crimes  committed  by  the 
United  States  Oovernment  In  Vietnam  iivce 
the  beginning  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 
It  Is  noteworthy  that  this  was  the  first  oc- 
eaglon  on  which  North  Vietnam  took  an 
initiative  to  present  Its  position  within  the 
U.N  setting. 

Finally,  the  climate  on  war  crimes  In  the 
tmited  States  has  chani^d  dr»»stlcftllv  since 
IBM.  largely  as  a  result  of  the  disclosures 
surrounding  the  My  Lai  massacre.  Althoucrh 
the  Russell  Tribunal  Proceedings  of  1967 
(recently  republished  by  Simon  and  Schus- 
ter under  the  title  Against  the  Crime  of 
Silence)  stand  up  well  under  the  tests  of 
time  and  Independent  scrutiny,  they  were 
mainly  Ignored  at  the  time,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  discrediting. 

Today,  by  a  curious  Inversion  of  circum- 
stances, the  U.S.  Government  Is  Itself  en- 
(TSged  In  a  series  of  war  crimes  trials  directed 
swlnst  soldiers  who  were  present  at  My  Lai, 
and  these  soldiers  are  largely  defending 
themselves  by  pointing  to  those  higher  up 
In  command — those  whom  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
called  "the  main  criminals"  In  1968.  More  re- 
markable Btlll,  I  think.  Is  the  close  similar- 
ity between  Ho's  accusation  and  a  conclu- 
sion pertaining  to  the  air  war  against  North 
Vietnam  that  Is  reached  In  General  Telford 
Tsylor's  recent  book  on  war  crimes,  Ntirem- 
b«r(7  and  Vietnam:  An  American  Trage^v. 
"It  was  not  President  Kennedy  himself  but 
the  men  he  brought  to  Washington  as  ad- 
visers and  who  stayed  on  with  President 
Johnson — the  Rusks.  McNamaras.  Bundys, 
snd  Roetows — who  must  bear  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war  and  the  course  It 
took." 

Level  Two:  POWs  as  Victims.  The  most 
complicated,  and  in  certain  ways  most  valid, 
level  of  concern  about  the  POWs  has  to  do 
with  their  treatment  durlne;  the  course  of 
their  confinement.  The  problem  Is  Initially 
obscured  by  Hanoi's  Insistence  that  the  Ge- 
neva rules  do  not  apply  since  the  prisoners 
are  war  criminals  who  fall  within  the  scope 
of  Its  formal  reservation  to  Article  85  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  which  reads:  "Prisoners 
of  war  prosecuted  under  the  laws  of  the  De- 
taining Power  for  acts  committed  prior  to 
capture  shall  retain,  even  If  convicted,  the 
benefits  of  the  present  Convention."  North 
Vietnam's  reservation,  which  was  similar  to 
that  made  by  other  Socialist  countries.  In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  accompanied  its 
adherence  In  1957  to  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention: "The  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam declares  that  prisoners  of  war  prose- 
cuted and  convicted  for  war  crimes  or  for 
crimes  against  humanity,  In  accordance  with 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Nuremberg  Court 
of  Justice,  shall  not  benefit  from  the  present 
Convention,  as  specified  In  Article  86." 

On  this  basis.  North  Vietnam  contends 
that  It  Is  not  bo\md  by  the  Geneva  rules.  In- 
cluding particularly  the  provisions  dealing 
with  scheduled  and  unscheduled  Inspection 


of  prison  facilities  and  prisoners  by  the  In- 
temntlonal  Committee  of  the  R«d  Cross 
(ICRC) .  North  Vietnam's  further  position  Is 
that  In  the  spirit  of  lenlencey  (that  Is.  not 
as  a  matter  of  legal  duty)  American  POWs 
have  been  treated  humanely,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  exchange  mall  and  receive  gifts,  and 
have  received  ample  food  and  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Some  analysts  have  contended  that  the 
reservation  attached  to  Article  85  does  not 
apply  because  these  POWs  have  not  been 
"prosecuted  and  convicted  for  war  crimes." 
The  North  Vietnamese  response  to  this  posi- 
tion Is  that  their  policy  Is  more  beneficial  to 
the  POWs  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  they  been  prosecuted  and  convicted,  and 
In  8J1  certainty  given  heavy  sentences,  very 
likely  death  sentences. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  North  Vietnamese 
position — Indeed  the  position  of  the  entire 
Socialist  bloc — on  the  reservation  to  Article 
85  Is  undesirable,  since  it  encourages  bellg- 
erents  to  characterize  each  other's  POW's 
as  war  criminals.  If  such  practice  Is  een- 
erallzed,  it  defeats  the  humanltarlnn  pur- 
poses that  underlie  the  Geneva  Conventions 
and  probably  leads  to  a  general  deterioration 
In  treatment  accorded  POWs.  I  can.  how- 
ever, understand  the  reluctance  of  North 
Vietnam  to  allow  ICRO  reoreeentatlves  Into 
Its  territory  during  a  period  of  warfare,  prob- 
ably partly  because  of  some  concern  aboiit 
adverse  propaganda,  partly  because  of  a  worry 
about  intelligence  leads  (not  entirely  un- 
founded In  light  of  the  Son  Tay  raid) .  and 
partly  because  the  ICRC  Is  looked  upon  as  a 
Western -biased  International  Institution 
whose  claims  of  Impartially  could  not  be  en- 
tirely trusted.  It  Is  dlfScult  to  assess  these 
apprehensions  but  It  Is  doubtful  in  any  event 
that  a  different  approach  by  North  Vietnam 
on  this  issue  would  have  discouraged  Ameri- 
can leaders  from  manipulating  the  POW 
Issue  to  generate  hostile  propaganda. 

As  to  actual  conditions  of  treatment,  re- 
ports vary.  Among  the  visitors  to  camps  from 
American  peace  groups,  and  from  such  coun- 
tries as  France  and  Japan,  there  seems  to  be 
(reneral  accord  that  POWs  receive  more  food 
than  do  members  of  North  Vietnam's  army, 
that  POWs  are  given  medical  treatment,  that 
no  systematic  torture  or  bralnwashlne  takes 
place,  and  that  the  POWs  seem  In  good 
spirits.  Indeed,  some  released  prisoners  and 
some  still  detained  have  praised  their  cap- 
tors for  according  them  humane  and  bene- 
ficial treatment  under  dlfHcult  circum- 
stances. Some  confusion  has  been  purposely 
created  by  the  Pentagon's  cynical  double 
policy  of  ImnoBlne  a  regime  of  silence  on  re- 
turned POWs  who  report  no  mistreatment 
and  arranging  maximum  public  exposure  for 
those  who  alleee  bad  conditions. 

The  most  Informed  and  reliable  study  now 
available  of  alletred  torture  of  American 
POWs  by  the  North  Vietnamese  has  been 
made  by  John  M.  Van  Dvke,  formerly  of  the 
State  Department's  Legal  Adviser's  Office  and 
currently  attached  to  the  Center  for  the 
Study  oir  Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  who  comes  to  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  that  there  have  been  In- 
stances of  unauthorized  mistreatment  by 
particular  prison  eruards  or  bv  townspeople 
near  the  scene  of  capture,  but  that  there  Is 
no  evidence  at  all  that  North  Vietnam  Is 
pursuing  a  policy  of  torttire  or  vengeance  to- 
ward the  POWs.  Indeed.  Van  Dyke's  careful 
analysis  of  the  most  publicized  claims  of  tor- 
ture by  some  released  prisoners  casts  con- 
siderable doubt  on  the  authority  of  their 
allegations. 

It  Is  true  that  North  Vietnam  was  slow 
to  meet  Geneva  standards  on  release  of  the 
names  of  POWs  In  Its  possession  and  on 
transmission  of  mall.  Improvements  in  these 
respects  have  been  taking  place  since  Decem- 
ber. 1969.  when  a  peace  activist,  Cora  Weiss, 
taking   advantage    of   earlier   Initiatives    of 


anti-war  visitors  to  R^mol.  organlised  the 
Committee  of  Liaison  with  Pamllles  of  Serv- 
icemen Detained  In  North  Vietnam.  Rep- 
resentatives of  this  con*mlttee  have  returned 
from  Hanoi  with  large  numbers  of  letters  for 
families  and  considerable  other  prisoner  In- 
formation, such  as  confirmed  names  of  cap- 
tured and  dead  Americans,  thereby  some- 
times ending  the  suspense  of  those  families 
with  a  member  listed  as  mlsslng-ln-actlon. 

As  0*  the  end  of  1970,  the  Committee  had 
received  and  delivered  a  total  of  more  than 
3.200  letters  from  prisoners,  and  had  for- 
warded at  least  one  letter  each  from  833  of 
the  389  confirmed  prisoners  held  In  North 
Vietnam.  This  Is  Impressive  progress,  con- 
sidering that  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
Committee  fewer  than  100  of  the  prisoners 
had  been  heard  from  by  their  families. 

TTie  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  car- 
ried on  qnletly.  for  its  own  sake,  and  with- 
out any  effort  to  make  use  of  the  families  of 
the  prisoners  for  political  purposes  How- 
ever, the  Government,  Instead  of  cooperating 
and  facilitating  this  work,  has  attempted  to 
discredit,  harass,  and  obrcure  the  tangible 
pchlevemente  of  the  Committee.  For  In- 
st s  nee.  vrhen  Robert  She«>r  returned  from 
North  Vietnam  In  mid-September,  1970.  with 
379  letters  from  prisonws.  U.S.  Customs 
offlclals.  evldentlv  acting  on  orders.  selr*d 
the  letters  and  placed  them  under  bond.  It 
took  strenuous  efforts  by  Sheer  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Liaison  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
letters;  as  it  vros.  their  seizure  delayed  de- 
livery to  the  families.  Government  offlclals. 
Instead  of  citing  the  various  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Committee  as  evidence  of  Im- 
provement In  conditions  for  American 
POWs,  only  complain  about  the  failure  of 
North  Vietnam  to  use  "offlclal  channels." 
Such  an  objection  is  particularly  Inapnro- 
nriate  In  view  of  the  extravagant  seml-ofBclal 
hacking  that  has  been  accorded  Perot's  vari- 
ous efforts  to  publicize  the  prisoner  Issue — 
efforts  that  have.  It  seems,  made  It  more 
dlfflciUt,  not  less  so.  for  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  American  POWs. 

The  part -Government,  part-private  public 
relations  campaign  has  now  reached  Immen'* 
nroportlons — ^Including  the  hiring  of  a  pro- 
fessional fund  raiser:  the  orKsnlzatlon  of 
prisoner  families  Into  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and  Mlss- 
Ine;  In  Southeast  Asia;  the  placement,  at  Pe- 
rot's request,  of  purported  replicas  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  prisons  In  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol:  the  holding  of  a  special  Joint 
session  of  Congress,  aealn  at  Perot's  request, 
to  dramatize  legislative  concern:  the  Issu- 
ance of  135  million  POW-MIA  rmlsslng  In 
action)  postage  stamps:  the  distribution  of 
bumoer  stickers  with  the  slogan.  "Have  a 
Heart  Hanoi";  the  mailing  of  60O.(X)O  letters, 
over  actor  Jimmy  Stewart's  signature,  be- 
ginning with  the  question.  "Mommy,  win 
Daddy  be  home  for  Christmas  this  year?" 
and  appealing  for  funds  to  enable  still  more 
DUbMclty  on  the  prisoner  Issue;  the  stimu- 
lation of  a  separate  campaign  by  veterans' 
or^nlzatlons  urging  50.000. (XX)  Americans  to 
write  letters  to  POWs  for  Christmas.  1970. 
and  to  dump  100  tons  of  prisoner  mall  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gation m  Paris;  the  action  by  President 
Nixon  In  changing  the  ofllelal  name  of  Vet- 
eran's Day  to  Prisoner  of  War  Day;  the  fre- 
quent dedication  of  a  minute  of  silence  to 
American  POWs  prior  to  nationally  televised 
football  games;  Nixon's  policy  of  never  dis- 
cussing the  war  without  castigating  North 
Vietnam  for  its  treatment  of  American 
POWs;  and  the  Pentagon's  practice  of  regu- 
larly sending  families  allegations  and  al- 
leged pictures  of  tortured  Americans.  This 
enumeration  of  public  relations  Initiatives  Is 
only  illustrative  and  could  be  extended  In- 
definitely. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  impressive  Ameri- 
can triumph  on  Level  Two  has  been  to  secure 
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pass&ge  by  a  vote  of  sixty  to  sixteen,  wltlx 
thirty-four  abstentions.  In  the  U.N.  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  a  Resolution  on  the  POW  Issue 
that  centered  on  asserting  an  obligation  of 
participants  in  a  Vietnam-type  conflict  to  ap- 
ply the  Geneva  Convention.  Including  Its 
rules  on  ICRC  inspection  of  prison  facilities. 
This  Resolution,  opposed  by  the  Communist 
bloc  and  most  of  the  more  radical  Third 
Wortd  states,  supports  the  American  conten- 
tion that  the  Geneva  system  provides  the 
basic  measuring  rod  for  the  adequacy  of 
treatment  standards  accorded  POWs.  The 
Reeolutlon  Is  not  likely  to  exert  any  Influ- 
ence on  North  Vietnam,  but  It  does  have 
some  value  In  the  propaganda  war  being 
waged  around  the  POW  Issue. 

Level  Three:  POWs  as  Hostages.  The  Nixon 
Administration  has  become  increasingly 
aware  that  complaints  about  treatment  may 
arouse  Indignation  In  this  country,  but  will 
not  obtain  release  of  the  POWs.  Hence,  a  new 
phase  of  the  POW  Issue  has  been  Initiated 
to  portray  the  prisoners  as  hostages  being 
Improperly  held  by  North  Vietnam.  Three 
separate  techniques  are  being  used  to  con- 
vince the  public  of  this  conclusion: 

The  treatment  accorded  POWs  by  North 
Vietnam  Is  alleged  to  be  so  bad  as  to  consti- 
tute an  urgent  humanitarian  necessity  to 
obtain  their  release: 

An  actual  effort  at  rescue  is  carried  out 
with  great  fanfare  and  Its  leaders  are  hailed 
and    decorated    as   national    heroes; 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  put  for- 
ward In  Paris  an  offer  of  prisoner  exchange 
which  it  promotes  with  such  adjectives  as 
"generotis,"  "reasonable,"  and  "dramatic." 

President  Nixon's  language  on  the  offer 
of  a  prisoner  exchange  (In  his  press  con- 
ference last  December  11),  Is  revealing: 
".  .  .  Ambassador  Bruce  .  .  .  offered  to  ex- 
change, upon  the  part  of  both  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam,  8500  North  Viet- 
namese that  we  have  prisoner  for  approxi- 
mately 800  Americans  and  other  allied  pris- 
oners that  they  had.  That's  a  ten  to  one  ratio, 
but  we're  virllllng  to  do  that."  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvln  R.  Laird,  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  used 
entirely  different — and  erroneous — flgrures, 
but  to  the  same  effect,  offering  the  North 
Vietnamese  38,000  of  their  prisoners  In  ex- 
change for  3,000  allied  prisoners.  "At  no  time 
In  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  been 
such  a  dramatic  proposal,"  Mr.  Laird  said. 

Such  an  apparently  one-sided  offer  can 
be  understood  only  In  relation  to  the  no- 
negotlatlons  posture  of  the  United  States  In 
Paris  and  to  the  related  Inability  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  so  long  as  "active 
hostilities"  continue.  Mr.  Nixon  revealed  his 
own  frustrations,  I  think,  when  he  added  to 
his  earlier  comment  on  the  prisoner  exchange 
that  "their  failure  to  accept  that  offer  will 
pinpoint  something  that  Is  pretty  generally 
known  around  the  world  and  that  Is  that 
this  nation  [North  Vietnam]  Is  an  interna- 
tional outlaw,  that  it  does  not  adhere  to  the 
rules  of  International  conduct."  To  describe 
North  Vietnam  as  "an  International  outlaw" 
for  refusing  such  an  offer,  given  American  de- 
structive conduct  in  the  South,  the  bombing 
of  the  North,  and  the  cruel  treatment  ac- 
corded North  Vietnamese  and  NLP  POWs,  is 
to  Invert  the  real  moral  sitxiatlon  and  plunge 
ever  deeper  Into  an  Infernal  realm  of  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored fantasy. 

Nonetheless,  the  unwillingness  of  North 
Vietnam  to  agree  to  a  prisoner  exchange 
has  actually  led  some  American  political 
flguree  to  offer  completely  unfounded  and 
highly  racist  explanations  that  imply  they 
dont  care  about  their  men  to  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  we  care  for  ours.  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  Rhode  Island  Democrat,  has 
asserted  that  "their  Interest  In  their 
prisoners,  once  they  are  gone,  is  far  less  than 
our  Interest  In  our  people  because  of  the 
difference,  maybe,  in  human  life  and  human 


values  we  have."  Representative  William 
Bray,  Indiana  Republican,  has  decided  that 
"given  Hanoi's  attitude  toward  Its  own  men — 
it  probably  counts  one  of  ours  worth  6,000 
North  Vietnamese."  Pew  politicians  want  to 
acknowledge  that  when  American  prisoners 
are  released.  Washington  loses  Its  only  re- 
maining major  Incentive  to  negotiate  a 
reasonable  end  to  the  war. 

The  whole  approach  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration Is  designed  to  make  people  believe 
that  the  POW  Issue  Is  properly  separable 
from  the  overall  settlement  of  the  war,  which 
It  is  not.  never  has  been,  and  cannot  be. 

The  Government's  shift  from  a  position 
of  genuine.  If  somewhat  hypocritical,  con- 
cern for  standards  of  prisoner  treatment  to 
the  completely  unreasonable  and  unwar- 
ranted demand  for  Immediate  prisoner 
release  is  designed  to  produce  an  atmosphere 
In  which  anything  goes — Including  military 
Incursions  Into  North  Vietnam — to  obtain 
the  return  of  these  prisoners.  The  genena 
endorsement  of  the  Son  Tay  raid,  even  by 
critics  of  the  war,  suggests  that  the  public 
relations  effort  has  succeeded,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, in  making  Americans  believe  that 
Hanoi  Is  not  entitled  to  retain  American 
POWs  any  longer. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  ESon  Tay  raid 
of  November  21,  1970,  was  Intended  partly 
as  a  gesture  and  partly  as  a  message  to  con- 
tradictory audiences: 

One — "The  Son  Tay  raid  was  an  essential 
gesture  of  concern  with  respect  to  the  POWs 
stranded  in  North  Vietnam.  Without  such 
gestures,  the  Nixon  Administration's  policy 
would  inevitably  come  under  eventual  attack 
as  entailing  the  sacrifice  of  the  POWs  to  the 
cause  of  "Vietnamlzatlon"  and  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  in  power  military  puppets 
such  as  Thieu  and  Ky.  In  this  regard,  testi- 
mony by  Defense  Secretary  Laird  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  seems 
significant.  Arguing  that  the  raid  was  a 
success  despite  Its  failure  to  free  any  POWs, 
Mr.  Laird  said  that  "what  we  have  done  here 
has  shown  all  of  these  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam  that  America  does  care."  Conunittee 
Chairman  Pulbrlght  then  Mked  Laird  what 
would  seem  to  be  an  Innocent  and  rhetorical 
question :  "Was  there  any  doubt  that  America 
cares  about  them?"  Laird  gave  the  following 
answer:  "Tes,  I  think  there  was  doubt. 
I'm  sure  you've  had  an  opportunity,  as  I 
have,  to  talk  to  the  wives,  mothers  .  .  .  and 
there  Is  a  question  In  their  minds  as  to 
whether  America  Is  showing  .  .  ."  at  which 
point  Pulbrlght  Interjected  "Well,  that's  no 
juertiflcatlon  for  It,  I  must  say  .  .  ." 

This  dialogue,  I  think,  Is  more  revealing 
than  It  may  seem.  Of  course,  there  is  doubt 
about  whether  the  Government  Is  showing 
concern,  doubt  based  on  Its  general  lack  of 
interest  In  bringing  the  war  to  an  end  and 
doubt  raised  by  Its  continuing  harassment 
of  peace  groups  that  have  alone  been  able  to 
provide  families  with  tangible  resiilts. 
Ironically,  further  doubts  have  been  raised 
by  the  Son  Tay  raid  Itself,  since  It  subjected 
the  POWs  to  Immense  risks.  The  evidence 
remains  clouded  as  to  whether  the  Adminis- 
tration knew  at  the  time  of  the  raid  that 
the  camp  was  empty.  If  the  officials  who  gave 
the  go-ahead  order  knew  (or  suspected)  that 
Son  Tay  was  abandoned  (Laird  admitted  to 
Senator  Pranck  Chtirch  that  Intelligence 
photos  taken  before  the  raid  never  showed 
prisoners  on  the  camp  grounds)  then  the 
whole  undertaking  was  a  pure  gesture  that 
rested  on  callous  deception  and  dishonesty. 
But  If  these  officials  honestly  believed  that 
POWs  were  probably  at  Son  Tay,  then  these 
POWs  were  being  subjected  to  a  serious 
risk  of  death  not  of  their  own  choosing, 
mainly  to  let  the  folks  at  home  know  that 
the  Administration  cares.  Even  Laird  said 
in  his  testimony  to  the  Pulbrlght  Committee 
that  he  "would  assume"  after  the  raid  that 
other  POWs  "would  be  guarded  more  closely." 


Two— The  Son  Tay  raid  conveyed  a  mess<ige 
of  concern  to  the  families  of  prisoners  and 
to  the  domestic  constituency  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  sought  to  stir  to  frenzy  on 
this  Issue.  This  frenzy  can  begin  to  boom- 
erang If  it  once  becomes  clear  to  the  public 
that  It  Is  primarily  the  Government's  fault 
that  the  POWs  remain  In  captivity. 

Three — ^The  Son  Tay  raid  was  also  in- 
tended as  a  message  to  Hanoi  that  the  POW 
Issue,  unlees  handled  In  a  conciliatory  fash- 
Ion  by  North  Vietnam,  could  result  In  pun- 
ishing escalations,  including  even  the  re- 
sumption of  steady  bombing.  In  this  respect 
the  deep  penetration  of  North  Vietnamese 
territory,  the  indications  that  additional 
rescue  attempt*  were  contemplated  In  the 
future,  the  accompanying  heavy  bombard- 
ment m  the  vicinity  of  Son  Tay  and  In  the 
area  above  the  DMZ,  were  part  of  a  hard-line 
message  that  could  be  read  as  warning  Hanoi 
to  accept  the  offer  of  a  prisoner  exchange  or 
else  suffer  great  destruction. 

Prom  all  of  these  points  of  view  it  Is  clear 
that  the  POWs  are  being  jeopardized  by 
higher  priorities  than  Washington  Is  willing 
to  acknowledge:  first,  that  It  would  rather 
win  the  war  for  Thleu  and  Ky  than  obtain 
the  release  of  the  prisoners;  and,  second,  that 
It  Is  willing  to  risk  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
the  prisoners  If  this  Is  what  It  takes  to 
demonstrate  concern  to  their  families  and  a 
wider  aroused  public. 

Of  course,  there  Is  even  more  to  the  Son 
Tay  raid  than  this.  The  emphasis  on  the 
POW  Issue  has  enabled  the  Administration  to 
deflect  attention  from  the  periodic  and 
significant  re-escalatlons  of  the  war  and 
from  the  failure  to  abide  by  the  understand- 
ing to  halt  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam. 
Hedrlck  Smith,  writing  In  The  New  York 
Times,  attributed  to  an  unidentified  official 
In  the  Nixon  Administration  thoughts  that 
seem  widely  shared  by  advocates  of  a  no- 
negotlatlons  approach  to  ending  the  war: 
"By  taking  the  offense  himself  Laird  has 
pushed  the  bombing  and  the  imderstandlng 
Into  the  background.  He  swamped  the  op- 
position. It's  amazing  how  effective  he  has 
been  with  all  this  news  about  the  Son  Tay 
raid." 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  some,  although  by 
no  means  all.  of  the  champions  of  the  POW 
Issue  have  also  been  the  most  hawkish  ad- 
vocates of  a  wln-pollcy  In  the  war.  The  prop- 
aganda barrage  on  the  prisoners  often  rep- 
resents a  bizarre  blend  of  cruelty  and  per- 
verse "humanltarlanlsm"  which  was,  perhaps, 
best  summed  up  in  the  late  Representative  L. 
Mendel  Rivers'  Judgment  that  "these  men 
would  ten  thousand  times  rather  be  dead, 
and  I  am  sure  their  families  would  rather 
they  be,  knowing  that  we  tried  to  release 
them,  than  sitting  as  they  are,  not  knowing, 
never  knowing  .  .  .  And  If  they  got  to 
die  ...  let  us  go  up  to  Hanoi  and  bring 
them  home  in  boxes  .  .  ."  This  macabre 
vision  of  "solving"  the  prisoner  Issue  by 
drag^ng  their  corpses  out  of  the  rubble  of 
North  Vietnam  needs  to  be  understood  not 
only  as  pathology,  which  It  Is,  but  as  the 
logic  that  Inevitably  tmderlles  the  position 
of  all  those  who  support  the  war.  It  Is  part  of 
the  overriding  spirit  of  this  counter-In- 
surgency war,  nowhere  better  simunarlzed 
than  In  the  Justly  famous  comment  of  an 
Army  major  at  Ben  Tre,  South  Vietnam:  "It 
became  necessary  to  destroy  the  town  to 
save  It." 

Throughout  the  war  the  United  States  has 
measured  Its  "progress"  not  eo  much  In  ter- 
ritorial terms  aa  by  kill  statistics — "the  body 
count."  Combat  units  compete  In  terms  of 
body  count  totals,  and  individual  soldiers 
have  been  offered  such  Incentives  as  passes 
and  leaves  for  contributing  to  the  body  count. 
Inevitably,  this  policy  has  led  to  Instances 
of  summary  execution  of  North  Vietnamese 
and  NLP  prisoners.  A  case  In  point,  but  only 
one  of  many.  Involved  an  order  given  on 
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September  6,  1969,  by  First  Lieutenant  James 
B  Duffy  to  kill  an  unarmed  Vietnamese 
prisoner,  who  had  been  held  through  the 
Sight  tied  to  a  stake.  Duffy  was  prosecuted 
and  offered  the  principal  defense  that  the 
Jinny's  emphasis  on  body  counts  led  him  to 
think  he  was  committing  no  wrong  In  order- 
ing the  prisoner  shot.  In  Duffy's  words, 
"Some  people  might  have  thought  that  It  was 
wrong  to  judge  a  unit  by  the  nimiber  of  kills 
they  get.  I  think  It  Is  the  only  way  a  unit 
should  be  judged.  That  is  really  the  only  mis- 
sion we  have  In  the  field,  to  kill  the  enemy." 
Ttt  coxu^-martlal  found  Duffy  guilty  of 
"involuntary  manslaughter,"  a  crime  that  In 
no  respect  corresponded  with  the  undisputed 
facts,  and  added  a  recommendation  of 
clemency.  The  result  was  a  six  months  Jail 
sentence  and  a  fine  requiring  Duffy  to  forfeit 
$250  from  his  monthly  salary  for  each  of  the 
next  six  months.  Such  a  nominal  punishment 
seemed  to  result  from  a  recognition  by  the 
court-martial  that  Duffy's  action  was  not  an 
unusual  or  reprehensible  Interpretation  of 
his  duties  given  the  prevailing  attitude  to- 
ward prisoners  as  body  count  potential.  In 
other  cases,  there  have  been  acquittals  and 
numerous  non-prosecutions  In  relation  to 
prisoner  murder  and  abuse  by  American  GIs 
m  South  Vietnam. 

Those  prisoners  taken  by  the  United  States 
are  generally  tiirned  over  to  the  Saigon  re- 
gime, whose  mistreatment  and  torture  of 
POWs  has  frequently  been  documented.  The 
United  States,  therefore.  Is  In  persistent 
violation  of  Its  obligations  under  the  Geneva 
Convention  as  a  detaining  power.  Article  13 
makes  it  clear  that  the  detaining  govern- 
ment Is  responsible  If  It  has  grounds  to  stis- 
pect  mistreatment  of  transferred  POWs,  and 
that  It  has  a  duty  to  demand  the  return  of 
POWs  if  It  learns  that  Inhumane  treat- 
ment is  taking  place. 

The  conditions  of  prison  confinement  in 
the  Tiger  Cages  at  Con  Son  Prison  In  South 
Vietnam  finally  brought  home  the  extent  to 
which  the  torture  of  political  prisoners  Is  a 
matter  of  standard  practice  In  South  Viet- 
nam. The  ICRC  had  complained  to  the  Sal- 
mon regime  In  February,  1970,  about  keeping 
POWs  at  Con  Son  and  other  civil  prisons.  It 
is  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to 
keep  POWs  at  camps  not  subject  to  inspec- 
tion. (For  a  full  account,  see  "The  Congres- 
sional Jury  that  Convicted  Itself"  by  Thom- 
as R.  Harkln  In  the  October,  1970,  Issue  of 
The  Progressive.] 

Such  responsible  groups  as  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation  have  published  de- 
tailed accounts  of  torture  being  carried  out 
as  standard  policy  In  the  numerous  prisons 
throughout  South  Vietnam. 

What  seems  demonstrably  clear  Is  that 
Individuals  who  deserve  to  be  classified  as 
POWs  are  being  systematically  mistreated  In 
the  prisons  of  South  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  had  ample  knowledge  of  this 
mistreatment,  and  the  United  States  finances 
and  advises  those  Saigon  bureaucrats  and 
police  officials  who  run  the  prison  system. 
These  conditions  of  known  abuse  exceed  In 
scale  and  magnitude  the  most  exaggerated 
accounts  of  mistreatment  that  have  been 
alleged  to  exist  In  North  Vietnam.  There  Is 
fundamental  doctrine  In  the  law  of  equity 
that  precludes  one  party  from  complaining 
about  wrongs  stiSered  if  he  enters  court 
with  "dirty  bands.** 

Another  Indication  of  the  hypocrisy  at- 
tending the  official  crusade  on  the  POW  Is- 
sue Is  the  callous  neglect  of  America's  war 
wounded.  More  than  290,000  Americans  have 
been  woimded  so  far  In  the  Vietnam  War. 
Because  of  Improved  rescue  and  battlefield 
treatment  techniques,  many  soldiers  who  re- 
ceive Injuries  that  would  have  been  lethal 
in  earlier  wars  are  kept  alive,  but  kept  alive 
often  to  languish  In  American  veterans  hos- 


pitals that  are  dangerously  understaffed  and 
underfinanced. 

The  story  has  been  dociunented  by  Senator 
Alan  Cranston,  CallfonUa  Democrat,  who  has 
made  tireless  efforts  to  secure  adequate  funds 
to  assure  decent  treatment  for  these  war 
wounded.  Largely  as  a  result  of  Senator 
Cranston's  crusade.  Congress  increased  the 
Veterans  Administration  appropriation  by 
$105  million  more  than  that  requested  by 
the  President,  but  an  amount  still  less  than 
the  additional  $186  million  that  the  hospital 
directors  say  they  need.  In  November,  1970, 
Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  as  "Inflationary"  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  appropriations  bill  which  In- 
cluded this  additional  sum  for  the  war 
wounded.  Wliat  Is  one  to  say  about  a  Presi- 
dent who  gains  national  publicity  by  Invit- 
ing a  few  wounded  veterans  to  the  White 
House  for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  and  falls 
to  provide  adequate  hospital  facilities  for 
Americans  wounded  In  Vietnam? 

How  can  the  American  Government  and 
citizenry  raise  such  a  howl  about  fewer  than 
500  POW's  In  North  Vietnam  and  be  so  In- 
different to  the  welfare  of  many  more  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  lie  day  after  day  In 
VA  hospitals?  Part  of  the  answer  Is  that  the 
wounded  war  veterans  are  no  longer  politi- 
cally useful  to  the  war  planners.  In  leas 
dramatic  terms,  the  same  disregard  for  the 
welfare  of  veterans  who  return  from  Viet- 
nam has  been  displayed  by  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  take  any  meaningful  steps  to 
facilitate  their  reintegration  Into  American 
society. 

The  case  against  the  Nixon  Administration 
on  the  POW  Issue  seems  overwhelming.  The 
vast  machinery  of  Government  propaganda 
has  been  employed  to  Incite  Americans  Into 
believing  that  It  Is  barbaric  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  retain  custody  over  these 
prisoners.  The  campaign  of  cynical  distortion 
rooted  In  hyjKwrlsy  has  sought  to  disengage 
the  POW  Issue  In  the  public  mind  from  the 
overall  settlement  of  the  war  and  to  prevent 
Americans  from  appreciating  that  the  refusal 
of  Washington  to  negotiate  a  political  settle- 
ment is  what  Is  keeping  Americans  In  the 
prison  camps  of  North  Vietnam.  Such  a  pos- 
ture by  Washington  Is  partlcularty  r^re- 
henslble  because  the  latest  PRG  proposals 
seem  to  represent  such  a  fruitful  opportu- 
nity for  bringing  the  war  to  a  reasonable 
and  honorable  end — and  for  returning  the 
POW's.  It  Is  also  most  unfortunate  because 
the  refusal  to  negotiate  a  settlement  Is  bassd 
on  a  persisting  American  commitment  to 
keep  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  In  power  despite 
the  isolation  of  this  regime  from  Its  own 
population  and  despite  Its  Increasing  reliance 
on  repression  and  tortiire  to  deal  with  mod- 
erate, non-Communist  opposition  forces. 

The  American  people  have  been  betrayed 
by  their  elected  officials  many  times  during 
the  tragic  course  of  the  Vietnam  war,  but 
never  more  brsLzenly  than  In  relation  to  the 
POW  Issue.  It  is  time  for  public  Indignation 
about  the  fate  of  American  prisoners  to  be 
directed  at  Washington,  where  It  belongs.  It 
is  time  for  American  troops  and  planes  to  be 
brought  home  from  Asia.  And  It  Is  time  for 
all  opponents  of  the  war  to  show  the  courage 
to  expose  the  Administration's  abuse  of  the 
prisoner  of  war  issue. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
introduced  S.  1193  appear  in  the  Record 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


TRADE  POLICIES  IN  THE  1970'S 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  fine 
report  made  on  trade  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFP)  entitled,  "Trade  Policies  in  the 
1970'8." 

Senator  RiBicopr  prepared  this  report 
following  a  factfinding  mission  to  Europe 
during  which  he  met  with  ranking  Eu- 
ropean officials  £uid  with  UJS.  Ambassa- 
dors J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  Robert  Ells- 
worth and  Arthur  Watson. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  report  is  a  f  orward- 
Icoking  document  which  makes  valuable 
recommendations  concerning  our  future 
trade  policies. 

Senator  Ribicoff  pinpoints  the  im- 
portance of  the  current  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Common  Market  and  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  Norway 
on  expanding  the  Common  Market.  In 
my  view  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  EEC  to 
adopt  Senator  Ribicoff's  proposal  that 
the  "Common  Market  should  state  now 
its  intention  that  after  enlargement  Is 
agreed  to  in  principle,  it  would  active- 
ly pursue  liberal  trade  policies  and  seek 
a  reduction  of  nontarifl  barriers"  If  the 
EEC  is  not  convinced  that  the  adminis- 
tration by  deed  as  well  as  word  seeks  to 
maintain  the  liberal  trade  policies  that 
have  served  us  all  so  well  for  so  many 
years. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut's  re- 
port, made  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  has  an  Interesting  state- 
ment regarding  the  present  crisis  In  the 
textile  situation  with  Japan. 

Here  is  what  he  says,  in  part: 

We  must  look  beyond  our  present  prob- 
lems with  Japanese  textile  Imports.  Actually 
they  are  of  a  very  temporary  nature  since 
the  Japanese  are  rapidly  losing  their  com- 
petitive position.  Imports  of  textiles  Into 
Japan  Itself  are  on  the  rise  as  the  level  of 
Japanese  wages  approaches  that  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  a  grave  responsibility 
now  to  evaluate  a  difficult  situation  in 
domestic  politics  and  In  foreign  trade 
created  by  the  proposed  unilateral  offer 
of  Japan  acting  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Mr.  Mills  to  impose 
textile  quotas  on  itself. 

The  value  of  the  report  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  Is  that  it  demonstrates 
there  is  a  real  possibility  that  If  the 
United  States,  in  reaction  to  the  failure 
to  agree  bilaterally  with  us  on  textile 
quotas  by  Japan,  should  go  protectionist, 
as  W81S  contemplated  In  last  year's  trade 
bill,  we  must  expect  a  serious  reaction 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Japan,  which 
must  be  a  factor  In  the  way  the  United 
States  handles  the  present  situation. 
Also  this  would  affect  future  congres- 
sional consideration  of  trade  legislation 
including  legislation  to  extend  general- 
ized preferences  to  the  less  developed 
world  under  the  commitment  made  by 
the  Nixon  administration  in  the  OECD 
and  United  Nations. 

My  view  is  that  we  should  not  reject 
the  Japanese  initiative  but  should  at- 
tempt to  utilize  it  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  the  situation. 
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I  use  those  words  advl«edly  becsaiue  it 
Is  not  necessary  to  be  doctrinaire  about 
whether  an  agreement  is  xinllateral  or 
bilateral  so  long  as  what  is  agreed  to  is 
satisfactory  to  the  parties  concerned. 

I  think  the  importance  of  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  RiBicoFT)  go  to  the  essentials 
of  coming  to  a  conclusion  regarding  the 
textile  issue  with  Japan. 

I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  the 
President  will  be  mindful  of  this  report 
as  he  considers  what  should  be  the 
U.S.  reaction  to  the  Japanese  situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
report  on  the  Ribicoff  study  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  March 
6  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  (AJection,  the  article 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

TBADK  Nrw  Poctrs  or  Forhon  Pouct, 

RiBICOW   RKPOSTS 

(By  c;arc>Ie  Shlfrln) 

Economic  Issues  are  replacing  the  tradl- 
tlonal  question  of  national  security  as  the 
main  focus  of  foreign  policy,  but  the  United 
States  Is  unprepared  to  deal  with  this  chang- 
ing circumstance,  Sen.  Abraham  Rlbiooff  (D- 
CJonn.)  told  Congreea  yesterday. 

"We  must  reorder  our  ptiorltlee  in  foreign 
affairs,  elevating  international  economic 
problems  to  the  high  level  of  attention  they 
deserve,"  he  said  in  a  report  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  His  report  was  based  on 
two  weeks  of  travel  In  Europe  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  to  examine  trade  and  foreign 
policy  problems. 

Reordering  priorities  Is  a  lesson  other 
countries  have  already  been  le«mlng,  Rlblcoff 
suggested. 

"American  diplomacy  In  the  lOM's  toward 
Europe,  example,  concentrated  on  NATO 
political-military  Issues — but  these  Issues 
were  of  declining  Interest  to  Europeans,"  he 
said.  "While  we  concerned  ourselves  with  the 
NATO  order  of  battle,  the  Oermans  were 
more  concerned  over  orders  for  Volkswagens." 

Rlblcoff  spread  the  blame  for  the  uneasy 
international  economic  relations  around, 
crltlcMng  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity (EEC)  and  Japan  for  pxirsulng  ag- 
gressive trade  expansion  policies,  and  pre- 
dicting "Increasing  conflict"  unless  "much 
greater  sensitivity"  was  shown  to  America's 
very  real  economic  problems. 

Rlblcoff  said  that  during  his  travels,  Euro- 
peans expressed  "gentilne  concern"  aver  the 
deterioration  of  U.S. -EEC  relations,  Vut  de- 
fended their  trade  policies  because  of  the 
favorable  U.S.  trade  t>alance.  But  he  noted 
In  his  report,  "It  Is  unfair  to  consider  the 
U.S.-EEC  economic  relations  as  distinct  from 
U.S. -NATO  security  arrangements.  .  .  .  Our 
trade  surplus  amounts  to  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  our  country's  contributions  to  Euro- 
pean security  and  the  European  economy. 

"We  should  not  hesitate  to  point  to  the 
considerable  burden  we  still  assume  which 
enables  Euroi>e  to  pursue  its  commercial 
interests  and  to  prosper  free  from  fear  o* 
external  threats." 

While  the  EEC  is  already  the  predominant 
trading  power  in  the  world  today — "one  fact 
of  ecoxKjmlc  life  . . .  not  fully  digested  here" — 
it  continues  "to  carry  out  p<dlcle8  of  the 
past,"  he  charged.  He  coiled  on  the  EEC  to 
declare  its  intention  to  "actively  pursue 
liberal  trade  policies"  and  seek  a  reduction 
in  nontajiff  barriers.  Such  a  move  would  help 
ease  pressures  for  new  restrictions  in  the 
VS.,  he  maintained.  He  also  called  on  Jap«D 
to  pledge  her  future  cooperation  and  re- 
straint in  trade  matt«r8. 

He  applauded  the  recent  formation  oC  a 
White  House-level  Council  on  International 


Economic  Policy,  noting  it  reflected  a  "be- 
lated awareness"  of  the  dangers  of  treating 
foreign  economic  Issues  on  a  lower  level 
than  political  issues,  but  said  Its  Importance 
was  undercut  when  all  its  "relevant  powers" 
were  given  back  to  the  State  Depcutment. 


DEATH  OP  A  GREAT  HISTORIAN- 
ALLAN  NEVINS 

Mr.  JAvrrS.  Mr.  President,  to  be- 
queath to  the  future  an  objective  study 
of  today's  world  is  a  legacy  more  valu- 
able than  any  wealth  could  purchase.  To 
give  to  the  lesKlers  of  tomorrow's  world 
£in  oral  history  by  the  leaders  and  wit- 
nesses of  history  in  the  making,  provides 
for  the  student  of  contemporary  history 
a  imique  opportunity  to  learn  firsthand 
about  the  people  and  events  which  have 
shaped  the  course  of  the  world. 

Allan  Nevins,  hlstorlain  and  biographer, 
recipient  of  two  Pulitzer  prizes,  and  cre- 
ator of  the  Columbia  University  oral 
history  research  program,  has  made  pos- 
sible this  legacy,  all  the  more  valuable 
because  his  reflection  of  our  history  en- 
ables us  to  be  wiser  about  the  world  we 
will  shape  for  the  future.  Mr.  Nevins' 
prolific  pen  has  been  stilled,  but  his  works 
will  long  be  with  us,  guiding  us  to  a 
better  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  6, 1971,  and  an  obituary 
appearing  the  same  day,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  obituary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

AiXAK  NrvDfs,  Historian 

A  newspaperman  once  himself — on  The 
Post,  The  Svm  and  The  World — Allan  Nevins 
brought  to  the  writing  of  American  history 
and  biography  a  Journalist's  curiosity,  dedi- 
cation to  balanced  judgment  and  lively 
readability.  These  qualities,  along  with  a 
scholarly  mind,  made  his  "Ordeal  of  the 
Union."  an  account  of  the  Civil  War  period, 
the  sort  of  history  one  reads  for  knowledge 
as  well  as  pleasure.  These  attributes  Infuse 
his  prize-winning  biographies  of  Orover 
Cleveland  and  Hamilton  Fish. 

In  addition  to  his  books,  Mr.  Nevins  made 
a  distinguished  contribution  to  American 
studies  by  instituting  Coltunbla's  Oral  His- 
tory Project,  a  program  to  record  the  candid 
memoirs  of  notable  contemporary  public 
figures.  His  Idea  was  to  enrich  the  source  of 
material  available  to  future  scholars  Indeed, 
enrichment  of  others  was  what  Mr.  Nevins 
was  all  about,  for  his  histories  (and  his 
biographies  were  history,  too)  were  aimed  at 
making  Americans  more  Intimately  knowl- 
edgeable about  themselves.  No  one  could 
leave  a  better  testament. 

AiXAir  NiviNS.  Historian,  Dm:  Winn«r  of 
Two  PtTLiTzni  Prizes 
Menlo  Park.  Calif.,  March  6. — Allan  Nev- 
ins, the  historian  and  biographer  who  won 
two  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  pioneered  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  oral  history  movement, 
died  today  In  a  nursing  home  after  a  long 
Illness.  Re  was  80  years  old. 

A   TiRELXSS   RXSKARCRKS 

(By  Albln  Krebs) 

One  of  the  most  disttnguished  historians 
of  his  time,  Allan  Nevins  was  a  prolific  writer 
who  brought  to  his  work  an  engaging  style, 
a  profound  sense  of  fairness,  a  deep  human- 
ism and  a  total  resi>ect  for  the  truth. 

For  30  years  a  history  professor  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  Mr.   Nevins  was  an  in- 


defatigable researcher  who  could  deal  with 
ease  with  all  aspects  of  American  history, 
from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

His  career  was  studded  with  honors,  in- 
cluding a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1933  for  a  biog- 
raphy of  Orover  Cleveland  and  another  in 
1937  for  a  study  of  Hamilton  Fish. 

One  of  his  major  achievements  was  th« 
establishment,  at  Columbia  in  1948,  of  the 
oral  history  program,  designed  to  aid  future 
historians  by  preserving  on  tape  (uid  In  type- 
script the  opinions  and  recollections  of  hun- 
dreds of  major  contemporary  figures. 

Mr.  Nevins's  devotion  to  the  Interests  of 
American  historiography  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment In  1961,  as  chairmian  of  the  dvil  Wu 
Centennial  Commission. 

Mr.  Nevins,  known  as  a  phenomenally  tire- 
less worker,  was  fond  of  saying  that  he  dldnt 
really  think  he  had  worked  hard  since  he 
left  bis  father's  stock  and  grain  farm  to  go 
to  college. 

He  was  bom  on  the  farm,  near  Camp 
Point,  HI.,  on  May  20.  1890,  the  son  of  Joseph 
Allan  and  Emma  Stahl  Nevins.  His  father, 
who  was  of  Scottish  descent,  sold  Insurance, 
but  also  worked  on  the  farm  and  saw  to  It 
that  his  five  children  worked  there  12  to 
14  hours  a  day. 

The  elder  Mr.  Nevins  did  not  approve  of 
"frivolous"  reading,  and  his  500-book  li- 
brary was  devoted  to  economics,  science  and 
history.  It  was  by  reading  voraciously  at 
home  that  yoimg  Allan  acquired  an  early 
interest  In  history. 

At  18,  the  youth  entered  the  University  of 
Illinois,  where  he  edited  the  campus  dally 
newspaper  and  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
In  1912.  He  remained  In  Urbana  for  another 
year,  teaching  English  while  working  for  his 
master's  degree  in  history.  His  first  book. 
"The  Life  of  Robert  Rogers,"  a  biography  of 
the  colonial  frontiersman,  was  written  short- 
ly before  he  completed  his  studies  at  Illinois 
and  was  published  in  1914. 

BZCAMX  kditorial  WRimt 

Since  he  regarded  Journalism  as  living  his- 
tory, Mr.  Nevins  In  1913  Joined  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  as  an  editorial  writer.  Ten 
years  later  he  moved  to  The  Sun  as  literary 
editor,  and  from  1926  to  1931  he  wrote 
editorials  for  The  World. 

Meanwhile,  he  continued  to  build  a  rep- 
Titatlon  as  a  historian.  He  published  "The 
-American  States  During  and  After  the  Revo- 
lution" in  1924,  and  "The  Emergence  of 
Modem  America"  in  1927.  His  1928  biography. 
"Fr*mont,  the  West's  Greatest  Adventure," 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  definitive  "Fr*- 
mont:  Pathmarker  of  the  West."  which  sn- 
peared  11  years  later. 

The  Fremont  work  was  highly  praised  by 
historians  and  reviewers.  "It  raises  biog- 
raphy to  the  level  of  literature,"  a  New  York 
Times  reviewer  wrote.  "Mr.  Nevins  pos-iesses 
a  valuable  combination  of  gifts.  He  is  care- 
ful, accurate,  a  tireless  researcher.  He  has  a 
style  for  which  his  years  of  newspaper  work 
must  be  given  some  of  the  credit.  He  has  in 
this  book  a  warmth  and  at  times  a  jxwtie 
quality  which  were  missing  in  some  of  his 
more  formal  writing." 

In  1938  Mr.  Nevins  became  an  assistant 
professor  of  history  at  Columbia.  His  career 
In  Journalism  ended  In  1931,  when  he  was 
appointed  DeWltt  Clinton  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  the  university,  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement  in  1968. 

"Orover  Cleveland:  A  Study  in  Courage," 
won  Mr.  Nevins  a  Pulitzer  Prize  In  1933,  and 
his  biography  "Hamilton  Fish:  The  Inner 
Story  of  the  Orant  Administration,"  won  his 
second  Pulitzer  in  1987. 

STUUT    or   BOCKEFZIXEB 

In  1940  he  set  out  on  two  projects  that 
were  to  reflect  the  central  themes  of  his  his- 
torical approach.  The  first  was  the  publica- 
tion of  "John  D.  Rockefeller :  The  Heroic  Age 
of  American  Enterprise"  (later  revised  and 
published  in  1953  as  "A  Study  of  John  D. 
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Rockefeller.  Industrialist  and  Philanthro- 
pist") .  The  second  was  his  announcement 
that  he  would  undertake  the  writing  of  a 
history  of  the  United  States  from  1860 
through  the  Civil  War.  a  project  he  expected 
to  occupy  him  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  history,  with  the  overall  title  "Ordeal 
of  the  Union."  was  to  consist  of  eight  vol- 
umes. The  first  two,  published  in  1947.  won 
for  Mr.  Nevins  the  910.000  Scrlbner's  Cen- 
tenary Prize  and  the  prestigious  Bancroft 
Prize  for  history. 

Other  volumes  appeared  over  the  years, 
and  the  last  two  in  the  series  are  scheduled 
by  Scrlbner's  for  publication  this  year. 

The  first  two  volumes,  supplemented  by 
two  subtitled  "The  Emergence  of  Lincoln" 
In  1960.  constituted  a  sweeping  chronicle  of 
the  lean  years  In  American  history  after  the 
Mexican  War,  when,  as  Mr.  Nevins  noted, 
mediocre  men  In  the  White  House  allowed 
unbridled  sectionalism  to  carry  the  country 
to  that  point  in  1861  when  "for  Americans, 
as  for  many  others  throughout  history,  war 
was  easier  than  wisdom  and  courage." 

IfXW   AFPBOACR   TTBOSD 

In  his  other  books,  Mr.  Nevins  turned 
squarely  to  a  historical  theory  to  which  he 
had  only  alluded  In  his  study  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  The  theory  was  that  it  was  now 
time  for  American  historians  to  re-examine 
the  precepts  of  history  advanced  by  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Beard  in  his  Influential  "Eco- 
nomic Interpretation  of  the  Constitution," 
published  in  1018.  Professor  Beard  had  said 
that  political  thought  In  America  had  been 
dictated  by  the  economic  self-interest  of 
the  Founding  Fathers,  rather  than  by  refer- 
ence to  abstract  pcditlcal  considerations. 

Professor  Nevins  said  that  American  his- 
torians should  stop  apologizing  for  Amer- 
ica's devotion  to  economic  self-interest  and 
start  giving  due  credit  and  even  tribute  to 
Industrial  giants  such  as  Rockefeller,  Mc- 
cormick, Carnegie  and  Ford — men  who  had 
prepared  the  country  "none  too  soon  and 
none  too  fast"  for  the  trials  America  faced 
In  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

The  Nevins  thesis  was  calmly  accepted,  ex- 
cept by  some  of  the  yoimger,  muckraking 
historians  of  the  period.  There  was  little 
of  the  sort  of  bitter  name-oalllng  that  had 
marked  publication  of  the  Beard  book.  Not 
unexpectedly,  the  most  violent  attack  on 
Mr.  Nevins  came  from  the  Soviet  newspaper 
Izvestia,  which  accused  him  of  "gpovellng 
before  Wall  Street  magnates." 

It  was  an  accusation  silly  on  Its  face.  Mr. 
Nevins,  a  liberally-oriented  historian,  was 
anything  but  a  servant  of  financial  inter- 
ests. He  possessed,  however,  an  integrity  re- 
spected by  corporation  executives  as  well  as 
his  fellow  historians.  Thus  he  was  able  to 
gain  unprecedented  access  to  the  records  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  for  a  three-volvmie 
history,  "Ford,"  written  In  collaboration  with 
Frank  E.  HUl  and  published  between  1964 
and  1968.  The  work  rose  sharply  above  the 
realm  of  corporate  puffery,  and  showed  Ford 
warts  and  an. 

IN  UEPENDEIf CB  STRESSED 

A  friend  recalled  in  1970  that  while  Mr. 
Nevins  was  working  on  the  Ford  trilogy, 
which  the  company  had  commissioned  from 
Columbia,  "Allan  was  so  Intent  on  demon- 
strating that  he  couldn't  be  "bought'  by  Ford 
that  year  after  year,  when  It  came  time  to 
get  a  new  car,  he'd  purchase  a  Chevrolet." 

Mr.  Nevins,  called  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  the 
publisher,  "the  most  Industrious  and  hard- 
working man  of  my  acquaintance,"  wrote 
more  than  60  books,  only  a  few  of  them  in 
collaboration,  and  himdreds  of  articles.  H6 
also  edlt«l  at  least  76  bo<*s  and  wrote 
hundreds  of  essays  and  book  reviews,  notably 
for  the  Saturday  Review. 

In  1965,  Mr.  Nevlns's  friends  w»e  as- 
tounded to  learn  that  he  had  donated  $600.- 
000  to  Columbia  for  a  chair  In  economic  his- 
tory. During  aU  his  years  there,  he  had  never 


earned  more  than  •11.600  annually.  He  was 
able  to  maJce  the  gift  because  he  lived  fru- 
gally, and  put  away  in  Investments  the  in- 
come from  his  books  and  articles.  The  gift 
was  anonymous,  but  Mr.  Nevins  later  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  Columbia's  vrtshes  that 
the  chair  be  named  for  him,  and  the  secret 
was  out. 

Mr.  Nevlns's  singular  devotion  to  Colum- 
bia, which  an  old  friend  recently  character- 
ized as  "a  love  affair,  the  grand  passion  of 
his  professional  life,"  prompted  him  to  ar- 
range, with  the  aid  of  his  fellow  historian 
Henry  Steele  Conunager,  a  $2-mllIlon  be- 
quest to  the  university. 

The  money,  left  by  Frederic  Bancroft,  a 
historian  and  former  librarian  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  went  to  Columbia  Instead 
of  any  one  of  several  other  universities  Mr. 
Bancroft  had  considered  because  Professors 
Nevins  and  Commager  "worked  on  the  old 
man,"  as  Mr.  Nevins  said,  over  a  period  of 
years. 

"He  finally  did  die,  and  we  found  that  the 
two  mllUons  had  been  left  to  Columbia  few 
the  advancement  of  historical  studies,"  Mr. 
Nevins  said.  "I  had  some  Ideas  about  how  to 
use  two  millions,  and  one  was  in  Instituting 
our  oral  history  office  there." 

TEARS   IN    SHAPING 

The  Idea  for  what  Is  now  known  as  the 
Oral  History  Research  Office  spent  many 
years  brewing  in  Mr.  Nevlns's  mind.  In  hie 
newspaper  days  he  had  met  many  prominent 
people  whose  stories  he  knew  would  die 
with  them  unless  they  were  recorded.  He 
also  knew  that  such  important  historical 
research  tools  as  letters  and  confidential 
memos,  readily  available  to  the  historian  in 
the  past,  were  being  replaced  In  the  modem 
world  by  telephone  conversations  "as  ephem- 
eral and  Irrevocable  as  breath  itself." 

The  oral  history  collection,  considered  one 
of  the  most  widely  emulated  of  Columbia's 
Innovations,  was  begun  In  1948,  with  Mr. 
Nevins  as  the  interviewer  of  important  per- 
sons, and  his  graduate  students  taking 
notes.  Later  the  project  was  expanded  with 
the  use  of  tape  recorders,  from  which  direct 
transcripts  could  be  made.  As  of  Jan.  1.  1971 
the  collection  consisted  of  more  than  326  000 
pages  of  transcript  of  conversations  with 
more  than  2.800  witnesses  to  history. 

Louis  M.  Starr,  who  Is  now  director  of  the 
Oral  ffistory  Research  Ofllce.  and  who 
studied  under  Mr.  Nevins.  recalled  recently 
that  "In  the  classroom.  Allan,  though  ob- 
viously the  most  knowledgeable  of  men  was 
not  a  fiery,  spellbinding  lecturer."  But  'said 
Dr.  Starr: 

"When  the  dread  day  came  for  one's  'orals ' 
»»  ^^^  '"■  "e'eiKl'ng  one^  dissertation, 
Allan  Nevins  became  a  lion  at  the  side  of  the 
defendant.  Colleagues  grumbled  that  he  de- 
fended his  students'  work  as  If  he  had  written 
It  himself— which,  I  fancy,  was  sometimes 
not  far  from  the  ease.  He  had  never  bothered 
to  acquire  a  Ph.D  himself,  but  if  you  were 
one  of  his  PhD  candidates,  you  were  a  friend 
for  life,  and  anyone  against  jrou  was  a 
pedant  who  deserved  to  be  put  down." 

Bruce  Catton,  senior  editor  An»er1can  herit- 
age magaelne,  yesterday  caUed  Mr.  Marina 
"one  of  the  very  greatest  historians  we  have 
ever  htui." 

"Allan  had  the  Idea  that  history  should  be 
Interesting  as  well  as  solidly  resesirched,"  Mr 
Catton  said.  "He  wanted  to  make  history 
a  living,  breathing  record,  and  he  suooeeded 
In  bringing  history  alive  in  this  coxmtry. 
presenting  it  to  readers  as  an  intriguing  story 
and  not  Just  something  to  improve  their 
minds.  He  was  one  of  the  guiding  forces  be- 
hind founding  of  American  Heritage."  (At 
his  death.  Mr.  Nevins  was  chairman  of  the 
magazine's  advisory  board.) 

"His  contribution  to  historiography  was 
Immense."  Dr.  Conunager  said.  "Allan  was 
the  most  productive,  and  In  many  ways  the 
most  creative,  of  modem  historians,  and  be 


was  an  inq>tratlon  to  other  historians,  espe- 
cially the  younger  ones.  He  probably  turned 
out  more  qualified  doctoral  candidates  than 
anyone  else,  and  his  work  will  live  on  in  his 
former  students  in  every  state." 

TXUOB  AMD   UUMUB 

Vr.  Nevins  was  a  slight  man  B  feet  8  Inches 
tall,  but  he  was  vigorous  well  into  his  70'8, 
and  he  liked  to  take  his  ooHeaguee  on  brisk 
walks  that  left  them  panting  and  him  brim- 
ming with  energy.  His  nose  was  prominent, 
a  fact  that  led  him  to  quip,  after  a  toast  had 
been  proposed  to  him  as  "our  own  profile  In 
courage."  that  he  had  "more  profDe  than 
courage."  Rls  sense  of  humor  also  prompted 
him  to  suggest  that  his  serlss  "Ordeal  of  the 
Union"  would  be  the  perfect  wedding  gtft. 

Although  he  had  to  retire  from  Columbia 
!n  1968.  when  he  reached  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  of  68,  Mr.  Nevins  did  not  slacken 
his  writing  and  teaching  pace.  He  became 
senior  research  associate  of  the  Huntington 
Library  In  Ban  Marino,  Calif.,  from  which  he 
retired  18  months  ago.  In  1964,  for  an  xinprec- 
edented  second  time,  he  held  the  chair  of 
Harmsworth  Professor  of  American  History 
at  Oxford  University. 

While  serving  as  chairman  of  the  Olvil  War 
Centennial  Oommlasion  from  1961  to  1968, 
Mr  Nevins  edited  the  le-voUime  "OlvU  War 
Impact"  series.  He  was  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  from 
1966  to  1968. 

Mr.  Nevins  had  been  married  since  1916 
to  the  former  Mary  Fleming  Richardson,  who 
survives.  He  Is  also  survived  by  tvro  daughters, 
Mrs.  John  Loftls  of  Portola  Valley.  Calif.,  and 
Mrs.  Wnilam  Mayer  of  New  York:  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Lewis  Omer  of  Carthage,  HI.,  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  Wentworth  of  Ashevllle,  N.C.;  a  broth- 
er, Oen.  Arthur  8.  Nevins.  U.8.A.,  retired, 
of  Oettysburg,  Pa.:  and  six  grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  held  next  Friday 
In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  at  the  Throop  Memorial 
Church. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  LEOISLATURE 
RESOLUTION  ON  SOVIET  ANTI- 
SEMITISM 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  The  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York,  repre- 
sentlngr  almost  a  tenth  of  the  population 
of  our  Nation,  has  adopted  a  resolution 
Indicating  Its  concern  with  manifesta- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union  against  its 
Jewish  population  and  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
Soviets  to  discontinue  these  practices 
and  permit  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews. 

This  resoluMon  is  evidence  of  the  con- 
cern which  pervades  the  Nation  with  re- 
spect to  this  issue,  a  concern  which  is  in 
the  finest  historic  tradition  of  our  conn- 
try,  dating  back  to  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  hi  the  Rbcord  the  resolution  of 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follofws: 

CONCURKXlfT  RBSOLUTION  OT  TRX  liBOtSLATTnai 

or  THE  9rATB  or  New  York  Mbmoriauzino 
CoitOBXBS  To  Use  Aix  Means  To  Persttaoe 
THE  Soviet  Union  To  Chancs  Its  Oppres- 
sive Poucixs  Towards  Sovht  Jewry 
Whereaa,  persons  of  Jewish  faith  residing 
In  the  Soviet  Union  have  long  suffered  perse- 
cution,   oppression,    and    discrimination    in 
their  dally  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country;  and 

Whereat,  the  authorities  In  the  Soviet 
Union  have  suppressed,  discouraged  and  pre- 
vented the  free  expression  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion and  culture,  and  have  deprived  Soviet 
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Jews  of  the  opportunity  of  worshiping  freely 
and  In  accordance  with  the  trttdltlons  of 
their  age-old  faith;   and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently 
denied  the  right  of  Jewish  people  to  emigrate 
from  that  country  to  Israel,  the  beloved 
country  of  their  forefathers,  or  to  any  coun- 
try of  their  choosing,  and  In  fact  the  Soviet 
Union  has  continuously  prohibited  and 
blocked  each  and  every  attempt  made  by 
Jewish  persons  to  so  emigrate;  and 

Whereas,  recently  eleven  persons,  nine  of 
whom  were  Jewish,  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  extremely  harsh  punishment  for 
allegedly  mating  plans  to  hlJacA  a  Soviet 
airliner  In  an  effort  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur) ,  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Tork 
respectfully,  yet  firmly,  urge  and  memorial- 
ize the  Ninety-Second  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  manifest  oiir  country's  position  as 
the  guardian  of  the  traditions  of  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all,  the  dignity  erf  all  mankind, 
and  the  freedom  of  worship,  by  taking  such 
affirmative  action  as  will  tend  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  to  revise  Its  official  poli- 
cies In  the  following  manner : 

(a)  to  terminate  Its  practice  of  denying 
Soviet  Jewry  of  the  opportunity  of  worship- 
ing In  a  free  manner  and  In  accordance  with 
age-old  Jewish  traditions; 

(b)  to  permit  Jewish  persons  to  emigrate 
freely  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  or  to 
any  country  of  their  choice  without  restric- 
tion or  limitation;  and 

(c)  to  reexamine  and  reconsider  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  penalties  recently  Imposed  on 
the  eleven  persons  sentenced  In  a  Leningrad 
court  for  allegedly  making  plans  to  hijack  a 
Soviet  airliner,  and  to  consider  the  possibil- 
ity of  permitting  such  persons  to  emigrate 
to  Israel; 

and  be  It  further 

Resolved  (If  the  Assembly  concur),  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  properly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  two 
United  States  Senators  from  New  York 
State,  and  to  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  New  York  State. 

By  order  of  the  Senate, 

Ai3EaT  J.  Abrams, 

Secretary. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CmmcH) .  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 45  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 


THE  INDOCHINA  OIL  SITUATION 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  received  close  to 
10,000  inquiries  in  response  to  a  letter- 
writing  campaign  sponsored  by  Another 
Mother  for  Peace,  a  west  coast-based 
antiwar  group  which  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  offshore  oil  concessions  In  connec- 
tion with  our  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  particularly  Vietnam. 

I  understand  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  received  similar  inquiries, 
as  well  as  backgrotmd  information  on  the 
Southeast  A5la  oil  lasue. 


Those  who  have  received  such  material 
also  know  that  the  purpose  of  the  letter- 
writing  campaign  is  to  have  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hold  hearings  on 
this  issue. 

In  response  to  the  cards  and  letters 
sent  to  the  committee,  the  chairman 
wrote  to  the  Department  of  State  on 
Jsmuary  28  and  February  12. 

The  purpose  of  these  letters  was  to 
obtain  basic  information  on  South  Viet- 
nam's offshore  oil  situation,  including 
what  American  oil  companies  are  doing 
out  there  and  what  help.  If  any,  our 
Government  had  given  or  is  giving  to 
assist  South  Vietnam  in  determining  its 
offshore  oil  potential. 

Similar  information  was  requested  on 
Th£uland  and  Cambodia. 

The  State  Department  has  replied  to 
both  letters  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  exchange  of  correspxjnd- 
ence  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks;  and  I  think  It 
would  also  be  helpful  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  entitled,  "World's  Major  Oil 
Firms  Jam  Singapore  as  Drilling  Fever 
Spreads  In  Southeast  Asia,"  and  the 
January  1971,  issue  of  "Economic  Re- 
port" published  by  the  Vietnam  Coim- 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chttrch).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
draw  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  lead 
article  in  this  report,  which  carries  the 
headline,  "Green  Light  for  Oil  Men." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  a  comparison 
between  these  articles  and  the  State  De- 
partment's replies  is  worth  noting. 

Reading  over  these  replies,  one  is  led 
to  believe  that  Vietnam's  offshore  oil 
prospects  are  less  than  encouraging  and 
little  interest  has  been  expressed  in 
them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Vietnam  Foreign 
Relations  Coimcil's  economic  report, 
which  is  a  quasi-offlclal  government  pub- 
lication, states: 

Somewhere  In  the  continental  shelf  off 
South  Vietnams  shore  lies  hidden  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  petroleum  deposits  In  the 
world. 

The  report  goes  to  say: 

Expectations  already  running  high  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  Intense  interest  of 
well-known  international  oil  concerns. 

EZBIBIT  1 

Department  or  Statx, 
WasMnffton,  D.C.,  February  27, 1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FOLBMOHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  RelatioTia, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  B.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  CHAntMAN:  I  have  your  letter  of 
February  12  requesting  further  Information 
on  offshore  oil  activities  in  the  Viet-Nam 
area.  The  answers  to  your  specific  questions 
are  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  no  oil  refineries  In  Vlet-Nam. 
Therefore,  the  oil  distributing  companies 
there — Shell,  Caltex,  and  Esso — supply  the 
Vlet-Nam  market  from  their  refineries  In 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  Singapore,  primarily. 

2.  An  "offshore  concession  zone"  Is  an  area 
in  which  concessions  have  been  or  will  be 
granted.  The  "marine  survey  zone"  Indicated 
in  Enclosure  No.  2  to  my  letter  of  February 
10  was  established  in  1960  by  the  Vietnamese 


Government  for  a  single  offshore  seismic  sur- 
vey which  was  completed  in  the  same  year  by 
the  Ray  Geophysical  Division  of  Mandrel  In- 
dustries. There  would  have  been  no  par- 
ticiUar  reason  to  divide  the  zone  into  blocks 
since  the  work  was  done  by  one  company 
over  a  two  month  period  In  1969.  Other  off- 
shore surface  8urve3rs  have  been  conducted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  (ECATE)  through  Its  Committee  for 
Coordination  of  Joint  Prospecting  for  Min- 
eral Resources  in  Asia  Offshore  Areas  (estab. 
llshed  In  1966) .  Since  these  were  Internation- 
al surveys  with  full  cooperation  from  the 
countries  in  the  area  It  Is  not  likely  that  na- 
tional marine  survey  zones  established  by 
Viet-Nam  or  the  other  countries  were  in- 
volved. We  know  of  no  survey  being  con- 
ducted now  In  the  Vlet-Nam  offshore  areas. 

3.  Of  the  two  American  oil  companies  with 
offices  In  Vlet-Nam,  Caltex  and  Esso,  only  the 
latter  has  expressed  an  Interest  In  the  coun- 
try's offshore  oil  potential  to  the  Department 
of  State. 

4.  The  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  has  not 
Issued  any  call  for  bids  on  offshore  explora- 
tion rights  and.  therefore.  Is  not  likely  to  be 
receiving  bids  this  month.  To  our  knowledge 
there  has  been  no  official  announcement  on 
this  matter  nor  are  we  aware  of  a  timetable 
for  opening  the  offshore  zone  to  bids. 

5.  The  Vietnamese  petroleiun  law  was 
drafted  by  the  Ministry  of  Economy,  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Assembly,  debated, 
amended  and  passed  by  the  Assembly  with- 
out any  Involvement  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Nor  was  any  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  our  Government. 

6.  Neither  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  nor 
the  U.S.  Navy  has  done  any  oceanographic 
research  work  In  the  offshore  areas  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  that  would  be  useful  in  exploring 
for  oil. 

7.  Thailand  and  Cambodia  have  held  dis- 
ciisslons  concerning  their  conflicting  offshore 
claims.  These  negotiations  are  still  in  prog- 
ress. 

8.  Thailand 

(A)  Provisional  concessions  for  offshore 
oil  exploration  have  been  granted  to  the 
following  American  firms:  Union,  Amoco, 
Gulf,  Conoco,  and  Tenneco.  Marathon  Oil 
Company  and  Phillips  Petroleum  now  share 
an  interest  in  the  concession  orig^inally  ob- 
tained by  Tenneco, 

(B)  None  of  these  companies  have  received 
AID  investment  guarantees.  Amoco.  Gulf, 
Tenneco  and  Phillips  have  applied  for  In- 
vestment guarantees  and  received  a  regis- 
tration letter  but  have  not  provided  a  formal 
detailed  application.  None  have  received 
Thai  Government  approval  which  Is  required 
for  guarantees. 

(C)  Thailand's  "Consideration  Bases  In 
Applying  for  Petroleum  Exploration  and/or 
Production"  do  not  Indicate  any  specific  fee 
for  granting  the  concessions.  Although  it  l3 
possible  that  some  type  of  "bonus"  may 
have  been  paid  to  the  Thai  Government  at 
the  time  the  concession  was  awarded,  we 
have  no  Information  on  what  amount.  If 
any,  might  have  been  paid. 

(D)  The  petroleum  companies  are  oper- 
ating In  the  Oulf  of  Thailand  under  provi- 
sional agreements  pending  final  enactment 
of  petroleum  legislation.  The  terms  are  em- 
bodied In  a  document  attached  to  the  agree- 
ments entitled  Consideration  Bases  in  Ap- 
plying for  Petroleum  and/or  Production.  This 
document  Is  without  legislative  foundation 
and  therefore  does  not  contain  the  safe- 
guards necessary  for  the  firms  to  commit 
Investment  funds  required  for  exploration. 

Thailand's  Parliament  passed  the  Petro- 
leum Act  and  Petroleum  Income  Tax  Act  on 
February  24,  1971;  this  legislation  now  awaits 
the  formality  of  the  King's  signature.  Some 
of  its  main  features  are  summarized  below. 

Concessions — ^The  Initial  term  for  con- 
cession awarded  Is  not  to  exceed  8  years, 
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with  an  extension  of  4  years  possible.  Petro- 
leum production  rights  are  not  to  exceed 
30  years,  with  one  extension  not  to  exceed 
10  years  allowable. 

Petroleum  Prices — The  seUlng  price  of 
crude  oil  for  domestic  consimiptlon  is  geared 
to  the  price  of  Imported  crude  oil  delivered 
to  domestic  refineries  and  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  for  domestic  consumption  is  not  to 
exceed  the  average  export  price. 

Royalty — Royalty  Is  normally  to  be  paid 
in  cash  at  the  rate  of  12^  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  petroleum  sold  or  disposed  of. 
It  may  be  paid  In  kind  if  so  required  by  the 
Minister  of  National  Development  In  which 
case  it  Is  to  be  assessed  at  the  rate  equal  to 
one-seventh  of  the  total  value  of  petroleum 
sold  or  disposed  of. 

Tax  Exemption — The  act  provides  for  ex- 
emption from  taxes  imposed  by  the  central, 
provincial  and  local  government  except  for 
those  specifically  cited  in  the  Act,  such  as 
royalties  and  the  Petroleum  Income  Tax. 

Petroleum  Income  Tax — The  Income  tax 
rate  Is  to  be  established  by  Royal  Decree  at 
not  less  than  50  percent  nor  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  net  profit  derived  from  petro- 
leum operations.  Under  the  Act,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  is  empowered  to  accord  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  used  for  calculating  profits 
of  not  exceeding  7  percent  of  the  posted 
price  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  9  years 
from  the  date  a  company  starts  production. 

(E)  Oil  is  not  now  being  produced  since 
drilling  has  not  yet  been  started.  According 
to  petroleum  geologists,  the  seismic  sound- 
ings and  other  preliminary  exploratory  work 
done  so  far  have  produced  encouraging  re- 
sults, and  there  are  good  expectations  that 
oil  fields  may  exist  In  the  Gulf  of  Thailand. 

8.  Cambodia 

(A)  The  Government  of  Cambodia  granted 
a  concession  November  22,  1969  to  the  French 
petroleum  company  ELF/ERAP  covering  the 
ei^tlre  offshore  oil  area  in  Cambodia.  No 
American  company  holds  any  concession  in 
Cambodia. 

(B)  Thus,  no  AID  Investment  guarantees 
are  Involved. 

(C)  The  Department  has  no  information 
on  precisely  what,  if  any,  earnings  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  has  received  from  the 
concession.  It  has  announced,  however,  au- 
thorization for  ELF/ERAP  to  invest  a  total 
of  $2.5  million  during  the  first  three  years 
of  validity  of  the  exploration  license,  and 
$1.5  mUllon  a  year  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years.  Tax  rates  are  indicated  below. 

(D)  According  to  published  Information, 
the  Cambodian  exploration  license  Is  for  five 
years,  renewable  once.  Any  production  li- 
cense would  be  for  an  additional  30  years. 
ELF/ERAP  Is  required  to  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment after  18  months  areas  amounting 
to  more  than  one-half  the  concession,  and 
to  commence  drilling  within  two  years.  The 
concessionaire  enjoys  a  30-year  guarantee 
against  expropriation,  the  right  to  transfer 
profits  up  to  20  percent  on  the  capital  In- 
vested, and  a  right  to  repatriate  capital.  In 
case  of  disinvestment,  at  a  rate  of  20  percent 
per  year.  Surface  rental  taxes  on  the  con- 
cession are  fixed  at  $30  a  square  kilometer 
per  year  for  the  first  five  years,  $80  for  the 
four  years  following,  $160  for  the  11th 
through  20th  years,  $360  for  the  21st  through 
30th  years,  and  $400  for  the  Slst  through 
*Oth  years.  Royalties  amount  to  12.5  percent 
of  production  for  the  first  5  million  tons  per 
year,  and  15  percent  on  any  additional  pro- 
auction.  Whenever  total  taxable  profits  ex- 
ceed total  royalties,  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  subject  to  direct  taxes  of  60  per- 
Mnt.  In  case  petroleum  Is  discovered  the 
oovernment  has  the  option  to  pari;lclpate 
up  to  the  extent  of  20  percent. 

(E)  No  oil  Is  being  produced  and  so  far 
M  we  are  aware  no  drilling  has  yet  taken 
place  in  Cambodian  waters.  We  are  not  In 
ft  position  to  evaluate  the  prospects  thor- 


oughly, but  apparently  the  Gulf  of  Thailand 
is  generally  considered  to  be  a  promising 
area  for  oil  exploration, 

9.  We  would  not  speculate  at  this  time 
about  the  petroleum  potential  of  the  com- 
bined Gulf  of  Slam,  South  China  Sea  and 
Java  Sea  area  since  It  Is  generally  unex- 
plored and  unproven. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshke, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congretaional 
Relations. 

WreBTTART  12,  1971. 
Hon.  Davto  M.  Abshihi!, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State.  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  10  In  response  to  my  In- 
quiry about  South  Vietnam's  offshore  oil 
prospects.  I  should  appreciate  clarification  of 
some  of  the  Department's  answers  to  the 
questions  which  I  raised.  In  addition,  I 
think  your  letter  raises  some  new  questions. 
Including  several  relating  to  Cambodia's  and 
Thailand's  offshore  oil  activities.  I  hope  you 
win  be  able  to  provide  me  with  answers  to 
the  following  questions  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

1 .  Who  are  South  Vietnam's  major  oil  sup- 
pliers? Does  South  Vietnam  Import  oil  from 
any  of  Its  neighbors  In  Southeast  Asia?  Are 
there  any  prospects  for  doing  so? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  off- 
shore concession  zone"  and  a  "marine  survey 
zone?"  Has  South  Vietnam  divided  Its  "ma- 
rine survey  zone"  Into  blocks  for  bidding 
and/or  concession  purposes? 

a.  When  did  South  Vietnam  create  Its 
"marine  survey  zone?" 

b.  How  large  an  area  does  the  zone  encom- 
pass? 

c.  What  kind  of  survey  work  has  been  done 
so  far?  Who  did  the  survey  work? 

d.  Is  the  zone  being  surveyed  at  the  pres- 
ent? If  so.  who  Is  doing  It? 

3.  How  many  American  oil  companies  have 
offices  in  South  Vietnam?  Have  any  of  these 
companies  expressed  an  Interest  in  South 
Vietnam's  offshore  oil  potential  to  the  De- 
partment? 

4.  Does  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
plan  to  take  bids  later  this  month  on  ex- 
ploration  rights  to  its  marine  survey  zone? 
Has  there  been  any  official  announcement  on 
this  matter?  What  Is  South  Vietnam's  time- 
table for  opening  up  its  offshore  zone  to 
bids? 

5.  Did  the  United  States  Government  assist 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  In  any 
way  In  either  the  drafting  or  writing  of  Its 
petroleum  exploration  and  exploitation  law? 
Did  the  U.S.  provide  any  type  of  background 
technical  assistance? 

6.  Has  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  or  the 
U.S.  Navy  done  any  oceanographic  "research 
work  In  South  Vietnam's  marine  survey  zone 
that  would  be  useful  In  exploring  for  oil?  If 
so.  please  Indicate  the  nature  of  the  work. 

7  Are  there  or  have  there  been  negotia- 
tions among  the  countries  bordering  the  Oulf 
of  Slam  aimed  at  resolving  their  conflicting 
offshore  claims?  If  so,  what  results  have 
these  negotiations  produced? 

8.  Please  provide  the  following  Information 
concerning  the  offshore  oil  activities  of  Thai- 
land and  Cambodia: 

a.  Have  concessions  been  let,  either  for 
exploration  or  exploitation?  If  so,  do  any 
American  companies  hold  concessions?  Which 
compimies? 

b.  Have  any  of  these  companies  either 
applied  for  or  received  AID  Investment  guar- 
antees? 

c.  How  much  have  the  two  countries  sep- 
arately earned  from  the  concessions  awarded. 

d.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  concessions? 


e.  Is  oil  being  produced?  If  so,  how  much? 
If  not,  what  are  the  prospects? 

9.  I  would  appreciate  the  Departments 
comment  on  various  reports  to  the  effect  that 
the  confined  Oulf  of  Slam,  South  (Thlna  Sea 
and  Java  Sea  area  may  rival  the  Middle 
East's  petroleum  potential.  Is  there  any 
evidence  to  support  such  a  claim? 

As  before,  I  am  hoi>eful  that  you  wUI  pro- 
vide Oils  Information  on  an  unclaaslfled 
basts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

3.  W.  POLBXIOHT, 

Chairman. 

VKPumtEtn  or  Stats, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  10,  1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FUIARZOBT, 

Chainnan,  Committee  on  Foreign  RelatioTU. 
US.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mb.  Chaieman:  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  28  about  South  Vietnam's  offshore 
Oil  prospects.  All  of  Vietnam's  petoleum  Is 
imported.  It  Is  not  certain  at  this  time 
whether  there  are  any  petroletmi  dejxwlts  in 
the  country  or  In  offshore  areas.  No  conces- 
sions have  been  granted  to  any  oil  companies 
In  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  presented  a 
petroleum  exploration  and  exploitation  law 
to  the  Vietnamese  National  Assembly  in 
1968.  The  law  was  detMtted,  amended,  and 
passed  by  the  Assembly  In  late  1970  and 
promulgated  by  President  Thleu  on  Decem- 
ber I.  An  unofficial  translation  Is  attached 
(Enclosure  1). 

The  answers  to  your  spedflc  questions  are 
as  follows: 

1.  South  Vlet-Nam  satisfies  Its  current 
petroleiim  requirements  solely  throogh  Im- 
ports which  have  been  at  the  rate  of  $30 
million  annually  In  recent  years.  It  produces 
no  petroleum  In -country  or  offshore. 

2.  It  Is  difficult  to  say  when  South  Vlet- 
Nam's  offshore  oil  prospects  were  first  recog- 
nized but  It  certainly  was  some  yean  ago. 
•nie  drain  on  that  country^  foreign  exchange 
caused  by  petroleum  Imports  has  Increased 
steadily,  thus  making  the  need  for  a  domes- 
tic source  more  critical.  Moreover,  Vlet-Nam 
has  watched  Its  neighbors  In  the  area  stake 
out  concession  sones  and  grant  concessions 
In  the  Oulf  of  Slam/South  China  Sea  area 
for  several  years  now.  The  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment undertook  preliminary  surveys  In- 
cluding some  under  United  Nations'  auspices. 
It  prepared  and  submitted  a  draft  petroleum 
law  to  the  National  Assembly  in  1969.  Tbt 
promuleatlon  of  that  law  In  December  1970 
served  to  attract  the  Interest  of  various  In- 
ternational oil  companies  since  It  established 
for  the  first  time  the  terms  under  which  oil 
companies  would  operate  In  exploring  and 
exploiting  possible  offshore  pe^Ieum  de- 
posits. 

8  The  Republic  of  Vlet-lfam  has  not  as 
vet  defined  an  offshore  concession  zone.  The 
boundaries  of  a  marine  survey  zone  estab- 
lished on  an  ad  hoc  basis  In  i969  are  Indi- 
cated on  an  attached  map  (Enclosiire  3). 

4.  The  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  Is  not  a  party 
to  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  The  marine  survey  zone  In- 
dicated on  the  above-mentioned  map  sug- 
gests, however,  that  the  Vietnamese  are  fol- 
lowing the  convention's  definition  of  the 
continental  shelf  In  the  area  surveyed. 

5.  As  Indicated  above  South  Vlet-Nam  has 
not  yet  defined  a  concession  zone.  The  at- 
tached State  Department  map  on  a  U.S.  Naval 
oceanographic  base  (Enclosure  8)  portray- 
ing national  concession  boundaries  In  the 
Gulf  of  Slam  indicates  that  concession 
boundaries  of  other  countries  in  the  area  ap- 
pear already  to  overlap  The  overlaps  will  be 
increased  If  a  future  South  Vlet-Nam  con- 
cession zone  takes  the  same  pattern  as  the 
marine  survey  zone  that  the  Vietnamese 
Government  has  established. 

6.  The    Republic    of    Vlet-Nam    has    not 
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granted  off-shore  conceaBlona  nor  has  tt  of- 
fered any  for  bid.  There  Is  as  yet  no  basis 
upon  which  to  estimate  how  much  It  could 
earn  from  concessions. 

7.  Since  no  offshore  oil  has  been  discovered, 
It  Is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  country's 
offshore  oil  potential.  The  value  of  current 
petroleum  Imports  Is  $30  million  annually. 

8.  The  United  States  Government  has  not 
provided  South  Viet-Nam  any  technical  as- 
sistance relating  to  offshore  oil  exploration. 
Nor  has  the  U.S.  Oeologlcal  Stirvey  or  the  U.S. 
Navy  performed  any  surveys  for  offshore  oil 
deposits  on  the  continental  shelf  of  Viet- 
Nam. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  In  this 
matter  please  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshike, 
AsMstttnt  Secretary  for  Congreaatonat 
Relations. 

J/urtTAKT  28,  1971. 
Hon.  Davto  M.  ABSHnE, 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Congresalonal  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State.  Waahtngton, 

D.a. 

DXAR  ytn.  Secretakt;  During  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
received  a  number  of  Inquiries  concerning 
South  Vietnam's  offshore  oil  prospects.  I 
would  appreciate  the  Department  providing 
the  Committee  with  whatever  information  It 
may  have  on  this  matter.  Including  answers 
to  the  following  questions. 
1 1«  1.  How  does  South  Vietnam  satisfy  Its  cur- 

I  •«  rent  petroleum  requirements?  Does  It  Import 

H*  all  of  It?  Does  It  produce  any  locally? 

\*-  2.  When    were   South   Vietnam's   offshore 

oil  prospects  first  recognized?  By  whom? 

8.  (a)  Has  South  Vietnam  defined  an  off- 
shore concession  Eone?  If  so,  where? 

(b)  Please  provide  a  detailed  map  showing 
the  entire  aone. 

<o)  How  many  square  mllee  does  the  en- 
tire zone  cover? 

(d)  What  Is  the  greatest  d«pth  within  this 
zone? 

(e)  How  many  miles  Is  the  most  distant 
point  from  shore? 

4.  (a)  Is  South  Vietnam  a  party  to  the 
1966  0«Deva  Convention  on  the  Continental 
Shelf? 

(b)  Has  It  adopted  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject? If  so,  does  it  eomply  with  the  1968  con- 
vention? 

6.  Does  South  Vietnam's  offshore  conces- 
sion zone  conflict  with  similar  rones  estab- 
lished by  neighboring  countries?  Have  any 
of  these  countries  contested  the  boundaries 
of  South  Vietnam's  concession  zone?  If  so, 
when? 

6.  (a)  Has  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment granted  cdlshore  concessions?  If  so, 
please  indicate  the  date,  number,  type  (ex- 
ploratory or  production)  and  the  companies 
Involved.  Have  ooncesalone  been  announced 
for  the  future?  If  so,  when? 

(b)  What  are  the  terms  of  these  conces- 
sions and  how  do  they  compare  with  those 
awarded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior? 

(c)  How  much  has  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  earned  from  its  offshore  oil  con- 
cessions? Are  there  any  estimates  as  to  how 
much  South  Vietnam  may  earn  from  future 
conceeslons? 

7.  What  are  the  estimates  for  South  Viet- 
nam's offshore  oil  potential?  What  are  the 
high  and  low  estimates?  How  do  these  com- 
pare with  current  consumption  in  South 
Vietnam?  How  do  these  compare  with  known 
world  rceervee? 

8.  (a)  Has  the  United  States  Government 
provided  South  Vietnam  with  any  type  of 
technical  assistance  related  either  to  defining 
the  offshore  concession  tone  or  to  determin- 
ing through  geological  and  seismic  surveys 
prospective  oil  deposits  In  It?  If  so,  what 
were  the  total  costs  Involved? 

(b)  Have  any  Geological  Survey  personnel 
performed  surveys  of  offshore   South  Viet- 


nam? If  so,  when  was  this  work  done,  for 
what  purpose,  and  at  what  cost? 

(c^  Has  the  Navy  performed  any  surveyfc 
of  offshore  South  Vietnam?  If  so,  where  was 
this  work  done,  for  what  purpose,  and  at 
what  cost? 

(d)  Are  any  of  the  above  being  performed 
now? 

(e)  If  the  United  States  Government  has 
been  involved  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
In  helping  South  Vietnam  determine  Its  off- 
shore oil  prospects,  i^at  happened  to  the 
Information  collected?  Was  It  turned  over  to 
the  South  Vletntunese?  Was  any  of  It  mad* 
available  to  private  firms? 

I  hope  this  information  can  be  provided 
on  an  unclassified  basis. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  FtTLBiaOHT, 

Ohairman. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  92, 
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World's  Majos  On.  Piaifs  Jam  Sxkoaporz;  As 

DanxiNG    PKvai    Sphkads    in    Soitthkast 

Asia 

(By  William  D.  Hartley) 

SnfGAFORz. — ^The  motley  collection  of 
freighters,  tankers  and  passenger  ships  that 
have  used  this  port  of  call  for  decades  are 
finding  themselves  being  pushed  aside  these 
days  by  a  strange-looking  "fleet"  new  to 
Southeast  Asian  waters. 

"There's  one  of  the  new  drilling  rigs," 
points  out  an  enthusiastic  local  businessman 
as  he  looks  over  busy  Collyer  Quay  Into  the 
consested  harbor.  And  there  are  some  work- 
boats  and  pipe-laying  barges."  On  the  street, 
newly  arrived  roustabouts,  roughnecks  and 
tool  pushers  mingle  with  crowds  of  souvenir 
hawkers  as  they  wait  to  Join  the  rigs.  In 
the  hotels  and  office  buildings  of  this  Is- 
land city-state,  the  distinctive  twang  of  a 
Southwestern  U.S.  accent  Is  heard  more  and 
more. 

Southeast  Asia  Is  gripped  In  the  excite- 
ment of  oil  fever  and  just  about  every  In- 
ternational company  with  position  In  the 
petroleum  business  has  rushed  to  Singa- 
pore, Which  most  use  as  headquarters,  to 
get  In  on  the  action.  The  tempo  Is  Increas- 
ing. Preliminary  seismic  work  Is  mostly  fln- 
Ished  and  exploration  drilling  rigs  are  mov- 
ing In. 

Working  in  the  waters  around  this  area 
are  such  giants  as  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New 
Jersev) ,  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Roy- 
al Dutch -Shell  Group,  British  Petroleum  Co., 
and  such  government-controlled  ventures  as 
the  Italian  AGIP  S.p.A..  Japan  Petroleum  D«>- 
velopment  Corp.  and  the  Prench  Enterorise 
de  Recherches  et  d'Actlvlt^s  Petrolldres. 
Drillers  and  service  companies  here  Include 
Reading  &  Bates  Offshore  Drilling  Co..  Dres- 
ser Industries  Inc..  Hughes  Tool  Co.  and 
Santa  Pe  International  Corp.  The  count 
changes  dallv,  but  In  midsummer  there  were 
about  150  oil-related  concerns  in  Slngaoore, 
all  flghtlng  for  ofBce  space  and  houses.  A 
few  others  base  In  neartiy  nations. 

POTKNTTAL   BOOM 

So  far.  results  from  all  this  actlvltv  are 
sklmoT.  but  as  one  observer  remarks.  "Tou 
don't  see  anv  discouraged-looking  people  at 
the  Petroleum  Club  bar  "  Laughs  one  Ameri- 
can oil  man:  "We  have  a  boom  condition. 
without  a  boom.  Btrt  It  surely  Is  a  potential 
boom." 

Most  Interest  Is  centered  In  Southeast 
Asia's  shallow  waters.  About  16  exploration 
rigs  are  working  offshore — at  something  like 
$25,000  a  day  for  each — In  such  places  as 
the  Java  Sea.  South  China  Sea  and  Strait 
of  Malacca.  That  Is  double  the  number  of 
rigs  of  a  year  ago.  By  the  end  of  this  year, 
Singapore  ofllclals  estimate,  there  will  be 
about  25  rigs  drilling. 

Other  rigs  are  working  on  land  In  the 
Indonesian  Islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  and 


there  is  some  long-standing  production  in 
Sumatra,  Java  and  Borneo. 

Hopes  remain  high  and  oil  men  expect 
to  stay  here  many  years.  They  promised  a 
minimum  exploration  Investment  of  $262 
million  to  win  Indonesian  drilling  blocks, 
but  they  expect  to  spend  many  times  that 
before  they  are  flnlshed.  One  oil  executive 
notes  that  In  many  areas  of  the  world  where 
he  has  drilled  "before  we  got  a  nickel  out 
we  were  in  the  soup  In  the  neighborhood  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  million  dollars."  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  estimates  that  $6  million 
will  be  spent  in  the  Asian  area  on  explora- 
tion and  production  between  now  and  1980, 
If  oil  Is  found. 

The  oil  men  are  working  In  one  of  the 
biggest  areas  they  yet  have  tackled.  It  Is 
probably  the  largest  contiguous  continental 
shelf  In  the  world,  and  one  of  the  last  major 
ones  to  be  explored.  Geologists  say  the  area 
Is  "young";  that  Is,  the  sediment  In  which 
oil  Is  formed  flowed  out  from  Asia's  rivers 
after  the  basic  rock  crust  wa.<!  created.  Any- 
where from  800.000  to  900.000  square  miles 
of  shelf — geologists  still  are  a  bit  unsure 
of  the  extent — are  open  for  exploration,  ta 
the  blgirest  area,  the  South  China  Sea  from 
South  Vietnam  across  to  Borneo,  the  waters 
arent  deeper  than  600  feet. 

TNTaiGinKO    ARKA 

The  area  Intriguing  the  companies  swings 
thousands  of  miles  in  a  huge  arc  from  the 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Beng^  off  Burma, 
through  the  Malay  Peninsula  to  the  Gulf 
of  Slam  and  Into  the  South  China  Sea.  It 
extends  off  Borneo  and  Into  the  Makassar 
Strait  that  divides  that  Island  from  the 
Celebes.  South.  It  runs  through  the  Mslocca 
Strait  between  Siimatra  and  the  Malav  Pe- 
ninsula to  the  Java  Sea,  the  Plores  Sea.  the 
Banda  Sea  and  Into  the  Coral  Sea  between 
New  Guinea  and  Australia. 

Nobodv  has  even  the  foggiest  Idea  of  how 
much  oil.  If  any.  Is  there.  One  enthusiast 
says,  "The  potential  Is  as  large  If  not  larger 
than  the  Middle  Bast."  But  another  shrugs, 
"Well,  It  isn't  going  to  be  any  Kuwait." 

Petroleum  executives  become  tight-lipped 
on  possible  reserves  and  they  scoff  at  sny 
figures  presented.  OH  is  found  only  by  drill- 
ing and  drilling  Is  Just  getting  under  way, 
thev  contend. 

Offshore  exnloratlons  seem  the  most  prom- 
ising About  16%  of  the  world's  oil  produc- 
tion comes  at  present  from  offshore  opera- 
tions, btit  this,  by  one  estimate,  will  rise  to 
33<r„  by  1980. 

As  a  world  oil  sunpller,  Asia  still  ranks  as 
a  feat.herweleht.  Its  total  reserves  In  on- 
<=hore  and  offshore  deooslts  (excluding  the 
area  eenerallv  Included  In  the  Mlde^<<t)  are 
currently  put  at  only  13  billion  bflrr^l^.  less 
than  a  10th  of  the  known  reserves  In  Saudi 
Anbla  and  a  scant  2.4"^  of  the  world's  known 
oils. 

FOmi    REPORTED    STRIKES 

To  date,  there  have  been,  only  four  re- 
ported offshore  strikes.  A  group  headed  by 
Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  has  brought  In  eight 
discovery  wells  In  the  Java  Sea  and  It  will 
start  Indonesia's  first  offshore  outpost  next 
year. 

Royal  Dutch-Shell  has  discovered  a  new 
deposit  north  of  Its  long-standing  produc- 
tion fields  off  the  coast  of  Brunei,  a  tiny 
British  protectorate  on  the  west  coast  of 
Borneo.  That  Shell  discovery.  In  turn,  has 
spurred  a  flurry  of  excitement  In  the  Philip- 
pines, so  far  out  of  the  picture,  because  the 
geology  of  the  area  may  be  an  extension  of 
one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Union  Oil  Co.  also  has  hit  In  the  Indone- 
sian area.  Tt  recently  disclosed  new  tests  that 
Indicate  It  may  have  come  up  with  a  major 
flnd  off  the  east  coast  of  Borneo. 

A  group  headed  by  Natemas  Co.  has  a  dis- 
covery off  Sumatra. 

"I  dont  doubt  that  there  Is  going  to  be  oil 
out  here,"  remarks  the  local  vice  president  of 
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one  of  major  UjB.  oil  concerns.  "The  real 
questions  are:  How  much?  and  Is  it  coimner- 
clal?"  If  the  oU  la  found  In  waters  several 
hundred  feet  deep.  drlUers  say.  It  may  not 
be  worth  while  to  pump  it  up. 

Another  problem  is  that  even  If  reserves  are 
large,  they  might  be  spread  thinly  over  wide 
areas!  says  J.  K.  Blake,  a  cousultlng  geolo- 
glBt,  majftng  volume  production  difficult. 
Areas  like  Kuwait,  he  notes,  have  high  pro- 
duction and  thus  lower  costs  becaxise  the 
petroleum  is  concentrated  in  large  deposits. 

The  search  is  Iruatratlng  and  often  danger- 
ous. Drilling  rigs  continually  are  hitting  gas 
pockets,  and  one  Jersey  Standard  rig  was 
damaged  off  Malaysia  early  this  year  when 
one  such  pocket  exploded.  "We  have  found 
hydrocarbons  in  every  hole."  sighs  the  local 
head  of  a  major  American  driller.  "It  is  Just  a 
matter  of  locating  the  reservoirs." 
mvzsBia  WITH  bumobs 

Singapore  constantly  buzzes  with  rumors 
that  this  driller  or  that  oil  company  has 
hit  "a  big  one."  One  persistent  r\unor  Is 
that  Jersey  Standard  has  struck  oil  In  Its 
28,000-8quare-mUe  concession  off  the  east 
coast  of  Malaysia.  Jersey  Standard  won't  talk 
about  it  and  other  oil  executives  speculate 
that  one  reason.  If  the  report  is  true,  is  that 
the  company's  block  abuts  the  last  area  of  the 
South  Clilna  Sea  still  not  banded  out  as  con- 
cessions. 

The  area  is  South  Vietnam's  continental 
waters.  The  Vietnamese  have  divided  the  area 
into  18  blocks,  which  are  expected  to  be  par- 
celed out  soon,  probably  mostly  to  Americans. 
News  of  a  nearby  strike,  the  argument  goes, 
might  boost  the  terms. 

Further,  oil  companies  remain  quiet  to 
maintain  a  bargaining  EUlvantage.  The  block 
sizes  are  so  immense — just  one  of  Gulf's 
many  blocks  here  is  about  the  size  of  the 
state  of  Oklahoma — that  they  could  tax  the 
resources  of  even  a  Jersey  Standard  or  Mo- 
bil to  fully  explore.  Partners  may  be  needed, 
executives  say,  and  the  leas  they  know  about 
what  has  been  found  so  far,  the  better.  In- 
formation could  be  a  valuable  trading  point 
in  exchange  for  participation. 

Southeast  Asia  holds  many  advantages  for 
oil  companies.  Most  important,  they  say,  is 
that  the  oil  here  is  of  low  sulphur  content. 
This  is  of  great  value  in  reducing  air  pollu- 
tlon.  Middle  Eastern  oU  has  as  much  as 
4%  to  5%  sulphur,  says  an  oil  man  in  Jiq>an, 
where  pollution  from  such  oil  is  severe. 
When  it  is  burned,  it  clogs  the  air  with  sul- 
phur compotmds. 

Indonesian  offshore  production  so  far  has 
"almost  no  sulphur  content,"  notes  a  geolo- 
gist, and  the  new  offshore  finds  are  also  low  In 
their  sulphur  count. 

The  Asian  oil,  too,  is  close  to  Japan,  one  of 
the  world's  fastest  growing  oil  markets.  Cur- 
rently, Japan  imports  about  90%  of  its  crude 
oil  BuppUes  and  nearly  all  of  this  comes  from 
the  Middle  East.  Japanese  oU  users  long  have 
expressed  concern  about  such  concentration, 
pwticularly  because  of  continuing  troubles 
in  the  Mideast. 

Oil  consiunptlon  also  is  bound  to  rise 
sharply  throiighout  the  entire  Asian  region 
in  coming  years.  The  Chase  Manhattan  study 
of  worid  energy  growth  expects  Asian  con- 
sumption to  gain  to  slightly  above  five  bil- 
lion barreU  a  year  by  1980  from  a  bit  over  two 
billion  barrels  last  year. 

It  has  been  known  for  centuries  that 
Southeast  Asia  harbon  oil.  Early  explocws 
used  crude  seeping  from  the  ground  to  caulk 
tbelr  wooden  ships.  In  the  Eighth  Century, 
Indonesians  used  "fire  bcUils"  of  crude  petro- 
leum In  warfare.  The  Dutch,  tJie  colonial 
power  In  Indonesia,  began  developing  pro- 
duction In  ttie  19th  Century. 

lAst  year,  rnrtoneala  produced  at  the  rate 
«  716,000  barrels  a  day  and  It  expects  to 
get  to  about  one  miinfin  hturels  dally  by 
tbe  end  oit  thU  jmr.  It  exports  tbiw-tourtbs 
of  its  output. 


Production  comes  from  (Ktshore  fields. 
They  are  run  by  a  Joint  venture  of  Standard 
OU  Co.  of  Callfamla  and  Texaco  Inc.,  or 
Caltex.  and  an  old  vemture  of  Jersey  Stand- 
ard and  Mobil  najned  Standard  Vacuum  Co., 
which  has  been  in  Stunatn  since  1913.  There 
also  Is  small  production  by  a  Jap«uaeee  firm. 
North  Sumatra  OU  Development  Ck)rp.  Ilie 
Indonesians  in  a  burst  of  ant.lonionlallRt  sen- 
tlmect  in  1966  bouglit  Royal  Dutch  Shell's 
facilities,  but  late  last  year  Boyal  Dutch 
Shell  returned  when  the  government  agieed 
to  let  It  exfHore  a  large  area  in  Borneo. 

UmQUX  COMTBACTS 

Indonesia  has  negotiated  a  set  of  unique 
oontraots  with  ttie  oil  oompanlee.  Instead  ot 
giving  them  oonoeasions — a  term  some  oil 
men  even  refuse  to  use,  so  loaded  with  an 
aura  of  "exploitation"  do  the  Indonesians 
consider  it — the  country  and  companies 
have  "pcoductlon-Bhartng  contracts." 

When  oil  eventuaUy  is  produced,  the  oU 
oompcmles  may  retain  up  to  40%  ot  output 
to  cover  coets;  the  remainder  Is  divided 
66%  to  Pertamlna,  the  Indoaealftn  state- 
owned  oil  oonoem.  and  36%  to  the  producer, 
explains  Robert  Petty,  a  vice  prealdent  of 
Gulf  Oil.  Royalties  aren't  paid  and  Pertamlna 
takes  the  foreign  ccooem's  taxes  out  ot  Its 
share. 

One  result  of  this  will  be  to  make  the  gov- 
emment-ofwned  company  a  major  oU  «i- 
porter  In  coming  years.  And  oU  men  gen- 
erally like  the  clear-cut  terms,  as  compared 
wltb  the  complicated  royalty  and  tax  agree- 
ments negotiated  In  Arab  ooimUles.  "It  sure 
obviates  a  lot  of  problems."  says  ooe  finan- 
cial man : 
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Obxen  Light  fob  On.  Men 

(By  Our  Economic  Correspondent) 

The  face  of  South  East  Asia  may  change 
beyond  recognition  within  this  decade  and 
the  Viet  Nam  war  may  take  a  dramatic  turn, 
if  the  South  Vietnamese  oil  dream  comes 
true.  Somewhere  In  the  continental  shelf 
off  the  South  Vietnamese  shore  lies  hidden 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  petroleum  de- 
posits in  the  world. 

This  at  least  has  become  common  belief 
among  Vietnamese  geologists,  mining  ex- 
perts, and  government  authorities.  Expecta- 
tions already  running  high  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  Intense  Interest  of  well- 
known  international  oil  concerns.  According 
to  authoritative  official  sources,  about  fifteen 
foreign  firms  have  to  date  approached  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  apply  for 
reconnaissance  permit.  Reportedly  one  major 
company  highly  experienced  in  offshcffe  ex- 
ploration has  even  offered  the  Vietnamese 
unusually  advantageous  conditions  such  as 
bearing  all  the  cost  of  Immediate  training 
of  South  Vietnamese  technicians  regardless 
of  whether  oil  will  viltimately  be  found  or  not. 

As  early  as  in  June  1969,  a  petroleum  bill 
was  Introduced  by  the  Government  of  the 
Rq;>ubllc  of  Vietnam  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  deq>lte  their  preoccupation  with 
other  political  and  economic  matters  of  vital 
Interest  to  the  nation,  both  Houses  have  been 
since  then  working  Intensely  on  the  bill. 
Their  many  sessions  of  studies,  hearings  and 
debates  culminated  last  November  in  an 
amended  final  version  which  allows  President 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  to  promulgate  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1970  the  (Law  No.  011/70  on  the  Ex- 
ploratlon  and  Exploitation  of  Petroleum  and 
related  conditions  concerning  taxes,  dues, 
and  exchange. ) 

The  Law,  also  known  offldally  as  (011/70 
Law  on  Petroletun),  has  66  articles  divided 
into  six  chapters  to  cover  all  phases  of  pe- 
troleum op>erations  from  preliminary  recon- 
naissance to  export  and  refining.  Following 
is  a  summary  of  the  chi4)terB  and  their  pro- 
visions: 


Chaftkb  I:  General  Provisions  (Article  1  to 
Article  8) ; 

CHAPTza  II:  Preliminary  Reconnaissance 
Permit  and  Exploration  Concession  (Article 
9  to  ArUcle  14) ; 

CuAPTxa  in :  £;q>lolUUon  Concession  (Ar- 
ticle 16  to  Article  22) ; 

Chaptoi  IV:  Provisions  concerning  dues, 
taxes,  and  exchange  (Article  23  to  Article  38} . 

POLJCT  AKO  PBOCEDUBXS 
PETBOI.XnM  LAW  PBOKtrUlAXB) 

Law  No.  011/70  on  the  Exploration  and 
Exploitation  of  Petroleum  and  Conditions 
Related  to  Taxes,  Fees  and  Foreign  Exchange, 
was  promulgated  by  President  Nguyen  Van 
TMeu  on  E>ecember  1, 1970. 

The  Petroleum  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Executive  to  the  National  Assembly  In  June 
last  year  was  passed  by  both  the  Lower  House 
and  the  Senate  last  month  with  some  sig- 
nificant amendments. 

Subject  Law  also  known  officially  as  the 
011/70  Petroleum  Law,  deals  primarily  with 
offshore  exploration  and  exploitation  tn  the 
continental  shelf  off  South  Vietnam.  OatM.- 
nental  shelf  Is  defined  by  the  Iaw  as  the 
submarine  plain  not  beyond  200  meters  deep 
or  at  depth  (beyond  200  meters)  that  can  be 
explored  for  natural  resources  with  t^whntoal 
means. 

Already  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been 
recorded  among  International  oil  firms.  Top 
government  sources  disclosed  recently  that 
about  fifteen  foreign  companies  had  tenta- 
tively applied  for  Vietnamese  petroleum 
rights.  According  to  one  Senator  who  has 
been  very  active  in  promoting  the  Petroleimi 
Law,  a  British  firm  has  conducted  a  prelimi- 
nary survey  around  the  Con  Son  Island  and 
its  findings  indicate  sizeable  petroleimi  de- 
posits in  that  area. 

With  the  obvious  objective  of  attracting 
foreign  capital,  the  011/70  Petroleum  Law 
provides  foreign  investors  with  liberal  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  the  repatriation  of 
profit  and  capital,  foreign  exchange  con- 
vertibility and  the  export  of  crude  oil. 

In  terms  of  fiscal  obligations  and  royalty 
to  be  paid  by  the  concessionaire  the  Viet- 
namese Petroleima  Law  appears  to  be  as  com- 
petitive as  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
region. 

IMVISTMXNT  BnX  XMTBODUCXD 

On  December  2,  1970  President  Nguyen 
Van  Thleu  introduced  the  Investment  Bill  to 
the  National  Assembly.  This  Bill  If  passed 
is  to  supersede  the  currently  In  force  Decree 
Law  No.  2/63  on  Investment  in  Vietnam 
promtilgated  In  February  1963. 

The  newly-lntToduoed  Bill  Is  oriented  to- 
wards two  main  objectives: 

a.  To  lay  the  necessary  ground  work  for 
an  Immediate  economic  development  drive 
as  soon  as  the  hoetillltes  end; 

b.  To  induce  foreign  entrepreneurs  to  In- 
vest in  Vietnam. 

T^e  existing  Decree  Law  No.  2/68  Is  con- 
sidered by  some  as  not  attractive  enough  to 
compete  for  foreign  ci^tltal  with  other 
capital-scarce  countries  In  the  region.  In  ad- 
dition to  liberal  clauses  allowing  unlimited 
repatriation  of  profit  and  capital,  the  new 
Bill  also  provides  for  unqualified  guaranty 
against  nationalization  which  is  a  matter  of 
primary  concern  for  foreign  investors. 

Preliminary  discussions  of  the  Bill's  draft 
version  have  been  going  on  for  more  than  a 
year  among  business  circles,  government 
agencies  and  members  of  the  Legislative. 
It  is  therefore  expected  that  the  Bill  would 
be  passed  by  the  National  Aaeembly  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

(Nor. — An  analytical  assessment  of  the 
newly  Introduced  investment  bill  will  be 
given  In  the  coming  issue  of  Vietnam  Eco- 
nomic Report.) 

ntroBT  xmsBB  nonrcB  casmr  pBoaasM 
By  Oofnmo&tque  Kb.  381  dated  December 
0,  1070  the  umtmrf  Xconomj  has  deetded 
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that  aa  a  matter  of  principle  no  madilnery 
and  eqiilpment  which  are  currently  eligible 
for  VS.  aid  financing  may  be  approved  for 
Import  under  the  French  Assurance  Credit 
Program.  The  reaaon  la  that  foreign  exchange 
available  under  this  program  Is  actually  a 
loan  from  the  French  Oovernment  at  an  in- 
terest of  6.7  percent  per  year  which  must  be 
refunded  with  government-owned  foreign 
exchange.  Furthermore,  the  government 
wants  to  fully  take  advantage  of  U-S.  aid  for- 
eign exchange  which  Is  being  generously  re- 
leased to  finance  Import. 

The  following  machinery  and  equipment 
however  shall  be  authorized  for  import  \in- 
der  the  French  loan  system : 

1.  Machinery  and  equipment  for  Industrial 
projects  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Eoon- 
omy; 

3.  Spare  parts  for  repair  or  assembly  of 
fanning  tractors  tuid  other  equipment  of 
French  origin  presently  In  operation,  In  this 
case  the  end-user  must  furnish  the  following 
detailed  Information; 

Date  machinery  and  equipment  were  Im- 
ported and  date  operations  started  (copy  of 
original  Import  license  must  be  attached  to 
application) ; 

List  of  spare  parts  projected  for  import 
when  original  application  for  Import  con- 
cerning machinery  and  equipment  was  sub- 
mitted; 

The  last  time  spare  parts  were  imported 
(list  of  such  spare  parts) : 

If  possible,  names  of  suppliers  of  spare 
parts. 

3.  Spare  parts  or  equipment  of  French 
standards  which  cannot  be  replaced  by  those 
of  American  standards  If  the  value  t^plied 
for  does  not  exceed  US  $5,(X)0; 

4.  Components  for  the  assembly  of  Cltro€n 
and  Renault  automobiles; 

5.  Certain  commodities  required  by  the 
Vietnam  Power  Company  (to  be  examined 
on  a  case-by -case  basis) . 

EXEUFTIOM  FROM  ADVANCE  DEPOSIT 

By  a  decision  of  the  Ministry  of  Economy 
dated  November  23,  1970  advance  deposit  on 
Import  license  applications  shall  be  exempted 
on  a  temporary  basis  for  the  following  cases : 

1.  Import  of  raw  materials  by  Industrial 
firms  for  their  own  use  (not  for  commercial 
resale)  with  government-owned  foreign  ex- 
change. Inclusive  of  raw  materials  for  phar- 
maceutical products. 

2.  Import  of  commodities  for  commercial 
resale  or  industrial  iise  from  XJ£.  supplies 
with  government  owned  foreign  exchange. 

The  above  exemption  took  effect  as  of  No- 
vember 23.  1970.  Ucense  applications  sub- 
mitted before  that  date  are  subject  to  ad- 
vance deposit  payment  as  usu«U. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 

again  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Ccwamittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has 
raised  a  question  before  the  Senate  which 
I  think  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

I,  too,  liave  been  receiving  a  number 
of  communications  from  my  State  rela- 
tive to  the  allegations  being  raised.  I 
have  received  an  answer  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  along  the  lines  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  mentioned. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  has 
been  a  certain  amount  of  serious  discus- 
sion in  various  oil  Journals,  with  certain 
American  companies  being  named  as  in- 
terested in  exploring  off  the  western  area 
of  Southeast  Asia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Slam,  and  extending  not  only 
offshore  but  downshore  and  south  as  well 
toward  the  eu-ea  of  Indonesia  where  we 
know  there  are  many  offshore  deposits 


that  are  under  lease  by  the  Indonesian 
Government  to  American  and  other  oil 
companies.  I  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  this  matter  could  be  cleared  up,  so 
that  when  we  write  to  our  constituents 
we  could  give  them  the  full  true  story, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frwn  Vermont 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
reason  that  I  had  the  material  printed 
in  the  Record,  to  show  that  Instead  of 
writing  long  letters  to  our  constituents, 
we  could  Xerox  the  pages  of  the  Record 
and  send  them  to  our  constituents  in 
that  way. 

Apparently  South  Vietnam  is  contem- 
plating selling  the  concessions  to  Ameri- 
can concerns  primarily,  whereas  I  un- 
derstand that  Cambodia  has  granted  the 
total  concession  for  their  coast  to  a 
French  cranpany. 

Of  course,  the  whole  thing  Is  not  en- 
tirely clear.  We  do  know  that  there  is 
great  promise  over  there.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  oil  which  can  be  found  on 
the  Indochina  coast  would  be  of  a  much 
higher  quality  and  contain  much  less 
sulfur  than  that  which  is  found  in  many 
of  the  other  oil-producing  areas  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  whole  story  is  laid  bare  so 
that  when  our  constituents  write  us  they 
can  be  given  the  full  story  in  reply. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-264,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Ghat,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
McEwEN,  Mr.  ScHWENGEL,  and  Mr.  Zion 
as  members  of  the  National  Visitor 
Facilities  Advisory  Commission,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-321.  as  amended,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, and  Mr.  Williams  as  members  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  372,  84th  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  GuDE,  and  Mr.  Fish  as  members  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  4246.  An  act  to  extend  untU  March  81, 
1973.  certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Interest  rates,  mortgage  credit  controls,  and 
cost-of-living  stabilization;   and 

HJR.  6432.  An  act  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 
piupoees. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Tbe  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  and  referred,  as 
Indicated: 


H.R.  4246.  An  act  to  extend  imtll 
March  31,  1973,  certain  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  interest  rates,  mortgage 
credit  controls,  and  cost-of-living  stabili- 
zation; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  5432.  An  act  to  provide  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


CONCERN  OVER  U.S.  NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  ROLLS-ROYCE  AND  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke  wi 
February  10  on  the  subject  of  the  sad 
financial  condition  of  Rolls-Royce  and 
the  impact  which  its  bankruptcy  might 
have  on  Lockheed.  At  the  time,  I  re- 
minded my  colleagues  that  the  con- 
troversy over  the  contract  between  Lock- 
heed and  Rolls-Royce  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  deal  of  controversy  at  the 
time  it  was  announced,  because  there 
had  been  an  indication  that  the  U.S. 
Government  might  "look  with  favor"  on 
this  arrangement  for  the  purchase  of 
engines  from  a  foreign  manufacturer. 
There  was  a  number  of  people  at  that 
time  who  were  skeptical  that  Rolls-Royce 
might  be  overcoinmltting  themselves  in 
undertaking  this  very  large  program.  The 
foresight  which  these  people  had  has 
certainly  been  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

I  want  to  again  reiterate  the  concern 
that  I  have  that  there  must  be  no  be- 
hind-the-scenes, unannounced  actions 
by  the  U.S.  Government  with  respect  to 
Rolls-Royce  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  must  be  the  fullest  public  disclo- 
sure and  public  dlscusion  of  any  direct  or 
indirect  assistance. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  since 
Rolls-Royce  announced  its  bankruptcy, 
which  they  have  attributed  to  problems 
they  encountered  in  developing  the  RB- 
211  engine  for  the  Lockheed  L-lOU  air- 
bus, there  has  been  considerable  com- 
ment in  the  press  about  the  impact  this 
will  have  on  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
equally  important,  its  impact  on  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Co. 

The  precipitous  announcement  by 
Rolls-Royce  has  focused  even  more  at- 
tention on  the  previously  publicized  prob- 
lems Lockheed  has  had  on  some  of  its 
large  defense  programs  and  on  its  prob- 
lems of  financing  its  commercial  L-1011 
program. 

The  British  press,  as  well  as  some  com- 
ments in  U.S.  newspapers,  has  indicated 
that  the  British  Government  and  the 
U.S.  Government  will  have  to  provide  a 
source  of  funds  if  Rolls-Royce  is  to  con- 
tinue its  development  and  ultimate  pro- 
duction of  the  RB-211  engines  for  the 
L-lOU.  In  addition,  it  seems  clear  that  if 
the  Rolls-Royce  engine  program  is  to  be 
continued,  irrespective  of  the  method  of 
financing.  Lockheed  and  its  L-1011  air- 
line customers  will  have  to  renegotiate 
substantial  increases  in  the  cost  of  the 
aircraft;  Lockheed  and  the  airlines  will 
have  to  forgo  previously  agreed  upon 
penalties  for  delays  in  meeting  delivery 
schedules,  which  are  estimated  to  range 
between  6  months  to  a  year;  and  Quite 
possibly,  Lockheed  and  the  airlines  will 
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have  to  accept,  without  penalty,  some 
lowering  of  performance  of  the  aircraft/ 
engine  combination. 

The  gist  of  some  of  the  newsstoiies 
and  commentary  which  I  have  read  im- 
ply that  the  only  way  to  salvage  Lock- 
heed is  to  insure  that  the  Rolls-Royce 
RB-211  program  continues,  through 
funds  provided  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, or  possibly  through  some  arrange- 
ment involving  the  U.S.  Government. 

This  is  not  the  sole  alternative  to  the 
Lockheed  dilemma.  U.S.  manufactured 
engines,  such  as  those  currently  being 
used  on  the  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10 
Trijet.  which  is  a  direct  competitor  to 
the  Lockheed  L-1011,  and  possibly  en- 
gines currently  used  on  the  Boeing  747, 
can  be  substituted  on  the  Lockheed  air- 
bus. In  fact,  the  news  services  reported 
over  the  weekend  that  the  President  of 
Lockheed  annoimced  he  was  considering 
proposals  made  by  two  U.S.  engine  man- 
ufacturers. 

While  there  would  be  additional  costs 
and  time  delay  in  making  the  necessary 
modifications  to  the  L-1011  so  that  it 
can  utilize  these  U.S.-built  engines,  the 
cost  and  delay  from  this  course  of  action 
may  be  no  more  extensive  than  would  re- 
sult from  the  continuation  of  the  Rolls- 
Royce  RB-211  program,  and  may  be  a 
more  desirable  alternative  than  any  ac- 
tions which  might  be  taken  to  save  this 
segment  of  Rolls-Royce.  In  fact,  consid- 
ering the  technical  risks  which  are  ap- 
parently still  prevalent  in  the  RB-211 
program,  the  use  of  U.S.-built  engines  for 
the  L-1011  might  be  more  advantageous, 
in  the  long  nm ;  and  it  would  avoid  a  sub- 
sidy (which  is  unwarranted  in  any  event) 
by  the  U.S.  Government  of  a  foreign  firm. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Ever  since  the  failure  of  the  Rolls- 
Royce  Co.,  and  the  halt  in  their  develop- 
ment of  the  RB-211  engine  for  the  Lock- 
heed L-1011  airbus,  we  have  heaid  a 
variety  of  proposals  directed  toward 
salvaging  the  L-1011  project.  These  pro- 
posals incorporate  the  dsuigers  and 
threats  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Co. 
Generally  these  proposals  include  some 
kind  of  injection  of  new  financial  support 
or  revised  credit  arrangements  for  Rolls- 
Royce  in  order  to  facilitate  completion 
of  the  project.  It  has  indeed  been  sug- 
gested that  the  only  alternatives  which 
are  workable  must  include  the  production 
of  a  source  of  funds  either  from  the 
British  Government  or  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

There  are  a  number  of  obvious  reasons 
why  the  United  States  should  avoid  in- 
volvement in  the  salvation  of  Rolls-Royce 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  RB- 
211  engine.  It  Is  clear  that  even  with 
additional  sources  of  support  it  wUl  be 
necessary  for  Lockheed  to  renegotiate 
sizable  increases  in  the  cost  of  the  air- 
craft. Lockheed's  airline  customers  and 
Lockheed  itself  will  have  to  forgo  delay 
penalties  in  meeting  delivery  schedules. 
These  delays  will  amount  to  a  minimum 
of  6  months  and  could  stretch  as  long 
as  a  year  or  more.  Lockheed  and  the  air- 


lines will  have  to  accept,  without  penalty, 
obvious  lowering  of  the  performance  of 
the  aircraft-engine  combination.  Given 
these  negative  factors,  it  is  clear  we 
should  seek  an  alternative  other  than  the 
one  provided  by  Rolls-Royce. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  there  are 
indeed  engines  produced  by  American 
manufacturers  which  could  very  well  be 
substituted  for  the  RB-211.  For  example, 
the  engine  utilized  by  the  Douglas  DC- 
10  trijet  is  a  soimd  alternative.  The  en- 
gine which  is  currently  performing  for 
the  Boeing  747  is  a  second  alternative. 
Adaptation  of  either  of  these  would,  of 
course,  be  time  consuming  and  costly. 
We  tdready  know,  however,  that  consid- 
erable extensions  of  cost  and  time  will 
also  be  necessary  with  the  continuation 
of  RB-211.  It  seems  quite  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  consider  adaptation  of 
American  engines.  In  this  way  we  mini- 
mize technical  risks  which  could  remain 
in  the  RB-21 1  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  review 
very  briefly  the  record  of  the  Rolls-Royce 
Co.'s  ability  to  meet  its  portion  of  Lock- 
heed's critical  project.  The  original  con- 
tractual price  for  each  Rolls  engine 
was  $840,000.  That  soon  rose  to  $1,104,- 
000.  The  original  launching  cost — re- 
ceived by  Rolls-Royce  from  the  British 
Government — was  $156,000,000.  That 
cost  doubled,  and  by  the  time  the  com- 
pany was  forced  into  receivership  it  was 
stUl  $200,000,000  short. 

The  company  was  also  unable  to  meet 
its  time  deadlines  for  production  line 
engines.  These  were  promised  for  this 
fall.  Not  one  of  those  produced  met  con- 
tractual specifications.  This  failure  re- 
quired an  extension  of  from  6  to  12 
months. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  at  this 
point,  based  on  this  kind  of  past  record, 
that  the  Rolls-Royce  Co.'s  program 
would  ever  be  any  more  successful  at 
meeting  the  needs  of  Lockheed  on  time 
and  within  reasonable  cost  estimates. 

The  needs  and  the  problems  of  the 
Lockheed  L-1011  airbus  project  are  at 
this  point  well  known,  as  is  the  general 
financial  situation  of  the  company.  It  is 
very  clear  that  the  Rolls-Royce  debacle 
has  irrevocably  worsened  Lockheed's 
position.  It  seems  inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  proper  solution  should  be  con- 
tinuation of  the  RoUB-Rayce  involve- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
ject raised  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  of 
deep  concern  to  me,  both  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator and  as  a  representative  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  Massachusetts  is  cur- 
rently struggling  with  an  imemployment 
rate  considerably  in  excess  of  the  na- 
tional average.  Certain  areas  in  my  State 
have  been  particularly  affected  by  the 
present  economic  slowdown  and  by  eco- 
nomic dislocations  brought  about  by  our 
shift  away  from  a  defense  and  space- 
oriented  economy.  New  Bedford,  New- 
buryport,  Gloucester.  North  Adams, 
Ware,  Milford,  Lowell,  and  Plymouth, 
Mass.;  all  these  communities  and  others 
are  burdened  by  an  unemplosonent  rate 


in  excess  of  12  percent.  It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  believe  that  our  Govenunent  would 
contemplate  assisting  foreign  manu- 
facture of  airplane  engines  that  we  are 
capable  of  producing  domestically. 

We  ai*e,  of  course,  sympathetic  to  the 
problem  facing  the  Rolls-Royce  Co.,  and 
it  is  an  understandable  business  Judg- 
ment for  the  Lockheed  Co.  to  negotiate 
with  Rolls-Royce  in  an  attempt  to  press 
forward  with  the  manufacture  and  de- 
livery of  the  L-1011  airbus.  But,  in  view 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  air  frame 
manufEWJturers  and  other  defense- 
oriented  companies  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  assistance  when  in  fi- 
nancial straits,  it  is  difficult  to  imder- 
stand,  at  a  time  of  high  domestic  imem- 
ployment. the  reluctance  of  the  Lockheed 
Co.  to  use  a  domestic  manufacturer, 
when  a  foreign  engine  producer  is  ap- 
parently unable  to  complete  its  contract. 
Since  defense  producers  assert  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  guarantee  their  continuing 
viability,  why  is  it  not  of  equal  impor- 
tance for  them  to  increase  oiu:  employ- 
ment and  improve  the  national  economy 
by  purchasing  important  components 
domestically? 

I  would  hope  that  the  president  of 
Lockheed  will  pursue  his  announcement 
that  he  has  been  considering  proposals 
made  by  two  U.S.  engine  manufacturers. 
Responsible  action  now  on  the  part  of 
American  business  would  bolster  its  own 
argument  that  there  is  an  equal  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  Govemmait  to  sup- 
port defense  manufacturers  in  times  of 
great  economic  stress. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cle:* 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  tlie  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPANSION  OF  VOTING  PRIVILEGES 
FOR  18-YEAR-OLDS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  as  a  new- 
ccuner  to  this  distinguished  body,  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  feel  compelled  to  express  how 
deeply  impressed  I  am  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  expansion  of  18-year-old 
voting  has  been  handled. 

With  dual  elections,  accompanied  by 
heavy,  unnecessary  extra  costs  facing 
our  States,  the  Senate  moved  expedi- 
tiously, getting  Joint  Resolution  7 
through  committee  and  onto  the  floor  for 
decisive  action.  I  am  certainly  proud  to 
have  been  one  of  86  Senators  joining  to 
cosponsor  this  important  legislation,  and 
I  believe  that  this  action  provides  a  very 
convincing  argument  that  the  Senate  can 
and  does  move  decisively  when  the  cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

As  a  supporter  of  voting  by  18-year- 
olds  in  the  Florida  Legislature  prior  to 
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Joining  tie  U^.  Senate,  I  am  very 
pleased.  I  am  convinced  that  the  quality 
of  education  our  18-,  19-,  and  20-year- 
olds  are  receiving  and  the  degree  of 
maturity  that  they  are  showing  In  cc«)- 
ing  with  the  problems  of  this  modem 
time  will  make  them  an  important  part 
of  the  electorate.  Further,  I  believe  that 
If  we  are  to  mftintJLin  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  do  all  in  our  power  to  involve  these 
yoimg  adults  rather  than  keep  them  on 
the  outside  looking  in.  Like  all  Senators, 
I,  too,  have  received  a  great  deal  of  corre- 
spondence expressing  concern  about  the 
dangers  of  giving  the  vote  to  radical 
youth.  My  information  indicates,  how- 
ever, that  that  element  is  an  extremely 
small  percentage  and  should  not  dictate 
our  shortchanging  of  responsible  young 
people. 

I  strongly  commend  the  Senate  leader- 
ship, the  leadership  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and,  of  course,  the  dedication 
and  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  tratm  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ram- 
DOLPH).  And  I  congratulate  all  those 
Senators  who  participated  In  this  far- 
reaching  decision. 


EXTENSION  OP  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  for  his  great  leadership  In 
bringing  up  the  constitutional  timend- 
ment  which  was  passed  unanimously  in 
this  body  yesterday. 

I  have  constantly  supported  the  exten- 
sion of  the  right  to  vote  to  all  of  those 
persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  and 
over.  I  voted  to  extend  the  vote  in  the 
last  session  when  it  was  granted  by 
legislative  act.  I  believe  the  extension  of 
the  right  to  vote  to  18-year-olds  should 
be  respected  in  the  State  elections  as  well 
as  in  Federal  elections  and,  therefore,  I 
was  pleased  to  support  the  constitutional 
amendment.  I  hope  the  State  legislatures 
will  address  themselves  to  this  problem 
swiftly  so  that  by  the  general  election 
of  1972  we  may  have  our  18-year-olds 
voting  not  only  at  the  Federal  level  but 
also  at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  has  had  any  contact  with 
young  people  at  this  time  that  they  are 
mature  and  well  informed,  desirous  of 
participating  in  the  political  processes  of 
this  country,  they  are  competent,  and 
they  have  far  more  maturity  and  infor- 
mation than  nmny  previous  generations. 

If  21  was  an  appropriate  age  to  vote 
when  this  Republic  was  founded,  then 
certainly  18  is  equally  appropriate  at  this 
time  of  universal  commimicatlon,  uni- 
versal education,  travel,  said  all  the  ad- 
vantages our  young  people  have  today.  I 
think  we  will  find  they  will  exercise  the 
franchise  with  discretion  and  thought- 
fulness  and  bring  a  new  infusion  of 
thinking  to  the  electorate,  and  it  will  be 
a  welcome  addition  in  this  country. 

Our  whole  focus  should  be  to  contin- 
ually broaden  the  franchise  and  involve 
people  and  not  to  be  restrictive.  Certain- 
ly, one  of  the  things  we  can  do  Is  to 


bring  into  the  process  those  persons  who 
are  18  years  of  age  and  older. 

Therefore,  I  am  most  pleased  this  body 
acted  expeditiously  and  I  express  the 
hope  that  the  States  will  act  with  rapid- 
ity when  the  matter  reaches  them. 


QUORUM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhrginla.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  caU  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEQE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, imder  the  regulations,  any  com- 
mittee may  have  as  many  as  four  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  staff  on  the  floor 
at  any  one  time  during  deliberations  on 
a  measure. 

I  am  informed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  committee  that 
there  be  eight  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  on  the  floor  today 
during  the  consideration  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  four  additional  committee  staff 
members  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  today.  The  names  of  the  eight 
members  of  the  committee  are:  Richard 
Royce,  Barry  Meyer,  John  Yago,  Philip 
Cummings,  Bailey  Guard,  Judy  Perente, 
Richard  Herod,  and  Pauline  Medlln. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing any  rollcall  votes  today  an.  the  un- 
finished business  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota)  may  be  per- 
mitted to  have  an  assistant  from  his 
ofBlce,  Mr.  Karl  Bralthwaite,  on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  morning  business  is  closed  today,  the 
imflnished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Pastore  rule  not  start  operating  today 
imtil  the  unfinished  business  is  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUSPENSION  OF  PASTORE  RULE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

PKitrrmo  or  Militaxt  Sxbvice  Newspapku 
IN  SouTHXAST  Asia  Inbtkad  of  Aibuti 
I^OM  Japan — Bkfobt  by  CoMPiiiOu.xB 
Oenxsal 

A  latter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ot 
the  United  States  tran£iiilttlng  a  report  on 
tbe  opportvmlty  for  subetanlal  savings  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  by  printing  mili- 
tary service  newspapers  In  Southeast  Asia 
instead  of  airlift  from  Japan  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Goverament  Operations. 

Bkpobt    bt    the    CoMPTaoi.LEB    Oenebal   of 

THS  UNFTBO  STATX  CkJNCKBNINO  UnATTTBOB- 

IZED  Retkntion  bt  National  Buucau  of 
Standards  or  Monet  AccnirDi.ATXD  to 
Earned  Leave  of  Transferred  Kmplotebs 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  unauthorized 
retention,  in  the  worldng  capital  fimd,  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  of  money  accumulated 
for  earned  leave  of  transferred  employees 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITrEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  entitled  "Investigation 
Into  Electronic  Battlefield  Program"  (Rep. 
No.  92-80): 

H.  Oon.  Ree.  97.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorl^ng  the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  pubUoatlon  entitled  "History  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives",  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-33) ; 

S.  Ree.  61.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  hear- 
ings on  "PMeral  Handling  of  Mass  Demon- 
strations" (Rept.  No.  92-31);  and 

S.  Res.  67.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  report  entitled  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  Clean  Air"  as  a  Senate  document 
(Rept.  Mo.  92-32). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMUnTTEE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably 
the  nominations  of  40  fiag  and  general 
officers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps.  I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  follows: 
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MaJ.  Gen.  WiUlam  O.  Thrash,  UjB.  Marine 
Corps,"  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  bo 
serving: 

Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  G.  Davis,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  as  Assistant  Com- 
inander  of  the  Marine  Corps,  with  the  grade 
of  general  while  so  serving; 

MaJ.  Oen.  Wallace  H.  Robinson.  Jr.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  for  commands  and  other  duties 
determined  by  the  President,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while 
BO  serving; 

Gen.  James  Hilllard  Polk,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army) ,  to 
Ije  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
general; 

Bear  Adm.  Prank  W.  Vannoy,  Rear  Adm. 
Means  Johnston,  Jr.,  and  Rear  Adm.  Harold 
E.  Shear,  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
while  so  serving; 

Bear  Adm.  Prank  W.  Vannoy,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Navy  senior  member  of 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Ma].  Gen.  George  Marion  Seignlous  II, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general, 
U.S.  Army),  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serving;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  James  P.  Paulconer,  and  simdry 
other  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers,  for  pro- 
motion as  Reserve  Commissioned  officers  of 
the  Army. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  I  report  favorably  2,478  pro- 
motions and  appointments  in  the  Navy 
in  the  grade  of  commander  and  below, 
128  appointments  in  the  Marine  Corps  in 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  and  312 
appointments  in  the  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  major  and  below. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
there  are  two  South  Carolinians  on  the 
general  officer  list.  MaJ.  Gen.  George 
Marion  Seignious  II,  of  Orangeburg,  and 
presently  commander  in  Berlin,  is  being 
nominated  for  promotion  to  lieutenant 
general.  Col.  Donald  A.  Yongue,  also  of 
Orangeburg,  and  postmaster  there,  is 
being  nominated  for  promotion  to  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  note  other  out- 
standing officers  on  the  promotion  list. 
Brig.  (3en.  Stephen  S.  Perebee,  of 
CJharlotte,  N.C.,  is  being  nominated  for 
promotion  to  major  general.  Rear  Adm. 
Means  Johnston,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi  and 
Chief  of  the  Navy's  Legislative  Liaison,  is 
being  nominated  for  promotion  to  vice 
admiral.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  officers 
of  their  high  caliber  being  suitably 
recognized. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  and  com- 
mendation of  these  fine  Americans  who 
have  distinguished  records  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  am  proud  to  play  a  personal 
part  in  the  nomination  of  all  these 
leaders  for  promotion. 

Mr.  President,  since  these  names  have 
already  been  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  nominations,  ordered  to  Ue  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

John  S.  Ingarl  and  simdry  other  officers, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air  Force; 

Robert  R.  Abbe  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 

James  R.  Allen  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  candidates, 
for  promotion  In  the  Navy; 

Robin  L.  Adams  and  sundry  other  naval 
enlisted  scientific  education  program  candi- 
dates, for  promotion  in  the  Navy; 

James  E.  Adrian  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Navy; 

Rafael  Candelario  and  Terrence  L.  Moore, 
staff  noncommlBSloned  officers,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

R.  Q.  Anderson,  and  sundry  other  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  graduates,  for  permanent 
appointment  In  the  Marine  Corps. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  1185.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Virgillio 
Valdecanas  and  Erlinda  L.  Vfildecauas.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1186.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in  so- 
cial security  benefits.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  1187.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Permina  L. 
Marinas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH : 

S.  1188.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  prohibit 
foreign  assistance  from  being  provided  to 
foreign  countries  which  do  not  act  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfully  enter- 
ing the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  1189.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Narcotic  Addict  RehablllUtion  Act  and 
to  provide  that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
be  discharged  by  reason  of  physical  disability 
for  civil  commitment  under  such  act  when 
such  members  are  suffering  from  drug  addic- 
tion or  drug  dependence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and  Sen- 
ator Hbubka)  : 

S.  1190.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  and  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  actions  in- 
volving obscenity,  and  for  other   purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McGOVERN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Habbib,  Mr.  Habt,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inoute, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Muskxb,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  PaoxMiRE,  Mr.  Ribicopf,  and 
Mr.  WiLLJAMS)  : 

S.  1191.  A  bill  to  assist  workers  whose  Jobs 
may  be  terminated  by  reductions  in  defense 
and  space  spending,  to  establish  a  system  of 
benefits  to  ease  the  transition  of  such  work- 
ers to  civilian  occupations,  to  minimize  the 
hardships  encountered  by  communities  which 
are  dependent  upon  defense  industry  and 
employment,  to  encourage  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  defense  con- 
tractors in  meeting  the  challenge  of  economic 
conversion  and  diversification  brought  by 
changing  defense  needs  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  public  and 
private  resources  to  new  national  priorities. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  1192.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Weber  River  project  to  the  Weber 
River  Water  Users'  Association,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Referred  to  the  Conamlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    JAVITS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bttckuit.  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
S.  1193.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of   the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  1194.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  An  Kyong 
Ah  (Susan  Ann  Dickinson);  and 

S.  1195.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  C.  G.  Okerson.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1196.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Merle  Jacob- 
son.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Bubdick,  Mr.  Cbanston, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Hab- 
Ris,  Mr.  Habt,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  HucHES.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mc- 
OovEBN,  Mr.  Metcau,  Mr.  Montoya, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Thxtbmond,  and  Mr. 

TUNNET)  : 

S.  1197.  A  bUl  to  extend  availablUty  of 
Federal  crop  Insurance  and  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  funds  far  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Federal  crop  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  1198.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  review  as  to  its  suitability 
for  preservation  as  vrilderness,  the  area  com- 
monly  known    as  the   "Indian   Peaks  Area" 
in   the   State   of   Colorado.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    INOUYE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bentsen,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Gravel. 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Habt,  Mr.  Humph- 
rey, Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McGovebn, 
Mr.     Metcalt,    Mr.    Montoya,    Mr. 
Moss,    Mr.    MusKiE,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 
RiBicoFF,     Mr.     Stevens,     and    Mr. 
Stevenson)  : 
S.   1199.  A  bUl  amending  Title  13  of  the 
U.S.   Code   by  authorizing   the   Secretary   of 
Commerce  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  undertake  a  quadrennial   enrollment   of 
those  pexsons   to   vote   in   elections   of   the 
Pi-esldent  and  Vice  F»resldent  that  meet  the 
qualifications   of    the    various   States   other 
than  residency.  This  act  Is  to  be  known  as  the 
Universr.!  Enrollment  Act  of  1970.  R-^ferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  1200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
F.    Slack.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1201.  A  bin  to  extend  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  payment  of  interest  on  time  and 
savings  deposits,  the  control  of  credit  and 
economic  stabilization,  to  vest  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  authority  to  establish  variable 
reserve  requirements  based  on  bank  assets, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1202.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  orphanages 
from  the  excise  tax  on  investment  income 
of  private  foundations.  Referred  tc  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Habt,  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr.  Inouyk, 
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Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  McGovebn,  Mr.  Mag- 
NT780K,  Mr.  Mansfiixd,  Mr.  Miller, 
Mr.     MoNTOYA,     Mr.     MusKiz,     Mr. 
Proxmire,       Mr.       Randolph,       Mr. 
Stkvens,   and   Mr.   Williams)  : 
S.  1203.  A  bill  designating  certain  election 
days   as   legal   public    holidays.   Referred   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McOEE : 
S.  1204.   A   bill   to   amend  section   8332   of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  allow  certain 
service  to  be  credited  for  purposes  of  civil 
service  retirement.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  GURNET: 
S.  1205.  A  bill  to  establish  an  OfQce  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  a  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion In  order  to  sec\ire  within  the  Federal 
Government    effective    protection    and    rep- 
resentatK  n  of  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  pvirposes.   Referred   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr    EASTLAND   (for  himself   and 

Mr.  HBT7BKA)  : 

S.  1206  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (d)  of 
section  2  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commalsslon  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TowEE)  ; 

8.  1207.  A  bill  to  authorize  Instirance  In 
connection  with  loans  for  the  preservation 
of  residential  historic  properties.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bentsen) : 

S.  1208.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage  of 
50-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  life  of 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn  and  to  assist 
In  the  support  of  the  Sam  Rayburn  Library. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  1209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 17.  1968  (82  Stat.  1146),  relating  to  the 
control  of  noxious  plants  on  Federal  lands. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tttnnky)  : 

S.  1210.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  com- 
merce among  the  States  by  providing  a  uni- 
form system  for  the  application  of  sales  and 
use  taxes  to  interstate  commerce.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    PEARSON    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Dole)  ; 

S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
a  1974  centennial  celebration  observing  the 
Introduction  Into  the  United  States  of  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHILES: 

S.J.  Res.  70.  A  joint  resolution  to  termi- 
nate certain  statutory  authorities  currently 
in  effect  as  the  result  of  the  Presidential 
proclamation  Issued  on  December  16,  1950, 
declaring  a  state  of  national  emergency.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.J.  Res.  71.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  EInvironmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
possible  reuse  of  waste  heat  for  productive 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BlLUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  1186.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in 
social  security  benefits.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  put 
very  simply,  America's  social  security 
recipients  have  fallen  on  hard  times.  In 
recent  years,  their  troubles  have  been 
compounded  by  rampant  inflation  which 
is  draining  the  purchasing  power  from 
their  life's  savings  and  by  skyrocketing 
living  costs  which  are  making  it  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  them  to  make  ends 
meet  on  their  meager  fixed  incomes. 

The  U.S.  Senate  cannot  continue  to 
ask  these  aged,  disabled,  and  dependent 
Americans  to  bite  the  bullet  for  a  few 
more  months  while  Congress  meanders 
through  its  legislative  maze. 

Last  year,  acting  to  lessen  the  cruel 
plight  of  these  people,  the  Senate  passed 
by  a  vote  of  81  to  0  the  largest  social 
insurance  bill,  in  terms  of  dollars,  in  the 
history  of  our  Republic.  To  say  the  least, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  Members  of  the 
other  body  planted  their  feet  in  concrete 
and  refused  even  to  meet  with  the  Sen- 
ate's conferees  to  resolve  the  differences 
in  the  House  and  Senate  bills.  There- 
fore, the  need  for  immediate  legislative 
relief  is  both  urgent  and  great. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  con- 
tains four  major  provisions,  three  of 
which  were  incorporated  in  last  year's 
Senate -passed  bill. 

First,  my  bill  provides  for  an  across- 
the-board,  10-percent  increase  in  bene- 
fits, retroactive  to  January  1971. 

Second,  it  provides  for  an  increase 
from  $64  imder  present  law  to  $100  in 
the  minimum  primary  insurance 
amount — the  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ment to  beneficiaries  when  they  start 
to  receive  benefits  at  age  65  or  older. 

Third,  effective  January  1971,  my  bill 
would  increase  by  10  percent  the  special 
cash  payments  that  are  made  under 
present  law  to  people  age  72  or  older 
who  are  not  insured  for  regular  cash 
benefits  under  the  social  security  system. 

Finally,  imder  the  provisions  of  my 
bill,  the  amount  of  annual  exempt  earn- 
ings for  purposes  of  the  so-called  re- 
tirement test  would  be  increased  from 
the  present  figure  of  $1,680  to  $2,400: 
and  the  dollar-for-doUar  reduction  in 
benefits  presently  imposed  when  earn- 
ings reach  a  certain  amount  would  be 
eliminated. 

The  across-the-board,  10-percent  in- 
crease and  the  increase  in  the  minimum 
monthly  payment,  both  of  which  would 
be  retroactive  to  January  1971,  will  re- 
sult in  an  estimated  $5  billion  m  addi- 
tional benefits  going  to  some  25.7  mil- 
lion people  during  the  first  full  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill  in- 
creasing by  10  percent  the  special  cash 
payments  to  uninsured  people  age  72 
or  older,  benefits  will  be  raised  from  $46 
to  $50.60  for  an  individual  and  from  $69 
to  $75.90  for  couples,  effective  January 
1971.  An  estimated  $32  million  in  addi- 
tional benefits  would  be  paid  out  in  the 
first  full  year  to  approximately  600,000 
people. 

Also,  several  thousand  people  who  do 
not  now  get  the  special  payments,  be- 
cause they  receive  benefits  under  an- 
other governmental  pension  system  cr 
because  they  receive  welfare  benefits, 
would  qualify  for  payments. 

My  proposal  makes  significant  changes 


in  the  present  retirement  test  and  re- 
moves several  of  its  work  disincentives 
which  discourage  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries from  doing  additional  work  or 
taking  a  job  at  higher  pay.  As  the  pro- 
gram now  operates,  a  social  security  re- 
cipient under  age  72  may  earn  up  to 
$1,680  without  losing  any  of  his  bene- 
fits. 

However,  if  he  earns  more  than  $1,680 
in  a  year,  his  benefits  are  reduced  by 
$1  dollar  for  each  $2  of  earnings  be- 
tween $1,680  and  $2,880,  and  for  each 
$1  of  earnings  above  $2,880.  Moreover, 
because  of  taxes  and  work  expenses,  a 
beneficiary's  spendable  income — that  is, 
his  social  security  benefits  plus  his  earn- 
ings after  taxes — may  be  less  if  he  earns 
slightly  more  than  $2,880  than  it  would 
be  if  he  earned  less  than  $2,880. 

My  bill  would  remove  these  work 
penalizing  and  work  disincentive  as- 
pects from  the  retirement  test  by  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  exempt  earnings 
from  $1,680  to  $2,400  per  year  and  by 
providing  that  social  security  benefits 
be  reduced  by  only  $1  for  each  $2  of 
earnings  above  $2,400,  regardless  of  how 
much  is  earned. 

For  1971,  these  retirement  test 
changes  would  result  in  an  estimated 
$680  million  in  additional  benefits  be- 
ing paid  to  an  estimated  1.3  million 
beneficiaries,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
whom  would  not  receive  benefits  under 
present  law. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  social  se- 
curity recipients  do  not  want  to  become 
public  charges.  But,  unfortimately,  many 
of  them  are  turning  to  welfare  as  the 
only  means  of  survival. 

I  submit  that  they  do  not  deserve 
this  cruel  fate.  Most  of  them  are  in  the 
simset  years  of  what  have  been  useful 
and  productive  lives — useful  and  produc- 
tive to  themselves,  their  families  and 
their  country.  Those  who  are  both  able 
and  willing  to  continue  gainful  employ- 
ment should  not  be  discouraged  or 
penalized.  Those  who  are  unable  to  do 
so  should  not  be  forced  to  suffer  poverty. 

Therefore,  the  increase  in  benefits  and 
the  other  adjustments  in  the  social  se- 
curity program  which  I  propose  are,  In 
my  judgment,  absolutely  necessary.  I 
would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  both 
Houses  agree,  and  I  solicit  their  prompt 
attention  and  support  for  these  meas- 
ures. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   1186 
A  bill  to  provide  increases  In  social  security 
benefits 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1971." 

increase  in  old-ace,  st.'Rvtvors,  and 

DISABILITY  INStniANCE  BENEFITS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  215(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 
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103.00 

151 

155 

113.30 

170.00 

201.  50 

488 

492 

221.70 

408.40 

32  01            32. 60 

104.50 

156 

160 

115.00 

172.  50 

202. 80 

493 

496 

223. 10 

410. 10 

3261            33.20 

105. 80 

161 

164 

116.40 

174.60 

204.20 

497 

501 

224.70 

412.30 

33'  21            33.  88 

107. 20 

165 

169 

118.00 

177.00 

205. 40 

502 

506 

226.00 

414.  50 

33'  89             34.  50 

108. 60 

170 

174 

119.50 

179.  30 

206.70 

507 

510 

227. 40 

416.  30 

34  51            35.00 

110.00 

175 

178 

121.00 

181.  50 

208.00 

511 

515 

228. 80 

418.  50 

35  01            35. 80 

111.40 

179 

183 

122.60 

183.90 

209.30 

516 

520 

230.30 

420. 70 

35'  81            36. 40 

112.70 

184 

188 

124.  00 

186.00 

210. 60 

521 

524 

231.70 

422. 40 

36'  41            37. 08 

114.20 

189 

193 

125. 70 

188. 60 

211.90 

525 

529 

233. 10 

424. 60 

37  09            37.60 

115.60 

194 

197 

127.20 

190.80 

213.30 

530 

534 

234.70 

426. 80 

37' 61            38  20 

116.90 

198 

202 

128.60 

192.90 

214.  50 

535 

538 

236.00 

428.60 

38  21            39  12 

118.40 

203 

207 

130. 30 

195.  50 

215. 80 

539 

543 

237.40 

430. 80 

39  13            39.68 

119.80 

208 

211 

131.80 

197.70 

217.20 

544 

548 

239.00 

433. 00 

39  69            40  33 

121.00 

212 

216 

133.10 

199.70 

218.40 

549 

553 

240. 30 

435. 20 

40  34            41. 12 

122.  50 

217 

221 

134.80 

202.  20 

219.70 

554 

556 

241.70 

436.50 

41  13            41  76 

123.90 

222 

225 

136.30 

204.50 

220. 80 

557 

560 

242. 90 

438.  30 

41'  77             42. 44 

125.  30 

226 

230 

137. 90 

206.90 

222.00 

561 

563 

244.20 

439. 60 

42  45            43  20 

126. 70 

231 

235 

139. 40 

209.10 

223. 10 

564 

567 

245.  50 

441.40 

43'  21            43.  76 

128. 20 

236 

239 

141.10 

211.70 

224.  30 

568 

570 

246.80 

442.  70 

43  77            44.  44 

129.  50 

240 

244 

142.  50 

214. 80 

225. 40 

571 

574 

248.00 

444.40 

44  45            44. 88 

130.  80 

245 

249 

143.90 

219. 20 

226.60 

575 

577 

249.30 

445.80 

44  89            45  60 

132.  30 

250 

255 

145.60 

222. 70 

227.70 

578 

581 

250.50 

447.50 

^^»  WV                          ^^z-  w* 

133. 70 

254 

258 

147. 10 

227. 10 

228.90 

582 

584 

251.80 

448. 80 

134. 90 

259 

263 

148.40 

231.  50 

230.00 

585 

588 

253.00 

450.60 

136.40 

264 

267 

150. 10 

235.00 

231. 20 

589 

591 

254, 40 

451.90 

137. 80 

268 

272 

151.60 

239.40 

232.30 

592 

595 

255.60 

453.70 

139. 20 

273 

277 

153.20 

243.80 

233.50 

596 

598 

256.90 

455.00 

140. 60 

278 

281 

154. 70 

247.  30 

234.60 

599 

602 

258. 10 

456.80 

142.00 

282 

286 

156.20 

251.70 

235. 80 

603 

605 

259.40 

458. 10 

143. 50 

287 

291 

157.90 

256.10 

236.90 

606 

609 

260.60 

459.80 

144. 70 

292 

295 

159.20 

259.60 

238.10 

610 

612 

262.00 

451.20 

146.20 

296 

300 

160. 90 

264.00 

239. 20 

613 

616 

263. 20 

462.90 

147.60 

301 

305 

162. 40 

268. 40 

240.40 

617 

620 

264.50 

464.70 

148. 90 

306 

309 

163. 80 

272.  00 

241.  50 

621 

623 

265. 70 

466.00 

150. 40 

310 

314 

165.  50 

276.  40 

242.  70 

624 

627 

267.00 

467.  80 

151.70 

315 

319 

166.90 

280.80 

243.  80 

628 

630 

268.20 

469.40 

153.00 

320 

323 

168.30 

284.30 

245.00 

631 

634 

269.  50 

471.70 

154.  50 

324 

328 

170.00 

287. 70 

246.10 

635 

637 

270.80 

473.90 

155. 90 

329 

333 

171.50 

293.10 

247. 30 

638 

641 

272. 10 

476. 20 

157. 40 

334 

337 

173. 20 

296.60 

248. 40 

642 

644 

273.  30 

478.  30 

158.60 

338 

342 

174.  50 

301.00 

249.60 

645 

648 

274.60 

480.60 

160.  00 

343 

347 

176.  00 

305. 40 

250.70 

649 

650 

275. 80 

482.70 

161.  50 

348 

351 

177. 70 

308.90 

651 

655 

276.80 

484.40 

162.  80 

352 

356 

179. 10 

313.30 

656 

660 

277. 80 

486.20 

164. 30 

357 

361 

180. 80 

317.70 

661 

665 

278.80 

487.90 

165.60 

362 

365 

182.20 

321.20 

666 

670 

279.80 

489.70 

166. 90 

366 

370 

183.60 

325.60 

671 

675 

280. 80 

491. 40 

168. 40 

371 

375 

185. 30 

330. 00 

676 

680 

281. 80 

493.20 

169. 80 

376 

379 

186.80 

333.60 

681 

685 

282.80 

494,90 

171.30 

380 

384 

188.50 

338.00 

6K 

690 

283.80 

496.70 

172.  50 

385 

389 

189.80 

342. 40 

6S1 

695 

284.80 

498.40 

173.90 

390 

393 

191.30 

345.90 

696 

700 

285.80 

500.20 

175.40 

394 

398 

193.00 

350.30 

701 

705 

286.80 

501.90 

176.70 

399 

403 

194.40 

354.70 

706 

710 

287.80 

503.70 

178. 20 

404 

407 

196.10 

358.20 

* 

711 

715 

288.80 

505.40 

179.40 

408 

412 

197.40 

362.60 

716 

720 

289. 80 

507.20 

180.70 

413 

417 

198.80 

367.00 

ZS 

725 

290.80 

508.90 

182.00 

418 

421 

200. 20 

370. 50 

726 

730 

291.80 

510.70 

183.40 

422 

426 

201.80 

374.90 

731 

735 

292.80 

512.40 

184.60 

427 

431 

203. 10 

379. 30 

736 

740 

293.80 

614.20 

185. 90 

432 

436 

204.50 

383.70 

741 

74S 

294.80 

515.90 

187. 30 

437 

440 

206.10 

385.  50 

746 

750 

295.80 

517.70". 

(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

'(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202(j)(l)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  January 
1971  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self -em- 
ployment income  of  such  Insured  Individual 
and  at  leati  one  such  person  was  so  entitled 
for  December  1970  on  tlie  basis  of  such  wages 


and  self-employment  Income,  such  total  of 
benefits  for  January  1971  or  any  subsequent 
month  shall  not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the 
larger  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  this  title  (Includ- 
ing this  subsection,  but  without  the  applica- 


tion of  section  222(b),  section  202(q),  and 
subsections  (b),  and  (c),  and  (d)  of  this 
section) ,  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1970, 
for  each  such  person  for  such  month,  by  110 
percent  and  raising  each  such  increased 
amount.  If  It  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to  the 
next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10; 
but  In  any  such  case  (1)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of  sub- 
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paragraph  (B).  and  (11)  If  section  202 (k) 
(2)  (A)  waa  applicable  In  the  case  of  any  such 
beneflto  for  January  1971,  and  ceasee  to  apply 
after  such  month,  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  shaU  b«  applied,  for  and  after  the 
month  in  which  section  202(k)  (2)  (A)  ceases 
to  apply,  as  though  paragraph  (1)  had  not 
been  applicable  to  such  total  of  benefits  for 
January  1971,  or". 

(c)  Section  215(b)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strUtlng  out  "December  1969" 
each  Ume  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  1970". 

(d)  Section  216(c)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  a."*  follows ; 

"Primary  Insurance  Amount  Under  1969  Act 
"(c)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  n  of 
the  table  appearing  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  Individual's  primary  Insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1970. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  became  entitled  to  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 202(a)  or  section  223  before  January 
1971,  or  who  died  before  such  month." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  benefits 
under  title  U  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  after  December  1970  and  with  respect 
to  lump-sum  death  payments  under  such 
title  In  the  case  of  deaths  occurring  after 
December  1970. 

(f )  If  an  Individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  December  1970 
and  became  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  of  such  Act  for 
January  1971,  or  he  died  In  such  month, 
then,  for  purposes  of  section  216(a)(4)  of 
the  Social  Seciurlty  Act  (Lf  applicable),  the 
amount  in  column  IV  of  the  table  appearing 
in  such  section  215(a)  for  such  Individual 
shall  be  the  amount  in  such  column  on  the 
line  on  which  In  colunan  II  appears  his  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  (as  determined 
under  section  216(a)  of  such  Act)  Instead 
of  the  amount  in  column  IV  equal  to  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  on  which  his 
disability  insurance  benefit  Is  based. 

INCRXASX  IN  BBNKWTS  FOB  CERTAIN  IVDIVIDVALS 
AOS   72   AND  OVER 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Section  227(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$46" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$50.60",  and 
by  striking  out  "$23"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$25.30". 

(2)  Section  227(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$46"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$50.60". 

(b)(1)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$60.60". 

(2)  Section  228(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$50.60".  and  by  striking  out 
■$23"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$25.30". 

(3)  Section  228(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$23"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$26.30". 

(4)  Section  228(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$60.60". 

(5)  Section  228(c)  (3)  (B)  of  Such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "$23  '  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$26.30". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
mojthly  benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December 
1970. 

UBERALIZATION   OT    EASNINOS   TEST 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  (B) 
of  section  203(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$140"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$200  or  the  ex- 
empt amount  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (8)". 


(2)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  203(h) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$140" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$200  or  the 
exempt  amount  as  determined  under  sub- 
section (f)  (8)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  203(f)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  purposes  ol  paragraph  (1)  and 
subsection  (h),  an  individual's  excess  earn- 
ings for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  50  per  cen- 
tum of  his  earnings  for  such  year  in  excess 
of  the  product  of  $200  or  the  exempt  amoimt 
as  determined  under  paragraph  (8)  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  months  in  such  year. 
The  excess  earnings  as  derived  under  the 
preceding  sentence  U  nor  a  multiple  of  $1, 
shall  be  reduced  tc  the  next  lower  multiple 
of  $1." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  1970. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  support  the 
position  outlined  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  would  hope  that 
the  social  security  benefit  increase  would 
be  approved  by  the  Senate  at  an  early 
date.  Last  December  as  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  pointed  out,  the  Senate 
approved  a  10-percent  increase  for  social 
security  beneficiailes  but,  unfortunately, 
the  House  of  Representatives  did  not  go 
along. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  hold 
the  social  security  bill  hostage  to  some 
other  bill.  It  should  be  brought  before 
the  Senate  at  an  early  date  and  passed. 

The  older  people  of  this  Nation  who 
have  paid  into  social  security  funds  over 
the  years  are  entitled  to  an  increase  in 
benefits.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
sharply.  It  is  still  going  up.  The  older 
people  who  live  on  fixed  incomes  are 
the  ones  hardest  hit  by  inflation.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  soimd  and  log- 
ical and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Virginia  and  wel- 
come his  support  and  contribution  to- 
ward this  endeavor. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  could 
act  expeditiously  and  speedily  in  this 
matter.  If  we  act  by  way  of  amendment 
on  some  House-passed  bill,  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  approve  It  Immediately.  It 
should  become  law  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical date  In  order  to  aid  these  people  who 
are  sufifering  so  severely,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  afford  them  some  relief. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
receives  letters,  as  I  do,  by  the  score, 
every  week.  They  are  pathetic.  They  point 
out  what  their  social  security  benefits 
amount  to  and  what  they  have  to  pay  in 
the  way  of  providing  for  their  food  budg- 
ets, and  so  forth.  From  these  letters  we 
realize  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for 
them  to  survive  on  their  present  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrleld  the  floor. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1188.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
prohibit  foreign  assistance  from  being 
provided  to  foreign  countries  which  do 
not  act  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  from 


unlawfully  entering  the  United  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

PDTTINO  EFFKCTIVE   CURBS   ON    NARCOTICS  TKOU 
ABROAD 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  addic- 
tion to  heroin  and  the  crime  it  breeds 
has  reached  epidemic  proportions  in  our 
cities.  Stepped-up  efforts  to  intercept 
the  heroin  as  It  enters  the  United  States 
are  proving  futile.  We  must  find  a  way 
to  choke  off  the  flow  at  the  source,  if  we 
are  to  avert  catastrophe. 

A  halt  In  our  economic  assistance  to 
some  foreign  governments  can  be  an  ef- 
fective tool  In  halting  the  flow  of  illegal 
narcotics.  The  very  nations  that  have 
failed  to  stop  the  Illegal  trafiQc  of  nar- 
cotics across  their  boundaries  into  the 
United  States  are  major  recipients  of  our 
aid.  I  would  not  lightly  recommend  that 
this  aid  be  halted  unless  I  believed  that 
the  damage  caused  by  Illegal  narcotics  to 
our  society  was  serious  enough  to  war- 
rant it.  But,  after  reviewing  the  Informa- 
tion available  on  the  problems  caused  by 
narcotics  addiction.  I  can  reach  no  other 
conclusion. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  narcotics 
addicts  in  recent  years  has  had  crushing 
impact  on  our  social  structure.  Street 
crime  and  burglary,  direct  results  of 
widespread  addiction,  threaten  the 
safety  of  every  American  citizen  and  the 
security  of  his  home.  Drug  users  become 
drug  pushers  to  pay  for  their  daily  dos- 
age, and  youngsters  from  every  walk  of 
life  are  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  temp- 
tation offered  by  the  junkie.  The  heroin 
addict,  once  a  curiosity  among  the  down- 
and-out,  is  today  to  be  found  most  smy- 
where.  In  the  ghetto  and  the  suburbs,  in 
the  front  oflSce,  as  well  as  the  shipping 
room.  And  more  importantly,  the  addict's 
frantic  seaixh  for  heroin  affects  every- 
one within  his  reach,  spreading  fright 
and  violence  through  every  neighbor- 
hood. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Narcotics, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  plague  us  all.  There 
Is  the  direct  threat  to  young  people  more 
susceptible  to  the  lures  of  the  narcotics 
pusher.  But  every  adult  who  lives  or 
works  in  our  cities  is  exposed  to  the 
growing  threat  of  violent  crime.  Our  tax 
bills  reflect  the  cost  of  extra  police,  of 
overburdened  courts,  and  of  rehabllitr- 
tlon  and  custodial  facilities  for  the  ad- 
dicted. In  city  after  city.  new.  high-pow- 
ered street  hghts  are  being  Installed  to 
make  it  pwssible  to  travel  at  night  with 
even  a  minimum  of  safety.  Similarly, 
stores  are  forced  to  hire  private  police 
to  protect  property  against  theft.  Insur- 
ance rates  go  up  and  up.  The  cumulative 
cost  is  staggering. 

Addiction  cries  a  tale  of  desperation. 
In  some  aretis  of  New  York  City,  addicts 
rip  the  pipes  out  of  the  walls  of  decay- 
ing buildings  so  that  they  can  sell  the 
metal  to  scrap  dealers.  In  San  Francisco, 
automobiles  left  even  momentarily  In 
certain  neighborhoods  are  stripped  clean 
of  everything  of  value.  Women  in  Wash- 
uigton  hesitate  to  carry  pocketbooks  be- 
cause of  the  threat  of  theft.  To  climb  up 
the  six  flights  of  stairs  In  many  a  tene- 
ment house  Is  to  witness  Dante's  Inferno. 
Obviously,  hard  drugs  do  not  account 
entirely  for  mounting  crime.  But  law 
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officers  and  social  workers  are  convinced 
that  it  Is  the  major  cause. 

The  price  of  addiction  to  hard  drugs  is 
staggering.  In  terms  of  thefts  alone,  the 
Department  of  Justice  estimates  that 
approximately  $1.5  billion  was  stolen  in 
1969  to  pay  for  tiie  hard  drugs  used  by 
addicts.  It  costs  an  addict  somewhere 
between  $35  and  $50  a  day  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  heroin.  He  may  get  this  money 
by  stickups.  or  he  may  choose  to  steal 
merchandise.  If  he  chooses  to  steal  goods 
rather  than  money,  he  must  take  goods 
valued  at  about  five  times  the  amount  of 
money  needed.  He  must  do  this  because 
the  "fence"  who  buys  his  stolen  goods 
will  rarely  give  him  more  than  20  cents 
on  the  dollar.  The  estimate  of  $1.5  billion 
moreover,  Is  way  over  on  the  conservative 
side  There  are  some  estimates  that  this 
much  Is  stolen  in  New  York  City  alone. 

If  we  accept  the  $1.5  blUion  figure,  that 
alone  is  more  than  10  times  the  $135 
million  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  in  1971  to  combat  all  forms  of  drug 
abuse.  The  cost  of  crime  related  to  Illegal 
hard  drugs  even  exceeds  the  cost  of  all 
forms  of  Federal  law  enforcement — the 
Federal  courts  and  prisons,  the  FBI,  and 
all  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Not  only  is  our  heroin  addiction  prob- 
lem immense;  It  Is  getting  worse  each 
day.  It  hits  been  estimated  by  a  number 
of  experts  that  there  are  now  200,000 
heroin  addicts  in  the  United  States.  But 
this  is  only  an  educated  guess  and  prob- 
ably too  low.  We  know,  for  Instance,  that 
drug  abuse  is  the  major  cause  of  death 
in  New  York  City  for  those  in  the  age 
category  of  15  to  35.  About  50  percent 
of  those  in  New  York  City's  jails  are 
addicted.  A  report  Issued  recently  by  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Narcotics  Treat- 
ment Administration  showed  an  18- 
month  Increase  in  addiction  in  the  Dis- 
trict from  1,162  to  16,800.  The  adminis- 
tration found  that,  only  four  blocks  from 
the  White  House,  36  percent  of  all  young 
men  between  20  and  24,  and  one-quarter 
of  all  youths  between  15  and  19.  are 
heroin  addicts. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  glimpse  the 
magnitude  of  the  drug  problem.  As  for 
New  York  alone,  Stewart  Alsop  warns  in 
a  recent  editorial  that — 

The  real  cost  (of  lUegal  narcotics)  is  the 
death  of  New  York  as  a  city  In  which  people 
who  have  any  choice  at  all  will  be  willing  to 
Uve.  Rather  than  live  out  their  lives  in  fear, 
those  who  can  afford  it  are  leaving  the  city. 
In  time,  unless  the  malignancy  can  be 
brought  under  control.  New  York  wlU  be  a 
shell.  Its  tax  base  wholly  eroded,  Inhabited 
only  by  the  very  poor,  aud  a  tiny  handful  of 
those  rich  enough  to  Insulate  themselves 
from  the  surrounding  sea  of  fear. 

This  is  a  dire  prophecy  that  could  ap- 
ply equally  to  Washington.  D.C..  to  San 
Francisco,  or  Baltimore.  It  Is  up  to  us 
to  see  that  the  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled. 

If  heroin  was  produced  in  the  United 
States,  we  could  take  those  measures 
necessary  to  shut  off  the  source  of  the 
narcotic.  But  the  opium  poppy,  the  plant 
from  which  heroin  is  made,  is  not  grown 
in  the  United  States.  An  estimated  40 
tons  of  heroin  is  smuggled  into  the 
United  States  each  year  to  feed  our 
growing  addiction.  This  heroin  comes 
from  opium  grown  in  the  Middle  East, 


the  Par  East  and.  to  a  lesser  extent.  In 
Mexico.  Turkey  is  the  major  source  of 
illegal  opium  and  its  derivatives  coming 
to  our  coimtry.  supplying  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Most  of  the  remainder 
comes  from  the  Far  East.  Iran  and 
Afghanistan,  however,  are  beginning  to 
loom  as  major  sources  of  supply. 

Opium  moves  from  Turkey  and  the 
Middle  East  to  Prance  where  it  is  pro- 
cessed Into  heroin  for  smuggling  into  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  opium  pro- 
cessing is  done  in  small  workshops  in 
the  Marseilles  area.  The  processing  does 
not  require  complicated  equipment, 
which  has  made  it  difficult  for  the 
French  to  stamp  out  the  trade.  Once 
processed  into  heroin,  the  drug  Is  smug- 
gled into  the  United  States  either  directly 
or  via  Canada  or  Mexico. 

Despite  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
customs  inspectors  searching  for  illegal 
drugs,  we  have  not  managed  to  make  a 
real  dent  in  the  flow.  The  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Dangerous  Drugs  and  Narco- 
tics, John  Ingersoll,  has  pointed  out  that 
the  only  limitation  on  the  smuggling  of 
Illegal  narcotics  into  this  country  Is  the 
imagination  of  the  smuggler.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  are  32.000  places  on 
a  freighter  where  drugs  could  be  hidden. 
Similarly,  there  are  about  220  million 
people  passing  through  our  ports  each 
year,  hopelessly  more  than  the  number 
that  could  be  thoroughly  searched.  And 
the  trade  in  illegal  heroin  Is  profltable 
enough  to  make  the  occasional  arrest 
worth  the  risk  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
smuggle  it  into  our  country. 

Although  we  have  stepped  up  our  ef- 
forts to  stop  these  dangerous  drugs  at 
our  borders,  we  are  still  not  stemming 
the  bulk  of  the  flow.  The  Department  of 
Justice  reports,  for  example,  that  It 
seized  427  pounds  of  heroin  in  the  United 
States  in  1970  compared  with  140  poimds 
in  19R9,  and  197  pounds  of  cocaine  com- 
pared with  73.  Working  with  foreign 
governments,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  helped  In  the  ar- 
rest of  207  individuals  In  1970  compared 
with  214  In  1969.  In  1970.  3,383  poimds 
of  opium  were  seized  compared  with  290 
pounds  in  1969.  Yet,  these  are  tiny 
amounts  when  matched  against  the  40 
tons  estimated  to  be  entering  the  coim- 
try each  year.  I  understand  that  many 
in  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  do  not  believe  that  it  will  ever 
be  possible  to  stop  this  smuggling.  This 
conclasion  is  echoed  in  the  comment  of 
Harvey  R.  Wellman,  special  assistant  for 
narcotics  matters  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  when  he  recently  said  that  even 
with  the  most  effective  law  enforcement 
progarm  conceivable,  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  Illegal  drug  traffic  could  be 
-•itopped. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  to  curtail 
the  flow  of  hard  drugs  Into  our  country? 
The  experts  believe  the  answer  lies  in 
the  effective  control  of  the  seed  beds  in 
those  countries  where  the  opium  poppy  Is 
grown.  It  is  possible,  given  a  determined 
government,  to  control  the  growth  of 
the  opium  poppy  closely  enough  so  that 
practically  no  opium  seeps  into  the  Il- 
legal trade.  In  India,  for  example,  opium 
is  grown  legally  imder  a  licensing  sys- 
tem. The  farmer  is  licensed  to  grow  so 


many  acres  of  opium.  Once  he  has  this 
total  planted,  it  is  inspected  by  a  Govern- 
ment official.  The  farmer  then  harvests 
his  crop  and  sells  it  to  the  Government. 
If  he  caxmot  account  for  the  full  amount 
of  opium  his  acreage  should  yield,  he  is 
subject  to  a  stiff  fine  or  even  imprison- 
ment. This  system  Is  effective  enough  to 
prevent  Indian  opium  from  moving  into 
the  illegal  trade. 

Unfortimately,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  not  exercised  the  same  de- 
gree of  control  over  its  poppy  harvest. 
Turkey  does  not  have  a  licensing  system. 
Rather,  there  are  certain  designated  pro- 
vinces in  which  it  is  legal  to  grow  opium. 
Approximately  100.000  farmers  In  Tur- 
key grow  opium  today.  They  are  located 
in  seven  provinces.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  provinces  is  being  reduced  from 
seven  to  four,  there  still  will  be  no  ap- 
preciable reduction  in  the  amoimt  of 
opium  produced  for  Illegal  trade.  All  the 
Turkish  Government  has  done  is  to  drive 
the  inefficient  farmer  out  of  business. 
Despite  the  administration's  protracted 
negotiations  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, that  country  remains  the  major 
source  of  illegal  narcotics  entering  the 
United  States. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  imderstand  the 
failure  of  the  Turkish  Government  to 
clamp  down  on  the  Illegal  drug  crop. 
True,  the  opium  poppy  has  been  grown 
for  centuries  in  Turkey  and  the  farmer 
resists  attempts  to  limit  Its  growth.  The 
Government  authorizes  the  legal  hsu-vest 
of  about  100  tons  of  opium  each  year.  The 
Government  pays  the  farmer  a  set  price 
for  the  legally  grown  opium.  But  the 
farmer  can  sell  opium  illegally  at  about 
three  times  the  price  he  receives  from 
the  Government.  Altogether,  the  total 
value  of  the  Illegal  and  legal  trade  In 
opium  is  not  more  than  $6  million,  an 
Insignlflcant  amount  In  the  Turkish  na- 
tional income  of  $9  bUllon.  If  It  were 
solely  a  question  of  money,  we  could 
well  afford  to  use  a  small  fraction  of  the 
$135  minion  we  spend  armually  to  con- 
trol narcotics  to  buy  up  the  entire  Turk- 
ish opium  crop. 

I  believe  that  the  imderls^ng  reason 
for  the  failure  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  surpress  the  illegal  opium  trade 
is  foimd  In  Its  lack  of  will.  This  Is  dem- 
onstrated In  the  laxity  of  Turkish  law  en- 
forcement. The  Iranian  Government  im- 
poses a  death  penalty  on  those  caught 
smuggling  drugs.  Turkey  does  not.  In- 
deed, the  Turks  do  not  even  use  heavy 
flnes  or  Imprisonment,  as  has  the  Indian 
Government,  to  stop  the  illegal  growth 
of  opium.  If  the  Turkish  Government 
were  much  less  efficient  than  the  Iranian 
or  Indian  Governments,  then  there  might 
be  an  excuse  for  Its  failure.  But  this  Is 
not  the  case.  If  Turkey  wanted  to  stop 
the  smuggling  of  opium  to  the  heroin 
factories  In  Corsica  or  Marseilles,  It 
could. 

In  the  face  cf  this  Indifference,  must 
we  remain  helpless?  If  we  had  the  com- 
monsense,  the  United  States  could  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  International  flow 
of  Illegal  drugs.  If  we  made  it  known 
that  we  Intend  to  stop  giving  economic 
assistance  to  those  nations,  such  as 
Turkey,  that  fall  to  exercise  adequate 
controls   over   illegal   drug   production, 
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those  nations  would  Institute  effective 
drug  control  measures. 

Why  in  Turkey  alone  we  are  giving 
esich  year  far  more  than  10  times  as 
much  in  economic  assistance  as  the  total 
value  of  the  legal  and  Ulegal  opium  crop 
produced.  But  as  things  now  stand,  even 
though  the  possibility  of  such  a  sanc- 
tion has  been  mentioned  in  the  past,  the 
Turkish  Government,  for  example,  does 
not  believe  we  will  ever  invoke  it.  As  a 
member  of  NATO,  Turkey  is  confident 
that  it  win  remain  immune  to  any  ces- 
sation in  the  flow  of  our  aid,  even  though 
the  threat  to  our  internal  well-being 
from  the  traffic  of  illegal  drugs  is  far 
greater  today  than  any  external  threat 
to  our  security  which  could  possibly  be 
countered  by  Turkey. 

Yet,  the  executive  branch  apparently 
continues  to  place  greater  weight  on 
Turkey's  role  in  the  NATO  alliance  than 
it  does  on  the  drug  epidemic  preying 
upon  our  own  youngsters.  We  are  told, 
in  detail,  about  the  steps  that  the  Turk- 
ish Government  Is  taking  to  stop  nar- 
cotics smuggling,  but  we  are  not  told 
why  the  Turks  stay  so  much  less  effec- 
tive than  the  Indians.  We  are  told,  in 
detail,  about  the  measures  the  French 
Government  is  taking  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  we 
are  not  told  why  heroin  produced  in  the 
factories  of  Marseilles  still  finds  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  pusher  on  the 
streets  of  Washington,  our  Nation's 
Capital.  One  can  only  surmise  that  the 
culprit  governments  have  long  since 
concluded  that  our  executive  branch 
lacks  the  will  to  invoke  any  realistic 
sanctions  against  the  drug  traffic.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  action  In  its  own 
right. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  Representative 
RoDiNo,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Senator 
MoNDALE,  of  Minnesota,  and  Senator 
Hartke,  of  Indiana,  introduced  bills  that 
would  suspend  our  aid  to  foreign  govern- 
ments if  the  President  determined  that 
appropriate  measures  were  not  being 
taken  to  stop  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs 
into  the  United  States.  These  distin- 
guished lawmakers  have  taken  an  initia- 
tive. We  owe  them  a  debt  of  thanks. 

These  bills,  in  my  judgment,  reach  in 
the  right  direction  by  posing  the  possi- 
bility of  aid  suspension  as  a  deterrent  to 
illegal  drug  production.  But.  if  the  deter- 
rent is  to  be  credible,  it  cannot  be  left  to 
the  President,  acting  through  the  State 
Department,  to  invoke.  Congress  has 
written  a  plethora  of  laws  of  this  kind  in 
the  past,  leaving  their  application  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive.  They  just 
have  not  been  used,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  anticipate  a  different 
result  in  this  case. 

If  we  are  to  write  realistic  curbs  in  the 
law — curbs  that  will  be  taken  seriously 
by  foreign  governments — another  meth- 
od must  be  found. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  would  empower  the  Comptroller 
General,  as  an  agent  of  the  Congress,  to 
make  an  annual  determination  as  to 
which  foreign  governments  have  failed 
to  make  appropriate  steps  to  stop  the 


flow  of  illegal  narcotics  from  their  coun- 
tries into  the  United  States. 

Should  he  determine  that  a  given  gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  take  such  steps, 
he  would  notify  the  Congress  and,  after 
90  days,  no  further  economic  assistance 
would  be  available  to  the  country  in 
question.  Following  the  determination  by 
the  Comptroller  Greneral,  if  the  Presi- 
dent could  furnish  information  indicat- 
ing that  the  government  in  question  had 
subsequently  taken  steps  to  curb  the  flow 
of  illegal  hard  drugs  into  the  United 
States,  Congress  could  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  Similarly,  if  the  Presi- 
dent felt  that  other  overriding  national 
interests  made  it  advisable  to  waive  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  he  could  request  the 
Congress  to  do  so.  But,  in  each  case,  Con- 
gress would  make  the  determination  af- 
ter bearing  the  evidence  from  the  exec- 
utive departments  as  well  as  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  who  is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  Congress.  So  the  final  deci- 
sion would  be  one  in  which  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  country  would  par- 
ticipate. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  submit  an  armual  report 
to  Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  meas- 
ures being  taken  by  foreign  governments 
to  stop  the  illegal  flow  of  hard  narcotics. 
The  Congress  has  a  need  for  an  inde- 
pendent assessment  of  this  aspect  of  our 
drug  problem. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  eradicate  the 
epidemic  of  hard  drug  addiction.  It  is  up 
to  Congress  to  show  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  place  the  highest 
priority  on  this  task.  It  is  up  to  Congress 
to  enact  the  laws  needed  without  any 
more  delay. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
an  article  from  the  Idaho  Statesman  of 
March  3,  1971,  indicating  that  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  addiction  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  rise  in  violent  crime  has  even 
reached  into  my  own  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1188 
A  bill  to  amend  Section  620  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  foreign 
assistance  from  being  provided  to  foreign 
countries  which  do  not  act  to  prevent 
narcotic  drugs  from  unlawfully  entering 
the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  620 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(v)(l)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  review  and  determine  an- 
nually (A)  the  effectiveness  of  measurea 
being  taken  by  each  foreign  country  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs,  partially  or  completely 
produced  or  processed  In  such  country,  from 
unlawfully  entering  the  United  States,  and 
(B)  whether  that  country  has  undertaken 
appropriate  measures  to  prevent  any  such 
narcotic  drug  from  unlawfully  entering  the 
United  States.  Not  later  than  March  31  of 
each  year,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  of  his  review 
and  determinations  for  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year. 


"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  para- 
giaph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  ninety  days 
after  the  making  of  any  such  report  to  the 
Congress,  any  foreign  country  with  respect 
ti  which  the  Comptroller  General  has  re- 
ported a  determination  under  paragraph  (i) 
(B)  of  tbis  subsection,  that  such  country 
has  not  undertaken  appropriate  measures 
to  prevent  any  such  narcotic  drugs  from  un- 
lawfully entering  the  United  States,  shall 
thereafter  receive  no  further  economic  as- 
s' stance  from  the  United  States. 

"(3)  If  the  President  finds  that  a  foreign 
country  referred  to  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
tills  subsection  has  undertaken,  after  the 
determination  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
apprc^rlate  measures  to  prevent  such  nar- 
cotic drugs  from  unlawfully  entering  the 
United  States,  or  finds  that  the  overriding 
national  interest  requires  that  economic  aid 
be  continued,  he  may  ask  Congress  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  such  paragraph,  and  If  the 
Congress  concurs,  the  provisions  of  such 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  that  country 
unless  the  provisions  of  such  paragraph 
would  apply  further  to  that  country  as  a  re- 
sul*,  of  a  subsequent  report  and  determina- 
tion. 

"(4)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
such  agencies  and  facilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
assist  foreign  countries  In  their  efforts  to 
prevent  the  unlawful  entry  of  narcotic  drugs 
into  the  United  States.  The  President  shall 
^eep  the  Congress  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  any  action  taken  by 
him  under  this  paragraph. 

"(5)  No  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
law  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  'narcotic  drugs'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  given  that  term  under  section  4731 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  and 

"(B)  'foreign  assistance"  means  any  tangi- 
ble or  Intangible  item  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government  (by  means  of  gift,  loan, 
sale,  credit  sale,  guaranty,  or  any  other 
means)  under  this  or  any  other  law  to  a  for- 
eign country,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
any  training,  service,  or  technical  advice, 
any  item  of  real,  personal,  or  mixed  property, 
any  agricultural  commodity,  United  States 
dollars,  and  any  ciirrencles  owned  by  the 
United  States  Goverrunent  of  any  foreign 
country." 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  on  the  first  July  1  occurring  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Questions  on  Drug  Use  Answered  by  Opficeb 

(Note. — The  following  questions  about 
drugs  and  crime  were  submitted  to  Police 
Chief  John  Church.  They  were  answered  by 
Sgt.  E.  C.  Palmer,  who  heads  the  depart- 
ment's Vice  and  Narcotics  Division.) 

1.  What  effect  does  drug  use  have  on  the 
incidence  of  crime  in  the  Boise  area?  Is  It 
related  to  our  increasing  number  of  holdups? 

Drug  use  definitely  Is  Involved.  Out  of  29 
armed  robberies,  12  of  these  related  back  to 
narcotics.  Of  65  burglaries,  35  related  back 
to  narcotics.  Of  five  murders  committed  In 
the  Boise  City  area  in  the  past  year,  two  of 
them  were  related  directly  to  narcotics.  In 
the  past  we  felt  that  crimes  of  violence  were 
not  directly  related  to  drugs.  However,  with 
the  Increased  use  of  amphetamines,  we  And 
that  crimes  of  violence  are  on  the  upswing. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  1189.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
and  to  provide  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  be  discharged  by  reason 
of  physical  disability  for  civil  commit- 
ment under  such  act  when  such  members 
are  suffering  from  drug  addiction  or  drug 
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dependence,  said  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

UEDICAL    DISCHAKCES    AND    REHABILrTATION    FOR 
ADDICTED  AND  DRUG  DEPENDENT  SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide medical  discharges  for  drug  depend- 
ent or  drug  addicted  servicemen  and  to 
allow  for  their  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation under  the  provisions  of  title  III  of 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  it  will 
mean  a  positive  and  meaningful  step  to- 
ward curbing  drug  abuse  not  only  among 
service  personnel  but  also  among  the 
civilian  population  to  which  these  drug 
addicted  servicemen  have  returned. 

There  has  been  substantial  evidence 
of  a  serious  drug  abuse  problem  in  the 
military  on  record  for  at  least  2  years. 
The  Defense  Department  has  only  re- 
cently recognized  and  acknowledged  its 
existence  and  begim  to  implement  a  posi- 
tive drug  abuse  policy  intended  both  to 
curb  the  problem  and  treat  the  victims 
more  humanely  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

In  view  of  the  recognition  of  this  seri- 
ous problem  by  the  Defense  Department, 
Congress,  and  the  Military  Establish- 
ment must  develop  additional  measures 
to  cope  with  it  and  to  implement  them 
without  further  delay. 

One  such  avenue  is  through  the  legis- 
lation which  I  propose  today.  It  would 
allow  the  drug  addicted  or  dependent 
serviceman  to  be  medically,  rather  than 
punitively  discharged.  He  would  be  placed 
into  a  program  of  hospitalization  and 
treatment  for  an  extended  period  of  up 
to  42  months. 

Such  an  approach  to  the  problem 
would  relieve  the  military  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  extended  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  serious  drug  abusers,  a 
consideration  which  I  believe  is  urgently 
needed. 

There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  record 
of  the  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  indicating  that  a  drug 
addicted  or  dependent  serviceman  can- 
not function  in  his  assigned  duties  and 
therefore  is  of  little  use  to  his  unit. 

The  military's  recent  report,  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  recog- 
nized this  when  it  said : 

...  it  is  recommended  that  In  general  for 
administrative  purposes  persons  may  be  con- 
sidered voluntarily  incapacitated  for  duty  up 
to  12  to  36  hours  after  the  use  of  mari- 
huana. .  .  . 

However,  under  present  discharge  pro- 
cedures this  serious  drug  abuser  is 
usually  discharged  under  conditions 
other  than  honorable  and  is  returned  to 
his  community  with  his  drug  problem 
only  to  come  to  the  attention  of  civilian 
authorities  wheii  he  commits  a  crime  in 
order  to  maintain  his  drug  habit. 

It  is  far  better  to  Identify  this  man 
while  still  in  the  service,  medically  dis- 
charge him  under  the  conditions  of  the 
bill  that  I  propose  today,  and  then  re- 
mand him  to  a  drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram. 


Let  me  assure  the  Senate,  however, 
tliat  I  do  not  mean  to  include  the  drug 
trafficker,  who  is  neither  a  drug  addicted 
nor  dependent  person.  He  must  be  dealt 
with  punitively. 

Legally  and  medically  a  drug  addict  is 
an  ill  person,  rather  than  a  criminal.  As 
such  he  should  be  treated  as  one  in  need 
of  medical  assistance  rather  than  pun- 
ishment. 

While  I  primarily  will  direct  my  re- 
marks to  the  need  and  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  I  would  also  like  to  address  my- 
self to  the  need  for  a  multifacet  attack 
upon  drug  abuse  in  the  military. 

Rehabilitative  efforts  alone  will  not 
completely  solve  the  military  drug  prob- 
lem. 

Intensive  drug  abuse  education  efforts 
must  oe  developed  and  implemented  so 
that  each  man  who  enters  military  serv- 
ice is  made  fully  aware  of  the  mental 
and  physical  effects  of  drug  abuse,  of  the 
consequences  his  actions  have  on  dis- 
cipline, of  his  ability  to  perform  his 
duties,  and  of  the  possibility  that  his 
drug  use  could  endanger  the  lives  of  his 
comrades. 

I  am  aware  that  some  educational  ef- 
forts are  made  in  the  military.  But  I  also 
know  of  their  shortcomings,  which  have 
been  described  in  a  recent  Department  of 
Defense  task  force  report  on  drug  abuse 
released  in  October  1970. 

This  report  details  the  fact  that  the 
formal  drug  abuse  training  courses  of  In- 
struction do  not  really  have  an  impact 
upon  the  younger  enlisted  men.  Perhaps 
this  Is  so  because  the  structured  meth- 
ods used  reflect  an  "establishment"  type 
of  presentation,  or  because  there  exists 
a  communications  gap  between  the 
younger  draftees  and  their  older  "lifer" 
instructors. 

The  military  might  be  well  advised  to 
explore  the  feasibility  of  using  young  en- 
listed men  to  present  programs  of  orien- 
tation and  training  on  drug  abuse;  they 
might  develop  methods  of  communica- 
tion and  presentation  that  will  be  mean- 
ingful to  the  Intended  audience.  The 
problems  of  communication  in  the  mili- 
tary are  no  different  from  those  in  civil- 
ian life,  they  certainly  are  not  unique, 
and  as  such,  demand  a  flexible  policy  in 
the  presentation  of  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  confldent  that  this  can  and  will 
be  done. 

In  addition  to  an  accelerated  program 
of  drug  abuse  education,  there  is  need 
for  intensified  investigative  efforts,  pref- 
erably coordinated  among  the  branches 
of  service,  to  seek  out  and  identify 
sources  of  supply  of  Illicit  drugs.  This  Is 
especially  essential  in  Southeast  Asia  be- 
cause of  an  abundance  of  marihuana 
and  opium  in  that  area. 

In  cooperation  with  local  officials,  these 
drug  sources  should  be  eradicated  where- 
ever  possible.  Additional  efforts  must  be 
made  to  apprehend  and  prosecute  traf- 
fickers. Many  of  them  are  former  mili- 
tary who  have  served  In  that  area  of  the 
world  and  who  have  been  discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  honorable, 
and  have  remained  there  to  ply  a  trade 
in  illicit  narcotics. 


If  this  investigative  effort  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, then  sufficient  funds  must  be 
made  available  to  the  appropriate  mili- 
tary commands  to  carry  it  out. 

For  example,  a  subcommittee  investi- 
gator who  spent  several  weeks  in  Viet- 
nam in  the  fall  of  1970  reported  to  us 
and  testified  that  the  provost  marshal 
for  MACV— Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand, Vietnam — with  whom  he  spoke  in- 
dicated that  he  did  not  have  enough 
funds  to  carry  out  an  intensive  investi- 
gation of  the  sources  of  supply  of  illicit 
drugs.  He  said  that  he  had  only  $13,000 
for  the  remainder  of  that  fiscal  year  to 
conduct  such  investigations.  His  needs 
on  approximated  $100,000. 

And  this  was  at  a  time  when  a  supply 
of  high-grade  heroin  was  flooding  the 
streets  of  Saigon  and  soldiers  were  dying 
from  it  at  the  rate  of  two  a  day. 

I  believe  that  these  efforts  coupled 
with  the  approach  of  this  bill,  to  Identify 
and  then  medically  assist  drug  addicts 
and  drug  dependent  men,  will  be  most 
helpful  in  curbing  a  now  runaway  prob- 
lem. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  this  un- 
abated abuse  of  drugs  by  our  men  in  the 
armed  services? 

In  assessing  the  scope  and  extent  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  military,  the  record 
that  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  has  compiled 
through  our  public  hearings  and  staff  in- 
vestigations is  of  signiflcant  value. 

The  subcommittee's  inquiries  began  in 
1966. 

A  witness  before  the  subcommittee  that 
year.  Dr.  Robert  Balrd,  has  devoted  sub- 
stantial time  and  effort  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  drug  addicts.  He  told  the  sub- 
committee of  returning  servicemen  who 
were  either  drug  addicted  or  drug  de- 
pendent, and  who  continued  their  habits 
in  the  United  States  sifter  tours  of  duty 
in  Vietnam  and  other  areas  of  the  world. 
An  ex-marine,  who  appeared  with  Dr. 
Baird  as  one  of  his  patients,  told  of  the 
ready  availability  of  drugs  in  the  Far 
East  and  of  how  he  mistakenly  machine- 
gurmed  friendly  forces,  induced  by  the 
hallucinating  effects  of  barbiturates  he 
had  taken  just  prior  to  his  flying  mission. 
Last  year  that  marine  died  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  of  a  suspected  overdose  of 
narcotics.  He  was  found  in  a  downtown 
motel  with  fresh  needle  marks  in  his  arm 
and  a  hypodermic  needle  beside  him. 

Dr.  Baird's  concern  was  that  the  con- 
dition he  described  would  worsen,  that  It 
would  become  more  complex,  and  that 
efforts  were  then  needed  to  cope  with 
the  problem. 

The  Defense  Department  at  the  time 
refused  to  pay  attention  to  this  assess- 
ment of  the  problem  and  the  need  for 
action  to  cope  with  It.  One  of  Dr.  Baird's 
recommendations  was  that  drug  addicted 
servicemen  be  given  medical  discharges 
rather  than  dishonorable  or  bad  conduct 
discharges. 

The  basically  punitive  nature  of  the 
discharge  policy  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
outlined  in  1966,  is  still  Department  of 
Defense  policy  today. 

Their  Task  Group  on  Drug  Abuse  re- 
cently recommended: 
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The  Discharge  System  now  In  effect  In  the 
Armed  Forces  reprecents  a  fair  and  proper 
method  of  categorizing  service.  Changes  In 
It  should  not  be  made  for  the  sole  reason 
of  allowing  drug  abusers  to  receive  Veterans 
ben«flts. 

In  addition,  officers  who  were  inter- 
viewed by  a  Defense  Department  inves- 
tigative team  in  Southeast  Asia,  sup- 
ported the  punitive  approach  expressed 
in  Defense  Department  policy.  In  fact 
the  prevailing  view,  according  to  the  re- 
port issued  by  the  team,  is  that  too  few 
bad  conduct  charges  are  given  and  that 
tlie  number  of  such  discharges  should  be 
increased. 

With  regard  to  the  discipline  of  drug 
abusers  in  Vietnam,  the  report  also  says: 

C.  special  Court:  The  majority  of  the  com- 
mands are  trying  hard  drug  offenders,  re- 
peaters, chronic  marihuana  users  and  multi- 
ple drug  users  at  this  forum.  It  appears  that 
the  vast  majority  of  court-martial  cases  for 
drug  abuse  are  held  at  this  forum. 

I  would  agree  that  drug  trafBckers 
should  be  handled  punitively.  However,  it 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  drug 
abuser,  the  chronic  marihuana  user  and 
the  multiple  drug  users  should  be  dis- 
posed of  bv  means  other  than  punish- 
ment under  the  approach  made  possible 
in  the  bill  I  propose. 

Unless  there  is  more  flexibility  in  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  we 
carmot  hope  to  rehabilitate  military  drug 
addicts.  The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed and  intended  to  provide  this 
needed  flexibility. 

The  need  for  a  more  flexible  military 
drug  policy  becomes  more  urgent  daily, 
because  of  the  changing  patterns  of  drug 
abuse  among  servicemen,  especially  in 
Vietnam. 

Evidence  of  this  was  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  in  the  fall  of  1970  by  Jon 
Steinberg,  a  subcommittee  investigator, 
who  had  just  returned  from  an  intensive 
investigation  of  drug  abuse  in  Vietnam. 

In  citing  these  changing  patterns  of 
drug  abuse.  Steinberg  presented  Army 
statistics  on  heroin  overdose  deaths.  The 
following  excerpts  from  his  testimony  are 
pertinent  to  that  point. 

Steinberg  testified: 

For  the  first  seven  months  of  1970  there 
was  an  average  of  two  soldiers  a  month  dying 
from  drug  overdoses.  This  was  an  Increase  of 
30  percent  over  the  monthly  average  for  1968. 
However,  since  late  summer  of  this  year  a 
newly  paclcaged,  widely  distributed,  deadly, 
potent  form  of  heroin  Is  being,  by  U.S.  stand- 
ards, practically  given  away  to  our  troops. 

As  a  result,  known  drug  overdose  deaths 
Increased  175  percent  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber and  combined  with  suspected  overdose 
deaths  the  Increase  Is  1000  percent,  or  46 
deaths. 

During  the  first  18  days  In  October  1970 
there  were  35  known  overdose  deaths  among 
our  troops. 

At  that  rate,  instead  of  the  two  deaths  a 
month  we  experienced  from  January  through 
July,  we  are  now  experiencing  two  deaths  a 
day. 

Steinberg  then  went  on  to  testify  to 
the  conditions  in  Vietnam  in  1960.  when 
he  served  there  sis  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  compared  that  period 
with  his  most  recent  investigations  there 
in  late  1970. 

He  stated : 


One  year  ago  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  I  conducted  a  six  month  Investiga- 
tion into  the  drug  problem  In  Vietnam.  At 
that  time  It  was  substantiated  that  the  use 
of  marihuana  and  opium  among  American 
servicemen  was  quite  extensive.  However, 
there  was  little  record  of  harder  drug  use, 
such  as  heroin,  methamphetamlne,  barbitu- 
rates, etc.  The  situation  today  however  is 
different.  Since  my  last  trip  to  Vietnam,  as 
my  opening  remarlcs  indicate,  the  use  of 
heroin  and  the  availability  of  heroin  has 
steadily  Increased  among  U.S.  servicemen. 

Additional  drug  abuse  data  indicates 
that  in  1969  marihuana  wrs  indeed  a 
serious  problem  among  the  men  in  Viet- 
nam and  reinforces  Steinberg's  evalua- 
tion of  the  problem  in  1969. 

The  results  of  a  study  conducted  by 
U.S.  Army  Capt.  Morris  Stanton,  Ph.  D., 
In  the  fall  of  1969  and  only  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Defense  Department  show 
that  50.1  percent  of  the  younger  enlisted 
men  below  the  age  of  27  and  below  the 
rank  of  E-7  had  used  m.arihuana  while 
in  Vietnam.  Stanton's  study  was  con- 
ducted among  men  leaving  Vietnam  and 
was  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire given  the  men  and  voluntarily 
answered  by  them  at  the  time  of  their 
debarkation  from  Vietnam.  His  study 
reflected  that  one-fourth  of  the  men  in- 
dicated that  they  intended  to  continue 
marihuana  use  upon  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Other  data  in  Stanton's  study  show 
that  the  greatest  relative  Increase  in 
Vietnam  of  all  of  the  drugs  surveyed  was 
of  opium,  which  almost  tripled  among 
users  during  their  Vietnam  tour,  as  con- 
trasted with  use  prior  to  Vietnam.  Sev- 
enteen percent  of  the  enlisted  men  indi- 
cated opium  use  during  their  stay  in 
Vietnam,  while  only  6  percent  indicated 
that  they  had  used  the  drug  prior  to 
Vietnam. 

And  so  Mr.  President  the  evidence  is 
clear.  There  is  a  substantial  drug  abuse 
problem  among  the  men  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
becoming  more  complex  and  more  severe. 
Changing  patterns  reflect  that  marihu- 
ana was  the  first  drug  to  be  used  exten- 
sively, but  that,  as  time  has  passed,  in- 
creasing use  of  opium  and  heroin  are 
now  reported. 

Quite  obviously  the  military,  especi- 
ally in  combat  zones,  is  not  equipped  to 
treat  and  rehabilitate  addicts  and  other 
dependent  drug  abusers.  The  amnesty 
programs  which  have  begun  in  Vietnam 
cannot  be  expected  to  provide  the  an- 
swers to  this  problem. 

An  alternative  must  be  developed  to 
deal  with  chronic  drug  abusers,  and  I 
believe  that  the  measure  that  I  now  pro- 
pose is  a  reasonable  alternative.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  legislation 
their  most  serious  consideration  in  the 
92d  Congress. 

Responsible  military  leaders  in  Viet- 
nam and  physicians  who  are  close  to  the 
problem  in  Vietnam  agree  with  this  ap- 
proach. 

They  support  the  medical  approach 
toward  the  problem  which  I  introduce 
today. 

Subcommittee  investigator  Steinberg 
discussed  this  legislation  with  a  number 
of  military  officers,  and  indicated  that 
almost  to  a  man,  these  military  leaders 


support  the  medical-rehabilitative  ap- 
proach taken  by  this  legislation. 

Excerpts  from  Steinberg's  interviews 
with  these  men  show  their  support  for 
the  bill.  I  will  consequently  identify  sev- 
eral of  these  officers  and  cite  their  posi- 
tions. 

Col.  Clotllde  D.  Bowen,  the  USARV 
psychiatric  consultant — (the  military's 
top  psychiatrist  in  Vietnam) — said: 

Certainly  the  military  cannot  do  it  here 
(treat  drug  addicts)  In  Vietnam.  I  would 
think  the  only  possibility  would  be  to  re- 
turn these  people  to  the  States,  with  the 
possibility  that  they  would  have  some  center 
there  or  some  type  of  organization  there  to 
treat  these  people.  But  I  don't  thlnlt  that 
this  is  really  the  mission  of  the  Army,  that 
is  the  point.  Tes  I  do  agree  with  this  ap- 
proach, (that  recommended  in  the  Bill),  i 
think  the  one  thing  that  we  would  have  to 
watch  in  Vietnam  though  would  be  to  carry 
out  testing  to  be  sure  that  they  are  truly 
addicted  to  drugs.  .  .  .  We  do  have  some 
of  these  things  available  to  us.  We  are  get- 
ting Naline  in  the  country,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  using  It  to  test  If  people  are  truly 
addicted. 

MaJ.  Jerome  Char,  the  psychiatrist 
for  the  101st  Airmobile  Division,  esti- 
mated that  anywhere  from  40  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  men  in  his  division  experi- 
ment with  or  are  hooked  on  hard  drugs. 

In  relation  to  that  high  drug  use  rate, 
Major  Char  made  the  following  observa- 
tions about  the  amnesty  program  and 
the  bill: 

(Under  the  Amnesty  Program)  a  man  is 
supposed  to  turn  in  his  drugs,  seek  treat- 
ment, but  there  is  no  real  treatment  avail- 
able for  the  problem.  It  looks  to  me  that  the 
whole  philosophy  is  sort  of  moral.  A  man 
should  turn  In  drugs  and  then  his  conscience 
should  catch  up  with  him  and  he  just  is  sup- 
posed to  use  his  own  wUlpower  to  stop  using 
drugs.  Which  Is  a  totally  ridiculous  idea.  To 
advertise  it  (the  Amnesty  Program)  as  the 
answer  to  the  problem  I  think  Is  incorrect, 
because  it  Just  doesn't  work.  As  Mr.  Stein- 
berg has  outlined  the  program  (contained 
In  the  Bill)  it  is  a  very  good  one  and  I  think 
the  authority  should  rest  with  the  medical 
people  in  the  Army.  If  It  Is  determined  that 
a  man  is  psychologically  or  physically  ad- 
dicted I  think  he  should  De  medically  re- 
moved from  the  Army.  And  the  program  as 
Mr.  Steinberg  outlined  It  would  be  a  very 
good  one  by  trying  to  help  these  people  when 
they  get  back  to  the  States  rather  than  by 
throwing  them  out  on  the  streets  where  they 
have  to  take  drugs. 

Maj.  John  O.  Ives,  the  psychiatrist  for 
the  483d  Air  Force  Hospital  at  Cam  Rahn 
Bay,  does  not  think  the  amnesty  pro- 
gram can  work. 

What  we  are  doing  at  the  moment  (with 
the  AP)  I  do  not  consider  at  all  adequate. 
We  offer  an  AP  which  consists  simply  of  an 
amnesty.  A  person  Is  offered  the  chance 
to  give  himself  up  in  return  for  amnesty 
from  prosecution  for  anything  he  has  done 
up  to  that  time,  after  that  the  medical 
people  see  the  person  and  give  him  help  in 
withdrawing  himself  from  drugs.  We  can  do 
this  quite  effectively.  However,  I  suspect  that 
the  rates  of  return  to  drugs  are  quite  high. 
We  have  seen  many  individuals  who  have 
returned  to  the  drug  after  being  sent  back 
to  their  units  here  in  Vietnam.  We  have  made 
certain  attempts  at  aftercare  but  these  have 
been  lately  unsuccessful.  I  feel  quite  strong- 
ly that  because  of  the  availability  of  drugs 
here  in  Vietnam,  that  it  is  difficult,  extremely 
difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  to  treat  and 
expect  a  troop  who  has  been  on  heroin  to 
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stay  off  heroin  once  he  Is  returned  to  his 
unit.  Consequently,  I  agree  with  Colonel 
Bowen's  proposal  that  i>ecple  who  have  been 
addicted  to  heroin  here  In  Vietnam  should 
be  evacuated  to  the  United  States  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Col.  William  Bethea,  XXIV  Corps  sur- 
geon, said  the  drug  problem  in  Vietnam 
is  uncontrollable  under  existing  condi- 
tions for  discharge  and  treatment: 

If  we  took  all  the  psychiatrists  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  we  wouldn't  have  enough  medical  men 
to  treat  the  drug  abusers  In  Vietnam. 

Lt.  Col.  Lawrence  E.  Ison,  Brigade  Sur- 
geon, 1st  Brigade,  5th  Infantry  Division, 
Mechanized,  said  that  drug  addiction 
should  be  treated  as  a  medical  problem, 
as  It  is  in  civilian  life,  and  said  of  the 
bill: 

The  discharge  and  treatment  provisions 
contained  In  the  bill  would  be  a  great  help. 

Col.  Jasper  C.  Vance,  XXIV  Corps 
Provost  Marshal,  said: 

I  am  completely  against  giving  a  man  a 
dishonorable  discharge  for  his  drug  use.  It's 
a  medical  problem.  We  owe  It  to  the  man  and 
to  our  country. 

Col.  George  A.  Robinson,  commander 
of  the  355  Tactical  Fighter  Wing— Air 
Force — said  the  existing  policy  of  dis- 
charge for  military  drug  abusers  is  not 
acceptable : 

We  wait  and  allow  a  man  to  get  In  more 
serious  trouble  until  we  can  get  rid  of  him 
by  dumping  him  on  society  where  he'll  even 
get  Into  bigger  trouble. 

Maj.  Richard  Cameron,  the  1st  Air 
Cavalry  Division  psychiatrist,  claimed 
that  the  amnesty  program  does  not  wo"k, 
and  as  to  treatment  which  could  work, 
he  said: 

(The  Amnesty  Program)  sort  of  reminds 
me  of  how  we  are  approaching  pollution  in 
the  United  States.  The  Army  for  years  has 
been  sort  of  painting  its  own  house,  sort  of 
diimplng  these  people  back  In  society,  and 
I  certainly  think  that  we  have  to  do  more. 
I'm  not  sure  this  is  the  Army's  job,  but  I 
think  the  civilian  community  has  to  do 
something  with  these  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  need 
for  this  legislation  has  been  documented, 
that  the  military  is  not  particularly 
equipped  to  become  Involved  In  long- 
range  programs  of  drug  rehabilitation 
and  that  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law 
will  provide  a  needed  flexibility  in  De- 
partment of  Defense  drug  abuse  policy, 
which  will  benefit  both  the  services  and 
the  drug  addicted  or  dependent  service- 
men. 

I  urge  that  this  bill  be  given  the  earliest 
consideration  of  each  Senator  and  that 
it  be  enacted  without  undue  delay. 


scene.  I  submit  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
approach  to  the  growing  problem  of 
rwmography  and  filth  in  the  country. 

What  is  obscene  and  detrimental  to 
society  is  largely  a  question  of  fact,  rather 
than  a  question  of  law.  There  is  no  fairer 
way  to  determine  whether  or  not  some- 
thing is  obscene  than  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  a  jury  of  12  men  and  women,  who 
are  carefully  selected  and  who  are  well 
Instructed  by  the  court  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  parties  and  the  law. 

Because  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  past  years, 
has  seen  fit  to  overturn  the  findings  as 
to  what  is  obscene  and  has  substituted 
its  own  notions  as  to  what  was  ob.scene. 
pornography  and  filth  now  prevail 
throughout  the  land  on  bookstands,  in 
the  mall,  on  the  movie  screen,  and  else- 
where. The  exercise  of  the  power  by 
courts  has  net  been  successful,  and  the 
will  of  the  people  has  been  thwarted,  and 
the  evils  of  pornography  have  multlpled. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  can  soon  become 
the  law  to  the  end  that  the  question  as 
to  what  is  obscene  and  what  is  not  can 
be  decided  by  that  American  institution 
best  equipped  to  make  such  a  decision, 
the  jury. 


By  Mr.  CURTIS  (for  himself  and 
Senator  Hrttska)  : 

S.  1190.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  and  tiUe 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect 
to  the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  actions 
Involving  obscenity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  bill  which  would  deny  to 
the  Federal  courts  the  power  to  disturb 
the  finding  of  a  jury  that  a  writing  or  a 
publication  or  any  other  article  is  ob- 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr  Hughes,  Mr.  Humph- 
rey, Mr   INOUYE,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  MusKiE,   Mr.   Nelson,  Mr. 
Proxmire.    Mr.    Ribicoff,    and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1191.  A  bill  to  assist  workers  whose 
Jobs  may  be  terminated  by  reductions  in 
defense  and  space  spending,  to  establish 
a  system  of  benefits  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion of  such  workers  to  civilian  occupa- 
tions, to  minimize  the  hardships  en- 
countered  by    communities    which    are 
dependent  upon  defense  industry  and 
employment,  to  encourage  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  defense 
contractors  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
economic  conversion  and  diversification 
brought  by  changing  defense  needs  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  public  and  private  resources 
to  new  national  priorities. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

THE    NATIONAL    PEACETIME    TRANSITIONAL    ACT 
OF    1971 

Mr.  McCjOVERN.  Mr.  President  I  in- 
troduce today  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Inoxtye,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams the  National  Peacetime  Transi- 
tional Act  of  1971, 

PEACETIME    TRANSITION    ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
dicators of  our  current  economic  posture 
are  painful  enough  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

ITiey  do  not,  however,  reflect  in  a 
meaningful  way  the  crisis  situation  faced 
by  millions  of  workers  and  their  families 
and  thousands  of  communities  who  are 
economically  dependent  upon  military 
plans  and  programs. 

Special  circumstances  today  have  ex- 
acerbated this  situation.  Our  changed 
tactics  in  Vietnam  are  releasing  both 


n'embers  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  work- 
ers in  private  industry.  TTiere  is  the  pros- 
pect that  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  will  produce  further  arms  reduc- 
tions. Congress  is  examining  military 
spending  requests  with  greater  care  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past  and  we  are 
flndlng  room  for  further  slgnlflcant  cuts. 
The  space  program  is  on  a  plateau  and 
does  not  stand  ready  to  take  up  the  slack. 
And  all  of  this  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
military  production  is  geographically 
concentrated,  thus  increasing  the  de- 
pendence of  the  communities  where  it 
takes  place. 

The  plight  of  these  workers  and  com- 
munities has  been  foreseeable.  It  Is,  more- 
over, a  direct  consequence  of  Federal 
ix)licy.  In  a  sense  they  have  been  held  in 
economic  bondage,  and  now  they  are  be- 
Irig  abandoned. 

Since  World  War  II  we  have  spent 
some  $1.1  trillion  on  weapons,  plans,  and 
programs  for  the  Armed  Forces.  For  the 
past  quarter  century  the  enterprise  of 
war — paj-ments  for  past  wars,  prepara- 
tions for  future  wars,  and  the  conduct  of 
wars  in  progress — ^has  consumed  as  much 
as  two-thirds  of  all  Federal  spending. 
Today  we  suffer  the  consequences  of  that 
preoccupation. 

It  has  twisted  and  distorted  our  na- 
tional economy.  Inflation  has  become  a 
permanent  charsw;terlstlc,  varying  only 
in  the  ra'r^  at  which  it  consumes  the  value 
of  our  dollars 

Our  ability  to  compete  In  world  mar- 
kets has  deteriorated,  both  because  of  in- 
flation and  because  so  much  of  our  tech- 
nical and  scientific  talent — as  much  as 
63  percent  of  the  total— has  been  work- 
ing on  more  efficient  methods  of  destruc- 
tion instead  of  on  maintaining  and  im- 
proving commercial  productivity. 

Whatever  the  conventional  wisdom  has 
been  in  years  past,  it  is  clear  that  war  no 
longer  holds  any  advantage  at  all  for  the 
business  community.  It  Is  destructive  of 
the  sound  economic  structure  business 
needs  to  survive. 

Another  consequence  comes  in  the  form 
of  lost  opportunities  for  urgent  public 
programs. 

President  Eisenhower  pointed  out  as 
long  ago  as  April  of  1953  that: 

Every  gun  that  Is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  flred.  signifies.  In  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  not 
clothed.  We  pay  for  a  single  fighter  plane 
with  a  half  million  bushels  of  wheat.  We 
pay  for  a  single  destroyer  with  new  homes 
that  oould  have  housed  more  than  8,000 
people. 

To  prepare  for  the  greatest  threats 
imaginable  in  the  military  sphere,  we 
have  stolen  billions  from  progrsuns  which 
could  truly  add  to  our  national 
strength — programs  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  environment,  to  educate  our 
young,  to  end  the  poverty  and  hunger 
which  disable  millions  of  our  people,  and 
to  build  viable  systems  In  such  fields  as 
health,  housing,  trsmsportation,  law  en- 
forcement, and  a  long  list  of  others.  And 
all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  these  pro- 
grams know  that  the  thievery  is  still 
going  cm,  as  the  Pentagon  moves  to  claim 
nearly  all  of  the  savings  accrued  or  an- 
ticipated from  changed  military  de- 
mands. 
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Beyond  this  we  have  learned  that  ex- 
cessive arms  spending  is  not  a  neutral 
quantity.  It  is  more  serious  than  simple 
waste.  The  ABM  and  MIRV  issues  illu- 
strate that  the  very  production  and  de- 
ployment of  some  weapons  can  increase 
the  danger  by  forcing  further  arms  race 
escalation.  The  capability  for  involve- 
ment in  conventional  conflicts  breeds  the 
Involvement  itself,  in  wars  which  have 
no  bearing  on  our  national  interest. 

Such  consequences  suggest  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  we  exert  much  more 
careful  control  over  the  elaborate  strat- 
egies and  gadgets  served  up  to  us  in  the 
Pentagon  budget  each  year.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  could  cut  at  least  $20 
billion  from  this  year's  $76  billion  mili- 
tary spending  request,  and  that  the  net 
effect  would  be  to  strengthen  our  security 
and  increase  our  safety. 

But  there  is  another  result  which 
serves  to  prevent  budget  decisions  based 
on  rational  assessments  of  national  need. 

MILITARY  DEPENDENCY 

To  supply  the  military  with  increas- 
|(  ingly  sophisticated  implements,  we  have 

\X  spawned  an  enormous  industrial  estab- 

lishment devoted  to  their  production.  In 
combination  with  the  Federal  military 
payroll,  the  arms  industry  accoimts  for 
nearly  15  percent  of  the  Nation's  labor 
force — 3.5  million  men  in  uniform,  1.2 
million  civilian  Pentagon  workers,  and 
some  7  or  8  million  workers  employed 
directly  on  military  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development  in  the  private 
sector.  It  exists  in  every  State  in  the  Un- 
ion, in  some  5,200  communities  where  the 
plants  of  22,000  major  contractors  and 
as  many  as  100,000  subcontractors  are 
located. 

For  most  of  us,  reductions  in  military 
spending  mean  new  opportunities  for 
more  responsive  Government,  and  a 
chance  to  turn  our  attention  to  more 
hopeful  pursuits. 

But  for  these  people,  cutbacks  mean 
rising  unemployment,  a  declining  tax 
base,  plunging  property  values,  and 
shnmken  markets.  It  is  understandable 
that  they  resist,  particularly  when  they 
recognize  that  the  Government  which  has 
lured  them  out  on  this  economic  limb 
has  little  interest  in  protecting  them 
when  the  limb  is  severed.  And  that  is  the 
case  today. 

To  devise  appropriate  remedies,  it  is 
helpful  to  imderstand  the  nature  of  the 
Industrial  portion  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, particularly  the  largest  com- 
panies which  accoimt  for  the  lion's  share 
of  military  procurement. 

It  is  erroneous  to  describe  these  com- 
panies as  part  of  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  more  properly  considered  as  simple 
extensions  of  the  Pentagon.  They  retain 
few,  if  any,  meaningful  characteristics 
of  private  business. 

As  Prof.  Sesrmour  Melman  of  Co- 
lumbia University  has  pointed  out  in  his 
important  book,  "Pentagon  Capitalism, 
the  Political  Economy  of  War,"  the  dis- 
tinction between  buyer  and  seller  has 
literally  disappeared  in  this  Important 
segment  of  the  economy.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  through  its  Defense 


Supply  Agency,  participates  in  virtually 
every  major  management  decision,  in- 
cluding the  procurement  of  key  person- 
nel. 

Since  only  a  very  small  portion  of  con- 
tract awards  are  based  on  competitive 
bidding,  there  is  rarely  a  market  test  of 
efilciency  or  quality.  Because  work  is 
related  to  "national  security,"  consider- 
ations of  cost  play  a  minor  role  in  de- 
cisions to  move  ahead  with  a  given  pro- 
gram. Price  escalation,  instead  of 
resulting  In  lost  business  for  the  com- 
pany, simply  brings  a  few  red  faces  in 
the  Pentagon  and  higher  costs  to  the 
taxpayer.  Government  supplies  much  of 
the  machinery  used  in  production.  If  a 
company's  financial  management  is  es- 
pecially bad,  the  Government  stands 
ready  to  assure  continued  survival  of 
the  firm  by  finding  that  It  is  essential 
to  the  national  security. 

The  definition  is  far  simpler  if  we 
think  of  these  companies  as  part  of  the 
Federal  establishment — as  Federal  agen- 
cies and  maintained  to  implement  na- 
tional policy.  As  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  do  have  some  unique  char- 
acteristics. I  suspect  that  our  surveil- 
lance of  costs  is  less  stringent  in  this 
area  than  is  generally  the  case,  and 
ordinarily  we  do  not  expect  Federal 
agencies  to  demand  profits  In  exchange 
for  their  services.  But  aside  from  such 
factors  it  is  difficult  to  find  important 
distinctions. 

As  a  consequence.  Industries  which 
have  existed  In  this  environment  are  ill- 
suited  to  find  alternatives  when  their 
services  are  no  longer  required.  As  the 
cutbacks  of  the  past  year  have  taken 
effect,  it  has  become  painfully  clear  that 
no  serious  plans  for  commissions  are 
being  made  at  the  Industry  level. 

Indeed,  case  histories  which  have 
come  to  my  attention  suggest  that  If 
any  conversion  planning  is  being  done, 
it  is  coming  from  unemployed  workers 
and  impacted  communities  trying  to  prod 
reluctant  industry  management,  usually 
to  no  avail. 

The  January  11,  1971  issue  of  the 
Nation  magazine  describes  the  efforts  of 
a  United  Auto  Workers  local  president, 
John  Taylor,  in  Delaware  County,  Pa., 
to  deal  with  the  elimination  of  some 
7,000  jobs  at  Boeing's  Vertol  division.  He 
and  other  union  officials  developed  a 
plan  for  the  production  of  low-cost 
modular  housing,  to  be  transported  to 
nearby  commimities  engaged  in  urban 
renewal.  The  reported  response  of  a  Boe- 
ing official  was  probably  not  atypical: 

But  think  bow  many  units  of  housing  we'd 
have  to  sell  to  make  as  much  money  as  we 
do  on  a  single  helicopter. 

The  company  suggestion  box  approach 
has  had  little  effect  upon  management, 
and  the  prospect  for  requiring  conver- 
sion planning  through  collective  bar- 
gaining is  not  much  more  promising. 
Wartime  "no  strike"  pledges  are  usually 
in  effect,  and  even  if  strikes  were  possi- 
ble the  compliant  customer  in  Wash- 
ington stands  always  willing  to  accept 
delayed  delivery  schedules  due  to  work 
stoppages. 

But  if  we  regard  these  industries  as 


part  of  the  Federal  Establishment,  then 
their  failure  to  plan  should  really  come 
as  no  surprise. 

Existing  management  does  not  have 
the  slightest  Idea  how  to  operate  in  un- 
familiar civilian  markets,  or  to  face  the 
rigors  of  competition. 

Beyond  that.  It  has  no  more  expecta- 
tion of  a  coming  transition  than  the 
average  management  level  civil  servant 
has  that  his  agency  will  be  abolished  and 
that  his  job  will  be  eliminated.  By  the 
.same  token,  management  feels  little 
obligation  to  plan  for  the  continued  pro- 
ductive use  of  the  human  and  physical 
resources  it  commands. 

And  as  a  result,  the  workers,  mayors, 
businessmen,  professionals,  and  others 
who  are  caught  are  forced  to  become 
constituents  of  expanding  arms  outlays, 
even  though  they  might  be  sympathetic 
to  rearranged  national  priorities  else- 
where. 

Both  reason  and  experience  suggest, 
therefore,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  response 
to  the  crisis  in  military  industries  it  must 
come  as  a  result  of  strong  Federal  lead- 
ership. We  have  waited  too  long  for  the 
wisdom  of  industry  management  to  pre- 
vail, and  I  suggest  that  we  will  wait 
forever  for  sound  busine.ss  judgments 
from  that  source. 

THE  PEDEKAL    RESPONSIBILITT 

In  light  of  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem, we  may  be  tempted  to  respond  by 
trying  to  keep  the  industry  alive — by 
using  jobs  as  a  justification  for  building 
more  military  hardware  than  we  need. 

But  that  approach  is  indefensible  on 
all  grounds — moral,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic. With  all  the  public  tasks  waiting 
to  be  performed  in  this  country,  it  is 
unconscionable  to  regard  the  Pentagon 
as  a  job-creating  enterprise.  There  is  no 
area  of  Federal  responsibility  in  which 
the  "public  works"  concept  is  less  appro- 
priate or  more  damaging. 

Certainly  no  one  of  us  would  suggest 
that  we  should  keep  the  war  in  Vietnam 
going  because  of  the  jobs  It  provides. 

Yet  that  premise  differs  little  from  a 
suggestion  that  we  should  continue  rob- 
bing civilian  programs,  that  we  should 
press  forward  with  tho  arms  race,  or 
that  wc  should  undermine  our  own 
economy  for  the  same  reason. 

We  must,  Instead,  devise  programs 
to  protect  workers,  to  encourage  new 
enterprise  in  the  communities  which 
are  damaged  by  military  cutbacks,  and 
to  stimulate  new  jobs  where  work  des- 
perately needs  to  be  done  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  of- 
fered as  one  means  by  which  the.sc  goals 
could  be  accomplished. 

Its  central  provision  requires  that  a 
portion  of  the  profits  earned  on  mili- 
tary, space,  and  atomic  energy  contracts 
be  deposited  in  a  reserve,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Commission  on 
Peacetime  Transition. 

The  funds  would  be  available  to  pay 
benefits  to  workers  who.se  workweeks 
have  been  shortened  or  whose  jobs  have 
been  eliminated  or  downgraded  as  a 
consequence  of  reductions  in  military 
and  space  spending.  The  benefit  struc- 
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ture  is  designed  to  replace  the  actual  in- 
come lost  as  a  consequence  of  cutbacks, 
and  payments  would  be  set  at  levels 
which,  when  combined  with  other  in- 
come, would  total  prior  earnings.  It 
would  encourage  workers  to  enroll  in  re- 
training programs  by  suspending  the  re- 
quirement for  accepting  suitable  em- 
ployment during  the  retraining  process. 
Benefits  would  last  for  up  to  2  years. 

The  bill  seeks  to  combine  this  protec- 
tion with  an  Incentive  for  the  employer 
to  plan  for  the  transfer  of  its  workers 
and  its  facilities  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion. It  requires  conversion  planning, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  commission 
staff,  as  a  condition  of  defense  contract 
fulfillment,  and  It  provides  that  funds 
remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  contractor 
in  the  trust  fund  will  be  returned,  free 
of  tax,  aftor  the  trnnsltion  has  been 
completed. 

Thus,  if  a  contractor  does  not  plan  ef- 
fectively, he  stands  to  lose  his  entire  de- 
posit; if  he  completes  the  transfer  he 
may  receive  back  more  than  he  would 
have  had  If  the  deposit  had  not  been  re- 
quired and  he  had  instead  kept  the  f  imds 
as  taxable  income. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  industry 
and  its  present  management,  I  have  to 
confess  strong  doubts  about  the  ability 
of  major  contractors,  and  the  defense- 
related  divisions  of  nondefense  com- 
panies, to  Implement  the  transition  to 
nondefense  work.  Certainly  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  operate  leaves  them 
with  questionable  capacity  to  compete 
effectively. 

But  the  bill  does  give  them  that 
opportimity.  If  they  refuse  or  if  they  are 
unable  to  make  the  transition,  then  the 
bill  also  creates  incentives  for  directors 
and  stockholders  to  find  new  manage- 
ment, or  for  the  acquisition  of  facilities 
and  the  emplojTnent  of  workers  by  other 
companies.  In  either  csise,  funds  in  the 
reserves  would  be  available  for  loans  to 
implement  new  enterprise. 

The  National  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  the 
chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
three  representatives  each  from  business 
and  labor.  It  would  be  chaired  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  it  could  invite  addi- 
tional public  members  to  serve.  It  would 
have  an  executive  secretary  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  a  staff  to  carry  out 
its  continuing  responsibilities. 

Along  with  administration  of  the  act's 
terms,  the  Commission  would  be  charged 
with  long-range  planning  on  public 
spending.  It  Is  contemplated  that  Its 
activities  in  this  sphere  would  lend  guid- 
ance to  workers  who  want  to  retrain  for 
areas  of  expanding  opportunities,  as  well 
as  to  contractors  who  might  plan  to 
pursue  continued  work  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

We  have  prepared  a  detailed  outline  of 
the  bill,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  It  and  a  copy  of  the  bill  itself  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
outline  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 


8.   1191 
A  bill  to  assist  workers  whose  jobs  may  be 
terminated  by  reductions  In  defense  and 
space  spending,  to  establish  a  system  of 
benefits    to    ease    the    transition    of    such 
workers  to  civilian  occupations,  to  mini- 
mize the  hardships  encountered  by  com- 
munities which  are  dependent  upon  de- 
fense  Industry   and   employment,   to  en- 
courage cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  defense  contractors  In  meeting 
the  challenge  of  economic  conversion  and 
diversification   brought    by   changing   de- 
fense needs  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  public  and  private 
resources   to    new   national   priorities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Peacetime  Transition 
Act  of  1971. 

OECLAHATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  during  the  past  two  decades  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  economic  scientific  and 
human  resources  of  the  United  States  has 
been  Invested  In  defense  programs;  that  the 
national  government,  having  created  an  eco- 
nomic dependence  upon  such  Investments, 
has  an  obligation  to  alleviate  the  harmful 
consequences  of  reductions  made  possible  by 
changing  defense  requirements;  that  expan- 
sionary national  economic  policies  must  be 
supplemented  by  programs  directed  toward 
specific  regional  and  local  needs;  that  these 
objectives  can  be  served  most  efficiently  by 
cooperative  efforts  which  will,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  convert  manpower  and  facil- 
ities to  new  pursuits  In  existing  locations; 
that  such  conversion  should  expedite  the 
transfer  of  resources  to  fill  urgent  civilian 
needs;  and  that  the  economic  ability  of  the 
Nation  and  of  management,  labor  and  capital 
to  adjust  to  changing  security  needs  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
means  (1)  to  protect  the  Incomes  of  workers 
who  are  unemployed  as  a  consequence  of  re- 
ductions In  defense  activity,  (2)  to  assure  an 
orderly  transition  from  defense  to  civilian 
production  with  minimum  dislocation  to 
families  and  communities,  and  (3)  to  en- 
courage conversion  of  technologies  and  man- 
agerial and  worker  skills  developed  In  de- 
fense production  to  the  service  of  hlgh- 
prlorlty  civilian  purposes. 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "Defense  agency"  means  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, or  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

(2)  "Defense  contractors"  means  any  per- 
son having  not  less  than  fifty  workers  en- 
gaging In  the  furnishing  of  defense  material 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  defense  contract, 
or  a  subcontract  entered  Into  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  such  contract  or  part  there- 
of; except  that  the  term  "defense  contractor" 
shall  not  Include  any  person  whoee  total 
number  of  workers  so  engaged  In  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  material  Is  less  than  6  per 
centum  of  his  total  work  force  within  a  de- 
fense faclUty. 

(3)  "Nonprofit  contractor"  means  any 
nonprofit  organization  having  not  less  than 
fifty  worker  engaged  In  the  furnishing  of  de- 
feiLse  material  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a 
defense  contract,  or  a  subcontract  entered 
Into  for  the  performance  of  any  such  con- 
tract or  part  thereof;  except  that  the  term 
"nonprofit  contractor"  shall  not  Include  any 
nonprofit  organization  whose  total  number 
of  workers  so  engaged  In  the  furnishing  of 
such  material  is  less  than  5  per  centum  of 
his  total  work  force  within  a  defense  facility. 

(4)  "Defense  contract"  means  any  contract 
Including  any  amendment,  addition  to  or  ex- 
tension of  any  existing  contract,  entered  Into 


between  a  pterson  or  nonprofit  organization 
and  a  defense  agency  to  furnish  defense  ma- 
terial to  such  agency. 

(6)  "Defense  material"  means  any  item  of 
weaponry,  munitions,  eqiUpment,  supplies,  or 
services  Intended  for  use  in  the  estabUab- 
ment,  maintenance,  training,  or  operation  of 
any  element  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  country  or  In 
the  conduct  of  the  United  States  space  pro- 
gram. 

(6)  "Defense  facility"  means  any  plant  or 
other  establishment  (or  part  thereof) 
engaged  in  the  production  repair,  modifica- 
tion, maintenance,  storage,  or  handling  of 
defense  material. 

(7)  "Person"  means  any  corporation,  firm, 
partnership,  association,  Individual,  or  other 
entity,  but  shall  not  Include  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization. 

(8)  "Nonprofit  organization"  means  any 
corporation,  firm,  partnership,  association,  or 
other  entity  not  organized  for  profit  and  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual. 

(9)  "Short  workweek"  means  any  work- 
week of  less  than  forty  hours,  or  in  the  event 
a  defense  facility  has  a  regular  workweek 
payable  at  straight-time  wage  rates  other 
than  forty  hours,  any  workweek  less  than 
such  regular  workweek. 

(10)  "Downgraded"  or  "downgrading" 
means  any  action  taken  by  a  defense  con- 
tractor or  nonprofit  contractor  with  respect 
to  a  worker  which  results  in  such  worker 
receiving  a  lower  rate  of  pay,  or  lesser  fringe 
benefits,  or  both. 

(11)  "Displaced"  or  "displacement"  means 
with  respect  to  any  worker  of  a  defense 
facility  or  defense  agency  the  separation,  on 
a  permanent  or  temporary  basis,  of  such 
worker  from  his  employment  with  such 
facility  or  agency. 

(12)  "State  agency"  means  the  agency  of 
a  State  which  administers  its  unemployment 
compensation  law,  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  section  3304  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

(13)  "State"  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Blco. 

(14)  "Fund"  means  the  Defense  Facility 
Conversion  Reserve  Trust  F\ind  established 
by  section  302(a)  of  this  Act. 

(16)  "Non-Profit  Fund"  means  the  fund 
established  by  section  302(c)   of  this  Act. 

TITLE   I— ESTABLISHMENT   OP   THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established. 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the 
National  Commission  on  Peacetime  Transi- 
tion (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"), which  shall  be  composed  of — 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 

(3 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  (referred  to 
hereinafter  as  the  "Chairman"); 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare; 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(8)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

(9)  The  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission; 

(10)  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and   Space  Administration; 

(11)  The  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency; 

(12)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers; 

(13)  Three  persons,  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  labor;  and 

(14)  Three  persons,  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  management. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  preside 
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over  meetings  of  the  Commission;  except  that 
In  hlB  unavoidable  absence  he  may  designate 
a  member  of  the  Commission  to  preside  In 
his  place. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  Invite  additional 
Individuals  to  serve  ae  members  of  the  Ccxn- 
mlsslon,  either  on  a  temporary  or  permanent 
basis,  except  that  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  exceed  twenty-three 
members  at  any  time. 

(d)(1)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  staff  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  and  to  establish  one 
or  more  task  forces  to  assist  the  Commis- 
sion In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
Act.  The  staff  shall  be  headed  by  an  Execu- 
tive Secretary  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  (after  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission)  and  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule.  The  mem- 
bers of  such  staff  and  task  forces  shall  In- 
clude, among  others,  marketing  specialists, 
production  engineers,  plant  layout  men,  and 
manpower  training  experts.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  staff  and  any  task  force  estab- 
lished by  the  Commission,  at  the  request 
of  the  Commission,  to  assist  defense  contrac- 
tors and  nonprofit  contractors  with  the  de- 
velopment of  conversion  plans  submitted  by 
them  pursuant  to  this  Act,  to  review  and 
evaluate  such  plans,  to  provide  assistance  in 
connection  with  their  execution,  and  to  carry 
out  such  other  duties  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code.  The  Commission  may 
also  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  authorized 
for  the  departments  by  section  3109  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  take  all  reason- 
able steps  to  encourage,  and  give  preference 
in  assigning  Its  staff  and  task  forces  to  assist, 
defense  contractors  and  nonprofit  contractors 
to  convert  their  defense  facilities  to  produc- 
tion useful  for  the  attainment  of  national 
priority  goals,  such  as  housing  and  urban 
rehabilitation,  educational  and  health  facili- 
ties and  equipment,  and  elimination  of  en- 
vironmental pollution. 

(4)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office. 
Independent  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality, information,  suggestions,  estimates, 
and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  and 
each  department,  bureau,  agency,  board, 
commission,  office.  Independent  establish- 
ment, or  instrumentality.  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  such  information,  sugges- 
tions, estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to  the 
Commission  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  no  additional  compensa- 
tion by  virtue  of  membership  on  the  Com- 
mission. Other  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  not 
to  exceed  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  of  the  Commission. 
Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
reimbursed,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2).  for  travel  and  subsistence  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  In  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

DmrzEs  or  the  commission 

Sec.  102.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to — 

(1)  define  appropriate  policies  and  pro- 
grams to  be  carried  out  by  dep>artments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
peacetime  transition  capability,  which  shall 
include  with  respect  to  various  degrees  of 
economic  conversion  schedules  of  civilian 
public  and  private  Investment  and  education 


and  retraining  for  occupational  conversion, 
and  to  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  such  policies  and  programs  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act; 

(2)  convene  a  National  Conference  on  In- 
dustrial Transition  and  Growth,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
to  consider  the  problems  arising  from  appro- 
priate planning  and  programing  by  all  sec- 
tors of  a  transition  to  a  civilian  economy, 
and  to  encourage  action  to  facilitate  the  Na- 
tion's economic  conversion  capability; 

(3)  consult  with  the  Governors  of  the 
States  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  encourage  appropriate  studies 
and  conferences  at  the  State,  local  and  re- 
gional level,  in  support  of  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  Nation's  economic  con- 
version capability,  and  make  available  to  the 
Governors  of  the  States  and  the  Commission- 
er of  the  District  of  Columbia  such  funds, 
appropriated  pursuant  to  title  VI  of  this  Act, 
as  shall  constitute  not  more  than  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  costs  associated  with  the 
preparation  of  such  studies  or  the  holding 
of  such  conferences; 

(4)  collect  and  disseminate  to  defense  con- 
tractors and  nonprofit  contractors  engaged  in 
the  furnishing  of  defense  material  to  any  de- 
fense agency  Information  (other  than  In- 
formation concerning  proprietary  trade  se- 
crets) useful  to  such  contractors  In  prepa- 
ration for  conversion  of  their  productive 
facilities  to  other  uses  consistent  with  pol- 
icies and  programs  developed  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(5)  consult  with  trade  and  Industry  asso- 
ciations, labor  unions,  and  professional  so- 
cieties, to  encourage  and  enlist  their  sup- 
port for  a  coordinated  effort  to  Improve  the 
Nation's  economic  conversion  capability; 

(6)  ijerform  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
Commission  by  this  Act,  and  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  car- 
ry out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(7)  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  as  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 

(8)  enter  Into  agreements  with  other  Fed- 
eral departments,  with  agencies  of  State  and 
local  governments,  and  with  private  groups 
and  Individuals  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ADDTnONAL  OTTrlES   OF  THK  COMMISSION 
AND   STAfT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  review  any  conversion  plan 
submitted  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  201  of  this  Act  with  a  view  to  (1) 
determining  whether  such  plan  conforms  to 
the  requirements  of  title  11;  (2)  assessing  the 
feasibility  of  such  plan;  (3)  ascertaining 
whether  the  defense  contractor  or  nonprofit 
contractor  submitting  such  plan  has  made  a 
reasonable  effort  to  coordinate  his  plan  with 
subcontractors  and  other  firms  In  the  same 
labor  market  area;  and  (4)  determining 
whether  such  plan  Is  generally  consistent 
with  plans  submitted  by  other  defense  con- 
tractors and  nonprofit  contractors  within 
such  labor  market  area  pursuant  to  tlt^le  n 
of  this  Act.  In  reviewing  any  such  plan,  the 
Commission  shall  consult  with  the  union 
representing  the  employees  of  the  defense 
contractor  or  nonprofit  contractor  submit- 
ting such  plan,  and  with  representatives  of 
the  appropriate  State  and  local  governments. 

(b)(1)  Following  the  review  of  a  conver- 
sion plan  of  a  defense  contractor  or  non- 
profit contractor  under  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission shall  notify  such  contractor.  In  writ- 
ing, of  the  results  of  its  review  of  his  plan, 
including  any  weaknesses  or  deficiencies 
therein.  The  notice  shall  further  contain, 
where  appropriate,  a  statement  directing  his 
attention  to  opportunities  which  he  may 
have  overlooked  to  convert  his  defense  facil- 
ities to  civilian  production  useful  for  the 
attainment  of  national  priority  goals. 


(2)  If  a  defense  contractor  required  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  submit  a  conversion 
plan  falls  to  submit  such  plan,  or  If  on  the 
basis  of  its  review,  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  a  conversion  plan  submitted  by 
a  defense  contractor  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  title  II  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission shall  notify  the  appropriate  defense 
agency  of  that  fact,  and  such  agency  shall, 
upon  receipt  of  that  notification,  withhold 
15  per  centum  cf  any  payment  owed  to  such 
contractor  on  acdonnt  of  any  defense  con- 
tract entered  Into  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  between  such  con- 
tractor and  agency  until  the  agency  has  been 
further  notified  by  the  Commission  that  a 
plan  has  been  submitted  or  that  the  plan 
submitted  has  been  modified  by  the  contrac- 
tor so  as  to  'orlng  It  into  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  such  title.  If,  on  the  basis  of 
.njch  review,  the  Commission  determines  that 
a  conversion  plan  submitted  by  a  nonprofit 
contractor  does  not  meet  such  requirements, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  withhold 
any  further  payments  to  such  contractor 
from  the  Non -Profit  Fund  until  the  Commis- 
sion has  determined  that  such  plan  has  been 
modified  by  the  contractor  so  as  to  bring  It 
Into  conformity  with  such  requirements. 

fc)  The  Commission  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  publish,  and  make  available  to  the 
public,  a  written  report  concerning  Its  ac- 
tivities under  this  section.  Such  report  shall 
contain  Information  and  other  data  suffi- 
cient to  inform  Interested  persons  and  non- 
profit organizations  as  to  production  oppor- 
tunities likely  to  result  from  the  execution 
of  conversion  plans  reviewed  by  it  ptu-suant 
to  this  section,  and  the  dangers  of  possible 
overproduction  or  underproduction  of  cer- 
tain goods  and  services  which  might  result 
from  the  execution  of  such  plans. 

TITLE    n— ECONOMIC    CONVERSION 
PEACETIME    TRANSITION    PLANS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  No  defense  agency  shall  en- 
ter Into  any  defense  contract  with  any  per- 
son or  nonprofit  organization  involving  the 
furnishing  of  defense  material  to  such  agen- 
cy unless  the  contract  contains  a  provision 
under  which  the  defense  contractor  or  non- 
profit contractor  is  required,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  202  of  this  Act,  to  file 
with  the  Commission,  no  later  than  one  year 
from  the  date  of  such  contract,  and  there- 
after keep  cxirrent,  a  plan  (referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  a  "transition  plan")  setting  forth 
how  he  Intends  to  convert  his  defense  facil- 
ity Into  a  facility  capable  of  providing  em- 
ployment for  his  workers  engaged  In  the  fur- 
nishing of  defense  material  to  a  defense 
agency  when  and  If  such  wrokers  are  no 
longer  required  for  that  ptwpose  because  the 
need  for  such  material  no  longer  exists  or  Is 
substantially  reduced.  The  provision  shall 
further  require  that  the  obligations  under 
this  subsection  shall  continue  notwith- 
standing completion  or  termination  of  the 
contract,  if  after  such  completion  or  ter- 
mination the  person  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion remains  within  the  definition  of  either 
section  3(2)  or  section  3(3)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  transition  plan  filed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation and  other  data  as  the  Commission 
may  prescribe.  Including  the  following: 

(1)  The  type  of  product  or  service  to  be 
produced  or  provided. 

(2)  A  statement  setting  forth  the  basis 
for  such  contractor's  belief  that  a  market 
for  the  proposed  product  or  service  Is  avail- 
able. Including  details  of  any  marketing 
studies  or  s\irveys  made. 

(3)  A  description  of  efforts  undertaken 
and  preparations  made  by  the  contractor  to 
market  the  proposed  product  or  service.  In- 
cluding contracts  established  with  market 
outlets  and  potential  customers. 

(4)  A  list  of  the  machinery  and  equipment 
used,  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such  plan, 
by  such  contractor  In  connection  with  the 
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furnishing  of  defense  materials  which  may 
be  directly  converted  to  the  proposed  civilian 
production;  a  list  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment so  used  at  such  time  that  would  require 
modification  for  that  purpose;  a  list  of  addi- 
tional machinery  and  equipment  which 
would  have  to  be  procured  by  any  such  con- 
tractor for  that  purpose;  a  description  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  plant  layout 
changes  which  would  be  required  for  such 
proposed  civilian  production;  and  a  detailed 
description  of  the  nature  and  amount  of 
manpower  retraining  that  would  be  neces- 
sary for  conversion  to  such  production. 

(6)  The  estimated  costs,  at  current  prices, 
of  the  physical  conversion  and  manpower 
retraining  referred  to  In  paragraph  (4)  of 
this  subsection. 

(6)  An  estimate  of  the  time  period  re- 
quired from  the  Initiation  of  the  conversion 
process  to  its  completion,  and  of  employment 
levels  during  each  month  of  such  period. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  prime  defense  contrac- 
tors or  prime  nonprofit  contractors,  a  detailed 
description  of  contacts  and  arrangements 
made  with  subcontractors  to  facilitate  the 
maximum  possible  degree  of  coordination  of 
their  respective  transition  plans. 

(8)  In  the  case  of  prime  defense  con- 
tractors and  nonprofit  contractors,  and  their 
subcontractors,  a  detailed  description  of  con- 
tacts and  arrangements  made  by  them  with 
other  firms  in  the  same  labor  market  area 
designed  to  facilitate  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment levels  In  that  area. 

(9)  A  statement  as  to  how  the  foregoing 
elements  in  the  transition  plan  would  be 
effected,  and  to  what  extent  they  would  have 
to  be  modified.  In  the  event  defense  produc- 
tion Is  gradually  reduced  rather  than  totally 
eliminated  at  a  single  point  in  time. 

(c)  (1)  Moneys  deposited  In  the  special  re- 
serve account  of  the  Fund  and  earmarked 
to  the  credit  of  a  defense  contractor  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  302(a)  (1)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  use  by  such  contractor 
in  meeting  expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  his  transition  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  201  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Moneys  appropriated  to  the  Non-Proflt 
Fund  pursuant  to  section  302(c)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  use.  In  accordance  with 
this  Act,  by  any  nonprofit  contractor  In 
meeting  expenses  Incurred  by  him  In  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  his  transition  plan 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  a  defense 
contractor  or  a  nonprofit  contractor  deter- 
mines that  his  defense  facility  cannot  be 
converted  to  civilian  production  he  shall 
notify  the  Commission,  In  writing,  of  that 
fact.  Such  notification  shall  set  forth  the 
bcMls  on  which  that  determination  was  made, 
together  with  such  other  Information  and 
data  as  the  Commission  may  require.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  such  defense 
facility  cannot  be  so  converted.  It  may  au- 
thorize such  contractor  to  file  with  the  Com- 
mission, In  lieu  of  the  transition  plan  re- 
quired under  section  201,  copies  of  one  or 
more  contracts,  approved  by  the  Commission, 
entered  into  between  such  defense  contractor 
or  nonprofit  contractor  and  any  other  person 
or  nonprofit  organization  under  which  such 
person  or  nonprofit  organization  agrees  to 
undertake  to  attempt  to  provide  employment, 
including  such  retraining  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  employees  displaced  from  such  de- 
fense facility.  No  such  contract  filed  by  a 
defense  contractor  under  this  section  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Commission  unless  It 
contains  a  provision  under  which  the  moneys 
in  the  special  reserve  account  In  the  Fund 
earmarked  to  the  credit  of  such  contractor 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 302  (a)  (1)  of  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable 
for  payment  of  employee  transition  benefits 
under  title  V  of  this  Act  and  of  all  costs  In- 
curred by  such  person  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion arising  out  of  the  absorption  (Including 


retraining)   by  such  person  or  organization 
of  such  displaced  workers. 

(b)  In  any  case  Involving  any  such  con- 
tract entered  Into  between  a  nonprofit  con- 
tractor and  any  person  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion under  which  such  person  or  organiza- 
tion agrees  to  undertake  to  attempt  to  pro- 
vide employment.  Including  such  retraining 
as  may  be  necessary,  for  employees  of  such 
contractor  so  displaced,  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  Non-Proflt  Fund  pursuant  to  section 
302(c)  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  of  all  costs  Incurred 
by  such  person  or  nonprofit  organization 
arising  out  of  the  absorption  (including  re- 
training) by  such  person  or  organization  of 
such  displaced  workers. 

Sec.  202(c)  .  In  any  case  In  which  a  defense 
contractor  falls  to  submit  contracts  In  lieu 
of  a  transition  plan  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  endeavor  to  ar- 
range such  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fense contractor,  and  may  conmilt  monies 
in  the  special  reserve  account  earmarked  to 
the  credit  of  such  contractor  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  costs  arising  out  of  the  absorp- 
tion (including  retraining)  of  such  displaced 
workers. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  a  de- 
fense contractor  falls  to  execute  the  transi- 
tion plan  (oriany  part  thereof)  submitted  by 
him  in  accordance  with  section  201  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  his  defense  facility,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  take  over,  con- 
vert, and  operate  such  facility,  or  take  over 
and  arrange,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  for  the 
conversion  and  operation  by  another  person 
of  such  facility.  In  accordance  with  the  plan 
submitted  by  such  defense  contractor  or  a 
plan  recommended  by  the  Commission  or, 
with  Its  approval,  by  the  Commission's  staff 
and  task  forces.  The  Commission  shall  pay 
to  the  defense  contractor  whose  facility  Is 
taken  over  pursuant  to  this  section  a  reason- 
able rent  out  of  any  moneys  In  the  special 
reserve  account  In  the  fund  earmarked  to 
the  credit  of  the  defense  contractor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
302(a)(1)  of  this  Act.  Employee  transition 
benefits  under  title  V  of  this  Act,  and  all 
costs  arising  out  of  the  development  and 
execution  of  any  such  transition  plan  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  such  person,  shall  be  paid  out  of  such 
moneys  In  such  account  so  earmarked. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  amounts 
authorized  to  be  paid  under  this  title  out  of 
moneys  In  the  special  reserve  account  of  the 
fund,  the  Commission  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(1)  the  name  of  the  defense  contractor  or 
other  person  entitled  to  receive  such  pay- 
ment, (2)  the  amoimt  thereof,  and  (3)  the 
name  of  the  defense  contractor  whose  ear- 
marked moneys  In  such  account  Is  to  be 
charged  In  connection  with  such  payment. 
With  respect  to  any  amounts  authorlssed  to 
be  paid  to  the  Conunisslon  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  title  out  of  moneys  In  the 
special  reserve  account  of  the  fund,  the  Com- 
mission shall,  from  time  to  time,  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (1)  the  amount 
thereof,  and  (2)  the  name  of  the  defense 
contractor  whose  earmarked  moneys  In  such 
account  Is  to  be  charged  in  connection  with 
such  payment.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  make  such  payments  from  the  special 
reserve  account  of  the  fund  to  such  con- 
tractor, person,  or  Conunisslon  In  accordance 
with  such  certification. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  paid  under  this  title  out  of  the 
Non-Proflt  Fund,  the  Commission  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (1)  the  name  of  the  nonproflt  con- 
tractor or  other  person  or  nonprofit  organi- 
zation entitled  to  receive  such  payment,  and 
(2)  the  amount  thereof.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  malu  such  payments,  from 


the  Non-Proflt  Fund,  to  such  nonproflt  con- 
tractor, person,  or  organization  In  accord- 
ance with  such  certlflcatlon. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Each  defense  agency  shall  flle 
with  the  Commission,  and  keep  ctirrent  on 
not  less  than  an  annual  basis,  a  transition 
plan  with  respect  to  each  of  Its  facllltlee  In 
the  United  States  (Including  agreements  or 
arrangements  entered  Into  by  such  agency 
contemplating  the  operation  of  such  facility 
by  another  Federal  agency  or  private  organi- 
zation) setting  forth  how  that  agency  In- 
tends to  convert  such  facility  Into  a  facility 
capable  of  providing  employment  for  Its 
workers  when  such  workers  are  no  longer 
needed  for  defense  ptirposes.  Such  plan  shall 
be  filed  at  such  time  and  contain  such  In- 
formation tis  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

(b)  In  any  case  in  which  a  defense  agency 
determines  that  any  of  Its  facilities  cannot 
be  converted  to  a  nondefense  use,  such 
agency  shall,  with  respect  to  any  such  fa- 
cility, file  with  the  Commlasion,  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  plans  (Including  details  of  ar- 
rangements made  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies) designed  to  facilitate  the  employment 
of  workers  of  such  facility  displaced  because 
they  were  no  longer  needed  by  such  facility 
for  defense  purposes. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  other  requirements 
of  this  section,  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  report  to  the  Commission,  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  with  respect  to  action  taken  by 
such  Department,  Including  training  for 
civilian  employment,  to  facilitate  the  absorp- 
tion Into  the  civilian  economy  of  individuals 
released  from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Sbc.  206.  The  Commission  shall  by  such 
means  as  it  determines  appropriate,  inform 
Federal  and  State  governmental  and  private 
manpower  training  agencies  with  respect  to 
the  training  and  retraining  needs  which  the 
Commission  estimates  may  result  on  ac- 
count of  the  execution  of  transition  plans 
pureuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  207.  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  each  defense  contract 
entered  into  between  a  defense  agency  and 
a  defense  contractor  or  nonproflt  contrac- 
tor shall  contain  a  provision  under  wblch 
such  contractor  Is  required  to  notify  the  ap- 
propriate State  employment  service  of  all 
vacant  Jobs  to  be  filled  by  new  hires  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  vacant  Jobs  to  be  filled  by 
promotion,  transfer,  or  recall  of  laid  off  work- 
ers) by  such  contractor. 

TITLE  III — CONVERSION  RESERVES 

Sec.  301.  No  defense  agemcy  shall  enter  in- 
to any  defense  contract  with  any  person  in- 
volving the  furnishing  of  defense  material 
to  such  agency  unless  the  contract  contains 
a  provision  under  which  the  defense  contrac- 
tor Is  required  to  pay  to  Hie  Commission  an 
amount  equal  to  12'/2  per  centum  of  aU  prof- 
its (determined  prior  to  any  cxclxislons  for 
Federal  or  State  taxes)  resulting  from  such 
contract:  Prorlded,  however,  that  In  no  case 
shall  a  defense  contractor  be  required  to 
make  further  payments  to  the  Commission 
under  such  provision  If  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  of  the  fund  established  by 
section  302  of  this  Act,  the  portton  earmark- 
ed to  the  credit  of  such  contractor  wotUd  be 
sufficient  to  cover  payment  of  the  employee 
transition  beneflta  provided  by  Title  V  of  this 
Act  to  all  workers  then  employed  by  such 
contractor  who  would  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits In  the  event  of  termination  of  all  of  the 
contractor's  defense  contracts.  Profits  pay- 
able to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  computed  in  such  manner,  and 
paid  at  such  time,  as  the  Commission:  after 
consultation  with  the  Comptroller  General, 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, shall  payments  required  to  be  made  by 
a  defense  contractor  pursuant  to  this  section 
be  considered  as  a  cost  Item  In  the  negotiat- 
ing or  bidding  of  any  drfense  contract,  or  In 
determining  profit  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
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tlon  or  any  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
renegotiation  of  defense  contracts. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  knoivra  as  the  "Defense  FaclUty 
Conversion  Reserve  Trust  Fund"  (referred 
to  In  this  Act  as  the  "fund") .  The  fund  shall 
consist  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  "special  reserve  account"  and 
the  other  as  the  "general  pool  reserve  ac- 
count". Amounts  paid  by  a  defense  con- 
tractor to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301  of  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
fund  as  follows: 

(1)  90  per  centum  of  such  amounts  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  special  reserve  account 
and  earmarked  to  the  credit  of  the  defense 
contractor  making  such  payments;  and 

(2)  10  per  centum  of  such  amounts  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  general  pool  reserve  ac- 
count. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  general  pool  reserve  account  In  the 
fund  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y  to  make 
the  payments  and  other  disbursements  au- 
thorized by  sections  403  and  504  of  this  Act. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  "Non-Proflt  Fund".  There  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Non- 
profit Fund  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  loans  pursuant  to  section  402,  and 
payments  authorized  to  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  201(c)(2)  and  202(b)  of 
this  Act. 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  to  Invest  such  por- 
tion of  the  moneys  In  the  fund  as  is  not,  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  required  to 
meet  current  withdrawal  requirements.  Such 
Investments  may  be  made  only  In  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  or 
In  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  United  States.  Fm- 
such  purpose,  such  obligations  may  be 
acquired  (1)  on  original  Issue  at  the  issue 
price,  or  (2)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  ob- 
ligations at  the  market  price.  The  purposes 
for  which  obligations  of  the  United  States 
may  he  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are  hereby  extended 
to  authorize  the  Issuance  at  p>ar  of  special 
obligations  exclvislvely  to  the  fund.  Such 
special  obligations  shall  beeir  interest  at  a 
rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  of  Interest, 
computed  as  to  the  end  of  the  calendar 
month  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  Is- 
sue, borne  by  all  marketable  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  then  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Public  Debt;  except  that 
where  such  average  rate  is  not  a  multiple 
of  one-eighth  of  1  percent,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest of  such  special  obligations  shall  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  next 
lower  than  such  average  rate.  Such  spe- 
cial obligations  ahaU  be  Issued  only  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  that 
the  ptirchase  of  other  Interest -bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States,  or  of  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States  on  original  Is- 
sue or  at  the  market  price,  is  not  Ln  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

(b)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  fund 
(except  special  obligations  Issued  exclusively 
to  the  fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  the  market  price,  and 
such  q>ecial  obligations  may  be  redeemed 
at  par  plus  accrued  interest. 

(c)  Any  Interest  earned  by  reason  of  the 
investment  pursuant  to  this  section  of 
any  moneys  of  a  defense  contractor  In  the 
fund  shall  be  deposited  in  the  account  from 
which  the  moneys  so  Invested  were  acquired 
and  shall  be  available  for  dlsbvirsement  In 
accordance  with  this  Act. 

Sxc.  304.  (a)(1)  Upon  written  a{>pllcatlon 
of  any  defense  contractor,  the  Commission 


Is  authorized.  If  such  oontraotor  has  not  en- 
gaged in  the  furnishing  of  defense  material 
to  a  defense  agency  during  any  period  of 
twenty-four  consecutive  calendar  months 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  to  provide  for  tlie  return  of  all  unex- 
pended moneys  (including  Interest  credited 
thereon)  of  such  contractor  remaining  to 
his  credit  in  the  special  reserve  etccount  as  of 
the  date  of  such  application,  if  all  of  his 
obligations  under  this  Act  have  been  satis- 
fied. 

(2)  Upon  written  application  of  any  de- 
fense contractor,  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized, if  the  number  of  his  workers  en- 
gaged in  the  furnishing  of  defense  material 
to  a  defense  agency  during  the  twenty-four 
calendar  month  period  Immediately  preced- 
ing such  application  was  continuously  more 
than  20  per  centum  below  the  i>eak  annual 
average  number  of  his  workers  engaged  in 
the  furnishing  of  such  materials  during  the 
period  commencing  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  the  date 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  of  such  ap- 
plication, to  provide  for  the  return  to  such 
contractor  of  a  portion  of  his  une]q>ended 
moneys  (including  interest  credited  thereon) 
remaining  to  his  credit  in  the  special  reserve 
account  of  the  fund  as  of  the  date  of  such 
application.  Such  portion  to  be  so  returned 
to  such  contractor  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  of  his  unexpended  moneys  (in- 
cluding interest  credited  thereon)  so  re- 
maining to  his  credit  in  such  account  as  of 
the  date  of  such  application  over  the  same 
percentage  of  his  total  deposits  therein  (in- 
cluding interest  credited  thereon)  as  his 
average  defense  employment  during  such 
two-year  period  preceding  his  application  Is 
of  his  aforementioned  peak  annual  average 
defense  employment.  No  more  than  one  such 
application  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  im- 
proved with  respect  to  any  one  defense  con- 
tractor within  any  twelve  calendar  month 
period. 

(b)(1)  Upon  written  application  of  any 
defense  contractor,  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized, If  such  contractor  has  not  en- 
gaged in  the  furnishing  of  defense  material 
to  a  defense  agency  during  any  period  of 
twenty-four  consecutive  calendar  months 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  to  provide  for  the  return  to  such 
contractor  of  a  portion  of  the  moneys  (In- 
cluding Interest  credited  thereon)  in  the 
general  pool  reserve  account.  Such  portion 
to  be  returned  to  such  contractor  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  percentage  of  such 
moneys  (Including  interest  credited  there- 
on) remaining  in  such  account  as  of  the  date 
of  such  application,  equal  to  the  percentage 
which  his  total  deposits  therein  (reduced 
by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  percentage  de- 
cresise  in  employment  used  in  calculating 
any  moneys  previously  returned  to  him  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and 
including  Interest  credited  on  such  reduced 
amount)  amount  to  in  relation  to  the  dif- 
ference between  (1)  the  total  of  all  moneys 
previously  paid  Into  or  credited  to  the  gen- 
eral pool  reserve  account  and  (11)  the  sum 
of  all  deposits  (Including  Interest  credited 
theron)  previously  returned  from  the  general 
pool  reserve  account  in  accordance  with  this 
paragraph  and  pariigraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  Upon  written  application  of  any  de- 
fense contractor,  the  Commiselon  Is  author- 
ized, if  the  number  of  his  workers  engaged 
in  the  furnishing  of  defense  material  to  a 
defense  agency  during  the  twenty-four  cal- 
endar month  period  immediately  i>recedlng 
such  application  was  continuously  more  than 
20  pwr  centum  below  the  peak  annual  aver- 
age number  of  his  workers  engaged  In  the 
furnishing  of  such  material  during  the  pe- 
riod commencing  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  ending  on  the  date  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  such  ap- 
plication, to  provide  for  the  return  to  such 


contractor  of  a  portion  of  the  moneys  (in- 
cluding interest  credited  thereon)  remain- 
ing in  the  general  pool  reserve  account.  Such 
portion  to  be  so  returned  to  such  contractor 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  a  percentage  of 
his  total  deposits  ( Including  interest  credited 
thereon)  In  such  general  pool  reserve  ac- 
count equal  to  the  percentage  reduction  in 
his  defense  employment,  adjusted  by  the 
ratio  of  the  total  amoimt  (Including  Inter- 
est) remaining  In  such  general  pool  re- 
serve account  at  the  date  of  such  application 
to  the  total  of  all  deposits  (including  Interest 
credited  thereon)  made  to  such  account  pur- 
suant to  this  act  by  defense  contractors  who, 
if  they  cease  to  be  engaged  in  furnishing  de- 
fense materials,  may  become  entitled  to  have 
moneys  returned  to  them  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  no  moneys  shall  be  re- 
turned to  any  such  defense  contractor  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  If  the  total  amount 
expended  from  such  fund  in  order  to  meet 
his  obligations  and  other  expenses  under  this 
Act  equals  or  exceeds  the  total  amount  of 
his  deposits  to  the  fund  (Including  Interest 
credited  thereon). 

(4)  All  amounts  returned  to  a  defense 
contractor  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  Federal  income  tax  laws. 

TITLE  IV— DEFENSE  CONTRACTOR 
BENEFITS 
Sec.  401.  (a)  Any  defense  contractor  re- 
quiring funds  to  carry  on,  expand,  or  initiate 
a  civilian  business  or  other  civilian  activity 
in  the  same  labor  market  as  his  defense  oper- 
ations may  be  authorized  by  the  Commission 
to  borrow  from  funds  In  the  special  reserve 
account  and  earmarked  to  his  credit  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  302(a)  (1)  of  this  Act, 
at  a  rate  of  Interest  equivalent  to  the  cur- 
rent prevailing  rate  on  long-term  Treasury 
bonds. 

(b)  No  loan  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  unless  the  de- 
fense contractor  requesting  such  loan  has — 

(1)  obtained  or  arranged  to  obtain,  from 
a  reputable  private  lending  agency,  a  loan, 
equal  to  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
requested  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  for 
use  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  for  which 
a  loan  is  requested  under  such  subsection, 
and  such  lending  agency  has  agreed  to  share 
proportionately  In  any  losses  which  might 
b-  Incurred  on  the  combined  loans;  and 

(2)  Included  In  his  transition  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  201  of  this  Act 
provisions  for  employing  workers,  displaced 
from  any  defense  facility  operated  by  such 
defense  contractor,  in  such  civilian  business 
or  activity  to  the  extent  that  employment 
opportunities  are  available  for  such  workers 
under  a  seniority  or  other  arrangement  which 
is  fair  to  workers  in  both  such  oi>erations. 

(c)  Interest  owing  on  such  loan  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  paid  by  the  de- 
fense contractor  to  the  Commission  for  de- 
posit by  it  in  the  special  reserve  account 
of  the  fund.  Such  Interest  payments  shall  be 
earmarked  to  the  credit  of  such  contractor 
in  accordance  with  section  302(a)(1)  of 
this  Act  and  shall  be  available  for  disburse- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Any  nonprofit  contractor 
requiring  funds  to  carry  on,  expand,  or  ini- 
tiate a  civilian  business  or  other  civilian 
activity  in  the  same  labor  market  as  his  de- 
fense operations  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Commission  to  borrow  from  moneys  In  the 
Non-Proflt  Fund  at  a  rate  of  Interest  equiva- 
lent to  the  current  prevailing  rate  on  long- 
term  Treasury  bonds. 

lb)  No  loan  shall  be  made  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  unless  the  non- 
profit contractor  requesting  such  loan  has — 

(1)  obtained  or  arranged  to  obtain,  from 
a  reputable  private  lending  agency,  a  loan 
equal    to   at    least    10   per   centum   of  the 
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amount  requested  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  for  use  for  the  same  purpose  as  that 
for  which  a  loan  Is  requested  xmder  such 
subsection,  and  such  lending  agency  has 
agreed  to  share  proportionately  In  any  losses 
which  might  be  Incurred  on  the  combined 
loans;  and 

(2)  Included  in  his  transition  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  201  of  this  Act 
provisions  for  employing  workers,  displaced 
from  any  defense  facility  operated  by  such 
nonprofit  contractor,  in  such  civilian  busi- 
ness or  activity  to  the  extent  that  employ- 
ment opportunities  are  available  for  such 
workers  under  a  seniority  or  other  arrange- 
ment which  Is  fair  to  workers  in  both  such 
operations. 

(c)  Interest  owing  on  such  loans  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  nonprofit  contractor  to  the  Com- 
mission for  deposit  by  It  In  the  Non-Proflt 
Fund  and  shall  be  available  for  disburse- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  403.  In  any  case  In  which  a  defense 
contractor,  after  meeting  costs  of  transition 
benefits  for  his  workers  in  accordance  with 
title  V  of  this  Act,  is  unable  to  meet  the  costs 
Involved  in  carrying  out  his  transition  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  201  of  this 
Act  out  of  his  earmarked  funds  in  the  special 
reserve  account  of  the  fund,  the  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  guarantee  up  to  90  per  cen- 
tum of  any  loan  obtained  by  such  contractor 
from  a  reputable  private  lending  agency  for 
that  purpose  and  to  pay,  out  of  moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  this 
Act,  three-fourths  of  the  Interest  charges 
on  such  loan  in  excess  of  5  per  centum  per 
annum;  except  that  the  guarantee  and  In- 
terest subsidy  shall  be  avaUable  only  for  a 
loan  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  that  the 
Commission  determines  might  reasonably 
be  required  to  provide  employment  for  the 
number  of  such  contractor's  workers  to  be 
transferred,  by  reason  of  their  displacement, 
from  defense  to  civilian  production  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  conversion  plan. 

TITLE  V— EMPLOYEE  TRANSITION 
BENEFITS 
Sec.  501.  (a)  Any  defense  contract  entered 
into  between  a  defense  contractor  or  a  non- 
profit contractor  and  a  defense  agency  shall 
contain  a  provision  under  which  such  con- 
tractor is  required  to  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  State  which 
has  entered  Into  a  contract  with  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  503  of  this  Act, 
with  the  appropriate  State  agency,  all  dis- 
placements, short  workweeks,  or  downgrad- 
ings  affecting  workers  employed  by  such 
contractor  in  a  defense  facility  in  connec- 
tion with  the  furnishing  of  defense  mate- 
rials to  a  defense  agency  pursuant  to  such 
contract,  and  to  specify,  with  respect  to  each 
affected  worker,  whether  or  not  his  displace- 
ment, short  workweek,  or  downgrading  was 
attributable,  in  whole  or  In  part,  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  volume  of  defense  work  in  such 
facility.  Any  worker  listed  In  any  such  re- 
port as  having  been  affected  by  a  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  defense  work  conducted 
by  such  facility,  including  any  worker  found 
upon  appeal  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  to  have  been  so  affected, 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  State  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  a 
worker  eligible  for  transition  benefits  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  502  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  worker  (or  union  representing 
such  worker)  of  a  defense  contractor  or  non- 
profit contractor  aggrieved  by  any  matter 
contained  In  a  report  filed  by  such  contractor 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
(or  by  any  matter  relating  to  his  certifica- 
tion, or  failure  to  be  so  certified,  or  his  eligi- 
bility for  such  transition  benefits,  or  the 
kind  or  amount  thereof),  shall  be  entitled 


to  appeal  such  matter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or.  If  such  worker  is  in  a  State  which 
has  entered  Into  a  contract  with  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  503  of  this  Act, 
to  the  appropriate  State  agency. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  any  worker 
certified  pursuant  to  section  501  of  this  Act 
as  eligible  for  transition  benefits  by  reason 
of  his  displacement  from  a  defense  facility 
shall  be  entitled,  for  the  two-year  period 
following  his  displacement,  to  whichever  of 
the  following  benefits  are  applicable: 

(1)  Compensation,  on  a  weekly  basis.  In 
an  amount  which,  when  added  to  any  bene- 
fits which  such  worker  receives  or  is  entitled 
to  receive  for  such  weekly  period  under  any 
Federal  or  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  (or  any  plan  of  his  employer 
providing  for  such  benefits)  by  reason  of 
his  displacement,  and  any  earnings  during 
such  weekly  period  from  other  employment, 
equals  the  amount  of  such  worker's  regular 
weekly  wages  (for  a  forty-hour  workweek  or, 
in  the  event  a  defense  facility  has  a  regular 
workweek  payable  at  straight-time  wage 
rates  other  than  forty  hours,  for  such  regular 
workweek)    prior  to  his  displacement. 

(2)  If  such  worker  is  otherwise  employed 
during  any  such  displacement  period,  com- 
pensation, In  addition  to  that  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (1 ) ,  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  costs  Inciured  by 
him  In  connection  with  his  meals,  trans- 
portation, and  other  matters  on  account  of 
such  employment,  and  the  costs  which  he 
would  have  Incurred  for  such  meals,  trans- 
portation, and  other  matters  on  account  of 
his  prior  employment  If  he  had  not  been 
displaced. 

(3)  Vested  pension  credit  under  any  ap- 
plicable pension  plan  maintained  by  the  de- 
fense facility  from  which  he  was  displaced, 
for  the  period  of  his  employment  with  such 
facility,  and  the  two-year  period  following 
his  displacement;  except  that  pension  credit 
during  such  two-year  period  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  extent  of  vested  pension  credit  earned 
with  another  employer  during  such  two-year 
period. 

(4)  Maintenance  of  any  hospital,  surgical, 
medical,  disability,  life  (and  other  survivor) 
insurance  coverage  which  such  Individual 
(Including  members  of  his  family)  bad  by 
reason  of  his  employment  by  such  defense 
facility  prior  to  such  displacement;  except 
that  if  such  worker  so  displaced  Is  otherwise 
employed  during  such  two-year  period,  such 
worker  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  benefits 
under  this  paragraph  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  provide  such  worker  with  the  same  afore- 
mentioned protection  as  he  (including  mem- 
bers of  his  family )  would  have  had  if  he  had 
not  been  displaced. 

(5)  Retraining  for  civilian  work  In  the 
defense  contractor's  or  nonprofit  contractor's 
defense  facility  providing  pay  and  status  ae 
comparable  as  possible  to  the  employment 
from  which  he  was  displaced. 

(6)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
504(b)  of  this  Act,  retraining  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  or.  In  the  case  of  a 
worker  in  a  State  which  has  entered  Into  a 
contract  with  the  Conunission  piusuant  to 
section  503  of  this  Act,  by  the  State  agency, 
and  reimbursement  for  all  reasonable  relo- 
cation expenses,  including  the  difference  be- 
tween the  appraised  value  of  his  home  and 
any  lesser  amoimt  received  In  a  bona  fide 
arms  length  sales  transaction,  incurred  by 
such  worker  in  moving  himself  and  bis 
family  to  another  location  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  an  employment  opportunity 
to  which  he  Is  referred,  or  which  is  deter- 
mined to  be  suitable,  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or,  in  the  case  of  a  worker  in  a  State 
which  has  entered  Into  a  contract  with  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  section  503  of  this 
Act,  by  the  State  agency. 

(b)  Any  worker  certified  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 501  of  this  Act  as  eUglble  for  transi- 
tion benefits  by  reason  of  his  having  been 
placed  on  a  short  vTorkweek  by  a  defense 
facility  shall  be  entitled,  during  the  two- 
year  period  following  such  certification,  to 
compensation,  on  a  weekly  basis.  In  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  any  earnings 
from  his  defense  facility  or  other  employ- 
ment, during  such  weekly  period,  equals  the 
amount  of  such  worker's  regular  weekly 
wages  (for  a  forty-hour  workweek  or,  in  the 
event  a  defense  facility  has  a  regular  work- 
week payable  at  straight-time  wage  rates 
other  than  forty  hours,  for  such  regular 
workweek)  prior  to  his  having  been  placed 
on  a  short  workweek. 

(c)  Any  worker  certified  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 501  of  this  Act  as  eligible  tor  transi- 
tion benefits  by  reason  of  his  employment 
with  a  defense  facility  being  downgraded 
shall  be  entitled,  during  the  two-year  pe- 
riod following  such  certification,  to  cotn- 
pensatlon,  on  a  weekly  basis,  in  an  amovmt 
which,  when  added  to  any  other  earnings, 
during  such  weekly  period,  from  his  employ- 
ment, equals  the  amount  of  such  worker's 
regular  weekly  wages  (for  a  forty-hour  work- 
week, or  in  the  event  a  defense  facility  has 
a  regular  work-week  payable  at  straight- 
time  wage  rates  other  than  forty  hours,  for 
such  regular  workweek)  prior  to  such  down- 
grading. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  a  worker  whose  period 
of  employment  with  the  defense  contrac- 
tor (including  periods  of  layoff.  Illness  or 
authorized  absence  for  other  reason)  was 
less  than  six  months,  the  benefits  provid- 
ed in  subsections  (a)(1),  (a)(2).  (a)(3), 
(a)  (4) ,  (b) .  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  this  section  sbaU 
be  applicable  (separately  or  in  combination) 
for  a  number  of  weeks  no  greater  than  the 
number  of  weeks  in  such  period  of 
employment. 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Commission  is  author- 
ized, on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  with  a  State,  or  with 
any  agency  administering  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  any  State  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section  3304 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  which 
shall  Include  the  provisions  described  In 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 )  of  this  subsection : 

(1)  such  State  agency  will,  as  agent  of  the 
Commission,  make  certifications  and  other 
determinations  required  in  section  501  of 
this  Act,  make  such  pa>'ment6  and  provide 
such  benefits  are  are  authorized  by  section 
502  of  this  Act,  on  the  basis  provided  for  In 
this  Act,  and  will  otherwise  coojyerate  with 
the  Commission  and  other  State  agencies 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
207,  501,  and  502  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  such  State  agency  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  all  benefits  paid  pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ment, and  all  administrative  costs  incurred 
In  carrying  out  such  agreement. 

(b)  (1)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each  State 
agency  which  has  an  agreement  tmder  this 
section,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Commission,  such  sum  as  the  Commission 
estimates  the  agency  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  such  agreement  for  each  calendar 
month,  reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  any  sum  by  which  the  Commis- 
sion finds  that  its  estimates  for  any  prior 
calendar  month  were  greater  or  less  than 
amounts  which  should  have  been  paid  to 
the  agency.  Such  estimates  may  be  made 
upon  the  basis  of  such  statistical,  sampling, 
or  other  method  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Commission  and  the  State  agency. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  from  time  to 
time  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  payment  to  each  State  agency  which  has 
an  agreement  under  this  section  sums  pay- 
able to  such  agency  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  shall  make  pay- 
ments to  the  agency,  in  accordance  with  such 
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certification,  from  the  fund  or  the  Non-Proflt 
Fund  In  such  manner  as  is  authorized  by 
s^ectlon  60*  of  this  Act. 

(3)  All  money  paid  a  State  agency  under 
any  such  agreement  ahall  be  used  solely  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  Is  paid:  and  any 
money  so  paid  which  is  not  used  for  such 
purposes  shall  be  returned,  at  the  time 
specified  In  such  agreement,  to  the  Treasury. 
Moneys  paid  from  the  fund  and  so  returned 
shall  be  redeposlted  In  the  fund  to  the  credit 
of  the  appropriate  defense  contractor. 
Moneys  paid  from  the  Non-Profit  Fund  and 
so  returned  shall  be  redeposlted  In  such 
Non-Proflt  Fund. 

(c)  In  any  case  involving  a  worker  entitled 
to  benefits  under  section  503  who  Is  in  a 
State  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  no 
agreement  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 
reary  of  Labor  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him,  administer  such  benefits 
on  behalf  of  such  worker.  The  Secretary  of 
Laobr,  In  administering  such  benefits,  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  such  worker 
the  amovmts  of  such  benefits  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  make  payments  to  such  worker.  In 
accordance  with  such  certification,  from  the 
fund  or  the  Non-Proflt  Fund  In  such  manner 
as  Is  authorized  by  section  504  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  604.  (a)('l)  All  transition  benefits 
payable  or  provided  to  a  worker  of  a  defense 
contractor  In  accordance  with  this  title 
shall  be  chargeable  against  moneys  of  such 
contractor  deposited  In  the  special  reserve 
account  of  the  fund  and  earmarked  to  his 
credit  In  accordance  with  section  302(a)  (1) 
of  this  Act.  In  any  case  in  which  such 
moneys  so  earmarked  are  Insufficient  to  pay 
or  provide  such  benefits,  moneys  In  the 
general  pool  reserve  account  of  the  fund 
shall  be  available  to  the  extent  of  such  In- 
sufficiency for  that  purpose.  To  the  extent 
that  such  moneys  In  the  general  pool  rwerrs 
account  are  Insufficient  to  pay  or  provide 
such  benefits,  moneys  appropriated  to  the 
general  p>ool  reserve  account  pursuant  to 
section  302 (b)  of  this  Act  shall  be  available 
for  that  purpose. 

(2)  All  transition  benefits  payable  or  pro- 
vided to  a  worker  of  a  nonprofit  contractor 
In  accordance  with  this  title  shall  be  paid 
from  moneys  available  in  the  Non-Proflt 
Fund. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  this  section,  transition 
benefits  payable  or  to  be  provided  to  any 
worker  of  a  defense  contractor  pursuant  to 
section  602(a)  (6)  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
charged  against  any  moneys  of  such  con- 
tractor in  the  special  reserve  account  of  the 
fund  as  provided  for  In  subsection  (a)(1), 
unless  the  Commission  heis  first  determined 
that  the  worker  Is  unlikely  to  be  reemployed 
by  such  contractor  within  a  period  of  one 
year  following  his  displacement,  and  that 
retraining  or  relocation,  or  both,  is  required 
to  enable  such  worker  to  obtain  employment 
comparable  In  pay  and  status  to  that  from 
which  he  was  displaced.  In  the  event  no  such 
determination  is  made,  such  benefits  au- 
thorized under  section  602(a)(6)  of  this 
Act  shall  be  payable  or  provided  from  moneys 
In  the  general  pool  reserve  account  d.  the 
fund. 

Sec.  605.  In  no  case  shall  any  displaced 
worker  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 602(a)  of  this  Act  unless  such  worker 
agrees  (1)  to  noalntaln,  on  a  current  basis, 
during  the  period  of  his  displacement,  an 
active  registration  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  an  appropriate  State  employment 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  (2)  to  ac- 
cept any  employment,  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  agency,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  be  suitable,  to  which  he  Is  re- 
ferred by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  such 
agency.  No  such  benefits  shall  be  paid  under 
this  Act  to  any  worker  who  falls  to  main- 
tain such  registration  or  to  accept  such  em- 


ployment: Provided,  however.  That  failure 
by  a  worker  to  accept  suitable  employment 
shall  not  affect  his  eligibility  to  receive 
benefits  under  section  602(a)  of  this  Act 
If  he  Is  engaged  in  retraining  pursuant  to 
section  602(a)(6)  or  secUon  &02(a)  (6)  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  606.  In  no  case  shall  any  transition 
benefits  paid  pursuant  to  this  Act  be  taken 
Into  consideration  In  determining  eligibility 
for  unemployment  compensation  under  any 
Federal  or  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  or  In  determining  the  amount  of 
entitlement  thereunder. 

TITLE  VI— APPROPRIATIONS 
Sec.  601.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

PxAcrriMZ  TRAifsrnoM  Act 
(Outline  of  legislation  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators McOovern  and  Mathlas) 

I.    APPLICATION 

A.  Agencies  whose  contracts  are  covered 
by  the  bill  Include  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. Coverage  Is  limited  to  contracts  for 
weapons,  munitions,  equipment,  supplies  or 
services  to  be  used  in  the  establishment  or 
operation  of  the  armed  forces  or  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  U.S.  space  program. 

B.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  extend  to 
enterprises.  Including  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, with  50  or  more  workers  engaged  in 
furnishing  defense  materials  or  services,  un- 
less the  total  number  of  workers  Is  lees  than 
5  percent  of  the  work  force  in  a  defense 
facility  operated  by  the  employer. 

C.  Employee  benefits  would  be  available 
to  workers  of  the  contractor  who  are  em- 
ployed. In  whole  or  In  part,  In  the  perform- 
ance of  defense  contracts. 

II.    ADMIN  ISTBATION 

A.  Federal  responsibilities  created  by  the 
Act  would  be  performed  by  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Peacetime  Transition  composed  of 
members  of  the  Cabinet;  the  chairmen  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency; 
three  representatives  each  from  business  and 
labor,  and  xxp  to  five  additional  public  mem- 
bers. The  Commission  would  be  chaired  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  would  have  an 
Executive  Secretary  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  would  be  authorized  to  app>oint  pro- 
fessional staff  to  conduct  day-to-day 
operations. 

B.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  for  the  administra- 
tion of  employee  benefit  provisions  of  the 
Act,  under  provisions  similar  to  those  pres- 
ently In  effect  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation for  employees  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

ni.  Dtmss  or  the  comcissioN 

A.  The  Commission  would  be  obliged  by 
the  Act  to  define  appropriate  Federal  policies 
and  programs  to  assist  In  the  development  of 
conversion  capability.  Including  estimated 
patterns  of  public  and  private  Investment 
and  proposals  for  occupational  conversion, 
and  to  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress within  one  year.  Within  the  same  pe- 
riod It  wovild  convene  a  national  conference 
on  industrial  conversion  and  growth,  to  con- 
sider means  of  encouraging  planning  by  aJl 
sectors.  It  would  be  empowered  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

B.  The  Commission  would  consult  with 
State  governments,  and  would  encourage 
studies  at  the  State,  local  and  regional  level. 
It  would  be  authorized  to  contribute  as  much 
as  60  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  studies. 


C.  The  Commission  would  collect  and  dis- 
seminate relevant  Information  to  contrac- 
tors, and  would  consult  with  trade  and  in- 
dustry associations,  labor  unions,  and  pro- 
fessional societies  to  enlist  their  support  for 
a  coordinated  conversion  effort. 

D.  The  Commission  staff  would  be  charged 
with  assisting  in  the  development  of  con- 
tractor conversion  plans  and  with  evaluating 
them  in  light  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 
The  Commission  may  order  revisions  In  plans 
submitted  by  the  contractors,  and  may  direct 
the  appropriate  agency  to  withhold  a  per- 
centage of  payments  owing  on  contracta 
until  plans  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Act. 

IV.  FINANCINC 

A.  Funds  for  payments  of  employee  bene- 
fits and  for  loans  to  contractors  implement- 
ing conversion  plans  would  be  generated  by 
contractor  deposits  of  twelve  and  one-half 
percent  of  their  before- tax  profits  from  de- 
fense business  In  conversion  reserves  held  In 
trust  by  the  commission.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  funds  deposited  by  each  contractor 
would  be  held  to  his  credit  In  a  "special 
reserve  account,"  tmd  the  remaining  10  per- 
cent would  be  held  to  his  credit  In  a  "gen- 
eral pooled  reserve  account." 

B.  Funds  for  the  payment  of  employee 
benefits  In  the  case  of  non-profit  defense 
contractors  would  be  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  held  In  a  "non- 
profit reserve  account." 

C.  The  Act  authorizes  additional  appro- 
priations as  required  to  meet  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  Commission  and 
to  backstop  funds  In  the  reserves. 

v.  EMPLOYEE  BENxrrrs 

A.  Eligibility  would  be  based  upon  a  work- 
er's being  affected  by  reductions  in  the  vol- 
ume of  defense  work,  as  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  appropriate  state 
agency  where  a  Federal-State  agreement 
exists.  Such  reports  would  be  required  of 
the  contractor  as  a  condition  of  defense 
contracts,  and  would  Include  a  listing  of  all 
displacements,  short  workweeks  or  down- 
gradings  caused  by  cutbacks  In  the  con- 
tractor's defense  production. 

B.  A  worker  would  not  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits unless  he  maintained  an  active  registra- 
tion with  the  ppproprlate  State  employment 
agency  and  agreed  to  accept  any  work 
deemed  suitable  by  such  agency,  except  that 
workers  engaged  In  approved  retraining  pro- 
grams would  not  be  required  to  accept  em- 
ployment during  their  enrollment  In  such 
programs. 

C.  Benefits  would  be  calculated  to  replace 
t^ie  actual  Income  loss  resulting  from  the  de- 
fense cutback.  Payments  would  be  in  the 
amounts  necessary  to  equal,  when  added  to 
other  Income  of  the  beneficiary  such  as  un- 
employment compensation  or  earnings  from 
other  employment,  his  earnings  prior  to  be- 
ing laid  off  or  downgraded.  Payments  to  In- 
dividual workers  would  extend  for  up  to  two 
years,  so  long  as  they  remained  eligible  dur- 
ing that  period. 

D.  In  addition  to  Income  benefits,  workers 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  vested  pension 
credit  under  applicable  pension  plans: 
maintenance  of  hospital,  surgical,  medical, 
disability,  and  life  Insurance  coverage  had  by 
reason  of  his  prior  employment;  expenses  of 
relocation  for  new  employment  or  training: 
and.  where  possible,  retraining  In  the  em- 
ployer's facility. 

E.  Benefits  would  be  paid  from  funds  ear- 
marked to  the  credit  of  the  contractor  In  the 
"special  reserve  account"  administered  by 
the  Commission.  If  such  funds  were  ex- 
hausted, further  payments  would  be  made 
from  the  "general  pooled  reserve  account," 
including  funds  contributed  by  all  contrac- 
tors covered  by  the  Act.  If  the  "general 
pooled  reserve  account"  were  exhausted,  the 
Act  wotild  authorize  appropriations  from 
general  revenues.  Benefits  for  employees  of 
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non-profit  contractors  would  be  paid  from 
yie  "non-profit"  portion  of  the  trust  fund. 

VI.    OONXaACTOR    OBLIGATIONS 

A.  As  a  condition  of  fulfUlment  of  new  de- 
fense contracts  and  renewals,  extensions  or 
gdjustments  of  old  contracts,  defense  enter- 
prises would  be  required  to  deposit  twelve 
ind  one-half  percent  of  their  before-tax 
profits  from  such  contracts  with  the  Com- 
miMlon,  to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  Such  contributions  would 
continue  until  the  amount  In  the  "special 
reserve  account"  held  to  the  credit  of  the 
contractor  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  em- 
ployee conversion  benefits  for  the  number  of 
workers  then  employed  who  might  become 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  terms  of  the 
Act.  In  addition,  contractors  would  be  obliged 
to  submit,  and  keep  current  on  an  annual 
basis,  detailed  plans  for  the  conversion  of 
defense  facilities  to  facilities  capable  of 
providing  employment  for  workers  in  civilian- 
oriented  work  when  they  are  no  longer  re- 
quired for  defense  purposes. 

B.  If  a  contractor  determined  that  his  de- 
fense facility  could  not  be  converted,  he 
vould  be  required  to  file  with  the  Com- 
mission contracts  under  which  another  per- 
loa  would  agree  to  attempt  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  displaced  workers.  The  con- 
tracts would  have  to  Include  provisions  for 
the  availability  of  funds  In  the  "special 
iwerve  account"  to  pay  employee  conver- 
Bion  benefits  as  required. 

C.  Failure  to  execute  the  conversion  plan 
filed  by  the  contractor  when  defense  work 
is  reduced  would  result  In  authority  for  the 
Commission  to  assume  control  of  the  fa- 
cility for  reasonable  compensation  and  either 
operate  it  under  the  conversion  plan  or 
arrange,  by  contract,  for  Its  conversion  and 
operation  by  another  person. 

Vn.   CONTRACTOB   BENXITrS 

A.  If  the  contractor  has  not  been  en- 
gaged in  defense  work  for  a  twenty-four 
month  period,  be  may  reclaim  all  f  undis  held 
to  bis  credit  by  the  Commission,  provided 
that  all  employee  benefit  claims  from  such 
funds  have  been  satisfied. 

B.  If  employment  In  a  defense  facility 
were  reduced  by  twenty  percent  or  more  over 
a  twenty-four  month  period,  the  contractor 
would  be  allowed  to  recdaim  the  same  pro- 
portionate share  of  funds  held  to  his  credit 
by  the  Commission,  provided  that  all  em- 
ployee benefit  claims  from  such  funds  have 
been  satisfied. 

C.  Funds  In  the  contractor's  "special  re- 
serve account"  would  be  available  for  the 
formulation  of  the  conversion  plans  required 
by  the  Act. 

D.  The  Commissrlon  could  authorize  con- 
tractors to  borrow  from  funds  held  to  their 
credit  in  the  "special  reserve  account"  for 
the  implementation  of  conversion  plans.  If 
the  contractor  has  obtained  a  loan  from 
B  private  lending  agency  of  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  cost  and  has  agreed  to  employ 
existing  workers  in  the  new  enterprise  to  be 
developed  to  the  extent  employment  oppor- 
tunltiee  are  available.  Interest  on  the  loans 
would  be  at  the  rate  currently  prevailing  on 
long-term  Treasury  Bonds.  Non-profit  con- 
tractors would  be  authorized  to  borrow  on 
a  similar  basis  from  the  "non-profit"  portion 
of  the  fund.  In  cases  where  there  are  In- 
Eufflclent  funds  remaining  for  loans,  the  Act 
would  authorize  Federal  guarantees  for  up 
to  90  percent  of  any  private  loan  obt^ned 
by  the  contractor,  and  to  pay  three-fourths 
of  any  interest  charges  In  excess  of  6  per- 
cent from  the  "general  pooled  reserve  ac- 
count." 

E.  The  Commission  staff  vrould  be  avail- 
able to  provide  technical  assistance  In  the 
formulation  of  conversion  plans.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  directed  by  the  Act  to 
give  priority  attention  In  the  assignment 
of  staff  and  other  recourses  to  conversion 
plans  directed  toward  important  pubUc  needs. 
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F.  Any  funds  from  the  special  and  gen- 
eral pooled  reserve  accounts  remaining  after 
conversion  and  after  payment  of  all  em- 
ployee benefit  claims  would  be  retiimed  to 
the  contractor,  along  with  Interest  ac- 
crued from  the  contractor's  borrowings  and 
from  other  investments  of  the  fund  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

THE   PEACETIME   TKAlfSITION    ACT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
yielding  at  this  time. 

For  about  12  years,  since  I  first  came 
to  Congress  during  the  recession  era  of 
1960-61,  I  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
unf ulfllled  need  for  a  method  of  evening 
out  the  peaks  and  dips  in  the  defense  in- 
dustry. It  has  traditionally  been  feast  or 
famine  for  American  defense  contrac- 
tors with  a  resulting  situation  that  is 
dangerous  for  national  security  and  In 
humcm  terms  is  catastrophic  for  the 
men  and  women  who  devote  their  em- 
ployable years  to  defense  work. 

In  the  Intervening  years  I  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmanent  Agency  to  assume  greater 
responsibility  In  the  area  of  conversion 
of  defense  Industry. 

The  virtue  of  such  a  plan  Is  threefold. 
In  the  first  place  it  enhances  national 
security  by  insuring  the  vitality  of  the  de- 
fense industry;  secondly,  It  serves  the  hu- 
manitarian function  of  aiding  the  men 
and  women  who  devote  their  employable 
years  to  that  Industry;  and  third,  not  un- 
importantly, it  reduces  the  sinister  fa- 
cade of  the  so-called  military  industrial 
complex  which  has  been  of  such  great 
concern  to  so  many  Americans. 

I  am,  therefore,  joining  with  Senator 
McGovERN  in  Introducing  the  Peacetime 
Transition  Act  in  the  hope  that  our  Joint 
efforts  will  bring  overdue  results.  This  act 
addresses  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems faced  by  defense  and  defense-re- 
lated industries  and  their  employees  in 
adjusting  to  cutbacks  and  changing  pat- 
terns of  military  spending. 

The  suit  encourages  defense  firms  and 
related  nonprofit  Institutions  to  formu- 
late and  implement  conversion  plans  as 
America  moves  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  It  also  provides  for 
a  program  of  worker  benefits,  extending 
over  a  2-year  period  if  necessary,  which 
will  maintain  the  level  of  income  of  those 
scientists,  engineers,  technicians,  and 
other  workers  who  are  laid  off  ot  down- 
graded or  who  suffer  reduced  workweeks 
as  a  result  of  reduced  orders  from  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

The  bill  establishes  a  commission  with 
broad  powers,  headed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  which  will  coordinate  the  na- 
tional conversion  effort,  oversee  the  de- 
velopment of  conversion  plans  of  indus- 
tries and  institutions  which  are  recipients 
of  Goverrmaent-awarded  defense  con- 
tracts, and  administer  the  worker  bene- 
fits program  in  conjunction  with  appro- 
priate State  agencies.  Financing  for  pay- 
ments of  employee  benefits  and  for  loans 
to  contractors  implementing  conversion 
plans  will  be  generated  by  contractor  de- 
posits of  12%  percent  of  their  before- 
tax  profits  from  defense  business. 
I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  South 


Dakota  has  explained  the  dual  nature  of 
this  incentive.  These  deposits  will  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  Cominission  in  con- 
version reserves.  In  the  case  of  non- 
profit defense  contractors,  fimds  will  be 
contributed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  h^d  in  a  special  reserve  account. 

The  act  does  more  than  verbally  ex- 
hort defense  industries  to  plan  toward 
the  conversion  of  their  facilities.  It  pro- 
vides that  failure  to  execute  the  required 
approved  conversion  plan,  filed  by  the 
contractor,  when  defense  work  is  reduced 
will  result  in  authority  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  assume  control  of  the  facility  for 
resisonable  compensation  and  either  op- 
erate it  under  the  conversion  plan  or  ar- 
range, by  contract,  for  its  conversion 
and  operation  by  another  person.  The 
act  also  provides  that  any  fimds  from 
the  reserve  accounts  held  by  the  Commis- 
sion which  remain  after  conversion  and 
after  payment  of  sdl  employee  benefit 
claims,  will  be  returned  to  the  contrac- 
tor. In  such  sm  event,  the  contractor 
would  also  receive  the  Interest  accrued 
from  his  borrowings  and  from  other  in- 
vestments of  the  fund  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

As  one  can  see,  the  Peacetime  Transi- 
tion Act  provides  some  very  strong  in- 
ducements and  incentives.  Such  strength 
is  of  paramount  importance,  however, 
because  the  human  need  said  economic 
necessity  for  sound  economic  conversion 
has  never  been  more  compelling  than  it 
is  today.  We  face  in  America  an  immedi- 
ate crisis.  Anyone  who  wants  to  see  this 
crisis  face  to  face  can  do  so  within  a  half 
hour's  drive  from  the  Capitol.  Drive  up 
and  down  Route  70-S,  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  where  some  of  the  best  edu- 
cated, best  trained,  most  experienced  re- 
searchers, and  scientists  in  America  are 
now  unemployed.  The  economic  effects 
of  oiu:  partial  disengagement  from  the 
war   in   Indochina,   coupled   with   the 
oounterinflationary  policies  required  to 
pay  for  the  extravagances  of  the  1960*8, 
have  abnormally  depressed  the  NatlMi's 
economic  growth  in  real  terms.  In  an 
economy  as  sophisticated  and  interde- 
pendent as  that  of  20th  century  America, 
this  slowdown  has  dramatically  increased 
unemplojTnent    In    all    sectors.    White- 
collar  executives  and  blue-collar  work- 
ers have  found  themselves  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  the  sidewalks  without  any 
expectation  of   imminent  employment. 
Hardest  hit,   however,   have   been  the 
managers,   scientists,   technicians,   and 
workers  who  the  (jovernment,  under  the 
impetus  of  Sputnik  1  and  2  and  our  later 
involvement  in  Indochina,  so  actively  and 
enthusiastically  encouraged  to  cast  their 
destinies  with  defense  and  aerospace  in- 
dustries. 

We  all  hope  that  the  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  adopted  by  the  administra- 
tion are  resolving  our  current  ec<«iomic 
problems.  Yet,  even  if  the  national  un- 
employment rate  sinks  back  toward  that 
level  of  manpower  turnover  which  is  con- 
sidered normal,  and  even  if  the  economy 
regains  a  healthy  growth  rate,  defense 
related  Industries  will  still  be  caught  in 
the  grip  of  a  slowly,  but  continually,  di- 
minishing market 

These  Industries  have  been  directly 
affected    by    a    reorderi^    of    Federal 
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spending  in  favor  of  those  programs  of 
education,  health,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, and  environmental  control  which 
suffered  during  the  past  5  years  as  cas- 
ualties of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  future 
security  and  well-being  of  our  country 
and  our  civilization  are  dependent  upon 
development  and  progress  in  these  do- 
mestic fields.  We  have  realized  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  pro- 
ducing products  which  accrue  no  residual 
or  lasting  benefit  to  the  society  that  man- 
ufactures them.  We  have  realized  that 
we  will  eventually  starve  ourselves  if  we 
continue  to  harness  an  inordinate 
amount  of  our  technology,  our  mental 
creativity,  our  human  energy,  our  natural 
resources,  and  our  invested  capital  in  the 
production  of  materials  which  result 
either  in  useless  bits  of  shi^pnel  strewn 
among  the  trees  of  a  jungle  far  away 
from  home,  or  in  mammoth  stockpiles 
which  cannot  be  eaten,  breathed,  lived 
In,  or  driven  to  work.  In  short,  we  have 
realized  that  national  security  is  predi- 
cated on  more  than  the  construction  and 
deployment  of  armies,  tanks,  and 
missiles. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  important  that 
we  recognize  that  peace,  or  at  least  the 
cessation  of  American  involvement  In 
Indochina,  may  be  a  very  difBcult  thing 
for  the  American  economy  to  digest.  We 
are  all  anxiously  watching  what  we  hope 
is  the  end  of  our  participation  in  the  war 
in  Indochina.  We  pray  that  soon  all  of 
our  soldier  sons  will  return  home,  ready 
to  Uve  and  work,  raise  families  and  grow, 
in  America.  They  are  more  than  entitled 
to  this  expectation.  Yet  if  that  possibility 
Is  approaching,  so  is  the  bleak  specter 
of  a  wrenching  dislocation  of  our  econ- 
omy. There  will  be  a  great  rejoicing  when 
the  war  finally  ends,  as  it  must,  but  twice 
in  my  lifetime  I  have  seen  the  joy  of  a 
war's  end  turn  to  the  bitterness  of  a 
hectic  postwar  readjustment. 

We  must  act  now  to  cushion  this  blow 
which  could  fall  on  America's  workers, 
industries,  and  communities.  We  need  to 
move  toward  an  orderly  economic  transi- 
tion. To  do  so  we  need  not  only  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  those  defense 
workers  already  falling  prey  to  military 
disengagement  and  changing  priorities, 
but  we  need  also,  to  be  ready  to  help  and 
employ  men  who  are  and  will  be  return- 
ing from  the  service.  If  we  do  not,  we 
will  be  forced  to  stand  helplessly  by  and 
watch  the  souls  and  sinews  or  oiu-  fellow 
citizens  crushed  on  the  wheel  of  peace. 
It  should  be  clear  that  the  demand  for 
economic  conversion  is  nonpolitical  and 
nonpartisan.  It  derives  from  a  national 
problem  which  affects  us  all.  Conserva- 
tive estimates  place  the  number  of  highly 
skilled  scientists  and  engineers  presently 
unemployed  or  in  danger  of  being  laid  off 
this  year  at  over  100,000.  The  technician 
whose  security  is  closely  linked  with  the 
scientist  is  similarly  threatened.  These 
economic  dislocations  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  widespread  unemployment 
should  have  been  foreseen  and  prepared 
for  in  the  past. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Pairchild  Co.  of 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  experienced  an  early 
taste  of  the  serious  problems  which  can 
result  from  changes  in  policy  and  em- 
phasis within  the  Department  of  Defense 


and  the  Federal  Government.  It  was 
determined  that  the  famous  "flying  box- 
cars"— the  cargo  workhorses  of  the 
armed  services  for  many  years — had  be- 
come obsolete.  When  the  Department  of 
Defense  no  longer  wished  to  buy  the  "fly- 
ing boxcar,"  a  completely  new  operation 
was  required  at  the  Fairchild  Aircraft 
plant  in  Washington  County,  Md.  During 
this  conversion  from  one  type  of  equip- 
ment to  another,  there  was  a  period  of 
hard  unemployment. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  these  conditions 
plagued  American  industry  and  econ 
omy  then,  serious  setbacks  would  result 
if  we  should  someday  be  able  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  the  enormous  expenditures 
for  armaments  which  constituted  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  American 
industrial  and  commercial  effort.  If 
simply  changing  from  one  kind  of  air- 
plane to  another  could  throw  an  Ameri- 
can community  into  a  state  of  depression 
and  create  chronic  conditions  of  unem- 
ployment, there  would  soon  be  trouble 
with  a  capital  "T"  if  disarmament  should 
mean  that  we  would  be  able  to  reduce  our 
defense  effort  by  even  10  percent. 

At  that  time  in  1964,  I  felt  it  prudent 
to  introduce  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives legislation  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  a  study  of  the  consequences  of 
disarmament  on  our  economy  and  an 
exploration  of  new  ways  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic conversion  from  a  nation  center- 
ing on  defense  industry  to  a  nation 
centering  on  peaceful  industrial  enter- 
prise. 

Unfortunately,  that  bill  did  not  pass. 
But  if  action  is  deemed  in  retrospect  to 
have  been  prudent  then,  it  is  imperative 
now.  MarylEUid,  with  nine  coimties 
vulnerable  to  high  or  medium  economic 
dislocations  from  defense  cutbacks, 
needs  the  help  that  can  be  provided  with 
this  legislation.  The  Nation,  with  Im- 
portant industrial  centers  such  as 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Lawrence,  Mass.,  in 
severe  recession,  needs  this  legislation. 
Our  highly  skilled  scientists  and  defense 
workers  need  the  chance  to  contribute 
once  more  to  America's  economic  future. 
It  is  time  to  recognize  the  dangers  that 
confront  us,  and  to  act  expeditiously 
toward  alleviating  them. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  that  time  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  E>akota, 
for  any  concluding  remarks  he  may  wish 
to  make. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  his 
joint  sponsorship  of  this  measure.  I  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  most  urgent  priori- 
ties before  the  country  today. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  interested  in  doing 
what  we  can  to  eliminate  needless  mili- 
tary spending,  so  that  we  can  move  on 
with  some  of  the  other  urgent  unmet 
needs  of  oiir  society  in  the  field  of  health 
care,  education,  and  high  pollution  ef- 
forts, the  provision  of  public  service  em- 
ployment, and  other  matters  of  that 
kind.  But  I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
take  those  steps  without  some  serious 
dislocation  in  the  absence  of  the  kind 


of  legislation  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  I  are  introducing  today. 
So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land for  the  leadership  he  is  providing  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
just  introduced  by  Senator  Mathias  and 
myself:  Senators  Harris,  Hughes,  Htjm- 

PHREY,    INOUYE,    MUSKIE,    NELSON,    Phox- 

MiRE.  RiBicoFF,  and  Williams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  m-gent  national  problem.  It  Is  not 
limited  by  any  State  boundaries.  It  is  a 
problem  which  exists  in  Californlar— on 
the  west  coast — and  In  the  mldconti- 
nent.  But  in  my  own  State  of  Maryland 
we  have  almost  a  classic  example  of  this 
problem,  where  we  have  nine  counties 
highly  vulnerable,  and  this  provides  a 
perfect  testing  area  in  which  this  bill  can 
be  applied,  I  believe,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  United  States. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buckley,    Mr.    Case,    and   Mr. 
Williams)  : 
S.  1193.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gateway  National  Recte- 
ation  Area  in  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

THE  GATEW.1Y   NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing,  for  myself  and  Senators 
Buckley,  Case,  and  Williaus,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

Our  bill  would  establish  a  Gateway 
National  Recreation  Area  including 
lands,  marshes,  and  submerged  lands  in 
the  New  York  Harbor  area  and  covering 
initially  the  Jamaica  Bay  area,  the 
Breezy  Point  area,  and  the  Great  TClll.q 
area,  all  in  New  York:  the  Sandy  Hook 
area  including  Fort  Hancock  in  New 
Jersey;  and  the  Hoffman-Swlnebume 
landfill  area  in  New  York  Harbor.  Addi- 
tional lands  may  be  acquired  up  to  a 
maximum  of  25,000  acres  in  the  recrea- 
tion area. 

We  have  consulted  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  the  drafting  of  our  bill, 
but  the  Department  docs  not  take  any 
position  on  the  measure.  We  have  taken 
this  action  because  we  feel  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  plan  to  submit  leg- 
islation to  establish  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  and  we  feel  it  is 
essential  that  such  an  area  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government  to 
serve  an  established  50  million  people 
who  will  annually  use  the  facilities  when 
fully  developed. 

Over  2  years  ago.  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey contemplated  introduction  of  a  gate- 
way bill  and,  in  fact,  several  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  House.  However,  action 
on  this  legislation  was  delayed  since  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  indicated 
that  it  would  be  sending  legislation  to  the 
Congress  establishing  the  Gateway  Rec- 
i*6&tiOD.  Arcs 

On  May  13,  1969,  former  Secretary 
Hickel    annoimced    that    the    gateway 
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would  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  urban  Service,  Department  of  the  interior.  The  Sec- 
„*;<;»,  orAoc  tr,  hA  IfvatPri  npar  laree  retary  shaU  establish  the  recreation  area  by 
recreation  areas  to  "^f  l<^/^,!f  .°^,^^f  ^^^  publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect  In  the 
population  centers.  Since  that  tune,  no  ^^^^  Register  at  such  time  as  he  deter- 
legislation  has  been  sent  to  the  Congress  ^^^^  t^at  lands,  waters,  and  interests  there- 
concerning  the  gateway  area,  and  the  j^  sufficient  to  constitute  an  efficiently  ad- 
administration's  latest  action  in  propos-  minlstrable  recreation  area  have  been  ac- 
ing  to  turn  back  part  of  Fort  Hancock  quired  for  administration  in  accordance  with 
STthe  State  of  New  Jersey  indicates  that  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may 
^  administration  apparently  does  not  from  time  to  tune  make  adjustments  In  the 
Uie  »^""f"T.  "  ,  *^Y„^cio*io,»,  ♦r.  fVio  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area,  but  the 
plan  to  submit  such  legislation  to  the  °^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  boundaries  shall  not 

Congress  at  this  tune.  We  have  expressea  ^^^^  35,000  acres  of  land,  marsh,  and  sub- 
our  disappointment  to  the  President  m  merged  land,  except  that  notwithstanding 
a  letter  of  February  9,  1971,  and  asked  t^e  foregoing  acreage  Umltatlon,  the  See- 
that  the  decision  be  reconsidered.  But  retary  may  revise  the  boundaries  to  include 
we  feel  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  any  Federal  lands  that  may  be  determined  to 
take  the  initiative  in  Introducing  legis-  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  another  Federal 
ruonforthe^UbJ^hmentoftheGate-  ■^^^.i^^^'^'i^.S^^.^^^^^^ 
way  National  Recreation  Area.  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  Govern-        g^^   g.  (a)   Subject  to  the  provisions  of 

ment  is  the  appropriate  entity  to  admin-  subsection  (c) ,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 

ister  the  recreation  area  and  to  provide  recreation  area  the  Secretcu^  may  acquire 

the  large-scale  development  of  recrea-  lands  and  waters  or   interests  therein  by 

tional  and  other  faciUties  that  will  be  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 

Tif^ded    However    the  initial  cost  of  the  priated  funds,  or  exchange.  Property  owned 

neeaea.  ^^^^2^'^'^'-\l^r''  ^mJn  Kinre  by  the  states  of  New  Tork  or  New  Jersey  or 

recreation  area  can  ^e  held  down  since  ^>      ^^^^^^  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 

aU  land  included  at  this  tune  is  owned  ^^^  ^^jy  ^y  donation,  with  the  concur- 

by  Federal,  State,  or  city  governments,  j.^^^^  ^j  ^j^^  agency  having  custody  thereof. 

The  recreation  area  will  serve  15  mil-  any  Federal  property  within  the  boundaries 

lion   people    who   live    within   a    2-hour  of  the  recreation  area  may  be  transferred 

drive  of  the  facilities  as  well  as  others  without  consideration  to  the  administrative 

from  aU  over  the  Nation.  Approximately  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  admUilstxa- 

iruui  ail  uYt    „^„„i„  o  j„,,  ,„iT  ho  ohiP  in  tlon  as  part  of  the  recreation  area, 
half  a  mill  on  people  a  day  wil.  be  able  U)  ^   secretary  may  also  acquire,  by  any 

use  the  swimmmg.  fishing  boating,  rec-  ^^\^^  methods  set  forth  in  sAlbsectlon  (a), 

reational,  and  cultural  faclUties  avaUable  ^^^^  ^^  interests  therein  on  the  shores  of 

upon    completion    of    the    development  ^jjg  Hudson  River,  the  Upper  Bay,  Rarltan 

program  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Bay,  and  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  which  he  deems 

the  Interior.    On    an    annual    basis,    50  necessary  or  desirable  to  provide  docking  or 

million  people   will  visit  the  recreation  other  access  faculties,  and  related  admlnls- 
area  when  it  is  fully  operational.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  establishment  of  a  Gate- 
way National   Recreation  Area  is  the 
most    appropriate    way    to    fulfill    the 


tratlve  and  pubUc  use  faclUtles,  for  the  units 

of  the  recreation  area.  The  Secretary  may 

contract  for  the  rental  of  such  facilities,  and 

any  rental  payments  for  such  facilities  for 

. .      _  the   purposes   of   this    subsection   shall   be 

pledge  to  bring  parks  to  the  people  where     deemed  to  be  part  of  the  annual  operating 

the  people  are.  Similar  bills  have  been    costs  of  the  recreation  area. 


introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to 
get  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Congress  for  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  of  February  9,  1971,  to  the 
President  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 


Wlth  the  exception  of  property  that  the 
Secretary  determines  Is  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  administration,  preservation,  or 
public  use,  any  owners  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  "owner")  of  lny)roved 
property  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  may  retain  the  right  of  \ise  and 
occupancy  of  the  improved  property  for  non' 


gether  with  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  the     conunerclal  residential  purposes,  for  a  term, 


text  of  a  telegram  received  from  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York  support- 
ing this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    1193 
A  blU  to  provide  for  the  eetabUshment  of 

the  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  in 

the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repruentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or- 
der to  preserve  and  protect  for  the  use  tmd 
enjoyment  of  present  and  future  generations 
an  area  possessing  outstanding  natural  and 
recreational  features,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") may  establish  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "recreation  area").  The  boundaries  of 
the  recreation  area  shall  include  the  lands, 
marshes,  and  submerged  lands  in  the  New 
York  Harbor  area,  as  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled  "Boundary  Map.  Proposed 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area",  num- 
bered 951-40,000,  and  dated  April  1970,  which 
shall  be  on  file  and  available  tor  public  In- 


as  the  owner  may  elect,  ending  either  (1) 
upon  the  death  of  the  owner  or  his  spouse, 
whichever  occurs  later,  or  (2)  not  more  than 
twenty-flve  years  from  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market 
value  on  such  date  of  the  term  retained  by 
the  owner.  Such  right  (1)  shall  be  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate  to  etssure  that  the 
proi>erty  is  used  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  (2)  may  be  transferred  or 
aissigned,  (3)  may  be  terminated  with  respect 
to  the  entire  property  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his  determination  that  the  property  or  any 
portion  thereof  has  ceased  to  be  used  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes,  and 
upon  tender  to  the  holder  of  the  right  an 
amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value,  as 
of  the  date  of  the  tender,  of  that  portion  of 
the  right  which  remains  unexpired  on  the 
date  of  termination,  and  (4)  may  be  termi- 
nated with  respect  to  the  entire  property  U 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  property  or  any 
portion  thereof  is  being  used  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  comply  with  water  quality, 
waste  disposal,  or  sewage  treatment  stand- 
ards established  pursuant  to  appUcable  Fed- 
eral or  State  laws.  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the 


enforce  any  such  standards  or  to  take  any 
measures  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to 
abate  poUuUon. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  means  a  detached  one-fam- 
ily dwelUng,  construction  of  which  was  be- 
gun before  December  1970,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  on  which  the  dwelling  is 
situated,  the  said  land  being  in  the  same 
owenrshlp  as  the  dweUlng,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  designate  to  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  residential 
use:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  ex- 
clude from  any  improved  property  any  wa- 
ters or  land  fronting  thereon,  together  with 
so  much  of  the  land  adjoining  such  waters  or 
land  as  he  deems  necessary  for  public  access 
thereto. 

See.  3.  (a)  Prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  recreation  area  and  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  administer  the  lands,  waters,  and 
Interests  therein  acquired  for  the  recreation 
area  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  26,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
U.S.C.  1,  2-4),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, except  that  the  Secretary  may  uti- 
lize such  statutory  authority  available  to 
him  for  the  conservation  and  management 
of  wildlife  and  natural  resources  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpK>ses 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  provide  such  serv- 
ices and  faciUties,  including  ferry  services, 
and  docking  faculties,  directly  or  by  nego- 
tiated contract,  without  advertising  and 
without  securing  competitive  bids,  with 
public  or  private  agencies  or  persons,  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  desirable  for  access  to 
the  units  of  the  recreation  area. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  rendering,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  of  rescue,  flrefightlng. 
and  law  enforcement  services  and  coopera- 
tive assistance  by  nearby  law  enforcement 
and  fire  prevention  agencies. 

Sec.  4.  Any  cuts,  landfill,  dredging,  beach 
protective  works,  or  other  similar  projects 
on,  within  the  vicinity  of,  or  directly  or  in- 
directly affecting  any  unit  of  the  recreation 
area  that  are  undertaken  by  or  under  author- 
ity of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of 
the  Army,  shaU  be  carried  out  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  that  is  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  and  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


spectlon  In  the  offices  of  the  National  Park    Secretary  under  any  other  provision  of  law  to 


FCBRUABY,  9,  1971. 

Dear  Mb.  Pbestoent:  In  your  Environ- 
mental Message  submitted  on  February  8, 
1971,  you  stated  that  parts  of  Port  Han- 
cock In  New  Jersey  which  have  been  sched- 
uled to  be  Included  in  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  proposal  wUl  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  This  action  appears  to  signify  an 
end  to  plans  for  Federal  legislation  creating 
a  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  and  we 
would  like  to  express  our  strong  disappoint- 
ment over  any  such  development. 

About  two  years  ago  introduction  of  leg- 
islation was  being  considered  by  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Congressional  Delega- 
tions regarding  the  estabUshment  of  a  Gate- 
way National  Recreation  Area.  No  action 
was  taken  on  this  legislation  because  of 
commitments  received  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  the  effect  that  legislation 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Administration  to  establish  the  Gateway  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  within  a  short  time. 

On  May  13,  1969,  former  Secretary  Hickel 
announced  a  nationwide  program  to  estab- 
lish  urban  recreational  areas  in  and  near 
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large  population  centers.  At  that  time,  the 
Gateway  National  Recreational  Area  waa 
slated  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  Its  type  and 
was  to  be  located  in  the  New  York  Harbor 
area  Involving  property  In  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Since  that  time,  no  leg- 
islative proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  even  though  one  had  apparently 
been  drafted  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  approval. 

On  August  20, 1970.  the  four  Senators  from 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  wrote 
you  a  letter  expressing  their  support  for 
the  Gateway  Project.  At  that  time  they  asked 
for  an  Indication  as  to  when  legislation 
wovUd  be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  In  a 
letter  from  your  staff  dated  September  22, 
1970,  It  was  Indicated  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  had  the  proposal 
\mder  careful  study  and  would  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  new  Congress  shortly 
after  It  convened. 

This  latest  action  Involving  Port  Hancock 
indicates  that  the  Administration  does  not 
plan  to  submit  any  legislation  creating  the 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area.  We  feel 
this  Is  most  unfortunate  and  unwise. 

The  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
would  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  nation 
as  well  as  to  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  The  project  would  convert  Into 
a  national  park  20,000  acres  of  lands  and 
waters,  sands  and  surfs.  Islands,  wildlife, 
marsh  and  uplands,  and  would  provide  a 
priceless  recreational  opportunity  for  this 
highly  popiUated  area.  When  developed  It  is 
estimated  that  the  park  will  provide  facilities 
for  50-milllon  visitors  annually.  In  your  re- 
cent State  of  the  Union  Message,  you  re- 
ferred to  the  need  for  an  expanded  parks  sys- 
tem In  the  United  States  and  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  put  parks  where  the  people  are.  The 
Gateway  project  would  be  a  most  fitting  way 
to  carry  out  this  concept  expressed  in  your 
Message. 

The  States  and  localities  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  are  not  in  a  position  to  put 
together  a  recreation  area  as  large  as  the 
contemplated  Gateway  project  and  would 
be  hard  pressed  to  find  the  flnauicial  resources 
to  carry  out  such  a  plan  or  anything  ap- 
proaching It. 

Therefore  we  respectfully  request  that  no 
decision  be  taken  to  cancel  the  Gateway 
project  and  that  Instead  the  Administra- 
tion submit  a  legislative  proposal  to  the 
Congress  establishing  the  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Jambs  L.  Bvcklxt, 
Clutord  p.  Case, 
Harrison  A.  Wd^lxams,  Jr. 

Dkab  Jack:  I  understand  you  will  be  In- 
troducing In  the  United  States  Senate  a  bill 
to  create  Gateway  National  Park.  We  in 
New  York  wholeheartedly  support  your  ef- 
fort to  provide  vitally  needed  recreational 
facilities  for  the  millions  of  citizens  living 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  As  you  know, 
the  creation  of  such  an  "urban  park"  has 
long  been  among  the  city's  highest  priori- 
ties. The  passage  erf  this  proposal  would  be 
a  fulfillment  of  the  President's  pledge  to 
bring  "parks  to  the  people."  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  introduction  erf  this  landmark 
legislation  and  assvire  you  of  whatever  sup- 
port you  may  need  to  achieve  this  historic 
breakthrough  in  park  and  recreational  facili- 
ties for  all  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Lindsay, 
Mayor,  City  of  New  York. 

Ui.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  my  most  emphatic  support  to 
what  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
baa  Just  said  regarding  the  proposed 


gateway  project.  In  these  days  of  urban 
blight,  when  the  urgent  needs  of  the  city 
In  the  areas  of  health,  education,  hous- 
ing, and  drug  abuse  occupy  the  highest 
priorities  in  our  thoughts,  if  not  always 
in  our  budgetary  processes,  we  tend  to 
ignore  the  needs  of  urban  residents  in 
another  important  area,  that  of  recrea- 
tion. For  while  it  is  certainly  true  that 
there  should  be  no  more  overriding  con- 
cern than  the  alleviation  of  Immediate 
human  suffering,  we  should  also  rec- 
ognize the  positive  contribution  that  rec- 
reational areas  within  easy  reach  of 
urban  dwellers  can  make  in  this  respect. 
The  urban  resident  should  be  able,  if 
only  for  a  short  time,  to  leave  his  oppres- 
sive surroundings  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  clean  and  natural  surrounding 
that  a  national  recreation  area  would 
provide. 

The  gateway  concept  would  not  only 
provide  these  vitally  needed  recreational 
areas  and  convenient  access  to  them,  but 
through  the  resources  and  management 
of  the  Federal  Goveriunent  would  insure 
that  these  areas  would  be  developed  in  a 
way  which  would  optimize  the  possibili- 
ties of  regulating  pollution  and  insure  the 
most  efiBcient  coordination  of  the  avail- 
able land  areas.  The  alternative  develop- 
ment of  s^arate  regional  parks  In  a 
haphazard  fashion  would  not  accomplish 
this  goal  of  increasing  urban  recreational 
opportunities  in  nearly  as  satisfactory  a 
fashion. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Cranston,   Mr.   Eagleton,   Mr. 
GuRNEY,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.    Hatfield,    Mr.    Hollings, 
Mr.    Hughes,    Mr.    Humphrey, 
Mr.    INOUYE,    Mr.    Magnuson, 
Mr.   McOovERN,   Mr.   Metcalf, 
Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Stevens,   Mr.    Stevenson,    Mr. 
Thubmoni),  and  Mr.  Tunniy)  : 
S.  1197.  A  bill  to  extend  availability  of 
Federal  crop  insurance  and  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Federal  crop  in- 
surance program.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

rSDIBAI.  CMor  mSURANCK 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  Senators  Young, 
Burdick,  Cranston,  Eagleton,  Gurnet, 
Harris,  Hart,  Hatfield,  Hollings, 
Hughes,  Humphrey,  Inouye,  Magnuson, 
McGovERN,  Metcalf,  Montoya,  Nelson, 
Stevens,  Stevenson,  Thurmond,  and 
Tunney,  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  7  U.S.C.  1508.  We 
are  proud  that  22  Senators  from  both 
parties  have  joined  in  support  of  this  bill. 

For  the  past  33  years  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation  has  offered  a 
kind  of  hazard  protection  to  farmers 
that  was  unavailable  through  private  in- 
surance sources.  Only  in  recent  years 
has  any  private  insurance  been  offered 
on  an  all-risk  basis,  and  then  only  in  a 
few  States  for  a  few  crops. 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion provides  protection  against  such 
hazards  as:  insect  and  wildlife  damage, 
plant  diseases,  fire,  drought,  wind,  and 
other  weather  conditions.  Coverage  has 


gradually  been  extended,  so  that  it  now 
includes  26  different  crops.  Yet  less  than 
half  the  coimtles  in  the  country  are 
able  to  take  i>art  in  the  program,  and 
not  all  crops  are  insured  in  all  locations. 

As  farm  production  costs  continue  to 
increase,  experts  dte  the  need  for  still 
greater  all-risk  crop  insurance.  C<«n- 
parable  insurance  is  generally  not  avail- 
able from  private  sources.  In  only  ii 
States  Is  all-risk  private  insurance  of- 
fered and  there  Just  a  few  crops  are 
covered.  The  oldest  private  program 
started  in  1965;  the  others  are  only  a 
year  old. 

In  short,  the  need  for  Federal  insur- 
ance is  expanding,  but  the  program  is 
not.  Coverage  cannot  be  extended  to  in- 
clude all  crops  in  all  coimties  because 
there  is  a  statutory  limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

In  1938,  when  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation  came  into  existence, 
a  limit  of  $12  million  for  administrative 
expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  appropria- 
tions was  altogether  adequate.  However, 
after  three  decades  of  Inflation  it  is  com- 
pletely unreasonable  to  leave  the  celling 
unchanged. 

The  program  weis  intended  to  be,  and 
has  been,  essentially  self-supporting; 
that  Is,  indemnities  have  normally  been 
fully  covered  by  premiums.  Administra- 
tion expenses  were  to  be  paid  out  of  ap- 
propriated funds.  The  problem  is  that 
administrative  costs  are  now  also  com- 
ing out  of  the  premiums  paid.  Since  1962 
between  $1.7  and  $3.7  million  per  year 
have  been  taken  out  of  premiums  to 
meet  administrative  expenses.  It  Is  small 
wonder  the  program  has  not  been  able 
to  expand  to  meet  our  farmers'  current 
needs. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  will  raise 
the  outdated  limit  on  administrative 
costs  from  $12  to  $20  million.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Corporation  will  be  directed  to 
extend  coverage  to  all  areas  where  the 
relevant  crops  would  constitute  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  local  agricultural 
income. 

It  has  been  propceed  by  some  that 
appropriations  for  administrative  ex- 
penses be  abolished  rather  than  raised. 
They  woxxld  have  all  of  the  administra- 
tive expenses  paid  out  of  premiums.  With 
administrative  expenses  now  running  in 
excess  of  $12  million  each  year  and  pre- 
miums currently  at  a  level  of  approxi- 
mately $50  million  a  year,  that  would 
mean  an  increase  in  premiums  of  almost 
25  percent.  With  so  many  of  our  Nation's 
farmers  operating  on  incredibly  narrow 
margins,  such  an  Increase  would  force 
many  of  them  to  forgo  this  essential 
protection  and  face  the  risk  of  financial 
ruin. 

We  introduce  this  legislation  because 
we  feel  the  farmer  needs  more  help,  not 
less.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  review 
the  recommendations  of  the  "Task 
Force  70"  study  of  the  Corporation  with 
great  Interest.  Although  this  bill  does  not 
bear  directly  on  the  matter,  we  are  anx- 
ious that  adequate  local  service  not  be 
sacrificed  in  the  name  of  eflQciency  by 
concentrating  the  insurance  and  claims 
functions  in  13  new  territorial  oflQces  of 
the  Corporation.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
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Increased  appropriations  provided  by  this 
bill  will  substantially  reduce  the  pressure 
to  economize  by  closing  State  and  county 
offices,  which  are  vital  to  providing  the 
needed  services  to  our  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Government  can 
afford  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
repairing  public  facilities  damaged  by 
natural  disasters,  surely  It  can  afford  to 
pay  Just  the  administrative  expenses  for 
disaster  Insiirance  which  Is  so  vital  to 
the  interests  of  our  much  neglected 
farmers.  During  the  past  33  years  the 
program  has  proven  its  mettle.  We  feel 
It  deserves  our  continued  support. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dominick)  : 
S.  1198.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  review  as  to  its 
suitability  for  preservation  as  wilderness. 
the  area  commonly  known  as  the  "Indian 
Pejfc  Area"  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

INDIAN  PEAK  WILDERNSSS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Dominick,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  conduct  a  study,  pursuant  to 
the  1964  Wilderness  Act,  of  an  area  con- 
taining approximately  75,000  acres  lo- 
cated partially  in  Arapaho  National 
Forest  and  partially  in  Roosevelt  Nation- 
al Forest,  and  lying  generally  south  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park  in  Colorado. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  in 
Colorado  is  known  for  its  rich  natural 
scenic  values.  Its  Trail  Ridge  Road  near 
Estes  Park  has  afforded  millions,  over  the 
years,  with  their  first  breathtaking  ex- 
posure to  the  inspiring  majesty  of  the 
Continental  Divide  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Within  the  panorama  which  unfolds 
before  the  visitor  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain National  Park,  lies  as  area  to  the 
south  of  the  park,  transverslng  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Indian  Peaks  area: 

The  Denver  Post  on  December  22, 1970, 
said  of  this  area: 

Once  proposed,  as  part  of  Rocky  Mountain 
Park  and  managed  as  a  virtual  wilderness 
area  by  the  Forest  Service,  Indian  PecUcs  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  sprawling  high 
tundra  prominent  In  the  park.  Access  is  by 
horseback  or  on  foot.  The  Forest  Service 
prohibits  vehicles. 

Its  ragged  peaks,  sheer  walls  rising  above 
forests  that  have  not  been  logged — bear 
proud  names:  Arapaho,  Navajo,  Apache. 
Paiute,  Kiowa,  Arlkaree,  Ogallalla,  Pawnee, 
Shoshoni.  Many  of  these  arc  over  13,000  feet 
high. 

The  Wilderness  Act  defines  a  wilder- 
ness area  as  one  which  is — 

In  contrast  with  those  areas  where  man 
and  his  own  works  dominate  the  Ifindscape 
•  .  .  of  .  .  .  primeval  character  and  influ- 
ence .  .  .  appears  to  have  been  affected  pri- 
marily by  the  forces  of  nature  (and)  .  .  .  has 
outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude  or  a 
primitive  and  unconflned  type  of  recreation. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  concluded  that 
the  Indian  Peaks  area  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  act,  there  will  indeed  be  an 
unusual  and  striking  "contrast"  in  the 
words  of  the  act,  for,  approximately  30 


or  40  air  miles  away,  lies  the  great  metro- 
politan area  of  Denver. 

Residents  of  Denver,  and  surrounding 
communities  such  as  Boulder,  the  site  of 
Colorado  University,  will  thus  have 
preserved,  within  a  few  miles,  the  an- 
tithesis to  the  affairs  of  man's  population 
centers. 

This  wilderness  area  would  be  as  close 
to  a  major  population  center  if  not  clos- 
er, than  any  present  wilderness  area  I 
know. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today,  if  enacted, 
would  require  that  the  Secretary  com- 
plete his  review  and  report  his  findings 
to  the  President  within  18  months  fol- 
lowing enactment.  In  conducting  his  re- 
view, the  Secretary  shall  comply  with 
all  of  the  requirements  of  the  Wilderness 
Act,  Including,  but  not  limited  to  the 
provisions  concerning  public  hearings, 
mineral  survey,  boundary  study,  and 
land  use  study.  In  other  words,  it  is  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  a  "primitive"  area. 
The  need  for  such  legislation  stems 
from  the  fact  that  under  the  Wilderness 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  review  only  areas  classified 
as  "primitive"  as  of  the  date  of  emujt- 
ment.  While  there  are  six  designated 
"primitive"  areas  in  Colorado,  imder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Indian  Peaks  area  is  not  one  of  them. 
The  six  "primitive"  areas  In  Colorado 
are:  Flat  Top.  Gore  Range-Eagle  Nest, 
San  Juan,  Uncompahgre,  Upper  Rio 
Grande,  and  Wilson  Mountain. 

As  Senators  know,  five  administra- 
tively designated  "wilderness"  areas  be- 
came congressionally  designated  wilder- 
ness areas  upon  passage  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act.  They  are:  La  Garita,  Maroon 
Bells-Snowmass,  Mount  Zlrkel,  Rawah, 
and  West  Elk. 

Should  it  be  determined  that  the  In- 
dian Peaks  area  qualifies  as  wilderness, 
and  all  of  the  "primitive"  ktb&s  are  ulti- 
mately added  to  the  Wilderness  System. 
the  Forest  Service  will  have  an  even  doz- 
en wilderness  areas  In  Colorado  to  ad- 
minister. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  act  favorably  on  this  meas- 
ure at  an  early  date  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  proceed  expedi- 
tiously in  its  study  and  make  its  recom- 
mendations. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bentsen,     Mr.     Cannon.     Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.   McGovERN,   Mr.   Metcalf, 
Mr.   Montoya,   Mr.   Moss,   Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son) : 
S.  1199.  A  bill  amending  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  undertake  a  quad- 
rennial enrollment  of  those  persons  to 
vote  in  elections  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  that  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  various  States  other  than 
residency.  This  act  Is  to  be  known  as  the 
Universal  Enrollment  Act  of  1970.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 


duce for  appropriate  reference,  legisla- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  Universal  Voter 
Enrollment  Act.  Joining  with  me  as  co- 
sponsors  are  Senators  Bentsen,  Cannon, 
Gravel,  Harris,  Hart,  Humphrey,  Mag- 
nuson, McGovERN,  Metcalf,  Montoya, 
Moss,  MusKiE,  Pell,  Ribicoff,  Stevens, 
and  Stevenson. 

Mr.  President,  this  important  measure 
is  identical  to  a  measure  introduced  by 
myself  and  others  late  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. At  that  time  it  was  also  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Congressman  Morris  K. 
Udall  and  others. 

While  it  was  introduced  too  late  In  the 
91st  Congress  for  the  measure  to  receive 
consideration,  in  the  interim  it  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  and  added 
support.  I  am,  therefore,  most  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  bring  this  meas- 
ure once  more  before  this  body. 

My  interest  in  the  Universal  Voter  En- 
rollment Act  was  sparked  by  my  service 
on  the  Freedom  To  Vote  Task  Force 
Committee  which  was  organized  by  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  to  study 
the  problems  of  voter  participation.  This 
task  force  was  fortunate  to  be  under  the 
very  able  leadership  of  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  and  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  here  is  an  attempt  in  a 
significant  and  meaningful  way  to  re- 
move the  barriers  to  full  participation  in 
the  electoral  process  which  were  discov- 
ered in  the  process  of  that  Commission's 
deliberations. 

The  study  of  voter  participation — or 
rather  lack  of  participation — leads  one 
to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  proce- 
dural difficulties  In  meeting  registration 
and  local  residence  requirements  and  in 
meeting  difficult  absentee  voting  re- 
quiremaits  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  failure  to  participate.  That  failure 
has  long  been  a  serious  blot  on  our  claims 
to  democratic  procedures.  It  is  estimated 
that  14  million  Americans  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  1968  elections  for  these 
reasons.  Some  6  million  could  not  meet 
the  necessary  residence  requirements  and 
some  8  million  were  unable  to  get  to  the 
polls  or  make  arrangements  for  absen- 
tee voting  despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
otherwise  qualified. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  totally  re- 
move those  barriers  to  participation  in 
the  electoral  process. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  do  the 
following: 

It  would  abolish  State  and  local  resi- 
dence requirements  for  voting  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

This  legislation  provides  for  an  enroll- 
ment plan  which  would  seek  out  and  en- 
courage the  enrollment  of  persons  who 
are  qualified  but  not  now  enrolled.  While 
it  establishes  the  Director  of  the  Census 
Bureau  as  the  National  Director  of  En- 
rollment the  bin  contains  powerful  in- 
centive to  the  States  in  the  form  of  a  di- 
rect grant  to  States  for  congressional 
districts  where  enrollment  exceeds  90 
percent  of  those  eligible. 

For  a  3-week  period  preceding  each 
Presidential  election  the  National  Direc- 
tor of  enrollment  will  conduct  an  inten- 
sive, door-to-door  drive  to  enroll  all  eli- 
gible persons  who  have  failed  to  register 
but  who  are  otherwise  qualified. 

On  election  day  all  persons  so  enrolled 
will  be  permitted  to  vote  for  President 
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and  Vice  President  even  though  they 
might  not  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  State 
elections.  If,  for  any  reason  £iny  would-be 
voter  was  missed  in  the  enrollment  drive 
he  would  still  be  able  to  vote  on  election 
day  by  signing  an  appropriate  aflBdavit 
to  preclude  any  kind  of  fraud. 

Persons  absent  from  their  own  elec- 
tion district  would  be  able  to  cast  special 
absentee  ballots  in  the  nearest  polling 
place— even  if  In  another  State — upon 
proper  identification.  These  ballots  would 
then  be  mailed  back  to  their  own  elec- 
tion districts  and  counted  once  eliglbUlty 
is  established. 

This  legislation  will  also  establish  a 
National  Enrollment  Commission  of  nine 
members,  including  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  to  consiolt  with,  and 
give  advice  to,  the  National  Director  of 
Enrollment. 

The  legislation  provides  further  that 
no  national  registry  of  persons  shall  be 
compiled  or  maintained  but  the  rolls 
shall  be  made  available  to  State  and  local 
election  officials  and  otherwise  destroyed 
30  days  after  election. 

In  each  Federal  election  year  district 
directors  of  enrollment  would  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  to 
organize  and  supervise  the  voter  enroll- 
ment program  in  that  district  with  the 
help  of  volunteer  staff  except  that  no 
such  district  official  shall  be  appointed 
for  those  districts  with  more  than  90 
percent  of  eligible  voters  enrolled.  Such 
districts  will  receive  $100,000  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  bill  goes 
to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems confronting  our  political  system — 
the  need  to  get  more  people  Involved  in 
a  constructive  way  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing democratic  process.  The  first  step  to 
full  citizen  participation  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  that  citizen  to  vote.  The 
record  today  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

In  presidential  elections  our  voter 
turnout  barely  exceeds  60  percent.  Other 
Western  nations  have  75-  to  90-percent 
participation.  In  1968  some  47  million 
Americans  of  voting  age  failed  to  vote — 
almost  40  percent  of  the  total.  In  1964 
it  was  43  million  and  in  1960  it  was  39 
million. 

Unless  we  do  something  to  make  vot- 
ing less  difficult,  or  in  many  cases  even 
possible,  we  will  have  well  over  50  mil- 
lion Americans  of  voting  age  who  will 
not  participate  in  the  1972  elections.  The 
number  of  nonvoters  will  exceed  those 
casting  their  ballots  for  the  winning  can- 
didate by  a  wide  margin. 

Registration  is  not  concerned  with 
how  people  vote  but  only  with  making  It 
possible  for  them  to  vote.  State  regis- 
tration laws,  designed  as  a  means  of 
discouraging  fraud,  have  too  often  be- 
come a  means  of  discouraging  participa- 
tion. I  introduce  this  measure  ir  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  reverse  that  trend. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
8.  1201.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  laws 
relating  to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
time  and  savings  deposits,  the  control  of 
credit  and  economic  stabilization,  to  vest 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  authority 
to  establish  variable  reserve  requirements 


based  on  bank  assets,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EXTENSION   OF  INTEREST  BATE  CONTBOL 
ATJTHOBITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  extend  for  2  additional  years  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  maximum  rates 
of  interest  payable  on  time  and  savings 
deposits  issued  by  financial  institutions. 
This  legislation  was  first  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  1966  in  order  to  restrain  ex- 
cessive competition  for  funds  between 
large  commercial  banks  and  smaller  com- 
mercial banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociatioru!.  This  competition  for  funds 
caused  large  amounts  of  money  to  leave 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  other 
mortgage  oriented  thrift  institutions  with 
a  disastrous  impact  upon  residential 
home  construction.  Thus,  the  renewal  of 
the  authority  is  essential  to  maintain  the 
stability  of  our  housing  industry. 

Section  2  of  the  legislation  would  make 
permanent  the  authority  given  last  year 
t'>  the  Prefident  to  implement  a  program 
of  voluntary  credit  controls.  Under  this 
program,  the  President  can  establish 
committees  of  lenders  to  work  out  vol- 
untary programs  for  allocating  credit  to 
those  area;-,  of  the  economy  most  in  need. 
This  authority  was  used  successfully  dur- 
jig  the  Korean  war  to  allocate  credit  to 
essential  uses  without  the  necessity  for 
abnormaih-  high  interest  rates. 

Section  3  of  the  legislation  would  ex- 
tend for  an  additional  6  months  the 
standby  authority  of  the  President  to  in- 
stitute a  program  of  mandatory  price 
and  waee  controls.  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee would  want  to  give  the  renewal  of 
this  authority  careful  consideration.  For 
example,  certain  questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  whether  it  is  fair  or  proper 
t )  apply  such  authority  to  one  specific 
Industry  such  as  the  construction  In- 
dustry. It  may  be  the  committee  will  con- 
clude that  the  President's  authority  to 
apply  price  and  wage  controls  selectively 
should  be  restricted. 

Section  4  of  the  legislation  would  clar- 
ify the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  author- 
ity to  establish  supplementary  reserve  re- 
quirements on  commercial  bank  assets. 
In  1966,  the  Congress  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  to  give  the  Board  more 
flexible  authority  for  establishing  com- 
mercial bank  reserve  requirements. 

The  House  committee  report  on  this 
legislation  includes  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Under  existing  law,  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  change  reserve  requirements  "In  or- 
der to  prevent  Injurtoiw  credit  expansion  or 
contraction."  In  order  to  negate  any  sugges- 
tion that  this  would  prohibit  the  making  of 
a  set  of  changes  whose  overall  effect  was 
neither  expansionary  or  contractive,  this 
phrase  has  been  dropped  from  the  revised 
provision.  Your  committee  considers  it  es- 
sential that  there  be  no  legal  Impediment 
to  a  reasoned  selectivity  and  discrimination 
In  the  formulation  of  monetary  policy.  (H. 
Rep.  No.  1777.  89th  Oong..  pp.  3,  9) . 

Likewise,  the  Senate  committee  report 
included  the  following  Itmguage: 

(2)  In  Its  present  form,  section  19  au- 
thorizes the  Board  to  modify  reserve  require- 
ment "In  order  to  prevent  Injurious  credit 
expansion  or  contraction."  As  explained  In 


the  House  Report  on  the  blU,  this  phrase  was 
omitted  to  negate  any  suggestion  that  It 
limits  authority  to  make  changes  In  reserve 
requirements  designed  to  encourage  shifts 
In  the  structure  of  bank  deposits  and  as- 
sets, as  contrasted  to  expansion  or  contrac- 
tion In  the  volume  of  credit.  (8.  Rept  No 
1601,89thOong.,  p.  6). 

Consequently,  imder  present  law  it 
would  seem  permissible  for  the  Board  to 
prescribe  a  higher  ratio  against  that  part 
of  a  member  bank's  demand  deposits  that 
equals  the  tmiount  of  the  bank's  loans  to 
foreigners.  Conversely,  the  Board  could 
encourage  loans  of  certain  types,  such 
as  loans  for  residential  housing  construc- 
tion, by  fixing  a  reserve  ratio  lower  than 
the  general  ratio  for  that  amount  of  the 
bank's  demand  deposits  that  equals  the 
amount  of  such  loans. 

Even  though  Congress  intended  to  give 
the  Board  authority  to  establish  flexible 
reserve  requirements,  I  believe  this  au- 
thority could  be  more  effectively  carried 
out  if  the  Board  were  given  specific  au- 
thority to  base  these  reserve  require- 
ments on  commercial  bank  assets  as  well 
as  deposits.  Reserve  requirements  on 
commercial  bank  assets  could  provide  an 
effective  way  of  insulating  the  housing 
industry  from  the  ups  and  downs  of 
monetary  policy.  The  Board  could,  for 
example,  orovlde  commercial  banks  with 
an  incentive  to  invest  more  of  their  funds 
in  hoaslng  by  establishing  lower  reserve 
requirements  or  even  no  reserve  require- 
ments on  a  bank's  Investment  in  resi- 
dential mortgages. 

Conversely,  the  Board  could  discour- 
age the  flow  of  credit  in  inflationary 
sectors  of  the  economy  by  establishing 
higher  reserve  requirements  on  loans  or 
Investments  in  those  areas.  For  example, 
If  the  Board  concluded  that  business  ex- 
penditures for  plant  and  equipment  were 
proceeding  at  an  economically  unsustain- 
able rate,  the  Board  could  curb  this  type 
of  spending  by  establishing  higher  re- 
serve requirements  on  commercial  bank 
loans  for  these  purposes. 

Similarly,  during  a  period  of  credit  re- 
straint the  Board  could  curb  the  use  of 
commercial  bank  credit  for  other  less 
essential  purposes  including  loans  to  fi- 
nance corporate  acqusltlons,  loans  to  fi- 
nance securities  speculation,  loans  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  luxury  hotels 
or  resorts,  or  other  less  essential  loans. 

If  effectively  used  by  the  Board,  this 
authority  could  alleviate  the  burden  of 
monetary  policy  on  such  sectors  of  the 
economy  as  housing,  urban  and  rural 
development.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, small  business,  and  agriculture.  It 
could  insure  that  the  Impact  of  monetary 
policy  is  spread  more  evenly  through 
the  economy  rather  than  falling  upon 
one  or  two  Industries. 

The  proposal  to  establish  variable  re- 
serve requirements  on  bank  assets  was 
first  suggested  by  Gov.  Andrew  F.  Brim- 
mer in  a  speech  given  on  April  1,  1970. 
A  recent  report  issued  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  revealed 
that  a  large  number  of  foreign  central 
banks  use  a  wide  variety  of  instruments 
to  selectively  allocate  credit  including  the 
use  of  variable  reserve  requirements. 

Section  5  of  the  legislation  would 
amend  the  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969  to 
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give  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the  au- 
thority to  establish  selective  credit  con- 
trols on  its  own  initiative.  Under  this  act, 
the  Board  is  not  able  to  act  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  President. 
Since  the  Board  is  responsible  for  the 
overall  execution  of  monetary  policy,  I 
believe  it  should  be  able  to  preserve  its 
traditional  independence  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  with  respect  to  selective 
credit  controls. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  provisions 
are  designed  to  improve  the  execution  of 
economic  policy.  They  are  designed  to 
provide  the  President  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  with  more  flexible  au- 
thorities to  control  inflation,  and  to 
bring  down  the  rate  of  unemployment. 
I  am  hopeful  that  these  proposals  will 
be  given  the  most  serious  consideration 
and  review  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1202.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  or- 
phanages from  the  excise  tax  on  invest- 
ment  income    of    private    foundations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

AMENDMENT     OF     TAX     BEFOBM     ACT     OP     1969 
EXEMPTING    ORPHANAGES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  private 
foundations  which  receive  more  than 
one-third  of  their  Income  from  invest- 
ments are  subject  to  a  4-percent  excise 
tax  on  that  part  of  their  Income  that  is 
received  from  Investments.  The  commit- 
tee report  on  this  legislation  Indicates 
that  the  tax  is  Intended  "to  cover  the 
cost  of  examining  the  finances  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  foundation  to  see  that  it 
continues  to  qualify  for  exemption." 

The  purpose  of  the  excise  tax  imposed 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  on  private  foun- 
dations is  to  cover  the  cost  of  examining 
these  foundations  in  order  to  prevent 
acts,  or  failures  to  act,  which  are  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  philanthropic  obli- 
gations. The  intent  is  to  benefit  the  pub- 
lic by  encouraging  private  foundations 
to  utilize  their  funds  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, as  opposed  to  business  or  political 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  activities  of  many 
organizations  which  have  been  classified 
as  private  foundations  are  questionable 
and  such  foundations  should  be  care- 
fully and  continually  examined  to  insure 
that  they  are  not  violating  the  provisions 
under  which  they  are  accorded  a  tax- 
exempt  status.  As  to  such  general  pri- 
vate fouridations,  the  4-percent  excise 
tax,  as  provided  under  the  Tax  Reform 
Act,  is  understandable. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  however, 
that  an  orphanage  or  children's  home, 
which  is  classified  as  a  private  founda- 
tion, Is  also  subject  to  this  4-percent  ex- 
cise tax  if  more  than  one-third  of  its  in- 
come Is  derived  from  Investments.  In  my 
judgment,  this  section  of  the  tax  law 
works  an  Injustice  to  orphanages  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  and  should  be 
amended  so  that  this  Inequity  can  be 
corrected. 

Mr.  John  K.  Crosswell,  a  citizen  of 
Sumter  County,  S.C,  died  in  1929  and 
left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  and  operating  an  or- 


phanage. The  orphanage  that  was  estab- 
lished is  known  as  the  John  K.  Crosswell 
Home  and  is  located  in  Sumter.  S.C.  This 
orphanage  is  presently  the  home  for  33 
children  and  receives  most  of  its  income 
from  investments  from  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Crosswell.  The  home  operates  on  a 
very  tight  budget  trying  to  accommo- 
date as  many  children  as  possible  and 
provide  these  children  with  the  kind  of 
home  that  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  the  4-percent  excise  tax 
on  a  foimdatlon's  Income  from  invest- 
ments presently  applies  to  orphanages 
and  children's  homes  such  as  the  Cross- 
well  Home.  Since  the  enactment  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act,  the  Crosswell  Home 
must  pay  an  annual  excise  tax  of  about 
$4,000.  This  amount  must  be  deducted 
from  the  home's  already  tight  operating 
budget  thereby  impairing  the  service  the 
home  can  render  to  orphaned  children. 
The  John  K.  Crosswell  Home,  and 
similar  orphanages,  relieve  the  tsucpayers 
of  this  country  of  a  burden  which  they 
would  have  to  assimie  If  such  organiza- 
tions as  this  were  not  In  existence.  If 
there  were  more  privately  operated 
homes  such  as  these  our  Government 
would  not  have  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility. We  constantly  hear  that  Gov- 
enmient  should  provide  more  asslst«mce 
to  the  needy  and  underprivileged  in  this 
country.  The  imposition  of  this  excise 
tax  on  orphanages  is  a  clear  example 
of  the  Federal  Government  actually  pre- 
venting assistance  to  needy  children. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  was  enacted  in  1969,  I  am  doubtful 
that  those  who  advocated  the  section 
which  Imposes  the  4 -percent  excise  tax 
on  private  foundations  considered  the 
effect  this  tax  would  have  on  orphanages 
and  children's  homes. 

Hospitals  fall  into  a  special  category 
under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  and  the  work 
of  an  orphanage  is  just  as  important  in 
the  life  of  children  who  might  require 
such  a  facility  as  is  a  hospital.  The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  Informed  me 
that  they  have  no  records  that  Indicate 
the  possible  number  of  orphanages  that 
fall  In  the  category  of  the  Crosswell 
Home  and  are  assessed  this  4 -percent 
excise  tax.  To  my  knowledge,  the  Cross- 
well  Home  Is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
South  Carolina  and  I  doubt  that  there 
are  many  such  orphanages  of  this  type 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  doubt  nor 
has  there  ever  been  any  doubt  that  the 
Crosswell  Home  is  a  purely  charitable 
organization.  In  fact,  this  orphanage  Is 
required  to  submit  an  annual  CPA  audit 
of  the  estate  to  the  judge  of  probate  of 
the  county  In  which  it  Is  located  and  also 
to  the  attorney  general  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

A  terrible  injustice  will  continue  if 
orphanages  and  children's  homes  are  not 
exempted  from  the  4-percent  excise  tax 
which  they  are  presently  required  to  pay. 
If  Congress  ftiils  to  recognize  the  inequity 
of  the  tax  provision  eus  it  now  ap>plles 
to  the  John  K.  Crosswell  Home,  then  this 
orphanage  and  similar  homes  like  It  will 
be  severely  impaired  and  the  Important 
services  these  homes  render  to  needy 
children  vidll  be  reduced. 


Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

8.  i»n 

A  bill  to  exempt  certain  orphanages  from  the 

excise  tax  on  Investment  Income  of  private 

foundations 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  4940  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  excise  tax  based  on  Invest- 
ment Income)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Certain  Orphanages. — ^The  taxes  Im- 
posed by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply,  for  any  taxable  year,  to  a  private 
foundation  the  principal  purpose  and  func- 
tion of  which  Is  to  maintain  and  operate  an 
orphanage  or  similar  home  for  chUdren,  If 
substantially  all  of  its  net  investment  In- 
come for  the  taxable  year  Is  used  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  and  operating 
such  orphanage  or  home." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  81,  1989. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bible,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hollings, 

Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mc- 

GovERN,    Mr.    Macnuson,    Mr. 

Mansfield,    Mr.    Miller,    Mr. 

MoNTOYA,     Mr.     MusKiE,     Mr. 

PROXMIRE,   Mr.   Randolph,   Mr. 

Stevens,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1203.  A  bill  designating  certain  elec- 
tion days  as  legal  public  holidays.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

DESIGNATION     OF     CERTAIN     ELECTION     DATS     AS 
LEGAL    PUBLIC    HOLIDATS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Bible,  Inouye,  Randolph,  Miller, 
Stevens,  Mansfield,  Proxmire,  Hol- 
lings, Hart,  Montoya,  Javits,  and  Mag- 
NUSON,  I  introduce  a  bill  which  would 
make  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  November  a  national  election 
holiday  during  presidential  election 
years. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  ours  the  right 
to  vote  is  fundamental.  It  Is  appalling, 
however,  to  know  that  47  million  Amer- 
ican citizens  failed  to  exercise  this  privi- 
lege during  the  last  presidential  election 
in  1968.  The  number  of  nonvoters  in  1964 
was  43  million:  in  1960,  the  figure  was 
39  million.  Within  the  8-year  span— 
1960-68 — the  number  of  nonvoters  in 
presidential  elections  increased  by  eight 
million  persons. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  the  non- 
voting population  of  the  United  States 
may  Increase  to  approximately  90  million 
people  over  the  next  20  years. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  know  that  the 
number  of  nonvoters  in  the  United  States 
now  exceeds  the  total  voting  electorates 
of  France,  England,  Italy,  Canada,  West 
Germany,  and  Australia. 

In  the  1968  election,  nonvoters  ex- 
ceeded the  total  number  of  people  who 
voted  for  President  Nixon  by  approxi- 
mately 17  mllhon  persons.  For  every  vote 
separating  the  two  major  mandidates  in 
that  election  there  were  150  people  who 
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did  not  vote.  In  1960,  for  every  vote 
separating  the  major  candidates,  there 
were  330  people  who  did  not  vote. 

Recent  elections  in  Canada  and  Eng- 
land show  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
electorate  participated.  Other  democratic 
nations  reached  turnouts  of  80  to  90  per- 
cent. This  contrasts  with  61  percent  par- 
ticipation In  the  American  election  of 
1968. 

The  decline  of  democratic  participa- 
tion holds  both  a  danger  and  a  paradox. 
First,  the  danger  Is  that  democratic  in- 
stitutions cannot  fimction  effectively  or 
respond  promptly  to  the  needs  of  their 
citizens  unless  the  citizens  themselves 
participate  In  the  decisions  affecting 
their  daily  lives.  A  government  that  "de- 
rives its  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed"  must  hear  the  voice  of 
the  people  If  it  is  to  make  orderly,  sys- 
tematic adjustments  to  the  problems  of 
change.  It  cannot  assimie  that  silence  is 
consent.  Such  silence  might  well  Indicate 
alienation,  frustration  and  a  widening 
rift  between  the  government  and  the 
governed. 

Second,  the  paradox  or  dilemma  In 
Amerlcsui  politics  Is  the  fact  that  while 
millions  of  citizens  are  struggling  for  a 
more  active  role  in  public  decisionmak- 
ing, participation  in  the  electoral  process 
continues  to  wane.  To  this  end  there  can 
be  little  hope  for  success  in  self-deter- 
mination or  participation  in  decision- 
making when  so  many  citizens  are  not 
involved  even  to  the  extent  of  voting  in 
a  national  election. 

Encouraging  voting  In  national  elec- 
tions Is  necessary  in  order  to  involve 
presently  nonvoting  citizens  with  the 
processes  of  govenmient.  Presidential 
elections  are  the  focal  point  of  our  polit- 
ical system.  During  the  19th  century, 
when  three  out  of  four  Americans  voted 
for  President,  the  impact  of  the  Presi- 
dency was  remote  to  the  average  citizen. 
This,  however,  is  not  true  today.  Every 
American  citizen  today  Is  affected  by  de- 
cisions or  actions  of  the  President.  Presi- 
dential policy  in  foreign  affairs,  particu- 
larly in  such  places  as  Vietnam  and  the 
Middle  East,  Is  of  direct  concern  to  all 
citizens.  Dally  the  people  of  the  Nation 
look  to  the  wisdom  and  leadership  of  the 
President  to  solve  such  urgent  problems 
as  inflation,  vmemplojmient,  poverty,  dis- 
crimination, and  the  pollution  of  our 
environment. 

We  might  assume  that  people  who  vote 
believe  In  the  system.  They  participate 
and  have  a  stake  In  government.  But  to 
the  nonpartlclpants — ^In  this  case,  ncm- 
voters — their  stake  in  government  Is  not 
so  apparent.  Their  alienation  from  the 
system  is  harmful  not  only  in  their  own 
lives,  but  because  it  threatens  the  sur- 
vival of  democracy  Itself. 

One  of  the  major  barriers  to  citizen 
participation  has  been  voter  registration 
requirements,  which  imnecessarlly  bar 
millions  of  voters  in  every  election.  In 
areas  of  our  country  where  there  are  no 
registration  requirements  the  voter  turn- 
out averages  10  to  15  percent  higher  than 
in  areas  where  there  are  restrictions. 

State  residency  requirements  in  our 
highly  mobile  society  exclude  millions  of 
Americans  from  voting.  Long  lines,  short 


hours.  Inaccessible  places,  and  registra- 
tion periods  remote  from  the  date  of 
election,  all  limit  voter  participation. 

The  universal  voter  enrollment  plan 
can  overcome  these  hurdles.  Experience 
in  Canada,  South  Dakota,  Idaho,  and 
parts  of  California  and  Washington, 
shows  that  such  a  program  can  achieve 
registration  of  better  than  90  percent  of 
the  voting  age  population.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Government,  through  the  Na- 
tional Election  Commission,  takes  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  registration  of  its  citizens. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  would 
establish  a  national  holiday  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember during  presidential  elections. 
Such  a  holiday  would  help  to  assure  an 
opportunity  for  voter  participation  and 
would  solemnize  this  important  occ«islon 
for  the  exercise  of  a  citizen's  responsibili- 
ties in  a  free  society. 

At  present  12  European  countries  have 
their  elections  on  Sundays  or  public  holi- 
days. All  of  them  have  a  larger  voter 
turnout  than  does  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  which  I  have  prepared 
showing  countries  having  elections  on 
Sundays  or  public  holidays  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

COUNTRIES  HAVING  ELECTIONS  ON  SUNDAYS  OR  PUBLIC 
HOLIDAYS 


Country  tnd  dtte  of  most 
recent  etectlon 


Turnout 
(percent) 


Dection  dtys 


LRS-2: 

Austria,!  Mir.  6, 1966. 

Belfium.i  Mir.  31, 

im. 

Denmark,  Jan.  23, 

1968. 
Hnland.  Mar.  20-21, 

1966. 
France.  June  15, 1969. 
Germany  (West), 

Sept  19, 1969. 
Italy.'  May  19-20, 

1968. 
Luxembourt,'  Dec  1&, 

1968. 
Norway,  Sept  7-8, 

1969. 
LRS-3: 

Portugal,  Oct  26, 1969. 
Spain,  Oct  10,  1967... 
Swed«n,Septl5,1968. 


95    Sunday  or  other  public 

holiday. 
90   Sunday. 
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Do. 


>  75-8S    Sunday  and  following 
Monday. 
68. 9    Sunday. 
86. 8   Sunday  or  legal  holiday. 

•93    Sunday. 

HMvy  Do. 


Sunday  and  following 
Monday. 


(<)   Sunday. 
64. 3         Do.' 


89.3 


Do. 


>  VoUnc  compultoiy.  In  Austria,  votin|  is  compulsory  for 
prwidential  election*  only.  In  Italy  voting  is  quasi-compulsory. 
The  penalty  lor  non-voting  is  a  public  posting  of  the  names  of 
the  individuals;  and.  wiUi  repeated  offenses,  a  blot  on  the 
certificate  of  character  (reference)  necessary  tor  positions  in 
the  civil  service:  and.  eventually,  non-eligibility  for  public  office. 
In  Luxembourg,  the  compulsory  voting  requirement  apparently 
Is  not  strktiy  enforced. 

t  Ibid. 

I  Estimated. 

<  18  percent  of  eligible  voters;  61  percent  of  registered  voters. 

•  Although  elections  in  Spain  are  traditionally  held  on  Sundays. 
the  election  In  1967  wu  held  on  a  Tuesday,  which  was  declared 
a  "partial  holiday." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  pioneered  in  the  devel- 
opment of  democratic  institutions.  Our 
system  has  proven  resilient  and  respon- 
sive to  nany  stresses  and  strains.  As  our 
Nation's  200th  anniversary  approaches, 
wt  should  declare  our  presidential  elec- 
tions a  national  holiday.  The  greater 
participation  of  our  citizens  would  be  a 
most  fitting  tribute  to  the  form  and 
stability  of  our  Oovemment. 


By  Mr.  OUKNEY: 
S.  1205.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Offlce  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Offlce 
of  the  President  and  a  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Protection  in  order  to  secure 
within  the  Federal  Government  effective 
protection  and  representation  of  the 
interests  of  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

THK    CONSUMES    PROTECTION    ACT   OF    1971 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  for  appropriate  reference, 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  l97il 
This  legislation  is  designed  to  strengthen 
and  coordinate  Federal  efforts  in  the 
area  of  consumer  protection.  In  addition, 
this  bill  will  provide  an  advocate  for  tlie 
consumer  point  of  view  before  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  responsible  for  setting  rates 
and  taking  other  actions  which  have  a 
direct  effect  on  consumers. 

More  specifically,  the  main  purpose  of 
my  bill  Is  twofold:  First,  it  would  upgrade 
the  Offlce  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the 
Executive  Offlce  of  the  President  to 
statutory  responsibilities.  It  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  this  offlce  to  formulate 
policy,  coordinate,  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  development  of  programs,  and 
provide  assistance  in  the  operation  of 
consumer  protection  activities. 

The  offlce  will  be  headed  by  a  director 
to  be  appointed  by  the  P»resident  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  duties,  the  Offlce  of 
Consumer  Affairs  will  also  publish  and 
distribute  a  Consumer  Register  especially 
designed  to  provide  consumers  with  use- 
ful Information  developed  by  the  Federal 
Govenmient  and  from  other  sources. 

Second,  this  bill  would  make  statutory 
within  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a 
Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection,  to  be 
headed  by  a  Consumer  Counsel  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  This  Bureau  would  be 
vested  with  the  responsibility  of  repre- 
senting consiuner  interests  before  other 
Federal  agencies  and  courts. 

During  the  past  several  years.  Con- 
gress has  become  Increasingly  aware  of, 
and  properly  concerned  with,  consumer 
protection.  As  President  Nixon  men- 
tioned in  his  c(Hisumer  message  to  Con- 
gress : 

In  today's  marketplace,  however,  the  con- 
sumer often  finds  himself  confronted  with 
what  seems  an  Impenetrable  complexity  In 
many  of  our  consumer  goods,  in  the  adver- 
tising claims  that  surround  them,  the  mer- 
chandising methods  that  purvey  them  and 
the  means  available  to  conceal  their  quality. 
The  result  is  a  degree  of  confusion  that  oft«i 
confounds  the  unwary,  and  too  easily  can  be 
made  to  favor  the  unscrupulous.  I  believe 
new  safegruardB  are  needed,  both  to  protect 
the  consumer  and  to  reward  the  responsible 
businessman. 

In  a  recent  Chicago  Tribune  article, 
Robert  PItofsky,  head  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Bureau  zeroes  in  on  the  situation  in 
this  way: 

There  are  two  problems:  the  consumers 
aren't  represented  In  government  and  there 
Is  a  growing  Intolerance  against  being  had. 

At  present,  five  Federal  agencies  are 
responsible    for    consumer    protection: 
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consumer-related  activities,  which  num- 
ber in  the  himdreds,  are  spread  through 
33  Federsil  agencies.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  interagency  conflict  regarding  con- 
sumer protection  functions — ^for  ex- 
ample, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion may  want  to  license  a  pesticide 
which  the  Public  Health  Service  contends 
to  be  harmful  to  health.  And  the  obvious 
lack  of  clearly  defined  consumer  advo- 
cacy responsibility  has  the  understand- 
ably frustrated  consumer  asking  himself, 
"Who  Is  looking  out  for  my  interests?" 

These  are  but  some  of  the  problems  we 
must  deal  with,  the  questions  we  must 
answer.  In  considering  consinner  legisla- 
tion. The  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1971  Is,  I  feel,  a  giant  step  forward  in 
solving  these  problems. 

For  one  thing,  the  Offlce  of  Consumer 
Affairs  will  be  able  to  oversee  and  advise 
on  the  development  of  effective  consumer 
programs,  thus  reducing  the  Interagency 
confiict  and  costiy  repetition. 

The  consumer  advocacy  fxmction, 
which  is  virtually  nonexistent  at  this 
time,  is  the  real  stepchild  of  Federal 
consumer  protection  activities.  By  en- 
trusting this  responsibility  to  the  Biu-eau 
of  Consumer  Protection,  the  consumer 
will  at  last  have  a  champion — a  place  to 
turn  for  redress  against  agency  actions. 
In  performing  this  advocacy  function, 
this  bill  requires  that  when  the  Bureau 
intervenes  before  an  sigency,  it  must  Issue 
a  written  statement  indicating: 

First,  the  maimer  in  which  its  inter- 
vention may  substantially  benefit  con- 
sumer Interests. 

Second,  the  reasons  why  such  interests 
are  not  being  adequately  protected  by 
the  agency  in  question. 

Third,  the  specific  Interests  of  the  con- 
sumers to  be  protected. 

In  addition  to  its  advocacy  functions, 
the  Bureau  would  also  encourage  and 
support  research  studies;  conduct  con- 
ferences, surveys,  and  investigations; 
keep  Congress  informed  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  other  Federsd  agencies 
concerning  research,  studies,  and  other 
information  within  their  authority. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Act  has  been 
introduced  In  the  House  by  Congressmen 
Erlenborn  and  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Another  bill,  with  similar  purpose,  but 
different  emphasis  and  direction,  has 
been  introduced  in  this  body  by  my  able 
colleagues.  Senators  Ribicoff  and  Javits. 
I  was  interested  to  note  that  in  his  intro- 
ductory comments,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  expressed  agree- 
ment with  the  idea  of  giving  statutory 
permanence  to  the  existing  Offlce  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  rather  than  creating 
a  Coimcil  of  Consumer  Advisers.  I  am 
pleased  also  to  note  the  attitude  that  we 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
various  proposals  which  have  been 
offered.  I  look  forward  to  further  discus- 
sion of  our  respective  proposals  in  the 
Ooverrunent  Operations  Committee. 

One  of  the  principal  differences  be- 
tween our  proposals  should  be  pointed 
out.  Instead  of  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent Consumer  Protection  Agency, 
which  would  conceivably  add  more  red- 
tape  and  expense  to  the  bureaucracy 
and  further  duplicate  existing  proce- 
dures, this  bill  will  give  the  Federal 


Trade  Commission  the  necessary  tools  to 
serve  as  a  consumer  advocate  in  Federal 
matters. 

Since  1938,  authority  for  direct  con- 
sumer protection  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  FTC.  When  Congress  first  began 
its  study  of  consumer  problems,  it  was 
evident  that  the  FTC  did  not  have  a 
particularly  impressive  record  of  effec- 
tiveness in  the  area  of  consumer  pro- 
tection. Many  critics  charged  that  it 
had,  in  fact,  almost  become  an  advocate 
of  industry. 

In  the  past  years,  however,  that  atti- 
tude has  changed  within  the  WC,  and 
the  consumer  has  found  a  champion 
there.  I  think  it  is  most  important,  as 
we  consider  consumer  legislation,  to  be 
aware  of  the  specific  changes  and  prog- 
ress being  made  by  the  FTC,  and  I  ask 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  two  articles. 
First,  a  summary  of  recent  FTC  activ- 
ities in  the  area  of  consumer  protection, 
and  second,  an  article  by  Ronald  G. 
Shafer  which  appeared  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  February  24. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SuMM.*«T  OF  Recent  FTC  Acnvmss 

X.     STRUCTUEAL     AND    ORGANIZATIONAL    CHANOEB 

Case  backlog 
Some  450  cases,  each  on  the  docket  for 
more  than  18  months  prior  to  Janusuy  1970, 
have  been  cloeed.  Stepe  have  been  taken  to 
assure  that  this  case  backlog  problem  will 
not  crop  up  again. 

Puhlic  information 
Whereas  the  PTC  previously  was  predis- 
posed to  withholding  Information  on  Its  ac- 
tion, virtually  all  actions  are  now  spread  on 
the  public   record,   except   for   information 
which,  by  law,  cannot  be  made  public. 
Field  offlces 
The   eleven    field    ofttoes   have    been    em- 
powerd   to   act   on   thlr  own    Initiative,  to 
carry  out  Investigations,  to  Issue  investiga- 
tive subpenas,  and  to  prepare  their  own  com- 
plaints— functions  which  previously  had  to 
be  approved  and  usually  were  performed  at 
Washington. 

Consumer  protection  apecialista 
A  new  position.  Consumer  Protection  Spe- 
cialist, was  established.  Ten  of  these  Spe- 
cialists have  been  trained  and  assigned  to 
each  of  the  eleven  Field  Offices  where  they 
assist  the  legal  staffs  In  detecting  and  cor- 
recting deceptive  and  unfair  business  prac- 
tices Jn  their  Inclplency. 

Consumer  protection  committees 
Joint  Consumer  Protection  Oommltteee  are 
now  In  operation  In  six  major  cities — Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  San  Francisco, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston — and  more  are 
being  set  up.  The  major  goals  ot  these  com- 
mittees, which  bring  together  consumer  ex- 
perts from  the  FTC  and  State  and  local  con- 
sumer protection  agencies,  are  to: 

Bring  to  bear  Federal,  State,  and  dty  laws 
to  stop  fraudulent  practices; 

Pool  Information  to  eetabUsh  priorities  for 
efforts  In  both  education  and  enforcement; 
Give  the  dty  and  metropolitan  area  con- 
sumers a  one-stop  complaint  service  In  that 
an  Individual  complaint  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee wUl  automatically  be  transferred  to 
the  appropriate  and  responsible  agency  lor 
action  without  further  effort  by  the  con- 
sumM'; 

Determine  the  patterns  of  regional  viola- 
tions, if  any,  and 

Avoid  duplication  of  efforts  among  con- 
sumer protection  agencies  and  develop  a 
quick  response  Ualaon  system  among  them. 
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Included  In  the  data  received  and 
puterlzed  by  these  committees  are : 

The  specific  business  oonoems  that  gen- 
erate consumer  complaints  in  these  cities. 

The  nature  of  those  most  complained  about 
businesses. 

The  most  common  deceptive  practlcae  In 
the  area. 

These  deceptions  which  are  In  Interstate 
commerce,  and 

The  current  status  of  disposition  of  each 
complaint  filed  by  an  individual  consumer. 
Consumer  advisory  boards 

CAB'S  have  been  created  In  New  Orleans 
and  Chicago,  and  more  are  planned.  These 
Boards  consist  of  area  representatives  of  pri- 
vate and  public  service.  Their  dual  purpose 
Is  to  advise  the  Commission  on  consumer 
probl«ns  and  to  suggest  solutions  for  Com- 
mission consideration  and  action. 

Office  of  policy  planning  and  evaluation 

To  help  the  Commission  to  devote  Its  re- 
sources and  manp>ower  In  meaningful  actions 
and  thus  eliminate  the  pursuit  of  the  trivial, 
an  Offlce  of  Policy  Plsniilng  and  Evaluation 
has  been  created. 

Rules  of  practices  and  procedures 

An  Advisory  Council  has  been  i^polnted  to 
recommend  rules  and  practices  that  will  ex- 
pedite hearings,  appeals,  and  other  legal  pro- 
cedures while  retaining  all  safeguards  to  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  parties  Involved  In 
FTC  adjudication. 

Intervention  in  proceedings 
As  an  imprecedent  experiment,  the  FTO 
will  allow  an  organization  representing  con- 
sumer Interests — Students  Opposing  Unfair 
Practices,  Inc.  (SOUP) — to  Intervene  In  Its 
proceeding  against  a  major  tire  manufac- 
turer charged  with  misrepresenting  the  price 
and  safety  of  Its  tires. 

II.  ENFOECEMENT  OF  STATUTES  WITH  INNOVATIVE 
CONStTMER    PROTECTION    WEAPONRY 

With  Statutory  power  presently  limited  to 
Issuing  complaints  and  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders, both  of  which  generaUy  result  In  long 
delays  before  decisions  are  reached,  the  Com- 
mission under  Chairman  Miles  W.  Klrk- 
patrlck  and  his  Immediate  predecessor, 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  has  nevertheless 
launched  an  aggressive  consumer  protection 
policy. 

Now  wei^Kjns  employed  by  the  PTC  that 
are  being  tested  In  the  courts  Include: 

Making  an  advertiser  document  Its  claims 
with  adequate  and  well-controlled  scientific 
studies. 

Prohibiting  alleged  misrepresentations  for 
a  specified  period  unless  certain  conditions 
are  met. 

Prohibiting  misleading  claims  of  nutri- 
tional and  environmental  claims. 

Requiring  that  past  advertising  deceptions 
be  Included  In  subsequent  advertising  of  a 
product. 

Banning  products  from  the  market  place 
for  adverse  effects. 

Preventing  dec^tlon  In  promotional 
games. 

Preventing  advertlalng  that  deceives  trust- 
ing children. 

Enforcing  anti-trust  laws  aimed  at  pre- 
venting collective  actions  that  eliminate 
competition. 

Rejecting  voluntary  assurances  from  com- 
panies that  they  wUl  not  pursue  reciprocal 
deaUngs  that  say  "we  will  buy  from  you  11 
you  buy  from  us." 

Reviving  a  long-Ignored  FTC  weapon  of 
obtaining  court  Injunctions  to  quash  false 
advertisements  of  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and 
cosmetics. 

Among  the  FTC's  actions  during  the  past 
year — most  of  which  are  still  wending  their 
way  through  the  adjudicatory  process — are 
the  following: 

Issued  complaint  against  Pfizer,  Ine..  in- 
volving advertising  claim  that  Its  "Un-bum" 
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sunburn  treatment  stops  pain  and  anesthe- 
tizes nerves. 

Piled  complaint  against  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  that  challenges  its  claim  that 
wide  oval  tires  stop  26  per  cent  quicker  than 
cars  with  conventional  tires. 

Piled  complaints  against  Lever  Brothers, 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  and  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.  and  their  advertising  agencies  that 
charge  them  with  misrepresenting  In  claim- 
ing that  the  enzymes  In  their  products  re- 
move all  types  of  stains  from  fabrics. 

Issued  cease  and  desist  orders  against  the 
above  that  would  prohibit  the  manufactxirers 
from  making  stain  removal  claims  for  one 
year  unless  certain  conditions  are  met. 

Ordered  the  Chemway  Corp.  to  stop  claim- 
ing that  mercury  treated  dental  products  kill 
germs  and  to  stop  using  mercury  on  ta 
dental  products  unless  It  conducts  adequate 
and  well -controlled  studies  to  prove  that  the 
product  Is  not  dangerous  to  the  consumer. 

Ordered  the  Carnation  Co.  to  stop  making 
unwarranted  nutritional  claims  for  its  Car- 
nation Instant  Breakfast. 

Charged  Mars.  Inc.,  with  misrepresenting 
the  nutritional  value  of  Its  Milky  Way  Choc- 
olate bars. 

Ordered  Standard  Oil  of  California  to  dis- 
close In  26  per  cent  of  Its  gasoline  ads  for 
one  year  that  past  claims  that  Its  Chevron 
P-310  significantly  reduces  air  pollution  were 
found  by  the  PTC  to  be  deceptive. 

Barred  Coca-Cola  from  making  nutrient 
claims  for  any  of  Its  products  for  one  year 
unless  25  per  cent  of  the  ads  contained  a 
statement  that  past  claims  that  Its  Hl-C  Is 
a  good  buy  because  It  Is  high  In  vitamins 
were  found  by  the  PTC  to  be  false  Implica- 
tions. 

Piled  a  complaint  against  the  DuPont  Co. 
that  would  require  DuPont  to  disclose  pos- 
sible adverse  effects  on  automotive  cooling 
systems  from  using  Zerex  Antlleak  Anti- 
freeze and  that  may  lead  to  a  ban  on  sales 
of  the  product. 

Issued  a  complaint  charging  that  contest- 
ants In  the  Coca-Cola  Co.'s  "Big  Name  Bingo" 
were  deceived  by  any  undisclosed  rule  and, 
consequently,  many  were  not  awarded  the 
$100  prize  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Issued  a  complaint  charging,  among  other 
things,  that  only  (13,000  In  prizes  were  ac- 
tually awarded  in  the  1968  "McDonald's 
$500,000  Sweepstakes." 

Piled  a  complaint  alleging  that  commer- 
cials by  Mattel  Inc.,  for  Its  "Hot  Wheels"  rac- 
ing car  sets  unfairly  exploit  children  and  that 
its  "Dancerlna"  doll  does  not  walk  by  Itself 
as  advertised. 

Issued  a  complaint  against  Topper,  Corp., 
charging  that  its  toy  autos  do  not  have  doors 
and  hoods  that  open  as  represented  In  their 
ads. 

Charged  that  five  tire  manufacturing  com- 
panies— Goodyear,  Firestone,  Unlroyal,  Good- 
rich, and  General — violated  the  law  by  fol- 
lowing "parallel  courses  of  business  conduct 
constituting  unfair  methods  of  competition," 
and  thus  collectively  acquired  99  per  cent  of 
the  bus  tire-leasing  market. 

Ordered  the  Bendlx  Corp.  to  sell  the  Pram 
Corp.,  which  it  acquired  In  1967,  because  Its 
acquisition  may  lessen  competition  in  the  re- 
placement market  for  passenger  car  oil,  air, 
and  fuel  filters,  which  are  also  produced  by 
Bendlx. 

Ordered  the  OKC  Corp.  to  sell  the  Jahncke 
Service.  Inc.,  which  It  bought  in  1969,  on 
similar  grounds. 

Charged  seven  soft -drink  companies  (Ooca- 
Oola  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga,;  PepsiCo.  Inc.,  Pur- 
chase, N.Y.;  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  Colum- 
bus. Ga.;  Seven-tJp  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Crush  International  Ltd.,  a  Canadian  based 
firm  with  offices  in  Kvanston,  Til.;  National 
Industries  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  and  Dr.  Pep- 
per Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.)  with  curbing  competi- 
tion among  their  licensed  bottlers  by  re- 
stricting the  bottlers'  sales  territories. 


FUed  complaints  charging  the  use  of  de- 
ceptive practices  to  get  long-term  subscrip- 
tions and  harassment  of  deceived  subscrib- 
ers against  Cowles  Communications  and  the 
Hearst  Corp.,  along  with  two  of  its  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  publishing  sales  services. 

Sought-and  obtained — a  court  injunction 
against  Medl-Halr  International  which  re- 
quires the  firm  to  disclose  potential  dangers 
of  Its  halr-replaclng  surgical  treatment  and 
would  prohibit  the  surgery  until  24  hours 
after  the  customer  has  been  Informed  of  the 
risks  by  an  independent  physician. 

Issued  a  proposed  consent  order,  pro- 
hibiting the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Inc.  from  making,  or  conttaulng,  exclusive 
agreements  for  records  or  prerecorded  tapes. 

in.    TRADE    REGtTLATlON    RULEUAKINO 

The  Commission  also  has  the  power  to 
solve  broad  consumer  problems  by  issuing 
trade  regulation  rules.  The  following  Is  a 
listing  of  significant  rules  that  have  been 
proposed  by  the  PTC  during  the  past  year: 

To  require  that  marketers  of  gasoline  prod- 
ucts post  research  octane  ratings  in  a  clear 
and  concise  manner  on  gasoline  pumps. 

To  ban  negative  option  sales  plans,  where- 
by an  individual  in  effect  agrees  to  a  pur- 
chase because  he  does  not  indicate  he  does 
not  wish  to  make  such  purchase. 

To  regulate  billing  and  credit  practices. 
( Note :  Hearings  on  these  proposed  rules  have 
been  deferred  In  compliance  with  a  request 
by  Senator  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin,  who  plans 
similar  hearings.) 

To  enable  new  car  buyers  to  obtain  more 
complete  and  accurate  information  on 
prices. 

To  protect  the  right  of  consumers  to  press 
claims  against  unsatisfactory  products  or 
services  purchased  on  installment  contracts 
when  such  contracts  are  subsequently  sold 
to  a  third  party,  such  as  a  finance  company. 

To  require  that  soap  products  carry  a 
warning  label  which  would  allow  the  public, 
for  the  first  time,  to  compare  the  phosphate 
content  of  detergents. 

Federal  Trade  Agency  Sets  Out  To  Prove  It 

Is  THE  Consumer's  Friend 

(By  Ronald  O.  Shafer) 

Washinoton. — The  little  old  lady  was  lan- 
guishing with  a  bad  case  of  tired  blood.  But 
a  recent  transfusion  has  the  old  gal  kicking 
up  her  heels  like  a  liberated  woman. 

That's  the  consensus  view  of  the  56-year- 
old  Federal  Trade  Commission,  also  known  as 
"the  little  old  lady  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue," 
since  a  revitalization  began  about  a  year  ago 
under  new  leadership  chosen  by  Richard 
Nixon. 

The  "old"  FTC  was  much  mocked  as  a 
feeble  enforcer  of  consumer  protection  and 
anti-trust  laws.  Its  image  was  opltomlzed 
by  a  fruitless  11 -year  effort,  begun  in  1959, 
to  get  J.  B.  Williams  Co.  to  stop  advertising 
that  its  Gerltol  tonic  could  relieve  "tired 
blood"  in  older  Americans. 

But  that  Image  is  rapidly  changing.  Among 
other  things,  the  "new"  FTC  has  finally 
taken  the  Gerltol  people  to  court,  seeking  $1 
million  in  penalties.  And  it's  reaching  out  in 
other  directions,  seeking  "to  give  consumers 
better,  broader  and  quicker  protection,"  says 
Joseph  Martin,  the  agency's  general  coun- 
sel. 

ASPnUN,   NOT  CHINCHnXA 

The  commission  will  strive  Increasingly  to 
bring  major  cases  raising  issues  with  broad 
consumer  impact  (such  as  challenges  to  de- 
ceptive advertising  of  widely  sold  products) 
rather  than  emphasizing  narrower  questions 
involving,  say,  sales  of  chinchilla  furs  or  In- 
stead of  responding  to  individual  consumers' 
gripes.  Coming  targets  are  likely  to  Include 
pain  relief  claims  for  aspirin  and  nutrition 
claims  for  bread. 

The  remodeled  PTC  will  probe  the  outer 
limits  of  Its  authority  by  seeking  preliminary 


court  injunctions  to  quickly  quash  some  sus- 
pect sales  practices  and  by  imposing  tougher 
sanctions,  such  as  requiring  advertisers  to 
publicly  confess  past  deception.  It  will  even 
ban  some  products  or  ads. 

The  commission  may  also  test  Its  power  to 
require  restitution  Several  complaints  now 
before  it  seek  to  require  offending  companies 
to  pay  damages  or  refunds  to  consumers. 

One  complaint  proposes  to  require  Coca- 
Cola  Co.  to  award  $100  prizes  to  many  per- 
sons said  to  have  been  wrongfully  deprived  of 
such  prizes  in  a  promotional  game  in  1969. 
The  charge  states  that  Coca-Cola  and  Glen- 
dlnnlng  Co.,  which  devised  the  contest,  fail- 
ed to  disclose  that  some  questions  required 
more  than  one  answer.  The  complaint  Is  be- 
ing challenged  by  both  Coca-Cola  and  Glen- 
dlnnlng. 

The  new  PTC  is  steaming  ahead  on  other 
consumer-protection  courses.  In  recent 
months,  it  has  taken  tough  action  ranging 
from  a  requirement  that  gasoline  octane  rat- 
ings be  posted  on  gas  pumps  to  a  proposal 
that  would  require  phosphate-detergent 
packages  to  carry  a  warning  that  such  deter- 
gents pollute  water. 

GETTING  STRONGER  EVERY  DAY 

"The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  alive 
and  well  and  getting  stronger  every  day," 
asserts  Miles  W.  Klrkpatrlck.  the  62-year-old 
Philadelphia  antitrust  lawyer  who  took  over 
as  PTC  chairman  In  September.  He  succeeded 
Caspar  Weinberger,  a  California  attorney 
who  got  the  reform  ball  rolling  after  he  took 
office  in  January  1970  with  a  Presidential 
mandate  to  shape  up  the  commission.  (In 
August,  Mr.  Weinberger  became  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  President's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.) 

Just  how  successful  the  new  PTC  will  be 
remains  to  be  seen.  Several  of  its  potentially 
powerful  enforcement  actions  are  sure  to  be 
challenged  in  coturt.  But  the  agency's  new 
boldness  is  winning  the  applause  of  consumer 
advocates — and  Is  making  business  groups  a 
little  nervous. 

Indications  so  far  are  that  "the  commission 
is  waking  up  to  Its  responsibilities,  which  la 
attributable  to  a  new  and  more  vigilant  staff," 
says  Ralph  Nader.  "If  they  keep  up  the  ac- 
celerated pace,  the  FTC  may  become  a  prime 
recruiting  group  for  Idealistic  young  lawyers 
who  want  to  use  the  authority  of  a  demo- 
cratic government  to  protect  consumers  and 
root  out  anticompetitive  practices." 

The  business  community  has  more  mixed 
views.  "The  most  prevalent  feeling  is  that  a 
strengthened  PTC  is  preferable  to  an  inde- 
pendent (government)  consumer  agency," 
says  Kenneth  Stinger,  an  official  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  "But  there's  also  a 
little  feeUng  that  they  might  be  going  too 
far;  this  really  frightens  a  few  people."  Some 
advertising  men  complain  that  some  PTO 
proposals,  such  as  requiring  corrective  ads 
are  "antlbusiness." 

NOT    OUT    TO    ATTACK    BtTSINESS 

In  an  effort  to  calm  such  fears,  Basil 
Mezlnes,  the  FTC  executive  director,  recently 
assured '  a  grocery-industry  group  that  the 
FTC  wouldnt  allow  its  interest  in  consumer- 
ism "to  cloak  an  attack  on  business."  He 
and  other  PTC  officials  say  tough  action  in 
selected  cases  protects  businessmen  who  don't 
deceive.  One  antitrust  case  now  before  the 
commission  Involves  a  company  that  may 
have  grabbed  a  major  chunk  of  a  consumer- 
produce  market  through  deceptive  ads,  these 
officials  say. 

FTC  officials  agree  with  businessmen  that 
a  strengthened  commission  is  preferable  to 
a  new  federal  consimier-protectlon  agency. 
Congress  this  year  is  expected  to  consider 
legislation  to  create  an  agency  with  power 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  consumers  in  all 
regulatory  proceedings.  But  PTC  men  suggest 
It  might  be  more  practical  just  to  give  them 
the  added  power  and  funds. 
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"It  seems  to  me  If  there's  going  to  be  a 
consumer  advocate  agency,  we  might  as  well 
be  It,"  say  chairman  Kirkpatrick.  "We  have 
the  staff,  we're  here,  we  don't  have  to  be 
created." 

Such  a  move  would  surely  be  fought  by 
persons  active  In  consumer  affairs,  but  there 
appears  to  be  nonpartisan  support  for  legis- 
lation, which  the  President  is  likely  to  re- 
quest in  a  special  message  to  Congress  today, 
to  reinforce  and  expand  the  PTC's  authority 
to  obtain  preliminary  injunctions.  Impose 
penalties  and  police  certain  local  frauds. 

Reforms  at  the  FTC  began  In  early  1969 
after  a  report  by  Nader  aides  blasted  the 
agency  and  Its  top  staff  officials  as  Inept  con- 
sumer protectors.  A  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  In  a  study  requested  by 
President  Nixon,  subsequently  agreed  that 
the  PTC  spent  too  much  time  on  trivial 
matters,  such  as  a  charge  that  a  company's 
"navy  shoes  weren't  made  by  the  Navy,  and 
said  that  it  relied  too  much  on  voluntary 
compliances  that  critics  call  toothless. 

The  ABA  committee,  which  was  headed  by 
current  FTC  chairman  Klrkpatrlck,  recom- 
mended that  the  commission  be  reformed  or 
abolished. 

THE    MISSION     AND   THE    PEOPLE 

The  FTC  has  the  mission  of  enforcing  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  act  barring  "un- 
fair and  deceptive"  trade  practices,  plus  tex- 
tile labeling  rules,  flammable  fabrics  laws 
and  certain  antitrust  statutes.  Its  actions, 
based  on  staff  investigations  and  proposals, 
are  voted  on  by  the  five  commission  mem- 
bers. TTie  commission  currently  consists  of 
three  Republicans — Chairman  Klrkpatrlck, 
Mary  Gardiner  Jones  and  David  Dennlson — 
and  two  Democrats — A.  B^^re^ette  Maclntyre 
and  former  chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  past  criticism. 

In  contrast  to  past  public  quarreling,  the 
commission  now  seems  united  behind  the 
activist  efforts.  "I  don't  see  anybody  dragging 
his  heels,"  says  Commissioner  Jones,  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  new  direction. 

PTC  officials  say  the  prospect  of  litigation 
won't  slow  their  movement  toward  tougher 
and  more  Innovative  enforcements.  But  "we 
still  have  to  win  some  cases,"  admits  41- 
year-old  Robert  Pltofsky,  a  New  York  Univer- 
sity law  professor  who  was  appointed  head  of 
the  FTC's  Consumer  Protection  Bureau  last 
November.  Mr.  Pltofsky  was  counsel  to  the 
ABA  committee  that  prepared  the  report 
urging  more  aggressive  "FTC  action. 

That  report,  and  parts  of  the  Nader  cri- 
tique, are  serving  as  road  maps  for  FTC  re- 
form. In  reaction  to  complaints  about  exces- 
sive bureaucracy,  Mr.  Weinberger  slashed  the 
number  of  operating  bureaus  to  two  from 
four.  He  also  began  replacing  veteran  officials 
with  aggressive  newcomers. 

"It's  startling  how  changes  in  the  cast  of 
characters  (at  the  staff  level)  have  changed 
the  whole  ball  game,"  says  Commissioner 
Jones.  "I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
will  be  wilder  than  we  are  and  we  have  to 
put  the  brakes  on.  In  the  past,  the  commis- 
sion was  pulling  the  staff  along."  Officials  say 
the  PTC  has  become  a  popular  place  for 
bright  young  lawyers.  The  agency  plans  to 
hire  about  50  of  them  this  summer.  Including 
at  least  one  of  "Nader's  raiders." 

SWITCH  IN  PRIORITIES 

One  big  change  based  on  the  ABA  report 


Ing-off  period"  on  door-to-door  sales,  to  give 
the  customer  a  chance  to  change  bis  mind. 

Another  change  is  tougher  penalties.  In 
the  past,  most  FTC  complaints  were  settled 
by  orders  that  merely  stopped  an  alleged 
deception,  often  long  after  It  had  already 
ended.  "The  old  sln-no-more  remedies  just 
don't  work,"  says  Mr.  Pltofsky.  Future  orders 
vrlll  be  designed  to  "take  away  the  fruits" 
reaped  from  deceptive  tactics,  he  says. 

Still  another  goal  is  quicker  action.  Last 
month,  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade,  the 
PTC  obtained  a  preliminary  court  injunc- 
tion— this  one  against  a  California  hair 
replacement  company.  The  commission 
charged  the  company.  Medl-Hair  Interna- 
tional, failed  to  disclose  medical  risks  of  its 
process,  which  Involves  sxirglcally  placing 
anchors  in  customers'  scalps  to  hold  weav- 
Ings  of  hair.  Officials  plan  to  seek  similar 
court  action  in  other  cases. 

For  the  long  range,  however,  the  FTC  sees 
antitrust  action  to  Increase  competition  as 
its  heavy  artillery  for  the  defense  of  the  com- 
sumer.  The  antitrust  efforts.  Involving  action 
against  price-fixing,  mergers  and  existing  in- 
dustrial concentration,  will  be  intensified  in 
the  ".oming  year.  Particular  efforts  will  be 
made  "to  identify  and  eliminate  Illegal  busi- 
ness conduct  In  basic  consumer  Industries 
and  In  industries  affecting  the  prices  of  es- 
sential consumer  commodities,"  according  to 
a  statement  in  the  administration's  new 
budget.  Alan  Ward,  new  director  of  the  FTC's 
Bureau  of  Competition,  indicates  he  will 
look  into  franchising  arrangements. 

The  FTC  already  is  Investigating  concen- 
tration In  seven  Industries;  cereals,  drugs, 
automobiles,  steel,  electrical  machinery, 
chemicals  and  energy.  The  studies  are  aimed 
at  determining  whether  companies  In  an  in- 
dustry with  only  a  few  major  producers  are 
less  responsive  to  competitive  forces  than 
those  in  less-concentrated  Industries. 

If  such  studies  "establish  that  firms  in 
such  Industries  tend  to  compete  through 
advertising  gimmicks  rather  than  price."  says 
general  counsel  Martin,  "then  I  am  certain 
that  the  FTC  will  wage  increasing  and  ef- 
fective warfare  against  such  industrial  con- 
centrations." 

Mr.  OURNEY.  In  conclusion.  Mr. 
President,  I  refer  again  to  the  President's 
consumer  message,  in  which  he  refers  to 
the  placement  of  the  consumer  advocacy 
function  within  the  PTC: 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  better  approach 
than  the  creation  of  still  another  Independ- 
ent agency  which  would  only  add  to  the 
proliferation  of  agencies  without  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  effectiveness  to  which 
the  Advisory  Council  (on  Executive  Reorga- 
nization) report  addresses  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  following 
summary  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971 

omce  op  cxinsumer  aftaihs 

'  The  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971  up- 
grades the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  statutory 
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Senate.  Tike  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Bureau  1bi»  represent  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers before  other  Federal  agencies  and 
courts. 

PmODUCT    TESTTNO 

In  support  of  its  representational  func- 
tions, the  Bureau  shall  have  the  right  to 
contract  with  other  agencies  and  non-Fed- 
eral sources  to  conduct  produce  testing. 
Other  than  for  this  purpose,  however,  the 
Act  does  not  authorize  the  Bureau  or  the 
Office  directly  or  indirectly  to  engage  In  or 
support  product  testing. 

CONSUMER    COMPLAINTS 

Additionally,  the  Bureau  is  authorized  to 
receive,  evaluate,  develop,  and  act  upon  oom- 
plaints  from  consumers.  This  authority  in- 
cludes transmission  by  the  Bureau  of  such 
complaints  to  other  Federal  agencies  and 
non-Federal  sources  for  investigation  and 
action. 

As  part  of  Its  responsibility  in  this  area, 
the  Bureau  shall  maintain  a  public  docu- 
ment room  where  complaints  may  be  made 
available  to  the  public  for  inspection  and 
copying.  To  safeguard  against  abuse,  these 
complaints  shall  not  be  available  to  the 
public  until  three  conditions  have  been  met : 

1.  The  oomplaintant  has  given  permission 
for  his  complaint  to  be  made  public. 

2.  The  party  complained  against  has  been 
given  at  least  60  days  In  which  to  comment. 

8.  The  governmental  agency  to  which  the 
complaint  has  been  referred  has  Indicated 
how  it  Intends  to  handle  the  complaint. 

CONSUMER    IHPORMATION 

Both  the  Bureau  and  the  Office  eu*  author- 
ized to  gather  and  disseminate  to  the  public 
information  of  interest  to  consumers,  includ- 
ing information  concerning  items  purchased 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  its  own  use. 

As  part  of  the  consumer  information  au- 
thority, the  Office  is  authorized  to  publish 
and  dltsribute  a  Consumer  Register  designed 
to  make  available  to  consumers  information 
which  may  be  of  Interest  to  them,  Including 
that  relating  to  government  activities. 

Under  the  Act,  interested  persons  are  given 
the  right  to  comment  before  the  release  of 
such  information  pertaining  to  brand  names, 
and  Federal  agencies  are  prohibited  from  de- 
claring one  product  to  be  superior  to  another. 

OTHER   rSDERAL    ACTION 

The  Act  provides  that  every  Federal  agency, 
in  taking  action  that  substantially  affects 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  shall  provide 
notice  of  such  action  to  the  Office  and  the 
Bureau  and  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
the  valid  Interests  of  consiimers. 

THREE -YXAR    AUTHORIZATION 

The  authorization  for  both  the  Bureau  and 
the  Office  Is  limited  to  three  years. 

DEFINXTION  OP  CXJNSUlCnt 

A  consumer  is  defined  in  the  Act  as  "any 
person  who  is  offered  goods  or  services  for 
personal,   family,    or   household    purposes." 


is  the  switch  in  priorities  to  big  cases  with     responsibilities.  The  Office,  headed  by  a  Dl 
Mg  Impact.  That  means  emphasis  on  decep-     rector  appointed  by  the  Pre^dent^  with  the 
tlve  advertising  and  product  claims  beamefS     ~^-'-~  ---"  '■  ~'  **■-  °       ** 

at  millions  of  consumers,  especially   those 
dealing  with  health  and  safety. 

The  PTC  can  formulate  trade  regulations 
setting  requirements  for  entire  industries, 
and  in  these,  too,  says  an  official,  "we've 
gotten  away  from  niles  on  the  sizes  of  sleep- 
ing begs"  and  have  moved  to  more  substan- 
tial issues.  Thus  the  commission  has  pro- 
posed rules  requiring  certain  auto-pricing 
disclosures,  and  It  wants  a  three-day  "cool- 


advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  oversight,  co- 
ordination, and  direction  of  consumer  policy 
and  operations  among  Federal  agencies. 

BUREAU  OP   CONSUMER   PROTECTION   AND   REPRE- 
SENTATION   OP    CONSUMER    INTERESTS 

In  addition,  there  is  established  by  law 
within  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  Bu- 
reau of  Consumer  Protection,  headed  by  a 
Consumer  Counsel  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bentsen)  : 
S.  1208.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the 
life  of  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum  and 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  Sam  Ray- 
bum  Library.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SAM   RAYBURN    50   CENT   PIECE   AUTHORIZING 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pride  today  that  I  introduce,  for  myself 
and  for  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen),  legislation  to  authorize 
the  minting  of  a  50-cent  piece  in  the 
likeness  of  the  late  Spjeaker  of  the  House, 
Sam  Rayburn.  This  man,  who  embodied 
much  of  what  is  great  about  our  State 
of  Texas,  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
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In  1913  and  served  In  every  succeeding 
Congress  until  his  death  in  November  of 
1961.  He  was  first  elected  Spettker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1940  and 
held  that  position  longer  than  any  other 
person  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  Texans  have  always  ad- 
mired Sam  Raybum  and  his  courage  in 
fighting  for  what  is  right.  In  many  re- 
spects, he  represents  the  independence 
that  has  characterized  Texans  over  the 
years.  Even  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  was 
Immensely  popular  and  at  the  height  of 
his  career,  Sam  Raybum  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  oppose  and  temper  Roosevelt's 
programs  when  he  thought  it  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate only  a  few  short  months  when 
Speaker  Sam  passed  away  in  1961,  yet 
I  felt  that  I  knew  him  well.  As  a  young 
boy,  he  had  worked  in  the  cottonflelds 
of  Texas  with  the  rest  of  his  family  In 
order  that  they  might  have  enough  to 
eat.  He  left  home  at  17  to  attend 
East  Texas  Normal  College  and  at  that 
time  his  father  gave  him  the  entire 
family  savings  of  $25.  He  worked  his 
way  through  college  by  sweeping  the 
floors  of  different  establishments  In  the 
town. 

It  was  this  hard  work  and  character, 
which  his  father  told  him  was  his  only 
legsusy,  that  Sam  Raybum  personified 
throughout  his  life.  He  never  shrank  from 
any  task  and  persevered  through  em 
adversity.  It  is  for  his  individualism  and 
leadership  in  troubled  times  that  Sam 
Raybum  will  be  remembered. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  current  time, 
every  coin  that  we  mint  has  the  like- 
ness of  a  former  President  on  it.  While 
I  certainly  have  nothing  against  any  of 
the  distinguished  Americans  whose  like- 
ness appears  on  our  coins,  I  do  be- 
lieve tiiat  there  are  many  outstanding 
Americans  who  should  be  likewise  hon- 
ored. In  former  times,  we  had  a  variety 
of  persons  and  even  symbols  on  the  face 
of  our  coins;  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
only  suitable  cover  for  our  coins  are 
former  Presidents.  I  ^ould  like  to  see 
the  likeness  of  my  great  fellow  Texan, 
loyal  American,  and  believer  in  the  in- 
dividual, Sam  Raybum,  honored  on  the 
next  half  dollar  that  we  mint  in  the 
United  States. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  1209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  17,  1968  (82  Stat.  1146),  relating 
to  the  control  of  noxious  plants  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  Eiid  in  the  control 
of  noxlouB  plants  on  Federal  lands.  I  pro- 
pose this  legislation  in  the  Interest  of 
governmental  efBclency.  Its  purpose  Is 
simple.  It  would  streamline  administra- 
tive procedures  used  in  controlling  weeds 
on  Government  lands. 

Under  existing  regulations  established 
by  the  Carlson-Foley  Act,  Public  Law  90- 
583,  which  was  approved  October  17, 
1968,  several  Federal  agencies  are  in- 
volved In  developing  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  State  agricultural  agencies. 


through  which  the  control  programs  are 
carried  out.  In  brief,  the  provisions  of 
the  Carlson-Foley  Act  as  It  now  stands 
are  as  follows : 

The  law  directs  Federal  agency  heads 
to  permit  State  agricultural  agencies  to 
enter  Federal  lands  and  destroy  noxious 
plants  if:  first,  such  entry  is  in  accord- 
ance with  a  program  approved  by  that 
Federal  agency;  second,  the  means  by 
which  noxious  plants  are  controlled  are 
acceptable  to  the  Federal  agency  head, 
and  third,  the  same  procedure  required 
by  the  State  program  with  respect  to 
private  land  has  been  followed. 

The  law  prohibits  entry  if  the  agency 
head  certifies  it  Is  inconsistent  with  na- 
tional secxirity,  and  provides  that  State 
expenses  will  be  reimbursable  by  the 
Federal  agency  to  the  extent  that  funds 
appropriated  specifically  for  that  purpose 
are  available  In  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  expenses  are  incurred. 

The  Carlson-Foley  Act  is  good  legisla- 
tion, but  It  has  not  been  implemented, 
and  no  funds  have  been  appropriated  for 
Its  Implementation,  because  there  Is  no 
eCacient  procedure  established  through 
which  State  and  Federal  agencies  may 
set  up  cooperative  control  programs. 

Under  the  amendment  I  am  proposing 
to  the  Carlson-Foley  Act,  the  coordinat- 
ing function  for  cooperative  programs 
with  the  States  would  be  centralized  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
rather  than  scattered  among  all  the 
heads  of  the  many  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering public  lands. 

In  Wyoming,  for  exsunple,  48.2  percent 
of  our  land  area  Is  federally  owned,  and 
the  ownership  Is  scattered  among  nearly 
a  dozen  agencies.  Included  are  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  with  17.5 
million  acres;  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs — all  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we 
have  the  Forest  Service  with  its  9  million 
acres  in  Wyoming.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment administers  a  few  thousand  acres 
of  Wyoming  land.  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration owns  544  acres.  A  tract 
about  the  same  size  is  owned  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  In  some  other 
Westem  States,  the  pattem  of  Federal 
ownership  Is  even  more  fragmented  and 
complex. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  Mr.  President,  that 
with  so  many  Federal  agencies  Involved, 
a  State  effort  to  develop  a  weed  control 
program  on  Federal  lands  Is  almost  Im- 
possible. The  State  Is  forced  to  work  with 
as  many  as  a  dozen  separate  agencies  In 
developing  a  program  and  requesting 
reimbursement  for  control  work  done. 
Streamlining  Is  badly  needed. 

The  need  for  weed  control  programs 
Is  not  the  central  question  to  be  con- 
sidered here,  since  my  bill  seeks  merely 
to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
existing  Carlson-Foley  Act. 

But  I  do  believe  that  effective  control 
programs  have  not  been  possible  because 
of  the  Inefficiency  of  the  administrative 
apparatus,  and  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  the  Importance  of 
control  programs. 


The  State  of  Wyoming  has  one  of  the 
most  effective  statewide  weed  control 
progrsmis  in  the  Nation.  But  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  State  program  is  reduced 
by  the  inability  of  the  State  to  control 
weeds  on  contiguous  Federal  lands.  It 
does  little  good  to  spend  money  on  con- 
trol programs  on  private  and  State  lands 
when  they  are  continually  reinfested  due 
to  the  lack  of  control  on  Federal  lands. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  could  extend 
Its  program  to  Federal  lands,  via  cooper- 
ative programs  with  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering land  m  Wyoming.  In  order  to 
to  do  this,  Wyoming  must  negotiate  sepa- 
rately with  each  of  the  varioios  agencies 
Involved,  and  each  has  different  policies 
regarding  weed  control.  Despite  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Carlson-Foley  Act,  which 
authorizes  reimbursement  to  the  States 
for  the  cost  of  control  efforts  on  Federal 
lands,  only  a  pittance  Is  requested  by 
agencies  for  weed  control,  and  the  States 
have  no  assurance  that  they  will  be 
reimbursed  for  their  efforts. 

My  bill  woiild  centralize  this  reim- 
bursement process  and  the  coordination 
of  State-Federal  programs  in  one  agency, 
without  diminishing  the  authority  of 
other  agencies  over  the  lands  they  must 
Eidminister.  This  procedure  would  reduce 
administrative  costs,  would  greatly 
streamline  the  procedure  required  for 
setting  up  cooperative  Federal-State  pro- 
grams, and  would  allow  the  States  to  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  setting  up  workable 
programs  where  Federal  lands  are  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  President,  noxious  weeds  compete 
with  crops  and  desirable  plants  for  air, 
water,  and  soil.  In  Wyoming,  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  weeds  reduce  returns  to 
farmers  from  agronomic  crops  by  an  in- 
credible $23  million  annually.  Millions 
more  are  spent  for  control  programs— 
both  by  individual  farmers  and  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies — and  still,  in  West- 
em  States,  weeds  are  winning  the  battle. 

There  Is  no  way  to  accurately  meas- 
ure the  economic  loss  caused  by  noxious 
weeds,  but  it  is  astronomic. 

The  need  for  weed  control  is  obvious. 
It  is  my  hope  this  amendment  to  the 
Carlsen-Foley  Act  will  be  approved,  so 
that  effective  control  programs  can  be 
set  up  in  public  lands  States  and  we  can 
begin  to  see  some  results  for  the  dollars 
we  spend.  I  believe,  also,  that  passage  of 
this  amendment  would  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Federal -State  effort  to 
the  extent  that  we  would  be  In  a  much 
better  position  to  see  that  adequate  ap- 
propriations are  approved,  for  control 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bUl  be  en- 
tered at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1200 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  October  17,  1968 
(82  Stat.  1146),  relating  to  the  control  of 
noxious  plants  on  Federal  lands 
Be  it  enacttd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol of  noxious  plants  on  land  under  the 
control  or  jurisdloUon  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment",   approved   October    17,    1068    (82 
Stat.  1146),  Is  ajuended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  permit  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  or  other  proper 
agency  head  of  any  State  In  which  there  Is 
in  effect  a  program  for  the  control  at  noxious 
plants  to  enter  ui>on  any  Federal  lands  with- 
in such  State  and  destroy  noxious  plants 
growing  on  such  lands,  if  such  entry  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  program  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  a  program  or 
part  thereof  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  Includes  lands  under  the  juris- 
diction or  control  of  a  Federal  department  or 
agency  other  than  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
consult  with  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  and  shall  not  approve  such  program 
or  part  thereof  to  the  extent  that  It  in- 
cludes such  lands,  If  such  head  has  (1)  certi- 
fied to  the  Seoretsjy  of  Agrlcultvu-e  that  entry 
on  such  lands  Is  Inconsistent  with  national 
security;  or  (2)  Informed  the  Secretary  of 
Agricult\ire  that  the  means  by  which  noxious 
plants  are  to  be  destroyed  on  such  lands  un- 
der the  proposed  program  are  not  acceptable 
to  the  head  of  such  department  or  agency. 
No  program  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
approved  by  him  unless  he  first  determines 
that  the  same  procedures  required  by  the 
State  program  with  respect  to  privately 
owned  land  is  to  be  followed  In  the  proposed 
program  submitted  for  approval  under  this 
Act. 

"Sxc.  2.  Any  State  incurring  expenses  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section  of  this  Act  upon 
presentation  of  an  Itemized  account  of  such 
expenses  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture:  Provided.  That  such  reim- 
bursement shall  be  only  to  the  extent  that 
funds  appropriated  specifically  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  available  there- 
for during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  ex- 
penses are  incurred. 

"Sbc.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  ninety  day 
period  following  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ttnney)  : 
S.  1210.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing 
a  uniform  system  for  the  application  of 
sales  and  use  taxes  to  Interstate  com- 
merce. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

THE   DTTEKSTATX   SAUB    AND    USX   TAX   ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  for 
myself  and  Mr.  Tunney,  a  bill  to  provide 
a  uniform  system  for  the  application  of 
State  and  local  sales  and  use  taxes  to 
transactions  in  interstate  commerce.  It 
Is  entitled  "The  Interstate  Sales  and 
Use  Tax  Act." 

This  legislation  focuses  attention  di- 
rectly on  the  basic  Issues  Involved  in  the 
application  of  State  and  local  sales  and 
use  taxes  to  transactions  in  interstate 
commerce.  I  want  to  provide  an  (vpor- 
tunlty  for  the  consideration  and  debate 
of  these  issues  on  their  Individual  merits. 

Since  Congress  first  directed  that  a 
study  be  made  of  interstate  taxation 
there  have  been  some  very  significant 
developments.  First,  it  has  become  clear, 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  an 
attempt  to   resolve  sM  Interstate   tax 


problems  by  the  adoption  of  a  sin- 
gle set  of  Jurisdictional  standards 
is  imrealistic  and  does  not  recognize 
the  intrinsic  differences  between  sales 
and  use  taxes  and  other  State  and 
local  taxes.  The  disregard  of  this 
principle  has  substantially  contributed 
to  the  controversy  which  exists  in  the 
field  of  interstate  taxation  today. 

Recently,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
significant  developments  in  the  applica- 
tion of  sales  and  use  taxes  to  interstate 
transactions.  These  developments  render 
irrelevant  much  of  the  previous  testi- 
mony in  support  of  Federal  legislation  in 
this  field. 

For  example,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
conclusively  dealt  with  the  issue  of  cata- 
log and  mail  order  sales  which  were  once 
the  subject  of  extended  testimony  and 
debate.  On  many  other  Issues  the  States 
have  voluntarily  su:ted  to  iHX)vlde  iml- 
formity  where  it  was  previously  lacking. 

The  one  development  that  stands  out 
has  been  the  widespread  realization 
among  national  and  local  businessmen, 
economists,  and  experts  in  public  finance. 
as  well  as  State  and  local  tax  officials, 
that  it  is  essential  that  we  distinguish 
basic  differences  In  Jurisdictional  rules 
applicable  to  sales  and  use  taxes  frcon 
those  applicable  to  the  corporation  In- 
come tax.  Since  the  first  Interstate  taxa- 
tion bill  was  introduced  in  1965,  there 
has  been  steadily  increasing  recognition 
of  the  inequity  and  unsoundness  of  at- 
tempting to  apply  the  principle  of  Public 
Law  8&-272  to  the  collection  of  sales  and 
use  taxes.  This  conclusion  has  been  for 
reasons  well  foimded  in  both  logic  and 
efficacy. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law  86-272  Is 
to  reduce  the  tax  compliance  burden  on 
Interstate  sellers  by  simplifying  the  al- 
location of  income  among  States.  This  is 
achieved  by r,  precluding  the  apportion- 
ment of  income  for  net  income  tax  piu"- 
poses  by  any  State  In  which  a  multistate 
seller  does  no  more  than  solicit  orders 
for  acceptance  at  and  shipment  from  an 
out-of-state  point.  No  matter  what  the 
merits  of  Public  Law  86-272  for  corpora- 
tion income  tax  purposes,  its  application 
to  sales  and  use  taxes  would  have  dis- 
astrous consequences. 

If  the  principles  of  that  law  were  ap- 
plied to  sales  and  use  taxes,  the  multi- 
state  seller  would  be  free  of  tax  obliga- 
tions even  though  he  maintains  an  un- 
limited niuiber  of  salesmen  in  a  State, 
so  long  as  he  had  no  place  of  business  In 
that  State  and  the  orders  taken  were 
filled  by  shipments  from  outside  the 
State.  The  tax  loss  to  State  and  local 
governments,  at  rates  of  5  percent  or 
more  in  many  States,  would  be  substan- 
tial. In  California,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  loss  in  revenue  would  be  $12.5  million 
in  the  first  year  alone.  Of  even  greater 
concern  Is  the  very  significant  competi- 
tive advantage  that  would  be  granted  to 
out-of-state  sellers  over  local  retailers. 
This  tax  advantage  would  lead  to  further 
penetration  of  local  markets  by  the  ven- 
dors given  such  tax  Immunity. 

A  different  situation  exists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  Public  Law  86-272  to  in- 
come taxes.  The  tax  loss  to  any  State  Is 
measured  by  net  Income  from  sales.  Dis- 
crimination against  local  business  is 
therefore  less  significant. 


I  have  801  exhibit  compiled  from  the 
records  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Equalization  which  illustrates  the  fiscal 
and  competitive  consequences  If  Con- 
gress were  to  extend  the  principle  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86-272  to  sales  and  use  taxes.  It 
shows  the  type  of  business  activities  en- 
gaged in  by  some  of  the  companies  that 
would  be  exonerated  from  responsibility 
for  collection  of  sales  and  use  taxes. 
These  22  companies  annually  make  over 
$37  million  in  sales  through  solicitation 
by  sales  representatives  within  Califor- 
nia. Nationwide,  their  sales  run  into  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  each  year.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  exhibit  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExHisrr 

1.  This  firm  s«Us  ready-to- wear  dreasw. 
Sales  personnel  within  California  obtain 
"hostesses"  to  arrange  a  "sodal  party."  A 
"stylist"  attends  the  party  and  exhibits  sam- 
ple garments.  Orders  are  submitted  by  the 
"stylist"  to,  and  are  filled  from,  a  point  out- 
side the  state  by  a  oomblned  shipment  to  the 
"hostess."  State  and  local  sales  and  use  taxes 
In  California  for  the  fliscal  year  1067-1068 
totalled  $403,600.  ThU  firm  would  no  l<»iger 
be  subject  to  salee  tax,  nor  required  to  collect 
the  use  tax.  This  translates  Into  sales  in  ex- 
cess of  $8  million  In  direct  competition  with 
California  retailers. 

2.  A  shoe  manufacturer  makes  sales  In 
California  through  commission  salesmen  di- 
rect to  consumer  customers.  California  sales 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  &-3(>-68  amounted 
to  $360,000  with  tax  paid  In  exceea  of  $17,000. 

3.  A  shoe  manufacturing  firm  sells  through 
sales  representatives  on  a  house-to-house 
basis.  This  firm  paid  tax  ot  more  than  $48,- 
000  on  sales  of  $060,000. 

4.  A  company  sells  household  utensils,  pots, 
pans,  etc.,  through  Independent  representa- 
tives to  consumer  customers  on  a  house-to- 
hoiise  basis.  Salee  last  year  exceeded  a  quarter 
million  dollars,  with  a  tax  payment  in  ex- 
cess of  $12,600. 

6.  This  business  Ls  conducted  by  two  re- 
lated corporations.  One  sella  Jewelry,  the 
other  sells  cosmetics,  through  solicitors  op- 
erating within  California.  Their  annual  state 
and  local  sales  and  use  taxes  aggregate  $176,- 
000.  Under  the  prt^Msed  federal  restriction. 
$3,600,000  of  sales  with  local  solicitation 
would  not  subject  the  companies  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Sales  and  Use  Tax  Laws. 

6.  A  large  greeting  card  firm  bas  Inde- 
pendent sales  solicitors  tAiring  orders  from 
consumer  customers  in  California.  Last  year's 
volume  of  sales  In  California  was  almost  a 
half  million  dollars,  with  tax  paid  of  $24,000. 

7.  A  firm  sells  educational  books  through 
commission  salesmen  on  a  doar-to-door  basis. 
Sales  made  were  In  excess  of  $S26,0(X>,  tax 
paid  of  $263(X). 

8.  Another  firm  seUs  Bibles,  for  all  denomi- 
nations, on  a  door-to-door  basis  through 
commissioned  salesmen.  Sales  for  last  year 
totalled  more  than  $460,000.  and  tax  paid  ex- 
ceeded $33,000. 

0.  A  firm  engaged  in  the  sale  of  books,  mag- 
azines, and  record  lUbiims,  has  agents  located 
in  Cedlfomla  who  operate  from  their  homes. 
These  agents  solicit  orders  which  are  flUed. 
and  shipped  from  a  point  outside  the  state 
direct  to  the  purchaser.  It  would  be  dis- 
charged from  further  liability  on  $7,600,000  of 
annual  sales  on  which  it  now  pays  $375,000  In 
taxes.  An  affiliated  corporation  of  this  firm 
does  maintain  offices  in  California.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  direct  all  publications 
of  a  nontaxable  nature  through  the  corpo- 
ration maintaining  an  office  in  the  state,  and 
all  taxable  pubUcatlons,  and  other  Items  of  a 
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taxable  nature,  through  the  corporation  with 
no  office  in  the  state.  The  enactment  of  thlB 
legislation  would  provide  the  opportunity  for 
Xas.  avoidance. 

10.  A  firm  with  independent  sales  repre- 
sentatives sells  dry  goods  direct  to  consumer 
customers.  ThU  firm's  sales  last  year  fell  Just 
short  of  $500,000,  and  they  paid  tax  of  $24,350. 

11.  A  correspondence  school  makes  sales  of 
educational  material  and  school  supplies  dl- 
recUy  to  the  student  through  Independent 
sales  representatives.  Annual  sales  In  Cali- 
fornia toUUed  $732,000,  with  tax  payable  of 
$36,600. 

12.  A  corporation  makes  direct  sales  of  gen- 
eral merchandise  to  credit  card  holders  of 
large  national  firms.  Individual  sales  amounts 
are  small,  however,  the  volume  is  quite  large 
with  last  year's  sales  exceeding  $450,000,  and 
payment  of  tax  In  the  amount  of  $22,700. 

13.  This  firm  has  20  photographic  salesmen 
in  California  who  Uke  and  sell  pictures  to 
students  and  schools.  Annual  sales  exceed 
$800,000,  with  a  tax  UablUty  of  $40,650. 

14  This  manufacturer  Is  engaged  In  the 
sale  of  desks  and  pubUc  seating  equipment 
to  many  vendees  within  the  state.  Sales  are 
made  by  resident  salesmen.  Tax  paid  last  year 
was  in  excess  of  $37,000. 

15  This  firm  supplies  prescription  lenses, 
frames,  and  accessories  to  optometrists  and 
oculists.  All  sales  are  made  through  resi- 
dent salesmen.  The  sales  to  CaUfornla  pur- 
chasers in  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$1,352,000,  with  a  tax  Uabillty  of  $62,600. 

Four  additional  optical  firms  making  sales 
in  the  same  manner  as  described  above  made 
sales  in  the  amount  of  $1,800,000.  with  a  total 
tax  paid  of  $79,000. 

16  A  manufacturer  and  seller  of  year- 
books makes  sales  through  representatives 
without  offices  to  students  and  schools.  The 
tax  paid  amounts  to  $110,000. 

17  Another  publisher  of  yearbooks  makes 
sales  of  these  and  other  specialty  publica- 
tions in  the  same  manner  as  indicated  in 
number  sUteen.  Their  sales  are  also  to  stu- 
dents and  schools.  The  tax  revenue  from  this 
account  Is  $120,000  per  year. 

18.  Another  company  has  independent 
sales  agents  soliciting  orders  for  their  prod- 
ucts which  are  advertising  specialties,  execu- 
tive gifts,  metal  signs,  etc.  This  firm  paid 
tax  of  $27,060  on  sales  of  $540,000. 

19.  This  taxpayer  operates  in  California 
through  resident  salesmen  making  sales  of 
uniforms  to  various  employers  and  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  state.  AU  sales  are 
latide  through  taxpayer's  sales  representa- 
tives. California  taxable  sales  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  exceeded  one  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars. 

20.  A  manufacturer  and  seller  of  rubber 
processing  machinery  and  barbage  disposers 
make  sales  as  a  result  of  solicitation  by  sales 
representatives,  with  no  office  maintained  in 
this  state.  Sales  fc*  last  year  totalled  $1,600,- 
000,  and  tax  paid  of  $80,000. 

21.  A  supplier  of  Industrial  chemicals  and 
disinfectants  made  sales  through  resident 
salesmen  In  excess  of  $2,000,000  last  year, 
and  paid  tax  In  the  amout  of  $110,000. 

22.  This  firm  Is  a  manufacturer  of  indus- 
trial mixers.  Most  of  Its  sales  are  to  bakeries 
and  other  food  processing  industries.  Orders 
are  solicited  by  an  independent  sales  rep- 
resentative. Sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1968,  exceeded  $500,000,  with  total 
tax  paid  in  excess  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose to  provide  the  Congress,  business- 
men, consumers,  and  State  tax  ofiQcials 
alike,  with  the  opportimity  to  consider  a 
imiform  system  for  the  application  of 
sales  and  use  taxes  in  interstate  com- 
merce which  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
there  are  some  problems  in  the  sales 
and  use  tax  field  that  are  different  from 


those  found  in  the  income  tax  field  and 
consequently  they  require  different 
solutions. 

My  bill  utilizes  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  the  work  already  done  by  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  in  this  area. 
The  remedial  provisions  of  my  bill  are 
directed  exclusively  to  the  solution  of  to- 
day's interstate  sales  and  use  tax  prob- 
lems, and  it  retains  the  time-tested  sales 
and  use  tax  Jurisdiction  based  on  sales 
solicitation  within  the  State. 

The  presence  of  sales  personnel  within 
a  State  provides  the  most  logical  Juris- 
dictional standard.  Sales  people  make 
sales,  with  or  without  fixed  business  lo- 
cations, in  direct  competition  to  local 
merchants,  and  the  courts  have  recog- 
nized that  their  presence  within  a  State 
provides  a  rational  cormection  between 
the  benefits  derived  and  the  tax  collec- 
tion burden  assumed  by  the  seller. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  explain 
some  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  "In- 
terstate Sales  and  Use  Tax  Act."  The 
basic  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  provide  a 
uniform  system  for  the  application  of  the 
sales  and  use  taxes  of  the  several  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  with  re- 
spect to  sales  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty in  interstate  commerce. 

First,  title  I  of  the  act  would  establish 
jurisdictional  standards  applicable  to  the 
imposition  and  coUection  of  sales  and  use 
taxes  on  interstate  sales.  Under  these 
standards  a  State  could  not  impose  a 
sales  or  use  tax  on  a  person  with  respect 
to  the  interstate  sale  of  personal  prop- 
erty for  deUvery  in  that  State,  unless  the 
person  has  "a  business  location  within 
the  State,"  regularly  solicits  orders  by 
salesmen,  solicitors,  or  representatives 
in  the  State — this  does  not  include  solici- 
tation solely  by  direct  mail  or  advertising 
via  newspaper,  radio,  and  TV. 

Under  title  I,  a  State  may  also  impose 
the  tax  on  a  person  who  regularly  en- 
gages in  the  delivery  of  property  in  the 
State  other  than  by  common  carrier  or 
U.S.  mail. 

Title  n  makes  it  clear  that  a  sale  in 
interstate  commerce  can  only  be  taxed  by 
one  State.  It  exempts  from  the  tax  the 
reasonable  transportation  cost  of  prop- 
erty into  the  State  and  in  the  case  of  new 
residents  of  a  State,  it  exempts  from  the 
tax,  household  goods  or  automobiles  pur- 
chased in  another  State  and  used  in  that 
State  for  90  days. 

Also,  imder  title  II.  a  strictly  local  sale 
or  use  tax  may  not  be  imposed  by  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  a  State  unless  the  sel- 
ler has  a  business  location  in  the  Jurisdic- 
tion where  the  property  Is  to  be  delivered 
or  unless  the  seller  makes  regular  de- 
liveries into  that  Jurisdiction  other  than 
by  common  carrier  or  U.S.  mail.  However, 
any  uniform  system  of  State-adminis- 
tered local  taxes  would  be  treated  as 
State  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  the  act. 

Finally,  title  in  contains  definition 
and  miscellaneous  provisions.  In  defin- 
ing "use  tax"  it  is  made  clear  that  use 
tax  as  referred  to  In  this  act,  means  a  use 
tax  which  is  complimentary  to  a  sales 
tax.  Specifically  excluded  from  the  defi- 
nition of  "use  tax"  are  those  taxes 
which  are  complimentary  to  certain  ex- 
cise taxes  such  as  those  imposed  on 
cigarettes. 


One  of  the  miscellaneous  provisions  of 
title  m  authorizes  contiguous  States  to 
enter  into  reciprocal  agreements  where- 
by a  seller  with  a  business  location  in  one 
State  could  be  required  by  that  State  to 
collect  its  sister's  sale  or  use  tax  for  per- 
sonal property  sold  in  the  sister  State. 
This  agreement  would  be  applicable  to 
the  seller  even  though  he  would  not 
otherwise  be  liable  under  the  act  for  the 
sister  State's  tax. 

Mr.  President,  in  developing  this  bill  I 
am  greatly  indebted,  and  wish  to  give 
credit,  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  California,  the  California 
Manufacturer's  Association,  the  Califor- 
nia Retailer's  Association,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  whose  study  and 
expertise  largely  made  this  bill  possible. 
In  addition.  Governor  Reagan  and  his 
administration  have  given  this  measure 
their  active  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 1210 

A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  commerce  among 

the  States  by  providing  a  uniform  system 

for  the  application  of  sales  and  use  taxes 

to  interstate  commerce 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Sales  and 

Use  Tax  Act". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
■nXLE  I— JURISDICTION  TO  TAX 

Sec.  101.  Uniform  sales  and  use  tax  jurisdic- 
tional standard. 

TITLE  II— UNIFORM  RUL-ES  FOR  APPLICA- 
TION OP  TAX 

Sec.  201.  Reduction    of    multiple    taxation. 

Sec.  202.  Exemption  for  household  goods,  in- 
cluding motor  vehicles,  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  establish 
residence. 

Sec.  203.  Treatment  of  transportation  charges 
with  respect  to  Interstate  sales. 

Sec.  204.  Liability  of  sellers  on  exempt  sales. 

Sec.  205.  Local  sales  and  use  taxes. 

TITLE  in — ^DEPINmONS  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 

PABT  a — DEFINlnONS 

Sec.  301.  Sales  tax. 

Sec.  302.  Use  tax. 

Sec.  303.  Sale;  sales  price;  purchase  price. 

Sec.  304.  Interstate  sale. 

Sec.  305.  Destination. 

Sec.  306.  Business  location. 

Sec.  307.  Location  of  employee. 

Sec.  308.  State. 

Sec.  309.  State  law. 

PABT    B MlSCELLANKOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  321.  Prohibition    against    geographical 

discrimination. 
Sec.  322.  Prohibition     against    out-of-State 

audit  charges. 
Sec.  323.  Permissible  taxes. 
Sec.  324.  Reciprocal  collection  agreements. 
Sec.  326.  LlablUty  with  respect  to  unassessed 

taxes. 
Sec.  326.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE   I— >IURISDICTION   TO   TAX 
Sxc.  101.  Ukipokm  Salbs  and  Use  Tax  Jtmis- 

DicnoNAi.  Standasii. 
No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
shall  have  power  to  impose  a  sales  tax  or  to 
require  a  person  to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax 
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with  respect  to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  for  delivery  In  the  State 
unless  the  person — 

(1)  has  a  business  location  In  the  State, 

or 

(2)  regularly  solicits  orders  for  the  sale 
of  tangible  personal  property  by  salesmen, 
solicitors,  or  representatives  In  the  State, 
unless  his  activity  in  the  State  consists  sole- 
ly of  solicitation  by  direct  maU  or  advertis- 
ing via  newspapers,  radio,  or  television,  or 

(3)  regularly  engages  in  the  delivery  of 
property  In  the  State  other  than  by  com- 
mon carrier  or  United  States  mall. 

A  State  or  political  subdivision  shall  have 
power,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
201,  205,  and  324  of  this  Act,  to  Impose  a 
sales  tax,  or,  to  require  seller  collection  of 
a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to  an  Inter- 
state sale  of  tangible  personal  property.  If 
It  Is  not  denied  power  to  do  so  under  the 
preceding  sentence. 

•nTLE  U— UNIFORM  RULES  FOR 

APPLICATION  OP  TAX 

Sec.  201.  Reduction  of  Multiple  Taxation. 

(a)  Location  of  Sales. — A  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  may  Impose  a  sales 
tax  or  require  a  seller  to  collect  a  sales  or 
use  tox  with  respect  to  an  Interstate  sale  of 
tangible  personal  property  only  If  the  desti- 
nation of  the  sale  is — 

(1)  In  that  State,  or 

(2)  In  a  contiguous  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  contlugous  State  for  which  the 
tax  Is  required  to  be  collected  tmder  recip- 
rocal collection  agreements  as  authorized 
under  section  324  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Credit  for  Prior  Taxes. — The  amount 
of  any  use  tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  tangi- 
ble personal  property  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  sales  or  use  tax  previously 
incurred  and  paid  by  a  person  with  respect 
to  the  property  on  account  of  liability  to 
another  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of. 

(c)  Refund. — A  person  who  pays  a  use 
tax  imposed  with  respect  to  tangible  person- 
al property  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  from 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
Imposing  the  tax,  up  to  the  amovmt  of  the 
tax  so  paid,  for  any  sales  or  use  tax  sub- 
sequently paid  with  respect  to  the  same 
property  on  account  of  prior  liability  to  an- 
other State  or  political  sulxllvlslon  thereof. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Credit  for  Prior 
Taxes. — A  credit  or  refund  otherwise  per- 
mitted under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shsUl 
not  be  allowed  with  respect  to  taxes  which 
are  measured  by  periodic  payments  made 
under  a  lease  to  the  extent  that  the  taxes 
imposed  by  the  other  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  were  also  measured  by  pe- 
riodic payments  made  under  a  lease  for  a 
period  prior  to  the  possession,  storage,  use, 
or  other  consumption  of  the  property  In  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  Impos- 
ing the  tax. 

(e)  Vehicles  and  Motor  Ptjels. — 

(1)  Vbhicles.— Nothing  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  impose  or  require  the 
collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
vehicles  that  are  registered  in  the  State. 

(2)  Fuels.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  impose  or  require  the  col- 
lection of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
motor  fuels  consumed  in  the  State. 

Sec.  202.  Exemptions  for  Household  Qoods, 
Includino   Motor   Vehicles,   in 
the  Case  of  Pkbsons  Who  Es- 
tablish Residence. 
No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  Impose  a  sales  tax,  use  tax,  or  other  non- 
recurring tax  measured  by  cost  or  value  with 
respect  to  household  goods,  Including  motor 
vehicles,  brought  Into  the  State  by  a  person 
who  establishes  residence  In  that  State  If 


the  goods  were  acquired  and  used  by  that 
person  ninety  days  or  more  before  use  of  the 
property  in  the  State  in  which  he  establishes 
such  residence. 

Sec.  203.  Treatment  of  Transportation 
Charges  With  Respect  to  Inter- 
state Sales. 
Where  the  freight  charges  or  other  charges 
for  transporting  tangible  personal  property 
from  the  seller  or  supplier  directly  to  the 
purchaser  incidental  to  an  interstate  sale  are 
separately  stated  in  writing  by  the  seller 
to  the  purchaser,  to  the  extent  that  such 
charges  do  not  exceed  a  reasonable  charge 
for  transportation  by  facilities  of  the  seller 
or  the  charge  for  the  trcmsportation  by  the 
carrier  when  tlie  transportation  Is  by  other 
than  the  seller's  facilities,  no  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  may  include  such  charges  in 
the  measure  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  Imposed  with 
respect  to  the  sale  or  use  of  the  property. 
Sec.  204.  Liabilitt  of  Sellers  on  Exempt 
Sales. 
No  seller  shall  be  liable  for  the  collection 
or  payment  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  an  Interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  If  the  purchaser  of  such  property 
furnishes  or  has  furnished  to  the  seller  a 
certificate  or  other  written  form  of  evidence 
indicating  the  basis  for  exemption,  or  the 
reason  the  seller  is  not  required  to  pay  or 
collect  the  tax.  Any  such  certificate  or  writ- 
ing shall  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
purchaser,  his  registration  number.  If  any, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  purchaser  or  bis 
representative. 
Sec.  205.  Local    Sales    and    Use    Taxes. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Seuler  Collection. — No 
seller  shall  be  required  by  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof 

( 1 )  to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax  of  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  with  respect  to  Interstate 
sales,  or 

(2)  to  classify  Interstate  sales  for  sales  or 
use  tax  purposes  according  to  geographic 
areas  of  the  State  In  any  manner 
except  with  respect  to  those  Interstate  sales 
with  destinations  In  political  subdivisions 
In  which  the  seller  has  a  business  location, 
or  regularly  makes  delivery  other  than  by 
common  carrier  or  United  States  mall. 

(b)  Local  Taxes  Treated  as  State  Taxes. — 
Notwithstanding  the  limitations  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  to  the  extent  that  State  and  any 
local  sales  and  use  taxes  are  Imposed  In  all 
geographic  areas  of  a  State  upon  like  trans- 
actions at  the  same  combined  State  and 
local  rate,  are  administered  by  the  State,  and 
are  otherwise  applied  uniformly  so  that  the 
seller  Is  not  required  to  classify  Interstate 
sales  according  to  geogrt^hic  areas  of  the 
State  In  any  manner  whatsoever,  such  sales 
or  use  taxes,  whether  Imposed  by  the  State 
or  by  political  subdivisions,  shall  be  treated 
as  State  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

TITLE  m— DEFIN ITIONS  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS PROVISIONS 
Part  A — Definitions 

Sec.  301.  Sales  Tax. 

A  "sales  tax"  Is  any  tax  Imposed  with 
respect  to  retail  sales,  and  measured  by  the 
sales  price  of  tangible  personal  property  or 
services  with  respect  thereto,  which  Is  re- 
quired by  State  law  to  be  stated  separately 
from  the  sale  price  by  the  seller,  or  which 
Is  customarily  stated  separately  from  the 
sales  price. 
Sec.  302.  Use  Tax. 

A  "use  tax"  Is  any  nonrecurring  tax  com- 
plementary to  a  sales  tax  measured  by  the 
purchase  price  or  value  of  tangible  personal 
property  or  services  sold,  which  Is  Imposed 
on  or  with  respect  to  the  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  rlg^t  or  power  over  tangible 
personal  property  Incident  to  the  ownership 
or  possession  of  that  property  or  the  leasing 


of  that  property  from  another,  Including  any 
consumption,   keeping,   retention,   or   other 
use  of  tangible  personal  property. 
Sec.  303.  Sale;  Sales  Price;  Purchase  Price. 

The  terms  "sale",  "sales  price",  and  "ptir- 
chase   price"    shall    be    deemed    to    include 
leases  and  rental  payments  under  leases. 
Sec.  304.  Interstate  Sale. 

An  "Interstate  sale"  Is  a  sale  in  which  the 
tangible  personal  property  sold  Is  shipped  or 
delivered  to  the  purchaser  In  a  State  from  a 
point  outside  that  State. 
Sxc.  305.  Destination. 

The  destination  of  a  sale  is  In  the  State  or 
political  subdivision  In  which  possession  of 
the  propterty  Is  physically  transferred  to  the 
purchaser  or  to  which  the  property  Is  shipped 
to  the  purchaser  regardless  of  the  f.o.b.  point 
or  other  conditions  of  the  sale. 
Sec.  306.  Business  Location. 

(a)  General  Rttle. — A  person  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a  business  location  within  a 
State  or  within  a  political  subdivision  only  If 
that  person — 

(1)  owns  or  leases  real  property  withm 
the  State,  or  within  the  political  subdivision. 

(2)  has  one  or  more  employees  located  In 
the  State,  or  In  the  political  subdivision, 

(3)  regularly  maintains  a  stock  of  tangible 
personal  property  In  the  State,  or  In  the 
political  subdivision,  for  sale  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  Its  business,  or 

(4)  regularly  leases  out  tangible  personal 
property  for  use  in  the  State,  or  in  the 
political  subdivision. 

For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3).  property 
which  is  on  consignment  in  the  hands  of 
a  consignee,  and  which  Is  offered  for  sale  by 
the  consignee  on  his  own  account,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  stock  maintained  by  the 
consignor.  If  a  person  has  a  business  loca- 
tion In  a  State,  or  in  the  political  subdivision, 
solely  by  reason  of  paragraph  (4),  he  shaU 
be  considered  to  have  a  business  location  in 
the  State,  or  In  the  political  subdivision,  only 
with  respect  to  such  leased  property. 
Sec.  307.  location  of  employee. 

An  employee  shaU  be  considered  to  be 
located  in  a  State  or  In  a  political  subdivision 
If— 

(1)  his  service  Is  performed  entirely  with- 
in that  State,  or  within  that  political  sub- 
division, or 

(2)  his  service  is  performed  both  within 
and  without  that  State,  or  that  political 
subdivision,  but  in  the  i>erfonnance  of  his 
service  he  regtilarly  commences  his  activi- 
ties at,  and  return  to.  a  place  within  the 
State  or  vrithln  the  political  subdivision. 
Sec.  308.  state. 

The  term  "State"  means  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sxc.  300.  STATE  LAW. 

References  In  this  Act  to  "State  law",  "the 
laws  of  the  State",  and  the  like  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  a  State  constitution,  and 
to  Include  the  statutes  and  other  legislative 
acts,  judicial  decision,  and  administrative 
regulations  and  rulings  of  a  State  and  of  any 
political  subdivision. 

Part  B — Miscellaneous  Provebions 
Sec  321.  Prohibition  Against  OEooaAPHi- 
CAL  Discrimination. 
(a)  In  General. — No  provision  of  State 
law  shall  make  any  person  liable  for  a  greater 
amount  of  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
tangible  personal  property  by  virtue  of  the 
location  of  any  occurrence  In  a  State  outside 
the  taxing  State,  than  the  amount  of  the  tax 
for  which  such  person  would  otherwise  be 
liable  If  such  occurrence  were  within  the 
State.  For  ptuposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "occurrence"  Includes  Incorporation, 
qualification  to  do  business,  and  the  making 
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of  a  tax  payment,  ana  includes  an  activity 
of  the  taxpayer  or  of  a  person  (including  an 
agency  of  a  State  or  local  government)  re- 
ceiving payments  from  or  making  payments 
to  the  taxpayer. 

(b)     COMFDTATION   Of  TAX  LlABIUTT  UNOKa 

DiacBiMiNATORT  LAWS. — When  any  State  law 
Is  In  conflict  with  subsection  (a) ,  tax  liabil- 
ity may  be  discharged  In  the  mxuoner  which 
would  be  provided  under  State  law  If  the 
occurrence  In  question  were  within  the  tax- 
ing Stat*. 

Sxc.  322.  PaOHiBmoN  Aoainst  Out-o»-Stat« 
Ain>rT  Chabgks. 

No  charge  may  be  Imposed  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  cover  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  conducting  outside  that 
State  an  audit  for  a  tax  to  which  this  Act 
applies. 
Sec.  828.  FuMTHHTin.K  Taxis. 

The  fact  that  a  tax  to  whlob  this  Act  ap- 
plies Is  Imposed  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  in  the  form  of  an  excise, 
privilege,  or  license  tax  shall  not  prevent 
the  Imposition  of  the  tax  on  a  person  en- 
gaged exclusively  In  Interstate  commerce 
within  the  Senate;  but  such  a  tax  may  be  en- 
forced against  a  person  engaged  exclusively 
In  Interstate  commerce  within  the  State 
solely  as  a  revenue  measure  and  not  by  ouster 
from  the  State  or  by  criminal  or  other  pen- 
alty for  engaging  In  conuneroe  within  the 
State  without  permission  from  the  State. 
Sec.  324.  RxciPBOCAL  Collkction  Aokkx- 
icxM'rs. 

When  authorized  by  State  law,  reciprocal 
agreements  may  be  made  between  two  con- 
tiguous States  for  the  purpose  of  requiring 
a  seller  with  a  business  location  In  one  of 
the  States  to  collect  applicable  state  use  tax 
(Including  any  tax  treated  as  a  State  tax  un- 
dw  Subsection  (b)  of  Section  206  of  this 
Act)  tor,  and  to  remit  that  tax  to,  the 
other  State  Into  which  the  seller  makes  sales 
of  tangible  personal  property,  even  though 
he  Is  otherwise  not  subject  to  the  jiurlsdlc- 
tlon  of  such  other  States  under  Section  101 
of  this  Act. 
SiBC.    325.   IiiABiUTT    With   Respkct   to   Un- 

A.SRKSfnCD  Taxbb. 

No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
shall  have  the  power,  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  assess  against  any 
person  for  any  period  ending  on  or  before 
such  date  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  resp>ect  to 
tangible  personal  property,  if  during  such 
period  that  person  was  not  registered  In  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tax.  had 
no  buslneea  location  In  the  State,  did  not 
regularly  solicit  orders  for  the  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  by  salesmen,  solicitors,  or 
other  representatives  In  the  State  or  did  not 
regularly  engage  In  the  delivery  of  property 
In  the  State  other  than  by  common  carrier 
or  United  States  mall. 

Sxc.  326.  Errxcnvx  Datxs. 

Sections  101,  321,  322.  and  325  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Section  205  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter 
commencing  five  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  remaining  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  quarter  commencing  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dole)  : 
S.J.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  1974  Centennial  Celebration 
Observing  the  Introduction  Into  the 
United  States  of  Hard  Red  Winter 
Wheat.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EESOLUnON  IN  BKCOONmON  OF  TBX  HABO 
aSD    WINTER    WHEAT    CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a 
1974  centennial  celebration  observing  the 
introduction  into  the  United  States  of 
Hard  Red  Winter  Wheat.  This  joint  reso- 
lution is  cosponsored  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Elansas,  Senator  Bob 
Dole.  This  resolution  hais  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Keith  Sebelius,  whose  Big  First  District 
is  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  Hard  Red 
Winter  Wheat  region. 

Mr.  President,  the  Russian  Mennonlte 
families  who  settled  in  the  community 
of  Hillsboro,  Kans.,  brought  from  their 
native  land  a  portion  of  seed  wheat, 
which  they  flist  planted  in  1874.  This 
wheat  was  new  to  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. It  WEis  the  original  Hard  Red  Win- 
ter Wheat,  which  since  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  prominence  of  Kansas  as 
"Breadbasket"  for  all  Americans  and 
millions  of  other  people  throughout  the 
world. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day would  provide  for  a  1974  centennial 
celebration  in  Kansas  to  commemorate 
the  historic  introduction  of  Hard  Red 
Winter  Wheat  in  this  hemisphere.  This 
proposal  has  been  drafted,  also,  to  recog- 
nize in  an  appropriate  manner  the  dedi- 
cation with  which  Kansas  wheat  farmers 
have  served  the  Nation  and  the  hungry 
everjrwhere. 

I  believe  it  entirely  appropriate  for 
Congress  to  request  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  centennial, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties to  be  focused  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
where  such  wheat  was  first  grown. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks  the  text  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
and  urge  that  its  provisions  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress  at  the  earUest  practica- 
ble time. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.j.BK».ae 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a  1974  cen- 
tennial celebration  observliig  the  Intro- 
duction mto  the  United  States  of  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  vmted  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  recognition 
of  the  national  and  International  significance 
of  the  Introduction  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
Into  the  United  States  In  1874  and  the  ad- 
vantages It  has  brought  to  oxir  way  of  life  by 
Increulng  the  supply  of  gi»ln  essential  to 
the  Nation's  diet,  permitting  the  cultivation 
of  the  High  Plains  area,  giving  impetus  to 
the  development  of  the  farm  Implement  In- 
dustry, and  providing  a  nutritious  staple  for 
OMr  food-for-peace  program  and  for  combat- 
ing malnutrition  and  hunger  throughout 
the  world,  the  year  1974  be  designated  as  a 
Centennial  for  Celebrating  the  Introduction 
Into  the  United  States  of  Hard  Red  Winter 
Wheat,  and  the  President  la  requested  to  Is- 
sue a  proclamation  oalllng  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  centennial, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  to 
be  focused  in  the  State  of  Kansas  where  siioh 
wha«t  was  first  grown  In  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.J.  Res.  71.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  possible  reuse  of  waste  heat  for  pro- 
ductive purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  proper 
care  of  our  environment  is  a  subject  that 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  us  today,  and 
for  as  long  as  the  human  race  omtlnues 
to  survive.  We  have  long  since  passed 
the  population  levels  where  humans 
could  afford  to  act  on  the  environment 
and  leave  it  to  handle  its  own  repair  and 
renewal.  We  have  to  plan  Eihead  to  coun- 
ter the  deleterious  effects  we  have  on  the 
environment. 

One  area  where  we  are  behind  in  plan- 
ning is  in  the  field  of  making  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  our  fuel  and  energy  re- 
sources, so  that  not  only  are  they  con- 
served for  future  use.  but  there  will  be 
greater  benefits  to  be  derived  for  our 
effort  expenditure.  An  aspect  of  proper 
fuel  utilization  is  the  case  of  finding  more 
ways  to  utilize  waste  heat  from  our  many 
sources  of  energy  conversion:  Fossil- 
fuel-powered  electrical  generators,  nu- 
clear-powered electrical  generators,  au- 
tomobile engines,  building  heating  and 
cooling  plants,  incinerators,  and  so  forth. 
A  recent  article  from  the  publication 
Chemical  Engineering  on  this  subject 
describes  several  potential  uses  of  waste 
heat,  which  will  be  of  Interest  to  anyone 
Interested  in  the  care  of  our  environ- 
ment and  the  minimization  of  poUutlve 
substances  at  large  in  our  world.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wastx  Hxat  Mat  Bkcoke  an  Asskt  bt  thx 
Bnd  or  This  Dxcade 

New  power  generating  capacity  to  be 
planned  within  the  next  year  or  two  wUl 
Include  concepts  for  actually  using  heat  that 
is  now  being  discharged  directly  Into  water- 
ways or  Into  the  air  by  means  of  cooling 
towers. 

The  first  method  to  be  Incorporated  In 
designs  will  couple  a  giant  water  desalting 
plant  to  a  nuclear  power  generating  station. 
At  a  ci^jacity  level  of  60-mllllon  to  lOO-mll- 
lion  gallons  per  day,  actual  cost  of  the  fresh 
water  will  probably  be  down  to  about  36< 
to  40^  per  1,000  gallons  In  contrast  to 
85  (^  to  $1  desalted  water  today. 

Considerable  attentlMi  will  be  paid  to  de- 
veloping satellite  lnd\istnal  and  residential 
areas  around  future  nuclear  generating 
plants.  Waste  heat  could  then  be  delivered 
to  the  industries  at  reasonably  low  cost  and 
to  nearby  homes  for  hot  water  and  space 
heating.  On  the  Hudson  River  near  Indian 
Point,  N.Y..  eleven  power  plants  planned  or 
operating  could  heat  800,000  housing  units 
while  supplying  6,600  megawatts  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Cooling  water  from  a  nuclear  power  plant 
may  be  particularly  suited  to  aquaculture. 
Near  the  Hlnkley  Point  power  sUtion,  Bridge- 
water,  England,  for  example,  shrimp  are  ma- 
turing three  times  faster  than  normal  in 
water  that  Is  7  degrees  warmer  than  In  the 
nearby  Bristol  Channel.  And  TVA  Is  gather- 
ing  evidence   that   heated   water   from  Itt 
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Oallatin  steam  plant  may  be  lengthening 
the  growing  season  for  catfish  fingerllngs. 
Furthermore,  1  bllUon  gallons  per  day  of 
hot  water  from  the  AEC  plant  at  Aiken,  B.C., 
geems  to  stimulate  growth  of  fish,  turtle* 
and  alligators  In  Par  Pond. 

Studies  have  shown  that  about  20,000  miles 
of  desert  coastline  around  the  world  could  be 
converted  Into  Ukely  locations  for  Integrated 
power-water-food  complexes.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  a  number  of  different  vegetables  such 
M  beans,  beets,  broccoU,  cabbage,  cantaloupes 
and  watermelons  have  matured  much  more 
rapidly  and  at  higher  yields  while  growing  In 
sand  within  enclosures  that  are  heated  and 
humldfled  to  the  100%   level. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  investigate  the  poten- 
tial of  waste  heat  reutllizatlon,  both 
technologically  and  economically,  so  that 
Congress  may  have  a  report  on  this 
important  subject  and  be  able  to  act 
accordingly  within  the  next  several  yeans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

sjr.  Ris.  71 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  possible  reuse  of 
waste  heat  for  productive  purposes 
Whereas  the  Congress  Is  vitally  concerned 
with  environmental  quality  and  the  preser- 
vation of  scarce  mineral  resources; 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  much 
wasted  heat  energy  is  released  to  the  en- 
vironment In  the  various  processes  of  con- 
verting fossil  fuels  Into  electrical  and  me- 
chanical energy  and  converting  nuclear  fuels 
Into  electrical  energy; 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  whUe 
there  are  many  potential  uses  for  waste  heat. 
Including  the  desalination  of  salt  water,  the 
neatlng  of  buildings,  additional  conversion  to 
mechanical  and  electrical  energy,  fadUtat- 
ing  the  destruction  of  biodegradable  wastes, 
and  many  others,  there  has  been  little  re- 
search Into  either  the  technology  or  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  concept; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of 
ttie  Interior  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  are  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  a  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  possible  uses  of  waste  heat  and 
of  the  economic  feasibility  of  so  utilizing 
waste  heat. 

Sxc.  2.  In  carrying  out  such  study  and 
Investigation  authorized  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Kn- 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  are  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  arrangements 
with  public  or  private  agencies  or  Institu- 
tions, or  Individuals. 

Sk.  3.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  two 
years  following  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  written  report 
of  their  activities  pursuant  to  this  joint 
reaoluion,  including  their  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations resulting  from  the  study  and 
Investigation   authorized  herein. 

Sxc.  4.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sum,  not  to  exceed  $500,000, 
SB  may  be  necesary  to  carry  out  this  Joint 
resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OP  BILLS 

S.    38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  was 
added  as  a  eosponsor  of  S.  28,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  relationship  of  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  States  in 
the  use  of  waters  of  certain  streams. 

S.    219 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  219,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964  to  inci-ease  the  authorization 
for  water  resources  research  and  insti- 
tutes, and  for  other  piuposes. 

S.    333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  322,  a  bill 
to  tei-minate  all  price  support  programs 
for  tobacco  beginning  with  the  1972 
cix>p  of  tobacco. 

5.  350 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  350,  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Act. 

6.  67S 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  lii.  Pres- 
ident, in  behalf  of  my  senior  colleague 
(Mr.  Randolph),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  575,  authorizing  funds  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.  593 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  592,  to 
repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of 
1950  (title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950) . 

S.  S87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  687,  the  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Assistance 
Act. 

S.  ess  and  S.  699 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cotton,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  698,  a  bill  to 
promote  the  safety  of  ports,  harbors,  wa- 
terfront areas,  and  navigahle  waters  of 
tbe  United  States;  and  to  S.  699,  a  bill 
to  require  a  radiotelephone  on  certain 
vessels  while  navigating  upon  specified 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

B.   SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  835,  the  Alaskan  Na- 
tive claims  bill. 

B.  lose 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  Citurch)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  to  6.  1026,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended. 


a.  107 1 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boooe,  the  Q&a&- 
tor  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1071,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  status  of  funds 
of  the  Treasury  deposited  with  the  States 
under  the  act  of  June  23,  1836. 

B.  Xlli 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rnicorr,  the 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
ker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1111,  to  allow  a  tax  credit  for  certain  ex- 
penses of  higher  education. 

B.   Ills 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holliitgs) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1113,  a  hill 
to  establish  a  structure  that  will  provide 
integrated  knowledge  and  imderstanding 
of  the  ecological,  social,  and  technologi- 
cal problems  associated  with  air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  and  other  related 
problems. 

S.    1118 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  I  ask  luian- 
imous  consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1116. 
a  bill  to  require  the  protection,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  wild  free  roaming 
horses  smd  burros  on  public  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.   11*1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McCtOvern),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Klichigan  (Mr.  Hakt) 
be  added  to  the  list  of  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  introduced  earlier  today  by  Senator 

MCGOVERN. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66, 
providing  for  the  designation  and  sulop- 
tion  of  the  American  marigold  as  the  na- 
tional floral  emblem  of  the  United  States. 


a.j. 


SB 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  68,  a  Joint  res- 
olution restoring  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship to  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSOR  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hukfhrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
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current  Resolution  4,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  on  the  expanded 
use  of  model  cities  program. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  71— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
SENATE  BILL  1200  TO  THE  COURT 
OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  71) ;  which  was  re- 
fnrred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

S.  Res.  71 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  1200)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Prederlclt  P.  Slack", 
now  pandlng  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all 
accompanying  papers.  Is  referred  to  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  United  states  Court  of 
Claims.  The  chief  commissioner  shall  proceed 
with  the  same  In  sicoordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  1402  and  2509  of  title  28, 
United  States  Ck>de,  and  report  thereon  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  oonclvislons 
thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States,  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  72— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO  PAY 
A  GRATUITY  TO  MRS.  MARJORIE 
S.  MORGAN 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  72) ; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
s.  Rxs.  72 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Marjorte  S.  Morgan,  widow  of  Walter  L. 
Morgan,  Jr.,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  simi  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  aUowances. 


REGULATION     OP     THE     FEDERAL 
ELECTIVE  PROCESS — AMENDMENT 

AKKNDMKNT    NO.    14 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit today  for  appropriate  reference  an 
amendment  to  S.  1,  the  bill  I  previously 
Joined  In  sponsoring  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alaska,  Senator 
Gravel. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
equitably  treat  all  media,  broadcast  and 
nonbroadcast  alike,  by  requiring  that  for 
30  days  prior  to  a  primary  election  and 
for  45  days  prior  to  a  general  election  no 
newspap)er,  magazine,  or  other  periodical, 
or  billboard  facility  may  charge  any 
candidate  for  public  office  a  rate  higher 
than  the  lowest  imit  rates  which  that 
facility  charges  for  any  other  tsrpe  of 
advertising. 

S.  1  and  previous  bills  which  I  have 
urged  did  not  contain  this  requir«nent 
of  lowest  unit  rates  for  nonbroadcast 
media  because  my  research  had 
prompted  me  to  believe  that  constitu- 
tional protections  surrounding  freedom 
of  the  press  might  be  compromised  by 
such  a  requirement.  However,  recent 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Communica- 


tions Subcommittee  and  legislation  on 
this  point  proposed  by  Senators  Scott 
and  Mathias,  have  convinced  me  that 
language  can  be  drawn  that  is  specific 
enough  to  avoid  fringing  upon  these  con- 
stitutionsdly  guaranteed  rights. 

Mr.  President,  the  basis  for  this 
amendment  rests  on  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions and  on  the  right  of  Congress  to 
regulate  commerce,  including  postal 
rates  for  news  distributions.  Moreover, 
this  amendment  would  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  achieve  a  measure  of  control 
over  campaigns  for  elective  office  in  an 
even  handed,  nondiscriminatory  man- 
ner. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  mandate  what  the  exact 
rates  for  nonbroadcast  media  must  be. 
Any  newspaper  or  magazine  or  billboard 
may  charge  whatever  rate  it  wishes,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  charge  a  higher  rate 
for  political  advertising  than  they  charge 
for  business  advertising.  Simply  stated, 
no  newspaper  should  be  able  to  charge 
more  for  its  advertising  space  simply 
because  the  customer  is  a  political  can- 
didate rather  than  a  toothpaste  com- 
pany. 

The  definition  of  "lowest  imit  rate," 
Mr.  President,  contains  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  allow  for  those  customers  who 
deal  in  volume,  for  varsring  rates  accord- 
ing to  the  advertising  space  in  the  news- 
paper, magazine  or  periodical,  or  on  the 
location  of  the  billboard,  in  the  same 
way  that  lowest  unit  rates  for  broad- 
cast time  include  flexibility  for  varying 
degrees  of  prime  time. 

Mr.  President,  all  media  must  under- 
stand that  they  may  not  profiteer  at  the 
expense  of  candidates  for  public  office,  at 
the  expense  of  those  processes  by  which 
we  choose  our  leaders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
PHjre  (Mr.  Allen).  The  amendment  will 
be  received  and  printed,  and  will  be  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  Amendment  (No.  14)  was  referred 
to  the  Committees  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, Commerce,  and  Finance, 
jointly,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  14 
On  page  16,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"CHABOSS  FOB  USE  OF  NONBROADCAST  MEDIA 

"Skc.  206.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term — 

"(1)  'nonbroadcast  media'  means  newspa- 
pers, magazines  or  other  periodical  publica- 
tions, or  billboard  facilities;  and 

"(2)  'a  person'  means  an  individual,  part- 
nership, association  or  corporation  engaged 
In  the  business  of  fiimishlng  nonbroadcast 
media  services. 

"(b)  (1)  During  the  30  days  preceding  the 
date  of  any  primary  election,  and  during  the 
45  days  preceding  the  date  of  any  general  or 
special  election,  to  the  extent  a  person 
ohooses  to  make  space  In  his  nonbroadcast 
medium  available  to  a  candidate  for  any 
public  office  in  connection  with  such  candi- 
date's campaign  for  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  to  such  office,  such  space  shall  be 
made    available    at    the    lowest    unit    rate 


charged  by  that  person  to  his  commercial 
users  for  equivalent  speuse. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  person  chooses  to  make 
space  in  his  nonbroadcast  medium  avaUable 
to  any  candidate  for  any  public  office  in  con- 
nection with  such  candidate's  campaign  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office,  he  shall  make  an  equivalent  amount  of 
space  available  at  the  same  rate  to  any  other 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  the  same  office. 

"(c)  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  Is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both." 


PROGRAMS  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  EM- 
PLOYMENT FOR  UNEMPLOYED 
PERSONS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   15,   16,  AND   IT 

OLDER  WORKERS  IN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

EMPLOYMENT   JOBS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  today  for  printing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  31,  the  proposed  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971,  to  provide  spe- 
cial recognition  of  the  need  for  public 
service  employment  jobs  for  persons  45 
and  older.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
amendment,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
providing  public  service  employment 
through  various  cities.  States,  and  non- 
profit grantees  would  be  charged  with  a 
positive  mandate  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  these  older  and  middle-aged 
persons  who  are  out  of  work. 

Under  the  amendment  the  Secretary 
would  be  directed  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  to  be  allocated  to  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  such  older  persons  who 
are  unemployed  relative  to  the  number 
of  unemployed  persons  in  the  total  popu- 
lation. Given  the  present  imemployment 
of  one  million  persons  45  and  older  out  of 
approximately  4.8  million  unemployed 
persons  (in  February  1971) ,  this  aunend- 
ment  would  yield  20.8  percent  of  the  pub- 
lic service  employment  jobs  for  Uiese 
older  citizens.  Since  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  approximately  225,000  jobs  would 
be  created  over  a  2-year  period,  this 
would  mean  that  about  46,800  jobs  In  the 
public  service  employment  field  would 
be  allocated  to  persons  45  years  of  age 
and  older. 

The  reason  for  affording  this  special 
status  to  older  persons  is  dramatically 
demonstrated  by  some  statistics  devel- 
oped by  the  Senate's  Special  Committee 
on  Aging.  Since  January  of  1969  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  45  and 
older  has  sdmost  doubled.  And  the  dura- 
tion of  their  unemployment  has  in- 
creased over  200  percent  during  that 
same  period  so  that  today  approximately 
365,000  older  persons  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  15  weeks  or  longer,  whereas 
that  figure  was  only  115,000  2  years  ago. 

If  current  labor  force  participation 
trends  continue,  one  of  every  six  men 
aged  55  to  59  will  no  longer  be  in  the 
work  force  by  the  time  he  reaches  65. 
Ten  years  ago  the  ratio  was  only  one  out 
of  eight.  And  this  one  in  six  ratio  Is  only 
for  the  short  run;  it  will  get  worse  un- 
less major  policy  changes  are  made. 

Figures  for  middle  age  and  older  per- 
sons are  deceptive — they  do  not  include 
labor  force  dropouts,  those  who  have 
given  up  the  active  search  for  employ- 
ment. During  the  last  decade,  there  has 
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been  an  alarmingly  large  Increase  in  the 
number  of  men  aged  45  or  older  who 
have  withdrawn  from  the  work  force — 
too  often  unwillingly.  Diu-ing  the  past 
10  years,  these  workers  have  increased 
from  6  million  to  8.3  million — a  38-per- 
cent increase. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  this 
amendment  the  chronic  unemplojmient 
among  our  older  citizens  can  be  reduced 
significantly. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  joined  in  this 
amendment  by  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  recent 
past  chairman  of  that  committee  and 
now  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  a  great 
champion  of  causes  for  the  elderly,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  newly  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  on 
which  I  am  the  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eaclexon  ) . 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  15 

On  page  11,  line  7,  strike  out  "apportion- 
ment" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "distribu- 
tion op  funds". 

On  page  11,  line  8,  Insert  "(a)*'  after  "Skc. 
8.". 

On  page  11,  Insert  between  lines  12  and  13 
the  following : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  funds  un- 
der this  Act  available  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  public  service  employment 
for  middle-aged  and  older  persons  who  are 
unemployed.  The  Secretary  shall  base  his 
determination  under  this  subsection  on  the 
number  of  persons  45  years  of  age  and  older 
who  are  unemployed  relative  to  the  number 
of  persons  in  the  total  population  who  are 
unemployed." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  Cranston  amendment  to  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  S.  31. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  I  shall  address  my  re- 
marks to  the  provisions  in  the  amend- 
ment which  would  assure  proper  repre- 
sentation for  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons in  the  public  service  employment 
programs  authorized  under  the  bill. 

At  present,  only  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  our  Nation's  training  and  em- 
ployment efforts  has  been  directed  at 
the  needs  of  persons  45  and  older.  By 
whatever  standard  of  measurement  one 
would  choose  to  employ,  these  individuals 
have  been  under  represented  in  our  man- 
power and  work  programs.  Today  per- 
sons 45  and  older  constitute  about  34 
percent  of  our  civilian  labor  force;  they 
comprise  nearly  22  percent  of  the  total 
unemployment  in  the  United  States;  they 
represent  34  percent  of  the  long-term 
unemployed,  15  weeks  or  longer;  and 
they  account  for  40  percent  of  all  persons 
without  jobs  for  27  weeks  or  longer.  Yet, 
they  constitute  only  about  4  percent  of 


all  enroUees  in  the  existing  manpower 
programs. 

Without  specific  statutory  direction. 
the  outlook  for  improvement  will  not  be 
encouraging. 

However,  the  provisions  in  the  Crans- 
ton amendment  can  help  assure  that  the 
needs  of  persons  45  and  older  will  not  be 
overlooked  or  ignored.  Of  special  signifi- 
cance, it  would  establish  an  equitable 
formula — based  on  the  number  of  job- 
less individuals  45  and  older  to  the  total 
unemployment  in  the  United  States — to 
help  the.se  persons  to  obtain  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

Despite  the  critical  demand  for  ex- 
panded communiy  services  in  rural  and 
urban  areas,  many  communities  lack  the 
financial  resources  to  meet  these  urgent 
needs.  Many  localities  are  crumbUng  at 
the  core.  Their  neighborhoods  are  run- 
down or  blighted.  Their  schools,  Ubraries, 
hospitals,  and  recreation  programs  are 
deteriorating  or  are  overcrowded.  And 
their  public  health  and  sanitation  pro- 
grams are  seriously  understaffed. 

But,  the  provisions  in  this  bill  can  help 
to  provide  new  career  opportunities  for 
thousands  of  middle-aged  and  older 
persons — as  well  as  younger  individuals — 
who  now  find  themselves  imemploycd  or 
underemployed.  In  addition,  it  can  also 
open  the  doors  for  opportunities  for 
occupational  development  or  upward 
mobility  in  jobs  that  are  badly  needed 
now.  At  the  same  time,  necessary  com- 
munity services  can  be  greatly  strength- 
ened and  improved. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
Cranston  amendment  to  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 

RECENTLY    RETURNED    VETERANS    IN    PUBLIC 
SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT    JOBS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  today  for  printing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  31,  the  proposed  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971,  to  provide  spe- 
cial recognition  of  the  needs  for  public 
service  employment  jobs  for  recently  re- 
turned veterans.  As  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  in  the  last 
Congress,  I  conducted  extensive  hearings 
on  veterans  unemployment  and  general 
readjustment  problems.  We  found  that 
liigh  rates  of  unemployment  inflict  an 
especially  serious  handicap  on  recently 
returned  veterans. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  young  vet- 
erans is  significantly  higher  than  that 
among  their  nonveteran  peers.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  last  3  months  of  1970, 
the  most  recent  period  for  which  data  is 
available,  the  unemployment  rate  among 
veterans  20  to  29  years  old  was  7.9  per- 
cent, compared  to  a  6.8  percent  rate  for 
nonveterans  in  the  same  age  group. 

Comparable  figures  for  the  previous 
period  in  1969  were  4.8  percent  unem- 
ployment among  veterans  and  3.3  for 
nonveterans  20  to  29  years  old.  This  tre- 
mendous increase  in  unemployment  rates 
in  a  single  year  highlights  the  crisis  we 
face. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  related  to  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  recent 
veterans  returning  to  a  tight  job  mar- 
ket. Military  separations  during  the  last 
few  years  have  increased  from  565,000  in 


fiscal  year  1966  to  1,003,000  in  1969,  and 
1,120,000  in  1970.  It  is  estimated  that 
another  million  young  veterans  will  be 
thrust  upon  the  job  market  during  fiscal 
year  1971.  Thus,  over  90,000  young  vet- 
erans begin  looking  for  jobs  each  month, 
far  too  often  without  success. 

We  know  that  268,000  veterans  20  to  29 
years  old  were  unemployed  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1970.  These  men  made  up 
31  percent  of  all  imemployed  men  in  the 
20  to  29  year  age  group.  The  average 
number  of  all  imemployed  in  the  country 
during  this  period  of  October,  November, 
and  December  of  1970  was  4.5  milUon. 
Thus,  young  veterans  make  up  almost  6 
percent  of  all  those  who  are  unemployed. 

In  view  of  the  sacrifices  these  men 
have  made,  in  terms  of  risk  of  life  and 
falling  behind  their  peers  in  education 
attainment  and  career  achievement,  we 
have  a  special  obligation  to  do  all  that 
we  can  to  insure  that  they  be  placed  on 
at  least  an  equitable  basis  in  their  search 
for  employment. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment  I 
will  propose  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
providing  public  service  employment 
through  various  cities.  States,  and  non- 
profit grantees,  would  be  charged  with 
a  positive  mandate  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  these  recently  returned  vet- 
erans— those  who  separated  in  1970  or 
later,  when  the  overall  unemployment 
rate  crossed  the  so-called  4-percent  full 
employment  level. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Secretary 
would  be  directed  to  determine  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  to  be  allocated  to  recently 
separated  veterans  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  such  veterans  who  are  imem- 
ployed relative  to  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  in  the  total  population. 
Given  the  best  estimate  of  the  present 
unemployment  level  for  20  to  29  year  old 
veterans — 268,000 — out  of  approximately 
4.5  million  unemployed  persons,  this 
amendment  would  yield  about  6  percent 
of  the  public  service  employment  jobs 
for  Vietnam  veterans.  Since  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  approximately  225,000 
jobs  would  be  created  over  a  2 -year 
period,  this  would  mean  that  a  minimnni 
of  approximately  13,500  Jobs  in  the  pub- 
lic service  employment  field  would  be  al- 
located to  these  ex-servicemen. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  very 
clear  a  number  of  points  about  my  inten- 
tions in  planning  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. First,  I  have  deliberately  set  the 
eligibility  date  at  the  point  where  overall 
unemployment  in  the  country  crossed  the 
4-percent  level  and  began  to  move  to- 
ward the  crisis  proportions  confronting 
us  today.  This  January  1,  1970,  date  ac- 
cords with  the  emergency  purpose  of 
S.  31  to  provide  relatively  short-term 
relief  to  the  enormous  unemployment 
problem  plaguing  the  country. 

Second,  the  amendment  does  not  set 
up  a  special  categorial  program  for  veter- 
ans but  rather  charges  the  Secretary,  In 
ways  he  would  determine,  to  see  that  our 
recently  returned  veterans  are  at  least 
equitably  treated  under  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  programs  to  be  set  up 
under  the  act.  It  also  avoids  a  rigid  res- 
ervation or  set  aside  of  funds  which 
many  of  us  believe  should  be  avoided  In 
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an  emergency  meaEure  sucn  aa  Uilfl, 
particularly  if  we  are  to  eacape  Presiden- 
tial veto  this  time. 

Third.  I  do  not  intend  that  the  tenna  of 
this  amendment  should  unduly  limit  the 
Secretary  in  making  available  public 
service  employment  jobs  for  veterans. 
Toward,  this  and  another  amendment  to 
8.  31,  which  I  now  send  to  the  deslc  for 
printing,  calls  for  additional  considera- 
tion for  the  needs  of  recent  veteraxis.  This 
amendment  would  provide  that  the 
Secretary  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  programs  designed  to  provide  public 
service  Jobs  for  recently  separated  veter- 
ans. Tt^  same  amendment  would  also 
extend  this  special  consideration  to  pro- 
grams designed  to  employ  others  for 
whom  the  Federal  Oovemment  bears  a 
similar  special  responsibility — those  who 
are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  technologi- 
cal changes  and  shifts  in  the  pattern  of 
Federal  expenditures,  as  in  the  defense, 
aerospace,  and  construction  Industries. 

Fiimllj-,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  under  this  public  service 
employment  program  to  assist  educa- 
tionally and  ecoiuxnically  disadvantaged 
veterans  enrolled  in  college  under  the 
OI  bill  and  who  are  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet.  Many  more  of  these  often 
high  school  drot>out  or  otherwise  edu- 
cationally deprived  veterans  could  pur- 
sue college  or  junior  college  training  if 
they  had  part-time  jobs  to  siQ)plement 
their  OI  bill  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances. By  taking  one  public  service 
job  and  dividing  it  among  two  OI  bill 
trainees,  we  could  make  it  poesible  for 
two  educationally  disadvantaged  vet- 
erans to  pursue  higher  education  while 
at  the  same  time  expanding  the  effect  of 
the  public  service  employment  program 
in  terms  of  its  human  Impact.  Such  a 
half-time  pid)lic  service  job  woidd  also 
provide  very  valuable  work  experience 
for  these  veterans,  perhaps  leading  to 
future  career  and  educational  special- 
ization choices. 

While  the  amendment  does  not  specify 
such  a  half-time  program.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Secretary  would  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  great  potential  of 
such  an  allocation  of  public  service  Jobs. 
Along  the  same  lines,  I  would  ha/pe  that, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  he  would  also 
give  special  preferences  to  veterans  dis- 
abled with  service -connected  conditions 
who  are  nevertheless  employable. 

Mr.  President,  an  unemployment  rate 
of  almost  8  percent  among  yoimg  vet- 
erans is  totally  imacceptable  on  its  face. 
But  a  breakdown  of  the  group  yields 
even  more  startling  disparities  and  im- 
tenable  results. 

A  recently  published  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  found  that  men  who 
served  in  combat  occupations  such  as 
the  infantry  and  gun  crews  tend  to  have 
the  highest  unemployment;  and  that 
men  who  serve  a  duty  tour  in  Vietnam 
are  more  likely  to  be  unemployed  than 
those  servicemen  who  did  not.  Thus,  we 
are  doing  the  least  for  those  whom  we 
have  required  to  make  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  owe  a 
paramount  duty  to  our  returning  vet- 
erans, especially  those  who  served  In 


Vietnam.  We  must  make  a  si>ecial  effort 
to  help  these  men  readjust  to  civilian  life 
in  a  productive  way  and,  at  a  minimum, 
to  place  our  veterans  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  others  who  will  be  competing 
for  these  public  service  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  two  amend- 
ments I  intend  to  offer  to  S.  31  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  16 

On  page  11,  line  7,  strike  out  " apportion- 
ment" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "DisTaiBir- 
TiON  or  fund". 

On  page  11,  line  8,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
8.". 

On  page  11,  insert  between  lines  12  and 
13  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  funds  un- 
der this  Act  available  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  public  service  employment 
for  veterans  recently  separated  from  serv- 
ice and  who  are  unemployed.  Tlie  Secretary 
shall  base  his  determination  under  this  sub- 
section on  the  ntimber  of  persons  separated 
from  active  military,  naval  or  air  service  on 
or  after  January  1,  1970,  who  are  imem- 
ployed  relative  to  the  number  of  persoau  In 
the  total  ptopulatlon  who  are  unemployed." 


Amendment  No.  17 

On  page  17,  add  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(1)  In  providing  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  Act,  The  Secretary  shall  give  special 
consideration  to  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide public  service  employment  for  recent- 
ly returned  veterans  who  are  unemployed 
and  persons  who  have  become  imemployed 
as  a  result  of  technological  changes  and 
shifts  In  the  pattern  of  Federal  expenditures, 
as  In  the  defense,  aerospace  and  construction 
indusrtrles." 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MICmOAN'S  LEOISLATURE  HONORS 
POW'S  AND  MISSING  IN  ACmON 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  17,  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  a  Joint  convention  of  the  Mich- 
igan Legislature  arranged  by  its  leader- 
ship to  honor  Michigan  men  who  are 
missing  in  action  or  being  held  captive 
iii  Indochina. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  adopted  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  I  hope  will 
be  read  by  Communist  authorities  in 
Hanoi,  the  Vietcong  and  the  Pathet  Lao. 
This  resolution  underscores  the  deep  con- 
cern of  the  American  people  that  our 
men  being  held  captive  In  Indochina  are 
not  receiving  humane  treatment,  and 
that  the  Geneva  Convention  regarding 
prisoners  of  war  is  being  disregarded  by 
their  captors. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  observes 
that: 

During  this  decade  and  now,  there  has 
been  a  return  to  barbarism  In  the  treatment 
of  many  hundreds  of  unknown  soldiers 
among  the  living. 

It  continues: 

Known  prisoners  of  war  and  many  missing 
1*3  action  who  are  unknown  prisoners  of  war 
are  dally,  hourly,  suffering  and  dying  of 
cruel  and  barbarously  Inhumane  treatment 
by  their  North  Vietnam  captors  In  contempt- 
uous violation  of  the  articles  of  the  Oeneva 


Convention — which  Hanoi  signed  in  1957  as 
solemn  pledge  of  agreement  to  provide  hu- 
mane treatment  to  all  ci^tivee  taken  during 
wartime;  and  .  .  .  proof  has  been  obtained 
of  these  extreme  cruelties  practiced  dally; 
and  for  the  thousands  of  relatives  and  friends 
of  such  living  sacrlflces,  these  facts  bring 
a  never-ending  angulsli. 

One  of  the  two  principal  speakers  at 
the  joint  convention  was  Mrs.  Bruce 
Johnson  of  Salina,  Kans.,  a  former 
Michigfui  resident  whose  husband,  Bruce, 
has  been  missing  in  South  Vietnam  for 
nearly  6  years. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  husband,  Bruce,  has 
been  missing  longer  than  all  but  two  of 
the  American  servicemen  lost  in  South- 
east Asia.  Throughout  that  long  period 
of  time  she  has  never  received  a  word 
from  the  Vietcong  or  North  Vietnamese 
regarding  the  whereabouts  or  physical 
condition  of  her  husband. 

Joining  Mrs.  Johnson  as  the  other  fea- 
tured speaker  was  Col.  Norris  Overly,  a 
native  son  of  Michigsm,  who  Is  one  of 
only  nine  Americans  repatriated  by 
Hanoi.  Colonel  Overly's  accoimt  of  his 
experience  in  captivity  substantiates 
charges  recited  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Michigan  Legislature  concerning  the 
treatment  of  captive  men. 

All  who  attended  the  Joint  session  were 
moved  by  the  eloquent  words  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  Colonel  Overly. 

In  attendance  at  the  Joint  convention 
were  Michigan  Gov.  William  G.  Milliken, 
Lt.  Gov.  James  Brickley,  Speaker  of  the 
House  William  Ryan,  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Vander  Laan,  in  addition 
to  the  members  of  both  legislative  bodies. 

Senator  Phiuf  A.  Hart  had  plaimed 
to  attend  the  session,  but  was  unable  to 
leave  Washington  because  of  committee 
responsibilities.  His  remarks  were  read 
by  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Austin. 

Also  in  attendance  were  many  mem- 
bers of  the  brave  families  of  our  missing 
and  captive  men. 

Mr.  President,  to  date  the  legislatures 
of  only  a  few  States  in  our  Nation  have 
held  Joint  sessions  to  focus  attention  to 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 
I  believe  the  leaders  and  members  of 
Michigan's  Legislature  deserve  high 
commendation  for  setting  this  example 
which,  hopefully,  will  be  followed  by 
other  State  l^lslatures  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
the  Joint  session,  majority  leader  Vander 
Laan  of  the  Michigan  State  Senate  re- 
quested on  behalf  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture that  I  present  a  copy  of  the  con- 
current resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  n.S.  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Copies 
of  the  resolution  have  been  delivered  in 
accordance  with  that  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  ctm- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

A  Ck>NCDssENT  Resolution  on  Pbisonees  or 
War 

Whereas,  The  Unknown  Soldier  is  not 
solely  represented  among  the  dead,  where  for 
generations  those  unknown  sacrlflcee  to  their 
countries'   service   have   been   publicly   and 
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ceremoniously  honored  and  great  monuments 
are  erected  to  their  memory.  During  this 
decade  and  now,  there  has  been  a  return  to 
barbarism  in  the  treatment  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  unknown  soldiers  among  the  living: 

and 

Whereas,  Known  prisoners  of  war  and  many 
"Ifissing  In  Action"  who  are  unknown 
prlBioners  of  war  are  daily,  hourly,  suffering 
tnd  dying  of  cruel  and  barbarously  inhumane 
treatment  by  their  North  Vietnam  captors  in 
contemptuous  violation  of  the  articles  of  the 
Oeneva  Convention — which  Hanoi  signed  in 
1957  as  solemn  pledge  of  agreement  to  provide 
humane  treatment  to  all  captives  taken  in 
wartime;  and 

Whereas,  Proof  has  been  obtained  of  these 
extreme  cruelties  practiced  daily;  and  for 
the  thousands  of  relatives  and  friends  of 
such  living  aacrlflcee,  these  facts  bring  a 
never-ending  anguish.  Not  only  are  barbari- 
ties of  extreme  abuses  and  corrosive  public 
ridicule  inflicted,  but  Hanoi  thus  far  refuses 
to  release  any  listing  of  prisoners  of  war. 
deliberately  spreading  anguish  among  fami- 
lies of  American  service  personnel  and  there- 
by compounding  Communist  barbarities;  and 

Whereas,  Although  the  contention  as  to 
whether  America  should  continue  her 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  is  currently 
dividing  this  Nation,  that  contention  should 
neither  divert  nor  delay  the  compelling  need 
for  immediate  action  concerning  American 
prisoners  of  war.  By  any  civilized  standard,  by 
any  claim  to  humane  decencies,  this  Nation, 
through  her  public,  demands  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war;  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves  concurring) ,  That  hereby 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized,  requesting  that  Immediate  and 
effective  measures  be  taken  to  obtain  iden- 
tification of  POW  and  MIA  personnel;  to 
compel  treatment  for  such  prisoners  accord- 
ing to  Hanoi's  signatory  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  articles  with  humane  treatment: 
to  Impose  lmp>artial  inspection  by  authorized 
agencies  of  prison  facilities;  to  effect  im- 
mediate repatriation  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners;  and,  without  exception,  to  estab- 
lish and  sustain  the  right  of  communication 
between  prisoners  and  their  families;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  each  of  the 
sister  State  Legislatures;  and  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  Spteaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Michigan  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate,  February  16,  1971. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  16,  1971. 


INTERVIEW  OF  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
BY  C.  L.  SULZBERGER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  foreign 
affairs  specialist  for  the  New  York  Times 
has  prepared  a  penetrating  report  on  his 
recent  interview  of  President  Nixon.  This 
report  is  entitled,  "Mr.  Nixon  in  the  Mir- 
ror." ITie  last  paragraph  of  the  column 
sums  up  very  clearly  the  vie*TX)int  of  the 
President  in  his  quest  for  peace.  It  says: 

But  the  mxon  seen  by  the  President  him- 
self Is  a  pragmatic  Quaker  who  not  only 
wants  peace  but  Is  patient  enough  to  do 
something  about  It  In  a  realistic  way,  even 
If  it  takes  a  long  time  during  which  he  has 
to  expertence  the  vicious  crossfire  of  those 
who  disagree  with  bis  policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record  with 
the  entire  column  by  Mr.  Sulzberger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  10,  1971] 

Mr.  Nixon  in  thx  Miexor 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Washington. — The  most  interesting  thing 
about  President  Nixon  is  that  he  regards 
himself  as  a  genuine  but  practical  padflet 
who  is  slowly  building  a  world  which  may 
never  see  another  war.  He  attributes  this 
urge  to  his  maternal  Quaker  heritage,  but  he 
views  his  approach  as  neoessarUy  pragmatic, 
cautious  and  based  upon  wide  international 
experience. 

For  him  there  are  two  quintessential  prob- 
lems: how  peace  can  be  achieved  and  how  It 
can  be  preserved.  But  he  Insdsts  it  isn't 
enough  just  to  be  for  peace;  one  must  also 
do  something  about  it.  In  his  own  effort  to 
"do  something"  he  considers  himself  ham- 
pered by  oppositional  extremes  he  labels  as 
Buperdoves  and  superhawks. 

He  Is  in  fact  Just  as  much  of  a  One  World 
advocate  as  was  Wendell  Wlllkle  or,  one  might 
add.  Lyndon  Johnson.  P^irthermore  he  ob- 
viously considers  it  ridiculous  to  think  that 
the  United  States  can  escape  its  Inherited 
responsibiUtlee. 

Therefore  he  opposes  both  the  right-wing 
and  left-wing  advocates  of  what  he  sees  as 
neo-lsolatlonism.  He  doesn't  think  a  fortress 
America  (for  him,  the  aim  of  the  super- 
hawks)  could  exist  as  a  reality.  And  he 
doesn't  think  a  benevolent,  weak  America, 
relying  not  on  its  ultimate  defense  abilities 
but  on  the  goodwill  of  others,  could  endure. 

He  in&lsts  not  only  that  be  Intends  to 
end  the  Vietnam  war  but  that  he  Is  al- 
ready engaged  In  doing  just  that.  For  him, 
he  says  sadly,  the  hardest:  task  is  awarding 
posthumous  medals  of  honor.  He  professes 
the  highest  poesible  regard  for  peace — ^not 
just  for  today  but  for  t<«norrow  and  the 
indefinite  future.  But,  he  underscores,  this 
is  an  Immensely  difficult  process  and  virtually 
all  comers  of  the  world  are  in  one  or  an- 
other viray  Involved. 

Another  Interesting  aspect  of  the  Pres- 
ident when  he  talks  In  relaxed  fashion  is 
his  evident  populist  feeling.  He  cherishes 
deep  mistrust  for  the  Eistablishment,  com- 
parable, perhaps,  to  his  predecessor's  mls- 
tnist  for  "East  Coast  liberals." 

Although  Nixon  Is  obviously  sad  to  find 
among  his  bitterest  political  enemies  today 
some  of  those  who  were  In  the  forefront  of 
American  internationalism  after  World  War 
II,  he  trusts  the  judgment  of  the  common 
man.  He  feels  the  instinctual  beliefs  of  the 
people  at  large  will  sustain  him  in  applying 
a  program  often  savagely  attacked  by  Estab- 
lishment leaders. 

It  Is  quite  fascinating  to  observe  his  In- 
trospective efforts  to  link  the  cautious  prag- 
matism of  his  fairly  totigh  current  approach 
with  memories  of  his  boyhood.  Somewhat 
sadly  he  says:  "The  kind  of  relative  peace  I 
envision  is  not  the  dream  of  my  Quaker 
youth.  But  it  is  realistic." 

As  he  describes  it  the  big  question  he  faces 
Is:  "WlU  otir  Establishment  and  our  people 
meet  their  responsibilities?"  He  Insists  he 
will  meet  his  own :  not  only  terminating  the 
Indochina  war  in  such  a  way  that  South 
Vietnam  has  a  realistic  chance  of  surviving: 
but  maintaining  a  sufficient  military  posture 
to  keep  the  world  in  balance  while  negotia- 
tions gradually  wind  down  tensions. 

Everyone  knows  the  President  Is  an  ex- 
pert politician.  Nevertheless,  he  takes  pains 
to  stress  that  the  fundamental  program  he 
now  pursues  is  not  dictated  by  political  rea- 
sons but  by  the  long-range  national  Interest. 

Nevertheless,  he  (dearly  relishes  the 
thought  that  some  of  those  now  vying  for 
next  year's  Democratic  nomination  indicate 
they  will  make  Vietnam  a  major  Issue.  For 
Nixon  it  is  folly  to  develop  an  issue  for  the 
voters  which  is  going  to  be  a  non-Issue  by 
the  time  they  vote — and  It  is  his  full  inten- 
tion that  this  shall  be  the  case. 


Thus  it  Is  obvious  from  conversations  such 
as  the  writer  has  had  more  than  once  with 
the  President  that  when  he  looks  in  the  mir- 
ror he  sees  a  different  Nixon  from  the  Image 
so  often  hammered  by  poUtlcal,  opponents, 
editorial  writers  and  cartoonists.  For  them 
he  is  a  right-wing  war-monger,  a  brinksman 
par  excellence  who  ignores  pressing  social 
problems  of  a  schizophrenic  and  tormented 
nation. 

But  the  Nixon  seen  by  the  President  him- 
self is  a  pragmatic  Quaker  who  not  only 
wants  peace  but  is  patient  enough  to  do 
something  about  it  in  a  realistic  way,  even 
if  it  takes  a  long  time  during  which  be  has 
to  experience  the  "vicious  crossfire"  of  those 
who  disagree  with  his  policies. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  BREVARD 
RUSSELL,  LATE  A  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  tribute  by  him  to  the  late 
Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TUBXrnt  TO  RlCHAED  Bkxtau  Buboxll,  Lati 
A  SsNATOB  FaoM  Stats  or  Oboboia 
(8tat«nent  by  Senator  KzmrxDT) 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  the  Senate  feel 
a  great  aense  of  sadness  at  the  passing  of  our 
colleague.  Senator  Richard  Brevard  Russell, 
of  Georgia.  Although  we  often  faced  the  Is- 
sues with  profound  differences  of  opinion, 
his  death  represents,  to  me,  not  only  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  most  able  men  ever  to  grace 
the  Senate,  but  also  a  long  time  friend,  ad- 
mired associate,  and  learned  tutor. 

In  1993,  when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate, 
President  Kennedy  told  me  that  my  "first 
order  of  business"  as  a  Senator  should  be 
to  "speak  with  Dick  Russell."  That  first  hour 
Senator  Russell  and  I  spent  together  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  strong  association  of  re- 
spect and  admiration. 

Senator  Russell  •tmgglad  long  hours, 
working  with  total  dedication,  for  the  things 
In  which  he  believed.  Through  his  efforts, 
we  now  have  school  lunch  programs,  aid  to 
farmers,  assistance  for  the  hungry,  and  fund- 
ing for  better  education  and  highway  con- 
struction. 

He  was  a  brilliant  defender  of  the  Nation's 
servicemen  and  its  superb  military  strength. 
Because  of  his  abiding  concern  for  a  strong 
America  in  the  free  world,  he  helped  to 
equip  every  soldier  with  the  beet  material, 
strategic  knowledge,  and  skill  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Although  he  took  a  firm  position  on  our 
defense  and  national  security,  he  was  always 
aware  of  the  danger  of  over-commitment  In 
Southeast  Asia.  As  early  as  19M,  he  warned 
the  country  that  he  was  weary  of  "seeing 
American  soldiers  being  vised  as  gladiator* 
to  be  thrown  into  every  arena  around  the 
world."  He  also  warned  that  our  commitment 
would  be  a  "long,  drawn-out  affair,  oostly 
in  both  blood  and  treasure." 

Senator  Russell  has  been  well -described  aa 
a  Georgia  Olant,  a  Senator's  Senator.  No 
one  rivalled  him  in  legislative  skill  and 
ability,  or  in  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the 
rules.  He  was  kind,  he  was  dedicated,  he  was 
earnest,  he  was  the  Senate's  mentor  and 
friend. 

Richard  RuaseU  gave  half  hla  Ufetlms— 
four  decades — to  every  aspect  of  the  Senate 
and  Its  functioning.  He  served  the  Nation 
well,  dedicating  his  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
Congress,  to  each  of  us  individually  as  Sen- 
ators, and  to  his  grateful  State  and  Nation. 
We  admired  him  for  his  brilliance,  we  loved 
him  for  his  warm  humanity,  and  we  shall 
miss  him  in  the  Senate. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  OP  A  MODERN 
FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  CODE 

rNTHODUCTlON 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  Dean 
Roscoe  Pound,  writing  in  1935.  Identified 
as  the  four  chief  factors  that  Influence 
the  quahty  of  American  justice:  person- 
nel, administration,  procedure  and  sub- 
stantive law.  (Pound.  "Toward  a  Better 
Criminal  Law,"  A.B.A.  Rep.  322  (1935)). 
It  is  evident,  too,  as  Pound  concluded, 
that  these  factors  must  be  ranked  in  this 
same  order  of  relative  importance. 
(Ibid.)  On  the  whole,  better  Judges, 
prosecutors  and  enforcement  oflQcers. 
better  organization  of  courts,  better  ad- 
ministrative methods  and  more  adequate 
administrative  personnel  must  come  first 
in  any  effective  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  Nation's  system  of 
criminal  Justice.  Nevertheless,  the  men 
who  staff  that  system  will  have  to  be 
guided  by  the  authoritatively  prescribed 
criminal  procedure.  They  will  also  be  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  authoritatively  pre- 
scribed criminal  law.  An  archaic  pro- 
cedure or  a  patchwork  criminal  law.  as 
all  experience  shows,  will  give  better  re- 
sults, if  well  administered,  than  the  most 
modern  procedure  or  a  well-reasoned,  up- 
to-date  substantive  criminal  law,  if  ill- 
administered.  Even  so,  the  conclusion 
seems  unavoidable:  the  satisfactory  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  must  ul- 
timately rest,  as  Pound  noted,  upon  a 
satisfactory  criminal  code.  (Ibid.)  This 
means,  in  short,  that  our  concern  with 
criminal  justice  problems  must  embrace 
reform  not  only  of  personnel,  adminis- 
tration and  procedure;  it  must  also  reach 
out  to  the  substantive  law  itself. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  with  these  con- 
clusions in  mind  that  I  supported,  in 
1966,  Public  Law  89-801  (80  Stat.  1516), 
which  established  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal 
Laws,  and  personally  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  on  the  Commission, 
along  with  my  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN).  Under  Public  Law  89-801,  the 
Commission  was  charged  with  the  impor- 
tant duty  of  making  a  complete  review 
of  the  statutory  and  case  law  of  the 
United  States.  Section  3  of  the  act,  in 
pertinent  part,  provided: 

The  Ciommlsslon  shall  m&ke  complete  study 
of  the  statutory  and  case  law  of  the  United 
Statee  wblcdi  constitutes  the  Federal  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  and  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress legislation  which  would  Improve  the 
federal  system  of  criminal  jvistlce.  It  shall 
be  the  further  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
make  reoommendatlona  for  revision  and  re- 
codification of  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  repeal  of  un- 
necessary or  undesirable  statutes  and  such 
changes  in  the  penalty  structure  as  the  Com- 
mission may  feel  will  better  serve  the  ends 
of  Justice. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are  aware, 
the  Commission  duly  completed  its  work 
and  forwarded  its  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 7  of  this  year.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  which  I 
am  privileged  to  chair,  has  now  begxm, 
moreover,  an  extensive  series  of  bearings 


on  these  most  important  recommenda- 
tions. The  first  hearing  took  place  on 
February  10.  Testimony  was  received 
from,  among  others,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, former  Gov.  Pat  Brown,  the  Com- 
mission's Chairman,  and  Congressman 
PoFF  of  Virginia,  the  Commission's  Vice 
Chairman.  The  final  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  result  of  nearly  3  years  of 
deliberation  by  the  Conunission,  its  ad- 
visory committee  consultants  and  staff, 
is,  as  the  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee indicated,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive call  for  a  reconsideration  of  Federal 
penal  policy  ever  issued. 

Nevertheless,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  were  submitted  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  I  should  like 
to  emphasize,  solely  as  a  "work  basis" 
upon  which  "the  Congress"  itself  could 
imdertake  the  necessary  reform  of  the 
substantive  criminal  law.  As  the  Com- 
mission's transmittal  letter  noted.  It  was 
the  task  of  the  Commission  to  "fairly 
expose  the  relevant  policy  issues  and  fa- 
cilitate the  necessary  choices  by  the  Con- 
gress." Con.sequently,  the  legislative  task 
that  now  faces  the  Congress  can  only  be 
fairly  described  as  formidable  and  monu- 
mental. As  the  Congress  begins  to  under- 
take this  task.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that 
it  is  only  appropriate  as  a  preface  to  that 
task  that  we  examine  the  history  of 
other  attempts  at  reform  and  codifica- 
tion and,  in  particular,  the  growth  of 
Federal  criminal  law.  As  Maltland  aptly 
observed: 

Today  we  study  the  day  before  yesterday 
in  order  that  yesterday  may  not  paralyze  to- 
day and  today  may  not  paralyze  tomorrow. 
(3  Maitland,  Collected  Papers  439  (1911) ) 

Modem  attempts  at  reform  and  codi- 
fication— the  Model  Penal  Code,  the 
Codes  of  Louisiana.  Wisconsin.  Mirmeso- 
ta,  Illinois  and  New  York — will  remain 
relevant  areas  for  possible  later  empiri- 
cal study  by  the  Subcommittee. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    CODIFICATION 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  codifica- 
tion is  intimately  connected  with  the 
idea  of  a  written  law.  (See  generally  HI 
Pound,  Jurisprudence  675-38  (1959))  It 
is  a  form  of  the  demand  for  a  complete, 
intelligible  and  authoritative  statement 
of  the  precepts  governing  relations  be- 
tween individuals  and  the  state  and  per- 
sonal conduct.  It  is  a  phase  of  the  uni- 
versal demand  that,  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity, every  man  be  assured  of  know- 
ing what  he  may  do  and  what  he  may 
not  do.  Pew  did  not  call  Caligula  tyrant, 
when  he  published  his  decrees  on  the 
columns  of  Rome  too  high  to  be  read,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  more  subjects 
to  punish.  The  idea  of  a  written  law  ac- 
cessible to  all  is  related  to  the  idea  be- 
hind our  bill  of  rights.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
quest  of  a  goverrmient  of  laws  and  not 
of  men.  And  its  history  reaches  into  an- 
tiquity. 

I.    THE    ROMAN    LAW   BACKGROtTND 

Roman  law  itself  had  a  tradition  of 
written  law.  Down  to  the  codification  of 
Justinian,  the  Twelve  Tables — 450  B.C. — 
constituted  the  theoretical  foundation 
of  the  ins  civile.  Indeed,  Justinian  waG 
not  the  first  to  envision  a  code.  We  are 
told  that  Julius  Caesar  had  among  other 
plans  that  of  making  a  digest  of  the  law. 


reducing  the  ivs  civile  to  method,  and 
bringing  together  the  finest  and  best  of 
the  essential  works  on  the  law.  But  it 
was  not  until  429,  that  Theodosius  n 
appointed  a  Commission  to  compile  the 
imperial  legislation  after  Constantlne. 
This  project  failed  and  a  new  commission 
was  appointed  in  435.  Its  work,  known  as 
the  Theodosian  Code,  was  completed  and 
promulgated  in  438  to  take  effect  in 
439.  It  was  not.  however,  what  we  know 
as  a  modem  code.  No  systematic  treat- 
ment was  given  either  to  the  general  as- 
pects of  criminal  law  theory  or  punish- 
ments. Instead,  it  was  Uttle  more  than  a 
compilation  of  the  law  then  in  effect  in 
reference  to  specific  offenses. 

The  real  work  of  codification  in  the 
Roman  law  did  not  begin  until  528.  Sub- 
stantially 100  years  after  Theodosius' 
first  start,  the  Emperor  Justinian,  at  the 
instance  of  his  minister  Trlbonlan,  set 
out  to  codify  the  whole  of  the  body  of 
Roman  law.  A  commission  of  10,  com- 
posed of  Judges,  lawyers,  and  one  law 
professor,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
complete  revision  of  imperial  legislation. 
Its  product  is  known  as  the  "Code,"  and 
it  was  completed  in  a  year.  Next  Justin- 
ian appointed  another  commission  of  six- 
teen, this  time  composed  of  Judges,  law- 
yers, and  four  law  professors,  to  compile 
and  systematize  the  text  book  learning  of 
the  Roman  law — contained  in  the 
treatises  of  the  great  jurisconsuls  and 
their  commentaries.  This  was  completed, 
rather  hastily,  in  3  years.  Its  product 
was  known  as  the  "Digest,"  and  it  was 
given  legal  authority  in  533.  Finally,  an 
instructional  text  was  prepared  for  stu- 
dents by  a  commission  of  three,  Trlbon- 
lan and  two  law  professors.  Known  as  the 
"Institutes."  It,  too,  was  given  legal  au- 
thority. Together  with  the  subsequent 
legislation  of  Justinian,  compiled  into 
what  we  call  the  "Novels."  these  various 
parts  are  what  we  now  speak  of  as 
Justinian's  codification — the  great  Cor- 
pus Juris  Civllls.  Like  the  Theodosian 
Code,  it  was  not  what  we  would  call  a 
code  today,  but  It  was  an  enormous 
achievement.  It  put  in  systematic  form 
the  results  of  a  thousand  years  of  devel- 
opment of  Roman  law.  and  It  has  in- 
spired other  legal  systems  to  this  day. 
Gibbon  aptly  observed : 

The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justinian 
are  crumbled  into  dust;  but  the  name  of 
the  legislator  Is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  ever- 
lasting monimient.  (11  Gibbon,  "The  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  322  (Modem 
Lib.  ed.  1932)). 

n.   THE  FIRST   BECINNINO:    THX   CAROLINA 

In  the  modern  world,  the  Penal  Code 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  which  was 
promulgated  In  1552,  is  the  first  impor- 
tant legislation  that  might  be  properly 
called  a  code.  It  was  known  as  the  "Car- 
olina," even  though  the  Emperor  him- 
self had  little  to  do  in  drawing  it  up  or 
enacting  it.  A  product  of  the  revived  In- 
terest In  Roman  Law  of  the  Italian 
jurists  of  the  16th  century,  the  Carolina 
was  primarily  procedural  in  character. 
Yet  it  is  chiefly  renowned  for  its  intro- 
duction Into  continental  legislation  of 
aspects  of  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
criminal  law.  The  Carolina  will  long  be 
remembered  in  connection  with  Its 
treatment  of  defenses  to  crimes  and  Its 
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gemlnal  examination  of  sentencing 
policy.  At  the  time  of  its  consideration 
by  the  German  diets  of  Augsberg  and 
Regensburg.  however,  it  was  widely  op- 
posed. The  City  of  Ulm.  at  the  Town 
Assembly  at  Esslingren  In  1523.  for  ex- 
ample, declared : 

The  .  .  .  ICode]  tends  solely  to  the  di»- 
advantage  of  the  States  of  the  realm.  .  .  . 
(Quote  in  Von  Bar.  History  of  Continental 
Criminal  law  216  ( 19ie) .) 

Its  acceptance  was  only  made  possible 
by  the  famous  "Savings  Clause,"  which 
provided : 

In  gracious  consideration  of  the  electors 
Mid  the  princes  and  the  States  [the  Emperor 
does  notl  desire  ...  to  detract  from  their 
ancient  and  well-establlahed  legal  and  cus- 
tomary usages,  (ihid.) 

On  the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  Caro- 
lina may  be  said  to  have  been  beneflcial 
particularly  in  tiie  south  of  (jermany, 
where  it  moved  toward  a  more  humani- 
tarian system  of  punishments,  placing 
checks  on  the  otherwise  virtually  un- 
limited discretion  of  judicial  officers. 
But  its  accompsmjing  movement  toward 
national  uniformity  came  at  a  high  price 
in  the  North,  for  the  Carolina  provided 
that  a  conviction  could  not  be  obtained 
upon  mere  circumstantial  evidence.  This 
led  to  the  general  Introduction  of  tor- 
ture to  obtain  sure  proof  by  confession,  a 
practice  not  widely  followed  in  the 
North  at  the  time  of  the  Carolina's 
promulgation. 

m.  CODIFICATION  IN  FRANCE 

Despite  the  early  start  of  the  Carolina 
in  Germany,  it  was  in  France  after  the 
revolution  that  codification  played  its 
most  important  role  on  the  European 
continent.  Reform,  of  course,  antedated 
the  revolution  in  Pi-ance.  Catherine  n 
of  Russia  encouraged  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual philosophers  and  actually  gave 
instructions  for  drafting  a  criminal  code. 
Frederick  the  Great,  infiuenced  by  the 
ideas  of  the  Encyclopedists,  began  his 
reign  by  the  abolition  of  torture.  In 
Prance  itself,  Colbert,  the  minister  of 
Louis  XrV  (1667-1670)  projected  a  code, 
and  a  beginning  was  made  in  a  series  of 
royal  ordinances.  Two  other  attempts 
were  made  under  Louis  XV,  but  it  was 
not  imtil  after  the  Revolution  that  these 
beginnings  bore  fruit.  It  was  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Party  of  the  Revolution, 
moreover,  that  the  ideas  of  reform  were 
best  expressed:  equality,  individuality, 
and  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the 
penal  system,  the  suppression  of  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  judicial  officers  to 
define  crimes  and  assess  punishments, 
the  abolition  of  crimes  against  religion 
and  private  morality,  publicity  for  crim- 
inal procedure,  assistance  of  counsel, 
the  end  of  the  compulsory  oath  of  the 
accused,  and  the  institution  of  the  jury. 
Montesquieu.  Beccaria,  and  Voltaire,  all 
called  for  a  reform  of  the  prevailing 
system  of  arbitrary  criminal  justice,  and 
their  call  was  heeded  in  France. 

In  1793,  after  the  revolution  was  un- 
derway and  at  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  process  of  reform  began,  and 
Cambaceres  brought  forth  a  draft  clvfl 
code.  But  out  of  suspicion  of  its  Roman 
law  influence,  it  was  rejected  as  not  rev- 
olutionary enough.  It  was  felt  that  an 


attempt  should  be  made  to  realize  the 
philosophical  idea  of  simple  demo- 
cratic laws  accessible  to  all  citizens,  and 
a  vote  was  taken  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  philosophers  to  draw  up  such  a 
new  diaft.  As  might  be  expected,  noth- 
ing came  of  this  suggestion.  While  Cam- 
baceres brought  forth  two  new  drafts 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  success  had 
to  await  a  new  Justinian. 

In  1800,  Napoleon,  as  First  Consul, 
took  up  the  matter  with  characteristic 
vigor,  appointing  a  new  commission  of 
four.  Witliin  4  monUis,  a  new  draft,  but 
one  which  followed  much  of  Camba- 
ceres' proposals,  weis  put  together.  This 
Code,  too,  met  with  political  opposition, 
since  there  were  those  in  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  French  nation  who  sys- 
tematically opposed  all  projects  of  the 
First  Consul.  PoUtics,  seemingly,  has  al- 
ways played  its  part.  Napoleon  respond- 
ed by  reforming  the  legislative  body,  and 
in  March  1804,  he  obtained  the  success- 
ful approval  of  the  Code,  that  today  bears 
his  name  and  that  has  served  as  a  model 
for  other  codes  throughout  the  world. 
The  Civil  Code  was  soon  followed  by 
Codes  of  Civil  Procedure.  Commercial 
Law,  and,  of  course.  Penal  Law  and 
CMminal  Procedure. 

A  Commission,  composed  of  Vieillard, 
Target,  Gudard.  Tieillliard  and  Blondel. 
had  been  appointed  under  the  Consulate 
to  consider  the  codification  of  the  crimi- 
nal law.  Its  report  was  first  considered  by 
the  criminal  courts,  and  key  issues, 
formulated  by  Napoleon  himself,  were 
debated  in  the  Coimcil  of  State.  Never- 
theless, principally  because  of  Napoleon's 
opposition  to  the  jury,  action  was  sus- 
pended for  3  years.  Consequently,  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  was  not  en- 
acted until  1808,  while  the  Penal  Code 
was  not  enacted  imtil  1810.  Neither  went 
into  effect,  however,  until  1811.  The  Gov- 
ernment waited  until  then  to  put  them 
into  effect,  so  that  a  newly  reorganized 
magistracy  would  be  ready  to  receive 
them. 

Montesquieu,  Beccaria,  and  Voltaire 
had  called  for  reform,  but  It  was  the 
ideas  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  the  English 
utilitarian,  that  were  used  In  Implement- 
ing it.  Bentham's  works  had  been  trans- 
lated and  published  in  France  In  1802, 
and  it  was  his  doctrines  that  undoubt- 
edly formed  the  basis  of  the  new  Code. 
The  Penal  Code  was  at  once  reactionary 
and  forward  looking.  Justice  was  not  Its 
aim,  save  perhaps  In  the  requirement 
that  penalties  be  proportionate.  Instead, 
it  rested  solely  on  the  need  to  pimish  that 
fiowed  from  the  concept  of  deterrence. 
Reform  of  the  individual  was  not  even 
considered.  Its  definition  of  crimes,  while 
an  improvement  over  the  system  of  im- 
limited  discretion  of  the  old  regime,  still 
gave  too  wide  a  scope  to  criminality. 
Barbarous  mutilations,  too,  were  author- 
ized, and  its  system  of  imprisonment  was 
a  fraud,  for  there  were  no  penitentiaries 
appropriate  for  the  various  pimlshments. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  a  work  of  codi- 
fication, the  Code  was  drawn  with  sim- 
plicity, clearness  and  order,  while  imder 
its  sentencing  provisions,  punishments 
were  no  longer  absolutely  fixed,  and  the 
Important  advance  of  a  maximum  and  a 


minimum  term  of  imprisormaent  was  also 
introduced. 

In  the  meantime,  a  reaction  against 
legislative  codification  set  in  sdong  with 
the  disenchantment  that  followed  the 
abandonment  of  the  simplistic  18th- 
century  notion  that  human  reason  was 
adequate  and  beneflcial  for  every  task. 
The  Revolution  of  Reason  had.  after  all, 
given  way  to  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the 
Rise  of  Napoleon  hlmBelf .  Indeed,  after 
these  events,  few  men  of  reason  remained 
optimistic  about  the  nature  of  man. 
In  the  place  of  the  earlier  optimism  of 
the  school  of  reason,  the  more  realistic 
approach  of  the  historical  school  arose, 
skeptical  as  to  the  efficacy  of  lawmaking 
and  thoroughly  disbelieving  in  the  nec- 
cessarily  good  results  of  codiflcation  or 
reform.  General  interest  in  codiflcation 
did  not  revive  in  Europe  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  19th  century,  when  the 
legislative  activity  of  the  German  Empire 
led  to  a  succession  of  new  codes. 

IV.    ITS    HIOHRST    ACHIEVEMENT:     THE    GBKMAN 
CIVIL  CODE 

In  the  preparation  of  the  German  Civil 
Code,  the  most  important  of  the  Codes, 
the  flrst  commission  was  appointed  In 
1874.  It  consisted  of  six  Judges,  three 
lawyers,  and  two  professors.  The  code 
was  drafted  and  redrafted  from  1880  to 
1887.  The  draft  wm  then  published  and 
general  criticism  was  invited.  The  pro- 
posed code  was  subjected  to  criticisms 
by  all  segments  of  German  life.  At  the 
end  of  3  years,  a  new  commission,  com- 
posed of  eight  judges,  two  lawyers,  and 
one  professor,  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  new  code  drawing  on  the  first  draft  and 
its  criticisms  for  a  guide.  It  took  6  years 
to  finish  the  final  draft.  Published  In 
1896,  it  did  not  finally  take  effect  until 
1900.  A  product  of  23  years  of  extra- 
ordinarily thorough  work,  it  offers  itself 
as  the  model  way  in  which  an  enduring 
and  satisfactory  codification  product 
may  be  produced. 

V.    CODIFICATION    AT   COMKON   LAW 

In  contrast  to  activity  on  the  continent, 
codiflcation  of  the  common  law  was  flrst 
proposed  in  1614  by  Francis  Bacon,  then 
Attorney  General.  He  suggested: 

The  penal  laws  should  be  reviewed  by  a 
commission  to  the  end  that  such  as  are 
obsolete  and  snaring  may  be  repealed  and 
such  are  fit  to  continue  and  concern  one 
matter  may  be  reduced  respectively  to  one 
clear  form  of  law.  (6  Spedding,  Letters  and 
life  of  Bacon  41  (1869) .) 

A  series  of  political  controversies,  how- 
ever, intervened,  and  Parliament  was 
dissolved  before  it  could  act  on  Bacon's 
plan.  Bacon  then  persuaded  the  King  to 
take  the  matter  up  by  royal  commission. 
Seven  lawyers,  including  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  were  appointed.  The  commission 
found  sdmost  600  statutes  flt  to  be  re- 
pealed, but  owing  again  to  political  con- 
troversy, nothing  came  of  the  project. 
Consequently,  the  English  common  law, 
by  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution, 
had  never  experienced  comprehensive 
codiflcation.  Unlike  its  Roman  law  rival 
after  the  time  of  Justinian,  there  was 
no  single  source  from  which  its  con- 
tours could  be  determined;  it  was.  In 
Coke's  famous  phrase,  a  work  of  "arti- 
ficial reason",  the  meaning  of  which  had 
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to  be  gathered  by  long  study  of  statute 
and  text. 

VI.    COOmCATION    Df    TBS    UHITEO    STATT8: 

uviNGSTON'a  cora 

In  the  United  States,  during  our  form- 
ative years,  agitation  for  codification  waa 
relatively  widespread.  It  grew  out  of 
local  hostility  toward  English  institu- 
tions and  English  law  in  the  period  after 
the  revolution  and  the  favorable  attitude 
that  existed  toward  things  French  that 
followed  the  advent  of  JefTersonian 
democracy.  It  was  also  the  product  of 
the  excellent  reception  given  in  the 
United  States  to  the  writings  of  Ben- 
tham,  particularly  by  men  like  Edward 
Livingston  of  Louisiana. 

In  1803  at  the  a«e  of  39,  Livingston, 
the  son  of  a  prominent  New  York  family, 
was  both  U.S.  attorney  for  New  York 
and  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York 
itself.  Following  a  yellow  fever  epidemic 
that  year,  Livingston  suffered  serious  fi- 
nancial reverses.  Consequently,  he  sold 
his  possessions,  resigned  his  positions, 
and  left  New  York  to  seek  a  new  life 
in  Louisiana,  where  he  quickly  rose  to 
become  a  leading  member  of  the  bar  and 
the  father  of  the  American  codification 
movement. 

On  February  10,  1820,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Louisiana,  in  the  tradition  of 
French  law,  passed  the  historic  act  pro- 
viding that  there  be  prepared  for  the 
State  a  comprehensive  code  of  criminal 
law  to  be  "foimded  on  one  principle,  viz., 
the  prevention  of  crime;  that  all  offenses 
should  be  clearly  and  explicitly  defined. 
In  language  generally  understood;  that 
pimishments  should  be  proportioned  to 
offenses;  and  the  duty  of  magistrates, 
executive  officers  and  Individuals  assist- 
ing them,  should  be  pointed  out  by  law." 
(I  "The  Complete  Works  of  Edward 
Livingston  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence"  1 
(1873).) 

Livingston,  at  the  age  of  57,  at  the 
peak  of  his  intellectual  vigor,  a  llngtilst 
versed  in  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish,  a 
scholar  familiar  with  Roman  and  com- 
parative law.  and  the  common  law  alike, 
received  the  appointment  to  prepare  the 
new  code.  Two  years  of  intensive  and 
unremitting  labor  led  to  the  completion 
of  the  project,  but  at  the  very  end,  fire 
tragically  and  totally  destroyed  the 
manuscript  Indefatigable,  Livingston 
started  afresh  and  produced  the  work 
we  know  today  in  1824.  Nevertheless,  the 
code  was  never  sidopted  by  the  State 
legislature,  largely  because  of  the  pro- 
vincial opposition  of  the  Louisiana  bar. 
It  was  too  far  ahead  of  its  time.  It 
gathered  the  imremitted  praise,  none- 
theless, of  men  like  Bentham,  Kent, 
Story,  and  Marshall.  It  formed  the  basis, 
too,  of  a  proposed  Federal  Penal  Code 
later  offered  by  Livingston  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  But  like  the  Louisiana  leg- 
islature. Congress  never  acted  on  Liv- 
ingston's proposed  code. 

Vn.   CODTPICATIOK    m    TRK    UNTTH)    STATES; 
THX   HELD    CODE 

If  Livingston's  work  in  Louisiana  and 
the  Congress  did  not  immediately  bear 
fruit,  David  Dudley  Field's  work  In  New 
York  did.  In  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  1848,  Field,  another 


disciple  of  Bentham,  urged  a  general 
code,  and  largely  as  a  result  of  his  advo- 
cacy, the  constitution  of  1847  provided 
for  commissioners  to  reform  procedure 
and  codify  the  law.  (Const.  N.Y.  1846  6 
§  24)  The  commission  was  appointed  In 
1847,  and  by  1850,  complete  codee  of 
civil  and  crlminaJ  procedure  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature.  Only  the  code 
of  civil  procedure  was  adopted  in  New 
York  at  that  time.  Nevertheless,  In  1857, 
the  legislature  again  called  for  codifica- 
tion, and  Field,  William  Curtis  Noyes, 
and  Alexander  W.  Bradford  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners.  By  1865,  the  full 
text  of  five  codes  had  been  produced: 
civil  procedure,  criminal  procedure, 
penal  code,  civil  code,  and  the  political 
code.  Nevertheless,  Field's  work  again 
met  with  less  than  fuU  acceptance,  and 
only  the  code  of  criminal  procedure  was 
adopted  in  New  York,  but  the  peneJ  code 
and  the  code  of  criminal  procedure  were 
widely  adopted  elsewhere.  Indeed,  six- 
teen other  jurisdictions  accepted  both 
the  penal  code  and  the  code  of  criminal 
procedure,  while  four  jurisdictions,  in- 
cluding California,  adopted  all  five  of 
the  Field  Codes.  Seldom  has  one  man 
achieved  so  much,  yet  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  codes  were  by  no 
means  always  well  drawn.  Often,  they 
presupposed  too  great  a  knowledge  of 
pre-existing  law.  The  task  of  codifica- 
tion was  plainly  more  than  one  man 
could  undertake,  even  with  help  and 
eighteen  years  of  tireless  work. 

THE    DEVIXOPMENT    OT    FEDERAL    CRIMINAI.    LAW 
Vm.  THE  COKSTlTUTiUNAL  BASIS 

Chronologically,  the  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  laws  might  well  begin  with 
the  Crime  Act  of  1790,  which  defined  for 
the  Federal  Government  such  offenses  as 
treason,  piracy,  counterfeiting,  perjury 
and  bribery  in  Federal  court,  murder  and 
other  crimes  on  the  high  seas,  and  In- 
fractions of  the  law  of  nations  as  well  as 
other  offenses  in  areas  subject  to  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction.  (See  generally  Conboy, 
"Federal  Criminal  Law,"  in  "Law:  A  Cen- 
tury of  Progress  1835-1935,"  294-346 
(1937).)  Actually,  any  examination  of 
the  history  of  Federal  criminal  law  must 
begin  with  those  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself  that  are  the  basis  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  law.  "The  people  of  the 
United  States,"  who  brought  the  new 
government  into  existence,  assigned  to 
the  Federal  Government  certain  powers 
and  imposed  upon  it  certain  limitations. 
For  present  purposes,  the  most  Important 
of  those  powers  was  that  which  author- 
ized the  Congress  "to  make  all  laws  nec- 
essary and  proper"  (Const.,  Art.  I,  5  8 
(18))  to  the  exercise  of  other  powers 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  for  it  is,  in 
a  special  sense,  upon  this  provision  that 
the  Federal  criminal  jurisprudence  rests. 
As  Mr.  Justice  Field  observed  in  United 
States  V.  Fox,  95  U.S.  (5  Otto)  670,  672 
(1877): 

There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  competency  of 
Congress  to  provide,  by  suitable  penalties,  for 
the  enforcement  of  all  legislation  necessary 
or  proper  to  the  execution  of  powers  with 
whlob  It  l8  «ntruBt«d.  .  .  .  Any  act  com- 
mitted with  a  view  of  evading  the  legislation 
of  Congress  passed  In  the  execution  of  any  of 
Its  powers,  .  .  .  may  properly  be  made  an 
offense  against  the  United  Slates.  But  nn  act 


committed  within  a  State,  whether  for  a  good 
or  a  bad  purpose,  or  whether  with  an  honest 
or  a  criminal  Intent,  cannot  be  made  an  of- 
fense  against  the  United  States,  unless  it 
have  some  relation  to  the  execution  of  a 
power  of  Congress,  or  to  some  matter  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  An  act 
not  having  any  such  relation  Is  one  In  respect 
to  which  the  State  can  alone  legislate. 

Indeed,  the  implication  of  the  Neces- 
sary and  Proper  Clause  for  Federal  crim- 
inal jurisprudence  did  not  escape  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  feared  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Mason  of 
Virginia,  a  delegate  to  the  convention, 
but  one  who  refused  to  sign  the  Consti- 
tution, argued  that  this  clause  would 
permit  the  Congress,  among  other  things, 
to  "constitute  new  crimes."  (Quoted  in 
Conboy,  supra  at  296.)  To  this,  a  reply 
was  made  by  Iredell  of  North  Carolina, 
afterwards  associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  After  noting  that  the  Con- 
stitution made  reference  only  to  a  few 
select  offenses,  he  commented : 

These  are  offenses  immediately  affecting 
the  security,  the  honor  or  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  at  large,  and  of  course 
must  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  legisla- 
tive authority  which  Is  entrusted  with  their 
protection.  Beyond  these  authorities.  Con- 
gress can  exercise  no  other  power  of  this  kind, 
except  in  the  enactment  of  penalties  to  en- 
force their  acts  of  legislation  in  the  cases 
where  express  authority  Is  delegated  to  them, 
and  if  they  could  not  enforce  such  acts  by 
the  enacting  of  penalties  those  powers  would 
be  altogether  useless,  since  a  legislative  regu- 
lation without  some  sanction  would  be  an 
absurd  thing  Indeed.  (Pord,  Pamphlets  on 
the  Constitution  359  (1888) .) 

IX.    THE    CRIMES    ACT    OF  1790 

In  1789,  under  the  power  to  "consti- 
tute Tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court,"  (Const.,  Art.  I,  §  8(9) )  Congress 
passed  the  first  Judicial  Act.  One  pro- 
vision gave  the  newly  created  District 
Courts  "exclusively  of  the  courts  of  the 
several  States,  cognizance  of  all  crimes 
and  offenses  that  shall  be  cognizable  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States." 
(Act  of  Sept.  24,  1789,  c.  20.  1  Stat.  73, 
76 ) .  In  the  following  year,  the  Congress 
passed  the  first  crime  act.  (Act  of 
April  30,  1790,  c.  9,  1  Stat.  112.)  In  addi- 
tion to  listing  certain  offenses  against 
the  operations  of  government,  those  com- 
mitte>d  on  the  high  seas  or  against  the 
law  of  nations,  areas  specifically  noted 
by  the  Constitution,  the  act  contained 
provisions  implementing  the  power,  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution,  of  exclusive 
authority  over  "all  places  purchased  by 
the  consent  of  the  Legislature"  (Const., 
Art.  I,  I  8(17) )  of  the  several  States,  the 
so-called  Federal  enclaves.  Nevertheless, 
the  Act  of  1790  specified  only  the  more 
serious  offense.  Other  crimes  ran  the 
actual  risk  of  going  unwhlpped  of  Jus- 
tice. The  gravity  of  this  sltuatlwi  was 
indicated  by  Justice  Story  in  1816  in 
these  terms: 

Pew,  very  few  of  the  practical  crimes,  (if  I 
may  ao  say,)  ar«  now  punishable  by  statutes, 
and  If  the  courts  have  no  general  common 
law  Jurladlctlon  (which  Is  a  vexed  question,) 
they  are  wholly  dispunishable.  The  State 
Courts  have  no  jurisdiction  of  crimes  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  or  in  places  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  Rapes,  arsons,  bat- 
teries, and  a  host  of  other  crimes,  may  in 
these  places  be  now  committed  with  Im- 
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punlty.  (I  W/e  <««<*  '«««»■«  of  Joseph  Story 
267(1861)). 

X.  THE  COMMON  IdiW  CBIMZ8  OONT«OT«a8T 

Story's  "vexed  question"  of  1816  was 
authoritatively  settled  in  that  year  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v. 
CooUdge.  14  U.S.  (1  Wheat)  415  (1816). 
Was  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  specify 
all  the  offenses  that  might  be  committed 
against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States?  A  nimiber  of  the  activist  mem- 
bers of  the  early  Federalist  Judiciary  did 
not  think  specific  legislation  was  neces- 
sary. In  1799,  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  in 
his  famous  charge  to  the  Federal  Grand 
Jury  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  South  Caro- 
lina, had,  after  all,  told  the  jury  to  Indict 
on  the  basis  of  the  common  law.  (See  I 
Warren,  The  Supreme  Court  in  United 
States  History  162  (1922) .) 

But  this  opinion,  as  Story  Indicated, 
was  not  vmiversally  shared.  Jefferson 
iiimself  commented  on  the  theory  in  a 
letter  to  Pinckney  in  these  terms: 

I  consider  aU  the  encroachments  made  on 
(the  Constitution)  heretofore  as  noth- 
ing, as  mere  retail  stuff  compared  with  the 
wholesale  doctrine,  that  Is  a  common  law  In 
force  m  the  United  States  of  which  and  of 
all  the  cases  within  Its  provisions,  .  .  .  [the 
Federal)  Courts  have  cognleance.  It  is  com- 
plete consoUdatlon.  (M.  at  163-64) 

Although  CooUdge  settled  the  Issue,  it 
is  more  accurate  to  credit  United  States 
V.  Hudson,  11  U.S.  (7  Cranch)  32  (1812), 
with  deciding  it.  Hudson  originated  in 
the  CcrJiecticut  District  Court  and  was 
referred  by  that  court,  after  long  delay, 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  indictment 
was  based  on  alleged  libel,  one  of  many 
aimed  at  Jefferson  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent. All  the  others  Jefferson  had  suc- 
ceeded in  having  dismissed,  and  Madi- 
son, President  when  the  case  came  on 
in  1812,  was  heir  to  Jefferson's  opinions. 
This  no  doubt  explains  why  Pinckney, 
then  the  Attorney  General,  declined  to 
argue  the  case. 

So  did  the  opposing  counsel.  There- 
upon, Justice  Johnson,  for  the  Court, 
declining  to  examine  how  far  "an  Im- 
plied power  (of  any  political  body)  to 
preserve  its  own  existence  Is  applicable 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  our  Consti- 
tution," disavowed  that  "the  courts  of 
that  government  are  vested  with  juris- 
diction over  any  particular  act  done  by 
an  Individual,  in  supposed  violation  of 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  sovereign 
power  (of  the  Federal  Government.)  The 
legislative  authority  of  the  Union  must 
first  make  an  act  a  crime,  afOx  a  punish- 
ment to  it.  and  declare  the  court  that 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  offense." 
11U.8.  (7  Cranch)  at  22-34. 

Pour  years  later,  in  United  States  v. 
CooUdge,  the  proceedings  were  merely 
perfunctory.  Jiistice  Story,  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  ttie  District  of  Massachusetts, 
from  which  the  case  was  referred  when 
the  judges  were  divided,  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  all  criminal  offenses 
within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  were 
cognizable  in  the  circuit  court,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  positive  law,  were  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  At- 
torney General  again  declined  to  argue, 
in  deference  to  the  decision  in  the  Hud- 
son case.  Justice  Story  observed  that  he 
"did  not  take  the  question  to  be  settled 


by  that  case."  14  UB.  (Wheaton)  at 
191  Justice  Johnson  "considered  it  to  be 
settled  by  the  authority  of  that  case." 
(Fbid.)  Justice  Bushrod  Washington 
would  divest  himself  "of  all  prejudice 
arising  from  the  case,  whenever  counsel 
can  be  found  ready  to  argue  it."  (Ihid.) 
Justice  Livingston  was  "disposed  to  hear 
an  argimient  on  the  point.  This  case  was 
brought  up  for  that  purpose."  Id.  at  416. 
Until  it  was  argued,  the  former  decision 
must  stand — and  that  was  all. 

A  few  days  before,  in  his  opinion  sup- 
porting Justice  Story  In  the  matter  of 
appeals  from  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Virginia,  Justice  Johnson,  after  empha- 
sizing the  desire  "to  prevent  dissension 
and  collision,"  had  mentioned  that  "at 
present,  the  uncontrollable  exercise  of 
criminal  Jurisdiction  is  most  securely 
confided  to  the  state  tribunals."  (See 
Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  14  UJ3.  (1 
Wheat.)  304,  372.  376  (1816).)  "Securely 
confided"  It  might  be,  but  in  this  there 
was  no  consolation  for  federal  judges. 
District  Judge  Peters  commented.  In  a 
letter  written  the  next  month,  that  un- 
der the  CooUdge  decision: 

I  cannot  carry  on  the  business  of  my  dis- 
trict. Treason  Is  defined  by  the  Constitution; 
but  most  other  crimes  are  barely  named  .  .  . 
[OJvir  jurisdiction  of  crimes  punishable  at 
common  law  Is  excluded.  .  .  .  Every  crime, 
not  defined  In  our  statutes — murder,  n^. 
all  the  lesser  offenses  may  be  committed  with 
impunity  in  places  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  •  •  •  I  had  little 
difficulty  before;  .  .  .  but  now  my  hands  are 
tied,  and  my  mind  padlocked.  (Warren.  Id. 
at  441) 

The  difficulty,  moreover,  continued  to 
recur.  In  1818,  in  United  States  v.  Bevans. 
16  U.S.  (3  Wheat.)  336.  385  (1818).  the 
Supreme  Court  held,  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  that  while,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, "the  judicial  power  shall  ex- 
tend to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time Jurisdiction,"  Congress  had  not.  In 
the  statute  of  1790,  "so  exercised  this 
power  as  to  confer  on  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  Jurisdiction  over  murder, 
committed  in  the  waters  of  a  State  where 
the  tide  ebbs  and  fiows."  Again,  in  1820, 
in  United  States  v.  Wiltherger,  18  UJ8. 
(5  Wheat.)  76  (1820)),  It  was  decided 
that  manslaughter  committed  on  an 
American  ship  in  the  river  Tigris,  In 
C?hina,  which  being  tidal  water  was  not 
"on  the  high  seas,"  could  not  be  punished 
under  the  act  of  1790. 

XI.  TBZ  CRIMES  ACT  OF  1825 

What  story  was  not  able  to  do  as  a 
Justice,  he  remedied  through  his  friend- 
ship with  Webster,  then  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Webster 
and  Story  carefully  drafted  and  revised 
the  Crimes  Act  of  1825.  and  Webster 
successfully  guided  it  through  the  Con- 
gress. (Act  of  March  3,  1825,  and  Web- 
ster successfully  guided  it  through  the 
Congress.  (Act  of  March  3,  1825,  c.  65. 
4  Stat.  115.)  In  section  4,  "the  high  seas" 
was  amplified  to  Include  "any  river,  ha- 
ven, creek,  basin,  or  bay,  within  the  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,"  and  imder  section  5,  of- 
fenses committed  on  an  American  ship 
"while  lying  in  a  port  or  place"  in  a  for- 
eign country  were  to  be  pimishable  in 
the  same  way  as  offenses  committed  on 


the  high  seas,  unless  the  offender  was 
brought  to  trial  In  the  foreign  country. 
Another  important  contribution  was 
made  by  section  3.  which  provided  that, 
In  any  of  the  places  ceded  by  a  State  to 
the  United  SUtes: 

(where]  .  .  .  the  punishment  of  vblch  of- 
fense Is  not  specially  i»t>vlded  for  by  any 
law  at  the  United  States,  such  offense  shall. 
upon  a  conviction  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  having  cognizance  thereof,  be  liable 
to,  and  receive  the  same  punishment  as  the 
laws  of  the  state  .  .  provide  for  the  like  of- 
fense when  committed  wltbln  the  body  of 
any  county  of  such  state. 

And  the  concluding  section  of  the  Act 
of  1825  provided:  "Nothing  In  this  act 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  deprive 
the  courts  of  the  individual  states,  of 
jurisdiction,  under  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  over  offenses  made  punisha- 
ble by  this  act." 

xn.  THE  REVISED  STATtTTBS  OF  1877 

From  1825  up  to  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  additions  to  the  Ust  of  statutory 
crimes  were  not  numerous  and  broke 
little  new  ground.  When  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  1873  was  put  together,  in  the 
title  devoted  to  crimes,  swne  offenses 
were  included  that  had  been  enacted  in 
and  before  1820  in  connection  with  Ne- 
gro slavery,  some  that  had  been  enacted 
incidental  to  the  war  Itself,  and  some 
that  had  been  the  sequel  to  the  15 
sunendment.  These  were  reminders  of 
the  conflict  over  slavery  and  seceeslon 
that  had  dominated  the  attention  of 
Congress  in  the  period  from  1825  to  1865. 

The  work  of  the  revision  of  1873-77  de- 
rives from  a  statute  of  1866  (Act  of  Jan- 
uary 27.  1866  c.  7  (14  Stat.  8),  whereby 
Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of 
three  persons,  learned  in  the  law,  to 
bring  together.  In  convenient  order,  all 
the  statutes  or  parts  of  statutes  then 
effective,  and  to  "arrange  the  same  imder 
tiUes,  chapters,  and  sections,  or  other 
were  classified  under  such  chapters  as 
suitable  divisions." 

Of  the  5,601  sections  nimibered  In  this 
revision,  title  LXX,  Crimes,  accounts  for 
227,  from  section  5325  to  section  5550. 
The  plan  adopted  in  grouping  offenses  is 
indicated  by  the  chapter  headings:  one. 
(General  Provisions;  two.  Crimes  against 
the  Existence  of  Government;  three. 
Crimes  Arising  within  the  Maritime  and 
Territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  foiu".  Crimes  against  Justice; 
five,  Crimes  against  the  Operations  of 
the  Government;  six,  OflBcial  Misconduct, 
etc.;  seven.  Crimes  against  the  Elective 
Franchise  and  Civil  Rights  of  Citizens; 
eight,  the  Punishment  of  Accessories; 
and  nine.  Prisoners  and  llielr  Treat- 
ment. 

A  further  and,  in  the  main,  correcting 
edition,  with  the  addition  of  all  amend- 
ments made  up  to  the  close  of  the  1877 
session  of  Congress,  was  Issued  in  1878. 
This  revision  served  the  Nation  reason- 
ably well  for  almost  thirty  years. 


xm. 


PKNAL  OODB  OF  IM* 


When,  in  1909,  Congress  passed  an 
"Act  to  codify,  revise,  and  amend  the 
penal  laws  of  the  United  States,"  (Act 
of  March  4,  1009,  c.  321,  35  Stat  1143) 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  naming  of 
chapters,  which  at  once  suggests  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  scope.   Offenses 
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against  the  existence  of  government; 
against  the  elective  franchise  and  civil 
rights;  against  the  operations  of  the  gov- 
ernment, relating  to  official  duties; 
against  public  justice;  against  the  cur- 
rency and  coinage;  within  the  admiralty, 
maritime,  and  territorial  jurisdiction; 
piracy,  neutrahty,  and  the  slave  trade 
all  were  Included,  as  before — some  of 
them  considerably  enlarged.  The  new 
sections  were:  Chapter  eight.  Offenses 
against  the  Postal  Service,  and  Chapter 
nine.  Offenses  against  Foreign  and  Inter- 
state Commerce. 

This  revision  of  1909  was  a  much  more 
comprehensive  effort  than  any  that  had 
preceded  it.  In  the  main,  the  earlier  re- 
vision had  merely  compiled  existing 
statutes,  while  in  this  one,  Congress 
labored  also  to  perfect  the  form.  Every- 
thing redundant  or  obsolete  was  omitted, 
and  such  changes  or  additions  as  were 
needed  to  clarify  the  IntentiMi  were  free- 
ly made. 

The  history  of  the  revision  substan- 
tiates this  appraisal.  Its  necessity  was 
made  plain  by  a  passage  in  the  report  by 
which  the  Congressional  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws  accom- 
panied the  presentation  of  Its  bill.  Re- 
ferring to  enactments  since  the  revision 
of  1878,  the  report  commented  that  since 
then: 

More  laws  of  a  permanent  nature  have 
been  passed  than  had  been  from  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  CJonstltutlon  down  to 
the  time  of  that  revision.  These  are  scattered 
through  nearly  twenty  bulky  volumes  of  the 
Statutes  at  Large.  They  are  commingled  with 
a  voluminous  mass  of  temporary  enact- 
ments, and  are  frequently  embodied  In  ap- 
propriation bills,  the  title  and  context  of 
which  wotild  give  no  Indication  of  their  pur- 
port, and  the  very  existence  of  which  la  dis- 
covered only  by  the  trained  lawyer  and  the 
painstaking  student.  (S.  Rep.  No.  10,  60th 
Cong.,    iBt   Sees.    1900) 

There  was,  it  was  felt,  an  imperative 
demand  for  clear  and  systematic  com- 
pilation. Search  for  Federal  statute  law, 
even  if  all  the  Statutes  at  Large,  tempo- 
rary enactments,  and  appropriations 
bills  mentioned  by  the  committee  were 
not  examined,  had  to  be  made  through 
the  1878  edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
through  a  first  and  second  supplement, 
and  through  volumes  32,  33,  and  34  of 
the  Statutes  at  Large.  It  was,  therefore, 
contemplated  to  supersede  all  these  by 
a  statute  which,  when  completed  and 
enacted,  would  become  the  original  and 
authoritative  law  of  the  land. 

Preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Joint 
committee  had  been  made  by  a  statu- 
tory revision  commission,  appointed  un- 
der authority  of  an  act  of  June  4.  1897 
(30  Stat.  58)  whose  work  at  first  was 
limited  to  revising  and  codifying  the 
criminal  and  penal  laws  of  the  United 
States.  On  June  1.  1898,  the  commission 
was  Instructed,  by  concurrent  resolution, 
to  prepare  a  code  for  Alaska,  in  the 
emergency  occasioned  by  the  gold  rush, 
and  it  made  a  report  on  November  28, 
1898.  A  codification  of  the  postal  laws 
was  reported  February  10,  1899.  On 
March  3,  1899.  the  commission  was  fur- 
ther Instructed  "to  revise  and  codify  the 
laws  concerning  the  Jurisdiction  and 
practice  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Judiciary  Act.  the 


acts  in  amendment  thereof  and  supple- 
mentary thereto,  and  all  the  acts  pro- 
viding for  the  removal,  appeal  and 
transfer  of  causes."  (Act  of  March  3, 
1899,  30  Stat.  1116.)  On  November  10, 
1899,  a  progress  report  was  made  to  At- 
torney General  John  W.  Griggs,  and  it 
was  transmitted  by  him  to  Congress  De- 
cember 18,  1899.  Another  was  made  No- 
vember 15,  1900.  and  the  work  of  the 
commission  was  again  enlarged, 
March  3.  1901.  to  Include  "all  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  of  a  permanent  and 
general  nature  in  force  when  the  same 
shall  be  reported."  (Act  of  March  3,  1901, 
31  Stat.  1181.) 

A  codification  of  the  criminal  law  was 
reported  May  15,  1901,  and  copies  were 
sent  to  various  bar  associations  for  con- 
sideration. The  scope  of  the  work  may 
be  Inferred  from  the  comment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York  that  it  considered 
"the  proposed  great  extension  of  Federal 
criminal  Jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
field  of  common  law  and  statutory  crime 
within  the  territorial  and  maritime  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  United  States  to  be  un- 
necessary and  very  unwise."  (Quoted  in 
Conboy  id.  at  313.)  The  report  did,  in 
fact,  include,  in  six  subchapters,  a  great 
number  of  proposals  new  to  the  Federal 
law  and  explained  in  the  margin  by  ref- 
erence to  laws  of  the  several  States. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion continued  and,  on  March  3,  1905. 
it  was  directed  to  add  to  its  reports  any 
laws  enacted  since  they  were  made. 
(March  3,  1903,  33  Stat.  1285.)  On  June 
30,  1906,  the  commission  was  required 
to  make  its  final  report  by  December  15. 
A  report  was  filed,  and  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  the  commission  passed  Into 
the  hands  of  a  Special  Joint  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Laws,  appointed  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, approved  March  2, 1907. 

The  proposed  work  of  codification 
submitted  by  the  commission  incorpo- 
rated 174  new  sections,  21  embodying 
and  10  creating  new  offenses.  The  joint 
committees  reception  of  this  product, 
however,  was  not  altogether  sympathetic 
with  the  assumption  of  powers  by  the 
commission  to  go  beyond  mere  codifi- 
cation. The  committee  observed: 

The  Commission  interpreted  Its  powers, 
under  the  varlovis  acts  creating  It,  to  au- 
thorize It  to  alter  and  amend  what  it  deemed 
the  Imperfections  of  existing  statutes,  and 
to  embody  m  ita  work  such  new  legisla- 
tion as  in  Its  Judgment  was  req\ilred  to  sup- 
ply the  Inequalities  of  the  existing  law.  Its 
recommendations  to  Congress,  based  upon 
this  theory  report  many  of  the  sections  al- 
tered In  form  and  expressed  In  different  lan- 
guage; mtiny  others  so  changed  as  to  Include 
different  subject  matters;  and  many  new 
sections  embracing  subjects  upon  which  Con- 
gress has  never  attempted  before  to  legislate, 
but  does  not  exhibit  anywhere  a  simple  codl- 
floatlon  of  the  existing  laws.  (S.  Rep.  No. 
10,  60th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  2  (1909)) 

On  January  7,  1908,  the  joint  commit- 
tee reported  on  the  Commission's  draft, 
and  submitted  a  bUl,  which  became  a 
statute  March  4,  1909,  to  take  effect  Jan- 
uary 1,  1910,  known  as  the  Criminal 
Code  of  1909,  (Act  of  March  4,  1909, 
c.  321,  35  Stat.  1143). 

Although  some  of  the  commisslcwi's 
proposals  were  not  adopted,  largely  out  of 
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a  fear  that  it  might  "retard"  or  "pre- 
vent" the  work  of  codification  (S  Ren 
No.  10.  60th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  6  (1909)) 
the  chapter  divisions  into  which  It  had 
grouped  the  laws  were  retained.  Indeed 
despite  some  apparent  displeasure  witli 
the  work  of  the  Commission,  great  re- 
spect was  manifested  throughout  for  the 
legal  attainments  and  the  industry  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  It  was 
on  their  suggestion  that  the  chapters  on 
postal  laws  and  on  foreign  and  inter- 
state commerce  were  included  in  the 
code.  As  to  this  last,  the  committee  said 
in  its  report: 

The  foreign  and  Interstate  commerce  has 
assumed  proportions  so  vast.  Is  growing  so 
rapidly,  and  legislative  enactments  pertain- 
ing thereto  are  already  so  numerous  that 
It  also  seemed  proper  to  collect  the  penal 
legislation  relative  thereto  under  a  distinc- 
tive bead.  {Id.  at  9.) 

xn.    THE   "ONS   PKOFLE"    CONCKPT 

Between  the  Code  of  1909  and  the  codi- 
fication of  1948,  a  number  of  significant 
new  Federal  criminal  offenses  were  en- 
acted. Their  significance  can  be  best 
understood,  however,  by  prefacing  their 
consideration  by  a  reference  to  Madison's 
conception  of  the  scope  of  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government.  In  the 
Federalist  No.  44,  he  observed: 

The  powers  delegated  by  the  proposed  Con- 
stitution to  the  Federal  government  are  few 
and  defined.  Those  which  are  to  remain  In 
the  state  governments  are  numerous  and  In- 
definite. The  former  will  be  exercised  prin- 
cipally on  external  objects,  as  war.  peace, 
negotiation,  and  foreign  commerce;  with  last 
the  power  of  taxation  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  connected.  The  powers  reserved  to  the 
several  states  will  extend  to  all  the  objects 
which.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  con- 
cern the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of 
the  people,  and  the  Internal  order,  improve- 
ment, and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

This  limited  conception  of  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  stands  in  sharp 
contrast,  of  course,  with  what  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history  has  come  to  pass.  For  ex- 
ample, in  June  1910,  less  than  6  months 
after  the  Code  of  1909  went  into  effect. 
Congress  passed  the  Mann  Act,  a  pro- 
vision against  the  "moral  misuse"  of  the 
facilities  of  interstate  commerce.  (Act  of 
June  25,  1910.  c.  395,  36  Stat.  825.)  In 
Hoke  V.  United  States,  227  U.S.  308,  322 
•  1913).  upholding  the  act.  Mr.  Justice 
McKenna  employed  expressions  which, 
when  considered,  serve  as  a  reminder 
that,  since  1872,  Congress  had  been  act- 
ing. Intermittently,  upon  a  principle 
foreign  to  Madison's  that  did  not  come 
into  application  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
He  said: 

Our  dual  form  of  government  has  Its 
perplexities  .  .  .  but  It  must  be  kept  In 
mind  that  we  are  one  i>eople  .  .  .  and  the 
powers  (granted  to  the  Federal  government) 
.  .  .  are  adapted  to  be  exercised,  whether  In- 
dependently or  concurrently,  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  material  and  moral. 

The  inference  is  plain.  Lotteries, 
frauds,  circulation  of  obscene  literature, 
prostitution,  narcotic  addiction,  all  were, 
at  first,  well  within  what  Madison  had 
in  mind  when  he  commented  that  the 
powers  reserved  to  the  States  extended  to 
"all  the  objects  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs,  concern  . . .  the  internal 
order,  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the 
state."  The  trouble  was  that  it  proved, 
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as  we  became  not  only  one  people,  but 
one  nation,  impossible  for  the  States, 
under  their  own  powers,  effectually  to 
preserve  "internal  order"  in  these  mat- 
ters when  the  f  ticilitles  of  the  mails  were 
seen  to  operate,  in  one  fashion,  and  the 
privileges  of  interstate  commerce,  in  an- 
other, to  negate  the  efforts  of  any  state 
to  suppress  what  the  people  of  the  na- 
tion saw  as  national  evils.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  many,  these  evils  were  pervasive 
throughout  the  whole  nation.  There 
were,  moreover.  Federal  constitutional 
powers  imder  which  they  could  be  at- 
tacked by  the  enactment  of  federal  cri- 
minal legislation.  From  time  to  time, 
therefore.  Congress  made  use  of  the 
powers  assigned  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, singly  or  in  combination,  "to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  material  and 
moral." 

The  validity  of  the  Mann  Act  was  up- 
held in  Hoke  v.  United  States,  as  I  just 
noted,  and  again  in  Caminetti  v.  United 
States,  242  U.S.  471  (1917) .  In  Hoke.  Mr. 
Justice  McKenna  held  that  the  inter- 
state commerce  power  had  been  rightly 
used  to  "promote  the  general  welfare, 
material  and  moral,"  by  the  suppression 
of  prostitution.  In  Caminetti.  however, 
he  felt  obliged  to  dissent  on  the  groimd 
that  the  statute's  history  showed  the 
white-slave  law  was  meant  to  suppress 
prostitution,  and  that  its  provisions 
should  be  construed  in  the  sense  that 
this  was  the  evil  the  Mann  Act  dealt 
with.  The  majority  held,  however,  that 
the  words  "for  any  other  immoral  pur- 
pose" must  be  given  their  natural  signif- 
icance. Consequentiy,  the  court  upheld 
the  conviction  which  was  for  an  inter- 
state transportation  of  a  woman  for  an 
"immoral"  purpose;  "to  wit,  to  become 
the  defendant's  mistress." 

The  Harrison  Act  (Act  of  Jan.  17, 1914, 
c.  9,  38  Stat.  275)  for  the  control  of  nar- 
cotics is  another  example  of  powers  em- 
ployed in  combination  to  deal  with  a 
matter  of  perceived  general  welfare. 
Opium  and  its  derivatives  were  of  foreign 
origin  and  therefore  articles  of  foreign 
commerce.  They  could  be  dealt  with  un- 
der the  commerce  power,  it  was  thought, 
in  the  same  fashion  that  the  problem  to 
which  their  importation  gave  rise.  When 
this  proved  ineffective,  the  taxing  power 
was  brought  In.  and  it  Is  under  the  taxing 
power  that  the  regulation  was  accom- 
plished in  the  years  immediately  after 
1914.  The  history  of  this  development  Is 
instructive. 

Opium  had  been  imported  since  1832. 
By  1870,  its  use  had  spread  from  the 
Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  vicious 
white  elements.  In  1875,  California  and 
Nevada  realized  that  control  was  neces- 
sary, and  ordinances  were  enacted  in  San 
Francisco  and  Virginia  City.  Congress  In- 
creased the  duty  on  opium  to  $6,  then 
$10,  then  $12  a  poimd,  but  this  only  led 
to  profitable  smuggling,  with  wider  and 
clandestine  distribution  of  the  drug.  It 
was  as  easily  Introduced  into  States  that 
had  antlnarcotlc  laws  as  into  any  that 
had  not.  In  1909,  therefore.  Congress 
decided  to  prohibit  importation  of  opium, 
except  In  such  amounts  as  were  required 
for  legitimate  use — import,  msuiuf  acture. 
and  distribution  of  this  supply  to  be  con- 
trolled under  regulations  issued  by  the 


Treasury.  (Act  of  Feb.  8,  1909,  c.  100, 
35  Stat.  614.)  Penalties  for  violations  of 
the  act  were  specified,  and  illicit  drugs 
were  to  be  seized  and  forfeited  vtrithout 
the  necessity  of  instituting  forfeiture 
proceedings.  What  developed  was  that 
while  importer.  Jobber,  and  manufac- 
turer might  observe  the  regulations  ap- 
plying to  them,  conservation  of  the  sup- 
ply for  legitimate  use,  and  ultimate  dis- 
posal for  that  purpose  only,  were  not 
realized  in  practice.  In  1914,  an  interna- 
tional convention  was  arranged  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate.  Next  in  the  same 
years  the  Harrison  act  was  passed,  set- 
ting up  an  elaborate  structiu-e  of  control 
under  a  series  of  internal  revenue  items 
levied  under  the  taxing  power. 

When  the  Act  of  1909,  deaUng  with 
importations  was  under  review  in  Brolan 
V.  United  States,  236  U.S.  216,  220  (1915) , 
Chief  Justice  White,  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  had  no  difficulty  in  affirming  the 
iwwer  of  Congress  to  legislate  and  the 
extension  of  that  power  to  "the  control  of 
those  things  which  are  essential  to  make 
the  power  existing  and  operative."  Con- 
sequently, the  Court  quickly  disposed  of 
the  argument  that  had  been  advanced 
that  the  police  power  in  respect  to  the 
public  health,  morals  and  welfare  of  the 
citizens  of  each  state  could  be  exercised 
only  by  that  particular  state.  Neverthe- 
less, when  the  Harrison  Act  was  upheld 
four  years  later  In  United  States  v. 
Doremus,  249  U.S.  86  (1919).  the  Chief 
Justice  dissented.  He  was  one  of  four  who 
refused  to  admit  that  production  of  reve- 
nue was  the  real  purpose  of  Congress 
under  the  Act,  or  that  attaching  to  the 
taxing  power  something  not  itself  within 
Federal  jurisdiction  was  sufficient  to  keep 
it  there  for  constitutional  purposes. 

Crimes  connected  with  robbery  from 
cars  and  trucks  moving  in  Interstate 
commerce,  were  other  logical  subjects  for 
Federal  enactments.  But  the  reason  was 
not  so  obvious  when  the  interetate  com- 
merce power  was  Invoked  by  the  Dyer 
Act,  m  1919,  (Act  of  Oct.  29,  1919,  c.  89, 
41  Stat.  324)  for  the  recovery  of  stolen 
automobiles  that  haxl  been  driven  across 
State  boimdaries.  (See  18  U.S.C.  2311- 
13.)  Fifteen  years  later.  Congress,  while 
earUer  reluctant  to  add  to  the  burden  of 
the  Federal  agencies  by  exerting  the  In- 
terstate commerce  power  against  re- 
ceivers of  stolen  property,  eventually 
added  that  offense,  too,  to  the  lengthen- 
ing list  of  federal  offenses.  (18  U.S.C. 
2315.) 

I  have  here,  of  course,  touched  only  on 
the  high  points  In  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Federal  criminal  law.  Other 
offenses,  traditionally  a  local  problem, 
not  now  considered  federal.  Include  kid- 
napping (18  U.S.C.  1201).  threatening  to 
extort  money  for  ransom  (18  U.S.C.  876- 
77  >,  moving  to  another  State  to  avoid 
prosecution  or  to  avoid  giving  testimony 
(18  U.S.C.  1073)— all  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  power.  These  enactments 
did  not  deprive  the  states  of  jurisdiction 
over  such  crimes,  but,  at  least  in  theory, 
were  designed  merely  to  supplement  the 
effectiveness  of  the  States  In  dealing  with 
them,  and  national  attention  has  been 
rightly  and  widely  attracted  to  the 
activities  of   the  Federal  investigating 


agencies  in  pursuit  of  those  who  fell 
within  these  enactments. 

XV.   THE   REVISION    OF    1048 

Thirty-nine  years  passed  between  the 
Code  of  1909  and  the  revision  of  1948.  a 
period  longer  than  the  elapsed  time  be- 
tween the  revision  of  1878  and  1909.  Con- 
sequently, the  need  for  an  up  to  date  code 
was  again  widely  and  rightly  recognized, 
smd  work  began  on  the  new  Federal 
criminal  code  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Revision  in  1943.  (See  generally,  H.R. 
No.  304,  80th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  (1947) ).  In 
connection  with  that  effort  some  1,500 
letters  were  mailed  to  the  Federal  judges, 
U.S.  attorneys,  deans  of  law  schools,  and 
presidents  of  bar  associations,  explaining 
the  revision  and  asking  for  advice  and 
assistance.  Many  of  the  letters  in 
response  to  this  appeal  contained  con- 
crete recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  criminal  code.  These  were 
cataloged,  studied,  and  made  available  to 
the  revision  staff.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
reviser's  notes,  which  appear  In  the 
appendix  to  the  act,  more  than  one  of 
these  suggestions  helped  shape  the 
revision,  and  all  of  them  made  the  task 
esisier.  In  addition,  the  criminal  section 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  September  1944,  received 
a  report  on  the  preliminary  draft,  and 
the  section  passed  a  resolution  approving 
this  draft. 

FoUowring  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
as  H.R.  2200  in  the  79th  Congress,  on 
February  15,  1945,  copies  of  the  proposed 
new  tiUe  18  were  sent  to  every  Member 
of  Congress.  A  more  mature  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  80th  Congress  as  H.R. 
1600;  it  was  later  superseded  by  H.R. 
3190.  Both  H.R.  2200  and  H.R.  1600  were 
widely  distributed  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  wise  counsel  and  suggestions  of  all 
interested  In  the  administration  of  our 
Federal  criminal  laws. 

As  the  work  of  revision  progressed,  the 
advice  of  Government  officials  was  sought 
In  problems  affecting  particular  depart- 
ments or  agencies.  It  was  also  found  ad- 
visable to  ask  questions  and  to  submit 
the  text  of  proposed  section  to  these  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Occasionally, 
the  revisers  conferred  with  the  heads  of 
agencies.  The  officials  in  charge  of  a  de- 
partment or  agency  that  might  be  af- 
fected by  the  revision  were  kept  ftilly  in- 
formed. Copies  of  the  preliminary  draft 
were  sent  to  all  (jovemment  officials  who 
might  have  the  slightest  Interest  In  the 
work. 

Naturally,  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  more  concerned  with  a  revision  of 
the  Federal  criminal  laws  than  any  other 
governmental  body.  Consequently,  mem- 
bers of  that  Department  were  informed 
of  every  step  of  the  revision  from  the 
first  preliminary  analysis  to  the  final 
draft.  Although  revision,  rather  than  re- 
form, was  the  goal  of  the  new  1948  Code, 
the  revision  staff  did  not  shrink  from  a 
precelved  need  to  change,  at  least  In  the 
structure  of  the  Code.  TTie  old  system 
of  classification,  for  example,  was  dis- 
carded, and  an  alphabetical  arrangement 
used  In  many  State  codes  was  adopted. 

In  part  I  of  the  new  title  18,  crimes 
were  classified  imder  such  chapters  a* 
arson,  bribery,  and  fraud  and  false  state- 
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ments.  In  parts  2-4,  covering  procedure, 
prisons,  and  Juvenile  delinquents,  the 
chapters  were  surranged  In  the  logical 
sequence  of  events. 

PMture  growth  by  acts  of  Congress 
were  provided  for  by  adopting  a  flexible 
numbering  system.  Chapters  were  given 
odd  numbers,  leaving  the  even  numbers 
to  accommodate  related  chapters  in  the 
future.  Room  for  approximately  40  sec- 
tion numbers  was  left  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter. 

By  assigning  to  chapter  I  all  general 
provisions  and  deflnitions,  it  was  possible 
to  omit  repetitive  phrases  common  to 
many  sections.  For  example,  by  inserting 
the  word  "causes"  in  the  definition  of 
"principals"  (18  USC  2(b)).  it  was  pos- 
sible to  omit  that  word  altogether  with 
such  expressions  as  "aids  or  abets"  and 
"causes  or  procures"  from  many  other 
sections.  By  defining  "United  States"  and 
other  terms  in  chapter  I,  It  was  also  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  use  of  the  same  def- 
initions In  other  chapters.  (18  UJB.C.  5 
("United  States")  6  ("department" 
"agency") .) 

Many  inconsistencies  in  punishments 
were  discovered.  Some  appeared  too  len- 
ient, but  others  too  harsh  when  compared 
with  crimes  of  similar  gravity.  The  prob- 
lem was  twofold.  F^rst,  it  was  foimd 
that  in  spite  of  an  exact  definition  of 
felonies  and  misdemeanors,  29  pimish- 
ments  were  inaccurately  labeled,  result- 
ing in  conflicting  court  opinions.  This 
problem  was  solved  by  omitting  from 
each  of  the  29  punishments  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  offense  as  a  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor, leaving  the  test  as  to  the  kind 
of  crime,  to  the  definition  section.  Sec- 
ond, serious  disparities  in  punishments 
were  discovered  when  the  character  "^f 
various  crimes  was  considered.  Before  at- 
tempting to  eliminate  these  differences,  a 
master  table  showing  the  character  of 
each  offense  and  its  punishment  was  p:  e- 
pared.  In  this  way,  many  Inequalities 
were  eliminated,  and  uniformity  brought 
out  of  the  conflicts  which  time  had 
developed. 

A  clear  and  uniform  style  was  an  im- 
portant aim  of  the  revision.  Verbose 
phrases  were  pruned,  ambiguous  terms 
rewritten,  and  archaic  expressions  elim- 
inated. For  example,  the  definition  of  a 
petty  offense  was  reduced  from  53  to  30 
words  without  change  in  substance  (18 
USC  1(3) ).  Such  phrases  as  "of  any  kind 
whatever"  were  omitted  from  many  sec- 
tions as  redundant.  Another  example  is 
section  656  to  which  U.S.  District  Judge 
Emerich  B.  Freed  referred  in  his  review 
of  the  revision  before  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  Sixth  Circuit.  Judge  Freed 
said: 

The  verbose,  Involved,  and  extremely  am- 
blguom  sections  deaUng  with  embezzlement 
or  misapplication  by  an  officer  or  employee  of 
ft  bank  are  reduced  to  ilmple,  clear,  and 
unamblguouB  language.  It  might  be  added 
that  no  other  criminal  statute,  with  the 
single  exception  of  that  covering  conspiracy, 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  numeroua  Judi- 
cial Interpretations,  due  largely  to  the  pres- 
ent involved  language  (Quoted  In  H.R.  No. 
304.  80th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.  8  (1947) ) . 

In  the  description  of  offenses,  the  word 
"whoever"  was  used  as  the  first  work  in 
each  section  defining  a  crime.  This  style 
was  followed  by  the  revisers  of  the  1909 
Code  with  good  results.  PrequenUy,  a 
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number  of  "whoever"  clauses  were  found, 
each  spelling  out  a  different  crime,  run 
together  in  one  paragraph.  These  were 
set  out  in  separate  paragraphs. 

Pimishment  provisions  were  written 
in  the  alternative  and  minimum  terms 
and  fines  were  omitted.  The  qualifica- 
tions "uixm  conviction"  and  "hard  labor" 
were  deleted  as  surplusage. 

In  many  instances  similar  sections 
were  consolidated  without  making  funda- 
mental cheinges  in  the  offen.ses  involved. 
This  was  true  especially  In  the  case  of 
sections  brought  into  revision  from 
titles  7,  Agriculture:  12,  Banks  and  Bank- 
ing; and  15,  Commerce  and  Trade. 

Good  examples  of  such  consolidations 
will  be  found  In  the  chapter  Embezzle- 
ment and  Theft.  There,  in  one  instance, 
11  sections  were  consolidated  into  one, 
resulting  in  a  tremendous  saving  of  space 
and  notable  improvement  in  style  and 
substance.  (See  generally,  Chapter  13,  18 
U.S.C.  641-64.) 

Federal  criminal  law  has  not,  of  course, 
ceased  to  develop  after  the  successful 
processing  of  the  1948  revision.  New  leg- 
islation strengthening  the  hand  of  Fed- 
eral Government  against  the  forces  of 
organized  crime,  for  example,  was  en- 
acted in  1961  and  1970.  See,  e.g.,  18  U.S.C. 
1952  (travel  in  aid  of  racketeering) ;  18 
U.S.C.  1955  (gambling  business) .  On  the 
whole,   these  developments    have    done 
litUe  more  than  to  carry  forward  ten- 
dencies   already    manifest    in    Federal 
criminal  jurisprudence.  I  note,  however, 
the  emergence  of  controversy  over  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  make  a  legis- 
lative finding  of  the  jurisdictional  as- 
pect of  an  offense  sufficient  for  convic- 
tion without  a  particular  showing  in  each 
prosecution.  Circuit  courts  of  appeal  have 
split  on  the  necessity  of  such  a  showing 
and  Its  possible  constitutional  impropri- 
ety, for  example,  under  the  gim  control 
provisions  of  titie  vn  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968    (82  Stat.    197).   Compare   United 
States  v.  Bass,  8  Crim.  Law  Reptr.  2246 
•  11-30-70)   (required  to  avoid  constitu- 
tional  doubt  >    with  Synnes   v.   United 
States.  8  Crim  Law  Reptr.  2387  (8th  Cir. 
2-1-71)     (not    required    and    constitu- 
tional) .  Nevertheless,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  granted  certiorari  on  this  issue  in  the 
context  of  the  extortionate  credit  pro- 
vision of  the  1968  act,  18  U.S.C.  981-96, 
and  we  may  safely  expect  enlightment 
on  this  question  soon.  Perez  v.  United 
States  7  Crim.  L.  Reptr.  2176  (2d  Cir. 
1970) ,  cert,  granted.  8  Crim.  Law  Reptr. 
4053  (11-18-70). 

THK     RBCOKMKNDATIONS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Mr.  President,  since  1948,  titie  18  has 
served  the  Nation  well.  It  is  now  time, 
however,  to  consider  the  need  for  a  new 
attempt  at  codification,  reform  and  revi- 
sion on  the  national  level.  There  are,  of 
course,  those  who  will  be  reluctant  to 
undertake  this  task.  The  arguments 
against  codification  have  changed  little 
over  the  years.  They  were  summarized  in 
1950  by  Prof.  J.  Denson  Smith,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Louisiana  Law  Institute, 
shortiy  after  Louisiana  became  the  first 
State  to  undergo  codification  in  this  cen- 
tury. Professor  Smith  observed: 

It  was  claimed  that  Louisiana  had  a  sys- 
tem of  criminal  law  that  waa  working  very 
well;  under  it  Louisiana  had  succeeded  in 


establishing  a  very  good  record  in  brlnirtna 
to  the  bar  of  Justice  offenders  against  lu 
order;  the  shortcomings  and  deficiencies  of 
Its  system  were  known  and  understood  and 
could  be  reckoned  with;  the  Jurispru- 
dence  was  established;  any  new  system  would 
only  multiply  many  fold  whatever  confu- 
slon  existed;  a  long  and  laborious  coeUv 
and  distreselng  period  of  uncertainty  would 
be  the  fruit  of  adc^Ung  a  new  criminal  code 
Present  aUo  was  the  belief  that  experienced 
practitioners  would  lose  the  advantage  of 
the  special  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  common  law  system  and  wotild  be  no 
better  off  than  the  beginner  and  that  dis- 
trict attorneys  and  Judges  would  have  to  re- 
vamp their  flies  of  charges,  Instructions  and 
other  forms.  [Smith.  "How  Louisiana  Pre- 
pared and  Adopted  a  New  Criminal  Code"'  4i 
J.  of  Crim.  L..  Crim.  P.S.  125-26  (1950)  ] 

Professor  Smith  also  summarized  the 
experience  of  his  State  with  codifica- 
tion. He  observed: 

Under  the  Criminal  Code  of  1942  criminal 
law  administration  in  Louisiana  has  been 
greatly  improved.  Instead  of  being  produc- 
tive of  confusion  as  was  claimed  It  has  done 
much  to  simplify;  Instead  of  creating  uncer- 
tainty It  has  brought  assurance;  and  the 
envisioned  difficulties  of  adjusting  to  the 
new  system  have  not  materialized.  It  Is  per- 
haps not  .,00  much  to  believe  that  the  out- 
spoken opponents  and  the  enervating  skep- 
tics as  well  would  not  now  return  to  the  old 
order  {Id.  at  1361 

For  me,  at  least,  arguments  of  this 
character  are  now  of  only  academic 
value.  I  see  the  need  for  Federal  codifi- 
cation, reform  and  revision  as  now  be- 
yond further  discussion  or  argimient.  In- 
deed, In  my  Judgment,  the  Congress 
settled  this  overall  question  when  it 
created  the  National  Commission  in  1966 
by  Public  Law  89-801.  Instead,  what 
faces  the  Congress  today  Is  a  much  dif- 
ferent series  of  far  more  fimdamental  Is- 
sues. The  Congress  must  review  the  work 
product  of  the  Commission  and  decide 
not  whether,  but  how  codification,  reform 
and  revision  should  be  undertaken.  In 
contrast  to  the  Issue  of  codification  or 
not.  here  no  issues  are  settied.  All  ques- 
tions are  open  for  debate.  It  Is  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission,  there- 
fore, that  I  now  turn. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  four  essential 
features  in  the  proposed  Code  that  dic- 
tated its  architecture,  organization  and 
.'^cope  Rejection  of  these  basic  premises 
would  compel  wholesale  rewriting  or  pos- 
.-^ibly  rejection  of  the  proposed  Code  It- 
self as  a  basis  for  a  comprehensive  codi- 
fication, reform  and  revision  of  title  18.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  clear 
Idea  of  these  features  in  order  that  a  dis- 
criminating judgment  on  their  wisdom 
may  be  made. 

XVI.    THK    TXCHNIQ17K    OF   ORAmNO 

Mr.  President,  the  first  of  the  four  es- 
sential features  of  the  proposed  Code  is 
Its  overall  drafting  technique.  Offenses 
are  succinctly  stated — the  verbosity  of 
present  statutory  language,  especially  in 
defining  matters  by  enumerated  exam- 
ples, is  avoided.  For  example,  present  18 
USC  §  2312  proscribes  theft  of  motor  ve- 
hicles, defined  in  18  USC  2311  to  mean 
"automobile,  automobile  truck,  automo- 
bile wagon,  motorcycle  or  self-propelled 
vehicle  designed  for  nmning  on  land  but 
not  on  rails."  The  comparable  section  of 
the  Code,  a  general  theft  provision,  sim- 
ply describes  the  term  "property  of  an- 
other" (section  1732) .  The  kind  of  sim- 
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pllfled  drafting  of  the  proposed  Code 
avoids  the  absurdities  of  the  rule  of  strict 
construction,  which  prompted  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Boyle  v.  United  States, 
283  U.S.  25  (1931).  to  hold  that  "motor 
vehicles"  did  not  cover  airplanes,  and 
which  required  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  seek  amendment  of  the  statute. 

The  contrary  approach  of  present  law 
may  also  be  illustrated  by  18  Ufl.C.  659. 
It  makes  criminal  unlawful  takings  from 
interstate  shipments  by  proscribing 
thefts  from  19  different  kinds  of  facili- 
ties, serially  enimierating  each  and  con- 
cluding with  an  Inclusive  phrase  outlaw- 
ing thefts  from  interstate  sliipments.  TTie 
comparable  Code  provision,  section  1732 
(see  also,  1740(1),  201(i)),  simply  uses 
the  final  Inclusive  phrase  of  18  U.S.C. 
659  ("property  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  offense  is  moving  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  or  constitutes  or  is  part 
of  an  interstate  or  a  foreign  shipment ') . 
The  drafting  of  the  new  Code,  therefore, 
avoids  the  web  of  Utigation  and  the  hy- 
pertechnicalities  of  pleading  and  prov- 
ing the  precise  Interstate  character  of  the 
shipment.  Compare  United  States  v. 
Wora,  246  P.  2d  203  (2d  Cir.  1957) ,  Ting- 
ley  V.  United  States.  34  P.  2d  (10th  Cir. 
1929),  cert,  denied  280  U.S.  598  (1930) ; 
United  States  v.  D'Antonio.  342  F.  2d  667, 
671  (7th  Cir.  1965). 

In  short,  the  manner  in  which  of- 
fenses are  drafted  is  designed  to  avoid 
the  need  for  extensive  cataloguing  of 
terms  for  definitional  purposes.  This  is 
made  possible  principally  by  a  funda- 
mental innovation  in  the  proposed  Code : 
The  rule  of  strict  construction  is  re- 
stated to  mean  construction  In  light  of 
purpose.  The  Code  Is  explicit  in  directing 
that  its  provisions  be  construed  to  achieve 
its  codified  ends,  for  example,  "vindica- 
tion of  public  norms  by  the  imposition 
of  merited  punishment"  and  "fair  warn- 
ing of  what  is  criminal"  (section  102). 
The  Code  also  provides  that  the  term 
"includes,"  used  in  the  various  Code  of- 
fenses. Is  to  be  read  as  if  the  phrase 
"but  is  not  limited  to"  is  also  set  forth 
(section  I09(s)).  Consequently,  by  the 
simple  technique  of  drafting  simply,  a 
more  rational  penal  policy  can  be  Im- 
plemented with  confidence  that  it  will 
not  be  frustrated  In  the  courts  by  the 
inherent  ambiguity  of  human  langiiage. 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson  in  Martin  v.  Hunt- 
er's Lessee,  14  U.S.  (1  Wheaton)  141, 172 
(1816)  aptly  stated  the  difficulty  with 
words:  "Language  is  essentially  defec- 
tive in  precision;  more  so,  than  those  are 
aware  of,  who  are  not  In  the  habit  of 
subjecting  it  to  philological  analysis." 

XVn.  THE  TRKATMXMT  OF  FKDXBAL  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  President,  the  second  of  the  es- 
sential features  of  the  proj)osed  Code  is 
its  treatment  of  Federal  Jurisdiction.  In- 
deed, It  is  the  keystone  of  its  suggested 
reform.  Alone  among  the  four  basic 
premises,  rejection  of  it  would  require 
forsaking  the  present  form  of  the  Code 
as  even  a  work  basis  for  a  new  Code. 

"Hie  framework  underlying  the  Code's 
treatment  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  is  the 
following:  Federal  penal  laws  are  de- 
fined with  a  focus  on  punishing  miscon- 
duct within  the  Federal  jurisdiction, 
rather  than,  as  Is  often  now  the  case, 


some  interference  with  a  Jurisdictional 
factor  itself. 

To  Illustrate:  under  the  present  mail 
fraud  statute  (18  UJ3.C.  S  1341),  the  of- 
fense is  written,  and  its  "gist"  has  been 
accurately  perceived  on  the  level  of  legal 
analysis,  not  as  fraud  punishable  by  the 
Federal  Government  Ijecause  its  mails 
are  used,  but  as  a  sullying  of  the  Federal 
sovereign  by  depositing  fraud-related 
materials  in  its  mails.  See,  e.g.,  Bozell 
v.  United  States,  139  F.  2d  183  (6th  Cir. 
1943),  cert,  denied,  321  U.S.  800  (1943). 
Consequently,  each  mailing  is  a  separate 
offense,  even  though  it  was  done  in  ex- 
ecution of  the  same  fraud.  See,  e.g., 
Wood  v.  United  States,  299  P.  2d  359 
(8th  Cir.  1960) ;  Becker  v.  United  States, 
91  F  2d  550  (9th  Cir.  1937) .  Yet  the  maU- 
ing  of  one  letter  in  one  scheme  to  de- 
fraud and  Its  defrauding  of  10  victims 
remains  only  one  offense;  the  offense  is 
punishable  by  a  maximum  of  only  5 
years  no  matter  what  the  enormity  of 
the  fraud  perpetrated  may  actuaUy  be. 
Finally,  under  present  law,  the  Govern- 
ment must  prove  that  the  defendant  at 
least  contemplated  that  his  fraud  would 
be  committed  by  use  of  the  malls.  See, 
e.g..  United  States  v.  Kellerman,  431  P. 
2d  319  (2d  Cir.  1970).  Under  the  pro- 
posed Code,  the  offense  is  conceived  and 
formulated  as  fraud.  Use  of  the  mails 
becomes  the  Jurisdictional  base  under 
which  the  offense  may  be  federally  pros- 
ecuted, with  the  ccHisequence  that  each 
of  the  aspects  of  the  present  law  Just 
mentioned  is  reversed. 

In  shifting  the  focus  of  Federal  penal 
statutes  from  Jurisdiction  to  the  under- 
l3ring  misconduct  as  the  gist  of  the 
cilminal  offense,  the  proposed  Code  ef- 
fects a  major  reform  of  most  of  the  older 
Titie  18  provisions  by  generalizing  the 
policy  underlying  many  of  the  statutes 
en£u:ted  during  the  last  decade.  Thus, 
title  18's  long  standing  section  1503, 
proscribing  intimidation  of  witness-in- 
formants, makes  that  offense  punish- 
able by  a  maximum  of  only  5  years  in 
jsiil,  even  though  the  intimidation  may 
have  ultimately  taken  the  form  of  mur- 
der. In  contrast,  the  1968  amendment 
to  18  U.S.C.  §  242,  proscribing  intimida- 
tion of  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  civil 
rights,  changed  the  maximum  penalty 
from  1  year  to  life  imprisonment  for 
intimidation  by  murder.  In  short,  the 
proposed  Code  standardizes  a  treatment 
of  Federal  offenses  sometimes  but  not  al- 
ways found  in  present  law  towards 
which  the  Congress  has  been  gradually 
moving. 

Other  illustrations  follows:  in  titie  IS's 
bank  robbery  statute  (18  USC  2113) 
punishment  is  keyed  to  the  underlying 
misconduct  (20  years  basic  offense;  25 
years  if  committed  by  assault;  death  if 
by  murder  or  kidnapping) ,  not  to  an  in- 
terference with  the  Federal  sovereign's 
jurisdictatlonal  base,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  In  contrast,  18 
USC  e  1952,  enacted  in  1961,  followed  a 
different  route  in  attacking  organized 
crime.  Each  crossing  of  State  lines  was 
made  an  offense,  punishable  by  no  more 
than  5  years,  even  though  the  racketeer 
ultimately  perpetrated  only  one  or  more 
massive  arsons,  heinous  extortions,  or 
murder  itself.  Compare  Sections  1732(b) , 


1735(1).  201(b),  1601,  1701,  205,  3201(1) 
Kb):  15  years. 

This  reform  in  treatment  of  Jurisdic- 
tion and  criminal  conduct  is  imple- 
mented in  the  following  fashion.  The 
element  of  Federal  Jurisdiction,  called 
a  Jurisdictional  "base"  in  the  Code,  is 
stated  separately  from  the  definition  of 
the  offense,  which  solely  defines  the  mis- 
conduct involved.  This  is  doxie  by  defin- 
ing the  offense  (see,  e.g.,  f  1721 :  robbery; 
and  then  itemizing  in  a  separate  subsec- 
tion to  the  section  the  Jurisdictional  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Federal  prose- 
cution can  be  undertaken.  The  most  con- 
venient way  to  visualize  this  is  to  imagine 
that  in  chapter  103  of  titie  18  (robbery 
and  burglary)  the  Jurisdictional  factors 
In  each  of  the  robbery  offenses  there  are 
taken  out,  leaving  five  formulations  of 
the  offense  of  robbery.  These  "pure"  of- 
fenses, separated  from  their  Jurisdic- 
tional factors,  are  then  consoUdated  and 
the  elements  standardized.  What  emerges 
then  is  one  offense:  Robbery.  The  various 
jurisdictional  factors  are  then  picked  up, 
cataloged  and  included  in  a  subsection 
itemizing  the  jurisdictional  circum- 
stances or  "basis"  under  which  the  of- 
fense of  "robbery"  may  be  federally 
prosecuted. 

They  would  be:  special  maritime  and 
territorial  Jurisdiction  (section  2111); 
property  of  the  United  States  (section 
2112);  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration banks  (section  2113);  and  the 
mails  (section  2114) .  However,  instead  of 
setting  forth  the  Jurisdictioncd  bases  in 
haec  verba  in  each  Jurisdictional  subsec- 
tion, they  are  cataloged  in  a  general  Ju- 
risdictional section  (section  201)  and  se- 
lective cross  reference  is  made  to  this 
provision  In  the  Jurisdictional  subsec- 
tions to  the  various  offenses  as  a  sim- 
plified drafting  technique.  This  is  Uttle 
more  than  an  economy  measure  to  avoid 
prolixity  by  the  constant  recitation  of 
jurisdictional  basis  common  to  scores  of 
offenses,  that  is,  the  malls,  interstate 
travel,  et  cetera.  Of  course,  some  offenses 
In  the  proposed  Code,  as  In  present  law, 
are  inherently  Federal  and  so  there  is  not 
always  a  need  for  a  separate  Jurisdiction- 
al subsection.  See,  e.g.,  espionage  (chap- 
ters 11  and  12) ,  tax  (sections  1401-1409) , 
civil  rights  (sections  1501-1516),  smug- 
gling (sections  1406-1409),  bankruptcy 
fraud  (section  1756).  In  addition,  there 
are  selected  instances  where  offenses  have 
unique  jurisdictional  basis  which  must  be 
set  out  in  specially  applicable  sections 
(see,  e.g.,  section  1740(4) :  pertaining  to 
theft  so  as  to  cover  depredations  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans,  small  business  In- 
investment  corporations.  Economic  Op- 
portimity  funds,  pension  plans  and  the 
funds  of  common  carriers) . 

Several  key  results  natxirally  fiow  from 
the  proposed  Code's  treatment  of  Federal 
jurisdiction: 

Definitions  of  offenses  can  be  consoli- 
dated and  standardized.  Thus,  In  the  il- 
lustration already  given,  the  Code's  sec- 
tion on  robbery  (section  1721)  telescopes 
the  robbery  of  banks  (18  USC  2113) ,  the 
malls  and  other  Federal  property  (18 
USC  2114),  as  well  as  robbery  "affecting 
commerce"  (18  USC  1951).  The  end  re- 
sult is  that  the  various  ancMnalies  in  the 
present  proliferation  of  robbery  statutes 
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are  obviated.  See,  e.g.,  18  U8C  2111  ("by 
force  and  violence,  or  by  intimidation, 
takes") ;  18  DSC  2112  ("robs") ;  18  DSC 
2114  ("assaults  .  .  .  with  intent  to  .  .  . 
purloin") ;  18  DSC  1951  ("unlawful  .  .  , 
detaining  of  personal  property  from  .  .  . 
another  .  .  .  against  his  will  .  .  .") . 

Maximum  sentence  limits  can  be  ap- 
propriately raised  or  lowered.  Since  the 
focus  of  the  statutes  is  on  the  criminal 
misconduct,  not  the  breach  of  Federal 
jurisdictional  factor,  punishment  can  be 
proportionate  to  the  conduct  rather  than 
scaled  to  the  jurisdictional  aspect.  Thus, 
as  noted  above,  18  DSC  1952  proscribing, 
inter  alia,  interstate  travel  with  intent  to 
commit  arson,  is  presently  punishable  by 
a  maximum  of  five  years'  imprisonment, 
even  though  the  arson  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  an  entire  building.  Under  the 
proposed  Code,  sections  1701  and  3201, 
this  conduct  would  be  ptinishable  by  up 
to  15  years. 

Under  the  proposed  Code,  moreover, 
the  prosecution  need  no  longer  prove 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
that  he  was  trespassing  upon  area  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Federal  sover- 
eign, that  is,  at  the  time  an  individual 
crossed  the  State  lines,  he  Intended  to 
incite  a  riot  (see  18  USC  210)  or  he  had 
a  purpose  to  engage  in  prostitution  (see 
18  USC  2421).  Instead,  the  offense  be- 
comes inciting  to  riot  (section  1801(1)) 
or  promoting  prostitution  (section  1841 
(1) ),  subject  to  prosecution  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient  if  the  defendant  trav- 
elled interstate  in  its  commission  or  con- 
summation. Present  Federal  law,  handles 
this  question  of  knowledge  of  the  Federal 
aspect  in  an  inconsistent  fashion.  In- 
deed, it  is  possible  to  say  that  the  require- 
ment from  provision  to  provision,  ap- 
parently follows  no  discemable  course. 
More  often  than  not,  knowledge  is  not 
even  required,  but  when  it  is,  the  require- 
ment does  not  seem  to  be  rooted  In  any 
defensible  rationale.  Often  it  is  little  more 
than  an  accident  of  statutory  drafts- 
manship. Thus,  sometimes  it  is  required. 
United  States  v.  Miller.  379  F.  2d  483,  487 
(7th  Cir.  1967) ,  cert,  denied,  389  DJ5.  930 
(1968)  (§  1952:  travel  in  aid  of  racket- 
eering), other  times  not.  United  States 
V.  Kierschke,  315  P.  2d  315  (6th  Cir.  1963) 
($2314:  transp>ortation  of  stolen  prop- 
erty) ,  while  sometimes  the  cases  under  a 
specific  provision  are  actually  in  con- 
flict. Compare  Burke  v.  United  States, 
400  F.  2d  866  (5th  Or.  1968) ,  cert,  denied. 
395  D.S.  919  (1969)  (§  111  assault  federal 
oflBcer:  need  not  know  officer  was  Fed- 
eral) with  United  States  v.  Bell,  219  P. 
Supp.  260  (EJD2I.Y.  1963)  (contra).  The 
requirement  of  knowledge,  in  short,  often 
merely  serves  as  a  "technicality"  that 
permits  a  "guilty"  offender  to  "get  ofif." 
See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Barrow,  363 
F.  2d  62  (3d),  cert,  denied.  385  D.S.  1001 
(1966). 

Under  the  proposed  Code,  the  existence 
of  multiple  jurisdictional  bases  also  do 
not  result  in  a  multiplication  of  offenses. 
(Section  205)  Thus,  theft  on  a  military 
reservation  of  Government  property 
from  the  mall  would  no  longer  be  three 
offenses,  but,  instead,  one,  with  three 
jurisdictional  bases  (Federal  enclave, 
U.S.  malls,  property  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment), proof  of  any  one  of  which 


would  suffice  for  the  conviction  of  the 
offense  of  "theft."  (See  sections  1732(a), 
1740(1),  201(a).  (d).  (f)  and  205.) 

Next,  the  definitions  of  offenses  are 
framed  in  a  fasiiion  consistent  with  the 
terms  of  international  treaties  for  extra- 
dition. l*resently,  serious  problems  are 
encountered  when  the  United  States 
desires  to  extradite  a  defendant  from  a 
foreign  country  for  a  Federal  crime,  since 
the  factor  of  Federal  jurisdiction  is  for- 
mulated as  an  element  of  the  crime  it- 
self. See,  e.g..  In  Re  Lamar,  2  Western 
Weekly  Rept.  471,  477  (Sup.  Ct.  of  Al- 
berta 1946)  (mail  fraud  not  extradictable 
as  fraud).  International  extradition 
treaties  uniformly  do  not  afford  extra- 
dition for  jurisdictional  trespasses,  but 
only  for  specified  criminal  misconduct. 
Thus,  where  extradition  is  desired  for 
mail  fraud  under  18  DSC  1341,  because 
our  courts,  quite  rightly,  have  stated  that 
the  "gist  of  the  offense"  is  the  use  of 
the  mails,  not  the  fraud,  even  though  the 
treaty  may  permit  extradition  for  "felo- 
nious fraud,"  since  they  do  not  provide 
for  extradition  for  mailing  a  letter  pur- 
suant to  a  fraud,  extradition  is  not  possi- 
ble, a  result  that  may  be  justified  among 
lawyers  for  reasons  of  legal  analysis  in- 
telligible only  to  lawyers.  As  a  matter  of 
social  policy,  it  is  absiurd. 

Finally,  a  congressional  mandate  is 
given  for  restraint  in  the  exercise  of 
Federal  jurisdiction  where  it  overlaps 
with  local  authority,  a  key  Item  in  the 
Code's  attempt  to  reach  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance between  Federal  and  local  power  in 
the  criminal  justice  area.  The  proposed 
Code,  having  consolidated  offenses  and 
itemized  in  one  place  the  principal 
reaches  of  modern  Federal  criminal  ju- 
risdiction for  each  offense,  makes  visible 
for  the  first  time  the  scope  of  present 
Federal  jurisdiction.  Accordingly,  the 
proposed  Code  contains  an  Introductory 
section,  which  expresses,  for  the  first 
time,  the  will  of  Congress  that  Federal 
prosecution  not  be  imdertaken  just  be- 
cause Federal  jurisdiction  to  prosecute 
exists;  the  offense  should  be  deferred  to 
local  authorities  imless  there  Is  a  "sub- 
stantial Federal  interest"  In  prosecut- 
ing it.  The  classic  instances  of  a  "sub- 
stantial Federal  interest"  are  then  set 
forth,  including  where  "the  offense  is 
serious  and  local  law  enforcement  is  Im- 
peded by  interstate  aspects  of  the  case; 
an  offense  is  believed  to  be  associated 
with  organized  criminal  activities  ex- 
tending beyond  State  lines;"  and  "local 
law  enforcement  has  been  so  corrupted 
as  to  substantially  undermine  its  effec- 
tiveness." (Section  207)  This  section  is 
intended,  therefore,  to  afford  a  vehicle 
for  the  Congress  to  express  itself  on  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  sovereign  in 
the  executive  and  Judicial  enforcement 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  it,  rather  than  to 
continue  to  permit  ad  hoc  resolution  of 
these  fundamental  legislative  policy 
matters  by  the  varying  sensibilities  of 
judges,  prosecutors  and  investigators. 

XVm.  THS  SKNTEMdNO  SCHEME 

Mr.  President,  the  third  of  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  Code  is  its  new  scheme 
of  sentencing.  Its  key  features  are  its 
streamlined  character,  its  assumption  of 
some  system  of  appellate  review  of  sen- 


tences, and  its  establishment  of  stand- 
ards for  the  imposition  of  long  prison 
terms. 

The  proposed  Code  takes  the  18  dif- 
ferent maximum  prison  terms  and  14 
different  fine  levels  found  in  title  18  alone 
and  standardizes  them  into  essentially 
six.  (See  sections  3002,  3201,  3301.)  This 
is  done  by  classifying  each  offense  as 
either  one  of  three  classes  of  felonies,  one 
of  two  classes  of  misdemeanor,  or  an  in- 
fraction. Standard  penalty  levels  are  then 
established,  one  for  each  class  of  offense. 
By  the  adoption  of  this  systematization,  a 
consistent  proportionality  among  offenses 
and  penalties  may  be  acliieved. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  Code's  sen- 
tencing scheme  is  predicated  on  the  con- 
cept of  appellate  review,  although  its 
scope  and  manner  of  implementation 
were  not  resolved  by  the  Commission. 
(See  section  1291  and  Commentary  at  p. 
317  of  report.)  Thus,  guidelines  are  for- 
mulated for  imposing:  sentences  in  the 
upper  ranges  of  authorized  maxima  (See 
section  3202;  the  same  criteria  in  Title  X 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970  (Pi..  91-452) ,  plus  dangerous  weap- 
on used  and  mentally  abnormal  aggres- 
sive defendant,  are  employed;  this 
achieves  for  the  Code  legislatively  what 
Title  X  provided  for  judicially:  propor- 
tionality between  the  various  terms), 
judicially  imposed  minima  (see  section 
3201(3) )  and  the  grant  or  denial  of  pro- 
bation (see  section  3101).  A  variation  of 
the  scheme  to  bring  standards  into  a 
previously  standardless  area  is  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Code  that  the  judge 
simply  set  forth  his  reasons  for  granting, 
for  example,  a  defendant  an  uncondi- 
tional discharge  (section  3105)  Imposing 
a  consecutive  sentence  (section  3204)  or 
meting  out  a  higher  sentence  on  resen- 
tencing (section  3005) . 

Other  similar  provisions  should  be 
noted.  In  the  area  of  parole,  after  the 
first  year  of  Imprisonment,  release  by  the 
parole  board  is  to  be  determined  accord- 
ing to  enumerated  criteria,  including 
whether  the  defendant,  if  released, 
would  violate  his  conditions  of  parole 
(see  section  3404).  Nevertheless,  after 
service  of  5  years  or  two-thirds  of  the 
prison  component  of  any  sentence,  the 
defendant  must  be  released,  except 
where  in  the  judgment  of  the  parole 
board  he  poses  a  high  risk  of  serious 
criminality  while  on  parole.  (See  section 
3402.)  Most  Importantly,  each  sentence 
to  imprisonment  must  contain  a  manda- 
tory parole  component  (see  section  3201 
(2)).  The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is 
to  maintain  control  of  hardened  offend- 
ers after  their  initial  release  from  prison. 
Dnder  present  law,  the  hardened  offend- 
er serves  the  maximum  of  his  sentence, 
then  is  released  without  any  restraint, 
while  the  less  dangerous  offender  is  re- 
leased earlier,  but  subject  to  supervision, 
an  anomalous  result. 

Other  pertinent  provisions  of  the  sen- 
tencing scheme  are  the  following:  a  re- 
cidivist provision  for  misdemeanants 
(section  3003) ,  retention  of  spUt  sentences 
with  a  provision  for  intermittent  service 
of  jail  terms  (section  3106) ;  organiza- 
tions (labor  unions  and  corporations) 
can  be  required,  as  part  of  a  sentence, 
to  give  notice  of  their  misconduct  to  pos- 
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slble  victims  of  their  crimes  (section 
3007  J ;  irrespective  of  the  ordinary  fine 
available  for  a  class  of  offense,  the  de- 
fendant may  be  sentenced  to  a  fine  up 
to  twice  ills  gain  or  the  loss  occasioned 
to  the  victim  by  his  misconduct  (section 
3001  (2) ) .  On  the  issue  of  minimum  man- 
datory sentences,  the  Code's  statutory 
text  abandons  them,  but  the  report  of 
the  Commission  notes  that  a  substantial 
number  of  Commissioners  favored  a 
scheme  of  presumptive  minimum  man- 
datory sentences  for  certain  offenses 
(wholesaling  in  narcotics,  using  a  gun 
to  commit  a  felony).  The  judge  would 
be  statutorily  directed  to  sentence  a  de- 
fendant to  at  least  a  modest  prison  term 
in  the  usual  case,  and  required  to  state 
his  reasons  for  not  imposing  such  a  sen- 
tence where  he  felt  the  case  was  not 
usual.  Here  again  the  essential  assump- 
tion of  the  sentencing  scheme  of  appel- 
late review  Is  evident. 

XIX.   THE    TECHNIQUE    OF    GRADING 

Mr.  President,  the  last  of  the  foiu- 
essential  featiires  of  the  proposed  Code 
is  its  use  of  a  "piggyback"  means  for 
achieving  appropriate  sentence  grading. 
"Piggyback"  grading  means  the  follow- 
ing: Crimes  against  persons  (such  as 
assault)  and  property  (such  as  arson) 
occurring  in  the  course  of  a  Federal  of- 
fense become  federally  prosecutable  as 
related  offenses.  To  illustrate :  Intimida- 
tion of  a  Federal  judge  is  punishable  by 
5  years  Imprisonment  under  present  18 
USC  1503  as  well  as  proposed  section 
1366.  If  the  intimidation  takes  the  form 
of  murder  of  the  judge,  prosecution  may 
be  had  under  the  proposed  Code  for  the 
"murder"  as  well  as  the  "intimidation." 

This  technique  of  grading  is  not  new  to 
Federal  criminal  jurisprudence.  It  is 
simply  a  generalization  of  a  scheme  idio- 
syncratically  foimd  in  many  present 
Federal  offenses.  For  example,  in  the 
present  bank  robbery  statute  (18  DSC 
2113)  the  basic  offense  of  bank  robbery 
is  punishable  with  a  maximum  of  20 
years,  but  the  maximum  may  be  in- 
creased up  to  25  years  if  assaxilt  occurs 
in  the  course  of  the  bank  robbery,  or  up 
to  death  if  there  is  a  murder  or  kidnap- 
ping in  the  course  of  the  bank  robbery. 
See  also  18  DSC  34  (aircraft  and  motor 
vehicles) ;  242  (civil  rights) ;  844(d) 
(explosives) ;  1201  (kidnapping) ;  1751 
(crimes  against  the  President).  I  note, 
too,  that  the  courts  have  uniformly  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  this  "piggy- 
back" technique.  See,  e.g.,  Gilmore  v. 
t/.S.  124  F.  2d  537  (10th  Cir.  1942),  cert. 
denied,  316  D.S.  661  (1943) ;  Clark  v.  U.S.. 
184  P.  2d  952  (10th  Cir.  1950).  cert, 
denied,  340  D.S.  955  (1951). 

Mr.  President,  the  "piggyback"  tech- 
nique of  grading  under  the  proposed 
Code  provides  for  a  rational  and  uni- 
form means  of  grading  Federal  offenses, 
for  a  scaling  the  relative  seriousness  of 
misconduct  integral  to  the  commission 
of  a  "iMtsic"  offense,  and  for  an  achiev- 
ing of  a  clear  proportionality  where 
compound  qualities  are  present  in  crim- 
mlnal  misconduct.  The  variety  of  the 
present  means  of  achieving  the  same 
result,  therefore,  can  be  elimliukted.  I 
note,  too,  that  the  means  now  employed 
sometimes  create  more  problems  than 
they  solve.  Present  title  18  sections,  for 


example,  denote  the  factors  aggravating 
an  offense  but,  more  often  than  not,  fail 
to  define  them.  See,  e.g.,  "assault."  which 
is  undefined  in  18  DSC  21(d).  Compare, 
13  DSC  2113  ("assault")  with  18  DSC 
844(d)  ("personal  injury");  18  DSC 
2113  and  1751  ("kill"),  loith  18  DSC  242 
arid  844(d)  ("death  results").  Only 
rarely  are  the  aggravating  factors  for- 
mulated by  defining  them  in  terms  of  an- 
other offsense  as  was  done,  for  example. 
In  49  DSC  1472  (airplane  obstruction: 
assaiUt  as  defined  in  18  DSC  113  occur- 
ring in  course  thereof.)  In  addition,  the 
present  means  of  grading  are  legally 
vulnerable,  since  they  are  often  ambig- 
uous, if  not  unconstitutionally  vague. 
In  18  DSC  844(d),  for  example,  the 
threshold  crime  is  stated  as  the  trans- 
portation and  receipt  of  explosives,  but 
the  offense  is  then  graded  according  to 
whether  or  not  "personal  injury"  or 
"death"  results.  "Results"  from  what? 
"The  transportation  or  receipt"  or  how 
the  explosive  was  deployed  thereafter? 
And  how  "result"?  From  fortuity?  Negli- 
gence? Recklessness? 

Dnder  "piggyback"  grading,  the  "kill" 
and  "death"  of  present  law  bexxtme  the 
crimes,  fully  defined,  of  "murder"  and 
"homicide"  while  the  "personal  injury" 
and  "life  in  jeopardy"  of  present  law  be- 
come the  crime  of  "assault."  Problems 
with  "result"  are  avoided  by  requiring 
only  that  the  assault  or  homicide  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  commission  of  the 
imderlying  offense.  Consequently,  un- 
necessary problems  with  the  trouble- 
some issue  of  causation  are  obviated. 

Other  special  techniques  of  grading 
are  also  employed.  Only  two  warrant 
comment  here.  In  some  instances, 
whether  given  misconduct  is  a  felony  or 
a  misdemeanor  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
judge  at  sentencing,  if  the  defendant  can 
establish  certain  factors  by  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence.  (See,  e.g.,  section 
1822(3)  regarding  drugs  (misdemeanor 
if  the  defendant  can  show  he  did  not 
act  for  profit,  to  further  commercial  dis- 
tribution or  transfer  to  a  juvenile)  and 
section  1001(3)  regarding  attempt 
(graded  same  as  completed  offense  un- 
less defendant  shows  attempt  efforts  did 
not  achieve  proximity  to  the  completed 
offense).  The  decision  to  bring  into 
title  18  all  Federal  felonies  results  in  an- 
other grading  implication  of  the  proposed 
Code.  Dnder  the  proposed  Code,  crimes  in 
the  other  titles  of  the  United  States  Code 
cannot  be  punishable  by  more  than  mis- 
demeanor penalties.  To  illustrate,  the 
Code's  offense  of  draft  evasion  in  section 
1108  proscribes  avoiding  the  draft  by 
failure  to  register,  failure  to  report  or  re- 
fusal to  submit  for  Induction  or  civilian 
work,  while  the  purely  prophylactic  pro- 
visions in  present  50  USC  App.  462,  which 
under  the  proposed  Code  would  remain 
in  title  50  (such  as  failure  to  notify  the 
board  of  a  last  known  address)  are,  by 
operation  of  sections  1006  and  3007  made 
misdemeanors. 

XZ.  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  CODE 

Mr.  President,  at  this  stage  of  our  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  Code,  it  Is  not 
possible,  of  course,  to  sissess  what  the 
overall  impact  of  the  proposed  Code 
might  have  on  the  Federal  S3rstem  of 
criminal  justice  if  Implemented  in  its 


present  form  and  embodying  its  various 
policy  judgments.  Some  tentative  con- 
clusions, however,  may  be  made.  More 
detailed  analysis  will  have  to  await  fur- 
ther hearings.  From  such  statistics  as 
are  readily  available  (see  generally.  Re- 
port of  the  Director  of  Adminiitrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  1968- 
70.  Tables  I>-2  and  G)  the  ten  most  fre- 
quently prosecuted  Federal  offenses,  in 
approximate  order  of  frequency,  are: 
i.  tb«  Dyer  Act  (18  USC  23U) 

2.  lUegal  entry  by  allene  (8  USC  1336) 

3.  nafcotlce  (Ck>mpreben£ive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970,  section 
401  et  seq.) 

4.  selective  service  (60  USC  App.  4fl2) 

5.  moonshinlng  (26  USC  5601) 

6.  postal  depredations  (18  USC  1708-1706) 

7.  interstate  transportation  of  forged 
money  orders  (18  USC  2314) 

8.  bank  robbery  (18  USC  2113) 

9.  tbert  from  Interstate  sblpment  (18  USC 
659) 

10.  bank  embezzlement  (18  USC  666) 

Prosecution  under  these  statutes  com- 
prise over  50  percent  of  the  criminal  bus- 
iness of  the  Federal  courts,  and  corre- 
spondingly consume,  in  all  likelihood,  a 
similar  devotion  of  investigative  and  cor- 
rectional resources.  Accordingly,  the  po- 
tential statistical  impact  of  the  Code  on 
the  Federal  criminal  justice  system  may 
be  a  relatively  measurable  quality. 

The  character  of  some  of  the  major  dif- 
ferences between  several  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant present  title  18  sections  and 
those  suggested  by  the  proposed  Code 
may  be  tentatively  assessed  now.  In  half 
of  these  statutes  there  is  little  change.  For 
example,  between  the  Dyer  Act  (18  DSC 
2311  et  seq)  and  corresponding  Code  pro- 
visions, there  are  only  two  significant 
differences:  The  proposed  Code  codifies 
judicially  fashioned  meanings  of  "stolen" 
in  present  law  by  constituting  them  in 
three  provisions:  Section  1732  covering 
vehicles  taken  with  intent  to  deprive  the 
owner;  Section  1733  covering  car  rentals 
(Unauthorized  excessive  use)  and  Section 
1736  covering  just  unauthorized  use 
("joyriding") .  Dnlawful  takings  of  motor 
vehicles  are  graded  as  a  felony  or  a  mis- 
demeanor depending  upon  the  value  of 
the  car,  its  unauthorized  use  or  the  loss 
metisured  by  the  restoration  required 
(over  $500  is  a  felony) . 

Again,  with  respect  to  Immigration  vio- 
lations imder  present  law,  comparison 
with  Its  companion  Code  provision  (sec- 
tion 1221  (1)  (d) ).  discloses  that  the  of- 
fenses are  identical,  except  for  the  fol- 
lowing: the  requisite  culpability  in  pres- 
ent law  is  codified,  and  the  current  sepa- 
rate offense  of  being  foimd  in  the  Dnlted 
States  after  prior  deportation  is  formu- 
lated as  a  presumption  (see  section  103 
(3) )  that  if  an  individual  is  foimd  in  the 
Dnited  States  after  having  been  previous- 
ly deported  he  is  presumptively  guilty  of 
the  offense  of  entering  the  Dnited  States 
illegally.  Ciurent  prosecutive  and  sent- 
enchig  policy,  moreover,  is  codified  by 
grading  the  offense  as  a  felony  if  there 
was  a  prior  deportation  and  it  was  for  a 
felony  of  moral  turpitude  (see  section 
1221  (2)  (a) )  or  it  was  a  third  violation 
(see  section  3303) .  Otherwise,  it  is  graded 
a  misdemeanor. 

As  in  the  firearms  area,  noted  below, 
the  proposed  drug  provisions  constitute 
the  implementing  of  criminal  penalties 
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tor  &n  assumed  regulatory  scheme  that 
would  appear  elsewhere  In  the  Federal 
Code,  ((see  secUona  1821-29)  The  Com- 
mission, however,  expressed  no  prefer- 
ence for  the  proposed  provision  over  those 
foimd  in  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Contr<rf  Act  of  1970  (PX.. 
91-513),  which  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress while  the  Commission  was  working 
on  its  provision.  Nevertheless,  the  Com- 
mission did  recommend,  over  the  objec- 
tions of  a  substantial  body  of  opinion, 
that  the  penalty  for  posseesion  of  mari- 
huana be  reduced  to  that  of  an  Infrac- 
tion, which  would  embrace  only  a  fine 
and  no  possibility  of  imprisonment. 

The  scope  of  the  offense  of  tax  evasion 
under  the  proposed  Code,  which  in- 
cludes excise  taxes  on  illicit  liquor,  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  below.  The  prin- 
cipal problem  in  the  excise  tax  area,  of 
course,  is  "moonshining."  Title  26  of 
present  law  ccmtains  a  number  of  felony 
provisions  in  this  area.  <8ee  26  USC 
5601-08)  section  1403,  together  with  the 
definitions  of  section  1409  and  the  pre- 
sumptions of  section  1405,  carries  for- 
ward these  offenses  in  a  simplified  form. 
Tlie  principal  change  in  the  law  is  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  felony  treat- 
ment for  the  oonsiuner.  (See  26  USC 
5601(a)  (11),  5604(a)).  An  attempt,  too. 
has  also  been  made  to  square  the  pre- 
sumptions of  present  law  with  the  re- 
cent teaching  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  v.  Oaines.  380  U.S.  63 
(1965)  and  Turner  v.  UniUd  States.  396 
UJ3.  398(1970). 

While  postal  and  interstate  shipment 
theft,  postal  and  bank  embezzlement  are 
substantially  changed,  once  the  offenses 
of  larceny  and  embezzlement  are  mas- 
tered, faculty  is  achieved  with  respect 
to  all  theft  and  embezzlement  provisions, 
as  well  as  robbery  of  Government  prop- 
erty or  car  theft,  since  the  Code  stand- 
ardizes the  definitions  of  these  crimes: 
only  the  applicable  Jurisdictional  bases 
vary. 

In  addition  to  these  statutes,  which 
comprise  the  majority  of  Federal  prose- 
cutions, it  will  be  helpful,  I  think,  to 
highlight  several  other  noteworthy  areas 
of  the  Code,  so  that  the  Senate  might 
have  some  idea  of  the  range  and  the 
substantive  scope  of  the  reforms  proposed 
by  the  Commission. 

General  Purposes  (see  section  102) : 
For  the  first  time  in  Federsa  criminal 
jurisprudence;  the  Code  would  explic- 
itly recognize  the  inclusive  and  multi- 
purpose character  of  a  modem  penal 
code.  See  generally,  Hart,  "The  Aim  of 
the  Criminal  Law"  22  Law  and  Contem- 
porary Prob.  (1951) ;  Hall,  The  Criminal 
Law  29ft-324  (1960).  Fundamentally,  the 
Code  rests  on  the  notion  of  individual 
responsibility,  and  it  recognizes  the  Just 
need  in  any  civilized  society  for  the  vin- 
dication of  Its  more  slgnlflcaut  social 
norms  by  the  imposition  of  merited 
pmii^iment.  At  the  same  time,  base  re- 
venge is  eschewed  as  a  purpose  of  the 
Code.  In  addition  to  this  overall  Intrin- 
sic purpoae,  the  Coder  gives  explicit  rec- 
ognition to  the  social  need  to  seek  the 
extrinsic  purposes  of  measured  deter- 
rence, forwardlooklng  rehabilitation, 
and  carefully  circxmMcrlbed  incapacita- 
tion. 


Requirements  of  Culpability  (section 
302) :  For  the  first  time  in  Federal  Juris- 
prudence, the  various  aspects  of  culpabil- 
ity will  be  defined,  what  Mr.  Justice  Jack- 
son called  "the  variety,  disparity  and 
confusion"  of  Judicial  definitions  of  "the 
requisite  but  elusive  mental  element"  in 
crime.  Morissette  v.  United  States,  342 
U.S.  246,  252  (1952).  DeflnlUons  of  "in- 
tentionally", "knowingly",  "recklessly", 
"negligently",  and  "willfully"  are  pro- 
vided. They  have  their  chief  function  in 
distinquishlng  the  various  grades  of  of- 
fenses. Comparable  schemes  of  culpabil- 
ity are  found  in  the  Model  Penal  Code 
S  2.02  (1962)  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute and  the  N.Y.  Penal  Code  S  15.05 
(1965).  They  have  been  criticized  In 
these  terms: 

If  the  draftsmen  wlBb  to  forc«  trial  Judges 
to  stop  and  puzBla  ov«r  abetruse  wording, 
tbat  discipline  can  do  no  barm.  But  the 
trouble  la  that  the  draftsmen  are  here  en- 
gaged In  linguistic  embroidery  to  which  lay 
Jurors  would  inevitably  be  expoaed.  This 
worrlee  me — and  I  do  not  derogate  from  the 
Individual  abilities  of  lay  Jurymen.  But  awk- 
ward phrases  and  shrouded  concepts  bother 
me;  for  Instructions  in  the  law — ^Jury 
charges — are  delivered  to  Juron  onJly.  and 
may  go  on  for  hours.  Furthermore,  they  may 
contain  a  variety  of  precepts  with  which  the 
Jurors  liave  never  before  had  to  deal,  and 
concerning  which.  If  a  verdict  U  to  be 
reached,  the  Jurors  must  all  end  up  as  of 
one  mind,  convinced  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  Nor  can  the  Code's  protagonists — 
if  they  are,  at  this  time,  to  b«  realists — ^re- 
spond, "these  definitions  are  not  for  the  Jury; 
the  Judge  may  simplify  them,  using  hla  own 
words,  when  he  charges."  Trial  Judges  do 
not  like  to  be  reversed,  and  the  safe  course 
for  them  Is  to  charge  the  law  precisely  as 
the  legislature  has  handed  It  down.  Being 
human,  they  follow  the  course  of  safety.  And 
should  a  Judge  not  do  this  in  the  first  in- 
stance, any  able  defense  attorney,  fearing 
the  likelihood  that  hla  client's  giillt  has  been 
sufficiently  proven  and  therefore  banking 
on  confusion  as  the  only  way  to  avoid  con- 
viction, would  be  likely  to  Insist  that  these 
statutory  definitions  be  read  to  the  Jurors, 
and  that  they  be  Instructed  to  acquit  unless 
satisfied,  on  the  proof,  that  "pupposely"  or 
"knowingly,"  as  thus  defined,  has  been  es- 
tablished. 

(Kuk,  "A  Prosecutor  Considers  the 
Model  Penal  Code  [19631  Columbia  L. 
Rev.,  608,  622-23.)  For  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  question,  see  Remington  and 
Helstad,  "The  Mental  Element  in 
Crime— A  Legislative  Problem"  [1952] 
Wis.  L.  Rev.  644. 

Mental  Disease  or  Defect  (section  503 )  : 
Here  the  Code  adopts  for  the  first  time 
in  Federal  criminal  Jurisprudence  a  na- 
tion-wide standard  for  exculpation  based 
on  mental  disease  or  defect.  Neither  the 
"right-wrong"  test  of  McNaughton,  10 
a.  &  F.  200,  8  [1843]  Eng.  Rept.  (House 
of  Lords) ,  nor  the  "mental  disease-prod- 
uct" test  of  Durham  v.  United  States,  214 
F.  2d  862  (1954)  was  followed.  Instead, 
the  Commission  recommended  the  "sub- 
stantial capacity  to  appreciate  and  con- 
form" test  of  the  Model  Penal  Code 
§  4.01  (1961)  of  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute, which  has  been  followed  In  a  num- 
ber of  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal.  See.  e.g., 
United  States  v.  Freeman,  357  F.  2d  606 
(2nd  1966). 

Limits  on  the  Use  of  Force:  Excessive 
Force,  Deadly  Force  (section  607) :  This 
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provision  of  the  Code  formulates  pro- 
visions, which  negatively  define  assault 
and  homicide.  Instead  of  casting  them  as 
standards,  the  application  of  which  de- 
pend on  all  the  facts  and  circumstances, 
they  are  written  as  precise  rules  of  con- 
duct. On  the  whole,  they  would  confine 
the  use  of  deadly  force  against  a  person 
to  a  last  resort  defense  of  himself  or  any 
other  person.  For  example,  contrary  to 
present  law.  they  would  require,  where 
safe,  retreat  from  a  home  or  place  of  woric 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Mistake  of  Law  (section  609) :  Under 
Federal  law,  ignorance  of  the  law  is  never 
an  excuse.  In  general,  too,  Federal  law 
does  not  now  recognize  a  defense  based 
on  a  mistake  of  law.  Homing  v.  District 
of  Columbia,  254  U.S.  135,  137  (1920). 
Nevertheless,  where  the  definition  of  the 
offense  itself  requires  knowledge  of  a 
legal  duty,  a  mistake  as  to  the  character 
of  the  duty  may  be  a  defense.  United 
States  v.  Murdocfc.  290  U.S.  389  (1933), 
Section  609,  however,  provides  that  a 
good  faith  mistake  of  law  made  in  reli- 
ance on  a  statute,  opinion  or  other  oflQcial 
pronouncement  would  be  an  afllrmative 
defense.  Such  a  defense  is  recognized  in 
the  Model  Penal  Code  §  2.04  (1962)  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  and  in  N.Y. 
Penal  Law  §15.20  (1965)  and  lU.  Rev. 
Code  S  4-8  (1961).  A  substantial  body  of 
opinion  on  the  Commission  preferred  not 
to  go  beyond  the  scope  of  present  law. 
Fuller,  The  Morality  of  Law.  72-74  (1964) 
has  observed  of  such  defenses  in  the 
area  of  economic  regulation,  where  it 
seems  that  Section  609  would  have  its 
greatest  impact,  that: 

The  required  Intent  Is  so  Uttle  susceptible 
of  definite  proof  or  disproof  that  the  trier  of 
fact  Is  almost  inevitably  drawn  to  asking: 
"Does  he  look  like  the  kind  who  would  stick 
by  the  rules  or  one  who  would  cheat  on  them 
when  he  saw  a  chance?"  This  question,  un- 
fortunately, leads  easUy  Into  another,  "Does 
he  look  like  my  kind?" 

Subsequent  Prosecution  by  a  Local  Gov- 
ernment: When  Barred  (section  708). 
Present  Federal  law  sometimes  bars  a 
subsequent  Federal  prosecution  after  a 
state  prosecution.  See,  e.g.,  18  USC  2117 
(burglary  of  interstate  vehicle).  In  con- 
trast, this  provision  extends  that  policy 
and  formulates,  under  specified  circum- 
stances, an  absolute  statutory  bar  to  sub- 
sequent state  prosecution,  where  there 
has  been  a  prior  Federal  prosecution,  a 
result  not  now  compelled  under  the  rele- 
vant decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
See,  e.g.,  Bartkus  v.  Illinois,  359  UJS.  121 
(1959)  (subsequent  state  not  barred  by 
Federal) ;  Abbate  v.  United  States,  359 
U.S.  187  (1959)  (subsequent  Federal  not 
barred  by  state) .  This  provision  was  In- 
cluded in  the  Code  over  the  objections 
of  a  substantial  body  of  opinion. 

Criminal  Facilitation  (section  1002) : 
For  the  first  time  in  Federal  Jurisprud- 
ence, this  provision  would  introduce  a 
new  degree  of  criminal  complicity.  The 
cases  are  not  without  confiict,  but  the 
general  Federal  rule  now  seems  to  re- 
quire not  only  knowledge,  but  also  a 
"stake  in  the  venture"  before  a  finding 
of  criminal  complicity  could  be  made. 
Compare  United  States  v.  Peoni,  100  P. 
2d  401,  402  (2d  Cir.  1938)  (Hand.  J: 
stake) ,  vHth  Backun  v.  United  States,  112 
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P.  2d  635,  637  (4th  Cir.  1940)  (Parker. 
J.:  knowledge).  Under  section  1002,  "fa- 
cilitation "  could  be  found  where  knowl- 
edge plus  the  substantial  facilitation  of 
an  actual  offense  were  present.  This  po- 
sition was  rejected  for  the  Model  Penal 
Code  by  the  American  Law  Institute,  but 
has  been  adopted  in  New  York.  Compare 
Model  Penal  Code  9  2.06(3)  (a)  (1962) 
with  N.Y.  Penal  Code  5  115.00  (1965). 
Seen  generally  Williams,  Criminal  Law: 
The  General  Part  369-370  (2nd  ed.  1961) . 

Tax  Evasion  (section  1401):  The  re- 
spective formulations  of  tax  evasion  are 
practically  the  same.  (Compare  26  USC 
7201  with  1401.)  The  proposed  Code  car- 
ries forward  current  statutory  formula- 
tiaas  in  the  words  of  present  law.  Sec- 
tion 1401  of  the  Code  specifies  the  kinds 
ot  conduct  now  held  to  constitute  eva- 
sion. After  cataloguing  the  classic  kinds 
of  conduct  that  constitute  tax  evasion 
under  present  law,  the  section  concludes 
with  the  general  language  of  present 
law:  "attempt  in  smy  manner  to  evade." 
Evasion  by  filing  a  false  return  is  made 
an  evasion  offense  to  evade  even  though 
there  is  no  tax  deficiency.  In  contrast, 
false  material  statements,  felonious  un- 
der present  26  USC  7206,  remains  so 
under  the  proposed  Code  only  if  accom- 
panied by  an  intent  to  evade.  Finally, 
tax  evasion  is  graded  like  a  theft  provi- 
sion depending  on  the  amount  of  the  de- 
ficiency. 

Para-Military  Activities  (section 
1004) :  For  the  first  time  in  Federal  law, 
private  armies  would  be  outlawed.  The 
acquisition,  caching,  use  or,  of  training 
in,  weapons  for  political  purposes  by  as- 
sociations of  ten  or  more  persons,  other 
than  those  authorized  by  law,  would  be 
made  a  Federal  offense.  Today,  such  or- 
ganizations are  merely  required  to  reg- 
ister under  18  USC  2386. 

Civil  Rights  and  Elections  (chapter 
15) :  Proposals  were  placed  before  the 
Commission  which  would  have  substan- 
tially modified  present  law.  The  culpa- 
bility element  articulated  in  Screws  v. 
United  States,  325  U.S.  91  (1945).  for 
eatample,  would  have  been  modified,  and 
the  requirement  of  "color  of  law"  would 
have  been  omitted.  The  Commission  rec- 
ommended, however,  the  mere  recodifi- 
cation of  the  present  law  without  sub- 
stantial modification,  either  to  enlarge  or 
restrict  its  scope. 

Sodomy  (sections  1643-44) :  Federal 
law  today  deals  with  sodomy  primarily 
through  the  operation  of  the  Assimilated 
Crimes  Act,  18  USC  13.  See.  e.g..  United 
States  V.  Gill  204  P.  2d  740.  7th  dr., 
cert,  denied,  346  U.S.  825  (1953).  Under 
proposed  section  1643,  a  new  offense  of 
aggravated  involuntary  sodomy,  treated 
like  forcible  rape,  would  be  recognized. 
Involuntary  sodomy  would  sdso  be  sub- 
ject to  punishment  imder  section  1644. 
But  consentual  sodomy  would  not  be  cov- 
ered. Note  here  that  by  virtue  of  sec- 
tion 209(2)  the  effect  of  this  omission 
would  be  to  make  licit  conduct  now  gen- 
eraDy  illicit  under  State  law  adopted  and 
applicable  in  Federal  enclaves. 

Riots  (sections  1801-04) :  "Rie  proposed 
Code  eliminates  the  requirement  of  pres- 
ent law  that  the  prosecution  prove  intent 
to  incite  to  riot  at  the  time  that  state 
lines  are  crossed.  (Compare  18  USC  1801 
OXVU 388— Part  5 


with  section  1832) .  In  addition,  penalties 
are  substantially  raised  (up  to  30  years) 
for  serious  harm  to  persons  or  property 
committed  by  both  leaders  of  and  par- 
ticiptints  in  riots.  The  "affecting  com- 
merce" Jurisdictional  reach  of  present 
law  is  eliminated.  Instead,  federal  juris- 
diction is  confined  to  cases  where  the 
Attorney  Cieneral  certifies  that  the  riot 
involved  or  apparently  would  involve 
over  a  hundred  persons  and  was  sub- 
stantially furthered  from  sources  out- 
side the  State.  The  propriety  of  such 
certifications,  however,  are  expUcitly 
made  not  litigable.  (See  section  104)  Fi- 
nally, in  any  riot  within  the  federal  Ju- 
risdiction, it  Is  an  infraction  to  disobey 
orders  to  clear  the  street,  whether  as  a 
participant,  bystander  or  news  media 
personnel.  (See  section  1804) 

Firearms  (sections  1811-13) :  Over  the 
objections  of  a  substantial  body  of  opin- 
ion, the  Commission  recommended  a  fed- 
eral ban  on  handguns  and  the  require- 
ment of  registration  on  a  national  scale 
of  all  firearms.  Otherwise,  the  proposed 
provisions  contain  only  the  implement- 
ing criminal  provisions  of  assumed  regu- 
latory law  thiat  would,  of  course,  appear 
in  other  titles  of  the  federal  code.  Con- 
sequently, the  Code  sections,  as  pres- 
ently drafted,  are  perfectly  amenable  to 
assimilating  present  law  with  or  without 
substantial  change.  (Compare  18  U.8.C. 
921-928.  (The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968) , 
18  U.S.C.  App.  1201-1203  (The  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968),  and  26  U.S.C.  5901-5872.) 

Obscenity  (section  1851) :  Over  the  ob- 
jections of  a  substantial  body  of  opinion, 
the  Commission  recommended  an  ob- 
scenity provision  that  constitutes  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  Commission  on  Obscen- 
ity and  Pornography:  the  full  constitu- 
tional definition  of  obscenity  is  retained, 
felony  penalties  are  continued  for  of- 
fensive dissemination,  and  the  D^art- 
ment  of  Justice's  prosecutive  policy  with 
respect  to  private  dissemination  is  codi- 
fied. (Compare  18  U.S.C.  1461-64) 

Sentence  of  Death  and  Life  Imprison- 
ment (chapter  36) :  The  Commission 
recommended  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  and  the  abolitionists'  posi- 
tion is  fully  integrated  into  the  Code.  The 
Commission,  however,  proposed  an  alter- 
native provision  with  respect  to  capital 
punishment  and  the  procedural  aspects 
of  its  Implementation.  The  retentionist 
provisions,  supported  by  a  substantial 
body  of  opinion  on  the  Commission,  en- 
tail preservation  of  capital  punishment 
for  selected  crimes,  including  murder  and 
treason  with  jury  and  Judicial  guidelines 
codified  for  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  by  enumerating  aggravating  and 
mitigating  circumstances.  The  structure 
of  the  Code  will  accommodate  either  res- 
olution of  this  issue.  (Compare  18  U.S.C. 
2113(e)) 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  what  emerges  from  even 
this  summary  review  of  various  features 
of  the  proposed  Code  is  its  integral,  yet 
fiexible  character.  To  recapitulate,  the 
keystone  of  the  Code  is,  of  course,  its 
treatment  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  policy,  limited  by 
constitutional  authority  and  vindicated 


by  a  discriminating  exercise  of  executive 
discretion.  Thus,  offenses  are  defined  in 
terms  of  the  nature  of  the  criminal  mis- 
conduct involved  rather  ttian  a  factor  of 
Federal  Jurisdiction,  and  it  would  be  no 
longer  a  definitional  element  of  the  of- 
fense, but  instead  a  "basis"  imder"  wlilch 
the  misconduct  becomes  prosecutable  by 
the  Federal  sovereign,  not  unlike  the 
showing  of  the  place  where  the  offense 
occurred  now  required  to  establish  state 
jurisdiction  to  prosecute.  See,  e.g..  the 
classic  decision,  State  v.  Hall,  114  N.C. 
909,  19  S.E.  602  (1894),  which  held  that 
where  a  North  Carolina  citizen  fired  Into 
Tennessee,  killing  a  man,  the  murder 
prosecution  had  to  be  brought  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

From  this  treatment  of  Federal  juris- 
diction the  other  basic  features  of  the 
Code  naturally  fiow :  Its  mode  of  defining 
offenses,  its  manner  of  grading  them,  the 
penalty  levels  provided,  the  sentencing 
scheme,  and  its  comprehensive  charac- 
ter. Once  the  Jurisdictional  aspect  Is 
taken  out  of  the  definition  of  the  of- 
fense, there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to 
retain  the  present  variety  of  statutes 
distinguishable  only  by  their  respective 
jurisdictional  factors.  Codification,  re- 
form, and  revision  becomes  possible.  Of- 
fenses may  be  consolidated  and  stand- 
ardized, while  the  Jurisdictional  factors 
upon  which  Federal  prosecution  may  be 
undertaken  can  be  cataloged  and  made 
selectively  applicable  to  each  offense.  It 
becomes  also  possible  to  grade  offenses 
in  terms  of  their  compoimd  criminal 
misconduct  aspects.  And  since  offenses 
are  no  longer  distinguishable  by  Jurisdic- 
tional factors,  it  becomes  imnecessary 
to  rely  upon  undefined  and  concepts  like 
"kill"  or  "personal  injury"  to  vary  the 
penalty  structure.  The  Code's  treat- 
ment of  Federal  jurisdiction,  resulting 
in  standardized  definitions  of  offenses, 
also  recommends  a  streamlined  sentenc- 
ing scheme.  Each  offense  may  be  classi- 
fied and  keyed  to  a  finite  number  of 
penalty  levels.  Finally,  the  Code's  im- 
plementation of  Federal  jurisdiction 
recommends  its  comprehensive  quality: 
Once  offenses  are  no  longer  formulat^ed 
in  terms  of  their  jurisdictional  aspect. 
it  becomes  possible  to  have  a  codification 
of  a  comprehensive  set  of  defenses  and 
to  bring  into  title  18  many  offenses  now 
lodged  in  other  titles.  Beyond  this  core 
treatment  of  Pedercd  jurisdiction  and  the 
comprehensive  implementation  of  it  in 
these  grading  and  drafting  techniques, 
it  should  be  emphasized.  I  suggest,  that 
the  various  specific  provisions  of  the 
Code  are  wholly  adjustable  to  refiect 
legal  and  policy  Judgment  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  tentatively  posed  by 
the  Commission.  The  Code  structure 
could  be.  without  undue  effort,  adopted 
to  fit  a  variety  of  substantive  positions. 
Consequently,  each  of  the  individual  pro- 
visions of  the  Code  may  be  and  should  be 
treated  as  separate  policy  issues. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  lessons,  too, 
that  we  should  draw  from  the  history 
of  codification,  and  apply  to  our  consid- 
eration of  these  issues.  Initially,  I  sug- 
gest, history  teaches  us  that  no  one  man 
or  even  a  few  men  working  together 
can  sum  up  or  reform  the  law  of  their 
time   and   place.   Mr.   Justice   Cardozo 
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made  this  point  in  his  The  growth  of  the 
Law  140-41  (1924)  when  he  wrote: 

For  the  task  In  truth  Is  one  to  baffle  the 
wisdom  of  the  wisest.  Law  Is  the  expression 
of  a  principle  of  order  to  which  men  must 
conform  In  their  conduct  and  relations  as 
members  of  society,  If  friction  and  waste  are 
to  be  avoided  among  the  unite  of  the  ag- 
gregate, the  atoms  of  the  mass.  The  expres- 
sion may  be  false  if  those  who  formulate  It, 
lawyer  and  Judge  and  legislator,  are  blind 
to  any  phase  of  the  life  whose  Inner  harmony 
they  are  conunlssloned  to  Interpret  and  main- 
tain.  No  one  of  us  has  a  vision  at  once  so 
keen  and  so  broad  as  to  penetrate  these  vin- 
soimded  depths  and  gather  In  its  sweep  this 
enveloping  horizon.  We  can  only  cling  for 
the  most  part  to  the  accumulated  experience 
of  the  past,  and  to  the  maxims  and  principles 
and  rules  and  standards  In  which  that  expe- 
rience Is  embodied.  Little  is  the  positive  con- 
tribution that  any  one  of  us  can  hope  to 
make,  the  impetus  that  any  one  of  us  can 
give,  to  the  movement  forward  through  the 
ages.  That  Uttle  will  caU  for  the  straining 
of  every  faculty,  the  bending  of  every  energy, 
the  appeal  to  every  available  resource,  within 
us  or  without. 

Embodying  Tribonlan's  work,  Justin- 
ian's Code,  termed  by  history  a  mag- 
nificent achievement,  even  so,  shows  the 
limits  of  the  imagination  and  scholarship 
of  Tribonian  and  his  associates.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  codes  of  Field  and  Livingston, 
great  though  they  were,  carry  with  them 
the  inevitable  defects  of  limited  author- 
ship. The  whole  of  the  law  is  a  field  too 
vast  for  one  man  or  even  a  few  men  to 
till  alone  or  together.  What  this  should 
teach  us,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  to  bear  on  the  issues  raised  by 
the  recommendations  of   the  National 
Commission  the  critical  judgment  of  as 
many  individuals  as  possible,  not  just 
those  from  the  academy,  but  investiga- 
tors, trial  lawyers,  judges  and  members 
of  the  community  at  large.  Had  Livings- 
ton, for  example,  taken  the  trouble  to 
involve  the  practicing  bar  of  Louisiana 
in  his  project,  his  code  might  have  been 
found  acceptable.  In  contrast,  we  must 
follow  the  example  of  Germany  in  the 
development   of   its   monumental    Civil 
Code.  Able  and  experienced  though  the 
Commission,  its  staff,  consultants  and 
advisory  committee  may  have  been,  its 
greatest  wisdom,  I  suggest,  lay  in  seeing 
its  work  product  as  a  basis  upon  which 
the  Nation  could  work  its  will.  Conse- 
quently, the  careful  course  Congress  fol- 
lowed in  the  revision  of  1948  recommends 
itself  even  more  so  when  codification  and 
reform  are  added  to  the  basic  task  of 
revision.  Only  by  involving  all  segments 
and  viewpoints  of  the  community  in  the 
process  will  it  be  possible  to  say  at  the 
successful  end  of  our  task  that  our  work 
product  expresses  the  judgment  of  the 
Nation  on  what  a  citizen  may  do  and 
may  not  do  without  incurring  its  formal 
condemnation.   We  must   turn  now   to 
involve  those  other  individuals  In  our 
task. 

History,  too.  teaches  the  unwisdom  of 
haste.  The  Codes  of  Justinian  and  Na- 
poleon carried  with  them  the  imperfec- 
tions of  too  little  attention  to  detail. 
Each  stands  in  sharp  and  unfavorable 
contrast  with  the  remarkable  effort  of 
the  Gterman  nation  in  the  production  of 
its  Civil  Code.  It  is  not,  of  course,  neces- 
sary that  an  ideal  or  perfect  product  be 
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produced.  History  should  enjoin  upon  us 
a  measure  of  humility.  The  code  that  we 
write  today  will  serve  others  tomorrow, 
but  we  must  recognize  thai  what  we  do 
today  will  be  tomorrow  reexamined.  If 
nothing  else,  history  teaches  us  that  each 
new  generation  rightly  desires  to  write 
its  own  fundamental  code  of  conduct. 
Again,  a  reference  to  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo 
is  in  point.  In  his  The  Nature  of  the 
Judicial  Process  177,  179  (1921)  he  ob- 
served : 

The  flaws  .  .  .  there  [are)  ...  in  every 
human  Institution.  Because  they  are  not  only 
there  but  visible,  we  have  faith  that  they 
wUl  be  corrected.  There  Is  no  assurance  that 
the  rule  of  the  majority  wUl  be  the  expres- 
sion of  perfect  reason  when  embodied  In 
constitution  or  in  statute.  .  .  .  The  tide 
rises  and  faUs.  but  the  sands  of  error 
crumble. 

•  •  •  .  . 

I  sometimes  think  that  we  worry  ourselves 
overmuch  about  the  enduring  consequences 
of  our  errors.  They  may  work  a  little  con- 
fusion for  a  time.  In  the  end,  they  wlU  be 
modified  or  corrected  or  their  teachings 
Ignored.  The  future  takes  care  of  such 
things.  In  the  endless  process  of  testing  and 
retesting,  there  Is  a  constant  rejection  of  the 
dross,  and  a  constant  retention  of  whatever 
Is  pure  and  sound  and  fine. 

But  we  ought  not  fail  to  give  to  the 
task  before  us  whatever  time  is  necessary 
to  get  the  job  done.  The  Commission  has 
now  labored  for  three  years.  Its  product 
deserves  in  our  processing  the  same  care- 
ful attention  it  received  in  its  formula- 
tion. 

We  must  remember,  moreover,  that 
history  tells  us  that  we  must  write  a  code 
for  our  time  and  place.  We  are  indeed 
one  people,  in  Mr.  Justice  McKenna's 
phrase,  but  much  of  our  strength  as  a 
people  stems  from  our  diversity  of  our 
people  and  the  differences  in  our  land 
and  ways  of  life. 

Charles  V  showed  much  wisdom  in  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  such  diversity  and 
that  deference  to  such  diversity  was  a 
price  worth  paying  to  achieve  the  genuine 
humanitarian  advances  of  the  Carolina. 
Those  who  were  responsible  for  the  Caro- 
lina did  not  insist  on  their  view  obtain- 
ing in  every  provision.  In  contrast,  Liv- 
ingston's Code,  too  far  ahead  of  its  time, 
influenced  the  future,  but  never  governed 
a  present.  Holmes  expressed  well  the 
teaching  of  history  that  we  .should  learn 
when  he  observed  in  the  Common  Law 
36  (Howe  ed.  1963)  that: 

The  first  requirement  of  a  sound  body  of 
law  Is  that  It  should  correspond  with  the 
actual  feelings  and  demands  of  the  commun- 
ity, whether  right  or  wrong. 

No  one  will  count  our  product  worth- 
while if  its  success  requires  the  people  of 
any  place  or  region  unnecessarily  to  con- 
form to  national  standards  not  their  own. 
Recall,  too,  that  the  Carolina  teaches  us 
that  the  consequences  of  a  humanitarian 
rule  in  one  region  may  be  baneful  in  an- 
other. To  be  sure  w,  cannot  remain  a 
single  Nation  unless  we  give  due  recogni- 
tion in  all  places  and  all  regions  to  the 
fundamental  human  rights  possessed  by 
all  our  citizens.  But  standards  of  per- 
sonal conduct  do  vary  from  region  to  re- 
gion. We  ought  to  give  due  attention  to 
the  legitimate  demaniis  of  that  diversity. 


Mr.  Justice  Black,  in  Younger  v.  Harris 
8  Crim.  Law  Reptr.  3103,  3105  (Feb  23* 
1971)  put  it  this  way:  '     ' 

(0|ne  familiar  with  the  profound  debates 
that  ushered  our  Federal  Constitution  into 
existence  is  bound  to  respect  those  who  re- 
main loyal  to  the  Ideals  and  dreams  of  "Our 
Federalism."  The  concept  does  not  mean 
blind  deference  to  "States'  Rights"  any  more 
than  It  means  centralization  of  control  over 
every  important  Issue  in  our  National  Oov- 
ernment  and  its  courts.  The  Framers  re- 
jected both  these  courses.  What  the  con- 
cept does  represent  Is  a  system  in  which  there 
is  sensitivity  to  the  legitimate  Interests  of 
both  State  and  National  Governments,  and 
In  which  the  National  Government,  anxious 
though  It  may  be  to  vindicate  and  protect 
federal  rights  and  federal  interests,  always 
endeavors  to  do  so  In  ways  that  wUl  not 
unduly  Interfere  with  the  legitimate  actlvi- 
tlee  of  the  States.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  this  slogan,  "Our  Federalism," 
born  In  the  early  struggling  days  of  our 
tJnlon  of  States,  occupies  a  highly  important 
place  in  our  Nation's  history  and  its  future, 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  surer  les- 
son of  history  than  that  politics  should 
not  be  mixed  in  the  process  of  codifica- 
tion, reform  and  revision,  but  that  it  in- 
evitably will,  in  some  measure,  taint  our 
work.  Bacon's  plan  for  reform  aborted 
because  of  politics.  Napoleon's  Code  be- 
came possible  only  through  extraordinary 
legislative  means.  The  work  of  Livingston 
and  Field  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  po- 
litical criticism.  If  we  are  to  develop  a 
new  Federal  Code,  codifying,  reforming 
and  revising  our  laws,  we  ought,  how- 
ever, to  put  aside  politics  or  at  least  min- 
imize its  impact  on  our  work  product  to 
whatever  degree  possible.  Crime  and 
criminal  justice  are  too  important  for  our 
people  to  be  made  the  subject  of  narrow 
political  advantage.  Too  much  is  at  stake 
and  too  great  is  the  need  for  reform  to 
run  the  risk  of  losing  it  all  for  the  mo- 
mentary gaini  of  politics. 

On  the  other  hand,  debate  is  not  only 
to  be  expected,  but  to  be  welcomed,  for 
it  is  only  through  the  exsimination  of 
diverse  views  stated  by  able  advocates 
that  we  can  reach  sound  decisions.  No 
one  has  a  monopoly  on  truth.  Any  one 
who  has  an  open  mind  can  learn  from 
those  who  disagree  with  him.  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  as  we  undertake 
this  reform  that  all  could  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  same  goal:  a  comprehen- 
sive new  Code.  Differences  should  be  con- 
fined to  particular  issues  and  not  gen- 
eralized to  the  Code  itself.  Otherwise, 
I  fear  our  task  will  be  in  vain. 

Finally,  I  would  be  less  than  frank  if 
I  did  not  express  my  concern  that  recent 
history  of  legislation  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice area  in  Congress  did  not  raise  the 
serious  question  that  the  benefit  achieved 
by  It  for  society  as  a  whole  may  not  have 
been  purchased  at  too  high  a  price  In 
accompanying  social  division.  In  process- 
ing this  Code,  I  would  hope  that  all  men 
of  good  faith  would  recognize  on  the  part 
of  others  a  similar  dedication  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  Prof.  Herbert  Wechsler  aptly 
expressed  the  character  of  the  task 
before  us: 

Whatever  views  one  holds  about  the  penal 
law,  no  one  will  question  Its  Importance  In 
society.  This  Is  the  law  on  which  men  place 
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tbelr  ultimate  reliance  for  protection  against 
all  the  deepest  Injuries  that  human  con- 
duct can  Inflict  on  Individuals  and  insti- 
tutions. By  the  same  token,  penal  law  gov- 
erns the  strongest  force  that  we  permit  offi- 
cial agencies  to  bring  to  bear  on  Individuals. 
Its  promise  as  an  Instrument  of  safety  Is 
matched  only  by  its  power  to  deetroy.  If 
penal  law  is  weak  or  Ineffective,  basic  human 
Interests  are  In  Jeopardy.  If  It  Is  harsh  or  ar- 
bitrary in  Its  Impact,  it  works  a  gross  In- 
justice on  those  caught  within  its  tolls.  The 
law  that  carries  such  responsibUities  shoiUd 
surely  be  as  rational  and  Just  as  law  can  be. 
Nowhere  In  the  entire  legal  field  Is  more  at 
stake  for  the  community,  for  the  Individual. 

(Wechsler,  "The  Challenge  of  a  Model 
Penal  Code,"  65  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1098-99 
(1952).  I  call,  therefore,  for  the  exercise 
of  quiet  reason,  not  emotional  rhetoric 
in  the  important  task  that  faces  us. 


PROPOSED  CODE  SUBMITTED  BY 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  RE- 
FORM OF  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL 
LAWS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  recently  began  its  Inquiry 
into  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws,  which  were  submitted  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1971.  The  final  report  of  the 
Commission  contains  a  proposed  new 
Federal  criminal  code — title  18,  United 
States  Code — formulated  as  a  "work 
basis"  in  terms  of  which  the  Congress 
might  proceed  to  consider  the  necessary 
reform  of  the  Federal  criminal  justice 
system.  The  text  of  the  proposed  code  is 
supplemented  by  commentary  on  the 
various  provisions.  I  note,  too,  that  the 
text,  as  well  as  the  commentary,  often 
(xntains,  usually  in  brackets,  both  policy 
and  logical  alternative  formulations  to 
those  found  in  the  text  itself.  Some  of 
these  alternatives  were  supported  by  a 
substantial  body  of  opinion  on  the  Com- 
mission, while  others  were  not.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  misleading  to  speak  of  the 
proposed  code  of  the  Commission  with- 
out including  within  the  code  the  noted 
alternatives.  Nevertheless,  In  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  proposed  code  in  its  sug- 
gested statutory  form,  I  request  unan- 
imous consent  that  excerpts  from  the 
report  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thi  National  Comuission  on  Re- 
rORM  or  Fesesai.  Criminal  Laws, 
Washtngton,  D.C.,  January  7, 1971. 
To  the  President  and  Congress: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  you  the  Fnal  Report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
^deral  Criminal  Laws  pursuant  to  Section 
8  of  Public  Law  89-801,  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  91-39. 

The  Commission  submits  this  proposed  re- 
vision of  'ntle  18,  United  States  Code  as  a 
work  basis  upon  which  the  Congress  may 
undertake  the  necessary  reform  of  the  sub- 
stantive federal  criminal  laws.  The  scope 
Mid  organization  of  the  proposed  Code,  Its 
general  approach  to  the  problem  of  federal 
Jurisdiction,  and  the  basic  outlines  of  Its  sen- 
tencing system,  hold  promise  as  a  logical 
framework  for  a   twentieth   centtuy  penal 


code.  Individually  we  have  reservations, 
sometimes  strong  on  the  resolution  of  partic- 
ular Issues.  Nevertheless,  we  are,  as  a  Com- 
mission, satisfied  that  the  provisions  em- 
bodied In  the  text,  together  with  their  noted 
alternatives,  fairly  expose  the  relevant  pwUcy 
Issues  and  should  facUltate  the  necessary 
legislative  choices  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work  of  re- 
form, so  necessary  to  the  fair  and  effective 
administration  of  Justice,  may  merit  the  due 
consideration  of  the  Congress  an<?  that  It  will 
contribute  to  the  resolution,  on  a  construc- 
tive basis,  of  these  difficult  Issues. 

By  Direction  of  the  Commission, 

EDMT7NI)  O.  BBOWN, 

Chairman. 

Rnal  Report  of  the  National  Commission 
ON  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 

FORWARD 

The  Final  Report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws 
comprises  a  proposed  Federal  Criminal 
Code  to  replace  most  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Comments  accompanying  the 
sections  of  the  proposed  Code  provide  brief 
explanations  of  the  statutory  texts  and  pos- 
sible alternatives.  More  elaborate  explana- 
tions will  be  found  In  published  Working 
Papers.  Earlier  drafts  of  many  provisions  are 
set  forth  In  the  Study  Draft  of  a  new  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code,  published  In  June,  1970. 
Interim  Reports  of  the  Commission  were  filed 
on  November  4,  1968  and  March  17,  1969.  The 
Interim  Report  of  March  17,  1966  recom- 
mended a  standard  immunity  provision  to 
replace  the  scores  of  divergent  immunity 
provisions  in  existing  laws;  a  standard  pro- 
vision along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
Commission  was  enacted  in  Title  n  of  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  (18 
U.S.C.  §§  6001-6005). 

The  Commission's  statutory  mandate  was 
very  broad.  Including  a  review  not  only  of 
substantive  criminal  law  and  the  sentenc- 
ing system  but  also  of  procedure  and  all 
other  aspects  of  "the  federal  system  of  crim- 
inal Justice".  However,  the  Commission 
determined  at  the  very  beginning  of  Its  work 
that  It  would  be  Inadvisable  to  spread  the 
available  resources  so  widely.  Taking  Into 
accoimt  that  Congress,  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, other  Commissions,  and  privately  fi- 
nanced projects  were  engaged  In  the  studies 
of  many  Issxies  of  criminal  law  other  than 
a  substantive  penal  code,  the  Commission 
selected  that  field  as  Its  central  concern. 

The  Pinal  Report  Is  the  result  of  nearly 
three  years  of  deliberation  by  the  Commis- 
sion, its  Advisory  Committee,  consultants 
and  staff.  The  Advisory  Committee,  headed 
by  retired  Justice  and  former  Attorney 
General,  Tom  C.  Clark,  consisted  of  fifteen 
persons  with  a  broad  range  of  experience, 
Including  three  United  States  Attorneys,  a 
former  state  attorney  general  who  has  since 
become  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, a  Judge  of  a  state  supreme  court,  a 
former  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army, 
and  well-known  professors  of  criminology 
and  constitutional  and  criminal  law.'  The 
drafting  process  was  as  follows:  The  Com- 
mission's staff  and  consultants,  working 
with  law  enforcement  agencies,  prepared 
preliminary  drafts  and  supporting  memo- 
randa. These  drew  upon  the  reports  of 
other  bodies  such  as  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  the  National  Commission 
on  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, the  American  Bar  Association  Proj- 
ect on  Standards  for  Criminal  Justice,  the 
American  Law  Institute,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency  and  numer- 
ous  state  penal   law  revision   commissions. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Preliminary  drafts  were  reviewed  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  CommlEsion  In 
periodic  discussion  meetings. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  first  phase  of 
Intensive  study,  the  Commission  published 
the  Study  Draft  of  June  1970  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  benefit  of  public  criticism  before 
the  Commission  made  its  decisions.-  This 
procedure,  affording  a  pre-Report  view  of 
proposals  under  consideration,  was  unique 
In  Commission  practice;  and  suggestions  and 
criticisms  addressed  to  the  Study  Draft  aided 
greatly  In  the  preparation  of  the  Final  Re- 
port. Many  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
government  counseled  with  the  Commission 
staff  and  submitted  memoranda.  The  Com- 
mission has  had  the  benefit  of  informal  ex- 
changes with  committees  of  the  U.S.  Judicial 
Conference.  A  nvunber  of  prosecutors  and 
private  practitioners  have  written  to  the 
Oommlsslon  and  their  comments  have  been 
taken  Into  account  In  revising  the  Study 
Draft  provisions. 

The  Commission  considered  asking  Con- 
gress for  an  extension  of  its  life  beyond  the 
scheduled  termination  date  of  January  7, 
1971,  so  as  to  permit  a  longer  interval  be- 
tween circulation  of  the  Study  Draft  In  June 
1970  and  the  Issuance  of  this  Report  six 
months  later.  The  decision  not  to  seek  an  ex- 
tension was  based  on  the  recognition  that 
Congress  bore  the  ultimate  responsibility 
with  respect  to  both  fundamentals  and  mat- 
ters of  detail  argued  In  many  of  the  com- 
ments being  received.  Further  debate  within 
the  Commission  would  not  have  contributed 
measurably  to  solutions,  but  would  have 
postponed  the  legislative  process  without 
significant  gain.  Comments  on  the  Study 
Draft  which  continue  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Commission,  as  well  as  comments  on  the 
Final  Report,  can  be  forwarded  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Among  the  basic  features  of  the  pro{>o6ed 
Code  are  the  following : 

(1)  Unlike  existing  TlUe  18,  the  Code  is 
comprehensive.  It  brings  together  all  federal 
felonies,  many  of  which  are  presently  found 
outside  Title  18;  It  codifies  common  defenses, 
which  presently  are  left  to  conflicting  com- 
mon law  decisions  by  the  courts;  it  estab- 
lishes standard  prmciples  of  criminal  liabil- 
ity and  standard  meanings  for  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  definitions  of  offenses  and 
defenses. 

(2)  The  sentencing  system  is  overhauled. 
The  chaotic  variety  of  existing  offenses  and 
penalties  is  replaced  by  a  limited  number  of 
classes  of  crime:  three  classes  of  felony  and 
two  of  misdemeancH-s,  with  a  standard  range 
of  penalties  for  each  class.  Statutory  guide- 
lines are  formulated  for  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion within  the  range  of  sentencing  au- 
thority. 

(3)  For  the  first  time,  the  question  of 
what  is  criminal  is  clearly  differentiated 
from  the  question  of  what  criminal  behavior 
falls  within  federal  Jurisdiction.  Thus,  rob- 
bery, fraud  and  other  offenses  are  defined  In 
familiar  ways,  with  a  separate  statement  for 
each  offense  of  the  circumstances  In  which 
the  federal  government's  law  enforcement 
apparatus  can  be  brought  into  play,  e.g.,  If 
the  malls  or  means  of  interstate  commerce 
are  Involved.  For  the  first  time,  there  is  ex- 
plicit Congressional  guidance  for  the  exercise 
of  restraint  In  bringing  local  transactions 
Into  federal  courts  merely  because  technical 
federal  Jurisdiction  exists.  See  S  207. 

(4)  The  proposed  Code  is  an  integrated  sys- 
tem, i.e.,  the  parts  are  closely  Interrelated. 
This  means  that  the  definition  of  each  of- 
fense In  Part  B  must  be  considered  In  rela- 
tion to  defenses  and  definitions  of  terms  that 
appear  In  Part  A — General  Provisions,  and  in 
relation  to  the  sentencing  system  in  Part  C. 
The  length  of  authorized  prison  terms,  e.g., 
§  3301,  must  be  considered  In  relation  to  re- 
straints on  Imposing  sentences  within  the 
"upper  range"  of  the  sentencing  authority 
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( }  3303)  and  to  the  structure  of  the  parole 
aystem  (Ch.  34).  A  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Integration  achieved  In  thU  Code  la  the 
system  relating  the  prosecution  for  more 
serlouiB  federal  offenaea  to  the  commission  of 
certain  '.eeaer  oSenaea.  For  example,  otiensea 
like  Impersonating  a  federal  offlclal,  obstruct- 
ing Justice,  or  violating  federal  civil  rights 
may  be  given  a  relatively  low  classification 
for  the  ordinary  violator  because,  aa  a  result 
of  the  "piggy-back  Jurisdiction"  (faoi(b)), 
the  offender  may  be  prosecuted  federally  for 
any  serious  felony  associated  with  that  un- 
derlying offense,  e.g.,  miirder,  fraud,  kid- 
napping. The  integral  quality  of  the  Code 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  particular 
provisions  of  the  principal  text  cannot  be 
modified  to  reflect  policy  Judgments  different 
from  those  proposed.  Thus  even  on  ques- 
tions of  fundamental  policy  such  as  capital 
punishment,  the  basic  design  of  the  Code  can 
assimilate  either  abolition  or  retention, 
whichever  is  Congress'  ultimate  Judgment. 
Accordingly,  rejection  of  a  particular  Code 
provision  does  not  require  rejection  of  the 
whole. 

A  few  further  observations  on  the  nature 
of  the  Commission's  task  may  be  useful. 
The  Commission  was  directed  by  Congress 
to  "Improve"  and  "reform,"  not  merely  to 
recodify  existing  law.  Among  the  duties 
placed  upon  the  Commission  by  statute  was 
an  explicit  obligation  to  propose  "changes 
m  the  penalty  structure  (to]  better  serve 
the  ends  of  Justice."'  The  Commission  has 
not  embarked  on  change  lightly.  Reforms, 
Improvements,  and  change*  cannot  be  ac- 
complished without  willingness  to  modify 
old  practices  and  old  language.  Whatever 
temporary  inconvenience  may  be  entailed 
during  a  period  of  changeover  from  the  old 
to  an  Improved  new  Code  will  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  reduced  difficulty  which 
future  Judges,  lawyers,  law  enforcement 
agents  and  Investigators,  and  legislators  and 
their  assistants  will  experience  In  compre- 
hending and  working  with  a  modernized, 
comprehensive  and  systematic  federal  crimi- 
nal code. 

Members  of  the  Commission  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  the  Importance  of  taking 
into  account  divergent  individual  viewpoints 
If  reform  is  to  be  achieved.  Various  measures 
were  taken  to  make  possible  the  conaenstia 
on  the  Report.  It  is  made  clear  In  the  letter 
transmitting  this  Report  that  no  Commis- 
sioner is  committed  to  every  feature  of  the 
proposed  Code.  In  addition  at  a  number  of 
points  the  draft  statute  sets  forth,  within 
brackets,  alternative  formulations  that  had 
substantial  support  within  the  Commission. 
Other  alternatives  with  support,  sometimea 
substantial,  within  the  Commission  are  dis- 
cussed in  comment.  Another  class  of  alterna- 
tives was  posed  by  extensive  penal  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  so  late  In  1970  as  to 
preclude  adequate  deliberation  by  the  Com- 
mission and  its  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
differences  between  the  newly  enacted  laws 
and  proposals  In  this  Report.*  Unless  other- 
wise Indicated,  therefore,  such  differences  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  disapproval  by  the  Com- 
mission of  a  position  varying  from  the  Re- 
port. Some  reexamination  of  these  most 
recent  laws  will  no  doubt  be  \mdertaken 
in  this  general  penal  law  reform.' 

The  Commission  has  enjoyed  bipartisan 
support  during  the  present  and  preceding 
administrations.  It  has  been  encouraged  not 
only  by  the  readiness  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  meet  Its  modest  budget  in  a 
time  of  financial  stringency,  but  also  by  the 
favorable  terms  In  which  two  Presidents 
have  referred  to  the  enterprise  In  the  course 
of  the  Commission's  work.*  Such  endorse- 
ments obviously  do  not  represent  a  commit- 
ment to  the  Commission's  Knal  Report  or 
any  particular  feature  of  It.  They  do  testify 
to  the  possibility  of  pursuing  In  a  non-parti- 
san spirit  the  effort  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  Justice. 
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TTTLB  18 — UNITED  STATES  CODE 
Part  A.  General  Provisions 
Chapter  1 .  Preliminary  Provisions 
§  101.  Title;  Effective  Date;  Application. 

(1)  Title  and  Citation.  Title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  be  entitled  "Crime 
and  Corrections"  and  may  be  cited  as  "18 

Xj.s.C.  { "  or  as  "Federal  Criminal  Code 

5 .'• 

(2)  Effective  Date  and  Application.  TWa 
Code  shall  become  effective  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  Unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided this  Code  shall  apply  to  prosecutions 
under  any  Act  of  Congress  except  the  Uni- 
form Oode  of  Military  Justice,  District  of 
Columbia  Code  and  Oanal  Zone  Code. 


5  102.  General  Purposes. 

The  general  purposes  of  this  Code  are  to 
establish  a  system  of  prohibitions,  penalties. 
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and  correctional  measures  to  deal  with  con- 
duct that  unjustifiably  and  Inexcusably 
causes  or  threatens  harm  to  those  individual 
or  public  Interests  for  which  federal  protec- 
tion is  appropriate.  To  this  end,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Code  are  intended,  and  shall 
be  construed,  to  achieve  the  following  ob- 
jectives : 

(a)  to  insure  the  public  safety  through  (1) 
vindication  of  public  norma  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  merited  punishment;  (11)  the  deter- 
rent influence  of  the  penalties  hereinafter 
provided;  (111)  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
convicted  of  violations  of  thU  Code;  and 
(Iv)  such  confinement  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  likely  recurrence  of  serious  criminal 
behavior; 

(b)  by  definition  and  grading  of  offenses, 
to  define  the  limits  and  systematize  the  ex- 
ercise of  discretion  in  punishment  and  to 
give  fair  warning  of  what  is  prohibited  and 
of  the  consequences  of  violation; 

(c)  to  prescribe  penalties  which  are  pro- 
portionate to  the  seriousness  of  offenses  and 
which  permit  recognition  of  differences  in 
rehabilitation  possibilities  among  Indvldual 
offenders; 

(d)  to  safeguard  conduct  that  is  without 
guilt  from  condemnation  as  criminal  and 
to  condemn  conduct  that  is  with  guUt  as 

criminal;  .      ^       . 

(e)  to  prevent  arbitrary  or  oppressive  treat- 
ment of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of 
offenses;  , 

(f )  to  define  the  scope  of  federal  interest  In 
law  enforcement  against  specific  offenses  and 
to  systematize  the  exercise  of  federal  criminal 
Jurisdiction. 

. 
S 103.  Proof  and  Presumptions. 

(1)  Proof  Beyond  Reasonable  Doubt.  No 
person  may  be  convicted  of  an  offense  unless 
each  element  of  the  offense  is  proved  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  An  accused  ir.  assiuned 
to  be  innocent  until  convicted.  The  fact  that 
he  has  been  arrested,  confined  or  Indicted 
for  or  otherwise  charged  with,  the  offense 
gives  rise  to  no  inference  of  guilt  at  his  trial. 
■Element  of  an  offense"  means:  (a)  the  for- 
bidden conduct;  (b)  the  attendant  circum- 
stances specified  in  the  definition  and  grading 
of  the  offense;  (c)  the  required  culpability; 
(d)  any  required  result:  and  (e)  the  non- 
existence of  a  defense  as  to  which  there  is 
evidence  In  the  case  sufficient  to  give  rise  to 
a  reasonable  doubt  on  the  Issue.  The  exist- 
ence of  federal  Jurisdiction  is  not  an  element 
of  the  offense;  but  It  shall  be  proved  by  the 
prosecution  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

(2)  Defenses.  Subsection  (1)  does  not  re- 
quire negating  a  defense  (a)  by  allegation 
in  the  indictment.  Information,  or  other 
charge  or  (b)  by  proof  unless  the  Issue  is  In 
the  case  as  a  result  of  evidence  sufflcient 
to  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  on  the  Issue.  Un- 
less it  is  othervrtse  provided  or  the  context 
plainly  requires  otherwise,  when  a  statute 
outside  this  Code  defining  an  offense,  or  a 
related  statute,  or  a  rule  or  regulation  there- 
under, contains  a  provision  constituting  an 
exception  from  criminal  liability  for  conduct 
which  would  otherwise  be  included  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  offense,  that  the  de- 
fendant came  within  such  exception  Is  a  de- 
fense. 

(3)  Affirmative  Defenses.  Subsection  (1) 
does  not  apply  to  any  defense  which  a  statute 
explicitly  designates  as  an  "affirmative  de- 
fense." Defenses  so  designated  must  be  proved 
by  the  defendant  by  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence. 

(4)  Presumptions.  When  a  statute  estab- 
lishes a  presumption,  it  has  the  following 
consequences : 

(a)  when  there  Is  sufflcient  evidence  of  the 
facts  which  gave  rise  to  the  presumption,  the 
presumed  fact  Is  deemed  sufficiently  proved 
to  warrant  submission  of  the  Issue  to  a  Jury 
unless  the  court  Is  satisfied  that  the  evidence 
as  a  whole  clearly  negates  the  presumed  fact; 

(b)  In  submitting  the  Issue  of  the  exist- 


ence of  the  presumed  fact  to  a  Jury,  the 
court  shall  charge  that,  although  the  evi- 
dence as  a  whole  must  establish  the  pre- 
sumed fact  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  the 
Jury  may  arrive  at  that  Judgment  on  the 
basis  of  the  presumption  alone,  since  the  law 
regards  the  facts  giving  rise  to  the  presump- 
tion as  strong  evidence  of  the  fact  presumed. 

(5)  Prima  Facie  Case.  When  a  statute  de- 
clares that  given  facts  constitute  a  prima 
facie  case,  proof  of  such  facts  warrants  sub- 
mission of  a  case  to  the  Jury  with  the  usual 
instructions  on  burden  of  proof  and  without 
additional  Instructions  attributing  any  spe- 
cial probative  force  to  the  facts  proved. 
§  104.  Authorization  and  Certiflcatlon  by 
Attorney  General. 

Whenever  authorization  or  certiflcatlon  by 
the  Attorney  General  is  required  In  this  Code 
as  a  condition  for  prosecution,  such  respon- 
sibility may  be  delegated  only  to  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  or  to  an  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General.  Although  prosecution  cannot 
proceed  absent  authorization  or  certification, 
no  other  questions  relating  to  the  exercise 
of  the  responsibility  are  lltlgable. 
§  109.  General  Deflnltlons. 

Unless  It  is  otherwise  provided  or  a  differ- 
ent meaning  plainly  Is  required: 

(a)  "aircraft"  Includes  spacecraft; 

(b)  "bodily  injury"  means  any  Impair- 
ment of  physical  condition.  Including  physi- 
cal pain; 

(c)  "this  Code"  means  the  Federal  Crim- 
inal Code; 

(d)  "court  of  the  United  States"  means 
any  of  the  following  courts:  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  a  United  States 
court  of  appeals,  a  United  States  district 
court  established  under  28  U.S.C.  5  132,  the 
District  Court  of  Guam,  the  District  Covirt 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  the  United  States  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Customs 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Military  AjjpecUs; 

(e)  "crime"  means  a  misdemeanor  or  a 
felony  and  does  not  include  an  infraction; 
but  "criminal"  and  "criminally",  when  used 
as  an  adjective  or  adverb,  refer  to  any  of- 
fense; 

(f )  "dangerous  weapon"  means  any  switch 
blade  or  gravity  knife,  machete,  scimitar, 
stiletto,  sword,  or  dagger;  any  billy,  black- 
Jack,  sap,  bludgeon,  cudgel,  metal  knuckles 
or  sand  club;  any  slingshot;  and  any  pro- 
jector cf,  or  bomb  or  any  object  contain- 
ing or  capable  of  producing  and  emitting, 
any  noxious  liquid,  gas  or  substance; 

(g)  "destructive  device"  means  any  ex- 
plosive, incendiary  or  poison  gas  bomb,  gre- 
nade, mine,  rocket,  missile  or  similar  device; 

(h)  "element  of  an  offense"  has  the  mean- 
ing prescribed  In  section  103(1) ; 

(1)  "explosive"  means  gunpowders, 
powders  used  for  blasting,  all  forms  of  high 
explosives,  blasting  materials,  fuses  (other 
than  electric  circuit  breakers),  detonators, 
and  other  detonating  agents,  smokeless 
powders,  and  any  chemical  compounds,  me- 
chanical mixture,  or  other  ingredients  In 
such  proportions,  quantities  or  packing  that 
ignition  by  fire,  by  friction,  by  concussion, 
by  percussion,  or  by  detonation  of  the  com- 
pound, or  material  or  any  part  thereof  may 
cause  an  explosion. 

(J)  "felony"  means  an  offense  for  which 
a  term  of  imprisonment  of  more  than  one 
year  Is  authorized  by  a  federal  statute,  or 
would  be  if  federal  Jurisdiction  existed; 

(k)  "firearm"  means  any  weapon  which  will 
expel,  or  is  readily  capable  of  expelUng,  a 
projectile  by  the  action  of  an  explosive  and 
Includes  any  such  weapon,  loaded  or  un- 
loaded, commonly  referred  to  as  a  pistol, 
revolver,  rifle,  gun,  machine  gun,  shotgun, 
bazooka  or  cannon; 

(1)  "force"  means  physical  action; 

(m)  "government"  means  (1)  the  govern- 
ment of  any  nation  or  any  political  unit 
within  any  nation,  (11)   any  agency,  subdi- 


vision or  department  of  the  foregoing.  In- 
cluding the  executive,  legislative  and  Judi- 
cial branches,  (ill)  any  corporation  or  other 
association  organized  by  a  government  for 
the  execution  of  a  government  program  and 
subject  to  control  by  a  government  or  (Iv) 
any  corporation  or  agency  established  pur- 
suant to  interstate  compact  or  international 
treaty  between  or  among  governments  for 
the  execution  of  an  intergovernmental  pro- 
gram; 

(n)  "government  agency"  Includes  any 
department,  independent  establishment, 
commission,  administration,  authority, 
board  or  bureau  of  a  government  or  any  cor- 
poration In  which  a  government  has  a  pro- 
prietary interest,  unless  the  context  shows 
that  such  term  was  intended  to  be  used  In  a 
more  limited  sense: 

(o)  "harm"  means  loss,  disadvantage,  or 
injury,  or  anything  so  regarded  by  the  per- 
son affected,  including  loss,  disadvantage 
or  injury  to  any  other  person  in  whose  wel- 
fare he  is  interested; 

(p)  "human  being"  means  a  person  who 
has  been  born  and  is  alive; 

(q)  "included  offense"  means  an  offense 
(1)  which  is  established  by  proof  of  the  same 
or  less  than  all  the  facts  required  to  establish 
commission  of  the  offense  charged,  (11)  which 
consists  of  criminal  facilitation  of  or  an  at- 
tempt or  solicitation  to  commit  the  offense 
charged  or  (ill)  which  differs  from  the  of- 
fense charged  only  In  the  respect  that  a  less 
serious  harm  or  risk  of  harm  to  the  same  per- 
son, property  or  public  Interest  or  a  lesser 
kind  of  culpability  suffices  to  establish  its 
commission; 

(r)  "includes"  should  be  read  as  if  the 
phrase  "but  is  not  limited  to"  were  also  set 
forth; 

(s)  "infraction"  means  an  offense  for 
which  a  sentence  of  Imprisonment  is  not 
authorized; 

(t)  "intentionally"  and  variants  thereof 
designate  the  standard  prescribed  in  section 
302(1); 

(u)  "Judge"  Includes  Jxistlce  of  the  Su- 
preme Court; 

(V)  "knowingly"  and  variants  thereof 
designate  the  standard  prescribed  in  section 
302(1); 

(w)  "law  enforcement  officer"  means  a 
public  servant  authorized  by  law  or  by  a 
government  agency  or  branch  to  conduct  or 
engage  In  investigations  or  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  law; 

(X)  "local"  means  of  or  pertaining  to  any 
political  unit  within  any  state; 

(y)  "magistrate"  Includes  commissioner; 

(z)  "misdemeanor"  means  an  offense  for 
which  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  one  year 
or  less  is  authorized  by  a  federal  statute,  or 
would  be  if  federal  jurisdiction  existed; 

(aa)  "negligently"  and  variants  thereof 
designate  the  standard  prescribed  In  section 
302(1); 

(ab)  "offense"  means  conduct  for  which 
a  term  of  imprisonment  or  a  flne  is  au- 
thorized by  a  federal  statute,  or  would  be 
If  federal  Jurisdiction  existed; 

(ac)  "official  action"  means  a  decision, 
opinion,  recommendation,  vote  or  other  exer- 
cise of  discretion; 

(ad)  "official  proceeding"  means  a  pro- 
ceeding heard  or  which  may  be  heard  before 
any  government  agency  or  branch  or  public 
servant  authorized  to  take  evidence  under 
oath.  Including  any  referee,  hearing  ex- 
aminer, commissioner,  notary  or  other  person 
taking  testimony  or  a  deposition  In  connec- 
tion with  any  such  proceeding; 

(ae)  "person"  means  a  human  being  and 
a  corporation  or  organization  as  deflined  In 
section  409; 

(af)  "public  servant"  means  an  officer  or 
employee  of  a  government  or  a  person  au- 
thorized to  act  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  gov- 
ernment or  serving  a  government  as  an  ad- 
viser or  consultant.  The  term  Includes  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  members  of  the  state  legls- 
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latures,  Resident  CommlBsioners,  judges  and 
Jvirors; 

(ag)  "reasonably  believes"  designates  a 
belief  which  Is  not  recklessly  held  by  the 
actor; 

(ah)  "recklessly"  and  variants  thereof 
designate  the  standard  prescribed  In  section 
302(1) ; 

(al)  "section"  means  a  section  of  this  Oode; 
"subsection"  or  "paragraph"  refers  to  a  sub- 
section or  paragraph  of  the  section  or  sub- 
section, as  the  case  may  be.  in  which  the 
term  is  used; 

(aj)  "serious  bodily  Injury"  means  bodily 
injury  which  creates  a  substantial  risk  of 
death  or  which  causes  serious  permanent 
disfigurement,  unoonsclouaness,  extreme 
pain,  or  permanent  or  protracted  loes  or  Im- 
pairment of  the  function  of  any  bodily  mem- 
ber or  organ; 

(ak)  "state"  Includes  Puerto  Rloo.  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Ouam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Johns- 
ton Island.  Midway  Island,  Wake  Island,  and 
Kingman's  Reef  and  any  other  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States; 

(al)  "think  of  value"  means  a  gain  or  ad- 
VP!  tage.  or  anything  regarded,  or  which 
might  reasonably  be  regarded,  by  the  bene- 
ficiary as  a  <;ain  or  advantage.  Including  a 
gain  or  advantsige  to  any  other  person.  "Thing 
of  pecuniary  value"  means  a  thing  of  value 
In  the  form  of  money,  tangible  or  Intangible 
property,  commercial  Interests  or  anything 
else  the  primary  significance  of  which  Is  eco- 
nomic gain; 

(am)  "United  States",  In  a  territorial  sense, 
includes  all  states  and  all  places  and  waters, 
continental  or  Insular,  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  except  the  Canal 
Zone; 

(an)  "United  States."  when  not  used  In  a 
territorial  sense,  means  government,  as  de- 
fined in  paragraph  (m) ,  of  the  United  States. 
{201.  Common  Jurisdictional  Bases. 

Federal  jurisdiction  to  penalize  an  offense 
under  this  Code  exists  under  the  circum- 
stances which  are  set  forth  as  the  jurisdic- 
tional base  or  bases  for  that  offense. 

Bases  commonly  used  In  this  Code  are  as 
follows : 

(a)  the  offense  is  committed  within  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  as  defined  in  section  210; 

(b)  the  offense  is  committed  In  the  course 
of  committing  or  In  Immediate  flight  from 
the  commission  of  any  other  offense  defined 
In  this  Code  over  which  federal  Jurisdiction 
exists; 

(c)  the  victim  is  a  federal  public  servant 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  or  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President-elect,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or,  IX  there  Is  no  Vice  President,  the 
officer  next  In  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vice  President-elect,  or  any  Individual  who  is 
acting  as  President  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  a  candidate  for 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  any  member 
or  member -designate  of  the  President's  cabi- 
net, or  a  member  of  Congress,  or  a  federal 
judge,  or  a  head  of  a  foreign  nation  or  a  for- 
eign minister,  ambassador  or  other  public 
minister : 

(d)  the  property  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  offense  is  owned  by  or  In  the  custody  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  is  being  manu- 
factured, constructed,  or  stored  for  the 
United  States; 

(e)  the  United  Ctatea  malls  or  a  facility  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is  used  in  the 
commission  or  consummation  of  the  offense; 

(f)  the  offense  la  against  a  transportation, 
communication,  or  power  faculty  of  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  or  against  a  United 
States  mall  fertility; 

(g)  the  offense  affects  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce; 

(h)  movement  of  any  person  across  a  state 


or  United  States  boundary  occurs  In  the  com- 
mission or  consummation  of  the  offense; 

(1)  the  property  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
offense  Is  moving  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  or  constitutes  or  is  part  of  an  in- 
terstate or  foreign  shipment; 

(J)  the  property  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  offense  Is  moved  across  a  state  or  United 
States  boundary  in  the  commission  or  con- 
suounation  of  the  offense; 

(k)  the  property  which  Is  the  subject  of 
the  offense  is  owned  by  or  In  the  custody  of 
a  national  credit  Institution; 

(I)  the  offense  is  committed  under  cir- 
cumstances amounting  to  piracy,  as  pre- 
scribed In  section  313. 

When  no  base  is  specified  for  an  offense, 
federal  Jurisdiction  exists  If  the  offense  la 
committed  anywhere  within  the  United 
States,  or  within  the  special  maritime  and 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
S  202.  Jurisdiction  Over  Included  Offenses. 

If  federal  Jurisdiction  of  a  charged  offense 
exists,  federal  jurisdiction  to  convict  of  an 
Included  offense  defined  In  a  federal  statute 
likewise  exists. 
5  203.  Prospective  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

(1)  Inchoate  Offenses.  Federal  jurisdiction 
exists  with  respect  to  attempt,  solicitation  or 
conspiracy  when  a  circumstance  griving  rise 
to  federal  jurisdiction  over  suoh  Inchoate 
offense  has  occurred  or  would  occur  if  the 
principal  offense  were  committed. 

(2)  Completed  Offenses.  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  completed  offense  exists,  although 
no  circumstance  otherwise  giving  rise  to  fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  has  yet  occurred,  If  the  actor 
took  a  substantial  step  in  connection  with 
such  offense  designed  or  likely  to  establish 
federal  Jurisdiction. 

{  204.  Culpability  Not  Required  As  to  Juris- 
diction. 

Except    as    otherwise    expressly    provided. 
ci.Upablllty  Is  not  required  with  respect  to 
any  fact  which  is  solely  a  basis  for  federal 
Jurisdiction. 
}  205.  Multiple  Jurisdictional  Bases. 

The  existence  of  federal  jurisdiction  may 
be  alleged  as  resting  on  more  than  one  base 
but  proof  of  any  one  base  Is  sufficient.  The 
existence  of  multiple  Jurisdictional  bases  for 
an  offense  does  not  Increase  the  number  of 
offenses  conunltted. 
5  206.  Federal   Jurisdiction  Not  Preemptive. 

The  existence  of  federal  jurisdiction  over 
an  offense  shall  not.  In  itself,  prevent  any 
state  or  local  government  from  exercising 
jurisdiction  to  enforce  Its  own  laws  applica- 
ble to  the  conduct  in  question. 
§  207.  Discretionary  Restraint  In  Exercise  of 
Concurrent  Jurisdiction. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  con- 
current jurisdiction,  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  authorized  to  decline  or  discon- 
tinue federal  enforcement  efforts  whenever 
the  offense  can  effectively  be  prosecuted  by 
nonfederal  agencies  and  it  ap>pears  that  there 
Is  no  substantial  Federal  Interest  In  further 
prosecution  or  that  the  offense  primarily 
affects  state,  local  or  foreign  Interests.  A 
substantial  federal  Interest  exists  In  the 
following  clpc\mMtances,  among  others: 

(a)  the  offense  Is  serious  and  state  or  local 
law  enforcement  is  impeded  by  Interstate 
aspects  of  the  case;  (b)  federal  enforcement 
Is  believed  to  be  necessary  to  vindicate 
federally-protected  civil  rights;  (c)  if  federal 
jurisdiction  exists  under  section  201  (b) ,  the 
offense  Is  closely  related  to  the  underlying 
offense,  as  to  which  there  Is  a  substantial 
federal  Interest;  (d)  an  offense  apparently 
limited  In  its  Impact  Is  believed  to  be 
associated  with  organized  criminal  activities 
extending  beyond  state  lines;  (e)  state  or 
local  law  enforcement  has  been  so  corrupted 
as  to  undermine  Its  effectiveness  sub- 
stantially. 

Where  federal  law  enforcement  efforts  are 
discontinued  In  deference  to  state,  local  or 


foreign  prosecution,  federal  agencies  u«  dj. 
rected  to  cooperate  with  state,  local  or  tat- 
elgn  agencies,  by  providing  them  with  evl- 
dence  already  gathered  or  otherwise,  to  the 
extent  that  this  Is  practicable  without  prej- 
udice to  federal  law  enforcement.  The  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  promulgate 
additional  guidelines  for  the  exercise  of  dls- 
cretlon  in  employing  federal  criminal  Juris- 
diction. The  presence  or  absence  of  a  federal 
Interest  and  any  other  question  relating  to 
the  exercise  of  the  discretion  referred  to  in 
this  section  are  for  the  prosecuting  authwl. 
tlee  alone  and  are  not  Iltlgable. 
S  20e.  Extraterritorial  Jurisdiction. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  by 
statute  or  treaty,  extraterritorial  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  exists  when: 

(a)  one  of  the  following  is  a  victim  or  in- 
tended victim  of  a  crime  of  violence:  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, the  Vice  President,  or,  if  there  is 
no  Vice  President,  the  officer  next  in  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President- 
elect, or  any  individual  who  is  acting  as 
President  under  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  or  any  member  or 
member-designate  of  the  President's  cabinet, 
or  a  member  of  Congress,  or  a  federal  Judge; 

(b)  the  offense  is  treason,  or  Is  espionage 
or  sabotage  by  a  national  of  the  United 
States; 

(c)  the  offense  consists  of  a  forgery  or 
counterfeiting,  or  an  uttering  of  forged  cop- 
ies or  counterfeits,  of  the  seals,  currency.  In- 
struments of  credit,  stamps,  passports,  or 
public  documents  Issued  by  the  United 
States;  or  perjury  or  a  false  statement  in  an 
official  proceeding  of  the  United  States;  or  a 
false  statement  In  a  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  or  other  fraud  against  the  United 
States,  or  theft  of  property  In  which  the 
United  States  has  an  Interest,  or,  if  com- 
mitted by  a  national  or  resident  of  the 
United  States,  any  other  obstruction  of  or 
Interference  with  a  United  States  govern- 
ment function; 

(d)  the  accused  participates  outside  the 
United  States  In  a  federal  offense  committed 
In  whole  or  In  part  within  the  United  States. 
or  the  offense  constitutes  an  attempt,  solici- 
tation, or  conspiracy  to  commit  a  federal 
offense  within  the  United  States; 

(e)  the  offense  Is  a  federal  offense  involv- 
ing entry  of  persons  or  property  Into  the 
United  States; 

(f)  the  offense  Is  committed  by  a  federal 
public  servant  who  is  outside  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  because  of  his  official 
duties  or  by  a  member  of  his  household 
residing  abroad  or  by  a  person  accompanying 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States; 

(g)  such  Jurisdiction  is  provided  by 
treaty;  or 

(h)  the  offense  is  committed  by  or  against 
a  national  of  the  United  States  outside  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  nation. 
S  209.  Assimilated  Offenses. 

(1)  When  Assimilated.  A  person  is  guilty 
of  a  federal  offense  if  he  engages  in  conduct 
within  an  enclave  which,  if  engaged  in  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment In  which  the  enclave  Is  located, 
would  be  piuilshable  as  an  offense  under  the 
state  or  local  law  then  In  force,  except  that 
this  section  does  not  apply  when  federal  law 
penalizes  or  Immunizes  the  conduct.  Conduct 
Is  Immunized  within  the  meaning  of  this 
subsection  if,  having  regard  to  federal  leg- 
islation as  to  the  conduct  constituting  the 
type  of  offense  and  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  penalize  the  specific  conduct  In  question, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend to  extend  penal  sanctions  to  such  con- 
duct. 
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(2)  Oradlng.  If  the  maximum  confinement 
authorized  by  the  state  or  local  law  exceeds 
SO  days,  the  assimilated  offense  Is  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor;  If  such  confinement  is  30  days 
or  less,  a  Class  B  misdemeanor;  if  there  is  no 
such  confinement,  an  Infraction.  Notwith- 
standing the  classification  here  provided,  the 
term  of  Imprisonment  or  fine  Imposed  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  authorized  by  the 
state  or  local  law,  and  the  offense  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  crime  If  the  state  or  local  law 
provides  that  It  Is  not  a  crime. 

(3)  "Enclave"  Defined.  In  this  section  "en- 
clave" means  a  place  in  the  special  maritime 
and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

5  210.  Special  Maritime  and  Territorial  Juris- 
diction. Defined. 
"Special  maritime  and  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States"  means: 

(a)  tbe  high  seas,  any  other  waters  with- 
in the  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction 
Of  the  United  States  and  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  any  partictUar  state,  and  any  ves- 
sel belooglng  In  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
United  States  or  any  citizen  thereof,  or  to 
any  corporation  created  by  or  under  the 
laws  at  the  United  States,  or  of  any  state  or 
local  government,  when  such  vessel  is  with- 
in the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction 
<rf  the  United  States,  and  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  any  particular  state; 

(b)  any  vessel  registered,  licensed,  c*  en- 
rolled under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  being  cm  a  voyage  upon  the  waters  of 
any  of  the  Great  Lakes  or  any  of  the  waters 
connecting  them,  or  upon  the  Saint  Law- 
rence River  where  the  same  constitutes  the 
international  Boundary  Line; 

(c)  any  lands  reserved  cm  or  acquired 
tbr  the  use  o>f  the  United  States,  and  under 
the  exclusive  or  concurrent  jurisdiction 
thereof;  or  any  place  purchased  or  other- 
wise acqTilred  by  the  United  States  by  con- 
sent of  'he  legislature  of  the  state  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  a  fort, 
magazine,  arsenal,  dockyard,  or  other  need- 
ful building; 

(d)  any  unorganized  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States; 

(e)  any  island,  rock,  or  key  containing 
deposits  of  guano,  which  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  be  considered  as 
appertaining  to  the  United  States; 

(f )  any  aircraft  at  spacecraft  belonging  In 
whole  or  in  part  to  the  United  States,  or 
any  citizen  thereof,  or  to  any  corporation 
created  by  or  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  state  or  local  government 
thereof,  which  such  aircraft  U  In  flight  over 
the  high  seas,  or  over  any  other  waters  with- 
in the  admiralty  and  maritime  jxu-isdlctlon 
of  the  United  States  and  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  any  particular  state,  or  While  such 
spacecraft  is  In  flight;  and 

(g)  anv  aircraft  within  the  special  alr- 
dftft  jtuisdiction  of  the  United  States  as 
defined  In  49  UJB.0.  I  1801(82); 

{211.  Special    Limited   Jurisdiction. 

(1)  Indian  Country.  Federal  Jurisdiction 
over  offenses  committed  in  Indian  country 
exists  as  provided  In  26  U.S.C.  {  212. 

(2)  Canal  Zone.  This  Code  Is  applicable  In 
the  Canal  Zone  as  provided  In  the  Canal 
Zone  Code.  It  Is  also  applicable,  as  there 
provided,  to  the  corridor  over  which  the 
United  States  exercises  jurisdiction  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Article  IX  of  the  General 
Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  signed  March  2,  1936, 
to  the  extent  that  such  application  to  the 
corridor  is  consistent  with  the  natiye  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  In  the  corridor 
as  provided  by  treaty. 

•  •  •  •  • 

1312.  Piracy  As  Jurisdictional  Base. 

For  the  purposes  of  section  201  (I)  the 
offense  is  within  piracy  Jurisdiction  If  it  la 


committed  for  private  ends  by  the  crew  or 
the  passengers  of  a  private  ship  or  a  private 
aircraft,  or  committed  by  the  crew  of  a  war- 
ship or  government  ship  or  government  air- 
craft whose  crew  has  mutinied  and  taken 
control  of  the  ship  or  aircraft,  and  is  di- 
rected: 

(a)  on  or  over  the  high  seas,  against  an- 
other ship  or  aircraft  or  against  persons  or 
property  on  board  another  ship  or  aircraft; 
or 

(b)  against  a  ship,  aircraft,  persons  or 
property  In  a  place  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  nation  or  government. 

"High  seas"  means  all  parts  of  the  sea  that 
are  not  Included  In  the  territorial  sea  or  In 
the  Internal  waters  of  any  nation  or  govern- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  this  Chapter: 

(a)  "interstate  conunerce"  means  com- 
merce between  one  state,  as  defined  in  section 
109,  and  another  state; 

(b)  "foreign  commerce"  means  commerce 
with  a  foreign  country; 

(c)  "President-elect"  and  "Vice  President- 
elect" mean  such  persons  as  are  the  appar- 
ently successful  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  respectively, 
as  ascertained  from  the  results  of  the  gen- 
eral elections  held  to  determine  the  electors 
of  President  and  Vice  President  in  accord- 
ance with  3  U.S.C.  II  1,  2; 

(d)  "national  credit  institution"  means  a 
member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System; 
a  bank,  banking  association,  land  bank,  in- 
termediate credit  bank,  bank  for  coopera- 
tives, production  credit  association,  land 
bank  association,  mortgage  association,  trust 
comiwny,  savings  bank,  or  other  banking  In- 
stitution organized  or  operating  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  a  bank  the  de- 
posits of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation;  a  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association;  an  "Insured 
institution"  as  defined  In  13  U.S.C.  S  1724; 
and  a  "Federal  Credit  Union"  as  defined  in 
12  UJ3.C.  i  1762. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chapter  3.  Basis  of  Criminal  Liability; 
Culpability;  Causation 
i  801.  Basis  of  Liability  for  Offenses. 

(1)  Conduct.  A  person  commits  an  offense 
only  If  he  engages  in  conduct,  including  an 
£K;t,  an  omission,  or  possession,  in  violation 
of  a  statute  which  provides  that  the  conduct 
Is  an  offense. 

(2)  Omissions.  A  person  who  units  to  per- 
form an  act  does  not  commit  an  offense  un- 
less he  has  a  legal  duty  to  perform  the  act. 

(3)  Publication  Required.  A  person  does 
not  conunlt  an  offense  if  he  engages  in 
conduct  in  violation  only  of  a  statute  or 
regulation  thereunder  that  has  not  been 
published. 

•  •  •  •  • 
I  302  Requirements  of  Culpability. 

(1)  Kinds  of  Culpability.  A  person  engages 
In  conduct: 

(a)  "Intentionally"  If,  when  he  engages  in 
the  conduct,  It  Is  his  purpose  to  do  so; 

(b)  "knowingly"  If,  when  he  engages  in 
the  conduct,  he  knows  or  has  a  firm  belief 
unaccompanied  by  substantial  doubt  that 
he  Is  doing  so,  whether  or  not  It  Is  his  pur- 
pose to  do  so; 

(c)  "recklessly"  If  he  engages  In  the  con- 
duct in  conscious  and  clearly  unjustifiable 
disregard  of  a  substantial  likelihood  of  the 
existence  of  the  relevant  facta  or  risks,  such 
disregard  involving  a  gross  deviation  from 
acceptable  standards  of  conduct,  except  that, 
as  provided  In  section  802,  awareness  of  the 
risk  Is  not  required  where  its  absence  is  due 
to  voluntary  intoxication; 

(d)  "negligently''  If  he  engages  In  the  con- 
duct of  unreasonable  disregard  of  a  substan- 
tial likelihood  of  the  existence  of  the  rele- 


vant facts  or  risks,  such  disregard  involving 
a  gross  deviation  from  acceptable  standards 
of  conduct;  and 

(e)  "willfully  If  he  engages  In  the  con- 
duct intentionally,  knowingly,  or  recklessly. 

(2)  Where  Culpability  Not  Specified.  If 
a  statute  or  regulation  thereunder  defining 
a  crime  does  not  specify  any  ciilpabillty  and 
does  not  provide  explicitly  that  a  person 
may  be  guilty  without  culpability,  the  culpa- 
bility that  is  required  is  willful.  Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided  or  unless  the 
context  otherwise  nequiree.  If  a  statute  pro- 
vides that  conduct  is  an  Infraction  without 
including  a  requlrentent  of  culpability,  no 
culpability  Is  required. 

(3)  Factors  to  Which  Requirement  of  Cul- 
pability Applies. 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, where  culpability  is  required,  that 
kind  of  culpability  Is  required  with  respect 
to  every  element  of  the  conduct  and  to  those 
attendant  clrcimistances  specified  In  the 
definition  of  the  offense,  except  that  where 
the  required  culpability  Is  "Intentionally," 
the  culpability  required  as  to  an  attendant 
clrciunstance  Is  "knowingly." 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, if  conduct  is  an  offense  if  It  causes 
a  particular  result,  the  required  kind  of 
culpability  is  required  with  respect  to  the 
result. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, culpability  is  not  required  with  re- 
spect to  any  fact  which  Is  solely  a  basis  for 
federal  jurisdiction  or  for  grading. 

<d)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, culpability  is  not  required  with  re- 
spect to  facts  which  establish  that  a  defense 
does  not  exist,  if  the  defense  is  defined  In 
Part  A  of  this  Code  or  Chapter  10;  otherwise 
the  least  kind  of  culpability  required  for  the 
offense  is  required  with  respect  to  such 
facts. 

(e)  A  factor  as  to  which  It  Is  expressly 
stated  that  It  must  "In  fact"  exist  Is  a  fac- 
tor for  which  culpability  is  not  required. 

(4)  Specified  Culpability  Requirement 
Satisfied  by  Higher  Culpability.  If  con- 
duct is  an  offense  if  a  person  engages  In  It 
negligently,  the  conduct  is. an  offense  also 
If  a  person  engage*  in  It  Intentionally, 
knowingly,  or  recklessly.  If  conduct  Is  an 
offense  If  a  person  engages  in  It  recklessly, 
the  conduct  Is  an  offense  also  If  a  person 
engages  In  It  Intentionally  or  knowingly.  If 
conduct  is  an  offense  if  a  person  engages  in 
It  knowingly  the  conduct  is  an  offense  also 
If  a  person  engages  In  It  Intentionally. 

(6)  No  Requirement  of  Awareness  that 
Conduct  Is  Criminal.  Culpability  Is  not  re- 
quired as  to  the  fact  that  conduct  Is  an 
offense,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided In  a  provision  outside  this  Code. 
•  •  •  •  • 

!  303.  Mistake  of  Fact  in  Aflbmatlve  Defenses. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  a 
mistaken  belief  that  the  facts  which  ooo- 
stitute  an  affirmative  defense  exist  is  not  a 
defense. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  304.  Ignorance  or  Mistake  Negating  Ctil- 
pablUty. 
A  person  does  not  commit  an  offense  If 
when  he  engages  In  conduct  be  is  ignorant 
or  mistaken  about  a  matter  of  fact  or  law 
and  the  Ignorance  or  mistake  negates  the 
kind  of  culpability  required  for  commis- 
sion of  the  offense. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{  306.  Causal  Relationship  Between  Conduct 
and  Result. 
Causation  may  be  found  where  the  re- 
svUt  would  not  have  occurred  but  for  the 
conduct  of  the  accxised  operating  either  alone 
or  concurrently  with  another  cause,  unless 
the  concurrent  cause  was  clearly  sufficient 
to  produce  the  result  and  the  conduct  of 
the  accused  clearly  Insufficient. 
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Chapter  4.  Complicity 
i  401 .  Accomplices. 

(1)  Liability  Defined.  A  person  may  be 
convicted  of  an  offenae  based  upon  the  con- 
duct of  another  person  when : 

(a)  acting  with  the  Und  of  culpability 
required  for  the  offense,  he  causes  the  other 
to  engage  In  such  conduct;  or 

(b)  with  Intent  that  an  offense  be  com- 
mitted, be  commands,  Induces,  procvires,  or 
aids  the  other  to  commit  It  or,  having  a 
legal  duty  to  prevent  Its  commission,  he  falls 
to  make  proper  effort  to  do  so;  or 

(c)  he  Is  a  co-consplrator  and  hlB  asso- 
ciation with  the  offense  meets  the  require- 
ments of  either  of  the  other  paragraphs  of 
this  subsection. 

A  person  Is  not  liable  under  this  subsection 
for  the  conduct  of  another  person  when  he 
Is  either  expressly  or  by  Implication  made 
not  accountable  for  such  conduct  by  the 
statute  defining  the  offense  or  related  pro- 
visions, because  he  Is  a  victim  of  the  of- 
fense or  otherwise. 

(2)  Defenses  Precluded.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided.  In  any  prosecution  In  which 
the  liability  of  the  defendant  Is  baaed  upon 
the  conduct  of  another  person.  It  Is  no  de- 
fense that: 

(a)  the  defendant  does  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  persons  who,  because  of  their  official 
status  or  other  capacity  or  characteristic,  are 
by  definition  of  the  offense  the  only  persons 
capable  of  directly  committing  It;  or 

(b)  the  person  for  whose  conduct  the  de- 
fendant is  being  held  liable  has  been  ac- 
quitted, has  not  been  prosecuted  or  convicted 
or  has  been  convicted  of  a  different  offense, 
or  is  Immune  from  prosecution,  or  is  other- 
wise not  subject  to  justice. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S  402.  Corporate  Criminal  Liability. 

(1)  Liability  Defined.  A  corporation  may 
be  convicted  of: 

(a)  any  offense  committed  by  an  agent  of 
the  corporation  within  the  scope  of  his  em- 
ployment on  the  basis  of  conduct  authorized, 
requested  or  commanded,  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing or  a  combination  of  them: 

[  (a)  any  offense  committed  in  furtherance 
of  Its  affairs  on  the  basis  of  conduct  done, 
authorized,  requested,  commanded,  ratified 
or  recklessly  tolerated  In  violation  of  a  duty 
to  maintain  effective  supervision  of  corpo- 
rate affairs,  by  any  of  the  following  or  a 
combination  of  them ;  1 

(1)  the  bocu^  of  directors; 

(II)  an  executive  officer  or  any  other  agent 
In  a  position  of  comparable  authority  with 
respect  to  the  formulation  of  corjjorate  policy 
or  the  supervision  in  a  managerial  capacity  of 
subordinate  employees; 

(III)  any  person,  whether  or  not  an  officer 
of  the  corporation,  who  controls  the  corpo- 
ration or  is  responsibly  Involved  In  forming 
its  policy: 

(iv)  any  other  person  for  whose  act  or 
omission  the  statute  defining  the  offense  pro- 
vides corporate  responsibility  for  offenses; 

(b)  any  offense  consisting  of  an  omission 
to  discharge  a  specific  duty  of  affirmative  con- 
duct imposed  on  corporations  by  law; 

(c)  any  misdemeanor  committed  by  an 
agent  of  the  corporation  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment;  or 

(d)  any  offense  for  which  an  Individual 
may  be  convicted  without  proof  of  culpabil- 
ity, committed  by  an  agent  of  the  corpora- 
tion within  the  scopye  of  his  employment. 

(2)  Defense  Precluded.  It  is  no  defense 
that  an  Individual  upon  whose  conduct  lia- 
bility of  the  corporation  for  an  offense  is 
based  has  been  acquitted,  has  not  been 
prosecuted  or  convicted  or  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  different  offense,  or  Is  Immune 
from  proeecutHm,  or  Is  otherwise  not  sub- 
ject to  Justice. 


i  403.  Individual    Accountability    for    Con- 
duct on  Behalf  of  Organizations. 

(1)  Conduct  on  Behalf  of  Organization. 
A  person  Is  legally  accountable  for  any  con- 
duct he  performs  or  causes  to  be  performed 
In  the  name  of  an  organization  or  in  Its  be- 
half to  the  same  extent  as  If  the  conduct 
were  performed  in  his  own  name  or  behalf. 

(2)  Omission.  Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  whenever  a  duty  to  act  Is 
Imposed  upon  an  organization  by  a  statute 
or  regulation  thereunder,  any  agent  of  the 
organization  having  primary  reeponslblllty 
for  the  subject  matter  of  the  duty  is  legally 
accountable  for  an  omission  to  perform 
the  required  act  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the 
duty  were  Imposed  directly  upon  himself. 

(3)  Accomplice  of  Organization.  When  an 
individual  is  convicted  of  an  offense  as  an 
accomplice  of  an  organization,  he  is  subject 
to  the  sentence  authorized  when  a  natural 
person  Is  convicted  of  that  offense. 

(4)  Default  In  Supervision.  A  person  re- 
sponsible for  supervising  relevant  activities 
of  an  organization  Is  guilty  of  an  offense  If 
he  manifests  his  assent  to  the  commission 
of  an  offense  for  which  the  organization  may 
be  convicted  by  his  wljlful  default  In  super- 
vision within  the  range  of  that  responsibil- 
ity which  contributes  to  the  occurrence  of 
that  offense.  Conviction  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  of  an  offense  of  the  same  class 
as  the  offense  for  which  the  organization 
may  be  convicted,  except  that  If  the  latter 
offense  Is  a  felony,  conviction  under  this 
subsection   shall   be  for   a   Class   A   misde- 


5  409.  General  Provisions  for  Chapter  4. 

(1)  Definitions.  In  this  Chapter: 

(a)  "organization"  means  any  legal  entity, 
whether  or  not  organized  as  a  corpKsration  or 
unincorporated  association,  but  does  not  In- 
clude an  entity  organized  as  or  by  a  govern- 
mental agency  for  the  execution  of  a  govern- 
mental program; 

(b)  "agent"  means  any  partner,  director, 
officer,  servant,  employee,  or  other  person 
authorized  to  act  in  behalf  of  an  organiza- 
tion. 

(2)  Unincorporated  Associations.  Nothing 
In  this  Chapter  shall  limit  or  extend  the 
criminal  liability  of  an  unincorporated  as- 
sociation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chapter  5.  Responsibility  Defenses:  Juve- 
niles; Intoxication;  Mental  Disease  or  De- 
fect 

§  501.  Juveniles. 

A  prosecution  of  any  person  as  an  adult 
shall  be  barred  if  the  offense  was  commit- 
ted: 

(a)  when  he  was  less  than  fifteen  years 
old  In  any  case,  or  when  he  was  less  than  six- 
teen years  old  In  the  case  of  offenses  other 
than  murder,  aggravated  assault,  rape  and 
aggravated  Involuntary  sodomy;  or 

(b)  when  he  was  less  than  eighteen  years 
old  unless  trial  as  an  adult  Is  ordered  by  the 
district  court  to  promote  Justice. 

•  •  •  •  • 
i  502.  Intoxication 

(1)  Defense  Precluded.  Except  as  provided 
In  subsection  (3),  Intoxication  Is  not  a  de- 
fense to  a  criminal  charge.  Intoxication  does 
not.  In  Itself,  constitute  mental  disease 
within  the  meaning  of  section  503.  Evidence 
of  Intoxication  Is  admissible  whenever  It  is 
relevant  to  neg^ate  or  to  establish  an  element 
of  the  offense  charged. 

(2)  Recklessness.  A  person  Is  reckless  with 
respect  to  an  element  of  an  offense  even 
though  his  disregard  thereof  Is  not  con- 
scious. If  his  not  being  conscious  thereof  Is 
due  to  self-Induced  Intoxication. 

(3)  When  a  Defense.  Intoxication  which 
(a)    Is  not  self-Induced,  or   (b)    if  self-In- 


duced, Is  grossly  excessive  In  degree,  given 
the  amount  of  the  intoxicant,  to  which  the 
actor  does  not  know  he  Is  susceptible,  is  an 
affirmative  defense  If  by  reason  of  such  in- 
toxication the  actor  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
duct lacked  substantial  capacity  either  to 
appreciate  Its  criminality  or  to  conform  his 
conduct  to  the  requirements  of  law. 
(4)   Definitions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  "Intoxication"  means  a  disturbance  of 
mental  or  physical  capacities  resulting  from 
the  Introduction  of  alcohol,  drugs  or  other 
substances  Into  the  body; 

(b)  "self -Induced  Intoxication"  means  In- 
toxication caused  by  substances  which  the 
actor  knowingly  Introduces  into  his  body, 
the  tendency  of  which  to  cause  Intoxication 
he  knows  or  ought  to  know,  unless  he  intro- 
duces them  pursuant  to  medical  advice  or 
under  such  circumstances  as  would  other- 
wise afford  a  defense  to  a  charge  of  crime. 

•  •  •  •  • 

!!  503.  Mental  Disease  or  Defect. 

A  person  Is  not  responsible  for  criminal 
conduct  If  at  the  time  of  such  conduct  as 
a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  he  lacks 
substantial  capacity  to  appreciate  the  crimi- 
nality of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  law.  "Mental 
disease  or  defect"  does  not  Include  an  abnor- 
mality manifested  only  by  repeated  criminal 
or  otherwise  antisocial  conduct.  Lack  of 
criminal  responsibility  under  this  section  is 
a  defense 

«  •  *  •  • 

Chapter  6.  Defenses  Involving  Justification 

and  Excuse 
§  601.  Justification. 

(1)  Defense.  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided,  Jxistlficatlon  or  excuse  under  this 
Chapter  is  a  defense. 

(2)  Danger  to  Other  Persons.  If  a  person 
is  Justified  or  excused  In  using  force  against 
another,  but  he  recklessly  or  negligently  In- 
jures or  creates  a  risk  of  injury  to  other  per- 
sons, the  justifications  afforded  by  this 
Chapter  are  unavailable  In  a  prosecution 
for  such  recklessness  or  negligence,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(3)  Civil  Remedy  Unimpaired.  That  con- 
duct may  be  justified  or  excused  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Chapter  does  not  abolish  or 
Impair  any  remedy  for  such  conduct  which 
is  available  In  any  civil  action. 

(4)  State  Prosecution  of  Federal  Public 
Servant.  The  defenses  of  Justification  and 
excuse  may  be  asserted  in  a  state  or  local 
prosecution  of  a  federal  public  servant,  or  a 
person  acting  at  his  direction,  based  on  acts 
performed  In  the  coiu-se  of  the  public  serv- 
ant's official  duties. 

§  602.  Execution  of  Public  Duty. 

(1)  Authorized  by  Law.  Conduct  engaged 
In  by  a  public  servant  In  the  course  of  his 
official  duties  Is  justified  when  it  Is  required 
or  authorized  by  law. 

(2)  Directed  by  a  Public  Servant.  A  person 
who  has  been  directed  by  a  public  servant  to 
assist  that  public  servant  Is  Justified  In  using 
force  to  carry  out  the  public  servant's  direc- 
tion, unless  the  action  being  taken  by  the 
public  servant  Is  plainly  unlawful. 

(3)  Citizen's  Arrest.  A  person  Is  Justified  In 
using  force  upon  another  In  order  to  effect 
his  arrest  or  prevent  his  escajie  when  a  pub- 
lic servant  authorized  to  make  the  arrest  or 
prevent  the  escape  Is  not  available.  If  the 
other  person  has  committed.  In  the  presence 
of  the  actor,  any  crime  which  the  actor  Is 
Justified  In  using  force  to  prevent  or  if  the 
other  person  has  committed  a  felony  in- 
volving force  or  violence. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  803.  Self-Defense. 

^  person  is  justified  in  using  force  upon 
another  person  In  order  to  defend  himself 
against  danger  of  Imminent  unlawful  bodily 
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injury,  sexual  assault  or  detention  by  such 
other  person,  except  that: 

(a)  a  person  Is  not  justified  In  using  force 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  arrest,  execution 
of  process,  or  other  performance  of  duty  by  a 
public  servant  under  color  of  law,  but  exces- 
sive force  may  be  resisted;  and 

(b)  a  person  is  not  Justified  In  using  force 
If  (1)  he  intentionally  provokes  unlawful  ac- 
tion by  another  person  in  order  to  cause 
bodily  injury  or  death  to  such  other  person, 
(^  (11)  he  has  entered  into  a  mutual  combat 
with  another  person  or  is  the  Initial  ag- 
gressor unless  he  Is  resisting  force  which  Is 
clearly  excessive  in  the  circumstances.  A  per- 
son's use  of  defensive  force  after  he  with- 
draws from  an  encounter  and  Indicates  to 
the  other  person  that  he  has  done  so  Is 
justified  if  the  latter  nevertheless  continues 
or  menaces  unlawful  action. 

«  •  •  •  • 

;  604.  Defense  of  Others. 

A  person  Is  Justified  in  using  force  upon 
another  person  in  order  to  defend  anyone 
else  If  (a)  the  person  defended  would  be 
justified  In  defending  himself,  and  (b)  the 
person  coming  to  the  defense  has  not,  by 
provocation  or  otherwise,  forfeited  the  right 
of  self-defense. 

*  •  •  •  • 

;  605.  Use  of  Force  by  Persons  with  Parental, 
Custodial  or  Similar  Responsibilities. 
The  use  of  force  upon  another  person  Is 
justified  under  any  of  the  following  circum- 
stances : 

(a)  a  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  and  supervision  of  a 
minor  under  eighteen  years  old,  or  teacher 
or  other  person  responsible  for  the  care  and 
supervision  of  such  a  minor  for  a  special 
piupose,  or  a  person  acting  at  the  direction 
of  any  of  the  foregoing  persons,  may  use 
force  upon  the  minor  for  the  purpose  of 
safeguarding  or  promoting  his  welfare.  In- 
cluding prevention  and  punishment  of  his 
misconduct,  and  the  maintenance  of  proper 
discipline.  The  force  used  for  this  purpose 
may  be  such  as  Is  reasonable,  whether  or 
not  It  Is  "necessary"  as  required  by  section 
607(1),  but  mtist  not  be  designed  to  cause 
or  known  to  create  a  substantial  risk  of 
causing  death,  serious  bodily  Injury,  dis- 
figurement or  gross  degradation; 

(b)  a  guardian  or  other  person  responsible 
for  the  care  and  supervision  of  an  Incom- 
petent person,  or  a  person  acting  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  guardian  or  responsible  per- 
son, may  \ise  force  upon  the  incompetent 
person  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  or 
promoting  his  welfare.  Including  the  preven- 
tion of  his  misconduct  or,  when  he  Is  In  a 
hospital  or  other  Institution  for  care  and 
custody,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  rea- 
sonable discipline  In  the  Institution.  The 
force  used  for  these  purposes  may  be  such 
as  Is  reasonable,  whether  or  not  It  Is  "nec- 
essary" as  required  by  section  607(1),  but 
must  not  be  designed  to  cause  or  known 
to  create  a  substantial  risk  of  causing  death, 
serious  bodily  Injury,  disfigurement  or  gross 
degradation; 

(c)  a  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  In  a  vehicle,  train,  vessel,  air- 
craft, or  other  carrier,  or  In  a  place  where 
others  are  assembled,  or  a  person  acting  at 
the  responsible  person's  direction,  may  use 
force  to  maintain  order; 

(d)  a  duly  licensed  physician,  or  a  per- 
son acting  at  his  direction,  may  use  force 
in  order  to  administer  a  recognized  form  of 
treatment  to  promote  the  physical  or  men- 
tal health  of  a  patient  If  the  treatment  Is 
administered  (l)  In  an  emergency,  or  (11) 
with  the  consent  of  the  patient  or.  If  the 
patient  Is  a  minor  or  an  Incompetent  person, 
with  the  consent  of  his  parent,  guardian  or 
other  person  entrusted  with  his  care  and 
supervision,  or  (111)  by  order  of  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction; 


(e)  a  person  may  use  force  upon  another 
person  about  to  commit  suicide  or  suffer 
serious  bodily  injtiry  In  order  to  prevent  the 
death  or  serious  bodily  Injury  of  such  other 
person. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  606.  Use  of  Force  In  Defense  of  Premises 
and  Property. 
Force  Is  Justified  if  it  is  used  to  prevent 
or  terminate  an  unlawful  entry  or  other  tres- 
pass in  or  upon  premises,  or  to  prevent  an 
unlavpful  carrying  away  or  damaging  of  prop- 
erty, if  the  person  using  such  force  first 
requests  the  person  against  whom  such  force 
Is  to  be  used  to  desist  from  his  Interference 
with  the  premises  or  property,  except  that: 

(a)  request  Is  not  necessary  if  (1)  it  would 
be  useless  to  make  the  request,  or  (11)  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  make  the  request, 
or  (111)  substantial  damage  would  be  done 
to  the  property  sought  to  be  protected  before 
the  request  could  effectively  be  made; 

(b)  the  tise  of  force  is  not  justified  to  pre- 
vent or  terminate  a  trespass  if  It  will  ex- 
pose the  trespasser  to  substantial  danger  of 
serious  bodily  Injtiry. 

•  •  •  •  • 

5  607.  Limits  on  the  Use  of  Force:  Excessive 
Forces;  Deadly  Force. 

(1)  Excessive  Force.  A  person  Is  not  jus- 
tified In  using  more  force  than  is  necessary 
and  appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 

(2)  Deadly  Force.  Deadly  force  is  justified 
in  the  following  Instances: 

(a)  when  It  Is  expressly  authorized  by  a 
federal  statute  or  occurs  In  the  lawful  con- 
duct of  war; 

((a)  when  It  Is  authorized  by  a  federal 
law  or  occurs  In  the  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate conduct  of  war;  ] 

(b)  when  used  in  lawful  self-defense,  or  In 
lawful  defense  of  others,  if  such  force  Is 
necessary  to  protect  the  actor  or  anyone  else 
against  death,  serious  bodily  Injury,  or  the 
commission  of  a  felony  involving  violence, 
except  that  the  use  of  deadly  force  is  not 
justified  if  It  can  be  avoided,  with  safety  to 
the  actor  and  others,  by  retreat  or  other  con- 
duct Involving  minimal  Interference  with 
the  freedom  of  the  person  menaced.  A  person 
seeking  to  protect  someone  else  must,  be- 
fore using  deadly  force,  try  to  cause  that  per- 
son to  retreat,  or  otherwise  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  provision,  if  safety  can 
be  obtained  thereby;  but  (1)  a  public  serv- 
ant or  an  officer  of  a  ship  or  aircraft  justified 
in  using  force  In  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties or  a  person  justified  in  using  force  in 
his  assistance  need  not  desist  from  his  efforts 
because  of  resistance  or  threatened  resistance 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  against  whom 
his  action  Is  directed,  and  (11)  no  person  Is 
required  to  retreat  from  his  dwelling,  or  place 
of  work,  unless  he  was  the  original  aggressor 
or  Is  assailed  by  a  person  who  he  knows  also 
dwells  or  works  there; 

(c)  When  used  by  a  person  In  possession  or 
control  of  a  dwelling  or  place  of  work,  or  a 
person  who  is  licensed  or  privileged  to  be 
thereon.  If  such  force  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent commission  of  arson,  burglary,  robbery 
or  a  felony  Involving  violence  upon  or  in  the 
dwelling  or  place  of  work  or  to  prevent  a  per- 
son in  fiight  Immediately  after  committing 
a  robbery  or  burglary  from  taking  the  fruits 
thereof  from  the  dwelling  or  place  of  work, 
and  the  use  of  force  other  than  deadly  force 
for  such  purposes  would  expose  anyone  to 
substantial  danger  of  serious  bodily  Injury; 

(d)  when  used  by  a  public  servant  au- 
thorized to  effect  arrests  or  prevent  escapes. 
If  such  force  Is  necessary  to  effect  an  ar- 
rest or  to  prevent  the  escape  from  custody  of 
a  person  who  has  committed  or  attempted  to 
commit  a  felony  Involving  violence,  or  Is 
attempting  to  escape  by  the  use  of  a  deadly 
weapon,  or  has  otherwise  indicated  that  he  Is 
likely  to  endanger  human  life  or  to  Inflict 
serious  bodily  Injury  unless  apprehended 
without  delay; 


(e)  when  used  by  a  guard  or  other  public 
servant.  If  such  force  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  a  prisoner  from  a  detention 
facility  unless  he  knows  that  the  prisoner 
Is  not  such  a  person  as  described  In  para- 
graph (d)  above.  A  detention  facility  Is  any 
place  used  for  the  confinement,  pursuant  to 
a  court  order,  of  a  person  (1)  charged  with 
or  convicted  of  an  offense,  or  (11)  charged 
with  being  or  adjudicated  a  youth  offender 
or  juvenile  delinquent,  or  (111)  held  for  ex- 
tradition, or  (Iv)  otherwise  confined  pursu- 
ant to  covirt  order; 

(f)  when  used  by  a  public  servant.  If  such 
force  Is  necessary  (l)  to  prevent  overt  and 
forceful  acts  of  treason,  insurrection  or  sab- 
otage, or  (11)  to  prevent  murder,  manslaugh- 
ter, aggravated  assault,  arson,  robbery,  bur- 
glary or  kidnapping  In  the  course  of  a  riot 
if  the  deadly  force  Is  employed  following 
reasonable  notice  of  Intent  to  employ  deadly 
force,  and  does  not  carry  with  It  an  unrea- 
sonable danger  to  life  of  nonpertlcipants  In 
the  riot,  and  Is  employed  pursuant  to  a  de- 
cision or  order  of  a  public  servant  having 
supervisory  authority  over  ten  or  more  other 
public  servants  concerned  In  the  suppression 
of  the  riot; 

(g)  when  used  by  ein  officer  of  a  ship  or 
aircraft  If  such  force  is  necessary  to  prevent 
overt  and  forceful  acts  of  mutiny,  after  the 
participants  In  such  acts  against  whom  such 
force  is  to  be  used  have  been  ordered  to  cease 
and  gtlven  reasonable  notice  of  Intent  to  em- 
ploy deadly  force; 

(h)  when  used  by  a  duly  licensed  physi- 
cian, or  a  person  acting  at  his  direction,  if 
such  force  Is  necessary  in  order  to  administer 
a  recognized  form  of  treatment  to  promote 
the  physical  or  mental  health  of  a  patient 
and  If  the  treatment  Is  administered  (1)  In 
an  emergency,  or  (11)  with  the  consent  of  the 
patient  or,  if  the  patient  Is  a  minor  or  an 
Incompetent  person  with  the  consent  of  his 
parent,  guardian  or  other  person  entrusted 
with  his  care  and  supervision,  or  (111>  by 
order  of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(1)  when  used  by  a  person  who  is  directed 
or  authorized  to  use  deadly  force  by  a  public 
servant  or  an  officer  of  a  ship  or  aircraft  and 
who  does  not  know  that.  If  such  is  the  case, 
the  public  servant  or  such  officer  is  himself 
not  authorized  to  use  deadly  force  under  the 
circumstances. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S  608.    Excuse. 

( 1 )  Mistake.  A  person's  conduct  Is  exciised 
if  he  believes  that  the  factual  situation  is 
such  that  his  conduct  Is  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  any  of  the  purpyoses  which 
would  establish  a  justification  or  excuse  un- 
der this  Chapter,  even  though  his  belief  is 
mistaken,  except  that,  if  his  belief  is  negli- 
gently or  recklessly  held.  It  Is  not  an  excuse 
In  a  prosecution  for  an  offense  for  which 
negligence  or  recklessness,  as  the  case  may  be, 
suffices  to  establish  culpability.  Excuse  un- 
der this  subsection  Is  a  defense  or  affirma- 
tive defense  according  to  which  type  of  de- 
fense would  be  established  had  the  facts 
been  as  the  person  believed  them  to  be. 

(3)  Marginal  Transgression  of  Limit  of 
Justification.  A  person's  conduct  Is  excused 
if  It  would  otherwise  be  justified  or  excused 
under  this  Chapter  but  is  marginally  hasty 
or  excessive  because  he  weis  confronted  with 
an  emergency  precluding  adequate  appraisal 
or  measured  reaction. 

•  •  •  •  • 

$  609.    Mistake  of  Law. 

Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  a 
person's  good  faith  belief  that  conduct  does 
not  constitute  a  crime  is  an  affirmative  de- 
fense If  he  acted  in  reasonable  reliance  upon 
a  statement  of  the  law  contained  In: 

(a)  a  statute  or  other  enactment; 

(b)  a  Judicial  decision,  opinion,  order  or 
Judgment; 

(c)  an  administrative  order  or  grant  of 
permission;  or 
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(d)  an  oflSclal  Interpretation  of  the  public 
servant  or  body  charged  by  law  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  interpretation,  administration 
or  enforcement  of  the  law  defining  the 
crime. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S  610.  Duress. 

(1)  Affirmative  Defense.  In  a  prosecution 
for  any  offense  It  Is  an  affirmative  defense 
that  the  actor  engaged  In  the  proscribed  con- 
duct because  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by 
threat  of  Imminent  death  or  serious  bodily 
Injury  to  himself  or  another.  In  a  prosecu- 
tion for  an  offense  which  does  not  constitute 
a  felony,  It  Is  an  affirmative  defense  that  the 
actor  engaged  In  the  proscribed  conduct 
because  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  force 
or  threat  of  force.  Compulsion  within  the 
meaning  of  this  section  exists  only  If  the 
force,  threat  or  circumstances  are  such  as 
would  render  a  person  of  reasonable  firm- 
ness Incapable  of  resisting  the  pressure. 

(2)  Defense  Precluded.  The  defense  defined 
In  this  section  Is  not  available  to  a  person 
who,  by  volimtarlly  entering  Into  a  criminal 
enterprise,  rr  otherwise,  willfully  placed  him- 
self In  a  situation  In  which  It  was  foresee- 
able that  he  would  be  subjected  to  duress. 
The  defense  Is  also  unavailable  If  he  was  neg- 
ligent In  placing  himself  In  such  a  situation, 
whenever  negligence  suffices  to  establish  cul- 
pability for  the  offense  charged. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{  619.  Definitions  for  Chapter  6. 
In  this  Chapter: 

(a)  "force"  means  physical  action,  threat 
or  menace  against  another,  and  includes 
confinement; 

(b)  "deadly  force"  means  force  which  a 
person  uses  with  the  Intent  of  causing,  or 
which  he  knows  to  create  a  substantial  risk 
of  causing,  death  or  serious  bodily  Injury. 
Intentlotially  firing  a  firearm  or  hurling  a 
destructive  device  In  the  direction  of  another 
person  or  at  a  moving  vehicle  In  which  an- 
other person  Is  believed  to  be  constitutes 
deadly  force.  A  threat  to  cause  death  or 
serious  bodily  Injury,  by  the  production  of  a 
weapon  or  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  actor's 
Intent  Is  limited  to  creating  an  apprehension 
that  he  will  use  deadly  force  If  necessary, 
does  not  constitute  deadly  force; 

(c)  "premises"  means  all  or  any  p&rt  of  a 
building  or  real  property,  or  any  structure, 
vehicle  or  watercraft  used  for  overnight  lodg- 
ing of  persons,  or  used  by  persons  for  carry- 
ing on  business  therein; 

(d)  "dwelling"  means  any  building  or 
structure,  though  movable  or  temporary,  or 
a  portion  thereof,  which  Is  for  the  time  being 
a  person's  home  or  place  of  lodging. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chapter  7.  Temporal  and  Other  Restraints 

on  Prosecution 
S  701.  Statute  of  Llmltatlona. 

(1)  Bar.  A  prosecution  shall  be  barred  If 
it  was  commenced  after  the  expiration  of  the 
applicable  period  of  limitation. 

(2)  Limitation  Periods  Generally.  Except 
as  provided  in  subsections  (3)-(6),  prosecu- 
tion must  be  commenced  within  the  follow- 
ing periods  after  the  offense : 

(a)  ten  years  for  sections  1101  (Treason), 
1102  (Participating  In  or  Facilitating  War 
Against  the  United  States  Within  Its  Terri- 
tory) and  1112  (Espionage) .  Any  prosecution 
commenced  more  than  five  years  after  the 
offense  shall  be  dismissed  if  the  defendant, 
on  a  motion  addressed  to  the  court,  estab- 
lishes by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  crime  and  his  connection  with  It 
were  known  to  responsible  officials  for  more 
than  one  year  prior  to  commencement  of 
prosecution  and  that  prosecution  could,  with 
reasonable  diligence,  have  been  commenced 
more  than  one  year  prior  to  Its  commence- 
ment; 

(b)  five  years  for  all  other  felonies;  and 

(c)  three  years  for  all  other  offenses. 


(3)  Extended  Period  for  Murder.  Murder 
may  be  prosecuted  at  any  time.  Any  prosecu- 
tion commenced  more  than  ten  years  after 
the  offense  shall  be  dismissed  If  the  de- 
fendant, on  a  motion  addressed  to  the  ooiirt, 
establishes  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that  the  crime  and  his  connection  with 
It  were  known  to  responsible  officials  for 
more  than  one  year  prior  to  commencement 
of  prosecution  and  that  prosecution  could, 
with  reasonable  diligence,  have  been  com- 
menced more  than  one  year  prior  to  its  com- 
mencement. 

(4)  Extended  Period  for  Organized  Crime 
and  Official  Cover-Ups.  The  period  of  limita- 
tion shall  be  ten  years  for  any  felony  com- 
mitted in  the  course  of  the  operation  of  a 
criminal  syndicate  involving  connivance  of 
a  public  servant.  A  pkrosecutlon  which  is 
timely  only  by  virtue  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  dismissed  as  to  any  defendant  who,  on  a 
motion  addressed  to  the  court,  establishes  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that  he  was 
not  a  leader  of  the  criminal  syndicate  or  a 
public  servant  conniving  In  any  part  of  the 
criminal  business  charged,  or  that  the  crime 
and  his  connection  with  it  were  known  to 
respwusible  officials  other  than  conniving 
participants  more  than  one  year  prior  to 
commencement  of  prosecution  and  prosecu- 
tion could,  with  reasonable  diligence,  have 
been  commenced  more  than  one  yecir  prior 
to  its  conunencement.  "Leader"  means  one 
who  organizes,  manages,  directs,  supervises 
or  finances  a  criminal  syndicate  or  knowingly 
employs  violence  or  intimidation  to  promote 
or  facilitate  its  criminal  objects,  or  with 
intent  to  promote  or  facilitate  its  criminal 
objects,  furnishes  legal,  accounting  or  other 
managerial  assistance.  A  "criminal  syndi- 
cate" is  an  association  of  ten  or  more  per- 
sons for  engaging  on  a  continuing  basis  In 
felonies  of  the  following  character:  llllelt 
trafficking  in  narcotics  or  other  dangerous 
substances,  liquor,  weapons,  or  stolen  goods; 
gambling;  prostitution;  extortion;  bribery; 
theft  of  property  having  an  aggregated  value 
of  more  than  $100,000;  engaging  in  a  crimi- 
nal usury  business;  counterfeiting;  bank- 
ruptcy or  insurance  frauds  by  arson  or  other- 
wise; and  smuggling.  If  more  than  ten  per- 
sons are  so  associated,  any  group  of  ten  or 
more  associates  is  a  "criminal  syndicate"  al- 
though it  Is  or  was  only  a  part  of  a  larger 
association.  Association,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  subsection,  exists  among  persons 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  criminal  opera- 
tion although : 

(a)  associates  may  not  know  each  other's 
identity; 

(b)  membership  in  the  association  may 
change  from  time  to  time;  and 

(c)  associates  may  stand  In  a  wholesaler- 
retailer  or  other  arm's  length  relationship  In 
an  illicit  distribution  operation. 

(6)  Extended  Period  to  Commence  New 
Prosecution.  If  a  timely  complaint,  Indict- 
ment or  Information  is  dismissed  for  any 
error,  defect,  insufficiency  or  Irregularity,  a 
new  prosecution  may  be  commenced  within 
three  months  after  the  dismissal  even  though 
the  period  of  limitation  has  expired  at  the 
time  of  such  dismissal  or  will  expire  within 
such  three  months. 

(6)   Commencement  of  Prosecution. 

(a)  A  prosecution  is  commenced  upon  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  before  a  Judicial  officer 
of  the  United  States  empowered  to  issue  a 
warrant  or  upon  the  filing  of  an  indictment 
or  Information.  Commencement  of  prosecu- 
tion for  one  offense  shall  be  deemed  com- 
mencement of  prosecution  for  any  Included 
offenses. 

(b)  A  prosecution  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  timely  commenced  notwithstanding 
that  the  period  of  limitation  has  expired: 

(1)  for  an  offense  Included  in  the  offense 
charged,  if  as  to  the  offense  charged  the  pe- 
riod of  limitation  has  not  expired  or  there 
Is  no  such  period,  and  there  is,  after  the 
evidence  on  either  side  Is  closed  at  the  trial, 


sufficient  evidence  to  siistain  a  conviction  of 
the  offense  charged:  or 

( 11 )  for  any  offense  to  which  the  defendant 
enters  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere. 

•  •  •  •  « 
{ 702.     Entrapment. 

( 1 )  Affirmative  Defense.  It  is  an  affirmative 
defense  that  the  defendant  was  entrapped 
into  committing  the  offense. 

(2)  Entrapment  Defined.  Entrapment  oc- 
curs when  a  law  enforcement  agent  Induces 
the  commission  of  an  offense,  using  persua- 
sion or  other  means  likely  to  cause  normally 
law-abiding  persons  to  commit  the  offense 
Conduct  merely  affording  a  person  an  op- 
portunity to  commit  an  offense  does  not  con- 
stitute entrapment. 

(3>  Law  Enforcement  Agent  Defined.  In 
this  section  "law  enforcement  agent"  Includes 
personnel  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  and 
any  person  cooperating  with  such  an  agency. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  703.    Prosecution  for  Multiple  Related  Of- 
fenses. 

(1)  Multiple  Related  Charges.  When  the 
same  conduct  of  a  defendant  may  establish 
the  commission  of  more  than  one  offense,  the 
defendant  may  be  prosecuted  for  each  such 
offense. 

(2)  Limitation  on  Separate  Trials.  Unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  court  to  promote 
Justice,  a  defendant  shall  not  be  subject  to 
separate  trials  for  multiple  offenses  (a)  based 
on  the  same  conduct,  (b)  arising  from  the 
same  criminal  episode,  or  (c)  based  on  a 
series  of  acts  or  omissions  motivated  by  s 
common  purpose  or  plan  and  which  result  in 
the  repeated  commission  of  the  same  offense 
or  affect  the  same  person  or  persons  or  their 
property,  if  such  offenses  are  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  court  and  known  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  at  the  time  the  defendant 
is  arraigned  on  the  first  indictment  or  in- 
formation. 

•  •  •  •  « 

S  704.  When  Prosecution  Barred  by  Vormet 
Prosecution  for  Same  Offense. 
A  prosecution  Is  barred  by  a  former  pros- 
ecution of  the  defendant  if  it  is  for  violation 
of  the  same  statute  and  Is  based  upon  the 
same  facts  as  the  former  prosecution,  and: 

(a)  the  former  prosecution  resulted  In  an 
acquittal  by  a  finding  of  not  guilty  or  a  de- 
termination that  there  was  insufficient  evi- 
dence to  warrant  a  conviction.  A  finding  of 
guilty  of  an  included  offense  is  an  acquittal 
of  the  inclusive  offense,  although  the  con- 
viction is  subsequently  set  aside; 

(b)  the  former  prosecution  was  terminated 
by  a  final  order  or  Judgment  for  the  defend- 
ant, which  has  not  been  set  aside,  reversed 
or  vacated  and  which  necessarily  required  a 
determination  inconsistent  with  a  fact  or  a 
legal  proposition  that  must  be  established 
for  conviction  of  the  offense; 

(c)  the  former  prosecution  resulted  In  a 
conviction.  There  is  a  conviction  If  the  pros- 
ecution resulted  in  a  Judgment  of  convic- 
tion which  has  not  been  reversed  or  vacated, 
or  a  verdict  or  plea  of  guilty  which  has  not 
been  set  aside  and  which  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  Judgment;  or 

(d)  the  former  prosecution  was  terminated 
after  the  Jury  was  Impaneled  and  sworn  or, 
In  the  case  of  a  trial  by  the  court,  after  the 
first  witness  was  sworn,  except  that  termina- 
tion under  the  following  circumstances  does 
not  bar  a  subsequent  prosecution: 

(I)  the  defendant  consented  to  the  termi- 
nation or  waived,  by  motion  to  dismiss  or 
othenvise,  his  right  to  object  to  the  termina- 
tion; 

(II)  it  was  physically  impossible  to  proceed 
with  the  trial  in  conformity  with  law;  or 
there  was  a  legal  defect  in  the  proceedings 
which  would  make  any  Judgment  entered 
upon  a  verdict  reversible  as  a  matter  of  law; 
or   prejudicial   conduct,  In  or  outside  the 
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eoortroom,  made  it  impossible  to  proceed 
with  the  trial  without  injustice  to  either  the 
defendant  or  the  government;  or  the  Jury 
tra3  unable  to  agree  upon  a  verdict;  or  false 
statements  of  a  Juror  on  voir  dire  prevented 
a  fair  trial,  provided  that  the  prosecution 
did  not  bring  about  any  of  the  foregoing 
circumstances  with  Intent  to  cause  termina- 
tion of  the  trial. 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 706.  When  Prosecution  Barred  by  Former 
Prosecution  for  Different  Offense. 
A  prosecution  is  barred  by  a  former  prose- 
cution of  the  defendant  although  it  is  for  a 
violation  of  a  different  statute  or  is  based  on 
facts  different  from  those  in  the  former 
prosecution,  if: 

(a)  the  former  prosecution  resulted  in  an 
acquittal  or  in  a  conviction  as  defined  In 
section  704  (a)  and  (c)  or  was  a  barring 
termination  under  section  704(d)  and  the 
subsequent  prosecution  is  for  any  offense  for 
which  the  defendant  should  have  been  tried 
in  the  first  prosecution  under  section  703(2) 
unless  the  court  ordered  a  separate  trial  of 
the  charge  of  such  offense:  or 

(b)  the  former  prosecution  was  termi- 
nated by  an  acquittal  or  by  a  final  order 
or  Judgment  for  the  defendant  which  has  not 
been  set  aside,  reversed  or  vacated  and  which 
aeceesarlly  required  a  determination  Incon- 
sistent with  a  fact  or  a  legal  proposition 
which  must  be  established  for  conviction 
of  the  offense  of  which  the  defendant  Is 
subsequently  prosecuted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

\  706.  Prosecutions  Under  Other  Federal 
Codes. 
Sections  704  and  705  shall  apply  to  pros- 
ecutions and  former  prosecutions  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  Code,  the  Canal  Zone  Code, 
the  criminal  laws  of  Puerto  Rico  and  of  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  except  that  "violation  of  the  same 
statute"  In  section  704  shall  be  construed 
as  violation  of  a  cognate  statute. 

•  •  •  •  • 

8  707.  Former  Prosecution  in  Another  Juris- 
diction: When  a  Bar. 
When  conduct  constitutes  a  federal  of- 
fense and  an  offense  under  the  law  of  a  local 
government  or  a  foreign  nation,  a  prosecu- 
tion by  the  local  government  or  foreign  na- 
tion is  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  federal  prose- 
cution under  either  of  the  following  circum- 
stances: 

(a)  the  first  prosecution  resulted  In  an 
acquittal  or  a  conviction  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 704  (a)  and  (c)  or  was  a  barring  ter- 
mination under  section  704(d)  and  the  sub- 
sequent prosecution  is  based  on  the  same 
conduct  or  arose  from  the  same  criminal  epi- 
sode, unless  (1)  the  law  defining  the  offense 
of  which  the  defendant  was  formerly  con- 
victed or  acquitted  is  Intended  to  prevent  a 
substantially  different  harm  or  evil  from  the 
law  defining  the  offense  for  which  he  is  sub- 
sequently iM-osecuted,  or  (11)  the  second  of- 
fense was  not  consummated  when  the  first 
trial  began;  or 

(b)  the  first  prosecution  was  terminated 
by  an  acquittal  or  by  a  final  order  or  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant  which  has  not  been 
set  aside,  reversed,  or  vacated  and  which 
necessarily  required  a  determination  incon- 
stetent  with  a  fact  or  a  legal  proposition 
which  must  be  established  for  conviction  of 
the  offense  of  which  the  defendant  is  sub- 
sequently prosecuted; 

unless  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  certifies  that  the  Interests  of  the 
united  States  would  be  unduly  harmed  U 
the  federal  prosecution  is  barred.  In  this 
section,  "local"  means  of  or  pertaining  to 
any  of  the  50  states  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
any  political  unit  within  any  of  the  50 
states. 


i  708.  Subsequent  Prosecution  by  a  Local 
Government:  When  Barred. 
When  conduct  oonatltutes  a  federal  offense 
and  an  offense  under  local  law,  a  federal 
prosecution  is  a  bar  to  subsequent  prosecu- 
tion by  a  local  government  under  either  of 
the  following  circumstances. 

(a)  the  federal  prosecution  resulted  in  an 
acquittal  or  a  conviction  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 704  (a)  and  (c)  or  was  a  barring  ter- 
mination under  section  704(d)  and  the  sub- 
sequent prosecution  is  based  on  the  aame 
conduct  or  arose  from  the  same  criminal 
episode,  unless  (I)  the  statute  defining  the 
offense  of  which  the  defendant  was  formerly 
convicted  or  acquitted  Is  Intended  to  pre- 
vent a  substantially  different  harm  or  evil 
from  the  law  defining  the  offense  for  which 
he  Is  subsequently  prosecuted;  or  (11)  the 
second  offense  was  not  consummated  when 
the  first  trial  began;  or 

(b)  the  federal  prosecution  was  tarml- 
nuted  by  an  acquittal  or  by  a  final  order  or 
judgment  for  the  defendant  which  has  not 
been  set  aside,  reversed  or  vacated  and  which 
necessarily  required  a  determination  Incon- 
sistent with  a  fact  or  a  legal  proposition 
which  must  be  established  for  conviction  of 
the  offense  of  which  the  defendant  is  sub- 
sequently prosecuted. 

In  this  section,  "local"  has  the  meaning 
prescribed  in  section  707. 

•  •  «  •  • 

S  700.  When  Former  Prosecution  Is  Invalid 
or  Fraudulently  Prociured. 
A  former  prosecution  Is  not  a  bar  within 
the  meaning  of  sections  704,  705,  706,  707 
and  708  under  any  of  the  following  circum- 
stances : 

(a)  it  was  before  a  court  which  lacked  Juris- 
diction  over  the  defendant  or  the  offense; 

(b)  it  was  for  a  lesser  offense  than  could 
have  been  charged  under  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  the  prosecution  was  procured  by 
the  defendant,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
appropriate  prosecutor,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  prosecution  for  a  greater  offense  and 
the  possible  consequences  thereof;  or 

(c)  it  resulted  in  a  Judgment  of  conviction 
vvhich  was  held  invalid  in  a  subsequent  pro- 
ceeding on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  coram 
nobis  or  similar  process. 

•  *  •  •  • 
Part  B.  Specific  Offenses 

Cliapter  10.  Offenses  of  General 
Applicability 
9  1001.  Criminal  Attempt. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  criminal 
attempt  If,  acting  with  the  kind  of  culpa- 
bility otherwise  required  for  commission  of 
a  crime,  he  Intentionally  engages  In  conduct 
which,  in  fact,  constitutes  a  substantial  step 
toward  commlssloti  of  the  crime.  A  substan- 
tial step  Is  any  conduct  which  Is  strongly 
corroborative  of  the  flxmnees  of  the  actor's 
Intent  to  complete  the  commission  of  the 
crime.  Factual  or  legal  Impossibility  of  ooxn- 
mitting  the  crime  is  not  a  defense  If  the 
crime  could  have  been  committed  had  the 
attendant  circumstances  been  as  the  actor 
believed  them  to  be. 

(2)  Complicity.  A  person  who  engages  In 
conduct  Intending  to  aid  another  to  commit 
a  crime  Is  guilty  of  criminal  attempt  If  the 
conduct  would  establish  his  complicity  un- 
der section  401  were  the  crime  committed 
by  the  other  person,  even  If  the  other  is 
not  guilty  of  committing  or  attempting  the 
crime,  for  example,  because  he  has  a  defense 
of  justification  or  entrapment. 

(3)  Grading.  Criminal  attempt  is  an  of- 
fense of  the  same  class  as  the  offense  at- 
tempted, except  that  (a)  an  attempt  to 
commit  a  Class  A  felony  shall  be  a  Class 
B  felony,  and  (b)  whenever  it  Is  established 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  at  sen- 
tencing that  the  conduct  constituting  the 


attempt  did  not  come  dangerously  oloae  to 
commission  of  the  crime,  an  attempt  to 
commit  a  Class  B  felony  shall  be  a  Class  C 
felony  and  an  attempt  to  commit  a  Class  C 
felony  shall  be  a  Class  A  misdemeanor. 

(4)  JurisdlcUon.  There  U  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defiXMd  In  this  section 
as  prescribed  In  section  208. 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  1002.  Criminal  Facilitation. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  criminal 
facilitation  If  he  knowingly  provides  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  a  person  Intending  to 
conmilt  a  felony,  and  that  person,  in  fact, 
commits  the  crime  contemplated,  or  a  like  or 
related  felony,  employing  the  assistance  so 
provided.  The  ready  lawful  availability  from 
others  of  the  goods  or  aorvlces  provided  by  a 
defendant  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  In  de- 
termining whether  or  not  his  assistance  was 
substantial.  This  section  does  not  apply  to 
a  person  who  Is  either  expressly  or  by  impli- 
cation made  not  accountable  by  the  statute 
defining  the  felony  facUlUted  or  related 
statutes. 

(2)  Defense  Precluded.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided.  It  is  no  defense  to  a  prosecution 
under  this  section  that  the  person  whose 
conduct  the  defendant  facilitated  has  been 
acquitted,  has  not  been  prosecuted  or  con- 
victed, has  been  convicted  of  a  different  of- 
fense, is  immune  from  prosecution,  or  is  oth- 
erwise not  subject  to  Justice. 

(3)  Grading.  Facilitation  of  a  Class  A  fel- 
ony la  a  Class  C  felony.  Facilitation  of  a  Class 
B  or  Class  C  felony  is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor. 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
when  the  felony  facilitated  Is  a  federal  felony. 
{  1008.  Criminal  SoUcltatlon. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  criminal 
solicitation  If  he  commands.  Induces,  en- 
treats, or  otherwise  attwnpts  to  persuade 
another  person  to  commit  a  particular 
felony,  whether  as  principal  or  accomplice 
with  Intent  to  promote  or  facilitate  the  com- 
mission of  that  felony,  and  under  drcum- 
stanoee  strongly  corroborative  of  that  intent, 
and  the  person  solicited  commits  an  overt  act 
In  response  to  the  solicitation. 

(2)  Defense.  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  that,  if  the  criminal 
object  were  achieved,  the  defendant  would 
be  a  victim  of  the  offense  or  the  offense  Is  so 
defined  that  his  conduct  would  be  inevitably 
incident  to  its  commission  or  he  otherwlae 
wovUd  not  be  guilty  under  the  statute  de- 
fining the  offense  or  as  an  accomplice  under 
section  401. 

(3)  Defense  Precluded.  It  Is  no  defense  to 
a  prosecution  \mder  this  section  that  the 
person  solicited  coiUd  not  be  guilty  of  the 
offense  because  of  lack  of  responsibility  or 
culpability,  or  other  Incapacity  or  defense. 

(4)  Grading.  Criminal  solicitation  is  an 
offense  of  the  class  next  below  that  of  the 
crime  solicited. 

(5)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
as  prescribed  In  section  203. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S 1004.  Criminal  Conspiracy. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy if  he  agrees  with  one  or  more  persons 
to  engage  in  or  cause  the  performance  of  con- 
duct which.  In  fact,  constitutes  a  crime  or 
crimes,  and  any  one  or  more  of  such  persons 
does  an  act  to  effect  an  objective  of  the  con- 
spiracy. The  agreement  need  not  be  explicit 
but  may  be  Implicit  in  the  fact  of  collabora- 
tion or  existence  of  other  circumstances. 

(2)  Parties  to  Conspiracy.  If  a  person 
knows  or  could  expect  that  one  with  whom 
he  agrees  has  agreed  or  will  agree  with  an- 
other to  effect  the  same  objective,  he  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  agreed  with  the  other, 
whether  or  not  he  knows  the  other's  identity. 

(3)  Duration  of  Conspiracy.  A  conspiracy 
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shall  be  deemed  to  continue  until  Its  objec- 
tives are  accomplished,  frustrated  or  aban- 
doned. "Objectives"  Includes  escape  from  the 
scene  of  the  crime,  distribution  of  booty,  and 
measures,  other  than  silence,  for  concealing 
the  crime  or  obstructing  Justice  In  relation 
to  It.  A  conspiracy  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  abandoned  If  no  overt  act  to  effect  Its 
objectives  has  been  committed  by  any  con- 
spirator during  the  applicable  period  of 
limitations. 

(4)  Defense  Precluded.  It  Is  no  defense  to 
a  prosecution  under  this  section  that  the 
person  with  whom  such  person  Is  alleged  to 
have  conspired  has  been  acquitted,  has  not 
been  prosecuted  or  convicted,  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  different  offense.  Is  immune  from 
prosecution,  or  Is  otherwise  not  subject  to 
Justice. 

(6)  Uftblllty  as  Accomplice.  Accomplice 
liability  for  offenses  committed  In  further- 
ance of  the  conspiracy  Is  to  be  determined 
as  provided  In  section  401. 

(6)  Grading.  Conspiracy  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  provided  for  attempt  In  sec- 
tion 1001(3). 

(7)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
as  prescribed  in  section  203. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1005.  General    Provisions    Regarding    Sec- 
tions 1001  to  1004. 

(1)  Not  To  Apply  to  One  Another.  An  of- 
fense defined  In  sections  1001  to  1004  shall 
not  apply  to  another  offense  defined  in  sec- 
tions 1001  to  1004. 

(2)  Attempt  and  Conspiracy  Offenses  Out- 
side This  Chapter.  Whenever  "attempt"  or 
"conspiracy"  is  made  an  offense  outside  this 
Chapter,  it  shall  mean  attempt  or  conspir- 
acy, as  the  case  may  be,  as  defined  in  this 
Chapter. 

(3)  Renunciation  Defense. 

(a)  Attempt.  In  a  prosecution  under  sec- 
tion 1001  It  Is  an  afBrmatlve  defense  that, 
under  circumstances  manifesting  a  volun- 
tary and  complete  renunciation  of  his  crim- 
inal Intent,  the  defendant  avoided  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  attempted  by  abandon- 
ing his  criminal  effort  and,  if  mere  abandon- 
ment was  insufficient  to  accomplish  such 
avoidance,  by  taking  further  and  afltonative 
steps  which  prevented  the  commission  there- 
of. 

(b)  Solicitation  and  Conspiracy.  In  a  pros- 
ecution under  section  1003  or  1004  It  is  an 
affirmative  defense  that,  under  circumstances 
manifesting  a  voluntary  and  complete  renun- 
ciation of  his  criminal  intent,  the  defendant 
prevented  the  commission  of  the  crime  solic- 
ited or  of  the  crime  or  crimes  contemplated 
by  the  conspiracy,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  "Voluntary  and  Complete"  Defined.  A 
renunciation  is  not  "voluntary  and  complete" 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  If  It  Is 
motivated  In  whole  or  In  part  by  (1)  a  belief 
that  a  circumstance  exists  which  Increases 
the  probability  of  detection  or  apprehension 
of  the  defendant  or  another  participant  In 
the  criminal  operation,  or  which  makes  more 
dlfflcvUt  the  consummation  of  the  crime,  or 
(11)  a  decision  to  postpone  the  criminal  con- 
duct until  another  time  or  to  substitute  an- 
other victim  or  another  but  similar  objective. 

*  •  *  •  • 

i  1006.  Regulatory  Offenses. 

(1)  Section  Applicable  When  Invoked  by 
Another  Statute.  This  section  shall  govern 
the  use  of  sanctions  to  enforce  a  penal  regu- 
lation whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  an- 
other statute  so  provides.  The  limits  on  a 
sentence  to  pay  a  fine  provided  In  Part  C 
of  this  Code  shall  not  apply  if  the  other 
statute  fixes  a  different  limit.  "Penal  regula- 
tion" means  any  requirement  of  a  statute, 
regulation,  rule,  or  order  which  is  enforclble 
by  criminal  sanctions,  forfeiture  or  civil 
penalty. 

(2)  General  Scheme  of  Regulatory  Sanc- 
tions. 


(a)  Nonculpable  Violations.  A  person  who 
violates  a  penal  regulation  is  guilty  of  an 
infraction.  Culpability  as  to  conduct  or  the 
existence  of  the  penal  regulation  need  not  be 
proved  under  this  paragraph,  except  to  the 
extent  required  by  the  penal  regulation. 

(b)  Willful  Violations.  A  person  who  will- 
fully violates  a  penal  regulation  is  guilty 
of  a  Class  B  misdemeanor.  Willfulness  as 
to  both  the  conduct  and  the  existence  of  the 
penal   regulation  Is  required. 

(c)  Flouting  Regulatory  Authority.  A  per- 
son is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  if  he 
flouts  regulatory  authority  by  willful  and 
persistent  disobedience  of  any  body  of  related 
penal  regulations. 

(3)  Dangerous  Violations  of  Prophylactic 
Regulations.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  if  he  willfully  violates  a  penal 
regulation  and  thereby.  In  fact,  creates  a 
substantial  likelihood  of  harm  to  life,  health, 
or  property,  or  of  any  other  harm  against 
which  the  penal  regulation  was  directed. 

•  •  •  •  » 
i  1101.  Treason. 

A  national  of  the  United  States  Is  giOlty 
of  treason,  a  Class  A  felony,  if,  when  the 
United  States  Is  engaged  In  International  war, 
he  participates  in  or  facilitates  military  ac- 
tivity of  the  enemy  with  Intent  to  aid  the 
enemy  or  prevent  or  obstruct  a  victory  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  defense  to  prosecution 
under  this  section  that  the  defendant  be- 
lieved that  he  was  not  a  national  of  the 
United  States  and  such  belief  was  not  reck- 
lessly held  or  arrived  at.  "National  of  the 
United  States"  means  a  person  who  Is  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  or  Is  domiciled  In 
the  United  States,  except  that  a  person  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  national  solely  because  of 
domlcUe  if  by  treaty  or  International  law 
such  domicUe  does  not  entaU  allegiance  to 
the  United  States. 

•  •  •  .  . 

i  1102.  Participating  in  or  PacUlUtlng  War 
Against  the  United  States  Within 
Its  Territory. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class 
A  felony  If.  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  when  the  United  States  Is  engaged 
In  International  war,  he  participates  In  or 
facilitates  nUlitary  activity  of  the  enemy 
with  intent  to  aid  the  enemy  or  prevent  or 
obstruct  a  victory  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Defense.  It  Is  an  affirmative  defense 
to  a  prosecution  under  this  section  that  the 
defendant  acted  as  a  member  of  the  armed 
service  of  the  enemy  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  war  and  that  he  was  not  or  reason- 
ably believed  he  was  not  a  national  of  the 
United  States,  as  defined  In  section  1101. 

•  •  •  •  « 

i  1103.  Armed  Insurrection. 

(1)  Engaging  In  Armed  Insurrection.  A 
person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  B  felony  if  he  en- 
gages in  an  armed  Insurrection  with  Intent 
to  overthrow,  supplant  or  change  the  form 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  or 
of  a  state. 

(2)  Leading  Armed  Insurrection.  A  person 
Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  felony  If,  with  Intent 
to  overthrow,  supplant  or  change  the  form 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  or 
of  a  state,  he  directs  or  leads  an  armed  in- 
surrection, or  organizes  or  provides  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  resources  of  an  armed 
insurrection  which  Is  In  progress  or  Is  Im- 
pending or  any  part  of  such  Insurrection  In- 
volving 100  persons  or  more. 

(3)  Advocating  Armed  Insurrection.  A  per- 
son Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If,  with  in- 
tent to  Induce  or  otherwise  catise  others  to 
engage  in  armed  Insurrection  In  violation  of 
subsection  (l),he: 

(a)  advocates  the  desirability  or  nece«8lt> 
of  armed  insurrection  under  circumstances 
In  which  there  is  substantial  likelihood  his 
advocacy  will  imminently  produce  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (1)  or  (3);  or 


(b)  organizes  an  association  which  en- 
gages In  the  advocacy  prohibited  in  para- 
graph (a),  or,  as  an  active  member  of  such 
association,  facilitates  such  advocacy. 

(4)  Attempt;  Conspiracy;  FaciUtatlon; 
Solicitation.  A  person  shall  not  be  convicted 
under  sections  1001  through  1004; 

(a)  with  respect  to  subsection  (3)  (a)  un- 
less he  engaged  in  conduct  imder  circum- 
stances in  which  there  was  a  substantial 
likelihood  that  It  would  imminently  pro- 
duce a  violation  of  subsection  (1)  or  (2);  or 

(b)  with  respect  to  subsection  (1),  (2)  or 
(3)  (b)  If  his  conduct  constituted  no  more 
than  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  violate 
subsection  (3)  (a)  under  circumstances  in 
which  there  was  no  substantial  likelihood 
that  such  attempt  or  conspiracy  would  im- 
minently produce  a  violation  of  this  section. 

•  •  •  •  ( 
I  1104.  Para-Mllltary  Activities. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense If  he  knowingly  engages  In,  or  Inten- 
tionally facilitates,  para-mllltary  activities 
not  authorized  by  law.  "Para-mllltary  activ- 
ities" means  acquisition,  caching,  use,  or 
training  in  the  use,  of  weapons  for  political 
purposes  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  association  of 
ten  or  more  persons.  Activities  authorized 
by  law  Include  activities  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  or  of  a  state,  including 
reserves  and  the  National  Guard,  and  fed- 
eral, state  or  local  law  enforcement  opera- 
tions. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  B 
felony  If  the  actor  organizes,  directs,  leads 
or  provides  a  substantial  portion  of  the  re- 
sources for  para-mllltary  activities  Involving 
an  association  of  100  or  more  persons  Other- 
wise the  offense  Is  a  Class  C  felony. 

•  •  •  •  • 
§  1105.  Sabotage. 

(1)  Wartime  Sabotage.  A  person  Is  guilty 
of  sabotage  If,  in  time  of  war  and  with  In- 
tent to  Impair  the  military  effectiveness  of 
the  United  States,  he: 

(a)  damages  or  tampers  with  anything  of 
direct  military  significance  or  a  vital  public 
facility  as  defined  In  section  1709(c); 

(b)  defectively  makes  or  repairs  anything 
of  direct  military  significance: 

(c)  delays  or  obstructs  transportation, 
communication  or  power  service  of  or  fur- 
nished to  the  defense  establishment;  or 

(d)  causes  or  creates  a  risk  of  catastro- 
phe as  defined  in  section  1704(4)  by  any 
means  listed  In  section  1704  ( 1 ) . 

Sabotage  under  this  subsection  Is  a  Class 
A  felony  if  it  Jeopardizes  life  or  the  success 
of  a  combat  operation.  Otherwise  it  is  a  Class 
B  felony. 

(2)  Other  Catastrophic  Sabotage.  A  person 
is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  felony  if,  whether  or 
not  In  time  of  war,  with  Intent  to  Impair 
the  military  effectiveness  of  the  United 
States,  he  impairs  the  efficacy  of  military 
missiles,  space  vessels,  satellites,  nuclear 
weaponry,  early  warning  sjrstems,  or  other 
means  of  defetuse  or  retaliation  against  cata- 
strophic enemy  attack. 

( 3 )  Definitions.  In  this  section : 

(a)  "defense  establishment"  means  the 
defense  establishment  of  the  United  States 
or  of  a  nation  at  war  with  any  nation  with 
which  the  United  States  is  at  war; 

(b)  "anything  of  direct  military  signifi- 
cance" means  armament  or  anything  else  pe- 
culiarly suited  for  ollltary  use,  and  Includes 
such  a  thing  in  course  of  manufacture, 
transport,  or  other  servicing  or  preparation 
for  the  defense  establishment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1106.  Recklessly  Impairing  Military  Effec- 
tiveness. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If. 
in  reckless  disregard  of  a  substantial  risk  of 
seriously  Impairing  the  military  effectiveness 
of  the  United  States,  he  intentionally  en- 
gages. In  time  of  war.  In  the  conduct  pro- 
hibited In  paragraphs   (a)    through   (d)   of 
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section  1106(1),  or,  whether  or  not  in  time 
of  war,  In  the  conduct  prohibited  in  section 
1106(2). 

•  •  •  •  • 

j  1107.  Intentionally  Impairing  Defense 
Functions. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If. 
with  Intent  to  Impair  the  military  effective- 
ness of  the  United  States,  he  engages  in  the 
conduct  prohibited  In  paragraphs  (a) 
through  (d)  of  section  1105(1)  and  thereby 
causes  a  loss  which  Is,  In  fact.  In  excess  of 
»5,000. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{ 1108.  Avoiding  Military  Service  Obligations. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class 
C  felony  if,  in  violation  of  the  regulatory  act 
and  with  Intent  to  avoid  service  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  the  perform- 
ance of  civilian  work  In  lieu  of  induction  Into 
the  armed  forces,  he : 

(a)  falls  to  register; 

(b)  falls  to  report  for  Induction  Into  the 
armed  forces; 

(c)  refuses  Induction  Into  the  armed 
forces;  or 

(d)  refuses  or  falls  to  perform,  or  avoids 
the  performance  of,  civilian  work  required  of 
him. 

"Regulatory  act"  means  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967,  or  any  other  statute  applicable  to 
the  recruiting  of  personnel  for  the  armed 
forces,  and  any  rules  or  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto. 

(2)  Duration  of  Offense.  An  offense  under 
subsection  (1)  (a)  Is  deemed  to  continue  un- 
til the  actor  is  no  longer  under  a  duty  to 
register  as  provided  In  the  regulatory  act. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1109.  Obstruction  of  Recruiting  or  Induc- 
tion Into  Armed  Forces. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If : 

(a)  In  time  of  war,  he  Intentionally  and 
substantially  obstructs  the  recruiting  serv- 
ice by  physical  Interference  or  obstacle  or 
solicits  another  to  violate  section  1108;  or 

(b)  with  Intent  to  avoid  or  delay  his  or 
another's  service  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  he  employs  force,  threat  or 
deception  to  influence  a  public  servant  In 
his  official  action. 

"Recruiting  service"  means  a  voluntary  en- 
listment system,  the  Selective  Service  System 
or  any  other  system  for  obtaining  p>ersonnel 
for  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  1110.  Causing     Insubordination     in     the 
Armed  Forces. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  offense 
If  he  Intentionally  causes  Insubordination, 
mutiny  or  refusal  of  duty  by  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  B  felony 
if  committed  In  time  of  war  and  it  consists 
of  (a)  causing  mutiny,  or  (b)  causing  In- 
subordination or  refusal  of  duty  of  ten  or 
more  persons,  or  (c)  causing  Insubordination 
or  refusal  of  duty  In  or  directly  relating  to 
a  combat  operation.  Otherwise  It  Is  a  Class 
C  felony. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S  nil.  Impairing   Military   Effectiveness   by 
False  Statement. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  offense 
If,  In  time  of  war  and  with  Intent  to  aid  the 
enemy  or  to  prevent  or  obstruct  the  success 
of  military  operations  of  the  United  States, 
he  knowingly  makes  or  conveys  a  false  state- 
ment of  fact  concerning  losses,  plans,  opera- 
tions or  conduct  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  those  of  the  enemy,  civilian 
or  military  catastrophe,  or  other  report  likely 
to  affect  the  strategy  or  tactics  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  likely  to  create 
general  panic  or  serious  disruption. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  is  a  Class  B  felony 
^  It  causes  serious  impairment  of  the  mili- 


tary effectiveness  of  the  United  States.  Other- 
wise It  Is  a  Class  C  felony. 

•  «  •  •  • 

§  1112.  Espionage. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  espionage 
If  he: 

(a)  reveals  national  security  Information 
to  a  foreign  power  or  agent  thereof  with 
Intent  that  such  Information  be  used  In  a 
manner  prejudicial  to  the  safety  or  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States;  or 

(b)  In  time  of  war,  elicits,  collects  or 
records,  or  publishes  or  otherwise  conmiunl- 
cates  national  security  Information  with  In- 
tent that  it  be  communicated  to  the  enemy. 

(2)  Grading.  Espionage  is  a  Class  A  felony 
if  committed  In  time  of  war  or  If  the  In- 
formation directly  concerns  military  mis- 
siles, space  vessels,  satellites,  nuclear  weap- 
onry, early  warning  systems  or  other  means 
of  defense  or  retaliation  against  catastrophic 
enemy  attack,  war  plans,  or  any  other  major 
element  of  defense  strategy.  Including  secu- 
rity Intelligence.  Otherwise  espionage  is  a 
Class  B  felony. 

(3)  Attempt  and  Conspiracy.  Attempted 
espionage  and  conspiracy  to  commit  espio- 
nage are  punishable  equally  with  the  com- 
pleted offense.  Without  limiting  the  ap- 
plicability of  section  1001  (Crlmln&l  At- 
tempt) ,  any  of  the  following  acts  Is  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  substantial  step  under  sec- 
tion 1001  toward  commission  of  espionage 
under  subsection  (1)  (a) :  obtaining,  collect- 
ing, or  eliciting  national  security  informa- 
tion or  entering  a  restricted  area  to  obtain 
such  Information. 

(4)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  "national  security  information"  means 
information  regarding : 

(I)  the  military  capablUty  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  nation  at  war  with  a  nation 
with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war; 

(II)  military  or  defense  planning  or  oper- 
ations of  the  United  States; 

(III)  military  communications,  research 
or  development  of  the  United  States; 

(Iv)  restricted  data  as  defined  In  42  U.S.C. 
§  2014  (relating  to  atomic  energy) ; 

(V)  security  intelligence  of  the  United 
States,  Including  Information  relating  to  In- 
telligence operations,  activities,  plans,  esti- 
mates,  analyses,   sources   and   methods; 

(vl)  classified  communications  Informa- 
tion as  defined  In  section  1114; 

(vll)  m  time  of  war,  any  other  informa- 
tion relating  to  national  defense  which  might 
be  useful  to  the  enemy; 

(b)  "military"  connotes  land,  sea  or  air 
military  and  both  offensive  and  defensive 
measures; 

(c)  "foreign  power"  Includes  any  foreign 
government,  faction,  party,  or  military  force, 
or  persons  purporting  to  act  as  such,  whether 
or  not  recognized  by  the  United  States,  any 
International  organization,  and  any  armed 
insurrection  within  the  United  States. 

(d)  "agent"  means  representative,  officer, 
agent  or  employee  or.  In  case  of  a  nation,  a 
subject  or  citizen. 

•  •  *  •  • 

{  1113.  Mishandling  National  Security  Infor- 
mation. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If,  in 
reckless  disregard  of  potential  Injury  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  he: 

(a)  knowingly  reveals  national  security 
Information  to  anyone  not  authorized  to 
receive  It; 

(b)  violates  a  known  duty,  to  which  he 
is  subject  as  a  public  servant,  as  to  cus- 
tody, care  or  disposition  of  national  secu- 
rity Information  or  as  to  reporting  an  un- 
lawful removal,  delivery,  loss,  destruction, 
or  compromise  of  the  sectirlty  of  such  Infor- 
mation; or 

(c)  knowingly  having  possession  of  a  doc- 
ument or  thing  containing  national  secvirlty 


Information,  falls  to  deliver  It  on  demand  to 
a  public  servant  of  the  United  States  en- 
titled to  receive  It. 

"National   security  Information"  has  the 
meaning  prescribed  In  section  1112(4). 
•         •         •         •         • 

§  1114.  Misuse  of  ClasBlfled  Communications 
Information. 

(1)  Offense.  A  p>erson  is  gvillty  of  a  Class  C 
felony  If  he  knowingly: 

(a)  communicates  classified  communica- 
tions Information  or  otherwise  makes  It 
available  to  an  unauthorized  person; 

(b)  publishes  classified  communications 
Information;   ar 

(c)  usee  classified  communcatlons  Infor- 
mation In  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  safety 
or  interest  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Attempt  and  Conspiracy.  Attempt  and 
conspiracy  to  violate  this  section  are  punish- 
able equally  with  the  completed  offense. 

(3)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  "communications  Information"  means 
information : 

(I)  regarding  the  nat\ire,  preparation  or 
use  of  any  code,  cipher  or  cryptographic  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  or  of  a  foreign 
power; 

(II)  regarding  the  design,  construction,  use, 
maintenance  or  repair  of  any  device,  appa- 
ratus or  appliance  used  or  prepared  or 
planned  for  use  by  the  United  States  or 
a  foreign  power  for  cryptographic  or  Intelli- 
gence surveillance  purposes; 

(ill)  regarding  the  intelligence  surveillance 
activities  of  the  United  States  or  a  foreign 
power;  or 

(iv)  obtained  by  the  process  of  Intelligence 
surveillance  from  the  communications  of  a 
foreign  power; 

(b)  communications  information  1b  "clas- 
sified" If,  at  the  time  the  conduct  Is  engaged 
m,  the  communications  information  is,  tor 
reasons  of  national  security,  specifically  des- 
ignated by  a  United  States  government 
agency  for  limited  or  restricted  dissemina- 
tion or  distribution; 

(c)  "code,"  "cipher"  and  "cryptographic 
system"  include,  in  addition  to  their  usual 
meanings,  any  method  of  secret  writing  and 
any  mechanical  or  electrical  device  or  meth- 
od used  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  or  con- 
cealing the  contents,  significance  or  means 
of  communications; 

(d)  "Intelligence  surveillance"  means  all 
procedtires  and  methods  used  In  the  Inter- 
ception of  communications  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  Information  from  such  communica- 
tions by  other  than  the  Intended  recipients; 

(e)  "unauthorized  person"  means  a  person 
who,  or  agency  which.  Is  not  authorized  to 
receive  communications  information  by  the 
President  or  by  the  head  of  a  United  States 
government  agency  which  Is  expressly  des- 
ignated by  the  President  to  engage  in  intel- 
ligence surveillance  activities  for  the  United 
States; 

(f )  "foreign  power"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed in  section  1112(4). 

(4)  Congressional  Use.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  furnishing,  upon  lawful  de- 
mand, of  Information  to  any  regularly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  or 
Joint  committee  thereof.  Inapplicability 
under  this  subsection  Is  a  defense. 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  1115.  Communication  of  Classified  Infor- 
mation by  Public  Servant. 
(1)  Offense.  A  public  servant  or  former 
public  servant  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony 
If  he  communicates  classified  Information  tu 
an  agent  or  representative  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  to  an  officer  or  member  of  an 
organization  defined  in  50  U.S.C.  1 782(6) 
(communist  organizations).  "Classified  In- 
formation" means  Information  the  dissemi- 
nation of  which  has  been  restricted  by  clas- 
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slflcatlon  by  th«  President  or  by  the  bead 
of  a  United  States  government  agency  with 
the  approval   of  the  Preeldeut  as  affecting 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 
(2)  Defenses. 

(a)  It  Is  a  defense  to  prosecution  under 
this  section  that  the  public  servant  or  for- 
mer public  ser^-ant  was  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  President  or  by  the  head  of 
the  United  States  government  agency  which 
he  served  to  make  the  communication  pro- 
hibited by  this  section. 

(b)  It  Is  an  affirmative  defense  to  a  prose- 
cution under  this  section  that  the  former 
public  servant  obtained  the  Information  In 
a  manner  unrelated  to  his  having  been  a 
public  servant  or,  If  not  so  obtained.  It  wm 
not  classified  while  he  was  a  public  servant. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{  1116.  Prohibited  Recipients  Obtaining  In- 
formation. 
An  agent  or  representative  of  a  foreign 
government  or  an  officer  or  member  of  an 
organization  defined  in  60  U.S.C.  S  782(6) 
(communist  organizations)  Is  guilty  of  a 
Class  C  felony  if  he : 

(a)  knowingly  obtains  classified  Informa- 
tion, as  defined  in  section  1116;  or 

(b)  solicits  another  to  commit  a  crime  de- 
fined In  sections  Ilia,  1113,  1114  or  1115. 

•  •  •  •  • 

f  1117.  Wartime  Censorship  of  Oommunlca- 
tlons. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If, 
in  time  of  declared  war  and  In  violation  of 
a  statute  of  the  United  States,  or  regulation, 
rule  or  order  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  he: 

(a)  knowingly  communicates  or  attempts 
to  communicate  with  the  enemy  or  an  ally 
of  the  enemy; 

(b)  knowingly  evades  or  attempts  to  evade 
submission  to  censorship  of  any  communi- 
cation passing  or  intended  to  pass  between 
the  United  States  and  a  foreign  nation; 

(0)  uses  any  code  or  device  with  intent  to 
conceal  from  censorship  the  meaning  of  a 
communication  described  in  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b);  or 

(d)  uses  any  mode  of  communication 
knowing  it  Is  prohibited  by  such  statute  or 
regulation,  rule  or  order  issued  pursuant 
thereto. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S  1118.  Harboring  or  Concealing  National  Se- 
curity Offenders. 
A  person  Is  gvUlty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If 
he  knowingly  harbors  or  conceals  another 
who  has  committed  or  is  about  to  commit 
treason  (section  1101),  sabotage  (section 
1006 ) ,  espionage  (section  1112) ,  or  murder  of 
the  President  or  Vice  President  (section 
1001). 

•  •  •  •  • 
i  1119.  Aiding  Deserters. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense tf  he  Intentionally  assists  a  member 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  to 
desert  or  attempt  to  desert  or,  knowing  that 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  has  deserted, 
he  engages  in  the  conduct  prohibited  in 
paragraphs  (a)  through  (d)  of  subsection 
(1)  of  section  1303  with  intent  to  aid  the 
other  to  avoid  discovery  or  apprehension. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  is  a  Class  C  fel- 
ony If  It  is  committed  in  time  of  war.  Other- 
wise it  Is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor. 

{  1120.  Aiding  Escape  of  Prisoner  of  War  or 
Enemy  Allen. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If  he 
intentionally : 

(a)  facilitates  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  of 
war  held  by  the  United  States  or  any  of  Its 
allies  or  of  a  person  apprehended  or  detained 
as  an  enemy  alien  by  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  allies;  or 

•  •  •  •  • 

(b)  Interferes  with,  hinders,  delays  or  pre- 
vents the  discovery  or  apprehension  of  a  pris- 
oner of  war  or  an  enemy  alien  who  has  es- 


caped from  the  custody  of  or  detention  by 
the  United  States  or  any  of  Its  allies,  by  en- 
gaging in  the  conduct  prohibited  In  para- 
graphs (a)  through  (d)  of  subsection  (1)  of 
section  1308. 

•  •  •  •  « 

I  1121.  Offenses  Relating  to  Vital  Materials. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  B  felony  If, 
with  intent  to  Injure  the  United  States  or  to 
secure  an  advantage  to  a  foreign  power  in 
the  event  of  a  military  confrontation  with 
the  United  States,  he  engages  in  conduct 
prohibited  or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  42 
UjS.C.  512077,  2122,  2131,  2276  (relating  to 
atomic  engery)  or  60  U.S.C.  |  167c  (relating 
to  helium).  "Foreign  power"  has  the  mean- 
ing prescribed  in  section  1112(4). 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  1122.  Person  Trained  In  Foreign  Bsplonage 
or  Sabotage. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  if 
knowingly : 

(a)  falls  to  register  with  the  Attorney 
General  as  required  by  50  U3.C.  f  801  (re- 
lating to  persons  trained  in  a  foreign  es- 
pionage or  sabotage  system);   or 

(b)  makes  a  false  written  statement  in  a 
registration  statement  required  by  60  U.S.C. 
{851,  when  the  statement  is  material  and  he 
does  not  believe  It  to  be  true. 

•  •  •  •  • 
:  1129.  Time  of  War;  Culpability. 

Time  of  war  or  wartime,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Chapter,  means  time  when  the 
United  States  Is  at  war.  Culpability  as  to  the 
state  of  war  need  not  be  proved. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Chapter  12.  Foreign  Relations,  Immigration 
and  Nationality 

FOREIGN    RELATIONS    AND    TRACE 

i  1201.  MlUtary  Expeditions  Against  Friendly 
Powers. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C 
felony  if  he: 

(a)  launches  an  air  attack  from  the 
United  States  against  a  friendly  power; 

(b)  organizes  a  military  expedition  as- 
sembled In  the  United  States  to  engage  In 
armed  hostilities  against  a  friendly  power; 
or 

(c)  within  the  United  States,  Joins  or 
knowingly  provides  substantial  resources  or 
transportation  from  the  United  States  to  a 
military  expedition  described  in  paragraph 
(b). 

(2)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  "friendly  power"  means  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, whether  or  not  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  or  a  faction  engaged  in  armed 
hostilities,  with  which  the  United  States  Is  at 
peace; 

(b)  "armed  hostilities"  means  interna- 
tional war  or  civil  war,  rebellion  or  insurrec- 
tion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  1202.  Conspiracy  to  Commit  Offenses 
Against  a  Friendly  Nation. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If 
he  agrees  with  another  to  engage  in  conduct 
hostile  to  a  friendly  nation  within  the  terri- 
tory of  any  foreign  nation  and  if  a  p«irty 
to  the  agreement  engages  in  conduct  within 
the  United  States  constituting  a  substantial 
step  toward  effecting  the  objective  of  the 
agreement.  "Conduct  hostUe  to  a  friendly 
nation"  means: 

(a)  gathering  information  relating  to  the 
national  defense  of  a  friendly  nation  while 
such  nation  Is  engaged  in  International  war, 
with  Intent  to  reveal  such  Lnformatlon  to 
the  Injury  of  such  nation  or  to  aid  Its  enemy; 

(b)  Intentionally  killing  a  public  servant 
of  a  friendly  nation  on  account  of  his  official 
duties;  or 

(c)  engaging  in  theft  or  Intentional  de- 
struction of  or  damage  to  or  tampering  with 
property  belonging  to  or  In  the  custody  of 
the  government  of  a  friendly  nation,  or  the 


Intentional  destruction  of  or  damage  to  or 
tampering  with  a  vital  public  facility  located 
within  the  territory  of  a  friendly  nation,  pro- 
vlded  the  conduct  under  this  paragraph 
would  constitute  a  felony  if  the  property 
belonged  to  the  United  States  or  was  a  vital 
public  facility  as  defined  in  section  1709(c). 
"Friendly  nation"  means  a  nation  with  which 
the  United  States  is  at  peace. 

•  •  •  •  , 

§  1203.  Unlawful  Recruiting  for  and  Enlist- 
ment in  Foreign  Armed  Forces. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  if,  within  the  United  States, 
he: 

(a)  enters  or  agrees  to  enter  the  armed 
forces  of  a  foreign  nation;  or 

(b)  recruits  or  attempts  to  recruit  an- 
other for  the  armed  forces  of  a  foreign  nation. 

(2)  Defense.  It  is  an  affirmative  defense  to 
a  prosecution  under  this  section  that  the 
conduct  was  authorized  by  statute  or  a  regu- 
lation, rule,  or  order  Issued  pursuant  thereto. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1204.  International  Transactions. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class 
C  felony  if  he  engages  In  conduct  prohibited 
or  declared  to  be  unlawful  by  a  statute  listed 
in  subsection  (2),  with  intent  to  conceal  a 
transaction  from  a  government  agency 
authorized  to  administer  the  statute  or  with 
knowledge  that  his  unlawful  conduct  sub- 
stantially obstructs,  Impairs  or  perverts  the 
administration  of  the  statute  or  any  gov- 
ernment function. 

(2)  Statutes.  The  following  statutes  ai« 
covered  by  subsection  ( 1 ) : 

(a)  12  U.S.C.  {96a  or  60  U.S.C.  App. 
{ 6(b)  (relating  to  embargo  on  gold  bul- 
lion and  regulation  of  foreign-owned  prop- 
erty); 

(b)  22  U.S.C.  {447(c)  (reUtlng  to  finan- 
clal  and  arms  transactions  with  belliger- 
ents) ; 

(c)  22  U.S.C.  {287c(b)  (relating  to  sup- 
port of  United  Nations  Security  Council  res- 
olutions) ; 

(d)  50  U.S.C.  App.  {  3(a)  (relating  to  un- 
licensed trading  with  the  enemy); 

(e)  60  U.S.C.  App.  {2406(b)  (relating  to 
exports  to  communist-dominated  nations 
under  Export  Control  Act) . 

•  •  •  •  • 

{  1206.  Orders  prohibiting  Departure  of  Ves- 
sels and  Aircraft. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  if  he 
knowingly  causes  the  departing  from  the 
United  States  of  a  vessel  or  aircraft  in  viola- 
tion of  an  order  prohibiting  its  departure. 
"Order"  means  an  order  issued  pursuant  to 
a  federal  statute  designed  to  restrict  the  de- 
livery of  the  vessel  or  aircraft,  or  the  supply 
of  goods  or  servlcea,  to  a  foreign  nation  en- 
gaged In  armed  hoetlUties. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{ 1206.  Failure  of  Foreign  Agents  to 
Register. 
A  person  who  falls  to  register  as  a  foreign 
agent  as  required  by  a  federal  statute  is 
guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  if  he  surreptitiously 
engages  in  the  activity  with  respect  to  which 
the  registration  requirement  Is  Imposed  or 
attempts  to  conceal  the  fact  he  la  a  foreign 
agent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{  121.    Unlawful    Entry    Into    the    United 
States. 
(1)   Offense.  An  aUen  Is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if  be  Intentionally: 

(a)  enters  the  United  States  at  a  time  or 
place  other  than  as  designated  pursuant  to  a 
federal  statute; 

(b)  eludes  examination  or  Inspection  by 
immigration  officers; 

(c)  obtains  entry  to  the  United  States  by 
deception;  or 

(d)  enters  the  United  States  after  having 
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l)een  arrested  and  deported  or  excluded  and 
Sported  from  the  United  States. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  is  a  Class  C  felony 

if: 

(a)  entry  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  en- 
try document  or  certificate  of  naturalization 
or  citizenship  which  the  actor  knows  is 
forged  or  counterfeit  or  l^elongs  or  pertains 
to  another;  or 

(b)  the  offense  constitutes  a  violation  of 
BUbsectlon  (l)(d)  and  the  alien  previously 
bas  been  arrested  and  deported  because  he 
was  convicted  of  a  felony  Involving  moral 
turpitude.  Otherwise  the  offense  is  a  Class 
A  misdemeanor. 

(3)  Defense.  It  is  an  affirmative  defense  to 
s  prosecution  under  subsection  (1)  (d)  that: 

(a)  the  Attorney  General  had  expressly 
(xmsented  to  the  alien's  reapplying  for  ad- 
mlBsion  to  the  United  States  prior  to  his  re- 
embarkation  at  a  place  outside  the  United 
States  or  his  application  for  admission  from 
foreign  contiguous  territory;  or 

(b)  with  respect  to  an  alien  previously  ex- 
cluded and  deported,  he  was  not  required  by 
a  federal  statute  to  obtain  such  advance  con- 
sent. 

(4)  Presimiption.  In  a  prosecution  under 
subsection  (1)  (d),  an  alien  who  Is  found  In 
the  United  States  after  having  been  de- 
ported is  presumed  to  have  Intentionally  re- 
entered the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 
{1222.  Unlawfully  Bringing  Aliens  Into  the 

United  States. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense If  he  intentionally  brings  into  or  lands 
In  the  United  States  another  who  Is  an  alien, 
including  an  alien  crewman,  not  admitted  to 
tbe  United  States  by  an  immigration  officer 
or  not  lawfvUly  entitied  to  enter  or  reside 
within  the  United  States. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  C  felony 
If  the  actor  engages  In  the  prohibited  con- 
duct as  consideration  for  a  thing  of  pecuni- 
ary value  or  with  knowledge  the  alien  In- 
tends to  commit  a  felony  In  the  United 
States.  Otherwise  it  is  a  Class  A  mis- 
demeanor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  1338.  Hindering      DlscoTery      of      Illegal 
E^trtintB. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if,  with  Intent  to  hinder,  delay  or 
prevent  the  discovery  or  apprehension  of 
another  who  is  an  alien,  Including  an  alien 
crewman,  and  who  has  unlawfully  entered 
or  is  unlawfully  within  the  United  States, 
he: 

(a)  harbors  or  conceals  such  alien; 

(b)  provides  such  alien  with  a  weapon, 
money,  transportation,  disguise  or  other 
means  of  avoiding  discovery  or  apprehen- 
sion; 

(c)  conceals,  alters,  mutilates  or  destroys 
a  document  or  thing;  or 

(d)  warns  such  alien  of  Impending  dis- 
covery or   appprehenslon. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  C 
felony  if  the  actor  engages  in  the  conduct: 

(a)  as  consideration  for  a  thing  of  pecuni- 
ary value; 

(b)  with  Intent  to  receive  consideration 
for  placing  such  alien  In  the  employ  of  an- 
other; 

(c)  with  Intent  such  alien  be  employed  or 
continued  in  the  employ  of  an  enterprise 
operated  for  profit;  or 

(d)  with  knowledge  such  alien  Intends  to 
commit  a  felony  in  the  United  States. 

Otherwise   the   offense   Is   a   Class   A   mis- 
demeanor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 1224.  Obtaining  Naturalization  or  Evidence 
of  Citizenship  by  Deception. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If  he 
intentionally  obtains  by  deception  United 
States  naturalization,  registration  in  the 
men  registry  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Is- 


suance of  a  certificate  of  United  States  nat- 
uralization or  citizenship  for  or  to  any  per- 
son not  entitled  thereto. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(  1226.  FradulMit    Acquisition    or    Improper 
Use  of  Passports. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  if: 

(a)  he  intentionally  obtains  the  Issuance  of 
a  United  States  pas^>ort  by  deception;  or 

(b)  with  Intent  to  obstruct,  impair  or  per- 
vert a  government  function  which  is.  In  fact, 
federal,  he  uses  a  United  States  passport  the 
Issuance  of  which  was  obtained  by  deception 
or  which  was  issued  for  the  use  of  another. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{  1229.  Definitions  for  Sections  1221  to  1226. 

(1)  "Allen"  and  Related  Terms.  The  defi- 
nitions of  "alien",  "application  for  admis- 
sion", "crewman",  "entry",  "immigration  of- 
ficer", and  "United  States"  provided  In  8 
U.S.C.  {  1101  shall  apply  to  sections  1221  to 
1228. 

(2)  "Deception".  In  sections  1221.  1224  and 
1226,  "deception"  means: 

(a)  creating  or  reinforcing  a  false  Impres- 
sion as  to  fact,  law,  status,  value.  Intention 
or  other  state  of  mind  by  false  written  state- 
ment, impersonation  or  the  presentation  of  a 
forged  or  counterfeit  writing;  or 

(b)  preventing  a  public  servant  from  ac- 
quiring information  which  would  affect  his 
official  action. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chapter   18.   Integrity   and   Effectiveness   of 

Government  Operations 

PHYSICAL  OBSTRUCTION   OP  GOVERNMENT  rUNC- 
TION    AND    RELATED    OFFENSES 

{  1301.  Physical  Obstruction  of  Government 
Function. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class 
A  misdemeanor  If,  by  physical  interference 
or  obstacle,  he  Intentionally  obstructs,  im- 
pairs or  perverts  the  administration  of  law 
or  other  government  function. 

(2)  Applicability  to  Arrest.  This  section 
does  not  apply  to  the  conduct  of  a  person  ob- 
structing arrest  of  himself;  but  such  con- 
duct is  subject  to  section  1302.  This  section 
does  apply  to  the  conduct  of  a  person  ob- 
structing arrest  of  another.  Inapplicability 
under  this  subsection  Is  a  defense. 

(3)  Defense.  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  that  the  administra- 
tion of  law  or  other  government  function  was 
not  lawful;  but  it  is  no  defense  that  the 
defendant  mistakenly  believed  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  or  other  government 
function  was  not  lawful.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section  the  conduct  of  a  public  servant 
acting  in  good  faith  and  under  color  of  law 
In  the  execution  of  a  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess for  arrest  or  search  and  seizure  shall  be 
deemed  lawful. 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
when  the  government  function  is  a  federal 
government  function. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{ 1302.  Preventing    Arrest    or    Discharge    of 
Other  Duties. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  if,  with  Intent  to  prevent  a 
public  servant  from  effecting  an  arrest  of 
himself  or  another  or  from  discharging  any 
other  official  duty,  he  creates  a  substantial 
risk  of  bodily  injury  to  the  public  servant 
or  to  anyone  except  himself,  or  employs 
means  Justifying  or  requiring  substantial 
force  to  overcome  resistance  to  effecting  the 
arrest  or  the  discharge  of  the  duty. 

(2)  Defense.  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  that  the  public  serv- 
ant was  not  acting  lawfully;  but  it  is  no 
defense  that  the  defendant  mistakenly  be- 
lieved that  the  public  servant  was  not  acting 
lawfully.  A  public  servant  executing  a  war- 
rant or  other  process  in  good  faith  and  under 
color  of  law  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acting 
lawfully. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 


tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
when  the  public  servant  is  a  federal  public 
servant  or  the  official  duty  Is  a  federal  official 
duty. 

•  •  •  •  • 
{  1303.  Hindering  Law  Enforcement. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  hinder- 
ing law  enforcement  If  he  intentionally  in- 
terferes with,  hinders,  delays  or  prevents  the 
discovery,  apprehension,  prosecution,  convic- 
tion or  punishment  of  another  for  an  offense 
by: 

(a)  hartKjring  or  concealing  the  other; 

(b)  providing  the  other  with  a  wet^Ksn, 
money,  transportation,  disguise  or  other 
means  of  avoiding  discovery  or  apprehension; 

(c)  concealing,  altering,  mutilating  or  de- 
stroying a  document  or  thing,  regardless  d 
its  admissibility  in  evidence;  or 

(d)  warning  the  other  of  Impending  dis- 
covery or  apprehension  other  than  in  con- 
nection with  an  effort  to  bring  another  into 
compliance  with  the  law. 

(2)  Grading.  Hindering  law  enforcement 
is  a  Class  C  felony  if  the  actor: 

(a)  knows  of  the  conduct  of  the  other  and 
such  conduct  constitutes  a  Class  A  or  Class 
B  felony;  or 

(b)  knows  that  the  other  has  been  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  a  crime  and  such  crime 
is  a  Class  A  or  Class  B  felMiy  Otherwise  hin- 
dering law  enforcement  is  a  Class  A  mis- 
demeanor. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
when  the  principal  offense  is  a  federal  of- 
fense. 

•  •  •  •  • 
S 1304.  Aiding  Consummation  of  Crime. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  aiding 
consummation  of  crime  If  he  Intentionally 
aids  another  to  secret,  disguise,  or  convert 
the  proceeds  of  a  crime  or  otherwise  profit 
from  a  crime. 

(2)  Grading.  Aiding  consummation  of  a 
crime : 

(a)  Is  a  Class  C  felony  if  the  actor  knows 
of  the  conduct  of  the  other  and  such  conduct 
constitutes  a  Class  A  or  Class  B  felony;  and 

(b)  Is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  If  the  actor 
knows  of  the  conduct  of  the  other  and  such 
conduct  constitutes  a  Class  C  felony  or  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor. 

Otherwise  aiding  consummation  o(  a  crime 
Is  a  misdemeanor. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
when  the  principal  crime  is  a  federal  crime. 

•  •  *  •  • 

:  1306.  Failure  to  Appear  After  Release;  Ball 
Jumping. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fence If,  after  having  been  released  pvirsuant 
to  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966.  upon  con- 
dition or  undertaking  that  he  will  subse- 
quently appear  before  a  court  or  Judicial 
officer  as  required,  he  falls  to  appear  as 
required. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  is  a  Class  C  felony 
if  the  actor  was  released  in  connection  with 
a  charge  of  felony  or  while  awaiting  sentence 
or  i>ending  appeal  or  certiorari  after  convic- 
tion of  any  crime.  Otherwise  it  Is  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor. 

(3)  Defense.  It  is  an  affirmative  defense  to 
a  prosecution  under  this  section  that  the 
defendant  was  prevented  from  appeeuing  at 
the  specified  time  and  place  by  circum- 
stances to  the  creation  of  which  he  did  not 
contribute  In  reckless  disregard  of  the  re- 
quirement to  appear. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 
{ 1306.  Escape. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  escape  If, 
without  lawful  authority,  he  removes  or  at- 
tempts to  remove  himself  from  official  deten- 
tion or  falls  to  return  to  official  detention 
following  temporary  leave  granted  for  a 
specified  purpose  or  limited  period. 
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(2)  Grading.  Escape  Is  a  Class  felony  If 
the  actor  usee  a  firearm,  destructive  device 
or  other  dangerous  weapon  in  effecting  or  at- 
tempting to  effect  his  removal  from  official 
detention.  Escape  Is  a  Class  C  felony  If  (a) 
the  actor  uses  any  other  force  or  threat  of 
force  against  another  In  effecting  or  attempt- 
ing to  effect  his  removal  from  ofiScial  deten- 
tion, or  (b)  the  person  escaping  was  in  offi- 
cial detention  by  virtue  of  his  arrest  for,  or 
on  charge  of,  a  felony  or  pursuant  to  his 
conviction  of  any  offense.  Otherwise  escape 
is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor. 

(3)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  "official  detention"  means  arrest,  cus- 
tody following  surrender  in  lieu  of  arrest, 
detention  In  any  facility  for  custody  of  per- 
sons under  charge  or  conviction  of  an  offense 
or  alleged  or  found  to  be  delinquent,  deten- 
tion under  a  law  authorizing  civil  commit- 
ment in  lieu  of  criminal  proceedings  or  au- 
thorizing such  detention  while  criminal  pro- 
ceedings are  held  in  abeyance,  detention  for 
extradition  or  deportation,  or  custody  for 
purposes  Incident  to  the  foregoing,  including 
transportation,  medical  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment, court  appearances,  work  and  recrea- 
tion; but  "official  detention"  does  not  include 
supervision  on  probation  or  parole  or  con- 
straint Incidental  to  release  under  [18  U.S.C., 
Chapter  207  (Release)  and  S  5035  (Ju- 
venile) 1; 

(b)  "conviction  of  an  offense"  does  not  In- 
clude an  adjudication  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

(4)  Defenses.  Irregularity  In  bringing 
about  or  maintaining  detention,  or  lack  of 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committing  or  detaining 
authority  shall  not  be  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  if  the  escape  Is  from 
prison  or  other  facility  used  for  official  deten- 
tion or  from  detention  pursuant  to  commit- 
ment by  an  official  proceeding.  In  the  case  of 
other  detentions,  Irregularity  or  lack  of  Juris- 
diction shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  if  (a) 
the  escape  Involved  no  substantial  risk  of 
harm  to  the  person  or  property  of  anyone 
other  than  the  detainee,  or  (b)  the  detain- 
ing authority  did  not  act  in  good  faith  under 
color  of  law. 

(6)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
when  the  official  detention  involves  federal 
law  enforcement  or  the  escape  is  from  a  fed- 
eral public  servant  or  federal  facility  used 
for  official  detention. 

•  •  •  •  • 

!  1307.  Public  Servants  Permitting  Escape. 

(1)  Offense.  A  public  servant  concerned  in 
official  detention  pursuant  to  process  issued 
by  a  court.  Judge  or  magistrate  Is  guilty  of  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor  if  he  recklessly  permits 
an  escape  and  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  B  misde- 
meanor if  he  negligently  permits  an  escape. 
"Official  detention"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed in  section  1306(3) . 

(2)  Jurisdiction,  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
when  the  public  servant  Is  a  federal  public 
servant  or  the  process  Is  federal  process. 

•  •  •  •  « 

;  1308.  Inciting  or  Leading  Riot  in  Detention 
Facilities. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class 
C  felony  if,  w^ith  intent  to  cause,  continue,  or 
enlarge  a  riot,  he  solicits  a  group  of  five  or 
more  persons  to  engage  in  a  riot  in  a  facility 
used  for  official  detention  or  engages  In  con- 
duct Intended  to  serve  as  the  beginning  of 
or  signal  for  such  riot,  or  participates  In 
planning  such  riot,  or,  in  the  course  of  such 
riot.  Issues  commands  or  instructions  In  fur- 
therance thereof. 
(2)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  "riot"  means  a  disturbance  involving 
an  assemblage  of  five  or  more  persons  which 
by  tumultuous  and  violent  conduct  creates 
grave  danger  of  damage  or  Injury  to  property 


or  persons  or  substantlaily  obstructs  the  op- 
eration of  the  facility  or  other  government 
function; 

(b)  "official  detention"  has  the  meaning 
prescribed  in  section  1306(3). 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Juris- 
diction over  an  offense  defined  in  this  sec- 
tion when  the  facility  Is  a  federal  facility. 
§  1309.  Introducing  or  Possessing  Contraband 
Useful  for  Escape. 

(1)  Introducing  Contraband.  A  person  Is 
guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If  he  unlawfully 
provides  an  inmate  of  an  official  detention 
facility  with  any  tool,  weapon  or  other  ob- 
ject which  may  be  useful  for  escape.  Such 
person  Is  gvillty  of  a  Class  B  felony  if  the 
object  is  a  firearm,  destructive  device  or 
other  dangerous  weapon. 

(2)  Possession  of  Contraband.  An  Inmate 
of  an  official  detention  facility  is  guilty  of  a 
Class  C  felony  if  he  unlawfully  procures, 
makes  or  otherwise  provides  himself  with, 
or  has  In  his  possession,  any  tool,  weapon  or 
other  object  which  may  be  useful  for  escape. 
Such  person  is  guUty  of  a  Class  B  felony  If 
the  object  is  a  firearm,  destructive  device  or 
other  dangerous  weapon. 

(3)  Deflnltlons.  In  this  section: 

(a)  "unlawfully"  means  surreptitiously 
or  contrary  to  a  statute  or  regulation,  rule 
or  order  issued  pvuvuant  thereto; 

(b)  "official  detention"  has  the  meaning 
prescribed  in  section  1306(3) . 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Juris- 
diction over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
when  the  facility  is  a  federal  facility. 

:  1310.  Plight  to  Avoid  Prosecution  or  Giving 
Testimony. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C 
felony  if  he  moves  or  travels  across  a  state  or 
United  States  boundary  with  Intent : 

(a)  to  avoid  prosecution,  or  detention  after 
conviction,  under  the  laws  of  the  place  from 
which  he  flees,  for  an  attempt  or  conspiracy 
to  commit,  or  commission  of:  (1)  an  offense 
involving  willful  infUction  of  bodily  injury, 
property  damage  or  property  destruction  by 
fire  or  explosion,  or  (11)  any  felony  under  the 
laws  of  the  place  from  which  the  fugitive 
flees,  or  which.  In  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  Is 
a  high  misdemeanor  under  the  laws  of  that 
state;  or 

(b)  (1)  to  avoid  appearing  as  a  witness,  pro- 
ducing information,  or  giving  testimony  In 
any  official  proceeding  in  such  place  in  which 
the  commission  of  an  offense  described  In 
paragraphs  (a)  (1)  or  (a)  (11)  of  this  section  is 
charged  or  imder  Investigation;  or  (11)  to 
avoid  contempt  proceedings  or  other  criminal 
prosecution,  or  custody  or  confinement  after 
conviction,  for  such  avoidance. 

(2)  Discretionary  Exercise  of  Jurisdiction. 
In  addition  to  the  authorization  for  dis- 
cretionary restraint  in  the  exercise  of  fed- 
eral jurisdiction  by  section  207,  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  authorized  to  de- 
cline or  discontinue  federal  enforcement  ef- 
forts whenever  it  appears  that  the  conduct 
which  Is  the  subject  of  the  official  proceed- 
ing, prosecution  or  conviction  would  not, 
were  it  committed  within  federal  Juris- 
diction, constitute  a  federal  felony.  No  prose- 
cution shall  be  instituted  under  this  section 
unless  expressly  authorized  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

(3)  Commission  of  Other  Offenses  in  the 
Course  of  Flight.  Commission  of  an  offense 
defined  in  this  section  shall  not  be  a  basis 
for  application  of  section  201(b)  to  confer 
federal  Jurisdiction  over  commission  of  an- 
other offense 

(4)  Venue.  Violations  of  this  section  may 
be  prosecuted  only  in  the  federal  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  original  crime  or  con- 
tempt was  alleged  to  have  been  committed, 
or  In  which  the  person  was  held  in  custody 
or  confinement. 
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§  1321.  Tampering  With  Witnesses  and  In- 
formants In  Proceedings. 

(1)  Tampering.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a 
Class  C  felony  if  he  uses  force,  threat,  decep- 
tion or  bribery : 

(a)  with  Intent  to  influence  another's 
testimony  in  an  official  proceeding;  or 

(b)  with  intent  to  Induce  or  otherwise 
cause  another: 

(i)  to  withhold  any  testimony,  informa- 
tion, document  or  thing  from  an  official  pro- 
ceeding, whether  or  not  the  other  person 
would  be  legally  privileged  to  do  so; 

(II)  to  violate  section  1323  (Tampering 
With  Physical  Evidence); 

(III)  to  elude  legal  process  summoning 
him  to  testify  in  an  official  proceeding;  or 

(Iv)  to  absent  himself  from  an  official 
proceeding  to  which  he  has  been  summoned. 

(2)  Soliciting  Bribe.  A  person  is  guilty  of 
a  Class  C  felony  if  he  solicits,  accepts  or 
agrees  to  accept  from  another  a  thing  of 
pecuniary  value  as  consideration  for: 

(a)  influencing  the  actor's  testimony  in  an 
official  proceeding;  or 

(b)  the  actor's  engaging  In  the  conduct 
described  in  paragraphs  (i)  throiigh  (iv)  of 
subsection  1(b). 

(3)  Defenses. 

(a)  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
this  section  for  use  of  threat  with  intent  to 
Influence  another's  testimony  that  the  threat 
was  not  of  unlawful  barm  and  was  used 
solely  to  Influence  the  other  to  testify  truth- 
fully. 

(b)  In  a  prosecution  under  this  section 
based  on  bribery,  it  shall  be  an  afflrnoative 
defense  that  any  consideration  for  a  person's 
refraining  from  Instigating  or  pressing  the 
prosecution  of  an  offense  was  to  be  limited 
to  restitution  or  indemnification  for  harm 
caused  by  the  offense. 

(c)  It  is  no  defense  to  a  prosecution  under 
this  section  that  an  official  proceeding  was 
not  pending  or  about  to  be  Instituted. 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
when  the  official  proceeding  is  a  federal  offi- 
cial proceeding. 

(5)  Witness  Fees  and  Expenses.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
payment  or  receipt  of  witness  fees  provided 
by  statute,  or  the  payment,  by  the  party  upon 
whose  behalf  a  witness  is  called,  and  receipt 
by  a  witness,  of  the  reasonable  cost  of  travel 
and  subsistence  incurred  and  the  reasonable 
value  of  time  lost  in  attendance  at  an  official 
proceeding,  or  in  the  case  of  expert  witnesses, 
a  reasonable  fee  for  preparing  and  presenting 
an  expert  opinion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1322.  Tampering     With     Informants     in 
Criminal  Investigations. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C 
felony  If,  believing  another  may  have  in- 
formation relating  to  an  offense,  he  deceives 
such  other  person  or  employs  force,  threat 
or  bribery  with  Intent  to  hinder,  delay  or 
prevent  communication  of  such  Information 
to  a  law  enforcement  officer.  The  affirmative 
defense  in  subsection  (3)  (b)  of  section  1321 
applies  to  this  section. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  deflned  In  this  section 
when  the  principal  offense  is  a  federal  offense 
or  when  the  law  enforcement  officer  is  a  fed- 
eral public  servant. 

§  1323.  Tampering  With  Physical  Evidence. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense If,  believing  an  official  proceeding  U 
pending  or  about  to  be  instituted  or  believ- 
ing process,  demand  or  order  has  been  issued 
or  is  about  to  be  Issued,  he  alters,  destroys, 
mutilates,  conceals  or  removes  a  record,  docu- 
ment or  thing  with  Intent  to  impair  Its  verity 
or  availability  In  such  official  proceeding  or 
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for  the  purposes  of  such  process,  demand  or 
order. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  is  a  Class  C  felony 
if  the  actor  substantially  obstructs.  Impairs 
or  perverts  prosecution  for  a  felony.  Other- 
wise it  Is  a  Class  A  mlsdemecmor. 

(3)  Deflnltlon.  In  this  section  "process, 
demand  or  order"  means  process,  demand  or 
order  authorized  by  law  for  the  seizure,  pro- 
duction, copying,  discovery  or  examination 
of  a  record,  document  or  thing. 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  deflned  in  this  section 
when  the  official  proceeding  which  is  pend- 
ing or  contemplated  Is  or  would  be  a  federal 
official  proceeding  or  when  the  process,  de- 
mand, or  order  Is  or  would  be  issued  by  a 
federal  public  servant. 

•  •  •  *  • 

{ 1324.  Harassment   of  and  Communication 
With  Jurors. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class 
A  misdemeanor  if.  with  Intent  to  Influence 
the  official  action  of  another  as  a  juror,  he 
communicates  with  him  other  than  as  part 
of  the  proceedings  In  a  case,  or  harasses  or 
alarms  him.  Conduct  directed  against  the 
Juror's  spouse  or  other  relative  residing  in 
the  same  household  with  the  juror  shall 
be  deemed  conduct  directed  against  the 
Juror. 

(2)  Deflnltlon.  In  this  section  "juror" 
means  a  grand  Juror  or  a  petit  Juror  and  in- 
cludes a  person  who  has  been  drawn  or  sum- 
moned to  attend  as  a  prospective  Juror. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  deflned  in  this  section 
when  the  Juror  is  a  federal  juror. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1325.    Demonstrating  to  Influence  Judicial 
Proceedings. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  B 
misdemeanor  If,  with  intent  to  Influence  a 
Judge,  Juror  or  witness  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  In  a  judicial  proceeding,  he  pickets, 
parades,  uses  a  sound-amplifying  device,  dis- 
plays a  placard  or  sign  containing  written 
or  pictorial  matter,  or  otherwise  engages  in 
a  demonstration  in  or  on  the  grounds  of  a 
building  housing  a  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  residence  of  or  usual  place  of 
occupancy  by  such  judge.  Juror  or  witnesses 
or  on  a  public  way  near  such  building,  resi- 
dence or  place.  "Near"  shall  not  be  construed 
to  mean  a  place  more  than  200  feet  from 
such  building,  residence  or  place,  unless 
otherwise  modified  by  court  rule. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  juris- 
diction over  an  offense  defined  in  this  sec- 
tion when  the  judicial  proceeding  is  a  fed- 
eral Judicial  proceeding. 

•  •  •  •  • 

J 1326.    Eavesdropping    on    3vay    Delibera- 
tions. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class 
A  misdemeanor  If  he  intentionally: 

(a)  records  the  proceedings  of  a  Jury  while 
such  Jury  is  deliberating  or  voting;  or 

(b)  listens  to  or  observes  the  proceedings 
of  any  jury  of  which  he  is  not  a  member 
while  such  jury  is  deliberating  or  voting. 

(2)  Defense.  This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  the  taking  of  notes  by  a  juror  In  connec- 
tion with  and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting him  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties.  Inapplicability  under  this  subsection 
Is  a  defense. 

(3)  Definitions.  In  this  section  "Jury" 
means  grand  Jury  or  petit  jury,  and  "juror" 
means  grand  Juror  or  petit  Juror. 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
when  the  Jury  is  a  federal  Jury. 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 1327.  Nondisclosure  of  Retainer  in  Criminal 
Kfatter. 
(1)  Offense.  A  person  employed  for  com- 
pensation to  Infiuence  the  official  action  of  a 
public  servant  with  respect  to  the  initiation, 


conduct  or  dismissal  of  a  prosecution  for  an 
offense  or  the  in^osltlon  or  modification  of 
a  sentence  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor 
If  he  privately  addresses  to  such  public  serv- 
ant any  representation,  entreaty,  argument 
or  other  communication  intended  to  influ- 
ence official  action  without  disclosing  the 
fact  of  such  emplojnnent,  knowing  that  the 
public  servant  is  unaware  of  it. 

(2)  Applicability  to  Attorney-At-Law.  This 
section  does  not  apply  to  an  attorney-at-law 
or  to  a  person  authorized  by  statute  or  reg:u- 
lation  to  act  in  a  representative  capacity 
with  respect  to  the  official  action  when  he 
is  acting  in  such  capacity  and  makes  known 
to  the  public  servant  or  has  indicated  in  any 
manner  authorized  by  law  that  he  is  acting 
in  such  capacity.  Inapplicability  under  this 
subsection  is  a  defense. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
when  the  public  servant  is  a  federal  public 
servant. 

•  •  •  •  • 

CRIMINAL  CONTEMPT  AND  RELATED  OFFENSES 

§  1341.  Criminal  Contempt. 

( 1 )  Power  of  Court.  A  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  power  to  punish,  as  author- 
ized under  this  section,  such  contempt  of 
its  authority,  and  none  other,  as: 

(a)  misbehavior  of  any  person  In  its  pres- 
ence or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the 
administration  of  Justice; 

(b)  misbehavior  of  any  of  Its  oflloers  ta 
their  official  transactions; 

(c)  disobedience  or  resistance  to  its  lawful 
writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree  or  command. 

(2)  Status  as  Offense;  Grading.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided,  a  criminal  contempt  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
prosecution  for  an  offense  for  the  purposes 
of  Part  A  (General  Provisions)  and  Part  C 
(Sentencing)  of  thU  Code.  Criminal  con- 
tempt shall  be  treated  as  a  Class  B  mis- 
demeanor, except  that  the  defendant  may  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  no 
more  than  six  months,  and,  if  the  criminal 
contempt  Is  disobedience  of  or  resistance  to 
a  court's  lawful  temporary  restraining  order 
or  preliminary  or  final  injunction  or  other 
final  order,  other  than  for  the  payment  of 
money,  the  defendant  may  be  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  In  any  amount  deemed  Just  by  the 
court. 

(3)  Successive  Prosecutions.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  sections  704,  705,  706, 
707  and  708  (relating  to  multiple  prosecu- 
tions ) .  a  criminal  contempt  proceeding  un- 
der this  section  is  not  a  bar  to  subsequent 
prosecution  for  a  specific  offense  If  the  court 
certifies  in  the  Judgment  of  conviction  of 
criminal  contempt,  or  the  order  terminating 
the  proceeding  without  acquittal  or  dismis- 
sal, that  a  summary  criminal  contempt  pro- 
ceeding was  necessary  to  prevent  repetition 
of  misbehavior  disruptive  of  an  ongoing 
proceeding  and  that  subsequent  prosecution 
as  a  speclflc  offense  is  warranted.  In  a  sub- 
sequent prosecution  the  defendant  shall  re- 
ceive credit  for  all  time  spent  in  custody  and 
any  flne  paid  by  him  pursuant  to  the  crim- 
inal contempt  proceeding. 

(4)  Civil  Contempt  Preserved.  This  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  a  court  of 
its  power,  by  civil  contempt  proceedings,  to 
compel  compliance  with  its  lawful  virrlt,  proc- 
ess, order,  rule,  decree,  or  command,  or  to 
compensate  a  complainant  for  losses  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  disobedience  or  resistance 
thereto.  In  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
usages  of  law  and  equity,  including  the  power 
of  detention. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1342.  Failure  To  Appear  as  Witness,  To  Pro- 
duce Information  or  To  Be  Sworn. 
(1)  Failure  To  Appear  or  To  Produce.  A 
person  who  has  been  lawfully  ordered  to  ap- 
pear at  a  specified  time  and  place  to  testify 
or  to  produce  information  in  an  official  pro- 
ceeding Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  If, 


without  lawful  privilege,  he  falls  to  appear 
or  to  produce  the  Information  at  that  time 
and  place. 

(2)  Refusal  to  be  Sworn.  A  person  at- 
tending an  official  proceeding  Is  guilty  of  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor  If,  without  lawful  priv- 
ilege, he  fails  to  comply  with  a  lawful  order: 

(a)  to  occupy  or  remain  at  the  designated 
place  from  which  he  Is  to  testify  as  a  wit- 
ness in  such  proceeding:  or 

(b)  to  be  sworn  or  to  make  equivalent  af- 
firmation as  a  witness  In  such  proceeding. 

(3)  Defenses.  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  that  the  defendant: 

(a)  was  prevented  from  appearing  at  the 
specified  time  and  place  or  unable  to  pro- 
duce the  Information  because  of  circum- 
stances to  the  creation  of  which  be  did  not 
contribute  In  reckless  disregard  of  the  re- 
quirement to  appear  or  to  produce;  or 

(b)  con^iUed  with  the  order  before  his 
falluire  to  do  so  substantially  affected  the 
proceeding. 

(4)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  "official  proceeding"  means 

(I)  an  official  proceeding  before  a  judge 
or  court  of  the  United  States,  a  United  States 
magistrate,  a  referee  in  bankruptcy  or  a 
federal  grand  jury; 

(II)  an  official  proceeding  before  Congress; 
(ill)  a  federal  official  proceeding  in  which 

pursuant  to  lawful  authority  a  court  orders 
attendance  or  the  production  of  informa- 
tion; 

(Iv)  an  official  proceeding  before  an  au- 
thorized agency; 

(V)  an  official  proceeding  which  otherwise 
is  made  expressly  subject  to  this  section; 

(b)  "authorized  agency"  means  an  agency 
authorized  by  federal  statute  to  issue  sub- 
poenas or  similar  process  supported  by  the 
sanctions  of  this  section; 

(c)  "official  proceeding  before  Congress" 
means  an  Inquiry  authorized  before  either 
House  or  any  Joint  committee  established 
by  a  Joint  or  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  or  any  committee 
or  subcommittee  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress; 

(d)  "information"  means  a  book,  paper, 
document,  record,  or  other  tangible  object. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1343.  Refusal  to  Testify. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class 
A  misdemeanor  if,  without  lawful  privilege, 
he  refuses: 

(a)  to  answer  a  question  pertinent  to  the 
subject  under  Inquiry  in  an  official  proceed- 
ing before  Congress  and  continues  in  such  a 
refusal  after  the  presiding  officer  directs  him 
to  answer  and  advises  him  that  his  con- 
tinuing refusal  may  make  him  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution;  or 

(D)  to  answer  a  question  in  any  other 
official  proceeding  and  continues  in  such 
refusal  after  a  federal  court  or  federal  Judge 
or,  in  a  proceeding  before  a  United  States 
magistrate  or  referee  in  bankruptcy,  the 
presiding  officer  directs  or  orders  him  to 
answer  and  advises  him  that  his  continuing 
refusal  may  make  him  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution. 

(2)  Defense.  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  that  the  defendant 
complied  with  the  direction  or  order  before 
his  refusal  to  do  so  substantially  affected 
the  proceeding. 

(3)  Definition.  "Official  proceeding  before 
Congress"  has  the  meaning  prescribed  In 
subsection   (4)(c)    of  section   1342. 

•  •  •  •  « 

f  1344.  Hindering  Proceedings  by  Disorderly 
Conduct. 

(1)  Intentional  Hindering.  A  person  is 
guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  if  he  in- 
tentionally hinders  an  official  proceeding  by 
noise  or  violent  or  tumultuous  behavior  or 
disturbance. 

(2)  Reckless  Hindering.  A  person  is  guilty 
of  an  offense  if  he  recklessly  hinders  an  offl- 
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clal  proceeding  by  noUe  or  violent  or  tumul- 
tuous behavior  or  disturbance.  The  offense 
Is  a  class  D  misdemeanor  If  It  continues  after 
explicit  official  request  to  desUt.  Otherwise 
it  Is  an  Infraction. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  la  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
when  the  official  proceeding  Is  a  federal  of- 
ficial proceeding. 

•  •  •  •  • 
i  1349.  Disobedience  of  Judicial  Order. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  If  he  disobeys  or  resists  a 
lawful  temporary  restraining  order  or  pre- 
liminary or  final  injunction  or  other  tmal 
order,  other  than  for  the  payment  of  money, 
of  a  court  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Pines.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
of  section  3301  (Authorized  Pines),  the  de- 
fendant may  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  in 
any  amount  deemed  Just  by  the  court. 

•  •  •  •  • 

f  1346.  Soliciting  Obstruction  of  Ptooeedlngi. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor 
If  he  solicits  another  to  commit  an  offense 
defined  In  sections  1342,  1S43,  1844(1)  or 
1346. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  1349.  Certification  for  Prosecution  of  Of- 
fenses Under  Sections  1342  to  134B. 

(1)  Judicial  Proceeding.  No  peraon  shall 
be  prosecuted  unxler  sections  1342,  1343, 
1344  or  1848  If  the  official  proceeding  In- 
volved la  before  a  oourt  of  the  United  States 
xxnlees  the  Judge  or  a  majority  of  the  Judges 
sitting  certifies  the  case  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  Attorney  to  be  considered  for 
possible  prosecution,  except  that  this  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  to  a  prosecution  un- 
der section  1340  If  the  United  States  or  an 
agency  thereof  Is  a  party  to  the  matter  In 
which  the  order  Issues.  If  the  certification 
Includes  a  recommendation  that  a  prosecu- 
tion be  Instituted,  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney shaU  have  the  duty  to  Institute  prose- 
cution or  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
grand  Jury  for  Its  action. 

(2)  Orand  Jury  Proceeding.  If  the  official 
proceeding  involved  Is  a  grand  Jury  proceed- 
ing, no  person  shall  be  prosecuted: 

(a)  under  section  1842  unless  a  Judge  cer- 
tifies the  case  to  the  appropriate  United 
States  Attorney  to  be  considered  for  possible 
I)rosecutlon; 

(b)  under  seotlon  1343  unless  the  Judge 
whose  direction  has  allegedly  been  dis- 
obeyed, or  any  other  Judge  of  that  court 
If  the  original  Judge  Is  no  longer  serving, 
certifies  the  case  to  the  appropriate  United 
States  Attorney  to  be  considered  for  possible 
prosecution. 

If  the  certlfioatlon  Includes  a  recommen- 
dation that  a  prosecution  be  instituted,  the 
United  States  Attorney  shall  have  the  duty 
to  Institute  prosecution  or  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  the  grand  Jury  for   its  action. 

(3)  Proceedings  Before  Magistrate  or  Ref- 
eree in  Bankruptcy.  No  peraon  shall  be  pros- 
ecuted under  sections  1342  op  1343  if  the 
official  proceeding  Involved  Is  before  a 
United  States  magistrate  or  referee  In  bank- 
ruptcy unless  a  district  oourt  Judge  certi- 
fies the  case  to  the  appropriate  United 
States  Attorney  to  be  considered  for  poeslbls 
prosecution.  If  the  cerUficatlon  Includes  a 
recommendation  that  a  prosecution  be  In- 
stituted, the  United  States  Attorney  shaU 
have  the  duty  to  institute  proeecutloo  or 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  grand  Jury 
for  lu  aoUon. 

(4)  Congressional  Proceedings.  No  person 
shall  be  prosecuted  under  sections  1342  or 
1343  if  the  offiolal  proceedings  Involved  is 
before  Congress,  imleas  the  facts  of  such 
vlolaUon  are  reported  to  either  House  of 
Congress  while  Congress  is  in  session,  or, 
when  Congress  Is  not  in  sssslon,  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  oonstltutlag  auoh  viola- 
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tlon  is  reported  to  and  filed  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  If  the  report  Is  znade  while  Congress 
Is  In  session  and  the  appropriate  House  has 
so  ordered,  the  President  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  certify,  or  If  the  report  Is  made  when 
Congress  is  not  in  session,  such  officer  may 
certify,  the  statement  of  facts  under  the 
seal  of  the  appropriate  House  to  the  appro- 
priate United  States  Attorney,  whose  duty 
It  shall  be  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
grand  Jury  for  its  action. 

(6)  Lack  of  Certification  a  Bar.  Failure 
to  comply  with  the  certification  requlre- 
menta  of  this  section  Is  a  bar  to  prose- 
cution. The  defendant  shall  have  the  bur- 
den of  proving  such  failure  to  comply  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  the  issue  determined  by 
the  oourt  out  of  the  presence  of  the  Jury, 
if  any,  and  to  exclusion  of  any  reference  to 
the  need  or  fact  of  certification  from  the 
attention  of  the  jwy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PKBJVKT,  TAL8X  STATX1CBNT8  AND  XNTBOKITT  0» 
PTTBUC   RXCOBOS 

9  1361.  Perjury. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  perjury, 
a  Class  C  felony,  if,  in  an  official  proceeding, 
he  makes  a  false  statement  under  oath  or 
equivalent  affirmation,  or  swears  or  affirms 
the  truth  of  a  false  statement  previously 
made,  when  the  statement  is  material  and 
he  does  not  believe  it  to  be  true. 

(2)  Corroboration.  No  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  perjtu7  where  proof  of  falsity  rests 
solely  upon  contradiction  by  the  testimony 
of  one  person. 

[(2)  Proof.  Commission  of  perjury  need 
not  be  proved  by  any  particular  number  of 
witnesses  or  by  documentary  or  other  types 
of  evidence.] 

(8)  Inconsistent  Statements.  Where  In  the 
course  of  one  or  more  official  proceedings, 
the  defendant  made  a  statement  imder  oath 
or  equivalent  affirmation  inconsistent  with 
another  statement  made  by  him  under  oath 
or  equivalent  affirmation  to  the  degree  that 
one  of  them  is  necessarily  false,  both  having 
been  made  within  the  period  of  the  statute 
of  limitations,  the  prosecution  may  set  forth 
the  statements  in  a  single  count  alleging  in 
the  alternative  that  one  or  the  other  was 
false  and  not  beUsved  by  the  defendant  to 
be  true.  Proof  that  the  defendant  made  such 
statements  shall  constitute  a  prima  facie 
case  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  statements 
was  false;  but  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
proof  of  which  statement  was  false,  the  de- 
fendant may  be  convicted  under  this  section 
only  if  each  of  such  statements  was  material 
to  the  official  proceeding  in  which  it  was 
made. 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
when  the  official  proceeding  is  a  federal  offi- 
cial proceeding 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 1362.  False  Statements. 

(1)  False  Swearing  in  Official  Proceedings. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor 
if,  in  an  official  proceeding,  he  makes  a  false 
statement,  whether  or  not  material,  under 
oath  or  equivalent  affirmation,  or  swears  or 
affirms  the  truth  of  such  a  statement  pre- 
viously made,  if  he  does  not  believe  the  state- 
ment to  be  true. 

(2)  Other  Falsity  In  Government  Matters. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor 
If,   in  a  governmental   matter,  he: 

(a)  makes  a  false  written  statement,  when 
the  statement  is  material  and  he  does  not 
believe  it  to  be  true: 

(b)  Intentionally  creates  a  false  impres- 
sion in  a  written  application  for  a  pecuniary 
or  other  benefit,  by  omitting  Information 
necessary  to  prevent  a  nwterial  statement 
therein  from  being  mlnlsadlng: 


(c)  submits  or  invites  reliance  on  anv 
material  writing  which  he  knows  to  be 
forged,  altered  or  otherwise  lacklne  in 
authenticity;  ^^ 

(d)  submits  or  invites  reliance  on  anv 
sample,  specimen,  map,  boundary-mark  or 
other  object  which  he  knows  to  be  false  in 
a  material  respect;  or 

(e)  uses  a  trick,  scheme  or  device  which 
he  knows  to  be  misleading  in  a  material 
respect. 

(3)  Statement  in  Criminal  Investigation 
This  section  does  not  apply  to  Informatloo 
given  during  the  course  of  an  InveetlgatloQ 
into  poeslbls  commission  of  an  offense  un- 
less the  Information  is  given  in  an  offlclai 
proceeding  or  the  declarant  is  otherwise  un- 
der  a  legal  duty  to  give  the  Information.  In- 
applicablUty  under  this  subsection  la  a  de- 
fense. 

(4)  Definition.  A  matter  is  a  "governmen- 
tal matter"  if  it  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  ot 
a  government  agency  or  of  an  office,  agency 
or  other  establishment  in  the  legislative  or 
the  Judicial  branch  of  government. 

(5)  Jurisdiction.  There  la  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in : 

(a)  subsection  (1)  when  the  official  pro- 
ceeding is  a  federal  official  proceeding: 

(b)  subsection  (2)  when  the  government 
is  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
when  the  government  is  a  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  falsity  oonstitutlng  the 
offense  is  that  a  person  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 
§  1353.  False  Statement  Obstructing  the  For- 

elgn  Relations  of  the  United  States. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  if,  in 
relation  to  a  dispute  between  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment and  the  United  SUtes,  he  makes  a 
false  statement  under  oath  or  equivalent 
affirmation,  when  the  statement  is  material 
and  he  does  not  believe  it  to  be  true: 

(a)  with  knowledge  that  It  may  be  used  to 
Influence  the  measures  or  conduct  of  any 
foreign  government  or  public  servant  thereof 
to  the  Injury  of  the  United  States;  or 

(b)  with  intent  to  Influence  any  measure 
of  or  action  by  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
Jury  of  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 
§  1364.  False  Reports  to  Security  Officials. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  is  guUty  of  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  If  be: 

(a)  gives  false  information  to  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  with  Intent  to  falsely  im- 
plicate another:  or 

(b)  falsely  reports  to  a  law  enforcement 
officer  or  other  security  official  the  occur- 
rence of  a  crime  of  violence  or  other  incident 
calling  for  an  emergency  response  when  he 
knows  that  the  Incident  did  not  occur.  "Se- 
curity official"  means  flreman  or  other  pub- 
lic servant  responsible  for  averting  or  deal- 
ing with  emergencies  involving  public  safety. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
when  the  law  enforcement  officer  or  security 
official  is  a  federal  law  enforcement  officer  op 
security  offlclai. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1355.  General  Provisions  for  Sections  1361 
to  1354. 

(1)  MaterlaUty.  Falsification  is  material 
under  sections  1351,  1352,  1353  and  1354 
regardless  of  the  admissibility  of  the  state- 
ment under  rules  of  evidence.  If  it  could 
have  affected  the  course  or  outcome  of  the 
official  proceeding  or  the  disposition  of  the 
matter  in  which  the  statement  Is  made. 
Whether  a  falslflcatlon  is  material  In  a  given 
factual  situation  is  a  question  of  law.  It  U 
no  defense  that  the  declarant  mistakenly 
believed  the  falslflcatlon  to  be  immaterial. 

(2)  Irregularities  No  Defense.  It  is  no 
defense  to  a  prosecution  imder  sections  1351 
1352  OP  1353  that  the  oath  or  affirmation  was 
administered  or  taken  in  an  irregular  manner 
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or  that  the  declarant  was  not  competent  to 
make  the  statement.  A  document  purporting 
to  be  made  upon  oath  or  affirmation  at  a  time 
when  the  actor  represents  it  as  being  so 
verified  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  d\ily 
sworn  or  affirmed. 

(3)  Defense  of  Retraction.  It  is  a  defense 
to  a  prosecution  under  sections  1351,  1352, 
1353  or  1354  that  the  actor  retracted  the 
falsification  in  the  course  of  the  official 
proceeding  or  matter  In  which  it  was  made,  II 
in  fact  he  did  so  before  it  became  manifest 
that  the  falslflcatlon  was  or  would  be  ex- 
posed and  before  the  falslflcatlon  substan- 
tially affected  the  proceeding  or  the  matter. 

(4)  Definition  of  "Statement".  In  sections 
1351,  1352  and  1353  "statement"  means  any 
representation,  but  Includes  a  representation 
of  opinion,  belief  or  other  state  of  mind  only 
It  the  representation  clearly  relates  to  state 
of  mind  apart  from  or  In  addition  to  any 
facts  which  are  the  subject  of  the  representa- 
tion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 1368.  Tampering  With  Public  Records. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class 
A  misdemeanor  If  he : 

(a)  knowingly  makes  a  false  entry  in  or 
false  alteration  of  a  government  record;  or 

(b)  knovrtngly  without  lawful  authority 
destroys,  conceals,  removes  or  otherwise  im- 
pairs the  verity  or  availability  of  a  govern- 
ment record. 

(2)  Definition.  In  this  section  "govern- 
ment record"  means : 

(a)  any  record,  document  or  thing  belong- 
ing to,  or  received  or  kept  by  the  govern- 
ment for  information  or  record; 

(b)  any  other  record,  document  or  thing 
required  to  be  kept  by  law.  pursuant,  in  fact, 
to  a  statute  which  expressly  invokes  the 
sanctions  of  this  section. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
when  the  government  is  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  the  statute  which  Invokes  the  sanc- 
tions of  this   section  la  a  federal  statute. 

•  •  •  •  " 
munKKT  AifD  nrnMmATioN 

5 1361.  Bribery. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  bribery,  a 
Class  C  felony,  if  he  knowingly  offers,  gives  or 
agrees  to  give  to  another,  or  solicits,  accepts 
cr  agrees  tr  accept  from  another,  a  thing  of 
value  as  consideration  for : 

(a)  the  recipient's  official  action  as  a  public 
servant;  or 

(b)  the  recipient's  violation  of  a  known 
legal  duty  as  a  public  servant. 

(2)  Defense  Precluded.  It  is  no  defense  to 
B  prosecution  under  this  section  that  a  re- 
cipient was  not  qualified  to  act  in  the  desired 
way  whether  because  he  had  not  yet  assumed 
office,  or  lacked  Jurisdiction,  or  for  any  other 
reason. 

(8)  Prima  Facie  Case.  A  prima  fade  case 
is  established  under  this  section  upon  proof 
that  the  actor  knew  that  a  thing  of  pecuni- 
ary value  was  offered,  given  or  agreed  to  be 
given  by.  or  solicited,  accepted  or  w^eed  to 
be  accepted  from  a  peraon  having  an  inter- 
est In  an  imminent  or  pending  (a)  examina- 
tion, investigation,  arrest,  or  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative proceeding,  or  (b)  bid,  contract, 
claim,  or  application,  and  that  interest  could 
be  affected  by  the  recipient's  performance  or 
nonperformance  of  his  official  action  or  vio- 
lation of  his  known  legal  duty  as  a  public 
servant. 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  1362.  Unlawful  Rewarding  of  Public  Serv- 
ants. 
(1)  Receiving  Unlawful  Reward.  A  public 
servant  IS  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  If 
he  solicits,  accepts  or  agrees  to  accept  a  thing 
of  pecuniary  value  for: 

(a)  having  engaged  In  official  action  as  a 
public  servant;  or 

(b)  having  violated  a  legal  duty  as  a  pub- 
lic servant. 


(2)  Giving  Unlawful  Reward.  A  person  is 
guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  if  he  know- 
ingly offers,  gives  or  agrees  to  give  a  thing  of 
pecuniary  value,  receipt  of  which  is  prohib- 
ited by  this  section. 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  1363.  Unlawful   Compensation   for   Asslst- 
anoe  in  Government  Matters. 

(1)  Receiving  Unlawful  Compensation.  A 
public  servant  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  mis- 
demeanor if  he  solicits,  accepts  or  agrees  to 
accept  a  thing  of  pecimlary  value  as  com- 
pensation for  advice  or  other  assistance  in 
preparing  or  promoting  a  bill,  contract,  claim 
or  other  matter  which  is  or  Is  likely  to  be 
subject  to  his  official  action. 

(2)  Giving  Unlawful  Compensation.  A  per- 
son Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  if  be 
knowingly  offers,  gives  or  agrees  to  give  a 
thing  of  pecuniary  value  to  a  public  servant, 
receipt  of  which  is  prohibited  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

•  *  •  •  • 

S 1364.  Trading  In  Public  Office  and  Political 
Endorsement. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  if  he  solicits,  accepts  or  agrees 
to  accept,  or  offers,  gives  or  agrees  to  give,  a 
thing  of  pecuniary  value  as  consideration  for 
approval  or  disapproval  by  a  public  servant 
or  party  official  of  a  person  for : 

(a)  appointment,  employment,  advance- 
ment or  retention  as  a  public  servant;  or 

(b)  designation  or  nomination  as  a  candi- 
date for  elective  office. 

(2)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  "approval"  includes  recommendation, 
failure  to  disapprove,  or  any  other  manifesta- 
tion of  favor  or  acquiescence; 

(b)  "disapproval"  includes  failure  to  ap- 
prove, or  any  other  manifestation  of  disfavor 
or  nonacqulescence: 

(c)  "party  official"  means  a  person  who 
holds  a  position  or  office  in  a  political  party, 
whether  by  election,  appointment  or  other- 
wise. 


S  1365.  Trading  In  Special  Influence. 

A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor if  he  knowingly  offers,  gives  or  agrees 
to  give,  or  solicits,  accepts  or  agrees  to  ac- 
cept a  thing  of  pecunlai7  value  for  exerting, 
or  procuring  another  to  exert,  special  in- 
fluence upon  a  public  servant  with  respect  to 
his  legal  duty  or  official  as  a  public  servant. 
"Special  influence"  means  power  to  influence 
through  kinship  or  by  reason  of  position  as 
a  public  servant  or  party  official,  as  defined 
in  section  1364. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  1366.  Threatening  Public  Servants. 

(1)  Threats  Relating  to  Official  Proceed- 
ings or  To  Secure  Breach  of  Duty.  A  person 
Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If  he  threatens 
harm  to  another  with  intent  to  Influence  bis 
official  action  as  a  public  servant  in  a  pend- 
ing or  prospective  Judicial  or  administrative 
proceeding  held  before  him,  or  with  Intent 
to  Influence  him  to  violate  his  duty  as  a  pub- 
lic servant. 

(2)  Other  Tlireats.  A  person  is  guilty  of 
a  Class  C  felony  if,  with  Intent  to  influence 
another's  official  action  as  a  public  servant, 
he  threatens: 

(a)  to  commit  any  crime  or  to  do  any- 
thing unlawful; 

(b)  to  accuse  anyone  of  a  crime;  or 

(c)  to  expose  a  secret  or  publicize  an  as- 
serted fact,  whether  true  or  false,  tending 
to  subject  any  person,  living  or  deceased,  to 
hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule,  or  to  impair 
another's  credit  or  business  repute. 

(3)  Defense  Precluded.  It  is  no  defense  to 
a  prosecution  under  this  section  that  a  per- 
son whom  the  actor  sought  to  Influence  was 
not  quallfled  to  act  in  the  desired  way 
whether  because  he  had  not  yet  assumed 
office,  or  lacked  Jurisdiction  or  for  any  other 
reason. 


{ 1367.  Retaliation. 

A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor 
if  he  harms  another  by  an  unlawful  act  in 
retaliation  for  or  on  account  of  the  service  of 
another  as  a  public  servant,  witness  or  In- 
formant. "Informant"  means  a  person  who 
has  communicated  information  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  any  government 
function. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S 1368.  Federal  Jurisdiction  Over  Offenses  in 
Sections  1361  to  1367. 

(1)  Federal  Bribery  and  Intimidation. 
There  is  federal  jurisdiction  over  offenses 
defined  in: 

(a)  sections  1361,  1362,  1365,  and  1366 
when  the  official  action  or  duty  Involved  is 
as  a  federal  public  servant: 

(b)  section  1363  when  the  public  servant 
is  a  federal  public  servant; 

(c)  section  1364  when  the  service  involved 
in  subsection  (1)  (a)  is  federal  public  service 
or  the  elective  office  is  federal  elective  office; 

(d)  section  1367  when  the  service  Involved 
was  as  a  federal  public  servant,  a  federal 
witness  or  a  federal  Informant. 

(2)  State  and  Local  Bribery  and  Intimida- 
tion. There  is  federal  Jurisdiction  over  of- 
fenses defined  in  sections  1861,  1862,  1866  and 
1367  under  paragri^hs  (a),  (b),  (e)  and  (h) 
of  section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{ 1369.  Definition  for  Sections  1861  to  1868. 
In  sections  1861  through  1868  "thing  of 
value"  and  "thing  of  pecuniary  value"  do  not 
Include  (a)  salary,  fees  and  other  compen- 
sation paid  by  the  government  in  behalf  of 
which  the  oflVcial  action  or  legal  duty  Is  per- 
formed, or  (b)  ooncurrence  in  official  action 
in  the  course  of  legitimate  compromise 
among  public  servants. 

•  •  •  •  • 

OmCIAL  KISCOKDTtCT  RECARDINO  CONFIUEMTIAL 
IKTORMATION  AND  SPBCtTLATION 

1 1871.  Disclosure  of  Confidential  Informa- 
tion Provided  to  Government. 
A  person  la  grullty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor 
If,  in  knovring  violation  of  a  duty  Imposed  on 
him  as  a  federal  public  servant,  he  discloses 
any  confidential  Information  which  he  has 
acquired  as  a  federal  public  servant.  "Confi- 
dential Information"  means  Information 
made  available  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment under  a  governmental  assurance  of 
confidence. 

•  •  •  •  • 

5  1372.     Speculating  or  Wagering  on  Official 
Action  or  Information. 

(1)  Speculating  During  and  After  Employ- 
ment. A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor if  during  employment  as  a  federal 
public  servant,  or  within  one  year  thereafter, 
in  contemplation  of  official  action  by  himself 
as  a  federal  public  servant  or  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  with  which  he  is  or  has 
been  associated  as  a  federal  public  servant, 
or  in  reliance  on  Information  to  which  he 
has  or  had  access  only  In  his  capacity  as  a 
federal  public  servant,  he: 

(a)  acquires  a  pecuniary  Interest  In  any 
property,  transaction  or  enterprise  which  may 
be  affected  by  such  Information  or  offlclai 
action; 

(b)  speculates  or  wagers  on  the  basis  of 
such  information  or  official  action;  or 

(c)  aids  another  to  do  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(2)  Taking  Official  Action  After  Specula- 
tion. A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor if  as  a  federal  public  servant  be  takes 
official  action  which  is  likely  to  benefit  him 
as  a  result  of  an  acquisition  of  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  any  property,  transaction  or  en- 
terprise, or  of  a  speculation  or  wager,  which 
he  made,  or  caused  or  aided  another  to  make, 
in  contemplation  of  such  official  action. 

•  •  •  •  • 

IMFCBSON'ATING    OFPICIALS 

{ 1881.  Impersonating  Officials. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if  he  falsely  pretends  to  be: 
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(a)  a  public  servant  or  foreign  oCBclal  and 
acts  as  If  to  exercise  the  authority  of  such 
public  servant  or  foreign  official;  or 

(b)  a  public  servant  or  a  former  public 
servant  or  a  foreign  official  and  thereby  ob- 
tains a  thing  of  value. 

(2)  Defense  Precluded.  It  Is  no  defense  to 
prosecution  under  this  section  that  the  pre- 
tended capacity  did  not  exist  or  the  pretended 
authority  could  not  legally  or  otherwise  have 
been  exercised  or  conferred. 

(3)  Definition.  In  this  section  "foreign  of- 
ficial" means  an  official  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment of  a  character  which  is  customarily  ac- 
credited as  such  to  the  United  States,  the 
United  Nations  or  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  and  Includes  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officials. 

(4)  Grading.  An  offense  under  subsection 
(1)  (a)  is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor.  An  offense 
under  subsection  (1)  (b)  Is  a  Class  B  misde- 
meanor. 

(5)  Jurisdiction. 

(a)  There  is  federal  Jurisdiction  over  an 
offense  of  impersonation  of  a  public  servant, 
present  or  former,  defined  In  this  section 
when  the  public  servant  is  a  federal  public 
servant. 

(b)  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  an  offense  of 
impersonation  of  a  foreign  official  defined  In 
this  section  extends  to  any  such  offense  com- 
mitted anywhere  within  the  United  States 
or  the  special  maritime  or  territorial  Juris- 
diction as  defined  in  section  210. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chapter  14.  Internal  Revenue  and  Customs 
Offenses 

•  •  •  •  • 

INTERNAL    REVENUB    OrFENSES 

{  1401.  Tax  Evasion. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  tax  eva- 
sion if: 

(a)  with  Intent  to  evade  any  tax,  be  files 
or  causes  the  filing  of  a  tax  return  or  in- 
formation return  which  is  false  as  to  a  ma- 
terial matter: 

(b)  with  Intent  to  evade  payment  of  any 
tax  which  is  due,  he  removes  or  conceals  as- 
sets: 

(c)  with  Intent  to  evade  payment,  he  falls 
to  account  for  or  pay  over  when  due  taxes 
previously  collected  or  withheld,  or  received 
from  another  with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  be  paid  over  to  the  United  States; 

<d)  with  Intent  to  evade  any  tax,  he  re- 
moves, destroys,  mutilates,  alters  or  tampers 
with  any  property  in  the  custody,  control  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  or  any  agent 
thereof; 

(e)  with  Intent  to  evade  any  tax,  he  know- 
ingly fails  to  file  an  income,  excise,  estate 
or  gift  tax  return  when  due;  or 

(f)  he  otherwise  attempts  in  any  manner 
to  evade  or  defeat  any  income,  excise,  estate 
or  gift  tax. 

(2)  Grading.  Tax  evasion  Is: 

(a)  a  Class  B  felony  if  the  amount  of  the 
tax  deficiency  exceeds  $25,000;  and 

(b)  a  Clase  C  felony  if  the  amount  of  the 
tAx  deficiency  exceeds  $500. 

Otherwise  it  is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

!  1402.  Knowing   Disregard   of  Tax   Obliga- 
tions. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor 
If  he  knowingly : 

(a)  falls  to  file  a  tax  return  when  due; 

(b)  engages  in  an  occupation  or  enterprise 
without  having  registered  or  purchased  a 
stamp  if  that  is  required  by  a  statute  In 
Title  26  of  the  United  States  Code; 

(c)  falls  to  withhold  or  collect  any  tax 
which  he  is  required  by  statute  to  withhold 
or  collect; 

(d)  after  having  received  the  notice  pro- 
vided for  In  26  U.S.C.  S  7512(a),  falls  to  de- 
posit collected  taxes  in  a  special  bcmk  ac- 
count as  provided  in  26  U.S.C  §  7512(b),  or 
having  deposited  funds  In  such  account,  pays 


any  of  them  to  anyone  other  than  the  United 
States  or  authorized  agent  thereof;  or 

(e)  falls  to  furnish  a  true  statement  to 
an  employee  regarding  tax  withheld  as  re- 
quired under  26  U.S.C.  §  6051. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1403.  Unlawful  Trafficking  In  Taxable  Ob- 
jects. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  offense 
If  he  traffics  In  a  taxable  object  knowing  that 
the  object  has  been  or  Is  being  Imported, 
manufactured,  produced,  removed,  possessed, 
used,  transferred  or  sold  in  violation  of  a 
federal  revenue  statute  or  a  regulation,  rule 
or  order  Issued  pursuant  thereto. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  is  a  Class  C  fel- 
ony if  the  taxable  object  Is  distilled  spirits 
and  the  actor  Is  not  qualified  under  Title  26 
of  the  United  States  Code  as  a  distiller, 
bonded  warehouseman,  rectifier  or  bottler  of 
distilled  spirits  or  is  so  qualified  and  acts 
with  Intent  to  evade  the  tax.  Otherwise  it  is 
a  Class  A  misdemeanor. 

(3)  Defenses.  It  is  an  affirmative  defense 
to  a  prosecution  under  this  section  that  all 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  object  or  upon  traf- 
ficking therein  were  paid  prior  to  the  de- 
fendant's trafficking  In  the  object;  but  it  is 
no  defense  that  such  taxes  were  not  yet  due. 

•  •  •  •  » 

§  1404.  Possession  of  Unlawfully  Distilled 
Spirits. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  B  misde- 
meanor If  he  possesses  distilled  spirits,  know- 
ing that  a  tax  Imposed  thereon  or  on  the 
trafficking  therein  has  not  been  paid. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1405.  Presumptions  Applicable  to  Sections 
1403  and  1404. 

(1)  Containers,  Stamps,  Certificates  and 
Labels.  For  purposes  of  sections  1403  and 
1404,  proof  that  a  i>erson  was  found  in  pos- 
session of  an  object  therein  described,  which 
object  was  not  in  the  container  required  by 
statute  or  a  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  or  which  did  not  bear  a  stamp,  cer- 
tificate or  label  required  by  statute  or  a 
regulation  issued  pursuant  thereto,  gives  rise 
to  a  presumption  of  the  culpability  specified 
in  those  sections  and  that  the  tax  was  not 
paid. 

(2)  Presence  at  StUl  or  DistUllng  Appa- 
ratus. For  the  purposes  of  section  1403.  proof 
that  a  person  was  present  at  a  place  where 
a  still  or  distilling  apparatus  was  then  set 
up  or  where  mash,  wort  or  wash  was  then 
possessed  gives  rise  to  a  presumption: 

(a)  that  such  person  was  a  trafficker  In 
distilled  spirits;  and 

(b)  If  the  signs  or  permits  were  not  there 
displayed  as  required  by  statute  or  a  regula- 
tion Issued  pursuant  thereto,  that  such  per- 
son had  the  culpability  specified  in  that  sec- 
tion. 

(3)  Possession  of  Distilled  Spirits.  For  the 
purposes  of  section  1403,  possession  of  a 
quantity  of  dlstUled  spirits  in  excess  of  five 
gallons  gives  rise  to  a  presumption  that  the 
possessor  was  trafficking  In  such  distilled 
spirits. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1409.  Definitions  for  Sections  1401  to  1409 
In  sections  1401  to  1409: 

(a)  "object"  Includes  certificates  and  other 
documents; 

(b)  "possession"  Includes  custody  or  con- 
trol. Jointly  or  severally  exercised; 

(c)  "produce"  and  "manufacture,"  and 
variants  thereof.  Include  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  equipment  or  materials  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  or  manufacturing,  as 
the  case  may  be; 

(d)  "tax"  means  a  tax  imposed  by  a  federal 
statute,  an  exEu:tlon  denominated  a  "tax"  by 
a  federal  statute,  and  any  penalty,  addition 
to  tax,  additional  amount,  or  Interest  there- 
on, but  does  not  Include  tariffs  or  customs 
duties  or  tolls,  levies  or  charges  which  are  not 
denominated  a  "tax"  by  a  federal  statute; 


(e)  "tax  return"  means  a  written  report  ol 
the  taxpayers  tax  obligations  which  is  re- 
quired to  be  filed  by  a  federal  statute  or  regu- 
lation issued  pursuant  thereto.  The  term  in- 
eludes  reports  of  taxes  withheld  or  collected 
Income  tax  returns,  estate  and  gift  tax  re- 
turns, excise  and  other  tax  returns  of  any  in- 
dividual, corporation  or  other  entity  required 
to  file  returns  and  pay  taxes  in  conjunction 
with  a  tax  return,  but  does  not  include  In- 
terim reports,  information  returns  or  returns 
of  estimated  tax; 

(f )  "taxable  object"  means  an  object  upon 
the  manufacture,  production,  removal,  pos- 
session, import,  sale  or  transfer  of  which  n 
tax  is  Imposed; 

(g)  "traffics  in"  means  produces,  manufac- 
tures, possesses  with  Intent  to  transfer,  trans- 
fers, dispenses.  Imports,  receives  with  In- 
tent to  transfer,  sells  or  offers  or  agrees  to  do 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

•  >  •  •  * 

S  1411.  Smuggling. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  smug- 
gling if  he: 

(a)  knowingly  evades  examination  by  the 
government  of  an  object  being  Introduced 
Into  the  United  States; 

(b)  knowingly  deceives  or  makes  a  false 
statement  with  Intent  to  deceive  the  govern- 
ment as  to  a  matter  material  to  the  purpose 
of  an  examination  by  the  government  of  an 
object  being  Introduced  into  the  United 
States; 

(c)  knowingly  evades  assessment  or  pay- 
ment when  due  of  the  customs  duty  upon  an 
object  being  introduced  Into  the  United 
States; 

(d)  knowingly  Introduces  an  object  into 
the  United  States  the  Introduction  of  which 
is  prohibited,  whether  absolutely  or  condi- 
tionally, pursuant  to  a  federal  statute;  or 

(e)  receives,  conceals,  buys,  sells  or  In  any 
manner  facilitates  the  transportation,  con- 
cealment or  sale  of  an  object  the  assessment 
or  payment  of  the  duty  upon  which,  m  fact, 
is  being  or  has  been  evaded  or  the  Introduc- 
tion of  which,  in  fact.  Is  prohibited,  abso- 
lutely or  conditionally,  pursuant  to  a  federal 
statute,  knowingly  that  the  object  was  un- 
lawfully introduced  Into  the  United  States. 

(2)  Grading.  Smuggling  is  a  Class  C  felony 

(a)  the  value  of  the  object  exceeds  $500; 

(b)  the  duty  which  would  have  been  due 
on  the  object  exceeds  $100; 

(c)  the  object  is  being  or  was  Introduced 
for  use  in  a  business;  or 

(d)  the  actor  knows  that  introduction  is 
prohibited,  whether  absolutely  or  condi- 
tionally, because  objects  of  that  class  may 
cause  or  be  used  to  cause  bodily  injury  or 
property  damage. 

Otherwise  smuggUng  is  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor. Notwithstanding  the  grading  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  if  the  statute  pro- 
hibiting Introduction  of  an  object,  or  a  re- 
lated statute,  provides  lesser  grading  for  the 
same  conduct,  the  lesser  grading  applies. 

(3)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  "introduces"  and  variants  thereof 
mean  Importing  or  transporting  or  bringing 
Into,  or  landing  in,  the  United  States  from 
outside  the  United  States  or  from  customs 
custody  or  control; 

(b)  "object"  includes  any  article,  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  and  an  animate  as 
well  as  inanimate  thing; 

(c)  "United  States"  does  not  Include  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Wake  Is- 
land, Midway  Islands,  Kingman  Reef,  John- 
ston Island  (X  Guam. 

(4)  Determining  Value  and  Duty.  The 
value  of  an  object  shall  be  its  highest  value, 
determined  by  any  reasonable  standard,  re- 
gardless of  its  yalue  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  duty  owing,  if  any. 
Smugglings  committed  pursuant  to  one 
scheme  or  course  of  conduct  may  be  charged 
as  one  offense,  and  the  value  of,  or  the  duty 
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owing  on,  the  objects  Introduced  may  be  ag- 
gregated In  determining  the  grade  of  the 
offense. 

(6)  Charging  Smuggling.  An  Indictment  or 
information  charging  smuggling  under  this 
section  which  fairly  apprises  the  defendant 
of  the  nature  of  the  charges  against  him 
shall  not  be  deemed  insufficient  because  It 
fails  to  specify  a  particular  category  of  smug- 
gling. The  defendant  may  be  found  guilty 
of  smuggling  under  such  an  indictment  or 
information  if  his  conduct  falls  under  any 
of  the  paragraphs  of  subsection  (1),  so  long 
as  the  conduct  proved  Is  sufficiently  related 
to  the  conduct  charged  that  the  accused  Is 
not  imfalrly  surprised  by  the  case  he  mvist 

meet. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chapter  15.  Civil  Rights  and  Elections 

PROTECrlON  OP  FEDERAL  RIGHTS  GENERALLY 

;  1501.  Conspiracy  Against  Rights  of  Citizens. 
A  person    is   guilty   of   a   Class  A   misde- 
meanor: 

(a)  If  he  conspires  with  another  to  injure, 
oppress,  threaten  or  intimidate  any  citizen 
in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of,  or  be- 
cause of  his  having  so  exercised,  any  right  or 
privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States;  or 

(b)  if.  with  Intent  to  prevent  or  hinder 
another's  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States,  he 
goes  on  such  other's  premises  with  another 
or  others  or  goes  in  disguise  on  the  highway 
with  another  or  others. 

•  •  •  •  • 

5 1502.  Deprivation  of  Rights  Under  Color  of 
Law. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor if,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation  or  custom,  he  inten- 
tionally subjects  any  inhabitant  of  any 
state; 

(a)  to  the  deprivation  of  any  rights,  privi- 
leges or  Immunities  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States; 
or 

(b)  to  different  punishments,  pains  or  pen- 
alties on  account  of  such  Inhabitant  being 
an  alien,  or  by  reason  of  his  color  or  race, 
than  are  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of 
citizens. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S 1611.  Interference  With  Elections,  Federal 
or  Federally  Assisted  Programs  and 
Employment. 
A  person  is  guilty   of   a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor If,  whether  or  not  acting  under  color 
of  law,  he,  by  force  or  threat  of  force   [or 
by  economic  coercion] ,  Intentionally  injures, 
intimidates  or  Interferes  with  another  be- 
cause he  is  or  has  been,  or  in  order  to  in- 
timidate him  or  any  other  person  from: 

(a)  voting  for  any  candidate  or  Issue  or 
qualifying  to  vote,  qualifying  or  campaign- 
ing as  a  candidate  for  elective  office,  or  qual- 
ifying or  acting  as  a  poll  watcher  or  other 
election  official  in  any  primary,  special,  or 
general  election; 

(b)  participating  in  or  enjoying  the  bene- 
flts  of  any  program,  service,  facility,  or 
activity  provided  or  administered  by  the 
United  States,  or  receiving  federal  financial 
assistance  including  (1)  serving  as  a  grand 
or  petit  Juror  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  attending  court  In  connection  with 
such  possible  service,  or  (11)  qualifying  for 
or  operating  In  a  contractual  relationship 
with  the  federal  government,  or  (ill)  qual- 
ifying for  or  enjoying  the  benefits  of  a  federal 
loan  or  federal  guarantee  of  any  loan;  or 

(c)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  prequlslte  thereof,  by  any  federal 
government  agency. 


S  1512.  Discrimination  In  Public  Education, 
State  Activities,  Employment,  Pub- 
lic Accommodations,  Housing,  In- 
terstate Travel. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor   If,    whether   or    not    acting   under 
color  of  law,  he,  by  force  or  threat  of  force 
[or  by  economic  coercion],  intentionally  In- 
jures, Intimidates  or  interferes  with  another 
because  of  his  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  and  because  he  is  or  has  been,  or  in 
order  to  Intimidate  him  or  any  other  person 
from: 

(a)  enrolling  in  or  attending  any  public 
school  or  public  college; 

(b)  participating  in  or  enjoying  any  bene- 
fit, service,  privilege,  program,  facility  or  ac- 
tivity provided  or  administered  by  any  state 
or  suljdl vision  thereof; 

(c)  serving,  or  attending  upon  any  court 
of  any  state  In  connection  with  possible  serv- 
ice, as  a  grand  or  petit  Juror; 

(d)  enjoying  the  goods,  services,  facilities, 
privileges,  advantages,  or  accommodations  of 
any  inn,  hotel,  motel,  or  other  establishment 
which  provides  lodging  to  transient  guests, 
or  of  any  restaurant,  cafeteria,  limchroom, 
lunch  counter,  soda  fountain,  or  other  fa- 
cility which  serves  the  public  and  which  is 
principally  engaged  in  selling  food  or  bev- 
erages for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or 
of  any  gasoline  station,  or  of  any  motion 
picture  house,  theater,  concert  hall,  sports 
arena,  stadium  or  any  other  place  of  exhi- 
bition or  entertainment  which  serves  the 
public,  or  of  any  other  establishment  which 
serves  the  public  and  (1)  which  Is  located 
vrtthln  the  premises  of  any  of  the  aforesaid 
establishments  or  within  the  premises  of 
which  Is  physically  located  any  of  the  afore- 
said establishments,  and  (II)  which  holds 
itself  out  as  serving  patrons  of  such  estab- 
lishment. Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall 
limit  the  lawful  action  in  support  of  such 
guest  policy  as  he  chooses  to  adopt  of  a 
proprietor  of  any  establishment  which  pro- 
vides lodging  to  transient  guests,  or  to  any 
employee  acting  on  behalf  of  such  proprie- 
tor, with  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
goods,  services,  facilities,  privileges,  advan- 
tages, or  accommodations  of  such  establish- 
ment If  such  establishment  Is  located  within 
a  building  which  contains  not  more  than 
five  rooms  for  rent  or  hire  and  which  Is  ac- 
tually occupied  by  the  proprietor  as  his 
residence; 

(e)  applying  for  or  enjoying  employment, 
or  any  perquisite  thereof,  by  any  private 
employer  or  any  agency  of  any  state  or  sub- 
division thereof,  or  Joining  or  using  the  serv- 
ices or  advantages  of  any  labor  organization, 
hiring  hall,  or  employment  agency; 

(f)  selling,  purchasing,  renting,  financ- 
ing, occupying,  or  contracting  or  negotiating 
for  the  sale,  purchase,  rental,  financing  or 
occupation  of  any  dwelling,  or  applying  for 
or  participating  in  any  service,  organlza- 
ticn,  or  facility  relating  to  the  business  of 
selling  or  renting  dwellings;  or 

(g)  traveling  among  the  states  or  In  In- 
terstate commerce,  or  using  any  facility 
which  is  an  Integral  part  of  Interstate  travel, 
or  using  any  vehicle,  terminal,  or  facility  of 
any  common  carrier  by  motor,  rail,  water, 
or  air. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  1513.  Interference  With  Persons  Affording 
Civil  Rights  to  Others. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor if,  whether  or  not  acting  under  color 
of  law,  he.  by  force  or  threat  of  force  |or 
by  economic  coercion],  intentionally  injures. 
Intimidates  or  Interferes  with  another  be- 
cause he  Is  or  has  been,  or  in  order  to  In- 
timidate him  or  any  other  person  from, 
affording,  in  official  or  private  capacity,  an- 
other person  or  class  of  persons  opportunity 


or  protection  to  participate  in  any  benefit 
or  activity  described  in  section  1511  or  to 
participate  vrithout  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  ori- 
gin In  any  benefit  or  activity  described  tn 
section  1512. 

»  •  •  •  • 

I  1614.  Interference  With  Persons  Aiding 
Others  to  Avail  Themselves  of  Civil 
Rights. 
A  i>er8on  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemean- 
or If,  whether  or  not  acting  under  color  of 
law,  he,  by  force  or  threat  of  force  (or  by 
economic  coercion).  Intentionally  Injures, 
intimidates  or  interferes  with  another  be- 
cause he  is  or  has  been,  or  In  order  to  Intimi- 
date him  or  any  other  person  from,  lawfully 
aiding  or  encouraging  other  i>ersons  to  par- 
ticipate In  any  benefit  or  activity  described 
In  section  1511  or  to  participate  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin  in  any  benefit  or  ac- 
tivity described  In  section  1512. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  1515.  Discriminatory  Interference  With 
Speech  or  Assembly  Related  to  Civil 
Rights  Activities. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemean- 
or if,  whether  or  not  acting  vmder  color  of 
law,  he,  by  force  or  threat  of  force  (or  by 
economic  coercion].  Intentionally  injures. 
Intimidates  or  Interferes  with  another  be- 
cause he  is  or  has  been,  or  In  order  to  Intimi- 
date him  or  any  other  person  from  partld* 
patlng  lawfully  In  speech  or  peaceful  assem- 
bly opposing  any  denial  of  opportunity  to 
participate  In  any  benefit  or  activity  de- 
scribed in  section  1511  or  to  participate  with- 
out discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin  in  any  benefit  or 
activity  described  in  section  1512. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1516.  Attorney    General    Certification    for 
Prosecutions  Under  Sections   1511 
to  1515. 
No  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  for  of- 
fenses defined  in  sections  1511  to  1515  unless 
the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  a  pros- 
ecution by  the  United  States  is  in  the  public 
interest  and  necessary  to  secure  substantial 
Justice.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued, however,  to  limit  the  authority  of 
federal  officers,  or  a  federal  grand  Jury,  to  in- 
vestigate possible  violations  of  sections  1511 
to  1515. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ABtrSE  OF  FEDERAL  OFFICIAL  ATTTHORrrT 

I  1521.  Unlawful  Acts  Under  Color  of  Federal 
Law. 
A  federal  public  servant  acting  under  color 
of  law  or  a  person  acting  under  color  of  fed- 
eral law  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor 
If  he  intentionally : 

(a)  subject  another  to  unlawful  violence 
or  detention;  or 

(b)  exceeds  his  authority  in  making  an 
arrest  or  a  search  and  seizure. 

•  •  »  •  • 

PROTSCTION   OF  POLITICAL   PROCESSES 

§  1531.  Safeguarding  Elections. 

A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor If,  in  connection  with  any  primary, 
general  or  special  election,  he: 

(a)  makes  or  induces  any  false  voting 
registration; 

(b)  offers,  gives  or  agrees  to  give  a  thing 
of  pecuniary  value  to  another  as  consider- 
ation for  the  recipient's  voting  or  withhold- 
ing his  vote  or  voting  for  or  against  any 
candidate  or  issue  or  for  such  conduct  by 
another; 

(c)  solicits,  accepts  or  agrees  to  accept  a 
thing  of  pecuniary  value  as  consideration 
for  conduct  prohibited  under  paragraphs  (a) 
or  (b) ;  or 
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(d)  otherwise  obstructs  or  Interferes  with 
the  lawful  conduct  of  such  election  or  reg- 
istration therefor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

9  1532.  Deprivation  of  Federal  Benefits  for 
Political  Purposes. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Clasa  A  misde- 
meanor If  be  Intentionally  withholds  from 
or  deprives  another  or  threatens  to  with- 
hold from  or  deprive  another  of  the  benefit 
of  any  federal  program  or  federally-sup- 
ported program,  or  a  federal  government 
contract,  with  Intent  to  Interfere  with,  re- 
strain, or  coerce  any  person  In  the  exercise 
of  his  right  to  vote  for  any  candidate  or 
Issue  at  any  election,  or  In  the  exercise  of 
any  other  political  right. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1533.  Mlsxise  of  Personnel  Authority  for 
Political  Purposes. 
A  federal  public  servant  Is  g\illty  of  a  CIbm 
A  misdemeanor  If  he  discharges,  promotes. 
or  degrades  another  federal  public  servant, 
or  In  any  manner  changes  or  promises  or 
threatens  to  change  the  official  rank  or  com- 
pensation of  another  federal  public  servant, 
for  giving  or  withholding  or  neglecting  to 
make  a  contribution  of  money  or  other  thing 
of  value  for  any  political  purpose. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{ 1534.  Political    Oontrtbutlona    of    Federal 
Public  Servants. 

(1 )  Solicitation  by  Federal  Public  Servant. 
A  federal  public  servant  Is  guilty  of  a  Class 
A  misdemeanor  If  he  solicits  a  contribution 
for  any  political  purpose  from  another  fed- 
eral public  servant,  or  If,  in  resiMnse  to  such 
a  solicitation,  he  makes  a  political  contribu- 
tion to  another  federal  public  servant. 

(2)  Solicitation  in  Federal  Facility.  Any 
person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  if 
he  solicits  or  receives  a  political  contribution 
In  a  federal  building  or  facility. 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  1535.  Troops  at  Polls. 

A  public  servant  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C 
felony  if  he  orders,  brings,  keeps,  or  has 
under  his  authority  or  control  any  troops 
at  any  place  where  a  general  or  special 
election  or  primary  election  is  held,  unless 
such  force  be  necessary  to  repel  armed  Inva- 
sion or  violent  Interference  with  the  election 
process. 

•  •  •  •  • 

FOREIGN    POLmCAL   CONTKIBUTIONS 

S  1541.  Political  Contributions  by  Agents  of 
Foreign  Principals. 

(1)  Contributor.  An  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  In  hla  capacity  as  such 
agent  he  knowingly  makes  a  contribution  or 
promises  to  make  a  contribution.  In  connec- 
tion with  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election,  or  political  convention  or  caucus 
held  to  select  candidates  for  any  political 
oince. 

(2)  Recipient.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class 
C  felony  if  he  knowingly  solicits,  accepts  or 
agrees  to  accept  any  contribution  prohibited 
by  subsection  ( 1 ) . 

(3)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 

a)  "foreign  principal"  has  the  meaning 
prescribed  In  22  U.S.C.  }  611(b) ,  but  does  not 
include  a  person  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States; 

(b)  "agent  of  a  foreign  principal"  means  a 
person  who  acts  as  an  agent,  representative, 
employee,  or  servant,  or  a  person  who  acts 
in  any  other  ce^jaclty  at  the  order,  request, 
or  under  the  direction  or  control,  of  a  for- 
eign principal  or  of  a  perdon  any  substantial 
portion  of  whose  activities  are  directly  or 
mdlrectly  supervised,  directed,  or  controlled 
by  a  foreign  principal. 


PROJECTION  or  LccrnMATi  LABOR  AcnvTms 
{1661.  strikebreaking. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  if  he  intentionally,  by  force  or 
threat  of  force,  obstructs  or  Interferes  with: 

(a)  peaceful  picketing  by  employees  dur- 
ing any  labor  controversy  affecting  wages, 
hours,  or  conditions  of  labor;  or 

(b)  the  exercise  by  employees  of  any  of  the 
bargaining. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a)  or  (h)  of  section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 

INTERCEPTION    OF    PRIVATE    COMMTTNICATIONS 

!  1561.  Interception  of  Wire  or  Oral  Commu- 
nications. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class 
Cfelony  If  he: 

(a)  Intentionally  Intercepts  any  wire  or 
oral  communication  by  use  of  any  electronic, 
mechanical,  or  other  device;  or 

(b)  Intentionally  discloses  to  £iny  other 
person  cw  intentionally  uses  the  contents  of 
any  wire  or  oral  communication,  knowing 
that  the  Information  was  obtained  through 
the  Interception  of  a  wire  or  oral  commu- 
nication. 

(2)  Defenses.  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  that: 

(a)  the  actor  was  authorized  to  Intercept, 
dlscloee  or  use,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
wire  or  oral  communication  under  fl8  U.S.. 
5§  2516-19,  2511(2)  (a)  Sc  (b) ); 

(b)  the  actor  was  (1)  a  person  acting 
under  color  of  law  to  intercept  a  wire  or 
orai  communication  and  (11)  he  was  a  party 
to  the  communication  or  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  communication  had  given  prior 
content  to  such  interception; 

(c)  (1)  the  actor  was  a  party  to  the  com- 
munication or  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
communication  had  given  prior  consent  to 
such  Interception  and  (11)  such  communica- 
tion was  not  Intercepted  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  a  crime  or  other  unlawful  harm; 
or 

(d)  the  provisions  of  [18  tr.S.,  |  2611(3)] 
apply. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (c),  (e)  (f)  or  (g) 
of  section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 

J  1662.  Traffic  in  Intercepting  Devices. 

(1)  Manufacture,  Distribution,  or  Posses- 
sion. A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony 
If  he  manufactures,  assembles,  possesses, 
transports  or  sells  an  electronic,  mechanical, 
or  other  device,  knowing  that  the  design  of 
such  device  renders  It  primarily  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  the  siureptltious  Interception 
of  wire  or  oral  communications. 

(2)  Advertising.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor  If  he  places  in  a  news- 
paper, magazine,  handbill,  or  other  publica- 
tion an  advertisement  of  an  electronic,  me- 
chanical, or  other  device,  knowing  that  the 
design  of  such  device  renders  It  primarily 
useful  for  surreptitious  interception  of  wire 
or  oral  communications,  or  knowing  that 
such  advertisement  promotes  the  use  of  such 
device  for  surreptitious  Interception  of  wire 
or  oral  communications. 

(3)  Defenses.  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tloi  under  this  section  that  the  actor  was: 

(a)  an  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  a 
person  under  contract  with,  a  communica- 
tions common  carrier,  acting  within  the  nor- 
ma, course  of  the  business  of  the  communi- 
cations common  carrier:  or 

(b)  a  public  servant  acting  in  the  course  of 
his  official  duties  or  a  person  acting  within 
the  scope  of  a  government  contract  made  by 
a  person  acting  in  the  course  of  his  official 
duties. 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 


tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (e).  (g)  or  (l)  of 
section  201.  ■• 

•  •  •  •  , 

1 1663.  Definitions  for  Sections  1661  to  1668 
In  sections   1661   to   1663: 

(a)  "wire  communication"  means  any  com- 
municatlon  made  in  whole  or  in  part  through 
the  use  of  faculties  for  the  transmission^ 
communications  by  the  aid  of  wire,  cable,  or 
other  like  connection  between  the  point  of 
origin  and  the  point  of  reception  fiu-niahed 
or  operated  by  any  person  engaged  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  in  providing  or  operating  such 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of  interstate  or 
foreign  communications; 

(b)  "oral  communication"  means  any  oral 
communication  uttered  by  a  person  exhibit- 
ing an  expectation  that  such  communication 
Is  not  subject  to  interception  iinder  circum- 
stances Justifying  such  expectation; 

(c)  "intercept"  means  the  aural  acquiai- 
tlon  of  the  contents  of  any  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication through  the  use  of  an  electronic, 
mechanical,  or  other  device; 

(d)  "electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  de- 
vice" means  any  device  or  apparatus  which 
can  be  used  to  Intercept  a  wire  or  oral  com- 
munication other  than : 

(I)  any  telephone  or  telegraph  instrument, 
equipment  or  facility,  or  any  component 
thereof,  (A)  furnished  to  the  subscriber  or 
used  by  a  communications  common  carrier  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  its  business  and  being 
used  by  the  subscriber  or  user  In  the  or- 
dinary course  of  Its  business;  or  (B)  being 
used  by  a  communications  common  carrier  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  Its  business,  or  by  an 
investigative  or  law  enforcement  officer  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  his  duties: 

(II)  a  hearing  aid  or  similar  device  being 
used  to  correct  subnormal  hearing  to  not 
better  than  normal; 

(e)  "contents,"  when  used  with  respect  to 
any  wire  or  oral  communication.  Includes  any 
Information  concerning  the  Identity  of  the 
parties  to  such  communication  or  the  exist- 
ence, substance,  purport,  or  meaning  of  that 
communication; 

(f)  "commiinlcatlons  common  carrier" 
shall  have  the  meaning  prescribed  for  the 
term  "common  carrier"  by  47  U.S.C.  { 153(h) . 

•  •  •  •  • 
9  1564.  Interception  of  Correspondence. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class 
A  misdemeanor  if,  knowing  that  a  letter, 
postal  card,  or  other  written  private  corre- 
spondence has  not  yet  been  delivered  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  directed,  and  knowing 
that  he  does  not  have  the  consent  of  the 
sender  or  receiver  of  the  correspondence,  he: 

(a)  damages  or  destroys  the  correspond- 
ence, with  intent  to  prevent  its  delivery; 

(b)  opens  or  reads  sealed  correspondence, 
with  Intent  to  discover  Its  contents;  or 

(c)  knowing  that  sealed  correspondence 
has  been  opened  or  read  In  violation  of  para- 
graph (b),  intentionally  divulges  Its  con- 
tents. In  whole  or  in  part,  or  a  summary  of 
any  portion  thereof. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (c),  (e)  or  (f)  of 
section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chapter  16.  Offenses  Involving  Danger 
To  The  Person 

HOMICIDE 

{  1601.  Murder. 

A  person  Is  guilty  of  murder,  a  Class  A 
felony,  if  he: 

(a)  Intentionally  or  knowingly  causes  the 
death  of  another  human  being; 

(b)  causes  the  death  of  another  human 
being  under  circumstances  manifesting  ex- 
treme indifference  to  the  value  of  htunan 
life;  or 
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(c)  acting  either  alone  or  with  one  or 
more  other  persons,  commits  or  attempts  to 
commit  treasor ,  offenses  defined  In  sections 
1103  or  1103,  espionage,  sabotage,  robbery, 
burglary,  kidnapping,  felonious  restraint, 
arson,  rape,  aggravated  involuntary  sodomy, 
or  escape  and.  In  the  cotirse  of  and  In  fur- 
therance of  such  crime  or  of  immediate  flight 
therefrom,  he,  or  another  participant,  if 
there  be  any,  causes  the  death  of  a  person 
other  than  one  of  the  participants;  except 
that  in  any  prosecution  under  this  para- 
graph in  which  the  defendant  was  not  the 
only  participant  in  the  underlying  crime,  it 
18  an  affirmative  defense  that  the  defendant: 

(I)  did  not  commit  the  homicidal  act  or 
In  any  way  solicit,  command.  Induce,  procure, 
counsel  or  aid  the  commission  thereof;  and 

(II)  was  not  armed  with  a  firearm,  destruc- 
tive device,  dangerous  weapon  or  other  weap- 
on which  under  the  circumstances  Indicated 
a  readiness  to  Inflict  serious  bodily  injury; 
and 

(ill)  reasonably  believed  that  no  other 
participant  was  armed  with  such  a  weapon; 
and 

(Iv)  reasonably  believed  that  no  other  par- 
ticipant Intended  to  engage  In  conduct  like- 
ly to  result  in  death  or  serious  bodily  Injury. 

Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  inap- 
plicable In  the  circumstances  covered  by 
paragraph   (b)   of  section  1603. 

•  •  •  •  • 
{ 1602.  Manslaughter. 

A  person  is  guilty  of  manslaughter,  a  Class 
B  felony,  if  he : 

(a)  recklessly  causes  the  death  of  another 
human  being;  or 

(b)  causes  the  death  of  another  human 
being  under  circumstsoices  which  would  be 
murder,  except  that  he  causes  the  death  un- 
der the  Influence  of  extreme  emotional  dis- 
turbance for  which  there  is  reasonable  ex- 
cuse. The  reasonableness  of  the  excuse  shall 
be  determined  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  per- 
son In  his  situation  under  the  circumstances 
as  he  believes  them  to  be.  An  emotional  dis- 
turbance is  excusable,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  paragraph,  If  It  is  occasioned  by  any 
provocation,  event  or  situation  for  which 
the  offender  was  not  culpably  responsible. 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  1603.  Negligent  Homicide. 

A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  if  he 
negligently  ca\ues  the  death  of  another 
human  being/ 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  1609.  Federal   Jurisdiction  Over  Homicide 
Offenses. 
There  is  federal  Jurisdiction  over  an  of- 
fense defined  In  sections  1601  to  1608  under 
paragraphs   (a),   (b),   (c)   or   (1)    of  section 

aoi. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ASSAm.T8,      UTB     ENDANOEKrNO     BEHAVIOR     AMD 
THREATS 

i  1811.  Simple  Assault. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if  he : 

(a)  willfully  causes  bodily  injury  to  an- 
other human  being;  or 

(b)  negligently  causes  bodily  injury  to 
another  human  being  by  means  of  a  firearm, 
destructive  device  or  other  weapon  the  use 
of  which  against  a  human  being  is  likely  to 
cause  death  or  serious  bodily  injury. 

(3)  Grading.  Simple  assault  is  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor,  unless  committed  In  an  un- 
anned  fight  or  scuffle  entered  Into  mutually, 
in  which  case  It  Is  a  Class  B  misdemeanor. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (1)  of 
section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 
1 1612.  Aggravated  Assault. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class 
C  felony  if  he: 


(a)  willfully  causes  serious  bodily  Injury 
to  another  human  being; 

(b)  knowingly  caiises  bodily  injury  to  an- 
other human  being  with  a  dangerous  weapon 
or  other  weapon  the  possession  of  which 
under  the  circumstances  indicates  an  intent 
or  readiness  to  Inflict  serious  bodily  injury; 

(c)  causes  bodily  Injury  to  another  hu- 
man being  while  attempting  to  Inflict  seri- 
ous bodily  Injury  on  any  hiunan  being;  or 

(d)  flres  a  firearm  or  hurls  a  destructive 
device  against  another  human  being. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (b) ,  (c)  or  (I)  of 
section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 
{  1613.  Reckless  Endangerment. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if  he  creates  a  substantial  risk  of  seri- 
ous bodily  Injury  or  death  to  another.  Tiie 
offense  Is  a  Class  C  felony  if  the  circum- 
stances manifest  his  extreme  indifference  to 
the  value  of  htmian  life.  Otherwise  it  is  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor.  There  Is  risk  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section  if  the  potential 
for  harm  exists,  whether  or  not  a  puirtlCTiIar 
person's  safety  Is  actually  Jeopardized. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Juris- 
diction over  an  offense  defined  In  this  sec- 
tion under  paragraphs  (a)  or  (I)  of  section 
201  or  when  the  offense  Is  committed  in  the 
covu-se  of  committing  or  in  Immediate  flight 
from  the  commission  of  any  other  offense 
over  which  federal  Jurisdiction  exists. 

•  •  •  •  • 
§  1614.    Terrorizing. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  G 
felony  If  he: 

(a)  threatens  to  commit  any  crime  of  vio- 
lence or  act  dangerous  to  human  life,  or 

(b)  falsely  Informs  another  that  a  situ- 
ation dangerous  to  human  life  or  oom  mi  salon 
of  a  crime  of  violence  is  imminent  knowing 
that  the  information  Is  false. 

with  intent  to  keep  another  humem  being  In 
sustained  tear  for  his  or  another's  safety  or 
to  cause  evacuation  of  a  building,  place  of 
assembly,  or  facility  of  public  transportation, 
or  otherwise  to  cause  serious  disruption  or 
public  Inconvenience,  or  in  reckless  dlsregsird 
of  the  risk  of  causing  such  terror,  disruption 
or  Inconvenience. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Juris- 
diction over  an  offense  defined  In  this  sec- 
tion under  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (o),  (e),  (f) 
or  (I)  of  section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 

9  1615.  Threats  Against  the  President  and 
Successors  to  the  Presidency. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  if  be 
threatens  to  commit  any  crime  of  violence 
against  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President-elect,  the  Vice  President  or,  if 
there  Is  no  Vice  President,  the  officer  next 
m  order  of  succession  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President- 
elect, or  any  person  who  is  acting  as  Presi- 
dent under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States: 

(a)  by  a  communication  addressed  to  or 
Intended  to  come  to  the  attention  of  such 
official  or  his  staff;  or 

(b)  under  any  circumstances  in  which  the 
threat  is  likely  to  be  taken  seriously  as  an 
expression  of  settled  purpose. 

"Threat"  Includes  any  knowingly  false  report 
that  such  violence  is  threatened  or  imminent. 
"President-elect"  and  "Vice  President-elect" 
have  the  meanings  prescribed  In  section 
219(c). 

•  •  •  •  • 
I  1616.  Menacing. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  if  he  knowingly  places  or  at- 
tempts to  place  another  human  being  In  fear 
by  menacing  him  with  imminent  serious 
bodily  Injury. 


(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (c)  or  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 301. 

•  •  •  •  • 
9 1617.  Criminal  Coercion. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  If,  with  the  Intent  to  compel 
another  to  engage  in  or  refrain  from  con- 
duct, he  threatens  to: 

(a)  commit  any  crime; 

(b)  accuse  anyone  of  a  crime; 

(c)  expose  a  secret  or  publicize  an  as- 
serted fact,  whether  true  or  false,  tending  to 
subject  any  person,  living  or  deceased,  to 
hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule,  or  to  Impair  an- 
other's credit  or  business  repute;  or 

(d)  take  or  withhold  official  action  as  a 
public  servant,  or  cause  a  public  servant  to 
take  or  withhold  official  action. 

(2)  Defense.  It  is  an  afllrmatlve  defense 
to  a  prosecution  under  this  section  that  Uie 
actor  believed,  whether  or  not  mistakenly: 
(a)  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  threat 
was  to  cause  the  other  to  conduct  himself 
In  his  own  best  Interests,  or  (b)  that  a  pur- 
pose of  the  threat  was  to  cause  the  other  to 
desist  from  misbehavior,  engage  in  behavior 
from  which  he  could  not  lawfully  abstain, 
make  good  a  wrong  done  by  him,  or  refrain 
from  taking  any  action  at  responsibility  for 
which  he  was  disqualified. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section: 

(a)  under  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (c),  (e), 
or  (Z)  of  section  201; 

(b)  when  the  threat  is  to  accuse  anyone 
of  a  federal  crime  or  to  commit  a  federal 
crime;  or 

(c)  when  the  threat  in  subsection  (l)(d) 
Involves  federal  official  action. 

•  •  •  •  • 

9  1618.  Harassment. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if,  with  intent  to  frighten  or  harass 
another,  he : 

(a)  communicates  In  writing  or  by  tele- 
phone a  threat  to  commit  any  violent  felony; 

(b)  makes  a  telephone  call  anonymously 
CT  in  offensively  coarse  language;  or 

(c)  makes  repeated  telephone  calls, 
whether  or  not  a  conversation  ensues,  with 
no  purpose  of  legitimate  communication. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  is  a  Class  A  mis- 
demeanor if  it  is  under  paragraph  (a)  of 
subsection  ( i ) .  Otherwise  It  is  a  Class  B  mis- 
demeanor. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  a  federal  Jiiris- 
dlctlon  over  an  offense  defined  In  this  sec- 
tion under  paragraphs  (a)  or  (e)  of  section 
201. 

•  •  •  •  • 
9  1619.  Consent  as  a  Defense. 

(1)  When  a  Defense.  When  conduct  Is  an 
offense  because  it  causes  or  threatens  bodily 
injury,  consent  to  such  conduct  or  to  the 
Infilctlon  of  such  Injury  by  all  persons  in- 
jured or  threatened  by  the  conduct  is  a 
defense  If: 

(a)  neither  the  injury  ^Inflicted  nor  the 
injury  threatened  is  such  as  to  Jeopardize 
life  or  seriously  impair  health; 

(b)  the  conduct  ajxA  the  Injury  are  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  hazards  of  Joint  partic- 
ipation In  a  lawful  athletic  contest  or  com- 
petitive sport;  or 

(c)  the  conduct  and  the  injury  are  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  hazards  of  an  occupa- 
tion or  profession  or  of  medical  or  scientific 
experimentation  conducted  by  recognized 
methods,  and  the  persons  subjected  to  such 
conduct  or  injury,  having  been  made  aware 
of  the  risks  Involved,  consent  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  conduct  or  the  infliction  of 
the  injury. 

(2)  Ineffective  Consent.  Assent  does  not 
constitute  consent,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section,  if: 

(a)  It  Is  given  by  a  person  who  is  legally 
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Incompetent  to  authorize  the  conduct 
charged  to  constitute  the  offense  and  such 
Incompetence  Is  manifest  or  known  to  the 
actor; 

(b)  It  is  given  by  a  person  who  by  reason 
of  youth,  mental  disease  or  defect,  or  In- 
toxication Is  manifestly  unable  or  known  by 
the  actor  to  be  unable  to  make  a  reasonable 
judgment  as  to  the  nature  or  barmfulness 
of  the  conduct  charged  to  constitute  the 
offense;  or 

(c)  It  is  Induced  by  force,  duress  or  de- 
ception. 

KmNAPPINC  AND  RELATED  OFFENSES 

9  1631.    Kidnapping. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  kidnap- 
ping If  he  abducts  another  or,  having  ab- 
ducted another,  continues  to  restrain  him. 
with  Intent  to  do  the  following: 

(a)  hold  him  for  ransom  or  reward: 

(b)  use  him  as  a  shield  or  hoetage; 

(c)  hold  him  In  a  condition  of  Involuntary 
servitude: 

(d)  terrorize  him  or  a  third  person; 

(e)  commit  a  felony  or  attempt  to  com- 
mit a  felony;  or 

(f)  interfere  with  the  performance  of  any 
government  or  political  function. 

(2)  Grading.  Kidnapping  is  a  Class  A 
felony  unless  the  actor  voluntarily  releases 
the  victim  alive  and  In  a  safe  place  prior 
to  trial,  In  which  case  It  Is  a  Class  B  felony. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S  1632.  Felonious  Restraint. 

A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony.  11 
he: 

(a)  knowingly  abducts  another; 

(b)  knowingly  restrains  another  under 
terrorizing  circumstances  or  under  circum- 
stances exposing  him  to  risk  of  serious  bod- 
ily  injury;   or 

(c)  restrains  another  with  Intent  to  hold 
him  In  a  condition  of  Involuntary  servitude. 
5  1633.  Unlawful  Imprisonment. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class 
A  misdemeanor  If  he  knowingly  subjects  an- 
other to  unlawful  restraint. 

(2)  Defense.  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  that  the  actor  is  a 
parent  or  person  in  equivalent  relation  to 
the  person  restrained  and  that  the  person 
restrained  Is  a  child  less  than  eighteen  years 
old. 

•  •  •  •  « 

§  1634.  Federal  Jurisdiction  Over  Kidnapping 
and  Related  Offenses. 

(1)  Generally.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  sections  1631 
to  1633  under  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (c),  (h) 
or  (Z)  of  section  201,  or  when  the  victim  is  a 
member  of  the  Immediate  family  of:  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President- 
elect, the  Vice  President,  or,  if  there  is  no 
Vice  President,  the  officer  next  in  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  ofBce  of  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President-elect, 
or  any  person  who  Is  acting  as  President 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  "President-elect"  and  "Vice 
President-elect"  have  the  meanings  pre- 
scribed In  section  219(c). 

(2)  Involuntary  Servitude.  Federal  Juris- 
diction over  an  offense  deflned  in  sections 
1631  (c)  or  1632(c)  extends  to  any  such  of- 
fense committed  anywhere  within  the  United 
States  or  within  tlie  special  maritime  or 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
as  deflned  in  section  210. 

•  •  •  »  » 
{ 1636.  Usurping  Control  of  Aircraft. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class 
A  felony  if,  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  he 
usurps  control  of  an  aircraft  In  flight. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  deflned  in  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  or  (1)  of  section 
201. 


{  1639.  Definitions  for  Sections  1631  to  1639. 
In  sections  1631  to  1639: 

(a)  "restrain"  means  to  restrict  the  move- 
ments of  a  person  unlawfully  and  without 
consent,  so  as  to  Interfere  substantially  with 
his  liberty  by  removing  him  from  his  place 
of  residence  or  business,  by  moving  him  a 
substantial  distance  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, or  by  confining  him  for  a  substantial 
period.  Restraint  is  "without  consent"  If  It 
Is  accomplished  by  (1)  force.  Intimidation  or 
deception,  or  (11)  any  means,  including  ac- 
quiescence of  the  victim,  if  he  is  a  child  less 
than  fourteen  years  old  or  an  Incompetent 
person,  and  If  the  parent,  guardian  or  per- 
son or  institution  responsible  for  the  general 
supervision  of  his  welfare  has  not  acquiesced 
in  the  movement  or  confinement; 

(b)  "abduct"  means  to  restrain  a  person 
with  intent  to  prevent  his  liberation  by  (1) 
secreting  or  holding  him  In  a  place  where 
he  Is  not  likely  to  be  found,  or  (11)  endanger- 
ing or  threatening  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  any  human  being. 

•  •  •  •  • 

RAPE,  INVOLtTNTART  SODOMT   AND  SEXTTAL 

ABTTSE 

5   1641.  Rape 

(1)  Offense.  A  male  who  has  sexual  inter- 
course with  a  female  not  his  wife  is  guilty 
of  rape  if: 

(a)  he  compels  her  to  submit  by  force,  or 
by  threat  of  imminent  death,  serious  bodily 
injury,  or  kidnapping,  to  be  Inflicted  on  any 
human  being; 

(b)  he  has  substantially  Impaired  her 
power  to  appraise  or  control  her  conduct  by 
administering  or  employing  without  her 
knowledge  intoxicants  or  other  means  with 
Intent  to  prevent  resistance;  or 

(c)  the  victim  is  less  than  ten  years  old. 

(2)  Grading.  Rape  is  a  Class  A  felony  If 
In  the  course  of  the  offense  the  actor  inflicts 
serious  bodily  injury  upon  the  victim,  or  if 
his  conduct  violates  subsection  (1)  (c),  or  if 
the  victim  Is  not  a  voluntary  companion  of 
the  actor  and  has  not  previously  permitted 
him  sexual  liberties.  Otherwise  rape  Is  a 
Class  B  felony. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§   1642.  Gross  Sexual  Imposition. 

A  male  who  has  sexual  Intercourse  with  a 
female  not  his  wife  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C 
felony  If: 

(a)  he  knows  that  she  suffers  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect  which  renders  her 
incapable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  her 
conduct; 

(b)  he  knows  that  she  Is  unaware  that  a 
sexual  act  Is  being  committed  upon  her,  or 
knows  that  she  submits  because  she  mis- 
takenly supposes  that  he  Is  her  husband;  or 

(c)  he  compels  her  to  submit  by  any 
threat  that  would  render  a  female  of  reason- 
able flrmness  incapable  of  resisting. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  1643.  Aggravated  Involuntary  Sodomy. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  who  engages  in  de- 
viate sexual  Intercourse  with  another,  or  who 
causes  another  to  engage  in  deviate  sexual 
Intercourse,  is  guilty  of  an  offense  if: 

(a)  he  compels  the  victim  to  submit  by 
force  or  by  threat  of  imminent  death,  serious 
bodily  Injury  or  kidnapping,  to  be  inflicted 
on  any  human  being; 

(b)  he  has  substantially  Impaired  the  vic- 
tim's power  to  appraise  or  control  his  or  her 
conduct  by  administering  or  employing  with- 
out his  or  her  knowledge  intoxicants  or  other 
means  with  intent  to  prevent  resistance;  or 

(c)  the  victim  Is  less  than  ten  years  old. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  is  a  Class  A 
felony  if  In  the  course  of  the  offense  the  actor 
inflicts  serious  bodily  injury  upon  the  vic- 
tim, or  If  his  conduct  violates  subsection 
(l)(c).  or  If  the  victim  is  not  a  voluntary 
companion  of  the  actor  and  has  not  pre- 


viously permitted  him  sexual  liberties.  Other- 
wise the  offense  Is  a  Class  B  felony. 

•  •  •  •  • 
J  1644.  Involuntary  Sodomy. 

A  person  who  engages  in  deviate  sexual 
Intercourse  with  another,  or  who  causes  an- 
other to  engage  In  deviate  sexual  intercourse, 
is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  if : 

(a)  he  knows  that  the  other  person  suffers 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  which  renders 
him  or  her  Incapable  of  understanding  the 
nature  of  his  or  her  conduct; 

(b)  he  knows  that  the  other  person  is 
unaware  that  a  sexual  act  is  being  committed 
upon  him  or  her:  or 

(c)  he  compels  the  other  person  to  submit 
by  any  threat  that  would  render  a  person  of 
reasonable  firmness  Incapable  of  resisting. 

•  •  •  •  • 
§  1645.  Corruption  of  Minors. 

(1)  Offense.  A  male  who  has  sexual  intw- 
course  with  a  female  not  his  wife  or  any  per- 
son who  engages  In  deviate  sexual  Inter- 
course with  another  or  causes  another  to 
engage  In  deviate  sexual  intercourse  Is  guilty 
of  an  offense  If  the  other  person  is  less  than 
sixteen  years  old  and  the  actor  is  at  least 
five  years  older  than  the  other  person. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  is  a  Class  C 
felony,  except  when  the  actor  Is  less  than 
twenty-one  years  old.  in  which  case  It  is  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1646.  Sexual  Abuse  of  Wards. 

A  male  who  has  sexual  Intercourse  with  a 
female  not  his  wife  or  any  person  who  ea- 
g^ages  In  deviate  sexual  Intercourse  with  an- 
other or  causes  another  to  engage  in  deviate 
sexual  Intercourse  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  mis- 
demeanor If: 

(a)  the  other  person  Is  In  official  custody 
or  detained  In  a  hospital,  prison  or  other  In- 
stitution and  the  actor  has  supervisory  or 
disciplinary  authority  over  the  other  person; 
or 

(b)  the  other  person  Is  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  old  and  the  actor  is  his  or  her  par- 
ent, guardian  or  otherwise  responsible  for 
general  supervision  of  the  other  person's 
welfare. 


!  1647.  Sexual  Assault. 

A  person  who  knowingly  has  sexual  contact 
with  another  not  his  spouse,  or  causes  such 
other  to  have  sexual  contact  with  him,  U 
guilty  of  a  Class  B  misdemeanor  if: 

(a)  he  knows  that  the  contact  Is  offensive 
to  the  other  person; 

(b)  be  knows  that  the  other  person  suf- 
fers from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  which 
renders  him  or  her  Incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  his  or  her  conduct; 

(c)  the  other  person  Is  less  than  ten  years 
old; 

(d)  he  has  substantially  impaired  the 
other  person's  power  to  appraise  or  control 
his  or  her  conduct,  by  adinlnlstering  or  em- 
ploying without  the  other's  knowledge  In- 
toxicants or  other  means  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  resistance; 

(e)  the  other  person  Is  In  official  custody 
or  detained  In  a  hospital,  prison  or  other  in- 
stitution and  the  actor  has  supervisory  or 
disciplinary  authority  over  him  or  her; 

(f)  the  other  person  Is  less  than  twenty- 
one  years  old  and  the  actor  is  his  or  her 
parent,  guardian  or  otherwise  responsible 
for  general  supervision  of  the  other  person's 
welfare:  or 

(g)  the  other  person  Is  less  than  sixteen 
years  old  and  the  actor  Is  not  less  than 
twenty-one  years  old. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(  1648.  General  Provisions  for  Sections  1641 
to  1647. 
(1)  Mistake  as  to  Age.  In  section  1641  to 
1647:   (a)   when  the  criminality  of  conduct 
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(jep«nds  on  a  child's  being  below  the  age  of 
ten,  It  Is  no  defense  that  the  actor  did  not 
^ow  the  child's  age,  or  reasonably  believed 
the  child  to  be  older  than  ten;  (b)  when 
criminality  depends  on  the  child's  being  be- 
low a  critical  age  older  than  ten,  it  is  an  af- 
flrmatlve  defense  that  the  actor  reasonably 
beUeved  the  child  to  be  of  the  critical  age  or 
sbove. 

(2)  Spouse  Relationships.  In  sections  1641 
to  1847,  when  the  definition  of  an  offense 
excludes  conduct  with  a  spoiise,  the  exclu- 
sion shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to  persons 
living  as  man  and  wife,  regardless  of  the  legal 
status  of  their  relationship.  The  exclusion 
shall  be  inoperative  as  respects  spoxises  liv- 
ing apart  under  a  decree  of  Judicial  separa- 
tion. Where  the  definition  of  an  offense  ex- 
cludes conduct  with  a  spouse  or  conduct  by 
a  female,  this  shall  not  preclude  conviction 
of  a  spouse  or  female  as  accomplice  In  an 
offense  which  he  or  she  causes  another  per- 
son, not  within  the  exclusion,  to  perform. 

(3)  Prompt  Complaint.  No  proeecution 
may  be  Instituted  or  maintained  under  sec- 
tions 1641  to  1647  unless  the  alleged  offense 
was  brought  to  the  notice  of  public  author- 
ity within  three  months  of  Its  occurrence 
or,  where  the  alleged  victim  was  less  than 
sixteen  years  old  or  otherwise  Incompetent 
to  make  complaint,  within  three  months 
after  a  parent,  guardian  or  other  competent 
person  specifically  interested  In  the  victim, 
other  than  the  alleged  offender,  learned  of 
the  offense. 

(4)  State  Law.  Sections  1645  to  1647  shall 
not  apply  to  conduct  which  Is  not  criminal 
under  the  law  of  a  state  within  which  the 
conduct  occurs.  Inapplicability  under  this 
subsection  is  a  defense. 

((5)  Testimony  of  Complainants.  No  per- 
son shall  be  convicted  of  any  felony  under 
sections  1641  to  1645  upon  the  uncorrobo- 
rated testimony  of  the  alleged  victim.  Cor- 
roboration may  be  circumstantial.  In  a  pros- 
ecution before  a  Jury  for  an  offense  under 
sections  1641  to  1647,  the  Jury  shall  be  In- 
structed to  evaluate  the  testimony  of  a  vic- 
tim or  complaining  witness  with  special  care 
in  view  of  the  emotional  Involvement  of  the 
witness  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  the 
truth  with  respect  to  alleged  sexual  activi- 
ties carried  out  in  private.) 
1 1649.  Definitions  for  Sections  1641  to  1649. 

In  sections  1641  to  1649 : 

(a)  "sexual  intercourse"  occurs  upon  pen- 
etration, however,  slight:  emission  Is  not 
required; 

(b)  "deviate  sexual  intercourse"  means 
sexual  contact  between  human  beings  who 
are  not  husband  and  wife  consisting  of  con- 
tact between  the  penis  and  the  anus,  the 
mouth  and  the  p>enls,  or  the  mouth  and  the 
vulva,  or  any  form  of  sexual  intercourse  with 
an  animal; 

(c)  "sexual  contact"  means  any  touching 
of  the  sexual  or  other  Intimate  parts  of  the 
person  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  or  grati- 
fying sexual  desire. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{ 1660.  Federal    Jurisdiction    Over    Offenses 
in  Sections  1641  to  1647. 
There  Is  federal  Jurisdiction  over  an  of- 
fense defined  In  sections  1641  to  1647  under 
paragraphs  (a),  (b)  or  (1)  of  section  201. 

•  •  •  *  • 
Chapter    17.   Offenses   Against   Property 

ARSON    AND    OTHER    PROPERTY    DESTRUCTION 

i  1701.  Arson. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  arson,  a 
Class  B  felony,  if  he  starts  or  maintains  a 
fire  or  causes  an  explosion  with  Intent  to 
destroy  an  entire  or  any  substfmtlal  part  of 
Ing  or  inhabited  structure  of  another  or  a 
vital  public  faculty. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Juris- 
diction over  an  offense  deflned  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (b).  (d).  (e).  (f),  (h). 


(1)  or  (1)  of  section  201  and.  in  addition, 
when  the  offense  is  committed  by  means  of 
an  explosive  or  destructive  device,  under 
paragraph  (g)  of  section  201  or  If  the  build- 
ing, inhabited  structure  or  vital  public  facil- 
ity is  in  whole  or  in  part  owned,  possessed,  or 
used  by  or  leased  to,  any  Institution  or  or- 
ganization receiving  federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  1702.  Endangering  by  Fire  or  Explosion. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  offense 

II  he  intentionally  starts  or  maintains  a  fire 
or  causes  an  explosion  and  thereby  reck- 
lessly: 

(a)  places  another  person  in  danger  of 
death  or  bodily  injury; 

(b)  places  an  entire  or  any  substantial 
part  of  a  building  or  Inhabited  structure 
of  another  or  a  vital  public  facility  in  danger 
of  destruction;  or 

(c)  caiises  damage  to  projjerty  of  another 
constituting  pecuniary  loss  in  excess  of 
»5,000. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  is  a  Class  B  fel- 
ony if  the  actor  places  another  person  In 
danger  of  death  under  circumstances  mani- 
festing an  extreme  indifference  to  the  value 
of  human  life.  Otherwise  it  is  a  Class  C 
felony. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (d),  (1)  or  (I) 
of  section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1703.  Failure  to  Control  or  Report  a  Dan- 
gerous Fire. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  who  knows  that  a 
fire  which  was  started  or  maintained,  albeit 
lawfully,  by  him  or  with  his  assent.  Is  en- 
dangering life  or  a  substantial  amount  of 
property  of  another  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  if  he  willfully  falls  either  to 
take  reasonable  measures  to  put  out  or  con- 
trol the  flre  when  he  can  do  so  without  sub- 
stantial risk  to  himself,  or  to  give  a  prompt 
flre  alarm. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  deflned  in  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a)  or  (d)  of  section  201. 

•  *  •  •  • 

I  1704.  Release  of  Destructive  Forces. 

( 1 )  Causing  Catastrophe.  A  person  Is  guilty 
of  a  Class  B  felony  If  he  Intentionally  causes 
a  catastrophe  by  explosion,  flre.  flood,  ava- 
lanche, collapse  of  building,  release  of  p>olson, 
radioactive  material,  bacteria,  virus,  or  other 
dangerous  and  dlfficult-to-confine  force  or 
substance,  and  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony 
if  he  does  so  willfully. 

(2)  Risking  Catastrophe.  A  person  Is  guilty 
of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  11  he  willfully  cre- 
ates a  risk  of  catastrophe  by  flre,  explosives 
or  other  means  listed  In  subsection  (1),  al- 
though no  flre,  explosion  or  other  destruction 
results. 

(3)  Falling  to  Prevent  Catastrophe.  A  per- 
son who  knowingly  does  an  act  which  causes 
or  which  he  knows  Is  likely  to  cause  an  ex- 
plosion, flre,  flood,  avalanche,  collapse  of 
building,  or  release  of  poison,  radioactive 
material,  bacteria,  virus  or  other  dangerous 
and  dlfficult-to-conflne  force  or  substance, 
or  assents  to  the  doing  of  such  act,  is  guilty 
of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  if  he  willfully  falls 
to  take  reasonable  measures  to  prevent  catas- 
trophe. 

(4)  Catastrophe  Deflned.  Catastrophe 
means  serious  bodily  Injury  to  ten  or  more 
people  or  substantial  damage  to  ten  or  more 
separate  habitations  or  structures,  or  prop- 
erty loss  m  excess  of  $500,000. 

(6)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jtuls- 
dictlon  over  an  offense  deflned  In  this  sec- 
tion under  paragraphs  (a) ,  (b) ,  (d) ,  (e) ,  (f ) , 
(h).  (1)  or  (I)  of  section  201.  or  when  com- 
mission of  the  offense  causes  or  threatens 
dsunage  to  an  area  In  two  or  more  states. 


i  1705.  Criminal  Mischief. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if  he: 

(a)  willfully  tampers  with  tangible  prop- 
erty of  another  so  as  to  endanger  person  or 
property; 

(b)  willfully  damages  tangible  property  of 
another;  or 

(c)  negligently  damages  tangible  property 
of  another  by  flre.  explosives,  or  other  dan- 
gerous means  listed  In  section  1704(1). 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  is: 

(a)  a  Class  C  felony  If  the  actor  Inten- 
tionally causes  pecuniary  loss  in  excess  of 
$5,000  or  damages  tangible  property  of  an- 
other by  means  of  an  explosive  or  a  destnic- 
tlve  device;  tmd 

(b)  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  If  the  actor 
recklessly  causes  pecuniary  loss  in  excess  of 
$5,000  or  11  the  actor  Intentionally  causes 
pecimiary  loss  in  excess  of  $500. 

Otherwise  the  offense  Is  a  Class  B  mis- 
demeanor. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
vmder  paragraphs  (a),  (b).  (d),  (f),  (1)  or 
({)  of  section  201.  and,  in  addition,  over  the 
offense  deflned  In  subsection  (l)(b)  of  this 
section  when  it  Is  committed  by  means  of 
an  explosive  or  destructive  device,  imder 
paragraph  (g)  of  section  201  or  If  the  tan- 
gible property  Is  in  whole  or  In  part,  owned, 
possessed,  or  used  by  or  leased  to,  any  In- 
stitution or  organization  receiving  federal 
flnanclal  assistance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

5  1706.  Tampering  With  or  Damaging  a  Pub- 
lic Service. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  oT  an  offense 
if  he  causes  a  substantial  interruption  or  im- 
pairment of  a  public  eommunl cation,  trans- 
portation, supply  of  water,  gas,  power  or 
other  public  service  by:  (a)  tamp>ering  with 
or  damaging  the  tangible  property  of  an- 
other; (b)  incapacitating  an  operator  of  such 
service;  or  (c)  negligently  damaging  the  tan- 
gible property  of  another  by  flre,  explosive  or 
other  dangerous  means  listed  In  section 
1704(1). 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  C  felony 
If  the  actor  engages  In  the  conduct  Inten- 
tionally, and  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  If  the 
actor  engages  In  the  conduct  knowingly  or 
recklessly.  Otherwise  It  Is  a  Class  B  mis- 
demeanor. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  deflned  in  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (d) ,  (f),  (1)  or 
(J)   of  section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1708.  Consent  a  Defense  to  Sections  1701  to 
1706. 
Whenever  In  sections  1701  to  1706  it  is  an 
element  of  the  offense  that  the  property  is  of 
another.  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecution  un- 
der those  sections  that  the  other  has  con- 
sented to  the  actor's  conduct  with  respect  to 
the  property. 

•  •  •  •  • 

}  1709.  Definitions  for  Sections  1701  to  1700. 
In  sections  1701  to  1709: 

(a)  "Inhabited  structure"  means  a  struc- 
ture or  vehicle : 

(I)  where  any  person  lives  or  carries  on 
business  or  other  calling: 

(II)  where  people  assemble  for  purposes  of 
business,  government,  education,  religion, 
entertainment  or  public  transportation;  or 

(III)  which  is  used  for  overnight  accommo- 
dation of  persons. 

Any  such  structure  or  vehicle  is  deemed  to 
be  "Inhabited"  regardless  of  whether  a  per- 
son is  actually  present.  If  a  building  or 
structure  Is  divided  Into  separately  Inhabited 
units,  any  unit  which  Is  property  of  another 
constitutes  an  Inhabited  structure  of 
another; 

(b)  property  Is  that  "of  another"  If  anyone 
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other  than  the   actor  has  a  poeseseory  or 
proprietary  interest  therein; 

(c)  "vital  pubUc  facility"  Includes  a 
facility  maintained  for  use  as  a  bridge 
(whether  over  land  or  water),  da<n,  tunnel, 
wharf,  comnmnlcatlons  or  radar  Installation, 
power  station,  or  space  launching  facility. 
•  •  •  •  • 

BT7BGZ.ABT    AOT)   OTKEB   CKZUINAL   INTBUSION 

1 1711.  Burglary. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  la  guilty  of  burglary 
If  he  willfully  enters  or  surreptitiously  re- 
mains In  a  building  or  occupied  structure,  or 
a  separately  secured  or  occupied  portion 
thereof,  when  at  the  time  the  permlses  are 
not  open  to  the  public  and  the  actor  is  not 
licensed.  Invited  or  otherwise  privileged  to 
enter  or  remain,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
Intent  to  commit  a  crime  therein. 

(2)  Grading.  Burglary  la  a  Class  B  felony 

(a)  the  offense  Is  committed  at  night  and 
Is  knowingly  perpetrated  In  the  dwelUng  of 
another;  or 

(b)  In  effecting  entry  or  while  In  the 
premises  or  In  Immediate  flight  therefrom, 
the  actor  inflicts  or  attempts  to  Inflict 
bodily  Injury  or  physical  restraint  on  another, 
or  menaces  another  with  Imminent  serious 
bodily  Injury,  or  Is  armed  with  a  firearm, 
destructive  device  w  other  weapon  the 
possession  of  which  under  the  circumstances 
indicates  an  Intent  or  readiness  to  Inflict 
serious  bodily  Injury. 

Otherwise  burglary  Is  a  Class  C  felony. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  J\irts- 
dlctlon  over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (d).  (k),  or  (1) 
of  section  301. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{  1712.  Criminal  Trespass. 

(1)  DweUlng:  Highly  Secured  Premises.  A 
person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  If, 
knowing  that  he  Is  not  licensed  or  privileged 
to  do  so,  he  enters  or  remains  In  a  dwelling 
or  in  highly  secured  premises. 

(2)  Building:  Structure;  Enclosed  Prem- 
ises. A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  B  mis- 
demeanor  if,  knowing  that  he  is  not  licensed 
or  privileged  to  do  so,  he: 

(a)  enters  or  remains  in  any  bxilldlng,  oc- 
cupied structure  or  storage  structiire,  or  sep- 
arately secured  or  occupied  portion  thereof; 
or 

(b)  enters  or  remains  In  any  plaoe  ao  en- 
closed as  manifestly  to  exclude  Intruders. 

(3)  Any  Premises.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an 
Infraction  If,  knowing  that  he  Is  not  licensed 
or  privileged  to  do  so,  he  enters  or  remains 
in  any  place  as  to  which  notice  against 
trespass  is  given  by  actual  communication 
to  the  actor  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
premises  or  other  authorized  person  or  by 
posting  In  a  manner  reasonably  likely  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  intruders. 

(4)  Defenses.  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  that: 

(a)  the  premises  were  abandoned;  or 

(b)  the  premises  were  at  the  time  open  to 
members  of  the  public  and  the  actor  com- 
piled with  all  lawful  conditions  imposed  on 
access  to  or  remaining  in  the  premises. 

(6)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jtirladlc- 
tion  over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (b).  (d),  (f),  (k)  or 
(I)  of  section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 

!  1713.  Breaking  Into  or  Concealment  With- 
in a  Vehicle. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if,  knowing  that  he  Is  not  licensed  or 
privUeged  to  do  so,  he  breaks  Into  a  vehicle, 
vessel  or  aircraft,  or,  with  Intent  to  oommlt 
a  crime,  conceals  himself  therein. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  C  fel- 
ony if  the  actor  is  armed  with  a  firearm, 
destructive  device  or  other  weapon  the  pos- 
session of  which  under  the  circumatances 
Indicates  an  intent  or  readiness  to  Inflict 


serious  bodily  Injury.  Otherwise  It  Is  a  Class 
A  misdemeanor. 

(3)  Jxirisdlction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (b)  or  (1)  of  section 
201. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  1714.  Stowing  Away. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  If,  knowing  that  he  Is  not  li- 
censed or  privileged  to  do  so,  he  surrepti- 
tiously remains  aboard  a  vessel  or  aircraft 
with  Intent  to  obtain  transportation. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  la  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (d)  or  (h)  of 
section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 
S  1719.  Definitions  for  Sections  1711  to  1719. 

In  sections  1711  to  1719: 

(a)  "occupied  structure"  means  a  struc- 
ture or  vehicle : 

(i)  where  any  person  lives  or  carries  on 
business  or  other  calimg;  or 

(11 )  which  Is  used  for  overnight  accommo- 
dation of  persons. 

Any  such  structure  or  vehicle  Is  deemed  to 
be  "occupied"  regardless  of  whether  a  person 
is  actually  present; 

(b)  "storage  structure"  means  any  struc- 
ture, truck,  railway  car,  vessel  <x  alrcnrft 
which  Is  used  primarily  for  the  storage  or 
transportation  of  property; 

(c)  "highly  secured  premises"  means  any 
place,  maintained.  In  fact,  by  the  Umted 
States  which  is  continuously  guarded  and 
where  display  of  visible  identification  Is  re- 
quired of  persons  while  they  are  on  the 
premises; 

(d)  "dwelling"  has  the  meaning  prescribed 
in  section  619; 

(e)  "night"  means  the  period  between  80 
minutes  past  sunset  and  30  minutes  before 
sunrise. 

•  •  •  •  • 

SOBBXBT 

S  1721.  Robbery. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  robbery 
If,  in  the  coiu-se  of  conunltting  a  theft,  he 
infilcts  or  attempts  to  Inflict  bodily  injury 
upon  another,  or  threatens  or  menaces  an- 
other with  Imminent  bodily  Injury. 

(2)  Grading.  Robbery  Is  a  Class  A  felony 
If  the  actor  fires  a  firearm  or  explodes  or 
hurls  a  destructive  device  or  directs  the  force 
of  any  other  dangerous  weapon  against  an- 
other. Robbery  is  a  Class  B  felony  if  the 
robber  possesses  or  pretends  to  possess  a  fire- 
arm, destrucUve  device  or  other  dangerous 
weapon,  or  menaces  another  with  serious 
bodily  injury,  or  inflicts  bodily  injury  upon 
another,  or  Is  aided  by  an  accomplice  ac- 
tually present.  Otherwise  robbery  is  a  Class 
C  felony. 

(3)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  an  act  shall  be  deemed  "in  the  course 
of  committing  a  theft"  If  it  occurs  in  an  at- 
tempt to  commit  theft,  whether  or  not  the 
theft  Is  successfully  completed,  or  In  Imme- 
diate filght  from  the  commission  of.  or  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  commit,  the  theft; 

(b)  "dangerous  weapon"  means  a  weapon 
the  possession  of  which  under  the  circum- 
stances Indicates  an  intent  or  readiness  to 
Infilct   serious   bodily   Injury. 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (d),  (g),  (k)  or 
(I)  of  section  201.  No  prosecution  may  be 
Instituted  under  paragraph  (g),  however, 
unless  expressly  authorized  by  the  Attorney 
General . 

•  •  •  •  . 

i  1731.  Consolidation  of  Theft  Offenses. 

(1)  Construction.  Conduct  denominated 
theft  In  sections  1732  to  1734  constitutes  a 
single  offense  designed  to  Include  the  sepa- 
rate offenses  heretofore  known  as  larceny, 
stealing,  purloining,  embezzlement,  obtain- 


ing money  or  property  by  false  pretenses,  ax- 
tortion,  blackmail,  fraudulent  conversion 
receiving  stolen  property,  and  the  like. 

(2)  Charging  Theft.  An  Indictment  or  la- 
formation  charging  theft  under  sections  1733 
to  1734  which  fairly  apprises  the  defendant 
erf  the  natvu'e  of  the  charges  against  him 
shaU  not  be  deemed  Insufficient  because  it 
falls  to  specify  a  particular  category  of  theft 
The  defendant  may  be  found  guilty  of  theft 
under  such  an  Indictment  or  information  if 
his  conduct  falls  under  any  of  sections  1732 
to  1734,  so  long  as  the  conduct  proved  is 
sufliclently  related  to  the  conduct  charged 
that  the  accused  is  not  unfairly  surprised  by 
the  case  he  must  meet. 

•  •  •  •  « 
§  1732.  Theft  of  Property. 

A  person  is  guilty  of  theft  If  he : 

(a)  knowingly  takes  or  exercises  unau- 
thorized control  over,  or  makes  an  unauthor- 
Ized  transfer  of  an  Interest  In,  the  property 
of  another  with  intent  to  deprive  the  owner 
thereof: 

(b)  knowingly  obtains  the  property  of  an- 
other by  deception  or  by  threat  with  Intent 
to  deprive  the  owner  thereof,  or  Intention- 
ally deprives  another  of  his  property  by  de- 
ception or  by  threat;  or 

(c)  knowingly  receives,  retains  or  disposes 
of  property  of  another  which  has  been  stolen, 
with  Intent  to  deprive  the  owner  thereof. 

•  •  •  •  • 
i  1733.  Theft  of  Services. 

A  person  Is  guilty  of  theft  If: 

(a)  he  Intentionally  obtains  services, 
known  by  him  to  be  available  only  for  com- 
pensation, by  deception,  threat,  false  token 
or  other  means  to  avoid  payment  for  the 
services;  or 

(b)  having  control  over  the  disposition  of 
services  of  another  to  which  he  Is  not  en- 
titled, he  knowingly  diverts  those  services  to 
his  own  benefit  or  to  the  benefit  of  another 
not  entitled  thereto. 

Where  compensation  for  services  is  ordi- 
narily paid  immediately  upon  their  rendi- 
tion, as  In  the  case  of  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  comparable  establishments,  absconding 
without  payment  or  making  provision  to  pay 
is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  services  were 
obtained  by  deception. 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  1734.  Theft   of  Property  Lost,   Mislaid  or 
Delivered  by  Mistake. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  theft  If  he : 

(a)  retains  or  disposes  of  property  of  an- 
other when  he  knows  It  has  been  lost  or 
mislaid,  or 

(b)  retains  or  disposes  of  property  of  an- 
other when  he  knows  it  has  been  delivered 
under  a  mistake  as  to  the  Identity  of  the  rs- 
ciplent  or  as  to  the  nature  or  amoimt  of  the 
property, 

and  with  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  It, 
he  fails  to  take  readily  available  and  reason- 
able measures  to  restore  the  property  to  a 
person  entitled  to  have  It. 

5  1736.  Grading  of  Theft  Offenses  Undw  Sec- 
tions 1732  to  1734. 

(1)  Class  B  Felony.  Theft  under  sections 
1732  to  1734  Is  a  Claaa  B  felony  if  the  prop- 
erty or  services  stolen  exceed  $100,000  In 
value  or  are  acquired  or  retained  by  a  threat 
to  commit  a  Class  A  or  Class  B  felony  or  to 
Inflict  serious  bodily  Injury  on  the  person 
threatened  or  on  any  other  person. 

(2)  Class  c  Felony.  Theft  under  sections 
1732  to  1734  is  a  Class  C  felony  If: 

(a)  the  property  or  services  stolen  exceed 
$500  In  value; 

(b)  the  property  or  services  stolen  are 
acquired  or  retained  by  threat  and  (1)  are 
acquired  or  retained  by  a  public  servant  by 
a  threat  to  take  or  withhold  ofllctal  action, 
or  (11)  exceed  $50  In  value; 

(c)  the  property  or  services  stolen  exceed 
$50  in  value  and  are  acquired  or  retained  by 
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a  pubUc  servant  In  the  oouise  of  his  official 

duties; 

(d)  the  property  stolen  is  a  firearm,  am- 
munition, explosive  or  destructive  device  or 
an  automobile,  aircraft  or  other  motor- 
propelled  vehicle; 

(e)  the  property  consists  of  any  govern- 
ment file,  record,  document  or  other  govern- 
ment paper  stolen  from  any  government  of- 
fice or  from  any  public  servant; 

(f)  the  defendant  Is  In  the  business  of 
buying  or  selling  stolen  property  and  he  re- 
ceives, retains  or  disposes  of  the  property  In 
the  course  of  that  business; 

(g)  the  property  stolen  consists  of  any 
implement,  paper,  or  other  thing  uniquely 
associated  with  the  preparation  of  any 
money,  stamp,  bond,  or  other  document, 
instrument  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States; 

(h)  the  property  stolen  consists  of  a  key 
or  other  implement  uniquely  suited  to  pro- 
vide access  to  property  the  theft  of  which 
would  be  a  felony  and  it  was  stolen  to  gain 
such  access;  or 

(i)  the  property  is  stolen  from  the  United 
States  mail   and   is   first  class  maU   or  air 

maU. 

(3)  Class  A  Misdemeanor.  All  other  theft 
under  sections  1732  to  1734  Is  a  Class  A  mis- 
demeanor, unless  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (4)  or  (6)  are  met. 

(4)  Class  B  Misdemeanor.  Theft  under 
sections  1732  to  1734  of  property  or  services 
of  a  value  not  exceeding  $50  shall  be  a  Class 
B  misdemeanor  If: 

(a)  the  theft  was  not  committed  by 
threat; 

(b)  the  theft  was  not  committed  by  de- 
ception by  one  who  stood  In  a  confidential 
or  fiduciary  relationship  to  the  victim  of  the 
theft;  and 

(c)  the  defendant  was  not  a  public  serv- 
ant or  an  ofiacer  or  employee  of  a  financial 
Institution  who  conamltted  the  theft  In  the 
course  of  his  official  duties. 

The  special  classification  provided  In  this 
subsection  shall  apply  If  the  offense  is  classi- 
fied under  this  subsection  In  the  charge  or 
if,  at  sentencing,  the  required  factors  are 
established  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence. 

(6)  Infraction.  Theft  under  section  1733 
of  services  of  a  value  not  exceeding  $10  shall 
t)e  an  Infraction  If  the  defendant  was  not 
a  public  servant  who  committed  the  theft  In 
the  course  of  his  official  duties.  The  special 
classification  provided  In  this  subsection 
shall  apply  If  the  offense  is  classified  under 
this  subsection  In  the  charge  or  If.  at  sen- 
tencing, the  required  factors  are  established 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

(6)  Attempt.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1001(3) ,  an  attempt  to  com- 
mit a  theft  imder  sections  1732  to  1734  Is 
punishable  equally  with  the  completed  of- 
fense when  the  actor  has  completed  all  of 
the  conduct  which  he  believes  necessary  on 
his  part  to  complete  the  theft  except  receipt 
of  the  property. 

(7)  Valuation.  For  purposes  of  grading,  the 
amount  Involved  In  a  theft  under  sections 
1732  to  1734  shall  be  the  highest  value  by  any 
reasonable  standard,  regardless  of  the  actor's 
Imowledge  of  such  value,  of  the  property  or 
services  which  were  stolen  by  the  actor,  or 
which  the  actor  believed  that  he  was  steal- 
ing, or  which  the  actor  could  reasonably  have 
anticipated  to  have  been  the  property  or 
services  involved.  Thefts  committed  piur- 
suant  to  one  scheme  or  course  of  conduct, 
whether  from  the  same  person  or  several 
persons,  may  be  charged  as  one  offense  and 
the  amounts  proved  to  have  been  stolen  may 
be  aggregated  in  determining  the  grade  of  the 
offense. 

•  *  •  •  • 

5 1736.    Unauthorized  Use  of  a  Vehicle. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  of- 
tmsK  if,  knowing  that  he  does   not  have 


the  consent  of  the  owner,  he  takes,  operates, 
or  exercises  control  over  an  automobile,  air- 
craft, motorcycle,  motorboat,  or  other  motor - 
propelled  vehicle  of  another. 

^2)  Defense.  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  that  the  actor  rea- 
sonably believed  that  the  owner  would  have 
consented  had  he  known  of  the  conduct  on 
which  the  prosecution  was  based. 

(3)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  C  felony 
if  the  vehicle  Is  an  aircraft  or  If  the  value 
of  the  use  of  the  vehicle  and  the  cost  of 
restoration  exceed  $500.  Otherwise  the  of- 
fense Is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor. 

•  «  •  •  • 

\  1737.  Misapplication  of  Entrusted  Property. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor If  he  disposes  of,  uses  or  transfers 
any  Interest  In,  property  which  has  been  en- 
trusted to  him  as  a  fiduciary,  or  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  a  public  servant  or  an  officer,  direc- 
tor, agent,  employee  of.  or  a  person  control- 
ling a  financial  Institution.  In  a  manner  that 
he  knows  Is  not  authorized  and  that  he 
laiowB  to  involve  a  risk  of  loss  or  detriment 
to  the  owner  of  the  property  or  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  other  person  for  whose  benefit 
the  property  was  entrusted. 

•  *  •  •  * 
S  1738.  Defrauding  Secured  Creditors. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense If  he  destroys,  removes,  conceals,  en- 
cumbers, transfers  or  otherwise  deals  with 
property  subject  to  a  security  Interest  with 
intent  to  prevent  collection  of  the  debt  rep- 
resented by  the  security  Interest. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  A  mis- 
demeanor if  the  proi>erty  has  a  value  exceed- 
ing $500  and  a  Class  B  misdemeanor  if  the 
property  has  a  value  exceeding  $50.  Other- 
wise It  Is  an  Infraction.  Value  to  be  de- 
tertnlned  as  provided  In  section  1735(7). 

•  •  •  •  • 

S  1739.  Defenses  and  Proof  as  to  Theft  and 
Related  Offenses. 

(1)  Defenses.  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  sections  1732  to  1738  that: 

(a)  the  actor  honestly  believed  that  he 
bad  a  claim  to  the  property  <x  services  in- 
volved which  he  was  entitled  to  assert  in 
the  manner  which  forms  the  basis  for  the 
charge  against  him;  or 

(b)  the  victim  is  the  actor's  spouse,  but 
only  when  the  property  involved  constitutes 
household  or  personal  effects  or  other  prop- 
erty normally  accessible  to  both  spouses  and 
the  parties  involved  are  living  together.  The 
term  "spouse",  as  used  In  this  section,  in- 
cludes persons  living  together  as  man  and 
wife. 

(2)  Proof,  (a)  It  shall  be  a  prima  facie 
case  of  theft  imder  sections  1782  to  1734  if 
It  is  shown  that  a  public  servant  or  an  officer, 
director,  agent  or  employee  of,  or  a  person 
connected  In  any  capacity  with  a  financial 
Institution  has  failed  to  pay  or  account  upon 
lawful  demand  for  money  or  property  en- 
trusted to  him  as  part  of  his  official  duties 
or  if  an  audit  reveals  a  shortage  or  falsifica- 
tion of  his  accounts,  (b)  It  shall  be  prima 
facies  evidence  that  the  actor  knows  that 
property  has  been  stolen  if  it  is  shown  that, 
being  a  dealer,  he  acquired  it  for  a  considera- 
tion which  he  knew  to  be  far  below  its  rea- 
sonable value.  "Dealer"  means  a  person, 
whether  licensed  or  not,  who  has  repeatedly 
engaged  in  transactions  In  the  type  of  prop- 
erty involved,  (c)  In  any  prosecution  under 
sections  1732  to  1734  or  1737  where  It  U 
alleged  that  there  Is  federal  Jurisdiction  over 
the  offense  under  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
201,  the  place  from  which  and  to  whlcAi  the 
shipment  was  made  is  presumed  to  have  been 
as  designated  in  the  waybill  or  other  ship- 
ping document  of  such  shipment  and  the 
Interstate  character  of  the  shipment  of  any 
property  by  pipeline  systems  is  presumed 
from  the  interstate  extension  of  the  pipeline 
system. 


{ 1740.  Jxirlsdlctlon  over  Theft  and  Related 
Offenses. 

(1)  Common  Bases  for  Sections  1782  to 
1787.  There  is  federal  Jurisdiction  over  an  of- 
fense defined  in  sections  1732  to  1787  under 
paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (d),  (e),  (h),  (1).  (J). 
(k)  or  (1)  of  section  201. 

(2)  Section  1738.  There  is  federal  Juris- 
diction over  an  offense  defined  in  section  1788 
under  paragraphs  (a)  at  (b)  of  section  301 
or  when  the  United  States  holds  a  security 
interest  in  the  property  which  Is  the  subject 
of  the  offense. 

(3)  Additional  Conmion  Base  for  Sections 
1732  to  1734.  There  is  federal  Jurisdiction 
over  an  offense  defined  in  sections  1732  to 
1734  under  paragraph  (g)  of  section  201  when 
the  theft  is  one  In  which  prc^>erty  or  services 
are  acquired  or  retained  by  threat;  but  no 
prosecution  may  be  instituted  under  this 
subsection  unless  expressly  authorized  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

(4)  Special  Bases  for  Sections  1733  to 
1734  and  1737.  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  an 
offense  defined  in  sections  1732  to  1784  and 
section  1737  also  exists  imder  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

(a)  Federal  Public  Servant — when  the  of- 
fense Is  committed  by  a  public  servant  of 
the  United  States  acting  under  color  of  office; 

(b)  Misrepresentation  of  Federal  Interest — 
when  the  offense  is  conamltted  by  a  misrep- 
resentation of  United  States  ownership, 
guarantee.  Insurance  or  other  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  property  Involved  In  a  trans- 
action; 

(c)  Impersonation  of  Creditors — when  the 
offense  is  committed  by  Impersonation  of  a 
creditor  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  Indian  Property — when  the  subject  of 
the  offense  Is  property  owned  by  or  in  the 
custody  of  a  tribe,  band,  or  community  of  In- 
dians which  is  subject  to  federal  statutes 
relating  to  Indian  affairs  or  of  any  corpora- 
tion, association  or  group  which  Is  organized 
under  any  of  such  statutes; 

(e)  Employee  Benefit  Plana — when  Mat 
subject  of  the  offense  is  property  owned  by  or 
In  the  custody  of  any  employee  welfare  bene- 
fit plan  or  employee  pension  benefit  plan 
subject  to  2  U.S.C.,  Ch.  10; 

(f)  Public  Work  Kickbacks — when  any 
part  of  the  compensation  of  a  person  em- 
ployed in  the  construction,  prosecution, 
completion  or  repair  of  any  federal  public 
building,  federal  public  work,  or  building  or 
work  financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  loans 
or  grants  from  the  United  States  la  obtained 
or  retained  by  a  threat  or  deception  in  rela- 
tion to  that  person's  employment; 

(g)  Funds  Insured  by  Department  of 
Hovislng  and  Urban  Development — when  the 
offense  Is  commlted  In  a  transaction  for  a 
loan,  advance  of  credit  or  mortgage  Insured 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development; 

(h)  Small  Btisiness  Investment  Com- 
panies— when  the  offense  is  committed  by  an 
officer,  director,  agent,  receiver  or  emjdoyee 
of.  or  person  connected  in  any  capacity  with, 
a  small  business  Investment  company,  as  de- 
fined in  15  U.S.C.  {  902,  and  the  subject  of 
the  offense  is  property  owned  by  or  in  the 
custody  of  such  small  business  Investment 
oompany; 

(1)  Registered  Investment  Companies — 
when  the  subject  of  the  offense  is  property 
owned  by  or  in  the  custody  of  a  registered 
investment  company,  as  defined  In  15  UJB.C. 
S80e: 

(J)  Futures  Commission  Merchants — when 
the  offense  is  committed  by  a  futures  com- 
mission merchant,  as  defined  In  7  UB.C.  I  2, 
or  any  employee  or  agent  thereof,  and  the 
subject  of  the  offense  is  property  of  a  cus- 
tomer recelTBd  by  auch  ccmmlwslon  mer- 
chant; 

(k)  Common  Oarrters — when  the  offense  is 
conamltted  by  an  officer,  director,  manager  or 
employe  of  a  firm,  aasociation  or  corporation 
engaged  in  commerce  as  a  common  carrier, 
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and  the  subject  ol  the  oSeiise  Is  property 
owned  by  or  In  the  custody  of  sucb  common 
carrier; 

(1)  Federal  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram— when  tbe  offense  Is  committed  by  an 
officer,  director,  agent  or  employee  of,  or  per- 
son connected  in  any  capacity  with,  any 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance   under 

42  U.S.C.,  Ch.  34,  and  the  subject  of  the  of- 
fense is  property  which  Is  the  subject  of  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  pursuant  to 
such  Chapter; 

(m)  Employment  In  Federal  Economic  Op- 
portunity Program — when  property  of  a  per- 
son is  obtained  or  retained  by  a  threat  in  re- 
lation to  that  person's  employment  under  a 
grant  of  contract  of  assistance  pursuant  to 

43  U.S.C..  Ch.  34; 

(n)  Labor  Organizations — when  the  of- 
fense la  committed  by  an  officer,  agent  or 
employee  of  a  labor  organization,  as  defined 
m  29  n.S.C.  S  152,  and  the  subject  of  the  of- 
fense la  property  owned  by  or  In  the  custody 
of  such  labor  organization; 

(o)  Conamodlty  Credit  Corporation — when 
the  subject  of  the  offense  is  property  mort- 
gaged or  pledged  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  is  property  mortgaged  or 
pledged  as  security  for  any  promissory  note 
or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  which  the 
Corporation  has  guaranteed  or  Is  obligated  to 
purchase  upon  tender. 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 1741.  Definitions  for  Theft  and  Related  Of- 
fenses! 

In  sectlona  1731  to  1741: 

(a)  "deception"  means:  (1)  creating  or  re- 
inforcing a  false  Impression,  including  false 
impressions  as  to  fact,  law,  status,  value,  In- 
tention or  other  state  of  mind;  but  decep- 
tion as  to  a  person's  Intention  to  perform  a 
promise  shall  not  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
alone  that  he  did  not  substantially  perform 
the  promise  unlesa  it  Is  part  of  a  continuing 
scheme  to  defraud;  or  (11)  preventing  another 
from  acquiring  information  which  would  af- 
fect his  Judgment  of  a  transaction;  or  (Hi) 
falling  to  correct  a  fsilse  impression  which  the 
actor   previously   created    or    reinforced,   or 
which  he  knows  to  be  Influencing  another  to 
whom  he  stands  in  a  fiduciary  or  confidential 
relationship:  or  (Iv)  falling  to  correct  an  Im- 
pression which  the  actor  previously  created  or 
reinforced  and  which  the  actor  knows  to  have 
become  false  due  to  subsequent  events;  or 
(V)  falling  to  disclose  a  lien,  adverse  claim  or 
other  Impediment  to  the  enjoyment  of  prop- 
erty which  he  transfers  or  encumbers  In  con- 
sideration for  the  property  obtained  or  in  or- 
der to  continue  to  deprive  another  of  his 
property,  whether  such  impediment  Is  or  Is 
not  valid,  or  is  or  is  not  a  matter  of  official 
rectM-d;   or  (vl)    using  a  credit  card,  charge 
plate,  or  any  other  instrument  which  pur- 
ports to  evidence  an  undertaking  to  pay  for 
property  or  services  delivered  or  rendered  to 
or  upon  the  order  of  a  designated  person  or 
t>earer  (A^  where  such  Instrument  has  been 
stolen,  forged,  revoked  or  cancelled,  or  where 
for  any  other  reason  Its  use  by  the  actor  Is 
unauthorized,  and  (B)  where  the  actor  does 
not  have  the  Intention  and  ability  to  meet  all 
obligations  to  the  issuer  arising  out  of  his 
use  of  the  Instrument;   or   (vll)    any  other 
schemeto  defraud.  The  term  "deception"  does 
not,    however.    Include    falsifications    as    to 
matters  having  no  pecuniary  significance,  or 
puffing  by   statements   imllkely   to   deceive 
ordinary   persons    In   the    group    addressed. 
"Puffing"  means  an  exaggerated  commenda- 
tion of  wares  in  communications  addressed 
to  the  public  or  to  a  class  or  group; 

(b)  "deprive"  means:  (1)  to  withhold 
property  or  to  cause  it  to  be  withheld  either 
permanently  or  under  such  circumstances 
that  a  major  portion  of  Its  economic  value, 
or  Its  use  and  benefit,  has,  In  fact,  been  ap- 
propriated; or  (11)  to  withhold  property  or  to 
cause  it  to  be  withheld  with  the  Intent  to  re- 
store It  only  upon  the  payment  of  a  reward  or 


other  compensation;  or  (111)  to  dispose  of 
property  or  use  it  or  transfer  any  interest  In 
it  under  circumstances  that  make  Its  restora- 
tion, m  fact,  unlikely. 

(c)  "fiduciary"  means  a  trustee,  guardian, 
executor,  administrator,  receiver,  or  any 
other  person  acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  or 
any  person  carrying  on  fiduciary  functions  on 
behalf  of  a  corporation  or  other  organization 
which  Is  a  fiduciary; 

(d)  "financial  institution"  means  a  bank, 
insurance  company,  credit  union,  safety  de- 
posit company,  savings  and  locm  association. 
Investment  trust,  or  other  organization  held 
out  to  the  public  as  a  place  of  deposit  of 
funds  or  medium  of  savings  or  collective  In- 
vestment; 

(e)  "obtain"  means:  (i)  In  relation  to 
property,  to  bring  about  a  transfer  or  pur- 
ported transfer  of  an  interest  in  the  property, 
whether  to  the  actor  or  another;  or  (11)  In 
relation  to  services,  to  secure  performance 
thereof; 

(f)  "property"  means  any  money,  tangible 
or  Intangible  personal  property,  property 
(whether  real  or  personal)  the  location  of 
which  can  be  changed  (Including  things 
growing  on,  affixed  to,  or  found  In  land  and 
documents  although  the  rights  represented 
thereby  have  no  physical  location),  contract 
right,  cloee-ln-actlon.  Interest  in  or  claim 
to  wealth,  credit,  or  any  other  article  or  thing 
of  value  of  any  kind.  "Property-  also  means 
real  property  the  location  of  which  cannot  be 
moved  If  the  offense  involves  transfer  or 
attempted  transfer  of  an  interest  In  the 
property; 

(g)  "property  of  another"  means  property 
in  which  a  person  other  than  the  actor  or  In 
which  a  government  has  an  Interest  which 
the  actor  Is  not  privileged  to  Infringe  with- 
out consent,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  actor  also  has  an  interest  In  the  prop- 
erty and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  other 
person  or  government  might  be  precluded 
from  civil  recovery  because  the  property  was 
used  in  an  unlawful  transaction  or  was  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  as  contraband.  Property 
in  poeseeslon  of  the  actor  shall  not  be 
deemed  property  of  another  vho  has  a 
security  interest  therein,  even  if  legal  title 
is  In  the  creditor  pursuant  to  a  conditional 
sales  contract  or  other  security  agreement. 
"Owner"  means  any  person  or  a  government 
with  an  interest  in  property  such  that  It  Is 
"property  of  another"  as  far  as  the  actor  Is 
concerned; 

(h)  "receiving"  means  acquiring  posses- 
sion, control  or  title,  or  lending  on  the  secu- 
rity of  the  property; 

(1)  "services"  means  labor,  professional 
service,  transportation,  telephone,  mall  or 
other  public  service,  gas.  electricity  and  other 
public  utility  services,  accommodations  In 
hotels,  restaurants  or  elsewhere,  admission 
to  exhibitions,  and  use  of  vehicles  or  other 
property; 

(J)  "stolen"  means  property  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  theft  or  robbery  or  a 
vehicle  which  Is  received  from  a  person  who 
is  then  in  violation  of  section  1736; 

(k)  "threat"  means  an  expressed  purpose, 
however  communicated,  to  (1)  cause  bodily 
injury  in  the  future  to  the  person  threatened 
or  to  any  other  person;  or  (11)  cause  damage 
to  property;  or  (ill)  subject  the  person 
threatened  or  any  other  person  to  physical 
confinement  or  restraint;  or  (Iv)  engage  in 
other  conduct  constituting  a  crime;  or  (v) 
accuse  anyone  of  a  crime;  (vl)  expose  a 
secret  or  publicize  an  asserted  fact,  whether 
true  or  false,  tending  to  subject  a  person  liv- 
ing or  deceased,  to  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridi- 
cule or  to  impair  another's  credit  or  business 
repute;  or  (vll)  reveal  any  Information 
sought  to  be  concealed  by  the  person  threat- 
ened; or  (vlll)  testify  or  provide  Informa- 
tion or  withhold  testimony  or  Information 
with  respect  to  another's  legal  claim  or  de- 
fense; or  (Ix)  take  or  withhold  official  action 


as  a  public  servant,  or  cause  a  public  servant 
to  take  or  withhold  official  action;  or  (x) 
bring  about  or  continue  a  strike,  boycott  or 
other  similar  collective  action  to  obtain 
property  or  deprive  another  of  his  property 
which  Is  not  demanded  or  received  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  group  which  the  actor  pur- 
ports to  represent;  or  (xl)  cause  anyone  to 
be  dismissed  from  his  employment,  unless 
the  property  Is  demanded  or  obtained  for 
lawful  union  purposes;  or  (xll)  do  any  other 
act  which  would  not  in  Itself  substantially 
benefit  the  actor  or  a  group  he  represents 
but  which  Is  calculated  to  harm  another 
person  In  a  substantial  manner  with  respect 
to  his  health,  safety,  business,  employment, 
calling,  career,  financial  condition,  reputa- 
tion, or  personal  relationship.  Upon  a  charge 
of  theft,  the  receipt  of  property  in  consider- 
ation for  taking  or  withholding  official  action 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  theft  by  threat  re- 
gardless  of  whether  the  owner  voluntarily 
parted  with  his  property  or  himself  imtl- 
ated  the  scheme. 


FORGERY    AND    OTHKR    ITtATTDS 

5  1751.  Forgery  or  (Counterfeiting. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  forgery 
or  counterfeiting  If,  with  Intent  to  decide 
or  harm  the  government  or  another  person, 
or  with  knowledge  that  he  Is  facilitating  such 
deception  or  harm  by  another  person,  he; 

(a)  knowingly  and  falsely  makes,  com- 
pletes or  alters  any  writing;  or 

(b)  knowingly  utters  or  possesses  a  forged 
or  counterfeited  writing. 

(2)  Oradlng.  Forgery  or  counterfeiting  Is: 

(a)  a  Class  B  felony  If: 

(I)  the  actor  forges  or  counterfeits  an  ob- 
ligation or  other  security  of  the  United 
States;  or 

(II)  the  offense  is  committed  pursuant  to 
a  scheme  to  defraud  another  of  money  or 
property  of  a  value  in  excess  of  $100,000; 

(b)  a  Class  C  felony  If: 

(I)  the  actor  is  a  public  servant  or  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  a  financial  Institution 
and  the  offense  is  committed  under  color  of 
office  or  is  made  possible  by  his  office; 

(II)  the  actor  forges  or  counterfeits  for- 
eign money  or  other  legal  tender,  or  utters 
or  possesses  any  forged  or  counterfeited  obli- 
gation or  security  of  the  United  States  or 
foreign  money  or  legal  tender; 

(HI)  the  actor  forges  or  counterfeits  any 
writing  from  plates,  dies,  molds,  photographs 
or  other  similar  Instruments  designed  for 
multiple  reproduction; 

( Iv)  the  actor  forges  or  counterfeits  a  writ- 
ing which  purports  to  have  been  made  by  the 
government; 

(V)  the  actor  utters  a  forged  or  counter- 
felted  United  States  passport  or  certificate  of 
United  States  naturalization  or  citizenship; 
or 

(vl)  the  offense  is  conunltted  pursuant  to 
a  scheme  to  defraud  another  of  money  or 
property  of  a  value  in  excess  of  $500; 

(c)  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  In  all  other 
cases. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
under  any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

(a)  Common  Bases — under  paragraphs  (a) 
or  (b)  of  section  201; 

(b)  Nature  of  the  Writing— when  the  writ- 
ing which  is  the  subject  of  the  offense  (i) 
h£w  been  or  purports  to  have  been  made  by 
or  on  behalf  of,  or  Issued  under  the  author- 
ity of.  the  United  States,  a  national  credit 
institution  (as  defined  In  section  219),  or  a 
foreign  government  or  bank  or  (11)  is  an  en- 
dorsement of  or  otherwise  a  part  of  such 
writing; 

(c)  Misconduct  by  Bank  Employee — when 
the  offeuse  is  committed  by  an  officer,  direc- 
tor, agent,  trustee,  or  employee,  acting  under 
color  of  office,  of  a  national  credit  Institution 
(as  defined  in  section  219) ; 

(d)  Deception  of  Government  or  National 
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Credit  Institution — when  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted pursuant  to  a  scheme  to  deceive  or 
injure  the  United  States  or  a  national  credit 
institution  (as  defined  in  secion  219); 

(e)  Interstate  or  Foreign  Commerce — when 
the  writing  which  Is  the  subject  of  the  offense 
is  or  purports  to  be  a  security  or  a  tax  stamp 
or  part  thereof  which  Is  In  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

•  •  •  •  • 
{ 1762.  Facilitation  of  Counterfeiting. 

(1)  Counterfeiting  Implements.  A  person 
is  guilty  of  an  offense  if,  except  as  authorized 
by  statute  or  by  regulation,  he  knowingly 
makes,  executes,  sells,  buys,  Imports,  pos- 
sesses or  otherwise  has  within  his  control 
any  plate,  stone,  paper,  tool,  die,  mold  or 
other  Implement  or  thing  uniquely  associated 
with  or  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  any 
forged  or  counterfeited  security  or  tax  stamp 
or  any  writing  which  purports  to  be  made  by 
the  United  States  or  any  foreign  government. 

(2)  Counterfeiting  Impressions.  A  person 
is  guilty  of  an  offense  If,  except  as  authorized 
by  statute  or  by  regulation,  he : 

(a)  knowingly  photographs  or  otherwise 
makes  a  copy  of : 

(I)  money  or  other  obligation  or  security 
of  the  United  States  or  a  foreign  government, 
or  any  part  thereof;  or 

(II)  any  plate,  stone,  tool,  die,  mold  or 
other  Implement  or  thing  uniquely  associated 
with  or  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  any 
writing  described  in  subsection  ( 1 ) ;  or 

(b)  knowingly  sells,  buys.  Imports,  pos- 
sesses or  otherwise  has  within  his  control 
any  photograph  or  copy  the  making  of  which 
is  prohibited  by  subsection  (2)  (a) . 

(3)  Authorization  as  Defense.  In  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  authorization  by 
statute  or  by  regulation  Is  a  defense. 

(4)  Oradlng.  An  offense  defined  in  this 
section  Is  a  Class  B  felony  If  the  Implement 
or  the  Impression  relates  to  the  forging  or 
counterfeiting  of  money  or  other  obligation 
or  security  of  the  United  States.  Otherwise  It 
is  a  Class  C  felony. 

(5)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (b)  or  (J)  of  section 
201  or  when  the  offense  involves  a  writing 
made  by  the  United  States  or  any  foreign 
government. 

•  •  •  •  » 
S 1753.  Deceptive  Writings. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if,  with  Intent  to  deceive  or  harm  the 
government  or  another  person,  or  with  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  facilitating  such  a  deception 
or  harm  by  another  person,  he  knowingly 
Issues  a  writing  without  authority  to  issue 
it  or  knowingly  utters  or  possesses  a  decep- 
tive writing. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  is  a  Class  B 
felony  if  it  is  committed  pursuant  to  a 
scheme  to  defraud  another  of  money  or 
property  of  a  value  in  excess  of  $100,000.  The 
offense  is  a  Class  C  felony  if  (a)  the  actor 
Is  a  public  servant  or  an  officer  or  employee 
of  a  financial  institution  and  the  offense  is 
committed  under  color  of  office  or  is  made 
possible  by  his  office:  or  (b)  the  offense  Is 
conunltted  pursuant  to  a  scheme  to  defraud 
another  of  money  or  property  of  a  value  In 
excess  of  $500.  Otherwise  it  is  a  Class  A  mis- 
demeanor. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
an  offense  defined  in  this  section  Is  the  same 
as  that  prescribed  for  forgery  or  counterfeit- 
ing in  section  1751. 

•  •  •  •  • 
i  1754.  Definitions  for  Sections  1761  to  1764. 

In  sections  1751  to  1754: 

(a)  the  definitions  prescribed  In  section 
1741  apply; 

(b)  "writing"  means  (1)  any  paper,  docu- 
ment or  other  Instrtiment  containing  written 
or  printed  matter  or  Its  equivalent.  Includ- 
ing  money,    a    money   order,    bond,   public 


record,  affidavit,  certificate,  passport,  visa, 
contract,  security,  or  obligation,  and  (11)  any 
coin  or  any  gold  or  silver  bar  coined  or 
stamped  at  a  mint  or  assay  office  of  the 
United  States  or  any  signature,  certification, 
credit  card,  token,  stamp,  seal,  badge,  decora- 
tion, medal,  trademark  or  other  symbol  or 
evidence  of  value,  right,  privilege,  or  Iden- 
tification which  Is  capable  of  being  used  to 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  g;overn- 
ment  or  any  person; 

(c)  "without  authority"  Includes  conduct 
that,  on  the  specific  occasion  called  Into 
question.  Is  beyond  any  general  authority 
given  by  statute,  regulation  or  agreement; 

(d)  "falsely  makes"  means  to  make  a  writ- 
ing which  purports  to  be  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  another  person,  or  a  copy  there- 
of, but  which  Is  not  because  the  apparent 
maker  Is  fictitious  or  because  the  writing  was 
made  without  authority; 

(e)  "falsely  completes"  means  to  make  an 
addition  to  or  an  Insertion  In  a  writing,  with- 
out authority,  such  that  the  writing  appears 
to  have  been  made  by,  or  fully  authorized 
by.  Its  apparent  maker; 

(f)  "falsely  alters"  means  to  make  a 
change  In  a  writing  without  authority,  such 
that  the  writing  appears  to  have  been  made 
by,  or  fully  authorized  by.  Its  apparent  mak- 
er; 

(g)  to  "forge"  or  to  "counterfeit"  a  writing 
means  to  falsely  make,  complete,  or  alter 
the  writing,  and  a  "forged"  or  "counter- 
feited" writing  Is  a  writing  which  has  been 
falsely  made,  completed  or  altered.  The 
terms  "forgery"  and  "counterfeiting"  and 
their  variants  are  Intended  to  be  synonymous 
In  legal  effect; 

(h)  "utter'  means  to  Issue,  authenticate, 
transfer,  publish,  sell,  transmit,  present,  use 
or  otherwise  give  currency  to; 

(I)  "possess"  means  to  receive,  conceal  or 
otherwise  exercise  control  over; 

(J)  the  term  "obligation  or  other  secixrity 
of  the  United  States"  means  a  bond,  certifi- 
cate of  Indebtedness,  national  bank  cur- 
rency. Federal  Reserve  note.  Federal  Reserve 
bank  note,  coupon.  United  States  note. 
Treasury  note,  gold  certificate,  silver  certifi- 
cate, fractional  note,  certificate  of  deposit,  a 
stamp,  a  postage  meter  stamp  or  other  rep- 
resentative of  value  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion. Issued  pursuant  to  a  federal  statute, 
and  a  canceled  United  States  stamp; 

(k)  "security"  other  than  as  provided  In 
paragraph  ( J )  includes  any  note,  stock  certifi- 
cate, bond,  debenture,  check,  draft,  warrant, 
traveler's  check,  letter  of  credit,  warehouse 
receipt,  negotiable  bill  of  lading,  evidence  of 
Indebtedness,  certificate  of  Interest  or  par- 
ticipation In  any  profit-sharing  agreement, 
collateral-trust  certificate,  preorganlzatlon 
certificate  or  subscription,  transferable  share, 
investment  contract,  voting-trust  certificate, 
certificate  of  Interest  in  tangible  or  Intangi- 
ble propery,  Instnmaent  or  document  or  writ- 
ing evidencing  ownership  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  or  transferring  or  assigning  any 
right,  title,  or  Interest  In  or  to  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  uncanceled  stamp  issued 
by  a  foreign  government  (whether  or  not 
demonetized) ;  or,  in  general,  any  Instrument 
commonly  known  as  a  "security",  or  any 
certificate  of  Interest  or  participation  In, 
temporary  or  Interim  certificate  for,  receipt 
for,  warrant  or  right  to  subscribe  to  or  pur- 
chase any  of  the  foregoing; 

(1)  "tax  stamp"  includes  any  tax  stamp, 
tax  token,  tax  meter  imprint,  or  any  other 
form  of  evidence  of  an  obligation  rimnlng  to 
a  state,  or  evidence  of  the  discharge  thereof; 

(m)  a  "deceptive  writing"  is  a  writing 
which  (I)  has  been  procured  by  deception, 
or  (11)  has  been  Issued  without  authority. 

•  •  •  •  • 

5  1755.  Making  or  Uttering  Slugs. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an 
offense  If  he  makes  or  utters  a  slug  with 
intent  to  deprive  a  supplier  of  property  or 


service  sold  or  offered  by  means  of  a  coin 
machine  or  with  knowledge  that  he  Is  facili- 
tating such  a  deprivation  by  another  person. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  A  mis- 
demeanor if  it  Involves  slugs  which  exceed 
$50  in  value.  Otherwise  It  Is  a  Class  B  mis- 
demeanor. 

(3)  Definitions.     In  this  section: 

(a)  "slug"  means  a  metal,  paper,  or  other 
object  which  by  virtue  of  Its  size,  shape  or 
any  other  quality  Is  capable  of  being  In- 
serted, deposited,  or  otherwise  used  in  a  coin 
machine  as  an  improper  but  effective  sub- 
stitute for  a  genuine  coin,  bill  or  token; 

(b)  "coin  machine"  means  a  coin  box, 
turnstile,  vending  machine,  or  other  me- 
chanical or  electronic  device  or  receptacle 
designed : 

(I)  to  receive  a  coin  or  bill  of  a  certain 
denomination  or  a  token  made  for  the  pur- 
pose; and 

(II)  m  return  for  the  Insertion  or  deposit 
thereof,  automatically  to  offer,  provide,  assist 
in  providing  or  permit  the  acquisition  of 
property  or  a  public  or  private  service; 

(c)  "value"  of  the  slugs  means  the  value 
of  the  coins,  bills  or  tokens  for  which  they 
are  capable  of  being  substituted. 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  section  201  or  when 
the  offense  Involves  a  coin  machine  designed 
to   receive  currency  of  the   United   States. 

•  •  •  •  • 
§  1756.  Bankruptcy  Fraud. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class 
C  felony  If,  with  Intent  to  deceive  a  court  or 
its  officers  or  to  harm  creditors  of  a  bank- 
rupt, he  knowingly: 

(a)  transfers  or  conceals  any  property  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt; 

( b )  receives  any  material  amount  of  prop- 
erty from  a  bankrupt  after  the  filing  of  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding; 

(c)  transfers  or  conceals,  in  contempla- 
tion of  a  bankruptcy  proceeding,  his  own 
property  or  the  property  of  another; 

(d)  conceals,  destroys,  mutilates,  alters  or 
makes  a  false  entry  In  any  document  affect- 
ing or  relating  to  the  property  or  affairs  of 
a  bankrupt,  or  withholds  any  such  document 
from  the  receiver,  trustee  or  other  officer 
of  the  court  entitled  to  Its  possession;  or 

(e)  gives,  obtains  or  receives  a  thing  of 
value  for  acting  or  forbearing  to  act  In  any 
bankruptcy  proceeding. 

(2)  Duratlom  of  Offense.  The  concealment 
of  a  bankrupt  Is  a  contlniUng  offense  and 
the  period  of  limitations  ahaU  not  begin  to 
run  until  the  bankrupt  shall  have  been 
finally  discharged  from  bankruptcy  or  a  dis- 
charge from  bankruptcy  finally  denied. 

(3)  Definitions.  In  this  section  "bank- 
rupt" means  a  debtor  by  or  against  whom 
a  petition  has  been  filed  under  Title  11  of 
the  United  States  Oode,  and  "bankruptcy 
proceeding"  Includes  any  proceeding,  ar- 
rangement or  plan  pursuant  to  Title  11. 

♦  •  •  •  . 
i  1767.    Rigging  a  Sporting  Contest. 

(1)  Interference  With  a  Sporting  Contest. 
A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felomy  If, 
with  Intent  to  prevent  a  publicly-exhibited 
sporting  contest  from  being  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  usages  pur- 
porting to  govern  it,  he: 

(a)  confers  or  offers  or  agrees  to  confer  any 
benefit  upon,  or  threatens  any  harm  to,  a 
participant,  official  or  other  person  asso- 
ciated with  the  contest;  or 

(b)  tampers  with  any  person,  a-ninrvl  or 
thing. 

(2)  Soliciting  or  Accepting  Benefits.  A 
person  Is  gulty  of  a  Class  C  felony  if  he 
knowingly  aollclts,  accepts  or  agrees  to  ac- 
cept any  benefit  the  giving  of  which  Is  pro- 
hibited tinder  subsection  (1) . 

(3).  Definition.  A  "puUlcly-exhlbtted 
sporting  contest"  1$  any  contest  In  any  sport. 
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between  IndlTldual  contestants  or  t,Aam«  of 
contestants,  the  occurrence  of  which  U  pub- 
licly announced  Ux  advance  of  the  event 

(4)  Status  of  Contestant.  The  status  of 
the  contestant  as  amateur  or  professional  Is 
not  material  to  the  commission  of  the  of- 
fense described  In  thU  section. 

(6)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  sec- 
tion under  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  (e)  or  (h) 
of  section  aoi. 

i  1768.  Commercial  Bribery. 

(1)  Giving  Bribe.  A  person  Is  giUlty  of  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor  If  he: 

(a)  confers  or  agrees  or  offers  to  confer  any 
benefit  upon  an  employee  or  agent  without 
the  consent  of  the  latter's  employer  or  prin- 
cipal, with  intent  to  Influence  his  conduct  in 
relation  to  his  employer's  or  principal's 
affairs;  or 

(b)  confers  or  agrees  or  offers  to  confer  any 
benefit  upon  any  fiduciary  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  beneficiary,  with  Intent  to  influ- 
ence the  flduclary  to  act  or  conduct  himself 
contrary  to  his  flduclary  obligation. 

(2)  Receiving  Bribe.  A  person  Is  guilty  of 
a  Class  A  misdemeanor  If  he  knowingly  solic- 
its, accepts  or  agrees  to  accept  any  beneflt 
the  giving  of  which  is  prohibited  under  sub- 
section ( 1) . 

(8)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  deflned  In  this  section 
under  any  of  the  following  circumstances: 

(a)  Common  Bases — under  paragraphs  (a) 
or  (b)  of  section  201; 

(b)  NaUonal  Credit  Institutions— when  the 
person  committing  the  offense  or  the  per- 
son who  Is  the  subject  of  the  offense  Is  an 
agent,  flduclary  or  employee  of  a  national 
credit  Institution  (as  deflned  In  section  219) 
or  of  a  smaU  business  Investment  company 
(as  deflned  In  15  U.S.C.  {  662).  and  the  of- 
fense Is  committed  in  connection  with  his 
duties; 

(c)  Employee  Welfare  or  Pension  Plan — 
when  the  person  committing  the  offense  or 
the  person  who  Is  the  subject  of  the  offense 
Is  an  agent,  flduclary  or  employee  of  an  em- 
ployee welfare  beneflt  plan  or  employee  pen- 
sion beneflt  plan  subject  to  29  U.S.C,  Ch. 
10;  or  Is  an  employer  any  of  whose  employees 
are  covered  by  such  plan;  or  Is  an  agent, 
flduclary  or  employee  of  an  employer  any  of 
whose  employees  are  covered  by  such  plan;  or 
Is  an  agent,  flduclary  or  employee  of  an  em- 
ployee organization  any  of  whose  members 
are  covered  by  such  plan;  or  Is  a  person  who, 
or  an  agent,  flduclary  or  employee  of  an  or- 
ganization which,  provides  beneflt  plan  serv- 
ices to  such  plan;  and  the  offense  Is  com- 
mitted In  connection  with  his  duties; 

(d)  Interstate  Facilities — when  the  person 
committing  the  offense  or  the  person  who  Is 
the  subject  of  the  offense  is  an  agent,  fldu- 
clary or  employee  of  any  Interstate  facility 
and  the  offense  Is  committed  In  the  course 
of  his  duties; 

(e)  Military  Service  Clubs — when  the  per- 
son committing  the  offense  or  the  person  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  offense  Is  an  agent,  fidu- 
ciary or  employee  of  a  military  officers'  or 
servicemen's  dub  for  personnel  on  active 
duty,  or  of  a  military  post  exchange,  and 
the  offense  Is  coounltted  In  connection  with 
his  duties. 
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(111)  obtains  or  receives  the  coupons; 

(b)  "regulatory  law"  means  Ch^ter  61  of 
llUe  7,  United  States  Code,  and  regiilations 
Issued  pursuant  thereto. 

(3)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  C  felony 
If  the  value  of  the  coupons  exceeds  $600  and 
the  trafficking  was  engaged  In  with  Intent 
that  the  coupons  be  used  by  a  person  not 
authorized  to  use  them  or  that  the  coupons 
be  used  to  purchase  a  thing  other  than  food, 
as  deflned  In  the  regulatory  law.  Otherwise 
the  offense  Is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor. 

(4)  Valuation.  For  purposes  of  grading,  the 
value  of  the  coupons  shall  be  the  face  value. 
Trafficking  committed  pursuant  to  one 
scheme  or  course  of  conduct  may  be  charged 
as  one  offense  and  the  value  of  the  coupons 
involved  may  be  aggregated  in  determining 
the  grade  of  the  offense. 


I  1766.  Unlawful  Trafficking  in  Food  Stamp 
Coupons. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  offense 
if  he  knowingly  trafllces  In  food  stamp  cou- 
pons in  violation  of  the  regulatory  law. 

(2)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 
(a)  "traffics'' means ; 

(I)  transfers  or  otherwise  disposes  of  the 
coupons  to  another; 

(II)  possesses  the  coupons  with  Intent  to 
transfer  or  otherwise  dispose  of  them  to  an- 
other; or 
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S  1771.  Engaging  in  or  Financing  Criminal 
Usury  Bvislness. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C 
felony  if  he  knowingly  engages  In,  or  directly 
or  Indirectly  provides  financing  for,  the  busi- 
ness of  making  extensions  of  credit  at  such 
a  rate  of  Interest  that  repayment  or  per- 
formance of  any  promise  given  In  consider- 
ation thereof  is  imenforceable  through  civil 
Judicial  process  (a)  in  the  Jxirlsdlctlon  where 
the  debtor.  If  a  natural  person,  resided  at  the 
time  credit  was  extended  or  (b)  In  every 
Jurisdiction  within  which  the  debtor,  if  other 
than  a  natiural  person,  was  Incorporated  or 
qualified  to  do  business  at  the  time  credit 
was  extended. 

(2)  Presumptions.  Knowledge  of  unen- 
forceability shall  be  presumed.  In  the  case 
of  a  person  engaging  in  the  business,  If  any 
of  the  following  exist,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
person  directly  or  Indirectly  providing  fl- 
nanclng.  If  he  knew  any  of  the  foUovrlng: 

(a)  it  is  an  offense  In  the  relevant  Juris- 
diction described  In  subsection  (1)  to  charge, 
take  or  receive  Interest  at  the  rate  Involved; 

(b)  the  rate  of  interest  charged,  taken  or 
received  is  50  or  more  percentum  greater 
than  the  maximum  enforceable  rate  of  in- 
terest in  the  relevant  Jurisdiction  described 
in  subsection  ( 1) ;  or 

(c)  the  rate  of  Interest  involved  exceeds 
46  percentum  per  annum  or  the  equivalent 
rate  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

(3)  Rate  of  Interest.  Unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  the  relevant  Jurisdiction 
described  In  subsection  (1),  the  rate  of  In- 
terest Is  to  be  calculated  according  to  the 
actuarial  method  of  allocating  payments 
made  on  a  debt  between  principal  and  in- 
terest, pursuant  to  which  a  payment  is  ap- 
plied flrst  to  the  accumtUated  interest  and 
the  balance  is  applied  to  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal. *^ 

(4)  Defense.  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion imder  this  section  that  the  defendant 
was  licensed  or  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
United  States  or  a  state  government  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  making  extensions  of 
credit. 

(6)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  an  "extension  of  credit"  means  any 
loan,  or  any  agreement  tacit  or  express  where- 
by the  repayment  or  satisfaction  of  any  debt, 
whether  acknowledged  or  disputed,  valid  or 
Invalid,  and  however  arising,  may  or  will  be 
deferred; 

(b)  "debtor"  means  any  person  to  whom 
an  extension  of  credit  is  made,  or  who  guar- 
antees the  repayment  of  that  extension  of 
credit,  or  in  any  manner  undertakes  to  in- 
denmlfy  the  creditor  against  loss  resulting 
from  the  failure  of  any  person  to  whom  that 
extension  of  credit  is  made  to  repay  the 
same; 

(c)  the  repayment  of  any  extension  of 
credit  Includes  the  repayment,  satisfaction 
or  discharge  In  whole  or  In  part  of  any  debt 
or  claim,  acknowledged  or  disputed,  valid  or 


Invalid,  resulting  from  or  in  connection  with 
that  extension  of  credit. 

(6)  Judicial  Notice  of  State  Law.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  relevant  state  law 
Including  conflicts  of  Uws  rules,  governing 
the  enforceability  through  civil  Judicial 
proceises  of  repayment  of  any  extension  of 
credit  or  the  performance  of  any  promise 
given  In  consideration  thereof  shall  be  Judi- 
cially noticed.  This  subsection  does  not  im- 
pair any  authority  which  any  court  would 
otherwise  have  to  Uke  Judicial  notice  of  any 
matter  of  state  law.  ' 

(7)  Jurisdiction.  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
an  offense  defined  In  this  section  extends  to 
any  such  offense  committed  anywhere  within 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  powers 
of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  es- 
tablish uniform  and  effective  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcy,  and  under  the  find- 
ings  of  Congress  expressed  In  section  201  of 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (Public 
Law  90-321).  and  to  any  such  offense  com- 
mitted within  the  special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorlal  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  as 
defined  In  section  210. 

•  * 

i  1772.  Securities  ViolaUons. 

A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  if 
he:  ' 

(a)  knowingly  does  anything  declared  to 
be  unlawful  in  15  U.S.C.  ;  5  77e  77q  77w 
77fff.  77XXX,  78i(a)  {l)-(B)  or  [Riile  l6b-61: 
or  ' 

(b)  In  a  registration  statement  filed  imder 
subchi^ter  I  of  16  U.S.C..  Ch.  2A.  or  in  an 
application,  report  or  document  filed  under 
subchapter  III  of  15  U.S.C.  Ch.  2A  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  knowingly  makes  any  untrue  state- 
ment of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to  state 
any  material  fact  required  to  be  stated  there- 
in or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  there- 
in not  misleading. 

•  •  •  •  • 
§  1773.  Banking  Violations. 

A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  C  felony  If 
he  engages  in  conduct  prohibited  or  declared 
to  be  unlawful  by  12  U.S.C.  §06  (relating 
to  emergency  restrictions  on  members  of 
federal  reserve  system),  with  intent  to  con- 
ceal a  transaction  from  a  government 
agency  authorized  to  administer  the  sUtute 
or  with  knowledge  that  his  imlawful  con- 
duct substantially  obstructs,  impairs  or  per- 
verts the  administration  of  the  statute  or 
any  government  function. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chapter  18.  Offenses  Against  Public  Order, 

Health,  Safety   and  Sensibilities 

BIOT    AND    MOTINT 

I  1801.  Inciting  Riot. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if  he: 

(a)  incites  or  urges  five  or  more  persons 
to  create  or  engage  In  a  riot;  or 

(b)  gives  commands.  Instructions,  or  di- 
rections to  five  or  more  persons  in  further- 
ance of  a  riot. 

"Riot"  means  a  public  disturbance  involving 
an  assemblage  of  flve  (ten)  or  more  persons 
which  by  tvunultuovis  and  violent  conduct 
creates  grave  danger  of  damage  or  injury  to 
property  or  persons  or  substantially  ob- 
stnicts  law  enforcement  or  other  government 
function. 

(2)  Attempt,  Solicitation  and  Conspiracy. 
A  person  shall  be  convicted  under  sections 
1001,  1003  or  1004  of  attempt,  solicitation  or 
conspiracy  to  commit  an  offense  under  this 
section  only  If  he  engages  in  the  prohibited 
conduct  under  circumstances  In  which  there 
is  a  substantial  likelihood  that  his  conduct 
will  ImmlnenUy  produce  a  violation  of  this 
section. 

(3)  Grading.  The  offense  is  a  Class  0 
felony  if  it  is  imder  subsection  (l)(b)  and 
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the  riot  Involves  100  or  more  persons.  Other- 
vrise  It  Is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor. 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Juris- 
diction over  an  offense  defined  in  this  sec- 
tion under  paragraphs  (a),  (e)  or  (h)  of 
jectlon  201;  but  no  prosecution  shall  be  in- 
stituted under  paragraphs  (e)  or  (h)  unless 
the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  a  federal 
interest  exists  by  reason  of  the  fact  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  offense  oc- 
curred manifestly  portended  Involvement  of 
100  or  more  persons  or  the  riot  involved  100 
or  more  persons  and  its  occurrence  was  or 
was  being  substantially  furthered  from  out- 
gide  the  state  where  the  riot  occurred  or 
would  have  occurred. 

«  •  •  •  • 

{  1802.  Arming  Rioters. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class 
Cfelony  if  he: 

(a)  knowingly  supplies  a  flrearm  or  de- 
structive device  for  use  in  a  riot; 

(b)  teaches  another  to  prepare  or  use  a 
firearm  or  destructive  device  with  intent 
that  any  such  thing  be  used  In  a  riot;  or 

(c)  while  engaging  in  a  riot.  Is  knowingly 
armed  with  a  flrearm  or  destructive  device. 

•Riot"  has  the  meaning  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 1801 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  deflned  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (e)  or  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 301  and.  with  respect  to  offenses  under 
subsection  (1)  (a),  also  under  paragri4>h  (J). 

»  •  •  •  • 

{  1803.  Engaging  In  a  Riot. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class 
B  misdemeanor  If  he  engages  In  a  riot,  as 
deflned  In  section  1801. 

(2)  Attempt,  Solicitation  and  Conspiracy; 
Presence.  The  provisions  of  section  1801(2) 
are  applicable  to  attempt,  solicitation  and 
conspiracy  to  commit  an  offense  under  this 
section.  Mere  presence  at  a  riot  is  not  an 
offense  under  this  section. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  deflned  in  this  section 
under  paragraph   (a)   of  section  201. 

«  •  •  •  • 

5 1804.  Disobedience  of  Public  Safety  Orders 
Under  Riot  Conditions. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  infrac- 
tion If  during  a  riot,  as  deflned  lu  section 
1801,  or  when  one  Is  Immediately  impending, 
he  disobeys  a  reasonable  public  safety  order 
to  move,  disperse,  or  refrain  from  specified 
activities  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
riot.  A  public  safety  order  Is  an  order  de- 
signed to  prevent  or  control  disorder,  or  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  persons  or  property,  issued 
by  an  official  having  supervisory  authority 
over  at  least  ten  persons  In  the  police,  fire, 
military  or  other  forces  concerned  with  the 
riot. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  deflned  In  this  section 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  1806.  Mutiny  on  a  Vessel. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  offense 
If  by  force,  threat  of  force  or  deception,  he 
usurps  command  of  a  vessel.  The  offense  or 
attempt  to  commit  the  offense  is  a  Class  B 
lelony  if  the  vessel  is  on  the  high  seas,  and 
otherwise  Is  a  Class  C  felony. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a)  or  (I)  of  section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 

riRZARMS  AND  EXPLOBFVES 

(1)  ban  the  production  and  possession  of, 
and  trafficking  In,  handguns,  with  exceptions 
only  for  military,  police  and  similar  official 
activities;  and 

(2)  require  registration  of  all  firearms. 

A  substantial  body  of  opinion  In  the  Com- 
mission:   opposes   any   federal   Involvement 


in  firearms  control  beyond  that  embodied  In 
existing  legislation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S  1811.  Supplying  Firearms,  Ammunition.  De- 
structive Devices  or  Explosives  for 
Criminal  Activity. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  C 
felony  if  he : 

(a)  knovrtngly  supplies  a  flrearm,  ammuni- 
tion therefor,  destructlTS  device  or  explosive 
to  a  person  who  intends  to  coounlt  a  crime 
of  violence  or  intimidation  with  the  aid  there- 
of or  while  armed  therewith;  or 

(b)  procures  or  receives  the  same  with 
like  intent. 

(2)  Definition.  In  this  section  "crime  of 
violence  or  intimidation"  means  such  a  crime 
defined  In  sections  1601  to  1521,  and  such  a 
crime  defined  in  Chapters  16  and  17  of  this 
Code  when  the  offense  is  a  felony. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  deflned  in  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a)  or  (J)  of  section  201. 
Commission  of  an  offense  deflned  in  this 
section  shall  not  be  a  basis  for  application 
of  section  201(b)  to  confer  federal  jurlodlc- 
tlon  over  commission  of  another  offense  ex- 
cept wheere  the  offense  defined  in  this  section 
Involves  a  destructive  device  or  explosive  and 
the  other  offense  Is  one  defined  In  sections 
1601  to  1603,  1611  and  1612. 

•  »  •  •  • 

1 1812.  Illegal  Firearms.  Ammunition  or  Ex- 
plosive Materials  Business. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense if  he  knowingly  supplies  a  firearm, 
ammunition  or  explosive  material  to,  or  pro- 
cures or  receives  a  firearm,  ammunition  or 
explosive  material  for.  a  person  prohibited 
by  the  regulatory  law  from  receiving  it. 

(2)  Definitions.  In  this  section: 

(a)  "firearms"  has  the  meaning  prescribed 
In  section — of  the  regulatory  law; 

(b)  "explosive  material"  has  the  mean- 
ing prescribed  in  section — of  the  regulatory 
law: 

(c)  "ammunition"  has  the  meaning  pre- 
scribed in  section^-of  the  regulatory  law; 
and 

(d)  "regulatory  law"  means  Chapter — of 
this  Code  and  any  rvUes  or  regulatory  Issued 
pursuant  thereto. 

(3)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  C  felony 
if  the  actor: 

(a)  was  not  licensed  or  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law  to  handle,  transfer  or  engage  In 
transactions  with  respect  to  the  firearm, 
destructive  device  or  explosive  material;  or 

(b)  engaged  In  the  forbidden  transaction 
under  circumstances  manifesting  bli  readi- 
ness to  supply  or  procure  on  other  occasions 
in  disregard  of  lawful  restrictions. 
Otherwise  the  offense  is  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor. 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  U  federal  Jurls- 
dietion  over  an  offense  deflned  in  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (g)  or  (J)  of  secUon 
201,  or  when  a  licensee  under  the  regulatory 
law  engages  in  the  conduct.  Commission  of 
an  offense  deflned  in  this  section  shall  not 
be  a  basis  for  application  of  section  201(b) 
to  confer  federal  Jurisdiction  over  coounis- 
slon  of  another  offense. 

«  •  •  •  • 

§  1813.  Trafficking  In  and  Receiving  Limited- 
Use  Firearms. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class 
C  felony  if  he : 

(a)  traffics  in  Umited-use  firearms  in  viola- 
tion of  the  regrulatory  law;  or 

(b)  receives  a  limited-use  firearm  with 
knowledge  that  it  la  being  transferred  to 
him  in  violation  of  the  regulatory  law. 

(2)  Deflnltlons.  In  this  section: 
(a)  "traffics"  means: 

(I)  transfers  to  another  person; 

(II)  possesses  with  Intent  to  transfer  to 
another  person; 


(ill)  makes  or  maaufaeturea;  or 
(iv)  Imports  or  exports; 

(b)  "limited-use  flrearm"  has  the  mean- 
ing prescribed  for  "flrearm"  in  the  regulatory 
law;  and 

(c)  "regulatory  law"  means  Chi^pter  53  of 
Title  26.  United  States  Code,  Chapter — of  this 
Code  and  any  rules  and  regulations  issued 
pursuant  thereto. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  Commlaalon  of  an  offense 
defined  In  this  section  shall  not  be  a  basis 
for  application  of  section  201(b)  to  confer 
federal  Jurisdiction  over  the  commission  of 
another  offense. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  1814.  Possession  of  Explosives  and  Destruc- 
tive Devices  in  Buildings. 
A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor if  he  possesses  an  explosive  or  de- 
structive device  In  a  federal  government 
building  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
government  agency  or  person  resfMnsible  for 
the  management  of  such  building.  "Federal 
government  building"  means  a  building 
which  is  owned,  possessed,  or  used  by  or 
leased  to  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  1821.  Classification  of  Drugs. 

For  purposes  of  sections  1821  to  1838  and 
unless  modified  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  "dangeroxis 
drug,"  "abusable  drug."  and  "restricted 
drug"  have  the  meanings  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 1829.  The  Attorney  General  Is  authorised 
to  classify  and  reclassify  any  "controlled 
substance"  as  defined  in  section  103  of  the 
regulatory  law  within  one  of  these  three 
classifications,  in  accordance  with  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  201  of  the  regula- 
tory law.  In  making  such  classifications  and 
reclassifications,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
follow  the  procedure  prescribed  in  section 
201  of  the  regtUatory  law.  Culpability  with 
respect  to  classiflcation  is  not  required. 

•  •  •  *  • 

§  1822.  Trafficking  in  Dangerous  and  Abusa- 
ble Drugs. 

(1)  Class  B  Felony  Trafficking.  A  person  is 
guilty  of  a  Class  B  felony  if,  except  as  au- 
thorised by  the  regulatory  law,  he  know- 
ingly sells  a  dangerous  drug  for  resale  or 
traffics  in  a  dangerous  drug  in  a  quantity  in 
excess  of  that  established  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Attorney  General,  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  prescribed  in  section  301  of  the 
regulatory  law,  as  indicative  of  trafficking  for 
resale. 

(2)  Class  C  Felony  Trafficking.  A  person 
is  guilty  of  an  offense  if,  except  as  author- 
ized by  the  regulatory  law,  he  knowingly 
traffics  In  a  dangerous  or  abusable  drug. 
The  offense  is  a  Class  C  felony  unless  sub- 
section (3)  applies. 

(3)  Misdemeanor  Trafficking.  Trafficking 
in  a  dangerous  or  abusable  drug  shall  be  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor  if: 

(a)  the  defendant  did  not  act  for  profit 
or  to  further  commercial  distribution;   and 

(b)  the  defendant  did  not  transfer  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  a  dangerous  or  abus- 
able drug  to  a  child  under  eighteen  or  facili- 
tate such  transfer  or  other  disposition,  or.  If 
the  defendant  did  engage  in  such  conduct, 
he  was  less  than  Ave  years  older  than  the 
child. 

The  special  classification  provided  in  this 
subsection  shall  apply  if  the  defendant  is 
charged  with  trafficking  under  this  subsec- 
tion or  if,  at  sentencing,  the  required  fac- 
tors are  established  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence. 

•  *  •  •  • 

1 1838.  Trafficking  In  Restricted  Drugs. 

(1)  Class  A  Misdemeanor  Trafficking.  A 
person  Is  g;uilty  of  an  offense  if  except  as 
authorized  by  the  regulatory  law,  he  know- 
ingly traffics  in  a  restricted  drug.  The  offense 
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Is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor  unless  subsection 
(2)  applies. 

(2)  Class  B  Misdemeanor  Trafficking. 
Trafficking  In  a  restricted  drug  shall  be  a 
Class  B  misdemeanor  If  the  defendant  did 
not  act  for  profit  or  to  further  commercial 
distribution.  The  special  classification  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection  shall  apply  If  the 
defendant  Is  charged  with  trafficking  under 
this  subsection  or  if,  at  sentencing,  the  re- 
quired factors  are  established  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

(3)  Trafficking  For  Own  Use.  It  Is  an  affirm- 
ative defense  to  a  prosecution  under  this 
section  that  the  defendant  did  not  trans- 
fer or  Intend  to  transfer  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  the  dnig  to  another  person. 

•  •  •  •  • 

$  1824.  Possession  Offenses. 

A  person  is  guilty  of  an  offense  If.  except 
as  authorized  by  the  regulatory  law.  he  know- 
ingly possesses  a  usable  quantity  of  a  dan- 
geroiis  or  abusable  drug.  If  the  drug  Is  a 
dangerous  drug,  the  offense  Is  a  Class  A  mis- 
demeanor. If  the  drug  la  an  abusable  drug 
other  than  marihuana,  the  offense  Is  an  In- 
fraction upon  a  first  offense,  a  Class  B  mis- 
demeanor If  it  is  the  second  conviction  of  the 
defendant  for  trafficking  in  or  possessing  a 
dangerous  or  abusable  drug,  and  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  If  It  is  the  third  or  subsequent 
conviction  of  the  defendant  for  such  traffick- 
ing or  possessing.  If  the  drug  is  marihuana, 
the  offense  Is  an  Infraction. 

[A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A  mis- 
demeanor If,  except  as  authorized  by  the  reg- 
ulatory law,  he  knowingly  possesses  a  usable 
quantity  of  a  dangerous  or  abuaable  drug.) 

•  •  •  •  « 

S  1826.  Authorization  a  Defense  Under  Sec- 
tions 1822  to  1824. 
In   a  prosecution  under  sections  1822  to 
1824  authorization.  In  fact,  by  the  regulatory 
law  Is  a  defense. 

•  •  •  •  * 

5  1826.  Federal  Jurisdiction  Over  Drug  Of- 
fenses. 
Federal  Jurisdiction  over  an  offense  de- 
fined in  sections  1822  to  1824  extends  to  any 
such  offense  committed  anywhere  within  the 
United  States  or  the  special  maritime  or  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction,  as  defined  in  section  210, 
pursuant  to  the  powers  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late commerce  and  under  the  findings  of 
Congress  expressed  in  section  101  of  the  regu- 
latory law. 

«  •  •  •  • 

§  1827.  Sxispended  Entry  of  Judgment. 

(1)  Authority  of  the  Court.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (3),  whenever  a  court  is 
authorized  to  enter  a  conviction  for  an  of- 
fense under  sections  1822  to  1824  which 
Is  not  a  felony.  It  may,  without  entering  a 
Judgment  of  guilty  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  defendant,  defer  further  proceedings  and 
place  the  defendant  on  probation  In  accord- 
ance with  Chapter  31.  Upon  violation  of  a 
condition  of  probation,  the  court  shall  dis- 
charge the  defendant  and  proceed  as  pro- 
vided In  section  3103(4).  Upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  term  of  probation,  the 
court  shall  discharge  the  defendant  and  dis- 
miss the  procedlngs  against  him. 

(2)  Consequences  of  Discharge.  Discharge 
and  dismissal  under  this  section  shall  be 
without  court  adjudication  of  guilt  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  conviction  of  an  offense  for 
any  purpose 

(3)  ExclTislons.  This  section  does  not  ap- 
ply to  any  person  who  htis  previously  been 
convicted  of  a  drug  crime  or  who  has  previ- 
ously bad  a  judgment  against  h«m  suspended 
under  this  section. 

•  •  *  •  • 

9  1829.  Definition  for  Sections  1821  to  1829. 
In  sections  1821  to  1829: 
(a)   "traffics"  means: 


(i)  (A)  transfers  or  otherwise  disposes  of 
a  drug  to  another  person; 

(B)  prescribes  a  drug  not  In  the  course  of 
professional  practice; 

(C)  possesses  a  drug  with  Intent  to  trans- 
fer or  otherwise  dispose  of  It  to  another  per- 
son; 

(II)  manufactures  a  drug;  or 

(III)  Imports  a  usable  quantity  of  a  drug 
into  the  United  States,  or  exports  a  usable 
quantity  of  a  drug  from  the  United  States. 
"Imports"  Includes  landing  Ln  the  United 
States  or  receiving  at  the  place  where  it  was 
landed  in  the  United  States  or  from  a  per- 
son who  brought  It  from  the  place  where  it 
was  landed  In  the  United  States  a  usable 
quantity  of  a  drug  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  landed  In  the  United  States; 

(b)  unless  modified  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  accordance  with  section  1821,  "dan- 
gerous drug"  means: 

(I)  any  substance  classified  as  a  Schedule 
I  or  Schedule  n  controlled  substance  under 
section  202  of  the  regulatory  law  except  a 
material,  comp>ound,  or  preparation  which 
contains  any  quantity  of  marihuana  or  pey- 
ote  and  does  not  contain  a  dangerous  drug; 

(II)  any  material,  compound,  or  prepara- 
tion In  a  form  not  primarily  adapted  for  oral 
use  which  contains  any  quantity  of  the  fol- 
lowing substances  having  a  potential  for 
abiise  a8.sociated  with  a  stimulant  effect  on 
the  central  nervous  system: 

(A)  amphetamine,  Its  salts,  optical  iso- 
mers, and  salts  of  its  optical  isomers; 

(B)  phenmetrazlne  and  Its  salts; 

(C)  any  substance  which  contains  any 
quantity  of  methamphetamlne,  Including  Its 
salts.  Isomers,  and  salts  of  Isomers; 

(D)  methylphenldate; 

(ill)  any  cannabis  preparation; 

(c)  unless  modified  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  accordance  with  section  1821,  "abus- 
able drug"  means: 

(I)  any  substance  classified  as  a  Schedule 
in  or  Schedule  IV  controlled  substance  un- 
der section  202  of  the  regulatory  law  except 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (b)  (11)  of  this 
section; 

(II)  n[iarlhuana; 
(ill)  peyote; 

(d)  unless  modified  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  accordance  with  section  1821,  "re- 
stricted drug"  means  any  substance  classi- 
fied as  a  Schedule  V  controlled  substance 
under  section  202  of  the  regulatory  law; 

(e)  "cannabis  preparation"  means  the 
separated  resin,  whether  crude  or  purified, 
obtained  from  marihuana  or  from  the  mature 
stalks  of  any  plant  of  the  genus  cannabis; 
any  preparation,  compound,  or  derivative  of 
the  resin;  or  any  tincture  of  marihuana;  but 
it  does  not  include  fiber  produced  from  the 
mature  stalks  of  any  plant  of  the  genus  can- 
nabis, oil  or  cake  made  from  the  seeds  of 
the  plant,  or  any  other  preparation,  com- 
pound, or  derivative  of  the  mature  stalks  (ex- 
cept the  separated  resin)  or  of  the  fiber,  oil, 
or  cake; 

(f)  "marihuana"  means  all  parts.  Includ- 
ing the  seeds,  of  any  plant  of  the  genus  can- 
nabis, whether  growing  or  not;  but  does  not 
include  the  mature  stalks  of  the  plant,  fiber 
produced  from  the  stalks,  oU  or  cake  made 
from  the  seeds  of  the  plant,  any  preparation, 
compound,  or  derivative  of  the  stalks,  fiber, 
oil,  or  cake,  or  the  sterilized  seed  of  the  plant 
that  Is  Incapable  of  germination; 

(g)  "regulatory  law"  means  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

•  •  •  •  • 

OAKBUKO 

•  •  •  •  • 

$1831.  Illegal  Gambling  Business. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense If  he  engages  or  participates  in  the 
business  of  gambling,  unless,  as  provided  In 
subsection  (2),  It  was  legal  In  all  places  in 
which  It  was  carried  on.  Without  limita- 


tion, a  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  engaged 
In  the  business  of  gambling  If  he: 

(a)  conducts  a  wagering  pool  or  lottery; 

(b)  receives  wagers  for  or  on  behalf  of 
another  person: 

(c)  alone  or  with  others,  owns,  control! 
manages  or  finances  a  gambling  business;' 

(d)  knowingly  leases  or  otherwise  permits 
a  place  to  be  regularly  used  to  carry  on  t 
gambling  business; 

(e)  maintains  for  use  on  any  place  or 
premises  occupied  by  him  a  coin-operated 
gaming  device,  as  defined  In  26  UJ3.C.  1 4462; 
or 

(f )  is  a  public  servant  who  shares  in  the 
proceeds  of  a  gambling  business  whether  by 
way  of  a  bribe  or  otherwise. 

(2)  Defense.  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  that  the  gambling 
business  was  legal  in  all  places  In  whicli 
it  was  carried  on.  The  place  in  which  • 
gambling  business  Is  carried  on  includes  any 
place  from  which  a  customer  places  a  wager 
with  or  otherwise  patronizes  the  gambling 
business,  as  well  as  the  place  In  which  tht 
wager  Is  received. 

( 3 )  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  C  felony 
If: 

(a)  the  defendant  employed  or  utilized 
three  or  more  persons  to  carry  on  the  gam- 
bling business; 

(b)  the  defendant,  or  the  gambling  busi- 
ness or  part  thereof  which  he  owned,  con- 
trolled, managed  or  financed,  accepted  wag- 
ers in  excess  of  $2,000  in  a  single  day; 

(c)  the  defendant  received  lay-off  wagers 
or  otherwise  provided  reinsurance  or  whole- 
saling functions  In  relation  to  persons  en- 
g:aged  in  a  gambling  business;  or 

(d)  a  public  servant  was  bribed  In  con- 
nection with  the  gambling  enterprise. 

Otherwise  the  offense  is  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor. 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (e)  or  (h)  of  section 
201,  or  when  any  gambling  device,  as  defined 
in  section  1832,  used  in  the  commission  of 
the  offense,  moves  across  a  state  boundary. 

•  •  •  •  • 

5  1832.  Protecting   State    Antlgambling  Pol- 
icies. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  if  he  knowingly  carries  or  sends 
any  gambling  device  Into  a  state  from  any 
place  outside  such  state. 

(2)  Defenses.  This  section  shall  not  apply 
to: 

(a)  a  gambling  device  carried  or  sent  Into 
a  state,  or  any  part  thereof,  where  such 
gambling  was  legal,  or  en  route  to  such  place; 

(b)  any  carriage  In  the  usual  course  of 
business  by  a  common  or  public  contract 
carrier; 

(c)  any  newspaper  or  similar  publication; 
or 

(d)  any  ticket  or  other  embodiment  of  the 
claim  of  a  player  or  bettor  which  was  carried 
or  sent  by  him. 

Inapplicability  under  this  subsection  Is  a  de- 
fense. 

(3)  Definition  of  "Gambling  Device".  In 
this  section  "gambling  device"  means: 

(a)  any  device  covered  by  15  U.S.C.  S  1171 
and  not  excluded  by  subsections  (2)  and  (3) 
of  15  use.  §  1178;  or 

(b)  any  record  paraphernalia,  ticket,  cer- 
tificate, bill,  slip,  token,  writing,  scratch 
sheet,  or  other  means  of  carrying  on  book- 
making,  wagering  pools,  lotteries,  numbers, 
policy,  bollta  or  similar  game. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PBOSTITUTION    AND    RILATEO    OFFCNSK8 

S  1841.  Promoting  Prostitution. 

( 1 )  Offense.  A  person  Is  guilty  of  an  offense 
if  he: 

(a)  operates  a  prostitution  business  or  a 
house  of  prostitution; 

(b)  Induces    or    otherwise    intentionally 
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csuses  another  to  become  engaged  in  sexual 

activity  as  a  business;  or 

(c)  knowingly  procures  a  prostitute  for  a 
prostitution  business  or  a  house  of  prostitu- 
tion. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  C  felony 
if  It  U  under  paragraphs  (b)  or  (c)  of  sub- 
section (1),  or  if  It  Is  under  paragraph  (a) 
and  the  actor  owns,  controls,  manages  or 
otherwise  supervises  the  prostitution  busi- 
ness or  house  of  prostitution.  Otherwise  the 
offense  is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  in  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (e)  or  (h)  of  section 
201. 

1 1842.  Facilitating  Prostitution. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  offense 
tfbe: 

(a)  knowingly  solicits  a  person  to  patron- 
ize a  prostitute; 

(b)  knowingly  procures  a  prostitute  for  a 
patron; 

(c)  knowingly  leases  or  otherwise  permits 
a  place  controlled  by  the  actor,  alone  or  in 
association  with  others,  to  be  regularly  used 
lor  prostitution,  promoting  prostitution,  or 
facilitating  prostitution,  or  falls  to  make  rea- 
sonable effort  to  abate  such  use  by  ejecting, 
the  tenant,  notifying  law  enforcement  au- 
tturltles,  or  other  legally  available  means; 

(d)  knowingly  Induces  or  otherwise  Inten- 
tionally causes  another  to  remain  a  prosti- 
tute. A  person  who  is  supported  In  whole  or 
substantial  part  oy  the  proceeds  of  prosti- 
tution, other  than  the  prostitute  or  the 
prostitute's  minor  child  or  a  person  whom 
th«  prostitute  is  required  by  law  to  support. 
Is  presumed  to  be  knowingly  Inducing  or  in- 
tentionally causing  another  to  remain  a  pros- 
titute. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  C  fel- 
ony If  the  actor  intentionally  causes  another 
to  remain  a  prostitute  by  force  or  threat,  or 
the  prostitute  is  the  actor's  wife,  child  or 
ward  or  a  person  for  whose  care,  protection 
or  support  he  is  responsible,  or  the  prostitute 
is,  in  fact,  less  than  sixteen  years  old.  Other- 
wise it  is  a  Class  A  misdemeanor. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  section  201  or  when 
the  offense  occurs  within  such  reasonable 
distance  of  any  military  or  naval  camp,  sta- 
tion, fort,  post,  yard,  base  cantonment,  train- 
ing or  mobilization  place  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  determine  to  be  needful  to  the 
efficiency,  health,  and  welfare  of  the  Army. 
the  Navy,  or  the  Air  Force^  and  shall  designate 
and  publish  in  general  orders  or  bulletins. 

•  •  •  •  • 

5 1843.  Prostitution. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  prosti- 
tution, a  Class  B  misdemeanor,  if  he  or  she: 

(a)  Is  an  inmate  of  a  house  of  prostitu- 
tion or  Is  otherwise  engaged  in  sexual  activ- 
ity as  a  business;  or 

(b)  solicits  another  person  with  the  In- 
tention of  being  hired  to  engage  In  sexual 
activity. 

(2)  Jurisdiction.  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
an  offense  defined  In  thU  section  is  the  same 
as  prescribed  for  section  1842. 

•  •  *  •  • 

5 1848.  Testimony  of  Spouse  In  Prostitution 
Offenses. 
Testimony  of  a  person  against  his  or  her 
spouse  shall  be  admissible  to  prove  offenses 
under  sections  1841  to  1848  Involving  that 
person's  prostitution. 

•  •  •  *  • 

:  1849.  Definitions  for  Sections  1841  to  1849. 
In  sections  1841  to  1849: 

(a)  "sexual  activity"  means  sexual  Inter- 
course, deviate  sexual  Intercourse,  or  sexual 
contact  as  defined  In  section  1649; 

(b)  a  "prostitution  business"  Is  any  busi- 
ness which  derives  funds  from  prostitution 
regularly  carried  on  by  a  person  under  the 


control,  management  or  supervision  of  an- 
other; 

(c)  a  "house  of  prostitution"  is  any  place 
where  prostitution  is  regularly  carried  on  by 
a  person  under  the  cDntrol,  management  or 
supervision  of  another; 

(d)  a  "prostitute"  is  a  person  who  en- 
gages in  sexual  activity  for  hire; 

(e)  au  "inmate"  is  a  prostitute  who  acts 
as  such  la  or  through  the  agency  of  a  house 
of  prostitution. 

•  *  •  •  • 

OBSCENITT  AND  UWDNXSS 

§  1851.  Disseminating  Obscene  Material. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  g;uUty  of  an  of- 
fense if  he  disseminates  obscene  material,  or 
If  he  produces,  transports,  or  sends  obscene 
material  with  Intent  that  It  be  disseminated. 
"Disseminate"  means  sell,  lease,  advertise, 
broadcast,  exhibit,  or  distribute. 

(2)  Defenses.  It  Is  a  defense  to  a  prose- 
cution under  this  section  that  dissemination 
was  restricted  to: 

(a)  institutions  or  persons  having  scien- 
tific, educational,  governmental  or  other 
similar  Justification  for  possessing  obscene 
material;  or 

(b)  noncommercial  dissemination  to  per- 
sonal associates  of  the  actor  |;  or 

(c)  dissemination  carried  on  In  such  a 
manner  as,  in  feust,  to  minimize  risk  of  ex- 
posure to  children  under  eighteen  or  to  per- 
sons who  had  no  effective  opportunity  to 
choose  not  to  be  so  exposed  | . 

(3)  Grading.  The  offense  is  a  Class  C  fel- 
ony If  dissemination  is  carried  on  in  reckless 
disregard  of  risk  of  exposure  to  children  un- 
der eighteen  or  to  persons  who  had  no  effec- 
tive opportunity  to  choose  not  to  be  so  ex- 
posed. Otherwise  the  offense  Is  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor.  [The  offense  is  a  Class  A  mis- 
demeanor. ] 

(4)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraphs  (a),  (e)  or  (f)  of  section 
201. 

•  •  •  •  • 

!  1852.  Indecent  Exposure. 

(1)  Offense,  A  person  Is  guilty  of  a  Class  A 
misdemeanor  if.  with  intent  to  arouse  or 
gratify  the  sexual  desire  of  any  person,  in- 
cluding the  actor,  he  exposes  bis  genitals  or 
performs  any  other  lewd  act  under  circum- 
stances in  which.  In  fact,  bis  conduct  is 
likely  to  be  observed  by  a  person  who  would 
be  offended  or  alarmed. 

(2)  Jurisdiction  There  Is  federal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  section  201. 

•  •  •  •  • 

DISOROERLT  CONDtrCT 

§  1861.  Disorderly  Conduct. 

(1)  Offense.  A  person  is  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense If,  with  intent  to  harass,  annoy  or 
alarm  another  person  or  In  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  fact  that  another  person  Is  har- 
assed, annoyed  or  alarmed  by  his  behavior, 
he: 

(a)  engages  In  fighting,  or  in  violent,  tu- 
multuous or  threatening  behavior; 

(b)  makes  unreasonable  noise; 

(c)  in  a  public  place,  uses  abusive  or  ob- 
scene language,  or  makes  an  obscene  gesture; 

(d)  obstructs  vehicular  or  pedestrian  traf- 
fic, or  the  use  of  a  public  facility; 

(e)  persistently  follows  a  person  In  or 
about  a  public  place  or  places; 

(f)  while  loitering  In  a  pubUc  place  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  sexual  contact,  he 
solicits  such  contact  or 

(g)  creates  a  hazardous,  physically  offen- 
sive, or  seriously  alarming  condition  by  any 
act  which  serves  no  legitimate  purpose. 

(2)  Grading.  The  offense  Is  a  Class  B  mis- 
demeanor If  the  defendant's  conduct  vio- 
lates subsection  (l)(f).  Otherwise  It  is  an 
Infraction. 

(3)  Jurisdiction.  There  is  federal  Jurisdic- 


tion over  an  offense  defined  In  this  section 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  section  201. 

(4)  Complaint  by  Member  of  the  PubUc 
Required.  Prosecution  under  paragraphs  (c), 
(e)  and  (f)  of  subsection  (1)  shall  be  in- 
stituted only  u{>on  complaint  to  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  by  someone  other  than  a 
law  enforcement  officer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Part  C.  The  Sentencing  System 
Chapter  30.  General  Sentencing  Provisions 
§  3001.  Authorized  Sentences. 

( 1 )  In  General.  Every  person  convicted  of 
an  offense  against  the  United  States  shall  be 
sentenced  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Chapter.  The  term  "court",  as  used 
lu  Part  C  of  this  Code,  Includes  magistrates 
to  the  extent  of  their  powers  as  provided 
elsewhere  by  law. 

(2)  Felonies  and  Misdemeanors.  Every 
person  convicted  of  a  felony  or  a  mis- 
demeanor shall  be  sentenced  to  one  of  the 
following  alternatives: 

(a)  probation,  a  split  sentence  or  uncon- 
ditional discharge  as  authorized  by  Chap- 
ter 31; 

(b)  a  term  of  Imprisonment  as  authorized 
by  Chapter  32;   or 

(c)  a  fine  as  authorized  by  Chapter  33. 
A  fine  authorized  by  Chapter  33  may  be  Im- 
posed In  addition  to  a  sentence  to  proba- 
tion or  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment. 

(3)  Infractions.  Every  person  convicted  of 
an  infraction  shall  be  sentenced  to  one  of 
the  following  alternatives: 

(a)  probation  or  unconditional  discharge 
as  authorized  by  Chapter  31;  or 

(b)  a  fine  as  authorized  by  Chapter  33. 
A  fine  authorized  by  Chapter  33  may  be  im- 
posed in  addition  to  a  sentence  to  probation. 

(4)  Organizations.  Every  organization  con- 
victed of  an  offense  against  the  United  States 
shall  be  sentenced  to  one  of  the  following 
alternatives : 

(a)  probation  or  unconditional  discharge 
as  authorized  by  Chapter  31; 

(b)  a  fine  as  authorized  by  Chapter  33;  or 

(c)  the  special  sanction  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3007.  A  fine  authorized  by  Chapter  33 
or  the  special  sanction  authorized  by  section 
3007  or  both  may  be  Imposed  in  addition  to 
a  sentence  to  probation. 

(5)  CivU  Penalties.  This  Chapter  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deprive  the  courts  of  any 
authority  conferred  by  law  to  decree  a  for- 
feiture of  property,  suspend  or  cancel  a  li- 
cense, require  forfeiture  of  or  disqualification 
from  office  or  position  or  Impose  any  other 
civil  penalty.  An  approproprlate  order  exer- 
cising such  authority  may  be  Included  as 
part  of  the  Judgment  of  conviction. 

((6)  Reduction  in  Class.  If  the  court,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  natiu-e  and  circimistances 
of  the  offense  of  which  the  defendant  was 
found  guilty  and  to  the  history  and  char- 
acter of  the  defendant,  concludes  that  it 
would  be  vmduly  harsh  to  enter  a  Judgment 
of  conviction  for  that  class  of  offense,  the 
court  may  enter  a  Judgment  of  conviction 
for  the  next  lower  class  of  offenae  and  im- 
pose sentence  accordingly.) 

*  •  •  •  • 

§  3002.  Classification  of  Offenses. 

(1)  Felonies.  Felonies  are  clEissifled  for  the 
purpose  of  sentence  into  the  following  three 
categories: 

(a)  Class  A  felonies; 

(b)  Class  B  felonies;  and 

(c)  Class  C  felonies. 

(2)  Misdemeanors.  Misdemeanors  are  clas- 
sified for  the  purpose  of  sentence  Into  the 
following  two  categories : 

(a)  Class  A  misdemeanors;  and 

(b)  Class  B  misdemeanors. 

(3)  Infractions.  Infractions  are  not  fur- 
ther classified. 
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I  3003.  Persistant  Mlsdemeananta. 

(1)  Criterion.  A  defendAnt  oonvlcted  of  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor  may  be  sentenced  as 
though  convicted  of  a  Class  C  felony  If  the 
court  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  an  exceptional 
need  for  rehabilitative  or  Incapacltatlve 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  third  con- 
viction against  the  defendant  within  five 
years  for  Class  A  misdemeanors  or  more  seri- 
ous crimes. 

(2)  Computation  of  Prior  Crimes.  The 
second  crime  to  be  counted  must  have  been 
committed  after  defendant  was  sentenced  for 
the  first  crime  to  be  counted  and  the  mis- 
demeanor for  which  defendant  Is  being  sen- 
tenced under  this  section  must  have  been 
committed  after  defendant  wae  sentenced  for 
the  second  crime  to  be  counted. 

(8)  Reasons.  The  court  shall  set  forth  In 
detail  the  reasons  for  Its  action  whenever  the 
sentence  authorized  in  subsection  (1)  is  Im- 
posed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  3004.  Presentence  Commitment  for  Study. 
In  cases  where  a  term  of  imprisonment  of 
more  than  one  year  la  authorized  and  the 
court  Is  of  the  opinion  that  Imprisonment 
presently  appears  to  be  warranted  but  de- 
sires more  detailed  Information  as  a  basis 
for  determining  the  appropriate  sentence 
than  has  been  provided  by  the  presentence 
report,  the  court  may  commit  a  convicted 
defendant  to  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  of 
Correctlcms  for  a  period  not  exceeding  90 
days.  The  Bureau  shall  conduct  a  complete 
study  of  the  defendant  during  that  time. 
Inquiring  into  such  matters  as  the  defend- 
ant's prevlovis  delinquency  or  criminal  ex- 
perience, his  social  background,  bis  capabili- 
ties, his  mental,  emotional  and  physical 
health,  and  the  rehabilitative  resottioes  or 
programs  which  may  be  available  to  suit  his 
needs.  By  the  expiration  of  the  p«nod  of 
commitment,  or  by  the  expiration  of  such 
additional  time  as  the  court  shall  grant,  not 
exceeding  a  further  period  of  90  days,  the 
defendant  shall  be  returned  to  the  court  for 
final  sentencing  and  the  court  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  written  report  of  the  reeults  of 
the  study,  Including  whatever  recommenda- 
tions the  Bureau  believes  will  be  helpful  to 
a  proper  resolution  of  the  case.  An  order 
committing  a  defendant  under  this  section 
shall  bo  a  provisional  sentence  to  imprison- 
ment for  the  maximum  term  authorised  by 
Chapter  Sa.  After  receiving  the  report  and 
the  reoonunendatlons,  the  court  shall  proceed 
finally  to  sentence  the  defendant  In  accord- 
ance vrlth  the  sentencing  alternatives  avail- 
able imder  section  3001. 

•  •  •  •  • 
S  3005.  Resentences. 

(1)  Increased  Sentences.  Where  a  convic- 
tion has  been  set  aside  on  direct  review  or 
collateral  attack,  the  caaxt  shall  not  Impose 
a  new  sentence  for  the  same  offense  or  for  a 
different  offense  based  on  the  same  conduct, 
which  Is  more  severe  than  the  prior  sen- 
tence lees  the  portion  of  the  prior  sentence 
previously  satlafled,  unless  the  court  con- 
cludes that  a  more  severe  sentence  Is  war- 
ranted by  conduct  of  the  defendant  occiu-- 
rlng  subsequent  to  the  prior  sentence. 

(2)  Reasons.  The  court  shall  set  forth  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  Its  action  whenever 
a  more  severe  sentence  is  ln^>08ed  on  re- 
sentencing. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{  3006.  Classification  of  Orlmee  Outside  This 
Code. 

If  the  maximum  imprisonment  author- 
ized for  a  federal  offense  defined  outside  this 
Code  exceeds  30  days,  the  offense  shall  be  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor;  if  such  imprisonment 
is  30  days  or  less,  a  Class  B  misdemeanor; 
if  there  is  no  such  Imprisonment,  an  infrac- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  classification  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  the  term  of  Imprison- 


ment Imposed  shall  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  by  the  statute  defining  the 
offense,  and  the  offense  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  crime  if  the  statute  defining  the  offense 
provides  that  it  Is  not  a  crime. 

•  •  *  *  • 

S  3007.  Special  Sanction  for  Organizations. 
When  an  organization  is  convicted  of  an 
offense,  the  court  may  require  the  organiza- 
tion to  give  notice  of  Its  conviction  to  the 
persons  or  class  of  persons  ostensibly  harmed 
by  the  offense,  by  mall  or  by  advertising  In 
designated  areas  or  by  designated  media  or 
otherwise. 

[  §  3007.  Special  Sanction  for  Organizations. 
When  an  organization  is  convicted  of  an 
offense,  the  court  may  require  the  organiza- 
tion to  give  appropriate  publicity  to  the  con- 
viction by  notice  to  the  class  or  classes  of 
persons  or  sector  of  the  public  Interested  In 
or  affected  by  the  conviction,  by  advertising 
in  designated  areas  or  by  designated  media  or 
otherwise.] 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chapter    31.    Probation    and    Unconditional 

Discharge 
{  3101.  Criteria  for  Utilizing  Chapter. 

( 1 )  Eligibility.  A  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  federal  offense  may  be  sentenced 
to  probation  or  unconditional  discharge  as 
provided  in  this  Chapter. 

(2)  Criteria.  The  court  shall  not  impose 
a  sentence  of  Imprisonment  upon  a  person 
unless,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offense  and  to  the  history 
and  character  of  the  defendant,  it  is  satis- 
fled  that  imprisonment  is  the  more  appropri- 
ate sentence  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
because: 

(a)  there  is  undue  risk  that  during  a  pe- 
riod of  probation  the  defendant  will  com- 
mit another  crime; 

(b)  the  defendant  Is  In  need  of  correc- 
tional treatment  that  can  most  effectively  be 
provided  by  a  sentence  to  Imprisonment  un- 
der Chapter  33;  or 

(c)  a  sentence  to  probation  or  uncondi- 
tional discharge  will  unduly  depreciate  the 
seriousness  of  the  defendant's  crime,  or  un- 
dermine respect  for  law. 

(8)  Factors  to  be  Considered.  The  follow- 
ing factors,  or  the  converse  thereof  where 
appropriate,  while  not  controlling  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  shall  be  accorded  weight 
in  making  determinations  called  for  by  sub- 
section (2) : 

(a)  the  defendant's  criminal  conduct  nei- 
ther caused  nor  threatened  serious  harm  to 
another  person  or  his  property; 

(b)  the  defendant  did  not  plan  or  expect 
that  his  criminal  conduct  would  cause  or 
threaten  serious  harm  to  another  person  or 
his  property; 

(c)  the  defendant  acted  imder  strong 
provocation; 

(d)  there  were  substantial  grounds  which, 
though  Insufficient  to  establish  a  legal  de- 
fense, tend  to  excuse  or  Justify  the  defend- 
ant's coiuluct; 

(e)  the  victim  of  the  defendant's  conduct 
Induced  or  facilitated  Its  coomilsslon; 

(f)  the  defendant  has  made  or  will  make 
restlt\itton  or  reparation  to  the  victim  of  his 
conduct  for  the  damage  or  Injury  which  was 
sustained; 

(g)  the  defendant  has  no  history  of  prior 
delinquency  or  criminal  activity,  or  has  led 
a  law-abiding  life  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time  before  the  commission  of  the  present 
offense; 

(h)  the  defendant's  conduct  was  the  re- 
sult of  circumstances  unlikely  to  recur; 

(1)  the  character,  history  and  attitudes  of 
the  defendant  indicate  that  he  Is  imlikely 
to  commit  another  crime; 

(J)  the  defendant  is  particularly  likely  to 
reapond  affirmatively  to  probationary  treat- 
ment; 

(k)    the  Imprisonment  of  the  defendant 


woiUd  entail  undue  hardship  to  himself  or 
his  dependents; 

(1)  the  defendant  is  elderly  or  In  poor 
health; 

(m)  the  defendant  did  not  abxiae  a  public 
position  of  responsibility  or  trust;  and 

(n)  the  defendant  cooperated  with  law  en- 
forcement authorities  by  bringing  other  of- 
fenders to  Justice,  or  otherwise. 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  require 
explicit  reference  to  these  factors  in  a  pre- 
sentence report  or  by  the  court  at  sentencing. 

S  3102.  Incidents  of  Probation. 

( 1 )  Periods.  Unless  terminated  as  provided 
In  subsection  (2),  the  periods  during  which 
a  sentence  to  probation  shall  remain  con- 
ditional and  be  subject  to  revocation  are: 

(a)  for  a  felony,  5  years; 

(b)  for  a  misdemeanor.  2  years; 

(c)  for  an  infraction,  1  year. 

(2)  Early  Termination.  The  court  may  tor- 
mlnate  a  period  of  probation  and  discharge 
the  defendant  at  any  time  earUer  than  that 
provided  in  subsection  (1)  if  warranted  by 
the  conduct  of  the  defendant  and  the  ends 
of  JiiBtice. 

(3)  Pinal  Judgment.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  sentence  to  probation  can  sub- 
sequently be  modified  or  revoked,  a  Judgment 
which  includes  such  a  sentence  shall  con- 
stitute a  final  Judgment  for  all  other  pur- 
poses. 

»  •  •  •  « 

{  3103.  Conditions  of  Probation;  Revocation. 

(1)  In  General.  The  conditions  of  proba- 
tion shall  be  such  as  the  court  In  its  discre- 
tion deems  reasonably  necessary  to  Insure 
that  the  defendant  will  lead  a  law-abiding 
life  or  to  assist  him  to  do  so.  The  covirt  shall 
provide  as  an  explicit  condition  of  every  sen- 
tence to  probation  that  the  defendant  not 
commit  another  offense  during  the  period 
for  which  the  sentence  remains  subject  to 
revocation. 

(2)  Appropriate  Conditions.  When  impos- 
ing a  sentence  to  probation,  the  court  may, 
as  a  condition  of  the  sentence,  require  that 
the  defendant: 

(a)  work  faithfully  at  a  suitable  employ- 
ment or  faithfully  pursue  a  course  of  study 
or  of  vocational  training  that  will  equip 
him  for  suitable  employment; 

(b)  iindergo  available  medical  or  psychi- 
atric treatment  and  remain  In  a  specified  in- 
stitution if  required  for  that  purpose; 

(c)  attend  or  reside  In  a  facility  established 
for  the  instruction,  recreation  or  residence 
of  persons  on  probation; 

(d)  support  bis  dependents  and  meet  oth- 
er family  responsibilities; 

(e)  make  restitution  or  reparation  to  the 
victim  of  his  conduct  for  the  damage  or  In- 
Jury  which  was  sustained.  When  restitution 
or  reparation  is  a  condition  of  the  sentence, 
the  court  shall  fix  the  amount  thereof,  which 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  the  defendant 
can  or  wUl  be  able  to  pay,  and  shall  fix  the 
manner  of  performance; 

(f)  pay  a  fine  authorized  by  Chapter  88; 

(g)  refrain  from  possessing  a  firearm,  de- 
structive device  or  other  dangerous  w«^>on 
unless  granted  written  permission  by  the 
court  or  probation  ofllcer; 

(h)  refrain  from  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
or  any  use  of  narcotics  or  of  another  dan- 
gerous or  abusable  drug  without  a  prescrip- 
tion; 

(1)  r^ort  to  a  probation  officer  at  reason- 
able times  as  directed  by  the  court  or  the 
probation  officer; 

( J )  permit  the  probation  officer  to  visit  him 
at  reasonable  times  at  his  home  or  elsewhere; 

(k)  remain  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  unless  granted  permission  to  leave 
by  the  court  or  the  probation  officer; 

(1)  answer  all  reasonable  inquiries  by  the 
probation  officer  and  promptly  notify  the 
probation  officer  of  any  change  in  address  or 
employment; 


! 


(m)  satisfy  any  other  conditions  reasona- 
bly related  to  his  rehabilitation. 

(3)  Certificate.  When  a  defendant  is  sen- 
tenced to  probation,  he  shall  be  given  a 
certificate  explicitly  setting  forth  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  is  being  released. 

(4)  Modlfioatlon;  Revocation.  The  court 
niay  modify  or  enlarge  the  conditions  of  a 
centence  to  probation  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  expiration  or  termination  of  the  period 
(or  which  the  sentence  remains  conditional. 
Q  the  defendant  violates  a  condition  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  expiration  or  termination 
of  the  period,  the  court  may  continue  him 
on  the  existing  sentence,  with  or  without 
modifying  or  enlarging  the  conditions,  or,  if 
such  continuation,  modification  or  enlarge- 
ment is  not  appropriate,  may  impose  any 
other  sentence  that  was  available  under  sec- 
tion 3001  at  the  time  of  initial  sentencing. 

(5)  TYansfer  to  Another  District.  Juris- 
diction over  a  probationer  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  court  which  Imposed  the 
sentence  to  the  court  for  any  other  district, 
with  the  concurrence  of  both  courts.  Re- 
transfers  of  Jurisdiction  may  also  occur  in 
the  same  manner.  The  court  to  which  Juris- 
diction has  been  transferred  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  authorized  to  exercise  all 
powers  permissible  under  this  Chapter  over 
the  defendant. 

•  •  »  •  • 
i  3104.  Duration  of  Probation. 

(1)  Commencement;  Multiple  Sentences. 
A  period  of  probation  commences  on  the 
day  it  is  Imposed.  MiUtiple  periods,  whether 
imposed  at  the  same  time  or  at  different 
times,  shall  run  concurrently.  Periods  of  pro- 
bation shall  also  run  concurrently  with  any 
federal,  state  or  local  Jail,  prison  or  parole 
term  for  another  offense  to  which  the  de- 
fendant is  or  becomes  subject  during  the 
period. 

(2)  Delayed  Adjudication.  The  power  of 
the  court  to  revoke  a  sentence  to  probation 
for  violation  of  a  condition  shall  extend  for 
the  duration  of  the  period  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3102  and  for  any  further  period  which  Is 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  adjudication  of 
matters  arising  before  its  expiration,  provided 
that  some  affirmative  manifestation  of  an 
Intent  to  conduct  a  revocation  hearing  oc- 
curs prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  and 
that  every  reasonable  effort  is  made  to  notify 
the  probationer  and  to  conduct  the  hearing 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period. 

•  ♦  •  »  » 

1 3105.  Unconditional  Discharge. 

The  court  may  sentence  a  person  convicted 
of  an  offense  other  than  a  Class  A  or  B  felony 
to  an  unconditional  discharge  without  im- 
prisonment, fine,  conditions  or  probationary 
supervision  if  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  impo- 
sltlon  of  conditions  upon  the  defendant's  re- 
lease would  not  be  useful.  If  a  sentence  of 
unconditional  discharge  is  Imposed  for  a 
crime,  the  court  shall  set  forth  In  detail  the 
reasons  for  its  action. 

•  •  •  «  • 

13106.  Split  Sentence. 

When  Imposing  a  sentence  to  probation  for 
a  felony  or  a  Class  A  mlsdeameanor,  the 
court,  in  addition  to  Imposing  conditions  un- 
der section  3103.  may  as  part  of  the  sentence 
commit  the  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corrections  at  whatever  time  or  for 
such  Intervals  within  the  period  of  probation 
as  the  court  shall  determine.  The  period  of 
commitment  shall  not  exceed  six  months.  In- 
t«fval  commitments  shall  not  be  required 
unless  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  has  certified 
that  appropriate  facilities  are  available.  That 
the  defendant  submit  to  commitment  im- 
posed under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  a 
condition  of  probation  for  the  purposes  of 
section  3103  (4). 


Chapter  32.  Imprisonment 
I  3201.  Sentence  of  Imprisonment:  Incidents. 

(1)  Authorlised  Terms.  The  authorized 
terms  of  imprisonment  are : 

(a)  for  a  Class  A  felony,  no  more  than 
30  years; 

(b)  for  a  Class  B  felony,  no  more  than  15 
years; 

(c)  for  a  Class  C  felony,  no  more  than  7 
years; 

(d)  for  a  Class  A  misdemeanor,  no  more 
than  1  year  |6  months] ; 

(e)  for  a  Class  B  misdemeanor,  no  more 
than  30  days. 

Such  terms  shall  be  administered  as  pro- 
vided in  Part  C  of  this  Code. 

(2)  Components  of  Maximum  Term  (or 
Indefinite  Sentence.  A  sentence  of  Imprison- 
ment of  more  than  six  months  shall  be  an 
Indefinite  sentence.  The  maximum  term  of 
every  indefinite  sentence  imposed  by  the 
court  shall  Include  a  prison  comp>onent  and 
a  ptarole  component.  The  parole  component 
of  such  maximum  term  shall  be  (i)  one- 
third  for  terms  of  nine  years  or  less;  (11) 
three  years  for  terms  between  nine  and  fif- 
teen yeara,  and  (111)  five  years  for  terms  more 
than  fifteen  years;  and  the  prison  component 
shall  be  the  remainder  of  such  maximum 
term.  If,  however,  the  parole  component  so 
computed  Is  less  than  three  years,  the  court 
may  Increase  it  up  to  three  years 

(8)  Minimum  Term.  An  Indefinite  Btax- 
tence  for  a  Class  A  or  B  felony  shall  have  no 
minimum  term  unless  by  the  affirmative  ac- 
tion of  the  cotirt  a  term  Is  set  at  no  more 
than  one-third  of  the  prison  component  ac- 
tually Imposed.  No  other  indefinite  sentence 
shall  have  a  minimum  term.  The  court  shall 
not  Impose  a  minimum  term  unless,  having 
regard  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  offense  and  the  history  and  character  of 
the  defendant.  It  is  of  the  opinion  that  such 
a  term  Is  required  because  of  the  exceptional 
features  of  the  case,  such  as  warrant  imposi- 
tion of  a  term  In  the  upper  range  under 
section  3202.  The  court  shall  set  forth  Its 
reasons  in  detail.  Except  In  the  most  extraor- 
dinary cases,  the  court  shall  obtain  both  a 
presentence  report  and  a  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  Corrections  under  section  3004 
before  imposing  a  minimum  term. 

(4)  Minimum  Term;  Alternative;  Further 
Powers.  In  lieu  of  imposing  a  minimum 
term,  the  court  may  make  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Parole  as  to  when  the 
defendant  should  first  be  considered  for 
parole.  The  court  shall  not  recommend  a 
parole  eligibility  date  which  Is  beyond  the 
time  when  the  court  could  have  fixed  a 
minimum  term  under  subeection  (3).  The 
court  shall  have  the  authority  to  reduce  an 
imposed  minimum  term  to  time  served  upon 
motion  of  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  made 
at  any  time,  upon  notice  to  the  United 
States  Attorney. 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  3202.    Upper-Range      Imprisonment      for 
Dangeruus  Felons. 

(1)  Authorization.  The  maximum  term  of 
a  felony  shall  not  be  set  at  more  than  20 
years  for  a  Class  A  felony,  10  years  for  a 
Class  B  felony  or  6  years  for  a  Class  C  felony 
unless,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offense  and  the  history 
and  ctiaracter  of  the  defendant  as  it  relates 
to  that  offense,  the  court  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  term  in  excess  of  these  limits  Is  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  the  public  from 
further  criminal  conduct  by  the  defendant 
because  the  defendant  Is  a  dangerous  special 
offender. 

(2)  Definitions.  A  defendant  Is  a  dan- 
gerous special  offender  for  purposes  of  this 
section  If: 

(a)  he  has  previously  been  convicted  of 
two  or  more  felonies  committed  on  occasions 
different  from  one  another  and  from  such 
felony  and  for  one  or  more  of  such  convic- 


tions he  has  been  imprisoned  prior  to  the 
commission  of  such  felony,  and  less  than  five 
years  have  elapsed  between  the  commission 
of  such  felony  and  either  his  release,  on 
parole  or  otherwise,  from  Imprisonment  for 
one  such  conviction  or  bis  commission  of 
the  last  such  previous  felony;  or 

lb)  he  conunltted  such  felony  as  part  of 
a  pattern  of  crlmliutl  conduct  which  con- 
stituted a  substantial  source  of  his  Income, 
and  in  which  he  manifested  specitJ  skill  or 
expertise;  or 

(c)  his  mental  condition  is  abnormal,  and 
makes  him  a  serious  danger  to  the  safety  of 
others,  end  he  committed  such  felony  as  an 
instance  of  aggressive  behavior  with  heedless 
indifference  to  the  consequences  of  such  be- 
havior. An  offender  shall  not  be  found  to  be  a 
dangerous  special  offender  under  this  para- 
graph unless  the  court  has  obtained  a  report 
from  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  iinder  sec- 
tion 3004  which  Includes  the  results  of  a 
comprehensive  psychiatric  examination; 

(d)  such  felony  was,  or  he  committed  such 
felony  in  furtherance  of.  a  conspiracy  with 
three  or  more  other  persons  to  engage  in  a 
pattern  of  criminal  conduct  and  he  did,  or 
agreed  that  he  would.  Initiate,  organize,  plan, 
finance,  direct,  manage,  or  supervise  all  or 
part  of  such  conspiracy  or  conduct,  or  give 
or  receive  a  bribe  or  use  force  as  all  or  part 
of  such  conduct;  or 

(e)  he  manifested  his  special  dangerous- 
ness  by  using  a  firearm  or  destructive  device 
in  the  commission  of  the  offense  or  flight 
therefrom. 

A  conviction  shown  on  direct  or  collateral 
review  or  at  the  hearing  to  be  invalid  or  for 
which  the  defendant  has  been  pardoned  on 
the  ground  of  innocence  shall  be  disregarded 
for  purposes  of  paragn^jh  (a) .  In  support  of 
findings  under  paragn4>h  (b),  It  may  be 
shown  that  the  defendant  has  had  In  his 
own  name  or  under  bis  control  Income  or 
property  not  explained  as  derived  from  a 
source  other  than  such  conduct.  For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (b).  a  substantial  source 
of  Income  means  a  source  at  Income  which 
for  any  period  of  one  year  or  more  exceeds 
the  minimum  wage,  determined  on  the  basis 
of  a  forty-hour  week  and  a  fifty-week  year, 
without  reference  to  exceptions,  under  sec- 
tion 6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (62  Stat.  1602,  as  amended  80 
Stat.  838) ,  and  as  hereafter  amended,  for  an 
employee  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  commerce,  and  which 
for  the  same  period  exceeds  fifty  percent  of 
the  defendant's  declau-ed  adjusted  groea  In- 
come under  section  62  of  the  Internal  Rev* 
enue  Act  of  1954  (68A  Stat.  17,  as  amended 
83  Stat.  655),  and  as  hereafter  amen<led. 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (b) ,  special  skill  or 
or  expertise  in  criminal  conduct  includes  un- 
usual Icnowledge,  Judgment  or  ability,  Includ- 
ing manual  dexterity,  facilitating  the  Initia- 
tion, organizing,  planning,  financing,  direc- 
tion, management,  supervision,  execution  or 
concealment  of  criminal  conduct,  the  enlist- 
ment of  aocomplices  In  such  conduct,  the 
escape  from  detection  or  apprehension  of 
such  conduct,  or  the  disposition  of  the  fruits 
or  proceeds  of  such  conduct.  For  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (b)  and  (c),  criminal  conduct 
forms  a  pattern  If  it  embraces  criminal  acts 
that  have  the  same  or  similar  purposes,  re- 
Btilts,  participants,  victims,  or  methods  at 
conunlssion,  or  otherwise  are  Interrelated  by 
distingiilsblng  characteristics  and  are  not 
isolated  events. 

(3)  Nbtlce.  Whenever  an  attorney  charged 
with  the  prosecution  of  a  defendant  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States  for  an  alleged 
felony  committed  when  the  defendant  was 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  defendant  is  a  dangerous 
special  offender  such  attorney,  a  reasonable 
time  before  trial  or  acceptance  by  the  oourt 
of  a  plea  of  g\illty  or  nolo  contendere,  may 
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sign  and  file  with  the  court,  and  may  amend, 
a  notice  specifying  that  the  defendant  Is  a 
dangerous  special  offender  who  upon  convic- 
tion for  such  felony  is  subject  to  the  Imposi- 
tion of  8  sentence  under  subsection  ( 1 ) ,  and 
setting  out  with  particularity  the  reasons 
why  such  attorney  believes  the  defendant  to 
be  a  dangerous  special  offender.  In  no  case 
shall  the  fact  that  the  defendant  Is  alleged 
to  be  a  dangerous  special  offender  be  an  Is- 
sue upon  the  trial  of  such  felony,  be  dis- 
closed to  the  Jury,  or  be  disclosed  before  any 
plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  contendere  or  verdict 
or  finding  of  g\illty  to  the  presiding  judge 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties.  If  the 
court  finds  that  the  filing  of  the  notice  as  a 
public  record  may  prejudice  fair  considera- 
tion of  a  pending  criminal  matter.  It  may 
order  the  notice  sealed  and  the  notice  shall 
not  be  subject  to  subpoena  or  public  Inspec- 
tion during  the  pendency  of  such  criminal 
matter,  except  on  order  of  the  court,  but 
shall  be  subject  to  Inspection  by  the  defend- 
ant alleged  to  be  a  dangerous  special  offender 
and  his  counsel. 

(4)    Hearing.   Upon  any  plea  of  guilty  or 
nolo    contendere    or    verdict    or    finding    of 
guilty  of  the  defendant  of  such  felony,  a 
hearing  shall  be  held,  before  sentence  U  Im- 
posed, by  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury. 
Elxcept  In  the  most  extraordinary  cases,  the 
court  shall  obtain  both  a  presentence  report 
and  a  report  from  the  Bureau  of  CJorrectlons 
under  section  3004  before  holding  a  hearing 
under  this  subsection.  The  court  shall  fix  a 
time  for  the  hearing,  and  notice  thereof  shall 
be  given  to  the  defendant  and  the  United 
States  at  least  ten  days  prior  thereto.  The 
court   shall   permit   the  United  States  and 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  or  the  defendant 
If  he  Is  not  represented  by  counsel,  to  inspect 
the  presentence  report  sufficiently  prior  to 
the  hearing  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity   for    verification.    In    extraordinary 
cases,  the  court  may  withhold  material  not 
relevant    to    a    proper    sentence,    diagnostic 
opinion  which  might  seriously  disrupt  a  pro- 
gram  of  rehabilitation,   any  source   of   In- 
formation obtained  on  a  promise  of  confi- 
dentiality, and  material  previously  disclosed 
in   open  court.  A  court  withholding  all   or 
part  of  a  presentence  report  shall  Inform  the 
parties  of  its  action  and  place  In  the  record 
the  reasons  therefor.  The  court  may  require 
parties  Inspecting  all  or  part  of  a  presentence 
report  to  give  notice  of  any  part  thereof  In- 
tended   to   be   controverted.    In   connection 
with    the   hearing,   the  defendant   and   the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  assistance 
of  counsel,  compulsory  process,  and  cross- 
examination  of  such  witnesses  as  appear  at 
the  hearing.  A  duly  authenticated  copy  of 
a  former  Judgment  or  commitment  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  such  former  Judg- 
ment or  commitment.  If  It  appears  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Information,  Including  in- 
formation submitted  during  the  trial  of  such 
felony  and   the  sentencing  hearing  and  so 
much  of  the  presentence  report  as  the  court 
relies  upon,  that  the  defendant  Is  a  danger- 
ous special  (Offender,  the  court  shall  sentence 
the  defendant  to  Imprisonment  for  an  appro- 
priate term  as  specified  In  subsection   (1). 
The  court  shall  place  In  the  record  Its  find- 
ings including  an  Identification  of  the  In- 
formation relied  upon  in  making  such  find- 
ings,   and    Its    reasons    for    the    sentence 
Imposed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S  3203.  Commitment  to  Bureau   of  Correc- 
tions. 

(1)  In  General.  A  person  sentenced  to  Im- 
prisonment for  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor 
under  this  Chapter  or  for  nonpayment  of  a 
fine  under  Chapter  33  shall  be  committed  for 
the  term  designated  by  the  coiut  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Bureau  of  Corrections,  which 
shall  specify  the  place  of  confinement  where 
the  sentence  shall  be  served. 

(2)  Youth  Offenders.  If  an  offender  Is  un- 
der the  age  of  22  years  at  the  time  of  con- 
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victlon,  the  court  as  part  of  Its  sentence  may 
recommend  that  he  be  confined  and  treated 
In  facilities  established  under  Chapter  —  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  youth  offenders. 

(3)  Narcotics  Addicts.  If  the  court  deter- 
mines after  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
rections under  section  30O4  that  an  offender 
is  a  narcotics  addict  and  that  he  can  be 
treated,  the  court  as  part  of  Its  sentence  may 
recommend  that  he  be  confined  and  treated 
In  facilities  established  under  Chapter  —  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  narcotics  addicts. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  3204.  Concurrent  and  Consecutive  Terms 
of  Imprisonment. 

(1)  Authority  of  Court.  When  multiple 
sentences  of  Imprisoimient  are  Imposed  on  a 
person  at  the  same  time  or  when  a  term  of 
Imprisonment  Is  Imposed  on  a  person  who 
Is  already  subject  to  an  undischarged  term  of 
Imprisonment,  the  sentences  shall  run  con- 
currently or  consecutively  as  determined  by 
the  court.  Sentences  shall  run  concurrently 
unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  court. 

(2)  Multiple  Sentences.  A  defendant  may 
not  be  sentenced  consecutively  for  more 
than  one  offense  to  the  extent: 

(a)  one  offense  la  an  included  offense  of 
the  other; 

(b)  one  offense  consists  only  of  a  con- 
spiracy, attempt,  solicitation  or  other  form 
of  preparation  to  commit,  or  faoilltatlon  of, 
the  other;  or 

(c)  the  offenses  differ  only  In  that  one  is 
defined  to  prohibit  a  designated  kind  of  eon- 
duct  generally  and  the  otlW  to  prohibit  a 
specific  Instance  of  such  conduct. 

(3)  Maximum  Limits  Where  Felony  In- 
volved. The  aggregate  maximum  of  consecu- 
tive sentences  to  which  a  defendant  may  be 
subject  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  term 
authorized  by  section  8201(1)  for  the  most 
serious  felony  Involved,  except  that  a  defend- 
ant being  sentenced  for  two  or  more  Class  O 
felonies  may  be  subject  to  an  aggregate  maxi- 
miun  not  exceeding  that  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3201  (1)  for  a  Class  B  felony  If  each  Class 
C  felony  was  committed  as  part  of  a  differ- 
ent course  of  conduct  or  each  involved  a 
substantially  different  criminal  objective 
fand  a  defendant  being  sentenced  for  two 
or  more  Class  B  felonies  may  be  subject  to 
an  aggregate  maximum  not  exceeding  that 
authorized  by  section  3201(1)  for  a  Class  A 
felony  If  each  Class  B  felony  was  committed 
as  part  of  a  different  course  of  conduct  or 
each  Involved  a  substantially  different  crimi- 
nal objective]. 

(4)  Maximum  Limits  for  Misdemeanors. 
When  sentenced  only  for  misdemeanors,  a 
defendant  may  not  be  consecirtlvely  sen- 
tenced to  more  than  one  year,  except  that 
a  defendant  being  sentenced  for  two  or  more 
Class  A  misdemeanors  may  be  subject  to  an 
aggregate  maximum  not  exceeding  that  au- 
thorized by  section  3201(1)  for  a  Class  O 
felony  if  each  Class  A  misdemeanor  was  com- 
mitted as  part  of  a  different  course  of  con- 
duct or  each  Involved  a  substantially  differ- 
ent criminal  objective. 

(6)  Criteria  and  Reasons.  The  court  shall 
not  Impose  a  consecutive  sentence  unless, 
having  regard  to  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  offense  and  the  history  and 
character  of  the  defendant.  It  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  such  a  term  is  required  because  of 
the  exceptional  features  of  the  case,  for  rea- 
sons which  the  court  shall  set  forth  In  detail. 

(6)  Application  to  Multiple  Proceedings. 
The  limitations  provided  In  this  section  shall 
apply  not  only  when  a  defendant  Is  sen- 
tenced at  one  time  for  multiple  offenses  but 
also  when  a  defendant  Is  sentenced  at  dif- 
ferent  times  for  multiple  offenses  all  of 
which  were  committed  prior  to  the  Imposi- 
tion of  any  sentence  for  any  of  them.  Sen- 
tences imposed  both  by  other  federal  courts 
and  by  any  state  or  local  courts  shall  be 
counted  In  applying  these  limitations. 

(7)  Effect  of  Consecutive  Terms.  In  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  consecutive  sentences 


and  the  manner  In  which  they  will  be  served 
the  Board  of  Parole  shall  treat  the  defendant 
as  though  he  has  been  committed  for  a  sinele 
term  which  Is  the  aggregate  of  the  maxlmmn 
terms  validly  Imposed.  Any  such  term  lonjter 
than  six  months  shall  have  the  foUowlnp  m 
cldents:  '^  °' 

(a)  the  parole  component  of  such  slnele 
term  shall  be:  (1)  one-third  for  termrof 
nine  years  or  less,  except  that.  If  one-third 
of  such  single  term  Is  less  than  three  years 
the  parole  component  shall  be  the  aggregate 
of  the  parole  components  of  the  terms  im- 
posed,  but  no  more  than  three  years-  (in 
three  years  for  terms  between  nine  and 
fifteen  years,  and  (111)  five  vears  for  terms 
more  than  fifteen  years; 

(b)  the  minimum  term.  If  any,  shall  con- 
stitute the  aggregate  of  all  validly  Imposed 
minimum  terms.  ^^ 

(8)  Effect  of  State  Sentences.  Subject  to 
any  permissible  cumulation  of  sentences  ex- 
plicitly authorized  by  this  section,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Corrections  shall  automatically  award 
credit  against  the  maxlmtim  term  and  any 
minimum  term  of  any  federal  sentence  for 
all  time  served  In  a  state  or  local  Institution 
since  the  commission  of  the  federal  offense 
or  offenses. 

•  .  .  , 

5  3205.  Calculation    of   Terms  of  Imprison- 
ment. 

( 1 )  Commencement  of  Sentence.  The  sen- 
tence of  Imprisonment  of  any  person  con- 
victed of  a  federal  offense  shall  commence 
to  run  from  the  date  on  which  such  person 
Is  received  at  the  Institution  at  which  the 
sentence  Is  to  be  served. 

(2)  Credit.  The  Bureau  of  Corrections  shall 
give  credit  toward  service  of  the  maximum 
term  and  any  minimum  term  of  a  sentence 
to  Imprisonment  for  all  time  spent  In  cus- 
tody as  a  result  of  the  offense  or  acts  for 
which  the  sentence  was  Imposed. 

(3)  Other  Charges.  If  a  defendant  Is  ar- 
rested on  one  charge  and  later  prosecuted 
on  another  charge  growing  out  of  conduct 
which  occurred  prior  to  his  arrest,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Corrections  shall  give  credit  toward 
service  of  the  maxlmiun  term  and  any  mini- 
mum term  of  any  sentence  to  Imprisonment 
resulting  from  such  prosecution  for  all  time 
spent  In  custody  under  the  former  charge 
which  has  not  been  credited  against  another 
sentence. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chapter  33.  Pines 

5  3301.  Authorized  Pines. 

( 1 )  Dollar  Limits.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  an  offense  defined  outside  this 
Code,  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  an 
offense  may  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  which 
does  not  exceed : 

(a)  for  a  Class  A  or  Class  B  felony,  J10,000; 

(b)  for  a  Class  C  felony.  $5,000: 

(c)  for  a  Class  A  misdemeanor.  $1,000; 

(d)  for  a  Class  B  misdemeanor  or  an  In- 
fraction, $500. 

(2)  Alternative  Measure.  In  lieu  of  a  fine 
Imposed  under  subsection  ( 1 ) .  a  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  an  offense  through 
which  he  derived  pecuniary  gain  or  by  which 
he  caused  personal  Injury  or  property  dam- 
age or  loss  may  be  sentenced  to  a  fine  which 
does  not  exceed  twice  the  gain  so  derived  or 
twice  the  loss  caused  to  the  victim. 

•  •  *  •  • 
i  3302.  Imposition  of  Pines. 

(1)  Criteria.  In  determining  the  amount 
and  the  method  of  payment  of  a  fine,  the 
court  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  propor- 
tion the  fine  to  the  burden  that  payment 
will  Impose  in  view  of  the  financial  resources 
of  the  defendant.  The  court  shall  not  sen- 
tence a  defendant  to  pay  a  fine  in  any 
amount  which  will  prevent  him  from  mak- 
ing restitution  or  reparation  to  the  victim 
of  the  offense,  or  which  the  court  Is  not  sat- 
isfied that  the  defendant  can  pay  In  full 
within  a  reasonable  time.  The  court  shall 
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not  sentence  the  defendant  to  pay  a  fine 
unless: 

(a)  he  has  derived  a  pecuniary  gain  from 
the  offense; 

(b)  be  has  caused  an  economic  loss  to  the 
victim;  or 

(c)  the  court  Is  of  the  opinion  that  a  fine 
Is  uniquely  adapted  to  deterrence  of  the  type 
of  offense  involved  or  to  the  correction  of 
the  defendant. 

(2)  Installment  or  Delayed  Payments. 
When  a  defendant  Is  sentence  to  pay  a  fine, 
the  court  may  provide  for  the  payment  to 
be  made  within  a  specified  period  of  time  or 
m  specified  Installments.  If  no  such  provi- 
sion is  made  a  part  of  the  sentence,  the  fine 
shall  be  payable  forthwith. 

(3)  Nonpayment.  When  a  defendant  Is 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  the  court  shall  not 
Impose  at  the  same  time  an  alternative  sen- 
tence to  be  served  In  the  event  that  the  fine 
is  not  paid.  The  resj)onse  of  the  court  to  non- 
payment shall  be  determined  only  after  the 
fine  has  not  been  paid,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 3304. 

•  •  •  *  * 

1 3303.  Remission  of  Fine. 

A  defendant  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  and  who  has  paid  any  part  thereof 
may  at  any  time  petition  the  sentencing 
court  for  a  remission  of  the  unpaid  portion. 
If  It  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  the  circumstances  which  warranted  the 
imposition  of  the  fine  In  the  amount  im- 
posed no  longer  exist  or  that  it  would  other- 
wise be  unjust  to  require  payment  of  the 
fine  in  full,  the  court  may  remit  the  unpaid 
portion  In  whole  or  in  part  or  may  modify 
the  method  of  payment. 

•  •  •  *  • 

i  3304.  Response  to  Nonpayment. 

(1)  Response  to  Default.  When  an  indi- 
vidual sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  defaults  In 
the  payment  of  the  fine  or  In  any  Install- 
ment, the  court  upon  the  motion  of  the 
United  States  Attorney  or  upon  Its  own 
motion  may  require  him  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  Imprisoned  for  nonpayment. 
The  court  may  issue  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  a 
summons  for  his  appearance. 

(2)  Imprisonment;  Criteria.  Following  an 
order  to  show  cause  under  subsection  (1), 
unless  the  defendant  shows  that  his  de- 
fault was  not  attributable  to  an  intentional 
refusal  to  obey  the  sentence  of  the  court,  or 
not  attributable  to  a  failure  on  bis  part  to 
make  a  good  faith  effort  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  payment,  the  court  may  order 
the  defendant  Imprisoned  for  a  term  not  to 
exceed  six  months  if  the  fine  was  imposed 
for  conviction  of  a  felony  or  30  days  if  the 
One  was  Imposed  for  conviction  of  a  misde- 
meanor or  an  infraction.  The  court  may  pro- 
vide In  Its  order  that  payment  or  satisfac- 
tion of  the  fine  at  any  time  will  entitle  the 
defendant  to  his  release  from  such  imprison- 
ment or,  after  entering  the  order,  may  at 
any  time  reduce  the  sentence  for  good  cause 
shown.  Including  payment  or  satisfaction  of 
the  fine. 

(3)  Modification  of  Sentence.  If  it  appears 
that  the  default  in  the  payment  of  a  fine 
Is  excusable  under  the  standards  set  forth 
In  subsection  (2),  the  court  may  enter  an 
order  allowing  the  defendant  additional  time 
for  payment,  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
line  or  of  each  Installment,  or  remitting  the 
unpaid  portion  In  whole  or  In  part. 

(4)  Organizations.  When  a  fine  Is  Imposed 
on  an  organization,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  authorized  to  make  disburse- 
ment of  the  assets  of  the  organization,  and 
their  superiors,  to  pay  the  fine  from  assets  of 
the  organization.  The  failure  of  such  per- 
sons to  do  BO  shall  render  them  subject  to 
Imprisonment  under  subsections  (1)  and 
(2). 

(5)  Civil  Process.  Nothing  In  this  section 
»h»U  be  deemed  to  alter  or  interfere  with 


employment  for  collection  of  fines  of  any 
means  authorized  for  the  enforcement  of 
money  Judgments  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
United  States. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chapter  34.  Parole 

§  3401.  Parole  Ellglblllty;  Consideration. 

(1)  Ellglblllty.  Every  prisoner  sentenced 
to  an  Indefinite  term  of  Imprisonment  shall 
be  eligible  for  release  on  parole  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  service  of  any  minimum  term 
or.  If  there  Is  no  minimum,  at  any  time. 

(2)  Consideration  for  Parole.  The  Board  of 
Parole  shall  consider  the  desirability  of  parole 
for  each  prisoner  at  least  60  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  any  minimum  term  or,  if  there 
Is  no  minimum,  at  least  60  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  first  year  of  the  sentence. 
Following  such  consideration,  the  Board  shall 
issue  a  formal  order  granting  or  denying 
parole.  If  parole  is  denied,  the  Board  shall 
reconsider  Its  decision  at  least  once  a  year 
thereafter  until  parole  Is  granted  and  shall.  If 
parole  is  denied,  issue  a  formal  order  at  least 
once  a  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S  3402.  Timing  of  Parole;  Criteria. 

(1)  In  General.  Except  In  the  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  a  prisoner  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  Imprisonment,  the  prison  com- 
ponent of  which  Is  three  years  or  more,  shall 
not  be  released  on  parole  during  the  first 
year  of  his  imprisonment.  Thereafter,  when- 
ever the  Board  of  Parole  considers  the  parole 
of  a  prisoner  who  is  or  soon  will  be  eligible 
for  parole,  he  shall  be  released  on  parole, 
unless  the  Board  Is  of  the  opinion  that  his 
release  should  be  deferred  because: 

(a)  there  Is  undue  risk  that  he  will  not 
conform  to  reasonable  conditions  of  parole; 

(b)  his  release  at  that  time  would  unduly 
depreciate  the  seriousness  of  his  crime  or 
undermine  respect  for  law; 

(c)  his  release  would  have  a  substantially 
adverse  effect  on  institutional  discipline;  or 

(d)  his  continued  correctional  treatment, 
medical  care  or  vocational  or  other  training 
In  the  Institution  will  substantially  enhance 
his  capacity  to  lead  a  law-abiding  life  if  he 
Is  released  at  a  later  date. 

(2)  Long  Sentences.  Whenever  the  Board 
of  Parole  considers  the  release  on  parole  of 
a  prisoner  who  has  actually  served  the  longer 
of  five  years  or  two-thirds  of  the  prison 
component  of  his  sentence,  he  shall  be  re- 
leased on  parole,  unless  the  Board  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  his  release  shotild  be  deferred 
becatise  there  Is  a  high  likelihood  that  he 
would  engage  In  further  criminal  conduct. 

(3)  Mandatory  Parole.  A  prisoner  who  has 
not  been  paroled  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  entire  prison  component  of  his  sentence 
shall  then  be  released  on  parole. 

•  •  •  •  • 

§  3403.  Incidents  of  Parole. 

(1)  Period  of  Parole.  The  period  during 
which  a  parole  shall  remain  conditional  and 
be  subject  to  revocation  is  the  parole  com- 
ponent of  the  sentence  which  has  been  im- 
jKmed. 

(2)  Early  Discharge  from  Supervision  or 
Release  from  Conditions.  The  Board  of  Pa- 
role may  discharge  the  parolee  from  super- 
vision or  release  him  from  one  or  more  of 
the  conditions  of  parole  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 3404(2)  at  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  one  year  of  successful  parole  if  warranted 
by  the  conduct  of  the  parolee  and  the  ends 
of  Justice. 

(3)  Conditions;  Modifications;  Revocation. 
Conditions  of  parole  shall  be  determined  as 
provided  In  section  3404.  The  Board  of  Pa- 
role may  modify  or  enlarge  the  conditions  of 
piTole  Bt  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  period  for  which  the  parole  remains  con- 
ditional. If  the  parolee  violates  a  condition 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
period,  the  Board  may  continue  him  on  the 
existing  parole,  with  or  without  modifying  or 


enlarging  the  conditions,  or,  if  such  con- 
tinuation, modification  or  enlargonent  Is 
not  appropriate,  may  revoke  the  parole  and 
relmprtson  the  parolee  for  a  term  computed 
in  the  following  manner : 

(a)  the  recommitment  shall  be  for  that 
portion  of  the  maximum  term  which  had 
net  been  served  at  the  time  of  parole,  less 
the  time  elapsed  between  the  parole  of  the 
prisoner  and  the  commission  of  the  violation 
for  which  parole  was  revoked;  and 

(b)  the  prisoner  shall  be  given  credit 
against  the  term  of  relmprlsonment  for  all 
time  spent  In  custody  since  he  was  paroled 
which  has  not  been  credited  against  another 
.'entence. 

(4)  Re-parole.  A  prisoner  who  has  been  re- 
imprisoned  following  parole  may  be  re- 
paroled by  the  Board  of  Parole  subject  to 
the  same  provisions  of  the  statute  which 
governed  his  initial  parole.  The  total  time 
during  which  the  prisoner  can  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Corrections  and  the  Board  of  Parole  can  in 
no  event  exceed  the  maximum  term  Imposed 
bj'^e  court. 

•  •  •  •  • 
5  3404.  Conditions  of  Parole. 

(1)  In  General.  The  conditions  of  parole 
shall  be  such  as  the  Board  of  Parole  In  its 
discretion  deems  reasonably  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  the  parolee  will  lead  a  law-abiding 
life  or  to  assist  him  to  do  so.  The  Board 
shall  provide  as  an  explicit  condition  of  every 
parole  that  the  parolee  not  conunlt  another 
crime  during  the  period  for  which  the  parole 
remains  subject  to  revocation. 

(2)  Appropriate  Conditions.  As  conditions 
of  parole,  the  Board  may  require  that  the 
parolee: 

(a)  work  faithfully  at  a  suitable  employ- 
ment or  faithfully  ptvsue  a  course  of  study 
or  of  vocational  training  that  will  equip  him 
for  suitable  employment; 

(b)  undergo  available  medical  or  psy- 
chiatric treatment  and  remain  in  a  specified 
Institution  If  required  for  that  purpose; 

(c)  attend  or  reside  In  a  facility  estab- 
lished for  the  Instruction,  recreation  or  resi- 
dence of  persons  on  probation  or  parole; 

(d)  support  his  dependents  and  meet  other 
family  responsibilities; 

(e)  refrain  from  possessing  a  firearm,  de- 
structive device  or  other  dangerous  weapon 
unless  granted  written  permission  by  the 
Board  or  the  parole  officer; 

(f)  refrain  from  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
or  any  use  of  narcotics  or  of  another  dan- 
gerous or  abusable  drug  without  a  prescrip- 
tion; 

(g)  report  to  a  parole  officer  at  reasonable 
times  as  directed  by  the  Board  or  the  parole 
officer: 

(h)  permit  the  parole  officer  to  visit  him 
at  reasonable  times  at  his  home  or  else- 
where; 

(1)  remain  within  the  geographic  limits 
fixed  by  the  Board,  unless  granted  written 
permlssrlon  to  leave  by  the  Board  or  the 
parole  officer; 

(J)  answer  all  reasonable  inquiries  by  the 
parole  officer  and  promptly  notify  the  parole 
officer  of  any  change  In  address  or  employ- 
ment; 

(k)  satisfy  other  conditions  reasonably  re- 
lated to  his  rehabilitation. 

(3)  Certificate.  When  a  prisoner  Is  pa- 
roled, he  shall  be  given  a  certificate  ex- 
plicitly setting  fc»th  the  conditions  on  which 
he  Is  being  released. 

•  •  •  •  • 
§  3405.  Duration  of  Parole. 

(1)  Commencement;  Multiple  Sentences. 
A  period  of  parole  commences  on  the  day  the 
prisoner  Is  released  from  imprisonment.  Pe- 
riods of  parole  shall  run  conctirrently  with 
any  federal,  state  or  local  Jail,  prison  or  pa- 
role term  for  another  offense  to  which  the 
defendant  Is  or  becomes  subject  during  the 
period. 
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(2)  Delayed  Adjudlcatloa.  The  power  of 
the  Bo*rd  of  Parole  to  revoke  parole  for  vio- 
lation of  a  condition  shall  extend  for  the 
diiratlon  of  the  period  provided  In  section 
34u3(l)  and  for  any  further  period  which 
Is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  adjudication 
of  matters  arising  before  Its  expiration,  pro- 
vided that  some  affirmative  manifestation  of 
an  Intent  to  conduct  a  revocation  hearing 
occurs  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
and  that  every  reasonable  effort  Is  made  to 
notify  the  parolee  and  to  conduct  the  hear- 
ing prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period. 

•  •  •  •  • 

i  3406.  Finality  of  Parole  Determinations. 

The  federal  courts  shall  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  or  set  aside,  except  for  ttie 
denial  or  constitutional  rights  or  procedural 
rights  conferred  by  statute,  regulation  or 
rule,  the  discretionary  action  of  the  Board 
of  Parole  regarding  but  not  limited  to  the 
release  or  deferment  of  release  of  a  prisoner 
whose  maximum  term  has  not  expired,  the 
imposition  or  modification  of  conditions  of  a 
first  or  subsequent  parole,  and  the  relmprls- 
onment  of  a  parolee  for  violation  of  parole 
conditions  during  the  parole  period. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chapter  36.  Disqualification  From  Office 
and  Other  Collateral  Consequences  of  Con- 
viction 

i  3601.  Disqualification  From  and  Forfeiture 
of  Federal  Office. 

( 1 )  Disqualification.  A  person  convicted  of 
a  crime  listed  below  may,  as  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, be  disqualified  from  any,  cr  a  specified, 
federal  position  or  category  thereof  for  such 
period  as  the  court  may  determine,  but  no 
longer  than  five  years  following  completion  of 
any  other  sentence  Imposed: 

(a)  treason  (section  1101)  and  the  crimes 
affecting  national  security  defined  In  sec- 
tions 1102  to  1105.  1107  and  1111  to  1117; 

(b)  bribery  and  other  crimes  of  unlawful 
influence  upon  public  affairs  and  betrayal 
of  public  office  defined  in  sections  1366,  1361 
to  1367,  1371  and  1372; 

(e)  unlawful  acts  under  color  of  law  (sec- 
tion 1621); 

(d)  felonious  theft  under  sections  1732  to 
1736  or  felonious  fraud  under  sections  1761 
to  1763  and  1766,  when  the  subject  of  the 
offense  was  deposited  with,  entrusted  to  or 
otherwise  under  the  control  of  the  defend- 
ant, m  his  capacity  as  a  public  servant  or 
officer  of  a  national  credit  Institution;  or 

(e)  a  crime  expressly  made  subject  to  this 
section  by  statute. 

(2)  Forfeiture.  A  person  convicted  of  a 
crime  listed  In  subsection  (1)  (a)  or  of  bribery 
(section  1361)  shall  forfeit  any  federal  posi- 
tion he  then  holds,  and  a  person  convicted 
of  any  other  crime  listed  In  subsection  (1) 
may,  as  part  of  the  sentence,  be  required 
to  forfeit  such  position. 

(3)  "Federal  Position"  Defined.  In  this 
section  "federal  position"  does  not  Include 
any  position  for  which  qualifications  or  pro- 
visions with  re^>ect  to  length  of  term  or 
procedures  for  removal  are  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution. 


§  3502.  Disqualification  From  Exercising  Or- 
ganization Functions. 

An  executive  officer  or  other  manager  of 
sm  organization  convicted  of  an  offense  com- 
mitted In  furtherance  of  the  affairs  of  the 
organization  may,  as  part  of  the  sentence,  be 
disqualified  from  exercising  similar  functions 
In  the  same  or  other  organisations  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  five  years,  If  the  court 
finds  the  scope  or  willfulness  of  his  Illegal 
actions  make  it  dangerous  for  such  functions 
to  be  entrusted  to  him. 

•  •  •  •  • 

{  3603.  Order  Removing  Disqualification  or 
Disability. 

The  court  may,  In  an  order  entered  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section,  relieve  the  defendant 


of  any  or  all  disqualifications  and  disabilities 
imposed  by  law  as  a  consequence  of  convic- 
tion. The  order  may  be  made  at  the  time  of 
sentencing : 

(a)  to  be  effective  at  a  specified  time  with- 
in five  years  if  the  sentence  Is  unconditional 
discharge; 

(b)  to  be  effective  otherwise  upon  the 
certification,  or  appropriate  combination  of 
certifications,  of  (1)  the  clerk  of  the  court 
that  a  fine  has  been  paid,  (11)  the  Probation 
Office  that  the  defendant  has  satisfactorily 
completed  his  term  of  probation,  (ill)  the 
Board  of  Parole  that  the  defendant  has  satis- 
factorily completed  his  parole,  or  (Iv)  the 
Bureau  of  Corrections  that  the  defendant 
satisfactorily  completed  a  term  in  prison 
on  conviction  of  a  misdemeanor  for  which 
parole  Is  not  authorized. 

The  order  may  be  made  at  any  time  after 
sentence  If  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  de- 
fendant has  satisfactorily  completed  his 
sentence. 

;  3504.  Termination  of  Disqualification  After 
Five  Years. 
Any  dlsqualiflcatlon  or  disability  imposed 
by  law  as  a  consequence  of  conviction  ter- 
minates at  the  end  of  the  first  five-year 
period,  commencing  after  completion  of  sen- 
tence, during  which  the  defendant  has  not 
been  convicted  of  another  crime  committed 
subsequent  to  the  disqualifying  or  disabling 
conviction. 

5  3506.  Effect  of  Removal  of  Disqualification. 
Removal  of  a  disqualification  or  disability 
under  sections  3503  and  3604 : 

(a)  has  only  prospective  operation  and 
does  not  require  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
fendant to  any  office,  employment  or  posi- 
tion forfeited  or  lost  as  a  consequence  of  his 
conviction; 

(b)  does  not  preclude  proof  of  the  con- 
viction as  evidence  of  the  commission  of  the 
offense,  whenever  the  fact  of  Its  commission 
18  relevant  to  the  determination  of  an  issue 
Involving  the  rights  or  liabilities  of  some- 
one other  than  the  defendant; 

(c)  does  not  preclude  consideration  of  the 
conviction  for  purposes  of  sentence  if  the 
defendant  subsequently  Is  convicted  of  an- 
other offense; 

(d)  does  not  preclude  proof  of  the  con- 
viction as  evidence  of  the  commission  of  the 
offense,  whenever  the  fact  of  its  commission 
is  relevant  to  the  exercise  of  the  discretion 
of  a  court,  agency  or  public  servant  au- 
thorized to  pass  upon  the  competency  of  the 
defendant  to  perform  a  function  or  to  exer- 
cise a  right  or  privilege  which  such  court, 
agency  or  public  servant  is  empowered  to 
deny,  but  in  such  case  the  court,  agency  or 
public  servant  shall  also  give  due  weight  to 
the  Issuance  of  the  order  under  section  3503 
or  the  applicability  of  section  3604,  as  the 
case  may  be; 

(e)  does  not  preclude  proof  of  the  con- 
viction as  evidence  of  the  commission  of  the 
offense,  whenever  the  fact  of  its  commis- 
sion is  relevant  for  the  purpose  of  impeach- 
ing the  defendant  as  a  witness,  but  the  is- 
suance of  the  order  under  section  8608  or  the 
applicability  of  section  3604,  as  the  case  may 
be,  may  be  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  his 
rehabilitation. 

(f )  does  not  apply  to  the  federal  disquali- 
fication, if  any,  to  receive,  possess  or  supply 
a  firearm,  destructive  device  or  ammunition. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ORAPm  36.  Lm  iKPsnommrr 

IS3601.  Life  Imprisonment  Authorized  for 
Certain  Offenses. 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
3001,  3201  and  3202.  the  court  may  Impoee 
a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  or  a  sen- 
tence up  to  the  maximum  term  authorized 
under  section  3201  for  a  Class  A  felony  In 
the  following  oases: 

(I)  where  the  defendant  has  been  oon- 
vloted  of  treason; 

(II)  where  the  defendant  has  been  con- 
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victed  of  murder  and  the  court  Is  aatlsfled 
that  the  defendant  intended  to  cause  the 
death  of  another  human  being. 
A  sentence  to  life  imprisonment  shall  have 
a  mlnlmimi  term  of  10  years  unless  the  court 
sets  a  longer  minimum  up  to  25  years  The 
period  of  parole  imder  a  life  sentence  for  the 
purposes  of  section  3403(1),  shall  be  the 
balance  of  the  parolee's  life  or  any  leaser 
period  fixed  by  the  court  at  sentencing 

•  •  .  .  , 
[PBOVIBIONAL  CHAPm  36.  Sintkncx  of 

Dkath  or  Lirx  IicpanoNMKifT] 
[{  3601.  Death  or  Life  Imprlaonment  Au- 
thorlzed  for  Certeln  Offenses 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  aeotiong 
3001.  3201  and  8202.  If  the  defendant  u 
convicted  of  intentional  murder  or  treason, 
a  sentence  of  death  or  of  life  Imprlsonmem 
may  be  Imposed  In  accordance  with  the  nro- 
vUlons  of  this  Chapter.  If  the  sentence  la 
life  Imprisonment,  the  court  may  set  a  min- 
imum term  up  to  16  years.  The  period  of 
parole  under  a  life  sentence,  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  section  3403(1),  shall  be  the  bal- 
ance  of  the  parolee's  life  or  any  lesser  period 
fixed  by  the  court  at  sentencing.] 

[  i  3602.  Separate   Proceeding   to   Determine 
Sentence. 

(1)  Court  or  Jury.  Unless  the  court  imposes 
sentence  under  section  8603,  it  shall  conduct 
a  separate  proceeding  to  determine  whether 
the  defendant  should  be  sentenced  to  death 
or  life  Imprisonment.  The  proceeding  shall 
be  conducted  before  a  Jury  unless  the  defend- 
ant, with  the  approval  of  the  court,  waives  it. 
If  a  Jury  determined  the  defendant's  guilt 
and  it  is  not  discharged  by  the  court  for  good 
cause,  the  proceeding  shall  be  conducted 
with  that  Jury.  Otherwise  it  shall  be  con- 
ducted with  a  Jury  empaneled  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

(2)  Evidence  and  Instructions.  In  the  pro- 
ceeding, evidence  may  be  presented  by  either 
party  as  to  any  matter  relevant  to  sentence. 
Including  the  nature  and  clrcvunstances  of 
the  crime,  defendant's  character,  background, 
history,  mental  and  physical  condition,  and 
any  aggravating  or  mitigating  circumstances. 
Any  such  evidence,  not  legally  privileged, 
which  the  court  deems  to  have  probative 
force,  may  be  received,  regardless  of  Its  admis- 
sibility under  the  exclusionary  rules  of  evi- 
dence, provided  that  the  defendant  and  the 
prosecution  are  accorded  a  fair  opportunity 
to  rebut  such  evidence. 

(3)  Verdict  and  Sentence.  The  determina- 
tion whether  a  sentence  of  death  shall  be 
Imposed  shall  be  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  except  that  when  the  proceeding  is 
conducted  before  the  court  sitting  with  a 
Jury,  the  court  shall  not  Impose  a  sentence 
of  death  unless  It  submits  to  the  Jviry  the 
issue  whether  the  defendant  should  be  sen- 
tenced to  death  or  life  Imprisonment  and  the 
Jury  returns  a  verdict  that  the  sentence 
should  be  death.  If  the  Jury  is  unable  to 
reach  a  unanimous  verdict,  the  court  shall 
Impose  a  sentence  of  life  imprisonment.] 

•  •  •  •  • 

|i  3603.  Death  Sentence  Excluded. 

The  court  shall  impose  a  sentence  of  life 
Imprisonment  If  it  is  satisfied  that: 

(a)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  old  at  the  Ume  of  the  commission  of 
the  crime; 

(b)  the  defendant's  physical  or  mental 
condition  calls  for  leniency; 

(c)  although  the  evidence  suffices  to  sus- 
tain the  verdict.  It  does  not  foreclose  all 
doubt  respecting  the  defendant's  guilt;  or 

(d)  there  are  other  substantial  mitigating 
circumstances  which  render  sentence  of 
death  unwarranted.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

[8  3604.  Criteria  for  Determination. 

( 1 )  Consideration  of  Aggravating  and  Miti- 
gating Circumstances.  In  deciding  whether 
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a  sentence  of  death  should  be  imposed,  the 
court  and  the  Jury,  if  any,  may  consider  the 
mitigating  and  aggravating  circumstances  set 
forth  In  the  subsections  below. 

(3)  Mitigating  Circumstances.  In  the  caaes 
of  both  treason  and  murder  the  following 
shall  be  mitigating  circumstances: 

(a)  the  crime  was  committed  while  the  de- 
fendant wae  under  the  infiuence  of  extreme 
mental  or  emotional  disturbance. 

(b)  the  defendant  acted  under  unusual 
pressures  or  Influences  or  under  the  domina- 
tion of  another  person. 

(c(  at  the  time  of  the  offense,  the  capacity 
of  the  defendant  to  appreciate  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  conduct  or  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  law  was  impaired 
u  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  or 
intoxication. 

(d)  the  defendant  was  young  at  the  time 
of  the  offense. 

(e)  the  defendant  was  an  accomplice  In 
the  offense  committed  by  another  person 
and  his  participation  was  relatively  minor. 

(f)  the  offense  was  committed  under  cir- 
cumstances whloh  the  defendant  believed 
to  provide  a  moral  Justification  or  extenua- 
tion, plausible,  In  fact,  by  ordinary  stand- 
ards of   morality,   for   his   conduct. 

(g)  the  defendant  has  no  significant  his- 
tory of  prior  criminal  activity. 

(3)  Aggravating  Circumstances  (Treason). 
In  the  case  of  treason,  the  following  shall 
be  aggravating  circumstances: 

(a)  the  defendant  knowingly  created  a 
great  risk  of  death  to  another  person  or 
a  great  risk  of  substantial  impairment  of 
national  security. 

(b)  the  defendant  violated  a  legal  duty 
concerning  protection  of  the  national  se- 
curity. 

(c)  the  defendant  committed  treason  for 
pecuniary  g&in. 

(4)  Aggravating  Circumstances  (Murder). 
In  the  case  of  murder,  the  following  shall  be 
aggravating  circumstances: 

(a)  the  defendant  was  previously  con- 
victed of  another  murder  or  a  felony  involv- 
ing the  use  or  threat  of  violence  to  the  per- 
son, or  has  a  substantial  history  of  serious 
assaultive  or  terrorizing  criminal  activity. 

(b)  at  the  time  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted the  defendant  also  committed  an- 
other murder. 

(c)  the  defendant  knowingly  created  a 
great  risk  of  death  to  at  least  several  per- 
sons. 

(d)  the  murder  was  committed  while  the 
defendant  was  engaged  or  was  an  accom- 
plice In  the  commission  of,  or  an  attempt 
to  commit,  or  flight  after  committing  or  at- 
tempting to  commit  robbery,  rape  or  deviate 
sexual  Intercourse  by  force  or  threat  of  force, 
arson,  burglary,  kidnapping,  usurping  con- 
trol of  an  aircraft,  espionage  or  sabotage. 

(e)  the  murder  was  committed  for  pecuni- 
ary gain. 

(f)  the  murder  was  especially  heinous, 
atrocious  or  cruel,  manifesting  exceptional 
depravity. 

(g)  the  murder  was  of  a  law  enforc«nent 
officer,  or  a  public  serv^ant  having  cuaitody 
of  the  defendant  or  another,  to  prevent  or 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  his  offi- 
cial duties. 

(h)  the  miuder  was  of  the  President,  Vice 
President,  President-elect  or  Vice  President- 
elect of  the  United  States. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Appellate  Review  of  Sentence 
TlUe  28,  United  States  Code 
1 1291.  Final   Decisions   of   District    Courts. 

The  courts  of  appeals  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  appecOs  from  all  final  decisions  of 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  tSates  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Coiu^  of 
Guam,  and  the  DUtrlct  Court  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  except  where  direct  review  may 


be  had  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Such  review 
shall  in  criminal  cases  include  the  power 
to  review  the  sentence  and  to  modify  or  set 
it  aside  for  further  proceedinga. 


PROBLEMS    OF   DAIRY    FARMERS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
noted  with  concern  the  increasing  prob- 
lems confronting  America's  dairy  farm- 
ers. The  income  realized  by  this  vital 
segment  of  our  agricultural  industry  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Several  administrative  decisions  can 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
which  can  help  alleviate  the  squeeze  on 
the  dairy  farmer  caused  by  rising  costs. 
One  decision  is  the  establishment  of 
price  supports  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  April  1,  1971,  at  90  percent  of 
parity.  Last  year's  support  level  was  set 
at  85  percent  of  parity;  however,  in- 
creasing costs  within  the  dairy  industry 
liave  reduced  the  parity  ratio  to  only  81 
percent  of  parity. 

In  light  of  my  concern,  on  February  26, 
I  contacted  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Hardin,  urging  that  he  act  to  protect 
the  dairy  industry  His  actions  can  in- 
sure that  Americans  will  have  adequate 
supplies  of  the  nutritional  dairy  prod- 
ucts, which  could  be  threatened  by  an 
economically  weakened  dairy  industry. 
His  actions  will  also  provide  a  fairer  re- 
turn for  the  dairy  farmer,  who  is  being 
left  b^ind  in  the  present  agricultural 
marketplace. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  February  26,  to  Secretary  Hardin 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  being  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pebrttart  26,  1971. 
Hon.  Cletfobd  M.  Habdim , 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  Sxcxxtast:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
yotir  Immediate  action  to  protect  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  American  dairy  ftumers.  In- 
come for  dairy  farmers  la  not  keeping  paee 
with  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  and  your 
exercise  of  authority  presently  vested  in  you 
by  law  would  do  much  to  lny)rove  the  sit- 
uation of  this  Important  Industry. 

First,  I  strongly  urge  that  yon  establish 
dairy  price  supports  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  April  1,  1971,  at  90%  of  parity. 
The  support  level  of  88%  last  year  was  Im- 
paired by  Increasing  dairy  costs,  which  re- 
duced the  parity  ratio  to  81%.  This  has 
caused  dairy  Income  to  fall  behind  the  re- 
mainder of  the  economy.  Adequate  supplies 
of  dairy  products  so  essential  to  otir  nation's 
nutrition  can  be  Insxuwd  only  if  the  dairy 
Industry  achieves  economic  stability. 

Second,  I  would  request  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  exercise  Its  authority  to 
buy  Increased  amounts  of  cheese  for  the 
school  lunch  program.  By  purchasing  ap- 
proximately 80  million  pounds  of  cheese  an- 
nually, the  24.6  million  children  covered  by 
the  school  lunch  program  could  be  provided 
about  V^  pound  of  cheese  each  month.  Tills 
would  add  valuable  protein  to  the  content 
of  school  lunches,  while  also  providing  In- 
creased markets  for  dairy  products. 

Lastly,  I  would  recommend  your  serious 
cot^lderatlon  of  the  problems  being  created 
within  the  dairy  Industry  by  the  Increasing 
import  quantities  of  cheese  selling  above  the 
price  of  47c  per  pound.  At  present,  cheeses 
In  this  category  are  exempt  from  the  quota 
provisions   covering  lower  priced  cheese.  I 


have  been  advised  that  a  fiood  of  Imports  in 
this  exempt  category  Is  causing  disruption  of 
the  price  support  system.  Upon  a  finding  of 
such  disruption,  I  would  urge  that  you  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  that  he  place  all 
quota-type  cheese  under  the  Inaport  program. 
I  Icnow  that  you  share  my  concern  as  to 
the  necessity  for  a  strong  Amerlcui  dairy 
Industry.  I  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
you  on  these  matters  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yoiira. 

FtaoR.  Hasus, 

17.5.  Senate. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  SENATOR  SCOTT 
TO  BOARD  OP  VISITORS  OF  UNI- 

VERsmr  OF  vmoiNiA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  one  of  this  Chamber's  dis- 
tinguished leaders  was  recognlaed  by  the 
"University  of  Virginia  and  appointed 
by  Governor  Holton  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  University  of  Virglna  for 
the  next  4  years. 

A  graduate  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  our  colleague  has 
received  an  honor  that  only  but  a  few 
achieve.  As  an  alumnus  of  this  outstand- 
ing law  school.  I  consider  It  a  privilege 
to  advise  Members  of  the  Senate  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Senator 
HroH  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  new- 
est member  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Board  of  Visitors. 

Mr.  President,  to  show  his  sincere  in- 
terest in  his  school,  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  planning  to  attend  and 
participate  in  his  first  meeting  next 
month  and  will  agsjn  be  at  the  university 
founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson  on  Law 
Day.  May  1.  On  laehalf  of  other  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Law  School  alumni, 
Senators  Spoifc,  Kkriocdt,  Stknnis,  and 
Weickbr.  I  am  pleased  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement. 


NEED   POR   MEANINGFUL   REFORM 
OP  PRESENT  WELFARE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  one  pri- 
mary responsibility  and  duty  of  the  92d 
Congress  is  meaningful  reform  of  our 
present  welfare  system.  Meaningful  In 
the  sense  that  some  of  the  old  msrths  of 
welfare  are  not  the  underlying  principles 
of  what  we  enact,  and  meaningful  in  the 
sense  that  we  provide  adequate  levels  of 
pajmient  for  those  unable  to  work,  and 
for  those  who  can  work,  or  who  are 
working  at  liuulequate  levels,  that  we 
provide  a  realistic  means  of  escaping 
poverty. 

During  the  9l8t  Congress  I  expressed 
my  concern  over  whether  the  adminis- 
tration's family  assistance  plan  repre- 
sented true  reform  of  our  welfare  eyz- 
tem.  Some  of  the  concerns  that  I  had, 
inadequate  levels  of  payment,  forcing 
people  to  take  Jobs  at  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  others,  were  excellentty 
stated  by  Mr.  Bert  Seldman.  director  of 
the  APL-CIO's  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity, in  a  public  affairs  Interview  car- 
ried by  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem on  Pebruary  2,  1971.  Because  of  the 
Importance  of  this  issue  and  the  need 
for  all  views  to  be  understood  and  fully 
presented.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  interview  of  Mr.  Seldman  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WCLFARX  RinroRic 
Hakoen.  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference  brings 
together  leading  AFL-CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  members  of  the  press.  Today's 
guest  is  Bert  Seldman.  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO's  Department  of  Social  Security. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  long  shared  that  view 
that  comprehensive  reform  of  the  nation's 
welfare  system  Is  essential.  If  the  system  Is 
to  meet  realistic  needs.  Welfare  reform  was 
a  major  Issue  In  the  last  Congress,  and  la 
sure  to  be  a  major  Issue  In  the  new  Con- 
gress, which  Is  Just  now  getting  under  way. 
Here  to  question  Mr.  Seldman  about  the 
welfare  reform  legislation  the  AFL-CIO  be- 
lieves Is  needed  and  chances  for  Its  adoption 
In  the  92nd  Congress,  are  Tom  Joyce,  eco- 
nomic correspondent  for  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, and  James  Welsh,  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star.  Your  moderator.  Frank  Harden. 
And  no*.  Mr.  Joyce,  I  believe  you  have  the 
first  question? 

Joyce.  Mr.  Seldman,  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, after  a  bitter  defeat  last  year.  Is 
again  proposing  its  Family  Assistance  Plan. 
Can  you  give  us  the  AFL-CIO's  view  of  this 
proposal,  especially  on  the  $1600  floor? 

Seidman.  We  think.  Mr.  Joyce,  that  the 
$1600  floor  Is  entirely  Inadequate. 

That  Is  what  would  be  paid  to  a  family  of 
four.  It  Is  far  below  the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  four,  which.  In  1969,  was  $3700.  It 
Is  considerably  higher  today.  In  view  of  the 
rapid  rise  of  prices  since  1969.  We  think  that 
the  floor,  at  the  start,  should  be  at  least 
$2000,  and  that  it  should  rise,  as  rapidly  as 
possible  after  that,  to  no  less  than  the  pov- 
erty level. 

Joyce.  In  the  past,  the  AFL-CIO  has  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  work  provision 
would  allow  some  people  to  work  at  sub- 
standard wages,  even  below  the  mlnlmiim 
wage.  Do  you  still  have  this  fear? 

Setoman.  Yes,  we  are  very  concerned  about 
that  aspect  of  the  Family  Assistance  pro- 
;)Osal. 

The  proposal  provides  no  protection  what- 
soever, with  respect  to  the  wages  that  must 
be  paid  those  people  who  are  required  to  take 
Jobs  In  order  to  receive  family  assistance  pay- 
ments. 

We  think  that  people  who  are  required  to 
take  Jobs  should  not  be  forced  Into  Jobs  that 
pay  less  than  the  minimum  wage  set  by  fed- 
eral law. 

Welsh.  Mr.  Seldman,  let  me  turn  the 
questioning  here  to  the  motives  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  as  you  see  them.  For  a  year 
and  one-half  now,  the  President  has  been 
talking — sometimes  In  terms  of  eliminating 
poverty — of  putting  an  Income  floor  under 
every  family  with  chUdren— and  at  other 
times  more  harshly,  of  getting  people  off  wel- 
fare and  making  sure  that  everybody  In  this 
country  works.  What  do  you  think  he  really 
means?  Why  do  you  think  he  Is  for  this  plan? 
Setoman.  Well,  It's  very  hard  for  me  to 
read  the  President's  mind,  Mr.  Welsh. 

I  think  that  he  Is  probably  thinking  about 
both  objectives.  But  the  trouble  Is,  I  dont 
think  that  the  i^an  Is  cut  out  to  achieve 
either  of  these  objectives. 

Just  before  President  Nixon  made  his 
State  of  the  Union  address.  Daniel  Moynlhan, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  principal  advisors, 
particularly  on  this  Family  Assistance  Plan, 
talked  about  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  as 
if  It  would  abolish  poverty  In  this  country. 
Well,  $1800  for  a  family  of  four  Is  not 
going  to  abolish  poverty. 

It   isn't   even   going   to   come    within   60 
percent  of  the  level  necessary  to  eliminate 
poverty. 
On  the  employment  aspect,  you  have  the 


same  problem.  Most  of  the  people  who  are 
now  on  welfare  Just  can't  work — they're 
children,  or  they're  old  people,  or  they're 
disabled,  or  they  are  mothers  who  should  be 
home  taking  care  of  their  children. 

To  put  the  whole  emphasis  on  giving  the 
Impression  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  on 
welfare  who  could  be  out  working,  but  aren't 
Is  wrong.  That,  it  seems  to  us.  Is  entirely  the 
wrong  slant. 

We  want  to  see  people  who  can  work — and 
who — can  obtain  decent  Jobs — have  every 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

But.  we  don't  think  that  If  you  put  the 
emphasis  on  taking  mothers,  who  should  be 
taking  care  of  their  children  out  of  the 
home,  Into  Jobs — most  of  which  Jobs  don't 
even  exist  at  the  present  time,  with  the  cur- 
rent six  percent  unemployment — we  think 
that  the  emphasis  of  the  plan,  along  those 
lines,  is  completely  wrong. 

Welsh.  Well,  let's  Just  take  one  side  of 
that — the  people  who  are  on  welfare.  We  now 
have  about  13  million  people  on  welfare,  and 
the  number  is  rising  at  a  very  phenomenal 
rate.  The  rate  is  now  rising  at  about  2'/2 
million  a  year — a  couple  of  hundred  thou- 
sand a  month.  How  do  you  stop  this  kind  of 
thing? 

Sbtoman.  Well.  I  think  that  you  stop  this 
kind  of  thing  by  making  It  possible  for 
people — in  the  first  place — to  obtain  decent 
jobs,  so  that  there  will  be,  for  example,  no 
incentive  for  family  break-up,  which  is  part 
of  the  problem  that  we  have  had. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
for  some  time  to  come,  we  will  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  who  will  be 
dependent.  But.  if  we  get  decent  employment 
programs — if  we  bring  our  Social  Security, 
and  unemployment  insurance,  and  work- 
men's compensation  payments  up  to  where 
they  ought  to  be — if  we  do  those  things, 
then,  I  think,  we  will  begin  to  turn  back 
this  tide. 

But.  we  win  always  have  a  large  nxmiber 
of  people  who.  for  one  reason  or  another, 
will  be  dependent  on  welfare. 

Joyce.  Oolng  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Welsh's 
question,  the  critics  of  the  Administration 
proposal  say  that  It  would  actually  double 
the  number  of  those  on  welfare — bring  it  up. 
Immediately,  to  something  like  26  million 
people.  Do  you  agree  with  those  figures? 

Seidman.  I  can't  tell  you  whether  or  not 
those  figures  are  entirely  accurate,  Mr.  Joyce. 

They  are  based  on  population  and  Income 
statistics,  and  so  on,  but,  they  are  also  based 
on  the  assumption  that  every  family  which 
Is  entitled  to  even  $1  under  this  program 
will  seek  to  collect  It.  That  has  not  been  our 
experience  In  the  past. 

Many  people  who  have  been  eligible  to  re- 
ceive public  assistance  have  not  chosen  to  do 
so — for  various  reasons,  they  have  not  wanted 
to  go  through  the  necessary  redtape  and 
so  on. 

I  would  anticipate  the  same  would  happen 
under  this  program.  But.  I  would  expect,  cer- 
tainly In  the  early  period,  If  this  program 
were  to  be  adopted,  we  would  get  an  Increase, 
not  a  decrease  In  the  number  of  people  who 
would  be  covered. 

Joyce.  The  teme  critics  argue  that  the  pro- 
gram would  remove  the  incentive  to  work. 
How  do  you  view  this  criticism? 

Setoman.  I  don't  agree  with  that  criticism 
at  all. 

I  think  that  the  Idea  that  there  are  many 
people  In  this  country  who  are  willing  to 
exist  at  very  low  levels  of  living  and  are  re- 
fusing to  take  Jobs — decent  Jobs — that  are 
available  to  them,  is  completely  false. 

In  the  first  place,  experience  has  shown, 
over  and  over  again — and  many  studies  have 
been  made  of  this — that  when  decent  Jobs  are 
offered — even  to  mothers  with  children  at 
home,  provided  they  can  get  any  kind  of  de- 
cent day-care  for  their  children — the  over- 
whelming majority  will  take  those  Jobs. 

Second,  I  think  there  is  no  question  but 
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what  the  payments  themselves  are  not  going 
to  result  In  people  refusing  to  take  Jobs  as 
long  as  they  know  that  by  taking  the  jobs— 
either  to  begin  with,  or,  even  potentially— 
they  are  going  to  have  higher  Incomes  for 
their  families. 

The  question  of  the  potential  is  very  im- 
portant. If  people  know  that  they  are  not  go- 
ing Into  dead-end  jobs — that  they  are  going 
Into  Jobs  which  have  real  possibilities  of  ad- 
vancement and  Increases  of  Income  for  them- 
selves and  their  families— they're  not  going 
to  refuse  those  Jobs. 

Joyce.  You  seem  to  be  saying  that  you  do 
Indeed  agree  with  the  basic,  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  the  Nixon  program,  which  Is  to  pro- 
vide Incentives  to  work. 

Seidman.  Yes,  we  favor  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  program,  but,  we  think  that 
certain  aspects  of  it  are  wrong. 

First  of  all.  the  level  of  payments,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  failure  to  protect  people  In  the 
jobs  to  which  they  would  be  assigned. 

Welsh.  Well,  lets  get  back  to  the  level  of 
payments.  We're  on  this  figure  of  $1600  for  a 
family  of  four.  Isn't  It  true  that  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  session,  nobody  had  any  real 
hope  of  getting  that  figure  up.  because  of  the 
extra  billions  of  dollars  It  would  cost?  And, 
isn't  It  true  that  this  figure  Is  not  what  we're 
asking  anybody  to  live  on,  except  In  those 
states  where  people  are  now  getting  less  than 
that?  And.  Isn't  It  true  that  In  states  were 
people  are  now  on  welfare  at  higher  than 
that,  they  will  continue  to  get  payments 
higher  than  $1600,  plus  the  food  stamps  on 
top  of  that?  Isn't  It  true  that  the  $1600— to 
argue  that  $1600  is  Inadequate  is  a  kind  of  ar- 
tificial thing? 

Seidman.  I  don't  regard  It  as  artificial  at  all, 
Mr.  Welsh. 

In  January  1970.  when  the  bill  was  first  In- 
troduced In  Congress  with  the  level  set  at 
$1600.  It  was  already  Inadequate.  The  law- 
would  not  take  effect  until  July  1973 — three 
and  one-half  years  after  the  bill  was  first  In- 
troduced. There  will  have  been  by  then,  an 
Increase  of  approximately  26  percent  In  the 
cost  of  living. 

So,  If  $1600  was  Inadequate  In  January 
1970,  It  will  be  much  more  Inadequate  in 
July  1973. 

In  January  1970,  In  terms  of  the  people  now 
receiving  public  assistance  payments.  It 
would  have  increased  those  payments  in  only 
seven  or  eight  states.  By  July  1973,  there  will 
probably  be  only  two  or  three  states  where  It 
win  have  any  Impact  at  an.  In  Improving  the 
very,  very  low  payments  to  the  people  now  on 
public  assistance. 

Welsh.  Well,  where  would  you  put  this 
minimum  floor?  And,  how  do  you  get  around 
the  fact  that  even  raising  It  $100 — let's  say, 
to  $1700,  or  $200 — to  $1800 — by  formula, 
'-.  ouldn't  It  necessitate  spending  several  bU- 
lion  dollars  more?  How  would  you  get  around 
that  problem? 

Seidman.  Let  me  mention  just  a  couple  of 
points.  Mr.  Welsh. 

As  I  said  before.  In  1969— according  to  the 
government's  figures — the  poverty  level  for  a 
family  of  four  was  $3700.  That's  $2100  more 
than  $1600,  and  that  $3700  figure,  according 
to  the  government  Itself,  Is  based  on  an 
economy  food  budget,  which  Is  designed  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for — and  I  am  quoting  now — "emergency  or 
temporary  use." 

We're  now  talking  about  a  level  $2100  un- 
der that  $3700. 

Now,  let's  talk  about  what  we  are  spend- 
ing. 

Yes,  we  are  spending  a  lot — "ollllons.  But. 
In  the  year  ending  Jime  1970,  we  spent  $6.75 
billion  dollars  In  this  country  on  public  as- 
sistance. That  was  approximately  0.7  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product. 

Now,  you  might  say  that  we  have  to  think 
of  this  In  terms  of  the  billions  of  dollars.  But, 
the  fact  Is,  anybody  who  depends  on  public 
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assistance  lives  at  an  extremely  low — in  most 
cases,  at  a  sub-standard  level  of  living. 

And.  mniions  of  chUdren  In  this  country 
are  being  brought  up  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  this  will  have  an  Impact  on 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Joyce.  Mr.  Seidman,  one  of  the  aspects  of 
the  Administration  bUl  Is  called  "vanishing 
eamlogs"  In  other  words,  the  floor  Is  cut,  as 
a  peAon  earns  more  and  more  money,  up  to 
a  certain  level — I  think  It's  $3900  a  year.  Do 
you  agree  with  this  formula?  Do  you  think 
this  is  a  realistic  formula? 

Seidman.  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  the  level 
of  $3900  as  a  maximum. 

But,  I  do  agree  with  the  basic  Idea  that  as 
people  are  able  to  obtain  Income  from  work, 
the  pajrments  are  gradually  reduced,  so  that 
the  higher  the  Income  they  can  achieve  from 
work,  the  more  the  payments  are  reduced, 
and,  eventually,  payments  are  eliminated. 

Joyce.  Where  would  you  set  the  cut-off 
point? 

Seidman.  Well,  this  Is  a  problem  that  In 
some  respects,  can  be  considered  technical. 

In  the  Administration  bill,  50  percent  of 
the  earnings  are  subtracted  from  the  beneflt. 
There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
should  be  a  graduated  percentage,  starting 
out  with  cutting  off  less  of  the  payment  at 
lower  levels,  but  cutting  off  a  very  much 
higher  proportion  of  the  payments  at  higher 
levels. 

If  you  agree  that  as  long  as  people  see  the 
potential  for  higher  Incomes  from  decent 
Jobs — If  they  are  the  kind  of  people  who  can 
work — who  are  not  disabled,  or  elderly,  or 
taking  care  of  children — It  seems  to  me  that 
as  long  as  they  see  that  Incentive,  they  wUl 
take  advantage  of  It. 

Joyce.  It  was  the  working-poor  aspect  that 
so  many  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  objected  to.  Do  you  see  any 
change  of  heart  among  members  of  that 
committee  this  time  around? 

Seidman.  Well,  of  course.  I  think  that  they 
had  very  conflicting  views  on  that.  They 
weren't  very  consistent. 

On  the  one  hand  they  were  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  you  would  have  to  give 
money  to  people  who  were  already  working, 
even  though  they  had  very  low  levels  of 
Income. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  concerned 
about  some  incentive  for  people  who  were 
on  public  assistance  to  seek  employment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  you  remove  the 
monetary  Incentive  altogether.  It's  going  to 
be  more  difficult  to  do  this.  We  already 
recognize  this  In  our  present  Public  As- 
sistance Program.  The  formula  Is  different, 
but  the  principal  Is  recognized — ^people  do 
not  lose  their  entire  payment  until  they 
reach  a  certain  level  of  Income. 

Welsh.  To  the  point  that  Mr.  Joyce  raised, 
the  conservatives  are  asking.  In  effect,  look 
you  want  to  reform  welfare.  Why  Is  It  nec- 
essary to  add  these  millions  of  people,  who. 
In  effect,  represent  the  working  poor?  Whv 
Is  It  necessary  to  pay  them?  Can't  you  re- 
form welfare  and  make  It  a  viable  system, 
without  paying  millions  more  people? 

Do  you  think  It  Is  possible? 

Seidman.  I  think  the  basic  reason  for  the 
feeling  that  the  people  who  are  working 
should  be  Included  In  the  program  Is  that 
so  many  are  working  full-time  and  still 
earning  very  low  Incomes. 

For  example,  according  to  the  same  gov- 
ernment figures  I  was  talking  about  a  mo- 
ment ago,  more  than  5>4  million  people  were 
"poor"  In  1989,  despite  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployable person  In  that  family  was  working 
full-time  and  aU  year. 

Now,  It's  because  of  that  kind  of  situation 
that  the  feeling  was  these  people  are  en- 
titled to  some  supplement  of  their  very  low 
Incomes.  This  Is  a  psutlcular  problem  for 
people  with  large  families,  who  are  working 
at  very  low  wages. 


WcLSH.  Do  you  think  that  the  program 
win  pass  this  year? 

SEmBiAN.  I  think  there  Is  a  very  good 
chance  that  some  kind  of  program  will  pass 
this  year.  Whether  It  will  be  the  program  as 
Introduced,  I  dont  know.  I  would  hope  that 
if  it  does  pass,  It  will  have  the  kind  of  im- 
provements I've  been  talking  about. 

Joyce.  Much  of  the  strong  objection  has 
come  from  the  South.  Do  you  see  this  as  an 
extension  of  racial  attitudes  In  the  South, 
or.  Is  there  another  factor  Involved? 

Setoman.  I  think.  Mr.  Joyce,  that  the  point 
you  raise  is  probably  one  In  the  picture. 

There  are  people  In  the  South  who  feel 
that  to  provide  any  kind  of  decent  level 
of  living  for  poor  people^and  particularly, 
for  poor  black  people — is  wrong. 

It  would  have  an  Impact  on  what  they  have 
considered  to  be  a  "desirable  social  and  eco- 
nomic structure." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  we  have 
to  bring  the  South,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
up  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  I 
think  that  from  the  point  of  view,  the  prin- 
ciple in  this  program,  of  establishing  na- 
tional standards — which  standards  ought  to 
be  better  than  they  are — but  nevertheless, 
establishing  national  standards — minimum 
standards — which  would  apply  all  over  the 
country.  Is  good.  In  terms  of  bringing  about 
unity  and  a  greater  degree  of  equity  among 
the  people  of  this  country  In  the  future. 

Joyce.  When  this  concept  was  first  worked 
out  In  the  White  House,  as  you  know,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  Internal  bickering.  Ap- 
parently, George  Shultz  stepped  In  and  re- 
solved the  dispute.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Administration  Is  now  doing  all  it  can  to 
see  that  this  bUl  Is  passed? 

Sbtoman.  It's  always  hard  to  say,  Mr.  Joyce, 
whether  the  Administration  Is  doing  all 
that  it  can. 

I  think  that  the  Administration  wants  to 
get  some  kind  of  famHy  assistance  prog^ram 
on  the  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Administration  has 
thus  far  resisted  the  kind  of  changes  we 
have  been  projjoslng.  And,  I  think,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  subjected  to  too  much 
pressure  and  Influence  from  people  who  want 
to  make  the  program  even  harsher  than  It 
Is  In  the  form  It  has  been  proposed. 

Welsh.  What  Is  your  order  of  priority? 
It  Is  really  a  campaign  to  get  the  payments 
up,  or.  Is  it  to  concentrate,  as  you  did  last 
year,  on  making  the  work-requirements  what 
the  AFL-CIO  would  like  to  have? 

Setoman.  We  would  like  to  do  both  of 
those  things. 

We're  not  thinking  in  terms  of  one  Issue 
having  a  higher  priority  than  the  other. 

We  do  think  that  jjeople  ought  not  to  be 
exploited  by  being  assigned  to  sub-standard 
Jobs.  We  think  that  payments  ought  to  be 
at  the  highest  possible  levels,  so  that  people 
have  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Labor  wants  to  achieve  both  of  those  ob- 
jectives In  the  legislation. 

Labor  worked  for  both  of  those  objectives 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress.  We  will  do 
so  again.  Both  are  absolutely  essential  In  a 
olll  that  Is  equitable — a  bill  which  will  really 
make  an  Impact  on  poverty  In  this  country. 

Harden.  Thank  you.  gentleman.  Today's 
Labor  News  Conference  guest  was  Bert  Seld- 
man. director  of  the  AFL-CIO's  Department 
of  Social  Security.  Representing  the  pres.s 
were  James  Welsh,  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  and  Tom  Joyce,  economic  cor- 
respondent for  Newsweek  magazine.  This  Is 
your  moderator.  Frank  Harden,  Inviting  you 
to  listen  again  next  week.  Labor  News  Con- 
ference is  a  public  affairs  production  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  produced  in  cooperation  with  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

MtTTTTAL  Announcer.  The  preceding  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  public  service 
by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System.  The  opinions  expressed  are  solely 
those  of  the  participants. 


THE  NATIONAL  AIR  AND  SPACE 
MUSEUM  WILL  EXTEND  AMER- 
ICA'S EXPLORING  SPIRIT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  pleasure  in  January  to  serve  as 
moderator  of  a  symposiiun  on  the  Na- 
tional Air  said  Space  Museum  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. The  very  fact  that  the  meeting  was 
held  indicates  a  renewed  interest  In  the 
future  of  thLs  important  museum  and  in- 
spired all  of  us  who  have  some  experi- 
ence in  aviation  to  hope  a  permanent 
building  for  the  museum  will  at  last  be- 
come a  reality. 

There  were  many  eminent  individuals 
present.  Including  Dr.  Wemher  von 
Braun,  Representative  Frank  T.  Bow, 
Representative  James  G.  Pulton,  and 
Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley.  All  of  the  partici- 
pants earnestly  agree  the  new  museum 
facility  is  needed,  and  there  should  be  a 
firm  deadline  set  for  its  completion  prior 
to  the  Nation's  bicentennial  celebration 
on  July  4, 1976, 

Probably  the  best  exposition  of  the  real 
reason  why  a  national  museum  of  flight 
Is  needed  was  given  by  Dr.  Daniel  J. 
Boorstln,  the  eminent  historian  who  is 
director  of  the  National  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology.  The  theme  of  Dr. 
Boorstln's  scholarly  and  philosophical 
talk  was  that  the  Air  and  Space  Museum 
is  a  channel  through  which  our  people 
can  view  their  futtire. 

For  we  will  not  merely  be  looking  at 
man's  achievements  in  flight  as  a  fin- 
ished project  beyond  which  our  Nation 
stopped  and  began  sliding  backward,  but 
as  an  ever-stimulating  impetus  which 
moves  us  forward.  In  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum,  displays  of  man's  courage  and 
skill  at  breaking  new  frontiers  by  past 
aviation  and  space  feats  will  serve  as 
self-renewing  encouragements  for  com- 
parable explorations  and  risk-taking  in 
the  future. 

Furthermore,  the  exhibits  at  the  na- 
tional museum  will  be  ever  changing,  of- 
fering some  tangible  examples  by  which 
the  average  citizen  can  actually  see  for 
himself  what  is  the  latest  development  In 
flight  and  what  might  be  expected 
beyond  that.  As  well,  of  course,  he  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  view  a  few  grand 
aircraft  or  space  objects  of  eternal  nos- 
talgic Interest. 

But.  in  addition,  the  Museum  of  Air 
and  Space  may  serve  its  primary  role  by 
exciting  and  pointing  to  new  adventures 
of  American  exploration  and  growth. 
With  this  country  expanded  almost  to 
the  limits  of  Its  explorable  land,  we  must 
find  new  ways  by  which  our  national  en- 
ergies can  be  recharged  and  refreshed. 
We  are  once  again  in  need  of  the  inspira- 
tional lift  which  comes  from  experienc- 
ing the  unknown  and  from  embarking  on 
this  venture  in  commimlty  with  our  fel- 
low people. 

As  Dr.  Boorstln  so  brilliantly  points 
out,  these  are  the  very  qualities  which 
the  exploration  of  space  hold  out  to  us. 
And  therein  lies  the  meaning  of  the  story 
of  space  pioneering,  as  it  will  be  told  and 
explained  at  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum. 

In  order  that  this  thoughtful  and 
honest  statement  may  be  circulated 
among  a  wider  audience  than  the  few 
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who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  address  by  Dr.  Daniel  Boorstin,  en- 
titled "How  Exploring  Space  Helps  Us 
To  Discover  America,"  lie  printed  In  the 
Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

How  EzFiiOUNo  Spacb  Hkj>8  Ua  To  Dmcovn 
America,  Addbkss  bt  Ds.  Dakikl  J.  Boob- 
STXN  Bxross  Symposium  on  Nation ai.  Aib 
AND  Sfack  Musxum.  Jantiabt  18.  1971 
Mr.  Secretary,  Senator  Ooldwater. 
My  preeence  here  I  think  requires  some 
explanation.  I  am  here  In  my  role  as  his- 
torian and  can  hardly  add  anything  to  the 
knowledge  of  space  or  the  understanding  oH 
the  special  history  of  our  space  enterprises 
which  is  here  In  this  room.  But  there  is  a 
special  reason  this  afternoon  to  consider  the 
place  of  the  space  effort  In  history.  For  we 
are  tempted  to  see  space  exploration  only 
In  a  framework  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
television  programs  or  In  the  bureaucratic 
world  of  legislation  and  government  pro- 
cedures. I  would  like  for  a  few  minutes  to 
remind  us  of  the  meaning  of  space  explora- 
tion In  the  larger  frame  of  our  history.  I 
will  try  to  suggest  the  grand  and  peculiar 
significance  of  space  exploration  for  Ameri- 
cans and  therefore  to  offer  some  of  the  spe- 
cial reasons  why  a  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  is  needed  and  some  of  the  mean- 
ings It  should  have  for  Americans  and  for 
the  world. 

Plrst,  I  will  note  how  the  exploring  of 
space  fits  Into  the  historic  American  op- 
portunities and  traditions.  Then  I  will  sug- 
gest why  today  especially  we  need  the  In- 
tellectual and  spiritual  lift  which  comes  from 
exploring  space  and  therefore  why  we  need 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 

We  can  characterize  much  of  the  Amer- 
ican past  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  exploring 
spirit.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  explor- 
ing of  spcu^  as  an  appendage  to  our  past. 
In  a  sense  not  true  of  any  other  modern  na- 
tion we  have  been  an  exploring  nation.  In 
America,  exploration  and  growth  have  been 
synonymous.  The  settlement  of  our  nation, 
unlike  others,  has  been  contempwaneous 
with  the  exploring  of  our  land.  The  frontier 
which  many  have  used  as  a  hallmark  of  our 
history  has  been  simply  another  name  for 
the  bouudarlee  of  the  unknown.  Much  of  the 
greatness,  the  optimism,  the  energy  and  the 
boldness  of  our  country  has  come  from  this 
peculiar  way  of  growing.  In  fact,  the  people 
who  built  America  were  not  afraid  to  plunge 
Into  the  unknown,  to  live  on  the  edge  of 
the  unknown.  They  delighted  and  prospered 
In  exploring  the  unknown. 

We  are  prone  to  forget  some  of  the  spe- 
cial characteristics  of  this  experience.  Plrst, 
the  uncertainty  and  the  willingness  to  take 
risks.  This  was  a  meaning  of  the  New  World. 
When  the  Pvirltans  came  here  from  Eng- 
land and  from  Holland  they  moved  to  the 
edge  of  mystery.  When  people  moved  west- 
ward In  the  wagon  trains  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury, they  moved  across  the  unknown.  When 
immigrants  came  from  the  cotintrlee  of  Eu- 
rope In  the  19th  century,  they  moved  Into 
a  world  they  did  not  know.  The  great  seal 
of  the  United  states  contains  the  words 
"NovuB  Ordo  Seclorum,"  a  new  order  of  the 
centuries. 

The  exploration  of  tbU  unknown  was  un- 
dertaken In  community.  Ftom  Columbus  In 
the  late  ISth  century,  who  came  with  his 
scoras  of  fellows,  down  to  the  westward-mov- 
ing wagon  trains  in  the  mid- 19th  centtiry, 
people  organlaed  themselves  together  to  move 
more  swiftly  and  more  safely.  The  same  was 
true  of  those  who  built  the  fur  trade  and 
their  many  foUowers  who  developed  Amer- 
ican enten>rlse.  An  these  pioneers  helped 
make  it  sodally  and  spiritually  possible  for 


us  to  undertake  our  space  explorations.  Our 
classic  American  enterprises  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  large  numbers  of  people  orga- 
nized and  effective  together. 

The  exploring  spirit  has  expressed  faith  In 
the  unpredlcted  and  the  unpredictable.  Its 
theological  form  was  a  belief  in  divine  provi- 
dence expressed  by  Oeorge  Washington  and 
by  many  of  his  successors  in  his  office.  It  was 
once  said  that  the  best  evidence  that  a  di- 
vine providence  watched  over  the  American 
Ijeople  was  the  Presidents  whom  the  Amer- 
ican pteople  have  survived.  This  was  said,  by 
the  way,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  secular  form  of  this  faith 
In  the  unpredlcted  and  the  unpredictable 
was  the  booster  spirit.  Americans  have  been 
willing  to  buy  stock  In  the  futiue  and  to 
postpone  benefits — partly  because  our  Amer- 
ican future  has  always  seems  to  merge  so 
conveniently  Into  our  American  present.  An 
optimistic  19th  century  writer  expressed  otir 
common  view  of  the  future  when  he  said 
that  we  should  not  be  afraid  to  assert  the 
facts  of  the  grand  American  future  simply 
because  they  have  not  yet  "gone  through 
the  formality  of  taking  place." 

The  American  nation  has  grown  not  by 
conquest  but  by  exploration.  The  modem 
nations  which  built  empires  In  the  recent 
centuries  based  them,  for  the  most  part,  am 
oonqeust.  The  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the 
French,  the  British  and  the  German  empires 
were  efforts  to  grow  and  become  powerful 
by  adding  areas  of  known  value  which  would 
produce  known  ocxnmodlties.  In  England,  for 
example,  at  the  end  of  the  Ftench  and  In- 
dian War  in  1763,  there  was  a  large  pcuty 
which  preferred  to  take  the  two  tiny  Islands 
of  Ouadeloupe  from  the  French  In  place  of 
Canada  because  Guadeloupe  was  a  known 
quantity  producing  valuable  tropical  goods 
and  Canada  was  a  massive  unknown.  TTie 
United  States,  however,  has  grown  by  ex- 
ploring, by  discovering  the  values  In  a  new 
world  and  In  unknown  areas. 

Much  of  the  vitality  of  American  civiliza- 
tion In  our  century  will  dei>end  on  our  ability 
to  translate  this  exploring  spirit,  this  en- 
thusiasm for  the  unknown  into  later  20th 
century  terms.  This  Is  not  easy  to  do.  We 
see  some  evidences  of  It  In  the  spectacular 
recent  growth  of  "Research  and  Develop- 
ment." Now  "B  ft  D,"  which  has  become  a 
major  enterprise  of  American  business,  is 
really  a  symbol  In  the  world  of  Industry  of 
uur  quest  for  the  unknown  and  the  unpre- 
dlcted. 

But  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  peculiar 
Infiuences  in  American  civilization  in  our 
day  have  tended — In  fact  the  very  successes 
of  American  civilization  In  the  20th  century 
have  tended — to  dampen  or  dilute  the  ex- 
ploring spirit,  the  spirit  which  would  be 
celebrated  in  a  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum. The  fantastic  and  unpredictable  suc- 
cesses of  our  civilization  have,  among  other 
effects,  produced  the  following  consequences 
In  our  dally   lives. 

First,  there  has  been  what  I  would  call 
the  neutralization  of  risks.  Some  of  the  more 
obvious  factors  in  this  have  been  the  grovrtb 
of  welfare  government  and  the  Improve- 
ment of  medicine  and  public  health.  A  sym- 
bol of  the  neutralization  of  risks  which  has 
not  been  sufficiently  noted  has  been  the  rise 
of  insurance.  Unemployment  Insurance, 
health  insurance  and  (less  noticed  although 
psychologically  of  equal  Importance)  cas- 
ualty Insurance.  The  history  of  American 
casualty  Insurance,  the  means  by  which 
Americans  protect  themselves  from  the  risks 
of  their  dally  lives,  begins  as  recently  as 
1864  when  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
was  formed  to  issue  travel  accident  policies. 
When,  in  1868,  a  casualty  Insurance  com- 
pany began  to  Inspect  steam  boilers,  they 
pioneered  modem  techniques  of  loss  pre- 
vention and  helped  develop  new  ways  of  In- 
demnifying industrial  enterprises  for  acci- 
dents. By  1898  there  were  14  companies  shar- 


ing casualty  premiums  of  less  than  ii  million 
dollars;  by  1960  there  were  thirty-five  hun- 
dred  companies  with  total  premiums  of  over 
9  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  effect  of  all  this 
was  to  encourage  Americans  to  think  that 
they  could  remove  or  at  least  reduce  most 
of  the  risks  of  dally  life. 

At  the  same  time  the  trlimipbs  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  have  led  to  what  I  would  call 
the  decline  of  the  miraculous.  We  have  seen 
the  erasing  of  regions  In  food,  the  erasing  of 
seasons  In  our  diet  by  the  rise  of  canning 
refrigeration,  and  deep  freezing.  Then,  too 
the  erasing  of  seasonal  climates  by  central 
heating,  which  European  travelers  noted 
even  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and 
In  our  time  by  air  conditioning,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  be  warmer  in  winter 
than  we  would  be  in  summer  and  cooler  in 
summer  than  we  would  be  In  winter.  Finally 
the  erasing  of  space  Itself  by  air  transport 
and  radio  and  television  has  further  eroded 
our  sense  of  the  miraculous.  Now  with  tele- 
vision. It  Is  possible  for  us  to  be  more  there 
when  we  are  here  than  when  we  are  there. 

An  additional  development  of  our  Indus- 
trial world  has  been  the  rise  of  what  I  would 
call  the  repeatable  experience.  This  Is  the 
new  and  ever-Increasing  opportunity  to  re- 
play all  the  events  of  the  past.  It  had  its 
beginning  with  photography  In  the  middle  of 
the  19th  cenutry,  advanced  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  phonograph  and  the  motion  pic- 
ture, and  has  climaxed  with  klnesooplng  and 
instant  replay  which  has  done  much  to  re- 
move the  spontaneity  even  of  sports  experi- 
ences. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  these  and  other  fac- 
tors there  has  been  the  crowding  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  global  view  closes  In.  We  must  go 
in  search  of  wilderness,  which  is  another 
name  for  the  unpredlcted  and  the  uncon- 
trollable. A  consequence  of  all  this  in  our 
time  has  been  a  certain  flattening  of  experi- 
ence— a  dilution  of  the  sense  of  spontaneous 
adventure.  Even  words  lose  their  exciting  old 
meanings.  When  we  are  told  that  a  new  real 
estate  development  will  be  "An  Adventure  In 
Suburban  Living"  that  means  it  will  have 
everything  we  already  expect  It  to  have.  Is 
this — ^the  fulfillment  of  advertised  expecta- 
tions— what  we  mean  by  "adventure"  today? 

We  note  everywhere  a  decline  of  the  rlaky. 
a  decline  of  the  unpredlcted.  a  decline  of  the 
unknown.  But  space  exploring  will  keep  alive 
and  stimulate  the  traditional  American  ex- 
ploring spirit.  A  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seiim  can  help  remind  us  Americans  of  this 
spirit  and  can  develop  our  pride  in  that 
spirit.  By  helping  us  depict  and  dramatize 
the  uncertainties,  the  risks  and  the  hopes  of 
space  exploring,  it  can  help  us  keep  alive 
some  of  our  oldest  traditions,  the  traditions 
of  community,  the  tradition  of  risk-taking, 
of  unknown-seeking.  It  can  dramatize  all 
our  commiuUty  efltorts,  for  our  moon-shots 
are,  of  course,  the  greatest  collaborative  ex- 
ploring efforts  in  history. 

In  our  paradoxical  Nation  no  paradox  is 
more  Intriguing  than  the  combination  of 
our  pragmatic  practical  spirit  with  our  love 
affair  with  the  unknown.  It  is  appropriate 
that  our  new  world  should  be  the  point  of 
take-off  for  newer  worlds.  By  moving  Into 
outer  space  we  can  effect  a  change  In  man- 
kind's point  of  view,  we  can  lift  man  above 
the  petrified  world  he  knows,  much  as  did 
Copernicus  and  his  followers  and  the  ex- 
plorers to  America  In  shifting  from  the 
geocentric  of  the  heliocentric  point  of  view. 
Now  we  direct  man's  view  towards  the  new 
continents  of  outer  space  in  the  discovery  of 
new  Americas. 

Just  as  the  shift  which  came  with  the  dis- 
covery and  settlement  of  America  changed 
Old  World  thinking  about  the  world  and  at 
the  same  time  provided  a  new  locus  of  ex- 
perience, so  will  space  exploring.  It  will  keep 
alive  and  vigorous,  dramatically  and  sym- 
bolically clear,  the  exploring  spirit  which  U 
the  American  mission.  I  will  close  with  some 
words  of  T.  8.  Slot,  whom  we  have  a  right 
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to  elaim  as  an  American,  although  be  was  in 

a  sense  refugee  from  American  civilization. 

Be  said: 

We  shall  not  cease  from  exploration 

And  the  end  of  all  our  exploring 

Will  be  to  arrive  where  we  started 

And  know  the  place  of  the  first  time. 


FORMER  JUSTICE  ARTHUR  J.  GOLD- 
BERG TESTIFIES  IN  FAVOR  OF 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  heard  tes- 
timony in  favor  of  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  from  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Arthur  J.  Goldberg.  As  a  for- 
mer Supreme  Court  Justice  and  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  Mr. 
Goldberg  is  extremely  competent  to  com- 
ment on  the  Genocide  Convention. 

In  his  testimony,  the  former  ambassa- 
dor urged  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  cm 
the  convention  and  end  "an  unnecessary 
diplomatic  embarrassment  to  the  United 
States."  He  declared  that  it  is  'incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  hesitate  any 
longer  in  making  an  international  com- 
mitment against  mass  murder." 

As  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, he  was  often  asked  to  explain  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  ratify  the 
convention. 

He  told  the  subcommittee — 

Frankly,  I  never  found  a  convincing  an- 
swer. I  doubt  anyone  can. 

Mr.  Goldberg  pointed  out  that  consti- 
tutional and  legal  arguments  against 
ratification  are  "lacking  in  substance." 
He  further  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
"there  were  no  constitutional  obstacles  to 
ratification." 

The  former  Justice  further  stated 
that— 

The  time  has  come  to  devote  more  of  our 
energies  and  resources  to  the  long-term  task 
of  constructing  some  kind  of  decent  world 
order.  Ratification  of  a  convention  outlaw- 
ing the  most  blatant  crime  against  humanity 
will  not  by  itself  provide  the  answer.  But  It 
Is  surely  a  good  place  to  begin. 

We  who  have  consistently  suw)orted 
the  Genocide  Convention  can  be  encour- 
aged by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Goldberg 
and  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  December  8, 1970.  Both  are 
convincing  proof  that  the  time  is  long 
past  for  the  Senate  to  take  action  on 
this  important  human  rights  convenant. 
Both  are  convincing  evidence  that  the 
legal  and  constitutional  arguments 
against  this  convention  are  groundless. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  ^at  the  testi- 
mony of  former  Justice  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmxnt  or  Hon.  Ahtkub  J.  Goldbkro  on 
Bkhalf  or  THK  As  Hoc  COMMrrm  on  the 
Human  Rights  and  Genocide  TaxATixs  Be- 
FOEX  THE  Senate  Foskion  R«.ations  Sub- 

COMMITTEK   ON    THE   GrNOCTDE   CONVENTION 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  tesUf y 
before  this  Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  I  am  appearing  on  be- 
half of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Htiman 
Eights  and  Genocide  Treaties,  a  conamlttee 
of  62  national  organizations  whose  total 
membership  is  In  the  millions.  The  purpose 


of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  Is  to  strengthen 
International  law  In  the  field  of  human  rights 
by  encouraging  U.S.  ratification  of  appropri- 
ate United  Nations  conventions,  mcludlng 
in  particular  the  Genocide  Convention.  A 
list  of  the  organizations  comprising  the  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  is  contained  at  the  end  of 
my  testimony. 

I  am  accompanied  today  by  Professor 
Rlchturd  N.  Gardner  of  Columbia  Law  School, 
who  appeared  for  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In 
your  hearings  on  the  Genocide  Convention 
last  year. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  today  all  the  argu- 
ments this  Committee  has  already  heard  on 
behalf  of  the  Genocide  Convention.  But  per- 
mit me  to  state  briefly  my  own  answer  to 
the  frequently  asksd  question :  "Why  should 
we  act  favorably  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion now?" 
The  answer.  It  seems  to  me.  has  three  parts ; 
First,  the  Genocide  Convention  outlaws  ac- 
tion that  \B  repugnant  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  should  not  decline  to  afflrm  our 
support  for  principles  of  International  law 
and  morality  which  we  believe  In.  Our  coun- 
try was  founded  out  of  a  passionate  concern 
for  human  liberty  reflected  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Constitution.  I  beUeve  that 
concern  Is  very  much  alive  today,  as  is  re- 
flected by  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  supporting  this  Convention  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  It  Is  inconceiv- 
able that  we  should  hesitate  any  longer  In 
making  an  international  commitment 
against  mass   murder. 

Second,  our  failure  to  adhere  to  this  Con- 
vention is  an  unnecessary  diplomatic  em- 
barrassment. Seventy-flve  countries  have  now 
ratified  the  Convention.  We  are  the  most 
prominent  United  Nations  member  that  has 
not.  When  I  was  United  Stotes  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  I  was  often  asked 
to  explain  our  failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Frankly,  I  never  found  a  con- 
vincing answer.  I  doubt  that  anyone  can.  At 
a  time  when  our  commitment  to  human 
rights  is  being  questioned  by  some  of  our 
own  people  and  by  others  overseas,  it  is  pstf- 
tlcularly  Important  that  we  ratify  a  treaty 
so  thoroughly  consistent  with  our  national 
purpose.  A  continuing  dedication  and  re- 
affirmation of  the  humane  principles  of  our 
BUI  of  Rights  and  Constitution  is  very  much 
in  order. 

Third,  our  adherence  to  ti-e  Genocide  Con- 
vention can  make  a  practical  contribution 
to  the  long  and  difficult  process  of  building 
a  structure  of  international  law  based  on 
principles  of  human  dignity.  It  will  put  us 
In  a  better  position  to  protest  acts  of  Geno- 
cide In  other  parts  of  the  world  and  will  en- 
hance our  Influence  In  United  Nations  efforts 
to  draft  satisfactory  human  rights  principles. 
I  do  not  say  that  our  adherence  to  this  Con- 
vention win  work  miracles.  It  may  not  bring 
very  dramatic  benefits  In  the  short  run.  Let 
us  remember,  however,  that  none  of  the 
great  documents  of  human  civilization  pro- 
duced Instant  moraUty — not  even  Magna 
Carta  or  our  own  BUI  of  Rights.  The  point 
Is  that  they  did  shape  history  In  the  long 
run.  I  believe  the  same  may  be  true  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  if  we  only  give  it  a 
chance. 

A  number  of  arguments,  many  of  them  of 
a  constitutional  or  legal  nature,  have  been 
advanced  against  ratification.  I  believe  they 
are  lacking  In  substance.  As  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney-General  have  de- 
clared, there  are  no  constitutional  obstacles 
to  United  States  ratification.  I  find  fully 
convincing  the  reasoning  of  the  report  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  ot  December  8, 
1970.  which  painstakingly  examines  and 
then  rejects  each  of  the  constltutloixal  and 
other  arguments  against  the  Convention. 

It  Is  true,  as  this  Subcommittee  Is  well 
aware,  that  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 


American  Bar  Assoloatlon  recommended 
against  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion in  1949.  But  in  the  last  two  years  every 
section  of  the  ABA  having  specialized  com- 
petence In  the  subject  matter  has  come  out 
In  support  of  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention:  the  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities,  the  Section  of 
International  and  Comparative  Law,  the 
Section  of  Criminal  Law,  the  Section  of  Ju- 
dicial Administration,  the  Section  of  FamUy 
Law.  and  the  ABA  Standing  Committee  on 
World  Order  Under  Law.  A  motion  to  reverse 
the  ABA'S  1949  position  failed  In  the  House 
of  Delegates  by  only  four  votes  In  the  At- 
lanta meeting  in  February  1970. 

It  is  clear  from  the  recent  record  that 
the  Hotise  of  Delegates  is  closely  divided  on 
this  issue,  but  that  sentiment  in  recent 
years  has  moved  dramatically  In  favor  of 
ratification.  It  is  also  clear  that  those  sec- 
tions and  committees  of  the  ABA  with  spe- 
cial interest  in  international  law  and  con- 
stitutional questions  are  overwhelmingly  In 
favor  of  ratification.  It  Is  also  significant 
that  many  prominent  leaders  of  the  ABA,  in- 
cluding past  presidents,  Bernard  G.  Segal. 
Whitney  North  Seymour,  William  T.  Oossett, 
Charles  S.  Rhyue,  and  Solicitor  General  Er- 
wln  N.  Orlswold  endorse  ratlflcatlon.  Many 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  bar,  In- 
cluding Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers,  have  likewise  en- 
dorsed ratlflcatlon,  as  have  several  other 
state  (uid  local  bar  associations. 

The  ABA,  as  we  are  aU  aware,  is  a  very 
different  organization  than  It  was  twenty- 
two  years  ago.  Its  membership  has  changed 
Its  views  on  many  questions,  domestic  and 
International.  I  believe  the  Subcommittee 
may  wish  to  bear  these  considerations  in 
mind  as  It  evaluates  the  testimony  of  those 
who  appear  on  behalf  of  the  ABA  today. 
Let  me  comment  on  the  arguments  that 
have  been  given  partlcultir  prominence  by 
the  opponents  of  ratlflcatlon  ; 

1.  The  contention  that  the  Constitution 
prevents  ratification  of  the  Oenocide  Con- 
vention because  Genocide  is  a  "domestic" 
matter  is  vHthout  foundation. 

It  would  l>e  a  curious  result  if  the  United 
States  were  constltutlonaUy  barred  from 
ratifying  a  Convention  already  ratified  by 
75  other  countries,  including  such  friends 
and  democracies  as  the  United  EUngdom, 
Canada.  France.  Mexico,  the  Scandinavian 
Countries  and  Israel.  Fortunately,  there  Is 
nothing  In  our  Constitution  that  Imposes 
such  a  unique  dlsabUlty  upon  us. 

By  any  objective  standard,  Oenocide  Is  a 
matter  of  international  concern  and  Is,  there- 
fore, an  appropriate  subject  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  racial,  religious  or  national  group 
in  one  country  has  Its  Impact  on  members 
of  this  group  In  other  countries,  stimulates 
demands  for  intervention,  and  Inevitably 
troubles  international  relations.  The  fact 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  unani- 
mously declared  Oenocide  to  be  a  crime  un- 
der International  law  In  1949  and  that  76 
members  of  the  United  Nations  are  parties 
to  the  Oenocide  Convention  Is  further  evi- 
dence that  Oenocide  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  whoUy  within  domestic 
jurisdiction. 

The  protection  of  human  rights  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  International  concern.  The  United 
States  has  shown  that  It  agrees  with  this 
view  by  ratifying  the  World  War  II  peace 
treaties,  the  United  Nations  Ohartar,  the 
Slavery  Convention  of  1926,  and  more  re- 
cently the  Supplementary  Convention  on 
Slavery  (1967)  and  the  Supplementary  Con- 
vention on  Refugees  (1968) .  In  the  words  of 
the  Special  Committee  of  Lawyers  of  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observance 
of  Human  Rights  Tear,  chaired  by  retired 
Supreme  Court  Jiistlce  Tom  C.  Clark: 
"Treaties  which  deal  with  the  rights  of  In- 
dividuals within  their  own  countries  as  a 
matter  of  International  concern  may  be  a 
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proper  exercise  of  the  treety  making  power 
of  the  United  States  ...  It  may  seem  almost 
anachronistic  that  this  question  continues 
to  be  raised."  I  agree  with  my  former  col- 
league. Justice  Clark,  that  there  Is  no  real 
basis  for  challenging  the  authority  of  our 
country  under  our  Constitution  to  enter  Into 
the  Genocide  Convention.  The  constitution- 
al arguments  against  the  Convention  are  in- 
deed, as  the  Committee  said,  anachronistic 
and  without  foundation  in  law. 

a.  The  contention  that  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention would  alter  the  balance  of  authority 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  unfounded. 

The  Constitution  specificaily  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  "define  and  punish  .  .  . 
olTenses  against  the  law  of  Nations."  Oenu- 
cide  Is  an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations 
and  Is  thus  within  the  power  of  Congress 
to  outlaw.  Moreover,  as  the  ABA's  Section  on 
Individual  Rights  and  Responsibilities  said 
In  its  report: 

"Ratification  of  the  Convention  will  add 
no  powers  to  those  the  Federal  Government 
alresMly  possesses." 

3.  The  contention  that  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  subject  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  trial  in  foreign  countries  like 
North  Viet  Nam  on  trumped-up  charges  of 
Genocide  is  wholly  false. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention that  would  provide  warrant  for 
charges  by  North  Viet  Nam  that  our  prisoners 
of  war,  being  held  under  conditions  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention,  are  guilty  of 
Genocide.  As  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee pointed  out  in  Its  report,  Hanoi  can  make 
trumped-up  charges  of  Genocide  against  our 
servicemen,  with  or  without  reference  to  the 
Genocide  Convention.  In  the  words  of  the 
Committee: 

"Their  peril  will  not  be  Increased  by  ap- 
proval of  this  convention  while  peril  may 
be  avoided  for  tens  of  millions  by  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention." 

Moreover,  under  the  Genocide  Convention, 
extradition  would  only  take  place  in  accord- 
ance with  laws  and  treaties  in  force,  and  we 
have  no  extradition  treaties  with  North  Viet 
Nam.  Nor  do  we  make  such  treaties  with 
countries  whose  legal  systems  do  not  afford 
basic  procedural  safeguards.  Moreover,  we 
do  not  grant  extradition  in  any  event  unless 
a  prima  facie  case  Is  established  against  the 
accused  and  unless  the  accused  will  be  af- 
forded by  the  requesting  state  the  due  proc- 
ess provided  by  our  own  law. 

In  reading  the  testimony  of  the  prior  hear- 
ings I  have  noted  the  discussion  of  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction  under  the  Convention — 
Jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  which  the  of- 
fender Is  a  national  as  well  as  the  state  in 
which  the  offense  of  Genocide  occurs.  I  noted 
the  concern  expressed  on  this  matter  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Senator 
Cooper.  Any  expression  from  Senator  Cooper 
deserves  serious  attention,  and  I  have  given 
it  the  serious  attention  that  It  warrants.  I 
found  in  my  own  review  of  the  legislative 
history  that  there  was  an  agreed  Interpreta- 
tion by  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  that  nothing  in 
article  VI  shall  affect  the  right  of  any  state 
to  bring  to  trial  before  its  own  tribunals  any 
of  lt«  nationals  for  acts  committed  outside 
the  state.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reached  the  same  concluslo:i  in  its  report. 
Nevertheleea,  I  commend  the  Committee  for 
meeting  this  concern  by  recommending  an 
appropriate  understanding  on  this  point.  I 
note  further  from  the  testimony  of  Adminis- 
tration witnesses  that  the  Government  could 
refuse  to  extradite  where  an  accused  Ameri- 
can was  standing  trial  In  the  United  States 
or  where  the  U.S.  Government  elected  to  try 
him  ixere. 

4.  The  argument  that  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  subject  the 
United  States  Government  to  irresponsible 


charges  of  Genocide  arising  out  of  Viet  Nam 
or  OUT  treatment  of  American  Negroes  is 
without  foundation. 

Here  again,  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  does  not  alter  the  present  situa- 
tion to  our  disadvantage.  Even  without  rati- 
fication, there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  a  coun- 
try from  making  baseless  charges  of  genocide 
against  this  country  in  the  UJf.  If  anything, 
ratification  would  Improve  our  position,  be- 
cause the  Convention  requires  an  "intent  to 
destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  eth- 
nical, racial  or  religious  group  as  such."  The 
tragic  events  In  Viet  Nam  and  the  terrible 
loss  of  life,  both  military  and  civilian,  that 
has  occurred  there  do  not  meet  the  treaty 
definition.  Charges  of  Genocide  in  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  the  Negro  community  in 
the  United  states,  which  admittedly  has  suf- 
fered widespread  discrimination  for  many 
years,  also  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
Treaty.  Ratification  of  the  Convention  would, 
If  anything,  help  us  rebut  such  charges  by 
subjecting  our  behavior  to  a  precise  legal 
definition  of  Genocide. 

5.  The  argument  that  provision  for  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  would  override  the  Connally 
Amendment  and  unreasonably  limit  our 
sovereignty  is  without  substance. 

This  charge  also  lacks  substance.  The  Con- 
nally Amendment  applies  only  to  our  accept- 
ance of  Article  36(2)  of  the  Coiurt's  Statute, 
the  so-called  "optional  clause"  providing  for 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  across-the-board. 
Cases  arising  as  a  result  of  our  adherence  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  would  come  under 
Article  36(1)  of  the  Court's  Statute,  which 
covers  the  Courfs  Jurisdiction  as  provided  for 
in  specific  treaties.  The  United  States  has 
ratified  many  treaties  containing  the  same 
type  of  provision  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes by  the  International  Court  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  Genocide  Convention.  Among 
such  treaties  are  the  Supplementary  Conven- 
tion on  Slavery,  the  Antarctic  Treaty,  the 
Statute  of  the  International  Atomic  Energy, 
and  the  Convention  on  the  Privileges  and 
Immunities  of  the  United  Nations  ratified 
Just  last  year.  A  list  of  these  treaties  is  con- 
tained on  page  215  of  this  Subcommittee's 
1970  hearings.  Indeed,  our  country  In  the 
ratification  oi  many  treaties  has  proposed 
that  the  International  Court  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  disputes.  Interestingly  enough,  our 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  frequently  been 
frustrated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  not  Congress, 
whose  members  on  numerous  occasions  have 
advocated  increasing  resort  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court, 

This  provision  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes over  the  interpretation  or  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  does  not  unreasonably  limit 
our  sovereignty.  Our  Interests  are  better 
served  by  having  any  charges  of  Genocide 
against  us  considered  In  a  Judicial  forum  like 
the  International  Coxirt,  rather  than  more 
politically-motivated  forums.  Of  course,  by 
this  provision  we  do  undertake  a  commit- 
ment limiting  our  freedom  of  action  In  a 
limited  sphere,  as  do  the  other  parties  to  the 
Convention.  This  exchange  of  commitment 
is  Inherent  in  any  treaty  to  which  we  become 
a  party.  Where  the  exchange  of  commitments 
serves  our  national  interest,  as  it  does  here,  it 
provides  no  valid  basis  for  objecting  to  the 
treaty. 

6.  The  argument  that  various  provisions  in 
the  Convention — "in  whole  or  in  part", 
"mental  harm,"  "direct  and  public  incite- 
ment to  commit  Genocide" — are  loosely 
drafted  and  potentially  harmful  to  our  in- 
terests is  without  foundation. 

Words  in  a  statute  or  treaty  are  not  seU- 
interpretlng.  They  must  be  read  In  the  con- 
text of  other  provisions  and  In  the  light 
of  the  legislative  or  drafting  history.  The 
hypothetical  interpretations  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  advanced  by  the  critics  are 
Invalidated   by   the   language  of   the    Con- 


vention Itself  and  by  the  records  of  the 
negotiation. 

Thus  "in  whole  or  In  part"  does  not  mean 
that  the  killing  of  a  single  individual  be- 
comes Genocide.  As  the  negotiating  his- 
tory  makes  clear,  substantial  numbers  mvsi 
be  involved,  and  the  acts  of  homicide  must 
be  Joined  by  a  common  Intent  to  destroy  the 
group,  for  the  definition  of  Genocide  to  be 
satisfied.  The  understanding  recommended 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  coi:- 
flrm  this  p  Mint  is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
drafting  history. 

"Mental  harm,"  in  turn,  would  not  sup- 
port propaganda  charges  of  harassment  of 
minority  groups,  as  charged  by  some  critics, 
because  mental  harm  becomes  an  element  of 
Genocide  only  when  done  with  an  Intent  to 
destroy  a  group.  Moreover,  as  the  negotiat- 
ing history  shows.  It  was  Inserted  for  the 
narrow  purpose  of  prohibiting  the  per- 
manent Impairment  of  mental  facilities,  as 
from  the  forcible  application  of  narcotic 
drugs. 

"Direct  and  public  Incitement  to  commit 
Genocide"  does  not  cover  constitutionally- 
protected  speech.  It  covers  speech  which  calls 
for  the  commission  of  mass  murder,  which 
is  actionable  under  our  Constitution  as  in 
other  countries.  As  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared In  Brandenburg  v.  Ohio,  396  U.S.  444. 
"the  constitutional  guarantees  of  free  speech 
and  free  press  do  not  permit  a  State  to  for- 
bid or  proscribe  advocacy  of  the  use  of  force 
or  of  law  violation  except  where  such  ad- 
vocacy is  directed  to  inciting  or  producing 
imminent  lawless  action  and  is  likely  to  in- 
cite or  produce  such  action."  (emphasis 
added).  In  any  case,  no  treaty  can  override 
a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  legislation  p>assed  in  im- 
plementing the  Genocide  Convention  will 
be  Interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  First 
Amendment. 

In  conclusion,  I  find  the  objections  to 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
without  substance.  The  reasons  for  ratifica- 
tion, as  I  suggested  earlier,  seem  to  me  com- 
!}elllng.  Some  cynics  doubt  that  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  really  "matters."  Some  say 
it  ranks  at  the  bottom  of  our  foreign  policy 
priorities.  Some  even  say  it  is  "an  exercise  in 
futility." 

I  do  not  agree.  We  have  heard  this  argu- 
ment now  for  over  twenty  years.  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  to  devote  more  of  our 
energies  and  resources  to  the  long-term  task 
of  constructing  some  kind  of  decent  world 
order.  Ratification  of  a  convention  jutlaw- 
Ing  the  most  blatant  crime  against  humanliy 
win  not  by  Itself  provide  the  answer.  But  it 
Is  surely  a  good  place  to  begin.  It  should  be 
one  of  the  foundations  of  the  rule  of  law 
among  nations — a  rule  of  law  which,  in  the 
long  run.  Is  the  only  assurance  of  lasting 
peace. 

AD     HOC     COMMITTEE     ON     THE     HUMAN     RIGHTS 
AND  GENOCIDE  TREATIES 

Member  Organizations 
American  Baptist  Convention;  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union;  American  Ethical 
Union;  American  Federation  of  State,  Coun- 
ty and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO; 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO; 
American  Friends  Service  Committee;  Amer- 
ican Humanist  Association;  American  Jew- 
ish Committee;  American  Jewish  Congress. 
American  Romanians  National  Commit- 
tee; American  Veterans  Committee;  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action;  B'nal  B'rlth; 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters.  AFL- 
CIO:  Episcopal  Church;  Farband,  Labor  Zion- 
ist Order;  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation;  Hadassah,  the  Women's  Zion- 
ist Organization  of  America. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO; 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Un- 
ion. AFL-CIO;  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee; International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO;   Jewish  Labor  Commit- 
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tee;  Jewish  War  Veterans;  League  or  In- 
duBtried  Democracy;  Methodist  Church,  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns; 
National  Association  of  Negro  Business  & 
Professional  Women's  Clube;  National  As- 
gociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

National  Board,  YWCA;  National  Catholic 
Conference  for  Interracial  Justice;  National 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory 
Council;  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews;  National  Council  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en; National  Spiritual  Assembly  of  the 
Baha'is  of  the  U.S.;  Poale  Zion,  United  La- 
bor Zionist  Organization  of  America;  Quak- 
er, U.N.  Office;  Retail,  Wholesale  &  Depart- 
ment Store  Union.  AFL-CIO;  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America.  AFL-CIO. 

Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Ameri- 
ca; Ukrainian  National  Association;  Union 
of  American  Hebrew  Congregations;  Uni- 
tarian-Univcrsalist  Association;  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  of  America;  United  Church 
of  Christ;  Women  United  for  the  United 
Nations;  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom;  Workers  Defense  League 
Workmen's  Circle;  World  Federalists,  USA; 
World  Jewish  Congress,  American  Section. 
Advisory  Members 

Conference  of  U.N.  Representatives  of  the 
Council  of  Organizations.  UNA-USA;  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In 
the  U.8^. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  on  Tues- 
day, the  Secretary  of  Defense  released 
the  Department  of  Defense  report  on 
President  Nixon's  strategy  for  peace.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  title  I  of 
that  report,  entitled  "Organization  and 
Management  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

I.  Organization  and  Management  in  the 
Depabtment  of  Defense 

During  the  past  year  we  have  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  Improvement  of 
organization  and  management  In  the  De- 
partment. The  actions  we  have  taken  repre- 
sent both  a  continuation  of  the  efforts  we 
began  shortly  after  taking  office  in  early  1969 
and  the  tnltiation  of  new  proposals  drawn 
from  our  own  subsequent  experience  and  the 
work  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel.  The 
following  discussion  of  our  management  and 
organization  efforts  addresses  three  major 
areas: 

Our  general  approach  to  organization  and 
management,  including  continuing  actions 
to  improve  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
Department. 

Improvements  In  the  management  of  mili- 
tary operations. 

Improvements  in  the  process  for  develop- 
ing and  acquiring  new  weapons  systems. 

A.  the  affboacb 
We  have  adopted,  as  I  said  a  year  ago,  a 
concept  of  management  that  Is  based  on 
participatory  decision-making,  defined  de- 
centralization and  delegation  of  authority 
under  specific  guidance.  Our  aim  is  to  Im- 
prove both  the  decision-making  process  and 
also  other  management  activities  by  placing 
mora  emphasis  on  people  and  less  emphasis 
on  elaborate  procedures.  When  the  people 
who  will  be  responsible  for  Implementing  a 
decision  have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
In  making  it,  the  decision  Is  likely  to  be  bet- 
ter, and  the  people  In  the  organization  will 
probably  have  a  greater  Incentive  for  success- 
ful Implementation, 


I.  The  importance  of  people  In  management 

One  key  facet  of  our  concept  of  manage- 
ment Is  emphasis  on  Individual  responsibil- 
ity and  action.  We  know  that  one  way  to 
improve  management  Is  to  improve  motiva- 
tion and  morale — and  thereby  performance — 
of  the  people  In  the  Department.  We  have 
taken  a  number  of  steps  in  this  direction. 
The  Statement  on  Human  Goals,  promul- 
gated by  me.  Deputy  Secretary  Packard,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments 
and  the  Chiefs  of  the  Services  In  October 
1969  highlighted  our  concern  for  the  people 
of  the  Department.  In  keeping  with  that 
statement,  equal  opportunity  actions  have 
had  a  high  priority  in  our  efforts.  Moreover, 
each  of  the  Services  is  doing  a  number  of 
things  designed  to  mtkke  a  military  career 
more  attractive  for  young  people  in  the  fu- 
ture than  It  has  been  in  the  past.  These 
actions  are  motivated  by  our  desire  to  im- 
prove morale  and  performance  and  to  move 
toward  an  all-volunteer  force  in  the  future. 
I  will  have  more  to  say  in  the  next  chapter 
about  our  efforts  to  reduce  drafts  calls  and 
to  prog;ress  toward  an  all-volunteer  force. 

2.  Decentralization 

We  firmly  believe  that  management  will 
be  Improved  by  selective  decentralization.  An 
essential  part  of  this  process  Is  to  give  the 
Military  Departments  a  larger  role  In  mak- 
ing the  decisions  that  affect  them.  We  have 
already  moved  In  that  direction  and  In- 
tend to  continue  to  allow  and  to  encour- 
age the  Services  to  make  their  own  decisions 
whenever  appropriate. 

There  are,  however,  some  decisions  that 
the  Military  Departments  find  It  difficult  or 
Impossible  to  make.  There  is.  understandably, 
continual  competition  among  the  Services 
and  while  it  generates  a  high  level  of  motiva- 
tion and  performance,  this  competitive  at- 
titude makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
Services  themselves  to  make  basic  decisions 
on  the  allocation  of  resources  and  respon- 
sibility between  and  among  themselves.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  can  and  do  resolve  some 
of  these  matters,  but  there  are  clearly  a  num- 
ber of  areas  In  which  the  final  decisions  can 
be  made  only  at  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
level.  Decentralization  must,  then,  be  limited 
to  giving  the  Services  the  responsibility  for 
those  things  which  they  are  best  able  to 
do  themselves.  Not  every  management  de- 
cision can  be  decentralized,  and  in  fact  some 
matters  require  more  centralization  than 
existed  In  the  past. 

The  decisions  we  lace  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment concern  Important  and  complex 
matters  Involving  large  sums  of  federal  funds. 
The  essential  Inputs  to  effective  decision- 
making on  these  matters  are  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  analysis. 

In  the  previous  Administration,  the  deci- 
sion-making process  was  centrally  controlled, 
with  the  Systems  Analysis  office  giving  In- 
dependent support  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense by  Identifying  Issues,  providing  anal- 
yses, and  recommending  decisions.  In  this 
Administration,  we  have  encouraged  greater 
particl{>ation  by  all  parties  concerned.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  sought  to  identify 
more  precisely  the  areas  of  responsibility  of 
the  participants.  This  participatory-man- 
agement approach  results  In  a  more  effec- 
tive interplay  of  experience  and  analysis, 
and  In  a  more  effective  use  of  the  Systems 
Analysis  office.  Within  this  framework,  the 
role  of  Systems  Analysis  Is  to  stimulate  and 
develop  the  uses  of  analytic  techniques 
throughout  the  Department  and  to  encourage 
the  development  for  me  of  clear  analyses  of 
Issues  and  clear  delineations  of  alternative 
courses  of  action  on  them.  In  this  manner  the 
Issues  and  alternatives  are  clarified  not  only 
by  analysis  but  also  by  the  Judgment  and 
recommendations  of  the  mllltaiy  services  and 
of  the  JCS, 


3.  Delegation  of  authority 
One  Important  Ingredient  of  good  manage- 
ment Is  the  proper  delegation  of  authority. 
We  have  found  some  serious  past  shortcom- 
ings In  the  Department  In  this  regard — In 
the  OSD  offices,  between  OSD  and  the  Mili- 
tary Departments  and  within  the  Depart- 
ments themselves. 

Issues  addressed  almost  always  are  com- 
plex, requiring  many  parties  to  be  involved, 
but  a  Department  cannot  be  effective  when 
everyone  gets  Into  everything. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  define  responsibili- 
ties more  precisely,  and  we  believe  that  this 
step  alone  will  contribute  to  better  manage- 
ment. This  has  been  done  In  the  planning, 
programming  and  budgeting  system  (PPBS) , 
where  we  have  given  the  Military  Depart- 
ments vaon  responsibility  and.  at  the  same 
time,  provided  a  clearer  definition  of  Serv- 
ice and  OSD  responalblltles.  We  have  gone 
through  the  same  process  In  establishing 
procedures  to  be  used  In  the  development 
and  acquisition  of  new  weapons. 

There  Is  much  more  than  can  be  done  to 
improve  delegation  of  authority,  particular- 
ly in  the  Military  Departments.  A  lack  of 
proper  designation  of  responsibility  has  in 
large  part  caused  the  past  layering  of  staff 
reviews  of  new  weapons  programs.  We  expect 
further  Improvements  in  this  imp>ortant  as- 
pect of  good  management  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

4.  Changes  <n  organization  and  manage- 
ment and  the  blue  ribbon  panel 
In  Implementing  our  new  management 
concepts  we  have  deliberately  chosen  to  use 
an  orderly,  sequential,  step-by-step  approach 
Instead  of  attempting  to  make  comprehen- 
sive   adjustments  all   at  once. 

A  measured  rather  than  precipitous  pace 
seems  most  wise  to  \xb.  We  Intend  to  avoid 
unnecessary  disruptions  In  defense  capa- 
bilities while  we  make  the  transition  from 
wartime  to  peacetime  forces.  Incorporating 
the  changes  In  force  structure  necessary  to 
Implement  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  the 
Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence,  and  also 
needed  to  complement  our  transition  toward 
an  all-volunteer  force. 

We  have  taken  this  measured  course  In 
considering  the  report  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  which  we  received  last  July. 
That  Panel  recommended  major  changes  in 
the  organization  of  the  Department  with  a 
separation  of  activities  Into  the  three  areas 
of  Operations.  Management  of  Resources, 
and  Evaluation,  with  a  Deputy  Secretary 
designated  to  have  responsibility  for  each 
area.  A  number  of  other  recommendations 
for  management  improvement  were  made,  for 
example.  In  the  development  and  procure- 
ment of  new  weapons.  We  concur  in  general 
with  the  Panel's  objectives;  however,  we 
are  seeking  to  avoid  the  tendencies  toward 
Increased  staffing  and  overhead  which  we 
believe  to  be  Inherent  in  many  of  the  specif- 
ic Panel  recommendations.  Some  of  the 
Panel's  recommendations  already  have  been 
approved;  others  still  are  under  considera- 
tion. 
5.  A  second  deputy  secretary  of  defense 

One  major  change  In  the  organization  of 
the  Department  which  I  have  concluded  is 
necessary  Is  the  establishment  of  an  addi- 
tional position  at  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  level.  My  objective  in  recommending 
the  creation  of  a  second  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  to  enhance  civilian  supervisory 
management. 

The  time  of  the  senior  Department  officials 
is  the  most  limiting  factor  In  their  manage- 
ment capability.  Many  developments  In  re- 
cent years  have  placed  Increasing  demands 
on  the  time  of  the  Secretary  and  Deputy 
Secretary.  While  selective  decentralization 
is  often  the  preferable  alternative  In  al- 
leviating this  problem,  there  are  both  legal 
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and  practical  llmltatlona  on  the  «xtent  to 
which  high-level  leeponalblllty  can  be  dele- 
gated to  offlcUla  in  funotlonaUy  oriented 
poaltlons. 

The  Secretary  of  Defence  la  autborlaed  to 
delegate  the  full  acope  of  his  authority  to 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defenae,  and  the 
practice  has  been  for  the  Secretary  to  do  ao. 
It  la  my  view  that  the  additional  Deputy 
Secretary,  If  approved  by  Oongreas.  should 
also  be  autborlaed  to  receive  a  full  delega- 
tion of  authority.  My  Intention  would  be  to 
make  a  full  delegation  to  both  Deputy  Bec- 
retarlea.  although  It  would  probably  be 
desirable  to  assign  primary  areas  of  con- 
centration to  each  Deputy  Secretary.  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  appropriate  to  limit 
flexibility  by  designating  specific  areas  of 
such  ooncentratlon  and  responsibility  In 
legislation,  but  I  would  envision  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the  two 
deputies  on  their  respective  areas  of  re- 
sponslblllty  based  on  the  wishes  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  particular  expertise  of  In- 
dividual deputies.  This  would  preserve  flexi- 
bility for  future  Secretartee  of  Defense  to 
make  those  adjustments  best  suited  to  their 
policies  and  to  the  talents  of  their  deputies. 

I  will  not  permit  this  new  position  to  limit 
access  directly  to  me  by  the  Military  Chiefs 
or  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  B4111tary  Depart- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  fEu:t,  I  believe  that  this 
change  will  actually  afford  the  JOS  and  the 
Seoretarlee  of  the  Military  Depcrtmanta  an 
increased  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
and  their  problems  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  I  feel  that  creation  of  an  addi- 
tional Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
directly  support  our  principle  of  participa- 
tory management. 

My  proposal  differs  signlflcantly  from  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel.  That  Panel  correctly  identified 
the  magnitude  of  the  management  task  and 
responsibility  placed  upon  the  Secretary  and 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  fully 
support  their  conclusions  about  this  work- 
load. However,  I  am  not  now  recommending 
and  do  not  Intend  to  recommend  that  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be  func- 
tionally organized  exactly  as  outlined  In  the 
detailed  recommendations  of  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel. 

The  creation  of  this  new  Deputy  Secretary 
position  will  require  Congressional  action, 
and  that  should  be  done  by  an  amendment 
to  Chapter  4  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code. 
I  will  submit  to  the  Congress  the  legislation 
neceasary  to  accompllab  this  In  the  near 
future. 

In  that  connection,  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  also  recommended  that  five 
new  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  be 
established.  Because  of  the  modified  ap- 
proach we  are  pursuing  to  several  of  the 
Panel's  recommendations,  it  Is  currently  my 
intention  to  request  legislative  authority  to 
create  two  additional  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Defense  in  contrast  to  the  five  recom- 
mended by  the  Panel. 

I  win  have  more  to  aay  aboot  a  few  of 
the  other  Important  recommendations  of  the 
Bliie  Ribbon  Panel  later  In  this  chapter,  but 
let  me  turn  now  to  some  of  the  specific  appli- 
cations of  o\ir  approach  to  management  and 
organization. 

6.   The  planning-inograintng-biidffeting 
system  {PPBS) 

As  I  noted  a  year  ago,  one  area  In  which 
we  saw  a  particular  need  to  decentralize 
responsibility  and  to  delegate  more  to  the 
Services  is  the  PPBS.  As  I  described  it  last 
year,  in  our  revised  system  I  issue  detaUed 
strategy  and  fiscal  guidance  based  on  g\ild- 
ance  from  the  Preaidtnt.  The  JC8  and  the 
Military  Departments  then  proceed  with 
force  planning  based  qn  this  guidance.  We 
place  much  greater  reUipoe  oq  the  Ifilltary 
Departments  and  JCS  taah  was  the  case  In 
the  prevloxis  Administration,  and  this  year's 


work  in  preparing  tb«  77  1073-70  Program 

and  the  FT  1973  Budget  is  an  example  of 
that  reliance. 

Uncertainties  about  the  fiscal  sltviatlon, 
however,  caused  us  to  deviate  somewhat  from 
the  exact  programming  process  planned  a 
year  ago.  A  further  review  and  revision  of 
our  fiscal  guidance  by  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  was  necessary  during  last  sum- 
mer. For  that  reason.  It  was  not  feasible  for 
me  to  Issue  the  program  decision  memoranda 
that  are  planned  as  the  final  stage  of  the 
PPBS  cycle  within  the  Department.  We  have, 
however,  developed  a  sound  budget  and  flve- 
year  program  based  on  revised  fiscal  guidance 
and  the  force  planning  of  the  Military  De- 
partments. We  are  confident  that  next  year 
the  new  PPBS  will  function  fully  In  accord- 
ance with  our  plans.  This  year's  experience 
has  illustrated  one  of  the  strengths  of  the 
system:  lU  adt^tablllty,  or  flexibUlty  to  ao- 
conunodate  change  when  necessary  or  ad- 
visable. 

7.  Other  changes  to  improve  efficiency 

While  we  have  proceeded  with  efforts  to 
Improve  the  motivation  and  performance  of 
defense  personnel,  we  also  have  made  a  num- 
ber of  management  changes  to  Increase  ef- 
ficiency, some  of  them  in  response  to  Blue 
Ribbon  Panel  recommendations.  One  exam- 
ple is  our  review  of  Defense  Directives  and 
Instructions.  The  objective  of  this  review  is 
the  elimination  and  consolidation  of  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  voluminous  body  of  pol- 
icy guidance,  procedures  and  reporting  re- 
quirements imposed  In  the  pt>st  by  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  By  adhering  to 
the  principles  of  defined  decentralization  and 
delegation  of  authority  under  specific  guid- 
ance, we  have  been  able  to  reduce  substan- 
tially Defense  Directives  and  Instructions 
and  simplify  them. 

We  have  found  that,  of  the  some  1,337 
DoD  Directives  examined,  43S  of  them  could 
be  cancelled  because  they  generate  work 
that  is  unnecessary.  Another  354  directives 
are  being  simplified  and  modified,  and  only 
438,  or  35%  of  all  the  directives,  were  found 
to  be  In  satisfactory  shape.  Each  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  of  Defense  has  been  di- 
rected to  take  action  to  correct  the  deficien- 
cies existing  in  his  area  of  responsibility. 

Our  effort  to  reduce  and  consolidate  De- 
fense Directives  was  designed  to  reduce  un- 
necessary work.  These  actions  already  have 
resulted  In  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
number  of  reports  required  by  the  OSD  from 
the  Services.  We  also  have  directed  the 
Services  to  give  priority  attention  to  the 
reduction  of  their  own  reports  and  paper- 
work, and  they  have  undertaken  to  do  ao. 

As  a  result  of  decentralization  and  manage- 
ment Improvements,  it  has  been  possible  to 
make  significant  reductions  in  Headquarters 
staffs.  By  the  end  of  FY  1971,  we  expect  to 
have  made  reductions  in  the  overhead  per- 
sonnel In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  and 
other  major  Headquarters  amounting  to  16% 
of  the  end  YY  1969  strength.  This  means  a  re- 
duction of  about  13,000  in  the  number  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  aasigned  to 
headquarters  activities  worldwide.  We  hope 
to  make  further  reductions  in  yY  1973. 

One  area  where  both  we  and  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Defense  Panel  saw  a  need  for  im- 
provement was  in  the  performance  of  our 
logistics  system.  The  Panel  recommended 
that  we  establish  a  unified  Logistics  Com- 
mand within  the  Department  to  improve  per- 
formance while  at  the  same  time  achieving 
greater  economy  and  efficiency.  While  we 
have  decided  not  to  create  a  monolithic  log- 
istics organization,  we  are  moving  to  con- 
solidate some  logistics  activities. 

For  example.  In  the  field  of  transportation, 
we  have  announced  plans  to  consolidate  cer- 
tain activities  of  the  Navy's  Military  Sea- 
lift  Command  Into  the  Army's  Military 
Traffic  Management  and  Terminal  Services 
(MTMTS).  After  this  consolidation  is  com- 


pleted. MTMTS  will  be  the  single  agency 
manager  for  all  traffic  management  and  pro- 
curement of  surface  transportation  world- 
wide, except  for  Intra-theater  transportation 
in  overseas  areas.  Deputy  Secretary  Packard 
has  directed  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  submit  a  Joint  plan  by  late  Blarch 
to  effect  this  consolidation.  Reductions  in 
operational  costs  will  Include  establishment 
of  a  single  computer  system  for  all  surface 
movements,  and  consolidation  of  industrial 
funds  with  consequent  reduction  In  overhead 
and  simplification  of  billing  to  military  ship- 
pers. The  Navy  will  retain  reeponsibility  for 
op>eratlng  government-owned  and  certain 
chartered  vessels;  operation  of  vessels  used 
for  non-transportation  purpKsses  such  as 
oceanography;  and  maintenance,  operation 
and  alteration  of  government-owned  and  cer- 
tain chartered  vessels.  In  addition,  the  Navy 
will  continue  to  prepare  recommendations 
for  design,  sptecificatlons  and  equipment  of 
ocean-going  vessels. 

Another  example  of  the  type  of  manage- 
ment Improvements  we  are  undertaking  is 
establishment  of  a  separate  program  budget 
element  for  all  public  affairs  activities  in  the 
E>epartment.  This  management  tool  will  pro- 
vide us  with  better  management  of  an  activ- 
ity that  Is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
Congress,  the  news  media,  and  the  public. 
a.  Environmental  quaUty 

With  the  continuing  need  for  Increased 
emphasis  on  environmental  quaUty,  we 
studied  alternate  means  of  managing  the 
Department  of  Defense  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  decided  to  combine  all  Department  of 
Defense  environmental  quality  matters  with 
the  Defense  medical  program  under  the  Aa> 
slstant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and 
Environment).  This  was  accomplished  last 
June.  We  believe  we  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  the  environmental  area,  and  I 
expect  further  progress  during  the  coming 
year. 

9.  Non-appropriated  fund  activities 
One  final  example  of  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult iM-oblem  we  are  seeking  to  resolve  con- 
cerns the  management  of  non-approprlnted 
fund  activities.  Last  year,  we  instituted  a 
new  and  comprehensive  audit  system  for  the 
Poet  Exchange  and  Commissary  systems  and 
Open  Messes  and  Clubs.  We  are  only  now 
beginning  to  get  results  from  this  change. 
The  indications  at  this  point  are  that  addi- 
tional management  and  possibly  organiza- 
tional changes  are  needed.  I  have  directed 
that  a  comprehensive  management  review 
be  made  of  non-appropriated  fund  activities. 
There  clearly  have  been  abuses  in  the  past 
and  under  past  management  systems.  In 
addition,  we  are  reviewing  the  inspection  and 
criminal  investigative  organizations  of  the 
Services  to  determine  what  further  changes 
are  necessary  to  improve  their  effectiveness. 
We  will  continue  to  work  cloeely  with  Con- 
gressional committees  concerned  about  this 
area. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  to  me  that 
there  is  no  alternative  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  taking  a  much  stronger  hand  in  con- 
nection with  non-appropriated  fund  activ- 
ities. 

B.  UCPBOVINO  MANAGXIUMT  OT  MHJTAXT 
OPXBATIOIfB 

During  the  last  two  years  we  have  given 
considerable  attention  to  managing  military 
operations.  The  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel 
Report  placed  great  empthaels  on  the  need 
to  Improve  management  of  military  opera- 
tions, in  particular  recommending  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  stronger  civilian  control.  The  Panel 
made  a  number  of  specific  recommendations 
on  how  the  Department  might  be  restruc- 
tured for  Improvements  in  this  area,  includ- 
ing creation  of  a  Deputy  Secretary  for  Mili- 
tary Operations,  and  a  change  in  the  mili- 
tary command  structure. 

We  recognized  the  existence  of  many  of 
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me  prot)lems  discussed  In  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel  Report.  We  have  done  a  num- 
ber of  things  in  attempting  to  folve  them, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  changes  as  sub- 
stantial as  they  recommend  are  reqiUred  or 
wise  in  all  cases. 

1.  Intelligence 
In  my  Defense  Report  of  last  year  I  ad- 
vised you  that  I  had  appointed  the  AssUtant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (AdmlnlsUatlon)  as 
my  special  assistant  for  inteUigence,  and 
that  I  charged  him  with  the  responsibUity 
for  reviewing  the  Department's  intelligence 
programs.  During  the  year  he  hae  worked 
very  closely  with  those  responsible  for  the 
numerous  intelligence  activities  In  the  De- 
partment. In  doing  this,  he  has  been  able 
to  improve  the  coordination  and  communi- 
cation among  the  varioxis  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. He  has  been  able  to  bring  together 
at  one  point  a  picture  of  the  overall  re- 
sources allocated  to  the  intelligence  func- 
tion. This  process  has  made  it  poselble  to  get 
a  better  picture  of  the  funds  being  spent 
throughout  the  Department  on  InteUigence, 
and  to  evaluate  the  budgetary  decisions  with 
a  better  understanding  of  their  impact  on  the 
quality,  as  weU  as  the  level,  of  these  intel- 
ligence activities. 

This  move  lias  enabled  us  to  focus  better 
on  the  performance  of  the  specific  Intel- 
ligence organizations,  DIA,  NSA,  and  some 
of  the  in-service  activities,  and  we  believe 
that  significant  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  management  of  the  intelligence 
activities  of  the  Department.  I  am  not  satis- 
fied, however,  that  we  have,  by  any  means, 
done  everything  that  needs  to  be  done  in 
this  area,  and  during  the  coming  year  I  wUl 
be  looking  not  only  for  a  continuation  of 
the  effort  which  v,e  now  have  underway,  but 
also  lor  ways  to  make  further  Improvements 
in  the  management  of  Department  of  De- 
fense Intelligence  programs. 

During  the  year  it  has  become  evident  that 
there  has  been  considerable  confusion  be- 
tween military  Intelligence  activities  and 
organization  on  the  one  hand  and  investiga- 
tive and  related  counter-intelligence  activi- 
ties on  the  other.  Accordingly  in  February 
of  this  year,  we  made  a  new  delegation  of 
responsibUity  which  we  beUeve  will  bring 
these  investigative  and  related  counter-intel- 
ligence activities  under  better  control. 

I  have  delegated  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Administration)  the  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  direct  and  man- 
age for  me  investigative  and  related  coim- 
ter-lntelllgence  activities  in  all  of  the  Serv- 
ices. To  assist  him,  I  have  created  a  Defense 
Investigative  Review  Council  of  which  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Administra- 
tion) is  Chairman.  Other  members  are  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Under  Secretaries  of  the  Military 
Departments,  and  the  Director  of  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  formulated  and  promulgated  a  com- 
prehensive policy  for  all  Department  of  De- 
fense investigative  and  related  counter-in- 
telligence activities.  This  represents  a  cen- 
tralization of  high-level  civilian  authority 
over  such  activities — a  centralization  of 
supervlGlon  which  experience  has  demon- 
strated was  needed. 

There  is  a  second  area  related  to  intelli- 
gence in  which  we  will  shortly  make  addi- 
tional changes. 

As  a  consequence  of  currently-exercised 
compartmentallzatlon  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties, It  too  often  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  net 
assessments  of  our  relative  military  posture, 
particularly  in  technical  areas.  This  defi- 
ciency seriously  detracts  from  our  long-range 
planning  capabilities. 

To  partially  correct  this  situation,  I  have 
established  a  net  technical  assessment  group. 
This  group  is  located  in  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector, Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
and  It  has  the  responsibility  for  bringing  to- 
gether both  intelligence  and  research  and  de- 
velopment specialists  from  within  the  De- 
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partment  and  as  needed  for  special  expertise, 
from  outside  the  Department.  The  first  as- 
signment of  this  new  net  technical  assess- 
ment group  was  to  assess  the  characteristics 
and  capabilities  of  one  of  the  Soviet  surface- 
to-air  missiles.  The  first  assignment  to  this 
group  resulted  in  one  of  the  best  producU  I 
have  seen.  I  am  confident  that  the  work  of 
this  new  group  will  put  our  long-range  plan- 
ning for  new  weapons  and  new  tactics  on  a 
much  improved  foundation. 

It  is  my  present  intention  to  create  a  spe- 
cial long-range  planning  group,  reporting  di- 
rectly to  me,  to  make  long-range  studies 
based  as  a  beginning  point  on  the  assess- 
ment which  I  receive  from  the  net  assess- 
ment group. 

The  establishment  of  both  the  net  assess- 
ment group  and  the  long-range  planning 
group  was  recommended  by  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Defense  Panel. 

In  creating  these  groups,  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  supplant  previously  existing  as- 
sessment and  planning  capabilities.  On  the 
contrary,  these  new  groups  will  provide  an 
additional  tool,  enabling  me  to  utilize  more 
effectively  the  institutional  assessments  and 
planning  which  I  receive. 

2.  Telecommunications 
Telecommunications  Is  another  area  where 
we  have  generally  followed  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Panel's  recommendations.  We  have  appointed 
an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Telecom- 
munications, who  is  responsible  for  establish- 
ing Department  of  Defense- wide  (DoD-wide) 
communications  policy  and  for  coordination 
of  DoD-wlde  communications  effort.  This  al- 
ready has  Improved  our  ability  to  bring  the 
far-reaching  communications  problems  of  the 
Department  under  better  management  and 
control,  and  we  look  forward  to  getting  fur- 
ther benefits  in  the  future. 

3.  The  unified  command  structure 
The  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  specifically  rec- 
ommended changes  to  the  Unified  Command 
Structure.  These  include  creating  three  new 
commands,  and  abolishing  and  merging  some 
of  the  others. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  Unified 
Command  Structure  since  1963.  Meanwhile, 
there  have  been  major  changes  in  the  spe- 
cific missions  of  our  combatant  forces,  as 
dictated  by  changes  in  national  policy  and 
our  world-wide  commitments.  The  imple- 
mentation of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  will  further 
modify  the  peacetime  responsibilities  of  our 
combatant  forces. 

We  have  concluded  that  the  present 
Unified  Command  Structure,  together  with 
the  distribution  of  responsibilities  among  the 
various  commands,  does  not  represent  the 
most  effective  organization  of  U.S.  comb.^.t- 
ant  forces  in  support  of  national  policies,  nor 
is  it  the  most  effective  arrangement  for  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  meet  likely  con- 
tingencies. We  plan  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  regarding  some  modi- 
fications to  the  Unified  Command  Structure. 
These  modifications  would  alter  the  assign- 
ment of  responsibilities  to  the  various  com- 
mands, and  bring  these  responsibilities  more 
in  line  with  the  requirements  Imposed  by 
our  national  policies  and  commitments.  In 
the  process,  we  expect  to  achieve  greater  effi- 
ciency through  reductions  in  the  niunber  of 
headquarters,  in  the  size  of  Headquarters 
staffs  and  in  costs. 


ganlzation  for  the  planning  aud  administra- 
tion of  the  mlUtary  assistance  and  foreign 
military  sales  programs — including  mlUtary 
assistance  which  is  Service  funded  for  three 
Southeast  Asian  countries. 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study  and  on 
our  concurrent  review  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  we  expect  to  be  able  to 
revamp  thoroughly  our  procedures,  and 
thereby  improve  substantially  the  manage- 
ment effectiveness  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
grams. 


4.  Military  assistance 

As  I  explained  earlier,  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
and  the  Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence  place 
significantly  Increased  Importance  on  our 
International  Security  Assistance  Programs 
and  also  necessitate  a  closer  Integration  of 
U.S.  force  planning  with  the  Security  As- 
sistance program.  At  present.  Defense  Depart- 
ment participation  In  the  Security  Assistance 
program  is  somewhat  fragmented. 

In  recognition  of  the  increased  Importance 
of  Security  Assistance  programs,  we  are  con- 
ducting within  the  Administration  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  procedures  and  or- 


C.    IMPBOVING    THE    DEVELOPMENT    AND    ACQXn- 
SmON    OP    NBW    SYSTEMS 

Developing  and  procuring  of  new  weapon 
systems  always  has  been  an  area  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  concern  to  those  who 
manage  the  Department  of  Defense. 

When  we  assumed  office  in  1969,  we  had  to 
face  up  to  a  number  of  problems  and  break- 
downs in  the  weapons  acquisition  process 
tliat  had  developed  over  the  years.  Nearly 
every  new  weapons  system  was  turning  out 
to  be  substantially  more  costly  than  esti- 
mated when  the  system  was  first  authorized. 
Furthermore,  a  great  many  of  the  new  weap- 
ons did  not  work  as  well  as  predicted,  relia- 
bility too  often  was  poor,  and  maintenance 
costs  were  excessive.  Improvements  were  re- 
quired in  two  general  areas,  the  organization 
and  management  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment (R&D)  and  the  overall  acquUlUon 
process.  Let  me  cover  each  in  turn. 

1.  The  organization  and  management  of 

research  end  development 
In  the  area  of  Research  and  Development 
(R&D) ,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  rec- 
ommended a  number  of  changes  to  DoD 
management.  These  Include  abolishing  the 
position  of  Director,  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  (DDR&E)  and  reallocating  his 
functions  to  two  new  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
Defense  (ASDs),  ASD — Research  and  Tech- 
nology, and  ASD — Engineering  Development; 
making  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (ARPA)  which  is  now  directly  under 
DDR&E,  into  a  Defense  Agency;  and  estab- 
lishing both  a  new  ASD  for  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion and  a  new  Defense  Test  Agency.  The 
thrust  of  these  recommendations  was  to  .sep- 
arate the  three  related  functions.  Research 
and  Advanced  Technology;  Engineering  De- 
velopment; and  Test  and  Evaluation,  and  in 
doing  so  to  give  each  area  special  and  in- 
creased attention  at  the  OSD  level. 

Instead  of  establishing  three  new  Assistant 
Secretaries  for  these  three  functions,  we  be- 
lieve the  same  thing  can  be  accomplished 
by  designating  three  deputies  within 
DDR&E,  each  with  the  responsibility  for  one 
of  these  functions. 

Research  and  advanced  technology  will  be 
given  increased  emphasis  in  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, and  new  procedures  will  be  established 
to  insure  that  all  areas  of  new  technology 
applicable  to  national  defense  are  being  ad- 
dressed. In  the  area  of  Engineering  Develop- 
ment, although  the  Military  Departments 
will  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  weapon  system  development,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  will  be  assigned  coordinating  re- 
sponsibility and  will  concentrate  on  the 
policy  and  managerial  aspects. 

In  order  to  upgrade  and  expand  our  atten- 
tion to  the  test  and  evaluation  of  our  defense 
systems  and  equipment,  we  are  establishing 
within  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  (ODDR&E)  an 
office  under  a  Deputy  Director  for  Test  and 
Evaluation  with  full  responsibility  to  co- 
ordinate and  establish  policy  for  all  test  and 
evaluation  matters.  We  also  plan  to  keep 
ARPA  within  DDR&E  for  the  time  being 
since  we  see  no  compelling  reason  to  make  It 
a  Defense  Agency.  We  also  Intend  to  retain 
the  Defense  Communications  Planning 
Group  (DCPG)  as  an  action  agency  under 
DDR&E  but  we  will  retitle  It  the  Defense 
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Special  Projects  Group  and  expaud  its  role 
to  encompass  a  wide  range  of  new  projects. 

2.  The  acquisition  process 

It  Is  not  easy  to  IdentUy  all  of  the  reasons 
for  the  difficulties  now  being  encountered  in 
the  development  and  procurement  of  new 
weapon  systems.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
troubles  we  are  having  In  the  development 
and  procurement  area  are  described  below, 
along  with  new  procedures  we  Intend  to  use 
in  order  to  help  alleviate  some  of  them. 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard  will  go  into  greater 
detail  in  subsequent  testimony.  There  are 
no  simple  solutions  to  these  problems,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  a  better  approach  than 
was  used  In  the  past  must  be  developed  and 
followed. 

Many  programs  have  had  problems  be- 
cause they  were  poorly  defined  from  the 
beginning.  Frequently  more  performance  was 
requested  than  was  really  needed  in  a  new 
weapon.  This  tendency  too  often  was  en- 
couraged by  over-optlmlsm  in  evaluation  of 
the  technical  difficulties  involved  In  achiev- 
ing desired  performance  and  also  was  en- 
couraged by  under- estimation  of  the  time 
and  cost  that  would  be  required  for  develop- 
ment. At  the  outset,  too  much  emphasis  fre- 
quently was  placed  on  evaluating  difficult 
technical  areas  by  making  paper  studies 
rather  than  by  actually  developing  some 
working  hardware. 

In  order  to  help  solve  thtse  problems,  we 
are  insisting  that  better  decisions  be  made  on 
specifications  and  schedules  at  the  beginning 
of  a  program.  We  must  ensure  tl;ai  specifica- 
tions arc  reasonable  and  a  system  can  be 
obtained  in  a  realistic  time  frame. 

Key  problems  also  have  arisen  when  pro- 
grams have  been  too  rigidly  structured.  In- 
adequate allowance  too  often  has  been  made 
for  trading  off  some  system  capabUltles  or 
characteristics  in  order  to  meet  cost  targets. 
Furthermore,  the  date  for  a  new  weapon  to 
go  Into  the  Inve-itory  was  in  the  past  usually 
set  earlier  than  was  really  necessary.  This 
tended  to  create  unnecessary  concurrence 
between  development  and  production,  and  to 
force  a  program  into  production  before  de- 
velopment was  really  finished. 

Finding  solutionis  to  these  problems  is 
quite  difficult.  Our  approach  Includes 
structuring  development  contracts  to  pro- 
vide for  tradeoffs  between  performance,  time 
schedules  and  cost  tiToughout  t^le  develop- 
ment program  until  the  weapon  is  approved 
for  production.  In  addition,  we  are  en- 
couraging the  use  of  new,  less  structured 
approaches  to  the  entire  development  and 
procurement  process. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  to  be  sure 
thai  the  necessary  work  is  properly  completed 
before  going  to  the  next  step  of  any  program, 
we  have  requested  that  all  new  programs 
have  proper  milestones.  These  milestone 
checkpoints  will  be  set  up  at  least  at  the 
following  stages:  the  beginning  of  major 
effort  in  advanced  development;  the  start  of 
full-scale  development:  and  the  time  when 
production  of  the  system  Is  authorized.  Proj- 
ects will  not  proceed  beyond  these  milestones 
until  they  are  fully  rei.dy  to  do  so. 

A  very  crucial  problem  area  In  the  past 
has  been  that  project  officers  were  not  doing 
/  an  adequate  Job.  This  resulted  from  many 
factors,  In-iuding  assigrunent  of  managers 
who  were  poorly  selected  or  who  lacked 
proper  training  for  the  Job,  inflexible  service 
rotation  policies  which  made  it  impossible 
for  a  manager  to  stay  wlt!i  a  program  long 
enough  to  be  effective,  and  the  effects  of 
permitting  too  many  people  to  get  In  on 
what  the  program  manager  should  have  been 
doing  himself. 

Solution  of  this  problem  requires  that  we 
select  more  capable  project  managers  and 
staffs  and  leave  them  on  the  Job  long  enough 
for  them  to  be  effective.  We  also  must  give 
project  managers  the  special  training  in  de- 
velopment and  procurement  they  need  in 
order  to  do  their  Job  properly.  We  are  re- 


vamping and  improving  our  Defense  Weap- 
ons Systems  Management  Center  to  add  this 
special  training.  The  Center  Is  being  relo- 
cated from  Wright-Patterson  AFB  to  Fort 
Belvolr,  effective  July  1971.  Finally,  we  must 
clarify  the  project  managers'  responsibility 
so  they  are  not  Just  errand  boys  for  already 
over-burdened  higher  staff  echelons. 

The  final  major  problem  area  of  the  past 
Involves  contract  types.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  total  package  procurement 
contracts  are  simply  not  a  practical  way  to 
handle  Important  new  weapons  system  de- 
velopment and  acquisition  programs.  We  are 
proposing  that  primary  development  reliance 
be  placed  on  cost-incentive  contracts.  This 
will  enable  us  to  base  development  sched- 
ules on  development  milestones  rather  than 
on  specific  points  In  time.  We  believe  that 
once  development  programs  have  been  com- 
pleted in  a  satisfactory  way,  fixed  price  con- 
tracting should  normally  be  used  for  produc- 
tion contracts.  After  the  parameters  of  a 
product  hr.ve  been  carefully  established  and 
demonstrated  In  the  development  stage,  con- 
tract negotiations  to  establish  a  fixed  price 
production  contract  can  be  conducted  on  a 
sound  basis. 

I  want  to  stress  that  under  oxu:  participa- 
tory approach  to  management,  the  respon- 
sibility for  managing  a  program  rests  with 
one  of  the  Services;  nevertheless,  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  will  re- 
main resfjonsible  for  seeing  that  a  project  is 
administered  in  accordance  with  established 
policy  guldeUues.  Using  this  approach,  we 
will  Continue  to  seek  improvements  in  serv- 
ice management  procedures,  and  in  all  as- 
pects of  the  weapons  acquisition  process. 

Deputy  Secretary  Packard  will  describe  our 
iipproach  In  greater  detail  in  his  testimony 
to  the  Congress,  and  will  explain  the  specific 
management  procedures  we  will  be  using  in 
order  to  improve  Department  of  Defense 
porformance  in  this  area. 


NUTRITION     PRCX5RAM     FOR     THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  Ada,  Okla.,  I  held  a  very  valuable 
hearing  on  the  problems  confronting  our 
older  Americans.  During  the  day  of  tes- 
timony, nutritional  problems  relating  to 
older  persons  were  stressed  by  several 
witnesses.  The  difBculties  of  maintaining 
a  properly  balanced  diet  on  limited  in- 
come; the  problems  of  cooking  meals 
alone  for  one  person;  the  loneliness  of 
eating  by  oneself — all  these  were  brought 
out  in  the  testimony. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  joining  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  in  cosponsoring  a 
bill  which  would  help  solve  some  of  the 
nutritional  problems  of  the  elderly. 

The  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Eld- 
erly Act  would  authorize  a  program 
whereby  elderly  Americans  could  receive 
one  well-balanced,  hot  meal  each  day,  in 
an  easily  accessible  location. 

Centers  for  provision  of  meals  would 
be  established  in  community  facilities, 
senior  citizen  centers,  schools,  and  oth- 
er private  or  nonprofit  locations.  The 
Federal  Government  would  provide  90 
percent  of  the  costs  for  the  program,  with 
10  percent  to  be  paid  by  the  various 
States.  The  bill  would  authorize  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year,  and  would  in- 
crease to  $150  million  in  the  third  year. 

By  providing  meals  in  a  central  loca- 
tion, the  loneliness  and  isolation  of  the 
older  citizen  would  also  be  alleviated. 
The  contact  with  other  persons  would 
provide  many  elderly  Americans  with  an 


emotion  benefit,  as  well  as  a  nutritional 
plus. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  will  receive  prompt 
attention  by  Congress  and  that  the  old- 
er citizen  can  look  forward  to  hot  meals 
in  companionable  circumstances  before 
long. 

KANSAS  LEGISLATURE  CONDEMNS 
ENEMY  TREATMENT  OP  AMERI- 
CAN POW/MIA'S  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  civilized 
men  and  women  everywhere  deplore  the 
callous  disregard  which  the  enemy  has 
shown  for  the  rights  of  American  POW's, 
and  those  who  are  missing  in  action  in 
the  Indochina  war.  The  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  signed  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention relating  to  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners as  long  ago  as  1957,  thereby  Join- 
ing with  119  other  national  governments 
in  a  common  pledge  to  insure  the  welfare 
and  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Perhaps  no  obligation  in  all  of  in- 
ternational law  has  been  so  widely  recog- 
nized as  morally  binding  than  the  proper 
treatment  of  prisoners. 

Tragically  the  North  Vietnamese,  Viet- 
cong,  and  Pathet-Lao  have  brought  the 
bamboo  curtain  down  on  nearly  500 
known  American  prisoners,  and  more 
than  1,100  American  servicemen  listed 
as  missing  in  action.  North  Vietnam  and 
her  allies  have  refused  to  permit  neutral 
inspection  of  POW  camps,  provide  iden- 
tification of  those  prisoners  held,  or  re- 
lease those  prisoners  who  are  seriously 
wounded  or  ill. 

The  enemy  does  not  permit  a  proper 
and  uninterrupted  flow  of  mail  to  and 
from  the  prisoners.  American  service- 
men held  in  captivity  have  been  sub- 
jected to  abuse,  to  cruel  mistreatment 
and  torture,  and  have  been  exploited  for 
propaganda  purposes.  All  these  despi- 
cable acts  are  in  violation  of  internation- 
al law  and  are  an  affront  to  the  dignity 
of  mankind.  Though  millions  of  human- 
itarians have  expressed  outrage  directly 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  Government, 
Hanoi  has  remained  insensitive  to  the 
most  elementary  requirements  of  civil- 
ized conduct. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  and  hon- 
ored to  have  this  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce formally  to  the  Senate  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  by  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature which  reflects  the  most  solemn 
judgment  of  all  the  people  of  Kansas. 
The  resolution  condemns  the  illegal  and 
inhuman  acts  of  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  and  its  allies.  The  legis- 
lature has  authorized  and  requested  the 
Governor  to  proclaim  the  period  begin- 
ning March  21,  1971,  as  "Kansas  Week 
of  Concern  for  POWs/MIA's."  All  the 
people  of  Kansas  are  urged  to  hono^ 
those  brave  servicemen  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  freedom  in  our  country's  de- 
fense in  ways  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Kansas  House  of  Representatives 
on  March  2,  1971,  and  by  the  Kansas 
Senate  on  that  same  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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House  Resolution   1036 
A  resolution  condemning  the  Illegal  and  In- 
humane acts  of  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam,   National   Liberation  Front  and 
Lao  Patriotic  Front  with  respect  to  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of   war/mlsslng  In  action; 
calling    on    other    governments    and    the 
United  Nations  to  bring  pressures  uj>on  the 
aforementioned    governments    to    comply 
with  the  Geneva  Convention;   requesting 
the    governor    of    Kansas    to    declare    a 
"Kansas  week  of  concern  for  prisoners  of 
war/missing  In  action" 
Whereas,  In  1967  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  signed  the  appropriate  documents 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  12,  1949, 
relating  to  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
did  thereby  solemly  promise  to  adhere  and 
abide  by  the  covenants  of  that  Convention, 
thereby  Joining  in  a  common  pledge  with  one 
hundred    nineteen    other    national    govern- 
ments to   insure   the   welfare   and  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  Article  2  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion specifically  provides  that  the  Conven- 
tion shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  armed  con- 
flict which  shall  arise  between  contracting 
parties  whether  or  not  a  state  of  war  has 
been  recognized  or  declared;  and 

Whereas,  The  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  her  allies,  the  shadow-governments 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
Lao  Patriotic  Front,  have  wUlfully  and  con- 
tinuously violated  the  covenants  of  :he 
Geneva  Convention  and  have  maliciously  ig- 
nored the  provisions  of  said  Convention  re- 
quiring humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Maintaining  falsely,  in  contravention 
of  Article  2  of  said  Convention,  that  Ameri- 
can captives  are  not  prisoners  of  war  but  war 
criminals.  North  Vietnam  and  her  puppet  al- 
llee  have  refused  to : 

Permit  neutral  inspections  of  prisoner  of 
war  camps; 
Provide  identification  of  all  prisoners  held; 
Release  those  prisoners  who  are  seriously 
wounded  or  111; 

Allow  a  proper  and  constant  fiow  of  mail  to 
and  from  the  prisoners; 
Provide  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet; 
and 

Provide  adequate  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical care;  and 

Whereas,  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam  and  her  pup- 
pet allies  have: 
Subjected  prisoners  of  war  to  public  abuse; 
Subjected  prisoners  of  war  to  cruel  mis- 
treatment and  torture;    and 

Exploited  prisoners  of  war  for  propaganda 
purposes; 

all  of  which  acts  are  In  direct  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  humani- 
tarian principles  of  civilized  society;  and 

Whereas,  Citizens  of  the  state  of  Kansas 
serving  on  active  duty  In  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  In  Southeast  Asia,  have 
been  declared  to  be  missing  in  action  and 
are  known  or  believed  to  be  held  prisoners 
by  North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
Pathet  Lao:  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  the  people 
of  the  state  of  Kansas  condemn  these  In- 
humane and  Illegal  acts  of  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam  and  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  and  Lao  Patriotic  Front  and 
call  upon  them  to  cease  their  deliberate  and 
contumacious  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  people  of 
the  state  of  Kansas  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  governments 
of  all  nations  who  are  signatory  to  the  Ge- 
neva Convention,  and  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  to  bring  such  pres- 
sures as  are  necessary  upon  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  Lao  Patriotic  Front  to  Insure 
taamediate,    full    and   complete    compliance 


with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  Kansas  be  authorized  and 
requested  to  proclaim  the  period  beginning 
March  21,  1971,  as  "Kansas  week  of  concern 
for  prisoners  of  war/mlsslng  In  action,"  to 
honor  those  brave  citizens  of  Kansas  who 
have  sacrificed  their  freedom  in  defense  of 
freedom  for  all  and  that  all  mimicipalltles, 
civic  groups,  fraternal  organizations  and  like 
entities  in  the  state  of  Kansas  be  Informed 
of  this  resolution  and  requested  to  support 
Its  intent  by  every  feasible  means  available. 

Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  house  transmit  duly  attested  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  secretary  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  clerk  of 
the  house  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  member  of  the  congress  from 
this  state,  to  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations. 


THE  MILITARY  JUNTA  IN  GREECE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  week  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  made 
public  a  report  prepared  by  its  staff, 
based  on  a  visit  to  Greece  by  two  stafif 
members.  That  report  reaffirms  my  own 
conviction  that  our  Government  has  ut- 
terly failed  to  convey  effectively  to  the 
military  junta  in  Greece  the  concern  of 
the  United  States  for  a  return  to  consti- 
tutional government  in  Greece,  and  for 
restoration  of  basic  individual  liberties. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  military  junta 
did  not  believe  the  United  States  to  be 
seriously  concerned  about  these  matters. 
Regrettably,  it  would  appear  the  Greek 
colonels  were  quite  right  in  their  as- 
sessment. I  would  add  that,  unfortun- 
ately, we  in  the  Senate  share  some  of 
the  respcnsibihty  for  that  conclusion. 
When  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  1969  approved  my  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  eliminating  new 
authorizatiorii.  of  military  aid  to  Greece, 
the  Senate  voted  by  a  narrow  margin  to 
restore  that  authorization.  And  last  year 
the  Senate  took  a  similar  action. 

In  fairness  to  Members  of  the  Senate, 
I  believe  it  should  be  said  that  many  of 
them  acted  on  the  basis  of  assurances 
from  the  executive  branch  that  the  Greek 
Government  was  moving  smoothly  to- 
ward constitutional  government  and  res- 
toration of  individual  liberties.  I  do  not 
question  the  good  faith  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  giving  those  assurances;  but 
events  have  proven  how  poor  were  the 
judgments  behind  those  assurances. 

Mr.  President,  the  Providence  Journal 
of  Tuesday,  March  9,  1971,  published  £in 
excellent  editorial  on  U.S.  relations  with 
the  Greek  jimta.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  New  Look 

A  staff  report  filed  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  casts  long  shadows  over 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  ruling  military  Junta 
In  Greece.  It  criticizes  both  the  U.S.  State 
Department  and  the  U.S.  embassy  In  Athens 
for  accepting  on  faith  assxirances  that  con- 
stitutional government  wotild  be  restored  by 
the  end  of  1970  and  for  prematurely  lifting 
the  embargo  on  military  aid. 

Instead  of  applying  continuing  pressure  on 
the  Greek  regime  for  a  return  to  democratic 


freedoms,  the  report  maintained,  the  United 
States  got  Into  the  position  of  seehalng  to 
support  the  Junta.  Instead  of  holding  the 
Junta  to  Its  ovim  deadline,  both  the  embassy 
and  Department  of  State  issued  supportive 
statements  about  the  progress  being  made, 
statements  that  the  two  staff  members, 
former  Foreign  Service  officers,  said  were  mis- 
leading. 

Americans  have  been  divided  over  this 
country's  posture  during  the  years  of  Greece's 
turmoil.  While  that  country  Is  of  major 
strategic  Importance  in  the  Western  alliance, 
many  Americans  consider  support  for  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  to  be  an  unacceptable  con- 
tradiction ol  democratic  principles. 

While  the  United  States  maintained  an 
embargo  on  arms,  it  retained  a  measure  of 
diplomatic  Influence  In  behalf  of  free  elec- 
tions and  the  restoration  of  Individual  lib- 
erty. By  lifting  the  embargo  last  year,  the 
United  States  sacrificed  the  one  element  of 
persuasion  remaining. 

The  embassy  in  Athens,  said  the  report, 
"aijpears  to  have  operated  on  the  assumption 
that  the  regime  was  sincere  In  Its  declared 
Intention  to  return  to  parliamentary  govern- 
ment" by  the  end  of  1970.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
said,  "the  Constitution  is  by  no  means  yet 
in  effect;  elections  have  not  been  scheduled 
or  even  promised  and  martial  law  Is  still  in 
effect,  superseding  the  guarantees  of  due 
process  for  which  the  Constitution  provides." 

In  this  report,  which  may  be  subject  to 
varying  Interpretations  depending  on  one's 
point  of  view,  there  seems  ample  Justification 
for  a  thorough  review  of  U.S.  policy  by  the 
foreign  relations  committee. 

The  Greek  regime  has  not  demonstrated 
its  serious  intention  to  restore  constitutional 
government.  In  spite  of  asstu-ances  last  April 
to  the  contrary,  habeas  corpus  provisions  of 
the  law  have  not  been  observed.  The  United 
States  has  made  broad  concessions  and  it  has 
extended  its  patience  beyond  limits  that  are 
reasonable. 

It  Is  time  to  take  a  new  look  at  an  ugly 
situation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  1972  RE- 
PORT ON  MODERNIZING  MAN- 
POWER POLICIES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird 
issued  a  major  policy  document  spelling 
out  a  5 -year  defense  program  for  meet- 
ing the  national  security  needs  of  the 
United  States.  This  report  describes  In 
careful  detail,  covering  some  191  pages, 
a  new  active  strategy  for  the  prevention 
of  armed  conflict  and  protection  of  the 
American  people  and  our  way  of  life. 

In  reading  through  the  report,  I  am 
particularly  interested  and  pleased  to 
observe  how  truly  far  the  administra- 
tion has  traveled  along  the  road  toward 
a  fully  voluntary  military.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  paper  leaves  no  question 
about  its  emphatic  endorsement  of  the 
goal  of  creating  an  all-volunteer  force. 
What  is  more,  the  Pentagon  is  foursquare 
behind  changes  aimed  at  improving  the 
conditions  of  military  service.  Of  course, 
these  same  basic  purposes  are  the  foun- 
dation of  my  own  voluntary  military  leg- 
islation, and  I  am  confident  the  accept- 
ance of  this  cause  in  principle  by  the 
military  community  itself  will  guarantee 
the  adoption  of  the  volunteer  concept 
sooner  than  most  observers  think. 

Mr.  President,  the  points  endorsed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  its  com- 
prehensive report  parallel  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon    (Mr.    Hatfield)    in    numerous 
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areas.  The  Defense  report  clearly  recog-  completion  of  the  transition  to  peacetime  ductlon  originally  planned  In  the  FY  1971 

nizes  the  ending  of  the  draft  as  a  de-  manpower  levels  Xrom  the  high  peaks  oX  the  Budget  and  was  made  possible  because  ol 

sirable  and  feasible  Koal    oroDOses  soe-  P*"*  "^^^  minimum   personal   hardship.  progress   In   Vletnamlzatlon.   Prom  the  be- 

cmc  mprovemenis  in  tne  quauiy  oi  mill  secretary   oX   Delense   and   the   end   of   FY  the  total  reduction  In  active  mllltarv  oer 

tary  life,  such  as  expanded  housing  and  i972_  ^e  wiii  have  reduced  the  personnel  sonnei  wiu   be  1.042.000  or  about  30  p»! 

educational  opportunities,  and  seeks  to  strength  oX  the  Armed  Forces  by  approxl-  cent.  The  number  oX  men  and  womenin 

upgrade  the  general  public  awareness  of  mately  one  million  men  and  women.  This  the  active  lorces  at  the  end  oX  FY  197a— 

a  military  career  as  an  honorable  and  major  reduction  in  military  manpower,  made  2,505,000 — will  be  well  below  the  pre-Vlet- 

dignifled  profession.  Each  of  these  points  possible  largely  because  of  our  Vletnamlza-  nam   figure   of   2,687,000  at  the  end  of  FY 

is  an  essential  feature  of  the  voluntary  ^^°^  program,  must  be  offset   by  improve-  1964  and  below  any  year-end  strength  level 

milltarv  bill  drafted  bv  the  Senator  from  ments  In  the  quality  of  our  smaller  forces,  since  FY  1961.  In  short,  we  face  the  task  of 

nrp^n  onH  ^v<:Pif                »enaw)r  irom  ^^  j^  precisely  what  we  Intend  to  do.  with  doing  a  better  Job  with  fewer  people  and 

uregon  ana  myseu.                      „     .,       ,  the    help    oX    Congress    and   the   American  that   Is   why   we   are   going   to  give  a  new 

The  Defense  report  also  calls  for  in-  people.  accent  to  quality  both  in  the  active,  National 

creases  in  the  number  of  ROTC  schol-  no  one  should  make  the  mistake  oX  bellev-  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  instead  oX  rely- 

arships,    a    boost    in    miUtary    medical  ing  that  attainment  oX  our  manpower  goals  ing  on  quantity. 

scholarships  given  in  return  for  Obll-  win  be  easy.  But  we  are  determined  to  pur-  Direct-hire  civilian  personnel  (Including 
gated  service,  substantial  pay  raises  for  *"*  these  programs  with  complete  dedlca-  the  National  Guard  technicians  who  be- 
servicemen  at  the  entry  level  earlier  ^'oh,  and  we  wlll  make  maximum  efforts  to  came  federal  civilian  employees  In  PTT  1969) 
voluntarv  spnamtions  a  Rtanri'hv  will-  obtain  the  assistance  ol  both  Congress  and  was  cut  by  126,000  between  1968  and  1970 
voluntary  separauons.  a  sianaoy  cau  ^^^  American  people  In  taking  the  actions  and  Is  scheduled  for  a  further  reducUon  of 
up  system  once  tne  arait  enas,  ana  a  needed  to  achieve  om  goals.  79,000  by  the  end  of  FY  1972.  We  are  hope- 
Stronger  Reserve  force.  Again,  each  of  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  ful  that  reductions  in  FY  1972  largely  will 
these  points  would  be  implemented  by  the  size  of  the  Department  of  Defense  de-  be  made  by  attrition  and  that  reductlon-in- 
the  legislation  which  I  have  introduced,  pends    on    what    capabilities    the    mUltary  force  actions  will  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

Therefore,   in   reviewing   the  Defense  forces,  both  active  and  reserve,  need  in  or-  These  reductions,  over  the  four-year  period 

Department's  position,  I  have  been  struck  '^^^   ^  support   national   security  strategy.  1968-72,  amount  to  16  percent  oX  the  civilian 

by  many  similarities  between  its  man-  ^^®   deXense   Xorces   must   always   be   large  Xorce  at  the  end  oX  the  last  Xull  fiscal  year 

™„,„_  „Ki-„*<.,^  «^j  ^„  «..,^  rTTK„  „)„„i»  enough  and  powerXul  enough  to  do  the  Job  of  the  preceding  Administration, 

power  Objectives  and  my  own.  The  single  expected  of  them.  Much  progr4  hai.  been  made  m  reduc 

important  difference  relates  to  timing.  *~                    AssuMiTioNB  »ng  draft  caus,  as  we  move  to  the  goal  of 

It  is  my  sincere  beUef,  formed  from  a  ,    ,^    ^  ,.  .  '    ,           .        ,^.      ^    .  .,  zero  draft  by  July  1,  1973.  From  the  peak 

background  of  37  years  spent  as  a  Re-  .    ^  *^®  belief  that  we  gain  nothing  by  fail-  Vietnam  draft  call  year  of  1966  when  366W 

serve     officer.     Including     8     on     active  ^°8  ^  If*^  realities  in  our  plann  ng,  let  me  ^^             inducted,  draXt  calls  have  gone 

duty    that  a  volimtaS  military  can  be  f^J"^^^^  some  major  assumptions  about  ^^^  ^  ^gg  ^^^  m  1970.  They  are  exp^ed 

.,'...,       "iJii^^i'Oi.y  uiiuuaiy  wui  oc  jjjg  Xuture  on  which  our  estimates  oX  the  ^„   rfo_nr.»   *!,..+»,—.   in    ioti     'ph-   #,,ii^„™ 

estabUshed  promptly,  before  the  close  of  nature,  size,  and  sUucture  oX  the  military  !°k,     i        !.    «      ,1     ,        '^J^Lf ^^^^^ 

1971.  The  Pentagon,  on  the  other  hand.  ^tabii^i^ntTe  ^^  ^*"*  ^^«^«  '^^^  ""^^  ''^'^  ^  i^**- 

holds  to  July  of  1973  as  its  target  date,  1.  Congress  win  extend  the  current  draft  Calendar  year  draft  calls 

though  Assistant  Secretary  Kelley  is  re-  authority  which  expires  30  June  1971  and     1964 107,600 

ported  to  have  promised  the  Department  '^^^  support  programs  to  modernize  military     i965 233,260 

wiU  try  its  very  best  to  beat  that  goal.  manpower  and  to  enhance  the  attractiveness     1966 364,680 

M      i>^  -H      f              ^  T       i   v7f       •  V.  of  a  military  career.                                                  1967 218,700 

Mr.    tresiaent,   even   U    1   mignt   Wisn  3.  The  National   Guard   and   Reserve   wlll      1968 — 299,000 

the  Defense  Department  would  escalate  take  on  increasing  responsibilities  and  wlll     1969 289,900 

its  timetable  for  the  implementation  of  bo  used  initially  to  augment  active  forces     1970 ISS.SOO 

an  all-volunteer  system,  its  1972  report,  should   the   need   arise,   reversing   the  past  already  been  taken  to  maks 

in  general,  puts  the  Department  squarely  poUcy  of  rel^^g  primarily  on^^^^^^^  ^St«P/  iffe  more  aJt'raSTve  'and  to^^K 

behind  a  positive  and  realisUc  approach  J^^^°^  °i^^^Z^r^!  ^^^ll^li^^^^^  ovir  Human  Goals.  These  include  increased 

to  transforming  military  service  into  a  °T^?hT vflttf^,,^t.nn^;L™^   tKlflr«t  construction  of  family  housing,  the  Intro- 

rewarding,  dignified,  and  important  pro-  J-^  Tn  topie^SS  ?h^  new'  cSkceoU  '^"'^""'^  °'  improvements  mto  barracks  life. 

fession.  Because  this  statement  repre-  Juf  b?comS  sSceSy                  "^  ^«"«''  ''^  """^^"^  "^^  »"it^"ng  tasks  and 

sents  a  new  and  fundamental  expression  4.  under  our  new  concepts  for  force  plan-  restrictions,  and  new  measures  to  give  effect 

of  the  Departments  philosophy  toward  mng.  which  are  dUcussed  m  Section  I.  Chap-  ^  ^^^.P?"?/,  rL^^^Luft^l^^\Z\l^ 

its  role  and  toward  the  individual  per^ns  ter  11.  our  xnends  and  allies  wui  assume  a  l!^'^^  ^Zlm^T'l'VmTJ^V'^i 

who  comprise  its  military  components,  it  greater  share  of  the  responslblUty  for  mter-  ^^^^^  strengthened  programs  to  help  In  this 

Should  be  read  and  studied  by  as  many  national  security  in  conformity  with  Presl-  transition  "              *^    " 

Citizens  as  possible.  To  this  end,  I  ask  '^^^^^l''°'^'f!°^}%°\^''^']f"^^-,^        ,  ,  c  som.  problimb  op  roRM  rkdoction 

.,.,».,i^»..o  -^„,.«,,*  *>,„*  *K»  ,..»«*;««   i^  5.  The  United  SUt«8  wlll  provide  assist-  c.  scmj:  pboblxms  of  force  reduction 

i^^?^9    T^      t       ^    the  section  In  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  cutbacks  in  personnel  Inevitably  Involve 

the    197.^    Department    01    Deiense    re-  jj^jp  them  assume  increased  responsibility  some  painful  turbulence.  The  magnitude  of 

port  headed  "Manpower  Objectives     be  for  their  defense.  the  manpower  reductions  in  Fiscal  Year  1970 

printed  in  the  Record.  e.  There  win  be  no  major  armed  conflict  or  and    1971    has   created    hardships   on   many 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  greatly  increased  unforeseen  threat  affecting  thovisands  oX  dedicated  people — both  military 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  the  vital  interests  of  our  country  during  the  and  civilian.  We  wlll  do  everything  we  can 

as  follows*  five-year  period.  to  minimize  personal  hardships  as  we  com- 

1972    DTPABTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    REPORT    TO  "  ^^  °'  ^^^^  assumptlons  provBs  to  be  plete  the  transition  Xrom  wartime  to  peace- 

n^JfJ  !^^  ^,  r^^^r^  „  w^2fl  fa^ty  (^<i  not  an  are  within  our  power  to  time  conditions. 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  AMERICAN  f  EOPLE  control) ,  the  attainment  oX  the  goals  oX  sub-  In    achieving    the    planned    reduction   of 

Of  all  the  chaUenges  facing  the  Depart-  stantlaUy  reduced  Xorces,  ol  zero  draXt  calls,  22.000  direct-hire  personnel  during  FY  1972, 

ment  oX  DeXense,  none  Is  more  Important  and  of  the  all-volunteer  military  Xorce  would,  the  Services  may  find  It  necessary  to  separate 

than  modern  lying  manpower  policies.  Noth-  ^f  course,  be  Jeopardized.  Involuntarily    some    career    employees.    To 

ing  can  have  higher  priority  than  our  peo-  „„„..„„o  .,v^™.»„  ^^^  .-„.,o  nalnlmlze  involimtary  separations  of  civlUan 

pie— mlUtary  and  clvUlan  and  their  families.  "•  p^oobess  toward  the  coals  career  employees,  we  have  taken  a  number  of 

In  this  section,  I  discuss  major  steps  al-  In  a  number  of  areas — such  as  reductions  actions.  We  have  Imposed  limitations  on  flll- 

ready    taken    to   Improve   manpower    policy.  In  military  and  civilian  manpower,  lowering  i^g  most  continuing  Job  vacancies  so  that 

including  some  gains  in  equal  opportunity,  oX  draft  calls.  Improvements  In  Service  life—  priority  can  be  given  to  displaced  careerists 

our  plans  for  the  future,  and  the  problems  we  have  made  significant  progress.  through  a  defense-wide  computerized  Prior- 

that  must  be  met.  The  manpower  reductions  exceed  any  In  ity  Placement  Program.  We  are  also  seeking 

Three    important    changes    In    manpower  our  nation's  history  except  those  associated  leg^islatlon    to    allow    earlier    retirement   to 

policy,   already    underway,    are    among    our  with    demobilization    after    the    two    world  reduce  the  number  of  involuntary  separa- 

major  current  objectives:  wars.  Planned  manpower  strengths,  Inolud-  tlons.  Deputy  Secretary  Packard  and  I  have 

Improvement  ol  military  life  In   accord-  ing  active  and  reserve  military  as   well   as  charged  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 

ance  with  the  1969  statement  of  our  Hu-  direct-hire    civilians,    are    shown    on    Table  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs)  to  monitor 

man  Ooala — reproduced  on  the  back  cover  11.  Between  the  end  of  FY  1968  and  the  end  this  matter  closely  so  that  we  can  minimize 

of  this  Report.  oX     FY     1970,     active     military     personnel  disruption  In  the  lives  oX  people  who  have 

Reduction  oX  draXt  calls  to  zero  by  July  strength   was    reduced    by   481,000.   During  served  the  Department  oX  Defense  weU  over 

1,  1973,  as  we  move  toward  an  aU-voIunteer  FY  1971.  a  further  cut  of  367,000  Is  being  the   years,   including  the   period  when  we 

Xorce.  made.  This  cut  exceeds  by  114.000  the  re-  were  enlarging  our  Xorces. 
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The  Planned  reduction  ol  active  duty  mill-  draft  is  pay.  MUltary  pay  Is  much  too  low.  and  Our  efforts  to  make  military  service  mora 

f  «    nersonnel     can    be    achieved    largely  ta  scandalously  low  for  men  in  the  entering  attractive  and  rewarding,  however  essential 

Jtriueh  voluntary  means.  A  substantial  por-  enlisted   grades   virlth   less    than   two   years  on  their  own  merits.  wUl  be  inadequate  If 

nivn  of  that  reduction  will  result  from  lower  service.  I  want  to  bring  to  an  end  the  injus-  they  are  not  accompanied  by  public  recognl- 

.«««ions  The  remaining  reductions  can  be  tlce  In  the  Xact  that  thousands  oX  our  mUl-  tion  that  mUltary  service  U  a  worthy  career 

]^v^  bv  Dermlttlne  many  officer's  and  tary  famUles  today  are  eligible  for  relief  be-  The  abusive  defamation  of  the  military  that 

!win  to  terminate  their  active  duty  service  cause  of  low  pay.  circulates  In  many  quarters  of  our  society 

Sfforethelr  normal  separation  date.  The   basic   pay   of   a   private   graduating  is  Increasingly   an  obstacle  t»  recruitment 

A?  to  military  career  advancement,  plans  from  basic  training  in  the  armed  forces  to-  and   retention   of   personnel   by  the  armed 

Mr  Fiscal  Year  1972  provide  motivating  ca-  day  is  approximately  H.SOO  a  year.  Add  to  forces.  It  Is  unjust,  and  It  Is  dangerous  to  our 

«»r  oDDortunltles  for  those   who  have  re-  this  quarters,  subsistence,  and  his  tax  ad-  security.   If  the   mUltary  profession  Is  not 

^tiv  lolned   but  in  some  career  grades  we  vantage  and  the  total  comes  to  $2,700.  Meas-  accorded  the  respect  It  deserves,  no  amount 

^,,«t  exoect  "of  course,  that  advancements  ured  by  any  standard,  military  entry  pay  Is  of  money,  no  improvement  In  the  conditions 

will  be  slower  than  in  the  recent  years  of  the  much  too  low— so  low.  In  fact,  that  present  of  service  life,  no  recrtiltment  campaign,  wlll 

buildup  of  forces  for  deployment  In  Viet-  pay  levels  probably  keep  peopte  from  enlist-  attract  enough  qualified  volunteers  to  maln- 

nam  We  intend  to  keep  the  promotion  pic-  ing  In  the  armed  forces  who  w^ftUd  otherwise  tain  an  adequate  military  force, 

tm'e'under  close  and  continuing  scrutiny  to  volunteer.  Compare  with  this  private's  pay,  Zero  draft  calls   wlU   affect  the  National 

iMure  equity  for  our  career  men  and  women  for  example,  the  $1.60  an  hour  federal  mini-  Guard  and  Reserves  as  weU  as  the  Active 

n  unform  mum  wage,  or  $3,300  per  year:  or  the  annual  Forces. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  pay  of  a  Job  Corps  graduate  at  $3,900:  the  The  problem  of  maintaining  the  strength 
in  the  nreparation  of  our  budget  program  common  beginner's  pay  for  unskilled  blue  of  the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  wlll 
L  1972  we  have  kept  constantly  In  mind  collar  work  of  $6,000:  or  the  starting  salary  grow  during  the  transition  period  to  an  all- 
Ihf.  fact  that  competent  and  dedicated  peo-  of  a  New  York  City  policeman,  which  Is  volunteer  force.  The  present  officer  force  In 
oie  constitute  the  single  most  valuable  as-  $9,500.  ^he  Guard  and  Reserves,  with  the  exception 
set  of  the  defense  establishment.  I  believe  Our  programs  this  year  aro  designed  among  of  medical  personnel.  Is  adequate.  Enlisted 
we  are  reducing  the  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  other  things  to  solve  the  basic  problem  of  force  levels,  however,  will  be  harder  to  maln- 
»t  a  rate  which  is  consistent  with  good  per-  entry-level  pav.  We  are  proposing  an  average  tain  as  the  drawing  power  of  the  draft  de- 
wnnel  management.  Should  we  be  forced  basic  pay  Increase  of  36  percent  for  enlisted  cllnes.  A  year  hence,  the  draft  wlll  have  little 
to  reduce  at  a  greater  rate,  we  would  not  people  with  less  than  two  years  of  service.  Impact  to  stimulate  enlistments  of  17-  and 
only  fail  to  meet  our  defense  requirements,  New  entrant's  base  pav  would  be  Increased  IB-year-olds.  By  January  1973,  the  draft  will 
we  would  also  greatly  Increase  the  hardships  bv  60  percent.  have  ceased  to  swell  enlistments  In  the  Re- 
for  our  military  and"  civilian  personnel  and  The  Department  of  Defense  has  submit-  serve  forces.  Recruiting  problems  can  be- 
for  their  famUles  ted  proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  to  come  serious  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  In- 
^„.,„    „,  .„„    »«n  =,r.»iFMfl  authorize  an  enlistment  bonus.  Initially  It  crease  voluntary  accessions  of  the  Guard  and 

D.    ZERO    DRAFT-COAI3,    PLANS.     AND    PROBLEMS  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ReserVeS. 

I  have  set  July  1,  1973  as  the  target  date  j^^  addition,  our  programs  provide  an  ap-  Another  problem  facing  us  In  the  transl- 

for  reaching  zero  draft  calls.  proprtate  Increase  In  Dependents  Assistance  tlon  to  an  all-volunteer  force  is  the  potential 

At  the  end  of  FY  1972.  as  I  noted,  our  ^^^  allowances  for  personnel  in  pav  grades  difficulty  In  obtaining  officers  In  the  quan- 

mllitary  strength  will  be  down  to  the  level  ^^  ^^j,  j^gg  than  four  vears  of  service  and  tity  and  quality  we  need.  Of  Immediate  con- 

oX  the  early  1960's,  when  it  was  necessary  to  ^gjo^  The  new  levels  will  provide  Increases  cem  is  the  BOTC — our  primary  source  of  of- 

draft  60,000-160,000  men  per  year.  ^^  ^p  to  $45  per  month  for  approximately  fleers.  The  decline  In  enrollment  In  this  pro- 

The  transition  to  zero  draft  calls  wUl  not  270.000  Junior  enlisted  personnel.  gram,  which  currently  furnishes  six  times  as 

be  easy.  Nor  can   It  be  instantaneous.  The  Turning  now  to  another  way  In  which  we  many  new  officers  as  the  service  academies. 

number    of    voluntary    accessions    to    the  ^^^  increase  voluntarv  enllstnients,  there  is  Is  shown  below: 

Armed   Forces   In   recent   years   clearly   has  evidence  that  the  present  recruiting  effort  ROTC  enrollment 

been  substantially  higher  than  the  number  j^j,g  gj^g^  ^j  the  mark.  We  are  therefore  .^-^„_,-  _..,. 

of  volunteers  that  could  be  expected  in  the  planning  to  Increase  the  number  of  recruit-  ,q-J^o  ^                                              „„  Aj,a 

absence  of  the  draft    Many  who  have  vol-  ers  and  recruiting  stations.  In  order  to  stlmu-         \^M^n " i«i  rot 

unteered  have  done  so  because  of  the  expec-  j^te  more  aggressive  efforts,  the  monetarv         io7n_7i i ii' wn 

Utlon  that  they  would  otherwise  be  draXted.  j^g^^^  of  the  recruiters  win  be  met  by  Incen-          iw'o-'i i".  o"" 

The  draXt  has  been  a  decisive  Inducement  to  tive  pay  and  housing  allowances  and.  If  au-  Declining  enrollments  stem  largely  from 

service  for  approximately  half  of  the  first-  thorized  by  Congress,  by  reimbursement  of  two  causes — a  reduction  In  the  number  of 

term    enlistees,    about    two-thirds    of    the  out-of-pocket  expenses.  There  Is  no  reason  compulsory  ROTC  units  and  a  wait-and-see 

Army's  combat  soldiers,  about  three-fourths  ^^y  ^  recruiting  sergeant.  If  he  provides  a  attitude  on  the  part  of  students  stemming 

of  the  Reserve  enlistees,  and  the  vast  ma-  ^^p  of  coffee  and  possibly  a  doughnut  or  two  from  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Vlet- 

Jorlty  of  young  doctors.  to  a  young  man  and  his  parents  visiting  a  re-  nam,  the  draft  lottery,  and  the  movement 

In  FY  1972,  the  military  accession  require-  crultlng  station  should  find  It  necessary  to  toward  a  zero  draft.  Although  our  declining 
ment  wlll  be  about  628,000  enlisted  person:iel  pay  for  the  coffee  and  doughnuts  himself,  military  strengths  reduce  our  requirements 
and  nearly  44,000  officers  for  the  Active  in  addition,  modem  eqiilpment  will  be  pro-  for  officers,  a  continuation  of  the  current 
Forces;  this  is  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  vlded  for  the  operation  of  our  recruiting  sta-  declining  trend  In  ROTC  enrollments  win 
the  total  of  young  men  reaching  age  19  that  tlon.  and  we  wlll  take  a  new  look  at  re-  create  serious  shortages  of  officers  starting  In 
year.  Total  accession  needs  should  become  crviltlng  advertising.  1974.  Since  ROTC  Is  a  long-lead  time  pro- 
smaller  In  FY  1974  and  beyond  because  of  an  Two  additional  Issues  that  bear  upon  the  gram,  corrective  action  Is  needed  now  to  en- 
antlclpated  Increase  in  voluntary  enlistments  problems  of  voluntary  accessions  are  the  sure  that  future  officer  requirements  vrtll  be 
for  periods  of  service  for  three  years  and  quality   of   military   Ufe.   and   the  need   to  met. 

more.  But,  this  Is  dependent  upon  the  enact-  strengthen  the  stature  and  dignity  of  mill-  There  are  a  number  of  programs  we  are 

ment  of  pay  raises  at  the  entry  level  this  year  tary  service.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  recommending  that  will  help  alleviate,  but 

as  well  as  prompt  action  on  other  proposals  attract  enough  qualified  people  to  a  military  not  eliminate,  the  problem  of  officer  acces- 

deslgned  to  Increase  retention  rates  In  the  jifg  that  not  only  pays  less  than  the  private  slons.  We  are  asking  for  an  Increase  of  ROTC 

services.  sector   but   lacks    adequate    recognition    In  subsistence   allowance   from   $60   to   $100   a 

In  FY  1970.  about  388.000  males  volun-  many  segments  of  our  society.  month.  This  would  restore  the  relationship 
teered  for  Armed  Forces  enlisted  service.  Our  There  Is  no  doubt  that  further  elimination  between  subsistence  payments  and  the  Con- 
studies  suggest  that  about  one-half  of  this  of  "make-work"  and  modification  of  un-  sumer  Price  Index  which  existed  In  1946;  the 
number  were  "true"  volunteers — entrants  necessary  rules  and  restrictions  will  enhance  vear  It  was  established.  We  also  propose  to 
who  woiild  have  enlisted  in  the  absence  of  the  attractiveness  of  service  life.  Experimen-  increase  the  number  of  ROTC  scholarships 
the  draft.  Thus,  If  we  assume  that  the  same  tal  programs  suggest  that  the  elimination  of  from  6.500.  the  current  statutory  celling  for 
number  of  "true"  volunteers  coiUd  be  ex-  unnecessary  Irritants  Is  reflected  In  higher  each  service,  to  an  amount  equal  to  10%  of 
pected  in  FY  1972  as  In  FY  1970.  the  Armed  first-term  reenllstments.  Improving  barracks  the  total  officer  forces  for  each  service:  we 
Forces  under  present  circumstances  and  con-  uf^  by  providing  more  privacy  and  additional  additionally  propose  that  up  to  60%  of  the 
dltions  of  service — notably  pay — would  Xall  nvlng  comforts  Ls  another  step  toward  In-  scholarships  may  be  used  In  the  two  year 
well  short  oX  the  accessions  needed.  creasing  volunteers.  We  have  a  specific  pro-  oroeram  at  the  discretion   of  the  Military 

There  are  other  problems  as  well  In  moving  ^ram  In  this  area  concentrated  In  the  Army  Departments.  The  table  on  the  next  page 

toward  zero  draft  calls.  The  personnel   loss  and  Marine  Corps,  that  would  refurbish  bar-  depicts  the  projected  effect  these  proposals 

rate  wlll  be  high   as  previous  year  draftees  racks,  partition  them  Into  two  or  four  man  on  ROTC  subsistence  allowance  and  scholar- 

and  draft-induced  volunteers  leave  mUltary  cubicles,   and   provide   such   furnishings   as  ■'hips  should  have  on  ROTC  officer  produc- 

servlce.  many  of  them  with  high  technical  desks,  chairs,  lamps,  and  rugs.  It  Is  the  first  tlon.  They  should  enable  us  to  meet  ROTC 

skill  levels.  Furthermore,  there  are  problems  phase  of  a  three-year  program  designed  to  officer    production    requirements,    however. 

In  acquiring  officers.  provide   a   measure   of   privacy   and   better  they  will  not  solve  our  overall  officer  acces- 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  achieving  zero  Uvlng  quarters  for  460,000  enlisted  personnel,  slon  problem. 
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ROTC  PROGRAM  TABLE 

• 

ComTDlssionings 

Fiscal  year 

With  no  change 
in  the  prograTi 

With  Increased 

subsistence  and 

scholaishirs 

Adde'l  cost 
(xillions) 

1972. 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976. 

14.504 
11,087 
8.950 
7,800 
7.100 

14.687 

14,  337 

15,  481 
15,828 
16,927 

J32.1 
39.1 
47.7 
52.7 
58.2 

We  have  also  submitted  legislation  to  pro- 
vide additional  compensation  for  officer 
candidates  in  the  Marine  Corps  primary  of- 
ficer procurement  program. 

In  the  future,  additional  Incentives  may  be 
necessary  to  ensure  a  supply  of  officers  ade- 
quate to  meet  our  needs. 

There  Is  one  final  aspect  to  be  considered 
In  the  overall  problem  of  achieving  zero  draft 
and  an  all-volunteer  force,  and  that  Is  meet- 
ing our  requirement  for  physicians.  Last 
year's  announcement  that  there  would  be  no 
doctor  draft  In  FT  70  caused  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion In  the  number  of  Berry  Plan  applicants 
As  a  result  it  has  been  necessary  to  resume 
the  doctor  draft  In  FY  71. 

In  order  to  meet  the  need  of  the  military 
services  for  medical  personnel,  we  recom- 
mend Increasing  our  support  of  medical 
school  students,  through  medical  scholar- 
ships. We  would.  In  effect,  exchange  sub- 
sidy of  the  Individual's  education  In  medical 
school  for  a  specified  period  of  military  serv- 
ice. While  we  hope  to  retain  many  physi- 
cians and  dentists  for  continued  military 
service,  we  recognize  that  many  of  these 
personnel  will  not  remain  In  military  service 
Indefinitely  The  sponsored  physicians  who 
do  not  choose  a  military  career  will,  after 
their  period  of  service  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
help  to  reduce  the  nationwide  shortage  of 
medical  personnel. 

E.  EXTENSION  AND  REFORM  OP  THE  DH.KTT 

Paced  with  these  problems  it  Is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  that  the  draft  cannot  be  ended 
abruptly.  Until  actual  experience  gives  good 
reason  to  believe  that  we  have  devised  a  pro- 
gram which  will  attract  an  adequate  number 
of  volunteers  to  the  Armed  Forces,  we  dare 
not  dispense  with  the  draft. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to  ex- 
tend Induction  under  Selective  Service  to 
July  1.  1973.  This  Is  an  absolute  necessity. 
By  July  1.  1973  we  are  hopeful  that  draft 
calls  can  be  ended  as  we  stabilize  at  peace- 
time force  levels  and  as  oiu"  programs  for  at- 
tracting volunteers  take  hold. 

If  the  Congress  authorizes  us  to  carry  out 
the  Project  Volunteer  Progrnm  and  provides 
adequate  funding,  the  Induction  authoritv 
could  expire  on  Julv  1.  1<}73.  olthough 
standby  draft  machinery  should  be  retained 
to  permit  8t>eedy  inoreise  In  the  size  of  the 
mllltory  forces  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

The  Administration  Is  also  reviewing  Its 
request  for  authority  to  Institute  several 
draft  reforms.  As  long  as  the  draft  Is  needed. 
It  should  be  made  as  fair  as  possible.  These 
reforms,  some  of  which  were  Introduced  In 
the  91st  Congress  but  not  acted  upon,  relate 
primarily  to  the  phasing  out  of  undergradu- 
ate student  deferments,  other  than  for  ROTC 
and  other  officer  programs,  and  the  placing 
of  direct  national  calls  by  random  sequence 
numbers. 

ACHIEVING    ora     HUMAN    COALS 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  Defense  two 
years  ago,  I  formulated  a  declaration  called 
the  "Human  Goals"  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Because  we  wish  to  move  toward  an 
all-volunteer  force,  the  implementation  of 
the  principles  of  this  declaration  designed  to 
Increase  the  attractiveness  of  a  career  In  de- 
fense becomes  of  even  greater  Importance  and 
urgency. 

In  the  years  ahead  we  shall  continue  to  Im- 
prove and  expand  many  ongoing  programs 
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aimed  at  making  service  life  more  inviting 
and  to  seek  new  Initiatives  toward  this  end. 
The  military  housing  program  is  a  case  In 
point.  I  am  convinced  that  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  building  military  family  housing  is 
vital  for  morale,  career  motivation,  and  re- 
tention of  trained  military  personnel.  We 
have  substantially  increased  the  number  of 
family  housing  units  on  military  bases.  The 
FY  1969  Budget  provided  for  the  construc- 
tion of  2,000  units;  the  figures  rose  to  4,800 
in  the  1970  program  and  8.000  In  the  1971 
program.  This  year  we  are  asking  for  the 
construction  of  9.684  family  housing  units, 
almost  five  times  as  many  as  three  years  ago. 
In  addition  to  the  on-base  military  family 
housing  construction  program,  we  are  mak- 
ing progress  In  seeking  community  housing 
for  military  families  in  low  income  housing 
projects  under  subsidy  from  FHA.  Recent  leg- 
islation contained  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  permits  preferential  treat- 
ment to  military  families  by  sponsors  who 
build  low  income  housing.  We  have  developed 
with  FHA  an  Initial  5.000  unit  program, 
which  will  be  available  to  low  Income  mili- 
tary families. 

Changes  are  being  Introduced  in  service  life 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  demeaning.  Irri- 
tating, and  onerous  practices.  For  example, 
to  reduce  long  periods  of  separation  from 
family,  the  Navy  this  year  has  cut  the  time 
of  deployment  of  carriers  In  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  to  a  maximum  of  6  months  in  place  of 
the  8  or  9  monthfs,  which  was  normal  hereto- 
fore. Scheduling  of  training  and  work  Is 
being  revised  In  all  services  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary periods  of  duty  and  allow  more  fr«e 
time.  A  less  rigid  regulation  of  things  that 
are  matters  of  personal  taste  has  been  intro- 
duced. The  military  services  wUl  continue 
their  efforts  to  eliminate  unnecessary  regula- 
tions without  loss  of  the  discipline  which  Is 
essential  to  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  broadened 
opportunities  for  self-development  and  ad- 
vancement, the  Armed  Forces  will  continue 
to  Improve  their  educational  programs.  Sev- 
eral studies  have  shown  that  educational  op- 
portunities can  be  a  major  Incentive  for  en- 
listment and  retention  of  service  personnel. 
Last  year  almost  100,000  enlisted  men  took 
necessary  instruction  and  completed  the  ex- 
aminations to  secure  their  high  school  equiv- 
alency certificates.  Over  200,000  college 
courses  were  completed  by  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  Tuition  Assistance  payments 
were  made  for  160.000  courses  taken  by  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion figures  Indicate  that  they  had  approxi- 
mately 87,000  servicemen  taking  courses. 

We  are  beginning  to  put  to  good  use  two 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  by  Congress  last 
year.  One,  Public  Law  91-219  was  the  so- 
called  Predlscharge  Education  Program 
(PREP)  legislation  making  It  possible  for 
servicemen  to  obtain  an  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  to  pursue  a  course  or  courses 
required  to  receive  a  secondary  school  di- 
ploma or  deficiency,  remedial  or  refresher 
courses  to  prepare  them  to  pursue  an  ap- 
propriate course  or  training  program  at  an 
approved  institution.  The  Armed  Services 
have  made  extensive  plans  to  develop  PREP 
programs  at  overseas  bases  largely  through 
the  use  of  Dependents  Schools  and  at  CONUS 
bases  through  the  use  of  local  high  schools 
and  Junior  colleges.  The  other  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Public  Law  91-584.  made  it  possible 
for  servicemen  to  use  Veterans  Assistance 
payments  for  education  at  the  completion  oT 
ISO  days  of  service. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  committed 
to  the  goal  of  making  military  and  civilian 
service  Id  the  Department  a  model  cf  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  regardless  of  race,  creed 
or  national  origin.  A  major  equal  opportu- 
nity goal  of  the  Department  of  Defence  Is  to 
assure  that  minority  group  personnel  are  ac- 
corded equal  treatment  in  promotions  and 
assignments. 
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Effort  is  being  made  to  Increase  the  par 
ticipation  of  minority  groups  In  the  officer 
corps.  In  Fiscal  Year  1970,  black  attendance 
at  the  Service  Academies  rose  sharply  The 
United  States  Military  Academy,  as  of'ji^v 
1.  1970,  had  93  black  cadets,  40  of  whom 
entered  last  year  as  Plebes  in  the  Class  ol 
1974.  At  the  United  States  Naval  Academv 
there  were  53  black  midshipmen,  20  of  whom 
were  admitted  in  the  Class  of  1974.  xhe 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy  had  75 
black  cadets,  28  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  Class  of  1974.  In  addition,  steps  are  beine 
taken  to  Increase  the  proportion  of  mlnontv 
group   members  In  ROTC. 

There  has  also  been  progress  in  securing 
the  right  of  all  military  personnel  to  avail- 
able off-base  housing  in  the  United  States 
When  the  off-base  housing  program  was 
initially  implemented  in  1967.  a  nationwide 
canvass  of  militarily  significant  housing 
found  that  of  1,120.000  rental  units  surveyed 
only  246,000,  representing  22  percent,  ex^ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  comply  with  DoD's 
policy  of  nondiscrimination.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970.  the  owners  and  managers  of 
rental  units,  representing  98.2  percent  of 
those  surveyed,  were  pledged  to  a  policy  of 
nondiscrimination. 

DoD  has  also  made  progress  in  insuring 
that  53,000  contractor  establishmnets  are 
equal  opportunity  employers.  Diulng  Fy 
1971,  we  shall  continue  monitoring  the  per- 
formance of  our  contractors  in  regard  to 
equal  opportunity  in  hiring,  upgrading,  and 
promoting  of  their  work  force.  Significant 
breakthroughs  have  been  achieved  in  sev- 
eral industrial  fields.  Substantial  gains  were 
made  in  minority  group  employment  in  the 
textile,  paper,  and  aerospace  Industries. 

Projects  TRANSITION  and  REFERRAL  are 
both  ongoing  programs  designed  to  ease  the 
serviceman's  transition  to  a  civilian  career. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  are 
returning  to  civilian  pursuits  each  year,  and 
they  fully  deserve  all  the  help  we  can  give 
them  in  preparing  for  a  productive  life  as 
soon  after  separation  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  the  transition  program, 
which  provides  vocational  counseling.  Job 
training  and  Job  referral  assistance  Just  prior 
to  separation  from  the  service,  we  have  put 
special  emphasis  on  providing  manpower  for 
critically  important  national  needs  In  FY 
1970  we  trained  approximately  5,900  in  law 
enforcement  pursuits:  12,000  in  the  con- 
struction trades,  and  9,000  in  postal  work. 
We  have  begun  special  training  for  water 
pollution  control  technicians.  The  training 
costs  in  all  these  programs  are  borne  by 
American  Industry  and  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

A  second  program  designed  to  make  a  serv- 
ice career  more  attractive  is  the  referral  pro- 
gram for  retiring  military  personnel.  It  was 
placed  in  full  operation  In  August  1970,  and 
provides  for  counseling  and  voluntary  reg- 
istration into  a  computerized  man-Job 
matching  system  Into  which  employers  may 
submit  Job  requirements.  After  6  months 
operation,  more  than  15,000  military  person- 
nel have  registered,  over  68,000  Job  vacancies 
have  been  reported  and  100,000  resumes  have 
been  provided  employers.  Data  on  placement 
are  not  yet  available. 

We  are  also  cooperating  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  In  the  sup- 
port of  the  Jobs  for  Veterans  Program.  The 
Department  of  Defense  will  provide  informa- 
tion to  departing  servicemen  on  how  best 
to  utilize  the  services  of  this  new  program 
in  their  home  towns. 

One  of  the  Defense  Department's  Human 
Goals  Is  to  contribute  to  the  Improvement 
of  our  society  by  securing  double  duty  from 
our  resources  when  we  can  do  so  without 
Impairment  of  effectiveness  in  performing 
the  primary  mission  of  providing  for  the 
nation's  security.  The  transition  and  refer- 
ral programs  both  serve  this  purpose  as  do 
many  other  activities  of  the  Department. 
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During  the  past  year,  two  new  programs 
were  initiated  with  this  aim  in  mind— MAST 
gnd  MEDEHC. 

The  MAST  program  ( Military  Assistance  to 
Safety  and  Traffic)  is  a  Joint  project  of  the 
Departments  of  Defense,  Transportation,  and 
HEW  to  assist  civil  agencies  in  providing 
faster  medical  attention  to  those  who  need 
inunedlate  care.  Military  helicopters  are  used 
to  transport  victims  of  highway  accidents 
and  others  in  need  of  emergency  care  to 
hospitals  and  other  medical  installations. 

A  test  program,  first  instituted  at  Fort 
8am  Houston,  Texas,  has  been  expanded  to 
include  Fort  Lewis,  Washington;  Fort  Car- 
son, Colorado;  Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona; 
and  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho. 
Rescue  missions  are  being  flown  as  training 
niissions  for  the  crews,  including  the  para- 
medical personnel,  and  costs  are  included 
by  the  military  in  their  training  programs.  As 
of  February  7.  1971  a  total  of  214  MAST  mis- 
sions had  been  fiown.  287  patients  were  evac- 
uated, and  more  than  60  lives  were  saved  by 
prompt  evacuation  and  treatment.  About 
65%  of  the  emergencies  occurred  on  high- 
ways. The  test  period  for  MAST  will  run  to 
March  31.  1971  to  provide  a  broader  range  of 
experience,  particularly  during  the  winter 
months.  At  that  time  it  will  be  determined 
whether  a  national  medical  airlift  program 
for  accident  victims  should  be  recommended. 

The  MEDIHC  program  (Military  Experience 
Directed  Into  Health  Careers) .  a  Joint  De- 
fense-HEW  effort,  is  designed  to  attract  more 
of  the  30,000  medically  trained  servicemen, 
who  leave  military  service  each  year.  Into 
critically  needed  civilian  health  occupations. 
Approximately  600  service  personnel  each 
month  are  applying  for  civilian  positions 
under  this  program.  Initial  reports  indicate 
an  employment  rate  of  70%  among  the  first 
applicants. 

G.     SPECIAL     PROBLEM     AREAS 

There  are  two  special  problem  areas  In 
the  manpower  field  in  which  intensified  ef- 
forts are  needed — drug  abuse  and  race  rela- 
tions. 

We  In  the  Department  of  Defense  are  keen- 
ly aware  of  the  problems  associated  with 
drug  abuse  in  the  armed  forces  and  In  the 
nation.  We  are  resolved  that  the  man  In 
uniform  shall  have  an  intelligent.  Informed 
understanding  of  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse. 
We  are  committed  to  strict  enforcement  of 
the  prohibitions  against  the  sale,  use  or  pos- 
session of  marijuana,  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs. 

The  drug  problem  has  Increased  and  Is 
increasing  in  our  country  and  likewise  has 
grown  and  continues  to  grow  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps  designed  to  cope  with  this 
very  serious  problem.  We  have  developed  in- 
formational materials  on  improper  drug  use, 
and  procedures  for  the  prevention  of  Illegal 
drug  traffic.  We  have  also  developed  programs 
designed  to  restore  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  are  drug  abusers  or  drug  addicts 
to  useful  functions.  We  have  authorized,  on 
a  trial  basis,  amnesty  programs  for  drug 
abusers  who  voluntarily  step  forward  before 
being  apprehended. 

We  are,  of  course,  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential danger  of  drug  abuse  among  United 
States  personnel  In  Vietnam.  We  have 
launched  a  number  of  programs  to  suppress 
and  eliminate  illegal  drug  usage  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Special  Vletnamese-U.S.  marijuana/nar- 
cotics investigation  teams  to  investigate 
sources  of  supply  and  apprehend  offenders. 

Special  teams  are  available  to  Instruct 
commanders  and  troops  in  identification  and 
detection  of  marijuana. 

Orientation  classes  are  conducted  for  all 
new  arrivals  to  stress  the  moral,  medical,  and 
social  aspects  as  well  as  the  legal  penalties 
associated  with  the  possession  or  use  of 
niarljuana. 


Turning  now  to  another  problem  area,  de- 
spite the  progress  made  in  achieving  equal 
opportunity  and  Improving  race  relations, 
more  must  be  done.  In  all  my  trips  to  mili- 
tary installations  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas. 
I  have  made  It  a  point  to  talk  with  thousands 
of  our  enlisted  men  and  women.  I  have 
sought  particularly  to  get  their  views  and 
the  views  of  their  commanders  on  what  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  equal  opportu- 
nity in  the  Armed  Forces.  In  late  1969,  and 
more  recently  in  late  1970  my  staff  visited 
bases  in  Southeast  Asia  and  Europe.  Data 
gathered  during  the  visits  evaluated  the  im- 
plementation of  DoD  policies  and  programs 
on  equal  opportunity  and  treatment.  Inter- 
racial tension  and  conflict  were  also  studied 
on  these  visits.  These  visits  resulted  in  a 
changed  DoD  policy  in  regard  to  equal  op- 
portunity and  race  relations. 

I  have  authorized  base  commanders  to  de- 
clare off  limits  any  establishment  which  dis- 
criminates against  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Heretofore  commanders  have  had  to 
refer  these  cases  to  the  office  of  their  Service 
Secretary  before  taking  action. 

I  have  also  determined  that  leadership  In 
conducting  successful  Equal  Opportunity 
Programs  should  be  one  criterion  in  the 
evaluation  of  military  and  civilian  officials 
for  promotion  to  positions  of  Increased  re- 
pponslbllity. 

Another  program  designed  to  ease  racial 
tensions  In  the  Armed  Forces  Is  our  new  race 
relations  education  project.  An  Inter-Service 
Task  Force  on  Education  In  Race  Relations 
was  established  In  January  1970  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  all  military  personnel  in  the  area  of 
race  relations.  Extensive  progress  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  their  mission  was  made  by 
the  Ttwk  Force.  The  curriculum  will  be  final- 
ized, field-tested,  and  ready  for  implementa- 
tion by  early  1971.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense will  require  the  military  services  to  Im- 
plement the  Department  of  Defense  Race 
Relations  Education  Program  at  all  levels 
of  education  and  training  for  military  per- 
sonnel. 

These  two  problems  are  problems  of  our 
society — not  Just  problems  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  We  shall  continue  to  work  toward 
effective  resolution  of  them  within  the  Armed 
Forces.  To  deal  with  them  adequatley,  how- 
ever, our  effort  must  be  part  of  a  broader 
campaign  In  which  the  resources  of  the 
civilian  .=ector  are  brought  to  bear  to 
eliminate  these  evils. 


CLEANUP  MOOD  SWEEPS  NATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  govern- 
ment is  being  increasingly  called  upon  to 
remedy  the  ills  of  our  society,  from  en- 
vironmental to  social,  from  health  to 
hoasing.  I  have  long  believed  that  al- 
t'lcugh  there  Is  much  that  government 
can  do  to  stimulate,  coordinate  and  in- 
novate, more  emphasis  needs  to  come 
from  the  citizenry.  For  example,  the 
March  5  issue  of  Life  magazine  touches 
upon  the  clean-up  mood  that  is  sweep- 
ins:  the  Nation.  Individual  citizens  ere 
volunteering  their  time  to  improve  their 
local  environment.  Without  dedication 
of  individuals  in  private  life,  efforts  by 
government  often  prove  futile. 

I  am  referring  to  the  need  for  "Part- 
nership Problem  Solving."  National  and 
local  government  working  with  private 
business  and  local  government  workinT 
with  private  business  and  local  citizenry 
as  partners  in  problem  solving. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  views  of  Mr.  David  Rocke- 
feller on  the  extent  of  such  coopera- 


tion needed,  in  his  judgment,  to  effect 
meaningful  development  of  new  towns 
and  satellite  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor:'. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  David  Rockefeller 

I  appreciate  enormously  the  generous  re-- 
ognltlon  that  has  Iseen  given  this  evening 
to  the  things  I've  tried  to  do  toward  Im- 
proving this  city  that  we  all  love  so  much, 
even  though  it  causes  tis  anxiety. 

To  be  singled  out  for  acclaim  by  the 
Regional  Plan  Association  Is  a  heartening 
tribute.  Indeed,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to 
you.  Rusty  Crawford,  and  all  your  fine  as- 
sociates. 

I  should  warn  you,  though,  that  you  may 
be  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent  at 
these  annual  dinners.  My  brother  Nelson  was 
the  speaker  at  last  year's  affair,  and  I  my- 
self have  that  honor  tonight.  I  Just  wonder 
whether  you  are  aware  that  there  are  three 
more  Rockefeller  brothers! 

Actually,  father  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
this  association.  At  one  time,  he  stipulated 
that  funds  be  provided  for  land  acquisition 
r.nd  an  extension  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  System.  In  the  area  north  of  the  George 
Washington  Bridge,  be  used  In  accordance 
w'th  the  First  Regional  Plan  of  1928. 

When  Nelson  originally  ran  for  governor. 
I  suspect  he  had  occasion  to  feel  sorry  that 
father  was  so  self-effacing.  He  found  to  his 
dismay  that  the  name  most  frequently  as- 
sociated with  Palisades  Park  was  Harriman! 

Seeing  David  Frost  here  this  evening  as 
master-of-ceremonles  reminds  me  that  my 
place  en  the  program  had  Improved  consider- 
ably since  we  last  met.  On  that  occasion, 
David  Invited  me  to  appear  on  his  TV  show, 
and  of  course  I  was  happy  to  accept.  I  didn't 
mind  so  much  waiting  In  the  wings  while  he 
Interviewed  two  famous  Hollywood  actors — 
but  I  did  think  David  carried  the  "upstaging" 
bit  a  little  too  far  when  he  then  brought  on 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden ! 

As  Rusty  Crawford  can  testify.  It  Is  par- 
ticularly reassuring  these  days  for  a  banker 
to  hear  anybody  say  nice  things  about  him 
because,  frankly.  In  these  Infiatlonary  times, 
we  have  been  getting  far  more  brickbats  than 
bouquets. 

Prom  time  to  time,  I  am  asked  what  I 
think  about  Inflation,  and  I've  never  been 
able  to  improve  upon  Milton  Berle's  deflnl- 
tlon.  Inflation,  he  said.  Is  when  people's 
money  won't  buy  what  It  did  during  the 
depression  when  they  didn't  have  much  of  It 
anyway ! 

Bankers  have  been  forcefully  reminded  of 
inflation's  Impact  by  several  recent  develop- 
ments. Including  the  soaring  cost  of  building 
and  outflttlng  new  branches — and  you  know 
how  many  of  those  are  opening  up  all  the 
time.  One  survey  showed  recently  that  our 
Avenxie  of  the  Americas  now  has  more  banks 
than  bars! 

Some  people.  I'm  afraid,  would  not  look 
upon  that  as  a  forward  step  In  regional 
planning! 

Some  friends  and  I  were  discussing  urban 
planning  recently  while  watching  the  tele- 
vision coverage  of  Apollo  14.  One  of  the  group 
raised  the  question  why.  since  we  can  put 
men  on  the  moon,  we  cannot  solve  oxir  urban 
problems  which  are  so  much  closer  at  band. 
"The  explanation  is  simple,"  said  an- 
other. "We  know  where  the  moon  Is!" 

In  reflecting  on  this  comment.  I  couldnt 
help  feeling  that  It  pretty  well  summed  up 
the  difficulty  we  have  In  coming  to  grips 
with  that  tangled  comolex  of  problems  we 
call   "The  Urban  Crisis." 

As  the  Regional  Plan  Association  found 
out  early  In  its  very  useful  life,  the  urban 
crisis  Is  not  Just  a  single  problem.  Rather 
it  Is  a  kind  of  witches'  brew  blended  from 
all  the  major  Ills  of  our  time — Inadequate 
educational    systenvs,    hard-core    unemploy- 
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ment.  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  an- 
tiquated transportation,  shameful  housing, 
insufficient  public  facilities,  and  all  the 
rest. 

This  evening  I'd  like  to  touch  briefly  on 
some  of  the  problems  we  face — problems 
that  have  been  starkly  delineated  In  the 
Association's  recent  and  comprehensive  sec- 
ond regional  plan.  Then  I'd  like  to  explore  a 
concept  of  development  and  financing  that 
seems  to  me  to  have  application  not  only  to 
our  urban  areas  but  also  to  the  exciting  de- 
velopment of  "new  towns"  and  "satellite 
cities." 

I  should  tell  you  at  the  outset  that  I  per- 
sonally am  not  a  devotee  of  the  new  fashion 
of  urban  pessimism.  This  is  the  dispirited 
and  disillusioned  cult  that  never  ceases  to 
predict  an  early  end  to  all  our  cities.  Such 
an  attitude,  in  my  Judgment,  does  much 
less  than  Justice  to  the  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated civil  servants,  determined  business- 
men and  concerned  citizens  who  have  opted 
for  enterprise  and  ingenuity  as  their  re- 
sponse to  a  troubled  era.  To  me,  it  would 
be  both  impractical  and  unthinkable  to 
surrender  to  frustration  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  so  much  constructive  work  to  be 
done. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  how  difficult  It  is  for  the 
average  citizen  to  see  the  urban  crisis  In 
perspective.  Perhaps  it  helps  if  we  think  of 
the  United  States  as  two  broad  geographical 
areas. 

One  is  rural  America,  a  region  so  huge  that, 
if  it  were  a  separate  country,  !t  would  rank  in 
area  as  the  world's  ninth  largest.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  a  region  so  low  in  income  that,  by 
Itself,  it  would  be  the  world's  sixth  largest 
underdeveloped  nation. 

This  rural  America  contains  the  highest 
proportion  of  our  poverty,  the  lowest  average 
per  capita  income,  the  most  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  educational  opportunity,  and 
the  bulk  of  America's  inadequate  housing. 

The  second  geographical  element  consists 
of  six  large  urban-and-suburban  sprawls: 
The  Boston-Washington  corridor  down  the 
Atlantic  seaboard;  from  Buffalo  along  the 
Great  Lakes  beyond  Chicago;  the  spill-out  of 
Los  Angeles  engulflng  over  half  the  California 
Pacific;  the  Florida  spread;  the  Atlantic- 
Piedmont  crescent;  and  the  Port  Worth-Dal- 
las-Houston complex. 

Statistics  confirm  the  pattern  that  the  na- 
tion's urban  areas  accommodate  10%  of  all 
Americans  on  about  10%  of  the  land. 

Thus,  in  our  rural  areas,  we  have  more 
room  than  people — more  than  enough  space 
to  expand,  together  with  a  need  for  the  ad- 
vantages that  business  and  industry  can  pro- 
vide. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  urban 
areas  with  far  more  neople  than  room.  In 
these  areas,  we  have  seen  haphazard  growth 
m  which  social  ills  tend  to  multiply. 

Given  these  disparities,  it  is  only  natural 
to  ask:  why  don't  we  get  people  to  move 
from  congested  metropolitan  centers  to 
sparsely  settled  rural  areas? 

In  a  regimented  society  that  might  be  a 
good  way  to  do  it,  but  it  is  hardly  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

Though  romantics  may  still  dream  of  the 
glories  of  small-town  life,  thousands  of 
Americans  continue  by  preference  to  pour 
into  our  great  urban  regions  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unparalleled  opportunities 
they  do,  in  fact,  offer.  To  the  country  lover, 
it  may  seem  surprising  that  nearly  all  the 
Increase  in  our  national  population,  over 
the  past  decade,  took  place  in  metropolitan 
areas — in  some  central  cities  and  especially 
in  the  subiirbs. 

In  view  of  this  trend  and  because  of 
the  huge  Investment  we  have  in  our  ex- 
isting cities.  It  la  the  height  of  folly  to 
think — as  some  do — that  we  can  Ignore  the 
refurbishing  of  our  present  metropolitan 
areas  in  favor  of  creating  new  cities  away 


from  the  congested  corridors.  Realistically, 
we    have   no   choice   but   to   do   both. 

Today  we  have  a  population  of  some  206 
million.  Projections  show  that  we  are  likely 
to  add  as  many  as  75  million  more  people 
by  the  end  of  this  century — less  than  30 
years  away.  While  this  represents  a  lower 
rate  of  population  growth  for  the  United 
States  than  in  the  past — and  la  substanti- 
ally lower  than  that  of  the  developing  na- 
tions— it  still  means  that  we  must  assimilate 
vast  additional  numbers  of  people  in  our 
country.  In  short,  our  urban  problems  will 
grow,  not  diminish,  in  the  remaining  decades 
of  the  20th  century. 

Seldom  does  a  day  pass  that  we  don't  hear 
the  question  "What's  the  solution?" 

But  I  wonder  if  a  more  realistic  query 
wouldn't  be:  "What's  the  best  approach  to 
tliese  problems?" 

Experiences  I  have  bad  In  relation  to 
Momingslde  Heights,  Lower  Btonhattan  and 
urban  activities  of  our  own  bank  in  recent 
years  suggest  that  the  right  approach  is  all - 
important. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  this  les- 
son on  the  proper  approach  was  reinforced, 
at  least  in  my  own  mind,  when  I  tried  to  con- 
vince some  of  my  asgociates,  at  our  friendly 
little  loan  company,  ^  decorate  their  offices 
with  contemporary  art!  That's  a  Job  that 
definitely  calls  for  the  right  approach! 

At  any  rate,  in  approaching  urban  prob- 
lems, it  is  absolutely  vital  to  gain  the  co- 
operation of  three  elements:  private  business, 
government,  and  the  local  citizenry.  Unless 
these  three  can  reach  a  broad  consensus, 
even  the  finest  plan  will  become  nothing 
more  than  a  blueprint  for  falliu'e. 

I  believe  that  the  basic  task  of  urban  reha- 
bilitation is  one  for  private  enterprise.  But 
it  must  be  a  cooperative  venture.  Govern- 
ment must  lend  support  through  zoning, 
through  supplying  essential  services,  and 
through  tax  incentives.  Purthermore,  the 
good  will  of  the  local  residents  and  their  con- 
currence In  the  program  is  an  indispensable 
ingredient. 

Clearly,  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity has  a  growing  stake  in  the  economic 
health  of  our  cltlee.  Good  zoning,  traffic  con- 
trol and  adequate  water  supply  are  essential 
to  the  entire  community  but  they  also  bear 
directly  on  the  success  of  businesses  located 
there.  To  attract  euid  retain  top  talent  will- 
ing to  live  and  work  In  our  cities,  business 
needs  progressive  community  leadership  that 
Is  alert  to  the  problems  which  exist  and  Is 
prepared  to  do  something  about  them. 

Conversely,  cities  need  the  help  of  busi- 
ness if  they  are  to  expand  Job  opportunities 
and  generate  an  adequate  tax  base.  During 
this  decade  of  the  Seventies,  we  must  create 
Jobs  in  the  United  States  for  about  a  mll- 
Uon-and-a-half  men  and  women  who  will 
be  entering  the  labor  force  every  year.  Since 
most  of  these  Jobs  must  be  In  metropolitan 
areas,  where  the  population  is  concentrated, 
a  basic  function  of  any  city  must  be  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  business  and  com- 
mercial activities  that  provide  its  economic 
base. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  perform- 
ing its  primary  role  of  producing  goods  and 
services  efficiently,  business  la  accomplish- 
ing a  vital  function  of  great  public  Impor- 
tance. Beyond  this,  however,  more  and  mor« 
businesses  are  coming  to  recognize  that  they 
have  a  responsibility  to  assiune  a  larger  share 
of  the  social  burden,  as  well,  hand-ln-hand 
with  government.  A  notable  recent  example 
of  business  Initiative,  which  went  beyond 
the  conventional  role  of  a  strictly  profit- 
oriented  project,  was  the  case  of  nine  com- 
mercial banks  which  are  cooperating  with 
the  City  in  providing  nearly  »75  million  for 
the  construction  of  the  Waterside  housing 
development,  to  accommodate  some  l.BOO  low 
and  moderate-Income  famUies,  on  a  novel 
six-acre  platform  over  the  East  River. 


This  is  Just  one  example  of  an  expanding 
corporate  trend  toward  direct  particlpatlOT 
in  community  improvement  that  is  becom- 
ing nationwide  in  scope.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing, of  course,  that  business  singlehandedly-I 
without  government  assistance — can  solve 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  However,  it  can 
take— and  is  taking— a  livelier  interest  and 
is  playing  a  larger  role.  And  I  believe  It  will 
do  even  more  as  it  becomes  convinced  that 
its  efforts  will  receive  encouragement  ana 
support  from  government  and  the  commn. 
nlty. 

One  promLslng  area  for  future  collaboration 
between  public  and  private  sectors  is  in  the 
exciting  planning  and  development  of  "new 
towns"  and  "satellite  cities." 

I  say  exciting  because  this  represents  a 
dramatically  new  concept  of  urban  building 
Look  at  any  of  our  present  towns  and  cities 
and  you  can  see  unmistakable  reflections  of 
the  way  they  were  built — ^piecemeal. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  have  an 
overall  concept  of  the  community  which  can 
shape  the  development  right  from  the  out- 
set. That,  in  essence,  is  the  new  town  idea. 
An  imaginative  builder  comes  in  with  a 
comprehensive  plan  and  works  out  the  de- 
tails in  cooperation  with  local  govermnent. 

The  location  of  the  community  center  l« 
carefully  selected.  You  don't  have  the  situa- 
tion many  of  us  are  familiar  with  today 
where  one  municipality  waits  for  its  neigh- 
bor to  provide  the  shopping  and  community 
facilities  for  both.  Housing  is  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  those  who  will  be 
working  in  the  community.  You  don't  run 
Into  situations  where  one  municipality  drags 
Its  feet,  hoping  the  next  town  will  provide 
the  low-  and  middle-income  housing,  while 
it  accommodates  only  the  well-to-do. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  about  a 
dozen  communities  started  which  can  be 
classified  as  "new  towns" — that  is.  politically 
new  and  Independent  units  with  a  wide 
range  of  options  for  housing,  employment, 
worship,  education  and  recreation.  Perhaps 
the  outstanding  example  of  a  new  town  In 
this  country  is  Columbia,  Maryland,  halfway 
between  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Because 
Chase  Manhattan  participated  In  its  con- 
struction financing,  I  have  followed  this 
particular  "new  town"  with  special  interest. 

Columbia  was  started  in  1963  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  by  1980.  By  that  time 
the  population — now  about  10,000 — should 
reach  110,000.  Of  its  14,000  acres,  about  half 
are  for  residential  use.  A  quarter  of  the  land 
is  for  open  space,  while  another  quarter  is 
for  commercial  and  Industrial  purposes. 

A  core  community  Is  surrounded  by  what 
ultimately  will  be  a  dozen  tree-shaded  vil- 
lages. Each  village  has  been  subdivided  into 
racially  integrated  neighborhoods  of  about 
1,000  families,  with  homes  In  a  variety  of 
.styles  and  prices,  clustered  around  churches, 
shops  and  schools.  There  are  transportation 
loops  around  the  villages  that  connect  with 
Columbia's  central  core.  Industrial  sites  are 
situated  on  the  outskirts  but  with  easy  access 
routes  to  residential  and  shopping  areas.  The 
city  is  designed  to  be  a  balanced  community 
with  recreational  and  social  facilities  to  sat- 
isfy the  human  needs  of  urban  living,  in 
addition  to  the  businesses  which  provide 
employment  and  the  economic  base. 

Seeing  Columbia  evolve,  one  can  readily 
understand  the  growing  support  for  new 
towns  which  is  springing  up  all  across  the 
country. 

As  an  example,  the  National  Committee  on 
Urban  Growth  Policy  has  recommended  the 
creation  of  100  new  communities  the  size  of 
Columbia  and,  in  addition,  ten  new  cities  of 
at  least  one  million  people  each. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970  set  up  a  Community  Development 
Corporation  to  handle  the  financing  of  new 
communities  and  provided  some  of  the  funds 
to  get  them  started.   These  steps  are  very 
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much  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  fund- 
ing presently  available  U  still  far  below  the 
waterline  of  adequacy  to  get  the  Job  done. 

I  have  been  giving  considerable  thought  as 
to  how  the  process  of  promoting  new  towns 
can  be  expedited.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  additional  legislation  vrtll  be 
required  as  well  as  added  financial  support. 
Specifically,  it  seems  to  me  that  two  stepe 
are  needed. 

One  Is  a  mechanism  to  help  in  acquiring 
land  so  that  sufficiently  large  and  contlguotis 
tracts  can  be  put  together.  In  the  case  of 
Columbia,  a  few  parcels  could  not  be  ac- 
quired and  in  the  end  the  planners  Just  had 
to  design  the  city  around  them.  If  more  par- 
cels had  been  held  out.  or  if  they  had  been 
in  more  critical  locations,  this  could  have 
undercut  the  whole  project.  The  chanciness 
related  to  land  acquisition  is  much  too  great 
as  things  now  stand. 

The  other  need  Is  for  new  sources  of  financ- 
ing to  provide  the  enormous  sums  required 
before  new  towns  get  underway  and  begin 
collecting  revenue  on  their  own. 

To  take  care  of  both  these  needs.  I  would 
suggest  the  creation  of  two  corporations  na- 
tionwide in  scope:  one  public,  the  other 
private  or  quasi-public. 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  land  acquisi- 
tion— and  perhaps  provide  guidance  In  terms 
of  national  land-use  planning — we  need 
either  a  new  Federal  agency  or  an  existing 
agency  supplied  with  special  additional  pow- 
ers for  planning  and  obtaining  sites  for  new 
towns. 

Such  an  agency  might  well  require  the 
power  of  eminent  domain.  But  sufficient 
flexibility  and  safegriards  should  be  built  in 
so  that  the  rights  and  desires  of  those  al- 
ready living  in  proposed  sites  would  be  pro- 
tected, and  so  that  there  would  be  no  im- 
proper infringement  on  states'  rights. 
Whether  It  be  an  Executive  branch  mecha- 
nism or  a  creation  of  Congress  should  be  a 
matter  for  sober  reflection.  But  the  plan 
would  call  for  a  federal  agency  with  the 
ability  to  determine  sites  and  projects  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  economic  needs 
and  goals  of  the  communities  involved  as 
well  as  those  of  the  nation.  Thus,  a  single 
agency  would  handle  land  acquisition  and 
site  location. 

The  second  agency,  either  private  or  quasi- 
public,  would  be  organized  on  a  non-profit 
basis,  to  provide  the  predevelopment  financ- 
ing. Possibly  a  new  kind  of  bank  could  be 
devised  which  would  seek  Its  capital  from 
commercial  banks,  insurance  companies,  in- 
dustry and  other  sources.  To  do  so,  the  new 
bank  would  need  to  offer  long-term  deben- 
tures with  a  modest  interest  return  that 
would  make  possible  full  development  of  a 
new  town,  and  yet  be  sufficiently  remunera- 
tive so  as  to  assure  a  continuing  flow  of 
capital  for  other  new  towns.  If  the  new 
communities  are  well  conceived,  there  U 
every  reason  why  the  bulk  of  the  capital 
could  come  from  private  sources. 

The  two  agencies  would  need  to  work  in 
close  cooperation  to  see  that  the  site  loca- 
tions of  new  towns  not  only  meet  the  public 
standards  desired  for  national  growth  but 
also  to  make  sure  that  they  would  be  attrac- 
tive to  residents  and  to  Industry. 

Working  together,  these  two  agencies  could 
create  a  whole  series  of  new  independent 
communities,  providing  adequate  housing  at 
reasonable  cost  and  bringing  together  both 
the  white  and  blue-collar  work  force  re- 
quired for  Industrial  expansion. 

Aside  from  the  building  of  new  towns,  the 
plan  I  have  outlined  could  readily  direct 
investment  Into  existing  core  cities  where 
our  national  growth  policy  determined  that 
programs  of  redevelopment  or  rehabilitation 
were  desirable. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  the 
harnessing  of  private  financing  sources, 
which  up  to  now  have  not  been  attracted  by 
urban  investment,  and  directing  them  into 


responsible  urban  developments  that  are  not 
only  profitable  but  that  enhance  the  envi- 
ronment as  well. 

Obviously,  the  building  of  new  towns  is  an 
expensive  venture.  One  recent  study  esti- 
mates that  a  community  the  size  of  Colum- 
bia might  cost  as  much  as  850  million  in  pre- 
development charges  alone — in  land  acquisi- 
tion, planning  and  management,  and  infra- 
structure such  as  streets  and  utilities. 

These  start-up  costs  are  the  very  ones  that 
the  developer  finds  so  burdensome  under 
present  conditions,  and  the  ones  that  the 
proposed  new  financing  agency  would  be  de- 
signed to  handle.  As  a  new  town  project 
moves  ahead,  it  can  obtain  funds  In  the  con- 
ventional money  market  or — In  the  case  of 
lower  Income  housing — from  various  govern- 
ment programs  or  the  new  National  Corpora- 
tion for  Housing  Partnerships.  But  the  pre- 
development costs  are  the  big  roadblock. 

If  we  use  this  $50  million  as  a  base  flgure. 
then  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Urban  Growth  Policy  for  100 
communities  of  Columbia's  size,  and  ten  of 
one  million  people  each,  could  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10  billion. 

Standing  by  Itself,  this  is  an  imposing 
flgure.  Indeed.  Yet  it  is  less  than  half  of 
what  we  have  already  spent  on  the  man-in- 
space  program.  And  as  great  as  the  benefits 
from  that  program  have  been.  I  believe  that 
the  advantages  of  new  town  development — 
certainly  in  human  terms — could  be  incalcu- 
lably greater. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
In  tackling  urban  problems,  we  should  keep 
five  points  in  mind: 

First,  that  because  these  problems  are  so 
closely  interrelated,  they  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  overall  national  goals  and  guid- 
ance. 

Second,  that  federal  and  state  assistance 
must  be  closely  coordinated  to  stimulate  re- 
sponsible local  action  and  serve  the  best 
longrun  interests  of  the  overall  community. 

Third,  that  the  amount  of  state  and  local 
building  and  rebuilding  required  is  so  vast 
that  it  will  make  necessary  the  expenditure 
of  a  steadily  increasing  share  of  our  total 
national  Income.  Both  private  and  public 
funds  will  be  needed  Since  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities are  already  srtralnlng  their  taxing 
powers.  I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  bear  a  larger  share  than  in  the 
past.  That  is  why  I  personally  applaud  Presl- 
t'ent  Nlxcn's  proposal  for  v.-bat  he  calls  "gen- 
eral revenue  sharing."  The  Idea  of  giving  local 
governments  greater  flexibility  In  spending  a 
larger  portion  of  federal  tax  revenues  on 
urban  development  is  eminently  sound,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  President's  approach 
would  eventually  And  the  broadly-based  sup- 
port It  deserves  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Fourth,  that  it  is  imperative  for  any  new 
town  or  redevelopment  project  to  Include 
enough  profitable  activities,  whether  in 
housing,  commercial  development  or  indus- 
try to  generate  tax  revenues  sufficient  to 
make  the  project  viable  with  a  minimum  of 
public  subsidy. 

Fifth  and  finally,  that  the  task  of  refur- 
mshlng  our  existing  core  cities  and  building 
new  towns  can  best  be  accomplished  if  public 
and  private  efforts  are  creatively  combined 
in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  support  of  the 
community. 

In  shaping  our  cities  of  the  future,  we  are 
limited  only  by  the  Intensity  of  our  concern. 
the  reach  of  our  inquiring  minds,  and  the 
s'rength  of  our  determination  to  provide  a 
better  life  for  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
Senators  may  have  the  benefit  of  some 
editorial  reflection  on  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
.speech.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
editorials  from  the  Evening  Star  and 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 


rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nrw-Crms  PaoposmoN 

People  who  ponder  the  country's  balloon- 
ing population  have  been  saying  for  several 
years  that  a  bevy  of  new  cities  must  be 
developed,  if  the  old  ones  are  to  be  saved  from 
suffocation.  Two  years  ago  the  National 
Conunittee  on  Urban  Growth  proposed  that 
the  federal  government  build  110  new  cit- 
ies— 100  with  populations  of  100,000  each 
and  10  designed  for  a  million  people  each. 
No  one  questioned  the  need,  but  the  8Cop>e 
of  the  idea  rendered  everyone  speechless  for 
many  months.  At  last  someone  has  spoken, 
offering  a  plan  for  implementation  that 
should  be  taken  seriously. 

David  Rockefeller  accepts  the  figures  on 
building  needs  produced  by  the  url>an 
growth  panel,  but  he  believes  private  enter- 
prise is  adequate  for  the  task.  He  proposes 
the  formation  of  a  private  or  quasi-public 
corporation  to  raise  810  billion  in  private 
Investments  for  the  program.  This  entity 
would  work  with  a  new  federal  agency  to 
acquire  vast  rural  acreages  as  city  sites,  and 
would  loan  money  to  developers. 

Rockefeller  realizes  that  leisurely  talk 
about  population  dispersal  must  give  way 
to  practical  action  if  any  substantial  reme- 
dies are  to  come  soon  enough.  He  dtes  pro- 
jections "that  we  are  likely  to  add  as  many  as 
75  million  more  people  by  the  end  of  this 
century"  and  predicts  in  a  good  banker-type 
understatement  that  as  a  result  "our  urban 
problems  will  grow,  not  diminish."  They  will 
in  fact  become  hideous  If  there  isn't  some 
national  distribution  planning,  and  grand- 
.■^cale  consummation  along  the  lines  he  rec- 
ommends. The  projections  also  are  that  the 
growth  will  be  mainly  In  urban  sectow.  and 
that  Immigration  into  existing  cltlee  will 
continue.  There  Is  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
people  who  can  be  crammed  Into  them  with- 
out critical  degradation  of  the  quality  of 
living,  and  that  limit  already  has  been  ex- 
ceeded in  some  areas. 

New  cltlee  wont  solve  tirban  problems  or 
assure  proper  population  balance,  but  at 
least  they  can  reduce  the  pressures  on  old 
metropolises  and  the  burgeoning  suburbs 
TTiey  can  prevent  the  worst  that  is  possible 
in  congestion,  pollution  and  strain  upon 
public  services  as  population  climbs  up  to- 
ward 300  million  In  the  next  30  years.  Many 
can  be  located  in  regions  from  which  throngs 
of  rural  and  small-town  Job-seekers  have 
traditionally  emigrated,  and  the  new  cities 
certainly  must  include  Industrial  parks  and 
provision  for  a  sizable  number  of  working 
people.  They  can  be  designed  to  maximize 
both  efficiency  and  enjoyment. 

But  this  is  a  long-time  venture,  and  gov- 
ernment Involvement  will  be  required.  Rocke- 
feller said  that  If  his  proposals  are  deemed 
to  have  merit,  he  hopes  "the  government 
wUl  Institute  a  study  of  them."  The  govern- 
ment should  do  that,  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Business  of  Buildino  CrrtES 

At  long  last  American  private  enterprise  Is 
beginning  to  talk  in  realistic  dollar  terms 
about  its  responsibilities  and  commitment  to 
solving  the  nation's  snowballing  urban  crisis. 
David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  as  close  to  being  "the" 
voice  of  American  business  as  any  single  man 
can  claim,  has  called  for  a  810  billion  cor- 
poration to  start  building  110  new  cities. 

TTie  flgure  of  110  new  cities  com»s  from  a 
report  made  by  the  bipartisan  National  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Growth  back  In  1969. 

A  propoeal  was  drawn  up  In  legislative 
form,  but  it  never  got  Into  the  congressional 
hopper  because  President  Nixon  opposed  it 
for  cost  reasons. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  proposes  now  that  a  private 
or  quasi-public  corporation  take  on  the  Job. 
It  would  be  capitalized  by  banks,  'nsurance 
companies,  pension  funds  and  similar  Insti- 
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tutlons  seeking  long-term  Investment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Alongside  the  private  corporation,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  proposes  a  national  public  cor- 
poration, with  powers  of  land  acquisition 
similar  to  New  York's  State  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  a  national  urban 
development  corporation  should  not  be  set 
up  to  do  a  similar  Job. 

We  would  caution,  however,  that  such  an 
agency  be  subject  to  the  control  of  a  na- 
tional planning  body.  President  Nixon  has 
already  indicated  his  Interest  In  national  land 
use  planning. 

New  towns  and  cities  cannot  be  made  arbi- 
trarily to  grow  out  in  the  grassy  plains  or  on 
the  sides  of  mountains,  any  more  'ban  tulips 
can  be  grown  on  the  tundra  or  edelweiss  in 
the  desert. 

Probably  most  new  towns  and  cities  should 
be  located  on  the  edges  of  existing  metro- 
politan areas,  close  by  transportation  and 
communication  networks,  and  close  In  to 
where  most  of  the  75  million  new  Americans 
expected  by  the  year  2000  will  want  to  live. 

Many  of  these  new  towns  and  cities  would 
probably  most  naturally  form  around  exist- 
ing nuclei — such  as  small  towns  or  regional 
subcenters. 

These  are  problems  for  a  competent  na- 
tional planning  agency  to  decide.  They  are 
too  important  to  be  left  to  the  speculative 
ventures  of  profit-oriented  developers.  Down 
that  road,  as  American  urban  history  dis- 
mally shows,  lies  formlessnes.";,  sprawl,  and 
ugliflcatlon  of  the  countryside. 


CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday,  March  7,  carried 
the  first  in  a  series  of  articles  which 
points  up  the  need  for  a  coordinated 
community  effort  in  the  field  of  day  care 
and  child  development.  The  sharp  con- 
trast in  the  services  available  in  custo- 
dial centers,  which  provide  little  intel- 
lectual stimulation  for  the  children  en- 
rolled, with  the  more  challenging  pro- 
grams evailable  in  preschools  emphasizes 
the  need  to  improve  childhood  programs 
for  all  young  children. 

S.  706,  the  Comprehensive  Community 
Child  Development  Act  of  1971,  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits^  and  I  and  others  are 
cosponsoring,  would  make  a  significant 
effort  in  improving  facilities  for  young 
children.  It  would  allow  overall  plan- 
ning at  the  community  level,  provide  for 
training  of  child  care  personnel,  and 
work  for  the  goal  of  having  all  children 
attain  their  full  potential.  I  hope  that 
this  bill,  together  with  other  bills  directed 
toward  child  development  programs  will 
receive  careful  consideration  in  the  92d 
Congress.  The  assessment  in  the  Post 
article  is  "Almost  nothing  is  actually 
happening."  We  can  and  must  change 
that  situation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  "Chi'dcare  is  Chaotic"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Lkarn,  Most  Do  Not:   Child  Care  Is 
Chaotic 
(By  Gayle  Tunnell) 
It    Is    9:30    a.m.    at    Bible    Way    Nursery 
School. 

In  one  corner  of  the  large,  neat  and  very 
bare  room  21  children,  3  to  6  years  old, 
and  two  adults  sit,  watching  "Captain  Kan- 
garoo"  on   a   small-screen   black-and-white 


television  perched  far  above  their  heads  on  a 
room  divider. 

About  half  the  children  seem  attentive,  a 
handful  are  squinting  or  glassy-eyed  and  five 
have  their  heads  down  on  the  table  either 
resting  or  sleeping. 

According  to  Bible  Way's  mimeographed 
schedule,  which  Is  given  to  parents,  the  chU- 
dren  are  watching  "Sesame  Street"  on  Chan- 
nel 26.  In  fact,  the  television  is  not  equipped 
to  get  Channel  26,  although  the  Bible  Way 
director  says  a  set  that  can  is  expected  soon. 

There  is  no  talk,  either  during  commercials 
or  after  the  program  ends.  The  images  flit- 
ting across  the  small  screen  are  the  only 
movement,  their  mechanically  Jolly  banter 
the  only  sound. 

This  Is  early  childhood  education  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  1971.  Not  all  of  It,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  best  of  It.  But  some  of  It,  and 
not  the  worst. 

The  idea  that  the  period  from  birth  to  five 
years  is  a  Very  Important  Time  In  a  child's 
life,  a  time  that  holds  the  key  to  all  he  will 
ever  know  or  do  later  on,  is  now  widely 
accepted. 

President  Nixon  believes  It.  In  February, 
1969,  he  committed  his  administration  "To 
providing  all  American  children  an  oppor- 
tunity for  healthful  and  stimulating  devel- 
opment during  the  flrst  Ave  years  of  life." 
In  April,  1969,  he  repeated  that  commitment. 

Congressmen  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
believe  It.  There  Is  an  aura  of  political  one- 
upmanship  about  the  plateful  of  child  care 
proposals  now  being  passed  around  Capitol 
HUl. 

Rotary  Club  speakers,  public  school  offi- 
cials, cocktail  party  goers — they  all  believe 
It,  too. 

And  certainly  the  social  scientists  do.  Uni- 
versity presses  in  recent  years  have  spewed 
forth  conclusions  ranging  from  Benjamin 
Bloom's  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  that 
children  develop  50  per  cent  of  their  capacity 
to  learn  by  age  4,  to  Jerome  Kagan's,  at 
Harvard,  that  class  and  skill  differences  can 
be  spotted  readily  in  t>ables  as  young  as  8 
months  old. 

But  the  rhetoric  and  research  obscure  the 
central  fact: 

Almost  nothing  is  actually  happening. 

TWO   MARKETS 

As  in  the  past,  most  programs  for  very 
young  children  are  not  operated  at  public 
expense  but  by  private  individuals  and 
groups  aiming  at  two  quite  seftarate  class 
parents,  buying  the  stimulation  of  nursery 
school,  and  the  low-Income  parent,  buying 
Inexpensive  custodial  care  that  allows  him  or 
her  to  work. 

The  commitment  of  public  money  to  early 
childhood  education,  never  overwhelming.  Is 
at  best  no  greater  than  and  at  worst  con- 
siderably less  than  It  was  three  and  four 
years  ago. 

That  is  the  pattern  nationally,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  no  exception. 

There  are  75,000  children  under  age  5  in 
the  city  today.  There  are  about  9,600  places 
In  licensed  day  care  centers  and  nursery 
schools  and  In  the  school  system's  preklnder- 
garten  program  for  4-year-old3. 

Some  of  the  spaces  are  taken  up  by  mid- 
dle class  youngsters.  Many  of  the  rest  of  the 
spaces  are  custodial,  some  of  them  mlnd- 
dulUng,  rather  than  educational. 

Child  care  In  the  District  Is  a  Jigsaw  puz- 
zle with  many  pieces  missing  and  most  of 
the  rest  not  fitting  right. 

NOBODT  IN  CHARGE 

Nobody  Is  in  charge — no  individual  or 
agency,  no  one  in  the  school  system  or  In 
the  mayor's  office.  It  is  nobody's  Job  to  know 
what  Is  being  done,  what  isn't  and  what 
could  be. 

Programs  and  center  vacancies  are  not 
matched  with  needs  and  children.  There  a.e 
no  cooperative  training  programs  or  faculty 


exchanges.  There  is  little  college  or  imlver- 
sity  Involvement. 

One  Inspector  from  the  department  of 
public  health  Is  charged  with  visiting  more 
than  200  group  child  care  sites  In  the  course 
of  the  year.  Inspections  must  be  cursory  and 
infrequent,  but  maybe  It  doesn't  make  much 
difference:  The  standards  the  Inspector  is 
trying  to  enforce  date   from   the   1920*8. 

Much  more  public  money  for  early  child- 
hood education  has  been  promised  by  the 
federal  government,  at  least  for  day  care 
services  that  would  permit  welfare  parents 
to  work. 

HOPES    AND    PROBLEMS 

The  promise  has  kindled  old  hopes  rnd 
raised  new  problems. 

Big  business,  sensing  a  blue  chip  future 
In  day  care,  Is  waiting  on  the  sidelines  It 
wants  to  move  In  with  franchising,  mass 
buying,  and  cost-efflclency  studies,  much  as 
it  moved  Into  the  nursing  home  business 
after  the  passage  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 

The  prospect  of  more  money  also  has  In- 
tensified Infllghtlng  between  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  over  who  will  be  doing  what 
how  and  for  whom.  The  Jurisdictional  dispute 
Is  matched  by  a  theoretical  dispute  over  how 
It  should  be  done. 

Some  research  says  that  waiting  until  a 
child  Is  3  or  4  to  dose  him  with  early  educa- 
tion Is  waiting  too  long.  Other  research  dis- 
misses as  inefficient  programs  that  aim  at 
developing  the  "whole  child,"  rather  than 
concentrating  on  academics.  Both  findings 
are  largely  Ignored  in  practice. 

While  there  are  Indications  that  children 
from  federally  funded  Head  Start  programs 
lose  their  competitive  edge  soon  after  enter- 
ing public  school,  there  are  arguments  over 
whether  this  is  an  Indictment  of  Head  Start 
or  of  public  school. 

An  occasional  voice  warns  that  early  educa- 
tion !s  being  oversold  and  asks  If  the  care 
and  rearing  of  small  children  really  should  be 
turned  over  to  Big  Government  or  Big  Busi- 
ness, at  the  expense  of  the  family. 

In  the  meantime,  most  of  the  14.000  6-year- 
olds  and  10.000  5-year-old8  entering  District 
flrst  grades  and  kindergartens  each  year  face 
a  bleak  future:  By  third  grade,  only  one  In 
four  will  be  reading  and  doing  arithmetic 
as  well  as  the  average  child  nationally. 

Most  of  the  District's  early  education  pro- 
grams are  private — profit  or  non-profit,  with 
the  distinction  often  a  hairline  one. 

For  example,  the  5,500  District  children  5 
years  old  or  younger  enrolled  In  licensed,  full- 
day  programs,  4,800  are  in  private  centers. 
Of  the  2,000  children  In  licensed  part-day 
programs,  all  but  360  are  in  private  nurseries 
and  preschools. 

With  few  exceptions,  private  centers  aim  at 
one  or  the  other  of  two  quite  different 
markets. 

One  Is  the  low-Income  family.  Mother  Is 
forced  to  work  either  to  supplement  father's 
salary,  or  often  to  support  the  family  herself. 
She  needs  a  safe.  Inexpensive  place  to  leave 
her  child  during  working  hours. 

The  other  is  the  middle-  to  upper-middle- 
class  family,  willing  and  able  to  buy  "the 
best"  for  its  children  at  a  very  early  age.  This 
group  buys  nursery  school  for  Its  supposed 
Intellectual  and  social  benefits,  much  as  It 
will  later  search  out  music  lessons  and  sum- 
mer camp. 

CLASS   IN    MANSION 

Shortly  before  9  a.m.,  cars  begin  pulling  up 
in  front  of  National  Child  Research  Center,  a 
rambling,  porched  brick  mansion  at  3209 
Highland  in  Cleveland  Park.  Bought  with  an 
acre  of  land  for  821.500  In  1930,  the  school 
dominates  a  neighborhood  where  a  smaller 
house  some  doors  away  sold  recently  for 
$180,000. 

A  staff  member  standing  on  the  sidewalk 
opens  the  car  door,  greets  the  parent,  and 
helps  out  a  pint-sized  boy  In  a  John-John 
Kennedy  haircut  and  a  college  sweatshirt. 
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He  walks  up  the  path,  says  good  morning  to 
the  school's  director.  Barbara  Jeanne  Sea- 
bury,  on  the  porch,  then  disappears  inside. 
His  parents  are  paying  9750  ($680  If  he  at- 
tends the  afternoon  session)  for  2%  hours 
a  day,  five  days  a  week,  nine  months  a  year 
of  creative  play  for  him  under  optimum 
conditions. 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND   FIFTY    STUDENTS 

His  Class — one  of  four  in  the  morning  and 
four  in  the  afternoon,  adding  up  to  150 
3-to-6-year-olds  In  all — includes  18  children, 
two  degree  holding  teachers,  and  equipment 
ranging  from  gerbils  and  rabbits  to  paint 
and  clay  to  books  and  educational  toys. 

Each  classroom  Is  equipped  with  a  one- 
way-glass booth,  wired  for  sound,  so  teachers 
can  observe  and  evaluate  their  charges  and 
each  other  and  so  parents  can  watch  their 
ofTsprlng  In  action. 

The  school  serves  a  snack  each  day,  but 
shuns  the  traditional  mllk-or-Julce-plus- 
cookies  fare  for  a  varied  menu  intended  to 
develop  young  palates — chill,  buttered  rice 
with  cinnamon,  French  toast,  potato  chips 
and  dip. 

The  children  are  frightenlngly  competent 
and  verbal,  with  the  older  ones  adept  at 
concentrating  on  something  for  an  hour  or 
more  and  at  picking  up  where  they  left  off 
after  an  interruption. 

Most  of  the  4-year-olds  who  want  to  play 
house  Just  start  playing  house.  They  rough 
out  the  game  verbally  in  advance,  settling 
everybody's  role  and  much  of  the  plot.  ("No, 
you  be  the  mother.  I'm  littler,  so  I  should  be 
the  baby."  "But  you  were  the  baby,  now  I 
should  be  the  baby."  And  so  forth.) 

Despite  a  tuition  that  puts  it  well  out  of 
reach  for  the  $l0,000-a-year  family,  the  non 
profit  school  expects  to  run  $12,000  in  the  red 
this  year,  about  10  per  cent  of  its  operating 
budget.  Tuition  will  go  up  In  September, 
probably  to  $825  for  both  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions. 

Parents  also  are  expected  "if  at  all  possi- 
ble" to  contribute  an  additional  10  per  cent 
of  what  they  pay  for  their  own  child  to  the 
school's  scholarship  fund.  Seven  of  the  150 
pupils  are  on  scholarship   this  year. 

EARLT    CALLS 

Miss  Seabury,  who  is  now  accepting  ap- 
plications for  1973,  says  some  mothers  call 
from  the  maternity  ward  to  enroll  their  child 
and  that  the  school  probably  could  be  filled 
at  twice  or  three  times  the  present  tuition: 
"Some  parents  would  even  like  it  better  if 
It  were  more  expensive." 

But.  she  says,  she  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors are  shaken  by  the  prospect  of  a  school 
more  and  more  limited  primarily  to  children 
of  the  white  wealthy,  lntersp>ersed  with  a 
few  black  children  on  scholarship.  The  school 
is  considering  partial  scholarships  to  bring 
back  some  middle  Income  youngsters,  and 
hopes  government  interest  in  early  educa- 
tion may  result  in  a  voucher  system  that 
would  pay  part  of  the  cost  for  low  and  mid- 
dle income  children. 

Miss  Seabury  agrees  that  most  of  the  chil- 
dren her  school  now  serves  would  do  fine 
without  it.  and  explains  that  their  parents 
are  really  buying  "insurance."  At  the  same 
time  the  school  enriches  these  children — as 
it  would  any  child — and  while  these  may 
need  it  least,  their  parents  can  afford  It  best. 

MORNING    DEVOTION 

In  the  basement  of  Bible  Way  Church,  1130 
New  Jersey  Ave.  N.W.,  the  children  and 
adults  have  sat  through  their  dally  hour  of 
TV.  Now  it  Is  10  a.m.,  time  for  morning 
devotions — sprayer,  songs  and  flag  salute. 

The  children  perk  up  some  with  the  slng- 
'ng — there  are  a  few  giggles  and  some  Jockey- 
ing for  position  In  the  rows — then  a  lapse 
into  near-silence  as  the  dally  schedule's  one 
hour  of  "activities  and  class"  begins. 

The  4-and-5-yearE  olds  sit  around  a  circu- 
lar   table    with    an    adult    who    hands    out 


crayons  and  mimeographed  drawings  to  color 
in  one  Sunday-school  alcove. 

The  3-year-olds  sit  at  a  table  In  another 
alcove.  Their  teacher  goes  around  the  circle 
asking  each  child  his  name.  Three  do  not 
know. 

NOBODY    TALKS 

The  striking  thing  about  Bible  Way 
Nursery  School  is  that  nobody — adult  or 
child — talks.  In  three  hours  of  observation, 
the  noise  level  never  rose  above  a  subdued 
and  sporadic  hum  and,  with  21  preschoolers 
present  it  was  more  often  nearly  silent. 

The  room  In  which  32  children  (11  were  ab- 
sent) spend  up  to  11  hours  a  day  is  sparsely 
equipped.  There  is  a  rack — beyond  the  reach 
of  most  of  the  children — holding  perhaps 
two  dozen  books,  most  of  them  of  the  cheap 
drugstore  variety;  some  women's  magazines: 
and  some  encyclopedia  brochiires. 

A  play  stove,  sink  and  Ironing  board,  with 
two  tin  pans,  stand  against  one  wall — ^but 
there  are  no  empty  grocery  cans  and  boxes, 
let  alone  dishes,  to  use  In  playing  with  them. 
A  battered  rocking  swan  Is  the  closest  thing 
to  a  mu.ccle-developlrg  toy:  a  bead-counting 
rack  is  the  closest  thing  to  an  educational 
toy 

There  are  also  15  or  so  simple  band  Instru- 
ments (sticks,  bells),  two  small  trucks,  two 
small  tractors,  two  boats,  two  grimy  stuf- 
fed animals,  two  plastic  telephones,  and  a 
three-cage  circus  pull-toy.  There  Is  a  piano, 
although  no  one  plays  It  during  singing. 

The  morning  schedule  calls  for  breakfast, 
morning  devotion,  the  hour  of  TV  and  an 
hour  of  "class"  after  lunch  comes  mid-day 
devotions,  and  then  three  hours  of  naptlme. 
From  3:15  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Is  set  aside  for 
getting  ready  to  go  home  ("Put  each  child's 
street  clothes  on  to  go  home" ) ,  and  from 
4 : 30  to  6  p.m.  for  going  home. 

Bible  Way  charges  $15  a  week,  $19  If  the 
parent  wants  the  child  picked  up  In  the 
morning  and  taken  home  at  night.  District 
welfare  pays  $3  a  day  for  five  children  to  at- 
tend this  center,  one  of  63  in  the  District 
with  which  welfare  contracts  in  paying  all  or 
part  of  the  costs  for  882  children. 

Not  counting  transportation,  that  works 
out  to  $780  a  year,  $30  more  than  what  Na- 
tional Child  Research  Center  charges  for  its 
morning  program.  The  difference  of  course, 
is  that  Bible  Way  Is  providing  all-day,  all- 
year  custodial  care.  Per  hour,  Bible  Way  costs 
less  than  a  fifth  as  much  as  National  Child 
Research. 

Pearlle  Brown,  Bible  Way's  director,  got 
her  Job  In  September  after  seven  months  of 
teaching  In  another  District  day  care  cen- 
ter "like  this  one  except  for  devotions."  She 
says  that  she  and  the  three  teachers  under 
her  have  high  school  educations  and  that 
they  earn  about  the  minimum  wage. 

PROFIT  POSSIBLE 

Mrs.  Brown  says  It  Is  possible  to  make 
some  profits,  even  at  $15  to  $19  a  week  per 
child  for  all-day  care.  Her  ambition  Is  to 
start  up  a  day  care  center  of  her  own  soon. 

Virglna  Wllliains,  who  Inspects  all  of  the 
District's  200-plus  licensed,  group  day  care 
centers  each  year — describes  Bible  Way  as 
"fairly  typical,  unfortunately"  and  "not  one 
of  the  worst."  Both  Mrs.  Williams  and  Eve- 
lyn Shidler,  head  of  welfare's  child  care  di- 
vision, emphasize  that  it  Is  much  better  to- 
day than  it  was  one  or  two  years  ago.  Then, 
they  say.  it  had  even  less  equipment. 

When  the  two  distinct  courses  in  outslde- 
the-home  child  care  began,  there  were  some 
practical  Justifications  for  the  differences 
between  them. 

The  well-to-do  mother,  who  wanted  and 
could  afford  stimulation  for  her  child,  did 
not  work  and  did  not  need  day  care. 

The  low-income  mother  who  had  to  work 
needed  day  care,  could  not  afford  the  "etxras" 
of  stimulation,  had  no  reason  to  believe  any- 
one else  would  afford  them  for  her,  and  was 


largely   unaware  of  their   Importance   any- 
way. 

All   this  has  changed  now — but  the  two 
traditions  remain. 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  ASSO- 
CIATION  OP  STATE  AND  INTER- 
STATE WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL ADMINISTRATORS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at  Its 
1970  annual  meeting,  the  Association  of 
State  and  Interstate  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administrators  unanimously 
adopted  a  lO-pwint  resolution.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  fine  association  are  the  chief 
administrators  of  the  50-State  water 
pollution  control  agencies. 

Water  is  one  of  our  most  Important 
resources  and  its  protection  must  be  of 
top  priority  if  we  are  to  maintain  and 
advance  the  quality  of  life  in  America. 
Reports  indicate  that  we  do  not  have  an 
abimdance  of  water,  especially  In  many 
areas  of  our  country,  and  It  Is  therefore 
imperative  that  we  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  protect  and  Improve  our  exist- 
ing water  supply. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  deserves 
the  consideration  of  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Association  of 
State    and    Interstate    Water    Pollution 
Control  Administrators 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Association  of  State 
and  Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministrators at  its  annual  meeting  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  October  25-27,  1970,  that : 

1.  The  Federal  Water  QuaUty  Administra- 
tion be  commended  for  Its  present  efforts  to 
Improve  cooperation  with  the  state  and  in- 
terstate agencies  and  for  Its  accomplish- 
ments in  the  advancement  of  water  quality 
management. 

2.  The  admlnlstartlon  of  all  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  programs  relating  to  water 
pollution  control  be  consolidated  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible  In  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

3.  The  availability  of  construction  grant 
monies  under  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  be  extended  6  months 
beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

4.  State  and  Interstate  program  grant 
funds  under  section  7  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  be  Increased  from  $10 
million  to  $30  million  each  year  to  assist  the 
state  and  interstate  water  pollution  control 
agencies  to  meet  demands  Imposed  on  them 
by  Federal  legislation. 

6.  Adequate  funding  be  provided  under 
Section  3(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  implement  the  essential  plan- 
ning required  In  18  CFR  601.32  and  601.33. 

6.  The  administration  of  the  Refuse  Act 
of  1899  with  respect  to  water  quality  should 
be  seriously  studied  by  congress  to  determine 
whether  It  Is  basically  incompatible  with  de- 
sirable state  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. 

7.  Officials  of  the  Federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  be  offered  the  assistance 
of  the  Association. 

8.  The  Association  expresses  itself  squarely 
in  favor  of  aggressive  and  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  all  applicable  laws  by  state  and  In- 
terstate water  pollution  control  agencies. 

9.  The  Association  restates  its  fundamen- 
tal belief  that  water  pollution  should  be  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  states,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Congress  in  sections  1  (b) 
and   1    (c)    of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
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Control   Act,   and  by   the  President  In   his 
concept  of  a  new  Pederallam. 

10.  Copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  Congress,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Administration,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council,  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board. 


POLITICAL    DEVELOPMENTS    IN 
CHILE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  both 
very  diCBcult  and  very  necessary  for  us 
all  to  understand  the  course  of  political 
developments  in  Chile  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Salvador  Allende. 

Recently,  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  one 
of  our  most  perceptive  and  widely  read 
Journalists  visited  Chile.  His  reports 
from  there  shed  much  light  on  the  prob- 
able future  of  that  nation. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  profit  from 
his  reports,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  four  of  his  columns  and  an  inter- 
esting report  on  Chile  that  was  published 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Closing  thb  Cxtrtain 
(By  William  P.  Buckley.  Jr.) 
Santiaoo.  Chile,  February  2 — The  brand- 
new  hotel  here,  In  mid-season,  has  23  guests 
today,  which  means  that  five  hundred  beds 
are  empty.  Tomorrow,  sixty  of  them  will  be 
occupied  by  a  Cuban  delegation.  "And  they 
probably  won't  pay  their  bill,"  a  young 
Chilean  businessman  busily  engaged  In  dis- 
engaging from  Chile,  remarked  In  his  empty- 
ing office,  the  files  packed  up,  phonograph 
records  in  cartons.  a.«  he  mused  on  how  he 
win  raise  the  money  to  pay  his  debts — he 
has  sold  everything  except  his  little  beach 
cottage  in  the  ten  weeks  since  Salvador  Al- 
lende was  inaugurated  as  President,  but 
there  are  no  buyers  There  are  lots  of  beach 
cottages,  and  very  little  cash. 

A  professor,  himself  a  Socialist,  explained 
that  for  reasons  he  could  not  put  his  finger 
on,  he  had  found  himself  early  that  morning 
pecking  away  at  his  own  typewriter.  Instead 
of  relying  on  his  perfectly  competent  secre- 
tary, who  would  be  at  his  service  a  few  min- 
utes later.  Somehow  he  did  not  want  to 
share  what  he  had  to  say  In  that  letter  with 
someone  whose  sympathies  were.  In  all  mat- 
ters, with  the  Allende  government. 

Another  scholar  Is  trying  very  hard  to 
master  the  art  of  Intrigue.  He  could  write 
you  a  book  tomorrow  about  some  of  the  great 
Intrigues  In  Eiiropean  history,  but  ho  never 
knew  such  a  one  as  his  department  is  en- 
gaged In.  Tou  see,  the  balance  of  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  cook.  I  kid  you  not.  The 
university  system  In  Chile  has  for  years  and 
years  been  dominated  by  a  senate  of  sorts 
In  which  everyone  Is  represented,  professors, 
assistant  professors,  students,  maintenance 
men;  and  yes  cooks.  The  difference  Is  that 
under  Allende  the  politlclzatlon  of  every- 
thing Is  such  that  great  consequences  ensue 
on  the  littlest  vote.  In  this  case,  the  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  department  will  more  or 
less  formally  establish  Itself  as  a  revolu- 
tionary arm  of  the  Communlst-Soclallst-radl- 
cal  coalition  that  rules  Chile.  The  cook  Is 
In  favor  of  It.  The  professor  in  charge  Is 
against  It,  pleading  that  any  such  marriage 
must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Integrity  of 
the  department's  scholarly  calling.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  finished  a  book  months 
ago,  but  he  has  not  begun  it.  How  can  he. 


when  he  needs  to  spend  the  time  to  muster 
a  majority  sufficient  to  overcome  the  political 
dedication  of  his  cook? 

Another  professor,  young,  soft-spoken, 
freshly  returned  from  several  years  In  Ger- 
many where  he  did  his  doctoral  dissertation 
on  the  artist's  Idea  of  the  New  World  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
looks  you  straight  In  the  eye  and  tells  you 

■  It  is  a  bloody  slander  to  allege  that 

the  Allende  government  Is  engaged  In  perse- 
cuting El  Mercurio,  the  leading  opposition 
dally.  You  are  told  the  same  thing  by  gov- 
ernment functionaries,  who  Include  lawyers, 
ideologues  and  playboys  and  you  pay  them 
little  heed,  even  as,  a  world  and  a  half  away, 
you  would  pay  little  heed  to  a  representative 
of  the  Rockefeller  administration  who  In- 
sisted, say,  that  he  had  no  difference  what- 
ever with  Mayor  Lindsay. 

But  the  professor  Is  something  else,  be- 
cause he  genuinely  believes  It  to  be  so  that 
the  Allende  government  Is  Innocent.  It  goes 
as  follows:  El  Mercurio  (government  spokes- 
men will  tell  you)   Is  simply  one  enterprise 
In  a  complex  of  enterprises  dominated  by  a 
single  family,  and  over  the  years  the  business 
fell  Into  lax  habits.  Good  government    (of 
the  Allende  type)   is  charged  with  enforcing 
the  laws.  One  such  law  holds  that  the  Ed- 
wards Bank,  an  arm  of  the  enterprise,  had 
no  business  underwriting  a  particular  trans- 
action without  sufficient   collateral.  As  for 
El   Mercurio — why,    all    the    government    Is 
attempting  to  Insure  Is  that,  like  other  en- 
terprises, it  has  paid  Its  taxes.  All  of  this 
against  a  backsrround  of:  a)   frozen  credit: 
b)   price  control;  c)   wage  Increases  by  gov- 
ernment decree;  d)   the  flight  of  capital;  e) 
the  withdrawal  by  the  government  of  official 
advertising  In  the  newspaper;  f )  harassment 
by   a   union   controlled  by   the   Communist 
Party;  g)  the  arrest  of  a  prominent  executive 
through  the  resuscitation  of  an  old  dormant 
law.  There  is  no  question  In  the  minds  of 
the  managers  of  the  Edwards  enterprises  that 
eventually  they  will  all  be  exonerated  of  any 
substantive  wrong  dolnp.  There  Is  consider- 
able   question    whether,    by    that    time.    El 
Mercurio  will   still   be  publishing.   Exit  the 
axis  of  opposition  to  the  Allende  government. 
What   Is   Interesting — mark   this   well — Is 
that  the  young  professor,  and  so  many  other 
Idealists   like   him   who   support    so   avidly 
the  revolutionary  government,  will  not  ad- 
mit to  any  knowledge  of  what,  in  fact.  Is 
taking  place  In  Chile.  They  don't  believe  it. 
What  they  believe  Is  the  purity  of  the  gov- 
ernment's purpose.  You  sit  and  listen,  and 
a  great  literature  of  the  past  generation  runs 
through  your  mind.  The  excuses  made  by 
the   professors  who,  early  In   the  Thirties, 
backed  Hitler.  The  solitary  ruminations  01 
Nikolai  Rubashov,  who  decided  to  submit  to 
the   fictions   of   Stalin's  prosecutors   rather 
than   unsettle  the   Communist   balloon   by 
tying  It  to  the  earth  with  a  strand  of  truth. 
Allende  Isn't  Hitler,  or  Stalin.  But  his  sup- 
porters are  of  the  breed  of  the  supporters  of 
Hitler  and  Stalin.  They  will  not  credit  the 
evidence  which  every  day  accumulates  be- 
fore their  eyes.  There  are  reasons  historical, 
cultural.  Ideological  and  even  moral,  which 
account  for  their  blindness.  Meanwhile  one 
begins  to  understand  what  Albert  Jay  Nock 
meant   when   he  wrote  in  his  Journal  that 
he  thought  someday  to  address  himself  to 
the   question:    How  do  you   establish   that 
you  are  slipping  Into  a  dark  age? 

CHILEAN     BRKAKDOWN 

Santiago,  February  3. — We  have  climbed 
to  almost  five  thousand  feet,  rising  rung  by 
rung  up  the  thermals  that  shoot  up  fitfully 
from  the  foothills  of  the  lower  Andes  that 
peter  down  to  the  outskirts  of  Santiago,  mak- 
ing It  a  Joy  for  those  who  love  to  glide.  The 
pilot  behind  Is  iinconcerned  with  the  violent 
wrenchlngs  of  the  little  sailplane  that  spurts 
up  while  he  banks  It  over  sharply,  to  stay 
in  the  upstream.  He  is  constantly  talking. 


while  he  maneuvers  to  stay  In  the  geyser. 
"When  Allende  was  voted  in,"  he  says,  "i 
decided  to  split.  So  I  called  my  accountant 
and  I  said  to  him,  tell  me  exactly  how  much 
money  I  am  worth.  A  few  days  later  he  told 
me,  you  are  worth,  he  said,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

"Well,"  he  said,  diving  down  now  to  escape 
the  spiral,  and  beginning  a  long  glide  toward 
Los  Curros,  where  the  national  observatory 
Is,  and  Allende's  private  residence  (we  must 
turn  away,  by  regulation,  before  reaching 
a  bomb-dropping  relationship  to  it) ,  "I  sat 
down  and  asked  myself  a  few  qestions.  I  said. 
Look:  I  own  a  membership  in  this  gliding 
club,  where  I  am  a  parttlme  Instructor.  I 
have  my  little  business.  I  have  a  small  air- 
plane. 1  go  fifteen  times  a  year  to  ski  at 
Portlllo,  with  my  wife  and  son.  I  have  a 
sailboat  at  the  lake.  We  have  two  cars,  a 
swimming  pool  and  a  house.  Where  else'oan 
you  have  all  of  that  with  capital  of  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars? 
So — I  decided— I'll  repose  my  faith  In  the 
army." 

Chile,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  ideal  Incubator 
of  Marxist  revolution.  There  Is  spectacular 
poverty,  but  among  a  very  small  percentage 
of  a  population,  which,  by  the  way.  Is  almost 
wholly  literate.  The  more  general  poverty  la 
urban,  not  rural.  Only  20  per  cent  of  Chile's 
nine  million  people  work  the  land.  As  one 
historian  has  noted.  If  you  need  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  quintessential  victim  of  Chil- 
ean economic  torpor.  It  wouldn't  be  the  land- 
serf,  struggling  to  make  do  with  a  few  cents 
per  day;  or  the  miner  out  of  a  novel  by  Emlle 
Zola,  exhausted  and  dehumanized  by  the 
demands  of  an  encroaching  industrialization. 
Rather  it  Is  the  shop  clerk,  poorly  paid,  bored, 
apparently  Immobilized,  suffering  from  infla- 
tion, high  overhead,  a  politlcallzed  environ- 
ment within  which  his  enumerated  rights 
(and,  oh,  how  they  love  to  enumerate  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Our  Bill  of  Rights  would 
serve  only  as  a  cheese  tidbit  introducing  the 
soup  dish  of  the  Rights  of  the  Chilean  Peo- 
ple) are  meaningless,  unless  he  happens  to 
know  somebody  who  knows  somebody  who  is 
a  Judge,  or  a  member  of  parliament. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  situation  Is 
frozen  for  the  sales  clerk.  The  last  three  presi- 
dents of  Chile  came  from  utterly  humble 
backgrounds,  as  incidentally  did  Pablo 
Neruda,  revered  in  Chile  as  a  combination  of 
Voltaire,  William  Shakespeare  and  Frank 
Sinatra,  whoee  amorous  verse  Is  overpower- 
ingly  beautiful,  and  whose  tendentious  verse 
(Neruda  is  a  lifelong  Communist)  Is  as  ful- 
minatory and  galvanizing  as  La  Marseillaise. 
The  thing  of  it  is,  not  enough  Chileans  con- 
ceive of  rising  up  the  ladder — except  through 
politics.  "Thus  politics  becomes  the  substi- 
tute, for  the  young  Chlleno,  for  almost  every 
avenue  of  social  or  material  advancement  a 
young  American  might  consider:  a  substitute 
for  the  professions,  for  industry,  for  the 
army,  the  arts;  even  the  Church." 

The  Chile  of  this  moment,  halfway  between 
Allende's  inauguration  and  the  municipal 
elections  of  April,  is  composed  of  roughly 
three  lots  of  people.  The  first  are  those  who 
are  wildly  excited  by  the  revolution.  "They 
speak  and  write  like  John  Reed  fifty  years 
ago,  talking  about  the  Ten  Dayes  In  Russia 
that  Shook  the  World":  and  it  Is  important 
to  remember  that  revolutions  can  be  fun,  par- 
ticularly for  those  for  whom  the  alternative 
Is  merely  another  day  in  the  shop.  Second, 
there  are  those — like  the  glider-sportsman — 
who  feel  that  they  have  few  practical  alter- 
natives, and  Just  enough  of  a  stake  In  the 
country,  whether  material  or  romantic,  to 
edge  them  over  toward  a  decision  to  stay — 
and  to  hope  that  the  legalistic  tradition  of 
Chile,  or  if  not  that  the  army,  "or  If  not  that 
the  Catholic  Church,  or  the  antl-Communlst 
tradition  of  the  people,"  will  singly  or  to- 
gether restrain  the  Allende  government. 

And  then  there  are  those  who  are  In  the 
active  opposition.  They  are,   technically,  a 
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majority  of  the  parliament,  and  a  majority 
of  the  voters,  though  the  AprU  municipal 
plebiscite  may  change  the  latter  datum.  They 
want  to  stay  and  fight.  But  the  odds  In  their 
favor  diminish.  There  Is  the  persecution  of 
the  principal  opposition  newspaper.  El  Mer- 
curio, and  of  the  publishing  house,  Zig  Zag. 
The  blackout  of  opposition  on  television, 
which  Is  owned  either  by  the  government,  or 
oy  government-oriented  universities.  There 
are  29  radio  channels,  of  which  only  three  are 
antlgovernment,  and  there  is  a  question  how 
long  they  can  hold  out.  Allende  swears  there 
will  be  elections  (parliamentary)  in  1973, 
and  (presidential)  in  1976.  By  that  time, 
however,  elections  may  prove  to  be  as  signi- 
ficant as  Mexico's  where  the  embarrassed 
party  In  power,  as  secure  as  Queen  EUlza- 
beth  on  the  throne,  practically  has  to  sub- 
sidize the  opposition,  in  order  to  put  on  the 
periodic  charade.  The  differences  however  are 
considerable,  because  the  economic  program 
of  Mr.  Allende,  unlike  that  of  Mexico's  PRI, 
is  based  on  chimera.  And  when  that  bap- 
pens.  It  eventually  transpires  that  you  can- 
not eat  chimera.  And  when  that  happens,  the 
government  Is  either  overthrown,  or  else  It 
rules  by  the  lash. 

THE    PROGRAM    IN    CHILE 

Santiago,  February  4. — A  few  rules  of  the 
game.  1)  In  Chile,  the  word  "Marxist"  Is 
used  with  extraordinary  latitude,  prlmarUy 
because  It  Isn't  a  term  of  abuse,  so  that  peo- 
ple don't  mind  If,  by  mistake,  you  called 
them  "Marxist."  A  Marxist  In  Chile  can 
be  anyone  ranging  from  Norman  Thomas  to 
Leon  Trotsky.  2)  Allende  is  a  Marxist,  but 
not  a  "Communist."  if  by  Communist  you 
mean,  on  top  of  the  obvious  things,  some- 
one who  believes  a)  in  subservience  in  Inter- 
national affairs  to  the  Soviet  Union;  and  b) 
the  elimination  of  the  private  sector.  Re- 
cently Allende  repeated,  for  the  tenth  time, 
that  he  will  not  subordinate  his  foreign 
policy  to  any  other  country's  (and  I  believe 
that  those  are  his  intentions) ;  and,  in  an 
interview  with  a  left-wing  Peruvian  paper, 
that  he  seeks  to  nationalize  only  120  out  of 
the  35,000  business  enterprises  In  Chile  (In 
contrast,  say,  with  Castro,  who  eighteen 
months  ago  nationalized  even  the  kiosks) . 

Now  that  Is  a  little  disingenuous,  because 
in  Chile,  the  121st  largest  company  is  prob- 
ably engaged  In  selling  goldfish.  Still,  the  at- 
titude is  revealing,  but  the  crunch  comes  by 
considering  what  in  fact  the  AUende  govern- 
ment Intends  to  do. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  even  before  Al- 
lende, the  government  was  "socialist"  by  any 
common  understanding.  The  government, 
pre-Allende,  owned  major  companies,  and 
controlled  a  number  of  others;  controlled 
prices;  set  wages;  restricted  the  movement  of 
capital;  and  dominated  all  the  most  active 
labor  unlooB. 

The  Allende  enterprise  is  described  by  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  In  Santiago  as  a  ven- 
ture In  "post-Keyneslan  structural  econom- 
ic rearrangement."  The  idea  is  this:  If  you 
have  a  country  which  Is  under-industrialized, 
you  need  to  do  two  things  simultaneously. 
1)  You  need  to  provide  the  capital  with 
which  to  industrialize.  2 )  You  need  to  create 
a  consumer  demand  (a  "felt"  demand,  they 
call  it)  for  the  production  of  the  new  in- 
dustrial plant. 

Now — the  reasoning  goes — if  you  simul- 
taneously control  a)  credit,  and  b)  the  la- 
bor unions,  why  can't  you  simulaneously  a) 
lend  to  Industry  (which  of  course  has  been 
nationalized)  the  money  it  needs  to  ex- 
pand its  capital  plant;  while  b)  stuffing 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  workers,  so  as 
to  leave  them  with  a  surplus  which  can  be 
used  to  buy  up  the  production  of  your  new 
Industrial  plant?  To  be  sure,  there  is  the 
time  lag.  Ah-hah.  The  time  lag  Is  coped 
with  by  virtue  of  two  assets.  The  first  Is  the 
splendid  surplus  the  government  now  has 


(over  $360  million  U.S.),  which  is  the  result 
of  the  high  price  of  copper  over  recent  years, 
plus  U.S.  aid;  and  second,  the  powers  the 
government  enjoys  to  keep  the  national  cur- 
rency (the  escudo)  protected  against  dis- 
dainful handling  by  the  hard  currencies.  If 
the  government  says:  the  escudo  shall  trade 
at  fifteen  to  one  dollar,  and  anyone  who 
trades  It  higher  will  be  sent  to  Jail,  you  have 
a  potent  Instrument.  Today  you  can  buy 
escudos  at  30-1 — so  much  for  the  market's 
confidence  in  Mr.  Allende. 

An  economist-Joxirnalist,  mediating  on 
the  Allende  plan,  commented:  Well,  maybe 
It  win  work.  If  It  does,  all  we'll  have  to  do  is 
tear  up  every  economics  textbook  ever  writ- 
ten. 

The  trouble  of  course  is  that  notwiihstand- 
Ing  that  the  Allende  government  enjoys  cer- 
tain Important,  and  altogether  adventitious 
advantages  (for  every  cent  that  the  price  of 
copper  rises,  Chile  benefits  by  $23  million 
per  year),  inflation  is  going  to  take  over  in- 
ternally. And  the  trade  unions  will  be  the 
first  to  see  through  the  chimera — by  demand- 
ing wages  that  stay  ahead  of  inflation. 

But  insofar  as  they  succeed  in  getting  them 
the  felt  demand  for  the  products  of  the  new 
Industrial  plant  wastes  away,  because  the 
workers  are  left,  substantially,  with  only  liv- 
ing wages.  It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  govern- 
ment will  need  to  act :  to  repress  the  demands 
of  the  workers,  to  devise  the  means  of  im- 
porting what  the  manufacturers  need  In 
order  to  Increase  production;  to  look  beyond 
the  resources  they  now  enjoy  on  account 
of  their  diminishing  trade  surplus:  and  to 
wonder  where,  where,  will  they  get  the  hard 
currency. 

By  ecnomlc  inducements?  Impossible.  The 
essential  commitment  of  the  country  is 
against  privately  owned  capital,  and  anyone 
Investing  in  Chile  today  Is  better  off  buying 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Therefore?  Political 
Inducements?  The  United  States  Is  not  likely 
to  be  Interested.  Europe  and  Japan,  eschew- 
ing Ideology,  and  essentially  unaffected  by 
what  has  gone  by,  are  keeping  their  eyes  open 
for  economic  opix>rtunltie8.  But  Chile  isn't 
likely  to  offer  many,  in  its  tatterdemalon 
state,  except  such  receivership  as  Chileans, 
whether  for  or  against  Allende,  would  not 
accept.  Russia?  There  is  the  possibility,  and 
notwithstanding  Allende's  natlonalsm.  But 
Russia  would  only  be  interested  in  Chile  If 
it  proved  that  to  rescue  Chile  would  be 
grievously  to  hurt  the  United  States:  and  It 
Is  this  relatlonshp  that  now  concerns  us. 

ujb.  dilemma 

Santuco,  February  8. — What  can  the 
United  States  "do"  about  Chile?  On  the  one 
hand  It  would  be  pointless  to  look  out  for,  let 
alone  to  manufacture,  reasons  for  a  con- 
frontation— ^nothing  would  more  quickly 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  Allende  government, 
which  can  count  on  Chilean  nationalism 
above  all  things.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  subsidize  in  any  way  Chile's 
venture  into  a  kind  of  autarkic  socialism. 
In  Lima,  a  calm  observer  of  the  Chilean  situ- 
ation remarked  that  if  Chile  succeeds,  you 
can  forget  about  the  rest  of  South  America — 
every  country  there  will  take  the  Chilean 
road. 

Now  this  doesn't,  unfortunately,  mean  that 
the  reverse  Is  true — ^that  if  Chile  falls,  so 
also  will  socialism  Tail  as  a  lure  for  other 
countries.  Even  as  Oastro  is  thought  to  have 
done  it  wrong  in  Cuba,  others  will  come  up 
In  the  years  ahead  with  careful  studies 
showing  how  Allende  went  wrong,  busting  to 
try  it  themselves.  There  are  no  permanent 
victories,  Burke  said;  even  as  there  are  no 
permanent  defeats. 

But  such  is  the  general  demoralization 
that  some  Americans  are  actually  asking, 
"What  Interest  does  the  United  States  have 
in  Latin  America?  Why  should  we  be  con- 
cerned? Why  should  we  do  anything  at  all?" 


Ten  years  ago  John  F.  Kennedy's  Inaugural 
Address,  promising  that  Americans  would 
endure  any  sacrifice  to  contain  the  enemies 
of  freedom,  was  toasted  from  the  Washington 
Post  to  the  New  Yorker,  and  back,  as  the 
essence  of  the  American  chivalry.  On  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  that  address,  references 
to  it  are  almost  uniformly  embarrassed: 
America  has  gone  out  of  the  business  of  de- 
fending other  countries  to  defend  themselves 
against  totalitarianism,  certainly  if  it  Is 
home-grown,  and  not  Impoesihly  if  it  Is  im- 
ported:  Vietnam  was  our  last,  embittered. 
Hurrah. 

But  it  pays  to  dwell  on  what  are  the  con- 
sequences of  a  nationalistic,  exploitative, 
tortured  Allendeism,  spread  throughout 
Latin  America.  If  we  intrude  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, we  will  make  enemies.  If  we  hold  our- 
selves aloof  from  Latin  America,  we  will  make 
enemies :  very  simply  because  we  coexist  with 
countries  that  havent  made  it.  It  is  the  ^>- 
plicatlon  of  the  national  code  to  interna- 
tional affairs.  The  very  few  wealthy  people  in 
Chile  (and  in  Peru)  are  the  lightest  of  bur- 
dens on  these  countries.  Take  away  every- 
thing they  have,  give  it  away  to  the  people, 
and  you  get  one  Roman  candle  eadi  for  the 
objects  o<f  Chilean  compassion.  A  young 
lawyer  was  present  when  Adlal  Stevenson, 
touring  Latin  America  a  few  years  ago,  said 
to  President  Alessandrl  that,  reaUy,  he 
thought  it  only  right  to  take  the  land  owned 
and  worked  by  Chilean  hacendadoa,  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  people.  To  which  President 
Alessandrl  is  said  to  have  replied,  "Mr.  Stev- 
enson, before  I  would  be  inclined  to  take 
from  Chileans  what  they  own,  and  earned, 
I  would  find  it  more  reasonable  to  take  from 
Americans  what  they  own,  and  earned." 

Now  that  has  been  done,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  passion  for  redistribu- 
tion will  be  confined  within  the  political 
boundaries  of  individual  nations.  President 
Allende  says  that  he  will  not  "export"  his 
revolution,  but  President  Allende  is  already 
disdained  by  his  left-wing  ae  a  compromiser 
who  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
grand  international  undertakings  of  which 
he  is  purely  a  temporary  useful  instrtunent. 
He  is  the  wave  of  the  immediate,  not  the 
strategic  futtu'e.  And  although  it  is  com- 
fortable to  suppose  that  the  United  States 
can  g^aze  contentedly  In  its  own  pastvu-es 
on  through  the  years  ahead,  without  regard 
to  what  happens  elsewhere,  the  dynamics  of 
world  politics  are  against  it.  We  will  earn 
the  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  world  either 
because  it  admires  lis  or  because  it  fears  us: 
or,  the  rest  of  the  world  will  show  us  what 
happens  to  great  powers  that  are  captured 
by  sollpsistic  reveries. 

The  safest  thing  to  do  is  also  the  gen- 
erous thing  to  do.  It  is  to  try  to  help  those 
nations  that  are  skeptical  about  the  Chilean 
way.  Not — needless  to  say — by  sending  down 
the  Marines.  But  by  encouraging  the  leaders 
of  the  resistance  to  Allendeism.  By  giving 
them  the  information  and  technical  advice 
they  need.  By  inviting  them  to  the  United 
States,  to  examine  the  other  way.  By  pub- 
licizing the  failures  of  Chile,  and  of  Castro: 
and  for  that  matter  of  China,  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  Ls  not  a  pentecostal  solution, 
shining  with  flame  and  tire  and  baptismal 
conversions.  It  is  a  way;  an  approach,  re- 
quiring patience.  Ingenuity,  self-confidence. 
An  American  graduate  student,  doing  his 
dissertation  in  Santiago,  after  two  years 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  tells  me  he  wishes  that 
those  students  In  America  who  want  to 
politicize  the  universities  might  spend  a 
few  weeks  at  the  University  of  Chile.  He  re- 
flects that  the  Peace  Corps  was  good  for 
him,  even  though  it  didn't  accomplsh  very 
much  for  the  Latin  Americans  he  was  sup- 
posed to  help.  There  being  no  other  silver 
lining  around,  one  wonders  whether  the 
Chilean  experience  mightn't,  at  least,  be 
helpful  to  America? 
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(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  6,  1971] 

Pkess,  Courts  Become  Issues  on  Chile's 

Road  to  Socialism 

(By  Lewis  H.  Dluguld) 

Santiago,  Chile. — Peaches  are  as  big  as 
melons  on  the  street  vendors'  wagons,  and 
the  late-summer  sun  is  hot  here  as  usual, 
but  this  yeair  there  was  no  vacation  for 
Chile's  politicians. 

In  the  Congress,  key  Initiatives  are  bloclced 
by  the  opposition  parties  that  form  a  ma- 
jority when  they  work  together.  To  overcome 
that.  President  Salvador  Allende's  Popular 
Unity  coalition  Is  taking  the  Issues  to  the 
voters  In  municipal  elections  scheduled  for 
AprU  4. 

The  press  and  Chile's  nearly  sacrosanct  Ju- 
diciary have  become  political  Issues,  and  a 
recent  event  touching  both  institutions  helps 
define  the  new  atmosphere  in  Chile  as  It 
travels  the  road  to  socialism. 

When  the  Communist  Party's  new  girlie- 
scandal  dally  newspaper,  Puro  Chile,  accused 
three  conservative  senators  of  plotting 
against  the  government,  the  senators  took 
the  paper  to  court,  and  the  courts  ordered  a 
three-day  shutdown  of  the  paper.  Papers 
shut  down  in  the  past  took  such  court  or- 
ders seriously — but  not  this  paper,  owned  by 
the  largest  party  in  Allende's  ruling  coalition. 

It  appeared  Intact  the  next  day,  under  the 
name  Dulce  Patrla — "Sweet  Fatherland"  like 
"Pure  Chile"  a  phrase  from  the  national 
anthem.  The  banner  headline  said  "Puro 
Chile"  in  large  letters — and  "did  not  come 
out  today"  in  wee  ones.  A  photo  showed  the 
editors  convulsed  in  laughter;  below  it  was 
a  story  listing  the  senators  of  Popular  Unity 
affirming  their  solidarity  with  Puro  Chile. 

Puro  Chile  Is  Itself  a  clear  copy  of  an  inde- 
pendent paper  called  Clarln,  which  won  rela- 
tively high  circulation  with  its  naughty 
style.  Clarln'B  editors  are  mostly  far  to  the 
left  of  the  Communists. 

PXTBLISHERS'    woes 

Clarln  is  one  of  two  publishing  houses 
whose  unions,  controlled  by  the  Conununists 
or  other  Popular  Unity  parties,  are  demand- 
ing wage  Increases  that  management — and 
disinterested  observers — say  would  mean 
bankruptcy. 

The  other  publisher  Is  Zlg-Zag,  owned  by 
Christian  Democratic  leaders  ousted  from 
government  by  Allende's  electoral  victory. 
When  this  conflict  went  to  a  government 
arbitrator,  he  sided  with  the  workers;  later, 
the  government  announced  that  it  had 
bought  the  Zlg-Zag  plant  and  presses. 

The  announcement  said  the  old  owners 
could  contract  with  the  government  to  keep 
printing.  But  while  politically  iinlmportant 
publications  might  thus  survive,  Chile's  only 
serious  news  weekly,  ErclUa.  will  almost  cer- 
tainly disappear,  come  under  government 
control,  or  be  forced  to  seek  other  presses. 

Shakeout  and  shakedown  of  the  press  la  a 
traditional  post-electoral  happening  in 
Chile,  but  with  the  government  and  labor 
working  in  tandem  the  effort  this  year  is 
more  rigorous. 

"There  Is  a  very  serious  and  strong  Intent 
to  monopolize  the  media  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  parties."  said  Senate  Presi- 
dent Patricio  Aylwin.  a  Christian  Democrat. 
But  he  said  that  specific  abuses  of  power, 
with  the  methods  being  used  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  point  to  and  he  acknowledged  that  the 
dally  brought  out  recently  by  his  own  party 
has  suffered  no  restraint  of  press  freedom. 

The  case  with  International  repercussions, 
the  plight  of  the  Mercuric  newspaper  chain, 
is  also  the  most  closely  watched  here. 

Mercurio  Is  owned  by  the  Edwards  family. 
Chile's  most  successful  practitioners  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  paper  reflects  that  view 
and.  thus,  conflicts  absolutely  with  the  .so- 
cialist AUende. 

But  Mercurio  board  president  Fernando 
Lenls  showed  dismay  at  statements  by  In- 


ter-American Press  Association  members  sug- 
gesting that  the  paper  was  under  govern- 
ment attack.  Lenls  denied  any  government 
campaign  against  the  paper,  though  he  did 
say  he  felt  the  Communist  Party  was  deter- 
mined to  destroy  Mercurio. 

The  distinction  between  activities  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  those  of  the  AUende 
government  Is  a  subtle  one  that  only  the 
more  carelul  critics  make. 

Communist  labor  and  youth  organs — the 
sole  effectively  controlled  force  of  slogan 
painters  and  leaflet  passers — came  out  in 
force  against  the  Supreme  Court  after  it 
refused  to  lift  the  immunity  of  a  senator 
called  to  testify  in  connection  with  the  kill- 
ing last  October  of  armed  forces  commander 
Rene  Schneider. 

rCURT    PROPOSAL 

Coincident  with  the  Communists'  attack 
on  the  Suprema  Court  was  Allende's  publi- 
cation of  proposed  legislation  to  create 
neighborhood  tribunals,  as  promised  In  the 
Popular  Unity  electoral  platform.  The  fate 
of  this  proposal  Illustrates  Allende's  weak- 
ness in  Congress. 

While  opposition  leaders  agree  that  Chiles 
lower  courts  are  overburdened,  they  say  that 
Allende's  proposal  for  courts  Independent  of 
the  Judicial  helrarchy  would  lead  to  politi- 
cal abuse.  Under  the  proposed  system,  two  cf 
the  three  "Judges"  of  a  neighborhood  court 
would  be  elected  in  the  Jurisdiction  and  the 
third  would  be  named  by  the  areas  gover- 
nor. They  would  deal  with  misdemeanors 
only. 

To  pass  the  legislation,  Allende  needed  the 
support  of  the  Christian  Democrats,  the 
largest  minority  in  Congress.  In  caucus,  the 
Christian  Democrats  voted  not  to  support 
the  proposal,  and  Sen.  Aylwin  said  he  is 
certain  of  party  discipline  on  the  issue. 

On  Thursday.  Allende  withdrew  the  bill. 
But  Aylwin  and  many  others  assume  that 
Allende  will  attempt  to  use  the  results  of 
April's  municipal  elections  as  a  mandate 
to  Congress  to  pass  such  legislation. 

MUNICIPAL   ELECTIONS 

Ordinarily,  the  municipal  elections  would 
be  seen  as  a  a  Inconclusive  Indicator  of  party 
popularity,  since  they  Involve  local  Issues. 
But  this  time  the  results  will  be  read  strictly 
according  to  party  performance.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Christian  Democrats  and  the 
Marxist-populist  coalition  will  be  competing 
for  the  senatorial  seat  vacated  by  Allende. 

If  the  Allende  coalition  exceeds  the  36 
per  cent  of  the  vote  It  received  in  its  Sep- 
tember presidential  victory,  as  it  is  widely 
expected  to  do,  and  if  Congress  still  rejects 
such  bills  as  the  court  revision.  Allende  win 
call  for  a  plebiscite. 

Aylwin  predicted  as  much,  and  said:  "If 
he  proposes  a  plebiscite  on  the  courts  issue 
he  will  lose  it." 

Allende  said  he  would  quit  if  voted 
down  on  a  plebiscite. 

If  the  matter  should  come  to  a  pleb- 
iscite, the  neighborhood  courts  question 
might  be  combined  with  a  proposal  to  dissolve 
the  two-house  Congress  and  replace  it  with 
a  "People's  Assembly" — which  would  also 
take  over  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  the  Congress  has  been  confined  to 
passing  Issues  that  find  some  favor  outside 
the  Popular  Unity,  Allende's  Communist-led 
economic  team  has  been  using  Its  consider- 
able powers  to  change  structures  without 
legislation. 

For  Instance,  legislation  to  buy  out  the 
private  banks  may  be  unnecessary,  since  the 
state  is  offering  such  favorable  prices  for 
shares  that  the  owners  are  selling  volun- 
tarily— Influenced,  to  be  sure,  by  the  aware- 
ness that  sales  later  will  be  at  lower  prices, 
paid  more  in  bonds  than  In  cash. 

Santiago's  generally  small-scale,  high- 
proflt  Industries  are  being  squeezed  between 
flxed  prices  and  increasing  wages,  while  their 


all-Important  credit  sources  are  drying  up. 
The  process  Is  one  that  most  non-M&rxlst 
economists  always  felt  was  necessary,  though 
brutal,  but  politically  unacceptable. 

Among  the  bases  of  the  Popular  Unity 
coalition,  even  complete  squeezing  out  of  the 
business  class  would  be  a  political  asset.  The 
businesses  that  survive  this  process  will  be 
beholden  to  the  government,  and  In  most 
cases  they  will  be  fully  in  government  hands. 

ECONOMY  S    OUTLOOK 

But  unless  the  government  can  rapidly  re- 
place private  investment  with  its  own — an 
effort  at  which  past  governments  were  never 
very  successful — the  economy  can  be  ex- 
pected to  stagnate  for  months  or  even  years. 

With  the  government  forcing  a  holdown  on 
prices,  and  with  new  investment  limited,  the 
quality  and  variety  of  goods  available  is  al- 
ready  diminishing.  Variety  always  was  lim- 
ited— two  grades  of  milk,  two  styles  of  bread. 
Now  there  is  only  one  style  of  each  of  these 
staples,  a  change  billed  as  eliminating  the 
privilege  of  those  who  bought  the  more  cost- 
ly bread  and  milk. 

Whether,  In  the  long  run.  the  government 
can  increase  the  supply  of  acceptable  goods 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  major  test  of  the  Al- 
lende coalition's  enduring  popularity. 

In  the  short  run,  the  problem  is  a  high  and 
growing  rate  of  unemployment.  There  are 
also  some  indications  that  members  of  the 
managerial  class  will  leave  Chile  for  better 
pay  elsewhere.  As  a  result,  a  measure  that 
would  have  drastically  limited  the  top  per- 
mitted salary  has  quietly  been  dropped. 

Perhaps  in  anticipation  of  a  clearer  man- 
date following  the  April  elections,  the  Marx- 
ist economists  have  concentrated  on  domes- 
tic rather  than  International  a6p>ects  of  their 
program. 

NATIONALIZATION  PROGRAM 

General  outlines  of  the  nationalization  of 
American  copper  holdings  have  been  an- 
nounced. Allende  rejected  the  expedient  ap- 
proach of  legislation  in  favor  of  a  more  time- 
consuming  amendment  of  the  constitution. 

One  close  observer  thinks  that  Anaconda, 
with  millions  at  stake,  is  being  allowed  to 
take  de  facto  compensation  for  property  by 
holding  back  on  what  it  pays  the  state  for 
sales  of  its  copper  on  the  international 
market. 

By  this  route,  when  the  actual  takeover 
comes  Allende  could  avoid  the  unpopular  act 
of  paying  Anaconda  out  of  Chile's  reserves. 

These  reserves — close  to  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars, thanks  to  copper  profits — form  a  cush- 
ion for  what  could  be  a  difficult  economic 
period. 

For  many  Chileans  questioned,  the  test  of 
Allende's  performance  is  In  the  social  field 
rather  than  the  economy. 

RULE  OF  LAW 

A  socialist  professor  who  has  opposed  Al- 
lende in  the  past  declared  that  the  president 
Is  exceeding  all  hopes  in  making  necessary 
changes  within  a  democratic  framework— 
and  that  he  will  control  the  Communists 
rather  than  being  controlled  by  them. 

Others  see  in  such  incidentals  as  the  Puro 
Chile  case  a  deference  to  the  realities  of  po- 
litical power  at  the  cost  of  the  country's 
dedication  to  the  rule  of  law. 

The  depth  of  that  dedication  may  have 
been  reflected  the  other  day  on  the  main 
street  when  national  policemen  accosted  one 
of  the  peach  vendors  pushing  his  cart  along 
in  traffic. 

A  recent  ordnance  bans  the  wagons  from 
principal  arteries,  but  the  enraged  vendor's 
protests  drew  a  sympathetic  nod  or  two  from 
the  crowd. 

Then  a  worker,  standing  stiff  in  a  cheap 
suit,  and  obviously  no  more  than  a  genera- 
tion removed  from  the  Mapuche  Indian  re- 
serves in  the  south,  summed  up  the  matter 
and  dispersed  the  crowd : 
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"The  law  is  the  law,  and  it  must  be 
obeyed." 

president  Allende  has  said  pretty  much  the 
same  thing,  and  so  has  the  Supreme  Court. 
Chileans  of  differing  stations  are  watcliing 
each  other  uneasily  to  see  just  what  \b  meant 
by  "the  law." 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
President  Nixon  submitted  to  Congress 
his  revenue-sharing  program  for  Rural 
Community  Development. 

This  is  the  fourth  such  special  revenue 
sharing  proposal  from  the  President  this 
month.  Each  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
fact  sheet,  and  a  breakdown  as  to  what 
each  State's  share  would  be  under  each 
program. 

The  chronology  of  these  special  reve- 
nue sharing  messages  is  as  follows : 

March  2,  Crime  Control  and  Improve- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice. 

March  4,  Manpower, 

March  5,  Urban  Community  Develop- 
ment. 

March  10,  Rural  Community  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  extraordinar- 
ily important  proposals,  intended  to  re- 
vitalize the  American  federal  system  of 
government. 

They  represent  a  genuine  attempt  to 
challenge  the  trend  toward  an  overcen- 
tralized  bureaucracy,  which  traditionally 
is  the  bane  of  all  forms  of  representative 
government. 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  will  re- 
spond in  a  constructive  manner  to  this 
challenge. 

RAILROADS  IN  CRISIS— A  CRITIQUE 
BY  SENATOR  HARTBIE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  re- 
cently delivered  an  excellent  critique  of 
the  congressional  attitude  toward  the 
problems  of  railroswis.  The  occasion  was 
a  briefing  conference  entitled  "Railroads 
in  Crisis,"  and  was  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  and  the  Foun- 
dation of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs.  Inc.  Senator  Hartke,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation,  has  conducted 
numerous  hearings,  led  committee  dis- 
cussions, and  floor-managed  several  bills 
affecting  the  railroads.  He  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  discuss  the  subject.  I  com- 
mend his  statement  to  the  Senate  for 
review  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Railroads  in  Crisis 
(Speech  by  Senator  Vang*  Hartki,  Mar.  8, 
1971) 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join  you 
In  this  timely  and  important  briefing  con- 
ference on  "Railroads  in  Crisis."  At  the  out- 
set, I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
host  organization — the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion. Now  entering  the  second  half  of  a  cen- 
tury of  service  to  the  Federal  legal  profes- 
sion, the  Federal  Bar  Association  has  a  com- 
mendable record  of  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  substantive  law,  while  at  the 


same  time  according  deserved  recogrUUon  to 
the  practitioners  in  Government.  Anyone 
who  has  been  on  the  Washington  scene  any 
length  of  time  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
by  its  endeavors  and  its  accompllslunents. 

Similarly,  anyone  who  has  been  on  the 
WastUngton  scene  any  length  of  time  can- 
not but  have  developed  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  Conference  Chairman,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Borkin.  A  New  Dealer  who  haa  con- 
tinued to  be  in  the  swing  of  things  into  these 
turbulent  '70's,  Mr.  Borkin  long  has  enlivened 
this  city  with  his  wit  and  erudition.  I  am 
pleased  to  share  this  platform  with  this 
urbane  man,  and  to  note  that  his  absorbing 
book  on  Joseph  R.  Young  would  serve  as  an 
apt  Introduction  to  today's  discussion. 

The  topic  before  you,  "RaUroads  in  Crisis." 
as  I  have  said,  is  a  timely  and  important  one. 
I  am  not  given  to  being  an  alarmist,  and  yet 
I  feel  that  the  words  employed  are  no  more 
extreme  than  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  requires.  And  I  am  heartened  that 
as  large  and  as  knowledgeable  a  group  as 
this  should  be  devoting  two  days  of  analysis 
to  the  problems  besetting  the  railroad 
Industry. 

Certainly,  at  a  time  when  the  nation's 
largest  railroad  is  in  bankruptcy,  and  when 
other  significant  lines  are  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  because  of  recurring  and  stag- 
gering losses,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  railroads  are  in  crisis. 

Certainly  at  a  time  when  prominent  rail- 
road officials  and  directors  are  disclosed  as 
having  used  their  positions  for  Individual 
gain  and  others  are  acknowledged  to  be  flee- 
ing the  industry  to  find  better  and  more  at- 
tractive investment  opportunities  in  other 
and  unrelated  businesses,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  railroads  are  In  crisis. 

Certainly  at  a  time  when  the  shippers  of 
this  Nation  are  confronted  by  deplorable  and 
deteriorating  services  on  the  rails,  when  they 
cannot  get  cars  as  they  need  them  and  when 
the  cars  they  do  load  are  delayed  or  altogether 
lost  in  transit,  and  when  they  nevertheless 
must  pay  ever-increasing  charges  for  such 
services,  charges  so  exorbltsint  that  they  are 
being  driven  to  other  modes  of  carriage.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  railroads  are 
in  crisis. 

Congress  is  aware  of.  the  Industry's  situa- 
tion and  has  attempted  to  provide  solutions 
to  some  of  the  rail  industry's  problems  that 
most  directly  touch  the  public  interest.  The 
9ist  Congress  was  a  landmark  in  transporta- 
tion legislative  activity,  and  let  me  add  some- 
what Immodestly,  that  much  of  it  originated 
in  the  Surface  TVansportatlon  Subcommittee. 
But,  Congress'  work  only  began  last  Congress: 
I  expect  much  more  to  be  done  in  the  com- 
ing years. 

Perhaps,  the  most  significant  transporta- 
tion achievement  of  last  Congress  was  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  The  Act 
created  a  quasi-public  corporation  to  take 
over  operation  of  most  of  the  passenger  serv- 
ice in  the  nation.  The  Corporation's  directors 
were  confirmed  on  December  30  and  are  now 
working  to  commence  operation  before  the 
statutory  deadline  of  May  1.  At  that  time 
the  Corporation  wiU  have  contracted  with 
certain  carriers  to  perform  passenger  service 
and  those  carriers  wUl  be  free  to  terminate 
their  other  passenger  operations. 

The  National  Rail  Passenger  Service  Cor- 
poration was  born  of  a  crisis  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced stage.  The  20,000  passenger  trains  of 
1929  have  dwindled  to  today's  400.  Abetted 
by  Government  preoccupation  with  help  to 
highways  and  aviation  and  the  tremendovis 
popularity  of  these  modes,  changing  public 
demand  for  raU  passenger  service  convinced 
the  railroads  that  passenger  service  was  no 
longer  profitable.  As  they  sought  to  discon- 
tinue one  train  after  another,  they  chanted 
the  litany  that  passenger  service  was  bank- 
rupting the  Industry.  And  there  was  a  meas- 
ure of  truth  to  their  refrain. 


Congress,  recognizing  ttiat  the  automobile 
and  the  airplane  have  created  problems  of  an 
economic  and  ecological  character,  believed 
that  rail  passenger  service  had  to  be  preserved 
In  order  to  help  develop  a  balanced  trans- 
portation system.  And  It  further  concluded 
that  the  Ooverninent  would  have  to  step  in 
if  even  a  small  portion  of  the  rail  passenger 
system  were  to  be  preserved. 

Thus  the  passenger  service  crisis  produced 
a  new  element  in  the  rail  Industry — a  quasi- 
public  Corporation  dedicated  to  providing 
service.  The  new  Corporation  also  provides 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  fresh  start  at 
rational,  modern  service,  unencumbered  by 
the  Industry's  dated  practices.  If  the  Cor- 
poration proves  successful.  It  could  provide 
the  basis  for  confronting  other  Industry 
problems. 

Another  very  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion was  the  comprehensive  rail  safety  legis- 
lation. Throughout  the  history  of  railroad 
and  Government  regulation  of  railroads, 
there  have  been  attempts  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive rail  safety  program.  None  had 
been  successful.  I»revlou6  safety  legislation 
had  been  directed  at  specific  hazards  and 
was  chlefiy  designed  to  protect  those  who 
operated  the  trains.  Meanwhile,  technology 
proliferated  the  ranks  of  liazardous  sub- 
stances. Biological  weapons,  nerve  gas  and 
other  chemical  warfare  materials  of  industry 
are  now  transported  through  our  nation's 
cities  and  countrysides.  Too  often,  set  olf  by 
accidents,  they  have  a  destructive  potential 
far  exceeding  the  caf>abillty  of  IoceU  authori- 
ties to  deal  with  them. 

Deteriorating  financial  strength  and  lagging 
Initiative  have  meant  that  a  large  segment 
of  the  rail  Industry  has  not  Improved,  or 
even  maintained  Its  facilities  at  a  time  when 
failure  of  those  facilities  might  bring  dis- 
aster to  entire  communities.  In  recent  years, 
rail  accidents  have  IncreEised  at  an  alarming 
rate — up  to  92%   since  1961. 

Last  year  we  finally  succeeded  in  a  first 
step  to  reverse  this  dangerous  trend.  Author- 
ity over  all  matters  affecting  safety  in  the 
nation's  rail  was  given  to  DOT.  Further,  in 
recognition  of  the  Immediate  concern  of  rail 
safety  to  the  states,  the  Act  permits  them  to 
participate  In  rail  safety  regulation.  We 
expect  to  receive  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  a  set  of  national  rail  safety 
standards  about  eight  months  from  now. 

We  naturally  hope  that  these  two  pieces 
of  legislation  will  contribute  to  rebuilding  a 
sound  rail  Industry.  But  the  crisis  in  the 
Industry  has  forced  Congress  to  further 
action. 

Virtually  the  last  act  of  the  9lBt  Congress 
was  passage  of  the  Emergency  Rail  Service 
Act.  Very  reluctant — as  debate  In  the  Senate 
indicates — to  oome  to  the  financial  assistance 
of  raUroads,  Congress  acted  only  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Penn  Central  would 
cease  operation  before  Congress  could  recon- 
vene. In  the  end  it  passed  an  acknowledged 
emergency  measure.  Evidence  had  been  sub- 
mitted showing  that  shutdown  of  the  Penn 
Central  would  result  In  a  3%  decline  in  the 
National  GNP  and  a  3%  increase  in  national 
unemployment  wltiiin  8  weeks.  In  the  east- 
ern district  the  impact  would  be  doubled. 
Not  only  would  there  be  severe  economic 
repercussions,  but  health  would  be  endan- 
gered because  food  and  fuel  could  not  be 
supplied  to  large  eastern  metropolitan  areas. 

Enough  assistance  was  provided  by  the 
Act  to  stave  off  this  result  for  a  few  months. 
Some  self-help  measures  by  the  railroad  and 
a  strengthened  economy  could  postpone  the 
"Judgment  day."  But  the  present  Congress 
was  left  to  devise  a  more  nearly  permanent 
solution  for  the  Penn  Central  and  the  rest 
of  the  Industry. 

The  Penn  Central  debacle  has  brought  the 
sickness  of  the  rail  industry  to  the  fore.  We 
suspect  that  the  Penn  Central  is  not  an  Iso- 
lated Instance.  Although  it  has  its  peculUr 
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problems,  to  be  sure,  I  believe  that  what  we 
learn  In  unraveling  the  story  of  Its  collapse 
and  by  watching  the  trustees'  attempt  to 
reassemble  the  railroad  will  throw  light  on 
approaches  to  solution  of  Industry-wide 
problems. 

A  few  observations  can  now  be  drawn  from 
the  Penn  Central  example.  First,  Congress  is 
not  eager  to  put  up  money  for  the  rallroeds. 
The  Administration's  attempt  to  obtain 
permanent  authority  to  guarantee  $760  mil- 
lion In  loans  In  order  to  keep  railroads  out 
of  bankruptcy  went  nowhere  last  June  and, 
despite  the  industry's  continuing  Ills,  has 
not  demonstrated  a  flicker  of  revival. 

The  measure  that  Congress  finally  passed  is 
quite  different  from  the  Administration's 
proposal:  It  Is  Intended  to  prevent  cessation 
of  essential  rail  service,  not  to  prevent  rail- 
road bankruptcies.  It  does  not  protect  and 
preserve  existing  management  as  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  would.  Where  the  Admin- 
istration's bill  gave  almost  unrestricted  au- 
thority to  guarantee  loans,  the  Emergency 
Rail  Services  Act  Is  very  restricted  In  scope 
and  requires  findings  demonstrating  the 
pendency  of  a  railroad's  last  rites  before  a 
loan  guarantee  can  be  given.  Finally,  the 
amount  of  money  was  trimmed  down  to  $125 
million — about  15%  of  the  Administration's 
figure.  Nonetheless,  and  even  in  the  face  of 
a  very  real  threat  to  the  nation,  this  greatly 
limited  measure  faced  strong  opposition. 

The  lesson  is  clear  that,  despite  the  Indus- 
try's continuing  financial  problems,  the  pub- 
lic treasxiry  Is  not  going  to  be  its  salvation — 
at  least  not  as  the  industry  is  now  consti- 
tuted. Public  funds  will  be  made  available 
only  as  part  of  a  substantial  overbavil — as 
with  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Corporation. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  Industry  dogma  must 
be  reexamined.  The  Penn  Central's  collapse 
throws  Into  serious  question  the  Idea  that 
mergers  between  railroads  are  the  answer  for 
sick  roads.  Fiu-ther,  evidence  uncovered  to 
date  Indicates  that  conglomerate  mergers 
were  not  the  remedy  for  the  Penn  Central's 
low  earnings.  Penn  Central's  diversification 
program  appears  to  have  bad  the  following 
effects:  management's  time  was  diverted 
from  solving  the  hard  problems  of  the  rail- 
road business  to  buying  easy  profits — and 
short-lived,  paper  profits,  at  that — in  other 
companies.  Cash  that  the  railroad  desperately 
needed  was  drained  off  In  two  ways:  high  div- 
idends were  paid  to  keep  the  Penn  Centrals 
stockprtce  high  and  to  make  It  an  attractive 
merger  partner.  In  addition,  cash  was  fun- 
neled  downstream  to  the  conglomerate's  sub- 
sidiaries. When  the  real  cash  pinch  came,  the 
subsidiaries  were  as  short  of  cash  as  the 
parent  railroad  and  could  not  give  It  the  help 
it  needed. 

I  Imagine  Cong^ress  will  look  at  conglomer- 
ate mergers  In  the  transportation  Industry 
with  a  deeply  suspicious  eye.  The  ICC  In  the 
last  Congress  asked  for  new  statutory  au- 
thority to  require  reporting  by  conglomer- 
ates. But  the  answer  may  lie  more  with  pro- 
hibiting such  mergers  than  with  reporting 
their  transactions.  Measures  to  force  rail- 
roaders to  turn  their  attention  back  to  rail- 
roading may  well  become  popular. 

Another  example  of  changes  In  Industry 
practice  Is  in  the  area  of  equipment  and, 
specifically,  freight  cars.  The  weak  finan- 
cial condition  of  some  carriers  and  high  In- 
terest rates  have  limited  railroad  Investment 
In  new  or  rebuilt  equipment.  The  ICC  re- 
ported In  1900  that  the  average  freight  car 
carried  a  revenue-producing  load  only  6% 
of  Its  time  and  travelled  otUy  33  miles  a 
day.  Thus,  the  o&r  shortage  problem  has  ex- 
panded from  being  a  seasonal  concern  of 
Western  grain  farmers  to  a  year-round  af- 
fliction of  most  Industries  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

Freight  car  problems  are  not  new.  The  In- 
dustry has  fought  over  them  for  years.  The 
battle   has   spanned    17   years   to   date   and 


ranged  from  the  ICC  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  Congress.  Meanwhile,  the  shippers  suf- 
fered. Congress  will  undoubtedly  renew  its 
efforts  to  solve  this  perennial  problem. 

Along  with  questioning  of  Industry  prac- 
tices, the  crisis  In  railroads  also  opens  the 
door  to  questioning  the  government's  role. 
The  ICC — charged  with  reeponslblllty  for 
regulating  the  Industry  so  as  to  Insvu'e  its 
well  being  In  the  public  Interest — comes 
quickly  under  suspicion  as  the  Industry 
weakens.  Senator  Mansfleld  has  introduced 
a  bill  for  abolition  of  the  Commission.  The 
Council  of  Sconocnlc  Advisors  and  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Justice  Department 
have  called  for  reduction  of  the  Commis- 
sion's regulatory  powers  and  for  increased 
rell&nce  on  compeiltlon  to  protect  shippers 
and  public  alike. 

These  proposals  raise  Important  Issues  and 
their  supporting  arguments  are  persuasive. 
They  cannot  be  dismissed  as  reckless  ex- 
tremism. As  Chairman  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Subcocunlttee,  I  intend  to  see  tbat 
they  receive  the  careful  consideration  they 
merit.  However,  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that 
as  drastic  a  remedy  as  the  ICC's  abolishment 
Is  warranted. 

Regulation,  perhaps  up-dated  to  account 
for  modern  circumstances,  may  well  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  Interests  of  shippers 
and  consumers.  The  clash  of  countervailing 
forces  between  carrier  and  shipper  may  not 
adequately  serve  the  public  Interest.  And 
competition  between  carriers  not  channeled 
by  regulation  might  well  be  Insufficient  to 
protect  the  interests  of  smaller  shippers. 

If  unregulated  competition  may  not  work, 
we  cannot  realistically  expect  Congress  to  be 
able  to  pick  up  the  burden  of  legislative  deci- 
sions that  are  now  made  by  the  ICC.  Con- 
gress Is  already  overbiurdened  with  responsi- 
bilities It  cannot  avoid.  And  for  Congress  to 
assign  such  regulatory  tasks  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government  would  re- 
sult In  a  distortion  of  the  function  per- 
formed by  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches.  Moreover,  I  for  one,  am  not  willing 
to  hand  over  the  tasks  of  decision  making  In 
this  important  area  of  the  economy  to  what 
necessarily  must  be  a  politically  attuned  Ad- 
ministration. 

Thus,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  com- 
petition can  do  the  Job,  we  may  be  forced 
to  rely  on  some  form  of  regulation,  and  that 
probably  means  retaining,  in  one  form  or 
another,  some  kind  of  regulatory  agency. 

Let  me  end  today  with  the  observation 
that  nationalization  has  appeared  to  some 
to  be  a  simple  answer  to  the  railroad's  crisis. 
And,  because  of  frustration  with  the  In- 
dustry's complex  problems  and  prolonged 
crisis,  it  is  no  longer  a  nasty  word  on  the 
Hill.  But  Its  implications  and  costs  have 
not  been  explored  and  I  think  that  they  will 
prove  prohibitive.  Even  assuming  Congress 
were  willing  to  ^propriate  enough  funds  for 
initial  acquisition,  I  am  not  convinced  that 
Congress  would  be  willing  to  appropriate 
the  funds  which  might  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  nationalized  railroads  in  operation.  But, 
as  I  Indicated  earlier,  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  prospects  for  nationalization  or 
partial  nationalization  have  not  yet  been 
made.  And  response  to  a  crisis  could  result  In 
drastic  action. 

Short  of  nationalization.  Congress  might 
consider  purchasing  the  railroads'  track  and 
roadbed  and  maintaining  those  facilities 
through  user  charges.  I  suggested  this  in 
hearings  some  two  years  ago,  and  while  the 
response  generally  has  not  been  unfavorable, 
here  again  we  must  consider  the  willingness 
of  the  government  to  bear  the  costs. 

There  are  other  possibilities.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  railroads  be  allowed  to 
abandon  more  speedily  unprofltable  and  un- 
necessary lines  While  this  solution  might 
arguably  be  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  rail- 
road industry,  it  may  not  serve  the  interest 


of  the  shipping  public — these  interests  must 
be  balanced.  I  am  of  the  belief  that  the 
community  affected  should  have  some  con- 
trol over  its  own  destiny  and  so  should 
the  local  businesses  most  directly  affected  by 
track  abandonment.  We  recognized  this  in- 
terest In  drafting  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act.  In  that  act  we  provided  the  com- 
munity with  an  opportimlty  to  retain  or 
obtain  service  if  the  community  (state,  local, 
or  regional  agency)  were  willing  to  share  the 
cosu.  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Certain 
practices  of  the  electrical  utility  Industry 
may  provide  help  in  fashioning  a  suitable 
answer.  We  are  at  the  present  time  explor- 
ing this  avenue. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  have  the  time 
and  support  of  public-spirited  citizens 
needed  to  work  out  and  Implement  the  pref- 
erable alternatives  of  reform  of  industry 
and  governmental  institutions. 
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UTAH'S      BRIGHAM      CITY      LEADS 
THE   WAY   IN    BEAUTEFICATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  since 
ttie  early  years  of  its  pioneer  history, 
Utah  has  shown  exemplary  civic  pride 
that  consistently  has  resulted  in  clean, 
healthy  towns  and  cities. 

This  tradition,  I  am  pleased  to  report, 
is  jast  SIS  much  alive  today  as  it  was 
more  than  a  century  ago  when  the  early 
settlers  pooled  their  efforts  "to  make  the 
desert  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Nowhere  can  the  fruits  of  civic  pride 
and  concerned  leadership  be  better  dem- 
onstrated than  in  the  northern  Utah 
town  of  Brigham  City.  This  lovely  town 
of  14,000  persons  has  won  6  national 
beautification  awards  in  as  many  years, 
including  a  1971  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment Award. 

The  philosophy  of  community  involve- 
ment that  has  resulted  in  this  outstand- 
ing record  is  well  illustrated  in  the  work 
of  Brigham's  mayor,  Olof  Zundel.  A 
newspaper  article  details  Mayor  Zundel's 
outstanding  leadership,  and  the  fine  work 
of  the  citizens  of  Brigham  City  in  mak- 
ing their  town  a  genuine  showplace. 

In  hereby  congratulating  and  honoring 
Brigham  City,  I  likewise  pay  tribute  to 
the  11  other  Utah  towns  which  have 
shown  similar  pride  and  which  also  have 
been  honored  this  year  with  national 
beautification  awards.  They  include: 
Distinguished  Achievement  AwEird — 
American  Fork,  Fielding.  Henefer,  Hunt- 
ington, Hyrum,  Lehi,  Mona  and  Vernal. 
Honorable  mention — Oiem,  Roy,  and 
Santaquin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  published  in  the 
February  20  Deseret  News  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mayor  Zundel  :  Phoud  or  His  Bkautt  Queen 
(By  Harry  Jones) 

Brigham  Crrr. — Olof  is  head  over  heels  In 
love  with  a  beauty  contest  winner.  And  he 
likes  to  talk  about  her — flve  minutes  or  the 
whole  day  If  the  listener  has  the  time. 

Olof  Is  Olof  E.  Zundel.  His  love  story  is  the 
story  of  the  town  of  peach  fame — Brigham 
City — winner  of  six  national  beautification 
awards  in  as  many  years. 

Olof  Just  happens  to  be  the  mayor  of  the 
city.  He  is  one  politician  who  Is  really  clean- 
ing up — with  the  aid  of  14,000  other  civic 
minded  ctlzens  of  the  town.  He  Is  in  bis 
second  year  of  his  second  four-year  term. 


And  while  Olof  may  be  cleaning  up  making 
Brigham  City  one  of  beauty,  he's  in  the  hole 
a  bit  financlaUy.  He  Is  a  Main  Street  mer- 
chant operating  "His"  and  "Hers  "  apparel 
shops. 

He  figures  that  the  time  spent  l^eing  mayor 
and  away  from  his  business  has  cost  him  In 
the  neighboraood  of  $10,000 — and  that  is  an 
expensive  neighborhood. 

"Any  love  worth  anything  at  all  costs 
money,"  says  Olof  philosophically. 

As  mayor,  Olof  makes  $2,100  a  year.  He  and 
the  other  members  of  the  city  council  have 
the  power  to  raise  the  salaries  of  elected 
offlcias.  Olof  frowns  upon  the  practice. 

"It  irritates  me  to  see  Congressmen,  state, 
county  or  city  officials  raise  their  own  sal- 
aries," said  Olof. 

He  did  suggest  some  sort  of  legislation 
making  it  illegal  for  an  elected  official  to 
raise  his  own  salary  unless  the  same  official 
faces  an  election  before  the  raise  becomes 
effective. 

"It's  a  civic  responsibility  to  become  in- 
volved in  government.  If  you  feel  you  have  a 
service  to  offer,  then  you  owe  It  to  your  com- 
munity." he  said. 

After  his  first  term  as  mayor.  Olof  decided 
not  to  nm.  He  felt  that  there  would  be  other 
men  who  should  have  the  chance. 

His  announcement  wasn't  vmderstood. 

"Who  do  you  think  you  are — not  wanting 
to  run?"  his  supporters  asked. 

"niere  were  many  things  still  undone  so 
Olofs  bat  was  In  the  ring  agam.  When  the 
votes  were  counted,  Olof  was  bfusk  at  the 
same  old  stand. 

Olof  didnt  do  It  alone,  and  he  Is  the  first 
to  point  it  out.  The  secret  of  Brigham  City's 
success  story  Is  citizen  Involvement.  Olof 
points  with  pride  that  there  are  about  160 
citizens  of  Brigham  City  serving  on  various 
committees — working  hard  and  without  pay. 
It  is  citizenship  at  Its  best,  instilled  by  Olof, 
his  enthusiasm,  his  confidence  In  the  future. 

He  would  be  the  last  to  claim  the  leader- 
ship. 

Olof  can't  walk  down  the  street  without 
calling  someone's  attention  to  the  many  lit- 
ter cans  along  the  street.  They  were  painted 
by  a  youth  organization  as  their  part  of  the 
beautification  program.  The  kids  painted  and 
trimmed  the  cans  to  suit  themselves — ^polka- 
dot  and  psycbedello — each  different. 

It  gave  the  youngsters  a  chance  to  be  part 
of  a  city  program.  They  had  pride. 

It  wasnt  aU  a  bright  picture  with  Brig- 
ham's  youth.  The  city  had  its  share  of  drug 
problems.  Citizens  tackled  the  problem  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  as  they  did  In  beau- 
tifying the  city. 

Under  Olofs  guidance  the  community,  the 
Khool,  parents,  and  religious  groups  became 
Involved  with  the  orientation  and  education 
about  the  drug  problem. 

It  was  a  widespread  program.  Police  offloers 
report  that  the  use  of  drugs  Is  down  about 
60  per  cent  since  the  organization  of  the 
committee. 

Youth  of  Brigham  also  have  a  large  part 
in  governing  themselves.  The  mayor  and  the 
council  made  space  In  the  new  community 
center  avaUable  for  club  rooms.  The  young 
people  have  their  own  committee  to  run  the 
club. 

It  was  through  Olofs  leadership  that  pub- 
lic enemy  niimber  one  was  banished  from 
Brigham  City.  The  parking  meter  Is  no  long- 
er found  on  Brigham  City  streets.  Itie  city 
has  purchased  off  street  parking  property. 
It's  part  of  the  beautification  program. 

New  parks,  a  terrific  senior  citizens  pro- 
gram, a  beautiful  new  museum  and  art  gal- 
lery, a  program  to  sell  homes  left  vacant  by 
a  reduction  in  force  at  Thlokol,  plus  a  pro- 
gram that  filled  10  of  13  vacant  business 
buildings  in  the  area  have  helped  Brigham 
City  pull  itself  up  by  the  bootstraps. 
And  Olof  did  a  lot  of  the  pulling. 
To  walk  down  the  street  with  Olof  is  to 
be  greeted  by  about  everyone  coming  in  the 


opposite  direction.  How  Brlghamites  feel 
about  Olof  was  indicated  as  he  posed  for  the 
picture  by  the  "Welcome  to  Brigham  City" 
sign. 

A  group  of  high  school  students  driving  by 
yelled  "Hi  Mayor  Zundel".  The  words  were 
spoken  with  affection.  It  seemed  to  wrap 
it  all  up  Just  how  the  majority  of  all  Brig- 
ham City  people  feel  about  their  mayor! 


RULES    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    POST 
OFFICE    AND    CIVIL    SERVICE 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  printing  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Congressional  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  the  rules  of  each  stand- 
ing committee  must  be  printed  not  later 
than  March  1.  Three  members  of  our 
committee  were  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  business  from  January  25  until 
February  26  and  our  first  meeting  was 
not  held  until  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  our  delay  be  pardoned  and 
that  the  rules  be  published  In  the  Rccobo, 
as  required  by  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RULBS    rOB    COIUOTTKZ    Pkoceduxk,    Sbvatx 

CoicMrrTEK    ON    Poffr    Onrcs   akd    Civil 

Servick 

Rule  1.  Five  members  of  the  Ooounlttea 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  be  considered  at 
any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, except  that,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
taking  testimony,  sworn  to  or  otherwise,  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee,  or  a  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  shall  be  one  or  more  Senators. 
No  members  of  the  Committee  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  existence  of  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee,  be  deemed  to  be 
present  unless  he  be  personally  present. 

Rule  2.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  and  no- 
tice given,  the  Committee  shall  meet  for 
the  transaction  of  its  business  while  the 
Congress  is  in  session  as  follows:  The  second 
and  fourth  Tuesdays  of  the  month  at  10:00 
ajn.  Additional  meetings  may  be  called  by 
the  Chairman  as  he  may  deem  nnoninry. 

Rule  3.  The  Commltte  shall  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  Committee  actions.  Such 
record  shall  Include  a  record  of  the  votes 
on  any  question  on  which  a  record  vote  Is 
demanded. 

Rule  4.  No  vote  cast  in  the  Committee  or 
any  subcommittee  by  proxy  shall  be  counted; 
but  a  written  communication  from  an  ab- 
sent member,  giving  a  clear  statement  of 
position  on  the  specific  subject,  shall  be 
counted  as  a  vote. 

Rule  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  prompt- 
ly to  the  Senate  any  measure  or  recom- 
mendation approved  by  the  Committee  and 
to  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  necessary  steps 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

Rule  6.  The  Committee  shall,  as  far  as 
pratlcable,  require  all  witnesses  appearing 
before  It  to  file  in  advance  written  state- 
ments of  their  proposed  testimony  at  least 
24  hours  before  hearing,  and  to  limit  their 
oral  presentations  to  brief  summaries  of  their 
argument.  The  Committee  staff  shall  pre- 
pare digests  of  such  statements  for  the  use 
of  Committee  members. 

Rule  7.  All  hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, or  Its  subcommittees,  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  (1)  executive  sessions 
for  marking  up  bills,  or  (2)  for  voting,  or  (3) 
where  the  Committee,  by  a  majority  vote, 
orders  an  executive  session. 

Rule  8.  When  a  nomination  for  an  appoint- 
ment is  referred  to  the  Committee,  the  name 
of  the  nominee  shall  be  referred  to  both 


Senators  from  the  State  In  which  the  nomi- 
nee resides.  If  no  objection  Is  made  by  either 
Senator  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  refer- 
ral or  if  no  response  is  received  during  that 
period,  the  nomination  shall  be  considered 
as  not  having  been  contested. 

Rule  9.  Whenever  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  reported  to  the  whole 
Committee  by  a  subcommittee,  there  shaU  be 
placed  before  the  whole  Committee  a  print 
of  the  statute  to  be  amended  or  the  part 
thereof  to  be  repealed  (together  with  the 
citation  thereof),  showing  by  stricken- 
through  type  the  portion  or  parts  to  be 
omitted,  and  In  italics  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  added. 

Rule  10.  The  Chairman  may  name  stand- 
ing or  special  suboommittees  to  which  a  blU, 
resolution,  or  nomination  may  bt"  referred, 
which  subcommittee  shall  consist  of  not  leas 
than  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
of  the  minority;  If  the  subcommittee  con- 
sists of  flve  members,  two  shall  be  of  the 
minority;  If  the  subcommittee  consists  of 
seven  members,  three  shall  be  of  the  minority. 

Rule  11.  Whenever  a  subcommittee  de- 
lays in  reporting  more  than  80  days  (ex- 
cept when  time  is  extended  by  the  Commit- 
tee), the  matter  may  be  withdrawn  by  the 
Chairman  and  submitted  to  another  aub- 
commlttee,  or  considered  by  the  whole  Oom- 
mlttee. 

Rule  12.  Subject  to  statutory  requirements 
Imposed  on  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
its  procedure,  the  Rules  of  the  Committee 
may  be  changed  or  suspended  at  any  time; 
provided,  however,  that  not  leas  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  membership  so  deter- 
mine, at  a  regular  meeting  with  notice  of 
the  nature  of  the  change  proposed  or  meet- 
ing called  for  that  purpose. 

Rule  13.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  all  subcommittees 
with  full  right  to  participate  in  all  proceed- 
ings thereof,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
as  members  of  any  subcommittee. 

Rule  14.  The  Chairman  shall  be  given 
authority  to  appoint  the  staff  members  and 
clerical  assistants  to  assist  the  Committee 
In  its  work;  provided,  that  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
given  authority  to  select  one  professional 
staff  member  and  one  clerical  assistant.  The 
Chairman  shall  select  the  official  reporter  or 
reporters  to  serve  the  Committee. 

Rule  15.  Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  open  to  the  press  except  (1)  executive 
meetings  to  consider  nominations  for  public 
office,  or  (2)  when  otherwise  directed  by 
the  Chairman  or  majority  vote  of  members 
present.  The  Chairman  may  grant  or  deny 
the  privilege  of  broadcasting  meetings  of  the 
full  Committee.  The  Chairman  of  any  sub- 
committee shall  have  the  same  power  with 
respect  to  such  subcommittee. 

Rule  16.  Proceedings  in  executive  ses- 
slons  of  subcommittees  may  be  released  to 
the  press  and  other  Interested  parties  un- 
less the  subcommittee  chairman  or  a  ma- 
jority of  members  present  otherwise  direct. 


UNCONVINCINO  NONPARTISAN 
IMAGE  OP  "COMMON  CAUSE" 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
it  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
'T3enate  that  Common  Cause,  the  sup- 
posedly "totally  nonpartisan"  citizen's 
group  headed  by  John  Gardner,  has  re- 
cently seen  fit  to  share  some  of  its  mail- 
ing lists  with  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

The  Democratic  Naticmal  Committee 
used  the  mailing  lists  in  a  fund  raiislng 
effort. 

Unf ortimately  for  Common  Cause,  and 
for  its  vanishing  image  as  a  truly  non- 
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partisan  operation,  the  Democratic  fund 
raising  appeal  arrived  at  many  homes  in 
the  same  mall  which  delivered  a  Com- 
mon Cause  mailing  attacking  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  for  ending  the  war. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  said  to  be  very  much 
upset  about  the  damage  this  incident  has 
done  to  his  organization's  image,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  should  worry  about  it. 
The  "nonpartisan"  image  of  Common 
Cause  is  as  convincing  today  as  it  has 
ever  been. 


REGITLATION  OP  SURFACE  MINING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
President's  domestic  proposals  that 
should  be  given  priority  consideration  by 
this  Congress  is  his  suggested  regulation 
of  surface  mining.  The  recently  ex- 
panded demand  for  coal  has  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  readily  available  supply,  and 
one  result  of  this  fsw;t  is  a  significant  in- 
crease in  strip  mining. 

Although  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
restore  strip  mined  land  to  its  original 
state,  I  have  been  encouraged  by  recent 
efforts  of  the  Termessee  Valley  Author- 
ity to  develop  effective  restoration  tech- 
niques. The  Knoxville  New-Sentinel  of 
March  7  contained  an  article  by  Carson 
Brewer  describing  some  of  the  TVA  rec- 
lamation programs.  I  ask  imanlmous 
ccoisent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  Is  Your  Communitt 
(By  Carson  Brewer) 

Nobody  has  foiuid  to  way  to  make  Instant 
rose  gardens  out  of  strip-mined  land,  but 
TVA  Is  getting  almost-Instant  grass  and 
using  some  other  wrinkles  that  lessen  tbe 
bludgeoning  effects  of  strlp-mlnlng  on  tbe 
land. 

It  is  a  little  Ironic  that  three  national  or- 
ganlzatlons  Interested  In  furthering  quality 
environment  have  sued  TVA  In  connection 
with  strip-mine  operations. 

If  their  Intent  Is  to  try  to  stop  strlp-mln- 
lng, maybe  they've  picked  on  the  right  agency 
as  a  starter.  For  TVA  uses  more  strip-mined 
coal  than  any  other  utility  In  the  country. 
But  If  their  Intent  is  to  minimize  the  bad 
effects  of  strlp-mlnlng  through  improved 
mining  techniques  and  reclamation  meas- 
ures, TVA  was  an  unusual  target  for  the  first 
lawsuit.  For  It  Is  tbe  outstanding  leader  In 
those  improvements  in  this  region. 

Strip-miners  gash  the  mountainsides  with 
cuts  sometimes  more  than  150  feet  deep  on 
the  uphill  side — the  "high  wall."  If  a  moun- 
tain contains  several  layers  of  coal,  it  will 
have  several  strip-mine  gashes.  If  a  coal  seam 
lies  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  miners  will 
rip  up  the  entire  mountain  top  to  get  It. 

HERE    ARE    80MC    Or   THE    EVILS 

Among  the  evils  of  stripping  are : 

1.  E^roslon  of  tbe  bared  and  loosened  earth, 
washing  down  the  mountains  and  silting 
streams. 

2.  Ugllflcation  of  the  land. 

3.  Leaving  land  vmflt  for  any  other  use  for 
a  half -century  or  more. 

4.  Combining  of  oxygen  and  water  with 
exposed  material  to  form  sulfuric  acid,  which 
makes  the  land  too  acid  for  most  plants  and 
which  gets  into  streams  and  kills  the  small 
creatures  flsh  must  have  for  food. 

Have  you  caught  any  basa  In  Coal  Greek 
lately?  Not  likely.  The  10  miles  of  Coal  Creek 
are  among  135  miles  In  29  streams  in  the 
Clinch  River  drainage  which  tbe  State  Oame 


and  Pish  Commission  says  have  been  ruined 
or  badly  damaged  by  acid  from  coal  mines. 
Not  Just  strip  mines.  Deep  mines  produce 
even  more  acid. 

But  all  this  doesn't  have  to  be.  Or  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  nearly  as  bad.  A  mine  op- 
erator can  take  many  precautions  to  avert 
erosion,  to  stop  formation  of  acid,  and  to 
make  the  1  md  green  again  and  put  it  bacl: 
into  productivity  almost  immediately. 

All  these  precautions  cost  money,  though. 
And  most  miners  wont  bother  with  them 
unless  a  law  or  a  contract  requires  it. 

CONSERVATION  CAN  BE  A  SLOW  PROCESS 

One  day  last  fall,  I  visited  two  mining 
areas  with  a  group  of  conservationists.  Our 
first  stop  was  the  top  of  Patterson  Mountain, 
a  knob  of  tbe  Cumberlands  rising  3170  feet 
above  sea  level  behind  Oliver  Springs.  Tbe 
mountalntop  couldn't  have  been  more  torn 
up  If  all  tbe  bombers  In  Indochina  bad  im- 
loaded  on  it. 

To  tbe  untrained  eye,  tbe  only  visible  rec- 
lamation evidence  was  a  scattering  of  pine 
seedlings  less  than  a  foot  high,  each  several 
feet  from  Its  closest  neighbor.  Expecting  those 
lonesome  little  pines  to  halt  erosion  when 
storms  lash  the  strip-mined  mountalntop  Is 
like  expecting  aspirin  to  cure  cancer.  They'll 
help  in  a  dozen  years,  after  their  roots  have 
spread  and  deepened,  after  their  crowns  shel- 
ter more  of  tbe  land,  after  their  shed  needles 
provide  some  cover  for  the  soil.  But  lots  of 
soil  can  wash  away  before  a  dozen  years 
elapse. 

Fred  Wyatt,  head  of  the  Knoxville  office 
of  the  State  Division  of  Strip  Mine  Reclama- 
tion, fielded  tbe  questions  on  conservation. 

He  said  state  law  requires  600  living  tree 
seedlings  per  acre  a  year  after  tbe  operator 
leaves  the  area.  They  usually  plant  up  to  900 
or  1000,  hoping  600  will  survive. 

They  do  not  have  to  plant  tbe  seedlings 
until  tbe  winter  following  the  mining.  If 
they'd  rather,  they  may  seed  It  to  grass,  of 
which  at  least  a  70  per  cent  cover  Is  required. 

But  Tennessee  law  permits  a  mine  opera- 
tor to  make  one  cut  along  a  mountain  side 
during  one  year,  come  back  and  make  a  deep- 
er cut  along  the  same  coal  vein  the  second 
year,  and  then  remove  more  coal  from  tbe 
same  vein  tbe  third  year  vrttb  augers.  And 
he  doesn't  have  to  plant  trees  or  seed  grass 
until  all  this  Is  finished.  However,  he  Is  sup- 
posed to  control  water  runoff  so  as  to  mini- 
mize add  and  silt. 

CONTRACTORS    REQTTIREO    BT    TVA    TO    SEED    LAND 

Our  strip-mine  tour  ended  that  afternoon 
with  a  visit  to  tbe  Hoppers  Co.  land  above 
LaFollette.  TVA  bought  the  coal  In  this  land 
several  years  ago  and  now  Is  hiring  contrac- 
tors to  mine  It. 

There  was  lots  more  green  on  the  stripped 
land  of  tbe  Koppers  area  than  we'd  seen  on 
Patterson  Mountain.  This  Is  because  TVA 
requires  the  contractor  to  seed,  mulch  and 
fertilize  aU  critical  areas  within  a  week  after 
Its  final  placement.  But  grass  Is  not  all.  The 
operator  plants  trees  and  shrubs  during  the 
winter. 

J.  A.  (Al)  Curry,  supervisor  of  TVA's  Forest 
&  Habitat  Revegetatlon  Section,  formed  for 
tbe  specific  purpose  of  figiarlng  out  ways  of 
minimizing  tbe  evils  of  strlp-mlnlng,  an- 
swered the  questions  on  this  part  of  the  tour. 

Al  said  TVA  was  testing  new  measures  on 
the  Koppers  land.  Pretty  soon,  he  showed 
us  some  of  them.  They  Included  some  of  the 
smallest,  crudest  dams  TVA  ever  built.  Al 
displayed  little  rock-and-earth  dams  across 
branches  which  have  water  only  during  wet 
weather.  He  showed  us  bigger  dams  in  Ollls 
Creek,  the  major  stream  In  tbe  area. 

Every  dam  Is  a  silt  trap.  If  soil  escapes 
from  tbe  grass  and  tree  roots  on  the  spoil 
bank,  the  water  carries  It  down  the  little 
hollows.  Maybe  tbe  small  dams  will  stop  all 
of  it.  But  If  these  overflow,  carrying  silt  Into 
Ollls  Creek,  the  silt  Is  supposed  to  settle  to 


the  bottom  of  tbe  small  lakes  behind  the 
dams  on  tbe  creek. 

Still  another  precaution  against  silting, 
Al  said,  is  a  regulation  against  any  mining 
within  100  feet  of  a  stream. 

Two  other  precautions  are  aimed  at  pre- 
venting landslides  off  the  spoil  banks. 

PRECAUTIONS    CAM   AVOID    SUPFAGK 

The  top  of  the  ground  is  "scalped"  htton 
any  cuts  are  made.  That  Is,  leaves  humus 
and  the  like  are  separated  from  mineral  soil 
and  wlnrowed  below  tbe  calcuated  toe  of  flu 
material.  This  leaves  only  mineral  soil  piled 
on  mineral  soil  In  fills — nothing  in  between 
to  cause  slippage.  The  other  precaution  bars 
stripping  any  slope  with  a  grade  greater  than 
28  degrees  and  limits  tbe  width  of  the 
"bench"  according  to  the  degree  of  grade  im- 
der  28. 

Al  said  these  precautions — or  something 
better — must  work  If  strlp-mlnlng  was  to 
continue  in  the  Ollls  Creek  watershed.  For 
the  creek  Is  the  source  of  LaPollette's  water. 

Al  also  said  that  afternoon  that  If  these 
regulations  proved  to  be  worthwhile,  TVA 
would  Include  them  in  all  its  coal-purchase 
contracts. 

Since  this  was  in  the  fall,  all  those  little 
silt-trap  dams  bad  not  been  tested  by  heavy 
winter  rains. 

But  now  after  the  winter  rains  have  come, 
Al  says  his  silt  traps  are  still  doing  the  Job. 
And  TVA  has  started  Including  them,  along 
with  the  other  regulation  tested  on  the  Kop- 
pers land,  in  Its  new  coal  contracts.  They 
have  been  Included  in  contracts  Just  awarded 
for  more  mining  on  Koppers  land.  Some  other 
recent  contracts  do  not  include  them  because 
most  of  tbe  provisions  were  negotiated  before 
the  new  rules  became  effective,  TVA  says. 

STATE    REGULATIONS     LOWER    THAN    TVA'S 

TVA  negotiated  at  least  one  contract  last 
year  which  has  about  four  years  to  run.  This 
means  some  TVA  coal  will  be  mined  for  a 
long  time  without  tbe  stringent  new  provi- 
sions. 

Generally,  however.  It  Isn't  the  mining  of 
TVA-contract  coal  that  is  likely  to  do  the 
most  damage  to  Tennessee  lands.  TVA  buys 
about  half  the  coal  mined  in  the  state.  State 
regulations  governing  the  rest  of  the  mining 
are  far  less  stringent  than  those  In  the  new 
TVA  contracts. 

Even  if  this  session  of  the  State  Legislature 
should  impose  exactly  the  same  regulations 
on  all  strlp-mlnlng  that  are  in  new  TVA  con- 
tracts, it  still  wouldn't  be  enough.  Still  lack- 
ing would  be  funds  to  finance  Inspections  to 
see  that  the  law  Is  enforced.  Only  three 
men  Inspect  all  the  siuface  mining  In  East 
Tennessee  except  for  TVA-contracted  coal. 
They  must  Inspect  shale,  sand  and  gravel, 
clay  and  barlte  mining,  as  well  as  coal.  They 
do  well  to  see  each  operation  once  a  month. 
They  think  Inspections  should  be  made  once 
a  week. 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TION ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  and  other  distin- 
guished Senators  In  sponsoring  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971,  a  bill  which  is  a  criti- 
cal and  Integral  element  of  the  Presi- 
dent's programs  for  health  partnership. 
The  bill  will  provide  grants,  direct  Fed- 
eral loans,  and  loan  guarantees  for  the 
planning,  establishment,  and  operation 
of  heath  maintenance  organizations,  par- 
ticularly in  medically  underserved  areas 
of  our  Nation.  These  health  maintenance 
organizations,  or  HMO's,  are  organized 
systems  of  health  care  providing  compre- 
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hensive  services  to  a  voluntarily  enrolled 
population  for  a  fixed  prepaid  fee. 

The  establishment  of  these  community 
level  organizations,  consistent  with  ex- 
isting health  planning  activities,  will 
rationalize  our  limited  health  care  re- 
sources, deal  with  problems  of  maldis- 
tribution of  these  limited  health  care 
resources,  make  provision  for  a  compre- 
hensive rsoige  of  health  services,  and 
equEdly  significant,  attack  the  problem  of 
rising  health  care  costs  by,  among  other 
measures,  providing  these  services  on  a 
prepaid  basis. 

The  health  maintenance  organizations 
as  defined  by  this  bill  have  great  poten- 
tial for  several  reasons.  First,  depending 
upon  the  form  and  purpose  of  the  assist- 
ance, the  bill  either  provides  a  priority 
for  medically  underserved  areas,  or  limits 
the  assistance  to  medically  underserved 
areas.  Also,  the  HMO's  to  be  assisted, 
organize  health  care  services  under  one 
comprehensive  system,  with  strong  func- 
tional ties  among  the  general  practition- 
ers, specialists,  hospitals,  ambulatory 
care  faculties,  and  extended  care  facili- 
ties in  the  commxmity.  They  have  built- 
in  incentives  for  controlling  costs,  for 
making  efficient  use  of  resources  and  the 
potential  for  self  regulation,  rather  than 
more  direct  Federal  involvement. 

Finally,  their  organizational  flexibility 
provides  the  ideal  vehicle  for  responding 
to  unique  health  problems  of  communi- 
ties, as  well  as  responding  to  improve- 
ments in  health  care  organization,  de- 
livery, and  new  forms  of  health  man- 
power. Equally  significant,  the  ongoing 
financing  of  HMO-based  health  services 
will  in  large  measure  be  supported  from 
HMO  options  imder  medicare,  medicaid, 
the  family  health  insurance  program, 
and  the  Health  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  is  relatively 
new  to  my  State  of  Kansas.  Presently, 
there  are  no  fully  developed  HMO's  In  my 
State;  however,  a  number  of  my  constit- 
uents, health  professionals  and  consum- 
ers alike,  have  expressed  to  me  their  in- 
terest in  experimentation  with  group 
practice  medicine  or  HMO's  as  one  pos- 
sible option  for  improving  and  reforming 
of  our  present  health  delivery  system. 
Mr.  President,  this  administration  bill 
will  give  Kansas  and  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion that  opportunity. 

At  the  present  time,  I  have  certain 
reservations  with  regard  to  HMO's  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  established  and 
proven  on  a  wide-scale  basis  in  the 
United  States.  However,  the  experiences 
of  the  Kaiser  permanente  plan  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  other  group  plans  and  foun- 
dation programs  similar  to  the  HMO's 
as  outlined  by  this  bill,  demonstrate 
that  HMO's  contain  the  potential  for 
a  significant  contribution  to  a  more  effi- 
cient and  more  effective  health  delivery 
system.  This  bill  is  especially  appealing 
to  my  home  State  because  of  its  focus 
on  development  of  HMO's  in  medically 
undeserved  areas  such  as  are  so  often 
found  in  rural  America. 

I  believe  this  bill  offers  a  stimulating 
and  progressive  approach  to  the  health- 
care needs  of  all  Americans,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  In  sponsoring  It. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  U.S.  TRADE  AND  IN- 
VESTMENT IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  June 
1970,  the  Department  of  Commerce  per- 
formed a  major  service  for  U.S.  business. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Domestic 
and  International  Business  Harold  B. 
Scott  led  a  mi.ssion  of  Department  of 
Commerce  experts  to  Eastern  Europe. 
Their  purpose  was  to  explore  attitudes 
there  toward  East- West  trade  in  light  of 
the  December  1969  Export  Administra- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  Scott  summarized  his  findings  in 
a  speech  before  the  International  Center 
of  New  England  on  February  4,  1971.  I 
believe  these  will  be  of  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

First,  Mr.  Scott  calls  attention  to  a 
factor  often  lost  in  discussions  of  East- 
West  trade — the  mounting  interest  of 
U.S.  businessmen  in  this  subject.  Our 
businessmen  are  anxious  to  learn  wheth- 
er this  new  market  has  long-run  poten- 
tial. They  have  no  desire  to  trade  in  com- 
modities that  would  affect  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  But  they  have 
sensed,  perhaps  more  quickly  than  gov- 
ernments, that  trends  toward  economic 
interchange  in  the  world  are  greater 
than  those  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Second,  Mr.  Scott  notes  that  lack  of 
inost-favored-nation  treatment  for  all 
Eastern  European  countries  except  Po- 
land and  Yugoslavia  is  currently  the 
most  discussed  major  problem.  He  pre- 
dicts that  our  trade  relations  will  not 
grow  rapidly  until  the  MFN  problem  is 
resolved. 

I  have  introduced  a  trade  bill  which 
inter  alia  would  provide  the  President 
with  authority  to  grant  MFN  treatment 
to  nations  not  now  enjoying  that  right. 
The  United  States  would  request  in  re- 
turn comparable  commercial  advantages. 
There  are  many  areas  where  Communist 
governments  could  ease  the  task  of  West- 
em  businessmen. 

Finally,  Mr.  Scott's  speech  imderscores 
the  disadvantage  imposed  on  our  busi- 
nessmen by  the  Inability  to  obtain  Ex-Im 
Bank  financing  for  East-West  trade.  All 
Western  European  coimtries  provide  such 
financing.  And  In  mid- 1970,  credits  ex- 
tended to  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Romania  totaled  $2.5 
billion.  This  is  another  area  where  we 
must  provide  our  businessmen  with  com- 
petitive strength. 

Mr.  Scott's  speech  also  contains  a  valu- 
able summary  of  current  administration 
attempts  to  encourage  East- West  trade- 
efforts  to  locate  import  markets  for  the 
East  Europeans,  agreement  of  the  East 
Europeans  to  provide  UJ3.  businessmen 
for  the  first  time  with  reliable  guides  to 
their  import  needs  over  the  next  5  years, 
joint  programs  to  scale  down  the  admin- 
istrative barriers  to  trade. 
'  I  beUeve  our  trade  policy  must  take 
into  account  the  realities  described  by 
Mr.  Scott.  It  should  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  evolving  nature  of  the  modem 
firm.  Many  of  these  firms  are  interna- 
tional giants  which,  if  blocked  in  the 
United  States  from  trading  with  socialist 
countries,  can  simply  shift  the  focus  of 
this  trade  to  Western  European  affiliates. 


Some  Communist  officials  contend  that 
for  this  reason  U.S.  trade  policy  is  no 
longer  of  great  interest.  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  the  case.  There  will  always  re- 
main a  broad  array  of  products  uniquely 
United  States  in  origin.  But  more  im- 
portant, the  benefits  of  trade  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  economic  sphere.  There  are 
attendant  benefits  in  other  areas,  politi- 
cal and  cultural.  We  should  not  encour- 
age our  firms  to  trade  their  foreign  af- 
filiates so  that  these  benefits  devolve  to 
others.  It  is  neither  in  our  interest,  nor 
I  believe  is  it  in  the  interests  of  East 
Euro];>eans  for  this  to  happen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Scott's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

The  Odtlook  for  U.S.  Trade  and 

Investment  in  Eastern  Europe 

(Address  by  Harold  B.  Scott) 

introduction 

It  Is  particularly  timely  to  be  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  East-West  commercial  rela- 
tions to  the  Boston  community  which  offers 
such  a  unique  combination  of  highly  spe- 
cialized businessmen  and  thought-provoking 
academicians.  The  1970's  are  expected  to 
usher  in  new  five  year  plans  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope (excluding  the  UBBil.)  calling  for 
some  $25  billion  worth  of  piircbases  from  In- 
dustrialized western  countries  over  tbe  next 
five  years.  The  growing  apfteai  of  thla  rela- 
tively unexplored  market  place  to  tbe  n.8. 
businessman,  plus  an  Increased  government 
Interest  In  encouraging  the  development  of 
economic  relations  with  this  area,  have  pro- 
duced record  U.S.-Eastern  Europe  trade  and 
licensing  levels  in  1969  and  again  in  1970.  I 
am  somewhat  nervously  aware  as  I  address 
this  group  that  your  past  experience  In  East- 
ern Europe,  particularly  in  tbe  area  of  sophis- 
ticated electronic  equipment,  leaves  you  col- 
lectively with  considerably  more  expertise 
than  me  on  this  subject.  While  putting  me 
on  my  mettle.  It  does  make  It  easier  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  some  of  the  findings  and  fol- 
low-up activities  to  our  trade  survey  mission 
that  visited  Eastern  Europe  last  June. 

BUSINESS    interest 

While  a  smaU  group  of  n.S.  individual  com- 
panies have  maintained  a  continuing  inter- 
est in  East/West  trade  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  very  few  companies  are  relatively  weU 
established  in  this  area,  general  business  In- 
terest in  Eastern  Europe  is  of  fairly  recent 
origin.  Also,  I  believe  It  is  fair  to  state  that 
present  business  Interest,  while  strong,  re- 
mains cautious.  Only  a  bandftil  of  new-to- 
the-area  companies  have  thoroughly  Investi- 
gated the  market  opportunities  for  their 
products  and.  resulting  from  such  Investiga- 
tion, reached  specific  conclusions  as  to 
whether  this  market  has  potential  and  how 
such  potential  specifically  will  be  exploited. 
To  most  executives,  on  the  marketing  map. 
this  area  still  shows  white — "unexplored  ter- 
ritory"— intriguing,  baffling,  and  therefore  to 
a  degree  romantic. 

Resulting  from  the  broadening  Interest  in 
expanded  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  as  par- 
ticularly evidenced  by  tbe  debate  at  the  time 
the  Export  Control  Act  was  up  for  renewal, 
and  In  conformance  with  tbe  ^Irlt  of  the 
present  Export  Administration  Act.  it  seemed 
timely  and  desirable  for  your  Oovemment 
to  obtain  firsthand  information  as  to  tbe 
possibilities  for  expanded  trade.  Accordingly, 
last  June,  accompanied  by  three  trade  spe- 
cialists from  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
I  visited  the  Bloc  countries  (except  Russia, 
East  Germany  and  Albania)  and  talked  ex- 
tensively   with    business    and    government 
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people.  I  would  like  to  ibare  wltb  you  this 
afternoon  some  ol  my  Impressions  resulting 
from  this  trip  and  some  of  Commerce's 
foUow-up  activities. 

STATISTICAL    BACKCBOUND 

While  the  relative  background  figures  of 
East-West  trade  are  generally  well  known, 
It  might  be  useful  to  repeat  them  very  briefly 
so  that  we  all  have  a  good  awareness  of  the 
distance  the  United  States  haa  to  travel 
before  It  can  claim  a  meaningful  share  of 
this  Intriguing  market.  In  IMB,  Eastern 
Surope,  excluding  Russia,  purchased  (3.9 
billion  from  the  West.'  Of  this  only  «144 
million  or  about  4%  was  of  U.S.  origin. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  trade  account,  these 
COMECON  countries  sold  $3.2  blUlon  to 
Western  countries  and  only  tl44  million  or 
4.5%  to  the  United  States.  To  give  perspec- 
tive to  the  rate  of  growth,  this  trade  over 
the  past  five  years  has  grown  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  15%. 

The  1970  U.S./Eastern  Eiuope  trade  of  9679 
million  was  30%  higher  than  the  1969  trade 
level.  It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  over 
960  million  of  technical  data,  which  does  not 
appear  In  the  trade  figures,  was  licensed  to 
Eastern  Europe  In  1970.  This  represented 
better  than  a  2-fold  Increase  over  1969. 

LXCnLATIOK 

No  background  discussion  could  be  com- 
plete without  at  least  an  allusion  to  the 
politics  of  East/West  trade.  This  group  is 
well  informed  of  the  progress  through  the 
Congress  last  year  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  (then  called  the  Export  Control 
Act) .  Many  In  Government  were  genuinely 
siu'prlsed  and  pleased  at  that  time  to  ob- 
serve the  breadth  of  Interest  in  East/West 
trade  and  the  more  relaxed  attitude  of  the 
Congress  toward  liberalized  regulations.  To- 
day there  are  few  In  or  out  of  Government 
who  can  deny  that  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  as  It  finally  was  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident is  an  improvement  over  earlier  regu- 
lations— an  Improvement  in  terms  of  posi- 
tive language,  a  fresh  approach,  and  a  clear 
sense  of  Congress  calling  for  a  liberalization 
of  controls. 

With  the  passage  into  law  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  the  Office  of  Export  Con- 
trol promptly  intensified  the  review  of  the 
controlled  commodities  as  called  for  under 
the  Act  and,  secondly,  began  a  review  of  the 
licensing  procedures  not  Just  In  conformance 
with  the  law  but  more  lmix)rtantly  In  con- 
formance with  the  expressed  needs  of  the 
bxislness  community.  In  1970,  the  Depart- 
ment reduced  restrictions  on  exports  of  over 
1300  commodities,  including  more  than  360 
types  of  electronic  instruments,  machinery, 
and  transportation  equipment;  300  classes 
of  metal  and  metal  products;  and  470  chem- 
loals.  The  first  phase  of  the  list  review  Is 
about  70%  completed.  Emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  reviewing  first  those  commodities 
of  most  Immediate  benefit  to  export. 

As  with  any  new  act,  a  judgment  as  to  ex- 
actly how  far  we  have  moved  towards  lib- 
eralization can  best  be  determined  by  a  study 
of  individual  cases.  While  it  Is  too  early  to 
make  precise  Judgments,  we  believe  that 
based  upon  the  cases  reported  to  date,  there 
have  Indeed  been  significant  changes.  (See 
charts  attached.) 

TEIP    SPBCmCATtONS 

It  was  against  this  background  that  our 
Mission  set  out  to  collect  facts.  We  visited 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Poland, 
Romania,  and  very  briefly  Yugoslavia.  It  was 
decided  on  this  first  trip  not  to  Include  Rus- 
sia because  the  task  thus  became  too  large 
for  our  trip.  Also,  we  wished  to  make  the 
first  official  government  post-war  mission  a 
relatively  low-key  adventure  As  a  fact-find- 
ing group,  we  emphasized  to  our  hosts  that 
we  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  negotiations; 
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we  sought  to  avoid  dialectics  and  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  we  hoped  to  concen- 
trate on  identifying  areas  where  positive 
Improvement  of  trade  relations  under  exist- 
ing circumstances  were  feasible  and  in  such 
areas  to  discuss  specific  plans  of  action.  This 
meant  that  while  we  were  anxious  to  assess 
the  Impact  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  the  lack  of  MFN  (Most-Favored  Nation 
tarlfif  treatment) ,  or  Eximbank  financing,  we 
were  not  willing  to  either  defend  their  pres- 
ence or  speculate  as  to  the  terms  under 
which  Improvements  might  be  negotiated. 
Similarly,  for  our  part  we  avoided  any  dis- 
cussion of  COMECON  trade  or  political  pol- 
icies as  a  deterrent  to  expanded  East/West 
trade.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  hosts 
not  only  scrupulously  adhered  to  these  re- 
quests, but  also  seemed  relieved  not  to  be 
burdened  with  these  time-consvunlng  ritu- 
als. There  were  indeed  exceptions,  which 
provided  interesting  and  tedium-relieving 
pyrotechnics,  but  these  oases  generally  orig- 
inated with  lower  level  officials. 

FINOXNOa 

In  dlBOUssing  the  findings  of  our  Mission, 
I  group  them  into  two  broad  categories:  (1) 
those  general  to  the  countries  visited  and 
(2)  specifics  that  apply  to  certain  countries 
and  not  to  others.  In  this  discussion,  I  ex- 
clude entirely  Yugoslavia  because,  for  trade 
purposes,  It  virtually  enjoys  parity  with 
Western  European  nations.  Its  problems 
while  complex  »re  therefore  quite  different. 
Also,  for  such  an  informed  group  I  didn't 
plan  to  spend  time  discussing  the  "how  to" 
aspects  of  East /'West  trade. 

As  to  the  generalities,  first,  let's  list  the 
deterrents  to  expanded  United  States/East- 
ern Europe  trade  in  order  of  magnitude  as 
we  assessed  them: 

1.  Psychological  barrier 

U.S.  business  leaders  have  explored  trade 
opportunities  in  Socialist  countries  with  ex- 
treme caution  and  in  many  Instances  have 
refused  any  contact  because  they  were  avratre 
of  the  real  danger  of  reprisal  in  the  VB. 
market  and  also  because  they  were  not  sure 
in  their  mind  of  the  morality  of  a  trade  rela- 
tionship. The  geographic  distance,  and  the 
lack  of  any  strong  trading  Infrastructure 
also  strongly  influenced  the  psychological 
barrier.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  Socialist 
countries,  there  is  a  comparable  psychological 
barrier  so  deeply  rooted  In  the  different  po- 
litical philosophies,  for  as  you  know  East 
Europeans  are  extraordinarily  pragmatic. 
Their  hangups  are  more  In  the  area  of  dis- 
trust of  the  American  businessman  as  an 
known  quantity  and  an  exaggerated  con- 
cept of  his  negotiating  abUlty.  Many  of  the 
specific  deterrents  we  discussed  dissolve  un- 
der close  scrutiny  into  this  vague  area  of 
what  for  a  lack  of  a  better  word  we  oaU  the 
•psychologloal  barrier." 

2.  The  lack  of  MFN  treatment 
The  laok  of  MFN  treatment  to  all  Bast 
European  countries  except  Poland  Is  the 
most  discussed  major  problem.  To  a  degree, 
this  deterrent  while  real  also  Is  partly  psy- 
chological. There  is  a  strong  feeling  ^mong 
East  Europeans  that  the  lack  of  M7N  is  a 
form  of  punishment.  Importers  not  only  pay 
a  higher  duty  but  view  such  treatment  as  a 
symbol  of  the  "unwelcome  mat."  One  of  the 
major  purposes  of  our  Mission  was  an  ex- 
amination, product  by  prodixst  and  country 
by  country,  of  export  potential  to  the  United 
States.  Indeed  there  were  many  specific  prod- 
uct areas  where  the  lack  of  MTN  removed 
all  possibilities.  There  were,  however,  many 
of  their  products  with  some  UJ3.  potential, 
despite  the  lack  of  MPN,  that  had  not  been 
aggressively  promoted.  One  can  speculate 
that  occasionaUy  the  lack  of  M7N  represents 
a  warm  security  blanket  under  which  East- 
ern European  export  enterprises  can  quite 
easily  hide  their  lethargy.  It  Is  safe  and  prac- 
tical to  conclude  that  trade  relations  will  not 


grow  rapidly  xmtU  the  MPN  problem  is  re- 
solved.  It  is  equally  sound  to  conclude  that 
East  European  countries  have  specific  tride 
opportimltles  In  the  United  States  today 
with  the  existing  tariff  structure  that  they 
axe  not  exploiting  to  maximum  potential 
We  in  Commerce  hope  to  be  helpful  in  this 
area  in  the  months  ahead,  for  we  t>elleve  that 
political  awareness  of  the  MPN  problem  can 
be  heightened  by  trading  actively  with 
ccnsequent  agitation  by  the  business  com- 
munity for  even  broader  trade  which  would 
result  with  MFN. 

3.  East  EuTope/U.S.  export  potential 
Before  moving  on.  It  is  appropriate  to 
mention  that  in  general  the  East  European 
product  line  in  its  present  form  does  not 
have  major  potential  in  the  United  SUtes 
with  or  without  MFN.  Furthermore,  as  you 
know,  the  decision  to  export  is  not  made 
with  complete  freedom.  There  are  strong 
conflicting  demands  on  available  production 
not  only  by  the  domestic  market  but  also 
from  other  memljers  of  the  COMECON  group 
to  which  there  are  heavy  contractural  obli- 
gations. Soft  currency  markets,  sloped  to  the 
Socialist  concept,  such  as  Egypt,  Iraq,  and 
Cuba,  also  have  prior  call  on  a  significant 
amount  of  production.  Finally  hard  currency 
markets  of  Western  Europe,  where  the  trade 
infrastructiu^  is  well  established,  figure  im- 
portantly In  Eastern  European  export  deci- 
sions. Thus,  the  average  enterprise  views  the 
U.S.  market  not  only  with  the  realization 
that  it  is  difficult  and  time  consuming  to 
develop  but  also  with  the  awareness  that 
serving  it  can  strain  commitments  elsewhere. 
In  many  instances,  these  considerations 
alone  lead  to  meaningful  negative  decisions. 
4.  Eximbank  financing 
Of  equal  or  even  greater  importance  than 
the  laok  of  MFN  as  a  trade  deterrent  is  the 
lack  of  credit — short,  medium  or  long-term. 
Western  Europe's  trade  relationship  with 
the  Bloc  has  been  built  on  credit.  It  started 
some  years  ago  averaging  at  3-year  term, 
stabilized  briefiy  at  a-years  by  the  Berne 
"Gentlemen's  Agreement,"  (which  has  stead- 
ily become  less  and  less  gentlemanly)  and 
now  runs  from  8  to  10  years.  Western  Euro- 
pean money  costs  today  average  the  usual 
6%.  While  there  are  not  really  reliable  fig- 
ures as  to  the  hard  currency  indebtedness 
of  the  East  European  countries,  you  might 
be  Interested  In  some  rough  estimates  that 
we  have  developed  as  follows.  These  are  ex- 
pressed both  in  terms  of  dollars  and  as  a 
function  of  each  country's  rate  of  hard  cur- 
rency export.  Even  taking  Into  consideration 
the  tentative  nature  of  these  figures.  It  can 
be  seen  that  the  Bloc  countries  have  man- 
aged their  hard  ciirrency  debt  quite  well. 


I9G9  exports 

Months  of 

Mld-1970 

to  industrial 

hard  eurrsncy 

debt* 

West 

«JViort> 

Bulgaria 

Visa 

{281 

12 

Czedioslovakif . . . 

400 

829 

6 

Hungary 

350 

577 

7 

Poland 

600 

892 

I 

Romania 

700 

530 

16 

<  At  1969  export  levels. 

We  eJl  recognize  that  settlements  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  are  via  clearing  ac- 
counts and  that  the  above  figures  therefore 
to  a  degree  represent  only  currency  Unbal- 
ances in  the  clearing  account.  Notwithstand- 
ing, given  this  competitive  structure,  the  al- 
most total  lack  of  commercial  credit  from 
U.S.  sources,  the  high  cost  of  what  is  avail- 
able, plus  the  lack  of  ExlmbEmk  financing 
adds  up  to  a  major  problem.  In  discussing 
this  subject  during  our  trip,  we  often  ques- 
tioned whether  the  laok  of  credit  might  be 
offset  by  a  greater  Interest  by  U.S.  firms  in 
barter,  switch  deals,  clearing  accounts  or  even 
bilateral  trade  agreements.  To  our  surprise 
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yjera  was  little  or  no  enthusiasm  for  this 
concept.  The  underlying  reasons  seem  to  be 
that  the  Bloc  countries'  experience  with  such 
deals,  particularly  in  the  COMECON  area  but 
tlflo  in  Western  Europe,  leads  to  their  disen- 
chantment. In  their  opinion  such  trade  has 
become  Incredibly  complicated,  unrealistic 
and  therefore  undiUy  sluggish.  The  Soclal- 
ttts,  at  least  when  talking  expanded  UJ3. 
trade,  seem  to  prefer  straight  money  deals 
with  adequate  credit  at  competitive  rates. 
Oertalnly  there  will  be  no  great  surge  In 
American  exports  until  we  are  able  to  pro- 
vide adequate  amounts  of  6-year,  6%  money. 
5.  Effect  of  export  controls 

Of  great  Interest  to  us  was  the  degree  to 
which  the  export  control  regulations  inhib- 
ited trade.  It  Is  fair,  of  course,  to  speculate 
that,  as  members  of  the  Administration  and 
as  guests  of  polite  and  hospitable  hosts,  we 
received  courteously  weighted  opinions  as  to 
the  problems  posed  by  export  controls.  What- 
ever the  circumstances,  we  were  quite  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  Socialists  as  a  group 
were  not  so  much  concerned  with  export 
controls  as  by  the  lack  of  MFN  and  Eximbank 
flnanclng.  In  their  pragmatic  way  they 
seemed  to  accept  the  necessity  for  controls. 
They  recognized  the  objectives  and,  except 
for  isolated  cases,  they  did  not  seem  frus- 
trated either  by  the  controls  or  the  bureau- 
cratic administration  of  them.  As  an  aside, 
I  should  report  that  In  a  meeting  In  Vienna 
with  a  representative  group  of  U.S.  btisiness- 
men  having  responsibility  for  their  company's 
East/West  trade,  we  were  heavily  sandpapered 
on  this  subject  of  export  controls,  and  from 
this  comparison,  one  might  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  export  controls  are  a  real  deter- 
rent to  U.S.  initiatives  in  Eastern  Evirope, 
but  not  of  equal  concern  to  our  potaatlal 
customers  in  the  area. 

Before  leaving  controls  I  would  emphasize 
that  there  were  significant  exceptions  to  this 
attitude  In  certain  countries  and  certain 
technologies.  There  remain  big  problems,  but 
these  are  of  a  specialized  nature. 
6.  Lack  of  Interest 

Probably  as  the  summation  of  the  above 
five  deterrents,  the  sixth  could  be  called  lack 
of  Interest.  Given  the  lack  of  detailed  knowl- 
edge and  given  the  very  low  level  of  existing 
trade,  a  surprising  number  of  enterprise 
managers  and  Government  officials,  while  ex- 
pressing Interest  and  a  willingness  to  enter 
upon  careful  theoretical  disctission,  conveyed 
the  feeling  that  they  had  better  ways  to  use 
their  time.  From  this  attitude  I  conclude 
that  the  major  Initiatives  for  expanded  East/ 
Weet  trade  will  have  to  be  taken  by  the  VS. 
business  community.  We  in  Government  can 
serve  a  useful  function  by  creating  an  aware- 
ness in  Eastern  Ehirope  of  the  great  potential 
of  the  U.S.  market,  of  our  Interests  in  remov- 
ing deterrents,  and  of  our  willingness  to  act 
as  "expediters."  The  East  Europeans'  lack  of 
Interest  or  initiative  should  be  qualified  by 
recognition  that  all  the  Bloc  countries  have 
a  deep  respect  for  American  technology. 
Olven  the  heightened  world  competition  and 
the  worldwide  assumption  that  the  United 
States  is  losing  its  technological  edge,  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  that  the  UJ3.  businessman 
comes  to  this  particular  market  with  a  pre- 
established  respect  for  his  product  and  a 
corresponding  recognition  that  In  all  prob- 
ability U.S.  goods  will  cost  more  than  alter- 
native sources. 

BAST  roaOPSAN  COtrNTST  DIFPERBNTIATION 

As  is  well  recognized,  particularly  by  this 
group,  there  are  startling  differences  between 
the  Bloc  countries.  Particularly  there  is  vary- 
ing recognition  as  to  the  degree  of  Impor- 
tance Western  technology  plays  In  each 
country's  planned  economic  growth.  One  or 
two  countries  are  quite  content  to  remain 
almost  entlrrty  dependent  on  Russia  for  their 
technology;  others  lean  heavily  on  the  West 


fat  present  Europe)  either  openly  or  quietly, 
and  there  is  increasing  recognition  of  the  role 
Japan  can  play. 

JOINT    VENTURES 

Some  countries  have  thought  deeply  and 
practically  about  the  desirability  of  Jomt 
ventures  as  a  device  to  sMquire  Western  tech- 
nology and  management  at  relatively  lower 
cost.  They  have  devised  ways  to  harmonize 
the  concept  of  state  ownership  of  prtq>erty 
with  the  Capitalist  concept  of  equity  owner- 
ship and  access  to  profits.  While  it  Is  true 
that  there  already  exist  many  Joint  ventures, 
particularly  with  West  European  firms,  such 
today  depend  on  the  sulwtitutlon  of  product 
for  profit.  I  Ijelleve  that  in  certain  countries 
our  Mission  explored  more  deeply  and  re- 
ceived a  more  positive  response  to  the  true 
profit  oriented  Joint  venture  concept  than 
had  previously  been  expressed.  We  believe 
that  in  this  area  tliere  are  immediate  and 
imftortant  opportunities  for  selected  VB. 
companies.  Obviously,  the  negotiation  of 
such  joint  venture  will  be  dilBcult,  for  much 
new  ground  will  have  U)  be  explored.  What  Is 
cost  of  goods?  What  are  selling  expenses? 
What  will  be  the  management  structure? 
What  markets  in  addition  to  the  home 
market  are  to  be  served?  What  are  appro- 
priate profit  margins  and  perhaps  above  all, 
what  rate  of  currency  conversion  shall  be 
applied?  The  negotiation  here  of  the  true 
Joint  venture  Is  really  an  agreement  on  basic 
capitaiist  economics.  I  llrmly  believe,  how- 
ever, that  at  this  point  in  time,  an  explora- 
tion by  business  of  the  opportunity  we  ex- 
posed is  worth  effort  for  these  reasons: 

1.  It  is  doubtful  that  even  If  all  the  men- 
tioned trade  problems  could  Ije  removed,  we 
could  catch  up  in  trade  with  the  Eun^^eans 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Meaningful  two- 
way  trade  will  take  time  to  develop. 

2.  The  rate  of  projected  economic  growth 
within  the  Bloc  countries  Is  such  that  unless 
our  systems  are  installed  In  the  near  future 
we  face  the  possibility  of  virtual  exclusion  la 
major  Bfeas. 

3.  In  the  Joint  venture  concept  the  United 
States  has  a  flexibility  and  a  competence 
based  on  worldwide  experience  superior  to 
our  West  European  and  Japanese  competi- 
tion. It  shotild  be  exploited. 

4.  While  In  the  Commerce  Department  It 
Is  not  our  mission  to  dream  of  brtdgebulld- 
Ing,  the  temptation  persists,  and  the  joint 
venture  makes  even  better  bridges  than  does 
the  excliange  of  goods. 

POSmVE   ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

While  I  have  dealt  at  length  vrith  the 
problems  of  building  a  meaningful  United 
States/East  European  commercial  relation- 
ship, I  do  not  wish  to  leave  you  with  the 
feeUng  that  the  outlook  Is  bleak,  and  that 
there  were  not  some  Important  poeltive 
results  from  our  Mission.  Generally,  we  es- 
tablished the  Commerce  Department  as  a 
communication  point  for  relaying  mut\uU 
business  interests  between  the  Socialist 
countries'  governments  and  the  V£.  counter- 
parts. Given  the  lack  of  cMnmercial  Infra- 
structure (no  commercial  attaches  in  U.S. 
embassies,  few  local  agents  or  dlstributoiB, 
and  little  published  market  data,  etc.),  this 
communication  factor  alone  should  be  useful. 

More  speclflcally,  we  in  Commerce  have 
analyzed  the  major  product  lines  produced 
in  Eastern  Europe  to  determine  their  XJB. 
potential.  For  those  that  show  promise  we 
are  assisting  the  producers  In  locating  quail- 
fled  distributors  or  co-venture  partners.  Also, 
we  are  making  available  to  them  U.S.  market 
data  that  we  collect  In  Commerce.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  from  several  countries 
visited,  we  obtained  so-called  shopping  lists 
consisting  of  major  technology  or  plants 
which  each  country  Is  Interested  In  buying 
or  oo-venturlng.  Using  these  shon>lng  lists 
we  are  working  with  the  East  European 
Embassies  and  their  foreign  trade  ofltolajs  to 


identify  quallfled  American  companies,  de- 
termine their  interest  and  arrange  introduc- 
tions. We  are  trying  hard  to  be  an  effective 
broker. 

Finally,  we  are  undertaking  a  majOT  ef- 
fort to  normalize  our  ustial  commercial  1b- 
telllgence  services  so  that  we  can  give  to  the 
U.S.  business  community  the  saone  type  of 
information  on  Eastern  Europe  as  Is  avail- 
able about  other  major  markets.  While  this 
seems  a  minor  step,  it  win  take  tlnve  and 
persuasion  before  we  receive  a  meaningful 
flow  of  information  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  this  information  and  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Bloc  to  reveal  significant  mar- 
ket data. 


To  summarize,  the  major  problems  limit- 
ing the  expansion  of  two-way  trade  are  lack 
of  MFN  and  export  credit.  Should  these  be 
removed  the  rate  of  growth  of  trade  stUl 
will  be  relatively  slow  due  to  (a)  the  Inap- 
propriate product  line  of  East  European 
countries,  (b)  Eastern  Ehirope's  lack  of  hard 
currency  reserves,  (c)  West  Etiropean  and 
to  an  Increasing  degree  Japanese  competi- 
tion, and  (d)  U.S.  inexperience  In  the  area. 

There  is  rapid  economic  growth  in  the  Bloc. 
It  has  a  sophisticated  and  technlcally-orl- 
ented  citizenry  and  a  yearning  for  a  better 
standard  of  living.  The  political  and  psycho- 
logical problems  of  the  past  are  waning,  and 
there  exist  today  real  opportunities  both  for 
expanded  two-way  trade  and  other  forms  ot 
collaboration  in  certain  countries.  These  op- 
portunities should  be  careftilly  e^lored  by 
the  business  community.  Obviously  the  ultl- 
nmte  potential  of  the  area  relative  to  other 
world  markets  has  to  be  kept  in  perspective. 
Our  comi>etitor8  in  lEurope  and  to  an  In- 
creasing degree  Japan  considers  It  fertile 
ground — so  do  we. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL  AND 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the 
United  States  held  a  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute  International  Conference  on 
"Goals  and  Strategy  for  Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  in  the  Seventies." 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  "to 
assist  in  the  formulation  of  standards 
and  goals  which  are  substantially  ac- 
ceptable, economically  practicable,  and 
internationally  comparable — and  of  rec- 
ommendatiorLs  for  achieving  them."  The 
conference  also  included  "consideration 
of  the  optimum  mix  between  regulation 
and  incentives  and  p>ractlcable  measures 
in  both  categories." 

Distinguished  participants  In  this  con- 
ference included  Harald  B.  Malmgren, 
senior  fellow  of  the  Overseas  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  who  deUvered  a  paper 
on  "Envinmment  Cc«itrol  and  the  In- 
ternational Economy." 

Mr.  Malmgren  is  ccmcemed  about  the 
many  possible  domestic  and  internation- 
al economic  effects  of  various  approaches 
to  conectlng  environment  problems.  His 
thesis  is  this : 

As  a  matter  of  basic  ptalloeoiAiy  about  the 
protriems  In  this  area,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  problem  is  not  one  of  getting  all 
nations  to  behave  In  the  same  way  edentlfl- 
cally,  but  rather  of  providing  a  frameirork 
for  guidelines  and  obligations  which  help 
to  harmonize  the  various  national  ap>proaches 
which  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  nation- 
al differences. 

Mr.  Malmgren's  essay  contains  a  i^um  - 
ber  ot  important  insights,  such  as  the 
following: 
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Tlie  capital-short  developing  nations  face 
a  far  more  complex  set  of  choices  than  the 
richer  countries.  Capital  Investment*  In 
clean-up  for  developing  nations  Involves  a 
direct  trade-oS  with  Increased  employment 
opportunities  or  Increased  exports  or  other 
economic  growth  objectives,  which  are  nec- 
essary simply  to  sustain  life. 

In  general  the  relative  competitive  posi- 
tions of  industries,  and  of  countries,  can  be 
markedly  altered  by  differences  In  require- 
ments from  country  to  country  whenever 
heavy  Investment  or  altered  operating  costs 
are  Involved  In  the  effort  to  clean  up. 

Tough  pollution  controls  can  result  In  the 
building  of  plants  abroad,  this  In  a  sense 
exporting  the  pollution,  but  also  exporting 
long-term  capital  and  Jobe. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
profit  from  Mr.  Malmgren's  thoughtful 
essay.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Environment    Control    and    the    Interna- 
tional Economy 
(By  Harald  B.  Malmgren) 

INTRODTJCnOK 

The  growing  pressures  from  citizens,  Parlla- 
menta,  and  scientists  for  tighter  control  of 
effluence,  of  product  composition,  of  product 
use,  and  of  resource  exploitation  will  In- 
evitably bring  about  a  rapidly  Increasing 
number  of  new  laws,  administrative  regula- 
tions and  procedures,  and  new  economic  de- 
vices designed  to  bring  about  fundamental 
change.  Different  methods  of  controlling  en- 
vironmental factors  will  have  different  do- 
mestic and  International  economic  effects. 
The  particular  mix  of  policies  and  measures 
chosen  by  a  national  government  can  have  a 
major  Impact  on  the  Interests  of  industry  In 
other  countries,  as  well  as  on  Its  own  In- 
dustry. Thus  there  are  many  policy  Issues 
which  require  urgent  examination,  by  Indus- 
tries themselves  as  well  as  by  governments. 

Because  so  little  is  known  about  environ- 
ment control,  and  about  methods  for  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  nations  in  this  area,  it 
is  likely  that  governments  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  Intervene  selectively,  using 
different  methods  for  different  kinds  of  prob- 
lems; and  It  is  likely  that  Industries  them- 
selves will  follow  an  experimental  approach, 
exploring  different  avenues  In  the  search  for 
a  better  balance  between  economics  and  so- 
cial objectives. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  common  Interna- 
tional scientlflo  standards  could  be  agreed 
upon  in  many  areas.  Partly,  scientists  them- 
selves do  not  easily  reach  agreement  on  what 
are  the  appropriate  standards.  Moreover,  the 
problems  of  emission  or  effluence  depend  on 
the  local  environment  and  the  local  tastes 
and  preferences  of  people.  A  plant  on  an 
island  with  Its  emissions  going  out  to  sea  is 
not  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  a 
similar  plant  in  a  high  density  population 
area  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  of  the  United 
States  or  in  Western  Europe.  The  capital- 
short  developing  nations  face  a  far  more 
complex  set  of  choices  than  the  richer  coun- 
tries. Capital  Investments  in  clean-up  for 
developing  nations  Involves  a  direct  trade-off 
with  increased  employment  opportunities  or 
increased  exports  or  other  economic  growth 
objectives,  which  are  necessary  simply  to 
sustain  life.  The  "quality  of  life"  issues  for 
the  nonaffluent  countries  will  Inevitably  take 
lower  priority  than  issues  of  economic  sur- 
vival. This  will  be  true  politically,  whether 
or  not  one  believes  that  In  the  long  run  such 
a  ranking  of  priorities  will  prove  eoonomloal- 
ly  and  socially  harmful. 

The  consequence  of  selectivity  In  national 
policies,  and  of  differing  policies  from  one 
country  to  another,  can  be  significant  shifts 


In  production,  investment,  and  trade  incen- 
tives and  opportunities.  Conflicts  can  arise 
from  different  technical  standards,  safety 
regulations,  economic  Incentives  and  penal- 
ties, and  so  on. 

Consider  the  use  of  national  standards  and 
regulations.  Where  one  country's  standards 
differ  from  another's.  Imports  may  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  by  technical  restrictions, 
or  the  prices  of  such  Imports  may  have  to  be 
raised  to  cover  the  costs  of  adapting  these 
products  to  the  different  national  standard. 
This  kind  of  problem  arises  where  a  product 
Is  a  potential  pollutant  (e.g.,  insecticides) 
or  where  the  product  must  meet  consump- 
tion or  safety  standards  (e.g.,  automotive 
standards). 

Another  type  of  problem,  of  potentially 
major  International  Importance,  is  the  cost 
impact  on  industry  arising  from  new  en- 
vironmental controls  and  pollution  limits.  If 
the  steel  Industry  in  the  United  States  is 
forced  to  spend  large  sums  on  cleaning  up 
and  eliminating  effluence.  Us  cost  position 
win  obviously  alter  vls-a-vls  competitive  im- 
ports from  countries  where  no  such  expend- 
itures are  required.  Perhaps  all  of  what  would 
have  been  capital  expenditures  on  productiv- 
ity Improvement  instead  goes  into  reducing 
undesirable  effluence — in  this  case,  the  air 
and  water  are  cleaner  but  the  company  can 
fall  behind  relatively  In  Its  competitive  po- 
sition. In  general  the  relative  competitive 
positions  of  industries,  and  of  countries,  can 
be  markedly  altered  by  differences  in  require- 
ments from  country  to  country  whenever 
heavy  Investment  or  altered  operating  costs 
are  Involved  in  the  effort  to  clean  up. 

One  country  may  require  heavy  invest- 
ment, and  Increased  operating  expenditures 
for  more  detailed  Inspection  and  testing.  An- 
other country  may  provide  tax  incentives, 
leaving  industry  free  to  choose  Its  own  aj>- 
proach,  while  being  subsidized  through  the 
tax  incentives.  Still  another  country  may  re- 
quire nothing,  leaving  Industry  free  to  choose 
the  lowest  cost  method  of  production  regard- 
less of  effluence  or  product  content.  The 
amounts  of  money  Involved  In  cleaning  up 
are  large,  so  that  these  relative  shifts  can 
dramatically  alter  the  incentives  to  Invest  In 
one  country  as  compared  with  another.  In 
addition  to  altering  trade  possibilities.  Tough 
pollution  controls  can  result  In  the  building 
of  plants  abroad,  thus  in  a  sense  exporting 
the  pollution,  but  also  exporting  long-term 
capital  and  Jobs. 

It  is  also  probable  that  multinational  com- 
panies will  find  their  Internal  operations  ad- 
versely affected  by  differing  national  product 
and  process  requirements.  Such  adverse  ef- 
fects can  be  especially  severe  In  those  oases 
where  the  International  business  operation 
has  been  built  upon  transfers  of  components 
and  Intermediates  from  the  home  country. 
This  is  particularly  relevant  to  U.S.  com- 
panies abroad  in  certain  Industries. 

ALTKRNATIVX    MEA8T7BE8    FOR    ENVIKONMENTAL 
CONTROL 

Governments  may  use  many  different 
kinds  of  Instruments  for  controlling  the  en- 
vironment. Specific  standards  for  product 
composition,  product  design,  and  product 
use,  and  specific  regulations  on  production 
methods  and  emissions  can  be  provided. 
The  more  specific  and  the  more  highly  de- 
fined technically  a  standard  or  regulation  is, 
the  more  likely  there  will  be  differences  In 
method  of  control  among  products.  Indus- 
tries, and  couintries.  In  pharmaceuticals,  for 
example,  standards  are  policed  In  some  coun- 
tries by  inspection  during  the  process  of  pro- 
duction, rather  than  of  the  final  packaged 
product.  This  method  of  oonsimier  protec- 
tion In  Prance,  for  example,  has  meant  a 
virtual  embargo  on  the  Importation  of  phar- 
maceuticals Into  France,  and  a  strong  Incen- 
tive for  overseas  producers  to  establish  pro- 
duction facilities  In  France.  Controls  admin- 
istered in  the  form  of  Inspection  of  produc- 


tion Itself  thus  can  prevent  traae,  and  create 
incentives  to  move  production  facilities. 

Another  method  of  control  Is  through  de- 
sign requirements  and  quality  requirements 
We  have  already  seen  that  U.S.  automotive 
design  requirements  are  having  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  outlook  for  automobile  pro- 
ducers in  other  countries,  most  of  whom  have 
significant  exports  to  the  U.S.  These  same 
design  requirements  also  raise  the  relative 
cost  of  U.S.  production,  weakening  the  V.S 
competitive  position  on  exports  to  other 
countries.  This  type  of  problem  has  so  far 
been  rather  exceptional.  Looking  to  the  fu- 
ture, it  Is  likely  to  become  a  fairly  wide- 
spread type  of  problem.  Hand  In  hand  with 
design  and  quality  standards  go  specific,  de- 
tailed marking  or  labeling  requirements.  Such 
requirements  are  among  the  Nontarlff  Trade 
Barriers  (NTB's)  most  complained  about  In- 
ternationally, particularly  by  other  govern- 
ments concerning  the  problems  their  nation- 
als face  In  exporting  to  the  U.S. 

Another  method  of  control  Is  through  the 
use  of  tax  Incentives  and  government  sub- 
sidies to  Industry.  This  can  ease  the  cost  of 
transition  from  one  product  line  to  another, 
or  from  one  mode  of  production  to  another' 
It  Is  not  likely  to  be  very  effective  unless 
used  In  conjunction  with  specific  standards 
or  regulations,  but  in  that  case  the  aids  to 
Industry  become  a  form  of  adjustment  as- 
sistance to  moderate  the  effects  of  govern- 
mental decisions  made  on  behalf  of  national 
welfare.  A  particularly  useful  area  for  special 
aids  or  Incentlvee  would  be  encouragement 
of  research  and  development  of  new  technol- 
ogy better  adapted  to  social  objectives.  Vari- 
ous international  problems  can  arise  as  a 
consequence  of  aids,  however.  As  already 
noted.  If  an  Industry  Is  assisted  In  one  coun- 
try by  government  aids,  while  the  same  in- 
dustry in  another  country  carries  Its  burden 
of  adjustment  alone,  their  relative  competi- 
tive positions  will  be  altered.  Assistance  to 
research  and  development  may  tend  to  dis- 
criminate In  unusual  ways.  TTius.  European 
governments  would  probably  have  consider- 
able difficulty  In  granting  the  same  form  of 
assistance  to  American-owned  corporations 
operating  In  Europe  aa  they  would  provide 
for  European-owned  entitles. 

A  different  approach  could  be  through  ex- 
tensive use  of  penalties,  whether  In  the 
form  of  fines.  In  the  form  of  user  charges, 
or  In  the  form  of  taxes  on  pollutant  products 
or  on  polluters  themselves.  The  use  of  penal- 
ties on  businesses  for  failure  to  meet  techni- 
cal requirements  creates,  If  the  penalties  are 
big  enough,  an  Incentive  to  step  up  capital 
expenditure  for  cleaner  methods  of  produc- 
tion, or  for  processes  which  produce  cleaner 
products.  This  again  hurts  the  relative  posi- 
tion In  the  world  market  of  these  companle."!. 
In  cases  where  they  might  face  foreign  com- 
petitors under  no  such  penalty  systems. 

In  the  case  of  special  taxes,  there  have 
been  many  proposals.  One  recent  proposal  in 
the  United  States  has  been  the  suggestion 
that  each  automobile  sold  In  the  U.S.  bear 
a  special  $25  tax  to  offset  the  government, 
or  social  costs  of  disposing  of  that  automo- 
bile when  It  has  reached  the  end  of  Its  use- 
ful life.  A  tax  on  leaded  gasoline  has  also 
been  proposed.  These  ad  hoc  taxation  sug- 
gestions can  be  generalized.  In  the  sense  of 
applying  taxes  to  specific  products,  as  op- 
posed to  taxation  of  the  company  Income  of 
pollutant-producing  companies.  Environ- 
mental control  taxes  should  not  be  levied  on 
company  Incomes.  Most  companies  that  pro- 
duce undesirable  products  or  effluence  also 
produce  desirable  products.  The  Incentives 
must  be  shifted  within  companies  more 
specifically.  A  tax  placed  directly  on  the 
product  Itself  serves  this  end.  Such  product 
taxes  tend  to  force  up  the  price  of  pollutant 
products,  as  the  tax  tends  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer;  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
price  is  not  raised,  but  the  tax  Is  partially  ab- 
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sorbed  by  the  producer,  this  reduces  product 
profits.  In  either  case  there  is  a  shift  In  in- 
centives. For  the  consumer,  the  product  be- 
comes relatively  less  attractive.  For  the  pro- 
ducer, the  absorption  of  the  tax  cost  or  the 
reduction  in  demand  for  the  product  pro- 
vides an  incentive  to  clean  up  that  product  or 
drop  it  from  the  company's  product  line. 

At  the  national  border,  such  taxes  can  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  that  all  countries 
treat  their  constunptlon  taxes  and  other  In- 
direct taxes:  Upon  exportation,  we  might 
grant  a  remission  of  tax,  and  on  Imports,  we 
would  impose  the  same  tax  as  that  applied 
to  comparable  domestic  products.  This  Is 
simply  following  present  practice  throughout 
the  world  regarding  treatment  of  sales  taxes. 
What  this  would  mean  for  automobiles  In 
the  U.S.  Is  simple :  Japanese  or  German  cars 
entering  the  American  market  would  bear 
the  clean-up  or  disposal  tax.  However,  Amer- 
ican cars  exported  to  Japan  or  Germany 
would  be  exempt  from  American  tax.  Dis- 
posal would  be  taken  care  of  in  those  cases 
by  the  country  of  destination.  Japan  or  Ger- 
many could  of  course  Impose  their  own  in- 
direct tax. 

This  device  thus  has  the  advantage  of  In- 
ternational neutrality.  It  provides  both  In- 
centives and  penalties,  aa  well  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  without  altering  the  International 
trade  and  Investment  Incentives  In  a  dis- 
criminatory fashion.  The  International  bal- 
ance can,  of  course,  be  shifted  because  of 
other  reasons.  The  Indirect  tax  does  not 
neutralize  other  factors,  but  It  does  neu- 
tralize Itself. 

The  taxation  method  of  control  cannot  be 
\ued  to  cop>e  with  every  kind  of  problem, 
however.  The  array  of  teobnlcal  oocnplex- 
ities  and  optional  solutions  in  this  field  are 
such  that  firm  technical  standards  will  often 
be  preferable  to  tax  penalties  or  tax  Incen- 
tivea  which  l«ave  wide  discretion  to  pro- 
ducers. A  tax  penalty  would  have  to  be  re- 
lated to  some  objective  standard  of  what 
is  publicly  desirable,  and  be  adjustable  In 
relation  to  the  extent  to  which  the  objective 
standards  are  satisfied.  It  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  stipulate  in  legislation  the  ap- 
propriate standards  and  tax  levels  product 
by  product.  In  the  U.S.  case,  for  example,  the 
Congress  would  In  legislation  have  to  pass 
considerable  discretion  to  the  Executive  on 
the  application  and  size  of  product  taxes. 
The  degree  of  discretion  might  be  enormous. 
If  the  only  method  of  control  was  through 
Indirect  taxes.  Congress  would  be  unlikely 
to  grant  open-«nded  taxation  powers  to  the 
Executive.  Consequently,  the  tax  approach 
would  in  practice  be  more  difficult  than  It 
appears  In  theory.  In  practice,  some  mix  of 
firm  federal  regiilatlons  and  standards,  and 
variable  Indirect  taxes  where  approjMlate, 
would  probably  work  out  to  be  more  prac- 
Ucable  and  more  effective  than  reliance  on 
taxes  alone. 

In  contrast  to  the  imptact  on  particular 
Industries  or  firms,  the  question  can  also  be 
raised  as  to  whether  a  nation's  overall  trade 
and  Income  position  can  be  disadvantaged 
by  its  own  environment  control  decisions,  or 
by  the  decisions  of  other  governments.  Dr. 
Eneeee's  paper  addresses  itself  to  this  ques- 
tion.' His  observations  suggest  that  the  over- 
all economic  adjustment  problem  for  some 
countries  oould  be  fairly  significant  regard- 
ing trade  and  the  balance  of  payments;  but 
that  In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  the  plausible  hy- 
potheses about  general  costs  do  net  suggest  a 
major  trade  or  payments  Impact.  Dr. 
Kneese's  paper  does  not  deal  with  the  kinds 
of  problems  regarding  individual  Industries 
and  products  discussed  earlier  In  this  paper. 
The  question  also  remains  open  as  to  bow 
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strong  the  incentive  to  export  pollution 
through  movement  of  capital  investment 
will  be.  Clearly,  the  larger  the  capital  out- 
flow for  the  U.S.  the  more  trouble  for  the 
balance  of  payments. 

There  can  be  positive  gains  for  those  coun- 
tries which  are  at  the  forefront  of  research 
and  development  of  new  products  and  meth- 
ods of  production.  Such  countries  have  the 
opportunity  of  expanding  their  sales  and 
licenses  of  new  products  and  techniques. 
The  U.S.  in  particular  may  be  able  to  take 
some  advantage  from  its  lead  In  research  and 
development,  especially  if  this  is  combined 
with  tougher  product  standards  in  the  U.S. 
which  in  ettect  discriminate  against  the 
products  of  other  countries. 

The  general  balance  of  payments  effects 
would  in  any  event  depend  in  part  on  the 
international  adjustment  process.  A  signifi- 
cant general  cost  and  price  shift  for  one 
country  can,  for  example,  easily  be  counter- 
balanced by  infiatlonary  adjustments  in  an- 
other. 

In  my  view.  then,  the  key  questions  He  in 
specific  product  and  production  problems, 
and  it  is  at  this  level  where  serious  economic 
problems  can  easily  become  a  source  of  con- 
flict between  the  interests  of  various  nations. 

In  choosing  among  the  different  types  of 
control  measures,  governments  must  weigh  a 
combination  of  local  political,  economic,  and 
environmental  circumstances.  Taking  the 
wide  range  of  p>osslble  variations  Into  ac- 
count, It  should  be  clear  that  the  choice  of 
control  measures  and  their  form  will  vary 
from  one  local  situation  to  another.  The 
International  trade  and  Investment  Implica- 
tions will  often  be  incidental  to  the  decisions 
reached,  yet  these  global  market  implications 
may  be  extremely  important  to  the  prospects 
for  Individual  businesses  In  various  countries. 

This  raises  a  fundamental  social,  political, 
and  economic  problem:  Who  should  decide 
for  whom,  what  the  standards  and  the  con- 
trol measures  are  to  be?  A  decision  by  a 
government  of  one  nation  may  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  fortunes  of  private  businesses 
In  other  nations.  In  turn.  If  those  businesses 
adapt  their  product  In  a  particular  direction, 
to  suit  the  market  requirements  of  the  first 
nation,  then  the  consumers  In  these  other 
nations  also  find  themselves  subjugated  to 
the  decisions  made  unilaterally  by  the  first 
nation. 

This  problem  of  who  decides  for  whom  can 
come  up  In  many  forms.  Countries  may  feel 
unable  to  act  unless  several  countries  simul- 
taneously coordinate  their  actions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Finns  have  said  that  major  capital 
expenditure  to  clean  up  the  Finnish  paper 
and  pulp  Industry  would  only  be  possible  if 
paper  and  pulp  Industries  in  other  countries 
undertook  the  same  capital  expenditures  for 
clean-up  at  the  same  time.  Since  paper  and 
pulp  is  such  a  significant  portion  of  Finland's 
total  economic  position,  the  problem  for  that 
country  Is  readily  understandable.  Similarly, 
the  question  of  pollution  of  each  other's  na- 
tional waters  and  environment  generally  can 
only  really  be  dealt  with  by  coordinated, 
harmonized  decisions. 

More  broadly,  countries  can  easily  be  re- 
strained from  taking  socially  desirable  ac- 
tions by  the  fear  of  the  economic  effects  on 
their  international  competitive  position. 
Conversely,  where  a  country  cleans  up  its 
steel  Industry  while  another  country  does 
not.  It  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the 
Imports  of  steel  products  Into  the  first  coun- 
try will  be  subject  to  Increased  protectionist 
pressure,  and  therefore  new  nontarlff  re- 
strictions to  trade. 

THE  NEED  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  COORDINATION 
or   POLICIZS 

The  International  problems  have  not  yet 
reeu;hed  major  proportions,  primarily  because 
governments  are  only  now  beginning  to  move 


on  broad  new  approaches  to  environment 
control.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  urgent  to 
develop  a  framework  for  dealing  with  actual 
and  potential  problems — before  the  various 
national  methods  become  set  in  concrete,  be- 
fore heavy  investments  are  undertaken,  and 
before  vested  interests  have  settled  In  to  de- 
fend any  protectionist  effects  which  may 
arise 

Reducing  the  conflicts  in  national  policies 
will  require  Improved  international  consul- 
tative procedures  and  new  International 
guidelines  under  which  national  actions 
might  be  taken. 

Various  international  Institutions  are  al- 
ready at  work  In  exploring  the  problems  of 
harmonizing  national  policies.  The  UJf. 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE)  has 
a  useful  record  in  developing  certain  speciflc 
types  of  international  standards.  Since  it  re- 
mains the  principal  East/West  coordination 
body  on  economic  and  scientific  questions,  It 
can  perform  a  useful  role  In  the  next  few 
years.  Other  U.N.  organizations  also  have 
played  a  role  In  technical  areas:  Land  use 
and  conservation  of  natural  resources  (FAO) ; 
atmospheric  monitoring,  disaster  prediction, 
and  weather  information  (WMO);  Interna- 
tional health  problems  (WHO);  oil  pollu- 
tion on  the  high  seas  (IMCO) ;  noise  (ICAO) ; 
and  monitoring  of  radioactive  pollution 
(IAEA). 

In  1972  In  Stockholm  there  will  be  a  major 
U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human  Elnvlron- 
ment.  This  will  bring  together  many  of  the 
Issues  which  have  been  touched  on  In  the 
work  of  the  various  organs  of  the  UJf.  It  will 
be  the  only  conference  on  international  pol- 
lution control  problems  where  developing  na- 
tions will  be  active  participants.  However, 
precisely  because  of  this,  and  the  fears  of 
the  developing  nation  that  rich  country 
standards  wlU  be  Imposed  upon  them,  it  Is 
unlikely  that  a  significant  oonomon  ground 
for  agreement  can  be  found  on  international 
priorities  for  the  future,  or  on  international 
guidelines  for  national  policies  and  actions. 
As  already  observed,  environment  control 
measures  will,  for  economic  reasons,  assume 
relatively  low  priority  on  the  government 
agendas  of  most  devloplng  nations.  More- 
over, these  countries  are  already  tending  to 
fear  the  use  of  international  rules  as  devices 
for  further  exploitation  of  their  already  weak 
competitive  positions.  A  new  organization 
for  monitoring  the  international  aspects  of 
environment  control  may  nonetheless  emerge 
from  the  Conference. 

NATO,  through  its  Committee  on  the  Chal- 
lenges of  Modern  Society  (CCMS)  has  also 
recently  undertaken  work  on  certain  environ- 
mental problems.  NATO,  by  Its  Inherent 
nature,  is  a  scientlflc,  "hardware"  type  of  or- 
ganization, and  is  unlikely  to  provide  a  suit- 
able forum  for  consultation  and  harmoniza- 
tion of  policies  In  terms  of  the  economic  side 
of  these  Issues.  It  can  be  useful  for  the 
transfer  of  technology  in  complex  problem 
areas,  because  of  Its  experience  in  techno- 
logical transfer. 

The  most  promising  recent  development  is 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Environment 
Committee  In  the  OECD.  Here  all  the  major 
non-Communist  industrial  powers  are  mem- 
bers, and  there  has  been  a  long  history  of 
consultation  and  policy  coordination  in  vari- 
ous economic  policy  matters.  The  Environ- 
ment Committee  can  look  directly  at  the  in- 
ternational economic  questions,  with  a  view 
to  finding  means  for  close  cooperation  among 
the  developed  countries,  while  mitigating  the 
potential  conflicts  of  Interest  which  will 
likely  arise  between  them.  Ideally,  the  En- 
vironment Committee  will  treat  speciflc  Is- 
sues, such  as  pesticides,  or  automobile  de- 
sign. In  terms  of  their  precedent-setting  as- 
pects for  the  handling  of  other  problems.  In 
this  way  a  record  of  effective  consultation 
and  adjustment  of  national  programs  could 
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b«  b\ait  up.  Purely  sclentlflc  Ibsum  of  stand- 
ards should  not  b«  addressed  unless  doing 
so  helps  clear  away  groiuid  on  which  general 
policy  guidelines  might  be  built.  The  OECD 
Is  Ideally  suited  to  such  exploratory  work 
aimed  at  general  principles,  and  the  harmo- 
nization of  national  policy  measures,  partic- 
ularly In  the  light  of  Its  excellent  work  in 
the  economic  poUcy  field. 

Since,  as  already  noted,  pragmatic  selec- 
tivity and  exi>erlment«tlon  will  be  necessary 
In  each  country,  and  since  conditions  vary 
so  much  between  different  countries,  the 
pursuit  of  common  sclentlflc  standards  will 
be  a  most  dUBcuIt  pursuit.  Alternatively, 
International  cooperation  might  Increasingly 
focua  on  methods  for  harmonizing  national 
practices,  and  for  moderating  the  effects  ol 
unilateral  natural  decisions  on  the  Interests 
of  other  countries. 

As  a  beginning,  there  should  be  develop- 
ment of  international  consultative  proce- 
dures on  new  forms  of  regulation  which  may 
affect  International  trade  and  Investment. 
Por  example,  provision  should  be  made  for 
advance  notice  to  other  countries,  and  for 
reasonable  delay  in  implementation  of  new 
national  standards  so  as  to  allow  time  for 
other  businesses  in  countries  to  adjust  their 
production.  More  Important  than  procedures 
would  be  the  development  of  general  prin- 
ciples or  guidelines  which  governments  xnlght 
follow  In  complementing  their  national  con- 
trol measures. 

Such  principles  should  cover  administra- 
tive procedures,  such  as  public  hearings  and 
advance  public  notice,  and  they  should  cover 
methods  of  enforcement.  Enforcement  is 
particularly  Important.  Regulations  may  set 
recommended  standards,  or  they  may  be 
mandatory.  Where  mandatory,  they  may  be 
enforceable  by  taxes,  fines,  or  confiscation 
of  product  or  of  property  in  general.  In  the 
cases  where  recommended  standards  are 
utilized,  governments  may  prefer  to  use  tax 
Incentives  and  other  special  Incentive  de- 
vices to  encourage  Industry  to  seek  remedies 
In  its  own  way.  Providing  some  basis  for  com- 
parable treatment  of  domestic  and  foreign 
products  in  relation  to  enforcement  proce- 
dures is  necessary  in  each  country.  Accept- 
ance of  a  general  comptu-abllity-of -treatment 
principle  by  governments  would  provide  a 
useful  point  of  departure.  Where  national 
standards  and  testing  or  control  methods 
differ  from  one  country  to  another,  a  sig- 
nificant effort  should  be  made  to  accept 
similar  standards  and  control  methods  as  a 
valid  basis  for  accepting  an  import,  and  not 
Insist  on  precisely  the  same  standards  and 
control  methods  for  foreign  goods.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  develop  an  agreement  which 
would  bar  discriminatory  treatment  among 
producers,  whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
whether  private  or  state  enterprises.  Discrim- 
inatory taxes  or  tax  Incentives  should  be 
specifically  ruled  out. 

More  generally,  what  is  needed  Is  an  In- 
tensive search  for  general  principles,  codes 
of  conduct,  and  consultative  procedures 
which  aim  at  reducing  the  international  eco- 
nomic distortions  which  can  easily  arise  out 
of  differences  In  national  measures  for  en- 
vironment control,  consumer  safety,  health, 
etc.  Discussions  and  negotiations  leading  in 
this  direction  would  be  an  evolutionary 
process.  Oiven  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems and  of  the  various  social  objectives,  a 
framework  of  rules,  if  negotiable  at  all,  could 
only  work  in  the  context  of  on-going  con- 
sultative procedures. 

This  kind  of  approach  has  already  been 
followed  with  great  success  for  twenty-flve 
years  In  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tsulffs 
and  Trade  (GATT).  OATT  Is  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples, and  an  Institution  which  provides 
flexible  consultative  procedures.  I^jedflo 
negotiations  are  held  from  time  to  time  re- 
sulting In  liberalization  of  national  measures 
which  restrict  trade.  Sometimes  negotiations 


lead  to  new  codes  of  practice,  or  new  inter- 
pretive notes  clarifying  the  positions  of  gov- 
ernments regarding  the  language  of  the 
OATT  agreement  Itself.  The  agreement  as  a 
whole  stipulates  rules  and  obligations,  and 
procedures  for  the  bringing  of  complaints, 
as  well  as  providing  for  compensatory  actions 
when  one  nation  injxires  the  Interests  of  an- 
other nation. 

Thus  this  kind  of  system,  based  on  an 
Interaction  between  principles  and  consulta- 
tive procedures,  can  work  In  the  economic 
area.  A  similar  effort  in  this  area  to  com- 
prehend and  channel  national  decisions 
multllaterally  would  be  a  wise  and  practi- 
cable course  for  governments  to  follow  in  the 
next  few  years.  This  should  be  done  quite 
apart  from  whatever  work  Is  carried  out  In 
the  pursuit  of  international  technical  stand- 
ards, and  in  the  various  multilateral  efforts 
to  assist  in  the  transfer  of  technology  Inter- 
nationally. 

RKCOMMBNDATIONS 

Close  coordination  of  national  efforts  to 
control  environment  Is  necessary  in  many 
Industrial  sectors,  in  order  that  nations 
might  avoid  damaging  each  other's  interests. 
This  coordination  should  Initially  take  the 
form  of  consultations  on  certain  types  of 
problems,  control  methods,  and  sectors,  with 
a  view  to  generalizing  the  results  of  con- 
sultations into  a  basis  for  new  International 
guidelines  and  consultative  procedures.  This 
can  best  be  carried  out  in  the  OECD  Environ- 
mental Committee,  at  least  initially. 

Coordination  should  also  include  industry 
cooperation  internationally.  It  would  often 
be  possible  to  work  out  reasonable  and  non- 
conflicting  International  solutions  to  indus- 
trial environment  control  problems  if  indus- 
tries were  allowed  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
Internationally.  At  the  present  time,  the  U.S. 
government  and  U.S.  law  frustrates  any  sen- 
sible effort  along  these  lines,  and  our  anti- 
trust policies  should  be  modernized  In  this 
direction.  In  the  future,  there  will  have  to 
be  much  more  government-industry  collabo- 
ration in  the  UJ3.  to  meet  that  type  of  co- 
operation in  International  competition  which 
exists  in  other  countries.  Plnally,  there  is  a 
special  need  to  provde  more  room  for  indus- 
try-to-industry, and  industry-government 
cooperation  Internationally  if  real  progress  is 
to  be  made  in  this  area  without  continuous 
resistance  of  industries  in  some  countries,  be- 
cause of  the  favored  posltio-w  of  industries 
in  other  countries.  A  new  industry  advisory 
committee  might  be  formed  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  OBCD  Environment  Committee,  or  the 
present  Business  Industry  Advisory  Commit- 
tee (BIAC)  to  the  OECD  might  perform  this 
function  as  its  major  order  of  business.  The 
issues  here,  Involving  as  they  do  both  the 
social  welfare  of  nations  and  the  fortunes  of 
large  flrms  and  their  workers,  are  far  too  Im- 
portant to  leave  In  the  present  state  of  dis- 
array as  regards  national  decision-making 
procediires. 

Looking  to  the  future  we  should  recognize 
that  national  decisions  do  affect  the  interests 
Of  other  nations,  and  the  private  businesses 
of  other  nations.  The  question  of  who  de- 
cides for  whom  what  the  standards  and 
methods  of  control  shall  be,  and  how  Inter- 
national economic  adjustment  shall  take 
place,  should  be  a  major  policy  question  con- 
tinuously addressed  by  governments.  Where 
the  decisions  of  one  government  result  in 
the  passing  of  costs  onto  other  nations,  pro- 
cedures must  be  established  to  moderate  the 
Impact  of  these  costs.  In  order  to  avoid  con- 
tinuous conflict  and  competitive  protection- 
ist measures. 

We  must  also  figure  into  the  social  calculus 
of  environment  control  the  fact  that  export- 
ing pollution  by  pushing  investment  Intc 
other  countries  also  costs  Jobs. 

The  appropriate  mix  of  standards,  admin- 
istrative procedures,  incentives,  and  penalties 
will  vary  from  country  to  country  by  neces- 


sity. As  a  matter  of  basic  philosophy  about 
the  problems  in  this  area,  we  must  recognlzt 
that  the  problem  is  not  one  of  getting  all 
nations  to  behave  in  the  same  way  scien- 
tifically, but  rather  of  providing  a  frame- 
work of  guidelines  and  obligations  which 
help  to  harmonize  the  various  national  ap- 
proaches and  moderate  the  economic  dis- 
turbances which  will  be  the  consequence  of 
the  national  differences.  This  is  work  for  dip- 
lomats, negotiators,  economists,  and  busi- 
nessmen more  than  it  is  work  for  scientists. 
If  this  Conference  can  recognize  the  prob- 
lems in  this  way,  it  will  have  helped  start 
a  new  approach  to  the  global  environment 
control  problems  ahead,  and  paved  the  way 
for  more  rapid  progress,  with  less  resistance 
from  special  interests,  and  less  overall  eco- 
nomic cost. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RICHARD  B 
RUSSELL 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation, 
the  Senate,  and  every  person  who  knew 
Richard  Brevard  Russell  has  felt  a  great 
loss  since  his  unfortunate  passing.  He 
unselflshly  contributed  38  years  of  serv- 
ice, motivated  only  by  love  of  his  coun- 
try and  devotion  to  its  principles. 

Richard  Russell's  career  in  govern- 
ment began  1  year  after  his  graduation 
from  law  school,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  age  of  22.  Six  years  later  he  be- 
came house  speaker  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  in  1930.  when  he  became 
the  youngest  Oovemor  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  In  1933  he  came  to  the  MS. 
Senate,  where  he  served  in  its  greatest 
tradition  until  his  unfortunate  death. 

Dick  Russell's  character  and  personal- 
ity, coupled  with  his  early  experience  in 
government,  allowed  him  to  devslop 
those  quBlltles  which  elevated  him  to 
the  leadership  position  which  he  held 
in  the  Senate.  His  forthrightness,  hon- 
esty, and  dignity  were  admired  by  all  of 
his  colleagues.  He  was  above  petty  poli- 
tics: He  was  a  statesman.  He  strongly 
believed  in  the  American  governmental 
system  and  its  institutions,  and  he  was 
always  the  first  to  defend  its  traditions 
and  precedents. 

Richard  Russell  was  a  man  driven  by 
charity,  compassion,  and  an  outright  love 
for  people.  He  was  one  of  those  few  men 
who  seemed  to  have  been  destined  for  a 
life  of  pirfjlic  service.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  imagine  Dick  Rus- 
sell in  any  other  field  of  endeavor.  The 
Nation,  the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people,  while  mourning  his  death,  should 
be  eternally  grateful  that  Richard  Rus- 
sell lived,  and  that  he  dedicated  his  life 
to  his  country. 


HEALTH  MANPOWER  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  and  others  in  sponsoring  the  ad- 
ministration's Health  Manpower  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1971.  The  bill  would  extend 
for  3  years  the  existing  health  professions 
and  nurse  education  assistance  authori- 
ties. But  equally  significant,  the  Wll 
would  expand  and  reform  these  authorl- 
ties.  This  expansion  and  reform  would 
enhance  the  financial  security  of  the  Na- 
tion's medical  schools  and  would  allow 
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these  and  other  health  education  schools 
to  increase  their  production  of  physicians 
and  other  medical  personnel. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  bill,  along 
with  the  President's  budgetary  proposals 
for  health  manpower  educational  sup- 
port, offers  a  niuaber  of  opportunities 
which  should  assist  the  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Center  in  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  in  its  endeavors  to  Improve  the 
health  of  the  citizens  of  my  State. 

The  proposed  $6,000  capitation  grant 
should  provide  approximately  $771,000  to 
the  school  of  medicine;  a  significant  in- 
crease above  the  current  level  of  formula 
support  of  $269,000.  This  fiexible  capita- 
tion formula  and  Its  funding  would  im- 
prove the  medical  school's  advance 
knowledge  of  the  basic  level  of  Federal 
support  it  could  count  on,  and  enable  it 
to  plan  accordingly. 

In  July  1970,  Kansas  University  Med- 
ical Center  instituted  an  accelerated  3- 
year  curriculum.  With  its  implMnenta- 
tlon,  the  university  would  be  able  to  take 
early  advantage  of  the  $500  per  student 
annual  incentive  for  having  a  3-year  cur- 
riculum imder  the  capitation  formula. 
Hopefully,  these  increased  funds  could 
eventually  more  than  offset  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  converting  to  maintaining 
the  3-year  curriculum. 

Kansas  University  Medical  Center,  in 
coordination  with  hospitals  and  profes- 
sionals of  the  regional  medical  pro- 
pram  have  shown  that  the  university 
can  effectively  utilize  its  specialists  in 
linking  health  manpower  production 
functions  to  the  health  delivery  system. 
Under  the  Area  Initiative  Awards,  the 
bill  would  allow  continuing  expansion 
and  new  opportunities  for  this  beneficial 
linkage  of  the  teaching  and  practice  of 
medicine.  One  potentially  useful  aspect 
would  be  the  development  of  health  edu- 
cation centers.  These  are  community  fa- 
cilities generally  afBliated  with  medical 
or  dental  schools  in  areas  deficient  in  the 
supply  of  doctors,  dentists  and  other 
health  personnel.  Already  there  has  been 
substantisQ  interest  expressed  in  my 
State  for  the  expansion  of  medical  edu- 
cation to  either  Wichita  or  Topeka.  Per- 
haps the  Area  Initiative  Awards  could 
enhance  the  movement  for  health  profes- 
sional education  in  these  or  other  Kan- 
sas vicinities. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  a  provision  in  the 
bill  to  enable  medical  schools  to  develop 
and  conduct  education  programing  re- 
lated to  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. 

At  this  time  the  university  medical  cen- 
ter Is  undertaking  the  development  of  a 
family  practice  clinic  which  should  serve 
the  unmet  needs  for  primary  and  con- 
tinuing care  of  people  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  of  the  center.  Provisions  for  sup- 
port of  primary  care  training  could  be 
utilized  to  increase  the  use  of  this  set- 
ting for  educational  purposes,  and  per- 
haps it  could  be  the  nucleus  of  a  health 
maintenance  organization. 

The  university  is  planning  for  con- 
tinued expansion  of  its  enrollment  in  a 
number  of  the  health  professional  areas, 
and  It  will  need  additional  facilities  to 
house  this  Increased  enrollment.  Al- 
though each  individual  institution  and 
State  would  like  to  have  outright  grants 
for  construction,  I  recognize  that  the 


total  facUity  needs  exceed  any  realistic 
immediate  outlaj'  of  Federal  funds: 
Therefore,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  in  addition  to  providing 
direct  construction  grants,  would  provide 
new  financial  support  to  public  institu- 
tions which  relate  their  educational  ac- 
tivities to  the  implementation  of  new 
health  delivery  systems,  such  as  the 
health  msilntenance  organization. 

There  are  several  scholarship  features 
in  the  bill  that  should  be  of  interest  to 
the  medical  students.  The  scholarship 
program  for  disadvantaged  students 
would  be  Increased  from  $2,500  to  $3,000 
per  year.  Although  these  scholarships 
would  be  limited  to  students  in  the  first  2 
years,  the  President's  budget  would  allow 
a  sizable  overall  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  the  funds  awarded. 

Also,  the  maximum  insured  loan  provi- 
sions would  be  expanded  from  $1,500  to 
$5,000  annually  for  medical  students,  or 
$2,500  for  nursing  students.  These  in- 
sured loans  would  be  available  to  any  stu- 
dent and  should  substantially  enhance 
the  opportimitles  of  these  students  to  ob- 
tain a  medical  education. 

Two  new  loan  forgiveness  features  are 
particularly  appealing.  The  first  would 
forgive  $5,000  per  year,  plus  tu:crued  in- 
terest on  the  total  loan,  for  each  medi- 
cal student  who  served  in  an  area  desig- 
nated to  be  medically  underserved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Kansas  has  many  rural  areas  and 
small  towns  which  have  diffculty  attract- 
ing physicians,  and  this  incentive  could 
materially  improve  health  manpower 
distribution. 

The  second  forgiveness  feature  would 
allow  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  for- 
give an  entire  loan  to  students  who  are 
from  low-income  or  disadvantaged  fam- 
ilies and  who  fail  to  complete  their 
health  studies.  This  provision  could  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  hesitation  of  dis- 
advantaged students  to  incur  the  heavy 
expenses  of  a  medical  education  for  fear 
they  would  be  unable  to  graduate. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate 
the  specific  amoimts  which  might  be 
realized  by  Kansas  institutl(Uis  for  8\ip- 
port  of  nursing  and  allied  health  educa- 
tion, the  bill  contains  provisions  for  both 
of  these  programs  which  offer  significant 
potential  for  increasing  the  supply  of 
teachers  and  for  improving  the  educa- 
tional methods  for  health-care  profes- 
sionals. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  innova- 
tive and  far-reaching  proYlsiona.  Their 
enactmoit  could  substantially  help  In 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  s^ous 
health  manpower  shortage  and  maldis- 
tribution problem  now  faced  by  Kansas 
and  the  entire  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  the  proposed  legislation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LIFE  AND  WORK 
OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR  RICHARD 
B.  RUSSELL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  political 
trends  come  and  go.  That  which  is  popu- 
lar today  may  be  forgotten  tomorrow. 
Often  the  headlines  of  yesteryear  prove 
to  be  of  little  importance.  There  are  some 
things  that  aUde. 


In  the  field  of  politics  and  government, 
when  I  think  of  those  things  that  really 
abide.  I  think  of  a  man  like  the  late 
Richard  B.  Russell.  First  of  all,  he  was 
a  patriot.  Senator  Russell  loved  his  coim- 
try  and  he  was  concerned  about  its  sur- 
vival. He  cast  his  vote  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  those  things  that  would  make  our 
Nation  strong  financially,  morally,  In- 
dustrially, and  militarily.  Senator  Rus- 
sell realized  that  our  generation  was 
blessed  with  a  great  country,  and  he 
wanted  to  hsmd  it  on  to  future  genera- 
tions as  a  strong  and  great  country. 

In  the  competitive  field  of  politics  and 
government,  agreement  is  not  always 
possible  or  desirable.  By  the  very  nature 
of  free  government,  there  is  bound  to  be 
disagreement  upon  issues.  It  is  through 
disagreement  and  debate  that  public 
Issues  are  fully  explored.  It  is  through 
disagreement  and  debate  that  the  wheat 
is  separated  from  the  chaff.  It  is  folly, 
therefore,  for  one  to  strive  to  have  all 
men  agree  with  him  or  try  to  agree  with 
all  men.  The  wise  course  is  to  strive  for 
the  respect  of  all  men. 

It  can  be  said  of  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell  that  while  many  of  his  colleagues 
agreed  with  him  on  most,  or  perhaps  all, 
issues,  many  may  have  disagreed  with 
him  on  some  very  important  issues.  The 
fact  remains  that  every  other  Member  of 
the  Senate  respected  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  compli- 
ments that  can  be  paid  to  any  man  in 
public  life. 

For  a  long  time,  the  historians  of  our 
country,  and  particularly  the  historians 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  that  Senator 
Russell  loved,  will  be  writing  volumes 
about  the  long  and  distinguished  career 
of  our  departed  friend,  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell. At  this  brief  time,  I  cannot  add  to 
the  accoimt  of  the  life  and  works  of  this 
great  man.  Rather,  I  can  merely  raise 
my  voice  in  respect  for  one  of  the  great 
U.S.  Senators  of  all  time. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  RUSSELL 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  of  Richard  B.  Russell  that  the 
accident  ot  his  birth  in  the  South  pre- 
vented him  from  becoming  Piesldent  of 
the  United  States.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  true,  but  one  absolute  truth  is  that 
Senator  Russell's  enormous  Influence 
on  Presidents  had  lasting  influence  on 
this  country's  policies  and  our  future. 

No  one  man  in  recent  hiatory  had  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues,  the  confidence 
of  Presidents  of  both  parties  and  the 
prestige  of  the  performance  of  IMck  Rus- 
.sell. 

Dick  Russell  was  a  man  of  the  South. 
but  more  than  that,  he  was  a  man  of 
the  country,  a  man  totally  dedicated  to 
his  country,  a  man  for  his  country  and 
a  man  beloved  by  all  who  love  their 
country. 

His  wisdom  was  universally  rec- 
ognized. His  understanding  of  human 
strengths  suid  human  fralltiefi  was  un- 
paralleled. His  convictions  were  strong 
and  his  power  was  wisely  used. 

I  am  very  proud  to  have  known  Dick 
Russell  as  a  friend.  I  knew  him  from  my 
days  £is  a  Representative,  and  serving 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  with  this  great  and 
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good  man  was  one  of  my  strong  anticipa- 
tions. That  death  claimed  him  before 
that  joint  service  was  barely  realized  is 
one  of  my  sadder  experiences. 

The  loss  of  Dick  Russell  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  United  States  is  keenly  felt. 
The  loss  of  a  friend  is  just  as  keenly 
felt.  His  memorial  will  be  his  imcounted 
contributions  to  this  Nation. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SALUTES  HOUS- 
ING INDUSTRY  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
1970  the  Nation  focused  increased  at- 
tention to  the  need  to  provide  more 
housing.  The  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  under  the  direction  of 
its  able  president.  Louis  Barba,  pro- 
vided responsible  industry  leadership  and 
President  Nixon  recognized  housing  as 
"a  top  national  priority."  Mr.  Barba  re- 
cently completed  his  tenure  as  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barba  to 
the  President,  together  with  the  Pres- 
ident's reply,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Association  or 

HOMX  BCILOBRS. 

Waehington,  D.C..  January  12, 1971. 
The  Presidbnt, 
The  White  Hcmae, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  has  been  a  year 
since  our  historic  meeting  with  you,  Mr. 
President,  on  the  housing  crisis  which  re- 
sulted in  a  statement  by  you  citing  housing 
"a  top  National  priority."  Since  that  meetlnp 
when  housing  starts  were  at  a  depressed 
1,100,000  annual  rate,  the  industry  has  re- 
sponded by  climbing  to  an  anticipated  an- 
nual rate  of  1,800,000  In  December  1970 
This  turnabout,  I  am  convinced,  Is  largely 
due  to  your  concern,  recognition  of,  and 
Immediate  attention  to  the  Issues  that 
brought  about  the  catastrophic  downturn. 
That  meeting  set  the  stage  for  a  spectacular 
turnaround  In  meeting  the  critical  housing 
needs  of  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  administration's  policies 
which  permitted  PHA,  PNMA,  HLBB  and 
ONMA  to  aid  In  financing  better  than  60% 
at  the  mortgage  credit  needs  of  the  Industry, 
Its  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  have  seen  an 
easing  of  the  PHA  and  VA  Interest  levels 
from  8>^%  to  7V^%.  It  Is  well  to  note  these 
achievements  since  that  meeting  last  Janu- 
ary. 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  legisla- 
tion achieved  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Congress  and  your  administration.  The 
Emergency  Mortgage  Credit  bill  and  the 
Housing  Act  of  1970  when  fully  Implemented 
will  be  extremely  useful  In  meeting  the  hous- 
ing goals. 

We  are  optimistic  that  1971  will  be  a  good 
year  for  housing.  As  President  of  NAHB,  I 
want  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your 
efforts  in  advancing  the  housing  ne«ds  of 
the  nation,  and  for  your  continued  success. 
Respectfully. 

Lotus  R.   Barba. 

Jantjabt  15.  1971. 
Mr.  LoTTis  R.  Babba, 

President,  Naticmal  Association  of  Hovie 
Builders,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Lotr:  Your  very  thoughtful  letter  was 
on  my  desk  on  our  return  to  Washington, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  completion  of  your  highly 
Bucceasful  tenure  as  President  of  the  Na- 
ticmal Association  of  Home  Builders. 


It  is  encouraging  to  all  of  us  that  this  past 
year  has  seen  so  much  progress  in  this  in- 
dustry so  vital  to  our  Nation's  economy.  I 
greatly  appreciate  your  generous  remarks 
about  the  Administration's  efforts,  but  I 
know  also  that  the  improved  conditions 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
skilled,  vigorous  leadership  you  have  pro- 
vided on  behalf  of  the  Industry.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  the  support  and  the  cooperation 
you  have  contributed  to  this  endeavor.  It  re- 
presents a  vivid  example  of  the  ways  In 
which  Government  and  Industry  can  work 
together  to  make  the  best  possible  housing 
available  to  every  American. 

With    best   wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Richard   Ndcon. 


CASE  FOR  THE  CARGO  SUBMARINE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Aubrey 
H.  Whitelaw,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
North  Stonington,  Conn.,  is  an  independ- 
ent freelance  writer  who  has  brought 
to  my  attention  material  he  has  prepared 
for  a  book.  He  proposes  developing  giant 
cargo  submarines  for  peacetime  uses 
under  the  arctic  ice.  Mr.  Whltelaw's 
thoughts  may  be  of  interest  to  others  and 
I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  comments  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Case  for  the  Cargo  Submarine 
(By  Aubrey  H.  Whitelaw) 

There  are  three  major  reasons  why  giant 
cargo  submarines  must  be  designed  and  built 
for  a  variety  of  purposes: 

1.  To  open  Arctic  routes  to  International 
commerce; 

2.  To  transport  oil  and  other  natural  re- 
sources from  Arctic  regions; 

3.  To  supplement  our  merchant  fleet  with 
relatively  Invulnerable  carriers. 

For  centuries  the  advantages  of  Arctic  pas- 
sage have  been  envisaged  by  sea  captains,  but 
not  until  the  recent  advent  of  nuclear  power 
and  electronic  navigation  systems  has  it  been 
possible  to  schedule  under-lce  operations  on 
a  year-round  basis.  During  the  past  ten  years 
submarines  of  the  U.S.  Navy  have  operated 
beneath  the  Arctic  ice  at  will.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  commercial  types  can- 
not be  used  to  open  Arctic  routes  between 
markets  of  the  Par  East,  Western  Europe  and 
our  own  East  Coast. 

Since  the  recent  discovery  of  oil  and  min- 
eral resources  In  Arctic  regions  Including 
Alaska's  North  Slope,  the  major  problem  has 
been  to  get  the  products  to  markets.  Conven- 
tional surface  transport  Is  ruled  out  on  a 
year-round  basis  due  to  Arctic  ice,  Insur- 
mountable for  surface  ships.  The  proposed 
pipeline  across  Alaska  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to 
Valdez  (800  miles)  would  transport  oil  only 
and  has  many  opponents  for  ecological  and 
other  reasons.  And  this  "solution"  ignores 
the  larger  objective  of  opening  the  Arctic  to 
year-round  shipping.  A  submarine  shuttle 
service  with  open  water  terminals  at  se- 
lected Atlantic  and  Pacific  trans-shipping 
points  could  solve  the  problem  tor  domestic 
and  foreign  Interests  alike. 

International  trade  has  long  been  the  crux 
of  mutual  cooperation  and  security.  Shorter 
trade  routes  should  cut  shipping  costs  as 
well  as  nautical  mileage.  Current  feasibility 
studies  show  that  170,000-ton  submarine 
tankers  can  travel  beneath  the  Ice  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  at  18-knot  si>eeds  .  .  . 
economically,  efficiently,  safely.  Apart  from 
using  giant  cargo  submarines  for  under-lce 
operations,  such  submarines  could  supple- 
ment surface  merchant  fleets  by  adding  a 
new  and  relatively  invulnerable  reliability 
factor,  by  adding  a  new  credibility  factor 


regarding  deliveries  to  allies  in  time  of  crisis. 
A  host  0*  other  strategic  advantages  should 
accrue  to  nations  possessing  giant  cargo  sub- 
marines. It  has  even  been  suggested  that 
such  submarines  could  be  converted  to  ICBM 
carriers  to  bolster  deterrent  effectiveness  if 
need  be. 

Now,  It  will  be  asked,  how  do  we  orga- 
nize the  consortium  of  financial  interests  in 
establishing  the  open-water  terminals  to 
service  the  under-lce  shuttles?  In  the  jjast, 
profit  has  been  a  mighty  powerful  incentive. 
It  Is  today.  But  as  a  world  power,  there  may 
be  even  more  powerful  incentives — such  as 
preventing  suicidal  wars  by  providing  goods 
required  for  physical  survival.  The  gap  be- 
tween "have"  and  "havenot"  nations,  between 
rich  and  poor,  has  been  widening.  It  may  be 
to  the  advantage  of  international  traders  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  to  close  the  gap.  Suez 
and  Panama  canals  were  far  from  altruistic. 
The  opening  of  the  Arctic  routes  need  not 
be  either! 

It  seems  obvious  that  we  must  In  this 
instance  utilize  modern  technology  to  bene- 
fit mankind.  Those  enterprising  souls  who  do 
so  are  entitled  to  their  profits.  Here  may  be 
a  service,  unprecedented,  which  brings  hope 
in  terms  of  goods  and  services.  Not  only  the 
untapped  resources  of  the  Arctic  but  the 
undeveloped  means  of  transportation  are  at 
stake  here.  To  open  the  Arctic  regions  to 
year-round  transport  may  become  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  this  century.  The 
Instrument  is  the  giant  cargo  submarine. 
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LT.  COMDR.  WILLIAM  TSCHUDY— 
PRISONER  OF  WAR 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  TI  DallsUSite,  an  em- 
ployee publication  of  Texas  Instruments 
in  the  Dallas  area,  contains  an  article  on 
Lt.  Comdr.  William  Tschudy.  Com- 
mander Tschudy  is  a  prisoner  of  war  and 
has  been  held  captive  since  1965.  Mrs. 
Tschudy  and  their  6-year-old  son,  Mi- 
chael, now  live  in  Virginia  Beach. 
Michael  cannot  remember  his  father.  He 
was  less  than  a  year  old  when  his  father 
was  taken  captive. 

Mrs.  Tschudy  has  been  active  in  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  POW's  and  MIA's.  She 
feels  that  there  are  indications  that 
treatment  of  POW's  has  Improved  as  a 
result  of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government.  She  says: 

I  think  treatment  has  Improved  and  we 
are  getting  more  mall.  Up  until  December. 
1969  we  could  send  a  package  only  when 
the  North  Vietnamese  allowed  us  to,  and 
usually  it  would  be  once  a  year.  We  can  now 
send  one  every  other  month.  Obviously,  pub- 
lic pressure  has  had  an  effect. 

This  is  indeed  heartening  and  all  the 
more  reason  to  rededicate  ourselves  to 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  on  Commander  Tschudy 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TI-KR  Is  POW  Over  6%  Tears 

For  most  of  us  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  some- 
thing far  removed.  We've  read  a  lot  about 
it  and  heard  a  lot,  but  it  hasn't  touched  us 
with  personal  hardship.  It's  something  we've 
almost  learned  to  live  with.  But  for  Tier  Bill 
Tschudy  and  his  wife  Janle,  a  former  Tier, 
the  war  has  meant  more  than  five-and-a- 
half  years  of  separation. 

On  July  18,  1965.  a  Navy  A-e  Intruder 
piloted  by  Cmdr.  Jeremiah  Denton,  with  Lt. 
Omdr.  WUllam  Tschudy  serving  as  flight  of- 


ficer, was  shot  down.  The  two  men  were  able 
to  get  out  of  their  aircraft,  but  were  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy.  Their  pictures  were  re- 
leased by  Hanoi  five  days  later.  Now,  after 
more  than  five-and-a-half  yean.  Jerry  Den- 
ton and  Bill  Tschudy  are  still  Prisoners  of 
War. 

Janle,  who  met  Bill  when  both  were  Tiers, 
now  Uvea  In  Virginia  Beach  with  their  six- 
year-old  son  Michael.  She  keeps  busy  making 
speeches  on  behalf  of  the  POWs  and  doing 
whatever  she  can  to  make  more  people  aware 
of  the  plight  of  the  prisoners,  while  at  the 
same  time  hoping  that  soon  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  release  her  husband. 

For  her  the  years  have  been  a  constant 
struggle  against  loneliness  and  the  fear  for 
Bill's  safety.  She  feels  that  she  is  more 
fortunate  than  the  wives  of  husbands  who 
are  listed  as  Missing  In  Action,  for  at  least 
she  knows  that  Bill  is  alive,  but  still  there  Is 
the  uncertainty  of  when  and  in  what  con- 
dition he  will  return.  And  she  wonders  what 
their  life  will  be  like  when  he  does  return 
after  so  many  years  away. 

His  letters  to  her  are  always  general,  never 
mentioning  his  situation.  He  writes  about 
their  son  having  grown  so  much.  Janle  has  a 
Polaroid  camera  and  regularly  sends  him  pic- 
tures. She's  not  even  certain  he  gets  her 
letters,  so  she  often  writes  the  same  in- 
formation In  different  letters  to  make  sure  he 
gets  it.  It's  a  consolation  to  her  that  his 
handwriting  looks  strong  and  has  Improved 
since  last  spring. 

"Beading  and  rereading  his  letters  Is  a 
nightly  thing,"  she  says.  "New  ones  come 
In  and  I  read  them  over  and  over  again,  read- 
ing between  the  lines  to  see  If  there's  some- 
thing I've  overlooked." 

In  the  flve-and-a-hslf  years  since  Bill's 
capture,  Janle  has  had  about  19  letters  from 
him.  During  the  flrst  four  years  there  were 
just  seven  letters,  and  one  time  a  span  of  14 
months  elapsed  before  she  heard  from  him. 
In  the  first  two  years  of  his  capture  Bill's 
letters  were  as  long  as  three  pages,  then  In 
1967  the  length  of  his  letters  was  reduced  to 
seven  lines. 

"Jvist  before  Christmas  I  received  two  more 
letters  and  a  card  from  him,"  she  relates. 
"That  was  just  like  a  haul.  I've  never  had  so 
much  mall  come  In  at  one  time.  Then  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  two  more  letters  came  in — 
one  was  a  f  uU  page  long. 

"I  know  he's  all  right  because  he's  able  to 
write  a  letter.  But  he  tells  me  nothing  about 
his  situation.  I  knew  In  his  first  letter  that 
he  did  have  a  roommate,  but  he's  never  men- 
tioned one  since." 

"Tou  and  Michael  are  constantly  in  mv 
thoughts  and  prayers  .  .  .  please  don't  worry 
about  me  or  try  to  Imagine  what  I  am  doing. 
Think  of  me  only  as  being  with  you  in  what- 
ever you  are  doing.  My  heart  is  filled  with  joy 
In  knowing  you  are  all  well  ...  I  am  glad 
that  Michael  knows  that  I  am  his  daddy,  but 
sad  he  doesn't  know  what  a  daddy  Is.  Ood 
bless  you  and  keep  you,  mv  darlings.  I  love 
you,  BUI"— Former  Tl-er  Janle  Hammerstrom 
Tschudy  stUl  reads  the  letter  written  more 
than  four  years  ago  from  a  prison  in  North 
Vietnam  by  her  husband  Lt.  Cmdr.  William 
Tschudy,  a  Tl-er  on  Military  Leave  of 
Absence. 

Janle  is  encouraged  by  her  belief  that  the 
effort  to  get  better  treatment  for  the  POWs 
la  paying  off.  "Last  year  I  received  ten  letter? 
which  I  think  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  public- 
ity and  pressure  being  put  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese. I  think  all  of  this,  more  letters,  the 
releasing  of  more  names  of  prisoners,  is  a 
definite  response  to  public  pressure.  And,  I 
tblnk  It's  the  public  that's  done  it,  not  the 
wives. 

"I  think  their  treatment  has  improved  and 
we  are  getting  more  maU.  Up  untu  December, 
1969  we  could  send  a  package  only  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  allowed  us  to,  and  usually 
It  would  be  once  a  year.  We  can  now  send 


one  every  other  month.  Obviously,  public 
pressvue  has  had  an  effect.  There's  been  more 
mall,  more  packages,  more  names.  Now,  get- 
ting the  men  out  of  there  is  something  else." 

Bom  and  raised  in  Highland,  Illinois,  Bill 
attended  the  University  of  Illinois  for  two 
years  before  transferring  to  8MU  in  Dallas. 
He  received  a  degree  in  business  In  1957  and 
then  enlisted  in  the  Marines  for  six  months 
active  duty  and  three  years  in  the  reser.es. 
In  1959,  BUI  came  to  work  at  TI-Dallas  in  the 
Qennanium  Consumer  Department  as  a  cus- 
tomer representative. 

Fred  Mann  of  Technical  Publications, 
Components  Market  Communications,  and 
George  Berryman,  manager  of  manufactur- 
ing for  the  mechanical  polish  operation  In 
CMD-Dallas,  knew  BUI  well.  Fred  recalls  that 
he  and  Bill  were  both  members  of  the  now- 
defunct  Sports  Car  Association  of  TI.  "We 
worked  together  in  setting  up  sports  car 
rallies, "  Fred  relates  "Whenever  I  needed 
any  help  I  knew  I  could  ask  BlU." 

George  expresses  his  recollections  of  BUI, 
"He  was  the  kind  of  guy  who's  enthusiastic 
and  really  enjoys  life." 

Musingly  George  relates,  "Bill  figured  the 
Navy  offered  him  the  kind  of  future  he 
wanted."  and  Fred  recalls,  "I  served  as  a 
reference  for  him  when  he  decided  to  go 
back  into  the  service  I  thought  he'd  make 
a  good  naval  officer." 

Bill's  supervisor  during  much  of  the  time 
he  was  with  IT  was  J.  C.  Bearden,  now  man- 
ager of  Assembly  Planning  for  Digital  Cir- 
cuits in  Houston.  "He  wanted  to  fiy  about  as 
much  as  anyone  I  had  ever  known,"  J.  C. 
observes.  He  adds.  "BUI  was  an  excellent 
worker.  I  remember  that  every  Thursday  we 
had  to  work  until  late  at  night  preparing 
marketing  forecasts.  Bill  was  always  ready 
to  work  weU  Into  the  night." 

Born  in  Dallas,  Janle  moved  away  from 
"Big  D"  when  she  was  three  and  grew  up 
in  Michigan  and  Ohio.  She  later  returned  to 
her  native  town  and  started  at  TI  In  1957  as 
an  order  editor  In  the  Resistor  Department. 
Remaining  with  TI  until  the  spring  of  1961, 
Janle  left  the  company  to  fiy  with  American 
Airlines.  In  the  fall  of  that  same  year  Bill 
too  left  to  take  up  flying  as  a  Navy  officer. 
He  and  Janle  were  married  the  following 
year. 

"BUI  had  tried  to  become  a  pilot  when  he 
was  In  the  Marines,"  Janle  states,  "but  his 
eyesight  prevented  him.  When  he  went  into 
the  Navy,  though,  his  eyesight  was  fine.  I 
guess  that  many  years  away  from  the  books 
and  a  little  easier  life  on  his  eyes  improved 
his  sight.  He  flrst  went  to  pre-fllght  In  the 
Navy  to  become  either  a  pilot  or  a  flight 
officer,  but  his  age  kept  him  from  becoming 
a  pilot.  As  a  flight  officer,  he  did  all  the 
navigational  work  In  the  airplane.  He  was  a 
flight  officer  on  an  A-8  Intruder  when  he 
was  shot  down.'' 

Bill  left  Norfolk  on  the  U.S.S.  Independ- 
ence for  deployment  In  May  of  1986  and  two 
months  later  was  a  Prisoner  of  War. 

Janle  spends  a  lot  of  time  working  for 
Increased  public  support  for  Americans  who 
are  Prisoners  of  War  or  listed  as  Missing  In 
Action.  The  Virginia  State  Chapter  of  the 
National  League  of  FamUies  of  American 
Prisoners  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  located  In  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  and  Janle  Is  actively  engaged  In 
the  organization.  She's  given  speeches  and 
appeared  on  television,  once  on  the  Mike 
Douglas  Show  with  Ross  Perot,  whom  she 
says  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  the  pris- 
oners than  any  other  person. 

"The  two  things  we  are  stressing,"  she 
says,  "are  that  people  write  to  ttie  Chief 
Negotiator  for  the  North  Vietnamese  Dele- 
gation In  Paris,  Xuan  Thuy,  and,  secondly, 
that  people  write  to  their  congressmen." 

Janle  talks  of  BUI  as  being  an  outgoing 
person,  but  unhesltantly  adds  that  he  could 
also  be  a  loner.  "Bill  liked  the  discipline  of 
military  life,  and  that's  why  he  decided  to 


go  back  into  the  service.  He  really  wasn't 
what  you  woiUd  call  the  'happy  hour*  type 
officer  who  every  Friday  had  to  go  to  the 
club  and  be  with  the  boys,"  she  says  of  him. 
"He  enjoyed  people,  but  be  loved  his  home. 
He  liked  to  fool  around  In  the  garage  and 
make  things,  a  handyman  type.  He's  reli- 
gious. I  think  he  has  a  strong  faith,  and  this 
has  come  forth  In  his  letters.  In  the  three 
years  of  marrltige  we  were  together  I  did  not 
realize  the  depth  of  Bill's  faith.  It^  aJways 
predominant  in  his  letters,  and  be  gets  a  lot 
of  strength  from  this." 

She  paused.  "It's  awful  that  I  have  to  rely 
on  memory  to  think  of  what  Bill  is  like.  I 
don't  even  know  him  as  a  father.  Michael 
was  born  In  December,  1964,  and  BlU  was 
gone  a  lot  of  the  time  on  shakedown  cruises 
before  he  was  deployed. 

"Michael  has  a  pretty  good  grasp  about 
what  has  happened  to  Bill.  He's  optimistic. 
Well  often  talk  about  when  Daddy  comes 
home — It's  not  if  Daddy  comes  home.  We  did 
go  through  a  period  when  Michael  was  about 
two  when  he  questioned  whether  his  Daddy 
was  really  alive.  It  was  only  natural — ^he 
couldn't  remember  him.  Then  he  went 
through  a  stage  when  he  thought  since  his 
Daddy  Is  a  prisoner  he  had  been  bad.  To  him 
a  prisoner  is  someone  who  had  done  some- 
thing wrong  and  is  in  jaU. 

"Michael  really  doesn't  talk  about  BUI  very 
much — he  has  no  reason  to  since  he  doesn't 
know  him.  But  he's  happy  when  we  hear 
from  him.  About  three  months  ago  Bill 
wrote  Michael  a  letter.  I  think  it  meant  a 
lot  to  Michael,  but  it  will  mean  more  to  him 
later  on.  It  was  a  letter  just  to  Michael  from 
his  Daddy,  but  It  meant  a  lot  to  me." 

Last  spring  Janle  sold  her  home  In  Virginia 
Beach  and  moved  into  an  apartment.  How- 
ever, she  plans  to  continue  living  in  Virginia 
Beach  because,  "It's  a  big  comfort  to  me  here 
with  the  other  wives  of  prisoners." 

She's  been  reluctant  in  the  past  to  get  a 
job,  feeling  that  it  was  more  Important  to 
stay  home  with  her  son.  "Now,"  she  says. 
"Michael's  In  kindergarten  and  I  may  go 
back  to  school  If  BUI  Isn't  home  soon.  I've 
had  a  year  of  college  and  have  thought  of 
becoming  a  medical  technician." 

Deflnite  strides  have  been  made  in  g«anlng 
more  humane  treatment  for  the  POWs.  but 
more  has  to  be  done,  and  It  appears  that  an 
aroused  public  can  help.  Their  release,  of 
course,  Is  the  ultimate  goal. 

"I  think  BlU's  chances  of  release  have  cer- 
tainly Improved,"  Janle  says  with  dampened 
hope,  "but  after  this  length  of  time,  I've  built 
up  a  sort  of  insulation  against  feeling  that 
something  Is  imminent.  Is  there  any  hope 
hell  be  released  soon?  I  wish  I  could  say  yes. 

"When  it's  over  and  BUI  comes  home — 
and  I  have  no  doubts  that  he  wlU — I  know 
our  love  wlU  be  stronger  for  it  all." 

BILL   TSCHTJDT    ONE   0»    MAMT 

More  than  1500  Americans  are  listed  as 
Prisoners  of  War  or  Missing  in  Action  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Tier  BUI  Tschudy  Is  one 
of  more  than  300  men  officlaUy  listed  as  a 
POW.  Some  of  the  1600  Americans  have  been 
captive  or  missing  longer  than  any  U.S.  serv- 
iceman was  held  prisoner  during  all  of  World 
War  n. 

The  Geneva  Convention  code  on  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  requires  the  im- 
mediate identification  of  prisoners,  impartial 
inspection  of  the  prison  facilities,  the  release 
of  prisoners  who  are  seriously  sick,  and  reg- 
ular correspondence  between  the  prisoners 
and  their  famUles.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  refused  to  comply  with  this  code. 

The  plight  of  the  prisoners  has  reached 
the  hearts  of  Americans  who  In  turn  have 
expressed  their  concern  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  those  held  captive. 

Although  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
may  be  Improving,  it  will  not  have  improved 
enough  until  these  men  are  properly  cared 
for,  or  better  yet,  released. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  CRACK- 
DOWN ON  LOANS  PROM  NATIONAL 
BANKS  FOR  POLITICAL  PURPOSES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  will  be  actively 
campaigning  for  election  in  1972,  to  a 
new  and  critical  threat  to  candidates, 
political  parties,  and  commltteee. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  45-year  history  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  la  moving  in  vari- 
ous States  to  obtain  Indictments  against 
national  bsoiks  for  making  loans  for  po- 
litical purposes. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  defines  po- 
litical contributions  and  expenditures  to 
include  loans.  National  banks  are  pro- 
hibited from  making  political  contribu- 
tions or  expenditures. 

Until  now,  it  has  been  uniformly  un- 
derstood that  a  bona  fide  loan,  repay- 
able on  a  day  certain  with  Interest,  Is 
not  a  contribution  or  expenditure. 

For  reasons  known  only  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  a  new  twist  has  been 
given  to  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and 
a  bona  fide  loan,  even  a  secured  loan,  is 
suddenly  no  longer  a  proper  banking 
transaction,  but  has  been  transformed 
into  a  political  contribution. 

According  to  a  news  item  published  in 
the  American  Banker  newspaper  on 
Monday,  March  8,  1971.  the  Justice  De- 
partment intends  to  proceed  not  only 
against  loans  made  to  political  organiza- 
tions, but  also  against  personal  loans  to 
Individuals  for  use  in  their  own  cam- 
paigns, and  loans  to  individuals  for  the 
piirpose  of  making  contributions  or  loans 
in  aid  of  political  campaigns. 

Ellection  law  reforms  are  now  imder 
study  in  the  Senate,  and  this  subject  of 
loans  will  be  fully  reviewed.  But.  in  the 
meantime,  I  caution  Senators  to  avoid 
this  latest  trap  set  for  the  unwary  cam- 
paigner by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  Jn  the  Rkohd  the 
complete  article  from  the  American 
Banker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jtfstice  Depastmknt  To  Qttsstion  All 

Political  Loans 

(By  James  Byrne) 

New  York. — The  Federal  criminal  Indict- 
ments returned  Feb.  24  against  four  national 
banks  In  Ohio,  charging  that  they  had  made 
Illegal  loans  to  political  campaign  organiza- 
tions In  state  election  races,  could  bring  a 
drastic  change  in  campaign  financing  and 
could  well  bring  on  a  credit  crunch  for  In- 
dividual politicians  each  election  year. 

The  burden  of  the  Justice  Department  ac- 
tion falls  most  heavily  on  politicians.  Thus 
far.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  banking 
Industry  Is  being  taken  to  task  for  system- 
atically making  what  the  Justice  Department 
considers  Illegal  loans.  Though  at  least  a 
dozen  Indictments  eventually  will  be  brought 
by  Jxistlce,  probably  Including  some  In  New 
York,  Indications  are  that  most  of  the  alleged 
violations  occurred  because  of  Ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  bankers  Involved.  The  real 
threat  from  the  government  crackdown  Is 
against  Individual  politicians  who  may  find 
It  difficult  to  borrow  In  an  election  year. 


The  four  Ohio  banks,  which  will  enter  pleas 
In  their  cases  at  9  a.m.  Friday  in  U..S.  District 
Court  In  Columbus,  are  charged  with  making 
loans  to  political  campaign  organizations  in 
contravention  of  Federal  law.  ThiB  is  the  first 
time  the  law  has  ever  been  Invoked  against 
national  banks.  But  the  Justice  Department 
philosophy  goes  even  further  than  movlnp 
against  loans  to  political  organizations. 

After  Interviews  with  otnclals  of  the  office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currenoy  and  the 
Justice  Department,  the  American  Banker 
has  determined  that  the  Federal  government 
has  every  Intention  of  moving  against  two 
other  types  of  loans  vital  to  politicians:  per- 
sonal loans  to  Individuals  which  are  used 
In  their  own  political  campaigns  and  loans 
to  Individuals  which  are  used  for  contribu- 
tions or  loans  to  aid  political  campaigns. 

Justice  makes  It  clear  that  a  bank  Is  not 
likely  to  be  accused  of  wrongdoing  In  the 
latter  two  cases  since  they  could  well  have 
been  misled  as  to  the  purposes  of  loans  they 
might  have  extended  to  customers  of  long 
standing. 

Justice  readily  concedes  that  gathering 
evidence  will  not  be  easy,  particularly  when 
an  Important  bank  customer  borrows  money 
for  "general  expenses"  and  then  uses  It  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  party  of  his 
choice. 

But  the  knowledge  that,  at  the  request  of 
the  Justice  Department  the  Comptroller  is 
now  forwarding  to  Justice  any  Iniormation 
about  loans  it  finds  at  all  questionable  In 
regard  to  political  campaigns  Is  bound  to 
make  banks  uncomfortable  about  lending  to 
persons  who  happen  to  be  i>olltlcl-ins.  None 
of  the  banks  contacted  by  American  Banker 
said  they  would  refuse  a  loan  merely  because 
the  applicant  was  a  political  candidate.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  banks  were  not  aware 
before  that  there  was  any  problem  about 
loans  to  Individuals  who  are  running  for 
office. 

Indeed,  Ignorance  of  the  law  appears  to  be 
what  got  the  Ohio  banks  Into  trouble.  Jus- 
tice does  not  charge  that  the  loans  were  will- 
ful— a  condition  that  carries  a  much  greater 
penalty  under  the  criminal  code. 

If  and  when  Justice  charges  In  subsequent 
suits  that  national  banks — or  state  banks  In 
Federal  elections — mswle  Illegal  loans  to  In- 
dividuals, the  open-door  policy  bankers  In- 
sist Is  the  rtile  of  the  day  for  politicians  as 
well  as  other  customers  could  be  changed 
overnight. 

Loans  to  political  figures,  even  before  the 
current  Justice  Department  push,  were  often 
looked  upon  by  banks  as  more  trouble  than 
they  were  worth.  They  are  referred  to  as 
"peanut"  loans  by  one  banker. 

Even  now,  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  NA, 
New  York,  with  deposits  of  $2U  billion, 
knorws  of  no  loans  outstanding  to  any  elected 
official.  Federal,  state  or  local.  The  bank  in- 
sists that  It  treats  politicians  as  It  does  any 
potential  loan  customers.  Asked  if  this  was 
merely  a  coincidence,  a  spokesman  replied: 
"I  suppose  that's  It."  He  said  there  have 
been  loans  to  politicians  in  the  past  and  he 
assumed  there  wotUd  be  in  the  futiu-e. 

But  some  politicians  have  said  they  wlU 
not  accept  without  a  fight  the  drying  up  of 
such  a  vital  source  of  campaign  funds,  par- 
ticularly at  the  crucial  early  stages  when 
money  demands  are  high  but  contributions 
have  not  begun  to  come  In.  One  of  these 
is  Emanuel  Celler,  D..  N.Y.,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  only  man 
remaining  in  Congress  who  was  on  the  scene 
when  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  forerunner 
of  the  present  law,  was  passed  in  1936. 

"I  don't  think  It  would  be  right  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  bring  action  against  a 
bank  which  made  a  legitimate  loan  to  a 
candidate  for  use  la  his  campaign,"  declared 
Mr.  Celler. 


"Only  the  very  wealthy  ootUd  run  cam- 
paigns if  this  were  forbidden."  he  added.  "I 
can't  conceive  of  how  Congress  would  ever 
have  Intended  to  prohibit  bona  fide  loans 
to  Individuals  for  use  In  their  campaigns. 

"I  certainly  cant  believe  a  Jury  woxild 
convict  under  those  circumstances." 

Mr.  Celler  and  several  other  people  who 
have  had  exi>erlence  in  the  financing  of  poll- 
Ucal  campaigns  suggested  that  the  matter 
probbaly  would  come  down  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  a  law  and  they  were  con- 
fident the  law  would  be  thrown  out. 

The  statute  under  which  the  four  Ohio 
cases  are  being  brought  has  had  a  some- 
what muddled  history.  The  45-year-om 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  applied  only  to 
general  elections.  When  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  regulate  labor  unions  and  their 
poUtlcal  activities  was  being  debated  in 
1947,  the  statute  was  broadened  to  Include 
primaries,  political  conventions  and  caucuses 
at  which  candidates  for  Federal  office  were 
chosen. 

The  section  of  the  CcKTupt  Practices 
Act  which  made  It  "unlawful  for  any 
national  bank  or  any  corporation  organized 
by  authority  of  any  law  of  Congress  to  make 
a  political  contribution  or  expenditure  In 
connection  with  any  election  to  political 
office"  or  for  "any  corporation  whatever"  to 
make  an  expenditure  or  contribution  In  con- 
nection with  any  election  to  a  Federal  olBce 
was  expanded  to  Include  primary  elections, 
political  conventions  or  party  caucuses  at 
which  candidates  were  to  be  selected.  The 
entire  section  was  moved  to  Title  18  of  the 
U.S.  Code,  the  criminal  code,  where  It  now 
is  Section  010. 

Kept  In  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  but  also 
inserted  in  the  criminal  code  as  "Section" 
and  "expenditure"  to  mean,  among  other 
things,  loans.  Both  sections  are  reprinted  as 
Comptroller's  Ruling  7440  with  the  notation : 
"Attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that  undn- 
the  statutes  quoted  above,  loans  as  well  be 
gifts  are  prohibited." 

The  only  banks  not  covered  by  the  law 
are  state  banks  in  state  elections  and  the 
various  state  laws  differ  widely. 

Penalties  for  willful  violations  can  reach  a 
maximum  of  a  $10,000  fine  or  two  years  In 
prison  or  both.  If  the  violation  is  not  willful, 
the  penalty  Is  a  maximum  fine  of  $1,000  and 
one  year  In  prison. 

In  Ohio,  the  Justice  Department  was  able 
to  obtain  Indictments  on  the  following 
chargee : 

A  single  count  against  the  $711.3  million- 
deposit  Ohio  National  Bank,  Columbus,  for  a 
loan  of  $3,603  in  connection  with  the  primary 
and  general  elections.  The  loan  reportedly 
went  to  the  campaign  committee  backing 
John  D.  Herbert,  the  unsuccessful  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  state  auditor.  The  loan 
reportedly  was  used  for  the  purchase  of  an 
automobile. 

Pour  counts  of  Section  610  violations 
against  the  $874  million-deposit  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cincinnati  for  four  loans 
totaling  $60,000.  The  loans  were  understood 
to  have  gone  to  the  Citizens  tot  Gllligan 
Committee,  a  group  backing  the  successful 
Nov.  3  election  of  Gov.  John  J.  Gllligan,  a 
Democrat. 

A  single  count  against  the  $36.1  mllUon- 
deposlt  Flrat-Knox  National  Bank,  Mount 
Vernon,  for  a  loan  of  $2,000  In  connection 
with  the  primary  and  general  elections.  The 
recipient  of  the  loan  was  understood  to  have 
been  the  Knox  County  Republican  Finance 
Committee. 

Four  counts  of  Section  610  violations 
against  the  $14.6  million-deposit  BeUefon- 
talne  National  Bank,  for  four  loans  totaling 
$20,000.  These  were  understood  to  have  gone 
to  the  Cloud  for  Governor  Oommlttee,  » 
group  backing  the  unsucceasful  candidacy 
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of  Ohio's  former  sUte  auditor,  a  RepubUcan, 
who  ran  against  Mr.  GlUlgan  in  November. 
The  loans  took  place  during  Mr.  Cloud's  suc- 
cessful primary  election  campaign  and  were 
backed  by  a  $50,000  certificate  of  deposit  at 
the  bank  of  which  Mr.  Cloud  Is  a  director. 
None  of  the  candidates  or  campaign  com- 
mittee officials  were  Indicted.  Justice  said  It 
doubted  that  It  could  prove  the  candidates 
could  have  known  about  the  locuis  and  that 
they  would  not  be  target*  "the  first  time 
around." 

Neither  Ohio  National  nor  First  National 
would  comment  on  the  chEirges.  WlUlam  A. 
3troud,  president  of  Flrst-Klnox,  said  the 
loan  was  made  after  the  election  to  help 
the  GOP  Finance  Oommlttee  pay  off  some 
bills  to  local  merchants  who  needed  their 
money.  "We  do  not  beUeve  It  violated  the 
intent  of  the  law,"  he  said. 

Robert  Dunlap,  a  Bellefontalne  attorney 
representing  the  bank,  declined  detailed 
comment  but  noted  that  the  four  loans 
totaling  $20,000.  were  backed  by  a  $80,000 
CD,  hardly  a  bad  loan  for  a  bank  to  accept. 
Though  the  loans  technically  were  made  to 
a  campaign  organization,  the  bank  appears 
to  have  looked  upon  them  as  personal  loans 
to  Mr.  Cloud. 

"Hie  indictments  are  by  no  means  the  first 
under  the  law.  In  fact,  state  banks  In  North 
Dakota  and  Louisiana  were  Indicted  In  1970 
for  political  contributions — not  loans — In 
Federal  campaigns.  The  $96.8  million-de- 
posit Guaranty  Bank  St  Trust  Co.,  Alexandria, 
La.,  pleaded  guilty  and  wae  fined  $15,000. 

Still  pending  are  Indictments  against  the 
$14  million -deposit  First  Western  State  Bank, 
Mlnot,  N.D.,  and  some  of  Its  officers  and 
shareholders  for  allegedly  using  bank  funds 
for  political  purposes.  The  case  Is  not  ex- 
peisted  to  come  to  trial  untU  the  fall  of  1971. 
The  law  Is  frequently  used  against  non- 
banklng  corporations  and  labor  unions  and 
just  last  week,  W.  A.  Boyle,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  was  in- 
dicted for  maVing  illegal  political  contribu- 
tions. Again,  the  alleged  recipients  were  not 
Indicted. 

Justice  officials  say  the  department  began 
its  thrust  against  campaign  spending  abuses 
as  a  result  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  cases 
developed  In  late  1968  which  found  corpora- 
tions charging  off  to  advertising  expenses  on 
their  tax  returns  what  in  fact  were  politi- 
cal contributions.  The  cases  were  turned 
over  to  Justice  and  the  string  got  longer  and 
longer  imtU  It  reached  the  banks. 

Justice  will  not  comment  on  why  Ohio 
was  picked  as  the  scene  of  the  first  indict- 
ments but  two  factors  appear  to  have  had 
a  bearing. 

For  one  thing,  the  Republican  ticket  suf- 
fered greatly  from  bad  publicity  resulting 
from  a  loan  scandal  that  involved  illegal 
contributions  but  not  the  bank  loans  cited 
in  the  indictments.  In  addition,  last  October 
during  the  Congressional  campaign,  Wright 
Patman,  D.,  Tex.,  chairman  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  called 
for  a  ptobe  by  the  Justice  Department  of  al- 
leged Illegal  loans  and  contributions  by 
banks.  Ohio  was  among  the  states  In  which 
he  laid  banks  were  carrying  on  illegal  politi- 
cal activities. 

The  reaction  of  poUtlclans  to  the  Justice 
Department  move  against  loans  generaUy 
was  one  of  surprise  that  the  law  would  be 
Interpreted  to  prohibit  personal  loans  to 
candidates.  Most  of  those  banks  which  would 
comment  Indicated  they  knew  of  the  prohi- 
bition and  regularly  warned  loan  officers  to 
be  wary  during  a  political  campaign. 

"I  was  surprised  Justice  hadn't  moved 
into  this  before  now."  obeerved  Robert  H. 
Fabian,  counsel  for  Bank  of  America 
NT&aA,  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Fabian  said  his  bank,  the  world's 
largest  with  deposits  of  $25.6  billion,  regu- 


larly sends  out  during  election  years  a  re- 
minder to  loan  officers  of  the  prohibitions 
against  any  loans  in  connection  with  politi- 
cal campaigns. 

He  said  poUcing  personal  loans  is  not  easy 
and  that  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  catoh  a 
customer  who  states  he  Is  borrowing  for  a 
legitimate  purpose  but  then  usee  the  funds 
for  political  contributions  or  loans. 

Banks,  he  added,  probably  would  not  be 
hurt  by  an  outright  prohibition  on  loans  to 
politicians.  "They  usually  are  a  peanut  oper- 
ation," he  said.  But  Mr.  Fabian  emphasized 
that  such  a  prohibition  would  not  be  fair  to 
citizens  who  happen  to  be  In  poUtlcal  lUe. 

A  major  Chicago  bank  which  requested 
that  It  not  be  Identified  by  name  also  has  a 
written  poUcy  statement  that  circulates  dur- 
ing election  years  to  warn  loan  officers  about 
the  law. 

Several  large  national  and  state  banks  de- 
clined to  comment. 

First  National  City  Bank,  New  York,  was 
among  the  banks  that  did  not  reply  to  a  re- 
quest for  comment.  One  source  at  the  bank, 
however,  said  it  was  unlikely  that  the  $21 
bllUon-deposlt  Institution  would  do  any- 
thing careless  In  lending  to  politicians  In 
light  of  the  embarrassment  that  it  suffered 
In  the  summer  of  1969,  when  It  was  revealed 
that  the  bank  had  made  a  personal  loan  to  a 
politician  which  appeared  to  g^ve  him  favor- 
able treatment. 

The  $40,000  unsecured  loan  at  the  prime 
rate,  a  price  usually  not  available  to  Indi- 
viduals, was  made  to  Seymoiir  Halpem,  R., 
N.Y.,  a  member  of  the  House  Ranking  and 
Currency  Committee,  who  vras  heavUy  In 
debt  to  a  number  of  banks.  No  chargee  of  any 
kind  were  ever  filed  against  Mr.  Halpem  or 
PNCB. 

The  Federal  bank  regulatory  agencies  have 
been  awaure  of  the  law  but  the  combination 
of  the  relatively  smaU  denominations  of  the 
loans  and  the  previous  disinclination  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  prosecute  caused  the 
agencies  to  let  banks  off  with  warnings  and 
orders  to  get  the  Ulegal  loans  paid  off  Im- 
mediately. 

C.  Weetbrook  Murphy,  deputy  chief  coun- 
sel for  the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  said, 
the  Comptroller's  examiners  have  cooperated 
fully  with  the  Justice  Department  In  Its  In- 
vestigations ot  political  lending. 

Mr.  Murphy  said  Justice  requested  that 
all  cases  of  loans  that  might  possibly  be  for 
political  purposes  be  sent  over  for  considera- 
tion and  about  three  dozen  were  forwarded 
during  the  last  campaign  season.  Those  In- 
cluded some  that  probably  wUl  not  result  In 
indictments.  Justice  officials  said. 

Banking  orgcoilzatlons  generally  had  little 
to  say  about  the  Indictments,  though  the 
executive  manager  of  the  Ohio  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation expressed  strong  reservations  about 
the  results  of  the  Justice  Department  efforts 
in  this  area. 

"This  appears  to  place  In  jeopardy  the 
credit  of  every  single  candidate  for  whatever 
office,"  asserted  O.  E.  Anderson.  "I'm  positive 
this  was  never  the  Intent  ot  the  Congress 
but  this  will  be  the  result." 

Clifford  C.  Sommer,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Aaeoclatlon,  said  that  even  if 
the  allegations  against  the  Ohio  banks  are 
substantiated.  "I  am  certain  that  the  actions 
were  Inadvertent  and  not  Intentional." 

Mr.  Sommer,  who  also  Is  president  of  the 
$29.1  mlUion-depoalt  Security  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  has  been  active  in 
state  poUtlcs,  both  as  a  State  Senator  and 
as  chairman  of  other  people's  campaigns.  He 
said  he  knew  of  no  problem  relating  to  bank 
borrowing.  In  fact,  he  said,  "the  occasion 
never  bad  arisen  to  make  us  think  of  bor- 
rowing to  finance  a  campaign." 

Everett  D.  Reese,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
ABA'S  committee  on  banking  policies  and 
practices,  said  he  had  no  comment  on  the 


Ohio  Indictments.  Mr.  Reese,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  First  Bank  Group  of  Ohio,  the 
largest  bank  of  which  Is  the  $413  mllUon- 
deftOBlt  City  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Colvimbus,  said  the  rules  regarding  poUtlcal 
lending  are  part  of  the  law  and  his  commit- 
tee has  no  Intention  of  commenting  on  stat- 
utes which  eOready  are  In  effect. 

I/ewis  K.  McKee,  chairman  of  the  Bankers 
PoUtlcal  Action  Committee,  also  declined  to 
conunent.  Mr.  McKee  also  is  chairman  of 
the  $263.8  mlUlon-deposlt  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Memphis. 

There  la  Uttle  question  that  poUtlclans 
have  counted  on  bank  loans  and  loans  and 
donations  from  supporters  who  may  them- 
selves have  borrowed  from  banks. 

'I'U  bet  you  that  Justice  could  go  out  and 
get  100  Indictments  U  they  want  to  look  at 
things  that  way,"  asserted  Lyn  Nofzlger,  who 
recently  switched  over  from  the  White  House 
to  head  pubUo  relations  for  the  RepubUcan 
National  Committee. 

Though  neither  he  nor  the  officials  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  would  com- 
ment on  the  ImpUcatlons  of  the  loan.  It 
seenis  clear  the  two  top  party  groups  are 
weU  aware  of  the  prohibition  on  their  own 
borrowing  from  banks. 

Robert  L.  Short,  Minneapolis  buaineeaman 
and  finance  chairman  for  the  Democrats 
during  the  last  national  election  campaign, 
said  he  knew  he  had  to  borrow  from  Indi- 
viduals and  he  presumed  some  of  them  got 
their  funds  from  banks. 

"I  felt  that,  II  someone  came  In  and  wanted 
to  make  a  contribution,  I  was  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  Inquire  whether  he  got  the  money 
from  a  bank,"  explained  Mr.  Short,  who  also 
Is  president  of  the  Washington  Senators,  a 
team  In  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  of  Baseball. 

As  for  Individual  candidates,  said  Mr. 
Short,  "the  smaller  they  are  the  more,  they 
go  Into  hock  themselves.  I  would  assume 
this  means   they   go   to   banks." 

Mr.  Short  said  he  criticized  during  the 
campaign  the  election  financing  laws  of  the 
country  which,  he  said,  make  campaign  fi- 
nancing "a  sham." 

Mr.  Short,  who  Is  also  a  lawyer,  said  he 
thinks  any  law  forbidding  loans  to  Indi- 
viduals for  campaign  funds  could  probably 
be  attacked  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  un- 
constitutional. 

"If  we  are  going  to  have  a  denkocratlc  so- 
ciety," he  said,  "we  must  aUow  candidates 
to  take  advantage  of  the  institutions  of  that 
society.  Ttnniring  ig  one  of  those  Institutions." 


MORTGAGE  CREDIT  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  important  factors  which  has  en- 
abled housing  to  survive  as  a  viable  in- 
dustry during  the  recent  critical  credit 
crunch  period  has  been  the  great  re- 
form legislation  by  Congress  Involving 
mortgage  credit  institutions. 

Particularly  important  to  the  Industry 
and  the  homebuyer  has  been  the  privati- 
zation ot  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  which  wae  permitted  to  be- 
come a  private  corporation  with  a  public 
purpose  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Fannie  Mae's  president  and  chairman 
during  tiie  Important  transition  period 
from  Government-owned  to  private 
status  was  Raymond  H.  Lapln,  who  is 
now  President  of  R.  H.  Lapln  &  Co.,  Inc., 
a  San  Francisco  mortgage  banking  firm. 

Mr.  Li4>in's  efforts  during  this  period 
were  enormously  beneficial  to  the  home 
mortgage  market.  He  initiated  innova- 
tive plans  and  prc^rams  that  effectively 
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held  up  the  FHA  and  VA  mortgage  mar- 
ket as  well  as  the  many  important  sub- 
sidy programs  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  industry  he  served, 
housing  and  home  finance,  should  pay 
him  tribute.  Four  major  national  trade 
associations  in  this  field  have  expressed 
their  appreciation  for  Mr.  Lapin's  work. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  texts  of 
these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 

ORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas,  Raymond  H.  Lapln.  during  tUs 
term  of  office  as  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  giilded  the  corporation  during 
a  most  critical  and  historic  time  for  the  home 
finance  market,  and 

Whereas,  Raymond  H.  tapln,  as  President 
and  Chairman  of  Fannie  Mae,  was  Instru- 
mental in  establishing  new  programs  and 
policies  that  greatly  aided  the  home  mortgage 
market,  and 

Whereas,  Raymond  H.  Lapln,  throughout 
his  leadership  of  Fannie  Mae,  pursued  a 
course  which  enhanced  the  savings  and  loan 
industry,  and 

Whereas,  the  programs  Introduced  for  the 
home  mortgage  market  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
Lapin's  Initiative  and  Imagination  are  fast 
becoming  an  Integral  part  of  mortgage  fi- 
nance. Including  the  new  secondary  market 
tor  conventional  mortgages — which  has  long 
been  sought  by  the  National  League,  the 
PNMA  auction;  mortgage  backed  securities, 
which  has  opened  up  vast  new  sources  of 
mortgage  money;  and  the  Increased  efficiency 
and  capability  of  PNMA  to  help  home  financ- 
ing institutions  during  tight  money  periods; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Insured  Savings  Associa- 
tions does  hereby  commend  Raymond  H. 
Lapln  for  his  great  efforts  and  outstanding 
achievements  as  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 

RxsoLunoN   CoaiMXNDurc  Ratmond  H. 

Lapin 

(Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  BCBA'a 

Board  of  Oovemora  on  October  28,  1970) 

As  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(FNMA),  from  July  1967  to  December  1969, 
Raymond  H.  Lapln  guided  FNMA  through 
a  most  critical  and  historic  time  for  the 
home  mortgage  market. 
'  Whereas,  Mr.  Ijapin  was  Instrumental  in 
establishing  new  programs  and  policies  that 
greatly  aided  the  home  mortgage  market,  and 

Whereas,  Raymond  H.  L^>ln.  throughout 
his  leadership  of  FNMA  pursued  a  ooiirse 
which  stressed  the  responsibilities  and  en- 
hanced the  professionalism  and  the  dignity 
of  the  mortgage  banking  industry,  and 

Whereas,  the  programs  introduced  for  the 
home  mortgage  market  at  FNMA  during  Mr. 
Lapin's  leadership  have  become  an  Integral 
part  of  mortgage  banking,  Including  the 
FNMA  auction,  rather  than  arbitrarily  set 
Oovemment  prices;  the  mortgage-baolced  se- 
curities plan,  which  has  opened  up  vast  new 
sources  of  mortgage  money;  the  tandem  plan, 
which  has  enabled  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
allot  far  fewer  dollars  to  produce  far  more 
housing  for  low-lnoome  famlUee,  and  per- 
haps most  Important,  the  "prtratixatlon**  of 
FNMA,  which  has  already  proved  Its  worth 
by  Its  ability  to  Increase  FHA  and  VA  bousing 
starts  diuring  what  was  otherwise  an  ad- 
verse period  for  housing,  and  whloh  has  re- 
sulted in  greatly  Increased  efficiency  of  the 
corporation  via  the  private  enterprise  route 
that  has  always  been  the  backbone  of  our 
nation; 


Be  It  resolved  that  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America  doee  hereby  commend 
Raymond  H.  Lapln  for  his  outstanding 
achievements  as  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association. 

RESOLUTION'  Commending  Raymond  H.  Lapin 

Whereas.  Raymond  H.  Lapln,  as  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  was  Instrumental  In  estab- 
lishing the  free  market  system  In  his  op- 
eration of  a  secondary  market  for  FHA- 
insured  and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages;  and 

Whereas,  Raymond  H.  Lapln,  while  Presi- 
dent of  FNMA,  encouraged  and  guided  the 
agency  on  a  course  which  led  ultimately  to 
its  transfer  to  private  ownership;   and 

Whereas,  Raymond  H.  Lapln,  throughout 
his  leadership  of  PNMA,  encouraged  and 
guided  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  and  other  private  Industry 
g;roups,  on  a  course  which  led  to  the  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  a  change  in  FNMA's 
charter  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  conventional  loans,  a 
proposal  which  NAREB  had  urged  upon  the 
Congress  for  many  years;  and 

Whereas,  Raymond  H.  Lapln  contributed 
materially  to  the  establishment  of  the  Oov- 
emment National  Mortgage  Association  and 
the  introduction  of  the  mortgage-backed  se- 
curity plan,  as  well  as  the  tandem  plan  fat- 
diverting  money  to  housing  for  low  Income 
families;  and 

Whereas,  his  leadership  of  FNMA  during 
the  housing  Industry's  greatest  crisis  in  this 
generation  enabled  the  fHA  and  VA  sectors 
of  the  market  to  Increase  their  housing 
starts;  now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  that  Raymond  H.  Lapln 
be  and  he  Is  hereby  commended  by  the  na- 
tion's Realtors  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ments during  his  tenure  as  President  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 


Proposed  bt  the  NAHB  Mortgage  Finance 
committeb  and  adopted  unanimously  by 
THE  NAHB  Board  or  Dirsctobs,  Houston, 
Tex.,  January    18,   1971 
The    Mortgage    Finance    Committee    asks 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  NAHB  ex- 
press   the    home    building    Industry's    deep 
appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  the  Federal 
National    Mortgage    Association    in    keeping 
a  steady  flow  of  money  to  the  housing  market 
during  the  tight  money  period  of  the  past 
.several  years. 

FNMA's  efforts,  mode  possible  by  its  new 
concept  of  being  a  private  corporation  with 
:i  public  purpose,  have  gone  far  to  aid  home 
builders.  This  is  so  in  many  respects — In- 
cluding the  commitment  auction,  which  has 
given  new  construction  a  high  priority;  the 
tandem  plan,  which  has  aided  low  and  mod- 
erate income  subsidy  housing  programs; 
and  the  new  conventional  mortgage  sec- 
ondary market,  for  which  NAHB  was  a  vigor- 
ous 8upix>rter. 

These,  and  other  innovations  at  FNMA, 
have  made  that  corporation  important  to 
the  home  builder.  It  Is  recommended  that 
the  appreciation  of  the  NAHB  be  expressed 
for  the  Innovative  work  of  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  new  FNMA,  Raymond  H.  Lapin, 
who  brought  the  agency  through  the  crit- 
ical transition  phase  and  Introduced  many 
of  the  concepts  mentioned  above,  and  to 
the  current  president,  Oakley  Hunter,  for 
his  continuing  leadership  and  Innovation, 
and  to  the  Board  members  who  have  served 
so  diligently  and  skillfully  with  both  pres- 
idents. 


UNCOMMON  NETUTRALITY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  talk 
again  today  about  an  organization  called 
Common  Cause  which  was  organized  and 


is  rim  by  John  Gardner,  a  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  and 
a  nominal  Republican. 

Because  of  this  dual  Identity,  Mr. 
Gardner  has  been  able  to  claim  for  him- 
self the  respect  and  confidence  of  lead- 
ers in  both  political  parties. 

Now,  however,  I  believe  it  Is  time  for 
the  leaders  of  those  parties  to  take  a 
hard  look  and  see  If  Mr.  Gardner  and 
Common  Cause  are  what  they  claim  to 
be  or  if,  in  fact,  they  are  something  en- 
tirely different. 

Mr.  Gardner  disavows  any  political 
ambitions.  At  the  same  time,  he  tells  us 
Common  Cause  Is  a  nonpartisan  citizens' 
lobbying  group  aimed  only  at  building  a 
better  America. 

Believing  these  things,  many  Ameri- 
cans of  both  parties  have  contributed  to 
Common  Cause. 

Some  of  the  rest  of  us  who  also  want 
the  things  Mr.  Gardner  professes  to 
want — peace,  a  liveable  environment,  ef- 
fective government  within  the  democra- 
tic process — question,  however,  whether 
Mr.  Gardner  is  being  entirely  forthright 
or  completely  nonpartisan. 

The  latest  cause  for  common  concern 
is  Mr.  Gardner's  admission  that  he  has 
allowed  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee to  use  his  mailing  list  for  fund- 
raising  purposes. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Gardner  has  pro- 
claimed public  embarrassment  over  the 
list  swap,  and  he  claims  It  will  not  hap- 
pen again.  But  the  question  remains.  Is 
he  embarrassed  because  he  goofed  or  be- 
cause he  was  caught?  Is  it  hard  to  say. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  John  Gardner  is 
taking  Conunon  Cause  on  a  hard  left 
road.  In  Vietnam  he  Is  traveling  wltb 
those  who  demand  a  date  certain  for 
surrender  even  though  President  Nixon 
is  clearly  and  surely  winding  down  that 
war  in  a  manner  that  will  allow  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  defend  their  own 
independence. 

Domestically  he  sides  not  with  those 
who  seek  to  work  out  the  compromises 
over  policy  and  with  tradition,  but  with 
those  who  take  all  or  nothing  approaches 
that  are  so  divisive  to  our  society. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
Common  Cause  is  siu*ely  and  not  very 
slowly  becoming  the  lobbying  arm  of  the 
leftward  movement  in  these  United 
States. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Gardner  has  the  right 
to  adopt  any  point  of  view  he  chooses 
and  to  lobby  for  any  cause  he  prefers. 
However,  I  believe  that  many  persons 
may  have  contributed  to  Common  Cause 
before  they  knew  specifically  what  Mr. 
Gardner  had  In  mind.  I  believe  also  that 
many  persons  are  on  Mr.  Gardner's  list 
of  names  who  may  not  wish  to  be  there 
any  longer. 

In  fairness  to  those  people,  I  caU  on 
Mr.  Gardner  to  make  his  list  avaUable 
also  to  the  Republican  Party  so  that  we, 
too,  can  solicit  the  people  on  that  list. 

Surely,  in  the  Interests  of  fair  play. 
Mr.  Gardner  cannot  object  to  making 
his  list  available. 

As  a  citizen  concerned  with  making 
democracy  work,  he  has  a  chance  now  to 
help  make  It  work;  he  has  a  chance  to 
let   the   Republican   Party   present  its 
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views,  as  he  has  let  the  Democrats  do, 
to  the  members  of  Common  Cause. 
Truly  this  would  be  a  bipartisan  ac- 
tion. Surely  it  would  give  those  on  the 
list  the  opportunity  to  see  whom  they 
want  to  make  common  cause  with — the 
Democrats  or  the  Republicans.  And  that 
is  how  it  should  be. 

As  a  Senator  and  as  a  concerned  Re- 
publican, I  will  be  waiting  to  hear  from 
John  CJardner. 


SUPPORT  OP  CRANSTON 
AMENDMENT  TO  S.  31 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  duiing 
the  past  2  years  our  unemployment  rate 
has  risen  precipitously  from  3.4  to  5.8 
percent,  adding  more  than  2  million  per- 
sons to  the  jobless  rolls.  Since  January 
1969,  unemplojrment  has  Increased  by  a 
staggering  82  percent. 

All  sectors  of  our  economy  and  all  age 
groups  have  been  affected  in  one  way  or 
another,  whether  in  the  form  of  large- 
scale  unemployment,  mass  layoffs,  short- 
er workweeks,  salary  cuts,  or  just  slow 
business.  But  older  workers  and  their 
families  have  been  especially  hard 
pressed.  Today  nearly  1.1  million  indi- 
viduals 45  and  older  have  lost  their  jobs. 
Approximately  365,000  have  been  looking 
for  work  for  at  least  15  weeks. 

In  recent  months,  alarmingly  large 
numbers  have  given  up  the  search  for 
jobs,  after  prolonged  periods  of  unem- 
ployment. 

For  many  of  these  individuals,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  can  provide 
a  new  and  effective  way  to  get  off  the  un- 
employment rolls  and  back  on  to  the 
payrolls. 

Particularly  Important  for  these  so- 
called  older  workers,  the  Cranston 
amendment  will  assure  that  they  will 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams established  under  this  bill. 

Once  unemployed,  the  middle  aged 
and  older  worker  nms  the  greatest  risk 
of  being  without  work  for  comparatively 
long  periods  of  time.  With  the  tight  job 
market  now,  many  are  finding  It  impos- 
sible to  locate  suitable  employment. 

Yet,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  ex- 
panding community  services  In  virtually 
every  locality  in  this  Nation.  And  public 
service  employment  can  provide  mean- 
ingful jobs  for  these  individuals,  as  well 
as  an  effective  means  for  communities  to 
serve  their  citizens  more  eflBciently. 

With  unemployment  reaching  critical 
pn^ortions,  prompt  enactment  of  the 
Cranston  amendment  to  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  Is  urgently  needed  now. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  approval 
of  this  measure  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT— A  GENUINE 
COMMITMENT? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  President's  message  on 
rural  community  development  for  its 
frank  acknowledgment  of  the  profound 
"loss  in  human  resources"  affecting  rural 


America  and  the  "vital  stake"  of  our 
cities  in  the  development  of  our  non- 
metropolitan  areas.  With  20  million 
Americans  leaving  farms  over  the  past 
30  years,  and  with  almost  two-thirds  of 
America's  substandard  housing  and  one- 
half  of  its  poverty  located  in  rural  areas, 
there  can  be  no  further  delay  in  estab- 
lishing a  national  commitment  to  the 
rebuilding  of  rural  America. 

The  President  has  said  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  "rededicate  itself 
to  providing  the  resources  and  the  crea- 
tive leadership"  that  America's  rural  de- 
velopment n^ds  demand.  I  applaud  the 
spirit  of  this  message,  but  I  strongly 
question  whether  the  measures  It  pro- 
poses can  even  begin  to  do  the  Job. 

I  am  concerned  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent states  that  "rural  Americans  de- 
serve a  full  share  in  the  Nation's 
prosperity  and  growth,"  they  are  still 
not  being  accorded  a  rightful  share  of 
Federsd  assistance  allocated  for  essential 
pubUc  services  and  the  protection  of 
human  and  economic  resources.  For  in- 
stance, while  the  Federal  Budget  pro- 
poses a  modest  Increase  in  the  total  fund- 
ing of  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
programs,  there  is  a  sharp  decrease  In 
projected  expenditures  for  commodity 
programs,  even  though  the  parity  ratio 
decline  has  had  a  major  adverse  impact 
upon  our  agricultiural  economy.  Yet  the 
President  contends  that  agriculture  "re- 
mains one  of  the  keystones  of  our  na- 
tional economy." 

The  task  of  comparing  fiscal  1971 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for 
rural  programs  against  revenue-sharing 
funds  proposed  for  the  11  programs 
in  the  President's  message,  is  compU- 
cated  by  an  inadequacy  of  specific  de- 
tails. But  it  Is  clear  that  substantially 
reduced  funding  Is  being  requested  for 
such  programs  as  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  facilities  grants  and  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

We  can  hardly  be  encouraged  by  an 
administration  commitment  to  rural 
community  development  of  $1.1  billion, 
along  with  remaining  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams and  such  funds  as  the  States 
may  allocate  under  general  revenue 
sharing,  when  we  look  at  a  fiscal  1972 
budget  outlay  projection  of  over  $229 
biUlon. 

But  beyond  this,  we  ought  to  question 
sharply  the  relaxation  of  State  responsi- 
bilities under  tills  special  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal.  True,  a  statewide  develop- 
ment plan  is  called  for,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  to  make  a  general  audit 
each  year,  while  shared  funds  are  to 
benefit  rural  people,  and  an  allocation 
formula,  related  to  rural  population  and 
per  capita  income,  is  mentioned  In  the 
President's  message.  But  that  is  about 
the  extent  of  Federal  oversight  in  assur- 
ing that  our  taxpayer  dollars  are  well 
spent  and  are  spent  on  rural  develop- 
ment priorities. 

Even  more  disturbing  Is  the  expUcit 
withdrawal  of  a  State  maintenance  of 
effort  requirement.  In  fact,  there  Is  a 
full  swing  in  the  pendulum,  away  from 
the  alleged  limitations  Imposed  by  State 
matching  fund  requirements,  and  toward 


the  explicit  suggestion  that  all  Federal 
funds  for  these  11  vital  programs 
may  be  used  by  the  States  to  meet 
matching  share  requirements  of  remain- 
ing Federal  programs  that  contribute 
to  rural  development.  So  much  for  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram, the  cooperative  agricultural  ex- 
tension service,  rural  water  and  sewer 
grants,  and  the  agricultural  and  Great 
Plains  conservation  programs — to  name 
a  few  of  the  programs  that  could  be 
emsisculated  in  the  name  of  promoting 
State  responsibility  for  rural  develop- 
ment. 

And  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  message 
constitutes  a  regression  from  the  clear 
recognition  that  the  needs  of  rural 
America  are  basically  regional  in  nature. 
The  President  proposes  to  replace  what 
he  regards  as  Federal  fences  blocking 
the  path  to  rural  development,  with  State 
fences.  Yet  our  States  have  long  recog- 
nized that  such  problems  as  endemic 
poverty,  water  resource  protection,  pol- 
lution, and  metropoUtan  sprawl  know  no 
State  boundaries,  and  tliat  the  essential 
requirement  in  America  is  the  planning 
of  our  national  growth,  imder  a  balanced 
urban  and  rural  development  pohcy. 

Finally.  I  would  point  out  that  this 
message  must  be  read  in  the  context  of 
the  President's  proposals  for  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  executive  branch.  The 
message  states  that  rural  community  de- 
velopment would  eventually  be  combined 
with  the  urban  community  development 
program  under  the  prc^josed  Department 
of  Community  Development.  I  can  only 
see  a  diffusion  of  rural  America's  pri- 
orities under  this  plan,  following  upon 
the  heels  of  u  relaxation  of  requirements 
for  a  maintenance  of  State  effort  in  the 
revitalizatlon  of  our  rural  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  the 
Senate  must  give  the  most  searching  ex- 
amination to  the  administration's  actual 
commitment  to  nural  development.  As 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rural  Development  I  intend  to 
give  the  fullest  attention  to  these  pro- 
posals and  to  their  crediblUty  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  record  of  Federal 
rural  assistance  program  operations.  I 
am  hopeful  that  through  projected  re- 
gional and  Washington  hearings  by  the 
Rural  Development  Subcommittee,  we 
can  develop  a  legislative  program  that 
establishes  an  imaginative  cmd  effective 
forward  thrust  in  national  policy  that 
will,  in  fact,  meet  the  critical  needs  of 
our  rural  families  and  their  communities. 
I  Intend  to  Initiate  this  program  in  the 
near  future  with  the  introduction  of  leg- 
islation providing  for  the  major  financial 
commitment  required  for  a  nationwide 
program  of  domestic  development. 


ONMA    HOUSING    PROGRAM    CELE- 
BRATES SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  "Gin- 
ny  Mae"  has  completed  Its  first  full 
year  of  operation,  and  It  is  appropriate 
that  recognition  be  given  to  this  Impor- 
tant event. 

The  "Oovemment  National  Mortgage 
Association"  is  the  more  formal  name 
for  this  corporation,  which  was  created 
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t^  the  1968  Housing  Act  to  bring  addi- 
tional caiiital  into  the  financing  of  homes 
by  the  use  of  mortgage-backed  seciirlties. 
On  February  19,  1970,  GNMA  transacted 
its  first  financing  business.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  infant  is  healthy  and 
growing. 

In  terms  of  volume,  ONMA  has  sold 
$1.3  bilUoQ  In  bonds  and  |600  million 
of  the  "pass-through"  type  of  securities. 
It  now  has  an  additional  $1.4  billion  in 
commitments.  The  program,  therefore, 
acco'jnts  for  about  $3.3  billion  In  the 
financing  of  new  housing  for  the  people 
of  this  coimtry. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  President  of 
GNMA,  that  this  has  attracted  more 
than  $1  billion  to  the  housing  field  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  so  In- 
vested. Tlus  would  account  for  the  build- 
ing of  about  180,000  dwelling  units  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  built. 

I  understand  that  brokerage  houses 
are  finding  considerable  demand  for 
ONMA  securities  on  the  part  of  institu- 
tional purchasers,  so  that  we  may  be 
seeing  the  beginnings  of  a  sound  nation- 
al secondary  market  for  housing  capital 
as  a  result  of  the  ONMA  program. 

It  is  gratlfjong  to  us  in  the  Congress 
that  this  program  is  fulfilling  the  hopes 
we  envisioned  for  it  In  formulating  the 
1968  Housing  Act.  I  believe  that  the  work 
of  Mr.  Woodward  Kingman,  President  of 
GNMA,  and  his  able  General  Coimsel 
Austin  Fnun,  in  skillfully  implementing 
this  program  merits  the  commendation 
of  all  concerned. 

Our  wish  is  that  the  benefits  of  ONMA 
seciultles  will  continue  to  be  spread  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  auid  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  independent  and 
small  builders,  so  that  all  of  our  citizens 
may  benefit  from  an  increasing  supply  of 
homes  at  more  reasonable  cost. 

Based  on  GNMA's  first  year  of  per- 
formance we  appear  to  be  heading  In 
that  direction,  and  I  am  glad  to  offer  my 
birthday  congratulations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  release 
describing  the  details  of  this  program 
and  its  accomplishments  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  those 
having  an  interest  in  the  housing  field. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PSNnON    PXTNDS    ACTIT«    IN    HUD-ONMA 

Mobtoaok-Backkd    SxcmtmBS    Program 

Diiring  Its  first  year  of  operation,  sales  of 
"Qlnnle  Mae"  mortgage-backed  securities 
provided  91.9  billion  of  new  financing  for 
housing,  It  waa  reported  by  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

An  additional  $1.4  blUlon  in  appUcatlon^ 
and  commitments  to  guarantee  the  securi- 
ties means  that  a  total  of  $3.3  billion  financ- 
ing for  190,000  units  of  new  construction  will 
have  resulted  from  the  program's  activities 
since  the  first  Issue  of  securities  a  year  ago. 

Woodward  Kingman,  President  of  ONMA, 
which  administers  the  program,  said  that  a 
wide  spectnun  of  investors  have  purchased 
the  seeurltlea.  These  include  many  who  have 
not  been  active  In  mortgage  Investment,  such 
as  State,  municipal,  union  and  corporate 
pension  funds,  as  well  as  credit  unions,  in- 
surance ccxnpaniee,  private  trusts  and  foun- 
dationa,   Individ oals   and  even   a  perpetual 


care  fund  for  a  cemetery.  Over  a  tlilrd  of  the 
total  sales  of  the  ONMA  see  url ties  have  been 
to  these  new  sources  of  financing  for  housing. 

The  program,  designed  to  channel  new 
funds  Into  mortgage  financing,  was  launched 
February  19,  1970,  with  a  $2  mllUon  sale  of 
securities. 

Involved  In  the  program  are  the  pooUng  of 
mortgages  by  private  lenders  and  the  selling 
of  ONMA-guaranteed  securities  against  them. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  securities  sold  and 
deUvered  in  the  first  year,  Mr.  Kingman  said, 
91.3  billion  were  of  the  bond  type,  and  9600 
million  were  of  the  "pa«s-through"  type.  The 
additional  91.4  bllUon  in  applications  and 
commitments  Is  for  the  guaranty  of  "pass- 
through"  securities  backed  by  pools  of  mort- 
gages which  are  stUl  In  process  of  origina- 
tion by  private  lenders. 

"Pass-thro\igh"  securities  are  those  which 
provide  for  payment  of  monthly  principal 
and  interest  from  pooled  mortgages  to  in- 
vestors. Bonds  are  similar  to  other  bonds, 
with  Interest  i>ald  semi-annually  and  prin- 
cipal repaid  at  maturity. 

"The  volume  of  the  first  year's  operation 
of  this  brand  new  program,"  Mr.  Kingman 
said,  "Indicates  the  very  valuable  function  It 
is  playing  in  support  of  housing.  This  pro- 
gram is  certain  to  become  a  major  source  of 
regular  financing  assistance  to  housing, 
which  will  supplement  existing  funds. 

"This  operation,  a  fine  demonstration  of 
the  effect  of  good  cooperation  of  the  private 
sector  and  Oovemment,  is  especially  valu- 
able in  a  period  of  credit  stringency  such  as 
has  Just  been  experienced.'' 

A  number  of  features  of  the  securities 
make  ttaem  attractive  to  Investors,  Mr.  King- 
man said. 

The  securities  are  competitive  in  yield  with 
high  grade  corporate  bonds. 

They  are  absolutely  safe,  carrying  the 
GNMA  guaranty  with  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States. 

They  enable  pension  funds  and  others  to 
place  their  funds  In  housing  without  the 
papier  work  and  documentation  Involved  in 
straight  mortgage  investment. 

They  present  an  exceUent  opportunity  for 
pension  funds  to  invest  in  housing  volun- 
tarily and  not  involuntarUy  as  has  been  sug- 
gested in  some  Congressional  proposals. 

The  securities  relieve  the  investor  of  any 
problems  which  can  arise  In  the  case  of  mort- 
gage payment  delinquencies,  since  the  Gov- 
ernment guaranty  assures  the  investor  of  the 
regular  return  of  principal  and  Interest, 
whether  or  not  collected  from  the  mortgagors 
(borrowers). 

They  enable  an  Investor  to  designate,  in 
the  case  of  the  "pass-through"  security,  the 
area  or  State  from  which  the  pooled  mort- 
gages are  to  be  drawn. 

Mr.  Kingman  said  that  another  recent  de- 
velopment has  further  enhanced  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  these  securities.  This  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a  secondary,  or  resale,  market  for  the 
Instruments,  thus  providing  a  growing 
amount  of  liquidity  for  them. 


PEACETIME  TRANSITION  ACT 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  in  spon- 
soring the  Peacetime  Transition  Act. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue.  Our 
whole  society  has  suffered  because  action 
was  not  taken  on  earlier  versions  of  this 
same  bill,  which  I  was  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor. 

We  all  recognize  that  troop  levels  are 
being  reduced  in  Indochina  smd  some 
phases  of  our  Industrial  production  for 
military   purposes  here  at  home  have 


been  cut  back.  For  these  actions,  the 
President  deserves  the  commendation  of 
all  Americans. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  our  pres- 
ent military  poUcies  are  leading  to  total 
disengagement,  I  am  convinced  that  to- 
tal disengagement  will  come  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future — for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  American  public  opinion  will 
compel  it. 

In  any  event,  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  that  we  should  have  begun  pre- 
paring in  a  massive  way  for  conversion 
to  a  peacetime  economy. 

Since  President  Nixon  assumed  ofiBce, 
over  1,300,000  workers  whose  jobs  were 
attributable  to  defense  spending  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work.  Despite  tbe 
clear  evidence  of  growing  unemploy- 
ment, the  administration  shrugged  the 
problem  off  as  inevitable  in  the  transi- 
tion to  peacetime . 

I  reject  that  assumption.  A  society 
rich  enough  to  lure  thousands  of  able 
men  and  women  into  defense  and  aero- 
space production  is  surely  rich  enough 
to  see  that  their  talents  and  training  are 
not  wasted  when  we  no  longer  need  their 
current  outputs. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  we  can  bail 
out  giant  firms  and  inefttcient  railroads 
with  Federal  revenues  but  that  we  can- 
not help  the  workers  whose  jobs  have 
been  eUminated  by  public  policy  deci- 
sions. 

If  the  administration  is  serious  about 
creating  a  peacetime  economy,  it  must 
face  squarely  the  problems  caused  by  the 
transition  to  lower  defense  budgets.  We 
must  never  forget  that  the  Invisible  hand 
of  government  indifference  is  squeezing 
and  crusiiing  workers,  their  families,  and 
their  communities. 

So  far  the  only  action  has  been  in  the 
unemployment  lines.  What  we  need  is 
retraining  and  reemploj'ment. 

Workers  have  been  the  forgotten  men 
of  this  so-called  transition  to  a  peacetime 
economy.  The  present  bill  will  insure 
that  they  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
future. 

Peace  Is  not  merely  the  absence  of 
war;  it  is  also  the  presence  of  abundance 
and  opportunity  to  rebuild  and  renew 
the  neglected  comers  of  our  society. 
Planning  for  peace  should  now  be  as  en- 
ergetic as  our  planning  for  war  wsis  in 
the  past. 

I  do  not  claim — nor  do  the  chief  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  claim — that  this  one  act 
is  suflQclent  to  meet  the  many  facets  of 
this  problem.  We  also  need  emergency 
retraining  and  Job  creation  legislation. 
We  need  immediate  and  adequate  assist- 
ance to  those  who  have  already  lost  their 
Jobs. 

When  we  look  to  the  future,  however 
we  see  the  need  to  begin  now  to  plan  for 
the  conversion  of  war  production  to  peace 
production. 

We  may  be  Vletnamlzing  the  warfare 
in  Indochina;  we  may  be  Vletnamlzing 
the  defense  budget.  But  we  must  Ameri- 
canize the  transition  to  peace.  This  bill 
relies  upon  the  profit  motive — the  desire 
to  earn  the  12'/2  percent  of  pretax  profits 
from  defense  contracts  which  would  be 
set  aside  In  a  conversion  fund — to  en- 
courage planning  and  conversion  for 
peacetime.  In  this  way  we  are  using  the 
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free  enterprise  system  to  combat  the 
problems  of  that  system. 

This  bill  is  a  first  but  necessary  step  in 
the  process  of  reordering  our  national 
priorities.  As  time  goes  on  and  as  we  re- 
duce defense  spending  to  the  minimum 
required  for  national  security,  we  will 
have  to  devote  Increasing  resources  to 
our  urgent  domestic  problems. 

The  shopping  list  is  ready.  Our  States 
need  help  to  solve  their  problems.  Our 
cities  and  towns  need  the  means  to  renew 
and  regenerate  themselves.  Our  air,  our 
land,  and  our  waters  need  protection. 
And  most  important  of  all,  our  people 
need  the  means  to  overcome  hunger, 
poverty,  discrimination,  and  growing  lack 
of  confidence  In  their  institutions,  gov- 
ernmental, and  corporate. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  Congress  will  act 
soon  on  this  Important  and  far-reaching 
measure,  the  Peactime  Transition  Act, 
so  that  we  can  move  with  Increasing 
momentum  to  build  a  successfully  func- 
tioning society  at  peace. 


THE  40TH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  week,  the  National 
Housing  Conference  held  Its  40th  annual 
conference  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  National  Housing  Conference  is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  effective 
public  Interest  organizations  for  housing 
In  our  Nation.  Founded  in  1931,  It  was 
the  earliest  organized  national  group  In 
support  of  Federal  assistance  for  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  the  provision 
for  decent  housing  for  all  of  our  people. 
Over  the  years,  it  has  been  a  consistent 
and  forceful  promoter  of  the  public 
interest  in  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs. 

I  have  always  welcomed  the  advice  and 
counsel  from  this  group  in  relation  to 
housing  for  the  poor  and  lower-income 
families.  I  attended  the  NHC  meeting 
this  year  and  spoke  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion as  I  have  done  every  year  for  as 
far  back  as  I  can  remember. 

One  of  the  outstanding  speakers  was 
one  of  our  most  famous  colleagues,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
former  Vice  President,  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Senator  Humphrey's  speech  before  the 
National  Housing  Conference  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Another  very  fine  speech  was  given  at 
the  opening  session  by  the  conference 
director,  Mr.  Milton  Semer,  a  former 
staff  member  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Ciurency  Committee  and  formerly  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  Mr.  Semer's 
speech  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
RiUAXKs  BT  Senator  Httbekt  H.  Humphrey 

"A  decent  home  in  a  good  neighborhood 
for  every  American  should  become  a  reality." 
I  strongly  believe  this  policy  statement  by  the 
National  Housing  Conference  must  be  an 
absolute  commitment  by  the  United  States 
government  as  well. 

What  deeply  concerns  me  Is  the  stark 
reality  of  a  degrading  and  seemingly  hopeless 
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living  environment  that  confronts  m.llUon8 
upon  millions  of  our  people  today.  Right  now, 
by  very  conservative  estimates,  there  are 
almost  7  million  substandard  housing  units 
in  America — one-tenth  of  all  our  housing. 
For  millions  of  American  families  this  means 
broken  plumbing,  crumbling  walls  and  rot- 
ting floorboards,  little  or  no  heat  In  winter, 
squalor,  personal  danger,  and  infants  at- 
tacked by  rats  or  dying  from  eating  lead 
paint  chips  from  cracked  walls. 

And  much  of  what  Is  labelled  "standard" 
housing  falls  far  short  of  the  mark.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  some  four  mUUon  stand- 
ard housing  units  are  overcrowded. 

Too  often,  the  assumption  is  made  that 
when  we  talk  about  miserable  Uvlng  condi- 
tions we  really  mean  simply  the  urban  ghet- 
to. Certainly,  there  is  a  direct  and  vicious 
equation  here.  But  It  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  two-thirds  of  America's  Inadequate 
housing  Ls  In  rural  areas,  where  almost  half 
tbe  Nation's  poor  people  are  also  to  be  found. 

We  as  a  Nation  should  be  charged  with 
criminal  neglect  for  permitting  so  many  of 
our  people  to  be  trapped  in  this  dungeon  of 
hopelessness.  They  are  Imprisoned  as  much 
by  their  consigiunent  to  a  drab,  decaying, 
constantly  threatened,  and  Isolated  "condi- 
tion of  Uvlng,"  as  by  their  Inability  to  obtain 
an  adequate  Income,  necessary  food,  decent 
health  care,  essential  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  the  other  basic  rights  of  humanity 
that  have  perhaps  been  more  readily  Iden- 
tified. Living  in  Isolation  cells,  learning  only 
the  harsh  rules  of  the  cell  block,  chained 
by  despair,  they  struggle  to  exist  behind 
walls  made  higher  each  year.  For  too  long, 
uur  Nation's  actual  creed  has  been  "out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind" — a  policy  set  aside  only 
by  riots  In  the  urbsji  penitentiary  or  by  rev- 
elations of  extreme  deprivation  in  the  "out- 
land"  compounds  of  America. 

Tes,  America  Ls  on  trial  for  what  is  Uterally 
a  denial  of  life.  We  have  been  indicted  for  a 
failure  to  respond  with  the  full  measure  of 
our  resources  and  abilities  to  those  who  need 
our  help  if  they  are  to  stand  up  and  breathe 
free  and  live  a  decent  and  meaulugfiU  life. 

It  took  us  almost  twenty  years  to  put  flesh 
on  the  bones  of  a  national  poUcy  to  utilize 
these  public  and  private  resources.  In  1949, 
we  said  that  every  American  family  should 
have  a  decent  home,  and  in  1968  we  speUed 
out  tbe  ten-year  production  and  rehabilita- 
tion requirement  of  26  million  housing  imlts. 
This  conservative  estimate  Included  six  mU- 
lion  dwellings  for  low  and  moderate  income 
famUles  to  which,  let  it  be  remembered,  we 
gave  the  highest  priority.  That  meant  we 
would  at  least  have  to  double  the  on-going 
total  production  rate. 

How  has  that  poUcy  been  implemented 
over  the  past  two  years?  First,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  more  "realistic" — meaning 
lower — level  of  annual  housing  starts  would 
be  the  target.  Then,  in  1969,  with  a  national 
housing  shortage  of  over  2  mUlion  units — 
the  worst  shortage  since  World  War  II — 
only  1.4  mUllon  new  units  were  started.  Last 
year,  the  story  was  repeated. 

And  we  must  face  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Increase  in  housing  starts  expected  this  year 
will  be  primarily  the  result  of  a  reversal  of 
the  Administration's  sicross-tbe-board  tight 
money  policy  whose  major  Impact  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  housing  Industry,  whUe  mort- 
gage interest  rates  skyrocketed. 

Recognizing  the  Imperatives  of  creating  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  America's 
families.  Congress  has  enacted  historic  leg- 
islation over  the  past  several  years.  In  1966 
In  the  Model  Cities  Act,  it  spread  before  the 
Nation  the  battle  plan  for  a  comprehensive 
attack  upon  the  critical  housing,  education, 
health,  unemployment,  public  facilities,  and 
redevelopment  problems  confronting  our 
cities.  In  1968  It  launched  what  has  been 
called  "the  most  decisive  advance"  to  date 
for  achieving  the  expansion  of  the  housing 
supply  for  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 


Authorizing  almost  one-and-a-half  million 
housing  units  over  three  years  under  the 
Section  235  home  ownership  and  Section  236 
rental  housing  programs,  it  later  addressed 
financing  problems  through  the  Tandem 
Program  of  GNMA  mortgage  purchases.  Re- 
sponding directly  to  the  "credit-crunch"  of 
the  past  two  years.  Congress  substantially  In- 
creased the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  mandated  se- 
lective and  flexible  monetary  and  credit  con- 
trols; and  passed  the  Emergency  Home  Fi- 
nance Act. 

Lastly,  and  of  particular  Importance  at  this 
time,  tbe  Legislative  branch  has  continu- 
ously pressed  the  Executive  branch  to  fund 
housing  and  urban  development  prognuns  at 
their  authorized  levels.  This  is  where  the 
battle  is  now  joined.  Congress  has  had  to 
confront  a  Budget  that  defies  true  compara- 
tive analysis.  But  it  has  ferreted  out  the  sim- 
ple fact  thac  promises  are  not  being  kept  and 
Executive  responsibilities  are  not  being  ful- 
filled. Our  cities  are  In  desperate  need  right 
now  of  funds  already  appropriated  but  im- 
pounded by  the  Administration — to  be  spe- 
cific, $1.5  bUlion  for  public  housing,  urban 
renewal.  Model  Cities,  water  and  sewer  pro- 
grams, and  mass  transit.  And  Fiscal  1971 
"outlays"  are  further  reduced  by  non-utilized 
contract  authorities  totalling  $244  million  for 
assisted  housing,  rent  supplements,  neighbor- 
hood facilities,  and  comprehensive  planning. 
Yet  the  backlog  of  demand  for  urban  renewal 
assistance  alone  is  nearly  *3  blUlon,  and  a 
slmUar  need  is  estimated  for  the  upgrading 
and  construction  of  water  and  sewer  systems. 
And  we  can  expect  no  Improvement  In  the 
totally  Inadequate  level  of  90,000  pubUc 
housing  starts  if  this  Budget  hold-back  goes 
unchalleiiged. 

Apparently,  the  only  certainty  is  that  these 
Budget  outlay  figures  remain  subject  to 
change.  The  recent  restoration  of  the  $1.47 
billion  celling  In  the  rural  housing  program 
under  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
after  an  outpouring  of  strongly  justified 
public  protest,  is  a  case  In  point. 

You  can  also  be  certain  that  Congress  will 
give  the  most  intensive  scrutiny  to  the  Presi- 
dent's "community  development"  revenue- 
sharing  proposal.  It  has  to  be  said  that  the 
track  record  for  this  entry  is  not  very  inspir- 
ing. Promises  for  future  help  cannot  be  be- 
lieved by  our  cities  If  rightful  demands  for 
help  today  go  unmet  because  funds  have 
been  frozen  by  the  Administration.  And  our 
mayors  are  rightly  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  Congress  has  authorized  $3.76  bil- 
lion for  the  five  basic  community  develop- 
ment programs,  less  than  half  of  that  is 
provided  In  the  Fiscal  1972  budget.  A  "re- 
verse" revenue  sharing  has  also  been  spotted 
in  this  Budget — for  example,  In  the  Com- 
munity Action  and  Summer  Youth  programs, 
where  actual  cutbacks  will  be  coupled  with 
a  requirement  that  local  governments  bear 
an  Increased  share  of  the  cost.  I  cannot  but 
conclude  that  a  wrong  turn  has  been  taken 
on  the  road  to  strengthening  state  and  local 
governments. 

Let  It  be  clear,  however,  that  I  favor  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing,  coupled  with  an 
equitable  federalization  of  public  assistance 
programs.  But  I  beUeve  that  the  bill  I  have 
introduced  jointly  with  Representatives 
Reuss  offers  a  better  approach  than  that  of 
the  Administration  because  It  supplements 
ongoing  housing  cmd  urban  assistance  pro- 
grams, commits  specific  funds,  presses  local 
government  to  adopt  modernized  and  effi- 
cient procedures,  and  guarantees  the  pass 
through  of  ftmds  to  the  cities. 

But  the  hard  fact  remains  that  we  still 
have  no  leadership  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  national  urban  strategy  to  define  basic 
social,  economic,  demographic,  and  environ- 
mental objectives  to  guide  our  urban,  sub- 
urban, and  rurtJ  growth.  And  at  root,  this 
demands  poUtlcal  will  and  action.  Only  a 
program  of  great  scope  and  vision  can  gen- 
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erate  the  comprehensive  support  which  1b 
essential  to  the  solution  of  the  housing  and 
urban  dilemma.  This  will  not  happen  with- 
out political  action  by  our  elected  leaders  and 
representatives  on  a  scale  that  reflects  the 
magnitude  of  the  crisis. 

Hard  cash  Is  an  Immediate,  essential  re- 
quirement. In  a  time  of  fiscal  crisis,  our 
states,  cities,  and  towns  desperately  need 
help,  not  promises;  effective  delivery  of  Fed- 
eral services,  not  their  repeated  reorganiza- 
tion. I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  full  fund- 
ing of  Federal  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs  must  be  the  flrst  priority.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  examine  the  need  for 
further  Improvements  In  these  programs — 
for  example,  cutting  red  tape  and  disparate 
reviewing  processes  in  the  channeling  of 
Model  Cities  applications  rather  than  termi- 
nating the  program  Itself;  and  deepening 
subsidies  and  reducing  financing  costs  In  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  as  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  helping  these  families 
achieve  a  decent  living  environment. 

But  we  must  also  be  molding  new  concepts 
to  achieve  an  effective  partnership  of  public 
and  private  resotirces  in  the  financing  of  our 
housing  and  community  needs.  I  have  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  National  Domestic 
Development  Bank  financed  through  the 
subscription  of  public  and  private  funds.  The 
bank  would  underwrite  the  special  risks  at- 
tendant upon  solving  our  most  critical  ur- 
ban and  rural  problems — low-ooet  housing, 
for  example.  Securities  sold  by  the  Bank 
would  also  attract  private  Investment  capital 
for  the  revltallzatlon  of  our  cities,  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  non-metropolitan 
communities,  and  the  creation  of  carefully 
planned  new  communities.  Regional  banks 
would  be  established  to  put  decision-making 
and  expertise  at  the  local  level,  applying 
first-hand  knowledge  to  the  defining  of  pri- 
orities and  the  generation  of  resources.  Com- 
munity partlclpMktlon  would  be  encoiiraged 
through  board  representation  and  direct 
equity  investment  of  the  people. 

We  must  also  address  the  central  problem 
of  land  costs  confronting  lower  Income 
housing  construction  and  community  rede- 
velopment. I  believe  we  must  develop  Federal 
financing  and  assistance  program  Incentives 
directed  at  controlling  the  cost  and  plan- 
ning the  most  beneficial  use  of  land,  which 
Is  rapidly  becoming  our  most  vital  resource 
In  an  "urbanizing"  Nation.  It  Is  certain  that 
Federal  incentives,  as  well  as  assistance  to 
vital  community  services,  such  as  education, 
must  be  employed  to  bring  high  tind  funda- 
mentally regressive  property  taxes  under 
control. 

Nor  can  we  be  satisfied  any  longer  with 
simply  explaining  the  many  reasons  why  low 
Income  housing  starts  remain  at  a  depressed 
level.  It  Is  high  time  that  we  Implemented 
new  Initiatives  through  promoting  scattered 
and  mulUple-lncome-level  housing  develop- 
ments, allied  with  supportive  services  and 
needed  community  facilities,  as  well  as  ac- 
cessible Job  opportunities.  And  In  address- 
ing the  broader  problem  of  living  In  a  de- 
cent environment,  I  believe  that  metropolitan 
housing  development  contracts  should  now 
properly  include  satellite  city  centers,  good 
schools,  health  clinics,  and  cultural  and  self- 
development  opportunities,  as  well  as  the 
central  location  of  shopping  centers,  park- 
lands,  and  recreation  areas  and  facilities. 

These  are  some  of  the  concepts  on  which 
I  shall  be  working  over  the  coming  months. 
They  are  not  visionary,  for  the  demands  of 
tomorrow  are  already  upon  us.  But  they  do 
demand  vision  and  a  heavy  financial  Invest- 
ment, both  public  and  private,  commen- 
surate with  the  need.  This  Is  a  Job  for  all 
of  us  and  It  Is  an  urgent  Job.  If  our  cltlee 
and  towns  fall,  so  In  the  end  will  our 
Nation. 

And  yet,  to  return  to  my  opening  remarks, 
what  Is  at  stake  today  is  not  Just  our  hous- 
ing and  our  urban  condition — but  the  human 


condition.  And  it  is  the  personal  Investment 
of  each  of  us  that  will  In  large  part  deter- 
mine whether  America  continues  to  deny 
the  richness  of  human  existence  to  so  many 
jjeople,  or  at  last  offers  the  opportunity  to 
hope  and  to  dream  to  all  its  citizens. 


Keynote  Address  by  Milton  P.  Semer 

Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Sparkman,  Mayor 
Washington,  and  members  and  friends  of  the 
National  Housing  Conference: 

We  are  gathered  here  today.  In  our  fortieth 
year.  In  circumstances  which  p>ermlt  of  a  rare 
choice  of  moods. 

For  Instance,  If  your  temperament  Inclines 
toward  euphoria,  the  President's  Message  on 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  for  Community  De- 
velopment says  that  in  due  course  you  will 
get  more,  better,  faster,  and  cheaper.  If  so, 
don't  knock  it.  There  la  little  enough  Joy  In 
this  world,  and  you  should  not  too  readily 
cut  back  that  which  comes  your  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  Inclined  to- 
ward gloom,  the  President's  Message  is  a  suf- 
ficient launching  pad  for  as  much  gloom  as 
you  would  care  to  entertain  over  this  week- 
end. For  the  Presidents'  proposals  are  mys- 
terious, even  inscrutible. 

But,  the  one  thing  of  substance  that  we  can 
disentangle  from  his  Message  Is  that  he 
doesn't  really  propose  to  do  anything  more 
about  the  problems  that  confront  us  In  the 
troubled  field  of  urban  difficulties  than  we 
have  been  doing  before. 

If  you  feel  the  need  for  a  position  lying 
somewhere  between  these  poles,  go  to  a  posi- 
tion of  your  choice;  and  you  will  be  able  to 
find  a  plausible  basis  for  It  in  official  Admin- 
istration pronouncements. 

Unhappily,  as  we  meet,  we  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  examine  only  the  Message,  which 
declares  the  mood;  but  we  do  not  yet  have  the 
bill,  which  one  assumes  will  declare  the 
means.  Never  mind.  We  should  at  least  re- 
fiect  about  the  Message  which  Is  now  at  the 
printer  In  the  process  of  becoming  a  House 
document. 

As  promised,  the  President  has  proposed  a 
revenue-sharing  plan,  the  objective  of  which 
Is  to  redress  the  balance  between  the  fund- 
raising  capacity  of  the  national  government 
and  that  of  a  chaotic  variety  of  local  Juris- 
dictions. Specifically — tuid  of  special  Interest 
to  this  assembly — he  recommended  the  day 
before  yesterday  a  special  revenue-sharing 
plan  for  community  development.  The  sub- 
stance of  this  special  plan  will  not  be  fully 
revealed  until  at  least  next  Wednesday,  when 
the  technical  details  will  be  unveiled.  But  a 
few  tentative  observations  are  warranted  on 
the  basis  of  what  has  been  said  up  to  now. 

First  of  all,  the  Administration  appears 
to  be  drawing  distinctions  In  the  general 
philosophy  of  revenue  sharing  which  are  not 
altogether  self-explanatory.  Some  broad  areas 
of  public  concern  are  deemed  to  be  within 
the  sphere  of  national  interest  and  policy: 
For  example,  health  and  welfare.  Others  are 
considered  to  be  matters  primarily  of  local 
concern :  For  example,  urban  community  de- 
velopment. 

Official  philosophy  so  fair  has  not  explained 
why  an  individual's  blood  cholesterol  level 
Is  a  matter  of  national  concern,  while  bis 
opportunity  to  live  In  a  suitable  enTironment 
and  his  capacity  to  reach  his  place  of  em- 
ployment by  tolerable  means  are  not  nation- 
al, but  local  concerns. 

But,  let  that  pass  for  the  moment.  Perhaps 
we  can  get  enlightened  by  Inspecting  the 
difference  between  general  revenue  sharing 
and  special  revenue  sharing.  Since  very  few 
who  are  here  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  press  conference  disclosure  of 
these  matters  last  Friday,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  constructing  a  hypothetical  que^)- 
tlon-and-answer  format  dealing  with  this 
question.  In  It,  the  questions  can  be  assiuned 
to  be  propounded  by  any  of  us.  It  would  be 
presumptuous  and  unfair  to  declare  that 
the  Secretary  Is  Mr.  Romney — a  conscien- 


tious public  servant  for  whom  we  all  have 
the  highest  regard.  Therefore,  for  purposes 
of  this  hypothetical  questlon-and-answer  ex- 
change, the  Secretary  should  be  assumed  to 
be  an  appropriate  Secretary,  or  even  the  Sec- 
retary's secretary.  Working  from  the  text  of 
the  President's  Message,  therefore.  It  could 
go  something  like  this: 

Q.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween general  revenue-sharing  funds  and 
special  revenue-sharing  funds? 

A.  General  revenue-sharing  funds  are  sim- 
ply added  to  the  total  revenues  of  the  local 
government  and  can  be  used  for  any  purposes 
for  which  the  local  government  Is  authorized 
to  spend  money.  Special  revenue-sharing 
funds  can  be  used  only  for  the  particular 

purposes  for  which  they  are  made  available 

In  this  case,  for  urban  conmiunlty  develop- 
ment programs. 

Q.  For  what  purposes,  then,  can  special 
revenue-sharing  funds  for  urban  community 
development  be  used? 

A.  They  can  be  used,  as  the  President's 
Message  makes  eminently  clear,  for  any  ac- 
tivity authorized  under  the  four  urban  com- 
munity development  programs  covered  by 
the  urban  community  development  proposal. 

Q.  That  includes  model  cities? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  For  what  purposes  can  model  cities 
funds  be  spent  under  existing  law? 

A.  Under  existing  law,  model  cities  funds 
can  be  spent  for  any  purposes  within  the 
powers  of  the  local  government  involved, 
provided  that  they  are  part  of  a  model  cities 
plan  proposed  by  the  community  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 

Q.  How  would  the  urban  community  de- 
velopment proposal   change   this? 

A.  The  local  conamunlty  is  the  best  Judge 
of  its  own  needs.  Therefore,  It  would  no 
longer  be  required  to  submit  a  detailed  plan, 
and  the  requirement  of  the  Secretary's  ap- 
proval would  be  eliminated. 

Q.  So,  assuming  that  the  city  government 
wanted  to  take  a  model  cities  approach,  for 
what  purposes  could  urban  community  de- 
velopment revenue-sharing  grants  be  spent? 

A.  For  any  activities  which  the  local  com- 
munity determines  are  most  appropriate  to 
Its  circumstances  and  needs. 

Q.  In  that  case,  what  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  general  revenue-sharing  and  spe- 
cial revenue-sharing  funds? 

A.  Well,  that  Is  a  technical  question. 

And,  indeed,  it  Is  a  technical  question,  but 
it's  one  with  which  we  might  well  concern 
ourselves.  Now  that  this  proposal  has  been 
formally  laid  before  the  Congress,  one  way 
of  looking  at  It  is  that  this  proposal  would 
reverse  the  history  of  the  last  half  century. 
It  would  declare  that  the  general  character  of 
urban  growth,  and  the  health  and  viability 
of  our  urban  conununitles.  has  ceased  to  be 
a  matter  of  national  concern  and  Is  to  be 
considered  In  the  future  as  a  matter  solely 
for  random  local  decision.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
wise  departure  in  public  policy,  although  the 
last  seventeen  Congresses  have  thought  oth- 
erwise. 

However,  what  we  are  talking  about  is  ob- 
viously a  major  Presidential  decision  and 
for  that  reason  alone  cannot  be  taken  lightly. 
For  example.  It  Is  too  fundamental  to  be 
based  on  such  considerations  as  "cutting  red 
tape,"  which  is  one  of  the  simple  objectives 
on  which  everyone  can  agree  with  enthusiasm 
so  long  as  he  is  not  responsible  either  for 
the  administration  of  a  program  or  for  de- 
claring specifically  what  red  tape  he  proposes 
to  cut. 

In  fairness — and  pending  the  availability 
of  the  draft  bill — we  ought  to  look  at  what 
we  are  told  are  the  broad  objectives  of  the 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  Proposal  for  Com- 
munity Development.  I  take  them  from  what 
appears  to  be  the  official  listing: 

First:  "Stable  Annual  Funding."  No  group 
could  be  assembled  which  would  applaud 
this  Idea  with  more  heartfelt  emotion  than 
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this  convention.  Alas,  the  small  print  makes 
It  clear  that  these  funds  would  be  armually 
authorized  and  appropriated,  unlike  the 
0«neral  Revenue  Sharing  feed-back.  So,  ex- 
perience forces  us  to  conclude  that  "annual" 
the  funding  might  be,  but  "stable"  it  as- 
guredly  is  not.  At  least,  no  more  stable  than 
these  funds  have  been  up  to  now,  which  Is 
not  very  stable. 

Second:  "Broadened  Local  Authority  for 
Oommunlty  Development  Activities."  This 
has  a  splendid  ring.  However,  there  Is  a  catch 
to  it.  The  powers  of  local  governments,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  stem  from  State  en- 
abling legislation.  So  far  as  we  can  determine 
from  what  we  have  been  told,  the  enactment 
of  the  Administration's  plan  would  neither 
broaden  nor  narrow  the  authority  of  any 
local  governing  body  to  undertake  commu- 
nity development  activities.  Conceivably, 
this  whole  exercise  might  tend  to  discourage 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  from  Injecting  itself 
into  local  problems  where  it  has  no  real 
standing  under  existing  law  or  common 
sense,  and  that  would  be  a  net  gain.  But  the 
proposition  that  this  approach  will  "broaden 
local  authority"  doesn't  have  a  ring  of  reality. 
If  you  say  it  out  loud. 

Third:  The  plan  would  "Hold  Harmless" 
communities  with  existing  programs.  This 
admirable  idea  is  a  bit  too  nebulous  at  this 
stage  to  say  much  about.  Probably  we  Just 
cross  our  fingers  and  wait. 

Fourth.:  "Strengthen  the  Capacity  of  Elect- 
ed Officials".  Unless  this  Is  a  re-statement 
of  the  second  objective,  which  Is  Broadened 
Local  Authority  for  Community  Develop- 
ment, it  is  pretty  mysterious.  Whether  we 
imagine  that  It  refers  to  their  legal  pow- 
ers, their  Innate  capabilities  as  individuals, 
or  their  motivations  toward  the  public  in- 
terest, it  Is  very  hard  to  Imagine  how  Spe- 
cial Revenue  Sharing  funds  would  affect 
their  capacity.  Perhaps  the  most  charitable 
interpretation  is  that  It  sounds  good  and 
couldn't  do  any  barm  to  say  It.  No  one  here, 
I  think,  would  be  displeased  If  elected  offi- 
cials had  greater  capacity.  Whether  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  purely  rhetorical  means 
Is  debatable. 

Fifth:  "Encourage  Area-Wide  Coordina- 
tion." Nothing  could  be  finer.  Here  I  return 
to  our  mythical  press  conference: 

Q.  How  exactly  are  you  going  to  encour- 
age area-wide  coordination? 

A.  By  continuing  the  policies  which  have 
been  written  Into  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment legislation  since  1964,  which,  inci- 
dentally, was  a  Republican  year. 

Q.  Except  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  no  longer  Insist  on  such  coordination 
as  a  condition  of  Federal  assistance? 
A.  Well,  you  might  say  that. 
Sixth:  "Cut  Red  Tape".  Fine,  who's  against 
that?  And,  for  that  matter,  what's  stopping 
the  Executive  Branch  right  now? 

Seventh :  "Added  Funds  for  Innovation  and 
Performance."  On  the  lace  of  It,  this  would 
seem  to  mean  that  the  federal  government 
will  reward  those  Jurisdictions  which  handle 
their  affairs  In  a  fashion  which  the  Feds 
approve.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this,  how- 
aver,  with  the  underlying  proposition  that 
the  federal  government  has  no  business  mak- 
ing value  Judgments  on  these  local  mat- 
ters at  all. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  trying  to  un- 
derstand what  the  Administration  has  In 
mind  is  to  determine  exactly  what  is  being 
consolidated  with  what.  Obviously,  the  two 
big  programs  Involved  are  urban  renewal 
and  model  cities.  But  the  urban  renewal 
programs  are  going  on  into  more  than  1800 
communities,  while  model  cities  programs 
have  only  been  launched  In  ISO  and  a  few 
of  those  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  So  that 
would  be,  to  put  it  as  kindly  as  possible,  a 
merger  without  a  match. 

The  Message  also  talks  about  a  number  of 
subsidiary  programs  such  as  code  enforce- 
ment, demolition,  interim  assistance,  and  the 


like.  But  these  are  special  aspects  of  urban 
renewal,  and  not  really  separate  activities  at 
aU. 

Also  Included  are  water  and  sewer  grants. 
Historically  and  typically,  however,  these 
grants  have  served  different  kinds  of  com- 
munities from  those  mainly  concerned  with 
urban  renewal  and  model  cities  projects. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  projects  assisted 
under  this  program  have  been  in  communi- 
ties with  a  population  undsr  60,000,  and 
about  one-third  In  communities  with  a  pop- 
ulation under  10,000.  Again,  here  la  a  merger 
without  a  match. 

The  fourth  category  identified  for  Inclu- 
sion la  rehabilitation,  which  presumably  re- 
fers not  to  activity  In  the  private  sector 
becked  by  FHA  Insurance  but  to  rehablllta- 
tlooi  loans  under  the  special  authority  of  the 
1964  Housing  Act.  However,  In  the  six  years 
since  these  loans  have  been  authorized,  total 
approvals  have  been  lees  than  (100  million, 
so  the  order  of  magnitude  Involved  Is  hardly 
comparable  to  urban  r«fnewal  and  model 
cities. 

So  we  face  a  rather  puzzling  question: 
What  exactly  does  this  merger  merge?  If  you 
merge  1800  urb«m  renewal  apples  with  147 
model  city  oranges,  with  450  water  and  sewer 
kiunquate  In  a  wide  variety  of  localities,  in 
many  instances  not  the  same,  what  do  you 
have?  Some  people  are  already  wondering 
whether  a  proposal  involving  so  much 
trouble  and  disruption,  and  so  little  iden- 
tifiable benefit,  may  not  be  the  result  of  an 
unannounced  wish  to  turn  these  programs 
off — or,  falling  that,  to  bring  them  to  a 
virtual  halt  through  a  prooed\iral  break- 
down of  unpredlotable  length. 

This  is  not  an  idle  question.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  from  what  has  been  dis- 
closed that  the  Administration's  recom- 
mendations wotild  invcdve  not  only  a  sweep- 
ing revision  of  existing  federal  legislation, 
but  also— equally  essential — corresponding 
revisions  in  the  enabling  leg^latlon  now  on 
the  books  in  the  states  participating  in  these 
programs.  OptlmlBtically,  this  process  wo\ild 
take  from  two  to  four  years  at  a  minimum. 
We  should  ponder  whether  the  result  war- 
rants the  eBort — and,  we  are  Jiistifled,  I 
think,  in  worrying  about  what  really  hap- 
pens to  these  programs  in  the  meantime. 

There  are  other  aspects  to  this  puzzle.  For 
example,  if  in  fact  the  federal  government  is 
only  to  grant  funds  to  be  spent  in  the  discre- 
tion of  local  officials  subject  only  to  a  gen- 
eral sort  of  post-audit  concerning  the  legal- 
ity of  their  use,  the  federal  role  would  seem 
to  be  relatively  modest.  There  Is  no  big  proc- 
ess involved  In  determining  who  gets  how 
much  money:  As  the  plan  is  explained,  the 
computer  will  do  that,  in  accordance  with  a 
formula  programmed  Into  It.  The  facilities 
of  the  Treasury  Department  are  ample  to 
write  the  checks  to  ttie  grantees.  The  GAO 
oould  perform  the  poet-audit  without  dif- 
ficulty. Why  then  does  the  President  feel 
that  the  federal  government  should  have  a 
Cabinet  department  of  oommunlty  develop- 
ment? Perhaps,  too,  that's  a  technical  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  later. 

But  this  thought  gives  rise  to  a  legitimate 
oonoem.  Does  the  Administration  really 
mean  to  say  tb&t  there  should  no  longer 
be  a  national  Involvement  in  policies  for 
urban  growth  and  development.  If  so,  it  is 
fair  to  ask  if  the  proposal  Is  not  in  essence 
an  abdication  of  Executive  responsibility  to- 
ward some  of  our  mo&t  urgent  end  difficult 
problems.  On  Its  face,  the  proposal  can  be 
read  as  saying,  in  essence,  "let  someone  else 
do  it.  Let  the  Congress  worry  about  the 
funding.  Let  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties worry  about  the  programs.  But  don't 
bo>ther  the  Executive  Branch  at  the  national 
governmemt,  least  of  all  the  President  of 
these  United  States,  with  your  problems." 
From  the  standpoint  of  national  policy,  such 
a  stance  would  take  us  back  about  half  a 


century.  It  cannot  fairly  be  said  from  what 
we  have  been  told  that  this  Is  the  intent. 
However,  it  can  be  said  nothing  we  read  in 
the  Message  on  Special  Revenue  Sharing  for 
Community  Development  makes  It  clear  that 
this  is  not  the  intent. 


NEA  DESEGREGATION  REPORT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last  faU 
the  National  Education  Association  es- 
tablished a  task  force  to  review  school 
desegregation  in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi. Its  report  is  a  combination  of  en- 
couraging and  discouraging  findings — a 
report  of  "major  strides  toward  accept- 
ance of  integration"  in  some  distilcts 
and  discriminatory  treatment  of  stu- 
dents, displacement  of  black  teachers, 
and  misuse  of  Federal  fimds  in  other 
districts. 

Since  these  findings  are  relevant  to  the 
school  integration  legislation  being  con- 
sidered by  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  op  the  NEA  Task  Force  on  School 
Desegregation:  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 

INTRODtJCTION 

This  Task  Force  was  established  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National  Eklucatlon 
Association  In  late  Augtist  1970,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  NEA's  two  recognized  state  af- 
filiates in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi:  The 
Louisiana  Education  Association  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Teachers  Association.  Its  charge  was 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  two  earlier  NEA 
Task  Forces,  which  conducted  sxirveys  in  a  to- 
tal of  75  school  districts  in  the  two  states 
during  January  and  February  1970,  in  order  to 
assess  the  progress  and  problems  of  desegre- 
gation, the  pace  of  which  was  sharply — and 
In  many  instances,  chaotically — Increased  by 
the  October  1969  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  calling  for  an  immediate  end  to  dual 
school  systems  In  the  South.  The  earlier  Task 
Force  studies  were  also  Initiated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  two  state  associations,  and  by 
a  similar  request  from  the  NEA  Commission 
on  Professional  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 

This  report  and  Its  recommendations  are 
based  on  the  same  principles  that  motivated 
the  earlier  Task  Force  studies  In  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi: 

1.  The  rlgnts  of  educators  whose  Jobs  are 
Jeopardized  by  the  desegregation  of  public 
schools  must  be  protected. 

2.  The  establishment  of  private  schools  to 
circumvent  the  integration  of  public  schools 
Is  ethically  and  educationally  reprehensible. 

3.  NEA  resources  must  be  made  available 
to  assist  the  effort  in  local  education  asso- 
ciations to  bring  about  meaningful  integra- 
tion. 

In  undertaking  the  three  Task  Force 
studies  at  a  time  when,  under  federal  pres- 
sure, the  dual  system  of  public  education  is 
finally  being  eliminated  in  the  Deep  South, 
the  purpose  of  the  NSA  is  to  observe  the 
process  of  desegregation  as  it  occurs  and  to 
be  ready  with  immediate  remedial  assistance 
where  the  rights  of  teachers  and  students  are 
found  to  be  threatened  or  abridged. 
Scope  and  procedures  of  study 

During  a  two-week  period,  from  September 
14-26,  1970,  the  NEA  Task  Force,  divided  into 
two-member  teams,  visited  a  total  of  70 
school  districts  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
Team  members  met  with  teachers,  principals, 
parents,  lay  citizens,  civil  rights  and  other 
community  groups  and.  wherever  possible, 
they  visited  schools  and  conferred  also  with 
school  officials.  Due  to  the  Injunctions  and 
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threatened  Injunctions  against  NEA  person- 
nel Involved  in  observing  the  desegregation 
process  in  Mississippi,  some  of  the  Task 
Force  teams  in  this  state  did  not  enter  onto 
•chool  property.  However,  this  did  not  prove 
to  be  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  gathering 
of  reliable  and  extensive  information;  the 
method  of  study  was  simply  altered  to  pro- 
vide for  meetings  with  educators  after  school 
boiirs  and  away  from  school  property. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
much  of  the  Information  collected  Is  sec- 
ondary information.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise, for  even  in  districts  where  team  mem- 
bers were  able  to  visit  schools  and  meet  with 
school  authorities,  those  authorities  would 
not  be  likely  to  report  ihelr  own  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  teachers  and  students.  The 
report  that  follows  Includes  only  that  infor- 
mation which  appeared  to  be  substantial, 
rather  than  rumor,  and  which  was  received 
fipm  persons  whom  the  Task  Force  believed 
to  be  directly  knowledgeable  about  the  ex- 
periences they  reported.  Many  accounts  of 
discrimination,  as  related  by  educators  and 
others,  were  not  recorded,  simply  because 
Task  Force  teams  had  questions  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  information  or  the  authority 
of  the  persons  interviewed. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  specific 
Instances  of  discriminatory  activity  cited  in 
this  r^x>rt  are  by  no  means  Inclusive;  they 
are  mentioned  only  as  examples  of  a  wide- 
spread pattern  of  discrimination.  In  citing 
these  particular  examples,  school  districts 
are  identified  except  where  such  Identifica- 
tion might  jeopardize  the  informant. 

BACKGBOUNO 

"For  all  practical  purposes,  the  dual  school 
system  as  it  has  existed  In  the  South  will  be 
eliminated  by  September  7." — Jerrls  Leon- 
ard, Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  for  Clvlt 
Bights,  June  9,  1970. 

Ellmlnatloa  cf  the  legal  structure  of  dual- 
ism was  Indeed  l>eing  accomplished  as  south- 
ern schools  opened  in  September  1970.  But 
the  tenuous  beginnings  of  a  "unitary  school 
system"  In  the  South  are  aHectlng  the  edu- 
cation of  black  youth,  the  profei>8ioQal  ex- 
pectations of  black  educators,  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  aspirations  of  southern 
black  communities  In  a  way  that  could  not 
have  been  anticipated  during  the  long  strug- 
gle for  integrated  education. 

This  report  deals  spectflcally  with  the  re- 
sults of  desegregation  In  the  two  states  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi;  however,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  NEA  Task  Force  have  sufficient 
familiarity  with  the  desegregation  process  In 
other  states  to  conclude  that  the  desperately 
serious  problems  they  have  encountered  dur- 
ing this  two-week  survey  are  by  no  mean^; 
unique  to  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  nor  even 
tu  the  South.  White  racism  Is  not  peculiarly 
southern;  it  Is  a  national  Illness.  Zealously 
guarded  white  control  over  economic  re- 
sources, political  resources,  and  public-serv- 
ing Institutions  Is  a  national  reality. 

Prevailing  patterns  of  desegregation 
"For  those  of  us  who  saw  school  integration 
as  a  process  that  would  humanize  an  institu- 
tion that  bad  been  dehumanized  by  segrega- 
tion, recent  events  have  been  extremely  frus- 
trating. We  had  hoped  to  see  black  and  white 
brought  together  In  an  arena  where  both 
could  Interact  In  tension  and  freedom.  But 
desegregation  is  being  implemented  under 
the  almost  complete  control  of  the  same  peo- 
ple who  enforced  segregation.  After  a  court  or 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  acts,  black  people  are  no  longer 
heard.  They  are  left  to  be  shufHed,  cut,  and 
stacked  at  the  whim  of  The  Man.  This  process 
Is  called  Implementation,  and  it  Is  through 
implementation  that  the  plaintiffs  who  have 
just  won  a  judgment  In  favor  of  their  civil 
rights  can  lose  their  human  rights.  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

"Black  teachers  are  being  emasculated  and 
stripped  of  their  standing  before  their  own 


communities.  Teachers  with  years  of  experi- 
ence are  being  assigned  as  teacher  aides  or 
assistants  to  white  teachers.  New  job  cate- 
gories are  being  created;  black  Mlaslssipplans 
will  explain  to  you  that  'Co-principal  is  short 
for  colored  principal.'  "  > 

The  author  of  the  above  words.  Rims  Bar- 
ber, a  Delta  Ministry  Staff  member,  recites  in 
the  same  article  a  shocking  catalogue  of  the 
injustices  laid  upon  black  people  as  white- 
controlled  school  systems  move  to  implement 
court-and-H£W-approved  desegregation 

plans.  In  addition  to  the  massive  displace- 
ment of  black  educators  (with  all  that  this 
implies  for  the  economic  level  of  black  com- 
munities and  the  aspiration  levels  of  black 
youth) ,  he  speaks  of  the  isolation  of  the  de- 
segregated school  frozn  the  black  community; 
the  emptiness  for  black  children  of  school 
curricula  that  fall  to  recognize  the  beauty  (or 
existence)  of  black  culture  or  the  Afro- 
American  contribution  to  American  Society; 
he  describes  the  various  devices  used  to  main- 
tain In-scbool  segregation:  be  mentions  the 
continuing  white  exodus  from  the  public 
schools,  the  lowering  of  school  tax  rates;  and 
finally,  he  speaks  of  the  978  million  federal 
funding  recently  made  available  to  facilitate 
desegregation  in  southern  school  districts : 

"Existing  OEO  and  HEW  programs  de- 
signed to  help  the  poor  (and  offering  a  modi- 
cum of  control  to  the  poor)  are  losing  their 
money  to  southern  school  districts  that  have 
not  desegregated  after  16  years  of  enforce- 
ment. .  .  .  The  money  will  go  to  teach  white 
teachers  how  to  act  around  black  people,  to 
make  black  aohools  fit  for  white  children, 
and  for  sundry  other  programs  designed  to 
'ease  the  burden'  of  desegregation. 

"Nothing  Is  allocated  to  ease  the  burden 
that  must  be  bomo  by  every  black  child  who 
must  attend  schools  In  Mississippi  and  in 
other  southern  states,  some  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  Miasissippi  only  by  better 
manners  and  subtler  tactics."  * 

The  observations  of  this  Task  Force  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  Indicate  that  in 
neither  state  are  the  tactics  of  racial  dis- 
crimination subtle  enough  to  hide  the  malig- 
nancy of  Its  continued  existence  as  school 
systems  move  into  their  first  and  second  year 
of  desegregation.  The  findings  of  the  Task 
Force  fully  support  the  conclusions  of  the 
article  quoted  above.  Not  far  beneath  the 
facade  of  law  and  order  that  prevails  In  most 
desegregating  districts  of  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi, the  problems  remain  much  the  same 
as  those  described  by  the  earlier  NEA  Task 
Forces  of  January  and  February  1970.  In  the 
remaining  sections  of  this  report,  the  Task 
Force  records  its  specific  findings  concern- 
ing both  the  progress  and  problems  of  de- 
segregation In  September  1970. 

FINDINGS 

Hopeful  aspects  of  desegregation 
It  is  lm]x>rtant  to  give  a  balanced  view  of 
the  desegregation  process,  as  the  NEA  Task 
Force  has  observed  It  in  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi during  the  early  weeks  of  school — 
from  September  14  through  26,  1970.  A  bal- 
anced view,  however,  does  not  result  In  a 
balanced  picture;  for,  the  bad  news  of  deseg- 
regation in  these  states  tragically  outweighs 
the  good.  In  brief — and  a  recital  of  the  favor- 
able aspects  of  desegregation  In  these  states 
cannot  be  otherwise — the  NEA  Task  Force 
can  submit  the  following  as  the  most  en- 
couraging of  its  observations  In  the  school 
districts  visited: 

For  the  most  part,  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana schools  opened  peacefully  in  September 
1970.  There  were  some  scattered  outbreaks 
of  violence,  boycotts,  demonstrations  by  both 


» Harvard  Center  for  Law  and  Education, 
Inequality  in  Education,  "From  Intransigence 
to  Compliance  Is  Two  Steps  Forward  and  Two 
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blacks  and  whites  in  protest  against  student 
assignments,  busing,  use  of  school  building* 
and  segregation  by  sex;  but  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  school  districts,  law  and  order  were 
maintained. 

There  was  less  observable  In-achooi  segre- 
gation of  students  during  September  1S70 
than  during  January  and  February  1970 
when  the  earlier  Task  Force  surveys  were 
conducted. 

In  some  districts.  Task  Force  members  re- 
ported, "major  strides  have  been  made  to- 
ward acceptance  of  Integration."  Court  orders 
have  resulted  In  an  Improved  racial  balance 
of  staff  and  students.  Human  relations  work- 
shops  In  some  districts,  according  to  black 
teachers  interviewed,  have  resulted  In  some 
Improvement  of  teacher  attitude  toward  stu- 
dents and  other  teachers  of  the  opposite  race 

In  several  school  districts  (Monroe  City 
Lincoln  Parish,  Red  River  Parish,  and  Oon-^ 
cordla  Parish,  Louisiana;  and  Columbus  and 
Starkvllle,  Mississippi),  successful  court  ac- 
tions, supported  by  NEA  and  the  affiliated 
state  associations,  have  resulted  in  the  rein- 
statement of  black  teachers  who  had  been 
arbitrarily  dismissed  or  downgraded  during 
the  desegregation  process. 

In  several  districts  now  In  their  second 
year  of  desegregation,  it  was  reported  that 
white  students  have  begiin  to  return  to  the 
public  schools  from  the  privately  established 
segregation  academies  to  which  they  had 
fied  during  the  first  year. 

In  at  least  two  Louisiana  districts,  the 
use  of  the  National  Teacher  Examination 
as  a  means  of  screening  out  black  teachers 
has  been  tried  and  abandoned;  in  one  of 
these  districts,  after  the  blacks  had  been 
tested  and  had  shown  a  consistently  high 
score,  they  heard  no  more  about  NTE;  in 
another  district,  many  of  the  white  teachers 
had  exceedingly  low  scores,  and  its  use  was 
discontinued. 

In  some  districts,  where  blacks  have 
demonstrated  their  voting  strength  and 
have  organized  themselves  into  an  effective 
political  force  through  such  pressure  devices 
as  economic  boycotts  and  carefully  directed 
demonstrations,  they  have  won  some  con- 
cessions from  white  school  officials;  for  ex- 
ample, the  retention  of  the  names  of  form- 
er black  schools  that  were  converted  Into 
desegregated  schools.  But  of  greater  long- 
range  significance.  such  efforts  have 
achieved  a  new  level  of  vlslbUlty  for  blacks 
as  a  foiTce  that  must  be  recognized,  that 
must  be  considered,  and  a  force  that  de- 
mands participation  in  public  school  and 
political  decision-making. 

Where  there  is  effective  school  leadership 
with  demonstrated  cranmltment  to  success- 
ful desegregation  of  the  schools,  the  prob- 
lems of  desegregation  are  clearly  minimized. 
Even  when  the  school  board  and  central 
school  administration  are  reluctant  or  (^>en- 
ly  hostile  to  desegregation,  the  skillful  lead- 
ership of  a  building  principal  can  create  a 
climate  favorable  to  Integration  within  s 
given  school.  Task  Force  members  did  ob- 
serve such  schools  or  were  told  of  their 
existence.  For  example,  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  La  Fourche  Parish,  Louisiana,  black 
teachers  reported  that  in  one  school,  par- 
ticularly, the  principal  (white)  Is  a  fair- 
minded  person,  believes  that  desegregation 
can  work,  and  is  making  it  work  within  that 
school  by  his  leadership. 

The  major  problems  of  desegregation 
I.  Displacement  of  Black  Educators  In 
Status  Positions 

The  findings  of  this  Task  Force  lead  Its 
members  to  the  conclusion  that  what  Is 
happening  In  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
schools  is  not  integration;  rather,  it  Is  dis- 
integration— the  near  total  disintegration 
of  black  authority  In  every  area  of  the  sys- 
tem of  public  education. 

Black  principals  continue  to  be  reduced 
In  status  and  authority  by  the  foUowlng 
methods: 
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1.  Outright  Demotion — To  teaching  poets, 
to  assistant  and  oo-prlnclpcdships,  often 
^th  heavy  teaching  schedules  and  with 
little  or  no  defined  administrative  reepon- 
glbllltles.  In  most  instances,  the  reductions 
in  status  do  not  carry  a  reduction  In  pay: 
however,  an  emerging  trend  noted  was  de- 
motion the  first  year  of  desegregation  and 
reduction  In  pay  the  second  year  to  conform 
to  reduced  responsibilities.  A  few  examples 
indicate  the  overrtdlng  trend  of  demotion: 
SjnWn  County.  Mississippi— The  principal 
of  a  formerly  aU-black  school  (grades  1-13) 
,ns  demoted  to  administrative  assistant  to 
the  white  principal  at  the  same  school  (now 
desegregated  and  reduced  to  grades  1-fl).  In 
the  same  county,  a  black  principal  had  been 
replaced  by  a  white  former  coach,  with  no 
administrative  experience. 

St.  James  Parish,  Louisiana— The  principal 
of  a  formerly  all-black  high  school  has  been 
made  "assistant  visiting  teacher."  His  former 
high  school  U  now  a  desegregated  boys'  high 
school,  its  name  changed,  and  under  the 
prlnclpalshlp  of  a  white.  The  displaced  prin- 
cipal has  a  master's  degree  and  25  years 
ten\xre  with  the  district. 

Hinds  County,  Mississippi — A  black  prin- 
cipal, with  20  years'  tenure,  has  been  demoted 
to  a  classroom  teaching  post. 

Claiborne  Parish,  Louisiana — The  principal 
of  the  formerly  all-black  school  (grades  1- 
12,  enrollment  912)  was  demoted  to  the  post 
of  assistant  principal  when  the  school  was 
desegregated.  Although  the  demoted  princi- 
pal had  been  In  his  post  for  five  years,  he 
was  replaced  as  principal  by  a  white,  who 
had  served  as  principal  for  only  three  years 
m  a  school  enrolling  only  99  students. 

Okolona,  Chickasaw  County,  Mississippi — 
It  Is  reported  that  the  black  co-principal  at 
Okolona  High  School  is  co-principal  In  name 
only,  disciplining  only  black  students  and 
keeping  records  of  books,  repairs,  and  biises 
(but  not  making  bus  assignments).  This 
educator  was  called  vice-prlnclpal  last  year 
until  blacks  complained  and  his  title  was 
changed.  A  white  covinselor  was  promoted  to 
principal  over  the  black  principal,  who  has 
an  UJi..  and  has  been  a  principal  In  the  sys- 
tem for  fifteen  years.  The  white  principal 
earned  the  MA.  after  the  appointment.  The 
black  "co-prlnclpal"  occupied  last  year  a 
small  office  behind  the  storage  room;  this 
year  he  moved  to  the  former  counselor's  of- 
fice, which  had  previously  been  a  ladles' 
room.  The  white  principal  allegedly  told  him 
that  he,  the  white,  was  the  principal,  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  confer  with  the  "co- 
prlnclpal."  but  that  he  would  have  the  final 
word. 

Winston  County  {Louisville  Municipal 
Separate  School  District),  Mississippi— tio 
blacks  hold  any  leadership  positions  In  the 
system  including  prlnclpalshlps.  The  one 
black  principal  before  this  year  died,  and 
was  replaced  by  a  white.  There  are  black  as- 
sistant principals,  but  In  name  only  vrtth  no 
authority.  The  white  head  coach  of  the  Louis- 
ville District  left  to  be  principal  of  a  private 
school;  the  black  head  coach  was  then  ap- 
pointed assistant  principal,  so  that  a  white 
could  take  the  open  coaching  position.  In 
at  least  one  school  (serving  1-3),  the  assist- 
ant principal  has  not  even  been  given  ac- 
knowledgement that  this  Is  her  title,  al- 
though required  by  the  court  order. 

2.  "Phasing  Down"  of  the  Black  Principals' 
Schools — Task  Force  members  found  few  In- 
stances where  principals  of  formerly  all-black 
high  schools  Are  retained  as  principals  of 
desegregated  high  scho<rfs.  Where  they  do 
retain  the  post.  It  Is,  with  few  exceptions 
(see  3  below)  to  a  school  that  has  been  re- 
duced In  grade  level  to  a  Junior  high,  middle, 
elementary,  primary,  or  special  education 
school.  Not  only  does  this  mean  a  reduction 
In  status  and  sometimes  In  salary,  but  it  also 
means  for  the  black  principal,  the  teachers, 
students,  and  parents,  the  loss  of  an  Institu- 
tion over  which  blacks  had  some  control,  in 


which  they  could  take  Justifiable  pride,  and 
which  m  many  areas  has  been  a  community 
center,  as  well  as  a  center  of  learning.  In  a 
number  of  districts  visited,  there  are  now  no 
black  principals  at  the  secondary  level.  In 
many  Instances,  the  white  person  who  Is 
named  principal  of  the  desegregated  high 
school  is  less  qualified  through  experience 
and  academic  credential  than  the  black, 
whose  assignment  is  to  a  Junior  high  or  ele- 
mentary  school. 

St.  Mary's  Parish,  Louisiana — Task  Force 
members  met  with  two  principals  of  former 
all-b!ack  schools,  grades  1-12.  One  of  these 
schools,  when  desegregated,  was  reduced  to 
a  primary  grade  school  and  the  principal's 
salary  was  cut  by  $885  per  year;  the  other 
was  reduced  to  grades  6-8,  the  principal  re- 
ceiving a  pay  cut  of  »800.  The  latter  principal 
retired  early  In  preference  to  accepting  the 
reduced  status  and  salary.  Both  of  these  prin- 
cipals shortly  before  the  Task  Force  visit,  had 
been  promised  full  restitution  of  the  year's 
pay  reduction  (for  1969-70) ,  and  the  still  em- 
ployed principal  had  been  told  that  his  salary 
for  the  current  year  will  be  restored  to  its 
former  level.  But  for  their  loss  of  status  and 
for  the  loss  of  the  two  high  schools,  there 
could  be  no  conapensatlon  for  the  principals, 
the  teachers,  or  the  students.  In  this  same 
parish.  Task  Force  members  Interviewed  the 
principal  of  a  formerly  all-black  high  school. 
This  black  educator  had  six  years'  tenure  as 
principal  In  the  district  and  had  his  mas- 
ter's degree;  the  principal  named  to  the 
desegregated  high  school  was  a  white  former 
coach,  with  no  administrative  experience. 

A  Mississippi  School  District— The  prin- 
cipal of  a  formerly  all-black  junior  high 
school  reportedly  was  offered  a  position  as 
principal  at  a  formerly  all-white  elementary 
school.  He  refused  the  assignment  on  learn- 
ing that  the  office  would  be  In  the  basement 
and  he  would  be  in  charge  of  buses  (not 
routes) ,  "finances",  and  student  tardiness. 

Iberville  Parish,  Louisiana — Prior  to  de- 
segregation, the  system  had  eight  black  sec- 
ondary principals;  it  now  employs  no  black 
principals  at  the  secondary  level. 

Lincoln  Parish,  Louisiana — There  is  re- 
portedly no  black  principal  above  the  sixth 
grade  level. 

3.  Retention  of  Title  with  Diminution  of 
Authority — By  the  assignment  to  the  deseg- 
regated school  of  a  white  assistant  prin- 
cipal, or  curriculum  supervisor,  who  is  re- 
garded by  blacks  and  whites  alike  as  the 
individual  who  possesses  the  real  managerial 
authority  for  that  school.  In  a  number  of 
districts  visited,  according  to  Task  Force  re- 
ports, various  new  positions,  held  by  whites, 
have  been  created  since  desegregation.  These 
positions  held  such  titles  as  "area  principal", 
"supervising  principal ",  and  "curriculum  co- 
ordinator". It  is  widely  believed  by  blacks 
that  these  newly  titled  whites  constitute  the 
real  authority  behind  the  black  principals, 
who  have  been  reduced  to  mere  figurehead 
status.  Task  Force  members  found  no  dearth 
of  evidence  to  support  this  conclusion. 

A  Mississippi  DUtrict—Ja  one  of  the  few 
districts  where  the  black  high  school  has 
been  retained  as  the  desegregated  high  school 
and  where  the  black  principal  has  retained 
his  title.  It  Is  very  clear,  however,  that  the 
title  Is  all  he  has  retained.  The  black  prin- 
cipal does  not  run  the  school.  The  system 
has  created  a  new  post  of  assUtant  super- 
intendent; the  primary  duties  of  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  appear  to  be  to  run  the 
"integrated"  high  school,  since  he  has  no 
regular  responsibility  for  any  other  school 
m  the  system.  The  black  high  school  prin- 
cipal meets  each  morning  with  the  assistant 
superintendent  (who  occupies  the  princi- 
pal's former  office) ,  and  receives  his  direc- 
tions for  the  day.  The  principal's  office  Is  a 
remodeled  former  girls'  lavatory.  The  assist- 
ant principal  of  the  high  school  is  white; 
and  the  white  school  secretary  is  the  wife 
of  the  assistant  superintendent.  It  U  clear 


that  this  principal  has  no  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  reeponslbllltlee  of  that  office, 
surrounded  as  he  Is  by  a  white  assistant, 
the  former  white  high  school  principal  as 
the  assistant  superintendent,  and  the  assist- 
ant superintendent's  wife  aa  secretary  of 
the  school. 

Jefferson  Parish,  Louisiana — The  system 
employs  no  assistant  principal  black  or 
white — In  any  elementary  school  employing 
a  white  principal;  nor,  with  one  exception, 
have  assistant  principals — black  or  white — 
been  assigned  to  any  elementary  school  that 
Is  still  all  black.  However,  In  every  desegre- 
gated elementary  school  with  a  black  prin- 
cipal, there  is  a  white  assistant.  The  excep- 
tion to  this  pattern  Is  an  elementary  school, 
headed  by  a  black  principal,  which  was  de- 
segregated In  1969-70,  with  approximately 
70  white  students.  At  that  time  a  white 
assistant  principal  was  assigned  to  the 
school.  Administrative  rezoning  resulted  In 
the  school's  becoming  all  black  again  in 
1970-71,  but  the  white  assistant  principal 
was  retained.  She  has  a  direct  telephone  line 
to  the  central  office  that  the  school  secre- 
tary cannot  cut  In  on;  the  black  principal 
has  no  such  line. 

Union  Pariah,  Louisiana— A  formerly  all- 
black  high  school,  now  a  desegregated  middle 
school  (grades  4-«),  still  retains  the  black 
high  school  principal;  however,  the  school 
also  employs  a  white  supervising  principal 
whose  statement*  led  the  visiting  Task  Force 
members  to  believe  that  he  considers  him- 
self the  sole  authority  fOT  the  operation  of 
the  school. 

The  patterns  of  discrimination  shift:  In 
some  dlstrlcto.  Task  Force  members  found 
two  high  schools  or  Junior  high  schools,  de- 
segregated by  race,  but  segregated  by  sex, 
with  a  black  coordinating  principal  sup- 
posedly In  charge  of  both,  but  with  white 
building  principals  actually  In  authority  at 
each  school;  In  other  districts,  white  area 
principals  have  been  named  In  charge  of 
separate  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  with 
a  black  serving  as  junior  high  and  a  white 
as  senior  high  principal.  The  prevailing  be- 
lief among  black  teachers — and  the  evlderuje 
Justifies  this  belief — Is  that  whatever  ad- 
ministrative device  Is  used,  the  objective, 
and  the  accomplished  fact.  Is  the  retention 
of  white  control  over  every  desegregated 
school. 

4.  Poper  Promotion — ^Two  token  positions  at 
the  central  office,  without  any  clear  delinea- 
tion of  responsibilities  and  without  author- 
ity. Such  token  titles  Include  the  following: 
supervisor  of  child  welfare  and  attendance, 
Instructlontd  materials  supervisor,  assistant 
director  of  federal  programs,  and  community 
relations  advisor.  In  a  Louisiana  district,  for 
example,  a  black  former  principal  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  central  office  post  of  Instruc- 
tional materials  supervisor  and  was  assigned 
janitorial  duties. 

Once  In  a  central  office  position,  testimony 
Indicated,  blacks  find  themselves  blocked 
from  any  decision-making  authority  or  even 
from  knowing  what  the  decisions  are  until 
they  have  been  publicly  announced.  The  tes- 
timony from  black  teachers  further  Indicated 
that  there  Is  a  widespread  mlstnist  on  the 
part  of  teachers  of  blacks  who  do  obtain 
such  "promotions",  for  It  Is  felt  that  the  only 
way  such  posts  can  be  retained  Is  by  assum- 
ing an  attitude  of  subservience  to  white 
school  officials.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
are  no  effective  black  administrators  In  cen- 
tral office  positions.  If  such  administrators 
are  able  to  function  effectively,  however,  it 
Is  by  dint  of  their  own  persistence  and 
strength  against  overwhelming  odds.  Testi- 
mony Indicated.  In  fact,  that  the  selection 
of  blacks  for  promotion  to  central  office 
posts  Is  commonly  based  on  two  apparently 
opposing  criteria: 

(1)  On  their  qualifications  aa  "safe  Ne- 
groes." who  win  cause  no  trouble;  and 

(2)  On  their  reputations  as  "militants." 
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whose  aggressiveness  may  be  stifled  by  co- 
optatlon  into  a  position  of  pseudo  authority. 

It  should  be  noted  further  that,  aside  from 
the  few  token  black  positions,  the  complex- 
ion of  central  office  staffs  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi — from  admlnlstratlTe  to  secreta- 
rial and  clerical — continues  to  be  overwhelm- 
ingly white. 

Coachta 

The  second  major  casualty  of  school  de- 
segregation is  the  black  head  coeu^h.  Al- 
though many  districts  were  found  where  the 
black  coaches  had  obviously  superior  creden- 
tials in  terms  of  training,  experience,  and 
team  records.  Task  Force  members  found  no 
district  in  either  Mississippi  or  I/juisiana 
where  a  black  Is  employed  as  the  head  coach 
of  a  desegregated  high  school.  A  possible  ex- 
ception should  be  noted:  In  Marlon  County, 
Mississippi,  a  black  coach,  who  had  been  de- 
moted, had  been  promised  that  he  would  be 
assigned  to  the  pyosltion  of  head  coach  at  the 
desegregated  high  school.  In  this  instance, 
the  white  head  coach  had  resigned  following 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  that  would  lead  to 
the  equalization  of  salary  differentials  to 
black  and  white  teachers  who  also  are  as- 
signed coaching  duties. 

As  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  schools  de- 
segregate, black  coaches  are  made  assistant 
coaches,  often  of  second-string  teams,  as- 
sistant principals,  physical  education  teach- 
ers; and  in  some  districts  they  have  been 
made  head  coach  at  the  junior  high  level. 
In  North  Panola,  Mississippi,  the  black  head 
coach  was  made  assistant  coach  at  the  de- 
segregated high  school  and  was  promised  by 
his  principal  that  next  head  coach  position 
would  be  his.  However,  when  the  white  head 
coach  resigned,  the  superintendent  imported 
a  white  coach  from  out  of  state,  who  brought 
his  own  assistant.  The  black  assistant  was 
then  demoted  to  number  three  in  rtuik; 
rather  than  accept  this  triple  demotion,  he 
resigned.  The  earlier  NEA  Ttisk  Force  re- 
ported the  case  of  a  black  head  coach  In 
Thlbbodaux,  Louisiana,  who,  when  his  school 
was  desegregated,  was  demoted  to  assistant 
cocu:h  of  the  B  team,  despite  the  outstanding 
record  of  his  team  and  despite  the  lesser 
qualifications  of  the  white  who  had  re- 
placed him  as  head  coach.  Since  the  first 
Task  Force  visit,  the  white  head  coach  has 
been  assigned  to  the  poet  of  head  basketball 
coach:  instead  of  promoting  the  highly  qual- 
ified black  to  the  top  poet,  another  white,  far 
less  qualified,  has  been  appointed  head 
coach. 

Like  the  deposed  black  principals,  the 
coaches  are  not  concerned  solely  with  their 
own  Ices  of  position:  they  express  deep  con- 
cern about  the  effects  on  the  black  students. 
Task  Force  members  heard  many  reports 
that  black  students  are  not  going  out  for 
football  or  other  varsity  sports  as  they  did 
before  desegregation,  that  they  are  no  longer 
getting  the  quality  of  coaching  that  they 
once  had,  and  that  athletic  scholarships  are 
not  being  awarded  to  them  ae  In  the  past. 

Band  directors 
Band  directors  also  are  among  the  most 
consistently  demoted  of  black  professionals. 
They,  too,  are  commonly  relegated  to  the 
post  of  "assistant,"  regardless  of  how  their 
qualifications  compare  to  the  white  direc- 
tors; they  may  be  made  assistant  choral  di- 
rector, music  teacher,  or,  as  Is  so  often  the 
case  with  classroom  teachers,  assigned  to 
some  subject  that  is  entirely  outside  their 
field  of  specialty.  Task  Force  members  did, 
however,  find  one  exception  to  this  pattern: 
In  one  district  (East  TaUahatchie,  Missis- 
sippi) ,  it  was  reported  that  during  the  first 
semester,  emphtwis  would  be  placed  on  the 
marching  band  and  a  white  would  serve  as 
band  director;  during  the  next  semester,  It 
Is  anticipated  that  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  concert  band,  with  the  black  as  leader 
and  the  white  as  assistant. 


II.  Continuing  Displacement  of  Black 
Teachers 

The  federal  court  of  appeals  with  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  six-state  region  that  Includes 
Mississippi  and  Louslana  has  issued  guide- 
lines. In  the  "Singleton  decree,"  expressly  pro- 
viding that  in  the  desegregation  process  staff 
members  who  work  directly  with  children 
and  professional  staff  on  the  administrative 
level  shall  be  hired,  assigned,  promoted,  paid, 
demoted,  dismissed,  and  otherwise  treated 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

The  Singleton  decree  provides  that  when 
there  Is  a  necessary  reductlon-in-force  due 
to  desegregation : 

The  staff  members  to  be  dismissed  or  de- 
moted must  be  selected  on  the  "basis  of  ob- 
jective and  reasonable  nondiscriminatory 
standards  from  all  the  staff  oi  the  school 
district." 

The  necessary  reductlon-ln-force  must  be 
made  in  a  manner  which  would  not  change 
the  ratio  of  black  and  white  teachers  In  the 
system. 

Any  vacancies  which  occur  subsequent  to 
such  reduction  may  not  be  filled  through  re- 
cruitment of  a  person  of  a  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  different  from  that  of  the 
individual  dismissed  or  demoted,  until  each 
displaced  staff  member  who  is  qualified  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  fill  the  vacancy  and 
has  failed  to  accept  an  offer  to  do  so. 

Under  the  Singleton  decree,  "demotion" 
Includes  "any  reassignment — 

( 1 )  under  which  the  staff  member  receives 
less  pay  or  has  less  responsibility  than  under 
the  assignment  he  held  previously; 

(2)  which  requires  a  lesser  degree  of  skill 
than  did  the  assignment  he  held  previously; 
or 

(3)  under  which  the  staff  member  Is  asked 
to  teach  a  subject,  or  grade  other  than  one 
for  which  he  Is  certified  or  for  which  he  has 
had  substantial  experience  within  a  reason- 
ably current  period  "  (The  court  cited  five 
years  as  such  a  reasonable  pyeriod.) 

The  guidelines  stated  in  the  Singleton 
decree  generally  are  Incorporated  In  school 
desegregation  decrees  Issued  by  federal  dis- 
trict Judges  In  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
Nevertheless,  the  findings  of  the  Task  Force 
Indicate  that  these  guidelines  are  widely 
misinterpreted,  misapplied,  or  simply  Ig- 
nored In  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  dis- 
tricts visited.  The  discriminatory  treatment 
of  black  educators  In  administrative  and 
supervisory  positions  has  been  described 
above;  for  the  most  part  the  patterns  are 
repetitious  of  those  reported  by  the  earlier 
NEA  Task  Forces  In  January  and  February 
1970.  The  displacement  of  teachers  also  fol- 
lows similar  patterns  to  those  reported  ear- 
lier. Testimony  received  by  this  Task  Force 
Indicated  that  black  teachers  continue  to 
be  displaced  by  the  following  methods: 

1.  Outright  Dismissals  and  Nonrenewals 
of  Contract — ostensibly  because  of  reduced 
attendance  due  to  desegregation,  atlhough 
white  teachers  continue  to  be  employed;  or 
because  the  black  teachers  are  "not  quali- 
fied", although  they  were  sufficiently  quali- 
fied to  be  employed  and  to  serve  for  many 
years  under  the  dual  system.  There  appears 
to  be  a  near  total  absence  of  specific  person- 
nel policies,  providing  "objective  and  rea- 
sonable nondiscriminatory  standards"  on 
which  to  base  desegregation-related  dismis- 
sals, demotion,  or  promotion.  Even  in  Iso- 
lated Instances  where  wTtcen  policies  were 
found,  they  were  extremely  broad. 

As  blacks  resign  and  are  dismissed,  they 
are  commonly  replaced  by  whites.  Moreover, 
misinterpretation  of  the  black-white  faculty 
ratio  requirement  of  the  Singleton  decree — 
whether  through  Ignorance  or  purposeful 
subversion  of  Us  meaning — is  further  reduc- 
ing the  ranks  of  black  teachers:  In  those 
districts  that  have  experienced  a  massive 
exodus   of   white   teachers   to   the   privately 


established  "segregation  academies",  many 
Instances  were  found  where  black  teachen 
have  been  dismissed,  and  white  employed  in 
order  to  maintain  the  black-white  ratio  that 
was  obtained  at  the  time  the  district  was 
placed  under  court  order  It  would  appear 
that  this  is  a  misapplication  of  the  Single- 
ton ruling,  which  requires  that  when  teach- 
ers are  dismissed  due  to  desegregation,  sub- 
sequent vacancies  may  not  be  filled  through 
recruitment  of  a  person  of  a  race  different 
from  that  of  the  individual  dismissed,  "until 
each  displaced  staff  member  who  is  qualified 
to  do  so  has  had  opportunity  to  fill  the 
vacancy  and  has  failed  to  accept  an  offer  to 
do  so."  Singleton  makes  no  requirement  con- 
cerning the  race  of  the  person  employed  to 
a  position  vacated  by  a  teacher  wbo  bu 
voluntarily  resigned.  Nevertheless,  Singleton 
is  being  locally  Interpreted  to  apply  in  cases 
of  white  resignations:  as  a  resiUt,  Ironically, 
the  flight  of  white  teachers  in  many  districts 
leads  to  the  dismissal  of  blacks. 

Lafayette  County,  Mississippi — Teachers 
assert  that  there  were  59  black  teachers  in 
1968  and  there  are  only  30  employed  In  the 
district  In  1970.  Each  time  a  black  teacher 
leaves,  the  replacement  is  white.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  20  teachers  were  hired  by  the 
system  this  year,  only  two  of  whom  are 
black. 

Noxubee  County,  Mississippi — Under  the 
court  order,  each  school  was  required  to 
maintain  a  black-white  faculty  ratio  of  2:1 
to  conform  to  the  systemwlde  ratio  that 
existed  at  the  time  the  order  was  issued.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  systemwlde  ratio  of 
black  to  white  teachers  Is  3:1,  due  to  the 
flight  of  white  teachers  to  private  segre- 
gated schools.  Although  only  about  100  white 
pupils  remain  and  over  3,000  black,  only 
white  teachers  are  being  hired  In  an  effort 
to  regain  what  local  school  officials  Interpret 
as  a  court  requirement  for  a  2 : 1  black-white 
staff  ratio. 

Marshall  County,  Mississippi — The  private 
segregation  academies  have  attracted  from 
the  public  schools  of  this  district  large  num- 
bers of  white  students  and  teachers,  thus 
altering  the  systemwlde  black-white  faculty 
ratio  from  the  time  of  the  Singleton  decree. 
The  Singleton  ratio  was  supposed  to  have 
been  set  at  64%  white  to  36%  black,  but 
when  white  teachers  and  white  students  left 
the  school  system.  It  was  reported,  the  black 
principals  of  two  elementary  schools  retained 
their  black  teachers  and  thus  were  able  to 
keep  faculty  ratio  closer  to  the  student  ratio. 
Both  of  these  principals,  reportedly,  feel  that 
they  are  in  violation  of  the  court  order  for 
not  firing  black  teachers.  The  white  princi- 
pals did  flre  black  teachers  to  conform  to 
their  Interpretation  of  the  Singleton  ratio. 

La  Fourche  Parish,  Louisiana— Trora  1965 
to  1969,  it  was  reported,  there  was  a  net  gain 
of  four  black  teachers  and  a  net  gain  of  163 
white  teachers.  It  was  stated  that  black 
teachers  with  master's  degrees  have  applied 
for  Jobs  In  the  parish  and  have  been  informed 
by  school  officials  that  there  are  no  openings, 
even  before  the  applicants  are  asked  about 
their  qualifications  or  field  of  specialty.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  school  officials  have 
continued  to  employ  new  white  teachers. 

Meridian,  Mississippi — There  has  been  a 
reduction  of  17  black  teachers  this  year,  and 
a  gain  of  five  whites. 

Richland  Parish.  Louisiana — Twenty  black 
teachers  and  three  whites  were  dismissed  at 
the  close  of  school  year  1969-70.  The  letters 
of  dismissal,  reportedly,  were  sent  during  the 
last  two  days  of  school.  This  year,  the  school 
system  employed  37  whites  and  six  blacks  to 
replace  last  year's  dismissals. 

Also  in  Richland  Parish.  Task  Force  mem- 
bers met  with  a  dismissed  black  teacher,  with 
16  years'  tenure,  although  with  only  one  year 
of  service  in  the  school  from  which  he  was 
dismissed.  His  assigned  subjects  had  been 
agriculture  and  biology;  he  was  certified  to 
teach  both  of  these  subject,  having  a  mas- 
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ter's  degree  In  science  and  62  hours  In  agri- 
culture. His  letter  of  dismissal  cited  the  fol- 
lowing "reasons": 

"Your  teaching  skills  are  below  an  accepta- 
ble standard  required  to  provide  a  good 
learning  environment  for  children. 

"Lack  of  preparation  and  organization  for 
dally  classroom  instruction. 

"Your  inability  to  maintain  order  and  con- 
trol of  your  students. 

"Your  lack  of  subject  matter  knowledge 
in  your  certified  teaching  areas." 

This  teacher's  principal  had  questioned 
mm  stating  that  he  was  not  following  the 
biology  textbook.  The  teacher  had  explained 
that  the  biology  textbook  he  was  using  was 
ten  years  old  and  that  he  had  been  co- 
ordinating some  of  the  material  from  the  new 
textbook  used  by  white  teachers  with  his 
old  material.  The  principal's  reply  had  been, 
■You  are  to  stick  to  your  textbook  and  stop 
using  those  big  words". 

The  superintendent  of  this  parish  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  only  wanted  "a 
speck  of  black  teachers,  as  few  as  the  law 

allows". 

2.  Discriminatory  Assignment  and  Transfer 
Procttces— Black  teachers  continue  to  be  as- 
signed to  subject  areas  for  which  they  are 
uncertified.  Task  Force  members  met  with 
foreign  language,  English,  Social  Studies,  and 
Home  Economics   secondary   teachers,  fully 
certified,  and  with  high  academic  credentials, 
who  have  been  assigned  to  teach  elementary, 
primary,  and  special  education   classes.   In 
many  of  the  districts  visited,  out-of-field  as- 
signment of  black  teachers  seems  to  follow 
a  consistent   pattern;    that    Is,    black   high 
school  and  Junior  high  school  teachers  are 
commonly  reassigned  to  teach  primary  and 
elementary     grades,    remedial    classes,     and 
physical  education  without  regard  for  their 
field  of  specialty,  while  white  teachers  are 
shifted   Into   Junior   high   and   senior   high 
levels.   With    respect    to   particular    subject 
areas  at  the  secondary  level,  strange  varia- 
tions occur  in  the  assignment  of  black  teach- 
ers; in  some  districts,  it  was  reported,  black 
teachers  are   assigned   to   such   subjects   as 
Physical    Education,    Social    Studies.    Home 
Economics,  and  Shop,  while  white  teachers 
are  assigned  Language,  Arts,  Math,  and  Sci- 
ence. In  some  districts,  blacks  are  assigned 
to  Math,  but  not  to  Language  Arts;   in  one 
southern  Louisiana  high  school,  testimony 
indicated,   no   black   is   permitted    to    teach 
American  History.  Apparently,  the  subject  as- 
signment of  black  teachers  Is  based  less  upon 
their  qualifications  than  upon  the  particular 
racial  taboo  of  each  white  conununity.  It  Is 
also  noted  by  black  teachers — and  by  the 
Task  Force — that   such   out-of-fleld   assign- 
ment greatly  facilitates  the  dismissal  of  black 
teachers  for  "incompetence",  and  "lack  of 
preparation  in  assigned  field".  Understanda- 
bly, there  is  much  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  black  teachers  that  even  greater  num- 
bers of  dismissals  will  take  place  next  year; 
and  the  concern  Is  deepened  by  the  fact  that, 
lor  the  most  part,  the  evaluation  of  teachers, 
black  and  white,  is  performed  by  whites.  A 
Mississippi   Task   Force   team   reported,   "A 
new  titled  person  Is  In  evidence — Supervisor 
of  Instruction    (white).   This   person   with 
more  authority  than  the  black  principal,  is 
evaluating  teachers.  This  may  be  the  prelude 
for  gathering  evidence  for  wholesale  dismis- 
sal. We  must  prepare  these  black  teachers 
for  fighting  these  slanted  evaluations". 

The  transfer  of  teachers  to  achieve  de- 
segregation follows  a  clearly  observable  pat- 
tern in  many  districts:  Consistently,  school 
crfBclals  transfer  the  most  highly  qualified 
blacks  to  formerly  all-white  schools,  while 
replacing  them  In  the  formerly  all-black 
schools  with  the  least  qualified  whites  In 
training  and  ex{)erience.  In  some  districts.  It 
was  reported,  white  teachers  are  asked  to 
transfer  and  are  given  the  option  to  refuse, 
whereas  black  teachers  are  told;  their  al- 


ternative is  dismissal.  White  teachers  are  In- 
formed In  advance  of  the  year's  asslgimient: 
black  teachers  are  given  minimal  notice  and 
may  not  know  during  the  entire  summer 
where,  or  whether,  they  are  to  be  employed 
for  the  next  school  year. 

3.  Use    of    Newly    Devised    "Qualification 
Standards" — The   National   Teacher   Exami- 
nation (NTE) ,  the  Graduate  Record  Exami- 
nation,  and  other  such  tests,  such   as  the 
Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  are  being  used  In 
increasing  numbers  of  Mississippi  and  Loui- 
siana districts  as  a  means  of  screening  out 
blacks.  Some  districts  have  dismissed  teach- 
ers who  fail  to  make  the  required  score  or 
have  used  the  tests  as  the  basis  for  salary 
Increments;  in  other  districts,  the  tests  are 
used  as  a  screening  device  only  in  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers.  It  should  be  noted  that 
NEA-supported    litigation    has    successfully 
challenged  discriminatory  use  of  such  teste 
in   Columbus    (National   Teacher  Examina- 
tion)   and  Starkvllle  (Graduate  Record  Ex- 
amination), Mississippi.  In  a  similar  court 
suit,  supported  by  the  Northern  Mississippi 
Rural  Legal  Services,  discriminatory  use  of 
NTE  Is  being  challenged  in  Okolona,  Missis- 
sippi. A  subsistence  grant  from  the  NEA  im- 
Shane  Emergency  Fund  for  Teacher  Rights 
has  been  awarded  to  the  teacher-plaintiffs  In 
this  suit, 
ni.  Discriminatory  treatment  of  students 
"Although  people  don't  say  anything  about 
the  schools  here  or  you  read  anything  in  the 
papers,  I  can  truly  tell  you  that  the  schools 
here  are  supposed  to  be  black  and  white  to- 
gether, but  the  white  people  act  as  though  It 
is  all  theirs.  The  white  teachers  only  stand 
on  one  side  of  the  classroom  (the  white  side 
because  that  is  the  way  they  have  It,  the 
white  on  one  side,  the  Negro  on  the  other,  or 
rather  that  it  is  the  way  we  sit).  The  Negro 
teachers  are  all  smiles  around  the  white  kids 
and   when  the   blacks  ask  them   to  repeat 
something  that   has  been   said   they  won't 
even  do  It.  The  majority  of  whites  are  riding 
on  buses  to  themselves  .   .   .  Before  school 
started  they  had  chosen  the  whites  to  head 
the  clubs  and  everything  else.  Most  of  the 
people  here  have  tried  to  speak  up,  but  It 
would  always  get  back  around  to  the  whites, 
and  someone  would  get  a  phone  call  or  get 
beat  up.  We  are  not  a  part  of  anything  but 
the  football  team. 

...  I  have  been  trying  to  talk  to  different 
students  about  It,  but  their  attitude  Is  that 
they  will  soon  be  leaving  or  graduating  and 
they  don't  care  what  these  people  do.  I  think 
that  It  is  time  that  we  do  something  because 
I  have  some  sisters  and  brothers  and  I  want 
them  to  get  a  good  education." — A  letter 
from  a  black  student  In  Mississippi 

Instead  of  a  "good  education",  this  stu- 
dent and  her  brothers  and  sisters  are  con- 
fronting a  new  kind  of  learning  experience, 
and  a  bitter  one.  They  are  learning  that  de- 
segregation, as  it  is  practiced  In  their  Missis- 
sippi school,  has  not  freed  them  from  the 
separate  and  unequal  status  of  dualism. 
Since  the  usual  pattern  of  high  school  de- 
segregation makes  the  former  white  school 
thy  new  high  school  (regardless  of  which 
school  has  the  best  physical  plant),  the 
school  colors,  mascot,  name,  athletic  trophies, 
and  other  such  symbols  of  the  white  school 
are  retained;  the  emblems  of  black  school 
Identity  are  obliterated.  The  black  students 
are  thus  submerged,  rather  than  merged 
with  the  former  all-white  student  body.  In 
Granada  County,  Mississippi,  at  the  first 
football  game  of  the  1970  season  "Dixie" 
was  played  at  half  time  by  the  high  school 
band,  and  rebel  fiags  were  passed  out  In  the 
stands  by  the  all-white  cheerleadlng  squad. 
This  kind  of  "desegregation"  has  made  the 
blacks'  sense  of  separateness  and  inequal- 
ity perhaps  even  more  difficult  to  bear  than 
under  the  previously  dual  system.  For,  In 
the  desegregated  school  their  exposture  to 
racial  slights  and  exclusions  Is  unremitting 


and  Inescapable,  whereas,  within  the  walls 
of  the  all-black  school,  they  could  for  a  time 
shut  out  the  sickness  of  racism. 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  report,  the  NEA 
Task  Force  seriously  looked  for  schools  where 
a  climate  favorable  to  Integrated  education 
appears  to  be  developing  where  real  learning 
is  possible,  not  only  in  academic  subjects,  but 
In  the  areas  of  human  interaction  and  \m- 
derstandlng.  The  testimony  of  teachers  sug- 
gested that  this  kind  of  climate  Is  begin- 
ning to  grow  In  some  individual  schools,  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  effective  and  com- 
mitted leadership  of  some  building  princi- 
pals. 

But  In  most  school  districts  visited,  even 
those  where  surface  appearances  indicated 
that  desegregation  Is  proceeding  well,  more 
probing  Inquiry  revealed  the  existence  of 
practices  obviously  designed  to  circumvent 
desegregation,  which  were  at  the  same  time 
totally  destructive  of  good  education.  These 
practices,  sununarlzed  below.  In  subverting 
ihe  letter  and  spirit  of  desegregation  laws, 
subvert  also  the  educational  objectives  of 
the  public  school  Institution. 

1.  Segregation  of  Classes:  As  noted  earlier, 
the  In-school  segregation  of  students  was 
not  so  obvious  m  September  1970  as  It  was 
In  January  and  February,  during  the  earlier 
Task  Force  surveys.  With  scattered  excep- 
tions, the  segregation  that  now  occurs  Is 
largely  the  result  of  student  tracking  or  abil- 
ity grouping,  which  has  been  widely  In- 
stituted in  both  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 
In  some  districts.  It  was  sported  that  this 
practice  was  in  effect  before  the  advent  of 
desegregation,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  more  districts  are  using  the  track- 
ing system  as  a  device  for  student  resegrega- 
ilon.  Black  teachers  are  usually  found  teach- 
ing lower  track  classes,  which  are  all  or  pre- 
dominantly black:  conversely,  white  teachers 
and  white  students  comprise  the  upper  track 
groups,  with  classes  In  the  middle  range  ap- 
proaching some  degree  of  racial  balance.  In 
numerous  districts,  tracking  Is  more  compli- 
cated, categorizing  students  Into  A.  B,  C,  D, 
and  E  groups.  In  Okolona.  Mississippi,  this 
method  of  student  grouping,  reportedly  based 
on  California  Achievement  Test  scores,  has 
resulted  In  the  following  assignment  at  the 
sixth  grade  level  of  one  school : 
A — all  white. 

B — 5  black  of  22  in  the  class. 
C — approximately  50-50  black-white  ratio. 
D — 7  white  of  32  in  the  class. 
E — 29  black  students,  no  whites. 
Testing  and  grouping  of  the  students  at 
this  school,  reportedly,  are  performed  only 
by  white  teachers.  It  Is  also  reported  that 
no  black  teacher  has  an  A  or  B  class,  while 
there  is  no  white  teaching  a  D  or  E.  There 
is    near    unanimity    among    education    au- 
thorities concerning  the  educationally  harm- 
ful effects  of  such  rigid  compartmentallza- 
tion  of  children. 

Student  selection  of  teachers  is  another 
device  by  which  classes  are  segregated. 
In  East  Tallahatchie.  Mississippi,  for  ex- 
ample, white  students  registered  first  and 
chose  their  white  teachers.  Some  claases 
were  later  reshuffled,  but  all  blswjk  claaaas 
remain. 

2.  Segregation  of  Schools:  In  addition  to 
the  de  facto  segregation  of  the  larger  urban 
centers,  some  predominantly  or  all-black 
and  white  schools  remain  In  the  rural  and 
small  town  areas  of  both  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi.  In  some  cases,  this  is  the  result 
of  gerrymandering;  but  In  a  number  of  In- 
stances, It  is  the  product  of  "boundary- 
jumping."  the  ostensibly  forbidden,  but  fre- 
quently winked-upon  practice  of  student  at- 
tendance at  schools  outside  their  assigned 
attendance  area  in  order  to  avoid  desegrega- 
tion. In  Jefferson  Psu-lsh,  Louisiana,  a  white 
parent  told  Task  Force  members  that  at 
the  all-white  elementary  school  in  her  area, 
a  school  "safely"  surrounded  by  a  white 
suburban  hotising  development,  it  had  been 
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necessary  to  erect  portable  classrooma  to 
house  the  150  white  students  who  had  fled 
from  their  assigned  predominantly  black 
attendance  center. 

In  predomlneoitly  black  school  districts  of 
Mlsslrslppl.  the  "freedom-of -choice"  plan  has 
a  1970  court-approved  counterpart  called 
the  "freedom-of-transfer"  plan.  The  court 
order  governing  West  Tallahatchie,  for  ex- 
ample, permits  students  of  the  racial  minor- 
ity group  within  a  given  school  to  transfer 
to  another  school  where  they  will  be  mem- 
bers of  a  larger  minority.  The  "freedom-of- 
transfer"  policy  In  this  district  has  resulted 
In  three  of  the  four  elementary  schools  hav- 
ing "in  all-black  enrollment. 

3.  Segregation  on  uses:  Segregated  buS'; 
Ing  continues  In  many  districts.  Responding 
to  Task  Force  Inquiries,  several  school  offi- 
cials referred  to  this  as  de  facto  segrega- 
tion, a  consequence  of  neighborhood  racial 
patterns.  However,  testimony  from  teachers 
and  bus  drivers  Indicated  that  In  some  dis- 
tricts, separate  school  buses  carry  black  and 
white  students  over  Identical  or  closely 
similar  routes.  This  was  observed  by  Task 
Force  members  in  South  Panola,  Mississippi. 
In  West  Tallahatchee,  Mississippi,  busing  is 
completely  segregated. 

Racial  segregation  within  buses  was  also 
observed.  In  Lauderdale  County,  Mississippi, 
it  was  reported,  the  buses  have  assigned 
seating  sections  by  race,  with  part  of  the 
buses  reserved  for  white  and  the  other  for 
black  students.  A  white  mother  has  obtained 
seating  reservation  for  her  children.  On  three 
occasions,  black  children  have  sat  in  these 
re.«ierved  seats  because  the  black  section  was 
full;  and  on  each  occasion,  the  blacks  have 
been  suspended  for  three  days  for  thus  vio- 
lating the  racial  seating  arrangement. 

4.  Segregation  of  Sexes:  As  schools  have 
desegregated  racially,  the  practice  of  segre- 
gation by  sex  has  been  revived  and  has  spread 
to  many  districts  In  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana. This  form  of  segregation,  introduced  in 
Yalabusha  County,  Mississippi,  at  all  grade 
levels  prompted  black  student  boycotts  and 
protest  marches  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  resulting  in  the  arrest  of  some 
students  on  the  charge  of  "walking  on  the 
grass".  The  patterns  of  sexual  segregation 
vary;  in  southern  Louisiana,  a  number  of 
districts  have  segregated  all  high  schools 
and  have  Instituted  split  shifts  to  permit  a 
kind  of  sexual  segregation  within  middle 
schools;  in  some  northern  Louisiana  districts, 
the  Junior  high  and  middle  schools  are  segre- 
gated by  sex.  Reportedly,  there  is  much  dis- 
satisfaction with  this  type  of  segregation  on 
the  part  of  both  black  and  white  students, 
particularly  at  the  high  school  level  where  it 
could  be  described  as  having  a  chilling  effect 
on  extracurricular  activities. 

5.  School  Organization  and  Use:  Under  the 
pressure  of  court  orders,  there  is  increasing 
use  of  formerly  all-black  schools  by  the  de- 
segregated systems  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi. A  fortunate  result,  regarded  by  black 
students  with  some  cynicism,  has  been  the 
renovation  and  remodeling  of  the  black 
schools  to  make  them  fit  for  white  students. 
As  noted  by  the  earlier  Task  Forces,  great 
emphasis  is  placed  on  repainting  of  rest- 
rooms  and  locker  rooms,  replacing  conunodes, 
and  on  obliterating  all  emblems  of  school 
and  racial  identity.  There  remains,  however, 
a  marked  under-utllization  of  formerly  black 
schools,  and  in  many  districts,  a  consequent 
overcrowding  of  the  schools  that  were  all 
white.  Because  so  many  black  schools  were 
built  during  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties 
in  the  hope  of  persuading  black  students  and 
parents  and  the  courts  that  separate  really 
could  be  equal,  many  of  these  schools  are 
newer  and  structurally  superior  to  the  white 
schools.  But  even  some  of  the  most  modem 
and  spacious  black  schools  have  been  closed, 
reserved  for  remedial  classes  using  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  available  sftace,  con- 
verted   Into   vocational   schools,    or   phased 


down  from  high  school  to  Junior  high  and 
lower  grades.  The  prevalence  of  this  pattern 
is  Indicated  by  the  report  of  the  Louisiana 
Education  Association  that  since  1068,  a  total 
of  108  previously  all-black  high  schools  have 
been  closed,  "phased  down,"  or  converted  to 
some  special  use.  For  the  black  student, 
transfer  to  the  formerly  all-white  high  school 
means  forfeiture  of  athletic  trophies  and 
symbols  of  black  school  achievement;  in  only 
one  district,  Jefferson  Davis  County,  Missis- 
sippi, it  was  reported  that  school  officials  had 
promised  the  students  that  their  athletic 
trophlea  would  be  transpwrted  to  the  newly 
desegregated  high  school.  This  had  not  l>een 
accomplished  at  the  time  of  the  Task  Force 
visit. 

The  consequence  of  the  under-utlllza- 
tlon  of  former  black  schools  was  vividly  illus- 
trated to  one  Task  Force  team  in  Simpson 
County,  Mississippi.  New  Hymn  School,  hous- 
ing grades  1-12,  new  and  In  good  condition, 
was  converted  into  a  desegregated  elementary 
school  for  the  current  school  year.  The  school 
now  enrolls  229  students,  compared  to  an 
enrollment  of  350  last  year.  Pinola,  the  for- 
merly white  twelfth  grade  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  appears  to  be  at  least  40  years 
old  and  in  notably  poor  repair.  Pinola,  de- 
spite its  condition  has  been  converted  Into 
the  senior  high  school.  Before  going  to 
Pinola  High  School,  the  Task  Force  team  was 
Informed  by  the  New  Hymn  principal  (black) 
that  Pinola  was  extremely  overcrowded,  with 
a  current  enrollment  of  over  600  compared 
to  350  last  year.  It  was  reported  by  teachers 
at  New  Hymn  School  that  Pinola  had  a  10th 
grade  class  with  85  students,  and  that  the 
school  auditorium  was  being  used  for  a 
number  of  classes  In  simultaneous  session. 
Just  prior  to  their  visit  to  the  high  school,  a 
white  teacher  telephoned  the  school's  prin- 
cipal (white)  and  told  him  to  expect  the 
Task  Force  members.  Upon  being  escorted 
through  Pinola  High  School  by  the  assistant 
principal  (white) ,  the  team  was  surprised  to 
note  no  visible  signs  of  extreme  overcrowd- 
ing. Over  a  period  of  about  one  hour,  there 
was  no  classroom  use  of  the  auditorium;  and 
no  classes  with  as  many  as  85  students  were 
observed.  It  was  not  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  field  visitations  that  the  team  learned 
that  Immediately  prior  to  their  arrival  at  Pi- 
nola High,  a  large  number  of  students  were 
taken  out  of  the  school  and  seated  In  the 
bleachers  of  the  school  gymnasium,  where 
they  waited  until  the  Task  Force  visit  was 
over. 

There  are  countless  examples  of  the  gross 
waste  of  school  building  space  and  facilities: 
In  Raleigh,  Mississippi,  the  school  system 
has  purchased  16  mobile  units  to  house  the 
students;  the  two  black  schools  in  this  dis- 
trict, both  In  excellent  condition  are  closed. 
In  Columbus,  Mississippi,  the  previously  all- 
black  high  school  (grades  8-12)  has  been 
converted  to  house  only  seventh  grades;  with 
a  building  capacity  of  1,500,  the  school  en- 
rolls only  about  800  students.  In  this  same 
school,  girls  are  not  assigned  physical  educa- 
tion, although  excellent  facilities  exist  and 
are  unused.  Two  previously  white  schools,  on 
opposite  sides  of  town,  are  housing  the  senior 
high  school  grades;  the  senior  high  building 
on  the  far  side  of  town  is  in  poor  condition, 
overcrowded,  and  has  had  to  erect  portables 
to  accommodate  the  enrollment.  Only  the 
formerly  black  high  school  (now  seventh 
grade)  has  shop  facilities.  In  Ascension 
Parish,  Louisiana,  the  majority  of  black  stu- 
dents have  been  moved  into  previously  all- 
white  schools,  which  are  so  overcrowded  that 
rooms  in  these  schools,  have  been  divided  by 
constructing  a  wall  to  make  two  rooms, 
half  the  size  of  normal  classrooms.  At  the 
same  time,  several  previously  all-black 
schools  are  almost  empty,  with  two  or  three 
kindergarten  classes.  Reports  indicated  that 
many  whites  are  dissatisfied  with  the  situ- 
ation, but  are  afraid  to  articulate  their  feel- 


ings publicly.  In  a  least  one  Louisiana  parish 
(Claiborne) ,  there  is  another  type  of  under- 
utillzatlon  of  schools;  this  system  schedules 
a  shortened  school  day,  dismissing  at  loo 
P.M.  Team  member  reporting  from  several 
other  school  districts  stated  that  they  had 
observed  little  or  no  after-school  activities 
on  the  school  grounds,  suggesting  that  the 
prevailing  white  attitude  toward  desegrega- 
tion may  have  curtailed  the  accessibility  of 
the  public  schools  both  to  the  students  and 
the  community. 

The  above  summary  merely  exemplifies  in- 
stances of  school  nonuse,  misuse,  and  under- 
use  observed  by  Task  Force  members  in  most 
districts  visited;  It  does  not  begin  to  measure 
the  tremendous  cost  of  the  taxpayer  in  terms 
of  wasted  school  buildings  and  facilities,  nor 
the  immeasurable  educational  losses  incurred 
through  overcrowding  and  inefficient  use  of 
schools. 

6.  Departmentalization:  Similar  in  educa- 
tional unsoundness  to  the  patchwork  of 
grade  levels  assigned  to  schools  is  the  exces- 
sive departmentalization  of  elementary  grade 
levels  and  the  irrational  scheduling  of  classes 
in  the  desegregated  schools.  One  Task  Force 
team  commented,  "Departmentalization  is 
another  tool  to  appease  white  parents,  who 
are  thus  guaranteed  that  their  children  will 
not  be  with  a  black  teacher  all  day.  Some 
children  have  four  to  six  teachers  in  a  single 
day.  White  teachers,  as  well  as  black,  are 
disturbed  about  this.  Some  of  them  have  ap- 
proached the  black  teachers,  suggesting  that 
they  bypass  the  superintendent's  directives 
by  remaining  with  their  children  two  to 
three  periods  at  a  time." 

In  one  middle  school  in  Richland  Parish, 
Louisiana,  all  classes,  except  Language  Arts! 
are  40  minutes  in  length.  The  Language  Arts 
classes,  taught  only  by  white  teachers,  are 
two  hours  in  length.  One  black  teacher  In 
this  parish  has  an  assignment  of  eight  pe- 
riods per  day;  another  has  foxir  periods  of 
sixth  grade  Physical  Education  (class  size 
48,  38,  38,  and  36) .  plus  two  periods  of  Social 
Studies,  and  a  long  lunch  room  monitor's 
duty.  Elementary  students  in  East  Talla- 
hatchie Pariah  are  bused  to  different  schools 
for  their  classes  at  two-hour  periods  through- 
out each  school  day;  secondary  students  are 
bused  between  two  schools  for  different  sub- 
jects. This  busing  plan  was  devised  by  the 
board  of  education  and  approved  by  the 
court — an  altogether  strange  phenomenon  In 
a  region  so  antl-pathetlc  to  busing. 

7.  Curtailment  of  Extracurricular  Activi- 
ties: The  curtailment  and,  in  some  Instances, 
virtual  elimination  of  extracurricular  activi- 
ties has  not  changed  since  the  date  of  the 
initial  Task  Force  reports.  Social  events,  such 
as  school  proms,  are  no  longer  held  In  high 
schools;  such  festivities  take  place  now  In 
white  students'  homes  or  in  other  places 
where  blacks  are  excluded.  In  some  districts, 
it  was  reported,  black  girls  have  been  elected 
cheerleaders,  but  more  often,  cheerleadlng 
teams  and  all  school  clubs.  Including  the 
student  government  (where  it  is  still  main- 
tained) are  all  white.  Reports  from  several 
districts  in  both  states  indicated  that  new 
qualifications  have  been  established  for  par- 
ticipation in  various  groups.  In  Tupelo, 
Mississippi,  for  example,  there  is  a  recently 
formulated  requirement  that  to  be  a  major- 
ette a  girl  must  have  played  an  instnunent 
in  the  band  for  the  last  two  years  and  must 
be  selected  by  the  bandmaster.  In  Jefferson 
Parish,  Louisiana,  to  become  a  member  of 
the  dance  team,  there  is  a  requirement  that 
students  must  be  attending  dancing  school. 
In  order  to  become  majorettes  In  the  Oko- 
lona  (Mississippi)  High  School  band,  stu- 
dents were  told  that  they  would  be  required 
to  attend  summer  music  school  at  a  cost  of 
•65,  prohibitive  for  most  black  students  in 
that  poor  area. 

Generally,  in  both  currlcular  and  extra- 
curricular activities,  the  desegregated  schools 


of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  operated  on 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  by  whites,  gov- 
erned by  white  rules,  and  committed  to  the 
transmittal  and  perpetuation  of  white  values, 
attitudes,  and  traditions.  It  is  not  siirpris- 
Ing,  since  so  many  of  those  values,  attitudes, 
and  traditions  are  preoccupied  with  the  myth 
of  white  supremacy,  that  the  black  students 
feel  that  they,  like  their  black  teachers,  have 
experienced  displacement,  rather  than  de- 
segregation. 

IV.  Continuing  Growth  of  Private  School 
Movement 
"The  President's  chief  spokesman  on  in- 
tegration says  it  will  be  up  to  the  Southern- 
(er)s  to  prove  that  tax-exempt  private  acad- 
emies are  discriminating  against  Negroes. 

"Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  disavowed  respon- 
jlbillty  for  monitoring  the  academies  which 
have  been  springing  up  in  the  South  as  pub- 
lic schools  moved  toward  desegregation. 

"  'I  don't  think  we  want  to  ask  for  or  em- 
ploy a  large  force  of  Investigators  to  send  to 
the  South  for  this,'  Richardson  said.  'I  think 
we  have  to  rely  on  the  people  of  the  South.'  " " 
And  the  white  people  of  the  South,  in  in- 
creasing numbers,  are  relying  on  a  spreading 
network  of  private  academies  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  for  their  children  a  racially  se- 
gregated system  of  education.  The  Southern 
Regional  Council  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has 
estimated  a  fall  1970  private  school  enroll- 
ment of  400,000  students  in  the  eleven 
Southern  states.  In  Mississippi  alone,  the 
(Council  has  reported,  there  were  209  private 
schools  of  all  types  as  of  the  1969-70  school 
year;  nine  more  were  scheduled  to  oi>en  for 
the  1970-71  school  year.  Of  the  421  private 
schools  in  Louisiana,  32  have  been  accredited 
by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools;  106  have  been  approved  by  the  state; 
and  222  are  operating  without  any  form  of 
accreditation.  The  effect  of  desegregation  on 
the  private  school  movement  Is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  during  1968-69,  three  new  pri- 
vate schools  were  reported  as  being  estab- 
lished in  Louisiana,  whereas,  during  the  1969- 
70  session,  38  such  schools  were  officially 
established. 

In  most  of  the  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
districts  visited  by  the  NBA  Task  Force,  one 
or  more  private  segregation  academies  have 
l>een  established  since  the  start  of  the  1969- 
70  school  year.  The  greatest  exodus  of  white 
students  and  teachers,  predictably,  has  oc- 
curred In  those  districts  with  majority  or 
near  majority  blEick  populations.  One  of  the 
most  serious  threats  to  public  education. 
Task  Force  members  reported,  is  the  lower- 
ing of  school  tax  rates  that  has  accompa- 
nied school  desegregation  and  the  establish- 
ment of  private  academies  in  some  districts. 
This  was  not  a  major  area  of  Investigation; 
however,  reports  were  received  of  several  Mis- 
sissippi districts  where  mlllages  have  been 
lowered  within  the  past  year.  In  Hollandale, 
Mississippi,  for  example,  where  the  school 
system  has  become  all  black  since  desegrega- 
tion, school  taxes  have  been  lowered  by  1.5 
mills  this  year;  and  In  Greenwood,  Missis- 
sippi, the  City  Council  has  reduced  the  an- 
nual school  tax  by  one-half  mill,  claiming 
loss  of  teacher  units  funded  by  the  state. 

In  many  of  the  districts  visited,  there  was 
evidence  that  private  school  students  sue 
being  transported  in  public  school  buses,  are 
using  instructional  materials  and  facilities 
loaned  or  donated  from  the  public  school, 
and  are  being  housed  In  buildings  that  were 
formerly  public  schools,  leased  or  sold  to 
private  individuals  and  ultimately  conveyed 
to  private  school  groups.  In  South  Panola, 
Mississippi,  a  public  school,  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  sold  for  1100,  is  allegedly  now  being 
used  for  a  private  segregated  academy.  Al- 
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though  the  building  la  dilapidated,  the 
property  Includes  6.2  acres,  making  the  sale 
price  far  below  market  value.  In  North  Pa- 
nola, an  elementary  school,  sold  for  $5,001.00 
is  now  an  all-white  private  high  school.  In 
Claiborne  Parish,  Louisiana,  It  was  reported 
that  the  public  school  stadium  has  been 
leased  to  a  private  academy,  which  also  re- 
ceives not  only  textboolts  (allowed  by  state 
law),  but  desks  and  other  school  equipment 
fimded  by  public  money. 

The  siphoning  off  of  public  moneys  to 
segregated  private  school  education  Is  not 
only  a  local  matter;  the  states  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  are  in  the  private  school  busi- 
ness too.  At  Its  1970  session,  the  Louisiana 
State  Legislature  appropriated  $10  million 
for  paying  private  and  parochial  school 
teachers'  siaartes.  An  estimated  4,000  private 
and  parochial  school  teachers  are  said  to  be 
eligible  for  the  payments.  As  this  report  Is 
being  written,  litigation  challenging  the  1970 
law  Is  in  progress. 

According  to  a  May  1970  report  In  South 
Today,  published  by  the  Southern  Regional 
CouncU.  the  State  of  Louisiana,  vinder  a  1988 
State  Supreme  Court  ruling,  has  been  pro- 
viding money  to  bus  all  students,  public  and 
private  alike.  The  Mississippi  legislature  has 
passed  a  bill  which  puts  private  schools  on 
the  same  footing  as  public  schools  in  the 
purchase  of  bus  tags,  the  report  staU3. 
Thus,  private  schools  In  Mississippi  are  no 
longer  required  to  purchase  expensive  com- 
mercial licenses  in  order  to  operate  buses.' 

There  was,  however,  one  note  of  encour- 
agement in  Task  Force  reports  concerning 
private  segregation  academies:  Some  of  them 
at  least  have  a  low  student  retention  rate.  In 
several  districts  now  entering  their  second 
year  of  desegregation,  school  officials  re- 
ported a  return  of  white  students  who  had 
originally  fled  to  the  private  academies  to 
avoid  desegregation. 

V.  Misuse  of  Federal  Funds 

The  misuse  of  federal  funds  for  educa- 
tion, although  not  the  subject  of  Intensive 
Task  Force  study,  was  revealed  as  a  serious 
problem  in  a  number  of  the  schotH  districts 
visited.  NEA  Task  Force  members  found 
evidence  strongly  supporting  earlier  reports 
by  other  organisations  that  Title  I  funds  are 
being  widely  misused,  to  supplant  rather 
than  supplement  district  and  state  funds. 
For  example,  in  Amory  City,  Mississippi,  eight 
teachers  paid  with  Title  I  funds  are  assigned 
to  regular  classes,  through  the  device  of 
assigning  them  to  teach  the  lowest  levels  In 
the  A-B-C-D-E  abUlty  grouping  program, 
thereby  filling  what  would  otherwise  be  regu- 
lar Eisslgnments.  Similar  reports  were  received 
from  Louisiana  parishes.  According  to  In- 
formation reported  by  the  Lawyers  Constitu- 
tional Defense  Committee,  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana,  to  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  made  available  to 
Task  Force  members.  Title  I  moneys  are  be- 
ing used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  regular  class- 
room teachers,  who  perform  only  regular 
classroom  duties  and  who  offer  nothing  com- 
pensatory or  unique;  they  are  being  used  for 
construction  of  portable  classrooms  hoxislng 
all  black  students  in  "desegregated"  schools; 
they  are  being  used  for  driver's  education  and 
business  education  programs,  for  physical 
education  and  recreation  programs  that  are 
not  compensatory  in  nattire;  and,  over- 
whelmingly, they  are  being  used  to  enforce 
racial  Isolation  In  the  schools.  Districts 
mentioned  In  the  report  Included  Claiborne, 
Madison,  Washington,  Bast  Pellclano,  Con- 
cordia, Caddo,  and  Orleans  Parishes. 

In  Okolona,  Mississippi.  It  was  reported, 
portable  units  purchased  with  Title  I  funds 

<"Tbe  Busing  Myth:  Seg.  Academies  Bus 
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In  1966  are  used  for  classes  In  home  eco- 
nomics, math,  band  and  physical  education. 
Also,  in  Okolona,  four  of  fourteen  black 
teachers  who  were  fired  this  year  (because 
of  failure  to  make  the  required  minimum 
NTE  score,  set  at  800,  after  the  tests  were 
taken)  were  offered  reemployment  under 
Title  I.  The  Task  Force  team  that  visited 
this  district  stated,  "This  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility that  Title  I  offers  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  districts  to  get  teachers  off  the 
regular  payroll  and  back  Into  the  sytsem 
under  a  federal  subsidy  and  without  normal 
continuing  employment  rights." 

In  at  least  two  Louisiana  parishes — Evange- 
line and  Richland — the  media  centers,  where 
the  school  administrative  offices  are  located, 
were  constructed  with  Title  I  funds.  A  num- 
ber of  Task  Force  reports  indicated  that  fed- 
erally funded  Title  I  programs  are  operat- 
ing with  all-white  staffs  and  without  the  in- 
vt^vement  of  black  teachers  or  citizens,  even 
on  a  consultative  basis. 

Discriminatory  activity  in  other  federally 
funded  areas  was  also  reported  by  Task  Force 
members.  According  to  Information  made 
available  to  the  Task  Fc»-ce,  vocational  educa- 
tion centers  and  programs  in  Mississippi  are 
in  many  ways  continuing  the  familiar  pat- 
terns of  segregation  and  discrimination  of 
the  regular  public  schools  across  the  state. 
Of  26  regular  secondary  vocational  com- 
plexes and  two  in  correctional  institutions, 
not  one  Is  beaded  or  directed  by  a  black 
man. 

Of  32  post-secondary  regular  and  one  cor- 
rectional vocational  complex,  the  only  ones 
headed  by  blacks  (reportedly  not  more  than 
four  or  five)  are  those  In  which  the  student 
body  Is  black. 

A  total  of  $60,000,000  In  state  and  federal 
moneys  Is  reportedly  being  spent  on  these 
61  vocational  complexes. 

It  Is  alleged  that  of  lfi90  full -time  teachers 
in  457  vocational  centers,  only  a  small  per- 
cent are  black,  and  this  number  is  being 
reduced. 

No  black  on  the  staff  of  the  DIvIbIod  of 
Vocational  Educartlon  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  been  involved  In  the 
planning  and  development  of  new  vocational 
complexes,  for  which  $204(00,000  has  been 
budgeted. 

Information  in  this  area  was  not  obtained 
with  respect  to  Louisiana  vocational  pro- 
grams. Task  Force  members  felt,  however, 
that  the  Information  outlined  above,  al- 
though Incomplete,  was  of  such  significance 
that  It  shotild  be  Included  in  this  report. 

VI.  Lack  of  Black  Representation  on  Boards 
of  Education 

Basic  to  the  major  problem  of  school  de- 
segregation in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  (and 
in  other  states  as  well)  is  the  fact  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  report — that  control  of  the  de- 
segregation process  is  vested  In  the  same  In- 
dividuals and  groups  who  controlled,  and 
struggled  to  retain  the  segregated  system  of 
public  education.  Black  representation  on 
boards  of  education  is  as  scarce  as  it  is  in  the 
administrative  offices  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  school  districts.  In  the  districts 
visited,  where  blacks  are  on  local  school 
boards,  they  do  not  have  a  majority  voice, 
even  when  blacks  comprise  a  majority  of  the 
population. 

As  emphasized  in  earlier  reports  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  political  orga- 
nization of  black  communities — and  of 
teachers  as  active,  politically  aware  members 
of  these  conmiunities — is  of  vital  importance 
if  meaningful  school  Integration,  or  quality 
education  for  black  students  and  equitable 
treatment  for  black  educators,  are  ever  to  be 
achieved. 

"The  blight  of  racial  discrimination  has  In- 
fected this  nation  from  its  beginning;  there 
are  no  quick  and  etisy  methods  of  cure.  And 
the  short  history  of  school  desegregation  in 
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the  South  has  made  It  plainly  evident  that 
externally  applied  pressures — whether  from 
the  federal  Executive  or  Judicial  branch  or 
from  national  organizations — will  not  alone 
alter  the  patterns  of  white  resistance  to  so- 
cial change.  The  pressures  must  come  from 
the  black  community — from  the  parents, 
from  the  students,  from  the  educators,  and 
from  existing  black  community  Institutions 
organized  Into  a  strong  collective  of  aggrieved 
Individuals  exercising  the  Initiative  to  influ- 
ence the  public  school  system  to  serve  them 
properly."' 

It  la  clear  to  this  Task  Force  that  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  through  Its  rec- 
ognized state  affiliates  in  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  through  their  local  affiliates,  Is 
In  a  position  to  aid  In  the  effective  organiza- 
tion of  black  teachers.  In  alliance  with  their 
communities  Into  a  cohesive  educational  and 
political  force  through  which  legitimate  rep- 
resentation of  their  mutual  Interests  can  be 
achieved.  The  Task  Force  urges  that  the  As- 
sociation continue  and  strengthen  the  ef- 
forts that  it  has  already  undertaken  in  this 
direction. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  March 

4,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  and  other  Senators  introduced 

5.  1123,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  This  bill, 
known  as  the  Higher  Education  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1971,  was  developed  by 
Mr.  Nixon's  administration  and  forecast 
in  his  message  on  higher  education, 
February  22.  Its  enactment  into  law  will 
make  it  national  policy  that  every  quali- 
fied person  has  a  right  to  be  educated 
to  the  limit  of  his  ability  and  desire.  The 
bill  will  help  to  eliminate  the  cruel  dis- 
crimination against  those  of  our  young 
people  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  ever-increasing  costs  of  college. 

It  is  my  hope,  that  the  bill  will  be 
given  the  priority  it  deserves.  It  is  criti- 
cal that  we  put  a  bill  on  the  President's 
desk  for  signature  before  the  existing 
law  expires  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

In  our  deliberations  on  this  measure, 
we  should  insure  that  all  the  components 
of  our  higher  education  system  are  con- 
sidered. We  need  graduate  programs 
and  we  need  junior  colleges.  We  need  in- 
stitutions that  emphasize  the  scientific 
disciplines  and  those  which  concentrate 
on  the  liberal  arts.  We  need  public  in- 
stitutions and  we  need  those  fine,  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  which  have 
carried  such  a  large  burden  of  the  na- 
tional educational  requirement  for  so 
many  years. 

In  this  connection,  I  invite  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  special  problems  faced 
by  private  colleges  today.  Many  of  them 
do  not  participate  fully  in  the  largesse 
of  Uie  Federal  Government — not  because 
they  provide  an  inferior  education,  but 
simply  because  they  do  not  qualify  for 
many  of  the  narrowly  described  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  currently  au- 
thorized. Their  costs  have  increased 
astronomically  over  the  past  few  years 
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while  their  income  has  not  begim  to  keep 
pace.  The  competition  from  heavily  sub- 
sidized public  systems  of  higher  educa- 
tion becomes  more  fierce  by  the  day. 

Faced  with  ever-increasing  costs, 
private  colleges  have  no  alternative 
except  to  raise  tuitions.  The  resulting 
combination  of  higher  costs  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  the  availability  of  low-priced 
alternatives  in  public  colleges  has  caused 
a  drop  in  enrollments  in  many  private 
institutions.  The  inability  of  the  private 
schools  to  make  optimum  use  of  faculty 
suid  facilities  completes  the  vicious  circle 
by  increasing  per-student  costs,  raising 
tuitions,  and  so  on. 

The  presidents  of  10  private  colleges 
in  Nebraska  recently  visited  Washington. 
Their  sole  purpose  was  to  lay  before  the 
Nebraska  delegation  a  description  of  the 
situation  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  sorrowful  story.  It 
is  a  tale  which  should  concern  every  one 
of  us,  and  impel  us  to  appropriate  action. 
I  am  certain  that  the  situation  they  face 
is  not  uique  to  Nebraska.  The  presidents 
provided  the  Nebraska  delegation  with 
hard  facts  and  statistics,  demonstrating 
that  a  terrible  situation  is  getting  worse. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  data  pro- 
vided by  the  Nebraska  college  presidents 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nebraska  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  TJni- 
vebsities, 

March  9,  1971. 
To  the  Honorable  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  from  Nebraska: 

The  state  of  Nebraska  is  served  by  ten 
Independent,  fully  accredited  colleges  and 
universities.  This  service  extends  back  al- 
most one  himdred  years.  The  presidents  of 
all  ten  institutions  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  with  our  representatives  in 
Congress.  We  express  gratitude  to  the  Con- 
gress for  past  acts  and  policies  that  have 
provided  support  for  students  and  programs 
in  the  private  sector. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  present 
state  of  Independent  higher  education,  both 
In  Nebraska  and  across  the  nation.  Trends 
that  have  been  twenty  years  on  the  march 
now  brings  us  to  a  critical  present.  Non- 
public education  Is  entering  a  decade  of  de- 
cision. In  fact  siirvlval.  We  point  with  pride 
to  the  vigor  and  quality  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States,  created  in  a  large  part 
by  the  existence  of  a  dual  system.  Any  study 
of  higher  education  in  other  lands  quickly 
Indicates  that  the  absence  of  a  private  sec- 
tor has  produced  a  monolithic  system  that 
does  not  serve  Its  nation  well. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  best  efforts 
of  the  independent  colleges  will  not  be 
enough.  If  unaided.  We,  therefore,  acknowl- 
edge the  Important  role  of  federal  programs 
over  the  past  thirty  years.  Wise  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  present.  If  revenue 
sharing  with  the  states  Is  substituted  for  any 
part  of  federal  assistance,  appropriate  safe- 
guards must  be  introduced  to  make  support 
available  for  both  public  and  independent 
Institutions.  Absence  of  such  safeguards 
could  further  restrict  the  flow  of  funds  to 
the  Independent  colleges.  Recent  decisions  to 
terminate  construction  grants  leaves  many 
colleges  with  aging  and  incomplete  facilities. 
The  shrinkage  of  funds  for  libraries,  equip- 
ment and  general  science  purposes  throws  re- 
sponsibility back  on  general  budgets  already 
pinched  between  the  rising  costs  of  opera- 


tion and  the  lessening  ability  of  the  public 
to  pay  charges  close  to  cost. 

We  hereby  declare  our  desire  to  provide 
high  quality,  exercising  the  flexibility  that 
the  Independent  sector  enjoys,  being  inno- 
vative and  providing  Nebraska  with  centers 
of  initiative.  We  offer  our  services  in  what- 
ever ways  appropriate  In  support  of  pro. 
posals  made  in  Congress,  In  the  providing  of 
Information  and  In  the  education  of  con- 
stituencies. 

How  big  Is  Independent  education  In 
Nebraska?  and  how  has  It  grown? 

Plant  value — 10  independent  collegea 
[In  millions] 

960  _- $25.5 

961  29.8 

962 - 35.0 

963  37.6 

964 -  42.3 

965    - 61.7 

966   69.0 

967   65.7 

968   . —     76.0 

969 82.4 

Enrollment,  10  independent  colleges 

955   - 6,016 

960   8,585 

961  (esrt.) 9,200 

962  (est.) 9,500 

963  (est.) —  9,800 

964  (est.) 10,700 

965  (est.) 11,700 

966  (est.) 11.800 

967  (ert.) 12,000 

968  (top) - 12,582 

969    12.425 

970    12,237 

Surplus/deficit,  10  independent  colleges 

960 $271,000 

961  442.000 

962  413,000 

963  697.000 

964  888,000 

965  462,000 

966 523,000 

967   486,000 

968   460.000 

969 -812.000 

Deflcits  are  increasing  In  number  and  level. 

In  1960-61  there  were  no  colleges  experi- 
encing deficits. 

In  1967-68  one  college  experienced  a  deficit 
of  $50,710. 

In  1968-69  two  colleges  had  deficits  aver- 
aging $46,771. 

In  1969-70  seven  colleges  had  deflcits  aver- 
aging $116,000. 

In  1970-71  none  of  the  ten  independent 
colleges  In  Nebraska  can  presently  anticipate 
operating  in  the  black. 

The  change  has  been  rapid.  In  1968-69  the 
"average"  Nebraska  Institution  had  an  aver- 
age surplus  of  $46,093,  which  changed  Into 
an  average  deficit  one  year  later  of  $81,217.00. 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  AND 
THE   10  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES  OF  NEBRASKA 

The  Independent  colleges  and  universities 
of  Nebraska  have  responded  to  the  stimulus 
of  federal  programs  and  utilized  every  form 
of  assistance  made  available. 

A.  Capital  Expenditures: 

Under  the  encouragement  of  favorable  leg- 
islation for  construction  loans  and  grants, 
the  Independent  colleges  of  Nebraska  added 
$60,379,987  over  the  past  decade.  Of  this 
amount — 

$4,167,755  (6.9%)  came  from  direct  federal 
grants. 

$24,566,307  (40.77c)  was  borrowed 

$18,607,507  (30.81  %  )  of  borrowed  funds  was 
borrowed  from  federal  funds. 

$5,612,917  (9.30%)  was  absorbed  from  oper- 
ating budgets. 

$26,033,008  (43.11%)  came  from  private 
gifts. 
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8.  STUDENT  AID  source  of  revenue  is  the  student  tuition  and      First,  we  wanted  to  know  how  much  dellcste- 

^ fees.  The  development  of   vacanciee   across     ness  was  being  designed  and  built  into  new 

Number  of        Percent  of     Total  financial  the  nation  Is  alarming.                                                model  cars.  To  answer  this  we  crashed  four 

studenU    itudent  body         Federal  aid  in  Minnesota,  there  are  2,000  vacancies.             of  the  most  popular  1969  sedan  models  into 

u**S??5?         u**?inl!'        P'o*'"**"*  I"  In  Missouri,  there  are  7,500  vacancies.              a  standard  test  barrier  at  five  (5)  miles  per 

'"'  NDSl         by  NDSL           ttudenta  ^  Indiana,  there  are  8.000  vacancies.                  hour  front  and  rear,  ten  (10)  miles  per  hour 

With  a  little  work,  the  capacity  and  utlU-      front-to-barrier,  ten  (10)   miles  per  hour  in 

I960     Stt              «^5            «86,502  zatlon   of  the  ten  Independent  ooUeges  of      two-car    configurations,    front-to-rear    and 

1961 ^              \\             3W-fll  Nebraska  can  be  refined  Into  three  categories      front-to-slde,  and  fifteen  (16)  miles  per  hour 

ISg-   In               94              iiim  for  the  current  year:                                                 front  into  barrier.  The  results  were  illuml- 

954 1  298             \\.Z             649! 843  Number  of  addiUonal  students  that  could      nating;  for  example.  In  the  five  (6)  nUle  per 

\V&  -'.''..'.'.'.-             1.609              13.57             9M.361  be  housed  In  residence— 1380.                                 hour  front-into-barrler  crashes,  the  four  cars 

1966 2.»0               7.2            ■"*'"°  Number  of  students  served  with  present     averaged  two  hundred  dollars   ($200.00)    In 

% 2530              20:i           2;M3:6^  staff-1880.                                                                     estimated  repair  costs  per  car. 

19^1 21437            '19.6          2,024.530  Number  of  students  served  by  maximum         Then  we  asked  how  large  a  proportion  of 

" use  of  academic  fatalities — 3720    (obviously     the  total  vehicular  crash  damage  low  speed 

7~r        ...    .     T  rAniiirtnir  more  BtaiTt                                                 Crashes   might   account   for.    Working   with 

.  Not.  th.  1st  year  or  d.c.,n..n  the  decade.  'TKotS"  succinctly,  we  now  op-      data  provldid  by  a  major  automobile  Insur- 

CAPACiTT  erate-                                                                           t^ce   company   encompassing   a   sample   of 

Obviously  a  connection  exists  between  defi-  1380  under  bed  capacity                                       thousands  of  auto  property  damage  cliJm 

clt  operation  and  vacancies  on  the  campus  1880  under  sfa/T  capacity                                      closures  during  a  six-month  period  of  1968- 

:;\r.ndependent  college,  ^e  largest  single  3720  under  plant  capacity                                   ?.■eTur^'rlaS^^6K)  T^^!^  '" 

WHY  THE  PROPORTION  IN  PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IS  GROWING-  A  COMPARISON  OF  STUDENT  COSTS  SELECTED  YEARS      ^^^^e  V.^  ^^,'^" J,Td  "bel^l^L^ated' b^ 

20  laree  Dublic  univenities  14  medium-sized  private  universities                                 alterations  In  vehicular  design.  In  fact,  one 

iJL Differeiice      of  the  many  available  on-the-shelf  solutions 

Tuition         Room  and  Tuition         "oorn  and                                   m  tola               presented  to  the  Senate  AnOtrust  and 

and  tees  board  Total  and  fees  board  Total cost      j^^^^p^jy  g^^bcon^ittee  at  the  same  time  by 

■— -g                              ^^               '^^              ^436  J261               J345               J606                $230     an    Independent    aerospace    manufacturer. 

{sjljj 130                 495                 625  415                 4M                 903                  278      gome  members  of  this  committee  may  have 

1959-60'.'.'.''.---.-                2«                 742                 990  935                 704              1.W9                  m9      ^^^^^  ^^^  demonstrations  of  one  or  more  of 

WJif ?S                 948                 406  2  109              1,056              3,165               2:056      the  several  other  energy-absorbing  front  and 

'»'""'* •_ ^Z - '■ '— ■ '■^*r  ^°d  design  options  available  to  eliminate 

'source:  From  American  Council  on  Eduction.  A  Fact  BooK  on  Higher  Education.  1970.  '°  Wlt^^ie  mfr^TcUon  of  1970-model  auto- 

I  mobiles  we  expanded  our  crash  tests  to  in- 
clude  12  popular  models — the  four  sedans, 

DR.    HADDON'S    TESTIMONY    ON  ducting  --^^\^l^^'  '^^A^^'  '^^     ^J.  ^f  mmedTelul'^^f  ^tb^th^  1^9- 

AUTOMOBILE  BUMPERS  average  cost  of  repairs  to  bumpers  col-     ^^^^^  ^^  1970-model  cars  were  presented 

vr.   BTTNT^PN    Mr    President    vester-  "*^^  ^*^^  *  ^^^  Impact  barrier  at  a     ^^^  hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 

Mr   BENTSEN    Mr.  President    y^ter  ^^^  ^j  ^^.^  5  ^^^^  p^^  hour  is  $331.69      Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  The  results  of  the 

day  the  Committee  on  Commerce  re-  ^^^   ^^^^^  ^^^  repairs  and  $329.28  for     1909  and  1970  model  low  speed  crash  tests 

ceived  some  extraordinarUy  provocative  ^.^^  ^^^^                                                         ^^  g^o^  ,n  Appendix  A. 

testimony    from    Dr.    William    Haddon,  These  astronomical  repair  costs  make        As  our  test  results  have  become  known, 

president  of  the  Insurance  Institute  for  mockerv  of  the  claim  that  we  carmot     public  and  private  concern  about  the  prob- 

Highway   Safety,   on   the  subject  of  the  „„„    .  >.„  L,,-,^  hnmriorc  whirh  are  resist-      lem  of  needless  dellcateness  In  auto  exter- 

Seak  and  ineff^tive  automobUe  bumpers  ^St  ^  nrSrty  ^age^deed  wf  ^^^     '°-  ^-  ^-^'^^^  ^^^"^  ^°"  ""a,'^"- 

thot  ore  piirrentlv  featured  on  the  DOP-  ^'  ^  property  aainage.  inaeea,  we  caii     gmering  today  refiect  that  concern.  Also  a 

^    ^Lo^  r.f    Aiiptirln    ftnrt    foreign  "«>  ^o^^er  afford  not  to  build  them.               ^^mber  of  stote  legislatures  are  actively  con- 

ular  models  of  American  and   foreign  ^^   Haddon  said:                                       sidering  legislation  to  require   that  auto- 

'^l^'  ..v,           ,~.„    ^t   v,i-    +^f4,Y,«T,v    r»v  There  Is  no  question  that  bumpers  able      mobiles  withstand  low  speed  crashes  without 

In  the   course    of   ^is    t^tlmony    Di.  '^^^  ^^^^^  ^t^out  damage  to  vehicle     damage;   one  state,  Florida,  enacted  such  a 

Haddon  effectively  demolished  the  argu-  gtju^jtujres  at  barrier  crash  speeds  up  to  and      law  last  year.  Further,  a  number  of  insur- 

ments  advanced  from  certain  quarters  ^^ove  ten  mUes  per  hour  are  now  and  for     ance  companies  have  announced  premium 

that  strong  and  durable  auto  bumpers  30^^  ti^e  have  been  well  within  the  state     reductions  to  encourage  the  offering  In  the 

are  neither  technologically  nor  economi-  of  the  art.                                                              marketplace  of  automobiles  that  are  not  sus- 

,,     fp5,<tihlp  ceptlble  to  low-speed  crash  damage.  Finally, 

^,  ^^^!r„  f^iH  +v,o  nnmrnUfpe-  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Amer-     there  appears  to  have  been  an  increase  in 

Dr.  Haddon  tola  tne  committee.  .^^^  pubUc  Is  entitled  to  the  protection     efforts  by  independent  designers  and  devel- 

Although  the  techniques  for  solving  the  „«„_(»-»  hv  bumpers  which  can  with-  opers  to  apply  long-  and  well-known  energy 
problem  have  been  available  for  years  .  .  .  ^.„„  .  „„ii{c<nT,o  at  tv.oce  cneeHc  withnnt  absorbing  principles  as  a  means  of  providing 
they  continue  to  be  Ignored  in  the  design  and  ^^^^^  ^°"^^°^  ^Ll^f  .f?f!j^  ^i^Jlsn  crashworthy  automobile  bumpers  and  a 
manufacture  of  new  cars  being  sold  to  the  sustaining  any  property  damage  WhatSO-  ^^^^^  increase  in  editorial  and  public  de- 
consumer  today.  ever.                                                                            mand  for  solutions  to  the  automobile  fra- 

TT          i.        i.            tv»*  j«^i,^i«^  =,f  I  ask  unEmimous  consent  that  a  par-     gmty  problem. 

He  went  on  to  s?y  ^^^^  designmg  ef-  ^^^  ^^  ^    Haddon's  remarks  be        unfortunately,  although  the  techniques  for 

fective  bumpers  which  could  withstand  ^^^^  ^^  the  Record.                                       solving  the  problem  have  been  available  for 

crashes  at  speeds  up  to  10  miles  per  hour  There  being  no  objection    the  testi-     years,  the  results  of  our  most  recently  com- 

could  be  achieved  without  increasing  the  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the     pieted  series  of  tests-invoiving  1971  model 

cost  of  the  automobUe.  wr^^i^on    «»  fniiAwR-                                            automobiles— show  that  they  continue  to  be 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  the  "ecord,  as  louowa.                        ,       „„       ignored  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of 

Secretary  of  Transportation  be  directed  Testimont  op  wiixiam  Haddon.  Je..  md..     ^ew  cars  being  sold  to  consumers  today.  The 

to   estfthllsh    stAndards    for    automobUe  PmsdJEnt,  Insurance  Institute  por  High-     technological  remedies  remain  on  the  shelf, 

to   estaoiisn    stanoaras    lor    automoDue  ^^^  safett  Bepork  the  senate  CkJMMrr-     .^^ere  they   have  gathered   dust  for  costly 

bumpers  which  will  enable  them  to  with-  ^  o^  commerce  March  10,  1971                      y^„           '      av     gawi  r          u»i,       r            y 

stand  collisions— front  and  rear— with  a  j^^   chairman  and  members  of  the  Com-        The  base  line  of  low  speed  cra*h  damage 

nxed  impact  barrier  at  speeds  up  to  10  nilttee.  in  response  to  your  invitation  I  am     reflected  in  estimated  repair  costs  generated 

miles  per  hour  without  sustaining  any  here   today   to   present   the   results   of  the     ,n  quj.  jg^j  model  tests  on  balance  appears 

property  damage  or  causing  injury  to  the  present  series  of  low  speed  crash  tests  con-     ^^  j^^^^  worsened   For  example,  for  the  four 

inhabitants  of  the  vehicle.  ducted  by  the  insurance  institute  for  High-     ^^^  sedans,  the  only  like  models  crashed  both 

S.  949,  which  I  introduced  earUer  in  way  safety.  Before  doing  so.  however,  a  few     ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  average  estimated 

the  session,  is  directed  to  that  end.  "^^I^  f  .^T*^'    ,  „   h  n^y.  t^«t*    repair  «»t8  compare  as  follows: 

Congress  should  act  promptiy  on  this  ^^ ^* J."^*^^i'%Sob7es  '^  19^  ^n^        ^hen  crashed  front  end  Into  the  test  bar- 

or  similar  legislation  so  that  we  can  halt  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  1^^  virtually  no  recognition     rter  at  five  (6)   miles  per  hour,  $215.64  for 

the  accelerating  costs  of  auto  repair  and  of  the  relationship  between  high  automobile     1970  models,  $331.69  for  1971   models; 

the  corresponding  rise  in  auto  Insurance  repair  costs  and  the  deslgned-ln  dellcateness        When  crashed  rear  end  Into  the  barrier  at 

rates.  of  the  automobiles  themselves.                             five    (6)    mUes   per   hour,    $218.66   for   1970 

Dr.  Haddon's  organization,  after  con-  Three  basic  questions  needed  answering,     models,  $829.28  for  1971  models; 
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When  crashed  Into  like  models  front-lnto- 
rear  at  ten  (10)   miles  per  hour,  $558.04  for 

1970  models.  »516.40  for   1971   models; 
And  when  crashed  Into  like  models  front- 

Into-slde  at  ten  (10)  miles  per  hour.  $499.36 
for  1970  models,  $637.76  for  1971  models. 

The  largely  cosmetic,  egg-shell  front  and 
rear  ends  of  new  automobiles  remain  with 
us  In  showrooms  and  on  the  streets.  Insur- 
ing, for  some  time  to  come,  the  continued 
operation  of  a  highly  remunerative  market 
In  replacement  parts  sales,  most  of  which 
automobile  design  has  made  certain  will  be 
made  by  the  maker  of  the  automobile  Itself. 

Many  of  you  may  have  noticed  the  new  at- 
tention that  Is  being  paid  In  some  media  ad- 
vertising of  new  model  automobiles  to  the 
Issues  of  occupant  safety  and  protection  from 
vehicle  damage.  In  promotions  for  some  of 
the  1971  models,  we  have  noted  claims — 
albeit  sometimes  veiled  and  couched  In  care- 
ful innuendo — of  Improved  crashworthlness 
of  bumpers.  As  you  wateh  the  film  of  our 

1971  model  crash  tests,  you  will  want  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  at  least  three  of  these: 

1.  The  Pontlac  Firebird,  which  has  for  the 
last  few  years  featured  what  Is  referred  to 
as  the  "Endura"  front  end.  A  company  pro- 
motional booklet  on  1971  Pontlac  models 
calls  the  Endura  "amazing."  An  automotive 
magazine  has  described  the  front  end  design 
as  "energy  absorbing." 

a.  The  1971  Bulck  Skylark's  bumper,  of 
which  a  company  official  said  during  a  press 
conference  last  autumn,  ".  .  .  (I)t  will  with- 
stand about  four  times  as  much  force  from 
any  Intruding  or  any  Impacting  object  than 
the  1970  bumpers.  So  we  made  a  very  dra- 


matic Improvement  In  our  btimper  protec- 
tion." 

3.  The  1971  Plymouth  Satellite,  which  fea- 
tures what  one  automotive  magazine  called  a 
"heavy  loop  bumper  (which)  provides  com- 
plete protection  for  receseed  headlights  and 
black-out  grille,"  and  which  a  promotional 
brochure  described  as  a  "massive  front 
bumper." 

Before  showing  the  film,  a  word  about  the 
test  procedures  used  In  this  series:  Our  tests 
are  now  being  conducted  by  EG&Q,  Incor- 
porated, an  established  leader  In  the  devel- 
opment and  u.se  of  advanced  technology  In- 
strumentation and  data  gathering  systems, 
lighting  products  and  photographic  systems. 
They  were  conducted  at  a  specially  designed 
and  constructed  Indoor  testing  facility. 
Whereas  In  the  past  the  test  vehicles  were 
towed  In  neutral  Into  the  obstacle — the  bar- 
rier or  second  car — by  another  vehicle,  this 
year's  models  were  actually  "driven"  Into 
the  crash  under  their  own  power  from  a  re- 
mote control  console,  thus  more  closely  simu- 
lating real  world  conditions. 

Since  each  vehicle  being  tested  was  driven 
Into  the  test  barrier  or  stationary  target 
car  under  Its  own  power,  In  some  of  the  tests, 
notably  the  sedans  test-crashed  Into  the 
barrier  at  five  (5)  miles  per  hour,  the  cars 
were  not  braked  Immediately  following  the 
first  Impact.  These  cars  rebounded  from  the 
barrier  and,  since  they  were  still  In  forward 
gear,  Impacted  the  barrier  again — a  phenom- 
enon not  unknown  In  real-world  low  speed 
crashes.  Incidentally,  as  when  a  motorist  Is 
unable  In  a  crash  to  apply  the  brakes  or, 
In  a  standard  transmission  car,  disengage  the 
clutch  soon  enough  to  avoid  successive  col- 


lisions. These  secondary  taps  will  be  clearly 
visible  on  the  screen  as  you  view  the  film 
of  the  tests. 

As  with  our  1969-modeI  and  1970-model 
tests,  estimating  of  repair  costs  following 
each  crash  was  done  by  a  panel  of  three  au- 
tomobile damage  appraisers.  The  cost  esti- 
mates also  reflect  Inflation's  toll  on  crash- 
car  owners,  both  In  terms  of  labor  costs  and 
replacement  parts  prices.  In  previous  years' 
crash  tests,  we  used  the  rate — modest  even 
then  by  national  standards — of  seven  dollars 
($7.00)  per  hour  for  labor.  This  year  we  have 
raised  this  to  eight  dollars  ($8.00)  per  hour, 
a  rate  still  considerably  below  that  changed 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  today. 

The  total  estimated  repair  cost  after  each 
test  crash  Is  shown  In  a  chart  Included  In 
this  testimony  at  the  end  of  the  film.  In  the 
film  you  will  see  tests  Involving  four  (4) 
series  of  crashes — front-lnto-bsurler  at  five 

(5)  miles  per  hour,  rear-lnto-barrler  at  Ave 

(6)  miles  per  hour,  and  Intervehlcular  tests 
of  Identical  vehicles  front-lnto-rear  and 
front-lnto-slde,  both  at  ten  (10)  miles  per 
hour.  The  tests  Involve  twelve  (12)  models 
of  automobiles:  four  (4)  sedans,  four  (4) 
small  cars  Including  three  (3)  new  domestic 
competitors  to  the  Imports,  and  four  (4)  In- 
termediate-sized cars.  Now,  the  film  of  the 
1971  model  low  speed  crash  tests.  As  you  view 
these  crashes.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why  these  auto- 
mnblle  designs  guarantee  huge  sales  In  crash 
replacement  parts  that  are  available  only 
from  those  who  possess  the  specially  designed 
equipment  which  fabricated  the  costly,  deli- 
cate, original-equipment  parts  In  the  first 
place. 


1971  LOW  SPEED  CRASH  TEST  RESULTS:  INSURANCE  INSTITUTE  FOR  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 


5  miles  par  hour 


10  mn«s  per  hour 


Front 


Rear 


Front 


Front/ 
rear' 


Sadans: 

Chevrolet  Impala 367.90 

FordGalaJda 341.20 

Plymouth  Fury 202-25 

AMC  Ambassador 41 5. 40 

SmaH  cars' 

Volkiwaian 130.75 

Chevrolet  Vega 18130 


3^»« {  JS:IE 

^" 1  246.80 

7gc  jf,                  f  256. 30 

^■^ I  141.35 

»05                  i  "-1° 

"  " i  181.75 

jja  ic                     I  276.55 

"'■" i  244.60 


Front/  15  mile  per 
aide  >    hour  front 


32185 
375.30 
241.00 
439.35 
247. 10 
306.55 
233.25 
379.65 

126.35 
227. 45 
191.05 
195.90 


5  mHes  per  hour 


Front 


10  miles  per  hour 


Rear 


Front 


Front/ 
rear  I 


Front/    IS  mile  per 
side-    hour  front 


Ford  Pinto 164.20 

AMC  Gremlin.. 121.30 

Intermediates: 

Pontlac  Firebird 229.00 

Buick  Skylark 427.10 

Mercury  Montego 402.11 

Plymouth  Sate*lite 98.45 


210  00  .1  183.35 

^■'o ■{  ir^ 

«^«' f  ^:^ 

^^•« I  \^.]l 


151.90 
tU.  IS 
172.00 
329.65 

55.40  . 
458.70 
354.00 
174. 50 

98.85 
729.50 
12a  95 
523.25 


I  In  the  Iront-to-sido  crashes,  th«  pricf  listed  first  for  each  model  is  the  w'}!!*]"' Jlf^'^,*."/ 


.  In  the  froPt-to-rear  crashes,  the  prlc.  list?d.fir,t  for,e«h  ca.r  modH  is  »^*^;^f^^;^^l    t,^;;^;:^^Z:^;^^»^n^^6';io;^iiii;^itVi,^  for  the  struck  car 


east  for  the  striking  carCfront-enddamagoV  listed  second  is  the  estimated  reoair 
c*r(rear-end  damage). 


(side  damage). 


The  high  base  line  of  damage  reflected  In 
these  test  results  Is  attributable  to  more 
than  the  performance  of  the  clearly  Inade- 
quate bumpers  with  which  the  cars  were 
equipped.  It  Is  a  product  of  the  overall  de- 
sign of  the  automobiles,  particularly  their 
front  and  rear  ends.  The  question  that  should 
concern  us  Is  that  which  examines  the  use 
made  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  vehicle 
and  Its  components — whether,  for  example, 
the  car  Is  heavily  laden  as  Its  prow  and  stern 
with  expenalve-to-replace  cosmetic  fringes — 
costume  Jewelry — and  Is  adorned  with  pro- 
truding nose  cones  and  upper  Up  snouts 
which  perform  all  of  the  functions  of  batter- 
ing rams,  or  Instead  Is  relieved  of  this  pocket- 
plcklng  ornamentation  and,  at  the  same  time, 
equipped  with  self-restoring,  energy  absorb- 
ing structures. 

A  few  slides  wUl  Illustrate  In  detail  how 
the  designs  of  current  model  vehicles  gutu*- 
antee  crwh  damage.  First,  some  slides  de- 
tailing what  you  have  already  seen  in  the 
film — how  the  bumpers  themselves  perform 
by  rolling  and  twisting  on  their  mounts, 
away  from  their  normal  positions,  to  mangle 
sheet  metal  which  has  been  needlessly  ex- 


tended to  embrace  the  outermost  extremities 
of  each  car,  even  the  bumper  mounts  them- 
selves— with  the  public  warranted  to  lose: 

American  Ambassador,  Front/Barrier,  5 
MPH. 

American     Ambassador,     Front/Side,     10 

MPH. 

American  Motors  Gremlin,  Front/Side,  10 

MPH. 

Chevrolet  Impala,  Rear/Barrier,  5  MPH. 

Chevrolet  Vega,  Rear /Barrier.  5  MPH. 

Plymouth  Fury,  Front/Rear,  10  MPH. 

Bulck  Skylark,  Rear /Barrier,  5  MPH. 

Now,  some  illustrations  of  how  the  de- 
signs of  the  front  and  rear  ends.  Including 
bump>€rs,  acted  to  oroduce  damage  to  aide 
quarter  panels  of  the  cars:  

Pontlac  Firebird,  Rear/Barrier,  6  MPH.  As 
I  noted  during  the  film,  the  damage  done  to 
rear  quarter  panels  on  either  side  of  this  car 
by  the  five  (5)  mile  per  hour  rear-lnto-bar- 
rler crash  was  strikingly  symmetrical.  I 
might  add.  the  estimated  cost  for  straighten- 
ing each  of  these  rear  quarter  panels  was  the 
same.  

Plymouth  Satellite,  Rear/Barrier,  6  MPH. 

Ford  Pinto,  Front/Bear,  10  MPH. 


Incidentally,  you  may  be  curious  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  dramatic  radiator  breakage  and 
leakage  In  the  American  Ambassador's  Ave 
(5)  mile  per  hour  front-lnto-barrier  crash 
test.  In  this  slide  you  can  see  how  the  de- 
sign allowed  the  radiator  to  be  pushed  back- 
ward Into  the  fan  blades,  which,  because  the 
car  was  running,  chewed  into  the  radiator 
core,  causing  the  escape  of  steam  and  anti- 
freeze you  saw  early  In  the  film. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  proof  of  the 
function  regularly  served  by  contemporary 
automobile  design  Is  In  the  fanciful— and 
dangerous — front  end  snouts,  spearheads  and 
Jutting  Upe  styled  Into  today's  cars.  The  fol- 
lowing slides  illustrato  dramatically  what 
caused  the  massive  damage  In  some  of  the 
intorvehictilar  test  crashes  you  saw  In  the 
film. 

Chevrolet  Impala,  Front/Side,  10  MPH. 

Fort  Galaxle,  Front/Side,  10  MPH. 

Chevrolet  Vega,  Front/Side.  10  MPH. 

Ford  Pinto,  Front/Side,  10  l/rpn. 

Buick  Skylark,  Front/Rear.  10  MPH. 

Pontlac  Firebird,  Front/Barrier,  6  B4PH, 

Mercviry  Montego.  Front /Side.  10  MPH, 
Pre-crasb. 
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Mercury  Montego,  Front/Side,  10  MPH, 
After  Impact. 

We  have  noted  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
rifling  publicity  over  improved  automobile 
crashworthlness,  some  are  claiming  that  It 
would  be  impractical  now  to  aet  even  so  low 
as  a  five  (5)  mile  per  hour  no-damage  floor 
tor  both  frmt  and  read  ends  of  cars,  and 
suggesting  even  that  a  two  and  a  half  (2.6) 
mile  per  hour  no-damage  floor  be  set  for 
automobile  rear  ends.  Gentlemen,  a  man 
Jumping  only  two  and  a  half  (2.6)  inches  off 
the  floor  lands  at  two  and  a  half  (2.6)  miles 
per  hour.  It  seems  reasonable  that  automo- 
biles should  sustain  damage -free  rear  end 
crashes  into  a  barrier  at  somewhat  greater 
speed — and  yet  we  have  seen,  in  the  film  of 
otu*  test  crashes,  the  amounts  of  damage  that 
those  same  automobiles  sustain  at  five  (6) 
miles  per  hour.  To  dto  two  other  examples, 
a  man  landing  from  a  Jump  of  just  over  ten 
(10)  inches — leas  than  the  distance  Involved 
in  Jumping  off  a  high  step — would  land  om 
the  floor  at  five  (6)  miles  per  hour;  one 
lar^ fling  from  slightly  over  three  and  a  third 
(8^)  feet  would  land  at  ten  (10)  miles  per 
hour. 

To  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
comment  more  specifically  on  widespread 
claims  that  an  adequate  solution  to  the 
problem  so  dramatically  Illustrated  In  these 
films  Is  a  front-end  energy  absorbing  bumper 
capable  of  withstanding  a  five  (6)  mile  per 
hour  barrier  crash  with  little  or  no  damage. 
There  Is  no  question  that  bumpers  able  to 
manage  energy  without  damage  to  vehicle 
structures  at  barrier  crash  speeds  up  to  and 
above  ten  (10)  miles  per  hour  are  now  and 
for  some  time  iiave  been  well  within  the 
state  of  the  art.  But  at  least  according  to  one 
car  maker,  there  seems  to  be  a  question 
whether  rear-end  property  damage  In  low- 
speed  crashes  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
Justify  even  a  five  (6)  mile  per  hour  damage- 
free  rear  end  bumper  system. 

I  refer  to  General  Motors  Corporation, 
which  has  circulated  an  analysis  claiming 
to  Justify  Us  conclusion  that  "a  separate 
speed  range  should  be  selected  for  the  front 
and  rear  bumper  systems" — with  the  rear 
system  set  at  a  much  lower  range  than  the 
front — because  "front  end  collisions  occur 
two  and  a  half  {2'^)  times  as  frequently  as 
rear  end  collisions,"  according  to  GM. 

If  GM's  data  were  representative  of  the 
real  world,  its  conclusion  might  be  sound. 
Based  on  thirteen  thousand  (13,000)  cases 
under  collision  coverage  written  by  Motors 
Insurance  Co.,  its  subsidiary,  the  data  say 
that  fifty-eight  (68)  per  cent  of  collisions 
Involved  front  damage,  whUe  only  thirty  (30) 
per  cent  involved  rear  damage.  ( The  rest  pre- 
sumably involved  neither  front  nor  rear  end 
damage.)  This,  GM  suggests,  means  that 
rear-end  damage  Is  much  less  of  a  problem 
than  front-end  damage. 

But  it  turns  out  that  GMs  data,  based  as 
they  are  on  collision  coverage  only,  are  lim- 
ited almost  entirely  to  damage  to  cars  that 
struck  something  else — another  vehicle  or  a 
fixed  object.  Not  Included  is  damage  to  cars 
itruck  by  other  vehicles,  such  as  those  hit 
by  others  through  absolutely  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

We  looked  at  the  damage  to  these  struck 
cars  by  examining  a  national  sample  of  ap- 
proximately thirteen  thousand  (18.000) 
closed  property  damage  liabUity  claims  from 
one  of  the  country's  largest  auto  Insurance 
companies.  The  results  were  quite  different 
from  GM's  data  involving  striking  vehicles. 
In  our  examination  forty-six  (46)  per  cent 
involved  damage  to  the  rear  of  the  car,  and 
only  twenty-nine  (29)  per  cent  involved 
•lamage  to  the  front  of  the  car. 

Since  a  figure  more  nearly  refiecting  the 
true  role  of  rear  damage  in  all  crashes  wovUd 
Include  the  damage  experience  both  of  struck 
cars  and  striking  cars,  we  also  combined  our 


data  with  a  representative  set  of  closed 
collision  claims  from  the  same  company.  In 
result,  we  found  that  for  every  one  and~ 
twenty-six  hundredths  (1.26)  collisions  In- 
volving front  damage,  one  collision  Involves 
rear  damage — the  latter  frequently  caused  to 
the  vehicle  of  an  innocent  driver  hit  by  an- 
other from  behind. 

The  pacifying  assurance  that  good  rear- 
end  bumper  systems  would  not  be — to  use 
GM's  term — "cost  effective"  might  be  rather 
vigorously  challenged  by  the  countless  car 
owners  whose  vehicles  each  year  are  mashed 
from  behind. 

I  also  note  public  clainas  by  some  to  the 
effect  that  providing  significant  bumper  pro- 
tection front  and  rear  on  automobiles  would 
require  both  considerable  extension  of  vehicle 
length  and  vehicle  cost.  These  and  other 
arguments  against  improved  vehicle  crash- 
worthiness  are  specious  on  their  face.  A  policy 
that  provides  a  safe,  damage  resistant  vehicle 
would  require  that  snout  configurations  and 
fancy  tinsel  cosmetics  be  eliminated  and 
their  space  utilized  instead  for  proper  energy 
management  structures,  thus  both  reducing 
vehicle  cost  and  eliminating  low  speed  crash 
repair  costs.  It  Is  a  question  of  how  the  space 
occupied  by  the  structure  of  the  vehicle,  of 
whatever  length.  Is  to  be  utilized — by  proper 
energy  absorbing  structure  which  is  self- 
restoring,  or  by  costly,  fragile  and  damage- 
prone  cosmetics.  By  choosing  the  former 
option,  manufacturers  could  reduce  the 
Initial  price  of  the  veliicle  or,  at  worst,  main- 
tain it  at  present  levels  by  ellminaUon  of 
the  costly  delicacies. 

Another  aspect  of  the  exterior  designs  of 
several  of  these  vehicles  files  In  the  face  of 
the  best  intereste  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  ev- 
erywhere In  the  world  where  these  and  simi- 
lar vehicles  are  used. 

Man  discovered  thousands  of  years  ago 
that  the  likelihood  and  severity  of  damage 
to  people,  as  well  as  to  their  property,  could 
be  greatly  decreased  if  the  impacting  parts 
of  objects  that  hit  them  are  designed  to 
guarantee  that  the  forces  are  spread  out 
rather  than  localized. 

In  practice,  this  health  principle  is  de- 
liberately Ignored  in  design  intended  to  pro- 
duce impact  surfaces  that  are  hard,  pointed, 
rigid,  sharp,  edged.  Jagged,  or  otherwise  hurt- 
ful on  contact  with  people.  Military  hard- 
ware from  all  parts  of  the  world,  through  all 
the  eras  of  man,  illustrates  this — witness 
the  edges  of  swords,  the  points  of  spears,  war- 
clubs,  tomahawks,  battering  rams,  the 
prows  of  triremes,  and  more  recently,  those 
pointed  shafts  of  bamboo  found  along  war- 
zone  Jungle  trails. 

In  view  of  this,  it  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  using  the  same  lethal  shapes  for 
the  surfaces  of  vehicles  that  can  and  regu- 
larly do  impact  pedestrians,  bicyclists  and 
other  d^enseless  road  users  may  be  excused 
as  an  act  in  Ignorance. 

Let  me  note  that  the  record  of  this  Com- 
oUttee  served  public  notice  in  1968  that 
these  designs  were  producing  needless  spear- 
ing and  lacerating  of  Americans — inciden- 
tally, with  results  medically  comparable  to 
those  produced  by  devices  of  warfare. 

Eliminating  such  expensive  and  needless 
costume  Jewelry  and  subetitutlng  design  and 
executive  decisions  that  reflect  concern  for 
people  will  reduce  needless  human  and  so- 
cial, as  well  as  property,  damage. 

In  the  April  26,  1968,  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  discussed  with  the  Committee  these 
pedestrian-be-damned  designs,  provided 
medical  case  studies  and  photographs  show- 
ing the  unnecessary  penetration  into  bodies 
of  such  pointed  metal  Junk  sculpture,  and 
placed  in  the  record  my  letter  of  December  21, 
1967,  to  auto  and  truck  manufacturers.  This 
letter  Included  the  following: 

"...  I  am  writing  concerning  the  difficult 


and  serious  problem  of  Injuries  to  ];>edeBtri- 
ans,  bicyclists  and  others  who  are  hit  by.  or 
who  themselves  hit,  exterior  vehicle  struc- 
tures— and  the  fact  that  the  contour  and 
structure  of  exterior  portions  of  vehicles 
often  unnecessarily  increase  the  llkAllhood 
both  of  injury  and  its  severity. 

"As  you  know,  for  decadee  we  have  been 
aware  medically  and  from  a  safety  standpoint 
that  structures  which  localize  the  forces  of 
Impact  on  the  bodies  of  men.  women  and 
children  can  needlessly  contribute  to  Injury, 
disability,  and  death.  Some  9,300  pedestrians, 
not  to  mention  bicyclists  and  others,  are 
killed  In  the  United  States  each  year,  and  an 
estimated  one-third  of  a  million  injured. 

"Attention  to  means  for  reducing  pedes- 
trian and  related  injuries,  and  to  reducing 
severity  of  those  that  occur,  should  have  Jiist 
as  high  priority  as  accomplishing  the  same 
objective  for  drivers  and  passengers.  I  know 
you  are  giving  attention  to  accomplishing 
this,  especially  through  the  elimination  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  external  ridges  and 
protrusions. . . . 

•'With  the  Increasing  interest  of  physicians 
and  the  general  public  in  this  entire  problem 
we  expect  that  many  exan^iles  of  structure- 
Injury  relationships,  useful  to  all  of  tis  at- 
tempting to  reduce  injury  and  death  on  our 
highways  will  come  to  our  attention  and 
yours.  I  am  passing  along  two  such  examples 
I  hope  you  will  And  helpful. 

.  Not  all  pedesUlan  injuries  can  be 
minimized  or  eliminated  through  cleaning 
up  the  exteriors  of  vehicles,  either  In  contour 
or  in  hardness  of  structure  in  impact  areas, 
but  gains  can  be  achieved.  For  this  latter  rea- 
son, I  hops  you  will  find  these  examples — that 
I  am  sending  to  other  companies  as  well — 
helpful  as  you  work  on  the  ways  in  which 
you  should  approach  this  area  In  the  future. 
If  we  can  be  of  any  help  In  this  respect,  I 
hope  you  will  let  me  know." 

Yet  another  point  is  often  misunderstood. 
This  is  the  belief  that  the  safety  of  occu- 
pants demands  the  crushing  of  vehicular 
metal.  It  has  been  said  that  occupants  of  au- 
tomobiles equipped  with  undamageable  front 
and  rear  ends  would  be  exposed  to  greater 
crash  forces  since  Uie  vehicles  would  have  to 
be  rigid  enough  to  crash  without  damage.  If 
this  were  so,  Jet  airliners  would  be  vmable 
to  land  without  sustaining  damage  both  to 
themselves  and  to  passengers  from  the  Jolt 
of  touchdown.  There  are  about  as  many  oth- 
er examples  of  Impact-energy  management 
that  effectively  and  repeatedly  keep  damage 
from  occurring  at  low  and  moderate  Impact 
speeds  vrtthout  providing  rigid  structure  that 
causes  damage  to  humans — modem  rallrocMl 
draft  gear  that  absorbs  the  shock  of  coupling 
freight  oars,  for  instance. 

Dr.  Patrick  M.  Miller,  head  of  the  Struct- 
ural Dynamics  Section  of  Cornell  Aeronauti- 
cal Laboratory,  Inc..  has  also  forcefully  dis- 
posed of  this  point.  As  you  may  know.  Cor- 
nell Aeronautical  Laboratory  has  conducted 
much  of  the  crash  testing  and  research  in 
this  field  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Dr.  Miller  said,  and  I  quote.  ".  .  .  (W)e 
do  not  see  any  basic  incompatibility  be- 
tween designing  vehicle  structures  for  occu- 
pant safety  and  also  for  property  damage  re- 
duction. 

The  contention  has  been  made  that  the 
vehicle  structure  should  be  weakened  so  that 
It  will  oollapee  and  assist  in  cushioning  the 
occupants  during  high  speed  impacts,  where 
occupant  injuries  and  fatalities  generally  oc- 
cur. On  the  other  hand,  most  {>eople  agree 
that  the  structure  must  be  strengthened  to 
provide  for  reduction  in  vehicle  damage.  The 
contention  related  to  the  vehicle  strength 
as  it  affects  occupant  safety  Is,  I  beUers, 
erroneous.  Indeed,  our  work  indicates  that 
by  strengthening  the  vehicle  structvire,  both 
occupant  safety  and  vehicle  damage  aspects 
of  the  problem  would  be  improved. 
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"Even  though  the  vehicle  damage  prob- 
lem is  associated  with  low  speed,  5  and  10 
MPH  collision,  while  occupant  safety  1b  gen- 
erally concerned  with  20  to  60  MPH  Impact 
velocity  ranges,  It  may  be  helpful  to  brief- 
ly review  some  of  the  results  of  the  higher 
speed  coUlslons  .  .  . 

"Thus.  Increasing  front  structural  strength 
to  Improve  occupant  safety  at  higher  speed 
collision  Is  conalBtent  with  a  strength  In- 


creased  to   reduce   vehicle   damage   In   low 
speed  collisions." 

A  g^eat  deal  more  is  Involved  than  sim- 
ply mounting  an  Improved  bumper  a  few 
Inches  In  front  of  the  present  day  vehicle, 
although  even  this  first  practical  step  Is 
decades  overdue.  What  we  must  also  be  con- 
cerned with  Is  a  change  In  the  basic  con- 
cept of  vehicle  design  to  serve  the  public 


interest  and  to  remove  much  of  the  lethality 
from  the  crashes  of  passenger  automobiles  on 
our  highways — and  much  of  the  dollar  cost 
of  their  Impacts  as  well. 

The  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safe- 
ty will  continue  its  testing  during  the  com- 
ing months.  The  Ck>mmlttee  has  asked  that 
we  return  when  we  have  collected  further 
data  from  our  tests.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
comply. 


INSURANCE  INSTITUTE  FOR  HIGHWAY  SAFETY  CRASH  TEST  RESULTS-1970 


S  miles  per  hour 


10  miles  per  liour 


Sedans:  .„  „„ 

Chevrolet  Impale J196.20 

FordGalaxie 185.80 

Plymouth  Fury 171.30 

AlVIC  Ambassador...  309.25 

Pony  cars: 

Ford  Mustang 160.30 

Plymouth  Barracuda..  176.60 


miles  j«i  Muui  «" "-  »•—  ■•"■       

Front;       Front/       Front/     15  m.p.h. 
Front        Rear       Front       rear'       side"         pole  front 


5  miles  per  hour 


10  miles  per  hour 


{247. 30 
325. 25 
202.05 
100.05 

147.05 
197. 10 


J491. 40 
459.05 
600.05 
615. 75 

400.70 
332.90 


$421.30 
513.  45 
483.60 
813.80 

615.65 
379. 75 


$481.80 
478. 35 
515. 75 
521.55 

402.35 
409.70 


(») 

t^ 
(?) 

V) 
C) 


$740. 40 
703.10 
652.  30 
819.  50 

661. 35 
876.05 


Front 


Rear       Front       rear'       side 


Front/       Front/       Front/     15  m.p.h, 
rear  >        side  >  Dole  frnni 


front 


AMCJavelin $262.67  $132.40  $618.85  $550.59  $502.05 

Chevrolet  Camaro.-..  130.10  174.00  599.35  465.60  437.90 
Small  cars: 

Volkswagen 120.25  64.45  322.35  228.20  381.55 

Toyota                  .    .  133.70  69.30  410.94  305.57  316.34 

Maverick.: 153.10  204.75  427.35  449.80  423.30 

Hornet 204.50  193.85  508.40  590.20  591.75 


n 


$335. 75 
370. 03 
400.55 
474.60 


$686.60 
1,052.60 

518. 70 
486.86 
590.55 
636.75 


iln  ttie  intervehicular  crash  tests  front-to-rear  and  front-to-side,  the  figures  are  the  cost  estimates  for  both  cars  combined. 
I  Not  tested. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  imfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  575)  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  is  considering  legislation 
to  continue  what  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  one  of  the  most  unique  and  innova- 
tive programs  in  the  history  of  American 
government. 

Since  its  inception  in  1965,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  program 
has  blazed  new  trails  in  securing  cooper- 
ative action  among  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. It  has  seen  the  establishment 
of  a  new  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  that  is 
consistent  with  our  desires  to  return 
many  public  decisions  from  Washington 
to  the  State  level. 

While  the  Appalachian  effort  has  been 


a  success  in  terms  of  structural  promise, 
it  has  also  greatly  facilitated  the  de- 
livery of  vital  services  to  the  people. 
Through  one  of  its  programs  alone,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  has 
participated  in  the  development  of  233 
health  facilities,  260  vocational  and 
technical  schools,  157  higher  education 
faciUties,  85  libraries,  49  airports,  37  pur- 
chases of  school  equipment,  and  71  other 
public  improvements. 

The  legislation  we  consider  today,  S. 
575,  would  continue  the  general  Appa- 
lachian program  for  4  years,  through 
1975.  It  would  also  extend  the  time  for 
completion  of  the  key  Appalachian  high- 
way program  for  another  5  years,  through 
1978.  Additional  authorizations  for  the 
general  program  are  provided  in  bien- 
nial amounts  of  $277  milUon  for  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973;  and  $294  million 
for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  New  au- 
thorizations for  the  5 -year  extension  of 
the  highway  program  are  $925  million 
dollars. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  program 
in  1965,  it  responded  in  a  special  way  to 
the  special  needs  of  this  13-State  area. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  vir- 
tual reliance  on  a  one-industry  economy 
and  the  difiBcult  topographical  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  the  region,  Appalachia 
consistently  lagged  behind  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  in  providing  both  the 
social  services  and  economic  opportuni- 
ties that  were  avsiilable  elsewhere.  The 
Appalachian  program  has  been  an  at- 
tempt to  remedy  this  situation  by  assist- 
ing these  States  and  communities  in  pro- 
viding their  citizens  with  basic  public 
facilities  and  services. 

The  need  for  intensive  remedial  activ- 
ity in  the  Appalachian  region  was  evi- 
dent. Incomes  lagged  far  behind  the  na- 
tional average.  Educational  opportimities 
were  substandard.  Efficient  transporta- 
tion was  difficult  and  costly  to  provide  in 
areas  of  rough  terrain  and  in  commum- 
tles  with  low  tax  bases.  Unemployment 
continued  to  rise  as  mechanization 
spread  throughout  the  coal  Industry. 


As  a  result,  many  of  Appalachians  peo- 
ple moved  from  the  area,  usually  to  large 
metropolitan  centers  where  they  fre- 
quently were  bewildered  by  a  new  and 
strange  way  of  life  and  were  unable  to 
improve  their  condition. 

At  the  outset,  certain  goals  were  es- 
tablished for  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment program.  While  there  has  been  con- 
siderable progress  in  many  areas,  these 
goals  have  not  been  achieved.  Out- mi- 
gration has  slowed.  Unemployment  has 
decreased.  Substantial  improvements 
have  been  made  in  public  service  facili- 
ties. All  indicating  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  con- 
sider today  is  designed  to  build  upon  the 
firm  base  already  established  so  that  the 
goals  we  set  in  1965  can  be  reached  In 
Appalachia. 

This  bill,  in  addition  to  extending  the 
life  of  this  program,  makes  several  modi- 
fications of  it  consistent  with  our  experi- 
ence in  the  past  6  years  and  with  the 
changing  requirements  of  the  region. 
Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
drawn  from  the  recommendations  re- 
ceived in  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  last 
month.  The  committee  heard  16  wit- 
nesses, all  of  them  closely  involved  with 
economic  development  and  the  operation 
of  the  Appalachia  program.  In  addition, 
statements  were  received  from  all  Gov- 
ernors of  Appalachian  States  and  many 
other  interested  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Except  for  highways  and  airport 
safety,  authorizations  in  this  bill  are  not 
provided  by  specific  activity  categories. 
The  committee  felt  that  the  Governors 
and  the  Federal  cochairman  who  are  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commission  should  have  maximum  flexi- 
bility in  determining  priorities  for  the 
investment  of  these  funds.  The  bill, 
therefore,  was  amended  to  authorize 
funds  in  a  block  for  the  nontransporta- 
tion  programs.  In  many  respects,  the 
"simple"  change  may  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant change  contained  In  S.  575. 
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The  additional  authorizations  for  the 
Appalachian  Development  Highway  Sys- 
tem and  local  access  road  program  are 
based  on  new  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
completing  a  total  system  of  2,571.7 
miles.  The  added  cost  is  the  result  of  in- 
flation, implementation  of  new  Federal 
highway  safety  standards,  and  new  Fed- 
eral relocation  assistance  requirements. 

Provisions  of  the  Appalachian  Act  re- 
lating to  health  and  child  care  programs 
are  broadened  in  the  bill  so  that  Appa- 
lachian funds  can  be  used  in  combination 
with  other  Federal  grant  programs  such 
as  those  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  environ- 
mental programs  in  the  Appalachian 
area  results  form  the  severe  damage 
caused  by  surfsice  mining  operations. 
This  was  recognized  in  the  inclusion  in 
the  Appalachian  program  of  the  mine 
area  restoration  program.  States,  how- 
ever, have  not  fully  implemented  this 
section  because  present  law  requires  that 
mined  areas  to  be  reclaimed  must  be 
owned  by  a  governmental  entity  before 
Appalachian  assistance  is  available.  The 
fact  that  only  4  percent  of  the  strip 
mined  land  in  Appalachia  is  publically 
owned  obviously  impedes  this  program. 
In  addition,  existing  statutes  proliibit 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  land  acquisition. 
This  bill  includes  language  to  correct 
both  of  these  defects  so  that  greater 
progress  can  be  made  in  restoring  the 
scarred  hills  of  Appalachia. 

Housing  provisions  of  the  Appalachian 
Act  were  designed  to  overcome  one  of 
the  region's  most  serious  shortcoming  by 
facilitating  the  construction  of  new 
homes  for  thousands  of  families  who  now 
live  in  substandard  dwellings.  Provisions 
of  the  measure  before  us  today  would 
make  this  task  easier  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  make  grants  to  public  bodies 
and  nonprofit  organizations  for  site  de- 
velopment costs  and  improvements  when 
these  are  necessary  to  make  housing 
projects  economically  feasible. 

Here  again  is  another  situation  in 
which  the  imique  circumstances  of  Ap- 
palachia require  special  attention.  Hous- 
ing programs  have  been  difficult  to  mount 
because  of  the  relatively  low  level  of 
family  incomes,  the  high  cost  of  land  de- 
velopment, and  the  inaccessibility  of 
building  sites  to  sewage  and  water  fa- 
cilities. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ments in  Appalachia  is  the  creation  of 
health  programs  on  an  area  basis  cover- 
ing several  coimties  and  crossing  State 
lines.  The  feasibility  of  this  approach 
has  been  proven,  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  otherwise  would  have  been  de- 
nied adequate  medical  care  have  been 
served,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives.  S.  575  extends  the  authority 
for  similar  multljurisdictional  programs 
in  education.  I  emphasize  this  change 
since  it  will  enable  the  States  and  com- 
munities to  make  full  use  of  the  educa- 
tional facilities  built  under  this  program 
In  the  past  5  years. 

The  shortage  of  public  capital  In  Ap- 
palachia has  made  it  difficult  for  local 
government  units  to  participate  in  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs.  In  most  of 


these,  local  matching  money  is  required, 
and  if  there  is  no  local  matclaing  money, 
the  communities  are  shut  off  from  Fed- 
eral assistance.  The  act  remedied  this 
situation  in  1965  by  authorizing  grsmts  to 
supplement  existing  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams. S.  575  amends  this  authority  to 
allow  such  funds  to  be  used  as  initial 
matching,  or  first-dollar,  money.  This 
will  permit  many  communities  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  regular  grant-in-aid  programs  which 
for  budgetary  reasons  are  underfunded. 
The  ceiling  on  total  Federal  contributions 
to  any  project  would  remain  at  80  per- 
cent. 

The  only  totally  new  activity  added  by 
this  bill  to  the  Appalachian  program  is 
the  one  to  upgrade  safety  facilities  at  ex- 
isting airports  in  the  region.  The  need 
for  such  action  was  brought  dramati- 
cally and  tragically  to  our  attention  last 
November  when  75  people  died  in  a  crash 
near  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

The  persistent  Appalachian  problems 
of  rugged  terrain  and  the  shortage  of 
money  made  assistance  to  upgrade  air- 
port safety  essential.  The  committee, 
therefore,  authorized  a  special  4-year 
program  to  accelerate  safety  improve- 
ments at  existing  airports  in  Appalachia. 
Activities  contemplated  include  the  re- 
moval of  airport  hazards,  the  acquisition 
of  safety  equipment  and  navigational 
aids,  and  the  acquisition  of  land,  ease- 
ments or  air-space  rights  necessary  for 
any  project. 

Testimony  before  the  Subconunittee  by 
officials  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration revealed  that  funds  available  to 
the  region  under  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Development  Act  of  1970  would  be 
inadequate  to  accomplish  the  necessary 
safety  improvements. 

Federal  participation  under  this  pro- 
gram would  not  exceed  90  percent  of  a 
project  cost  except  for  navigation  tilds, 
which  are  eligible  for  100-percent  assist- 
ance. To  Implement  this  program,  a  total 
of  $40  mlUion  is  authorized. 

Many  of  the  things  I  have  discussed 
as  the  problems  of  Appalachia  are  the 
problems  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  In 
many  respects,  when  reviewing  the  short- 
comings of  transportation,  education, 
and  housing  in  Appalachia  I  could  Just 
as  easily  be  talking  about  my  own  Four 
Comers  region  in  the  Southwest. 

Many  helpful  lessons  have  been  learned 
whUe  dealing  with  Appalachia  that  can 
add  substantially  to  our  ability  to  amend 
and  modify  other  econranlc  development 
programs  so  that  they,  too,  can  respond 
effectively  to  the  needs  of  the  whole 
country. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  while  we  were 
considering  this  legislation,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  began 
a  series  of  field  hearings  to  provide  a 
base  for  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive national  economic  development 
program.  We  recognize  that  such  a  pro- 
gram is  necessary  for  application 
throughout  the  country  so  that  long- 
term  development  plans  can  be  formu- 
lated and  executed.  Field  hearings  are 
scheduled  through  April,  and  we  antici- 
pate additional  hearhigs  in  Washington 
on  legislative  proposals  to  Implement  a 
wide-ranging  national  program. 


I  am  aware  that  proposals  are  expected 
from  the  administration  to  establish  a 
national  program  of  revenue  sharing  to 
ease  the  heavy  financial  burdens  of  the 
States  and  communities.  There  are  rec- 
ommendations that  the  Appalachia  pro- 
gram as  such  be  merged  into  the  revenue- 
sharing  package.  We  do  not  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  structure  and  operation 
of  Appalachia  is  inconsistent  with  the 
aims  of  revenue  sharing.  We  believe,  too, 
that  activities  already  begxm  under  the 
Appalachian  program  would  be  seriously 
disrupted  or  irreparably  damaged  if  we 
were  to  delay  action  until  congressional 
consideration  of  revenue  sharing  Is  com- 
plete. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Inspiration  and 
continuing  leadership  of  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  to  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman  Cooper,  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  These  two  distinguished 
Senators  are  both  residents  of  Appalachia 
and  were  the  main  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation that  created  the  Appalachia  re- 
gional development  program  in  1965. 

Their  unique  experioice  and  great 
knowledge  not  only  as  Appalachia  resi- 
dents, but  as  Senators,  has  been  invalu- 
able In  the  development  of  this  program. 
The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment, Senator  Howard  Baker,  of  Ten- 
nessee, has  likewise  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  refinement  of  Appalachian 
legislation. 

Each  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  been  equally  involved 
with  Appalachia,  though  some  of  them 
may  be  Senators  from  States  far  re- 
moved from  the  region.  Their  aid  and 
encoiu-agement  is  appreciated,  and  we 
could  not  have  brought  this  program  to 
its  present  level  of  achievement  without 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  our  task  has  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  competent  and 
loyal  work  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  this  legislation.  I  must  give 
particular  notice  to  the  contributicms  of 
Staff  Dh-ector  Richard  B.  Royce,  Minor- . 
ity  Staff  Director  Bailey  Guard,  Counsd 
M.  Barry  Meyer,  Professional  Staff  Mem- 
bers John  W.  Ysigo.  Philip  T.  Cummlngs, 
Judy  Parente,  and  Richard  Herod.  In 
addition,  Pauline  Medlin,  Peggy  Nagle. 
LaVeme  Douglas,  Veronica  Holland, 
Birdie  Kyle,  Ann  Brown,  and  Hester 
Dungan  have  given  the  members  and 
staff  the  support  needed  to  carry  out 
our  duties. 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  great 
help  given  to  me  by  my  legislative  assist- 
ant, ELarl  Bralthwaite. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian  re- 
gional development  program  has  ad- 
dressed itself  to  aiding  the  people  of  a 
region  of  our  country  In  improving  their 
lives  and  their  communities.  It  has  been 
a  successful  experiment  and  it  must  be 
continued  to  full  fruition.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  this  bill  careful  consideration, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend our  colleague  for  his  substantial 
effort  in  seeing  a  very  good  piece  of  leg- 
islation shepherded  through  the  sub- 
committee   and    the    committee,    and 
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brought  to  the  floor  in  this  form.  I  fully 
support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  bill  to  extend  the  Ap- 
palachian Redevelopment  Act  as  report- 
ed out  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  This  past  week  I  attended  field 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  DevelcH>ment  of  that  commit- 
tee in  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  at  that  hearing  convinced 
me,  if  I  was  not  already  convinced,  that 
the  regional  economic  development  ap- 
proach to  rural  improvement  as  msini- 
fest  in  the  Appalachian  program  is  an 
eminently  feasible  and  effective  answer 
to  the  problems  of  the  13-State  region 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Appalach- 
ism  Regional  Commission.  The  i>art- 
nership  between  State,  local,  and  Federal 
governments  under  the  program  has  per- 
formed efficiently  and  with  harmony, 
producing  consistent  and  demonstrable 
progress  throughout  the  region.  A  great 
litany  about  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Commission  has  grown  up  since  the  pro- 
gram was  created  In  1965. 

While  I  join  thoee  who  praise  the  pro- 
gram for  Its  many  successes,  I  want  to 
address  myself  at  this  juncture  to  the 
relationship  between  the  pending  bill 
and  President  Nixon's  special  revenue 
sharing  proposal  for  rural  economic  de- 
velopment, the  details  of  which  have 
just  only  become  known.  The  New  York 
Times  reported  on  March  3,  the  day  af- 
ter this  bill  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue  sharing  plan  had  "suf- 
fered its  first  major  setback"  when  the 
bill  to  extend  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  was  ordered  favorably 
reported.  I  disagree. 

There  have  been  many  efforts  to 
analyze  the  program,  to  learn  why  it  has 
worked  so  well  when  other  similar  pro- 
grams have  not.  It  is  almost  universally 
agreed  that  the  AppsJachism  program 
has  worked  because  of  the  freedom  it  has 
given  Appalachian  Qovemors  to  design 
programs  that  are  responsive  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  communities  within 
their  States.  The  Gtovemors,  together 
with  highly  effective  multicoimty  eco- 
nomic development  districts,  which  bring 
together  key  public  and  private  leaders 
in  communities  with  common  problems, 
have  effectively  been  given  a  c«ui» 
blanche  to  apply  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds  to  local  problems  that  demand 
locally  tailored  solutions.  Becaiise  fimds 
for  the  program  are  appropriated  directly 
to  the  office  of  the  President  and  not  to 
a  line  department  or  agency,  where  bu- 
reaucracy can  smother  any  meaningful 
local  initiative,  the  Appalachian  Gover- 
nors have  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  free- 
dom in  their  use  of  program  funds. 

While  it  is  true  that  Appalachian  pro- 
gram funds  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  subject  to  Federal  giildelines  and 
agency  approval,  the  program  has  been 
given  its  remarkable  flexibility  through 
the  device  of  so-called  section  214,  or 
supplemental  fimds,  which  enables  the 
Commission  to  pwiy  out  of  Tederal  moneys 
a  part  of  the  local  matching  share  for  a 
given  categorical  grant-in-aid  program 
where  a  locality  would  otherwise  be  too 


poor  to  take  advantage  of  the  Federal 

carrot. 

I  submit  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
that  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion is  really  a  form  of  revenue  sharing 
and  has  been  all  along.  I  further  submit 
that  the  success  of  the  program — which 
virtually  all  ftuniliar  with  it  acknowl- 
edge— is  directly  attributable  to  those 
elements  that  the  program  and  revenue 
sharing  have  in  common ;  that  is,  greatly 
expanded  State  and  local  discretion  over 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  fimds  in  a 
program  area  of  national  concern. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  Federal 
cochairman  of  the  Commission  has,  in 
effect,  a  veto  over  any  proposal  by  a 
Oovemor  for  the  expenditure  of  funds 
in  his  State,  the  veto  lias  never  once 
been  exercised  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram. Anyone  familiar  with  the  actual 
operation  of  the  Commission  is  well 
aware  that  when  the  program's  funds 
are  allocated  among  each  of  the  13 
States,  the  Governor  of  that  State  de- 
cides how  and  where  those  moneys  are  to 
be  spent.  This  is,  I  reiterate,  revenue 
sharing  in  all  but  name. 

When  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
or  more  specifically,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Development,  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member,  un- 
dertook consideration  of  the  pending 
bill,  the  details  of  the  President's  rural 
development  revenue  sharing  proposal 
were  unknown.  To  assert  that  by  report- 
ing this  bill  the  committee  was  dealing 
a  major  setback  to  the  President's 
program  is  inaccurate. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee will  now  turn  its  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  President's  rural  develop- 
ment proposal.  I  fully  suspect  that  we 
will  find  many  areas  of  compatibility 
between  his  proposal  and  existing  eco- 
nomic development  programs  and  mech- 
anisms. For  example,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  President's  proposal  that  would  in 
any  way  preclude  the  continuation  of  the 
Commission  mechanism  as  a  voluntary 
association  of  governors.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  President's  proposal  that 
would  discourage  the  continued  forma- 
tion and  operation  of  local  development; 
districts.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  that  would  prohibit  or 
discourage  States  from  using  revenue 
sharing  allocations  for  supplementing 
the  non-Federal  share  required  by  re- 
maining categorical  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. And  the  President's  proposal  spe- 
cifically assures  each  State  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  and  throughout  the  coim- 
try  that  It  will  receive  no  less  in  the  way 
of  Federal  fimds  for  rural  economic  de- 
velopment than  it  does  under  the  exist- 
ing patchwork  system  of  categorical 
grants-in-aid. 

Mr.  President,  the  reporting  and  antic- 
ipated enactment  by  the  Senate  of  this 
bill  in  no  way  represents  a  rejection  or 
"setback"  to  the  President's  special 
revenue-sharing  proposal.  As  I  have  tried 
to  indicate,  this  bill  represents  an 
£u;knowledgment  by  the  committee  and 
by  the  Senate  that  the  Api>alachian  pro- 
gram has  worked  because  it  has  given 
State  and  local  officials  the  kind  of  dis- 
cretion over  the  expenditure  of  Federal 


funds  that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue  sharing  program. 

As  the  Congress  proceeds  with  its  con- 
sideration of  the  rural  development  pro- 
posal, it  may  well  be  that  we  will 
determine  to  include  within  the  rural 
development  block  grant  some  of  the 
Appalachian  programs  and  some  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration 
programs.  It  is  a  very  fluid  situation,  and 
I  firmly  suggest  that  anyone  who  infers 
from  action  on  this  bill  that  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue-sharing  program  is  in 
big  trouble  is  grasping  at  straws. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportxmity  to  commend  to  Seimtors 
early  and  favorable  action  on  this  bill 
and  to  ooomiend  to  them  further  favor- 
able action  on  the  range  of  revenue- 
sharing  proposals  that  the  President  has 
or  will  diortly  offer.  I  find  no  paradox 
nor  inconsistency  in  those  recommenda- 
tions. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  our  distinguished 
sut)committee  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Montoya),  who 
has  labored  diligently  and  effectively  in 
this  field  for  so  long.  It  can  honestly  be 
said  that  he,  probably  more  than  any 
other,  in  the  field  of  the  Title  V  Com- 
mission, as  distinguished  from  the  Appa- 
lachian Commission,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  and  the  vangimrd  of  their  de- 
velopment and  elaboration. 

I  wish  to  give  credit  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
chairmsm  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper),  the  ranking  minority 
member,  for  their  long  and  diligent  ef- 
forts not  only  in  the  formulation  and  de- 
velopment of  this  program — which  was 
first  advocated  by  these  two  distinguished 
colleagues  before  President  Kennedy  of- 
fered it  in  his  first  year  of  office — but  also 
for  their  continuing  diligence  in  the  over- 
sight of  the  operations  of  the  Ai^alach- 
ian  Regional  Commission. 

I  also  wish  to  give  credit  to  the  staff  of 
the  committee,  the  professional  staff,  and 
the  personal  staff  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  help,  in  a  unified 
and  nonpartisan  way,  to  develop  the  best 
program,  under  the  best  circumstances, 
in  reporting  to  the  Senate,  for  its  con- 
sideration, proposed  legislation  that  is 
superior  and  with  few  peers  and  equals 
in  its  technical  quality. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  confess  to  a  paro- 
chial point  of  view.  I  come  from  the  area 
which  benefits  from  the  operations  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
Tennessee  has  many  counties  within  the 
scope  and  jurisdiction  of  this  program. 
The  immediate  past  Federal  cochairman 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
was  a  Tennessean,  Mr.  John  B.  Waters, 
Jr.,  who  served  with  great  distinction, 
and  left  Federal  service  to  attend  to  pri- 
vate business  matters. 

I  think  that  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  is  Just  now  coming  to  its  full 
maturity  and  effectiveness.  I  think  that 
examples  of  its  farsighted  planning  and 
implementation  of  those  programs  are 
only  Just  now  becoming  manifest  and  ap- 
parent to  the  people  of  the  area  it 
serves — such  as  the  Children's  Hospital 
at  Knoxville,  the  Appalachian  corridors 
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and  access  roads  throughout  the  region, 
airport  extensions  and  expansions, 
beftltb  demonstration  projects,  strip 
mine  reclamation  projects,  and  public 
health  systems. 

I  can  say  firsthand,  from  this  parochial 
point  of  view,  that  the  people  of  my  area 
know  of  the  great  benefit  the  program 
has  been  to  a  13-State  region  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  may  not  be 
directly  relevant  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  to 
extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. I  think  it  is  relevant  enough  to 
say  that  I  feel  that  other  Members  of 
tbe  Senate  who  have  worked  so  hard  and 
diligently  to  expand  the  Applachian  for- 
mat into  other  areas  of  the  country  can 
be  heartened  by  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. Senators  such  as  Senator  Cotton, 
Senator  Montoya,  and  others,  who  deal 
primarily,  from  their  parochial  point  of 
view,  with  programs  8UQd  commissions 
other  than  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  have  the  assurance  of  this 
Senator,  and  I  beUeve  of  all  other  Sena- 
tors on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
that  we  intend  to  try  to  do  for  those 
commissions  what  has  been  done  for 
Appalachia.  The  Appalachian  program 
is  not  a  local  effort  on  some  special  geo- 
graphic basis  but,  rather,  a  demonstra- 
tion project  which  has  now  demonstrated 
the  virtues  of  regionalism.  We  want  to 
see,  and  particularly  I  want  to  see,  the 
benefits  extended  to  the  other  commis- 
sions as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Chilxs).  The  clerk  will  report  the  com- 
mittee amendments  individually. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p4ge  2,  aft«r  line  34,  Inaert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sxc.  106.  There  la  Inserted  after  section  201 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201)  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"APPALACHIAN    AIHPOKT    SAFXTT    IltPBOVUUNTS 

"Sec.  201A.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  system 
of  airports  In  tbe  appalacblan  region  which 
can  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengefs  In  safety  and  thereby  Increase 
commerce  and  commimlcatloc  In  areas  with 
deTelopmental  poUntlal,  the  Secretary  of 
TransportaUon  (hereafter  In  thU  section 
referred  to  aa  tbe  "Secretary")  Is  autborlaed 
to  make  grants  to  existing  alrporte  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  tbe  safety  of  avlatloc 
and  airport  operations. 

"(b)  Such  airport  safety  Improvement 
projects  may  include  (A)  approach  clearance, 
the  removal,  lowering,  relocation,  and  mark- 
ing and  lifting  of  airport  hazards,  navi- 
gation aids,  site  preparation  for  navigation 
aids,  and  tbe  acquisition  of  adequate  safety 
equipment  (including  flre-flgbtlug  and  res- 
cue equipDient),  and  (B)  any  acquisition  of 
l*nd  or  of  ahy  interest  therein,  or  of  any 
easement  through  or  other  interest  in  air- 
space which  Is  necessary  for  such  projects  or 
to  remove  or  mitigate  or  prevent  or  limit  the 
establishment  of.  airport  baEards. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  soMy  from  funds  speclfloally  made 
available  to  tbe  President  for  tbe  purpose  of 
carrying  out  thU  Act  in  accordance  with 
the  provisiona  of  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account  in  tbe  computation  of  the 
»Uotmente  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(d)  Except  as  context  otherwise  Indicates, 
words  and  phrases  used  in  this  section  shall 
bave  the  same  meaning  as  In  tbe  Airport  and 
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Airway  Development  Act  of  1870  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1868,  as  amended. 

"(e)  Federal  assistance  to  any  project 
under  this  section  shaU  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  t^e  ooets  of  the  project,  except 
for  assistance  for  navigation  aids  which  may 
be  100  per  centum. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  Is  autborlaed  to  incur 
obligations  to  make  grants  for  airport  safety 
improvement  projects.  In  a  total  amount  not 
to  exceed  $40,000,000  during  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1875.  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  for  liquidation  ot  the 
obligations  Incurred  under  this  section." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  after  line  16,  Inaert  a  new  aec- 
Uon,  as  follows: 

6k.  106.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  202  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1865  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  202)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"health  services"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "health  and  cblkl  develop- 
ment services,  including  title  IV,  pctrts  A 
and  B.  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Notwith- 
standing any  provisiona  of  law  requiring 
assistance  or  services  on  a  statewide  baala, 
if  a  State  provides  assistance  or  services 
under  such  a  program  in  any  area  of  tbe 
region  approved  by  the  Commission,  such 
State  shall  be  coiisldered  as  meeting  such 
reqixlrement". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  secUon  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "The  Federal  contribution  to  such 
expenses  of  planning  may  be  provided  en- 
tirely from  funds  authorized  under  this 
section  as  in  combination  with  funds  pro- 
vided under  other  Federal  or  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  law  limiting  the  Federal  share  in 
any  such  other  program,  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  may  be  used  to 
increase  such  Federal  share  to  the  maximum 
percentage  cost  thereof  authorized  by  this 
subsection." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  after  line  12,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows : 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  section  205  of  the  Appala- 
cblan Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40 
App.  n.S.C.  205)  u  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
fore tbe  period  at  the  end:  ";  and  to  control 
or  abate  mine  drainage  poUutlon." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

'(b)  Notwlthatandiiig  any  other  provision 
of  law,  tbe  Federal  share  of  mining  area 
restoration  project  costs,  including  reason- 
able planning,  engineering,  and  costs  of  land 
acquisition  (limited  to  the  reasonable  value 
of  the  land  In  its  unreclaUned  state  as  de- 
termined by  tbe  Commission),  carried  out 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
conducted  on  lands  other  than  federally 
owned  lands,  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  thereof." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act 
shaU  be  expended  for  tbe  purposes  of  re- 
claiming, improving,  grading,  seeding,  or  re- 
forestation of  strip-mined  areas  (except  on 
lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment bodies  or  by  private  nonprofit  enti- 
tles organized  under  State  law  for  public 
recreation,  conservation,  or  economic  devel- 
opment purposes,  including  tbe  construction 
of  low-  or  moderate-income  boxising)  until 
authorized  by  law.  As  a  condition  of  any 
grant  made  pursuant  to  this  section,  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  for  the  recovery  of  such 
grant  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  lease 
for  private  purposes  of  lands  reclaimed  with 


such  a  grant,  for  the  purpose  of  further  rec- 
lamation projects : " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  legislative  clei^  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  after  line  16,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Sbo.  loe.  (a)  Tbe  catohllne  for  section  207 
of  tbe  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  UJ3.C.  207)  is  «^m«n«<«H 
to  read:  "assistancx  roa  pulnnimg  and  otedb 

PKXI.TMtWAaT   KXFKMSKS  OF   PBOPOSKO  LOW-   AMD 
MODERATX-INCGMB   HOUBIMO   PSOJZCTS". 

(b)  SubsecUons  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  such 
section  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  enooxirage  and  faclUtate 
tbe  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  hous- 
ing to  oaeet  the  needs  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  famlUes  and  individuals,  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
and  loans  from  the  Appalachian  Housing 
Fund  established  by  this  section,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
for  necessary  expenses  of  nonprofit,  limited 
dividend,  or  cooperative  organizations,  or 
of  public  bodies,  Ln  planning  and  obtain- 
ing XederaUy  insured  mortgage  financing  tat 
bousing  construction  or  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects for  low-  and  moderate-lnocme  famlUes 
and  individuals,  under  section  221,  2S5,  or 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  law,  In  any  area  of  the  Appalachian 
region  determined  by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  No  loan  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  ShaU  exceed  80  per  centum  of  tbe 
cost  of  planning  and  obtaining  f^riBrx^ng 
for  a  project.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
preliminary  surveys  and  analyses  of  market 
needs,  preliminary  site  engineering  and 
architectural  fees,  site  options,  appUeaUon 
and  mortgage  conuzUtment  fees,  legal  fees, 
and  construction  loan  fees  and  discounts. 
Such  loans  shall  be  made  without  Interest, 
except  that  any  loan  nuMle  to  an  organisation 
established  for  profit  sbaU  be.j  interest  at 
tbe  prevailing  market  rate  authorized  for 
an  insured  or  guaranteed  loan  for  such 
project.  The  Secretary  shaU  require  repay- 
ment of  loans  made  under  this  section, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  be  may 
require,  upon  completion  of  the  project  or 
sooner  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  loan  to 
an  organization  established  for  profit,  may 
cancel  any  ptart  or  all  of  such  a  loan.  If  he 
determines  that  a  permanent  loan  to  finance 
such  project  cannot  be  obtained  in  an 
amount  adequate  for  repayment  of  such  loan 
under  this  section. 

"(o)(l)  Bzcept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  no  grant  imder  this 
section  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  tboee 
expenses,  incident  to  planning  and  obtain- 
ing financing  for  a  project,  which  the  Secre- 
tary considers  not  to  be  recoverable  from  the 
proceeds  of  any  permanent  loan  made  to 
finance  such  project,  and  no  such  grant  shaU 
be  made  to  an  organization  established  for 
profit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  commltmenta  for  grants,  and 
may  advanoe  funds  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  require,  to  nonprofit 
organizations  and  public  bodies  for  reason- 
able site  development  costs  and  necessary  off- 
site  improvements,  such  as  sewer  and  water 
line  extensions,  whenever  such  a  grant,  com- 
mitment, or  advance  Is  essential  to  the  eco- 
nomic feaslbUlty  of  any  bousing  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  project  for  low-  and 
moderate- Income  families  and  Individuals 
which  otherwise  meets  the  requirements  for 
assistance  under  this  section,  except  that 
no  such  grant  shUl  exceed  10  per  centiun 
of  the  cost  of  such  project." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  Is 
further  authorized  to"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
may". 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  after  line  3,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  100.  <a)  Thecatchllne  for  section  311 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  211)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  "and  kdtwation  dkmon- 

STRATION  PSOJXCTS". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
operation"  after  "equipment". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  assist  in  the  expan- 
sion and  Improvement  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities and  services  for  the  people  of  the 
region,  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  for  planning,  construc- 
tion, equipping,  and  operating  educational 
projects  which  will  serve  to  demonstrate  area- 
wide  educational  planning,  services,  and  pro- 
grarois.  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall 
not  be  taken  Into  account  In  any  computa- 
tion of  allotments  among  the  States  piirsu- 
ant  to  any  other  law. 

"(2)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  an  educa- 
tion demonstration  project  shall  exceed  80 
per  centuo;!  of  Its  cost. 

"(S)  Grants  under  this  section  for  opera- 
tion of  components  of  education  demonstra- 
tion projects,  whether  or  not  constructed  by 
funds  authorized  by  this  Act.  may  be  made 
for  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof 
fcr  the  two-year  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  that  such  component  is  In  opera- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  project.  For  tbe  next 
three  years  of  operation,  such  grants  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  costs.  No 
grants  for  operation  of  demonstration  edu- 
cation projects  shall  be  made  after  five  years 
following  the  conunencement  of  the  Initial 
grant  for  operation  of  the  project.  Notwith- 
standing secUon  104  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (43 
U.S.C.  3184),  an  education-related  facility 
constructed  under  title  I  of  that  Act  may  be 
a  component  of  a  demonstration  education 
project  eligible  for  operating  grant  assistance 
under  this  section. 

"(4)  No  grant  for  expenses  of  planning 
necessary  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  an  education  demonstration  project  shall 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  expenses. 

"(5)  No  grant  for  planning,  construction, 
operation,  or  equipment  of  a  demonstration 
education  project  shall  be  made  unless  the 
facility  Is  publicly  owned,  or  owne  '.  by  a  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  organlmtlon,  and 
Is  not  operation  for  profit. 

"(6)  Any  Federal  contribution  referred  to 
m  this  section  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section, 
or  In  combination  with  funds  available  under 
other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  provid- 
ing assistance  for  education-related  facili- 
ties or  services.  Notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  law  limiting  the  Federal  share  in 
such  programs,  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  may  be  used  to  Increase  such 
Federal  share  to  the  maximum  percentage 
cost  thereof  authorised  by  the  applicable 
paragraph  of  this  subsection." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  at  the  beginning  of  line  9, 
change  tbe  section  number  from  "105"  to 
"110". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  leerislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
On  page  13,  after  line  6,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 


Skc.  111.  Section  9M(b)  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40 
App.  M3.C.  224)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or"  immediately  preceding  "(4)",  and  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  tbe  end  of  such 
subsection:  "or  (5)  for  any  land  reclamation, 
water  resoiuce,  or  other  environmental  proj- 
ect \inder  section  203,  204,  306,  212,  or  314, 
except  In  furtherance  of  a  comprehensive 
environmental  improvement  plan  for  an  area 
of  the  region  to  be  served  by  such  a  project, 
which  Is  approved  In  the  manner  provided 
for  programs  or  projects  under  sections  333 
and  303." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  after  line  16,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  112.  Subsection  (a)  (2)  of  section  802 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  302)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  (2)  to  make  grants  to  the  Commission 
for  Investigation,  research,  studies,  evalua- 
tions, and  assessments  of  needs,  potentials, 
or  attainments  of  the  people  of  tbe  region, 
technical  assistance,  training  programs,  dem- 
onstrations, and  the  construction  of  neces- 
sary facilities  incident  to  such  actlvltlee, 
which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Grant  funds  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
appropriations  to  carry  out  this  section  or  In 
combination  wltih  funds  available  under 
other  Federal  or  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  or  from  any  other  source.  Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
Federal  share  In  any  such  other  program, 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sectton 
may  be  used  to  Increase  such  Federal  share, 
as  tbe  Commission  determines  appropriate." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  14,  at  tbe  beginning  of  line  8, 
change  the  section  number  from  "106" 
to  "113";  In  line  13,  after  tbe  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "and";  in  line  14,  after 
the  word  "Roads",  Insert  a  comma  and  "and 
In  section  301A  for  Appalacblan  Airport 
Safety  Improvements.";  in  line  20,  after 
"June  30,",  strike  out  "1976,  of  which 
amounts  so  authorized  for  such  periods  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  June  30,  1976,  not  to 
exceed  (156,000,000  Is  authorized  for  the  two- 
fiscal-year  period  ending  June  30,  1978,  and 
not  to  exceed  $170,000,000  Is  authorized  for 
tbe  two-fiscal-yeai  period  ending  June  80, 
1975,  to  carry  out  sections  203  and  211;  not 
to  exceed  $16,000,000  Is  authorized  for  tbe 
two-fiscal -year  period  ending  June  30,  1978, 
and  not  to  exceed  $16,000,000  Is  authorized 
for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  en«t1ng  June 
30,  1975,  to  carry  out  sections  203,  204,  205, 
206,  and  313;  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  Is  au- 
thorized for  tbe  two-flscal-year  period  end- 
ing June  90,  1973,  and  not  to  exceed  $6,000,- 
000  Is  authorized  for  tbe  two-fiscal -year 
period  ending  June  30.  1976,  to  carry  out 
section  307;  not  to  exceed  $90,000,000  Is 
authorized  for  tbe  two-flscal-year  period 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  not  to  exceed  $90.- 
000,000  is  authorized  for  tbe  two-fiscal-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1976,  to  carry  out 
section  214;  and  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000  is 
authorized  for  the  two-flscal-year  period 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  not  to  exceed 
$13,000,000  Is  authorized  for  tbe  two-flacal- 
year  period  ending  June  30,  1975,  to  carry 
out  section  302."  and  insert  "1976";  and, 
on  page  15,  at  tbe  beginning  of  line  17, 
change  the  section  number  from  "107"  to 
•114". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  be  recognized  to  discuss  the  bill  for  a 
brief  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  from  Mississippi  may  proceed 

Bi«r.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  get  into  the  body  of  my  remarks,  I  note 
the  presence  here  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
distlngiiished  Senator  from  Kentuckj- 
(Mr.  Cooper).  I  remember  his  very  fine 
work  in  the  Public  Worics  Committee  on 
this  whole  Appalachian  concept,  as  well 
as  other  members  of  the  committee,  but 
for  that  part  of  my  State,  the  Yellow 
Creek  Watershed,  the  Senator  took  a 
special  interest  in  it. 

No  part  of  my  State  was  in  the  Ap- 
palachian program  when  it  was  first  en- 
acted. The  Senator  from  Kentucky  took 
a  special  interest  in  it,  and  I  want  again 
publicly  to  thank  him  and  say  to  him 
now  that  after  these  few  years  of  opera- 
tion, we  have  never  had  a  finer  program 
that  is  doing  more  good  at  the  place 
where  it  needs  most  to  be  done,  than 
this  one.  I  think  it  is  the  best  program 
of  its  kind  we  have  ever  had,  and  I  am 
most  grateful  to  him. 

I  am  also  very  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  who  has  just  come  into  the 
Chamber,  for  what  he  did  in  the  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  my  State.  Nothing 
has  worked  finer. 

I  think  this  program  is  a  true  expres- 
sion of  the  right  kind  of  Federal,  State, 
local  government  and  the  people  cooper- 
ation at  the  grassroots  level.  It  is  splendid 
and  fine. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  be  and  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  any  move  now, 
however  much  good  faith  there  may  be 
behind  it,  to  stop  this  program  and  not 
let  it  continue  and  work  its  splendid  way 
into  the  communities  and  special  needs 
of  areas  for  this  kind  of  regional  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  that  today  we  will  have  a 
solid  and  substantial  vote  to  renew  the 
program,  which  is  relatively  new. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  find  that  improving  out  the  pro- 
gram when  it  comes  up  for  the  money, 
they  are  able  to  make  an  excellent  show- 
ing year  after  year.  Thus,  the  solidarity 
of  the  operation,  its  fruits  and  benefits, 
have  already  been  well  proved. 

As  I  say,  it  is  not  a  great  area,  only 
20  counties  out  of  82  in  Mississippi  are 
in  the  program  and  they  have  been  in  it 
since  1967.  But  the  effect  of  it  has  been 
tremendous.  The  benefits  are  far-reach- 
ing. It  is  re«illy  Just  getting  started. 

I  refer  here  to  some  of  the  projects, 
the  kind  that  they  represent,  where  the 
difference  in  the  sum  of  money  provided 
by  the  program  made  the  difference  In 
being  able  to  get  the  project  at  all.  Here 
is  one,  the  Yellow  Creek  Water  Assoda- 
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{ion  which  ia  the  program  that  carried 
with  it  extension  of  water  and  sewage 
swrices  to  ttie  rural  communities  that 
are  thickly  populated  enough  to  justify 
that  program.  That  program  is  largely 
a  rei-ayment  program.  It  pays  back  the 
money.  However,  there  have  to  be  some 
grants  to  make  this  available  to  these 

areas. 

Another  is  the  vocational  education 
program  which  made  the  difference. 

Another  is  a  vocational  education 
training  center  which  reaches  thousands 
of  pewle  that  could  not  have  otherwise 
had  a  chance  to  receive  this  special 
training. 

I  mention  just  a  few  in  my  State.  After 
all,  we  know  more  about  its  operation  in 
our  State  than  anywhere  else.  I  know 
from  my  experience  on  the  Apprwrla- 
tions  Committee  that  this  Is  reglonwide 
and  that  it  has  proven  to  be  highly  suc- 
cessful. 

I  say  again  with  emphasis  that  it  is 
the  best  illustration  that  I  have  seen  of 
a  proper  basis  for  effective  and  construc- 
tive cooperation  and  coordination  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  the  local  units  of  government 
that  bring  about  steady  and  needed  con- 
structive improvements  and  that  biing 
Immediate  returns.  As  the  years  come 
and  go,  those  returns  would  be  more  and 
more  and  greater  and  greater. 

If  any  other  area  of  the  country  is  In- 
terested and  can  prove  its  own  case  here 
and  prove  the  facts  and  justify  the  need, 
I  would  be  glad  to  support  the  projects 
that  our  committee  might  recommend. 
I  hope,  though,  that  we  can  have  a  dis- 
position of  the  pending  bill  today  so  that 
it  may  continue  and  so  that  this  program 
can  c(Xitinue. 

I  am  interested  in  the  other  regions 
with  like  situations  and  would  certainly 
support  in  our  committee  the  future 
recommendations . 

Therefore.  I  wish  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  extending  the  authorization  of 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program,  and  for  continuing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  that  the  pro- 
gram be  funded  for  fiscal  year  1972,  but 
that,  beginning  about  January  1,  1972, 
the  Commission  operations  would  begin 
to  be  phased  out.  Thereafter,  the  funds 
normally  provided  for  Appalachian  proj- 
ects and  programs  presumably  would  be 
channeled  into  the  large  system  of  block 
grants  that  the  administration  sdso  has 
proposed. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  such  a  pro- 
posal. I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take for  this  fine  regional  program  to 
lose  its  identity  as  a  special  endeavor 
working  toward  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Appalachian  area. 

This  is  a  relatively  new  program,  tak- 
ing its  authority  from  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965,  cov- 
ering parts  or  the  whole  of  11  States.  In 
1967,  Mississippi  and  New  York  were 
added  to  the  program.  Thus,  there  have 
been  only  6  years,  as  a  maximum,  for 
this  unique  and  challenging  endeavor  to 


take  shape  and  produce  results.  It  Is  far 
too  soon  to  terminate  it,  before  it  has 
even  had  a  chance  to  develop  its 
potential. 

The  northeastern  20  counties  of  Mis- 
sissippi have  participated  in  the  program 
only  since  1967.  Nevertheless,  the  accom- 
plishments are  very  significant,  and  have 
had  a  tremendous  impact  on  that  area, 
which  badly  needs  economic  stimulation. 
The  potential  of  the  program  Is  just 
achieving  full  growth  tind  recognition.  As 
yet,  since  Mississippi  was  late  in  entering 
the  operation,  there  has  been  no  work 
within  the  State  on  the  Appalachian  cor- 
ridor highway  system.  For  this,  we  have 
high  hopes  for  the  future,  and  would  be 
extremely  disappointed  to  see  them  dis- 
appear so  urmecessarily.  We  have,  how- 
ever, been  able  to  do  about  $8.4  million 
worth  of  work  under  the  Appalachian 
access  highway  program. 

The  other,  nonhighway,  programs  have 
been  even  more  productive,  totaling  $29.6 
million  worth  of  badly  needed  projects. 
They  include  health  projects,  educational 
facihties,  water  resources  projects,  air- 
fields, public  utiUties,  and  other  works 
designed  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
and  community  prosi}erity. 

To  have  this  fine  effort  terminate,  and 
be  absorbed,  without  identity,  into  an 
%\\  billion  block-grant  system  is  unac- 
ceptable. Further,  it  is  not  necessary. 
There  is  no  inconsistency  between  the 
principle  of  revenue  sharing  and  the  Ap- 
palachian program  in  its  present  form. 
This  program  is  managed  by  the  13  CJov- 
ernors  involved,  with  the  aid  of  a  Federal 
cochairman,  and  the  fiexibility  afforded 
Governors  by  revenue  sharing  is  already 
present. 

The  Governors  of  the  Appalachian 
States  expressed  their  views,  after  an 
emergency  meeting  on  this  matter  on 
February  5,  1971.  They  stated  that  the 
Appalachian  program  is  "one  of  the  finest 
demonstrations  of  how  States  and  com- 
munities can  make  more  effective  use  of 
shared  Federal  revenues  through  block 
grants  rather  than  categorical  grants." 
The  Governors  are  also  completely  op- 
posed to  abolishing  the  program. 

I  strongly  endorse  extending  the  Ap- 
palachian program  for  at  least  4  years. 
This  endeavor  hcuB  been  in  existence  for 
long  enough  to  prove  its  worth.  It  has  not 
yet  had  long  enough  to  prove  its  full  po- 
tential, which  is  still  developing.  Much 
has  been  done  by  the  Apptalachlan  pro- 
gram that  Is  good,  in  a  short  length  of 
time.  It  will  do  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
coming  years.  We  need  only  give  It  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  the  Seiiator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  has  given 
the  general  purpose  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation and  has  spoken  with  clarity  and 
understanding  not  only  of  the  provisions 
but  of  the  purposes  to  be  achieved  by  the 
continuation  and  broadening  and  better- 


ing of  the  program  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  6  years. 

The  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  has  discussed  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  whether  there  is  pos- 
sible coexistence  with  the  broad  concepts 
of  the  administration  on  revenue  shar- 
ing aiKi  the  experience  within  the  Ap- 
palachian region. 

We  have  appreciated  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
SxENNis)  today.  I  weU  recall  his  in- 
terest in  1965  when  there  was  a  back- 
ground, not  of  misunderstanding  so 
much,  but  of  a  need  for  clarity  within  a 
State  of  the  application  of  a  regional 
commission  in  Appalachla  to  the  ongoing 
need  for  programs  in  a  State.  That  view 
was  stuired  by  his  colleague,  Senator 
Eastland. 

There  has  been  this  interest  from  the 
beginning.  With  additional  States  in- 
volved, we  have  continued  to  keep  the 
program  within  the  thrust  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  that  great  region  that 
extends  from  parts  of  New  York  tiirough 
to  Alabama.  Georgia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. There  is  a  common  cause,  as  It 
were,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
mutual  problems  and  the  desire  to  keep 
strong  and  vital  the  underpinnings  and 
the  wellsprings  of  this  Republic  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  local  political  sub- 
divisions and  the  thinking  of  the  people 
in  the  areas  there. 

The  people  there  are  not  provincial. 
They  understand  the  problems,  but  they 
are  not  provincial  in  that  they  do  not 
want  a  program  at  this  time  to  be  adapt- 
able only  to  their  region  but  want  it  to 
apply  to  other  sections  of  the  country  as 
well. 

We  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  expressed  a  feeling  that  when 
a  valid  case  is  made  for  a  particular 
region,  a  new  region  could  be  brought 
into  existence.  I  think  it  is  good  for  the 
record  to  reflect  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  I  were 
especially  gratified  that  there  were  Gov- 
ernors from  an  su-ea  of  the  country  who 
recently  came  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  and  set  forth  the 
reasons  why  they  felt  that  the  Missouri 
region  should  have  a  program  similar  to 
that  which  we  believe  has  been  effective 
in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  in  parts 
of  12  other  States.  So,  we  are  talking 
about  a  particular  region  today,  a  very 
important  region,  a  region  where  the 
benefits  which  accrue  to  It  and  to  its 
people  are  benefits  which  flow  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  residing  in  other  areas  of  the 
country.  How  fortunate  we  are  that  we 
can  lay  emphasis  upon  a  region  and  its 
problems  at  a  specific  period  in  our  his- 
tory and  have  attention  expanded  at  an 
appropriate  date  to  another  region  or 
regions  in  this  country. 

It  v?ill  be  recalled  that,  as  the  manager 
of  the  Appalachian  bill  in  1965,  questions 
were  asked  of  me  on  the  floor  by  inter- 
ested Senators  indicating  that  they  were 
not  attempting  to  thwart  the  thrust  of 
the  Appalachian  effort.  They  asked 
me,  quite  imderstandably,  the  question: 
"There  will  be  other  regions  of  the  coun- 
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try  that  have  problems  that  are  peciillar 
tx>  certain  areaf.  These  areas  must  have 
attention  as  w^  as  the  Appalachian 
region." 

I  expressed  a^eement  with  them  and 
explained  that  over  a  period  of  time  prior 
to  the  legislation  being  brought  to  the 
floor  for  the  Appsdachlan  Regional  De- 
velopment Act,  at  least  2  years  of  study 
had  gone  Into  the  problons  of  the  area, 
with  projects  being  given  cMislderatlcm 
so  that  they  could  be  cranked  into  a 
program,  as  It  were,  more  quickly  than 
in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  able  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
Senator  Indicate  that  the  other  regions 
were  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  plan  to 
focus  attention  on  their  problems  at  some 
later  date. 

Mr.  RAI^DOLPH.  That  was  indicated 
in  1965  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
original  legislation.  I  gave  a  promise,  not 
eagerly  and  not  reluctantly,  that  it  would 
be  the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  think  in  terms  of  moving  into 
other  regions  of  the  country.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hamphlre  will  recall  our 
many  conversations  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  New  England  area  and  the 
type  of  Federal  cochairman  he  felt  could 
best  do  the  Job  in  conjunction  with  the 
Governor  of  his  State,  and  other  Gover- 
nors in  New  E^ngland  In  connection  vrtth 
this  State  and  Federal  partnership — not 
a  partnership  of  junior  and  senior  part- 
ners, but  a  partnership  of  understanding. 
I  was  grateful  for  the  Senator's  desire  to 
think  in  terms  of  a  man  who  had  the 
qualifications  to  come  to  gripe  with  the 
problems  in  the  New  England  area. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  what  the  Senator  Is  saying,  and  that 
he  was  kind  enough  to  endorse  my  can- 
didate for  the  Federal  chairman  of  the 
New  England  region.  For  that  I  am 
grateful. 

But  my  gratitude  does  not  go  to  un- 
limited boimds.  I  want  to  say  that  when 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  indicates 
that  he  intends  later  to  hold  hearings 
and  take  action  with  respect  to  the 
other  regions  no  one  need  tell  me  that 
he  does  not  mean  it  because  he  is  com- 
pletely and  utterly  sincere.  There  Is  not 
a  Member  of  this  body  whose  word  I 
would  not  take  greater  confidence.  I 
know  he  means  what  he  says. 

I  merely  want  to  interpolate  this 
statement,  and  I  am  sure  he  knows  it 
is  not  any  reflection  upon  either  the 
distinguished  Senator  or  his  committee, 
or  the  distinguished  Senator  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  bill. 

New  England,  like  a  certain  other  re- 
gion that  we  do  not  mention  on  the 
floor,  has  long  suffered  from  good  in- 
tentions. In  order  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  I  am  not  speaking  from  a 
partisan  sense  I  cannot  help  but  con- 
trast the  so-called  Southern  strategy, 
of  the  present  administration — al- 
though I  am  not  sure  what  that  is — with 


the  New  England  strategy.  If  there  has 
b«en  one  opportunity  In  the  dast  2 
years  to  give  New  England  a  "good  rook- 
ing," as  we  say  up  there,  this  admin- 
istration, like  some  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministrations, has  not  missed  that  op- 
portunity in  this  bill. 

I  mention  that  now  because  I  son  go- 
ing to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  offer  that  amendment  after  we 
have  continued  the  colloquy. 

MTi  COTTON.  I  am  going  to  be  com- 
pelled to  offer  an  amendment  becaiise 
I  have  been  kicking  around  this  Senate 
for  enough  years  to  know  not  to  drfer 
legitimate  claims  of  the  people  I  rep- 
resent on  somebody's  sincere  promise 
that  they  will  be  attended  to  later.  We 
might  get  into  a  crowded  docket  and  all 
kinds  of  legislative  tangles.  Then,  the 
weeks  go  by  and  the  weeks  go  by. 

No  matter  how  hard  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  may  try,  with  all  his  pow- 
er, and  it  is  no  mean  power,  I  have 
learned  from  bitter  and  sad  experience 
never  to  willingly  defer  what  I  think  is 
Just  and  right  today,  relying  on  its  hap- 
pening at  some  other  time. 

Northern  New  England  is  Just  as  need- 
ful of  this  kind  of  assistance  as  Appala- 
diia.  Our  greatest  prdDlem  is  the  absolute 
lack  of  any  air  transportation  or  air  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  "Rie  CAB  Commission- 
ers have  shed  great  crocodile  tears  alx)ut 
our  States.  Commissioner  Murphy  made 
a  wonderful  speech  about  the  sad  plight 
of  northern  New  England.  Incidentally, 
I  believe  Maine  and  Vermont  are  the 
only  two  States  in  the  Union  which  have 
not  one  red  cent  of  subsidy:  and  New 
Hampshire  has  a  pittance  which  is  only 
a  teaspoonful.  After  Commissioner  Mur- 
phy made  speeches  in  Boston  and  said 
that  we  were  in  dire  straits  and  that  be 
was  going  to  do  something  for  us,  what 
did  he  do?  He  cast  his  vote  against  the 
merger  of  Northeast  Airlinee  and  North- 
west Airlines,  whioh  as  far  as  I  know  was 
the  last  chance  for  having  service. 

In  this  bill,  if  I  read  it  correctly,  there 
is  $40  million— and  I  do  not  begrudge  a 
nickel  of  it — for  air  safety  improvements 
in  Appalachla.  It  is  on  a  90-10  basis.  I 
think  it  is  partly  the  result  of  a  tragedy 
that  took  place  down  there.  I  do  not  op- 
pose that.  However,  we  had  an  air  trag- 
edy in  New  England  in  which  everyone 
on  the  plane  was  killed. 

It  is  amazing  how  the  northern  part 
of  New  England  is  similar  in  many  in- 
stances with  Appalachla.  For  example,  we 
have  an  unemployment  rate  of  as  much 
as  20  percent  in  a  town  where  one  indus- 
try has  had  to  shut  down.  We  have  plead- 
ed with  the  administration  to  do  some- 
thing to  protect  our  textiles,  shoes,  cmd 
electronics.  We  have  a  lack  of  access. 
Even  the  interstate  highway  has  been 
held  up  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion bemuse  some  very  ardent  people 
dedicated  to  the  environment  did  not 
want  it  to  go  through  the  notch  where 
the  "old  man  of  the  mountain"  is.  So  they 
stopped  it  and  substituted  a  small  high- 
way that  means  death  to  people  traveling 
on  It. 


In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  CAB^^^and  they 

are  a  part  of  this  administration have 

united  in  denying  as  any  justice  what- 
ever. 

In  the  matter  of  the  interstate  high- 
way, incidentally,  they  overruled  the 
Governor,  the  legislature,  both  Sen- 
ators— Senator  McIntvre  and  myself— 
both  Congressmen,  the  commissioner  of 
highways,  and  a  majority  vote  on  two 
occasions  of  the  State  legislature. 

When  it  comes  to  oil,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  heard  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  what  happened. 
We  heard  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
overruled  his  own  committee  to  see  to  it 
that  northern  New  England  had  a  cold 
winter. 

I  am  not  speaking  from  a  partisan 
standpoint.  I  am  saying  very  frankly, 
and  I  hope  they  read  it  downtown,  that 
they  can  talk  about  a  Southern  strategy, 
but  I  know  what  th^r  New  Eln^and 
strategy  is.  It  is  not  worth  a  damn. 

The  Senator  knows  very  well  that  these 
regions  were  created  as  part  of  the  first 
bill.  They  were  created  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  Senators  from  other  sections 
who  were  a  little  restive  about  the  fact 
that  Appalachla  was  getting  this  special 
treatment,  much  as  it  deserves  it,  and 
who  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
areas  that  were  eqiially  in  need.  In  the 
title  V  commissions  we  have  the  Coastal 
Plains  Region,  consisting  of  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia;  that 
would  be  six  votes  in  the  Senate;  the 
Four  Comers  Region,  consisting  of  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah, 
eight  votes;  the  Ozarks  Region,  consist- 
ing of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma,  that  is  eight  votes  more;  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Region,  consisting  of 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin, 
six  more  votes;  and  the  New  England 
Region,  consisting  of  Connecticut,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont,  a  total  of  12  votes. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
voted  for  it  Just  because  we  were  bribed. 
We  did  not  alt  supinely  and  let  one  sec- 
tion of  the  coimtry  be  taken  care  of  so 
magnificently,  without  at  least  obtaining 
a  gesture  for  ourselves. 

There  are  two  more  regions  that  have 
applied  for  commissions.  One  is  the  Up- 
per Missouri,  consisting  of  the  States  of 
Montana,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  feel  about  it.  The  distin- 
guished majority  leader  lives  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
allow  me  to  answer  the  Senator,  as  long 
as  the  question  wa£  raised? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  feel  very 
happy,  because  there  we  have  10  votes, 
we  have  a  $300,000  appropriation  to  get 
started,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
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Mr.  Stans,  will  not  release  the  money. 
I  am  unhappy. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  blame  the  dls- 
ttagiiished  majority  leader  for  being  un- 
happy, and  I  am  equally  unhappy  with 
the  administration  on  this. 

Finally,  there  is  the  mid-South  re- 
gion, consisting  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Mlsdssippi,  and  Tennessee,  which  has 
also  asked  for  a  commission,  and  like 
the  Upper  Missouri,  the  Congress  funded, 
but  the  administration  has  not  allowed 
to  be  established. 

I  appreciate  the  patience  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  He  has  always 
been  most  considerate,  >>nd  I  am  most 
grateful  to  him  for  all  the  kind  things 
he  has  done.  I  know  he  understands  what 
I  am  sasring  is  no  reflection  on  him.  In 
fact,  I  have  made  it  pretty  plain  that  it 
is  mostly  a  reflection  on  some  people  I 
am  supposed  to  be  carrying  the  ball  for. 

Two  years  ago  the  committee  came 
forward  with  a  biU  that  renewed  both  the 
Appalachian  and  the  title  V  commissions 
together.  Now  the  Senator  comes  on  the 
floor  with  a  bill,  and  the  title  V  regions 
are  left  out.  As  I  said  before,  I  have 
learned  from  sad  experience  what 
hJHJPCns  when  one  sits  by  and  does  not 
assert  himself  for  the  people  he  repre- 
sents. In  this  I  am  parochial,  as  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  any  representative  in 
Congress  to  be  parochial  for  his  own  peo- 
ple. We  know  what  happens  when  we  let 
it  go  by  and  depend  on  later  in  the  ses- 
sion, when  the  legislative  business  gets 
more  crowded.  Again,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
does  not  have  a  complete  Intention  to 
consider  us.  I  want  the  people  downtown 
to  koow  how  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  feels  about  it. 

The  President  can  stop  it  tomorrow.  He 
can  impound  the  funds  for  all  these 
regions.  Just  as  he  did  on  two  ol  them. 
But  I  want  the  people  downtown  and  the 
pecwie  in  my  own  New  Ehgland  to 
know — and  I  would  almost  think  some  of 
the  Senators  from  the  other  title  V  areas 
would  wemt  their  people  to  know  as 
well— that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  same  time  it  declared  as  its 
policy  the  continuation  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  very  fine  program  for  Appa- 
lachla—end  I  want  to  vote  for  it— that 
the  Congress  simultaneously  declared  as 
its  policy  that  these  other  regional  com- 
missions will  be  continued. 

That  is  why  I  am  going  to  be  compeiled 
to  offer  an  amendment.  The  amount  of 
money  is,  oh,  so  much  less.  The  author- 
ization is  less,  and  I  believe  in  4  years  the 
appropriation  for  New  England  has  been 
122  million.  But  the  moral  effect  of  keep- 
ing the  bill  as  it  was  2  years  ago  is  tre- 
maadously  important.  I  just  cannot  vote 
for  the  bfll  unless  title  V  is  In  there.  I 
could  not  go  back  to  my  people  smd  give 
them  a  resison  why  I  voted  for  it. 

When  I  offer  an  amendment  simply  to 
write  it  into  the  bill.  It  can  still  be  re- 
viewed. It  can  still  be  taken  away  from 
the  Commerce  Department.  The  action 
the  Senator  has  in  mind  can  still  be 
taken.  But  In  the  meantime  it  is  a  dec- 
laration of  policy  and  an  authorlaBtton 
for   continued   appropriations.    In   the 


meantime  I  Just  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
us  that  encouragement. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  being  so  pa- 
tient. I  shall  discuss  this  matter  further 
when  I  offer  my  amendment.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  I  have  a  half -hour  on  the 
amendment.  I  have  never  engaged  to  a 
filibuster,  and  I  cannot  run  one  all  alone, 
but  I  am  going  to  be  compelled  to  discuss 
this  matter  at  length.  Speaking  as  one 
Senator.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote 
against  the  bill  if  it  is  going  to  leave  us  in 
the  cold  and  let  us  take  a  chance,  in  the 
crowded  days  ahead,  of  getting  justice. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
conscious  of  the  commitment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  to  his  con- 
stituency and  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
many  problems  with  which  that  region 
of  the  United  States  is  faced  today. 

I  must,  for  the  Record,  make  a  minor 
correction.  It  wonld  be  that  I  promised, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Act  in  1965,  prompt  attention 
to  the  matter  of  the  other  regions,  now 
five  in  all.  But  the  regions  were  not 
created  in  the  1965  act.  They  were  not 
included.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  too  much 
importance  except  to  indicate  that  my 
promise  was  important,  and  it  was  that 
this  situation  would  be  given  prompt 
attention. 

I  made  a  firm  pledge,  as  did  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and 
other  Senators,  that  we  would  move  Into 
the  other  regions  oH  the  coimtry  Just  as 
expeditiously  as  iiosslble.  We  dW  that. 
This  is  not  a  critical  comment,  but  some- 
times the  delay  was  not  a  delay  in  the 
Capitol,  but,  frankly,  a  delay  in  another 
part  of  the  city,  from  the  stiandpoint  of 
one  nomination  or  another  coming  for 
a  Federal  cochairman  for  a  regional 
commission.  This  is  not  done  to  draw 
attention  to  a  conflict  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  Often 
months  went  by  when  there  was  no  ao<- 
tion  in  connection  with  the  Federal  co- 
chairmanship.  Again,  I  am  not  partisan, 
but  we  have  had  that  dlfHculty  in  con- 
nection with  the  appointment  of  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  while  ajjpeals 
were  being  made  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  and  Senators  from  other 
States  where  the  problems  of  the  pro- 
duction of  bituminous  coal  were  very 
many.  We  were  pleading  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  know, 
will  not  feel  it  is  partisan  when  I  say 
that  in  that  area  of  leadership,  the  Bu- 
reau, no  mater  how  dedicated  it  was  to 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  really 
needed  a  Director  to  spsu^  that  effort 
and  to  make  it  viable.  Yet  months  and 
months  ensued,  and  nothing  was  done. 
These  are  problems  that  I  mention 
only  because  of  the  criticism  which  has 
been  expressed  by  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  He  will  decide  his  own 
course  of  action  during  the  progress  of 
this  debate,  but  I  am  sure  he  would  lilce 
to  know  that  already  we  have  held 
hearings  on  ttds  very  subject  matter.  We 
have  other  hearings  .  chedulei'  by  our 
Ectmomic  Subcommittee  under  tbe  able 


chairmanship  of  the  Senator  frtan  New 
Mexico,  which  will  be  held  in  April. 

We  are  giving  attention  t  >  this  mat- 
ter now,  not  next  year,  the  matter  so 
ably  discussed  here  tills  afternoon. 

I  tiiink  thaX  the  result  of  what  we 
aie  now  doing  and  will  do  In  the  com- 
ing months,  will,  in  the  final  analysis, 
be  pleasing  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp^ilre. 

As  to  the  commitment  which  we  as 
members  of  that  committee  share  with 
him,  it  is  not  in  any  way  provincial, 
as  he  has  said,  but  in  full  recognition 
of  some  degree  of  deterioration  which 
ha.s  taken  place  economically  in  New 
England,  the  section  of  tiie  country 
which  he  represents,  often  due  to  un- 
ft^r  competitive  practices,  not  only 
within  this  country,  but  in  the  other 
nati<»i6  of  the  world,  as  far  as  the  manu- 
facturing and  marketing  of  product^  are 
c<mcemed.  , 

But  even  if  there  has  been  deteriora- 
tion in  the  economy  of  New  England, 
there  has  been  no  deterioration  in  the 
character  of  the  people  who  live  in  that 
area,  even  though  there  is  a  lesser  num- 
ber of  them. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  my  as- 
surance sound  as  if  a  miracle  can  hap- 
pen overhlght.  Bui  I  can  address  my- 
self to  the  fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  we 
will  not  neglect  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problem  which  is  of  such  moment  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Senator  Cooper,  Senator  B.uceb,  Sen- 
ator MoNTOYA,  and  others  who  are  on 
this  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee know  that  we  have  not  only  the 
problem  of  the  title  V  commissions,  but 
we  have  the  national  economic  devel- 
opment program  as  a  whole  to  think  of. 
As  the  House  of  Representatives  moves 
forward  with  its  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  are  going  to  come  to  an  londer- 
standirig,  and  not  defuse  the  situation, 
but  bring  it  into  cohesive  imderstand- 
ing.  That,  I  assure  the  Senator,  will  be 
done. 

I  am  only  speaking  now — because  I 
was  no,t  apprised  in  advance,  and  per- 
tainly  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  I 
should    have    been    advised — of    the 
amendment,  its  actual  offering. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  tor  on^  moment  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  certainly  inform 
my  friend.  First  of  all  I  could  not  see, 
and  I  have  not  heard  yet,  the  reason  why 
these  regions  should  be  divorced  from 
this  bill,  when  they  were  included  2 
years  ago.  Second,  when  I  found  that 
they  were  so  divorced,  I  anticipated  that 
someone  would  be  raising  a  question  and 
offering  an  amendment;  and,  frankly, 
to  be  practical,  I  had  hoped  it  would  be 
someone  on  the  majority  side  of  the 
aisle.  You  have  more  luck  in  getting 
amendments  through  than  we  downtrod- 
den people-in  the  minority. 

But  when  I  found,  as  late  as  this  morn- 
ing, that  there  was  no  intention  of  bring- 
ing this  aaatter  up,  and  it  would  Just 
simply  go  by  default,  then  I  got  busy 
drafting  an  ar^endment;  and  I  assure 
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my  friend  I  would  have  given  him  the 
courtesy  of  notice  had  I  realized  that  I 
was  going  to  be  compelled  to  do  this. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
explanation  is  certainly  received  by  me 
in  an  understanding  way,  and  there  was 
certainly  no  intention  of  criticism.  I  was 
just  saying  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
situation  developing. 

But  this  is  a  good  discussion,  and  oth- 
ers will  perhaps  take  place  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  should  like  to  an- 
swer my  good  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire with  respect  to  the  point  to  which 
he  has  alluded,  that  involved  in  the  other 
package,  if  one  wishes  to  call  it  that,  is 
not  only  the  future  of  the  regional  com- 
mission, but  also  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  which  is  a  very  important  and 
integral  part  in  economic  development. 
It  is  really  the  main  thrust  behind  Ap- 
palachia  and  behind  the  regional  com- 
missions, because  much  of  the  fimdlng 
comes  under  the  Economic  Development 
Act. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  hearings  that 
started  in  North  Carolina.  We  went  to 
Memphis,  we  are  going  to  Los  Angeles 
and  to  New  Mexico,  and  we  are  going 
to  go  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  In 
the  hope  that  we  can  develop  new  con- 
cepts in  economic  development,  in  view 
of  the  high  imemployment  rate,  in  view 
of  the  economic  conditions  which  exist 
in  many  of  our  cities,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  educational  process  in  this 
country  may  need  some  kind  of  an  uplift 
which  will  be  oriented  toward  economic 
development. 

We  also  are  very  mindful  of  the  com- 
plaints by  the  various  Governors  with 
respect  to  the  authority  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  trying  to  over- 
rule or  reject  the  applications  of  some 
of  those  who  have  organized  themselves 
into  commissions  under  title  V  of  the  act. 
Two,  so  far,  have  been  rejected:  the 
Upper  Missouri  Conunission  and  the 
mid-South  Commission.  Congress  appro- 
priated $300,000  for  organizational  pur- 
poses for  each.  Those  fimds  were  reserved 
by  the  administration,  and  the  applica- 
tions have  not  been  approved.  We  of  the 
committee  expressed  great  concern  that 
approval  was  not  forthcoming.  We  Intend 
to  deliberate  very  seriously  with  respect 
to  these  applications  and  try  to  come  up 
with  some  solution  and  some  approach 
which  will  guarantee  these  commissions 
organizational  status,  so  that  they  can 
laimch  an  economic  development  plan. 

We  have  new  innovations  to  be  con- 
sidered because  of  the  hearings  and  be- 
cause of  the  experience  that  we  have 
had  with  the  regional  commissions.  They 
are,  in  effect,  going  through  the  same  in- 
fant or  experimental  period  that  Appa- 
lachia  went  through  In  the  first  2  or  3 
years  of  Its  existence.  We  are  now  ready. 
I  believe,  to  infuse  some  new,  meaning- 
ful hardware  into  the  program,  so  that 
they  can  reach  the  mature  status  that 
Appal achia  enjoys  today. 


But  a  simple  extension  here,  may  I  say 
to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  may  hamper  the  effort  we 
have  launched  and  which  we  see  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  hearings.  We  want  very  much 
to  give  to  the  regional  commissions  some 
authority  and  more  entity  and  to  try  to 
get  them  away  from  the  authoritarian 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  these  com- 
missions operate  under  the  authority  of 
the  President  directly,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  subjected,  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  to  a  veto  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  arguing  this  case  very  eloquently. 
I  think  that  the  dialog  he  has  brought 
forth  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  a 
healthy  dialog,  and  it  is  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  have  been  going,  and  I 
commend  him  for  it.  I  think  the  wonder- 
ful chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  the  Republican  membership 
on  the  committee  are  sympathetic  to  the 
problems  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  been  discussing,  and  to 
the  objectives  that  I  have  in  mind  as  we 
formulate  the  new  legislation. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
withhold  his  amendment,  because  he 
would  be  asking  for  only  a  small  share  of 
what  I  envision  is  necessary  in  order  to 
promote  meaningful  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute  on  the 
point  raised  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Everything  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  said  is 
good,  and  I  appreciate  it.  But.  if  I  am 
correct,  the  bill  before  the  Senate  today 
carries  authorizations.  Appropriations 
must  be  made.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  true  with  Ap- 
palachia. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  are  now  in  March, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
posting  hearings  and  trying  to  avoid  the 
delays  of  last  year.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  on  that  committee.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  is  on  that  committee. 
When  we  get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty, 
what  we  need  in  these  areas  Is  some 
money.  What  we  are  going  to  face,  I  fear, 
as  a  result  of  not  keeping  these  regional 
organizations  and  commissions  alive  by 
not  authorizing  some  money  now,  is  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  be 
able  to  appropriate  for  Appalachia  but 
they  will  not  be  able  to  appropriate  for 
New  England  and  some  of  the  others.  We 
cannot  operate  until  we  get  the  authori- 
zation, and  this  bill  would  go  thi-ough  to- 
day with  no  authorization  for  the  other 
regions.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
as  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  as  a  member 
of  that  committee,  know  that  we  may  be 
out  in  the  cold. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 


for  saying  that  he  wants  to  give  us  more 
and  that  we  have  not  had  enough.  But  if 
ever  there  was  an  example  of  a  bird  In 
the  hand — I  am  not  joking  about  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia— but  if  ever  there  was  an  example 
of  the  old  adage  that  a  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  not  two  but  four  or  five  in  the 
bush,  it  is  right  here  today,  as  I  face  the 
situation  in  New  England. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  knows  very  well  that  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  been  most 
responsive,  as  he  has  been  in  there  fight- 
ing for  necessary  things  for  his  people. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  this :  You  can  change 
it  all  you  want.  You  can  revise  it  all  you 
want.  You  can  take  it  away  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  But  please  do 
not  leave  us  hanging  fire  with  no  authori- 
zation, no  continuation  whatsoever. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  honor  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  makirig  this  plea  for  his 
State  and  for  his  region.  I  think  all  of 
us  know  that  New  England  has  had  a 
difficult  time  because  of  the  lack  of 
transportation — railroad  transportation, 
air  transportation — and  the  textile  sit- 
uation. I  think  we  are  sympathetic  with 
it. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  fMr.  Cotton)  my  rea- 
son as  to  why  I  believe  the  Committee 
has  omitted  the  title  V  regional  com- 
missi(»is  from  thl«  bill.  It  is  simply  be- 
cause— and  T  only  state  my  own  view — 
that  I  think  title  V  Is  Ineffective.  I  will 
not  say  it  is  valueless,  but  it  is  an  ineffec- 
tive piece  of  legislation.  To  Illustrate  this, 
I  will  draw  some  comparisons  between 
the  Appalachian  program  and  the  title  V 
program. 

Before  the  Appalachian  Development 
Act  was  passed  in  1965,  5  States  had  been 
working  on  the  plan  for  at  least  5  years. 
These  States  were  Kentucky,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  Governors  and  their  staffs 
had  worked  out  a  program  for  road  de- 
velopment, vocational  education,  and 
health  programs.  When  Congress  passed 
the  Appalachia  Development  Act  In  1965 
the  States  were  ready  to  begin  the  im- 
plementation of  the  plan  which  their 
Governors  had  agreed  upon.  I  think  It  has 
been  very  successful  for  that  reason.  Also 
it  was  easy  to  define  the  region.  It  was 
mountainous  and  isolated.  Many  of  the 
States  were  mining  States.  The  problems 
of  unemployment,  health,  ekiucation,  and 
so  forth,  were  very  similar. 

I  must  say  that  Congress  was  very 
generous  to  the  Appalachian  States. 

They  gave  to  our  States  advantages 
which  they  did  not  insist  on  for  their 
own.  My  judgment  for  their  doing  this  is 
that  the  States  had  a  pltm  ready.  Also, 
during  the  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  1964,  the  poverty  of  the  States 
was  verj'  much  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple and  they  were  sympathetic  to  us.  I 
want  to  praise  all  the  members  of  the 
Senate  for  their  generosity  and  their 
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continued  support.  Our  program  has 
been  demonstrated  and  accepted  as  a 
good  one  and  that  is  the  reason  I  ask  for 
an  extension  to  complete  its  work. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  money  for 
the  Appalachian  Development  Act  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  wiU  complete  all  the 
programs  authorized  but  I  believe  it  will 
complete  them  to  the  extent  that  per- 
haps we  will  not  have  to  come  bswjk  and 
ask  for  additional  money,  and  further 
extension  of  the  program. 

I  compare  that  now  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  title  V  commissions.  Unlike 
the  Appalachia  States  which  prepared 
their  development  plans,  and  had  them 
ready  years  before  this  program  became 
law  the  States  in  tiie  title  V  commis- 
sions had  not  done  this.  When  title  V 
was  enacted  a  year  after  the  Appalachia 
Development  Act,  some  States  formed 
into  commissions  and  were  approved; 
and  they  began  to  prepare  their  plans 
for  development.  These  plans  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
tnerce.  It  is  my  judgment,  based  upon 
listening  to  the  testimony  of  some  of 
these  regions,  that  their  plans  for  de- 
velopment have  not  really  yet  been  ac- 
complished.  That  is  one   reason    they 
have  not  been  able  to  get  more  money. 
Senator  Montoya  and  Senator  Ran- 
dolph have  made  the  point,  which  is 
the  reason  and  the  best  reason  we  did 
not  include  the  title  Vs  in  the  biU  that, 
as  written  at  present,  title  V  is  simply 
an  ineffective  section.  If  we  are  going  to 
keep  these  commissions,  and  I  think  we 
will,  we  should  organize  them  scMnewhat 
along  the  Une  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission.  Under  the  Appalach- 
ian legislation,  money  is  appropriated 
for  the  programs  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  it  goes  to  tiiose 
programs    without    any    intervention. 
Under  title  V,  the  funds  are  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Conmierce, 
the  commissions  compete  with  the  otber 
programs  in  the  Department.  I  reiterate 
that  the  committee  did  not  include  the 
title  V  commissions  in  the  bill  because 
we  did  want  to  make  the  program  more 
effective  before  we  go  through  this  an- 
nual process  of  appropriating  money  and 
then  it  being  withheld. 

I  think  we  can  do  that.  I  want  to  be 
honest.  Let  me  say  that  we  have  a  prob- 
lem relating  to  tha  tltte  V  program,  as 
we  do  for  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  special  rural  revenue  sharing. 
At  this  point,  we  are  not  certain  whether 
the  programs  would  be  phased  out  under 
this  proposal.  We  do  not  believe  that  they 
will  be.  for  a  certain  time — perhaps  a 
yeai:  or  i  years — and  then  Congress  will 
have  to  pass  upon  it.  The  Appalachian 
Development  Act  has  the  opportunity  to 
be  extended  because  the  plans  have  been 
made  and  they  are  In  part  cMnpleted.  It 
is  a  living  and  going  entity.  Unfortu- 
nately, title  V  Is  chiefly  on  paper.  There 
is  a  danger  the  administration  might  at- 
tempt and  succeed  in  phasing  it  out.  If 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Randolph,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Stexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  who  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakbr).  the 


rsmking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, would  be  willing.  I  woi^  be 
willing  and  cto  propose  that  the  titie  V 
program  be  extended  for  1  year  to  see  if, 
in  that  time,  we  can  reorganize  titie  V 
legislatively  to  give  it  some  substance,  so 
that  we  will  have  an  of>portunity  actually 
to  justify  the  requests  for  apprc^xiations. 
I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the 
present  program  has  enough  substance  in 
its  organization  actuaUy  to  justify  large 
appropriations  for  its  operation. 

I  would  merely  suggest  this  to  Mr. 
Randolph  and  Mr.  Montoya,  and  I  think 
that  they  would  assure  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  the  committee  is 
earnestly  wanting  to  help. 

I  am  sorry  that  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  did  not  join  in  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act.  They  are  part 
of  the  spine  of  the  Aroalachian  Moxm- 
tains.  but  in  tlieir  own  generosity  to  the 
other  States  in  New  England,  their  Gov- 
ernors decided  they  would  remain  in  the 
New  England  regional  group.  But  I  would 
be  very  hawy  to  see  the  2  States  join 
in  the  Appalachian  regional   group.  I 
m.ade  this  proposition  to  the  chairman. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me, 
so  that  I  may  comment  on  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopra)  in  his 
usual  way,  has  presented  an  alternative 
eminently  practical,  in  my  judgment,  and 
highly  desirable.  It  directs  its^f  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MONTOYA).  To  restate  it  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  understanding,  it  is  to 
the  effect  that  we  might  authorize  the 
continuation  of  the  titie  V  commissions 
and  of  the  whole  Public   Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  for  1  year. 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  take  a  careful 
look  at  what  we  will  do,  either  put  meat 
on  the  bones  with  the  commissions,  or 
have  something  that  will  have  an  equiv- 
alent purpose;  if  that  understanding  is 
correct. 

I  can  say.  speaking  only  for  myself, 
that  I  would  certainly  not  object  to  ac- 
ceptance of  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
include  titie  V  commissions  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  authority  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
for  I  year — with  that  caveat  and  with 
that  understanding. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me 
briefly? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield- 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  as 
usual,  is  very  fair  and  very  sympathetic 
as  he  always  is,  but  it  is  not  quite  true 
that  the  regional  commissions  have  not 
done  anything.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
regional  commission  has  been  very  ef- 
fective. It  has  been  effective  in  the  sense 
that  it  has  gotten  the  Governors  and  the 
legislatures  actually  to  produce  some 
State  money  to  go  ahead  with  some  of 
the  programs  instead  of  waiting  to  get  it 
all  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

May  I  say  that  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  was  desirous  of  accom- 
plishing was  to  keep  these  commlsstons 


alive  and  not  have  it  go  out  that  this 
Chamber  today  tixmed  our  backs,  at  least 
teny?orarily,  or  that  we  have  broken 
the  continuity  of  the  regional  commis- 
sions. 

Of  course,  I  am  pckrticularly  interested 
in  New  England.  I  wish  we  could  put 
an  amendment  on  the  bill  to  change  the 
geography,  because  when  I  waa  a  young 
fellow  in  school  and  studied  geography, 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  went  clear 
up  into  New  England,  but  by  act  of  Con- 
gress we  have  been  cut  off. 

I  think  the  thing  that  troubled  me 
most  was  the  situation  of  going  into  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  authori- 
zations for  Appalachia  but  none  for  the 
regional  commissions. 

If  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill,  both  of 
whom  have  always  been  fair  with  me, 
would  care  to  swicept  the  compromise  ef 
amending  the  bill  so  as  to  extend  these 
regional  commissions  for  1  year,  I  would 
be  glad  to  refrain  from  causing  any 
more  difiQculty. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CXyrrON.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
alize it  is  a  little  cumbersome.  However, 
I  realize  that  we  must  follow  tbe  rules 

of  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  As  I 
stated  before,  I  was  In  total  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in 
what  he  was  trying  to  accomplish  with 
respect  to  the  regional  commissions.  Be- 
fore I  would  give  my  approval  to  a  1-year 
simple  extension,  I  would  want  to  de- 
velop a  dialog  here  bn  the  floor  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  and  with 
others  who  might  bfe  Interested  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  for  Innovations  in  the 
legislation  In  t^e  interim. 

I  think  It  Is  sorely  needed,  and  I  think 
by  our  discussion  we  could  create  a 
record  for  introducing  new  fiber  and  new 
meaning  in  the  legislation  and  parallel 
the  thrust  of  the  legislation  with  that 
provided  in  Appalachia  in  many  In- 
stances. 

I  certainly  wpuld  like  to  hear  from  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, in  this  respect,  as  well  as  from 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Bten- 
tucky.  I  feel  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
would  be  lagging  behind  as  an  orphan 
child  uAless  we  did  this. 

That  would  be  my  intention  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  would  like  to 
also  have  the  views  of  the  Senator  irom 
New  Hampshire  as  to  whether  he  agrees 
with  my  p)osltion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I  am 
not  necessarily  brei^lng  up  the  continu- 
ity of  this  colloquy,  because  we  will  con- 
tinue with  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  had  promised  to  jield 
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to  the  able  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
and  now  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
think  that  the  Appalachian  program  is 
most  significant  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  in  our  Judgment  It  is 
a  very  fine  example  of  federalism  in  ac- 
tion. It  Is  a  program  which  was  devised 
by  the  States  which  lie  in  Appalachia  and 
by  the  Federsil  Oovemment  looking  to  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  a  depressed 
area. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  have  just  pointed  out,  Ap- 
palachia has  been  a  successful  program 
because  it  was  so  long  in  the  making.  It 
was  a  product  of  a  nxmiber  of  years  of 
study  both  at  the  Feder«I  level  and  at  the 
Slate  level. 

The  second  significant  thing  about  the 
Appalachian  program,  Mr.  President,  as 
I  see  It.  is  that  as  a  result  of  this  careful 
study  the  programs  which  have  been  ini- 
tiated under  the  original  bin  and  the 
various  amendments  have  been  programs 
of  permanent  value.  There  has  been  no 
waste  of  funds.  The  fimds  bave  been  ex- 
pended for  most  wovthwhlle  purposes  and 
for  purik>ses  which  will  ivoduce  a  lasting 
economic  impact  upon  all  of  the  States 
lying  within  Appalachia. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  the 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
chairman  erf  the  committee,  and  to  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, my  deep  appreciation  for  the  mag- 
nificent job  which  they  have  done  in  sup- 
porting and  advocating  and  bringing  to 
pass  this  great  program.  I  have  often 
taken  occasion  in  my  own  State  to  tell 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  what  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to  these  two 
distinguished  Senators  as  weU  as  to  the 
other  Senators  who  have  supported  this 
Appalachian  program. 

I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me.  I  want  to  express  to  him 
my  admiration  for  the  magnificent  job 
he  is  doing  at  this  time  and  which  he  has 
been  dding  in  behalf  of  this  program  ever 
since  its  inception.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  i»resldent,  I  am 
of  course  appreciative  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  Just  said 
about  the.  interest  that  I  have  had  along 
with  other  Senators  in  the  Appalachian 
program. 

I  think,  as  the  Senator  very  appropri- 
ately speaks  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Appalachian  effort  in  his  and  the  other 
12  States,  that  although  he  has  not 
given  the  figures,  he  Is  really  thinking  In 
terms  of  the  2S3  health  facilities  that 
have  been  established  and  are  operating 
effectively  and  helping  people. 

This  is  Just  one  of  many  programs. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  statistics,  but  a 
matter  of  the  strcngthe^ilng  the  health 
of  people  In  the  area. 

I  think  the  Senator  Is  also  saying.  In 
effect,  that  we  have  developed  290  voca- 


tional technical  schools  already  so  that 
youth  with  skills  and  talents  and  adults 
who  are  able  to  adapt  themselves,  let  us 
say.  from  coal  mining  in  the  past  to  new 
types  of  endeavors,  can  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

I  have  visited  many  of  these  installa- 
tions and  facilities,  including  faollltlee 
on  the  college  and  university  level.  Here 
we  have  been  able  to  work  wltii  at  least 
157  such  units.  I  know  that  he  and  other 
Senators  appreciate  that  from  the  st«md- 
point  of  culture  and  heritage  and  imder- 
standing  and  enlightenment,  some  85  li- 
braries have  been  aided  in  the  strength- 
ening of  Appalachia. 

Since  there  has  been  emphasis  ex- 
pressed by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  the  inadequate  sdr  tacfU- 
tles  from  the  standpoint  of  scheduled 
operations  in  New  England.  I  might  say 
that  we  do  know  that  in  the  Appalachian 
region  we  have,  because  of  the  terrain, 
had  a  problem  not  just  of  navigational 
facilities  that  must  be  strengthened,  but 
also  of  construction  and  enlargement  of 
our  airports  which  are  Just  as  Important 
as  the  development  and  access  roads  in 
some  areas  of  Appalachia. 

As  I  recall,  some  50  airports  have  been 
aided  under  these  programs.  Equipment 
at  schools  has  improved,  and  all  tsrpes 
of  public  Improvements  have  been 
brought  into  being  in  the  AnMOachlan 
region. 

I  am  underscoring  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  said.  This  has  been 
a  program  which  has  reached  out  to 
help  people.  People  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  it  in  most  Instances,  and  the  Na- 
tion, not  Just  Appalachia,  Is  better  for  It. 
To  strengthen  one  area,  whether  It  be 
Appalachia  or  New  Eingland,  Is  to 
strengthen  this  country  and  to  put  meat 
on  the  sinews  of  our  society. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
will  be  brief. 

First,  I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  what 
they  have  Just  said.  I  also  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  Senator  from  Termessee,  and 
all  members  of  the  committee. 

I  did  not  intend  to  be  imreasonable 
but  I  did  intend  to  be  as  determined  as 
possible.  I  just  wanted  the  Record  to 
show  that  over  4  fiscal  years  from  1967 
to  1971,  under  these  regional  setups,  20 
States  have  received  $98  million.  Under 
the  Appalachia  setup,  excluding  high- 
ways, which  is  also  included  in  this  bill, 
13  States  have  had  $528.2  million  or  a 
half  billion  dollars.  I  do  not  begrudge 
a  penny  of  that. 

However,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  particularly,  in  the 
matter  of  air  transportation  alone.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  this  great  Committee  on 
Public  Works  will  do  something  that  I 
confess  I  have  tried  and  tried  for  years 
to  do,  working  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  committee  amendment  provides 
$40  million  for  airports  on  a  basis  of 


90  percent  Federal  moneys  and  10  per- 
cent local  moneys.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  Just  mentioned  aid 
for  some  50  airports. 

I  wish  to  show  how  little  we  want  but 
how  badly  we  need  it.  We  have  an  air- 
port on  the  borderline  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  up  the  border.  We  have  maintained 
that  airport  for  years  by  contributions 
from  towns  ranging  in  population  from 
1,000  to  1,500  up  to  from  7,000  and 
10,000  persons.  They  have  made  annual 
appropriations  out  of  their  own  treas- 
uries. In  that  way  they  have  kept  alive 
and  paid  for  maintaining  that  airport. 
Now.  they  have  come  to  the  end  of  their 
rope.  One  by  one  they  have  found  them- 
selves uiiable  to  support  it  further.  This 
has  happened  just  at  the  time  I  was 
able — after  we  passed  the  airport-air- 
ways bill — in  cooperation  with  the  PAA, 
to  obtain  for  that  airport  the  first  US, 
or  instrument  landing  system  assistance! 
I  was  able  to  get  a  grant  for  the  TLB, 
but  we  are  getting  no  service  now  be- 
cause Northeast  turned  its  back  upon 

us  and  has  not  given  service  to  us 

they  tried  to  throw  the  ball  to  Mohawk 
and  Mohawk  was  doing  it  before  they 
went  on  strike.  We  have  only  an  un- 
sophisticated small  airline  with  planes 
that  are  extremely  small.  Many  people 
will  not  fly  in  them.  I  will  not  fly  in 
them  myself.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  cannot  get  into 
their  own  towns,  but  I  have  to  fly  to 
Boston  and  go  to  my  home  by  auto- 
mobile and  it  takes  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  Boston  and  iVz  hours  by  automobile 
to  my  home.  I  dahn  that  Is  discrimina- 
tion. •         ' 

The  point  Is  that  $3  miinon  or  perhaps 
even  $2.5  million  would  enable  us  to  put 
that  airport  into  shape  and  we  would 
not  lose,  as  we  are  about  to  lose,  that 
ILS  that  I  obtained,  because  the  CAB 
witl  do  nothing  for  us. 

We  have  chnly  one  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  and  I  think  one  In  the  State 
of  Vermont,  down  in  the  heavily  settled 
part.  We  had  an  accident  of  a  regularly 
scheduled  airline  in  which  every  one  was 
killed  Roing  into  that  airport. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  op- 
posing every  single  one  of  them  when 
they  come  up  for  reconfirmation.  I  hope 
the  President  will  not  dare  send  one  of 
them  up  here  for  reconfirmation.  I  have 
come  to  the  end  of  my  rope. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  their  sugges- 
tion that  If  we  can  keep  this  alive  for  a 
year  the  organization  is  going  to  put  a 
little  blood  into  it.  We  do  not  ask  for  a 
90-10  ra,tlo.  We  do  not  ask  for  $40  mil- 
lion. We  arc  hot  faced  with  50  airports. 
We  have  three,  possibly  four  regional 
airports.  The  absence  of  air  service  is 
killing  oiir  State.  No  small  business  will 
come  into  this  entire  northern  area  be- 
cause executives  cannot  fly  from  Boston 
or  New  York  where  the  trade  is  situated. 
Our  towns  are  going  down  and  they  are 
being  deserted.  People  are  moving  oat 
and  relief  roles  are  Increasing  In  those 
northern  sections. 
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If  you  gentlemen,  after  giving  us  a 
l-year  extension  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mission, which  is  doing  effective  woric, 
will  put  just  a  little  flesh  on  the  bones 
you  will  be  our  benefactors,  and  I  hope 
some  day  I  will  be  able  to  show  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  of  you.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  liberals  and  conservatives, 
bonded  and  free — to  every  one  of  you  I 
will  be  grateful.  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Vermont  will  be  grateful  to 
you. 

I  would  almost  vote  for  Senator  Mus- 
%xt  for  President  If  I  could  only  get  some 
air  service — almost. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
delight  to  have  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  speak  in  this  body  and  espe- 
cially to  find  him  so  adroit  at  going  so 
far  and  no  farther. 

I  think  that  is  the  classic  way  In  which 
he  so  often  speaks,  but  his  Intent  is  well 
understood. 

I  yield  to  my  able  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart>  .  He  has  been  very  pa- 
tient, and  I  know  of  his  intense  interest 
in  this  subject  matter. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  I  Uiink,  has  voiced  eloquently 
the  concern  which  those  of  us  who  ought 
to  speak  for  others  of  these  regions  share. 
I  accept  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
there  are  areas  wherein  the  legislation 
could  be  improved,  areas  which  would,  if 
corrected,  permit  these  regional  com- 
missions to  perform  more  effectively. 

I  am  delighted  that  tiie  S«iator  in- 
tends to  hold  hearings  across  the  country 
in  order  to  develop  that  kind  of  record, 
but  the  grim  fact  of  life  is  that  death 
shall  overtake  these  commissions  at  the 
«id  of  June.  It  would  be  a  very  dramatic 
experience  in  the  Congress  If  between 
now  and  the  end  of  Jime  field  hearings 
could  be  completed  and  legislative  reform 
could  be  adopted  and  In  the  meantime 
appropriations  could  be  meAe  available 
for  the  five  other  commissions. 

For  this  reason,  grateful  as  we  are  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the 
help  he  has  given  us  in  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Basin  Commission,  bespeaking 
the  interest  of  that  region  of  the  coun- 
try, I  hope  very  much  that  he  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  might  per- 
suade the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  he  ought  to  go  all  the  way  with 

MUSKIE. 

At,  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  we  might 
accept  the  ^suggestion  so  gracefully 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
dilre.  He  does  speak  for  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  here  who  have  re- 
sponsibilities to  others  of  these  regions. 

Unless  we  do  something  other  than 
pass  the  bill  for  Appalachia  and  put 
these  others  on  the  back  burners,  the 
inevitable  implication  will  be  that.  If 
they  are  not  dead  now,  they  will  be  by 
the  end  of  June.  That  is  what  we  very 
much  hope  we  can  avoid. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
call that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  en- 


gaged with  me  in  colloquy  in  1969  on  this 
very  subject  matter.  He  will  recall  my  as- 
surance, which  was  kept,  in  reference  to 
action  taken  in  certain  matters  that  were 
of  concern  to  him. 

Earlier  this  afternoon  I  discussed  with 
him  the  possible  extension  which  is  being 
mentioned  here.  I  underscore  his  desire 
to  be  reasonable  and  yet  represent,  as  he 
does  represent,  the  interest  and  constitu- 
ency of  his  State,  and  the  region,  that 
there  be  no  bypassing  or  slowing  down 
of  our  effort.  I  appreciate  the  attitude  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  am  delighted  now  to  yield  to  my 
able  colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  ,  who  has  worked  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  1965,  with  us  on  this  legislation. 
He  has  been  attentive  to  persons  who 
have  counseled  with  him.  Particularly  in 
the  present  extension  of  the  act,  which 
we  hope  will  pass  this  afternoon  unani- 
mously, he  has  been  very  constructive 
cOTiceming  the  development  of  facilities 
which  would  add  strength  to  scheduled 
Eur  commerce  and  all  types  of  aircraft 
movements  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  him  at  this 
tbne. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
my  senior  colleague.  He  is  overly  gracious 
and  more  than  charitable  In  his  remarks. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  senior 
colleague  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  has  worked  so 
diligently  in  bringing  to  the  fioor.  along 
with  the  support  of  the  able  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montota),  and  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a  bill  which  will 
extend  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1985. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  ac- 
tion that  was  taken  by  the  committee  in 
writing  into  the  bill  new  language  In  the 
form  of  section  201A.  This  has  to  do  with 
Appalachian  airport  safety  improve- 
ments. 

My  senior  colleague  and  I  joined  in 
sponsoring  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  100  percent  Federal  funding  for 
those  projects  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  would 
enhance  the  safety  of  air  passengers.  Of 
course,  the  navigational  aids  themselves 
already  carry  100  percent  Federal  fund- 
ing, but  we  had  in  mind  those  airports 
in  Appalachia  which,  like  the  Tri-State 
Airport  at  Huntington,  need  further  ad- 
justment of  the  physical  terrain  before 
a  glide  slope  system  would  be  workable. 
Of  course,  we  need  not  mention  the 
horrible  tragedy  that  occvured  recently 
there,  wherein  most  of  the  Marshall  Uni- 
versity football  team  lost  their  lives,  to- 
gether with  most  of  the  coaching  staff, 
and,  of  course,  all  the  members  of  the 
crew  on  that  lU-fated  plane. 

It  is  thought  that  had  Huntingtoji  pos- 
sessed a  glide  slope  instrument  it  would 
at  least  have  been  an  additional  safety 
factor  which  would  have  given  aid  and 
support  to  the  pilots  of  that  plane  in 
their  effort  to  bring  it  in  under  adverse 
weather  conditions.  But  because  of  the 
lutdulating  terrain,  there  is  a  necessity — 
before  an  ILS  system  would  funetlon 
properly — to  extend  the  airport  runway 


or  btilld  a  landfill,  either  of  which  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  costly  proposition. 

As  is  the  case  throughout  much  of  Ap- 
palachia, there  are  so  many  competing 
needs  for  whatever  limited  revenues  the 
people  can  raise,  that  It  makes  it  dllB- 
cult  to  provide  these  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  an  airport  like  Himtlngton 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  use  the  ILS 
system. 

It  was  for  this  reason  tiiat  my  col- 
league and  I  thought  we  ought  at  least  to 
try  to  get  100  percent  Federal  funding 
for  airport  projects  that  would  enhance 
safety. 

I  compliment  the  committee  on  the  ac- 
tion it  took.  My  colleague  tuid  I  had  sev- 
eral consultations  from  time  to  time, 
during  which  he  kept  me  informed  sis  to 
the  progress  being  made  in  the  commit- 
tee in  connection  with  the  overall  piece 
of  legislation,  and  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  this  section,  in  which  I  was 
most  Interested.  He  indicated  to  me  some 
of  the  problems  and  some  of  the  factors 
that  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
increasing  the  Federal  funding  share. 

I  think  the  committee  did  exceedingly 
well,  and  I  am  sure  it  had  justification  for 
not  allowing  100  percent  Federal  funding 
in  these  various  projects,  even  though 
they  would  enhance  safety. 

My  feeling  about  the  matter  is  simply 
this:  If  we  are  going  to  fund  interstate 
highway  programs  on  a  90-10  basis, 
then  we  have  an  even  greater  Justifica- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  for  funding  air- 
port safety  projects  at  least  on  a  90-10 
basis. 

I  do  not  think  air  passengers  who  en- 
gage in  Interstate  travel  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  should  have  the  safety  of 
their  lives  depend  upon  the  capability 
of  local  Interests — say,  in  Huntington, 
W.  Va. — to  raise  20  percent  local  funds 
in  order  to  match  the  maximima  of  80 
percent  Federal  funding  imder  all  pro- 
grams. As  I  say,  this  is  Interstate  travel, 
and  lives  of  people  are  Involved. 

It  was  because  of  these  various  con- 
siderations that  my  colleagues  and  I 
Joined  in  the  effort  to  try  to  bring  about 
an  increased  and  more  reasonable  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  overall  funding  for 
airport  safety,  so  that  air  safety  would 
not  depend  so  heavily  on  the  capability 
of  peoide  at  the  local  level,  to  come  up 
witli  20  percent,  when  there  are  so  many 
competing  needs  for  the  few  dollars  they 
can  raise  through  their  limited  resoivces. 
So,  I  compliment  my  colleagues — those 
on  tJie  committee,  the  chairman,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  others — who 
have  cooperated  in  adding  this  section 
to  the  bllL  It  will  provide  a  system  of  air- 
ports throughout  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, which  will  accommodate  and  en- 
hance the  safety  of  a  greater  number  of 
air  passengers,  and  thereby  It  wHl  in- 
crease commerce  and  communication 
which  will  be  so  valuable  to  those  areas, 
which  do  indeed  have  crreat  economic 
and  developmental  potential.  I  think  it 
was  a  necessity,  and  it  is  an  accomplish- 
ment that  Is  long  past  due. 

I  can  appreciate  the  concern  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  CoTTOM) .  I  know  that  the  ter- 
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rain  in  hLs  part  of  the  country  is  just  as 
treacherous  and  Just  as  dangerous  under 
some  conditi(»is  as  is  the  terrain  in  West 
Virginia:  and  I  can  <ippreciate  his  de- 
sire to  have  the  benefits  for  his  State  that 
would  accrue  to  Appalachla  from  section 
201(a).  I  hope  that  the  day  will  come 
when  not  only  the  Appalachian  area,  but 
aLiO  areas  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
can  take  advantage  of  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  wisest  kind  of  Federal  revenue 
sharing,  because  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assists  local  commimities  in 
providing  the  kind  of  safety  to  air  pas- 
sengers that  air  passengers  ought  to  have, 
I  feel  that  is  the  very  best  kind  of  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing. 

I  compliment  the  committee  again  on 
the  good  work  that  it  has  done.  £Lnd  I 
am  especially  grateful  to  the  commit- 
tee for  the  consideration  that  it  gave  to 
this  particular  matter.  I  know  that  the 
people  in  Appalachia,  if  this  bill  becomes 
law  with  section  201(a)  therein,  are  go- 
ing to  be  indeed  very  grateful  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  Congress,  and  I  think  the 
people  all  over  the  country  will  salute  the 
Federal  Legislature  for  its  coming  to 
grips  with  this  necessity  and  provid- 
ing the  same  kind  ol  Federal  matching 
with  respect  to  airport  safety  es  it  now 
provides  with  regard  to  the  Interstate 
Highway  System. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
comment  of  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  is  factual,  and  that  is  the  im- 
portant part  of  such  discussion,  when  we 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
the  expeditious  and  safe  movement  of 
people  and  products  In  commerce  by 
air. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  record 
to  reflect  that  we  had  appear  before 
the  Public  Works  Committee  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
John  Shaffer.  We  questioned  Mr.  Shaffer 
very  carefully  about  his  thinking  on  the 
matter  of  the  current  needs,  sometimes 
the  urgent  needs,  for  strengthening  the 
f  irports  of  this  country,  particularly  in 
certain  sections  where  problems  of  topog- 
raphy are  involved. 

As  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
has  said,  out  of  all  of  these  discussions 
and  considerations,  there  came  an  imder- 
standlng  of  the  problem.  We  clarified 
many  points,  and  what  we  are  doing 
here,  as  has  been  said,  is  taking  care  of  a 
situation  that  we  believe  must  be  met 
in  the  Appalachian  States. 

We  must  soon,  and  I  hope  very  soon, 
move  Into  aid  for  actual  construction  or 
development  in  areas  like  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  other  sections  of  the 
country,  even  parts  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region  and  other  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

So,  with  no  intent  to  Invade  at  all  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce in  matters  of  airports  and  airways 
development,  we  felt  that  we  coiild  make 
a  contribution  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  thought  to  speak 
on  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  as 
presented.  That,  of  course,  has  been  done 
by  others;  but  I  wanted  to  mention  cer- 
tain matters.  But  I  think  I  can  review 
those  thoughts  so  that  we  may  move 


ahead  to  perhaps  the  consideration  of 
the  specifics  of  an  amendment  which  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  shortly  bring  to  our  attention. 

Before  he  does  that,  however,  I  would 
want  to  use  perhaps  3  or  4  minutes  to 
stress  that  I  like  the  attitude  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  we  think  in  terms  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  for  revenue  sharing, 
and  particularly  discussion  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Appalachian  program 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  programs 
in  other  regions  of  the  country. 

I  know  that  we  are  going  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  Senate  with  the  efforts  of 
the  President  to  initiate  revenue  sharing 
under  which  the  States  would  be  given 
a  considerable  responsibility,  as  they 
should,  in  developing  their  own  pro- 
grams. I  do  not  imderstand,  of  course, 
the  proposals  in  depth  which  the  Pres- 
ident is  proposing  but  frankly,  as  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said,  there 
can  be  a  coexistence;  the  one  can  com- 
plement the  other. 

So  there  is  no  conflict  here  today,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  have 
talked  this  through  man^'  times — no  con- 
flict between  what  we  are  doing  and  rev- 
enue sharing,  because  I  am  not  against 
revenue  sharing.  I  want  to  hear  the  sub- 
ject developed,  as  it  will  be  developed. 
The  two  programs  are  interrelated,  as  I 
understand  them,  but  while  they  have 
an  Interrelationship  we  must  consider 
them  separately,  even  though  they  have 
aspects  that  are  as  one. 

So  when  these  definite  proposals  on 
revenue  sharing  are  brought  up,  we  are 
going  to  give  them  careful  consideration. 
We  have  not  been  involved  here  today 
with  a  problem  which  some  thought 
might  be  inherent  in  bringing  this  legis- 
lation to  thefloor.  As  I  havie  said  on  sev- 
eral occasions  in  past  weeks,  the  Ap- 
palachian program  and  revenue  sharing 
are  not  incompatible.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  the  Appalachian  experience 
has  broken  new  ground  in  the  very  area 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
seeks  to  explore  for  nationwide  applica- 
tion. 

Since  1965,  many  people  have  con- 
sidered the  Appalachian  program  a 
model  for  creating  new  government  rela- 
tionships, the  establishment  of  the  new 
mechanisms  for  making  effective  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  solve  local  problems,  in- 
terrelated problems  which  stretch  across 
States  and  into  a  region. 

So  we  are  following  today  the  basic 
legislation  as  presented  in  1965,  al- 
though, as  we  extend  it,  we  retfogmize 
that  challenge  and  change  are  inherent, 
and  we  have  attempted  to  do  Just  that  In 
connection  with  the  fashioning  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

The  bill  we  consider  today  Is  basically 
a  measure  to  continue  the  Appalachian 
program  in  order  to  fulfill  its  original 
objectives.  The  committee,  however,  rec- 
ommends some  modifications  to  make 
certain  aspects  of  the  progl^m  more 
compatible  with  the  needs  and  conditions 
in  Appalachla. 

Only  one  totally  new  program  is  added 
and  I  consider  It  to  be  of  extreme  Im- 
portance in  furthering  the  development 


of  Appalachia.  Aviation  must  meet  a 
critical  transportation  need  in  Appa- 
lachia. While  the  Appalachian  highway 
program  Is  now  beginning  to  greatly  im- 
prove the.  surface  transportation  of  the 
region,  a  system  of  reliable  airports  is  in- 
dispensable. 

As  you  know,  the  same  topographical 
situation  that  makes  highway  construc- 
tion expensive  in  Appalachia  increases 
tlie  cost  of  building  airports  in  the  region. 
The  dlflaculties  in  raising  scarce  public 
funds  in  Appalachian  commimities  affect 
airport  construction  just  as  they  do  other 
local  government  activities. 

The  nature  of  the  terrain  makes  It  dou- 
bly important  that  Appalachian  airports 
be  equipped  with  the  best  safety  devices 
we  can  secure.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  responded  to  this  need  by 
including  in  the  bill  provision  for  a  spe- 
cial alrport-safety-lmprovement  pro- 
gram. 

The  crash  of  a  chartered  airliner  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  last  November  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  improved  airport 
safety  facilities.  I  subsequently  requested 
and  received  from  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  a  report  on  the  airport 
safety  and  navigational  aids  recom- 
mended for  the  Appalachism  region. 
Improvements  recommended  by  the  FAA 
to  landing  areas  and  navigational  aids 
for  commercial  airports  in  Appalachia 
were  estimated  to  cost  more  than  $117.5 
million.  Those  fCM*  general  aviation  were 
estimated  at  more  than  $43  milUon. 

Even  the  greatly  expanded  Federal 
program  under  the  Airport/ Airways 
Development  Act  of  1970  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Appalachian  air- 
ports. The  special  program  recommended 
in  8.  575  would  place  emphasis  on  in- 
strument landing  systems  for  smaller 
airports  in  the  region. 

The  airports  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion must  be  improved  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  total  effort  to  improve  the 
economy  of  these  States. 

The  $40  nnllUon  airport  safety  Improve- 
ment program  could  prove  helpful  to  a  num- 
ber of  West  Virginia  airports  in  need  of 
safety  upgrading  In  various  degrees,  possibly 
including  such  facilities  as  Trl-State,  Hunt- 
ington; Benedum,  Clarksburg-Palrmont; 
Morgantown;  Elklns;  Parkersburg;  Wheeling; 
Greenbrier  Valley;  Beckley;  Mercer  County; 
PlnevlUe:  Williamson;  SummersvUle;  and  the 
Keyser-Cumbcrland  Airport.  Kanawha  Air- 
port. Charleston,  Is  meeting  most  of  Its  safety 
requirements  in  current  Improvements  under 
existing  FAA  and  Appalachian  programs,  but 
may  need  some  further  safety  program  assist- 
ance In  the  future. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  acceleration  of 
highway  construction  under  the  Appa- 
lachian program.  At  the  same  time  I  rec- 
ognize that  higher  costs  and  other  factors 
have  made  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  this  essential  segment 
of  oiu-  total  effort. 

The  nature  of  mounting  any  highway 
program  is  such  that  there  was  a  time  lag 
before  actual  construction  of  the  Ap- 
palachian system  got  underway.  It  Is 
encouraging,  however,  that  the  pace  has 
accelerated  to  the  point  where  the  States 
are  now  utilizing  all  of  their  allocated 
Appalachian  highway  funds  and  In  some 
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cases  are  even  using  their  own  money  to 
preflnance  construction  so  that  the  pro- 
gram will  not  lag. 

The  Appalachian  highway  program  is 
now  moving  at  a  pace  which  I  believe  will 
permit  its  completion  in  the  extended 
period  provided  by  this  bill. 

The  effects  of  the  highway  program  are 
becoming  Increasingly  visible  throughout 
Appalachla.  The  location  of  new  indus- 
try in  the  Appalachian  corridors  Is  one 
tangible  benefit,  as  is  the  improved  ac- 
cess of  the  people  to  the  new  health,  edu- 
cational, and  other  facilities  being  de- 
veloped. It  woiild  be  extremely  regrettable 
if  the  Appalachian  highway  network  was 
not  completed,  and  the  total  effort  would 
be  seriously  imdermlned. 

Educational  development  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  aspects  of  the 
Appalachian  program,  particularly  the 
Improvement  of  vocational  education  to 
provide  the  trained  manpower  for  new 
and  expanded  indtistry  In  the  region. 

This  bill  provides  for  improvement  of 
the  educational  program  so  that  their 
benefits  can  be  more  widely  and  inten- 
sively applied. 

Existing  Appalachian  law  allows  health 
programs  to  be  mounted  on  a  multljuris- 
dictional  basis  covering  a  large  area. 
There  is  one  outstanding  example  of 
such  a  regional  health  program  in  south - 
em  West  Virginia  that  has  achieved 
marked  success. 

The  committee  recommends  in  this 
bill  that  educational  agencies  be  given 
this  same  authority  to  organize  pro- 
grams that  cross  coimty  boundaries.  This 
would  be,  I  believe,  another  way  for  the 
Appalachian  program  to  encourage  local 
governments  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
and  pool  their  resources  for  maximum 
efficiency. 

Coal  mining  hEis  traditionally  been  a 
mainstay  of  the  Appalachian  economy. 
This  has  been  especially  true  in  West 
Virginia,  the  Nation's  largest  producer 
of  coal. 

Consequently,  the  problems  brought  on 
by  the  mining  of  coal  create  widespread 
concern  throughout  Appalachla.  This 
was  recognized  in  earlier  Appalachian 
legislation  when  the  Congress  provided 
for  participation  in  the  restoration  of 
areas  damaged  by  strip  mining. 

This  aspect  of  the  Appsdachian  pro- 
gram has  been  moderately  successful 
so  far,  but  it  is  hampered  by  difficulties 
we  are  attempting  to  overcome  in  the 
bill  being  considered  today. 

I  hope  Senators  will  give  favorable 
consideration  to  these  provisions  which 
win  permit  the  States  to  make  full  use 
of  the  Appalachian  program  to  help  re- 
claim the  large  areas  that  have  been  se- 
verely damaged  by  strip  mining. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful programs  under  the  Appalachian  Act 
has  been  the  Appalachian  housing  fund. 
The  seed  money  grants  and  loans  made 
under  this  program  have  greatly  ex- 
panded the  amount  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-Income housing  constructed  In  the 
Appalachian  region  In  the  last  4  years. 
There  has  been,  however,  one  remaining 
major  obstacle  to  low-hicome  housing 


construction  in  Appalachia.  Due  to  the 
rough  terrain,  basic  site  development 
costs  and  the  cost  of  offsite  improve- 
ments such  as  water  and  sewer  lines  are 
so  high  as  to  msike  otherwise  reasonable 
projects  infeaslble  for  low -income  rent- 
ers. 

At  the  present  time,  offsite  costs  and 
basic  site  development  costs  for  12  pro- 
posed housing  projects  in  West  Virginia 


are  so  great  as  to  make  them  infeasible 
under  current  FHA  requirements. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord indicating  these  projects  and  the 
amount  of  additional  offsite  costs  neces- 
sary to  make  them  feasible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  prUited  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


OFFSITE  COST-MULTIFAMILY  PROJECT  LOANS 


Case  number  and  location 


Type 
sponsor 


Amount    Nature 


1.  045-35003    Martinsbori LOC  $20,000 

2.  045-35016-Charlestoii HP  141,516 

3.  045-35017— Huntington BS/NP  1,200 

4.  045-35019-Logan BS/NP  10,375 

5.  045-35022-P8rker5burj --  NP  6.305 

6.  04S-35054- Salem NP  13,425 

7.  045-35050 -Charleston BS/NP  2,597 

8.  045-44002    Charleston LDP  1.625 

9.  045-44004-Oharleston HP  2,900 

la  04S-44005— Bridgeport LOC  3,450 

U.  046-44010    Fairmont HP  6,000 

12.  045-44008-Martlnsburg '. LOP  8,000 

Total 217,438 


Street  paving,  utilities. 

Roads,  paving,  manholes,  curbs,  gutters. 

Paving. 

Sewer,  water. 

Sewer,  paving. 

Paving,  sewer. 

Paving,  water,  sewer. 

Sewer. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sewer,  water. 
Paving. 


Source;  HDF  via  FHA  Charleston  insuring  office.  Feb.  II,  1971. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
we  consider  today  contains  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  subsidy  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  projects 
In  Ai>palachia,  for  basic  site  develop- 
ment and  offsite  Improvements  of  up 
to  10  percent  of  the  total  project  cost. 
This  amendment  will  allow  now-stymied 
projects  to  go  forward,  and  even  more 
expansion  of  Appalachla's  supply  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  will  result. 

Mr.  President,  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1971  Is  comprehensive  legislation.  It  is 
the  culmination  of  6  years  of  experi- 
ence In  actual  operation  of  the  program 
and  of  a  similar  period  of  Involvement 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  In  the 
legislative  refinement  of  a  ptogram  that 
Is  unique  In  American  history. 

While  the  bill  we  consider  effects  only 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
program,  the  committee  Is  not  Ignoring 
other  similar  programs  concerning  the 
rest  of  the  United  States.  The  Subcom- 
mitte  on  Econwnlc  Development  is  cur- 
rently conducting  field  hearings  as  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  a  national 
economic  development  program.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  need  for  such  a  program 
and  support  the  adoption  of  necessary 
legislation.  As  I  ssdd  earlier  this  year, 
legislation  to  provide  the  basis  for  healthy 
economic  growth  throughout  the  Nation 
will  be  presented  to  the  Senate  during 
the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

I  think  of  the  contributions  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  think  of  the  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coofer),  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
committee.  He  joined  me  in  1965,  when 
together  we  Introduced  the  original  act. 
There  has  been  no  wavering  on  his  part 
during  the  years  since  that  time.  He  has 
had  an  unswerving  devotion  to  the  efforts 
to  continue  and  strengthen  the  Appa- 
lachian program.  I  am  gratified  that  he  is 
the  principal  cosponsor  of  S.  575  that  we 
are  considering  this  afternoon. 


These  are  not  pleasantries  I  make.  I 
know  the  work  done  by  these  men,  such 
as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  ) ,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, wllj  the  Senator  yield,  so  that  we 
might  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
PEissage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Not  only  is  Sena- 
tor Baker  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  committee,  but  he  Is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Appalachian  region,  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  has  brought 
his  talents  to  bear  In  the  fashioning  of 
this  legislation. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  a  valued  senior 
member  who  has  helped  us  so  much,  is 
not  present  because  of  illness.  Yet,  he 
has  sent  word  to  me  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  his  strong  sup- 
port for  this  legislation. 

The  committee  has  had  the  valued 
advice  and  efforts  of  Senators  Muskie, 
Hoggs,  and  Bayh.  We  have  had  the  in- 
volvement of  Senators  Gravel  and  Bent- 
sen,  a  new  member  of  the  committee. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
has  worked  on  this  legislation,  as  has  a 
new  member  of  the  committee  from  the 
Appalachian  region,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall). 

We  have  also  had  the  support  of  other 
new  Members.  Senator  Tunney,  although 
he  comes  from  the  Far  West,  in  Califor- 
nia, has  not  thought  of  his  efforts  to  help 
Appalachla  as  mitigating  in  any  degree 
his  attention  to  the  problems  of  his  own 
section,  problems  which  were  accentu- 
ated by  the  recent  earthquake. 

We  have  had  the  sad,  of  course,  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagliton), 
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and  a  new  Member,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  <Mt.  Wdckir)  . 

All  of  these  have  made  valuable  c<hi- 
trlbutions. 

I  have  waited  until  the  last  to  mention 
a  new  Member,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bucklky),  because  he  is 
presiding  over  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
He  has  been  an  active  participant  in  the 
hearings  and  in  the  discussions  In  the 
full  committee.  Although  he  has  not 
joined  in  the  4-year  extension  request 
embodied  in  this  bill,  he  has  given  his 
separate  view  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
the  better  part  of  his  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration viewpoint  to  think  in  terms 
of  a  1-year  extension. 

I  have  mentioned  the  members  of  the 
committee,  and  I  have  not  done  that  just 
because  I  wanted  to  mention  names.  I 
mentioned  these  Senators  because  with- 
in the  Committee  on  Public  Works  they 
give  attention  to  these  matters.  Our  at- 
tendance in  that  committee,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  knows,  is  something 
that  gives  joy  to  the  hearts  of  those  of 
us  who  carry  the  burden  of  chairmanship 
or  of  the  ranking  minority  resfwnslbillty. 

We  have  had  men  who  have  Joined 
with  us  and  have  msMie  our  lot  easier. 
Senator  Montota,  as  I  have  indicated 
earlier,  is  thinking  in  terms  not  only  of 
the  bill  which  we  consider  this  afternoon 
but  of  the  task  of  holding  field  hearings 
in  many  States.  Those  field  hearings  al- 
ready are  in  progress  and  wU^  continue 
in  March  and  April,  as  we  attempt  to 
formalize  the  extension  of  programs  that 
are  broader  in  nature. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  believe — and  I  do 
not  want  to  overstate  the  case — that, 
{dthough  no  miracles  have  been  wrought, 
a  few  may  actually  have  been  ap- 
proached. I  have  felt  them  once  or  twice 
as  I  listened  to  Dr.  Daniel  Hale  tell  us 
what  has  been  done  through  the  SouQi- 
em  West  Virginia  Regional  Health 
Council  which  operates  within  Appa- 
lachia,  how  thousands  of  persons  have 
better  health  today  because  of  the  Ap- 
palachian program.  So  some  mlratdes 
may  have  been  wrought,  but  we  did  not 
expect  miracles  to  happen. 

We  never  indicated  at  any  time — I  did 
not  in  1965,  when  the  original  act  was 
before  us — that  this  was  the  final  an- 
swer, that  this  was  an  overall  panacea. 
But  I  felt  that  here  we  could  begin  to 
write  a  story  that  would  be  effective,  a 
story  that  would  mean  that  we  were  at- 
tempting, perhaps  through  a  unique  and 
exceptional  effort,  to  bring  the  Appa- 
lachian region  and  its  people  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

I  feel  that,  as  we  come  now  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  specific  amendment,  we 
have  not  been  adamant  b}  our  position. 
Neither,  of  course,  has  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire;  nor  have  others,  such 
as  Senator  Hart,  been  adamant  in  their 
contentions.  We  have  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem.  Often  they  can  arise  on  the 
floor,  even  though  we  have  not  antici- 
pated them,  and  they  can  be  settled 
satisfactorily. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  yield  the 
floor,  with  the  feeling  that  the  Senate, 
which  has  given  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval to  this  legislation  from  its  begin- 


ning, will  welcome  the  oinwrtunity  once 
again  to  say  that  this  effort  Is  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  Without  objection,  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  will  be  dis- 
pensed with;  and  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  as  requested. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as 
follows: 

At  tbe  end  of  the  bill,  mM  th«  foUowlog 
new  section: 

Skc.  115.  (a)  Section  105  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966  (4a  U.S.O.  3185)  Is  amended  by  strUdng 
out  "June  30.  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1972". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1966  (42  T7.S.C.  8141  (c) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  SO,  197V  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  80,  1972". 

(cy  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42  TTJB.O. 
3162)  Is  amended  by  striking  oat  "and  June 
30,  1971"  and  Inserting  in  Uea  thereof  "June 
30.  1971.  and  June  80,  1072". 

(d)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  408  of  the 
Public  Works  ai^  Soonomlc  Devtiopmeat 
Act  of  1865  (42  0J3.C.  317}  (g))  is  amended 
by  Striking  out  "June  30,  1971"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  80,  1972". 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  at  section  509  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Boonoailo  Develc^ment 
Act  «f  1966  (42  U.8.C.  8188(d) )  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  In  the  fIZBt 
sentence  tbe  foUowlng:  ".  and  for  the  flaoal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972,  to  be  available 
until  expended,  iu>t  to  exceed  8127,600.000". 

(f)  Section  512  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "June  90.  1971"  and  Inserting 
"June  30, 1979". 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  extends  the  authori- 
zation for  the  several  re^onal  commis- 
sions 1  year  instead  ot  2  years,  which 
was  the  amendment  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  Intended  to  offer, 
and  authorizes  one-half  of  the  propor- 
tionate amount,  one-half  of  what  the 
authorization  for  the  appropriations  has 
been.  This  will  mean  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  giving  reasonable  support 
of  these  regional  commissions,  when  the 
time  comes,  t)eflause  without  this,  we 
might  be  faced  with  no  power  to  do 
anything  to  keep  these  alive. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  -distinguished  Senator  fiT>m  New 
Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSPTEU).  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  I 
assmne  that  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire refers  to  the  regional  commissions 
such  as  New  England,  the  Coastal  Plains, 
the  Upper  Great  Lakes,  the  Oearks,  and 
the  Four  Comers. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
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amendment  covers  all  of  five  titles  of  tbe 
act,  which  include  the  title  with  req)ect 
to  the  organization  of  the  regional  com- 
missions. The  authorization  is  for  $137 . 
500,000  in  the  proposed  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
That  leads  me  to  the  next  point,  not  on 
the  matter  covering  the  $127  million  but 
on  a  matter  covering  the  $300,000,  which 
has  already  been  appropriated,  to  the 
Upper  Missouri  Regional  Develo{Mnent 
Commission,  which  is  now  in  its  plan- 
ning stage  and  money  which,  by  the  way, 
I  must  repeat.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Stans  seems  very,  very  loath  to  allow  the 
Commission  to  have,  even  though  the 
five  Governors  of  those  States;  namely. 
Nebraska.  North  and  South  Dakota,  Wy- 
oming, and  Montana,  and  the  10  Sen- 
ators representing  those  States,  have 
sent  letters  to  Mr.  Stans,  and  to  the 
White  House,  in  an  efftwt  to  get  this 
money  released  so  that  that  huge  area 
can,  in  an  organizational  sense,  get 
started.  Does  this  include  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri Regional  Development  Commis- 
sion? 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  does. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  could  very  well  in- 
clude the  Upper  Missouri  Development 
Commission.  I  might  say  to  the  distin- 
guished floor  leader  that  I  conducted  the 
hearings  and  listened  to  the  Governors 
from  this  particular  region,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  did  likewise.  I 
might  say  that  the  matter  keeping  this 
thing  pending  is  the  fact  that  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Stans  h«is  not  approved  the 
application  which  has  been  submitted. 
I  think  it  was  submitted  in  1967  or  1968. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Over  a  year  and  a 
half  8igo. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  still  pending.  I 
might  say  to  the  distinguished  floor  lead- 
er that,  on  the  basis  of  the  hearings 
and  the  testimony  adduced  therein,  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  should  not  approve  the  appli- 
cation and  why  the  administration  would 
not  release  the  $300,000  earmarked  for 
the  organization  of  the  commission 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  and 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  CoTTOK) .  I  am  glad  to  note,  for  the 
record,  that  the  answer  to  my  question, 
even  though  the  Upper  Missouri  Regional 
Development  Commission  is  in  the  plan- 
ning stage,  is  in  the  a£Eirmative.  To  put  it, 
in  short,  yes.  I  thank  both  Senators. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  add  to  what  has  been  said  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriati(Hi8  Committee. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  is  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  liexlco  is  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  so  that  we  know 
that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  will 
the  Appropriations  Committee  allocate 
the  $127  million  to  the  existing  regl<jns. 
So  there  Is  ample  money  in  there  to  re- 
new the  $300,000,  or  whatever  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  deems  necessary,  to 
get  the  Upper  Missouri  Regional  Devel- 
opment   Commission    organized.   As   a 
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member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  can  assure  ^e  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  shall  favor  it  and 
work  for  it. 

I  have  not  minced  words  in  this  debate. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Stans  personally  and  politi- 
cally, but  I  think  he  has  never  been  very 
enthusiastic  about  this  program.  If  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  finds  some 
way  to  take  It  away  from  the  Depart- 
ment, here  is  one  Republican  you  wlU  get 
no  opposition  from  whatsoever. 

I  want  to  express  by  appreciation  to 
the  chairmcm  of  the  committee  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  to  the  majority 
staff — who  put  this  amendment  into 
shape,  this  amendment — after  we  came 
to  general  agreement  on  the  1-year  ex- 
tension, which  I  understand  will  be 
accepted 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  do  so  now,  Mr. 
President? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Soiator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  committee,  I  would  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bucklby)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  agree  to  the  amendment,  I  want  to 
check.  Was  the  amendment  read? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  no,  it  was 
not  read.  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  reading  of  the  amendment 
because  it  is  long  and  complicated ;  but  it 
has  been  carefully  scrutinized.  It  was 
drafted  by  the  majority  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  seen  the 
amendment.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  check  the  Rzcoho, 
to  indicate  whether  the  amendment  had 
been  read,  because  I  was  diverted  for  a 
moment  from  the  discussion.  I  thought, 
before  we  voted,  that  it  would  be  appro- 
prite  to  say  there  have  been  efforts  to  de- 
termine whether  the  administration 
would  have  problems  with  such  an 
amendment.  I  have  no  right,  of  course, 
to  speak  about  the  administration,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tacky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  I  have  looked 
into  this  matter,  because  the  administra- 
tion does  have  some  situations  that  de- 
veloped with  the  general  economic  de- 
velopment program  and  the  extension  of 
title  V.  I  am  advised  that  there  is  no 
problem  with  the  administration  with 
reference  to  the  amendment.  I  am  not 
saying  that  that  would  cause  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  to  feel  one  way  or 
the  other  about  his  amendment,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
a  word,  before  we  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. After  this  amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  contacted  representatives  of  the 
White  House,  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee   (Mr.  Bakxb),  and  we 


have  been  informed  by  these  representa- 
tives that  they  have  no  objection  to  this 
amendment.  I  say  that  because  I  hope  it 
will  mean  that  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  that  it  will  become  tiie  law. 

Mr.  COTTON.  May  I  say  that  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  message  from  the 
White  House  which  has  been  received  to 
the  effect  that  if  my  extension  of  these 
regional  commissions  for  1  year  is 
adopted,  it  would  not  cause  a  veto  of  the 
bill. 

I  have  no  fear  that  the  bill  will  be 
vetoed  anyway.  Having  reviewed  some 
of  the  problems  in  New  England,  I 
reiterate  that  the  Senate  has  the  task  of 
treating  every  section  of  the  coimtry 
fairly  as  the  Senate  sees  it.  If  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  like  it,  I  do  not  care 
whether  he  is  President  Nixon  or  some 
other  President,  it  will  not  cause  me  to 
change  my  vote. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  decided  to  t>e  so  sweet 
and  kind  as  to  let  us  have  these  com- 
missions for  1  year.  This  will  give  the 
Appropriations  Committee  a  chance  to 
keep  them  alive. 

I  hope  that  milk  of  human  kindness 
will  extend  to  the  commission  that  they 
did  not  allow  to  t>e  funded.  I  hope  at 
the  end  of  that  year  the  Senate  will  act 
with  or  without  the  permission  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  question  that  this  applies  to  the 
Upper  Missouri  Regional  Development 
Commission,  even  though  it  is  in  the 
planning  stage. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Not  the  slightest  ques- 
tion. It  applied  before,  but  they  held  up 
the  funding. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
what  I  did  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter because  I  think  the  President  is  very 
encouraged  by  what  has  been  done  in 
the  Appalachian  program.  I  think  he  ap- 
proves the.  purposes  of  the  legislation 
which  brought  this  program  into  being. 
I  think  that  regardless  of  certain  reports 
from  time  to  time,  he  would  like  to  see 
this  effort  continued.  I  do  not  want  to 
go  into  a  discussion  of  the  matter  except 
to  say  that  I  think  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  were  not  so 
much  ttie  viewpoint  of  the  President  him- 
self as  of  some  of  those  who  work  for 
and  with  him  in  the  administration. 

I  believe  he  wants  this  legislation  to 
move  forward  and  pass.  I  think  that  in 
no  way  is  he  an  obstructionist,  regardless 
of  the  programs  that  might  later  be 
sent  to  the  Hill. 

Mr.  COTTON,  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  only  amend  what  he  said  to  this 
extent.  The  Senator  said  that  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  President  but  was  the 
fault  of  some  of  those  who  work  for  him 
and  with  him.  I  would  say  they  work 
with  him.  However,  I  am  not  so  sure  they 
are  always  working  for  him.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  grateful  to  tbe  committee.  I  am 
glad  that  the  White  House  is  apparently 
wining  to  do  this. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  just 


want  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamixshlre,  that  he 
has  been  most  persuasive  in  this  effort. 
He  has  persuaded  his  colleague  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  and  also  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  tlie  aisle.  His  resoimdlng 
voice  of  persuasion  has  been  heard  also 
ii>  th^  White  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  fiMcreeipg  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Sasator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  tlie 
Cotton  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  questicm  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  speech  and  I  only  want 
to  speak  for  about  3  minutes.  However, 
I  will  ask  that  my  prepared  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

I  think  this  program  has  been 
successful. 

As  I  said  earlier  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  we  owe  the  adoption 
and  the  continuation  of  the  program  to 
the  generosity  of  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  whose  States  do  not  share  in  this 
favored  position. 

I  believe  on  the  whole  that  the  Appa- 
lachia  program  has  benefited  the  Nation 
not  only  in  the  improvement  of  this  sec- 
tion of  tbe  coimtry,  but  also  in  its  dem- 
onstration project  which  can  be  applied 
tfaroughoat  the  country. 

I  call  attention  in  my  statement  to  the 
plans  to  construct  a  road  through  the 
CTumberland  Gap  where  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Virginia  meet.  It  is  a  his- 
toric gap  through  which  thousands  at 
pioneers  from  the  eastern  seaboard  ot- 
tered the  Middle  States  and  the  South. 
There  were  300,000  of  them  before  1800. 

I  h<^;>e  very  much  that  the  Appalachian 
Commission,  with  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  and  the  State  highway  ad- 
ministrators, will  woric  out  a  program 
which  will  not  destroy  this  historic  gap. 
If  they  are  not  able  to  do  so  and  present 
a  plan  which  will  destroy  this  gap,  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  to  oppose  it. 

I  thank  Senator  Randolph  for  his  gen- 
erosity in  mentioning  all  of  those  on  the 
minority  side  as  well  as  those  on  tbe 
majority  side  for  their  support. 

I  would  like  eUso  to  thank  all  of  tbe 
new  members  of  the  comimlttee  who  are 
present.  Although  we  did  not  all  agree 
on  everything,  we  did  agree  generally 
that  this  was  a  good  program. 

I  compliment  the  Presiding  Officer,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BucKLKT),  for  sui^iwrtlng  In  principle 
our  program  although  he  felt  he  could 
(mly  support  the  1-year  extension  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  be  in  a  position  to 
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support  the  Prealcient's  revenue  sharing 
if  that  becomes  an  issue.  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  become  an  issue. 

I  consider  that  this  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  objectives  the  President  seeks 
in  his  revenue-sharing  progrtun.  I  do  not 
see  anything  contrary  in  the  adoption  of 
the  revenue-sharing  program  and  the 
addition  of  another  stage,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  say  that  States  with  common 
interests  may  Join  together  and  make 
decisions  as  to  their  priorities.  I  shaD 
press  that,  and  I  believe  we  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  that  effort. 

I  told  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  I  would  support  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  agreed  to  and  will 
do  what  I  can  to  see  that  it  is  funded. 
However,  I  believe,  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  that  this  program  will 
never  be  effective  until  changes  are  made 
so  that  these  regional  commissions  may 
have  some  autonomy  so  that  funds  will 
be  directed  toward  them  instead  of 
through  another  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  Governors  of  these  States  should 
make  every  effort  themiselves  to  find  an 
identity  of  projects  within  the  region  and 
develop  plans  for  them  so  that  funds 
can  be  made  available  operationally. 
Otherwise  I  fear  that  these  programs 
will  end  the  device  of  securing  better 
sharing  arrangements  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States. 

I  mast  say  this  because  I  did  object 
in  the  committee  to  the  adoption,  as  it 
was  originally  presented,  of  the  airport 
program.  I  recognize  the  need  for  im- 
provement of  our  airports,  certainly  with 
respect  to  the  safety  measures  and  I 
would  have  no  question  at  all  about  sup- 
porting funds  for  the  safety  measures 
which  are  especially  necessary  in  the 
mountainous  areas  of  the  Appalachian 
region.  However,  I  did  believe  that  some 
of  the  problems  to  be  covered  by  this 
measure  were  inherent  in  our  airports 
and  common  to  all  sections  throughout 
the  country.  I  did  not  feel  that  we  should 
extend  assistance  on  a  90-10  percent 
basis  for  one  section  of  the  country.  That 
perhaps  can  be  worked  out  in  conference. 
I  hope  that  it  may  be. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  the  Appalachla 
program  burdened  to  the  point  where  it 
will  lose  its  significance  and  the  region 
will  face  dissolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  has  established  priorities  in 
our  States  and  it  has  reduced  duphca- 
tion.  Its  cost  may  have  been  balanced  by 
savings  made  in  the  wasteful  programs 
that  are  carried  on  in  the  States — some 
350  social  programs  and  a  total  of  650 
programs.  I  am  particularly  proud  be- 
cause it  has  meant  human  progress  in 
these  isolated  and  poor  areas.  We  have 
those  areas  in  my  State  which  I  have 
known  all  of  my  life.  I  say  that  with 
great  affection  and  pride  in  the  people 
and  the  simple  dignity  they  have.  Some- 
how I  am  afraid  it  is  being  lost  through 
some  types  of  so-called  advancement. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  In 
our  committee  we  have  worked  in  har- 
mony. I  say  that  in  all  fairness  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  committee. 


I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  my 
prepared  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

f^oor  statement  of  senator  john  sherman 
Cooper  on  March  11,  1971,  oh  the  Amend- 
ments TO  THE  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act 

Mr.  President,  on  February  3  I  Joined 
Senator  Randolph  of  West  Virginia  In  Intro- 
ducing the  1971  Amendments  to  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 
Following  the  Introduction  of  this  bill,  S.  575, 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  held  three  days  of  hearings  to 
review  the  entire  Appalachian  program  and 
to  discuss  amendments  proposed  to  the  bUl. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  full  Senat«  Committee 
on  Public  Works  has  recommended  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  and  the  continuation  of  the 
Appalachla  program. 

There  have  been  several  additions  to  the 
bill  as  first  prop>osed  as  a  result  of  these 
hearings  and  further  study.  Senator  Montoya 
and  Senator  Randolph  have  discussed  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  in  detail  but  I  would 
like  to  mention  several  of  the  new  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which  I  believe  to  be  impor- 
tant to  the  continued  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  non-transporta- 
tion programs  of  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Act  for  four  years  and  would  authorize 
for  them  a  total  of  $571  million.  While  this 
sum  is  based  upon  the  estimated  needs  of 
the  various  Appalachla  programs — health, 
housing,  education,  environment — these 
monies  will  be  authorized  in  block  sums 
which  will  give  the  States,  working  with 
the  Appalachian  Commission,  greater  flexi- 
bility in  determining  how  these  funds  wlU  be 
spent  over  the  next  four  years. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  Appalachian 
Development  Highway  Program  for  five  years 
through  Oscal  year  1978.  A  total  of  $925  mil- 
lion is  provided  over  the  next  five  years 
which.  It  is  hoped,  will  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  complete  the  2,571  miles  of  high- 
way proposed.  I  doubt  that  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient. The  Commission  has  expended  $820 
million  for  the  system  to  date. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  and  also  con- 
cerned in  a  proposal  before  the  Conmiission 
to  construct  as  a  part  of  one  segment  of  the 
Appalachian  Highway  system,  a  corridor 
through  the  Cumberland  G^  National  His- 
toric Park  at  the  Junction  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Virginia.  There  is  a  need  to  pro- 
vide adequate  trafBc  capacity  at  some  loca- 
tion near  the  Juncture  of  these  three  States 
but  serious  questions  have  not  been  resolved 
Involving  the  Impact  upon  the  Park,  upon 
environmental  values  and,  very  Important, 
the  preservation,  in  its  original  state  of  the 
Cumberland  Gap — the  historic  gap  through 
which  three  hundred  thousand  pioneers  from 
the  original  Colonies  had  moved  to  the  west 
and  south  before  1800. 

The  Committee  urges  the  Commission  to 
exercise  its  leadership,  working  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia,  and  interested  local  and 
conservation  groups  to  develop  alternative 
plans  and  their  estimated  cost,  compared  to 
usual  construction  methods,  to  oonserre  and 
protect  the  historic  Gap  and  its  environ- 
ment. 

I  believe  this  can  be  done  by  combining 
the  means  of  the  Appalachian  Development 
Act  and  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  program 
and  that  adequate  funds  can  be  provided  for 
this  purpose.  I  would  oppose  strongly  any 
plan  which  would  not  preserve  Cumberland 
Qt^  and  Its  environment. 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Committee,  in- 


cludes three  new  provlsloiis  which  broaden 
the  Commission's  authority  under  section  205 
of  the  Act,  the  Mine  Restoration  Program 

The  first  provision  clarifies  the  Congres- 
sional Intent  that  financial  assistance  be 
given  for  the  control  or  abatement  ot  the 
mine  drainage  pollution  in  the  region 

TTie  second  new  sectlcai  allows  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  land  acquisition  costs  of 
mine  area  restoration  projects. 

The  third  amendment  would  permit  the 
reclamation  of  strip  mined  lands  owned  by 
private  non-profit  entitles  organized  for  pub- 
lic purposes — recreation,  conservation,  eco- 
nomic development  and  low-  or  moderate- 
Inoocne  bousing.  Under  the  present  law  recla- 
mation is  limited  to  publicly  owned  lands 
and,  as  only  about  4  percent  of  strip  mined 
lands  in  Appalachla  are  publicly  owned,  the 
use  of  this  program  has  been  very  limited. 

Section  108  of  S.  575  would  amend  the 
Appalachla  Housing  Program  m  an  effort  to 
stimulate  construction  in  the  area.  The  main 
obstacle  to  housing  development  has  been 
the  high  construction  costs  brought  on,  in 
part,  by  the  rugged  topography  and  isola- 
tion of  the  area.  tJnder  this  new  authority 
the  Commission  can  make  grants  for  site  de- 
velopment and  off  site  Improvement  costs 
such  as  grading,  drainage,  and  water  and 
sewer  extensions  when  this  assistance  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  cost  of  the  project  within 
the  Income  limitations  of  the  people  of  the 
area.  These  grants  wlU  be  limited  to  non- 
profit housing  sponsors  and  can  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project. 

Over  the  past  three  years  the  Appalachian 
Program  has  directed  a  larger  part  of  its  re- 
sources Into  human  development  programs. 
The  bill  would  continue  this  emphasis  by 
creating  an  education  demonstration  pro- 
gram modeled  after  the  apparently  Innova- 
tive and  successful  health  demonstration 
program.  Funds  would  be  authorized  for 
planning,  construction,  equipping  and  opera- 
tion of  demonstration  educational  projects  to 
carry  out  area  wide  educational  programs.  I 
believe  that  this  new  program  has  the  poten- 
tial to  upgrade  the  quality  of  education  in 
Appalachla. 

Through  the  strong  efforts  of  the  Appa- 
lachian States,  the  construction  of  compre- 
hensive vocational  education  facilities  Is  al- 
most complete.  A  new  amendment  to  this 
program  will  permit  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
operation  of  these  facilities  as  well  as  for 
construction.  This  amendment  will  allow  the 
operation  of  the  entire  system,  continued  up- 
grading of  the  quality  of  the  programs  offered 
and  a  gradual,  less  burdensome  transition  to 
full  State  support  over  the  next  four  years. 

During  the  Conomlttee  discussion  of  this 
bill  Senator  Randolph  Introduced  the  Ap- 
palachian Airport  Improvement  amendment 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  Senator  Byrd  otf 
West  Virginia.  This  amendment  would  au- 
thorize a  new  Appalachian  Airport  Safety 
Improvements  Program  and  would  provide 
$40  million  for  this  program  over  the  next 
four  years.  These  funds  would  be  limited  to 
upgrading  safety  faculties  at  existing  public 
airports.  Safety  Improvements,  which  oould 
be  funded,  Include  removal  of  airport  haz- 
ards, acquisition  of  safety  equipment,  the 
purchase  of  navigation  aids,  site  preparation 
for  navigation  aids  and  the  acquisition  of 
land  easements. 

I  have  flown  into  many  oif  the  Appalachian 
airports  and  I  am  aware  of  the  hazards  which 
exist.  We  all  remember  with  sadness  the 
terrible  crash  at  the  Huntington,  West  Vir- 
ginia airport,  which  took  the  lives  of  seventy- 
five  people  last  year.  I  also  know  that  many 
of  the  communities  do  not  have  the  finan- 
cial capabUlty  to  finance  these  needed  Im- 
provements. 

However,  I  must  oppose  the  Inclusion  of 
this  program  as  reported  in  the  Appalachian 
Development  Act  because  I  do  not  believe 
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we  can  over  extend  the  Appalachian  pro-  his  own  State  West  Virginia,  for  which  he 

strives  so  hard,  but  also  for  all  the  people 
of  Appalachla  and  of  our  country. 


I 


CTam  at  this  time. 

I  have  outlined  the  major  additions  to  this 
bill.  I  have  not  discussed  in  detail  the  Justi- 
fication for  these  amendments  as  they  are 
rully  explained  in  the  Committee  report, 
which  each  Senator  has  at  his  desk,  and  in 
the  Committee  hearing  record.  I  believe  that 
the  work  and  progress  of  the  program  have 
been  documented. 

I  do  want  to  discuss  an  issue  which  has 
been  raised  during  the  entire  consideration 
of  this  btU— the  relation  of  a  four  year  ex- 
tension of  the  Appalachla  Regional  Devel- 
opment Program  to  the  President's  reor- 
ganization and  revenue  sharing  proposals. 
Before  going  further  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  support  the  President  in  these  recom- 
mendations and  that  I  Joined  as  a  cosponsor 
with  Senator  Baker  when  he  Introduced 
the  President's  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  have  stated  on  previous  occasions, 
there  are  several  elements,  which  seem  to  be 
not  only  harmonious  with  the  President's 
purpose  in  proposing  revenue  sharing  and 
leorganization.  but  in  fact  are  elements 
which  have  already  been  applied  and  dem- 
onstrated, of  course  in  a  more  limited  area — 
through  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Program. 

An  ordering  of  priorities  in  the  application 
of  Federal  programs  and  grant  funds,  with 
determination  by  the  States  and  greater 
exercise  of  responsibility  by  the  Governors. 

A  Pederal-State-local  partnership  in  de- 
cision-making, with  a  stronger  role  by  the 
States,  and  much,  closer  coordination  be- 
tween a  central  coordinating  office  directly 
under  the  Governor  and  the  multi-county  lo- 
cal development  districts. 

Greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Federal 
grant  funds,  through  which  States  may  ex- 
change with  other  States  their  categorical 
grant  allocations  to  meet  their  first  priori- 
ties. 

Similarly,  the  flexibility  in  the  use  of  sup- 
plemental grant  funds  to  provide  "seed 
money",  not  only  to  help  meet  the  local 
share  in  local  Income  areas  but  to  put  to- 
gether packages  of  assistance  which  will 
provide  area-wide  beneflts. 

A  structural  or  organizational  relation- 
ship which  enables  the  States  to  draw  on 
an  Independent  agency  for  technical  assist- 
ance, and  which  In  turn  enables  the  States 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  multi- 
county  local  development  districts — bring- 
ing together  the  raultUarlous  Federal  pro- 
grams and  state  agencies  in  a  logical  and 
constructive  way. 

The  ability  of  the  Regional  Commission, 
as  an  independent  agency,  to  serve  as  a  coor- 
dinating link  between  Federal  agencies  to 
help  existing  programs  meet  a  common  pur- 
pose. 

All  these  functions.  It  seems  to  me,  are  to 
some  extent  separable  from  the  regional 
planning  approach,  but  are  harmonious  with, 
and  in  fact  In  this  case  have  preceded,  the 
similar  purposes  now  being  proposed  by  the 
President  on  a  much  broader  scale  acroes 
nearly  all  Federal  programs  and  agencies. 

I  serve  on  the  Economic  Development 
Subcommittee  which  will  study  the  Presi- 
dent's revenue  sharing  bill  when  It  comes 
before  our  Committee.  We  wUl  have  the  op- 
portunity to  reassess  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  its  relation  to  the  na- 
tional program.  But  imtU  we  have  estab- 
lished such  a  program  for  the  entire  coun- 
try, I  believe  that  the  Congress  can  and 
must  continue  the  Appalachla  experiment. 

I  am  glad  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  Chairman 
of  our  Committee,  In  the  introduction  of  the 
bill,  as  we  did  with  the  original  blU  in  1966. 
He  has  been  a  great  leader  in  the  effort  to 
advance    the   opportunities,    not   alone    for 


It  has  meant  much  to  my  State,  Kentucky, 
to  all  the  Appalachian  Region  States,  and 
in  demonstration  projects  to  other  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

We  are  grateful  to  all  those  who  have 
Joined  as  cosponsors  and  for  their  generous 
support. 

Mr.    MONTOYA.    Mr.    President,    I 

thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kentucky  for  the  assurances  he  has 
given  to  us  here  today.  He  has  been  a 
most  valuable  member  and  a  guiding 
Ught  in  solving  not  only  the  Appalachian 
legislation,  but  also  the  Regional  Com- 
mission legislation  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Act.  His  advice  and  counsel 
and  his  steadffistness  certainly  guided  us 
in  trying  to  provide  legislation  in  this 
particular  field. 

This  concept  in  economic  development 
which  we  are  trjring  to  solve  has  alretidy 
been  demonstrated  to  all  of  us  as  one  of 
the  best  approaches  ever  evolved  in  the 
Senate  or  in  Congress  with  respect  to 
economic  development. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  ap- 
proach, in  my  estimation,  is  the  fact  that 
these  programs  have  served  as  catalysts 
to  bring  States  together,  as  well  as  coun- 
ties within  States;  and  by  virtue  of  this 
kind  of  regional  planning  and  approach, 
the  States  have  been  able  to  attack  prob- 
lems common  to  all  within  the  region. 

The  coimties  within  the  States  have 
been  able  to  do  similarly. 

Infused  into  this  type  of  economic  de- 
velopment is  the  economic  development 
district  approach  which  EDA  finances 
within  a  State  or  among  adjoining  States. 
Because  of  this  they  have  been  able  to 
build  hospitals  for  several  different  coim- 
ties, and  they  have  been  able  to  construct 
vocational  schools.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances, two  States  have  combined  to 
build  an  area  vocational  and  technical 
school. 

As  I  stated  initially  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, the  Appalachian  Act  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  construction  of  260 
vocational  schools.  Many  years  ago  when 
we  would  try  to  prcHJOse  vocational  school 
instruction,  the  educators  would  say  to 
us,  "Why  should  we  try  to  train  young 
people  in  new  skills  if  they  are  not  going 
to  find  jobs  in  the  locality  where  they  are 
trained?"  That  was  the  argument 
against  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  conventional 
educators. 

Then,  we  began  to  gnaw  at  that  argu- 
ment through  public  hearings  which  we 
conducted  throughout  the  coimtry.  This 
year  we  developed  a  record  which  is  am- 
ple and  replete  with  testimony  offered  by 
different  Governors  and  educators  where 
the  experiment  has  been  tried.  There  is 
unanimity  in  the  testimony  indicating 
that  where  vocational  and  technical 
schools  were  located  sxid  instruction  and 
training  provided,  industry  sought  out 
these  areas  and  went  there  to  locate.  In 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  because  of 
vocational  training,  as  was  testified  to 
by  the  Governor  and  others,  over  200,000 
jobs  were  made  available.  In  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  the  same  thing  is  true. 


By  way  of  commendation.  I  want  to 
say  that  those  two  States,  in  my  opinion, 
led  the  Nation  in  the  construction  of 
vocational  schools  and  in  economic  de- 
velopment efforts  through  the  honing  of 
skills  and  human  resources  that  exist  in 
those  States. 

Without  this  act,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  set  in  motion  in  this  coimtry  the  con- 
struction of  vocational  schools  which  are 
sorely  needed.  More  than  60  percent  of 
the  students  who  started  in  high  school 
do  not  finish  college.  They  drop  out  in 
later  years  of  high  school  or  in  early 
years  of  college.  So  without  any  new 
skills  these  young  people  are  relegated 
to  the  poverty  cycle.  That  is  why  we  are 
having  trouble  there  and  that  Ls  why  our 
welfare  rolls  are  swelling  all  over  the 
country.  Yoimg  people  who  received  no 
training  in  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation are  now  roaming  the  streets,  and 
those  who  might  not  be  are  in  substand- 
ard employment  receiving  substandard 
wages. 

Unless  we  gear  our  system  to  the  point 
where  our  hiunan  resources  at  the  higli 
school  level  might  be  honed  by  providing 
these  young  people  with  vocational 
training  and  vocational  and  technical 
education  we  will  continue  with  this 
cycle. 

The  Federal  effort  that  was  initiated 
by  EDA  has  been  a  great  catalyst  in  en- 
listing local  schools  to  dedicate  some  of 
their  funding  to  the  construction  of 
vocational  facilities.  We  see  this  all  over 
Appalachla  and  all  over  the  country, 
where  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration made  grants  of  50  percent, 
requiring  50  percent  State  or  locBl 
matching,  or,  in  other  instances,  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  counties  with  more 
than  7  percent  unemployment.  In  these 
areas,  they  were  able  to  provide  grants 
of  80  percent  with  only  20  percent  match- 
ing. 

This  has  been  done  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  I  would  say  that  is  the  most 
important  function  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  because  it  has 
finally  provided  for  all  to  see  on  this 
American  landscape,  vocational,  and 
technical  education.  That  is  going  to  be 
our  salvation  in  this  country. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  perform  in  the  Congress, 
and  I  think  the  Congress  has  furnished 
this  leadership  by  creating  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  and  by 
creating  the  criteria  imder  which  that 
Administration  can  make  grants  to  local 
school  districts  for  the  construction  of 
vocational  schools.  This  is  only  one  facet 
of  the  thrust  that  we  have  to  make  in 
economic  development. 

Health  care  is  most  important.  Why 
in  America  should  we  tolerate  a  life  ex- 
pectancy for  the  American  Indian  that 
is  20  years  under  that  of  the  white  popu- 
lation? Why  should  we  in  America  not 
provide  health  care  to  the  rvu-al  area  of 
this  Nation?  Why  should  we  In  America 
not  provide  hosiptals  in  the  nu-al  areas 
of  this  Nation? 

I  think  we  have  come  of  age.  I  think 
we  have  to  face  the  challenge  to  do  some- 
thing for  deprived  and  forgotten  people 
across  the  vast  expanse  of  our  land. 
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The  legislation  which  we  have  passed 
today  is  not  the  beginning;  it  is  just  one 
of  many  steps  that  we  have  taken  in  the 
eSort  to  make  America  the  land  of  op- 
portunity, a  land  where  all  Americans 
are  treated  equally  with  respect  to 
health  care,  education,  and  economic 
opportiinity. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  I  want  to 
thank  all  the  governors  who  appeared 
in  connection  with  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  for  telling  of  their  wisdom 
and  telling  of  the  aspirations  which  they 
hold  for  their  States  and  their  people. 
All  that  testimony  brought  together  rep- 
resents the  thinking  of  America,  and  the 
tliinking  of  America  is  that  the  chal- 
lenge is  before  us.  Let  us  face  it.  Let  us 
do  something  for  these  people.  This 
legislation  will  set  things  in  motion, 
things  which  will  be  productive  toward 
the  objectives  about  which  I  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
spoke  earlier  of  the  Senators  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Conunittee  who  have  given  so 
much  attention  to  the  overall  aspects  of 
the  bill  and  to  the  effort  to  improve  the 
economy  throughout  the  country. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  who  is  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  committee,  is  not  able  to 
be  present  this  afternoon,  but  he  left  with 
me  a  statement,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  at  this  time  for  the  privilege  of 
having  it  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

BTATUOKT  BT  SkMATOS  MX78KIX 

Mr.  Preeldent,  I  support  wltb  enthusUun 
tHe  pending  legiBlatlon,  S  575,  to  extend  the 
Appalaciilan  Regional  Development  Act. 
And  I  want  to  commend  Senators  Randolph, 
Montoya,  and  Cooper,  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  for  their  efforts  and  leadership 
m  strengthening  and  extending  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  AppcUachlan  Regional  Commission, 
established  In  1966,  was  a  landmark  experi- 
ment In  regional  development. 

Today,  five  years  later,  the  Conunlaalon 
has  not  solved  all  the  problems  set  before 
it.  Tet  it  has  made  significant  strides  to- 
ward Improving  the  economic  outlook  of  the 
Appalachian  states. 

~  The  successes  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  are  evidence  that  regional  co- 
operation in  administering  categorical  grants 
can  have  a  substantial  Impact  on  economic 
development. 

Its  failures  are  witneas  only  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  difficulties  in  stlmiilatlng  eco- 
nomic growth. 

We  know  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
formulation  of  growth  poUelee  which  tran- 
scend state  and  local  political  boundaries  and 
look  beyond  Isolated  economic  problems  of 
a  single  locale — ^policies  which  are  broad 
in  scope  and  oriented  toward  the  realities  of 
regional    economic   Independence. 

The  Appalachian  program  is  a  model  of 
such  an  approach.  I  hope  that  we  will  put 
to  good  use  the  lessons  learned  from  this 
experiment  and  strengthen  other  regional  ef- 
forts at  economic  derelopment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  quote  from  his  statement  very 
briefly.  He  said; 


The  Appalachian  Regional  Commljsalon, 
efhllahecl  in  1068,  was  a  landnoark  experi- 
ment in  regional  development. 

I  underscore  what  the  Senator  from 
Maine  said.  He  also  continued  by  say- 
ing: 

The  suooeaeee  of  the  Appalachian  Be- 
glcauU  Oommlswion  are  evidence  that  re- 
gional oooperktlon  in  administering  cate- 
gorical grants  can  have  a  subetanttal  impact 
on  eoonianlc  develoinnaiit. 

I  would  imderscore  also  his  words 
that: 

The  Appalachian  profram  is  a  model  of 
such  an  upproacti — 

Which  goes  beyond  political  bound- 
aries and  looks  borond  the  isolated  eco- 
nomic problems  of  a  single  locale. 

He  speaks  of  orientation  toward  the 
realities  of  regional  economic  independ- 
ence. 

Another  diligent  member  of  our  com- 
mittee in  the  past — he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress—is the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spomo),  who  also  asked,  if  he  were  not 
present  dining  the  debate,  that  his 
statement  be  inserted  in  the  Record.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  privi- 
leged to  include  it  in  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATSMINT     BT     SeNATOB     Spono 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  for  the  expeditious 
consideration  given  this  bill. 

The  Appalachian  development  effort  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  our  federal  pro- 
grams. It  has  provided  in  excess  of  $68  mil- 
lion in  Virginia  for  much-needed  technical 
and  higher  education  facilities,  medical 
treatment  centers,  highways  and  sewage 
treatment  facilities. 

The  assistance  provided  under  the  program 
has  helped  the  Appalachian  region  of  Vir- 
ginia to  participate  more  fully  in  the  growth 
of  our  national  economy.  Significantly,  the 
success  of  the  program  is  largely  the  result  of 
local  Initiative. 

Virginia  residents  of  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion have  been  disturbed  over  reports  that 
the  Administration  Intended  to  terminate 
the  program.  They  justifiably  felt  it  woiUd  be 
unwise  to  curtail  the  program  when  some  of 
ita  long-range  objectives  are  Just  beginning 
to  be  fulfilled. 

They  will  be  gratified  that  legislation  to 
extend  the  program  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  just  36  days  after  it  was  intro- 
duced. Mr.  President,  on  their  behalf,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  dlstlngiilahed  Chairman  of  the 
Committee;  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CoopB) ,  the  able  ranking  minority  member, 
and  the  other  Senators  who  participated  in 
the  development  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  said: 

The  Appalachian  development  effort  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  our  Federal  pro- 
grams. It  has  provided  in  excess  of  »68  mil- 
lion in  Virginia  for  much-needed  technical 
and  higher  education  facllltlee,  medical 
treatment  centers,  highways  and  sewage 
treatment  faclUttes.     , 

Of  course,  he  could  go  oo  and  on  about 
pr(^rrams  that  have  aided  counties  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  Just  at 


this  time  exactly  2  years  ago  I  was  testi- 
fying in  public  hearings  for  the  first  time 
as  a  freshman  Member  of  the  other 
body.  As  a  Congressman  of  some  60  days 
I  testified  for  the  2-year  completion  of 
of  the  6-year  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment program. 

Today  as  a  freshman  Senator  of  some 
48  days,  I  rise  in  support  of  a  4-year  re- 
newal of  a  program  that  has  done  so 
much  to  aid  in  the  development  and  in 
the  revitalizatlon  of  an  economically  de- 
prived area. 

A  most  commendable  start  has  been 
made.  We  must  see  it  to  a  commendable 
conclusion. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  Senator  ftui- 
DOLPH,  and  I  live  in  neighboring  States 
Senator  Randolph  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  his  dedication  to  this  pro- 
gram which  has  been  so  effective  in  up- 
grading the  region  with  which  it  deals. 
His  leadership  has  provided  the  legis- 
lative spark  necessary  to  ignite  the  fuse 
leading  to  approval  and  he  should  have 
our  thanks. 

Senator  Randolph's  State  is  all-Appa- 
lachian. Mine  is  partly  Appalachian.  No 
State  has  fewer  counties  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region  than  does  Maryland,  but 
I  think  my  Appalachian  colleagues  will 
agree,  Maryland  has  played  an  Important 
role  in  the  development  of  this  unique 
undertaking. 

It  will  be  remembered,  it  was  a  Mary- 
land Governor,  who  in  1960  first  called 
together  his  fellow  Appalachian  Gover- 
nors to  discuss  the  idea  of  a  multlstate 
regional  attack  on  the  problems  of  the 
region. 

All  of  Maryland's  Governors  since  the 
Inception  of  the  program  in  1965  have 
played  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission — one 
of  them  serving  as  States  cochairman. 
They  have  played  an  active  role  for  a 
very  basic,  yet  profoimd.  reason: 

With  this  program  they  have  had  a 
"piece  of  the  action." 

They  are  part  of  the  planning  process, 
indeed,  under  the  act,  the  chief  planner. 
They  are  the  project  initiator— by  law. 
Most  importantly,  they  make  that  most 
meaningful  of  governmental  decisions: 
Where  and  how  the  money  is  going  to 
be  spent.  They  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  allocation  of  funds.  In  the  categori- 
cal grants  scheme  of  things.  States  and 
localities  receive  whatever  Washington 
disgorges,  in  whatever  form  it  disgorges. 
Not  here.  Here  the  States  stand  as  full 
partners  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Here  we  have  a  model  of  federalism  that 
has  proved  itself  for  6  years. 

The  President  has  recognized  this.  In 
his  rural  revenue  sharing  message  of 
yesterday,  the  President  paid  tribute  to 
the  "grassroots  planning  process"  that 
has  been  a  staple  of  the  Appalachian 
program.  The  President  also  remarked 
on  the  success  of  the  Appalachian  Com- 
mission's "coordinated  development  ap- 
proach." It  has  been  a  success.  We  all 
recognize  that. 

In  my  view  it  has  been  a  success  for  a 
rather  elementary  reason :  It  has  proved 
the  worth  of  an  imcompllcated,  non- 
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restrictive,  noncategorical  grant  pro- 
gram. What  we  really  have  in  Appalachia 
is  a  "modified  block  grant"  program.  It 
has  cut  across  the  binding  categories  of 
our  existing  programs  to  "make  projects 
go"  where  they  could  not  have,  hawi  only 
the  categorical  programs  been  available. 
It  has  served  as  a  "packager"  of  pro- 
grams, a  "brcrfcer,"  a  "consolidator,"  and 
"coordinator."  It  has  done  things  in  and 
for  Appalachia  that  I  think  this  Con- 
gress should  consider  doing  for  all  our 
States. 

Besides  being  a  giant  scissors  cutting 
through  categorical  programs,  the  Ap- 
palachian Commission  has  done  some- 
thing else  that  I  think  may  be  even  more 
important  than  making  sense  of  the 
funding  schemes. 

The  other  thing  is  less  tangible,  less 
heralded.  This  program  has  demonstrat- 
ed the  ability  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ments to  get  the  job  done.  For  the  past 
6  years  there  has  been  a  fantastic  job  of 
institution  building  going  on.  Planning 
capability  and  professional  administra- 
tion has  come  to  the  Appalachian  region. 
The  institutions  of  local  government, 
of  State  government,  have  been  strength- 
ened manyfold  In  the  last  6  years  with 
the  money  and  technical  assistance  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
It's  almost  like  an  old-fashioned  barn 
raising  to  me  how  these  13  States,  397 
counties,  and  the  Commission  have 
pulled  together. 

I  am  witness  to  the  impact  on  the  re- 
gion the  Appalachian  Commission  has 
made — in  the  development  of  its  economy 
and  its  resources.  I  live  in  the  region.  I 
have  seen  it. 

Under  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission program  Mtiryland  has: 

First.  Identified  the  basic  problems 
which  serve  to  inhibit  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Appalachian  counties; 

Second.  E>esignated  areas  of  relatively 
high  growth  potential;  and 

Iliird.  Developed  a  strategy  for  stimu- 
lating growth  and  development  in  these 
areas  and  has  made  important  progress 
in  the  implementation  of  its  strategy 
and  achieving  improvements  in  the  re- 
gion. 

Tliere  have  been  three  main  themes  in 
Maryland's  Appalachian  program. 

The  first  of  these  has  focused  on  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  system  of  trans- 
portation in  this  area.  This  deficiency  has 
had  two  major  effects:  It  has  discour- 
aged the  location  of  industry  in  Ap- 
palachian Maryland  due  to  its  inacces- 
sibility to  major  market  areas;  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  isolation  of  the  local  com- 
munities and  the  inability  of  the  local 
labor  force  to  commute  to  nearby  areas 
of  potential  employment. 

In  an  attempt  to  overcome  this  isola- 
tion, a  modem  high-speed  highway  is 
being  built  which  will  link  the  three  Ap- 
palachian counties  of  Maryland  to  the 
major  metropolitan  markets  of  Baltimore 
and  Washington  smd  the  rich  industrial 
heart  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  making 
the  area  more  attractive  to  industry  and 
increasing  the  mobility  of  the  local  labor 
force.  Obligations  to  Appalachian  Mary- 
land under  developmental  highway  pro- 


gram as  of  January  31,  1971,  totaled  ap- 
proximately $24  million. 

The  second  major  theme  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  to  concentrate  investment 
in  the  designated  growth  areas  of  Hag- 
erstown,  Cumberland,  and  Oakland.  Ap- 
palachian investments  have  l>een  made 
in  Hagerstown  in  vocational  education 
and  other  educational  facilities,  sewage 
treatment,  housing,  and  airport  projects; 
in  Cumberland,  in  health  and  education, 
vocational  education  and  recreation: 
and  in  Oakland,  in  water  resources  and 
the  environment,  vocational  education, 
other  education  facilities,  and  health.  All 
of  these  projects  have  contributed  to  the 
attractiveness  of  these  areas  to  industry. 

Visible  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
Appalachian  program  in  aiding  com- 
mmiity  development  can  be  seen  in  Oak- 
land. The  funds  made  available  through 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  made  it  possible  for  this  community 
to  build  an  access  road  and  a  new  water 
sy.stem  that  were  critical  in  enabling  it 
to  attract  a  new  optical  instruments 
plant  into  the  town.  Appalachian  pro- 
gram investments  are  not  the  only  rea- 
sons for  this  plant  location,  but  I  feel 
sure  that  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  them. 

The  third  theme  of  the  Appalachian 
program  in  Maryland  has  focused  on 
the  need  for  improvement  in  the  skills 
and  qualifications  of  the  labor  force. 
Under  the  Appalachian  progreun,  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  three  counties  to 
build  a  major  area-sei-vlng  complex  of 
vocational/technical  schools.  Over  tlVz 
inilUon  have  been  made  available  to  the 
State  of  Maryland  for  this  purpose. 

Another  important  area  of  investment 
which  has  served  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  labor  force  has  been  in  the  pro- 
vision of  improved  health  facilities  and 
services.  A  comprehensive  health  center 
is  presently  being  built  in  Cmnberland. 
When  completed,  this  center  will  provide 
a  broad  range  of  health  care  and  serv- 
ices to  the  area. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion's activities  in  Maryland  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  validity  and  the  sigiiificant 
impact  of  this  kind  of  program.  Invest- 
ments are  concentrated  in  areas  of  rela- 
tive growth  potential  in  an  effort  to  build 
up  the  local  economy  to  the  point  where 
it  is  self-sustaining  and  capable  of  pro- 
viding a  satisfactory  standard  of  living 
to  the  area's  population.  At  the  same 
time,  efforts  are  made  to  develop  the 
human  resources  in  the  area  to  enable 
individuals  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  do  so,  participate  in  the  process 
of  economic  growth. 

I  emphasize  in  closing  that  the  Com- 
mission program  deals  with  a  broad 
range  of  commimity  facility,  health,  and 
education  programs.  This  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  State  of  Maryland  to 
"tailor"  a  development  program  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  this  portion  of  the 
State. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Re- 
public, development  in  the  Appalachian 
region  has  been  of  great  concern  to  the 


National  Government.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Albert 
Gallatin,  in  a  report  to  Congress,  de- 
scribed the  need  for  a  system  of  interior 
transportation  improvements  to  pene- 
trate the  moimtains  of  Appalachia  and 
connect  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  the 
continental  interior. 

In  the  mid-1800's,  these  same  trans- 
portation conditions  in  parts  of  Appsda- 
chia  generated  debates  between  Henry 
Clay  and  Daniel  Webster. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, there  was  national  concern  over 
devastation  caused  in  Appalachia  by 
overlogging.  This  concern  resulted  in  the 
laws  authorizing  the  creation  of  national 
forests  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Numerous  reports  and  programs  deal- 
ing with  Appalachian  problems  were  pre- 
pared in  the  early  depression  years  of  the 
1930's. 

Benton  McKaye,  one  of  the  founders  of 
regional  planning  in  this  Nation,  pro- 
posed a  special  Appalachian  program 
that  would  concentrate  on  the  construc- 
tion of  development  highways,  new 
towns,  and  water  resource  developments. 

The  most  recent  national  concern  over 
the  problems  of  Appalachia  developed  in 
the  latter  1950's  and  early  1960's,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  economic  crisis 
caused  by  mechanization  of  the  extrac- 
tive industries,  particularly  coal  mining, 
the  decline  in  agricultural  employment, 
and  the  vulnerability  of  the  region  as 
a  supplier  of  basic  goods  to  a  national 
economy  which  was  experiencing  reces- 
sion. 

In  May  1960,  the  Governors  of  10  Ap- 
palEu;hian  States  met  at  the  call  of  then 
Gov.  Millard  Tawes  of  Maryland,  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  proposing  a  com- 
mon, coordinated,  interstate  approach 
to  the  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

In  April  1963,  after  a  number  of  in- 
vestigative studies,  the  Governors  met 
with  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  dis- 
cuss their  recommended  program,  in  re- 
sponse to  which  the  President  establish- 
ed the  President's  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  a  body  most  unique  in 
American  politics,  combining  the  re- 
sources of  10  Appalachian  States  and  10 
Federal  agencies. 

PARC  prepared  and  submitted  a  re- 
port 1  year  later  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  The  President  reviewed  the 
the  study  and  passed  its  recommenda- 
tions on  to  Congress  proposing  a  bold 
and  ambitious  program  of  regional  de- 
velopment to  initiate  a  process  of  self- 
sustaining  growth  to  Appalachia.  Four 
priorities  were  identified: 

Immediate  improvement  in  human  re- 
sources. 

Elimination  of  the  region's  isolation 
from  the  surrounding  national  economy. 

Development  of  public  facilities  and 
services  needed  to  support  the  growing 
economy. 

Conservation  and  efficient  utilization 
of  the  region's  natural,  timber,  land,  and 
water  resources. 

In  1965,  Congress  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  through  the  enactment  of 
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the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965.  It  was  a  response  to  the  se- 
vere economic  and  social  conditions 
which  existed  in  large  sections  of  the 
i-egion.  Barely  more  than  a  subsistence 
economy  had  existed  from  the  earliest 
days  of  settlement  in  many  counties  of 
the  rural,  isolated  heartland  of  Appa- 
lachia. 

The  fundamental  assumption  behind 
the  Appalachian  program  has  been  that 
a  "strategy  for  growth"  must  be  devel- 
oped democratically  through  coopera- 
tive action.  It  cannot  be  conceived  by 
one  agency  of  government  nor  even  one 
level  of  government.  It  can  grow  only 
out  of  the  consensus  of  all  the  public  and 
private  interests  involved. 

The  Appalachian  Act  has  provided  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion a  total  framework  of  coordinated, 
cooperative,  comprehensive  action. 

Through  partnership  administration, 
new  approaches  to  making  systematic 
improvements  in  health,  education, 
transportation,  the  environment,  re- 
source utilization,  and  the  operations  of 
governments  at  all  levels  have  been  tried. 
By  no  means  is  the  job  complete,  nor 
does  universal  consensus  prevail  con- 
cerning the  goals  of  development.  But  a 
substantial  beginning  has  been  made. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  said 
in  liis  state  of  the  Union  address : 

We  must  deal  with  the  quality  of  life  in 
America  on  the  farm  as  well  as  the  suburb: 
In  the  village  as  well  as  the  city. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Governors,  the  Ap- 
palachian Act  was  a  pioneering  experi- 
ment to  test  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  group  of  States  could  de- 
vise a  strategy  for  rural  and  urban 
growth.  I  believe  that  challenge  is  being 
met  in  Appalachia. 

On  July  14.  1970,  11  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Governors  met  with  President 
Nixon  and  in  answer  to  his  questions, 
enthusiastically  endorsed  the  program 
and  the  concept  made  possible  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 

A  brief  review  of  progress  made  during 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission's 
existence  since  1965  is  in  order. 

Let  us  consider  the  most  tragic  prob- 
lems that  h£is  faced  Apf>alachia. 

Each  year  great  numbers  of  young 
people  leave  the  region  because  of  the 
lack  of  opportunity  for  jobs  and  the  iso- 
lation. This  outmigration  not  only  re- 
duces the  potential  labor  pool,  but  tends 
to  leave  behind  barren  ground  for  de- 
velopment. This  exodus  of  our  people, 
often  those  who  are  better  educated  de- 
nies the  region  the  essential  element  for 
future  growth. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  out- 
migration has  slowed.  Some  counties  in 
southern  Appalachia  which  were  centers 
of  outmigration  in  the  1950's  have  turned 
around  and  have  become  centers  of  in- 
migration.  Appalachia  Georgia  has  been 
experiencing  irunigration.  Net  outmigra- 
tion has  slowed  in  the  Appalachian  areas 
of  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
my  own  State  of  West  Virginia. 

I  believe  that   the   Appalachian  de- 


velopment program  has  played  a  major 
part  in  reducing  the  exodus  of  young 
people.  Since  1965,  the  Commission  hsis 
placed  special  emphasis  on  assistance  for 
education,  particularly  on  vocational- 
technical  education.  After  considerable 
study,  the  objective  has  been  to  construct 
facilities  to  train  at  least  50  percent  of 
its  high  school  students  in  vocational- 
technical  occupations.  By  the  end  of  the 
past  fiscal  year,  260  facilities  had  been 
approved  by  the  Commission  for  such 
purposes.  Forty  additional  projects  were 
approved  during  the  last  6  months  in 
1970. 

Under  this  impetus,  vocational  tech- 
nical high  school  enrollments  in  Appa- 
lachia increased  by  34  percent  while 
overall  high  school  enrollments  incretised 
by  13  percent.  As  recently  as  1967,  enroll- 
ments in  vocational-technical  education 
in  the  region  lagged  behind  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  By  1969  this  pattern  had  been 
changed  and  the  region  is  on  par  with 
the  Nation. 

In  post-high  school  vocational  and 
technical  education  the  rates  on  the  re- 
gion have  far  exceeded  those  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  has  been  to  re- 
duce high  school  dropout  rates  by  making 
technical  and  vocational  education  really 
relevant  to  the  job  market  into  which 
students  were  entering. 

In  1966,  about  62  percent  of  the  Ap- 
palachian vocational-education  courses 
were  for  occupations  which  make  up  only 
5  percent  of  the  projected  1975  national 
job  market.  Under  the  impetus  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  pro- 
gram, this  deficiency  in  education  is  be- 
ing corrected. 

Tlie  number  of  students  taking  job- 
relevant  training  has  increased  from  38 
percent  in  1966  to  44  percent  3  years 
later.  Moreover,  in  the  schools  built  and 
equipped  with  Appalachian  assistance 
80  percent  of  the  students  are  in  job- 
relevant  curricula.  These  students  ac- 
count for  the  58  percent  of  increased 
enrollment  in  health  occupations;  52 
percent  in  technical  education  and  52 
percent  in  trades  and  industry  in  the  re- 
gion. 

It  takes  a  long  time  from  the  day  a 
school  board  decides  to  establish  a  new 
vocational  school  until  the  day  the  con- 
struction is  completed,  faculty  and  equip- 
ment are  obtained  and  the  first  class 
graduated.  I  feel  that  much  has  been  ac- 
complished in  this  field  in  the  relatively 
short  life  of  the  Appalachian  program. 
Much  more  remains  to  be  done,  and  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  congressional 
authorization  for  extension  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  pro- 
gram. 

The  economy  of  Appalachia  is  pro- 
gressing. Since  1965  close  to  a  half  mil- 
lion new  jobs  have  been  added  to  the 
Appalachian  economy. 

True,  the  rate  of  job  growth  in  Ap- 
palachia has  not  matched  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  but  the  gap  i.'!  narrow- 
ing— and  during  the  fiscal  year  1970,  Lhe 
rate  of  employment  growth  in  Appalach- 
ia slightly  exceeded  that  of  the  United 
States. 
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In  19S2,  the  unemployment  rate  for  the 
region  was  8.7  percent;  for  the  Nation  it 
was  5.5  percent.  During  fiscal  year  1970 
the  unemployment  rate  for  Appalachia 
was  3.8  percent,  compared  to  3.5  percent 
for  the  Nation. 

The  Appalachian  development  pro- 
gram, by  helping  to  prepare  people  for 
productive  lives,  by  helping  to  build  the 
foundation  of  essential  roads  and  other 
public  facilities,  and  by  giving  the  people 
of  the  region  positive  support  to  achieve 
their  full  potential,  has  contributed  to 
the  improvement  in  the  job  picture. 

The  region  has  been  blighted  by  a  high 
note  of  substandard  housing.  In  1968,  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  es- 
tablished a  revolving  fund  in  housing. 
Since  that  time,  59  organizations  have 
received  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission assistance  with  loans  totaling 
$2.5  million.  These  loans  have  been  used 
to  plan  7.093  housing  units  estimated  to 
cost  $97.7  million.  The  ARC  housing  fund 
has  increased  use  of  the  basic  Federal 
housing  program  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  by  over  600  percent  since 
its  inception. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  earlier  about 
the  emphasis  placed  on  education  by  the 
Appalachian  program.  These  responses 
were  to  increasing  opportunities  at  the 
liigh  school  and  post-high  school  years. 
But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  far  too 
many  youngsters  in  the  region  who  can- 
not take  advantage  of  those  expanding 
opportunities  because  they  have  grown 
up  without  early  health  and  educational 
advantages.  In  Appalachia,  there  are 
rome  2  million  children  under  the  age  of 
6 — half  of  them  in  families  with  very  low- 
incomes.  These  years  are  the  most  criti- 
cal in  the  physical  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  a  child.  Yet  far  too  many  of 
the  region's  children  are  without  the 
services  essential  to  the  development  of 
strong  minds  and  bodies.  In  1969,  the 
Congress  directed  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  to  undertake  a  child 
development  program  to  demonstrate 
how  this  problem  could  be  effectively 
overcome.  Most  of  the  Appalachian 
States  are  moving  ahead  to  plan  for  child 
development;  in  the  next  few  months 
the  first  active  services  will  begin.  All  of 
this  important  work  is  just  beginning  and 
on  a  very  limited  basis.  If  it  is  curtailed, 
the  children  of  Appalachia  will  be  the 
most  immediate  losers,  but  the  entire  re- 
gion will  lose  a  large  part  of  its  most  pre- 
cious resource. 

The  entire  country,  Mr.  President,  is 
concerned  about  the  crisis  in  health  care. 

With  support  from  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  systems  are  being 
developed  in  Appalachia  to  demonstrate 
effective  ways  to  provide  health  services 
and  to  reach  people  in  rural  areas.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  being  given  to  plan- 
ning and  the  involvement  of  local  people 
in  the  setting  of  priorities  for  the  use  of 
Appalachian  funds.  In  nine  southern 
West  Virginia  counties,  the  Appalachian 
demonstration  program  is  beginning  to 
evidence  techniques  for  getting  care  to 
the  people  who  need  it  even  though  they 
live  in  remote  sections.  But  I  emphasize 
that  this  is  a  beginning.  The  health  pro- 
gram aided  by  the  Commission  provided 
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the  first  grants  in  1968.  These  grants  are 
going  to  demonstration  projects  which 
cover  one-fourth  of  the  region's  counties 
in  which  approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
Appalachian  population  resides.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  these  demonstra- 
tion projects  are  started  imder  the  ex- 
plicit provision  that  annual  grants  for 
their  operations  could  be  made  for  up  to 
5  years.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  en- 
courage areas  to  begin  these  demonstra- 
tions and  then  terminate  them  in  mid- 
stream and  before  the  objectives  of  each 
demonstration  were  achieved. 

I  have  dwelled  on  education  and 
health  because  these  elements  are  abso- 
lutely fundamental  to  the  forward  prog- 
ress of  the  region.  Those  involved  in  the 
region's  development  also  recognize  that 
good  roads  are  vital,  too.  Without  mod- 
em highways,  many  people  will  not  be 
able  to  avail  themselves  of  new  hospitals 
and  schools  and  community  colleges. 

Since  1965,  314  miles  of  Appalachian 
development  highways  have  been  com- 
pleted; over  484  miles  are  under  con- 
struction; and  more  than  1,000  miles 
right-of-way  and  engineering  is  in  prog- 
ress. With  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission  support  many  access  roads  have 
been  constructed  to  industrial  areas, 
recreational  facilities  and  other  activities 
germane  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  region.  It  is  felt  that  the  completion 
of  the  development  highway  system  will 
open  up  the  area  even  more  to  the  loca- 
tion of  new  industry.  Markets  will  be 
brought  closer,  new  supply  routes  will  be 
opened,  and  workers  will  find  it  easier  to 
get  to  jobs.  New  developments — indus- 
trial and  commercial  as  well  as  recrea- 
tional and  educational— will  be  stimu- 
lated in  the  region. 

But  more  time  is  required  to  fully  con- 
struct the  network  of  Appalachian  high- 
way corridors  to  reap  the  full  benefit 
from  the  public's  investment  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  extension  of 
the  Appalachian  program  for  one  basic 
reason:  the  job  is  not  done.  We  are  a 
lot  closer  than  we  were  in  1965.  In  some 
aspects  of  the  program,  we  have  virtually 
accomplished  the  mission.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  this  region  were  made  a  promise, 
given  a  commitment  in  1965.  We  cannot 
break  faith  with  them. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  as- 
pect of  the  Appalachian  legislation  with 
which  I  have  had  an  opportvmity  to  be- 
come very  familiar  is  the  authority 
which  that  legislation  grants  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  to  make  grants  to  the 
Appalachian  area  to  seal  and  fill  voids 
in  abandoned  coal  mines  and  abandoned 
oil  and  gas  wells,  and  to  reclaim  and 
rehabilitate  land  affected  by  the  strip 
and  surface  mining  and  processing  of 
coal  and  other  minerals. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  great 
problems  which  have  been  created  in 
Appalachia  as  a  result  of  mining  in  that 
area.  But  mining  is  the  very  foundation 
of  much  of  the  economy  of  Appalachia 
and  a  great  effort  was  made  to  seek  so- 
lutions to  these  problems  so  that  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  area  could  be  im- 
proved and  at  the  same  time  the  eco- 
nomic contribution  to  the  area  from 
mining  could  continue. 


Subsidence  problems  resulting  from  the 
location  of  abandoned  mines  in  popu- 
lated areas  were  perhaps  some  of  the 
most  heart-rending  experiences  which 
took  place  in  the  Appalachian  area.  The 
Nation  watched  as  cities  such  as  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  struggled  to  save  buildings  and 
homes  wliich  were  breaking  apart  as  the 
ground  subsided  beneath  them. 

Under  the  Appalachian  Act,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  expressed  their 
sympathy  for  this  problem  and  gave  aid 
to  Appalachia.  For  there  is  perhaps  noth- 
ing quite  so  tragic  as  to  see  a  person 
who  has  worked  hard  all  of  his  life  to 
provide  a  home  for  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  family  lose  his  home  as  the 
ground  gives  way  beneath  it.  The  aid  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  took  the 
form  of  action  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  The  Bureau  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  projects  which  were  financed  up 
to  75  percent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  projects  placed  backfill  ma- 
terial beneath  the  groimd  by  traditional 
methods  which  were  very  expensive  con- 
sidering the  surface  support  provided. 
They  required  the  drilling  of  thousands 
of  holes  and  it  was  diflQcult  to  backfill 
under  existing  buildings. 

While  all  of  this  was  going  on  and  our 
attention  was  directed  toward  Appa- 
lachia, similar  subsidence  problems  were 
taking  their  toll  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation  where  mining  plays  an  important 
role.  But  because  the  problem  was  most 
obvious  in  the  more  heavily  populated 
and  mined  Appalachian  area,  the  au- 
thority for  Federal  assistance  was  lim- 
ited to  that  region.  This  did  not  mean 
that  the  man  in  another  part  of  the 
Nation  who  lost  liis  home  to  subsidence 
suffered  any  less  than  his  Appalachian 
brother.  It  means  only  that  his  situation 
was  a  little  more  isolated.  In  both  cases 
a  man  was  left  without  a  home  which 
in  many  cases  represented  his  life's  sav- 
ings and  work. 

Perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Appalachian  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress was  willing  to  limit  Federal  assist- 
ance to  Appalachia  and  ignore  the  simi- 
lar needs  of  the  remainder  of  the  Nation 
because  help  to  meet  subsidence  prob- 
lems through  the  backfilling  of  aban- 
doned mines  in  potential  subsidence 
areas  was  so  expensive.  But  that  is  no 
longer  true  today.  Events  in  the  past 
year  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  now 
economically  feasible  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  make  its 
assistance  available  to  all  citizens  of  this 
Nation  who  live  with  subsidence  prob- 
lems and  not  limit  that  assistance  to  the 
citizens  of  one  particular  region  of  the 
Nation.  Indeed,  in  fairness,  justice,  and 
equity,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  extend  this  one  small  seg- 
ment of  the  Appalachian  legislation  to 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  to  which  I 
refer  and  which  I  believe  justify  action 
by  the  Congress,  centered  around  the 
city  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  and  the  sub- 
sidence problem  which  that  city  of  ap- 
proximately 10,000  persons  in  southern 
Wyoming  has  lived  with  4  years.  Two 
years  ago,  one  section  of  the  city  began 
experiencing    subsidence    in    a    greater 


degree  than  the  city  had  previously 
known.  Several  families  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  homes  for  safety  reasons. 
Others  remained,  but  watched  openings 
appear  in  their  walls,  floors  sag,  and  so 
forth.  Indeed,  at  night,  they  listen  from' 
their  beds  as  the  entire  house  creaks. 

At  first  the  Bureau  of  Mines  said  there 
was  nothing  that  it  could  do  to  help. 
The  problem  was  that  the  known  tech- 
niques for  backfilling  abandoned  mines 
in  subsidence  areas  were  so  expensive 
as  compared  to  the  surface  support  pro- 
vided that  they  were  not  economicallj' 
feasible  especially  since  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  not  authorized  to  assist  the 
city  of  Rock  Springs  although  it  was 
authorized  to  assist  in  the  Appalachian 
States. 

But  Rock  Springs  did  not  give  up.  The 
subject  was  pursued  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  In  the  midst  of  this  activity,  the 
Dowell  Division  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
came  forward  with  a  new  technique  it 
had  developed  for  backfilling  mine  voids. 
This  technique  was  a  new  application  of 
equipment  which  had  been  developed  for 
use  in  the  oil  and  gas  fields.  It  involved 
the  pumping  of  slurry  into  the  voids  and 
depositing  the  backfill  material  through- 
out the  void  by  means  of  controlling  the 
velocity  of  the  slurry. 

In  theory  the  technique  was  feasible. 
A  model  was  developed  by  Dowell  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  quite  im- 
pressed. Because  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
had  a  responsibility  in  the  Appalachian 
region  and  the  Dowell  technique,  if 
workable,  offered  to  provide  much 
greater  surface  support  at  less  cost  and 
without  the  disturbance  to  the  commu- 
nity caused  by  other  techniques,  the 
Bureau  offered  to  spend  $55,000  on  a 
demonstration  of  the  Dowell  technique. 
Because  the  Dowell  technique  offered  a 
possible  solution  to  the  Rock  Springs 
problem,  the  city,  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
and  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Wyoming  pursued  the  effort  to  fund  a 
demonstration.  A  demonstration  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  provided  $170,000  to 
finance  the  demonstration  of  the  Dowell 
technique  in  Rock  Springs.  A  non-Fed- 
eral local  share  was  provided  in  the 
amount  of  $20,000,  and  the  demonstra- 
tion project  was  underway. 

Last  October,  Dowell  began  to  pump 
20,000  cubic  yards  of  backfill  into  mine 
voids  under  Rock  Springs.  On  Decem- 
ber 9,  1970,  following  completion  of  the 
demonstration  project,  I  hosted  a  meet- 
ing in  Washington  which  was  attended 
by  representatives  from  Dowell,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  and  HUD.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  provide  a  prelimi- 
nary analysis  of  the  demonstration  proj- 
ect. At  this  time,  every  indication  is  that 
the  demonstration  of  the  Dowell  tech- 
nique was  totally  successful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  expressing  the  prelimi- 
nary findings  of  the  Federal  agency 
which  is  so  very  qualified  to  judge  the 
results  of  the  demonstration. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
slb  follows: 

BTjRiAtr  OF  Mines. 
WasMnffton,  D.C.,  January  27,  1971. 
Hon.  Ci-rrroRD  P.  Hansen. 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  This  reapondB  to 
your  request,  directed  to  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Cor- 
gan  at  a  meeting  In  your  office  on  December 
18,  1970.  for  an  opinion  concerning  the  feas- 
ibility of  supporting  the  surface  i  i  Rock 
Springs,  Wyoming,  by  a  large-scale  applica- 
tion of  the  recently  demonstrated  Dowell 
Division  technique  of  backfilling  Inundated 
mine  voids. 

Recapping  the  program  to  date,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  became  Involved  with  others  In  the 
Dowell  demonstration  project  because  we  felt 
that  the  hydraulic  principles  In  a  single  bore- 
hole Injection  system  (as  propoied  by  Dowell 
were  sound,  and  If  an  actual  demonstration 
of  the  technique  proved  to  be  successful  we 
knew  that  such  a  system  could  have  wide 
application  In  the  filling  and  sealing  of  In- 
undated mine  voids,  particularly  where  sub- 
sidence was  an  urgent  problem. 

Our  engineers  were  present  throughout  the 
entire  demonstration  period  which  extended 
from  12:30  pjn.,  October  26  to  11:30  pjn., 
November  4,  1970.  a  total  elapsed  work  time 
of  227  hours.  This  period  included  non-oper- 
ating time  of  about  65  hours  due  to  a  power 
failure,  a  breakdown  of  auxiliary  equipment, 
oversized  flushing  material,  and  other  prob- 
lems considered  normal  for  an  Initial  ex- 
perimental project.  During  the  162  hoiirs  of 
effective  operations.  19,500  cubic  yards  of 
sand  was  transferred  from  the  surface 
through  the  closed  system  which  consisted 
of  a  blender,  a  slurry  pump,  a  pipeline,  and 
a  cased  borehole  to  the  Inundated  mine  voids 
located  approximtaely  120  feet  belovv  the 
'  surface.  An  average  Injection  rate  of  120 
cubic  yards  of  sand  per  hour  was  achieved 
during  the  demonstration. 

While  it  was  apparent  (on  November  5) 
that  the  injection  phase  of  the  demonstra- 
tion proved  to  be  successful,  the  use  of  the 
system,  however.  In  terms  of  the  pattern 
and  depth  of  sand  deposition  that  would 
provide  support  to  the  surface  had  not,  at 
that  time,  been  conclusively  demonstrated. 
The  Bureau,  therefore,  during  the  period  of 
December  16,  1970,  through  January  15,  1971. 
conducted  a  36-borehole  drilling  and  sand 
deposit  evaluation  program  in  the  mine  voids 
of  the  demonstration  area  within  a  radius 
of  360  feet  from  the  Injection  borehole  to 
determine  the  location  of  the  sand.  The  in- 
formation obtained  was  correlated  with  simi- 
lar data  obtained  earlier  by  Dowell  from  the 
injection  well,  two  water  supply  wells,  and 
four  caliper  survey  boreholes. 

Data  obtained  from  the  Bureau's  drilling 
program  were  evaluated  by  Johnson-Permelia 
&  Crank,  Incorporated,  Consulting  Engineers 
&  Land  Surveyors  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo- 
ming; by  Mr.  Ftank  Morgando,  principal  en- 
gineering geologist  from  the  Wyoming  High- 
way Department;  and  by  Bureau  of  Mines 
engineers.  It  was  the  consensus  that  the 
pattern  of  sand-filled  voids  in  the  mine  did 
not  form  a  circular  shape  around  the  injec- 
tion well;  that  most  of  the  sand  flowed 
northeast,  east,  and  southeast  from  the  In- 
jection well  apparently  following  paths  of 
least  resistance:  and  that  heavily  caved 
strata  encountered  in  the  mine  voids  below 
the  intersection  of  Connecticut  Avenue  and 
D  Street  effectively  Impeded  the  flow  of  sand 
Into  that  area.  It  was  also  agreed  that  none 
of  the  sand  penetrated  west  of  the  entry  and 
airway  which  are  situated  40  and  80  feet  west 
of  the  injection  borehole.  Obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  sand  in  these  passageways  is  attrib- 
uted to  man-engineered  drainage  and  ven- 
tilation control  measures  developed  during 
past  mining  operations.  The  line  drawn  In 


red  on  the  attached  map  outlines  the  area 
in  the  mine  where  it  was  agreed  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  sand  had  been  deposited. 

It  is  the  considered  Judgment  of  Bureau 
engineers  that  the  Dowell  process  Is  feasible 
as  a  means  of  providing  surface  support 
above  inundated  mine  workings.  Experience 
gained  from  this  experiment,  however.  Indi- 
cates that  adequate  control  measures  would 
have  to  be  Incorporated  in  a  large-scale  sub- 
sidence control  project  to  assure  that  the 
ail  material  is  deposited  in  the  mine  voids 
where  it  is  needed.  Adequate  monitoring  of 
the  sand  flow  at  the  planned  limits  of  a 
project  area  would.  In  our  opinion,  help  to 
a?compllsh  this.  Also,  since  maps  of  aban- 
doned underground  mines  do  not  always  re- 
flect the  actual  conditions,  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  that  multiple  injection  wells 
would  be  necessary  to  circumvent  major  ob- 
structions such  as  the  man-made  barrier  en- 
countered at  the  Rock  Springs  demonstra- 
tion project  site. 

Although  there  Is  some  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  the  process  might  be  equally  effec- 
tive in  flUing  abandoned  workings  that  are 
not  Inundated,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  this 
until  a  demonstration  under  non-inundated 
conditions  is  conducted. 

We  appreciate  the  great  interest  you  have 
demonstrated  in  the  overall  conduct  of  this 
successful  mine  backfllUng  project,  particu- 
larly your  efforts  In  coordinating  the  activ- 
ities of  local,  State,  and  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  project  wtDrk.  Please  be  as- 
sured that  the  data  obtained  from  the  experi- 
ment will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  otir 
on-going  subsidence  prevention  program. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
next  2  to  6  weeks,  both  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  should  make 
available  their  final  reports  of  the  dem- 
onstration which  took  place  in  Rock 
Springs.  Both  the  Bureau  and  the  De- 
partment monitored  the  demonstration 
closely  and  have  analyzed  all  of  the  fac- 
tors involved  from  the  technical  and 
human  point  of  view.  I  know  that  these 
reports  will  be  of  great  interest  to  my 
colleagues.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  reE>orts  will  underline  the 
success  of  the  Dowell  technique  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  preliminary  reports. 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  at  this 
time  the  full  impact  which  the  success  of 
this  demonstration  will  have  on  the  parts 
of  the  Nation  which  face  subsidence 
problems.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  we 
can  contemplate  a  complete  and  perma- 
nent solution  to  the  subsidence  prob- 
lems throughout  the  Nation.  But  it  would 
be  grossly  unfair  to  deny  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  solution  to  all  the  areas  of  the 
United  States  outside  of  Appalachia.  I 
perhaps  am  most  sensitive  to  this  point 
because  it  was  the  persistence  of  a  Wyo- 
ming community  that  led  to  the  success- 
ful demonstration  of  the  Dowell  tech- 
nique which  now  offers  such  great  hope 
to  Appalachia  and  the  entire  country.  It 
would  be  the  extreme  irony  if  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  were  now  denied  Federal 
assistance  to  apply  the  Dowell  technique 
to  its  subsidence  problem  and  all  Fed- 
eral effort  was  concentrated  in  one 
region  of  the  Nation. 

And  there  is  no  need  to  ignore  the  sub- 
sidence problem  in  the  remainder  of  the 
country.  Because  the  Dowell  technique 
will  provide  more  surface  support  for  less 
money,  the  PedertQ  Government  can  un- 
dertake assistance  to  more  areas  without 


increasing  its  total  expenditure.  And  such 
an  effort  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  can 
have  an  impact  of  the  success  of  HUD 
projects  throughout  the  country.  For 
these  historic  mining  towns  are  obvious 
locations  for  the  application  of  HUD 
programs.  But  it  is  essential  that  siirface 
support  be  provided  and  guaranteed  be- 
fore large  amoimts  are  spent  on  surface 
renewsd. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  9,  1971, 1  in- 
troduced S.  1160,  a  bin  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  make 
grants  to  the  several  States  to  seal  and 
fill  voids  in  alsandoned  coal  mines  and 
abandoned  oil  and  gas  wells,  and  to  re- 
claim and  rehabilitate  lands  affected  by 
the  strip  and  surface  mining  and  process 
of  coal  and  other  minerals.  This  is  the 
same  authority  which  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  now  has  in  Appalachia.  Of  course 
the  Appalachian  legislation  grants  as- 
sistance to  the  region  in  many  other 
ways  as  well,  and  I  do  not  propose  that 
such  assistance  should  be  extended  na- 
tionwide. My  legislation  extends  only 
one  small  part  of  the  Federal  assistance 
to  Appalachia  to  the  Nation  £is  a  whole. 

At  first,  it  was  my  intention  to  offer 
S.  1160  as  an  amendment  to  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  the  Senate  which  ex- 
tends the  life  of  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Development  Act.  I  do  believe  that  it 
is  important  for  the  Senate  to  recognize 
at  this  time  that  certain  problems  are 
not  those  of  Appalachia  alone  and  to  offer 
assistance  wliere  appropriate  to  all  of 
our  citizens  and  not  Just  those  of  Ap- 
palachia. However.  I  have  decided  not  to 
offer  the  amendment  today  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  which  will 
be  available  in  the  next  several  weeks 
will  provide  vital  information  on  which 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  will  be  able 
to  base  their  Judgments.  These  reports 
will  provide  a  much  better  understanding 
of  the  problem  and  the  Dowell  technique 
which  is  now  available.  In  addition,  the 
President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  the 
proposed  Mining  Protection  Act  of  1971. 
and  both  Senator  Jackson  and  Senator 
Nelson  has  introduced  legislation  relat- 
ing to  this  general  subject. 

The  di.stinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  I  ha\'e  discussed  this 
subject.  That  committee  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  will  hold  hearings  this  spring 
on  the  President's  bill  and  the  other  bills 
on  this  subject.  The  chairman  is  most 
knowledgeable  on  this  subject  and  has 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  seeking  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  related  to  mining. 
He  has  assured  me  that  S.  1160  will  be 
subject  of  hearings  this  spring  along  with 
the  other  pending  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. For  this  reason,  I  will  not  ask  that 
S.  1160  be  considered  by  the  Senate  at 
this  time  as  an  amendment  to  S.  575. 

But  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  be 
aware  of  S.  1160  and  the  situation  to 
which  it  addresses  itself  as  they  consider 
S.  575  at  this  time.  As  they  make  their 
commitments  and  vote  on  this  legisla- 
tion, they  must  realize  that  they  cannot 
turn  their  backs  on  those  in  similar  cir- 


cumstances throughout  the  country. 
This  is  especially  true  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  technical  means  for  provid- 
ing help  for  all  of  our  citizens  have  been 
developed  and  proven  within  the  last 
year.  Suffering  is  the  same  everywhere. 
A  man  who  has  lost  his  home  in  Wyo- 
ming experiences  the  same  hurt  as  a  man 
who  has  lost  his  home  in  Appalachia.  Let 
us  remember  this  fact  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

As  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  schedules  hearings  on  the 
mining  legislation  pending  before  it,  I 
earnestlv  suggest  that  the  committee 
consider  scheduling  a  field  hearing  in 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo.  There  it  could  view 
firsthand  the  destruction  which  hsis  re- 
sulted from  subsidence.  It  could  also  view 
the  effect  of  this  problem  on  a  com- 
munity which  is  a  leading  economic  cen- 
ter of  the  State  and  which  will  continue 
to  grow  and  prosper  as  the  center  of  one 
of  our  richest  natural  resovu-ce  areas. 
The  committee  might  then  realize  the 
Importance  of  providing  a  permanent 
solution  to  this  problem.  In  addition,  the 
committee  could  acquaint  itself  with  the 
new  and  innovative  technique  which  of- 
fers such  great  hope  to  the  entire  coun- 
try and  view  the  demonstration  area  In 
Rock  Springs  which  was  used  to  prove 
the  application  and  feasibilitv  of  the 
technique. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  attention.  I  ask  their  commit- 
ment to  action  to  relieve  the  burdens 
faced  by  our  citizens  livin:;  in  mining 
commimities.  These  comjnunlties  and 
their  citizens  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  development  of  this  Nation  as  a 
leading  power.  If  we  wish  to  continue  to 
maintain  our  preeminence  and  high 
standard  of  living  we  will  continue  to 
rely  on  these  people  to  meet  the  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation.  I  know  we  can  count 
«i  them.  I  hope  they  can  count  on  as 
when  they  need  help.  I  urge  early  hear- 
ings on  S.  1160  and  similar  legislation, 
and  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act  in  a 
minimum  amoimt  of  time.  The  assur- 
ances given  me  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  lead 
me  to  believe  that  my  hopes  are  not 
misplaced. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talbcadgb)  . 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  575, 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  as 
amended.  I  compliment  my  able  and  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  as  chief  sponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  his  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  held  hearings  and  re- 
ported the  bUl. 

A  good  part  of  north  Georgia  is  en- 
compassed in  the  area  of  Appalachia.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  area  of  my 
State  from  a  scenic  standpoint,  and  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  areas 
in  the  world.  Unfortunately,  the  per 
capita  income  there  has  not  been  nearly 
up  to  the  national  average.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  other  areas  of  Appalachia. 
The  people  have  been  limited  in  job  op- 


portunities: the  area  is  primarily  rural. 
Its  people  have  worked  with  the  Appa- 
lachian Commission  In  order  to  obtain 
better  job  opportunities  and  better  living 
conditions  in  that  area  of  my  State. 

The  Commission  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job.  The  health  of  the  people  haa 
been  Improved  through  hospitals  and 
health  centers.  Access  to  that  beautiful 
area  of  our  State  has  been  improved  by 
new  highwasrs  and  new  roads.  Job  op- 
portunities have  been  enhanced  by  in- 
dustrial expansion.  Vocational  and  tech- 
nical training  schools  have  been  built 
in  that  area,  in  order  to  better  train  the 
dcodIc  tihcrc 

So,  all  hi  all,  I  think  this  has  been  a 
wise  investment  in  the  future  of  America. 
It  has  benefited  my  State.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  continue  this  legislation. 

Again  I  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
principal  author  of  the  measure,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  been  cognizant 
of  the  needs  of  the  area  in  his  State  cov- 
ered by  the  Appalachian  program.  I  know 
of  his  personal  interest  in  the  projects 
themselves.  He  has  attempted  success- 
fully to  imderstand  just  what  these  proj- 
ects were  in  reference  to  aiding  people 
who  wish  to  aid  themselves.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HinaPHREY) . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  first  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia how  very  pleased  I  am  to  see  him 
once  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  &d- 
vocating  the  continuity  and,  indeed,  the 
development  and  expansion  of  the  Ap- 
palachian regional  development  program. 

I  recall  that  when  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this 
body,  the  Senator  was  initiating  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  Appalachian 
program,  and  I  sent  him  a  Uttle  note 
complimenting  him  upon  his  splendid 
leadership,  and  thanking  him  for  what 
he  was  doing  for  so  many  deserving  peo- 
ple in  our  country. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  When  the  Senator 
was  presiding  over  this  body  during  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  I  further 
recall  that  he  v.'as  in  the  chair  at  the 
time  the  rollcall  on  the  original  meas- 
ure was  taken  in  1965. 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  have,  I 
would  say,  an  appreciation  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  who  has  served  so 
capably  as  Vice  President.  Earlier  in  this 
body  he  gave  attention  to  the  problems 
of  West  Virginia  and  Appalachia.  He 
helped  to  open  the  doors  of  our  State, 
that  we  might  mingle  with  other  people 
and  they  with  us  on  a  basis  of  increasing 
not  just  economic  strength,  not  just 
stabilization  of  our  population,  but  out- 
look and  uplift.  For  that  we  are  very 

grateful.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  been  read  the  third  time.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  finEil  passage. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wlD  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  for  one 
comment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  deUghted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  imderstand  cor- 
rectly that  the  manager  of  the  bill  has 
accepted  the  Cotton  amendment? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  that  the  Cotton 
amendment  would  extend  the  other  com- 
missions for  a  period  of  1  year,  which 
would  include  the  Four  Corners  Com- 
mission? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

I  have  noted  the  comments  that  were 
made  in  the  minority  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Buckley),  who 
suggested  that  this  biU  itself  be  only  for 
1  year.  I  think  it  is  too  bad  that  he  was 
not  able  to  make  that  motion  because  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  presiding  at  this 
time. 

So  I  will  support  the  bill  on  this  vote, 
keeping  in  mind  that,  personally,  I  would 
like  to  zee  us  evaluate  this  further,  if. 
as,  and  when  the  revenue  sharing  smd 
the  variety  of  other  presidential  pro- 
grams come  along,  so  that  in  the  process 
of  appropriation  hearings  we  can  deter- 
mine the  proper  level  of  funding. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  observations  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor are  appropriate.  I  know  that  he  has 
had  other  commitments  that  have  nec- 
essarily kept  him  from  the  floor  during 
the  4  hours  of  debate  on  this  measure. 
But  these  matters  have  been  thoroughly 
discussed — the  revenue-sharing  aspects; 
the  problems  of  the  Appalachian  Com- 
mission in  attacking  regional  problems; 
the  need  to  strengthen  the  five  title  V 
commissions  that  are  already  in  being. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  observations 
and  his  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley  ) .  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  B.\YH),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GR.^vEL),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollingsi,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN) .  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  McIntyre)  .  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  cf  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
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North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan"*,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwatep,  • , 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)    is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy • 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska).  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  .  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Steven?-, > 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[No.  19  Leg.] 
YEAS— 77 


Aiken 

Dcminlck 

Mondale 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Allott 

Eastland 

Moss 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Pastore 

Baker 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Beall 

Pong 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Fulbrlght 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Gambrell 

Randolph 

B?ntsen 

Griffin 

Ribicoff 

Bible 

Gurney 

Schwelker 

Bog5S 

Hansen 

Scott 

Brock 

Harris 

Smith 

Brooke 

Hart 

Sparkman 

Burdlcdc 

Hatfield 

Spang 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hughes 

Stennis 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Symington 

Case 

Jackson 

Taft 

ChUes 

Javits 

Tnlmad!;e 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

VVelcker 

Cranston 

McGee 

WUllams 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Young 

Dole 

Miller 

NAYS— 3 

Buckley 

Ellender 

Roth 

NOT  VOTING — 20 

Bayh 

Kennedy 

Nelson 

Goldwater 

Long 

Fackwood 

Gravel 

McClellan 

Percy 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Prouty 

HoUlngs 

Metcalf 

Saxbe 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Stevens 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Muskie 

So  the  bill  (S.  575)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.    576 
An  Act  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblea.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Appalachian  Re- 
gional   Development    Act    Amendments    of 
1971". 

Sec.  102.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  105)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Commission,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

Sec.  103.  Section  106(7)  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  106(7))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1971"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1975". 


Sec.  104.  Section  (g)  of  section  201  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(g)  To  carry  out  this  section,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President,  to  be  available  until  expended, 
$175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971;  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972;  $180,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $180,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $185.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975;  $185,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976;  $185,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1977;  and  $180,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1978." 

Sec.  105.  There  Is  Inserted  after  section  201 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201)  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

"APPALACHIAN    AIRPORT    SAFETY    IMPROVEMENTS 

"Sec.  201  a.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  system 
of  airports  In  the  Appalachian  region  which 
can  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  pas- 
sengers in  safety  and  thereby  Increase  com- 
merce and  communication  in  areas  with  de- 
velopmental potential,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  existing  airports  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  safety  of  aviation 
and  airport  operations. 

"(b)  Such  airport  safety  improvement  proj- 
ects may  Include  (A)  approach  clearance, 
the  removal,  lowering,  relocation,  and  mark- 
ing and  lighting  of  airport  hazards,  naviga- 
tion aids,  site  preparation  for  navigation  aids, 
and  the  acquisition  of  adequate  safety  equip- 
ment (including  flre-flghtlng  and  rescue 
equipment),  and  (B)  any  acquisition  of  land 
or  of  any  Interest  therein,  or  of  any  ease- 
ment through  or  other  Interest  In  airspace 
which  Is  necessary  for  such  projects  or  to  re- 
move or  mitigate  or  prevent  or  limit  the 
establishment  of,  airport  hazards. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  from  funds  specifically  made 
available  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  not  be  taken 
Into  accoiint  In  the  computation  of  the 
allotments  among  the  States  made  pursuant 
to  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(d)  Except  as  context  otherwise  Indicates, 
words  and  phrases  used  In  this  section  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 

"(e)  Federal  assistance  to  any  project 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  project,  except 
for  assistance  for  navigation  aids  which  may 
be  100  per  centum. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Incur 
obligations  to  make  grants  for  airport  safety 
Improvement  projects  in  a  total  amount  not 
to  exceed  $40,000,000  during  the  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1975.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  liquidation  of  the  obli- 
gations Incurred  under  this  section," 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  202  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
0.S.C.  202)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"health  services"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "health  and  child  develop- 
ment services.  Including  title  IV,  parts  A  and 
B,  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  law  requiring  assistance 
or  services  on  a  statewide  basis,  if  a  State 
provides  assistance  or  services  under  such  a 
program  in  any  area  of  the  region  approved 
by  the  Commission,  such  State  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  meeting  such  lequlrement". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following ; 
"The  Federal  contribution  to  such  expenses 
of  planning  may  be  provided  entirely  from 


funds  authorized  under  this  section  or  In 
combination  with  funds  provided  under 
other  Federal  or  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
limiting  the  Federal  share  in  any  such  other 
program,  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  may  be  used  to  increase  such  Federal 
share  to  the  maximum  percentage  cost 
thereof  authorized  by  this  subsection." 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  of  section  205  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  205)  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end:  ";  and  to  control  or 
abate  mine  drainage  pollution." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  mining  area 
restoration  project  costs.  Including  reason- 
able planning,  engineering,  and  costs  of  land 
acquisition  (limited  to  the  reasonable  value 
of  the  land  In  Its  unreclaimed  state  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission),  carried  out  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  con- 
ducted on  lands  other  than  federally  owned 
lands,  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  thereof." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  No  moneys  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
claiming. Improving,  grading,  seeding,  or 
reforestation  of  strip-mined  areas  (except  on 
lands  owned  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  gov- 
ernment bodies  or  by  private  nonprofit  en- 
titles organized  under  State  law  for  public 
recreation,  conservation,  or  economic  devel- 
opment purposes,  Including  the  construction 
of  low-  or  moderate-Income  housing)  until 
authorized  by  law.  As  a  condition  of  any 
grant  made  pursuant  to  this  section,  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  the  recovery  of  such 
grant  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  or  lease 
for  private  purposes  of  lands  reclaimed  with 
such  a  grant,  for  the  purpose  of  further 
reclamation  projects." 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  catchllne  for  section  207 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C.  207)  Is  amended 
to  read:  "assistance  for  planning  and  other 

PRELIMINARY  EXPENSES  OP  PROPOSED  LOW-  AND 
MODERATE-INCOME    HOUSING    PROJECTS". 

(b)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  such 
section  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  housing 
to  meet  the  needs  of  low-  and  mcxlerate- 
income  families  and  Individuals,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
and  loans  from  the  Appalachian  Housing 
Fund  established  by  this  section,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe, 
for  necessary  expenses  of  nonprofit,  limited 
dividend,  or  cooperative  organizations,  or  of 
public  bodies.  In  planning  EUid  obtaining 
federally  Insured  mortgage  financing  for 
housing  construction  or  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects for  low-  and  moderate-Income  families 
and  Individuals,  under  section  221,  235.  or 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  law.  In  any  area  of  the  Appalachian 
region  determined  by  the  Commission. 

"(b)  No  loan  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  planning  and  obtaining  financing  for 
a  project.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  pre- 
liminary surveys  and  analjrses  of  market 
needs,  preliminary  site  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural fees,  site  options,  application  and 
mortgage  commitment  fees,  legal  fees,  and 
construction  loan  fees  and  discounts.  Such 
loans  shall  be  made  without  Interest,  ex- 
cept that  any  loan  made  to  an  organization 
established  for  profit  shall  bear  Interest  at 
the  prevailing  market  rate  authorized  for 
an  insured  or  guaranteed  loan  for  such  proj- 
ect. The  Secretary  shall  require  repayment 
of  loans  made  under  this  section,  under  such 
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terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  require,  up- 
on completion  of  the  project  or  sooner,  and 
except  m  the  case  of  a  loan  to  an  organiza- 
tion est:iblished  for  profit,  may  cancel  any 
part  or  all  of  such  a  loan.  If  he  determines 
t^at  a  permanent  loan  to  finance  such  proj- 
ect cannot  be  obtained  In  an  amount  ade- 
quate for  repaymet  of  such  loan  under  this 
section. 

••(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2i  of  this  subsection,  no  grant  under  this 
section  shall  exceed  80  per  centum  of  those 
expenses,  incident  to  planning  and  obtain- 
ing financing  for  a  project,  which  the  Secre- 
tary considers  not  to  be  recoverable  from  the 
pr-ceeds  of  any  permanent  loan  made  to 
finance  such  project,  and  no  such  grant 
shall  be  made  to  an  organlzaUon  estab- 
lished for  profit, 

■•(2!  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  commitments  for  grants,  and 
may  advance  funds  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  require,  to  nonprofit 
organizations  and  public  bodies  for  reason- 
able site  development  costs  and  necesssary 
off-site  improvements,  such  as  sewer  and 
water  line  extensions,  whenever  such  a  grant, 
commitment,  or  advance  is  essential  to 
the  economic  feasibility  of  any  housing  con- 
struction or  rehabilitation  project  for  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families  and  individ- 
uals which  otherwise  meets  the  require- 
ments for  assistance  under  this  section,  ex- 
cept that  no  such  grant  shall  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  U 
further  authorized  to"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  or  the  Commission 
may". 

Sec  109.  (a)  The  catchline  for  section  211 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1965  (40  App.  U.S.C,  211)  Is  amended 
by    adding    at    the    end    "and    education 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
operation"   after   "equipment". 

(c)  Sul>sectlon  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  In  order  to  assist  in  the  expansion 
and  improvement  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties and  services  for  the  people  of  the  region, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  planning,  construction,  equippiiig, 
and  operating  educational  projects  which 
will  serve  to  demonstrate  areawide  educa- 
tional planning,  services,  and  programs. 
Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  account  in  any  computation  of 
allotments  among  the  States  pursuant  to  any 
other  law. 

"(2)  No  grant  for  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  any  component  of  an  educa- 
tion demonstration  project  shall  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  Its  costs. 

"(3)  Grants  under  this  section  for  opera- 
tion of  components  of  education  demonstra- 
tion projects,  whether  or  not  constructed  by 
funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  may  be  made 
lor  up  to  100  per  centum  cf  the  ccsLs  there- 
of for  two-year  period  beginning  on  the  first 
day  that  such  component  Is  In  operation  as 
a  part  of  the  project.  For  the  next  three 
years  of  operation,  such  grants  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  such  costs.  No  grants 
for  operation  of  demonstration  education 
projects  shall  be  made  after  five  years  fol- 
lowing the  commencement  of  the  Initial 
grant  for  operation  of  the  project.  Notwith- 
standing section  104  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C. 
3134).  an  education-related  facility  con- 
structed under  title  I  of  that  Act  may  be 
a  component  of  a  demonstration  education 
project  eligible  for  operating  grant  assistance 
under  this  section. 

"(4)  No  grant   for  expenses  of  planning 


necessary  for  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  an  education  demonstration  project 
shall  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  expenses. 

"(5)  No  grant  for  planning,  construction, 
operation,  or  equipment  of  a  demonstration 
education  project  shall  be  made  unless  the 
facility  Is  publicly  owner,  or  owned  by  a  pub- 
lic or  private,  nonprofit  organization,  and  is 
not  operated  for  profit. 

"(6)  Any  Federal  contribution  referred  to 
in  this  section  may  be  provided  entirely  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section, 
or  in  combination  with  funds  available  under 
other  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  provid- 
ing assistance  for  education-related  facilities 
or  services.  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
cf  law  limiting  the  Federal  share  In  s.'ch 
programs,  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  may  be  used  to  increase  such 
Federal  share  to  the  maximum  percentage 
cost  thereof  authorized  by  the  applicable 
paragraph  of  this  subsection," 

Sec,  110,  (a)  Section  214(a)  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
(40  App,  use,  214)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec  214,   (a)   In  order  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple.  States,   and    local   communities  of  the 
region.  Includlr-g  local  development  districts, 
to    take    maximum    advantage    of    Federa' 
grant-in-aid   programs    (as   hereinafter   Ue- 
tined)    for  which  they  are  eligible  but  for 
which,  because  of  their  economic  situation, 
they  cannot  supply  the  required  matching 
share,    or    for    which    there    are    Insufficient 
funds  available  under  the  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  Act  atithorlzlng  such  programs  to  meet 
pressing  needs  of  the  region,  the  President  Is 
atithorlzed  to  provide  funds  to  the  Federal 
Cochalrman  to  be  used  for  all  or  any  portion 
of  the  basic  Federal  contribution  to  projects 
under   such    Federal    grant-in-aid   programs 
authorized  by  Federal  grant-in-aid  Acts,  and 
for  the  purpose  cf  Increasing  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  projects  under  such  programs,  as 
hereafter  defined,  above  the  fixed  maximum 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  projects  otherwise 
authorized  by  the  applicable  law.  In  the  case 
of  any  program  or  project  for  which  all  or 
any  portion  of  the  basic  Federal  contribution 
to  the  project  under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  Is  proposed  to  be  made  under  this 
subsection    no    such    Federal    contribution 
shall  be  made  until  the  responsible  Federal 
official   administering  the  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  Act  authorizing  such  contribution  certi- 
fies that  such  program  or  project  meets  the 
applicable    requirements    of    such    Federal 
grant-in-aid  Act  and  could  be  approved  for 
Federal  contribution  under  such  Act  If  funds 
were  available  under  such  Act  for  such  pro- 
gram or  project.  Funds  may  be  provided  for 
programs  and  projects  In  a  State  under  this 
subsection   only   if   the   Commission   deter- 
mines that  the  level  of  Federal  and  State 
financial   assistance  under  Acts  other  than 
this  Act,  for  the  same  type  of  programs  or 
projects  in  that  portion  of  the  State  within 
the  region,  will  not  be  diminished  in  order 
to  substitute  funds  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section. Funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  available  without  regard  to  any  lim- 
itations on  areas  eligible  for  assistance  or  au- 
thorizations for  appropriation  In  any  other 
Act,    Any   findings,    report,   certification,   or 
documentation  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  any  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  Federal  Cochalrman  with  respect  to  a 
supplemental   grant   for   any  project   under 
such  program," 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"December  31,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1974". 

Sec,  111,  Section  224(b)  of  the  Appa- 
lachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 

(40  App.  US.C.  224)  Is  amended  by  striking 


out  "or"  immediately  preceding  "(4)",  and 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  subsection:  "or  (5)  for  any  land  rec- 
lamation, water  resource,  or  other  environ- 
mental project  tinder  section  203,  204.  206, 
212,  or  214,  except  In  furtherance  of  a  com- 
prehensive environmental  Improvement  plan 
for  an  area  of  the  region  to  be  served  by  such 
a  project,  which  is  approved  in  the  manner 
provided  for  programs  or  projects  under 
sections  223  and  303." 

Sec.  112.  Section  (a)  (2)  of  section  302  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  U.8.C.  302)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  fcklows: 

"(a)  (2)  to  make  grants  to  the  Commission 
for  Investigation,  research,  studies,  evalua- 
tions, and  assessments  of  needs,  potentials, 
or  attalrmients  of  the  people  of  the  region, 
technical  assistance,  training  programs, 
demonstrations,  and  the  construction  of 
necessary  faculties  incident  to  such  activi- 
ties, which  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Grant  funds  may  be  provided  entirely 
from  appropriations  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion or  in  combination  with  funds  available 
under  other  Federal  or  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  or  from  any  other  source.  Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  law  limiting 
the  Federal  share  In  any  such  other  pro- 
gram, funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  may  be  used  to  increase  such  Fed- 
eral share,  as  the  Commission  determines 
appropriate." 

Sec  113.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
use.  401)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  In  section  105  for  adminis- 
trative expenses.  In  section  201  for  the  Ap- 
palachian Development  Highway  System  and 
Local  Access  Roads,  and  In  section  201A  for 
Appalachian  Airport  Safety  Improvements, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended, to  carry  out  this  Act.  $268,500,000 
for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June 
30,  1971;  $277,000,000  for  the  two-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1973;  and  $294,000,000 
for  the  two-fiscal-year  period  ending  June 
30    1975." 

Sec.  114.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
U.S.C.  405)  is  amended  by  striking  "1971" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

Sec.  115,  (a)  Section  105  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  (42  U.S.C,  3135)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30.  1971"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
there  "June  30,  1972". 
— Tb)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C,  3141(c))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1971"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "June  30, 1972". 

(c)  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42  U  S.C. 
3152)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  June 
30,  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30. 1971,  and  June  30,  1972", 

(d)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  (42  U,S,C,  3171(g))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1971"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Jtine  30,  1972". 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  509  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C,  3188(d))  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  In  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  ".  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  to  be  available 
imtil  expended,  not  to  exceed  $127,500,000". 

(f)  Section  512  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  "June  30,  1971"  and  in- 
serting "June  30.  1972", 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
am  impressed  with  the  achievements  of 
the  Appalachian  regional  development 
programs,  I  strongly  believe  we  must 
begin  to  move  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  President  Nixon's  special  revenue 
sharing  proposals,  which  would  return  to 
the  States  the  authority  to  determine 
how  each  can  best  utilize  tax  revenues. 

I  prefer  that  fimdlng  for  Appalachian 
regional  development  programs  be  ex- 
tended for  1  year  rather  than  4.  A  1-year 
extension  would,  I  believe,  be  consistent 
with  the  administration's  plan  to  incor- 
porate the  funds  for  Appalachian  devel- 
opment programs  into  special  revenue 
sharing  for  rural  development,  and  it 
would  not  in  any  sense  constitute  a  lack 
of  appreciation  for  the  great  pioneering 
work  of  the  Commission.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  expressed  my  opposition  to 
the  4-year  extension  in  committee.  It  is 
for  this  same  reason  that  with  reluc- 
tance, I  have  voted  against  the  bill. 


DEATH  OF  WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG,  JR. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
saddened  to  report  to  the  Senate  the  sud- 
den and  tragic  death  of  a  great  civil 
rights  leader. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  League  for 
the  past  10  years,  died  earlier  today  of 
a  heart  attack  In  Lagos,  Nigeria.  He  was 
attending  the  African-American  Dia- 
logs, the  third  in  an  annual  series  of 
discussions  among  African  and  Ameri- 
can political  and  civic  leaders. 

Whitney  Young  proved  that  economic 
and  socitil  progress  can  result  from  in- 
telligent, aggressive  and  moderate  lead- 
ership. 

He  lived  for  only  49  years.  But  his  life 
was  dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  the 
lives  of  others.  And  he  died  in  the  serv- 
ice of  that  goal. 

To  his  wife,  Margaret,  and  his  two  chil- 
dren, Marcia,  and  Lauren,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy.  Their  loss  is  also  ours, 
and  we  share  It  with  them. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  sud- 
den and  untimely  death  today  of  Whit- 
ney M.  Yoimg,  Jr.,  is  a  great  loss  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  world.  He  was  a  great  leader  in  terms 
of  both  his  boldness  and  his  sensitivity, 
and  his  sense  of  getting  things  done  al- 
ways dominated  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
black  Americans. 

In  his  service  to  the  people  of  America, 
I  feel  that  he  demonstrated  two  great 
leadership  qualities. 

First,  he  showed  a  imique  absence  of 
self -consciousness  about  being  black.  He 
dealt  with  the  problems  confronting  his 
people  as  an  Americsm,  and  his  strategies 
often  resembled  those  of  a  labor  imlon 
leader  seeking  to  win  the  best  opportu- 
nities and  best  advantages  for  the  peo- 
ple he  served.  Underlying  this  approach 
was  an  assumption  built  into  his  very 
bones  and  sinews  that  all  Americans  were 
alike  and  should  be  treated  alike  and 
have  the  same  chance. 

Second,  Whitney  Young  realized  that 


if  blacks  in  America  could  only  achieve 
economic  equality  that  actual  social 
equality  would  be  prompt  and  inevitable. 
That  was  why  his  basic  approach  was 
through  the  business  community  and 
why  he  had  such  faith  in  the  business 
community  and  why  that  community  had 
such  faith  in  him. 

Whitney  Young  has  been  described  as 
a  moderate  among  black  leaders.  But  I 
feel  strongly  that  that  term  was  mis- 
leading because  while  it  accurately  de- 
scribed his  tone,  it  did  not  describe  his 
fierce  dedication  to  achieving  an  equal 
share  of  the  American  dream  for  his 
people. 

Whitney  Young  will  be  remembered  as 
a  great  patriot  and  a  great  human  being. 
He  has  passed  from  the  American  scene 
in  perhaps  its  most  turbulent  time  far 
sooner  than  he  should  have  In  terms  of 
the  service  and  the  wisdom  he  had  left 
in  him  to  give  to  this  Nation  and  to 
the  world. 

I  join  his  wife,  Margaret,  his  family, 
his  friends,  his  fellow  black  Americans 
and  all  people  who  have  faith  in  the  ba- 
sic goodness  of  America  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  this  great  son  of  America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  brief  statement  about  the 
loss  of  a  very  dear,  close  friend.  The  word 
has  Just  reached  us  that  Mr.  Whitney 
M.  Young,  the  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  has  passed  away. 

I  have  known  Whitney  Young  for  at 
least  25  years.  Whitney  would  have  been 
50  years  old  this  July.  He  was  relatively 
a  very  young  man. 

Whitney  Young  received  his  master's 
degree  in  social  work  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  in  1947,  and  from  1947 
through  1950  my  friend  Whitney  Yoimg 
was  the  industrial  relations  and  voca- 
tional guidance  director  of  the  Urban 
League  in  St.  Paul,  Mirm.  In  that  posi- 
tion, he  gained  the  respect  of  the  people 
of  our  State  from  every  walk  of  life,  and 
he  went  on  from  that  early  assignment 
to  become  one  of  the  tnily  great  leaders 
of  the  American  people. 

We  identify  Whitney  Yoimg  primarily 
with  the  Issue  of  civil  rights,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  also  identify  him  with 
the  whole  broad  spectnun  of  the  im- 
provement of  life  for  people  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  colors.  This  was  a  man  who 
knew  no  discrimination  in  terms  of  his 
own  thoughts,  but  who,  like  other  mem- 
bers of  his  race,  had  suffered  the  indig- 
nity of  discrimination  and  segregation. 
But  he  had  no  bitterness  and  no  rancor. 

Mankind  today  lost  a  great  and  effec- 
tive leader  in  the  crusade  for  racial 
equality  and  human  dignity,  and  I  have 
lost  a  dear  friend  and  a  close  ally  in 
many  a  battle  in  the  field  of  social  wel- 
fare legisation  and  human  rights,  and 
in  the  many  struggles  that  some  of  us 
have  waged,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  for 
Improving  the  lot  of  mankind. 

Whitney  Yoimg  devoted  his  life  to  re- 
moving the  barriers  of  discrimination, 
segregation,  fear,  and  hate.  He  was  an 
untiring  warrior  against  all  forms  of  evil 
and  injustice.  Yet,  he  was  always  a  gen- 
tleman. He  was  a  good  and  gentle  man. 

He  was  militant  in  the  best  sense — 
that  he  was  persevering  but  never  de- 
structive. He  always  was  willing  to  speak 
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out  and  speak  up  for  what  he  believed 
but  he  was  also  willing  to  listen  to  others 
and  to  hear  their  message,  even  when 
that  message  was  In  contradiction  of  his 
own  ideals  or  beliefs. 

Whitney  Young  was  a  gentle  soul  who 
deeply  loved  his  fellow  men.  He  demon- 
strated the  power  of  love.  He  also  demon- 
strated that  it  is  important  to  have  not 
only  knowledge  but  also  commitment.  He 
knew  that  knowledge  without  commit- 
ment was  a  waste.  He  also  knew  that 
commitment  without  knowledge  could  be 
dangerous.  Thus,  he  blended  together  in 
his  pattern  of  life  and  in  his  work  an  In- 
satiable desire  to  expand  the  realm  of 
his  knowledge,  seeking  new  information, 
and  then  applying  that  knowledge  and 
information  to  a  strong  commitment  to 
.social  justice. 

Many  things  will  be  written  about 
Whitney  Young,  and  many  things  will  be 
said  about  him.  I  predict  that  there  will 
be  an  overwhelming  fiow  of  tributes  com- 
ing from  every  part  of  America,  compli- 
menting, commending,  praising,  thank- 
ing this  good  man  for  what  he  did  for  all 
of  us  through  the  deeds  of  his  Uf  e  as  well 
as  the  words  of  his  lips.  He  has  shown  us 
a  better  way,  and  he  will  be  truly  missed. 

I  need  not  indicate  here  the  large  num- 
ber of  organizations  to  which  he  gave  of 
himself  and  of  his  talents,  but  I  think  I 
should  note  that  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Johnson  to  the  OEO  Advisory 
Council.  He  was  often  called  upon  by 
Presidents  and  leaders  of  both  parties  to 
sit  with  then,  in  council.  He  was  fre- 
quently a  guest  at  the  White  House,  not 
only  for  social  occasions  but  also  for  im- 
portant and  critical  meetings.  He  served 
his  Nation  well  and  faithfully. 

He  was  a  patriot  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  because  he  was  willing  to  stand 
up  for  the  oppressed,  speak  out  for  the 
minorities,  recognizing  that  there  is  no 
justice  for  anyone  imless  there  is  justice 
for  everyone,  and  recognizing  that  free- 
dom is  indivisible. 

His  record  of  public  service  and  of  pri- 
vate life  is  one  that  inspires  us  all. 

I  extend  to  his  dear  wife,  Margaret, 
and  their  two  daughters,  the  sincere  sym- 
pathy and  condolences  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey and  myself.  We  have  been  with 
them  on  many  occasions.  We  have  been 
with  them  as  neighbor  and  friend,  and  I 
feel  today  very  sad  that  another  dear 
friend  has  passed  on.  America  is  the 
vvcaker  today  because  of  the  loss  of  this 
soldier  for  peace  and  justice. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  Whitney  Young  is  a  great  loss  to  this 
Nation.  To  me,  his  death  is  a  personal 
loss.  He  was  a  man  who  stood  for  equality 
of  all  Americans. 

His  disposition  and  moderate  approach 
to  attaining  many  progressive  goals  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  all  the  black  people 
in  America. 

We  are  a  more  closely  knit  Nation  to- 
day because  of  men  like  Whitney  Young. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sad- 
dened by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Whit- 
ney Young,  Jr.  While  I  did  not  know  hiir 
intimately,  I  admired  and  respected  him 
for  his  work  as  executive  director  of  tb«" 
National  Urban  League,  and  his  In- 
sistent efforts  to  secure  full  rights  anH 
opportunities  for  black  citizens,  and. '" 
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deed,  all  o\u  citizens  lacking  opportuni- 
ties and  suffering  discrimination.  He  was 
a  man  of  high  hitelllgence,  character, 
and  force,  and  his  life  is  one  of  which 
our  country  is  proud. 

He  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  the  son  of 
distinguished  parents — his  father  being  a 
^eat  educator — and  he  received  his  first 
college  education  as  a  student  and 
graduate  of  Kentucky  State  College,  but 
his  work  and  achievements  passed  all 
narrow  boundaries. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT  INCREASE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  35, 
H.R.  4690,  that  It  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

-me  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  4690)  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  without  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate vdll  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
first  of  all,  what  will  be  the  business  for 
the  following  week  after  we  have  finished 
the  consideration  of  the  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  debt  limit? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  raised  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  he  may  recall 
that  we  have  discussed  the  possibilities 
of  taking  up  Calendar  Order  No.  2,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Environment,  to  be  followed  by 
Calendar  No.  30,  Senate  Resolution  17,  a 
resolution  amending  rule  XXIV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment of  committee  members. 

Then,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
when  these  matters  have  been  disposed 
of,  that  would  clear  up  the  Calendar; 
but  other  legislation  may  be  coming  out 
of  committees  this  week,  including  a 
measure  involving  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  other  measures,  as  well.  Pretty  soon 
we  will  have  to  take  up  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  imder  the 
dictum  laid  down  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
campaign  expenditures  reform  bill  which 
went  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  also 
went  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration and  to  the  Committee  on 
Fliumce.  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recall 


the  agreement  under  which  if  one  cwn- 
mittee  reported  the  measure  what  func- 
tions would  be  exercised  by  the  other 
two  committees.  Can  the  Senator  clarify 
that  for  us?     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing under  the  agreement  made  that 
it  would  be  referred  to  the  other  two 
committees  with  orders  to  report  back.  I 
believe,  within  45  days.  That  would 
negate  any  action  on  that  this  week,  but 
other  measures  will  be  coming  from  com- 
mittees. However,  as  of  now,  it  looks  like 
a  relatively  Ught  week,  and  I  think  the 
Senate  can  stand  one  of  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  the  Senate  would 
relish  the  opportimity  to  have  a  light 
week. 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  agreeing  on 
time  limitations  on  the  debt  limit  act? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
raised  that  question  because  he  may  re- 
call that  in  a  colloquy  which  we  con- 
ducted yesterday  the  minority  leader 
stated  as  follows : 

If  we  are  going  to  have  votes  on  Friday, 
we  want  to  have  everyone  here.  If  there  is  any 
way  to  work  out  agreements  on  time,  since 
there  is  the  posslblUty  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  debate  on  the  social  security  aspect, 
I  want  to  express  the  hope  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill  might  consider  whether  Senators 
can  expect  votes  on  Friday  or  whether  they 
could  come  on  Monday.  I  realize  that  If  we 
are  not  able  to  work  out  something,  we  will 
have  to  be  here. 

My  answer  was: 

The  debt  limit  matter  cannot  be  taken  up 
tmtll  Friday  because  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  (Mr.  Long)  will  be 
absent  on  official  bxislness  tomorrow,  but 
any  agreement  which  he  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  Member,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  BBNNrrr) ,  would  care  to 
advance  I  am  sure  the  Joint  leadership  would 
be  happy  to  consider  In  an  effort  to  try  to 
accommodate  Senators.  But  I  should  point 
out  that  on  the  basis  of  the  recess  schedule 
which  has  been  laid  down  on  the  basis  of  4 
or  6  days  off  at  the  end  of  certain  months,  it 
really  behooves  us  to  be  here  and  I  am  happy 
to  note  that  no  Senator  up  to  this  time  on 
either  side  has  asked  that  he  be  given  special 
consideration  with  respect  to  voting  on  a  day 
certain;  but  wherever  the  leadership  can,  we 
win  try  to  accommodate  Senators. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
<Mr.  Long),  and  he  has  indicated  that 
he  would  be  very  willing,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  ranking  minority  member 
concurring,  to  agree  to  a  time  limitation 
of  one -half  hour  on  each  amendment 
and  2  hours  on  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  chairman 
and  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  are  satisfied  with  the 
limitation. 

I  understand  the  chairman  will  have 
a  certain  amendment  to  offer  which  he 
feels  would  improve  the  chtince  for  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  Perhaps  this  may  not 
be  the  time  to  say  it  but  I  would  like  to 
indicate  the  possibility,  having  conferred 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  possibility  that  we  may  Join  in  mov- 
ing to  table  amendments  we  feel  are 


inconsistent  with  the  overall  intention  to 
work  some  immediate  reform  and  Im- 
provement of  the  social  security  system. 
I  have  also  discussed  it  with  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  fMr.  Javits). 

Mr.  PASTORE  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  frc«n  Rhode  Island;  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  will  address  the  War  College 
tomorrow  at  the  graduation  of  his  son- 
in-law  and  he  has  invited  Senator  Pell 
and  me  to  accompany  him  to  Rhode  Is- 
land, which  both  of  us  have  agreed  to  do 
and  would  Uke  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  met  with 
this  very  important  subject  of  the  social 
security  amendment  which  we  are  in- 
tensely interested  in.  I  hope  we  might 
reach  some  agreement  so  that  if  we  did 
stay  and  forgo  the  pleasure  of  being 
with  the  President  tomorrow  we  would 
have  some  votes  and  culminate  a  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  social  security. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  the  reason  for  this 
colloquy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  I  state  I  will  lend  whatever 
persuasion  I  may  have  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  be  amenable  to  such  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  I  have  been  told 
respecting  the  efforts  to  improve  social 
security  is  implicitly  in  accord  with  the 
promise  we  made  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries when  we  got  so  embroiled  at  the 
end  of  last  year.  If  we  can  help  the  situa- 
tion, this  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
early  action  on  an  early  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  none  of  us  has 
any  assurance  whatever  beyond  our 
own  personal  desire  and  will  that  amend- 
ments which  may  require  very  extensive 
debate  may  not  be  written  upon  the  bill 
or  the  social  security  part  of  it. 

I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  minority 
leader  to  the  majority  leader  is  very 
hopeful  In  that  both  of  them  would  Join 
in  tabling  anything  which  was  extrane- 
ous beyond  the  intention  which  we  all 
understand  respecting  an  Increase  In  so- 
cial security  payments. 

To  lock  that  in  even  further  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  majority  leader  the 
possibility  of  including  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  two  things.  First,  time 
for  the  amendment  which,  perhaps,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Long)  will 
propose,  but  if  there  are  amendments  to 
that  amendment,  the  time  certainly 
should  be  provided;  and  second,  I  really 
feel  that  to  protect  all  Members,  if  this 
is  going  to  be  an  open  end  oi>eration, 
which  we  hope  and  pray  it  will  not  be, 
and  I  will  not  have  any  input  on  that — 
and  I  see  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  shaking  his  head — the 
ruel  of  germaneness  be  not  enforced  in 
tills  case  respecting  amendments  to  the 
social  security  part.  If  it  is  going  to  be 
open,  let  it  be  open.  I  am  happy  and  will- 
ing that  it  be  closed,  but  if  the  floodgates 
are  going  to  be  open  let  them  be  open  so 
that  no  one  is  foreclosed. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  have 
in  mind  the  trade  bill? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  No,  I  do  not  have  that 
in  mind.  I  am  concerned  about  amend- 
ments being  proposed.  I  have  just  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  we  crank  into  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  some- 
thing that  will  protect  us  on  this  score, 
which  is  laudable  and  proper,  should  we 
find  for  some  reason  the  understanding 
is  not  complied  with.  If  it  is  to  be  an  open 
session  let  it  be  an  open  session. 

I  think  I  would  like  to  repeat  my  con- 
crete suggestion:  One,  if  a  time  be  al- 
lowed for  amendments  to  the  amend- 
ment, the  normal  provision  respecting 
germaneness  in  this  case  be  not  applied, 
so  that  one  on  the  social  security  amend- 
ment can  without  any  question  be  put  on ; 
and,  two,  so  that  if  the  floodgates  are 
opened  with  respect  to  amendments  to 
that,  no  Senator  is  foreclosed. 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
withhold  my  comment  imtil  the  major- 
ity leader  makes  his. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  in  a  position  where  I  can  make  a 
definite  commitment  at  this  time,  but  in 
response  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  I  would  suggest  that  only 
amendments  germane  to  the  bill  or  to 
the  matter  of  social  security  be  in  order. 
The  debt  limit  and  social  security  will 
be  the  two  main  components.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  if  something  is  not 
done  about  raising  the  debt  limit  by  the 
15th  of  this  month,  conditions  could  be- 
come difficult  for  the  Government,  at 
least  technically  speaking. 

Would  that  satisfy  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  JAVmS.  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  imderstands  me.  I  am  working 
with  him,  not  against  him.  In  making 
these  suggestions.  It  seems  to  me  his 
suggestion  covers  a  good  part  of  it,  but 
he  should  Include  the  provision  for 
amendments  to  the  amendment.  Then, 
there  Is  a  very  wide  area  for  amend- 
ments to  the  social  security  bill.  There 
is  a  very  broad  range.  I  would  agree  with 
that,  but  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that 
he  would  give  a  little  more  time  on 
amendments  to  the  amendment  than  the 
half  hour  that  was  talked  about,  because 
we  are  trying  to  protect  ourselves  against 
eventualities  and  cooperate  with  the 
leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
make  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  suggest  1  hour 
on  the  amendments  to  the  amendment 
which  will  be  suggested  on  the  basic  so- 
cial security  provision.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator fix  a  time  on  that  amendment  as 
well?  I  think  the  Senator  mentioned  2 
hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  hours  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  A  half  hour  on  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  about  the  social 
security  bill  which  will  be  presented? 
Would  not  the  Senator  want  to  have  an 
hour  or  so  on  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  thinking  about 
the  membership  as  well.  It  was  only  a 
few  months  ago  that  we  went  through 
the  social  security  debate.  We  are  all 


pretty  well  aware  of  what  it  stands  for 
and  what  it  entails. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee— and  this  is  subject  to  correction — 
intends  to  offer  a  social  security  amend- 
ment which  will  Increase  payments  by 
10  percent  retroactive  to  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary of  this  year,  set  a  minimum  of  $100 
per  month  rather  than  the  present  $64 
or  $68,  and  increase  the  amounts  to  be 
taxed  beginning  on  January  1.  1972. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BEINNETT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, though  I  have  not  seen  the 
actual  text  of  the  chairman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  So.  if  Senators  will 
agree — and  most  especially  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
who  will  have  to  speak  for  that  commit- 
tee, at  least  for  today — I  would  like  to 
change  the  unanimous-consent  request 
to  an  hour  on  amendments  and  2  hours 
on  the  bill  and  to  incorporate  in  the 
request  the  declaration  that  amend- 
ments germane  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
matter  of  social  security  be  in  order,  thus 
retaining  the  germaneness  of  the  two 
most  important  factions  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is,  germaneness  will 
apply  to  the  debt  limit  bill  except  for  an 
amendment  relating  to  social  security. 
That  is  just  another  way  of  saying  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliat  is  saying  it  an- 
other way.  but  It  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  One  hour  on  that  basic 
amendment  and  1  hour  each  on  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  we  are 
painting  ourselves  into  a  coiner.  If  the 
debt  limit  bill  must  be  passed  by  the 
15th,  tomorrow  will  be  the  last  day  we 
will  meet  until  the  15th.  I  think  we 
.=houId  all  realize  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  open  this  matter  up  to  germane 
amendments  on  the  btusis  that  has  been 
stated,  because  if  a  Senator  can  offer 
germane  amendments  to  the  social  secu- 
rity amendment,  then  any  social  security 
amendment  is  germane  and  we  are  off 
to  the  races.  So  I  think 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Pending  the  arrival 
of  the  distingui.'5hed  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, there  is  always  the  option  of 
tabling 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  was  just  going  to  say 
I  would  think,  to  protect  the  Treasury,  a 
Senator,  including  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  would  have  to  announce  that  we 
will  attempt  to  table  any  amendment 
to  the  one  amendment  that  the  chairman 
will  offer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  finish? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Surely. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  trouble  with  al- 
lowing 1  hour  on  every  amendment  is 
that  a  very  determined  Senator  can  keep 
us  waiting  for  him  to  use  up  his  time 
on  ills  amendment  before  it  can  be  tabled. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  can  take  only  a  half 
hour. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  one  amendment 
that  will  be  presented  will  be  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield).  Other  than 
that,  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  good  gen- 
tleman's agreement  which  none  of  us 
will  want  to  try  to  violate.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  suggested  that  both  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  should  announce 
that  they  will  move  to  table. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  such  an  announcement,  saying 
that  I  imderstand  the  majority  leader 
and  I  reserve  the  right,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  table  amendments  inconsistent 
with  the  Long  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
ject to  the  wishes  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill  £ind  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
consider  a  change  of  1  hour  on  each 
amendment,  rather  than  a  half  hour  on 
each  amendment,  and  3  hours  on  the 
biU. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
remove  my  objection  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  concur  fully  in  what  was  said  about 
the  social  security  amendment  or  amend- 
ments. I  think  that  matter  should  be 
handled  expeditiously.  When  we  get  to 
the  bill,  the  bill  proposes  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  national  debt  by 
$40  billion  in  15  months. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  about  the  Government's  finan- 
cial situation,  and  I  would  like  an  op- 
portunity to  present  my  views  on  that 
without  being  rushed  along  and  having 
to  get  time  from  another  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Would  the  majority  leader  consider  in- 
cluding in  his  request  the  time  of  3  hours, 
as  he  has  proposed,  on  the  bill,  but  in 
excess  of  that,  permit  me  30  minutes  on 
the  blU? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  be  possible  for  those  30  minutes  to  take 
place  before  the  time  begins  to  rim? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  difference  does 
it  make?  We  are  quibbling  now.  Let  us 
get  the  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
change  the  request  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  just  to  make 
sure  I  understand,  whether  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  with  the  pre- 
scribed limitations,  would  be  in  effect  as- 
suming the  amendment  to  be  offered  is 
as  described  by  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
and  that  if  it  is  some  other  amendment, 
there  is  no  such  agreement  as  to  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct,  and 
the  joint  leadership  will  be  subject  to 
the  wishes  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee if  there  is  any  question  arising 


out  of  our  interpretation.  This  is  in  effect 
a  tentative  imanimous-consent  request. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  We  can  get  another 
unanimous-consent  request  if  it  Is  nec- 
essary.       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

The  Chair  would  like  to  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  understand  the  Chair  has 
said  he  has  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  address  a  question  to  the  majority 

leader.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    When 
does  the  agreement  take  effect,  and  who 
controls  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Beginning  at  12 
o'clock  tomorrow,  and  the  time  will  be 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
CXjmmittee  (Mr.  Long)  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  March  12,  1971, 
beginning  at  12  noon,  during  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4690,  an  act 
to  Increase  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  14  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  : 
Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  Is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or 
some  Senator  designated  my  him:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  or  the 
amednment  on  Social  Security  to  be  offered 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadob)  :  Provided, 
That  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  Is 
allotted  an  additional  30  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  be  recognized,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  there  will  be  no  further 
votes  tonight. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  may  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader,  there  will  be  votes  tomor- 
row? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  certainly  antici- 
pate them,  imless  something  comes  up 
over  which  we  have  no  control. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  do  we  do  now 
with  this  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
fuss  around  for  half  an  hour  and  ac- 
complish nothing? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
seem  that  the  only  reason  for  no  vote 
tomorrow  would  be  if  the  Senate  accepts 


the  steps  in  this  process  without  Insist- 
ing on  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Which,  of  course, 
would  not  happen,  in  my  opinion,  but 
I  cannot  be  definite,  because  I  feel  I 
cannot  byp>ass  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  until  I  have  the  final  word 
with  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  cannot  conceive  a 
situation  where  the  Senate  would  lose 
an  opportunity  to  record  itself  in  favor 
of  an  increase  in  social  security. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  12  o'clock  meridian, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  CRANSTON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tomorrow  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Cranston)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  to  make  a 
statement  on  American  and  Chinese  rela- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  HUMPHREY  ON  MON- 
DAY, MARCH  15,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  next, 
immediately  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota 'Mr.  HtTMPHREY)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
MARCH  15.   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  it<;  business  tomor- 
row, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PRCX>RAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  program  for  tomorrow  Is 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.,  fol- 
lowing an  adjournment. 

Immediately  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  to  be 
followed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Following  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  there  will  be  a  period — not 
to  extend  beyond  12  o'clock  meridian — 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Following  the  completion  of  morning 
business  tomorrow,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness will  be  laid  before  the  Senate,  which 
will  occur  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  majority  leader 
has  indicated,  there  will  be  one  or  more 
rollcall  votes  tomorrow,  of  which  Sen- 
ators are  on  notice.  A  rollcall  vote  has 
already  been  ordered  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  4690,  the  bill  increasing  the 
public  debt  limit. 

When  the  Senate  completes  its  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  it  will  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment, imder  the  previous  order,  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Monday  next.  This 
is,  of  course,  subject  to  change  on 
tomorrow. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  biisiness  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
March  12,  1971,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed 


by 


AUTHORITY  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 


the  Senate  March   11,   1971: 
V.B.  Patent  Omcm 
Rene  Desloge   Tegtmeyer,  of  Virginia,  to 
be   an   Assistant   Commissioner   of   Patents. 

Department  or  JrsncE 
John  K.  Grlsso,  of  South  Carolina  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  South  Car- 
olina for  the  term  of  4  years. 

National  AKRonautics  and  Space 
Administration 
James  C.  Fletcher,  of  Utah,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator   of    the    National    Aeronautics    and 
Space  Administration. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

k  or   NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  felt  that  the  March  9,  1971, 
editorial  of  the  New  York  Times  relative 
to  President  Nixon's  proposed  Cabinet 
reorganization  was  perceptive  enough  to 
warrant  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  applauds  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation that  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  be  transformed  into  a 
coherent  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. The  editorial  also  presents  some 
useful  background  material,  which  will 
prove  useful  to  us  as  we  discuss  and  con- 
sider the  President's  valuable  initiative. 
The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Natttral  Resources  Department 

Government  reorganization  and  revenue 
sharing  may  not  add  up  to  a  "second  Ameri- 
can Revolution."  In  President  Nixon's  soar- 
ing phrase,  but  they  are  disturbing  enough 
to  raise  the  hackles  of  many  influential  peo- 
ple in  the  permanent  bureaucracy.  In  Con- 
gress and  In  the  various  lobbies.  Tills  Is  par- 
ticularly true  for  the  proposed  regrouping  of 
social  and  economic  programs  and  of  six 
Cabinet-level  departments;  but  it  is  even 
true  for  the  more  familiar  and  widely  sup- 
ported plan  to  transform  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  Into  a  coherent  Department  of 
Natxiral  Resources. 

The  need  for  such  a  department  has  long 
been  plain  to  experts  on  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Brownlow 
Committee  recommended  It  to  President 
Roosevelt  in  1937  and  a  task  force  of  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  made  substantially  the 
same  proposal  a  dozen  years  later.  Now  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  adopted  the  Idea. 

As  envisaged  by  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Organization  headed 
by  Roy  L.  Ash,  the  new  department  would 
consist  of  four  major  divisions.  The  nucleus 
of  each  already  exists  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  opposition  arises  over  the 
transferring  of  logically  related  agencies 
from  other  departments. 

Tho  first  division  would  administer  land 
and  recreation  progranu.  It  would  Include 
the  National  Park  Service,  the  Biireau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  all  of  which  are  now  In 
Interior.  To  them  would  be  added  the  Foreet 
Service  from  the  Agriculture  Department. 

The  Foreet  Service  now  engages  In  a  mul- 
titude of  activities  which  exactly  parallel 
those  of  the  companion  agencies  In  Interior. 
It  is  a  recreation  agency  with  as  many  visi- 
tors as  the  National  Park  Service.  It  managee 
public  land  like  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. It  manages  wildlife  as  does  the 
Bxireau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  The 
Aeh  Council  rejjort  observes:  "Common  man- 
agement would  enable  better  planning  of 
timber  harvest,  better  location  of  facilities 
to  meet  recreational  demands,  overhead  sav- 
ings." 

Everything  points  to  a  transfer  of  the  For- 
eet Service;  everything,  that  Is,  except  the 
desire  of  successive  Secretaries  of  AgrictUture 
to  hang  on  a  slsable  bvireaucratlc  kingdom 
and  the  desire  of  the  timber  industry  to  have 
nothing  disturb  Its  comfortable  relations 
with  an  agency  It  has  oome  to  know  very 
weU. 


A  second  division  of  the  proposed  new  de- 
partment would  for  the  first  time  provide  a 
sensible  arrangement  of  water  programs.  The 
Ash  Council  Tinderstates  the  truth  when  It 
refers  to  "Interagency  rivalry,  duplicative 
planning  and  conflicting  policies."  The  new 
plan  would  end  this  Internecine  warfare  by 
centralizing  river  basin  planning  and  the 
final  evaluation  of  all  water  projects  In  the 
Secretary.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the 
Army,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In  Agri- 
culture and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In 
Interior  would  continue  to  do  engineering 
construction  and  maintenance  but  would 
have  no  policy-making  roles. 

A  third  division  of  the  new  department 
would  comprise  energy  and  mineral  re- 
sources. It  would  be  made  up  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  from  Interior,  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  from  Agriculture,  and 
the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy  which 
now  make  up  about  30  per  cent  of  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
Ash  CouncU  sets  forth  an  Ingenious  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  Indian  services  and 
persuasively  rebuts  the  plausible  Idea  that 
they  might  be  better  off  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  VTtsdom  of  this  re- 
organization Is  self-evident  now,  as  It  has 
been  to  Presidents  and  outside  experts  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  The  political  dlfflctd- 
tles  In  Congress  are  equally  visible.  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees, for  example,  are  reluctant  to  lose 
Jurisdiction  over  two  major  agencies,  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  R.B.A.  The  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  may  not  wish  to 
let  go  of  the  peaceful  side  of  the  A.E.C.  If 
President  Nixon  would  lead  vigorously  en- 
ough and  If  the  public  would  Interest  Itself 
in  the  struggle,  this  selfish  resistance  could 
be  overcome.  A  successful  outcome  would  be 
a  major  advance  In  the  nationwide  effort  to 
Improve  the  physical  environment. 


TNTRODUCTNO  BILL  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  CONTINUED  OPERATION  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOS- 
PITALS AND  CLINICS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  cAurosmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  t-oday  Introducing  a  bill 
which  would  anproprlate  the  $21  mil- 
lion needed  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  maintain  the  present  operations  of  the 
eiffht  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
and  30  outpatient  clinics. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  has 
suRffe.sted  the  closing  of  the  eight  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospitals  and  30  out- 
patient clinic?.  Last  year.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $87,822,000  for  this  program. 
However,  this  year  as  part  of  an  ap- 
parent phasing  out  process,  the  admin- 
istration has  cut  this  back  to  $66  million. 

My  bill,  HJl.  5800,  would  restore 
funding  to  last  year's  level,  which  I  feel 
is  a  bare  minimum.  However,  I  feel  we 
must  not  only  maintain  present  services, 
we  must  expand,  modernize,  and  upgrade 
these  facilities  to  provide  better  care  for 
those  in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appalled  at  any  sug- 
gestion to  close  down  a  hospital  pro- 


gram, especially  at  a  time  when  the 
health  care  service  in  the  United  States 
is  at  a  critical  low.  Such  proposals  are 
incongruous  in  light  of  the  increasing 
workloads  which  hospitals  and  clinics 
are  bearing,  the  ever-escalating  costs 
for  doctors,  drugs  and  hospital  care,  and 
the  critical  need  for  such  services  in 
many  areas.  There  is  a  dearth  of  hos- 
pitals in  this  country. 

Instead  of  curtailing  services,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  augment  and 
expand  health  services  and  take  posi- 
tive steps  toward  providing  meaningful, 
comprehensive,  and  professional  health 
care  for  all  citizens. 

I  protest  the  plans  to  close  any  of  the 
existing  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
or  clinics.  The  PHS  hospital  system  was 
established  in  1798  as  a  means  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  for  merchant  seamen. 
This  system  not  only  provides  medical 
care  for  seamen  but  it  protects  our  Na- 
tion against  disease  catastrophes.  Fur- 
ther, it  has  introduced  and  maintained 
a  public  service  concept  that  benefits 
the  medical  profession,  and  our  Nation, 
as  well  as  the  seamen  and  other  recipi- 
ents of  such  hospital  and  medical  care. 
The  proposal  to  terminate  this  public 
service  concept  of  medical  care  is  shock- 
ing. 

It  is  even  more  incomprehensible  when 
we  consider  the  total  service  which  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  provide. 
At  one  time  there  were  30  PHS  hospi- 
tals. Today,  there  are  eight  along  with 
30  PHS  clinics,  one  of  which  is  located 
in  my  district  in  San  Pedros,  Calif.  These 
facilities  provide  care  to  merchant  sea- 
men. Coast  Guardsmen  and  their  de- 
pendents, as  well  as  to  active  and  retired 
military  personnel  and  their  families. 

The  contributions  which  these  hos- 
pitals make  are  truly  of  great  magnitude. 
Each  facility  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
health  care  system  of  the  community  in 
which  it  exists  and  is  helping  to  meet  the 
rising  demand  for  quality  health  care. 
It  serves  as  part  of  the  training  forum 
for  badly  needed  medical  personnel. 
There  are  500,000  beneficiaries  of  the 
PHS  program.  In  short,  the  PHS  hospi- 
tal system  provides  much-needed  serv- 
ice and  should  be  expanded — not  eroded. 

For  example,  in  the  PHS  clinic  in 
San  Pedro,  Calif.,  in  a  3-month  period— 
July-October,  fiscal  year  1970— there 
were  26,777  outpatient  visits.  This  work- 
load average,  of  over  8,500  outpatient 
visits  a  month,  was  handled  by  a  staff 
of  54  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  record,  at  this  point,  three  tables 
which  give  an  accurate  picture  of 
what  just  one  PHS  clinic,  the  clinic  in 
San  Pedros,  Calif.,  is  doing.  Table  No. 
I  lists  the  total  outpatient  visits  and 
number  of  different  individuals  visiting 
the  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  Outpatient  Clinic 
by  class  of  beneficiary.  Table  No.  n  out- 
lines visits  to  outpatient  services  as  well 
as  adjunct  services  and  selected  pro- 
cedures. Table  No.  Ill  gives  us  a  picture 
of  the  heavy  laboratory  workloads  han- 
dled by  the  Ssoi  Pedro  clinic. 

The  tables  follow: 
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TABLE  I  -TOTAL  OUTPATIENT  VISITS  AND  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  INDIVIDUALS  VISITING  THE  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF.,  OUTPATIENT  CLINIC,  BY  CLASS  OF  BENEFICIARY,  FISCAL 

YEARS  1965-e9 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Class  of  beneficiary 


Total     Individual 


Total     Individual 


Total      Individual 


Total     Individual 


Total       Individual 


All  beneficiaries,  total. 


61,184 


26,334 


70,816 


25, 474 


84.048 


29,023 


84,527 


32,851 


82,803 


33,083 


Nonreimbursable,  total. 


60,454 


25. 814 


70,020 


24,852 


83, 240 


28,276 


84,024 


32,450 


80,000 


31.258 


American  seamen 

Qcr  __   .-...,..,.... . 

ESSA'(forine'fiyC.*G.S.)I."""I.". 

Coast  Guard 

Department  of  Defense 

Dep.,  DOD 

Dep.,  CG,  ESSA,  and  PHS 

Emergency 

Federal  employment  (physical  euminations). 

PHS  commissioned  officers 

Special  study 

Patients  with  leprosy 

Inoculations  and  vaccinations 

PHS  field  employees ' 

Other 


27,625 

1,468 

18 

9,150 

1,198 

1,975 

4,425 

15 

394 

490 

21 

76 

9,667 

388 

3,544 


5,206 

207 

4 

5,151 

272 

597 

969 

13 

280 

182 

1 

4 

9.667 

26 

3,235 


34,022 

1.519 

10 

10,544 

1,195 

3,654 

5,355 

11 

511 

632 

57 

322 

6,164 

281 

5,743 


5,180 

198 

4 

5,121 

210 

717 

894 

11 

413 

261 

5 

123 

6,164 

32 

5,519 


40,581 

1,977 

12 

12,789 

1,592 

6,1U 

5,247 

17 

351 

640 

261 

940 

6,307 

298 

6,081 


6,583 

255 

3 

5,928 

316 

1,054 

851 

17 

302 

300 

76 

230 

6,307 

17 

6,037 


42,087 

2,031 

32 

10,848 

1,787 

6,853 

4,597 

4 

359 

718 

291 

929 

5,465 

129 

7,894 


7,840 

311 

14 

7,482 
379 

1,244 

1,025 
4 
298 
208 
248 
174 

5,465 
28 

7,730 


41,814 

1,570 

48 

10, 243 

1,325 

6,154 

3,977 

3 

191 

507 

299 

586 

5,573 


8,266 

437 

9 

6,814 
288 

1,126 
989 
3 
139 
116 
162 
148 

5,567 


7,710 


7,194 


Reimbursable,  total. 


730 


520 


796 


622 


808 


747 


503 


401 


2.803 


1,825 


Foreign  seamen 

Immigration  and  naturalization. 

Emergency 

Other 


41 


10 


140 
3 


25 
3 


62 
5 


15 
5 


124 


58 


689 


510 


653 


594 


741 


727 


379 


343 


60 

6 

2 

2,735 


20 

6 

2 

1,797 


1  Public  \.»m  90-174  effective  Dec  5,  1967,  removed  PHSFE  from  eligibility.  Source:  Monthly  report  on  outpatients  and  adjunct  services,  form  PHS-T408. 

TABLE  ll.-USPHS  OUTPATIENT  CLINIC,  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF. 
VISITS  TO  OUTPATIENT  SERVICES 


Total  visits.  Fiscal  Year- 


Service 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Allergy 978         2,591         3,178  

Dtrmatology - 784  769  731            641             868 

General            -     .  38,464  44,638  50,705       47,370         51,537 

Leproy".:: >315  935            905             929 

yariirin^ 2, 8ZZ 

ophthaimViow":::::::::::::::::::::' ""i,'i59'' '  i.iio  i,06o  1,250      1,243 


Total  visits.  Fiscal  Year- 


Service 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Orthopedics 359            377  410 

Otolaryngology 730         1,167  1,006 

KJSllfc::"::::::;::::::::::::: m      f^  | 

Klffi^:::::::::::::::::::::::::: -7:582 7:239-  7,6?? 


669 
929 
491 
165 
396 
8,170 


577 
847 


129 
486 

7,473 


ADJUNCT  SERVICES  AND  SELECTED  PROCEDURES 


Total  number,  fiscal  year- 


Services  and  procedures 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Total  number,  fiscal  year- 


Physical  medicine,  total  visits  physical 

therapy  (with  qualified  therapist) 10, 187 

Radiology: 

X-ray  examination,  total  visits 9, 963 

X-ray  films  taken 16, 256 

Pharmacy: 

Prescriptions  and  requisitions 31, 563 

Total  Issues 6,892 

Bulk  compounded  items 168 

Prepackaged  items 16,701 


11,699        13,508       14,445         13,352 


12,645 
21,153 

35,925 

7,439 

183 

20,243 


10,275 
21,008 

45,954 

5,960 

96 

23,222 


9,633 
21,688 

50,705 

7,329 

370 

32,870 


8,123 
18, 747 

52,184 

5,869 

214 

30.089 


Services  and  procedures 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Social  service: 

New  and  reopened  cases 2,620  2,644 

Case  work  interviews 5,193  5,234 

Casesclosed 2.601  2,633 

Average  monthly  caseload  per  soctil 

worker («)  AV 

Operations  In  operatlDf  room 2,165  2.085 

BMRtests ..2  ,      1 

Electrocardiograms 1.217  1,490 


2,958 
6,110 
2,999 

2,,S 


2,946 
6,076 
3,047 

W 

2,060 


>851 
2,775 
•  703 

46 
1,898 


2,168       •1.826        '1,692 


>  Data  are  for  6  months;  began  operating  January  1966. 
'Data  are  for  4  months. 

'Data  are  for  10  months:  social  worker  attended  conference  and  was  on  leave  during  August 
and  September.  Decline  Is  due  to  method  of  counting  caseload. 
•  Not  available;  caseload  is  not  reported  on  same  basis  as  other  stations. 


•  Tests  reported  on  dinkal  laboratory  taWe  as  part  of  miscellaneous  category. 

Sources:  Monthly  Report  on  Outpatients  and  Adjunct  Services,  Form  PHS-T4(J8,  Pharmacy 
Operations,  Quarterly  Report,  Form  HSM-169-1;  Social  Service  Monthly  Statwtjcrt  Report.  Form 
HSM-38  and  Monthly  Report  of  Dental  Operations  and  Administration,  Form  HSM-136-3. 


TABLE  lll.-U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERvlCE  OUTPATIENT 
CLINIC,  SAN  PEDRO,  CALIF.:  LABORATORY  WORKLOADS, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1967-«9 


Unweighted 

Weighted 

test,  out- 

test, out- 

Department fiscal  year 

patient 

patient 

Total: 

1967 

35,924 

75,385 

1968 

34,666 

68,  817 

1969 

34,  850 

71,533 

Chemistry: 

1967 

4, 768 

13,882 

1968 

4,788 

13,467 

1969 

6,186 

17,600 

Urinalysis: 

1967.... 

6,962 

13,351 

1968 

6,764 

13,086 

.     19S9 

5,881 

11,321 

Radioisotope: 

1967.... 

1968 . 

1969..  . 

4 

8 

Hematology: 

1967 

13,000 

19,446 

1968 

13,035 

18,796 

„    1969 

13,051 

18,605 

•Ncroblotogy: 

1967. 

651 

1,702 

1968 

975 

2,563 

196S 

807 

2,145 

Department  fiscal  year 


Unweighted 
test,  out- 
patient 


Weighted 
test  out- 
patient 


Parasitology: 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Virol  o»: 

1968"'.":; 

1969 

Serology: 

1«7 

1968 

1969 

Blood  bank: 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Histopathology: 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Miscellaneous: 

1967 

1968 

1969 


370 

1,114 

225 

729 

250 

777 

6,257 
5,916 
5,545 

9«5 
(44 
652 

763 
794 
711 

2,166 
1.S2S 
1,692 


6,875 
5,918 
5,842 

2,955 
1,932 
1,956 

3,052 
3,176 
3,124 

13,008 
9,150 
10, 152 


Source:  Interagency  Clinical  Laboratory  Workload  Reporting 
System,  HSM-164-1-164-10. 


I  would  also  like  to  submit  for  the 
record,  at  this  point,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  J.  Royal,  secretary-treasurer, 
Fisherman  &  Allied  Workers'  Union. 
Local  33,  ILWU.  Mr.  Royal  states  that 
his  "organization  vehemently  opposes 
such  a  move"  and  explains  In  this  letter 
some  of  the  advantages  of  maintaining 
and  expanding  the  PHS  hospitals  and 
flinics. 

The  letter  foUowg: 

FSSHXUCKN    &    ALLBD    WOUEXRS' 

T7iaoir,  LocAi.  88  ILWtJ., 
Seal  Pedro.  Calif. .  January  ».  1971. 
Hon.  Olknm  taamaaam. 
House  Offlee  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  (Tonorxsb  AmwEaoif :  We  compliment 
you  for  talcing  the  Initiative  In  opposing 
Preeldent  Nixon's  propoMl  to  close  down  the 
United  StAtes  PubUc  Health  Outpatient 
Clinic  In  San  Pedro,  California. 

Our  organization  vehemently  opposes  such 
a  move,  and  we  would  i^predate  your  con- 
tinued support  on  this  matter. 
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At  you  know,  this  San  Pe<lro  U^.  Public 
Health  Outpatient  medical  facility  la  the 
only  one  available  to  our  seamen  and  com- 
mercial fishermen  In  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
It  provides  Irreplaceable  and  incomparable 
health  services  in  the  form  of  preventive 
medicine  besides  its  normal  health  care;  It 
provides  dental  and  eye  care  also  which  are 
both  available  to  our  fishermen.  It  is,  more- 
over, centrally  located  in  the  area  of  the 
Port  of  Los  Angeles,  and  la  conveniently 
placed  among  the  homes  and  residences  of 
our  men  who  ply  the  high  seas  all  year  long. 

U.S.  Public  Health  care  for  the  seafarer 
Is  a  matter  of  simple  social  Jiistlce  in  the 
light  of  the  unique  relation  he  holds  to  hlB 
vessel,  which  is  one  of  personal  Indenture; 
the  dispensation  or  the  distribution  of 
health  care  to  the  seafarer  by  its  "ward,"  the 
Federal  Oovernment,  is  based  upon  the  his- 
torical tenets  of  necessity  In  order  to  pro- 
tect him  from  being  overreached  by  masters 
and  shipowners.  We  do  not  want  to  lose  this 
principle  of  "wardship." 

The  beneficent  attitude  of  our  country 
and  Its  people  toward  our  seafarers  was  ably 
put  by  Justice  Story  when  he  set  forth  the 
underlying  principles  Impelling  the  nation  to 
that  attitude.  These  were:  (1)  The  protec- 
tion of  seamen  who,  as  a  class,  are  con- 
sidered Improvident  from  the  hazards  of  Ill- 
ness and  abandonment  while  111;  (2)  The 
inducement  to  masters  and  owners  to  pro- 
tect health  and  safety  of  seamen  while  in 
the  merchant  service;  (3)  The  maintenance 
of  a  merchant  marine  and  a  fishing  fleet  for 
the  furtherance  of  foreign  trade  in  time  of 
peace  and  as  an  arm  of  defense  in  time  of 
war;  and  (4)  By  toduclng  seamen  to  accept 
employment  in  an  arduous  and  perilous 
service.  Every  maritime  nation  has  under- 
written the  health  and  welfare  of  its  sea- 
farers in  this  humanitarian  and  protective 
spirit.  In  fact,  our  nation  from  its  earliest 
period  of  national  existence  has  faithfully 
recognized  the  value  of  Its  men  of  the  sea 
and  their  calling  in  this  social  context. 

The  U.S.  Public  Health  Outpatient  Clinic 
In  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro,  Cali- 
fornia has  made  in  the  past,  and  la  still 
making  a  benevolent,  humane  and  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
seafarers  and  fishermen  in  the  whole  Los 
Angeles  complex.  We  hope  that  it  will  be 
allowed  to  continue.  It  makes  seafaring  and 
fishing  not  only  a  socially  useful  calling  but 
also  a  safe  one ! 

May  we,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  you 
to  continue  to  fight,  in  your  forthright  fash- 
Ion,  for  this  vital  and  meaningful  social 
service. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  J.  Rotal, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

I  have  mentioned  the  need  to  expand 
our  PHS  facilities.  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  the  Emergency  Health  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1971,  which  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  last  New  Year's  Eve. 
Under  this  act,  the  role  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  expanded  beyond  its 
present  beneficiary  group  to  help  meet 
health  needs  in  urban  and  rural  poverty 
areas  that  are  presently  underserved. 
Why  would  the  administration  approve  a 
law  to  expand  services  and,  then,  with 
the  other  hand,  advocate  the  closing  of 
the  hospitals  and  clinics? 

To  rely  on  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  to  take  over  the  PHS  case- 
load, as  suggested  by  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson, appears  not  to  be  properly  ac- 
counting for  the  already  overburdened 
condition  of  these  facilities.  The  VA  can- 
not handle  USPHS  beneficiaries  in  addi- 
tion to  the  VA's  own  patients. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  supporter  and  co- 
sponsor  of  the  House  concurrent  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  to 
continue  these  hospitals  and  clinics,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  which  has  con- 
ducted hearings  on  this  matter;  as  a 
person  concerned  with  the  escalating 
costs  for  doctors,  drugs,  and  hospital  care 
that  now  cost  Americans  some  $70  billion 
a  year — a  16-percent  rise  last  year,  far 
greater  than  our  general  inflationary 
trend  in  the  United  States ;  as  an  Ameri- 
can concerned  about  the  poor  state  of  the 
Nation's  health,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  our  highly  industrialized  and 
technological  society  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide proper  medical  care  for  our  people; 
I  appeal  to  all  concerned  persons  to  help 
in  our  efforts  to  expand  and  modernize 
our  existing  health  care  facilities  and 
not  erode  or  eliminate  the  PHS. 

I  urge  that  all  efforts  be  made  toward 
building,  and  not  destroying,  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  system. 


March  11,  1971 


THE  POLLUTION   AND   ECOLOGY 
ISSUE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  span  of  2  short  years,  pollution  and 
ecology  have  escalated  from  the  partic- 
ular concern  of  only  a  relative  handful  of 
people  to  a  major  national  issue  which 
polls  report  to  be  second  only  to  the 
Vietnam  war — sometimes  even  ahead  of 
the  war — as  the  primary  concern  of  the 
public  today. 

Sometimes  it  seems  that  anything  goes 
in  the  name  of  ecology.  After  the  Liberty 
amendment,  which  I  regularly  intro- 
duced, had  been  defeated  four  times  in 
the  California  State  Legislature,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  perhaps  it  could  be 
passed  if  only  I  could  present  it  as  an 
antipollution  measure. 

But,  seriously,  we  do  need  clear  and 
specific  guidelines  to  evaluate  all  pro- 
posed Government  action  against  pollu- 
tion and  for  protecting  the  environment. 
First,  we  should  be  at  least  reasonably 
sure  that  the  alleged  danger  is  real. 
Second,  we  should  be  sure  that  it  is  not 
already  being  effectively  abated  through 
the  use  of  powers  now  available  to  Gov- 
ernment, or  through  programs  under- 
taken by  the  private  corporations 
directly  involved.  Third,  we  should  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  danger 
actually  threatens  the  life  and  health  of 
our  people,  thereby  making  it  a  proper 
subject  for  governmental  action,  rather 
than — for  instance — involving  esthetic 
considerations  only. 

If  these  guidelines  are  not  rigorously 
applied,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  "ecology" 
issue  will  be  used  to  bring  about  the 
needless  and  harmful  extension  of  Gov- 
ernment controls  over  the  conduct  of 
private  business  and  the  use  of  privately 
owned  land,  and  to  hamper  technological 
developments  vital  to  our  national  de- 


fense which   present  no  real  environ- 
mental hazard. 

All  three  of  the  criteria  I  have  men- 
tioned are  met  by  air  pollution  resulting 
from  factory  and  powerplant  emissions 
and  automobile  exhaust,  and  by  water 
pollution  resulting  from  industrial  wastes 
and  untreated  sewage.  These  forms  of 
pollution  clearly  threaten  life  and  health, 
cross  State  lines — making  them  a  legiti- 
mate subject  for  Federal  legislation — and 
by  most  indications  are  not  being  effec- 
tively checked  by  present  legislation  and 
control  programs.  Therefore  I  have  ac- 
tively supported,  and  will  continue  to 
supp>ort  actively,  much  stronger  legisla- 
tion such  as  the  recently  passed  Clean 
Air  Act  to  remove  these  threats  to  life 
and  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  environmen- 
tal case  against  the  supersonic  trans- 
port— whose  fate  Congress  is  scheduled 
to  decide  this  month — meets  none  of  the 
three  criteria.  There  is  no  convincing 
evidence  that  this  aircraft  will  signifi- 
cantly endanger  life  and  health.  Much  of 
the  opposition  to  it,  in  the  name  of 
ecology,  appears  actually  to  arise  from 
hostility  to  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex involved  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment and  construction  of  this  aircraft. 

Therefore,  I  will  vote  for  the  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  complete  the  present 
development  of  two  prototype  models,  so 
as  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  the  work 
already  done.  But  construction  and 
development  costs  for  any  commercial 
fleet  of  supersonic  aircraft  should  be  met 
by  the  aircraft  industry,  without  Fed- 
eral subsidy. 

Another  example  of  how  the  pollution 
and  ecology  issue  can  be  misused  was 
pointed  out  recently  by  my  colleague 
from  California,  Congressman  Craig 
HosMER.  He  said  that  nuclear  power, 
actually  the  "cleanest"  of  all  ways  now- 
known  of  producing  electric  power,  was 
being  given  a  "bum  rap"  by  the  "eco- 
philes."  Taking  advantage  of  popular 
fears  of  anything  to  do  with  nuclear  en- 
ergy, the  development  of  this  new 
"clean"  power  source  is  being  hampered 
at  precisely  the  time  when  existing  and 
needed  powerplants  are  a  major  con- 
tributor to  air  pollution. 


A  YOUNG  OFFICER'S  LETTER  ON 
OUR  INVOLVEMENT  IN  INDO- 
CHINA 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend  and  con- 
stituent, a  Green  Beret  and  first  lieuten- 
ant in  the  U.S.  Army,  who  has  served  in 
Vietnam  for  the  past  several  months  as 
an  adviser  to  an  ARVN  unit.  I  commend 
the  reading  of  this  statement  to  all  who 
would  inform  themselves  of  the  realities 
of  our  tragic  involvement  and  recent  ad- 
ventures in  Indochina — the  "official" 
Pentagon  versions  notwith.^tanding. 

Part  of  this  young  officer's  letter  reads: 
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As  for  the  continuing  nightmare  of  Viet- 
nam, I  guess  all  I  can  say  is  that  it's  still 
continuing  and  It's  still  a  nightmare.  My 
personal  feelings  on  the  subject  have  stead- 
ily gone  downhill,  and  I  guess,  at  this  point, 
you  could  say  I've  Just  about  had  it.  There's 
no  way  to  describe  In  words  how  the  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  in  the  past  couple  of 
months,  but,  believe  me,  getting  every  Amer- 
ican out  of  Vietnam  tomorrow  wouldn't  be 
too  soon. 

And  what's  surprising  is  that  N.C.O.'s  with 
15-to-20  years  in  the  service  and  wearing 
red,  white,  and  blue  underwear  have  reached 
the  same  conclusion — and  are  expressing  it! 
What  has  been  at  best  an  unpopular  war 
Is  now  becoming  totally  futUe — even  in  the 
eyes  of  Its  staimchest  supporters. 

For  us,  as  advisers,  the  problem  lies  within 
the  nature  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  They 
have  the  training  they  need;  they  have  the 
equipment  they  need;  but  the  things  we 
can't  give  them  are  the  Intangibles  like  con- 
cern and  initiative — I.e.,  our  values  and  pre- 
sumptions. They  just  .lat  don't  give  a 
damn — so  why  should  we?  The  result  here 
in  Blnh  Dinh  province  has  been  that  they're 

getting   the   kicked   out   of   them — 

and  personally,  I  don't  want  to  be  around 
for  the  finish. 

Then  I  read  In  Time  magazine  that  there 
Is  very  little  enemy  activity  nowadays  and 
that  Abrams  says  70%  of  the  Vietnamese 
forces  are  as  effective  as  U.S.  troops,  and  I 
get  sick.  Sometimes  I'd  Just  like  to  get  up 
on  a  huge  platform  right  In  the  middle  of 
the  U.S.  and  yell  at  the  top  of  my  limgs. 

Bull    !    You    American    people    don't 

know  half  of  what's  really  going  on  in  Viet- 
nam!' But  since  that's  not  Standard  Operat- 
ing Procedure  for  1st  lieutenants  nowadays 
and  since  I  want  to  get  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— preferably  "honorably" — 111  refrain 
from  building  my  platform.  But  when  they 
ask  you  to  stop  thinking,  that's  a  little  too 
much.  And  I'm  afraid  that's  exactly  what 
our  "Conmianders"  have  done.  That's  the 
only  excuse  I  can  think  of  for  going  into 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  These  exercises  in  fu- 
tility are  only  delaying  the  Inevitable  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  troops  from  Southeast 
Asia,  and  this  delay  Is  definitely  proving  to 
be  much  more  costly  than  people  realize. 


A    SLAUGHTER  OF    INNOCENTS 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon's  policy  in  Indochina  Is 
not  one  of  steady  withdrawal  as  is  main- 
tained, rather  it  is  a  bloody  program  of 
escalating  American  air  bombardments 
sheltering  increased  South  Vietnamese 
aggressions. 

Instead  of  deescalation,  the  war  has 
been  carried  by  means  of  increased  air 
and  invasion  into  two  more  countries, 
victims  of  American  withdrawal. 

We  did  not  believe  that  it  was  possible 
for  this  war  to  grow  more  cruel.  Now  the 
President  through  his  policy  of  indis- 
criminate aerial  warfare,  has  demon- 
strated that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  to 
Insure  American  victory;  provided  the 
bill  is  paid  by  a  slaughter  of  civilians  and 
not  American  casualties. 

Tom  'Wicker's  column,  "A  Slaughter  of 
Innocents,"  exposes  this  policy  for  the 
fraud  it  is.  I  trust  my  colleagues  will  read 
the  article  and  consider  its  Implications. 

The  article  follows: 
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A  Slaughter  of  Innocents 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington. — President  Nixon's  news  con- 
ference of  Feb.  17  made  clear  what  skeptics 
have  long  believed.  His  Vietnam  policy  is  by 
no  means  one  of  steadily  withdrawing  Amer- 
icans from  South  Vietnam,  then  letting  the 
Ijeople  of  Indochina  work  out  or  fight  out 
their  own  affairs.  It  is  Instead  a  policy  of 
escalation  by  American  air  power  and  South 
Vietnamese  manpower,  with  the  aim  of  mili- 
tary victory. 

"I  am  not  going  to  place  any  limitations 
upon  the  use  of  air  power,"  Mr.  Nixon  said, 
excepting  only  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
And  if  South  Vietnam  Invades  North  Viet- 
nam across  the  demilitarized  zone — "to  de- 
fend their  national  security,"  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Orwellian  lingo — Mr.  Nixon  openly  left 
standing  the  possibility  of  sending  American 
air  power  to  suppwrt  the  invaelon. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  careful  at  every  turn  to  lay 
down,  as  a  basis  for  an  unlimited  air  war, 
the  doctrine  that  he  would  be  acting  only 
to  protect  the  lives  of  American  ground 
troops.  This  blatant  deception  was  used  to 
Justify  the  Cambodian  Invasion  and  Is  being 
used  to  Justify  the  current  extension  of  the 
ground  war  Into  the  Laotian  panhandle.  But 
It  was  exposed  as  a  fraud  by  Mr.  Nlxon  him- 
self, who  claimed  that  the  fighting  In  Cam- 
bodia had  cut  one  North  Vietnamese  "life- 
line"  and  then  said  of  the  march  into  Laos: 

"This  action  would  either  cut  or  seriously 
disrupt  the  other  pipeline  or  lifeline  .  .  .  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  into  the  north  half  of 
South  Vietnam.  Therefore,  we  expected  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  fight  here.  They  have  to 
fight  here  or  give  up  the  struggle  to  conquer 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  their  influ- 
ence extending  throtigh  other  parts  of  South- 
east Asia.'" 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  man  seeking  a 
showdown.  The  clear  threat  to  turn  loose  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  Invade  North  Vietnam, 
under  a  protective  umbrella  of  American 
planes  and  behind  a  destructive  barrage  of 
American  bombs,  may  be  In  part  psychological 
warfare.  But  If  the  President  cannot  get  his 
victory  in  Laos,  as  he  could  not  get  It  in 
South  Vietnam  or  In  Cambodia,  there  is  only 
one  other  place  to  seek  it,  and  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  do  Just  that. 

It  should  be  noted  well  that  this  Presi- 
dent, who  was  elected  promising  to  end — 
not  win — the  war,  has  effectively  Jettisoned 
the  Paris  negotiations.  Not  only  did  he  say 
that  American  representatives  would  con- 
tinue to  participate  only  In  hopes  of  making 
an  arrangement  concerning  prisoners  of 
war— not  the  war  Itself — but  he  also  said 
flatly  that  "we  are  not  going  to  make  any 
more  concessions." 

Not  content  with  this  demolition,  Mr. 
Nlxon  went  further  and  reiterated  the  fact 
that  he  has  also  abrogated  the  only  fruitful 
results  of  those  talks — the  October,  1968 
"understanding"  by  which  the  bombing  of 
Nca-th  Vietnam  was  ended. 

That  understanding  was  entered  in  good 
faith  by  the  previous  Administration  and  by 
Hanoi.  Now  Mr.  Nixon  has  asserted  without 
convincing  supporting  evidence  that  at- 
tacks on  American  reconnaissance  planes 
over  Hanoi  constitute  a  North  Vietnamese 
violation  of  the  understanding  that  releases 
him  from  it;  further,  Mr.  Nixon  insists  that 
he  will  bomb  North  Vietnam  any  time  he 
decides  an3rthlng  happening  in  that  country 
threatens  American  lives. 

So  the  talks  are  dead.  Interred  by  a  Presi- 
dent who  charges  the  other  side  with  mak- 
ing no  concessions  despite  having  made 
none  himself  on  any  point  that  matters;  and 
the  important  understanding  those  talks 
produced  is  sdso  dead,  broken  by  the  second 
American  President  who  failed  to  honor  an 
arrangement  with  Hanoi;  and  the  war  has 
been  carried  by  air  and  invasion  to  two 
more  countries,  with  the  threat  poised  of 
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the    Invasion    and    aerial    devastation    of    a 
third. 

This  Ls  a  policy  calculated  to  bludgeon 
North  Vietnam  to  Its  knees,  without  appal- 
ling American  casualty  lists;  it  is  also  a 
policy  that  risks  retaliation  elsewhere — In 
northern  Laos  or  In  Thailand — and  might 
bring  Chinese  entry  Into  the  war.  But  above 
all,  every  American,  every  citizen  who  loves 
his  country,  every  man  who  honors  humanity 
should  understand  the  cost  of  this  policy  In 
life  and  suffering. 

It  Is  a  policy  of  indiscriminate  aerial 
warfare  and  blind  firepower  on  the  ground 
that  means  death  and  destruction  wholesale, 
not  Just  body  counts  of  enemy  dead,  but  a 
slaughter  of  Innocents — women  and  chil- 
dren and  old  p>eople — vUlages  destroyed,  the 
earth  ravaged,  refugees  in  their  miserable 
thousands  wandering  homeless  and  hungry. 
For  the  people  of  Indochina,  it  is  a  wanton 
lie  that  this  Administration  is  "winding 
down"  the  war;  It  Is  spreading  the  war  like  a 
a  holocaust. 

In  a  forthcoming  article  in  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books,  Daniel  Ellsberg  cites  Senate 
reports  showing  that  more  than  a  million 
Cambodian  refugees  have  been  "generated" 
In  the  last  nine  months;  that  In  Mr.  Nixon's 
first  year  in  of&ce  about  50,000  civilians  were 
kUled,  and  in  his  second,  more  than  70,000. 
No  one  knows  how  many  there  will  be  in 
his  third,  or  what  number  of  innocents  will 
die  in  Laos,  or  how  many  more  will  be  made 
refugees. 

But  they  will  be  many,  and  every  one  an 
ineradicable  stain  upon  the  once-proud 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


A  LEGACY  OF  EXCELLENCE 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  for  a  moment  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  Mr.  Carl  Abram 
Webster,  who  passed  away  recently  after 
serving  for  the  past  10  years  as  Yadkin 
Coimty  field  supervisor  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 

He  leaves  a  legacy  of  excellence  in  find- 
ing ways  to  cope  with  the  problems  and 
realize  the  potentials  of  agriculture,  and 
he  will  be  greatly  missed  and  fondly  re- 
membered by  his  many  friends  and  asso- 
ciates in  Yadkin  Coimty,  N.C. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  February  19, 
1971,  newsletter  of  the  Yadkin  County 
ASCS,  which  deals  exclusively  with  the 
work  of  Carl  Abram  Webster. 

I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues' 
attention : 

Casl  Abram  WrssTER 

Tuesday  night,  February  16,  Yadkin 
County  farmers  and  Yadkin  County  ASCS 
lost  a  true  friend  and  a  dedicated  worker  in 
the  passing  of  Carl  Webster. 

Carl  first  became  associated  with  ASCS  in 
1955  when  he  was  selected  by  bis  neighbors 
to  the  Deep  Creek  Community  Committee. 
He  has  been  re-elected  to  that  committee 
every  year  for  the  past  16  years.  In  1956  Carl 
was  employed  as  a  reporter  for  the  county 
office  measuring  land.  He  worked  as  a  reporter 
until  1960.  In  June  of  1960  he  was  promoted 
to  Assistant  Field  Supervisor.  In  1961  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  all  field  work  for  the 
county  office.  He  served  in  this  position  until 
his   death   this    week. 
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In  the  nine  years  that  I  have  been  manager 
of  the  Yadkin  office  I.  nor  the  county  com- 
mittee, have  never  had  to  correct  or  change 
any  Job  that  Oarl  performed.  Spotchecka  of 
hl«  work  by  our  state  office  never  revealed 
any  errors  on  his  part. 

He  was  truly  devoted  to  his  work,  being 
satisfied  with  only  one  thing;  doing  a  good 
job  and  treating  all  the  farmers  of  Yadkin 
County  with  reepect  and  fairness.  This,  we 
believe,  he  did  without  question. 

He  will  be  missed  by  us  who  knew  him  and 
we  will  long  remember  bis  smiling  face,  wit. 
and  warm  friendship. 


THE  CASE  FOR  REIES  LOPEZ 
TUERINA 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  reading  with  concerned  interest  and 
frequent  dismay  for  many  months  about 
the  case  of  the  Mexican  American  leader, 
Reies  Lopez  Tijerina,  who  is  currently 
being  held  in  prison  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Springfield, 
Mo.,  Federal  Medical  Center.  He  was 
charged  and  convicted  of  aiding  and 
abetting  an  assault  on  forest  rangers  in 
the  Carson  National  Forest  in  October 
1966. 

The  Carson  National  Forest  Is  part  of 
land  that  Mr.  Tijerina  and  many  of  his 
followers  in  the  Spsmish  American  land 
grant  organization,  the  Alianza  Pedersd 
de  Pueblos  Libres — Federal  Alliance  of 
Free  Communities — contend  belonged  as 
common  municipal  land  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  Spanish  American 
settlers  under  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo,  1848,  which  terminated  the 
Mexican-American  war  and  which  in- 
volved the  cession  of  the  southwestern 
United  States  to  this  Nation. 

Though  some  may  think  Mr.  Tijerina's 
claims  and  those  of  his  followers  to  be  ab- 
surd and  irrational,  too  much  history,  too 
many  documents,  and  too  much  reason 
say  otherwise.  This  is  not  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  necessarily  support  or  agree 
with  those  claims,  but  I  do  consider  them 
very  serious  and  substantial. 

Many  persons  concerned  with  the  civil 
rights  and  liberties  of  our  citizens  have 
sought  through  the  courts  and  otherwise 
to  obtain  justice  for  Mr.  Tijerina.  Fore- 
most among  them  has  been  Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  Higgs,  a  noted  civil  rights  attor- 
ney, who  has  written  to  the  Justices  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  petitioning  for 
the  redress  of  grievances.  His  letter  pre- 
sents a  brief  but  concise  delineation  of 
the  background  and  facts  surrounding 
the  couviction  of  Mr.  Tijerina,  and  as 
such  should  be  of  most  particular  in- 
terest and  enlightenment  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

AUUQXmQtTE,  N.  Mxz., 

February  21, 1971. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  BxmcKR,  Mr.  Justice  Black, 

Mr.  Justice  Dottglas,  Mr.  Justice  Bren- 

KAN,  Mr.  Justice  Stxwabt,  Mr.   Justice 

Haslan,  Mr.  Justice  WBrnc,  Mr.  Justice 

Maxshall.  BIr.  Justice  BuicKMxnf.   U.S. 

Supreme  Court,  Washington,  D.C. 

Oentxxmxn:    I    am    writing    this    letter 

somewhat  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  for  the 
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redress  of  grievances,  somewhat  In  the 
nature  of  a  letter  of  deeply  felt  and  needed 
expression. 

Since  I  am  trained  in  the  law,  as  such  Is 
known  In  this  country  (Harvard  Law  School, 
LXi3.,  1958),  I  realize  that  this  communica- 
tion will  probably  have  no  meaning,  no  ef- 
fect. Nevertheless,  I  have  always  given  in  to 
the  urge  to  express  myself  when  I  felt  some- 
thing was  deeply  wrong.  And  tbis  time  Is  no 
exception. 

I  shall  try  to  be  brief;  you  have  enough  to 
read  as  it  is. 

In  1896  the  Court  gave  its  opinion  In  the 
case  of  Plesay  v.  Ferguson,  163  U.S.  537.  That 
opinion  became  the  cornerstone  of  legalized 
racism  In  this  country.  One  year  later  In 
1897,  the  Court  handed  down  Its  decision  In 
the  cases  of  U.S.  v.  Bio  Arriba  Land  and  Cattle 
Co.  (167  U.S.  298)  and  U.S.  v.  Sandoval  (167 
U.S.  276).  These  opinions,  together  with  U.S. 
v.  Santa  Fe,  165  U.S.  675  ( 1897) ,  now  stand 
as  the  bulwark  against  the  property  rights 
of  the  impoverished  Indo-Hispano  (Chicano) 
of  the  Southwest.  These  cases  grew  out  of 
the  Treaty  of  Quadalupe-Hidalgo  (final 
ratification  by  Mexico  on  May  30.  1848)  clos- 
ing out  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  which  many  people  believe  was 
the  most  sordid  chapter  in  our  history.  This 
Treaty  stated  that  the  property  (as  well  as 
civil  and  political)  rights  of  the  Indo- 
Hispano  would  be  faithfully  protected  by  the 
United  States.  In  essence  these  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  common 
lands  of  the  pueblos  (settlements)  of  the 
Indo-Hispano  people  of  the  Southwest  be- 
longed not  to  these  people  but  to  the  U.S. 
government.  (It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  Court  never  considered  protecting  the 
Inalienable  character  of  the  common  lands 
of  the  pueblos  In  the  Indo-Hispano  people.) 
The  Supreme  Court  wrote  down  reasoning 
to  the  effect  that,  since,  under  the  laws  of 
Spain  and  of  the  Indies  (Spanish  America) , 
the  E^ing  of  Spain  held  and  exercised  abso- 
lute dominion  and  control  over  the  common 
lands  of  the  pueblos,  the  U.S.  government  as 
the  successor  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  to 
the  government  of  Mexico  was  entitled  to 
the  common  lands.  In  large  part  these 
Supreme  Court  decisions  meant  that  up  to 
1(X),000,000  acres  of  land  (about  %  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  Southwest,  Texas  to  Cali- 
fornia— according  to  The  Public  Domain, 
U.S.  Public  Land  Commission  (Washington: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1884) ,  p. 
409,  claims  for  80,000,000  acres  were  evidently 
outstanding  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and 
Arizona  alone)  was  transferred  effectively 
and  successfully  under  the  rubric  of  "legal 
process"  from  the  Indo-Hispano  people  to 
the  U.S.  government,  to  shyster  lawyers  such 
as  the  Santa  Fe  Ring,  and  to  other  "Anglo" 
opportunists  skilled  in  the  art  of  legal 
Intrigue. 

In  short,  these  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Oovirt  and  the  type  of  legal  process 
that  they  fostered  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
about  100,000,000  acres  of  land  by  the  Ohi- 
cano  people  to  the  U.S.  government  and  An- 
glos— In  direct  violation  of  the  guarantees 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ouadalupe-Hldalgo. 

Though  I  could  not  conceivably  hold  my- 
self out  as  being  anything  but  an  average 
reader  of  Spanish,  I  have  spent  some  time 
examining  the  various  Spanish  Codes,  in- 
cluding the  Siete  Partidas,  Recopilacidn, 
Ndvisima  Recopilacidn,  and  others,  as  well  as 
La  Recopilacidn  de  las  teyes  de  los  Reynos 
de  las  Indias.  Also  I  have  examined  some 
treatises  in  Spanish  on  the  subject.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Rio 
Arriba,  Sandoval,  and  Santa  Fi  opinions  was 
not  correct  when  it  accepted  the  position  ad- 
vocated by  the  U.S.  government  that  the 
King  of  Spain  held  and  exercised  absolute 
dominion  and  control  over  the  common  lands 
of  the  pueblos. 

Law  4,  Title  Vm,  Book  VH  of  the  Ndwsima 
Recopilacidn  states  in  part: 

LEY  IV. — Tlempo  necesario  para  prescrlbir 
el  Sefiorlo  de  los  pueblos,  y  su  Jurlsdlcclon 
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civil  y  clrminal,  &  excepclon  de  la  Suprema, 
y  de  los  pechos  y  trlbutos  pertenecientes  ai 
Rey. 

Ley  2  tit.  27.  del  Ordenam.  de  AlcaUi-  y  D 
Felipe  II  aAo  de  1566. 

Porque  algunos  en  nuestros  reynos  tienen 
y  possen  algunas  ciudades,  villas  y  lugares, 
y  Jurisdlcclones  civlles  y  crlmlnales,  sin  tener 
para  ello  titulo  nuestro.  ni  de  los  Reyes  nues- 
tros antecesores,  y  se  ha  dudado,  si  lo  suso 
dicho  se  puede  adqulrir  contra  Nos  y  nuestra 
Corona  por  algun  tlempo;  ordenamos  y 
mandamos:  que  la  posesion  Inmemorlal, 
prob&ndos  segun  y  como  y  con  las  calldades 
que  la  ley  de  Tore  requlere,  que  es  la  ley, 
tit.  17.  lib.  10.,  baste  para  adqulrir  contra 
Nos  y  nuestros  sucesores  qualesquier  ciu- 
dades, villas  y  lugares,  y  Jurisdlcclones  clvilea 
y  crlmlnales,  y  qualqulera  cosa  y  parte  dello, 
con  las  cosas  al  Sefiorio  y  Jurlsdlcclon  an- 
nexas  y  pertenecientes;  .... 

Since  the  words  "contra  Nos  y  nuestra 
Corona"  and  "contra  Nos  y  nuestros  suces- 
ores" are  used  L  take  this  language  to  mean 
that  the  pueblos  at  one  time — at  least  until 
1805,  the  date  of  the  Ndvisima — held  titles 
effective  even  as  against  the  King,  primarily 
because  that  Is  what  It  says. 

Moreover,  Law  8.  Title  XXI,  Book  VU,  of 
the  Novisima  Recopilacidn  declares — since 
1516 — that  even  the  King  of  Spain  could  not 
grant  to  outsiders  the  common  land  within 
the  termlnoB  or  boundareis  of  a  pueblo. 

Laws  1  and  2,  Title  I,  Book  II,  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Indies,  above,  explicitly  makes  the 
laws  of  Spain  applicable  to  the  Indies  when 
the  Laws  of  the  Indies  do  not  cover  the 
subject. 

These  laws  I  have  mentioned  above  appar- 
ently were  never  seen  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  of  1896,  which  contented  itself  with 
studying  only  some  available  English-lan- 
guage works  and  excerpts,  much  of  which 
was  Incorrectly  translated  and  contained 
serious  omissions. 

In  addition,  these  cases  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  invariably  reflected  only  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.  government  and  the 
Santa  Fe  Ring  as  they  struggled  over  who 
would  get  the  spoils  of  the  lands  of  the 
Indo-Hispano  pteople. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  feel  that  a  legal  brief  is 
in  order  here.  I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  am 
convinced  that  a  reading  of  the  Spanish 
Codes— In  Spanish — will  leave  the  reader 
certain  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  incorrectly  decided  these  cases  that 
deprived  the  Indo-Hispano  people  of  their 
land. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  continuing 
harm  being  done  to  the  Chicano  people  of 
the  Southwest,  I  would  hope  some  day  a 
Supreme  Court  would  be  big  enough  and 
just  enough  to  rectify  the  wrong — Just  as 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  did  in  U.S.  v.  Perche 
man,  32  VS.  50  (1833)  when  he  reversed  th» 
holding  In  Foster  v  Nelson,  27  U.S.  164  ( 1829> 
and  upheld  a  Spanish  land  grant  upon  the 
Court  having  subsequently  called  to  Its  at- 
tention by  means  of  a  translation  of  thK 
Spanish  version  the  correct  Interpretation  of 
the  1819  Treaty  ceding  the  Spanish  Florida^ 
to  the  United  States. 

The  consequences  of  this  loss  of  land  to 
the  Indo-Hispano  has  been  incalculable— in 
poverty.  In  suppression  of  culture.  In  denial 
of  education.  In  encouraging  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. And  these  effects  are  still  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  Southwest.  One  sees 
it  here  everywhere — In  the  facts  and  In  the 
statistics. 

And  these  are  the  consequences  of  this 
Court's  decisions. 

There  is  a  man,  Reles  Lopez  Tijerina,  who — 
though  having  had  only  six  months  of  for- 
nml  education  In  his  life  and  only  learning 
English  at  17 — became  Interested  in  the 
plight  of  the  Indo-HUpano.  of  his  people, 
and  in  the  role  of  the  land  In  that  plight. 
He  traveled  to  Spain  and  to  Mexico.  He 
studied  and  purchased  many  books,  Includ- 
ing the  Laws  of  the  Indies  and  all  of  the  old 
Spanish  Codes.  After  years  of  Uborious  study 
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in  lawbooks  and  talking  the  old  people 
became  convinced  that  the  V£.  Supreme 
Court  was  wrong,  that  the  pueblo  common 
IMMjs  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  pueblos, 
not  dlrecUy  to  the  King  of  Spain.  He  sought 
in  various  ways  to  petition  the  Uj8.  govern- 
ment to  correct  its  error,  all  in  vain.  In  other 
contexts  he  has  come  to  the  extrajudicial 
attenUon  of  this  Court,  particuUrly  that 
of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger. 

Mr.  Tijerina  was  charged  and  convicted  by 
the  U.S.  government  of  aiding  and  abetting 
ta  assault  on  forest  rangers  in  the  Carson 
NaUonal  Forest  in  October,  1966,  on  land 
which  Mr.  Tijerina  and  the  neighboring  aet- 
tiers  claimed  belonged  to  the  common  lands 
of  the  pueblo  of  San  Joaquin  del  Rio  de 
Chama  ( Canon  de  Chama) .  Since  the  rangers 
htd  only  been  led  by  the  arm  about  ten 
yards,  no  one  was  hurt;  but  Mr.  Tijerina 
received  a  two-year  sentence,  while  the  ones 
who  actually  toiich«d  the  Rangers'  amas  were 
out  of  prison  in  two  months.  This  Court 
refused  to  even  hear  the  appeal  in  Mr.  Ti- 
jerina's case,  so  Mr.  Tijerina  now  (Jan.  17, 
1071)  has  finished  serving  that  sentence.  He 
has  just  begun  serving  another  sentence 
stemming  from  his  wife's  burning  of  two 
Forest  Service  signs  designating  the  southern 
part  of  the  San  Joaquin  pueblo  as  part  of  the 
Santa  Fe  NaUonal  Forest,  since  he  was  con- 
victed of  aiding  and  abetung  her.  Mrs.  Ti- 
jerina's sentence  was  suspended.  Mr.  Ti- 
jerina Is  now  still  in  prison  and  has  been 
there  since  June  11,  1969.  when  his  bond  on 
the  "assault"  case  was  revoked  on  the 
grounds  that  he  was  "dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity." At  a  new  hearing  after  18  months 
la  prison,  bond  on  the  '*slgn-bumlng"  con- 
viction was  denied  for  the  same  reason  on 
Janxiary  19,  1971,  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Al- 
buquerque. Various  petitions  for  vacation  of 
sentence  and  habeas  corpus  have  been  sum- 
marily rejected  or  gone  unanswered. 

After  relentless  persecution  by  the  state 
and  local  police  in  northern  New  Mexico 
because  of  his  struggle  for  the  common 
lands,  Mr.  Tijerina  was  Involved  on  June  5. 
1M7,  in  a  now-famous  shoot-out  In  the 
Courthouse  in  Tlerra  Amarllla.  New  Mexico, 
the  county  seat  of  Rio  Arriba  County,  a 
land  of  great  size  and  beauty  and  of  great 
poverty — for  the  Indo-Hispano.  Mr.  Tijerina 
was  brought  to  the  state  bar  of  justice  on 
about  sixty  counts,  several  capital  (kidnap- 
ping). At  a  November,  1968,  trial  at  which 
the  state  was  forced  to  select  any  three 
charges  on  which  to  try  Mr.  Tijerina,  he  was 
acquitted  by  the  jury  of  all  three.  Subse- 
quently, In  spite  of  Mr.  Tijerina's  stand  on 
the  double  jeopardy  clause  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, he  was  retried  in  November.  1969, 
and  convicted  on  two  of  three  of  the  numer- 
ous remaining  charges.  Mr.  Tijerina  was  his 
own  lawyer  in  both  trials.  The  state  had 
learned  Its  lesson  well:  At  the  first  trial  he 
was  physically  free,  during  the  second  he 
wu  in  prison  and  denied  access  to  legal  ma- 
terials and  witnesses  necessary  to  his  de- 
fense. In  federal  custody.  At  the  first  he  had 
this  writer  as  advisor  sitting  at  his  side,  at 
the  second  I  was  ordered  by  the  Court  to  sit 
with  the  audience.  At  the  first  he  could  In- 
troduce evidence  about  the  pueblos  and 
the  common  lands,  at  the  second  he  could 
not.  At  the  first  he  could  have  testimony 
from  those  directly  Involved  such  as  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  district  att»mey  Hhe  object  of 
an  attempted-citizen's  arrest  that  precipitated 
the  shootout),  at  the  second  he  could  not. 

Preeently  Mr.  Tijerina's  appeal  from  the 
slgn-buming  case  is  awaiting  decision  by  the 
Tenth  Circuit  in  Denver.  He  has  been  trying 
^or  parole  or  for  bond  ever  since  his  June  11, 
1M9.  arreet  without  success.  He  is  now  con- 
lined  In  the  federal  Meijical  Center  In  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  and  has  vindergone  several 
operations  on  his  throat,  accompanied  by 
«harp  loss  of  weight. 

I  have  always  considered  that  I  have  as 
much  a  direct  stake  in  injustice  as  those  who 
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suffer  f ron^  It.  I  have  been  active  in  the  oivll 
rights  movement  both  In  MlsiCrtppl  and  In 
Washington.  D.C,  ever  since  my  graduation 
from  law  school  in  195S.  Many  household 
names  and  many  forgotten  persons  of  the 
movement  have  been  my  friends  or  acqualat- 
arices. 

I  believe  Mr.  Tijerina  to  be  a  very  great 
man  who  passionately  believes  In  juatloe.  I 
believe  that  he  is  being  made  to  suffer  not  for 
his  transgressions  against  the  law  but  for  his 
convictions,  the  light  of  which  the  admin- 
la'>,rators  of  law  and  govermnent  cannot  stand. 

I  believe  the  common  lands — all  100.000,000 
acres  of  them — in  law  and  in  justice  belong 
to  the  Indo-Hispano  people  of  the  Soutb west. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Court  act  in  this 
cause  and  correct  some  errors,  right  some 
wrongs,  and  render  Justice.  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  will,  but  a  petition  at  least  has  the 
salutory  effect  of  making  the  petitioner  feel 
better. 

This  letter  is  written  with  the  greatest  of 
respect  to  nine  distinguished  scholars  and 
contributors  of  the  law  who  have  high  dedi- 
cation to  justice  as  they  perceive  it — and  1 
am  not  sure  that  one  can  ask  for  more. 
Yours  sincerely, 

WlLIJAM  L.  HiGCS. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  DOING  ABOUT 
THE  PROBLEM  OP  CUBA? 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  hearing  a  great  deal  of  discussion  to- 
day, especially  in  the  news  media,  about 
the  importance  of  Congress  assuming 
the  responsibility  to  establish  priorities. 
In  the  area  of  establishing  priorities  as 
they  relate  to  our  own  Western  Hemis- 
phere, an  important  area  of  foreign  af- 
fairs is,  "What  are  we  doing  about  the 
problem  of  Cuba?" 

While  a  candidate  for  President  in 
1960,  John  Pitzgerald  Kennedy  stated 
that  our  American  Government  stood 
"helplessly  by  while  the  Russians  estab- 
lished a  new  satellite  only  90  miles  from 
American  shores."  For  a  Nation  that  h€is 
always  been  such  an  intense  believer  in 
the  concept  of  freedom,  and  has  spent 
so  much  time  talking  about  the  "now 
generation,"  it  is  amazing  that  we  have 
so  neglected  the  freedran  of  the  Cuban 
people  who  live  so  close  to  our  own  bor- 
ders. "Freedom  now"  ^ould  really  be- 
come the  theme  of  the  American  people 
in  their  concern  for  the  tyranny  that 
has  existed  so  long  on  the  Island  of 
Cuba.  David  Lawrence  has  written  a  most 
appropriate  editorial  in  the  current  Issue 
of  U.S.  News  t  World  Report,  dated 
March  15,  1971.  entitled,  "Have  the  Rus- 
sians Bought  Cuba?"  I  submit  it  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  whom  I 
know  are  much  concerned  about  our 
major  priorities  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs : 

HAVX    the    RT788IANS    BOTTOBT    CUBA? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Information  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
Soviet  Union  la  aiding  Cuba  financially  Is 
gradually  becoming  known.  When  the  Sovi- 
ets and  the  Cubans  signed  their  annual 
trade  agreement  a  few  days  ago,  the  First 
Deputy  Minister  of  Soviet  Foreign  Trade 
said  that  1971  would  see  an  incresae  of  (110 
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mUlloQ  In  the  value  of  Russian  goods  sent 
to  Cuba. 

PhU  NewBom,  a  foreign  news  analyst  of 
United  Press  International,  says: 

"Soviet  aid  has  been  keeping  the  Cuban 
economy  afloat  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  the 
Cubans  now  are  estimated  to  owe  the  Rus- 
sians more  than  (3  billion  exclvisive  of  mili- 
tary aid.  With  the  Cuban  economy  going 
deeper  into  the  hole  each  year,  the  Russians 
can  have  but  little  hope  of  ever  being  re- 
paid." 

The  big  question  Is:  What  Is  motivating 
the  Soviets  in  spending  so  much  money  on 
a  small  country  in  Latin  America?  Certainly 
in  a  nuclear  war  Cuba  would  not  be  of  much 
Importance.  But,  as  Mr.  Newsom  points  out 
in  peacetime  or  if  there  Is  a  conventional 
war,  the  value  appears  to  be  "enormous" 
He  writes: 

"It  gives  the  Busslaos  a  friendly  port 
where  no  other  ezlate. 

"It  can  provide  the  Soviet  Navy  with  food 
and  faculties  for  shore  leave  and  repairs. 

"It  could  interfere  with  shipping  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and  threaten  the  Canal 
Itself. 

"It  also  could  pose  a  threat  to  shippine 
moving  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mlsals^DDi 
River.  *^ 

"Further,  it  has  the  prestige  value  at  pro- 
vldlng  the  Russians  a  haven  in  waters  here- 
tofore exclusively  American." 

What  is  surprising  is  that  this  situation 
has  been  slowly  developing  over  the  last  few 
years  without  much  protest  from  the  peoole 
ofthe  United  States.  It  is  true  that.Svhen 
^Ident  Kennedy  seemingly  persuaded  the 
soviet  Union  to  abandon  Cuba  as  a  missile 
base,  this  won  widespread  approval.  But  the 
main  source  of  possible  difficulties  with  Rus- 
sU  over  Cuba  has  by  no  means  been  re- 
moved. 

Ever  since  President  Monroe  in  a  message 
to  Congress  In  1823  promiUgated  what  has 
been  known  as  the  "Monroe  Doctrine."  the 
American  people  have  felt  that  no  Exiro- 
pean  power  sboxUd  be  permitted  to  get  a 
military  foothold  in  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  financing  the  Cuban  Oovernment 
and  have  been  making  arrangements  to  use 
the  Island  as  a  base.  In  recent  months  there 
have  been  reports  about  the  building  of  a 
base  for  nuclear  submarlnee  in  a  Cuban  port, 
and  the  belief  has  prevailed  that  the  Castro 
Government  will  bow  to  the  wishes  of  Moscow 
In  making  available  for  Soviet  warships  what- 
ever they  may  require  when  they  are  operat- 
ing close  to  the  United  States. 

This  Is  a  contingency  which  has  caused 
a  good  deal  of  concern  in  Washington.  The 
State  Department  has  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  Soviet  Government  and  has  been 
assured  that  there  is  no  Intention  of  con- 
structing a  permanent  iNtse.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  Cuba  Itself  is  a  "permanent  base"  which 
is  going  to  be  accessible  to  Soviet  naval 
vessels  of  all  kinds. 

The  situation  now  Is  far  different  from 
what  it  was  in  1962.  when  Russia  Installed  In 
Cuba  land-based  rockets  with  a  range  of 
about  1,000  nautical  mllee.  Today  the  Soviet 
mlsslle-submarlne  force  could  annihilate  a 
substantial  part  of  the  American  popula- 
tion from  coast  to  coast.  The  Soviets  have 
developed  Polaris-type  baUlstlc  missiles  for 
submarines,  and  the  United  States  defense 
against  them — the  "Safeguard"  system — Is 
not  expected  to  be  operational  for  another 
flve  years. 

Meanwhile,  how  many  of  the  Polaris-type 
submarines  which  Russia  possesses — a  total 
of  at  least  18 — are  kept  In  Cia>an  waters? 

Since  Cuba  is  only  a  few  mUes  a^'ay  from 
the  United  States,  the  presence  of  a  hostile 
mUitary  unit  in  Cuba  is  clearly  in  confUct 
with  American  principles  as  set  forth  In  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  Cuban  Government  itself  Is  weak  and 
is  plagued  with  unfavorable  economic  con- 
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(Utions,  which  coiild  brlag  on  an  Intern&l  rev> 
olutlon.  There  are  many  refugees  from  Cuba 
living  on  American  territory  today  who  would 
go  back  to  their  homeland  11  a  new  govern- 
ment were  established. 

As  Russia  moves  In  more  and  more  to  ex- 
ercise a  proprietorship  over  Cuba  by  furnish- 
ing huge  sums  of  money  to  bolster  the 
Island's  economy,  the  Soviets  are  believed  to 
be  maintaining  also  a  headquarters  for  the 
training  of  agents  who  are  In  contact  with 
Communist  movements  In  other  Latin- 
American  countries. 

The  problem  raised  by  what  Is  happening 
in  Cuba  cannot  be  brushed  aside.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  long  supported  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  are  opposed  to  any  European 
country  establishing  a  base  In  tbla  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  time,  the  Cuban  people  themselves  may 
solve  the  flatter  Internally.  But  for  the 
present  the  outlook  for  an  Independent  Cuba 
Is  not  bright.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
colonies  of  the  Soviet  Union,  bought  by  Rus- 
sian money. 


THE  NIXON 
PLAN:  NO 
SCHOOLS 


REVENUE-SHARING 
HELP       TO        OUR 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICKIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  excellent  article  concerning  revenue 
sharing  and  education  written  by  Albert 
Shanker,  president  of  the  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  recently  appeared  in 
"The  Detroit  Teacher."  Mr.  Shanker 
points  out  that  revenue  sharing  would 
merely  create  more  problems  for  educa- 
tion, without  solving  the  ones  which  pres- 
ently exist. 

In  discussing  new  problems  which 
would  emerge  under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, Mr.  Shanker  imderlines  the  most 
crucial  one  existing  today,  and  notes  that 
it  win  continue  to  exist  if  Mr.  Nixon  has 
his  way.  The  most  crucial  problem  today, 
of  course,  is  money. 

Perhaps  the  most  cogent  statement  in 
this  article  is  that,  "Educational  pro- 
grams have  failed  because  they  have 
starved  from  their  inception."  No  truer 
words  about  our  educational  programs 
have  ever  been  spoken.  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
poses to  do  absolutely  nothing  about  this 
with  his  revenue  sharing  plan.  He  does 
not  propose  to  spend  more  money  for 
education — ^he  simply  intends  to  rear- 
range existing  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  this  article 
in  the  Record,  and  I  highly  recommend 
it  to  any  of  my  colleagues  whose  districts 
are  presently  experiencing  financial 
problems  with  respect  to  education: 
Education  and  Rxvxkxtx  Sharing 

The  school  fiscal  crlsts  deepens  every  day. 
In  the  Svfr  York  area.  New  Rochelle  has 
announced  it  may  have  to  close  schools.  The 
district  has  run  oiut  of  money  and  cannot 
raise  taxes  since  the  legal  tax  limit  has 
been  re«iched.  New  York  City  has  imposed  a 
Job  freeze,  and  the  Board  of  Education  Is 
making  cuts  to  head  off  a  projected  $50 
million  deficit.  Newark  teachers  are  on 
strike,  foUoiwlng  a  Board  of  Education  de- 
mand that  teachers  sign  a  four-year  pact 
providing  no  salary  increases  over  the 
contract  period. 
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It  is  because  at  the  urgent  need  for  more 
education  dollars  that  Initial  public  reaction 
to  President  Nixon's  revenue-sharing  proposal 
has  been  very  favorable.  Unfortunately,  a 
closer  look  at  the  proposal  leaves  us  with 
little  reason  for  optimism. 

A  major  obstacle  to  passage  by  Congress 
of  revenue-sharing  legislation  is  that  it 
strips  many  Congressional  commltteee  of  the 
power  to  approve  legislation  in  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions.  A  Congressional  revolt  on 
the  iasae  of  committee  Jurisdiction  may 
give  the  President  a  good  campaign  issue 
against  the  Democrats  In  1972,  but  it's  not 
the  best  way  to  feed  dollars  to  our  starving 
schoolB. 

But  even  if  the  proposal  were  adopted  new 
problems  emerge: 

Without  the  appropriation  of  new  moneys 
(which  are  not  mandated  In  the  President's 
program),  revenue  sharing  will  merely  result 
In  the  destruction  of  present  programs 
such  as  Title  I. 

Giving  block  grants  to  the  states,  rather 
than  continuing  the  present  earmarked 
categorical  aid,  reopens  the  thorny  question 
of  how  much  money  goes  to  private  and 
parochial  schools  as  against  public  schools — 
a  question  that  will  have  to  be  fought  out 
and  resolved  on  a  state-by-state  basis. 

Moreover,  enforcement  of  the  provision  that 
federal  funds  shall  not  be  used  to  support 
racially  segregated  schools — a  provision 
which  the  federal  government  Itself  has 
found  "difficult"  to  enforce — would  now  be 
turned  over  completely  to  the  very  states 
guilty  of  discrimination. 

Finally,  in  the  proposal  to  give  block 
grants  to  states  there  Is  no  provision  (as 
now  exists  In  categorical  aid)  guaranteeing 
that  the  state  will  disburse  the  money  to 
the  cities  in  need.  The  states  themselves  will 
decide  where  the  money  goes,  with  the  likeli- 
hood that  these  cities  wui  be  cheated  In  the 
process. 

THE    NIXON    VEIISION    OF    "POWEX    TO    THE 
PEOPLE" 

The  President's  use  of  the  radical  slogan, 
"power  to  the  people,"  emerges  as  a  conserva- 
tive demand  that  Congress  appropriate  mon- 
eys without  commitment  to  church-state 
separation,  civil  rights  and  aid  to  the  cities. 
Congress  should  be  reluctant  to  endorse  such 
a  program,  in  light  of  its  historic  obligation, 
when  federal  moneys  are  appropriated,  to  as- 
sure that  these  moneys  are  used  to  promote 
and  advance  national  public  policy,  not  to 
contradict  or  subvert  It. 

The  administration's  revenue-sharing  plan 
must  be  placed  in  a  yet  broader  context.  At 
the  recent  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren, the  administration  worked  day  and 
night  to  undermine  support  for  educational 
spending  with  such  arguments  as:  "The 
schools  are  doing  a  poor  Job."  .  .  .  "Federal 
aid  hasn't  helped."  .  .  .  "Money  Is  not  the  an- 
swer." Actually,  money,  as  a  remedy  has  never 
been  given  a  fair  trial.  Educational  programs 
have  failed  because  they  have  been  starved 
from  their  very  Inception. 

Low  financing  means  a  choice  of  two  make- 
shift procedures:  Either  the  money  is  con- 
centrated on  meeting  the  needs  of  a  very  few 
schools.  In  complete  neglect  of  the  many,  or 
it  Is  spread  so  thin  that  no  noticeable  Im- 
provement can  be  expected  anywhere. 

The  administration  should  stop  saying  that 
more  money  for  the  schools  won't  help  until 
the  remedy  Is  tried — just  once.  If  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  help  the  schools,  he  need  only 
enforce  the  legislation  which  is  already  on 
the  books.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Education  Act  (E8EA) .  which  con- 
tains the  needed  safeguards,  Is  already  on 
the  books.  Congress  has  authorized  $24  bil- 
lion over  three  years,  but  the  administration 
will  spend  only  $3.7  billion  In  the  first  year. 
New  York  City  this  year  will  get  federal  aid 
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to  education  in  the  amount  of  $146  million.  If 
the  President  were  to  fully  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  ESEA,  and  New  York  City  were  to  get 
its  full  lederdl  payment,  the  amount  would 
be  $292  million.  What  Is  true  of  New  York  U 
true  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Every  major 
city  would  receive  double  the  amount  now 
allocated  to  it. 

The  Nixon  revenue-sharing  plan  for  edu- 
cation only  consolidates  and  re-arranges 
existing  funds.  It  does  not  provide  any  ad- 
ditional money  for  education.  The  Cost  of 
Education  Index  indicates  that  school  costs 
are  Increasing  13  Tc  a  year,  and  the  President 
himself  predicted  an  increase  of  e*^  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Thus  existing  federally  funded 
school  programs  face  actual  cuts  ranging 
from  6%  to  at  least  13%. 

If  the  President  continues  to  press  for  this 
new  and  controversial  revenue-sharing  plan 
while  falling  to  provide  much  needed  aid  to 
children  under  existing  legislation,  there  will 
be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  edu- 
cation is  being  sacrificed  to  presidential 
politics. 

STRATEGY  OF  REALISTIC 
DETERRENCE 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  appeared  before  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  today  to  pre- 
sent his  tmnual  report  on  our  defense 
posture  and  plans. 

Our  whole  defense  program  is  keyed  to 
deterring  aggression.  Our  objective  is  not 
to  make  war  but  to  deter  it. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record,  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks,  section  1  of  the  Defense 
Report.  It  is  entitled  "Toward  a  Strat- 
egy of  Realistic  Deterrence,"  and  it  mer- 
its the  thoughtful  reading  of  all  of  us 
who  serve  in  Congress  and  have  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  our  national 
security : 

I  include  the  material  as  follows: 

Section  I — Toward  a  Strategy  or  Realistic 

DErEKSXNCI 

I.  strategy  overview 

In  his  first  Report  to  Congress  on  Foreign 
Policy,  on  February  18,  1970,  President  Nixon 
enunciated  a  policy  of  peace  and  what  U 
needed  to  achieve  It.  Based  on  the  principles 
of  partnership,  strength,  and  a  willlngneas 
to  negotiate,  this  positive  policy  is  designed 
to  move  our  coiintry  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  toward  a  generation  of  peace.  This 
basic  policy,  reaffirmed  in  the  President's 
second  Report  on  Foreign  Policy,  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1971,  underlies  and  guides  our  new 
National  Security  Strategy  of  Realistic  De- 
terrence. 

The  goal  of  peace  and  the  need  to  main- 
tain adequate  combat  capabilities  are  fully 
consistent.  The  President  recognized  this 
when  he  declared  adequate  strength  to  be 
one  of  the  three  plUars  of  his  foreign  policy: 
without  adequate  military  power  our  nation 
could  not  attain  or  maintain  peace. 

From  the  President's  Strategy  for  Peace,  we 
derive  this  guideline  for  Defense  planning: 

Our  goal  is  to  prevent  wars,  to  maintain  a 
realistic  and  ready  military  force  aimed  at 
deterring  aggression — adequate  to  handle 
aggression  should  deterrence  fall.  As  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  I  believe  that  In  terms  of 
force  levels  and  expenditures,  we  can  make 
the  transition  from  war  to  lasting  peace  and 
expanding   freedom    with    an   efficient   and 
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modernized  U.  S.  military  force  that,  in 
peacetime,  would  require  no  more  than  seven 
percent  of  Gross  National  Product  or  less  and 
be  made  up  of  no  more  than  2.5  million  men 
and  women  who  are  volunteers.  Combined 
with  adequate  strength,  true  partnership 
and  constructive  negotiations,  such  a  force 
is  designed  to  deter  war. 

The  Department  of  Defense  five-year  pro- 
gram for  FY  1972-FY   1976  is  keyed  to  the 
goal  of  preventing  war  and  securmg  peace. 
A.  security  policy  and  strategy  in 

PERSPECnVK 

The  security  a  nation  enjoys  at  any  given 
time  Is,  in  great  part,  the  result  of  past 
efforts,  particularly  In  the  area  of  technology. 
The  United  States  and  other  Free  World 
nations  clearly  enjoy  greater  security  today 
than  they  would  If  the  tremendous  efforts  of 
the  past  twenty  years  had  not  been  made. 

In  the  past  two  decades  we  swhleved  first 
place  In  nuclear  capability,  became  pre- 
eminent in  space,  and  substantially  strength- 
ened our  conventional  capabilities.  Our  mili- 
tary power  was  an  Important  factor  In  pre- 
venting aggression  and  safeguarding  peace 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  notably  Europe. 
However.  It  did  not  prevent  aggression  in 
Indochina. 

One  problem  was  that  national  security 
policies  during  the  past  decade  did  not  focus 
sufficiently  on  lowering  the  probability  of 
all  forms  of  war  through  deterrence  of  ag- 
gressors. The  effect  of  these  policies  on  mili- 
tary planning  was  to  create  forces  that  low- 
ered the  probability  of  nuclear  war  whUe 
stressing  a  growing  U.S.  military  capability 
to  engage  and  to  fight  in  other  types  of  con- 
flict. 

That  this  mUitary  capability  proved  not 
to  be  an  effective  deterrent  was  due  to  a 
second  major  problem  in  national  sectirlty 
planning.  This  was  the  failure  to  correlate 
closely  and  fully  military  strategy,  national 
security  strategy,  and  foreign  policy,  which 
embrace  all  elements  of  effective  deterrence — 
non-military  as  well  as  military. 

This  administration  believes — and  this  is 
the  foundation  of  President  Nixon's  Strat- 
egy for  Peace — that  our  central  national  se- 
curity objective  Is  the  prevention  of  war,  and 
the  movement  toward  a  generation  of  peace. 
A  realistic  military  strategy  for  the  decade 
of  the  1970's  carmot  be  permitted  to  become 
an  end  In  Itself.  It  must  be  an  Inseparable 
part  of  a  broader  national  strategy  of  deter- 
rence, and  meaningfully  related  to  our  press- 
ing requirements  in  the  domestic  field. 

In  conceptual  terms,  U.S.  national  security 
strategy  went  through  two  distinct  phases 
during  the  past  two  decades.  Figures  1  and  2 
in  the  Appendix  illustratively  summarize  the 
basic  strategy  concepts,  budget  levels  (in 
constant  1964  dollars),  and  major  forces  as- 
sociated with  the  Eisenhower  years  and  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  years.  These  two  phases 
were  characterized  by  different  emphases 
with  regard  to  planning  for  military  forces 
and  military  assistance.  They  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

EISENHOWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Strategy  Concepts:  Strategic  superiority; 
limited  general  purpose  forces  deployed  well 
forward  with  a  potential  tripwire  function 
for  possible  nuclear  response;  strong  regional 
and  bilateral  alliances  with  a  dominant  U.S. 
air,  sea  and  ground  role;  allied  ability  to 
handle  low  Intensity  conflicts;  and  substan- 
tial economic  and  military  aid.  Elsenhower 
strategy  and  forces  were  deterrence-oriented 
with  emphasis  on  nuclear  umbrella. 

Forces:  Emphasis  on  development  of  new 
systems.  Many  nuclear  systems  deployed  to- 
day were  initially  developed  including  IRBMs 
and  ATLAS,  TITAN,  POLARIS  and  MINUTE- 
MAN  ICBM/SLBM  systems.  Work  on  ABM 
was  also  initiated.  A  notable  decline  In  Gen- 
eral Purpose  Forces  was  evident  from  Korean 
War  levels.  Military  manpower  dropped  by 
more  than  one  million  men.  The  number  of 
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Atmy  divisions  and  Navy  warships  declined. 
Tactical  air  squadrons  increased. 

Budgete:  In  constant  FY  1964  dollars,  the 
budget  came  down  sharply  from  the  Korean 
peak  in  the  first  two  years  and  remained 
relatively  stable  thereafter.  The  post-Korean 
mean  average  was  about  $46  bUllon. 

Foreign  and  Military  Assistance:  The  trend 
was  down  from  post-World  War  II  peaks  but 
a  rough  balance  was  struck  between  military 
and  economic  assistance  and  the  doUar  levels 
remained  relatively  high. 

Manp>ower:  Elmphasls  was  placed  on  Re- 
serve call-ups  for  augmentation  require- 
ments. 

KENNEDY-JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION 

Strategy  Concepts:  Emphasis  on  "assured 
destruction"  by  strategic  forces;  "flexible  re- 
sponse" for  NATO  strategy;  a  planning  goal 
(never  attained)  to  gain  capability  for  fight- 
ing large  Asian  and  European  conflicts  simul- 
taneously; pursuit  of  a  capability  for  fighting 
and  training  others  to  fight  limited  wars 
and  Insurgencies;  and  large  but  declining 
foreign  and  military  assistance  programs. 
Significant  change  In  strategy  was  the  shift 
In  emphasis  to  greater  orientation  for  U.S. 
toward  bearing  the  principal  Free  World 
burden  In  non-nuclear  conflict. 

Forces:  Strategic  force  buildup  In  early 
years  until  leveling  off  In  the  mld-1960's.  Re- 
search and  Development  effort  primarily  em- 
phasized refinements  rather  than  conceptu- 
ally new  systems;  notable  exceptions:  MIRV. 
battlefield  sensors,  F-111,  C-5A.  In  general 
Purpose  Forces,  divisions,  warships  and  tac- 
tical air  squadrons,  except  fighter-intercep- 
tors, increased  substantially.  Manpower  In- 
creased by  over  one  million  men,  due  largely 
to  Vietnam.  Special  Forces  were  expanded. 

Budgets:  Trend  up,  with  pre- Vietnam 
(1962-64)  mean  average  $50.7  billion  In  con- 
stant FY  1964  dollars.  Significant  planning 
Innovation:  Initiation  of  the  Plannlng-Pro- 
grammlng-Budgetlng  System  (PPBS). 

Foreign  and  Military  Assistance:  Trend  to- 
ward roughly  stable  and  large  economic  aid 
with  military  assistance  down  significantly. 
With  general  aid  levels  going  down,  there 
was  shift  from  military  to  economic  aid. 

Manpower:  Heavy  reliance  on  use  of  the 
draft  for  confilct,  rather  than  available  Re- 
serve forces.  When  Reserves  were  called  up. 
It  was  largely  for  crisis-management  require- 
ments. 

B.  THE  CHANGING  ENVIRONMENT — PRELUDE  TO 
THE  1B70'S 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  assumed 
office  in  January  1969,  It  was  clear  that  our 
complex  national  security  problems  de- 
manded a  basic  rethinking  of  the  existing 
policies  In  the  light  of  changing  world  and 
domestic  conditions.  It  was  clear  that  new 
directions  were  needed.  In  my  Defense  Re- 
port to  the  Congress  last  February,  I  dis- 
cussed the  problems  we  found  and  the  initial 
steps  we  instituted  to  cope  with  them. 

At  least  seven  factors,  taken  together,  in- 
dicate that  the  economic,  political,  military, 
and  manpower  realities  existing  now  are  sig- 
nificantly different  from  the  situation  Just 
five  years  ago.  These  factors  are: 

A  growing  Soviet  military  capability  and 
technological  momentum. 

An  expanding  Soviet  Infiuence  around  the 
world,  as  evidenced  by  wtwldwlde  deploy- 
ment of  Its  growing  naval  forces. 

An  ehierging  Chinese  Communist  nuclear 
threat. 

The  reordering  of  national  priorities,  with 
a  reduced  percentage  of  Gross  National 
Product  for  defense  spending. 

Sharply  rising  VS.  personnel  costs  and  a 
start  toward  Zero-Draft  and  an  All -Volun- 
teer military  force. 

A  changing  world  economic  environment 
because  of  vigorous  growth,  particularly 
among  Free  World  nations. 

An  Increasing  awareness  among  N.\TO 
members  of  the  need  for  burden  sharing  and 
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among  many  of  our  Asian  friends  of  the 
need  for  regional  support. 

Confronted  with  this  changing  environ- 
ment, we  concluded  after  careful  analysis  In 
the  National  Security  Covincil  that  we  must, 
wliatever  else,  assure  the  foUov^lng  cri- 
teria in  national  security  planning  for  the 
decade  of  the  1970's: 

1.  Preservation  by  the  United  States  of  a 
sufficient  strategic  nuclear  capability  as  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Free  World's  nuclear  de- 
terrent. 

2.  Development  and/ or  continued  mainte- 
nance of  Free  World  forces  that  are  effec- 
tive, and  minimize  the  likelihood  of  requir- 
ing the  employment  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces  should  deterrence  fall. 

3.  An  International  Security  Assistance 
Program  that  will  enhance  effective  self-de- 
fense capabUities  throughout  the  Free 
World,  and,  when  coupled  with  diplomatic 
and  other  actions,  will  encourage  regional 
sectirlty  agreements  among  our  friends  and 
allies. 

C.    TRANSITION    TO    A    NEW    NATIONAL    SECTTRITT 
SnUTSOT 

In  my  Defense  Report  last  year,  I  charac- 
terized 1969  as  largely  a  transition  year  In 
which  we  reviewed  strategy,  current  capabil- 
ities, and  possible  major  future  programs. 
But  I  also  stated  that  1969  was  k  year  ot 
decision  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  review 
and  decisions  In  1969.  the  President  had  es- 
tablished the  main  directions  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  strategy  for  the 
1970'8. 

The  changing  mtematlonal  security  en- 
vironment was  recognized  and  discussed  by 
President  Nixon  in  his  first  Foreign  Policy 
Report  to  Congress  in  February  1970.  The 
President's  1971  Foreign  Policy  Report  am- 
plifies these  changes,  and  discusses  some  of 
the  other  major  initiatives  taken  by  this 
Administration;  including  the  Middle  East 
and  Indochina  peace  initiatives,  and  a  re- 
vised policy  for  Chemical  Warfare  and  Bio- 
logical Research. 

The  two  major  initiatives  undertaken  In 
1969  which  have  a  strong  impact  on  our  fu- 
ture defense  planning  were,  of  course,  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  and  the  Strategic  Arms  Lim- 
itation Talks  (SALT).  The  first  en4>ha8lBad 
our  determination  to  instill  a  new  basis  for 
cooperation  between  us  and  our  allies  which 
takes  into  account  their  growing  capabili- 
ties. The  other  demonstrated  our  commit- 
ment to  serioiis  and  meaningful  negotia- 
tions as  the  preferred  path  toward  peaoe. 

SALT  Is  a  crudaJ  effort  by  the  United 
States,  In  the  field  of  negotiations,  to  seek 
agreement  with  the  Sonet  Union  on  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation.  SALT  represents  an 
attempt  (a)  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  war  between  the  UjS.  and  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  (b)  to  preserve  U£.  stra- 
tegic sufficiency  through  negotiations,  rather 
than  through  oomi)etltlon  in  an  arms  race. 
SALT  represents,  among  other  things,  an 
effort  to  avoid  major  increases  in  strategic 
force  expenditures  which  wlU  be  neoewary 
in  the  absence  of  an  early  successful  agree- 
ment. 

The  application  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  can 
provide  Free  World  strength  and  security  as 
a  realistic  way  to  support  peace  initiatives 
through  meaningful  negotiations. 

The  Institution  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
gram occurred  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  first  public  articulation  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  by  the  President  in  1969  at  Guam. 
Vletnamlzatlon,  the  first  significant  applica- 
tion of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  was  accorded  top 
priority  in  our  first  two  years  of  responsibil- 
ity for  national  security  affairs. 

Both  1969  and  1970  were  years  of  transi- 
tion, during  which  new  directions  were  set 
and  major  elements  of  our  new  strategy  were 
structured. 

We  chose  In  1970  to  break  the  cycle  of 
submitting  a  five-year  defense  plan  to  Con- 
gress in  order  to  permit  time  for  a  safe  and 
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orderly  transition  from  the  nAtlomal  secu- 
rity policies  of  the  past  decade  to  those  mare 
appropriate  for  the  deoade  of  tba  1970'b  and 
beyond. 

The  FT  1971  tranMtional  program  and 
budget  was  designed  essentially  to  preserve 
the  basic  capabllltlee  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration Inherited  as  final  decisions  were  be- 
ing made  on  the  major  elements  of  otir  n«w 
national  sectirlty  strategy. 

Although  both  FT  1970  and  1971  wwe 
transitional  with  respect  to  program  and 
budget  levels,  the  FT  1971  plan  contained 
many  of  the  key  elements  of  the  President's 
Strategy  for  Peace.  Among  the  elements  dis- 
tinguishing the  FT  1971  plan  from  the  pre- 
vious strategy  were: 

A  concept  of  strategic  sufflolency  which  Is 
based  on  specific  criteria  for  the  design  of 
our  strategic  capabilities; 

A  strong  conventional  capability  buttressed 
by  Increased  burden  sharing  and  Improved 
defense  ca{>abllltlee  at  other  Free  World 
nations; 

Adequate  peacetime  general  purpose  forces 
for  simultaneoualy  meeting  a  major  Com- 
munist attack  In  either  Europe  or  Asia,  as- 
sisting allies  against  non-Chinese  threats  In 
Asia,  and  contending  with  a  contingency 
elsewhere; 

smaller  n.S.  active  forces,  with  great  em- 
pHasls  to  be  given  to  their  readiness  and  ef- 
fectiveness. Including  modernization; 

A  re-emphasls  on  TnaiT^tAining  and  'i»i"g 
our  technological  superiority: 

Increased  international  security  assistance 
for  the  defense  needs  and  roles  of  other  n«e 
World  nations;  and 

A  new  ^}proach  to  V.S.  military  njianpower, 
based  on  a  goal  oZ  Zero  Draft  and  an  All- 
Volunteer  active  force,  with  Inoreased 
reliance  on  National  Ouard  and  Bessrre 
forces. 

What  has  emerged  from  the  review  and 
decisions  of  the  1980-70  transition  years  is 
a  new  approach  to  national  security  plan- 
ning concepts  and  a  reformulation  of  older 
concepts.  The  new  strategy  Is  one  of  "B«aUs- 
tlc  Deterrsnoe." 

D.  A  arsATKOT  or  rxaustic  vMmaxticm 

As  Secretary  of  Defense,  my  primary  re- 
sponsibility is  to  address  those  aspects  of  the 
President's  Foreign  Policy  which  bear  direct- 
ly on  the  defense  programs  and  defense 
strategy  ot  this  nation. 

Figure  3  in  the  Appendix  schematically 
illustrates  the  essential  components  of  the 
President's  Foreign  Policy  and  the  Interre- 
lated nature  of  the  three  pillars  of  peace — 
strength,  partnership  an<t  negotiation. 

It  demonstrates  In  their  broadest  aspects 
the  close  relationship  between  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  objectives  on  the  one  haiul,  and 
the  close  correlation  of  foreign  policy  activ- 
ities guided  by  the  State  Department  and 
those  aspects  of  national  security  strategy 
which  are  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
I>epartment  of  Defense. 

The  President's  foreign  policy  objectives 
eoneentrate  on  long-term  dbjectlves  and 
long-^term  p>ollcles.  He  noted  in  describing 
the  Klxon  Doctrine  that  It  Is  neither  prac- 
tical, nor  the  most  effective  way  to  build  a 
lasting  structure  of  peace  to  rely  solely  upon 
the  material  and  manpower  resources  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  this  capability.  We 
have  said,  and  I  would  repeat,  that  ve  do 
not  Intend  to  be  the  policeman  of  the  world. 
Many  of  our  aUles  are  already  prosperous; 
others  are  npliSly  becoming  so.  Therefore, 
It  Is  realistic  and  more  effective  that  the  bur- 
den of  protecting  peace  and  freedom  should 
be  shared  more  fully  by  our  allies  and 
friends. 

We  seek  a  structure  of  peace.  In  which 
free  nations  support  each  other  against  com- 
mon threats  according  to  their  proportionate 
strengths  and  resources,  while  each  bears 
the  major  responsibility  for  its  own  defense. 
The  security  at  all  is  enhanced  tf  each  na- 
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tion  increasingly  is  able  to  rely  upon  itself 
for  its  own  defense,  particularly  Its  own  de- 
fense manpower. 

The  Nixon  Doctrine,  by  fostering  and  en- 
couraging the  capabilities  of  our  allies,  will 
enhance  world  stability.  It  is  designed  to 
foster  development  of  a  more  effective  deter- 
rent— and  through  it  a  more  stable  world — 
thereby  increasing  the  prospects  for  mean- 
ingful negotiation  from  a  posture  of  strength 
around  the  world. 

Tills  approach  in  defense  planning  to  na- 
tional and  International  security — through 
the  pillars  of  strength  and  partnership,  each 
nation  in  a  significant  role  and  bearing  its 
appropriate  portion  of  the  burden,  each  com- 
mitted to  working  for  peace  from  a  strong 
internal  security  base — is  a  strategy  of  Real- 
istic Deterrence.  It  forms  the  foundation  for 
the  third  pillar — meaningful  negotiation. 

Turning  to  the  defense  posture  and  force 
aspects  of  this  strategy  for  which  I  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  am  primarily  responsible, 
I  would  point  out  that  whatever  the  outcome 
of  SALT,  our  strategic  forces  will  remain  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Free  World's  deterrent 
against  nuclear  attack  and  must  always  be 
sufficient  for  this  crucial  role.  While  assuring 
an  adequate  deterrent  at  the  strategic  and 
tactical  nuclear  level,  we  and  our  allies  also 
need  to  maintain  strong  conventional  capa- 
bilities. Hence,  for  those  levels  in  the  deter- 
rent spectrum  below  general  nuclear  war, 
the  forces  to  deter  Soviet  and  Chinese  adven- 
tiires  clearly  must  have  an  adequate  war- 
fighting  capability,  both  in  limited  nuclear 
and  conventional  options.  This  has  been  re- 
affirmed during  the  past  two  years  by  a  com- 
prehensive reexamination,  together  with  our 
aUles,  of  our  national  and  our  multilateral 
deterrent  capabilities,  most  especially  NATO's 
historic  review  of  Alliance  Defense  for  the 
70's  (AD-70) . 

As  we  move  toward  the  President's  goal 
of  peace  In  the  decade  of  the  1970'8,  the  de- 
terrent to  localized  conflict  apart  from  large- 
scale  Soviet  or  Chinese  attack,  increasingly 
wUl  to  defend  themselves.  Local  security 
themselves  have  a  capability  and  national 
will  to  defend  themselves.  Local  security 
would  be  further  enhanced  by  regional  de- 
fense arrangements  which  provide  and  take 
advantage  of  shared  capabilities. 

I.  Begional  Variations 

Obviously,  no  single  strategy  can  be  ap- 
plied In  the  same  exact  terms  to  situations 
which  are  sharply  different.  Therefore,  we 
must  fashion  the  elements  of  our  strategy  of 
Realistic  Deterrence  to  match  the  various 
conditions  we  find  In  dlfierent  regions.  Let 
me  cite  several  factors  briefly,  which  I  will 
dlwouBS  In  later  sections  of  this  report: 

In  NATO/Europe.  UJ3.  national  security 
strategy  for  the  1970's  must  Include  the  ob- 
jective of  maintaining  a  strong  NATO  deter- 
rent In  Western  Europe,  including  its  north- 
em  and  southern  flanks,  against  a  wide  range 
of  possible  Soviet  and  Pact  initiatives,  short 
of  strategic  nuclear  exchanges.  Such  initia- 
tives could  span  a  continuum,  from  border 
Incursions  and  military  backed  political 
threats  to  a  full-scale  conventional  or  tactical 
nuclear  attack,  including  conflict  at  sea. 

In  Asia,  our  continuing  nuclear  superiority 
vls-a-vts  the  Chinese  can  contribute  signifl- 
cantly  to  deterrence  of  Chinese  nuclear  at- 
tacks, or  conventional  attacks  on  our  Asian 
allies,  and  would  be  strengthened  further 
with  an  area  balUstic  nUsslIe  defense  effec- 
tive against  small  attacks.  However,  there  Is 
a  need  for  our  Asian  friends  and  allies  to 
strengthen  their  conventional  forces,  both  to 
defend  themselves  against  non-Chinese  at- 
tacks and,  in  regional  conjunction,  to  build 
a  defensive  capability  which  would  give 
Communist  China  increased  pause  before 
initiating  hostilities.  At  the  same  time,  we 
will  maintain  adequate  forces  to  meet  our 
commitments  In  Asia. 

It   is  not  realistic  or  efficient  to  expect 
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each  country  to  develop  an  Independent  self- 
defense  capablUty  against  all  levels  of  non- 
Chlnese  and  non -Soviet  attack.  The  drain  on 
allied  manpower  and  on  their  economies 
would  inhibit  the  achievement  of  economic 
growth,  and  therefore,  the  political  stability 
which  is  essential  to  miliUry  security.  At  the 
same  time,  deep  historical,  social  and  politi- 
cal inhibitions  to  immediate  and  effective  re- 
gional mutual  security  arrangements  in  some 
areas  must  be  recognized.  Thus,  a  careful 
balance  must  be  achieved  between  independ- 
ent capabilities  and  collective  arrangements. 
One  of  the  most  Important  means  available 
to  the  U.S.  to  stimulate  and  to  help  aid 
In  the  development  of  these  capabilities  and 
arrangements  is  the  provision  of  appropri- 
ate security  assistance  to  oiur  allies. 

In  summary,  as  shown  on  Figure  4,  the 
Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence,  emphasis- 
ing Free  World  strength  and  partnership, 
offers  the  most  feasible  approach  toward  our 
goal  of  achieving  basic  national  and  inter- 
national seciu-ity  objectives.  This  strategy  in- 
volves a  shift  in  the  direction  U.8.  foreign 
and  security  policy  has  taken  over  the  past 
ten  years.  Successful  application  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Strategy  for  Peace  requires  a  coordi- 
nated application  of  all  foreign  policy  re- 
soiircee — military  power,  diplomacy,  military 
and  economic  assistance,  and  foreign  trade — 
and  most  Imjportantly,  the  imderstandlng 
and  strong  support  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

As  the  President  said  In  his  Foreign  Policy 
Report  last  month: 

"Oone  for  Americans  Is  a  foreign  policy 
with  the  psychological  simplicity  "of  worry- 
ing primarily  about  what  we  want  for  others. 
In  Its  place  Is  a  role  that  demands  a  new 
type  of  sustained  effort  with  others." 


INTRODUCTION    OF    THE    SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOQY  ACT  OP  1971 


HON.  HAROLD  RUNNELS 

or  KXW   MKXIOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  create  a  long 
needed  Department  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. The  concept  of  such  a  depart- 
ment and  efTorts  to  establish  it  date  back 
to  1884 — 87  years  ago — when  Congress- 
man Theodore  Lyman,  who  in  addition 
to  being  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives,  was  also  a  scientist  of  great 
reknown  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Since  that  time 
several  attempts  have  been  made  to  es- 
tablish such  a  department.  Among  these 
were  Clare  Booth  Luce — 79th  Congress, 
H.R.  5332;  Congressman  Brook  of  Louisi- 
ana in  1959,  KH.  8325;  and  Congressman 
Teague  of  Texas  in  1963,  H.R.  4346.  All 
previous  efforts  by  our  House  colleagues 
failed  to  produce  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology.  This  has  proved  to  be 
most  unfortunate  for  the  Nation  as  we 
now  face  a  crisis  in  science  and  tech- 
nologry  that  could  produce  catastrophic 
effects  on  our  future  national  and  inter- 
national economic  status  and  our  com- 
petitiveness in  the  world  marketplaces. 
While  we  have  failed  to  listen  to  the  wis- 
dom of  our  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries in  the  House  on  this  matter  in  the 
past,  I  hope  we  have  learned  through  the 
history  of  the  past  87  years,  and  our  ex- 
perience in  the  past  25  years  in  particu- 
lar— to  now  rationally  reevaluate  and 
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gfeate  the  needed  Department  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment today  we  find  the  execution  of 
scierKC  and  technology  programs  spread 
throughout  \'irtually  evefy  department, 
commission,  and  agency.  Each  of  these 
governmental  entitles  presents  to  the 
Congress  annually  their  requirements 
for  rese^arch,  development,  test  and  eval- 
uation programs.  Congress  has  in  the 
past  assumed  that  the  practice  of  inter- 
departmental -  interagencies  -  intercom- 
mission  coordtoatton  for  the  planning, 
execution,  completion,  and  final  litiliaa- 
tion  of  the  new  knowledge,  products,  and 
services  of  these  programs  were  being 
systematically,  conscientiously,  and  ex- 
pertly accomplished.  After  25  years  and 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  we  nnd 
that  this  has  not  and  still  Is  not  being 
done.  The  spread  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
grams required  to  meet  the  operational 
needs  of  Government  in  science  and 
technology  has  resulted  in  an  uncoordi- 
nated, uncontrolled,  and  unresponsive 
national  science  plan. 

We,  in  essence,  do  not  have  now,  nor 
have  we  ever  had,  a  national  science 
policy  backed  by  a  national  science  plan 
properly  prioritized  to  put  "good  order 
and  sound  Judgment"  Into  this  most  vital 
area'  of  Government  Activity.  This  very 
fact  is  today  appalling  when  we  realize 
that  we  are  a  technologically  based  so- 
ciety and  that  the  failures  of  our  past 
management  of  science  and  technology 
in  Government  now  threatens  oin*  na- 
tional and  international  position  and 
well-being. 

Yet,  the  solution  to  all  of  these  ills, 
that  have  been  developing  for  87  years, 
has  been  placed  before  us  time  and  time 
again  by  our  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries to  this  House  of  Representatives, 
as  well  as  In  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  solu- 
tion—consolidate the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  execution  of  the  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion ot  the'  national  science  and  tech- 
nology programs  as  pwesented  by  all  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  commissions  to 
meet  future  operational  needs  and  as 
evaluated,     prioritized,     approved    and 
funded  by  the  Congress  in  consort  with 
the  Secretary  of  Science  and  Technology 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Almost  a  century  of  history  has  proven 
conclusively  that  no  heaid  of  department, 
agency,  commission,  or  administration 
can  argue  any  longer,  that  science  and 
technology  Is  so  Integral  a  part  of  his 
function  that  it  Is  hnpossible  to  separate 
it  without  seriously  impairing  the  oper- 
ation of  that  entity.  Overlap  of  function, 
redundancy  of  effort,  lack  of  ooOTdlna- 
tlon  and  cooperation  In  the  execution  of 
government,  science,  and  technology  pro- 
grams have  produced  wasted  resources 
of  facilities  and  persormel.  as  well  as 
valuable  time  in  critical  areas  of  en- 
deavor. 

We  still  find  Oovemment  agencies 
competing  for  the  Federal  science  and 
technology  dollar  instead  of  oocHpera- 
tlvely  exploiting  the  available  resources 
to  pursue  solutions  to  the  pressing  prob- 
lems  of    environment,    transportation. 
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health  delivery  systems,  housing,  ade- 
quate defense  posture,  and  food  shortage. 
We  will  contmue  to  suffer  this  loss  of 
our  resources  In  science  and  technology 
until  we.  the  Congress,  creftte  a  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Technology,  cause 
to  be  formulated  a  national  science  pol- 
icy and  plan,  and  systematically  establish 
procedures  for  review  and  evaluation  of 
these  programs. 

We  must  be  capable  of  the  assessment 
of  new  technology,  both  for  the  good  it 
brings  to  mankind  and  the  possible  ill 
it  may  reap  by  Its  side  effects.  We  must 
place  the  American  people  in  a  position 
so  as  to  control  their  own  destinies  and 
not  be  made  subservient  to  uncontrolled 
and  randomly  evolving  technological 
systems.  We  can  only  accomplish  this  if 
we  centralize'  the  science  and  technology 
function  and  oversee  Its  execution  and 
control.  Only  from  a  central  point  can 
we  get  the  overview  that  is  now  so  vital 
to  the  futiwe.  In  short,  we  must  have  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology. 

During  the  past  25  years  our  accom- 
plishments in  science  and  technology 
have  surpassed  the  fondest  dreams  of 
the  early  men  of  science.  Magnificent  as 
these  accomplishments  have  been,  we 
have  still  failed  in  many  respects.  The 
plague  of  famine  and  disease  still  takes 
a  phenomenal  toll  on  mankind  every 
year  of  our  existence.  Even  in  this  land 
of  plenty  many  of  our  children  suffer 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  inadequate  shelter 
and  clothing,  and  lost  horizons  of  fu- 
ture human  accomplishment  because 
education  will  always  be  beyond  their 

C.  p.  Snow,  in  his  1959  Rede  lecture  at 
Cambridge  summed  it  up  nicely  when  he 
said,  "the  majority  of  present  day  man- 
kind are  underfed  and  die  before  their 
time.  That,  in  short,  is  the  grim  state  of 
our  society  today."  A  decade  later  we  still 
find  the  state  of  mankind  essentially  un- 
changed. But — we  have  added  new 
threats  to  mankind's  existence.  The 
threat  of  nuclear  waf — even  after  25 
years  and  a  trillion  dollars  for  defense- 
still  keeps  mankind  on  the  eternal  "eve  of 
destruction."  Uncontrolled  technology 
has  polluted  our  air  and  water,  our  fish 
and  wildlife,  our  agricultural  animals.  In 
short,  we  have  lost  our  way — yet  we  have 
before  us  now  a  means  to  change  our 
course  of  action,  control  our  destiny,  and 
put  science  and  technology  under  cen- 
tralized constructive  control  and  direct  it 
to  solve  the  pressing  problems  that  must 
be  solved  if  we  as  a  nation  are  to  survive 
as  well  sus  all  mankind. 

We  have  been  systematically  disband- 
ing and  dismantling  our  scientific  and 
engineering  personnel  and  facilities  for 
the  past  2  yfars.  As  we  «diift  our  bulk  pri- 
orities from  space,  defense,  and  atomic 
energy  into  domestic  needs  for  science 
and  technology,  we  failed  to  provide  the 
organization  vehicle  in  government  to 
dynamically  reprogram  these  valuable 
national  resources  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  facilities.  The  transition  is 
producing  chaos  by  virtue  of  massive  im- 
employment  in  the  scientific  and  engi- 
neering oommunlt?,  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
CM\  industry  where  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
creation  of  new  products,  markets,  and 
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services  is  being  experienced.  Also,  coiv 
porate  profits  are  declining  and  our  bal- 
ance of  impoi-t-export  is  shrinking  as  the 
future  availability  of  technologically  In- 
tensive products  fbr  export,  which  has 
traditionally  held  the  export  levpl  ^above 
the  import,  is  now  endangered.. 

A  scientific  and  engineering  work  f  oroe 
and  accompanying  facilities  which  re- 
quired billions  of  tax  dollars  to  develop 
has  already  b^un  to  dissipate.  Our  na- 
tional enroUmenrin  science  and  engi- 
neering in  our  universities  is  on  a  sharp 
decline.  In  short,  we  now  stand  to  lose 
at  least  a  decade  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers and  our  current  pohcy  carried  far 
enough  could  ccst  us  a  full  generation  of 
scientists  and  engineers. 

It  is  ironic  indeed  that  at  the  very 
moment  In  history  when  we  need  our 
technology  to  solve  our  social  problens, 
revitalize  our  economy,  and  maintain  our 
world  position,  we  appear  to  be  wantonly 
disbanding  It.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  we 
have  failed  to  learn  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant lessons  from  history,  maiftly. 
that  a  proven  parallel  has  always  existed 
between  the  rise  of  technology  and  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government  in  the  same 
time  and  the  same  place. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  that  each 
of  us  seriously  consider  the  gravity  of  our 
current  national  situation  in  science  and 
technology,  how  It  is  affecting  us  now 
and  how  it  will  affect  us  in  the  future. 
Men  of  wisdom  having  pointed  the  way 
past  this  present  turbulent  era  as  far 
back  as  1884.  We  thus  far  have  not 
heedfed.  We  must  reexamine  our  position 
on  science  and  technology  and  we  must 
take  positive  action  now  to  establish  the 
long  needed  Department  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  our  only  way  to  assure  a  reasonable 
tranrition  through  these  troubled  times, 
but  also  to  assure  the  maximum  in  bene- 
fits to  all  our  people  in  the  future. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  HEALTH 
PROPOSALS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   N»W    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  concepts  in  the  admin- 
istration's health  proposals  is  a  fairer 
distribution  of  Uae  Nation's  health  per- 
sonnel and  health  services.  For  a  long 
time,  we  have  been  told  inadequate 
health  resources  are  characteristic, 
mainly,  of  our  less  affluent  States  and 
in  the  poorer  regions  of  those  States. 

I  submit  there  is  no  greater  depriva- 
tion of  health  services  and  resources  than 
ejdsts  in  the  poorer  areas— the  ghetto 
areas,  if  you  will — of  our  large  metropoli- 
tan centers.  Crowded  by  millions  of  peo- 
ple, whose  great  common  denominator 
Is  poverty,  are  vast  numbers  who  have 
never  seen  a  doctor  and  who  exist  from 
birth  to  death  without  any  health  care 
whatever.  And,  this  is  in  the  wealthiest 
Nation  of  the  world. 
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The  President's  proposals  offer  prom- 
ise of  a  remedy  to  this  situation.  The 
92d  Congress  can  make  this  promise  a 
reality. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  CATTLEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION  ALARMED  OVER 
PRESIDENT'S  REORGANIZATION 
PROPOSAL 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican National  Cattlemen's  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  at  their  74th  annual 
convention  objecting  to  the  President's 
proposal  to  absorb  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  into  a  conglomerate  depart- 
mental organization  with  no  identity  to 
its  past  history  or  its  future  purposes.  I 
request  the  inclusion  of  a  letter  from  C. 
W.  McMillan,  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  together  with 
the  resolution  adopted  at  the  convention 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

Amxrican  National 
Cattlemen's  Association, 
Denver.  Colo..  March  3.  1971. 
Hon.  Job  Skubitz, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Sktjbitz:  The  President's  State 
of  the  Union  message  on  January  22,  1971, 
carried  an  alarming  proposal  which  would 
split  up  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
be  absorbed  by  at  least  three  other  depart- 
ments that  would  evolve  In  the  reorgani- 
zation. 

The  message  was  delivered  Just  prior  to  the 
74th  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association.  It  received 
major  consideration  by  our  members  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  topic  of  conversation  through- 
out the  meeting. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted 
at  our  convention  urging  the  maintenance 
of  full  Cabinet  status  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  We  re^iectfully  request 
your  support  of  our  position.  Thank  you. 
Cordially, 

C.  W.  McMillan. 

RESOi,TJnON  No.  1 — (1971> 

Whereas,  agriculture  aas  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  foremost  contributor  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  people  of  this 
nation:  and 

Whereas.  American  agriculture  Is  the  envy 
of  the  world  because  It  has  enabled  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  basic  human  needs 
of  the  American  people  by  providing  them 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  food  and  fiber; 
and 

Whereas,  although  executive  reorganization 
to  economize  and  to  eliminate  any  duplica- 
tion of  effort  by  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
erimient  is  highly  desirable,  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 
January  22.  1971,  failed  to  recognize  agri- 
culture's prominent  role  in  preserving  our 
natural  resources  and  providing  our  com- 
munities with  a  diversified  econooiic  base, 
thus  making  major  contributions  to  the 
strength  and  welfare  of  the  American  people: 
and 

Whereas,  although  other  nations  give  prime 
recognition  to  the  Importance  of  their  agri- 
culture, the  President's  recommendation  to 
Congress  de-emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
American  agriculture  even  though  ovas  is 
the  world's  most  successful  agricultural  en- 
deavor and  contributes  slgnifloantly  to  the 
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basic  needs  of  the  people  throughout  the 
world; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Association, 
assembled  at  its  74th  Annual  Convention  in 
Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  this  38th  day  of  January, 
1971,  strongly  urges  the  Congress  to  continue 
to  recognize  agriculture's  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  mankind  by  maintaining  full 
Cabinet  status  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  all  members  of 
Congress. 


AUTOMATIC    SPRINKLER 
SYSTEMS 


March  11,  1971 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  a  joint  resolution  in- 
troduced in  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives in  Montana.  I  thought  that 
it  would  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues: 

Joint  Resolution 
A  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  Asking  That  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Forestall 
Enforcement  of  Regulations  Promulgated 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfai<;  Requiring  Automatic  Sprin- 
kling Systems  in  Certain  Hospitals  and 
Extended  Care  Facilities  for  a  Period  of 
2  Years  Prom  January  31.  1971.  and  Fur- 
ther Urge  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  To  Review,  Reconsider, 
and  Revise  Said  Regulations  To  Permit 
the  Use  of  Alternative  Fire  Protection 
Devices 

Whereas,  the  department  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare  has  adopted  regulations 
(Social  Security  Administration,  20  CFR 
Part  405)  which  provide  that  in  order  for 
extended  care  facilities  and  hospitals  not 
accredited  by  the  joint  oommlsslon  on  ac- 
creditation of  hospitals  or  the  American 
osteopathic  association  to  qualify  for  par- 
ticipation under  the  medicare  program  the 
standards  in  the  national  fire  protection  as- 
sociation life  safety  code  shall  be  compiled 
with;  and 

Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  blanket  adop- 
tion of  the  life  safety  code  has  not  been 
properly  evaluated  with  the  application 
thereof  to  individual  institutions  in  terms 
of  optimum  efficiency,  cost  and  Implementa- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  It  furttaer  appears  that  the  regu- 
lations make  mandatory  the  purchase  and 
Installation  within  affected  Institutions  of 
automatic  sprinkling  systems  before  Janu- 
ary 31,  1971,  and  that  twenty-nine  (29)  Mon- 
tana hospitals  and  thirteen  (18)  extended 
care  facilities  have  been  determined  by  the 
department  of  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare, or  may  be  determined,  to  be^ln  viola- 
tion of  the  automatlo  sprinkling  system  re- 
quirement as  of  January  31,  1971,  and  there- 
by no  longer  eligible  for  participation  In  the 
medicare  program  administered  by  the  de- 
partment of  health,  education  and  welfare; 
and 

Whereas,  there  is  definitive  and  authorita- 
tive opinion  that  automatlo  sprinkling  sys- 
tems do  not  provide  maximum  automatlo 
fire  protection  and  that  there  should  be  »!• 
lowance  for  alternative  arrangements  that 
will  secure  as  nearly  equivalent  anSvty  to  life 
from  fire  as  may  be  practical;  and 


Whereas,  there  is  further  definitive  and 
authoritative  opinion  that  smoke  detection 
systems  provide  alternative  fire  protection 
satisfactory  to  the  guarantee  of  life  from, 
fire  which  are  practical. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen* 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State: 
of  Montana:  That  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  state  of  Montana  respectfully  requests 
the  secretary  of  health,  education  and  wel-^ 
fare  to  forestall  enforcement  of  said  regula- 
tions of  the  department  of  health,  edtioatlon 
and  welfare  for  a  period  of  two  (2)  years,  and 
further  requests  the  secretary  of  health,  edn- 
catlon  and  welfare  to  review,  reconsldCT  and 
revise  said  regulations  to  permit  the  use  of 
alternative  fire  protection  devices  that  will 
provide  equivalent  safety  to  life  from  fire 
as  may  be  practical. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  Is  instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
joint  resolution  to  the  secretary  of  health, 
education  and  welfare,  to  the  commtsstoner 
of  social  security  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Montana  congressional   delegation. 


NEED  FOR  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan),  introduced 
legislation  aimed  at  assisting  Cuban  ref- 
ugees desiring  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States  and  at  correcting  gross  inequities 
in  the  current  immigration  law  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  Western  Hemi- 
sphere aliens. 

Although  the  1965  Immigration  Act 
corrected  many  of  the  inequities  In  our 
heretofore  archaic  and  discriminatory 
immigration  laws,  the  present  law  stUl 
contains  loopholes  and  shortcomings 
which  must  be  corrected  without  further 
delay.  Congressman  Ryan  has  been  one 
of  the  primary  leaders  in  this  fight  for 
immigration  reform.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  dedication  to  this  cause 
and  I  am  very  pleased  to  join  in  eo- 
sponsoring  and  fully  supporting  his  leg- 
islation. 

Last  month  an  editorial  appeared  In 
El  Dlarlo-La  Prensa,  highlighting  the 
need  for  removing  these  discriminatory 
aspects  of  our  immigration  law  and 
praising  the  efforts  being  made  by  Con- 
gressman Ryan.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  legislation  to  our  country's 
Spanish-speaking  citizens,  particularly 
those  with  relatives  and  friends  overseas. 
I  am  pleased  to  include  this  editorial  in 
the  Record: 

CoRRxcriNa   Immiobation  iKzqTTmBS 

Two  bills  deserving  the  backing  of  all  th» 
Spanish -speaking  community  have  been  re 
Introduced  by  Congressman  William  F.  Ryan 

One  of  them  would  grant  parole  statu? 
to  Cuban  refugees  who  have  reached  third 
countries  on  their  Journey  to  the  United 
States.  The  other  would  allow  Western  Hemi- 
sphere aliens  who  had  entered  the  United 
States  with  non-lnunlgrant  visas,  to  adjust 
their  status  to  permanent  resident  without 
leaving  the  country. 

Congress  closed  its  ears  last  year  on  these 
two  bUls  which  mean  so  much  to  so  many 
members  of  the  Spanish  speaking  commu- 
nity in  tl)e  TJS, 
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IHe  proposed  legislation  on  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugees—HR  163 — is  co-sponsored  by  Congress- 
^n  Herman  BadlUo,  who  is  thus  making 
good  his  promise  of  backing  all  proposals 
forthe  good  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  and  other 
Spanish  speaking  persons. 

Because  the  airlift  is  limited  to  immediate 
relatives  of  VS.  citizens,  and  because  there 
are  thousands  on  the  waiting  list,  many 
Cubans  who  are  unable  to  find  space  on  the 
airlift  to  Miami  leave  Cuba  for  Spain  or 
Mexico. 

The  State  Department  reports  that  there 
are  now  some  8.000  Cubans  in  Spain  and 
3,000  In  Mexico  waiting  for  visas.  All  of 
them  must  take  their  places  on  the  waiting 
list  for  Western  Hemisphere  inunigrants, 
waiting  a  year  or  more  for  visas  for  which 
they   must   first   establish   priority   dates. 

Since  the  immigration  laws  of  most  coun- 
tries forbid  aliens  with  transit  visas  to  work, 
relatives  and  friends  in  the  U.S.  must  fre- 
quently take  second  and  even  third  jobs  in 
order  to  support  their  families  here  and 
other  members  of  the  family  outside  the  U.S. 
Eef erring  to  this  biU,  Congressman  Ryan 
said:  "With  growing  support  from  the  pubUc, 
I  feel  Congress  should  respond.  I  urge  every- 
one supporting  the  bill  to  write  his  own 
congressman  expressing  his  Interest. 

"The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nationality 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which 
Congressman  Peter  Rodlno  (D-N.J.)  is  ex- 
pected to  be  Chairman.  The  Chairman  will 
be  responsible  for  scheduling  hearings  on 
this  bill,  so  I  urge  anyone  Interested  In  tes- 
tifying at  those  hearings  to  write  to  Con- 
gressman Peter  Rodlno,  Chairman,  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nationality, 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  2137  Raybiim 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20615." 

We  join  Congressman  Ryan  In  asking 
readers  to  support  this  legislation.  The 
Cuban  tragedy  Is  already  of  enormous  pro- 
portions, and  the  United  States,  following 
Its  traditional  policy  of  granting  asylimi  to 
the  victims  of  political  persecution,  should 
open  its  doors  to  all  those  Cubans  stranded 
abroad. 

The  other  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Ryan— HR  1646 — would  correct  a  eerlous 
Inequity  of  the  1965  Immigration  Act 
Amendment.  Such  Act  openly  discriminates 
against  the  Latin  Americans.  In  fact.  El 
Dlario-lA  Prensa  fought  against  It  since  Its 
Inception  and  we  are  glad  that  we  now  have 
a  champion  in  Congressman  Ryan. 

Citizens  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and 
from  India,  Africa  and  practically  aU  non- 
communist  countries,  can  remain  In  the  U.S. 
while  changing  their  status  to  permanent 
resident  from  student,  visitor,  businessman, 
tourist,  etc. 

This  legislation  has  also  been  referred  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Suboocn- 
raittee.  Those  interested  In  action  on  the  bill 
should  get  In  touch,  both  with  their  own 
Congressman  and  with  Congressman  Peter 
Rodlno. 


VETO  OP  FIREFIGHTER  RETIRE- 
MENT BILL  WAS  ILL-ADVISED, 
BUT  MISTAKE  CAN  BE  RECTIFIED 
BY  92D   CONGKBSS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEINTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  vetoed  legislation  to 
permit  "hazardous  duty"  retirement  for 
Federal  firefighters,  many  Members  Of 
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Congress  were  aware   that  a  mistake 
had  been  made. 

No  one  denies  that  the  Federal  fire- 
fighter is  subjected  to  substantial  risks, 
risks  that  should  be  borne  by  a  young, 
vigorous  corps  of  men.  The  most  eCQ- 
cient  way  to  obtain  that  vigorous  fire- 
fighting  force  is  to  permit  older  firemen 
to  retire  at  an  earlier  time  than  normaJ. 

Since  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  is 
urgently  needed  legislation,  I  introduced, 
on  the  first  legislative  day  of  the  92d 
Congress,  H  R.  227,  a  bill  identical  to  the 
one  I  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 
This  bill  must  be  passed  if  we  are  to 
assure  a  measure  of  equity  to  our  fire- 
fighters who,  at  the  risk  of  their  limbs 
and  even  their  lives,  protect  Federal  in- 
stallations and  communities  from  con- 
flagration. 

A  striking  example  of  the  fru.stration 
engendered  by  the  President's  veto  of 
this  bill  is  the  letter  sent  to  the  President 
by  one  firefighter.  Mr.  LeRoy  Ellis,  fire 
"hief  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station, 
has  written  eloquently  of  the  need  for 
an  early  retirement  bill  for  Federal  fire- 
fighters. I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Ellis' 

letter  at  this  point: 

februakt  13,  1971. 
The  Prksidknt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  is  with  grave  con- 
cern that  I  have  studied  your  veto  message 
of  Bill  S-578,  dated  4  January  1971.  It  is 
a  most  frightening  thought  that  the  awe- 
some power  of  a  Presidential  veto  could  be 
used  so  Indiscriminately.  It  Is  apparent  that 
little,  If  any,  evaluation  of  facts  were  made 
by  you  or  your  advisers  as  to  the  content 
contained  In  your  veto  message. 

It  Is  also  obvious  that  you  and  your  ad- 
visers have  taken  the  advice  of  the  "archaic 
thinking"  and  the  misleading  facts  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Serviee  hearings  by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Hampton, 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  duplicated  by  Roger  T.  Kelley,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense.  Your  veto  mes- 
sage can  be  found  in  their  testimony  on 
pages  2,  3,  4,  and  37-66  of  the  record  of  hear- 
ings. Serial  No.  91-29.  It  Is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  testimony  was  found  to  be  oon- 
fiictlng  end  unrealistic,  notwlttistandlng  the 
various  committees,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  U.S.  Senate,  passed  the  bill 
only  to  be  vetoed  by  you  because  of  mis- 
leading facts  and  opinions  as  shown  below. 

With  specific  regards  to  Items  mentioned 
in  your  veto  message,  I  submit  that  your 
statement  "Federal  Fire  Fighters  already  re- 
ceive oomijensation  for  the  hazards  of  their 
work  In  the  form  of  higher  levels  of  pay  and 
higher  retirement  benefits",  is  absolutely  un- 
true. The  GS-4  fire  fighter  is  classified  as  a 
GS-^  In  ti»e  general  schedule  In  the  same 
manner  as  clerks,  messengers,  telephone  op- 
erators, guards  and  other  menial  positions. 
The  25%  premium  pay  Is  In  accordance  with 
Section  401(1)  of  5  TJS.C.  901,  which  per- 
tains to  all  overtime,  night  dUIerentlal  and 
hoUdays.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
muT^miim  26%,  a  fire  fighter  Is  required  to 
work  32  hours  overtime  per  week  or  64  hours 
overtime  per  pay  period.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  must  work  at  least  41  Sundays  per  year. 
The  premium  pay  law  Is  actually  a  legal 
method  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
circumvent  the  tlme-and-a-haU  overtime  pay 
for  other  employees.  The  total  salary  (base 
pay  and  premium  pay)  for  a  OS-4  Fire 
Fighter  In  the  first  step  Is  r7,762  per  year 
for  3,  144  duty  hours,  while  other  Govern- 
ment employees  work  only  2080  hours  per 
year.  The  hourly  wage  equates  to  $2.44  per 
hour  for  the  OS-4  Are  fighter,  whjle  the 
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GS-4  female  clerk  receives  »239  per  hour.  It 
may  also  be  appropriate  to  mention  here  that 
a  Janitress  at  Great  Lakes  receives  »2.69  per 
hour,  or  •.25  more  per  hour  than  a  aS-4  fire 
fighter.  As  you  can  see,  the  statement  that, 
■Federal  Fire  Fighters  are  being  paid  hazard- 
ous duty  pay",  is  completely  false.  In  fact, 
the  Federal  Fire  Fighter  Is  being  penalized 
for  working  an  extra  32  hours  each  week. 

Mr.  Hampton's  statement  that,  "Controlled 
environment  and  Federal  Fire  Fighters  do 
not  face  the  same  degree  of  haEards  as  em- 
ployees of  Municipal  Fire  Departments",  is 
even  more  absurd  than  the  one  mentioned 
above.  To  extinguish  fires  in  sub-standard 
housing,  barracks,  recreation  buildings,  drill 
halls,  schools,  shop  areas,  ship  manufactur- 
ing areas  and  hospitals,  of  which  many  eu« 
of  World  War  II  vintage  and  are  constructed 
of  highly  combustible  materials,  without  fire 
stops.  Inadequate  exits,  open  stairwells,  etc., 
requires  the  most  efficient  fire  fighter  that 
can  be  obtained,  as  the  hazards  of  these  fires 
are  the  same  as  those  that  arise  in  Municipal 

Statistics  from  the  State  of  Illinois  clearly 
show  that  the  Federal  Fire  Departments  have 
nearly  three  timee  as  many  fire  fighters  being 
retired  with  disability  as  the  average  Munici- 
pal Department  Fire  Fighters.  This  is  par- 
tially due  to  the  respiratory  and  heart  con- 
ditions that  develop  in  the  45-60  year  old 
Federal  Fire  Fighters. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  man  over  60 
years  of  age  is  more  prone  to  these  condi- 
tions than  younger  men.  The  need  for  this 
bill  Is  the  first  step  in  recruiting  and  re- 
taining young  men  in  the  Federal  Fire 
Fighter  Service.  Simple  eoonomics  dictate 
that  It  would  pay  for  itself  in  reduced  B.E.C. 
claims  and  disabUity  retirements.  There  is 
a  38  %  turnover  of  GS-3  and  08-4  fire  fight- 
ers at  Great  Lakes,  because  of  higher  pay, 
less  hours,  and  better  retirwnent  benefits  In 
municipal  fire  departments.  It  Is  Inexcusable 
to  waste  the  taxpayer's  money  throughout 
the  Federal  Fire  Service  because  of  these 
inequities. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  IX  young  men  could  be 
attracted  to  tlie  Federal  Fire  Service  at  20, 
21  and  22  years  of  age,  could  see  a  normal 
promotional  pattern  and  be  eligible  to  retire 
after  28,  29  or  80  years  of  service.  It  wovUd 
considerably  reduce  the  overall  cost  of  fire 
protection  to  the  Federal  Government. 

The  concession  In  your  meesage  that,  "Fire 
fighting  is  a  hazardous  occupation",  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Fire  Fighters 
working  72  hours  per  week,  wUl  in  fact,  at 
the  end  of  30  years  service  worked  54  years 
as  compared  to  the  30  years  worked  by  other 
Federal  employees.  Is  In  itself  justification 
for  this  Bill.  It  is  my  contention,  therefore 
that  If  there  is  an  "Inequitable  practice  of 
providing  preferential  treatment  through 
retirement",  it  is  the  Federal  Fire  Fighter 
that  Is  bemg  discriminated  against. 

The  "compelling  reasons  for  divergence", 
that  you  mentioned  In  your  message  are 
many.  In  addition  to  those  above,  I  believe 
the  most  compelling  Is  to  direct  an  unbiased 
committee,  composed  of  personnel,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Government,  to  review  the 
entire  plight  of  the  Federal  Fire  Service  to 
include  personnel,  wages,  hours  of  work, 
classification,  retirement,  fire  equipment 
(which  is  not  comparable  to  Municipal  De- 
partments) and  all  other  facets. 

In  the  interim  period,  bills  have  again  been 
introduced  to  Include  the  Federal  Fire  Fight- 
ers In  the  hazardous  duty  retirement  It  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  If  you  will  seek  an 
early  call-up  and  passage  of  Bill  H.R.  227 
recently  Introduced.  It  would  restore  the 
faith  of  thousands  of  fire  fighters,  their  fam- 
ilies, friends  and  colleagues  throughout  the 
U.S.  and  would  prove  that  a  mistake  In  our 
democratic  way  of  life  can  be  rectified. 
Respectfully  yours. 

liKROT  H.  EI448. 
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INVASIONS  AND  INVASIONS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  time  when  United  States  and  allied 
forces  taking  the  offensive  and  carrying 
the  war  to  the  enemy  was  a  welcome 
occasion.  The  invasion  of  Normandy 
was  one  such  example. 

What  folloM's  are  editorials  from  the 
New  York  Times  concerning  the  allied 
invasion  of  Normandy  in  1944.  Com- 
pare these  articles  from  the  period  when 
the  New  York  Times  was  still  a  first- 
class  paper  to  their  editorials  of  today. 
In  1944.  the  first  reports  from  the  battle- 
front  sound  like  an  answer  to  the  prayer 
that  accompanied  our  troops.  Smashed 
by  allied  bombers  and  by  the  guns  of  the 
united  nations  navies—sections  of  the 
vaunted  German  "Atlantic  Wall"  have 
crumbled,  and  our  troops  are  established 
on  beachheads.  Today  we  "widen  the 
war." 

The  editorials  follow: 

IJUIM6, 1B441 

INVASIOX 

At  last  the  supreme  moment  has  come. 
The  months  and  yean  of  waiting  are  over. 
Troope  of  the  United  States,  the  Britlsii  Isles, 
the  Dominions,  contingents  from  occupied 
but  unconquered  oountrtee  In  Europe  are 
at  this  moment  setting  foot  on  the  con- 
tinental soil.  The  men  who  left  IHinkerque 
nearly  four  years  ago  are  returning.  They 
left  as  a  handful  of  shattered  divisions, 
armed  only  with  the  splendor  of  an  undy- 
ing courage.  They  return  as  part  of  a  great 
force  supplied  with  every  known  means  of 
beating  down  the  enemy's  resistance. 

They  are  commanded  by  generals  of  proven 
worth.  In  whom  there  is  universal  confidence 
throughout  the  United  Nations.  The  prepa- 
rations have  been  thorough.  Nazi  resistance 
has  been  weakened  by  air  attacks  of  un- 
precedented destructlveneas.  In  equipment. 
In  training.  In  courage  and  resolution  these 
men  are  doubtless  the  equals  of  any  soldiers 
who  ever  marched. 

They  are  meeting  and  wOl  meet  terrible 
obstacles.  The  Nazis  have  had  four  years  to 
prepare,  and  no  doubt  they  are  ready.  They 
have  had  ample  warning  that  the  Invasion 
was  oomlng,  though  they  did  not  know  the 
time  or  the  plarees.  They  will  fight  hard,  for 
when  they  are  beaten  now  they  are  beaten 
forever. 

The  next  few  hours  and  daya  will  be  criti- 
cal In  our  history,  and  In  all  hiunan  history. 
We  must  wait  In  patience  for  news  that  may 
be  slow  m  owning.  We  must  be  prepared  for 
loeaes  and  for  reverses  at  some  points.  The 
shape  of  the  battle  of  Biuope  may  be  slow  In 
emerging. 

Today  we  can  only  pray.  In  oiur  churches 
with  other  petitioners  of  the  Almighty  or 
alone  and  In  our  hearts. 

We  oaimot  pray  that  one  we  love  be  spared. 
If  a  stranger  must  fall  In  his  place.  But  we 
can  call  upon  the  Ood  of  mercy  and  justice 
to  strengthen  each  soldier  In  his  hour  of 
trial,  to  give  victory  wtth  the  least  ooet  In 
life.  In  suffering  and  In  sorrow;  to  grant 
each  soldier  faith  In  his  cause  and  full 
knowledge  that  our  love  and  our  hope  go 
with  him. 

We  may  pray,  too,  that  we  ourselves  may 
be  given  the  fortitude  that  these  young  men 
possess;  that  we  may  have  strength  to  face 
the  dreadful  waiting;  that  we  may  have 
courage  to  bear  the  sorrow  that  must  be  the 
lot  of  so  many. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  may  humbly  pray  for  imtlring  bodies 
and  hearts  to  support  all  the  soldiers  of 
the  United  Nations  who  battle  for  victory 
and  for  the  liberation  of  those  who  are  in 
slavery. 

Finally,  we  may  pray  for  the  knowledge 
and  skill  to  create  out  of  this  slaughter  a 
just  and  lasting  peace. 

These  are  our  sons.  Ood  bless  them. 
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(June  7.  1S44] 
L«T  Us  Peat 

The  President's  prayer  last  night  was  the 
nation's  prayer.  This  nation  was  born  in  the 
only  revolution  In  history  made  in  the  name 
of  God.  It  was  bom  of  the  conception  that 
the  rights  of  man  are  not  conveyed  to  him 
by  any  accident  of  class  or  color,  race  or 
creed,  are  not  conferred  or  withheld  by  any 
government,  but  are  given  him  by  Ood  as  the 
inalienable  birthright  of  the  human  being. 
It  is  to  defend  this  Inherent  right  of  the 
human  being,  the  right  of  free  will,  against 
the  most  ambitious  tyranny  that  ever  shad- 
owed the  earth  that  we  are  today  storming 
the  beaches  of  Burope  with  the  legions  of  all 
the  people,  conquered  and  marked  for  con- 
quest, who  would  rather  die  fighting  than 
live  as  slaves. 

We  have  come  to  the  hour  for  which  we 
were  born.  We  go  forth  to  meet  the  supreme 
test  of  our  arms  and  of  ovu"  sovils,  the  test  of 
the  maturity  of  our  faith  in  ourselves  and  in 
mankind,  and  it  Is  fitting  that  in  this  hour 
we  at  home,  citizens  of  all  confessions  and 
no  confessions,  should  follow  the  ways  of  our 
fathers  and  solemnly  place  the  fate  of  our 
country,  our  cause  and  our  sons.  In  the  hands 
of  Ood. 

We  pray  for  the  boys  we  know  and  for  mil- 
lions of  unknown  boys  who  are  equally  a 
part  of  us.  A  year,  two  years  ago.  they  were 
the  grinning,  careless  youngsters  we  saw  on 
the  campuses  and  ball  fields  and  streets  of 
every  American  town.  Now  they  are  steeled 
and  exalted  Into  men;  they  are  the  heroes  tn 
the  hardest  and  most  crucial  adventure  in 
history.  All  too  literally,  their  flesh  and  their 
spirit  are  our  shield,  the  shield  of  the  Re- 
public, "Lead  them  stral^t  and  true,  O  Lord 
of  Hosts;  give  strength  to  their  arms,  stern- 
ness to  their  hearts,  steadfastness  to  their 
faith." 

We  pray  for  our  country,  this  country  that 
Is  ourselves,  as  strong  as  we  are  strong,  as 
great  as  we  are  determined  to  make  and  keep 
It  great.  In  the  eyes  of  our  soldiers,  looking 
back  for  one  last  look  at  home  as  they  go 
forward  into  the  unknown  dangers  before 
them,  we  see  that  "home"  means  to  them 
aU  the  world  U  fighting  for.  In  this  moment 
of  pure  light  that  bums  away  all  trivial  is- 
sues they  see  the  war  alms  with  perfect 
clearness,  and  so  do  we.  Our  prayer  is  to  be 
worthy  of  their  courage  and  tbelr  faith  In  us 
and  the  future  and  brave  enough  to  keep  on 
fighting  for  peace  when  they  have  won  it 
for  us. 

The  cause  prays  for  Itself,  for  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  Ood  who  created  men  free  and  equal. 
Victory  may  be  hard  to  win.  but  It  is  as 
certain  as  the  eventual  triumph  of  good  over 
evil  is  always  certain.  In  this  searching  hour 
we  are  humble  as  well  as  proud.  We  know 
that  we  are  paying  not  only  for  the  awful 
sins  of  those  who  willed  war  but  for  the  sins 
of  those  who  did  not  will  peace  hard  enough 
to  take  responsibility  to  maintain  it.  We  are 
paying  also  for  our  own  sins.  Let  us  pray  for 
the  grace  to  avoid  committing  them  over 
again.  On  our  knees  let  us  seek  the  wisdom 
to  turn  the  victory  we  will  buy  with  a  great 
price  Into  a  reign  of  justice. 

THK   INVASION 

The  first  reports  from  the  bat^ctfront  souna 
like  an  answer  to  the  prayer  that  accom- 
panied our  troops.  Smashed  by  allied  bomb- 
era  and  by  the  gune  of  the  United  Nations 
navies,  at  least  sections  of  the  vaunted  Ger- 
man "Atlantic  Wall"  have  crumbled,  and  our 


troops  are  established  on  beachheads  along  a 
front  from  Havre  to  Cherbourg,  while  Allied 
parachute  and  gilder  troops  leaping  beyond 
the  "wall"  are  fighting  in  Caen,  nine  mUes 
In  the  Interior,  and  according  to  enemy  re- 
ports even  north  of  Rouen,  forty-one  miles 
from  the  coast. 

Certainly  in  the  first  phases  of  the  invasion 
Allied  strategy  has  been  brilliant.  Instead  of 
striking  at  the  high  cliffs  opposite  Dover, 
where  the  Germans  expected  the  attack,  and 
had  therefore  placed  their  heaviest  fortifica- 
tions. General  Elsenhower  struck  at  the  low- 
lying  sandy  beaches  of  Normandy,  using 
methods  which  had  produced  such  excellent 
results  In  Sicily,  at  Salerno  and  at  Anzdo.  And 
the  location  of  the  landings  also  Indicates  the 
further  plan.'Vhioh  seems  aimed  at  putting 
the  whole  Normandy  peninsula  Into  Allied 
hands  as  a  base  for  a  drive  \ip  the  Seine  Val- 
ley directly  on  to  Paris.  But  the  landings  in 
Normandy  are  merely  the  first  of  a  series 
which  may  now  be  expected  to  crash  other 
beachee  of  Prance,  both  north  and  south,  and 
possibly  those  of  other  countries  as  well. 

Tet,  though  the  enemy's  "Atlantic  WMl" 
has  proved  to  be  quite  vulnerable  in  spots, 
the  German  Command  has  still  mobile  armies 
estimated  at  some  fifty  divisions  in  France, 
on  which  it  has  placed  its  main  reliance  to 
bring  the  Allied  invasion  to  a  halt.  These 
armies  will  counter-attack  and  attempt  to 
drive  the  Allies  back  into  the  sea.  As  General 
Eisenhower  said,  the  landing  is  but  the  open- 
ing phaso  and  great  battles  lie  ahead.  But  the 
enemy  armies  can  scarcely  move  until  they 
are  certain  Where  the  main  blow  Is  to  come 
from,  and  they  cannot  be  quite  certain  while 
other  Invasions  are  still  pending.  That  is  the 
8kdvantage  of  the  initiative,  Which  Is  now 
firmly  in  Allied  hands. 

(June  8.  1944] 
Trb  Battlb  in  Nokmandt 

"nie  eyes  of  the  world  remain  riveted  on 
the  beaches  of  Normandy,  where  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  history  Is  now  getting 
under  way.  Both  sides  agree  that  grim  and 
bttter  fighting  is  rag^g  along  a  still  inter- 
mittent and  confused,  but  steadily  expand- 
ing, front  ranging  for  most  of  the  lOO-mlle 
distance  between  the  ports  of  Le  Havre  and 
Cherbourg,  with  the  Caen-Bayeux  area  as 
the  center  of  the  struggle.  It  is  still  a  fluctu- 
ating battle  into  which  both  sides  are  pour- 
ing reinforcements,  and  it  Is  significant  of 
the  urgent  needs  of  both  sides  that  both  of 
them  are  rushing  troops  to  the  critical 
scenes  of  action  by  air. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Germans,  after 
reeoverlng'from  the  flrst  stunning  blow  that 
breached  their  "Atlantic  Wall,"  are  ^tting 
out  their  usual  claims  of  defensive  successes, 
including  claims  of  penetrations  to  some  of 
the  AUled  landing  beaches.  But  Allied  Head- 
quarters, while  admitting  that  early  yester- 
day developmente  were  rather  disappointing, 
announced  later  in  the  day  that  there  was  a 
decided  Improvement  In  the  situation,  that 
considerable  progress  had  been  attained,  and 
that  there  was  every  reason  for  "sober  satis- 
faction." That  is  all  that  can  be  expected  at 
the  present  stage  cf  the  invaoton. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  a  battie  is  raging 
in  Normandy  has  already  dispelled  at  least 
two  illusions  held  at  one  time  by  the  rival 
sides.  It  has  dispelled  Hitler's  illusion,  exem- 
plified by  Ms  boast  after  Dieppe  that  In  the 
next  invasion  attempt  the  Allies  "will  be 
able  to  speak  of  godd  fortune  if  they  are  able 
to  stay  on  firm  land  for  a  mere  nine  hours" — 
as  at  Dieppe.  It  has  also  dispelled  the  illusion 
widely  spread  In  this  country  that,  as  a  par- 
ticularly clever  trick,  the  Germans  wovild 
■weave"  us  into  Ranee  with  only  token  re- 
sistance In  order  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
Russia  and  the  western  Allies  and  ther^y 
gain  a  separate  peace  from  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Hitler's  Illusion  disappeared  in  the  smoke 
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and  thunder  of  the  Allied  assault  which 
crashed  through  his  "AtlanUc  Wall"  with  far 
leas  cost  or  dlfllculty  than  had  been  antlcl- 
pj^ted.  Today  the  Allies  stand  on  firm  land 
^Prance,  not  for  nine  hours  but  for  many 
times  nine  ho\u™.  and  for  as  long  as  will  be 
Q^caasary  to  drive  the  Germans  out  ot  it. 
They  have  firmly  established  their  beach- 
heads; they  have  cleared  them  ol  the  enemy; 
they  have  connected  some  of  them;  they  have 
put  most  of  them  beyond  enemy  fire  or  inter- 
ference They  control  the  sea  lanes  and  sup- 
ply routes.  They  control  the  skies.  They  have 
^used  successfully  and  even  brtlUantiy 
J^ough  the  first  critical  stage  of  the  inva- 
gioa  and  are  now  driving  into  the  interior, 
^fhat  is  most  Important,  they  have  repulsed 
the  first  determined  enemy  ooiuiter-attacks, 
and  though  the  battle  continues,  their  first 
guccessee  are  the  iwomlse  of  later  ones  to 

conae.  . 

For  thU  U  merely  the  first  invasion  at  a 
series.  The  oonstant  German  reports  about 
Uivasion  fleets  approchlng  various  points 
along  the  French  and  Italian  coasts  are  In- 
dicative of  the  problem  confronting  the  en- 
emy As  long  as  the  Germans  are  uncertain 
where  the  next  biows  will  fall  they  are  unable 
to  engage  aU  theU:  forces  at  any  one  point. 
And  that  should  facilitate  the  Allies  In  at- 
taining their  flrst  major  objective,  which  is 
ths  capture  of  major  ports  as  euppiy  baees 
for  the  huge  forces  that  are  going  into 
France.  THe  Oermtuis  report  that  the  Allies 
have  already  captured  one  port  "suitable  for 
large  ships,"  but  the  development  of  the 
battle  shows  that  the  Allies  are  after  I^ 
Havre  and  Cherbourg.  Tlie  fall  of  one  or  both 
of  these  ports  will  clinch  their  flrst  victory. 

The  second  Illusion  has  faded  before  the 
leallty  of  Teheran,  of  which  the  Germans  are 
well  aware.  That  reality  Is  that  Teheran  ce- 
mented military  \inltlng  among  aU  the  Allies 
for  the  complete  destruction  of  the  German 
forces  and  likewise  produced  a  concrete  plan 
toward  that  end.  It  was  a  plan  which  called 
for  a  concentric  attack  on  Hitler's  fortress 
from  east,  west  and  south.  The  plan  has  now 
been  put  into  effect.  The  attack  from  the 
west  Is  now  a  fact.  The  attack  from  the  south 
has  been  under  way  for  some  time  and  has 
passed  beyond  Rome.  The  attack  from  the 
east,  expected  at  any  time  will  complete  the 
deadly  vise  in  which  Hitler  will  be  crushed. 

THE  AB-BOam  nrTAMTET 

A  book  might  be  written  about  a  photo- 
graph published  on  the  front  page  of  this 
newspaper  yesterday.  The  photograph  showed 
the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  talking  to  a  paratrooper. 
Presumably  this  man,  one  of  a  group  with 
blackened  faces,  their  helmets  grotesquely 
camouflaged,  their  shoulders  bent  under  the 
loads  they  were  about  to  carry  on  their  jour- 
ney into  the  enemy's  ooiintry,  was  a  private 
soldier.  Oeneral  Elsenhower's  expression  in- 
dicated unmistakably  what  his  attitude  to- 
ward this  nameless  trooper  was.  It  was  an  at- 
titude of  friendliness,  consideration  and  re- 
spect. That  respect  of  the  Oeneral  for  the 
private,  which  U  of  the  very  essence  of  de- 
mocracy, must  be  shared  today  by  every 
American. 

One  cannot  pick  sfpeoial  groups  as  heroes 
m  this  war.  Those  who  do  their  full  duty, 
on  the  beaches  or  on  the  machines  and  as- 
sembly lines  at  home,  all  have  a  share  In  this 
heroic  adventure.  Nevertheless  one's  hsM^ 
beats  faster  at  the  thou^t  of  what  the  full 
duty  of  the  paratroopers  and  the  glider 
troops  Is,  and  with  what  fortitude  and  ardor 
the  men  of  those  services  are  now  perform- 
ing It.  Air-borne  operations  may  not  require 
men  without  fear.  They  do  require  men  who 
are  not  noticeably  affected  by  fear.  Even  In 
practice  their  landings  are  dangerous,  but 
m  war  their  danger  has  only  begun  when  they 
hit  the  ground.  They  flnd  themselves  Im- 
mediately in  a  sltvation  the  <Hd-faahloned 
soldier  tried  to  avoid  at  any  cost — they  are 
surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Their  only  possible 
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safety  is  to  hit  with  all  their  strength,  with 
the  great  variety  of  light  and  heavy  weapons 
they  now  carry,  but  above  all  with  their 
naked  valor. 

At  the  best  they  are  expendable.  Their 
function  is  not  to  save  themselves,  but  to 
ease  the  enemy  pressure  on  their  comrades — 
to  block  roads,  destroy  bridges,  hold  up  trot^ 
movements.  If  they  are  finally  captiu-ed, 
wounded  or  killed,  they  may  still  have  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  their  Supreme  Commander 
what  he  most  needs — time.  A  four-star  Gen- 
eral dignifies  himself  when  he  salutes  them. 
In  the  thotights  and  prayers  of  all  Ameri- 
cans they  have  a  special  place. 

ON    THX    HOKE    FRONT 

In  a  Joint  statement  addressed  to  the 
American  people  Secretary  of  the  Navy  For- 
restal  and  Under-Secretary  of  War  Patterson 
emphoslM  the  importance  to  the  troops  of 
our  invasion  armies  of  keeping  the  wheels 
of  American  industry  turning  at  top  speed, 
"Our  behavior  on  the  home  front  at  this 
critical  hour,"  their  statement  says,  "will 
determine  whether  we  can  look  those  boys 
squarely  in  the  eye  when  they  come  home 
again." 

This  warning  Is  all  the  more  timely  be- 
cause, on  the  very  eve  of  the  invasion,  the 
already  troublesome  problem  of  manpower 
had  begun  to  take  a  new  and  disturbing 
turn.  This  was  the  tendency  of  workers  to 
drift  away  from  war  industries  because  they 
feared  that  "cut-backs"— not  in  the  total 
volume  of  war  production,  but  In  specific 
types  of  weapons — would  hit  the  particular 
industries  In  which  they  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged and  thereby  throw  them  out  of  work. 
Fearing  this  result,  they  were  beginning  m 
large  numbers  to  leave  the  war  factoriea 
and  seek  "safe"  work.  Only  three  days  before 
the  Invasion,  Mr.  McNutt,  War  Manpower 
Commissioner,  spoke  with  concern  of  "the 
apparent  attitude  of  some  who  think  that 
It  Is  time  for  employees  In  essential  activity 
to  seek  a  peacetime  job."  On  the  aame  day 
Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg,  regional  WMC  direc- 
tor in  this  city,  declared  that  applicants  for 
employnoent  In  war  industries  "are  not  in- 
terested unless  we  offer  them  Job  security." 
In  a  judgment  based  on  recent  experience 
she  believes  that  "unjustified  optimism  and 
fear  of  cutbacks  are  turning  people  into  less 
essential  industries" — precisely  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  war  industries  need  them 
most. 

It  Is  evident  that  there  Is  a  problem  here 
which  is  all  the  more  insidiously  dangerous 
because  It  threatened  to  grow  worse  if  and 
as  the  news  Itself  grows  better.  We  have. 
in  fact,  a  first  clear  warning  of  the  very 
real  risk  that  oiw  industrial  army  will  ac- 
tually tiegln  to  melt  away  as  the  great  teat 
approaches,  lliat  has  happened  bef<»e,  in 
the  experience  of  volunteer  armies.  Shall  we 
carelessly  accept  the  risk  that  It  wUl  hc4>pen 
this  time  in  our  war  industry?  Or  shall  we 
protect  ourselves  against  tills  risk  by  adopt- 
ing a  National  War  Service  Act  which  makes 
certain  that  every  man  and  woman  who  Is 
needed  for  war  work  works  and  stays  where 
he  or  she  is  needed?  That  would  be  one  way 
of  keeping  faith  with  the  young  men  who 
are  fighting  on  the  ooasts  of  France.  It 
would  make  it  easier  for  ue  "to  KxA  those 
boys  squarely  in  the  eye  when  they  come 
home  again."  i, 

(June  ».  19441 
Thm  Second  Battxe  Phase 
The  battle  In  Normandy  continues  to  grow 
in  fury  and  extent,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
tasks  still  ahead  begins  to  be  seen  in  even 
clearer  outlines  than  was  possible  before 
the  great  Invasion.  But  It  Is  also  evident  that 
the  agonlElng  suspense  and  anxiety  of  the 
first  few  hours,  when  It  was  a  <juestion 
whether  we  could  break  through  the  German 
"AUantlc  WaU"  at  all,  is  beginning  to  give 
way  to  a  quiet  confidence  which  no  longer 
admits  doubt  In  ultimate  success. 
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General  Eisenhower  himself  de<dares  that 
his  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  Allies' 
foroee  has  been  justified.  Kven  the  Supreme 
Headquarters'  ccanmunlqu*.  so  reticent  In 
making  premature  claims  or  tipping  off  the 
enemy,  states  fiatly  that  the  first  phase  of 
the  assault,  in  which  the  Allies  had  to 
secure  a  foothold  on  the  soil  of  Prance  and 
defeat  the  local  German  reserves,  has  been 
successfully  completed.  It  is  still  a  narrow 
and  disjointed  foothold,  but  it  stretches 
over  considerable  territory.  And  In  that  ter- 
ritory, the  first  French  towns,  ground  under 
the  Naal  heel  for  the  last  four  years,  are  able 
to  rejoice  In  their  liberation. 

Now  begins  the  second  and  no  less  arduous 
phase,  calling  for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy's 
tactical  reserves.  The  battle  with  them  Is 
joined,  and  judging  from  the  available  re- 
ports the  struggle  Is  mainly  for  control  of 
the  Norman  penlnstila  and  the  harbor  of 
Cherbourg.  Such  a  harbor  Is  essential  before 
the  full  force  of  the  Allied  armies  can  be 
deployed,  for  until  they  possess  a  real  port 
the  Allies  must  supply  and  reinforce  their 
armies  in  FYance  by  air  or  by  means  of 
small  landing  craft  able  to  reach  the  beaches. 
Both  these  methods  are  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  treacherous  Channel 
weather. 

The  Allies  have  captured  the  key  commu- 
nication center  of  Bayeuz,  cutting  the  direct 
Paris-Cherbourg  railroad.  They  are  now  fan- 
ning out  from  It  toward  the  southwest  across 
the  base  of  the  Cherbourg  peninsula.  They 
are  battling  in  the  streets  of  Caen.  They 
have  landed  troops  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Cherbourg  penlnstila  Itself,  twenty  miles 
below  the  port,  and  enemy  reports  place 
another  Allied  force  on  the  peninsula's  west- 
ern edge,  only  twenty  miles  away.  They  are 
hitting  the  onrushing  German  reinforce- 
ments and  their  communication  lines  from 
the  air,  and  according  to  reports  from  both 
the  enemy  and  from  returning  Allied  fliers 
they  have  dropped  parachute  troops  for  the 
same  purp>ose  -as  far  Inland  as  the  Falalse- 
Argentan  regions  and  even  Rouen,  which  Is 
reported  to  be  in  flames. 

But  even  If  this  batUe  has  been  won,  the 
Allied  armies  must  now  face  the  full  force 
of  Field  Marshal  Rommel's  strategic  reserves, 
which  are  doubUess  massing  for  cotmter- 
attack.  These  reeerves  contain  some  of  the 
best  and  most  battle-hardened  divisions 
Germany  possesses,  and  they  will  fight  with 
deq>eration.  Secretary  Stlmson  has  warned 
that  the  full  weight  of  the  German  attacks 
is  still  to  come,  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
summarized  the  whole  situation  when  he 
said :  "Great  dangers  Ue  behind  us,  enormous 
exertions  lie  before  us." 

However,  if  the  tasks  confronting  the 
Allies  are  great,  the  demands  made  on  the 
Germans  by  the  present  situation  are  also 
great.  For  the  concentric  attacks  on  Hitler's 
fortress  planned  at  Teheran,  are  now  getting 
luider  way.  In  Italy,  the  German  armies 
have  been  routed  and  the  Allies  are  advanc- 
ing with  steadily  increasing  speed.  In  the 
east,  the  Russian  front  is  stirring  Into  action 
and  Berlin  reports  a  powerful  Russian  offen- 
sive into  Rumania  which  Is  merely  the  fore- 
runner of  greater  assaults  to  come.  Even  in 
France,  the  Germans  will  be  scarcely  able  to 
throw  all  their  available  power  against  one 
point  wtlhout  denuding  other  points  for 
further  AUled  laxullngs. 

Hitler,  as  well  as  the  German  Comnuuid 
know  what  the  Allies  forgot  in  the  beginning, 
namely,  that  wars  can  be  won  only  by  offense 
and  not  by  a  mere  defense.  And  the  fact 
that  the  German  armies  have  been  thrown 
on  the  defensive  by  their  own  maxims,  the 
symbol  of  their  ultimate  defeat. 

[June  10,  1944] 

The  GaAMD  Optenstve 

Our  beachheads  In  France  are  widening, 

deepening,  merging,  strengthening.  Despite 

bad  weather  'whi<ai  held  our  air  fleets  back. 
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we  have  cut  the  main  highway  and  rail  line 
leading  Into  Cherbourg.  The  progress  in 
these  first  few  days  Is  greater  than  most  of 
VIS  had  dared  to  hope.  With  every  day,  with 
every  hour  that  passes,  the  footholds  that  we 
retain  become  stronger  and  the  reinforce- 
ments by  sea  and  by  air  greater.  But  hours 
and  minutes  are  still  precious;  at  a  score  of 
points  our  footholds  are  still  Insecure,  and 
the  fate  of  the  invasion  still  hangs  in  doubt. 

We  should  remember  all  this  when  we  look 
back  upon  the  past.  The  present  mighty  In- 
vasion was  made  possible  only  by  two  over- 
whelming superiorities — mastery  of  the  sea 
and  mastery  of  the  sky.  The  figures  are  awe- 
insplrtng:  a  fleet  of  4,000  veeeelB,  ranging 
from  landing  craft  to  the  heaviest  battle- 
ships, by  far  the  greatest  armada  ever  as- 
sembled in  history,  supported  by  11,000  air- 
planes. These  ships  and  planes  were  able  to 
sweep  from  the  sea  the  few  vessels  that  op- 
posed them,  and  from  the  sky  the  few  planes 
that  ventured  to  attack  them. 

Our  progress  so  far  has  been  made  pos- 
sible, above  all,  by  our  mastery  of  the  air. 
By  it  we  were  able  to  rain  destruction  upon 
rocket-gun  emplacements  and  shore  batteries 
months  before  a  ship  left  the  British  ports. 
By  it  we  were  able  to  penetrate  deep  into 
Germany  and  destroy  the  factories  and  com- 
munications supplying  the  Atlantic  defenses. 
By  it  we  were  able  tb  whittle  down  the 
enemy's  air  force  both  In  the  sky  and  on  the 
ground.  By  it  we  were  able  to  keep  hourly 
watch  on  the  enemy's  movements  and  prep- 
arations. All  this  was  done  In  advance.  At  the 
moment  of  Invasion  itself  we  were  able  to 
blanket  the  sky.  throw  a  protective  umbrella 
over  our  ships,  rake  gun  emplacements,  dis- 
rupt communications,  fight  ground  troops, 
and  transport  thousands  of  men  by  air  Itself, 
to  vault  over  the  "Atlantic  Wall"  and  drop 
them  behind  it. 

It  is  this  achievement  which  gives  so 
much  ground  for  confidence  now,  even 
though  tremendous  tasks  He  ahead.  For  the 
existence  of  any  substantial  Luftwaffe  "re- 
serves," so  much  feared  before  D-Day,  now 
becomes  extremely  doubtful.  The  time  of  all 
times  to  use  that  reserve.  If  it  existed,  was  on 
the  first  day,  and  certainly  in  the  first  few 
days  of  the  invasion.  No  target  is  more 
profitable  for  an  airplane  than  a  ship.  If  it  is 
hit  the  ship  goes  down  and  carries  all  Its 
concentrated  cargo  of  equipment  and  men 
with  it.  Once  the  ship  reaches  shore  the 
cargo  is  never  again  so  much  concentrated, 
and  even  if  hit,  much  of  it  can  be  saved. 
But  the  Luftwaffe  today  Is  spread  thinner 
than  ever:  it  is  too  small  for  the  east;  it  is 
far  overmatched  in  Italy:  it  is  overmatched 
at  the  Atlantic  Wall;  and  the  strategic  bomb- 
ing of  Munich  yesterday  is  a  reminder  to 
the  Nazis  that  even  now  they  must  keep  a 
good  deal  locked  up  in  the  Interior  of  CJer- 
many. 

The  Allies  at  last  have  the  enormous 
advantage  of  the  initiative.  The  Nazis  at  last 
are  on  the  defensive  on  all  fronts,  forced  to 
try  to  guess  where  we  are  going  to  attack 
next,  forced  to  disperse  their  dwindling  air 
force  and  their  land  power.  But  It  does  not 
follow  that  we  could  have  taken  the  offen- 
sive just  as  well,  say,  two  years  ago.  In  the 
spring  of  1942  critics  of  our  zQllitary  policy 
were  pointing  out,  correctly,  that  'TJefense 
will  not  win  the  war."  But  what  was  wrong 
with  us  two  years  ago  was  something  far 
deeper  than  defective  strategic  concepts.  We 
were  not  prepared.  In  any  struggle  the  weak- 
er side  is  almost  necessarily  forced  on  the 
defensive.  The  offensive  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  stronger.  In  1942  we  did  not  even  realize 
how  enormous  our  preparations  for  an  in- 
vasion would  have  to  be.  Today  we  know: 
they  had  to  be  greater  than  anything  ever 
achieved  before  in  history.  And  they  were. 
That  is  why  we  can  feel  the  confidence  we  do 
In  the  final  outcome. 
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DO  NOT  ASK.  JUST  LISTEN 


March  11,  1971 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  become  appatent  that  the  admin- 
istration, its  protestations  notwith- 
standing, is  further  entangling  us  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  escalation  of  the 
Vietnam  war  through  its  extension  into 
Cambodia  and  Laos  was  accomplished 
through  political  subterfuge  cloaked  in 
legal  technicalities.  Now  a  new  and 
frightening  tactic,  first  introduced  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Lace,  has  been  added 
to  the  administration's  repertoire  of 
deception;  the  limitation.  If  not  the 
prohibition  of  meaningful  news  coverage. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  merely  a  prob- 
lem for  television  or  the  newspapers  but 
it  presents  a  serious  threat  to  all  Amer- 
icans. Denied  accurate  information,  we 
are  potential  victims  of  the  adminis- 
tration's propaganda.  We  have  for  too 
long  lived  amidst  the  illusions  perpe- 
trated by  one  administration  or  another. 
The  perpetuation  of  those  illusions  as 
well  as  increasingly  stringent  news  limi- 
tations are  the  subject  of  the  following 
columns  by  James  Reston.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  take  the  opportunity  to 
study  them : 

Don't  Ask,  Just  Listen 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  February  11. — Even  when 
you  get  the  facts  on  what  is  happening  in 
Indochln»,  it's  not  easy  to  reconcile  the 
gains  with  the  sacrifices,  but  we  are  now 
coming  into  a  new  phase  of  the  war  In  Laos 
where  it  is  going  to  be  more  difficult  even 
to  get  at  the  facts. 

in  the  first  place,  American  correspond- 
ents, who  have  always  been  able  to  follow  the 
battle  with  our  own  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  are  now  not 
permitted  to  fiy  with  our  aircraft  In  Laos. 

They  are  allowed  to  fiy  with  the  South 
Vietnamese,  but  the  Saigon  forces  have  com- 
paratively few  aircraft,  and  this  is  a  danger- 
ous business,  as  the  loss  of  four  of  our  best 
battle  photographers  indicates  this  week. 

Second,  since  no  U.S.  ground  troops  are 
engaged  in  the  fighting,  U.S.  correspondents 
again  must  travel  with  the  Saigon  troop."; 
under  the  regulation  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese command,  whose  enthusiasm  for  report- 
ing the  truth  is  not  unlimited. 

This  is  not  a  newspaper  or  television  but  a 
public  problem.  The  reporters  will  take  their 
chances  and  do  the  best  they  can.  Twenty- 
six  of  them  have  been  killed  in  this  bloody 
war  since  1966,  which  indicates  that  your 
chances  of  surviving  as  a  fighter  are  better 
than  your  chances  of  surviving  as  a  reporter. 
Also,  thirty  reporters  and  photographers 
have  simply  disappeared  in  Cambodia  since 
last  April,  so  the  reporters  left  will  go  where 
they  can. 

The  problem  is  to  find  out  what's  going 
on.  The  Pentagon  has  shown  us  maps,  which 
are  clearer  than  the  truth.  The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  looks  in  the  Pentagon  map-room  like 
the  Jersey  turnpike  or  an  umbilical  cord: 
cut  It  and  the  baby  dies,  if  only  It  were  true! 
The  White  House  briefings  reassure  us  that 
all  will  be  well,  that  invading,  bombing  and 
expanding  the  war  will  bring  the  boys  back 
home,  reduce  the  casualties,  and  produce  a 
generation  of  peace. 

Maybe  It  Is  all  so.  The  President,  the  Sec- 


retary of  State  and  Henry  Kissinger,  spending 
the  weekend  together  at  Key  Biscayne.  un- 
doubtedly believe  they  are  doing  the  right 
thing,  but  they  cannot  quite  ignore  the  fact 
that  many  other  equally  serious  men  think 
they  are  doing  the  wrong  thing,  that  they 
are  still  betting  on  a  military  resolution  of 
the  problem,  still  betting  that  Moscow  and 
Peking  will  let  Hanoi  go  down — in  sum,  bet- 
ting on  assumptions  under  challenge  not 
only  m  Moscow  and  Peking  but  In  Washing- 
ton, even  within  the  Republican  party. 

Paced  with  this  conflict  between  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  at  least  it  ought  to 
be  possible  to  agree  on  getting  the  facts,  and 
here  the  Administration's  record  is  a  dis- 
grace. The  President  U  a  very  perceptive 
man.  He  knows  he  is  in  the  White  House  to- 
day because  Lyndon  Johnson  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  and  withdrew.  Mr.  Nixon 
came  Into  office  promising  an  "open"  ad- 
ministration, and  has  been  talking  ever  since 
about  "open  doors,"  but  that  is  not  the  way 
things  are  going  now  in  Indochina,  or  even 
In  the  White  House. 

The  President  has  sent  his  air  force  Into 
Laos,  without  a  single  personal  word  of  ex- 
planation. His  Communications  Director. 
Herbert  Klein,  a  genial  honest  man  who  lost 
his  way  and  stumbled  into  political  adver- 
tising, has  the  Impertinence  to  circulate  Joe 
Alsop's  unspeakable  suggestion  that  oppo- 
nents of  the  Nlxcrn  war  policy  want  to  see 
the  nation  defeated  in  order  to  Justify  their 
opposition. 

And  on  top  of  aU  this,  they  proclaim  the 
virtue  of  their  bombing  in  Laos,  assume  that 
Moscow  and  Peking  will  stand  aside,  assert 
that  they  are  merely  providing  "air  cover" 
for  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  tell  the  re- 
porters of  their  own  country  to  go  oatch  a 
ride  with  the  South  Vietnamese  if  they  have 
any  dotibts. 

We  have  to  aak  why?  Why  if  they  are 
bombing  a  path  for  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
order  to  bring  the  boys  t>ack  home  sooner, 
why  not  let  the  reporters  go  along  as  before 
to  record  the  facts  as  beat  they  can? 

It  is  very  hard  to  answer  these  questions, 
particularly  because  in  Laos  the  President 
and  General  Abrams  actually  seem  to  be 
doing  no  more  than  they  say  they  are  doing 
The  difference  Is  not  in  their  cant  but  in 
their  cruelty.  They  axt  bombing  almost  at 
the  level  of  the  European  war  in  a  miserable, 
pacifist  country,  occupied  by  a  cunning  en- 
emy; But  rooting  the  enemy  out  of  there  is  a 
ghastly  business,  and,  they  don't  want  the 
facts  recorded  any  more  than  they  can  help. 
No  reporters  allowed  With  us,  they  say.  Go 
to  the  South  Vietnamese,  which  Is  what  the 
four  battle  photographers  did  before  they 
flew  over  an  enemy  anti-aircraft  battery  and 
disappeared. 

Thx  Endtthinc  Illusions 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  February  27 — Deep  down  un- 
derneath all  the  surface  arguments  about 
what  we  are  doing  in  Indochina  something  in 
the  American  spirit  keeps  the  nation  from 
facing  the  facts  in  that  tragic  peninsula. 

The  truth  is  too  unsettling  to  our  romantic 
view  of  ourselves  and  our  history.  To  set  a 
date  certain  for  withdrawing  all  the  way 
would  not,  in  my  view,  threaten  our  honor, 
or  our  security,  or  the  strategic  balance  in 
the  world — though  this  Is  clearly  In  dispute- 
but  It  would  threaten  our  illusions,  our  Slo- 
gans and  our  myths 

We  are  still  clinging  to  the  dreams  of  our 
vouth.  Everything  must  have  a  happy  end- 
ing. We  are  bigger  and  better.  Money  talks. 
The  machine  is  power  and  magic — an  irre- 
sistible god,  partner  to  the  "Bitch  Goddess 
Success."  All  this  is  In  our  fables  and  every 
minute  in  our  advertising,  and  all  this  has 
been  challenged  in  Vietnam. 

Anybody  who  ever  raised  a  child  or  planted 
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,  garden  knows  that  life  does  not  support 
these  assumptions,  but  they  are  dying  hard. 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  it  took  only  hall  as  long 
to  train  an  American  army,  l)eca\ise  you  only 
Had  to  teach  It  to  go  one  way.  O.  K.  Chester- 
ton rejected  Stephen  Decatur's  slogan  "My 
country.  Right  or  Wrong"  because  he 
thought  it  was  Uke  saying  "My  Mother, 
Orunk  or  Sober."  but  Decatur's  dogma  atlll 
bu  a  large  following. 

President  Nixon  is  counting  on  it.  He  Is  not 
racing  the  facts  of  geography.  He  is  not  dis- 
pelling but  perpetuating  the  nation's  Illu- 
sions, and  he  can  undoubtedly  do  so  for  a 
while.  But  China  will  never  be  satisfied  until 
it  gets  rid  of  a  non-Communist  military  base 
close  to  its  borders  any  more  than  the  United 
SUtes  will  ever  be  satisfied  until  it  gets  rid 
of  a  potential  Communist  base  in  Cuba. 

In  many  ways,  the  Administration  is  now 
following  in  Indochina  the  techniques  of 
American  commerce.  It  has  mounted  a  vast 
advertising  campaign  to  persuade  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  what  it  Is  doing  is  right, 
moderate  and  effective,  and  in  fairness,  the 
men  at  the  top  no  doubt  believe  that  they 
are  right,  and  that  advertising  pays,  partic- 
ularly if  you  limit  objective  reporting  of  the 
results. 

Also,  as  in  commerce,  the  Administration 
Is  now  fighting  a  "discount"  war,  minimizing 
the  price  and  passing  on  part  of  the  co»t  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  mountain 
mercenaries.  But  in  some  ways  it  is  going 
beyond  these  commercial  techniques. 

Even  Henry  Kissinger,  who  has  kept  out 
of  the  public  propaganda  campaign  in  the 
past,  went  on  C.B.S.  the  other  day  and  argued 
that  even  if  the  Administration  was  wrong 
m  Indochina,  it  had  to  stick  with  its  deci- 
sion. 

"All  the  tough  decisions,  the  sort  of  deci- 
sions that  come  to  the  President,"  he  said, 
"are  very  close,  and  you  make  your  decision 
on  the  basis  of  maybe  a  56-45  balance.  .  .  . 
Once  you've  made  the  decision,  you  are  com- 
mitted to  it  or  you  are  stuck  with  It  100 
per  cent. . . ." 

But  why?  If  the  Soviet  Union  had  stuck 
with  its  decision  to  put  nuclear  missiles  into 
Cuba  we  could  easily  have  had  a  nuclear  war 
between  the  giants.  And  even  Henry  Ford, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  "better  Ideaa," 
scrapped  the  Edsel  when  he  discovered  it 
was  a  "lemon." 

Still,  even  this  attitude  of  Kissinger's  is 
part  of  the  American  mythology.  "Don't  Give 
Up  the  Ship."  .  .  .  "Damn  the  Toi^does: 
Pull  Speed  Ahead."  .  .  "We're  No  1."  .\  .  "We 
Try  Harder."  Who  wants  to  be  a  "helpleee, 
pitiful  giant"?  Well,  advertising  does  pay: 
It  has  confused  a  large  part  of  the  electorate 
over  Indochina  for  a  very  long  time,  and  in 
the  short  run  and  In  political  terms  it  may 
very  well  serve  the  President's  Interests,  If 
not  the  nation's.  No  doubt  he  can  hold  the 
line  through  1972  in  Indochina  and  even 
keep  a  reasonably  secure  base  in  South  Viet- 
nam with  American  air  power  after  that  If 
he  sticks.  But  that,  he  says.  Is  not  his  policy. 
His  policy  is  to  get  out  and  bet  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  hold  the  fort  against  Hanoi 
and  Peking. 

And  if  he  is  wrong  in  this  bet,  who  will 
explain  the  sacrifices  of  the  men  who  die 
between  now  and  then? 

Still,  the  point  of  all  this  Is  not  that  he 
is  perpetuating  American  illusions  to  serve 
his  personal  political  Interests — though  it 
could  have  that  result — but  that  he  actually 
believes  In  the  happy  ending,  that  we  are 
bigger  and  better,  that  money  talks,  that 
machines  are  irresistible  even  In  the  Jungle, 
that  China  will  tolerate  on  its  border  what 
he  himself  would  not  tolerate  on  ours,  and 
that  hte  purpose  is  virtuous  and  his  ends 
Jtwtlfy  his  means. 

Well.  lUusloiu  have  their  purposes.  Eu- 
gene O'Neill  wrote  a  whole  cycle  of  plays 
to  prove  that  they  were  indispensable  and 
that  life  was  intolerable  without  them.  But 
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In  Indochina  after  ten  years?  After  the  heav- 
iest bombing  In  the  history  of  human  con- 
filct?  After  Lieutenant  Calley? 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  better  idea:  His  clear 
and  simple  goal  was  to  preserve  the  Union. 
'Military  glory,"  he  said,  "is  the  attractive 
rainbow  that  rises  in  showers  of  blood." 


AUTO     INSURANCE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  though  most  automobile 
insurance  problems  are  handled  by  State 
departments  of  Insurance,  I  have  been 
receiving  an  increasing  amount  of  mail 
in  recent  months  about  the  cost  and 
administration  of  these  policies.  I  sus- 
pect that  other  Members  are  also  hear- 
ing from  angry  constituents  who  for 
the  most  part,  are  left  cold  with  sug- 
gestions that  it  Is  a  State  matter  and 
demand  that  Congress  take  remedial 
action  anyway. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  was  pleased  with 
the  excellent  editorial  in  the  Sunday 
Star  of  March  7,  1971.  The  editorial 
cataloged — in  highly  readable  fashion — 
some  of  the  more  common  complaints 
consumers  are  msiking;  and  also  warns 
that  there  will  not  be  any  quick,  easy 
answers  to  the  dilemmas  such  complaints 
reflect. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
moment  to  read  the  editorial  and  I  In- 
clude its  full  text  for  their  information; 
The  Paintttl  Dilemma  o»  Auto  Insurance 
In  none  of  his  expensive  activities  is  the 
American  consumer  unhappler  than  in  buy- 
ing automobile  Insurance.  In  his  subsequent 
dealings  with  the  people  who  insured  him, 
his  unhappiness  frequently  escalates  into 
anguish.  Controversy  has  swirled  around  this 
segment  o|  the  insurance  Industry  for  years, 
and  hard  battles  over  what  to  do  will  be 
fought  out  this  year  to  statehouses  across 
the  country  and  In  Congress. 

The  grounds  for  complaint  about  car  in- 
surance are  familiar  in  a  country  of  more 
than  100  million  motorists.  Rates  have  gone 
up  sharply — ^by  90  percent  since  1957-69 — and 
there's  no  sign  of  a  change  in  this  trend. 
Companies  cancel  some  policies  and  refuse 
to  renew  others,  sometimes  with  evident 
reason  and  sometimes  without.  Millions  of 
car  owners  are  regarded  as  poor  risks,  and 
hence  as  customers  to  be  avoided  or  to  be 
charged  extra-high  premiums.  The  dis- 
favored motorists,  whether  or  not  their  own 
driving  records  are  bad,  include  the  yotmg. 
the  single  and  the  divorced,  and  the  members 
of  occupations  ranging  incredibly  from  pool- 
hall  employees  to  clergymen. 

A  lot  of  dissatisfaction  and  political  heat 
comes  from  disparities  of  ratee.  Every  family 
faces  a  financial  beating  when  Junior  gets 
his  driver's  license.  With  rates  set  according 
to  the  risks  associated  with  geogri^hlcal 
areas,  inner-city  residents  get  the  worst  deal 
and  the  companies  incur  charges  of  racial 
discrimination.  Unwanted  customers  are 
shunted  Into  high-cost  assigned -risk  pools, 
and  70  percent  of  the  assigned  risks  In  New 
Tork  City  are  from  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
ghettos. 

When  It  comes  to  claims  against  insur&nce 
policies,  many  companies  are  faulted  as  be- 
ing too  alow  and  too  cheap.  II  a  lawault  is 
pressed  for  damages,  a  settlement  or  Judg- 
ment may  take  years  because  of  exhaustive 
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legal  procedures  and  clogged  courts.  In  the 
end,  a  lawyer  gets  25  to  50  percent  of  the 
claimant's  award. 

The  pcu^cular  problems  of  Washington 
area  residents,  with  respect  to  both  auto- 
mobile and  homeowners'  Insurance,  are  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Miriam 
Ottenberg  starting  In  today's  Star. 

In  the  automobile  field  the  reasons  for  the 
mees,  across  the  country,  are  many.  Arbi- 
trary, high-handed  and  Inhumane  practices 
by  some  insurance  companies  undoubtedly 
are  Invc^ved.  Indivldvial  companies — some 
more  notorious  than  others — and  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  are  taking  deserved  lumps 
In  many  a  public  forum.  The  pressure  Is 
great  for  them  to  Improve  their  operations, 
and  the  threat  for  their  failure  to  do  so  Is 
government-enforced  reform  of  the  Industry 
and  a  heavier  regulatory  hand. 

But  more  powerful  forces  than  censtirable 
business  practices  also  are  responsible  for 
the  cvurent  car-insurance  crisis.  The  all- 
encompassing  villain  Is  the  mlndleesneee 
with  which  Americans  as  a  whole  have  con> 
verted  their  country  into  an  automotive  hell. 
Those  100  mUllon  motorists,  gunning  their 
fragile  and  overpowered  vehicles  over  mostly 
unsafe  roads.  Include  every  degree  of  skill, 
of  sobriety  and  of  good  or  b«ul  Intentloiu. 
There  has  been  no  denying  the  American 
passion  for  private  transportation  no  mat- 
ter what  the  coat  in  pollution,  vu-ban  deteri- 
oration or  safety. 

The  coet  has  been  high.  The  appalling 
price  in  traffic  deaths  was  66,400  in  1960, 
according  to  the  Insurance  Information  In- 
stitute. The  number  of  injured  was  5  million, 
and  the  economic  toll  of  accidents  was  •16.6 
billion.  All  of  these  flguree  represented  dra- 
matic Increases  from  previous  years. 

That  is  among  the  reasons  for  soaring  car- 
insurance  rates.  Others  are  the  equally  steep 
climb  of  medical  costs,  and  of  the  expense 
of  fixing  those  easily  wrinkled  cars.  Add  the 
growing  popularity  of  auto  theft  as  a  Juve- 
nile pastime  and  the  Insurance  companies' 
defense  of  their  rate  Increases  gains  plausi- 
bility. The  companies,  while  being  criticized 
for  inefficient  use  of  premium  income  and 
for  not  counting  investment  Income  in  the 
equation,  do  lose  money  on  their  under- 
writing of  auto  Insurance.  And  the  time- 
honored  business  answer  to  that  problem  is 
to  raise  prices  and  seek  cost  reductions. 

In  attempting  to  assure  that  all  qualified 
drivers  can  buy  Insurance  to  protect  them- 
selves adequately  from  the  perils  of  the 
highway,  legislative  attention  has  focused 
naturally  on  the  practloea  of  the  Insurance 
companies.  The  industry  faces  more  regula- 
tion of  cancellation  practices.  The  District 
City  Council  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the 
geographic  discrimination  that  plagues  oth- 
erwise qualified  Inner -city  residents. 

The  focus  of  much  official  Interest  Is  the 
55-year-old  no-fault  concept  of  insurance 
coverage,  aimed  at  eliminating  in  whole  or 
In  part  the  lawsuit  method  of  oollectlng 
damages  from  the  Insurance  carrier  of  the 
driver  deemed  to  be  at  fault  in  an  accident. 
Under  no-fault,  a  claimant  collect*  for  ac- 
tual losses  (not  pain  and  suffering)  from 
his  own  Insurance  company  no  matter  who 
was  at  fault  Proponents  say  this  method 
would  speed  payments  to  victims  and,  by 
eliminating  much  costly  litigation,  permit 
lower  premiums.  Opponents  of  no-fault  say 
it  would  shift  responsibility  for  accidents 
from  the  guilty  to  the  Innocent  and  would 
remove  a  deterrent  to  Irresponsible  driving. 
A  Judgment  of  the  efficacy  of  no-ftult  In- 
surance must  await  the  results  of  experi- 
ence with  the  system,  and  It  won't  be  long 
before  there  are  such  findings.  As  of  the 
first  of  the  year,  Massachusetts  was  the  first 
state  to  put  -no-fault  into  practice.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts system  is  a  limited  one  under 
which  only  the  first  12,000  of  a  victim's  per- 
sonal-Injury costs  are  covered  on  a  no-fault 
basis,  with  compulsory  liability  coverage  for 
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larger  damages.  Massachiuetts  residents  bxn 
yet  to  enjoy  lower  rates,  slace  an  attempt 
to  legislate  a  15  percent  reduction  was  ruled 
out  In  court. 

There  are  substantial  doubts  that  no-fault 
Is  the  panacea  for  rising  car-Insurance  costs, 
given  the  grim  economics  of  our  rising  traf- 
fic-accident toll.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation found  that  auto  Insurance  covered 
only  about  a  fifth  of  the  compensable  losses 
from  car  accidents  In  1967.  A  system  that  Im- 
proves on  this  record  is  liable  to  east  policy- 
holders more,  not  less. 

The  problem  still  could  yield  to  attack  on 
a  variety  of  other  fronts,  some  ttunstlng  to 
the  heart  of  the  way  Americans  use  their 
automotive  wealth.  The  highways  should  be 
made,  really  and  truly,  off-limits  to  drinking 
drivers,  the  biggest  single  cause  of  fatal  siccl- 
dents — accounting  for  a  reported  40  percent 
in  the  District.  Other  forms  of  offensive  driv- 
ing, attested  to  by  the  arrest  and  accident 
records  of  many  who  dally  ply  our  streets, 
need  to  be  dealt  with  more  effectively  by  our 
public  institutions. 

More  crash-resistant  cars,  and  autos  de- 
signed so  as  to  be  repaired  more  easily  aiul 
cheaply,  could  cut  drastically  Into  the  toll 
of  properly  damage.  The  Amerloan  Mutixal 
Insurance  Alliance  recently  called  runaway 
car-repalx  bills  the  biggest  single  factor  In 
rising  insurance  rates,  citing  an  111  percent 
increase  in  the  average  repair  claim  since 
1960. 

As  dated  as  Is  Ralph  Nader's  original  cam- 
paign on  car  safety,  much  still  can  be  done 
to  build  injury -reducing  features  Into  cars. 
Roads  can  be  made  safer,  as  witness  the  cur- 
rent effort  to  elimioate  hazards  on  the  Oeorge 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway.  Cost-savingB 
are  possible  in  the  delivery  of  insurance 
services  (group  policlse  hold  out  promise 
here )  and  in  more  efficient  medical  treatment 
and  legal  services. 

The  Insurance  companies  should  be 
brought  Into  line  where  their  practices  di- 
verge from  the  public  interest.  But  the  prob- 
lem of  rising  Insurance  costs  won't  be  solved 
until  Americans  have  clvlllaed  their  high* 
ways. 
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A  MAN  CANNOT  PICK  THE  WAR 
HE  WANTS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IK  THE  HOTJ§E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
appearing  In  today's  Chicago  Tribune 
discusses  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion which,  in  eSect,  states  that  a  man 
who  is  eligible  in  all  respects  for  the  draft 
cannot  be  exempted  as  a  oonsclentous 
objector  merely,  because  he  objects  to 
this  particular  war,  I  thought  the  deci- 
.^ion  was  a  sound  one  and  hope  that  the 
Court  win  now  move  on  to  consideration 
of  the  case  involving  Mxiljammad  All,  or 
Cassias  Clay,  as  he  is  referred  to  by  the 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Joe  PVarier. 

I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 
A  Mam  Cannot  Pick  thx  Was  Hx  Wants 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  In  a 
draft  case  decision  Involving  the  Individual 
cocsclenoe,  has  dealt  a  body  blow  to  those 
who  would  set  aside  the  Viet  Nam  war  as 
an  Immoral  conflict  In  which  men  of  good 
will  need  not  serve. 

Without  tilling  on  the  legality  of  the  war, 
the  oourt,  in  an  8  to  1  opinion,  held  that 


draftees  opposed  to  the  Viet  Nam 
but  not  all  wars — could  not  be  exempt  from 
miUtary  service  as  conscientious  objectors. 
The  CO.  exemption,  whose  base  was  broad- 
ened last  term  by  the  court,  can  be  applied 
only  to  those  "who  oppose  participation  in 
all  war — participation  in  war  in  any  form," 
said  the  majority  opinion,  written  by  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall. 

Thus  the  court  disposed  of  the  argument 
that  would  permit  an  individual  to  evaluate 
ethically  the  kind  of  war  he  Is  required  to 
serve  in.  This  "Just  war"  doctrine  had  been 
raised  by  two  draftees,  Quy  Gillette,  of  New 
York  City  and  Louis  Negre  of  Bakersfleld. 
Gal.  They  refused  to  serve  In  Viet  Nam  but 
admitted  that  under  other  circumstances 
they  would  bear  arms  in  defense  of  the 
UiLlted  States. 

"The  nature  of  conscription,  much  less  war 
Itself,"  wrote  Justice  MarahaU,  "requires  the 
personal  desires  and  perhaps  the  dissent- 
ing views  of  those  who  must  serve  to  be  sub- 
ordinated in  some  degree  to  the  pursuit  of 
public  purposes."  He  also  agreed  with  the 
government  that  If  young  men  were  allowed 
to  pick  their  own  war  this  would  place  too 
great  a  burden  on  draft  boards  trying  to  de- 
cide whose  claims  are  just. 

Only  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  dissent- 
ed. He  held  that  the  majority  opinion  bad 
done  violence  to  the  free  exercise  and  estab- 
llslpiment  of  religion  clauses  of  the  1st 
Amendment.  Negre  and  Qlllette  had  argued 
that  many  religions  lulhere  to  the  "just  war" 
doctrine. 

A  Justice  Department  source  said  that  the 
court's  opinion  now  gives  the  government 
the  green  light  to  seek  Indictments  against 
many  draft  evaders  who  raised  similar  argu- 
ments. The  "just  war"  doctrine  has  been  a 
popular  gambit  among  the  antiwar  crowd. 
many  of  whose  leaders  have  been  urged  It 
as  a  legitimate  reason  for  their  young  fol- 
lowers to  escape  the  draft. 

Ironically,  the  court's  landmark  decision 
in  this  case  was  handed  down  the  same  day 
that  the  nation's  most  notorious  draft 
dodger,  Muhammad  All  (nee  Casslus  Clay), 
picked  up  $3.6  million  for  fighting  Joe 
Fraeler,  the  world  heavyweight  champion. 

The  high  court  has  yet  to  rule  on  AU's 
case.  He  Is  free  on  an  appeal  bond,  having 
been  sentenced  in  1WJ7  to  five  years  in  prison 
by  PWeral  District  Coiirt  In  Texas  for  re- 
fusing to  serve  In  the  Army.  All  claimed  ex- 
emption on  the  ground  of  being  a  Black 
Muslim  minister.  Previously  he  sought  ex- 
emption on  the  ground  of  being  psyohologl- 
caHy  and  physically  imsulted  for  the  Army; 
the  sole  support  of  his  mother;  unable  to 
make  alimony  payments  on  a  soldier's  pay; 
and  a  conscientious  objector.  All  of  the 
claims  were  rejected. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  OIRL  SCOUTS 
OP  THE  XJ.3J^. 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNXpnCXJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  March  10,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out this  week  we  mark  the  59th  anni- 
versary of  the  Qlrl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A. 
and  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  young 
women  of  this  remarkable  organization, 
and  those  adults  who  guide  and  direct 
their  worthwhile  activities. 

In  the  first  decade  of  this  century. 
Lord  Baden-Powell,  the  founder  of  Boy 
Scouting,  his  sister,  Miss  Agnes  Baden - 
PoweU,  and  others,  laimched  the  Qlrl 
Gfuide  movement  in  England.  It  was  a 
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program  based  on  Scouting  ideals,  but 
developed  especially  for  .?irls. 

During  the  years  in  which  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  developed  in  England, 
Mrs.  Juliette  Gordon  Low,  erf  Savannah 
Ga.,  was  living  in  England,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  Girl  Guide  move- 
ment. From  England,  Juliette  Low  car- 
ried Girl  Guiding  to  the  United  States, 
where  she  adapted  the  program  and  or- 
ganization to  meet  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can girls.  On  March  12,  1912,  she  estab- 
lished the  first  troop  of  Girl  Scouts  of 
the  United  States.  In  JUne  1913,  the  first 
national  headquarters  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
was  opened.  In  June  1915,  the  Girl  Scout 
organization  was  Incorporated. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  there  are  two 
active  councils  In  my  district  with  a 
combined  memliershlp  of  10.000  Girl 
Scouts  and  1,600  adults.  These  councils 
are  chartered  as  the  Connecticut  Yankee 
and  the  Northwestern  Girl  Scout  Council 
Inc.,  and  are  led  by  Mrs.  Philip  S.  Brezlna 
of  Bristol,  Conn.,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Berg- 
man of  Litchfield,  Conn.  These  women 
have  volunteered  their  services  to  en- 
courage their  children  to  engage  in  the 
meaningful  Girl  Scout  activities. 

Besides  the  700  acres  of  campsite  lands 
which  are  owned  by  the  Girl  Scouts  and 
used  for  camping  and  other  outdoor  ac- 
tivities for  members,  there  have  been  for 
the  past  two  summers,  activity  programs 
for  non -Scouts  in  New  Britain  and  Meri- 
den. 

The  story  of  Girl  Scouting  is  an  ex- 
citing one.  No  one  could  foresee  in  1912 
what  would  be  the  future  of  the  little 
movement  started  in  Savannah.  How- 
ever, those  who  realized  its  potential 
sought  to  provide  each  young  girl  tools 
to  become  an  efficient,  happy,  healthy, 
and  resourceful  citizen.  As  an  example  of 
the  rewarding  opportunities  offered 
Scouts,  Sandra  King  of  Southlngton 
has  been  chosen  to  participate  in  the 
"Aboard  the  Queen  Mary"  project  to 
promote  interest  in  oceanography.  Lec- 
tures and  a  study  oourse  will  be  given 
this  summer  in  Long  Beacli,  Calif.,  where 
some  160  Girl  Scouts  from  around  the 
country  will  meet  for  a  2  week  period. 

The  art  of  living  together  with  other 
human  t>eings  is  everyone's  Job,  and  one 
that  the  Girl  Scouts  do  not  take  lightly; 
Scouting  is  an  experience  in  living  to- 
gether, and  every  Girl  Scout  troop  is  a 
living  human-relations  laboratory. 

The  right  to  differ  with  others  is  a 
precious  American  heritage,  but  before 
we  can  grasp  the  concept  of  difference, 
we  must  first  understand  how  people  are 
aUke.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Girl  Scout 
program  to  provide  experiences  rich  and 
meaningful  for  every  Scout,  giving  her  a 
sense  of  greater  emotional  secuirty  with- 
in herself,  and  to  help  her  develop  a 
sense  of  oneness  and  unity  with  a  group. 
The  importance  of  living  together  with 
respect  and  understanding  is  an  impor- 
tant goal  in  the  Scouting  program.  How- 
ever, these  goals  are  never  emphasized 
at  the  experise  of  the  individual. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  program  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
U.S.A.  is  successfully  and  creatively  con- 
tributing to  the  sound  development  of 
our  young  people.  Girl  Scouting  offers 
youths  a  chance  to  live  a  fourfold  life, 
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in  which  love  and  play  and  work  and 
worship  are  equally  developed. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  salute  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  America,  in  tribute  to  their 
grand  record  of  accomplishment  over  59 
years  of  devoted  service  to  American 
youth.         ^^^^^^^^^ 

PROPHET  OF  ECONOMIC  GLOOM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  \mder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  have  during  the  past 
several  years  been  wondering  whether  or 
not  Cuba  has  made  progress  or  has  gone 
bankrupt  economically.  James  R. 
Whelan,  staff  writer  for  Scripps-Howard 
nefwspapers  has  written  an  excellent  brief 
article  based  on  a  recently  published  book 
by  Rene  Dumont,  a  leftist  French  writer 
and  frequent  adviser  and  admirer  of 
Castro.  Mr.  Whelan  has  tried  to  con- 
dense into  two  columns  the  principle 
points  made  in  Rene  IDumont's  book. 
"Cuba:  Est  II  Socialiste?"  It  is  an  article 
that  is  excellently  written  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  would  want 
to  read  it  in  order  to  have  an  understand- 
ing of  why  the  economic  situation  In 
Cuba  has  deteriorated  so  greatly  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  article  has  appeared 
in  all  South  American  newspapers. 
The  article  follows : 
(Prom  the  San  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  Star. 
Jan.  15,  1971] 
PsoPHST  OF  Economic  Gux)m 
(By  James  R.  Whelan) 
Washington. — Like  a  legion  of  avenging 
angels,  the  folUee  and  failvires  of  12  years 
appear  to  be  closing  In  on  an  increasingly 
brooding,  moody  Pldel  Castro. 

Out  of  a  welter  of  statements  and  sources. 
the  evidence  Is  unmistakable  of  deepening 
and  accelerating  crisis  in  Cuba's  economy. 
Castro  himself — now  43,  paunchy  and  captive 
of  his  own  egomania — has  emerged  over  the 
past  six  months  as  the  foremost  prophet  of 
this  economic  gloom. 

Evidence  is  also  mounting  that  the  Rus- 
sians, tired  of  bank  rolling  Castro's  economic 
misadventures,  are  tightening  their  grip  of 
Cuba's  internal  affairs. 

Neither  Castro  nor  his  regime  is  in  dan- 
ger of  overthrow.  The  apparatus  of  repression 
In  Communist  Cuba,  one  of  the  world's  au- 
thentic police  states,  is  too  formidable. 

Per  the  average  Cuban — who  Castro  him- 
self now  concedes  neither  wanted  nor  liked 
his  brand  of  revolution — life  is  a  worsening 
cycle  of  privations,  hardships,  and  postponed 
pramiaes.  Castro  calls  It  the  hard  road,  paved 
with  good  intentions,  to  the  promised  land 
of  BoclallBm. 

Rene  Dumont,  a  leftist  French  writer,  fre- 
quent adviser  and  self -proclaimed  admirer  of 
Castro,  put  It  somewhat  differently  In  a  re- 
cently published  book  (Cuba:  Ese  H  So- 
cialiste?) Which  was  recently  excerpted  In 
the  leftist  U.8.  magazine  Dissent. 

"As  dilBciilties  accumulate,"  Dumont  wrote, 
"Castro  asks  his  fellow  citizens  not  to  linger 
over  the  present  but  to  turn  their  eyes  to- 
ward a  more  and  more  distant  horizon — 
1980  for  example.  And  he  draws  an  ever  more 
idyllic  picture  of  that  future — on  condition 
that  his  people  accept  a  program  of  work 
that  becomes  more  and  more  extravagant . . ." 
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"However,"  Dumont  added  in  another  pas- 
sage of  the  book,  "sacriflces  that  have  been 
prolonged  sinde  1961  have  become  unbearable 
for  the  people  today.'' 

In  bis  July  26,  1970,  speech  on  the  17th 
anniversary  of  the  bBttle  launching  his  revo- 
lution, Castro  gave  an  amazingly  Itemized  in- 
ventory of  the  revolution's  failures.  It  was 
the  first  of  a  series  by  Castro  in  the  same 
tenor  in  which  the  buoyant  optimism  of  the 
past  has  given  way  to  tortiued  apologies  for 
errors,  coupled  with  forecasts  of  bleaker  times 
ahead. 

The  dam  of  optimism  broke  with  the  dis- 
mal failure  of  the  Cubans  to  achieve  a  10- 
milllon-ton  sugar  harvest  last  year,  a  goal  on 
which  Castro  had  staked  the  honor  of  the 
revolution.  What  he  had  planned  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  superiority  of  socialist  planning 
became  instead  an  incinerator  consuming 
both  hopes  and  precious  economic  resources. 
Stubbornly  pursuing  a  lO-mllllon-ton  goal, 
Castro  doubled  the  length  of  the  harvest, 
diverted  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  from 
other  Jobs,  students  from  their .  rjAssrooms. 
Scarce  fuel  and  supplies  were  siphoned  off 
from  other  purposes. 

The  harvest  finally  reached  8.5  million 
tons,  an  all-time  Cuban  record.  But  It  cost 
twice  the  time,  and  twice  the  manpower, 
and  left  deep  political,  psychological  and 
economic  scars.  And  it  was  the  first  time  since 
Castro  came  to  power  on  Jan.  1,  1959,  that 
he  managed  to  surpass  the  pre-revolutlon 
record  of  a  7.2-milUon-ton  harvest. 

One  of  the  new  breed  of  "Cuba  watchers," 
professionals  sifting  information  coming 
from  Cuba,  believes  the  effect  of  that  failure 
has  plunged  Caetro  into  "the  longest  period 
of  doldrums"  since  the  revolution.  How  much 
of  that  gloom  stems  from  possible  other 
factors,  such  as  apparent  Russian  pressures, 
is  not  known. 

The  Cuban  reality  is,  however,  much 
gloomier  than  even  Castro  admits.  And  his 
promises  do  not  seem  to  fire  new  hopes. 

"When  he  begins  'to  promise  the  moon,'  " 
wrote  Dumont  "many  Cuban  listeners  flick 
off  their  radios;  they  no  longer  believe." 

Part  of  the  reason  Dumont  believes  is  that 
"it  is  now  more  than  10  years  that  Cuba  has 
been  making  mistakes  and  not  very  many 
lessons  have  been  learned  from  them  .  .  .'' 

Even  Castro  is  promising  less — except  hard- 
ship. In  his  New  Year's  Eve  speech,  Castro 
said  1971  would  be  a  year  of  Increased  pro- 
duction, but  he  offered  no  hope  of  a  better 
life  for  ordinary  citizens. 
What  is  that  life  now  Uke? 
Since  1962,  Cubans  have  watched  shortages 
spread,  tintll  last  year  practically  everything 
they  used  or  consumed  was  rationed — even 
sugar,  in  the  world's  second  sugar  producing 
country  (Russia  is  first),  and  cigars,  in  a 
country  which  made  them  famous. 

In  1968,  Castro  nationalized  58,000  busi- 
nesses then  still  in  private  hands,  down  to 
the  "ma  and  p«"-type  comer  grocery  store. 
About  the  only  industry  not  nationalized  is 
the  tazl  business,  a  collection  of  rickety 
relics,  using  cannibcUized  spare  parts  and 
coping  with  chronic  shortages  of  fuel. 

Except  for  taxi  drivers  and  a  handful  of 
private  farmers,  practically  everyone  works 
for  the  state. 

Because  of  rationing  and  shortages  of 
goods,  per  capita  consiimptlon  of  goods  and 
services  In  Cuba  declined  by  25  per  cent 
between  1957  and  1969.  The  average  worker 
now  can  buy  everything  rationing  entitles 
him  to  for  a  month  with  the  equivalent  of 
three  weeks'  work.  TTils  dlslnf.entive  to  work 
has  fostered  the  absenteeism  that  Castro  fre- 
quently deplores  In  speeches. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  revolution,  Castro 
promised  free  housing  for  dty  dwellers,  and 
free  land  for  peasants.  He  recently  reported 
that  268,089  families  In  Cuba's  urban  cen- 
ters— where  60  per  cent  of  the  country's  8.5 
million  people  live — were  given  use  of  houses 
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and  apartmenU.  And  100,000  former  rent- 
paying  peasants  got  free  use  of  state-owned 
land,  but  not  title  to  the  land, 

Illiteracy,  30  per  cent  on  the  eve  of  revo- 
lution, has  been  eradicated.  School  enroU- 
ment  went  up  frocn  999.723  In  1968  to 
2.289,464  last  y^ar.  But  1,560,198  Were  In 
grammar  schools,  which  still  show  high  drop- 
out rates  in  the  early  grades.  Castro  recently 
referred  to  400.000  chUdren  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  16  neither  working  nor  In 
school. 
Other  reports  back  up  the  statistics: 
Dumont  contrasts  the  "radiant"  look  of  the 
town  of  Bayamo  in  early  1960  with  the 
"empty  shops  uid  haggard  passersby"  of  July 
1969:  "ChUdren  are  sometimes  dressed  in 
odds  and  ends  of  old  sacks,  and  young  girls 
are  ashamed  of  their  rags  ..." 

In  Havana,  "you  queue  up  for  the  films, 
queue  up  to  make  a  cab  drive  around  Hol- 
guln,  queue  up  to  sit  on  the  terrace  of  a 
cafe,  which  sells  neither  coffee  nor  beer,  but 
lemonade  and  fruit  Juices  that  are  more 
sugared  than  fruited.  You  queue  up  for  the 
too  Infrequent  bus  ..." 

The  list  goes  on.  It  took  Castro  nearly 
half  an  hour  of  his  July  26  speech  Just  to 
list  the  major  shortages  and  shortfalls  in 
production  goals.  He  spoke  of  seeing  workers 
in  one  plant  "in  tattered  clothes  and  worn- 
out  shoes  .  .  ." 

"Oranma,"  organ  of  the  revolution  and 
only  surviving  newspaper  in  Cuba,  publishes 
a  daily  notice  of  areas  to  be  browned  out 
that  night  because  of  energy  shortages. 

"The  road  Is  difficult,"  Castro  said.  "It  is 
more  difficult  than  what  we  expected  ...  It 
Is  a  lot  easier  to  win  20  wars  than  to  win 
the  development  battle  .  .  ." 

Only  army  officers,  higher-ups  in  Cuba's 
400,000-member  Communist  party,  govern- 
ment bigwigs,  and  visiting  foreigners  live 
splendidly. 

Cuba's  economy  actuaUy  is  going  back- 
wards. Gross  national  product  is  up  10  per 
cent  since  1961,  but  the  population — even 
with  the  declining  birth  rate  revealed  in  a 
new  census — increased  17  per  cent  in  that 
period. 

Cuba's  transportation  system  Is  a  sham- 
bles. Inefficiency,  incomi>etence  and  incredi- 
bly inept  planning  hobble  efforts  to  indus- 
trialize. Agricultural  output,  other  than  sug- 
ar. Is  declining. 

Cuba  owes  (400  million  to  non-Oommunlat 
Western  trading  partners,  suppliers  of  food. 
machinery  and  other  goods  essential  for 
Cuba's  survival.  There  are  signs  that  Cuba's 
lines  of  credit  with  these  nations  are  nearing 
their  limit. 

According  to  Dumont,  Communist-country 
diplomats  In  Cuba  believe  "the  Cuban  econ- 
omy Is  moving  toward  Imminent  catas- 
trophe." 

How  does  Castro  meet  these  problems? 
In  one  of  bis  sj^eeches,  Castro  recounted 
how  a  shortage  of  containers  paralyzed  a 
brewery's  production  of  beer.  He  solved  the 
problem  by  ordering  a  fleet  of  refrigerated 
tank  trucks  to  be  made  avaUable.  Beer  then 
flowed,  but  what  of  the  other  needs  to 
which  those  trucks  had  been  assigned? 

Such  Improvlslon,  coupled  with  a  strong 
reliance  on  Intuition  and  scorn  for  statistics, 
seem  typical  of  Castro's  administration. 

"This,"  Dumont  commented,  "would  be 
quite  acceptable  In  a  chief  of  state  If  he  did 
not  insist  on  directing  everything  himself" — 
an  interesting  observation,  since  in  one  of 
his  speeches,  Castro  noted  the  "impossibil- 
ity" of  "directing  and  coordinating  all  this 
apparatus." 

"'He  Is  no  longer  content  with  his  military 
and  political  claims  to  glory ,^  Dumont  wrote, 
"or  his  unquestionable  human  value.  It  is 
essential  to  him  that  he  also  be  recognized 
as  first  In  scientific  research  and  in  agricul- 
tural education.  He  Is  the  one  who  knows 
everything .  .  ." 
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THE  NONPROFIT  PRACTICE  OF 
LAW— A  THREAT  TO  THE  AMER- 
ICAN JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOinSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  the  cry  for  controls  and 
regxilations  over  a  segments  of  society 
because  the  group  as  a  whole  has  failed 
or  refused  to  police  itself.  The  latest 
shenanigans  come  out  of  Washington. 
D.C.,  where  the  locsd  bar  association  has 
ruled  that  nonprofit  law  firms  may  ad- 
vertise for  speciahty  clients  in  news- 
papers and  on  radio  and  television. 

The  organization  in  question  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Stern  Commimity 
Law  Firm,  a  supposedly  nonprofit  pub- 
lic interest  law  firm,  which  has  sought 
special  concessions  and  does  not  believe 
in  conforming  to  the  code  of  ethics  of 
the  legal  profession. 

Client  soliciting,  this  new  revolution  in 
law  practice — heretofore  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  legal  ethics — can  be  expected  to 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  encouraged  litiga- 
tion from  so-called  poor  people,  class  ac- 
tion by  groups,  and  idealists  in  the  areas 
of  consumerism  and  ecology,  etc.  The 
courts  already  loaded  with  heavy  dock- 
ets can  expect  a  windfall  of  new  litiga- 
tion. 

If  the  legal  profession  does  not  police 
itself  and  take  responsible  action  to  pro- 
hibit such  barratry,  society  can  shortly 
be  expected  to  demsmd  unprecedented 
action  by  legislating  controls,  including 
ethics,  over  the  legal  profession. 

The  Stern  law  firm  which  operates  as 
"non-profit" — which  means  only  that  its 
wealthy  benefactors  can  deduct  their 
gifts  as  tax  free — is  financed  by  the 
Stern  family  foundation,  one  of  the 
largest  tax-free  accumulations  of  wealth 
in  the  Nation. 

Of  interest  to  Americans  is  the  con- 
nection between  Stern,  the  radical  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies,  a  transparent  at- 
tempt to  whitewash  the  notorious  J.  Ro- 
bert Oppenheimer,  and  the  financing  of 
Seymour  Hersh  to  promote  the  Mylai 
massacre  hoax. 

Although  the  source  of  Stern's  wealth 
is  usually  given  as  his  inheritance  from 
his  grandfather,  Julius  Rosenwald,  and 
usually  mentions  the  charitable  activities 
of  selected  members  of  his  family,  never 
is  any  mention  made  of  his  relationship 
to  the  Stern  who  fled  New  York — just  as 
a  grand  jury  returned  an  espionage  in- 
dictment— and  found  a  haven  In  Moscow. 

The  local  Stem  has  a  relation  in  my 
State  and  both  are  consistent  in  throw- 
ing big  money  around  supposedly  to  help 
the  poor  and  spread  the  wealth  so  long 
as  it  is  someone  else's  money  or  it  Is  tax 
deductible,  llie  Louisiana  relative,  Mrs. 
Edith  Rosenwald  Stem,  has  just  been 
successful  through  litigation  in  revers- 
ing an  Internal  Revenue  Service  defi- 
ciency judgment  of  $35,908  by  proving 
that  campaign  money  she  had  given  for 
"reform"  politicians  in  my  State  was 
nontaxable  as  a  gift.  Apparently  the 
Stems  are  sincere  in  their  belief  that 
only  Americans  who  work  for  their 
money  are  expected  to  pay  taxes.  And 
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those  who  live  off  the  workingman  are 
not  to  be  required  to  pay  their  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  government. 

Another  nonprofit  law  firm  which  calls 
itself  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
can  be  expected  to  "go  to  town"  under 
the  present  bar  association  ruling.  Here 
again  it  hides  behind  poor  people's  cre- 
dentials; yet  its  late  general  counsel, 
Victor  J.  Yannacoe,  Jr.,  was  paid  a  $5,000 
a  month  retainer  while  maintaining  his 
own  pi'ivate  law  practice.  Sixty  thousand 
dollars  lawyers'  fees  may  indicate  why  the 
nonprofit  law  firms  have  been  so  success- 
ful in  recruiting  highly  Intelligent  and 
energetic  young  attorneys  from  private 
practice,  industry,  and  government.  Busi- 
ness can  be  expected  to  pick  up  as  long  as 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Rockefellers 
and  the  taxpayers'  money  hold  out. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  had  re- 
introduced In  this  sesslcm  H.R.  425,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  that  tax-exempt  organizations, 
which  voluntarily  engage  in  litigation  for 
the  benefit  of  third  parties,  or  commit 
other  prohibited  actions,  shall  lose  their 
exemption  in  tax. 

Likewise,  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  I  had  reintroduced  H.R.  405,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
require  each  tax-exempt  organization  to 
file  an  annual  information  return  show- 
ing each  source — including  governmen- 
tal sources — of  its  income  and  other  re- 
ceipts, and  to  provide  for  a  loss  of  tax 
exemption  in  the  case  of  willful  failure 
to  file,  or  fraudulent  statements  made 
in  cormection  with  such  returns. 

These  two  bills  will  go  a  good  way  in 
helping  the  attorneys  restore  confidence 
and  ethics  to  oui*  profession. 

I  insert  several  newsclippings  and 
HJl.  425  and  405: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  10, 1971  ] 

NoNPBorrr  Law  Firms  May  Advebtise 

(By  William  L.  Claiborne) 

The  DC.  Bar  Association  has  ruled  that 
nonprofit  law  firms  may  advertise  for  clients 
In  newspapers  and  on  radio  and  television. 

The  decision,  the  first  of  its  kind  In  the 
nation.  Is  expected  to  bring  Into  the  courts 
citizens  who  have  grievances  against  govern- 
ment and  businesses  but  may  be  unaware  of 
free  legal  services  offered  by  "public  interest 
law  firms." 

The  ethics  and  grievance  committee  of  the 
bar  association,  in  an  opinion  upheld  by  the 
board  of  directors,  ruled  against  complaints 
by  a  number  of  Washington  lawyers  who  had 
accused  the  Stern  Community  Law  Firm  of 
violating  the  longstanding  code  of  profes- 
sional responsibility  by  advertising  Its  serv- 
ices in  publications  and  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision. 

The  ruling,  a  bar  association  spokesman 
emphasized,  applies  only  to  nonprofit,  "pub- 
lic Interest  law  firms"  whose  lawyers  do  not 
receive  fees  from  clients. 

These  law  offices  Include  such  nonprofit 
firms  as  Stern,  which  Is  supported  largely  by 
private  contributions  and  foundations,  and 
government-supported  agencies  like  the 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  Program  for  the 
poor. 

The  departure  from  the  canons  of  ethics  is 
expected  to  have  far-reaching  effects  for  these 
lawyers  who  have  sought  to  offer  legal  assist- 
ance to  individuals  and  in  the  "class  actions" 
on  behalf  of  groups,  such  as  the  poor,  mi- 
norities, consumers  and  environmental  orga- 
nizations. 

Raymond  Garrlty,  executive-director  of  the 
D.C.  Bar  Association,  said  It  is  the  first  time 
in  the  country  that  law  firms  have  been  per- 
mitted to  advertise  their  services. 
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"It's  perfectly  logical  that  it  would  hap- 
pen first  In  Washington,  with  the  seat  of 
government  here.  There  are  lots  of  groups 
here  representing  people  against  the  govern- 
ment and  I'm  sure  this  decision  will  have  a 
larger  scope  as  time  passes,"  Garrlty  said. 

The  ruling  came  on  an  advertlaeajent 
labeled  a  "public  service  legal  opinion"  that 
the  Stem  Community  Law  Plrm  had  pub- 
lished In  local  newspapers  last  fall,  calling 
attention  to  the  plight  of  children  in  or- 
phanages here  and  offering  free  legal  services 
to  prospective  adoptive  and  foster  parents. 

Later,  the  law  firm  published  an  advertise- 
ment on  an  effort  to  force  the  Pood  and  Drug 
AdmlniKtratlon  to  ban  the  aale  of  certain 
hazardous  toys  that  could  "kill  and  malm" 
children.  The  advertisement  also  solicited 
new  clients. 

Monro©  Freedman,  director  of  the  Stern 
firm,  noted  that  the  bar  association  commit- 
tee had  stipulated  that  the  advertisements 
be  clearly  labeled  "opinions"  and  that  the 
names  of  individual  lawyers  not  be  used. 

"W«  can  easily  live  with  the  two  limita- 
tions." said  Freedman  in  hailing  the  com- 
mittee's ruling.  "We  are  living  In  times  when 
too  many  people  are  seeking  redress  of  griev- 
ances through  rioting,  burning  and  bombing. 
The  new  public  Interest  lawyers  want  to  get 
controversies  out  of  the  streets  and  Into  the 
courts  .  .  ." 

Garrlty  said  the  ruling  will  apply  not  only 
to  the  Stem  firm,  which  Is  financed  by  a 
family  foundation,  but  to  other  nonprofit 
firms,  such  as  consumer  advocate  Ralph 
Nader's  Committee  for  Responsive  Law,  and 
to  government-financed  law  groups  such  as 
the  Nelghborliood  Legal  Services  Program 
and  the  Urban  Law  Institute,  which  receive 
funds  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  bar  association  board  of  directors  dis- 
agreed with  the  ethics  and  grievances  com- 
mittee on  one  pKSlnt.  It  ruled  that  the  word 
"law"  should  not  be  used  In  the  Stern  firm's 
identification  In  the  advertisements. 

However,  Freedman  said  the  board's  ruling 
on  that  point  was  labeled  an  "Interim  posi- 
tion" and  that  the  Stem  firm's  ads  would 
continue  to  use  the  full  name. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  10, 1971) 
Gitt-Taz  Case 

Good  government  can  merit  an  Investment, 
a  court  says  in  a  gift-tax  case. 

A  decade  ago,  Mrs.  Edith  Roeenwald  Stern, 
a  wealthy  Louisiana  resident,  gave  $60,850  to 
support  reform  slates  In  New  Orleans  and 
statewide  elections.  She  and  her  fellow  con- 
tributors said  they  were  disturbed  by  the 
state's  lagging  economy  and  considered  the 
state's  politics  responsible.  The  money  went 
for  campaign  literature  and  advertising.  The 
IRS  claimed  the  sums  were  gifts,  however, 
and  dunned  her  for  $35,908  In  taxes  and 
Interest. 

Mrs.  Stern  contended  she  got  full  value  for 
her  money  because  she  had  a  stake  In  better 
government.  The  tax  law  presumes  that  a 
transfer  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
Is  made  for  adequate  consideration  (and  thus 
Isn't  a  gift)  If  It's  bona  fide,  at  arm's  length 
and  free  from  donative  Intent.  That's  fine, 
the  IRS  said,  but  it  denied  the  transfer  was 
made  in  the  course  of  "an  actual  business 
carried  on  by  Mrs.  Stem." 

The  Fifth  Circuit  appeals  court  said  the 
IRS  construed  the  law  too  narrowly.  "The 
transfers  were  permeated  with  commercial 
and  economic  fetors,"  It  said.  "In  a  very 
real  sense,  Mrs.  Stem  was  making  an  eco- 
nomic Investment." 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star  Sunday 

magazine,  Feb.  1,  1970] 

The  Happt  Philanthropist 

(By  Barbara  Stubbs  Cohen) 

(  Note.— PhUlp  Stern,  an  heir  to  the  Sears 

Roebuck  fortune,  is  "having  a  ball  out  of 

life "  granting  money  to  worthwhile  Wash- 
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mgton  projects  and,  on  the  side,  dabbling 
tn  art-collecting,  silk-screening  and  flying 
airplanes,  among  other  things.) 

"Being  rich,"  says  Philip  Stern,  "is  really 
not  very  different  from  having  a  cleft  palate 
or  green  hair." 

Stern,  who  has  neither,  knows  what  he's 
talking  about.  The  heir  to  a  Sears  Roebuck 
fortune,  fattened  over  two  generations.  Stern 
has  shunned  farther  nioney-maklng  and  re- 
sorted to  giving  his  wealth  away.  But  even 
as  a  philanthropist,  the  man  who  has  funded 
such  iconoclastic  projects  as  the  first  re- 
search on  My  L«a  and  a  toome  for  runaway 
hippies  can  hardly  be  classed  as  normal. 

Not  that  Stern  is  unhappy  about  this.  At 
43,  after. one  unremuneratlve  career  in  poli- 
tics and  another  in  newspapering  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  modestly  successful  one  as  a  cru- 
sading author,  Stem  exudes  an  air  of  satis- 
faction. "I'm  having  a  ball  out  of  life.  I  Just 
learned  to  fiy  an  airplane  in  the  last  four 
years,  learned  to  play  the  recorder  and  read 
music,  learned  to  silk-screen."  All  these  ac- 
tivities are  shared  with  his  wife,  Leni,  and 
five  children  aged  7  to  18,  who  spill  out  of  a 
20-room  house  in  Kalorama  equipped  with 
swimming  pool,  tennis  court,  trampoline, 
tree  house  and  art  studio. 

Though  they  could  hire  Just  about  any- 
thing done  for  them,  the  Sterns  take  pride  in 
their  dD-lt-yourseif  projects.  Lenl,  who  says 
she  has  never  aUowed  a  decorator  across  the 
threshold,  is  responsible  for  decorating  the 
house  with  bright  splashes  of  color  on  the 
walls — "which  are  likely  to  change  at  any 
moment" — and  good  modern  furniture.  In- 
cluding a  gigantic  swing  in  the  middle  of  the 
living  room.  They  get  engrossed  in  sUk- 
screenlng  their  own  Cluristmas  cards  or 
studying  Spamsh  for  a  trip  to  Mexico.  And 
the  art  collection  of  modern  masters  has 
been  carefully  chosen  by  the  Sterns,  not  an 
agent. 

But  the  Philip  M.  Stem  Family  Fund  Is 
Stern's  farthest-reaching  plunge  Into  the  do- 
it-yourself  realm.  His  grants,  which  are  his 
way  of  effecting  change  in  education,  com- 
munity service  and  culture,  go  to  people  who 
want  to  help  themselves.  Though  small  by 
Ford  or  Carnegie  standards,  with  Its  endow- 
ment of  $832,000,  the  Stem  Fund  is  behind 
almost  every  innovative  and  controversial — 
project  In  Washington. 

Ool.  Hassan  Jeru-Ahmed,  who  operates 
three  centers  for  the  free  distribution  of 
methadone,  a  heroin  substitute,  and  who 
estimates  be  is  returning  450  to  600  addicts 
to  normal  life,  got  his  first  grant  from  the 
Stem  Fund. 

The  Rev.  Tom  Murphy  of  Dupont  Circle's 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  has  used  Stern  money 
to  finance  Runaway  House,  Switchboard  (a 
"buIleUn  board"  via  telephone),  and  the 
Georgetown  Free  Medical  Clinic,  all  catering 
to  Washington's  hippie  community. 

Students  at  Eastern  High,  calling  them- 
selves the  Modern  Strlvers,  got  a  Stern  grant 
to  start  their  own  classes  In  black  history 
and  other  subjects  not  taught  In  the  school. 
Joel  Denker  has  set  up,  with  Stern  help, 
the  New  Educational  Project,  to  make  ed- 
ucation relevant  for  white  kids  from  the 
suburbs. 

JuUuB  Hobson's  Washington  Institute  for 
Quality  Education  got  a  Stern  grant  for  its 
study  of  D.C.  schools, 

And  the  Washington  Theater  Club,  which 
received  Its  first  Stern  grant  four  years  ago, 
has  grown  In  membership  from  40  season 
subscribers  to  9,200  and  moved  Into  a  new 
theater. 

m  fiscal  1968,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  figures  are  available.  Stem's  foun- 
dation made  78  grants  totaling  $174,847.  It 
may  not  have  been  the  most,  but  It  was  the 
most  unorthodox  in  Washington.  Some  of 
that  comes  naturally  to  8tem,  the  third 
generation  In  a  line  of  philanthropic  mav- 
erlcke. 
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Stem  inherited  his  fortune  and  a  tradi- 
tion of  giving  from  his  grandfather,  Julius 
Rosenwald,  the  Sears  Roebuck  magnate 
whose  fund  buUt  5,000  schools  for  Negroes 
in  the  South,  and  from  his  father,  Edgar, 
whose  foundation  Stern  now  heads.  Under 
their  fathers  dlrecUon,  the  Stern  children 
served  an  apprenticeship  on  that  board,  then 
were  given  a  lump  sum  to  start  their  own. 
Stem's  brother  runs  the  Six  Poimdatlon  in 
New  Orle&ns  and  hU  sister  manages  the 
Longvlew  Foundation  In  New  York. 

None  of  Stem's  careers  was  imdertaken  to 
make  new  family  fortunes.  In  his  favorite 
role  as  author,  to  which  he  devotes  about 
four  times  as  much  time  as  to  philanthropy 
he  has  recently  published  The  Case  of  Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer,  which  has  been  praised 
by  reviewers  around  the  country.  He  wrote 
the  book,  he  says,  becatise  "it  seemed  to  me 
It  would  be  useful  to  lay  out  the  way  govern- 
ment power  was  used,  or  really  abused,  to  get 
a  guy.  It  became  a  book  about  The  System 
and  what  I  think  are  the  malign  effects  of 
that  system — the  loyalty  and  security  sys- 
tem-—on  the  country."  The  crusading  note 
runs  through  his  first  book.  The  Great  Treas- 
ury Raid,  about  tax  loopholes;  Oh  Say  Can 
You  See:  A  Bifocal  Tour  of  Washington,  a 
picture  book  done  with  his  wife  Juxtaposing 
Washington's  monuments  and  slums:  and 
The  Shame  of  the  Nation,  photos  and  essays 
on  pover^. 

Politics,  though,  was  Stem's  first  love.  He 
came  to  Washington  under  a  now-defunct 
Rockefeller  internship  program  to  give 
young  men  a  look  at  the  workings  of  the 
Hill.  He  stayed  on  as  a  congressional  aide  to 
Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  when  he  was  a  con- 
gressman, and  to  Sen.  Paul  Douglas  before 
he  Joined  Adlai  Stevenson's  presidential 
campaign  In  1952.  After  the  campaign  he 
was  made  research  director  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  left  that  post  In  1968  to 
start  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun  with  Clay- 
ton Prltchey,  George  Ball  and  Arnold  Saga- 
lyn.  But,  except  for  contributions  to  the 
Democratic  party,  he  has  given  up  politics — 
permanently,  he  says.  "I  always  thought 
that  I  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  finan- 
cial means  with  which  I  was  blessed,"  he 
explains,  "and  one  of  the  main  ways  is  to 
be  Independent — gentilnely  Independent — 
and  to  say  what  I  believe  without  being 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  I  don't  want  to 
be  Irresponsible  In  what  I  say,  but  I  don't 
want  to  have  to  worry  about  the  conse- 
quences." 

After  13  years  of  giving  money  away.  Stern 
has  developed  a  set  of  criteria  for  the  kind 
of  project  he  favors.  The  decision  to  grant 
money  Is  not,  however,  his  alone.  He  Is  re- 
stricted, first  of  aU.  to  aiding  Washington 
projects,  because  his  foundation  Is  chartered 
here.  He  Is  also  restricted  to  projects  ap- 
proved by  the  foundation's  six-member 
board,  and  a  group  less  Inclined  to  rubber- 
stamplsm  hardly  coiild  be  found. 

The  board  members,  who  serve  without 
pay  and  are  select-ed  by  Stem  and  approved 
by  the  others  on  the  board,  are,  besides 
Stern  and  his  wife,  Father  Olno  Baronl,  an 
activist  In  civil  rights  and  poverty  causes; 
Patrick  Hayes,  Washington's  Sol  Hurok; 
Mrs.  Willie  Hardy,  a  black  community  lead- 
er; and  Richard  Scammon,  head  of  Elec- 
tions Research  Center.  "We  chose  people." 
Stern  says,  "that  we  thought  would  add  to 
our  intelligence  in  the  fields  we  were  inter- 
ested in,  and  whose  experience  would  add 
Judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
and  the  people.  A  board  member  either 
knows  the  person  who  Is  bringing  In  the 
proposal  or  he's  In  a  position  to  look  Into  It 
in  a  way  that  I  couldn't." 

If  there  should  be  a  difference  among  the 
board  members  about  a  request,  the  matter 
is  decided  simply  and  democratically  with 
a  vote.  And  to  make  things  even  less  arbi- 
trary. Stern  and  bis  assistant.  Mrs.  George 
Allen,   who   cull   the   preUminary   requests. 
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list  the  applications  they  have  turned  down 
BO  that  mwnbers  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  second  look  at  a  project. 

Stern  Is  fond  of  saying  ttiat  the  chief 
thing  he  tries  to  accomplish  in  his  giving  is 
•bridge-building,"  not  "dock-bulldlng."  'X 
like  to  find  out  U  we  are  building  a  dock 
out  into  the  middle  of  a  pond  so  that  when 
they  get  to  the  end  of  our  grant  they'll  be 
in  essentially  the  same  fix  they're  in  now,  or 
If  we  have  a  chance  of  helping  them  build 
a  bridge  from  one  piece  of  dry  land  to 
another  piece,  bo  that  at  the  <end  of  the 
grant  they  have  some  prospects  of  either 
being  self-supporting  or  getting  some  other 
source  of  funds."  It  is  the  long-run  future 
of  the  organization  which  is  under  consid- 
eration. "We  found."  Stem  says,  "that  we 
were  the  object  of  what  I  call  'oxygen-tent' 
requests — that  Is,  organizations  that  were 
about  to  go  under  and  were  coming  to  ua 
to  be  rescued  from  bankruptcy — In  effect, 
death. ' 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Stern  Fund 
backs  only  sure  bets.  Stem  says,  "We  tend 
to  look  with  the  most  favor  on  people  or 
projects  who  don't  have  any  other  philan- 
thropic constituency.  For  example,  aome- 
thlng  like  the  Bed  Cross  has  an  enormous 
constituency,  If  It  gets  money  from  all  over 
and  we  wouldn't  even  consider  the  Red  Cross 
for  that  reason.  When  the  kids  at  Eastern 
High  School  who  wanted  a  new  school  oame 
in,  that  attracted  our  attention  right  away, 
partly  because  they  didn't  know  where  to 
go."  Since  that  Initial  grant  to  youngsters 
who  didn't  know  where  to  turn,  the  Modern 
Strlvers  have  been  featured  In  national 
magazines,  praised  by  educators  and  given 
other  grants  by  larger  foundations. 

Stern  grants  are  more  limited  than  those 
by  the  big  foundations.  Most  are  $5,000  to 
$10,000,  with  $20,000  being  huge,  by  Stem 
standards.  For  that  reason,  the  foundation 
tries  to  spend  its  money  where  It  will  have 
the  biggest  Impact.  "We  ask  how  big  their 
total  need  Is.  If  somebody's  got  a  budget  of 
a  million  dollars,  they're  not  likely  to  get 
any  money  from  us,"  Stem  says,  "because 
even  If  we  gave  them  a  huge  grant — on  o\ir 
terms — it  would  be  a  spit  In  the  ocean,  and 
it  wouldn't  make  a  critical  difference  whether 
that  project  goes  or  doesn't  go.  I'd  much 
rather  give  to  something  where  we  can  make 
a  critical  difference  as  to  whether  something 
exists  or  not." 

The  fKJtentlal  success  of  the  projects  he 
finances  matters  to  Stem.  "One  of  the  cri- 
teria you  use  when  you  make  the  grant  Is 
to  ask  what  It  Is  you'd  like  to  see  wlien  you 
stand  a  year  hence  and  look  back.  Is  what 
we  hope  to  accomplish  (a)  realizable  and 
(b)  Important?" 

But  he  is  not  frightened  of  failure,  and 
In  the  end,  the  decision  to  back  a  project 
depends  on  the  person  proposing  it.  "A  final 
criterion,"  Stem  says,  "Is  betting  on  people. 
When  you  get  a  hot  person,  someone  who 
Is  clearly  gifted,  that's  when  you  say  we 
don't  know  whether  it's  going  to  work  or  not. 
That's  when  you  begin  to  take  your  longest 
shotfi." 

Neither  Is  Stem  embarrassed  by  failure.  He 
tells  of  one  young  heroin  addict  who  had 
kicked  his  habit  and  was  going  to  District 
schools  evangelizing  against  drugs.  When  he 
came  to  Stem  for  help  he  was  put  in  touch 
with  the  Psychiatric  Institute  Foundation  so 
that  he  could  get  money  and  training. 

But,  says  Stem,  "That  wa«  a  long  shot 
that  didn't  pay  off.  He  fell  off.  But  the  way 
I  feel  is  If  you  don't  make  some  mistakes 
£ind  have  some  failures,  you're  not  really 
doing  your  Job.  Tliat's  the  main  rationale 
for  foundations — to  be  the  real  rUk-takeis. 
The  government  cant  do  It  p»olltlcally,  and 
corporations  won't  do  It,  so  that's  what  foim- 
datlons  are  all  about." 

Grants  from  the  "senior  fund"  as  Stem 
has  nicknamed  the  national  foundation  set 
up  by  his  father,  often  find  their  way  Into 
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the  WashUoglon  area  also.  The  Washington 
O&Uery  of  Modem  Art  got  help  from  that 
foundation,  thaaks  to  the  Interest  of  Stem's 
wlXe.  Leni,  who  with  her  husband  has 
selected  paintings  by  Prank  Stella,  Franz 
Kline.  JoMph  Albers  and  Sam  OlUlam  for 
their  U7lng  room  walls,  Is  an  artist  In  her 
own  right.  She  served  as  chaimmn  of  the 
Gallery  of  Modem  Art  board  through  Its 
merger  with  the  Corcoran  and  transforma- 
tion Into  the  Dupont  Center  of  that  muaeum. 
Another  Washington  recipient  of  senior  Stem 
funds  l3  tbe  radial  research  center,  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Students,  who  founders 
include  Arthur  Waskow  and  Marcus  Raskin. 
Philip  Stem  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
tnistees  of  that  institution. 

The  Stem  grant  that  made  the  biggest 
splash  of  1969  was  money  given  Seymour 
Hersh  to  research  reports  of  a  massacre  of 
Vietnamese  clvUlaxis  by  soldiers  at  My  Lai. 
Hersh's  research,  aided  by  a  special  fund  to 
promote  Investigative  reporting,  led  to 
stories  that  shocked  the  nation  and  the 
world. 

Despite  his  gratitude  to  hU  parents  for 
philanthropy  Instructions,  Stem  hesitates  at 
involving  his  own  children.  So  far  they  have 
not  expressed  much  interest  themselves  In 
becoming  philanthropists.  "It's  very  dif- 
ficult," Stern  says,  "for  someone  to  grow  up 
with  a  lot  money,  and  they're  feeling  that 
now  and  they're  not  at  all  sure  that  they 
want  to  be  Involved  In  that." 

If  they  do,  their  father  has  some  advice  for 
them.  "If  they're  going  to  do  it  seriously — 
and  I  must  say  I  wouldn't  reconunend  It  to 
them  If  they  weren't — they  have  to  prepare 
to  be  bombarded  by  a  lot  of  people  who  want 
things.  They  have  to  be  comfortable  about 
saying  no.  And  It's  not  easy  to  come  by, 
believe  me.  It  took  me  a  long,  long  time  to  be 
comfortable  about  saying  no  to  people,  and 
particularly  to  friends.  They  will  have  to  be 
prepared  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  lives 
working  at  this.  And  that's  not  everybody's 
bag." 

[From  the   Science,   Dec.   26,   1990] 

ENViaoNHENTAL  DxrxMsx  Pdhd:  Tannaconi 

Out  as  Ringmaster 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  (EDF), 
a  unique  conservation  organization  that  has 
done  much  to  stimulate  interest  In  environ- 
mental law  among  scientists  and  others,  has 
been  known  especially  through  the  activities 
of  its  ebulliently  aggressive  ringmaster  and 
general  counsel,  Victor  J.  Yannacone,  Jr. 
Now,  however.  It  appears  that  Yannacone 
either  will  be  merely  one  member  of  a  team 
of  EDF  attorneys  or  will  have  no  role  what- 
ever with  EDF,  which  Is  adopting  a  broader 
legal  strategy  and  a  quieter  demeanor  than 
It  has  had  In  the  past. 

Last  winter,  Charles  P.  Wurster,  Jr.,  one 
of  EDF's  foiinders  and  chairman  of  Its  Scien- 
tists Advisory  Committee,  spoke  warmly  of 
Yannacone.  "Vic  really  thinks  he  can  save 
the  world,"  Wurster  said.  "He's  a  brilliant 
guy.  If  you  aim  him  In  the  right  direction, 
hell  raise  hell."  Recently,  however,  EDF  con- 
cluded that  It  could  no  longer  giUde  Yanna- 
cone In  the  manner  desired  and  decided  to 
replace  him  as  its  general  counsel,  although 
Yannacone  may  continue  to  represent  EDF 
in  certain  litigation,  such  as  EDF's  air  pol- 
lution suit  In  Missoula,  Montana. 

EDF  was  established  In  the  fall  of  1967  as 
the  outgrowth  of  an  antl-DDT  suit  In  a 
Suffolk  County  (Long  Island)  co\irt.  The 
prime  movers  were  Yannacone,  a  31-year-old 
Patchogue,  Long  Island,  attorney,  and  Wurs- 
ter, an  assistant  professor  of  biology  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook 
(Science,  22  December  1967).  There  were 
other  conservation  law  groups  already  in  ex- 
istence, but  EDF  was  Bomethlng  new — a 
scientific  organization  dedicated  to  use  of  the 
courts  for  environmental  protection. 

Its  Scientists  Advlsary  Committee,  on 
which   Wurster   now   says   more   than   300 
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scientists  have  accepted  membership,  was 
set  up  In  order  that  EDF  might  draw  on  the 
best  talent  In  the  scientific  community.  EDF 
soon  became  widely  known,  especially  for  Its 
suits  and  petlUons  In  the  Mldweet  against 
use  of  hard  pesticides,  and  it  began  receiving 
numerous  appeals  from  around  the  nation  to 
Intervene  In  environmental  controversies. 
EDF  has  received  much  of  Its  financial  sup- 
port from  funds  raised  by  local  groups,  such 
as  the  Citizens  Natural  Reeources  Association 
of  Wisconsin,  which  a  year  ago  petitioned  the 
Wisconsin  Department  at  Natural  Reeources 
to  ban  use  of  DDT.  The  Ford  Foundation  also 
has  supported  the  Wlscotnsln  action,  al- 
though It  has  chosen  to  do  so  Indirectly, 
through  the  National  Audubon  Society's 
Rachel  Canon  Fund. 

Ytmnacone  Is  a  bustling,  flamboyant  lawyer 
with  a  braah  style  ("sue  the  bastards"  has 
been  his  slogan) ,  a  love  of  rhetoric  and  the 
center  stage,  a  confessed  distaste  for  pre- 
paring briefs,  a  quick  grasp  of  scientific  In- 
formation, and  a  gift  for  examining  (and 
cross-examining)  sdMitlflc  witnesses.  Over 
the  last  2  years  few  if  any  young  attorneys 
have  received  more  publicity  than  Yanna- 
cone. He  generally  has  scorned  the  usual 
legal  approaches  (such  as  the  bringing  of 
conventional  nuisance  suits  against  pol- 
luters) and  has  sought  to  have  the  courts 
declare  that  citizens  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  protection  from  pollution  and  other 
environmental   insults. 

Now,  the  board  of  trustees  and  staff  of 
EDF  feel  that,  while  the  effort  to  estaNlsh 
constitutional  safeguards  should  not  be 
abandoned,  other  available  legal  strategies 
also  should  be  pursued.  EDF  Is  acting  ac- 
cordingly— for  example,  with  its  October 
petition  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
stating  that  the  law  requires  him  to  ban  all 
use  of  DDT.  Earlier,  EDF  had  rejected  as 
unpromising  Yannacone 's  proposal  to  bring  a 
S30-bllllon  damage  suit  age^nst  DDT  manu- 
facturers as  a  "class  action"  on  behalf  of  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Yannacone 
finally  filed  this  action  with  his  wife  as 
plaintiff. 

The  Long  Island  Press  recently  quoted 
Yannacone  as  attributing  his  problems  with 
EDF  partly  to  this  suit,  which  he  said  some 
trustees  regarded  as  an  embarrassment  to 
EDF  In  its  efforts  to  obtain  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation.  However,  according  to 
Reginald  C.  Smith,  an  attorney  EDF  hired 
several  months  ago  to  represent  It  In  Its  deal- 
ings with  Its  general  counsel,  the  suit  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  "strained  relations" 
between  EDF  and  Yannacone.  The  trouble, 
he  said,  grew  out  of  Yannacone's  "evident 
lack  of  respect  [for]  the  EDF  trustees"  and 
his  failure  to  take  direction. 

Roderick  A.  Cameron  of  Stony  Brook,  an 
attorney  and  executive  director  of  EDF,  told 
Science  that  EDF  was  getting  a  "bad  deal" 
and  that  Yannacone,  who,  besides  represent- 
ing EDF,  has  carried  on  a  private  law  prac- 
tice of  his  own.  had  not  been  doing  enough 
work  for  EDF  to  earn  his  |6,000-a-month 
retainer.  Yannacone's  written  agreement  with 
EDF  Included  the  provision  that  any  time 
his  work  took  him  more  than  100  miles  from 
home  for  more  than  3  days  at  a  time,  he  was 
entitled  to  take  his  wife  and  son  with  him, 
and  that  accommodations  for  travel,  meals, 
and  lodging  were  "to  be  first  class  at  all 
times." 

EDF's  new  general  counsel  Is  Lee  Rogers,  a 
37-year-old  Oregonlan  who  has  been  a  tax 
attorney  (or  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Justice. 
EDF  has  set  up  a  legal  advisory  committee 
and  is  establishing  a  network  of  attorneys 
arotmd  the  country  which  it  can  call  on 
for  tulvlce  and  courtroom  work.  For  his  part, 
Yannacone,  whatever  his  future  relations 
with  EDF,  plans  to  continue  his  practice  of 
environmental  law.  He  is  presently  one  of  the 
attorneys  in  a  stUt  in  Colorado  raising  al- 
legations of  environmental  hazards  against 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Its 
Project  RullBon.  In  which  a  40-klloton  nu- 
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clear  device  was  detonated  8000  feet  under- 
ground In  September  to  allow  recovery  of 
natural  gas  from  a  rook  formation. — ^LJ.C. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  URBAN 
INDIANS 
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RESOLUTION  BY  LITHUANIAN- 
AMERICANS  OF  ARIZONA 
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WHY  EXPLORE  SPACE?  AN  EXPERTS 
EXCELLENT  ANSWER 


HJL  40S 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Qf  1964  to  reqiUre  each  tax-exempt  orga- 
nization   to   flle    an   annual    information 
return    showing    each    source    (including 
governmental  sources)   of  its  irvfifirnfi  u)(i 
other  receipts,  and  to  provide  for  a  loss 
of  tax  exemption  In  the  oase  of  willful 
failure   to  flle,  or  traudulant  statements 
made  in  connection  with,  such  return 
Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Atnerioa  in  Oongrest  aa*e)nbled,  That  section 
6083  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064 
(relating    to   returns   by   exempt   organisa- 
tions) is  amended  as  follows: 

<1)(A)  The  flrst  sentenoe  of  subsection 
(a)  of  such  section  la  amended  by  inserting 
"the  sourae  of  each  item  of  gross  income 
and  receipts  (Including  governmental 
aouroee) ,"  Immediately  after  "disburse- 
ments.". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subseo- 
tlon  Is  repealed. 

(2)  SubsecTton  (b)  of  such  section  U 
amended — 

(A)  by  amending  clause  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  the  amount  and  source  (including 
governnxentai  sources)  of  Its  gross  Income 
for  the  year,",  and 

(B)  by  amending  clause  (8)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8)  the  total  and  the  source  (Including 
governmental  sources)  of  the  contributions 
and  gifts  received  by  it  during  the  year." 

(3)  Such  section  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d)  and 
by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(o)  WnoxtTL  FAn.cras  To  Fnji  RErcaN; 
FsAuouLurr  Rktukn. — ^Any  organization 
which  willfully  falls  to  flle  the  return  re- 
quired by  subeectlon  (a),  or  to  furnish  the 
information  required  by  subsection  (b), 
shall  not  be  exempted  from  taxation  for  the 
period  for  which  the  return  was  required  to 
be  flled.  If  any  person  Is  convicted  under 
section  7206  or  7207  with  respect  to  a  return 
filed  or  information  furnished  by  an  organi- 
zation under  such  subsections,  such  orga- 
nization shall  not  be  exempted  from  taxa- 
tion for  the  period  for  which  such  return  or 
information  was  filed  or  fumlabed." 

Sxc.  a.  Section   6104(b)    of  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  Inspection 

of  annual  information  returns)  Is  amended 

by    striking    out    "6033(b)"    and    Inserting 

■6033". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  the  annual 
periods  ending  after  the  date  of  the  enaci- 
ment  of  this  Act  for  which  exempt  organi- 
zations are  required  to  flle  information  re- 
turns. 

H.R.  4as 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19M  to  provide  that  tax-exen^t  orga- 
nizations which  Toluntarlly  engage  In  liti- 
gation for  the  beneflt  of  third  parties,  or 
commit  other  prohibited  acts,  shall  lose 
their  exenq>tlon  from  tax 
Be  it  eruKted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Statet    of 
America  in  Congreat  aasembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  (A)   of  section  608  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1B64  (relating  to  loss 
of   exemption   from   taxation)    Is   amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"or  If  It  has  engaged  in  barratry,  mainte- 
nance,  or  champerty,  voluntarily  provided 
legal  aaalgt»nce  to,  or  participated  or  sought 
to   participate  by   intervention,  as   amicus 
curiae,  or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  any 
person  or  class  other  than  itself,  in  any 
judicial  proceeding  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment ot  tills  Aet," 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   ICIMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  10.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
editorial,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  com- 
mented on  the  condition  of  urban  In- 
dians in  my  district.  The  Tribune  re- 
ported that  the  Indian  population  of 
Minneapolis  has  increased  by  100  per- 
cent since  1960  but  that  too  little  has 
been  done  during  this  10  year  period  to 
ease  the  transition  between  reservation 
and  urban  life. 

The  outlook  is  improving,  however, 
now  that  Federal  funding  is  expected  for 
the  construction  of  an  Indian  center  and 
the  operation  of  a  new  social  services 
program.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
could  do  much,  I  am  sure,  to  comple- 
ment these  new  programs  if  its  services 
were  made  available  to  urban  Indians. 
Currently,  the  Bureau's  employment  as- 
sistance and  education  programs,  for 
example,  are  restricted  to  Indians  living 
on  or  near  reservations. 

At  this  point,  I  Include  the  Tribune 
editorial  with  my  remarks: 

The  Outlook  for  Ukban  Ikdians 
The  1970  census  verifies  previous  estimates 
on  the  Increase  of  Indian  people  In  Minne- 
apolis In  the  past  10  years.  The  city's  more 
than  7,000  Indians,  a  100-percent  Increase 
since  1960,  make  up  by  far  the  largest  oon- 
centratlon  of  Indians  in  the  state. 

The  migration  of  Indians  to  the  city  to 
find  jobs  and  a  better  life  Is  not  confined 
to  Minneapolis.  A  recent  report  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Training  Center  for 
Community  Programs  notes  a  similar  move- 
meot  by  E^skimoe  In  Alaska  and  describes 
many  of  the  same  problems.  When  the  Es- 
kimos migrate  from  small  villages  to  larger 
communities,  they  lose  control  over  their 
personal  destiny,  lack  adequate  inoome  to 
match  rising  expectations,  find  tension  with 
whites  and  experience  deep-seated  resent- 
ments and  feelings  of  personal  insulequacy. 

The  growth  of  the  Indian  community  in 
Minneapolis  has  not  been  matched  by  pro- 
grams to  ease  the  rural-urban  transition  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  newcomers.  Sporadic 
attempts  to  provide  special  centers  usiially 
have  failed  for  lack  of  money  and  commit- 
ment. But  the  outlook  U  Improving.  The 
expected  federal  funding  of  a  neighborhood 
faculty  In  the  Model  City  area  and  a  model 
urban  Indian  social -services  center  should 
assure  the  permanence  that  has  been  miss- 
ing in  past  efforts.  The  proposed  housing 
project  In  south  Minneapolis  also  shotild 
help  to  alleviate  that  serious  problem. 

Although  these  programs  are  encouraging, 
they  will  provide  minimal  beneflt  If  not  ac- 
companied by  similar  gains  education 
and  employment  opportunities.  The  report 
on  Alaskan  Eskimos  Is  instructive  In  this 
regard.  Eskimos  in  the  village  of  Kaktovlk 
made  the  transition  from  a  meager  hunting 
and  flshing  economy  to  a  nearly  full  employ- 
ment economy — thanks  to  Jobs  in  new  de- 
fense Installations.  They  did  so  without  sac- 
rlQcing  their  cvUtural  values,  local  autonomy 
and  social  structure.  The  Eskimos  In  that 
case  had  the  advantage  of  remaining  In  their 
native  village.  But  the  migrating  urt>an  In- 
dians are  developing  self-determination  and 
reemphasizlng  cultural  values.  They,  too, 
can  make  the  trai«ltlon  If  provided  the  op- 
portunities. 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 


or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Lithuanian - 
Americans  of  Arizona: 

Resolution 

We.  the  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Arizona 
State,  assembled  this  14th  day  of  February, 
1971.  at  UAYA  Hall— 730  W.  Elm  Street. 
Phoeulx.  to  commemorate  the  restoration  of 
LithuarUa's  Independence,  do  hereby  state  as 
follows : 

Whereas,  the  16th  of  February.  1971,  marks 
the  53rd  Axmlversary  of  the  restoration  of 
Independence  to  the  more  than  700  year  old 
Lithuanian  State,  and 

Whereas,  on  June  15, 1940,  the  Soviet  Union 
forcibly  occupied  and  Illegally  annexed  the 
Independent  Republic  of  Lithuania,  which 
fact  had  been  officially  confirmed  by  the  find- 
ings of  the  Select  Conamlttee  on  Communist 
Aggression  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
83rd  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  subjection  of  people  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union,  through  a  pro- 
gram of  deportations  and  resettlements  of 
peoples,  continue  in  Its  efforts  to  change  the 
ethnic  character  of  the  population  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  other  Baltic  States,  thereby 
committing  the  offense  of  genocide,  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  invaders  are  unable 
to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  for  freedom  and  the  exercise  of  their 
human  rights,  as  demonstrated  by  1941  up- 
rising, 1944-1962  partisan  war  and  as  most 
recently  by  the  dramatic  hijacking  of  So- 
viet aircraft  to  Turkey  by  Pranas  and  Al- 
glrdas  Brazinskas,  the  heroic  attempt  of 
defection  by  Slmas  Kudlrka  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  of  escape  to  Sweden  by 
Vytautas  Simokaitls  and  his  wife,  now,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  again  demand  that  the 
Soviet  Union  shall  withdraw  its  armed 
forces,  administrative  apparatus,  and  the 
imported  Russian  colonists  from  Lithuania, 
thus  permitting  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
freely  exercise  their  sovereign  rights. 

That  we  again  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  firm 
and  unwavering  position  of  non-recognltlon 
of  the  Soviet  occupation  and  annexation  of 
Lithuania. 

That  we  respectfully  request  President 
Nixon  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  the  other 
appropriate  International  forums  on  behalf 
of  the  restoration  of  sovereign  rights  to  the 
Baltic  people,  which  policy  was  recom- 
mended to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  of  the  89th  Congress, 

That,  we  urgently  request  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  have 
Slmas  Kudlrka  returned  to  the  country  with 
his  family.  If  he  U  still  alive,  and 

That  the  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
mailed  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  to  both 
Senators  and  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  our  State,  and  to  the  Press. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  February 
14,  1971. 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  TSXAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Americans,  Indeed  some  of  our  col- 
leagues have  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
our  program  of  exploring  space  when  so 
much  remains  to  be  done  here  on  earth. 

Those  who  pose  the  question  are 
seldom  answered  in  a  complete  and  fac- 
tual manner.  As  one  who  has  strongly 
supported  our  space  program  during  the 
years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in 
Congress,  I  have  been  disturbed  and  in- 
deed, concerned  over  the  "soft  sell"  ap- 
proach which  the  administration  has 
taJcen  in  recent  years  in  explaining  the 
benefits  America  and  the  world  have  re- 
ceived from  this  program.  Since  the 
Maimed  Space  Center  is  within  the  dis- 
trict I  am  privileged  to  represent,  and 
since  I  formerly  sat  on  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  perhaps  I 
have  a  keener  insight  of  the  program 
than  some  of  my  colleagues  and  the  aver- 
age citizen. 

Recently,  a  friend  sent  to  me  a  reprint 
in  which  one  of  our  outstanding  space 
scientists  answered  the  question  "Why 
Explore  Space?"  It  is  the  reply  sent  by 
Dr.  Ernst  Stuhllnger.  associate  director 
of  science  at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center,  Huntsville,  to  the  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  Sister  Jucunda,  O.P.  Sister 
Jucunda  works  among  starving  natives 
in  Africa.  Because  I  think  Dr.  Stuhling- 
er's  reply  is  of  broad  general  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  Include  it  at  this  point  in  the 

Record : 

Wht  Explore  Space? 

Your  letter  was  one  of  many  which  are 
reaching  me  everyday,  but  it  has  touched  me 
more  deeply  than  all  the  others  because  It 
came  so  much  from  the  depth  of  a  searching 
mind  and  a  compassionate  heart. 

I  will  try  to  answer  your  question  as  best  as 
I  possibly  can. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  say  what 
great  admiration  I  have  for  you,  and  for  all 
your  many  brave  sisters,  because  you  are 
dedicating  your  lives  to  the  noblest  cause  of 
man:  help  for  his  fellow  men  who  are  in 
need. 

You  asked  in  your  letter  how  I  can  suggest 
the  expenditures  of  bUllons  of  dollars  for  a 
voyage  to  Mars,  at  a  time  when  many  children 
on  this  earth  are  starving  to  death. 

I  know  that  you  do  not  expect  an  answer 
such  as  "Oh,  I  did  not  know  that  there  are 
children  dying  from  hunger,  but  from  now 
on  I  will  desist  from  any  kind  of  space  re- 
search until  mankind  has  solved  that  prob- 
lem I" 

In  fact,  I  have  known  of  famlned  children 
long  before  I  knew  that  a  voyage  to  the 
planet  Mtirs  is  technically  feasible. 

However,  I  believe,  like  many  of  my  friends, 
that  traveling  to  the  moon  and  eventually  to 
Mars  and  to  other  planets  is  a  venture 
which  we  should  undertake  now.  I  even  be- 
lieve that  this  project.  In  the  long  run,  will 
contribute  more  to  the  solution  of  these 
grave  problems  we  are  facing  here  on  earth 
than  many  other  potential  projects  of  help 
which  are  debated  and  discussed  year  after 
year,  and  which  are  so  extremely  slow  In 
yielding  tangible  results. 
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Before  trying  to  describe  In  more  detail 
how  our  space  program  la  contributing  to  the 
solution  of  our  earthy  problems,  I  would  like 
to  relate  briefly  a  true  story  which  may  help 
support  the  argument. 

About  400  years  ago,  there  lived  a  count 
In  a  small  town  In  Germany.  He  was  one  of 
the  benign  covmts  and  be  gave  a  large  pert 
of  his  Income  to  the  poor  In  his  town.  This 
was  much  appreciated  because  poverty  was 
abundant  during  medieval  times  and  there 
were  epidemics  of  the  plague  which  ravaged 
the  country  frequently. 

One  day,  the  count  met  a  strange  man.  He 
bad  a  worlcbench  and  little  laboratory  In  his 
house,  and  he  labored  hard  during  the  day- 
time so  that  he  could  afford  a  few  hours 
every  evening  to  work  In  his  laboratory. 

He  ground  small  lenses  from  pieces  of 
glass:  he  mounted  the  lenses  in  tubes  and 
he  used  these  gadgets  to  look  at  very  small 
objects.  The  count  was  particularly  fasci- 
nated by  the  tiny  creatvires  that  could  be  ob- 
served with  the  strong  magnification  and 
which  nobody  had  ever  seen  before. 

He  Invited  the  man  to  move  with  his  lab- 
oratory to  the  castle,  to  become  a  member  of 
the  count's  household  and  to  devote  hence- 
forth all  his  time  to  the  development  and 
perfection  of  his  optical  gadgets  as  a  special 
employee  of  the  count. 

The  townspeople,  however,  became  angry 
when  they  realized  that  the  count  was  wast- 
ing his  money,  as  they  thought,  on  a  stunt 
without  purpose.  "We  are  suffering  from  this 
plague,"  they  said,  "while  he  Is  paying  that 
man  for  a  useless  hobby  I" 

But  the  count  remained  firm,  "I  g^lve  you 
tts  much  as  I  can  afford,"  he  said,  "but  I  will 
also  support  this  man  and  his  work,  because 
I  know  that  someday  something  will  come 
out  of  It." 

Indeed,  something  very  good  came  out  of 
this  work,  and  also  out  of  similar  work  done 
by  others  at  other  places:  the  microscope. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  microscope  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  invention 
to  the  progress  of  medicine  and  that  the 
elimination  of  the  plague  and  many  other 
contagious  diseases  from  most  parts  of  the 
world  Is  largely  a  result  of  studies  which  the 
microscope  made  possible. 

The  count,  by  retaining  some  of  his  spend- 
ing money  for  research  and  discovery,  con- 
tributed far  more  to  the  relief  of  human  suf- 
fering than  he  could  have  contributed  by 
giving  all  he  could  possibly  spare  to  his 
plague-ridden  community. 

The  situation  which  we  are  facing  today 
Is  similar  in  many  respects.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  spending  about  $200 
billion  in  his  yearly  budget.  This  money  goes 
to  health,  education,  welfare,  urban  renewal, 
highways,  transportation,  foreign  aid,  de- 
fense, conservation,  science,  agriculture  and 
many  Installations  Inside  and  outside  the 
country. 

About  1.6  per  cent  of  this  national  budget 
was  allocated  to  space  exploration  this  year. 
The  space  program  Includes  Project  Apollo, 
and  many  other  smaller  projects  m  space 
physics,  space  astronomy,  space  biology,  plan- 
etary projects,  earth  resources  projects  and 
space  engineering. 

To  make  this  expenditure  for  the  space 
program  possible,  the  average  American  tax- 
payer with  $10,000  income  per  year  is  paying 
about  $30  for  space. 

The  rest  of  his  Income.  $9,970,  remains  for 
his  subsistehce,  his  recreation,  his  savings, 
his  taxes  and  all  his  other  expenditures. 

Tou  will  probably  ask  now:  "Why  dont 
you  take  5  or  3  or  1  dollar  out  of  the  30  space 
donars  which  the  average  American  taxpayer 
is  pMiying  and  send  these  dollars  to  the  hungry 
children?" 

To  answer  this  questfon,  I  have  to  explain 
briefly  how  the  economy  of  this  country 
works.  ^The  situation  is  very  similar  in  other 
countries. 

The  government  consists  of  a  number  of 
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departments  (Interior:  Justice;  Health;  Edu- 
cation; Welfare;  Transportation;  Defense; 
and  others),  and  of  bureaus  (National  Sci- 
ence Foundation;  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  others) . 

All  of  them  prepare  their  yearly  budgets 
according  to  their  assigned  missions  and  each 
of  them  must  defend  its  budget  against  ex- 
tremely severe  screening  by  congressional 
committees  and  against  heavy  pressure  for 
economy  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  President.  When  the  funds  are  finally  ap- 
propriated by  Congress,  they  can  be  spent 
only  for  the  line  items  specified  and  ap- 
proved in  the  budget. 

The  budget  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  AdministraCion,  naturally,  can 
contain  only  items  directly  related  to  aero- 
nautics and  space.  If  this  budget  were  not 
approved  by  Congress,  the  funds  proposed 
for  it  would  not  be  available  for  something 
else.  They  would  simply  not  be  levied  from 
the  taxpayer,  unless  one  of  the  other  budgets 
had  obtained  approval  for  a  specific  Increase 
which  would  then  absorb  the  funds  not  spent 
for  space. 

You  may  realize  from  this  brief  discourse 
that  support  for  hungry  children,  or  rather 
a  support  in  addition  to  what  the  United 
States  Is  already  contributing  to  this  very 
worthy  cause  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid,  can 
be  obtained  only  If  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment submits  a  budget  line  item  for  this 
purpose  and  if  this  Dne  item  Is  then  approved 
by  Congress. 

You  may  ask  now  whether  I  personally 
would  be  in  favor  of  such  a  move  by  our  gov- 
ernment. My  answer  is  an  emphatic  yes.  In- 
deed, I  would  not  mind  it  at  all  if  my  annual 
taxes  were  increased  by  a  number  of  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  hungry  children 
wherever  they  may  live.  I  know  that  all  of 
my  friends  feel  the  same  way. 

However,  we  could  not  bring  such  a  pro- 
gram to  life  merely  by  desisting  from  making 
plans  for  voyages  to  Mars.  On  the  contrary, 
I  even  believe  that  by  working  for  the  space 
program  I  can  make  some  contribution  to  the 
relief  and  eventual  solution  of  such  grave 
problems  as  poverty  and  hiuiger  on  earth. 

Basic  to  the  hunger  problem  are  two  func- 
tions :  the  production  of  food  and  the  distri- 
bution of  food.  Food  production  by  agricul- 
ture, cattle  ranching,  ocean  fishing  and  other 
large  scale  operations  is  efficient  In  some 
parts  of  the  world,  but  drastically  deficient 
in  many  others. 

For  example,  large  aretts  of  land  could  be 
utilized  far  better  If  efficient  methods  of 
watershed  control,  fertilizer  use,  weather 
forecasting,  fertility  assessment,  plantation 
progranunlng,  field  selection,  planting  habits, 
timing  of  cultivation,  crop  survey  and  harvest 
planning  were  applied. 

The  best  tool  for  the  improvement  of  aU 
these  functions,  undoubtedly,  is  the  artificial 
earth  satellite.  Circling  the  globe  at  a  high 
altitude,  it  can  screen  wide  areas  of  land 
within  a  short  time,  it  can  observe  and  meas- 
ure a  large  variety  of  factors  indicating  the 
status  and  conditions  of  crops,  soil,  droughts, 
rainfall,  snow  cover,  etc.,  and  It  can  radio  this 
information  to  ground  stations  for  appropri- 
ate use. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  even  a  modest 
system  of  earth  satellites  equipped  with  earth 
resources  sensors,  working  within  a  program 
for  worldwide  agricultural  improvement,  will 
Increase  the  yearly  crops  by  an  equivalent  of 
many  billions  of  dollars. 

The  distribution  of  the  food  to  the  needy 
is  a  completely  different  problem.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  so  much  one  of  shipping  volume, 
it  is  one  of  international  cooperation. 

The  ruler  of  a  small  nation  may  feel  very 
uneasy  about  the  prospects  of  having  large 
quantities  of  food  shipped  Into  his  country 
by  a  large  nation,  simply  because  he  fears 
that  along  with  the  food  there  may  also  be  an 
Import  of  influence  and  foreign  power. 

Efficient  relief  from  hunger,  I  am  afraid, 
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will  not  come  before  the  boundaries  between 
nations  have  become  lees  dividing  than  they 
are  today. 

I  do  not  believe  that  space  flight  will  ac- 
complish this  miracle  overnight.  However, 
the  space  program  is  certainly  among  the 
most  promising  and  powerful  agents  working 
in  tills  direction. 

Let  me  only  remind  you  of  the  recent  near- 
tragedy  of  Apollo  13.  When  the  time  of  the 
crucial  reentry  of  the  astronauts  approached, 
the  Soviet  Union  discontinued  all  Russian 
radio  transmission  in  the  frequency  bands 
used  by  the  Apwallo  Project  in  order  to  avoid 
any  possible  interference,  and  the  Russian 
ships  stationed  themselves  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  oceans  in  case  an  emergency 
rescue  would  become  necessary. 

Had  the  astronauts'  capsule  touched  down 
near  a  Russian  ship,  the  Russians  would  un- 
doubtedly have  expended  as  much  care  and 
effort  in  their  rescue  as  If  Russian  cosmo- 
nauts had  returned  from  a  space  trip. 

If  Russian  space  travelers  should  ever  be 
In  a  similar  emergency  situation,  Americans 
would  do  the  same  without  any  doubt. 

Higher  food  production  through  survey 
and  assessment  from  orbit,  and  better  food 
distribution  through  improved  international 
relations  are  only  two  examples  of  how  pro- 
foundly the  space  program  will  Impact  life 
on  earth. 

I  would  like  to  quote  two  other  examples: 
stimulation  of  technological  development 
and  generation  of  scientlflc  knowledge. 

The  requirements  for  high  precision  and 
for  extreme  reliability  which  must  be  Im- 
posed upon  the  components  of  a  moon- 
traveling  speuiecraft  are  entirely  unprec- 
edented in  the  history  of  engineering. 

The  development  of  systems  which  meet 
these  severe  requirements  has  provided  us  a 
unique  opportunity  to  find  new  materials 
and  methods,  to  Invent  better  technical  sys- 
tems, to  Improve  manufacturing  procedures, 
to  lengthen  the  lifetimes  of  Instruments  and 
even  to  discover  new  laws  of  nature. 

All  this  newly  acquired  technical  know- 
ledge is  also  available  for  applications  to 
earthbound  technologies.  Every  year,  about 
a  thousand  technical  Innovations  generated 
in  the  space  program  find  their  ways  into 
our  earthly  technology  where  they  lead  to 
better  kitchen  appliances  and  farm  equip- 
ment, better  sewing  machines  and  radios, 
better  ships  and  airplanes,  better  weather 
forecasting  and  storm  warning,  better  com- 
munications, better  medical  instrvunents, 
better  utensils  and  tools  for  everyday  life. 

Presumably,  you  will  ask  now  why  we 
must  develop  first  a  life  support  system  lor 
our  moon-traveling  astronauts,  before  we 
can  build  a  remote-reading  sensor  system 
for  heart  patients. 

The  answer  is  simply:  significant  progress 
in  the  solution  of  technical  problems  is  fre- 
quently made  not  by  a  direct  approach,  but 
by  first  setting  a  goal  of  high  challenge  which 
offers  a  strong  motivation  for  innovative 
work,  which  fires  the  imagination  and  spurs 
men  to  expend  their  best  efforts,  and  which 
acts  as  a  catalyst  by  including  chains  of  other 
reactions. 

Space  fiight,  without  any  doubt,  is  playing 
exactly  this  role.  The  voyage  to  Mars  will 
certainly  not  be  a  direct  source  of  food  for 
the  hunger.  However,  it  will  lead  to  so  many 
new  technologies  and  capabilities  that  the 
spinoffs  from  this  project  alone  will  be  worth 
many  times  the  cost  of  its  Implementation. 

Besides  the  need  for  new  technologies, 
there  is  a  continuing  great  need  for  new 
basic  knowledge  In  the  sciences  if  we  wish 
to  Improve  the  conditions  of  himian  life  on 
earth. 

We  need  more  knowledge  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  In  biology  and  physiology,  and 
very  particularly  in  medicine  to  cope  with  all 
these  problems  which  threaten  man's  life: 
hunger,  disease,  contamination  of  food  and 
water,  pollution  of  the  environment. 
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We  need  more  yoimg  men  and  women  who 
choose  science  as  a  career,  and  we  need  better 
support  for  those  scientists  who  have  the 
talent  and  the  determination  to  engage  in 
fruitful  research  work. 

Challenging  research  objectives  must  be 
available,  and  sufficient  support  for  research 
projects  must  be  provided.  Again,  the  space 
program  with  its  wonderful  opportunities 
to  engage  in  truly  magnificent  research 
studies  of  moon  and  planets,  of  physics 
and  astronomy,  of  biology  and  medicine  is 
almost  Ideal  catalyst  which  Induces  the  re- 
action between  the  motivation  for  scientlflc 
work,  opportunities  to  observe  exciting  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  material  support 
needed  to  carry  out  the  research  effort. 

Among  all  the  activities  which  are  di- 
rected, controlled  and  funded  by  the  Ameri- 
can government,  the  space  program  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  visible,  and  probably  the 
most  debated  activity,  although  it  consumes 
only  1 .6  per  cent  of  the  total  national  budget 
and  3  per  mill  of  the  gross  national  product. 
As  a  stimulant  and  catalyst  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  technologies,  and  for  research 
in  the  basic  sciences.  It  Is  unparalleled  by 
any  other  activity.  In  this  respect,  we  may 
even  say  that  the  space  program  Is  taking 
over  a  function  which  for  three  or  four  thou- 
sand years  has  been  the  sad  prerogative  of 
wars. 

How  much  human  suffering  can  be  avoided 
if  nations  instead  of  competing  with  their 
bomb-dropping  fleets  of  airplanes  and  rock- 
ets, compete  with  their  moon -traveling  space 
ships!  This  competition  is  full  of  promise 
for  brilliant  victories,  but  it  leaves  no  room 
for  the  bitter  fate  of  the  vanquished  which 
breeds  nothing  but  revenge  and  new  wars. 

Although  our  space  program  seems  to  lead 
us  away  from  our  earth  and  out  toward  the 
moon,  the  sun,  the  planets  and  the  stars,  I 
believe  that  none  of  these  celestial  objects 
will  find  as  much  attention  and  study  by 
space  scientists  as  our  earth. 

It  will  become  a  better  earth,  not  only 
because  of  all  the  new  technological  and  sci- 
entific knowledge  which  we  will  apply  to  the 
betterment  of  life,  but  also  because  we  are 
developing  a  far  deeper  appreciation  of  our 
earth,  of  life,  and  of  man. 

The  photograph  which  I  enclose  with 
this  letter  shows  a  view  of  our  earth  as  seen 
from  Apollo  8  when  it  orbited  the  moon  at 
Christmas,  1968. 

Of  all  the  many  wonderful  results  of  the 
space  program  so  far,  this  picture  may  be  the 
most  Important  one. 

It  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our 
earth  Is  a  beautiful  and  most  precious 
island  in  an  unlimited  void,  and  that  there 
Is  no  other  place  for  us  to  live  but  the  thin 
surface  layer  of  our  planet,  bordered  by  the 
bleak  nothingness  of  space. 

Never  before  did  so  many  people  recog- 
nize how  limited  our  earth  really  is,  and  how 
perilous  it  would  be  to  tamper  with  its  eco- 
logical balance. 

Ever  since  this  picture  was  first  published, 
voices  have  become  louder  and  louder  warn- 
ing of  the  grave  problems  that  confront 
man  in  our  times:  pollution,  hunger,  poverty, 
urban  living,  food  production,  water  control, 
overpopulation. 

It  is  certainly  not  by  Incident  that  we  be- 
gin to  see  the  tremendous  tasks  waiting  for 
us  at  a  time  when  the  young  space  age  has 
provided  us  the  first  good  look  at  our  own 
planet. 

Very  fortunately,  though,  the  space  age 
not  only  holds  out  a  mirror  in  which  we  can 
see  ourselves.  It  also  provides  us  with  the 
technologies,  the  knowledge,  the  challenge, 
the  motivation,  and  even  with  the  optimism 
to  attack  these  tasks  with  confidence. 

What  we  learn  in  our  space  program,  I 
believe,  is  fully  supporting  what  Albert 
Schweitzer  had  in  mind  when  he  said:   , 

"I  am  looking  at  the  future  with  concern, 
but  with  good  hope." 

My  very  best  wishes  will  always  be  with 
you— Ernst  Stuhlinger. 
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POSTMASTER   GENERAL   BLOUNT 
REPORTS  ON  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Post- 
master General  Win  ton  M.  Blount  and 
his  staff  appeared  before  our  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service  to 
report  on  the  developments  of  the  past 
year  and  to  answer  questions  of  Members. 
The  Post  OflBce  Department,  as  a  result 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  summer,  is  now 
undergoing  transition  to  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  This  transition  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  July  1. 

In  his  opening  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee. General  Blount  reported  on  the 
progress  of  the  transition  to  date  and  of 
the  plans  ahead  for  the  operation  and 
improvement  of  the  postal  service. 

He  announced  several  major  decisions 
with  regard  to  the  handling  of  mail  and 
the  construction  of  new  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  the  text  of  General  Blount's 
opening  statement,  followed  by  explsm- 
atory  statements  on  three  specific  mat- 
ters: bulk  mail  network,  postal  building 
program,  and  the  postal  agreement  with 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Testimony  of  Postmaster  General  Winton 
M.  Blount  Before  the  Committfi:  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  your  invita- 
tion to  bring  the  Committee  up-to-date  on 
?ome  of  the  more  slgnlflcant  developments 
in  the  United  States  Postal  Service  since 
the  passage  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  last  August. 

The  Job  of  guiding  that  bill  through  to 
enactment  was  an  exceptionally  difficult  one, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  give  public  recognition  to 
the  leadership  that  you  and  your  Committee 
displayed  in  this  regard. 

Without  the  strong,  bi-partisan  support 
that  this  Committee  gave  to  the  principle 
of  postal  reform.  I  seriously  question  wheth- 
er a  meaningful  reform  bill  could  have  been 
passed  In  the  last  Congress. 

The  cynics  who  told  us  In  May  of  1969 
that  the  91st  Congress  would  never  respond 
positively  to  the  President's  appeal  for  total 
reform  of  the  postal  system  made  the  mis- 
take, in  my  opinion,  of  seriously  misjudging 
the  willingness  of  this  Committee  to  put 
prlncijle  ahead  of  politics. 

ROLE    OF    the    congress 

The  Committee's  statesmanlike  approach 
to  the  question  of  postal  reorganization  was 
particularly  commendable,  I  think,  because 
the  Committee  recognized  from  the  outset 
that  passage  of  the  Act  would  result  in 
major  changes  in  the  Committee's  own 
role  vis  ci  via  the  postal  establishment. 

Now  that  the  law  Is  on  the  statute  books, 
the  Committee's  primary  responsibility  with 
regard  to  postal  matters,  as  I  understand  it, 
will  be  to  keep  generally  Informed  on  the 
major  activities  of  the  Postal  Service,  with 
a  view  to  helping  Insure  that  the  public 
interest  remains  paramount.  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  this  "oversight" 
function,  and  the  Committee  will  have  my 
complete  cooperation  in  the  work  that  lies 
ahead. 

I  Intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  encourage  the 
kind  of  friendly  relationship  we  have  had 
In  the  past,  for  without  such  a  relationship 
neither  the  Postal  Service  nor  this  Commit- 
tee Is  likely  to  be  able  to  do  the  kind  of 
Job  the  American  people  are  expecting. 
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If  I  may,  I  would  like  now  to  introduce  to 
the  Committee  Lawrence  C.  Oayle,  who  was 
appointed  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for 
Personnel  on  January  20,  1971.  Mr.  Gayle 
came  to  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
Delta  Steamship  Lines  of  New  Orleans,  where 
he  was  Vice  President  for  Operations.  Prior 
to  that  time,  Mr.  Gayle  had  served  as  Vice 
President  and  Director  of  Labor  Relations 
for  the  New  Orleans  Steamship  Association 
and  as  Director  of  Administration  for  the 
New  York   Shipping   Association. 

Mr.  Gayle  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  Assistant  Postmaster  General  appointed 
without  Senate  confirmation  under  the  new 
Act. 

SPOKESMAN    ON    BARGAINING 

I  should  also  like  to  present  to  the  Com- 
mittee Mr.  James  P.  Blalsdell,  our  spokes- 
man in  the  current  collective  bargaining 
negotiations.  Mr.  Blalsdell  has  participated 
In  the  negotiation  and  administration  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements  for  a  wide 
variety  of  employer  sissoclatlons,  public  utili- 
ties, and  shipping,  mining,  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  interests. 

He  ha£  been  assisting  us  for  some  months 
as  a  sort  of  "minister  without  portfolio" 
in  the  labor  relations  area,  and  I  think  that 
all  of  us — including  the  employee  organiza- 
tions—believe that  It  is  fortunate  from  the 
standpoint  of  every  participant  in  the  nego- 
tiations that  we  have  a  man  like  Jim  Blals- 
dell on  beard  during  this  critical  period. 

The  unions  have  also  retained  a  highly 
professional  representative,  Mr.  Bernard 
Cushman.  Mr.  Cushman.  an  alumnus  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  ha.s  a  reputation 
as  an  extremely  able  negotiator,  and  he 
will.  I  am  sure,  do  an  outstanding  job  of 
Feeing  that  the  interests  of  the  bargaining 
unit  employees  are  well  protected  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

the  board  of  uovernors 

As  the  Committee  knows,  the  nine  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Postal  Service  were  nominated 
by  the  President  last  September.  The 
nominees  Include  Theodore  W.  Braun,  who 
heads  a  company  by  that  name  in  California; 
Charles  H.  Codding,  Jr.,  who  owns  and 
operates  a  ranch  In  Poraker,  Oklahoma; 
Patrick  W.  Haggerty,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Texas 
Instruments  Company.  In  Dallas; 

Dr.  Andrew  D.  Holt,  who  recently  retired 
as  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee: 
George  E.  Johnson,  of  Chicago,  the  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Johnson 
Products  Company;  Frederick  R.  Kapptel,  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
man  who  headed,  with  great  distinction,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Postal  Organiza- 
tion; 

E.  T,  Klassen.  the  former  Deputy  Post- 
master General  and  former  President  of 
American  Can  Company,  who  brings  to  his 
new  position  a  lifetime  of  experience  In  the 
labor  relations  area,  as  well  as  a  keen  Insight 
into  the  problems  of  the  Postal  Service; 

Crocker  Nevln,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Marine  Midland 
Grace  Trust  Company  in  New  York  City;  and 
M.  A.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Humble  Oil  and 
Reflnlng   Company. 

GIVEN    RECESS    APPOINTMENTS 

Because  the  Senate  was  not  able  to  act  on 
these  nominations  before  the  91st  Congress 
adjourned,  the  President  gave  the  Governors 
recess  appointments  In  January  of  this  year. 
Under  the  Constitution,  these  appointments 
will  enable  the  Governors  to  serve  until  the 
expiration  of  the  flrst  session  of  the  92nd 
Congress. 

The  Board  of  Governors  met  for  the  flrst 
time  on  January  12,  1971.  and  promptly 
began  the  task  of  familiarizing  itself  with 
the  financial  situation  of  the  Postal  Service 
and  with  other  aspects  of  the  postal  picture. 
There  have  been  three  further  meetings  of 
the  full  Board  since  January  12,  and  various 
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committees  of  the  Board  have  also  started 
to  function. 

The  Board  has  selected  a  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral  and  Chairman  for  the  new  organization, 
and  has  decided  that  the  Postal  Service  will 
commence  operations  as  an  Independent 
establishment  on  July  1,  1971.  At  that  time 
the  Post  OfBce  Department  will  go  out  of 
existence  and  the  Postmaster  General  will 
leave  the  President's  Cabinet. 

SOME    I^OVISIONS    EFTICnVE 

In  keeping  with  the  expectations  of  the 
Interested  Congressional  Committees,  the 
Board  has  also  adopted  a  resolution  putting 
Into  effect  provisions  of  the  Act  that  will 
enable  the  Governors  to  make  necessary 
adjustments  In  postage  rates,  after  proceed- 
ings before  the  Independent  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  and  will  enable  the  Poet  OfBce 
Department  to  put  temporary  rate  changes 
into  effect  if  the  Rate  Commission  should 
fail,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  give  the 
Governors  a  recommended  decision  on  rate 
changes  within  90  days  after  the  Depart- 
ment's request  for  such  a  decision. 

The  Independent  Rate  Commission — com- 
posed of  five  exceptionally  well  qualified 
Commissioners — has  been  In  office  for  several 
months.  The  Cocunlssion  has  recruited  a 
staff,  published  its  rules  of  practice,  and,  we 
understand,  is  ready  for  business. 

We  filed  our  request  with  the  Rate  Com- 
mission on  February  1,  and  published  a 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  advising  the 
public  of  the  specific  rate  changes  being  sug- 
gested by  the  Department.  The  notice  also 
alerted  the  public  to  the  temporary  rate 
changes  we  expect  to  put  into  effect  about 
the  middle  of  May  If  the  Rate  Commission 
has  not  been  able  to  complete  its  work  by 
that  time. 

SOMK   STTBSIDT    CONTTlruXS 

without  going  into  the  details  of  our  rate 
proposal  at  this  time,  I  can  say  that  the 
new  rates  will  substantially  reduce  the  flow 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury  ol 
the  United  SUtes. 

Under  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act.  the 
taxpayers  will  continue  to  subsidize  the 
postal  system  for  some  years  to  come,  but 
we  can  at  least  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
the  only  continuing  subsidies  will  be  to  non- 
profit organizations  and  the  blind. 

Our  Individual  customer  may  not  be  over- 
joyed at  the  proapect  of  paying  eight  cents 
to  mail  a  letter,  but  he  will  still  be  getting 
one  of  the  best  bargains  available  in  today's 
economy. 

As  this  Committee  fully  appreciates,  the 
wage  Increases  recently  received  by  Postal 
employees  have  increased  our  costs  of  oper- 
ation substantially. 

In  addition  to  the  wage  Increases  that 
Congress  granted  Postal  employees  in  1970 — 
increases  that  totaled  nearly  16%  and  that 
boosted  our  costs  of  ot>eratlon  by  $921  mil- 
lion per  year — the  Reorganization  Act  re- 
quired the  Post  Office  Department  to  estab- 
lish a  new  wage  schedule  (through  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  the  unions  holding  na- 
tional exclusive  recognition  rights)  reducing 
to  not  more  than  eight  years  the  time  re- 
quired for  bargaining  unit  employees  to 
reach  the  top  pay  step  in  grade. 

Agreement  on  the  terms  of  such  a  wage 
schedule  was  reached  last  November,  and  the 
newly  "compressed"  wage  schedule  became 
effective  for  most  rank  and  file  employees  as 
of  November  14,  1970. 

CONCXKN   rOK   MANAGSMENT  TBAM 

From  a  management  standpoint.  It  made 
no  sense  at  all  for  our  bargaining  unit  em- 
ployees to  receive  more  favorable  treatment 
than  our  management  team  (Including  our 
postmasters  and  supervisors)  and  other  non- 
bargaintng  unit  employees. 

Unfortunately,  because  we  still  did  not 
have  a  Board  of  Governors  last  November,  It 
was  not  legally  possible  to  extend  equitable 
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treatment  to  our  management  people  at  that 
time. 

One  of  the  first  orders  of  business  of  the 
new  Board,  when  it  finally  did  t*ke  office, 
was  to  implement  Section  1003  of  the  new 
Title  39,  as  contained  in  the  Reorganization 
Act,  thereby  giving  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment legal  authority  to  make  appropriate 
adjustments  in  the  pay  schedules  applicable 
to  postmasters,  supervisors,  and  other  non- 
bargalnlng  unit  employees. 

Under  this  authority,  I  Issued  "Postal 
Service  Order  No.  71-1"  on  February  1,  1971, 
establishing  a  new  "PMS  Schedule"  that  will 
enable  most  postmasters  and  supervisors  to 
reach  the  top  pay  step  in  their  respective 
grades  after  seven  years  of  satisfactory 
service. 

The  order  also  provided  for  a  "one-time 
equalization  payment"  designed  to  put  our 
management  people  in  as  good  a  financial 
position  as  they  would  have  been  in  if  It  had 
been  possible  to  adopt  the  new  PMS  sched- 
ule on  November  14. 

APPOtNTING    OmCERS    AND    EMPLOTKES 

The  Board  of  Governors  has  also  im- 
plemented 39  U.S.C.  11001.  thereby  enabling 
the  Postsil  Service  (or  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, prior  to  July  1)  to  appoint  of- 
ficers and  employees  in  the  Postal  Career 
Service. 

This  provision — which  applies  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  as  well  as  other 
officers  and  employees — will  enable  us  to 
modify  the  residence  requirements  that 
previously  applied  to  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  postmaster  positions. 

Under  regulations  that  will  become  effec- 
tive on  April  1.  1971,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  postal  employees.  In  accordance 
with  the  following  guidelines,  and  without 
regard  to  residence : 

First,  for  postmaster  jobs  at  the  PMS  16 
level  ($19.589-»25,469  per  year) ,  or  above,  any 
postal  employee  will  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration regardless  of  where  he  is  currently 
working: 

Second,  for  lower  grade  postmaster  jobs, 
any  postal  employee  will  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration provided  that  for  the  six  months 
preceding  his  appointment  he  has  worked  in 
the  postal  region  where  the  office  is  located, 
in  the  case  of  PMS  14  and  IS  jobs;  or  In  the 
state  In  which  the  office  Is  located.  In  the 
case  of  PMS  9  through  13  jobs;  or  in  the 
Postal  Sectional  Center  where  the  office  is 
located,  in  the  case  of  PMS  6  through  8 
jobs. 

SELECTING    POSTMASTERS 

For  postmaster  jobs  below  the  PMS  18  level 
(«19.689-«25.489).  initial  consideration  will 
be  given  to  employees  in  the  post  office  where 
the  vacancy  occurs,  in  the  case  of  first-,  sec- 
ond-, or  third-class  post  offices.  The  regula- 
tions will  permit  the  area  of  consideration  to 
be  expanded  when  the  Postmaster  General 
finds  that  such  an  expansion  is  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  Postal  Service. 

Similarly,  consideration  may  be  given  to 
individuals  who  are  not  postal  employees, 
where  the  Postmaster  General  finds  that  this 
would  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, provided  that  such  Individuals  have 
actually  resided  for  six  months  within  the 
work  area  applicable  to  employee  candidates 
for  the  postmastership  in  question. 

Postmasters  at  fourth-class  offices  will  be 
.selected  from  among  people  who  have  actu- 
ally resided  within  the  delivery  area  served 
by  the  post  office,  or  the  city  or  tovro  where 
It  Is  located,  for  at  least  six  months. 

The  Committee  may  also  be  interested  in 
a  report  on  our  progress  to  date  In  filling  the 
substantial  backlog  of  vacant  postmaster- 
ships  that  has  been  building  up  over  the  past 
several  years. 

Under  sction  13  of  the  Reorganization  Act, 
which  empowered  the  Postmaster  General  to 
appoint  postmasters  at  offices  of  all  classes 
without  Senate  confirmation,  a  total  of  1014 
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career  postmasters  have  been  appointed  since 
last  November. 

4  700    POSTMASTKB    VACANCIES 

We  still  have  approximately  4700  vacancies 
to  fill,  and  I  expect  that  this  backlog  will 
have  been  .substantially  disposed  of  by  the 
time  the  Postal  Service  commences  opera- 
tions next  July. 

Turning  now  to  our  plans  for  the  future, 
I  have  been  concerned,  as  I  know  this  Com- 
mittee has  been,  about  the  fact  that  our  anti- 
quated physical  plant  and  our  outmoded  or- 
ganizational structure  have  made  it  Increas- 
ingly difficult  for  us  to  provide  the  kind  of 
service  that  our  customers  want,  at  prices 
that  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  problems  we  face  in  this  regard  are 
monumental;  obviously,  it  wUl  take  yean  to 
solve  them.  We  are  going  to  solve  them,  how- 
ever, and  I  expect  that  our  customers  are 
going  to  enjoy  very  substantial  long  range 
benefits  as  a  result  of  the  planning  now 
under  way  in  the  Postal  Service. 

One  of  our  major  problems  in  the  past,  as 
I  need  hardly  tell  the  Committee,  has  been 
in  our  handling  of  packages.  We  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  process  "bulk  mall" — i.e., 
parcels  and  sacks  containing  circulars,  mag- 
azines, and  the  like — in  the  same  facilities 
where  we  handle  letter  mail. 

LXTTBK-PAKCXL   MIX   CHAOTIC 

In  many  areas,  the  result  has  been  chaotic; 
the  time  within  which  both  letters  and  pack- 
ages are  delivered  has  varied  far  more  than 
it  shotild,  and,  because  of  Inadequate  facil- 
ities, the  damage  rate  for  parcels  has  been 
simply  appalling. 

After  Intensive  study,  we  have  concluded 
that  a  major  breakthrough  can  be  achieved 
by  constructing  a  network  of  separate  facu- 
lties, specifically  designed  for  efficient  han- 
dling of  parcels  and  sacks  of  no n -preferential 
second  and  third  class  mall. 

The  construction  of  these  bulk  mall  facil- 
ities will  enable  existing  post  offices  to  con- 
centrate on  Important  letter  maU.  and,  when 
the  system  Is  fully  operational,  will  pwmlt 
us  to  handle  parcels  with  far  less  breakage 
and  with  much  greater  dependability  in 
terms  of  delivery  time. 

Attached  to  the  copies  of  my  prepared 
statement  that  you  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  have  before  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  reproductions  of  the  "National  Bulk  Mail 
System"  briefing  charts  that  Mr.  Carlin  will, 
with  your  permission,  now  help  me  review. 

BXTLX.   MAIL    NXTWORK 

As  the  chart  shows,  the  separate  bulk  mail 
network  will  consist  of  31  major  facilities 
( the  first  of  which  Is  already  under  construc- 
tion In  the  New  York  City  area)  and  twelve 
satellite  facilitiee.  We  expect  to  have  the  en- 
tire system — all  33  units — In  full  operation 
during  fiscal  year  1076. 

Construction  of  this  bulk  mall  network 
will,  we  believe,  enable  us  to  operate  the 
postal  system  for  about  $310  million  a  year 
lets  than  it  would  cost  us  if  we  continued  to 
do  business  the  way  we  are  today.  In  other 
words,  on  the  basis  of  1971  costs,  we  e:q>eet 
to  save  more  than  9310  million  a  year  once 
the  system  Is  In  operation. 

The  volume  of  mall  Is  steadily  rising,  of 
cotirse,  and  some  of  our  costs  may  rise  too: 
I  am  not  suggesting,  therefore,  that  our  to- 
tal 1976  costs  wUl  be  »310  million  lees  than 
our  total  1971  costs;  what  I  am  saying  Is 
that  our  1976  costs  wiU  be  $310  million  less 
than  they  would  be  If  we  did  not  build  the 
system. 

The  total  Investment  required  to  construct 
and  equip  the  network  of  bulk  mall  facil- 
ities, thereby  permitting  us  to  realize  these 
savings.  Is  estimated  at  less  than  one  bil- 
lion dollars — and  this  estimate  takes  Into 
account  the  fact  that  construction  costs  may 
go  up  between  now  and  the  time  when  the 
last  contract  is  awarded. 
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As  the  Committee  can  see.  that's  a  pretty 
good  Investment;  even  If  mall  volume  did  not 
mciease  at  all.  the  investment  would  pro- 
duce a  return  of  almost  26%  per  year,  cal- 
culated on  a  1971  cost  base.  There  arent 
QjAny  banks  that  pay  their  depositors  that 
UBd  of  interestl 

The  next  chart  shows  the  "product  lines" 
that  will  be  processed  in  the  bulk  mall  facili- 
ties. These  product  lines  include  parcel  post 
and  other  fourth  class  mall;  sacks  of  third 
class  mall,  such  as  circulars,  catalogs,  and 
"small  parcels  and  rolls";  and  sacks  or  bun- 
dles of  second  class  periodical  publications 
that  do  not  have  the  time  value  that  news- 
papers or  news  magazines  have. 

Turning  to  the  next  chart,  we  see  that  the 
annual  volume  of  second  class  mall  handled 
In  the  bulk  mall  network  will  be  about  50 
million  sacks — or  more  than  six  billion  indi- 
vidual pieces  each  year. 

More  than  60  million  sacks  of  third  class 
mall  will  be  handled,  and  more  than  one 
billion  pieces  of  fourth  class  mall. 

The  next  chart  shows  the  locations  of  the 
21  major  bulk  mall  facilities  together  with 
the  twelve  service  facilities. 

PaOPOSEO  BULK  MAIL  UNITS 

As  the  Committee  can  see  we  expect  to  lo- 
cate a  BMP  at  Springfield.  Massachusetts, 
with  an  auxiliary  facility  in  Portland,  Maine. 
New  Tork  and  Pittsburgh  will  have  BMF's, 
and  there  will  be  a  service  facility  in  Buffalo. 

Following  on  down  the  chart,  there  will  be 
BMF's  In  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Greens- 
Ixjro,  Atlanta  and  Jacksonville,  vrtth  a  serv- 
ice facility  In  Miami.  Memphis  will  have  a 
BMF,  and  New  Orleans  a  service  facility.  Cin- 
clnnstl,  Detroit  and  Minneapolis  are  to  have 
BMF's.  and  there  will  be  a  satelite  facility  in 
Bismarck. 

There  will  be  a  BMF  in  Chicago  and  a  serv- 
ice facility  In  Mllvraukee.  BMF's  will  be  lo- 
cated in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Des  Moines 
tnd  Dallas,  with  service  facilities  at  Houston 
and  Oklahoma  City.  Denver  will  have  a  BMF. 
and  Billings,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Albuquerque 
will  all  have  service  facilities. 

BMF's  will  be  located  in  Loe  Angeles.  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  there  will  be  a 
service  facility  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

The  next  chart  shows  the  number  of  days 
within  which  the  Post  Office  D^artment  is 
now  able  to  deliver  designated  percentages  of 
fourth  class  parcels  addressed  to  locations 
within  the  same  local  area  In  which  they 
sre  mailed. 

(The  "intra  SCP"  in  the  caption  refers  to 
movements  entirely  within  the  area  served 
by  a  single  sectional  center  facility.  There  are 
553  section  centers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

PEOPOSE    64    PERCENT    ONE-DAY    DELIVERY 

While  almost  64%  of  these  local  parcel 
movements  are  completed  within  one  day 
after  mailing,  the  curve  flattens  out  very 
quickly  thereafter. 

Only  85%  of  the  local  parcels  are  delivered 
within  three  days  after  mailing,  and  when 
we  get  out  to  seven  days,  we  find  that  only 
about  95%  of  local  addressed  parcels  are  de- 
livered within  a  week. 

The  next  chart  shows  what  kind  of  job 
we  are  presently  doing  with  respect  to  96% 
of  the  parcels  mailed  between  the  repre- 
sentative cites  named  In  the  matrix  Start- 
ing with  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  we 
find  that  we  have  to  wait  as  long  as  six 
days  before  we  can  say  that  96%  of  all  the 
packages  mailed  in  Springfield  and  addressed 
to  people  right  in  Springfield  have  been  de- 
Uvared. 

We  have  to  wait  ten  days,  similarly  befwe 
95%  of  all  packages  mailed  In  Springfield 
»nd  addressed  to  New  York  City  have  been 
dellvwed.  Going  down  to  the  end  of  that 
oolumn,  it  takes  more  than  16  days  before 
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96%  of  the  packages  mailed  in  Springfield 
to  Seattle,  Washington,  have  been  delivered. 
Moving  over  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
chart,  we  find  that  it  takes  eleven  days  be- 
fore we  can  say  we  have  delivered  95%  of 
the  parcels  mailed  in  San  Francisco  and 
addressed  to  people  in  that  same  city.  In  my 
book,  that's  pretty  bad  service. 

IMPROVED  SERVICE  EXPECTED 

As  the  next  chart  shows,  we  expect  to  be 
doing  a  little  better  by  the  time  the  bulk 
mall  system  is  fully  operational.  Within  the 
next  four  years,  96%  of  all  parcels  mailed 
In  San  Francisco  to  San  Francisco  addressees 
should  be  delivered  within  two  days,  rather 
than  the  present  eleven  days.  95 'r  of  all 
packages  mailed  in  Springfield.  Massachu- 
setts, to  Springfield  addressees,  similarly,  will 
be  delivered  within  two  days,  while  96%  of 
all  packages  mailed  from  Springfield.  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  Seattle,  Washington,  will  be 
delivered  within  seven  days,  rather  than  the 
16  or  more  days  it  takes  now. 

In  addition  to  this  rather  dramatic  im- 
provement in  our  ability  to  deliver  most 
parcels  within  a  reasonable  time  frame — 
and  to  do  so  for  substantially  less  money 
than  It  would  cost  us  simply  to  maintain 
today's  unacceptable  service  levels  if  the 
bulk  mall  network  were  not  built — the  mod- 
ern materials-handling  methods  employed 
in  the  bulk  mall  system  should  result  in  a 
far  lower  incidence  of  damage  to  the  par- 
cels that  the  American  people  entrust  to  our 
care. 

Trjrlng  to  process  bulk  mall  and  letter  mall 
in  the  same  overcrowded  facilities,  as  we 
have  been  doing  for  years,  is  like  trying  to 
manufacture  tractors  and  sportscars  on  the 
same  assembly  line. 

You  can  do  It,  but  you  can't  do  it  very 
fast  and  you  can't  do  It  very  well.  It's  time 
for  a  change — and  the  change  I  have  de- 
scribed Is  going  to  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  deliver  a  better  prodTict  at  a  better  price 
than  we'd  t>e  charging  for  the  old  product 
If  there  were  no  change. 

HANDLING    LETTER    MAIL 

In  addition  to  the  bulk  maU  network,  we 
expect  to  start  work  in  fiscal  year  1972  on 
23  major  postal  facilities  devoted  to  han- 
dling of  letters  and  other  preferential  mail. 
Cost  estimates  for  these  23  facilities  are 
not  yet  complete. 

For  the  Postal  Service  Itself  to  build  and 
equip  all  the  projected  new  facilities  wotild 
obviously  require  a  dramatic  expansion  in 
our  exUting  capabilities.  As  one  who  has 
some  familiarity  with  the  construction  In- 
dustry, I  am  convinced  that  this  would  be 
a  wasteful  and  inefficient  move. 

Fortunately,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  already  has 
a  large,  experienced  and  extremely  capable 
construction  team  in  being,  and  after  months 
of  preparation  we  have  worked  out  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  the  Corps,  acting  under 
overall  policy  guidance  from  the  Postal 
Service,  will  select  and  acquire  the  sites  for 
the  new  buildings,  furnish  necessary  archi- 
tect and  engineer  services,  award  and  super- 
vise the  construction  and  mechanization 
contracts,  and  deliver  the  completed  facili- 
ties to  the  Postal  Service  on  schedule. 

I  think  I  can  promise  the  Committee  that. 
despite  the  size  of  this  construction  pro- 
gram. It's  no  longer  going  to  take  us  nine 
years  to  get  our  postal  facilities  off  the 
drawing  board  and  Into  production. 

THE    ORGANIZATIONAL    STRUCTURE 

Just  as  important  as  the  modernization 
of  OMi  physical  plant  is  the  modernization 
of  our  organizational  structure.  The  Postal 
Reorganisation  Act  provides  the  basic  char- 
ter for  a  well-managed,  non-political,  serv- 
ice-oriented enterprise  capable  of  doing  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done  in  the  years  ahead. 

Obviously,  It  Is  up  to  the  Postal  Service 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
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thus  presented,  and  to  make  the  most  pro- 
ductive use  of  its  resources  so  as  to  beet 
serve  the  Interests  of  its  customers.  Inten- 
sive study  is  now  being  given  to  the  question 
of  how  our  organizational  structure  can  be 
Improved,  so  that  we  will  be  In  a  position 
to  achieve  that  end. 

I  have  every  hope  that  whatever  orga- 
nizational changes  these  studies  show  to  be 
desirable  can.  in  large  part,  be  Implemented 
by  next  July,  when  the  Postal  Service  takes 
over  from  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Our  future  prospects  are  truly  exciting. 

Just  over  the  horizon,  for  example,  lie 
new  techniques  that  will  enable  us  to  sort 
and  distribute  the  growing  volume  of  letter 
mail  far  more  quickly  than  we  are  able  to 
today,  and  at  a  far  lower  unit  cost  than  that 
which  would  be  Incurred  If  we  continued  to 
use  traditional  sorting  techniques. 

Each  and  every  person  now  employed  In 
the  Postal  Service  will,  I  believe,  have  a 
chance  to  help  attain  a  goal  that  has  not 
heretofore  been  attainable— the  goal  of  pro- 
viding America  a  truly  excellent  postal  sys- 
tem. One  of  the  things  that  makes  America 
great,  I  think,  is  the  traditional  determina- 
tion of  its  people  to  excel  in  whatever  they 
do.  We  are  more  fortunate  than  we  know 
in  having  the  kind  of  people  that  we  have 
In  the  American  postal  system;  given  the 
means,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  be  able 
to  make  our  postal  system  the  envy  of  the 
world. 

This  completes  my  prepared  statement. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  should  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  any  questions  the  Committee  may 
have. 

Bulk  Mail  Network 

The  United  States  Postal  Service  la  Imple- 
menting a  $950  million  nationwide  Btilk 
Mall  Network  that  will  reduce  operating  costs 
by  over  $300  million  a  year  when  it  is  fully 
operational.  The  network,  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion by  the  end  of  1975.  wlU  consist  of  21 
highly  mechanized  Bulk  Mall  Centers 
(BMC's)  and  12  Auxiliary  Service  Padlltlee 
(ASF's). 

The  system  vriU  centralize  the  handling  of 
parcel  poet  and  some  second-  and  third-class 
mail  in  separate  facllltes  and  will  provide 
more  efficient  sorting  of  these  mall  cate- 
gories. Additionally,  space  now  being  used  to 
process  such  mail  in  existing  postal  facilities 
will  become  available  for  processing  letter 
mall  more  expeditiously. 

The  first  Bulk  Mall  Center,  which  will  serv- 
ice New  York  City,  is  already  under  ooostruc- 
tlon  at  Jersey  City.  New  Jersey,  and  Is  sched- 
uled for  occupancy  in  1973. 

PROPOSED    BULK    MAIL    UNTTS 

Funds  have  been  allocated  for  construc- 
tion of  other  Bulk  Mall  Centers  In  the  fol- 
lowing locations: 

Fiscal  Year  1971  Funds — AtlanU.  Georgia; 
Chicago.  Illinois;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
Los  Angeles,  California;  Waahlngton.  D.C.; 
Dallas-Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  Minne«^>olis-St 
Paul.  Minnesota. 

Fiscal  Year  1972  Funds — JackaonvlUe, 
Florida;  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  St.  Louis, 
Mlsaourl;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Seat- 
tle, Washington;  Springfield,  Massachusetts; 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  similar  facilities  to 
be  constructed  In  the  following  additional 
locations — Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Detroit.  Michi- 
gan; San  PrancUoo,  California;  Denrer, 
Colorado;  Greensboro,  North  Carolina; 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

An  estimated  annual  volume  of  over  one 
billion  pieces  of  parcel  post  and  over  20 
billion  pieces  of  second-  and  third-class  mall 
will  be  channeled  throtigh  the  new  system. 
The  typical  Bulk  Mail  Center  will  operate  for 
16  hours  a  day  and  Is  designed  to  control 
the  input  of  mail  to  eliminate  volume  peaks. 

Processing  cs^abilities  of  the  facilities  will 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  the  ex* 
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pected  mall  volume  within  the  geographic 
area  serviced  by  the  given  facility. 

The  Bulk  Mail  Centers  will  be  high-vol- 
ume, fully  mechanized  Installations  sup- 
ported by  low-volume  auxiliary  service  fa- 
cilities With  less  mechanized  equipment. 

ROLE    OF    AUXILIARY    UNITS 

Auxiliary  facilities  will  sort  originating 
parcels  for  their  own  service  areas  and  to 
other  volume  mall  centers.  In  general,  exist- 
ing postal  installations  will  be  modified  to 
serve  as  these  auxiliary  facilities. 

The  Postal  Service  will  apply  specially  de- 
veloped service,  operating  and  design  cri- 
teria to  signiflcantly  reduce  the  average  time 
required  to  deliver  long  haul  parcel  poet.  The 
emphasis  from  a  service  standpoint  will  be 
consistent,  reliable,  damage-free  service  In  a 
reasonable  time  period.  In  order  to  achieve 
these  goals,  it  will  be  required  that  all  parcel 
post  be  ZIP  Coded  by  the  customers. 

Construction  of  the  facilities  and  asso- 
ciated mechanization  will  be  based  on  two 
or  three  standard  designs.  However,  due  to 
the  anticipated  volume  and  sortation  re- 
quirements, specially  designed  facilities  are 
being  planned  for  New  York  and  Chicago. 

In  general,  the  type  to  be  used  at  a  par- 
ticular location  will  be  determined  by  the 
area  mail  volume  and  distribution  patterns. 

STANDARDIZED    SYSTEM 

Such  a  standardized  system  concept  will 
significantly  reduce  design  and  procurement 
time  to  allow  faster  implementation  of  the 
system.  This  will  also  permit  production  or- 
dering of  equipment  which  should  result  in 
significant  cost  reduction. 

Equipment  to  be  Installed  in  the  facilities 
will  include  high  speed  parcel  sorters  capable 
of  sorting  fourth-class  parcels  at  the  rate  of 
160  parcels  per  minute.  The  present  sortation 
equipment  is  capable  of  operating  at  the  ac- 
ceptance rate  of  45  to  60  parcels  per  minute. 

Each  sorter  will  be  equipped  with  mecha- 
nized induction  units  which  will  automat- 
ically feed  parcels  onto  the  high  speed  sorters. 

An  automatic  container  unloading  sys- 
tem, developed  by  the  U.S.  Postal  System, 
win  be  utilized  in  each  facility.  This  system 
automatically  unloads  parcels  and  sacks  onto 
conveyor  systems  which  transfer  them  with- 
out manual  assistance  to  designated  sorting 
areas. 

Careful  attention  is  being  given  to  working 
conditions  In  these  highly  mechanized 
plants.  The  objective  is  to  significantly  im- 
prove environmental  conditions  for  the  Pos- 
tal Service  employees. 

The  new  facilities  will  contain  the  best 
.security  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
malls.  New  electronic  surveillance  systems 
as  well  as  direct  visual  observation  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  plant  designs. 

Oreat  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  reduc- 
ing damage  to  mail  to  an  insignificant  level. 
The  equipment  designs  are  being  critically 
reviewed  to  assure  appropriate  damage  elim- 
ination design  practices. 


Postal    Building    Program 

The  Postal  Service  Intends  to  build  30  ma- 
jor postal  buildings,  including  23  preferen- 
tial mail  facilities  and  seven  Bulk  Mall  Cen- 
ters, under  the  fiscal  1972  budget. 

The  list  of  facilities  is  tentative  because 
evolving  mail-handling  concepts  and  avail- 
ability of  existing  buildings  may  necessitate 
changes  in  projects. 

The  30  facilities,  with  their  cost  estimates 
where  available,  include: 

Preferential  Mail  Facilities — Albany,  New 
York  ($11,664,000);  Amarillo,  Texas  ($4,453,- 
000);  Billings,  Montana  ($3,850,000);  Brook- 
lyn, New  York  ($29,536,000) :  Columbus,  Geor- 
gia ($3,957,000);  Hartford,  Connecticut  ($7,- 
347,000);  Honolulu,  Hawaii  ($9,736,000); 
Jackson.  Michigan  (cost  estimate  being  de- 
veloped ) ;  John  P.  Kennedy  Airport  Mall  Fa- 
cility, New  York   ($28  633.000);   Uttle  Rock, 
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Arkansas  ($7,850,000);  Madison,  Wisconsin 
($6,875,000);  Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
($4,181,000). 

Missoula,  Montana  (cost  estimate  being  de- 
veloped) ;  Montgomery.  Alabama  ($4,718,000) ; 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  (cost  estimate  being  de- 
veloped); Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  ($2,- 
537,000);  Reno,  Nevada  ($3,488,000);  Salem, 
Oregon  ($2,840,000);  Shreveport,  Louisiana 
($5,750,000);  Syracuse.  New  York  ($9,337,- 
000);  Waterloo,  Iowa  ($3,506,000);  Wichita, 
Kansas  ($6,161,000);  Youngstown,  Ohio  ($4,- 
117.000). 

Bulk  Mail  Centers — Jacksonville,  Florida 
($13,600,000) ;  Kansas  City,  Missouri  (cost  es- 
timate being  developed;  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania (cost  estimate  being  developed);  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  (cost  estimate  being  devel- 
oped); Seattle.  Washington  ($8,160,000); 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  $13,600,000); 
Memphis.  Tennessee  (cost  estimate  being 
developed) . 

OTHER     FACILITIES     PLANNED 

The  construction  plan  also  calls  for  two 
other  major  facilities  to  be  built  by  private 
capital  and  leased  to  the  Postal  Service:  a 
new  mail  handling  facility  for  the  city  of 
Louisville.  Kentucky,  to  be  located  at  the 
Louisville  airport,  and  a  new  mail  facility 
to  be  located  on  the  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  regional  airport. 

Several  hundred  smaller  postal  facilities 
also  will  be  built  under  the  leased  construc- 
tion program  in  fiscal  1972.  Regional  officials 
will  announce  decisions  on  these  projects 
throughout  the  budget  year. 

The  Postal  Service  has  developed  a  new 
concept  for  specialized  handling  of  bulk  mail 
(periodicals,  advertising,  circulars,  parcel 
post)  and  preferential  mail  (first-class,  some 
newspapers  and  magazines,  air  mail).  This 
approach  has  several  advantages : 

First,  a  greater  degree  of  mechanization 
Is  possible. 

Second,  sites  In  less  crowded  fringe  areas 
can  be  selected  for  facilities. 

Third,  high  grade,  industrial  type  build- 
ings can  be  erected,  rather  than  structures 
that  are  more  appropriate  to  business  areas. 

AREA  MAIL  PROCESSING 

The  building  program  reflects  another  new 
concept  being  used  by  the  Postal  Service 
called  Area  Mall  Processing. 

The  principal  idea  behind  Area  Mall  Proc- 
essing is  that  larger  facilities  equipped  with 
major  mail-handling  machines  which  could 
not  be  Justified  for  small-volume  post  offices 
will  process  mail  brought  In  from  surround- 
ing areas.  Modern,  high-speed  equipment  is 
costly,  and  its  use  is  most  efficient  when  a 
concentrated  mail  volume  peimlts  ojjeratlon 
of  the  machinery  for  a  larger  part  of  the 
working  day. 

A  highly  mechanized  experimental  letter 
sorting  project  also  Is  being  conducted  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  project  relies  on  en- 
coding, a  system  whereby  a  code  is  put  on  an 
envelope  so  that  It  can  be  read  by  machines. 

The  result  of  this  and  other  test  pri^grams 
probably  will  require  adjustments  to  the 
postal  facility  program,  so  that  a  particular 
area  serves  most  efficiently  In  regional  or 
national  plans  for  moving  the  mall. 

Some  changes  have  already  occurred  since 
the  President's  1972  budget  submission.  At 
that  time,  the  postal  public  building  pro- 
gram was  estimated  at  $217,800,000.  This 
estimate  was  prepared  for  the  construction  of 
26  postal  facilities.  Since  the  budget  was 
released,  the  Postal  Service  has  identified 
the  need  for  seven  additional  facilities,  de- 
leted two  of  the  proposed  26  and  advanced 
one  to  the  fiscal  1971  program. 

Thus,  current  planning  for  the  fiscal  1972 
program  Includes  30  projects.  Cost  estimates 
have  been  developed  for  23;  estimates  for 
four  bulk  and  three  pieferential  facilities 
will  be  developed  when  planning  has  been 
completed. 
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Postal  Agrizment  With  Armt  Corps  or 
Enginxers 

The  U.S.  Foetal  Service  plans  to  use  the 
full  capabilities  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers In  carrying  forward  a  large-scale 
modernization  of  American  post  offices  and 
mall  facilities. 

The  arrangement  was  worked  out  between 
Postmaster  General  Wlnton  M.  Blount  and 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  as  an 
alternative  to  Increasing  Postal  Service  man- 
power to  handle  the  large  construction  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  new  Joint  agreement  signed  to- 
day by  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  R. 
Reso(r,  the  Army  engineers  will  select  and 
acquire  sites,  design  new  facilities  and  super- 
vise construction,  ln^>ectlon  and  acceptance 
of  new  buildings. 

"One  of  the  keys  to  improving  the  mail 
service  is  a  more  up-to-date  postal  plant 
built  around  sophisticated,  high-speed  mall 
handling  equipment,"  Mr.  Blount  said. 
"Congress  recently  authorized  the  Postal 
Service  to  undertake  a  modernization  pro- 
gram which  would  make  this  possible." 

PEOVIDE    NFW    efficiency 

For  the  Postal  Service  alone  to  execute  the 
program  would  require  temporary  addition 
to  the  staff  of  many  types  of  personnel. 

Use  of  the  Corps  Is  expected  to  bring  a 
new  degree  of  efficiency  to  the  construction 
program  of  the  Postal  Service.  Swifter  com- 
pletion of  planned  facilities  will  hold  down 
costs  and  make  possible  earlier  occupancies, 
thus  Improving  mall  service. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  In  the  past  has 
rendered  similar  service  to  other  executive 
agencies,  most  recently  Involving  facilities 
for  NASA's  Manned  Space  Program. 

The  Corps  already  has  become  active  In 
maj0(r  postal  projects  by  taking  over  super- 
vision of  construction  of  facilities  at  Kear- 
ney, New  Jersey;  Memphis.  Tennessee;  St. 
Louis,  Missouri;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  and  assuming  responsibil- 
ity for  design  of  Walklkl  Station  In  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


A   TRIBUTE   TO   THE   LATE    HENRY 
ROGERS 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wide  admira- 
tion of  his  high  principled  endeavors 
compels  me  to  notify  my  colleagues  in 
the  Federal  legislature  and,  through  you, 
the  American  public  of  the  untimely 
death  on  Tuesday,  March  2,  1971,  of 
Henry  Rogers  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Rogers,  who  died  at  the  young  age 
of  38,  was  a  talented  building  architect 
and  one  of  Detroit's  most  dedicated  equal 
rights  leaders.  He  was  a  tireless  crusader 
for  the  participation  of  a  rightful  number 
of  black  workers  in  the  construction 
trades.  Moreover,  as  the  chief  planner  for 
several  neighborhood  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects, he  was  devoted  to  making  the  city 
of  Detroit  a  happier  and  healthier  center 
of  urban  life. 

Through  the  contributions  of  the  late 
Henry  Rogers,  the  people  of  Detroit  have 
a  clear  blueprint  from  which  to  erect  an 
environment  of  social  and  economic  har- 
mony. His  deeds  deserve  not  just  to  be 
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remembered,  but  to  be  engineered  into 
complete  realities  for  local  and  national 
good.  ^^_^^_^^_ 

A  WORKERS  PLEA  TO  CONGRESS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  im- 
ports of  leather  and  vinyl  footwear  prod- 
ucts continue  to  take  their  toll  of  Amer- 
ican jobs.  Last  week,  alone,  in  my  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  some  50  employees  of 
a  firm  in  Portsmouth  were  sent  home 
from  their  work.  The  plant  at  which 
these  workers  had  labored  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing has  closed  its  doors  "temporarily"  in 
the  hope  that  something  will  soon  be 
done  to  stop  the  increasingly  harmful 
importing  of  shoes  and  shoe  products 
produced  abroad  under  a  wage  system 
with  which  industry  in  this  country  just 
cannot  complete. 

In  the  last  2  years  when  imports  have 
registered  a  virtual  runaway  percentage 
of  the  American  market,  New  Hampshire 
has  seen  12  major  factories  close  and 
13,150  American  jobs  lost.  Every  indi- 
cation is  that  1971  will  be  yet  another 
year  of  lower  shoe  business  for  New  Eng- 
land producers.  This  situation  must  stop. 

Congress  should  act  immediately  on 
orderly  marketing  legislation — not  to 
completely  cut  off  imports — but  to  re- 
quire a  limitation  of  imports  to  a  base 
period— 1967-68 — in  which  foreign 
sources  had  a  considerable  but  not  ex- 
cessive share  of  the  marketplace.  Not  so 
in  1970. 

For  the  readers  of  the  Record,  I  am 
including  three  articles  which  psunt  a 
bleak  situation  already  in  existence  in 
New  England  in  terms  of  jobs  being  ex- 
ported. One  is  an  article  appearing  in  the 
March  3  issue  of  the  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
Herald  entitled  "Welpro,  Inc.  Still  Hopes 
To  Resume."  Another  is  a  March  6  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  State  Edition  of  the 
Manchester,  N.H.,  Union-Leader  en- 
titled "New  Hampshire  Shoe  Outlook 
Worsens."  And,  the  third  is  a  statistical 
compilation,  with  explanation,  published 
on  March  5  by  the  New  England  Foot- 
wear Association  located  in  Boston, 
Mass.: 
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(From  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)   Herald, 
Mar.  3,  1971] 

Welpro,  Inc.  Still  Hopes  To  Resume 

The  Portsmouth  shoe  firm  Welpro,  Inc., 
has  closed  the  doors  of  Its  Lafayette  Road 
plant,  but  one  of  the  owners  said  today  It's 
hoped  the  shutdown  will  be  temporary. 

The  plant  sent  home  its  50  employes,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  were  women.  Monday  because 
of  the  sagging  retail  market  aggravated  by 
foreign  imports  and  the  business  recession. 

Stanley  Barr,  president,  said  from  the 
parent  compvany  in  Seabrook  today.  "It's 
temporary,  we  hope,  but  because  of  the  un- 
certainties In  the  shoe  industry  we're  not 
sure  what  will  happen. 

"We'll  leave  the  plant  basically  intact  and 
hope  something  will  develop.  We  should  know 
within  a  couple  of  months." 

The  firm  has  employed  up  to  95  personnel 
during  the  jjeriod  of  Just  under  five  years  It's 
been  open. 

Welpro  started  In  May  1966,  using  ma- 
chinery that  uses  a  welding  process,  that 
virtually  eliminates  stitching  In  shoe  manu- 
facture. 

(From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader, 

Mar.  6,  1971) 

Industry    Expert    Reports    New   Hampshire 

Shoe   Outlook    Worsens 

The  shoe  Industry  in  New  Hampshire  faces 
further  declines  In  employment  and  out- 
put In  1971  because  of  an  alarming  increase 
in  imports  of  foreign  footwear,  reports  Max- 
well Field,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
New  England  Footwear  Association,  in  his  an- 
nual review  of  conditions  In  the  shoe  Indus- 
try in  New  England. 

The  foreign  competition  affects  New  Hamp- 
shire more  so  than  most  shoe  states.  Field 
said,  "because  women's  shoes  account  for 
over  50  per  cent  of  all  shoes  produced  In 
New  Hampshire." 

Referring  to  Manchester,  Field  said: 

"Manchester,  as  the  leading  shoe  city  in 
the  state,  with  4,300  shoeworkers  employed 
last  January,  Is  also  adversely  affected  by 
rising  Imports  totals.  For.  It.  too.  has  a  large 
concentration  of  women's  shoe  operations." 

Field  states  that  the  shoe  manufacturing 
Is  the  No.  1  industry  In  New  Hampshire.  Not 
only  Is  It  the  largest  employer  of  labor  In 
the  state,  but  It  Is  the  major  Industry  In 
most  of  the  20-odd  cities  and  towns  where 
shoe  plants  are  operating  today. 

He  went  on: 

"In  January.  1971,  there  were  only  13,000 
shoeworkers  employed  In  the  state  and  this 
represents  a  drop  of  10  per  cent  from  the 
14.650  workers  in  January.  1970.  These  figures 
were  prepared  by  the  N.H.  Department  of 
Employment  Security. 

"Compare  these  figures  with  the  totals  for 
1968  when  56  shoe  factories  were  listed  with 
total  employment  of  18,000  workers. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  OVER-THE-FOOT  FOOTWEAR 
(Thousand  pairs;  thousand  dollars! 
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"The  sharp  decline  In  employment  in  New 
Hampshire's  major  Industry — footwear — from 
1968  through  1970  Is  accounted  for  In  major 
part  by  the  fact  that  12  shoe  factories  ceased 
operations  and  13,150  workers  lost  their  Jobs. 

"ALARMING    INCREASES 

■New  Hampshire's  shoe  Industry,  unfortu- 
nately, will  witness  lower  operations  and  em- 
ployment m  1971.  This  vinfavorable  situa- 
tion is  largely  due  to  alarming  increases  in 
imports  of  foreign  footwear.  And  It  affects 
New  Hampshire  more  so  than  most  shoe 
states  because  women's  shoes  account  for 
over  50  per  cent  of  all  shoes  produced  In  New 
Hampshire. 

"The  rate  of  foreign  shoes  imported  Into 
this  country  has  been  steadily  Increasing  at 
alarming  rates  every  year  during  the  Sixties 
and  is  continuing  Into  the  Seventies. 

"It  reached  the  highest  level  ever  In  1970, 
to  the  astounding  total  of  235  million  pairs 
of  imports  of  leather  and  vinyl  (non-rubber) 
footwear.  This  was  equal  to  fully  42  per  cent 
of  U.S.  shoe  production  o'  660  million  pairs 
produced  last  year  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  U.S.  market  supply  for  footwear. 

"For  1971.  we  forecast  total  U.S.  footwear 
Imports  (non-rubber)  will  soar  to  280  million 
pairs,  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

"Only  quota  legislation  limiting  imports  in 
future  years  to  reasonable  levels,  as  pro- 
posed consistently  for  over  10  years  by  lead- 
ers in  our  Industry,  can  stave  off  further 
factory  closings  and  loss  of  Jobs  In  New 
Hampshire's  leading  Industry.  This  requires 
positive  action  both  by  members  of  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

"The  year  1971  Is  the  year  of  decision  for 
such  legislation." 

His  forecast  for  the  other  two  New  Eng- 
land shoe  states.  Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
are  in  a  similar  vein. 


Imports — January  1971 
Imports  of  Leather  and  Vinyl  footwear  are 
off  to  a  lightning  start  with  a  total  of  38,926,- 
000  pairs  entering  this  country  In  January — 
a  30"^^  Increase  o^er  January  1970. 

The  f.o.b.  value  of  this  footwear  was  $57.- 
677,900.  which  registered  a  36%  Increase  over 
January  1970.  It  seems  that  Imports  are  no 
longer  sis  cheap  as  they  used  to  be.  Not 
only  are  the  pairs  pouring  In,  but  they  are 
pouring  m  at  a  greater  expense.  The  year 
1970  saw  a  28%  Increase  In  value.  Cheap 
vinyl  footwear  Increased  38%  In  value  from 
1969  to  1970.  Leather  footwear,  which  totaled 
120,000.000  pairs  in  1970,  increased  26%  In 
value  from  1969  to  1970. 

Our  estimate  for  1971  Imports  Is  now  placed 
at  282,000,000  pairs.  The  question  now,  in 
light  of  the  January  figures  Is:  Could  Imports 
for  1971  go  higher  than  that? 


January  1971 


Average  monthly,  1970 


Type  at  footwear 


Pairs 


Value 


Average  value 
per  pair 


Pairs 


Value 


Average  value 
per  pair 


Leather  and  vinyl — total 

Leather,  exclusive  slippers 

Mens,  youths,  boys .-. 

Womens,  misses 

Childrens,  Infants 

Moccasins 

Other  leather  Oncludes  work  and  athletic) 

Slippers 

Vinyl  supported  uppers 

Mens  and  boys 

Womens  and  misses - 

Childrens  and  infants 

Soft  soles 


28,094.7 


$56,952.2 


$2.03 


18.619.8 


144.303.6 


$2.38 


14,203.3 


44,446.3 


3.13 


9,970.0 


35,628.0 


3.57 


3,521.3 
9. 495. 8 

916.1 
31.4 

238.7 


14,703.4 

27,508.8 

1,326.9 

39.7 

867.5 


4.18 

2,788.6 

2.90 

6.328.4 

1.45 

561.9 

1.26 

44.7 

3.63 

246.4 

12,624.5 

21.055.1 

850.2 

51.4 

1,046.8 


4.53 
3.33 
1.51 
1.15 
4.25 


6.7 

21.8 
12,484.1 

3.25 
.90 

26.1 
8,623.7 

67.4 
8,608.3 

2.58 

13,884.7 

1.00 

2,077.1 

2, 425. 2 

9,080.5 

869.5 

108.9 

1.17 
.86 
.78 
.86 

1,355.4 

6.440.7 

695.6 

132.1 

1,799.1 

6. 146. 4 

569.6 

93.2 

1.33 

10,570.2 

.95 

1,111.0 

.82 

126.4 

.71 
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January  1971 


Average  monthly,  1970 


Type  of  footwear 


Pairs 


Value 


Average  value 
per  pair 


Pairs 


Value 


Averaga  value 
per  pair 


Other  nonrublwr  types— Total 830.  5725.7 

Wood - 

Fabric  uppers 

Other,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Nonrubber  footwear— Total  28,925.3  57  677. 9 

Rubber  soled  fabric  upper..  4,596.1  4,971.7 

Grand  toUl— All  types 33.521.4  62,649.6 


$.87 


$1,012.2 


$1, 458. 1 


$1.44 


79.4 
521.2 
230.0 


199.9 
381.9 
143.9 


324.3 
304.6 
83.2 


829.9 
506.1 
122.1 


1.99 
1.08 


19.632.0 
3,983.9 


45, 761. 7 
3, 758. 2 


2.5S 
.84 
1.47 

Tn 

.94 


1.87 


23, 615.  9 


49,519.9 


2.10 


Note:  Details  tuy  not  add  up  doe  to  rounding.  Figures  do  not  iaclude  imports  ot  waterproof  rubber  footwear,  lories.  and  slipper  socks.  Rubber  soled  fabric  upper  footwear  includes  nfln.Ani«n/.>n 
selling  price  types.  ■vii-.^iiiiiigin 


MILITARY    MANPOWER    PROCURE- 
MENT IN  THE  19TH  CENTtTRY 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  until  the  Civil  War  did  our 
Nation  choose  to  impose  a  system  of  na- 
tional conscription.  And  the  system 
proved  to  be  selective,  inequitable,  and 
divisive.  According  to  a  study  prepared 
for  the  Oates  Commission  by  Mr.  Jack 
Raftise: 

Both  North  and  South  had  to  suspend 
habeas  corpus  in  connection  with  draft  pro- 
tests, so  that  the  Infringement  of  one  liberty 
led  directly  to  the  removal  of  a  legal  right. 
Bounties  and  substitutions  played  a  large 
part  In  recruiting.  These  monetary  Incentives 
seem  to  have  played  a  considerably  larger 
part  than  the  draft  in  providing  men.  The 
great  majority  of  troops  throughout  the  war 
were  volunteers;  "draft  pressure"  matters  lit- 
tle because  of  exemption,  commutation  and 
substitution  (and  only  a  relatively  small 
numb«r  were  hired  substitutes).  Only  2  per- 
cent of  the  Union  Army  was  conscripted. 

The  Spanish  American  War,  of  course, 
was  fought  with  an  all-volunteer  force. 
The  historical  tradition  of  voluntarism, 
and  the  disruptive  Impact  of  the  draft, 
are  important  factors  to  consider  in  our 
present  deliberation  on  the  all-volimteer 
force.  I  commend  this  Item  to  your  at- 
tention: 


Unitbd  Statis'  Experience  WrrH  Volunteer 
AND  Conscript  Forces 

PART   three:    the   CIVn.   WAR   AND   THE   SPANISH 
AMERICAN  WAR 

Civil  War:  Mass  voluntarism  and  conscrlp- 
Uon 
(By  John  L.  Rafuae) 
The  next  time  the  United  States  con- 
sidered conscription  it  was  enacted.  After 
the  end  of  the  Mexican  War,  there  was  little 
change  In  the  size  of  the  Army  and  the 
United  States  was  unprepared  for  war  In 
1861.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Regular  (Union)  Army  totalled  about  16,- 
215  officers  and  men.  The  authorized 
strength  of  the  Regular  Army  at  that  time 
was  16.400  officers  and  men.  That  small  force 
was  incapable  of  suppressing  a  rebellion  of 
great  magnitude.  It  was  small,  widely  dis- 
persed through  the  West,  untrained  for  large 
scale  operations,  and  commanded  by  old 
men. 

The  militia  remained,  in  theory,  but  it 
had  deteriorated  over  the  years  and  by  1861 
existed  only  on  paper — some  of  the  rosters 
had  not  been  updated  for  25  years.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  then.  Union  and  Con- 
federacy started  even  In  military  manpower 
in  1861. 

When  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  Lincoln 
tried  the  mlUtla.  He  caUed  for  76.000. 
3-month  volunteers  to  supplement  the 
Union  Army,  but  by  the  Battle  of  Bull  Rim 
(July  20) .  most  of  the  enlistees  were  march- 
ing home,  their  obligation  completed.  Next 
the  Regular  Army  was  increased,  and  an 
army  of  volunteers  called  for.  The  govern- 
ment could  not  feed,  clothe  or  outfit  all 
the  700.000.  3-year  volunteers  who  re- 
sponded.>  It  was  totally  unprepared  to  re- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


act.  A  sudden  swelling  of  the  forces  re- 
quired the  government  to  chose  between 
sending  men  to  go  Into  battle  unprepared, 
or  holding  them  out  of  battle  at  the  start 
of  a  war.  The  key  to  flexibility,  then.  Is  im«- 
pMtredness  and  force  size  relative  to  a  threat. 
It  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
method  of  recruitment,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  Civil  War  flood  of  volunteers. 

Recruitment  was  suspended,  then  halted 
■permanently"  (April  3.  1862).  Two  months 
later  a  new  call  for  300.000  volunteers  was 
filled.  By  July  17.  1862.  Congress  passed  n 
Militia  Act  enabling  the  President  to  le\7 
militia  quotas  on  the  states.  The  quotas  were 
to  be  filled  through  either  voluntarism  or 
draft  of  18-45  year  olds.  Another  act,  ap- 
proved the  same  day.  reduced  to  one  year 
the  residence  requirement  for  citizenship  for 
aliens  honorably  discharged  from  the  Union 
Army.  At  least  20  percent  of  the  Union's 
enlisted  men  during  the  war  were  foreign- 
born.'  These  were  men  for  whom  the  com- 
pensations of  military  service  were  relatively 
high,  and  who  volunteer  for  that  reason. 

The  MiUtia  Act  was  not  true  national  con- 
scription; it  was  more  reminiscent  of  the 
Revolution  than  of  later  wars.  The  system 
provided  for  substitutes  and  local  bounties 
and  ended  volunteer  recruitment.  When  It 
was  greeted  by  widespread  resistance  and 
rioting,  Lincoln  suspended  habeas  corpus  and 
13.000  reslsters  were  imprisoned.  Militia  draft 
bounties  and  substitutes  pay  ended  other 
voluntarism  and  helped  pave  the  way  for  the 
next  step — the  national  conscription  law.' 

It  is  often  stated  that  conscription  was 
used  during  the  Civil  War  because  volun- 
tarism had  failed.  The  record  does  not  sup- 
port such  a  statement.  Table  4  enumerates 
Union  calls,  quotas,  and  respondents  during 
the  Civil  War. 


TABLE  4.— NUMBER  OF  MEN  CALLED  FOR,  PERIODS  OF  SERVICE.  QUOTAS 

,>  AND  NUMBER  FURNISHED  UNDER  EACH  CALL  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Date  o(  call  or 
proclamation 

Number 
called  for    Periods  of  service 

Quotas 

assigned 

Number 
obtained 

Date  of  call  or 
proclamation 

Number 
called  for    Periods  of 

service 

Quotas 

assigned 

Number 
obtained 

Totoli 

— .    2,942,748 

75.(X)0    3  months. 

2,  759. 049 

'  2, 690, 401 

Aug  4.1862 

ToUl 

June  15.  1863 

Oct.  17,  1863 . 

Feb.  1.  1864 

Mar.  14,  1864 

Apr.  23.  1864 

July  18,  1864 

Dec.  18.  1864 

300.000    9  months. 

.■■.'.'.■      ido. MO    emonthi; 

300.000    3years... 

200.000 

200.000    3  years... 

85.000    100  days.. 

500.000    1,2.  and  3 

300,000 do  .. 

..    334.835 

87,588 

Apr.  15,1861 

73,391 
611.827 

93,326 

714,231 

15,007 

M.  342, 110 

May  3, 1861,  volunteers 

42.034    3  years 

22,714  .   .  .do 

18.000 do 

500,000 do 

3  months 

16,361 

May  3,  1861.  regulars 

May  3,  1861.  seamen 

July  22  and  25. 1861 

May  and  June  1862 

I      467, 434 

186,981 
113,000 
346,746 
290,000 

5  374,807 

284,021 
83,652 

years 

384,882 
204.568 

Total 

July2.  H62 

V.V/    'mm' i'iiin.V// """.'.'. 

!;"334.835 

822,564 
431.958 

Totals. 


2,942,748  2,759,049       2,690.401 


>  Provost  Marshal  General.  "Final  Report  Made  to  the  Secretary  of  War"  (Washington,  1866). 
app..  pt.  I.  p.  160. 

•  The  totals  derived  from  different  official  records  vary  appreciably  even  i  n  the  Report  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  General  As  in  other  wars,  short-term  militiamen  (refluently  reer>li5ted  mailing 
accurate  personnel  accounlinj  impossible.  Based  on  this  table,  it  all  enlistments  were  reduced. 
to  a  3-year  standard,  the  estimated  total  enrollment  in  the  Union  Army  is  approiimately  2.325.0O0. 
but  many  of  that  number  were  reenlistments.  The  number  ot  individuals  who  served  was  probably 
close  to  half  the  2.700.000  shown.  (Thomas  L.  Livermore.  "Numbers  and  Losses  in  the  Civil  War 
in  America:  1861-1865"  sets  the  3-year  figure  at  1,556,678  for  the  Union  and  1,082,119  for  the 
Confederacy.) 


'  Includes  86.724  paid  commutations,  eicludlng63.322  men  furnished  at  various  times  for  various 
periods  of  service. 

•  Upton,  op.  cit.,  p.  257  states  that  "By  Jan.  1 ,  1863.  the  Army  attained  a  maiimum  ol  only  25,436. 
which  was  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  (orce  then  in  the  field."  During  the  entire  war  he  puts 
the  percentage  of  regulars  to  total  troops  at  .3  percent  saying.  "Give  men  a  choice  between  regulars 
volunteers,  and  militia,  and  they  will  invariably  select  the  organisation  whose  laiity  ot  discipline 
IS  greatest." 

>  Includes  35.883  men  raised  and  52,288  paid  commutations  (July  1863  draft). 
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Through  May  and  June.  1862  calls  of  686.- 
OOO  were  easily  met  and  exceeded,  as  822.500 
men  enlisted,  714.000  of  them  for  three  years. 
These  men  were  unaffected  by  draft  pressure. 
Kurtber.  caUs  through  August.  1862.  brought 
a  total  of  1.3342.110  enlistments,  1.146.189  of 
which  were  for  three  years.  These  numbers 
of  long-term  enlistments  seem  even  larger 
when  considered  relative  to  the  population 
base  Table  5  compares  the  total  number  of 
males  in  the  18-46  age  group  In  1861-62  with 
equivalent  figures  for  1960.  1970,  and  1975 
and  show  proportionate  force  levels  based  on 
Civil  War  voluntarism. 

TABLE  5.-MALE  POPULATION  BY  YEAR  AND  LONG-TERM 
VOLUNTEERS 


Population 


Long-term  volunteers 


Year 


Ages,  18 
te4S 


Year 


Ages,  18 
to  45 


1861-62  (Union) 5,018,000  1861-62  714,231 

iegn                        .  31,736,000  1960  4,456.800 

{jTO ....36,974,000  1970  5.313,450 

J75 ...37,633,000  1975  5,408,150 


On  P^bruary  9,  1863.  the  Senate  national 
conscription  bill  was  Introduced;  on  Febru-  ' 
ary  16  and  17  It  was  debated  and  passed;  the 
House  debated  and  passed  it  from  February 
23rd  to  25th.  On  February  28th  the  final 
version  was  passed,  and  on  March  3rd  Lincoln 
signed  the  draft  into  law. 

The  1863  Conscription  Law  closed  many  of 
the  loopholes  of  the  earUer  Militia  Act.  A  fee 
of  1300  purchased  an  exemption,  and  the 
army  then  paid  a  bounty  of  $800  for  a  volun- 
teer. Though  like  some  1814  proposals,  the 
1863  law  was  no  graduated  tax — It  discrimi- 
nated against  the  poor  and  favored  the  rich. 
The  new  draft  was  met  by  great  violence 
and  rioting,  most  spectacularly  In  New  York, 
where  10.000  federal  troops  were  required 
to  restore  order. 

Fear  of  recurrent  violence  prompted  cities 
and  sUtes  to  add  to  the  federal  bounty,  so 
volunteer  recruitment  became  active  and 
competitive  again.  Only  10,000  *  draftees  en- 
tered the  army  in  1863,  and  the  number  of 
volunteers  was  more  than  12  times  greater. 
Congress  (1864)  eliminated  commutation,  so 
substitutes  became  slgnlflcantly  more  expen- 
sive. 

In  general,  the  draft  law  excluded  the 
physically  or  mentally  unfit  and  convicted 
felons  and  exempted: 

1.  Vice  President,  Federal  Judges,  heads  of 
Federal  executive  departments,  and  gover- 
nors 

2.  Men  VTlth  certain  specified  types  of  de- 
pendents 

The  law  divided  enrollees  Into  two  classes: 
Class  I— all  persons  20-35  and  unmarried 
persons  35-45;  Class  II— all  other  enrollees. 
Class  II  enrollees  would  not  be  called  until 
the  C!lass  I  pool  was  exhausted. 

There  were  over  2.000.000  enUstments  and 
reenlistments  in  the  Union  Army  during  the 
War,  though  the  actual  strength  at  any  time 
never  reached  half  that  figure.  In  addition 
to  short  terms  of  service,  casualties  were 
extremely  heavy.  Further.  16.365  men  de- 
serted from  the  Regular  Army  and  182.680 
from  vdimteer  units  in  the  Union.'  The 
South  had  the  same  problem,  which  got 
worse  with  the  years.  According  to  Clement 
Eaton*  "the  low  pay  and  tremendous  Infla- 
tion contributed  to  the  large-scale  desertion 
of  (Confederate)  soldiers  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war  ..."  In  terms  of  gold  back- 
ing for  the  pay,  the  Confederate  soldier's  pay 
was  worth  $0.90/month,  as  compared  to  the 
Union  private's  •6.40/month  In  1864. 

In  addition,  the  Union  paid  enlistment 
bo\mties  to  1,722,660  men  as  shown  In  table 
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Table  6. — Bounties  paid  upon  Union 
Enlistees ' 

Recipients  of  «100  federal  boun- 

^IS -— — »1, 168,868 

Recipients  of  (200  federal  boun- 
ties   10.«>6 

Recipients  of  $300  federal  boun- 
ties   496,706 

Recipients  of  $400  federal  boun- 

tl«K 158,607 

ToUl  recipients  of  federal 

bounties   1,723,660 

Total  payment  of  federal 

bounUes   300.233,600 

Local  bounties  total  (un- 
known distribution/ 
person)    285,941,038 

In  this  discussion  of  wages  and  monetary 
incentives  for  enlistment,  one  other  point 
should  be  made.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  Ne- 
groes, free  or  not,  were  excluded  frwn  the 
Regular  Army,  though  they  had  fought  in 
militia  or  volunteer  units  in  every  other 
American  war.  The  17  July  1862  Act  pro- 
vided for  the  enlistment  of  Negroes,  but  paid 
them  only  $10  per  month,  $3  of  which  was 
kept  to  pay  for  their  clothing.  An  Act  of  34 
February  1864  included  Negroes  in  the  dralt 
at  the  lower  pay  rates.  Finally,  on  15  June 
1864,  a  law  was  enacted  which  provided  all 
Negro  enlistees  with  the  same  pay  and  cloth- 
ing as  other  troops  and  a  bounty  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100.  The  Act,  retroactive  to  January 
1864.  covered  "all  persons  of  color  who  were 
free  on  the  19th  AprU,  1861.  .  .  ."  Later  In 
1864  the  new  Attorney-General  ruled  that 
enlistees  freed  by  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation ( 1  January  1863 )  were  entitled  to  the 
same  pay  and  bounty  as  other  volunteers.  An 
Act  of  3  March  1865  made  all  pay  and  allow- 
ances equal  for  all  troops.  More  than  186.000 
Negroes  ^  served  in  the  Union  forces  segre- 
gated units.' 

According  to  Army  historians '"  "the  ulti- 
mate number  of  troops  mobilized  by  the  U.S. 
during  the  Civil  War  was  a  fine  achievement 
In  military  manpower  procurement,  but  the 
methods  by  which  those  men  were  procured 
clearly  demonstrated  how  not  to  raise 
armies." 

The  Civil  War  is  Important  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  draft.  It  was  fought  largely  to 
uphold  the  central  government  and  for  the 
first  time  a  central  (national)  draft  was  en- 
acted. Both  NM^h  and  South  had  to  sus- 
pend habeas  corpus  in  connection  with  draft 
protests,  so  that  the  infringement  of  one 
liberty  led  directly  to  the  removal  of  a  legal 
right.  Bounties  and  substitutions  played  a 
large  part  In  recruiting.  These  naonetaiy  In- 
centives seem  to  have  played  a  considerably 
larger  part  than  the  draft  In  providing  men. 
The  great  majority  of  troops  throughout  the 
war  were  volunteers;  "draft  pressure"  mat- 
tered little  becavise  of  exemption,  conmiuta- 
tion  and  substitution  (and  only  a  relatively 
small  number  were  hired  substitutes).  Only 
2  percent  of  the  Union  Army  was  conscripted. 
Spanish  American  War 
There  was  no  draft  during  the  Spanish 
American  War.  The  brevity  and  popularity  of 
the  war  may  be  the  main  reasons,  but  mili- 
tary wages  were  also  higher  than  an  enlistee 
might  get  In  civilian  life.  In  addition,  casual- 
ties were  low. 

Revolt  against  Spanish  rule  had  flared  In 
Cuba  in  1896.  but  by  October  1897.  the  ten- 
sion between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
eased  as  a  result  of  Spanish  concessions. 
Then,  on  16  February.  1898.  the  United  States 
battleship  Maim  blew  up  in  Havana  harbor. 
On  9  March  Congress  unanimously  voted 
$50,000,000  for  national  defense  and  on  11 
April.  President  McKlnley  asked  Congress  for 
authority  to  Intervene  in  Cuba. 

The  Regular  Army  was  cxtiered  to  con- 
centrate at  New  Orleans,  Tampa,  Mobile,  and 
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Cblckamauga.  Tennessee  for  training.  Con- 
gress passed  a  joint  resolution  which  was 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  and 
McKlnley  signed  it.  On  April  22nd  the  Con- 
gress passed  "An  Act  to  provide  for  tem- 
porarily increasing  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war.  " 
According  to  the  act,  the  Army  would  be 
composed  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
Volunteer  Army  which  would  Include  the 
militia  when  in  federal  service.  The  Presi- 
dent could  call  volunteers  (18  to  45  years 
old)  for  2  years  service,  and  militia  units 
volunteering  as  a  body  would  be  accepted 
as  a  unit  Into  the  Volunteer  Army.  Other 
units  could  be  raised  by  states. 

On  AprU  34th  a  bUl  was  Introduced  to 
raise  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  by  20  percent 
In  time  of  war  IX  no  "special  duty"  pay  were 
provided.  The  following  day  Congress  de- 
clared that  a  state  of  war  had  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  since 
April  21.  1898,  and  on  AprU  26,"  the  30  per- 
cent wartime  pay  raise  became  law  without 
question  or  debate  In  either  House  of  Con- 
gress. The  flood  of  legislative  action  Is  im- 
pressive, but  the  nation  was  again  largely 
unprepared  for  war.  The  army  was  once  again 
faced  with  the  task  of  preparing  and  fight- 
ing at  the  same  time. 

By  the  end  of  May.  125.000  had  answered 
the  first  call  to  arms,  a  second  call  (for  75,- 
000)  had  been  issued  and  an  Increase  (to 
66.000)  in  the  Regular  Army  was  authorized. 
Enlistees  filled  the  quotas,  but  the  great  In- 
flux of  volunteers  was  never  properly  out- 
fitted— they  wore  winter  blue  uniforms  in  the 
semi-tropical  battles,  fired  old  rifles,  and  let 
the  Rough  Riders  charge  San  Juan  HUI  with- 
out horses.  Though  fewer  than  400  Ameri- 
cans died  in  battle,  more  than  4000  died 
from  disease,  accident,  or  other  causes. 

^OOT^fOTE8 

1  Upton,  op.  at.,  336. 

-  Lonn.  Ella.  Foreigners  in  the  Union  Army 
and  Navy  (Baton  Rouge.  University  of  Louisi- 
ana Press.  1962)  pp.  581-682.  Foreigners  in 
the  Confederacy  (Chapel  Hill.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  1940)  by  the  same 
author  shows  the  proportion  as  less  clear,  but 
much  lower  in  the  South. 

'The  Presidential  ProcUamatlon,  Including 
calls  for  troops,  suspension  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  others,  are  included  in  the  Provost 
Marshal  General's  Report,  Appendix  Pa-t  n, 
pp.  206-376. 

'In  the  first  call  of  1883.  283.441  were 
caUed.  9.881  inducted,  26.002  furnished  sub- 
stitutes, and  52.288  paid  the  $300  fee.  Provot 
Marshal  Oeneral's  Report,  Part  II.  p.  28. 
'  Ibid.,  Appendix  Part  I.  3Mf. 
•A  History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
p.  100. 

'Provost    Marshal    General's   Report.   Ap- 
pendix Part  I.  pp.  313-333. 
» /Wd.,  Part  n.  p.  69. 

•  Eight  years  after  the  Olrll  War  (3  March. 
1873 )  an  Act  provided  that : 

All  colored  persons  who  enllttad  during  the 
late  war  and  are  now  prohibited  from  receiv- 
ing bounty  and  pensions  on  account  of  being 
borne  on  the  rolls  of  their  regiments  as 
"Slaves,"  shaU  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  to  bounty  and  pensions  as  though  they 
had  not  been  slaves  at  the  time  of  their  en- 
listment. 

The  Inequities  in  pay,  bounties,  clothing 
and  allowances  were  finally  removed  by  that 
Act  as  the  Union  recognized  its  obligation. 
This  brief  outline  of  the  policies  toward  Ne- 
groes to  the  ClvU  War  Is  from  A  Compendium 
of  the  Pay  of  the  Army  from  1785  to  1888. 
Washington,  Ckjvernment  Printing  Office, 
1888,  pp.  53-63. 

"J  Kreldl>erg  and  Henry,  HUtory  of  Military 
Mobilization  (Washington,  1946),  p.  97. 

>'  An  Act  for  the  Better  Organization  of 
the  Line  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States" 
(HR  9878).  united  States  Statutes  at  Large 
30  STAT  364-366. 
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NATIONAL  VOTING  AGE  CHANGE 
URGED 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Min- 
nesota Legislature  in  1969  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  19.  I  was 
proud  to  have  been  the  author  of  this 
measure  which  was  approved  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  in  the  last  election. 

Congress  will  soon  take  final  action  on 
a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to 
give  the  right  to  vote  to  all  persons  18 
years  and  older.  We  need  to  have  this 
action  taken  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
the  State  legislatures  can  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  ratify  the  amendment  in 
advance  of  the  1972  elections.  The  prob- 
lems and  costs  of  bilevel  registration  and 
eligibility  are  staggering. 

Minnesota's  Secretary  of  State,  Arlen 
Erdahl,  spoke  to  this  point  in  a  recent 
interview  carried  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Daily  of  March  4.  Because 
this  article  points  out  the  problems  the 
States  presently  have,  I  am  inserting  the 
entire  text  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
National  Voting  Ace  Change  Urged 
(By  BUI  Richardson) 

The  state's  chief  election  ofBclal  said  yes- 
terday that  the  most  expedient  method  of 
standardizing  voting  ages  would  be  an 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Arlen  Erdahl.  secretary  of  state,  also  said 
in  an  interview  that  he  also  would  seek  leg- 
islative authorship  of  a  resolution  asking 
Congress  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  solve 
the  dual-voting  age  problem. 

Minnesota  law  allows  voting  for  state  and 
local  oeSclals  at  19  years  of  age  whUe  federal 
law  allows  18  year  olds  to  vote  for  President 
and  vice  president. 

The  congressional  amendment  would  be 
submitted  to  the  state  legislatures,  most  of 
which  are  now  m  session.  Three  quarters  of 
the  legislatures  would  have  to  concur  for  the 
amendment  to  be  ratified. 

Erdahl  said  other  routes  that  could  be 
taken  to  rediice  the  voting  age  would  include 
a  state  constitutional  amendment — the 
method  used  to  reduce  the  state's  ai-yecu'- 
old  voting  law  to  19  last  fall. 

"The  problem  with  that."  Erdahl  said.  "Is 
that  the  amendment  has  to  be  on  the  ballot 
In  a  general  election.  That  would  make  the 
next  eligible  election  the  fall  of  1972  and  the 
18  year  olds  wouldn't  be  able  to  vote  for  state 
offlcera  untu  1974." 

Erdahl,  authcw  of  19-year-old  voting  legis- 
lation while  a  state  representative,  admitted 
chances  of  quickly  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion are  not  good. 

"I  got  a  letter  today  from  U.S.  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh  (D-Ind.)  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  constitutional  amendments  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  saying  that 
most  of  the  state  legislatures  are  now  In  ses- 
sion or  could  be  called  Into  special  session 
so  that  means  If  the  Congress  could  act  the 
states  could  conceivably  approve  the  change. 
But  legislatures  Just  don't  move  that 
qvUckly." 

Nine  states  now  have  voting  ages  under 
21,  but  only  three,  Georgia.  Hawaii  and  Ken- 
tucky, have  reduced  the  voting  age  to  18. 

Maine  and  Nebraska  allow  20  year  olds  to 
vote  while  la  Massachusetts,  Minnesota  and 
Montana  19  year  olds  may  vote. 
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These  nine  states  will  be  required  to 
maintain  two  voting  records — one  for  those 
who  can  vote  tor  President  and  vice  presi- 
dent, U.S.  senator  and  representatives  and 
one  for  those  who  can  vote  for  governor  dovim 
to  county  commissioner. 

"While  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law 
th*  Supreme  Court's  decision  (to  split  the 
responsibility  for  setting  voting  ages  between 
state  and  federal  governments)  may  have 
been  correct,  the  result  is  morally  indefensi- 
ble," the  Bayh  subcommittee  reports. 

"There  is  no  basis  whatsoever  in  policy  or 
logic  for  denying  these  citizens  (in  Min- 
nesota 18  year  olds)  the  right  to  vote  in  state 
and  local  elections  when  by  bearing  the 
responsibilities  they  may  vote  in  federal 
elections." 

The  Bayh  subcommittee  report  states 
that  the  arguments  in  support  of  a  reduced 
voting  age  are  as  valid  for  the  states  as  the 
federal  government. 

"Moreover,  many  of  the  problems  that 
most  concern  our  younger  citizens  are  large- 
ly matters  of  local  and  state  policy:  the 
quality  of  education  at  all  levels;  the  state 
of  the  environment:  planning  and  commu- 
nity development,"  the  report  says. 

Erdahl  and  the  subcommittee  both  ex- 
pressed concern  with  the  cost  of  the  dual-age 
voting. 

"The  largest  costs  will  stem  from  the  need 
to  purchase  new  voting  equipment,"  the  re- 
port says.  "A  majority  of  votes  cast  in  Amer- 
ica today  are  cast  on  voting  machines.  In  the 
Interest  of  the  greatest  accuracy,  a  separate 
machine  should  probably  be  provided  in  each 
polling  place  so  that  no  administrative  errors 
would  allow  an  under  21  (under  19  In  Minne- 
sota) voter  to  vote  in  state  or  local  elections." 
Voting  machines  cost  more  than  $2,000 
apiece  meaning  a  possible  expense  of  $6  mil- 
lion to  Minnesota  taxpayers. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  hazard  a  guess  on 
the  cost  to  Minnesota,"  Erdahl  said.  "But  the 
extra  voting  machines  are  going  to  cost 
something.  I  really  think  the  most  costly 
thing  will  be  the  confusion  that  will  result." 
"Moreover,  a  substantial  increase  in  voting 
personnel  will  be  required  by  dual-age  voting 
even  In  Jurisdictions  relying  on  new  voting 
machines,"  the  subcommittee  reported.  "More 
clerks  will  be  required  to  fill  out  the  two  sets 
of  registration  forms.  More  clerks  will  also  be 
required  to  handle  the  extra  bookkeeping 
which  will  be  involved  when  each  under  21 
registrant  becomes  of  age  and  has  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  election  list." 

The  confusion  Erdahl  spoke  of  is  also  cited 
in  the  Bayh  subcommittee  report. 

"There  is  another  set  of  difficulties  which 
could  bring  chaos  to  the  process  by  which 
we  select  our  President."  the  report  says. 

The  1970  Voting  Rights  Act  provides  "the 
right  to  vote  in  any  state  or  political  subdl-' 
vision  in  any  primary  or  any  election." 

"It  was  clearly  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
let  younger  voters  take  part  in  all  elections — 
not  Just  the  final  determination,"  the  sub- 
committee reported. 

Erdahl  said  the  current  situation  leaves 
many  decisions  on  who  may  vote  and  where 
to  local  election  officials. 

Erdahl  said  some  19  and  20  year  olds  were 
being  refused  registration  by  some  local  elec- 
tion officials  when  they  went  to  register  after 
the  1970  state  constitution  amendment. 

"One  commissioner  of  registration  demand- 
ed personal  certification  from  the  governor 
that  the  amendment  had  passed. "  Erdahl 
said.  "I  Just  hope  this  Isn't  a  preview." 

"Very  few  states  consider  it  possible  to 
complete  action  on  a  state  constitutional 
amendment  in  time  for  the  1972  elections," 
the  Bayh  report  says. 

Of  the  47  states  with  a  voting  age  greater 
than  18  for  state  elections,  change  before 
the  1972  elections  appears  Impossible  in  39 
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states  without  a  federal  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  thing  I  can't  see."  Erdahl  said,  "is 
why.  if  we're  going  to  lower  the  voting  age 
to  18  anyway,  why  we  shouldn't  go  right 
ahead  with  a  federal  constitutional  amend- 
ment rather  than  wait  for  each  state  to  lower 
their  requirements  " 

Constitutional  amendments  have  often 
been  ratified  in  less  than  a  year.  The  23rd 
Amendment — allowing  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  was  ratified  in  nine  months; 
the  13th  Amendment — outlawing  slavery — 
was  ratified  in  10  months,  as  was  the  21st— 
repealing  prohibition. 

■I  think  it  should  be  done  as  quickly  as 
possible."  Erdahl  said.  "I  don't  think  anyone 
has  doubts  about  the  qualifications  of  the 
young  people  anymore." 


HAPPY    BIRTHDAY— BELLE 
MISHKIN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
public  service  is  the  opportunity  to  meet 
people — people  from  different  back- 
grounds, people  with  varied  experiences, 
people  who  are  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  their  country  and  to  their  fellow  man. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  found  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  are  sincere,  dedicated  in- 
dividuals whose  one  goal  in  life  is  to 
leave  this  great  country  and  her  peoples 
in  a  better  condition  than  when  they 
entered. 

I  am  thankful  for  the  opportunity  to 
serve,  and  I  am  thankful  for  the  ac- 
quaintances I  have  made.  Among  those 
I  admire  most,  those  I  respect  greatly, 
and  those  friendships  I  hold  dearest, 
stands  Mrs.  Belle  Mishkin. 

I  first  met  Belle  when  I  entered  the 
California  Assembly,  and  I  am  eternally 
grateful  that  I  had  the  foresight  and 
good  fortune  to  request  that  she  join  my 
staff.  This  decision  proved  to  be  among 
the  wisest  that  I  first  made  in  Sacra- 
mento. At  first,  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised at  her  outstanding  ability;  how- 
ever, I  quickly  came  to  realize  that  the 
exceptional  accomplishment  was  routine 
duty — all  in  a  day's  work — for  Belle 
Mishkin.  Her  knowledge,  her  dedication, 
her  empathy  for  the  problems  of  our 
people — all  proved  to  be  a  tremendous 
asset  to  me  in  serving  the  people  of  Cal- 
ifornia. I  dare  say  that  any  contributions 
I  may  have  made  to  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  our  citizens  may  be  attrib- 
uted, in  no  small  way,  to  Belle  Mishkin. 

When  I  left  the  assembly  and  became 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  I  brought  Belle  with  me. 
Again,  her  devotion  and  knowledge 
served  me  well. 

In  1952,  Mrs.  Mishkin  was  chosen  to 
be  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention — the  convention  which  nom- 
inated Adlai  Stevenson  for  President. 
She  later  served  as  the  personal  secre- 
tary of  Senator  Richard  Richards,  and 
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as  Secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  her  dedication, 
and  devotion  have  not  been  limited  to 
the  political  arena.  She  has  been  active 
in  sustaining  such  community  organiza- 
tions as  the  Red  Cross,  the  Community 
Chest,  and  the  Heart  Fund.  In  addition, 
she  has  been  instrumental  in  the  success 
of  the  United  Nations  chapter  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs.  Mishkin's  son,  Lee,  has  brought 
his  mother  much  pride.  An  animator.  Lee 
created,  "Is  It  Always  Right  To  Be 
Right?"  which  has  been  nominated  for 
an  academy  award. 

On  March  13,  Belle's  many  friends  will 
assemble  at  Michael's  Restaurant  for  a 
birthday  luncheon.  While  I  will  not  be 
able  to  attend  this  function,  my  wife,  Lee, 
and  I  will  be  with  her  in  our  thoughts 
and  we  will  be  wishing  her  a  very  happy 
day  on  her  80th  birthday.  It  has  been, 
indeed,  a  pleasure  to  have  known  her. 


TAX  CREDIT  INCENTIVE  VITALLY 
NEEDED  FOR  BUSINESSES  TO 
HIRE  HARD-CORE  UNEMPLOYED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  37  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  joined  with  me  in  iiitroducing  legis- 
lation to  provide  tax  credits  to  businesses 
for  hiring  the  hard-core  imemployed. 

The  pressing  problem  of  finding  jobs 
for  the  imemployed  is  our  No.  1  do- 
mestic problem.  It  has  been  my  feeling 
that  the  best  way  to  attack  this  drain 
on  our  society  is  by  ere? ting  jobs  in 
private  industry  for  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. 

Government  cannot  create  permanent 
employment  for  all  -'Americans;  and 
should  not  attempt  to  do  so.  However,  I 
believe  Government  can  help  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  2  million  "perma- 
nently unemployed"  in  America. 

In  both  the  90th  and  91st  Congress,  I 
introduced  legislation  to  provide  tax 
credits  to  businesses  which  hire  the  hard- 
core unemployed.  This  bill  is  patterned 
after  the  very  popular  act  allowing  tax 
credits  for  investment  in  new  equipment 
by  businesses.  I  have  previously  testified 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

This  year,  I  have  reintrorluced  my  bill 
to  provide  tax  credits  for  hiring  the  hard- 
core imemployed.  The  bill  has  37  co- 
sppnsors,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
crats. 

The  bill,  H.R.  593,  is  pending  in  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committ>-e.  and 
I  ha/e  written  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
requesting  departmenta'  reports  and 
early  hearings  on  *^e  legislation.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  in  the  past  supported  the 
idea  of  tax  credits  and  incentives  to  busi- 
nesses to  attack  urban  problems. 

Jobs,  I  believe,  are  tha  key  to  getting 
our  economr  moving  again.  Manpow -r 
training  programs,  which  I  have  sup- 
ported, cannot  create  jobs.  Businesses 
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must  be  given  the  necessary  incentives 
to  create  new  jobs  and  to  train  the  hard- 
core unemployed. 

Business  has  already  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  this  through  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,  the  Urban  Co- 
alition, and  other  groups.  My  bill  for 
tax  credits  would  supplement  these  ef- 
forts and  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
will  act  on  the  measure,  which  has  strong 
bipartisan  support. 

The  cosponsors  of  H.R.  593  with  me 
are:  Mr.  Addabbo,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Baring,  of  Nevada;  Mr.  Blackburn,  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Collier, 
or  Illinois;  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia;  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Dickinson,  of 
Alabama;  Mr.  Donohue,  of  Massachu- 
setts: Mr.  DuLSKi,  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Duncan,  of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Eshleman.  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Fascell,  of  Florida; 
Mr.  Fisher,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Freling- 
HUYSEN,  of  New  Jersey:  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Pennsylvania:  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennes- 
see; Mr.  Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Haley,  of  Florida:  Mr.  Halpern,  of  New 
York:  Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Howard,  of 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  Kuykendall,  of  Ten- 
nessee; Mr.  Leggett,  of  California;  Mr. 
LujAN,  of  New  Mexico;  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan:  Mr.  McKinney,  of  Con- 
necticut: Mr.  Pepper,  of  Florida;  Mr. 
Pickle,  of  Texas:  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkan- 
sas; Mr.  RiECLE,  of  Michigan;  Mr. 
Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Thone.  of 
Nebraska:  Mr.  Tiernan,  of  Rhode  Island: 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  of  Virginia:  and  Mr. 
Wolff,  of  New  York. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  INDIAN 
PEAKS  WILDERNESS  AREA  IN 
COLORADO 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Mc- 
Kevitt).  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  set  in  motion  the  procedures 
necessary  to  establish  the  Indian  Peaks 
Wilderness  Area  in  Colorado. 

My  bill  would  direct  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
conduct  suitability  studies  and  hold  pub- 
lic hearings  on  a  proposal  to  set  aside 
this  segment  of  unspoiled  wildemess  in 
the  Arapaho  and  Roosevelt  National 
Forests  directlv  south  of  Rocky  Moim- 
tain  National  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  earliest 
possible  action  by  the  Congress  to  enact 
this  legislation,  for  a  massive  volume  of 
work  must  be  done  before  the  wilder- 
ness area  designation  can  occur.  Under 
the  Wilderness  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  coordinate  the  efforts 
of  various  departments  and  agencies  in 
conducting  land  use  studies,  a  boundary 
study,  a  minerals  study,  and  the  holding 
of  public  hearings.  My  bill  would  require 
that  this  be  accomplished  in  18  months 
or  less  after  its  effective  date.  Even  if 
this  is  accomplished  during  the  next  few 
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weeks,  designation  likely  could  not  be 
effected  until  early  1973. 

Furthermore,  should  the  necessary 
studies  not  be  initiated  by  this  summer, 
the  18-month  deadline  might  become 
imrealistic.  Much  of  the  survey  work 
must  be  conducted  during  favorable 
weather  conditions,  and  in  the  Indian 
Peaks  high  country  the  snowpack  often 
begins  to  build  as  early  as  September. 
In  my  opinion  we  should  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  initiate  the  work 
by  June  1971. 

The  case  for  giving  the  Indian  Peaks 
area  full  protection  as  a  wildemess  area 
is  particularly  compelling,  in  my  opinion. 
The  area  is  one  which  I  have  per- 
sonally visited  and  enjoyed  over  the 
years.  It  contains  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  forests  which  have  remained 
in  their  primeval  state  largely  due  to  the 
very  ruggedness  of  the  terrain.  The  peaks 
for  which  the  area  is  named — Arapaho. 
Arikaree,  Navajo,  Kiowa,  Apache,  Paiute, 
and  Ogallala — stand  as  sentries  over  a 
land  virtually  uncut  by  logging  and  agri- 
cultural clearing. 

Yet,  the  area  lies  unusually  close  to  a 
major  population  area.  More  than  a  mil- 
lion people  live  within  an  hour's  driving 
time  of  the  probable  east  and  south 
boundaries  of  the  area.  This  is  both  for- 
tunate and  unfortunate.  While  on  the 
one  hand  Indian  Peaks  would  be  more 
accessible  to  more  people  than  is  usually 
the  case  with  wildemess  areas,  the  very 
proximity  of  a  megalopolis  brings  about 
pressures  for  commercial  development. 

The  National  Forest  Service,  to  its 
credit,  has  been  diligent  about  preserving 
the  wildemess  characteristics  of  the  In- 
dian Peaks  area  over  the  years.  It  has 
done  this  without  the  region  having  been 
afforded  so  much  as  primitive  area 
status. 

But  special  management  status  simply 
is  not  enough,  in  the  long  term.  Indian 
Peaks  should  be  preserved  in  its  wilder- 
ness state  into  perpetuity. 

While  hearings  still  must  be  held  to 
positively  establish  public  attitudes  on 
this  proposal,  there  is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  the  testimony  will  indicate 
very  broad  and  deep  support,  not  only  in 
Colorado  but  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
have  received  letters  from  literally 
dozens  of  organizations  and  individuals 
in  recent  months  urging  in  the  strongest 
of  terms  that  Congress  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  clear  the  way  for  this 
designation. 

These  expressions  are  summarized 
very  concisely  in  a  statement  of  support 
issued  some  time  ago  by  the  Wildemess 
Workshop  of  the  prestigious  and  influen- 
tial Colorado  Open  Space  Coordinating 
Council. 
The  statement  pxjinted  out  that: 
This  de  facto  wildemess  is  threatened  by 
the  uncontrolled  push  of  population  growth 
In  Colorado  which  cannot  but  damage  or 
entirely  destroy  the  fragile  terrain.  Not  only 
is  this  area  threatened  by  population  growth, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  burgeoning  popu- 
lation which  threatens  the  area  stands  to 
benefit  greatly  from  the  opportunity  of  wil- 
derness experience.  We  feel  the  modem,  eco- 
logical and  scientific  approach  to  manage- 
ment of  this  unique  area  demands  that  It  be 
designated  as  a  wildemess. 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  BILL 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  Introducing  a  joint  resolution  which 
I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  measures  I  have  proposed  since 
I  first  came  to  Congress.  It,  in  essence, 
proposes  to  permit  the  establishment,  on 
a  pilot  basis  of  five  new  medical  schools 
in  conjunction  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  It  is  an  effort  to  increase  the 
number  of  doctors  and  trained  medical 
personnel  necessary  to  run  the  hospital 
and  medical  system  of  this  coimtry  and 
will,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  concrete  step 
forward  in  providing  better  medic&l  care 
not  only  for  veterans,  but  for  the  entire 
population. 

Currently,  the  VA  in  its  166  hospitals. 
202  clinics,  63  nursing  homes,  16  domi- 
ciles and  its  staff  of  some  150,000  physi- 
cians, niirses  and  other  health  care  per- 
sonnel, provide  health  srevices  to  ap- 
proximately 6  million  of  the  28  million 
Americsui  war  veterans.  This  results  in 
more  than  800,000  hospital  admissions 
and  8  million  outpatient  visits  each  year 
at  a  cost  of  over  $2  billion  annually.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  virtually  all  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals  are  at  least 
the  same  quality  as  any  good  community 
hospital  and  many  of  these  hospitals 
serve  as  medical  school  teaching  hos- 
pitals and  are  comparable  to  the  best 
university  hospitals. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
able  to  maintain  the  quality  of  its  care 
even  though  it  has  a  substantially  lower 
patient-staff  ratio  than  the  community 
hospitals  and  teaching  hospitals.  At  a 
time  when  great  concern  Is  being  ex- 
pressed about  the  high  cost  of  medical 
care,  there  seems  to  be  a  deliberate 
ignoring  of  the  fact  that  the  VA  is  pro- 
viding quality  care  at  about  one-third 
the  cost  of  other  medical  systems.  At  a 
time  when  concern  is  being  expressed 
about  a  shortage  of  medical  personnel, 
the  administration  seems  determined  to 
ignore  the  vast  education  programs  of 
the  VA  and  is  proposing  to  cut  the  agency 
program. 

There  is  no  other  system  in  the  United 
States,  nor  for  that  matter  in  the  entire 
world,  which  is  centrally  administered 
and  wliich  is  involved  in  the  education 
of  some  11,000  medical  students  and  5,000 
interns  and  residents  each  year.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  has  recently 
inaugurated  a  new  employment  category 
for  physician  assistants  and  a  number 
of  individuals  are  now  being  trained  for 
this  position  and  are  actively  working  in 
VA  hospitals  in  Muskogee,  Okla.,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  and  Durham,  N.C. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Is 
uniquely  qualified  to  participate  in  the 
establishment  of  new  medical  schools  for 
it  is  currently  afRliated  with  80  medical 
schools,  51  dental  schools,  287  nursing 
schools,  274  universities  and  colleges, 
and  84  community  and  junior  colleges. 
During  the  current  fiscal  year,  50,000 
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students  will  participate  in  more  than 
60  categories  of  training  in  our  institu- 
tions. The  general  public  does  not  realize 
what  a  tremendous  contribution  VA 
medicine  has  made  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. The  fact  that  tuberculosis  is  no 
longer  the  scourge  which  it  once  was  is 
due  to  the  chemotherapy  which  origi- 
nated and  was  practiced  on  a  massive 
scale  in  VA  hospitals.  The  pacemaker 
which  has  saved  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  heart  patients  had  much  of  its  basic 
research  performed  thereon  in  VA  hos- 
pitals. A  research  physician  in  the  Bronx 
VA  hospital  was  the  first  individual  to 
isolate  a  virus  which  could  cause  leuke- 
mia. With  28  million  veterans  in  this 
country,  who  with  their  ftmiilies  consti- 
tute 40  percent  of  our  population,  it  is 
not  strange  for  consideration  to  be  given 
to  better  utilization  of  this  great  facility 
not  only  to  improve  the  care  of  veterans' 
health,  but  to  make  a  greater  medical 
contribution  to  the  entire  population. 

The  bill  which  I  am  supporting  today 
and  which  I  strongly  hope  and  believe 
will  have  favorable  action  during  the  92d 
Congress  authorizes  a  total  of  $15  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  and  a  like  sum  for  each  of  the 
6  succeeding  years.  This  pilot  program 
would  permit  the  Administrator  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  not  more  than  5 
States,  geographically  dispersed,  to  as- 
sist in  the  establishment  of  five  new  med- 
ical schools.  This  would  involve: 

First,  the  leasing  to  the  State  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  appropriate — and 
I  intend  for  such  action  to  be  on  the 
liberal  side — such  excess  lands,  build- 
ings and  structures  under  the  control  of 
the  VA  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  a 
school ; 

Second,  the  extension,  alteration,  and 
remodeling  of  buildings  and  structures 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  them 
suitable  for  use  as  medical  school  facil- 
ities; and 

Third,  the  payment  of  grants  to  reim- 
burse the  States  for  the  cost  of  salaries 
for  the  faculty  of  such  schools  during 
the  initial  12-month  period  of  operation 
and  for  the  next  5  years  thereafter.  Thi- 
latter  provision  is  extremely  liberal  in 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  faculty  salaries 
during  the  first  year,  scaled  down  to  10 
percent  in  the  6th  year.  Thereafter,  the 
State  would  bear  the  entire  cost  of  such 
salaries.  The  overall  plans  for  the  schools 
must  meet  appropriate  professional  and 
other  standards  as  will  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial in  carrying  out  the  mission  of  the 
medical  facility  in  the  school  and  con- 
tain such  other  provisions  as  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  to 
accomplish  the  central  purpose  of  the 
legislation. 

What  this  proposal  envisions  is  the 
use  of  surplus  facilities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  so-called  remote 
areas.  I  have  in  mind  the  use  of  facil- 
ities in  areas  away  from  the  big  cities 
of  our  country  and  the  establishment  of 
comparatively  small  medical  schools, 
but  those  which  would  be  fully  accredit- 
ed and  staffed  at  the  highest  professional 
level.  In  addition,  this  plan  inherently 
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provides  for  the  training  of  additional 
paramedical  personnel  below  the  profes- 
sionEd  standard  of  doctors,  nurses  and 
dentists,  which  would  not  only  increase 
the  ratio  of  staff  to  patients  in  VA  hos- 
pitals, but  provide  for  a  much  larger 
supply  and  reservoir  of  trained  person- 
nel available  to  community  hospitals 
and  university  hospitals  across  the  Na- 
tion. If  this  program  is  established  and 
works  in  the  fashion  which  I  expect  it  to, 
there  is  no  reason  not  to  expect  that  it 
will  have  a  dramatic  effect  in  reducing 
the  great  shortage  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
other  medical  personnel  which  this  coun- 
try so  badly  needs,  if  it  is  fully  imple- 
mented. 

I  believe  10  definite  benefits  may  be 
expected  from  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

First,  there  would  be  better  care  for 
the  veterans  of  this  country. 

Second,  it  would  improve  the  train- 
ing facilities  for  doctors,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  paramedical  personnel  by  placing 
their  training  on  a  higher  level  £ind  pro- 
viding training  for  thousands  who  do 
not  have  that  opportunity  today. 

Third,  the  training  would  provide  a 
greater  supply  of  personnel  not  only  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  but  for  all 
hospitals  of  the  country. 

Fourth,  the  creation  of  new  medical 
schools  would  be  at  least  a  step  to  re- 
duce the  estimated  50,000  shortage  of 
doctors  which  we  And  in  the  country 
today. 

Fifth,  better  medical  care  would  come 
to  "remote"  areas. 

Sixth,  it  would  provide  cooperation  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  F^eral  Gov- 
ernment with  each  meeting  its  individual 
responsibility  to  its  individual  consti- 
tutency. 

Seventh,  by  such  training  we  may  fully 
expect  better  utilization  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

EMghth,  monetary  savings  would  be 
expected  to  flow  from  this  bill  because 
of  the  higher  quality  of  trained  indi- 
viduals performing  medical  tasks. 

Ninth,  it  should  and  undoubtedly 
would  provide  an  increase  in  the  turn- 
over ratio  of  patients  not  only  in  VA 
hospitals,  but  in  all  other  hospitals  af- 
filiated in  this  program,  thus  reducing 
the  cost  of  medical  care  and  returning 
patients  to  their  homes  more  promptly, 
and 

Lastly,  it  would  be  giving  improved 
individual  attention  to  individual  vet- 
erans providing  a  better  quality  of  care 
than  he  has  today. 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  given  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  new  medical 
schools,  those  institutions  which  are  al- 
ready affiliated  with  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals  will  also  benefit  from 
this  proposal.  A  second  $15  million,  on 
a  matching  basis,  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  an  identical  sum  for  the 
6  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Grants  may  be 
made  to  existing  medical  schools  afBli- 
ated  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
where  it  is  found  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  that  such  grants 
will  result  in  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  number  of  medical  students  attend- 
ing such  schools. 
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I  have  carefully  read  the  President  s 
message  on  health  and  hospitalization 
which  was   deUvered   to  the   Congress 
February  18.  This  is  a  massive  program 
which  creates  new  agencies  and  new  or- 
ganizations  to   handle  the  question  of 
health  insurance  and  medical  problems. 
I  note  that  only  two  references  in  this 
lengthy  dociunent  are  made  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  One  is  the  direc- 
tion for  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  ways 
in  which  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  system  can  be  used  to  supple- 
ment local  medical  resources  in  scarcity 
areas.  I  submit  that  the  President  has 
his  priorities  and  procedures  in  reverse 
order.  The  Veterans'  Administration  is 
hospitalizing  approximately  85,000  pati- 
ents today  despite  the  fact  that  his  1972 
budget  proposes  to  reduce  that  figure  to 
79,000.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  provide  an  infini- 
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teslmal  small  amount  of  health  care  in 
the  active  sense  for  citizei^s  of  this  coun- 
try. The  Secretary  of  HEW  should  be 
conferring  with  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  rather  than  the  re- 
verse. Be  that  as  It  may,  I  am  glad  to 
see  some  slight  mention  of  the  facilities 
which  exist  for  providing  health  care 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  of  the  VA. 

If  the  administration  will  support  the 
health  training  program  already  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  adequate 
funds  and  will  support  the  bill  which  I 
am  introducing,  we  will  make  a  sizable 
dent  in  reducing  the  shortage  of  allied 
health  personnel  which  exists  to  such  a 
high  degree  in  the  country  today.  There 
is  no  better  source  for  training  this  type 
of  personnel  than  presently  exists  in  the 
166  hospitals  which  comprise  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  system. 

Again,  I  stress  the  importance  of  this 
measure  smd  the  fact  that  it  is  so  far- 
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reaching  in  its  aspects  and  possibilities. 
I  expect  to  have  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure in  the  immediate  future  and  I  hope 
to  have  the  fullest  sort  of  support  for  this 
measure. 


IMPORTS,  DOMES-nC  PRODUCTION 
AND  EXPORTS,  APPAREL— VAL- 
UED   IN    U.S.    PRICES 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or  nw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  following  chart,  "Im- 
ports, Domestic  Production  and  Elxports, 
Apparel  (knit  and  woven).  United 
States — Valued  in  U.S.  Prices,"  that  was 
inadvertently  left  out  of  the  trade  speech 
I  delivered  yesterday: 


IMPORTS,  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS,  APPAREL  (KNIT  AND  WOVEN),  UNITED  STATES-VALUED  IN  U.S.  PRICES! 

11957-59  dollirs  In  millions) 


Year 


Imports 


Domestic 
production 


1956. 
1957. 
1951. 
1958. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 


J395.7 
435.4 
547.2 

m.t 

920.8 

7«4.7 
1,175.4 


JIO,  055.  5 
10,214.1 
9,922.9 
10, 557. 5 
10,693.8 
10,691.5 
11.498.6 


Imports  as  percent  of 
domestic — 

Exports        Production       Consumption 


$68.0 
71.1 
72.3 
75.9 
86.7 
83.3 
70.7 


Year 


Imports 


Domestic 
production 


Imports  as  p|ercent  ol 
domestic- 
Exports        Production       Consumption 


1 

3.9 

3.8 

4.3 

4.1 

5.5 

5.3 

8.2 

7.7 

8.6 

8.0 

6.8 

6.4 

10.2 

9.3 

1963            Jl,230.4  Jll,635.4 

1964      1,435.9  12,172.9 

1965  ..  .....  1,720.6  12.877.0 

1966.'; 1.857.4  13,122.0 

1967        2,094.7  13,461.9 

1968  '. 2,444.2  13,816.1 

1969  ...  2,939.5  U3,601.0 


J74.7 

ia6 

83.3 

11.8 

96.3 

13.4 

105.9 

14.2 

107.4 

15.6 

115.7 

17.7 

140.1 

21.6 

9.6 
10.6 
11.9 
12.5 
13.6 
15.1 
17.9 


1  To  measure  the  impKt  of  the  physical  volume  of  imports  on  the  do'n^'*' "'*l!i?*i,*!l!  ^^'i'll 
volume  of  irnports  has  been  expresjid  in  terms  of  prices  charged  for  oquivalent  goods  of  domestic 
origin. 


>  Preliminary  estimate. 


AN  AGENDA  FOR  CHANGE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  demanding  change: 
three-fourths  of  the  population  wants 
an  immediate  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam; there  is  increased  alarm  at  the 
human  price  being  paid  by  our  economy 
of  inflation.  There  are  increasingly  more 
Americans  dissatisfied  with  the  propor- 
tion of  the  Federal  budget  and  of  the 
gross  national  product  devoted  to  de- 
fense, and  increasingly  more  Americsms 
frightened  at  the  moimting  cost  of  medi- 
cal care,  food,  and  other  necessities  of 
life.  There  is  demand  for  full  funding 
of  Federal  programs  to  meet  human 
needs:  for  education,  day  care,  better 
housing,  jobs. 

The  present  administration  has  failed 
these  American  people  and  continues  to 
fail  them.  It  has  failed  to  combat  infla- 
tion in  a  way  that  saves  jobs  and  cuts 
profits;  failed  to  fund  programs  that  deal 
with  education,  housing,  manpower, 
health;  and  failed  above  all  to  wind  down 
the  war  In  Indochina  which  is  the  source 
of  much  of  the  trouble  we  find  ourselves 
in. 


The  task  is  now  before  the  Congress, 
and  I  submit  to  that  Congress  the  eco- 
nomic report  of  Mr.  Meany  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  which  lays  out  the  guideUnes  that 
a  concerned  Congress  will  want  to  fol- 
low in  deciding  how  to  turn  our  country 
and  our  economy  around: 

Statement  by  APL-CIO  President  Geobxh: 
Meant  to  the  Joint  Economic  CoMMrrrEE 
OF  the  92d  Congress  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port or  THE  President  Monday,  March  8, 
1971 

American  workers  and  their  unlonB  are 
deeply  dlsturl)e(l  by  the  continuing  economic 
stagnation  In  the  United  States  that  has 
curtailed  production  and  wiped  out  the  jobs 
and  the  Incomes  of  millions. 

They  are  alarmed  by  the  ceaseless  rise  In 
the  cost  of  living,  fueled  by  high  profits  and 
high  interest  rates,  that  is  eroding  the  pur- 
chasing power  and  wrecking  the  hopes  and 
plans  of  millions  more. 

They  are  distressed  at  the  Admmistratlon's 
solicitude  for  corporate  America,  expressed 
through  tax  concessions  and  prodigal  depre- 
ciation allowances,  and  its  disregard  of  the 
public  welfare,  expreaeed  through  cutbacks 
of  government  programs  that  benefit  all  of 
the  people. 

They  are  dismayed  at  the  President's  veto 
of  badly  needed  education,  health  and  man- 
power legislation. 

They  are  Impatient  with  the  Administra- 
tion's inability  to  provide  leadership,  or  to 
cope  with  the  range  of  domestic  problems 
that  must  be  solved  if  America's  progress 
toward  social  and  economic  Justice  for  all  its 
people  is  to  resume. 


They  are  looking  to  Congress  to  fill  the 
void. 

In  the  light  of  the  Nation's  experience 
over  the  last  26  months,  the  AFL-CIO  sub- 
mits that  the  Congress  cannot  look  to  the 
Executive  branch  to  offer  a  coherent,  pro- 
gressive legislative  program  designed  to  meet 
ihe  needs  of  the  present. 

We  believe  the  Congress  must  take  the 
initiative  in  shaping  such  a  program  on  be- 
half of  all  the  people. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  repeatedly  urged  pro- 
gressive action  on  the  Administration,  but 
without  effect.  We  have  repeatedly  warned 
against  the  unbalanced  domestic  policies  the 
Administration  has  chosen  to  pursue,  but 
without  effect. 

The  record  of  the  last  two  years,  in  almost 
every  area  of  domestic  life,  has  been  a  rec- 
ord of  adverse  developments  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  social  fabric. 

Last  month,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cil undertook  a  searching  analysis  of  Amer- 
ica's problems.  We  were  sharply  critical  of 
what  we  found  but  we  did  much  more  than 
criticize.  We  offered  viable,  achievable  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  the  nation  faces. 

In  the  arm  belief  that  these  alternatives 
win  be  of  value  to  the  Congress,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  nation  fully  employed,  at  decent 
wages  and  conditions:  with  sound  policies 
for  realistically  solving  the  problems  of  the 
underprivileged  In  society,  we  submit  to  the 
Congress  our  program  of  specUlc  actions  for 
the  public  good. 

I.   THE   ECONOMIC    PICTURE    IN    1»71 

The  Administration's  "game  plan"  to  com- 
bat inflation  through  an  ecoaomlc  tlow- 
down  has  finally  been  abandoned  In  tbe 
midst  of  Its  tragic  consequences— a  prolonged 
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recession  and  Increasing  unemployment, 
combined  with  an  accelerated  rise  of  living 
coets. 

But  the  new  "game  plan."  recently  out- 
lined in  the  Administration's  budget  and 
economic  reports,  is  a  half-hearted  exercise 
In  success-through-optimism. 

The  unfortunate  results  of  the  discarded 
"game  plan"  are  apparent  In  almost  all  parts 
of  the  economy. 

There  were  5.4  mlUlon  unemployed  In  Jan- 
uary— 6%  of  the  labor  force — up  2  million 
from  a  year  ago  and  2 '/a  million  from  Janu- 
ary 1969,  when  the  "game  plan"  got  under- 
way. 

Economic  distress  has  spread  from  six 
major  industrial  areas,  when  the  Administra- 
tion toolc  ofBce,  to  40  in  January.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Labor  Department  repwrts  substan- 
tial unemployment  in  622  smaller  industrial 
communities. 

Unemployment  rates  are  up  to  17.6%  for 
teenagers,  11.2%  for  construction  workers. 
10.6%  for  the  unskilled,  9.5%  for  Negroes 
and  8.6%  for  the  semi-skilled. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  unemployment 
rates  more  than  doubled  for  professional 
and  technical  workers,  skilled  craftsmen, 
workers  in  factories,  transportation  and 
public  utilities:  doubled  for  construction 
workers;  and  increased  considerably  for  all 
other  major  groups  of  wage  and  salary 
earners. 

Millions  of  additional  workers  have  seen 
their  paychecks  shrink,  as  production  cut- 
backs brought  reductions  in  working  hours. 

However,  the  yearly  rise  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  accelerated  to  6%  in  1970  from 
5.4%  in  1969,  4.2%  In  1968  and  2.8%,  in  1967. 

The  buying  power  of  ttxe  weekly  after-tax 
earnings  of  the  average  non-supervisory 
worker  in  private,  non-farm  emplojrment — 
about  48  million — declined  in  1970  for  the 
second  consecutive  year.  It  was  less  than  in 
1968  and  even  below  1965. 

The  modest  easing  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
monetary  policy  since  February  1970,  was 
sufBcient  to  halt  the  decline  of  the  stock 
market  and  the  threat  of  spreading  business 
bjmkruptcles.  Interest  rates  have  moved 
down  from  their  record  highs,  as  the  demand 
for  business  loans  has  weakened.  But  neither 
the  F'ederal  Reserve  nor  the  Administration 
have  moved  to  drive  interest  rates  down. 

The  government  has  not  taken  decisive 
actions  to  turn  the  economy  around  from 
recession  and  stagnation  to  a  sustained  up- 
turn. A  rising  trend  of  unemployment  con- 
tinues to  threaten  workers  and  their  families. 

With  industry  now  operating  at  only  about 
75%  of  its  productive  capacity,  business  out- 
lays for  new  plants  and  machines  Eire  level- 
ing off — which  means  a  decline  in  the  real 
volume  of  business  Investment,  after  ac- 
counting for  increased  prices.  It  is  unlikely 
that  this  part  of  the  economy  will  pick  up 
substantially  until  sales  rise  enough  to  con- 
vince moet  Industries  that  additions  to  their 
productive  capacity  can  be  operated  profit- 
ably. 

The  expected  surge  of  consumer  spending 
has  not  materialized,  since  most  families 
have  found  their  real  Incomes  declining.  Un- 
til employment,  workers'  buying  power  and 
consumer  expectations  turn  up  significantly, 
no  major  Increases  In  consumer  expenditures 
can  be  expected. 

The  only  parts  of  the  economy  that  are 
expanding  rapidly  are  residential  construc- 
tion and  the  activities  of  state  and  local 
governments,  which  naturally  respond  to  the 
availability  of  credit  at  lower  Interest  rates. 
Residential  construction,  which  was  clob- 
bered by  the  right  economic  squeeze  of  1969 
and  early  1970  Is  now  moving  up — the  strong- 
est growth  sector  of  the  economy  at  present. 
Yet,  even  the  1.8  million  housing  starts  ex- 
pected by  home  builders  in  1971 — up  from 
1.4  million  in  1970 — are  considerably  below 
the  number  required  by  the  national  goal  of 
26  mlUlon  new  and  rehabilitated  units  In 
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10  years,  established  by  the  Housing  Act  of 
1968. 

However,  the  combined  advance  of  resi- 
dential construction  and  the  activities  of 
state  and  local  governments  is  far  from 
enough  to  push  the  entire  national  economy 
forward,  when  all  other  economic  sectors  are 
stagnant  or  growing  slowly.  As  a  result,  busl- 
ess  Inventories  of  goods  on  hand  are  rather 
high,  in  relation  to  sales;  the  number  of 
wage  and  salary  earners  on  non-farm  payrolls 
throughout  the  economy  is  no  greater  than 
in  the  summer  of  1969;  and  the  average 
number  of  weekly  working  hours  is  down 
more  than  2%  from  two  years  ago. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  only  an 
immediate  tmd  substantial  government  stim- 
ulus can  boost  sales  and  production  suffi- 
ciently to  provide  the  growing  number  of  Job 
opportunities  needed  for  the  unemployed 
and  the  growing  labor  force  in  this  period 
of  cutbacks  in  military  production  and  in  the 
size  of  the  armed  forces. 

During  the  last  year,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  Congressional  appropriations  for 
the  expansion  of  programs  that  would  create 
Jobs  in  providing  needed  public  facilities  and 
services.  Toward  the  end  of  1970,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  manpower  bill  to  aid  the 
states  and  local  governments  in  creating 
public  service  Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  Administration 
offers  a  new  "game  plan"  and  a  new  target: 
"an  unemployment  rate  in  the  4V4  %  zone 
and  an  inflation  rate  approaching  the  3% 
range  by  mid-1972." 

This  target  of  less  than  full  employment 
and  relative  price  stability,  l'/^  years  from 
now,  is  based  on  a  forecast  of  a  9%  increase 
in  the  gross  national  product  in  1971  and  a 
nearly  12%  rise  between  the  October-Decem- 
ber quarter  of  1970  and  the  same  quarter  in 
1971 — mostly  representing  an  expansion  In 
the  real  volume  of  economic  activity.  To  date, 
the  Administration  has  not  indicated  how 
these  targets  and  forecasts  are  to  be  achieved. 

This  new  "game  plan"  is  based  on  rhetoric 
and  wishful-thinldng  arithmetic,  rather  than 
on  specific  programs  to  create  Jobs,  increase 
consumer  buying  power  and  lift  stUes  and 
production.  Instead  of  the  needed  substantial 
stimulus,  the  Administration  has  presented 
a  policy  of  mini-expansion  for  1971.  Proposed 
increases  in  budget  expenditures  are  hardly 
any  greater  than  last  year,  and  much  of  these 
Increases  are  for  vaguely-defined  "revenue 
sharing"  rather  than  for  specific,  expansion- 
ary programs.  Moreover,  the  expected  budget 
deficit  in  1971  results  more  from  the  low  tax 
receipts  of  a  sluggish  economy  and  a  depre- 
ciation tax  bonanza  to  business  than  from 
decisive  actions  to  lift  the  economy. 

Expansionary  economic  measures  to  reduce 
unemployment  rapidly  would  boost  produc- 
tivity and  reduce  cost-price  pressures  in  the 
economy.  Government  efforts  to  drive  down 
interest  rates  would  encourage  the  needed 
expansion  and  ease  Inflationary  pressures  on 
costs  and  prices. 

We  recommend  the  following  actions: 

1.  Full  funding  of  government  programs 
to  meet  America's  public  investment  needs  In 
such  areas  as  education,  health  care,  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  and  commu- 
nity facilities  could  add  at  least  $6  billion 
to  the  economy's  spending  stream.  In  addi- 
tion, a  $2  billion  program  of  federal  grants 
to  states,  local  governments  and  federal 
agencies  is  needed  to  step  up  short-term 
public  works  construction  and  repairs  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment. 

Such  action  is  essential  to  lift  sales,  pro- 
duction and  employment  and  (^ould  be  a  key 
to  reconversion,  by  offsetting  the  declining 
defense  proportion  of  national  production 
with  an  increased  emphasis  on  public  In- 
vestment. It  would  also  boost  government 
revenues  as  employment  and  incomes  rise, 
the  soundest  way  to  reduce  the  growing 
budget  deficit  that  results  from  the  reces- 
sion and  persistent  economic  sluggishness. 
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2.  Immediate  Congressional  legislation  is 
needed  to  provide  sufficient  federal  funds 
to  state  and  local  governments  and  private 
non-profit  organizations  to  create  at  least 
500.000  public  service  Jobs  this  year  for  the 
unemployed. 

3.  America  needs  a  more  rapid  ex[>ansion 
of  money  and  credit,  at  lower  Interest  rates, 
to  stimulate  economic  expansion. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment should  use  his  authority  to  drive 
down  Interest  rates  dramatically — to  reduce 
the  maximum  rate  on  FHA-VA  home  mort- 
gages immediately  to  6>/j%  and  to  further 
reduce  that  rate  to  no  more  than  6%  no 
later  than  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  urge  the  Federal  Reserve  to  take  lead- 
ership in  reducing  interest  rates,  rather  than 
following  the  weakening  trend  in  the  money 
markets,  by  reducing  the  discount  rate  it 
charges  commercial  banks  to  4%  . 

The  nation's  major  banks  should  imme- 
diately and  dramatically  cut  their  prime 
Interest  rate — the  basic  price  of  money — to 
5^;; .  a  move  that  would  result  in  reducing 
all  interest  rates. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  direct  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  channel  credit  where  it  would 
most  benefit  the  economy  and  to  curb  the 
flow  of  credit  for  such  activities  as  conglo- 
merate take-overs,  land  speculation  and  for- 
slgn  subsidiaries.  The  Congress  should  also 
empower  and  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
provide  available  credit,  at  preferential 
lower  Interest  rates,  for  urgently-needed 
community  facilities,  health-care  projects 
and  low-income  housing. 

A  Congressional  review  of  the  entire  Fed- 
eral Reserve  system  and  the  nation's  mone- 
tary policy  is  long  overdue — to  bring  Amer- 
ica's central  bank  fully  Into  the  federal  gov- 
ernment structure,  to  provide  improved  co- 
ordination of  the  nation's  monetary  policy 
and  to  make  the  Board  of  Governors  and 
the  managing  boards  of  the  district  banks 
more  representative  of  the  major  groups  in 
the  economy,  including  workers  and  con- 
sumers. 

4.  Enforcement  of  the  Administrations 
announced  20  %«  speedup  In  depreciation 
write-offs  of  the  costs  of  machines  and  equip- 
ment— as  well  as  ending  the  requirement 
that  business  actually  replace  machines  at 
about  the  same  rate  they  are  written  off— 
should  be  barred  by  Congressional  action. 
This  tax  bonanza  to  business,  if  enforced, 
will  cost  the  government  $2.7  billion  in  the 
first  full  year,  rising  to  over  $4  billion  a  year 
in  five  years.  Middle-  and  low-income  tax- 
payers will  be  forced  to  pay  for  these  tax 
losses  and  the  federal  tax  structure  will  be 
moved  further  away  from  the  principle  of 
abllity-to-pay.  Yet  this  windfall  will  result 
in  little.  If  any.  Increased  business  outlays 
for  machines,  so  long  as  considerable 
amounts  of  existing  productive  capacity  are 
idle. 

Since  depreciation  write-offs  are  listed  as 
a  cost  of  doing  business,  the  speed-up  will 
provide  an  inflationary  rise  of  reported  costs, 
on  which  prices  are  based.  Moreover,  termina- 
tion of  the  requirement  that  business  replace 
equipment  at  the  approximate  pace  of  the 
write-offs  will  destroy  any  rational  basis  for 
depreciation  in  the  tax  code.  We  lu-ge  the 
Congress  to  put  an  end  to  this  application 
of  "trickle  down"  economics. 

5.  Increases  in  the  buying  power  of  work- 
ers' wages  and  salaries  are  a  basic  prerequisite 
for  economic  growth  in  1971 — to  provide 
workers  with  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic prog;ress  and  to  establish  the  founda- 
tion for  the  needed  expansion  of  consumer 
markets.  Rapid  economic  growth  in  1971  will 
not  be  possible  without  a  substantial  boost  of 
consumer  sales,  which  account  for  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  national  economy.  And  the 
needed  rise  of  consumer  expenditures  cannot 
possibly  be  achieved  unless  increases  in  the 
real  Incomes  of  workers  are  attained. 

6.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  an  Im- 
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mediate  15%  across-the-board  Increase  In 
Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retirement 
benefit  payments — to  improve  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  elderly  and  provide  a  lift  to 
consumer  sales. 

7.  The  Employment  Security  Amendments 
of  1970  established  a  national  extended  un- 
employment compensation  benefit  program, 
effective  January  1,  1972,  to  assist  long-term 
jobless  workers.  The  AFL-CIO  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  advance  the  effective  date  of  this 
program  so  that  it  can  be  Implemented  im- 
mediately and  to  provide  for  full  federal 
landing  of  the  extended  benefit  payments. 

8.  To  curb  the  price-raising  ability  of  the 
dominant  corporations,  government  action  is 
needed  to  curtail  the  high  rate  of  business 
mergers  and  conglomerate  take-overs,  which 
have  been  greatly  increasing  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  in  a  narrowing  group 
of  corporations  and  banks.  In  pursuit  of  this 
objective,  a  thorough  Congressional  study  of 
the  structure  of  the  American  economy  is 
needed. 

9.  The  specific  causes  of  soaring  pressures 
on  living  costs,  such  as  physicians'  fees,  hos- 
pital charges,  housing  costs  and  auto  in- 
surance rates,  should  be  examined  for  the  de- 
velopment of  practical,  sensible  measures  to 
dampen  these  pressures. 

We  state  again,  as  on  numerous  occasions 
since  February  1966:  If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  situation  warrants  extraordi- 
nary overall  stabilization  measures,  the 
AFL-CIO  will  cooperate  so  long  as  such  re- 
straints are  equitably  placed  on  all  costs  and 
incomes — including  all  prices,  profits,  divi- 
dends, rents  and  executive  compensation,  as 
well  as  employees'  wages  and  salaries.  We 
we  prepared  to  sacrifice  as  much  as  anyone 
else,  as  long  as  anyone  else,  so  long  as  there 
Is  equality  of  sacrifice. 

n.  WAGE  NEGOTIATIONS  IN  1971 

Substantial  increases  in  wages  and  salaries 
are  needed  in  1971  if  workers  are  to  main- 
tain and  improve  their  real  incomes. 

The  national  economy  needs  Increased 
workers'  buying  power  to  boost  consumer 
expenditures,  which  account  for  almost  two- 
thirds  of  total  national  production — to  lift 
the  economy  out  of  stagnation. 

The  Administration  has  told  the  Congress 
that  the  achievement  of  the  economic  goals 
set  in  its  budget  call  for  a  9.4%  Increase  in 
consumer  spending.  We  say  that  the  most 
realistic  and  effective  way  to  meet  that  goal 
Is  by  substantially  increasing  the  real  wages 
of  workers. 

Despite  outcries  in  the  news  media  about 
tlie  size  of  collective  bargaining  settlements 
—and  there  have  been  some  large  ones — 
the  overwhelming  majority  have  been 
modest,  in  the  face  of  the  accelerated  rise 
of  living  costs.  Many  workers  are  locked 
into  two-  or  three-year  agreements,  that 
were  negotiated  in  1968  or  1969.  The  cumu- 
lative increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
three  years,  1967-1970,  adds  up  to  16.2%  and 
in  the  two  years,  1968-1970,  this  rise  was 
11.5  ■>,. 

Unfortunately,  many  long-term  agree- 
ments, negotiated  two  or  three  years  ago, 
underestimated  the  accelerated  price-rise 
&nd  provided  deferred  wage  increases  that 
were  less  than  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Workers  covered  by  such  contracts  have  had 
declines  in  the  buying  power  of  their  hourly 
wages. 

The  modest  size  of  wage  gains  of  most 
workers  can  be  seen  clearly  in  the  Labor 
Department's  report  that,  in  1970,  the  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  of  nonsupervlsory  work- 
ers in  private  non-farm  employment — in- 
cluding those  who  achieved  wage  Increases 
In  agreements  negotiated  during  the  year — 
rose  only  5.9% ,  slightly  less  than  the  Increase 
of  living  costs. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department,  the 
gross  weekly  earnings  of  the  average  non- 
supervisory  worker  were  $119.78  in  1970.  That 
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adds  up  to  $6,228  a  year.  Yet,  the  Labor  De- 
partment reports  that  it  cost  $10,664,  t>efore 
tax  payments,  to  maintain  a  modest  but  ade- 
quate standard  of  living — with  few  luxuries 
— for  an  urban  family  of  four  at  the  price- 
level  of  the  Spring  of  1970.  That  comes  to 
about  $205  a  week  for  a  full-time  worker,  52 
weeks  in  the  year.  With  the  rise  in  living 
costs  since  the  Spring  of  1970,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  such  modest  standard  of  living 
is  now  al)OUt  $11,000. 

Even  the  Labor  Department's  lower  fam- 
ily budget — with  some  amenities  and  no 
luxuries — cost  $6,960  for  a  family  of  four 
in  urban  areas  at  Spring-1970  prices,  ap- 
proximately $134  a  week  for  53  weeks.  At 
present  prices,  the  cost  Is  now  approximately 
$7,200. 

In  contrast  with  these  income-require- 
ments for  an  urban  family  of  four,  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  reports  that  the  mld-polnt  earn- 
ings, before  taxes,  of  even  those  male  wage 
earners  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  work 
at  least  50  full-time  work-weeks  in  1969  were 
only  about  $8,400  or  approximately  $168  per 
week. 

So  most  wage  and  salary  earners  are  pressed 
in  their  attempt  to  reach  and  maintain  suffi- 
cient earnings  for  merely  a  modest  standard 
of  living  from  their  regular  Job.  A  large  group 
of  workers  does  not  attain  even  the  before- 
tax  $7,200,  required  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's "lower  budget"  for  a  four-person 
family  in  an  urban  area. 

Moreover,  the  trend  of  rising  living  costs  in 
1970,  and  cuts  in  working  hours  for  many 
workers,  resulted  in  a  1  %  decline  in  the  buy- 
ing power  of  the  average  nonsupervlsory 
worker's  weeltly  take-home  pay — to  1.4%  be- 
low 1968  and  1.3%  less  than  in  1965.  The 
weakening  trend,  during  1970,  brought  an 
even  greater  drop  In  buying  power  by 
December. 

These  are  essential  facts  confronting  work- 
ers and  unions  in  wage  negotiations  in  1971. 
Under  these  conditions,  trade  unions  have  no 
recourse  other  than  to  seek  substantial  gains 
In  collective  bargaining  this  year — to  offset 
previous  Increases  In  living  costs  and  to 
achieve  some  gains  In  buying  power. 

The  record  since  1960  clearly  shows  that 
the  accelerated  rise  in  living  costs  came  long 
before  the  push  for  larger  wage  settlements. 
That  push  is  a  reaction  to  inflation,  not  its 
cause. 

Between  1960  and  1965,  increases  in  the 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  of  factory  workers 
were  less  than  the  rise  of  Industrial  produc- 
tivity. Unit  labor  costs  of  manufactured 
goods  declined  1.6%.  However,  wholesale 
prices  of  manufactured  goods  increased  1.7  % . 
Profit  margins  on  each  item  widened  and, 
with  the  expansion  of  sales,  total  profits  of 
industrial  companies  skyrocketed. 

In  that  same  period,  unit  labor  costs  in  the 
private  economy  Increased  slightly.  But  con- 
sumer prices  rose  more  than  twice  as  fast,  at 
the  rate  of  6.6%.  With  other  unit  costs  rela- 
tively stable  or  declining,  profit  margins  wid- 
ened throughout  the  private  economy,  bring- 
ing soaring  profits  to  business. 

During  the  course  of  1965,  the  rise  of  living 
costs  began  to  step  up.  However,  it  was  not 
until  many  months  later— 1966  and  1967— 
that  the  size  of  collective  bargaining  settle- 
ments also  began  to  move  up.  Unit  labor 
costs  then  started  to  Increase,  and  business 
raised  prices  at  an  accelerated  pace  In  an  at- 
tempt to  maintain  or  even  widen  profit 
margins. 

From  1960  to  1965,  when  living  coats  rose 
1%  to  1.5%  a  year,  the  median  collective  bar- 
gaining settlement  was  under  4  % ,  according 
to  Labor  Department  reports.  Wage  and  fringe 
benefit  settlements  of  over  5%  did  not  become 
widespread  until  1967,  long  after  the  sharper 
rise  in  living  costs  had  begun  In  1965. 

By  1968,  after  three  years  of  more  rapidly 
rising  prices,  the  median  settlement  of  ma- 
jor collective  bargaining  agreements,  in- 
cluding both  wages  and  fringe  benefits,  was 
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6^c  per  year  over  the  life  of  the  agreement 
and  8.1%  In  the  first  year.  In  1969,  it  was 
7.4%  per  year  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract and  10.9'/'c  in  the  first  year.  In  1970 — 
with  the  cost  of  living  rising  6%,  after  in- 
creases of  5.4'/f  In  1969  and  4.2%  In  1968— 
the  median  settlement  was  8.5%  per  year 
over  the  life  of  the  agreement  and  11.3% 
in  its  first  year.  The  major  factor  in  the 
stepped-up  rise  of  collective  bargaining  set- 
tlements was  the  prior  acceleration  of  In- 
creasing living  costs. 

Wage  and  salary  earners  did  not  cause  the 
inflationary  rise  of  prices,  nor  have  they  been 
its  beneflciaries.  They  are  among  lu  chief 
victims. 

The  Inflation  of  recent  years  started  with 
a  profit  Inflation  and  one-sector  capital  goods 
boom  plus  a  three-year  rise  of  military 
spending,  beginning  in  late  1965,  that  was 
not  offset  by  an  equitable  tax  increase  to 
ease  the  actual  pressures  in  the  private  econ- 
omy. In  the  latter  part  of  the  decade,  par- 
ticularly 1969-1970,  credit  inflation  was 
added  and  the  price-rise  accelerated,  aggra- 
vated by  skyrocketing  interest  rates  and  the 
suppression  of  productivity  increases  during 
the  recession. 

Corporate  profits  shot  up  sharply  during 
the  19608,  much  faster  than  wages  and  sal- 
aries. 

In  the  flrst-half  of  1969,  before  the  onset 
of  the  recession,  the  after-tax  cash-flow  to 
corporations  (after-tax  profits  plus  depre- 
ciation allowances)  was  up  approximately 
91';  from  1960. 

But  the  after-tax  personal  income  of  all 
Americans  was  up  only  about  76% — about 
one-fifth  less  than  the  corporate  cash-flow. 
And  that  includes  the  effects  of  a  large  In- 
crease in  employment,  as  well  as  the  income 
gains  of  individuals. 

The  after-tax  weekly  earnings  of  the  aver- 
age nonsupervlsory  worker  were  up  only 
about  34'; — three-fifths  less  than  the  cor- 
porate cash-fiow.  In  terms  of  buying  power, 
the  gain  was  only  about  10%. 

The  profit  Inflation  of  1960-1965  con- 
tinued through  much  of  the  second  half  of 
the  decade  until  the  economic  slump— with 
the  rise  of  interest  rates,  lag  In  productivity 
and  weakness  in  sales  and  production — 
brought  a  decline  in  profits  of  non-financial 
corporations  between  mid-1969  and  mld- 
1970. 

However,  IQ  the  latter  1960s  and  particu- 
larly in  1969-1970,  interest  rates  rose  sharp- 
ly, increasing  costs  and  prices  and  producing 
sharply  rising  bank  profits.  So,  while  the 
cash-fiow  of  non-financial  corxx>rations  rose 
more  slowly  in  the  later  1960s  and  declined 
somewhat  l>etween  mid-1969  and  mid-1970, 
bank  profits  soared. 

Profits  of  banks  shot  up  during  the  reces- 
sion of  1969-1970,  particularly  the  profits  of 
the  big  banlcs.  In  1970,  for  example,  the  net 
operating  profits  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Oo. 
were  up  21.9%;  First  National  Bank  tit  Dal- 
las, up  19.2%:  Cbaae  Manhattan  Bank,  up 
16.1%;  Bankers  Trust,  up  16.2%;  Piist  Chi- 
cago Corp..  up  14.3%;  National  City  Bank  of 
Cleveland,  up  11.6%. 

Over  the  entire  period  since  1960 — and  In 
almost  every  year  of  the  decade — the  income 
gains  of  other  groups  in  the  economy  forged 
ahead  much  faster  than  the  gains  of  wage 
and  salary  earners.  Itie  1970  Handbook  of 
Latx>r  Statistics,  published  by  the  Lat>or  De- 
partment, reports  that  In  the  12  years,  1957- 
1969,  real  output  per  manhour  In  the  private 
economy  rose  at  a  yearly  rate  oif  35%.  But 
real  compensation  per  manhour  of  employees 
(wages  plus  fringe  benefits)  Increased  at  an 
average  pace  of  only  2.6%.  And  AFTr-OIO 
estimates  indicate  an  even  slower  rise  in  real 
hourly  compensation  of  nonsuperrlaory 
workers. 

So  the  income  gains  of  workers  lagged  con- 
siderably behind  the  gains  of  other  groups  in 
the  society.  This  Income  shift  has  gone,  in 
large  part,  to  the  benefit  of  business  and 
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bank  profits.  And  another  part  baa  gone  to 
the  benefit  of  such  self-employed  groups  an 
physicians,  dentists  and  lawyers. 

Some  government  and  business  officials 
have  tried  to  focvis  the  blame  tor  inflation 
on  workers'  wage  increases.  Yet  the  record 
clearly  shows  that  workers  and  their  families 
have  been  among  the  major  victims  of  In- 
flation. And  they  have  been  the  principal 
victims  of  the  Administration's  misguided 
"game-plan"  to  combat  Inflation  by  an  eco- 
nomic slow-down. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  economic 
Issues  that  confront  workers  and  trade 
unions  In  the  thousands  of  labor-manage- 
ment contract  negotiations  In  1971. 

Thus,  workers  and  their  unions  can  be 
expected  to  press  for  substantial  Improve- 
ments in  collective  bargaining  agreements 
negotiated  in  1971. 

UI.    TKX    FAIH   LABOR   STANDARDS   ACT 

Modemlzatton  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  is  xirgently  needed.  The  preeeni 
minimum  wage  of  tl.OO  an  hour,  under  the 
amendments  adopted  in  1966,  was  barely 
tolerable  at  that  time.  It  is  utterly  inade- 
quate in  1971,  in  the  face  of  five  years  of 
an  Inflationary  rise  of  living  costs.  More- 
over, millions  of  the  lowest-paid  workers  re- 
main unprotected  by  the  Act. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  statute,  as  out- 
lined In  its  Declaration  of  Policy,  is  to  cor- 
rect and  as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  elimi- 
nate labor  conditions  "detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard  of 
living,  necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  workers." 

To  fulfill  the  Act's  Intent,  it  has  been 
amended  four  times  in  its  33-year  history, 
both  to  extend  its  coverage  and  to  raise  the 
wage  floor. 

Modernization  of  the  Act  in  1971  would 
represent  a  major  step  In  the  effort  to  elim- 
inate poverty.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  34 
million  poor  people,  according  to  the  gov- 
ernment's definition  of  poverty,  are  In  fami- 
lies headed  by  a  worker  in  the  labor  force — 
low-wage,  part-time  or  unemployed  workers. 
About  one-quarter  of  the  poor — and  over 
30%  of  all  the  children  growing  up  in  pov- 
erty— are  in  families  headed  by  a  full-time, 
year-round  worker  whoee  wages  are  so  low 
that  his  family  Is  ImpcTvrlshfld. 

An  Increase  in  the  federal  minimum  wage 
to  at  least  92  an  hour.  Immediately,  is  now 
required  on  the  basis  of  the  economic  facts. 
At  a  $2  an  hour  minimum  wage,  a  full-time, 
year-round  worker  would  earn  approximately 
M.OOO  a  year.  This  is  not  much  above  the 
government-deflned  poverty  line  of  approxi- 
mately $3,700  for  a  non-farm  family  of  four. 
But  It  would  represent  quite  an  improve- 
ment OTOT  the  $3,200  such  a  worker  earns  at 
the  present  $1.60  federal  minimum  rate. 

The  protection  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  should  be  extended  to  all  workers. 
The  Act's  cowrage,  which  now  protects  46 
mlUlon  workers,  sho\ild  be  extended  to  the 
remaining  17  mUUon  non-supervisory  wage 
and  salary  employees  who  are  still  not  cov- 
ered by  this  federal  law. 

Approximately  6  million  workers  currently 
prot«et«d  by  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  denied 
Its  hour  protection  because  of  specific  ex- 
emptions. We  believe  that  farm  workers, 
hotel  and  restaiirant  workers,  local  transit 
employees,  agricultural  processing  workers 
and  other  similar  groups  need  protection 
from  excessive  hours,  as  well  as  an  adequate 
floor  under  their  wages.  This  hodgepodge  of 
exemptions  should  be  eliminated. 

We  urge  prompt  Congressional  action  to 
update  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act — to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  at  least  $2  an 
hour  and  to  extend  the  Act's  coverage  to 
tbe  17  million  non-supervisory  wage  and  sal- 
ary earners  who  are  still  excluded  from  the 
law's  protection. 
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IV.  REvurcrx  skarihc 

The  sharing  of  federal  revenues  with  the 
states  and  localities  Is  a  well  established 
principle.  Today,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
federal  revenues  available  for  domestic  use 
is  shared  with  the  states  and  localities. 

Through  the  present  system  of  federal 
categorical  grants-in-aid,  $24  billion  of  fed- 
eral money  fiowed  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  1970. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  federal  government  to 
provide  financial  aid  to  the  states  and  local 
governments,  particularly  in  this  time  of 
rapid  social  and  economic  change.  The  fed- 
eral tax  structure,  with  all  of  its  deficiencies, 
is  a  more  equitable  and  efficient  producer 
of  revenues  than  state  and  local  tax  systems 
that  depend  so  largely  on  sales  and  prop- 
erty taxes.  Moreover,  many  public  needs  in- 
volve nationwide  social  Issues,  such  as  edu- 
cation and  welfare.  Many  others  cross  tbe 
boundary  lines  of  states  and  local  govern- 
ment units,  such  as  requirements  for  high- 
ways, pollution  controls,  manpower  training 
and  regional  economic  development. 

Categorical  grants-in-aid  transfer  federal 
funds  to  a  state  or  local  government  for  spe- 
cific purposes  or  "categories,"  geared  to  meet 
high-priority  needs  determined  by  federal 
legislation.  Such  programs  are  established 
by  the  Congress,  through  the  normal  process 
of  legislation  and  appropriation,  with  the 
opportunity  for  Congressional  review  of  how 
the  programs  are  working.  Moreover,  the 
state  or  local  government  must  use  such 
federal  grants,  usually  combined  with  addi- 
tional small  percentages  of  state  or  local 
funds,  to  provide  specified  public  facilities 
or  services,  under  performance  standards — 
such  as  civil  rights  and  labor  standards — 
that  are  established  by  federal  statute. 

This  system  has  served  the  nation  well.  In 
the  past  decade,  for  example,  as  public- 
service  needs  converged  Increasingly  on  state 
and  local  governments,  federal  grants-in-aid 
more  than  tripled — rising  from  $7  billion  in 
1960  to  $24  billion  ten  years  later.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  major  share  fiowed  to  the  larger 
cities  and  tbe  poverty-stricken  rurstl  regions 
of  the  country,  for  such  programs  as  tbe 
education  of  disadvantaged  children,  training 
workers  in  new  skills,  building  hospitals, 
and  underpinning  other  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment functions  and  servioes.  Between 
1960  and  1970,  federal  grants-in-aid  to  the 
hard-pressed  urban  areas  shot  up  from  about 
$3.5  billion,  or  approximately  half  of  all 
grants-in-aid,  to  $16.7  billion  or  over  two- 
thirds. 

Despite  this  sharp  rise  of  federal  grants-in- 
aid — and  despite  increasing  outlays  by  the 
states  and  local  governments — mounting 
needs  for  public  facilities  and  services  have 
left  many  states,  every  large  city  and  count- 
less smaller  government  units  in  a  financial 
bind. 

These  problems  can  be  solved  largely  by 
an  Improvement  in  tbe  system  and  a  sub- 
stantial increase  In  federal  grants.  And,  in 
many  cases,  the  programs  that  could  provide 
the  funds  are  already  in  operation,  under 
federal  law.  However,  tbe  gap  between  Con- 
gressional authorizations  for  federal  grants- 
in-aid  programs  and  actual  appropriations 
has  grown  from  20%  in  19M  to  36%  In  1970. 
The  increase  in  this  gap  by  1970  amounted 
to  about  $6  billion. 

But  the  Administration  has  opposed  full 
funding  or  even  adequate  funding  of  these 
programs.  Indeed,  the  Administration  vetoed 
Congressional  appropriations,  in  1970,  in  at- 
tempts to  Blow  the  advance  of  several  fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  funds.  And,  in  the  final 
weeks  of  the  year,  It  vetoed  the  manpower 
bill,  passed  by  the  Congress,  which  would 
have  established  a  program  of  federal  grants 
to  the  states  and  local  governments  to  create 
public-service  Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 
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On  the  heels  of  these  actions,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  responded,  in  the  past  several 
weeks,  to  the  pleas  of  the  state  and  local 
governments  for  more  federal  aid,  by  offer- 
ing a  change  In  the  method  of  the  delivery 
system. 

The  Administration  is  now  advocating  a 
two-part  program  of  so-called  general  and 
special  revenue  sharing : 

Under  the  "general  revenue-sharing"  pro- 
posal, the  federal  government  would  dispense 
about  $5  billion  a  year  to  the  states  on  a 
no-strings  basis — with  formulas  that  would 
require  a  pass-through  to  the  local  govern- 
ments. 

Such  funds,  under  this  proposal,  would  be 
granted  without  any  relation  to  program, 
puri>ose  or  adequate  federal  performance 
standards.  Congressional  processes  of  estab- 
lishing priorities  and  program-purposes  for 
the  use  of  federal  funds,  as  well  as  appro- 
priations procedures  and  the  oversight  func- 
tion, would  be  completely  bypassed  and  the 
states  and  local  governments  would  be  free 
to  do  what  they  please  with  the  money. 

The  APL-CIO  urges  complete  rejection  of 
this  proposal.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that 
such  no-strings  money  will  not  add  one  fed- 
eral penny  to  the  money  available  to  the 
states  and  localities.  It  will  merely  be  a 
substitute  for  the  full  funding  of  existing 
programs,  which  could  quickly  provide  the 
state  and  local  governments  with  at  least 
$6  billion  of  additional  federal  funds  rather 
than  $6  billion.  Establishment  of  a  no-strings 
grant  program  would  also  block  or  slow  down 
the  needed  expansion  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams and  the  development  of  new  ones. 

With  no  requirement  that  the  funds  be 
spent  for  any  specified  purposes  or  programs, 
critical  needs  could  be  bypassed  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  these  federal  monies.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  each  of  the  60 
states  and  81,000  cities,  boroughs,  townships 
and  school  districts  Is  in  a  better  position 
to  weigh  and  balance  national-priority  needs 
and  use  federal  funds  to  meet  them  more  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently. 

Moreover,  without  specified  and  enforce- 
able federal  performance  standards  there  is 
no  assurance  that  federal  civil  rights  guar- 
antees and  fair  labor  practices  will  be  ap- 
plied to  projects  supported  by  no-strlngs 
federal  grants. 

The  Administration's  "special  revenue- 
sharing"  proposal  has  been  presented  with 
few  details.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration envisions  dismantling  scores  of 
present  categorical  grant-in-aid  programs 
and  replacing  them  with  a  system  of  broad 
"block"  grants.  Ten  billion  dollars  for  six 
vaguely  defined  functional  areas  would  re- 
place $10  billion  of  categorical  grant-in-aid 
programs,  specifically  authorized  by  federal 
legislation.  And  $1  billion  of  federal  funds 
would  be  added  to  the  total,  so  that  no  state 
would  receive  less  than  It  does  tmder  the 
present  system. 

Under  this  proposal,  federal  requirements 
and  performance  standards  for  the  use  of 
federal  funds  would  be  weakened,  if  not 
eliminated.  What  is  more,  this  special  reve- 
nue-sharing experiment  would  dismantle 
and  replace  existing,  specific  federal  pro- 
grams to  meet  vital  and  critical  domestic 
needs  with  six  broad  functional  areas,  under 
the  heading  of  urban  community  develop- 
ment, rural  community  development,  educa- 
tion, manpower  training,  law  enforcement, 
and  transportation. 

Among  the  scores  of  categorical  programs 
threatened  with  dismantling  are  the  Appala- 
chia  program  for  the  regional  development  of 
the  13-8tate  area,  as  well  as  the  various 
specific  aids  for  education  and  manpower 
training.  Existing  programs  of  federal  grants 
for  education  include  federal  support  to 
educate  handicapped  children,  to  pre\-ent 
dropouts,  and  special  programs  for  children 
of  migratory  workers,  American  Indians  and 
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those  In  the  ghettos  of  the  nation's  large 
cities.  Enimlnatlon  of  such  special-purpose 
programs  and  the  placement  of  their  funds 
in  six  "special  revenue-sharing"  broad  func- 
tional areas — such  as  education — will  mean 
that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  efforts  to  meet 
these  critical  needs  will  be  lost  in  the  shuffle, 
as  ea<^  of  the  SO  states  and  81,000  local 
governments  determines  how  to  use  the 
funds. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  comment  In  detail  on 
these  Issues  as  the  Administration's  "special 
revenue-sharing"  proposals  are  presented  to 
Congress  and  the  public.  However,  we  fall 
to  see  how  this  experiment  will  ease  the 
flnBnfiH.1  burden  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. Moreover,  we  see  great  potential  dam- 
age in  dismantling  the  categorical  programs 
and  In  weakening  or  eliminating  the  pur- 
poses, performance  standards  and  federal 
requirements  of  these  programs. 

However,  there  Is  an  urgent  and  immediate 
need  for  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  fiow 
of  federal  funds  to  tbe  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  AFL-CIO  recommends  the  following : 

1.  Pull  funding  of  existing  federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  is  essential.  If  the  gap  be- 
tween authorizations  and  appropriations  had 
not  vridened  over  the  past  few  years,  federal 
aid  to  the  states  and  localities  would  now  be 
$6  bllUon  higher.  In  addition,  a  greater  degree 
of  certainty  should  be  built  into  the  system, 
80  that  state  and  local  officials  can  plan  ex- 
penditures and  Implement  programs,  with  an 
assurance  that  tbe  federal  money  will  be 
forthcoming. 

2.  Immediate  adoption  and  Implementa- 
tion of  a  program  of  federal  grants  to  states 
and  local  governments  to  create  public-serv- 
ice Jobs  Is  essential.  TTils  is  realistic  revenue 
sharing  which  would  substantially  reduce 
unemployment  and  allow  the  states  and 
localities  to  meet  community  needs. 

3.  The  federal  government  should  take  over 
the  costs  of  public  welfare.  This  would  assure 
a  flow  of  federal  funds  to  where  tbe  needs 
are  greatest  and  would  ease  the  financial 
burdens  of  the  states  and  local  governments. 

4.  A  careful  review  of  present  federal  cate- 
gorical grants  is  needed.  Such  a  review  should 
be  done  with  the  aim  of  consolidating  over- 
lapping grants,  increasing  their  efficiency  and 
making  it  easier  for  state  and  local  officials 
to  be  aware  of  and  obtain  the  federal  aids 
available  to  them.  However,  the  purposes, 
performance  standards  and  requirements  of 
the  programs  should  not  be  destroyed  In  the 
process  of  consolidating  and  streamlining  the 
grants. 

In  some  programs,  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  eliminate  state  and  local  financial  match- 
ing. 

6.  The  unfinished  business  of  tax  reform 
must  be  underUken  at  aU  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  great  reliance  of  the  states  and 
localities  on  unfair  and  unproductive  tax 
structures  has  contributed  substantially  to 
their  failure  to  meet  tbelr  public  needs. 
Much  more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  In- 
come taxes,  based  on  ability  to  pay.  The  tax- 
break,  in  many  localities,  given  to  Industrial 
and  commercial  property  at  the  expense  of 
the  homeowner  and  renter  through  Inequi- 
table assessments  Is  scandalous  and  must  be 
corrected.  Much  also  remains  to  be  done  to 
achieve  Justice  In  the  federal  tax  structure, 
by  eliminating  tbe  loopholes  of  special  privi- 
leges for  corporations  and  wealthy  families 
and  by  rejecting  any  and  all  efforts  that 
would  move  the  tax  structure  further  away 
from  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

6.  A  federal  tax  credit  for  state  Income 
tax  payments  should  be  established,  m  place 
of  the  present  method  of  deducting  such 
taxes  from  taxable  Income.  This  would  add 
a  big  element  of  equity  to  the  tax  structure, 
realistically  share  revenues  and  'encourage 
the  states  to  make  more  effective  use  of  In- 
come taxes. 

7.  A  study  of  consolidation  of  Inefficient 
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local  government  units  should  be  pursued. 
Many  of  the  81,000  local  spending  and  taxing 
units  of  government  present  an  obstacle  to 
raising  and  using  public  funds  efficiently. 
This  proliferation  of  local  governments  lias 
led  to  difficulties  In  enforcing  and  collect- 
ing local  taxes  and  to  high  tax -administra- 
tion costs.  Many  localities  are  too  small  to 
raise  the  revenue  needed  for  public  facilities 
and  services,  and  taxing  Jurisdictions  deter- 
mined by  historic  or  geographic  accidents — 
or  overt  attempts  to  "zone"  out  tbe  poor — are 
usually  unresponsive  to  modern  economic 
and  social  needs.  Many  others  represent 
boundary  Unas  that  are  obsolete  and  do  not 
reflect  present  economic  realities. 

8.  New  financing  methods  or  Institutions, 
such  as  a  federal  Urban  Bank,  should  be 
explored  to  provide  stataa  and  localities 
easier  access  to  long-term,  low-Interest  loans 
for  the  construction  of  public  bousing,  vuban 
transit  systems,  and  other  oommunlty  Xa- 
clUtlea 

9.  Plnally,  there  Is  a  long  list  of  polldes 
and  proposals  for  tbe  needed  moderniza- 
tion of  state  and  local  governments.  Por  some 
states,  constitutional  reform  could  be  tbe 
most  Important  step;  for  others,  tax  reform; 
still  others  might  require  a  shift  In  respon- 
sibilities between  tbe  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  consolidation  of  Inefficient  local 
government  units,  such  as  some  local  school 
districts,  would  be  a  forward  step. 

V.    DITEBNATIONAI,   TRAOB    AND    XNVXSTltZMT 

New  government  policies  are  needed  to 
meet  the  American  people's  needs  In  the  In- 
ternational economic  world  of  the  1970e.  Tbe 
United  States  position  In  world  trade  has 
deteriorated.  The  export  of  American  Jobs 
and  displacement  of  UJ3.  production  are  con- 
tinuing. The  time  for  action  is  long  overdue. 

International  economic  relationships  have 
been  changing  substantially  since  tbe  late 
1940s  and  at  a  stepped-up  pace  in  the  past 
decade.  These  changes  are  the  major  factors 
in  the  deteriorating  American  position  In 
world  trade. 

Modern  nations,  with  managed  national 
economies,  subsidize  exports,  add  bturiers  to 
imports,  adjust  currency  values  and  change 
their  tax  structures  to  benefit  their  na- 
tional interests. 

Sharply  rising  foreign  investments  of  U.B. 
companies,  as  well  as  advances  in  transporta- 
tion and  communications,  have  sped  tbe 
transfer  of  American  technology,  production 
and  employment  to  operations  in  other  coun- 
tries. Technology,  once  the  key  to  America's 
trading  strength,  has  been  exported.  Multi- 
national flrms  and  banks,  often  U.S.-based, 
now  Juggle  global  operations  to  benefit  from 
the  laws  of  each  nation.  But  their  global 
management  decision-making  and  trans- 
actions are  Intra-corporate,  frequently  reach- 
ing beyond  the  law  of  any  single  nation. 

U.S.  flrms  have  invested  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  foreign  subsidiaries  every  year  for 
two  decades;  In  1970,  the  outlay  for  foreign 
subsidiary  facilities  vres  $12.5  billion.  Such 
foreign  investments,  license  and  patent 
agreements.  Joint  ventures  and  other  foreign 
affiliations  of  American  companies  have  been 
changing  the  patterns  of  the  U.S.  economy 
in  world  trade. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments:  XT .8. 
exports  have  been  retarded.  Imports  have 
been  spurred.  Production  has  been  displaced. 
Jobs  and  employment  opportunities  have 
been  exported. 

The  officially  reported  U.S.  trade  balance 
was  only  $2.7  billion  In  1970 — Including  as 
much  as  $2  billion  In  government -financed 
exports.  The  composition,  as  well  as  the  bal- 
ance of  American  trade  has  changed  so  that 
the  U.S.  Is  importing  a  sharply  increasing 
volume  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  transfer  of  technology,  production, 
patents,  licensing  and  other  foreign-affiliate 
operations  of  U5. -based  multinational  com- 
panies have  caused  tbe  displacement  of  pro- 
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ductlon  and  employment  In  an  InveaMng 
variety  of  finished  products  and  components. 

As  much  as  half  or  more  of  what  is  re- 
ported as  UJS.  trade  is  now  composed  of 
intra-corporate  transactions  between  UJB.- 
baeed  multinational  companies,  their  foreic^ 
subsidiaries  and  other  foreign  affiliates  In 
both  industrial  and  developing  countries. 
Such  intracorpiorate  transactions  are  not 
competitive.  Neither  are  they  armalangth 
tranjiactlons  between  Americans  and  na- 
tionals of  other  countries. 

Tbe  Increasing  impact  on  tbe  U  Jt.  position 
in  world  trade  of  managed  national  econ- 
omies, tbe  internationalization  of  technology 
aiul  the  operations  of  multinational  com- 
panies have  made  old  theories  of  free  trade 
and  protectionism  obsolete.  It  U  neither  pos- 
sible for  the  American  economy  to  hide 
behind  high  tariff  walls  nor  to  pretend  that 
free,  comi>etltlve  trade  relations  are  possible. 

U.S.  policies  that  were  designed  for  the 
world  of  the  IflSOs  and  1940s,  have  become 
outmoded.  Tbey  now  contribute  to  under- 
mining tbe  U.S.  economy  at  home  and 
abroad. 

A  battery  of  realistic  policies  and  measures 
are  needed.  The  United  States  government 
must  now  make  economic  conditions  at  home 
a  starting  point  for  UJ3.  policy  and  posture 
in  International  economic  relations.  Policies 
should  be  based  on  the  premise  that  trade  is 
a  complex  network  of  international  relation- 
ships, and  measures  are  need  3d  to  deal  with 
the  foreign  investments  of  VM.  oompanlea 
and  banks.  At  tbe  same  time,  action  is  re- 
quired to  slow  down  the  flood  of  Imports  that 
displace  U3.  production  and  employment. 

U.S.  government  measures  are  required: 

1.  To  stop  helping  and  subsidizing  UJS. 
companlas  In  setting  up  and  operating  for- 
eign subsidiaries — for  example,  to  repeal  Sec- 
tion 807  and  similar  provisions  of  the  Tariff 
Code,  and  to  repeal  tbe  tax  provision  which 
permits  the  deferral  of  U.S.  taxes  on  the  In- 
come of  U.S.  companies  from  tbalr  foreign 
subsidiaries. 

2.  To  supervise  aiui  curb  tbe  substantial 
outflows  of  American  capital  for  the  invest- 
ments at  U.8.  companies  In  foreign  opera- 
tions. 

8.  To  press.  In  appropriate  International 
agencies,  for  tbe  establishment  of  interna- 
tional fair  labor  standards  In  world  trade. 

4.  As  a  stop-gap  In  tbe  face  of  growing 
unresolved  problems,  to  regulate  and  slow 
down  the  flow  of  Imports  into  the  VB.  ot  a 
variety  of  goods  and  product-lines.  In  which 
sharply  rising  Imports  and  displacing  sig- 
nificant percentages  of  XJJB.  production  and 
employment. 

5.  To  prevent  the  further  deterioration  of 
America's  trade  position  by  rejecting  any  new 
preferential  tariff  agreements  or  other  spe- 
cial arrangements  that  actually  benefit 
multinational  firms. 

6.  To  reject  further  tax  bonanzaa  to  busi- 
ness, in  the  name  of  encouraging  exports — 
such  as  DISC,  a  measure  which  would  add 
substantially  to  tbe  burdens  of  American 
taxpayers,  for  the  benefit  of  big  exporting 
companies,  largely  multinationals,  and  with 
little  net  addition  to  tbe  export  of  UJ9.- 
produced  goods. 

7.  The  U.S.  government  should  encourage 
tbe  use  of  UJ3.-flag  ships  and  seek  to  remove 
freight  rate  discrimination  against  nj9.  ex- 
ports. 

VI.  HXALTH  BBCUXRT  VtOORAlC 

America  needs  to  replace  the  profit  motive 
as  the  heart  of  Its  medical  care  philosophy, 
a  single  primary  goal— good  becath  fOT  all 
its  people. 

The  ^Ti-CIO  believes  that  the  National 
He«Jth  Security  Bill  is  the  only  truly  com- 
prehensive program  of  national  health  In- 
surance that  meete  the  challenges  of  care, 
financing,    ooets,   development    and    reform. 

America  has  the  best  available  medical  tal- 
ent— ^but  available  to  only  part  of  the  society. 
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Americans  who  live  In  poverty  In  city 
gnettos  and  rural  shacks  can  exp>ect  seven 
fewer  years  of  lUe  than  more  affluent  Amer- 
icans; their  babies  have  as  much  chance  of 
surviving  as  Infants  In  Ecuador;  their  young 
mothers  have  about  the  saxoe  chance  of 
surviving  childbirth  as  the  women  ol  Coeta 
Rica. 

Health  care  Is  not  equally  provided  for  all 
Americans.  It  Is  a  myth  that  private  Insur- 
ance Is  doing— or  can  do — the  Job.  More 
than  20  i>ercent  of  the  population  under  66 
is  not  covered  against  the  most  costly  aspects 
of  medical  care — hospital  and  surgical  serv- 
ices. More  than  half  have  no  coverage  for 
physician  home  and  office  visits.  A  minuscule 
number  have  coverage  for  dental  costs. 

Under  National  Health  Securtty,  every 
resident  of  the  United  States  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  virtually  the  entire  range  of 
personal  health  care  services  without  de- 
ductibles or  coinsurance. 

Financing  of  medical  care  today  Is  a  patch- 
work effort  of  personal,  private,  state,  local 
and  federal  funds.  Medical  bills  are  paid  part 
by  private  Insurance,  part  out  of  workers' 
pockets,  part  out  of  welfare  ftinds,  part  out 
of  Medicare. 

For  example,  state  and  local  governments 
are  burdened  with  a  $2.6  blUlon  a  year  ex- 
penditure for  health  care,  plus  approxi- 
mately »600  million  a  year  to  provide  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  for  their  employees. 

National  Health  Security  will  be  financed 
by  taxes  on  employers,  employees,  the  self- 
employed  and  unearned  individual  income, 
as  well  as  from  general  revenues. 

The  workers'  share — 1%  of  wages  and  un- 
earned Income  up  to  a  total  of  $16,000 — ^rep- 
resents no  new  tax.  Workers  are  now  pay- 
ing almost  that  amount  toward  Medicare. 
Furtiher,  National  Health  Security  would 
significantly  reduce  workers'  out-of-pocket, 
non-reimbursed  medical  expenses  with  the 
added  bonus  of  better  and  more  complete 
medical  care. 

Self-employed  persons  would  be  taxed  at 
a  2.6%  rate  up  to  $16,000. 

The  employer's  contribution — 8.6%  on  pay- 
rolls— is  about  what  many  employers  now 
pay  for  Inadequate  private  health  insxir- 
ance  for  their  employees.  Some  pay  miicb 
more;   some  pay  lees;   some  pay  none. 

General  tax  revenues  would  account  for 
the  remainder  of  the  Health  Security  Trust 
Fund — approximately  60%  of  the  total.  This 
is  not  all  new  money.  Medicaid,  Medicare  and 
other  medical  costs  already  constitute  a 
significant  and  growing  portion  of  the  fed- 
eral budget.  Health  Security  would  absorb 
these  costs. 

The  program  woxild  also  result  In  a  direct 
form  of  revenue  sharing  by  relieving  state 
and  local  governments  of  much  of  their 
present  health  care  burdens.  Additionally, 
state  and  local  government  employees  would 
receive  comprehensive  benefits  at  no  cost 
to  the  governmental  units. 

National  Health  Security  is  needed  to 
stabilize  and  control  runaway  medical  costs. 
Medical  care  costs  have  been  rising  at  least 
twice  as  fast  as  the  general  cost  of  living. 
Blue  Cross  premiums  have  more  than  dou- 
bled, on  the  average,  since  the  late  1960s. 
In  1970,  the  average  worker  paid  $324  in 
health-care  charges  for  each  member  of  his 
family. 

Union  bargaining  committees  are  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  rising  medical  costs  at 
every  negotiation  session.  Reasonable  wage 
gains  are  sacrificed  for  improvements  In 
health  Insurance,  but  medical  expenses  in- 
crease faster  than  the  Increase  In  coverage. 

Private  Insurance  companies  are  unvrilllng 
or  unable  to  deal  with  increased  costs.  They 
have  acted  simply  as  a  pass-through  mech- 
anism, paying  for  whatever  care  was  offered, 
good  or  bad,  needed  or  unneeded,  efficient  or 
Inefficient.  Their  rates  go  up  not  only  to  pay 
for  increased  medical  costs  of  policyholders, 
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but  also  to  maintain  profit  margins  and  pay 
high  operating  expenses. 

National  Health  Security  will  have  effec- 
tive fiscal  controls  by  contracting  with  hos- 
pitals and  other  institutional  providers  on 
the  basis  of  an  approved  budget,  and  by 
maximum  emphasis  on  prepayment  to  con- 
tracting groups  such  as  medical  and  dental 
societies. 

The  program  will  not  constrict  individual 
liberty.  Doctors  will  be  free  to  choose  wheth- 
er or  not  they  will  participate.  Patients  will 
be  free  to  choose  their  physicians  and  health 
delivery  systems. 

An  essential  feature  of  National  Health 
Security  Is  the  Health  Resources  Develop- 
ment Fund  which  will  be  used  for  health 
manptower  education  and  training,  group 
practice  development  and  other  means  to  ex- 
pand and  Improve  health  care  personnel, 
facilities  and  services. 

At  present,  health  care  is  fragmented,  dis- 
organized, Inadequate  and  sptotty.  It  Is  a  non- 
system — a  haphazard  collection  of  laolated 
and  uncoordinated  institutions. 

National  Health  Security  has  built-in  fi- 
nancial, professional  and  other  Incentives  to 
encoura^  organized  arrangements  for  pa- 
tient care  and  to  encourage  prevention  and 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease. 

Hospitals  will  be  encouraged  to  Increase 
efficiency;  to  cooperate  in  planning,  pur- 
chase and  utilization  of  new  equipment,  and 
to  diminate  unnecessary,  wasteful  and  du- 
plicative expenditures.  Doctors  will  be  given 
a  financial  stake  in  keeping  their  patients 
well.  Care  will  be  provided  at  the  best — not 
the  most  expensive — location. 

National  Health  Security — Introduced  in 
the  House  (HJl.  22)  by  Reps.  Griffiths.  Cor- 
man,  Reid  and  Moaher  and  in  the  Senate 
(S.  3)  by  Sens.  Kennedy,  Cooper  and  Saxbe — 
Is  the  proper  program  to  provide  quality 
health  care  for  all  Americans.  The  AFL- 
CIO  Is  proud  to  endorse  it. 

We  arrived  at  our  decision  after  careful 
examination  of  other  proposals — some  sub- 
stantive and  some  merely  crude  attempts  to 
avoid  needed  reforms  in  the  preeent  system 
of  delivering  health  care. 

The  American  Medical  Association's 
•medi-credlt"  plan  and  the  private  Insur- 
ance carriers'  "Healthcare"  propoeca  are 
thinly  disguised  efforts  to  protect  vested  In- 
terests and  Insurance  company  profits.  They 
are  bandaids,  where  surgery  is  required. 

There  are  other  proposals — such  as  the 
bills  Introduced  by  Senators  Javlts  and  Pell 
and  the  proposal  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association — which  are  much  more  substan- 
tive. (Senators  Javlts  and  Fell  are  also  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3.) 

But,  generally,  all  of  the  proposals,  except 
National  Health  Security,  lack  at  least  one 
of  the  foUovrlng:  equal  access  to  health  care 
for  all  people;  comprehensive  coverage;  re- 
structuring of  the  health  care  system;  effec- 
tive incentives  for  quality  and  efficiency  or 
controls  on  costs;  or  they  dep>end  on  inade- 
quate private  Insurance  as  carriers  or  Inter- 
mediaries or  both. 

It  has  been  nearly  a  year  since  President 
Nixon  declared  there  is  a  "massive  crisis" 
In  the  area  of  health  care  and  a  threat  of 
a  "breakdown"  of  the  medical  care  system. 
In  that  time,  he  has  met  that  crisis  by  veto- 
ing a  hospital  construction  bill  and  a  meas- 
ure to  provide  for  the  training  of  more  fam- 
ily doctors,  and  he  threatened  to  close  down 
vitally-needed  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals. 

After  taking  one  action  after  another  to 
forestall  urgently  needed  health  care  meas- 
ures, the  President  has  at  long  last  delivered 
a  health  message.  It  contains  one  or  two 
constructive  features  such  as  the  belated 
recognition  that  prepaid  group  practice  can 
deliver  better  medical  care  at  less  cost  and 
the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  onerous  Medi- 
care premium  the  elderly  must  now  pay. 
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But  It  Is  evident  that  the  Presidents  ap- 
proach taken  as  a  whole,  is  both  piecemeal 
and  Inadequate.  It  places  main  reliance  on 
discredited  private  Insiu-ance  which  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  high  cost,  low 
quality  medical  care  we  have  today.'  The 
President's  proposals  do  not  provide  for  effec- 
tive cost  controls  or  quality  incentives. 

His  proposals  fall  far  short  of  meeting  tlie 
"massive  crisis"  in  health  care. 

Vn.    rUBLIC     INVKSTMXNT    TO     MEET    AltZRICA'S 
NXKDS 

America,  In  the  1970s,  needs  a  long-range, 
national  effort  to  greatly  expand  and  improve' 
public  Investments  in  facilities  and  services. 
Planned  public  programs  will  be  needed  for 
the  rest  of  the  20th  Century  to  revitalize 
the  nation's  urban  areas  as  centers  of  Amer- 
ican civilization  and  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  the  American  people.  Such  effort  is 
essential  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
growing  and  increasingly  urban  populaUon 
in  the  midst  of  rapid  and  radical  changes  In 
technology,  urban  growth  and  race  relations. 

For  40  years,  the  country  has  been  under- 
going vast  social  changes,  with  rapidly  multi- 
plying needs  for  every  kind  of  public  invest- 
ment from  sewer  systems  and  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  to  xirban  mass  transit,  edu- 
cation, health  care,  public  safety,  libraries, 
roads  and  airports.  Despite  efforts  to  meet 
these  growing  needs  in  the  past  25  years— 
and  particularly  during  the  latter  19606— 
large  backlogs  of  immet  needs  have  remained 
and  some  have  expanded  to  monumental 
size.  Putting  fingers  in  the  dike  can  no 
longer  be  depended  on  to  prevent  a  potential 
flood. 

Prom  1930  to  the  end  of  1970,  the  popula- 
tion soared  from  123  million  people  to  over 
20fl  nUlllon,  a  rise  of  about  70  percent.  More- 
over, the  Great  Migration  of  the  American 
population,  in  these  recent  decades,  resulted 
In  a  sharp  decline  of  rural  areas,  while  the 
growth  of  metropolitan  areas  boomed.  Huge 
rural  regions  of  the  country — in  the  south- 
em,  central  and  Rocky  Mountain  states- 
saw  their  populations  decline,  and  some  of 
these  areas,  such  as  Appalachia,  remain  in 
depressed  economic  condition.  At  the  same 
time  population-growth  skyrocketed  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  that  stretch  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  and  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Under  the  Impact  of  the  technological 
revolution  in  agriculture,  employment  In 
farming  dropped  from  10.3  miUion,  or  20 
percent  of  the  labor  force,  in  1930.  to  3.6 
million,  or  only  about  4  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  In  1970. 

The  rural  and  small-town  life  that  dom- 
inated much  of  American  society  as  recently 
as  1930  is  now  largely  gone.  About  70  percent 
of  the  population  lives  In  urban  areas,  and 
this  percentage  is  continuing  to  Increase. 
Although  the  overall  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion has  slowed  down  considerably  In  the 
past  several  years,  after  nearly  two  decades 
of  very  rapid  expansion,  migration  to  urban 
and,  particularly,  large  metropolitan  areas, 
has  continued. 

This  social  upheaval  has  been  greatest 
among  Negroes.  Prom  an  overwhelmingly 
Southern  rural  population  in  1930.  Negroes 
have  become  overwhelmingly  urban — as  a 
result  of  the  Great  Migration  out  of  the  rural 
South  to  the  cities,  particularly  the  large 
cities  of  the  North  and  West. 

All  of  the  new  mig^rants  to  America's 
cities — whites  and  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans 
and  Mexican-Americans — have  faced  the 
difficulties  of  adjusting  to  a  new  and  strange 
environment.  The  Negro  migrants.  In  par- 
ticular, have  brought  with  them  a  history  of 
360  years  of  slavery,  segregation,  poverty, 
lack  of  education  and,  frequently,  poor 
health,  as  well  as  suspicion  of  government 
authorities,  The  cities  are  now  suffering,  in 
part,  from  the  social  ills  and  delinquencies 
of  the  Southern  r\iral  areas. 
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On  coming  to  the  cities,  the  new  migrants 
have  faced  the  discriminatory  practices  of 
those  areas,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  and  the  impact  of 
the  technological  revolution  in  Industry  on 
lob  opportunities  for  uneducated  and  vm- 
sklUed  urban  workers.  The  types  of  industrial 
Jobs  that  helped  previous  generations  of 
foreign  immigrants  and  rural  Americans  to 
adjust  to  urban  life  have  not  been  expanding. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  another  Great 
Migration  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
Millions  of  middle-  and  upper-Income  fam- 
ilies have  been  leaving  the  cities  for  the 
suburbs,  the  most  rapidly  growing  sections 
of  the  country.  This  movement  has  opened 
up  older  housing  In  the  inner  cities.  But, 
combined  with  the  additional  migration  of 
industry  to  the  suburbs  and  coimtryside,  it 
has  reduced  the  tax-base  of  the  cities  while 
the  demands  for  low-  and  moderate-cost 
housing,  welfare,  education,  police  and  fire 
protection,  manpower  training  and  other 
public  facilities  and  services  have  been 
mounting.  Increasingly,  the  Inner-cities  have 
become  concentrations  of  decaying  and 
poverty-stricken  areas,  with  small  pockets  of 
wealthy  families,  while  the  needs  for  city 
facilities  and  services  multiply  and  the  tax- 
base  narrows. 

Moreover,  the  change  of  Industrial  location 
has  compounded  the  problem  of  Inadequate 
mass  transportation  facilities  for  lower- 
income  city  dwellers  to  get  to  the  new  areas 
of  employment  growth.  And  most  suburban 
communities  have  had  color-barriers,  as  well 
as  a  continuing  absence  of  low-cost  housing. 

The  major  burden  of  trying  to  solve  these 
problems  has  fallen  on  the  state  and  local 
governments,  whose  expenditures  and  taxes 
have  shot  up.  But  most  of  these  governments 
have  inadequate,  as  well  as  unfair,  tax  sys- 
tems and  they  lack  the  necessary  resources. 
So  public  investment  needs  multiplied  fast- 
er than  the  states  and  local  governments 
could  provide,  even  with  a  helping  hand 
from  the  federal  government.  As  a  result, 
many  states  and  most  cities  face  an  immedi- 
ate or  potential  financial  crisis,  while  pub- 
lic facilities  and  services  fail  to  meet  the 
mounting  needs  of  their  Inhabitants. 

During  the  early  1930s  and  from  1941  to 
1945,  many  public  investment  needs  were 
neglected  when  the  Depression  and  World 
War  II  caused  shortages  of  money,  man- 
power or  materials.  For  a  brief  period  of 
about  eight  years,  from  1933  to  1941.  the 
New  Deal  started  vast  federal  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize and  strengthen  the  underpinnings 
of  American  society — including  a  social  in- 
surance system,  public  housing,  a  federal 
home  mortgage  system,  rural  electrification. 
flood  control,  TV  A.  BonnevlUe.  conservation. 
Irrigation,  the  development  of  parks  and  rec- 
reational areas.  But  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  many  of  these  federal  public 
investment  efforts  were  terminated  or  their 
expansion  and  Improvement  was  slowed 
down  by  tradition,  conservative  opposition. 
Between  1962  and  1966,  for  example,  the 
New  Deal's  low-cost  public  housing  pro- 
grams nearly  perished. 

Federal  efforts  to  help  meet  public  needs 
lagged  through  most  of  the  late  1950s  and 
early  19608.  FlnaUy,  in  1964-1968,  the  long- 
delayed  federal  response  came  with  an  out- 
burst of  programs,  Involving  grants-in-aid 
to  the  states  and  local  governments,  includ- 
ing the  hard-pressed  cities.  Such  federal 
grants-in-aid — for  such  programs  as  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  education, 
model  cities  and  public  safety— almost 
doubled,  from  $13  bUllon  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966  to  about  $24  biUion  In 
fiscal  year  1970.  Nevertheless,  actual  appro- 
priations and  outlays  for  these  programs  fell 
Increasingly  behind  the  planned  expansion 
of  their  authorized  funding — ^from  about  80 
percent  of  authorizations  in  fiscal  year  1966 
down  to  only  66  percent  In  1970. 
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An  analysis  by  the  staff  of  the  Advisory 
Conmilsslon  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, issued  in  June  1970,  reports: 

"Dollar  authorizations  were  established  for 
these  new  and  expanded  programs  three  to 
five  years  in  advance.  In  ever-increasing 
amounts  .  .  . 

"The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
actual  outlays  represented  a  substantial 
scaling  down  of  domestic  program  funding, 
when  compared  to  the  optimistic  Great 
Society'  program  authorizations  of  the  1964- 
1966  period.  As  a  consequence,  the  authori- 
zation-appropriation gap  widened  steadily. 
Increasing  from  about  20  percent  In  fiscal 
1966  to  35  percent  in  1970.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  retain  even  the  1966  gap  margin,  fed- 
eral aid  would  approximate  $30  billion  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  1970,  rather  than  the  $24 
billion  estimated  for  this  year." 

This  increased  gap  of  $6  billion  of  federal 
aid  for  specific  progranis  by  1970  Is  greater 
than  President  Nixon's  $6  bUllon  of  "gen- 
eral revenue  sharing" — with  no  program 
purpose,  no  national  priorities  and  no  per- 
formsmce  standards — for  1972,  two  years 
later. 

The  programs  of  1964-1966  aroused  expec- 
tations of  overnight  solutions  to  problems 
that  had  developed  over  many  years.  But 
the  increasing  gap  between  authorizations 
and  appropriations  held  back  even  realistic 
achievement  of  their  goals  in  aiding  state 
and  local  governments  to  meet  public  invest- 
ment needs.  In  addition,  tight  money,  high 
Interest  rates  and  the  recession  of  1969-1970 
resulted  in  smaller  state  and  local  tax  re- 
ceipts than  expected,  while  their  welfare 
burden.  Interest  payments  and  other  costs 
mounted. 

So  public  needs  and  expectations  multi- 
plied, while  Increases  in  pubUc  Investment 
outlays  proved  to  be  Insufficient.  The  great 
growth  of  unmet  public  Investment  needs 
brought  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
life  of  many  Americans:  the  near-collapse  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  education 
in  sections  of  the  major  cities;  the  increase 
of  violent  crime  and  lawbreaklng;  traffic 
Jams  in  the  cities  and  In  the  air  above  air- 
ports; the  spread  of  poverty-stricken  slum 
areas  in  the  inner-cities;  the  increasing  pol- 
lution of  the  water  and  air. 

Moreover,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  tax  system,  which  provides  the 
foundation  for  public  investment  outlays, 
moved  farther  and  farther  away  from  a 
structure  based  on  ability  to  pay.  Tax  loop- 
holes for  the  benefit  of  corporations  and 
wealthy  individuals  riddled  the  federal  tax 
system,  and  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  on 
net  balance,  was  merely  one  small  step  for- 
ward. State  and  local  government  tax  struc- 
tures became  Increasingly  regressive — with 
their  emphasis  on  sales  and  property  taxes, 
which  are  an  inequitable  and  heavy  burden 
on  low-  and  middle-income  families;  and  in- 
equitable assessments  make  property  taxes 
even  more  unfair.  In  addition,  the  tight- 
money  and  high-interest  rate  policies  of 
1969-1970  resulted  in  postponing  many  pub- 
lic investment  programs  and  greatly  Increas- 
ing the  costs  and  debt-burdens  of  those  that 
were  pursued. 

Unfortvmately,  there  are  no  instant  solu- 
tions to  such  complex  of  pressing  problems. 
But  rapid  forward  strides  are  essential. 

Some  "public"  Investments  are  provided  by 
regulated  but  privately  owned  public  utili- 
ties, such  as  electric,  gas  and  telephone  fa- 
cilities. And  some  are  provided  by  private 
non-profit  institutions,  such  as  many  hospi- 
tals. But  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
public  facilities  and  services,  the  American 
people  depend  on  government  at  the  state, 
local  and  federal  levels. 

The  federal  government,  representing  all 
of  the  American  people,  holds  the  key  to 
workable  solutions  to  most  of  the  public 
Investment  needs  of  American  society,  since 
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they  usually  involve  nationwide  social  issues 
that  cut  across  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
states,  cities,  counties  and  school  districts. 
Moreover,  with  all  of  Its  defects,  the  federal 
tax  system  Is  much  more  productive  and 
equitable  than  state  and  local  tax  structures. 
In  addition,  only  the  federal  government  can 
establish  national  priorities,  goals  and  na- 
tionwide performance  standards. 

No  state  or  local  government  can  solve  the 
nation's  vast  public  investment  needs  in 
isolation.  Neither  can  private  enterprise,  even 
with  the  promise  of  tax  subsidies.  Meeting 
these  needs  requires  national  policies  and 
nationwide  measures,  with  adequate  federal 
funds  and  standards — and  the  cooperation 
and  backing  of  the  states,  local  governments, 
business  firms  and  private  groups. 

A  long-range,  planned  national  effort  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people  for 
public  facilities  and  services  can  also  provide 
the  basis  for  economic  growth  In  the  i>eriod 
ahead.  Each  era  of  economic  expansion  in 
America  has  been  accompanied  by  growing 
investments  and  employment  in  new  Indus* 
tries.  The  last  third  of  the  19th  Century 
saw  the  building  of  the  railroads,  the  agri- 
cultural implement,  steel  and  oil  Industries. 
In  the  first  two  decades  of  the  20th  Century, 
there  were  the  public  utilities — the  electric, 
gas,  telephone  and  urban  transit  systems. 
During  the  1920s,  economic  growth  was  ac- 
companied by  the  development  of  the  auto 
and  radio  industries,  and  after  World  War  II 
came  television,  aircraft,  air  travel,  electron- 
ics and  advanced  technology.  Now,  in  the 
1970s,  America's  new  frontiers  are  in  a  major 
emphasis  on  public  investment  to  strengthen 
the  foundation  of  American  society  and  pro- 
vide the  investment — and  employment-basis 
for  a  new  period  of  national  economic  expan- 
sion. 

Several  steps  are  essential : 

1.  The  first  is  the  full  funding  by  the 
federal  government  of  present  public-invest- 
ment programs,  plus  a  temporary  accelera- 
tion of  funds  for  short-term  projects,  to  lift 
sales,  production  and  employment  in  this 
period  of  economic  stagnation. 

Such  immediate  step-up  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  federal  grants  to  state  and  local 
governments  and  federal  agencies  for  the 
expansion  and  improvement  of  public  facili- 
ties and  services  could  be  the  key  to  recon- 
version— to  offset  the  declining  miUtary  pro- 
portion of  total  national  production.  It  would 
provide  opportunities  to  employ  the  talents 
and  skills  of  unemployed  scientists,  engineers 
and  technicians,  as  well  as  Job  opportunities 
for  returning  OI's  and  other  categories  of  un- 
employed workers. 

2.  To  sustain  the  planned  expansion  of 
public  investment,  the  federal  government 
should  develop,  coordinate  and  maintain  a 
national  Inventory  of  public  investment 
needs,  based  on  estimated  future  population 
growth  and  present  backlogs — in  each  major 
category,  such  as  low-  and  moderate-cost 
housing,  schools,  health  care  facilities,  day- 
care centers,  parks,  pollution  controls,  other 
community  facilities  and  other  services. 
Each  state  and  metropolitan  area  should  be 
encouraged,  with  the  assistance  of  federal 
planning  grants  and  technical  aid,  to  devel- 
op a  similar  Inventory  of  needs  within  its 
geographical  Jurisdiction.  Such  a  compre- 
hensive inventory  of  needs  should  provide 
the  foundation  for  planned  nationwide  pro- 
grams in  each  category,  based  on  adequate 
federal  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  states  and  local  governments,  including 
federal  grants-in-aid  and  guaranteed  loans, 
as  well  as  direct  federal  efforts. 

Target  dates  should  be  established  for 
achieving  specified  objectives  in  each  cate- 
gory— along  the  lines  of  the  10-year  national 
housing  goal,  established  by  the  Congress, 
under  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968 — and  the  pace  of  continuing  ad- 
vance should  be  speeded  up  or  slowed  down, 
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wltb  sufficient  funda,  depending  on  the 
ftTkllablllty  of  manpower  and  productive  ca- 
pacity. In  this  way,  the  inventory  would  also 
be  a  sheU  of  public  works,  with  an  acceler- 
ated pace  in  tlmee  of  general  economic  re- 
cession and  a  slower  advance  in  periods  of 
shortages  of  materials  and  manpower. 

To  facilitate  such  programs,  a  federal  ur- 
ban bank  or  similar  mechanism  may  be  re- 
quired to  provide  loi^g-term,  low-mterest 
loans  for  the  construction  of  moderate-  and 
low-Income  housing  and  community  facll- 
itiee,  as  well  as  for  aiding  state  and  local 
governments  In  financial  crisis. 

3.  An  Office  of  Public  Investment  Coordi- 
nation should  be  established  in  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  federal  government  to  en- 
courage, assist  and  coordinate  public  Invest- 
ment planning  and  execution  by  state  and 
local  govenunents  and  federal  agencies. 

4.  Congress  should  direct  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  allocate  a  significant  portion 
of  available  bank  credit,  at  reasonable  In- 
terest rates,  to  effectuate  the  construction  of 
housing  and  community  facllltlee. 

6.  A  land-use  policy  should  be  formulated 
to  provide  the  basis  for  the  rational  de- 
velopment of  urbcm  areas,  new  towns,  parks 
and  recreational  facilities  and  to  curb  land 
speculation,  which  has  substantially  In- 
creased the  costs  of  housing  and  community 
facilities.  Idle  or  under-utilized  federal  land 
should  be  examined  for  such  possible  use  as 
sites  for  bovislng.  parks,  recreation  areas, 
wUd-llfe  and  nature  preserves. 

6.  We  urge  the  Administration  to  develop 
a  capital  budget,  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
annual  federal  budget,  to  assist  the  federal 
government  In  planning,  financing  and  ex- 
ecuting public  Investment  programs.  Such 
biulnessllke  budget  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  establish  a  federal  Investment 
account,  including  outlays  for  the  creation, 
improvement  or  acquisition  of  assets  or  the 
acquisition  of  recoverable  claims — separate 
from  the  account  for  general  housekeeping 
expenses  and  national  security.  Such  budget 
methods  are  almost  universally  used  by  mod- 
ern business  firms,  not  western  democra- 
cies, at  least  one-third  of  the  states  and 
most  large  American  cities. 

7.  Proposals  to  dismantle  the  system  of 
federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  proposals  to  sup- 
plant the  expansion  of  such  programs  with 
no-strings  federal  funds  that  lack  program 
purposes,  national  priorities  and  standards, 
should  be  rejected.  However,  administrative 
simplification  of  the  large  number  of  federal 
grants  requires  the  consolidation  of  many 
overlapping  grants,  without  undermining 
their  purposes,  goals  and  standards. 

8.  Justice  In  the  federal  tax  structure — 
and  additional  revenue — should  be  achieved 
by  eliminating  the  loopholes  of  special  tax 
privileges  for  corporations  and  wealthy  fami- 
lies. Congress  should  also  prohibit  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Treasury  Department's 
tax  bonanza  to  business  in  the  form  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  which  will  amount  to 
annual  revenue  losses  of  13.7  to  $4.1  billion 
in  the  next  several  years.  Bfforts  to  move  the 
federal  tax  structvire  farther  away  from  the 
principle  of  ability  to  pay — such  as  the  pro- 
posal for  a  national  sales  tax  under  the  name 
of  a  value-added  tax — should  be  rejected. 

9.  Federal  efforts  are  needed  to  assume  the 
costs  of  welfare  payments  and  lift  this  bur- 
den from  the  tracks  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  federal  government  shoiUd 
also  enooiu«ge  and  assist  states  and  local 
governments  In  developing  more  productive 
and  equitable  tax  structures.  Such  measures 
would  provide  state  and  local  governments 
with  additional  funds  to  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

10.  The  provlBlon  of  health  oare  for  the 
American  people  should  be  greatly  improved 
by  the  establishment  of  a  national  health 
security  system,  as  well  as  th«  expansion  of 
health  care  facilities  and  services. 
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There  will,  as  always,  be  those  who  say 
that  America  cannot  afford  these  programs. 
The  AFL-CIO  is  convinced  that  America 
cannot  afford  to  stand  still  or  move  back- 
ward, as  it  has  done  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  absolute  confidence  In 
America  and  In  America's  ability  to  meet 
and  overcome  its  problems.  But  those  prob- 
lems must  be  grappled  with.  It  is  time  to 
move  boldly,  confidently  and — above  all — 
in  the  right  direction:  toward  securing  eco- 
nomic  Justice   for  all  Americans. 

It  Is  in  that  conviction  that  we  submit 
this  positive  program  for  building  a  better 
America. 


PLEDGE  OP  ALLEGIANCE  TO  OUR 
FLAG  DAY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  Nzw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVZS 

Thursday.  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  452 
to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  30,  1971,  as  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
Our  Flag  £>ay.  The  boys  and  girls  of 
Cleveland  Hill  Primary  School  did  some 
fine  research  which  provided  the  basis  tu 
my  resolution  and  the  class  and  their 
teacher,  Mrs.  Irene  Priore,  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  their  work  and  patriotism. 

I  most  certainly  will  urge  the  President 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
give  special  consideration  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  452  as  well  as  Mr.  Dulski's 
bill,  House  Joint  Resolution  451 — the  lat- 
ter maJdng  the  last  school  day  in  April 
as  a  permanent  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
Our  Flag  Day. 

At  this  point  I  include  a  letter  from 
8-year-old  Brenda  Waddy,  transmitting 
the  proposal  of  the  class  along  with  their 
proclamation: 

CLKVXLAmi  Hn.T.  PUMAKT  SCHOOL, 

Cheektowaga,  N.Y.,  February  22, 1971. 

VzAK  Sat:  rve  been  thinking  about  our 
leaders  helping  the  nation.  I  think  It's  very 
important.  Every  one  knows  we  have  a  good 
leader  to  lead  us.  In  1789  we  had  a  very  good 
leader  and  he  helped  us  very  much.  We 
need  your  help  I 

April  30th  is  an  Important  day  to  our 
country.  It  Is  a  day  to  honor  the  leaders  of 
this  great  nation.  When  I  grow  up  I'm  hop- 
ing to  be  a  leader  beca\ue  I  want  to  honor 
our  class.  I  am  a  girl. 

Please  read  our  proclamation  and  urge 
Congress  and  the  President  to  pass  It.  Our 
President  Nixon  asked  all  citizens  of  our  na- 
tion to  help  our  nation.  This  is  our  way  of 
helping. 

I  am  8  years  old  In  Mrs.  Prlore's  third  grade 
class. 

Your  friend, 

BaxNOA  Waodt. 

Pboclamation  to  thx  CoifaKxas  or  thx 
Unitbd  Stars  or  Aiczbica 

Whereas,  on  April  30,  1789  George  Wash- 
ington took  the  oath  of  office  and  was  Inau- 
gurated as  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Whereas,  a«orge  Washington  was  the  only 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Inaugurated  on  April  30th. 

Whereas,  April  80, 180a  Congress  passed  the 
first  enabling  act  authorizing  the  people  of 
the  eastam  division  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory to  hold  a  convention  and  frame  a  con- 
stitution In  order  to  become  a  state,  and  a 
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precedent  was  set  In  helping  Ohio's  galninji 
Its  sUtehood,  foUowed  by  the  same,  set  for 
the  rest  of  the  states  In  this  territory. 

Whereas,  on  AprU  30,  1808  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Thomas  Jefferson,  made  its  first 
territorial  expansion  by  purchasing  828,000 
square  miles  of  land  (doubling  the  size  of 
the  United  States  by  i)eaceful  means)  known 
as  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  which  land  even- 
tuaUy  was  divided  into  the  states  of  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  North  Dakota! 
South  Dakota,  most  of  Louisiana,  Kansas' 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  parts  of 
Colorado  and  Oklahoma. 

Whereas,  on  AprU  80,  1812,  the  sUt«  of 
Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Whereas,  on  April  80,  1889.  Congress  fixed 
this  date  of  AprU  80th  as  a  national  holiday 
to  celebrate  the  Inauguration  of  Oeorge 
Washington  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Whereas,  on  AprU  30, 1970  the  proclamation 
sent  by  Mrs.  Irene  Prlore's  Third  Graders  of 
Cheektowaga,  New  York  requesting  that 
AprU  30,  1970  be  proclaimed  as  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  Our  Flag  Day  In  the  United 
States  of  America  for  aU  school  children  In 
aU  schools  of  o\ir  nation,  was  read  In  Con- 
gress. 

Whereas,  schools,  community  leaders  and 
citizens  In  aU  60  states  of  our  nation  re- 
sponded by  letter,  telephone  and  telegram  to 
the  Cheektowaga,  New  York  Third  Graders 
that  they  wished  to  participate  m  this  xml- 
fled  promise  of  loyalty  at  1:30  PJd.  Eastern 
Savings  Time  so  children's  voices  might  echo 
throughout  the  land. 

Therefore,  We.  the  boys  and  girls  of  Cleve- 
land HIU  Primary  School,  Third  Grade 
Boom  211,  do  hereby  ask  the  Hon.  Jack 
Kemp,  Representative  of  our  nation  to  pro- 
claim each  AprU  30th  as  an  annual  special 
school  day  to  honor  our  nation  and  it»  fiag 
in  school  by  song,  speech  and  activities 
planned  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  each 
individual  school. 

We    request    that    this    proclamation    be 
made  known  to  all  the  schools  of  our  nation 
so  that  all  the  school  chUdren  may  have  the 
pride  and  honor  to  help  plan  a  dignified  pro- 
gram for  their  own  schools.  We  beUeve  that 
by  encouraging  chUdren  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  Involvement  In  planning  a  program  for 
AprU  SOth  each  year  that  we  are  taking  a 
positive  approach  toward  buUdlng  better  at- 
titudes in  school  chUdren  and  planning  for 
better  citizens  and  leaders  of  the  future. 
Brenda  Waddy,  KeUy  Jaroasewakl.  Scott 
McOonagle,    Randall    SevUle,    Dennis 
GalUgan,  Lawrence  Koslnskl,  Franklin 
Crane,  Jane  Knight,  Beth  DrlscoU,  and 
Jeanmarle  Danner. 
Bon  Senlck,  Brian  Meier,  Blartln  John 
Napierskl.  Shaun  Pralow,  Debbie  Mof- 
fltt,  Mlchele  Graziano,  Marty  Stanford, 
Suaan  Stein,  Renata  Blppa,  and  Lorl 
Mazza. 
Ken   Lewis,  Janet  Oamd,  John  Marco, 
Tarry    DeldeU,    Blair    Graham,    and 
Mark  Strozewski. 
Carol  Novo,  Joanne  Mook,  Mary  Ellen 
Sucato.   MarahaU   Berger,  Dawn  Am- 
brose, Herman  Falsettl,  Carolyn  Kar- 
dtil.  and  Richard  MUler. 


CONTROLLING  THE  SONIC  BOOM 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
considering  whether  we  should  go  ahead 
with    development    of    the    supersonic 
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transport,  many  of  us  have  been  alsu-med 
by  the  prospect  of  disruption  of  our  daily 
lives  by  sonic  booms.  In  order  to  sdlay 
those  fears,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation filed  a  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making last  April  15,  forbidding  civil 
supersonic  flight  over  the  United  States. 

Since  then,  other  ofiBcials,  including 
the  President,  have  declared  that  over- 
land civil  flights  at  supersonic  speeds  will 
not  be  allowed. 

Nevertheless,  some  critics  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  have  not  been  convinced. 
A  rule  such  as  this  can  be  easily  changed 
or  ignored,  they  say. 

I  agree  that  we  do  not  want  our  dally 
lives  disrupted  by  sonic  booms  and  so  I 
offer  a  bill  which  will  put  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  proposed  regu- 
lation into  statutory  form.  This  bill  would 
prohibit,  by  law,  the  flight  of  any  civil 
aircraft,  including  the  SST,  over  the 
United  States  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  a  sonic  boom. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  proceed  with  de- 
velopment of  the  two  protot3T>es  of  the 
SST  and,  if  they  prove  successful — as  the 
proponents  of  the  SST  expect — we  should 
turn  to  the  manufacture  of  these  planes. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  cannot  meet 
the  criticisms  which  have  been  directed 
at  the  SST  program,  then  I  believe  the 
program  must  be  discontinued. 

I  believe  that,  in  continuing  this  ex- 
periment, we  should  give  whatever  as- 
surances we  can  to  the  American  people 
that  they  will  not  be  assaulted  by  these 
horrifying  sonic  booms. 


THE  PRIVACY-SECURITY  DILEMMA 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or  ifAim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bangor,  Maine,  Daily  News  of  Saturday, 
March  6,  carried  a  very  timely  and  per- 
ceptive editorial  regarding  the  dilemma 
which  the  widespread  use  of  computers 
by  Government  agencies  poses  for  both 
the  Government  and  each  of  the  more 
than  200  million  Americans  it  serves — 
"the  preservation  of  privacy  as  against 
the  preservation  of  security." 

I  believe  what  the  Dally  News  has  to 
say  should  be  carefully  considered  by  all 
of  us  and  I  am  pleased  to  present  Its 
editorial  herewith  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record: 

ParvACT  vs.  UjS.  Sbcomtt 
The  right  to  privacy  has  been  treasured  by 
Americans  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. But  nowadays  various  agencies  of  the 
federal  government  are  gathering  In  vast 
amounts  of  confidential  Information  about 
Its  citizens  and  aliens  living  in  the  country. 
It  was  recently  disclosed  that  the  Defense 
Department  alone  has  records  on  some  2fi 
mllUon  persons,  about  one-eighth  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Then  there  is  the  data  gathered  by 
«ie  FBI.  And  don't  forget  what  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  knows  about  you  from  your 
income  tax  returns.  And  the  Censiis  Bureau. 
Development  of  that  electronic  device 
known  as  the  computer  has  vastly  Increased 
the  government's  capacity  to  gather  and  store 
data.  The  machines  can  also  spew  out  the 
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data  at  lightning  speed  with  the  push  of  a 
button  or  two.  It  Is  understandable  that  a 
cltlaan  would  feel  uneasy,  and  perhapks  In- 
dignant, by  knowing  bow  much  Big  Brother 
in  Washington  may  know  about  his  personal 
affairs. 

He  also  has  reason  to  wonder  how  accurate 
the  information  may  be,  especially  that 
gathved  by  Intelligenoe  agents.  And  how 
confidentially  it  Is  kept.  San  Francisco's 
Mayor  Alloto  told  the  Senate's  Constitutional 
Rights  subcommittee  that  his  reputation  was 
damaged  by  an  article  published  by  a  na- 
tional magazine,  based  on  Information 
handed  out  to  unauthorized  persons — report- 
ers— by  unidentified  federal  personnel.  Much 
of  this  Information,  he  added,  was  "raw, 
unverified,  unevaluated,  hearsay  Informa- 
tion." 

It  Is  anything  but  comforting  for  a  citizen 
to  know  that  false  and  derogatory  Informa- 
tion about  him  may  be  on  flJe  as  the  gospel 
truth. 

The  federal  intelligence  agencies  obviously 
must  carry  on  secret  operations  and  gather 
dossiers  on  persons  known  or  suspected  to 
be  a  danger  to  national  security.  They  came 
in  for  severe  criticism  after  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  because  they  had  not 
kept  a  sufficiently  watchful  eye  on  Lee 
Oswald. 

Sad  to  say,  the  nation's  populace  Includes 
many  fanatics,  many  militants  and  disloyal 
citizens,  and  more  than  a  few  subversive 
foreign  agents.  And  these  are  violent  and 
perilous  times,  as  witness  the  bomb  blast 
In  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol,  the  heart 
of  the  nation's  govenunent.  The  FBI,  the 
military  forces  and  other  agencies  charged 
with  the  nation's  security  neoessarUy  mtist 
do  a  lot  of  snooping  and  keep  records  of 
what  they  learn. 

Thus  there  Is  a  dilemma — the  preservation 
of  privacy  as  against  the  preservation  of 
security.  A  constructive  suggestion  was 
offered  the  Senate  commltee  by  Robert  P. 
Henderson,  an  executive  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies that  produces  some  of  the  very  com- 
puters that  have  brought  the  privacy  issue 
to  a  bead.  He  said: 

"The  phenomenal  speed  and  efficiency  of 
the  computer  has  made  It  easy  to  Invade  the 
privacy  of  Individuals  and  disseminate  data 
about  them  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent." 

He  went  on  to  propose  that  each  person 
have  the  right  to  examine  whatever  data  the 
government  may  have  about  him,  correct 
erroneovis  data  and  know  what  officials  have 
access  to  his  file. 

We  don't  know  what  kind  of  practical 
problems  such  a  proposal  wovUd  pose.  But  we 
do  know  that  It  Is  contrary  to  American 
tradition  for  the  federal  government  to  have 
secret  flies  on  Its  citizens,  including  possible 
false  information,  which  may  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  people  who  have  no  biuiness  know- 
ing another  person's  business. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  HANDICAPPED 
CITIZENS  OP  1970 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NOSTR  CABOUKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATIVSB 
Thursday,  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  Miss 
Joe  Cooley  of  Mocksvllle,  N.C.,  has  been 
.selected  North  Carolina's  Outstanding 
Handicapped  Citizen  of  1970  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped. 

Handicapped    citizens    have    proven 
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countless  times  that  they  are  among  the 
Nation's  most  valuable,  energetic  and 
resourceful  people,  as  Miss  Cooley's  out- 
standing accomplishments  will  attest. 

She  has  proven,  as  have  others,  that 
physical  impairments  need  not  be  handi- 
caps at  all  in  terms  of  personal  or  profes- 
sional success,  and  that  handicapped  cit- 
izens, rather  than  being  patronized, 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  in  the  Na- 
tion's working  society. 

Great  contributions  have  been  made. 
and  will  continue  to  be  made,  by  handi- 
capped citizens,  and  it  is  an  honor  for 
me  to  present  to  my  colleagues  one  out- 
standing example  of  the  active  and  in- 
volved and  needed  individual  every 
handicapped  person  can  be. 

At  this  time,  I  Insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  announcing  Miss  Cooley's  sdec- 
tion.  which  appeared  in  the  February 
25,  1971,  edition  of  the  Davie  County 
Enterprise  Record: 

jo  coolkt  szlectxd  ror  most  outstaitdino 

Handicappxd  Honoe  in  Nokth  Cabolzka 

Miss  Jo  Oooley  of  MockavUle  has  been 
selected  as  North  Carolina's  "Outstanding 
Handicapped  Citizen  of  the  Year"  for  1970 
by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

Miss  Cooley  wlU  attend  the  awards  cere- 
mony at  11  a.m.  on  March  18th  In  the 
Governor's  Conference  Room  In  Raleigh.  At 
this  time  Governor  Bob  Soott  will  present  the 
award  to  Miss  Cooley  and  others.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  awards  ceremony,  the 
Sir  Walter  Lions  Club  will  host  an  Informal 
luncheon  In  her  honor. 

As  a  state  winner.  Miss  Cooley  will  enter 
national  com|>etitlon  for  the  most  outstand- 
ing handicapped  person  of  the  year  in  the 
nation. 

Miss  Cooley  was  recommended  by  a  local 
committee  composed  of  Mayor  D.  3.  Man  do, 
Mrs.  Agnes  Leaj-y  and  Peter  Halrston.  This 
recommendation  was  supported  by  a  large 
number  of  letters  from  admirers  throughout 
the  state. 

The  recommendation  of  Miss  Coolay  dted 
the  fact  that: 

"Jo  Is  a  person  who  transformed  a  tragic 
experience  to  one  of  service  above  self.  Her 
deep  ooncem  for  the  Individual  has  been 
displayed  by  her  generosity  and  time  given  to 
others.  Unlike  many  who  would  use  ad- 
versity as  an  excuse,  Jo  proved  herself  as  a 
worker  rather  than  a  talker." 

Some  of  her  actlvltlee  slnoe  her  accident 
were  cited  as  foUows: 

Introduction  of  wheelchair  basketball  In 
this  area  which  raised  funds  to  buUd  ramps 
in  MocksvUIe  for  wheelchair  patients. 

She  spearheaded  the  local  bloodmobUe 
visit  for  many  years. 

Taught  Sunday  School  at  the  local 
Methodist  Church  for  many  years. 

She  Is  a  volunteer  worker  at  the  V.A.  Boa- 
pltal  in  Salisbury,  N.C. 

She  Is  active  In  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  and  organized  the  drive  for  this 
organization  In  Davie  County. 

She  was  one  of  the  leading  organizers  and 
supporters  of  ttie  North  Carolina  Par^leglc 
Association. 

She  has  made  ootintleas  speeebes  before 
civic  groups  explaining  the  program  on  re- 
habUitatlon  and  employing  the  handicapped. 

She  made  an  appeal  to  N.C.  Governor  Bob 
Scott  for  additional  ftmds  for  the  rehablUta- 
tion  program. 

She  has  made  numerous  visits  to  the 
nursing  homes  and  hospitals  giving  comfort 
to  many. 

She  Is  a  self-employed  operator  of  one  of 
the  town's  leading  beauty  shops  and  an 
active  member  of  the  merchants  association. 
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Through  her  efforts  the  Davie  County 
Board  of  Education  employed  a  handicapped 
person  with  the  qualifications  and  state  cer- 
tification as  a  high  school  g^uldance  coun- 
selor— a  first  for  Davie  County. 

Miss  Cooley  was  Injured  In  an  automobile 
accident  In  January  1941  and  since  that  time 
has  been  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down. 
Since  that  time  she  ha«  continued  the  ac- 
tive management  of  the  Mayfalr  Beauty 
Shop  and  has  been  active  on  behalf  of 
handicapped  persons  throughout  the  state 
and  south.  She  drives  her  own  specially 
equipped  car  and  has  travelled  extensively. 


NEW  PERMANENT  SMALL  BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE  ORGANIZED,  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS  MADE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  new  Permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  which  you  recently 
named  for  the  92d  Congress  has  orga- 
nized and  the  following  subcommittees 
appointed  and  sisslgnments  made: 

Foundations:  Their  Impact  on  Small 
Business — Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man,  Democrat  of  Texas,  chairman,  Rep- 
resentative Pernand  J.  St  Germain, 
Democrat  of  Rhode  Island,  Representa- 
tive Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Democrat  of 
Maryland,  Representative  J.  William 
Stanton,  Republican  of  Ohio,  Represent- 
ative Manual  Ltijan,  Jr.,  Republican  of 
New  Mexico. 

Taxation,  OH  Imports  and  Market- 
ing— Representative  Tom  Steed,  Demo- 
crat of  Oklahoma,  chairman.  Represent- 
ative John  C.  Kluczynski,  Democrat  of 
Illinois,  Reprefientative  John  D.  Dincell, 
Democrat  of  Michigan,  Representative  J. 
WiLtiAM  Stanton,  Republican  of  Ohio, 
Representative  James  D.  McKevitt,  Re- 
publican of  Colorado. 

Small  Business  Problems  in  Smaller 
Towns  and  Urban  Areas — Representative 
John  C.  Kluczynski,  Democrat  of  Il- 
linois, chairman.  Representative  Jabies 
C.  CoRMAN,  Democrat  of  California,  Rep- 
resentative Charles  J.  Carney,  Democrat 
of  Ohio,  Representative  Prank  Horton, 
Republican  of  New  York,  Repre.sentative 
J.  WiLLi.^M  Stanton.  Republican  of  Ohio. 

Activities  of  Regulatory  Agencies  Re- 
lating to  Small  Business — Representative 
John  D.  Dinoell,  Democrat  of  Michigan, 
chairman.  Representative  William  L. 
HtTNCATE,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  Repre- 
sentative Pernand  J.  St  Germain,  Demo- 
crat of  Rhode  Island,  Representative 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  Republican  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Representative  James  T.  Broy- 
HiLL.  Republican  of  North  Carolina. 

Subcommittee  on  Special  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Problems — Representative  Neal 
Smith,  Democrat  of  Iowa,  chairman; 
Representative  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  York;  Representative  Wil- 
liam L.  Huncate,  Democrat  of  Missouri; 
Representative  Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Republican  of  Pennsylvania;  Represent- 
ative James  T.  Broyhtll,  Republican  of 
North  Carolina. 
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Government  Procurement — Represent- 
ative James  C.  Corman,  Democrat  of 
California,  chairman;  Representative 
Neal  Smith,  Democrat  of  Iowa;  Repre- 
sentative Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Democrat 
of  New  York;  Representative  James  T. 
Broyhill,  Republican  of  North  Carolina; 
Representative  Prank  Hoitow,  Republi- 
can of  New  York. 

Minority  Small  Business  Enterprise — 
Representative  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Dem- 
ocrat of  New  York,  chairman;  Represent- 
ative James  *C.  Corman,  Democrat  of 
California;  Representative  Parren  J. 
Mitchell,  Democrat  of  Maryland;  Rep- 
resentative Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.,  Repub- 
lican of  New  Mexico;  Representative 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  Republican  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Environment  Problems  Affecting  Small 
Business — Representative  William  L. 
Hungate,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  chair- 
man; Representative  Neal  Smith,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Iowa;  Representative  Charles 
J.  Carney,  Democrat  of  Ohio:  Repre- 
sentative James  D.  McKevitt,  Republi- 
can of  Colorado;  Representative  Prank 
Horton,  Republican  of  New  York. 

Two  new  subcommittees  have  been 
created,  the  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Business  Enterprise,  with  Representative 
Addabbo  as  chairman,  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Problems  Af- 
fecting Small  Business,  with  Representa- 
tive Hungate  as  chairman. 

Certainly  the  agenda  of  these  sub- 
committees underscores  the  important 
areas  of  study  and  Investigation  for  the 
92d  Congress  by  our  COTnmlttee  and  we 
look  forward  to  cooperating  with  and 
working  with  all  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  best  interests  of  American  small 
business  In  the  public  interest. 


MAKE  THE  PUBLIC  AWARE  OP 
IRRIGATORS  NEEDS 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or   CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  in  the  State  of 
California  is  one  of  the  most  vital  fac- 
tors in  assuring  the  continued  orderly 
development  of  the  State.  For  some  time 
now,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  slowdown  In  construction  of  Irriga- 
tion projects  because  of  the  lack  of  funds 
available.  Although,  these  funds  have 
been  appropriated  by  Congress  they  have 
been  set  aside  in  reserve. 

With  the  money  appropriated  last  year 
Westlands  Water  District  In  central  Cali- 
fornia would  continue  construction  to 
complete  a  system  of  water  distribution. 
In  addition  to  creating  employment  now 
in  an  area  of  considerable  xmemploy- 
ment,  the  system  when  completed  would 
put  additional  land  into  agricultural 
production  and  Increase  production  on 
acres  already  watered  but  insufficiently. 
The  water  distribution  system  will  pay 
for  itself  through  the  sale  of  water  to 
users.  It  Is  estimated  that  when  complet- 
ed it  will  return  $9  million  annually  to 
the  Government. 
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The  realization  of  these  factors  makes 
it  dlfQcult  to  understand  why  construc- 
tion on  this  important  project  is  not 
progressing. 

I  Just  recently  received  a  text  of  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Brody,  the  man- 
ager and  general  counsel  of  the  West- 
lands  Water  IMstrict,  given  before  a  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  water  users  con- 
ference this  year. 

Mr.  Brody  says  that  those  of  us  In- 
terested in  water  and  agricultural  de- 
velopment are  not  getting  our  story 
across.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Brody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Mr.  Brody's  re- 
marks are  an  eloquent  exposition  of  the 
need  for  explaining  the  importance  of 
irrigation  to  western  land  development. 
I  place  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Makk  the  Public  Awake  or  Irrigators  Nrds 
(By  Ralph  M.  Brody) 

As  we  all  know — and  some  of  us  more 
acutely  than  others — water  resource  develop- 
ment construction  Is  at  Its  lowest  ebb.  Pund- 
Ing  of  projects  Is  grossly  Inadequate— or 
virtually  nonexistent.  Authorizations  of  new 
projects  are  difficult  to  come  by.  Local  proj- 
ects fall  because  of  the  lack  of  popular  vote 
appeal  and,  to  put  It  succinctly,  Irrigation 
water  resource  development  seems  to  have 
lost  Its  sex  appeal — but  for  no  good  reason. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  In  the  water  re- 
source development  field  are,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, at  fault.  Inadvertently,  but  neverthe- 
less In  fact,  we  have  been  at  fault.  Over  the 
years,  until  very  recently,  we  took  for  granted 
that  a  growing  nation  In  a  growing  world 
would  continue  to  realize  the  importance  of 
Irrigated  agriculture  and  agriculture  In  gen- 
eral. We  assumed  that  the  rest  of  the  public 
would  realize  this  Importance — but  we  were 
wrong. 

I  can  recall  when  the  farm  lobby  was  the 
strongest  In  the  country,  but  the  farmers 
have  lost  their  ability  to  work  together  for 
their  common  cause  and  to  put  the  story  of 
their  plight  before  the  nonfarmlng  public. 

We  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  without  our  continuing  to  stress  its 
equal  Importance,  agriculture  would  assume 
a  minor  role  In  a  world  where  urban  prob- 
lems, ecological  and  environmental  prob- 
lems, social  welfare  problems — yes,  and  space 
exploration,  were  permitted,  becloud  the  fact 
that  food  and  clothing  were  Indispensable 
to  the  solution  of  any  of  those  newer  dilem- 
mas. 

Yes — we  In  the  water  resource  develop- 
ment field  failed  to  see  or  Ignored  what  was 
happening  to  agriculture  In  general;  and 
along  with  it.  Irrigated  agriculture.  For, 
make  no  mistake  about  It.  whatever  Is  hap- 
pening to  Irrigated  agriculture  Is  Just  a  part 
of  what  Is  happening  to  agriculture  as  a 
whole.  The  diminishing  support  for  Irriga- 
tion projects  stems  from  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  and  understanding  of  the  Im- 
portance of  agrlctilture  to  all  mankind. 

Isnt  It  astounding  that.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  food  and  fibre  are  basic  to  the  very 
existence  of  mankind,  the  Importance  of  the 
continued  availability  of  Its  products  are 
not  recognized  and  Is.  Indeed,  being  mini- 
mized by  the  general  public?  Somehow,  the 
view  has  come  to  prevail  that  farming  Is  of 
subjective  and  great  Importance  only  to  the 
farmer  blmseU. 

It  Is  time  that  the  public  and  ovir  govern- 
ment be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  farm- 
ing Is  Important  not  only  as  source  of  Income 
to  the  farmer,  but  perhaps  more  importantly. 
Indispensable  as  a  means  of  svistenance  and 
existence  for  every  other  segment — not  only 
of  this  nation,  but  also  of  this  world's  rapidly 
growing  population. 
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Yes.  the  fault  la  otu-s  to  a  great  extent. 
Because  we  took  for  granted  that  the  public 
In  general  that  was  not  directly  associated 
with  agriculture  would  realize  and  continue 
to  realize  Its  IndlspensablUty  of  the  con- 
tinually Increasing  need  for  food  and  fibre 
and  Its  IndlspensablUty. 

We  should  have  seen  the  signs  that  were 
becoming  apparent  many  years  ago. 

As  an  example.  In  1933  the  people  of  the 
8Ute  of  California  had  Ijefore  them  a  bond 
election  which  was  to  fund  8tate  construc- 
tion of  the  Central  Valley  Project. 

Again.  Just  a  few  years  ago  In  1960.  the 
people  had  before  them  an  election  for  the 
authorization  of  the  State  Water  Project.  It 
U  interesting  to  see  the  press  clippings  from 
newspapers  published  on  each  of  these  oc- 
casions. In  each  case,  one  of  the  principal 
arguments  used  against  the  projects  was 
"Why  build  water  projects  to  produce  more 
crops,  when  we  already  are  In  agricultural 
surpltis?" 

I  urge  you  to  contemplate  what  we  would 
have  done  in  the  Intervening  years  had  the 
Central  Valley  Project  not  been  constructed. 
What  would  we  have  done  In  those  Interven- 
ing years.  Including  the  years  of  World  War 
n?  Where  wovild  we  have  been  today  had  oiu" 
agricultural  production  remained  constant 
as  of  1933? 

What  Is  even  more  Important,  what  will 
the  world  be  like  40  years  hence  If  our  agri- 
cultural production  remains  as  It  Is  today? 
Already  we  are  told  that  if,  today,  all  of  the 
food  of  the  world  were  distributed  equally  to 
everyone  in  the  world,  we  would  all  be 
hungry. 

We  have  permitted  ourselves  Into  becoming 
psyched  Into  believing  we  are  no  longer  an 
a^cultural  nation — that  we  have  become 
industrialized.  Don't  you  believe  it. 

We  must  no  longer  take  for  granted  that 
the  public  In  general,  and  especially  In  urban 
areas,  Is  going  to  know  the  Importance  of 
agriculture  to  each  member  of  that  public. 
We  must  constantly  carry  that  message  home 
to  them. 

We  have  to  remind  them  constantly 
through  public  education  programs  that  their 
lives  and  their  economies  directly  or  indirect- 
ly are  heavily  reliant  on  agriculture.  For  ex- 
ample, we  must  show  them  that  In  this  State, 
agriculture  is  directly  or  Indirectly  responsi- 
ble for  more  than  half  of  the  Jobs. 

We  must  show  that  more  than  half  of  every 
dollar  of  agricultural  Income  ends  up  as  a 
retail  expenditure. 

We  must  point  out  to  the  public  that  farm 
programs  and  farm  subsidies  are  as  much  or 
more  of  a  subsidy  to  the  consumer  as  to  the 
farmer.  To  educate  the  public  as  to  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  of  the  fanner  and  its  present 
and  ultimate  Impact  on  the  consumer,  we 
must  constantly  point  out  that  every  agricul- 
tural dollar  Increases  by  three  as  It  passes 
through  the  various  channels  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

We  mxist  also  show  the  negative  effects  of 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  watw  re- 
source development.  We  must  point  out  that 
a  goodly  portion  of  our  projects  now  are 
not  for  the  purpose  of  developing  new  land — 
but  rather  are  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
land  in  production  that  1«!  falling  because  of 
dwindling  water  supplies.  That  the  failure 
to  svistaln  this  agricultural  economy  affects 
not  only  the  farmer  but  the  business  man 
and  the  urban  worker  as  well. 

In  our  own  Westlands  Water  District,  we 
stm  find  people  in  this  Immediate  area  who 
do  not  know  that  the  San  Luis  Project  serv- 
ice area  is  over  95%  developed  and  that  the 
project  Is  needed  to  sustain  an  existing  econ- 
omy and  not  to  develop  a  new  one. 

We  must  convince  the  Federal  government, 
and  particularly  our  friends  In  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  that  t^iculture 
must  not  be  relegated  to  an  inferior  position. 
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We  must  show  them  that  the  growing  of  food 
to  feed  the  urban  undernourished  is  as  much 
an  virban  problem  as  it  is  an  agricultural 
problem.  The  difficulties  of  agriculture  are 
the  broadest  kind  of  urban  dilemma,  for  we 
must  produce  the  food  and  the  opportunity 
for  clothing  the  entire  urban  population.  We 
vnMst  provide  for  the  "haves"  as  well  as  the 
"have-nots."  We  must  show  them  that  water 
to  produce  the  food  for  those  In  the  urban 
areas  Is  as  Important  to  the  dty  resident  and 
as  vital  to  his  existence  as  Is  the  water  for 
drinking  and  Industrial  water  and  power 
necessary  to  nm  his  factories. 

We  must  convince  the  people  in  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  that  water  projects  are  not 
"make  work"  projects  to  be  pursued  only  as 
a  means  of  providing  construction  Jobs  or  to 
be  used  aa  a  pawn  In  the  game  of  Inflation 
fighting.  We  must  balance  and  compete  the 
benefits  and  the  losses. 

We  must  convince  the  ecologlsts  and  en- 
vironmentalists that  we  stand  together  with 
them  In  their  objectives  and  that  feeding 
and  clothing  our  people  and  protecting  our 
lands  from  deterioration  are  a  part,  and  not 
a  foe,  of  the  ecological  and  environmental 
movements.  We  have  delayed  too  long.  We 
have  shut  our  eyes  to  these  problems  and 
Isolated  ourselves. 

We  must,  as  the  workers  and  technicians 
in  water  resource  development  activities, 
come  to  a  greater  realization  that  these  proj- 
ects which  we  have  had  built  and  are  seek- 
ing to  have  built  are  not  merely  monuments 
to  the  engineering  profession  nor  devices 
constructed  solely  for  putting  dollars  into  the 
coffers  of  water  users.  We  must  constantly 
emphasize  to  ourselves  and,  in  doing  so,  dem- 
onstrate to  others  that  the  projects  are 
Justified  for  their  social  objectives — Includ- 
ing the  feeding  of  all  peoples  and  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth  and  well  being  for  all  peoples 
of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

Each  year  in  the  past  10  or  16  years,  funds 
for  water  resource  development  have  become 
more  scarce  and  threaten  to  disappear  en- 
tirely. And  we  have  refused  to  recognize  this 
fact,  or  at  least  refused  to  face  it.  If  we  had 
recognized  It,  we  would  have  been  doing 
something  about  it.  But  we  did  little  or 
nothing.  We  continued  to  hold  our  board 
meetings.  We  continued  to  hold  our  asso- 
ciation meetings.  We  continued  to  hold  our 
association  conventions.  But  always  we  were 
talking  to  each  other.  I  would  hope  that  none 
of  r/s  needs  convincing.  What  we  should  have 
been  doing  and  what  we  should  be  doing  Is 
pooling  resources  and  familiarizing  the  pub- 
lic that  the  farmer  and  agriculture — and  the 
irrigation  farmer  and  Irrigated  agriculture 
are  Important  to  the  city  deweller  and  are 
important  to  the  business  man  and  are  im- 
portant to  the  industrialist. 

We  XKOBt  do  this  not  only  in  our  Immedi- 
ate communities  but  throughout  the  entire 
nation.  For  most  assuredly  If  we  do  not,  not 
only  are  new  water  resource  development 
projects  to  be  a  thine  of  the  oast,  but  agri- 
culture, as  we  know  It  and  have  known  it 
for  years,  will  go. 

Indeed,  even  In  the  ascribing  of  a  subject 
to  be  disclosed  at  this  conference,  we  have 
fallen  Into  the  trap  of  isolating  ourselves. 
We  have  glverl  my  own  subject  the  title 
"Make  the  Public  Aware  of  Irrigators  Needs." 
I  would  suggest  that  a  more  appropriate 
topic  would  be  "Make  the  Public  Aware  of 
the  Public's  Irrigation  Needs" — and  even 
more  Important,  "Make  the  Public  Aware  of 
Agrlctdture  and  the  Public  Need  of  It." 

None  of  this  will  be  done  untU  the  fanner 
recognizes  his  own  major  problem  and  Its 
solution — that  of  uniting  farmers  and  pro- 
viding a  concentrated  and  united  pubUc  re- 
lations program  to  all  of  the  people.  We  must 
do  this  as  individuals,  as  districts,  as  as- 
sociations and — above  all — as  a  united  in- 
dustry. 
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REPUBLIC  OP  LITHUANIA 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  marked  the  53d  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  modem  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania.  The  original  state  of 
Lithuania  was  formed  720  years  ago 
when  Mlndaugas  the  Great  unified  all 
of  the  Lithuania  princlpalltlee  In  1251. 

Although  the  Lithuanians  are  a  small 
ethnic  group  in  Europe  they  have  secured 
a  place  In  European  history  by  means 
of  ttielr  valorous  deeds  sind  accomplish- 
ments. During  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies they  were  a  significant  force  In 
thwarting  Asiatic  incursions  into  Europe. 
The  history  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
has  been  characterized  by  long  periods 
of  oppression  and  foreign  domination.  In 
the  late  18th  century  Lithuania  fell  un- 
der Russian  rule  and  remained  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Russian  empire  until  the  First 
World  War.  At  that  time  they  were  over- 
run by  the  Kaiser's  armies. 

With  the  fall  of  the  czarlst  regime  in 
1917,  the  Lithuanians  saw  a  chance  to 
gain  their  freedom.  On  February  16, 1918, 
they  proclalnied  their  Independence  and 
established  a  democratic  republic.  For 
the  next  two  decades,  they  enjoyed  free- 
dom to  the  fullest,  rebuilding  their  war- 
ravaged  country  and  making  great  ad- 
vance In  all  phases  of  national  life. 

In  June  1940,  the  Russians  again 
moved  troops  into  Lithuania  and  an- 
nexed the  republic.  Fraudulent  elections 
were  held  and  Lithuania  became  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  empire. 

The  Russians  began  a  systematic  liqui- 
dation of  the  population.  Cities  were 
jammed  onto  trains  and  shipped  to  Arc- 
tic Siberia.  Families  were  separated,  men 
were  used  sis  slave  laborers  and  tortured, 
and  women  were  sexually  abused. 

For  the  last  30  years  the  Lithuanians 
have  valiantly  struggled  under  the  hell 
of  their  Russian  opipressors.  Shut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  Iron 
Curtain,  they  enjoy  none  of  the  freedoms 
that  we  regard  as  a  birthright. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  never  rec- 
ognized the  Russian  occupation  of  Lithu- 
ania and  her  Baltic  neighbors,  Estonia 
and  Latvia  and  we  have  maintained  re- 
lations with  the  former  free  Govern- 
ment of  Lithuania. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  Join  Lithuania  in  her  struggle 
for  Independence.  The  89th  Congress 
took  a  step  In  the  right  direction  when 
It  adopted  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416,  which  urged  the  President  to  direct 
the  attention  of  world  opinion  upon  the 
Russian  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-de- 
termination for  the  people  of  Estonia. 
Lativa,  and  Lithuania. 

Last  month  Mr.  Rahick  Introduced  a 
similar  resolution — House  Concurrent 
Resolution  61 : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(The  Senate  Concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
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the  UnlMd  Natlona  Organization,  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  ques- 
tion of  human  rights  violations,  including 
genocide.  In  the  Sovlert  occupied  Lithuania 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  we  do  all  possible 
to  see  that  Lithuania  gaiiu  her  Inde- 
pendence. This  Russian  oppression 
should  be  repugnant  to  all  freedom  lov- 
ing Americans.  As  we  took  note  of  the  53d 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  independence 
and  look  back  on  the  recent  history  of 
Lithuania,  we  can  only  hope  and  pray 
that  her  patriotic  citizens  will  soon  again 
be  free  from  the  shackles  of  Russian  rule. 


MAKINQ  GOVERNMENT  MORE 
RESPONSIVE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  act- 
ing as  ombudsman  on  behalf  of  his  con- 
stituents is  a  large  part  of  the  Job  of  a 
Representative  In  Congress.  In  order  to 
facilitate  my  performing  this  function, 
I  iiave  employed  a  district  representative 
to  spend  1  day  each  month  in  the  28 
counties  of  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Texas.  FVDllowlng  Is  a  copy  of 
the  announcement  I  am  mailing  each 
postal  patron  In  the  18th  District  ad- 
vising them  when  my  representative 
will  be  In  their  area. 

The  announcement  follows: 

My  District  Representative,  Mr.  Charles 
Lanebart,  will  be  In  Clarendon  on  Wednes- 
day, March  17,  to  assist  local  residents  with 
any  problems  they  might  have  with  the 
F'ederal  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Lanehart  will  be  at  the  Farmers  State 
Bank  from  S  ajn.  to  Noon  and  from  1  p.m. 
to  ft  pjn. 

I  find  that  with  ea<di  piuslng  year  my  leg- 
islative workload  becomes  heavier  In  Wash- 
ington, and  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
dlfScult  for  me  to  be  In  each  of  the  28  coun- 
ties In  ouir  district  on  a  regular  basis,  l^)r 
this  reason,  I  have  made  arrangements  for 
Bilr.  Lanehart  to  be  In  each  county  In  the 
18th  District  on  a  regiUar  basis,  hopefully 
once  a  month. 

Mr.  Lanehart  wUl  be  available  to  relay  In- 
formatlon  to  my  Washington  office  where  we 
will  be  pleased  to  make  every  effort  to  cut 
through  the  red-tape  and  attempt  to  get 
faster  action  on  problems  ranging  from  de- 
layed Social  Security  checks,  to  military 
problems,  to  businessmen  who  want  to  know 
how  to  seU  their  products  or  services  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  you  have  a  problem  which  you  fetf  I 
may  be  of  assistance  In  solving,  please  feel 
free  to  see  Mr.  Lanehart  while  he  Is  In 
Clarendon.  No  appointment  la  necessary.  Tou 
may  go  by  the  Farmers  State  Bank  office  at 
your  convenience. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Pricb, 
Member  of  Congress 

P.S.    As   you   probably   know,   the   Texas 

Legislature  la  presently  considering  legisla- 
tion to  redlstrlct  congressional  districts  on 
the  basis  of  the  1970  census.  Each  district 
must  have  approximately  466.000  people.  This 
means  that  70,000  people  must  be  added  to 
our  District. 

One  of  the  plans  now  being  considered 
would  leave  the  present  18th  District  Intact 
and  add  enough  counties  adjoining  us  on  the 
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south  to  bring  our  population  up  to  the 
466,000  range.  The  other  plan  would  divide 
the  Panhandle  on  north  and  south  lines. 
Thus,  the  west  side  of  the  Panhandle  would 
be  In  a  District  with  Lubbock  and  the  east 
side  would  be  In  a  nearly  400  mile  long  Dis- 
trict from  Perryton  to  near  Dallas. 

If  you  believe  the  Panhandle  should  be 
kept  In  one  Congressional  District  because 
of  our  common  Interests  you  should  contact 
your  State  Representative  and  State  Senator 
now.  You  can  also  express  your  views  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  redlstrlct- 
Ing  committees:  Senator  J.  P.  Word  and  Rep. 
Delwln  Jones  at  the  State  Ci4>ltoI  In  Austin. 


'ACTION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
NEEDED" 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  brought  on  by  Inflation  are  be- 
coming more  apparent  to  all  of  us  every 
day.  But  Inflation  weighs  heaviest  on  our 
senior  citizens.  A  large  number  of  citizens 
in  Ohio's  10th  District  who  are  living  on 
fixed  incomes  have  been  looking  for  swift 
congressional  action  on  the  social  secu- 
ritv  benefits  to  help  ease  the  burden  of 
inflation.  To  date,  they  have  been  disap- 
pointed by  our  inaction. 

It  is  Important  that  we  do  all  we  can 
to  speed  up  enactment  of  H.R.  1,  ttie  So- 
cial Security  Act  Amendments.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  major  hurdle  preventing 
ready  consideration  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion by  the  House  is  the  fact  that  the 
Tvelfare  reform  controversy  has  been 
tacked  onto  the  social  security  bill. 

The  two  proposals  should  be  considered 
separately. 

For  one  thing,  the  entire  welfare  sys- 
tem In  this  coimtry  needs  to  be  updated 
and  placed  under  more  effective  control. 
As  it  stands  today,  welfare  Is  nearly  un- 
cnntrollable  In  terms  of  costs  and  case- 
loads. In  the  past  decade,  welfare  costs 
have  more  than  tripled  and  the  caseload 
volume  has  doubled.  As  welfare  exists  to- 
day, there  are  few  work  incentives  while 
the  working  poor  are  virtually  excluded 
from  welfare  assistance.  In  addition,  the 
differences  in  the  State  welfare  systems 
are  appalling.  State  welfare  programs 
differ  in  such  essential  areas  as  benefits, 
coverage,  and  administrative  procedures. 
In  short,  overhauling  our  Nation's  wel- 
fare system  is  such  a  monumental  task 
that  it  will  command  lengthy  congres- 
sional scrutiny  before  any  workable  and 
acceptable  plan  is  finally  Ironed  out. 

As  I  said,  we  need  the  social  security 
legislation  now;  but  unlike  welfare  re- 
form, the  proposals  presently  tied  up  In 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
are  generally  acceptable  to  the  Members 
and  I  am  confident  that  passage  of  a 
beneficial  social  security  bill  would  be 
forthcoming  if  this  matter  were  consid- 
ered solely  on  its  own  merits. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  social  security  bill 
which  win  readily  meet  the  most  press- 
ing needs  of  the  recipients.  I  support  a 
10-percent  across-the-board  Increase  In 
benefits  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  monthly  benefit  and  an  In- 
crease in  the  outside  earning  limitation.  I 
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have  sponsored  legislation  In  this  Con- 
gress calling  for  all  three  such  increases 
While  the  House  version  of  the  sociai 
security  bill  Is  held  up,  the  27  million 
recipients  who  depend  on  Its  benefits  are 
forced  to  wait  out  this  legislative  impasse 
until  the  simdry  issues  stalling  its  prog- 
ress are  finally  resolved.  Making  these 
Americans  wait  any  longer  for  the  bene- 
fits they  deserve  is,  I  feel,  both  unfor- 
tunate and  unfair. 


U.S.  POLICY  ON  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 
ENDORSED 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  ICASSACHTTSKTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  5  years  ago, 
I  Joined  with  six  of  my  Republican  col- 
leagues In  urging  President  Johnson  to 
exercise  effective  leadership  In  promoting 
nonviolent  policies  which  would  further 
a  peaceful  and  integrated  society  In 
southern  Africa.  Our  concern  was  height- 
ened by  the  failure  of  the  International 
Coiu^;  of  Justice  to  act  on  the  question  of 
whether  South  Africa's  mandate  over 
South-West  Africa  was  still  valid. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that.  In  the  Inter- 
vening years,  the  United  States  has  taken 
the  leadership  we  called  for,  and  that  en- 
lightened and  progressive  policies  have 
been  pursued,  first  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  now  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. With  U.S.  support,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  hsis  as- 
sumed direct  responsibility  for  South- 
West  Africa,  which  has  now  been  re- 
named Namibia. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  on 
March  10,  I  noted  that  the  policy  of  the 
Nixon  administration  on  the  Issue  of 
South-West  Africa  "has  been  marked  by 
a  consistent  regard  for  legal  process  and 
by  a  clear  preference  for  persuasion  and 
peaceful  progress."  I  am  especially  grat- 
ified by  the  logical  and  forthright  posi- 
tion our  country  has  taken  in  supporting 
the  Security  Coimcil  decision  to  ask  the 
International  Court  for  an  advisory 
opinion  on  the  legal  consequences  for 
states  of  South  Africa's  continued  pres- 
ence in  Namibia. 

While  the  essential  question  before  the 
Court  is  one  of  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  Namibia,  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Court's  deliberations  will  not  be  di- 
verted by  the  recent  South  African  offer 
to  conduct  a  plebiscite  In  the  territory. 
South  Africa,  of  course,  has  no  right  to 
take  such  an  action  imder  the  terms  of 
the  General  Assembly  resolution  which 
canceled  its  mandate.  Moreover,  the  his- 
tory of  South  African  administration  of 
South-West  Africa,  and,  in  particular, 
of  the  contrived  and  misleading  plebi- 
scite conducted  in  the  territory  in  1946, 
give  llttie  grounds  to  hope  that  such  a 
plebiscite  would.  In  fact,  ascertain  the 
true  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  resolve  the  vex- 
ing problem  which  has  caused  so  much 
suffering.  Inspired  so  much  controversy 
and  threatened  so  often  to  break  out  into 
violence.  We  will  all  eagerly  anticipate 
the  results  of  Its  deliberation. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Htibert  H. 
Httufhrey,  a  Senator  frwn  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Lord  of  all  truth,  establish  us  in  the 
knowledge  of  Thy  will:  That  which  we 
know  not,  reveal ;  that  which  is  wanting, 
supply;  and  that  which  we  believe,  con- 
firm ;  instructing  us  ever  in  the  right  way 
of  worship  and  of  service. 

Keep  us,  O  Lord  from  coldness  of 
heart  and  Indolence  of  spirit  that  we 
may  pray  as  we  work. 

"Take  our  own  lives,  cleansed  and  re- 
newed, and  use  them  as  our  first  gift  to 
the  making  of  a  better  world.  Strengthen 
us  for  every  fresh  adventure,  equip  us 
for  every  new  task,  and  send  us  forth 
with  Thy  love  and  grace  and  truth  in  our 
hearts. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.8.  Senate, 

pRZSmKNT   PKO    TEUPORK, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  12, 1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temjKirarlly  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Httbert  H.  Humphrit,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Allxm  J.  Ellkmdks, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  Humphrey  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
may  I  be  permitted  a  personal  word,  to 
say  how  happy  I  am  to  see  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  back  in  the  chair  which 
he  graced  with  such  dignity,  decorum, 
and  understanding  during  the  period 
when  he  was  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  he  looks  very 
much  younger,  too. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Humphrey)  .  The  Chair  thanks 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his 
perception.  [Laughter] 


that  on  March  5,  1971,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  31)  extending  the  date  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Cwnmlttee. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
laid  before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting simdry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, March  11.  19*71,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  A(mNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


NOMINAITONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE,  IN  THE  NAVY,  AND  IN  THE 
MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  in  the 
Air  Force,  in  the  Navy,  and  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEjrr  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  so  ordered. 


The  Eissistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

U.S.  NAVY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  In 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESe 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmikb)  is 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes;  to  be  followed  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranstok)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  SST  DEBATE:  A  POINT-BY- 
POINT  REBUTTAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
time  to  set  the  record  straight  on  the 
SST.  In  the  past  weeks  and  months,  pro- 
ponents of  the  SST  have  advanced  a 
number  of  arguments  In  behalf  of  the 
program.  As  succinctly  as  I  can,  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  each  of  these.  My  re- 
buttal employs  neither  hysteria  nor  eco- 
logical extremism.  I  invite  Secretary 
Volpe,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  Admiral  Rick- 
over,  or  anyone  else,  to  reply,  if  they 
take  issue  with  what  I  have  to  say. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  SST  are: 

That  150.000  Jobs  will  be  lost  If  the 
SST  program  falls  to  go  ahead.  This  is 
simply  not  true  In  any  sense,  as  I  am 
sure  we  can  estsUbllsh. 
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That  the  SST  will  be  twice  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  747  jumbo  jets. 

This  Is  not  true. 

That  there  will  be  a  market  of  10 
percent  of  the  American  population  for 
the  SST  by  1985.  This  is  not  true. 

That  we  have  come  this  far  on  the 
SST  program,  so  that  we  may  as  well 
finish. 

This  is  not  true. 

That  the  SST's  impact  on  the  upper 
atmosphere  is  trivial  and  of  little  or  no 
concern. 

This  is  not  true. 

That  the  SST  produces  less  emissions 
than  any  other  form  of  transportation. 

This  is  not  true. 

That  the  problem  of  sideline  noise  is 
now  imder  control. 

This  Is  not  established. 

That  there  is  going  to  be  £m  SST  any- 
way, so  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
proceed  with  the  program. 

This  is  not  true. 

That  the  Government  will  recoup  its 
money  with  a  $1  billion  profit  on  the 
SST. 

This  is  not  true. 

That  the  SST  prototsTses  should  be 
built  so  that  we  can  get  the  answers  to 
the  environmental  questions. 

This  is  not  true  or  necessary. 

JOBS    AND    TRS    SST 

First,  that  150,000  jobs  will  be  lost  if 
the  SST  program  fails  to  go  ahead.  We 
have  had  testimony  by  the  most  eminent 
economists  in  America.  Yesterday  we 
heard  Dr.  Samuelson,  who  is  a  Nobel 
laureate  in  economics,  and  the  first 
American  ever  to  win  that  distinction. 

Dr.  Samuelson  pointed  out,  as  have 
Dr.  Okun,  and  Dr.  Heller  and  Dr.  Fried- 
man, eminent  economists  with  different 
vievTpoints  on  many  elements  of  our 
economy,  that  the  amount  of  money  we 
would  spend  on  the  SST  will  provide  no 
more  jobs  than  if  that  amount  of  money 
were  spent  on  any  other  Federal  project. 

The  ftict  is,  some  5,500  people  are  now 
employed  at  Boeing  on  the  SST.  Another 
2,500  are  employed  at  General  Electric 
and  several  thousand  more  at  subcon- 
tractors throughout  the  country.  Nation- 
ally, some  13,000  people  are  working  now 
on  the  SST. 

Emplo3Tnent  on  the  prototype  program 
is  scheduled  to  peak  at  20.000  later  this 
year;  then  fall  off  to  just  a  handful  of 
jobs  by  the  mld-1970's. 

The  SST  production  stage.  In  the  late 
1970's  or  early  1980's.  is  expected  to 
employ  about  50.000  persons  nationwide. 
This  Is  8  to  10  years  away,  and  depends 
not  only  on  a  go-ahead  decision  in  1974- 
75  but  also  on  a  marketplace  demand  for 
the  construction  of  500  SST's. 

The  150.000  Jobs  figure,  cited  so  often 
by  SST  proponents  as  jobs  that  will  be 
lost,  has  no  basis  whatsoever  in  fact.  It  is 
a  flgure  that  is  arrived  at  by  taking  the 
speculative  figure  for  50.000  SST  Jobs 
8  to  10  years  from  now.  and  arbitrarily 
tripling  it.  This  multiplier  effect  Is  de- 
signed to  encompass  not  only  those 
working  directly  on  the  SST,  but  also 
all  supporting  services  for  those  working 
directly  on  the  SST.  In  other  words,  the 
150,000  figure  includes  not  only  the  engi- 
neer, the  draftsman,  and  the  riveter,  but 
also  the  barber  who  cuts  the  engineer's 


hair,  the  maid  who  launders  the  drafts- 
man's shirt,  and  the  busdrlver  who  takes 
the  riveter  to  work. 

This  Senator  is  as  concerned  about  the 
loss  of  any  man's  job  as  any  Member  of 
the  Senate.  But  let  us  keep  the  Jobs  issue 
In  perspective.  Some  13,000  people  are 
currently  employed  on  the  SST  program 
nationwide.  "That  is  a  far  cry  from  sas^g 
150,000  jobs  will  be  lost  If  we  do  not  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section,  I  challenged 
Mr.  Magruder  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  name  a 
single  economist — one — in  the  entire 
country  who  would  say  that  the  SST 
program  will  produce  a  single  Job  that 
would  not  be  produced  by  the  same 
amount  of  money  spent  on  any  other 
program,  and  he  could  not  come  up  with 
one — not  one. 

There  are  very  few  economists,  less 
than  5  percent,  who  support  the  SST, 
but  even  that  minority  support  is  not  for 
this  reason.  They  agree  that  the  SST 
will  be  no  more  productive  in  providing 
jobs  than  any  other  Federal  program 
with  this  amount  of  money  Involved. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  letter  from  the  Oil,  Chemi- 
cal, and  Atomic  Workers  International 
Union  urging  Members  of  Congress  to 
vote  against  the  SST.  The  letter 
acknowledges  the  importance  of  Jobs,  but 
cogently  points  out  that  it  is  more  Im- 
portant "to  use  the  proposed  SST  work 
force  on  constructive  piirsuits."  The 
OCAW  also  points  out  that: 

The  unemployment  situation  will  even  be 
more  pronounced  If  a  decision  to  build  the 
plane  la  reached  and  then  tt  turns  out  that 
the  environmental  doubt  we  possess  turns 
out  to  be  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  OCAW  Un- 
ion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

On.  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workxbs 

International  Union. 

Washinffton.  D.O..  March  5.  1971. 

To  All  Membebs  of  Commsss :  I  am  writing 
to  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  Supersonic 
Transport  appropriations.  The  environmental 
arguments  for  and  against  the  construction 
of  the  plane  have  been  made  by  eminent 
scientists.  Tou  may  recall  the  environmental 
controversy  some  years  ago  about  fall-out 
from  nuclear  weapons  testing.  Then,  as  now, 
eminent  scientists  lined  up  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Time  ultimately  resolved  who 
was  right  In  that  controversy.  However,  the 
harm  that  we  now  know  occxirred  Is  ir- 
reversible. 

Our  experience  with  that  environmental 
controversy  demonstrated  the  validity  of  the 
observation  of  the  eminent  French  phys- 
iologist, Claude  Bernard,  who  said,  "True 
science  teaches  us  to  doubt  and  In  Ignorance 
to  refrain."  Bernard's  admonition  Is  especial- 
ly valid  In  the  case  of  the  SST. 

As  a  labor  union,  we  are  ejttremely  con- 
cerned over  the  possible  loss  of  jobs  If  the 
decision  Is  made  not  to  construct  the  SST.  In 
this  Instance,  Congress  has  a  responsibility 
to  enact  legislation  to  provide  funds  for  proj- 
ects that  will  utilize  the  skills  of  the  work- 
ers affected.  It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  detail 
these  projects.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  present 
state  of  our  environment  and  the  great  un- 
met social  needs  of  our  society.  There  Is  much 
work  to  be  done  that  will  benefit  man. 


Let  me  point  out  that  the  xmemployment 
situation  win  even  be  more  pronounced  if  a 
decision  to  build  the  plane  Is  reached  and 
then  It  turns  out  that  the  environmental 
doubt  we  possess  turns  out  to  be  true.  0\ir 
nation  must  be  turned  around  from  Its  dead- 
end environmental  direction.  An  opportunity 
exists  now  to  use  the  proposed  SST  work 
force  In  constructive  pursuits.  We  urgently 
hope  that  Congress  chooses  that  direction. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Anthowt  Mazzocchi, 
ZMfcctor,  CitizenaMp-Legialativt 
Department. 

SST   PRODUCTIVITT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
ond, that  the  SST  will  be  twice  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  747  Jumbo  Jets. 

The  calculation  works  this  way:  the 
SST  has  two-thirds  the  number  of  seats 
in  a  747.  It  is  capable  of  flying  three 
times  as  fast.  Therefore,  it  is  twice  as 
productive — three  times  two-thirds 
equals  2. 

To  start  with,  when  Jets  were  first  In- 
troduced in  the  1950's,  the  707  flew  twice 
as  fast  and  carried  twice  the  passenger 
load  as  the  DC-7,  the  last  of  the  propel- 
ler-driven planes.  Accordingly,  the  new 
jets  of  the  1950's  were  four  times  as  pro- 
ductive as  their  predecessors.  Thus,  even 
if  the  DOT  statement  about  productivity 
were  correct,  which  it  is  not,  the  SST 
would  represent  only  half  as  much  of  an 
advance  as  the  step  from  the  prop  plane 
to  the  jets. 

But  consider  DOT's  claims  of  double 
productivity.  It  is  an  enormous  over- 
simplification, and  ignores  a  number  of 
essential  factors.  It  Ignores  the  fact  that 
the  SST  will  cost  at  least  twice  what  the 
747  cost — $40  million  versus  $20  mil- 
lion— and  many  experts  predict  the  SST 
will  cost  far  more  than  double  by  Uie 
time  it  reaches  the  market.  It  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  SST's  range — the  distance 
it  can  fly  without  refueling — is  more 
than  1,000  miles  shorter  than  the  747. 
It  ignores  the  far  greater  consumption  of 
fuel  for  the  SST — DOT  recently  con- 
firmed that  fuel  usage  by  the  SST  fleet 
would  approach  nearly  5  percent  of  the 
world's  oil  reserve.  And  it  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  747  can  fly  anywhere  in  the 
world,  while  the  SST  because  of  its  sonic 
boom,  is  restricted  to  over-water  routes. 
The  irony  is  that  the  SST  is  billed  as  a 
marvel  for  very  long  intercontinental 
routes,  but  its  range  is  much  less  than 
the  highly  efficient  jets  we  have  In  serv- 
ice now. 

In  addition,  recent  newspaper  accounts 
report  that  BO  AC,  the  British  Overseas 
Airline,  has  found  that  the  seat-mile  op- 
erating costs  of  the  Concorde  will  be 
twice  the  seat-mile  operating  cost  of  the 
747.  And  although  BOAC  later  reaffirmed 
its  allegiance  to  the  Concorde  program- 
it  has  to  because  the  British  Government 
owns  BOAC  and  will  mandate  it  to  fly  the 
planes  the  British  produce — it  has  not 
denied  that  seat-mile  operating  costs 
would  be  double  the  costs  for  the  sub- 
sonic jets. 

None  of  these  factors  have  been  ac- 
counted for  in  the  DOT's  oversimplified 
statement  about  productivity.  The  equa- 
tion would  yield  a  far  different  result  if 
they  were. 

Yesterday  we  had  testimony  by  Dr. 
Samuelson  and  Dr.  Rathjens,  two  emi- 
nent  economists.    They   are  convinced 
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that  the  productivity  of  the  SST  would 
be  less  and  that  the  plane  would  be  an 
economic  disaster. 

THE   JXT-8BT  MARKET 

Third,  that  there  will  be  a  market  of 
10  percent  of  the  American  population 
for  the  SST  by  1985. 

Even  if  the  10-percent  flgure  were  cor- 
rect, this  is  far  less  than  the  number  of 
people  that  would  benefit  if  the  SST 
money  were  spent  for  improved  mass 
transit,  for  air  pollution  control,  or  for 
consumer  protection.  How  many  people 
use  mass  transit — or  would  use  it  if  It 
were  available — in  commuting  to  work 
every  day?  How  many  would  appreciate 
having  cleaner  air  to  breathe?  How 
many  would  benefit  from  greater  con- 
sumer protection? 

This  10-percent  argument  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  6  million  passengers 
that  fiew  internationally  last  year  will 
grow  to  25  million  passengers  by  1985. 
TTils  reasoning  has  two  inherent  fal- 
lacies. 

First,  percent  of  passengers  and  per- 
cent of  the  population  are  far  from  be- 
ing the  same  thing.  Six  million  passen- 
gers fi3ing  overseas  last  year  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  6  million  people  fiylng 
overseas.  Consider  David  Frost,  for  in- 
stance, who  flies  back  and  forth  between 
New  York  and  London  every  week;  he 
would  make  more  than  100  trips  back 
and  forth  in  a  year,  and  be  coimted  as 
100  passengers,  even  though  he  is  Just 
one  person. 

Thus,  even  if  we  were  to  have  25  mil- 
lion passengers  flying  internationally  by 
1985.  this  would  be  far  from  10  percent 
of  the  American  population — it  might 
constitute  only  2  or  3  percent. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HiiMPHRry)  goes  to  Minne- 
sota very  often,  and  I  go  to  Wisconsin 
very  often.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  be  counted  as  100.  probably  200. 
or  maybe  300  passengers  because  he  flies 
as  much  as  does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. However,  he  Is  one  person.  I  wish 
he  were  more  than  one  person,  but  he  is 
just  one  person. 

For  that  reason,  if  we  are  talking  about 
the  number  of  Americans  who  will  fly 
overseas  we  are  talking  about  a  tiny  frac- 
tion, a  small  fraction,  which  at  the  most 
will  be  2  or  3  percent  in  the  future,  tmd 
it  is  now  about  one-half  of  1  percent. 

Second,  It  is  essential  to  bear  In  mind 
the  market  for  the  SST.  The  SST 
will  be  a  premium  fare  airplane:  esti- 
mates range  as  high  as  30  percent  above 
current  first-class  fares  for  the  SST.  Be- 
cause of  these  high  fares,  the  21-day 
economy-package  traveler  to  Europe  is 
hardly  going  to  opt  for  the  SST — he  will 
choose  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  there. 
The  relevant  market  for  the  SST  is  the 
regular  overseas  pEissenger — the  busi- 
nessman or  the  wealthy  tourist — to 
whom  the  time  saving  might  make  a 
difference. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  at 
last  year's  hearings  supplied  data  on  how 
many  of  the  6  million  passengers  who 
flew  overseas  last  year  could  be  regarded 
as  regular  passengers.  The  answer — 
about  one  In  10. 


The  relevant  market,  then,  is  currently 
about  600,000  passengers  a  year — 10  per- 
cent of  6  million — or  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  public.  I  would  calcu- 
late it  at  about  one-twentieth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  public  if  we  allow  for  re- 
peated flights. 

Even  if  this  percentage  increases  by 
threefold  or  fourfold  between  now  and 
1985,  we  would  still  be  far,  far  short  of 
tjie  10-percent  market  anticipated  by 
SST  enthusiasts. 

GOOD   MONEY    AFTER   BAD 

Fourth,  it  Is  said  that  we  have  come 
this  far  on  the  SST  program,  so  we  may 
as  well  finish.  By  the  enc*  of  March  1971, 
we  will  have  spent  $864  million  on  the 
SST.  Most  of  this  was  in  competition  and 
design,  with  the  hardware  work  now  Just 
getting  imderway.  The  minimum  DOT 
estimate  for  building  the  two  prototypes 
is  $1,342  billion. 

Thus,  we  still  have  nearly  $500  million 
to  go.  That  is  the  minimum,  and  it  as- 
sumes there  is  no  inflation,  no  overnm, 
no  hitches  in  the  plan,  and  most  Impor- 
tant, no  trouble  getting  private  financing 
for  the  production  of  the  SST. 

What  If  private  financing  failed  to  ma- 
terialize? Under  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation Beggs  has  Indicated  that  If  that 
happened  the  Government  Is  prepared 
to  make  available  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion in  loan  guarantees  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram going. 

Incidentally,  the  original  contract  be- 
tween Boeing  and  the  Govemment  called 
for  Boeing  to  submit  a  financing  plan  for 
production  by  June  30,  1968.  That  date 
was  later  postponed  to  December  31, 1969. 
To  date,  no  financing  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted. It  is  now  promised  in  June  1972 — 
a  4-year  slippage. 

Other  estimates  forecast  still  higher 
Federal  costs.  Gen.  Elwood  Quesada,  the 
former  FAA  head  who  now  serves  as  a 
director  for  American  Airlines,  predicted 
that  the  Government's  cost  on  the  SST 
program  could  eventually  go  to  $3  to  $5 
bUlIon. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
said,  and  I  think  there  is  much  wisdom 
in  this  statement,  that  he  talked  to  air- 
line people  who  told  him  the  cost  could 
be  $20  million  if  the  Federal  Govemment 
will  have  to  bear  the  principal  part  of 
the  production  cost.  There  now  seem  to 
be  developing  reasons  why  this  could  be 
possible. 

Dr.  Richard  Garwln,  member  of  the 
Science  Advisory  Board  under  three  ad- 
ministrations, agreed  with  this  estimate. 
If  these  estimates  come  true,  this  would 
mean  that  we  are  not  halfway  through, 
not  one-third  through,  but  at  a  point 
one-sixth  of  the  way  along.  If  the  Se- 
ator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  Is  cor- 
rect, we  are  not  even  5  percent  of  the 
way  along. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  program  got 
underway  in  1963,  President  Kennedy 
told  Congress  that  "in  no  event  will  the 
Government's  share  of  the  SST  program 
go  above  $750  million." 

We  are  already  $100  million  above  that 
ceiling.  And  in  all  likelihood,  the  end  Is 
nowhere  in  sight.  It  Is  time  to  hold  our- 
selves to  the  Kennedy  limit.  It  is  time  to 
stop  throwing  good  money  after  bad. 


SST  AND  THE  UIT>EE  ATMOSPHKEE 

Fifth,  it  is  said  that  the  SST's  impact 
on  the  upper  atmosphere  is  trivial,  and  of 
little  or  no  concern. 

This  argimient  is  usually  buttressed 
with  statements  like:  "One  SST  carrying 
300  passengers  at  1,780  miles  per  hour 
will  emit  no  more  pollutants  per  mile 
than  three  autos  traveling  at  60  miles 
per  hour;"  or,  "a  total  of  1,600  SST 
flights  a  day  would  put  about  as  much 
water  into  the  stratosphere  as  a  single 
large  thunderstorm," 

Such  comparisons  are  specious  and 
misleading.  The  SST's  will  be  flying  In 
the  stratosphere  at  65,000  feet.  They  will 
fly  there  because  the  air  Is  extremely 
thin  and  stable;  the  friction  and  heat 
generated  by  thicker  atmasphere  at  lower 
altitudes  would  preclude  flying  at  speeds 
like  1,800  miles  per  hoiu-.  The  very  fact 
that  the  air  is  so  rare  creates  the  prob- 
lem. Any  emissions  ejected  into  such  an 
environment  stay  there  for  many,  many 
months,  and  interact  chemically  with 
substances  that  are  present. 

The  most  signiflcant  element  that 
exists  at  these  altitudes  is  ozone.  Ozone 
is  the  element  that  absorbs  the  sim's  po- 
tentially lethal  ultraviolet  rays,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  reaching  the  earth's 
surface.  Without  ozone.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  life  to  exist  on  this  planet. 

Water  vapor,  it  turns  out,  reacts  chem- 
ically with  oi;one.  Water  vapor  which  Is 
put  into  the  stratosphere  at  65,000  feet 
will  deplete  a  portion  of  the  ozone  present 
there. 

This  is  where  the  SST  comes  in.  One 
SST  flight,  between  New  York  and  Paris, 
would  deposit  382,000  poimds  of  water 
into  the  upper  atmosphere. 

That  this  will  deplete  the  ozone  is  be- 
yond dispute.  Russell  Train  and  Gordon 
MacDonald,  the  administration's  experts 
on  the  atmosphere  and  the  environment, 
told  this  to  Congress  last  year.  DOT  In- 
dicated last  year  that  maximum  ozone 
depletion  would  be  about  7  percent.  Boe- 
ing says  the  figure  is  about  4  percent. 

The  question  remains,  to  what  extent 
would  ozone  depletion  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  ultraviolet  radiation  reaching 
the  earth's  surface.  Again,  Train  and 
MacDonald  thought  this  to  be  a  serious 
problem.  DOT  and  Boeing  aay  it  is  not. 
Last  week  another  scientist.  Dr.  James 
E.  McDonald,  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  expres.«?ed  an  opinion  on  this. 
Dr.  McDonald  is  an  atmospheric  phys- 
icist, a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  was  named  by  the  Acad- 
emy to  look  into  this  problem.  His  con- 
clusion was  that  increased  ultraviolet 
radiation  could  increase  the  incidence 
of  skin  cancer  in  the  United  States: 

It  Is  my  present  estimate  that  operation 
of  SSTs  at  the  now-estimated  fleet  levels 
predicted  for  1980-86  could  so  Increase 
transmission  of  solar  ultraviolet  radiation  as 
to  cause  something  of  the  order  of  6,000- 
10,000  additional  skin  cancer  cases  in  Just 
the  United  States  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  no  position  to 
say  whether  Dr.  McDonald's  prediction 
would  oome  true  or  not.  But  it  is  clear 
there  is  a  problem  here,  and  it  is  far 
from  trivial.  Just  about  all  scientists 
agree  on  the  first  link — that  SST  opera- 
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tlons  will  deplete  ozone  to  some  degree. 
And  eminent  scientists  like  Russell 
Train,  Gordon  MacDonald,  and  James 
E.  McDonald  agree  that  the  second 
link — that  decreasing  the  ozone  will  sig- 
nificantly increase  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion— should  be  taken  seriously. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  problem  that 
should — Indeed  must — be  resolved  before 
we  proceed  with  the  SST.  And  the  proto- 
types are  not  going  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, because  there  is  no  way  of  deter- 
mining what  the  cumulative  effect  would 
be  of  500  SST's  flying  four  flights  a  day 
with  Just  two  prototypes. 

The  chairman  of  the  panel  on  the  SST 
Environmental  Advisory  Committee,  the 
group  that  will  tell  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  whether  or  not  he  should 
go  ahead  with  the  SST  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  an  environmental  hazard,  made 
this  statement  on  the  SST.  He  Is  In 
charge  of  making  the  Judgment  after 
these  tests  have  been  conducted,  as  to 
whether  It  will  pollute  the  environment: 


In  the  balance,  I  believe  that  the  question 
ol  whether  we  should  or  should  not  have  an 
SST  must  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomics, with  the  environmental  effects  hav- 
ing a  very  small  weight  Indeed.  If  the  SST 
is  going  to  be  turned  down,  let's  not  turn  It 
down  for  the  wrong  reasons. 


The  argument  comparing  thunder- 
storms with  SST  water  vapor  Is  equally 
specious.  Less  than  1  percent  of  our  thun- 
derstorms ever  reach  stratospheric  alti- 
tudes at  all— above  45,000  feet.  Nature 
has  achieved  a  balance  between  the  small 
amounts  of  water  injected  by  natural 
causes  and  the  ozone  in  the  stratosphere. 
Water  vapor  emitted  by  the  SST  would 
be  heaped  on  top  of  this  natural  balance, 
and  would  increase  the  average  levels 
for  water  vapor  In  the  SST  flight 
corridors. 

The  thunderstorm  argument  is  a  little 
like  trying  to  Justify  diunping  mercury 
Into  our  rivers  on  the  ground  that  mer- 
cury Is  naturally  present  in  small  quanti- 
ties and  has  not  harmed  anyone  so  far. 

SST  upper  atmospheric  pollution  ts 
far  from  trivial.  Development  of  the 
plane  should  be  postponed  until  these 
questions  are  resolved  beyond  all  doubt. 

SST       BMISSrONS       COICPAXZD       WITH       TH» 
707    AND    747 

Sixth,  that  the  SST  produces  less  emis- 
sions than  any  other  type  of  transporta- 
tion. 

The  fact  Is,  that  the  SST  will  produce 

more  emissions  than  the  707  and  the 

747,  the  planes  It  is  designed  to  supplant. 

It  will  produce  more  of  each  of  the  critl- 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  statement  of    cal  combustion  byproducts— carbon  di- 

the  chairman  of  the  panel  of  objective    °'^^°®' ^^**r,  carbon  monoxide,  and  nltro- 

experts  who  are  supposed  to  pass  on  this    ^®"  oxide. 

matter  and  referee  it.  That  kind  of  state-  "^^  following  table  shows  the  emission 
ment  by  the  chairman  of  the  panel  does  ^^^es.  This  data  was  supplied  by  DOT 
not  give  me  confidence  in  the  objectivity  ^"  response  to  a  request  by  Congress- 
and  fairness  that  is  going  to  be  brought  '""^  Yates  at  the  House  hearings  for  fls- 
to  this  subject.  <'*'  ^^^  1971— «ee  part  m,  page  890. 

Will  it  increase  skin  cancer?  We  have  ^  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
the  chairman  of  the  panel  saying  yester-  ^^^h  was  supplied  to  me  by  the  Depart- 
day  in  testimony  before  a  congressional  I!?^"*  °'  Transportation  be  printed  in 
committee  that  the  environmental  effects  *"®  Record  at  this  point, 
have  "a  very  small  weight.  Indeed."  That  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
does  not  give  me  much  confidence  In  his  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fairness  and  I  do  not  know  how  It  can    ^oHows: 

?i?*  *°^-2l^®^^'i^,*°'l  "l^'^^  confidence  combustion  products,  in  pounds  new  york- 

that  we  will  get  a  fair  Judgment.  paris  flight 

The  way  to  answer  these  questions  is 

through     Independent     research.     This  707 

would    include    high-altitude    balloons, 

laboratory    testing,    atmospheric    sam-  coi                         351 000 

pling,  and  so  forth.  Dr.  McDonald,  in  tes-  »tO.'...""'.'.'."y.'.'.      144.000 

tlfylng  before  the  House  Appropriations    no *' m 

Committee,  said  that  we  might  have  the  " 

answers  to  these  questions  in  3  to  4  years      ,  Np.nrfhi.  ' 

"if  we  are   lucky."  And   Dr.   Reginald  "^ 

Newell,  appearing  before  the  Senate,  said  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  a 

it  would  take  10  years.  seat-mile  comparison  between  the  747 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imantmous  con-  and  the  SST,  the  SST  would  come  out 

sent  that  the  complete  testimony  by  Dr.  even  worse,  since  the  SST's  higher  emls- 

James  E.  McDonald  be  printed  in  the  slons  would  be  generated  on  a  flight 

Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  carrying  only  two-thirds  as  many  pas- 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  sengers. 

pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  control  or  sidelin.  noi« 

M'r?R^O:^ilkE.    Mr.    President.    ,t  r.otTno:''^,£'cS:^^'^  ""' '''''''' 

should  be  clear  why  it  Is  pointless  to  com-  n^.l  ,    „    .?     control, 

pare  the  emissions  of  one  SST  with  three  ^TS*'^^  ^ ,  ^"^^  '^^  ^  ^"^ve  that 

automobiles  traveling  at  60  miles  per  sideline  noise  cannot  be  reduced  with- 

hour.  One  travels  In  the  dense  and  Chang-  °"*  *  ^^^  substantial  impairment  of 

ing   atmosphere   at  surface   level;    the  ^^®  plane's  operating  efficiency.  Here  are 

other  at  a  windless,  rarifled  65,000  feet.  *  couple  of  examples  of  the  kinds  of 

One  presents  no  problems  with  the  water  tradeoffs  that  could  occur: 

vapor  emissions:  the  other  a  very  serious  H.  W.  Withlngton.  of  Boeing,  has  Indl- 

problem.  Comparing  SST  emissions  with  cated  that  each  point  of  decibel  reduc- 

automobile  emissions  is  like  comparing  tlon  represents  a  lessening  of  50  miles  in 

apples     with     oranges — It     contributes  the  aircraft's  range— the  distance  it  can 

nothing  whatever  to  our  understanding  fly  without  refueling.  Applying  this  test, 

of  the  problem.  reducing  sideline  noise  from  124  decibels 
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758. 000  960. 000 
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to  108  decibels  could  cost  the  SST  some 
800  miles  in  range.  For  a  plane  that  did 
not  have  much  to  spare  in  range  In  the 
first  place,  the  loss  of  800  miles  of  range 
would  represent  a  very  serious  in- 
fringement on  operating  efficiency. 

Another  example:  according  to  Boe- 
ing, engine  noise  suppressors  would  add 
substantially  to  the  plane's  weight.  If 
noise  suppressors  were  to  add  1500 
pounds  per  engine,  say,  this  would  In- 
crease the  SSTs  overall  weight  by  6,000 
pounds.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  modi- 
fled  version  of  the  SST  might  have  Its 
seating  capacity  reduced — possibly  as 
much  as  30  to  40  passengers — 150  to  200 
pounds  per  passenger — In  order  to  get 
off  the  groimd. 

The  point  Is,  there  must  be  tradeoffs 
involved — In  terms  of  cost,  efficiency 
range,  and/or  payload.  DOT  has  not  told 
us  what  these  are.  And  we  ought  to  know 
exactly  what  the  tradeoffs  will  be  before 
we  accept  their  assurances  that  sideline 
noise  will  be  reduced.  It  is  not  much  of  an 
achievement  to  reduce  noise  If  it  means 
that  the  plane  can  no  longer  fly  eco- 
nomically. 

COMPBTTTION  rKOM  ABBOAD 

Eighth,  that  there  Is  going  to  be  an 
SST  anyway,  so  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  proceed  with  our  program. 

This  Is  not  the  flrst  time  we  have  heard 
this  argument.  Back  In  1951,  Senator 
Monroney  introduced  legislation  to  sub- 
sidize development  of  the  flrst  commer- 
cial jets.  The  Senate  was  told  that  the 
British  and  FYench  were  already  under- 
way with  their  programs,  and  would 
beat  us  out  of  the  market  if  we  failed 
to  subsidize  the  American  aircraft  in- 
dustry. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Monroney  bill, 
but  the  House  wisely  rejected  it.  It  never 
passed. 

Did  we  lose  our  leadership  throughout 
the  world?  Not  a  bit.  The  private  sector 
moved  in  and  took  over  the  U.8.  aircraft 
industry,  went  on  to  become  the  greatest 
in  the  world — without  direct  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  We  now  dominate  com- 
mercial aviation.  We  supply  85  percent 
of  all  commercial  Jets  throughout  the 
world,  because  we  did  not  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  involved  in  it. 

The  SST  represents  the  flrst  time  the 
Government  is  directly  subsidizing  de- 
velopment of  a  commercial  aircraft.  In 
my  opinion,  we  would  be  far  wiser  to 
follow  the  precedent  we  set  In  1951  and 
reject  the  subsidy. 

As  far  as  the  British-French  Concorde 
is  concerned,  it  Is  far  from  becoming  a 
genuine  competitive  threat.  Testimony 
presented  to  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee last  year  demonstrated  that  the 
plane's  payload  had  diminished  almost  to 
the  break-even  line,  that  its  range  is  so 
marginal  that  transatlantic  crossings 
without  refueling  are  still  uncertain,  and 
that  passenger  comfort  would  be  far  from 
satisfactory. 

Recent  dispatches  from  London  tend 
to  confirm  doubts  about  the  Concorde. 
According  to  the  dlspatoh,  BOAC  re- 
cently told  the  British  Government  that 
it  sees  no  way  of  operating  the  Concorde 
economically.  BOAC  has  calculated  that 
it  will  cost  twice  as  much  per  seat-mile 
to  operate  the  Concorde  as  It  costs  to 
run  the  much  larger  Boeing  747. 
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The  di8i>atch  also  reported  that  a  com- 
parison study  had  been  completed  by  Air 
Prance,  and  given  to  French  Transport 
liflnlster  Jean  Chamant.  The  Air  France 
evaluation  of  Concorde  was  reportedly 
even  worse  than  BOAC's. 

Two  days  after  these  dispatohes  ap- 
peared In  the  press,  BOAC  reaffirmed  Its 
allegiance  to  the  Concorde  program.  Slg- 
oiflcantly,  though,  there  was  no  retrac- 
tion of  BOAC's  calculation  that  the  Con- 
corde would  cost  twice  as  much  to  operate 
per  seat-mile  as  the  747 ;  and  there  was 
no  retraction  whatsoever  by  Air  France. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  options 
on  the  Concorde  held  by  a  number  of 
airlines.  But  no  airline  has  yet  to  place 
a  firm  order  for  Concorde.  And  the  dead- 
line for  exercising  options  has  been  ex- 
tended. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  flown  a  pro- 
totype plane.  But  the  Russians  have 
never  sold  commercial  aircraft  to  the 
West,  and  no  Western  airline  has  yet 
shown  any  interest  in  the  TU-144.  The 
problem  of  obtaining  spare  parts  would 
be  serious,  indeed,  if  a  Russian  craft 
were  purchased  for  use  in  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  little  sense  to 
say  that  the  SST's  are  here;  that  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  go  ahead.  On  the 
basis  of  all  the  evidence,  it  Is  highly 
doubtful  that  either  the  Concorde  or  the 
TU-144  will  prove  to  be  a  serious  com- 
petitive threat  if  we  siispend  our  pro- 
gram. 

GOVKRNMXNT'8   RETURN   ON   TKK  SST 

Ninth,  that  the  Government  will  re- 
coup its  money  with  $1  billion  profit  on 
the  SST. 

The  return  of  $1  billion — which  as- 
sumes the  sale  of  500  planes — represents 
a  return  of  only  4.3  percent  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's money.  With  the  Government 
paying  6  percent  to  use  its  money,  the 
return  of  $1  billion  would  represent  an 
actual  loss  as  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned. 

Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  lose  money  no 
matter  what  happens.  If  It  does  not  work 
out  and  if  we  do  not  sell  500  planes,  we 
will  lose  all  of  oiu:  Investment. 

An  analysis  made  by  John  Walgreen, 
former  economist  imder  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  and  now  professor  at  Wheaton 
College,  points  out  just  how  bSMl  a  deal 
this  Is  for  the  taxpayer. 

First,  It  is  incredible  that  any  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  Government  pays 
90  percent  and  private  investors  pay  10 
percent  can  be  considered  a  fair  sharing 
of  the  risk.  But  what  about  reward?  Does 
the  Government  at  least  get  the  lion's 
share  of  the  profits?  Of  course  not.  Wal- 
green's  paper  works  out  some  likely  re- 
turns, based  on  varying  assumptions. 

Walgreen's  analysis  makes  certain  as- 
sumptions— that  travel  by  sdr  grows  at 
10  percent  a  year,  which  Is  the  historic 
experience;  that  passengers  value  time  at 
a  rate  equal  to  hourly  earnings;  that  the 
SST's  will  cost  about  $40  million  each  and 
will  weigh  675.000  pounds.  Based  on 
these  assumptions,  Walgreen  estimates 
the  number  of  planes  sold  at  139.  If  that 
number  is  sold,  the  Government  will  lose 
$1,183  billion  on  the  project.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  private  manufacturers 
wiU  make  a  profit  of  $150  million  on  the 
SST.  They  would  make  a  profit  while  the 


Government  lost  on  the  SST.  Is  this  a 
fair  sharing  of  the  reward  when  the  Gov- 
ernment puts  up  90  percent  of  the 
money? 

Walgreen  uses  other  assumptions  and 
arrives  at  225  planes  sold  and  443  planes 
sold,  respectively.  If  225  are  sold,  the 
Government  will  lose  $552  million,  while 
manufacturers  will  come  out  ahead 
$1,689  biUlon. 

Finally,  if  443  planes  are  sold,  the 
Government  comes  out  $1.05  biUion 
ahead ;  this  is  where  the  FAA  gets  its  esti- 
mate. But  while  the  C3rovemment  Is 
struggling  to  make  Its  $1  billion,  the 
manufacturers  are  raking  in  a  cool  $6,495 
biUion.  Some  sharing.  This  is  t  heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose  proposition,  with  the 
taxpayer  getting  the  short  end  of  tiie 
stick. 

SST     PaOTOTTPES    AND     THE    ENVIBONMBNT 

Tenth,  that  the  SST  prototypes  should 
be  built  so  that  we  can  get  the  answers 
to  the  environmental  questions. 

The  fact  Ls,  that  not  only  are  the  pro- 
totypes not  needed  to  get  answers  to  the 
environmental  questions,  but  in  addition 
the  prototypes  will  not  answer  the 
questions  even  if  we  build  them. 

As  far  as  the  sideline  noise  of  the 
SST's  engines  are  concerned,  this  can 
be  tested  with  the  model  engines  now  be- 
ing developed  at  GE.  The  engines  can  be 
plEiced  on  mounts  and  tested  for  noise; 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a  pro- 
totype airframe  must  be  built  on  which- 
to  mount  the  test  engines. 

Insofar  as  the  problem  of  upper  at- 
mospheric pollution,  there  is  no  way  that 
a  cumulative  Impact  of  a  fleet  of  500 
SSTs  can  be  simulated  with  the  two  pro- 
totypes. Such  testing  can  only  be 
achieved  via  an  Independent  research 
program,  and  not  with  development  of 
prototypes  which  serve  as  engineering 
models. 

This  was  confirmed  by  the  administra- 
tion's chief  environmental  protectionist 
last  week.  Testifying  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  Mr.  William 
Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of  the  En- 
virorunental  Protection  Agency,  repUed 
during  the  question-and-answer  period 
with  the  committee : 

Representative  Bolano.  I  take  it  from  your 
statement,  Mr.  Administrator,  that  all  the 
problems  with  respect  to  the  environment 
can  be  solved  without  the  production  of  two 
prototypes — not  the  problems  but  at  least 
you  can  get  the  answers  from  the  problems 
that  the  SST  conjures  up.  Is  this  true? 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  I  think  that's  true. 

Mr.  President,  the  prototype  program 
cannot  be  justified  as  essential  to  provid- 
ing answers  to  the  environmental  ques- 
tions. It  simply  is  not  designed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  SST  will  be  voted 
upon  within  the  next  2  weeks  or  so.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  Senators  wHl  pay 
heed  to  both  sides  of  these  arguments, 
and  refrain  from  passing  judgment  on 
the  issue  until  all  the  facts  are  In.  If  they 
do,  I  am  confident  that  the  on^  sensible 
conclusion  they  cam  reach  is  to  vote 
against  further  appropriations  for  the 
SST. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  is  just  about 
up,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  shall  return 
to  the  floor  a  number  of  times  in  the  next 
few  days,  because  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  information  that  I  want  to  bring  be- 


fore the  Senate  on  this  matter.  There 
just  is  not  any  question  that  the  case 
against  the  SST,  which  was  strong  last 
year,  is  much  stronger  this  year  and 
much  better  docimiented  this  year.  This 
is  our  best  cliance  by  far  to  stop  a  very 
serious  mistake,  a  very  serious  mistake 
for  American  citizens  who  might  be  ex- 
posed to  pollution  and  for  the  taxpayers 
who  will  have  to  pay  for  It. 

ExRiBrr  1 
Statement  Subhtcttd  rot  the  Recobs  bt 
Dr.  James  E.  McDonald,  Iwtrii'iUTE  or  At- 
mospheric Physics,  Unitersity  op  Ari- 
zona, Tucson,  Ariz.,  at  HxABiNas  Before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion Appropriations,  March  3,  1971,  Con- 
cerning THE  Supersonic  Transport  Pro- 
gram 

(Note— This  version  contains  the  typo- 
graphical corrections  and  minor  changes  of 
wording  that  were  Incorporated  into  the  rec- 
ord copy  inserted  for  publication  In  the 
printed  hearings.  The  changes  from  the 
draft  available  on  March  2,  1971,  are  all 
minor  changes  improving  on  the  clarity  of 
that  draft — JEM) 
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1.    INTRODUCnoK 

Deliberations  on  the  natlocal  decision  as 
to  whether  to  proceed  now  with  an  SST  pro- 
gram have  brought  into  public  debate  Im- 
portant questions  concerning  possible  en- 
vironmental effects  of  major  SST  fleet  oper- 
ations. I  wish  to  summarize  here  some  points 
which  I  think  have  been  overlooked  or 
underemphasized  in  recent  discussions  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  initiating  a  major  air- 
transport technology  In  the  stratospher*. 

During  the  past  several  months,  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  my  time  has  been  spent  In 
assessing  certain  specific  questions  as  to  bow 
SST  fi«et  operations  might  affect  the  earth's 
atmosphere  and  thereby  modify  either  cli- 
mate, weather,  or  human  activities  con- 
tingent upon  Important  atmospheric  proc- 
esses. Although  nxy  work  was  undertaken  In 
connection  with  current  studies  of  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Academy  of  Sciences'  Panel  on 
Weather  and  Climate  Modification,  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  I  do  not  speak  here  tor  our 
Panel,  but  rather  as  an  Individual  scientist. 
However,  I  wish  at  the  same  time  to  expreas 
my  Indebtedness  to  many  other  scientific 
colleagues  In  various  parts  of  the  country 
who  have  offered  advice  and  critique  in  vMl- 
ous  phases  of  these  analyses.  Although  some 
of  my  viewpoints  and  findings  are  still  tenta- 
tive, all  have  been  laid  before  a  substantial 
total  number  of  workers  In  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent fields  in  an  effort  to  detect  and  elim- 
inate gross  errors,  so  I  acknowledge  the  help 
and  criticism  reflected  In  what  I  shall  say 
here. 

Before  examining  in  some  detail  one  spe- 
cific SST  atmospheric  effect  and  Its  conse- 
quences (ozone  reduction  and  Its  effect  on 
skin  cancer  Incidence) ,  I  want  to  empha- 
size three  principal  generalizations  that 
strike  me  as  having  strong  bearing  not  only 
on  the  present  SST  decision  but  also  on  the 
feasibility  of  moving  on  even  farther  toward 
a  still  higher-altitude  mode  of  air  transport 
now  under  engineering  study,  namely  the 
HST      (hypersonic     transport)      technology 

(1^). 

To  make  clear  certain  points  that  will 
come  up  repeatedly  below,  It  needs  to  be 
noted  first  that  the  present  generation  of 
subsonic  Jets,  such  as  the  707,  DC-8,  747, 
etc.,  which  cruise  at  altitudes  near  36,000 
feet,  are  still  operating  within  the  tropo- 
sphere,  the  lowest  major  subdivision  of  the 
atmosphere,  separated  by  the  thin  tropo- 
pause  layer  from  the  next  higher  and  quite 
different  region,  the  stratosphere.  For  pres- 
ent purposes,  we  may  take  the  mean  altitude 
of  the  trop>opau8e  as  about  40-45,000  feet 
over  middle  latitudes.  SSTs  and  HSTs  would, 
by  contrast,  operate  well  within  the  strato- 
sphere. The  proposed  Boeing  SST  would 
orulse  near  65,000  feet,  while  the  HSTs,  still 
only  on  drawing  boards,  would  cruise  at  alti- 
tudes that  might  begin  near  80,000  feet, 
working  upwards  as  technology  advanced  to 
ultimate  HST  cruise  levels  perhaps  near  150,- 
000  feet  (1,3). 

Although  there  are  military  Jets,  such  as 
our  U-2  or  our  SR-71,  which  can  cruise  at 
stratospheric  altitudes,  and  although  a  num- 
ber of  interceptors  have  short-duration  alti- 
tude capabilities  of  well  over  50,000  feet,  the 
total  number  of  flight-hours  per  year  (or  bet- 
ter, total  tons  of  fuel  burnt  per  year)  logged 
by  present  and  past  military  aircraft  flying  In 
the  stratosphere  are  small  (order  of  a  few  per 
cent  as  large) ,  compared  with  the  projected 
oi>eratlonaI  levels  envisaged  for  U.S.  and  for- 
eign commercial  SSTs  by  the  1980-86  period. 
Hence  we  do  not  yet  have  experience  with 
the  environmentaU  effects  of  flying  large 
numbers  of  very  high  powered  aircraft  in 
the  stratosphere,  a  point  sometimes  forgot- 
ten or  even  misrepresented  In  arguments 
over  potential  seriousness  of  SST  atmos- 
pheric modification  effects. 

2.  THRXB  IMPORTANT  GKNKBAUZATIONS  ON  PO- 
TENTIAL ENViaONMENTAI.  BIDE-EnxCTS  OF 
UIGH-ALTITUIIE  AIB-TaANSPORT  TECHMOLO- 
GIXS 

I  suggest  that  very  careful  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  following  three  points, 
as  we  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  pres- 
ent S6T  decision: 

(1)  The  stratosphere  is  effectively  about 
100  times  more  sensitive  to  technologic  con- 
tamination than  is  the  troposphere  because 
Its  turnover-time  averages  about  100  times 
longer  than  that  of  the  troposphere. 

(2)  The  stratosphere  Is  a  region  of  high 
chemical  reactivity,  unlike  the  troposphere. 
In  which  our  current  air  transport  technol- 
ogy now  operates. 

(3)  If  we  now  start  an  SST  transport 
technology  and  then  later  attempt  to  Improve 
range-efflclencles  by  modifiylng  engine  or 
{mtrame  designs  to  permit  flying  at  still 
higher  altitudes  (or  If  we  move  on  to  an 
advanced  HST  technology),  then  we  shall 
find  that  both  of  the  preceding  difficulties 


grow  even  more  serious  the  higher  we  try  to 
fly  In  the  stratosphere. 

The  first  of  those  three  generalizations 
hinges  on  the  important  quantity  known  as 
the  mean  turnover  time  (also  called  the 
residence  time,  exchange  time,  or  holdup 
time).  In  the  troposphere,  into  which  we 
emit  essentially  all  of  our  present  Industrial 
and  technologic  pollution,  the  effective  turn- 
over time  for  the  major  pollutants  averages 
only  about  a  week,  possibly  rather  less  than 
that  (4).  Precipitation  processes  rapidly 
scavenge  particulates  and  many  gaseous  pol- 
lutants from  the  troposphere,  so  that  con- 
taminants (even  those  from  present-day  Jets 
flying  in  the  upper  troposphere)  are  fairly 
quickly  washed  out  by  rain.  But  the  strato- 
sphere enjoys  no  such  efficient  scavenging 
action;  It  has  no  cloud-and-raln  washout 
mechanisms  comparable  to  those  that  are 
effective  In  our  troposphere.  Instead,  gases 
or  particulates  emitted  into  the  stratosphere 
find  themselves  in  an  extremely  stable 
region  In  which  removal  hinges  upon  slow 
transport  and  downward  mixing  to  the 
tropopause,  followed  by  "tropopause  fold- 
ing" or  other  leakout  mechanisms  that  carry 
the  pollutant  down  Into  the  troposphere 
where  rain  scavenging  can  complete  the 
removal  process  (S).  For  the  lower  strato- 
sphere, where  the  proposed  SSTs  would  fly, 
the  average  turnover  time  Is  now  regarded 
as  averaging  about  two  years  (5,  6,  7,  8),  In 
contrast  the  the  troposphere's  5-6  days. 
Hence,  for  any  given  pollution-rate,  steady- 
state  accumulations  will  run  about  100  times 
greater  In  the  stratosphere  because  con- 
taminants take  100  times  longer  to  be  flushed 
out  If  Inserted  Into  the  lower  stratosphere. 
Actually  that  ratio  of  100-fold  should  be  set 
at  an  even  higher  figure,  since  the  great 
stability  of  the  stratosphere  prevents  the 
kind  of  deep  mixing  characteristic  of  the  far 
more  unstable  troposphere,  with  the  result 
that  the  mass-thickness  of  stratospheric  air 
effectively  available  to  dilute  contaminants 
runs  about  6  times  smaller  than  for  the 
troposphere.  Without  pursuing  these  matters 
Into  further  detail,  we  may  say  that  we  shall 
probably  be  underestimating  the  seriousness 
of  this  point  by  here  adapting  the  figure  of 
100-fold  greater  turnover  time  in  the  strato- 
sphere, where  the  SSTs  would  be  emitting 
various  exhaust  products. 

The  second  point,  concerning  the  far  great- 
er degree  of  chemical  reactivity  of  the  strat- 
osphere, results  from  the  presence  there  of 
the  ozone  layer  (5),  from  the  presence  of 
small  but  chemically  qtilte  significant  con- 
centrations of  reactive  free  radicals  like  by- 
droxyls  and  peroxyls,  and  from  the  presence 
of  an  intense  flux  of  solar  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion, whose  quanta  have  energy  sufficiently 
high  to  drive  many  reactions  that  cannot 
occur  in  our  lower  atmosphere  (because  such 
energetic  quanta  are  filtered  out  before  they 
can  get  down  into  the  troposphere,  chiefiy  by 
the  ozone  layer  Itself) . 

The  third  generalization  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  If  future  aeronautical  improve- 
ments in  the  SST  should  permit  it  to  fly 
at  higher  altitudes  (attractive  for  reasons  of 
both  fuel  economics  and  sonic  boom  mitiga- 
tion) ,  this  would  only  tend  to  exacerbate  the 
foregoing  two  difficulties.  Average  turnover 
times  increase  as  one  goes  to  higher  altitudes 
in  the  stratosphere  (a  trend  well  documented 
from  nuclear  bomb-test  debris  tracer  studies) 
probably  attaining  values  of  the  order  of 
10  years  near  100,000  ft  (4,5).  This  Implies 
a  tendency  to  build  up  still  higher  steady- 
state  concentrations  for  any  fixed  rate  of 
injection  of  aircraft  contaminants,  as  we 
raise  the  injection  level  from  the  currently 
projected  e5,000-ft  cruise-level  of  the  flr»t 
SSTs  now  under  consideration.  This  difficulty 
Is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
main  peak  of  the  ozone  layer  Ues  above  the 
66,000-ft  level  (ozone  concentrations  attain 
a  broad  maximum  centered  in  about  the  76,- 
000-lOO.OOO-ft  Interval,  the  exact  value  de- 
pending somewhat  on  latitude  and  season). 


Relative  concentrations  of  free  radicals  and 
also  Intensities  of  reaction-energlzmg  solar 
ultraviolet  quanta  not  only  increase  upward 
through  the  latter  altitude  zone,  but  go  right 
on  increasing  to  still  greater  heights,  such 
aa  those  now  being  talked  about  for  HST 
operations.  IX  there  are  (as  I  believe  to  be 
the  case)  some  serious  environmental  con- 
sequences of  starting  an  SST  technology  at 
66,000-ft  cruise-levels,  those  difficulties  will 
get  worse  as  efforts  are  made  to  push  SST 
cruise-levels  still  higher.  And,  without  going 
mto  the  point  in  full  detail,  there  will  cer- 
tainly be  pressures  to  ptish  for  those  higher 
altitudes,  since  considerations  such  as  those 
underlying  the  Breguet  range-efficiency  for- 
mula show  that  one  will  be  able  to  fly  with 
steadily  lower  specific  fuel  consumption  by 
going  mgher  and  faster.  That  will  tend  to 
put  pressure  on  to  push  SST  cruise  altitudes 
upwards  and  later  to  follow  them  with 
even  hlgher-flylng  HSTs.  Then  longer  hold- 
up times  at  these  higher  levels  will  tend 
towards  higher  and  higher  steady-state  con- 
taminant concentrations,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  greater  local  abundances  of  reactive 
molecules  and  energetic  quanta  of  solar  ul- 
traviolet radiation  will  tend  to  pose  steadily 
more  serious  problems  of  environmental  side 
effects.  This  point  Is  not,  I  believe,  widely 
appreciated  in  the  aeronautical  engineering 
world. 

These  three  rather  broad  generalizations,  I 
submit,  need  to  be  weighed  very  carefully  in 
any  major  national  decision  to  undertake  an 
SST  technology.  Those  three  points  have 
been  ignored  In  a  nvunber  of  recent  defenses 
of  the  SST  program,  with  the  result  that  SST 
exhaust  contaminations  have  sometimes  been 
made  out  as  of  quite  minor  concern,  whereas 
the  full  implications  of  the  long  holdup  time 
and  high  reactivity  of  the  part  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  SSTs  would  operate  have  only 
begun  to  be  explored.  Some  of  the  past  casual 
playlng-down  of  potential  hazards  that  I 
have  encountered  reflects  little  appreciation 
of  these  complexities. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  fourth  generaliza- 
tion one  might  well  append  to  the  above 
three:  Increases  In  the  concentrations  of 
stratospheric  particulate  concentrations  that 
will  result  from  SST  exhaust  emissions  and 
their  reaction-products  (sulfates,  nitrates, 
soots,  hydrocarbon  products)  will  be  Intro- 
duced Into  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  where  It 
Is  quite  possible  that  they  can  exert  more 
climatically  adverse  effects  than  similar  par- 
ticulates would  have  In  the  lower  atmos- 
phere. This  is  a  subtle  point  (and  one  en- 
tailing some  still  poorly  known  optical  prop- 
erties of  possible  particulates  resulting  from 
SST  stratospheric  operations,  as  well  as  some 
complex  Interactions  with  other  atmospheric 
processes) ,  so  I  shall  mention  it  only  in  pass- 
ing— but,  at  the  same  time.  It  is  necessary 
to  warn  that  long-term  operation  of  new 
types  of  blgh-altltude  air  transport  tech- 
nologies might  make  this  still  poorly  imder- 
stood  form  of  environmental  disturbance  as 
serious  as  or  even  more  serious  than  any 
others  now  suspected. 

3.     SOME     FALLACIES     AND     MISUNDERSTANDINGS 
ABOUT    POTENTIAL    SST    ATMOSPHERIC    EFFECTS 

(1)  SSTs  uiill  cause  persistent  ice-crystal 
veils  which  loill  alter  the  earth's  climate. 
Fears  that  the  extremely  large  volumes  of  wa- 
ter vapor  emitted  from  SST  fuel  combustion 
v.'lil  lead  to  contrail -formation  and  hence  to 
development  of  long-persisting  hazy  strato- 
spheric veils  of  slow-falling  ice  crystals  do 
not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  I  have  re- 
viewed again  the  arguments  that  led  me  and 
others  who  prepared  the  1966  NAS  report  on 
weather  and  climate  modification  (9)  to  dis- 
count this  problem  and  we  have  found  no 
reason  to  alter  our  1966  conclusions  to  the 
effect  that  this  will  not  be  a  source  of  any 
significant  climatic  disturbance.  SSTs  wUl 
not  only  fly  at  altitudes  too  high  to  lead  even 
to  formation  of  contrails  most  of  the  time, 
but.  8tm  more  to  the  point,  they  will  be  fly- 
ing In  a  region  where  mean  relative  humldl- 
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ties  due  to  naturally  occurring  water  vapor 
sverage  only  about  6%,  so  that  persistence  of 
»ny  contrails  that  do  occasionally  form  Is 
ruled  out  by  such  dryness.  Only  rarely,  at 
High  altitudes  in  the  winter,  or  possibly  occa- 
sionally at  low  altitudes,  is  It  at  all  probable 
that  contrails  would  form  and  persist.  Seri- 
ous climatic  disturbance  from  these  com- 
paratively  rare    occa«ons    does   not   appear 

likely. 

(2)  Water  vapor  additions  to  the  strato- 
sphere will  produce  such  tiny  reductions  of 
ozone  that  no  biologically  serious  conse- 
qvences  will  ensue.  This  conclusion  was 
reached  In  the  SCEP  Report  (10) ,  and  It  was 
»Uo  my  own  Initial  conclusion.  However,  a 
previously  overlooked  line  of  evidence  now 
appears  to  lead  to  quite  opposite  conclusions. 
The  possibility  that  ozone  reduction  result- 
ing from  chemical  interactions  with  S8T-ex- 
haust  water  vapor  will  be  large  enough  to 
yield  serious  Increases  In  Incidence  of  skin 
cancer  over  the  estimated  operating  period  of 
an  SST  technology  is  a  good  example  of  a 
subtle  and  Initially  unrecognized  environ- 
mental hazard  now  calling  for  the  most 
searching  scrutiny.  I  shall  take  this  example 
of  a  "hidden  SST  problem"  below  and  use  It 
to  show  how  there  may  well  b^  difflcxUtles  In 
high-altitude  transport  technologies  that  we 
have  only  barely  begun  to  understand.  Brief- 
ly, It  Is  my  present  estimate  that  operation 
of  SSTs  at  the  now-estimated  fleet  levels  pre- 
dicted for  1980-86  could  so  increase  trans- 
mission of  solar  ultraviolet  radiation  as  to 
cause  something  of  the  order  of  5-10,000  addi- 
tional skin  cancer  cases  per  year  In  Just  the 
United  States  alone.  I  return  to  this  point 
below. 

(3)  Water  vapor  added  to  the  stratosphere 
by  SSTs  is  of  only  trivial  significance,  since 
thunderstorms  put  far  more  water  into  the 
stratosphere  by  entirely  natural  processes. 
This  argument  has  appeared  in  several  places 
12,  13).  In  one  widely  repeated  form,  It 
suggests  that  a  single  tropical  thunderstorm 
can  inject  as  much  water  vapor  Into  the 
stratosphere  as  would  the  entire  SST  fleet  In 
a  single  day.  The  argument  then  usually 
continues  with  the  remark  that,  for  the  world 
as  a  whole,  there  may  be  something  like  4000 
thunderstorms  per  day,  hence  why  worry 
about  SST  water  vapor  additions.  The  pri- 
mary fallacy  here  is  that  any  and  all  natural 
processes  (including  thunderstorms)  ac- 
counting for  the  naturally  occurring  water 
vapor  In  the  stratosphere  are  already  fully 
allowed  for  as  soon  as  one  Introduces  Into  an 
analysis  the  present  estimate  of  the  average 
natural  water  vapor  content  of  the  strato- 
sphere, now  put  at  about  5  ppm  by  volume 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  many  investigators, 
especially  Mastenbrook.  To  the  extent  that 
tropical  thunderstorms  are  a  factor  In  nat- 
ural vapor  injections  Into  the  stratosphere, 
that  effect  is  taken  into  account  as  soon  as 
one  uses  the  average  figure  of  about  5  ppm 
by  voltune.  I  know  of  no  analyses  of  poten- 
tial SST  environmental  effects  related  to  SST 
exhaust  vapor  contamination  of  the  strato- 
sphere that  have  not  proceeded  from  Just 
this  basis;  hence  I  can  only  regard  the 
"thunderstorm  argument"  as  inherently  mis- 
leading because  it,  of  course,  makes  the  un- 
initiated think  that  SST  vapor  additions  are 
somehow  trivial  when  measured  against 
wholly  natural  effects  and  has  often  been 
made  in  a  context  vaguely  suggesting  that 
critics  of  SST  environmental  hazards  are 
ignoring  such  thunderstorm  effects.  That  Is 
unfair  and  misleading  argumentation  on  the 
part  of  SST  proponents. 

Furthermore,  the  SST  proponents  who  use 
the  thunderstorm  argument  have,  to  my 
knowledge,  never  backed  up  their  basic 
claims  with  good  observational  data  as  to  (a) 
what  fraction  of  the  several  thousand  thun- 
derstorms per  day  actually  penetrate  the 
tropopause  and  succeed  In  delivering  any 
Tapor  to  the  dry  stratosphere,  and  as  to  (b) 
Just  how  much  vapor  is  actually  exchanged 


with  the  stratosphere,  even  In  those  cases 
where  a  thunderstorm  does  penetrate  the 
lower  stratosphere.  I  would  suggest  that  only 
an  extremely  small  percentage  of  all  thunder 
heads  (i.e.,  cumulonimbus  clouds)  build  up 
into  the  stratoephere  (in  either  middle  or 
low  latitudes)  and  that  the  thunderstorms 
of  the  world  are  actually  a  minor  component 
of  the  overall  meteorological  machinery  by 
which  vapor  moves  up  to  the  tropical  strato- 
sphere— ^most  of  It  ascending  slowly  over 
an  enormous  area  in  the  rising  branch  of  the 
Hadley-cell  circulation  near  the  Equator. 
But,  In  any  event,  the  all-Important  point 
that  the  non-meteorologist  should  realize 
In  connection  with  this  is  that  we  are  al- 
ready taking  Into  account  any  and  all  such 
effects  when  we  start  hazard-analyses  (as  in 
the  skin  cancer  question  below),  with  the 
observed  average  stratospheric  water  vapor 
content  of  about  6  ppm  by  volume.  The 
"thunderstorm  vapor  Injection"  argument  la 
about  as  misleading  to  public  and  to  Con- 
gress as  In  the  "ice  crystal  veil"  argument,  as 
I  now  see  It. 

(4)  SST  pollution  effects  are  unimportant, 
since  they  will  constitute  only  about  one 
per  cent  of  the  pollution  from  other  tech- 
nologies. This  argument  (13)  has  several 
fallacies  in  It.  First,  It  takes  as  "SST  pollu- 
tion" only  the  kind  of  particulate  and  gas- 
eous pollutions  that  tend  to  cause  pollution 
difficulties  in  the  lower  atmosphere  (sulfur 
dioxide,  hydrocarbons,  soots),  and  It  quite 
casually  Ignores  the  point  that,  in  the  strat- 
osphere where  these  emissions  have  to  be 
worried  about,  even  such  a  seemingly  barm- 
less  exhaust  product  as  water  vapor  can  lead 
to  serious  disttubances,  yet  is  emitted  In 
amounts  about  a  thousand  times  greater. 
Secondly,  It  casually  Ignores  the  point 
stressed  above,  that  the  roughly  100-fold 
greater  holdup  time  (turnover  time)  of  the 
stratosphere,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
troposphere  where  other  present  forms  of 
atmospheric  pollution  are  occurring,  implies 
that  If  SSTs  put  out  only  about  1  %  as  much 
pollution  as  all  othe  polluting  technologies, 
then  the  100-fold  greater  holdup  time  char- 
acteristic of  the  part  of  our  atmosphere  in 
which  SSTs  will  cruise  will  Just  about  cancel 
out  that  advantage.  That  Is,  storing  up  for 
a  hundred  times  as  long  the  emissions  of  an 
SST  technology  emitting  only  1%  as  much 
pollution  would  Just  bring  the  SST  {Mllutlon- 
levels  up  to  about  par  with  those  of  all  other 
techniques.  I  would  not  wish  to  press  that 
argument  too  far;  but  it  serves  to  show  how 
incomplete  some  of  the  existing  argumen- 
tation is.  Such  Incomplete  argumentation 
can  be  a  source  of  confusion,  as  exemplified 
in  one  recent  statement  made  within  the 
Senate,  where  It  came  out  that  three  auto- 
mobiles going  down  the  highway  at  60  mph 
would  emit  more  water  vapor  than  the  entire 
fleet  of  SSTs,  a  multiply-garbled  version  In 
which  several  misunderstandings  and  errors 
became  confounded. 

(5)  //  SSTs  are  going  to  pollute  our  atmos- 
phere, it's  better  to  have  it  polluted  by  U.S. 
SSTs  than  by  the  same  number  of  foreign- 
produced  SSTs. 

Sometimes  it  Is  suggested  that  it  Is  point- 
less to  debate  the  present  SST  decision  be- 
cause if  we  dont  build  those  SSTs,  some- 
body else  will.  I  believe  a  sounder  viewpoint 
is  this:  Whether  we  build  and  fly  many  hun- 
dreds of  stratospheric  commercial  transports 
or  whether  some  other  country  does,  exact- 
ly the  same  careful  sclentlflc  assessment  of 
potential  global  (or  hemispheric)  environ- 
mental hazards  has  to  be  conducted.  Entire- 
ly Independent  of  who  builds  high-powered 
SSTs  that  will  contaminate  the  sensitive  and 
reactive  stratosphere,  the  hazard-burdens 
win  be  much  the  same,  since  stratospheric 
winds  will  spread  the  effects  over  most  of 
the  (Northern)  hemisphere.  The  real  ques- 
tion at  stake  Is  thus  the  question  of  whether 
It  Is  acceptable  to  any  and  all  nations  to 
have  operating  In  the  stratosphere  a  heavy 


air-transport  technology  which  might  Im- 
pose any  globally  unacceptable  envlron- 
menteU  burdens  affecting  any  or  all  national 
interests.  The  inherently  international  char- 
acteristic of  the  problem,  when  properly  ap- 
preciated, requires  that  the  United  States 
or  Russia  view  the  Concorde  program  Just  as 
critically  as  the  British  or  Russians  must 
view  the  American  program,  etc.  The  basio 
question  Is  whether  the  stratosphere  is  go- 
Ixxg  to  be  Just  too  sensitive  to  the  kinds  of 
transport  technology  now  envisaged  by  aero- 
nautical engineers  who  have  made  their  Im- 
pressive advances  without  fully  examining 
environmental  Implications  of  the  powerful 
and  fast  vehicles  they  have  been  aesignlng 
with  such  skill. 

(6)  The  sensible  and  conclusive  uHiy  to 
sort  out  all  of  these  questions  about  SST 
environmental  effects  is  to  build  several  pro- 
totypes,  fly  them  in  the  stratosphere,  and 
make  direct  measurements  to  settle  all  of  the 
uncertainties.  Although  such  a  suggestion 
has  a  rather  plausible  ring  to  It,  careful  ex- 
amination of  where  the  really  crucial  en- 
viionmental  questions  now  lie  shows  rather 
conclusively  that  availability  of  a  few  flying 
SST  prototypes  will  do  almost  nothing  to 
betUe  these  scientific  controversies.  There 
are  far  more  sclentlflc  uncertainties  than  I 
shall  be  able  to  pinpoint  here;  but,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions,  the  kinds  of  research 
now  needed  to  clarify  these  problems  involve 
laboratory  or  computer  work,  or  biological 
studies  having  no  relation  at  all  to  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  prototype  SSTs.  Our  difficulty  Is 
tiiat  we  lack  basic  scientific  understanding 
of  a  number  of  key  questions  raised  by  pro- 
posals to  Initiate  high-altitude  transport 
technology.  As  with  all  too  many  past  ex- 
amples, we  have  failed  to  conduct  a  broad 
and  vigorous  program  of  basic  research,  so 
that  we  Just  don't  have  all  the  answers  at 
hand  when  technological  change  suddenly 
calls  for  assessing  hazards.  Flying  models  of 
the  SST  may  be  useful  in  checking  engineer- 
ing-feasibility questions  but  they  will,  un- 
fortunately, be  essentially  useless  In  provid- 
ing answers  to  most  questions  on  environ- 
mental side-effects  that  have  emerged  from 
recent  inquiries. 

4.  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  AN  OVERLOOKED  SST  KN- 
VnONMENTAL  UAZABO :  INCREASED  INCmXNCX 
OF  SKIN  CANCXa  FROM  ENHANCEMENT  OF 
SOLAR  ULTRAVIOUrr  XXFOSUaX  ACCOMPANTTNG 
DIMINUTION    OF    STRATOePUERIC    OZOMZ 

Past  experience  with  new  technologies  of- 
fers a  number  of  historical  examples  of  the 
general  principle  that  entirely  unanticipated 
environmental  difficulties,  often  of  a  rather 
subtle  natvire,  may  ultimately  come  to  light 
after  years  of  operation  with  that  new  tech- 
nology (pesticide  technologies,  release  of 
mercury  from  seemingly  harmless  industrial 
processes,  radiation  hazards,  lead  tetraethyl 
gasoline  additives,  etc.) .  Certainly  it  must  be 
agreed  that,  in  trying  to  avoid  many  more 
such  experiences,  we  need  to  find  ways  of 
assessing  new  technologies  far  more  care- 
fully than  we  have  done  In  the  past.  A  recent 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  report  on  tech- 
nology assessment  (14)  has  provided  a  pene- 
trating analysis  of  these  challenges,  and  has 
drawn  particular  attention  to  the  need  for 
detecting  those  potential  side-effects  of  new 
technologies  before  the  latter  attain  so  ad- 
vanced a  state  of  development  that  too  large 
an  economic  and  social  investment  has  been 
made  to  stop  the  new  technology  prior  to 
its  getting  beyond  a  point -of -no-return. 
S\xrely  all  such  considerations  ought  now  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  present  national 
decision  to  Initiate  an  entirely  new  form  of 
hlgh-altltude  commercial  transp>ort  tech- 
nology that  raises  complex  environmental 
questions  of  an  unprecedented  nature. 

It  was  very  much  In  that  spirit  that  I  have 
reexamined  recently  certain  earlier  conclu- 
sions that  oaone-reductlons  due  to  water 
vapor  added  to  the  stratospheric  ozone  layer 
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would  be  too  small  to  have  discernible  bio- 
logical Importance.  Although  the  full  argu- 
ment that  has  led  me  to  the  view  that  SSTs 
znlght  cause  adverse  effects  large  enough  to 
be  of  public-health  concern  la  too  lengthy 
to  be  completely  detailed  here,  I  wish  to  out- 
line Its  main  features,  since  I  believe  the 
argument  is  strong  enough  that  It  must  now 
be  carefully  weighed  Into  the  present  decl- 
■loDs  on  the  SST  program. 

( 1 )  Carcinogenic  effects  of  solar  ultraviolet 


of  biological  evidence;  suffice  It  to  say  that     of  300  more  operated  by  foreign  countri-> 
DNA  damage   (chiefly  thymine  dlmerlzaUon     using  a  figure  of  6  hours/day  In  crulw-m^, 

at  or  near  66,000  ft,  assuming  a  turnover 


that  eunounts  to  somatic  mutation)  results 
from  UV  Irradiation,  and  the  more  so  the 
shorter  the  active  UV  wavelengths,  since 
DNA  absorption  peaks  near  2600  Angstroms. 
Furthermore,  mounting  evidence  Implicates 
thymine  dlmerlzatlon  In  DNA  as  either  a  con- 
trolling or  a  contrlbuUng  factor  In  UV  in- 
duction of  skin  cancer,  some  of  the  most 
cogent  evidence  thereof  having  been  tiimed 


time  of  1.5  years  and  a  vertical  mixing  depth 
of  150  millibars,  and  assuming  uniform  mix- 
ing over  the  entire  Northern  Hemisphere  m? 
own  present  estimates  yield  an  Incremenuu 
water  vapor  concentration  of  about  0  6  ppmv 
(paru  per  million  by  volume).  This  SST  in- 
crement would  be  superimposed  upon  the 
present  natiaal  background  concentration  of 


rodiation.— That  skin  cancer,  especially  of  the     up  very  recently  In  special  studies  dealing     about  5  ppmv,  a  boost  by  about  13  Denaent 
basal  cell  and  squamous  cell  types.  Is  caused     with  zerodefma  pigmentosum  skin  tissues    say.  percent, 


chiefly  by  prolonged  exposure  to  solar  ultra- 
violet radiations  has  now  been  attested  In 
BO  many  ways  as  to  t>e  essentially  beyond 
dispute  (15,  16,  17).  Among  the  Items  of 
evidence  supporting  this  conclusion,  those  of 
particular  concern  relative  to  SST  effects 
Include  the  following:  (a)  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  there  is  a  systematic  tendency  for 
higher  skin  cancer  Incidence  in  regions  char- 
acterized by  low  average  ozone  amounts  over- 
head, by  high  f)ercentage  of  clear  skies,  and 
by  short  alrpath  for  Incident  solar  rays. 
Briefly,  all  of  these  factors  tend  to  imply 
higher  XTV  (ultraviolet)  dosage  rates  at  low 
than  at  high  latitudes,  and  skin  cancer  in- 
cidence Is  found  to  Increase  correspondingly 
as  one  moves  from  high  to  lower  latitudes 
(18,  19).  (b)  In  any  given  area,  skin  cancer 
Incidence  Is  known  to  run  much  higher 
among  persons  who  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
out-of-doors  (farmers,  ranchers,  construction 
workers,  sportsmen,  seamen,  etc.)  (c)  Long- 
standing clinical  experience  shows  that  skin 
cancer  lesions,  appear  predominantly  on  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  body;  about  86-90% 
of  all  lesions,  in  fact,  occur  on  head  and  neck 
areas  which  are  least  covered  by  clothing. 
(d)  For  the  same  reason,  average  incidence 
for  males  exceeds  that  of  femsUes,  In  essen- 
tially all  parts  of  the  world,  (e)  Llght-com- 
plexloned  persons  exhibit  markedly  higher 
skin  cancer  Incidence  than  do  dark-skinned 
persons;  persons  of  Celtic  derivation  seem 
particularly  vulnerable  according  to  many 
studies  (15,  30),  while  Negroes  exhibit  much 
lower  Incidence  than  do  Caucasians,  (f) 
Albinos  or  persons  homozygous  relative  to 
the  autosomal  recessive  genetic  disease 
xeroderma  pigmentosum  provide  particularly 
dramatic  evidence  (albeit  of  very  distinctly 
different  nature  In  those  two  categories)  of 
vulnerability  to  solar  Induction  of  skin  can- 
cer (31,  33,  23).  (g)  Lalx>ratory  irradiation 
experiments  demonstrate  Induction  of  skin 
cancer  at  wavelengths  near  3000  Angstroms, 
(h)  Increasing  Incidence  of  skin  cancer  in 
recent  years  appears  explainable  In  terms  of 
changing  recreational  habits  leading  to 
greater  average  solar  exposiire  and  in  terms 
of  changing  clothing  habits,  especially  among 
women. 

(3)  Critical  role  of  the  ozone  layer  in  filter- 
ing solar  UV  {ultraxHolet) . — Despite  the 
seemingly  small  total  amount  of  ozone  In  the 
stratosphere  (equivalent  in  mass  to  a  layer 
of  sea-level  air  only  about  3  millimeters 
thick) .  the  strong  abeorptivlty  of  ozone  for 
wavelengths  near  3000  Angstroms  and  below 
serves  to  filter  out  much  of  the  solar  UV; 
so  that,  for  most  purposes.  It  is  accurate 
enough  to  say  that  the  osone  produces  a 
cutoff  near  2900  Angstroms  (24) .  It  has  long 
been  known  that  this  filtration  effect  Is  of 
critical  biological  Importance  to  all  forms  of 
life,  especially  animal  life;  but.  In  Just  the 
past  few  years,  there  has  emerged  a  still 
more  Impressive  and  still  more  fascinating 
series  of  Indications  that  stratospheric  ozone 
has.  In  fact,  been  a  crucial  limiting  factor 
throughout  most  of  the  evolutionary  his- 
tory of  terrestrial  life.  The  evidence  is  now 
mounting  very  rapidly  that  varloiu  life- 
forms  (ranging  from  microorganisms  to  hu- 
maiu)  now  survive  in  the  face  of  existing 
solar  UV  exposures  only  because  of  having 
evolved  astonishing  and  fascinating  protec- 
tive mechanisms  or  UV  damage-repair  mech- 
anisms (at  the  oell-blologlcal  level).  I  can- 
not here  do  Justice  to  this  Impressive  body 


(21,32,23) 

(3)  Implications  of  the  north-aouth  gra- 
dient in  skin  cancer  tncidence. — Various 
epidemiological  studies  (18,  19,  26)  have 
revealed  a  north-to-south  increase  In  aver- 
age skin  cancer  Incidence  In  the  United 
States  that  amounts  to  about  an  eight-to- 
ten-fold  higher  incidence  (measured  In  num- 
bers of  new  cases  detected  per  year  per  100,- 
000  total  population,  and  ranging  from 
aroimd  36  per  100,000  per  year  averaged 
across  the  northern  tier  of  states  to  around 
300-260  per  100,000  for  the  southern  tier 
of  states) .  strong  corroboration  of  this  kind 
of  systematic  latitudinal  gradient  of  skin 
cancer  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
(e.g.,  26,  37),  and  the  gradient  is  marked 
enough  that  one  can  even  detect  it  In  data 
from  within  a  single  large  state  like  Texas, 
or  within  rather  small  countries  like  Eng- 
land or  Japan. 

This  north-south  gradient  of  Incidence  re- 
sults from  the  Interaction  of  a  number  of 
factors.  Including  average  annual  nvmiber 
of  hours  of  outdoor  exposure,  cloudiness, 
solar  elevation  angles,  and  total  overhead 
concentrations  of  stratospheric  ozone.  For 
fairly  obvious  reasons,  annual  dosages  are 
dominated  by  summertime  exposure;  and 
when  one  examines  data  on  cloudiness  and 
effects  of  sun  angle,  he  finds  that  these  pro- 
duce fairly  small  latitudinal  effects  In  the 
U.S.  A  larger  gradient  effect  la  brought  in 
by  length  of  time  per  year  In  which  tem- 
peratiu-es  are  warm  enough  to  permit  ap- 
preciable amounts  of  out-of-doors  work  and 
recreation.  Without  reviewing  all  details,  let 
me  say  that  considering  all  of  these  factors 
has  led  me  to  assign  no  more  than  half  the 
total  dosage  gradient  to  factors  other  than 
ozone  differences.  (I  suspect  this  may  be  un- 
derestimating the  relative  Importance  of  the 
ozone  gradients.)  Taking  that  value  along 
with  reported  medical  data  on  cancer  In- 
cidence yields  a  rough,  but  I  believe  mean- 
ingful, calibration  figure  of  a  variation  of 
about  6  percent  of  skin  cancer  Incidence  for 
every  one  percent  of  variation  of  columnar 
total  ozone  overhead.  Unfortunately,  labora- 
tory studies  using  experimental  animals  have 
never  been  carried  out  In  a  way  permitting 
direct  cross-check  on  this  "amplification  fac- 
tor" of  around  6;  but  such  data  as  are  In  the 
literature  (17)  are  at  least  not  Incompatible 
with  such  a  factor.  There  Is  urgent  need  (on 
grounds  broader  than  mere  SST  concerns) 
to  secure  far  more  such  data  In  the  near 
future. 

(4)  Redvx^ions  of  stratospheric  ozone  by 
chemical  interaction  toith  SST  water  vapor. — 
Beginning  about  five  years  ago,  a  series  of 
investigations  (38.  29,  30)  has  revealed  that 
naturally  occiirring  stratospheric  water  va- 
por interacts  with  ozone  to  reduce  Its  aver- 
age concentrations  by  a  substantial  amount. 
Still  more  recently  the  theory  of  these  photo- 
chemical interactions  has  been  employed  (31, 
32)  to  estimate  the  jiercentage  reduction  of 
average  stratospheric  ozone  that  one  might 
expect  to  result  from  SST  operations.  These 
predictions  depend,  of  course,  on  the  as- 
sumed numbers  of  SSTs  and  on  certain 
atmospheric  parameters,  such  as  turnovei 
time,  mixing  effects,  etc.  Current  estimates 
range  from  about  2  percent  (31)  to  about  4 
percent  ozone  reduction  (32). 

Assuming  an  ultimate  global  SST  fleet  to- 
taling the  equivalent  of  800  American  SSTs 
(500  American  SSTs  plus  the  fuel  equivalent 


say. 

Using  the  Leovy  model  (30),  one  then  ob- 
tains a  predicted  decrease  In  columnar  total 
ozone  of  about  4  percent  from  such  a  rise 
of  water  vapor,  a  flgure  slmlUr  to  that  ob- 
talned  by  Harrison  of  the  Boeing  Research 
(32).  However,  again  in  the  interests  of  con- 
servatlsm  (and  adding  to  what  I  believe  to  be 
several  other  conservative  biases  buUt  Into 
other  parts  of  my  overall  estimates) ,  I  have 
taken  only  a  1  percent  reduction  for  pur- 
poses of  the  rest  of  the  argimient. 

(6)  Estimated  inereaae  of  skin  cancer  in- 
cidence resulting  from  SST  operations  — 
Considering  Just  the  United  States,  where 
the  present  annual  skin  cancer  incidence 
now  runs  about  120,000  new  cases  per  year, 
the  foregoing  flgure  of  a  1  percent  ozone 
decrease,  together  with  the  previously  dis- 
cussed 6-fold  ampliflcatlon  factor  inferred 
from  epidemiological  data,  would  imply  an 
SST  effect  on  national  skin  cancer  incidence 
amounting  to  perhaps  7000  new  cases  per 
year.  If  one  used  Harrison's  4  percent  ozone 
reduction  estimate,  the  correspondmg  rise 
of  skin  cancer  incidence  would  be  estimated 
at  about  30,000  new  cases  per  year.  If  other 
conservative  factors  that  I  have  used  else- 
where In  the  argument  were  dropped,  this 
figure  might  be  doubled  again.  Here  I  prefer 
a  round-number  estimate  near  10,000  new 
cases  per  year. 

(6)  The  ampUfication  factor. — Because  the 
literature  on  UV  carcinogenesis  was  found 
to  contain  nothing  like  a  well  established 
mathematical  model  of  skin  cancer  Induc- 
tion, and  because  the  roughly  6-fold  ampli- 
fication factor  which  I  obtained  from  con- 
sidering epidemiology  and  related  factors  is 
rather  crucial  to  these  estimates,  I  have  de- 
voted a  good  deal  of  effort  to  finding  a 
physical  and  biological  basis  for  understand- 
ing whether  such  an  ampliflcatlon  effect  can 
be  understood.Wlthout  here  elaborating  the 
point  In  detail,  let  me  merely  remark  that 
there  does  appear  to  be  an  entirely  plausible 
chair,  of  reasoning,  tied  up  with  the  marked 
non-linearity  of  absorption  of  the  carcino- 
genic wavelengths,  combmed  with  the  ab- 
sorption properties  of  DNA.  Brlefiy,  I  find 
that  a  6-fold  amplification  is  Just  about  what 
one  should  expect  If  the  peak  of  the  UV 
carcinogenesis  were  narrow  and  fell  near 
2950  Angstroms.  In  reality,  UV  carcinogenesis 
almost  certainly  results  from  an  appreciable 
range  of  wavelengths,  but  nothing  in  the 
biomedical  literature  Is  at  all  incompatible 
with  an  effective  peak  near  the  cited  wave- 
length. This  tends  to  give  significant  sup- 
port to  the  overall  argimient,  I  believe. 

(7)  Present  conclusions  on  the  SST  skin 
cancer  hazard. — I  can  fully  understand  why 
some  persons  might,  on  hearing  that  there 
was  fear  being  expressed  that  increases  of 
skin  cancer  could  result  from  operating  SSTs 
In  the  stratosphere,  think  that  such  a  sug- 
gestion sounded  ridiculous.  But  though  there 
may  well  be  errors  In  my  analyses  of  the 
various  parts  of  this  problem,  the  prediction 
is  far  from  being  unsuppwrted.  The  evidence 
is  now  quite  strong  that  modest  variations  of 
stratospheric  water  vapor  concentrations 
ootild  lead  to  Just  such  modest  ozone 
changes.  And  the  evidence  also  Is  rather 
strong  that  modeet  reduction  of  strato- 
spher.c  ozone  would  be  reflected  In  Increased 
average  Incidence -rates  for  skin  cancer.  Fin- 
ally, the  purely  biological  and  evolutionary 
evidence  that  we,  as  well  as  all  other  life 
forms,  have  evolved  In  ways  leaving  us  only 
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iBitrglnally  protected  from  highly  adverse  ef- 
f(cU  of  ultraviolet  radiation  is  essenti^ly  In- 
controvertible. One  needs,  perhaps,  to  reflect 
on  other  examples  of  Inadvertent  modlflca- 
tloBs  of  our  natural  environment  as  a  result 
of  new  technologies,  to  be  reminded  that  ad- 
Tsne  ^ects  have  repeatedly  unfolded  as  a 
consequence  of  casual  chains  that  connect 
seemingly  very  distantly  related  events.  In 
my  own  opinion,  the  present  evidence  ix>lnts 
rather  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  oper- 
ating a  major  SST  technology  of  the  magni- 
tude now  imder  consideration  here  and 
abroad  would,  via  the  ozone-ultravlolet-car- 
dnogenesis  chain,  lead  to  increased  Incidence 
of  akin  cancer  of  the  order  of  10  new  cases 
per  year  within  the  umted  Btatee  alone.  The 
world  total  would  be  somewhat  greater,  of 
course,  but  not  greater  by  a  large  factor,  since 
(kin  cancer  is  above  all  an  affliction  of  Cau- 
casians (rather  than  Negroes,  Asiatics,  or 
other  pigmented  ethnic  stoclts) ,  so  consider- 
ations of  world  geography  and  world  clima- 
tology seem  to  Imply  that  the  brunt  of  the 
skin  cancer  burden,  regardless  of  who  builds 
and  flies  them  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
would  necessarily  be  borne  by  the  Caucasian 
population  of  this  country,  with  Europe  bear- 
ing most  of  the  remainder  of  the  total 
burden. 

My  suggestion,  based  on  analysis  ot  Just 
this  one  SST  environmental  hazard.  Is  that 
this  single  side-effect  poses  by  itself  a  diffi- 
culty of  sufficient  magnitude  to  postpone  any 
Immediate  commitments  which  might  tend 
toward  subsequently  irreversible  pursuit  of 
SST/HST  high-altitude  transport  technolo- 
giee.  Until  reliable  answers  can  be  obtained 
throiigh  appropriate  research,  I  would  have 
to  suggest  that  these  present  estimates,  albeit 
tentative,  are  much  too  disturbing  to  war- 
rant further  Immediate  moves  toward  SST/ 
EST  technologies.  If  careful  research  Into  all 
of  the  many  factors  underlying  the  above 
estimates  should  disclose  that  an  estimate 
of  some  104  new  skin  cancer  cases  per  year 
la  a  gross  overestimate,  then  this  one  of  the 
several  grounds  for  caution  In  the  present 
SST  decision  will  disappear.  My  present  sur- 
mise, however.  Is  that  It  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  on  the  low  side. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldoit,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, Is  he  not,  which  Is  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  SST? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Appropriations  Committee 
completed  its  hearings  on  the  SST  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  understand  that  the  ccHnmittee 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  1972  appro- 
priations probably  within  2  or  3  months. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  the  Senator  Is 
a  member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Could  the  Senator 
tell  us  what  the  prospects  are  as  to  when, 
under  the  agreement  reached  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  91st  Congress,  the  resolu- 
tion of  extension  may  be  reported  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  thereby 
reach  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  PROXMHtE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  House  is  expected  to  act  on 
the  SST  about  the  18th  or  20th  of  the 
month.  The  Senate  then  would  have  to 
act  within  the  next  10  days. 

The  reason,  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  recalls,  Is  that  the  present  res- 
olution expires  March  30.  We  will  be 
under  the  gun,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  complete  this  matter  by  March 
30.  I  will  be  glad  to  agree  with  the 
majority  leader  on  a  time  limitation  for 
debate.  I  have  no  Intention  of  delaying 
this.  I  would  be  happy  to  agree  to  any 
limitation,  a  day  or  so,  for  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  encouraging. 
I  appreciate  It.  And  I  would  assume  that 
those  who  favor  the  SST  would  be  just 
as  considerate. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  last  year  the  joint 
leadership  expressed  the  hope  that  it 
would  probably  reach  tiie  floor  of  the 


Senate  around  the  middle  of  Mardi, 
around  March  15;  is  Uiat  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  my  un- 
derstanding.   

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  So  that  date  now 
goes  out  the  window,  it  would  appear. 

If  the  House  passes  it  on  the  idth.  It 
will  take  a  day  or  so,  I  feel  certain,  for 
the  measure  to  reach  the  Senate.  It 
would,  therefore,  not  reach  the  Senate 
before  the  22d  of  March  at  the  earliest, 
and  that  is  probably  an  optimistic  as- 
sessment. 

Certainly  it  should  reach  the  Senate 
during  that  week. 

On  the  basis  of  the  oSer  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin — 
and  hopefully  Hoe  offer  will  be  recipro- 
cated by  other  parties — the  Senate  ought 
to  dispose  of  the  matter  at  that  time,  give 
or  take  a  da^  or  two. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  this  prob- 
lem Involved.  The  Senator  recalls  that 
the  House  voted  for  the  SST  last  year 
and  that  the  Senate  voted  against  it.  The 
matter  went  to  conference  and  came 
back.  That  could  happen  this  year.  I  hope 
that  it  does  not.  However,  if  it  does,  it  Is 
my  hope  that  the  SST  will  be  reported  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  In 
disagreement  without  any  compromise  in 
the  conference. 

If  that  is  the  case,  there  would  be 
agreement  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest certainly  on  my  part.  I  would  urge 
the  others  who  are  opposed  to  the  SST  to 
do  likewise,  tf  any  disagreement  on  the 
SST  were  not  reported  to  the  House 
and  Senate  for  an  up-and-down  vote  I 
feel  strongly  that  we  would  be  in  a  very 
difficult  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  anticipated  my  question  and 
has  made  his  position  known  so  that 
his  stand  on  this  question,  as  always.  Is 
not  open  to  question. 

On  the  basis  of  this  colloquy,  it  then 
appears,  assuming  that  all  things  will 
be  equal,  that  some  time  during  the  week 
of  March  22,  the  Senate  will  have  a 
chance  to  consider  the  extension  of  the 
resolution  affecting  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  if  the  other 
House  approves  it  and  the  Senate  disap- 
proves and  it  goes  to  conference,  another 
situation  will  develop. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  making  his  position  dear  at 
this  time.  May  I  say  that  this  was  the 
reason  why  we  asked  for  30  minutes,  so 
that  we  could  engage  in  this  colloquy  In 
relation  to  this  subject  at  this  particular 
time. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


■»( 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranstok). 


IS  THE  UNITED  STATES  BLUNDER- 
ING INTO  A  MAJOR  ASIAN  WAR? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
United  States  blundering  into  a  major 
Asisuiwar? 
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Is  the  administration  blinding  itself  to 
the  omens  that  China  may  throw  its 
forces  into  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict? 

Is  President  Nixon  Ignoring  repeated 
warnings  that,  if  the  war  is  widened, 
China  will  strike? 

Or  Is  he  dangerously  discounting  thoee 
warnings? 

Is  the  administration  caught  in  such 
a  trap  in  Indochina  that  it  must  close  its 
eyes  and  move  ahead  regardless  of  the 
potential  cost  In  blood  and  dollars? 

There  are  a  series  of  uiunistakable 
signs  that  China  now  regards  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  operations  In  Laos 
and  Cambodia  as  increasingly  dangerous 
to  her  own  safety  and  security. 

The  history  of  Commimlst  China,  from 
the  Korean  war,  through  the  fighting 
with  Indian  troops  in  the  Himalayas,  to 
the  border  skirmishes  with  Soviet  forces. 
Is  one  of  extreme  sensitivity  to  military 
operations  which  her  leaiders  beUeve 
might  endanger  China. 

In  1950,  Qen.  IXniglas  MacArthur  dis- 
regarded Chinese  warnings,  which  he 
termed  bluff,  and  ordered  troops  under 
his  command  to  drive  north  beyond  the 
38th  parallel  in  Korea  to  destroy  the 
enemy. 

Our  soldiers  drove  north  with  little  or 
no  opposition — into  a  trap. 

Two  Chinese  divisions  struck  at  Unsan. 

They  hit  from  the  front,  and  moved 
around  to  cut  off  escape  routes. 

American  troops  were  surrounded. 

They  ran  out  of  ammunition. 

Their  vehicles  were  disabled. 

They  suffered  great  losses. 

The  warnings  had  been  so  explicit  that 
in  September,  before  the  November  at- 
tack by  China,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
ordered  General  MacArthur  to  make 
"special  efforts"  to  find  out  if  China 
would  Intervene. 

On  October  1,  Chinese  Premier  Chou 
En-lal  said  China  would  not  permit 
military  operations  in  North  Korea. 

On  October  3,  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Minister  told  the  Indian  Ambassador 
that  China  would  fight  if  our  troops 
crossed  the  38th  parallel. 

Intelligence  told  of  heavy  troop  move- 
ments up  to  the  border  of  North  Korea. 

On  November  3,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  cabled  General  MacArthur  of  their 
fear  of  "overt  intervention  ...  by  Chi- 
nese Communist  units." 

He  replied: 

There  are  many  fundamental  logical  rea- 
sons agalnat  It. 

And  so  the  blow  fell.  Thousands  of 
Americans  died  or  were  seriously 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

Today,  the  signs  are  again  ominous. 
While  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House  say  all  is  well,  these  are 
the  omens: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  Western 
diplomats  in  Laos: 

Noted  similarities  between  Red  China's 
latest  protests  and  warnings  given  Indian 
diplomats  before  China  Intervened  In  Korea. 

The  Washingrton  Post  reported  on 
February  12  from  Vientiane: 

Prince  Bouvanna  Phouma,  the  Premier  of 
Laos,  Is  telling  diplomats  here  In  Vientiane 
that  he  beUeves  It  is  highly  possible  that 
Ccnnmunlst  Chinese  troops  will  cross  his 
borders  if  the  South  Vietnamese  appear  to 


be  on  the  verge  of  cutting  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
TraU. 

Th«  Premier  said  he  believes  Chinese 
volunteers  could  begin  entering  Laos  In  force 
in  the  next  few  months  and  Joining  the 
Communist  Patbet  Lao  in  combat  opera- 
tions .  .  .  the  Prince's  concern  about  the 
Chinese,  diplomatic  sources  say,  wae  in- 
creased after  Chinese  diplomats  here  quietly 
passed  the  word  that  Peking  is  unwilling  to 
stand  Idly  by  If  tlie  South  Vietnamese  move 
into  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU. 

Thailand's  Prime  Minister.  Thanom 
KitUkachom,  a  strong  ally  of  the  United 
States,  in  answer  to  a  question  at  a 
February  11  press  conference,  told  of 
Chinese  troops  massing  on  the  border 
with  NortJi  Vietnam. 
A  Bangkok  radio  broadcast  stated: 
Asked  If  the  report  was  true  that  Commu- 
nist China  had  m^issed  a  large  number  of 
troops  at  the  border  with  North  Vietnam,  the 
Prime  MiiUster  said  it  is,  and  added  that 
Communist  China  has  been  massing  troops 
in  the  area  for  a  long  time. 

The  London  Financial  Times  writes: 
Unlike  Cambodia,  tiaos  has  frontiers  with 
both  China  and  North  Vietnam  .  .  .  and  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  China  to  hold 
its  hand  Indefinitely  if  South  Vietnam 
ahowed  no  early  sign  of  bringing  its  troops 
out  of  southern  Laos. 

The  OCacial  Peoples  Dally  of  Peking 
states  the  Laos  action: 

Definitely  poses  a  threat  to  China  and 
China  wUl  never  allow  trJ3.  Imperialism  to 
expand  at  wUl  the  war  In  Laos  and  the 
whole  of  Indochina. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  looks  upon 
this  and  other  recent  warnings  of  China 
gravely. 

It  notes: 

In  the  past,  the  CtUnese  have  always  been 
cautious  about  predicting  escalation  in  any 
kind  of  alarmist  way  which  either  might 
upset  its  own  population  or  give  the  V.B. 
the  impression  that  Peking  was  becoming 
panicky.  If  anything,  China  has  underplayed 
each  new  move  In  the  war. 

Italian  Journalist  Alberto  Jacoviello. 
a  Communist,  recently  wrote  from 
Peking: 

The  pro^MCt  of  war  is  present  in 
China  .  .  .  there  is  digging  in  front  of 
houses  to  protect  them  or  to  build  under- 
ground shelters.  .  .  . 

A  Reuters  dispatch  states  that  China's 
Marshal  Yeh  Chin-Ying,  vice-chairman 
of  China's  pentagon — the  military  com- 
mission of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party 
Central  Committee — and  a  former  com- 
mander of  China's  Important  Southern 
Region,  returned  to  Peking  after  a  secret 
visit  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  Japanese  Kyodo  News  Service 
sskys: 

The  ambassador  from  an  unidentified 
east  European  country  was  quoted  as  saying 
he  was  "confident"  that  China  would  send 
"volunteers"  to  Laoe  to  fight  In  the  not 
distant  future.  According  to  Japanese  em- 
bassy sources,  the  ambassador  made  the 
statement  at  an  Informal  meeting  with  the 
Japanese  ambassador  to  Indonesia. 

Within  the  last  4  weeks,  rallies  have 
been  held  throughout  China  in  support 
of  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies.  Heroes 
of  the  Korean  war  are  going  from  vil- 
lage to  village  attacking  the  "Paper 
Tiger"  of  "XJ£.  Imperialism." 

One    of    Aoaerica's    foremost    Asian 


scholars  and  a  former  State  Department 
official.  Prof.  Allen  S.  Whiting  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  warns: 

Today  It  Is  fashionable  to  talk  of  "game 
plans"  and  "poker  player's  bluff."  in  i960 
Washington  thought  Peking  was  bluffing' 
when  it  warned  against  our  croeelng  the  38th 
parallel.  Three  months  later  thousands  of 
dead  and  wounded  United  States  Marines 
provided  grim  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

According  to  Professor  Whiting,  Chi- 
nese troops  have  already  been  stationed 
in  North  Vietnam.  From  1965  to  1968, 
there  were  two  Chinese  anti-aircraft  di- 
visions "whose  regular  exchanges  of  fire 
with  attacking  American  aircraft  drew 
casualties  on  both  sides.  When  our  bomb- 
ers stopped,  the  troops  went  back  across 
the  border.  But  they  can  return  any  time 
Hanoi  and  Peking  find  it  necessary." 

I  pray  that  the  administration  does 
not  repeat  our  terrible  mistake  of  going 
too  far  in  Laos  and  Vietnam  and  blun- 
dering into  another  collision  with  China. 

China's  Premier  Chou  En-lai  was  in 
Hanoi  Just  last  week.  And  this  Monday, 
on  the  final  day  of  his  visit,  he  issued  a 
Joint  communique  with  North  Viet- 
namese Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  warn- 
ing of  the  possibility  of  direct  Chinese 
intervention  if  the  war  continues  to  ex- 
pand in  Indochina. 

China  called  attention  to  the  com- 
mimique  in  an  editorial  in  Peoples  Daily 
warning  the  United  States: 

We  the  Chinese  people  mean  what  we 
say.  .  .  . 

The  American  people,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  are  sick  and  tired  of  receiv- 
ing bland  assurances  that  all  is  well,  fol- 
lowed by  tragedy  after  tragedy. 

Americans  were  promised  an  end  to  the 
war  when  Mr.  Nixon  campaigned  in 
1968;  it  is  now  1971  and  the  war  still 
goes  on. 

Americans  were  promised  an  end  to 
the  war  with  the  Vletnamization  pro- 
gram; Cambodia  followed. 

Americans  were  told  that  the  Cam- 
bodia invasion  had  assured  an  early  end 
of  the  war;  Laos  followed. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  Laos  Invasion 
will  make  certain  the  peace  we  all  seek. 
But  the  President  refuses  to  rule  out 
American  air  support  for  a  South  Viet- 
namese invasion  of  North  Veitnam  which 
could  bring  the  war  to  the  very  borders 
of  China. 

Meanwhile  Secretary  of  State  Rogers, 
as  recently  as  Tuesday,  dismissed  talk 
of  Chinese  intervention  as  propaganda. 

Though  he  admits  that  "you  can  never 
be  sure." 

The  Secretary  says  he  does  not  think 
China  will  intervene  because  "it's  clear 
to  the  Chinese  that  we're  withdrawing." 

President  Nixon  told  reporters  on 
February  17,  when  he  was  asked  whether 
the  new  AlUed  moves  into  Laos  might 
provoke  a  Chinese  countermove,  "I  do 
not  believe  tliat  the  Communist  Chinese 
have  any  reason  to  interpret  this  as  a 
threat." 

But  while  the  Chinese  see  us  with- 
di-awing  some  of  our  troops,  they  also 
see  us  widening  the  war  into  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  stepping  up  our  air  activ- 
ity—which has  the  potential  firepower 
to  more  than  make  up  for  our  reduced 
troop  levels.  And  they  heai'  repeated  talk 
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of  an  invasion  of  North  Vietnam — pre- 
sumably with  American  air  support, 
since  Vletnamization  seems  to  amount 
to  nothing  unless  it  has  continued  and 
mounting  American  air  support. 

What  are  the  Chinese  to  make  of  this 
discrepancy?  Wh&t  are  they  to  make  of 
this  confusing  and  contradictory  policy 
of  simultaneously  winding  down  and 
widening  the  war? 

Even  the  American  people  are  unsure 
of  what  the  administration  has  in  mind. 
And  if  the  administration  suffers  from 
a  credibility  gap  here  at  home,  imagine 
our  credibility  gap  with  the  Chinese.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Chinese  are 
suspicious  of  our  intentions,  dubious 
about  our  reassurances,  and  frightened 
by  our  actions. 

•niere  is  grave  danger  to  the  United 
States  in  this  Chinese  worry  and  uncer- 
tainty, especially  when  land  so  close 
to  their  borders  is  threatened.  Ideology 
aside,  any  country — Communist  or  cap- 
italist, dictatorial  or  democratic — will 
fight  if  it  feels  its  territory  threatened. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the 
present  implied  threat  to  China  be  lifted. 
Our  present  poUcies  could  pull  China 
over  the  brink  pnd  into  a  war  with  us  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  urgently  call  upon  President  Nixon 
to  immediately  caution  General  Abrams 
not  to  take  any  further  action  which 
Chinese  leaders  may  believe  is  a  direct 
or  indirect  threat  to  the  territory  integ- 
rity of  China. 

It  would  be  disastrous  if  Vletnamization 
were  to  lead  to  a  direct  confrontation 
between  America  and  China  in  the 
jungles  of  Asia.  It  could  be  disastrous 
even  if  Chinese  involvement  initially  were 
limibed  only  to  logistical  support  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  similar  to  certain 
aspects  of  our  support  to  the  south. 

Such  a  move  by  the  Chinese  could 
delay  indefinitely  American  troop  with- 
drawal under  the  terms  of  Vletnamiza- 
tion. 

Moreover,  if  China  does  enter  the  con- 
flict, the  next  question  Is: 

Will  the  Soviet  Union  stay  out? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as 
further  documentation  some  material 
prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BMOHT),  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
comparing  Chinese  statements  prior  to 
the  conflict  that  developed  in  Korea  with 
statements  now  being  made  by  the  Com- 
munists in  China  as  the  war  widens  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SrATIMZNTS   BY    COMMUNIST   CHINA   IN    I960* 

Prior  to  Enterino  Korean  War  and  Re- 
ciNT  Statements  Regarding  Laos 
August  20:  Message  from  Foreign  Minister 
Chou  En-lal  to  the  UiUted  Nations:  "Korea 
U  China's  neighbor.  The  Chinese  people 
owmot  but  be  concerned  about  the  soluUon 
of  the  Korean  question  . . . 

August  28:  The  Communist  Chinese  gov- 
ernment complained  to  the  United  Nations 
that  ir.S.  and  British  planes  had  strafed  air- 
fields and  railways  in  Manchuria. 
September  22:  Message  to  the  United  Na- 

'  Source:  Facts  on  PUe. 


tlons:  "The  Chinese  people  clearly  affirm  that 
we  will  always  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
Korean  people  .  .  .  and  resolutely  oppose  the 
criminal  acts  of  American  Imperialist  ag- 
gressors against  Korea  and  their  intrigues  for 
enlarging  the  war ..." 

September  24:  Message  from  Foreign  Min- 
ister Chou  En-lal  to  the  United  Nations:  He 
accused  the  United  States  of  trying  "to  ex- 
tend the  aggresBlTe  war  against  Korea,  to 
carry  out  armed  aggression  on  Formosa,  and 
to  extend  further  her  aggressing  against 
China  .  .  .  The  flames  of  war  being  extended 
by  the  United  States  in  the  east  are  burn- 
ing more  fiercely.  If  the  representatives  of 
the  majority  of  states  attending  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  should  still  be 
pliant  to  the  manipulation  of  the  United 
States  and  continue  to  play  deaf  and  dumb 
to  these  aggressive  crimes  of  the  United 
States,  they  shall  not  escape  a  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  lighting  up  the  war-flames 
in  the  east." 

October  1:  Chou  En-lal  National  Day 
speech:  He  warned  that  China  would  not 
"supinely  tolerate"  seeing  Korea  "Invaded  by 
the  Imperialists." 

October  5:  Peking  radio  broadcast:  The 
broadcast  said  that  the  Korean  war  "In  Its 
real  sense  has  Just  begun"  with  the  United 
Nations  invasion  of  North  Korea. 

1950 

October  10:  Statement  by  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  "The  American  war  of  in- 
vasion in  Korea  has  been  a  seriovis  menace  to 
the  security  of  Chinao  from  its  very  start . . ." 
The  broadcast  warned  that  China  would  not 
stand  "idly"  by  whUe  Korea  was  overrun. 

October  18:  The  Red  Chinese  flled  a  com- 
plaint with  the  United  Nations  that  Ameri- 
can planes  were  making  reconnaissance 
flights  over  Manchtula. 

November  1:  A  North  EU>rean  broadcast 
said  that  the  Chinese  had  decided  to  let 
"volunteers"  flght  in  defense  of  the  "Chinese 
area"  of  the  Talu  River  "electrification  zone" 
because  of  its  importance  to  Manchurian  In- 
dustry. A  daily  barrage  of  propaganda  against 
the  "aggressive"  United  Nations  forces  near 
Manchuria  was  put  out  by  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

1971* 

January  25:  Statement  of  Mmistry  of 
Foreign  ASalrs:  ". .  .  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  .  .  .  condenms  U.S.  imperialism  for 
stepping  up  the  expansion  of  its  war  of  ag- 
gression in  Indo-Chlna  and  plotting  new 
military  adventures  .  .  .  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  people  are  firm  and  unshakable  In 
their  stand  of  6up{x>rting  the  three  Indo- 
Chinese  peoples'  war  against  U.S.  aggression 
and  for  national  salvation  and  the  700  mU- 
lion  Chinese  people  pledge  themselves  to  pro- 
vide a  powerful  backing  to  them  untU  the 
U.S.  aggressors  are  completely  driven  out  of 
all  the  three  countries  of  Indo-China  . . .  U.S. 
imperialism  Is  widely  attempting  to  launch 
a  new  mUitary  sulventure  in  Indo-Chlna.  The 
Chinese  government  and  people  are  closely 
watching  the  development  of  this  scheme  of 
the  Nixon  goverimient  .  .  .  U.S.  Imperial- 
ism .  .  .  will  surely  suffer  even  more  dis- 
astrous defeats . . ." 

February  2:  Statement  of  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  The  statement  Issued  the 
"481st  serious  warning"  concerning  "military 
provocations  by  the  U.S.  military  aircraft" 
for  intruding  into  China's  airspace. 

February  4:  Statement  of  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  ".  .  .  The  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  people  sternly  condenm  UJ5.  Im- 
perialism for  Its  new  crime  of  aggression 
against  the  three  peoples  of  Indo-China  and 
firmly  support  the  solemn  statements  issued 
by  the  spokesman  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Laotian  Patriotic  Front  and  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Democratic 
RepubUc  of  Viet  Nam,  the  Ministry  of  For- 


eign Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet 
Nam  and  the  spokesman  of  the  Royal  Oov- 
emment  of  National  Union  of  Cambodia  on 
February  1,  2,  and  3  respectively.  U.S  im- 
perialism will  never  succeed  ...  It  will  cer- 
tainly suffer  even  more  severe  punishment 
by  the  three  peoples  of  Indo-China,  and  the 
700  million  Chinese  people  who  uphold  pro- 
letarian internationalism  absolutely  will  not 
allow  U.S.  imperialism  to  do  whatever  It 
pleases  in  Indo-China.  It  is  our  duty  and 
obligation  to  give  aU-out  support  and  as- 
sistance to  the  three  peoples  of  Indo-Chlna 
tUl  complete  victory  in  the  war  against  U.S. 
aggression  and  for  national  salvation." 

February  4:  People's  Daily  article  entitled 
"Smash  U.S.  Imperialism's  New  War  Venture 
in  Indo-Chlna":  "U.S.  imperialism's  criminal 
activities  in  intensifying  and  expanding  the 
war  of  aggression  in  Indo-Chlna  have  reached 
an  extremely  maniacal  degree  recently  . 
The  Chinese  people  resolutely  support  the 
above  statemente  (of  the  Indo-Chinese  peo- 
ple) and  reaffirm  that  t^e  700  million  Chi- 
nese people  pledge  to  provide  powerful  back- 
ing for  the  people  of  the  three  Indo-Chinese 
countries  and  spare  no  efforts  in  supporting 
them  to  crush  all  the  war  ventures  commit- 
ted by  U.S.  imperialism  and  Its  lackeys  .  .  ." 
The  statement  warned  that.  "If  the  Nixon 
administration  dares  to  use  nuclear  weai>ons, 
it  wlU  become  a  most  vicious  and  Inplaca- 
ble  criminal  and  Is  tantamount  merely  to  dig 
the  grave  for  Itself  .  .  .  the  whole  world  can 
In  no  way  be  Intimidated  by  nuclear  wea- 
pons .  .  ." 

1971 

February  6:  Peking  Radio:  "U.S.  Im- 
perialism is  carrying  out  a  new  war  venture 
in  Indochina  ...  He  who  plays  with  fire 
will  get  burned  himself.  The  Indochinese 
people,  together  with  the  people  of  the  whole 
world,  wUl  sweep  the  U.S.  imperialists  and 
all  their  running  dogs  In  Indochina  com- 
pletely into  the  garbage  heap  of  history." 

February  8:  Statement  of  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs:  "The  large-scale  invasion  of 
Laos  by  U.S.  Imperialism  is  a  grave  provoca- 
tion not  only  against  the  three  peoples  of 
Indo-Chlna  but  against  the  Chinese  people 
and  the  people  of  the  whole  world  as  weU. 
Laos  is  a  close  neighbor  of  China.  The  Chi- 
nese and  Laotian  peoples  are  intimate  broth- 
ers. The  Chinese  Government  and  people 
have  long  been  resolved  to  make  all-out  ef- 
forts in  giving  support  and  assistance  to  the 
peoples  of  Laos,  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia 
to  defeat  the  U.S.  aggressors  and  aU  their 
running  dogs!' " 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  a  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 
until  the  hour  of  12  meridian. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"Source; 
Service. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HUMPHREY  ON  MONDAY 
VACATED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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order  of  yesterday  recognizing  the  very 
dlstingiilshed  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HtJMPHRET)  on  Monday  next  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  be 
vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  1b  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pastore  rule,  paragraph  3  of  rule  vm  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  not 
begin  operating  today  imtil  the  unfin- 
ished businees  is  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pastore  rule  today  run  for  5  hours  in- 
stead of  the  normal  3  hours  imder  the 
rule. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  this  might  be  an 
appropriate  point  to  make  a  comment. 
There  has  bieen  considerable  effort  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Jimior  Members 
of  this  body  to  promote  adherence  to  re- 
vised procedures  to  expedite  the  business 
of  the  Senate.  Certain  changes  in  pro- 
cedures and  practices  were  agreed  to, 
and  in  general  Senators  have  been  very 
cooperative.  However,  the  situation  to- 
day, unfortunately,  is  an  example  of  how 
that  effort  has  not  succeeded  completely. 

The  Senate  came  in  today  at  10  am. 
To  convene  2  hours  early  is  an  incon- 
venience, not  only  for  the  leadership, 
who  must  be  here,  but  also  to  employees 
and  others  who  must  be  here  whenever 
Senate  is  in  session.  We  came  in  early 
to  accommodate  a  Senator  who  was,  of 
course,  within  his  rights  to  ask  for  a  30 
minute  special  order  for  a  colloquy. 

However,  I  must  say  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  practice  of  obtaining  spe- 
cial orders  for  30  or  45  minutes,  or  an 
hour  is  being  abused.  When  the  new 
procedures  were  adopted,  it  was  hoped 
that  longer  speeches  would  be  delivered 
toward  the  end  of  the  day,  after  the  leg- 
islative business  had  been  transacted. 
If  the  period  for  the  Pastore  rule  were 
extended  in  accordance  with  the  request, 
it  appears  that  It  would  be  impossible  for 
a  Senator,  later  in  the  day,  to  deliver  a 
speech  on  a  different  subject.  I  wonder  if 
that  is  what  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  intends. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  make  it 
difficult  for  any  Senator  to  speak  at 
length  later  in  the  afternoon.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pas- 
tore rule  be  extended  today  simply  be- 
cause under  the  agreement  of  yesterday 
there  will  be  3  hours  on  the  un- 
finished business  when  it  is  laid  before 
the  Senate,  and  one-half  hour,  equally 
divided,  on  each  amendment. 

So,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  un- 
finished business  is  not  to  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  until  12  o'clock  meridian  to- 
day. Just  taking  into  consideration  the  3 
hours  on  the  bill  alone,  if  the  3  hours  is 
fully  utilized,  the  Pastore  rule  would 
have  spent  itself  before  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill.  This  would  make  it  poesible 
for  Senators  to  come  In  with  nongermane 


speeches  before  final  action  on  the  bill 
and  Indeed  inconvenience  the  great 
majority  of  Senators  by  keeping  them 
waiting  until  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
on  which  a  rollcall  vote  has  already  been 
ordered,  while  some  Senator  makes  a 
nongermane  speech.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  I  thought  it  best  to  se^  to 
extend  the  operation  of  the  Pastore  rule. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, I  want  to  indicate  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  that  I  wish  to 
cooperate  with  respect  to  his  request. 
However,  I  really  have  In  mind  a  broader 
concern. 

I  wonder  if  It  would  be  vmderstood,  de- 
spite the  unanimous-consent  request, 
that  if  the  Senate  were  to  dispose  of  the 
proposed  legislation  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  5  hours,  nothing  would  preclude 
a  Senator  thereafter  from  peaking  on 
another  subject. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Exactly. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  raised  this 
question. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  request. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Pastore  rule  begin  nmning  today  at  12 
o'clock  meridian,  and  that  it  extend  for 
5  hours  or  until  action  on  the  unfinished 
business  is  completed,  whichever  Is  the 
earlier. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  want  to  conclude  my  observa- 
tion about  the  broader  concern  by  indi- 
cating that  there  may  be  a  disposition 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  object  to 
some  of  the  requests  for  time  in  excess 
of  15  minutes. 

I  am  sure  there  are  occasions  when 
a  30-mlnute  colloquy  or  a  45-minute  col- 
loquy may  be  Justified.  But  I  believe  a 
Senator  who  makes  a  request  for  such 
special  consideration  should  bear  a  little 
bit  of  a  burden  of  proof.  For  the  good  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole,  most  Senators 
have  been  adjusting  to  the  new  proced- 
ures. Most  Senators  are  willing  to  limit 
their  speeches  to  15  minutes.  When  the 
prepared  text  is  longer  than  that,  they 
send  it  up  to  the  Press  Gallery  where  it 
can  be  read.  In  the  future,  I  hope  we  can 
get  all  Senators  to  follow  that  practice 
more  closely. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  do  not  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  unanimous - 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  agreed  to. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  be  recognized  for  3  minutes? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  compliment  the  able  mi- 
nority whip  on  having  taken  the  floor 
this  morning  to  voice  some  concern  with 
respect  to  the  way  In  which  the  new  pro- 
cedures are  operating.  On  the  whole, 
they  are  being  well  received.  I  think  that 
without  exception  we  are  enjoying  excel- 
lent cooperation  from  all  Senators  on 
both  sides  oi  the  aisle,  when  they  are 
fully  acquainted  with  the  new  procedures 
Involved. 


I,  too,  have  voiced  concern  with  re- 
spect to  the  granting  of  30  minutes  or 
45  minutes  or  an  hour  for  a  colloquy 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  colloquy  has 
ensued.  Each  time  this  has  happened, 
however,  I  have  gone  to  the  particular 
Senator  to  acquaint  him  with  the  new 
procedures,  and  he  has  indicated  a  de- 
sire to  act  accordingly  in  the  future. 

I  think  that  as  Senators  become  better 
acquainted  with  those  procedures,  they 
will  desist  from  asking  for  more  than 
15  minutes  for  a  statement  prior  to  the 
morning  business.  I  hope  we  can  make 
these  procedures  work.  They  are  calcu- 
lated to  speed  up  the  business  of  the 
Senate  and  to  make  possible  better  pro- 
graming and  better  organizing  of  the 
Senate's  business. 

I  will  certainly  continue  in  the  effort 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle — and  I  know  that 
the  majority  leader  will,  because  he  and 
I  discussed  this  matter  this  morning— 
in  the  effort  to  see  that  these  procedures 
are  kept  within  the  proper  limitations 
and  that  Senators  are  made  better  aware 
of  them. 

I  thank  the  Senator  tot  calling  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkntsen)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  rdl. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkktsin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

HOW  OBJECTIVE  ARE  OUR  NEWS 
TELECASTS? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  asked  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  to  secure  some 
prints  of  films  which  had  been  made  of 
news  telecasts  that  were  brought  into 
Washington  by  some  staff  people  from 
Vanderbilt  University. 

Mr.  Paul  Simpson,  who  is  on  that 
campus,  has  for  some  time  been  engaged 
In  trying  to  study  the  impact  of  news 
with  a  view  toward  assessing  the  objec- 
tivity of  the  varioiis  newscasts  that  are 
available  and  are  being  viewed  by  the 
public  daily  in  this  country. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  full  one  and  a  half  hour  showing, 
but  I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  being  af- 
forded them  to  view  this  series  of  films 
which  have  been  made  directly  from 
news  telecasts. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  the 
news  reports  are  biased  or  whether  they 
may  lack  complete  objectivity.  That  is  a 
decision  and  a  judgment  that  should  be 
made  by  each  of  us  as  individuals. 

Prom  what  I  have  seen,  however,  I 
must  say  that  I  do  have  my  own  Ideas 
about  the  lack  of  fairness  and  the  lack  of 
objectivity  which  seems  to  me  to  come 
across.  I  feel  also  that  an  unbiased  per- 
son would  be  inclined  to  feel  at  times 
that  certain  news  reporters  seem  to  be 
as  Interested  in  trying  to  make  a  point, 
trying  to  convey  an  Impression,  trying  to 
build  up  an  Image  as  to  a  particular  point 
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o(  view,  as  in  their  eagerness  to  "tell 
It  like  it  is." 

Mr.  President,  while  I  wsis  over  in  the 
old  Senate  Office  Bulding  watching  some 
of  the  movies  taken  of  the  newscasts,  I 
»BS  struck  with  the  fact  that,  in  one 
Instance,  one  of  the  major  networks,  in 
describing  the  incursion  into  Cambodia, 
Interviewing  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  were  there  at  the  time,  went 
back  and  replayed — I  am  convinced,  on 
the  basis  of  what  I  saw — the  identical 
interview  a  second  time. 

The  importance  of  this,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  that  most  of  us,  as  we  watch 
a  telecast  taking  place,  would  probably 
be  Inclined  to  think  that  as  different 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  civilians 
are  interviewed,  we  would  not  be  sub- 
jected very  adroitly  to  a  retake  of  what 
had  earlier  transpired,  so  as  to  conclude 
that  perhaps  foiu:  persons  have  been 
speaking  out  rather  than  two. 

Yet.  as  I  looked  at  the  films  this  morn- 
ing, that  is  exactly  the  impression  I 
gained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BDrrsiN) .  The  3  minutes  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  have  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  because  of  the  procedures,  and  so 
forth,  I  shall  be  constrained  to  object. 
However,  I  seek  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
recognized?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gained  one  other 
impression  which  I  think  is  important 
and  which  I  want  to  relate  to  Senators: 
In  interviewing  people  in  the  United 
States  as  to  the  reaction  that  takes  place 
following  military  activities,  I  was  struck 
with  the  fact  that  one  particular  na- 
tionwide network  went  onto  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  inter- 
viewed three  students  there.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  network  made  any 
attempt  at  tdl  to  try  to  get  both  sides  of 
the  story.  The  fact  is  that  only  one  side 
was  portrayed. 

I  am  disturbed  about  that.  I  sun  also 
disturbed  that  when  the  Laos  incursion 
took  place,  the  particular  network  news- 
cast I  watched  interviewed  only  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  were  very  much 
opposed  to  that  activity. 

The  unfairness  in  this  sort  of  report- 
ing seems  to  me  to  result  from  the  fact 
that  John  Q.  Public,  in  watching  such  a 
telecast,  might  very  well  conclude  there 
are  no  Members  of  the  Senate  who  feel 
differently  than  those  who  were  on  the 
telecast  and  who  expressed  themselves. 

What  I  sun  trjring  to  say  Is  that  I  think 
there  is  reason  seriously  to  question  the 
objectivity  of  the  news  telecasts  that  we 
are  viewing  dally  in  this  country. 


Mr.  President,  American  and  allied 
soldiers  are  today  fighting  two  wars.  One 
is  in  Southeast  Asia  where  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  men  are  serving 
their  nations  with  the  highest  distinc- 
tion. The  other  war  is  here  in  the  United 
States  where  the  television  networks  are 
oftentimes  unfairly  reporting  the  highly 
important  Laotian  operation  and  other- 
wise undercutting  support  for  this  es- 
sential action. 

I  have  rarely  seen  such  irresponsible 
television  reporting  as  has  come  from 
Laos.  It  Is  reminiscent  of  last  May  when 
the  media  in  their  zeal  to  prove  Presi- 
dent Nixon  wrong  used  all  their  efforts 
to  make  the  Cambodian  decision  look 
bad. 

Of  course,  they  were  wrong  about 
Cambodia,  and  I  think  they  are  going  to 
be  wrong  about  Laos.  But  the  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  the  networks  have 
not  waited  to  see  how  the  operation  in 
Laos  would  work.  They  have  made  judg- 
ments, as  the  President  recently  said, 
"while  the  jury  is  still  out."  With  se- 
lected interviews  and  slanted  reports,  the 
prominent  networks  have  attempted  to 
shape  and  mold  American  opinion 
against  the  Laotian  operation  and 
against  their  President. 

By  design  or  negligence,  the  network 
news  shows  have  been  dominated 
throughout  by  negative  reports  of  the 
actions  by  ARVN  and  American  forces. 

Continuing,  night  after  night,  we  have 
heard:  the  Laotian  operation  is  in  serious 
trouble,  the  operation  Is  stalled,  we  are 
losing  helicopters  by  the  dozens.  It  looks 
like  the  objective  of  Tchepone  will  not 
be  reached. 

Mr.  President,  reporting  this  long  and 
difficult  war  is  not  an  easy  twk.  But 
surely  there  can  be  reporting  which  shows 
balanced  perspective.  What  we  have 
heard  on  the  networks  is  all  too  often 
not  balanced. 

Today  we  can  see  that  the  Laotian 
operation  Is  moving  toward  success,  as 
it  cuts  into  the  crucial  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 
The  Government  of  South  Vietnam  is 
growing  stronger.  It  does  not  have  the 
support  of  all  South  Vietnamese  but  it 
does  have  the  support  of  a  majority.  It 
is  developing  the  capacity  to  protect  its 
citizens  and  to  assume  in  full  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  have  been  borne  in 
part  by  the  United  States.  But,  we  can 
also  see  that  It  was  done  while  the  Amer- 
ican public  was  subjected  to  the  most 
subtle  brainwashing  by  network  tele- 
vision. When  history  records  the  winning 
of  the  peace  In  Indochina,  it  must  also 
record  the  great  obstacles  which  were 
overcome  to  achieve  peace.  Those  ob- 
stacles were  not  only  in  Vietnam;  they 
were  also  in  the  news  offices  of  Manhat- 
tan, generated  sadly  to  millions  of  citi- 
zens along  transmission  wires.  I  am 
saddened  by  that  spectacle,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  my  hopes  lie  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Americsm  people  who  refuse  to  be 
sold  on  the  networks'  unbalanced 
roixvrting. 

I  certainly  have  no  suggestions  to  make 
that  we  impose  any  sort  of  censure  on 
the  news  but,  rather,  we  should  call  their 
attention  to  what  I  think  are  some  obvi- 
ous manifestations  smd  clear  evidences 
of  unfairness  and  distortions  In  order  to 


project  a  particular  point  of  view,  or  a 
particular  philosophy. 

If  we  can  call  these  shortcomings  in 
their  reporting  to  the  attention  of  the 
news  services,  I  would  hope  that  they 
might  look  at  themselves  a  little  more 
objectively  and  see  if  they  do  not  believe 
they  could  do  a  better  job  in  trying  to 
present  to  the  public  more  objectively 
and  more  imbiased  reporting  of  the  news. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing me  his  time. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS PERCY,  JAVITS,  AND  SYM- 
INGTON ON  MONDAY,  MARCH  15, 
1971— OBJECTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  on 
Monday  next,  immediately  following  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  a  col- 
loquy, the  time  to  be  also  controlled  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 

The  subject  of  the  colloquy  will  be  arms 
control. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  withhold  that  objection.  This  is 
part  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
joint  leadership  with  Senators  Saxbe, 
ScHWEiKER,  Cranston,  and  Hughes.  It 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  Senate  under- 
stands that  a  Senator  can  come  in  for  15 
minutes  to  make  a  solo  speech,  but  he 
could  get  practically  unlimited  time  if  he 
wished  to  engage  in  a  colloquy. 

I  would  think  that  if  we  did  not  honor 
this  request,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith 
as  far  as  the  leadership  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
agree with  the  majority  leader.  I  think  it 
is  a  matter  of  interpretation.  However,  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  so-called  privilege 
has  been  abused  a  great  deal. 

While  I  might  withdraw  my  objection 
later  in  the  day  if  I  could  be  satisfied 
that  there  is  an  important  need  for  an 
extension  beyond  15  minutes,  for  the  time 
being,  I  object. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ACTION  OP  THE  LABORAND  PUB- 
LIC WELFARE  COMMITTEE  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  QUORUMS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  share  with  the  Presiding  Officer  and 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  a  great  con- 
cern which  I  feel  today.  I  am  deeply 
distressed  at  an  action  taken  yesterday 
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by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. That  committee  yesterday  sacri- 
ficed the  lamb  of  democracy  on  the  altar 
of  expediency.  Yesterday  the  members  of 
the  majority  changed  the  rules  of  the 
committee  to  permit  the  conduct  of  all 
committee  and  subcommittee  executive 
business  excepting  the  reporting  of  a 
measure  to  the  floor  on  the  basis  of  a 
one- third  quorum. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Health  Sub- 
committee, on  which  I  have  now  been 
appointed  as  ranking  member,  has  been 
holding  hearings  at  the  call  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BZennedy) 
since  March  3,  1971,  even  though  the 
number  of  subcommittee  members  was 
not  determined  until  March  11;  nor  were 
the  rules  under  which  the  subcommittee 
operated;  nor  were  there  any  bills  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  at  all. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  believes  at  least  in  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body 
under  rule  XXn.  even  though  he  voted 
to  the  contrary  in  the  recent  test  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  that  this  action  is  a  disaster 
and  that  it  will  have  tragic  consequences 
for  the  committee,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Nation.  The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Conunittee  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  most  of  the  critical  social  legis- 
lation so  badly  needed  by  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
of  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
second  largest  department  in  Govern- 
ment. It  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Labor 
Department  which  regulates  many  of  the 
aspects  of  employment.  In  this  Congress 
this  committee  will  be  faced  with  great 
social  issues,  health  care,  manpower  rev- 
enue sliarlng,  labor  law  reform,  to  name 
a  few.  These  are  monumental  issues 
which  will  require  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. But,  I  fear  that  that  serious 
consideration  will  not  be  given.  I  fear 
that  there  will  be  a  rush  to  get  legislation 
through  the  committee  without  proper 
attention  being  given  to  the  substance  of 
the  legislation  or  to  the  rights  of  the 
minority. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  why  I  am 
particularly  concerned.  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee— as  I  said — as  of  yesterday,  which 
will  be  considering  what  may  be  the  most 
important  legislation  to  come  before  the 
92d  Congress,  the  national  health  insur- 
ance legislation.  There  are  14  members 
on  this  subcommittee,  14  out  of  the  17 
members  of  the  entire  committee.  One- 
third  of  14  Is  five.  Five  members  will  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  Five  members  of  that 
subcommittee  will  be  able  to  act  upon 
amendments  to  this  critical  legislation. 
Even  worse,  three  of  those  five  are  all  that 
are  required  to  actusdly  pass  any  amend- 
ment. Three  are  «dl  that  are  actually 
required  to  appear  in  person  and  to  vote 
yes  to  report  the  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. Is  this  the  kind  of  legislative 
consideration  the  American  people  de- 
serve on  this  most  important  issue.  I 
think  not.  Will  it  be  possible  for  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  have  confidence 
in  the  work  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee.  Again,  I  think  not. 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  my  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  an- 
other 3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
have  a  majority  of  its  elected  represent- 
atives act  in  person  at  all  steps  of  the 
legislative  process.  Nor  will  this  change 
bring  about  the  efiQciency  its  supporters 
hope  to  achieve.  It  may  appear  to  be  eflQ- 
cient  for  awhile.  Expedient  measures 
always  do.  But  there  will  be  a  breakdown. 
Suppose  a  subcommittee  meets  two, 
three,  or  five  times  with  only  one-third 
of  its  members  present.  It  can  amend  a 
bill,  change  its  character,  defeat  amend- 
ments, do  whatever  it  will,  and  quickly, 
too.  All  the  subcommittee  chairman  need 
do  is  collect  proxies  from  his  fellow  mem- 
bers and  the  measure  will  be  given  speedy 
treatment.  Minority  amendments  can  be 
rapidly  voted  down  with  a  handful  of 
proxies.  Finally  the  bill  can  be  moved  to 
the  full  committee. 

In  the  full  committee,  the  one- third 
quorum  rule  also  applies — six  Senators, 
one- third  of  17.  Six  Senators  voting  to 
accept  or  reject  amendments,  arguing 
those  positions  on  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  pressing  problems.  Perhaps  this  re- 
duced number  will  be  able  to  move  the 
bill  up  to  the  point  of  reporting  without 
full  consideration  by  a  majority  of  the 
members. 

But  the  price  of  this  efficiency  must 
be  paid.  And  it  will  begin  to  be  paid  when 
it  Is  time  to  report  the  bill  out.  There 
is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  at  this 
point  there  will  be  delay.  Since  a  ma- 
jority quorum  is  required  to  report  the 
bill  out,  there  may  be  Senators  present 
who  have  not  been  able  to  devote  full 
attention  to  the  bUl.  It  will  be  their  right 
and  even  their  responsibility  to  ques- 
tion each  and  every  proposition  In  the 
measure  before  the  comiolttee.  Amend- 
ments will  perhaps  be  brought  up  for  the 
first  time.  The  pressures  of  time  which 
we  all  face  will  necessitate  either  delay 
to  give  full  consideration  or  the  hasty 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  new 
measures.  This,  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
Is  not  good  legislative  procedure.  For 
then  the  bill  must  come  to  the  floor  for 
consideration.  And  here  there  will  be 
further  problems. 

How  can  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  confidence  in  a  bill  that  has  come 
from  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. How  can  you,  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  believe  that  the  legislation 
which  this  committee  will  put  before  you 
is  worthy  of  your  vote  when  you  know 
that  it  is  likely  that  the  bill  had  received 
the  personal  attention  of  one-third  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  or  its  sub- 
committees during  most  of  its  legislative 
life. 

I  submit  that  this  minority  considera- 
tion will  lead  to  great  time  delays  here 
in  this  Chamber  on  many  of  the  bills 
that  this  committee  wUl  report  out.  We 


need  only  look  at  the  last  session  of  the 
91st  Congress  for  exsunples  of  how  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  bills  are  received  on 
the  floor.  Many  of  them  are  controversial 
In  the  last  Congress,  many  hours  were 
spent  in  this  Chamber  debating  amend- 
ments to  such  bills  as  the  manpower  bill 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  bill 
the  occupational  safety  and  health  bill! 
the  coal  mine  safety  bill. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
see  what  would  have  happened  to  those 
bills  If  they  had  come  to  this  fioor  with- 
out the  close  consideration  given  these 
bills  in  the  subcommittees  and  in  the 
full  committee.  AD  decisions  on  truly 
critical  sections  will  be  postponed.  Post- 
poned to  the  fioor  where  the  valuable 
time  of  every  Senator  will  be  taxed  to  the 
fullest.  These  hard  questions  should  be 
reduced  to  the  bare  minimum  in  the 
crucible  of  the  committee  and  its  sub- 
committees. But,  I  ask  you,  how  hot 
will  that  crucible  be  if  only  six  Senators 
can  meet  to  boil  away  the  fat  that  so 
often  overlays  the  legislation  brought  be- 
fore this  committee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see 
that  the  objective  of  the  majority  will  be 
advanced.  Indeed,  it  may  be  retarded. 
And  the  price  that  we  must  p>ay  for  tWs 
apparent  eflaciency  is  minority  legisla- 
tion— legislation  that  has  not  been  truly 
refined,  legislation  that  will  not  deserve 
the  confidence  nor  trust  of  the  American 
people.  I  truly  lament  this  black  hour  in 
the  history  of  good  government.  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  American  people 
will  be  at  all  pleased  with  government 
based  on  the  principle  that  quick  action 
even  if  it  is  wrong  is  better  than  fully 
considered  laws  won  at  the  expense  of 
larger  consideration  in  committee  and 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  from  the  Golden  Dally 
Transcript  entitled  "Health  Insurance 
Gets  to  Congress,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Golden  Dally  Transcript, 
Mar.  3,  1971] 

A   CONSERVATTVE   VlTW :    HEALTH   INSUHANCE 

Orrs  TO  Congress 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 

Any  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  various 
pending  proposals  for  national  health  Insur- 
ance ought  to  begin  with  the  threshold  ques- 
tion: How  In  the  name  of  the  Constitution 
did  health  Insurance  get  to  be  the  business 
of  the  United  States  Congress? 

No  one  asks  that  kind  of  question  any- 
more. It  Is  Just  generally  assumed  that  Con- 
gress  has  power  to  do  anything  that  Congress 
wants  to  do,  and  only  a  few  aging  troglodytes 
stUl  mumur  of  the  Tenth  Amendment  and 
the  doctrine  of  enumerated  powers.  Let  ui 
get  on. 

To  the  assumption  that  Congress  somehow 
has  the  power,  constitutionally  speaking,  to 
adopt  legislation  In  this  fleld,  one  other  as- 
sumption has  to  be  granted.  This  one  has 
considerable  validity:  It  Is  the  assumption 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  Congress  Is 
ready  to  go  beyond  Medicare,  beyond  Medi- 
caid, beyond  the  proliferating  grants  for 
health  research.  In  some  form,  a  plan  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance  almost  certainly  will 
be  approved  by  the  02nd  Congress. 
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on  these  assumptions,  Mr.  Nixon's  pro- 
posal for  a  National  Health  Instirance  Stand- 
ards Act  Is  a  ten-stnke.  It  Is  superior  In  every 
iray  to  the  alternative  program,  known  as  the 
Kennedy-Reuther  plan,  advanced  by  a  group 
of  Senate  liberals  headed  by  Edward  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts.  If  battle  lines  are  to 
be  drawn — and  they  will  be  drawn — conserv- 
atives will  want  to  throw  their  energies 
squarely  behind  the  President. 

tmder  the  Kennedy  approach,  the  nation's 
existing  body  of  private  health  Insurance 
vould  be  dealt  a  fatal  blow,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Itself,  through  a  massive  program  of 
new  taxation,  would  take  over  the  entire  fleld 
of  medical  services,  cradle  to  grave.  The 
prospect,  imder  Kennedy,  is  for  total  nation- 
alization In  the  European  fashion.  Only  the 
forms,  and  not  the  substance,  of  private 
practice  would  remain. 

In  his  message  of  February  18,  Mr.  Nixon 
spelled  out  his  objections  to  any  such  course: 

"Under  a  nationalized  system,  only  the 
Federal  Oovemment  would  lose  when  InefD- 
dency  crept  In  or  when  prices  escalated; 
neither  the  consumer  himself,  nor  his  em- 
ployer, nor  his  union,  nor  his  Insurance 
company  would  have  any  further  stake  In 
controlling  prices.  The  only  way  that  utiliza- 
tion could  be  effectively  regulated  and  costs 
effectively  restrained,  therefore,  would  be  If 
the  Federal  Government  made  a  forceful, 
tenacious  effort  to  do  so. 

"This  would  mean — as  proponents  of  a  na- 
tionalized Insurance  program  have  ad- 
mitted— that  Federal  personnel  would  In- 
evitably be  approving  budgets  of  local  hos- 
pitals, setting  fee  schedules  for  local  doctors, 
and  taking  other  steps  which  could  easily 
lead  to  the  complete  Federal  domination  of 
all  American  medicine.  That  Is  an  enormous 
risk— and  there  Is  no  need  for  us  to  take  It. 
There  Is  a  better  way — a  more  practical,  more 
effective,  less  expensive,  and  less  dangerous 
way — to  reform  and  renew  our  nation's  health 
system." 

Mr.  Nixon's  Idea  Is  to  Impose  upon  all  em- 
ployers (and  he  means  all  employers,  down 
to  those  having  a  single  employee)  a  require- 
ment that  they  provide  basic  health  Insur- 
ance after  July  1,  1973,  for  their  workers.  By 
"basic,"  he  means  Insurance  covering  hos- 
pital services  and  physicians'  fees,  plus  "cer- 
tain other  medical  expenses"  not  specified. 
His  minimum  package  would  Include  "certain 
deductible  and  coinsurance  features."  Em- 
ployees could  be  required  to  pay  up  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  premltmi  costs. 

The  President  also  would  create  a  new 
Family  Health  Insurance  Plan,  fully  financed 
through  Federal  taxes,  to  provide  coverage 
for  the  poor  and  unemployed.  He  would  re- 
tain Medicaid  for  the  blind  and  the  disabled. 
He  would  raise  the  Social  Security  tax  base 
m  order  to  take  over  the  entire  cost  of  Medi- 
care for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Nixon's  package  contains  a  great  deal 
more— new  funds  for  medical  education,  for 
cancer  research,  for  the  encouragement  of 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations.  Some  of 
these  elements  may  be  makeweights.  The  key 
point  Is  the  preservation  of  a  ba.slcally  private 
system  of  health  Insurance  and  medical  serv- 
ice. Granting  the  original  assumptions,  the 
President's  plan  has  great  appeal. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  Interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado.  I  have 
quickly  glanced  at  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  try  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Ubor  and  Public  Welfare  is  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  that  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
irom  Michigan  for  bringing  up  this  point. 


I  have  had  and,  unfortunately,  imder  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  eis  amended 
in  1950,  it  Is  stated  that  the  Senate  may, 
if  it  so  chooses,  go  to  a  one-third  quorum. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  specifically  refers 
to  subcommittees  but  it  does  refer  to 
committees. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right  that 
we  have  less  than  a  majority  to  act  in 
executive  committee  on  amendments. 
Nevertheless,  these  were  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  full  committee  on  a 
straight  partisan  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Was  this  a  change  in 
the  Reorganization  Act  that  was  passed 
in  the  last  session? 

Mr.  EHDMINICK.  The  Reorganization 
Act  that  was  passed  last  session  did  not 
contain  this  provision.  This  provision  was 
SMlded  In  1950  and  was  redesignated  as 
paragraph  5(a)  of  rule  XXV  in  the  act  of 
last  session. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  It  Is  my  recollection 
that  there  was  recognition,  of  course,  of 
the  fact  that  to  hold  hearings  many 
times  a  quorum  of  less  than  a  majority 
would  be  appropirate:  but  I  frankly 
must  confess  I  never  realized  there  was 
any  authority  under  the  Senate  rules 
to  take  action  on  legislation  when  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  committee  wm 
present. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  frankly  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  did  not  realize  that  provi- 
sion was  in  there  either.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision that  there  must  be  a  majority  to 
report  the  measure  to  the  floor,  and  that 
is  all;  and  with  respect  to  executive  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees,  as  far  as 
reporting  to  the  full  committee  of  a 
measure  or  amendments,  a  one-third 
quorum  Is  suCQcient.  At  least,  that  Is  what 
the  majority  party  decided  yesterday  in 
the  debate  in  committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  process  of  going 
through  the  bill,  marking  up  the  bill,  and 
voting  on  amendments  can  be  accom- 
plished under  the  new  rules  with  only 
one-third  of  the  members  present;  and 
the  committee  can  have  an  executive 
meeting  where  a  majority  Is  present  and 
the  only  question  would  be  whether  to 
report  a  measure  or  not. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. I  find  this  to  be  extremely  distress- 
ing. I  think  it  will  result  In  much  more 
time  spent  on  the  floor  debating  meas- 
ures and  in  measures  being  much  more 
hastily  con.sidered,  legislation  perhaps 
In  an  extraordinarily  important  area. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  might  well  be  that  a 
resolution  or  measure  to  amend  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  would  be  something  to 
consider. 


QUORUM 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  csdl  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Humphrey)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

ExTKAORDINAaT        COItTKACTirAL       ADJTTSTMXNT 

AirrRoneKD  bt  NASA  CoirnucT  Abjqbt* 

MINT  Bo  AID 

A  letter  from  tSie  Acting  Admlnlstr&tor  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration reporting,  pvirsuant  to  law,  an 
extraordinary  contractual  adjustment  au- 
thorized by  the  NASA  Contract  Adjustment 
Boud;  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sdenoee. 

Report  on  Pinal  Comcltjsion  of  Jtjdiciai, 
psocekdimas  rxgasdino  claim  of  cottain 
Indians 

A  letter  from  the  CThalrman  of  the  In- 
dian Claima  Commission  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  judicial  proceedings  regarding  the 
claim  of  the  Lcmhl  Tribe,  represented  by 
the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes,  Fort  Hall, 
against  the  United  States  of  America  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations . 

Statistical  Sttpplxmxnt,  Srocsmx  KxpoKt 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of 
Emergency  Preparedneaa  tranamlttlng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Statistical 
Supplement,  Stockpile  for  the  period  end- 
ing December  31,  1970  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report)  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Sendees. 

Report    on    Actual   PaocnaEMENT    Recetts 

FOB   M*"TrjT.    STOCKFILS    OF    CtVZL   DEFENSE 
ESCBKIKNCT  STTPPLIKS  AND  EQTTIPKEHT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
s\mnt  to  law,  a  report  of  actual  procure- 
ment receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil 
defense  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
ptu-pooes  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Icee. 

Receipt  of  PxopoaAL  Undek  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  of  1966 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Informing  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  law,  of  an  application  for  a  loan  of  $1,306,- 
0<X}  and  a  grant  of  t460,000  for  fish  and  wild- 
life enhancement  to  the  Overland  Ditch  and 
Reservoir  Co.  of  Hotchklss,  Colo.;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  bt  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  on  the 

Administration  of  <3ontract8  and  Orants 

FOR   Cancer   Research   bt   the  National 

Instttutes  of  Health 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  transmitting  a  report,  pur- 
suant to  request,  on  the  administration  of 
contracts  and  grants  for  cancer  research  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed   Manpower   Revenue   Srarino 
Act  of  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  trans- 
mitting proposed  Manpower  Revenue  Shar- 
ing Act  of  1971  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 
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S.  1117.  A  blU  to  provide  for  regulatloQ  of 
public  exposure  to  sonic  boonu,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-34) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITl'EE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNtrsON.  from  tlie  Ckimmlttee 
on  Commerce : 

Herbert  F.  DeSlmone,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Tran^>ortatlon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
report  favorably  sundry  nominations  In 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  which  have  previously 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and,  to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  Information  of 
Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
iNTYRi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Donald  J.  Florwlck,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  i^)polntment  In  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

By  Mr.  TAIiMADOE  (by  requeeit) :  - 
S.  1211.  A  blU  to  extend  the  authority  for 
Insuring  loans  under  the  Ck>nsolldated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1212.  A  bill  to  modify  the  restrictions 
contained  In  section  170(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  In  the  case  of  certain 
contributions  of  ordinary  Income  property. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE : 
3. 1213.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  availability 
of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing  (or  vet- 
erans and  to  increase  the  Income  of  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  fund.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
with  re6p«ct  to  the  disposal  of  excess  and  sur- 
plus peraooal  property,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
8. 1?I6.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  with  respect 
to  certain  land  acquisitions  by  the  United 
States  in  Guam.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
8. 1216.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law 
91-190),  to  fund  and  establish  a  nonprofit 
Environmental  ^llcy  Institute  and  for  other 
purpose*.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Tnaular  Affairs. 

By  Vb.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allott)  (by  request) : 
S.  1217.  A  bill  to  declare  tb«t  certain  fed- 
erally owned  Jands  within  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 
S.  1218.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 


erally owned  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada 
are  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (by  request)  : 

S.  1219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

S.  1220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  1221.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  war- 
ranty protection  for  consumers,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

8.  1222.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  protec- 
tion for  consumers,  prevent  consinner  fraud, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

8.  1233.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  proctirement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (by  request) : 

8. 1324.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  extend  the  au- 
thority of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STENNI8  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Smith)  (by  request) : 

S.  1236.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209  (a)  and 
(b)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
increased  subsistence  allowances  for  Semor 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  members. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

S.  1226.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2107  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
scholarships  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

8.  1227.  A  bill  to  provide  subsistence  allow- 
ances tor  members  of  the  Marine  Corps  offi- 
cer candidate  programs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
DEBSON,  Mi.  Bttbdick,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Hansin,  Mr.  Hattold,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, idi.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Mc- 
OovniN,    Mr.    Mosa,    and    Mr.    Stb- 

VXNB)  : 

S.  1338.  A  bin  to  restore  the  golden  eagle 
program  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spono)  : 
S.  12S9.  A  bill  to  extend  for  6  months  the 
time  for  filing  the  comprehensive  report  of 
tlie  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Allott)    (by  request): 
8. 1230.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally  owned   lands   shall   be   held   by   the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Stockbrldge 
Munsee  Community,  Wis.   Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   BURDICK    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Mansfuld,  Mr.  Mztcalf, 
and  Mr.  Touns)  (by  request) : 
8. 1331.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Pembina  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  Nos.  18-A,  113,  and  191,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1233.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States    Code,    to    establish    the    authorized 
strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve  In  officers  in 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Anned  8erv- 

*C6S. 

By    Mr.    INOXTTE    (for    himself,    Mr 

CooPBB,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Domintcx' 

Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Gttiintt,  Mr.  Hat^ 

n«L»,  Mr.  HoLLmoa,  Mr.  Magnusok 

Mr.    MANsnzLD,    Mr.    Mttcalj,   Mr' 

MoNTOTA,    Mr.    MnsKa,    Mr.    BanJ 

DOLPR,  Mr.  Stivens.  Mr.  TinmiioNB 

and  Mr.  Wxllwms)  : 

8.  1333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 

enne  Code  of  1964  to  provide  the  same  tax 

exemption    for   servicemen   in   and   around 

Korea  as  is  presently  provided  for  those  in 

Vietnam.    Referred    to    the    Committee   on 

Finance. 

By  Mr.  INOXrJnE  (for  himself,  Mr 
BiBuc,  Mr.  BnRDicK,  Mr.  Btib  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Coopxe, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Ottrnxt,  Mr.  Hatitslo,  Mr.  Harus 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Hollinob! 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Kzn- 
nrdt.  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  McGovnN, 
Mr.  MnjjER,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pastorr! 
Mr.    Prll,    Mrs.    Smtth,    and    Mr! 

8TKVXNSON)  : 

8.  1284.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  limits  on  the  as- 
signment of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  a  (xnnbat  zone  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself  and 
Sir.  Scott)  : 
8.  1338.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Alle- 
gheny Center  Urban  Renewal  Project  In  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  may  Include  the  donation  of  cer- 
tain property  for  development  and  nonprofit 
operation  as  an  historical  site  or  museum. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
8.  1336.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Randall  L. 
Talbot.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    TUNNET    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Biblr.  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Gur- 
net,   Mr.    Harris.    Mr.    Hart.    Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.    Humphret,    Mr.    Inoute,    Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Kenneot,  Mr.  Maonu- 
80N,  Mr.  MANsmcLD,  Mr.  McOes,  Mr. 
McOovERN,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.      Pell,      Mr.      Randolph,     Mr. 
ScHWETKER,  Mr.  SPONo,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  WnxuMS.  and  Mr. 
Cbiles)  : 
8.  1337.  A  blU  to  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  for  the  reconstruction  or  repair 
of  private  non-profit  medical  care  facilities 
which  are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major 
disaster.  To  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  1212.  A  bill  to  modify  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  section  170(e)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  the 
case  of  certain  contributions  of  ordinary 
income  property.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

ODTS  TO  LIBRARIES   INCEMTTVE  ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  section  170(e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  This  bill  will  equate  the 
Incentive  to  donate  certain  income  prop- 
erty to  specified  nonprofit  and  govern- 
mental institutions  with  the  incentive  to 
sell  those  materials  on  the  open  market. 
Even  though  this  bill  will  modify  the 
restrictions  contained  in  section  170(e), 
it  does  not  weaken  the  reform  purpose  of 
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the  19W  Tax  Reform  Act,  and  in  some 
cases  the  restrictions  in  this  bill 
strengthen  that  purpose. 

Congress  created  an  unfortunate  hard- 
ship for  its  own  Library  when  it  enacted 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Through 
changes  in  section  1221(3)  and  in  co- 
onHnatlon  with  170(e),  that  act  elimi- 
nated one  of  the  Library's  most  impor- 
tant incentives  to  donations  of  materials 
that  the  donor  had  created.  That  Incen- 
tive was  the  right  of  the  donor  to  de- 
duct from  his  gross  income  the  market 
value  of  his  own  original  materials  when 
given  to  a  nonprofit  institution.  At  this 
moment,  the  donor  may  deduct  only  the 
base  value  of  those  materials — the  cost 
of  their  creation — and  not  their  fair 
market  value.  Thus,  it  is  much  more 
profitable  for  authors,  composers,  and 
artists  to  sell  their  original  works  than 
to  donate  them.  As  a  result,  the  ability 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  acquire 
original  collections  has  diminished 
greatly.  I  believe  this  bill  will  furnish  a 
solution  without  any  untoward  conse- 
quences. 

The  problem  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  Archibald  MacLeish,  former 
Librarian  of  Congress,  who  wrote  me 
that^ 

The  principal  glory  of  the  Library  is  its 
Manuscript  Division  and  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Manuscript  Division  has 
been  Its  acquisition  of  American  literary 
manuscripts  and  related  correspondence. 
Writers,  public  men  and  others  were  en- 
couraged by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 
It  stbod  prior  to  1969  to  give  materials  of 
this  kind  to  the  Library  and  its  collections 
made  significant  gains.  In  1969,  however,  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  that  year  .  .  .  (made  a) 
distinction  between  donors  who  themselves 
created  literary  and  historic  documents  and 
others  who  collected  them.  The  collector, 
commercial  or  academic  or  whatever,  re- 
ceived tax  advantages  if  he  gave  the  mate- 
rials to  a  library;  the  creator  did  not. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  the  form 
of  this  bill  I  wooild  like  to  see  Congress 
take  corrective  action  which  will  enable 
our  own  Library,  and  her  sister  institu- 
tions, to  enjoy  at  least  an  equal  chance, 
along  with  private  collectors,  to  obtain 
original  manuscripts  of  great  historical 
and  cultural  value. 

The  severity  of  the  impact  of  the  1969 
change  is  startling,  particularly  when 
one  examines  figures  furnished  to  me  by 
oCBcials  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 
1967,  1968,  and  1969  the  Manuscript  Di- 
vision of  the  Library  received  an  average 
of  213,926  manuscript  pieces.'  In  1970. 
only  69,803  pieces  were  received  and 
many  of  these  were  of  negligible  value. 
The  Manuscript  Division  is  not  alone  in 
suffering  the  Impact  of  the  law's  change. 
Indeed,  the  Music  Division  of  the  Li- 
brary reports  a  decline  In  the  number  of 
donors  from  an  average  of  36  in  the  3 
fiscal  years  prior  to  the  law's  chMige,  to 
only  six  In  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the 
law  went  Into  effect.  One  extremely  im- 
portant collection  denied  to  the  Music 
Division  has  received  recent  public  at- 
tention. Because  of  the  change  In  the 
law,  Igor  Stravinsky  has  been  forced  to 


'WhDe  the  19«9  Act  became  effective  in 
Jnly  of  1969.  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
donations  in  that  year  came  before  the  effec- 
tive date. 


place  his  manuscript  collection,  valued 
at  $3.5  million,  on  the  open  market 
when,  prior  to  the  change,  he  could  have 
donated  it  to  the  Library  and  not  been 
penalized  financially.  The  plight  of  Mr. 
Stravinsky,  and  this  entire  problem,  is 
discussed  in  an  article  by  Irving  Low- 
ens  which  appeared  in  the  January  24. 
1971,  edition  of  the  Simday  Star.  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  this  ar- 
ticle, and  one  by  John  J.  Komlnski 
which  appeared  in  manuscripts,  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CBJJRCn.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  only  one  of  many  Institutions 
to  have  felt  the  effect  of  the  law's  change. 
Both  the  Association  of  Research  li- 
braries and  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation have  adopted  resolutions  sup- 
porting a  change  in  the  appropriate  sec- 
tions of  the  code. 

In  specific,  the  law  now  states  that 
the  donor  of  Income  property  may  de- 
duct an  amount  which  is  equal  to  market 
value  of  the  property  minus  the  amount 
of  gain.  The  amount  of  gain  Is  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  property  from 
the  cost  of  the  materials  which  went  into 
its  creation  to  the  time  of  the  donation. 
In  other  words,  the  donor  can  deduct 
only  the  cost  of  the  property  to  him. 
This  is  particularly  restrictive  for  the 
donor  who  wishes  to  give  proijerty  he 
has  created.  The  author,  for  example, 
has  only  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  Ink 
to  deduct  and  cannot  claim  the  value 
added  by  his  own  creativity. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  donor  of  the 
Income  property  to  deduct  the  market 
value  of  the  property  minus  "50  percent 
of  the  gain" — ^mlnus  50  percent  of  the 
difference  between  the  pr<a>erty's  market 
value  and  its  original  cost.  This  figure 
approximates  the  amount  of  inc<Mne  most 
donors  would  retain  after  selling  the 
material  on  the  open  market  and  pasrlng 
income  tax  on  the  profit.  This  change 
does  not  return  the  amount  deductible  to 
the  previous  status  in  which — in  effect-— 
the  total  value  could  be  deducted  with 
no  tax  payed  on  the  appreciated  value. 

This  bill  allows  the  60  percent  rather 
than  100  percent  reduction  In  the  amount 
deductible  only  if  the  property  Is  related 
to  the  function  or  purpose  of  the  charita- 
ble recipient.  Likewise,  this  benefit  shall 
not  be  allowed  for  donations  of  Income 
property  to  foundations  which  presently 
are  excluded  from  receiving  tax  exempt 
gifts.  Additionally,  this  legislation  ex- 
plicitly prohibits  the  receipt  of  these 
benefits  from  creator  donated  materials 
which  were:  "Written,  prepared,  or  pro- 
duced by  or  for  an  individual  while  he 
held  an  ofl3ce  imder  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  and  which  was 
related  to,  or  arose  out  of,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  such  an  office." 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  an  obli- 
gation to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  its  own  Library  to  facilitate  the 
preservation  of  historically  and  cultur- 
ally valuable  materials.  In  the  past  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  performed  admi- 
rably. Now.  however,  our  Library  and 
slnillar  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  severely  hampered.  We.  in  Con- 
gress, should  make  every  effort  to  pro- 


vide a  means  by  which  the  Library  has  at 
least  an  equal  chance  to  obtain  and  pre- 
serve whole  collections  of  Important  ma- 
terials, thereby  making  them  available  to 
both  the  general  public  and  the  scholarly 
community.  This  bill  will  open  the  way 
for  creators  of  important  papers  to  make 
donations  to  public  nonprofit  institutions 
without  suffering  financial  penalties;  at 
the  same  time,  we  will  not  abandon  the 
Intent  of  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  appear  following  these 
remarks,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
two  articles  to  which  I  previously  re- 
ferred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  1313 
A  bill  to  modify  the  restrictions  contained 
In  section  170(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  In  the  case  of  certain  con- 
tributions of  ordinary  income  property 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled,  That    (a) 
section  170  (e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  certain  contributions  of 
ordinary  Income  and  capital  gain  property) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  "the  amount  of 
gain"  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  "(or.  In  the  caae 
of  a  contribution  described  in  paragraph  (3), 
50  percent  of  the  amount  of  gain) ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(3)  Certain  contributions  of  ordinary  In- 
come property. — For  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)(A),  60  percent  of  the  amount  of  gain 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  contribution 
only  If  the  use  by  the  donee  of  the  property 
contributed  Is  related  to  the  purpose  or 
function  constituting  the  basis  for  its  ex- 
emption under  section  601  (or.  In  the  case 
of  a  governmental  unit,  to  any  purpose  or 
function  described  In  subsection  (c));  and 
shall  not,  in  any  case,  apply  to^ 

"(A)  a  contribution  to  or  for  the  use  of  a 
private  foundation  (as  defined  In  section 
509(a)),  other  than  a  private  foundation 
described  in  subsection  (b)  (l)  (E) ,  or 

"(B)  a  contribution  by  a  taxpayer  de- 
scribed In  section  1221(3)  of  any  letter, 
memorandum,  or  similar  property  which  was 
written,  prepared,  or  produced  by  or  for  an 
Individual  while  he  held  an  office  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and 
which  was  related  to,  or  arose  out  of,  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  such  office." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  supply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  but 
only  with  respect  to  contributions  of  prop- 
erty after  such  date. 

Tax    RxrORic:    A    "Halt-Axx"    Etfrct    cm 
Mancbcript  OowTRiaifrxoWB 

(By  John  J.  Komlnski,  General  Counsel. 
Library  of  Congress) 

Among  other  changes  It  made  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969  amended  Section  1221(3)  by  provid- 
ing that  letters,  memoranda,  and  similar 
property  (or  collections  thereof)  ore  not  to 
be  treated  as  capital  assets  if  they  are  held 
by  the  taxpayer  whose  personal  efforts  cre- 
ated the  property  or  for  whom  it  was  pre- 
pared or  by  a  person  who  received  the  prop- 
erty as  a  gift  from  the  one  who  created  It. 
Accordingly,  these  materials  are  treated  as 
ordinary  Income  property.  In  addition,  the 
Act  gave  new  treatment,  In  Sections  170(b) 
and  (e) ,  to  the  amount  allowed  as  a  chari- 
table   deduction    by    making    donations    of 
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such  ordinary  Income  property   deductible 
only  aa  to  basis  and  not  as  to  appreciation. 

These  two  changes,  perhaps  more  than  any 
others,  went  a  long  way  toward  deferring 
gifts  of  manuscript  materials  to  public  In- 
stitutions, such  as  the  Library  of  Congress 
(which  opposed  these  changes),  or  other 
organizations  eligible  for  charitable  treat- 
ment. 

The  wording  of  both  House  and  Senate 
bills  raised  an  Immediate  clamor  among  the 
literary  world,  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
felt  the  full  Impact  of  the  growing  concern 
among  writers  and  composers.  Attorneys,  ac- 
countants, authors  ...  all  wanted  to  discuss 
the  changes,  to  get  the  Library's  views,  to 
express  doubts,  resignation,  and  worst  of 
all,  disinterest  In  maUng  future  gifts.  It  was 
a  reaction  the  Library  expected,  and  although 
the  Library  hoped  It  would  not  be  the  case 
with  all  such  donors,  it  conceded  that  it 
would  most  certainly  be  the  case  with  those 
motivated  in  part  by  tax  advantages. 

The  first  seven  months  following  passage 
of  the  Act  pretty  much  tell  the  story.  While 
other  institutions  have  expressed  a  belief 
that  changes  In  the  law  would  not  severely 
reduce  private  gifts,  the  Library  felt  other- 
wise. Not  a  single  new  gift  of  a  manuscript 
collection  has  been  received  by  the  Library 
since  January  1970.  Some  donors  who  had 
already  established  rather  large  collections 
were  resigned  to  continue  adding  to  them, 
but  there  were  others  in  the  same  status  who 
stopped  contributing  altogether.  Further- 
more, some  authors  felt  the  urge  to  express 
to  the  Library  their  resentment  about  the 
legislation  in  such  creative  terms  that  those 
letters,  alone,  may  be  said  to  have  added 
Immeasiu-ably  to  the  Library's  collections. 

More  Important  than  levity  at  this  time, 
however.  Is  an  examination  of  Just  what 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  have 
brought  about  thlB  reaction  from  authors 
and  what  thoee  changes  mean  to  the  col- 
lector of  manuscript  materials. 

It  should  be  understood,  at  the  onset,  that 
a  major  purpose  of  the  Act  wa«  to  equalize 
the  benefit  of  cash  contributions  and  con- 
tributions of  property  which  had  Increased 
in  value,  such  as  manuscripts.  Under  the  old 
law,  contributions  of  appreciated  property 
could  garner  greater  advantages  to  the  donor 
than  could  a  cash  contribution.  The  old  law 
allowed  a  deduction  In  the  amount  of  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  donated  property 
at  the  time  of  the  contribution  and  no  tax 
became  due  on  the  appreciated  value.  Thus, 
the  Congress  considered  that  changes  were 
necessary  as  a  matter  of  equity  If  nothing 
else. 

Basically,  the  concern  of  authors  results 
from  two  changes  made  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  gifts  of  appre- 
ciated tangible  personal  property:  (1)  the 
allowable  amount  of  a  charitable  contribu- 
tion of  such  property  now  depends  on  the 
character  of  that  property;  the  amount  may 
be  appreciably  lower  for  ordinary  income 
property  than  for  capital  gain  property,  and 
(2)  the  term  "ordinary  Income  property", 
as  initially  stated,  now  includes  "letters  or 
memoranda,"  held  either  by  the  preparer  or 
the  person  for  whom  such  property  was  pre- 
pared. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  collector  or  In- 
heritor of  manuscript  materials  need  not 
be  so  concerned.  Materials  which  are  ordinary 
income  property  In  the  hands  of  the  creator- 
author,  in  most  cases  may  become  capital 
gain  property  In  the  hands  of  the  collector 
or  inheritor,  and  these  latter  Individuals  need 
only  concern  themselves  with  the  particular 
nature  of  the  donee  charity  or  the  use  to 
which  that  Institution  will  put  donations 
of  these  materials.  We  shall  consider  the 
major  and  most  drastic  change  first. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  changes,  all 
donors  of  literary  property  (authors  as  well 
as  collectors)  could  declare  as  a  charitable 
deduction  the  fair  market  of  the  literary 


property  at  the  time  of  the  gift.  No  longer 
Is  that  always  true.  The  prospective  donor 
must  now  consider  the  status  of  the  property 
(ordinary  income  property  or  capital  gain 
property)  because  of  his  relationship  to  It. 

If  the  property,  while  in  the  donor's  hands, 
is  ordinary  Income  property  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  author  himself) ,  the  deduction  is  severelv 
limited  to  cost  basis  alone.  This  rule  is 
applicable  tn  all  cases,  and  the  type  of  chari- 
table recipient  has  no  bearing  on  the  amount 
of  the  allowable  charitable  deduction.  There- 
fore, when  the  composer,  artist,  or  author 
donates  his  original  work,  or  the  works  of 
others  given  to  him,'^  Including  letters  re- 
ceived, the  amount  of  his  deduction  may  be 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  ink 
or  the  canvas  and  paint.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  these  rules  apply  to  contributions 
of  ordinary  Income  property  made  after 
December  31,  1069.  with  one  exception:  the 
effective  date  for  contributions  of  letters, 
memoranda,  or  similar  property  prepared  for 
or  by  the  donor  is  July  26,  1969. 

If  the  property  is  a  capital  gain  property 
fas  It  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  collector), 
the  deduction  may  be  as  much  as  the  fair 
market  value  at  the  time  of  the  contribu- 
tions. I.e.,  the  basis  (cost)  to  the  donor  plus 
the  aporeclated  value  while  he  has  held  It. 
With  respect  to  gifts  of  capital  gain  property, 
however,  there  are  certain  limitations  on  the 
allowable  deduction.  We  shall  consider  these 
limitations  n<^<r 

When  a  taxpayer  donates  tangible  personal 
propertv  which  Is  not  used  by  the  donee 
charity  directly  In  Its  exempt  functions,  the 
amount  of  the  deduction  for  each  donation  of 
capital  gain  property  Is  computed  by  sub- 
tracting 50  percent  (62>4  percent  If  a  corpo- 
rate donor)  of  the  amount  of  the  gain  (that 
would  have  been  long  term  capital  gain  had 
the  donor  sold  the  property)  for  the  fair 
mp.rket  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of 
the  contribution.  By  way  of  example: 

"Donor  gives  an  eligible  library  a  replica 
of  a  bronze  French  cannon  (non-operative) 
75mm.  World  War  I  vintage.  For  some  reason, 
the  library  accepts  this  gift.  The  donor  Is  a 
collector  of  artlllerv  art  pieces,  and  In  his 
hands  the  cannon  may  be  considered  a  capi- 
tal gain  property.  However,  It  Is  not  the  type 
of  material  that  particular  library  would 
collect  or  directly  make  use  of.  Donor  is  lim- 
ited to  a  deduction  of  the  cost  to  him  of  ac- 
quiring the  art  piece  plus  one-half  the  value 
said  oblect  has  appreciated  while  In  his 
possession." 

On  the  other  hand.  If  such  property  Is 
used  by  the  donee  charity  toward  Its  exempt 
functions,  it  would  appear  that  the  donor 
will  get  the  full  fair  market  value  as  the 
amount  of  allowable  deduction;  consider: 

"Donor  is  a  collector  of  literary  manu- 
scripts. He  wishes  to  donate  some  of  these 
materials  to  an  eligible  library  as  well  as  sev- 
eral letters  and  memoranda  which  he  has 
inherited  from  a  deceased  relative.  Both 
types  of  property  are  considered  capital  gain 
property  In  his  hands  and  both  are  materials 
which  the  library  usually  collects  and  direct- 
ly uses.  Assuming  he  proceeds  with  the  gifts 
as  planned,  donor  may  deduct  the  full  fair 
market  value  of  these  materials  at  the  time 
of  the  gift." 

The  celling  on  gifts  of  cash  was  raised  by 
the  Act  to  60  percent  of  an  Individual  donor's 
adiusted  gross  Income  (it  says  at  6  percent  for 
corporate  donors)  where  the  charity  so  quali- 
fies, such  as  public  charities  (like  the  Library 
of  Congress)  and  certain  foundations.  How- 
ever, gifts  of  capital  gain  property  to  qualify- 
ing charities  remain  subject  to  u  deduction 
ceiling  of  30  percent  of  an  individual  donor's 
adjusted  grots  income.  At  present  the  only 


'  As  used  here,  "gift"  would  not  Include  In- 
herited projjerty.  Inherited  property  Is  capital 
gain  property.  Th\vs.  a  widow  of  an  author 
may  get  the  full  tax  advantage  If  she  inherits 
the  manviBcrlp  material. 


method  by  which  the  taxpayer  may  deduct 
contributions  of  appreciated  property  under 
the  50  percent  maximum  deduction  celling  is 
if  he  elects  to  take  the  unrealized  apprecia- 
tion m  value  into  account  for  tax  purposes— 
that  is.  "reduce  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tribution". 

An  Individual  taxpayer  may  still  carry  over 
excess  capital  gain  property  deductions  to 
his  next  five  years,  and  the  carryover  retains 
Its  30  percent  status  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting the  allowable  charitable  contribu- 
tions deductions  In  these  carryover  years. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  that 
should  concern  a  prospective  donor  of  manu- 
scrlp>t  materials,  all  of  which  give  immediate 
credence  to  the  recommendation  that  the 
donor  should  seek  professional  advice  about 
his  own  particular  situation  and  the  status 
of  the  institution  to  which  he  intends  to 
make  a  gift.  For  example,  some  manuscript 
materials  ordinarily  thought  of  as  capital 
gain  property  may,  because  of  the  short 
period  they  have  been  held  (less  than  six 
months) ,  be  considered  ordinary  income 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  some  manu- 
script materials  may  be  used  In  a  donor's 
trade  or  business;  In  which  case,  only  that 
portion  of  the  gain  (If  the  property  is  sold 
at  Its  fair  market  value  at  the  date  of  con- 
tribution) which  Is  subject  to  depreciation 
recapture  rules  would  be  considered  ordinary 
Income  property,  and  any  gain  above  this 
amount  Is  treated  as  capital  gain  property. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  clear  that  of 
two  groups  of  prospective  donors,  collectors 
and  authors,  only  the  latter  has  experienced 
more  acutely  the  "Congressional  axe".  In 
summary,  then,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
has  left  us  with  three  methods  of  treating 
charitable  contributions : 

1.  Cash  contributions.  The  new  law  now 
permits  deductions  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  donor's  adjusted  gross  Income,  but  grad- 
ually phases  out  the  little-used  "unlimited 
charitable  deduction"  provisions.  This  change 
should  serve  to  increase  cash  contributions. 

2.  Appreciated  property  of  the  ordinary  in- 
come type.  The  Act  has  created  drastic  change 
In  this  area;  contributions  of  ordinary  In- 
come property  (such  as  literary  property,  ta- 
cludlng  letters  and  memoranda)  by  creators 
are  greatly  discouraged.  Early  statistics  ap- 
pear to  confirm  this  conclusion. 

3.  Appreciated  property  of  the  capital  gain 
type.  The  new  legislation  has  continued  fav- 
orable treatment  In  this  area;  philanthropic 
Inducement  still  permits  a  donor  to  deduct 
gifts  of  such  property  at  their  fair  market 
value  without  recognizing  any  gain  for  tax 
purposes.  There  are  two  limitations:  (1)  to 
get  the  full  fair  market  value,  the  donee 
charity  must  be  able  to  use  the  gift  directly 
in  relation  to  its  tax  exempt  purposes,  and 
2)  the  celling  on  such  gifts  is  30  percent 
of  the  donor's  adjusted  gross  Income.  With 
respect  to  this  latter  limitation,  however,  a 
special  option  permits  a  donor  to  deduct  gifts 
of  such  property  up  to  50  jjercent  of  his  ad- 
justed gross  income  if  he  reduces  the  value 
of  his  gift  by  one-half  (%  of  the  appre- 
ciated portion.  Caveat:  If  a  taxpayer  exer- 
cises this  option,  all  deductions  involving 
appreciated  property  for  that  year,  includ- 
ing deductions  carried  forward  from  earlier 
years,  must  be  similarly  reduced.  A  donor 
may  prefer  this  alternative  when  a  gift  prop- 
erty has  a  substantial  fair  market,  but  that 
part  of  the  value  which  Is  appreciation  Is 
small. 

Music:  Wht  Tax  Reform  Shottld  B« 
rztokiced 
(By  Irving  Lowens) 
A  few  months  ago,  Igor  Stravinsky's  orig- 
inal manuscripts  and  personal  papers  were 
put  up  for  sale  on  the  open  market.  The 
price  tag  was  $3.6  million,  and  considering 
their  importance,  anyone  buying  them  would 
be  getting  a  bargain. 
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These  days,  it  costs  $25  million  per  mile 
or  more  to  build  a  superhighway.  Are  the 
thousands  of  items  offered  by  Stravinsky,  in- 
cluding the  manuscripts  of  compositions 
which  altered  the  entire  history  of  20th  cen- 
tury music,  wcx'th  less  than  one-fifth  of  a 
mile  of  concrete? 

The  Stravinsky  papers  have  not  yet  been 
sold  as  of  this  writing.  If  you  want  to  snap 
them  up.  Lew  D.  Feldman  (30  East  62  Street. 
New  York  10021)  will  be  glad  to  accept  your 
$3.6  million. 

Meanwtiile,  the  Library  of  Congress,  to 
whom  Stravinsky  had  been  presenting  his 
papers  from  year  to  year,  sits  on  the  sidelines 
biting  its  fingernails  and  hoping  that  some 
rich  and  clvlc-minded  collector  will  buy 
them  and  donate  them  to  the  Library  as  a 
gift.  The  Library  doesn't  have  $3.6  million 
with  which  to  buy  the  papers.  In  which  the 
Soviet  Union  reportedly  has  shown  a  lively 
Interest. 

The  appearance  of  the  Stravinsky  papers 
on  the  open  market  seems  to  have  been  a  di- 
rect result  of  certain  strange  provisions  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1069.  Formerly,  don- 
ors of  literary  properties  (authors  and  com- 
posers as  well  as  collectors)  could  declare 
as  a  charitable  deduction  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  literary  property  at  the  time  of 
the  gift. 

In  other  words,  if  Stravinsky  gave  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  as  a  gift  his  own  manu- 
scripts which  would  bring  $8.5  million  if 
sold,  he  could  claim  a  deduction  of  that 
amount  on  his  income  tax  return. 

This  is  no  longer  true. 

According  to  Section  1221(3)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  such  things  as  music 
manuscripts,  literary  manuscripts,  letters, 
memoranda  and  similar  property,  when  still 
In  the  hands  of  the  person  whose  personal 
efforts  created  the  property,  are  no  longer 
entitled  to  this  treatment.  If  a  composer 
wants  to  give  them  away  to  a  library,  law 
holds  that  these  properties  cannot  be  con- 
sidered capital  assets.  They  must  be  consid- 
ered ordinary  income  properties,  and  as  such, 
their  value  Is  established  on  a  cost  basis. 

Thus,  Stravinsky's  original  manuscripts  In 
his  hands  are  worth  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  paper  and  ink,  regardless  of  their  fair  mar- 
ket value. 

Ironically,  exactly  the  same  materials  are 
considered  capital  assets  when  they  are  In 
the  hands  of  a  collector.  This  means  that 
their  value  Is  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
market.  Thus,  the  collector  giving  the 
Stravinsky  materials  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  a  gift  could  legitimately  claim  a  $3.6 
million  tax  deduction,  If  that  It  what  he  paid 
for  them;  Stravinsky  himself  could  claim 
nothing. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act,  signed  by  President 
IHxon  in  December,  1969,  was  made  retroac- 
tive to  July  26,  1969.  It  was  the  Intent  of 
the  amendments  discussed  here  to  make  It 
Impossible  for  former  presidents  (and  espe- 
cially Lyndon  Johnson)  and  politicians  to 
claim  large  income  tax  deductions  by  making 
gifts  of  their  personal  papers  to  presidential 
libraries. 

The  proponents  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  had 
no  special  animus  towards  authors  and  com- 
posers, to  say  nothing  of  libraries,  but  the 
result  of  their  work  has  been  to  penalize 
creators  and  to  wreak  havoc  with  acquisi- 
tions policies  In  scholarly  institutions. 

The  Library  of  Congress  formerly  leaned 
heavily  upon  the  tax  advantage  provisions  of 
the  old  law  In  building  up  Its  magnificent 
collections  of  manuscript  papers.  Suddenly, 
their  source  of  supply  was  shut  off.  Writing 
In  July  of  last  year,  John  J.  Komlnskl,  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Library,  stated  that  "not 
a  single  new  gift  of  a  manuscript  collection 
has  been  received  by  the  Library  since  Janu- 
ary, 1970." 

The  same  story  is  being  repeated  In  li- 
braries across  the  country;  the  tax  revision 
la  looming  as  a  major  disaster. 


Every  January,  a  report  on  notable  music 
acquisitions  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
(which  runs  from  July  through  June)  Is 
printed  in  the  "Quarterly  Journal"  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  At  first  glance,  the  1971 
report,  written  by  Edward  N.  Waters  of  the 
music  division,  looks  very  similar  to  that  of 
1970.  But  there  is  an  ominous  reference,  in 
the  second  sentence,  to  the  fact  that  "pat- 
terns of  growth  differed  somewhat  from  the 
previous  year,"  and  a  close  reading  of  the 
section  devoted  to  manuscripts  of  living  com- 
posers shows  how. 

Discounting  original  manuscripts  added 
to  the  collection  as  the  result  of  commissions 
from  the  Coolldge  and  Roussevltzky  Foun- 
dations (their  legal  status  Is  still  unclear), 
the  division  received  as  gifts  manxiscrtpts 
from  only  eight  composers — Richard  Adler. 
Radle  Britain,  Aaron  Copland.  Robert  Evett. 
Don  GilUs.  Robert  Parrts,  Igor  Stravinsky  and 
Edwin    John    Strlngham — between    July    1, 

1969  and  June  30,  1970.  Several  of  these  gifts 
were   received   before   July   26,    1969. 

Compare  this  to  the  Waters  report  on  the 
previous  year's  acquisitions  In  the  January 

1970  "Quarterly  Journal"   and   the   change 
becomes  painfully  clear. 

Between  July  l,  1968  and  June  80.  1969. 
the  music  division  received  gifts  of  manu- 
scripts from  28  composers — Hugh  Altken, 
William  Bergsma.  Elliott  Carter,  Aaron  Cop- 
land, Paul  Creston.  Alvln-Etler,  Robert  Evett. 
Johan  Franco,  Edmund  Haines.  Howard  Han- 
son. Roy  Harris,  Alan  Hovhaness,  Karel  Husa, 
Ulysses  Kay,  Meyer  Kupferman.  Ezra  Lader- 
man.  Benjamin  Lees,  Nikolai  Lopatnikoff.  Teo 
Macero.  Peter  Mennin,  Robert  Merrill. 
Darius  Milhaud.  Vincent  Perslchetti.  David 
Raksln.  Gardner  Read,  WUllam  Schuman. 
Robert   Starer   and   Igor   Stravinsky. 

Perhaps  even  more  alarming  than  the 
drastically  curtailed  list  of  donations  during 
the  first  full  years  the  Tax  Reform  Act  was 
In  effect  Is  the  degree  to  which  the  Library's 
search  for  new  and  Important  collections  of 
papers  and  manuscripts  has  been  hobbled. 

When  the  Library  does  find  a  prospective 
donor  whose  papers  it  feels  are  Important 
enough  to  warrant  Inclusion  In  the  national 
collections,  it  is  very  careful  to  advise  him 
that  a  gift  at  this  time  of  materials  of  his 
own  creation  may  not  benefit  him  taxvirlse.  A 
copy  of  the  General  Counsel's  "Memorandum 
on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969"  Is  fur- 
nished with  the  suggestion  that  he  mav  want 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  hla  accountant 
or  lawyer. 

Currently,  the  Library  is  urging  prospec- 
tive donors  to  consider  placing  their  papers 
In  the  collections  on  a  deposit  basis.  This 
means  that  the  owner  would  retain  legal 
title  to  them  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
would  be  made  available  for  research  pur- 
poses. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to 
see  this  as  a  holding  action  until  the  prob- 
lem caused  by  the  new  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  has  been  solved. 

As  serious  as  is  the  situation  in  the  music 
division,  it  appears  to  be  worse  In  the  manu- 
scripts division.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
strikes  directly  at  many  of  that  division's 
donors. 

"The  effects  of  the  law  have  been  diunaging 
to  the  acquisition  program  of  the  manu- 
script division."  stated  Mary  C.  Lethbrtdge, 
the  Library's  information  officer.  "In  1969 
several  important  collections  were  here  on 
deposit  pending  the  resiUts  of  tax  reform. 
When  the  provisions  of  the  law  were  made 
known  one  playrtght  withdrew  his  papers 
immediately.  An  actor  also  withdrew  mate- 
rial on  deposit,  although  some  of  his  papers 
remain  as  earlier  gifts  to  the  Library.  A  poet 
requested  the  return  of  his  deposited  mate- 
rials but  was  persuaded  at  last  to  let  them 
remain  on  deposit.  A  novelist  wrote  an  an- 
gry letter  of  protest,  implying  that  his 
periodic  gifts  to  the  Library  were  at  an  end. 

"Although  the  collections  cited  are  In  the 


arts  where  self-creation  of  valuable  mate- 
rial is  more  obvious,  the  chief  loss  was  a  po- 
litical-Judicial collection  for  which  a  gift  In 
1969-70  had  been  planned. 

"In  1970  there  have  been  virtually  no  gifts 
of  self-created  material,  although  material 
has  been  received  on  deposit.  Such  deposits 
have  come  from  long-term  donors.  No  de- 
posits of  material  for  which  there  was  no 
prior  history  of  negotiation  and /or  earlier 
gift  occurred.  For  example,  one  earlier  donor 
deposited  extremely  valuable  material  In 
1970  but  gave  nothing.  A  woman  prominent 
In  the  theater  gave  only  the  segment  of  her 
papers  identifiable  as  Inherited;  the  remain- 
der is  on  deposit." 

The  music  division,  too,  has  had  Its  with- 
drawals of  materials  on  deposit.  It  too  has 
had  its  angry  letters  of  protest.  It  too  has 
received  no  deposits  of  material  for  which 
there  was  no  prior  history  of  negotiation. 

No  one  In  the  Library  is  optimistic  about 
fut\u-e  acquisitions  of  gift  of  manuscripts 
and  personal  papers  belonging  to  live  crea- 
tors until  the  cost  basis  for  tax  deductions, 
established  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
can  be  returned  to  the  fair  market  value 
basis  of  earlier  years. 

The  ill-considered  amendments  to  Section 
1221  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  dam- 
age both  creators  and  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing. If  Stravinsky  Is  to  reap  any  financial 
benefit  from  his  own  manuscripts,  he  Is 
forced  to  sell  them.  If  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  to  have  such  national  treasures  In  its  col- 
lections. It  is  forced  to  buy  them.  Neither 
of  the  principals  involved  does  this  willing- 
ly; the  country  as  a  whole  loses  because  of 
the  situation. 

The  National  Music  Library  Association 
holds  its  annual  meeting  In  Washington  at 
the  Dodge  Hotel  beginning  next  Wednesday. 
I  hope  that  many  of  the  librarians  assembled 
here,  whose  institutions  have  been  hurt  Just 
as  much  as  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the 
new  tax  provisions,  will  take  advantage  of 
their  presence  In  the  Nation's  Capital  to  let 
their  representatives  In  the  Congress  know 
their  feelings  In  this  matter. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  1213.  A  bill  to  increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing 
for  veterans  and  to  increase  the  Income 
of  the  national  service  life  insurance 
fund.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

HOUSING    rOE   VETERANS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
housing  needs  of  our  Nation  remain 
great  and  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  which  I  hope  will  be  of 
assistance  to  veterans  in  securing  homes. 

Veterans  have  a  special  problem,  as 
the  Congress  has  understood  and  faced 
throughout  our  history.  We  have  pro- 
vided for  veterans,  because  through  Uieir 
service  their  lives  are  disrupted  at  the 
very  time  they  might  be  establishing 
themselves  in  their  life's  work,  purchas- 
ing a  home,  and  generally  getting  started 
in  establishing  themselves  us  citizens. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  its 
VA  home  loan  progrsun,  has  provided 
special  benefits  for  veterans  who  wish 
to  purchase  their  own  homes.  In  recent 
years,  the  increasing  number  of  veterans 
coming  home  from  Vietnam  have,  in 
varying  degrees,  depending  on  conditions 
in  their  own  sections  of  the  country, 
found  it  difficult  at  times  to  obtain  mort- 
gage money  from  local  banks — even  with 
the  VA  guarantee. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  pro- 
vide a  new  source  of  funds  for  veterans' 
mortgages.  It  would  set  aside  up  to  $5 
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billion — now  held  In  the  national  serv- 
ice life  Instirance  fund  in  low-yielding 
bonds — and  provide  that  these  funds 
could  be  invested  In  Government  guaran- 
teed VA  mortgages.  This  would  result  in 
two  distinct  benefits  to  veterans: 

First,  it  would  make  more  money 
available  Immediately  for  veterans'  hous- 
ing. 

Second,  by  providing  a  higher  yield  to 
the  national  service  life  Insurance  fund, 
it  would  provide  greater  security  and 
possibly  higher  dividends  to  veterans 
holding  national  service  life  Insurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  there  is  even 
greater  need  for  this  housing  assistance 
for  veterans  in  face  of  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation  that  the  direct 
loan  program  for  veterans  housing  be 
elixninated.  I  happen  to  disagree  with 
this  recommendation  because  the  direct 
loan  program  has  been  of  enormous  as- 
sistance to  veterans  and  it  has  paid  for 
itself.  But,  if  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendation stands,  this  proposal  I  am 
making  takes  on  added  significance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill,  which  is  the  same 
measure  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Veterans'  Afifairs  Com- 
mittee, be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1213 
A  bill  to  increase  the  availability  of  guaran- 
teed home  loan  financing  for  veterans  and 
to   Increase   the   income   of  the   national 
serrlce  life  insurance  fund 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of    Eepreaentativea    of    the    United    States 
of  America  in  Congress  asaemJjled,  Tliat  (a) 
subchapter    TIT   of   chapter   37    of    title    38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  1828.  Investment  of  funds  of  the  national 
service  life  Insurance  fund  in  first 
mortgage  loans  guaranteed  under 
section  1810  of  this  chapter 
"(a)  When  Issuing  a  commitment  to  guar- 
antee a  proposed  home  mortgage  loan  under 
section  1810  of  this  chapter  the  Administra- 
tor is  authorized  and  is  hereby  directed  to 
issue,  if  such  is  requested  by  the  lender- 
mortgagee,    a    non-aaslgnable    commitment 
to  purchase  the  completed  loan  from  such 
lender-mortgagee.  For  each  such  conimltment 
the    lender-mortgagee    shall    pay    a    nonre- 
fundable fee  of  not  in  excess  of  one -half 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  commit- 
ment. Such  commitment  shaU  provide  for 
the  purchase  of  the  loan  from  the  lender- 
mortgagee    for   the    price    sp>eclfled    in    the 
commitment  (which  price  shall  be  specified 
as  a  percentage  of  par)  if  the  lender-mort- 
gagee certifies  to  the  Administrator,  subse- 
quent to  the  disbursement  of  the  loan  pro- 
ceeds but  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  from  the  date  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's Issuance  of  the  loan  guaranty  evi- 
dence that — 

"(1)  it  has  not  been  succeesful  In  effect- 
ing a  sale  of  the  loan  to  a  private  Investor 
at  a  price  equal  to  or  In  excess  of  that  speci- 
fied In  tb^f  Administrator's  commitment; 

"(2)  it  has  not  charged  or  collected  from 
and  will  not  charge  or  collect  from  the  seller 
or  builder  of  the  property,  or  from  any  third 
person  or  entity,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
discount  (points)  in  excess  of  the  difference 
between  the  face  amount  of  the  loan  and  the 
price  specified  in  the  Administrator's  pur- 
chase commitment  plus  the  commitment 
fee  specified  in  this  subsection  (a) ; 


"(S)  the  loan  Is  not  in  default. 
The  purchase  price  specified  In  any  purchaM 
commitment  Issued  vtnder  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  average  price  for 
which  one-hundred-and-elghty-day  pxirchase 
commitments  were  auctioned  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  at  the  last 
Association  auction  preceding  the  Issuance 
of  the  Administrator's  purchase  commitment, 
but  In  no  Instance  shall  the  Administrator 
agree  to  pay  more  than  par  (unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  plus  accrued  Interest)  nor  less 
than  96  per  centum  of  par  for  any  loan  pur- 
chased under  this  subsection.  If  an  auction 
of  purchase  commitments  by  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  has  not  been 
conducted  during  the  three  months  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  issuance  of  a  commit- 
ment under  this  subsection  the  price  to  be 
specified  in  such  commitment  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  but  any  such 
price  determination  by  the  Administrator 
shall  not  exceed  par  nor  be  lees  than  96  per 
centum  of  par.  Upon  the  purchase  of  a  guar- 
anteed loan  pursuant  to  a  commitment  is- 
sued under  this  subsection  the  Administra- 
tor's guaranty  of  the  loan  shall  continue  in 
full  force  and  effect  and  shall  inure  to  the 
investment  fund  established  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section.  Insofar  as  practicable 
the  Administrator  shall  utilize  the  purchase 
authorization  in  this  subsection  in  those  lo- 
calities where  the  discount  levels  are  deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  substantially  in  excess 
of  the  discounts  entailed  in  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  average  auction 
prices  for  its  one-hundred-and-elghty-day 
purchase  conunltments. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  estabUshed  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  national  service 
life  insurance  investment  fund  (hereinafter 
called  the  Investment  fund).  "The  Invest- 
ment fund  shall  be  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  all  operations  under  this  section, 
Including  the  payment  of  expenses  and  losses, 
except  administrative  expenses.  To  provide 
the  Administrator  with  the  funds  necessary 
to  purchase  loans  as  the  consequence  of  com- 
mitments Issued  or  to  be  issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  as  authorized  by  section  720(c) 
of  this  title,  transfer  such  funds  from  the 
national  service  life  insurance  fund  (herein- 
after called  the  insurance  fund)  to  the  in- 
vestment fund,  except  that  the  aggregate  of 
transfers  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
not,  In  the  period  between  the  enactment  of 
this  section  and  June  30.  1974,  exceed  tS.OOO,- 
000,000,  and  such  transfers  of  funds  during 
any  fiscal  year  within  such  period — 

"(1)  may  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  In- 
vestments of  the  insurance  fund  which 
mature  In  that  fiscal  year,  and 

"(2)  may  not  be  in  an  amount  greater  than 
authorized  In  an  appropriation  Act. 

"(0)  The  Administrator  shall  utilize  the 
funds  transferred  to  the  investment  fund  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  to 
purchase  loans  pmviant  to  commitments 
issued  as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Wherever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  effective  yield  on  loans  eligible 
for  purchase  at  any  given  time  would  be  less 
than  that  which  wovild  be  obtained  from  an 
alternative  investment  In  special  securities 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  he  shall  direct 
that  sums  then  available  In  the  Investment 
fund  for  pxirchases  of  loans  shaU  be  Invested 
In  such  special  Treasury  securities.  The  In- 
surance fvmd  shall  be  paid  Interest  on  aU 
funds  transferred  to  the  investment  fund  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  average  interest  rate 
on  loans  purchased  and  special  Treasury 
securities  held  by  the  Investment  fund  less 
1  per  centum  but  In  no  event  less  than  the 
average  rettirn  on  the  other  Invested  portion 
of  the  Insxirance  fund.  All  moneys  received 
by  the  Administrator  from  the  repayment  of 
such  loans  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Invest- 
ment fund  and  shall  also  be  available,  until 


June  30,  197S,  for  the  purchase  of  loans  «■ 
provided  In  this  section,  except  that  if  the 
Administrator  at  any  time  determine*  that 
the  balance  In  the  investment  fund  is  in 
excess  of  anticipated  needs  for  the  purchase 
of  loans,  he  may  so  notify  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  shaU  then  transfer  such 
excess  to  the  Insiirance  fund.  To  assure 
against  the  impairment  of  the  Insurance 
fund  on  account  of  expenses  and  losses  re- 
sulting from  the  purchase  of  loans  under 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  estab- 
lish and  retain  vrithln  the  investment  fund 
an  adeqtiate  reserve  for  such  expenses  and 
losses.  All  coUections  of  Interest  on  loans 
purchased  and  all  nonrefundable  commit- 
ment fees  received  pursuant  to  the  authority 
in  subsection  (a)  of  thlB  section  shall  be 
deposited  In  the  Investment  fund  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, who  shall,  after  determining  the 
amount  to  be  retained  In  the  Investment 
fund  as  a  reserve  for  expenses  and  losses, 
periodically  notify  the  Secretary  as  to  the 
amount  of  such  interest  coUections  available 
for  transfer  to  the  Insurance  fund  and  the 
Secretary  thereup)on  shall  effect  such  trans- 
fers. Such  transfers  shall  constitute  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  to  the  insurance  fund.  The 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  Invest  on  an 
Interim  basis  unexpended  balances  of  the 
Investment  fund,  including  the  reserve  for 
expenses  and  loesea,  in  obUgations  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  agencies  there- 
of. After  June  30,  1975,  all  moneys  received 
In  the  repayment  of  loans  purchased  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
all  Interest  coUections  on  such  loans,  except 
for  such  siuns  which  the  Administrator  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  for  retention  in  the 
investment  fund  as  a  reserve  for  loeaes,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Insurance  fund.  Such 
deposits  shall  be  continued  untU  the  funds 
transferred  to  the  investment  fund  by  the 
insurance  fund  are  repaid  in  full  with 
Interest. 

"(d)  In  the  event  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
Investment  fund  reserves  for  expenses  and 
losses,  the  Administrator  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  guarantee  the  invest- 
ment fund  against  loes  of  Interest  or  prin- 
cipal and  shaU  discharge  such  guarantee  by 
transferring  to  the  Investment  fund  from 
available  funds  of  the  loan  guaranty  revolv- 
ing fund  such  sums  or  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  defray  such  deficiency.  Any  de- 
ficiency In  the  investment  fund  defrayed  by 
the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  shall  be 
paid  to  such  fund  by  the  investment  fund 
as  soon  as  such  payment  beccmes  feasible. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  may  sell,  and  shaU 
offer  for  sale,  any  loan  purchsMXl  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  at  a  price  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  but  not  less 
than  the  price  paid  by  the  Administrator 
to  purchase  the  loan  (that  is,  the  percentage 
of  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan),  plus 
accrued  Interest.  The  Administrator  may,  in 
respect  to  loans  thus  sold,  guarantee  any 
such  loans  subject  to  the  same  conditions, 
terms,  and  limitations  as  would  be  applicable 
In  the  case  of  loans  guaranteed  under  sec- 
tion 1810  of  this  chapter.  The  proceeds  ol 
any  such  sales  shaU  be  deposited  In  the 
Investment  fund. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Administrator, 
when  authorized  by  appropriation  Acts  so  to 
do,  may  set  aside  first  mortgage  loan  assets 
of  the  investment  fund  as  the  basis  for  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  pursuant  to 
and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law 
89-429),  and  untU  June  30,  1974,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  sale  of  such  participation  cer- 
tificates shall  be  deposited  in  the  investment 
fund  and  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
that  fund.  After  June  30,  1974.  the  proceeds 
of  any  sales  of  such  participation  certificates 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  insurance  fund. 

"(g)  In  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Investment  fund  the  Admlnls- 
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trator  shaU,  to  the  extent  feasible.  Invest  the 
funds  thereof  In  loans  which  will  represent 
a  broad  spectrum  of  the  veteran  homebuylng 
population  In  respect  to  age,  income,  and 
location  of  the  properties  which  will  con- 
stitute the  loan  securities.  In  order  to  facUi- 
tate  a  more  adequate  supply  of  mortgage 
financing  for  veterans  in  the  lower  and  mid- 
dle income  brackets  the  Administrator  shall 
purchase  only  loans  not  in  excess  of  $30,000 
which  are  secured  by  single-family  dwelUngs 
only.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
adopt  such  standards,  policies,  and  proce- 
dures and  to  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
be  oonsiders  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  his  functions  and  responsibUi- 
tlea  under  this  section.  In  carrying  out  such 
functions  and  responsibUltiee  the  Adminis- 
trator may  contract  with  private  entitles  for 
the  servicing  of  any  loans  purchased  by  him 
for  the  investment  fund  provided  that  the 
servicing  fee  payable  pursuant  to  any  such 
contract  shall  not  exceed  the  Administrator's 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  direct  servicing 
of  such  loans  by  agency  employees." 

(b)  The  anayUis  of  cluster  37  of  title  38, 

United  Statee   Code,  is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"1828.  Investment  of  funds  of  the  national 

service  life  Insurance  fund  In  first 

mortgage    loans    guaranteed    under 

section  1810  of  thU  chapter." 

8*0.  2.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1811(c)  of 
title  88,  United  States  Code,  U  amended  to 
read  as  f  oUows : 

"(1)  be  U  unable  to  obtain  from  a  private 
lender  in  such  housing  credit  shortage  area, 
a  loan  for  such  purpose  for  which  he  Is  quali- 
fied under  section  1810  of  this  title,  at  an 
interest  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  au- 
thorized for  guaranteed  home  loans  and  at  a 
discount  charge  to  the  seUer  or  builder  not  in 
excess  of  the  discount  (If  any)  determined 
to  be  reasonable  by  the  Administrator  who 
shall,  whenever  feasible  to  do  so,  base  such 
determination  on  the  discount  Involved  In 
the  latest  average  auction  price  for  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  purchase 
commitments  but  not  In  excess  of  a  4  per 
centum  discount  In  any  event;  and". 

Sec.  3.  Section  720  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsection   (c) : 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  transfer  from  time 
to  time  from  such  fund  to  the  Investment 
Fund  established  under  section  1828  of  this 
title  such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to  pur- 
chase loans  as  a  consequence  of  commit- 
ments issued  or  to  be  Issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1828,  of  this  title,  and  shaU  transfer 
from  the  investment  fund  to  the  national 
service  life  insurance  fund,  upon  notification 
by  the  Administrator,  such  amounts  as  the 
Administrator  determines  are  available  for 
such  transfer  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
aecUon  1828.  The  funds  transferred  fK>m  the 
national  service  life  Insurance  fund  under 
this  section  to  the  investment  fund,  to- 
gether with  the  interest  thereon  as  computed 
under  section  1828(c)  of  this  title,  shall  be 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  bv 
the  United  States." 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1215.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  study 
with  respect  to  certkin  land  acquisitions 
by  the  United  States  in  Guam.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  conduct  a  study  with  respect  to 
certain  land  acquisitions  by  the  United 
States  in  Guam. 


On  January  18,  1971,  the  Legislature 
of  Guam  adopted  Resolution  No.  6,  "Re- 
lative to  respectfully  requesting  and 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  Commission  to  re- 
open and  reexamine  the  process  where- 
by the  Federal  Government  obtained  title 
to  one-third  of  the  territory  of  Guam 
with  a  view  to  determine  whether  the 
people  whose  land  was  so  acquired  were 
properly  compensated  for  their  loss." 

By  letter  of  February  23, 1971,  the  Hon- 
orable A.  B.  Won  Pat,  Guam's  elected 
representative  in  Washington,  requested 
that  I  have  drafted  a  legislative  proposal 
responsive  to  the  Guam  Legislature's  res- 
olution. Pursuant  to  this  request,  I  am 
today  introducing  proposed  legislation 
that  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  a  thorough  Inves- 
tigation oi  the  adequacy  of  compensa- 
tion paid  to  Guamanlans  for  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  and  to  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  of  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Resolu- 
tion No.  6  of  the  11th  Guam  Legislature, 
together  with  the  communication  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Won  Pat  and  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recos]}, 
as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  6 

Relative     to     respectfuUy     requesting     and 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  CommlsBlon  to  re- 
open and  re-examine  the  process  whereby 
the  Federal  government  obtained  title  to 
one-third  of  the  territory  of  Ouam  with 
a  view  to  determine  whether  the  people 
whose  land  was  so  acquired  were  properly 
compensated   for   their   loss 
Whereas,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  in  the  build-up  of  Guam  as 
a  major  defense  base  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  the 
U.S.  Army,  the  U.S.  Air  Foroe  and  other  Fed- 
eral  agencies  following  World  War  n  and 
the  start  of  the  Cold  War,  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  limited  land  area  within  the 
territory    of    Ouam    was    acquired    by    the 
United  States  for  defense  purposes,  the  total 
of    both    FederaUy-owned    and    FederaUy- 
leased  land  representing  thirty-six  percent 
of  all  the  real  property  in  Ouam;  and 

Whereas,  with  Ouam  being  so  limited  In 
land  area  and  with  the  only  asset  belonging 
to  many  Ouam  families  being  their  inherited 
piece  of  property.  It  is  respectfully  submitted 
that  the  United  States  government.  In  ac- 
quiring this  land,  was  imder  a  duty  to  see 
that  the  rights  of  aU  local  landowners  were 
safeguarded  and  fair  compensation  was  af- 
forded to  all;  and 

Whereas,  unfortunately,  a  history  of  Fed- 
eral land-taking  after  World  War  n  discloses 
quite  the  contrary:  that  U,  the  people  of 
Ouam  were  not  properly  compensated,  were 
not  advised  of  their  rights,  and  were  gener- 
ally deprived  of  their  property  without  due 
process  of  law  and  without  Just  compensa- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  the  facts  supporting  the  forego- 
ing charge  were  as  follovra: 

1.  The  acquisition  of  land  for  defense  pur- 
poses immediately  foUowlng  World  War  n 
was  In  the  hands  of  the  Naval  government; 
there  was  no  mdependent  judicial  system, 
the  so  called  "Superior  Court"  being  staffed 
by  Naval  officers  who  were  under  the  direct 
command  of  that  same  officer  who  was  con- 
demning or  otherwise  acquiring  Ouam  land 
for  defense  bases; 


2.  The  people  of  Ouam  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Second  World  War  were  deeply 
gratef\U  to  the  UiUted  States  for  having  been 
liberated  from  the  Japanese  and  were  addi- 
tionally Inculcated  with  a  deep  respect,  If 
not  fear  of  the  United  States  Navy,  which 
bad  been  running  the  territory  of  Ouam  in 
a  high-handed  manner  since  1898;  accord- 
ingly. It  was  almost  Impossible  for  the  aver- 
age Ouamanian  to  refuse  to  voluntarily  give 
up  his  land  to  a  Naval  representative  re- 
questing the  same,  especially  since  it  was 
put  to  him  on  the  basis  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty;  there  are  many  well  attested  Inci- 
dents where  Navui  negotiators  intizaldate 
the  owners  and  prevent  any  fair  negotia- 
tions; 

8.  There  are  other  weU  attested  Incidents 
wherein  lUlterate  and  unsophisticated  Oua- 
manians  were  persuaded  to  sign  stipulations 
approving  fee  title  acquisitions  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  signing  mere  leasee  for  U- 
censes  for  the  United  States  to  tise  their 
lands  temfxxiully,  and  this  deceit  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  negotiators  was  willful  and 
deliberate;  and 

Whereas,  one  of  the  most  onfortunata  as- 
pects of  this  history  is  that  those  relatively 
few  Ouamanlans  who  were  both  wealthy 
enough  and  sophisticated  enough  to  refuse 
to  deal  with  the  Navy  negotiators  ended  up 
with  fair  compensation  for  their  land  since 
they  never  lost  title  until  after  the  passage 
of  the  Organic  Act  which  estabUshed  an  In- 
dependent Federal  court  and  permitted  the 
orderly  and  fair  acquisition  of  land  through 
eminent  domain  proceedings  foUowlng  the 
Federal  statutes  and  the  Federal  Rules  of 
ClvU  Procedures,  and  thiis  the  rich,  whose 
holdings  were  quite  large  and  extensive, 
ended  up  well  paid  for  their  lands,  whUe  the 
poor,  who  usuaUy  had  only  smaU  holdings, 
received  practicaUy  nothing;  and 

Whereas,  since  these  people  who  lost  their 
lands  under  such  unfair  circumstances  are 
without  any  adequate  remedy  at  law,  any 
applicable  statutes  of  limitation  having  long 
since  expired,  the  only  possible  solution  or 
form  of  relief  is  action  by  the  Congress  to 
set  up  a  Claims  Commission  to  re-open  the 
whole  question  of  Federal  land  acquisition 
In  the  territory  of  Ouam  immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  II;  and 

Whereas,  it  should  be  of  salutary  Interest 
to  the  Congress  to  know  the  principal  reason 
why  the  "lYust  Territory  islands  have  for  the 
most  part  strenuovisly  resisted  the  common- 
wealth status  offered  them  by  the  Federal 
government  is  the  fear  that  with  common- 
wealth will  come  Federal  acquisition  of  their 
very  limited  land,  and  with  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Quam's  loes  of  their  land  con- 
tinually before  them  they  Indeed  have  good 
reason  to  feftf  for  their  future;  now  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  that  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Eleventh  Guam  Legislature  docs  hereby  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Ouam  respectfully 
request  and  memorialize  the  Congress  oi  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  Claims  Commis- 
sion to  review  and  re-open  if  necessary  the 
lEind  acquisitions  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
government  in  the  territory  of  Guam  foUow- 
lng the  Second  World  War;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  tliat  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statee,  to  the 
United  Statee  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Chairman,  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  Chairman,  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
to  Guam's  Washington  Representative,  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney,  District  of  Ouam,  and  to  the 
Governor  of  Guam. 
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Fkhbuabt  as,  1971. 
Hon.  Hekbt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular   Affair;   137   Old   Senate   Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

DXAK  Mk.  Chaoucan:  The  Legislature  of 
Ouam  officially  has  submitted  to  you  Resolu- 
tion No.  6,  petitioning  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  the  post-war  acquisition 
by  the  Navy  of  lands  on  Ouam. 

I  realize  fully  the  difficulties  involved  In 
reopening  these  claims  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  30  years.  However,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  in  a  very  substantial 
nimiber  of  instances  settlements  were  highly 
Inequitable  as  a  result  of  our  tragic  war  ex- 
periences and  the  historic  awe — amounting 
to  fear  on  the  part  of  many — In  which  the 
Navy  was  held. 

As  you  know,  the  residents  of  the  Trust 
Territory,  although  they  are  not  American 
citizens,  are  being  accorded  much  more  gen- 
erous treatment,  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion for  their  lands  and  property,  than  that 
accorded  Ouam. 

The  drafting  of  a  legislative  vehicle  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  such  as  en- 
visioned by  Resolution  No.  6  is  a  highly  tech- 
nical matter.  It  would  be  greatly  appreciated 
if  you  request  yoiu-  Legislative  Counsel  to 
draft  such  proposed  legislation  and  then  If 
you  would  Introduce  It  "by  request."  Your 
Committee  is  of  course  the  unit  that  has  ini- 
tial basic  responsibility  for  federal  legislation 
affecting  Guam. 

Sliicerely  yours, 

A.  B.  Won  Pat. 

8.  1216 

That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  policies,  methods,  and  procedures  used 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  In  con- 
nection with  land  acquisitions  undertaken 
by  the  United  States  in  the  territory  of  Ouam 
during  the  period  following  World  War  II, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  matter  of 
compensation  paid  in  connection  with  such 
acquisitions,  the  total  amount  of  such  land 
so  taken,  and  the  effect  thereof  on  the  exist- 
ing economy  of  Ouam. 

(b)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve  month  period  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  resiilts  of  such  study  conducted 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Such  report  shall  Include  the  findings  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  his  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto. 

Sec.  a.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  1216.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
Envlroninental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-190),  to  fund  and  establish 
a  nonprofit  Environmental  Policy  Insti- 
tute and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

NATIOKAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  INSTTrUTE 
ACT    OP    1971 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Environmental 
Policy  Institute. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  es- 
tablish a  nonprofit  corporation  patterned 
to  some  extent  after  Rand,  Battelle, 
Mitre,  and  other  nonprofit  "think  tank" 
corporations. 

The  institute  would  be  composed  of  a 
relatively  small  but  highly  competent 
staff  of  professionals  trained  in  a  variety 
of  disciplines.  These  people  would  be 
drawn  from  universities,   Government. 


and  industry  and  would  be  chosen  sole- 
ly on  the  basis  of  professional  excel- 
lence and  their  ability  to  develop  new 
concepts  and  to  offer  new  insights  for 
dealing  with  the  Nation's  complex  and 
growing  environmental  problems. 

The  institute  would  be  charged  with 
an  in-depth  analysis  of  the  policy  alter- 
natives for  dealing  with  the  broad  range 
of  environmental  problems  facing  State, 
local,  and  Federal  Government.  Because 
of  the  substantial  Federal  funding  and 
because  of  the  great  public  interest  in 
finding  sound  and  innovative  methods 
to  deal  with  critical  environmental  prob- 
lems, the  institute  would  be  a  congres- 
sionally  chartered,  nonprofit  corporation. 
Basic  financing  would  be  obtained 
through  an  annual  appropriation  made 
to  and  administered  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  The  Institute  would 
also  be  empowered  to  receive  grants  from 
private  foundations,  and  I  am  advised 
that  there  Is  reason  to  expect  major 
contributions  from  this  source. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  explicitly  stated  for  the  first 
time  a  new  policy  and  a  new  fimctlon 
for  the  Federal  Government — compre- 
hensive environmental  management  in 
the  interests  of  all  of  the  people.  While 
the  Federal  Government  has  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  and  embarked  upon  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  broader  area 
of  environmental  management— con- 
servation of  forest  and  mineral  resources, 
water  resource  development,  and  control 
of  water  and  air  pollution — it  was  only 
with  adoption  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  that  these  fragmen- 
tary approaches  to  resource  and  environ- 
mental management  were  recognized  as 
belonging  to  a  larger  and  more  basic 
function  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Act  recog- 
nized the  need  for  an  environmental 
overview  agency  and  established  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  The 
Coimcil's  duties  are: 

To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
environment; 

To  develop  and  recommend  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  policies  to  the 
President; 

To  conduct  ecological  and  environ- 
mental studies; 

To  review  Federal  environmental  pro- 
grams; 

To  define  and  interpret  trends  in  en- 
vironmental indicators;  and 

To  perform  studies  and  prepare  spe- 
cial reports  at  the  President's  request. 

The  Council,  in  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion has  attempted  to  meet  all  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  act,  and 
has  met  some  of  them  admirably. 

As  adviser  to  the  President,  however, 
the  Council  is  called  upon  to  perform  two 
dissimilar  services.  First,  the  Council 
must  offer  actlon-orlented  advice  on 
critical  environmental  problems  of  the 
day,  and  second,  the  Council  must  devise 
methods  and  set  in  motion  programs  to 
improve  the  body  of  information  upon 
which  policies  and  actions  can  be  devel- 
oped. 

In  a  year  of  intense  and  imprecedented 
public  attention  to  environmental  con- 
cerns, the  Council  has  devoted  most  of 
its  energies  toward  action -oriented  ad- 


vice. Furthermore,  the  problems  of  tran- 
sition to  a  new  form  of  environmental  de- 
cisionmaking throughout  the  executive 
agencies  has  required  that  an  inordinate 
proportion  of  the  Council's  attention  be 
directed  to  what  are  essentially  proce- 
dural questions  of  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 102(2)  (C)  of  title  I  of  the  act. 

While  some  of  the  -esponsibilitles  now 
being  placed  upon  the  Council  are  prob- 
ably transitorj',  It  is  clearly  evident  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  highly  skilled  and 
competently  staffed  organization  to  pro- 
vide an  interdisciplinary,  professional 
service  in  environmental  policy  analysis 
to  the  Council,  and  to  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  Institute  could  perform 
many  of  the  important  long-range  needs 
which  were  recognized  in  the  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act,  but  which 
have  not  received  adequate  attention  be- 
cause of  the  pressing,  more  immediate 
demands  being  placed  upon  the  Council's 
resources  and  personnel. 

Some  of  these  long-range  needs  in- 
clude : 

Designing  a  uniform  and  compre- 
hensive system  of  national  and  worldwide 
environmental  monitoring; 

Subjecting  available  data  on  domestic 
natural  resources  to  analysis  and  devel- 
oping supply  and  demand  projections 
based  on  a  variety  of  growth  assump- 
tions; 

Developlrg  proposed  methods  for  an- 
ticipating future  and  emerging  environ- 
mental problems  before  the>  reach  crisis 
proportions — air  and  water  pollution  and 
the  introduction  of  chemical  agents  such 
as  lead  and  mercury  into  the  environ- 
ment provide  classic  examples  of  prob- 
lems which  could  have  been  largely 
avoided  if  they  had  been  perceived  as 
a  "problem"  at  an  early  enough  point  in 
time;  and 

Providing  in-depth  policy  analyses,  us- 
ing systems  analysis  techniquco,  of  alter- 
native solutions  for  dealing  with  en- 
vironmental problems. 

After  a  year  of  experience,  and  in  view 
of  the  increased  involvement  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  direct  environmental 
management,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality  will 
be  able  to  conduct  all  of  the  detailed  an- 
alytical work  requii-ed  to  meet  these 
needs.  Furthermore,  it  would,  in  my  view, 
not  be  wise  to  increase  the  staff  and 
budget  of  the  Council  to  enable  it  to 
do  such  work.  To  do  so  would  carry  with 
it  the  risk  of  converting  the  Council  into 
an  agency  of  such  significant  size  and 
specialization  that  it  would  not  be  an 
appropriate  part  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  The  proposed  Environ- 
mental Policy  Institute,  however,  could 
relieve  the  Coimcil  of  much  of  the  fun- 
damental data  gathering  and  detailed 
analysis  required,  and  thereby  permit  the 
Council  to  direct  its  efforts  to  the  pol- 
icy level  advisory  duties  which  are  its 
primary  fimctions. 

The  desirability  of  additional  support 
for  the  Council  was  recognized  by  the 
President  In  his  February  8,  1971,  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  entitled  "A  Program 
To  Save  and  Enhance  the  Environment." 
In  section  V  of  the  message,  he  stated 
that— 

The  solutions  to  environmental  and  eco- 
logical problems  are  often  complex  and  costly. 
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If  we  are  to  develop  sound  policies  and 
programs  in  the  future  and  receive  early 
vuming  on  problems,  we  need  to  refine  our 
analytical  techniques  and  use  the  best  intel- 
lectual talent  that  Is  available. 

After  thorough  discussions  with  a  num- 
ber of  private  foundations,  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  through  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  will  support  the  establishment  of 
an  Environmental  Institute.  I  hope  that  this 
nonprofit  Institute  will  be  supported  not 
only  by  the  Federal  Government  but  also  by 
private  foundations. 

The  Institute  would  conduct  policy  studies 
and  analyses  drawing  upon  the  capabilities 
of  our  universities  and  experts  in  other  sec- 
ton.  It  would  provide  new  and  alternative 
strategies  for  dealing  with  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  environmental  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  a  legis- 
latively chartered  institute  would  have  a 
number  of  advantages  over  one  which 
is  less  formally  founded.  The  mandate 
of  the  institute  and  Its  organizational 
relation  to  other  executive  agencies  ctm 
be  defined  with  greater  precision.  The 
support  which  such  an  institute  can  pro- 
vide is  undeniably  valuable,  but  there 
is  a  danger  that  the  creation  of  an  in- 
stitute with  close  ties  to  a  variety  of 
executive  agencies  might  begin  to  exer- 
cise policy  advisory  functions  unsuited 
to  an  organization  outside  of  the  Im- 
mediate direction  of  the  executive  branch 
or  the  Congress.  It  is  also  important 
that  the  role  of  the  institute  be  de- 
fined so  that  it  complements  that  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  QusOlty 
and  other  existing  environmental  agen- 
cies and  does  not  compete  with  them. 

Legislation  would  also  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  declare  congressional  In- 
tent to  provide  funding  for  the  institute. 
Funds  would  be  provided  through  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  insure 
that  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  other 
research  funded  by  NSF  were  comple- 
mentary, but  the  funds  would  be  pro- 
vided by  a  specific  authorization  so  that 
the  institute  would  not  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  many  other  urgent 
demands  upon  the  Foundation's  scarce 
resources. 

The  measure  I  have  proposed  would 
also  establish  the  manner  In  which  the 
board  of  directors  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  institute  would  be  selected. 
The  fundamental  requirement  that  the 
institute  be  free  of  political  affiliation 
or  influence  cannot  be  overstated.  If 
the  Institute  is  to  attract  the  best  minds, 
and  if  its  work  is  to  have  credibihty.  It 
must  be  recognized  for  Its  objectivity  and 
professional  standards.  In  short,  the  in- 
stitute cannot  be  allowed  to  become  a 
partisan  instrument  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  launched  in  a  bipartisan  atmos- 
phere. Continued  financial  support  for 
the  institute  from  the  Congress  and 
from  private  sources  will  turn  upon  the 
institute's  ability  to  maintain  a  reputa- 
tion for  professional  excellence  free  of 
petty  partisanship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  excerpts  from  a 
July  11,  1968,  committee  print  on  "A 
National  Policy  for  the  Environment,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ex- 
^rpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
KMORD,  as  follows: 


S.  1316 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Environmental 
PoUey  Act  of  1»69  (Public  Iaw  01-100), 
to  fund  and  establish  a  non-profit  En- 
vironmental Policy  Institute  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  m  Conf^re^s  assembled,  That  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(Public  Law  91-190)  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  Title  III  to  read  as  follows : 

TITLE   in 

KMVIBONMXMTAL    POUCT    INSTITUXS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds: 

(1)  that  as  presently  constituted  local. 
State  and  Federal  governments  do  not  have 
an  adequate  capacity  to  Integrate  and  evalu- 
ate the  growing  body  of  environmental  re- 
search now  imderway,  nor  to  develop  Ux  sys- 
tematic and  critical  manner  the  alternatives 
such  research  presents  for  the  development 
of  new  and  the  restructuring  of  existing  gov- 
ernmental policies  and  programs;  and 

(2)  that  there  are  no  existing  non-gov- 
ernmental institutions  capable  of  adequately 
performing  this  function  in  an  objective  and 
comprehensive  mann«r  and  on  a  full  time 
basis. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds: 

(1)  that  there  is  a  need  for  objective.  Im- 
partial policy  analysis  to  be  conducted  by  an 
appropriate  Institute  which  Is  independent 
of  government  and  private  enterprise.  In- 
cluding a  broad  program  of  research,  and 
the  identification  and  development  al  alter- 
native solutions  to  existing  and  emerging 
environmental  problems; 

(2)  that  the  Institute  should  be  a  center 
for  systematic  environmental  problem  solv- 
ing and  policy-oriented  research  conducted 
on  a  broad.  Interdisciplinary  basis; 

(3)  that  the  Institute  should  be  available 
to  local.  State  and  Federal  governmental 
agencies  to  assist  in  the  assessment,  develop- 
ment and  presentation  of  policy  alternatives, 
but  should  have  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence to  extend  ite  studies  to  matters  other 
than  those  specified  by  Its  government  spon- 
sors; and 

(4)  that  it  Is  a  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  In  conjunction  with  appro- 
priate charitable  foundations,  to  establish,  to 
assist,  to  encourage  and  to  fund  such  an 
Institute. 

Sbc.  302.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
created  a  non-profit  corporation  to  be  named 
the  Environmental  Policy  Institute  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Institute")  which 
shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  Federal  government.  The  Institute  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and, 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  this  Act,  to  the 
District  of  (Columbia  Non  Profit  Corporation 
Act. 

Sec.  303.  The  Incorporators  of  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Institute  shall  consist  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  CTouncll  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Aseoclation,  and  two  persons 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  whom  shall  be  an  officer  of  a 
major  charitable  foundation,  and  one  of 
whom  shall  by  training  and  profession  be 
especially  qualified  to  participate  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Institute  dealing  with 
emerging  and  long-range  environmental 
problems. 

Sec.  304.  The  Institute  shall  have  an  eleven 
member  board  of  directors  consisting  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
Members  of  the  board  shall  be : 

(a)  the  five  Initial  Incorporators; 

(b)  four  members  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  chosen  on  the  baals  of  professional 
competence  and  knowledge  In  each  of  the 


following  areas — environment,  consumer  af- 
fairs, labor,  and  Industry;  and 

(c)  two  members  elected  by  the  board  on 
the  basis  of  their  Interest  in  environmental 
problems,  and  their  professional  competence 
In  technology  assessment  or  systems  analyale. 

Sec.  806.  The  Institute  shall  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  shaU  be  named  and  selected  by  the 
board  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
named  and  appointed  by  the  board,  at  rates 
of  compensation  fixed  by  the  board,  and 
3ervlng  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  No 
officer  of  the  Institute  shall  receive  any  salary 
from  any  source  other  than  the  Institute 
during  his  period  of  employment  by  the  In- 
stitute. 

Sec.  306.  The  duties  of  the  Institute  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to : 

(a)  developing  and  analyzing  policy  alter- 
natives for  dealing  with  environmental  prob- 
lems, utilizing  a  systematic  interdisciplinary 
approach,  which  will  insure  the  Integrated 
use  of  all  relevant  disciplines; 

(b)  Identifying  and  developing  methods 
and  procedures.  In  consultation  with  the 
CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality,  whereby 
presently  vmqu&ntifiable  environmental 
amenities  and  values  may  be  given  appro- 
priate consideration  in  policy  evaluation  to- 
gether with  technical  and  economic  con- 
siderations In  governmental  and  private  de- 
cisionmaking; 

(c)  making  available  to  States,  counties, 
municipalities.  Institutions,  and  indlvlduaJs, 
advice  and  informalton  developed  by  the 
Institute  which  Is  useful  in  restoring,  main- 
taining, and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the 
environment; 

(d)  undertaking,  after  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  contract  studies  for  Federal 
agencies  which  Involve  problems  of  policy 
analysis  of  regional  or  national  significance 

(e)  Identifying  areas  where  additional  en- 
vlroiunental  research  and  data  collection  is 
needed  to  deal  with  emerging  and  potential 
problems: 

(f)  following  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
national  capability  for  technology  assess- 
ment; 

(g)  performing  within  the  availability  of 
funds  provided  under  Sec.  308  (a)  and  by 
specific  fund  transfers  for  these  purposes, 
such  studies  as  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  may  request. 

Sec.  307.  The  President  of  the  Institute 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually,  be- 
ginning July  1,  1972,  a  report  on  the  financial 
position  and  activities  of  the  Institute.  The 
report  shall  be  referred  to  all  standing  com- 
mittees having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
matter  therein. 

Sec.  308.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  as  provided  in  annual  appropri- 
ation Acts,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $30,(X)0,000 
for  Fiscal  Tears  1972  through  1977  Inclusive 
and  $6,000,000  for  each  Fiscal  Year  thereafter 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  financing  of 
the  Institute.  Funds  appropriated  under  the 
provisions  at  this  section  are  to  remain  sep- 
arate from  other  funds  appropriated  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  are  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

(b)  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to  accept, 
hold,  and  administer  grants  and  contribu- 
tions from  any  source  for  assisting  in  the 
financing  of  activities  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Institute  is  established. 

(c)  Contracts  with  Federal,  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies  to  conduct  Investi- 
gations and  analyses  pursuant  to  section 
305  (d)  shall  be  fully  financed  by  transfers 
of  funds  ox  payments.  The  conduct  of  such 
studies  shall  not  Interfere  with  the  duties 
of  the  Institute  as  set  forth  in  section  306. 

(d)  All  Federal  agencies  are  auhorlzed  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  the  Institute  for 
the  conduct  of  policy  analysis  studies  of 
environmental  problems  which  wlU  be  of 
assistance  in  the  performance  of  the  agencies' 
missions. 
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Sec.  309.  TbU  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"National  Environmental  Policy  mstltute 
Act  of  1971". 


A  Nation Ai.  Polict  fob  the  Envibomiikmt 

aflATtUSm    BT    SXNATOR    HBNBY     M.    JACKBON 

Orer  the  yean,  lu  smaU  but  steady  and 
growing  incremente,  we  in  America  have  been 
making  very  important  decisions  concerning 
the  management  of  oiir  environment.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  haven't  always  been  very  wise 
decisions.  Throughout  much  of  our  history, 
the  goal  of  managing  the  environment  for 
the  benefit  of  all  citizens  has  often  been 
overshadowed  and  obscured  by  the  pursuit 
of  narrower  and  more  Immediate  economic 
goalB. 

It  Is  only  In  the  past  few  years  that  the 
dangers  of  this  form  of  muddling  through 
events  and  establishing  policy  by  Inaction 
and  default  have  been  very  widely  perceived. 
Today,  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight.  It  Is 
easy  to  see  that  In  America  we  have  too  often 
reacted  only  to  crisis  situations.  We  always 
seem  to  be  calculating  the  short-term  con- 
sequences of  environmental  mismanage- 
ment, but  seldom  the  long-term  consequen- 
cee  or  the  alternatives  open  to  future  action. 

This  report  proposes  that  the  American 
people,  the  Coneress,  and  the  administration 
break  the  shaAdes  of  incremental  policy- 
making in  the  management  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  discusses  the  need  for  a  national 
envtronmental  policy  and  states  what  some 
of  the  major  elements  of  such  a  policy  might 
be.  It  also  raises  a  number  of  questions  Im- 
plicit in  the  establishment  of  such  a  broad- 
based  and  far-reaching  policy. 

The  report  does  not  purport  to  deal  ex- 
hftustlvely  with  these  subjects.  Rather,  it 
attempts  to  place  some  of  the  fundamental 
questions  concerning  the  need  for  and  the 
elements  of  a  national  environmental  policy 
In  the  arena  of  public  debate.  If  the  report 
Is  successful  In  encouraging  discussion  and 
in  refining  some  of  the  Issues  Involved,  it 
will  have  performed  a  worthwhile  purpose. 
In  the  last  few  years,  it  has  become  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  soon  some  President  and 
some  Congress  must  face  the  inevitable  task 
of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  objective  of 
a  quality  environment  for  all  Americans  Is  a 
top-prlortty  national  goal  which  takes  prece- 
dence over  a  number  of  other,  often  com- 
peting, objectives  In  natural  resource  man- 
agement and  the  use  of  the  environment.  In 
my  Judgment,  that  inevitable  time  of  deci- 
sion Is  close  upon  us. 

If  we  are  to  make  intelligent  decisions 
which  are  not  based  In  the  emotion  of  con- 
servation's cause  celebre  of  the  moment  or 
in  the  error  of  simply  perpetuating  past  prac- 
tices, there  Is  a  very  real  need  to  develop  a 
national  capacity  for  constructive  criticism 
of  present  policies  and  the  development  of 
new  institutions  and  alternatives  Id  the  man- 
agemeat  of  the  environmental  resources  of 
land,  air,  water,  and  living  space.  Develop- 
ing this  capacity  will  require  that  representa- 
tives from  all  elements  of  our  national  life — 
Industry,  the  university.  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government — participate  In  forming 
this  policy.  It  will  require  the  creative  utl- 
llzatUm  of  technology  to  Improve  environ- 
mental conditions  and  to  prevent  unantic- 
ipated futxire  instances  of  costly  abuse.  It 
will  also  require  that  govertunent,  business, 
and  industry  pay  closer  attention  to  a  far 
greater  range  of  alternatives  and  potential 
consequences  when  they  make  environment- 
affecting  decisions  than  they  have  in  the 
past. 

Finally,  It  needs  to  be  recognized  that  the 
declaration  of  a  national  enviromnental  pol- 
icy will  not  alone  necessarily  better  or  en- 
hance the  total  man-environment  relation- 
ship. The  present  problem  Is  not  simply  the 
lack  of  a  policy.  It  also  Involves  the  need  to 
rationalize  and  coordinate  existing  policies 
and  to  provlda  a  means  by  which  they  may 


be  continuously  reviewed  to  determine 
whether  they  meet  the  national  goal  of  a 
quality  life  In  a  quality  environment  for  all 
Americans.  Declaration  of  a  national  environ- 
mental poUcy  could,  however,  provide  a  new 
organizing  concept  by  which  governmental 
functions  could  be  weighed  and  evaluated 
In  the  light  of  better  perceived  and  better 
understood  national  needs  and  goals. 

This  report  was  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  Interior  Committee  by  Prof.  Lyn- 
ton  K.  Caldwell,  chairman,  Department  of 
Government,  Indiana  University,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  William  J.  Van  Ness,  special 
counsel  to  the  committee,  and  the  Natural 
Besoxirces  Division,  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Professor  Cald- 
well's contribution  was,  in  part,  made  pos- 
sible through  an  arrangement  with  the  Con- 
servation Foundation. 

PBBtMBT.B 

It  is  a  major  function  of  the  Congress  to 
propose  and  consider  policies  "to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States."  Today,  a  challenge  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  American  people  has  arisen.  The 
challenge  la  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the 
environmental  base,  natural  and  mamnade, 
which  is  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
American  security,  welfare,  and  prosperity. 
Congress  has  recognized  this  challenge,  and 
in  accord  with  Its  responsibilities  is  prepar- 
ing a  response.  Numerous  proposals  are  now 
before  the  Congress  to  deal  with  what  some 
of  our  best  Informed  scientists  and  political 
leaders  describe  as  an  "enviromnental  crisis." 
The  purpose  of  this  repOTt  Is  not  to  "view 
with  alarm,"  but  to  raise  the  issue  of  whether 
there  is  a  need  for  a  national  environmental 
policy  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  major  ele- 
ments which  might  be  considered  for  inclu- 
sion in  such  a  policy.  This  report  Is  Intended 
to  bring  the  issue  of  environmental  policy 
into  as  sharp  a  focus  as  the  complexity  of 
its  subject  matter  permits,  and  to  Identify 
some  of  the  basic  questions  that  woiild  be 
encoimtered  in  shaping  a  national  policy. 

The  threat  of  environmental  deterioration, 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
described  as  "a  crisis  of  choice,"  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  unprecedented  Impact  of  a 
dual  explosion  of  population  and  technology 
upon  limited  resovtrces  of  air,  water,  land, 
and  living  space.  This  challenge  has  not  oc- 
curred before  in  American  history  nor  in  the 
history  of  civillBatlon.  Today  the  threat  this 
challenge  presents  is  widely  recognized.  Calls 
for  action  have  come  from  many  sectors  of 
American  society:  from  labor,  frcMn  busi- 
ness, from  agriculture,  from  science,  from 
civic  bodies,  from  religious,  cultural  and 
ethnic  groups,  from  public  agencies  and  from 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
Symbolizing  the  national  concern,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  entitled  its  1968 
Conservation  Yearbook  "Man — An  Endan- 
gered Species?";  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  has  Issued  a  call 
for  action  In  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  head- 
line "The  Need:  To  Manage  Our  Environ- 
ment." These  pubUcatlons,  together  with 
many  others  listed  in  appendix  A,  document 
the  evidence  and  provide  an  understanding 
of  the  dangers  and  ooerts  of  environmental 
deterioration.  When  these  dangers  and  coets 
are  imderetood,  the  need  for  a  continuing 
efTort  to  refine  and  establish  a  countervail- 
ing policy  Is  apparent. 

Therefore,  the  Issue  before  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  r^reeentatlves  is 
the  kind  of  policy  that  will  meet  the  need. 
To  be  effective,  a  national  policy  for  the 
envlromnent  must  be  compatible  and  con- 
sistent with  many  other  needs  to  which  the 
Nation  must  respond  But  H  must  also  de- 
fine the  Intent  of  the  American  people  to- 
ward the  management  of  tbetr  environment 
in  terms  that  the  Congress,  the  President, 
the  administrative  agencies  and  the  elector- 


ate can  consider  and  act  upon.  A  national 
policy  for  the  environment — like  other  ma- 
jor policy  declarations — must  be  concerned 
with  principle  rather  than  with  detail;  but 
it  must  be  principle  which  can  be  appu'ed  in 
action.  The  goals  of  effective  environmental 
policy  cannot  be  counsels  of  perfection; 
what  the  Nation  requires  are  guidelines  to 
assist  the  Oovemment.  private  enterprise 
and  the  individual  citizen  to  plan  together 
and  to  work  together  toward  meeting  the 
challenge  of  a  better  environment.  At  the 
risk  of  some  oversimplification,  the  task  may 
be  summarized  In  these  terms: 

(1)  To  arrest  the  detertonttlon  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

(3)  To  restore  and  revitalize  damaged  areas 
of  our  Nation  so  that  they  may  once  again 
be  productive  of  economic  wealth  and  spirit- 
ual satisfaction. 

(3)  To  find  alternatives  and  procedures 
which  will  minimtze  and  prevent  future 
hazards  in  the  use  of  environment-shaping 
technologies,  da  and  new. 

(4)  To  provide  direction  and.  If  necessary, 
new  Institutions  and  new  technologies  do^ 
signed  to  optimlae  man-environment  rela- 
tionships and  to  minimize  futiure  costs  in 
the  management  of  the  envlromnent. 

The  challenge  of  environmental  manage- 
ment Is,  in  essence,  a  challenge  of  modem 
man  to  himself.  The  principal  threats  to  the 
environment  are  those  that  man  himself  has 
Induced.  A  national  policy  for  the  environ- 
ment la  thus  above  all  else  a  national  policy 
for  the  welfare  and  survival  of  man.  It  Is  one 
more  step  in  the  Journey  of  the  American 
people  from  political  Independence  toward 
knowledgeable  self-determination  In  its 
most  fundamental  and  democratic  sense. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  report  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  threat  of  environmental  misman- 
agement and  deterioration  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States  has  been 
established.  (See  app.  A.)  There  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  severity  and  rela- 
tive urgency  of  various  hazards  to  the  envi- 
ronment. Some  scientists  believe  that  man's 
environmental  relationships  have  reached  a 
point  of  crisis;  others  do  not  see  the  con- 
dition of  the  environment  generally  as  hav- 
ing yet  reached  a  critical  stage.  But  there 
Is,  nevertheless,  general  consensus  through- 
out most  walks  of  life  that  a  serious  state 
of  affairs  exists  and  that,  at  the  least.  It  Is 
approaching  a  crisis  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional proportions.  The  focus  of  this  report 
is  therefore  on  national  policy  to  cope  with 
environmental  crisis,  present  and  impend- 
ing, rather  than  with  documenting  the  facts 
related  to  envlroniBental  crisis,  present  or 
impending,  rather  than  with  documenting 
the  facts  related  to  environmental  deteriora- 
tion. 

PAKT    I, aSQUIREMBNTS    FOB   I^UCY 

KrFTCTIVENISS 

Effective  policy  Is  not  merely  a  statement 
of  things  hoped  for.  It  Is  a  coherent,  reasoned 
statement  of  Qoals  and  principles  supported 
by  evidence  and  formulated  in  language  that 
enables  those  responsible  for  implementation 
to  fulfill  Its  intent.  This  section  of  the  re- 
port describes  some  of  the  interrelating  con- 
ditions that  ai^>ear  necessary  to  an  effective 
national  policy  for  the  environment.  The 
discussion  will  be  developed  under  the  fol- 
lowing five  headings: 

( 1 )  Understanding  Imminent  Need. 

(2)  Recognizing  Costs. 

(3)  Marshaling  Relevant  Knowledge. 

(4)  Facilitating  Policy  Choice. 

(5)  National  Policy  and  International 
Cooperation. 

1.  Understanding  imminent  need 

An  effective  and  enllgbtoned  environmental 

p>ollcy  is  a  response  to  the  needs  of  man  In 

relation  to  his  environment.  The  response 

may  involve  the  control  of  man's  behavior 
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on  behalf  of  the  larger  interests  of  mankind 
where  those  Interests  are  clearly  perceived 
and  widely  held.  Man's  relationships  with  his 
environment  are,  of  course,  multitudinous 
and  complex.  Control  by  governments,  by  in- 
ternational organizations,  or  by  other  insti- 
tutions, cannot  feasibly  be  extended  to  every 
aspect  of  the  environment  nor  to  more  than 
a  fraction  of  the  actual  points  of  impact  of 
individual  man  upon  his  environment.  Policy 
effectiveness  consequently  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  internalization.  In  the  hu- 
man individual,  of  those  understandings, 
values,  and  attitudes  that  will  guide  his  con- 
duct in  relation  to  hie  environment  along 
generally  beneficial  lines.  A  major  requisite 
of  effective  environmental  policy  Is  therefore 
Intelligent  and  informed  individual  self- 
control. 

There  Is  substantial  evidence  to  Indicate 
that  large  numbers  of  Americans  perceive 
the  need  for  halting  the  spread  of  environ- 
mental decay.  It  is  also  evident,  however, 
that  few  recognize  the  connection  between 
the  conditions  which  they  deplore,  and  the 
absence  of  any  explicit  and  coherent  national 
policy  on  behalf  of  environmental  quality. 

Man  Is  confronted  by  a  circumstance  that 
Is  totally  new  in  human  history.  He  has 
rapidly  completed  the  occupancy  of  the  eas- 
ily inhabitable  areas  of  the  earth  while  his 
numbers  have  Increased  at  an  exp>onentlal 
and  accelerating  rato.  Simultaneously,  un- 
precedented economic  power  and  advances 
in  science  and  technology  have  permitted 
man  to  make  enormously  Increased  demands 
upon  his  environment.  In  no  nation  are  these 
coincidental  developments  more  dramatical- 
ly evident  than  In  the  United  States.  And 
yet  many  Americans  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  sound  envlroiunental  man- 
agement should  now  suddenly  become  "ev- 
erybody's business."  Long-accepted  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting  In  relation  to  one's  sur- 
roundings are  now  being  called  into  ques- 
tion. Understanding  of  what  has  happened 
can  be  helped  by  a  simple  exercise  In  arith- 
metic. 

At  the  time  of  the  Amo-lcan  Revolution 
the  total  human  population  of  the  present- 
day  continental  United  States  could  hardly 
have  exceeded  8  million  Individuals.  The  de- 
mands of  the  American  Indian  and  European 
colonists  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  very 
light  when  contrasted  with  current  exac- 
tions. By  the  close  of  the  20th  century,  If 
the  population  of  this  same  area  approxi- 
mates 300  miUlon,  the  dally  stress  man  places 
on  the  envlronmnt  will,  on  the  basis  of  mere 
ntmibers,  have  increased  100  times  over. 
Technology  has  alleviated  some  forms  of 
stress  (as  on  forests  for  fuel  or  on  wildlife 
for  food),  but  it  has  greatly  increased  en- 
TlroiuiMntal  stress  In  general.  The  net  result 
has  been  enormouBly  Increased  demands 
upon  the  environment  in  addition  to  the  In- 
crease in  population.  Calculation  of  an  aver- 
age per  man-year  stress  upon  the  environ- 
ment, estimated  from  AD.  1700  to  2000,  and 
adjusted  for  technological  factors  at  par- 
ticular historical  periods,  would  be  a  power- 
ful persuader  of  the  need  for  a  sensitive  and 
forward-looking  national  environmental  pol- 
icy. The  exponential  Increase  In  the  pressure 
of  man  and  his  technology  upon  the  environ- 
ment, particularly  since  World  War  n.  Is  the 
major  cause  of  the  need  for  a  national  en- 
vironmental quality  effort. 

The  rate  at  which  the  Nation  has  changed 
since  1890  when  the  frontier  officially  ceased 
to  exist  has  been  unexceeded  by  any  other 
social  transformation  In  history.  Scarcely 
one  long  generation  removed  from  the  last 
days  of  the  frontier,  America  has  become  an 
urbanized  and  automated  society  with  pub- 
licly institutionalized  values  In  social  secu- 
rity, labor  relations,  clvU  rights,  public  educa- 
tion, and  public  health  that  would  have  been 
Utopian  less  than  a  century  ago.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  system  for  adequately  assessing  the 
consequences  of  technological  change,  who 
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could  have  predicted  the  many  ways  in  which 
applied  science  would  transform  the  condi- 
tions of  American  life?  Powerful  new  tools 
applying  the  discoveries  In  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, biology,  and  the  behavioral  scienoes  were 
put  to  work  for  improving  the  health,  wealth, 
comfort,  convenience,  and  security  of  Amer- 
icans. Utilizing  the  vast  natural  resources 
of  the  American  environment,  the  world's 
highest  standard  of  living  was  achieved  in  an 
amazingly  short  period  of  time.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  productive  technology  has  been 
accompanied  by  side  effects  which  we  did  not 
foresee.  Experience  has  shown  us  that  there 
are  dangers  as  well  as  benefits  In  our  solenoe- 
based  technology.  It  Is  now  becoming  ap- 
parent that  we  cannot  continue  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  our  productive  economy  unless  we 
bring  its  harmful  side  effects  under  control. 
To  obtain  this  control  and  to  protect  our  In- 
vestment lu  all  that  we  have  accomplished, 
a  national  policy  for  the  environment  Is 
needed. 

Although  Americans  have  enjoyed  prodi- 
gious buocees  in  the  management  of  their 
eoonomy  they  have  been  much  less  success- 
ful in  the  management  of  natural  resources. 
As  a  people  we  have  been  overly  optlmlstlo, 
careless,  and  at  times  callous  in  our  exactions 
from  the  natural  environment.  The  history 
of  soil  exhaustion  and  erosion,  of  cut-over 
forest  lands,  of  slaughtored  wildlife  docu- 
ment a  few  of  our  early  failures  to  npftl^tMn 
the  restorative  capacities  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Fortunately  many  of  these  early  fail- 
ures have  been  corrected  or  are  now  being 
remedied.  But  our  exploding  population  and 
technology  have  created  more  subtle  dan- 
gers, less  easily  detected  and  more  difficult 
to  overcome. 

These  more  recent  dangers  have  been  docu- 
mented in  testimony  before  the  Congress 
and  in  the  reports  of  scientific  committees 
(app.  A).  They  confront  us  with  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  continuation  of  present 
trends  affecting,  for  example,  (a)  the  chem- 
istry of  the  air,  (b)  the  contamination  of 
food  and  water,  (c)  the  use  of  open  land  and 
living  space,  and  (d)  the  psychophysical 
stress  of  crowding,  noise  and  Interpersonal 
tension  on  ivban  poptilatlons,  may  indefi- 
nitely degrade  the  existence  of  civilized  man 
before  the  end  of  this  century.  These  are 
not  the  exaggerated  alarms  or  tinsubstan- 
tiated  predictions  of  extremists;  they  are 
sober  warnings  of  competent  scientists  sup- 
ported by  substantial  demonstrable  evidence. 
The  practical  coiu'se  is,  therefore,  to  forestall 
these  threats  before  they  have  outgrown  our 
technical,  economic,  legal,  and  political 
means  to  overcome  them.  Fortunatoly,  we 
still  have  a  choice  in  this  matter.  We  still 
have  a  relatively  wide  range  of  alternatives 
available  in  managing  the  environment. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  problems  of 
the  environment  must  wait  until  more  ur- 
gent political  Issues  are  resolved.  Problems 
of  national  security,  poverty,  health,  educa- 
tion, urban  decay,  and  underdeveloi>ed  na- 
tions have  Just  and  appropriate  claims  for 
priority  In  national  attention  and  public  ex- 
penditure. Tet  many  aspects  of  these  prob- 
lems Involve  environmental  policy.  Three 
of  the  most  urgent — the  slums  and  ghettos 
of  the  great  cities;  Increasing  disability  and 
death  from  diseases  Induced  by  environ- 
mental factors  (for  example,  cancer,  emphy- 
sema, mental  disorders) ;  and  the  decline  and 
decay  of  rural  areas  (for  example,  in  Ap- 
palachla)  furnish  persuasive  reasons  for  a 
national  environmental  policy.  Before  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  spent  In  attempts  to  al- 
leviate these  social  ills,  it  wovild  be  wise  to 
be  sure  that  environmental  factors  causing 
or  accompanying  these  conditions  are  prop- 
erly identified  and  remedied.  We  may  other- 
wise worsen  the  state  of  our  eoonomy  and 
environment  without  solving  the  underly- 
ing social  problems. 

In  summary,  within  the  present  generation 
the  pressures  of  man  and  technology  have 


exploded  into  the  environment  with  un- 
precedented speed  and  unforeseen  destruc- 
tlveness.  Preoccupied  with  the  benefits  of  an 
expanding  economy  the  American  people 
have  not  readily  adopted  policies  to  cope 
with  the  attendant  UabiUtlee.  Popular  un- 
derstanding of  the  need  to  forestaU  the 
llabiUUes  in  order  to  preserve  the  benefits  is 
now  beoomlng  widespread,  and  provides  the 
political  raUonale  for  the  development  of  a 
national  policy  for  the  environment,  and 
for  a  level  of  funding  adequate  to  imple- 
ment It. 

2.  Recognizing  costs 

The  nation  long  ago  would  probably  have 
adopted  a  coherent  policy  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Its  environment,  had  Its  people  rec- 
ognized that  the  costs  of  overstreesing  or 
misusing  the  environment  were  ultimately 
unavoidable.  Itils  recognition  was  firrlved  at 
belatedly  for  sevwal  reasons:  Fist,  environ- 
mental deterioration  In  the  past  tended  to 
be  gradual  and  accumulative,  so  that  it  was 
not  apparcAit  that  any  cost  or  penalty  was 
being  exacted;  second,  it  seemed  possible  to 
defer  or  to  evade  payment  either  in  money 
or  in  obvious  loss  of  environmental  assets; 
third,  the  right  to  pollute  or  degrade  the 
environment  (unless  specific  Illegal  damage 
could  be  proved)  was  widely  accepted.  Exag- 
gerated doctrines  of  private  ownership  bjoA 
an  uncritical  popular  tolerance  of  the  side 
effects  of  economic  production  encouraged 
the  belief  that  costs  projected  onto  the  en- 
vironment were  costs  that  no  one  had  to  pay. 

This  optimistic  philosophy  proved  false  as 
many  regions  of  the  Nation  began  to  run  out 
of  unpolluted  air  and  water,  as  the  devasta- 
tion of  strip  mining  impoverished  mining 
communities,  as  the  refuse  of  the  machine 
age  piled  up  in  manmade  mountains  of  Junk, 
as  the  demand  for  electricity  and  telecom- 
munications arose  to  festoon  the  Nation  with 
skeins  of  cables  strung  from  forests  of  f>oles, 
and  as  the  tools  of  technology  increasingly 
produced  results  Incompatible  with  human 
well-being.  Under  the  traditional  "ground 
rules"  of  production,  neither  enterprise  nor 
citizen  was  called  upon  to  find  alternatives 
or  to  pay  for  measures  that  would  have  pre- 
vented or  lessened  ensuing  loss  of  environ- 
mental quality.  Payment  continued  to  be 
exacted  In  the  loss  of  amenities  the  public 
once  enjoyed,  and  in  the  costs  required  to 
restore  resources  to  usefulness  and  to  sup- 
port the  public  administration  that  environ- 
mental deterioration  entailed.  When  the 
public  began  to  demand  legislation  to  con- 
trol pollution  and  to  prevent  environmental 
decay,  the  reaction  of  those  Involved  In  en- 
vironment degrading  activities  was  often  one 
of  counter-Indignation.  Businessmen,  mu- 
nlclpiaUtles,  corporations  and  property  own- 
ers were  confronted  with  costs  in  the  form 
of  taxes  or  the  abatement  of  nuisances  that 
they  had  never  before  been  called  upon  to 
pay.  They  were  now  about  to  be  penalized 
for  behavior  which  America  had  long  ac- 
cepted as  normal. 

What  is  now  becoming  evident  Is  that 
there  Is  no  way  in  the  long  run  of  avoiding 
the  costs  of  tislng  the  environment.  The 
policy  question  Is  not  whether  payment  shall 
be  made;  It  is  when  payment  shall  be  made. 
in  what  form,  and  bow  the  costs  are  to  be 
distributed.  Hard  necessity  has  made  evi- 
dent the  need  for  payment  to  obtain  air 
and  water  of  quality  adequate  to  meet  at 
least  minimum  standards  of  health  and 
comfort.  Scientific  knowledge  and  rising 
levels  of  amenity  standards  have  added  to 
public  expectation  that  protection  against 
environmental  damage  will  be  built  into 
the  products  and  production  costs  of  manu- 
facttirers. 

Lack  of  a  national  policy  for  the  environ- 
ment has  now  become  as  expensive  to  the 
business  community  as  to  the  Nation  at  large. 
In  most  enterprises  a  social  cost  can  be 
carried  without  undue  burden  if  all  competi- 
tors carry  It  alike.  For  example,  industrial 
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waste  disposal  costs  can,  like  other  costs  of 
production,  be  reflected  In  prices  to  con- 
sumers. But  this  becomes  feasible  only  when 
public  law  and  administration  put  all  com- 
parable forms  of  waste-producing  enterprises 
under  the  same  requirements.  Moreover  It 
has  always  been  an  advantage  to  enter- 
prise to  have  as  clear  a  view  as  possible  of 
future  costs  and  requirements.  When  pub- 
lic expectations  and  "ground  rules"  change, 
however,  as  they  have  been  changing  re- 
cently on  environmental  quality  Issues,  the 
uncertainty  of  resulting  effects  upon  busi- 
ness costs,  and  the  necessity  for  adjustment 
to  unexpected  expenses  and  regulations.  Is 
disconcerting  and  hardly  helpful. 

A  national  policy  for  the  environment 
coiild  provide  the  conceptual  basis  and  legal 
sanction  for  applying  to  environmental  man- 
agement the  methods  of  systems  analysis  and 
cost  accounting  that  have  demonstrated  their 
value  In  industry  and  In  some  areas  of  gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  po<H-  business.  Indeed, 
to  be  faced  with  the  bllUons  of  dollars  In 
expense  for  salvaging  our  lakes  and  water- 
ways when  timely  expenditures  of  mUllons 
or  timely  establishment  of  appropriate  poli- 
cies would  have  largely  preserved  the  ameni- 
ties that  we  have  lost  and  would  have  made 
unnecessary  the  coet  of  attempted  restora- 
tion. A  national  system  of  environmental 
coet  accounting  expressed  not  only  tn  eco- 
nomic terms  but  also  reflecting  life-sustain- 
ing and  amenity  values  in  the  form  of  en- 
vironmental quality  indicators  could  provide 
the  Nation  with  a  much  clearer  picture  than 
it  now  has  of  Its  environmental  condition.  It 
would  help  all  sectors  of  American  society  to 
cooperate  in  avoiding  the  overdrafts  on  the 
environment  and  the  threat  of  ecological  in- 
solvency that  are  Impairing  the  national 
economy  today. 

It  is  not  only  industrial  managers  and 
public  ofllclals  who  need  to  recognize  the 
unavoidable  costs  of  using  the  environment. 
It  is,  above  all,  the  individual  citizen  because 
he  must  ultimately  pay  in  money  or  in 
amenities  for  the  way  in  which  the  environ- 
ment is  used.  If,  for  example,  he  likes  to  eat 
lobster,  shrimp  or  sbeUflsh,  the  citizen  must 
reconcile  himself  to  either  paying  dearly  for 
these  products  or  Indeed  finding  them  iinob- 
talnable  at  any  price,  unless  we  And  ways  to 
preserve  America's  coastline  and  coastal  wa- 
ters. The  Individual  citizen  may  also  have  to 
pay  In  the  cost  of  Illness  and  in  general  phys- 
ical and  psychological  discomfort.  And  these 
costs,  of  course,  are  not  Incurred  voluntar- 
Uy. 

In  the  Interest  of  his  welfare  and  of  his 
effectiveness  as  a  citizen  the  individual 
American  needs  to  understand  that  environ- 
mental quality  can  no  longer  be  had  "for 
free."  Recognition  of  the  inevitability  of 
costs  for  using  the  environment  and  of  the 
forms  which  these  costs  may  take  is  essen- 
tial to  knowledgeable  and  responsible  citi- 
zenship on  environmental  policy  Issues. 

In  summary,  the  American  people  have 
reached  a  point  in  history  where  they  can  no 
longer  pass  on  to  nature  the  costs  of  using 
the  environment.  The  deferral  of  charges  by 
letting  them  accumulate  in  slow  attrition  of 
the  environment,  or  debiting  them  as  loss  of 
amenities  will  soon  be  no  longer  possible.  It 
Is  no  longer  feasible  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  permit  It.  The  environmental  Impact 
of  our  powerful,  new,  and  Imperfectly  un- 
derstood technology  has  often  been  nnbellev- 
ably  swift  and  pervasive.  Sjieclflc  effects  may 
prove  to  be  irreversible.  To  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  technological  advance,  the  price  of 
preventing  accidents  and  errors  must  be  paid 
on  time.  Prom  now  on  "pwy-as-you-go"  will 
increasingly  be  required  for  insuring  against 
the  risks  of  manipulating  nature.  This 
means  merely  that  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  protection,  restoration,  replacement, 
or  rehabilitation  of  elements  In  the  environ- 
ment before,  or  at  the  time,  these  resources 
are  used.  Later  may  be  too  late. 


3.  Marthaling  relevant  knowledge 

For  many  years  scientists  have  been 
warning  against  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  quiet,  creeping,  environmental  decline. 
Now  the  decline  Is  no  longer  quiet  and  its 
speed  is  accelerating.  The  degradation  is  de- 
stroying the  works  of  man  as  well  as  of  na- 
ture. We  tire  confronted  simultaneously  with 
environmental  crisis  In  our  cities  and  across 
our  open  lands  and  waters.  The  crisis  of  the 
cities  and  the  crisis  of  the  natural  and  rural 
environments  have  many  roots  In  common, 
although  they  may  erroneously  be  viewed  as 
extraneous  to  one  another,  or  even  as  com- 
petitive for  public  attention  and  taxation. 
In  fact,  both  crises  stem  from  an  Ignorance 
of  and  a  disregard  for  man's  relationship  to 
his  environment. 

An  effective  environmental  policy  In  the 
past  might  have  prevented  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  focused  attention  upon  the 
wretched  conditions  of  iirban  and  rural 
slums.  It  wovild  surely  have  stimulated  a 
search  for  knowledge  that  could  have  helped 
to  correct  and  prevent  degraded  conditions 
of  living.  It  Is  now  evident  that  the  fabric 
of  American  society  can  no  longer  contain 
the  growing  social  pressure  against  sliun  en- 
vironments. Today,  remedial  measures  are 
being  forced  by  social  violence  and  by  the 
social  and  economic  costs  of  environmental 
decay;  but  It  Is  not  certain  that  the  remedies 
take  full  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ail- 
ment. The  pressure  upon  the  urban  environ- 
ment Is  acute  and  overt;  It  Is  dramatized,  It 
has  obvious  political  Implications,  and  It 
hurts.  Conversely,  the  degradaton  of  natural 
and  rural  environments  is  more  subtle.  Stress 
may  reach  the  point  of  Irreparable  damage 
before  there  Is  full  awareness  that  a  danger 
exists.  What  Is  needed  therefore  Is  a  syste- 
matic and  verifiable  method  for  periodically 
assessing  the  state  of  the  environment  and 
the  degree  and  effect  of  man's  stress  upon 
it,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  environment 
and  environmental  change  on  man. 

One  would  expect  to  be  able  to  look  to  the 
universities  and  to  the  great  schools  and  In- 
stitutes of  agricxilture,  engineering,  and  pub- 
lic health  as  constituting  an  environmental 
Intelligence  system.  Unfortunately  however, 
no  such  system  exists.  Man-environment  re- 
lationships per  se  have  seldom  been  studied 
comprehensively.  Various  disciplines  have 
concerned  themselves  with  particular  aspects 
of  environmental  relationships.  Geographers, 
physiologists,  epidemiologists,  evolutionists, 
ecologlsts,  social  and  behavioral  scientists, 
historians,  and  many  others  have  In  various 
ways  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ciprocal Infiuences  of  man  and  environment. 
But  the  knowledge  that  exists  has  not  been 
marshaled  in  ways  that  are  readily  applica- 
ble to  the  formulation  of  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment.  At  present,  there  are 
many  gaps  In  our  knowledge  of  the  environ- 
ment to  which  no  discipline  has  directed 
adequate  attention. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  there  Is  a 
lack  of  organized  knowledge  relating  to  en- 
vironmental relationships.  Society  has  never 
asked  for  this  knowledge,  and  has  neither 
slgpilficantly  encouraged  nor  paid  for  Its  pro- 
duction. By  way  of  contrast,  public  opinion 
has  supported  the  costs  of  high-energy 
physics  as  reasonable,  even  though  direct 
and  Immediate  applications  to  public  prob- 
lems are  relatively  few.  But  public  opinion 
has  been  guided  In  part  by  the  judgment  of 
the  scientific  community  and  of  the  leaders 
of  higher  education.  Only  recently  have  the 
sclentlflo  community  and  the  universities 
begun  to  Interest  themselves  institutionally 
In  man-environment  relationships,  perceived 
in  the  totality  In  which  they  occur  In  real 
Ufe. 

Environmental  studies  In  the  universities 
are  as  yet  largely  focused  on  separate  phases 
of  man-environment  relationships.  This,  In 
Itself,  Is  not  undesirable;  it  Is  in  fact  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  degree  of  specialization 


and  intensive  study  that  many  environmen- 
tal problems  require.  The  Inadequacy  lies  in 
the  lack  of  means  to  bring  together  existing 
specialized  knowledge  that  would  be  relevant 
to  the  establishment  of  sound  policies  for 
the  environment.  There  is  also  need  for 
greatly  Increased  attention  to  the  study  of 
natural  systems,  to  the  behavior  of  orga- 
nisms in  relation  to  environmental  change, 
and  to  the  complex  and  relatively  new  sci- 
ence of  ecology.  There  Is  need  for  synthesis 
as  well  as  for  analysis  in  the  study  of  man- 
in -environment. 

A  reciprocal  relationship  exists  between 
the  Interests  of  public  life  and  the  activities 
of  American  universities.  Public  concern  with 
a  social  problem  when  expressed  in  terms  of 
public  recognition  or  financial  support, 
stimulates  related  research  and  teaching  in 
the  colleges  and  universities.  Research  find- 
ings and  teachmg  influence  the  actions  of 
government  and  the  behavior  of  society.  This 
relationship  has  been  exceptionally  fruitful 
in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  medicine,  and 
engineering.  It  has  not,  as  yet.  developed 
titrength  in  the  field  of  environmental  policy 
and  management.  Nevertheless  a  beginning 
is  being  made  In  some  colleges  tiri  univer- 
sities, and  in  a  number  of  independent  re- 
search organizations  and  foundations,  to 
provide  a  more  adequate  informational  base 
for  environmental  policy. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  a  more  ade- 
quate informational  base  for  environmental 
policy  has  not  been  confined  to  academic  in- 
stitutions or  to  government.  Speaking  to  the 
1967  plenary  session  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Biological  Sciences,  Douglas  L. 
Brooks,  president  of  the  Traveler's  Research 
Center,  declared  that  "  *  *  *  We  need  to 
recognize  environmental  quality  control  as 
a  vital  social  objective  and  take  steps  to  es- 
tablish the  field  of  environmental  manage- 
ment as  a  new  cross-dlscplinary  applied  sci- 
ence professional  activity  of  extraordinary 
challenge  and  Importance." 

To  date,  action  by  Government  to  assist 
the  marshaling  of  relevant  knowledge  has 
been  uncoordinated  and  Inconstant.  With 
the  exception  of  defense  and  space-related 
technical  investigations,  the  amount  of 
money  made  available  for  environmental  re- 
search has  been  relatively  meager  and  has 
been  allocated  largely  along  conventional 
disciplinary  lines.  Specialized  aspects  of  re- 
search on  man-environment  relationships 
have  been  well  funded  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. But  much  of  this  work  is  highly 
technical  and  Is  appropriately  directed  to- 
ward problems  encountered  in  the  missions 
of  these  agencies.  More  broadly  based  are  the 
Interests  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, but  the  Foundation's  resources  of  fund- 
ing academic  research  relating  to  environ- 
mental policy  are  small.  For  a  brief  period 
the  most  promising  source  of  support  for  the 
kind  of  knowledge  needed  for  environmental 
policy  effectiveness  was  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  In  the  mld-1960's,  the  Service 
began  to  assist  the  establishment  of  broadly 
based  environmental  health  science  centers 
in  selected  universities.  But  a  shift  of  em- 
phasis In  the  Public  Health  Service  brought 
this  effort  to  an  untimely  standstill.  The 
National  Institutes  of  Health  fund  a  signifi- 
cant body  of  health-related  environmental 
research,  but  Uttle  of  It  appears  to  be  poUcy- 
related. 

The  Science  Information  Exchange  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  surveying  the  gen- 
eral field  of  Government-funded  research  for 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, found  (not  unexpectedly)  that  there 
were  heavy  concentrations  of  research  where 
Government  funding  was  heaviest — notably 
in  physical  science  and  the  biomedical  as- 
pects of  the  environment.  Government- 
funded  research  of  broadly  cross-disciplinary 
or  policy-oriented  character  appeared  to  be 
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almost  negligible  in  volimie  and  In  funding. 
It  is  probable  that  policy  problems  are  In- 
vestigated in  the  course  of  substantive  re- 
search; but  it  is  evident  that  we  have  not 
yet  made  a  conscious  decision  to  organize 
and  fund  the  ellort  which  students  of  envi- 
ronmental policy  and  management  see  as  the 
necessary  first  step  to  an  adequate  environ- 
mental information  system. 

To  provide  facilities  and  financial  support 
for  new  research  on  natural  systems,  environ- 
mental relationships  and  ecology  on  an  in- 
dependent, but  publicly  financed  basis,  a 
National  Institute  of  Ecology  has  been  pro- 
posed by  a  group  of  scientists  associated  with 
the  Ecological  Society  of  America  and  as- 
sisted by  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
The  functions  proposed  for  this  institute  are 
worth  restating  in  brief,  as  indicative  of  the 
contribution  that  ecologlsts  would  like  to 
make  toward  strengthening  the  Nation's  ca- 
pacity to  cope  with  its  environmental  prob- 
lems. Defining  ecology  to  be  "•  •  •  the 
scientific  study  of  llfe-in-euvlronment,"  the 
proponents  of  a  National  Institute  of  Ecol- 
ogy state  that  it  Is  needed  (1)  to  conduct 
large-scale  multi-disciplinary  field  research 
beyond  the  capacities  of  individual  research- 
en  or  research  Institutions,  (2)  to  provide 
a  central  ecological  data  bank  on  which  ecol- 
oglsts and  public  agencies  can  draw,  (3)  to 
coordinate  and  strengthen  activities  of  ecol- 
oglsts In  relation  to  ecological  issues  In  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  to  promote  the  infusion  of 
ecology  Into  general  education  at  all  levels, 
and  (4)  to  perform  advisory  services  for  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  on  action  programs 
affecting  the  environment.  The  principal 
purpose  of  the  proposed  Institute  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  study  public  policy  or  education, 
but  to  do  more  and  better  ecology. 

These  efforts  and  proposals,  and  many 
others  unreported  here,  are  constructive 
contributions  to  the  task  of  marshaling  the 
knowledge  needed  for  an  effective  national 
policy  for  the  environment.  They  do  not, 
however,  adJ  up  to  a  national  information 
system,  nor  do  they  necessarily  present  In- 
formation and  findings  relative  to  the  en- 
vlroimient  in  forms  suitable  for  review  and 
decision  by  the  Nation's  policymakers.  The 
ecological  research  and  surveys  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  in  the  89th 
Congress  would  have  established  a  national 
research  and  information  system  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Similar  proposals  have  been  Incorporated  in  a 
number  of  bills  Introduced  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress, including  S.  2805  by  Senators  Jackson 
and  Kuchel.  (See  app.  B.)  An  Important  dif- 
ference between  the  proposals  before  the  90th 
Congress  and  the  efforts  and  proposals  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraphs  Is  that  in 
pending  legislation  the  knowledge  assembled 
through  survey  and  research  would  be  sys- 
tematically related  to  official  reporting,  ap- 
praisal, and  review.  The  need  for  more  knowl- 
edge has  been  established  beyond  doubt.  But 
of  equal  and  perhaps  greater  Importance  at 
this  time  Is  the  establishment  of  a  system  to 
insure  that  existing  knowledge  and  new  find- 
ings will  be  organized  In  a  manner  suitable 
for  review  and  decision  as  matters  of  public 
poUcy. 

In  summary,  to  make  policy  effective 
through  action,  a  comprehensive  system  is 
required  for  the  assembly  and  reporting  of 
relevant  knowledge;  and  for  placing  before 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people 
for  public  decision,  the  alternative  courses 
of  action  that  this  knowledge  suggests.  With 
all  its  great  resources  for  research,  data  proc- 
essing, and  information  transmittal,  the 
United  States  has  yet  to  provide  the  financial 
support  and  operational  structure  that  would 
permit  these  resources  to  Implement  a  pub- 
lic policy  for  the  environment. 

4.  Facilitating  policy  choice 

The  problem  of  organizing  information  for 
purposes  of  policy-oriented  review  leads  di- 


rectly to  the  need  for  a  strategy  of  policy 
choice.  Environmental  policymaking  presents 
certain  organizational  diificulties.  It  must 
draw  heavily  upon  scientific  information  and 
yet  it  embraces  important  considerations  and 
issues  that  are  extraneous  to  science  policy. 
Insofar  as  environmental  ptollcy  is  dependent 
upon  scientific  information,  it  Is  handi- 
capped by  the  insufficiency  of  the  research 
effort  and  the  inadequacies  of  loformation 
handling  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. In  a  review  of  U.S.  science  policy  by 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  the  European  examiners 
cited  environmental  problems  as  one  of  the 
areas  of  Inquiry  that  American  science  was 
not  well  organized  to  attack.  The  criticism 
was  directed  not  at  the  accomplishments  of 
American  science  in  support  of  major  tech- 
nical undertakings;  it  was  instead  concerned 
with  the  absence  of  a  system  and  a  strategy 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
environment,  and  of  social  relationships  and 
behavior,  on  a  scale  which  their  compre- 
hensive and  complex  subject  matters  require. 

Insofar  as  science  is  an  element  in  environ- 
mental policymaking,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  afiords  a  mechanism  for  en- 
listing the  resources  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity, for  establishing  study  groups  and 
advisory  panels  on  specific  issues,  and  for 
presenting  their  recommendations  to  the 
President.  In  the  coordination  of  scientific 
aspects  of  environmental  policy,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Science  and  Technology,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, is  the  more  general  of  several  co- 
ordlnative  or  advisory  bodies  in  the  executive 
branch.  (See  app.  C.)  The  establishment  of 
special  councils  for  marine  resources  and 
engineering  development,  for  water  resources, 
for  recreation  and  natiu-al  beauty,  among 
other  purposes,  complicates  to  some  extent 
the  function  of  policy  advice.  None  of  these 
bodies  are  constituted  to  look  at  man-en- 
vironment relations  as  a  whole;  none  provide 
an  overview;  none  appear  fully  to  answer  the 
need  for  a  system  to  enable  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  electorate  to  consider 
alternative  solutions  to  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

Possible  answers  to  the  need  for  a  system  to 
assist  national  policy  choice  may  be  foiind 
In  legislative  proposals  to  create  councils  on 
envlroiunental  quality  or  councils  of  eco- 
logical advisers.  These  councils  are  conceived 
as  bridges  between  the  functions  of  en- 
vironmental surveillance,  research,  and  an- 
alysis, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  policy- 
making functions  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  other.  The  particular  and 
indispensable  contribution  of  the  Council  to 
environmental  policy  would  be  twofold.  The 
first  would  be,  using  S.  2805  for  purposes  of 
Illustration,  "•  •  'to  study  and  analyze  en- 
vironmental trends  and  the  factors  that 
effect  these  trends,  relating  each  area  of 
study  and  analysis  to  the  conservation,  social, 
economic,  and  health  goals  of  this  Nation." 
Most  proiKisals  call  for  a  report  on  the  state 
of  the  environment  from  the  Council  to  the 
President  and  from  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress. S.  2805,  for  example,  states  that  the 
Oouncil  shall  provide  advice  and  assLstanoe 
to  the  President  in  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional policies,  and  that  it  shall  also  make 
Information  available  to  the  public.  The  bill 
further  provides  that  "•  •  •  The  Council 
shall  periodically  review  and  appraise  new 
and  existing  programs  and  activities  carried 
out  directly  by  Federal  agencies  or  through 
financial  assistance  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  President." 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  Council's 
functions  several  Inferences  may  be  drawn. 
First,  the  proposed  environmental  advisory 
councils  sure  not  science  advisory  bodies.  They 
are  instructed  in  pending  legislative  pro- 
posals to  take  specified  factors,  including 
the  scientific,  into  account  In  the  course  of 
their  analysis  and  recommendations  on  en- 


vironmental policy  issues.  Second,  the  coun- 
cils are  not  primarily  research  or  investigat- 
ing bodies  even  though  they  have  Important 
Investigatory  functions.  They  are  essentially 
policy-facilitating  bodies.  Third,  their  func- 
tions are  those  of  analysis,  review,  and  re- 
porting. Their  nearest  functional  counter- 
part is  probably  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Fourth  and  finally,  councils  on  the 
environment,  such  as  prop>osed  by  some  of 
the  measures  listed  in  appendix  B,  must  be 
located  at  the  highest  political  levels  if  their 
advisory  and  coordlnatlve  roles  ue  to  be 
played  effectively.  For  this  reason  the  pro- 
posals have  generally  established  the  Council 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  How- 
ever, the  Technology  Assessment  Board 
proposed  by  Representative  Emlllo  Q.  Dad- 
darlo,  which  would  perform  many  functions 
similar  to  those  of  the  environmental  coun- 
cils, would  be  an  Independent  body  respon- 
sible primarily  to  the  Congress. 

ThU  brings  the  discussion  to  the  role  of 
the  Congress  in  fcMSllitatlug  policy  choice. 
Some  have  found  the  formal  conunlttee 
structure  of  the  Congress  to  be  poorly  suited 
to  the  consideration  of  environmental  policy 
questions.  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  has  pro- 
posed a  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  on 
Technology  and  the  Human  EInvlronment  to 
facilitate  consideration  of  related  environ- 
mental issues  that  would  normally  be  di- 
vided among  a  number  of  Senate  committees. 
Others  have  proposed  that  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Environment,  representative  of 
the  principal  committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  concerned  with  environmental 
policy  Issues,  should  be  established  to  review 
a  proposed  annual  or  biennial  report  of  the 
President  on  the  state  of  the  environment. 
Many  Congressmen,  however,  feel  that  the 
policy  of  establishing  new  committees  to  deal 
with  each  new  problem  area  should  be  re- 
sisted and  that  the  present  committees 
should  assume  their  legislative  and  oversight 
responsibilities  in  this  area.  Meanwhile  the 
informal  and  practical  operations  of  legisla- 
tive business  permits  the  present  standing 
committees  to  function  with  remarkable 
speed  and  dexterity  where  the  will  to  legis- 
late exists. 

In  sunomary,  policy  effectiveness  on  en- 
vironmental Issues  will  require  some  form  of 
high-level  agency  in  the  executive  branch 
for  reviewing  and  reporting  on  the  state  of 
the  environment.  No  existing  body  seems 
appropriate  for  this  function.  To  meet  this 
need,  and  under  various  names,  a  council 
for  the  environment  has  been  suggested  and 
has  been  incorporated  in  numerous  legisla- 
tive proposals.  Provision  for  a  policy  assist- 
ing body  in  the  executive  branch  suggests  to 
some  the  desirability  of  a  comparable  com- 
mittee in  the  Congress. 

5.  National  policy  and  international 
cooperation 

In  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  at 
Glnssboro  State  College  on  June  4,  1968, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  called  for  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  "international 
coimcil  on  the  human  environment."  The 
ecological  research  and  surveys  bill  first 
offered  In  1965  by  Senator  Gaylcrd  Nelson 
authorized  participation  by  the  United  States 
with  "other  governments  and  International 
bodies  m  environmental  research."  Similarly, 
S.  2805  and  other  pending  measures  au- 
thorize "•  •  •  environmental  research  In 
surrounding  oceans  and  In  other  countries  In 
cooperation  with  appropriate  departments 
or  agencies  of  such  countries  or  with  coordi- 
nating International  organizations  •  ♦  •." 

These  and  other  expressions  of  the  will- 
ingness and  Intent  of  the  United  States  to 
cooperate  with  other  nations  and  with  in- 
ternational organizations  on  matters  of  en- 
vironmental research  and  policy  reinforce 
the  argviment  for  a  national  environmental 
policy.  Although  the  United  States  could  co- 
operate internationally  on  many  specific  is- 
sues without  a  national  policy,  it  could  do 
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so  more  eSecUvely  and  oomprAhezulvely  U 
its  own  general  position  on  environmental 
policy  were  lorm&lly  and  publicly  enunciated. 
Tbe  United  States,  as  tbe  greatest  user  ot 
natural  resources  and  manipulator  of  nature 
in  all  history,  lias  a  large  and  obvious  stake 
in  t^e  protection  and  wise  management  ol 
man-environment  relatlonatiips  everywhere. 
Its  International  Interests  in  the  oceanic, 
polar,  and  outer  space  environments  are  clear. 
Elective  international  environmental  control 
would,  under  most  foreseeable  contingencies, 
be  In  the  interest  oX  the  United  States,  and 
could  hardly  be  prejudicial  to  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  any  nation.  American  Interests 
and  American  leadership  would,  however, 
be  greatly  strengthened  If  the  Nation's  oom- 
miunent  to  a  sound  environmental  policy  at 
home  ware  clear. 

PAXT  n.  QxnsnoNs  or  uiPLUcKirrATiojT 

What  significance  would  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  environment  hold  for 
the  future  of  government  In  the  United 
States?  At  the  least,  it  would  signify  a  de- 
termination by  th«  American  people  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  future  manage- 
ment of  their  environment.  It  would  not 
imply  an  all-lnclualve  Federal  or  even  gov- 
ernmental environmental  administration. 
The  task  to  too  widespread,  multitudinous, 
and  diverse  to  be  wholly  performed  by  any 
single  agency  or  Instrumentality.  There  are 
Important  roles  to  be  played  at  every  level 
of  government  and  In  many  sectors  of  the 
nongovernmental  economy.  Nevertheless  a 
new  policy,  and  partlciilarly  a  major  one,  to 
certain  to  arouse  some  apprehensions. 

In  the  Federal  agencies,  among  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  In  State  govern- 
ments, and  among  businesses  whose  activities 
Impinge  directly  upon  the  environment  and 
natural  resources,  there  would  be  under- 
standable concern  as  to  what  changes  for 
them  might  be  implicit  In  a  national  policy 
for  the  environment.  The  objection  is  cer- 
tain to  be  raised  that  Qovemment  is  already 
too  large  and  that  there  are  already  too  many 
agencies  trying  to  manage  the  environment. 
"Please — not  one  more,"  will  be  an  oft-re- 
peated plea.  These  fears,  however,  are  largely 
those  that  always  accompfiny  a  new  public 
effort  regardless  of  Its  purpose,  direction,  or 
ultimate  benefit.  Very  few  people  oppose.  In 
principle,  public  action  on  behalf  of  quality 
In  the  environment.  It  Is  implementation 
that  raises  questions  and  arouses  apprehen- 
sion. 

It  would  be  unconvincing  to  assert  that 
no  interest,  enterprise,  or  activity  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  national  environmental 
quality  effort.  There  Is  no  area  of  public 
policy  that  does  not  Impose  obligations  upon, 
nor  limit  the  latitude  for  action  of  Impor- 
tant sectors  of  society.  But  while  activities 
harmful  to  man's  needs  and  enjoyments  In 
the  environment  must  necessarily  be  curbed, 
it  is  also  true  that  all  Americans,  without 
exception,  would  benefit  from  an  effective 
national  environmental  policy.  In  brief,  al- 
though aU  would  benefit,  a  relative  few 
might  be  required  to  make  adjustment*  In 
business  procedures  or  in  technological  ap- 
plications. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  a  report  on  the 
need  for  a  national  policy  for  the  environ- 
ment would  be  incomplete  if  It  did  not  raise, 
at  least  for  purposes  of  discussion,  some 
major  questions  that  the  establishment  as 
such  a  policy  would  imply.  Thsse  are  mainly 
questions  of  how  a  dedaton  to  establish  a 
national  policy  would  be  Implemented  In 
practice.  They  are  questions  to  be  answered  by 
the  Congress  and  by  the  President.  But  in 
their  answers,  the  policy-determining 
branches  of  Qovemment  will  need  to  con- 
alder  a  number  of  Issues  subsidiary  to  those 
major  questions. 

To  better  illustrate  the  Issues  Involved  in 
these  questions,  reference  will  be  mad«  to 
S.  3806.  No  claim  of  special  priority  Is  im- 
plied by  these  r«ferences.  Many  of  the  bUls 


now  pending  on  this  issue  have  similar  pro- 
viiilons.  Any  one  bill  might  serve  as  wall 
as  any  other. 

1.  What  are  the  dimeTisiOTu  of  an  environ- 
mental policy  arui  how  are  they  distin- 
guishable from  other  areas  of  national 
concern? 

Thto  is  the  fundamental  question.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Its 
metes  and  bounds  could  be  defined  more 
clearly  than  those  of  the  more  familiar  policy 
areas  of  national  defense,  foreign  relations, 
civil  rights,  public  health,  or  employment 
security.  The  field  of  definition  can  be  nar- 
rowed, however,  by  identifying  those  con- 
cepts with  which  it  might  be  confused  but 
from  which  it  should  be  clearly  distinguished. 

Environmental  policy,  broadly  construed. 
Is  concerned  with  the  maintenance  and  man- 
agement of  those  IKe-support  syst«na — 
natural  and  man  made — upon  which  the 
health,  happiness,  economic  welfare,  and 
physical  survival  of  human  beings  depend. 
(See  app.  D.)  The  quaUty  of  the  environ- 
ment, m  the  full  and  complex  meaning  of 
this  term,  is  therefore  the  subject  matter  of 
environmental  policy.  The  term  embraces 
aspects  of  other  areas  of  rested  policy  or  civic 
action,  and  it  Is  important  that  environ- 
mental policy  and  environmental  quality, 
in  the  broad  sense,  be  distinguished  from 
these  related  but  sometimes  dissimilar  pol- 
icies or  movements. 

Environmental  policy  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  efforts  to  preserve  natural  or 
historical  aspects  of  the  environment  In  a 
perpetually  unaltered  state.  Environmental 
quality  deos  not  mean  indiscriminate  pres- 
ervation, but  it  does  Imply  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  alternative  means  of  meeting  hu- 
man needs  before  sacrificing  natural  species 
or  environments  to  other  competing  de- 
mands. 

Environmental  quality  Is  not  Identical  with 
any  of  the  several  schools  of  natural  re- 
sources conservation.  A  national  environ- 
mental policy  would  however,  necessarily 
be  concerned  with  natural  resource  issues. 
But  the  total  environmental  needs  of  man — 
ethical,  esthetic,  physical,  and  Intellectual, 
as  well  as  economic — must  also  be  taken  Into 
account. 

Environmental  policy  to  not  merely  the 
application  of  science  and  technology  to 
problems  of  the  environment.  It  Includes  a 
broader  range  of  considerations.  For  thto 
reason  S.  2806,  In  proposing  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  does  not  stipulate 
that  Its  five  mfOmbers  be  scientists,  although 
it  obviously  wotild  not  preclude  scientists 
among  them. 

One  of  the  few  differences  In  emphasto 
among  the  environmental  policy  bUto  now 
before  the  Congress  has  to  do  with  the  role 
of  ecologtots  and  of  the  science  of  ecology  In 
the  shaping  of  national  policy.  The  need  for 
a  greatly  eqwnded  program  of  national  as- 
sistance for  ecological  research  and  educa- 
tion cannot  be  doubted  by  anyone  familiar 
with  present  trends  In  the  environment.  The 
science  of  ecology  can  provide  many  of  the 
principal  Ingredients  for  the  foundation  of 
a  national  policy  for  the  environment.  But 
national  policy  for  the  environment  Involves 
more  than  applied  ecology,  it  embraces  more 
than  any  one  science  and  more  than  science 
In  the  general  sense. 

The  dimensions  of  environmental  policy 
are  broader  than  any  but  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  policy  areas.  The  scope  and  com- 
plexities of  environmental  policy  greatly 
exceed  the  range  and  character  of  Issues  con- 
sidered, for  example,  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  One  may  therefore  conjec- 
ture, without  derogation  to  the  unquestlon- 
abla  importance  of  the  economic  advisory 
function,  that  a  council  on  the  environment 
would.  In  time,  perhaps  eqruil  and  even  ex- 
ceed in  lnfl\ience  and  importance  any  of  the 
speclallaed  oonclllar  bodies  now  in  extotence. 
For  thto  reason  Its  mambenhlp  should  be 


br^dly  representative  of  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  national  interests  in  man-environ- 
mant  relationships.  The  ultimate  scope  of 
environmental  policy,  and  the  relationship  of 
a  high-level  implementing  council  to  exist- 
ing councils,  commissions,  and  advisory 
agencies,  are  not  questions  that  can  be,  or 
need  to  be,  decided  now,  nor  even  at  the 
time  that  a  national  policy  may  be  adopted 
The  important  consideration  is  to  develop  a 
policy  and  to  provide  a  means  that  will  per- 
mit Its  objectives  to  be  considered  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
executive  agencies.  If  we  wait  until  we  are 
certain  of  the  dimensions  of  environmental 
policy  and  of  how  it  will  relate  to  other  re- 
sponsibilities and  functions  of  Oovernment, 
our  assurance  wlU  be  of  no  practical  value.  It 
will  have  come  too  late  to  be  of  much  help. 
2.    Upon    what    considerations    ar^d    value 

should   a   national  environmental  policy 

be  based? 

If  it  to  ethical  for  man  to  value  hto  chances 
for  survival,  to  hope  for  a  decent  life  for  his 
deacendants,  to  respect  the  value  that  other 
men  place  upon  their  lives,  and  to  want  to 
obtain  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer  without 
prejudicing  equal  opportunities  for  others, 
then  the  cornerstone  of  environmental  pol- 
icy to  ethical.  That  cornerstone  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  environment  in  which  human 
life  to  not  only  possible,  but  may  be  lived 
with  the  fullest  possible  measures  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  health,  and  esthetic  satisfac- 
tion that  can  be  found.  No  government  is 
able  to  guarantee  that  these  values  can  be 
realized,  but  goverimient  to  able  to  assist 
greatly  In  the  maintenance  of  an  environ- 
ment where  such  values  are  at  least  realiz- 
able. 

Ethics,  like  justice,  to  not  easily  qxiantifl- 
ahle,  yet  few  would  argue  that  society  should 
not  seek  to  establish  justice  because  Justice 
cannot  be  adeqxiately  defined  or  quantified. 
Environmental  policy  to  a  point  at  which 
scientific,  humanistic,  political,  and  econom- 
ic considerations  must  be  weighed,  evalu- 
ated, aiul  hopefully  reconciled.  Hard  choices 
are  inherent  In  many  policy  Issues.  The 
sacrifice  of  a  plant  or  animal  species,  for 
example,  or  of  a  unique  ecosystem  ought 
not  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  short-run 
economy,  convenience,  or  expediency.  The 
philosophy  of  reverence  for  life  would  be  an 
appropriate  guiding  ethic  for  a  policy  that 
must  at  times  lead  to  a  decision  as  to  which 
of  two  forms  of  life  must  give  way  to  a 
larger  purpose. 

The  natural  environment  has  been  basi- 
cally "friendly"  toward  man.  Man's  survival 
is  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  this  en- 
vironment, but  not  upon  the  vmaltered  op- 
eration of  all  of  Its  myriad  components. 
Pathogenic  micro -organlsmw,  for  example, 
are  not  reverenced  by  man.  Protection 
against  them  to  a  major  task  of  environ- 
mental health  and  medicine.  But  even  here, 
re^MCt  for  the  Incredible  variety,  resilience, 
and  complexity  of  nature  to  a  value  that 
environ  mental  policy  would  be  wise  to  con- 
serve. Frontal  attacks  upon  man's  environ- 
mental enemies  or  competitors,  identified  as 
pathogens  or  as  "pests."  have  miscarried  too 
often  to  encourage  the  thought  that  direct 
aetlon  on  threats  in  the  environment  are 
always  wise,  economical,  or  effective. 

The  range  of  values  to  be  served  by  en- 
vlroimiental  poUcy  is  broad  and  an  indication 
of  how  its  scope  might  be  defined  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  provtolons  of  S.  2805  which 
specify  the  considerations  to  which  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  shotild 
respond:  "Each  member  shall,  as  a  result  of 
training,  experience,  or  attainments,  be  pro- 
fessionally qualified  to  analyze  and  inter- 
pret environmental  trends  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  and  shall  be  conscious  of  and 
responsive  to  the  scientific,  economic,  social, 
esthetic,  and  cultural  needs  and  Interests  of 
thto  Nation." 

The  assessment  and  Infrpretatlon  of  these 
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needs  and  Interests  to  obviously  a  function 
that  the  members  of  the  Council  would  have 
to  perform  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  No 
more  than  in  the  election  of  legislators  or  In 
the  appointment  of  judges,  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  stipulate  how  these  or  other  values 
should  be  understood  and  weighted.  The 
reputations  and  characters  of  the  Individuals 
tppolnted  to  the  Council  would  offer  the  best 
indication  of  how  the  specifications  of  the  law 
might  be  construed.  But  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Council  need  not  be  wholly 
subjective  or  based  upon  speculative  data. 
The  methods  of  systems  analysis,  cybernetics, 
telemetry,  photogrammetry,  electronic  and 
sstelllte  surveillance,  and  computer  tech- 
nology are  now  being  applied  to  a  wide  range 
of  environmental  relatloitshlps.  New  statis- 
tical and  computerized  simulation  techniques 
are  rapidly  bringing  ecology  from  what  has 
been  described  as  "one  of  the  most  unsophis- 
ticated of  the  sciences,"  to  what  may  become 
one  of  the  most  complex,  intellectually  de- 
manding, and  conceptually  powerful  of  the 
actences. 

In  brief,  the  values  and  considerations  upon 
which  a  national  environmental  policy 
should  be  based  should  be  no  less  extensive 
than  the  values  and  considerations  that  men 
seek  to  realize  In  the  environment.  In  the 
interpretation  of  these  values  and  considera- 
tions science  can  play  a  role  of  great  impor- 
tance. But  neither  science,  nor  any  other 
field  of  knowledge  or  experience,  can  provide 
all  of  the  criteria  upon  which  environmental 
policies  are  based.  The  full  range  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  contributions  of  all  of  the  sci- 
entific and  humanistic  disciplines  afford  the 
Informational  background  against  which 
value  judgments  on  environmental  policy 
may  most  wtoely  be  made. 

J.  now  Should  the  Information  Needed  for  a 

National  Environmental  PoUcy  Be  Obtained 

and  VtilltedT 

Of  all  major  questions  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  environmental  policy,  this  one  Is  prob- 
ably the  least  difficult.  It  to  In  part  a  tech- 
nical question;  yet  to  describe  It  as  techni- 
cal to  not  to  suggest  that  It  can  be  easily  an- 
swered. There  to  no  present  system  for  bring- 
ing together,  analyzing,  collating.  Interpret- 
ing, and  disseminating  existing  information 
on  the  environment.  There  Is  accordingly 
no  reliable  way  of  ascertaining  what  aspects 
of  man-environment  relationships  are  unre- 
searehed  or  hitherto  unidentified.  The  ques- 
tion to  less  difficult  than  others  primarily  be- 
cause It  to  clearly  possible  to  design  an  In- 
formation system,  to  fund  Its  Implementa- 
tion, and  to  put  It  Into  effect.  The  particu- 
lar form  in  which  the  data  should  finally 
appear,  and  the  method  of  its  subsequent  dis- 
position are  more  problematic. 

Title  I  of  8.  2808,  and  other  measures  pro- 
posed on  behalf  of  a  national  environmental 
policy,  make  provision  for  the  functions  of 
Information  gathering,  storage  and  retrieval, 
dissemination,  and  for  enlarging  the  avail- 
able Information  through  assistance  to  re- 
search and  training.  The  detailed  provtolons 
of  8.  2806  on  an  environmental  information 
system  are  n\imerous  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  The  significant  feature  of  these 
provisions  Is  that  they  create  an  Information 
«y»tem  designed  and  Intended  to  serve  the 
policymaking  processes  of  government. 

Most  of  the  environmental  quality  bills 
place  thto  Information  function  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But 
they  relate  Its  data-gathering  functions  to 
those  of  other  Federal  agencies  and  they  pro- 
vide for  the  transmittal  of  Its  findings  to  a 
high-level  reviewing  body  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  In  the  provtolon  for 
organizing  environmental  Information  Into 
a  form  that  is  usable  for  policy  formation, 
thto  proposal  represents  a  step  toward  greater 
rstlonaUty  in  government  and  toward  the 
more  effective  use  of  modem  information  sya- 
t«ns  and  technology  to  serve  public  purpoeee. 


3.  How  should  the  information  needed  for  a 

national  environmental  policy  be  obtained 

andutilizedT 

Some  Innovation  and  restructuring  of 
policy-forming  institutions  will  be  required 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  a  national  en- 
vironmental policy.  Our  present  govern- 
mental organization  has  not  been  designed 
to  deal  with  environmental  policy  In  any 
basic  or  coherent  manner.  (See  app.  C.)  The 
extent  to  which  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion may  be  necessary  cannot  be  determined 
absolutely  In  advance  of  experience.  But  It 
does  seem  probable  that  some  new  facility  at 
the  highest  levels  of  policy  formulation  will 
be  needed  to  provide  a  point  at  which  en- 
vironmental policy  Issues  cutting  across  tbe 
jurisdictional  lines  of  existing  agencies  can 
be  identified  and  analyzed,  and  at  which  the 
complex  problems  involved  In  man's  relation- 
ships with  his  environment  can  be  reduced 
to  questions  and  tosues  capable  ot  being 
studied,  debated,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people.  As  we  have  seen,  some  of  the  bllto  on 
environmental  policy  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
(see  app.  B)  provide  a  point  of  focus  for  thto 
new  area  of  policy  through  a  high-level  board 
or  council.  Many  of  these  bills  provide  for 
periodic  reports  on  the  state  of  the  environ- 
ment to  the  poUcy-determlnlng  Institutions 
of  the  Nation — the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress— and,  as  these  reports  are  matters  of 
public  record,  to  the  American  people  who 
must  be  the  final  judges  of  the  level  of  en- 
vironmental quaUty  they  are  willing  to  sup- 
port. 

As  noted  In  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
Improved  facilities  for  the  finding,  analysto 
and  presentation  of  pertinent  factual  data 
are  needed.  A  vast  amoimt  of  data  Is  now 
collected  by  Federal  agencies  and  by  private 
research  organizations;  but  this  data  to  un- 
even In  Its  coverage  of  the  various  aspects 
of  environmental  policy.  For  example,  there 
Is  a  superabundance  of  technical  Informa- 
tion on  some  aspects  of  environmental  pol- 
lution, but  comparatively  little  research  on 
the  social  and  political  aspects  of  environ- 
mental policy.  Much  of  the  data  now  avail- 
able to  in  a  form  unsuitable  for  policy  pur- 
poses. The  sheer  mass  of  data,  much  of  it 
highly  technical  on  certain  major  environ- 
mental problems,  to  a  serious  impediment  to 
Its  use.  For  thto  reason,  the  legislative  pro- 
posals on  national  environmental  policy  pro- 
vide a  system  for  reinforcing,  supplement- 
ing, and  corretotlng  the  flow  of  Information 
on  the  state  of  the  environment. 

These  two  major  needs,  (a)  a  high-level 
reviewing  Emd  reporting  agency  and  (b)  an 
Information  gathering  and  organizing  system, 
are  the  essential  structural  Innovations  pro- 
posed In  bills  now  before  the  Congress  for 
Implementing  a  national  environmental  pol- 
icy. Would  these  additions  to  the  present 
structure  of  government  be  sufficient  to  im- 
plement a  national  environmental  quality 
program  and  how  In  particular  wo\iId  the  pro- 
posed high  level  Council  be  related  to  other 
atcencles  In  the  federal  structure  of  govern- 
ment? 

New  policies  and  programs  Imply  struc- 
tures appropriate  to  their  functions  and  may 
call  for  new  relationships  among  existing 
agencies.  To  construct  a  comprehensive 
structure  for  environmental  admlnto- 
tratlon  will  require  time,  and  mean- 
while the  need  for  leadership  In  Informing 
the  people  and  In  formulating  policy  rec- 
ommendations and  alternatives  grows  more 
urgent.  It  Is  for  thto  reason  that  some  of 
the  measures  which  have  been  Introduced 
propose  that  a  Council  for  Environmental 
Quality  be  established  In  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  In  effect,  the  Council 
would  be  acting  as  agent  for  the  Preeldent. 
It  would  need  Information  from  the  various 
Federal  departments,  oomissions,  and  Inde- 


pendent agendes  that,  under  prevailing  or- 
ganization, It  oould  not  as  easily  obtain  If 
It  were  located  at  a  levd  coequal  or  sub- 
ordinate to  the  divisions  of  Oovernment 
whose  programs  It  must  review.  Reinforcing 
this  consideration  to  the  distribution  of  en- 
vironmental-affecting aotlvltlaa  among  al- 
most every  Federal  agency. 

Objection  may  be  raised  that  there  are 
already  too  many  councils  and  commltteea 
eetabltohed  In  the  Executive  Office  of  tbe 
President.  Some  students  of  public  admin- 
istration argue  that  a  simplification  of  struc- 
ture and  a  clarification  of  existing  responsi- 
bilities should  take  p»recedent  over  any  new 
programs  or  agencies.  The  answer  to  thto  ob- 
jection lies  in  an  assessment  of  relative  pri- 
orities. Is  each  of  the  councils  or  comparable 
agencies  now  esbablished  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  more  Important,  of 
greater  urgency,  or  of  more  direct  bearing 
upon  the  public  welfare,  than  the  proposed 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality?  What 
criteria  Indicate  how  many  conclllar  bodies 
are  "too  many"?  These  questions  are  not 
merely  rhetorical.  Although  they  cannot  be 
answered  here,  they  are  obviously  germane 
to  the  Issue  of  governmental  organization 
and  to  the  way  In  which  national  environ- 
mental policy  to  formulated  and  made  effec- 
tive. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  of  a  major 
restructuring  of  the  Federal  departments  In 
which  public  responsibility  for  the  quality  of 
the  environment  would,  like  defense  or  for- 
eign reUtlons,  become  a  major  focus  for  pub- 
lic policy.  Proposals  tending  In  this  direction 
and  chiefly  affecting  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  have  been  made  over  several  decades. 
A  prominent  news  magazine  took  up  thto 
line  of  reasoning  In  a  recent  editorial  de- 
claring that  "•  •  •  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior ought  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  En- 
vironment." But  a  major  restructuring  of 
functions  In  the  Federal  administrative  es- 
tabltohment  cannot  be  accompltohed  easily 
or  rapidly.  Such  a  development  would  be 
most  plausible  as  a  part  of  a  more  general 
restructuring  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
multiplication  of  high-level  oouncUs  and  in- 
teragency committees  may  Indicate  that  a  re- 
structiuring  to  needed.  (See  app.  C.)  Some 
of  the  complexity  of  present  arrangement* 
for  policy  formulation  and  review  reflects 
the  confusion  often  attending  a  transition 
from  one  set  of  organizing  concepts  to 
another. 

Among  the  concepts  that  have  been  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  burden  of  the  Presiden- 
tial office  and  to  provide  a  more  simple  and 
flexible  administrative  structure,  Is  that  of 
the  "superdepartment."  One  of  these  agen- 
cies alretuly  exists  as  the  Department  of 
Defense.  A  Department  of  the  Environment 
might  be  another.  The  substance  and  charac- 
ter of  the  organizational  changes  that  super- 
departments  might  imply  are  germane  to  a 
discussion  of  enviroimiental  administration, 
but  they  require  no  further  exploration  in 
this  report  beyond  the  following  three  points: 
First,  they  would  be  fewer  In  number  than 
present  departments,  probably  no  more  than 
seven  to  nine;  second,  they  would  be  oriented 
broadly  to  services  performed  for  the  entire 
population,  and  third,  they  would  be  pton- 
nlng  and  coordlnatlve  rather  than  directly 
operational,  assimilng,  to  some  degree,  cer- 
tain of  the  tasks  that  now  fall  heavily  on  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

There  may  be  another  answer  to  the  need 
for  a  more  effective  review  and  coordination 
of  related  functions  in  diverse  agencies  In  the 
concept  of  "horizontal  authority"  or  matrix 
organization.  Thto  organizational  arrange- 
ment has  been  employed  In  multifunctional, 
cross-bureau,  projects  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  In  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Under  a  temporary 
structure  for  project  management.  It  struc- 
tures across  normal  hlerarchal  lines  and 
working  relationships  among  tbe  necessary 
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personnel  and  skills.  The  concept  might  be 
applicable  to  Interagency  attack  upon  specific 
problems  of  environmental  policy. 

Review  of  national  policy,  and  revision  If 
and  when  needed,  are  functions  that  the 
Congress  performs  for  all  major  policies  of 
Government.  The  device  of  an  annual  or  bien- 
nial report  from  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  state  of  the  environment  offers 
the  logical  occasion  for  an  examination  by  the 
Congress,  not  only  of  the  substance  of  the 
President's  message,  but  of  national  policy 
Itself.  In  many  respects,  the  transmission  of 
an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  environ- 
ment accompanied  by  a  clear  and  concise 
statement  of  the  Nation's  goals,  needs,  and 
policies  In  managing  the  environment  could 
attain  many  of  the  ends  sought  by  those 
who  propoee  reorganization. 

StTMMATION 

Although  historically  the  Nation  has  had 
no  considered  policy  for  its  environment,  the 
unprecedented  pressures  of  population  and 
the  impact  of  science  and  technology  make 
a  policy  necessary  today.  The  expression  "en- 
vironmental quality"  symbolizes  the  com- 
plex and  Interrelating  aspects  of  man's  de- 
pendence upon  his  environment.  Through 
science,  we  now  understand,  far  better  than 
our  forebears  could,  the  nature  of  man-en- 
vironment relationships.  The  evidence  requir- 
ing timely  public  action  is  clear.  The  Nation 
has  overdrawn  its  bank  account  in  life-sus- 
taining natural  elements.  For  these  ele- 
ments— air,  water,  soil,  and  living  space — 
technology  at  present  provides  no  substi- 
tutes. Past  neglect  and  carelessness  are  now 
costing  us  dearly,  not  merely  In  opportuni- 
ties foregone.  In  Impairment  of  health,  and 
in  discomfort  and  inconvenience,  but  In  a 
demand  upon  tax  dollars,  upon  personal  In- 
comes, and  upon  corporate  earnings.  The 
longer  we  delay  meeting  our  environmental 
responsibilities,  the  longer  the  growing  list 
of  "Interest  charges"  in  environmental  de- 
terioration will  run.  The  cost  of  remedial 
action  and  of  getting  onto  a  sound  basis 
for  the  future  will  never  be  less  than  It  is 
today. 

Natural  beauty  and  urban  esthetics  would 
be  important  byproducts  of  an  environment- 
al quality  program.  They  are  worthy  public 
objectives  In  their  own  right.  But  the  com- 
pelling reasons  for  an  environmental  quality 
program  are  more  deeply  based.  The  survival 
of  man,  In  a  world  In  which  dec-^ncy  and 
dignity  are  possible,  is  the  basic  reason  for 
bringing  man's  Impact  on  his  environment 
under  informed  and  responsible  control.  The 
economic  costs  of  maintaining  a  life-sus- 
taining environment  are  unavoidable.  We 
have  not  understood  the  necessity  for  re- 
specting the  limited  capacities  of  nature  In 
accommodating  Itself  to  man's  exactions,  nor 
have  we  properly  calculated  the  cost  of  adap- 
tation to  deteriorating  conditions.  In  our 
management  of  the  environment  we  have 
exceeded  its  adaptive  and  recuperative  powers 
and  In  one  form  or  another  must  now  pay 
directly  the  costs  of  obtaining  air,  water, 
soil,  and  living  space  in  quantities  and  quali- 
ties sufficient  to  our  needs.  Economic  good 
sense  requires  the  declaration  of  a  policy  and 
the  establishment  of  an  environmental  qual- 
ity program  now.  Today  we  have  the  option 
of  channeling  some  of  our  wealth  Into  the 
protection  of  our  future.  If  we  fail  to  do  this 
In  an  adequate  and  timely  manner  we  may 
find  ourselves  confronted,  even  In  this  gener- 
ation, with  environmental  catastrophe  that 
could  render  our  wealth  meaningless  and 
Which  no  amount  of  money  could  ever  cure. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)  (by  request) : 
S.  1217.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  within  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  tlie  State 
of  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  myself,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  declare  that  certain  federally 
owned  lands  within  the  White  Earth  Res- 
ervation shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe,  and  for  other  purpases. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  executive  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  accompany 
the  proposal  and  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  1,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Ms.  PnEsmENx:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  declare  that  cer- 
tain federally  owned  lands  within  the  White 
Earth  Reservation  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  proposed  bill  transfers  the  beneficial 
Interest  to  approximately  28,700  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  submarglnal  land  within  the 
White  Earth  Reservation  to  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe  with  the  title  to  be  held  In 
trust  by  the  United  States.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides protection  to  any  person  who  may  have 
vested  rights  in  the  land.  It  further  provides 
that  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  will  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  the  value  of  the 
beneficial  Interest  conveyed  should  or  should 
not  be  set  off  against  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  Government  determined  by 
the  CommiSoion. 

These  lands  were  originally  trlbally  owned, 
but  they  were  allotted  under  the  allotment 
acts  and  subsequently  passed  from  Indian 
ownership.  They  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States  during  the  middle  1930*3  under  Title 
n  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
(48  Stat.  200),  and  subsequent  relief  acts  at 
a  cost  of  $175,664.  The  purchase  of  the  sub- 
marglnal land  was  but  a  small  part  of  the 
submarglnal  land  program  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  benefit  of  In- 
dians. 

In  Circular  No.  1,  Issued  on  June  7,  1934. 
by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, to  govern  the  acquisition  of  submar- 
glnal lands,  It  is  stated  that  the  land  ac- 
quisition program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  of  three  major  types,  the 
third  type  being  "Demonstration  Indian 
lands  projects,"  which  would  Include  lands 
to  be  purchased  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians.  It  was  farther  stated  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  programs  Include  "Improve- 
ments of  the  economic  and  social  status  of 
'Industrially  stranded  population  groups',  oc- 
cupying es-sentlally  rural  areas,  Including  re- 
adjustment and  rehabilitation  of  Indian 
population  by  acqiiisition  of  lands  to  enable 
them  to  make  appropriate  and  constructively 
planned  use  of  combined  land  areas  in  units 
suited  to  their  needs."  The  circular  set  forth 
the  following  five  types  of  demonstration 
Indism  areas  to  be  included  in  the  program: 
(1)  checkerboarded  areas;  (2)  watershed  or 
wat-er  control  areas;  (3)  additional  lands  to 
supplement  Inadequate  reservations;  (4) 
lands  for  homeless  Indian  bands  or  commu- 
nities now  forming  acute  relief  problems;  and 
(5)  lands  needed  for  proper  control  of  grass- 
ing areas. 


In  a  memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  Federal  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  ap- 
proved  by  the  Administrator  of  Resettle- 
ment Administration  on  October  19,  1933  it 
is  stated  that : 

"Whereas,  the  lands  being  acquired  under 
this  program  are  situated  almost  entirely 
within  the  existing  Indian  Reservations  to 
which  they  are  intended  for  addition  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  subsistence  farm  sites 
and  consolidated  grazing  areas  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  Indians;  and 

»  •  •  •  , 

"2.  Pending  the  transfer  of  the  lands  with- 
in these  projects  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  permanent  administration  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  Indians,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  exercise,  and  hereby  agrees  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  administration  and  main- 
tenance of  those  projects,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing stipulations: 

•  *  •  •  ( 

"4.  Upon  the  consummation  of  its  land  ac- 
quisition program  in  connection  with  the 
projects  listed  in  paragraph  1,  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  will  recommend  to  the 
President  that  the  lands  within  those  proj- 
ects be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  permanent  administration  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  Indians." 

The  records  disclose  a  complete  under- 
standing between  the  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved In  the  acquisition  and  administra- 
tion of  submarglnal  lands  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations.  It  was  that  the  lands  were  being 
selected  for  acqusition  In  connection  with 
demonstration  Indian  projects;  that  they 
were  needed  by  the  Indians;  that  they  would 
be  utilized  by  the  Indians  In  connection  with 
the  use  of  Indian-owned  lands;  and  that 
proper  recommendations  would  be  made  at 
the  appropriate  time  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  add  these  lands  permanently  to 
Indian  reservations. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  White  Earth  sub- 
marglnal land  was  transferred  by  Executive 
Order  7868.  dated  April  15.  1938.  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  Insofar  as  consistent  with  the  con- 
servation purposes  for  which  the  lands  were 
acquired. 

The  full  legal  and  equitable  title  to  the 
lands  Is  In  the  United  States.  The  lands, 
technically,  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Title  in  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  of  July  22.  1937  (50  SUt.  522). 
because  they  were  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  about  two  montlis 
before  most  of  the  submarglnal  land  projects 
were  placed  under  the  act.  Nevertheless,  that 
Act  was  Intended  to  and  did  control  all  of 
the  submarglnal  land  projects  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  that  date,  that  Is  June  9,  1938.  Including 
the  Indian  projects  that  were  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  after  that 
date.  Under  that  Act  the  lands  are  to  be 
used  for  a  program  of  land  conservation  and 
land  utilization  broadly  described  to  correct 
maladjustments  in  land  use,  control  erosion, 
further  reforestation,  preserve  natural  re- 
sources, mitigate  floods,  prevent  the  impair- 
ment of  dams  and  reservoirs,  conserve  sur- 
face and  subsurface  moisture,  protect  water- 
sheds, and  protect  the  public  lands,  health, 
safety,  and  welfare.  The  lands  may  be  sold  or 
donated  to  public  agencies  on  condition  that 
they  be  used  for  public  purposes,  or  the 
lands  may  be  transferred  by  the  President  to 
any  Federal  or  State  agency  for  administra- 
tion In  a  manner  that  will  further  the  land 
conservation  and  land  utilization  program 
authorized  by  the  Act. 

As  neither  Title  HI  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  nor  the  original  recovery 
and  relief  Acts  under  which  the  lands  were 
acquired  contemplate  transfer  of  program 
lands  to  private  owners,  the  lands  In  ques- 


tion have  been  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  more  than  30  years 
for  the  dual  purpose  of  conservation  and 
benefit  to  the  Indians.  The  fact  that  the 
lands  are  Interspersed  with  26.568  acres  of 
Indian  tribal  lands  and  1 ,993  acres  of  allotted 
lands,  makes  that  form  of  administration  the 
only  practical  method  of  accomplishing  the 
conservation  purpose  for  which  the  lands 
were  acquired.  The  maladjustments  In  land 
use  were,  to  a  large  extent,  caused  by  the 
sllotment  of  tribal  lands  and  subsequent 
sales  in  relatively  small  acreages.  These  mal- 
adjustments have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
corrected  by  Integrating  the  administra- 
tion of  the  submarglnal  lands  with  the  re- 
maining Indian  tribal  holdings.  If  the  land 
Is  transferred  to  the  tribe,  such  administra- 
tion will,  of  course,  be  continued. 

About  24,258  acres  of  the  submarglnal  land 
ai«  m  16  fairly  solid  blocks  of  adjoining 
tracts,  located  in  two  townships  In  Mahno- 
men County.  The  other  4,437  acres  consist 
of  38  scattered  tracts  In  four  townships  In 
Becker  County  which  adjoins  Mahnomen 
County.  The  54  tracts  range  In  size  from  20 
to  14.319  acres.  Their  present  estimated  fair 
market  value  based  not  only  on  Increasing 
land  values  but  primarily  on  Increasing  tim- 
ber values  and  growth  Is  $745,500.  This  land 
is  considered  to  be  without  value  for  min- 
erals, either  metalliferous  or  nonmetalUfer- 
ous,  although  one  permit  has  been  issued 
for  the  removal  of  sand  and  gravel. 

Improvements  consist  mainly  of  dwellings 
and  farm  buildings  that  were  on  the  land 
when  It  was  acquired  by  the  Government.  In 
addition,  some  Improvements  have  been  made 
on  lakeshore  lots  by  Individuals  who  leased 
the  lots  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  un- 
der revocable  permits. 

Practically  all  of  these  submarglnal  lands 
are  beet  suited  to  forestry  production  and 
should  be  managed  with  the  tribal  lands  as 
a  tribal  unit.  The  cutting  of  timber  on  sub- 
marglnal lands  Is  presently  limited  to  only 
that  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  flre-klUed,  wind-thrown  or  other  dam- 
aged timber,  and  that  which  Impairs  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  Department  has  permitted  the  use  of 
these  lands  by  the  tribe  on  a  revocable  permit 
basis.  The  tribe  has  In  turn  Issued  permits 
directly  to  Individuals. 

The  White  Earth  Reservation  Council,  on 
December  2,  1961,  adopted  a  provisional  eco- 
nomic development  plan  which  Includes  the 
use  of  submarglnal  and  tribal  lands.  Tribal 
officers  approved  the  plan  on  March  8,  1962. 
On  August  13,  1962,  this  Department  rec- 
ommended to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Commerce,  the 
acceptance  of  the  White  Earth  Overall  Eco- 
nomic Development  Program,  which  was  sub- 
sequently approved  by  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  on  September  8,  1962. 
Under  this  plan,  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
is  for  the  White  Earth  Reservation  to  acquire 
title  to  the  submarglnal  lands.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Conmilssloner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Chairman  of  the  Minnesota  Chip- 
pewa Tribe  stresses  that  the  lands  have  not 
been  developed  to  their  highest  potential 
because  of  the  limitations  of  the  revocable 
permits.  The  goals  of  the  program  are  to 
provide  employment  for  residents  of  the  res- 
ervation area;  Improve  living  standards  with 
better  housing,  health  and  welfare  facilities; 
full  utilization  of  the  natural  resources;  edu- 
cation and  training  of  members  to  permit 
the  earning  of  more  adequate  incomes;  and 
cooperation  with  public  agencies  and  In- 
dividuals in  economic  development  of  the 
reservation  area.  The  resources  to  be  devel- 
oped in  accordance  with  this  plan  Include 
cultivation  of  cranberry  marshes,  cultiva- 
tion and  harvesting  of  wild  rice,  mink  farms, 
poultry  raising,  harvesting  of  maple  syrup, 
<l»l«7lng  and  agricultural  pursuits  and 
greater  utilization  of  recreational  resources. 
A  Job  Corps  Center  was  developed  on  tribal 


land  contiguous  to  the  submarglnal  land. 
These  improvements  could  be  used  as  a 
nucleus  for  development  of  the  submarglnal 
land  In  conjunction  with  the  tribal  program. 
These  uses  are  consistent  with  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Minnesota  Conservation  De- 
partment and  Mahnomen  County  Conserva- 
tion Needs  Committee.  The  White  Earth 
Overall  Economic  Program  will  have  many 
lasting  benefits  for  the  Indians  of  the  White 
Earth  Reeorvatlon,  and  the  acquisition  of 
these  submarglna:  lands  by  the  tribe  is  es- 
sential to  the  full  realization  of  this  program. 

Because  of  the  limitation  on  revocable  per- 
mits, tribal  plans  for  campground  develop- 
ment, lakeshore  leasing,  access  road  con- 
struction, individual  home  construction,  and 
Industrial  development  are  in  effect  pro- 
hibited with  respect  to  the  submarglnal  land, 
since  the  tribe  Is  unable  to  encimiber  lease- 
holds of  up  to  25  years  with  an  option  to 
renew  for  a  like  period  as  they  can  do  on 
tribal  lands.  Thus  proper  economic  utiliza- 
tion of  the  submarglnal  land  is  being  stifled 
because  Industry  cannot  construct  the  Im- 
provements necessary  to  make  full  use  of  the 
property. 

For  these  reasons.  It  Is  iirged  that  these 
lands  be  donated  In  trust  to  the  tribe  by  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  Minne- 
sota Chippewa  Tribe,  by  Reeolutlon  No.  50- 
67  dated  January  13,  1967,  has  urged  that 
this  be  accomplished. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  proposed  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrison  Loescr, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Cannon)  : 

S,  1218,  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  In  the  State  of 
Nevada  are  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
my  colleague  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) and  myself,  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  declare  that  cer- 
tain federally  owned  lands  In  the  State 
of  Nevada  are  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Col- 
ony, and  for  other  purposes. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  in  the  91st 
Congress.  An  identical  measure  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  September  1,  1970, 
but  unfortunately  the  House  did  not  com- 
plete action  on  the  bill. 

As  explained  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  on  S.  3196  of  the  last  Congress 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  to  the 
Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony  In  Nevada 
the  beneficial  Interest  in  and  to  28.38 
acres  of  land  the  colony  has  been  using 
and  occupying  since  the  land  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Gtovemment  by 
purchase  from  private  individuals  for  use 
as  homesites  for  nonreservation  Indians. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  governing 
body  of  the  colony,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  make 
long-term  leases  of  land  to  members  for 
homesites,  dedicate  lands  for  public  pur- 
poses, contract  for  public  facilities  and 
other  services,  enact  zoning,  building,  and 
sanitary  regulations,  and  take  action  to 
establish  proper  boundaries  of  the  colony 
lands. 

The  colony  site  consists  of  two  tracts 


of  land,  one  of  which  wsis  acquired  in 
1917  and  the  other  in  1927  pursuant  to 
authority  of,  and  with  funds  made  avail- 
able by,  two  acts  of  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  home  and  farm  sites 
for  the  nonreservation  Indians  in  the 
State  of  Nevada.  Title  to  the  land  was 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

On  June  10,  1935,  the  Indians  residing 
in  the  colony  voted  to  accept  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  of  Jime  18,  1934,  and 
later  adopted  a  constitution  and  bylaws 
which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  on  January  15,  1936. 
Article  I  of  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
provides  that  the  organized  colony  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  over  all  of  the  land 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  site, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

The  property  since  its  purchase  has 
been  used  sJmost  exclusively  for  home- 
site  purposes  by  the  colony  members. 
There  are  now  located  on  the  land  over 
100  cottages  and  mobile  homes.  The  vtilue 
of  these  Improvements,  which  are  In 
varying  degrees  of  repair  and  main- 
tenance, has  been  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $125,000  to  $150,000. 

When  purchased,  the  land  was  rural 
in  character  and  location.  In  the  inter- 
vening years  the  city  of  Reno  has  grown 
imtll  the  colony  Is  completely  surroimded 
on  all  sides.  Nearly  the  whole  acreage  of 
the  colony  has  been  plotted  into  lota 
which  have  been  assigned  to  members  on 
an  approved  assignment  form.  Although 
the  colony  has  domestic  water  and  waste 
disposal  facilities,  which  were  completed 
in  1968,  there  Is  need  for  modernization 
and  Improvement  of  the  housing  and 
community  facilities  and  services. 

With  the  formal  transfer  of  the  bene- 
ficial ownership  from  the  United  States 
to  the  colony,  any  doubt  of  the  rights  and 
interest  of  the  colony  in  and  to  the  land 
and  its  authority  to  contract  for  im- 
provements on  or  to  the  land  and  to 
make  In-kind  contribution  toward  the 
Neighborhood  Facilities  project  will  be 
resolved.  The  colony  will  also  have  au- 
thority to  make  long-term  leases  to  Its 
members  for  homeslte  purposes  and  thus 
enable  the  members  to  mortgage  or 
otherwise  hypothecate  their  leasehold 
interests  as  security  for  improvement 
loans  and  through  this  procedure  effect 
an  Improvement  In  their  housing  condi- 
tions. 

Although  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
adopted  by  the  colony  provide  that  the 
Indian  council  may  exercise  certain 
specified  authorities.  Including  the 
promulgation  and  enforcement  of 
ordinances,  to  safeguard  and  promote  the 
peace,  safety,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
colony,  attempts  of  tribal  governing 
bodies  In  this  general  area  of  autonomy 
have  often  given  rise  to  serious  questions. 
Accordingly,  it  is  deemed  desirable  that 
this  bill  be  enacted  to  remove  any  doubt 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  Indian  council 
of  the  colony  to  take  the  actions  therein 
authorized  as  and  when  the  needs  are 
indicated. 

The  legislation  has  also  been  requested 
by  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Coimcil,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Coimcil  dated  November  11, 
1669.  be  inserted  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  or  the  Reno-Spabks 
IKDIAN  Council 

Whereas,  by  Resolution  68-R8-6  of  Octo- 
ber 8,  1968,  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Council 
endorsed  legislation  that  would  declare  that 
all  right,  title  and  Interest  (^  the  United 
States  in  certain  Federally  owned  lands  In 
the  State  of  Nevada  are  held  by  the  United 
States  la  trust  for  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian 
Colony,  and 

Whereas,  these  lands  were  never  placed  In 
Federal  trust  as  are  most  Indian  Reserva- 
tions, and 

Whereas,  It  is  felt  that  development  and 
safeguarding  of  lands  known  as  the  Reno- 
Sparks  Indian  Colony  could  be  more  effec- 
tively carried  out  under  a  trust  stattis. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  Resolu- 
tion 68-R8-6  of  October  8,  1968,  be  modified 
by  authorizing  and  directing  the  Chairman 
of  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony  to  present 
a  BUI  to  the  Nevada  delegation  for  their 
Introduction  of  legislation  that  would  declare 
that  certain  federally  owned  lands  are  held 
by  the  United  States  of  America  In  trust  for 
the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony.  Copy  of  a 
proposed  Bill  Is  attached. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  requested  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  place  the 
lands  of  the  Reno -Sparks  Indian  Colony  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
tnist  for  the  Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony. 

CXHTUriOATION 

I,  the  undersigned,  Secretary  of  the  Reno- 
Sparks  Indian  Colony,  hereby  certify  that 
the  Reno- Sparks  Indian  Council  is  composed 
of  six  members  of  whom  6  constituting  a 
quorum  were  present  at  a  duly  called  meeting 
which  was  convened  and  held  on  Nov.  11, 
1960,  and  that  the  foregoing  resolution  was 
duly  adopted  by  a  vote  of  5  fOT  and  0  against, 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  In  the  Con- 
stitution, and  Bylaws  of  the  Reno-Sparks 
Indian  Colony  approved  January  15,  1936. 
Mas.  EvTiK  DsEssuat, 
Secretary,  Reno-Sparta  Indian  Council. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1219.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1219 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Catn- 
mlselon  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaembled.  That  this 
Act  may  he  cited  as  the  "Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  Amendments  of  1971." 

XXPANSED   IXQTBAL  TRADX  COM1CI8SION 
JUKISDICTION 

Sxc.  2.  Section  5  oi  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  as  amended  (38  Stat.  719,  18 
U.S.C.  45)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "In  conunerce"  wherever  they  appear 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "af- 
fecting oonmaerce."  Subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (38  Stat.  721;  15  US.C.  4«(a)  and  (b)) 
are  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "In 
commerce"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the 


words  "In  or  whose  business  affects  com- 
merce." Section  12  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (62  Stat.  114;  16  UB.C.  62)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "in  com- 
merce" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  sub- 
section (a)  the  words,  "in  or  having  an  effect 
upon  commerce,"  and  in  subsection  (b)  the 
words,  "affecting  commerce." 

PRELIM  IN  AKT    INJTTNOTION 

Sec.  3.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (62  Stat.  114;  15  U.S.C.  63) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b) 
and  all  references  thereto  as  subsection  (c) 
and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection  (b) : 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe — 

"(1)  that  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration is  engaged  in,  or  Is  about  to  engage 
In,  any  act  or  practice  which  is  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive to  a  consumer  and  is  prohibited  by 
section  6,  and 

"(2)  that  the  enjoining  thereof  pending 
the  Issuance  of  a  complaint  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  6,  and  until  such  com- 
plaint Is  dismissed  by  the  Commission  or  set 
aside  by  the  court  on  review,  or  imtll  the 
order  of  the  Commission  made  thereon  has 
become  final  within  the  meaning  of  section 
6,  woxild  be  to  the  Interest  of  the  public — 
the  Commission  by  any  of  its  attorneys  des- 
ignated by  it  for  such  purpose  may  bring 
suit  m  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  to 
enjoin  any  such  act  or  practice.  Upon  proper 
showing  and  after  notice  to  the  defendant,  a 
temporary  restraining  order  or  a  preliminary 
injunction  may  be  granted  VTlthout  bond 
under  the  same  conditions  and  principles  as 
Injimctlve  relief  against  conduct  or  threat- 
ened conduct  that  will  cause  loss  or  damage 
Is  granted  by  courts  of  equity.  Provided, 
however.  That  If  a  complaint  under  section  6 
is  not  filed  within  such  period  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  court  after  the  Issuance  of 
the  temporary  restraining  order  or  pre- 
liminary Injunction,  the  order  or  injunction 
may  be  dissolved  by  the  court  and  be  of  no 
further  force  and  effect.  Any  such  suit  shall 
be  brought  In  the  district  in  which  such 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  resides  or 
transacts  business." 

PBNALTT  FOB  VIOLATION  OT  ORDER 

Sec  4.  Section  6(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (88  Stat.  719;  16  U.S.C.  46 
(I))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  amount 
"$6,000,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
amount,  "$10,000." 

Otpice  or  THE  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Vice  PREsmsNT, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  is  enclosed 
for  your  consideration  and  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  legislative  proposal  entitled  the 
"Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  Amendments 
of  1971." 

This  proposed  legislation  carries  out  in 
part  the  February  24  Consumer  Message  of 
the  Preeident. 

The  change  of  the  words  "In  commerce" 
to  "affecting  commerce"  accompUahed  by 
Section  2  of  the  proposed  legislation  removes 
a  limitation  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  over  certain  actions 
and  practices  which  have  adverse  commer- 
cial consequences  and  which  cannot  be 
reached  under  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  as  it  now  reads. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  legislation  car- 
ries out  one  of  the  recommendations  ap- 
pearing In  the  President's  message  and  the 
report  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  by 
providing  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion may  obtain  a  preliminary  injunction  to 
halt,  at  the  outset,  certain  unlawful  acta 
or  practices  adversely  affecting  consumers. 
The  district  courts,  by  suspending  these  ac- 
tivities pending  the  conclusion  of  adminis- 


trative or  judicial  proceedings,  could  avoid 
situations  in  which  the  final  a<lmlnlstraUT« 
or  judicial  action  may  be  mooted  by  th« 
passage  of  time  during  the  progress  of  tbs 
proceedings. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  bill  lncres«g 
the  maximum  civil  penalty  for  violation  of 
a  cease  and  desist  order  Issued  by  the  Ooq. 
mission  from  $6,000  to  $10,000.  This  amend- 
ment  will  Increase  the  deterrent  effect  of 
such  orders. 

The  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budget  hsi 
advised  that  the  submission  of  this  proposal 
is  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Piw. 
Ident. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  • 
S.  1220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  statement  of  need  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bin, 
letter,  and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1220 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  to  authoriz«  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  May  13.  1970  (84  Stat.  207;  P.L.  91- 
247)  is  amended  by  striking  out  of  paragraph 
(b)  the  figure  $193,000,000  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  $273,000,000. 

The  Secret  AST  or  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  25, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiko  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  amend  the  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Conamerce,"  together  with  • 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  in  support 
thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  there  would  b« 
no  objection  to  submission  of  our  draft  bill 
to  the  Congress  and  fxirther  that  enactment 
would  be  in  aooord  with  the  program  of  th« 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Maurice  H.  Stone, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  or  rtis  Purposes  and  Provisions 

OP  the  Dratt  Bill  to  Amend  the  Act  to 

Authorize  Appropriations  fob  the  Fiscal 

Year  1971  for  Certain  MARrmiE  Programs 

or  THE  Department  of  Commerce 

Section  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 

1936,  provides  that  after  December  31,  1967, 

there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 

certain  maritime  activities  only  such  sums 

as   Congress   may  spedflcally   authorize  by 

law. 

The  bill  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
quested to  have  Introduced,  and  which  was 
introduced  and  enacted  as  PJ<.  91-247,  mi- 
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tborlzed  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  these  activities.  One  of  these  ac- 
tivities is  payment  of  obUgatlons  Incurred 
ior  ship  operation  subsidies.  The  amount 
the  Department  requested  for  this  purpose 
was  $193,000,000,  and  this  was  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  Act.  For  reasons  herein- 
after given,  this  request  understated  our 
needs  for  fuiids  for  this  purpose  in  flsal  1971 
by  $80,000,000. 

Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  the 
Department  enters  into  oontraots  with 
American  fiag  vessel  operators,  for  a  period 
of  not  exceeding  20  years,  to  pay  them  an 
operating  differential  subsidy  for  operation 
of  their  vessels  in  the  United  States  foreign 
txade.  The  purpose  of  the  appropriation  for 
ship  operation  subsidies  Is  to  pay  amounts 
which  are,  or  will  become  due  and  payable 
under  such  contracts  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  In  prior  years. 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  PX.  91-247  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  payment  of  ship  operation  subsidies  for 
fiscal  1971  from  $193,000,000  to  $273,000,000. 
This  is  an  Increase  of  $80,000,000. 

$40,300,000  of  this  Increase  Is  required  to 
partially  liquidate  accruals  of  unpaid  subsi- 
dies for  the  calendar  year  1968  and  prior 
years.  These  unpaid  amounts  could  not  be 
paid  heretofore  because  of  disagreements  be- 
tween the  operators  and  the  Department  as 
to  the  final  subsidy  rates  applicable  to  such 
years.  Agreements  have  now  oecn  reached 
with  most  of  the  operators  v?ith  respect  to 
final  subsidy  rates  applicable  to  calendar 
year  1968  and  prior  years.  It  is  expected  that 
final  rates  applicable  to  the  remaining  oper- 
ators for  this  period  will  be  finalized  in  the 
near  future.  On  this  basis  it  Is  expected  that 
all  of  the  operators  will  be  submitting  bill- 
ings for  the  subsidy  due  them  through  cal- 
endar 1968  before  the  end  of  fiscal  1971.  It 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
maritime  program  that  these  billings  be  paid 
promptly.  The  inordinate  length  of  time  that 
these  funds  have  been  withheld,  which  In  the 
majority  of  oases  include  unpaid  balances 
relating  to  subsidies  for  operations  dating 
back  as  far  as  1962,  has  had  a  serious  adverse 
effect  on  the  operators. 

The  remaining  $39,700,000  of  the  $80,000,- 
000  increase  relates  to  provisions  In  the  Pres- 
ident's new  Maritime  program.  These  provi- 
sions will  materially  accelerate  the  payment 
schedule  for  Uquldatlon  of  accrued  operat- 
ing-differential subsidies  for  fiscal  1971. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

6.  1221.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased 
warranty  protection  for  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  increased 
warranty  protection  for  consumers,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
of  transmittal  and  statement  of  need  be 
printed  In  the  Record  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.    1221 
A  bill  to  provide  Increased  warranty  protec- 
tion for  constuners,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Warranty  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1971". 

CONQKESSIONAL     FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  that  the  free  flow 
of  consumer  products  and  services  and  open 
competition  In  guaranties  relating  to  those 
products  and  services  are  interdependent; 
and  (Congress  further  finds  that  it  is  in  the 


Interest  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
that  consumers  receive  complete  disclosure 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  guaranty 
of  merchandise  or  services,  and  that  guar- 
anties not  be  marketed  deceptively. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for 
full  disclosure  of  warranty  terms,  tmd  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  consumer  products  and 
services  by  the  use  of  deceptive  guaranties 
that  affect  commerce. 

DEFINrnONB 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "guaranty"  or  "warranty"  shall  mean — 
With    respect    to    consumer    products    or 

services,  any  express  written  statement  of 
guaranty  or  warranty,  or  any  undertaking  in 
writing  to  refimd,  repair,  replace  or  take  other 
remedial  action  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
a  consumer  product  in  the  event  that  the 
product  falls  to  meet  the  specifications  set 
forth  In  the  undertaking  which  becomes  part 
of  the  basis  of  the  bargain; 

(b)  "consumer  products"  means  any 
tangible  personal  property  normally  used  for 
personal,  family,  or  household  purposes  and 
that  actually  cost  the  purchaser  more  than 
$10;  "consumer  products"  include  personal 
property  Intended  to  be  attached  to  or  In- 
.stalled  in  any  real  property  without  regard 
to  whether  it  is  so  attached  or  Installed; 

(c)  "guarantor"  means  any  supplier  who 
gives  or  offers  to  give  a  guaranty  or  warranty. 
A  supplier  who  has  not  expressly  obligated 
himself  under  a  guaranty  or  warranty,  may 
with  respect  to  a  consumer  product  sup- 
plied by  him  avoid  the  obligations  and 
liabilities  of  a  guarantor  under  this  Act 
by  clearly  and  conspicuously  stating  such 
Intention  in  writing  in  a  way  reasonably 
calculated  to  bring  such  avoidance  to  the 
attention  of  consumers; 

(d)  "services"  means  repair  or  other  work 
actually  costing  more  than  $10  performed 
on  consumer  products; 

(e)  "supplier"  means  any  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  making  consumer  products 
available  to  consumers,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly; 

(f)  "service  contract"  means  an  agree- 
ment, sepsirate  from  and  not  a  part  of  the 
basis  of  a  bsj-gain  of  the  sale  of  consumer 
products  or  services,  to  make  repairs  upon 
defective  or  malfunctioning  consumer  prod- 
ucts; 

(g)  "deceptive  guaranty"  means  a  guar- 
anty or  warranty  that  contains  an  affirma- 
tion, promise,  description,  or  representation 
that  is  either  false  or  fraudulent,  or  that,  in 
the  light  of  all  of  the  circumstances,  would 
mislead  a  reasonable  man  exercising  due  care; 
or  falls  to  contain  Information  that  is  neces- 
sary, in  light  of  aU  the  circumstances,  to 
make  the  guaranty  or  warranty  not  mis- 
leading to  a  reasonable  man  exercising  due 
care; 

(h)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

DISCLOSUBE    OF    GUARANTT    AND  WABBANTT 
PBOVlaiONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  improve  the  infor. 
matlon  available  to  consumers,  prevent  de- 
ception, and  improve  competition  In  the 
marketing  of  guaranties  and  warranties,  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  establish  regu- 
lations requiring  the  full  and  conspicuous 
disclosure  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
guaranties  and  warranties  relating  to  con- 
sumer products,  and  disclaimers  of  guaran- 
ties and  warranties,  express  or  implied;  and 
the  manner  and  form  in  which  such  inTor- 
mation  must  be  provided  for  presentation 
or  display  or  presented  or  displayed  to  the 
consumer,  including  representations  in  ad- 
vertising, labeling,  and  point  of  sale  infor- 
mation: Provided,  however.  That  nothing  in 
this  section  shaU  be  deemed  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  {Trescrlbe  the  duration  of 
gxiarantlee  or  warranties  given,  to  require 
that  products  or  components  be  guaranteed 


or  w&rranted,  or  to  undertake  similar  action 
to  prescribe  the  scope  and  substance  of  Bub> 
stantlve  terms  of  guarantiee  and  warranties. 

(b)  Regulations  pursiiant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  provide  that  the 
giiaranty  or  warranty — 

(1)  Is  expressed  in  simple  and  readily  un- 
derstood terms; 

(2)  clearly  and  oonsplcuo\ialy  dlscloees  the 
name  and  address  of  the  guarantor  and  where 
applicable,  the  name  and  address  of  any 
person  or  persons,  or  the  identification  of 
any  class  of  persons  authorized  to  perform 
the  obligations  set  forth  In  the  guaranty  or 
warranty; 

(3)  Identifies  the  class  or  classes  of  persons 
to  whom  the  guaranty  or  warranty  is  ex- 
tended. 

(c)  BegiUations  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  may  provide,  among  other 
things,  that  the  guaranty  or  warranty — 

( 1 )  describe  the  parts  of  the  product  which 
are  covered  by  the  guaranty  or  warranty; 

(2)  state  the  nattire  of  the  damage  and 
defects  which  are  covered  by  the  guaranty 
or  warranty; 

(3)  disclose  the  duration  of  any  obliga- 
tions under  the  guaranty  or  warranty; 

(4)  state  the  conditions.  If  any,  which  the 
person  claiming  under  the  guaranty  or  war- 
ranty must  fulfill  and  the  expenses,  if  any 
which  such  person  must  bear  before  the 
guarantor  will  perform  his  obligations; 

(6)  state  the  time  at  which  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  guarantor  will  perform  his 
obligations; 

(6)  state  the  period  of  time  within  which, 
after  notice  of  malfunction  or  defect,  the 
guarantor  agrees  to  perform  his  obUgatlons; 

(7)  disclose  conspicuously  the  character- 
istics or  properties  of  the  products,  the  pcuts 
thereof,  and  the  nature  of  the  damage  to  the 
products  that  are  not  covered  by  the  guar- 
anty or  vrarranty; 

(8)  not  contain  words  or  phrases  which 
would  render  the  guaranty  or  warranty  de- 
ceptive; and 

(91  state  any  means  available,  if  any,  for 
quick  Informal  settlement  of  any  guaranty 
or  warranty  dispute. 

(d)  Regulations  established  by  the  Com- 
mission under  this  section  shall  be  effective 
after  notice  thereof  Is  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  Interested  parties  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  conmient  thereon  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  such  regulations  are 
approved  on  a  record  after  opportunity  for 
a  public  agency  hearing  structured  so  as  to 
proceed  as  expeditiously  as  practicable. 

DISCLAIMERS    OF    IMPLIED    WARBANTIE8 

Sec  5.  (a)  If  a  supplier  uses  the  term 
"guaranty"  or  "warranty"  in  advertising, 
labeling,  point  of  sale  material,  or  other 
representation  concerning  a  consumer  prod- 
uct or  service,  any  attempted  disclaimer  or 
excliislon  of  warranties  otherwise  arising  by 
law  shall  be  deemed  a  deceptive  guaranty 
and  shall  have  no  effect. 

(b)  Any  supplier  who  disclaims  or  ex- 
cludes warranties  otherwise  arising  by  law 
shall  conspicuously  designate  his  undertak- 
ings with  respect  to  a  consimier  product  as 
"Manufacturer's  (or  SuppUer's)  Limited  Ob- 
ligation". Failure  to  maJce  such  a  designa- 
tion shall  be  deemed  a  deceptive  gviaranty. 

UNFAIB    OB    DECEPTIVE   PRACTICES 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  an  unfair  or  deceptive 
practice  within  the  meaning  of  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  for  any 
supplier  (1)  to  make  any  deceptive  guaranty, 
or  (11)  to  violate  any  regulation  validly  is- 
sued tmder  the  authority  of  section  4  of  this 
Act. 

RESTBAININO  violations:  pxdebal  tbade 

COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  Commission  has  ree^- 
son  to  believe  that  any  person  is  engaged  in, 
or  Is  about  to  engage  In,  the  making  of  a 
deceptive  guaranty,  or  a  violation  of  any 
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regiilatlon  vtilldly  Issued  xinder  the  author- 
ity of  section  4  of  this  Act,  and  that  Injunc- 
tion thereof  pending  the  Issuance  of  a  com- 
plaint by  the  Commission  under  section  5 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  and 
until  such  complaint  Is  dismissed  by  the 
Commission  or  set  aside  by  the  court  on 
review,  or  the  order  of  the  Commission  to 
cease  and  desist  made  thereon  has  become 
final  within  the  meaning  of  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  would  be 
In  the  Interest  of  the  public — the  Commis- 
sion by  any  of  Its  attorneys  designated  by  It 
for  such  purpose  may  bring  suit  In  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin 
said  violation.  Upon  proper  showing  and  after 
notice  to  the  defendant,  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  preliminary  Injunction 
may  be  granted  without  bond  under  the 
same  conditions  and  principles  as  injunctive 
relief  against  conduct  or  threatened  conduct 
that  will  cause  loss  or  damages  is  granted  by 
courts  of  equity:  Provided,  however,  That 
If  a  complaint  under  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  is  not  filed  with- 
in such  period  as  may  be  specified  by  the 
court  after  the  Issuance  of  the  restraining 
order  or  preliminary  injunction,  the  order 
or  Injunction  may  upon  motion,  be  dissolved. 

RESTRAINING    VIOLATIONS:     ATTORNBY     GENERAL 

Sec.  8.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain 
any  guarantor  from  making  any  deceptive 
guaranty  upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  The  court  may  at  any  time  grant 
such  injunctive  relief  as  it  deems  appropri- 
ate. Whenever  It  appears  to  the  court  that 
the  ends  of  justice  require  that  other  persons 
should  be  parties  in  the  action,  the  court 
may  cause  them  to  be  summoned  whether 
or  not  they  reside  In  the  district  in  which 
the  court  is  held,  and  to  that  end  process 
may  be  served  in  any  district 

VENUE 

Sec.  9.  An  action  which  may  be  brought  in 
a  United  States  district  court  under  this 
Act  may  be  brought  in  any  district  In  which 
the  defendant  resides.  Is  found,  has  an  agent, 
is  licensed  to  do  business,  or  Is  doing  busi- 
ness. 

CIVIL  imvestioative  demands 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person 
under  investigation  may  be  in  possession, 
custody,  or  control  of  any  documentary  ma- 
terial, or  may  have  knowledge  of  any  fact, 
relevant  to  the  making  of  any  deceptive 
guaranty  or  warranty,  he  may  prior  to  the 
institution  of  a  proceeding  under  section  8, 
Issue  in  writing,  and  cause  to  be  served 
upon  such  person  a  civil  investigative  de- 
mand requiring  such  person  to  produce  the 
documentary  material  for  examination  or  to 
answer  in  writing  interrogatories  pertaining 
to  such  knowledge. 

(b)  Each  such  demand  shall — 

(1)  state  the  nature  of  the  conduct  al- 
leged to  constitute  the  deceptive  guaranty  or 
warranty  which  is  under  investigation; 

(2)  describe  the  class  or  classes  of  docu- 
mentary material  to  be  produced  thereunder 
with  such  definiteness  and  certainty  as  to 
permit  such  material  to  be  fairly  identified; 

(3)  propound  with  definiteness  and  cer- 
tainty the  written  interrogatories  to  be  an- 
swered: 

(4)  prescribe  a  return  date  which  will  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  period  of  time  within 
which  the  material  so  demanded  may  be  as- 
sembled and  made  available  for  Inspection 
and  copying  or  reproduction;  and 

(5)  identify  the  custodian  to  whom  such 
material  shall  be  furnished,  or  the  person 
to  whom  such  answers  shall  be  made. 

( c )  No  demand  shall — 

(1)  contain  any  requirement  which  would 
be  held  unreasonable  if  contained  in  a  sub- 
pena  duces  tecum  Issued  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States  in  a  proceeding  brought  under 


section  8  of  this  Act  or  if  propounded  in  an 
interrogatory  directed  to  a  defendant  in  any 
such  proceedings;  or 

(2)  require  the  production  of  any  docu- 
mentary evidence,  or  the  disclosure  of  any 
information,  which  would  be  privileged  from 
disclosure  if  demanded  by  a  subpena  duces 
tecum  issued  by  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  an  interrogatory  propounded,  in  any 
proceeding  under  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Demand  may  be  served  at  any  place 
within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of  any 
petition  filed  under  subsection  (g)  of  this 
section  may  be  made  upon  a  partnership, 
corporation,  association,  or  other  legal  entity 
by— 

(1)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  there- 
of to  any  partner,  executive  officer,  managing 
agent,  or  general  agent  thereof,  or  to  any 
agent  thereof  authorized  by  appointment  or 
by  law  to  receive  service  of  process  on  be- 
half of  such  partnership,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation or  entity; 

(2)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  there- 
of to  the  principal  office  or  place  of  business 
of  the  partnership,  corporation,  association 
or  entity  to  be  served;  or 

(3)  depositing  such  copy  in  the  United 
States  mails,  by  registered  or  certified  mail 
duly  addressed  to  such  partnership,  corpo- 
ration, association  or  entity  at  Its  principal 
office  or  place  of  business. 

(f)  A  verified  retiun  by  the  individual 
serving  any  such  demand  or  petition  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be 
proof  of  such  service.  In  the  case  of  service 
by  registered  or  certified  mall,  such  return 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  return  {Xjst 
office  receipt  of  delivery  of  such  demand. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  sections  4  and  6  of 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1313,  1314)  shall  apply  to  custodians  of  ma- 
terial produced  pvu^uant  to  any  demand  and 
to  Judicial  proceedings  for  the  enforcement 
of  any  such  demand  made  pursuant  to  this 
section:  Provided,  however.  That  documents 
and  other  information  obtained  piusuant  to 
any  civil  investigative  demand  Issued  here- 
under and  in  the  possession  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  may  be  made  available  to 
duly-authorized  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  for  the  piu-pose  of 
investigations  and  proceedings  under  this 
Act  and  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act. 

designation  op  representatives 
Sec.  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent 
the  guarantor  from  designating  representa- 
tives to  perform  the  obligations  of  any 
guaranty,  but  no  such  designation  shall  re- 
lieve the  guarantor  from  his  responslbiUtlee 
under  the  guaranty  or  warranty  made,  or, 
without  more,  make  such  representative  a 
co-guarantor. 

SERVICE    contracts 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  supplier  from  selling  a 
service  contract  covering  parts  and/or  labor 
to  the  first  purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale. 

limitations  of  damages 
Sec.   13.  Remedies  for  breach  of  implied 
warranties    may   be   limited,    liquidated    or 
modified  according  to  state  law. 

reports 

Sec.  14.  (a)  As  part  of  their  responsibilities 
to  protect  consumers,  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Commission  shall  annually  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  in  addition,  un- 
dertake an  Inquiry  into  the  marketing  and 
performance  of  guaranties,  warranties,  and 
other  post-sale  service  and  repair  obliga- 
tions, the  deficiencies  attendant  thereto  of 
greatest  economic  significance  to  consumers, 
and  the  most  effective  means  of  Improving 


the  marketing  and  performance  of  such  ob- 
ligations consistent  with  maintaining  a  free 
competitive,  and  dynamic  Interstate  com- 
merce. The  Commission  shall  provide  a  re- 
port on  these  matters  within  two  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

other  laws  not  aitbctkd 
Sec  16.  Except  as  Is  provided  In  sections 
6  and  6,  this  Act  shall  not  annul,  alter,  or 
affect  In  any  manner  the  meaning,  scope,  or 
applicability  of  any  Federal  or  state  law,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  and  laws  concerning  the  pro- 
vision of  goods  and  services  to  consumers; 
or  add  to  or  limit  in  any  way  the  availability 
of  rights  or  remedies  under  such  law:  Pro- 
vided,  however.  That  no  requirement  of  any 
state  law  Inconsistent  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  shall  have  effect. 

■ffecttve  dates 
Sec.  16.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment.  With 
respect  to  guaranties  or  warranties  issued  by 
manufacturers,  any  requirements  of  the  Act, 
or  rules  promulgated  hereunder,  shall  apply 
only  to  guaranties  or  warranties  issued  as 
to  products  manufactured  after  the  date 
such  requirements  or  rules  become  effective. 
With  respect  to  suppliers  other  than  manu- 
facturers, any  requirements  of  the  Act,  and 
rules  promulgated  hereunder,  shall  apply 
only  to  guaranties  or  warranties  Issued  after 
the  date  of  such  requirements  or  rules  be- 
come effective.  The  Commission  may  deter- 
mine that  rules  promulgated  may  take  effect 
up  to  six  months  after  the  publication  date 
of  final  rules.  The  Commission  may  classify 
suppliers,  and  provide  for  different  effective 
dates  for  different  classes  of  suppliers. 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washin^on,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  Is  en- 
closed for  your  consideration  and  appro- 
priate reference  a  legislative  proposal  en- 
titled the  "Fair  Warranty  Disclosure  Act  of 
1971." 

This  proposed  legislation  carries  out  in 
part  the  February  24  Consumer  Message  of 
the  President.  As  more  fully  described  m  the 
accompanying  explanatory  statement,  the 
proposed  Act  Is  designed  to  provide  In- 
creased protection  for  consumers  by  provid- 
ing full  and  complete  disclosure  of  the  terms 
of  warranties  and  guaranties  offered  In  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  consumer  products. 

The  proposed  legislation  avold.s  extensive 
legislative  or  administrative  control  over  the 
substantive  terms  of  warranties  and  guaran- 
ties, adopting  Instead  a  scheme  which  seeks 
to  maintain  markets  which  are  as  free  and 
diverse  as  is  feasible.  Oenerally,  so  long  as 
the  buyer  Is  Informed  of,  and  adequately  un- 
derstands, whatever  services  are  offered,  a 
supplier  should  be  free  to  offer  consumer 
products  with  no  warranties,  with  compre- 
hensive warranties,  or  with  warranties  lim- 
ited in  substantive  content  and  duration  to 
any  extent  he  chooses.  In  turn,  the  con.sum- 
er  should  have  available  for  choice  a  flexible 
spectrum  of  post-sale  services  which  sellers 
may  offer.  He  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
buy  cheap  goods  as  well  as  expensive  goods, 
and  to  buy  a  wide  range  of  service  obliga- 
tions. The  operation  of  free  market  choices 
should  lead  to  an  upgrading  In  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  warranties  and  guaran- 
ties. 

The  proposed  legislation,  by  providing  for 
full  and  complete  disclosure  of  warranty 
terms,  will  tend  to  result  In  purchasing  de- 
cisions by  consumers  who  are  better  In- 
formed than  at  present  and  thus  better  able 
to  exert  an  Informed  influence  on  the  com- 
petitive system.  At  the  same  time,  the  Act 
provides  effective  sanctions  against  those 
who  seek  to  misinform  or  mislead  consum- 
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ers    by    making    deceptive    warranties    or 
guaranties. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  submission  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely. 


Attorney  General. 

Explanatory  Statement  To  Accompany  the 

Proposed  Fair  Warranty  Disclosure  Act 

OP  1971 

Section  2.  Contains  a  Congressional  flnd- 
Ing  that  the  sale  of  consumer  products  and 
services  and  competition  In  guaranties  re- 
lated to  those  products  and  services  are  inter- 
dependent, and  states  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  is  to  provide  full  disclosure  of  war- 
ranty terms  and  prevent  sales  by  use  of  de- 
ceptive guaranties. 

Section  3.  Designates  the  types  of  war- 
ranties and  guaranties  to  which  the  Act  Is 
applicable.  Also  defines  consumer  products 
and  services  as  those  costing  more  than  910 
and  sets  forth  what  constitutes  deceptive 
guaranty  so  as  to  give  suppliers  clear  notice 
of  the  acts  and  practices  which  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Section  4.  Authorizes  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  establish  regulations  requir- 
ing full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  guaranties  and  warranties,  while  not 
authorizing  the  Commission  to  prescribe  sub- 
stantive terms  of  guaranties  and  warranties. 
It  directs  that  such  regulations  shall  provide 
that  the  guaranty  or  warranty  be  readily  un- 
derstood, clearly  disclose  the  identity  of  the 
guarantor  and  identify  the  persons  to  whom 
the  guaranty  is  extended.  The  regulations 
may  provide  that  the  guaranty  or  warranty 
state  such  other  things  as  parts  of  the  prod- 
uct covered,  duration  of  the  obligation,  con- 
ditions to  be  fulfilled  by  a  claimant  under  a 
guaranty  and  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
guarantor's  performance  of  obligations. 

Section  5.  Declares  that  any  disclaimer  of 
warranties  by  a  supplier  who  uses  the  terms 
guaranty  or  warranty  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  products  or  services  shall  be  deemed 
a  deceptive  guaranty  and  have  no  effect.  If 
a  supplier  disclaims  any  warranties  {is  to  a 
product,  he  must  conspicuously  designate  his 
obligation  as  a  Manufacturer's  (or  Sup- 
plier's) Limited  Obligation. 

Section  6.  Declares  that  a  deceptive  guar- 
anty or  a  violation  of  any  Commission  regu- 
lation issued  under  the  Act  shall  constitute 
an  unfair  or  deceptive  practice  under  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Section  7.  Authorizes  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  seek  preliminary  Injunctions 
in  United  States  district  courts  to  enjoin  the 
making  of  deceptive  guaranties  and  the  vio- 
lation of  regulations  Issued  under  Section  4 
of  the  Act,  provided,  that  If  a  complaint  un- 
der Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  Is  not  filed  within  a  period  specified 
by  the  court,  the  injunction  may,  on  motion, 
be  dissolved. 

Section  8.  Confers  Jurisdiction  on  the 
United  States  district  courts  to  entertain 
actions  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
restrain  and  guarantor  from  making  a  de- 
ceptive guaranty.  The  courts  are  further  em- 
powered to  assure  that  all  persons  responsi- 
ble for  an  alleged  violation  may  be  brought 
before  them  and  be  subject  to  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Section  9.  Provides  that  suits  under  the 
Act  may  be  brought  In  any  district  In  which 
the  defendant  resides,  is  foimd,  has  an  agent, 
la  licensed  to  do  business,  or  is  doing  bxisl- 
ness. 

Section  10.  Gives  to  the  Attorney  General 
an  Investigative  tool  similar  to  that  provided 
In  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Attorney  General  may  issue  a 
written  civil  Investigative  demand  to  any 
person  under  Investigation  requiring  such 
person  to  produce  documents  or  submit 
written  answers  to  Interrogatories. 


Section  11.  Allows  guarantors  to  designate 
representatives  to  perform  the  obligations 
of  a  guaranty,  but  does  not  relieve  the 
guarantor  of  bis  obligations  or  make  the  rep- 
resentative a  co-guarantor. 

Section  12.  Allows  a  supplier  to  sell  a  serv- 
ice contract  covering  parts  and/or  labor  to 
the  Lrst  purchEiser  at  the  time  of  sale. 

Section  13.  Provides  that  remedies  for 
breach  of  Implied  warranties  may  be  limited, 
liquidated  or  modified  according  to  state  law. 

Section  14.  Requires  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
report  annually  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  is  required  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  marketing  and  perform- 
ance of  guaranties  and  warranties  and  the 
most  effective  means  of  improving  them.  The 
Commission  Is  to  provide  a  report  on  this 
study  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act. 

Section  15.  Contains  a  Congressional  direc- 
tion that,  with  the  exception  of  Sections  5 
and  6  of  the  Act,  this  legislation  Is  not  In- 
tended to  affect  In  any  way  other  state  and 
federal  consumer  laws,  rights  or  remedies.  It 
provides,  however,  that  no  state  law  incon- 
sistent with  the  Act  shall  have  effect. 

Section  16.  Provides  that  the  Act  shall  take 
effect  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. With  respect  to  manufacturers,  the 
Act  or  rules  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act  shall 
apply  only  to  guaranties  or  warranties  on 
products  manufactured  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  of  the  rules.  With  respect 
to  other  suppliers,  the  Act  or  rules  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  p;uarantles  or  warranties  issued 
after  the  appropriate  effective  dates.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  is  allowed  to  deter- 
mine when  its  rules  take  effect  up  to  six 
months  after  final  publication,  and  the  Com- 
mission may  classify  suppliers  and  provide 
different  effective  dates  for  different  suppliers. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1222.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  pro- 
tection for  consumers,  prevent  consumer 
fraud,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  by  request,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  Increased  pro- 
tection for  consumers,  prevent  consumer 
fraud,  and  ask  imanlmlous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  transmittal  and  statement  of 
need  be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1222 
A  bill  to  provide  Increased   protection  for 

consumers,  prevent  consumer  fraud,  and 

and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Fraud 
Prevention  Act  of  1971". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "unfair  consumer  practice"  means  any 
of  the  following  acts  or  practices  committed 
by  a  supplier — 

(1)  offering  goods  or  services  Intending 
not  to  sell  them  as  offered  for  the  piupose 
of  inducing  sales  of  other  or  different  goods 
or  services; 

(2)  advertising  goods  or  services  Intend- 
ing not  to  supply  reasonably  expectable  pub- 
lic demand,  unless  the  advertisement  dis- 
closes a  limitation; 

(3)  knowingly  making  false  or  misleading 
statements  concerning  the  need  for,  or 
necessity  of,  any  goods,  services,  replace- 
ments, or  repairs; 

(4)  representing  that  the  consumer  will 


obtain   any   rights,    privileges,    or   remedies 
knowing  that  the  consumer  will  not; 

(5)  representing  that  goods  are  new 
knowing  that  they  are  not: 

(6)  representing  that  goods  are  of  a  par- 
ticular standard,  grade,  quality,  style,  age. 
or  model,  knowing  they  are  not,  except  that 
the  conduct  described  In  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  an  unfair  consumer  practice 
If  the  supplier  shows  that  an  affirmation 
merely  of  the  value  of  the  goods  or  services, 
or  a  statement  of  his  opinion  of  the  goods 
or  services,  or  similar  statements,  did  not 
take  unfair  advantage  of  the  level  of  knowl- 
edge, ability,  experience,  or  capacity  of  the 
consumer; 

(7)  knowingly  making  false  or  misleading 
statements  concerning  (1)  the  reason  for. 
existence  of,  duration  of.  or  amounts  of 
price  reductions,  or  (11)  savings  in  compari- 
son to  prices  of  competitors  or  one's  own 
price; 

(8)  representing  that  goods  or  services  are 
those  of  another,  knowing  they  are  not; 

(9)  falling  to  return  or  refund  a  deposit 
or  advance  payments  for  goods  not  delivered 
or  services  not  rendered,  when  no  default  or 
further  obligation  of  the  person  making  such 
deposit  or  advance  payment  exists; 

(10)  knowingly  representing  that  goods  or 
services  have  sponsorship,  approval,  origin, 
characteristics  of  safety  or  p)erformance,  In- 
gredients, uses,  benefits,  or  quantities  that 
they  do  not  have,  or  that  a  person  has  a  spon- 
sorship, approval,  status,  affiliation,  or  con- 
nection that  he  does  not  have,  except  that 
the  conduct  described  In  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  an  unfair  consumer  practice  If  the 
supplier  shows  that  an  affirmation  merely  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  or  services,  or  a  state- 
ment of  his  opinion  of  the  goods  or  services, 
or  similar  statements,  did  not  take  unfair 
advantage  of  the  level  of  knowledge,  ability, 
experience,  or  capacity  of  the  consumer; 

(11)  taking  consideration  for  goods  or  serv- 
ice Intending  not  to  deliver  such  goods  or 
perform  such  services,  or  Intending  to  de- 
liver goods  or  provide  services  which  are 
materially  different; 

(12)  offering  gifts,  prizes,  free  items,  or 
other  gratuities.  In  connection  with  a  sale  of 
goods  or  services  to  a  consumer.  Intending 
not  to  provide  them  as  offered; 

(13)  knowingly  making  false  or  mislead- 
ing statements  concerning  the  existence, 
terms,  or  probability  of  any  rebate,  addi- 
tional goods  or  services,  commission,  or  dis- 
count offered  as  an  Inducement  for  the  sale 
of  goods  or  services  to  a  consifmer  In  re- 
turn for  giving  the  supplier  the  names  of 
prospective  consumers  or  otherwise  helping 
the  supplier  to  enter  into  any  other  con- 
sumer transaction; 

(14)  using  physical  force,  threat  of  phys- 
ical force,  or  undue  harassment  In  dealing 
with  a  consumer; 

(b)  "knowing",  "knowingly",  and  "knowl- 
edge" refer  to  actual  knowledge,  knowledge 
presumed  where  objective  circumstances  In- 
dicate that  the  supplier  acted  with  knowl- 
edge, or  knowledge  presumed  where  circum- 
stances Indicate  that  the  supplier  acted  In 
disregard  of  reasonable  safeguards  or  care  In 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  representations 
made; 

(c)  "consumer"  means  any  natural  per- 
son who  Is  offered  or  supplied  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  personal,  family,  or  household  pur- 
poses; 

(d)  "supplier"  means  any  person  in  the 
business  of  making  goods  or  services  avail- 
able to  consumers,  either  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly; 

(e)  "goods"  means  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty but  does  not  Include  securities,  or  inter- 
ests in  securities,  or  aircraft  to  the  extent 
regulated  in  design  and  construction; 
"goods"  Includes  personal  property  Intended 
to  be  attached  to  or  Installed  In  any  real 
property  without  regard  to  whether  It  Is  so 
attached  or  installed- 
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(f)  "ser^loes"  tncludes  the  provlMoii  of 
Intangibles,  other  than — 

(11  Insurance  servloes 

(11)  credit  services  and  servloea  bj  com- 
mon carriers  and  public  utilities,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  unfair  constuner  practices  are  pro- 
hibited with  reepect  to  these  services  under 
other  Federal  law  or  regulations;  and 

(g)  "statement"  means  any  representa- 
tion In  advertising,  any  oral  or  visual  pres- 
entation, or  any  other  conduct  Intended  to 
communicate  to  oonsiuners. 

XTSTAa  CONSTTMEB   PKACTICSS   TTNtAWTtJL 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  supplier 
to  commit  any  unfair  consumer  practice. 

(b)  An  unfair  consumer  practice  under 
this  Act  ia  an  unfair  or  deceptive  practice 
under  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

CIVXL   Pi;NAI,TIEa 

See.  4.  A  supplier  who  willfully  commits 
an  \infalr  consumer  practice  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  each  such  act.  The  civil  penalty 
may  be  assessed  In  an  action  Instituted  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  section  6  of 
this  Act. 

RBSTRAtNTNC    VIOLATIONS 

Sxc.  8.  The  United  Statea  district  courts, 
the  District  Court  of  Ouam,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act 
in  actions  brought  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  court  may  at  any  time  grant  such 
injunctive  relief  aa  it  deems  appropriate. 
Whenever  it  appears  to  the  oourt  that  the 
ends  of  justice  require  that  other  persons 
should  be  parties  in  the  action,  the  court 
may  cause  them  to  be  summoned  whether 
or  not  they  reside  in  the  district  in  which 
the  court  is  held,  and  to  that  end  process 
may  be  served  in  any  district. 

SUITS    BT    COJTStTMXRS    AOVXKSELT    AFFlri'EU 

Sec.  6.  (a)  When  a  supplier — (1)  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  Attorney  General 
under  section  S  of  this  Act,  has  been  enjoined 
from  committing  any  unfair  consumer  prac- 
tice, whether  after  final  adjudication  or 
by  consent  decree,  or  (11)  in  a  proceeding 
brought  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  with  respect  to  acts  or  practices 
alleged  to  be  unfair  consumer  practice 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  this  Act, 
has  been  ordered  to  cease  and  desist  from 
such  unfair  consumer  practice,  and  the  order 
has  become  final  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 5,  either  after  adjudication  or  by  consent 
decree — any  consiimer  claiming  to  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  act  or  practice  may 
bring  suit  against  the  supplier  in  a  United 
States  district  court,  the  District  Court  of 
Ouam,  or  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  may  recover  actual  damages,  and 
the  coets  of  suit.  Including  reasonable  attor- 
nejrs'  fees.  and.  when  appropriate,  restitution, 
reformation,  rescission,  and  other  equitable 
relief. 

(b)  Irrespective  of  whether  an  attorney's 
fee  is  assessed  agaln^  the  supplier,  the  court 
may  Inqxilre  Into  the  reasonableness  of  the 
fee  agreed  upon  between  the  consiimer  and 
his  counsel,  and  revise  tixAt  fee  as  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

(c)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion, a  supplier  may,  before  trial  or  within 
30  days  after  a  judgment  of  liability  In  the 
case  of  a  separate  trial  on  the  Issues  of 
liability  and  relief,  submit  to  the  district 
covirt  a  plan  for  relief  for  consumers  injured 
by  the  unfair  consumer  practice  and  on 
whose  behalf  the  action  is  properly  main- 
tained. Such  a  plan  may  be  approved  by  the 
district  court  If  the  court  finds  that  such 
plan  will  reasonably  assure  that: 

(1)  it  will  be  administered  In  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner  and  adequate  fimds  will 
be  made  available  to  pay  for  the  costs  and 


expenses  of  maintaining  and  administering 
the  plan; 

(2)  reasonable  notice  will  be  provided  to 
consumers  who  may  have  been  damaged  by 
unfair  consumer  practices; 

(3)  aggrieved  consimiers  will  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  apply  for  relief  within  a 
reasonable  time,  not  in  excess  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  approval  of  the  plan;  and 

(4)  adequate  funds  will  be  available,  or 
other  adequate  arrangements  will  be  made, 
for  relief  through  the  plan,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  bond  may  be  required. 

Promptly  upon  the  filing  of  a  plan  the  sup- 
plier shall  cause  to  be  Issued  public  notice 
as  approved  by  the  court  advising  of  the 
submission  of  the  plan.  Within  20  days  from 
the  publication  of  such  notice  persons  who 
may  be  financially  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceeding may  submit  written  comments  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  plan  to  the  court.  Any 
party  to  the  action  may  request  a  hearing  on 
the  fidequacy  of  the  plan. 

Upon  approval,  such  plan  shall  be  entered 
as  part  of  a  final  judgment  and  decree  and 
the  court  shsJl  retain  jurisdiction  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  supervise  its  operation. 
In  the  course  of  supervising  the  plan,  the 
rourt  may  hold  hearings  and  issue  orders 
and  opinions. 

JTTIJGMENT   IN    FAVOR    OF   THE   TTNTrED   STATES 
AS   EVmENCE 

Sec.  7.  A  final  judgment  or  decree  rendered 
In  any  proceeding  brought  by  the  United 
States  under  section  5  of  this  Act  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  supplier  has  engaged  in  an  unfair 
consumer  practice  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  against 
that  supplier  in  any  action  or  proceeding 
brought  by  any  consumer  against  the  sup- 
plier under  section  6  of  this  Act,  as  to  all 
matters  respecting  which  said  judgment  or 
decree  would  be  an  estoppel  as  between  the 
supplier  and  the  United  States:  Provided, 
however.  That  this  subsection  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  consent  judgments  or  decrees  entered 
before  any  testimony  has  been  taken. 

VKNUB 

Sec.  8.  An  action  under  this  Act  may  be 
brought  in  any  district  in  which  the  claim 
arose  or  in  which  the  supplier  resides,  is 
found,  has  an  agent,  is  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness, or  is  doing  business. 

LIMTTATIONS   OF  ACTIONS 

Sec.  9.  Any  action  under  section  6  of  this 
Act  shall  be  brought  within  one  year  after 
the  termination  of  the  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act  or  under  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  on  which  it 
Is  predicated. 

CIVIL  INVESTIGATIVE  DEMANDS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person 
under  investigation  for  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  in  possession, 
custody,  or  control  of  any  documentary  ma- 
terial, or  may  have  knowledge  of  any  fact, 
relevant  to  an  unfair  consumer  practice 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  he  may,  prior 
to  the  Institution  of  a  civil  proceeding  tmder 
section  5,  issue  In  writing,  and  cause  to  be 
served  upon  such  person,  a  civil  investiga- 
tive demand,  requiring  such  person  to  pro- 
duce the  docxunentary  material  for  examina- 
tion or  to  answer  In  writing  written  inter- 
rogatories pertaining  to  such  knowledge. 

(b)  Each  such  demand  shall — 

(1)  state  the  nature  of  the  conduct  al- 
leged to  constitute  the  unfair  consumer 
practice  which  Is  under  Investigation; 

(3)  describe  the  class  or  classes  of  docu- 
mentary material  to  be  produced  thereunder 
with  such  definlteness  and  certainty  as  to 
permit  such  material  to  be  fairly  Identified; 

(8)  propound  with  definlteness  and  cer- 
tainty the  written  Interrogatories  to  be  an- 
swered; 


(4)  prescribe  a  return  date  which  will  pro. 
vide  a  reasonable  period  of  time  within  which 
the  material  so  demanded  may  be  assembled 
and  made  available  for  inspection  and  copy- 
ing or  reproduction  or  within  which  the  In- 
terrogatories propounded  may  be  answered- 
and 

(6)  Identify  the  custodian  to  whom  sudi 
material  shall  be  furnished,  or  the  person  to 
whom  such  answers  shall  be  made. 

(c)  No  demand  shall — 

(1)  oootain  any  requirement  which  wotdd 
be  unreasonable  if  contained  in  a  subpoena 
duces  tecimi  issued  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States  in  a  proceeding  brought  under  section 
6  of  this  Act  or  if  propounded  in  an  lnt«- 
rogatory  directed  to  a  supplier  in  any  such 
proceedings;  or 

(2)  require  the  production  of  any  docu- 
mentary evidence,  or  the  disclosure  of  any 
Information,  which  would  be  privileged  from 
disclosure  If  demanded  by  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum  Issued  by  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  by  an  interrogatory  propounded,  in  any 
proceeding  under  section  5  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Demand  may  be  served  at  any  place 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Service  of  any  such  demand  or  of  any 
petition  filed  imder  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  may  be  made  upon  a  partnership, 
corporation,  association  or  other  legal  entity 
by— 

( 1 )  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  thereof 
to  any  partner,  executive  officer,  managing 
agent,  or  general  agent  thereof,  or  to  any 
agent  thereof  authorized  by  appointment  or 
by  law  to  receive  service  of  process  on  be- 
half of  such  partnership,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation or  entity; 

(2)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  thereof 
to  the  principal  office  or  place  of  business  of 
the  partnership,  corporation,  association  or 
entity  to  be  served;  or 

(3)  depositing  such  copy  in  the  United 
States  malls,  by  registered  or  certified  mall 
duly  addressed  to  such  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, association  or  entity  at  its  principal  of- 
fice or  place  of  business. 

(f)  A  verified  return  by  the  individual 
serving  any  such  demand  or  petition  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be 
proof  of  such  service.  In  the  case  of  service 
by  registered  or  certified  mail,  such  return 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  return  post  of- 
fice receipt  of  delivery  of  such  demand. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  sections  4  and  6  of 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  (18  UJ3.C. 
1313, 1814)  shall  apply  to  custodians  of  mate- 
rial produced  pursuant  to  any  demand  and 
to  judicial  proceedings  for  the  enforcement 
of  any  such  demand  made  pursuant  to  this 
section:  Provided,  however.  That  documents 
and  other  Information  obtained  pursuant 
to  any  civil  investigative  demand  Issued 
hereunder  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  duly  authorized  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Investigations  and  proceedings  under 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

KXPORTS  BT  THE   ATTORNEY   GENERAL 

Sec.  11.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
annually  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  this  Act. 

OTHER   LAWS   NOT   AFFECTED 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  not  annul,  alter, 
or  affect  in  any  manner  the  meaning,  scope, 
or  applicability  of  any  Federal  or  state  law. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  laws  concern- 
ing the  provision  of  goods  and  services  to 
consumers  and  the  Public  Health  Cigarette 
Smoking  Act  of  1969. 

SXPABABILITT 

Sxc.  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is 
declared  unconstitutional,  or  the  applica- 
bility thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance 
Is  held  invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
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reoiainder  of  the  Act  and  the  i^pUcablUty 
Uiereof  to  other  persona  and  clrcumstanoss 
BtiaU  not  be  affected  tlxereby. 

Washington,  O.C. 
Xbe  Vice  PaxsmaNT, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Mk.  Vice  President  :  There  Is  enclosed 
tor  your  consideration  and  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  legislative  proposal  entitled  the 
"Consumer  P^aud  Prevention  Act  of  1971." 

This  proposed  legislation  carries  out  in 
part  the  February  24  Consumer  Message  of 
the  President.  As  more  fully  described  in  the 
accompanymg  explanatory  statement,  the 
proposed  Act  is  designed  to  Improve  the  legal 
machinery  for  consumer  protection  and  to 
improve  the  ability  of  persons  Injured  by 
unXalr  consumer  practices  to  secure  appro- 
priate relief. 

The  Act  explicitly  seta  forth  the  types  of 
unXalr  consumer  practices  declared  to  be  un- 
lawful and  would,  for  the  first  time,  clearly 
define  the  rights  of  consumers  and  the  re- 
spective obligations  of  suppliers.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  enable  consumers 
who  have  been  injured  by  unfair  consumer 
practices  to  recover  damages  and  other  re- 
lief after  the  successful  termination  of  a 
government  proceeding. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  con- 
stitute a  significant  step  in  protecting  Amer- 
ican consumers  from  fraud  and  deception. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  submission  of  this  legislation 
Is  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 

explanatory  statement  to  accompany  the 

Proposed  Consumer  Fraud  Prevention  Act 

ox  1971 

Section  2.  Defines  the  types  of  unfair  con- 
sumer practices  which  are  prohibited.  The 
commission  of  any  such  practice  would  sub- 
ject a  supplier  to  suits  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  injunctive  relief  and  civil  penalties 
and  to  suits  by  aggrieved  consumers  for  dam- 
ages, restitution  or  other  appropriate  relief. 
This  list  of  practices  Is  similar  to  those  rec- 
ommended in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's proposals  for  state  legislation  dealing 
with  unfair  and  deceptive  practices  and  in- 
cludes certain  practices  which  would  have 
been  prohibited  imder  8.  3201,  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  during  the 
91st  Congress.  The  definitions  of  unfair  con- 
sumer practices  are  drawn  so  as  to  give  sup- 
pliers clear  notice  of  the  acts  and  practices 
which  are  prohibited. 

Section  3.  Declares  unlawful  the  unfair 
consumer  practices  defined  in  Section  2.  In 
addition,  this  section  also  provides  that  the 
conunlsslon  of  any  such  unfair  consumer 
practice  shall  also  constitute  a  violation  of 
Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  thus  making  clear  that  the  FTC  has 
enforcement  responsibilities  under  the  Act. 

Section  4.  Provides  that  civil  penalties  of 
up  to  $10,000  may  be  assessed  for  each  of- 
fense against  suppliers  who  commit  unfair 
consumer  practice*. 

Section  5.  Confers  Jurisdiction  on  the 
United  States  district  covirts  to  entertain 
scUons  brought  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
restrain  the  commission  of  unfair  consumer 
practices  and  to  assess  civil  penalties.  The 
courts  are  further  empowered  to  assure  that 
all  persons  responsible  for  an  alleged  viola- 
tion may  be  brought  before  them  and  be 
subject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

Section  6.  Following  successful  termina- 
tion of  lltlgaUon  Instituted  by  the  Attorney 
Qwieral  or  proceedings  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  consumers  would  be  en- 
abled to  bring  suit  for  private  recovery.  The 
section  authorizes  all  forms  of  relief  appro- 
Prtate  to  the  circumstances,  including  ref- 


ormation, restitution,  and  rssclssion  and  the 
court  may  award  costs.  Including  reasonable 
attorneys'  fees.  In  such  litigation  the  courts 
may  also  inquire  Into  the  reasonableness  of 
attorneys'  fees  agreed  to  by  consumer  plain- 
tiffs and  revise  such  fees  if  foimd  to  be  ex- 
cessive. In  federal  courts,  consumers  may 
sue  as  a  class  when  a  group  has  been  dam- 
aged by  the  same  act  or  practice.  This  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  a  class  action  should 
be  of  considerable  benefit  to  consumers.  The 
costs  and  other  burdens  of  litigation  are 
often  too  much  for  individual  consumers  to 
bear;  but  if  consumers  can  sue  as  a  group, 
the  burdens  of  litigation  will  not  weigh  too 
heavily  ou  any  one  member  of  the  group. 

This  section  further  provides  that  a  sup- 
plier being  sued  hereunder  may  submit  to 
the  Federal  district  court  a  plan  for  the  re- 
lief of  Injured  consumers.  The  district  court 
Is  to  pass  upon  the  fairness  and  adequacy  of 
the  plan.  These  provisions  are  designed  to 
provide  prompt  and  effective  relief  with  a 
minimum  of  Judicial  ovenl^t  in  appropriate 
cases. 

Section  7.  Borrowed  In  substance  from 
existing  antitrust  laws,  this  section  provides 
that  after  the  United  States  has  obtained 
a  Judgment  or  decree  imder  Section  6,  con- 
sumers in  private  litigation  need  not  prove 
that  the  unfair  consumer  practice  was  in  fact 
committed  by  the  same  supplier.  This  prima 
facie  case  does  not  occur,  however,  if  the  sup- 
plier entered  into  a  consent  Judgment  or 
decree  before  the  taking  of  any  testimony  in 
the  action  by  the  United  States. 

Section  8.  Affords  consumers  the  widest 
possible  choice  of  courts  In  wliich  to  bring 
their  suits.  A  suit  may  be  brought  in  any 
district  in  which  the  unfair  consumer  prac- 
tice Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where  the 
sup>pller  resides.  Is  found,  has  an  agent.  Is 
licensed  to  do  business,  or  is  doing  business. 

Section  9.  Provides  that  private  actions  in 
the  federal  courts  under  Section  6  of  this 
Act  must  be  brought  within  one  year  after 
the  termination  of  the  suit  by  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
proceeding  on  which  they  are  predicated. 

Section  10.  Gives  to  the  Attorney  General 
an  investigative  tool  similar  to  that  provided 
in  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act.  Provides 
that  the  Attorney  General  may  demand  cer- 
tain information  and  documentary  evidence 
from  persons  under  investigation  for  possible 
violations  of  the  Act. 

Section  11.  Requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  report  annually  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Section  12.  Contains  a  Congressional  direc- 
tion that  this  legislation  is  not  intended  to 
affect  in  any  way  other  state  or  federal  con- 
sumer  laws,  rights  or  remedies. 

Section  13.  Provides  that  if  any  portion  of 
this  legislation  is  declared  unconstitutional 
the  remainder  shall  not  be  affected. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1223.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  of  vessda  and  air- 
craft and  construction  of  shore  and  off- 
shore establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft 
and  construction  of  shore  and  offshore 
establishments  for  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  statement  of  need  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcoro  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 


a  1223 

A  biU  to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
curement of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  o/ 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    Statea    of 
America  in  Congreta  aaaembled.  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year   1972  for  the  use  of  the  Coast 
Guard  as  follows: 

vessels 
For  procurement  and  increasing  capabiUty 
of  vessels,  $15,446,000. 

A.  Procurement:  (1)  design  of  veesels. 

B.  Increasing  capabUlty: 

(1)  Increase  fuel  capacity  and  improve 
habitablllty  on  high  endurance  cutters  of 
the  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  foot 
class. 

(2)  rehabUltate  and  improve  selected  buoy 
tenders. 

(3 )  modernize  and  improve  wind  class  po- 
lar icebreakers. 

(4)  reweld  huU  and  repair  cutter  (polar 
icebreaker)  Glacier. 

(5)  Increase  oceanographio  capabUlty  of 
cutter  Everffreen. 

(6)  modernize  communications  capabiUty 
in  selected  vessels. 

(7)  replace  radio  teletypes  in  selected  high 
endurance  vessels. 

(8)  instaU  water  pollution  control  equip- 
ment in  vessels. 

(9)  install  water  pollution  monitoring  sen- 
sors in  vessels. 

aircraft 

For  procurement  and  extension  of  service 
life  of  aircraft,  $29,364,000. 

A.  Procurement: 

( 1 )  three  long  range  search  aircraft. 

(2)  six  medium  range  helicopters. 

B.  Extension  of  service  life: 

(1)  repair  outer  wings  on  six  BC-130  air- 
craft. 

(2)  replace  center  wing  box  beam  on  three 
HC-130  aircraft. 

(3)  reactivate  six  HU-16E  aircraft. 

(4)  instaU  water  poUution  monitoring 
sensors  In  aircraft. 

oonststtotion 
For  establishment  or  development  of  in- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquisition,  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  installa- 
tion of  permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
Including  the  preparation  of  sites  and  fur- 
nishing of  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment  for  the  following,  $61,690,000. 

(1)  Newburyport,  Massachusetts:  rebuild 
Merrlmac  River  Station; 

(2)  Gloucester,  Massachusetts:  re)>uUd 
station; 

(3)  Marshfleld,  Massachusetts:  construct 
barracks  at  radio  station; 

(4)  Barnegat,  New  Jersey:  improve  station 
facilities  (phase  U); 

(6)  Wild  wood.  New  Jersey:  construct  bar- 
racks at  electronics  engineering  center 

(«)  Torktown,  Virginia:  construct  bar- 
racks; 

(7)  Portsmouth,  Virginia:  relocate  water 

mn.jn; 

(8)  Terminal  Island,  California:  rebuild 
electronics  repair  buUdlng; 

(9)  Port  Bueneme,  OaUfornla:  relocate  sta- 
tion; 

(10)  Portland,  Oregon:   relocate  station; 

(11)  Wes^ort,  Washington:  rebuild  sta- 
tion: 

(12)  HonoltUu,  Hawaii:  in^irove  base  fa- 
cilities: 

(18)  Honolulu,  Hawaii:  construct  new 
radio  station; 

(14)  Boston,  Massachusetts:  improve  base 
faculties  (phase  n); 

(15)  New  London,  Connecticut:  construct 
science  teaching  facility  at  academy; 

(16)  CAf>e  May,  New  Jersey:  Improre  sta- 
tion faciUtlee; 
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(17)  Curtis  Bay,  Maryland:  mod«rnlz«  yard 
facilities; 

(18)  Omaha,  Nebraska:  Improve  facilities 
at  moorings; 

(19)  Miami,  Florida:  Improve  air  station 
facilities; 

(20)  San  Francisco,  California:  Improve  air 
station  facilities; 

(21)  Ouam,  Marianas  Islands:  improve 
depot  facilities; 

(22)  Various  locations:  abate  pollution 
from  stations  ; 

(23)  Various  locations:  transportable  pol- 
lution control  (oil  recovery)  equipment; 

(24)  Various  locations:  transportable  pol- 
lution control  (oil  slick  containment)  equip- 
ment; 

(25)  Various  locations:  pollution  monitor- 
ing equipment  for  offshore  stations; 

(26)  Various  locations:  aids  to  navigation 
projects  on  selected  waterways; 

(27)  Various  locations:  automate  light 
stations; 

(28)  French  Frigate  Shoals,  Hawaii;  Im- 
prove and  modernize  loran  station; 

(29)  Various  locations:  modernize  and  Im- 
prove tropical  Pacific  loran  stations; 

(30)  Palau  Island:  repair  airstrip; 

(31)  Various  locations:  develop  and  con- 
struct loran  equipment; 

(32)  Pacific  Islands:  effect  selected  loran 
tower  maintenance; 

(33)  Various  locations:  public  family 
quarters; 

(34)  Various  locations:  advance  planning, 
survey,  design,  and  architectural  services; 
project  administration  costs;  acquire  sites 
In  connection  with  projects  not  otherwise 
authorized  by  law. 

BRU>CE    ALTERATIONS 

For  payment  to  bridge  owners  for  the 
cost  of  alteration  of  railroad  and  public 
highway  bridges  to  permit  free  navigation  of 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
$3,000,000.  

The  SECHETAay  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  23,  t971. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  procurement  of  vessels 
and  aircraft  and  construction  of  shore  and 
offshore  establishments  for  the  Coast 
Guard." 

This  proposal  is  submitted  tmder  the  re- 
quirements of  Public  Law  88-15  which  pro- 
vides that  no  fvmds  can  be  appropriated  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Coast  Ouard  for  the 
procurement  of  vessels  or  aircraft  or  the  con- 
struction of  shore  or  offshore  establish- 
ments unless  the  appropriation  of  such  funds 
is  authorized  by  legislation. 

The  proposal  Includes,  as  it  has  previously, 
all  Items  of  acquisition,  construction,  and 
Improvement  programs  for  the  Coast  Ouard 
to  be  undertaken  In  fiscal  year  1973  even 
though  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  88-46 
appear  to  require  authorization  only  for  ma- 
jor facilities  and  construction.  Incltislon  of 
{til  items  avoids  the  necessity  for  arbitrary 
separation  of  these  programs  Into  two  parts 
with  only  one  portion  requiring  authoriza- 
tion. 

Not  all  Items,  particularly  those  Involv- 
ing construction  are  itemized.  For  exam- 
ple, those  Involving  navigational  aids,  light 
station  automation,  public  family  quarters, 
and  advanced  planning  projects  of  which 
would  have  unduly  lengthened  the  bill. 

Tliere  is  attached  a  memorandum  listing 
In  summary  form  the  procurement  and  con- 
struction programs  for  which  appropriations 
would  be  authorized  by  the  proposed  bill.  In 
further  support  of  the  legislation,  the  cog- 
nizant legislative  committees  will  be  fur- 
nished detailed  information  with  respect  to 
each  program  for  which  fund  authorization 
is  being  requested  in  a  form  Identical  to 
that  which  will  be  submitted  In  explanation 


and  Justification  of  the  budget  request.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  Department  will  be  prepared 
to  submit  any  other  data  that  the  commit- 
tees or  their  staffs  may  require. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  similar  proposal  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  0£Qce  of  Manageme:.t  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation Is  In  accord  with  the  President's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volfk. 
Memorandum — Summary  of  fiscal  year  1972 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  program  for  procure- 
ment of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  for  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments 

VKSSKLS 

For  procurement  and  increasing  capability 

of  vessels: 

Procurement:  Design  of  ves- 
sels          $300,000 

Increasing  capability: 

Increase  fuel  capacity,  rearrange 
living  and  work  spaces,  im- 
prove air  conditioning  on  327- 
foot  high  endurance  cutters.. ,        760,  000 

Renovate  berthing  in  two 
coastal  buoy  tenders;  install 
generators  in  5  river  tenders; 
air  condition  6  river  tenders; 
replace  deck  and  modify  pilot- 
house in  3  river  tenders;  re- 
place propulsion  machinery  In 
1  river  tender 1,290,000 

Repair  and  replace  major  ma- 
chinery components  and  sys- 
tems, and  correct  structiu-al 
deficiencies  In  selected  wind- 
class  polar  Icebreakers 5,250,000 

Drydock  Glacier  and  reweld 
hull,  repair  propulsion  shaft- 
ing and  bearings,  overhaul 
propulsion  generators,  and  re- 
store and  rellne  tanks  and 
voids - ---       1, 250, 000 

Remove  aids  to  navigation 
handling  equipment,  rear- 
range and  outfit  Interior 
spaces,  Install  articulated 
cranes  and  bow  thruster  In 
Evergreen  

Procure  communication/elec- 
tronic equipment,  and  com- 
plete prototype  Installations 
on  selected  vessels 

Install  multichannel  radio  tele- 
type system  In  10  high-en- 
durance cutters 

Procure  and  Install  sewage 
treatment  or  storage  systems 
on  selected  vessels 

Procure  and  Install  water  pol- 
lution monitoring  sensors  on 
selected  vessels 


1,  460,  000 

300,  000 

850,000 

3,  200,  000 

796,  000 

Total   vessels 15,446,000 

aircbatt 
For  procurement  and  extension  of  service 
life  of  aircraft: 
Procurement : 

3  long-range  search  aircraft-.  $13,440,000 
6  medium-range  helicopters  -.     13, 650,  000 
Extension  of  service  life : 

Repair  outer  wings  on  6  HC- 

130   aircraft 600,000 

Replace  center  wing  box  beam 

on  3  HC-130  aircraft. 600, 000 

Reactivate  6  HXT-16E  aircraft 

for  pollution  siirveillance..  900,000 

Install    pollution    monitoring 
sensors  In  selected  aircraft.  274, 000 


Total     aircraft 29,364,000 

CONSTRUCTION 

For  establishment  or  development  of  in- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquisition,  con- 
struction, conversion,  extension,  or  instal- 
lation   of   permanent   or   temporary    public 


works,  including  site  preparation  and  fur- 
nishing   of    appurtenances,    utilities,    and 

equipment  for  the  following: 

Newburyport,  Mass.:  Rebuild 
Merrimac  River  station $1,400,000 

Gloucester,  Mass.:  Construct 
new  station  building  and  shop 
building,  waterfront  facili- 
ties     1,530,000 

Marshfield,      Mass. :      Construct 

radio  station  barracks 200,000 

Earuegat,  N.J.:  Construct  gar- 
age/equipment building,  new 
waterfront  facilities 390,000 

WUdwood,  N.J.:  Construct  bar- 
racks at  electronics  engineer- 
ing   center. 350,000 

Yorktown,  Va.:  Construct  bar- 
racks at  training  center 2,500,000 

Portsmouth,  Va.:  Relocate  water 
main  to  conform  to  new  base 
development    410,000 

Terminal  Island,  Calif.:  Con- 
struct new  electronics  repair 
facility     200.000 

Port  Hueneme,  Calif. :  Construct 
station,  shop,  and  storage 
buildings,  waterfront  fa- 
ciUties  670,000 

Portland,  Oreg.:  Construct  sta- 
tion buildings  and  waterfront 
facilities    1,840,000 

Westport,  Wash. :  Construct  new 
station  buildings  and  water- 
front   facilities 1,340,000 

Honolulu,  Hawaii :  Air  condition 
base  barracks,  remodel  In- 
terior   380,000 

Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Construct  ra- 
dio station  transmitter  build- 
ings and  alter  receiving  site..      4,610,000 

Boston,  Mass.:  Renovate  base 
building,  procure  base  equip- 
ment     3,620,000 

New  Loudon,  Conn.:  Construct 
new  physical  science  build- 
ing at  academy 4,590,000 

Cape  May,  N.J. :  Increase  capacity 
of  station  heating  plant 210,000 

Curtis  Bay,  Md. :  Construct  elec- 
trical -  electronics  building, 
medlcal-dental-BOQ  building 
and  procure  crane  at  Coast 
Ouard    Yard 1,530,000 

Omaha,  Neb.:  Replace  old  pre- 
fabricated building  and  make 
waterfront  improvements 380,000 

Miami,  Fla.:  Construct  hangar, 
modify  fuel  system  and  pro- 
cure air  station  equipment 750,000 

San  Francisco,  Calif.:  Modify 
air  station  fuel  and  pyrotech- 
nic storage,  water  main  Im- 
provements      230,000 

Ouam,  Marianas  Islands:  Con- 
struct garage/storage  build- 
ing, utility  improvements 500,000 

Various  locations :  Construct 
sewage  disposal  facilities  at 
selected   stations 360.000 

Various  locations:  Procure 
packaged  pumping/storage 
equipment  for  air  transport, 
drop,  and  at  site  use  to  avoid 
oil  pollution  spills  from  dam- 
aged vessels 1,600,000 

Various  locations:  Procure  oil 
slick  tjarrier  for  transport  and 
at  site  use  for  oil  spill  con- 
tainment          1,900,000 

Various  locations:  Procure  and 
install  at  selected  stations 
water  monitoring  equipment 
for  pollution  control- 760,000 

Various  locations:  Aids  to  navi- 
gation projects  on  selected 
waterways    1,400,000 

Various     locations :      Automate 

light    stations 1,000,000 

French  Frigate  Shocks,  Hawaii: 
Construct  station  buildings, 
utUlty  systems.- 1,200,000 
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Various  locations:  Procure 
and  install  air-conditioning 
and  electricity  generating 
equipment  at  selected  sta- 
tions     

Palau  Island:  Repair  and  re- 
surface air-strip 

Various  locations :  Continue 
development  of  solid  state 
transmitting  and  other  loran 
equipment;  expand  develop- 
ment facilities $3, 

Pacific  Islands:  Replace  guys 
and  Insulators  on  selected 
loran  towers 

Various  locations:  Public  family 
quarters   5, 

Various  locations : 
Advance  planning,  survey,  de- 
sign and  architectural  serv- 
ices. Bite  acquisitions 1, 

Various  project  administration 

costs    4, 
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660.000 
100,000 

250, 000 

360.  000 
740,000 

600,000 
260,000 


Total    construction 51,690,000 


BBmoE  alternations 

Cape  Fear  River  (near  Wilming- 
ton,   N.C.) - 2,000,000 

Calumet  River  (near  Chicago, 
ni.)   1.000,000 


Total  bridges 3.000.000 


By  MR.  STENNIS  (for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Smith)   (by  request) : 

S.  1225.  A  bill  to  amend  section  209(a) 
and  (b)  of  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  increased  subsistence  allow- 
ances for  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  members.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine, 
(Mrs.  Smith)  I  introduce,  by  request.  3 
bills:  First,  to  amend  section  2107  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
scholarships  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force;  second,  to  provide  subsistence 
allowances  for  members  of  Marine  Corps 
oflScer  candidate  programs;  and  third, 
to  amend  section  209(a)  and  (b)  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  in- 
creased subsistence  allowances  for  Senior 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  mem- 
bers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letters  of  transmittal  requesting  intro- 
duction of  the  bills  and  the  explanation 
of  their  purpose  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
immediately  following  the  listing  of  each 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Navt. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  20, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legUlatlon  "To 
amend  section  209  (a)  and  (b)  of  Utle  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  Increased 
subsistence  allowances  for  Senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  members." 

This  proposal  Is  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  92nd 
Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  advUed  that  enactment  of  the 
proposal  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gnm  of  the  President.  The  Department  of 
the  Navy  has  been  designated  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 


this  legislation.  It  Is  recommended  that  this 
proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

pxtrpose  of  the  legislation 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  an  adequate  subsistence  allowance 
to  Semor  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
members  enrolled  In  the  advanced  course 
and  to  recipients  of  financial  assistance 
grants. 

Section  209  (a)  and  (b)  of  tlUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  was  enacted  to  provide  mem- 
bers of  the  ROTC,  appointed  under  sections 
2104  and  2107  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  a  subsistence  aUowance.  A  member 
selected  for  advanced  training  under  section 
2104  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is  en- 
titled to  a  subsistence  aUowance  of  not  less 
than  $40  per  month  nor  more  than  $50  per 
month  beginning  on  the  day  he  starts  ad- 
vanced training.  A  financial-assistance-grant 
member  appointed  under  section  2107  of  title 
10  Is  entitled  to  a  subsistence  aUowance  at 
the  rate  of  $50  a  month  beginning  on  the 
day  that  be  starts  his  first  term  of  coU^e 
work. 

The  allowance  for  the  flnanclal-asslstance- 
grant  member  Is  derived  from  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1946,  ch.  962,  {  4,  60  Stat.  1058. 
This  Act  established  the  so-called  "Holloway 
Plan"  whereby  certain  Naval  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  students  were  provided  with 
full  tuition  scholarships  at  selected  colleges 
and  universities.  In  addition  to  the  payment 
of  tuition,  the  Oovernment  paid  for  books 
and  laboratory  fees,  and  the  student  was 
provided  with  retainer  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$600  per  year. 

Subsequent  amendments  changed  the  re- 
tainer pay  from  the  rate  of  $600  per  year  to 
retainer  pay  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month. 
(See  the  Act  of  August  10,  1956,  cu.  1041, 
70A  Stat.  421.)  The  purpose  of  the  allow- 
ance— originally  called  retainer  pay — was  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  food,  lodging,  and  In- 
cidental expenses.  (See,  for  example.  Sun- 
dry LegiBlation  Affecting  the  Naval  Establish- 
ment, Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  House  of 
Representatives,  79th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  Vol  2, 
pp.  3003,  3009,  3310.) 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Vltal- 
IzaUon  Act  of  1964,  Pub.  Law  88-647,  Title 
II,  S  202(2),  78  Stat.  1070,  continued  the  $60 
per  month  retainer  pay  for  the  "Holloway 
Plan"  midshipman  in  his  "revitalized"  and 
expanded  status  as  a  financlal-asslstance- 
grant  member.  The  same  provision  of  the 
Vltallzatlon  Act  provided  retainer  i>ay  for  a 
member  selected  for  advanced  training  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  $40  per  month  or  more 
than  $50  per  month.  Prior  to  the  Vltallzatlon 
Act,  the  advanced-course  student  had  re- 
ceived $27  per  month  as  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance. This  allowance  was  raised  as  an  Incen- 
tive and  its  character  was  changed  from  that 
of  a  subsistence  allowance  to  the  broader 
concept  of  retainer  pay.  ( See  Sundry  Legisla- 
tion Affecting  the  Naval  and  Military  Estab- 
lishment, Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
House  of  Representatives,  87th  Cong.,  2nd 
Seas.,  Vol  2,  pp.  6175,  6832,  6834,  6838;  ROTO 
Vltallzatlon  Act  of  1964.  Hearing  on  H.R. 
9124,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Senate, 
88th  Cong.,  2nd  Seae.,  pp.  31-32.) 

In  1966,  the  Vltallzatlon  Act  was  amended 
and  the  term  "retainer  pay"  as  It  then  ap- 
plied to  both  flnanclal-asslstance-grant  mem- 
bers and  members  selected  for  advanced 
training  was  changed  to  "subsistence  allow- 
ance." (The  Act  of  June  28,  1965,  Pub.  Law 
89-61,  79  Stat.  173.)  The  Senate  Report  notes 
that  In  the  Vltallzatlon  Act"  . .  .  payments  to 
ROTC  students  that  had  previously  been 
designated  as  'subsistence  pay'  were  changed 
to  'retainer  pay'.  The  change  In  terminology 
was  not  Intended  to  alter  the  nature  or  pur- 
pose of  the  payment,  which  was  to  help  stu- 
dents defray  the  cost  of  subsistence  while 
In  school  and  pursuing  the  ROTC  program. 
Because  of  the  change  In  terminology,  how- 
ever, It  is  possible  that  the  recipients  might 
Incur  Income  tax  liability  for  the  payments. 


Consequently,  to  avoid  such  liability  this  bUl 
reverts  to  the  old  designation  of  'subsistence 
aUowance'  whenever  the  term  'retainer  pay' 
appeared  In  the  ROTC  legislation  of  1964." 
(S.  Rep.  No.  315,  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess..  as  set 
out  at  1965  U.S.C.  Cong,  and  Admin.  News 
1806.)  The  question  is  presented  as  to  wheth- 
er there  was  an  intention  to  change  both 
the  aUowances  for  financial-assistance-grant 
members  and  advanced-course  students  to 
strictly  subsistence  allowances.  It  is  submit- 
ted that  such  is  not  the  case  since,  notwith- 
standing the  language  of  the  Senate  report, 
there  could  be  no  reversion  with  respect  to 
the  financial -grant  member  since  his  "allow- 
ance" had  always  been  called  retainer  pay.  It 
appears  that  the  action  In  the  1065  amend- 
ment was  directed  more  toward  avoiding  tax 
liability  than  changing  the  nature  of  re- 
tainer pay. 

Based  on  the  fact  that  retainer  pay  had 
Its  genesis  in  the  1946  Holloway  Plan  and 
that  Its  purpose  then  was  to  help  defray  the 
costs  of  food,  lodging  and  Incidental  ex- 
penses, it  is  concluded  that  the  aUowance 
provided  for  In  section  209(a)  and  (b)  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  has  as  Its  pur- 
pose more  than  "subsistence"  In  the  pure  use 
of  that  term.  (See  generaUy,  Hearings  before 
and  Special  Reptorts  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Representatives, 
89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  1606-1608.) 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  $50  aUow- 
ance was  originally  established  In  1946,  and, 
for  financlal-assistance-grant  students  has 
remained  unadjusted  since  that  time.  At- 
tached is  a  table  of  comparative  coets  of  room 
and  board  at  NROTC  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  the  years  1946  and  1970.  The  sub- 
sistence allowance  provided  full  coverage  of 
room  and  board  expenses  at  85  percent  of 
these  Institutions  in  1946.  In  1970.  the  $60 
per  month  allowance  wiU  not  cover  room  and 
board  expenses  at  any  of  the  53  schools. 

The  proposal  recommends  an  Increase  based 
on  the  Consumer  Price  Index  Increase  since 
1946  and  further  recommends  that  the  al- 
lowance be  Increased  each  time  there  Is  a 
3  percent  Increase  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

The  foUowlng  table  compares  the  Increase 
in  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  over  the 
period  since  1946. 


CPI 


Per- 
cent 


Rate 


Aug.  13. 1946,  Public  Law  729 

(Holloway  progiam)  entcted 70.4  lOaO  (5(1 00 

Oct  13,  1%4,  Public  Law  g»-647 

(ROTC  Vltallzatlon  Act  of  1964) 

enacted 108.5  154.1  77.05 

January  1970 131.8  187.2  93.60 

June  1970 135.2  192.0  96.00 

June  1971  (estimated) 141.8  201.4  100.70 

June  1972  (estimated) 148.5  210.9  105.45 


Since  the  ROTC  program  provides  a  signif- 
icant segment  of  the  armed  forces  officers, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation be  enacted  to  make  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram responsive  to  current  college  room  and 
board  costs. 

COST    AND    BtTDCXT    DATA 

Predicated  upon  the  estimated  number 
of  flnancial-asslstanoe-grant  recipients  en- 
rolled In  the  basic  course  and  all  advanced- 
course  members,  the  Increased  budgetary  re- 
quirements of  this  proposal  for  fiscal  year 
1972  are  as  follows: 

Million 

Army  $12.3 

Navy    2.8 

Air  Force 7.8 

Total $22.6 

Funds  have  been  Included  for  this  purpose 
in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Wahnzb, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Increase 


Institution 


194S 


Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Ala $342-360 

Brown  Unlversltv,  Providence,  R.I 620 

Unlverjtty  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif...  MA 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  CaHf.  NA 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mast.  600 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo 530 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.Y NA 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y NA 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.H 520 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C 475 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  Atlanta, 

Ga                      500 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass 243-368 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,1daho 324 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111 500 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Ctilcigo, 

III 0 

Iowa  State  University,  Ames,  Iowa 365 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan* 423 

University  of  Louisville,  Uuisville,  Ky (47-48)  416 

Marquette  University.  Milwaukee,  Wis NA 

Massachusetts  Instrtuta  of  Technology. 

Cambridge,  Mass NA 

Miami  University.  Oxford.  Ohio 318 

University  ot  Michigan,  Ann  Artwr,  Mich..  493 
University    ot    Minnesota,    Minneaporis, 

Minn 4« 

University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Mitt.  S60 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  Mo 437 

University  ot  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr 395 

University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque, 

N.Mex 400 

University  of  Noctii  Caroiina.  Chapei  HiN, 

N.C 500 


<ltoom  only, 
s  Or  mora< 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smith)   (by  request) : 

S.  1226.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2107 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
additional  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  scholarships  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Dkpartmznt  ot  thb  Axmt, 
Washington,  B.C.,  FebrtLary  12, 1971. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mh.  Phbsident:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
legislation  "To  amend  section  2107  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  additional 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  scholarships 
for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  93d 
Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  advlsea  that  the  enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  has  been  designated  the  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  this  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  recommended  that  the  proposal 
bo  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

PURPOSE  or  THK  li:gisi.ation 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training  CJorps 
scholarships  from  6,500  to  a  number  equal 
to  10%  of  the  total  active  duty  officer  per- 
sonnel celling  In  the  Five  Year  Defense  Plan, 
four  years  from  the  budgeted  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  draft  legislation  includes  a  pro- 
vision which  provides  authority  for  the  serv- 
ices to  use,  at  their  discretion,  up  to  60% 
of  their  annual  authorization  for  students 
enrolled  In  the  two-year  ROTC  program.  The 
services  require  this  Increase  In  scholarships 
in  order  to  meet  officer  manpower  commit- 
ments subsequent  to  the  cessation  of  bos- 
ttUtles  In  Vietnam. 

The  largest  single  program  of  officer  pro- 
curement Is  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  program.  In  1964,  Congress  revitalized 
the  role  of  the  ReserVe  Officers'  Training 
Corps  as  a  means  of  procuring  both  highly 
qualified  Reserve  officers  and  career-minded 


1970 

Amount 

Percent 

$600-720 

$360 

100.0 

1,080 

460 

74.2 

930-1.050 

NA 

NA 

1,070 

NA 

NA 

1,170 

570 

95.0 

890-1,020 

490 

92.5 

1.065 

NA 

NA 

1,300 

NA 

NA 

970-1,250 

730 

140.4 

93S-1, 035 

S60 

117.9 

860 

360 

72.0 

1,170 

802 

217.9 

880-920 

596 

184.0 

885-1,  035 

535 

107.0 

975 

NA 

NA 

810 

445 

121.9 

950 

527 

124.6 

850 

434 

104.3 

1,000 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

990 

672 

211.3 

1,040 

547 

lU.O 

936-1266 

801 

172.3 

1,000 

640 

177.8 

850 

413 

94.5 

880 

485 

122.8 

894-996 

596 

149.0 

1,270-1,470 

970 

194.0 

Increase 


Institution 


1946 


1970      Amount       Percent 


NorthwestemUniversity,  Evanston,  III....  $561    $1,000-1,100  $539  $96.1 
University  of  Notre  Oame.  Notre  Dame, 

Ind                          480  1,050  570  llj.8 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 450  „    f  519  115.3 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla....  400  750-950  550  137.5 

Oregon  SUU  University,  Corvallis,Oreg...  375  |  ggg  }  525  14O.0 

Prairie  View  A&M  College,  Prairie  View, 
Tex. 

Penn^l^nla  State  University,  university  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

Un«  of  Pennaylvani^  Philadelphia.  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Princeton  University.  Princeton.  NJ 43S-760  1,160  400  516 

Purdue  University.  Lafayette,  Ind 510-550  .  _,  J.IW  550  100.0 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.Y.  NA  1,000-1,250  NA  NA 

Rice  University,  Houston,  Tex 381  1,030  649  170.3 

Unlversityotftochester,  Rochester,  N.Y...  390  1,250  860  220.5 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.C.  370  840  470  127.0 

University  of  Southern  Cailfornia,   Los  c^n  .  ««  ,  inn  ccn  ,~, ;, 

Angeles  Calif                            550  1,050-1,100  550  100.0 

SUnford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif 615  1,210  595  96.7 

University  of  Texas.  Austin,  Tex '120  >  TOO  580  483.3 

Tufts  College,  Medford,  f«ass 450  1,220  770  171,1 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  U NA  '960  NA  NA 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah...  400  Kl  521  130.3 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn 450  ,,„  l-SS  ?,.  "^-^ 

Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa NA  840-1,000  NA  NA 

University  otVirginia,  Charlottesville,  Va..  NA  860-1,030  NA  NA 

University  of  Washington,  SeatUe,  Wash...  fjA  .„'•?*?  /l*  ,NA 

Univeraity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 430-510  9M-1,  IM  640  125  5 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn HA  1,250  NA  NA 


>  Or  less. 

Regular  officers.  In  order  to  make  the  pro- 
gram more  attractive  to  college  youth,  CJon- 
gress  provided  a  program  for  financial  as- 
sistance by  which  highly  motivated  college 
men  would  be  granted  scholarships  Includ- 
ing subsistence,  tuition,  books,  and  mlscel- 
laneotis  fees.  In  return  for  this  assistance, 
scholarship  students  agree  to  serve  a  mini- 
mum of  four  years  on  active  duty. 

This  program  Is  highly  effective.  For  ex- 
ample, the  termination  rate  of  original 
scholarships  since  the  program's  inception 
compares  most  favorably  with  the  termina- 
tion rates  of  other  officer  procurement  pro- 
grams. Further,  scholarship  students'  cumu- 
lative scholastic  average  as  compared  to  all 
male  sudenta  at  participating  Institutions  Is 
appreciably  higher. 

Hlartorlcal  experience  has  proven  that  In 
times  of  national  crisis,  such  as  Korea,  33er- 
Un,  and  Vietnam,  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  enrollments  rise  to  high  levels.  In 
the  periods  subsequent  to  these  crises  inter- 
est In  the  military  wanes  and  enrollments  In 
the  program  decline.  It  Is  apparent  that 
draft  pressure,  patriotism,  and  a  desire  to 
serve  one's  country  in  a  position  commen- 
surate with  one's  education  and  ability  come 
to  bear  on  college  youth  In  times  of  world 
trouble.  In  sut)sequent  periods,  these  factors 
are  lacking  and  thus,  particularly  In  light 
of  the  contemporary  trend  of  imlversltles 
to  make  the  program  voluntary.  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  enrollments  should 
sharply  decline  In  the  Post-Vietnam  period. 
Therefore,  In  order  to  enhance  the  program, 
anil  meet  Post-Vietnam  requirements,  an 
inorectse  in  scholarships  Is  necessary.  By  In- 
creasing the  number  of  scholarships  In  a 
ratio  that  relates  to  the  varying  service  needs 
for  ROTC  graduates,  ROTC  production  and 
officer  procurement  In  general  will  be  slgnlf- 
Icantiy  aided.  This  Is  especially  Important 
since  the  draft  motivation  which  caused  col- 
lege graduates  to  apply  for  p>re-commlssloai- 
ing  programs  such  as  officer  candidate  schools 
will  diminish  as  we  move  toward  zero  draft 
calls. 

COST  AKD  BT7DGET  DATA 

The  Increased  budgetary  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  resulting  from 
the  enactment  of  this  proposal  are  estimated 
to  be  as  follows : 


Coit 

Fiscal  year:  million 

1073    ••.» 

1973    l«.l 

1974    M.0 

1975    ~  *8.4 

1076    — *10 

Funds  for  this  purpose  have  been  included 

In   the  President's  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year 
1972. 

Sincerely, 

Stamlbt  R.  Rksor. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smith)  (by  request) : 

S.  1227.  A  bill  to  provide  subsistence 
allowances  for  members  of  the  Marine 
Corps  officer  candidate  programs.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Department  or  thx  Navt, 

Orncx  oy  tux  Sschbtabt, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  20, 1971. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Aontw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkab  Ms.  President:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposal  legislation  "To 
provide  subsistence  allowances  for  members 
of  Marine  Corps  officer  candidate  programs." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Legislative  Program  for  the  92nd 
Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  advised  that  enactment  of  the 
proposal  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President.  The  Department  of 
the  Navy  has  been  designated  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
this  legislation.  It  is  recommended  that  this 
proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
ptntposx  or  thx  legislation 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  1« 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  certain  Ma- 
rine Corps  oflloer  candidates  while  they  are 
pursuing  a  baccalaureate  degree.  In  order  to 
procure  required  future  Marine  rtBcer  ac- 
cessions. 

Marine  Corps  officers  have  historically  been 
acquired  through  a  broad  range  of  sources: 
ROTC  programs,  the  tB.  Naval  Academy. 
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officer  Ctmdldate  Class  programs,  In-servlce 
programs  for  enlisted  Marines,  and  the  Pla- 
toon Leaders  Class  program.  This  multitude 
of  sources  determines  a  wide  variance  of 
Ularlne  officer's  social  attitudes,  educational 
disciplines,  geographic  sources  and  military 
experience.  Approximately  86%  of  Marine 
oJBcers  come  from  civilian  college  campuses. 
To  have  such  diversity  assures  a  cross-section 
of  national  character  among  Marine  officers 
and  U  considered  essential  In  maintaining  a 
gtrong,  stable  Marine  officer  corps. 

The  Marine  Corps  failed  to  meet  Its  officer 
procurement  requirements  during  fiscal  years 
1968,  1969  and  1970.  Study  has  determined 
causes  to  be : 

a.  Easy  public  identification  of  the  Marine 
Corps  with  the  Vietnamese  conflict. 

b.  Assured  service  in  the  Vietnam  conflict 
if  commissioned  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

c.  Inability  of  Marine  officer  recruiters  to 
gain  public  visibility  on  college  campuses 
due  to  college  administrator's  acquiescence 
to  minority  antl-mllltary  student  groups 
(thus  divorcing  the  Marine  Corps  from  the 
source  of  the  majority  of  its  officers). 

Although  the  Vietnamese  conflict-related 
factors  aljove  are  forecast  to  diminish  In 
relevance,  antl-miUtary  sentiment  on  cam- 
pus can  be  predicted  to  continue.  With  the 
administration's  announced  goal  of  all- 
volunteer  armed  forces,  one  restilt  will  be 
an  absence  of  draft  pressure  on  college 
graduates.  Since  the  advent  of  the  random 
selection  draft,  the  Marine  Corps  has  de- 
termined the  draft  to  be  a  major  motivation 
In  Marine  officer  program  enrollments.  Long- 
lead,  or  undergraduate  programs  then  appear 
to  offer  the  t>est  possibility  for  Improvement. 
The  major  long-lead  program  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Is  the  Platoon  Leaders  Class  program 
(as  ROTC  programs  are  for  other  services) , 

The  Platoon  Leaders  Class  program  was 
organized  In  1935  and  Is  the  oldest  Marine 
Corps  sponsored  officer  procurement  pro- 
gram for  civilian  college  students.  Formal 
training  is  accomplished  at  the  Officer  Can- 
didates School  in  two  six-week  courses  for 
those  candidates  approved  while  enrolled  as 
college  freshman  or  sophomores.  Those  who 
have  only  one  sxximner  period  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  baccalaureate  studies  are  ordered 
to  a  single  ten-week  training  course. 
TTirough  the  years,  the  Platoon  Leaders 
Class  program  has  provided  a  dependable 
"base"  for  officer  accessions,  although  often 
augmented  by  other  short-term  programs 
when  officer  requirements  Increased.  Marine 
Oorps  reliance  on  the  Platoon  Leaders  Class 
program  Is  Illustrated  by  the  following  re- 
cent statistics  of  officers  commissioned 
through  civilian  source  Marine  male  officer 
programs. 

Ilnpercsatj 


Fiscal  year 


Percent  PLC- 
source  officer* 


Percent  ail 
others 


INS. 
INS. 
1970. 


40 
37 
33 


60 
63 
67 


During  the  many  years  the  Platoon  Lead- 
erg  Class  program  has  been  in  existence  It 
has  remained  virtually  unchanged  In  basic 
concept.  The  college  undergraduate  enlists 
as  a  aass  m  inactive  reservist,  completes 
two  periods  of  active  duty  for  training  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation.  Is  commissioned 
upon  receipt  of  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and 
Is  subsequently  ordered  to  active  duty  unless 
further  delayed  for  an  advanced  degree.  Bach 
member  of  the  Platoon  Leaders  Class  pro- 
gram accrues  longevity  from  the  date  of  en- 
listment. He  receives  pay  and  allowances 
only  for  the  period  of  active  duty  for  train- 
ing. He  has  never  received  financial  assist- 
ance of  any  type  during  the  academic  year 
•xcept  such  as  may  have  occurred  as  a  re- 
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suit  of  his  being  eligible  for  pay  by  virtue  of 
injuries  Incurred  during  training. 

Eiq>erlence  over  the  years  has  shown  that 
significant  benefits  are  derived  from  the  Pla- 
toon Leaders  Class  program.  Among  these 
benefits  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  Platoon  Leaders  Class  program 
produces  a  well-rounded  highly  motivated 
officer  for  ground,  aviation  and  law  assign- 
ment. 

(2)  The  retention  rate  among  Platoon 
Leaders  Class  (Reserves)  Is  27%,  the  same  as 
other  Reserve  ground  procurement  programs, 
whUe  retention  of  Platoon  Leaders  Class 
(Regulars)  Is  66%,  highest  of  any  source  in- 
cluding the  United  States  Naval  Academy. 

(3)  As  a  long-lead  program  (1-3  years), 
the  Platoon  Leaders  Class  program  provides 
a  solid  base  of  predictable  officer  accessions 
on  which  to  calculate  requirements  to  be 
met  by  short-range  programs. 

(4)  There  Is  no  Investment  In  an  instruc- 
tional staff  or  facilities  during  the  academic 
year. 

(6)  Academic  time  during  the  school  year 
Is  unencumbered  with  military  subjects; 
consequently,  the  Platoon  Leaders  Class  can- 
didate can  devote  full  time  to  other  academic 
subjects. 

(6)  The  Platoon  Leaders  Class  summer 
training  is  concentrated,  has  continuity  and 
occupies  the  candidates'  undivided  atten- 
tion. It  Is  therefore  considered  to  be  espe- 
cially effective. 

The  Platoon  Leaders  Class  program  has  re- 
cently experienced  Increasing  shortages  of 
new  candidates: 


II  n  percent! 

Hacal  year 

1968 

1969 

1970 

PLC  quota 
attained 

97 

77 

72 

In  order  to  continue  the  necessary  input 
of  Platoon  Leaders  Class  candidates,  serv- 
ice-connected Incentives  are  required.  It  is 
considered  that  monetary  subsidization  of 
Platoon  Leaders  Class  applicants  would 
greatly   Increase   the   enrollment   Incentive. 

The  Present  Platoon  Leaders  Class  pro- 
gram poses  a  financial  problem  to  those  stu- 
dents who  are  not  financially  well-to-do.  The 
student  Is  required  to  devote  a  portion  of 
his  summers  to  training  which  reduces  his 
earning  power  to  assist  In  paying  for  his 
education.  Accordingly,  considering  the  high 
cost  of  a  college  education,  many  qualified 
and  desirable  officer  candidates  are  lost.  If 
the  proposed  legislation  were  passed,  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  In  the  Platoon 
Leaders  Class  program  would  offset  the  loss 
of  earning  power  and,  therefore,  make  the 
program  more  attractive  to  qualified  under- 
graduates. 

It  Is  envisioned  that  under  normal  circum- 
stances, financial  assistance  would  be  pro- 
vided to  a  selected  Platoon  Leaders  Class 
candidate  only  during  the  school  year  (nine 
months)  and  then  only  If  he  satisfactorily 
completes  the  required  military  training 
during  the  previous  summer.  There  would 
be  no  additional  clothing,  training  or  travel 
expenses  beyond  those  currently  existing  In 
the  present  Platoon  Leaders  Class.  A  stipend 
equal  to  that  paid  to  members  of  the  Sen- 
ior Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  con- 
sidered an  appropriate  amount  to  provide 
partial  assistance  In  defraying  educational 
costs,  though  not  so  much  as  to  be  the  main 
attraction  for  enrollment.  In  return  for  ac- 
ceptance of  financial  aid.  Individual  candi- 
dates would  become  liable  for  a  minimum  of 
2  years  enlisted  service  should  they  fall  to 
complete  the  program  by  acceptance  of  a 
commission,  with  an  increasing  service  ob- 
ligation of  six  months  for  each  part  or  whole 
school  year  during  which  financial  assist- 
ance  was   received.   With   acceptance   of  a 


commission,  an  officer's  Initial  period  of  ac- 
tive duty  would  be  increased  by  six  months 
for  each  academic  year  during  which  he  re- 
ceived subsidy,  commencing  with  a  two  and 
one-half  year  obligation  for  those  who  com- 
plete the  program  without  drawing  any 
subsidy. 

The  program  as  envisioned  would  be  phased 
Into  operation  to  reach  a  maTimiim  goal  of 
3,000  officer  candidates  drawing  a  stipend  at 
any  one  time.  The  cost  of  the  program  would 
reach  a  maximum  of  $2,700,000  annually. 
Authority  for  the  program  is  required  for 
five  years,  with  extension  to  be  the  subject 
of  future  study  and  recommendations. 

Membership  on  stipend  would  represent 
about  l/2000th  of  the  current  national 
four -year  coUege  population  and  a  nvunt>er 
equal  to  less  than  3%  of  the  total  Army, 
Air  Force  and  Navy  ROTC  population  in 
FY  70.  The  small  size  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram would,  therefore,  give  minimal  threat 
to  officer  programs  of  other  services.  The 
personal  benefits  received  through  service 
academy  or  Scholarship  ROTC  programs  ex- 
ceed those  available  through  the  proposed 
program.  Nonscholarshlp  ROTC  Is  somewhat 
less  financially  rewarding  to  Its  membership, 
but  requires  only  two  years  of  active  duty 
upon  commissioning  for  Army,  three  years 
for  Navy  and  four  years  for  Air  Force. 

COST  AND  BUDGET  DATA 


Year 


Number  of 

officer 

candjdatea 


Coit 


1.000 
1,500 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 


$900,000 
1,350.000 
1. 800, 000 
2, 250, 000 
2, 700, 000 


The  above  figures  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  subsistence  allowance  au- 
thorized for  members  of  the  Senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  will  be  Increased  to 
$100.00  per  month  as  Is  currently  proposed. 

Funds  have  been  included  for  this  pur- 
pose In  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JORM  W.  WAmNXX, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson,    Mr.    Burdick,    Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  1228.  A  bill  to  restore  the  golden 
eagle  program  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fimd  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

EXTENSION    or    THE    GOLDEN    EAOLX    PASSPOKT 
FBOCEAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  extend  the  Golden  Eagle  passport 
program  tmder  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  this  metisure  enjoys  wide  bipartisan 
cosponsorshlp.  In  alphabetical  order,  the 
cosponsors  are  as  follows:  Senators  An- 
derson, Bible.  Burdick,  Cannon,  Hansen, 
Hatfield,  Jackson,  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
McGovERN,  Metcalf,  Moss,  and  Stevens. 

In  the  91st  Congress  Senator  Jackson 
Introduced  a  similar  bill  and  Senator 
Moss  Introduced  an  amendment  to  In- 
crease the  armual  fee  from  $7  to  $10. 
Senator  Moss'  amendment  also  allowed 
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for  advertising  and  promotion  of  the  en- 
trance or  user  fee  program.  In  addition, 
it  deleted  the  exemption  of  Corps  of  En- 
gineer projects  by  repealing  section  210 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  Moss  amendments  were  adopted  in 
committee  and  the  Jackson  bill,  as 
amended,  was  reported  by  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee.  A  floor  amendment 
was  adopted  which  more  clearly  defined 
the  circumstances  upon  which  a  user  fee 
was  to  be  collected. 

The  bill  as  further  amended  passed  the 
Senate  and  went  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  House  struck  all  of  the 
Senate  language  and  extended  the 
Golden  Eagle  passport  program  only 
until  December  31  of  1971.  It  should  be 
noted  that  under  previous  law  the  Gold- 
en Eagle  passport  program  expired  on 
March  31,  1970,  however,  the  extension 
was  not  signed  into  law  untU  July  7, 1970. 
Therefore,  the  Golden  Eagle  passport 
progi-am  had  expired  by  law  and  was  not 
reinstituted  and  extended  until  more 
than  3  months  after  its  expiration.  Such 
a  situation  is  an  administrator's  night- 
mare. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Senate  when  S.  2315  was  ap- 
proved in  the  91st  Congress. 

Support  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Golden  Eagle  program  has  come  from 
thousands  of  letters  received  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  citizens  through- 
out the  Nation.  Many,  if  not  a  majority 
of  these  citizens,  were  retired  people 
living  on  fixed  incomes  who  have  dis- 
covered an  enjoyable  way  of  spending 
their  retirement  years  in  the  out-of- 
doors  at  a  price  they  can  afford.  Those 
with  large  families  have  found  the  pro- 
gram to  be  beneficial  to  them  since  the 
Golden  Eagle  passport  is  not  based  upon 
a  per-person  charge.  Thus,  family  vaca- 
tions are  encouraged  and  the  cost^  are 
reduced. 

During  the  1969  hearings  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Golden  Eagle  passport  pro- 
gxam,  a  Forest  Service  witness  capsulized 
the  benefits  of  the  program  by  stating 
that: 

The  fee  system  has  led  to  significant  Im- 
provement In  administration  of  use  of  Na- 
tional Forest  recreation  developments,  facil- 
ities and  services  provided  at  public  expense. 

Particularly,  we  believe  recreation  u&ers 
have  had  greater  Interest  In  and  respect  for 
the  areas  they  visit.  In  turn,  the  emphasis 
of  the  program  has  encouraged  us  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  high  quality  recreation  op- 
portunities. 

Certainly,  the  provision  of  higher  qual- 
ity recreational  opportunities  is  a  signif- 
icant part  of  Improving  our  environment 
and  the  quality  of  life  for  om-  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of  this 
measure  are  not  immindful  of  the  lan- 
guage inserted  by  the  House,  as  enacted 
into  the  law  last  year,  requiring  that  a 
sui-vey  be  completed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  regard  to  a  policy  for 
entrance  and  user  fees.  I  am  confident 
that  this  survey,  when  it  is  received,  will 
be  useful  to  the  Congress  in  its  further 
consideration  of  the  Golden  Eagle  pass- 
port program.  However,  it  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate  that   the   measure,   so   over- 


whelmingly adopted  in  1969  by  the  Sen- 
ate, be  reintroduced  and  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  its  further  consideration. 
The  sponsors  of  this  measure  believe 
that  the  Golden  Eagle  passport  program 
is  a  good  program  and  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued; however,  we  are  open  to  all  sug- 
gestions which  would  tend  to  improve 
the  program 


By   Mr.   JACKSON    <for   himself 
and  Mr.  Allott)   (by  request): 

S.  1230.  A  bill  to  declare  tliat  certain 
federally  owned  lands  shall  be  Iield  by 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Stock- 
bridge  Munsee  Community,  Wis.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  biU  to 
declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
lands  shall  be  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  Stockbridge  Munsee  Com- 
munity, Wis. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
commumcation  accompanying  the  pro- 
posal from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington.  D.C.,  March  1. 1971. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnew, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  declare  that  cer- 
tain federally  owned  lands  shall  be  held  by 
the  United  States  lu  trust  for  the  Stock- 
bridge  Munsee  Community,  Wisconsin." 

We  recommend  that  the  bUl  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  that  It  be  enacted. 

This  proposal  transfers  13,077  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  submarg^lnal  land  to  the  Stock- 
bridge  Munsee  Indian  Community  with  the 
title  to  be  held  In  trust  by  the  United  States. 
It  also  provides  protection  to  any  person  who 
may  have  vested  rights  m  the  land.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission win  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  beneficial  Interest  conveyed 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  Government 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

These  lands  were  acquired  during  the  mid- 
dle 1930s  under  Title  n  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Act  of  June  16,  1933  (48 
Stat.  200) ,  and  subsequent  relief  acts,  at  a 
cost  of  $69,646,  or  an  average  cost  of  $5.32  per 
acre.  The  facts  leading  up  to  their  purchase 
are  briefly  these. 

The  Indians  of  the  Stockrldge  Munsee 
Community  were  moved  to  their  present  lo- 
cation In  185C.  Reservation  lands  were  al- 
lotted, and  In  1909  the  Indians  received 
patents  in  fee  for  their  allotments.  By  the 
middle  1930'5  little  more  than  100  acres  re- 
mained In  Indian  ownership.  The  lands,  for 
the  most  part,  were  subject  to  delinquent 
taxes  and  foreclosure.  The  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration accepted  options  and  approved 
the  purchase  of  13,077  acres  of  submarglnal 
land  within  the  former  reservation  before 
the  program  was  closed.  Certain  tracts  with- 
in this  area  were  not  submarglnal  in  char- 
acter and  could  not  be  purchased  under  the 


submarglnal  program,  but  could  be  and  were 
purchased  under  the  authority  of  the  Indian 
Heorganizatlon  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat 
984 ) .  All  plans  submitted  for  purchases  under 
authority  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act 
look  into  consideration  the  desirability  ol 
purchasing,  insofar  as  possible,  desirable 
tracts  of  land  which  would  effect  a  more  com- 
plete blocking  of  the  submarglnal  lands,  in 
fact  the  Resettlement  Administration  han- 
dled this  phase  of  the  work  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  recommended  the  pur- 
chase  of  some  3,000  acres  in  order  to  block 
out  the  entire  area.  With  the  funds  available 
at  that  time,  purchases  of  1,249.86  acres  were 
completed  and  a  reservation  was  proclaimed 
on  March  19,  1937,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  Band  of  Mo- 
hican  Indians  of  Wisconsin.  Subsequent 
funds  made  available  imder  authority 
of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  enabled 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  purchase  an 
additional  1,000  acres  of  land  for  these 
Indians. 

The  purchase  of  the  submarglnal  lands 
was  but  a  small  part  of  the  submtu-glnal  land 
program  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  Indians.  In  Circular 
No.  1.  Issued  on  June  7,  1934,  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  to  govern 
the  acquisition  of  submarglnal  lands,  it  was 
stated  that  the  land  acquisition  program  of 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  of  three 
major  types,  the  third  type  being  "Demon- 
Etratlon  Indian  lands  projects,"  which  would 
include  lands  to  be  purchased  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  Indians.  It  was  further  stated 
that  the  objectives  of  the  program  Include 
"Improvement  of  the  economic  and  social 
status  of  "Industrially  stranded  population 
groups',  occupying  essentially  rural  areas,  In- 
cluding readjustment  and  rehabilitation  of 
Indian  population  by  acquisition  of  land  to 
enable  them  to  make  appropriate  and  con- 
structively planned  use  of  combined  land 
areas  In  units  suited  to  their  needs."  The 
circular  set  forth  the  following  five  types  of 
demonstration  Indian  areas  to  be  Included 
in  the  program:  (1)  checkerboarded  areas, 
(2)  watershed  or  water  control  tu'eas,  (3) 
additional  lands  to  supplement  inadequate 
reservations,  (4)  lands  for  homeless  Indian 
bands  or  communities  now  forming  acute 
relief  problems,  and  (5)  lands  needed  for 
proper  control  of  grazing  areas. 

In  a  memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  Federal  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  approved 
by  the  Administrator  of  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration on  October  19.  1936,  it  is  stated 
that: 

"Whereas,  the  lands  being  acquired  under 
this  program  are  situated  almost  entirely 
within  existing  Indian  Reservations  to  which 
they  are  intended  for  addition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  subsistence  farm  sites  and 
consolidated  grazing  areas  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  Indians;  and 

•  *  *  •  • 

"2.  Pending  the  transfer  of  the  lands  with- 
in those  projects  to  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  permanent  administration  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  Indians,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affaire  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  exercise,  and  hereby  agrees  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  exercising,  temporary  su- 
pervision over  the  administration  and  main- 
tenance of  those  projects,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing stipulations: 

•  •  *  •  • 

"4.  Upon  the  consummation  of  Its  land 
acquisition  program  In  connection  with  the 
projects  listed  In  paragraph  1.  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  will  recommend  to  the 
President  that  the  lands  within  those  proj- 
ects be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Indian 
.\ffalrs  for  permanent  administration  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  Indians." 

The  records  disclose  a  complete  under- 
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standing  between  the  Federal  Agencies  In- 
volved in  the  acquisition  and  administra- 
tion of  submarglnal  lands  on  or  near  Indian 
jeeervations.  It  vras  that  the  lands  were  being 
selected  for  acquisition  In  connection  with 
demonstration  Indian  projects;  that  they 
were  needed  by  the  Indians;  that  they  would 
be  utilized  by  the  Indians  In  connection  with 
the  use  of  Indian-owned  lands;  and  that 
proper  recommendations  would  be  made  at 
the  appropriate  time  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  add  these  lands  pemuuiently  to 
Indian  reservations. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  Stockbridge  Munsee 
submarglnal  lands  was  transferred  by  Execu- 
tive Order  7868,  dated  April  16,  1938,  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Diepart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  these  Indians,  Insofar  as  consistent  with 
the  conservation  purposes  for  which  the 
lands  were  acquired. 

The  full  legal  and  equitable  title  to  the 
lands  is  in  the  United  States.  Technically 
they  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Title 
ni  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
of  July  22,  1937  (50  Stat.  522),  because  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  about  two  months  before  most  of 
the  submarglnal  land  projects  were  placed 
under  the  Act.  Nevertheless,  that  Act  was 
Intended  to  and  did  control  all  of  the  sub- 
marginal  land  projects  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  June 
9,  1938,  Including  Indian  projects  that  were 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
after  that  date.  Under  Title  in  submarglnal 
lands  could  be  sold  or  donated  to  public 
agencies  on  condition  that  they  be  used  for 
public  purposes,  or  the  lands  could  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  President  to  any  Federal  or 
State  agency  Tor  administration  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  further  the  land  conservation 
and  land  utilization  program  authorized  by 
the  act. 

As  neither  Title  III  of  the  Benkhead -Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  nor  the  original  recovery 
or  relief  acts  under  which  the  lands  were 
acquired,  contemplate  the  transfer  of  pro- 
gram lands  to  private  owners,  the  lands  In 
question  have  been  administered  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  more  than  30 
years  for  the  dual  piupose  of  conservation 
and  benefit  to  the  Indians. 

The  vegetative  cover  of  the  submarglnal 
lands  is  70  percent  second  growth  hardwoods 
with  scattered  areas  of  coniferous  reproduc- 
tion. The  remainder  Is  agricultural  in  char- 
acter except  for  some  brush  and  swamp 
areas.  The  reservation  lands  are  contiguous 
to  submarglnal  lands  and  .he  Indians  have 
been  effectively  utilizing  both  tribal  and 
submarglnal  lands.  There  Is  no  known  min- 
eral value,  and  no  Indication  that  minerals 
are  being  given  much  consideration  In  the 
sale  and  exchange  of  lands  In  and  adjacent  to 
the  reservation,  other  than  deposits  of  gravel 
and  rock  at  locations  strategic  to  road  con- 
struction. 

Based  on  records  in  this  Office  and  on 
the  assumption  that  these  lands  would  be 
operated  In  conjunction  with  present  tribal 
lands  for  timber  management,  recreation, 
residential  and  farming  purposes,  their  value 
is  estimated  at  $355,000  or  about  $42.60  per 
acre.  These  lands  are  without  value  for  min- 
erals, either  metalliferous  or  nonmetalll- 
ferous. 

There  are  152  Indians  residing  on  submar- 
g'.nal  land  and  92  Indians  living  on  tribal 
land.  The  Indians  occupying  nomesites  on 
both  the  Community  and  submarglnal  lands 
were  given  assignments  by  the  Community 
Council  for  this  purpose.  Assignments  on 
the  submarglnal  land  provide  for  the  right  of 
Inheritance,  and,  under  stipulated  condi- 
tions, for  the  removal  of  buildings  added 
while  the  lands  are  held  imder  assignment. 
There  are  approximately  30  families  compris- 
ing 125  individuals  living  within  four  miles 
of  the  tribal  and  submarglnal  lands.  Some 
of  these  families  would  like  to  obtain  Indi- 


vidual homesites  on  the  submargii.al  land 
if  It  is  given  to  the  Community. 

To  date  forty  residences  have  been  placed 
on  the  submarglnal  land.  Twenty-seven  of 
these  are  used  year  round,  but  only  slightly 
more  than  half  of  them  are  in  good  con- 
dition. Thirty-five  residences  are  located  on 
tribal  land,  eighteen  of  which  are  of  stone 
construction.  In  addition  to  these  residences, 
the  Mohican  Housing  Authority  has  con- 
structed twenty  low-rent  units  on  tribal 
land.  Also,  efforts  are  being  made  to  pro- 
gram twenty  mutual-help  units  for  the 
Stockbridge  Munsee  Indians. 

The  average  annual  family  income  of  the 
residents  on  the  submarglnal  lands  is  $4,000 
compared  to  $3,600  for  families  living  on 
tribal  land.  This  Income  is  substantially  lower 
than  the  average  annual  family  income  for 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  is  over  $6,000. 
Most  of  the  adult  Indians  living  on  the 
tribal  and  submarglnal  lands  are  employed. 
Several  are  retired  on  Social  Sectirlty  or  Vet- 
eran Administration  pensions.  There  is  some 
supplementary  income  obtained  through  aid 
to  dep>endent  children,  old  age  assistance,  and 
disability  aid.  A  few  of  the  Indians  depend 
upon  seasonal  employment  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  worked 
with  the  Indians  on  their  summary  develop- 
ment program  which  has  resulted  in  the 
Stockbridge  Munsee  Arts  and  Crafts  Shop 
being  opened  in  January  1964;  a  forest  man- 
agement program  that  was  approved  in  No- 
vember 1963;  low  rent  and  mutual  self-help 
housing  programs;  the  Black  topping  of  res- 
ervation roads;  as  weU  as  expansion  of  em- 
ployment assistance  services  and  education 
programs.  Other  programs  that  have  been 
proposed  but  are  only  in  the  preliminary 
stages  Involve  recreational  development; 
construction  of  truck  trails  for  fire  protec- 
tion; the  proposed  consolidation  of  the  land 
base  including  submarglnal  lands;  a  maple 
syrup  project;  and  the  Red  River  develop- 
ment dam  and  fish  hatchery  project. 

As  was  originally  contemplated,  it  Is  our 
view  that  the  most  logical  tise  of  this  sub- 
marginal  land  Is  in  conjunction  with  the 
tribal  land.  Conversely,  proper  planning  and 
development  of  the  tribal  land  is  dep>endent 
upon  the  submarglnal  land,  and  the  plan- 
ning that  has  taken  place  heretofore  has 
been  on  the  basis  of  the  integrated  use  of 
submarglnal  and  ttlbal  lands.  In  view  of  the 
Indian  improvements  that  have  already  been 
placed  on  this  land,  and  the  many  advantages 
that  the  Stockbridge  Munsee  Community  will 
derive  from  this  transfer  of  the  submarglnal 
land  to  it,  we  urge  that  these  lands  be  held 
in  trust  for  the  Community. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harbison  Lobsch, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mi*.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Young)    (by 
request) : 
S.  1231.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Pembina  Band 
of  Chippewa  Indians  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  Nos.  18-A,  113,  and 
191,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  several  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  myself,  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate references  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to 


pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Pembina 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  IS-A 
113,  and  191,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted and  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  the  executive  com- 
munication from  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior  SMXompanying  the  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Dsparxment, 
OP  THE  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  11,  1971. 
Hon.  Spmo  T.  Agmew, 
President  o]  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  bin  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Pembina  Band  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commliwlon  dockets 
Nos.  18-A,  113,  and  191.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  conunlttee  for  considera- 
tion, and  that  It  be  enacted. 

On  June  18,  1962,  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission entered  an  amended  final  award  in 
its  consolidated  dockets  Nos.  18-A,  113,  and 
191,  In  favor  of  the  Red  L,ake  and  Pembina 
B.Hiids  of  Chippewa  Indians  as  such  bands 
were  constituted  on  October  2,  1863,  for  the 
sum  of  $3,369,726.00,  less  $635,774.87  repre- 
senting payments  on  the  claim  and  $699.- 
062.57  representing  allowable  graaiitous  off- 
sets, leaving  a  net  Judgment  of  $2,034,888.56. 
The  Judgment  represented  additional  pay- 
ment for  7,488,280  acres  of  land  in  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  which  those  bands  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  Octo- 
ber 2.  1863  ( 13  Stat.  667) . 

In  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  following  an  appeal  to  that 
Court,  the  Commission  amended  its  final 
Judgment  on  April  24,  1964,  to  refiect  the 
one-third  Interest  which  the  Pembina  Band 
had  in  the  land  ceded  and  to  deduct  offsets 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  that  band.  This 
resulted  in  an  award  to  the  Pembina  Band 
in  the  sum  of  $237,127.82.  Funds  to  cover  the 
award  were  appropriated  by  Congress  on 
June  9,  1964  (78  Stat.  204,  213).  The  funds 
were  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Pembina 
Band  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
at  four  percent  interest.  Attorney  fees  in  the 
amount  of  $23,712.78  were  allowed  by  the 
Commission  by  order  dated  August  13,  1964, 
as  modified  March  23,  1966,  and  paid  from 
the  Judgment  funds.  Attorney  expenses  In 
the  amounts  of  $17,736.18  and  $222.42  were 
aUowed  by  the  Commission  by  orders  dated 
June  25,  1968,  and  June  26,  1968;  however, 
only  the  first  sum  has  actually  been  paid. 

The  Pembina  Band  is  Interested  in  eight 
cases  still  pending  before  the  Ck)mmlssion 
(dockets  Nos.  18-J,  18-K,  18-L,  18-M.  221, 
246,  113,  and  191).  The  award  completed  all 
claims  of  the  Pembina  Band  in  docket  No. 
18-A,  but  completed  those  In  dockets  Nos. 
113  and  191  only  as  concerns  land  overlap- 
ping the  area  In  18-A, 

The  Chippewa  (OJlbwa)  are  an  Algonqulan- 
8p>eaklng  people  who  originated  in  the  north- 
em  Great  Lakes  area.  Subsequent  to  the 
period  of  European  contact  the  Chippewa 
became  divided  generally  into  Woodland 
and  Plains  groups,  the  Woodland  element 
being  older,  much  larger,  and  situated  In 
what  are  now  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, and  bordering  areas  In  Canada.  Other 
Chippewa,  by  the  mld-19th  century,  had 
became  full-fledged  Plains  Indians,  adopt- 
ing the  buffalo  hunting,  equestrian  culture 
and  spreading  from  the  Red  Blver-Turtle 
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Mountain  uea  in  North  Dakota  wtil  Into 
the  Oanartlan  Plains.  The  Pembina  formed 
the  easternmost  band  of  the  Plains  Chip- 
pewa. 

Today,  aa  la  Illustrated  below,  there  are 
three  distinct  reservation-based  entitles  that 
may  be  considered  to  be  comprlaed  in  pctrt 
of  Pembina  or  deaoendants  of  Pembtnas. 
These  are  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe, 
particularly  White  Eartli  Beserratlon;  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians of  the  Turtle  Mfl^mtaln  Beeervatlon, 
North  Dakota;  and  the  Chlppewa-Cree 
Tribe  of  Rocky  Boy's  Reeerratlon,  Montana. 

The  Pembina  Band,  at  the  time  the  treaty 
of  1863  was  negotiated,  was  led  by  two  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  Uttle  Shell  and  Red  Bear,  each 
with  his  own  following.  The  Pemblnaa  were 
promised  a  reservation  In  what  Is  now 
North  Dakota,  but  because  of  difficulty  en- 
coiintered  In  selecting  a  suitable  site  a 
township  was  purchased  for  the  band  on 
June  20,  1873,  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
Uon  In  Minnesota.  During  the  next  few 
years  a  substantial  number  of  Pemblnaa 
settled  In  that  township  where  they  con- 
tinued to  receive  1883  treaty  annuities.  All 
other  bands  associated  with  White  B&rth 
Beservutlon  are  Mlaslsslppl  and  Pillager 
groups  (Woodland  Chlppewas),  the  Pem- 
bina element  forming  a  distinct  minority. 
By  an  agreement  of  August  11,  18S6,  the 
Pemblnaa  of  White  Sarth  Reservation  ex- 
changed their  separate  township  for  Incor- 
poration In  an  organization  formed  by  the 
other  bands  resident  there  and  are  entitled 
"...  to  share  all  the  benefits  of  the  consoli- 
dation equally  with  them;  and.  In  turn,  the 
consolidated  bands  are  made  equal  owners 
In  the  Pembina  township,  and  In  any  claims 
the  Pemblnaa  may  have  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  lands  elsewhere." 

The  total  White  E^th  Reservation  group 
subsequently  Joined  five  other  Minnesota 
Chippewa  reservation  groups  to  form  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  organized  under 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1984  (48 
Stat.  984).  The  Red  Lake  Band,  the  seventh 
Chippewa  reservation  group  In  Minnesota,  is 
a  separate  political  entity. 

Other  Penkblnas,  Including  Uttle  Shell 
(son  of  the  treaty  chief)  and  Red  Bear,  set- 
tled on  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  fol- 
lowing Its  establishment  by  Executive  Order 
of  December  21,  1682.  By  that  time  large 
numbers  of  people  generally  known  as  Metis 
had  become  associated  with  the  band,  or 
were  residing  In  the  Turtle  Mountain  area 
and  other  places  In  northern  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  and  Montana.  The  presence  of 
the  Metis  and  their  confusion  with  the  Plains 
Chippewa  groups,  particularly  with  the  Pem- 
bina Band,  have  formed  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal obstacles  to  the  development  of  a  Just 
and  realistic  legislative  proposal  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  award. 

Metis  (French  for  "half")  does  not  merely 
mean  "half  blood"  or  "half  breed",  but  has 
a  much  broader  connotation,  referring  to 
a  large  cultural  and  sociological  element 
formed  during  the  buffalo  hide  trading  era  in 
the  northern  Plains.  The  Metis  have  French 
and  other  European  ancestry,  and  Plains 
Chippewa,  Plains  Cree,  and  other  Indian  an- 
cestry. By  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  Metis  had  developed  a  distinct  cul- 
ture, marginal  to  that  of  the  tribal  peoples 
and  the  eoigllclzed  societies  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  They  were  also 
linguistically  distinct,  having  dev^oped  the 
"'Metis  Jargon"  which  is  sometimes  called 
"Cree*  but  Is  predominantly  French  with 
many  Chippewa  and  Cree  elements. 

By  late  1880*8  ths  Turtle  Mountain  area 
became  invmdated  with  Metis  who  had  fled 
Canada  after  unsuccessful  rebellions  in  1869- 
70  and  1885.  These  people,  together  with  some 
Metis  who  have  evidently  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Pembina  Band,  and  the  con- 
servative (called  "full  blood")  Turtle  Moun- 


tain or  Pembina  Chlppewas  formed  the  mod' 
em  Turtle  Mountain  Band,  the  political  en- 
tity constituted  In  1932.  The  non-Metis  or 
original  Pembina  form  a  small,  conspiclous 
conservative  Indian  minority  on  the  reser- 
vation or  in  the  Turtle  Mountain  area.  It  Is 
not  known  how  many  other  members  of  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Band  will  be  able  to  trace 
Pembina  ancestry  to  any  useful  rolls.  Re- 
search does  Indicate,  however,  that  annuity 
payments  made  imder  the  1868  treaty  in- 
volved, ahnost  exclusively,  Chippewa  In- 
dian names,  the  well-known  French  or  other 
European  names  of  the  Metis  being  absent. 
Some  Metis,  apparently  those  who  have  long 
been  associated  with  the  Pembinas,  are  able 
to  trace  their  ancestry  to  persons  whose 
names  were  distinctly  Chippewa  and  who 
were  undeniably  Pembina. 

Chief  Little  Shell,  evidently  the  son  of  the 
1863  treaty  signatory,  and  other  leaders,  pro- 
testing the  presence  of  the  Metis,  the  result- 
ant overcrowding  of  Turtle  Mountain  Reser- 
vation, and  other  unfavorable  aspects  of 
existence  there,  took  some  of  their  followers 
to  Montana  and  Canada.  Little  Shell  re- 
turned to  Turtle  Mountain,  but  a  pattern  had 
developed  of  sojourning  between  Ttirtle 
Mountain,  northern  Montana  and  adjacent 
areas  in  Canada. 

Rocky  Boy,  one  of  the  successors  to  Red 
Bear,  followed  this  pattern,  ultimately  Join- 
ing with  some  Crees  under  Little  Bear  who 
were  fugitives  from  the  Rlel  Rebellion  of 
1885  (Little  Bear  was  the  son  of  the  Cree 
chief  of  the  only  tribal  group  which  had 
Joined  either  of  the  Metis  rebellions).  This 
Ricky  Boy-Little  Bear  band  lived  something 
of  a  {iariah  existence  in  Montana,  Individuals 
and  families  often  scattered  throughout  the 
State  and  across  the  international  boundary, 
until  a  reservation  named  for  the  Chippewa 
chief  was  established  In  northern  Montana 
by  the  Act  of  September  7,  1916  (39  Stat. 
739).  The  resultant  Chlppewa-Cree  Tribe  of 
Rocky  Boy's  Reservation  has  organized  un- 
der the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934. 
Rather  painstaking  research  (Including  in- 
terviews with  aged  Rocky  Boy's  residents), 
also  adding  to  the  delay  in  developing  a  leg- 
islative formula,  reveals  that  the  majority, 
perhaps  over  75  percent,  of  the  tribal  mem- 
bers have  Pembina  Chippewa  ancestry.  Al- 
though the  specific  designation  "Pembina" 
does  not  appear  on  any  Rocky  Boy's  records 
(it  appears  only  on  old  annuity  records  or 
on  band  rolls  maintained  by  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe) ,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs is  satisfied  that  the  designation  "Chip- 
f>ewa",  as  applied  to  rolls  of  persons  among 
Rocky  Boy's  following  made  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  reservation,  or  as  found 
on  early  Rocky  Boy's  agency  rolls,  Is  synony- 
mous with  Pembina  Chippewa. 

A  nonreservatlon-based  element  must  also 
be  considered  In  the  disposition  of  the  award. 
Pembina  descendants,  in  unknown  ntunbers, 
are  found  among  the  group  generally  called 
"Landless  Indians  of  Montana".  Most  of  these 
people  are  Metis,  and  as  mentioned  previ- 
ously, some  Metis  will  be  able  to  trace  Pem- 
bina ancestry  to  old  annuity  rolls.  Some  of 
the  landless  people  are  traditional  Chlp- 
pewas, who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  were 
unwilling  or  unable  to  enroll  with  the  orga- 
nized Turtle  Motintain  and  Chlppewa-Cree 
groups.  An  area  called  "Hill  67"  in  Great 
Palls  is  probably  the  best  known  community 
of  the  landless  people.  Others  are  found  else- 
where in  Great  Falls,  and  In  Hays,  Wolf 
Point,  Helena,  Chinook,  other  towns  and 
cities,  and  among  various  reservation-based 
groups,  generally  as  the  spouses  of  enrolled 
tribal  members. 

Past  efforts  to  enroll  the  landless  people 
with  organized  reservation-based  groups 
have  been  largely  unsuccessful,  although 
some  were  enrolled  in  the  1930*8  with  the 
Chlppewa-Cree  Tribe.  There  have  been  several 
organlastlons  among  them  such  as  the  "Little 


'  Shell  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  Mon- 
tana", also  known  as  the  "Landless  Indiaa* 
of  Montana",  petitioners  In  Indian  Claias 
Commission  docket  No.  101,  and  the  "Mou- 
tana  Landless  Indians,  Inc."  It  should  be 
emphasized  here  that  while  rolls  of  laadleti 
Indians  of  Montana  have  been  devel(^>ed  and 
are  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  ASain, 
such  rolls  were  made  primarily  in  an  effort 
to  seek  means  of  obtaining  Federal  services 
and  land  for  these  people  and  to  assist  them 
In  affiliating  with  reservation-based  tnbv. 
While  they  are  relied  upon  to  reflect  the  In- 
dian blood  of  the  persons  listed  thereon,  they 
are  not  of  value  in  determining  Pembina 
ancestry. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  a  roll  of  all  persons  of 
Pembina  Chippewa  ancestry,  applications  for 
enrollment  to  be  hied  with  the  Area  Director 
of  the  Aberdeen  Area  Ofllce  In  South  Dakota. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  most  applications 
will  be  received  from  individuals  la  the 
Turtle  Mountain  reservation  area,  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Aberdeen  office. 

The  proposed  bill  further  provides  that 
persons  in  certain  categories  not  be  enrolled: 
those  who  are  noncitizens  (in  consideration 
of  the  proximity  of  the  international  bound- 
ary and  the  history  of  Plains,  Chippewa,  and 
Metis  relations  with  Canada) ;  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa; 
and  those  who  participated  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  September  27,  1967  (81  Stat. 
230). 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  Pembinas,  or 
at  least  persons  of  Pembina  ancestry,  are 
enrolled  members  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of 
Chlppewas  In  Minnesota.  The  modem  or- 
ganized entity,  as  a  full  successor  to  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  1863,  has  received  its  share 
of  the  award  granted  in  dockets  Nos.  IS-A 
113,  and  191  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  October   13,   1964    (78  Stat.   1093). 

The  Mississippi,  Pillager,  and  Lake  Wln- 
niblgoshlsh  Chippewa  awards  were  distrib- 
uted to  members  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
September  27,  1967.  While  it  Is  quite  pos- 
sible for  an  individual  member  of  the  Min- 
nesota Chippewa  Tribe  to  have  ancestry  with 
two  or  more  historic  Chippewa  bands,  the 
tribe,  on  the  basis  of  both  tradition  and 
enrollment  procedure,  limits  identity  to  one 
band. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  In  agree- 
ment with  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe 
in  that  an  individual  member  enrolled  as  a 
Mississippi  descendant,  or  as  a  Pillager  de- 
scendant (Lake  Wlnnlblgoshlsh  begin  a  sub- 
division of  Pillager) ,  should  not  be  encour- 
aged to  change  the  band  descendancy  desig- 
nation. All  members  of  the  tribe  have  a  his- 
toric band  designation,  these  being  Missis- 
sippi, Pillager,  Pembina,  Lake  Superior,  or 
subdivisions  thereof,  and  It  Is  apparent  that 
there  Is  full  acceptance  of  siu^  designa- 
tions. 

The  draft  bill  provides  that  funds  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  the  Turtle  Motmtaln  Band,  and  the 
Chlppewa-Cree  Tribe  on  the  basis  of  the 
numbers  of  descendants  found  to  be  en- 
rolled with  the  tribes,  such  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended as  authorized  by  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  tribes  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
In  order  to  ensiu'e  the  Involvement  of  the 
White  Earth  Pembina  descendants,  who 
form  a  small  minority  within  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe,  It  is  provided  that  the 
tribal  council  shall  act  in  concert  with  what 
Is  known  on  White  Earth  as  the  General 
Council  of  the  Pembina  Band  of  Chlppewas. 

Language  has  been  Included  In  the  pro- 
posal to  provide  for  payment  of  shares  to 
those  descendants  who  are  not  enrolled  with 
any  of  the  three  cited  tribes.  Proper  provi- 
sion Is  made  for  the  protection  of  the  Inter- 
ests of  minors  and  legal  incompetents;  how- 
ever, it  should  be  noted  that  these  shares, 
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and  any  per  capita  shares  paid  to  descendants 
who  are  eiyolled  tribal  members,  as  author- 
ized by  any  of  the  tribal  governing  bodies, 
will  undoubtedly  be  rather  small.  If  large 
numbers  of  Metis  descendants  are  also  able 
to  establish  Pembina  ancestry,  any  per 
capita  shares  will  be  meager  Indeed. 

Programing  potential  Is  present  In  terms 
of  the  sums  accruing  to  the  Turtle  Mountain 
and  Chlppewa-Cree  groups,  and  particularly 
the  latter  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
tribal  members  are  Pembina  descendants,  all 
land  Is  tribal,  and  the  tribe  has  lately  dem- 
onstrated its  eagerness  to  explore  socio- 
economic developmental  approaches.  No  pro- 
grsm  plans  involving  the  present  award  have 
yet  been  developed  by  any  of  the  tribes.  Ths 
proposed  bill  attempts  to  aocompllsh  the 
most  good  with  what  Is  a  relatively  small 
award  involving  a  plethora  of  Interested  in- 
dividuals and  entitles. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yoiire, 

Harrison  Lokscb, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


PEMBINA  CHIPPEWA  JUDGMENT  FUND 

IndiM  culms  Commission  Dockets  18-A,  113,  end  191,  State- 
ment as  ol  June  2, 1970 

rtat  awtfd  (14X7076)  awsfds  of  Indian  Claims 
Commission.  Pembtna  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians. K37, 127.82 

Accnitd  interest  on  above  fund  throuth  Dec.  31, 
1969 -(-63,401.04 

Expanditures: 

Attorneys' fees 23,712.38 

Attorneys' reimbursable  expenses 17,736. 18 

Reproduction  of  Rocky  Boy'i  Roll  for  research 
purposes 20.00 

Total -41,468.96 

Total  judgment  funds  available >  2S9, 059. 90 

Balanceofl  deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 27,367.38 

>0f  this  sum,  $?31.692.52  is  invested  in  U.S.  Treasury  bills 
maturing  Jaa.  31. 1971.  in  the  face  amount  of  ^49.000.  (interest 
rate— 7.746  percent). 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

CoopKR,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Domi- 

NiCK,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Gxtrney, 

Mr.  HATriELD,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 

Magnuson,  Mr.  MANsriELD,  Mr. 

Mbtcalp,    Mr.    Montoya,    Mr. 

MtrsKiE,    Mr.    Randolph,    Mr. 

Stevkns,   Mr.   Thttrmond,    and 

Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  1233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Plevenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
tax  exemption  for  servicemen  in  and 
around  Korea  as  Is  presently  provided 
for  those  in  Vietnam.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  In  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Cooper,  Cotton, 
DoMiNicK,  Eastland,  GxniNrr,  Hatfield. 
Rollings,  Magnxjson;  and  also  Senators 
Mansfield,  Metcalf,  Montoya,  Muskik, 
Randolph,  Stevens,  Thurmond,  and  Wil- 
liams, I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  the  same  tax  exemption  for  serv- 
icemen in  and  around  Korea  as  is  pres- 
ently provided  for  those  in  Vietnam.  The 
bill  will  amend  section  112  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  exempting  from  Federal 
taxation  servicemen's  combat  pay  earned 
in  the  Korea  area. 

This  bill  is  a  companion  bill  to  legis- 
lation sponsored  by  Congressman  Lester 
Wolff,  of  New  York.  Last  year  the  House 
version  gathered  more  than  200  cospon- 


sors.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  it  this  year. 

This  legislation  is  prompted  by  the  un- 
happy fact  that  Korea  continues  to  be  a 
hostile  area.  Fighting  near  the  demili- 
tarized zone  and  in  adjacent  waters  has 
increased  considerably  In  the  Iswt  fevf 
years,  as  North  Koreans  send  trained  in- 
filtrators across  demarcation  lines.  Out- 
side of  '\^etnam  the  members  of  our 
armed  services  stationed  In  Korea  are 
subjected  to  a  degree  of  immediate 
danger  greater  than  any  in  the  world. 

It  is  because  of  our  great  concern  that 
so  many  Representatives  and  my  col- 
leagues feel  that  this  exemption  Is  Justi- 
fied as  a  small  form  of  financial  compen- 
sation for  those  men  who  are  risking 
their  lives  in  a  zone  where  combat  ac- 
tivities are  being  carried  on. 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Bttrdick,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Mr.   Cannon,  Mr. 
Cooper,     Mr.     Cranston,     Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  OtrRNrr,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.   Mathtas,    Mr.   McGovern, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
S.  1234.  A  blU  to  establish  limits  on 
the  assignment  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  a  combat  zone  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  our 
troop  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia 
gradually  declines  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  one  aspect  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's personnel  policies.  In  the  last 
Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
have  limited  assignments  of  members  of 
the  same  family  In  combat  zones. 

I  am  reintroducing  that  bill  today  and 
urge  that  it  be  given  expeditious  treat- 
ment. The  measure  provides  that  except 
during  a  war  or  a  national  emergency  no 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  whose 
father  or  mother  or  brother  or  sister  was 
killed  in  action  or  died  in  line  of  duty 
while  serving  with  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  subsequently 
died  as  a  result  of  injuries  received 
or  disease  incurred  during  such  serv- 
ice shall  be  assigned  to  duty  In  a 
combat  zone.  Second,  no  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  assigned  to 
duty  In  a  combat  zone  at  any  time  when 
a  father  or  mother  or  brother  or  sister 
of  such  member  Is  serving  In  a  combat 
zone,  unless  the  member  volunteers  for 
such  duty.  By  establishing  exceptions  for 
national  emergencies  and  In  cases  of 
volimtary  actions,  I  believe  that  the  bUl 
gives  to  the  Department  of  Defense  ade- 
quate flexibility  in  less  than  total  war- 
time conditions. 

I  Introduced  the  bill  because  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  unequal  burdens  which 
families  with  mlUtary-age  sons  bear.  In 
spite  of  the  changes  In  Selective  Service 
regulations,  many  men  are  able  to  defer 
their  military  service  through  the  period 
of  their  college  education  and  longer. 
Others  enjoy  exemptions  because  of  fam- 
ily support  obligations.  Clearly  as  the  de- 


bate on  the  Selective  Serrlce  Act  has 
shown,  the  burdens  of  military  sendee 
have  been  unevenly  distributed,  with  the 
brunt  falling  on  the  lower-income  and 
less  well-educated  groups. 

Some  families  have  been  compelled  to 
risk  two  or  more  members  of  their  fam- 
ily, while  other  families  remain  virtually 
imtouched  by  the  trade  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. I  am  certain  that  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  knows  personally  of  cases 
where  a  single  family  has  suffered  two  or 
more  cafualtles  as  a  result  of  the  Indo- 
china conflict.  There  have  been  Instances 
In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  where  two 
men  within  a  single  family  were  killed 
as  a  result  of  this  war. 

Current  Department  of  Defense  reg- 
ulations exempt  servicemen  from  a  Viet- 
nam assignment  in  three  Instances:  first, 
if  the  servicemen  In  question  is  a  sole 
surviving  son,  that  is.  one  who  Is  the  only 
remaining  son  of  a  family  of  which  the 
father  or  one  or  more  sons  or  daughters 
have  been  killed  or  died  as  a  result  of 
wounds:  second,  if  another  member  of 
the  same  family  is  serving  in  a  combat 
zone;  and  third,  If  another  family  mem- 
ber is  killed  or  dies  from  injuries  as  a  re- 
sult of  service  In  a  designated  hostile  fire 
zone.  In  each  of  these  instances,  however. 
the  eligible  serviceman  must  request  the 
exemption. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  acting 
general  counsel  of  the  Department  called 
the  regulations  liberal  and  urged  that  no 
change  be  made  in  these  policies.  He  fur- 
ther alleged  that  my  bill  would  usurp 
an  Individual's  current  prerogative  to 
volunteer  for  combat  duty  or  to  present 
himself  for  an  unrestricted  career  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  believe  that  the  requirement  which 
compels  the  eligible  serviceman  to  initiate 
the  application  for  noncomlmtant  duty 
places  an  unfair  burden  on  him.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  all  of  us  comprehend  how  a 
young  man  filled  with  espirit  de  corps  af- 
ter training  with  his  unit  could  unthink- 
ingly waive  his  right  for  noncombatant 
duty.  Altliough  this  waiver  could  easily 
be  effected  it  would  be  natural  for  him 
to  believe  that  his  peers  would  consider 
his  leaving  a  cowardly  act. 

A  young  serviceman  is  often  motivated 
by  a  deep  sense  of  patriotism  and  pride. 
Each  of  these  pressures  might  make  him 
forego  his  right  to  noncombatant  service. 

In  1989, 1  had  the  support  of  35  of  my 
colleagues.  The  DOD,  however,  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  I  believe  that  conditions  have 
changed  sulBclently  to  Justify  a  change 
in  the  Department's  stand.  Large  troop 
withdrawals  have  been  made  from  South 
Vietnam.  In  late  March  1969.  when  I 
ftrst  Introduced  the  bill  there  were  ap- 
proxlinately  540.000  men  in  Vietnam. 
This  number  has  been  reduced  to  338,000 
today.  By  the  first  of  May  the  United 
States  will  have  only  284,000  men  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  drastic  decrease  in 
the  numtjer  of  American  farcai  Eissigned 
to  Vietnam  means  that  the  demand  for 
personnd  is  far  less  than  it  was  only  a 
few  months  ago.  T  have  encountered 
many  situations  in  which  a  serviceman 
has  requested  duty  in  Vietnam  and  the 
Army  could  not  grant  his  request  be- 
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cause  there  were  too  many  eligible  men 
available. 

Not  only  the  serviceman's  interests  but 
also  the  interests  of  his  loved  ones  are 
Involved.  Part  of  the  right  to  make  a 
decision  must  be  freedom  from  coercion 
and  conflicting  social  pressures.  With  a 
decision  of  such  far-reaching  life  or  death 
implications,  and  in  view  of  the  avail- 
ability of  replacements,  no  coersion 
should  be  permitted.  Out  of  considera- 
tion for  his  family  and  for  the  service- 
man himself,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  24  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1234 
A  bill  to  establish  limits  on  the  assignment 

of  the  Armed  Forces  to  a  combat  zone  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 63  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"i  1041.  Limitations  on  assignments  to  com- 
bat zones 

"(a)  Except  during  a  period  of  war  or  a 
national  emergency  declared  by  the  Con- 
gress after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  No  member  of  the  armed  forces  whose 
father  or  brother  or  sister  or  mother  was 
killed  In  action  or  died  In  line  of  duty  while 
serving  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  subsequently  died  as  a  result  of 
injuries  received  or  disease  incurred  dur- 
ing such  service,  shall  be  assigned  tr  duty  In 
a  combat  zone. 

"(2)  No  member  of  the  armed  forces  shall 
be  assigned  to  duty  In  a  combat  zone  at  any 
time  when  a  father,  brother,  or  sister  or 
mother  of  such  member  is  serving  in  a  com- 
bat zone,  unless  such  member  volunteers  for 
such  duty. 

As  used  In  this  section  the  term  'combat  zone' 
means  any  area  which  the  President  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  designates,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  as  an  area  in  which  the  armed  forces 
are  engaged  in  combat;  the  term  TOrother*  In- 
cludes a  half  brother;  and  the  term  'sister' 
Includee  a  half  sister. 

"(b1  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  administered  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  53  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"1041.  Limitations  on  assignments  to  combat 
Bones." 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bath.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Brookk,  Mr.  Bitrdick,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Ottrnit,  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartkz.  Mr.  Hol- 
ungs,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  iNOtryE.  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Magnuson. 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McQee,  Mr. 
McOovERN,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  ScHWEUCKR,  Mr. 
Spong,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Chiles)  : 
8.  1237.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  reconstruction  or 


repair  of  private  nonprofit  medical  care 
facilities  which  are  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  a  major  disaster.  To  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce today  legislation  intended  to  amend 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  to  allow 
Federal  grants  for  the  reconstruction  or 
repair  of  nonprofit  private  medical  care 
facilities  which  are  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  a  major  disaster.  This  extends 
to  those  facilities  the  same  kind  of  Fed- 
eral aid  which  is  now  offered  to  their 
public  counterparts. 

This  bill  is  vital  to  the  areas  In  Cali- 
fornia which  were  hit  by  the  recent  disas- 
trous earthquake.  It  is  also  important 
to  the  medical  care  system  of  any  area 
in  this  country  struck  by  disaster. 

I  am  delighted  this  proposal  hsis  re- 
ceived such  widespread  support.  It  is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Bayh,  under  whose 
leadership  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year; 
by  my  fellow  Californian  Senator  Cran- 
ston; and  by  several  others  of  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow  Senators. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  post-disaster  repair,  re- 
construction, or  replacement  of  any  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  medical  care  facility 
which  is  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis  by 
an  organization  exempt  from  Federal  in- 
come taxes  under  section  501  (c),  (d", 
or  (e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to 
grant  up  to  100  percent  of  the  net  cost 
of  restoring  the  medical  care  facility  to 
its  predisaster  condition,  In  conformity 
with  currently  applicable  codes,  specifi- 
cations and  standards. 

If  the  medical  facility  was  under  con- 
struction when  the  disaster  occurred, 
then  Federal  grants  may  cover  50  per- 
cent of  the  cast  of  restoring  the  facility 
to  its  predisaster  condition,  and  may 
also  help  defray  increases  in  construc- 
tion costs  which  are  due  to  changed  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  disaster. 

Medical  care  facilities  covered  by  this 
proposal  would  include  any  hospital, 
diagnostic  or  treatment  center,  rehabili- 
tation facility,  and  mental  health  facility. 

This  proposed  legislation  leaves  open 
the  question  whether  Federal  grants 
should  be  made  available  to  repair  or 
reconstruct  nursing  homes  which  are 
damaged  or  destroyed  in  a  disaster.  In 
my  judgment,  the  possible  inclusion  of 
nursing  homes  should  be  carefully  ex- 
plored by  the  committee  to  which  this 
bill  is  referred. 

For  this  reason,  and  in  view  of  the 
overriding  need  to  secure  prompt  enact- 
ment of  vitally  needed  legislation,  the 
present  bill  is  limited  in  the  ways  I  have 
described. 

I  believe  there  is  need  for  further — and 
-separate — legislation.  I  am  now  prepar- 
ing, and  will  shortly  introduce,  addi- 
tional legislation  to  bring  more  effective 
rapid  Federal  assistance  to  the  private 
homeowner  in  California  whose  home 
has  been  damaged  or  destroyed.  I  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  also  receive  full 
and  prompt  consideration  in  light  of  its 
present  importance  to  California  and  po- 
tential significance  to  any  disaster- 
struck  area. 

In   the  meantime,  I  hope  that  the 


legislation  I  Introduce  today  will  receive 
prompt  consideration.  I  understand  that 
similar  legislation  will  be  offered  shortly 
in  the  other  body.  With  this  broad  effort, 

I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent chance  for  action  on  this  proposal 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1237 
A  bill  to  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  reconstruction  or  repair  of 
private  non-profit  medical  care  facilities 
which  are  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 

II  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"PRIVATE    medical,    CARE    FACILriTES 

"Sec.  255.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  the  repair,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  replacement  of  any  medical  care  fa- 
cility which  Is  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis 
by  an  organization  exempt  from  taxation 
under  section  501(c),  (d),  or  (e)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  which 
Is  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major  dis- 
aster. Such  assistance  shall  be  made  avail- 
able only  on  application,  and  subject  to 
such  rules  and  reRulatlons  as  the  President 
may  prescribe. 

(b)  A  grant  made  under  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  100  per  centum  of  the  net  cost  of 
repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or  re- 
placing any  such  facility  on  the  basis  of  the 
design  of  such  facility  as  it  existed  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  disaster  and  in  conform- 
ity with  applicable  codes,  spteclflcations,  and 
standards;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  facility  which 
was  under  construction  when  so  damaged  or 
destroyed,  50  per  centum  of  the  net  cost  of 
restoring  such  facility  substantially  to  its 
condition  prior  to  such  disaster,  and  of  com- 
pleting construction  not  performed  prior  to 
such  disaster  to  the  extent  that  the  cost  of 
completing  such  construction  is  Increased 
over  the  original  construction  cost  due  to 
changed  conditions  resulting  from  such  dis- 
aster. 

•'(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'medical 
care  facility'  Includes,  without  limitation, 
any  hospital,  diagnostic  or  treatment  center, 
or  rehabilitation  facility  as  such  terms  are 
defined  in  section  626  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  and  any  similar  facility  offer- 
ing diagnosis  or  treatment  of  mental  or 
physical  injury  or  disease." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
.section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
January  1,  1971. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

BILLS 

s.  94a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  fMr.  Dominick),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  942. 
a  bill  to  establish  a  temporary  commis- 
sion on  cargo  security  and  safety. 

S.  930 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
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Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
calf),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
950,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  relating  to  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  sporting  rifles  Eind 
sporting  shotguns. 

S.    1053 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhj  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1053,  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  program  to  develop  and  dem- 
onstrate low-cost  means  of  preventing 
shoreline  erosion. 

S.    1099 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  ( Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr. 
Fttlbright)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1099,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Services  Act  to  encourage 
physicians,  dentists,  optometrists,  and 
other  medical  personnel  to  practice  in 
areas  where  shortages  of  such  p>ersonnel 
exist,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    34 

At  the  request  of  Mi-.  Scott,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  34,  a  joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  offering  of  voluntary 
prayer  or  meditation  in  public  schools 
and  other  pubUc  buildings. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1971— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    18 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5432)  to  provide  an 
extension  of  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  and  for  other  purposes.  My  pro- 
posal would  add  a  new  subsection  to  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax  which  is  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  and  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  near  future  by  the  Senate. 
This  subsection  would  exempt  from  tax- 
ation purchases  made  during  the  initial 
retroactive  period  of  July  18,  1963,  to 
September  2,  1964,  if  and  only  If  pur- 
chases of  securities  were  made  with 
funds  held  by  U.S.  taxpayers  outside  of 
the  United  States  on  July  18.  1963.  In 
such  instances,  there  was  no  export  of 
capital  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Interest  equalization  tax- 
namely  to  prevent  future  outflows  of 
capital  after  July  18,  1963 — was  not  vio- 
lated. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  new 
subsection: 

That  (a)  section  4914  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954 — relating  to  exclusion  for 


certain  acquisitions — Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section. 

•■|k)  certain  acquisitions  before  September 
2.  1964.  The  tax  Imposed  by  section  4911 
shall  not  apply  to  an  acquisition  made  belore 
Sepiember  2,  1964,  by  a  United  States  per- 
son of  stock  or  a  debt  obligation  if  such  ac- 
quisiiion  was  made — 

"(1)  from  funds  held  by  such  person  on 
July  18,  1963,  and, 

"(2)  from  funds  held  by  such  person  on 
July  18,  1963,  which  were  on  deposit  outside 
the  United  States  with  persons  carrying  on 
the  banking  business,  and, 

'•(3»  from  the  proceeds  of  the  disposition 
of  stock  of  foreign  issuers,  or  debt  obligations 
of  foreign  obligors,  held  by  such  person  on 
July  18,  1963.  and, 

■■(4)  from  the  proceeds  of  the  disposition 
of  stock  of  foreign  irsuers,  or  debt  obliga- 
tions of  foreign  obligors,  acquired  by  such 
person  after  July  18.  1963,  In  an  acquisition 
to  v/hich  par.igraph  (3)  applied,  or 

"(5)  from  credit  otiiained  in  a  foreign 
country." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  recpeci  toacquisttion.s 
of  stock  and  debt  obligations  made  after 
July  18,  1963. 

TAX    IMPACT 

During  the  retroactive  period  many 
persons,  who  had  funds  Invested  in  for- 
eign securities  for  many  years  prior  to 
July  18.  1963,  continued  to  manage  those 
investments  by  making  sales  and  pur- 
chases, not  knowing  whether  the  interest 
equalization  tax  would  ever  actually  be 
enacted,  what  countries  would  be  ex- 
empted, and  what  rates  of  tax  would 
apply  if  it  ultimately  did  become  law. 
Since  there  was  no  actual  prohibition  of 
trading  in  foreign  securities,  and  no  tax 
actually  enacted,  as  I  say,  many  person.? 
consummated  purchase  transactions 
prior  to  enactment  and  with  funds  lo- 
cated outside  the  United  States  prior  to 
July  18,  1963. 

Some  persons  in  this  category  no  doubt 
assumed  the  tax  would  not  apply  in  tho.sc 
instances  where  no  capital  was  exported 
after  July  18,  1963.  Not  until  shortly 
after  the  act  became  lf>w  did  they  realize 
that  such  transactions  were  taxable  not 
only  in  those  instances  where  capital  was 
not  exported,  but  ilso  in  those  in'Jtanres 
where  capital  was  exported.  We  fit  the 
first  category'. 

For  many  years  prior  to  July  18,  1963. 
Mr.  Purvis  had  funds  in  Canada  and 
funds  invested  in  Canadian  securities, 
and  had  actively  traded  in  listed  stock'^ 
on  Canadian  exchanges.  He  was,  of 
course,  aware  of  President  Kennedy's  re- 
quest that  Congress  enact  this  tax  ret- 
roactively, but  assumed  it  would  not 
apply  to  funds  located  outside  the  United 
States  prior  to  July  18.  1963.  As  I  un- 
derstood it,  the  purpose  of  the  Interest 
equalization  tax  was  to  cm-b  the  fur- 
ther transfer  of  capital,  not  to  penaUze 
those  persons  who  had  relied  on  existing 
law  for  many  years. 

As  a  consequence,  Mr.  Purvis  con- 
tinued to  manage  his  investment  port- 
folio in  Canadian  securities  during  the 
retroactive  period,  and  made  some  pur- 
che,ses  during  that  period,  but  with 
funds  located  outside  the  United  States 
prior  to  July  18,  1963.  In  other  words, 
he  did  not  export  any  capital,  yet  the  tax 


was  applied  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
there  had  been  a  direct  transfer  of  capi- 
tal. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  persons  in 
Washington  State  who  have  psdd  retro- 
active taxes  in  the  amoimts  indicated  op- 
yoiitc-  the  name  of  each.  In  all  of  these 
instances  the  purchases  of  foreign  se- 
curities were  made  July  18,  1963,  and 
September  2,  1964,  and  the  purchase 
price  was  paid  with  funds  or  credits  lo- 
cated outside  the  United  States  prior 
to  July  18,  1963.  No  capital  was  exported 
-.vithin  the  period  in  order  for  these  per- 
sons to  consummate  the  purchases ; 

Ralph  F.  Purvis,  Star  Route  1,  Box 
221,  Bremerton,  $14,377.12. 

A.thur  Ward,  6535  18th  Avenue,  NE, 
Seattle,  $11,461. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Marshall,  1221  Minor,  Seattle, 
$833.97. 

Eugene  Vallat,  Box  1010,  Port  Angeles, 
C.:.825.06. 

John  Harkoff,  Box  709,  Lynden,  $7,- 
Kj5.01. 

Marianne  Harkoff.  Box  709,  Lynden 
$299.94. 

Helen  Sue  Harkoff.  Box  709  Lynden, 
$299.94. 

Martin  H.  Jensen,  Lynden,  $1,454.04. 

Erling  Crabtree,  Lynden,  $876. 

Adoption  of  my  proposed  new  sub- 
section would  enable  Mr.  Purvis  and 
other  persons  in  the  same  very  limited 
category  to  obtain  refunds  of  such  taxes 
paid. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

President  Kennedy  in  an  effort  to  stem 
the  further  flow  of  capital  to  foreign 
countries,  proposed  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  on  July  18.  1963.  Following  more 
than  a  year  of  consideration,  Congress 
enacted  the  tax  on  September  2,  1964. 
The  tax  on  the  purchase  of  foreign 
securities  was  made  retroactive  to 
July  18,  1963,  and  appUed  to  all  pur- 
chases subsequent  to  that  date.  With 
regard  to  purchases  within  the  retro- 
active period  of  13  months  the  act  makes 
no  distinction  between  purchases  fl- 
nanced  with  capital  already  located  out- 
side the  United  States  prior  to  July  18, 
1963,  Eind  purchases  made  with  capital 
exported  from  the  United  States  be- 
tween July  18,  1963,  and  September  2, 
1964. 

I  have  carefully  searched  the  record 
of  all  prior  legislative  hearings  in  con- 
nection with  the  interest  equalization 
tax,  and  I  am  certain  the  impact  of  the 
retroactive  feature  with  respect  to  in- 
instances  of  purchases  made  within  that 
period,  and  with  funds  located  outside 
the  United  States  prior  to  the  effective 
date,  was  never  discussed  or  considered 
by  any  committee  of  Congress. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  tax,  as 
expressed  by  President  Kennedy  when 
first  suggested,  and  the  act  itself,  was 
to  prevent  any  further  outflow  of  dollars 
afterJuly  18, 1963. 

CONCLUSION 

I  respectfully  submit  that  there  was 
both  executive  and  congressional  over- 
sight of  this  matter  when  the  legisla- 
tion was  flr^t  considered.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  agree  that  un- 
intended inequities  have  resulted  and 
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would  see  fit  to  adopt  the  suggested  pro- 
posal set  out  above  or  a  similar  proposal 
to  provide  relief. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived, printed,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  18)  waa  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Sidney  E.  Smith,  of  Idaho,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Idaho  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Sherman  A.  Purey, 
Jr..    resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday.  March  19,  1971,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  Intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


SAFETY  STANDARDS  FOR  NURSING 
HOMES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
floor  this  morning  to  try  to  clarify  the 
provisions  of  one  of  the  Moss  amend- 
ments to  Public  Law  90-248  which  was 
intended  to  raise  standards  in  title  19, 
medicaid  skilled  nursing  homes.  I  refer 
specifically  to  section  234(28)  (P)(i) 
which  requires  medicaid  nursing  homes 
to  comply  with  such  provisions  of  the 
life  safety  code  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  as  apply  to  nurs- 
ing homes. 

The  application  of  this  section  in  the 
law  has  become  controversial  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  the  overbroad,  if  not 
erroneous  application  given  to  it  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  SSA  has 
required  that  all  medicare  institutions, 
hospitals  as  well  as  nursing  homes  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  Life  Safety 
Code  and  that  all  of  these  Institutions 
Install  sprinkler  systems.  This  require- 
ment of  sprinklers  has  produced  severe 
hardship  on  many  facilities  because  there 
Is  no  Federal  program  which  provides 
loans  or  grants  to  help  these  facilities 
purchase  the  required  fire  protection 
equipment.  This  hardship  has  been  effec- 
tively demonstrated  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

The  same  tsrpe  of  hardship  is  created 
in  my  own  State.  I  have  letters  telling  me 
that  many  new  hospitals  will  have  to  im- 
dergo  expensive  renovation  If  SSA's 
sprinkler  requirement  is  enforced.  These 
letters  blame  the  present  situation  on  my 
amendment  which  required  nursing 
homes  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  Life 
Safety  Code.  At  the  same  time  I  have 
letters  from  the  State  indicating  that 
SSA's  requirement  of  sprinklers  is  laud- 
able. 


By  way  of  imravellng  this  controversy 
a  few  words  might  be  appropriate  about 
the  history  of  my  amendment  which  re- 
quires the  incorporation  of  the  Life 
Safety  Code.  The  amendment  was  in- 
troduced after  our  investigation  of  the 
Pitchvllle.  Ohio,  and  Pountaintown,  Ind., 
nursing  home  fires  in  which  we  learned 
from  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation that  nursing  home  residents  sta- 
tistically are  most  susceptible  to  death  by 
fire.  In  general  terms,  the  elderly  consti- 
tute 10  percent  of  the  population  but  ac- 
count for  25  percent  of  the  deaths  by  fire. 
The  Investigation  of  the  nursing  home 
fires  also  revealed  that  State  fire  codes 
are  often  inadequate  and  that  there  is 
a  great  disparity  among  the  codes  of  dif- 
ferent States.  For  this  reason  I  looked  for 
a  uniform  code  to  serve  as  the  model  for 
all  States. 

In  1966  and  1967  the  only  such  stand- 
ard that  could  be  found  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  fire  safety  experts  was  the  Life 
Safety  Code  of  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association.  The  21st  edition  of 
the  code  was  in  existence  at  the  time  the 
legislation— Public  Law  90-248 — was 
passed  and  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Congress  had  ample  opportunity  to 
survey  its  contents  before  incorporating 
the  code  into  law.  I  emphasize  that  the 
law  reads  that  nursing  homes  "meet  such 
provisions  of  the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association — 
21st  edition  1967 — as  are  applicable  to 
nursing  homes." 

The  statute  does  not  say,  "the  Life 
Safety  Code  as  revised."  The  statute 
spells  out  a  specific  edition  of  the  code 
and  imtil  it  is  changed  by  the  Congress 
the  21st  edition  will  remain  the  point  of 
reference  for  the  States.  The  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  might  meet 
tomorrow  and  suggest  changes  in  the 
code  but  these  changes  in  the  code  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  statute.  Accord- 
ingly, there  has  not  been  the  delegation 
of  authority  to  a  nongovernmental  body. 

During  our  investigations  of  the  re- 
cent Marietta,  Ohio,  nursing  home  fire, 
I  was  glad  to  note  that  medicaid  did 
have  an  excellent  set  of  standards — 
the  Life  Safety  Code.  At  the  same  time 
I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  title 
18.  the  medicare  nursing  home  program 
had  no  fire  standards  at  all.  Section 
405:1134  of  the  conditions  of  partici- 
pation In  an  extended-care  facility  pro- 
vides only  guidelines;  essentially  these 
guidelines  simply  refer  States  back  to 
their  own  fire  codes  some  of  which  are 
good  while  others  are  much  less  than 
adequate. 

When  I  discovered  this  vacuum  with 
regard  to  medicare  fire  standards  I  con- 
sidered legislation  to  make  the  medicare 
nursing  home  program  congruent  with 
the  medicaid  program.  I  intended  to  ask 
for  the  application  of  the  Life  Safety 
Code  to  the  medicare  title  18  program.  At 
that  time  I  was  Informed  that  new 
legislation  would  be  imnecessary  because 
of  the  application  of  section  1863  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  requires  that 
medicare  standards  for  nursing  homes 
be  at  least  as  high  as  the  State's  stand- 
ards. With  the  enactment  of  my  amend- 


ment the  Life  Safety  Code  became  the 
State  standard  and  medicare  nursing 
homes  had  to  meet  this  higher  standard. 
In  effect  section  1862  makes  the  Life 
Safety  Code  applicable  to  medicare  nurs- 
ing homes. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  have  been 
talking  only  about  nursing  homes.  My 
amendment  affects  only  title  19,  medic- 
aid skilled  nursing  homes  and  section 
1863  refers  only  to  medicare  nursing 
homes,  title  18.  There  is  nothing  in  my 
amendment  nor  in  section  1863  which 
would  allow  or  demand  the  regulation 
of  hospitals.  Nor  is  there  anything  In  the 
law  which  allows  or  demands  that  SSA 
pick  out  one  provision  of  the  Life  Safe- 
ty Code — like  the  requirement  for 
sprinklers — and  to  apply  it  absolutely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  expired 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  my  3  minutes  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttoit 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  under  the 
guise  of  implementing  my  amendment, 
the  Social  Security  Administration  has 
required  the  installation  of  sprinklers  in 
every  medicare  facility,  hospitals  as  well 
as  nursing  homes.  I  know  not  by  what 
kind  of  magic  my  amendment  to  title  19 
can  be  stretched  to  apply  to  hospitals 
nor  do  I  know  why  SSA  has  sought  to 
insist  on  the  absolute  incorporation  of 
sprinklers. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Life  Safety 
Code  does  require  sprinklers  through- 
out nursing  homes  except  in  tho.^e  of 
"fire  resistive,  1  hour,  noncombustible 
construction,"  this  requirement  found 
in  sections  10-1361  and  10-2341  of  the 
code  must  be  applied  in  the  light  of  sec- 
tion 1-6111  of  this  same  code.  This  latter 
section  authorizes  the  State  agency  to 
grant  exceptions  to  the  code's  provi- 
sions in  the  case  of  practical  difficulty  in 
compliance  or  severe  hardship.  These 
waivers  may  be  granted  if  the  State 
agency  finds  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  environment  reasonable  protec- 
tions are  provided  for  the  patient.  The 
language  of  my  amendment  itself  also 
authorizes  States  to  issue  waivers  in  the 
case  of  unreasonable  hardship. 

None  of  the  provisions  of  the  code  are 
meant  to  be  applied  absolutely.  A  State 
fire  marshal  knowing  the  requirements 
of  the  code  would  evaluate  the  com- 
pliance of  each  individual  nursing  home. 
In  the  case  of  an  old  nursing  home  made 
out  of  wood  and  without  other  protec- 
tions, sprinklers  might  very  well  be  re- 
quired. In  the  ca?e  of  concrete  and  steel 
new  construction  with  suitable  precau- 
tions, then  smoke  detection  devices  or 
the  like  might  suffice. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  Life  Safety  Code 
can  be  retained  as  the  point  of  reference 
for  nursing  homes  and  that  this  stand- 
ard can  be  applied  to  nursing  homes 
after  looking  at  the  total  environment  of 
the  nursing  home.  Medicaid  and  raedi- 
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care  should  have  the  same  fire  standards. 
Significantly,  the  repeal  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Life  Safety  Code  and  I 
refer  always  to  the  21st  edition,  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  virtually  no 
fire  safety  standards  at  all  for  nmsing 
homes. 

Nursing  homes  should  be  required  to 
meet  the  provisions  of  the  Life  Safety 
Code  which  is  presently  the  law  and  the 
Code  should  be  applied  as  above  and  not 
absolutely.  And  now  to  discuss  briefly 
SSA's  requirement  of  sprinkler  systems 
for  hospitals. 

Doubtlessly,  SSA  does  have  authority  to 
regulate  hospitals  but  it  cannot  be  found 
to  my  amendment  to  title  19.  Whether 
or  not  the  Life  Safety  Code  should 
be  applied  to  hospitals  is  a  significant 
question.  Congress  has  not  acted  on  this 
Issue  but  even  if  the  code  were  applied 
there  would  not  be  significant  changes 
required  of  hospitals  because  the  Hill- 
Burton  standards  are  very  much  the  same 
as  the  Life  Safety  Code.  What  Is  prob- 
lematic again  is  the  absolute  insistance 
of  SSA  on  the  need  for  hospitals  to  in- 
stall sprinklers.  There  Is  a  great  debate 
as  to  the  value  of  sprinklers  which  I  do 
not  propose  to  settle.  I  know  this,  SSA's 
present  requirement  will  cause  severe 
hardship  on  many  hospitals  and  I  sug- 
gest that  SSA's  appUcation  of  the  life 
Safety  Code — if  such  is  their  Intent — be 
on  a  total  environment  basis  much  as  I 
have  recommended  for  nursing  homes. 

The  foregoing  position  reflects  my  be- 
lief that  no  single  protection,  be  it  sprin- 
kler systems,  smoke  detection  devices  of 
whatever  Is  sm  absolute  protection 
against  fire.  The  Life  Safety  Code — 21st 
edition— provides  adequate  protections 
and  if  applied  and  enforced  after  an  as- 
sessment of  the  needs  of  each  individual 
facility  by  the  State  fire  marshal's  office, 
I  believe  will  provide  our  patients  and 
elderly  with  more  than  adequate  pro- 
tection. It  is  my  hope  that  SSA  will  alter 
their  position  and  thus  make  imneces- 
sary the  bill  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  8.  595.  which 
woiild  remove  the  Life  Safety  Code  as 
the  standard  for  medicare  and  medicaid 
nursing  homes.  I  support  the  majority 
leader  in  his  efforts  to  enact  Senate  Res- 
olution 44  callhig  for  the  study  of  what 
standards  are  needed  in  Institutional  fa- 
cilities. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  M06S.  I  ask  mianimous  consent. 
Mr.  President,  to  have  printed  In  the 
Rkcord  two  letters  that  I  have  received 
from  the  fire  marshal  of  the  State  of 
Utah  and  from  Utah's  director  of  health. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  iMihted  in  the  Record, 
M  follows: 

Statb  Rut  Masshal, 
Sou  Lake  City.  Utah.  February  23, 1971. 
flenfttor  Prank  E.  Uoea, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
^aahington,  D.C. 

DxAH  Sknatob  Moes:  Over  the  years  the 
State  of  Utah  has  been  very  fortunate  In  that 
there  has  not  been  a  lose  of  life  from  fire 
Jhour  hoepltaU  and  extended  care  faculties. 
0»w  80%  of  the  Nursing  Homes  In  Utah  are 


equipped  with  automatic  sprlnUw  systems. 
The  balance  are  of  fire  resistive  construction 
or  one-hour  protected  construction. 

In  the  November  meeting  of  the  Fire 
Marshal's  Association  of  North  America,  thlB 
organization  endorsed  and  approved  action 
taken  by  the  Honorable  Robert  M.  Ball,  Com- 
missioner, Social  Security  Administration  in 
adopting  the  Life  Safety  Code  (N.FJA. 
Standard  101)  as  a  standard  for  those  facil- 
ities participating  In  the  Medicare  Program. 

ESorts  are  being  made  In  Congress  to  r»* 
move  life  safety  standards  as  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  leave  fire  safety  standards  to  the 
discretion  of  health  officials  even  though  the 
State  Plre  Marshal's  office  Is  charged  with 
this  responslbUlty.  This  office  has  worked 
closely  with  the  State  Health  Department  in 
the  past  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Even  In  buUdlngs  of  flre-realstlve  construc- 
tion the  flammable  contents  pose  a  life 
threat  from  fire  to  the  patients  and  the 
Marietta,  Ohio,  Nursing  Home  fire  clearly 
demonstrated  that  detection  alone  Is  not  the 
answer.  Automatic  extinguishment  (sprlnUer 
systems)  have  proved  to  be  the  sure  way  to 
protect  the  patients. 

All  new  construction  of  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  In  Utah  in  the  future  will 
be  completely  sprlnklered  as  this  Is  a  re- 
quirement of  the  1970  Uniform  Building  Code 
and  goes  beyond  the  regulations  as  adopted 
by  HEW.  This  appUes  even  though  the  build- 
ing Is  of  flre-reslstlve  constructlOD. 

Senate  Bill  695  and  Its  companion  meas- 
ure HB3e40  would  permit  state  health  agen- 
cies to  waive  any  flre  safety  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  If  In  their  opin- 
ion the  regulations  will  cause  undue  hard- 
ship. Such  a  practice  could  be  dangerous.  The 
Chief  Plre  Officials  of  our  cities  and  commu- 
nities and  the  staff  of  the  State  Fire  Mar- 
shal's Office  are  trained  to  recognize  and  elim- 
inate conditions  dangerous  to  life  from  fire. 

The  Utah  Fire  Chiefs  Associations  and  the 
State  Fire  Marshal's  Office  urge  that  Senate 
Resolution  44,  SB595.  and  HR3640  be 
defeated. 

Sincerely, 

ROBEBT   A.   Tanneb, 
State  Fire  Marakal. 

State  or  Utah — ^Dxpabticzmt  of 
BodAL  Services,  Division  or 
Health, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  February  16. 1971. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senator, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mobs:  I  am  writing  to  you 
to  urge  your  support  of  Senate  Resolution  44 
and  Senate  Bill  595  sponsored  by  Senator 
Mansfield  of  Montana  (Congressional  Record 
of  February  4,  1971) . 

Senator  Mansfield's  comments  refiect  the 
problems  that  will  be  encountered  by  the 
State  of  Utah  If  the  requirements  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  are  to  be  met. 

Several  new  hospitals.  Just  completed, 
would  have  to  luidergo  extensive  renovation 
If  this  requirement  of  sprinkler  systems  Is  In- 
sisted upon.  In  many  cases,  this  renovation 
la  not  financlaUy  feasible. 

2  vu-ge  your  support  of  realistic  flre  safety 
regulations,  but  with  all  agencies  getting  to- 
gether. Various  agencies  with  different  codes 
make  enforcement  extremely  difficult. 
Sincerely, 

Ltmam  3.  Olbbx,  MX)., 

Director  of  Health. 


QUORUM  CALL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


Mr.  O^IIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  1  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.     

Mr.  GRIFFTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEATH  OP  WHITNEY  YOUN&— 
A  TRAGIC  LOSS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Whitney  Young  is  a  craglc  loss 
for  all  America.  In  a  decade  of  service  as 
executive  director  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban League,  Whitney  Yoimg  labored  im- 
ceasingly  for  the  betterment  of  black 
people  and  of  other  minority  groups.  To 
his  everlasting  credit,  he  did  so  In  the 
American  way.  He  believed  that  social 
progress  would  inevitably  fiow  from  eco- 
nomic equality,  and  for  that  reason  he 
directed  a  large  part  of  his  efforts  to- 
ward erasing  racial  barriers  in  employ- 
ment. 

He  once  said: 

The  only  criterion  by  which  I  want  to 
be  measured  la  whether  I  have  helped  to  Im- 
prove the  economic,  political,  health,  and 
social  future  of  the  black  people — not  on 
the  basis  of  how  many  white  people  I  curse 
out. 

Mr.  President,  Whitney  Young  waa 
remarkably  successful.  His  dedicated,  im- 
tiring  efforts  have  left  this  a  better  coun- 
try, and  his  leadership  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prea- 
ident,  will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  Join  with  the  able  Senator  in 
his  expression  of  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence and  regret  with  respect  to  the 
passing  of  Whitney  Young. 

In  the  death  of  Whitney  Young,  I 
think  the  country  has  lost  a  voice  for 
moderation.  He  wsis  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  his  people  and  responsible  in 
his  leadership. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiUcaUtherolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roil. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORPER  POIl  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  BYRD  OF  WEST  VIROINIA 
ON  TUESDAY,  MARCH  16,  1971 

Mr.  BYIU)  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Taesday  next,  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees  un- 
der the  standing  order,  I  be  recognized 
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for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  resolution  to 
amend  rule  XVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  sind  It 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TELEVISION  NEWS  REPORTING 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  like  many 
of  our  colleagues,  I  have  been  aware  of 
the  antagonism  which  many  news  re- 
porters seem  to  have  for  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. One  needs  only  to  tune  in 
the  evening  news  to  see  this  bias  in  ac- 
tion. 

Still,  it  was  a  shock  to  view  the  series 
of  news  clips  from  network  news  shows 
which  is  now  running  over  in  the  Old 
Senate  Oflflce  Building.  These  clips  are 
a  complete  screening  of  all  network  re- 
ports on  the  Laos  operation  aired  during 
the  past  month. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  see  network  bias  dem- 
onstrated on  a  night  by  night  basis;  it 
is  entirely  different  to  see  the  cumulative 
effect  of  imfair  reporting.  When  one 
considers  the  huge  audience  which  views 
these  shows  every  night,  it  is  little  won- 
der that  so  many  people  question 
whether  the  administration  is  telling 
them  the  truth  about  the  war.  That  Is 
exactly  the  impression  that  the  neworks 
have  apparently  tried  to  convey. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  where  lies 
our  future  If  the  enormous  power  for 
good  which  lies  In  modem  communica- 
tions is  diverted  to  destroy  faith  In  the 
elective  process  of  a  free  society.  This 
has  not  happened  yet,  but  occasional 
danger  signs  should  not  go  unheeded. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dlstln- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Tennessee,  who 
has  Indicated,  as  I  did  yesterday,  that  in 
addition  to  bad  news  from  time  to  time 
in  Southeast  Asia,  there  are  signs  of  great 
progress  that  fail  to  be  reported  not  only 
on  network  television  but  many  times  in 
the  written  press  as  well. 

I  would  think  that  It  Is  time  we  ex- 
amined some  of  the  Indices  of  success. 
We  have  heard  primarily  about  the  dif- 
ficulties which  have  been  experienced  In 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  listened  a  lit- 
tle closer  when  Vice  President  Agnew 
tried  to  warn  us  about  the  dangers  In- 
herent In  blsised  news  reporting.  The  film 
clips  of  news  shows  being  shown  today 
in  another  part  of  the  Capitol  are  damn- 
ing evidence  that  the  TV  media  are  not 
using  their  great  power  responsibly. 


The  essential  bond  between  the  media, 
the  people  and  the  government  should  be 
one  of  trust.  It  rests  on  the  implicit  as- 
sumption that  the  news  media  will  re- 
port events  fairly  and  objectively,  and  we 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  this  will 
be  done. 

However,  the  documentation  that  is 
being  shown  on  Capitol  Hill  today  proves 
that  in  reporting  the  operations  in  Laos 
the  TV  networks  have  violated  that  trust. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  instance  where  a 
reporter  might  have  had  a  bad  day  and 
is  just  taking  it  out  on  the  administra- 
tion. It  is  a  heavy-handed  and  thorough- 
ly consistent  attack  on  the  administra- 
tion's policies  in  Indochina  in  general  and 
in  Laos  in  particular. 

For  those  who  do  not  believe  that  this 
kind  of  thing  can  happen  in  America,  I 
ask  them  to  take  a  look  at  these  films 
themselves.  It  Just  might  change  your 
mind. 

Let  me  add  that  these  films  are  now 
being  shown  in  room  457  of  the  Old  Sen- 
ate OfBce  Building,  and  they  will  be 
shown  continuously  until  4  p.m.  today. 
I  would  certainly  encourage  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  seen  these  film 
clips  to  do  so  between  now  and  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  provided  that  information. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  this 
is  the  complete  coverage  by  the  networks 
of  the  so-called  Laos  operation?  Is  that 
what  is  available? 

Mr.  E>OLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  sield,  I  should  like  to  respond. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  These  were  compiled  at 
Vanderbilt  University  in  the  coiu-se  of 
a  study  they  are  doing  which  covers  two 
network  news  broadcasts  at  6  or  6:30 
p.m.  This  has  been  going  on  for  a  year 
or  two.  Network  broadcasts  covering  this 
particular  operation  were  pulled  from  the 
original.  There  Is  no  editing  and  no  re- 
duction in  source  material.  It  is  a  com- 
plete compilation  of  every  statement  by 
two  networks  made  with  regard  to  the 
Laotian  operation  in  the  past  30  days. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  record  was  kept  by 
Vanderbilt  University,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Yes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATCMIS  ON  PAS- 
SAGE YESTERDAY  OP  THE  RE- 
GIONAL DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  passed  S.  575, 
continuing  the  Appalachlui  reglcoal 
development  program  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  that  includes 
five  additional  regional  programs  de- 
signed to  increase  assistance  to  specific 
areas  In  need.  For  this  outstanding 
achievement,  the  Senate  is  indebted 
deeply  to  the  very  able  smd  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA) ,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 


tee on  Economic  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  He,  as  much 
as  any  Senator,  can  be  Justly  proud  of 
this  success.  The  vote  was  overwhelm- 
ing and  that  fact  speaks  clearly  for  the 
effectiveness  of  the  advocacy  of  Senator 
MoNTOYA.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  him 
for  his  excellent  presentation  yesterday, 
for  his  leadership  and  guidance  on  this 
issue,  and  for  his  tireless  devotion. 

Equally  to  be  commended  for  his  strong 
efforts  in  behalf  of  this  proposal  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolphk  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  he 
placed  his  full  and  able  support  behind 
this  measure  and  assured  its  swift  ap- 
proval. The  Senate  is  grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  as  well  to  the 
distinguished  and  very  able  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton).  His 
contributions  to  the  debate  made  possible 
a  dialog  on  the  Issues  Involved  that 
enabled  a  greater  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  measure  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us.  I  wish  to  thank  Senator  Cot- 
ton for  his  sincere  and  thoughtful  coop- 
eration and  consideration.  It  was  only 
characteristic  of  him,  but  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  efflcient  disposition  of 
the  bUl. 

I  wish  to  thank,  finally,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Cooper),  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  ,  and  the  other  Senators  who 
cooperated  so  well  with  their  support  and 
assistance.  It  was  greatly  appreciated. 


IN  MEMORIAM— RICHARD  BREVARD 
RUSSELL 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  seem  only  fitting  that  remarks  on 
my  behalf  be  included  among  those  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  In 
memory  of  the  late  Richard  B.  Russell, 
of  Georgia. 

At  the  same  time,  I  feel  inadequate  to 
the  task.  The  expressions  of  respect,  ad- 
miration, affection,  and  outright  love,  of- 
fered by  his  former  colleagues  in  this 
body,  have  done  homage  to  Senator  Rus- 
sell in  a  manner  to  which  I  do  not  feel 
equal.  Yet  I  doubt  that  any  of  those  who 
have  previously  spoken  have  any  greater 
assurance  within  themselves  than  do  I  of 
the  esteem  In  which  this  great  man  is 
held. 

The  facets  of  my  relationship  with 
Senator  Russell  and  his  family  are  too 
numerous  and  too  personal  to  dwell  upon 
at  length.  It  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to 
say  that  they  commenced  when  I  was  a 
very  small  boy  and  he  was  the  Governor 
of  Georgia.  They  continued  through  the 
circxmistances  In  which  he  had  a  large 
part  in  my  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
girl  whom  I  later  married.  And  now  they 
have  brought  me  here  to  Washington  to 
occupy  the  vacancy  created  by  his  pass- 
ing. 

Among  the  people  of  my  State,  there 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  citi- 
zens who  could  relate  similar  stories  of 
ways  In  which  Senator  Russell  touched 
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their  lives  during  the  course  of  his  50 
years  of  public  service.  Many  who  never 
had  the  occasion  to  meet  him  felt  him 
to  be  a  warm  personal  friend,  because  on 
some  occasion  he  had  taken  the  time,  in 
spite  of  his  position  of  Importance,  to 
respond  to  a  visit,  call,  or  letter  in  a  di- 
rect and  personal  way.  After  all  those 
years,  he  remained  simply  as  "Dick  Rus- 
sell" to  Georgia  citizens. 

And  this  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  recognized  his  position  as  a  man  of 
respect  in  the  highest  councils  of  na- 
tional and  world  affairs.  They  knew  him 
to  be  a  mentor  and  confidant  of  Presi- 
dents, and  one  who  walked  easily  with 
captains  and  kings.  But  they  also  knew 
that  his  proudest  achievement  was  the 
establishment  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram for  needy  children  during  his  early 
years  as  a  Senator. 

They  knew  him  to  be  a  public  servant 
who  placed  nothing  before  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  his  State.  

They  had  confidence  in  him  because 
of  the  monumental  quality  of  his  char- 
acter. In  an  era  when  there  Is  much  cyni- 
cism about  the  character  of  public  fig- 
ures, never  was  there  any  doubt  as  to 
that  of  Senator  Russell.  No  one  ques- 
tioned his  motives,  nor  doubted  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  convictions. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  man  has  passed 
through  these  halls  and  now  abides  with 
his  trusted  Maker.  No  one  will  replace 
him.  and  It  may  be  many  years  before 
another  like  him  comes  this  way  again. 

As  the  era  of  Richard  B.  Russell  passes 
from  the  scene,  let  us  take  inspiration 
from  the  life  and  character  of  this  dis- 
tinguished American  In  establishing 
goals  for  ourselves  In  years  to  come. 


THE    SHOULD-COST    METHOD    OF 
CONTRACT  COST  ESTIMATING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
May  1969,  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy 
in  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  employing  the  should-cost 
method  of  contract  cost  estimating  In 
its  reviews.  The  essence  of  the  should- 
cost  approach  is  the  quantification  of 
avoidable  costs,  or  fat,  In  contract  costs. 
The  more  usual  methods  of  cost  esti- 
mating place  greater  emphasis  on  con- 
tractors' past  cost  experience  on  the  same 
or  analogous  programs,  which  tends  to 
build  in  and  perpetuate  excess  costs. 

On  February  26,  1971,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  issued  Its  report  entitled 
"Application  of  'Should  Cost'  Concepts 
in  Reviews  of  Contractors'  Operations." 
We  were  gratified  that  the  Comptroller 
General's  principal  finding  was : 

On  the  basis  of  four  trial  reviews  applying 
shovUd-cost  techniques,  GAO  has  concluded 
that  such  reviews  can  be  extremely  beneficial 
and  that  It  should  make  should-cost  reviews 
In  the  future. 

Based  on  testimony  we  have  received 
from  responsible  officials  of  all  three 
military  services,  reductions  of  about 
one-third  of  proposed  contractor  costs 
appear  attainable.  Some  implications  of 
such  potential  savings  are  clear.  The 
military  services'  procurements  could  be- 


come much  more  effective  and  efflcient. 
The  potential  savings,  if  captured,  could 
lighten  materially  the  terrible  burden  of 
economically  nonproductive  weapons 
buying. 

Some  other  implications  may  not  be 
so  obvious.  The  possibility  of  reducing 
weapons  costs  by  one-thh*d  is  sure  to 
arouse  the  opposition  of  the  weapons 
buying  community.  The  Department  of 
Defense's  current  pricing  policies  offer 
positive  incentives  for  noncompetitive 
contractors  to  increase  costs,  since  profits 
are  negotiated  as  a  percentage  of  ex- 
pected costs.  In  other  words,  the  higher 
the  expected  costs,  the  higher  the  nego- 
tiated profits. 

Therefore,  it  is  natural  to  expect  the 
large,  essentially  noncompetitive  con- 
tractors to  oppose  this  potential  threat 
to  their  near- term  sales  and  profits,  even 
though  important  long-term  benefits 
could  accrue  to  them  if  their  operating 
efficiency  were  improved.  Based  on  past 
experience  with  proposed  procedural  Im- 
provements, the  nature  of  the  opposition 
may  be  anticipated. 

If  the  usual  pattern  is  followed,  oppo- 
sition initially  will  take  the  form  of  emas- 
culating the  approach  rather  than  open, 
head-on  opposition.  Later,  of  course, 
when  the  emasculated  approach  has  been 
applied  at  great  expense  and  little  or  no 
savings,  the  potentially  useful  but  dis- 
credited procedures  can  be  successfully 
opposed  by  beneficiaries  of  current  prac- 
tices. 

Unhappily,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee staff  has  already  seen  signs  of 
this  sort  of  opposition  to  should-cost 
applications  in  the  military  procurement 
community.  Because  of  our  concern  in 
this  area,  I  wrote  to  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Barry  Shillito  on  February  16, 
1971.  in  part  to  caution  against  erosion 
of  benefits  of  should-cost.  A  portion  of 
the  letter  follows: 

Erosion  of  benefits  could  take  several 
forms.  Three  come  to  mind  Immediately.  The 
first  entails  a  redefinition  of  the  focus  of 
should  cost  away  from  minimizing  the  price 
paid  by  the  Government  for  the  Instant  con- 
tract to  "general"  Improvements  In  the  fu- 
ture whose  cost  effects  cannot  t)e  quantified. 
Second,  the  issuance  of  unnecessarily  costly 
contractual  modifications  after  Initial  agree- 
ment could  dissipate  savings  that  might  have 
been  realized. 

Third,  cost  study  teams  lacking  proper  mo- 
tivation and  direction  could  go  through  the 
motions  of  analysis  and  "find  no  evidence" 
of  latent  cost  reduction  potential. 

In  addition,  I  asked  Secretary  Shillito 
to  provide  us  copies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense's  major  recent  should-cost 
studies  and  other  pertinent  Information. 

We  have  also  requested  the  GAO  to 
provide  us  with  copies  of  the  four  should- 
cost  reviews  they  conducted  as  part  of 
their  feasibility  study.  After  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  staff  has  received 
and  reviewed  the  requested  studies,  we 
will  take  further  followup  actions  to 
make  sure  that  money-saving  opportu- 
nities are  not  lost. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  HEALTH  MAN- 
POWER PROPOSALS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  following  with  great  interest  the 


testimony  emerging  from  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  be  an  ostrich  and  stick  my  head 
in  the  sand  saying  that  no  financial  crisis 
exists  among  some  of  our  institutions 
that  train  our  Nation's  future  physicians, 
but  I  feel  that  the  administration's  well- 
thought-out  health  manpower  proposals 
should  not  be  dismissed  out  of  hand  as 
inadequate  before  they  are  even  intro- 
duced and  examined. 

If  the  President's  health  manpower 
legislation  is  enacted  with  the  requested 
appropriations,  the  Nation  will  have  al- 
most $545  million  as  the  Federal  share 
of  the  health  manpower  bill  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  This  will  be  more  than  55 
percent  higher  than  the  $350  million  that 
was  obligated  in  1970  and  more  than  27 
percent  higher  than  the  1971  amounts 
which,  I  vmderstand,  will  amount  to  $428 
million. 

I  would  ask  the  officials  of  our  coun- 
try's great  medical  teaching  institutions 
like  Drs.  Russell  Nelson  and  David 
Rogers  to  examine  how  their  institu- 
tions might  gain  a  greater  sense  of  fi- 
nancial stability  by  adapting  their  prac- 
tices to  make  the  most  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration's far-reaching  health  man- 
power proposals. 

The  $6,000  for  each  graduate  of  medi- 
cal school  provides  a  splendid  incentive 
for  any  school  to  increase  its  production 
of  physicians  while  at  the  same  time 
obtaining  increased  Federal  fimding  for 
its  successful  efforts. 

In  this  one  area  alone,  medical  student 
education,  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing increases  that  amount  to  almost  250 
percent  of  the  1970  funding  levels.  In 
1970,  only  $59  million  was  obligated  for 
this  support.  This  year  the  figure  will  rise 
to  $73  million,  and  next  year,  medical 
education  will  receive  more  than  $149 
million.  This  is  just  for  medical  student 
education  and  does  not  include  addi- 
tional support  which  medical  schools 
stand  to  gain  from  their  participation  in 
the  proposed  expansion  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations  and  establish- 
ment of  area  health  education  centers. 

The  statements  that  refer  to  the  finan- 
cial distress  of  schools  that  we  hear  from 
testimony  really  need  some  further  ex- 
planation since  medical  centers  are  in  a 
poor  position  to  provide  information  on 
the  operating  costs  of  their  various  pro- 
grams. The  sad  fact  is  that  many  of 
these  institutions  may  no*  even  know 
these  costs  themselves  and  therefore 
may  not  even  know  why  they  are  losing 
money. 

I  understand  that  a  study  is  now  un- 
derway In  a  group  of  these  institutions 
which  will  provide  more  factual  informa- 
tion. The  most  recent  information  from 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower  Educa- 
tion of  the  NIH  Is  that  for  this  year  some 
45  institutions  have  applied  for  continu- 
ing, new  or  supplemental  .support  for 
schools  In  financial  distress  and  not  the 
61  as  stated  in  the  testimony  before  the 
Health  Committee. 

I  do  not  have  the  total  budget  figures 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical 
School  but  I  do  know  that  in  the  field 
of  health  manpower  education,  that  In- 
stitution received  grants  totaling  $629,- 
000  in  1970.  and  will  probably  receive  in- 
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creased  gr«mts  totaling  $785,500  In  1971 — 
certainly  not  a  downward  trend  for 
medical  education. 

All  great  medical  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  Nation,  like  Johns  Hopkins, 
will,  I  hope,  ctwistantly  reevaluate  their 
mission.  It  is  so  essential  that  these 
schools  recognize  the  needs  of  society.  As 
they  respond  to  these  appropriately, 
they  will  receive  the  support  of  society. 
Research  at  such  institutions  must  con- 
tinue and  even  expand  but  an  even 
greater  expansion  In  manpower  produc- 
tion must  occur  if  we  are  ever  to  solve 
our  health  care  problems.  The  great 
educational  Institutions  must  recognize 
this  need  and  adapt  their  programs  to 
these  balanced  objectives. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
know  Senator  Richard  Russell.  I  met  and 
visited  briefly  with  him  In  the  company 
of  my  predecessor.  Senator  Spessard  Hol- 
land. I  shall  always  cherish  being  able 
to  attend  the  fimeral  services  in  his 
hometown  of  Winder,  Oa.,  at  a  time  when 
bad  weather  unfortunately  made  It  im- 
possible for  most  of  his  colleagues  to  be 
there.  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
members  of  his  family  at  the  time.  But  I 
did  not  know  him. 

One  of  the  deepest  regrets  of  my  life 
Is  missing  the  opportunity  of  being  as- 
sociated with  Senator  Russell  and  learn- 
ing from  the  bottomless  well  of  knowl- 
edge that  was  his.  He  was  indeed  a 
statesman,  and  his  loss  will  long  be  felt 
by  this  country  and  by  the  Senate  which 
he  so  loved.  He  was  a  giant  of  a  man  in 
principle,  In  dedication  and  In  perform- 
ance that  stood  as  an  example  to  new- 
comers to  the  Senate  for  many  years, 
and  this  I  will  sorely  miss. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  Senator 
Russell  was  In  the  U.S.  Senate  for  more 
than  half  of  his  life,  38  out  of  73  years. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  he  never  took 
a  wife;  that  his  marriage  was  to  the 
Senate.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  there 
was  no  harder-working  man  in  the  Sen- 
ate. And  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
while  his  seniority,  his  unlimited  ability 
and  knowledge,  and  his  dedicated  effort 
gave  him  enormous  power,  he  was  noted 
for  never  taking  advantage  of  that  pow- 
er. No  greater  tribute  can  man  receive. 

The  State  of  Georgia  has  certainly  pro- 
duced many  great  men,  many  great  Sen- 
ators. It  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  do 
so,  but  none  will  replace  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell. They  may  follow  In  his  footsteps, 
but  they  cannot  take  his  place. 

He  left  his  mark.  I  am  happy  to  add  my 
respect  and  devotion  to  that  of  all 
America. 


NEWS  PROM  SOVIET  UNION  IS 
ANYTHINO  BUT  SOOTHING 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  Mr.  President,  It  may  be 
true,  as  has  been  said,  that  we  have 
moved  from  an  era  of  confrontation  Into 
an  era  of  negotiations. 

And  It  may  be  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that,  after  Vietnam,  this  Nation  will  have 
no  more  wars. 

While  bot^  of  these  notions  are  sooth- 


ing, the  news  from  our  most  formidable 
enemy,  the  Soviet  Union,  is  anything  but 
.soothing. 

Once  again  the  evidence  of  an  Incipi- 
ent detente  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  turned  out 
to  be  evidence  of  a  new  dimension  of  the 
Soviet  menace.  Last  year  the  opponents 
of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  argued 
that  the  slowdown  In  Soviet  deployment 
of  the  huge  SS-9  missile — a  weapon 
comparable  to  nothing  in  the  U.S. 
arsenal — Indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  undergoing  a  craiverslon  to  peaceful 
Intentions.  We  were  Industriously  plied 
and  belabored  by  this  notion,  which  was 
advanced  with  real  slncerlly  by  some 
persons  who  frequently  discover  emerg- 
ing detentes. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  recent  de- 
tente existed  only  In  the  eyes  of  the 
practiced  beholders.  It  now  appears  that 
the  Soviet  slowdown  in  SS-9  deplosrment 
presaged  the  Introduclon  of  a  formid- 
able advanced  generation  of  coimter- 
force  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  need  to  belabor 
the  slgnflcance  of  this  ominous  develop- 
ment. We  will  have  ample  opportunity 
to  examine  this  when  we  come  to  con- 
sideration of  the  prudent  expansion  of 
our  limited  ABM  system. 

Meanwhile,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
consider  one  reflective  Judgment  on  this 
matter,  I  invite  attention  to  a  column  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  In  today's  Washington 
Post.  There  Is  room  for  Intelligent  res- 
ervation regarding  some  of  the  details 
of  Mr.  Alsop's  report.  But  his  reason- 
ing Is  neither  conjectural  nor  excessively 
pessimistic.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BrtTER  SALT  roB  Oftimistb 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  end  of  tbe  cold  war,  limitations  on 
nuclear  weapons,  an  agreement  to  terminate 
the  arms  race — these  have  been  the  under- 
standable dreams  of  a  great  many  Tlrtuons 
Amorlcans.  They  have  been.  Indeed  they  are, 
being  nourished  by  the  SALT  talks. 

Anyone  with  the  sometimes  bitter  salt  of 
realism  in  his  makeup  must  now  abandon 
the  dream,  however,  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  That  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  fairly 
dire  faot  that  the  Soviets  are  beginning  to 
deploy  a  whole  new  generation  of  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles,  far  more  powerful 
than  any  In  the  American  arsenal.  This  was 
first  disclosed  by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  of 
Washington. 

"Scoop"  Jackson's  necessary  dladoeure  all 
too  sadly  and  Ironically  explains  the  earlier 
announcement  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vln  Laird  that  the  Soviets  had  suspended 
deployment  of  their  SS-9  mlssUee.  It  Is  now 
clear.  In  fact,  that  SS-9  deployment  was  sus- 
pended, not  as  a  "signal,"  but  simply  be- 
cause the  Soviets  had  a  far  better  weapon  al- 
ready In  production. 

Thus  far,  tbe  American  reconnaissance 
satellites  have  only  seen  the  new  silos  that 
are  being  dug  for  the  new  mlasllea.  These 
resemble  the  silos  of  the  SS-9  mlssUee,  with 
their  26-megaton  warhead-capacity.  Hence 
It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  new  missiles 
belong  to  the  same  family  of  weapons. 

There  are  significant  differences  In  the 
configurations   of   the   new   silos,   however. 


Hence  It  Is  again  all  but  certain  that  the  new 
mlBsUes,  which  will  eventually  &U  the  lUos, 
will  be  the  second  generation  of  the  SS-9 
family.  In  sum,  they  will  be  Improved  In  sev- 
eral ways,  and  most  Importantly  Improved 
no  doubt,  by  having  more  numerous  war- 
heads. 

That  means  that  the  new  missiles,  so 
clearly  implied  by  tbe  new  silos,  will  be  what 
the  Pentagon  calls  "counterforce  weapons." 
The  SS-9  Is  another  counterforce  weapon. 
With  Its  gigantic  warhead-capacity,  in  other 
words,  the  SS-9  has  no  rational  purpose  ex- 
cept to  destroy  America's  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles, and  thereby  to  break  the  back  of  the 
American  nuclear  deterrent. 

Before  88-9  deployment  was  suspended, 
300  of  these  gigantic  weapons  had  been  put 
in  place.  All  have  pretty  certainly  been  retro- 
fitted with  the  triple  warhead  the  Soviets 
have  already  tested.  That  means  that  the 
existing  SS-9  force  Is  probably  sufficient,  at 
this  moment,  to  destroy  about  three  tn  every 
four  of  the  U.8.  Mlnuteman  mlssUea. 

The  new  missiles  for  which  the  new  silos 
are  destined  are  all  but  certainly  much-Im- 
proved versions  of  the  88-9,  as  stated.  That 
means,  quite  simply,  that  each  one  of  them 
must  be  expected  to  have  the  capability  of 
destroying  several  more  of  our  Mlnuteman 
missiles  than  any  one  of  the  SS-9  missiles  can 
now  destroy. 

In  sum,  the  back  of  the  American  nuclear 
deterrent  Is  In  fairly  urgent  danger  of  being 
broken  In  the  near  future.  It  will  not  happen 
all  at  once.  From  the  first  spadeful  of  earth 
being  turned,  to  an  operational  Soviet  mis- 
sile In  a  sllo,  about  18  months  are  required. 
And  as  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  none  of  the 
new  missiles  Is  actually  operational. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  there  is  a  far 
longer  time  lag  between  any  possible  Amer- 
ican decision  to  take  counter-measures,  and 
the  counter-measures  becoming  effective.  It 
Is  a  matter  to  thank  God  for,  in  view  of  this 
ugly  news  from  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the 
Ignorant  and  willful  opposition  to  the  Amer- 
ican ABM  was  narrowly  overcome. 

"Safeguard"  deployment  should  obviously 
be  speeded  as  much  as  possible.  Instead  Of 
being  slowed  down.  But  that  la  the  least  of 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  rude  Inter- 
ruption of  the  happy  political  opl\im  dream 
In  which  Tlrtnous  persons  have  been  wallow- 
ing. 

If  you  think  about  It,  the  whole  story  is 
disgraceful.  Long  ago,  when  SS-9  deploy- 
ment began,  the  alleged  experts  at  first  de- 
nied that  this  mlssUe  really  was  what  It  quite 
obviously  Is.  Then  they  repeatedly  set  arbi- 
trary limits,  saying  deployment  would  not  go 
beyond  this  or  that  non-fataJ  number.  Yet 
deployment  proceeded  remorselessly. 

Then  the  halt  in  SS-9  deployment  was 
tearfully  welcomed  as  a  "signal" — a  message 
of  sweetness  and  light.  In  fact.  Instead,  this 
halt  has  now  proved  to  be  a  message  of  men- 
ace and  darkness.  In  short,  all  these  virtuous 
persons  have  been  proven  a  set  of  wishful 
fools. 

What  must  now  be  considered,  further- 
more, is  the  decision  whether  to  proceed 
with  a  second-generation  American  deter- 
rent. Against  what  the  Soviets  have  and  are 
building,  what  we  have  Is  becoming  obsolete 
and  useless.  And  no  sane  American  can  want 
a  deterrent  that  does  not  deter. 


ENACTMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
SEOURnTES  BILL  BY  THE  91ST 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  offer  some  commenda- 
tions on  the  enactment  of  a  small  busi- 
ness securities  bill,  which  should 
strengthen  capital  markets  for  many 
small  corporations  by  raising  the  maxl- 
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mum  permissible  amount  of  a  small  busi- 
ness stock  issue  under  regulation  A  to 
$500,000. 

Those  familiar  with  the  background 
of  S.  336  know  that  this  action  crown 
IS  years  of  effort  on  behalf  of  the  small 
business  community.  It  was  in  1954  that 
the  Senate  first  passed  a  similar  bill. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  measure  was  rec- 
ommended by  a  Cabinet  committee 
beaded  by  Arthur  Bums  in  1956. 

On  Augiist  13,  1970,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  bill  for  the  aecond  time.'  On 
December  2,  1970,  the  House  also  passed 
S.  336.'  President  Nixon  signed  the  bill  on 
December  19,  placing  on  It  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  the  executive  branch  and 
making  it  the  law  of  the  land.* 

The  author  of  this  bill  was  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  In 
many  capacities — chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  from  1950 
to  1967,  and  presently  chairman  of  its 
Subconunittee  on  Financing  and  Invest- 
ment, aa  well  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Urban  Affairs, 
which  has  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
small  business  and  securities  matters — 
Senator  Sparkman  has  continued  to  de- 
vote his  time  and  energies  to  the  prob- 
lems of  small  businessmen,  even  as  his 
other  responsibilities  in  the  Senate  have 
increased.  The  Small  Business  Securities 
bill,  S.  336,  is  a  very  good  illustration  of 
this. 

The  legislative  history  should  be  clear 
In  this  matter.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  Senator  Sparkbian  originated  this 
bill  and  introduced  it  in  both  the  90th 
and  91st  Congresses. 

I  was  glad  to  Join  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  (Senator  Javits) 
requesting  House  hearings  on  the  bill 
last  year.  When  they  were  scheduled.  I 
was  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Spark- 
kan  in  submitting  testimony  t>efore  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  in  support 
of  S.  336. 

Thus,  Senator  Sparkman  continued  to 
fight  for  the  proposal  when  chances  for 
its  prospect  seemed  remote  as  well  as 
at  the  times  when  support  would  make  a 
difference.  This  Interest  and  determina- 
tion accoimts  more  than  anything  else 
for  the  enactment  of  this  bill  into  law. 


SIGNIFICANCE   or   S.    336 

The  Increase  in  the  regulation  A  ex- 
emption will  give  small,  new,  and  grow- 
ing firms  a  lltUe  more  latitude  In  raising 
capital.  Since  1945  when  this  statute  was 
last  amended,  all  major  indexes  of  busi- 
ness costs  have  risen  more  than  100 
percent.  Capital  costs  for  new  businesses 
and  expansion  have  also  risen  steeply  In 
the  past  25  years  and  appear  to  be 
headed  higher  in  the  future  because  of 
new  teclmology  and  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  more  stringent  environmen- 
tal and  consumer  standards. 

The  new  securities  law  will  allow  a 
small  firm  to  fioat  stock  Issues  up  to 
$500,000  by  the  simplified  and  less-costly 
regulation  A  filing,  which  can  be  made 

"See  S.  Kept.  91-1062.  Aug.  10.  1970. 
'H.  Kept.  91-1654,  Dec.  2,  1970. 
•Public  Law  91-605.  Deo.  19,  1970. 


at  the  nine  regional  offices  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  without 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  For  instance.  Sena- 
tor Sparkman's  State  of  Alabama  and  my 


own  State  of  Nevada  are  not  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Nation's  capital  markets.  Small 
firms  constitute  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  businesses  in  our  two  States,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


BUSINESS  STATISTICS  PROFILES 

(From  Dun  &  BradstrMt] 

BY  EMPLOYMENT 


Under 


10     10  to  19     20  to  49     50  to  99  100  to  499  500  to  999 


Ovsr  Not 

1,000        availabis 


Nevada 4,389 

Alabama 25,072 


627 

305 

87 

76 

13 

14 

3,355 

2,003 

631 

621 

71 

50 

783 
4,832 


BY  SALES  VOLUME 
[In  thousands] 

Under  100 

100  to  500      500  to  1,000  1,000  to  10.000 

Over  10.000 

Not  avalUbie 

Nevada 

Alabama 

2,024 

16,095 

1,605  215 
8,521               1,515 

210 
1,459 

21 
126 

1,710 
6,048 

BY  NET  WORTH 
(In  thousands) 

Under  50 

50  to  200         200  to  500 

500  to  1,000 

Over  1,000 

Not  available 

Nevada 

Alabama 

259 

1,923 

203  57 
1.447                  450 

13 
143 

11 
170 

5,242 
29,628 

It  is.  therefore,  apparent  that  local 
means  of  raising  equity  fimds  are  vitally 
Important  to  existing  firms,  to  new  and 
expanding  companies  and  to  the  overall 
economy  of  our  parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  regional  offices  of  the  SEC  in 
both  Atianta  and  Denver.  It  would  seem 
to  be  far  more  convenient  to  new.  small, 
and  growing  companies,  and  to  their 
lawyers  and  accountants  in  the  South- 
east and  the  Moimtain  States,  to  deal 
with  these  branches  than  to  come  to 
Washington  on  small  stock  Issues. 

Tliis  law  will  also  be  of  direct  benefit 
to  small  securities  brokers  and  dealers, 
who  now  imderwrite  about  half  of  the 
regulation  A  offerings.  This  may  be  an 
increasing  source  of  Income  to  the 
smaller  segments  of  the  securities  Indus- 
try in  years  to  come. 

WILL    STBKNGTHEN    CAPITAL    MAKXXTS    FOB 
SMALL   rlK&CS 

I,  therefore,  believe  this  new  law  will 
generally  build  capital  markets  for  the 
IVz  million  small  corporations,  and  the 
new  firms  of  the  future.  These  small  busi- 
nesses can  Improve  goods,  services,  and 
processes  to  make  life  in  America  more 
livable  and  more  pleasant. 

However,  I  feel  the  significance  of  this 
legislation  goes  beyond  the  passage  of  a 
single  bill.  The  seciuiUes  markets  are 
the  arena  of  the  aspiring  company.  Long- 
established  corporations  with  large 
quantities  of  depreciation  and  Internal 
cash  flow  are  not  so  dependent  on  public 
securities  markets  as  are  smaller  firms. 
The  securities  markets  are  thus  a  very 
important  area  for  smaU  business,  and  It 
its  heartening  that  congressional  atten- 
tion has  turned  In  this  direction  once 
more.  We  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  will  do  what  we  can  to 
encourage  this. 


As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  I  feel  that  It  would  thus 
be  in  order  to  thank  as  well  as  to  com- 
mend the  House  of  Representatives;  its 
Commerce  Committee  Subcommittee  on 
Securities  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Representative  John  Moss,  of  California; 
the  able  subcommittee  counsel,  Theodore 
Pocht;  and  especially  the  father  of  this 
bill,  Senator  John  Sparkman,  of  Ala- 
bama, for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  small 
business  during  a  busy  congressional 
session. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    RIGHT    TO    KNOW 
MUST  BE  SERVED 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  for  March  11  con- 
tains a  timely  and  perceptive  article  by 
the  distinguished  long-time  columnist 
Crosby  Noyes,  entttied  "The  Press 
Shouldn't  Hamstring  the  President"  Mr. 
Noyes  makes  It  plain  enough  that  tbe 
people's  right  to  know  must  be  served,  but 
he  points  out  that  journalism  has  a 
higher  function  to  perform  find  a  better 
purpose  to  serve  than  the  promotion  of 
personal  views  on  how  the  country  should 
be  nm  or  the  Insistence  on  a  God-given 
right  to  frustrate,  hamstring,  and.  If  pos- 
sible, destroy  the  elected  leadership  of 
the  country. 

It  Is  refreshing  to  see  an  outstanding 
member  of  any  profession  constructively 
consider  whether  some  of  the  members 
of  that  profession  are  serving  the  public 
Interest  by  living  up  to  the  ethics  of  their 
profession  or  are.  Instead,  thinking  more 
of  themselves  than  the  common  good. 
Only  those  on  whom  the  shoe  fits  will 
be  heard  to  complain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Press  Shouldn't  Hamstring  the 
President 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

A  lot  of  my  respected  colleagues  around 
town  think  that  their  primary  purpose  In 
life  Is  to  make  the  Job  of  the  President — or 
any  lesser  member  of  the  administration — as 
hard  as  possible.  It  is  known  in  fashionable 
circles  as  the  "adversary"  relationship  of  the 
press  to  the  government. 

There  are  plenty  of  newspapermen  who 
take  this  relationship  very  seriously  indeed. 
To  hear  them  tell  It,  they  have  a  role  to 
play  which  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  govern- 
mental process,  less  specific  but  no  less  Im- 
portant, say,  than  that  of  the  Senate. 

It  starts,  one  gathers,  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. Since  this  document  forbids  anyone,  in- 
cluding the  President  and  the  Congress,  to 
abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press,  it  follows, 
quite  correctly,  that  the  press  cannot  be  the 
creature  of  any  government.  And  what  better 
way  is  there  of  demonstrating  one's  inde- 
pendence of  the  powers  that  be  than  to  carp 
at,  criticize  and  question  everything  that  the 
government  does? 

Everybody,  of  course,  has  to  represent  some- 
body or  something.  The  P>resldent  can  claim 
to  be  the  only  public  official  who  represents 
"all  of  the  people,"  even  though  he  may  have 
been  elected  by  fewer  than  half  of  them. 
People  in  Congress  represent  their  districts 
and  their  states. 

The  press,  even  though  it  was  elected  by 
no  one,  claims  to  represent  a  "public  inter- 
est" or  an  undefined  "people's  right  to  know" 
with  an  authority  calculated  to  put  the  fear 
of  God  Into  mere  elected  officials. 

But.  beyond  this,  the  "adversary"  rela- 
tionship is  specifically  aimed  at  cutting  the 
President  down  to  size.  People  have  been 
worrying  about  the  powers  of  the  President 
since  the  days  of  George  Washington.  But 
it  Is  only  fairly  recently  that  the  fourth 
estate  has  begun  to  take  Itself  seriously  as  a 
part  of  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
within   the   American   goveriunent. 

The  fact  that  the  President  cannot  be 
called  before  congressional  committees,  for 
instance.  Is  held  to  be  a  defect  In  the  sys- 
tem which  the  press  has  a  duty  to  repair. 
It  Is. argued  that  the  presidential  press  con- 
ference is  the  American  equivalent  of  the 
British  parliamentary  question  period,  in 
which  a  prime  minister  Is  subject  to  long  and 
often  searching  inquiry  by  the  opposition. 

American  newspapermen  agonize  endless- 
ly over  whether  or  not  they  are  perform- 
ing their  vital  function  effectively  enough. 
They  note  that  the  format  of  a  presidential 
press  conference  is  pretty  well  slanted  to 
make  the  man  look  good  and  they  wrack 
their  brains  for  variations  that  will  give 
them  a  better  opportunity  to  give  him  a  hard 
time. 

Tet  it  is  fair  to  ask  whether  all  this  is 
really  necessary,  whether  the  adversary  defi- 
nition of  joturnalism  Is  valid  or  whether,  in 
fact.  It  distorts  and  corrupts  the  basic  pur- 
poses of  a  free  press. 

For  it  is  possible,  after  all,  that  journal- 
ism has  a  higher  function  to  perform  and 
a  better  purpose  to  serve  than  bugging  the 
President.  An  Independent  press  does  not 
necessarily  Impose  systematic  opposition  as 
a  necessary  Ingredient  of  good  government. 

Tet  opposition  has  in  fact  become  an 
axiom  in  American  journalism  today.  On 
some  papers,  it  affects  everybody  from  the 
editor  down  to  the  copyboys.  Everyone,  it 
seems,  enters  the  profession  these  days  to 
promote  his  personal  views  of  how  the  coun- 
try should  be  rvin.  And  if,  in  the  process, 
It  makes  It  a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  run 


the  country  at  all — why,  that's  the  way  the 
ball  bounces. 

Reporters,  of  course,  can  and  should  give 
public  officials  a  hard  time  when  It  comes 
to  the  problem  of  finding  out  what's  going 
on.  All  administrations  have  things  that 
they  would  rather  not  talk  about,  and  it  is 
a  rare  politician  who  will  explain  himself 
in  a  less  than  favorable  light. 

Tet  Insisting  on  the  people's  right  to 
know  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as  in- 
sisting on  a  God-given  right  to  frustrate, 
hamstring  and,  if  possible,  destroy  the  elect- 
ed leadership  of  the  country.  The  obliga- 
tion of  newspapers  to  inform  their  readers 
does  not  necessarily  imply  an  obligation  to 
Inform  them  that  their  government  is  be- 
ing run  by  a  pack  of  fools. 

For  when  this  Is  done  systematically  and 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  reality  has  a  way 
of  getting  bent  out  of  shape  and  the  pub- 
lic can  wind  up  being  very  badly  misin- 
formed about  many  things.  Which  is,  withal, 
a  fairly  dubious  contribution  to  good  gov- 
ernment or  good  journalism. 


RICHARD  RUSSELL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  has  been  said  that 
one  who  is  a  politician  in  life  can  become 
a  statesman  only  in  death.  This  analogy 
must  be  disregarded  when  thinking  of 
the  late  Senator  Richard  Russell,  of 
Georgia.  For  the  last  37  years  Richard 
Russell  was  the  statesman  of  the  Senate. 
Though  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  sit  with  Richard  Russell  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  I  have  benefited  from  his 
inspiring  leadership,  unquestioned  hon- 
esty, and  sense  of  purpose.  His  ability 
as  a  legislator  made  him  the  supreme 
master  of  Senate  rules,  both  written  and 
unwritten. 

The  history  of  the  Senate  contains 
the  names  of  many  great  Members,  and 
surely  Richard  Russell's  will  be  added 
to  it.  The  journals  of  this  body  have  re- 
corded many  occasions  when  Richard 
Russell  rose  to  lend  his  support  to  causes 
which  many  felt  to  be  ht^eless  and  un- 
popular. Yet,  he  was  always  respected 
and  always  listened  to  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  what  he  said  was  thoughtful 
and  sincere.  When  he  spoke  it  was  with 
a  voice  of  authority,  careful  to  preserve 
the  standards  of  the  Senate,  but  unafraid 
and  always  articulate  in  defense  of  his 
convictions. 

Richard  Russell's  service  on  the  Armed 
Forces,  Appropriations,  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  and  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committees  will  be  sorely  missed.  His 
expertise  in  military  and  economic  af- 
fairs made  him  one  of  this  body's  ac- 
knowledged leaders.  The  Senate  looked 
to  him  for  guidance  in  a  host  of  matters; 
in  peace  and  war,  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion. The  Presidents  wiUi  whom  he 
served,  from  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  looked  to  him  for  constructive 
criticism  and  needed  support. 

Though  Richard  Russell's  style  was 
low  keyed,  his  actions  produced  an  un- 
dercurrent throughout  the  Senate,  the 
federal  system,  and  the  entire  Nation 
that  will  long  be  felt. 

History  will  be  his  final  judge.  However, 
I  believe  he  secured  a  high  mark  in  life 
that  cannot  be  undone  by  the  ages.  The 
spirit  of  Richard  Russell  shadows  over 
each  of  us,  guiding  our  thoughts  and 
tempering  our  actions. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  BREVARD 
RUSSELL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  Rich- 
ard Brevard  Russell,  striding  tall  and 
purposefully,  with  an  air  of  utter  con- 
fidence and  commitment,  across  the 
Senate  floor. 

That  is  as  I  first  saw  him,  as  I  sat  in 
the  Senate  gallery  in  1939 — that  is  my 
first  memory  of  this  great  Senator. 

A  little  while  later,  I  came  to  know 
him  and  to  see  and  sense  his  deep  un- 
derstanding of  the  uses  of  Senate  power 
when  representing  on  Capitol  Hill  an 
organization  seeking  fair  play  for  im- 
migrants and  the  foreign  born  in  our 
country,  I  dealt  with  him  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  what  was  in  those  days 
the  Senate  Immigration  Committee. 

One  day,  it  was  discovered  that  un- 
less a  bill  was  introduced  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  House  and  signed 
by  the  President  within  48  hours,  thou- 
sands of  naturalized  Americans,  most 
of  them  Jewish,  trapped  by  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  11  in  Europe  and  the  Near 
East,  would  lose  their  American  citi- 
zenship. 

I  knew  that  only  with  the  help  of 
Richard  Russell  could  I  get  that  bill  that 
far  that  fast.  To  my  dismay,  I  discov- 
ered that  he  was  ill,  lying  in  a  hospital 
in  Atlanta.  , 

I  got  through  to  him  on  the  tele- 
phone, explained  the  situation  to  him, 
and  at  once  caught  his  attention, 
aroused  his  sympathy,  enlisted  his  sup- 
port. Under  his  long-distance  guidance, 
the  bill  was  introduced,  enacted,  and 
signed  in  those  48  hours. 

This  constitutes  one  little  glimpse  of 
one  of  the  vast  number  of  unknown,  never 
to  be  fully  recorded  deeds  of  Richard 
Russell  that  meant  so  very  much  to  so 
very  many. 

Richard  Russell  was  tremendously 
helpful  to  me  personally,  as  he  was  over 
the  years  to  so  many  other  Senators,  in 
the  time — unhappily  so  brief — that  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  in  the 
Senate. 

He  was  of  incalculable  assistance  on 
committee  assigrunents,  on  the  uses  of 
the  Senate  rules  at  vital  moments,  and  in 
general  guidance  regarding  the  myriad 
and  wondrous  ways  the  Senate  works. 

I  prize,  too,  the  opportunity  I  shared 
with  others  to  listen  to  and  join  in  talks 
with  the  Senator  in  the  Senators'  dining 
room  as  he  sat  in  his  traditional  seat  at 
the  head  of  the  Democratic  table.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  reminiscences  of  great 
hours  in  the  Senate— like  the  historic 
part  he  played  after  Korea  in  cooling  off 
the  MacArthur  controversy;  and  his 
memories  of  moments  in  his  own  rich 
life— like  the  first  time,  when  a  child, 
that  he  ever  saw  a  real  live  Republican, 
and  peeked  at  him  in  astonishment 
through  a  mail  slot  in  the  Winder  Post 
Office. 

I  only  wish  that  all  Americans  could 
have  seen  and  known  Richai-d  Brevaid 
Russell  as  did  those  who  served  with  him 
in  the  Senate,  and  as  did  those  who  grew 
up  with  him  and  lived  with  him  in  nis 
days  and  years  down  in  Georgia. 
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OCEAN  POLLUTION  OFF  DELAWARE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  The  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  Friday,  March  26, 
into  the  pollution  caused  by  ocean  dump- 
ing. The  hearing  will  take  place  at  Reho- 
both  Beach,  Del. 

Rehoboth  Beach  was  selected  for  this 
important  hearing  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  several  major  dumping  sites  off 
tlie  Atlantic  coast.  In  particular,  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  barges  its  sewage  sludge 
to  an  area  approximately  12  miles  off  the 
resort  communities  of  Rehoboth  Beach 
and  Cape  May,  N.J. 

While  there  is  no  indication  this  has 
created  any  harm  to  the  swimming 
beaches  in  that  area,  the  sludge  had  a 
marked  Impact  on  the  clam  industry.  An 
area  of  many  square  miles  has  been 
closed  to  clamming. 

Dr.  Gordon  MacDonald,  a  member  of 
the  President's  Council  en  Environ- 
mental Quality,  recently  visited  that  area 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  now  utilized  for 
dumping  of  sewage  sludge. 

He  took  samples  from  the  ocean 
bottom  discovering  that  bottom  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  destroyed.  According 
to  news  reports,  one  "very  sick  clam"  was 
the  only  live  sealife  discovered  by  Dr. 
MacDonald's  party. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  most  regret- 
table situation.  It  will  require  careful 
and  intensive  analysis  in  our  hearing. 

Prior  to  that  hearing,  however,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  two  newspaper  articles 
that  pertain  to  the  dumping  area  off 
Rehoboth  Beach. 

One  article  appeared  in  the  Delaware 
Coast  Press  subsequent  to  Dr.  MacDon- 
ald's visit  to  the  area.  It  describes  most 
graphically  what  Dr.  MacDonald  and  his 
team  of  experts  foimd  in  their  investi- 
gation. In  addition,  an  editorial  recently 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inspxction  Trip  Made — "Vert   Sick  Clam" 
Onlt  Life  Found 

A  "very  sick  clam"  was  the  only  sign  of 
life  that  federal  environmental  experts  could 
And  on  a  Friday  visit  to  a  sludge  dumping 
site  about  seven  miles  off  the  Delaware  coast. 

The  ailing  clam  was  In  samples  of  sludge 
dredged  from  the  ocean  bottom  in  a  120- 
square-mlle  area  that  has  been  used  as  a 
dumping  site  for  partially  treated  sewage 
conveyed  by  barges  from  Philadelphia,  Cam- 
den and  Brldgeton. 

Empty  clam  shells  and  other  evidence  of 
deceased  marine  life  were  found  in  the  sam- 
ples examined  by  Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald, 
a  member  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  David  D.  Doml- 
nlck,  commissioner  of  the  Water  Quality 
Administration  of  the  Federal  EUivlroninen- 
tal  Protection  Agency. 

The  samples  were  described  by  MacDonald 
and  Domlnlck  as  a  "decaying,  toxic  mess 
having  the  odor  of  rotten  eggs". 

"Whatever  It  Is,  It  seems  to  have  killed 
the  total  marine  community  In  the  area, 
even  the  small  organisms",  said  Domlnlck. 

Upon  return  to  Wlldwood,  both  MacDon- 
old  and  Domlnlck  advised  that  they  would 


recommend  an  immediate,  systematic  study 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  of 
present  and  potential  dangers  of  the  area. 

MacDonald  noted  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  just  last  year  had  desig- 
nated the  dumping  site  as  being  contami- 
nated and  had  disallowed  further  fishing  or 
clamming  In  the  area. 

MacDonald  and  Domiuick  visited  the  site 
at  invitation  of  the  Stop  Ocean  Dumping 
Association,  a  WUdwood-based  organization 
having  as  its  basic  goal  the  curtailment  of 
all  dumping  in  offshore  waters. 

They  fiew  into  Cape  May  County  Airport 
on  Thursday  evening  and  met  with  S.O.D.A. 
officials  for  a  briefing.  The  trip  to  the  dump- 
ing site  was  made  in  Capt.  Eric  Kirkberg's 
commercial  clamming  boat. 

Among  those  who  accompanied  MacDon- 
ald and  Domlnlck  in  their  tour  of  the  off- 
shore dumping  site  was  Harry  E.  Derrickson, 
Rehoboth  Beach  businessman  and  legisla- 
tive chairman  of  the  resort  community's 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Why  Cowardly  About  Clams? 

In  Delaware  Bay,  which  divides  Delaware 
from  New  Jersey,  the  clam  industry  has  run 
afoul  of  sewage  sludge  barged  from  cities 
uprlver  like  Philadelphia.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  said  last  year  that 
clams  from  the  ocean  off  the  bay  couldn't  be 
marketed.  But,  according  to  reports,  the  fed- 
eral government  says  It  is  powerless  to  halt 
the  dumping  which  is  ruining  the  beds. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  the 
federal  government  found  It  In  Itself  to  halt 
the  operations  of  the  one  U.S.  whaling  com- 
pany— whose  work  took  it  way  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit  at  which,  officials  say,  their 
jurisdiction  ends.  If  the  government  can  in 
effect  halt  clamming.  If  It  can  halt  the  ocean 
operations  of  an  Industry  wholly  without 
regard  to  distance,  why  can  It  not  end  the 
ocean  dumping  of  municipalities? 

There  are  solutions  to  the  mvinlcipal  waste 
problem.  Wastes  could  be  hauled  to  strlp- 
.Tilned  regions  In  nearby  states  and  used  to 
restore  the  land.  And  if  wastes  must  go  to 
the  sea.  President  Nixon  has  proposed  legis- 
lation that  would  make  dumpers  prove  they 
aren't  hvu*ting  the  environment.  But  it  is 
thought  an  actual  end  to  coastal  pollution 
is  some  years  away. 

Again,  this  doesn't  make  sense.  Given  the 
recent  decisive  actions  of  the  government  to 
end  other  off-shwe  threats,  the  implied  im- 
potence of  the  nation  to  end  seafood-bed 
pollution  cannot  be  accepted. 


ECONOMICS  OF  WATER 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  2,  John  A.  Greedy,  president  of 
the  Water  Transportation  Association, 
spoke  before  the  Southwestern  Trans- 
portation Round-Up,  sponsored  by  the 
Delta  Nu  Alpha  Transportation  Frater- 
nity, concerning  the  challenge  and  op- 
portunities of  water  transportation  to  ac- 
commodate the  increased  commerce  of 
our  Nation.  Mr.  Creedy  pointed  out  that 
the  economics  of  water  transportation 
underscored  a  philosophy  that  we  really 
cannot  afford  not  to  develop  this  type  of 
transportation.  As  transportation  costs 
are  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system,  I  commend  these 
remarks  to  this  body  as  an  interesting 
analysis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Creedy's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Money 

Before  coming  to  this  meeting,  I  asked  a 
very  famous  member  of  the  Houston  busi- 
ness community  how  to  approach  the  topic 
we  have  been  given  this  morning. 

In  Houston,  talk  about  money,  he  said. 

But  they  want  me  to  talk  about  Intermodal 
transportation  and  government  regvilatory 
policies,  I  said. 

Talk  about  money,  he  said. 

But  what  about  water  transportation  and 
the  ports  of  Houston-Galveston?  They  want 
me  to  talk  about  ports. 

In  Houston,  all  they  want  to  hear  about  Is 
money,  he  said. 

And  after  all  that's  not  a  bad  way  to  get 
into  this  subject  because  the  water  carriers, 
as  the  lowest  cost  carriers  of  commodities 
adapted  to  water  movement,  make  a  sub- 
stantial difference  in  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  industrial  and 
agrlctiltural  products — tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  difference  for  those  very  com- 
modities for  which  transportation  is  a  very 
substantial  portion  of  the  total  price.  So 
water  transportation  means  bigger  profits — 
and  that  means  money. 

Tou've  been  reading  In  the  local  papers 
about  the  dedication  of  the  new  Arkansas 
waterway.  I  assisted  in  that  dedication  In 
Tulsa  on  February  20th.  There  is  quite  an 
excited  group  of  fanners  and  businessmen  In 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  They  call  the  water- 
way a  "window  on  the  world."  They've  saved 
$50,000,000  In  freight  rates  on  wheat  in  the 
last  three  years  from  rate  reductions  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  opening  of  the  waterway. 
That's  big  money.  Steel  rates  out  of  Pitts- 
burgh are  down  $12  a  ton,  paper  rates  down 
$4  a  ton,  fertilizer  down  (2  a  ton.  That's 
money,  and  big  money.  Armco  Steel's  plant 
in  Oklahoma  is  just  getting  on  stream  a  dou- 
bling of  its  capacity  because  of  the  waterway. 
That  means  money. 

If  I  were  to  offer  you  $26  in  return  for  one 
dollar,  you'd  think  I  had  gone  out  of  my 
mind.  But  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee brought  up  to  date  recently  the  bene- 
fit to  cost  ratio  of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway  and  that's  what  the  new  ratio  is, 
$26  In  savings  for  every  tax  dollar  invested. 
That's  big  money. 

There  are  two  aspects  to  making  money  out 
of  intermodallsm — to  get  to  the  topic — one 
is  that  It  Is  essential  to  keep  up  with  the 
dramatic  changes  in  technology  which  are 
taking  place  and  the  other  is  you  have  to 
insist  that  the  Government  use  the  powers 
the  Congress  gave  It  so  that  Intermodallsm 
is  made  available  to  you. 

I'd  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  on  the 
technology  problem  because  it  probably  has 
more  relevance  here  on  the  Q\]3S  coast  than 
anywhere  else.  The  reverse  of  what's  hap- 
pening up  in  Oklahoma  may  well  be  about 
to  happen  to  the  Gulf  Coast.  Oklahoma  has 
for  years,  as  its  Congressmen  said  at  the  ded- 
ication of  the  new  waterway,  been  sitting 
on  a  very  high  rate  plateau.  There  was  no 
water  competition  so  the  farmers  p>ald  $7 
and  $8  a  ton  to  transport  wheat  compared 
to  $3  and  $4  a  ton  for  river-competitive  corn 
for  the  same  or  longer  distances.  Ilie  Gulf 
coast  could  be  the  victim  of  the  same  kind 
of  high  rate  plateau  unless  something  is 
done  about  modernizing  the  navigation  fa- 
cilities— what  the  economists  call  the  trans- 
p)ort  "infrastructure." 

The  new  technology  of  the  supertankers 
and  super  ore  and  grain  carriers  of  200,000 
to  300,000  tons  can't  make  money  for  you 
if  the  ships  can't  get  to  you.  The  new  tech- 
nology of  the  big  river  towbo&ts  can't  make 
money  for  you  If  the  towboata  can't  get  to 
you  along  the  Gulf  Canal. 

I'm  not  criticizing  for  a  minute  all  the 
work  that  has  been  done  on  the  ports  in 
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th»  Quit  region.  I'm  Just  saying  that  a  talk 
with  the  operators  of  these  big  ships  would 
really  shake  everyone  up.  There's  a  key  prob- 
lem of  Intermodallsm  In  connecting  the  Oulf 
p>ort8  to  the  big  ship  technology. 

Congressman  Jack  Brooks  of  the  9th  Dis- 
trict made  an  analysis  of  the  situation  In  a 
speech  last  October.  He  has  since  asked  the 
public  works  committee  to  authorize  a  study 
of  the  problem  and  this  study  will  be  made. 
Congrecsman  Brooks  told  me  laat  week  that 
he  had  been  over  in  Rotterdam  studying  the 
Dutch  superport  and  has  had  discussions 
with  the  U.8.  firm  of  engineers  which  de- 
signed the  Port  of  Rotterdam.  If  everyone  will 
get  behind  him,  he  said,  the  Texas  ports  can 
be  the  first  to  benefit  from  the  big  ship  tadi- 
nology. 

Rotterdam  Is  an  Important  case  study  be- 
cause the  Dutch  are  a  lot  like  the  people  In 
Houston — they  think  In  terms  of  making 
money.  Beginning  in  1967,  they  decided  that 
Rotterdam  was  going  to  be  the  first  to  have 
a  deep  port — 60  to  70  feet  deep.  They  dredged 
a  channel  27  miles  out  Into  the  North  Sea — 
out  of  sight  of  land — and  they  haven't  fin- 
ished yet.  They've  even  sent  survey  teams  to 
determine  whether  the  English  Channel 
needs  a  little  dredging  and  the  removal  of 
wrecks. 

The  payoff  has  been  substantial.  The  Port 
of  Rotterdam  reports  that  refinery  capacity 
has  more  than  doubled  In  less  than  five 
years.  The  big  shlpe  are  forcing  a  concen- 
tration of  refineries  In  Holland  and  that 
means  money.  But  the  refineries  are  only  the 
beginning  of  Industrial  expansion.  The  Dutch 
are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  money  because 
they  were  flrstest  with  the  deepest. 

For  example,  the  German  steel  industry 
naturally  resisted  the  Idea  that  they  heid  to 
move  to  a  deep  water  port.  "We  can't  afford 
to  do  that,"  the  Industry  people  said.  They 
took  another  look  and  came  back  with  the 
conclusion  that  they  eoiildnt  afford  not  to. 
The  Japanese  steel  Industry  Is  all  on  deep 
water.  The  Dutch  and  the  Japanese  are  out 
there  digging  and  so  far  we're  still  thinking. 

£^verybody  talks  about  the  tremendous 
success  of  the  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal.  TlM 
engineers  predicted  In  1926  that  It  would 
carry  6.000,000  tons  a  year.  It  carried  over 
100  million  tons  last  year.  But  It's  an  obsolete 
waterway,  much  too  narrow  and  too  shallow 
to  make  the  kind  of  money  for  yon  that  It 
aboxild  be  making. 

We  call  It  a  four  barge  waterway  which 
means  that  only  four  bargee  can  be  pushed 
along  the  canal  at  a  time.  They  are  pushed 
In  line  one  ahead  of  the  other,  four  to  six 
thousand  tons  of  cargo.  The  Mississippi,  by 
contrast,  can  accommodate  40  or  more 
barges.  The  barge  lines  bxilld  towboats  up  to 
9,000  horsepower  which  can  push  over 
40,000  tons  of  cargo  at  a  time.  Now  the 
eeonccnlos  of  a  four-barge  operation  Is  very 
different  from  a  40-barge  operation. 

Central  Qulf  Steamship  Lines  got  quite  a 
shock  when  It  started  running  the  Lash 
barges  all  over  the  Mlswligrippl-Oulf  Canal 
system.  Whereas  with  a  Mississippi  tow,  a 
barge  line  can  hang  as  many  of  those  400 
ton  barges  as  have  been  available  on  a  reg- 
ular tow,  on  the  Oulf  Canal,  12  of  the  small 
barges  occupy  the  entire  allowable  space  of 
a  tow  and  require  an  extra  boat.  Costs  are 
dlfferwit:  rates  have  to  be  different. 

I  stress  this  point  because  the  lASh  sys- 
tem and  the  I^kes  Seabee  system  soon  to 
oome  have  tremendous  signlflcanoe  as  money 
makers  for  Texas.  Our  members  who  have 
worked  with  Central  Oulf  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  future  for  these  new  systems.  They 
predict  that  they  will  make  as  big  an  Im- 
pact as  contalnerlzatlon  and  produce  as 
radical  a  change  in  the  handUng  of  goods 
in  International  trade. 

They  could  make  a  lot  more  money  for 
Texas  if  the  Canal  were  modernized. 

Contalnerlzatlon,    piggy    back.   Lash    and 


Seabee  systems  have  sparked  greater  Interest 
In  intermodallsm  than  we  liave  had  In  many 
years.  Our  Association  Is  actively  working 
to  Improve  rail-water  coordination.  Our 
studies  suggest  that  there  are  tremendous 
economies  to  be  achieved  by  Joining  the  best 
efficiencies  of  rail  and  the  best  efficiencies  of 
water  transportation. 

The  barge  line  indiistry.  Joined  by  the 
domestic  coastal  operators,  and  the  Oreat 
Lakes  independent  carriers,  have  been  fight- 
ing this  battle  for  26  years  before  the  ICC  and 
in  the  courts.  We  believe,  very  shortly,  at 
the  conclusion  of  one  or  two  more  cases,  we 
will  have  ended  the  dodging  and  weavmg  of 
the  rail  carriers  and  introduced  for  certain 
a  new  dimension  for  competition  in  the  trans- 
port industries,  which  paradoxically  we  be- 
lieve will  do  the  railroads  a  lot  of  good. 

In  a  typical  situation,  the  railroad  will  re- 
sist making  Joint  rates  with  a  water  carrier 
and  will  be  adamant  in  its  refusal  if  by  mak- 
ing the  jcdnt  rate  and  allowing  the  water 
carrier  to  participate.  It  gets  a  shorter  haul. 
Typically  also,  a  railroad  will  give  rate  prefer- 
ence to  a  connection  with  another  railroad 
over  a  connection  with  a  water  carrier. 

Our  studies  have  shown  that  savings  of 
from  10  to  30  per  cent  are  possible  when  the 
best  efficiencies  of  rail  are  Joined  to  the  best 
efficiencies  of  water.  But  they  cannot  be 
achieved  because  the  rail  rates  to  the  river, 
lake  and  ocean  ports  are  maintained  at  such 
a  high  level,  cost  and  distance  considered, 
as  to  completely  shut  out  water  carrier  par- 
ticipation. Instead  of  sharing  In  the  Inherent 
efficiencies  of  water  transportation  and 
broadening  its  markets,  the  railroad  effec- 
tively cancels  out  the  efficiencies  and  shuts 
Itself  out  of  participation  In  the  savings  with 
an  artificially  high  rate. 

Now  this,  as  the  Commission  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  found  time  and  time  again, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  poor  business 
policy  for  the  railroads,  is  strictly  illegal.  It 
Is  an  anti-competitive  device  almost  Identical 
to  the  "price  squeeze"  problem  which  got 
Alcoa  Into  hot  water  with  the  antitrust  di- 
vision of  the  Justice  Department  many  years 
ago.  Like  the  railroad,  in  a  typical  Inter- 
modal  dispute,  the  manufacturer  of  alumi- 
num Ingots,  Alcoa,  was  both  a  supplier  of 
Ingots  to  its  own  fabricating  plant  and  to  a 
non-integrated  fabricating  plant  of  a  com- 
petitor. By  manipulating  the  price  of  Ingots, 
Alcoa  conld  favor  its  own  fabricating  plant 
and  so  disadvantage  a  competitive  fabricat- 
ing plant  dependent  on  Alcoa  for  Its  Ingots 
that,  In  effect,  Alcoa  could  shut  out  Its  com- 
petition. 

The  railroad  can  keep  its  rates  to  the  port 
so  high  as  to  totally  shut  out  the  competition 
of  the  combined  rail  and  water  route.  The  rail 
carrier  captures  the  business  simply  because 
it  abuses  Its  position  as  excluslTe  supplier  of 
transportation  on  the  rail  leg  of  the  rail- 
water  haul  so  as  to  totally  and  forever  shut 
out  the  water  carrier.  It  thus  is  In  the  Inde- 
fensible pKw'tlon  of  being  able  to  determine 
what  competition  It  shall  face  and  of  ef- 
fectively frustrating  the  Incentives  for  both 
rail  and  water  carriers  to  compete  on  the 
basis  of  efficiency. 

We're  nailing  that  principle  to  the  mast  In 
transportation,  I  hope,  before  too  long.  When 
we  do,  there'll  be  some  substantial  new  money 
to  pick  up  in  transport  savings. 

On  a  much  happier  note,  our  Association 
has  been  out  selling  the  railroads  on  what  we 
call  "willing  partner"  propositions.  A  water 
connection  la  very  often  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  a  railroad  than  is  a  railroad  con- 
nection. With  a  water  connection,  the  rail- 
road gets  better  car  utilization,  doesn't  have 
his  cars  go  off  line,  often  can  get  a  better  di- 
vision and  certainly  has  a  better  chance  to 
broaden  the  market  because  the  overall 
transport  cost  is  lower.  The  new  railroad 
marketing  people  who  are  more  Interested  In 


making  money  than  In  fighting  old  legal  bat- 
tles are  Increasingly  receptive. 

I  am  often  asked  wouldn't  this  rail-water 
coordination  work  much  better  If  the  rail- 
roads were  allowed  to  own  water  carriers? 

The  answer  Is  that  there  is  a  very  high 
risk  Involved.  The  risk  Is  that  competition 
between  water  and  rail  would  be  destroyed 
The  stakes  are  high.  The  rail  rate  reduced 
to  meet  water  competition  is  often  reduced 
in  half.  We  try  to  imagine  a  railroad  invest- 
ing in  more  powerful  towboats  so  that  river 
efficiency  Is  Unproved  and  rail  rates  reduced 
and  traffic  even  diverted  from  the  railroad 
and  we  can't  quite  make  it  seem  true.  Ship- 
pers would  lose  the  opportunity  to  play  one 
mode  off  against  the  other,  and  both  modes 
would  lose  the  substantial  prod  to  improved 
efficiency  which  results  from  vigorous  com- 
petition. 

Once  intermodal  ownership  Is  allowed,  the 
egg  could  never  be  xmscrambled.  Within  six 
months,  probably  leas,  of  a  change  of  policy, 
the  rivers  would  be  dominated  by  railroad- 
owned  barge  lines. 

The  history  of  railroad  ownership  of  water 
carriers  is  very  bleak.  The  rail-owned  water 
carriers  weren't  used  to  benefit  the  public. 
They  were  destroyed.  We  are  told  that  could 
not  happen  today.  But  why  risk  it?  Especially 
when  all  the  benefits  ascribed  to  common 
ownership  can  be  achieved  through  voluntary 
coordination — If  the  Commission  will  knock 
a  few  heads  together  to  start  a  good  trend 
going.  Competition  would  take  care  of  ex- 
pansion and  development  of  such  a  trend. 

In  the  light  of  the  obvious  risk  to  com- 
petition from  common  ownership,  it  Is  very 
strange  to  read  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers advocating  common  ownership.  They 
and  the  Justice  Department  should  be  con- 
cerned about  encouraging  such  a  drastic 
Increase  in  concentration  in  the  tran^>orta- 
tlon  liKlustry  and  yet  they  seem  to  invite 
It  when  they  urge  common  ownership. 

I  have  recommended  to  my  railroad 
friends  that  they  Join  with  us  in  our  "willing 
partner"  ceimpaign  and  go  the  voluntary 
route  for  a  period  of  time — perhaps  five 
years — In  which  they  would  get  to  know  the 
potentialities  of  the  water  business  better. 
If,  In  the  interim,  the  public  interest  Is 
served  by  the  development  of  truly  inter- 
modal movements  on  a  broad  scale  and  the 
principle  and  economics  of  Intermodallsm 
firmly  established,  the  climate  for  inter- 
modal ownership  might  be  quite  different. 

There  is  g^eat  pressure  for  intermodallsm. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  believes 
that  transport  capacity  will  have  to  double 
VTlthln  the  next  twenty  years.  As  the  economy 
expands,  and  as  labor  and  material  costs 
rise,  we  are  Increasingly  going  to  have  to 
Insist  that  scarce  capital  be  used  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible.  The  geog- 
raphy of  the  rivers  and  canals  is  such  that 
for  many  Important  movements  the  com- 
bination of  rail  and  water  makes  the  most 
sense  of  all  because  It  costs  the  least  and— 
to  get  back  to  my  opening  theme — makes  the 
most  money  for  tixB  shipper. 
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RICHARD  BREVARD  RUSSELL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man.  If  this  be  true,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  proper  study  of  nobility  and 
honor  is  a  noble  and  honorable  man.  In 
this  quest  the  United  States  Senate  has 
been  privileged  by  the  opportunity  over 
38  years  to  study,  admire,  and  emulate 
such  a  man.  No  Member  of  this  body  In 
good  conscience  could  have  been  im- 
moved  by  this  experience,  for  this  man's 
character  transcended  ordinary  bound- 
aries. It  rose  above  the  political  and 


philosophical  delineations  which  dis- 
tinguish the  ordinary  Member  from  his 
colleagues.  And  it  went  beyond  the 
warmth  and  charm  of  his  personality. 
Above  all  it  resided  in  the  high  spheres 
of  a  standard  of  conduct  which  broached 
no  deceit,  allowed  no  pretension,  and 
shirked  no  duty.  It  was  a  testimony  to 
this  mans  integrity  and  humility  that 
he  said: 

When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  go  out  of 
this  chamber  ...  I  hope  it  will  at  least  be 
possible  to  say  of  me  that  I  was  an  honorable 
man.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  might 
be  said  that  would  better  please  me. 

There  never  has  been,  and  there  never 
will  be,  any  doubt  of  this  man's  honor.  It 
has  been  rightfully  as.serted  that  he  was 
a  master  legislator,  that  he  might  have 
been  President  if  he  had  come  from  an- 
other region  of  the  country,  and  that  he 
v.as  a  giant  among  giants.  Never  to  be 
forgotten,  however,  is  that  he  was  a  man 
like  other  men;  but  he  wa.s  a  man  who 
taught  us,  by  example,  that  a  capability 
for  greatness  lay  within  each  one  of  us — 
regardless  of  our  varying  talents  and  in- 
tellects. He  taught  us  that  nobility  of  the 
soul  and  spirit  is  acliievable. 

Like  all  good  teachers  he  was  fair  and 
perceptive.  At  a  time  when  the  Nation 
was  unsteady  in  its  allegiance  to  an  im- 
popular  President  and  a  popular  general 
he  was  the  paragon  of  impartiality  and 
firmness.  At  another  time  his  beloved 
South  was  deeply  injured  by  the  final 
passage  of  legislation  which  he  had  long 
and  vehemently  opposed.  But  it  was 
law,  and  he  counseled  restraint  and  obe- 
dience. It  was  his  duty  to  do  so. 

He  left  behind  him  a  tradition,  a  leg- 
acy, and  a  concept  that  will  never  be 
outdated  and  that  will  influence  every 
man  who  follows  him  into  this  hall. 
Politics  and  parties  are  transitory  things, 
mutable  and  compromising  by  nature. 
High  character,  however,  practiced  day 
after  day,  month  after  month,  year  after 
year — always  in  the  most  trying  and 
tempting  circumstances — is  not  so  easily 
dismissed  or  ignored.  His  presence  will 
always  be  felt  and  his  political  heirs  will 
be  sobered  and  humbled  by  his  memory. 
If  we  who  follow  him  are  able  to  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  honor  and  nobility  in 
our  actions  and  words,  it  will  be  due  in 
no  small  measure  to  Richard  Brevard 
Russell,  of  Winder.  Ga. 


THE  GOOD  SCHOOL  AND  THE 
GOOD  TEACHER 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  for  March  11, 
the  distinguished  columnist  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  strikes  a  timely  and  well-bal- 
anced blow  for  the  "good  school  and 
the  good  teacher"  whose  constructive 
work  in  our  society  seems  too  often  to 
be  overshAdowed  by  the  imdue  pub- 
licity given  to  shortcomings  in  our  edu- 
cational system.  His  article,  entitled  "It's 
Time  for  a  Kind  Word  About  Our 
Schools,"  merits  attention.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


It's  Time  for  a  Kind  Word  Aboxtt  Oub 

Schools 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

A  recent  bulletin  from  the  CouncU  for  Ba- 
sic Education  offers  a  gentle  reminder  for 
those  of  us  who  make  a  living  by  Uiraehlng 
around  in  the  prize  rings  of  punditry :  When 
It  comes  to  the  world  of  education,  let  us 
recognize,  now  and  then,  that  there  are  good 
teachers  and  good  schools,  and  let  us  give 
them  an  occasional  pat  on  the  back. 

This  is  sound  advloe.  It  Is  downright  as- 
tonlshlng,  when  one  pauses  for  a  long  breath, 
to  reflect  on  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  editorial  attitudes  toward  our  school 
system  totally,  from  elementary  education 
through  the  graduate  schools. 

Fifteen  or  20  years  ago,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, there  seldom  was  heard  a  disparaging 
word.  To  be  sure,  there  were  faint  rumbles 
of  controversy  over  the  teaching  of  reading, 
but  this  was  distant  thiinder.  Once  In  a  while 
a  dyspeptic  editor  complained  of  "frUls."  At 
the  college  level,  one  denounced  fraternity 
hazing  and  muttered  at  the  high  cost  of 
campus  construction. 

That  was  about  the  size  of  it.  Otherwise 
we  molders  and  shapers  of  public  opinion 
were  whooping  it  up  for  the  schools — for 
higher  teacher  salaries,  for  bigger  bond  is- 
sues, for  better  libraries,  for  decent  pay  for 
professors.  We  glorified  the  image  of  Mr. 
Chips  and  Miss  Dove,  and  when  a  college 
president  died,  we  sent  him  off  to  the  angels 
with  columns  of  praise. 

What  has  happened  to  this  happy  state  of 
affairs?  A  point  has  been  reached  at  which 
the  very  mention  of  "public  schools"  causes 
many  taxpayers  to  salivate  like  Pavlov's 
dogs.  The  image  is  of  an  Inner -city  school, 
with  a  dozen  windows  broken  and  a  cop  on 
duty  outside.  Within  the  classrooms,  we  en- 
vision chaos — brought  on  by  new  floods  of 
permissiveness  in  which  all  discipline  has 
drowned.  When  the  pupils  are  not  clobbering 
each  other,  they  are  stabbing  the  teachers. 

Still  more:  Today's  image  postulates  a 
school  in  which  little  or  nothing  of  value  is 
really  taught.  Students  are  promoted  tmd 
finally  graduated  without  having  mastered 
elementary  skills  of  reading,  writing  and 
spelling.  The  textbooks,  it  Is  vrldely  supposed, 
are  mere  Instruments  of  liberal  propaganda. 
The  typical  public  school  teacher  is  seen  as  a 
hot-eyed  militant,  striking  for  higher  pay 
and  less  work. 

The  colleges — but  everyone  knows  about 
the  coUeges:  Their  ffKsultles  are  composed  of 
Commies,  radlclibe,  and  great  names  who  are 
too  busy  moonlighting  to  bother  with  class- 
room teaching.  The  doped-up  students  are  all 
barefoot,  beaded  and  bearded.  When  they  are 
not  blowing  up  buUdlngs,  they  are  writing 
dirty  papers. 

Enou^.  The  image  Is  not  without  sub- 
stance. Militant  teacher  unions  liave  Indeed 
forfeited  enormous  measures  of  public  good 
will.  Many  textbooks  are  in  fact  slanted.  Dis- 
ciplinary problems,  especially  in  schools  sub- 
ject to  a  coerced  and  artificial  integration, 
have  caused  Justified  concern.  Parents  and 
taxpayers  have  valid  complaints. 

Yet  the  good  teacher  and  the  good  school, 
as  the  Council  for  Basic  Education  observes, 
have  suffered  unfairly  In  the  torrents  of  criti- 
cism that  have  swept  American  education. 
These  are  the  teachers  and  schools  that  sel- 
dom get  into  the  news.  Tear  In  and  year  out 
they  carry  on  the  indispensable  function  of 
teaching,  and  they  turn  out  millions  of 
youngsters  who  have  learned  at  least  some 
measure  of  resi}ect  for  the  learning  process. 

It  never  has  been  easy  to  be  a  good  teach- 
er. The  work  is  exhausting,  frustrating,  filled 
with  disappointments.  And  the  good  teach- 
er today  has  to  cope  with  problems  unknown 
to  Miss  Dove — with  professional  and  political 
and  social  pressures  from  a  doaeo  quarters. 
Pay  scales  are  much  bett«'  than  they  used 


to  be,  especially  for  the  starting  teacher,  but 
most  teacher  retirement  plans  are  disgrace- 
fuL 

This  isn't  Be  Kind  to  Teachers  Week,  and 
I  disclaim  any  thought  of  renouncing  the 
critical  function.  All  I  am  suggesting  Is  that 
perhaps  ova  image  of  education  needs  to  be 
brought  into  sharper  focus.  Under  the  angry 
foam  of  militancy  and  permissiveness  Ues  an 
ocean  of  dedication  and  discipline.  Between 
rounds,  as  it  were,  we  owe  the  good  school 
and  the  good  teacher  a  word  of  recognition — 
and  thanks. 


WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG.  JR. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr., 
who  died  March  10,  1971,  in  Nigeria.  Mr. 
Young  was  former  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  an  oi'gani- 
zation  unsurpassed  in  its  efForts  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  disadvantaged  Amer- 
icans. Moreover,  he  was  a  triumphant 
crusader  for  Justice  and  equality  for 
blacks  and  all  other  Americans.  The  time 
for  eulogies  is  alv.ays  tragic.  We  too  often 
fail  to  measure  a  man's  worth  imtil  after 
his  death.  If  his  life  was  bountiful — and 
botmtiful  is  the  word  for  Whitney 
Young's — then  when  we  must  pause  to 
pay  it  tribute,  we  suddenly  realize  how 
great  our  loss  has  been. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  momentous 
contributions  to  the  quest  for  equal 
rights  and  justice  made  by  Whitney 
Young.  His  voice  was  calm  in  the  midst 
of  clamor.  His  plea  for  justice  and  equal- 
ity was  the  first  ripple  in  a  long-awaited 
wave.  His  attempts  to  make  democracj' 
work  for  all  evidenced  his  unshakable 
belief  in  its  principles  and  ideals. 

We  have  suffered  a  great,  gi-eat  loss. 
We  have  lost  a  man  who  strove  con- 
stantly to  help  America  live  up  to  its 
promises.  We  have  lost  a  man  who  fought 
to  better  the  lives  of  miDlons  of  Amer- 
icans. And  we  have  lott  a  man  who 
worked  to  calm  the  voices  of  outrage 
wlienever  our  society  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  legitimate  grievances.  His  persistence 
and  pragmatism  in  the  struggle  for  civil 
rights  was  an  inspired,  absolute  dedica- 
tion, with  no  room  for  the  luxurious  in- 
dulgence of  emotional  abandon.  It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  respect  that  I  pay 
tribute  to  a  matchless  man,  a  man  whose 
democratic  convictions  were  spurred  to 
fruitful  action  through  unwavering  cour- 
age and  tireless  work. 


WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONCERN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  Dag  Hammerskjold  stated: 

Among  all  the  achievements  of  the  past 
century,  Including  those  discoveries  and  de- 
velopments that  have  transformed  the  Uves 
of  men,  and  altered  the  very  meaning  of  time 
and  space,  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  is 
so  profoundly  significant  and  in  the  long  run 
beneficial  as  the  emancipation  of  women. 

Progress  can  occur  only  if  women  con- 
sciously and  constructively  share  in  the 
making  of  effective  decisions.  No  one  can 
deny  the  positive  contribution  women 
have  made  to  the  political,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  life  of  our  Nation 
The  Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women  is  primarily  concerned  with  po- 
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litical  rights  such  as  suffrage  and  the 
right  to  hold  public  office.  It  will  Insure  to 
women  those  political  rights  men  have 
held  for  years. 

Tlie  United  States,  as  we  all  well  know, 
granted  women  suffrage  in  1920.  Yet  we 
have  failed  to  ratify  a  Human  Rights 
Convenant  of  the  United  Nations  which 
hopes  to  guarantee  on  an  international 
scale  what  we,  and  most  other  countries, 
have  guaranteed  domestically.  In  failing 
to  become  a  party  to  the  Convention  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women,  our  moral 
posture  abroad  is  weakened  with  regard 
to  the  political  status  of  women. 

Recently,  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  discussed  the  recent 
vote  in  the  principality  of  Liechtenstein 
defeating  a  women's  suffrage  amend- 
ment. Por  the  proponents  of  women's 
political  rights,  this  was  a  step  backward. 
Unfortunately,  the  United  States  can- 
not feel  superior  to  Liechtenstein  in  this 
respect  precisely  because  of  our  failure  to 
ratify  the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women. 

The  matter  of  women's  political  rights 
is  not  a  subject  we  can  simply  dismiss 
as  a  domestic  matter.  What  happens  in 
Liechtenstein,  though  perhaps  not  as  im- 
portant as  what  happens  in  Moscow  or 
London,  certainly  should  concern  us.  If 
our  pledge  to  uphold  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  means  anything,  we  must 
be  concerned  with  the  status  of  human 
rights  abroad,  as  well  as  in  our  own  Na- 
tion. The  political  rights  of  women  are  an 
International  concern.  If  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  about  changes  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  nations,  I  can  see  no 
better  method  than  by  ratifying  and 
adopting  the  Human  Rights  Convenants 
including  the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  2,  1971] 
Th«  Non-Libehation  of  Liechtenstein 
With  a  majority  of  80  out  of  a  total  of 
3.714  votes  cast,  the  all-male  electorate  of 
the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein  defeated  a 
women's  suffrage  amendment  the  other  day. 
We  are.  of  course.  Indignant,  every  bit  as  In- 
dignant as  the  angry  LiechteTtsteinerinnen 
who  picketed  the  government  building  in  Va- 
duz, Liechtenstein's  capital,  as  soon  as  this 
anachronistic  manifestation  of  male  chau- 
vinism bad  be«n  tallied  with  placards  say- 
ing, "We  Doubt  Tour  VlrUlty." 

But  our  Indignation  is  scimewhat  tempered, 
frankly,  by  the  thought  that  the  tiny  ma- 
jority of  this  tiny  principality  has  at  least 
given  Liechtenstein  an  Identity.  There  hasnt 
been  much  of  late  to  distinguish  the  little 
country,  since  It  entered  a  customs  union 
with  Switzerland  and  abolished  Its  own 
army  back  In  1868.  except  Its  own  postage 
stamps.  Now  It  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  place  in  the  Western  world,  if  you 
discount  a  few  Arab  countries,  where  women 
are  excluded  from  political  affairs.  Liechten- 
stein, furthermore,  should  now  make  Swit- 
zerland feel  proud,  superior  and  progressive, 
Inasmuch  as  Swiss  men  granted  women  the 
vote  almost  a  month  ago. 

And  It  ought  to  make  us  feel  superior,  too. 
The  United  States  after  all.  has  no  trouble 
recognizing  the  political  equality  of  women. 
We  have  all  of  one  female  senator  and  12 


congresswomen.  And  we  have  had  two  women 
cabinet  members  in  our  history.  And  .  .  . 
Well,  at  any  rate,  Liechtenstein  Is  oblvously 
ii  pretty  backward  place. 


WHITNEY  YOUNG 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  all  Ameri- 
cans of  good  will  join  in  mourning 
Whitney  Young,  executive  director  of 
the  Urban  League.  His  premature  death 
has  cut  short  a  lifetime  dedicated  to 
serving  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Young  was  consistently  in  the 
forefront  of  the  forces  for  social  justice 
in  America.  His  quiet,  self-effacing  man- 
ner belied  a  deep,  uncompromising  devo- 
tion to  human  rights  and  human  dignity. 

Many  of  Whitney  Yoimg's  greatest 
achievements  were  not  gained  in  the 
public  spotlight.  He  was  more  concerned 
with  getting  results  than  with  getting 
publicity,  and,  year  after  year,  he  and 
his  organizations  continued  their  uphill 
battle  against  the  forces  of  injustice  and 
Intolerance. 

When  history  books  recount  the 
struggle  for  human  rights  in  the  20th 
century  America,  Whitney  Young  will 
stand  high  on  the  honor  roll  of  men 
and  v/omen  whose  sacrifices  gave  us  all 
a  better  future. 

My  sympathy,  and  the  sympathy  of 
decent  Americans  of  all  races  goes  out 
to  Uie  Young  family.  The  loss  of  this 
courageous,  decent  man  Is  sorely  felt  by 
us  all. 


OVERCAPACITY  OF  U.S.  AIR 
TRANSPORT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  yesterday  approved  a  plan 
advanced  by  some  of  the  Nation's  air 
carriers  to  reduce  the  troubling  over  ca- 
pacity now  existing  in  the  U.S.  air  trans- 
port system. 

The  health  of  the  Nation's  airlines  has 
been  of  special  concern  to  me  particu- 
larly in  recent  weeks  as  the  Senate's 
Aviation  Subcommittee  has  been  holding 
lengthy  hearings  on  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  U.S.  air  transportation  in- 
dustry. One  of  the  most  severe  problems 
that  has  been  amply  demonstrated  to 
the  committee  is  the  tremendous  over- 
capacity now  existing  In  the  system.  This 
overcapacity,  or  a  siu'plus  of  available 
seats,  has  resulted  from  a  nimiber  of 
factors,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  economic  recession  currently  plaug- 
Ing  the  Nation. 

The  recession  has  caused  an  actual 
decline  in  the  growth  of  airline  traffic 
ironically  during  a  period  when  the  car- 
riers are  acquiring  a  new  generation  of 
large  aircraft  ordered  long  before  the 
present  economic  difficulties  began  to  be 
felt.  Adding  to  the  problem,  the  system 
has  been  hampered  by  excess  competition 
among  the  carriers  In  certain  markets 
and  together  these  factors  have  led  to 
substantial  losses  for  them.  The  current 
problem,  Mr.  President  Is  severe.  Based 
on  current  projections,  the  airlines,  in 
the  aggregate,  may  lose  more  than  $180 
million  in  1971. 

In  terms  of  restoring  the  airlines  to 
health,  there  can  be  no  substitution  for 


a  revitalized  economy  which  in  turn 
would  stimulate  airline  travel.  However, 
before  that  occurs,  the  carriers  must  seek 
in  every  way  to  reduce  their  operating 
costs  consistent  with  declining  traffic. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  control  of 
excess  capacity  is  the  best  immediate 
weapon  at  the  disposal  of  the  carriers  in 
their  attempts  to  reduce  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, neither  the  public  nor  the  airlines 
are  well  served  by  33  daily  nonstop  flights 
between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  when 
only  a  third  of  the  seats  are  filled  on  each 
flight.  Capacity  simply  has  to  be  brought 
more  in  line  with  demand,  even  with  the 
unpleasant  consequences  of  employee 
furloughs,  low  aircraft  utilization,  and 
deferral  or  cancellation  of  aircraft  now 
on  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  recognize  It  Is 
sometimes  difficult  and  even  risky,  In  a 
competitive  sense,  for  the  carriers  acting 
as  individuals,  to  reduce  their  capacity 
on  a  unilateral  basis. 

The  carriers  have  taken  recent  action 
deferring  delivery  of  new  aircraft  on 
order,  and  in  several  cases,  canceling 
new  equipment  which  was  to  have  been 
delivered  in  the  next  several  years.  This, 
too,  is  a  very  painful  experience — espe- 
cially for  the  aircraft  manufacturers  who 
are  also  experiencing  great  economic  dif- 
ficulty. But,  again,  prudent  management 
would  conclude  that  much  of  this  equip- 
ment, ordered  3  or  4  years  ago — was 
bought,  based  on  assumptions  of  trafBc 
growth  which  simply  but  unfortunately 
are  proving  to  be  Invalid. 

Unilateral  capacity  reductions,  or — 
schedule  cutbacks,  and  r^evaluation  of 
equipment  needs,  are  In  the  long  term 
public  Interest,  the  best  way  to  proceed. 

I  also  believe,  however,  that  in  some 
Instances  where  certain  markets  have  a 
great  excess  of  capacity  and  where  three 
or  foui'  carriers  are  scrambling  to  main- 
tain share  of  the  market,  that  capacity 
control  agreements  among  them  can  be 
useful. 

In  certain  markets  unilateral  schedule 
cutbacks  may  impose  a  serious  penalty 
on  the  carrier  making  the  reduction,  be- 
cause as  TWA  has  argued  persuasively, 
a  carrier's  share  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  a  given  market  is  directly  related  to 
the  amoimt  of  service  offered. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  speech  several 
weeks  ago  I  mged  the  CAB  to  approve 
discussions  among  the  airlines,  aimed 
toward  achieving  a  limited  capacity  con- 
trol agreement,  where  the  carriers  are 
given  antitrust  immunity  to  sit  down 
together  and  work  out  mutual  scheduling 
reductions  In  markets  where  overcapac- 
ity can  be  demonstrated. 

I  lurged  the  Board  to  approve  such  an 
agreement  for  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  and  subject  to  the  CAB  being  a 
party  to  all  discussions  directed  toward 
reaching  the  agreement.  I  am  happy  to 
note  the  Board  has  just  approved  a  plan 
much  like  that  which  I  outlined,  and  has 
granted  the  Industry  permission  to  seek 
to  reduce  scheduling  on  a  collective  basis. 

The  Board,  wisely  I  think,  restricted 
its  approval  of  such  scheduling  discus- 
sions to  markets  where  the  carriers  can 
prove  excessive  capacity  and  limited  any 
agreement  to  6  months  duration.  The 
time  limitation  is  Important  because  it 
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will  ensure  that  these  capacity  agree- 
ments, only  to  be  viewed  as  temporary 
remedies,  will  be  discarded  when  better 
economic  health  is  evident. 

Mr.  President,  the  CAB  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  timely  step  it  has 
taken  in  an  effort  to  provide  a  more 
favorable  economic  climate  during  this 
period  of  severe  trial  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG, 
JR. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic 
death  yesterday  in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  of 
Whitney  M.  Yoimg,  Jr.,  for  the  past  dec- 
ade the  executive  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  is  a  serious  loss  for  all 
Americans — white  and  black. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  Whitney 
Young  was  one  of  this  coimtry's  most 
articulate  and  perceptive  spokesmen  for 
social  justice.  Though  he  was  first  and 
foremost  a  champion  of  equaUty  for 
black  America,  he  also  understood  the 
necessity  of  keeping  lines  of  conamunl- 
catlon  open  with  the  white  community. 
He  moved  with  equal  ease  among  corpo- 
rate leaders  and  the  black  poor,  and 
earned  the  respect  of  all  races  and 
classes.  Throughout  his  life,  he  never 
deviated  from  his  commitment  to  in- 
tegration of  the  races,  and  his  steadfast 
behef  In  this  principle  often  brought  him 
unjustifiable  criticism. 

Whitney  Young  once  said: 

The  difference  between  myself  and  some 
others  is  that  they  have  given  up  on  the 
American  system. 

He  never  gave  up.  He  understood  that 
compromise  and  conciliation  are  Impor- 
tant ingredients  in  the  recipe  for  prog- 
ress. At  a  time  when  many  other  black 
leaders  were  preaclilng  revolution,  his 
was  a  voice  of  moderation.  He  knew  that 
persuasion  ceui  succeed  where  hatred  can 
only  Inflame. 

Whitney  Young  set  this  standard  for 
himself: 

The  only  criterion  by  which  I  want  to  be 
measured  is  whether  or  not  I  have  helped  to 
Improve  the  economic,  political,  health  and 
social  future  for  black  people — not  on  the 
basis  of  how  many  white  people  I  curse  out. 

As  the  tens  of  thousands  of  blacks 
who  found  employment  through  his  un- 
tiring efforts  as  the  leader  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  can  testify,  Whitney 
Young's  all-too-brief  life  was  a  success, 
by  his  standard  or  any  other.  His  work 
is  far  from  finished,  but  the  fact  that  a 
significant  beginning  has  been  made  Is 
a  tribute  to  his  inspired  leadership. 

The  death  of  a  man  of  Whitney 
Young's  extraordinary  talents  and  vision 
at  any  age  would  be  a  serious  loss;  to 
have  him  taken  from  us  at  the  relatively 
young  age  of  49,  when  he  seemed  to  have 
so  many  productive  years  ahead  of  him, 
is  doubly  cruel. 

No  memorial  tribute  can  adequately 
repay  Whitney  Young  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  struggle  for  dignity  and 
equality  for  all  Americsins.  He  was  a  man 
of  courage,  of  compassion,  and  of  un- 
common dedication,  a  man  I  was  proud 
to  call  my  friend.  If  we  truly  wish  to 
honor  his  memory,  we  must  join  together 
and  make  his  goals  our  goals. 


I  extend  particularly  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  beloved  wife  Margaret  and 
to  my  close  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Boswell,  Whitney  Young's  devoted  sister, 
and  highly  respected  brother-in-law, 
both  prominent  civic  leaders  In  Chicago. 


MORE  POWER  WITH  LESS  POLLU- 
TION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Montana  Legislature  has  taken  offi- 
cial notice  of  the  opportunity  to, 
develop  more  power  with  less  pollu- 
tion through  magnetohydrodynamlc — 
MHD — power  generation. 

The  legislature  notes  that  MHD  tech- 
nology Is  advancing  In  Japan,  West  Ger- 
many, and  Russia — where  a  pilot  plant 
Is  now  nearlng  completion — while  the 
United  States  has  not  even  begun  the 
construction  of  a  pilot  plant. 

Despite  the  record  developed  by  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and 
before  the  91st  Congress  for  a  meaning- 
ful MHD  research  program,  the  admin- 
istration budget  Includes  only  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  program.  The  buck  has  been 
passed  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees and  particularly  the  Subcommit- 
tees on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies. 

Senators  or  others  who  wish  to  help 
reverse  our  present  trend  toward  less 
power  with  more  pollution  would  do 
well  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
two-voliune  hearings  on  MHD  con- 
ducted during  the  91st  Congress  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Min- 
erals, Materials,  and  Fuels  and  the  ma- 
terials In  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 116,  part  33,  pages  44400-44405. 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
Record  who  are  concerned  about  the 
energy-environmental  crises  will  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  virtual  Im- 
mobilization of  this  Nation's  MHD  re- 
search program,  because  of  Govern- 
ment and  Industry's  "Alphonse  and  Gas- 
ton" routine  of  waiting  for  each  other  to 
make  the  major  moves.  I  hope  the  sub- 
committees win  receive  the  support 
which  Is  Important  to  them  In  making 
vital  additions  to  a  deficient  budget. 

Mr.  Piesldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record, 
House  Resolution  No.  5  adopted  by  the 
42d  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Montana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  6 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  Montana  con- 
gressional delegation,  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Stetes  Senate,  the 
Interior  Committee  and  the  Interior  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  requesting  the  passage  of 
legislation  and  appropriations  support- 
ing the  construction  of  a  large  magneto- 
hydrodynamics  (MHD)  pilot  power  plant 
to  Implement  the  techniques  which  have 
been  developed  through  intensive  re- 
search since  1957. 

Whereas,  magnetohydrodynamlcs  (MHD) 
power  generation  would  provide  new  op- 
portunities for  utilizing  the  vast,  imtouched 
coal  reaouroes  of  the  state  of  Montana  and 
the  northwest  region,  and 


Whereas,  Mwn  power  generating  plants 
operate  without  the  need  for  the  large 
amounts  of  water  required  by  conventional 
steam  and  turbine  systems.  MHD  electric 
power  generating  plants  would  offer  new  op- 
portunities for  developing  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  state  of  Montaiia  and  other 
areas  lacking  water  needed  to  sustain  con- 
ventlotuil  generating  systems,  and 

Whereas,  the  MHD  method  of  producing 
electrical  energy  would  raise  the  efficiency 
use  of  ooal  from  forty  percent  (40%)  by 
conventional  methods  to  sixty  percent 
(609r ) ,  and 

Whereas,    there    are    present    or    planned 

"conventional  power  generating  plants  In  the 

region  to  which  a  MHD  pilot  plant  couid 

be     attached    for    experimental    testing    as 

weU  as  switchyard  faculties,  and 

Whereas,  this  more  economical  method  of 
producing  electrical  energy  Is  also  being 
advanced  by  other  nations  such  as  Japan, 
West  Germany  and  Russia  where  a  pUot 
plant  Is  now  nearlng  completion,   and 

Whereas,  the  ^tttt>  electric  generating  sys- 
tem eliminates  water  eind  air  poUutton 
common  to  conventional  steam  turbine  and 
nuclear  systems  and  reduces  air  pollution 
to  a  minimum. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana:  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  apprc^rlate  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment work  leading  to  the  construction,  at 
the  earUest  possible  time,  of  a  MHD  pilot 
plant. 

Be  it  fiurther  resolved,  that  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
Montana  Congressional  Delegation,  the  In- 
terior Conunlttee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Interior  Committee  and  In- 
terior Subcoimnittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Conmalttee  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives. 


WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
mourn  the  death  of  a  distinguished  and 
public-spirited  American,  Whitney  M. 
Young. 

As  executive  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  he  made  a  imique  con- 
tribution to  American  leadership  in  dif- 
ficult times.  He  has  been  taken  away  be- 
fore his  time,  but  the  millions  who  loved 
and  respected  him  can  be  consoled  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  lived  his  allotted 
years  with  a  singular  grace  and  dignity. 

Whitney  Young's  distinction  derived  in 
part  from  his  ability  to  make  distinc- 
tions. He  was  clearheaded  in  an  age  of 
muddled  thinking  about  effective  politi- 
cal action. 

Whitney  Young  always  distinguished 
between  moral  exhibitionism  and  real 
moral  concern.  He  distinguished  between 
rhetoric  and  a  real  revolution  in  living 
conditions.  He  distinguished  between 
political  posturing  and  real  political 
achievement. 

Most  important,  Whitney  Young  dis- 
tinguished between  the  chimeric  promise 
of  vague  revolutionary  fevers,  and  the 
real  promise  inherent  in  the  American 
Nation's  responsiveness  to  determined 
pressure  on  behalf  of  a  just  cause. 

Whitney  Young  had  an  enormous  tal- 
ent for  practical  action  in  the  politics  of 
our  pluralistic  republic.  He  mastered  the 
art  of  getting  things  done.  The  black 
community  benefited  from  this  directly, 
and  the  rest  of  the  American  community 
benefited  almost  as  directly  because  all 
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Americans  benefit  from  an  expansion  of 
justice. 

Whitney  Young  understood  that  the 
most  solid,  substantial  hope  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  American 
blacks  lay  in  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  opeimess  of  the  American  political 
system.  By  making  that  system  work  on 
behalf  of  the  millions  he  represented, 
Whitney  Young  rendered  i\ls  greatest 
service.  He  demonstrated  the  efficacy  of 
determined  resourceful  leadership. 

His  life  stands  as  a  living  reproach  to 
all  those  who  despair  of  effecting  intel- 
ligent change  in  a  civilized  manner.  And 
his  life  stands  as  an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans  who  know  that  there  is  no 
conflict  between  the  traditions  of  civility 
and  the  need  for  dynamic  and  progrres- 
sive  leadership. 

In  death  as  in  life,  he  will  serve  as  a 
model  of  enlightened  patriotism. 


March  12,  1971 


RULES  OP  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant  to 
section  133(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  In 
its  organizational  meeting  held  Wed- 
nesday, March  10,  adopted  rules  govern- 
ing the  committee's  procedures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  committee  rules,  as  adopted,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  required. 

There  being  no  objection.  Uie  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Standing  Ruuss  oj-  the  Senate  Small 

Business   Committee 

1.  generai. 

All  applicable  provisions  ol  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
shall  govern  the  Committee  and  its  Subcom- 
mittees. The  RvUes  of  the  Committee  shall 
b«  the  Rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee. 

s.  meetings  and  quorums 
(a)  The  Committee  will  meet  at  tho  call 
of  the  Chairman.  If  at  least  three  Members 
of  the  Committee  desire  the  Chairman  to 
caU  a  special  meeting,  they  may  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Committee  a  written  request 
therefor,  addressed  to  the  Chairman.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  the  Cleric  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  notify  the  Chairman  of  such 
request.  If,  within  three  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  request,  the  Chairman  fails 
to  call  the  requested  special  meeting,  which 
is  to  be  held  within  seven  calendar  days  after 
the  filing  of  such  request,  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  Members  may  file  In  the  office  of 
the  Committee  their  written  notice  that  a 
special  Committee  meeting  will  be  held,  spec- 
ifying the  date,  hour  and  place  thereof,  and 
the  Committee  shall  meet  at  that  time  and 
place.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of  such 
notice,  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall 
notify  all  Committee  Members  that  such 
special  meeting  will  be  held  and  inform 
thsm  of  its  date,  hour  and  place.  If  the 
Chairman  is  not  present  at  any  regular,  addi- 
tional or  special  meeting,  the  ranking  major- 
ity Member  present  shall  preside. 

(b)  In  executive  sessions,  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  buslneos  shall  consist  of 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  In  hearings,  whether  In  public  or 
executive  session,  a  quorum  for  the  taking 
of  testimony  not  under  oath  shall  be  one 
Member  of  the  Committee.  A  quorum  for 
the    taking    of    sworn    testimony    shall    be 


two  Members  of  the  Committee,  unless  the 
witness  voluntarily  waives  this  requirement, 
(d)  Projcies  will  be  permitted  in  voting 
upon  the  business  of  the  Committee  by 
Members  who  are  unable  to  be  present.  To  be 
valid,  proxies  must  be  signed  and  assign  the 
right  to  vote  lo  one  of  the  Members  who 
will  be  present.  Proxies  shaU  iu  no  case  be 
counted    for    establishing    a    quorum. 

3.  hearing 

(a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may 
initiate  a  hearing  on  his  own  authority  or 
at  the  request  of  any  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Written  notice  of  all  hearings  shall 
be  given  to  respective  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee Member."?.  Notice  shall  be  given 
as  far  in  advance  as  practicable.  No  hear- 
ings of  the  Committee  shall  be  scheduled 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  except 
by  a   majority   vote   of  the   Committee. 

(b)  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  shall 
shall  be  empowered  to  administer  the  oath 
to  any  witness  testifying  as  to  fact.  If  a 
quorum  be  present  as  specified  in  Rule  2(c). 

(c)  Subpoenas  shall  be  issued  only  when 
authorized  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee. When  so  authorized,  subpoenas  may 
be  Issued  by  the  Chairman  or  by  any  other 
Member  of  the  Committee  designated  by 
him.  A  subpoena  for  the  attendance  of  a 
witness  shall  state  briefly  the  pxirpoBe  of 
the  hearing  and  the  matter  or  matters  to 
which  the  witness  is  expected  to  testify.  A 
subpoena  for  the  production  of  documents, 
memoranda,  records,  etc.,  shall  state  briefly 
the  purpose  of  the  hearing  and  shall  Identify 
the  papers  required  to  be  produced  with  as 
much  particularity  as  Is  practicable. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public 
or  executive  hearing  may  be  accompanied  bv 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing,  who  shall  be 
permitted  while  the  witness  Is  testifying  to 
advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or  con- 
fidential material  presented  In  an  executive 
he.iring  of  the  Committee  or  any  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  such  an  executive  hear- 
ing shall  be  made  pubUc.  either  in  whole  or 
in  part  or  by  way  of  sununary,  unless  au- 
thorized by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
tho  Committee. 


WHITNEY  YOUNG:    TRIBUTE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  death,  In 
Lagos.  Nigeria,  of  Whitney  M.  Young. 
Jr..  executive  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League.  It  is  always  sad  to  note 
the  passing  of  any  man;  It  is  sadder  yet 
to  note  the  passing  of  a  man  49  years 
young— the  prime  of  a  man's  life;  It  is 
saddest  of  all  to  note  the  passing  of  a 
man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  the  cause 
of  equality  and  the  goal  of  making  the 
American  dream  a  reality  for  all  per- 
sons. 

Whitney  Young's  goal  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Urban  League  v.as 
equality  for  aU.  With  that  in  mind,  he 
turned  the  National  Urban  League, 
which  has  aided  thousands  of  blacks 
make  the  transition  from  imemployment 
to  employment,  into  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's primary  forces  working  for  the 
self-sufficiency  of  poor  black  Americans. 
When  he  started,  all  too  few  werp  willing 
to  toll  with  him  and  his  goal  seemed  al- 
most unattainable.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his 
persuasiveness  and  his  capacity  for  hard 
work  that  change  was  effected,  and  it 
came  faster  and  in  greater  proportion 
than  few  would  have  believed  two  dec- 
ades ago.  Though  his  voice  is  now  stilled, 
its  echo  will  remain  with  us,  not  because 
he  spoke  In  loud  and  shrill  tones,  but  be- 


cause he  spoke  with  reason,  persuasion, 
and  a  perceptive,  biting  sense  of  humor 

We  can  pay  no  finer  tribute  to  Whit- 
ney M.  Young,  Jr.,  as  a  man,  than  by 
contmuing  to  work  toward  the  day  when 
his  goal  win  have  been  fully  attained 

Persoxmlly,  we  will  miss  him.  The  poet 
John  Donne  wrote,  "Any  man's  death 
diminishes  me.'  The  death  of  Whitney 
Young  truly  diminishes  us  all.  Hopefully 
this  void  may  be  filled  by  the  fulflUment 
of  his  life's  work. 


SPRINKLER  SYSTEMS  FOR  NURSING 
HOMES  AND  6MALL  HOSPITALS 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  nursing 
homes  and  small  hospitals  in  Montana 
were  notified  a  few  months  ago  that  they 
must  either  contract  for  installation  of 
sprinkler  systems  to  comply  with  regu- 
lations written  by  the  Health.  EducaUon 
and  Welfare  Department,  or  close  their 
doors  to  medicare  and  medicaid  patients 
In  many  cases,  these  small  medical  fa- 
cilities could  not  survive  without  these 
patients.  Certainly  the  patients  would 
not  be  benefited  either,  if  their  only 
neighborhood  hospital  could  not  serve 
them  in  time  of  need. 

Mr.  President,  to  deprive  the  residents 
of  these  rural  commimlties  of  their  only 
nearby  medical  facilities  is  an  absurd 
end  to  the  promise  of  Hill-Biui»n  which 
has  made  them  possible. 

No  one  could  or  would  question  the 
need  for  patient  safety.  What  we  might 
question,  however,  is  the  decision  that 
only  a  sprinkler  system  will  provide  that 
safety.  Some  experts  hold  that  a  smoke 
detector  system,  which  is  far  less  ex- 
pensive, Is  to  be  preferred. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  currently  evaluating  other  sys- 
tems to  determine  which  might  be 
equivalent  to  the  sprinklers.  Should  the 
agency,  upon  reconsideration,  determine 
that  there  are  no  alternatives  that  will 
properly  and  as  fully  protect  the  patients, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  appropriate  the  money 
to  Install  the  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  6  from  the  Montana 
State  Legislature  regarding  the  gravity 
of  this  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  6 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Honor- 
able Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Hon- 
orable Mike  Mansfield  and  the  Honorable 
Lee  Metcalf,  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Montana;  to  the  Honorable  Richard  Shoup 
and  the  Honorable  John  Melcher.  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  Montana 
calling  attention  to  the  pUght  of  Mon- 
tana's small,  rural  hospitals,  extended  care 
facilities,  skilled  nursing  homes  and  inter- 
mediate care  facilities  which  are  facing  loss 
of  certification  \inder  medicare  and  medic- 
aid because  of  the  Increasingly  stringent 
medicare  requirements 
Whereas,  the  requirements  Imposed  upon 
hospitals,    extended    care    facilities,    skilled 
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nursing  homes  and  Intermediate  care  facili- 
ties by  Medicare  and  Medicaid  for  certifi- 
cation are  becoming  increasingly  strict  and 
costly;  and 

Whereas,  faced  with  these  rigid  require- 
ments many  of  Montaiuv's  small,  rural  facili- 
ties are  In  danger  of  losing  their  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  certification;  and 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  certification  for  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  funds  by  the3e  hospitals 
may  possibly  result  In  the  closure  of  these 
hospitals;  and 

Whereas,  the  closure  of  any  such  facility  in 
the  State  of  Montana  will  seriously  affect 
the  people  of  Montana  and  will  be  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  health  and  welfare,  espe- 
cially, of  the  elderly  and  the  needy  In  those 
areas  serviced  by  such  facilities; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  State 
of  Montana,  that  tlie  President  of  the  Un:*.ed 
States,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  seriously  study  the  effect  of  the  re- 
quirements imposed  on  the  small,  rural  hos- 
pitals, extended  care  faculties,  skilled  nursing 
homes  and  intermediate  care  facilities  for 
them  to  receive  certification  under  tlie  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  provisions,  and  to  seri- 
ously consider  the  rights  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  Medicare  programs  to  receive  their 
health  care  and  to  do  aU  things  possible  to 
cooperate  with  those  servicing  and  serviced 
by  small,  rural  facilities  to  relieve  them  of 
burdensome  requirements  which  threaten  the 
continued  existence  of  such  facilities  thereby 
depriving  the  sick,  needy  and  elderly  of 
treatment  In  a  local  environment  by  their 
family  physician  in  their  own  community. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nlzon,  the  Honorable  ElUot  L.  Richardson, 
the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Honorable 
Lee  Metcalf,  the  Honorable  Richard  Shoup. 
and  Honorable  John  Melcher,  the  Honorable 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
tie  United  States,  and  the  Honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


ARSENIC  IN  THE  ATLANTIC 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
'/ite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  regret- 
table situation  that  has  been  brought  to 
light  by  an  article  published  in  Isist 
night's  Wafhington  Star.  I  understand 
that  among  the  over  60  million  tons  of 
dredge  spoils,  sludge,  solid  waste,  chem- 
icals, and  radioactive  materials  that  are 
dumped  into  the  ocean  every  year,  are 
more  than  800  tons  of  arsenic,  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  substances  known  to 
man.  Arsenic,  either  as  an  element  or  In 
one  of  its  various  compounds,  has  defi- 
nitely been  shown  to  be  toxic  to  marine 
organisms  in  most  levels  of  the  aquatic 
food  chain.  Yet  every  month  for  at  least 
2  years,  an  Itah£ui  vessel  carrying  sev- 
eral hundred  canisters  of  arsenic  has  em- 
barked from  Philadelphia,  traveled  down 
the  Delaware  River,  and  emptier  its  car- 
po  into  the  coastal  waters  Just  off  the 
New  Jersey  shoreline.  The  exact  dis- 
tance is  not  known,  since  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  which  alerted  the  administra- 
tion to  the  latest  dumping,  is  reportedly 
skeptical  as  to  how  far  out  In  the  ocean 
the  deadly  cargo  Is  being  dumped. 

What  is  even  more  alarming  than  the 
fact  that  this  arsenic  is  being  discarded 
by  a  chemical  company  in  an  apparently 
unsafe  fashion  is  the  report  that  the 


President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Qui.)ity  is  helpless  to  prevent  these 
dumpings,  including  the  one  scheduled 
lor  tills  Saturday.  Dr.  Go.-don  McDonald 
ot  the  President's  Council  has  reportedly 
said  that  only  ccngressionsd  action  caji 
^topit. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sdready  initiated 
an  attempt  to  halt  this  continued  dump- 
ing. However,  this  situation  graphically 
points  out  the  need  for  quick  enactment 
uf  an  ocean  dumping  bill  to  govern  these 
practice.-.  The  spokesman  lor  the  com- 
pany engaged  in  the  dumping  has  ex- 
plained that  they  are  utilizini?  this  dis- 
posal method — which  they  describe  as 
the  "most  economical"  cf  several  alter- 
native-;— becau.sc  Ihoy  have  not  received 
any  "official  notification"  that  it  is 
wrong.  This  is  one  area  of  doubt  that 
wc  .-^hculd  Quick'y  act  to  elimini^te.  I 
:"eel  that  in  this  period  preceding  the 
enactment  of  legislation  governing  open 
dumping:,  the  admJni.<;tration  should 
make  it  nerfectly  clear  that  the  dumping 
of  .such  highly  toxic  materipls  in  our 
o  ran  waters  is  a  flagrant  ^'•iolation  of 
the  Government's  intentions  regarding 
ocean  dumping,  even  though  ths  specific 
laws  and  regulations  are  not  yet  for- 
mulated. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.^ent  that  the  article  bo  prrted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ocean  Pollution  :  Assenic  DtJMPiNo 
Continues 

(By  Roberta  Hornlg) 
On  Saturday,  following  a  two-year-old 
practice,  a  ship  carrying  about  70  tons  of  an 
arsenic  compound  will  sail  from  Philadel- 
phia, travel  through  Delaware  Bay,  and  dump 
its  potentially  lethal  cargo  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  Norton  LUly  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  booked  the  load  on  the  Italian 
vessel  "Nondo  Passlo,"  says  that  as  far  as  it 
knows  this  sort  of  cargo,  ranging  between  30 
and  80  tons,  has  been  dumped  at  eea  about 
onoe  a  month  for  "over  two  years." 

Both  Norton  Lilly  and  the  chemical  com- 
pany involved.  Wliltmoyer  Laboratories  of 
Myerstown,  Pa.— a  subsidiary  of  Rohm  ft 
Haas  Company,  the  ninth  lar'^est  In  the 
world — says  the  dumping  occurs  about  150 
miles  out  In  the  ocean. 

President  Nixon's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  which  Is  against  dumping 
any  potentially  toxic  materials  in  the  sea,  Is 
trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do  about  this 
Saturdays  dumping.  At  present,  spckssmen 
say,  there  are  no  legal  restraints. 

Dr.  Oordon  McDonald,  the  lone  scientist  on 
the  three-man  council,  says  the  dumping 
flouts  Nixon's  principles,  but  that  only  con- 
gressional action  can  stop  It. 

McDonald  says  the  worry  In  this  particular 
case  Is  that  when  the  246  canisters  contain- 
ing the  arsenic  compound  hit  the  water,  they 
will  break  open  and  the  ?ea  water  will  change 
the  composition  of  the  chemical,  making  It 
particularly  toxic  to  sea  life  in  the  area. 

Both  the  administration  and  Sen.  Ed- 
mund F.  Muskle,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  subcommittee,  have 
offered  biUs  to  require  permits  for  any  kind 
of  ocean  dumping  within  12  miles  of  the 
U.S.  coastline  and  forbid  any  kind  of  dump- 
ing within  that  limit  by  any  foreign  govern- 
ment. 


McDonald  also  said  the  n.S.  Coast  Guard 
alerted  him  to  the  latest  chemical  dumping 
and  tends  to  be  suspicious  about  how  far 
out  in  the  ocean  the  dumping  occurs. 

A  spokesman  for  Whitmoyer  Laboratories 
said  the  company  considered  other  disposal 
methods  but  that  It  is  "more  economical  to 
put  it  in  a  ship  and  dump  it  In  the  bottom" 
of  the  ocean. 

A  spokesman  for  Norton  Lilly  said,  "We 
understand  about  this  new  antl-poUutlon — 
iet's  save  the  seas,  of  course." 

But,  he  added:  "The  only  thing  hers  Is 
we're  in  the  middle.  If  we're  in  the  wrong 
(referring  to  the  ocean  dumping)  I'd  appreci- 
ate it  if  we'd  get  official  notification." 

Oovernment  estimates  are  that  62  million 
tons  of  waste — ranging  from  DDT  residues  to 
old  mattresses — are  dumped  off  America's 
scacoasts  annually. 


JAPANESE    TEXTILE    IMPORT 
PROPOSAL    UNACCEPTABLE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
textile  import  proposal  put  forward  by 
Japanese  textile  industry  is  totally  un- 
acceptable, and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President  has  also  Indicated  his  dissatis- 
faction. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  Japanese 
would  expect  our  Government  or  the 
American  textile  Industry  to  accept  a 
plan  such  as  this  that  is  both  arbitrary 
and  unrealistic.  It  benefits  only  the  Jap- 
anese. It  would  give  the  UJ3.  textile  in- 
dustry no  relief  from  the  critical  import 
situation  that  already  has  cost  us  from 
200,000  American  Jobs. 

There  appeared  In  the  Wednesday  edi- 
tion of  the  Atltmta  Constitution  an  edi- 
torial denouncing  the  Japanese  proposal 
for  its  "incredible  arrogance." 

I  bring  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Oenebous  Japanese 

Those  friendly  folks  who  brought  us  Pearl 
Harbor  have  made  another  generous  gesture. 

Faced  with  a  belated  recognition  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  that  Japanese  textile  imports 
have  already  cost  200,000  American  Jobs — 
and  are  Jeopardizing  the  remaining  2,400,- 
000 — the  Japan  Textile  Federation  has 
agreed  to  restrict  export  of  textiles  to  the 
United  States  for  a  three  year  period  begm- 
nlng  July  1.  The  catch  Is  that  the  "restric- 
tion" would  be  limited  to  compotmded  In- 
creases of  6  per  cent  the  first  year  and  6  per 
cent  the  next  two,  a  growth  rate  for  which 
any  legitimate  American  business  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  settle. 

The  incredible  arrogance  of  the  Japanese 
in  continuing  to  dump  their  textiles,  tele- 
vision sets  and  other  surpluses  here  at  prices 
below  those  prevalent  in  their  homeland 
must  make  those  unfamiliar  with  history 
wonder:  Who  signed  what  on  the  deck  of  the 
Missouri? 


COMMENDATION  OF  NONCOMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Noncommis- 
sioned Officers  Association  I  have  ob- 
served with  pleasure  the  continued 
growth  of  this  excellent  organization. 
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The  NCOA's  membership  is  now  ap- 
proaching 50,000  and  expanded  services 
to  the  members  have  accompanied  this 
growth.  Those  of  us  who  have  served  in 
uniform  know  that  the  noncommissioned 
oflBcer  is  the  driving  force  of  the  armed 
services. 

This  group  is  a  nonprofit,  patriotic, 
fraternal,  and  benevolent  organization 
which  provides  unique  and  valuable 
services  to  each  of  its  members  in  all 
branches  of  military  service.  The  asso- 
ciation and  its  members  subscribe  to  the 
following  creed: 

It  Is  with  the  conception  and  full  under- 
standing that  many  things  of  great  need  and 
importance  can  be  accomplished  In  unity  and 
cooperation,  but  otherwise  impossible,  that 
the  members  of  the  Non  Commissioned  OfiB- 
cers  AsJsoclatlon  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  agreed  to  Join  their  efforts  and 
strength  to  work  together  for  the  well  being 
of  the  Individual,  the  group,  and  for  the 
greatest  benefit  of  our  beloved  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  NCOA  is  admin- 
istered solely  by  and  for  noncommis- 
sioned and  petty  ofRcers,  active,  retired, 
and  reserve. 

They  have  established  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  their  members  which  are 
explained  to  each  member  individually 
by  their  widely  dispersed  field  force  of 
NCOA  resident  counselors 

These  benefits  and  sponsored  services 
include : 

First.  Individually  prepared  analysis 
of  Government  benefits. 

Second.  Personal  affairs  inventory 
brochures,  outlining  the  importance  of 
wills,  powers  of  attorney,  and  a  compre- 
hensive listing  of  all  personal  papers 
and  assets  to  assist  any  administrator 
and /or  executor. 

Third.  International  banking  service 
which  provides  automobile  financing 
without  geographic  limitations. 

Fourth.  Automobile  purchase  dls- 
coimts. 

Fifth.  Local  chapter  discounts. 

Sixth.  National  motel  discounts. 

Seventh.  Exclusive  NCOA  career  op- 
tion plan. 

Mr.  President,  the  information  pre- 
sented by  the  NCOA  indicates  the  asso- 
ciation and  its  resident  counselors  are 
performing  well  in  affording  these  con- 
sumer protection  programs  to  their 
members. 

The  exclusive  resident  counselor  sys- 
tem, which  is  necessary  to  the  progress 
of  the  NCOA,  is  being  financed  from  the 
normal  acquisition  budgets  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  underwriting  their 
specialized  career  option  plan  at  no  di- 
rect cost  to  the  association  or  its 
members. 

These  counselors  perform  a  wide  range 
of  personal  senices  to  a  most  important 
group  of  American  citizens  through  a 
stsmdard  system  of  high  integrity  and 
genuine  interest. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  services 
offered  by  the  resident  counselors  occurs 
upon  the  death  of  one  of  its  members 
at  which  time  these  covmselors  immedi- 
ately call  to  offer  assistance  in  all  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  personal  affairs 
brochure  to  the  survivors.  This  valu- 
able assistance  is  offered  to  all  members 


without  compensation  and  the  coun- 
selors' duties  are  performed  quickly  with 
the  highest  regard  for  the  personal  feel- 
ings of  Jiose  survivors. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  the  ingenu- 
ity and  foresight  shown  by  the  inter- 
national board  of  directors  of  the  Non- 
commissioned Officers'  Association  In 
setting  up  a  v/ell  trained  and  qualified 
staff  of  counselors  is  commendable.  The 
counselors  are  charged  through  a  code 
of  ethics  to  assure  their  effectiveness  in 
achieving  the  positive  aims  specified  in 
their  creed.  They  deserve  full  recognition 
for  the  success  they  have  achieved  In 
these  worthy  endeavors. 


CHILE  THE  SCENE  OF  A  HISTORIC 
DRAMA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President: 
Chile  Is  balancing  on  a  knife's  edge,  and 
which  way  It  will  go  no  one  knows. 

That  is  the  appraisal  of  a  Chilean  po- 
litician cited  in  an  illuminating  report  in 
today's  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Chile  is  currently  the  scene  of  a  his- 
toric drama  to  which  insufficient  atten- 
tion is  being  given.  What  is  involved  is 
the  question  of  whether  President  Al- 
lende  will  be  the  first  Marxist  who,  after 
taking  power,  continues  to  respect  demo- 
cratic due  process. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  give  proper 
attention  to  this  drama,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Latin  Nation  Uncertain  of  Democracy's 

Pate  Under  Marxist  Leader 

(By  William  M.  Carley) 

Santiago,  Chile. — A  dozen  tax  Investiga- 
tors recently  swarmed  Into  the  lofty-cell- 
inged,  colonial-style  offices  of  El  Mercuric,  a 
major  conservative  newspaper  here.  The  tax 
men  quickly  sealed  desks  In  the  business 
office  and  confiscated  financial  records. 

Ostensibly,  the  Investigation  stemmed 
from  charges  that  El  Mercurio  may  have 
received  a  loan  under  Illegal  circumstances. 
But  editors  of  the  newspaper  wondered  If 
the  Investigation  was  merely  the  first  move 
by  leftist  President  Salvadore  Allende  to 
silence  the  conservative  publication  that 
has  long  opposed  him. 

"Soon  we  shall  know  If  the  government  will 
annihilate  El  Mercurio,"  the  paper  said  In 
an  editorial. 

El  Mercurlo's  dilemma  reflects  the  major 
questions  hanging  over  Chile  today.  Will  Dr. 
Allende's  government  confine  Its  emphasis 
to  tough  Marxist  economic  policies,  such  as 
the  promised  nationalization  of  copper 
mines,  banks  and  certain  farms?  Or  will  his 
government  also  wipe  out  all  political  op- 
position, and  in  the  process  wipe  out  Chile's 
democracy  as  well? 

BALANCING    ON   THE    EDGE 

"Chile  Is  balancing  on  a  knife's  edge,  and 
which  way  It  will  go  no  one  knows,"  says 
one  politician  here. 

Obliterating  democratic  politics  In  Chile, 
wouldn't  be  easy.  This  nation,  stretching  for 
nearly  3,000  miles  in  a  long,  narrow  strip  be- 
tween the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has 
had  a  fiourlshlng  democracy  for  decades,  a 
unique  achievement  In  Latin  America  where 
coupis  are  more  common  than  elections. 

But  in  last  fall's  presidential  election  con- 
servative and  moderate  votes  were  spilt  be- 


tween candidates  of  the  right-wing  National- 
ist  Party  and  the  centrist  Christian  Democrat 
Party.  The  result  was  that  Dr.  Allende  and 
his  coalition  of  Communists,  Socialists  and 
other  leftists  got  36%  of  the  vote,  more  than 
any  other  candidate  and  enough  to  induce 
the  Chilean  congress  to  elect  him  president. 
It  marked  the  first  time  in  world  history 
that  a  Marxist  government  had  come  to 
power  in  a  free  election. 

Many  well-to-do  Chileans  panicked.  "I  hear 
Allende  is  going  to  get  army  trucks  and  take 
all  the  poor  people  to  rich  sections,  and  take 
all  the  rich  and  put  them  in  the  slums,"  one 
frightened  Chilean  said  at  the  time.  Hun- 
dreds, p>erhaps  thousands,  of  wealthy  Chile- 
ans fled  the  country. 

THKIKARS  PERSIST 

The  panic  has  subsided  now — but  not  the 
fears  for  the  long-term  survival  of  democracy. 
Dr.  Allende.  a  short,  mustachioed  physlciaii 
A'ho  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Chilean 
politics,  has  repeatedly  promised  to  follow 
the  rules  of  the  democratic  game  during  his 
six-year  term  as  president.  And  the  Com- 
munists— the  best  organized  and  most  feared 
members  of  Dr.  Allende's  coalition — are  echo- 
ing his  pledges,  at  least  for  now. 

"It's  hard  for  you  Americans  to  under- 
stand, since  you  have  been  formed  In  the 
idea  that  communism  and  democracy  are 
absolutely  incompatible,"  a  visitor  is  told 
by  Volodla  Teitelboim,  a  top  Communist 
Party  official  in  Santiago.  "But  Chile  Is  no 
stereotype — It  Is  unique.  We  will  continue  to 
have  free  elections."  Allende  has  said,  "If 
we  lose  the  presidential  election  five  years 
from  now,  we  will  turn  out  the  lights  and  g3 
home." 

A  number  of  Chileans  doubt  these  assur- 
ances. One  newspaper  columnist  here  aven 
the  Communists,  to  create  a  false  sense  of 
security,  are  subjecting  the  Chilean  people 
to  "Operation  Vallum."  Vallum  Is  a  tran- 
quilizer. 

One  factor  prompting  worries  has  been  the 
attack  on  El  Mercurio.  After  the  paper  blasted 
the  government  tax  Investgation  editorially, 
the  investigation  was  reduced  to  a  routine 
inquiry,  and  the  newspaper's  flnanclal  rec- 
ords were  returned.  But  the  government  now 
has  the  paper  In  a  flnanclal  squeeze. 

FINANCIAL  ASPHYXIATION? 

El  Mercurio,  like  many  other  businesses 
here  seeking  Increase  under  price-control 
laws,  has  lost  an  appeal  to  the  government 
for  a  boost  In  the  charge  for  the  paper.  The 
Chilean  government,  moreover.  Is  a  major 
advertiser,  and  it  has  withdrawn  all  Its  ads 
from  El  Mercurio.  This,  coupled  with  a  busi- 
ness slump,  has  cut  the  paper's  ads  to  less 
than  half  the  former  level. 

"The  government's  harassment  will  con- 
tinue, and  I  don't  see  bow  El  Mercurio  can 
survive,"  says  one  political  analyst  here. 
"What  the  government  Is  going  to  do  Is 
asphjrxlate  us  financially  but  perfectly  legal- 
ly." says  one  writer  for  El  Mercurio. 

The  Mercurio  organization  also  publishes 
some  smaller  newspapers,  and  if  the  group 
vent  under  the  only  significant  opposition 
paper  left  In  Chile  would  be  La  Prensa,  pub- 
lished  by   the   Christian   Democrats. 

Chile's  biggest  publisher  of  textbooks  and 
magazines,  Zlg-Zag,  has  already  fallen  Into 
government  hands.  The  move  began  when 
a  labor  union  at  Zig-Zag,  headed  by  a  Com- 
munist, demanded  huge  raises.  The  owners 
said  they  couldnt  afford  to  pay  them,  and 
after  a  30-day  strike  the  Issue  went  to  a 
government-appointed  arbitration  panel.  The 
arbitrators  decided  In  favor  of  the  union, 
and  last  month  the  owners  of  Zig-Zag  agreed 
to  sell  their  presses  and  part  of  their  busi- 
ness to  the  government. 

Zlg-Zag  win  continue  to  publish  Its  maga- 
zines. Including  ErclUa,  a  Time-like  weekly. 
But   political   observers  figure  the  govern- 
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ment,  owning  the  presses,  won't  have  much 
trouble  controlling  the  magazines'  contents. 
And  the  government  Is  taking  over  entirely 
the  publishing  books  and  school  texts. 

"It  won't  be  long  before  the  kids  are  read- 
ing Communist  propaganda  In  school,"  one 
analyst  says. 

The  government  has  threatened  the  courts 
as  well  as  the  press.  Among  other  things. 
Dr.  Allende  has  proposed  "neighborhood  tri- 
bunals," which  are  supposed  to  speed  up 
Chile's  slow  Justice. 

The  proposed  courts  would  handle  only 
minor  matters,  such  as  family  squabbles  ant' 
town  drunks.  But  the  maximum  punishment 
could  be  short  terms  of  forced  labor  or 
prison.  And  two  of  the  three  Judges  for  each 
neighborhood  court  would  be  chosen  from 
local  organizations  such  as  unions,  which  are 
largely  communist-controlled,  and  the  third 
would  be  appointed  directly  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

"This  would  give  the  leftists  political  con- 
trol of  the  courts  and  of  the  people  right 
down  Into  every  neighborhood,"  says  one  an- 
alyst here.  "And  what  would  these  courts 
do  to  a  neighborhood?" 

Some  Chileans  don't  like  the  Idea  of  what 
the  courts  would  do  to  a  neighborhood.  "Peo- 
ple would  be  watching  their  neighbors  day 
and  night,  and  you'd  be  afraid  to  do  any- 
thing," says  a  clerk  In  a  Santiago  office.  "If 
I  had  my  radio  up  too  high  at  night,  I 
could    be    sentenced    to    forced    labor." 

Pacing  stiff  opposition  to  a  bill  that  would 
have  authorized  neighborhood  tribunals.  Dr. 
Allende  withdrew  the  bill  from  congress 
early  this  month.  But  some  analysts  fear 
that  he  may  try  to  set  up  the  tribunals 
anyway,  possibly  by  executive  action. 

I.KFT-LEANING  CONGRESSMEN 

Aside  from  the  courts  and  the  press,  the 
Marxist  government  faces  opposition  from 
the  Christian  Democrats  and  the  National- 
ists. The  two,  which  have  a  combined  total 
of  120  votes  in  the  200-member  congress, 
may  be  able  to  block  some  Allende  bills.  But 
there  is  talk  of  a  split  within  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party,  with  possibly  a  score  or 
more  congressmen  headed  towards  Joining 
the  leftists.  If  this  develops.  It  would  give 
the  leftists  a  majority  In  congress. 

(The  leftists  have  already  proved  adept  at 
exploiting  differences  in  the  opposition.  In 
last  fall's  election,  they  figured  the  man  to 
beat  was  the  Nationalist  candidate,  and  to 
draw  votes  away  from  him  they  boosted  the 
Christian  Democrat  candidate  by  packing  his 
rallies.  "Lots  of  my  Communist  friends  were 
at  Christian  Democrat  rallies,"  says  one  San- 
tiago housewife.  Whether  this  helped  or  not, 
the  Christian  Democrat  candidate  got  Just 
enough  votes  so  that  the  Nationalist  candi- 
date fell  one  percentage  point  short  of  Dr. 
Allende. ) 

Even  If  Dr.  Allende  Is  sometimes  blocked 
in  congress,  he  Is  displaying  talent  for  exe- 
cuting an  end-run  around  the  legislative 
body.  Last  Dec.  31  he  went  on  TV  to 
announce  he  would  Introduce  a  bank  na- 
tionalization bill  in  congress  within  a  week. 
But.  anticipating  opposition  from  the  Na- 
tionalists and  Christian  Democrats,  he  also 
announced  a  government  offer  to  buy  bank 
shares  from  stockholders. 

At  first  the  price  looked  good.  It  was  based 
on  the  average  market  price  for  the  first  half 
of  1970,  which  was  well  above  the  depressed 
levels  stocks  fell  to  after  Dr.  Allende's  win 
in  the  fall.  But  bank  stocks  were  artificially 
low  anyway,  sources  say,  because  in  Santiago 
stock  prices  are  deliberately  manipulated 
downwards  to  reduce  a  tax  on  wealth  that 
shareholders  must  pay. 

CARROTS    AND    STICKS 

"In  some  cases  banks  have  had  more  Just 
in  certain  reserve  funds  than  the  value  of  all 


their  outstanding  stock,"  one  economist  here 
says. 

Dr.  Allende  Is  using  a  variety  of  carrots 
and  sticks  to  persuade  stockholders  to  sell 
at  his  price  nonetheless.  Some  major  holders 
have  been  told  that  their  investments  In 
banks  won't  be  profitable  much  longer.  The 
government  has  already  sharply  cut  the  cell- 
ing on  Interest  rates  banks  can  charge.  And 
the  government  has  said  it  is  withdrawing 
its  deposits  from  banks  whose  shareholders 
aren't  accepting  its  offer. 

Another  form  of  persuiioion  is  super-tough 
enforcement  of  banking  regulations.  In  the 
past,  if  a  Santiago  bank  couldn't  meet  certain 
reserve  requirements.  It  was  always  taken 
care  of  with  a  loan  from  the  central  bank, 
economists  here  say.  But  no  longer.  Now  the 
government  "intervenes,"  or  simply  takes 
over  the  bank,  as  It  has  on  three  occasions. 

Besides  the  three  seized  banks,  the  govern- 
ment has  gained  coutrol  of  only  three  or 
four  other  banks  out  of  the  21  private  insti- 
tutions In  Chile.  But  Dr.  Allende  has  yet  to 
Introduce  his  bank  naiionallzatlon  bill,  and 
he  could  at  any  time,  a  threat  not  lost  on 
S-intiago  bankers. 

GT7M   ON   THX   TABLK 

"Allcnfle  is  negotiating  for  the  banks  now, 
but  with  a  gun  on  the  table,"  says  one  bank 
executive  here. 

In  its  drive  to  gain  control  of  the  economy, 
the  government  Is  also  rapidly  taking  over 
Chile's  vast  farms,  though  in  a  way  no  one 
quite  expected.  In  the  past  six  years  the 
Christian  Democrats,  under  President  Ed- 
uardo  Frei,  had  launched  a  land-reform 
program  to  expropriate  huge  haciendas  and 
split  them  among  landless  peasants.  But  the 
program  bogged  down  with  redtape  and  high 
costs. 

When  Dr.  Allende  won  the  presidency,  the 
peasants  didn't  wait  for  formal  government 
action.  They  simply  began  invading  and  tak- 
ing over  haciendas,  and  the  government  has 
hurriedly  appointed  manager.?  for  the  farms. 

For  Dr.  Allende,  who  wants  to  create  big 
state  farms  and  cooperatives  rather  than  pro- 
vide a  plot  for  each  peasant,  the  Invasions 
are  something  of  a  nuisance.  But  he  hasn't 
ordered  the  carabineros,  Chile's  tough  police 
force,  to  stop  the  Invasions. 

"How  could  he?  A  Marxist  president  can't 
have  the  police  knocking  poor  people  over 
the  head  like  Mayor  Daley  in  Chicago,"  says 
one  Santiago  Joiu-nalist. 

MORE    CONVENTIONAL    PLANS 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  government  now  has 
some  200  Invaded  haciendas  on  its  hands,  and 
the  minister  of  agriculture  has  announced 
plans  for  rapid  expropriation  of  more  farms 
by  conventional  methods. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  government  is 
pushing  hard  to  seize  economic  power  upsets 
analysts  concerned  about  democracy's  sur- 
vival. 

"What  happens  when  the  bankers,  who 
have  supported  the  Nationalists,  and  the 
farmers,  who  have  supported  the  Christian 
Democrats,  are  expropriated  and  extermi- 
nated? Who  is  left  to  stand  as  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  leftists?"  one  analyst  asks.  "And 
who  has  a  more  powerful  political  weapon 
than  Allende  when  he  gets  the  banks  and 
controls  all  credit  in  the  country?" 

Chile's  outlook  Isn't  completely  bleak,  of 
course.  For  one  thing.  Dr.  Allende's  tactics 
aren't  brand  new.  One  Santiago  Journalist 
notes  that  while  the  Christian  Democrats 
were  In  power  they  helped  engineer  the  sale 
of  Zig-Zag  to  a  group  of  Christian  Democrat 
businessmen.  To  make  sure  of  press  coopera- 
tion, the  chief  economics  writer  for  ErclUa 
was  simultaneously  put  on  the  government 
payroll  as  a  public  relations  man  for  the  cen- 
tral bank. 

Dr.  Allende  could  also  be  restrained  by  the 
economy.  At  the  moment,  the  great  mass  of 


poor  in  Chile  arc  much  better  off  than  pre- 
viously. Usually  their  earnings  were  eroded 
by  Chile's  chronic  Inflation,  which  last  year 
hit  35 'v.  But  Dr.  Allende  has  put  through 
substantial  wage  increases  for  workers  while 
initiating  tough  enforcement  of  price-con- 
trol laws,  allowing  virtually  no  price  In- 
creases. 

"The  most  important  things  for  the  poor 
people  in  the  city  are  the  price  of  bread  and 
buses  to  get  to  work,  and  bus  prices  are  up 
only  a  little  and  tlie  price  of  bread  is  actu- 
ally down,"  exclaims  one  happy  Santiago 
worker. 

To  enable  the  poor  to  enjoy  Chile's 
beaches.  Dr.  Allende  has  also  promoted  "pop- 
ular vacations"  featuring  cut-rate  train  rides 
to  the  ocean  and  cheap  overnight  accom- 
modations set  up  at  nearby  schools.  And  the 
president-doctor's  admlnUtratlon  has  helped 
start  a  hospital  train  that,  with  volunteer 
medics,  travels  the  countryside  dispensing 
free  health  care. 

But  with  the  Allende  victory,  businesses 
fearing  expropriation  practically  halted  all 
capital  investments.  Everywhere  a  visitor 
travels  in  Chile  he  sees  construction  halted 
on  projects  only  half  completed.  One  re- 
sult has  been  a  rise  In  unemployment  in 
Santiago  from  6.4 '".  In  September  to  8.3% 
in  December,  the  highest  In  10  years. 

SMUGGLED  THROUGH  THE  ANDES 

What's  worse,  the  turmoil  stemming  from 
farm  Invasions  may  sharply  cut  agrlcultxiral 
production,  even  on  farms  not  yet  invaded. 
"I  know  one  farmer  fearing  an  invasion  who 
smuggled  his  dairy  herd  through  the  Andes 
to  Argentina  and  sold  his  cows  for  meat," 
a  Chilean  worker  says. 

Copper  production,  though  at  a  good  rate 
now,  may  also  fall.  At  one  mine,  for  exam- 
ple, about  180  Chilean  technicians,  or  half 
the  top  staff,  have  fled  the  country,  either 
because  they  disliked  communism  or  l>e- 
cause  of  Dr.  Allende's  move  to  pay  them 
in  Inflated  Chilean  currency  Instead  of  the 
U.S.  dollars  they  previously  got.  Also,  the 
world  price  of  copper  has  fallen  In  the  jiaat 
year  from  87  to  48  cents  a  pound,  sharply 
cutting  Chile's  copper  export  earnings. 

"Because  of  high  copper  prices  In  past 
vears.  Chile  has  substantial  reserves,  but 
they  won't  last  forever,  and  Allende  may 
be  headed  for  a  real  economic  squeeze,"  says 
one  economist.  This  economist  argues,  how- 
ever, that  instead  of  restraining  Dr.  Allende. 
.a  downturn  might  goad  him  to  try  even 
more  drastic  measures  In  the  future. 

STRAINS   IN    A   COALITION 

Another  cloud  on  Dr.  Allende's  horizon  Is 
the  strain  within  his  coalition.  The  presi- 
dent himself  Is  a  member  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  which  In  Chile  is  even  further  to 
the  left  than  the  Conamunist  Party.  Ru- 
mors of  a  cabinet  shake-up  were  so  rampant 
last  month  that  the  government  had  to  pub- 
licly deny  them.  A  visitor  to  a  beautiful  hill- 
top mansion  overlooking  Santiago  that  has 
been  turned  into  a  club  for  leftists  also  sees 
evidence  of  the  strains. 

"Those  are  Conmiunlsts  In  that  corner, 
and  m  the  other  comer  the  young  bearded 
guy  is  a  MIRlsta  (a  group  that  believes  In 
violent  revolution),"  one  club  member  tells 
a  visitor.  "The  Communists  hate  the  MIRls- 
tas  because  the  MIRlstas  call  them  'bour- 
geois,' and  when  the  Communists  get  more 
power,  the  MIRlstas  will  be  the  first  to  go," 
the  club  member  says,  slashing  his  band 
across  his  throat. 

Despite  such  problems  within  the  left- 
ists' camp,  the  leftists  still  stir  concern  over 
Chile's  democratic  future.  Sums  up  one 
gloomy  Santiago  magazine  editor: 

"We  wUl  have  elections,  but  they  wlU  be 
controlled,  and  we  will  have  a  press,  but 
that  will  be  controlled  too.  And  maybe  III 
be  one  of  the  vlcttoa." 
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INTEREST  RATES  CONTINUE  TO 
DECLINE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday — 
for  the  lOth  time  in  Just  under  a  year — 
the  interest  rate  on  prime  loans  was  low- 
ered by  the  Nation's  leading  commercial 
banks.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  initiated 
the  cut  in  prime  lending  rates  by  reducing 
their  prime  rate  to  5V4  from  5%  per- 
cent. 

This  Is  testimony  to  one  fact,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  that  fact  is  simply  this:  Mr. 
Nixon  inherited  a  white-hot  Inflationary 
economy  and,  without  thrusting  the 
country  into  the  depths  of  depression, 
has  succeeded  in  cooling  it  off  to  a  de- 
gree. The  benefits  to  America's  housing 
Industry  alone  are  immense. 

Said  the  Associated  Press: 

The  continuing  slide,  was  expected  to  re- 
sult In  a  further  lowering  of  Interest  charges 
on  home  mortgages  and  personal  loans. 

This  is  good  news  to  all  Amerlcsms. 
It  means  that  commitment  to  a  game 
plan,  meticulously  drawn  up  and  care- 
fully executed,  brings  concrete  results. 
And  to  slow  a  runaway  economy  without 
falling  into  depression  while  at  the  same 
time  converting  the  entire  Nation  from 
a  wartime  economy  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy, is  nothing  short  of  miraculous. 

A  number  of  other  major  banks  fol- 
lowed Chase  Manhattan's  letul  and  re- 
duced their  prime  rates,  most  to  5% 
percent. 

New  York  banks  that  trimmed  their 
prime  rate  to  51/2  percent  included  Man- 
ufacturers Hanover,  Chemical,  and  Irv- 
ing Trust. 

Among  other  banks  which  went  to  5^ 
percent  were  First  Pennsylvania  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Continental  Illinois  National  of 
Chicago.  Bank  of  California  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, First  National  Bank  of  Dallas, 
Manufacturers  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
Plrst  Union  National  Bank  of  Chailotte, 
N.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  move  on  the 
part  of  our  largest  financial  institu- 
tions— as  I  said  earlier,  the  10th  reduc- 
tion In  interest  rates  In  Just  under  a 
year — will  continue  and,  by  so  doing, 
make  possible  at  last  a  strong  and  last- 
ing equilibrium  between  growth  and  In- 
flation. 


WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  still  un- 
believable. The  personal  sense  of  loss  that 
all  of  us  feel  has  come  with  stunning 
effect.  I  have  known  Whitney  Young  for 
a  long  time  and  counted  on  him,  as  all 
of  us  had,  for  the  sort  of  leadership  which 
America  cannot  get  enough  of  in  these 
times. 

Mrs.  Case  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Yoimg  and  his  family. 


SOME     REPORTED    ACCOUNTS     OF 
THE  WAR  ARE  MISLEADING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  Senators  today  have  been  in  the 
Chamber  discussing  reporting  accounts 
of  the  war,  particularly  the  recent  Laos 
situation.  Some  of  these  war  accounts, 
unfortimately,  have  misled  the  American 


people  tuid  thus  have  created  a  great 
doubt  of  what  actually  is  happening  as 
the  war  winds  down.  I  have,  myself,  al- 
ways hoped  that  the  news  media  would 
reserve  Judgment  on  these  actions  that 
are  now  underway  until  all  the  results 
are  in.  As  elected  officials  who  go  before 
the  electorate  every  6  years,  we  know  the 
value  of  waiting  for  the  results. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it  is  ask- 
ing too  much  to  await  the  results  of  the 
Vietnamlzation  efforts  which  clearly 
show  16,000  troops  have  been  withdrawn 
since  January,  that  a  major  troop  with- 
drawal is  expected  to  be  announced  by 
President  Nixon  next  month,  and  that 
time  and  again  statements  have  been 
made  that  our  withdrawal  policy  is  ir- 
reversible. Mr.  President,  this  war  is  not 
being  escalated  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form.  I  urge  Senators  to  review  carefully 
tiie  floor  statements  that  appear  in  the 
Record. 


WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG,  JR.— A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Ml-.  President,  I  am  shocked 
and  saddened  at  the  death  of  Whitney 
Young.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  all  of 
the  people  of  our  coimtry,  black  and 
white.  His  leadership  of  the  National 
Urban  League  had  a  unique  quality,  for  it 
was  a  leadership  that  spanned  the 
divisive  lines  of  color,  race,  and  economic 
class.  It  was  a  leadership  that  appealed 
to,  and  brought  out,  the  better  and  most 
admirable  qualities  of  other  men. 

In  devoting  his  life  to  improving  the 
lot  of  his  own  people,  he  helped  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  all  men.  He  saw  and  he 
knew  that  the  destinies  of  all  races  are 
inextricably  entwined;  that  there  is  but 
one  human  destiny,  and  he  acted  in  that 
knowledge. 

Whitney  M.  Yoimg,  Jr.,  will  be  sorely 
missed;  even  though  the  influence  of  his 
life  and  work  will  long  continue. 


CRIMINAL  REFORM  AND  COURT 
REFORM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Piesident,  at  the 
heart  of  criminal  reform  is  court  reform. 
To  the  criminal  defendant,  the  court, 
with  Its  ancillary  bodies,  becomes  his 
first  formal  exposure  to  the  judicial 
process.  What  it  says,  what  it  does,  and 
how  the  court  handles  Itself,  will  to  a 
large  etxent  direct  the  future  activities 
of  that  individual  within  our  society. 

To  many  ghetto  residents,  the  court  is 
the  goverrunent.  If  the  judge  is  com- 
passionate and  competent,  they  think  of 
government  as  humane  and  efficient.  If 
the  court  is  hostile  and  detached,  they 
think  of  government  as  oppressive  and 
irrelevant.  The  court  truly  plays  an  im- 
portant role  In  our  society. 

It  is  fundamental  in  a  healthy  system 
of  jurisprudence  that  the  courts  and 
their  officials  make  a  systematic  effort 
to  keep  abreast  of  .social  pnd  academic 
changes.  IJke  al!  cf  u.s,  the  courts  must 
be  reeducating  itself  to  accommodate  the 
changing  laws  and  values  of  our  country. 

Nine  of  every  ten  persons  go  initially 
to  the  courts  of  limited  or  first  juris- 
diction. The  importance  of  educating  and 


training   the   judges   who   sit   in   these 
courts  is  of  ihe  utmost  importance. 

Judicature  magazine  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  ^-ritten  by  the  chief 
judge  of  Montgomery  County,  Mary- 
land People's  Court,  Hon.  PhlUp  m. 
raifbanks.  Judge  Fairbanks  is  the  vice 
president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Judicial  Education.  He  is  also  presently 
serving  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Section 
of  Judicial  Administration  of  the  Mary- 
land Bar  and  is  a  delegate  to  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  National  Confer- 
ence of  Special  Court  Judges. 

Judge  Fairbanks  writes  about  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  benefiting  the  courts  of 
primary  jurisdiction.  The  program  wa« 
designed  by  the  North  American  Judges 
Association — NAJA — and  funded  as  a 
pilot  project  by  NAJA  and  the  American 
Judicature  Society. 

The  American  Academy,  through  the 
University  of  Alabama,  has  made  an- 
other request  for  a  grant  from  the  LEAA 
for  money  to  finance  another  session  this 
coming  summer.  I  support  such  a  con- 
ference 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thb  American  Academy  or  Jttdicial  Educa- 
tion: A  Nationai,  Pkogram  fob  Comtrs  of 

First  Jttrisdiction 

(By  Philip  M.  Fairbanks) 

The  story  Is  told  of  the  young  lawyer  try- 
ing a  case  before  a  rural  Justice  of  the  peace. 
At  one  point,  he  was  seeking  to  convince  the 
Judge  as  to  the  state  of  the  law,  and  address- 
ing the  court,  waving  the  advance  sheets  of 
his  state  reports,  he  said: 

"Your  Honor,  the  most  recent  case  Is  right 
here  In  these  advance  sheets." 

To  which  His  Honor  replied: 

"We  don't  take  no  law  from  no  magazine 
In  this  court  I" 

tTnfortunately  there  is  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth  In  the  attitude  reflected  by  the 
foregoing  anecdote.  Rough  and  ready, 
cracker-barrel  justice  may  still  have  a  place 
In  our  society,  but  with  the  Increasing  com- 
plexity of  our  social  problems  and  the  re- 
sulting legal  Issues,  even  the  lowliest  jus- 
tice of  the  f>eace  should  have  more  than  a 
superficial  grasp  of  the  law  If  he  Is  to  per- 
form his  function  properly. 

For  instance,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapid- 
ly moving  trends  In  the  criminal  law  Is  not 
easy  for  the  trained  lawyer.  Likewise,  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code,  which  applies  to 
ordinary  business  transactions,  small  or 
large,  is  a  complex  statute  with  which  all 
Judges  at  all  levels  must  work  everyday  in 
those  states  in  which  it  has  been  adopted. 
Add  the  fact  that  nearly  nine  of  every  ten 
persons  who  go  to  court  go  Initially  to  the 
courts  of  limited  or  first  Jurisdiction,  and 
the  importance  of  educating  and  training 
the  Judges  who  sit  in  these  courts,  be  they 
lawyers  or  be  they  laymen.  Is  immediately 
apparent. 

It  Is  hard  to  understand  why  It  has  taken 
nearly  50  years  for  the  legal  profession,  the 
public  and  the  Judicial  system  itself  to  reach 
the  point  of  accepting  these  premises  and 
doing  something  concrete  on  a  national  basis 
to  educate  lower  court  Judges.  Perhaps  it 
took  the  massive  increase  In  criminal  activ- 
ity In  the  past  few  years  to  turn  public  at- 
tention to  the  administration  of  Justice  and 
having  taken  a  look,  to  realize  at  last  how 
outmoded  and  archaic  some  of  the  methods 
of  the  operation  of  the  system  have  become. 


Perhaps  this  same  Infiuence  finally  made  the 
gnbject  of  Judicial  administration  politically 
popular.  In  any  event,  within  the  past  sev- 
eral years  the  movement  to  upgrade  and 
improve  our  lower  court  structures  has 
gained  momentum,  and  state  after  state  has 
Instituted  measures  to  bring  about  reforms 
in  these  courts.  Some  of  these  efforts  have 
been  successful,  others  not.  In  Maryland, 
after  four  years  of  labor  and  one  bitter 
defeat,^  a  unified  state-operated  lower  court 
system,  with  professional  full  time  Judges, 
wi]l  finally  go  into  eSect  next  July. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  movement  to  im- 
prove the  courts  has  come  the  realization 
that  the  Judges  who  sit  in  these  courts  need 
tcaprovlng  also,  which  means  education  and 
irainln^,  A  number  of  states  have  programs 
in  operation  to  call  together  their  lower  court 
Judges  for  periodic  conferences.  Attendance 
at  some  of  these  Is  compulsory  and  at  others 
not  A  few  states  have  well  developed  educa- 
tional programs.  Including  in-resldence  train- 
ing sessions,  but  until  this  past  summer  no 
national  program  existed,  general  in  scope, 
for  the  education  of  lower  court  Judges,  The 
ABierlean  Bar  Association  Traffic  Court  Pro- 
gram has  operated  successfully  for  many 
years,  and  some  general  programs  for  Juvenile 
court  judges  have  also  been  conducted.' 
These  are  specialized  areas,  however,  and  have 
not  reached  the  full  range  of  responsibility 
of  the  average  lower  court  Judge  who  handles 
criminal  and  civil  cases  In  addition  to  traflic 
or  Juvenile  matters. 

With  the  need  for  in-depth  training  and 
education  on  something  more  than  a  state 
scale  becoming  more  and  more  recognized, 
the  North  American  Judges  Association  and 
the  American  Judicature  Society  Joined  forces 
to  create  the  American  Academy  of  Judicial 
Education  to  provide  a  program  to  help  satisfy 
this  need.  The  story  of  the  conception  of  this 
Idea  and  of  the  efforts  to  bring  It  to  fruition, 
has  been  told  before.'  but  It  bears  repeating 
88  background  for  a  description  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Academy  held  In  August,  1970. 

In  April,  1969,  Judge  William  Moorhead  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  arose  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  North  American 
Judges  Association  held  at  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  and  moved  that  the  association  adopt 
as  one  of  Its  primary  objectives  the  establish- 
ment of  an  educational  institution  on  a  na- 
tional basis  for  Judges  of  courts  of  limited 
Jurisdiction,  The  motion  was  un.animouBly 
adopted,  and  the  plan  was  bom. 

A  committee  of  the  association  was  formed 
soon  thereafter  to  study  the  problem.  This 
committee  put  together  a  program  for  presen- 
tation to  the  membership  of  the  association 
at  Its  annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco  in 
November.  1969. 

AJB    BECOMES    XNVOLVED 

The  American  Judicature  Society,  through 
its  executive  director.  Olenn  R.  Winters,  soon 
learned  of  the  project  and  expressed  an  Inter- 
est in  Joining  with  NAJA  in  sponsorship  of 
the  venture.  By  November.  1969,  a  fully  im- 
plemented plan  was  prepared  and  adopted  by 
NAJA  which  provided  for  a  two  week  in- 
resldence  training  covurse  to  be  conducted  in 
the  summer  o'  1970  with  facilities  offered  by 
the  University  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa.  Ala- 
bama. The  American  Judicature  Society 
Joined  with  NAJA  In  the  project  and  con- 
tributed $6,000  toward  the  project,  matching 
sn  equal  contribution  pledged  by  NAJA, 
which  later  put  in  an  additional  $8,000  for  a 
total  contribution  of  »14,000. 

In  April,  1970,  the  American  Academy  of 
Judicial  Education  became  a  reaUty.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  its  incorporation  as  a 
non-profit  educational  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  nunols.  subsequently  completed  in 
July,  1970.  The  Academy  Is  governed  by  a 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


board  of  nine  directors  consisting  of  three 
members  from  NAJA,  three  members  of  AJS 
and  three  chosen  by  the  other  six.'  The  ex- 
ecutive director  is  Douglas  Lanford,  also 
director  of  the  Alabama  Continuing  Legal 
Education  Program  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 

In  June,  1970,  the  program  received  a  grant 
from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  enabled  the  Academy 
to  offer  full  scholarships.  Including  trans- 
portation. 

On  August  16,  1670,  at  the  Mary  Burke 
Residence  Hall  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
the  Academy  opened  its  doors  to  Its  first 
class  consisting  of  81  Judges  from  46  states 
and  Puerto  Rico.  This  group  included  six 
women.  Twelve  of  the  students  were  presi- 
dents of  state  organizations  of  lower  ooui^ 
Judges.  A  nvunber  brought  their  wives  and 
several  both  wives  and  children.  The  only 
jurisdictions  not  represented  were  Maine, 
Rhode  Island,  Coimectlcut,  Hawaii  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

A  faculty  of  21  conducted  the  courses,  of 
whom  six  spent  the  full  two  weeks.  Five  of 
these  six  were  Judges.  Subjects  presented  In- 
cluded arrest,  search  and  seizure,  confessions 
(Including  line  up  and  right  to  counsel), 
ball,  preliminary  hearings,  fact-finding,  evi- 
dence, trafllc  law  enforcement,  alcohol  and 
drugs,  and  sentencing.  In  addition,  at  the 
outset,  lectures  on  the  judicial  function,  the 
public's  Image  of  justice,  and  judicial  ethics 
were  offered.  The  format  of  the  program  pro- 
vided for  lectures  attended  by  the  entire 
class,  followed  by  discussions,  for  which  the 
class  was  divided  into  four  discussion  groups 
with  discussion  leaders  provided  for  each 
group.  The  hours  were  rather  long,  com- 
mencing at  8:30  a.m.  and  concluding  at 
9:30  p.m.  However,  the  two  Wednesday  after- 
noons and  evenings  were  left  free,  as  was  the 
one  intervening  weekend. 

Despite  the  heavy  and  concentrated  sched- 
\Ue,  the  Interest,  attention  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  Judges  never  flagged,  and  they  seemed 
fully  as  Interested  and  vigorous  on  the  last 
hour  of  the  last  day  as  at  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram. A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  this  per- 
formance must  be  given  to  Douglas  Lanford 
for  designing  and  providing  an  outstanding 
program  and  then  sticking  to  the  schedule. 
Likewise,  the  facilities  and  services  (includ- 
ing the  food)  furnished  by  the  University  of 
Alabama  were  truly  superior.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  the  Academy  was  located  in  an  area 
without  special  tourist  attractions  or  night 
life  also  contributed  to  the  ability  to  sustain 
concentrated  student  Interest. 

The  biggest  single  hit  of  the  school  was 
the  mock  trial  program.  Every  Judge  appeared 
for  thirty  minutes  before  television  cameras 
and  conducted  a  mock  trial  with  professional 
actors  cast  In  the  role  of  police  officer  and 
defendant.  The  trial  concentrated  on  the  de- 
meanor and  conduct  of  the  judge  and  was 
taped.  Every  afternoon  those  judges  who  were 
taped  In  the  morning  met  with  a  professional 
psychiatrist  and  trainer  to  review  and  cri- 
tique each  other's  performance.  The  whole 
purpose  was  to  permit  each  judge  to  see  him- 
self as  others  see  him  and  through  this  tech- 
nique to  Improve  his  conduct  on  the  bench 
and  his  judicial  image.  Much  could  be  said 
about  this  device,  and  the  comments  of  the 
Judges  with  regard  to  it  were  both  candid 
and  enthusiastic.  It  was  an  extraordinarily 
successful  program  and  offers  tremendous 
potential  for  future  sessions. 

Only  two  judges  left  the  program  prior  to 
its  conclusion,  both  for  reasons  of  court 
business  in  their  home  states.  Fortunately, 
neither  was  forced  to  leave  until  after  the 
first  week  of  the  program. 

On  Friday  evening,  August  28,  a  final  ban- 
quet was  held  at  which  certificates  of  at- 
tendance  signed   by   Mr.   Justice   Clark   as 


president  of  the  Academy  and  Douglas  Lan- 
ford as  director,  were  awarded  to  79  students. 
In  addition,  each  faculty  member  received  a 
certificate  attesting  to  his  participation. 

TRE    QUUllOITNAIRE 

A  rather  detailed  questionnaire  was  ftir- 
nished  to  each  judge  at  the  outset  of  the 
session.  The  same  questionnaire  was  sup- 
plied at  the  end  of  the  program.  The  object 
was  to  elicit  ideas  with  respect  to  judicial 
education  programs  in  general,  and  to  re- 
ceive comments  and  criticisms  with  respect 
to  the  Academy  program  In  particular.  The 
overwhelming  opinion  of  those  participating 
was  that  the  Academy  session  was  of  utmost 
value  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  its  operation.  The  ability 
to  provide  in-depth  treatment  of  every  sub- 
ject together  with  the  opportunity  for  full 
discussion  seemed  to  have  special  appeal  for 
most  of  the  participants. 

Taking  the  session  as  a  whole  and  eval- 
uating all  factors,  It  must  be  concluded  that 
the  enterprise  waa  an  tinquallfled  suoceas  and 
should,  without  any  question,  be  continued. 
The  enthusiasm,  spirit  and  momentum  de- 
veloped in  this  short,  two  we^.  Intensive 
course,  should  not  be  lost. 

Judicial  education  has  come  a  long  way  In 
the  last  10  or  16  years,  particularly  for  higher 
court  Judges,  but  it  is  Just  beginning  to 
emerge  as  a  recognized  part  of  the  field  of 
judicial  administration  for  courts  of  first,  or 
limited.  Jurisdiction,  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's National  Conference  of  Special 
Court  Judges  Is  addressing  itself  to  the  ques- 
tion emd  has  already  offered  several  valuable 
seminars  for  lower  court  Judges.  More  are 
planned.  The  more  organizations  attacking 
the  problem,  the  better.  There  are  literally 
thousands  of  Justices  of  the  peaoe,  trial 
magistrates,  municipal  court  judges  and 
other  judicial  offleers,  by  whatever  name 
called,  who  sit  on  courts  of  limited  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  coiuitry.  Unfortunately,  many  are 
hard  to  reach.  The  turnover  tends  to  be  rapid 
and  the  ability  of  these  Judges  to  travel  to 
attend  educational  seminars  is  severely  re- 
stricted by  local  authorities  in  many  cases.  In 
addition,  some  Judges,  particularly  those 
whose  terms  are  of  short  duration  and  who 
are  not  reqtilred  to  devote  fuU  time  to  their 
dutiea,  have  little  Interest  in  educational 
programs.  Despite  these  obstacles  and  the 
many  other  difficulties  which  present  them- 
selves, everyone  Interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Justice  should  welcome  the  success 
of  the  Academy  as  a  symbol  of  what  can  be 
done. 

Perhaps,  in  the  next  decade,  through  edu- 
cational programs  conducted  on  a  statewide, 
regional  and  national  basis,  the  eallber  of 
judges  at  the  level  of  courts  of  first  Jurisdlo- 
tion  can  be  improved  to  the  point  where  the 
harsh  criticisms  of  crowded  municipal  courts 
and  the  satirical  Jokes  directed  at  country 
j.P.s  will  become  less  prevalent.  While  edu- 
cation is  only  one  of  the  arena  of  Judicial 
administration  needing  attention  and  effort, 
in  many  ways  it  Is  the  most  important  be- 
cause the  judge  Is  the  real  key  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  any  court.  His  knowledge,  his 
conduct,  and  his  manner  determine  whether 
litigants  not  only  in  fact  receive  Justice  but 
whether  they  think  they  have  received  It. 
Perb^s  an  analogy  can  be  made  to  the  auto- 
mobile and  its  driver.  No  matter  how  strong, 
safe  and  mechanically  perfect  l^e  vehicle 
may  be,  there  is  always  the  driver  who  oan 
pile  it  into  a  tree  or  a  wall.  80  also  with  a 
court,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  staff  and 
how' dignified  the  surroundings,  there  is  al- 
ways the  Judge  who  can  spoil  It  all  by  his 
lack  of  knowledge,  his  conduct,  or  his  man- 
ner, and  hence  the  Importance  of  continuing 
judicial  education  and  training. 

In  some  small  way  the  American  Academy 
of  Judicial  Education  has  contributed  and 
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will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  efforts  to 
educate  and  train  that  most  important  judi- 
cial officer,  the  Judge  of  the  court  of  first 
Jurisdiction. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Wheeler  &  Klnsey,  The  Magnificent  Fail- 
ure. National  Municipal  League.  1970. 

-Judicature.  Vol.  51.  No.  9,  April  1968 
"Summer  College  for  Juvenile  Court  Judges." 

»  Trial,  Vol.  6,  No.  3.  April/May  1970  "Edu- 
cating Judges  for  Courts  of  the  Poor." 

'  The  present  Board  consists  of:  Mr.  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark,  president;  Judge  PhUlp  M. 
Fairbanks,  Bockvllle,  Maryland,  vice  presi- 
dent; CHenn  R.  Winters,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
secretary-treasiirer;  David  Dow,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska;  Judge  M.  Michael  Gkardon,  Hous- 
ton, T«as;  Howard  A.  James,  Chicago,  nu- 
nols:  Judge  Edmund  A.  Jordan,  Portland. 
Oregon,  and  MUton  Q.  Rector,  New  York. 
New  Tork. 


WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  our  Nation 
has  suffered  a  great  loss  with  the  un- 
timely death  of  Whitney  Young.  His 
dedicated  service  and  sense  of  purpose 
have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
black  movement  in  this  country.  As  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  his  approach  has  been  one  of 
self-help  and  rehabilitation  of  black  peo- 
ple in  our  center  cities  through  programs 
such  as  job  training. 

The  able  leadership  of  Whitney  Young 
has  helped  to  make  black  dignity  and 
equality  a  reality  in  this  country.  His 
energies  have  been  directed  to  urban 
problems  which  must  be  a  top  national 
priority  today.  His  philosophy  has  been 
one  of  constructive  action  rather  than 
violent  protest.  His  efforts  have  personi- 
fied the  brotherhood  of  all  men  and  his 
accomplishments  have  brought  this  goal 
closer  to  reality. 

The  life  of  Whitney  Young  will  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  those  who  seek 
real  solutions  to  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  urban  decay  in  our  cities. 


UNION  DUES— A  WRIT  OP  MODERN 
INDENTURE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President — 
The  requirement  that  an  Individual  pay 
duee  to  a  private  organization  In  order  to 
work  Is  a  inodern  writ  of  Indenture;  the  re- 
quirement that  he  do  the  same  In  order  to 
express  an  opinion  over  the  public  airways 
Involves  an  act  of  coercion  by  a  private  or- 
ganisation operating  under  government  sanc- 
tion. 

That  is  the  way  William  P.  Buckley, 
Jr.,  noted  editor,  syndicated  columnist 
and  television  commentator,  recently  de- 
scribed conditions  in  the  Nation's  broad- 
cast industry.  These  conditions  are  pos- 
sible only  through  the  compulsory  union 
shop  power  wielded  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Television  and  Radio  Artists — 
APTTIA. 

AFTRA  has  wielded  that  power  ruth- 
lessly. Many  In  the  broadcast  industry — 
including  those  familiar  faces  of  the 
evening  news — are  forced  to  join  and 
pay  dues  to  the  union.  It  Is  either  that  or 
get  off  the  air. 

Is  this  the  American  way?  Mr.  Buckley 
does  not  think  so  and  has  filed  suit 
against  APTRA  and  RKO  General,  Inc., 


the  organization  that  distributes  his  TV 
show,  "Firing  Line." 

The  formal  complaint  says  that  the 
compulsory  imionism  requirement  de- 
prives Buckley  of : 

His  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
and  breaches  his  rights  under  the  First,  Fifth 
and  Ninth  Amendments  of  the  Constitution, 
which  Amendments  guarantee  the  Individ- 
ual citizen  freedom  of  association,  freedom 
to  pursue  the  occupation  of  his  choice,  free- 
dom from  unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy, 
and  other  fundamental  personal  and  private 
rights. 

But  that  is  lawyer  talk. 

Here  is  how  the  eloquent  Mr.  Buckley 
describes  It: 

What  Is  involved  here  Is  a  fundamental 
civil  and  human  right.  And  unless  this  coun- 
try has  lost  hold  of  its  reason,  the  Supreme 
Court  wUl  acknowledge,  as  I  am  confident 
it  will,  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  exer- 
cise his  rights  as  guaranteed  under  the  First 
Amendment  even  If  he  declines  to  Join  a 
union. 

Many  of  the  people  In  this  country  la- 
beled as  "liberals"  eloquently  object  to  any 
compromise  of  the  individual  rights  of  the 
citizen  against  the  government — ^particularly 
free  speech  and  privacy.  I  think  It  Is  time 
they  join  me  In  demanding  that  the  Individ- 
ual have  a  right  to  Join  or  not  to  join,  to  pay 
dues  or  not  pay  dues,  to  a  private  oragnlza- 
tlon  without  surrendering  his  right  to  speak. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  for  Americans  to 
imderstand  why  union  officials  should 
have  such  a  weapon  and  it  is  time  for  the 
courts  to  rule  that  citizens  should  have 
the  right  to  work  without  being  forced 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  labor  boss.  Or  maybe 
we  should  quit  pretending  this  is  a  free 
country? 

Mr.  Buckley  filed  his  case  on  January 
12.  But  he  is  still  waiting  for  one  of  those 
television  newsmen  so  concerned  with 
freedom  of  the  press  to  join  him,  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  an  issue  of  press 
freedom  that  hits  the  individual  news- 
man personally.  Mr.  Buckley  wrote  on 
this  problem  in  a  syndicated  column  that 
ran  in  the  Washington  Star,  Saturday, 
February  27.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  this  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Attthob's  LAWstnr  Is  Indeed 
"Grandstanding" 

(By  William  F.Buckley,  Jr.) 
In  January  I  filed  a  constitutional  lawsuit 
against  the  American  Federation  of  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  Artists,  asserting  that  the 
gentlemen  who  manage  that  union  may  not 
compel  me  to  join  It  in  order  to  give  my  opin- 
ions over  the  air.  Why?  Because  the  1st 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion forbids  the  enactment  of  laws  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is  cited 
by  AFTRA  as  permitting  it  to  require  mem- 
bership even  of  news  reporters  and  analysts, 
and  the  Issue  Is  Joined.  Stated  syllogtstlcally, 
if  A  forbids  the  enactment  of  B.  and  C  pro- 
ceeds as  if  B  had  been  enacted,  then  It  must 
follow  either  that  C  must  be  denied  the  mis- 
construction of  B  or  else  B  must  be  declared 
unconstitutional. 

I  have  been  surprised  by  the  volume  and 
consistency  of  support  that  my  action  has  re- 
ceived, principally  from  newspaper  editors. 
Of  course  there  has  been  criticism,  but  most 
of  it  Is  tendentious.  Prank  Manklewlcz  ap- 
parently accused  me  (appropriately  enough 
on  television)  of  "grandstanding." 


I  wish  to  report  that  he  is  exactly  correct: 
that  Is  precisely  what  I  am  doing,  by  r  ♦.tempt- 
ing to  publicize  a  situation  concerning  which 
there  has  been  Insufficient  indignation.  Man- 
klewlcz, who  used  to  work  for  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy, win  perhaps  sympathize,  on  thinking 
It  over,  with  the  necessity  of  calling  to  the 
attention  of  large  groups  of  people  undesir- 
able situations. 

On  the  legal  point,  I  am  of  course  deadly 
serious,  and  the  best  lawyers  are  engaged  in 
pressing  the  constitutional  point.  The  argu- 
ment,  raised  by  Michael  Harrington,  that 
the  suit  is  frivolous  because  it  was  not 
brought  before,  Is  Interesting. 

I  do  not  claim  that  my  moral  reflexes  are 
In  perfect  order.  On  the  other  hand,  I  don't 
remember  that  they  criticized  Martin  Luther 
King  for  opposing  biis  segregation  In  Mont- 
gomery on  the  grounds  that  It  hadn't  been 
opposed  before. 

For  the  rest,  Harrlngrton  does  a  threnody 
on  the  economic  security  of  labor  unions, 
which  he  sees  as  the  first  order  of  business, 
and  why  shouldn't  he?  He  Is  chairman  of  the 
Socialist  party  of  the  United  States,  and 
doing  a  distinguished  job  of  expressing  the 
Socialists*  traditional  impatience  with  In- 
divldxxal  rights  that  inconvenience  coUectl- 
vist  policies. 

Then  there  is  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  I  invited  the  ACLU  to  practice  con- 
sistency by  associating  Itself  even  with  a 
lawsuit  which  would  prove  unpopular  among 
its  labor  union  supporters. 

The  executive  director,  Aryeh  Neler,  has 
replied,  rather  straightforwardly  I  think.  He 
says,  "for  many  years,  it  has  been  the  ACLXJ's 
policy  that  the  union  shop  does  not,  by 
Itself,  violate  civil  Uberties.  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  we  should  review  this  policy 
and  I  will  use  your  request  to  Initiate  re- 
consideration," going  on  to  say  that  It  will 
take  a  while  to  canvass  the  directors. 

One  hopes  that  the  directors  of  the  ACLU 
will  understand  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  union  shop  as  practiced,  say. 
among  the  steelworkers,  and  as  practiced 
among  newsmen.  I  do  not  disparage  the 
rights  of  steelworkers.  I  merely  observe  that 
freedom  of  speech  is  singled  out  for  protec- 
tion in  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

And  then  I  got  word,  through  Newsweek 
magazine,  that  Eric  Sevareld  of  CBS  had 
sent  my  brief  over  to  his  lawyer  for  "evalu- 
ation." 

Sevareld  said  that  he  was  "glad"  that  I 
was  pursuing  the  matter,  and  of  course  I 
await  eagerly  his  lawyer's  evaluation,  since 
I  would  welcome  Brother  Sevareld  as  a  co- 
plaintiff.  Which  reminds  me  that  I  have  not 
heard  from  two  or  three  other  prominent 
enthusUists  for  the  Bill  of  Rights,  whom  I 
Invited  aboard.  But  I  wrote  only  a  month 
ago,  and  these  things  take  time. 

Meanwhile,  I  learned  over  the  telephone 
that  my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  author  and  columnist  James  Jackson 
Kllpatrlck,  is  also  an  Involuntary  member 
of  AFTRA,  and  has  registered  his  willingness 
to  file  along  with  me.  With  pleasure  and 
pride  in  the  association,  I  make  way  for  Buck- 
lev  and  Kllpatrlck  versus  AFTRA. 

I  urge  my  liberal  friends  to  hurry,  as  soon 
there  may  be  standing  room  only,  and  I  Uke 
for  my  guests  to  be  comfortable. 


NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    ON    THE 

JUDICIARY     IN     WILLIAMSBURG. 

VA. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
without  doubt  true  that  the  tone  set  at 
the  top  will  determine  the  course  and 
effectiveness  of  our  current  efforts  to  re- 
vitalize our  Judicial  system  and  restore 
a  respect  for  law  in  all  Americans. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  accompany 
President  Nixon— along   with  my  col- 
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leagues  from  the  great  State  of  Vir- 
ginia—Mr. Spong  and  Mr.  Byrd— to  Wil- 
liamsburg yesterday  and  to  be  present 
when  this  tone  was  firmly  established  at 
the  National  Conference  on  the  Judici- 


ary. 

This  conference,  which  is  still  under- 
way in  Williamsburg,  brings  together  ju- 
dicial personnel  of  appellate  and  trial 
courts,  prosecution  and  defense  coimsel, 
crime  commission  planning  officers,  bar 
association  representatives,  legislators, 
and  others  concerned  with  related  fields 
of  administration  of  justice.  They  come 
from  all  50  States  and  from  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  court  system. 

The  conference  was  called  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Virginia  Division  of 
Justice  and  Crime  Prevention,  and  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. 

Virginia's  Governor  Hoi  ton  performed 
well  as  official  and  personal  host 
throughout  the  meetings,  and  in  hospita- 
ble and  gracious  manner. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  all  those 
attending  the  conference  had  a  rare 
privilege  in  hearing  our  Chief  Executive 
and  the  Chief  Justice  state  in  clear  and 
unequivocal  terms  the  course  we  must 
take  if  we  are  to  restore  our  judicial  sys- 
tem to  the  high  position  which  it  must 
maintain  in  a  free  society  such  as  ours. 

The  course  ahead  for  reform  in  the 
Judiciary  was  charted  eloquently  by 
President  Nixon  in  his  address  which 
opened  the  conference,  and  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Warren  E. 
Burger,  in  his  address  this  morning. 

With  the  proper  foUowup,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  two  statements  and  this  con- 
ference can  become — as  Mr.  Burger  said 
so  well: 

One  of  the  most  Important  single  steps  in 
decades  for  Improvement  of  the  processes  of 

Justice. 

It  is  also  important  to  note,  in  order 
to  place  these  statements  in  the  proper 
context,  the  words  of  retired  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  who  is  chair- 
man o'  the  conference.  He  said  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Nixon  us  the  conference  key- 
noter in  itself  established  Mr.  Nixon  as 
the  Chief  Executive  who  has  gone  fur- 
ther than  any  other  in  helping  the  cause 
of  court  reform. 

The  President  demonstrated  his  acute 
understanding  of  our  Nation's  judicial 
problems.  He  pointed  out  that  the  courts 
will  remain  overcrowded  until  judges  are 
freed  of  their  heavy  administrative  bur- 
dens so  that  they  can  spend  more  tlmg" 
being  judges. 

He  recommended  that  we  search  for 
means  to  remove  from  the  courts  the 
burden  of  "victimless  crimes"  such  as 
traffic  and  petty  offenses,  so  that  more 
careful  and  prompt  consideration  can  be 
given  to  serious  crimes. 

He  supported  the  concept  of  a  research 
and  training  institution  for  State  and 
local  Judges  and  a  national  center  for 
State  courts — that  is  a  clearinghouse  for 
information  on  judicial  reforms.  He  also 
noted,  as  have  our  Chief  Justice  and 
many  of  us  in  this  body,  that  we  carmot 
allow  safeguards  for  the  accused  to  be- 


come so  elaborate  that  they  jeopardize 
the  effectiveness  of  the  system  itself. 

I  join  wholeheartedly  with  the  Chief 
Justice  in  the  hope,  as  he  stated  it,  that 
the  Williamsburg  conference — 

Will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  clooer  co- 
operation between  state  and  federal  Judges, 
and  closer  relationships  of  both,  with  local 
and  state  bar  associations  and  national 
groups. 

Mr.  Bui'ger  called  such  relationships 
"indispensable  to  genuine  progress." 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  ex- 
pressed similar  views.  He  said: 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  many  aspects 
of  the  American  Judicial  system  desperately 
need  reexamination  and  reform.  As  an  essen- 
tial mgredient  in  this  process,  searing  discus- 
sion must  take  place  between  concerned 
members  of  bench  and  bar  across  the  coun- 
try. The  National  Conference  on  the  Judici- 
ary should  provide  an  invaluable  forum  for 
this  purpose. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  all  of  us  who 
are  concerned  with  this  problem  in  the 
United  States  will  carefully  study  the 
profound  words  of  these  gentlemen  and 
aggressively  seize  every  opportunity 
available  to  translate  these  broad  guide- 
lines into  effective  action  at  every  level. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dresses by  the  President  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Text  of  an  Address  by  the  President 
As  one  who  has  practiced  law;  as  one 
who  deeply  believes  in  the  rule  of  law;  and 
as  one  who  now  holds  the  responsibility  for 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  honored  to  give  the  opening 
address  to  this  National  Conference  on  the 
Judiciary. 

It  Is  fitting  that  you  come  together  here 
In  Williamsburg.  Like  this  place,  your  meet- 
ing Is  historic.  Never  In  the  history  of  this 
Nation  has  there  been  such  a  gathering  of 
distinguished  men  of  the  Judicial  systems 
of  our  States.  I  salute  you  all  for  your  wUl- 
ingness  to  come  to  grips  with  the  need  for 
court  reform  and  modernization.  And  I  would 
like  to  salute  especially  the  man  who  has 
been  the  driving  force  for  court  reform;  a 
man  whose  zeal  for  reshaping  the  Judicial 
system  to  the  need  of  the  times  carries  on 
the  great  tradition  begun  by  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall — the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Warren  Burger. 

I  recall  that  when  I  took  my  bar  exam- 
ination m  New  Tork  City  a  few  years  ago, 
I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  separation  of  powers.  My  presence  here 
today  Indicates  in  no  way  an  erosion  of  that 
concept;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  come 
under  precedents  established  by  George 
Washington  and  John  Adams  who  both 
spoke  out  for  the  need  for  Judicial  reform. 
And  President  Lincoln.  In  his  first  annual 
message  to  the  Congress,  made  an  observa- 
tion that  Is  strikingly  current — that.  In  his 
words,  "the  coiintry  generally  has  outgrown 
our  present  judiciary  system." 

There  Is  also  a  Lincoln  story — an  authen- 
tic one — that  Illustrates  the  relationship  of 
the  Judicial  and  executive  branches.  When 
Confederate  forces  were  advancing  on  Wash- 
ington, President  Lincoln  went  to  observe 
the  battle  at  Port  Stevens.  It  was  his  only 
exposure  to  actual  gunfire  during  the  Civil 
War — and  he  climbed  up  on  a  parapet, 
against  the  advice  of  the  military  com- 
mander, to  see  what  was  going  on.  When,  not 


five  feet  from  the  President,  a  man  was  felled 
by  a  bullet,  a  young  Union  captain  shouted 
at  the  President:  "Get  down,  you  fool!" 
Lincoln  climbed  down  and  said  gratefully 
to  the  captain:  "I'm  glad  you  know  how  to 
talk  to  a  civilian." 

The  name  of  the  yoting  man  who  shouted 
"Get  down,  you  fool  I"  was  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  who  went  on  to  make  history  in  the 
law.  Prom  that  day  to  this,  there  has  never 
been  a  more  honest  and  heartfelt  remark 
made  to  the  head  of  the  executive  branch 
by  a  member  of  the  judicial  branch — though 
a  lot  of  Judges  over  the  years  must  have  felt 
the  same  way. 

Let  me  address  you  today  In  more 
temperate  words,  but  In  the  same  spirit  of 
candor. 

The  ptirpoee  of  this  conference  Is  "to  Im- 
prove the  process  of  Justice."  We  all  know 
how  urgent  the  need  Is  for  that  improvement 
at  both  the  State  and  Federal  level.  Inter- 
minable delays  In  civil  cases:  unconscion- 
able delays  in  criminal  cases;  inconsistent 
and  unfair  baU  impositions;  a  steadily  grow- 
ing backlog  of  work  that  threatens  to  make 
the  delays  worse  tomorrow  than  they  are 
today — all  this  concerns  everyone  who  wants 
to  see  Justice  done. 

Overcrowded  penal  Institutions;  unremit- 
ting pressure  on  Judges  and  prosecutors  to 
process  cases  by  plea  bargaining,  without  the 
safeguards  recently  set  forth  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association;  the  clogging  of  court 
calendars  with  Inappropriate  or  relatively 
unimportant  matters — all  this  sends  every- 
one m  the  system  of  Justice  home  at  night 
feeling  as  if  they  have  been  trying  to  brush 
back  a  flood  with  a  broom. 

Many  hardworking,  dedicated  Judges,  law- 
yers, penologists  and  law  enforcement  officials 
are  coming  to  this  conclusion:  A  system  of 
criminal  Justice  that  can  guarantee  neither 
a  speedy  trial  nor  a  safe  community  cannot 
excuse  its  failure  by  pointing  to  an  elaborate 
system  of  safeguards  for  the  accused.  Justice 
dictates  not  only  that  the  Innocent  man  go 
free,  but  that  the  guilty  be  punished  for  his 
crimes. 

When  the  average  citizen  comes  Into  court 
as  a  party  or  a  witness,  and  he  sees  that 
court  bogged  down  and  unable  to  function 
effectively,  he  wonders  how  this  was  per- 
mitted to  happen.  Who  is  to  blame?  Members 
of  the  bench  and  the  bar  are  not  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  congestion  of  Justice. 

The  Nation  has  turned  increasingly  to  the 
courts  to  cure  deep-seated  ills  of  our  so- 
ciety— and  the  courts  have  responded;  as  a 
result,  they  have  burdens  unknown  to  the 
legal  system  a  generation  ago.  In  addition, 
the  courts  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  rise 
in  crime — almost  150%  higher  In  one  decade, 
an  explosion  unparalleled  in  our  history. 

And  now  we  see  the  courts  being  turned 
to,  as  they  should  be,  to  enter  still  more 
fields — ^from  offenses  against  the  environ- 
ment to  new  facets  of  consumer  protection 
and  a  fresh  concern  for  small  claimants.  We 
know,  too,  that  the  court  system  has  added 
to  Its  own  workload  by  enlarging  the  rights 
of  the  accused,  providing  more  counsel  In 
order  to  protect  basic  liberties. 

Our  courts  are  overloaded  for  the  best  of 
reasons :  because  our  society  found  the  courts 
willing — and  partially  able — ^to  assume  the 
burden  of  Its  gravest  problems.  Throughout 
a  tumultuous  generation,  our  system  of  Jus- 
tice has  helped  America  Improve  herself: 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  now  for  America  to 
help  the  courts  Improve  our  system  of  Justice. 
But  If  we  limit  ourselves  to  calling  for 
more  Judges,  more  police,  more  lawyers  op- 
erating In  the  same  system,  we  will  prodtice 
more  backlogs,  more  delays,  more  litigation, 
more  Jails  and  more  criminals.  "More  of  the 
same"  Is  not  the  answer.  What  Is  needed  now 
is  genuine  reform — the  kind  of  change  that 
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requires  ImaglnaUon   and   daring,   that  de- 
mands a  focus  on  ultimate  goals. 

Tbe  ultimate  goal  of  changing  the  process 
of  Justice  Is  not  to  put  more  people  in  Jail 
or  merely  to  provide  a  faster  Qow  of  litiga- 
tion— It  Is  to  resolve  conflict  speedily  but 
fairly,  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  crUne  and 
violence,  to  relnstUl  a  respect  for  law  In  all 
our  people. 

The  watchword  of  my  own  administration 
has  been  reform.  As  we  have  undertaken  It 
In  many  fields,  this  Is  what  we  have  foiind. 
"Reform"  as  an  abstraction  is  something  tliat 
everybody  Is  for,  but  reform  as  a  specific  Is 
something  that  a  lot  of  people  are  against. 

A  good  example  of  this  can  be  found  in  the 
law:  Everyone  Is  for  a  "speedy  trial"  as  a 
constitutional  principle,  but  there  Is  a  good 
deal  of  resistance  to  a  speedy  trial  In  prac- 
tice. 

The  founders  of  this  nation  wrote  these 
words  Into  the  Bill  of  Rights:  "the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial."  The  word  "speedy"  was  nowhere 
modified  or  watered  down.  We  have  to  as- 
sume they  meant  exactly  what  they  said — 
a  speedy  trial. 

It  Is  not  an  Impossible  goal.  In  criminal 
cases  in  Great  Britain  today,  most  accused 
persons  are  brought  to  trial  within  60  days 
after  arrest.  Most  appeals  are  decided  with- 
in three  months  after  they  are  filed. 

But  here  In  the  United  States,  this  is  what 
we  see :  In  case  after  case,  the  delay  between 
arrest  and  trial  Is  far  too  long.  In  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  the  delay  Is  over  five 
months;  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  over  six 
months;  in  Chicago,  an  accxised  man  waits 
six  to  nine  months  before  his  case  comes 
up. 

In  case  after  case,  the  appeal  process  is 
misused — to  obstruct  rather  than  advance 
the  cause  of  Justice.  Throughout  the  State 
systems,  the  average  time  It  takes  to  process 
an  appeal  is  estimated  to  be  as  long  as  13 
months.  The  greater  the  delay  in  com- 
mencing a  trial,  or  retrial  reeultlng  from  an 
appeal,  the  greater  the  llkeUhood  that  wit- 
nesses will  be  unavailable  and  other  evidence 
difficult  to  preserve  and  present.  This  means 
the  failure  of  the  process  of  Justice. 

The  law's  delay  creates  ball  problems,  as 
well  as  overcrowded  Jails;  It  forces  Judges  to 
accept  pleas  of  guilty  to  leaser  offenses  Just 
to  proceea  the  caseload — to  "give  away  the 
courthouse  for  the  sake  of  the  calendar." 
Without  proper  safeguards,  this  can  turn  a 
court  of  Justice  Into  a  mill  of  Injustice. 

In  his  perceptive  message  on  'The  State  of 
the  PWeral  Judiciary,"  Chief  Justice  Burger 
makes  the  point  that  speedier  trials  would 
be  a  deterrent  to  crime.  I  am  certain  that  this 
holds  true  in  the  courts  of  all  Jurisdictions. 

Justice  delayed  Is  not  only  Justice  denied — 
it  Is  also  Justice  circumvented.  Justice  mock- 
ed, and  the  system  of  Justice  undermined. 

What  can  be  done  to  break  tbe  logjam  of 
justice  today,  to  ensure  the  right  to  a  speedy 
trial — and  to  enhance  respect  for  law?  We 
have  to  find  ways  to  clear  the  courts  of  the 
endless  stream  of  "viotimless  crimes"  that 
get  in  the  way  of  serious  consideration  of 
serious  crimes.  There  are  more  important 
matters  for  highly  akllled  Judges  and  pros- 
ecutors than  minor  traflic  offenses,  loitering 
and  drunkenness. 

We  should  open  our  eyes — as  the  medical 
profession  is  doing — to  the  use  of  parapro- 
fessionals  In  the  law.  Working  under  the 
supervision  of  trained  attorneys.  "para- 
Judges"  could  deal  with  many  of  the  essen- 
tially adriilnistratlve  matters  of  the  law,  free- 
ing the  Judge  to  do  what  only  he  can  do: 
to  Judge.  The  development  of  the  new  office 
of  magistrates  In  the  Federal  System  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  In  addition,  we 
should  take  advantage  of  many  technical 
advances,  such  as  electronic  Information  re- 
trieval, to  expedite  the  result  In  both  new 
and  traditional  areas  of  the  law. 
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But  new  efficiencies  alone,  important  as 
they  are.  are  not  enough  to  relnstlU  re- 
spect in  our  system  of  Justice.  A  courtroom 
must  be  a  place  where  a  fair  balance  miist 
be  struck  between  the  rights  of  society  and 
the  rights  of  the  Individual. 

We  all  know  how  tbe  drama  of  a  court- 
room often  lends  itself  to  exploitation,  and, 
whether  It  Is  deliberate  or  Inadvertent,  such 
exploitation  is  something  we  mtLst  all  be 
alert  to  prevent  All  too  often,  the  right  of 
the  accused  to  a  fair  trial  is  eroded  by  preju- 
dicial publicity.  We  must  never  forget  that 
a  primary  purpose  underlying  the  defend- 
ant's right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  Is 
to  prevent  star-chamber  proceedings,  and  not 
to  put  on  an  exciting  show  or  to  satisfy 
public  curiosity  at  the  expense  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

In  thU  regard,  I  strongly  agree  with  the 
Chief  Justice's  view  that  the  filming  of  Ju- 
dicial proceedings,  or  the  introduction  of  live 
television  to  the  courtroom,  would  be  a  mis- 
take. The  solemn  business  of  Justice  cannot 
be  subject  to  the  command  of  "lights, 
camera,  action." 

The  white  light  of  publicity  can  be  a  cruel 
glare,  often  damaging  to  the  Innocent  by- 
stander thrust  into  It,  and  doubly  damaging 
to  the  Innocent  victims  of  violence.  Here 
again  a  balance  must  be  struck:  The  right  of 
a  free  press  must  be  weighed  carefully 
against  an  individual's  right  to  privacy. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot:  Society  must  be  protected  from 
the  exploitation  of  the  courts  by  publicity- 
seekers.  Neither  the  rights  of  society  nor  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  being  protected 
when  a  court  tolerates  anyone's  abuse  of  the 
judicial  process.  When  a  court  becomes  a 
stage,  or  the  center  ring  of  a  circus,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  court.  The  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans are  grateful  to  those  Judges  who  InaUt 
on  order  In  their  courts  and  who  will  not  be 
biUlled  or  stampeded  by  those  who  hold  In 
contempt  all  this  nation's  Judicial  system 
stands  for. 

The  reasons  for  safeguarding  the  dignity 
of  the  courtroom  and  clearing  away  the  un- 
derbrush that  delays  the  process  of  Justice 
go  far  beyond  questions  of  taste  and  tradi- 
tion. They  go  to  the  central  Issue  confront- 
ing American  Justice  today. 

How  can  we  answer  the  need  for  more, 
and  more  effective,  access  to  the  courts  for 
the  resolution  of  large  and  small  contro- 
versies, and  the  protection  of  Individual  and 
community  Interests?  The  right  to  represen- 
tation by  counsel  and  the  prompt  disposition 
of  cases— advocacy  and  adjudication— are 
fundamental  rights  that  must  be  assured  to 
all  our  citizens. 

In  a  society  that  cherishes  change;  in  a 
society  that  enshrines  diversity  in  Its  con- 
stitution: In  a  system  of  Justice  that  pits 
one  adversary  against  another  to  find  the 
truth— there  will  always  be  conflict.  Taken 
to  the  street,  conflict  Is  a  destructive  force; 
taken  to  the  courts,  conflict  can  be  a  crea- 
tive force. 

What  can  be  done  to  make  certain  that 
chni  conflict  Is  resolved  in  the  peaceful  arena 
of  the  courtroom,  and  criminal  charges  lead 
to  Justice  for  both  the  accused  and  the  com- 
munity? The  charge  to  all  of  us  is  clear. 

We  must  make  it  possible  for  Judge  to 
spend  more  time  judging,  by  giving  them 
professional  help  for  administrative  tasks. 
We  must  change  the  criminal  court  system, 
and  provide  the  manpower — ^In  terms  of  court 
staffs,  prosecutors,  and  defense  counsel— to 
bring  about  speedier  trials  and  appeals. 

We  must  ensure  the  fundamental  civil 
right  of  every  American— the  right  to  be  se- 
cure m  his  home  and  on  the  streets.  We  must 
make  It  possible  for  the  civil  litigant  to  get  a 
hearing  on  his  case  in  the  same  year  be 
flies  It. 

We  must  make  It  possible  for  each  com- 
munity to  train  its  police  to  carry  out  tbelr 


duties,  using  the  most  modern  methods  of 
detection  and  crime  prevention.  We  must 
make  It  possible  for  the  convicted  criminal 
to  receive  constructive  training  while  In  con- 
finement. Instead  of  what  he  receives  now— 
an  advanced  course  In  crime. 

The  time  has  come  to  repudiate  once  and 
for  all  the  idea  that  prisons  are  warehouse! 
for  human  rubbish;  our  correctional  system* 
must  be  changed  to  make  them  places  that 
will  correct  and  educate.  And,  of  special  con- 
cern to  this  conference,  we  must  strengthen 
the  State  court  systems  to  enable  them  to 
fulfill  their  historic  role  as  the  tribunals  of 
Justice  nearest  and  most  responsive  to  the 
people. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  treat- 
ing the  process  of  Justice  as  a  matter  of  the 
highest  priority.  In  the  budget  for  the  coming 
year,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration  will  be  enabled  to  vigorously 
expand  Its  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Close  to  one  half  billion  dollars  a  year 
wUl  now  go  to  strengthen  local  efforts  to  re- 
form court  procedures,  police  methods  and 
correctional  action  and  other  related  needi. 
In  my  new  special  revenue  sharing  proposal, 
law  enforcement  Is  an  area  that  receives  iti. 

creased  attention  and  greater  funding in  a 

way  that  permits  States  and  localities  to  de- 
termine their  own  priorities. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  the  only  Ameri- 
can city  under  direct  Federal  supervision, 
now  has  legislation  and  funding  which  re- 
organizes its  court  system,  provides  enough 
Judges  to  bring  accused  persons  to  trial 
promptly,  and  protects  the  public  against 
habitual  offenders.  We  hope  that  this  new  re- 
form legislation  may  serve  as  an  example  to 
other  conununlties  throughout  the  Nation. 

And  today  I  am  endorsing  the  concept  of 
a  suggestion  that  I  understand  Chief  Justice 
Burger  will  make  to  you  tomorrow:  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Center  for  State 
Courts. 

This  will  make  It  possible  for  State  courts 
to  conduct  research  Into  problems  of  proce- 
dure, administration  and  training  for  SUte 
and  local  judges  and  their  administrative 
personnel:  It  could  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  the  exchange  of  information  about  State 
court  problems  and  reforms.  A  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  along  these  lines  already  exists 
for  the  Federal  court  system  and  has  proven 
Its  worth;  the  time  is  overdue  for  State  courts 
to  have  such  a  facility  available.  I  will  look 
to  the  conferees  here  in  Williamsburg  to  as- 
sist In  making  recommendations  as  to  how 
best  to  create  such  a  center,  and  what  will 
he  needed  for  Its  initial  funding. 

The  executive  branch  will  continue  to  help 
ill  every  way.  but  the  primary  impetus  for  re- 
fDrming  and  improvlnp:  the  judicial  process 
should  come  from  within  the  system  itself. 
Yoor  presence  here  is  evidence  of  your  deep 
concern;  my  presence  here  bears  witness  to 
the  concern  of  all  the  American  people  re- 
i^ardless  of  party,  occupation,  race  or  eco- 
nomic condition,  for  the  overhaul  of  a  system 
of  Justice  that  has  been  neglected  too  long. 

I  began  my  remarks  by  referring  to  an 
episode  Involving  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  There  Is  another  remark  of  Holmes 
not  very  well  known,  that  reveals  an  Insight 
It  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  today. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  told  of  the  day  that 
he  drove  Justice  Holmes  to  a  Supreme  Court 
session  In  a  horsedrawn  carriage.  As  he 
dropped  the  Justice  off  In  front  of  the 
Capitol,  Learned  Hand  said,  "Well,  sir,  good- 
bye. Do  Jiastloel"  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  ttuTied 
and  said,  most  severely,  "That  Is  not  my  Job. 
My  Job  Is  to  play  the  game  according  to  the 
rules." 

The  point  of  that  remark,  and  the  reason 
that  Learned  Hand  repeated  it  after  he  had 
reached  the  pinnacle  of  respect  In  our  pro- 
fession, was  this:  Every  Judge,  every  attorney, 
every  policeman  wants  to  "do  Justice."  But 
the  only  way  that  can  be  accomplished,  the 
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only  way  Justice  can  truly  be  done  In  any 
society,  is  for  each  member  of  that  society  to 
suhject  himself  to  the  rule  of  law — neither 
to  set  himself  above  the  law  iu  the  name  of 
Justice,  nor  to  set  himself  outside  tbe  law  In 
the  name   of   Justice. 

We  shall  become  a  genuinely  Just  society 
only  by  'playing  the  game  according  to  the 
rules, "  and  when  the  rules  Isecome  outdated 
or  are  shown  to  be  unfair,  by  lawfully  and 
peaceably  changing  tboee  rtilee. 

The  genius  of  our  system,  the  life  force  of 
tbe  American  Way,  is  our  ability  to  hold  fast 
to  the  rules  that  we  know  to  be  right  and  to 
change  the  rules  that  we  see  to  be  wrong.  In 
tbst  regard,  we  would  all  do  well  to  remem- 
ber our  constitutional  roles:  for  tbe  legisla- 
tures, to  set  forth  the  rules;  for  the  Judiciary 
to  Interpret  them;  for  the  executive,  to  carry 
ihem  out. 

The  American  Revolution  did  not  end  two 
centuries  ago;  it  is  a  living  process.  It  must 
constantly  be  reexamined  and  reformed.  At 
one  and  the  the  same  time.  It  is  as  un- 
changing as  the  spirit  of  laws  and  as  chang- 
ing as  the  needs  of  our  people. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  headlines  are  made 
by  those  few  who  want  to  tear  down  our 
institutions,  by  those  who  say  they  defy  the 
law.  But  we  also  live  in  a  time  when  history 
is  made  by  those  who  are  willing  to  reform 
and  rebuild  our  institutions — and  that  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  those  who  respect 
the  law. 


Text  or  Address  by  Warsen  E.  BuBcxa 

Tbe  President's  appearance  here  yesterday 
and  perhaps  even  more  his  pledge  of  support 
for  our  efforts  makes  this  conference  unique 
and  gives  It  a  dimension  It  could  not  have 
without  the  support  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  United  States.  There  Is  nothing  very  new 
about  judges  and  lawyers  gathering  and 
agreeing  that  the  courts  are  In  trouble.  When 
the  President  places  the  prestige  and  power 
of  bis  office  behind  these  efforts  we  have 
cause  to  take  heart. 

We  have  here  today  a  cross-section  of  State 
and  Federal  Judges  and  of  State  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  authorities,  and  others  seek- 
ing to  avert  an  Impending  crisis  in  the  courts. 
The  only  counterpart  to  this  conference  In 
this  century  was  the  Attorney  General's  Con- 
ference on  Court  congestion  and  delay  con- 
vened by  Attorney  General  Herbert  Brownell 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago. 

Fifty  years  before  that  conference,  Roscoe 
Pound  had  warned  tbe  legal  profession  In 
the  strongest  terms  that  we  were  on  tlie 
threshold  of  a  crisis.  That  was  In  1S06.  Pe- 
riodically we  respond  and  experience  some 
relief  but  we  are  soon  overwhelmed  by  a  new 
tide  of  problems. 

Today  the  American  system  of  criminal 
justice  in  every  phase — the  police  function, 
tbe  prosecution  and  defense,  the  courts  and 
the  correctional  machinery — is  suffering  from 
s  aevere  case  of  deferred  maintenance.  By 
and  large,  this  Is  true  at  the  State,  local  and 
Federal  levels.  The  failure  of  our  machinery 
Is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  fully 
documented  by  Innumerable  studies  and 
surveys . 

As  a  consequence  of  this  deferred  main- 
tenance we  see 

First,  that  the  perpetrators  of  most 
criminal  acts  are  not  detected,  arrested  and 
brou^t  to  trial; 

Second,  those  who  are  apprehended  and 
charged  are  not  tried  promptly  because  we 
allow  unconscionable  delays  that  pervert 
both  the  right  of  the  defendant  and  the 
public  to  a  speedy  trial;  and 

Third,  the  convicted  persons  are  not  pun- 
ished promptly  after  conviction  because  of 
•lelay  in  the  appellate  process.  Finally,  even 
after  the  esd  of  Utlgatlon,  thoae  wbo  w« 
sentenced  to  confinement  are  not  corrected 
or  rehabilitated,  and  the  majority  of  them 


return  to  commit  new  crimes.  Tbe  primary 
reeponsiblUty  of  Judges,  of  course,  is  for 
the  operation  of  the  judicial  machinery  but 
this  does  not  mean  we  can  ignore  tbe  police 
function  or  the  shortcomings  of  tbe  correc- 
tional systems. 

At  each  of  these  three  stages  the  enforce- 
ment, the  trial,  the  correction — the  deferred 
maintenance  became  I4>parent  when  the  ma- 
chinery was  forced  to  carry  too  heavy  a  load. 
This  is  what  happens  to  any  machine  whether 
it  Is  an  Industrial  plant,  an  automobile  or 
a  dishwasher.  It  can  be  no  comfort  to  tis  that 
this  deferred  maintenance  crisis  is  shared  by 
others;  by  cities  and  in  housing,  in  the  fleld 
of  medical  care,  in  environmental  protection, 
and  many  other  fields.  All  of  these  problems 
are  Important,  but  the  administration  of 
Justice  Is  the  adhesive — the  very  glue — that 
keeps  the  parts  of  an  organized  society  from 
flying  apart.  Man  can  tolerate  many  short- 
comings of  his  existence,  but  a  civilized  so- 
ciety cannot  remain  so  without  an  adequate 
system  of  Justice,  and  by  that  I  mean  Justice 
in  Its  broadest  sense. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  civil  Justice — that 
is  the  resolution  of  cases  between  private 
citizens  or  between  citizens  and  government. 
This,  unhappily,  Is  becoming  the  stepchild 
of  the  law  as  criminal  Justice  once  was.  Most 
people  with  civil  claims,  particularly  those 
in  the  middle  economic  echelons,  who  can- 
not afford  the  heavy  costs  of  litigation  and 
who  cannot  qualify  lor  public  or  govern- 
ment-subsidized legal  assistance,  are  forced 
to  stand  by  in  frustration,  and  often  in  want, 
while  they  watch  the  passage  of  time  eat  up 
the  value  of  their  case.  The  public  has  been 
quiet  and  patient,  sensing  on  the  one  hand 
the  need  to  Improve  the  quality  of  criminal 
justice  but  also  experiencing  frustration  at 
the  inability  to  vindicate  private  claims  and 
rights. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  point 
where  this  quiet  and  patient  segment  of 
Americans  will  totally  lose  patience  with  the 
cumbersome  system  that  makes  people  wait 
two,  three,  four  or  more  years  to  dispose 
of  an  ordinary  civil  claims  while  they  witness 
flagrant  defiance  of  law  by  a  growing  number 
of  law-breakers  who  Jeopardize  cities  and 
towns  and  life  and  property  of  law-abiding 
people,  and  monopolize  the  courts  In  the 
process.  The  courts  must  be  enabled  to  take 
care  of  both  civil  and  criminal  litigants  with- 
out prejudice  or  neglect  of  either. 

This  Is  why  we  are  here  today. 

This  could  be  the  most  significant  Judicial 
meeting  in  our  time — depending  on  what  will 
each  of  us  do  when  we  return  to  the  dally 
tasks  we  have  temporarily  laid  aside  to  gather 
at  this  conference  let  me  suggest  some  of 
the  problem  areas  and  then  let  me  venture 
some  thoughts  on  what  we  might  try  to  do 
about  theib. 

There  are  many  areas  which  we  should 
study  and  consider,  and.  Indeed,  that  we 
must  consider  but  If  we  try  too  much  at  once 
we  may  fall  in  all  our  endeavors.  I  am 
thinking,  for  example,  of  substantive  prob- 
lems which  cry  out  for  reexamination.  In- 
cluding the  handling  of  personal  injury 
claims,  which  especially  clog  the  State 
courts:  the  need  to  ask  questions  about 
othst  areas  of  Jarlsdictian.  such  as  receiver- 
ships or  Insolvent  debtors,  the  adoption  of 
children,  land-Utle  registration  in  some 
States,  and  possibly  even  such  things  as  di- 
vorce jurisdiction  and  child-custody  matters. 
We  need  a  comprehensive  reexamination  of 
the  whole  basts  of  Jurisdiction  In  order  to 
eliminate  whenever  possible  all  matters 
which  may  be  better  administered  by  others 
so  as  to  restore  the  courts  to  tbelr  basic  func- 
tion of  dealing  with  cases  and  controversies. 

We  can  see  in  the  develc^ment  of  com- 
mon law  institutions  many  examples  of 
changing  Jurisdiction  and  evolution  of  new 
remedies.  I  suggest  no  specific  changes  but 
I  trust  It  will  not  be  regarded  as  subversive 


to  suggest  the  need  for  study  and  thought 
on  these  problems,  remembering  that  sub- 
jects once  conunltted  to  the  courts  are  now 
the  province  of  the  other  governmental 
bodies. 

The  common  law  tradition  teaches  that 
rights  and  remedies  are  never  fixed  or  static 
but  a  continuing  process  of  change  however 
slow.  For  example,  working  men  once  had 
either  no  rights  at  all  or  common  law  rights 
based  on  negligence  when  they  were  In- 
jured in  their  work.  The  deficiencies  of  the 
common  law  remedies  inspired  lawyers  to 
find  other  and  better  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  claims  of  Injured  workmen  and  no  one 
would  seriously  consider  turning  the  clock 
back  to  the  old  ways.  Large  area  of  regula- 
tory activity  was  once  Imposed  on  courts  bat 
for  the  greater  part  of  this  centiiry  that  has 
been  vested  In  a  wide  array  of  administrative 
and  ivgulatory  bodies  with  Umited  Judicial 
review. 

All  of  us  attending  this  conference  share 
and  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  great  com- 
mon law  tradition  that  underglrds  Amer- 
ican Jurisprudence  and  vlrtvuilly  all  as- 
pects of  our  procedure,  both  state  and  fed- 
eral. As  lawyers  and  judges  we  can  be  proud 
of  the  grenx  tradition  of  tbe  common  law 
and  even  have  a  pardonable  pride  in  ttie 
Improverments  and  developments  that  Amer- 
ican lawyers  and  Judges  have  added  to  it. 
We  do  not  disparage  or  undermine  the  com- 
mon law  when  we  consider  change  indeed, 
change  is  the  very  essence — the  very  heart — 
of  the  common  law  concept. 

psioamKS 

The  challenges  to  our  systems  of  Justice 
are  colossal  and  immediate,  and  we  must  as- 
sign priorities.  I  would  btgXn  by  giving  prior- 
ity to  methods  and  machinery,  to  procedure 
and  techniques,  to  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  Judicial  resources  even  over 
the  much-needed  reexamination  of  substan- 
tive legal  institutions  that  are  out  of  date. 
That  reexamination  is  important  but  it  Is  In- 
evitably a  long  range  undertaking  and  It  can 
wait 

I  have  said  before,  but  I  hope  It  will  bear 
repeating,  that  with  reference  to  methods 
and  procedure  we  may  be  carrying  con- 
tinuity and  tradition  too  far  when  we  see 
that  John  Adams,  Hamilton  or  Burr,  Jef- 
ferson or  Marshall,  reincarnated,  could  step 
Into  any  court  today  and  after  a  minimal 
briefing  on  procedure  and  updating  In  cer- 
tain areas  of  law,  try  a  case  with  the  best 
of  today's  lawyers.  Those  great  lawyers  of  the 
18th  and  19th  century  would  need  no  more 
than  a  hurried  briefing  and  a  Brooks'  Bros, 
suits.  They  would  not  even  need  a  hair 
cut.  given  the  styles  of  our  day. 

This  Is  not  necessarily  bad,  and  I  iK-opcee 
nothing  specific  on  how  we  should  change 
our  methods  of  resolving  conflicts  In  the 
courtroom.  But  I  do  know  this — and  so  does 
anyone  who  has  read  legal  history  and  read 
the  newspapers  In  recent  years — that  John 
Adams,  and  his  reincarnated  colleagues  at 
the  bar,  would  be  shocked  and  bewildered  at 
some  of  the  antics  and  spectacles  witnessed 
today  In  the  oourtrooms  of  America.  They 
would  be  as  shocked  and  baffled  as  are  a 
vast  number  of  contemporary  Americans  and 
friends  of  America  all  over  the  world.  They 
wotild  not  be  aMe  to  understand  why  so 
many  cases  take  weeks  or  months  to  try.  No 
one  could  explain  why  the  Jury  selection 
process,  for  example,  should  ItseU  become  a 
major  piece  of  litigation  consuming  days  or 
weeks.  Few  people  can  understand  it  and  the 
public  Is  beginning  to  ask  some  searching 
questions  on  tbe  subject. 

STATE-raDXiUL   COOPSRATION 

I  need  not  burden  this  well-informed  audi- 
ence on  the  subject  of  the  tension  and  the 
strains  existing  between  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral courts  In  recent  years.  Because  of  the 
existence  of  those  problems  and  the  reasons 
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underlying  them  I  urged  last  August,  at  the 
ABA  convention  In  St.  Louis,  that  the  chief 
justice  of  each  State  take  the  initiative  to 
create  an  informal  ad  hoc  State-Federal  Judi- 
cial council  in  each  State.  The  purpose,  of 
course,  was  to  have  these  Judges  meet  to- 
gether informally  to  develop  cooperation  to 
reduce  the  tensions  that  have  existed  In  re- 
cent years.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised,  even 
astonished,  at  the  speed  with  which  the  chief 
Justices  responded,  for  I  am  now  informed 
that  such  councils  are  in  actual  operation  In 
32  of  the  States.  Many  of  these  councils  have 
been  created  by  formal  order  of  the  State 
supreme  covirt.  I  atn  also  Informed  that  once 
the  channels  of  conununlcatlon  were  opened 
these  State  and  Federal  Judges  found  other 
areas  of  fruitful  cooperation  and  exchange  of 
ideas.  I  regard  this  development  of  such  im- 
portance that  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Conference  of  State  Chief  Justices 
and  to  Chief  Justice  Calvert  of  Texas,  its 
chairman. 

In  urging  the  cooperation  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Judges,  and  in  urging  the 
State  Judges  to  call  upon  the  State  bar 
associations  and  on  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, I  have  no  thought  whatever  that 
all  State  court  systems  or  all  Judges  be  cast 
in  one  mold.  Far  from  this,  have  an  abiding 
conviction  that  the  strength  of  our  entire 
system  In  this  country  and  the  essence  of 
true  federalism  lies  In  diversity  among  the 
States.  It  will  not  Impair  this  diversity.  I 
submit,  to  work  together  to  develop  effective 
post-conviction  remedies  for  example,  or 
common  standards  of  Judicial  administra- 
tion, common  standards  of  professional  con- 
duct for  lawyers,  and.  Indeed,  for  Judges. 
or  the  Improvement  In  the  method  of  selec- 
tion, the  tenure,  and  compensation  of  judges. 

The  diversity  that  has  existed  In  our  sys- 
tem and  the  Innovatlveness  of  State  Judges 
accounts  for  many  of  the  great  improvements 
that  the  Federal  system  has  adopted  from 
the  States.  One  of  the  most  crucial  is  In  the 
developing  area  of  using  trained  court  ad- 
ministrators or  executives  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  courts.  The  States  have  been 
a  whole  generation  ahead  of  the  Federal 
system  In  this  matter.  When  we  sought  to 
create  the  Institute  of  Court  Management 
in  1969  the  first  step  was  to  call  on  State 
court  administrators  for  guidance  and  advice. 

Whatever  changes  we  make,  we  should 
never  forget  that  under  our  federal  system, 
the  basic  structure  of  the  courts  of  this 
country  contemplated  that  State  courts 
would  deal  with  local  matters  while  Federal 
courts  would  serve  a  limited  and  narrow 
function.  I  hope  we  will  never  become  so 
bigoted  as  to  think  that  State  Judges  are 
any  less  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  than  other  judges  and 
lawyers. 

STANDARDS    OP    ADMINISTaATION 

I  do  not  especially  like  phrase  like  "man- 
agement of  Judicial  resources,"  or  "maxi- 
mum utilization  of  judge  power."  They  seem 
stilted  to  me  as  they  do  to  most  lawyers  and 
Judges.  But  these  phrases  are  simply  "short- 
hand" and  If  we  accept  them  as  such  they 
become  tolerable.  The  Important  thing  Is  the 
concept  underlying  these  "shorthand"  terms. 
Every  profession  and  every  area  of  human 
activity  has  had  to  grapple  with  the  hard 
realities  behind  the  shorthand.  The  differ- 
ence is  Judges  and  lawyers  have  lagged  for 
behind  the  rest.  I  do  not  suggest  that  Justice 
can  ever  t>ecome  automated  or  that  produc- 
tion-line processes  are  adaptable  to  courts. 
Other  professions  have  devised  new  ways  to 
Increase  their  productivity  without  loss  of 
quality  and  we  must  do  so. 

In  terms  of  methods,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment the  flow  of  papers — and  we  know  the 
business  of  courts  depends  on  the  flow  of 
papers — most  courts  have  changed  very  little 
fundamentally  In  a  hundred  years  or  more. 


I  know  of  no  comprehensive  surveys,  but  spot 
checks  have  shown  for  example  that  the 
ancient  ledger  type  of  record  t>ooks,  sixteen 
or  eighteen  Inches  wide,  twenty-four  or 
tweuly-six  inches  high,  and  four  inches  thick 
are  still  used  in  a  very  large  number  of 
courts  and  these  cumbersome  books,  hazard- 
ous to  handle,  still  call  for  longhand  entries 
concerning  cases.  I  mention  this  only  as  one 
symptom  of  our  tendency  to  cling  to  old 
ways.  We  know  that  banks,  factories,  depart- 
ment stores,  hospitals  and  many  government 
agencies  have  cast  off  anachronisms  of  this 
kind. 

With  relatively  few  exceptions,  we  still 
call  Jurors  as  in  the  past.  We  still  herd  them 
into  a  common  room  In  numbers  often  double 
the  real  need  because  of  obsolete  concepts  of 
arranging  and  managing  their  use.  This 
process  is  often  complicated  by  the  unreg- 
ulated arbitrariness  of  a  handful  of  Judges, 
for  example,  who  demand  more  Jin-ors  than 
they  can  possibly  use  to  be  allocated  each 
day  for  their  exclusive  use.  There  Is  al- 
most a  total  absence  of  even  the  most  primi- 
tive techniques  in  predicting  the  need  for 
jurors  Just  as  there  is  a  large  vacuum  in  the 
standards  and  procedures  to  coordinate  the 
steps  of  bringing  a  case  and  all  of  its  com- 
ponents— the  lawyers,  witnesses,  experts. 
Jurors  and  court  staff — to  the  same  place  at 
the  same  time. 

Happily,  a  very  distinguished  comnUttee 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  under  the 
chairmanship  of  J\idge  Freedman  of  the 
United  States  Coiut,  of  Appeals  of  the  third 
circuit  Is  now  launching  a  comprehensive 
program  of  bringing  up  to  date  the  minimum 
standards  of  judicial  administration. 

Independent  of  what  we  do  in  the  court- 
room Itself,  we  need  careful  study  to  make 
sx.re  that  every  case  which  reaches  the  court- 
room stage  is  there  only  after  every  possibility 
of  settlement  has  been  exhausted.  Those 
parties  who  Impose  upon  the  judicial  process 
and  clog  its  functioning  by  carrying  the 
cases  through  Jury  selection  before  making 
a  settlement  which  coiild  have  been  made 
earlier  should  be  subject  to  the  risk  of  a  very 
substantial  discretionary  cost  assessment  at 
the  hands  of  the  trial  Judge  who  can  evaluate 
these  abuses  of  the  system.  Someone  must 
remind  the  bar  and  the  public  of  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  a  trial. 

COUBT  KXECUrrVK   OFFICXRS 

As  litigation  has  grown  and  multiple- 
judge  courts  have  steadily  enlarged,  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  old  equipment  and  old 
methods  has  brought  about  a  virtual  break- 
down in  many  places  and  a  slowdown  every- 
where in  the  efficiency  and  fimctlonlng  of 
courts.  The  Judicial  system  and  all  its  com- 
ponents have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
stresses  and  strains  as  hospitals  and  other 
enterprises.  The  difference  Is  that,  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  doctors  and  nurses  recog- 
nized the  Importance  of  system  and  manage- 
ment in  order  to  deliver  to  the  patients  ade- 
quate medical  care  this  resiUted,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  on  other  occasions,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  hospital  administrators  and  to- 
day there  is  no  hospital  of  any  size  in  this 
country  without  a  trained  hospital  admin- 
istrator who  is  the  chief  executive  officer 
dealing  with  the  management  and  etOcient 
utilization  of  all  the  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion. Courts  and  Judges  have,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, not  responded  in  this  way.  To  some 
extent.  Imaginative  and  resourceful  Judges 
and  cotirt  clerks  have  moved  partially  Into 
the  vacuum,  but  the  function  of  a  clerk  and 
the  function  of  a  court  executive  are  very 
different,  and  a  court  clerk  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  both  functions. 

From  the  day  I  took  office,  twenty-one 
months  ago,  this  seemed  to  me  the  most 
pressing  need  of  the  courts  of  this  country, 
imd  particularly  so  in  my  area  of  responel- 
blllty,  the  Federal  courts.  The  first  step  I 


took  was  to  help  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
facility  to  train  executives  and  I  requested 
the  American  Bar  Association  to  take  the 
leadership  in  accomplishing  this.  That  as- 
sociation did  so  with  the  American  Judicature 
society  and  the  institute  of  Judicial  admin- 
istration as  co-sponsors,  together  the; 
created  the  institute  of  court  management 
at  the  University  of  Denver  Law  School.  That 
institute  has  now  graduated  the  first  group 
of  trainees  with  an  intensive  full-time  course 
over  a  period  of  six  months  Including  actual 
field  training  in  the  various  courts.  It  will 
train  two  additional  classes  this  year.  TUe 
is  not  a  Federal  facility  and  Indeed  I  expect 
most  of  Its  output  will  go  to  State  court  syg- 
tems. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Congress  has  taiken 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  a  gen- 
eration in  the  administration  of  Justice  by 
providing  for  a  court  executive  in  each  of 
the  eleven  Federal  circuits.  The  court  execu- 
tive will  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Judicial  council  of  each  circuit.  I  need  not 
say,  surely,  to  an  audience  Including  so  many 
chief  Judges  and  administrative  Judges,  that 
this  will  not  only  relieve  Judges  to  perform 
their  basic  Judicial  functions  but  it  will  pro- 
vide a  person  who  will,  in  time,  be  able  to 
develop  new  methods  and  new  processes, 
which  busy  judges  could  not  do  In  the  past. 

The  function  of  a  court  executive  is  some- 
thing none  of  us  really  knows  very  much 
about.  There  are  only  a  handful  of  court 
administrators  or  executives  in  this  country 
and  up  to  1970  they  are  all  self-taught.  The 
few  who  were  in  being  were,  in  the  State 
courts  and  we  called  upon  them  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  faculty  for  the  new 
Court  Management  Institute.  The  concept  of 
court  executive  or  court  administrator  will 
have  its  detractors  but  I  predict  they  will 
not  be  heard  for  very  long.  The  history  books 
tell  us  how  the  admirals  react'Jd  when  Gen- 
eral William  Mitchell  insisted  that  an  air- 
plane could  sink  a  battleship. 

The  desperate  need  for  court  executive  offi- 
cers does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  will  require 
great  patience  and  Industrious  homework 
on  the  part  of  judges  and  chief  Judges  to 
learn  to  utilize  these  officers  for  their  courts. 

RULEMAKING  POWER 

A  great  many  of  the  infirmlUes  in  our 
procedures  could  be  cured  If  judges  had  broad 
rulemaking  power  and  exercised  that  power. 
The  best  example  of  this  was  given  a  genera- 
tion ago  in  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure and  later  In  the  Criminal  and  Appel- 
late Procedure  Rules. 

For  the  past  30  years  or  more  State  legis- 
latures, like  the  Congress,  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  multitude  of  new  problems 
and  it  Is  Increasingly  difficult  to  get  their 
attention  on  mundane  subjects  like  rules  of 
procedure  and  other  Internal  matters  of  the 
courts.  In  addition,  judges,  by  and  large,  have 
been  under  Increasing  pressure  of  their  own 
dally  work  and  have  not  brought  these  mat- 
ters to  the  attention  of  legislators. 

The  rulemaking  process  as  developed  lu 
this  country  beginning  36  years  ago  is  the 
best  solution  yet  developed  for  sound  proce- 
dural change.  Since  It  Is  a  cooperative  process 
Involving  not  only  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches  officially,  but  lawyers,  judges  and 
law  professors.  It  can  synthesize  the  best 
thinking  at  every  level. 

If  your  state  does  not  provide  for  rule- 
making power  comparable  to  that  vested 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
In  conjunction  with  Congress.  I  urge  you  to 
study  closely  the  potential  of  this  mechanism. 
In  Federal  habeas  corpus  review  of  State 
cases  It  could  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion In  recent  years.  Flexible  rulemaking 
processes  could  have  promptly  developed 
poet-convlctlon  remedy  procedures  to  bltmt 
the  Impact  of  the  imposition  of  Federal 
standards  on  the  States. 
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SELECTION,    TENTTBE,    AND    COMPENSATION 
or     JUDGES 

The  combined  experience  of  this  coun- 
try for  nearly  two  hundred  years  now,  with 
elective  judges  in  most  of  the  States  hold- 
ing office  for  limited  terms  and  Federal 
Judges  who  are  appointed  with  tenure,  af- 
fords a  basis  for  a  careful  reexamination  of 
the  whole  method  of  the  selection  of  judges. 
This  U  part  of  the  long  range  problem,  but 
it  deserves  some  mention.  The  aggregate  of 
two  centuries  of  experience  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  us  material  for  a  comprehen- 
sive reexamination  of  the  methods  of  se- 
lection and  the  tenure  of  State  Judges.  In 
saying  this,  I,  of  course,  intend  no  reflection 
whatever  on  those  State  systems  having 
elected  Judges  with  limited  terms  and  the 
many  splendid  Judges  In  those  States. 

The  fine  quaUty  of  judicial  work  of  State 
judges  is  in  spite  of.  not  because  of,  the 
method  of  selection. 

The  election  of  Judges  for  limited  terms 
is  a  subject  on  which  reasonable  men  can 
reasonably  have  different  views.  Nevertheless 
the  very  nature  of  the  judicliU  function  calls 
for  some  comprehensive  sutdies  directed  to 
the  alternative  methods  developed  in  the 
last  generation  in  some  States.  Those  al- 
ternatives tend  to  preserve  the  virtues  of 
popular  choice  of  judges  and  at  the  same 
time  develop  a  high  degree  of  professional- 
ism, offering  an  inducement  for  competent 
lawyers  to  make  a  career  of  the  Bench. 

We  know  that  while  there  are  certain  pat- 
terns common  in  the  fifty  States  as  to  the 
selection  and  tenure  of  judges,  there  is  at 
the  same  time  a  wide  disparity  in  their 
compensation  in  such  States  as  New  York, 
California,  and  Illinois,  to  mention  but  three 
of  the  large  States,  the  compensation  of 
Judges  of  the  higher  courts  Is  as  much  as 
three  times  the  compensation  of  their  coun- 
terparts in  some  other  States  of  the  Union. 

As  lawyers  and  judges  we  know  that  the 
function  of  the  courts  In  a  small  State  Is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  function  of  the 
courts  In  the  larger  State.  The  size  of  the 
State  has  no  relationship  to  the  nature  of 
the  function,  the  degree  of  the  responsi- 
bility, and  the  degree  of  the  professional 
competence  called  for.  It  U,  therefore,  an 
anonaaly  for  a  wide  disparity  to  continue.  I 
do  not  suggest,  by  any  means,  that  there 
need  be  a  rigid,  uniform  standard  of  com- 
pensation or  tenure  for  all  the  States.  All 
I  suggest  is  that  the  judges  in  the  small 
States  are  performing  essentially  the  same 
function  as  that  of  their  brothers  in  a  large 
State,  and  the  conditions  of  their  service 
should  not  vary  excessively.  It  is  not  a  whole- 
some or  healthy  thing  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  to  have  the  highest  court  of 
a  geographically  large  and  economically 
powerful  State  receive  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  his  counterpart  a  few  hundred  miles 
away.  If  we  want  quality  justice  we  must 
pay  for  it. 

A  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  STATE  COURTS 

As  I  range  over  this  rather  wide  variety 
of  subjects  you  will  notice  that  in  many  in- 
stances I  have  been  obliged  to  refer  to  mat- 
ters of  common  or  general  knowledge  or  the 
result  of  spot  checks,  or  other  sources  not 
wholly  trustworthy.  This  suggests  strongly 
the  need  for  some  facility  that  will  acciunu- 
late  and  make  available  all  Information  nec- 
essary for  comprehensive  examination  of  the 
problems  of  the  judiciary  In  the  fifty  States. 
Recently  a  judicial  conference  developed  an 
accumulation  of  500  or  more  specific  prob- 
lems of  courts. 

Each  of  the  points  I  have  raised  in  the 
list  of  what  seem  to  me  some  of  the  urgent 
priorities  can  be  more  readily  treated  and 
with  better  solutions  there  is  a  pooling  of 
ideas  and  efforts  of  the  States. 


For  a  long  time  we  have  talked  of  the 
need  for  a  closer  exchange  and  closer  coopera- 
tion among  the  States  and  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  courts  on  judicial 
problems.  No  States  without  grave  problems 
in  the  administration  of  Justice.  The  prob- 
lems vary  chiefly  in  degree  from  those  States 
with  grave  troubles  to  those  on  the  thresh- 
old of  disaster  In  their  courts.  The  valuable 
work  of  the  National  College  of  Trial  Judges 
is  just  one  example  of  the  value  of  coopera- 
tive enterprise. 

We  now  have  in  this  country  a  great  fer- 
ment for  court  Improvement.  It  is  a  ferment 
that  has  been  gaining  momentum  slowly 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  More  recently, 
this  has  taken  on  a  new  thrust  and  force 
under  the  leadership  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  The  time  has  come,  and  I  sub- 
mit that  It  Is  here  and  now  at  this  confer- 
ence, to  make  the  initial  decision  and  bring 
Into  being  some  kind  of  national  clearing- 
house or  center  to  serve  all  the  States  and 
to  cooperate  with  all  the  agencies  seeking 
to  Improve  justice  at  every  level.  The  need 
is  great,  and  the  time  Is  now,  and  I  hope 
this  conference  will  consider  creating  a  work- 
ing committee  to  this  end — before  you 
adjoxirn.  I  know  that  you  will  do  many  im- 
portant things  while  you  are  here,  but  if 
you  do  no  more  than  latinch  this  much- 
needed  service  agency  for  the  State  courts, 
yovir  time  and  attendance  here  would  be 
justified. 

I  hope  that,  having  raised  this  long-dis- 
cussed subject  of  a  need  for  a  facility  to 
serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  service  agency 
for  the  States,  you  will  not  think  me  unduly 
presumptuous  If  I  make  some  specific  sug- 
gestions for  your  consideration. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the  States 
should  make  the  final  choices  and  the  final 
decisions.  In  offering  these  thoughts,  I  draw 
particularly  on  my  experience  in  the  twenty- 
one  months  I  have  been  in  my  present  office. 
I  now  see  the  legal  profession's  strongest 
voice,  the  American  Bar  Association,  from 
a  point  of  view  which  I  never  fully  appreci- 
ated in  my  years  of  private  practice  or  even 
In  the  period  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
court  of  appeals. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Is  a  force 
for  enormous,  almost  unlimited,  good  with 
respect  to  every  problem  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  It  Is  a  force  that  cannot 
be  directed  or  controlled  by  any  pcirtlcular 
group  or  any  selfish  Interest  because  it 
Includes  approximately  150,000  lawyers  and 
judges  and  law  professors  representing  1700 
State  and  local  bar  associations  and  other 
legal  groups.  Its  governing  body,  the  House 
of  Delegates,  represents  90%  of  all  the  prac- 
ticing lawyers  in  this  coimtry.  I  mention 
these  factors  because  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation Is  essentially  a  grass-roots  institu- 
tion whose  components  spring  from  the  80 
States.  The  facilities  and  power,  the  Infiu- 
ence  and  prestige  of  this  association,  are 
literally  on  the  door  step  of  every  State 
capital  through  the  State  Bar  Association, 
and  that  power  and  Infiuence  can  be  put  to 
work  in  terms  of  achieving  the  objectives  I 
have  suggested  to  you. 

My  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  in  shap- 
ing the  national  organization  or  center  to 
serve  all  the  States,  you  consider  calling 
primarily  on  this  great  association  and  its 
50  compKsnent  State  associations,  along  with 
other  groups  that  specialize  in  judicial  ad- 
ministration. There  are  additional  existing 
structures  representative  of  all  the  States 
and  a  cross  section  of  the  legal  profession. 
I  refer  now  to  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  the  Institute  of  judicial  administra- 
tion, the  conference  of  State  trial  judges, 
the  appellate  Judge  conference,  the  council 
of  State  governments,  and  the  conference  of 
chief  justices.  I  am  confident  there  will  be 


widespread  interest  In  the  formaUon  of  such 
a  group  as  this  but  it  will  take  Ume  to  mar- 
shal all  of  the  large  resources  necessary  to 
Its  accomplishment  as  a  means  to  an  end 
that  we  should  place  high  priority  on  changes 
in  our  methods  and  our  machinery.  The 
noblest  legal  principles  wlU  be  sterile  and 
meaningless  if  they  cannot  be  made  to  work. 
In  closing,  I  offer  the  full  cooperaUon  of 
my  own  office  and  the  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center  and  the  admlnistraUve 
office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts.  But  bear- 
ing in  mind  my  own  concepts  of  federalism 
I  will  participate  only  when  and  If  you  ask 
me  to  do  so. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  INTEREST  RATE 
LIMITATIONS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tuu- 
NEY) .  The  horn-  of  12  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, the  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.B.  4690,  to  Increase  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  in  Section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  be  equally 
charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  HJl.  4690,  provides 
for  3  major  changes  in  present  law.  First, 
it  increases  the  present  $395  billion  debt 
limitation  by  $35  billion,  to  a  level  of 
$430  bilhon.  Second,  a  limited  excep- 
tion— $10  billions  of  issues — is  made  in 
the  41/4 -percent-interest-rate  ceiling  on 
long-term  bonds.  Third,  new  issues  of 
Federal  obligations  are  to  be  available 
for  use  as  pajrment  of  Federal  tax  obliga- 
tions only  at  their  current  market  value, 
rather  than  at  their  face  value  as  has 
generally  been  true  in  the  past. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  is  the  same  as  that  passed  by 
the  House.  The  Finance  Committee 
recognized  that  it  was  important  for  the 
country  that  we  obtain  Em  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limitation  because  we 
will  be  very  close  to  the  limit  next  week. 
As  a  result,  we  concluded  that  it  was 
best  for  us  to  report  out  the  bill  without 
change. 

The  Treasury's  estimates  show  that 
unless  we  take  action,  the  present  $395 
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billion  temporary  debt  limit  will  not  be 
adequate  to  cover  the  amount  of  debt 
outstanding  sliortly  after  March  IS  of 
tliifi  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  SLsk.  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  Treasury  estimates  of 
March  12,  15,  16,  and  17— which  shows 
that  on  March  17  we  would  be  over  the 
limit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  esti- 
mates were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Treasubt    Estimatss    on    the    Debt    Limit 
(Friday,  March  12,  1971) 

Friday,  March  12,  $394.7  bUllon. 

Monday.  March  16,  9394.5  bUllon. 

Tuesday,  March  16,  •394.9  bllllou. 

Wednesday,  March  17,  over  the  limit. 

Non:  The  cash  balance  on  Friday,  March 
12,  la  expected  to  be  $4.3  bUllon.  The  cash 
balances  are  expected  to  continue  going 
down  through  Monday,  March  15,  but  to  rise 
atter  that  aa  tax  receipts  are  received. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  in  addition, 
on  June  30,  the  debt  limit  will  automa- 
tically drop  from  its  temporary  $395  bil- 
lion level  to  the  presently  authorized 
$380  billion  permanent  level.  Since  the 
debt  subject  to  limit  on  this  same  June 
30  date  is  expected  to  be  $396.5  billion, 
this  means  that  the  outstanding  debt 
would  be  $16.5  billion  in  excess  of  the 
ceiling  at  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

In  recognition  of  these  hard  facts,  the 
pending  bill  raises  the  temporary  debt 
limit  to  $430  billicm  from  its  present  level 
of  $395  billion.  This  increase  is  effective 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bUl 
untU  Jime  30. 1972.  The  bill  also  increases 
the  permanent  debt  limit  to  $400  billion 
from  its  present  level  of  $380  billion. 

The  increase  in  the  debt  limit  has  been 
kept  as  small  as  possible  to  avoid  encour- 
aging increased  spending.  In  fact,  the 
Treasury  asked  for  a  limitation  increase 
of  $40  billion,  but  the  level  provided  In 
the  bill  is  $5  biUion  below  this. 

According  to  Treasury  figures,  as  of 
June  30,  1971,  the  close  of  the  cuirent 
fiscal  year,  the  debt  subject  to  limit,  as- 
suming the  usual  $6  biUion  cash  balance, 
will  Eunoimt  to  $396.5  billion. 

To  this  amoimt,  we  must  add  a  $33.6 
billion  deficit  in  the  Federal  funds  budget 
which  is  expected  to  accumulate  from 
the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year  to 
June  15.  1972.  This  deficit  figure  will 
probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  be- 
cause it  is  substantially  above  the  $11.6 
blllicm  deficit  in  the  unified  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  However,  the  unified 
budget  cannot  be  used  for  purposes  of  the 
debt  ceiling  because  it  shows  only  the 
increase  in  the  debt  owed  to  the  public. 
Instead  we  must  use  the  Federal  fimds 
budget  which  also  shows  the  debt  owed 
to  the  trust  funds,  which  the  Grovem- 
ment  manages  in  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  funds  def- 
icit, we  must  take  into  account  the  peak 
deficit  for  the  year.  This  peak  deficit  of 
$33.6  billion  is  expected  to  be  reached 
on  Jime  15,  1972.  This  peaking  occurs 
at  that  time  because,  while  the  flow  of 
expenditures  is  relatively  even  over  the 


fiscal  year,  more  of  the  receipts  tend  to 
come  in  late  in  the  year. 

Other  items  that  are  added  to  arrive 
at  an  adequate  debt  limit  include  a  $3 
billion  allowance  for  contingencies  and 
a  $500  million  allowance  for  conceptual 
differences  between  the  expected  deficit 
in  the  Federal  fimds  budget  and  the  debt 
subject  to  limit. 

These  figures  will  give  vou  a  total  of 
$433.6  bilUon. 

The  fact  that  the  pending  bill  provides 
for  a  temporary  debt  limit  of  $430  bil- 
lion rather  than  the  $433.6  billion  is  an 
indication  of  how  conservative  the  com- 
mittee was  in  arriving  at  the  new  figure. 
We  set  the  debt  limit  at  $430  billion  be- 
cause we  believed  that  the  cash  balance 
could  be  held  to  $2.4  billion  on  June  15, 
1972.  instead  of  the  $6  billion  as  the 
Treasury  assumed.  A  $2.4  billion  cash 
balance  on  June  15,  1972,  is  reasonable 
since  this  is  within  the  range  of  the  cash 
balances  usually  exlstii^  at  this  date  in 
prior  years.  After  all,  the  Treasury  will 
still  have  available  an  extra  $3  billion  on 
that  date  to  cover  any  contingencies. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  there  are 
other  factors. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  there  are 
other  factors  which  make  me  suspect 
that  the  $430  billion  limit  actually  will 
not  be  adequate  for  the  entire  fiscal  year 
1972.  This  debt  limit  is  based  on  Treasury 
Department  estimates  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. However,  as  most  of  us  know, 
almost  every  year  actual  expenditures 
haue  a  way  of  being  higher  than  project- 
ed expenditures.  In  addition,  the  receipts 
estimated  by  the  Treasury  are  based  on 
a  much  higher  economic  level  than  most 
economists  believe  will  occur  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1971.  Our  staff,  for  example, 
estimates  that  receipts  for  fiscal  year 
1972  wUl  be  about  $6  bilUon  lower  than 
the  administration  estimates. 

These  factors  suggest  to  me  that  the 
actual  deficit  will  be  larger  than  is  pro- 
jected by  the  administration.  If  this  hap- 
pens, we  probably  will  have  to  reconsider 
the  limitation  about  this  time  next  year. 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  the  debt 
limitation,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  imder  any  Illu- 
sion as  to  what  will  happen  If  we  fail  to 
act.  The  Treasury  Department  would 
not  be  able  to  issue  any  new  Government 
obligations,  the  Treasury's  cash  balance 
would  be  exhausted  rapidly,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  compelled  to  delay  full 
payment  of  contract  obligations.  Govern- 
ment salaries,  various  loan  and  benefit 
programs,  and  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can- 
not permit  these  things  to  happen. 

The  debt  limit  in  this  bill  of  $430  bil- 
lion, of  course,  seems  very  large — the 
highest  limit  yet  proposed.  As  large  as 
it  is,  though,  we  need  to  ke^  it  in  per- 
spective by  comparing  it  with  the  gross 
national  product  and  the  total  of  private 
debt.  These  comparisons  show  us  that  the 
burden  of  the  debt  in  relation  to  our  eco- 
nomic capabilities  has  decreased  year- 
by-year. 

Since  the  «id  of  194fr— the  first  full 
year  after  the  end  of  World  War  n. 


gross  national  product  has  increased 
more  than  4  times,  from  $221.4  billion  to 
about  $1  trillion  at  the  end  of  1970  in 
that  same  period  of  time,  the  total  out- 
standing Federal  debt— which  includes 
the  debt  Issued  by  Federal  agencies— ha« 
risen  from  $261  billion  to  a  total  out- 
standing  of  $402  billion,  an  increase  of 
54  percent.  These  totals  show  the  out- 
standing Federal  debt  was  about  118  per- 
cent of  GNP  at  the  end  of  1946,  but  only 
about  40  percent  of  GNP  at  the  end  of 
1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabulation  showing  this  re- 
lationship be  printed  in  the  Recokd  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabida- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TABLE  l.-TOTAL  OUTSTANDING    FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
DEBT  RELATED  TO  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT,  194M9 

llnbilltoatofdaUersI 


Federal  (ftfci 
at  a  peroeni  ol 

End  01 

Grose  national 

Outstanding 

gross  nataoMi 

calendar  year 

product' 

Federal  debt 

prediKt 

1946 

221.4 

260.7 

117.8 

1947 

245.0 

257.6 

1C5  1 

1948 

261.2 

253.8 

97.2 

1949 

260.5 
311.2 

257.9 
257.8 

99.  U 
32.3 

1950 

1951 

338.2 

260.2 

76.!) 

1952 

361.0 

263.3 

74.3 

1953 

360.8 

276.0 

76.5 

1954 

379.8 

279.5 

73.6 

1955 

409.7 

282.2 

68.9 

1956 

433.2 

278.3 

44.2 

1957 

438.1 

278.1 

63.5 

1958 

469.2 

285.3 

60.8 

1959 

496.8 

296.5 

59.7 

1960 

503.4 

296.6 

58.  S 

1961 

542.8 

303.0 

55.8 

1962 

574.7 

311.3 

54.2 

1963 

611.8 

317.4 

51.9 

1964 

654.0 

327.0 

50.0 

1965 

719.2 

330.7 

46.0 

1966 

770.2 

343.3 

a.  6 

1967 

825.4 

364.  £ 

44.2 

1968 

899.5 

373.1 

41.6 

19«9... 

V  -  9S5.6 

382.0 

4a  I, 

I970(eatimate) 

.  i.ooao 

401.6 

40.2 

>  Implied  level  end  of  year,  calculated  as  the  averagt  ol  the 
4th  and  1st  calendar  quarters  at  seasonally  adiuttea  annuil 
rates  tot  the  years  1939  through  present.  Prior  to  1939,  averages 
ot  2  calendar  yeer  figures  are  used  as  the  best  approxlmatioo 
of  Dec.  31  levels. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Debt 
Analyais. 

Mr.  LONG.  When  we  compare  the  out- 
standing Federal  debt  with  the  growth 
in  the  debt  of  individuals,  corporations, 
and  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
period  from  1946  through  1969,  we  find 
the  debt  of  each  of  these  three  groups 
has  increased  over  800  percent.  In  con- 
trast. Federal  debt  during  the  same  pe- 
riod has  Increased  50  percent. 

These  comparisons  help  us  appreciate 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
more  careful  about  the  extent  to  which 
It  resorts  to  debt  in  order  to  finance  its 
operations  than  any  of  the  other  three 
major  groups  in  our  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tabulation  showing  the  re- 
lationship of  these  different  types  of  debt 
for  this  period  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  eis  follows: 
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T-         •     1 

Private 

ToUl 

SUtt 

and 

locai 

OutsUnd- 
ini  Fed- 
eral debt 
Cinclud- 
ing  Fed- 
eral 
agency 
issues) 

ToUl 

Percent 

Federal 

toUl 

Dec.  31 

Private 

> 
Total 

SUte 
and 
loal 

Outstand- 
ing Fed- 
eral debt 
(includ- 
ing Fed- 
eral 
agency 
iaseet) 

Total 

Percent 

Federal 

total 

Dec.  31 

Indi-       Corpo- 
vidual        rats  > 

Indi- 
vidual 

* 

IM     

59. 9         109. 3 
69.4         128.9 
80.6         139.4 
90.4         140.3 
104.3         167.7 

114.3  191.9 

129.4  202.9 
143.2         212.9 
157.2         217.6 
180.1         253.0 

195.5  277.3 

207.6  295.8 

169.2 
198.3 
220.0 
230.7 
272.0 
306.2 
332.3 
356.1 
374.8 
434.9 
472.8 
503.4 

16.1 
17.5 
19.6 
22.2 
25.3 
28.0 
31.0 
35.0 
40.2 
46.3 
50.1 
54.7 

260.7 
257.6 
253.8 
257.9 
257.8 
26a  2 
268.3 
276.0 
279.5 
282.2 
273.2 
278.1 

446.0 
473.4 
493.4 

510.8 
555.1 
594.4 
631.6 
667.1 
694.5 
763.4 
801.2 
836.2 

58 
54 
51 
50 
46 
44 
42 
41 
40 
37 
35 
33 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

222.9 
245.0 
263.3 
284.8 
311.9 
345.8 
380.1 
416.1 
466.9 
480.6 
520.5 
555.1 

312.0 
341.4 
365.1 
391.5 
421.5 
457.1 
497.3 
551.9 
617.3 
664.4 
754.0 
861.0 

534.9 

586.4 

628.4 

676.3 

733.4 

802.2 

877.4 

968.0 

1,084.2 

1,145.0 

1,274.5 

1, 416. 1 

60.4 

66.6 

72.0 

77.6 

83.4 

89.; 

95.5 

103.1 

109.4 

117.4 

127.7 

137.0 

286.3 
296.5 
296.6 
303.0 
311.3 
317.4 
327.0 
330.7 
343.3 
364.8 
373.1 
382.0 

880.6 
949.5 
997.0 
1,056.9 
1, 128. 1 
1.209.1 
1,299.9 
1,401.8 
1,536.9 
1,627.2 
1,775.3 
1,935.1 

32 

1947 

31 

)9lt       

30 

]949         

29 

1950       

28 

1951       

26 

1952     

25 

1953       

24 

1954     

22 

1955       

22 

195C    

21 

1957 

20 

I  Includes  debt  of  federally  sponsored  agencies  excluded  from  the  Budget  which  amounted  to 
(700,000.000 on  Dec.  31, 1947;  $9,000,000,000 on  Dec.  31,  1967 ;  and  $21.500,000,000 on  Dec.  31, 1968. 


Source:  Commerce  and  Treasury  Departnents. 


Mr.  LONG.  I  want  to  turn  now  to  the 
changes  made  by  the  bill  in  the  interest 
rate  limitation  on  long-term  Govern- 
ment bonds.  Basically,  this  provision  is 
designed  to  give  the  Treasury  greater 
flexibility  in  issuing  long-term  and 
short-term  debt.  I  want  to  make  clear 
at  the  outset  that  I  initially  had  mixed 
feelings  about  this  provision.  However, 
we  approved  this  provision  because,  after 
careful  consideration,  we  concluded  that 
the  limited  exception  to  the  interest  rate 
limitation  deserves  a  test. 

Let  me  give  you  the  details  of  this 
change.  Present  law  places  a  4 '/4 -per- 
cent Interest  ceiling  on  Government 
bonds  with  maturities  of  more  than  7 
years.  The  pending  bill  keeps  this  limi- 
tation as  a  general  limit  but  permits  the 
Treasury  Department  to  issue  up  to  $10 
billion  of  long-term  securities  without 
regard  to  this  ceiling. 

The  Treasury  Department  asked  for 
a  complete  elimination  of  the  ceiling,  but, 
as  I  have  said,  all  the  bill  before  us  does 
Is  provide  a  limited  exception  to  the  41/4- 
percent  ceiling— $10  billion. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  fear  that  the  removal  or 
modification  of  the  interest  rate  ceiling 
will  result  in  increased  interest  rates.  In 
fact,  when  I  began  consideration  of  this 
bill  I  had  the  same  fear  and  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  other  Finance  Commit- 
tee members  did  too. 

Why,  then,  did  we  approve  this  pro- 
vision if  this  is  our  position  on  interest 
rates?  The  answer  is  that  the  Treasury 
made  an  impressive  case  to  the  effect 
that  the  introduction  of  some  fiexibiUty 
in  the  Interest  rate  limitation  could  well 
bring  down  the  overall  interest  rate  paid 
Ml  the  public  debt  by  making  it  possible 
to  manage  the  public  debt  more  ef- 
ficiently. 

Secretary  Connally  told  us  that  the 
present  41/4 -percent  ceiling  has  not  kept 
interest  rates  down.  He  also  said  this 
celling  has  not  reduced  the  Govern- 
ment's overall  interest  costs.  It  has 
merely  forced  the  Treasury  to  concen- 
trate Its  financing  in  short-term  securi- 
ties which  are  not  subject  to  the  interest 
rate  limitation.  As  a  result,  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  Issue  short-term  securities 
even  during  the  tight  money  period  when 
the  short-term  rate  was  higher  than  the 
long-term  rate.  Even  when  the  short- 
tenn  rate  is  lower  than  the  long-term 
rate  with  the  heavy  proportion  of  short- 
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term  debt  we  have,  it  may  pay,  in  terms 
of  interest  cost  savings,  to  use  long- 
term  financing.  This  is  true  where  a 
limited  amoimt  of  long-term  financing, 
instead  of  short-term  financing,  prevents 
a  rise  in  interest  rates,  which  would 
otherwise  apply  to  much  larger  Issues  of 
short-term  debt. 

So  the  present  rigid  4^4 -percent  ceil- 
ing, no  matter  what  its  objectives,  may 
have  bad  results:  Instead  of  lowering 
overall  interest  rates  it  may  raise  them. 
Instead  of  cutting  the  Government's  in- 
terest costs,  it  may  increase  these  costs. 

Secretary  Connally  also  told  us  that 
the  present  interest  ceiling  has  grave  ef- 
fects on  the  management  of  the  public 
debt.  In  Jime  of  1965,  the  average  matu- 
rity of  the  public  debt  was  5  years  and  9 
months.  At  the  end  of  January,  this 
year,  the  average  maturity  of  the  public 
debt  was  only  3  years  and  4  months.  This 
shortening  of  the  maturity  period  is  the 
result  of  being  forced,  more  and  more, 
into  short-term  financing.  The  shorter 
maturity  of  our  debt  makes  it  necessary 
to  rollover  this  debt  more  and  more  fre- 
quently, to  refinance  the  securities  as 
they  mature.  This  means  the  Treasury 
must  enter,  and  therefore  disturb,  the 
market  at  shorter  and  shorter  intervals. 
Often,  in  this  case,  the  refinancing  must 
occur  when  others  are  also  going  heav- 
ily into  the  financial  markets. 

In  recent  years  the  emphasis  on  short- 
term  Government  financing  has  dammed 
up  the  flow  of  fimds  for  housing.  It  has 
diverted  funds  from  savings  institutions 
to  short-term  Government  obligations — 
funds  which  normally  make  capital 
available  for  homebuildhig. 

The  open  market  operations  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  also  have  been 
made  more  difScult  by  the  fact  that  the 
maturity  of  the  debt  requires  large  and 
frequent  financing. 

As  I  explored  the  case  for  flexibility 
in  the  interest  rate  celling,  I  was  per- 
suaded that  the  case  Is  a  good  one  for  a 
limited  test.  Essentially,  what  the  bill 
does  Is  give  the  Treasury  a  chance  to 
prove  its  case  with  a  limited  amount  of 
long-term  debt.  Then,  at  a  later  date,  we 
can  review  how  successful  it  was  and  see 
whether  or  not  additional  authority  of 
this  type  should  be  granted.  We  owe  it 
to  the  public  to  let  the  Treasury  demon- 
strate, if  it  can,  that  it  can  issue  long- 
term  debt  with  a  favorable  impact  on 


debt  management,  on  interest  rates,  and 
on  the  economy. 

Finally,  let  me  tiuTi  to  the  third  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  sent  to  us  by  the  House. 
This  provision  eliminates,  for  the  future, 
a  tax  loophole  which  has  been  subject  to 
considerable  criticism.  Under  present  law, 
it  is  possible  to  use  Government  notes 
and  bonds  at  their  face  value  to  pay  Fed- 
eral tax  liabilities.  Generally,  although 
not  always,  the  prsMrtice  is  associated  with 
the  estate  tax.  The  advantage  lies  In 
using  Federal  securities  whose  market 
value  is  much  less  than  their  face  value 
to  pay  Federal  taxes  based  on  the  obli- 
gations' face  value  rather  than  at  their 
lower  current  market  price. 

For  example,  an  individual  or  his  tax 
planner  may  be  able  to  purchase  a  Gov- 
ernment security  having  a  face  vtdue  of 
$100  for  $75  if  it  bears  an  interest  rate 
which  is  too  low  in  today's  market.  Later, 
his  estate  tax  can  be  paid  with  these 
bonds  treating  them  as  if  they  were 
worth  $100  instead  of  the  $75  which  is 
their  actual  value. 

The  provision  in  the  bill  before  us  does 
not,  in  any  way,  affect  this  advantage 
for  any  existing  Federal  securities  since 
to  do  so  would  interfere  with  existing 
contractual  rights.  However,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  securities  issued  after  March 
3,  1971,  cannot  be  used  to  pay  Federal 
taxes  in  an  sunount  above  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  obligation  at  the  time  It  is 
presented  for  payment.  This  means  that 
those  who  have  purchased  securities 
which  are  selling  below  their  face  value 
will  not  be  affected  by  this  provision.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  since  there  is  a  large 
volume  of  securities  already  outstanding 
which  are  selling  below  their  face  value, 
taxpayers  will,  for  some  time  to  come,  be 
able  to  use  existing  securities.  Only  as 
the  presently  outstanding  securities  ma- 
ture and  are  retired  will  this  loophole  be 
completely  eliminated.  As  a  result,  the 
effect  of  this  provision  is  to  gradually 
phase  out  this  tax  advantage  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  causing  very  little,  if  any, 
disruption  to  current  tax  planning. 

There  is  one  minor  exception  to  this 
new  prohibition.  It  does  not  apply  to 
Treasury  bills  issued  for  less  than  a  year. 
In  tlie  case  of  Treasury  bills,  the  discount 
is  very  minor  and  the  advantage  is  not 
for  more  than  6  days  of  interest.  If  we 
were  to  deny  the  use  of  these  bills  for 
tax  payments  before  maturity,  it  would 
create  financing  problems  for  the  Treas- 
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ury.  They  pennit  the  use  of  Treasury 
bills  to  pay  taxes  in  order  to  even  out  the 
flow  of  cash  into  the  Treasury.  The 
Treasury  receives  large  tax  payments 
after  the  15th  of  March,  April,  and  June 
in  the  period  between  the  15  th  and  2  2d  of 
these  months.  The  purchase  of  bills 
which  mature  on  the  22d  of  these  months 
before  the  tax  due  dates,  in  effect,  means 
the  Treasury  receives  the  cash  earlier 
Eind  has  a  smoother  cash  flow. 

In  any  event,  since  the  bUls  are  auc- 
tioned off  in  the  market,  and  since  about 


one-quarter  of  them  are  used  for  pay- 
ment of  tax,  it  would  appear  that  this 
6-day  shorter  maturity  period  undoubt- 
edly Is  a  factor  taken  into  account  by 
bidders  in  arriving  at  the  market  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  informed  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  announced,  that  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


pro- 


The   assistant   legislative   clerk 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  II — AMENDMENTS  TO  THB  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

INCREASE    IM   OLO-AOK,  STTBVIVOBS,   AND  DISABIL- 
ITY INSURANCE  BENEFTTS 

SEC.  201.  (a)  Section  216(a)  of  the  SocUl 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 


"TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 


"1 

II 

III 

IV 
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- 
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30.37 
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142 
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482 
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30.93 

31.36 

101.70 

147 

150 

111.90 
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200.30 
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406.20 
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103.00 

151 
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32.01 
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104.50 
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115.00 
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202.80 

493 

496 
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32.61 

33.20 

105.80 

161 

164 

116.40 
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204.20 

497 

501 

224.70 

412.30 

33.21 
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502 
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414.50 

33.89 
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227.40 
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34.51 

35.00 

110.00 
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511 
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418.50 

35.01 

35.80 
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179 
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209.30 
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521 
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422.40 

36.41 

37.08 
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233. 10 
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37.09 
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41.77 
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183.60 

325.60 

671 

675 

28a  80 

491.40 

168.40 

371 

375 

185.30 

330.00 

676 

680 

281.80 

493.20 

169.80 

376 

379 

186.80 

33,3.60 

681 

685 

282.80 

494.90 

171.30 

380 

384 

188.50 

338.00 

686 

690 

283.80 

496.70 

172.50 

385 

389 

189.80 

342.40 

691 

695 

284.80 

498.40 

173.90 

390 

393 

191.30 

345.90 

696 

700 

285.80 

500.20 

175.40 

394 

398 

193.00 

350.30 

701 

705 

286.80 

501.90 

176.70 

399 

403 

194.40 

354.70 

706 

710 

287.10 

503.70 

178.20 

404 

407 

196.10 

358.20 

711 

715 

288.80 

505.40 

179.40 

408 

412 

197.40 

362.60 

716 

720 

289.80 

507.20 

180.70 

413 

417 

198.80 

367.00 

721 

725 

290.80 

508.90 

182.00 

418 

421 

200.20 

37150 

726 

730 

291.80 

51170 

183.40 

422 

426 

20L80 

374.90 

731 

735 

292.80 

512.40 

184.60 

427 

431 

203.10 

379.30 

736 

740 

293.80 

514.20 

185.90 

432 

436 

204.50 

383,70 

741 

745 

294.80 

515.90 

U7.30 

437 

440 

206.10 

385.50 

746 

750 

295.80 

517.70". 
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(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (Without  the  application  of  section 
2Q3(J)(1)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  Janu- 
ary 1971  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  of  such  Insured  Indi- 
vidual and  at  least  one  such  person  was  so 
entitled  for  December  1970  on  the  basis  of 
such  wages  and  self-employment  Income, 
such  total  of  benefits  for  January  1971  or  any 
subsequent  month  shall  not  be  reduced  to 
less  than  the  larger  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multlpljrtng  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  this  title  (In- 
cluding this  subsection,  but  without  the 
^plication  of  section  222(b) ,  section  202 (q) , 
and  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this 
section),  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971, 
for  each  such  person  for  such  month,  by 
110  percent  and  raising  each  such  Increased 
amount.  If  It  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  $0.10; 
but  in  any  such  case  (1)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  l>ene&ts  after  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and  (11)  if  section  202(k) 
(2)  (A)  was  applicable  in  the  case  of  any 
such  benefits  for  January  1971,  and  ceases  to 
apply  after  such  month,  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  applied,  for  and 
after  the  month  in  which  section  202(k)  (2) 
(A)  ceases  to  apply,  as  though  paragraph  (1 ) 
had  not  t>eeu  applicable  to  such  total  of 
benefits  for  January  1971,  or". 

(c)  Section  215(b)  (4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  1969" 
each  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  1970". 

(d)  Section  215(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Primary  Insurance  Amount  Under  1969  Act 
"(c)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  II  of 
the  table  appearing  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  an  individual's  primary  insur- 
ance amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  law  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971. 
"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  or  section  223  before 
January  1971,  or  who  died  before  such 
month." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  December  1970  and 
with  respect  to  lump-sum  death  payments 
under  such  title  in  the  case  of  deaths  oc- 
curring after  December  1970. 

(f)  If  an  individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  Decemlaer  1970 
and  became  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  of  such  Act 
for  January  1971,  or  he  died  In  such  month, 
then,  for  purposes  of  section  215(a)(4)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (If  applicable!,  the 
amount  In  column  IV  of  the  table  appearing 
in  such  section  215(a)  for  such  Individual 
shall  be  the  amount  In  such  column  on  the 
line  on  which  In  column  II  appears  his  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  (as  determined 
under  section  215(c)  of  such  Act)  Instead 
of  the  amount  In  column  IV  equal  to  the 
primary  Insurance  amount  on  which  his  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefit  Is  based. 

INCREASE  IN  BEKETITS  FOR  CERTAIN 
INDlVroUALS  AGE  72   AND  OVER 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Section  227(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out    "$46"    and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof 


$48.30",  and  by  striking  out  "$23"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$24.20". 

C2)  Section  227(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$46"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$48.30". 

(b)(1)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$48.30". 

(2)  Section  228(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$48.30",  and  by  striking  out 
"$23"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$24.20". 

(3)  Section  228(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$23"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$24.20 '. 

(4)  Section  228(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$48.30". 

(5)  Section  228(c)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$23"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$24.20". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December  1970. 

LIBERALIZATION     Of    EARNINGS    TEST 

Sec.  203.  (a)  (1)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  (B) 
of  section  203(f)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "$140"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  203(h)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$140" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  203(f)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
subsection  (h) ,  an  Individual's  excess  earn- 
ings for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  his  earnings  for  such  year  in  excess  of  the 
product  of  $200  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
months  in  such  year.  The  excess  earnings  as 
derived  under  the  preceding  sentence.  If  not 
a  multiple  of  $1,  shall  be  reduced  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  1970. 

INCREASE    OF    EABNINGS    COUNTED    FOR    BEKEFIT 
AND    TAX    PURPOSES 

Sei.  204.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  209(a)(5)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and  prior  to  1972"  after  "1967". 

(B)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsec- 
tions of  this  section)  equal  to  $9,000  with 
respect  to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an 
individual  during  any  calendar  year  after 
1971,  Is  paid  to  such  Individual  during  any 
such  calendar  year;". 

(2)  (A)  Section  211(b)(1)(E)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  beginning 
prior  to  1972"  after  "1967",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  ":  or"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  tberaol 
";  and". 

(B)  Section  211(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  U  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagrai>h : 

"(F)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
1971,  (i)  $9,000,  minus  (11)  the  amount  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during 
the  taxable  year;  or". 

(3)  (A)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (11)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  1967"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "after  1967  and  be- 
fore 1972,  or  $9,000  In  the  case  of  a  calen- 
dar year  after  1971". 

(B)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (HI)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  1967"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "after  1967  and 
beginning  before  1972,  or  $9,020  In  the  case  of 
a  taxable  year  beginning  after  1971." 

(4)  Section  216(e)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  excess 
over  $7,800  In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1967"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
excees  over  $7,800  In  the  case  of  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1067  and  before  1972,  the  ex- 


cess over  $9,000  in  the  case  of  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1971". 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  1402(b)(1)(E)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Cktde  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self -employment  income)  la 
amended  by  inserting  "and  tjeginning  before 
1972"  after  "1967",  and  by  striking  out  "; 
or"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(B)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
1971,  (i)  $9,000,  minus  (11)  the  amount  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  Individual  during  the 
taxable  year;  or". 

(2)  Section  3131(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  wages)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$7,800"  each  place  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,000". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3122 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  service)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  (c)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$9,000". 

(4)  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
returns  in  the  case  of  governmental  em- 
ployees in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$7,800"  where  It  appears  in  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$9,000". 

(5)  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  Such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  prior  to  the  calendar 
year  1972"  after  "after  the  calendar  year 
1967"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  "exceed  $7,800"  the 
following:  "or  (E)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  year  1971,  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  him  during  such  year  exceed  $9,- 
000.";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  before  1972, 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  the 
first  $9,000  of  such  wages  received  in  such 
calendar  year  after  1971". 

(6)  Section  6413(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  In 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  $7,800  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1967"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

'$7,800  for  the  calendar  year  1968,  1969,  1970, 
or  1971,  or  $9,000  for  any  calendar  year  after 
1971". 

(7)  Section  6654(d)  (2)  (B)  (11)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  failure  by  individual  to 
pay  estimated  income  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$6,600"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$9,000". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (1)  and  (a)  (3)  (A) ,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  (except  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (7)  thereof),  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  paid  after  Decem- 
l>er  1971.  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)(2),  (a)(3)(B),  (b)(1),  and  (b)(7) 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1971.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  (4)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  calendar  years  after  1971. 

CHANCES    IN    TAX    SCHEDULES 

Sec.  205.  (a)(1)  Section  3101(a)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees 
for  purposes  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disa- 
bility Insurance)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  "  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975,  the 
rate  shall  be  5.0  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1976,  1977,  1978,  1979. 
and  1980,  the  rate  shall  be  5.3  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1980,  the  rate  shall  be  6.6  per- 
cent." 

(2)  Section  3111(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes 
of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
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tbe  end  oX  paragraph  (3)  aiad  by  strlUog 
out  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(4)  with  req>ect  to  wage*  pcad  during 
the  calendar  years  1973.  1974,  and  1S76,  the 
rate  shall  be  B.O  percent; 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  years  1976.  1977,  1978,  1979,  and 
1980,  the  rate  shall  be  6^  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31.  1980.  the  rate  shall  be  6.6  per- 
cent." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  (1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  December  31,  1971. 
The  remaining  amendments  made  by  this 
section  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  December  81.  1971. 

AIXOCATION     TO     DISABIUTT     INSXmAMO    TSU8T 
FUND 

SBC.  306.  Section  301(b)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  stnung  out  "and  (D)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "  (D) ";  and 

(3)  by  strllUng  out  "after  December  31, 
1969,  and  so  reported."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "after  December  31. 
1969.  and  before  January  1,  1973,  and  so  re- 
ported, (E)  1.10  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as 
so  defined)  paid  after  December  31,  1973, 
and  before  Janiiary  1,  1981.  and  so  rep<»ted, 
and  (P)  1.36  per  centum  of  the  wages  (as  so 
defined)  paid  after  December  31,  1980,  and  so 
reported,". 

BHOKT    TnXX 

Sxc.  307.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment is  a  simple  one:  it  incorporates 
those  provisions  of  last  year's  social  se- 
curity bill  providing  for  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  increase,  a  $100 
minimum  benefit,  an  increase  in  special 
payments  to  persons  72  and  over,  and  an 
increase  in  the  earnings  limitation  from 
$1,680  to  $2,400.  The  benefit  increase 
would  be  fully  paid  for  by  an  increase 
in  the  taxable  wage  base  from  $7,800  to 
$9,000.  and  by  slight  upward  adjustments 
in  the  tax  rates  after  1975. 

Senators  will  recall  that  last  year's 
social  security  bill  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  81  to  0.  Unfortimately,  the 
House  refused  to  go  to  conference  with 
us,  and  the  bill  died  despite  its  massive 
support  in  the  Senate,  liiis  year  I  have 
pleaded  for  the  House  to  move  the  social 
security  increase  so  we  can  promptly 
provide  higher  benefits  for  26  million 
people  and  help  them  meet  today's  high- 
er costs  of  living.  Unfortunately,  the 
House  has  not  responded. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  now  involved 
in  considering  not  only  a  10-percent  so- 
cial security  benefit  increase  but  also 
substantial  changes  in  the  welfare  law. 
I  can  say,  based  on  personal  experience 
last  year,  that  this  wlU  be  an  extensive 
and  time-consuming  process.  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  near  unanimity  that  we 
need  to  improve  our  present  welfare  sys- 
tem, but  I  believe  that  it  would  be  im- 
fortunate  Lf  we  were  to  let  months  go  by 
without  legislating  the  10-percent  social 
security  increase  which  was  approved  81 
to  0  by  the  Senate  last  year. 

Under  present  law  monthly  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  workers  retiring  at 


age  65  this  year  now  range  from  $64  to 
$193.70;  under  the  amendment  they 
would  range  from  $100  to  $213.10.  Bene- 
fits for  a  couple  today  average  $198  un- 
der present  law;  under  the  amendment 
the  average  benefit  would  be  increased 
to  $233.  For  a  widowed  mother  with  two 
children  the  average  benefit  under  pres- 
ent law  is  now  $295;  under  the  amend- 
ment it  would  be  $331.  The  benefit  in- 
crease would  mean  additional  benefit 
payments  of  $5  billion  in  the  first  12 
months. 

Under  present  law  also  special  pay- 
ments of  $46  a  month  for  an  individual, 
and  $69  for  a  couple  are  made  to  people 
age  72  and  over  who  have  not  worked 
under  the  Social  Security  Program  long 
enough  to  qualify  for  regular  cash  bene- 
fits. Under  my  amendment  these  pay- 
ments would  be  increased  to  $48.30  for  an 
individual  and  to  $72.50  for  a  couple. 

Another  important  provision  of  my 
amendment  would  make  significant 
changes  in  the  earnings  limitation  imder 
the  social  security  program.  First,  the 
amendment  would  increase  from  $1,680 
to  $2,400  the  amount  a  social  security 
beneficiary  may  earn  and  stUl  receive 
his  fuU  social  security  benefits  for  that 
year.  Second,  the  amendment  modifies 
the  treatment  of  earnings  above  the  ex- 
empt amoimt.  Under  present  law  each  $2 
earned  between  $1,680  and  $2,880  re- 
sults in  a  $1  reduction  in  benefits;  each 
dollar  earned  above  $2,880  reduces  ben- 
efits by  $1.  This  work  disincentive  would 
be  eliminated  imder  the  amendment 
which  would  provide  a  $1  reduction  for 
each  $2  earned  with  respect  to  all  earn- 
ings above  $2,400.  In  other  words,  the 
more  a  beneficiary  works  and  earns  the 
more  spendable  Income  he  would  have. 

My  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  10  percent  social  security  increase  be 
effective  retroactive  to  January  1,  1971. 

However,  even  If  my  amendment  were 
signed  into  law  today,  it  would  require 
several  months  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  process  the  benefit  in- 
crease. I  am  informed  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  that  If  the  Senate 
approves  my  amendment  today  and  the 
matter  is  acted  upon  quickly  by  the 
House,  the  benefit  increase  can  be  proc- 
essed in  time  to  be  included  In  the 
checks  mailed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
June.  If  final  action  on  my  amendment 
is  delayed  for  even  a  few  days,  however, 
26  million  beneficiaries  will  have  to  wait 
until  after  the  Fourth  of  July  before  they 
begin  receiving  the  Increased  benefits. 
This  is  why  I  urge  prompt  congressional 
action  in  ai^roving  the  benefit  increase 
even  though  it  is  retroactive. 

The  Congress  has  always  insured  that 
the  social  security  cash  benefit  programs 
are  fully  financed  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis.  My  amendment  will  continue  thlB 
practice. 

The  amendment  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  ceiling  on  taxable  and 
creditable  earnings  from  $7,800  to  $9,000, 
effective  beginning  January  1972.  This 
means  that  people  earning  $9,000  or 
more  will  pay  taxes  on  am  additional 
$1,200  of  earrungs.  But  it  will  also  mean 
that  they  will  be  credited  with  higher 
earnings  and  wUl  thus  be  eligible  for 
higher  benefits.  Thus,  the  increase  In 
taxable  wages  will  make  poesible  bene- 


fits that  are  more  reasonably  related  to 
the  actual  earnings  of  workers  at  higher 
earnings  levels.  If  the  base  were  to  r». 
main  unchanged,  more  and  more  work- 
ers would  have  earnings  above  the  cred- 
itable amount  and  their  benefit  protec- 
tion would  be  related  to  a  smaller  and 
smaller  part  of  their  full  earnings. 

My  amendment  would  also  make  ap. 
propriate  adjustment  in  the  tax  rates  for 
the  social  security  cash  benefit  programs 
to  assure  that  those  programs  remain 
actuarially  sound.  Specifically,  during 
calendar  years  1976  through  1980,  the 
rate  on  employers  and  employees  would 
be  fixed  at  5.3  percent  for  the  cash  por- 
tion of  the  social  security  program  u 
compared  to  the  5-percent  rate  sched- 
uled for  those  years  under  existing  law. 
With  respect  to  wages  received  in  1981 
and  thereafter,  the  rate  would  be  f^f4 
at  5.6  percent  on  employers  and  employ- 
ees as  compared  to  the  5 -percent  rate 
scheduled  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  26  million  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  ane  waiting  for  tbe 
Congress  to  act  on  this  measure  to  in- 
crease their  benefits  by  $5  billion.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pass  on  my  amendment 
quickly  so  that  we  may  not  keep  these 
26  million  beneficiaries  waiting  any 
longer. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  chairman  yield  at  this  j?olnt? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  congratulate  my 
distinguished  chairman  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  approve  of  It  wholeheart- 
edly. It  is  almost  identical  to  one  I  bad 
intended  to  offer.  This  amendment  em- 
bodies several  provisions  of  the  social 
security  bill  which  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  81  to  0  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
last  year. 

Many  of  our  retirees  living  on  modest 
social  security  benefits  are  in  extreme 
fljiancial  difflculties  due  to  Inflationary 
and  other  factors.  I  think  it  is  foolharc^ 
to  wait  several  more  months  to  consider 
legislation  of  this  character,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment 
unanimously  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  includes  a  pro- 
posed $100  minimum  in  the  social  se- 
curity structure. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  it  does.  May  I  say  that 
is  the  suggestion  that  was  first  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd  )  and  the  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  ^Mr.  Manstiild). 
The  Senator  may  recall  that  a  $100  mini- 
mum has  now  been  passed  twice  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  recalls  that.  He  also  recalls  that  In 
the  conference  committee  meeting  on  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  this  particular 
amendment  by  the  Senate  was  rejected 
very  forcibly  on  the  part  of  the  House 
membership  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee. It  is  my  recollection  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  the  House  conferees 
rejected  the  amendment  was  that  they 
indicated  that  research  showed  that  a 
great  many  of  the  people  who  would  be 
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dlglble  for  the  minimum  were  already 
receiving  benefits  from  one  or  more  re- 
tirement plans  and  really  did  not  need  It. 

I  remember  the  argument  made  on 
ttie  floor  of  the  Senate  was:  Who  can 
live  on  $100  a  month?  And,  of  course, 
nobody  i«  going  to  argue  about  that,  but 
it  does  not  state  the  cruestion  accurately, 
■nie  question  is :  Who,  without  other  In- 
eome,  can  live  on  $100  a  month?  Then 
J  thhik  we  might  get  a  different  answer. 

The  concern  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  is  that  there  will  probably  be 
g  great  many  people  receiving  benefits 
from  one  or  more  retirement  plans,  such 
u  civil  service  retirement,  some  State 
retirement  system,  some  private  corpo- 
ratA  plan,  and  we  are  going  to  come 
along  and  give  those  people,  who  do  not 
need  It,  a  $100  minimum  when  they 
have  not  paid  for  it.  I  do  not  think  such 
a  minimum  is  as  equitable  as  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  devise. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  given  some  thought  to  the 
possibility  of  modifying  the  amendment 
to  take  into  account  those  who  do  not 
need  it  because  they  are  receiving  bene- 
fits from  other  retirement  plans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  more  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  that  we  will  do 
equity  to  those  who  need  it  without  at 
the  same  time  favoring  those  who  do 
not  need  It. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  to  do  so  would 
be  to  build  a  needs  test  Into  the  social 
security  program. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  an  Interview  with  U.S. 
News  it  World  Report  this  month,  stated 
he  was  opposed  to  a  $100  minimum.  His 
views  were  reflected  as  being  parallel 
with  those  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  He 
also  Indicated  he  was  in  favor  of  the  10 
percent  Increase. 

I  cannot  predict  what  will  happen  In 
conference  on  this  matter,  but  I  have 
seen  the  Senate  vote  for  a  $100  mini- 
mum two  times.  The  reason  why  I  have 
included  a  $100  minimum  in  my  amend- 
ment Is  that  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if 
I  did  not,  another  Senator  would  offer 
It. 

Mr;  MILLER.  I  do  not  like  to  see  an 
empty  gesture,  so  to  speak,  and  we  have 
had  two  of  them  now,  as  the  Senator 
points  out.  A  number  of  people  have  be- 
come euphoric  about  the  fact  that  they 
were  going  to  receive  a  $100  minimum. 
Many  of  them  need  it  very  badly.  To 
get  their  hopes  up  SJfd  then  dash  them 
because  of  a  defect  in  the  approach  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  little  cruel. 

If  we  modified  the  proposal  to  take  into 
accoimt  Income  from  other  retirement 
plans,  so  that  those  who  needed  it  were 
to  receive  it,  I  would  think,  on  the  basis 
of  our  experience  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  conferees  a  year  ago 
last  December,  they  would  go  along  with 
the  proposal,  and  then  we  would  deliver 
Instead  of  just  make  a  further  empty 
gesture. 


Would  not  the  Senator  think  this 
would  be  a  better  approach  rather  than 
the  approach  whereby  It  failed  twice? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  think  it  might  be  better  to 
go  to  conference  with  the  provision  as  it 
is  in  my  amendment.  If  the  House  were 
willing  to  go  along  with  any  part  of  this 
matter,  I  think  we  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  work  It  out  in  conference  thsin 
on  the  Senate  fioor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  do  I  understand 
that  the  whole  matter  would  be  in  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  It  would  be. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  that  modifications 
along  this  line  might  be  worked  out? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  my  feeling. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  had  one  further  ques- 
tion to  ask  of  my  distinguished  chair- 
man. I  note  that  key  elements  of  the  so- 
cial security  bill  we  passed  last  Decem- 
ber, which  unfortunately  was  not  taken 
up  by  the  House  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  session,  are  generally  taken  care 
of  in  his  amendment. 

There  was  one  item  which  was  ex- 
tremely vital,  which  was  included  in  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  and  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  was  the  automatic  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  to  meet 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Does  the  Senator  understand  that  is 
going  to  be  taken  up  later  in  the  House 
bill  or  that  our  Finance  Committee  will 
take  it  up  later? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the 
many  provisions  we  will  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  consider  this  year.  When  the 
House  completes  Its  action  on  the  so- 
cial security  bill.  If  that  provision  is  not 
in  it,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  offered  by  a 
Senator,  either  In  the  Finance  Committee 
or  on  the  fioor.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  be  offered  at  a  future  date  if  the 
House  does  not  Include  it  in  the  bill  It 
sends  to  us.  There  is  not  the  same  emer- 
gency on  this  matter,  however,  as  there 
is  with  respect  to  the  10-percent  Increase. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  the  key  elements  that  he  has  incor- 
porated in  his  biU  are  of  greater  urgency, 
if  we  have  a  10-percent  Increase  effec- 
tive January  1  of  this  year. 

It  would  be  some  time  before  a  cost-of- 
living  automatic  increase  would  become 
operative,  but  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  denigrate 
that  most  Important  provision  which,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows,  I  have 
been  striving  for  ever  since  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKJER.  The  Sen- 
ator's additional  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  5  more 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  that  provision  this 
year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  jdeld  himself  5 
minutes  on  the  bin? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  we  can 
vote  on  the  amendment.  I  suspect  that 


perhaps  a  number  of  Senators  would  like 
a  rollcall  vote  on  it,  and  for  that 
reason 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Pregldent,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDma  OPFICKR.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Is  it  correct  that  half 
of  the  time  is  under  the  ccoitrol  of  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPKTER.  That  is 
correct.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  designate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  to  control  the  time 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  pleasant 
task  for  the  Senate,  to  have  to  deal 
with  the  so-caUed  debt  limit.  I  think  It 
is  important,  however,  that  we  put  It 
in  proper  perspective. 

Debts  are  not  created  when  we  pass 
resolutions  such  as  that  before  us  to- 
day. Ddjts  are  created  when  we  spend 
too  much  money,  when  Congress  appro- 
priates more  money  than  we  have  com- 
ing In,  in  revenue. 

It  even  goes  back  beyond  that.  When- 
ever Congress  en£u:ts  a  law  authorizing 
expenditures,  those  expenditures  must  be 
made,  or  the  Government  breaks  faith 
with  the  people  involved.  There  must  be 
expenditures,  and  there  must  be  appro- 
priations m£ule. 

We  are  here  today  because  there  has 
been  too  much  money  g>ent,  too  much 
money  appropriated.  There  have  been 
too  many  programs  enacted  into  law, 
and  because  too  much  money  has  been 
spent,  (Congress  is  called  upon  once 
more  to  raise  the  debt  limit. 

Without  ral^ng  the  debt  limit,  we 
would  not  lessen  the  obUgations  of  the 
Government.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  called  utx>n  to  pay  bills  owed 
by  our  Government,  and  there  Is  not 
enough  revenue  coming  In  to  pay  those 
bills,  his  only  recourse  Is  to  borrow 
money  through  the  Issuance  of  Govern- 
ment bonds.  If  the  authority  for  him  to 
issue  Government  b<Hids  is  denied  to 
him,  it  does  not  lessen  the  public  debt. 
It  means  that  certain  bills  will  go  un- 
paid. 

It  may  mean  that  individuals  who  are 
expecting  money  from  the  Oovemment, 
whether  it  be  a  social  security  payment, 
the  payment  of  interest  on  Government 
bonds,  or  payment  to  a  contractor  for 
building  a  road  or  erecting  a  building, 
could  not  be  made  if  there  were  no 
money  in  the  Treasury  and  none  could  be 
borrowed.  We  would  still  owe  the  bill 
however.  If  we  were  to  so  conduct  the 
financial  affairs  of  this  Government  that, 
for  Instance,  there  was  no  money  in  tiie 
Treasury  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  that  would  not  lessen  our 
debts,  because  we  would  still  owe  the 
money  to  the  persons  having  Interest 
coming  instead  of  owing  it  to  someone 
else  who  had  purchsused  a  Government 
bond. 

My  point  In  mentioning  this  Is  to  point 
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out  that  the  real  cause  of  a  deficit  posi- 
tion, the  real  cause  of  our  mounting  na- 
tional debt,  is  that  day  after  day  and 
month  after  month,  more  expenditures 
are  authorized  by  Congress,  more  money 
is  appropriated,  and  more  money  is  spent. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  like  it.  I  believe  that 
we  must  reverse  the  trend  and  stop  in- 
creasing the  national  debt.  I  do  not  ac- 
cept at  all  as  a  logical  explanation  that, 
because  the  gross  national  product  has 
grown,  therefore  our  national  debt 
should  likewise  grow,  and  that  it  really 
is  not  bad  because,  percentagewise,  it 
is  not  any  worse  than  it  was,  or  may  be  a 
little  better. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  accept  that  at  all, 
for  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
citizens  of  this  land,  the  young  people  of 
this  land,  the  banks,  foreign  countries, 
and  everyone  else,  are  some  day  going  to 
ask  the  question:  Does  Uncle  Sam  pay 
his  obligations,  or  does  he  never  pay  his 
obligations,  and  merely  renew? 

That  is  one  problem.  The  other  is  that 
the  national  debt  is  a  great  burden  on 
the  coimtry.  The  interest  on  the  national 
debt  has  reached  more  than  $20  billion 
a  year.  Before  the  next  fiscal  year  Is  over, 
it  will  have  reached  $21  billion.  That 
means  that  Congress  has  to  tax  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  collect  $21 
billion  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  Govern- 
ment debt,  before  there  is  $1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Before  there  is  $1  to  spend  on  any 
Government  program,  pay  any  salary, 
support  any  veterans'  hospital,  or  do 
anjrthing  else  that  ought  to  be  done  by 
the  Government. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  explain 
away  the  burden  of  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt  by  saying  it  does  not 
amount  to  much  because  the  national 
debt  has  not  grown  as  fast  as  our  gen- 
eral economy  has. 

It  Is  a  very  heavy  burden.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  this  Government 
has  not  lived  within  its  means  in  the 
past,  from  that  $20  billion  we  could  have 
enough  money  for  a  very  sizable  tax  re- 
duction, and  still  sufficient  revenue  to 
pay  for  all  Government  programs. 

What  we  are  doing  by  going  on  and 
increasing  the  debt  is  mortgaging  the 
future.  Taxes  are  paid  by  people  who 
toil  and  earn  income,  and  part  of  that 
Income  has  to  be  taken  to  pay  the  inter- 
est on  past  debts.  That  is  not  a  good 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  can  put 
an  end  to  the  increasing  of  the  national 
debt,  and  I  am  just  optimistic  enough 
to  believe  that  It  can  be  done.  I  believe 
that  we  can  not  only  stop  the  rising  of 
the  debt,  but  we  can  go  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis,  and  little  by  little  pay  off  this 
national  debt.  I  think  that  would  provide 
a  great  spurt  and  start  for  this  economy 
of  ours,  and  it  would  certainly  lessen  the 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  future. 

Again,  I  point  out  that  it  is  by  spend- 
ing that  we  increase  the  debt.  Today  we 
are  paying  the  fiddler  for  past  debts. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment  which  would 


provide  for  a  10-percent  Increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits.  In  addition,  I  favor 
the  liberalization  of  the  social  security 
earning  test  to  $2,400.  Indeed,  I  Intro- 
duced a  similar  proposal,  H.R.  9509,  in 
the  last  Congress. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  provision 
making  the  increase  of  social  security 
benefits  retroactive  to  the  first  of  this 
year.  I  regard  the  social  security  legisla- 
tion Increase  as  a  priority  measure  before 
the  Congress,  for  I  am  aware  of  the  difQ- 
culties  that  many  senior  citizens  are  hav- 
ing in  making  ends  meet  as  they  attempt 
to  cope  with  the  rising  costs  of  living. 

While  inflation  erodes  the  purchasing 
power  of  each  American,  It  falls  particu- 
larly hard  on  our  citizens  living  on  fixed 
Incomes.  The  average  life  expectancy  at 
retirement  is  approximately  15  years.  If 
prices  or  inflation  increase  only  2  per- 
cent a  year,  the  real  value  of  an  indi- 
vidual's pension  would  still  be  reduced  by 
18  percent  after  a  decade;  and  by  33  per- 
cent after  two  decades.  With  inflation  far 
exceeding  that  flgure  in  recent  years,  it 
Is  easy  to  see  why  this  measure  is  so  im- 
portant to  so  many  senior  citizens. 

It  also  serves  to  underscore  the  stake 
of  our  senior  citizens  in  the  country's 
battle  against  Inflation.  I  also  support, 
and  the  Congress  should  enact  Just  as 
soon  as  possible,  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  an  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  social  security  recipients. 
Such  a  step,  as  the  President  has  ob- 
served, would  make  certain  that  senior 
citizens  never  again  bear  the  brunt  of 
Inflation. 

There  is  not  a  day  that  goes  by  when 
I  do  not  receive  a  letter  from  a  retired 
citizen  of  Maryland  asking  the  Congress 
the  simple  question:  When  will  Congress 
pass  the  social  security  bill  which  we 
have  been  waiting  for  and  which  we 
desperately  need.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  increase  provided  in  this  measure 
will  be  made  retroactive  of  the  flrst  of 
the  year,  nevertheless  even  with  the  Sen- 
ate acting  today  and  assuming  prompt 
House  action.  It  will  still  be  about  3 
months  before  the  high  social  security 
checks  are  received  by  social  security 
recipients.  This  Is  because  it  takes  the 
Social  Security  Administration  this  pe- 
riod of  time  to  gear  up  administratively 
for  paying  additional  benefits. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  last 
year's  delay  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  me;  my  disappointment,  however,  was 
minor  compared  to  the  disappointment 
and  hardship  of  our  retired  citizens.  For 
Congress  to  further  delay  would  be  un- 
conscionable. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  owes  a  great 
debt  to  its  senior  citizens.  They  have 
worked  hard  all  of  their  lives  to  help 
build  the  great  country  that  we  have. 
They  in  short  have  earned  a  decent  re- 
tirement and  it  behoves  Congress  to  pass 
this  measure  and  send  it  to  the  President 
at  the  earhest  possible  date  so  that  this 
anticipated  and  much  needed  additional 
income  will  reach  the  Nation's  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
17  million  persons  65  and  over  \rtio  now 
receive  social  security  benefits,  the  pro- 
posed 10-percent  increase  will  mean  wel- 
come relief.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  strongly  support 


this  long-overdue  raise.  Moreover,  thu 
retroactive  date  of  this  increase— to 
January  1 — can  provide  further  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  in  their  desperate  race 
with  inflation.  Especially  significant  is 
the  substantial  raise  In  minimum 
monthly  benefits,  from  $64  to  $100. 

Welcome  as  these  provisions  are,  we 
must  remember  that  today's  measure  it 
a  stopgap  prc^Tosal.  And  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  urgent  need  during  thla 
Congress  for  more  fundamental  reforms 
to  improve  our  social  security  program. 
A  few  days  ago,  I  outlined  proposals  for 
comprehensive  social  security  and  medi- 
care revision.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  description  of  these 
provisions  be  included  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Majob  Provisions  in  8.923 
(Omnibus  Social  Security   Reform) 

Benefit  increases:  15  percent  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1971,  and  then  another  16  percent 
raise  m  1972. 

Cost-of-living  adfustments :  Beginning  In 
1973,  benefits  would  be  adjusted  automati- 
cally on  an  annual  basis  for  each  3  percent 
In  the  cost-of-living. 

Minimum  benefits:  $100  in  1971  for  a  sin- 
gle person,  and  then  to  $120  in  1972. 

Widow's  benefits:  100  percent  at  age  65. 

Retirem.ent  test:  Increases  the  annual 
earnings  limitations  for  persons  under  73 
from  $1,680  to  $2,000. 

Age  62  computation  point  for  men:  Aver- 
age earnings  for  men  would  be  determined 
over  a  period  of  years  ending  at  age  62 — the 
same  as  now  exists  for  women. 

Lump  anm  death  payments:  Now  equal  to 
3  times  the  worker's  benefit  but  not  greater 
than  $255.  S.  923  would  raise  the  $265  limit 
to  $500. 

Disabled  child's  benefits:  Available  for  a 
disabled  child  of  a  worker,  provided  disability 
begins  before  age  22  rather  than  18  as  under 
existing  law. 

Liberalized  disability  requirements:  8.933 
reduces  the  waiting  period  from  6  to  8 
months.  The  requirement  that  the  disability 
must  be  expected  to  last  12  months  or  result 
In  death  would  be  eliminated.  Workers  would 
qualify  if  unable  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity  (by  reason  of  a  medically 
determinable  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment) In  their  regular  work  or  in  any  other 
work  in  which  they  have  engag^ed  with  some 
regularity  in  the  recent  past. 

Part  B  (supplementary  medical  insurance 
premiums:  S.  923  eliminates  the  premium 
charge  for  Part  B  and  provides  for  financing 
both  hospital  and  medical  insurance  pro- 
grams through  (1)  contributions  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  (2)  a  matching 
contribution  by  the  Federal  Government.  All 
moneys  would  go  into  a  combined  trust  fund, 
which  would  pay  the  administrative  expenses 
and  benefits  of  both  programs.  Eligibility  re- 
quirements for  both  programs  would  be  Iden- 
tical to  that  under  existing  law  for  Part  A. 

Medicare  for  disabled:  Extends  Medicare 
coverage  for  disabled  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries under  age  68. 

Drugs:  Extends  Medicare  coverage  for  out- 
of-hospltal  prescription  drugs.  Covered  drugs 
would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  with  the  advice  of  an  expert  committee 
provided  by  the  bill.  Reimbursement  would 
be  made  to  providers  of  drugs  on  the  basis 
of  acquisition  and  dispensing  allowances. 
Beneficiary  would  be  required  to  make  a  $1 
copayment  per  prescription  or  per  roflll. 

General  revenue  financing:  Provldei  for 
general  revenue  financing  equaling  specified 
percentages  of  payroll  taxes  and  gradually 
increasing  over  a  10  year  period  to  an  amount 
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equal  to  approximately  ^  the  total  oost  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  act  affirmatively  today  on 
the  proposal  to  raise  social  security  ben- 
efits by  10  percent,  raise  minimum  bene- 
fits from  $64  to  $100,  and  increase  earn- 
ings limitation  to  $2,400. 

This  action  is  vitally  needed:  one  out 
of  every  four  Americans  of  age  65  and 
over  lives  in  poverty;  approximately  3 
million  more  Uve  in  near  poverty;  and 
many  millions  of  others  know  too  well 
what  it  means  to  skimp  along  without 
necessities  in  a  nation  undergoing  In- 
flation and  recession  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  need  for 
immediate  relief,  today's  proposal  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Senate. 

But  it  should  be  recognized  clearly 
for  what  it  Is:  a  holding  action  until 
more  far-reaching  reforms  can  be  en- 
acted on  social  security  and  medicare. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  last 
congressional  action  on  social  security 
was  a  stopgap  measure,  too. 

In  December  1969,  the  Congress 
adopted  a  15-percent  social  security  in- 
crease to  help  protect  the  elderly  from 
the  ravages  of  infiation.  But  that  raise 
was  barely  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
the  11 -percent  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  1968  and  1969.  And  during  1970,  the 
elderly  actually  fell  behind  In  their 
struggle  with  infiation,  because  the  Con- 
simier  Price  Index  increased  by  nearly 
6  percent. 

The  net  impact  of  these  statistics  is 
that  a  piecemeal,  stopgap  measure  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  overall  retirement-in- 
come crisis  now  threatening  millions  of 
older  Americans.  Adding  a  few  dollars 
to  social  security  every  2  or  3  years 
can  provide  temporary  relief.  But 
much  more  Is  needed  if  we  are  to  come 
to  grips  with  these  major  problems. 
Quite  clearly  far-reaching  action  on  sev- 
eral fronts  is  urgently  needed  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  short  range  and  long-term 
Income  needs  of  the  retirees  of  today — 
as  well  as  those  now  approaching  retire- 
ment. 

Passage  of  this  amendment,  welcome 
as  It  Is,  does  not,  however,  fulfill  our 
mission  for  those  living  on  limited,  fixed 
Incomes.  Further  major  reforms  must  be 
acted  upon  during  this  Congress. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  sponsored  an  omnibus 
measure  which  would  make  far-reaching 
reforms  in  both  the  social  security  and 
medicare  programs.  For  example,  my  bill 
would: 

Raise  benefits  in  two  steps  by  30  per- 
cent, 15  percent  retroactive  to  January  1, 
and  then  another  15 -percent  Increase  In 
1972: 

Increase  minimum  monthly  benefits 
also  In  two  steps,  to  $100  this  year  and 
then  to  $120  In  1972; 

Provide  for  automatic  adjustments  in 
social  security  benefits  to  protect  the 
aged  from  infiation; 

Establish  an  age-62  computation  point 
for  men,  the  same  as  now  exists  for 
women. 

Provide  full  benefits  for  widows.  In- 
stead of  only  82  Va  percent; 

Extend  medicare  coverage  to  disabled 
social  security  beneflciaries  xmder  65 
years  of  agre; 


Broaden  medicare  coverage  to  include 
out-of-hospital  prescription  dnigs; 

Eliminate  the  $5.30  monthly  premium 
charge  for  the  elderly  for  doctor's  insur- 
ance under  medicare;  and 

Provide  for  well -conceived  and  well- 
timed  use  of  general  revenues  to  finance 
a  portion  of  the  social  security  and  medi- 
care programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  these  vitally  needed 
improvements  when  the  Senate  acts  on 
more  comprehensive  reform  measures 
during  this  Congress.  With  adoption  of 
these  reforms,  we  can  establish  the  broad 
foundation  for  a  vastly  improved  social 
security  and  medicare  system. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  in  strong  support  for  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long).  Mil- 
lions of  older  Americans  have  been  wait- 
ing far  too  long  for  their  promised  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  President,  that 
nearly  a  year  ago  the  other  body  passed  a 
social  security  bill.  With  the  passage  of 
that  bill,  the  expectations  of  22  million 
older  Americans  were  raised.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  in  the  Senate,  were  imable  to 
pass  a  social  security  bill  until  the  final 
days  of  the  91st  Congress.  The  result,  Mr. 
President,  was  tremendous  disappoint- 
ment for  our  senior  citizens. 

Today,  we  are  restoring  faith  In  older 
Americans  by  promptly  enacting  this 
amendment.  Now,  I  realize  that  the 
amendment  before  us  is  not  as  compre- 
hensive as  most  of  us  would  like.  How- 
ever, it  does  face  up  to  the  essential 
problems  facing  every  older  American; 
namely,  the  need  for  additional  income. 
Mr.  President,  last  September  I  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  several  smiendments  I 
had  introduced  to  the  socisd  security  bill 
which  had  passed  the  House.  First,  I 
asked  that  the  minimum  monthly  social 
security  payment  be  raised  from  $64  a 
month  to  $100  a  month.  The  amendment 
before  us  contains  my  recommendation. 
I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  will  respond 
as  they  did  last  December  and  support 
the  $100  minimum  monthly  payment  for 
social  security  recipients.  We  all  know, 
Mr.  President,  that  social  security  rep- 
resents the  only  source  of  income  for 
most  older  Americans.  We  also  know  that 
older  Americans  can  barely  exist  with 
$100  a  month  income  to  say  nothing  of 
the  present  minimum  monthly  social 
security  payment  of  $64. 

Between  7  and  8  million  of  our  senior 
citizens  will  directly  benefit  by  Increas- 
ing the  minimum  monthly  social  secu- 
rity payment.  Certainly  they  will  not  be- 
come affluent  Americans  because  of  the 
$100  monthly  payment,  but  for  many 
of  them  the  hardship  associated  with 
abject  poverty  will  become  somewhat 
less. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  last  September 
I  urged  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  grant  a  10-percent  across-the-board 
increase  rather  than  a  6-percent  benefit 
increase  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
House.  The  amendment  before  us  also 
incorporates  that  recommendation.  Last 
December,  my  colleagues  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  the  10-percent  benefit 


Increase  and  I  sincerely  hope  they  will 
again  today. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
before  us  deals  with  the  retirement  test 
or  earnings  limitation  imder  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Ever  since  1953, 1  have  been 
attempting  to  have  the  complete  removal 
of  the  retirement  earnings  limitation 
from  the  Social  Seciuity  Act.  It  perhaps 
made  sense  to  have  such  a  limitation  in 
the  depression  year,  1935.  It  makes  abso- 
lutely no  sense  in  1971.  Older  Americans 
who  are  physically  able  to  work  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so,  because  of  the 
great  contributions  they  can  make. 

Now  I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  generate  support  for  the 
complete  elimination  of  the  earnings 
limitation.  Therefore,  since  1964.  I  have 
been  arguing  that  at  the  very  least  an 
individual  receiving  social  security 
should  be  permitted  to  earn  $200 
a  month  without  losing  his  social  se- 
curity benefits.  The  amendment  before 
us  incorporates  my  recommendation  that 
the  earnings  limitation  be  raised  to 
$2,400. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  all  of 
us  realize  there  are  many  other  impor- 
tant aspects  of  social  security  and  medi- 
care which  deserve  our  prompt  consid- 
eration. However,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment we  are  now  considering  meets  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  older 
Americans. 

The  benefit  increases  provided  under 
this  amendment  will  be  retroactive  to 
January  1. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  for  taking  this  action  and  for 
his  assurances  that  his  committee  will 
soon  consider  more  comprehensive  so- 
cial security  and  medicare  legislation. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  although  the 
past  session  of  Congress  was  marked  by 
a  nimiber  of  notable  legislative  achieve- 
ments, it  was  also  marked  by  one  very 
ignoble  failure — failure  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  social  security  bill. 

Nearly  all  of  us  have  been  hurt  by  the 
rampages  of  inflation  In  these  past 
months,  however,  there  are  few  of  us  who 
have  carried  the  burden  of  infiation  with 
such  weight  as  our  senior  citizens  have. 
They,  more  than  any  other  group  in  our 
coimtry,  are  hurt  by  infiation — the  cruel- 
est  tax  of  all. 

More  than  half  of  the  income  received 
by  elderly  people  is  fixed  income,  that  is, 
it  derives  from  retirement  and  welfare 
programs  which  do  not.  for  the  most 
part,  adjust  to  inflation. 

Over  one-quarter  of  our  senior  citizens 
live  on  income  below  the  official  poverty 
line.  Yet.  older  Americans  have  to  spend 
proportionately  more  of  their  income  on 
food,  shelter,  and  medical  care  than  do 
other  elements  of  the  population. 

What,  In  effect,  has  been  happening  is 
that  on  the  one  hand  our  senior  citizens 
are  being  squeezed  by  a  loss  of  value  In 
their  fixed  income  because  of  inflation; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  being 
pressured  by  an  increased  need  for  in- 
come to  meet  their  requirments  for  food, 
shelter,  and  health  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  time  is  long 
overdue  for  us  to  act  to  lessen  the  eco- 
nomic burdens  of  our  senior  citizens. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  act  now  to 
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increase  the  level  of  social  security  bene- 
fits received  by  our  senior  citizens. 

Moreover.  I  believe  we  siiould  consid- 
er including  as  many  other  improve- 
ments in  the  social  security  program  as 
might  be  considered  legislatively  fesisible. 
In  the  past  sessions  of  Congress,  I  have 
introduced  two  measures  designed  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  social  se- 
curity program. 

The  first  measure  would  incretise  the 
amount  of  money  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries could  earn  and  still  receive  full 
benefits  from  $1,680  to  |2,400. 

The  second  provision  would  link  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  to  the 
cost-of-living  index  compiled  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics.  If  the  Bureau's 
index  refiected  a  3-percent  rise  related 
to  a  stated  base  period  then  social  se- 
cxirity  benefits  would  be  adjusted  upward 
by  the  same  percentage.  This  provision 
would  be  made  self-financing. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  sim- 
ilar provisions  for  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments and  liberalization  of  the  outside 
earnings  limitation  would  be  Included  in 
the  legislation  which  the  Senate  might 
consider  at  this  time  to  improve  the  so- 
cial security  program. 

Basically  similar  provisions  were  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  which  the  Sen- 
ate considered  in  this  past  session  of 
Congress. 

I  believe  the  principles  of  such  propos- 
als have  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  acts  now 
to  Increase  social  security  benefits,  it  will 
be  the  second  time  the  Senate  has  passed 
such  legislation. 

I  would  urge  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  act  quickly 
without  delay  in  support  of  our  actions, 
and  I  would  urge  the  President  to  act 
quickly  to  sign  this  legislation. 

For  every  day  we  delay,  there  is  an- 
other day  in  which  our  senior  citizens  are 
denied  income  which  they  so  desperately 
need. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  would  hope 
that  each  element  of  the  government  here 
in  Washington — the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  President,  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration, 
would  act  now,  in  coordination  with  each 
other  and  within  their  own  respective 
powers,  to  help  our  deserving  senior  citi- 
zens better  bear  the  burdens  of  inflation. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  is  an  issue  about 
which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Provid- 
ing a  modest  benefit  Increase  for  social 
security  pensioners  is  a  proposal  that 
Is  not  Just  overdue;  it  is  delinquent  be- 
yond all  Justification.  Indeed,  this  in- 
crease was  overdue  last  December  when 
the  Senate  passed  social  security  in- 
creases essentially  identical  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  pending  proposal.  The  vote 
then  was  8  to  0.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate's  resolve  on  this  Issue  could  again 
be  demonstrated  Just  as  resoundingly. 
Our  elderly  citizens  deserve  no  less. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Inflation  has 
eaten  up  every  p«my  and  more  of  the 
last  social  security  Increase  granted  back 
in  1969.  Ten  percent  beginning  this  year 
is  thus  a  minimal  and  \rtiolly  justified 
increase.  The  sooner  it  bectanes  law  to- 
gether with  a  higher  minimimi  payment, 
the  better  off  win  be  those  older  Ameri- 


cans whose  very  survival  depends  upon 
this  insurance  program. 

Expedition  on  this  issue  Is  imperative. 
To  assist  in  this  regard,  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  undertook  an  exami- 
nation of  means  by  which  an  early  sched- 
uling date  on  social  security  could  be 
reached.  To  that  end.  on  February  2,  it 
adopted  a  resolution  providing  in  part, 
as  follows : 

Whereaa,  The  adoption  by  early  Spring  ot 
the  social  sectirity  measure  Itself  is  an  ob- 
jective of  great  urgency  and  of  the  highest 
priority  to  those  relying  upon  these  annui- 
ties, and 

Whereas,  the  welfare  reform,  foreign  trade 
and  social  security  proposals  each  Involve 
Issues  that  compel  their  Independent  con- 
sideration from  a  procedural  standpoint,  and 

Whereas,  simultaneous  consideration  by 
the  Senate  of  welfare  reform,  foreign  trade 
and  social  security  legislation  as  separate 
legislative  measures  wotild  enhance  the 
adoption  of  each  of  these  measures,  especially 
enhance  the  objective  of  early  adoption  of 
social  securty  legislation,  be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Democratic 
Policy  (Committee  suggests  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  report  any  recommenda- 
tions on  social  security  benefit  increases, 
welfare  reform  and  foreign  trade  as  separate 
legislative  measures. 

The  Policy  Committee's  action  was 
unanimous  in  approving  that  resolution. 
Two  of  its  members — the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE)  and  the  distinguished  Sena.tor 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright) — are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Senator  Talmadge  and  a  third  member 
of  the  Policy  Committee,  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  were 
instructed  by  the  Policy  Committee  to 
convey  this  action  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  attempt 
to  work  out  a  mutually  agreeable  format. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee's involvement  in  this  matter  was 
undertaken  only  because  the  issue  was 
of  the  highest  national  importance.  It 
was  undertaken  without  regard  to  par- 
tisanship in  any  shape  or  form.  It  was 
undertaken  with  the  hope  of  achieving 
an  early  scheduling  date  for  social  se- 
curity. It  was  undertaken  unsuiimously 
and  solely  in  the  interest  of  gaining  for 
our  elderly  citizens  what  is  only  theirs 
by  right. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  offering  this 
amendment.  It  demonstrates  once  again 
that  he  Is  unexcelled  in  this  body  in  his 
concern  for  the  aged,  for  the  sick,  for 
the  old  and  the  infirm. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 


INCREASES  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT 

LIMIT— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    19,    30,    AND    21 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  is  considering  increases  In 
some  of  the  social  security  benefits  that 
mean  so  much  to  the  elderly,  the  dis- 
abled and  handicapped,  the  dependent, 
and  others.  For  many  of  these  Ameri- 
cans, social  security  stands  between  them 
and  destitution  or  welfare. 

I  support  these  Immediate  Increases. 
Thdr  passage  is  overdue.  Further  delay 


cannot  be  permitted  on  the  passage  of 
these  significant  portions  of  what  must 
be  eventual  and  substantial  increases 
of  all  benefits  across  the  board. 

Many  social  security  beneficiaries  have 
only  their  payments  between  themselves 
and  destitution  or  welfare.  Their  re- 
sources are  of  the  most  meager.  Making 
increases  In  payments  retroactive  la 
necessary  but  what  this  has  forced  many 
of  our  most  needy  to  do  is  save  from 
income  that  was  badly  needed  to  nudn- 
taln  their  previous  slim  buying  power. 

Erosion,  by  inflation,  of  one's  Income, 
when  it  is  around  $80  or  $90  per  month, 
literally  can  be  disastrous.  This  means 
at  an  inflation  rate  of  approximately  6 
percent,  the  minimum  beneficiary  is  los- 
ing approximately  10  percent  of  his  in- 
come every  year.  While  the  dollar  loss 
may  seem  slight  to  more  prosperous 
Americans,  that  $9  or  $10  loss  i>er  month 
can  mean  only  one  nearly  adequate  meal 
every  day,  instead  of  one  and  a  half.  It 
can  mean  no  busfare  to  visit  family  or 
friends  or  even  go  to  Church  on  Sunday. 
So,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  today  Is  subsistence.  It  may, 
Indeed,  be  all  that  some  receive  from  all 
sources,  but  it  remains  subsistence. 

I  wish,  however,  to  imderline  my  con- 
cern for  the  stopgap  measiu-es  that  the 
Congress  has  been  passing  for  years. 
This  is  not  to  be  considered  as  criticism 
of  the  Senate  and  House.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  that  Congress  enacts  benefit 
increases,  extends  eligibility  and  lowers 
income  limitations.  But  by  the  time  we 
pass  the  legislation  and  it  Is  imple- 
mented, inflation  has  already  robbed 
those  beneficiaries  of  increases  we  hoped 
to  add  to  their  purchasing  power. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  submitted  today  three  amend- 
ments. They  are  uncomplicated  in  their 
piUTX)se  and  uncomplicated  in  their 
motivation.  The  Congress  miLst  increase 
benef.ts  significantly,  retroactive  to  the 
first  of  this  calendar  year,  and  include  a 
minimum  payment.  We  must  tie  in- 
creases in  benefits  to  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living,  though  this  should  not  pre- 
clude the  Congress  from  increases  to 
basic  benefits  based  an  other  considera- 
tions such  as  tax  base  increases,  in- 
creases in  payment  percentages  or  sim- 
ply upgrading  the  quality  of  social  secu- 
rity living. 

Lastly,  we  must  permit  beneficiaries 
to  earn  more  to  supplement  their  total 
incomes. 

My  first  amendment  would  increase 
basic  benefits  by  12  percent,  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1971.  It  also  provides  for 
a  minimum  payment  of  $100.  We  have 
waited  far  too  long  to  provide  this  most 
basic  level  of  subsistence.  We  are  doing  it 
20  years  after  it  was  first  responsibly 
proposed. 

My  second  amendment  ties  futtire  in- 
creases in  benefits  to  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  However,  this  should  not 
make  this  form  of  increase  the  sole  means 
of  upgrading  the  system.  Tleing  all  In- 
creases to  the  cost  of  living  provides  no 
increase  at  all.  There  is  no  room  for 
increasing  the  quality  of  life  for  those 
living  from  their  social  security  benefits. 
My  third  amendment  would  increase 
the  amount  of  earnings  permitted  to  be 
retained  without  penalty,  from  $1,6»0  to 
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$2,800.  The  arguments  for  this  amend- 
ment are  increasingly  sound  as  the  phi- 
losophy that  social  security  is  a  pension 
plan  for  all  Americans  rather  than  a 
poverty  program  that  Americans  p)ay  for 
before  they  become  poor.  Social  security 
benefits  are  something  we  are  paying 
for.  They  are  a  right  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  Arguments  about  the 
actuarial  soundness  of  the  system  make 
no  sense,  when  we  realize  that  every 
earning  generation  is  paying  for  the 
benefits  o.'  those  that  have  preceded 
them.  America  will  not  cease  tomorrow. 
Social  security  will  continue  to  grow  and 
be  sound  as  America  will  continue  to 
grow. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  long  advocated 


the  type  of  reforms  and  increases  I  have 
proposed  today.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
them  careful  consideration.  I  have  long 
listened  to  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
on  every  amendment  that  has  ever  been 
offered  on  social  security.  I  was  here 
when  it  was  a  newly  bom.  We  must  uow 
help  it  to  a  maturity  that  is  a  measure 
of  om-  own  concern  and  maturity  as  a 
Nation — a  Nation  dedicated  to  a  Ufe  of 
quality  for  all  Americans.  I  realize  that 
some  of  these  amendments  wiU  not  xmder 
the  unanimous  consenc  agreement  be 
acted  on  today.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
act  promptly  to  pass  the  Long  amend- 
ment. This  is  sorely  needed.  Much  of 
what  I  propose  Is  covered  in  part  by  the 
Long  amendment.  I  support  this  con- 


structive proposal,  but  at  a  later  date 
I  shall  seek  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  include  my  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendments  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AiflnrDiUNT  No.  19 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  ttie  bill.  Inaert 
the  following  new  section: 


la-PIRCXMT      INCBXASK      IN      BOCUL      BBCUmXTT 
BENETTTS  WITH  A  ICINIICTTM  BKMKFlT  Or  tlOO 

Sec.  — .  (a)  (1)  Section  216(a)  of  the  SocUl 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 
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(3)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Inaertlng 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (without  the  application  of  section 
202(J)(1)  and  section  223(b))  to  monthly 
benefltfi  under  section  202  or  223  for  the 
fourth  month  after  the  month  In  which  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971  were 
enacted  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income  of  such  Insured  Indi- 
vidual and  at  least  one  such  person  was  so 
entitled  for  the  month  prior  to  such  fourth 
month  on  the  basis  of  such  wages  and  self- 
employment  Income,  such  total  of  benefits  for 
January  1971  or  any  subsequent  month  shall 
not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the  larger  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  simi  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  this  title  (Includ- 
ing this  subsection,  but  without  the  appli- 
cation of  section  222(b) ,  section  202 (q ) ,  and 
subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion) .  as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971,  for 
each  such  person  for  such  month,  by  112  per- 
cent and  raising  each  such  Increased  amount. 
If  It  Is  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $0.10; 
but  In  any  such  case  (1)  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such  total 
of  benefits  after  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (B) .  and  (11)  If  section  202  (k)  (2) 
(A)  was  applicable  In  the  case  of  any  such 
benefits  for  January  1971,  and  ceases  to  ap- 
ply after  such  month,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  be  applied,  for  and 
after  the  month  In  which  section  202 (k)  (2) 
(A)  ceases  to  apply,  as  thoxigh  paragraph 
(1)  had  not  been  applicable  to  such  total  of 
benefits  for  January  1971,  or". 

(3)  Section  21S(b)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  1969" 
each  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  1970". 

(4)  Section  216(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"PRIMART  rNSTJBANCB  AMOtTNT  UNDER   1969  ACT 

"  (c)  ( 1 )  'For  the  purposes  of  column  n  of 
the  table  appearing  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  Individual's  primary  Insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who  became  entitled  to  benefits  un- 
der section  202(a)  or  section  223  before 
Janiiary  1971,  or  who  died  before  such 
month." 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  December  1970  and  with 
resp>ect  to  lump-sum  death  payments  imder 
such  title  In  the  case  of  deaths  occurring 
after  December  1970. 

(f)If  an  Individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  December  1970 
and  became  entitled  to  old-age  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  202(a)  of  such  Act  for 
January  1971.  or  he  died  In  such  month, 
then,  for  purposes  of  section  215(a)  (4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (If  applicable),  the 
amount  In  column  IV  of  the  table  appearing 
In  such  section  215(a)  for  such  Individual 
shall  be  the  amount  in  such  column  on  the 
line  on  which  In  column  n  appears  his  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  (as  determined  un- 
der section  215(c)  of  such  Act)  Instead  of 
the  amount  In  column  IV  equal  to  the  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  on  which  his  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefit  Is  based. 


(b)  (1)  (A)  Section  227(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •'$46'" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ■$51.62",  and  by 
striking    out    "$23"    and    Inserting    in    lieu 
thereof  "$25.76". 

(B)  Section  227(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$46"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$51.52". 

(2)  (A)  Section  228(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$51.52". 

(B)  Section  228(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$51.52",  and  by  striking  out 
"$23"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$25.76". 

(C)  Section  228(c)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$23"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$25.76". 

(D)  Section  228(0)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$51.62". 

(E)  Section  228(c)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$23"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$26.76". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December 
1970. 

(c)  Prior  to  January  1,  1972,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make 
such  revisions  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
table  which  appears  in  section  215  (a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  to 
individuals  receiving  benefits  determined  on 
the  basis  of  such  table  a  e-percent  Increase 
effective  with  respect  to  months  beginning 
after  December  1971.  Any  provision  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  making  reference  to  such 
table  or  any  figure  contained  therein  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  such  table  (or  the  cor- 
responding in  such  table,  as  the  case  may  be) 
as  revised  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

(d)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971". 

Amendment  No.  20 
At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

COST-OF-UVING    INCREASE    IN    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  — .  Section  202  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"COST-OF-LIVINO    INCREASE    IN    BENEFITS 

"(w)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'price  Index'  means  the  an- 
nual average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items — United 
States  city  average)  published  monthly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1965. 

"(2)  As  soon  after  January  1,  1972,  and 
as  soon  after  January  1  of  each  succeeding 
year  as  there  becomes  avaUable  necessary 
data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  per  centum  of  Increase  (if 
any)  In  the  price  Index  for  the  calendar 
year  ending  with  the  close  of  the  preceding 
December  over  the  price  Index  for  the  base 
period.  For  each  full  3  per  centum  of  in- 
crease occurring  In  the  price  index  for  the 
latest  calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  a 
determination  is  made  In  accordance  with 
this  paragraph  over  the  price  index  for  the 
base  period,  there  shaU  bie  made.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  an  Increase  of  3  per  centum  In 
the  monthly  Insurance  benefits  payable  un- 
der this  title. 

"(3)  Increases  in  such  Insurance  benefits 
shall  be  effective  for  benefits  payable  with 
respect  to  months  In  the  one-year  period 
commencing  with  April  of  the  year  In  which 


the  most  recent  determination  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  is  made  and  ending  vrtth  the 
close  of  the  following  March. 

"(4)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
Individual's  monthly  insurance  benefit  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (relating  to  reductions  of  bene- 
fits when  necessary  to  prevent  certain  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  being  exceeded) ,  amount£ 
payable  by  reason  of  this  subsecti(»i  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  monthly  bene- 
fit of  such  Individual. 

"(5)  Any  Increase  to  be  made  In  the 
monthly  benefits  payable  to  or  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  shall  be  applied  after  all 
other  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  have  been  applied.  If 
the  amount  of  any  Increase  p>ayable  by  rea- 
son of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  is  not 
a  multiple  of  $0.10,  it  shaU  be  reduced  to  the 
next  lower  multiple  of  $0.10." 


Amendment  No.  21 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  OP  OUTSffiE  KARNINOS 
PERMITTED  WITHOUT  LOSS  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (4) 
(B)  of  subsection  (f)  of  section  203  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "$140"  wherever  It  appears  there- 
in and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$233.33^3". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$140"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$233.33  V3". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1970. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long)  for  the 
outstanding  work  he  and  the  members 
of  his  committee  have  done  on  the  social 
security  amendments  now  before  us. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  recommendations  in- 
clude the  proposal  by  the  majority  lead- 
ers and  myself  to  raise  from  $64  to  $100 
the  minimum  monthly  social  security 
payment.  This  increase  in  the  minimum 
monthly  benefit  is  an  essential  step  in 
making  an  across-the-board  ri.se  in  bene- 
fits meaningful  to  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  social  security  ladder. 

The  26  million  Americans  on  social  se- 
curity, including  300,000  Went  Virginians, 
are  the  citizens  hardest  hit  by  spiral- 
in"?  inflation.  These  are  fixed-income 
Americans,  who  find  their  monthly  so- 
cial security  checks  remaining  the  same, 
while  the  cost  of  essential  items  rises. 

An  across-the-board  increase  of  10 
percent  will  provide  little  comfort  if 
tEwked  onto  a  minimum  monthly  pay- 
ment of  only  $64.  A  $100  basic  minimum, 
although  modest  to  say  the  least,  will 
better  enable  social  security  recipients  to 
meet  the  increasing  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  $100  minimum  is 
finally  enacted  into  law.  about  7.5  million 
Americans  will  benefit;  and  the  initial  in 
crease  in  benefits  would  be  over  $2  billion. 
In  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia,  over 
70,000  recipients  would  benefit  from  a  $19 
million  increase  the  first  year. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  its  very  capable  chaif-man 
(Mr.  LoNGi ,  for  moving  swiftly  and 
thoroughly  to  fill  a  very  real  need  of  an 
Important  segment  of  our  population. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  the  manager 
of  time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  desire  to  have  a 
roUcall  vote  on  this  amendment,  and  I 
do  not  detect  at  this  moment  that  there 
are  sufficient  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
to  order  the  yeas  and  the  nays.  So  I 
will  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
in  a  few  moments  for  that  purpose. 

Prior  to  that,  however,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  we  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time,  so  that  Senators  will 
know  that  there  will  be  a  vote  when 
they  come  to  the  Chamber,  in  order  to 
expedite  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment  there  are  7  noinutes,  and  it 
is  controlled  by  the  opposition. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  whether  I 
could  suggest  to  the  chairman — I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  used,  but  even  if 
It  were  used,  it  would  be  a  very  brief 
period  of  time — if  someone  wanted  to 
speak  on  it,  we  might  hold  that  in 
reserve. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
<Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gambrell).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
tAN) .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya),  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
<Mr.  Mtjskie)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  . 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley", the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbei,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens  » .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower >  ar  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon i,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  TowFRi  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yesis  82. 
nays  0.  as  follows : 

(No.  20  Leg.] 
YEAS— 82 


Aiken 

Ellender 

Moss 

Allen 

Ervin 

Nelson 

Allott 

Fannin 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Feng 

Pearson 

Baker 

Fulbright 

PeU 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Beall 

Griffln 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Oumey 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hart 

Rlblcoff 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Brock 

HolUngs 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Smith 

Byrd.  Vs. 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Spong 

Cannon 

.lavlts 

Stennls 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevenson 

ChUes 

Long 

Symington 

Church 

MagnuBon 

Taft 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McOee 

Tunney 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

WUliams 

Dole 

Metcall 

Young 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Eastland 

Mondale 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Eagleton 

Jordtm,  N.C. 

Packwood 

Gambrell 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Gravel 

McCTlellan 

Stevens 

Harris 

Montoya 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Long's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  this  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  today — adding  the  essentials  of 
the  social  security  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  late  in  the  91st  Congress,  to  the 
debt  limit  increase. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  in  the  past, 


it  is  those  on  fixed  incomes  which  have 
been  hurt  most  by  inflation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  early 
House  action  will  be  taken  on  this  meas- 
ure and  that  within  a  very  few  months, 
the  social  security  checks  will  reflect 
these  increases  which  are  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1971; 

First,  a  10 -percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  benefits; 

Second,  an  increase  in  the  minimum 
monthly  benefit  to  $100  per  month; 

Third,  a  10-percent  increase  in  the 
special  cash  payments  made  to  people 
age  72  or  older;  and 

Fourth,  liberalization  of  the  earnings 
test  from  $1,680  to  $2,400  with  a  loss  of 
$1  of  benefits  for  every  $2  earned  over 
that  amount. 

1  was  pleased  to  support  this  amend- 
ment and  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
Finance  Committee  in  attaching  It  to  the 
debt  limit  bill. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
tax  base  will  be  raised  from  $7,800  to 
$9,000  per  year,  eflfective  January  1,  1972, 
by  this  ameniiment. 

RAISING    SOCIAL    BK:URITY    PAYMENTS 

ONLY    A    BEGIN  KING 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
voted  for  the  amendment  calling  for  a 
10-percent  increase  in  social  security 
payments.  I  want  to  emphasize  immedi- 
ately, however,  that  I  am  taking  this  ac- 
tion only  with  the  understanding  that 
this  is  an  interim  measure  designed  to 
bring  immediate  reUef  to  our  senior  cit- 
izens who  have  borne  the  full  brunt  of 
our  current  economic  difficulties. 

I  do  not  want  my  vote  to  indicate  that 
I  believe  a  10-percent  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  is  swlequate  because  I 
do  not  think  tliat  it  is.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  a  raise  in  the  minimum  monthly 
payments  to  $100  which  the  amendment 
calls  for  is  entirely  acceptable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  current  poverty  level 
for  a  single  person  is  $150  a  month. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  are  aware  of  my 
own  personal  views  in  this  regard.  On 
February  23,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  which  would  assure  that  no  one 
on  social  security  will  be  forced  to  live 
on  an  income  which  is  less  thiin  what  is 
considered  to  be  the  minimum  aoove  pov- 
erty; namely,  $1,800  a  year  for  an  indi- 
vidual; $2,400  a  year  for  two  persons; 
and  $3,000  p.  year  for  three  or  more  per- 
sons. I  hope  that  adequate  considera- 
tion can  be  given  this  proposal  because 
I  l)eheve  we  have  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  fact  that  out  of  all  the  groups  in  our 
society,  only  among  our  senior  citizens 
has  the  number  of  persons  living  on 
poverty  risen. 

I  personally  am  committed  to  the  con- 
cept of  guaranteeing  a  certain  level  of 
income  to  our  senior  citizens — if  not 
through  social  security  then  through 
some  other  means.  I  recommended  the 
social  security  approach  in  my  bill  be- 
cause I  felt  that  it  was  the  fastest  way 
to  improve  the  income  situation  of  our 
elderly. 

But  I  realize  that  our  senior  citizens 
carmot  afford  to  wait  while  we  debate 
the  merits  of  various  approaches  to 
meeting  their  needs.  They  are  faced  with 
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the  hard,  cold  reality  of  trying  to  make 
ends  meet  on  incomes  in  some  cases  as 
low  as  $64  a  month.  In  view  of  this.  I 
feel  an  overwhelming  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  do  my  part  to  see  that  we  in- 
crease social  security  benefits  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  is  wliy  I  have  voted  today 
to  raise  the  minimmn  monthly  payment 
to  $100. 

I  alao  believe  the  amendment  contains 
a  nimiber  of  other  Important  provisions 
and  reforms  which  are  long  overdue.  One 
of  these  is  a  change  in  the  income  limita- 
tion which  so  many  senior  citizens  view 
as  a  real  ciirtailment  on  their  desire  to 
seek  outside  employment  in  order  to  sup- 
plement inadequate  income.  I  think  it  is 
vmfortimate  that  the  present  law  only 
allows  a  person  on  social  security  to  earn 
$1,680  without  suffering  a  loss  in  social 
security  payments.  We  have  only  to  re- 
flect momentarily  to  realize  that  a  Job 
paying  $1,680  a  year  is  hardly  worth  the 
effort.  The  amendment  before  us  raises 
the  Income  limitation  to  the  more  rea- 
sonable level  of  $2,400  a  year.  I  have 
voted  for  this  provision,  although  I  am 
convinced  that  we  should  go  farther  In 
liberaUzdng  the  retirement  test  or  in  some 
way  modifying  it  to  permit  our  senior 
citizens  to  earn  an  income  comparable 
to  what  they  were  used  to  before  retire- 
ment. 

Frankly,  I  must  reveal  my  personal 
disappointment  that  the  bill  which 
cleared  the  Senate  last  December  did  not 
reach  final  passage.  Since  that  time,  I 
have  received  himdreds  of  letters  from 
senior  citizens  In  New  Hampshire  indi- 
cating how  much  they  had  counted  on 
these  increases.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
ignore  their  plight  any  longer.  Although 
I  feel  that  what  this  amendment  calls 
for  Is  only  the  bare  minlmiun  that  is 
acceptable,  I  have  decided  to  vote  for  it 
because  I  feel  that  immediate  action  is 
required.  I  am  confident  the  House  will 
also  agree  to  these  provisions  and,  there- 
fore, we  can  be  assured  of  enacting  a  bill 
before  the  month  is  out. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  "MOO.—"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$880, — ". 

On  page  1,  line  11,  strike  "$30,000,000,000." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$35,000,000,000." 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  himself? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my 
self  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  has  just  been  stated  by  the 
clerk  provides  for  reducing  the  requested 
raise  in  the  debt  ceiling  from  $35  billion 
to  a  raise  of  $25  billion.  It  is  accom- 
plished by  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
permanent  debt  ceiling  request  by  $5  bil- 
lion and  the  temporary  ceiling  request  by 
$5  billion.  Teclmlcally  it  would  amount 


to  two  separate  amendments.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments may  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  2  years  ago, 
the  debt  ceiling  was  raised  by  $12  billion. 
Last  year  It  was  raised  by  $18  billion. 
Now,  the  administration  asks  that  it  be 
raised  an  additional  $35  billion. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  administration 
had  requested  it  be  raised  by  $40  billion. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  cut  the 
$40  billion  to  $35  billion,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  went  along  with  the 
$35  billion  figure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  making  this 
observation.  The  administration  did,  in 
fact,  ask  for  a  $40  billion  increase  and 
the  House  cut  it  to  $35  billion.  It  comes 
to  us  from  the  Committee  on  Finance  at 
$35  billion.  That,  too,  is  too  high. 

We  hear  the  amount  of  the  d^cit  for 
the  fiscal  year  estimated  by  the  swiminis- 
tration  at  $18  billion.  The  projected 
deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year  starting 
July  1  of  this  year,  according  to  the 
administration,  I  believe,  is  $11.6  biUion. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  deficit  in 
the  unified  budget  which  includes  trust 
fimds,  such  as  the  social  security,  where 
much  more  money  is  taken  in  than  Is 
paid  out,  and  the  highway  trust  fimd 
where  much  more  money  is  taken  In  than 
is  paid  out. 

The  true  figures  each  year  can  be 
obtained  by  observing  how  much  the 
administration  requests  that  the  debt 
ceiling  be  raised,  "niose  figures  are  star- 
tling, because  the  deficit  in  Federal  funds 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  ending  July  1 
of  this  year,  leaving  out  the  trust  fund, 
is  estimated  by  the  administration  at  the 
staggering  sxun  of  $25.5  billion  instead 
of  $18  billion  under  the  unified  budget. 
The  deficit  estimated  In  Federal  fimds  in 
the  next  fiscal  year  is  at  $23.1  billion  so 
that  the  administration,  by  Its  own  fig- 
ures, is  showing  that  the  deficit  in  Fed- 
eral funds  for  this  2-year  period  will  be 
almost  $50  billion.  Actually,  it  is  $48.6 
billion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
expert  professionals  that  we  have  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Intemal  Revenue, 
who  have  had  a  much  higher  batting  av- 
erage on  estimates  than  has  the  Treasury 
Department,  think  that  the  Treasury  De- 
paitment  has  overestimated  the  income 
for  the  fiscal  year  by  some  $6  billion;  so 
one  can  add  that  figure  to  what  the 
estimate  is,  also;  and  then,  of  course.  If 
Congress  makes  appropriations  over  and 
beyond  what  the  administration  hsis  rec- 
ommended the  deficit  would  still  be  fur- 
ther Increased. 

I  think  In  fiscal  year  1972  we  are  look- 
ing toward  a  minimum  deficit  of  $30  bil- 
lion and  probably  as  high  as  $35  billion. 


for 


Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
this  analysis,  and  for  his  conclusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tables  1  through  6  appearing  In  the 
committee  report  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoid. 
as  follows : 

TABLE  l.-STATUTORY  DEBT  LIMITATIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1941  TO  DATE,  AND  PROPOSED  LIMITATION  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND  1972 

|ln  bHIionsI 


Statutory  debt  limitation 

Tem- 
porary 
Perm*-      addn 
Fital  year  nam     tienal    Total 


1941  through  Feb.  18 

1941:  Feb.  19  through  June  30 

1942  through  Mar.  27 

194?:  Mar.  28  throufh  Juna  30 

1943  through  Apr.  10 

1943:  Apr.  11  through  June  30 

1944  through  June  8. 

1944:  June  9  through  JuM  30 

1945  through  Apr.  2 

1945:  Apr.  3  through  June  30 

1946  through  June  25 

1946:  June  26  througli  Juite  30 

1947-54 

1955  through  Aug.  27 

1955:  Aug.  28  through  JutM  30 

1956 

1957 

1958  through  Feb.  25 

1958:  Feb.  26  throuih  June  30 

1959  through  Sept  I 

1959:  SepL  2  through  June  29 

1959:  June  30 .-. 

1960 

1961 

1962  through  Mar.  12 

1962:  Mar.  13  through  June 30 

1963  thrtjugh  Mar.  31 

1953:  Apr.  1  through  May  28 

1963:  May  29  through  Jun*  30 

1964  through  Nov.  30 

1964:  Dec.  1  through  June  28 

1964;  June  29  and  30 

1955. 

1966 

1967  through  Mar.  1 

1967 :  Mar.  2  through  June  30 

1968' 

1969  through  Apr.  6  ' 

1969  after  Aor.  6 1 

1970  through  June  30' 

1971  through  June 30" 

Later  yearj.  .  

Proposed: 

Fronn  enactment  thrt>ugh  June  30, 

1972'...  

After  June  30, 1972  ' . . .  


$49  .. 

65  . 

65  .. 

125 

I2S  . 

210 

210  .. 

260  .. 

260  .. 

300  .. 

300  .. 

275  .. 

275  . 

275  .. 

Z7S 

«6 

275 

6 

95 

3 

275  .. 

275 

S 

275 

5 

as 

5 

5 

285 

10 

285 

8 

285 

13 

285 

15 

285 

23 

285 

20 

85 

22 

285 

24 

285 

30 

285 

39 

285 

39 

285 

43 

285 

45 

285 

51 

356.. 

•    .-- 

358 

7 

358  .. 

365 

12 

380 

15 

380  .. 

400 
400  . 


30 


w 

K 
65 

125 
125 

210 
210 
260 
260 
300 
360 
275 
275 
275 
281 
281 
278 
275 
210 
210 
218 
2(0 
215 
213 
298 
300 
308 
305 
307 
309 
315 
324 
324 
328 
330 
336 
358 
365 
358 
377 
395 
380 


430 
400 


<  Includes  FNMA  participation  certificates  issued  in  fiscal  year 
1968. 

TABLE  2.-FEDERAL  FUNDS  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970  ACTUAL  AND  FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND 
1972  ESTIMATES! 


II  n  billions  of  dollarsi 


1970 
actual 

1971 

budget 

estimates' 

197? 

budget 

estimates' 

Exdudlni  proposed 
leM^in: 

RocelplB. ...... 

Expendttures 

....    143.2 
....    156.3 

139.1 
164.7 

1516 
176.9 

0«fWt(-) 

....  -13.1 

-25.5 

-23.3 

Induding  proposed 
lejd^ation: 

Receipts. . 

Expenditures 

....    143.2 
....    156.3 

139.1 
164.7 

153.7 
176.9 

De«dt(-) 

....  -13.1 

-25.5 

-23.1 

>  Details  may  not  add  due  to  roandlng. 
'  As  I ndlcatod  in  the  budget  document  for  fiscal  year  1972  and 
a  Jju  sted  for  the  intragovemmental  transactions. 
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TAiLE3  -UNIFIED  BUDGET  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1970  ACTUAL.  AND  FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND 
1972  ESTIMATES' 


TABLE  6. 


|ln 

biUions  of  dollarsi 

1971 

1970          budget 
actual     estimates' 

1972 

budget 

estimates' 

Eiduding  proposed 
le^laBon: 

Receipts 

Expenditures — 

193.7 

196.6 

194.0 
212.8 

214.6 
229.2 

Defieit(-)...- 

-2.8 

-IS.  7 

-14.7 

Induding  proposed 
lesriaUon: 

^eeeipU 

Ex(ienditur«s 

193.7 

196.6 

194.2 
212.8 

217.6 
229.2 

Deficit  (-) -2.8 


-18.6 


-11.6 


I  Details  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

1  As  indicated  in  the  budget  document  tor  fiscal  year  1972. 


TABU  4.  UNIFIED  BUDGET  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS  AND  TRUST 
FUNDS  ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1971 
AND  1972  INCLUDING  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION' 


II  n  mUlioflsof  dollarsj 


Estimates 


1971 


1972 


Budget'      Staff'     Budget  ^ 


Staff' 


Federal  funds: 

Individual  in- 
come taxes 88,300 

Corporation  in- 
come Uxes 30,100 

ExeiseUxes 10.650 

Estate  and  gift 
taxes 3,730 

Customs 2.490 

Miscellaneous 
(SMlpt* 3.778 

Total 139,048 

Trust  funds: 

Social  insurance 
taxes  and  con- 
tributions     48,973 

Excisetaxes 6,150 

Miscellaneous 
receipts 22 

Total........    55,145 


1971 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  31 

Apr.  15 

Apr.  30 

May  17 

May  31 

June  15 

June  30 

June  30 

July  15 

July  30 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  31 

Sept  15 

Sept  30 

Od.15 

Oct  29 

Nov.  15 

Nov.  30 

D«.15 

Dec.  31 

1972 

Jaa  17 

Jan.  31 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  29 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  31 

Apr  17 _ 

Apr.  28 

May  15 

May  31 

J  uneI5 

J  une30 

Source:  Treasury  Department 


88. 200       93.  700      92,  300 


29,500 
10,700 

3.700 
2.500 


36.700 
11.115 

5.300 
2.700 


32.800 
11,165 

5,300 
2.600 


3,678         4,114       4.008 
138,278     153.629    148.17  3 


49,070 
5,900 

22 


57, 559     57, 056 
6.385       6,273 


20 


20 


54,992       63,964     63.349 


I  Receipts  from  the  public  only;  intragovemmental  transfers 
not  included. 
<  As  shown  in  the  budget  document  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
'SttI  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 


TABLE5.-ESTIMATES0F  PROPOSED  REVENUE  LEGISLATION, 
FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND  9172 


II  n  millions  of  donarsi 

Prepaial 

Budge  t 

revenue 

esUmates  > 

Fiscal  year  1971: 

Increase  in  social  security  wage  base 
railroad  retirement     

and 

170 

Airway  user  tasH 

6 

TotH, 1971 

176 

and 

Fiacal  year  1972: 

Increase  In  social  sscunty  wage  base 
ratliMd  retirement 

2.856 

DISC 

-200 

Extension  of  interest  equaliution  tax.... 

85 

Airway  user  taxes 

53 

Retirement  of  old  currency,  etc 

— 

228 

Total.  1972 

3.022 

'  As  indicated  in  the  budget  document  for  fiscal  year  1972. 


ESTIMATED  DEBT  SUBJECT  TO  LIMIT,  FISCAL  Carolina  sulMnits  that  the  administration 

YEARS  1971  AND  1972  wants  a  higher  springboard  so  It  can 

I  In  biiiioi»  of  douarsi  d^^*  deeper  into  the  sea  of  fiscal  Irrespon- 

^__ sibllitjr. 

Debt  with         With  J3.0  Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  that  reeson- 

j6.ocash        margin  for  ij^g  and  the  Statement  of  the  Senator 

balance    contingencies  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  at  the 

357  3  desk  that  we  will  vote  on  shortly  would 

395.'3  ;.'."Ii;;i!i;il  still  provide  for  increasing  the  celling  on 

*^* the  national  debt  by  the  stupendous  sum 

w.i'.'."'""".'.'..  of  $25  billion.  The  administration  has 

^« said  that  is  not  enough.  1  submit  that  the 

»t5  I""'"ir.-'i  tims  has  come  when  we  will  have  to  call 

396.5 ms  some  sort  of  halt  to  the  fiscal  irreepon- 

m\            40I9  slbinty  evidenced  by  this  request  for  a 

409.3            412.3  $35  billion  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling, 

luio            Jiiio  *^-  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

405.3            406.3  of  my  time. 

Im?             liii  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    Who 

JSo            Iito  yields  time? 

413.7  416.7         Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President 

4ll:i             419:1  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

^J2  5             425  5  Mr.  BENNETT.  Who  is  in  charge  of  the 

414!  6            417!  6  time  In  opposition? 

1»!            «2'4  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Preel- 

426.0            42910  dent,  docs  the  Senator  wish  to  havc  time 

423.8  426.8  yielded  in  opposition? 
in- J             yii  Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes;  I  would  like  to 
424!  6             427.6  have  10  minutes. 

ml            433  6  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pred- 

42a  0            423!  0  dent,  In  the  absence  of  the  able  man- 

ager  of  the  bill,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 

Senator  from  Utah. 

.,     .,,™»,   „     r,    _«..     *   .      „  i«  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  is  an  In-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

crease  in  Uie  debt  limit  to  $430  blUlon,  ^  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  kind 
as  provided  by  the  bill  btf  ore  us,  neces-  ^^  argument  we  have  heard  is  made  every 
sary?  Let  us  examine  the  figures  as  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  responsibility  of  han- 
shown  by  the  committee  report  showing  ^^  ^^^  problem  created  by  the  exist- 
that  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  through  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^jg^^  ^^^  j^^  ^ ^j.  ^^  ^ec. 
June  30  this  year,  the  Treasury,  wito  a  ^^^  ^he  Treasury  felt  that  It  needed  a 
$6  billion  cash  balance  on  hand  and  with  ^^^  ^^y^^^  increase  in  the  debt  limit  to 
a  $3  bilUon  margin  for  contoxgencies.  ^^^^ry  the  responsibility  that  is  loaded 
The  total  debt  will  be  $399.5  blUlon.  or  ^^^  j^  i,y  ^^^  congress.  The  House  cut 
approximately  $400  bUUon.  (.^at  back  $10  bUllon.  TWs  amendment 

..^;„."'^  J"^  J^f  ^t*^*  "^^  *^  would  cut  it  back  $5  billion. 

$430  billion?  Going  into  the  next  fiscal  j^jj.  at.t.t^  The  other  way  around, 

year  the  debt  as  shown  by  the  adminls-  j^  BENNETT.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  the 

tratlon,  wm  be  leas  than  $400  bUUon,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^ot  in  the  right  order.  The 

with  a  $9  billion  fund  in  cash  balances  House  cut  it  back  $5  billion.  This  amend- 

and  contingencies.  ^ent  cuts  it  back  an  additional  $10  bll- 

Why  raise  Uie  debt  ceihngto  $430  bii-  jj^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^j  ^^^  ^^  ,^5  1,^^^^ 

lion?  It  Is  not  necessary.  What  wUl  be  Thg^e  are  two  things  interesting  about 

the  effect  of  setting  the  debt  limit  at  ^^As.  In  the  first  place,  as  a  RepubUcan, 

$420  biUion?  It  would  serve  notice  on  ^g  gee  the  sides  change  on  this  argu- 

the  administration  that  we  do  not  want  ^gnt.  In  the  past  on  occasion  the  Repub- 

to  continue  to  resort  to  deficit  spending,  y^ans  made  the  argument  against  an  In- 

that  programs  must  be  cut  back,  and  grease  in  the  limit  when  the  Democratic 

that  we  do  not  approve  of  the  budget  of  secretaries  of  the  Treasury  asked  for  the 

$229  billion  that  is  being  submitted.  necessary  Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  ^ow  the  Democrats  are  making  the  argu- 

ator"s  10  minutes  have  expired.  mgnt  against  a  Secretary  when  we  have 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my-  a  Republican  administration, 

self  2  additional  minutes.  The  second  fact  I  would  like  to  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  out  is  that  the  debt  ceiling  is  not,  has 

ator  is  recognized  for  2  additional  mln-  never  been,  and  will  never  be  an  effective 

utes.  deterrent  to  spending.  Spending  grows 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,   will  the  out  of  th^  appropriations  made  by  the 

Senator   yield  to  me  at  that  point  to  Congress  not  debt  limitations  or  the  ab- 

permlt  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  sence  of  debt  limitations, 

to  euiswer  the  question  as  to  why  the  When  we  bump  up  against  the  debt 

administration    wants    a    higher    debt  ceiling  we  approach  the  time  when  the 

limit?  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has  noth- 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  3^eld  to  the  Senator  ing  to  do  with  the  appropriations,  can  no 

from  North  Carolina.  longer  pay  the  bills  of  the  U^S.  Govem- 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North  ment.  And  this  Government  can  never 
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allow  the  day  to  come  when  the  check 
of  the  SecreUury  of  the  Treasury  Is  not 
good,  when  the  Government  cannot  pay 
the  salaries  of  Its  employees,  or  cannot 
pay  the  bills  which  have  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress  and  properly  authenti- 
cated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  finish,  please? 
I  am  on  limited  time. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  if  it  is 
adopted,  will  be  to  force  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  come  back  to  Congress 
several  months  earlier  to  ask  for  another 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
House  were  passed. 

The  iwint  has  been  made  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  a  daily  cash  balance  of  $6 
billion,  niat  balance  is  divided  among 
accounts  in  himdreds  of  banks  around 
the  coimtry.  If  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
bursing more  than  $200  billion,  $6  bil- 
lion, which  Is  about  3  percent  of  the  total, 
is  a  very  small  margin  when  we  put  it 
into  perspective. 

I  see  no  point  in  cutting  this  limita- 
tion further  simply  to  satisfy  our  feeling 
that  we  have  somehow  put  a  greater 
brake  on  the  administration,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  we,  and  not  the  ad- 
ministration, on  whom  the  brake  should 
be  put. 

We  are  putting  pressure  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  sajdng,  "You 
CEinnot  pay  the  bills  beyond  this  point." 
We  are  not  putting  pressure  on  ourselves 
and  saying,  "You  must  not  appropriate 
more  money." 

So,  under  the  circumstances,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statement  I  made  dur- 
ing the  colloquy  yesterday  when  we  were 
talking  about  how  this  particular  bill 
should  be  handled  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  give  notice  that,  at  the  proper 
time,  I  intend  to  move  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  my  friend. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLES.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask 
a  question  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  might  say  parentheti- 
cally that  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  voted  against  raising  the  debt 
ceiling  ever  since  he  has  been  in  the 
U.S.  Senate;  but  the  Senator  from  Utah 
seemed  somewhat  worried  over  whether 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
able  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  table 
6  on  page  6  of  the  committee  report,  he 
will  see  that  it  is  anticipated  that  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  the  total  debt 
will  be  $399.5  billion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  With  a  $3  billion  fund 
for  contingencies  and  a  $6  billion  cash 
balance.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  would  pro- 
vide for  a  ceiling  of  $420  billion,  which 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
$6  billion  in  cash,  $3  billion  in  contin- 
gencies, and  $20  billion  in  pocket  change. 


It  does  seem  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  meet  any  bills  of  the  U.S.  Government 
with  tax  receipts  rolling  in. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  how  much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  remaining  4  minutes 
of  the  10  minutes  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  How  much  tmie  re- 
mains on  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  like  to  make  in  response  to  the 
question  of  his  friend  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  does  not  balance 
his  books  and  go  out  of  business  at  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  We  are 
not  trying  to  relate  the  debt  limit  ceil- 
ing to  what  the  figm-e  will  be  on  July  1 
of  this  year.  Hopefully,  we  want  to  set 
it  at  a  point  that  will  carry  us  well  into 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  figxu-e  that  will  result  if  his 
amendment  is  adopted  will  not  can-y  us 
very  far  into  the  next  fiscal  year.  As  I 
have  said,  it  will  just  bring  us  back  here 
sooner  to  handle  the  same  problem  again. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  it  not  have  a  re- 
straining effect  on  the  adniiniotration 
and  the  Congress  if  they  knew  there  was 
some  smaller  hmitation  on  the  debt 
ceiling? 

Ml-.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  answered  his  own  question.  He  has 
voted  against  every  other  increase  in  the 
debt  limit,  as  I  understand  it,  since  he 
has  been  in  the  Senate,  but  the  national 
debt  has  gone  up  ever  since  he  has  been 
in  the  Senate,  partly,  I  am  sure,  because 
he  has  voted  for  many  appropriation 
bUls. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  had  30  minutes  reserved  in  his 
own  right.  Since  there  is  very  little  time 
left,  I  shall  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time  in  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  may  be  recognized  in  his  own 
right. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized.  How 
many  minutes  does  he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yi^  myself  10  minutes. 

First,  in  reply  to  the  comment  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  as 
to  the  inconsistency  of  members  of  the 
two  political  parties,  I  want  to  say  that, 
so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
concerned,  I  voted  against  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  debt  celling  sought 
by  President  Johnson  in  1967,  and  in 
presenting  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  came  within  one  vote  of 
reducing  that  ceiling  by  $10  billion. 

I  support  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  to  reduce 
by  $10  biUion  the  proposed  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  sought  by  President 
Nixon. 

I  think  if  one  studies  the  table  on  page 
18  of  the  committee  hearings,  one  will 
note  that  the  figure  $420  billion,  which  is 
the  figure  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  will  not  be  approached  imtil 


February  29  of  1972.  Tliat  Is  more  than 
a  year  off. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  that  same  schedule  again,  he  will  find 
it  will  be  exceeded  on  December  15 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-ginia.  That  is  only 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the  $3 
billion  of  contingencies. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  You  have  to  have  a 
contingency  at  all  times.  You  cannot  af- 
ford to  use  it  up  and  then  assume  every- 
thing will  be  all  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  deal  with  the  contingency  probl^ 
In  a  moment. 

There  may  be  contingencies  from  time 
to  time,  but  Congress  is  available  to  act 
when  the  contingencies  make  It  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  act. 

I  submit  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  $6  billion  balance  plus  another 
$3  billion  contingency,  and  then  try  to- 
day, here  in  the  early  part  of  March  of 
1971,  to  set  a  debt  limit  for  a  time  way 
into  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
should  be  agreed  to,  because  the  pend- 
ing legislation  would  increase  the  public 
debt  limit  to  $430  billion — an  increase  of 
$35  billion  above  the  present  debt  ceiling. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  debt  celling  is  the  largest 
since  World  War  n. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  me.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Connally  told  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  Monday 
that  the  administration  expects  a  $40 
billion  increase  in  the  national  debt  dur- 
ing the  next  15  months. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  not  the  high- 
est increase  in  the  national  debt  ceil- 
ing since  World  War  n? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  the  high- 
est increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  since 
World  War  n.  The  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  put  that 
question  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
lUT,  and  he  confirmed  the  fact  that  no 
administration  has  ever  asked  for  such 
an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  as  is  being 
requested  today. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
never  have  I  been  more  discouraged 
about  the  Government's  financial  posi- 
tion— or  more  alarmed.  During  the  12- 
year  period  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1961  through  the  administration's  pro- 
jections for  fiscal  year  1972.  the  Govern- 
ment ran  a  deficit  In  the  Federal  funds 
budget  every  year. 

The  cumulative  Federal  fund  deficit 
for  that  12-year  period  is  $146  billion. 

But  more  to  the  point  are  these  facts: 

The  accumulated  deficit  of  the  last  3 
years  of  President  Johnson's  adminis- 
tration totals  $49  billion;  the  accumu- 
lated deficit  for  the  first  3  years  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  Administration  will  total 
at  least  $62  billion. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  table  captioned  "Deficits 
in  Federal  Funds,  1961-72,"  which  table 
shows  the  Federal  fund  receipts  for  each 
of  these  years,  the  Federal  fund  outlays, 
and  the  deficit  by  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEFICITS  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS.  1961-72 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 

Receipts      Outlays         Deficit 


Fiscal  imr 


1968      19e9      1970 


1971  1972 
(esti-  (esti- 
iMta)        matt) 


1961 

75.2 

79.3 

-4.1 

\m 

79.7 

86.6 

-6.9 

1963 

83.6 

90.1 

-6.5 

1964 

87.2 

95.8 

-8.6 

1965 

90.9 

94.8 

-3.9 

1966      

101.4 

106.5 
126.8 
143.1 

-5.1 

1967 

111.8 

-15.0 

196S 

114.7 

-28.4 

1969 

143.3 

148.8 

-5.5 

1970 

143.2 

156.3 

-13.1 

1971' 

139.1 

164.7 
176.9 

-25.6 

1972'      

153.7 

-23.2 

12-yeaf  total 

1,324.2 

1,469.7 

-145.9 

I  Estimated  figures. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  will  be  noted 
from  this  table  that  while  taxes  taken 
from  pockets  of  the  wage-earners 
doubled  dining  that  12-year  period,  the 
deficits  have  continued  and  increased. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  another 
table,  captioned  "Federal  taxes  and 
spending"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  the  source  of  the  figures  be- 
ing the  Office  of  Budget  and  Manage- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

FEDERAL  TAXES  AND  SPENDING  (ALL  YEARS  ARE  FISCAL 
YEARS,  JULY  1-JUNE  30) 

(Federal  fund  receipts  in  billions  of  dollarsi 


1971 

1972 

(esti- 

(esti- 

Fiscal year 

1968 

1969 

1970 

mate) 

mate) 

Individual 

income  taxes... 

69 

87 

90 

88 

94 

Corporate 

income  taxes... 

29 

37 

33 

30 

37 

SubtoUl 

(income 

taxes) 

98 

124 

123 

118 

131 

Excise  taxes 

excluding 

liihway) 

Estate  and  gift.... 

10 

11 

11 

11 

11 

3 

4 

4 

4 

5 

Customs 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Miscellaneous 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

ToUl 

Federal 

fund 

ractipte... 

116 

144 

143 

139 

153 

Federal  fund  ex- 
penditures in 
billioin:  total 

,«iUays 143         149         156         164  176 

Federal  fund 
deficits  (-): 
total  deficits....      -27         -5       -13       -25         -23 

Trust  fund 
receipts  in 
billions:  total 

.,rec8ipU 38  44  51  55  64 

Trust  fund  out- 
lays in  billions: 
total  outlays....         3f  36  40  48  5 


Trust  fund  sur- 
pluses: total 
surpluses 

"Unified  budget" 
surpluses  or 
deficits  (—): 
total  net  sur- 
plus Of  deficit 
<-) 


-25 


-2       -18 


-12 


Note:  Trust  fund  totals  consist  mainly  of  Social  Security 
contributions  and  payments. 

Source:  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  adminis- 
tration asserts  that  deficits  for  this  year 
and  next  year  combined  will  total  $29 
billion.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  real  defi- 
cit for  these  years  will  total  $48  billion. 
Were  this  not  the  fact,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  to  rec- 
ommend such  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  debt  limit. 

To  imderstand  the  actual  situation,  it 
is  essential  to  realize  that  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  Government  changed 
its  bookkeepiiig  methods.  It  insugiurated 
ihe  so-called  unified  budget. 

Under  the  unified  budget,  surpluses 
in  the  trust  fimds— mainly  social  secu- 
rity— are  lumped  together  with  general 
fimds,  even  though  trust  funds  cannot 
be  used  for  the  general  operations  of 
(jovemment. 

This  reduces  the  apparent  deficit  of 
the  Government,  but  not  the  real  deficit. 

Putting  aside  this  sleight-of-hand  ac- 
counting, we  find  that  actual  deficits  will 
reach  $25  billion  this  year  and  $23  bil- 
lion next  year — and  this  assiunes  that 
the  Government's  financial  estimates 
hold  good. 

So,  according  to  normal  accounting 
procedures,  our  Government  will  run  a 
smashing  deficit  for  the  ciu-rent  fiscal 
year  which  ends  June  30  and  another 
smashing  deficit  for  the  following  fiscal 
year.  The  Federal  fimd  deficit  for  the 
2  years,  by  the  administration's  own 
figures,  will  total  $48  billion. 

In  my  judgment,  the  2-year  total  will 
be  higher — maybe  substantially  higher. 

With  the  administration  deliberately 
embarking  on  a  deficit  spending  program 
of  major  magnitude,  naturally  it  seeks 
an  increase  in  the  ceiling  on  the  public 
debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  at  this 
point  that  I  am  inclined  to  support  an 
Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  imder  the 
conditions  existing,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
support  the  tremendous  increase  being 
sought  by  this  legislation.  That  is  why  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Ctontrary  to  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
believe  that  Congress  should  keep  a  tight 
ceiling  on  the  debt.  The  debt  limit 
serves  several  good  purposes. 

One  main  piupose  is  restraint  on  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
which  creates  most  of  the  pressure  for 
Government  spending. 

It  is  true  that  the  Congress  must  ap- 
propriate the  funds  for  spending  pro- 


grsmiis,  but  if  the  executive  branch  does 
not  show  restraint.  Congress  Is  at  a  se- 
vere disadvantage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

Despite  this  disadvantage.  Congress 
does  usually  appropriate  less  than  the 
executive  branch  requests. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  Con- 
gress has  reduced  appropriations  below 
the  budget  requests  from  the  President 
nearly  every  session  in  recent  years. 

I  do  not  beheve  the  Congress  has 
made  as  many  reductions  in  spending  as 
it  could  have,  or  should  have.  But  at 
least  it  has  not  increased  spending  over 
administration  requests. 

I  cite  one  example:  In  fiscal  1969,  for 
which  President  Johnson's  sulministra- 
tion  prepared  the  budget,  the  total  reduc- 
tion by  Congress  in  the  Federal  fimds 
budget  was  $14.5  billion  imder  the  budg- 
et request  sought. 

Congress  is  the  arena  in  which  spend- 
ing requests  are  debated  and  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  general  public. 

That  fact  suggests  another  reason 
why  the  debt  limit  is  important. 

The  debt  ceiling  forces  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  to  come  before  the 
people's  representatives  in  Congress  and 
justify  their  contemplated  use  of  tax 
funds. 

In  this  process,  public  attention  is 
focused  on  Government  spending  and 
on  the  national  debt. 

I  submit  that  we  need  to  focus  pub- 
lic attention  on  public  spending. 

That  is  in  the  public  interest. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  only  one  place  the  Government  can 
get  revenues — and  that  is  from  the 
pockets  of  the  working  men  and  women 
of  our  Nation. 

These  people — the  wage  earners  of  the 
United  States — ^pay  the  Government's 
bills. 

And  it  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
biggest  items  in  the  budget  every  year — 
the  second  largest  nondefense  item — is 
interest  on  the  national  debt. 

As  the  national  debt  increases,  the  an- 
nual Interest  charges  on  that  debt  like- 
wise increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  (K>nsent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  a 
table  showing  the  annual  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  national  debt,  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers,  for  fiscal  years  1967 
through  1972. 

There  being  no  objecton,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Interest  on  the  natUmal  debt.  1967-72 
[In  bUliona  of  doUars] 

1967  -— $18.4 

1968  14.6 

1969  16.6 

1970 19.8 

1971  (est.) ao.8 

1972  (est.) 21.2 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
from  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt  increased  from  $13.4  bil- 
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lion  in  fiscal  year  1967  to  $21.2  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  an  increase  of  59  percent 
during  that  short  period  of  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  myself  3 
additional  minutes. 

I  believe  that  the  taxpayers  should 
realize  that  of  every  dollar  of  Income  tax 
paid  by  individuals  and  corporations,  17 
cents  goes  to  pay  for  interest  charges  on 
the  national  debt. 

The  huge  increase  in  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  paid  for  either  by  more 
taxes,  or  by  more  inflation — which  is  a 
hidden  tax.  and  the  cruelest  tax  of  all. 

It  now  seems  certain  that  a  tax  in- 
crease will  sooner  or  later  be  necessary 
because  of  the  deficit  financing  with 
which  the  government  has  been  operat- 
ing. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Secretary  Con- 
nally  admitted  as  much. 

He  s£dd  that  while  the  Treasury  will 
not  be  seeking  any  major  new  or  in- 
creased taxes  this  year,  "and  maybe  not 
next  year,"  he  sees  little  hope  for  avoid- 
ing increases  in  taxes  "down  the  pike." 

Mr.  President,  I  interpret  that  "down 
the  pike"  to  mean  after  next  year's  elec- 
tion— namely,  January  of  1973. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  10  containing 
the  interview  with  Secretary  Connally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  what  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  U.S.  Government  will  be, 
and  what  the  situation  of  the  individual 
American  taxpayer  will  be  "down  the 
pike." 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that  our  pres- 
ent fiscal  policies  mean  that  when  we  get 
to  the  point  "down  the  pike"  that  Mr. 
ConnaUy  is  talking  about,  both  the  Gov- 
errmient  and  the  taxpayer  will  be  in  even 
worse  shape  than  they  are  today. 

Somehow,  some  day,  our  political  lead- 
ers must  realize  that  you  cannot  go  on 
forever  nmnlng  up  huge  Government 
deficits,  the  result  of  huge  Govenunent 
spending. 

I  hope  that  this  realization  comes  soon. 
The  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  worse  off 
will  be  the  Individual  wage  earner,  the 
individual  American  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  would  be  served 
if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  reduce  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  ceiling  from  the 
amount  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion— namely,  a  $430  billion  ceiling  to 
$420  billion. 

Exhibit  1 

(Pi-om  the  Wasbington  Post,  Mar.  10,  1971] 

Connally  Sxxs  Futusx  Tax  Risk,  Law 

Revision 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Treasury  Secretary  John  ConnaUy  said 
yesterday  that  to  pay  or  "all  the  additional 
things  that  people  want,"  the  government 
will  have  to  levy  higher  taxes  "not  this  year, 
not  next  year,  but  somewhere  down  the 
pike." 

He  added  that  "we're  not  going  to  get  new 
sources  of  revenue  until  we  have  a  major 


overhaul  of  the  tax  laws  In  this  country," 
and  that  such  a  revision  could  Include  the 
much-debated  value-added  tax,  "which  ob- 
viously has  some  merit." 

His  basic  approach,  Connally  volunteered 
In  a  wide-ranging  session  with  reporters 
at  the  Treasury  Department,  "Is  that  I  dis- 
like aU  taxes.  The  question  Is,  'which  ones 
do  you  dislike  the  most?'  " 

On  other  topics,  ConnaUy : 

Described  himself  as  "more  optimistic" 
about  prospects  for  economic  recovery  than 
he  was  60  days  ago,  but  acknowledged  that 
It  Is  not  possible  to  say  what  "will  happen, 
even  what  has  happened"  untU  the  results 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  are  apparent 
some  time  next  month. 

Bluntly  called  on  the  business  community 
to  assume  its  share  of  the  burden  in  fighting 
inflation.  To  those  businessmen  "I  know 
casually  to  weU"  who  complain  about  the 
government,  "I  say:  'What  the  hell  are  you 
doing  in  your  own  business?'  " 

Insisted  that  the  chances  of  getting 
the  President's  revenue-sharing  prop>osals 
through  Congress  An  not  "hopeless,"  despite 
the  strong  opposition  of  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
(D-Ark.). 

The  new  Treasury  Secretary  reported  that 
a  study  of  tax  revision  was  now  going  on  "In 
a  halting  way — It's  not  under  forced  draft." 
He  refused  to  be  pinned  down  more  specif- 
ically on  the  value-added  tax  except  to  say 
that  "It  doesnt  have  to  be  regressive — It  de- 
pends on  how  It's  levied." 

Critics  have  labeled  the  value-added  tax 
a  form  of  national  sales  tax  that  hits  hard- 
est at  low  and  middle-income  bracket  fam- 
ilies who  must  spend  the  largest  part  of  their 
income. 

Connally's  moderately  optimistic  assess- 
ment of  the  economic  outlook,  he  said, 
stemmed  more  from  conversations  with  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers  than  from  current  sta- 
tlBtlcal  evl(}ence.  "I  cant  prove  It,  but  there  is 
a  general  feeling  of  greater  confidence  and 
greater  assurance  than  there  was  at  the  start 
of  the  year,"  he  said. 

Yet,  he  would  only  summarize  the  present 
status  of  things  as  going  "fairly  well  to 
very  well."  He  restated  his  conviction  that 
the  January  rate  of  expansion  of  the  money 
supply  by  the  Federal  Reserve  was  not  suf- 
ficient. 

He  warned  against  "drawing  too  much  (op- 
timism ) "  from  the  recent  declines  in  unem- 
ployment (in  December  and  January)  be- 
cause "too  short  a  time"  is  Involved. 

He  stressed  in  several  ways  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  carefully  watching  eco- 
nomic developments,  and  was  "flexible 
enough"  to  take  additional  measures  If  its 
economic  forecasts  at  the  start  of  the  year 
did  not  work  out. 

"If  I  teU  you  something  today,"  the  Sec- 
retary said  with  a  smile,  "I  don't  know  U  it's 
going  to  be  true  90  days  from  now.  Anything 
might  be  subject  to  change,  and  In  short 
order." 

Connally's  account  of  his  pressure  on  busi- 
nessmen to  "apply  leadership"  In  an  antl- 
inflatlon  role  was  In  response  to  a  question 
on  what  he  teUs  businessmen  who  are  anx- 
ious about  the  economy. 

He  said  that  businessmen  generally  had 
tended  to  demand  government  action  when 
they  had — by  acts  of  commission  and 
omission — contributed  to  inflation  them- 
selves. 

"The  truth  Is,"  Connally  said,  "that  this 
Is  a  matter  for  everyone.  The  business  com- 
mimity  has  to  assume  Its  share  of  the  binr- 
den  .  .  .  There  have  been  times  when  the 
salaries  of  top  people  were  going  up  faster 
than  the  wages  of  their  employees,  and  I 
think  that's  Inherently  wrong." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
take  just  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  I  will 
be  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

We  are  hearing  many  figures.  One  of 
the  items  that  needs  to  be  included  in 
the  figures  taken  into  account  is  the 
record  for  fiscal  1971,  which  ends  June 
30.  Since  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971 
was  submitted  in  February  1970  outlays 
have  exceeded  the  initial  budget  esti- 
mate by  $12  billion  and  revenues  have 
fallen  short  of  the  budget  estimate  by 
$8  billion,  for  a  total  of  a  $20  billion 
shortfall,  from  the  administration's  first 
estimate  of  what  would  be  achieved  in 
this  budget.  A  shortfall  of  anything  ap- 
proaching this  would  bring  us  back 
shortly  after  the  fiscal  year  is  begun  if 
we  were  to  adopt  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  one 
other  figure  with  respect  to  this  debt 
ceiling.  The  debt  ceiling  Is  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  administration's  esti- 
mate of  income  and  out-go  this  time 
would  be  accurate.  No  administration's 
estimate  ever  has  been  accurate;  and  if 
they  had  a  shortfall  of  $20  billion  last 
year,  I  am  afraid  we  can  expect  that 
there  will  be  a  further  shortfall  this  year. 

Our  staff  estimates  indicate  that  the 
revenue  figure  for  next  year,  in  their 
opinion,  will  be  $6  billion  below  the  ad- 
ministration figure.  That  would  wipe  out 
the  contingency  reserved  in  these  fig- 
ures and  cut  in  half  the  amoimt  of  cash 
balance  requested  by  the  Treasury. 

So  I  think  that  prudence  and  respcmsl- 
bihty  would  dictate  the  defeat  of  the  Al- 
len amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  or  yield  the  fioor  to  him. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  5  cents  of 
expenditures  subject  to  this  debt  limit 
which  will  not  be  expended  subject  to 
an  authorization  and  appropriation 
voted  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Every  nickel  of  it. 

When  Senators  vote  to  spend  the 
money  and  then  vote  to  reduce  or  raise 
taxes,  they  voted  to  spend  the  money  and 
had  a  chemce  to  vote  on  the  revenue  bills, 
whether  they  voted  to  reduce  or  raise 
taxes.  Unless  we  raise  the  debt  limit,  we 
are  faced  with  the  situation  that  the 
Government  cannot  pay  its  bills. 

Every  Senator  has  voted  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures on  something,  I  am  sure.  But 
when  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has  voted 
to  pass  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions bills  and  then  votes  not  to  pay 
them,  by  voting  not  to  increase  the  debt 
limit,  that  means  the  Government  can- 
not pay  anybody's  salary  and  cannot  pay 
any  contractor  for  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  sometimes  think  that  I  would  like  to 
wait  and  see  what  would  happen,  if  the 
Government  could  not  pay  its  bills.  If  I 
were  President  of  the  United  States  anJ 
that  happened,  I  would  say,  "The  Senate 
does  not  want  to  pay  c  .ir  bills.  So  nobody 
gets  paid."  If  I  were  President  of  th3 
United  States,  I  woulc"  start  with  myself. 
I  would  not  ask  for  a  paycheck.  Nobody 
would  get  paid.  Then  we  would  see  how 
long  the  Senate  could  hold  out.  My  guess 
is  that  they  would  hold  out  for  no  more 
than  2  weeks  past  the  fh-st  paycheck.  I 
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would  be  willing  to  make  a  bet,  to  bet  the 
seat  of  my  pants  against  the  seat  of  the 
pants  of  the  Senator,  that  the  Senate  will 
not  be  able  to  hold  out  beyond  the  first 
paycheck.  All  the  post  ofiBce  employees 
7.ouId  be  calling  in.  All  the  other  people 
who  work  for  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  caUing  in. 
Someone  suggested  to  me  that  there 
could  be  one  good  result  if  the  debt  limit 
bill  were  to  fail,  and  that  would  be  to 
make  Western  Union  and  the  A.T.  &  T. 
very  profitable  because  there  would  be  so 
many  telegrams  showering  Senators,  and 
so  many  outraged  telephone  calls  being 
made,  that  these  companies  would  be 
able  to  solve  all  their  financial  problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE) .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
now  expired. 

The    question     is     on     agreeing     to 

the 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  mention  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  Senate  and  House 
have  not  already  passed  these  bills.  The 
Senator  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  debt 
limit  increase  is  an  increase  that  applies 
up  to  July  1  of  1972.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  appropriated  for  anything  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the 
table  in  his  own  committee  report,  he 
will  see  that  it  is  projected  that  the  total 
debt  of  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year  will  be  $399.5  billion. 
That  includes  $3  billion  for  contin- 
gencies, and  $6  billion  cash  balance; 
whereas  the  amendment  before  us  would 
provide  for  a  debt  ceiling  of  $420  billion. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  indica- 
tion that  there  is  not  going  to  be  money 
to  pay  the  appropriations,  because  the 
debt  limit  is  designed  to  cover  appropria- 
tions for  the  next  fiscal  year  as  well, 
and  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  could 
and  should  cut  down  on  the  budget  re- 
quest. Has  the  Senator  considered  that 
point? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  Senator,  if  the  Senate 
does  not  want  to  pass  the  appropriation 
bills  for  the  coming  year,  then  this  debt 
limit  will  not  give  us  any  problem.  But 
we  are  proposing  a  bill  to  provide  the 
Government  with  the  essentials  it  needs 
to  operate  for  1  year.  In  my  statement, 
I  said  that  I  strongly  doubted  whether 
we  had  provided  enough  anyway,  because 
in  my  judgment,  and  I  think  that  the 
record  will  prove  this — ^we  will  have  to 
take  a  look  at  it  a  year  from  now — 
usually  spending  is  underestimated  by 
the  Budget  Bureau,  but  the  income  Is 
overestimated.  The  staff  estimates  that 
those  in  the  administration  have  been 
optimistic  about  the  level  of  economic 
activity  and  tax  receipts  and  that  tax 
receipts  will  fall  $6  billion  short  of  what 
is  anticipated.  In  addition,  it  is  Ukely 
expenditures  will  be  greater  than  antici- 
pated—one indication  of  that  is  the  so- 
cial security  bill  which  is  one  of  the  areas 
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where  Congress  wants  to  spend  more 
money.  So,  with  less  revenue  and  more 
expenditures  than  anticipated,  even  this 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  will  probably 
not  be  enough. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  time  on  the  amendment 
has  now  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  2  more 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  In  all  likelihood,  however, 
under  the  amendment  now  under  con- 
sideration, allowing  for  a  debt  ceiling  of 
$420  bilhon,  any  appropriations  hereto- 
fore made  by  Congress  can  be  psud  in 
full  without  exceeding  the  debt  limit;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Probably  not,  but  the 
amendment  almost  certainly  would  stop 
spending  from  appropriations  that  are 
forecast  for  the  coming  year.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  want  to  appropriate  the 
money,  the  honest  thing  to  do  is  not  to 
do  so.  That  is  better  than  passing  a  law 
saying  we  caimot  appropriate  above  a 
certain  amount,  but  later  do  so.  and  give 
the  President  the  power  to  spend  the 
money  whether  he  wants  to  or  not.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  debt  limitations 
have  not  stopped  spending  in  the  past 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  will  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
to  lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  on  the  table. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ( Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie),  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Stevenson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 


Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  Sen- 
ator fixHn  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Towter)  is  pau-ed  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 


[No.  21  Leg.] 

YEAS— 49 

Aiken 

Grlffln 

Nelson 

Allott 

Hart 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hruska 

Percy 

BeaU 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Bible 

Jackfion 

Rlblcoff 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Schwelko- 

Brooke 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Long 

Smith 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Taft 

(Tase 

Mansfield 

Tunney 

C3ooper 

Mathins 

Welcker 

Cranston 

McGee 

WUllams 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Fong 

Mondale 

GambreU 

Uoss 

NAYS— 31 

Allen 

Eastland 

PeU 

Bayh 

Ellender 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Ervln 

Both 

Byrd,  Va. 

Fannin 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Pulbrlght 

Spong 

ChUes 

Gumey 

StenniR 

Chxirch 

Hansen 

Bymlngtoi 

Cook 

HoUings 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Hughes 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Domlnlck 

MlUer 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Bellmen 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bentsen 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Packwood 

Buckley 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Goldwater 

McGovem 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Tower 

Harris 

Mundt 

So  Mr.  Bennett's  motion  to  table  Mr. 
Allen's  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  pending  bill,  H.R.  4690,  be  committed 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  with  in- 
structions to  the  committee  that  the 
committee  eliminate  from  the  bill  the 
provLsions  providing  for  an  increase  in 
the  debt  limit  and  forthwith  return  the 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  consideration. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufBclent 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  motion  read?  Will  the  Senator 
send  the  motion  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  I  can 
reduce  the  motion  to  writing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
duced my  motion  to  writing  and  not- 
withstanding my  high  respect  for  the 
reading  ability  of  the  clerk  I  will  read 
my  own  writing  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  moves  that  the  pending  bill, 
HJl.  4690,  as  amended,  be  committed  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  committee  delete  from  the 
bill  the  provisions  for  an  increase  in  the 
public  debt  limit  and  forthwith  return 
the  bill  with  all  its  other  provisions  in- 
tact to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand,  I  have 
an  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
myself  such  portion  of  the  15  minutes 
at  my  disposal  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1954  the  public 
debt  limit  of  the  United  States  was  $275 
bUlion. 

With  the  provisions  relating  to  its  per- 
manent and  temporary  limits,  the  na- 
tional debt  limit  now  amounts  to  $395 
billion,  an  increase  of  $120  billion  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate  17  years  ago. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
not  subject  to  the  charge  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  single  penny  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  debt  limit.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  always  believed 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
have  enough  courage  and  enough  intel- 
ligence to  cut  its  expenditures  so  that 
they  will  not  exceed  its  income,  or,  in  the 
alternative.  Increase  its  income  by  tax- 
ation so  that  its  income  will  cover  its 
expenditures. 

With  the  exception  of  voting  for  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  and  certain 
accelerated  depreciation  allowances,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  voted 
against  every  proposal  made  since  he 
came  to  the  Senate  to  reduce  Federal 
taxes,  because  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  believes  in  the  principle  of  hon- 
esty embodied  In  the  assertion  that  an 
individual  or  a  government  ought  to  be 
just  before  it  is  generous. 

We  have  a  disgraceful  record  of  deficit 
spending.  When  we  reach  June  30,  1972, 
we  will  mark  the  end  of  an  era  of  43 
years  In  which  the  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  exceeded  its 
income  35  times.  In  other  words,  at  that 
point  we  will  mark  the  end  of  an  era  in 
which  this  Government  had  a  balanced 
budget  only  eight  times  in  43  years.  And 
on  those  eight  occasions  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  balance  its  budget, 
it  had  surpluses  which  approximated 
$19  billion.  All  of  that  surplus  in  those  8 


years  is  going  to  be  largely  exceeded  by 
the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends  on  June  30.  1971. 

We  used  to  call  this  deficit  spending, 
and  everyone  admitted  that  deficits 
fueled  the  fires  of  inflation:  that  it 
robbed  those  who  had  made  any  savings 
such  as  life  insurance  and  the^  like  of 
what  they  had  saved  through  inflation. 
But  the  President  has  changed  the  name 
from  deficit  spending.  He  calls  it  a  full 
employment  budget. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  book,  a  jimson- 
weed  smells  just  as  rank,  regardless  of 
what  name  one  gives  it.  It  does  not  keep 
deficit  spending  from  being  deficit  spend- 
ing by  calling  it  a  full  emplosrment 
budget. 

It  is  Just  like  the  unified  budget  we 
have.  It  is  just  something  to  hide  govern- 
mental iniquity  from  people  who  are  sus- 
ceptible to  being  deceived. 

I  recognize  that  if  we  do  not  grant 
some  increase  in  the  national  debt  limit 
within  a  reasonable  time  there  will  be 
danger  of  chaos.  We  spent  7  weeks  of  this 
session  in  considering  a  matter  of  little 
importance  as  compared  with  the  mat- 
ter of  our  fiscal  state;  that  is,  a  change 
in  the  Senate  rules.  Surely,  the  Con- 
gress could  postpone  immediate  action 
on  the  national  debt  and  take  a  few  days 
to  consider  whether  or  not  its  fidelity  to 
the  task  entrusted  to  it  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  does  not  require  it  to 
be  honest  enough  with  its  people  to  levy 
enough  taxes  to  pay  the  expenditures  it 
authorizes,  or  courageous  enough  to  cut 
those  expenditures  to  an  amount  which 
its  income  will  pay. 

The  trouble  with  deficit  financing,  the 
trouble  with  a  so-called  full  employment 
budget,  is  that  it  robs  the  past  and  it  robs 
the  future.  We  have  robbed  the  American 
people  of  billions  and  billions  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  their  savings  by  deficit 
financing.  In  so  doing  we  have  robbed 
them  of  their  past.  Now  it  is  proposed 
that  they  be  robbed  of  their  future  by 
refusing  to  pay  the  expenses  we  author- 
ize. Moreover,  It  is  proposed  that  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  be 
robbed  of  their  future  earnings  to 
satisfy  the  actual  or  supposed  needs  of 
the  present. 

I  have  told  this  stoi-y  once  before  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  it  illustrates 
the  fiscal  folly  which  has  characterized 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  past 
41  years,  and  will  characterize  it  for  the 
next  2  years,  making  a  total  of  43  years. 
The  story  goes  that  many,  many  years 
ago  a  Member  of  the  British  Parliament 
ofl'ered  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  bonds  whose 
proceeds  were  to  be  immediately  ex- 
pended to  satisfy  some  of  the  real  or  the 
supposed  needs  of  that  generation.  The 
bill  provided  that  there  should  be  no 
payments  on  the  principal  of  the  bonds 
for  50  years. 

A  Member  of  the  British  Parliament 
who  entertained  the  economic  philos- 
ophy of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
arose  and  stated  his  opposition  to  the 
bill  saying,  "This  bill  Is  not  fair  to 
posterity."  The  author  of  the  bill  got 
up  and  said,  "Posterity  has  never  done 
anything  for  me  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
do  anything  for  posterity,  and,  further- 


more, posterity  can't  vote  in  the  next 
election." 

That  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  fi- 
nancial operations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  the  period  of  43  years 
next  preceding  July  1,  1972. 

As  I  say,  we  ought  to  quit  the  prac- 
tice of  financing  our  Government 
through  deficits,  and  we  ought  to  quit 
trying  to  disguise  deficit  financing  by 
calling  it  a  full  employment  budget.  We 
ought  to  be  financially  honest.  We  oiight 
to  be  courageous  enough  to  either  cut 
a  pattern  to  suit  the  cloth,  or  to  get  a 
little  more  cloth  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  talked 
about  betting  the  seat  of  his  pants  on 
some  proposition.  The  thing  that  con- 
cerns the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  that  the  taxpayers  have  just  about 
lost  their  pants.  Let  us  send  this  meas- 
ure back  to  the  committee,  let  the  com- 
mittee delete  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  debt  limit,  and  let  us  pass  the  bill 
with  the  other  provisions,  and  then  give 
some  serious  study  as  to  how  much 
longer  we  are  going  to  continue  to  rob 
the  American  people  of  their  past  and 
of  their  future. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wonder  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  proposes  to 
do  about  this  situation.  There  is  trouble; 
we  have  bills  to  pay,  and  the  crisis  will 
not  be  delayed  for  60  days,  it  will  be  here 
next  week. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  that  if  we  can  spend  7  weeks 
here  agitating  about  a  rule  change,  we 
might  spend  a  week  deciding  whether 
after  43  disgraceful  years  of  fiscal  folly 
we  are  going  to  make  a  reasonable  effort 
to  set  the  Nation's  financial  house  in 
order. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  not  the  Senator 
vote  for  these  appropriation  bills? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  for  many  of  them. 
No  Senator  can  wave  his  gory  locks 
at  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
say  that  he  is  responsible  for  a  single 
penny  of  the  increase  in  the  debt  limit. 
If  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  had  voted  as 
I  have  since  I  got  here,  we  would  not 
have  had  this  increa.se  of  $120  billion  in 
the  national  debt  limit.  On  the  contrary, 
we  would  have  had  some  money  to  apply 
on  the  retirement  of  the  national  debt, 
and  to  render  a  debt  limit  of  less  than 
$275  bilhon  sufficient. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator suggest  we  do  from  here  on  out? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
ought  to  sit  down  and  consider  one  of 
two  propositions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  answer  that  question  for  20  seconds. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  We  ought  to  either  re- 
solve, here  and  now,  that  we  are  going 
to  collect  enough  taxes  from  the  tax- 
payers to  p>ay  in  full  the  moneys  we  ap- 
propriate, or  we  ought  to  decide  to  cut 
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those  appropriations  so  that  they  will 
be  met  by  the  tax  moneys  which  come 
into  the  Treasury  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  DOAONICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  have  no  more  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  srield  me  2  minutes  on 
the  bill?  I  wish  to  support  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment,  or  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  On  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  just  wish  to  express 
a  position  here.  I  intend  to  support  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  perhaps 
not  for  exactly  the  reasons  he  has 
stated,  but  I  think  my  reasons  are  worth 
stating. 

I  have  been  here  for  only  10  years,  not 
nearly  as  long  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Each  year,  we  have  had  either 
one  or  two  increases  in  the  national  debt 
limit,  either  temporary  or  permanent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  do 
one  of  two  things.  We  either  ought  to 
abide  by  the  limit  we  set,  and  make  our 
expenditures  that  way,  or  we  ought  to 
abolish  the  legislative  limit  on  the 
amount  of  the  debt.  Otherwise,  we  go 
through  this  procedure  year  after  year, 
getting  nowhere. 

I  intend  to  support  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  because  I 
think  we  just  go  through  a  charade 
every  year,  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  that  L: 
exactly  the  reason  that  I  make  this  pro- 
posal, that  we  sit  down  and  consider  this 
matter,  and  quit  robbing  our  people,  of 
their  past  savings,  through  infiation,  and 
of  their  future  earnings  by  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  have  been  here  now  for  23  years. 
When  I  first  came  here,  I  heard  the  old 
saying  that  the  sure  way  to  be  reelected 
is  to  vote  for  every  appropriation,  and 
against  every  tax.  That  is  said  to  be  good 
politics;  and  that  same  logic  is  prevail- 
ing here — to  spend  money  and  refuse  to 
provide  any  tax  and  also  to  refuse  to 
vote  to  pay  the  bills  when  they  come  due. 

But,  may  I  say,  in  23  years  of  service 
here  in  the  Senate,  I  have  not  found 
here  anyone  who  ever  fooled  anyone  else 
about  the  debt  limit.  Just  go  back  and 
check  It.  When  has  anyone  ever  asked, 
"Why  did  you  want  to  vote  to  raise  the 
debt  limit?"  No  one  has  ever  asked  me 
that  question  in  23  long  years.  In  some 
cases,  I  have  voted  against  increases  in 
the  debt  limit  because  I  wanted  to  vote 
against  the  foreign  aid  program,  and 
thought  that  that  might  be  a  good  way 
to  protest  foreign  aid. 

But  if  anyone  ever  had  asked  me,  I 
should  have  told  him,  "Look,  it  was  not 
my  Idea  to  have  a  foreign  aid  program, 
or  to  vote  for  a  number  of  these  things, 
but  all  of  that  was  done  and  the  money 
was  spent.  Then  questions  come  up:  do 


we  pay  our  debts,  do  we  pay  the  Govern- 
ment employees  for  their  month's  work, 
do  we  pay  the  contractor  who  has  per- 
formed on  a  solemn  contract  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? Because  if  we  do  not  either 
raise  the  taxes  to  pay  them,  or,  having 
failed  to  raise  taxes,  raise  the  debt  limit, 
we  catmot  pay  them. " 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  Permit  me  to  explain  my 
position,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

If  the  Senator  is  successful  in  what 
he  is  trying  to  do,  defeat  this  debt 
limit  bill,  it  will  mean  that  in  1  week 
the  Government  can  no  longer  pay  its 
bills. 

When  I  referred  to  betting  the  seat 
of  my  pants,  Mr.  President,  I  was  re- 
ferring to  a  tradition  between  LSU  and 
Tulane  University,  in  connection  with 
their  football  games.  It  used  to  be  that 
every  time,  when  the  game  was  over, 
everyone  would  get  out  on  the  football 
field  and  fight  over  taking  the  goalposts 
home,  so  the  schools  started  what  they 
thought  was  a  better  tradition,  which 
was  that  the  captains  of  the  respective 
teams  would  bet  the  seats  of  their  pants. 
So,  for  the  last  20  years,  the  Tulane 
captain  would  appear  at  the  LSU  locker 
room  when  the  game  was  over,  and  the 
LSU  captain  would  ceremoniously  re- 
move the  seat  of  his  pants  and  have 
it  framed  for  all  eternity,  because  Tulane 
lost  every  game  for  20  years  in  a  row. 

So,  as  a  sporting  proposition,  I  tell 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  I 
will  bet  the  seat  of  my  pants  against 
the  seat  of  his  that  if  his  amendment 
succeeds — and  this  richest  Nation  on 
earth  should  officially  declare  itself 
bankrupt  and  cannot  even  pay  the  post- 
al worker  his  hard-earned  monthly 
check — I  am  willing  to  bet  we  cannot 
hold  out  for  a  month,  to  the  date  of  the 
second  paycheck.  I  bet  the  Senator  the 
seat  of  my  pants — and  he  can  take  it 
off  right  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
if  he  can  hold  out  2  months  doing  that. 
We  are  not  fooling  anyone,  not  a  soul 
on  earth. 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  is  in 
debt,  but  look  how  we  are  doing,  com- 
pared to  others.  Private  individuals  have 
problems  with  their  budgets.  From  1946, 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  until  today, 
individual  debt  in  this  country  has  In- 
creased from  $60  billion  to  $555  bilUon, 
more  than  an  800-percent  increase  in 
terms  of  dollars. 

Goodness  knows,  corporations  are 
concerned  about  debt.  But  what  has 
happened  to  them?  Their  corporate 
debt,  in  dollars,  went  up  from  $109  bil- 
lion to  $861  billion — an  increase  of  700 
percent. 

How  about  State  and  local  govern- 
ments? They  do  not  want  to  go  in  debt 
unnecessarily,  but  their  debt  went  from 
$16  billion  up  to  $137  billion — almost  an 
800-percent  increase  in  the  debt  they 
owe. 

How  about  the  Federal  Goverrunent? 
On  outstanding  Federal  agency  debts, 
the  increase  has  been  from  $260  billion 
to  $382  billion — an  increase  of  about  45 
percent.  So  we  did  almost  20  times  as 
well  in  that  respect  as  State  govern- 


ments, almost  20  times  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. About  15  times  as  well  as  cor- 
porations. If  we  are  compared  to  anyone 
else,  we  did  Just  great.  But,  no,  we  have 
to  have  tills  annual  flagellation  and  have 
this  effort  to  officially  declare  ourselves 
bankrupt  because  of  our  profligate  ways, 
when  Senators  themselves,  by^  majority 
vote,  voted  to  pass  these  appropriation 
bills  and  spend  that  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is  a  rather 
foolish  thing  to  try  to  declare  Uncle 
Sam  bankrupt  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
Wliy  do  we  have  a  debt  limit?  Because 
when  we  exceed  it,  we  would  like  to  look 
at  our  fiscal  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

To  see  where  we  stand,  to  go  forward 
from  here  and  ttike  a  look  at  what  the 
budget  would  be  for  the  following  year. 
Mr.  President,  having  voted  to  spend 
the  money,  with  a  projection  that  this 
would  mean  the  Government  would  be 
in  debt,  the  time  comes  to  extend  the  debt 
limit.  If  we  fail  to  pass  it  and  to  provide 
an  adequate  increase  In  the  debt  limit, 
the  Government  would  be  in  a  difficult 
and  an  embarrassing  position  by  an  act 
of  folly  on  the  part  of  Congress.  I  can- 
not support  that. 

If  the  Senator  wanted  to  vote  against 
the  debt  limit  bill,  I  do  not  know  why 
he  does  not  vote  against  it.  We  gave  him 
a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  social  security 
bill  so  that  he  could  say  that  he  is  for 
the  social  security  increase.  We  gave 
him  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  debt  limit 
itself.  Why  does  he  not  move  to  strike 
sections  1  and  2  of  the  bill  and  dis- 
associate the  Committee  on  Finance  from 
something  we  think  is  a  foolish  thing  to 
do? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  can  explain  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  why  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  takes  the  position 
he  does? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  put  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  every  other  Member  of  the 
Senate,  by  his  amendment,  In  quite  a 
quandary.  I  have  always  voted  against  an 
increase  in  the  debt  limit.  I  favor  the 
social  security  bill.  Under  the  Senate 
rules,  I  cannot  vote  half  of  a  "yea"  in 
favor  of  the  social  security  bill  and  half 
of  a  "nay"  against  the  debt  limit  provi- 
sions. So  the  Senator  has  put  me  in  a 
position  in  which  I  cannot  express  my 
true  sentiments  with  reference  to  this 
matter.  To  my  mind,  that  is  a  very  un- 
fortunate situation. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the 
social  security  Increase  when  he  voted  for 
the  social  security  amendment,  and  he 
can  express  himself  as  being  against  the 
debt  limit  by  voting  against  the  bill.  If 
he  wished,  he  could  also  express  hlttmi>]f 
against  it  by  moving  to  strike  sectionB  1 
and  2  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  may  move  that  if  the 
bill  is  not  recommitted.  I  do  not  want 
to  trespass  upon  the  preser\-es  of  the 
Committee  on  Finai^ce.  I  would  rather 
for  its  members  to  do  the  striking. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  think  it  is  a  foolish 
thing,  why  should  we  be  required  to  be 
associated  with  it?  Why  not  let  it  be  the 
Senator's  own  handiwork? 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  whether 
it  be  the  motion  or  the  amendment  that 
should  be  defeated,  I  think  Senators  are 
anxious  to  vote.  Some  have  made  plans 
to  be  elsewhere. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  motion  to  recommit  has  been 
Shielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood')  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 


[No.  22  Leg.] 

YBAS— 16 

Allen 

EUender 

Roth 

Brock 

Ervin 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va. 

FxUbrlght 

Tulmadge 

Cook 

Gambrell 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Holllngs 

Domlnlclc 

Proimlre 
NAYS— 63 

Aiken 

Been 

Brooke 

AUott 

Bennett 

Burdlck 

Anderson 

Bentaen 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Baker 

Bible 

Cannon 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 

Fannin 

Pong 

Orlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Hughes 


Bellmon 

Buckley 

Eagleton 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hartke 


Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pastore 


Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Tunney 

Welcker 


NOT  VOTING — 21 


Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Metcalf 

Montoya 

Mundt 


Muskie 

Packwood 

Saxbe 

Stevens 

Tower 

Williams 

Young 


New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevems) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  frcan  T^xas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  23  Leg.] 
YEAS— 80 


So  Mr.  Ervin's  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill   (H.R.  4690)   was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan), the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  ^Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  oflBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Aiken 

Eastland 

Moss 

AUen 

EUender 

Nelson 

Allott 

Ervin 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Peerson 

Baker 

Fong 

Pell 

Bayh 

Gambrell 

Percy 

Beall 

Griffin 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hart 

Ribicoff 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Smith 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Spong 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Case 

Javits 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Church 

Long 

Taft 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mathias 

Tunney 

Cranston 

McGee 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

WUllams 

Dole 

MUler 

Young 

Domini  ck 

Mondale 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Bellmon 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Buckley 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Muskie 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Packwood 

Fulbrlght 

McClellan 

Saxbe 

Goldwater 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Harris 

Montoya 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4690)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  (H.R.  4690) 
be  printed  with  the  amendments  of  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
presiding  officer  appointed  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Curtis  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


PRODUCTIVE    WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  I  made  some  remarks  about 
the  Senate's  splendid  achievement  of  yes- 
terday in  its  extension  of  the  regional 
development  programs.  That  success, 
added  to  the  debt  ceiling-social  security 
proposal  just  passed,  the  18-year-ol^ 
vote   measure    adopted    on   Wednesday 
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and  the  disposition  of  the  rules  change 
effort  on  Tuesday  has  made  this  a  high- 
ly productive  week. 

For  his  efiforts  on  the  debt  ceiling-so- 
cial security  proposal,  the  Senate  is  deep- 
ly indebted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  .  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, he  has  labored  tirelessly  in  behalf 
of  our  elderly  citizens.  His  expertise  and 
leadership  in  this  vital  area  is  unsur- 
passed in  this  body.  Today's  achievement 
adds  another  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment to  his  abundant  record  of  public 
service.  The  Senate  is  deeply  grateful. 

Others  contributed  their  support  on 
this  issue.  Notable  were  the  fine  cooper- 
ative efforts  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadge). 

Just  as  Senator  Long  may  be  proud 
of  his  achievement  today  so  may  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Bayh)  be  justly  proud  of  the 
adoption  on  Wednesday  of  the  resolu- 
tion pertaining  to  the  Constitutional 
amendment  that  would  enfranchise  the 
18-,  19-,  and  20-year-olds  in  this  coun- 
try. As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Amendments  he  was 
most  active  in  this  effort  and  the  Sen- 
ate is  indebted  for  his  leadership  and 
concern. 

To  be  commended  also  on  that  issue 
for  his  imtiring  efforts  is  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  who 
has  expressed  an  active  and  vital  interest 
in  this  subject  since  first  coming  to  Con- 
gress. As  principal  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion he  brought  great  depth  and  insight 
to  the  discussion  on  the  measure,  and  his 
contributions  this  year  and  in  the  past 
have  been  invaluable.  He  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
I  am  sure,  feel  greatly  rewarded  to  have 
witnessed  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate. 

For  cooperating  so  splendidly  to  as- 
sure final  disposition  of  the  rules  change 
effort  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  is  grateful 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  .  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson). 
Their  efforts  to  enable  the  Senate  to  re- 
form its  cloture  rule  are  to  be  highly 
commended.  The  fact  that  the  effort  was 
not  successful  is  no  reflection  on  the 
quality  of  their  advocacy. 

Others  who  contributed  to  the  ex- 
tended debate  on  the  rules  change  are 
also  to  be  commended  for  presenting 
their  forceful  and  thoughtful  views. 
Those  on  both  sides  of  the  question  were 
equally  sincere  in  their  efforts,  and  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  appreciates  the  con- 
tributions made  by  all  who  participated 
in  the  discussion. 

The  disposition  of  these  many  issues — 
may  I  say  again — has  made  this  a  most 
productive  week.  It  has  been  a  week  of 
great  achievement  for  which  all  Sena- 
tors may  be  proud. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  CORRECT  S.  671 
IN  ITS   EINGROSSMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  in  the  engross- 


ment of  S.  671,  dealing  with  the  Black- 
feet  and  Gros  Ventre  Tribes,  which  the 
Senate  passed  yesterday,  to  change  the 
word  "of"  found  on  page  2,  line  4,  to  "to." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REREPERRAL  OF  A  COMMUNICA- 
TION FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
scholarships  for  military  personnel, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  be  rereferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  2, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17.  I  do  this  so 
that  it  will  be  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
joint  resolution,  as  follows : 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  17)  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TUESDAY,  MARCH   16,  1971,  AT  11 

A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  11 
o'clock  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OCEAN  DUMPING  OF  ARSENIC 
COMPOUNDS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  a  front 
page  story  in  the  Evening  Star  reports 
that  the  ninth  largest  chemical  company 
in  the  world — Rohm  and  Haas — is  dump- 
ing up  to  80  tons  a  month  of  arsenic 
compounds  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  our 
east  coast.  This  raises  the  moral  ques- 
tion of  corporate  responsibility  How  can 
people  in  America  have  confidence  in  our 
private  institutions  if  they  will  cavalierly 
throw  dangerous  wastes  into  the  oceans. 
Every  responsible  citizen  and  corporate 
leader  ought  to  refuse  to  do  business  with 
Rohm  and  Haas  Co.,  if  any  further 
arsenic  dumping  is  carried  out. 

Unless  the  company  permanently  calls 
off  this  dumping,  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
bring  this  practice  to  a  halt.  I  have  tele- 
gramed  Russell  Train,  (Chairman  of  the 
President's  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  William  Ruckelshaus,  Ad- 


ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  to  urge  them  to  use  every 
means  at  theii'  command  to  persuade 
against  or  legally  prevent  the  dumping  of 
the  arsenic. 

Congress  must  take  immediate  action 
as  well.  More  than  a  year  ago,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  not  allow 
any  ocean  dumping  from  the  United 
States  without  permits  based  on  public 
hearings  and  thorough  marine  ecological 
studies,  and  by  1975,  all  dumping  would 
be  permanently  banned. 

UnUke  other  measures,  my  bill  has  not 
been  held  up  in  the  current  discussion 
over  congressional  committee  jurisdic- 
tion in  marine  pollution.  I  urge  the  ad- 
ministration to  support  this  measure  so 
that  it  can  be  quickly  acted  on  and  all 
conceivable  excuses  removed  for  faihng 
to  stop  the  pollution  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Evening  Star 
story  and  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  Mr. 
Train  and  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
story  and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Arsekic  Dumping  Continues 
(By  Roberta  Hornlg) 

On  Saturday,  following  a  two-year-old 
practice,  a  ship  carrying  about  70  tons  of 
an  arsenic  compound  will  sail  from  Phila- 
delphia, travel  through  Delaware  Bay.  and 
dump  Its  potentially  lethal  cargo  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

The  Norton  Lilly  Company  of  Phlladelphlri, 
which  booked  the  load  on  the  ItaUan  vet.sel 
"Non-do  Passlo."  says  that  as  far  a£  it 
knows  this  sort  of  cargo,  ranging  between 
30  and  80  tons,  has  been  dumped  at  sea  about 
once  a  month  for  "over  two  years." 

Both  Norton  Lilly  and  the  chemical  com- 
pany Involved,  Whltmoyer  Laboratories  of 
Myerstown,  Pa.— a  subsidiary  of  Rohm  & 
Haas  Company,  the  ninth  largest  in  the 
world — says  the  dumping  occurs  about  150 
miles  out  in  the  ocean. 

President  Nixon's  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  which  la  against  dumping  any 
potentially  toxic  materials  in  the  sea,  is  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  to  do  about  this  Sat- 
urday's dumping.  At  present,  spokesmen  say, 
there  are  no  legal  restraints. 

Dr.  Gordon  McDonald,  the  lone  scientist 
on  the  three-man  council,  says  the  dump- 
ing flouts  Nixon's  principles,  but  that  only 
congressional  action  can  stop  it. 

McDonald  says  the  worry  in  this  particular 
case  is  that  when  the  246  canisters  contain- 
ing the  arsenic  compound  hit  the  water,  they 
win  break  open  and  the  sea  water  will  change 
the  composition  of  the  chemical,  making 
it  particularly  toxic  to  sea  life  in  the  ar«a. 

Both  the  administration  and  Sen.  Edmund 
P.  Muskie,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  subcommittee,  have  offered 
bills  to  require  permits  for  any  kind  of  ocean 
dumping  within  12  miles  of  the  U.S.  coast- 
line and  forbid  any  kind  of  dtmiplng  within 
that  limit  by  any  foreign  government. 

McDonald  also  said  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
alerted  him  to  the  latest  chemical  dumping 
and  tends  to  be  suspicious  about  how  far 
out  In  the  ocean  the  dumping  occurs. 

A  s{K>kesman  for  Whltmoyer  Laboratories 
said  the  comp.my  considered  other  disposal 
methods  but  that  it  Is  "more  economical 
to  put  it  In  a  ship  and  dump  it  in  the  bot- 
tom" of  the  ocean. 

A  spokesman  for  Norton  Lilly  said,  "We 
understand  about  this  new  anti-pollution — 
let's  save  the  seas,  of  course." 

But,  he  added:  "The  only  thing  here  Is 
we're  In  the  middle.  If  we're  in  the  wrong 
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(referring  to  the  ocean  dumping)  I'd  ap- 
preciate It  U  we'd  get  some  official  notifica- 
tion. 

Government  estimates  ara  that  62  million 
tons  of  waste — ranging  from  DDT  residues  to 
old  mattresses — are  dumped  off  America's 
seacoasts  annually. 

Telegbau 

(Telegram  sent  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
Friday,  March  12,  to  Mr.  Russell  Train, 
Chairman,  President's  C!ouncll  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  Mr.  William  Ruckels- 
haus,  Administrator,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency) 

In  a  front  page  story.  The  Evening  Star 
reports  that  a  private  company — Rohm  and 
Haas — has  been  dumping  up  to  80  tons  of 
arsenic  compounds  a  month  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  our  east  coast  for  the  past  ten 
years. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  shock- 
ing act  of  corporate  irresponsibility.  How  can 
people  in  America  have  confidence  in  our 
private  institutions  If  they  will  cavalierly 
throw  dangerous  wastes  in  the  oceans? 

Unless  the  company  permanently  calls  off 
this  dumping,  I  think  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  Federal  government  to  bring 
the  practice  to  a  halt.  I  am  certain  that  if 
the  Administration  contacts  this  corporation. 
It  will  defer  to  your  request  to  terminate  this 
practice. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  It  is  Important 
that  we  act  immediately  to  pass  legislation 
dealing  with  all  ocean  dumping.  More  than 
a  year  ago,  I  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
not  allow  any  ocean  dumping  from  the 
United  States  without  permits  based  on 
public  hearings  and  through  marine  eco- 
logical studies,  and  by  1975,  all  dumping 
would  be  permanently  banned. 


DOOR  MAY  STILL  BE  OPEN  FOR 
AMICABLE  SETTLEMENT  OF  TEX- 
TILE DISPUTE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
carefully  reviewed  the  President's  state- 
ment rejecting  voluntary  import  restric- 
tions proposed  by  the  Japanese  textile 
industry. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  President's 
remarks  clearly  indicates  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  outlined  in  detail  the  type  of 
agreement  acceptable  to  him.  The  Pres- 
ident, after  outlining  the  type  of  agree- 
ment which  would  be  acceptable,  indi- 
cates: 

I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  monitor  Imports  of  wool  and  man-made 
fiber  textile  products  from  Japan  on  a 
monthly  basis.  I  am  instructing  that  this 
monitoring  begin  Immediately,  with  the  re- 
sults, including  an  analysis  of  any  differences 
from  what  would  have  been  the  results  under 
the  terms  we  presented,  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  entire  Congress. 

It  is  widely  known  that  the  Japanese 
Government  made  an  offer  last  Decem- 
ber which  was  rejected  by  the  White 
House  after  consultation  with  our  domes- 
tic industry.  Reports  indicate  that  the 
new  offer  of  the  Japanese  textile  indus- 
try, which  apparently  is  acceptable  to 
Chairman  Mills,  is  not  as  favorable  as 
the  earlier  offer  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. 

Thus,  while  the  formulation  put  for- 
ward by  our  President  differs  from  the 
formulation  of  the  Japanese  industry,  it 
could  be  very  close  to  the  final  offer  made 
by  the  Japanese  Government,  which  was 
rejected  in  December. 


In  viewing  the  textile  dispute,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  seem  pertinent: 

First.  The  President's  statement  should 
not  be  viewed  as  closing  the  door  to  a 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  with 
Japan. 

Second.  Any  President  would  find  it 
extremely  difQcult  to  agree  to  an  offer 
less  favorable  than  the  offer  the  U.S. 
Government  rejected  earlier.  However, 
the  President,  because  of  changed  cir- 
cumstance, might  be  willing  to  approach 
the  Japanese  Government's  offer  of  last 
December. 

Third.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Premier  Sato  have  too  much 
at  stake  to  allow  the  textile  dispute  alone 
to  affect  overall  U.S.-Japan  relations 
with  all  the  implications  this  would  have 
on  the  Asian  policies  of  both  nations. 

Fourth.  The  door  to  a  settlement  still 
seems  wide  open  and  both  countries 
should  walk  through  it.  The  consequences 
to  the  international  economic  system  of 
the  free  world  would  be  too  shattering 
to  contemplate  if  this  were  not  the  case. 

Fifth.  Japan  should  carefully  read  the 
President's  words  and  be  discerning  on 
the  position  on  textiles  which  is  accept- 
able to  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  The  wisdom  of  the  following 
remarks  by  Chairman  Mills  should  be  a 
criterion  for  us  all : 

I  cannot  understand  how  under  any  cir- 
cumstances a  statutory  proposal  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  single  Industry  can  be  developed 
which  Is  exclusive  of  consideration  of  statu- 
tory programs  for  other  affected  industries. 

The  congressional  consideration  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1970  made  clear  that  the 
Congress  feels  that  if  the  textile  industry 
is  deserving  of  statutory  quotas — other 
industries  are  equally  or  more  deserving. 

I  join  Chairman  Mills  in  the  view  that 
attempting  to  legislate  statutory  quotas 
for  one  industry,  textile — only  will  result 
in  a  Christmas-tree  type  quota  biU  and 
consequently  would  lead  to  a  trade  war 
with  our  principal  allies  in  the  free  world. 
The  history  of  the  Trade  bill  of  1970  is 
already  an  accurate  guide  on  this  matter. 

So  I  urge  our  Government  to  use  the 
open  door  which  is  the  offer  of  a  unilat- 
eral agreement  to  try  to  reach  an  ami- 
cable agreement  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. I  urge  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  President's  invitation 
toward  that  end. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  texts 
of  statements  by  President  Nixon  and 
Representative  Mills  of  the  other  body 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Texts  or  Statements  bt  Nixon  and  Mnxs 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1971] 

Washtngton. — Following  are  the  state- 
ments by  President  Nlxon,  rejecting  volun- 
tary Import  restrictions  by  the  Japanese,  and 
by  Representative  Wilbur  D.  Mills  criticizing 
the  President's  action: 

statement  bt  the  PRESmXNT 

For  two  years,  this  Administration  has  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  a  voluntary  agreement 
with  the  Ctovemment  of  Japwn  curtailing 
the  excessive  wool  and  manmade  fiber  textile 
Imports  from  Japan.  The  United  States  has 
sought  to  be  as  flexible  as  possible  concern- 
ing the  details  of  an  agreement  while  con- 


sistently adhering  to  certain  basic  principles 
which  we  consider  essential  to  any  agreement 
designed  to  curb  these  excessive  Imports. 
These  principles  are  refiected  In  the  following' 
terms  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Japa- 
nese Ambassador  by  the  United  States 
negotiator  in  meetings  through  January  of 
tills  year: 

A  limited  number  of  categories  of  par- 
ticularly sensitive  products,  covering  about 
one-half  of  those  Imports  would  be  assigned 
specific  Import  ceilings.  The  ceilings  would 
be  based  upon  Imports  from  Japan  in  1969. 
pltis  a  reasonable  growth  factor.  Shifting  of 
Imports  among  these  categories  would  be  per- 
mitted so  as  to  reflect  changing  conditions 
In  the  United  States  market,  subject  to  lim- 
itations to  avoid  excessive  concentration  in 
any  of  these  sensitive  categories. 

If  Imports  from  Japan,  of  any  other  cate- 
gory exceeded  the  1970  Import  level,  plus  a 
more  liberal  growth  factor,  the  United  States 
could  request  consultation  with  Japan,  and 
Impose  spyecific  limitations  if  a  mutually 
satisfactory  solution  was  not  reached. 

On  Monday,  following  discussions  lieiween 
its  Washington  representative  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  Japan  Textile  Federation  announced 
that  the  Japanese  textile  industry  is  under- 
taking a  unilateral  program  to  limit  future 
exports  of  textile  products  to  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time,  the  Government 
of  Japan  Issued  a  public  statement  endors- 
ing this  unorthodox  action  by  a  private  Japa- 
nese group  and  terminating  its  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  Government.  On  its 
face,  this  unilateral  program  falls  short  of 
the  terms  essential  to  the  United  States  In 
the  following  significant  respects: 

Only  one  over-all  celling  for  all  cotton, 
wool  and  matmiade  fiber  fabric  and  apparel 
textiles  Is  provided,  with  only  a  general 
xuiderstandlng  by  the  Japanese  Industry  "to 
prevent  undue  distortions  of  the  present 
pattern  of  trade."  This  allows  concentration 
on  specific  categories,  which  could  result  in 
these  categories  growing  many  times  faster 
than  the  over-all  limits. 

The  over-all  celling  would  be  based  on 
Imports  from  Japan  in  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1971,  plus  a  growth  factor.  During  the 
two  years  that  we  have  been  negotiating  with 
the  Government  of  Japan,  Imports  of  man- 
made  fiber  textile  products  have  greatly  in- 
creased, and  in  January,  1971,  they  entered 
this  country  at  a  record-breaking  level.  More- 
over, the  program  magnifies  the  potential 
growth  of  the  sensitive  categories  by  in- 
cluding in  the  base  exports  of  cotton  prod- 
ucts which  are  already  limited  by  agreement 
and  which  have  been  declining. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  Japanese  Industry 
program  make  it  clear  that  it  will  not  result 
in  an  acceptable  solution.  It  is  well  known 
that  I  would  prefer  a  negotiated  agreement 
to  solve  this  problem.  The  answer  of  the 
Japanese  Industry,  now  apparently  ratified  by 
the  Government  of  Japan,  has  effectively  pre- 
cluded further  meaningful  Government-to- 
Government  negotiations,  the  resumption  of 
which  this  country  would  welcome. 

Consequently,  I  will  strongly  support  the 
textile  quota  provisions  of  the  legt'lation  now 
pending  before  the  Congress,  H.R.  20,  a  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
year  and  reintroduced  this  year  by  Chair- 
man Mills  and  Congressman  Byrnes  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  monitor  Imports  of 
wool  and  manmade  fiber  textile  products 
from  Japan  on  a  monthly  basis.  I  am  in- 
structing that  this  monitoring  begin  im- 
mediately, with  the  results,  including  an 
analysis  of  any  differences  from  what  would 
have  been  the  results  under  the  terms  we 
presented,  to  be  made  available  to  the  entire 
Congress. 

Under  the  circumstances  and  In  order  to 
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provide  the  relief  necessary  for  United  States 
textile  workers  and  businesses  this  govern- 
ment must  now  give  the  fullest  considera- 
tion to  other  alternative  solutions  to  the 
textile  problem. 

statement  bt  mills 

I  understand  that  the  President  and  his 
advisors,  after  considering  the  recent  initia- 
tive of  the  Japanese  Textile  Federation  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  problem  of  textile  im- 
ports, have  decided  to  reject  the  Japanese 
proposal.  Having  responded  on  many  occa- 
sions to  requests  from  Administration  offi- 
cials during  the  past  two  years  to  assist  in 
furthering  a  negotiated  settlement  of  this 
problem,  I  am  both  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed at  this  decision. 

This  rejection  of  the  Japanese  initiative 
not  only  involves  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  extent  and  the  nattire  of  re- 
straints on  textile  exports  to  the  United 
States,  it  Involves  the  very  core  of  our  trade 
relations  with  the  textile  exporting  coim- 
trles  and  indeed  with  our  ability  to  deal  on 
a  realistic  basis  with  the  problems  all  our 
Industries  face  in  competing  in  our  own  mar- 
kets and  abroad. 

While  I  can  perhaps  understand  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  leaders  In  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  opposing  the  proposal,  and  I  as- 
sume that  they  have  given  it  serious  study, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  an  out-of-hand 
rejection  of  the  proposal  after  two  years  of 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. My  support  of  the  industry's  efforts 
and  my  support  of  the  Administration's  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  solution  to  this  problem  are 
s  matter  of  public  record.  I  regret  that  at 
this  time  the  decision  has  been  made  to 
reject  this  avenue  toward  a  meaningful  ac- 
commodation of  the  international  textile 
trade  problem. 

The  President  apparently  knows  of  an- 
other way  to  obtain  the  protection  which 
the  textile  industry  la  seeking,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  prevent  other  protectionist  de- 
velopments from  accompanying  that  relief, 
but  I  do  not. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  stakes  Involved  in  an  early 
settlement  of  the  textile  controversy  are 
very  great  Obviously,  our  trade  problems  go 
far  beyond  Just  the  question  of  textiles,  and 
1  cannot  understand  how  under  any  circum- 
stances a  statutory  program  for  the  protec- 
tion of  a  single  Industry  can  be  developed 
which  is  exclusive  of  consideration  of  statu- 
tory programs  for  other  affected  Industries. 
As  I  have  already  said,  I  await  with  consid- 
erable interest  the  presentation  of  such  a 
program  by  the  Administration. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  STATEMENT  ON 
TEXTILES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  that  President  Nixon  repudiated 
the  action  of  Representative  Mills, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  going  along  with  the  Jap- 
anese textile  declaration  that  is  unwork- 
able, unsatisfactory,  and  which  will  not 
produce  results. 

I  wsis  also  highly  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  strongly  endorsed  legis- 
lation to  give  relief  to  the  textile  indus- 
try by  limiting  imports  from  Japan  and 
other  foreign  coimtries. 

In  addition.  President  Nixon  has  indi- 
cated he  is  giving  serious  consideration 
to  other  alternative  solutions  to  the  tex- 
tile problem  and  has  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  monitor  Japanese 
imports  on  a  monthly  basis,  which  will 
show  the  inability  of  the  Japanese  decla- 
ration to  solve  this  serious  problem. 


Mr.  President,  both  textile  workers  and 
management  in  this  country  strongly 
support  these  actions  by  the  President. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
abandoned  this  legislation  and  endorsed 
an  unworkable  proposal  by  the  Japanese. 
Last  year  this  legislation  passed  the 
House  and  was  acted  upon  favorably  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  President 
Nixon  is  asking  that  the  Mills  bill  be 
enacted  into  law  and  is  giving  full  en- 
dorsement to  it. 

The  Democrats  control  both  Houses 
in  Congress  and  they  can  enact  this  bill 
if  they  see  fit  to  do  so  and  most  of  the 
Republicans  will  favor  its  enactment. 
Partisan  politics  should  be  laid  aside  and 
full  support  given  this  legislation  by 
both  parties. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  for  a 
moment  what  the  Japanese  declaration 
really  is.  Senators  will  notice  that  I  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  declaration  rather  than 
a  proposal,  for  the  reason  that  the  Jap- 
anese textile  industry  acted  unilaterally 
and  there  was  nothing  for  this  country 
to  oflBcially  accept  or  reject.  The  Japa- 
nese textile  industry  wants  to  relegate  to 
itself  the  responsibility  for  making  de- 
cisions which  affect  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  seems  they  are  not 
even  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Japan  smd  the  United  States  to 
work  the  matter  out.  Of  even  further 
irony  is  that  the  Japanese  textile  indus- 
try is  the  very  group  which  has  caused 
the  problem  in  the  first  place  through 
excessive  imports  to  this  country.  The 
President  wisely  rejected  the  Japanese 
declaration  and  repudiated  any  sugges- 
tion that  the  administration  or  the  Con- 
gress should  sanction  it. 

In  addition,  the  details  of  the  Japa- 
nese declaration  show  it  to  be  entirely 
meaningless  as  a  serious  answer  to  the 
textile  import  problem.  There  are  those 
who  say  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none. 
Even  the  most  casual  examination  of  the 
so-called  restraints  suggested  by  the 
Japanese  clearly  reveals  that  the  Jap- 
anese textile  interests  have  come  forth 
with  nothing,  not  even  a  slice  of  bread 
let  alone  a  half  a  loaf. 

The  proposal  provides  no  limitations 
by  product  line  and  no  differentiation  of 
fibers.  This  allows  the  Japanese  to  move 
in  on  a  particular  product  line  with  ex- 
tremely heavy  imports,  totally  disrupt 
the  American  market  for  that  product, 
and  then  move  on  to  another.  In  addi- 
tion, the  level  of  imports  the  Japanese 
industrialists  suggest  limiting  them- 
selves to,  is  a  level  which  they  have  not 
obtained  thus  far,  even  though  our  tex- 
tile industry  is  already  suffering  greatly. 
The  administration's  strategy  was  to 
use  the  1968  level  of  imports  as  a  base. 
The  Japanese  should  not  be  rewarded  for 
2  years  of  dilatory  negotiations  during  a 
time  in  which  they  flooded  the  Ameri- 
can market  at  an  unprecedented  level. 

Mr.  President,  experience  has  shown 
that  a  trade  agreement  is  workable  only 
if  a  govemment-to-govemment  accord  is 
in  force,  so  that  the  governments  can 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  make  sure 
the  agreement  is  kept.  I  wish  to  praise 
the  President  for  his  strong  and  forth- 


right repudiation  of  the  Japanese  decla- 
ration and  for  his  firm  endorsement  of 
a  legislative  solution  to  the  problem. 

Let  me  conclude  by  calling  on  my  col- 
leagues of  both  parties  in  the  Senate  and 
my  friends,  both  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican in  the  House,  to  recognize  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need  to  enact  textile  im- 
port quotas  and  to  do  so  as  quickly  as  is 
feasible. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  v.-ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  share  his  concern  for  the  thou- 
sands of  people  across  the  entire  United 
States  who  work  In  our  vital  textile  in- 
dustry. I  think  they  have  been  subject 
to  considerable  abuse  through  previous 
governmental  policies  in  this  coimtry  re- 
garding imports.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that,  they  have  not  been  allowed.  In 
many  instances,  to  compete  fairly  with 
these  imports. 

The  fact  that  the  Japanese,  who  have 
been  so  aggressive  in  promoting  an  ex- 
port policy,  have  not  only  been  dilatory, 
but  have  literally  refused  to  negotiate 
a  reasonable  limitation  on  imports.  This, 
I  think,  bears  witness  to  the  strength  of 
the  President's  statement  in  which  he 
said  we  simply  cannot  accept  this  so- 
called  limitation  on  the  part  of  the  Japa- 
nese manufacturer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  not  a  limita- 
tion at  all.  I  think  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  they  have  asked,  not  for  a 
decrease  in  imports,  but  for  an  increase 
over  the  exorbitantly  high  yield  of  1970, 
which  was  already  out  of  reason,  and 
which  was  already  having  severe  effects 
on  the  textile  industry  in  this  country. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  in  the  15  months 
prior  to  December  of  last  year,  this  Na- 
tion had  lost  some  65,000  jobs  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  alone  due  to  imports.  I  think 
the  Senator  would  agree  that  that  con- 
stitutes a  near  crisis,  if  not  a  crisis,  with- 
in a  basic  industry,  an  industry  that  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  this  Re- 
public. 

I  want  to  say  very  strongly  that  I  am 
in  agreement  with  the  Senator's  position, 
but  more  specifically,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  stating 
very  clearly  that  such  so-called  limits  are 
not  accepted.  I  am  also  in  agreement 
with  his  statement  that  we  must  pursue 
the  legislative  process;  and  I  would  note 
at  this  point  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  been  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  tryinf  to  achieve  a  leg- 
islative resolution  of  this  problem. 

He  has  introduced  this  year  a  bill, 
which  I  cosponsored,  to  bring  reason 
back  to  this  very  fundamental  problem. 
In  addition,  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
today.  I  support  him,  and  again  I  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  President  for  clearly 
and  forthrightly  stating  his  intention  to 
stand  with  the  American  textile  indus- 
try and  its  employees  imtil  we  resolve 
this  very  diflBcult  problem. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
congi-atulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  on  his  fine  conception  of 
this  problem  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  the  dangers  that  he  has  the 
vision  to  see  are  facing  the  textile  em- 
ployees and  the  textile  industry  of  this 
Nation. 

The  Defense  Department  has  ranked 
textiles  second  to  steel  in  importance 
from  our  national  defense  standpoint. 
We  just  cannot  afford  to  see  the  textile 
mills  of  this  Nation  closed  down. 

One  million  people  or  more  are  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  industry.  Further- 
more, if  they  keep  closing  mill  after  mill, 
before  we  know  it,  we  will  not  have  any 
textile  mills  left  in  this  country.  We  will 
then  be  dependent  upon  other  coimtries 
for  textiles.  Suppose  we  should  have  a 
w^ar ;  where  would  we  be  then? 

We  must  be  self-sufBcient  in  textiles 
within  the  United  States.  This  is  most 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
own  national  security  as  well  from  the 
standpoint  of  preserving  the  jobs  of,  as 
I  have  stated,  a  million  pe<^le. 

For  example,  in  my  State  70  percent  of 
the  industrial  payrolls  come  from  tex- 
tiles. Take  textiles  out  of  South  Carolina 
and  we  would  have  a  ghost  State.  The 
Federal  revenues  from  that  State  would 
drop  tremendously,  imtil  it  could  hardly 
be  recognized  as  a  State. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
preserve  this  textile  industry.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  preserve  these  textile 
jobs  for  the  good  Americans  working  in 
the  textile  mills. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE  1972  DEFENSE  BUDGET  AND 
A  POLICY  OF  REALISTIC  DETER- 
RENCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  real  concern  that  I  view  the  fiscal 
year  1972  Defense  budget  and  the  new 
policy  of  "realistic  deterrence,"  as  we  be- 
gin a  5-year  defense  plan  keyed  to  pre- 
venting war  and  securing  peace. 

It  appears  the  administration  is  em- 
barked upon  a  "high  risk"  defense  budget 
and  a  "low  silhouette"  defense  policy. 
The  $76  billion  defense  budget  is  obvi- 
ously the  very  minimum  we  can  get  by 
with  during  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
barely  maintain  a  sufficiency  of  military 
strength  to  provide  a  deterrence  for 
would-be  aggressors. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  best  de- 
scribed by  saving  that  we  are  meeting 
an  increased  threat  with  less  hardware 
and  people. 

The  Defense  Department  makes  it 
clear  the  Soviet  threat  has  skyrocketed : 
the  Red  Chinese  are  nearing  an  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  capability;  and 
small  nation  belligerents  such  as  Egypt, 
Cuba,  and  North  Vietnam  are  as  active 
as  ever. 

In  his  posture  statement  Secretary  of 
Defense  MeMn  Laird  acknowledges  what 
he  terms  "a  growing  Soviet  military  ca- 
pability and  technological  momentum." 
He  also  notes  what  he  calls  "an  emerging 
Chinese  Communist  nuclear  threat." 

Yet.  at  the  same  time,  we  are  reducing 
our  military  personnel  strength  to  the 
lowest  point  in  years. 


Further,  we  have  fewer  planes  and 
ships  in  our  defense  arsenal  than  we 
have  had  in  well  over  a  decade.  Last  year 
the  United  States  built  fewer  planes  than 
at  any  time  since  1935,  and  1935  was 
hardly  a  year  when  we  faced  much  of  a 
military  challenge. 

In  the  last  month  we  have  learned  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  a  new 
ICBM  and  a  new  long-range  bomber, 
either  of  which  could  further  push  the 
strategic  balance  of  power  in  their  favor. 
Presently,  they  are  considerably  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  megatonnage  de- 
livery capability  and  in  the  number  of 
land-based  ICBM's. 

In  his  posture  statement,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird  revealed  the  So- 
viets have  a  "new  swing-wing  bomber 
imder  development."  It  is  no  secret  in 
U.S.  defense  circles  that  the  Soviets  are 
fairly  close  to  production  on  this  new 
bomber  while  here  in  the  United  States, 
Congress  is  cutting  back  on  the  first  in- 
crements of  funds  to  develop  our  own 
bomber  program,  the  B-1. 

This  shifting  balance  of  military  power 
unfortunately  finds  us  in  a  period  during 
which  a  trend  toward  isolationist  think- 
ing prevails  in  the  United  States.  This 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  world  arena 
is  taking  hold  of  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  too  many  of  our  people.  I  believe  this 
attitude,  coupled  with  demands  for  more 
domestic  programs,  has  forced  the  ad- 
ministration to  offer  a  high-risk  defense 
budget  simply  because  they  believe  Con- 
gress would  not  approve  a  greater 
amount  of  money. 

Thus,  there  are  signs  everywhere  that 
we  stand  at  the  edge  of  an  abyss  from 
which  there  will  be  no  easy  or  quick  re- 
turn. We  must  not  yield  to  these  power- 
ful isolationist  pressures  at  home.  We 
must  not  take  those  fatal  steps  into  the 
dreamland  of  halfway  military  prepared- 
ness. If  we  make  such  a  mistake,  we  will 
be  able  to  do  little  more  than  stand  by 
and  deplore  the  ravages  of  the  aggressor 
and  the  depredations  against  peaceful 
nations  which  are  sure  to  follow. 

With  this  background,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  fiscal  year  1972  defense  budget 
is  a  high-risk  budget  and  the  policy  it 
turns  on  indicates  a  low  silhouette  for 
U.S.  military  might. 

The  budget  is  apparently  so  con- 
structed because  it  is  based  on  two  con- 
ditions. First,  it  is  predicated  on  our  dis- 
engagement from  Vietnam,  and,  second, 
it  reflects  the  fiscal  pressures  for  a  re- 
ordering of  national  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  in  Congress 
and  the  Nation  must  surely  recognize 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  taking  us  cut  of  Vietnam.  He  is  doing 
this  with  skill  and  courage,  but  his  hand 
is  undoubtedly  weakened  by  the  shrill 
calls  for  "peace  now"  and  "immediate 
withdrawal."  from  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  across  the  Nation. 

Further,  it  is  about  time  the  Nation 
wakes  up  and  realizes  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  already  reahned  na- 
tional priorities.  The  public  needs  to  be 
told  that  nondefense  Federal  spending 
has  grown  by  $90.3  billion  from  1964  to 
1972.  At  the  same  time.  State  and  local 
spending  for  domestic  needs  has  in- 
creased $89.9  billion.  Thus,  we  can  see 
that  each  of  these  figures  is  greater  than 


the  total  defense  budget  of  $76  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Also,  the  Nation  should  consider  that 
today  defense  takes  only  20.9  percent  of 
total  public  spending  versus  just  under 
50  percent  in  1953,  and  the  present  de- 
fense budget  is  the  lowest  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  since  1950. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  win 
have  my  full  support  in  its  efforts  to  win 
congressional  approval  for  the  new  de- 
fense budget.  My  regret  is  that  they  did 
not  ask  for  more.  Hopefully,  Congress,  as 
in  some  past  years,  will  add  items  where 
the  need  is  most  obvious. 

Certainly,  we  must  press  forward  with 
development  of  a  new  bomber,  new  tac- 
tical aircraft,  and  more  advanced  Navy 
ships  and  submarines. 

In  connection  with  this  overall  matter 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  efforts  to  strengthen  and 
utilize  the  Nation's  Reserve  forces.  More 
money  is  going  into  needed  equipment  for 
cur  Reserves  and  Guard  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Unfortunately,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  been  less  realistic  when  it 
comes  to  handling  Reserve  personnel 
While  they  are  proposing  many  progres- 
sive steps  to  achieve  a  volunteer  armed 
services  for  Regiilars,  little  is  being  of- 
fered as  inducements  to  maintain  Re- 
serve personnel  strengths. 

In  recent  months  I  have  been  investi- 
gating the  Naval  Air  Reserve  reorganiza- 
tion. While  the  reasoning  for  the  reorga- 
nization is  sound,  the  Navy  Air  Reserve 
has  moved  too  drastically  away  from 
population  centers  and  today  finds  itself 
Tvnth  a  serious,  if  not  critical,  shortage 
of  Navy  Air  Reserve  enlisted  personnel. 

Few  seem  to  realize  that  over  70  per- 
cent of  all  reservists  are  draft  moti- 
vated: and  when  we  move  toward  zero 
draft.  Reserve  strength  is  going  to  drop 
sharply  unless  enlistment  inducements 
are  greatly  increased.  Maintaining  Re- 
serve strengths  in  the  years  ahead  will 
be  much  more  difficult  than  maintain- 
ing Regular  strengths. 

The  Navy  Air  Reserve  has  serious  per- 
sormel  problems,  although  it  has  re- 
duced the  number  of  real  flying  units  in 
its  organization.  When  the  hard  crunch 
for  personnel  comes  a  year  cr  two  from 
nov.-,  the  Navy  Air  Reserve  leaders  will 
wish  they  had  stayed  in  some  of  the 
popu'ation  centers  abandoned  last  year. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  move  away  from 
population  centers  at  the  very  time 
personnel  problems  are  clearly  on  the 
horizon. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion Is  basing  its  5-year  defense  plan  on 
three  pillars — strength,  partnership,  and 
negotiation. 

Secretary  Laird  admits  in  his  posture 
statement  that  we  are  walking  on  a  tight- 
rope which  could  fly  from  under  us  at  any 
time.  Restates: 

There  is  some  risk  attached  to  our  flacal 
year  1972  Defense  Budget  for  It  continues  the 
downward  trend  In  overall  Defense  Depart- 
ment purchasing  power  at  a  time  when  the 
threats  we  face  around  the  world  continue 
to  Increase,  not  diminish. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
in  the  Congress  are  being  asked  to  con- 
sider a  defense  budget  which  does  not 
come  ansrway  near  meeting  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  positively  insure  our 
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national  security.  It  is  a  high  risk  budget 
for  a  low  silhouette  defense  policy  called 
"realistic  deterrence."  I  would  much 
rather  see  us  pay  the  bill  to  continue  the 
military  superiority  this  Nation  has  en- 
joyed since  World  War  II.  This  would  be 
good  insurance. 

In  closing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Washington  Daily  News  article, 
by  Mike  Miller,  titled  "Russia  Taking 
Arms  Lead,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
This  article  appeared  in  the  March  10, 
1971,  issue  of  the  News,  and  covers  the 
unclassified  remarks  of  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Moorer,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

DEEP  Gloom  in   Pentagon:    Russia  Taking 
Arms  Lead 

(By  Mike  MUler) 

The  nation's  top  military  officer  warned 
today  that  nuclear  superiority  by  Russia 
"must  be  avoided  at  all  costs"  both  because 
of  Its  military  Implications  and  the  adverse 
Impact  It  might  have  on  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafif,  said  clear-cut  strategic 
superiority  by  the  Soviet  Union  could  cause 
U.S.  allies  to  lose  faith  In  the  deterrent  power 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear  forces. 

And  Adm.  Moorer,  in  his  annual  appear- 
ance before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget,  said  that  In  his  opinion  the 
overall  strategic  balance  "has  drastically 
shifted  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union"  over  the 
past  five  to  six  years. 

"Our  comfortable  lead  has  now  all  but 
vanished,  and  within  the  next  five  or  six 
years  we  could  actually  find  ourselves  In  a 
position  of  overall  strategic  Inferiority,"  he 
said. 

"We  will  pay  a  very  high  price  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  diplomacy  If  we  permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  achieve  a  clearly  evident 
strategic  superiority,  even  were  that  superior- 
ity to  have  no  practical  effect  on  the  out- 
come of  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange." 

Adm.  Moorer  said  overall  strategic  nu- 
clear power  must  be  measured  as  a  combi- 
nation of  three  factors — megatonnage,  num- 
bers of  delivery  vehicles  (missiles  and 
planes)   and  numbers  of  nuclear  warheads. 

He  said  the  Russians  already  have  a  sub- 
stantial lead  lu  megatonnage  and  could  siu-- 
pass  the  United  States  virlthln  one  or  two 
years  in  numbers  of  delivery  vehicles. 

"Only  In  numbers  of  strategic  offensive 
warheads  is  the  United  States  likely  to  main- 
tain its  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  1970s,"  he  said. 

While  the  Russians  recently  htive  slowed 
construction  of  ICBMs,  Adm.  Moorer  said, 
they  have  continued  full  speed  in  buUdlng 
new  missile-carrying  nuclear  submarines  at 
the  rate  of  about  eight  per  year.  He  predicted 
the  Soviet  Union  wUl  have  20  of  these  nu- 
clear submarines  at  sea  by  mid- 1971. 

The  United  States  has  41  Polaris  mlssUe- 
flring  submarines.  Defense  officials  estimate 
that  at  the  current  rate  of  construction,  the 
Russians  wUl  overtake  the  United  States  in 
strategic  nuclear  submarines  by  1974. 


WILL    AMERICAN    DEMOCRACY    BE 
A   CASUALTY    OF    WAR? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT)  delivered  a  speech  at  the  Flor- 
ida State  University  in  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
CXVII 403— Part  5 


on  March  2.  Its  title  is  "Will  American 
Democracy  Be  a  Casualty  of  War?" 

The  chairman  made  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant observations  about  the  impact 
of  the  Vietnam  war  on  democracy  at 
home.  He  referred  not  only  to  the  eco- 
nomic impact  of  that  war  upon  our  so- 
ciety, but  he  also  discussed  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  war  upon  relationships  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government. 

This  is  a  significant  speech  not  only 
for  people  who  are  concerned  about  our 
involvement  in  Indochina,  but  also  for 
those  who  see  the  effects  of  that  involve- 
ment on  our  basic  governmental  struc- 
ture. 

I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  this 
speech,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  FuLBRiGHTs  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Will  American  Democracy  Be  A 
Casualty  of  War? 

Even  if  the  statistics  of  war  were  highly 
accurate,  they  would  tell  us  only  a  little 
about  the  cost  of  America's  endless  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  figures  can  tell  us  how  many 
pwunds  of  rice  have  been  captured  in  a  Cam- 
bodian sanctuary  and  how  many  trucks  have 
been  demolished  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 
They  can  tell  us  how  many  men  we  lost  last 
week  as  agpainst  a  much  larger  number  of 
enemy  dead,  as  if  the  difference  were  a 
margin  of  profit.  They  can  teU  us  how  many 
South  Vietnamese  villages  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  "insecure"  category  to 
"secure"  on  the  tidy,  multicolored  charts  of 
which  the  military  are  so  fond. 

With  due  allowance  for  the  natural  tend- 
ency of  nations  at  war  to  exaggerate  their 
successes  and  minimize  their  failures — and 
allowing  even  for  the  apparent  failure  thus 
far  of  the  Laotian  operation — I  am  not  much 
Inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  charts  and 
figures.  By  all  available  evidence,  we  have 
broken  up  enemy  sanctuaries,  pacified  South 
Vietnamese  villages,  and  Imposed  Saigon's 
political  authority  in  places  where  It  had  not 
been  before.  With  our  vastly  superior  fire- 
power and  resources,  it  would  be  something 
of  a  miracle  if  we  had  not  accomplished  at 
least  this  much. 

The  charts  and  figures  may  demonstrate 
that  we  are  doing  a  good  job  of  what  we  are 
doing.  What  they  do  not  show,  and  cannot 
show.  Is  whether  the  job  Is,  or  ever  was, 
worth  doing.  They  can  show  that  pacifica- 
tion Is  proceeding  but  not  whether  It  is  dur- 
able. They  can  show  us  how  many  died  but 
not  what  they  died  for.  They  can  show  us 
what  we  have  done  to  the  enemy  but  not 
what  we  have  done  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
people  we  are  supposed  to  be  saving  from 
the  enemy. 

Our  leaders  have  told  us  very  little  about 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  civilian  ptopula- 
tlons  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos.  They 
point  with  pride  to  the  reduction  in  Ameri- 
can casualties  but  they  pass  over  such  facts 
as  the  following,  which  have  been  ascertained 
by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Refugees: 
In  the  course  of  the  war  there  have  been  over 
one  million  South  Vietnamese  civilian 
casualties  of  whom  at  least  300,000  have  died. 
According  to  President  Nixon,  the  number  of 
civilians  killed  by  the  Vletcong  since  the  war 
began  is  40,000;  most  of  the  remaining 
260,000  appear  to  have  been  killed  by  Ameri- 
can bombs  and  guns.  In  Laos,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  there  had  been  30.000  civil- 
ian casualties,  Including  10,000  dead,  prior 
to  the  recent  American-South  Vietnamese  In- 
vasion. The  Csmibodian  Government  esti- 
mates its  civilian  casualties  as  being  in  the 


"tens  of  thousands."  TTie  war.  In  addition, 
has  "generated" — to  use  the  cold-blooded 
military  term — some  4  million  refugees  in 
South  Vietnam,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
6  million;  and  300.000  refugees  In  Laos;  out 
of  a  total  population  of  2.7  million.  Perhaps 
the  final  word  on  America's  Impact  on  Indo- 
china was  spoken  by  the  American  major 
who  said  after  the  Tet  offensive  In  1968  that 
he  "had  to  destroy  Ben  Tre  In  order  to 
save  It." 

I.    THE    PRICE    AT    HOME 

What  we  are  doing  to  others  Is  Inseparable 
Trom  what  we  are  doing  to  ourselves.  People 
cannot  commit  acts  of  brutality  without  be- 
coming brutalized  themselves.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  American  people  have  yet  lost  their 
basic  humanltarianlsm,  but,  after  a  decade 
of  war  In  Indochina,  many  of  us  are  becom- 
ing anesthetized  to  the  fact  of  mass  killing 
and  destruction.  We  no  longer  translate 
"body  counts"  Into  the  human  tragedy  of 
dead  young  men  and  bereaved  families.  Death 
has  been  made  into  an  abstraction,  while 
the  enemy  himself  stripped  of  his  hu- 
manity; he  Is  no  longer  a  man  but  a  "gook," 
and  thinking  of  him  as  a  "gook"  makes  It 
bearable  to  kill  him.  To  assist  this  process  of 
hiding  the  painful  truth  from  ourselves,  the 
military  have  supplied  us  with  a  glossary 
of  antiseptic  euphemisms — "ordnance"  for 
bombs  and  bullets,  "contact"  for  blood  com- 
bat, "neutralize"  for  kill. 

Even  oiir  concept  of  "peace"  has  been  dras- 
tically modified:  where  once  it  referred  to  a 
condition  in  which  nobody  is  killing  anybody, 
it  now  refers  to  a  future  state  of  affairs  In 
which  Asians  will  be  killing  Asians  with 
American  guns,  bombs  and  air  support — but 
without  American  groimd  combat  forces.  As 
a  prominent  university  president  recently 
put  It,  American  policy  In  Indochina  Is  being 
shaped  "as  though  America  had  no  concern 
for  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  as  such — aa 
though,  somehow,  Americans  cared  only 
about  American  lives."  > 

In  the  same  measure  as  it  erodes  our  moral 
sensibilities,  the  wrar  erodes  our  democracy. 
Any  war,  as  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  told  us  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  Is  antithetical  to  demo- 
cratic values.  Democracy  thrives  on  open 
discussion  and  humane  enterprises;  war  by 
Its  very  nature  compels  secrecy,  deceit  and 
the  suspension  of  humanitarian  policies  at 
home  and  abroad.  Even  when  a  war  is  of  lim- 
ited duration,  when  its  objectives  are  clear 
and  defensible,  when  the  people  are  united 
in  support  of  It,  and  when  the  nation  is  led 
by  men  of  Integrity  and  vision — as  was  the 
case  In  both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II — 
there  Is  a  legacy  of  lasting  damage  to  democ- 
racy. Wars  are  invariably  followed  by  periods 
of  reaction  and  ref)resslveness,  and  the 
emergency  powers  yielded  to  the  executive  In 
wartime  are  never  subsequently  restored  In 
their  entirety  to  the  people  or  the  legislature. 

When  a  war  is  of  long  duration,  when  its 
objectives  are  unascertalnable,  when  the  peo- 
ple are  bitterly  divided  and  their  leaders  lack- 
ing In  both  vision  and  candor,  then  the 
process  of  democratic  erosion  Is  greatly  ac- 
celerated. Beset  by  criticism  and  doubt,  the 
nation's  leaders  resort  increasingly  to  secrecy 
and  deception.  The  people  In  turn — and  es- 
pecially the  young,  who  have  no  memory  of 
better  days — thereupon  begin  to  lose  trust, 
first  in  the  government  In  power,  then  In  the 
Institutions  of  government.  That  Is  what  Is 
happenmg  In  America  today,  and  it  ought 
not  to  surprise  us.  When  truth  becomes  the 
first  casualty,  belief  in  truth,  and  in  the  very 
possibility  of  honest  dealings,  cannot  faU  to 
become  the  second.  And  when  mutual  trust 
goes,  so  in  time  will  democracy  itself,  the 
ultimate  casualty  of  war.  It  Is  extraordinary, 
when  you  think  of  it,  that  so  much  ol  the 
time  and  energy  of  people  concerned  with 
foreign  policy — students,  scholars,  reporters 
and  members  of  Congress — Is  taken  up  In 
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speculBtiona  about  our  country's  true  alms  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Wliat  does  President  Nixon 
really  Intend?  we  ask  ourselves.  Does  he  reaUy 
mean  to  get  out?  or  does  he  plan,  through 
the  use  of  surrogate  armies — backed  by 
American  money  and  air  power — to  fight  on 
until  he  wins — whatever  "winning"  may 
mean? 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  Uiat  In  this 
free  democracy  we  do  not  really  know  what 
we  are  fighting  for.  It  Is  as  If  our  war  aims 
were  the  President's  personal  secret.  The  rest 
of  us  can  debate  and  speculate  U  we  like — 
especially  If  we  don't  mind  being  accused  of 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy — but 
the  real  answer  lies  locked  away  In  the  Inner 
recesses  of  the  White  House. 

Americans  may  well  ask  bow  this  state  of 
affairs  came  about?  Did  o\ir  Ck>nstltutlon 
really  intend  for  the  President  to  be  a  re- 
mote, secretive  and  all-powerful  leader  In 
noatters  of  foreign  policy  and  a  virtual  dicta- 
tor when  it  comes  to  starting  wars  and  end- 
ing them?  Historians  have  noted  that  in  the 
great  summit  conferences  of  World  War  II 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  used  to  make  only 
provisional  commitments,  because  he  had  to 
consult  with  his  Cabinet  while  President 
Roosevelt  made  fintil  decisions  on  the  spot. 
Even  Premier  KoeygUx  of  the  Soviet  Union 
deferred  matters  for  his  colleagues  when  he 
met  with  President  Johnson  at  Glassboro, 
while  the  President  felt  himself  to  be  under 
no  such  restraint.  Was  that  the  klud  of  of- 
ficial the  Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind  as 
the  successor  to  George  III? 

Senators  who  serve  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
ttoDs  Coiamlttee  are  permitted  from  time  to 
time  to  hear  briefings  on  the  war  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  other  Administration 
oOlclals.  At  the  insistance  of  the  Executive 
these  briefings  are  almost  always  held  in 
secret:  recent  Administrations  have  shown  a 
keen  dislike  of  having  to  explain  their  for- 
•ign  policies  in  public.  This  ta  usually  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  sensitive  matters 
of  national  security  wiU  be  discussed:  in  fact 
Z  can  hardly  recall  hearing  anything  of  con- 
aequence  in  these  secret  briefings  that  I  had 
not  already  seen  in  my  morning  paper.  Quite 
obviously,  the  secrecy  has  little  to  do  with 
protecting  our  country  from  a  foreign  en- 
emy: Its  purpose  is  to  protect  the  Adminis- 
tration from  scrutiny  and  criticism  at  home. 

Even  If  these  briefings  and  hearings  had 
real  substance,  they  would  stlU  not  provide 
Senators  and  Congressmen  with  the  oppor- 
timity  to  discuss  matters  directly  and  can- 
didly with  the  principal  authors  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  Occasionally  the  President  will 
hold  an  audience  at  the  White  House  for 
senior  members  of  Congress  or  for  members 
of  his  own  party,  but  these  are  ceremonial 
occasions,  on  which  the  legislators  demon- 
strate their  awe  and  deference  toward  the 
Presidential  office.  Anyone  who  has  the  te- 
merity to  ask  a  direct  question  or  express  a 
candid  opinion  is  frowned  upon,  like  a  child 
misbehaving  in  church.  Occasionally  too, 
the  President's  AsslstJint  for  National  Secur- 
ity Affairs  holds  briefing  sessions  for  selected 
members  of  Congress,  or  what  are  called 
"background"  sessions  for  the  press.  Under 
no  circumstances,  however,  will  Mr.  Kissinger 
or  any  of  his  staff  accept  an  invitation  to 
testify  before  a  Congressional  committee,  in 
public  or  In  private.  When  invited,  these 
close  advisers  of  the  President  invariably  de- 
cline, invoking  what  they  call  "executive 
privilege." 

As  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  government,  the  effect  of 
"executive  privilege"  Is  exactly  the  same  as 
a  break  in  diplomatic  relations  between  na- 
tions. No  direct  communications  take  place 
between  thoee  who  make  foreign  policy  in 
the  Executive  branch  and  those  in  Congress 
who  are  supposed  to  participate  in  the  mak- 
ing of  policy  and  to  oversee  its  execution. 
Like  the  Arabs  and  Israelis,  they  communi- 


cate through  intermediaries,  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  cast  in  the  role  of  Ambassador 
Jarring. 

These  circumstances  make  It  exceedingly 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  our  objectives  are 
in  Indochina,  or  in  any  of  the  other  "sensi- 
tive" areas  of  American  foreign  policy.  I  in- 
tend in  the  immediate  future  to  Introduce 
legislation  which.  If  adopted,  would  help  to 
correct  that  situation  by  opening  a  channel 
of  direct  communication  between  Congress 
and  the  men  who  make  American  foreign 
policy.  This  bill  would  require  employees  of 
the  Executive  branch  to  appear  in  person 
before  Congress  or  appropriate  Congressional 
committees  when  they  are  duly  sununoned, 
even  if,  upon  their  arrival,  they  did  nothing 
more  than  invoke  "executive  privilege."  It 
would  require  an  official  such  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Assistant  on  National  Security  Affairs 
to  api>ear  before  an  appropriate  Congressional 
committee  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  publicly 
stating,  in  effect:  "I  am  not  going  to  answer 
your  questions  about  our  foreign  policy.  I 
have  been  Instructed  In  writing  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  invoke  'executive  privilege'  and  here 
is  why. ..." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make  a 
small  breach  in  the  wall  of  secrecy  which 
now  separates  Congress  from  the  Executive 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  and  particularly 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  war  In  Indo- 
clLina.  The  specific  change  of  procedure  that 
would  be  required  by  this  bill  Is  a  limited 
one,  perhaps  even  a  minor  one,  but  its  in- 
tent goes  to  the  core  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess by  reaffirming  the  principle  of  account- 
ability to  Congress  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy. 

//.  Our  Aims  in  Indochina 

An  appreciation  of  the  enormous  risks  in- 
volved in  the  endless  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
will  underline  the  need  for  a  return  to  clarity 
and  candor  in  public  discussion,  and  to  con- 
stitutional accountability  In  matters  of  war 
and  peEice. 

Although  the  tactics  have  been  changed — 
by  and  large  for  the  better.  I  readily  agree — 
the  objective  of  the  Nixon  Administration  in 
Indochina  Is  by  all  available  evidence  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Johnson  Administration: 
to  win  the  war  in  the  sense  of  establishing 
viable  anti-conmiunlst  regimes  in  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  probably  Laos.  A 
compromise  political  settlement,  which  could 
only  mean  a  sharing  of  power  between  Com- 
munists and  noncommunlsts  has  been  effec- 
tively ruled  out.  That  is  why  the  Paris  nego- 
tiations have  failed — because  there  has  been 
nothing  to  negotiate,  from  the  enemy's  point 
of  view,  except  the  terms  of  their  surrender. 
Starting  two  years  with  the  peculiar  assump- 
tion that  "Vletnamlzation"  would  give  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcoug  an  in- 
centive to  negotiate  with  mild  and  easygoing 
.Americans  before  the  tough-minded  South 
Vietnamese  took  over,  Mr.  Nixon  has  now 
written  the  Paris  negotiations  off.  "We  are 
not  going  to  make  any  more  concessions," 
he  said  at  a  recent  press  conference.  He  also 
said  that  the  "primary"  reason  for  continu- 
ing to  ptirsue  diplomacy  was  "to  negotiate 
some  settlement  of  the  prlsoners-of-war  is- 
sue." The  President  did  not  explain  how  he 
proposes  to  negotiate  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oners without  making  any  more  concessions. - 

Clearly  a  political  settlement,  which  would 
involve  some  sharing  of  power  with  the  Com- 
munists, is  not  the  Nixon  Administration's 
aim  in  Vietnam.  Nor.  as  we  are  often  en- 
couraged to  believe.  Is  the  Administration's 
aim  simply  to  get  the  American  forces  out 
in  good  order — to  "back  out  of  the  saloon" 
with  both  guns  blazing.  It  Insults  the  Intel- 
ligence of  the  American  people  to  tell  them 
that  we  had  to  invade  Cambodia  and  Laos 
simply  in  order  to  cover  our  withdrawal;   I 
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do  not  think  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  would  be  ao  stupid  as  to  try  to 
interfere  with  an  authentic,  total  American 
withdrawal.  Indeed,  it  Is  only  in  a  political 
atmosphere  dense  with  obf  uscation  and  men- 
dacity that  It  becomes  necessary  to  deal  with 
this  argument  at  all. 

For  President  Nixon,  as  for  President  John- 
son, the  objective  Is  military  victory.  "Vlet- 
namlzation" has  been  substituted  for  escala- 
tion and  it  has  achieved  certain  successes. 
No  informed  critic  would  deny  that  our  cas^ 
ualtles  are  greatly  reduced,  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  Is  fighting  better  than  it 
used  to,  or  that  much  of  South  Vietnam  hag 
been  pacified.  The  point  that  the  critics  are 
making  is  a  different  one:  that  "Vletnamlza- 
tion" is  not  going  to  end  the  war,  that  we 
are  marching  in  triumph  down  a  dead-end 
street. 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  have  been 
fighting  for  twenty-five  years  and  they  have 
given  us  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  continue  to  fight  until  they  gain  power 
in  South  Vietnam  or  until  a  new  government 
emerges  in  Saigon  with  which  they  can  come 
to  terms.  They  have  withstood  many  reverses 
in  their  long  years  of  fighting  but  they  have 
not  been  subdued.  As  Mr.  Kissinger  noted 
before  he  became  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  war,  if  a  guerrilla  army  is  not  defeated, 
then  it  has  won.  "And  how  long  do  you  Amer- 
icans wish  to  fight?"  North  Vietnamese  Pre- 
mier Pham  Van  Dong  asked  In  Hanoi  four 
years  ago.  "One  year?  Two  years?  Twenty 
years?  We  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  you"  • 

Behind  the  tenacious  North  Vietnamese 
are  the  Russians  and  Chinese,  both  of  whom 
have  pledged  continuing  support  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  despite  any  temporary  re- 
verses they  may  suffer.  The  Chinese  In  fact 
have  said  repeatedly  that  they  welcome  a 
war  of  attrition  as  a  drain  on  American  mili- 
tary, political  and  psychological  resources. 

Taken  together,  all  these  factors  show  that 
"Vletnamlzation"  means  not  an  end  to  the 
war  but  its  perpetuation — with  Asians  doing 
the  fighting  on  the  ground  while  Americans 
provide  air  pKDwer,  supplies  and  money.  That 
is,  if  "Vletnamlzation"  goes  well.  If  it  goes 
badly,  if  the  South  Vietnamese  or  Cambodian 
armies  falter,  the  residual  American  force 
will  be  threatened  with  military  disaster— 
the  very  specter  '  hat  has  haunted  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  last  two  years.  What  would  we 
thei-  do?  Hastily  pull  out  our  remaining 
forces  or  raise  the  stakes  by  launching  an  all- 
out  attack  on  North  Vietnam?  The  President 
has  repudiated  any  intention  of  using  nu- 
clear weapons — and  for  that  we  must  be 
grateful — but  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  people  are  least  likely  to  beliave  ration- 
ally when  their  baclts  are  to  the  wail,  and 
President  Nixon  himself  has  not  always  re- 
sponded prudently  In  conditions  of  adversity. 

At  best  "Vletnamlzation"  will  keep  us 
hostage  to  the  fighting  abilities  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  and  the  political  ambitions 
of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime.  As  far  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  is  concerned,  it  has  mdeed 
improved,  but,  as  is  now  being  demonstrated 
in  Laos,  It  Ifl  dependent  upon  massive  Amer- 
ican air  and  logistics  support.  As  one  Amer- 
ican Air  Force  Officer  told  a  reporter  recent- 
ly, "We  will  be  around  a  long  time  to  come. 
You  won't  see  any  deadlines  on  the  with- 
drawal of  air  power  from  this  place." 

As  to  the  Thieu-Ky  government,  it  has 
ruled  out  any  form  of  political  compromise 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front.  Ad- 
vocates of  a  compromise  peace  are  prosecut- 
ed and  imprisoned  in  South  Vietnam,  and 
the  countryside  is  littered  with  government 
propaganda  slogans  such  as  "Coalition  with 
the  Communists  Is  suicide."  and  "Not  one 
square  inch  of  our  land  for  the  Commu- 
nists!" They  are  now  even  threatening  to 
invade  North  Vietnam— an  adventure  that 
they  could  not  dream  of  carrying  off  with- 
out massive  American  support.  "If  we  are  to 
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launch  operations  into  neutral  Cambodia  and 
Laos,"  President  Thieu  said  on  February  22, 
"Why  shouldn't  we  dare  to  attack  the  very 
origin  of  aggression?"*  In  his  press  confer- 
ence of  February  17,  President  Nixon  point- 
edly declined  to  disavow  American  support 
for  a  South  Vietnamese  Invasion  of  the 
North. 

Perhaps,  if  General  "Big"  Minh  should 
defeat  Thieu  for  the  presidency  next  Octo- 
ber, a  new  South  Vietnamese  government 
would  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  General  Minh  has 
said  that  he  favors  a  compromise  peace  and 
a  neutralized  South  Vietnam.  Such  a  solu- 
tion would  of  course  be  excellent  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States:  the  Viet- 
namese would  have  settled  their  own  con- 
flict through  a  popularly  elected  leader. 

The  United  States  Embassy  in  Saigon, 
however,  with  the  full  support  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  is  doing  everything  possible 
to  help  President  Thieu  stay  in  power.  Am- 
bassador Bunker  is  known  to  be  a  close 
friend  and  adviser  to  Mr.  Thieu,  and  is  also 
known  to  be  contemptuous  of  General  Minh. 
A  former  United  States  pacification  adviser 
wrote  recently  that,  a  few  days  before  he 
resigned  last  November,  he  was  instructed  to 
supervise  an  American-sponsored  survey  of 
popular  attitudes  toward  the  issues  and 
personalities  involved  In  the  upcoming 
political  campaign.  The  items  in  the  survey 
relating  to  the  presidential  election,  this 
American  official  was  told,  had  been  worked 
out  in  a  meeting  between  President  Thieu 
Mm. self  and  Ambassador  William  Colby,  the 
chief  American  pacification  adviser  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  were  designed  spe- 
cifically for  the  political  benefit  of  President 
Thieu.  If  President  Thieu  is  re-elected,  it 
will  be  with  the  support  of  an  American  po- 
litical apparatus  more  formidable  than  Tam- 
many Hall  in  its  heyday,  despite  clear  evi- 
dence that  his  replacement  may  well  be. 
in  the  words  of  one  noted  Vietnam  expert, 
"the  best  remaining  hope  for  an  end  to  the 
war."' 

To  continue  our  survey  of  the  possibilities, 
what  if  "Vletnamlzation"  goes  exceedingly 
well?  What  if — as  now  seems  unlikely — the 
laotlan  incursion  is  a  big  success  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  succeed  in  sealing  off  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail?  WiU  China  permit  her 
Indochlnese  aUies  to  be  defeated,  or  wUl 
she  come  to  their  assistance  as  she  did  for 
North  Korea  twenty  years  ago?  President 
Nixon  is  confident  the  Chinese  will  not  In- 
tervene. The  Incursions  into  Laos,  he  said 
recently,  "present  no  threat  to  Communist 
China  and  should  not  be  Interpreted  by 
Communist  Chinese  as  being  a  threat  against 
them."  • 

Perhaps  the  Invasion  of  Laos  "should  not" 
be  Interpreted  by  China  as  a  threat,  but  the 
more  pertinent  question  Is:  will  it?  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kissinger  can  guar- 
antee Chinese  nonintervention.  Ominous 
statements  have  been  heard  from  Peking 
since  plans  for  the  Laotian  operation  first 
became  known.  An  article  in  the  Peking 
People's  Daily  signed  "Commentator"— a 
designation  used  for  major  official  pro- 
nouncements— called  the  Laotian  operation 
a  "grave  menace  to  China."  The  chief  North 
Vietnamese  delegate  to  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
Xuan  Thuy,  has  also  publicly  suggested— 
for  the  first  time — that  the  Invasion  of  Laos 
and  the  threat  of  a  South  Vietnamese  Inva- 
sion of  North  Vietnam  might  cause  China 
to  intervene  in  the  war. 

These  may  be  idle  threats,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  ignored,  as  President 
^lunan  and  General  MacArthur  Ignored 
the  Chinese  threat  to  Intervene  in  Korea  at 
great  subsequent  cost  to  the  United  States. 
I  bope  too  that  the  Nixon  Administration  is 
not  counting  on  ite  verbal  assurances  to 
persuade  the  Chinese  that  the  expansion  of 
tte  Indochina  war  is  no  threat  to  China. 
How  can  the  Chinese  be  certain  of  American 


aims,  when  the  American  people  themselves 
are  profoundly  uncertain  of  their  Govern- 
ment's intentions?  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Mr.  Kissinger  know,  or  can  know,  for 
certain  that  China  will  stay  out  of  the  war. 
My  guess  is  that  they  are  taking  a  chance 
on  Chinese  abstention  as  part  of  their  larger 
gamble  on  military  victory. 

The  ironic  drawback  in  this  policy  is 
that  the  risk  of  Chinese  intervention  rises 
exactly  in  proportion  as  the  gamble  on  vic- 
tory seems  likely  to  succeed.  The  greater  our 
success  In  closing  off  the  Ho  Oh\  Minh  Trail, 
the  closer  we  come  to  defeating  the  North 
Vietnamese,  the  Vietcong  and  the  Laotian 
Pathet  Lao,  the  greater  the  chance  of  the 
Chinese  coming  to  their  rescue.  Should  the 
American  people  hope,  therefore,  for  the 
failure  of  the  Laotian  question  and  for  the 
continuance  of  a  "Vletnamized"  war  of  at- 
trition as  their  own  best  protection  against 
an  all-out  war  with  China?  Such  is  the 
twisted  logic  of  the  policy  of  Vletnamlzation. 
Never  to  be  forgotten  either — for  people  who 
wish  to  preserve  the  United  States  as  a  hu- 
mane democratic  society — is  that  the  morals 
of  this  war  are  as  twisted  as  its  logic.  The 
death  and  destruction  go  on  unabated  for 
the  civilian  populations  of  Indochina,  even 
though  our  own  casualties  are  reduced.  The 
"Vletnamized"  war  has  become,  in  the  words 
of  Tom  Wicker,  "a  slaughter  of  innocents." ' 
Implicit  in  this  strategy  of  indiscriminate 
killing  is  the  cruel  and  ignorant  old  supposi- 
tion that  Asians  are  indifferent  to  human 
life.  In  truth,  as  anyone  who  knows  Asia  at 
all  can  testily,  the  Chinese  and  Vietnamese 
and  Cambodians  and  Laotians  value  their 
lives  and  the  lives  of  their  children  as  much 
as  do  Americans  and  Englishmen.  They  have 
simply  been  less  successful  at  surviving,  and 
their  cries  have  been  beyond  our  hearing. 
As  much  for  the  sake  of  our  survival  as  a 
civilized  society  as  for  their  physical  survival, 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  the 
victims  of  our  bombs  and  bullets  are  people 
like  ourselves,  and  although  they  die  un- 
heard and  in  great  numbers,  they  do  not  die 
with  indifference. 

The  great  Community  of  200  million  peo- 
ple of  which  all  of  us  are  a  part  Is  bound 
together  by  devotion  to  the  idea  that  every 
individual  human  being  is  entitled  to  be 
treated  in  a  humane  and  civilized  manner. 
We  Americans  are  the  descendants  of  peo- 
ple from  all  regions  of  this  planet.  For  nearly 
400  years  our  nation  has  received  people 
seeking  a  haven  from  oppression  and  tyran- 
ny and  an  opportunity  for  self-expression 
and  fulfillment.  Our  system  of  constitutional 
democracy  was  intended  not  only  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  and  welfare  of  those 
who  came  here  or  were  bom  here,  but  also 
to  serve  as  an  example  of  democratic  decen- 
cy to  the  world. 

We  have  scarcely  doubted  until  recently 
that  we  had  achieved  a  humane  democratic 
society,  but  of  late — and  increasingly — that 
confidence  has  been  eroded.  Democracy  is  a 
process  not  a  result.  It  is  no  particular  set 
of  policies,  but  a  means  of  reaching  them. 
It  Is  a  commitment  to  rational  discourse,  to 
persuasion,  to  restraint  in  the  use  of  po- 
litical advantage,  to  the  renunciation  of 
force  or  threats.  The  war  in  Indochina — its 
character  and  the  way  in  which  we  have 
conducted  it — is  eroding  our  commitment  to 
these  values  and,  with  it,  our  confidence  in 
our  selves  and  in  our  society. 

Under  the  strain  of  this  long  and  divisive 
war,  we  are  conducting  our  affairs  in  a  way 
that  endangers  the  survival  of  our  democratic 
society.  "In  any  war,"  as  a  noted  academic 
commented  recently:  "a  democratic  polity 
incurs  certain  inescapable  damage.  War  by 
its  nature  required  secrecy;  democracy 
thrives  on  full  disclosure.  War  causes  people 
in  authority  not  only  to  withhold  the  truth 
upon  occasion;  it  tempts  them  to  twist  and 
distort  it."«  And  as  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
warned  us  a  century  ago :  "All  those  who  seek 


to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  democratic  na- 
tions must  know  that  war  is  the  surest  and 
shortest  means  to  accomplish  this.  That  1b 
the  very  first  axiom  of  their  science."* 

It  is  all  fairly  simple  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it:  if  democracy  disappears  from 
America,  it  will  have  been  lost  as  a  casualty 
of  war. 
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POLLUTION    OF    THE    OCEANS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  March 
11,  1971,  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  contains  a  story  by  Roberta 
Hornig  which  states  that  tomorrow — 

A  ship  carrying  about  70  tons  of  an  arsenic 
compound  will  sail  from  Philadelphia  .  .  . 
and  dump  its  potentially  lethal  cargo  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

According  to  the  article,  this  practice 
of  dumping  arsenic  at  sea  has  been  going 
on  for  2  years  on  a  monthly  basis. 
Spokesmen  for  the  companies  responsi- 
ble for  the  dumping  say  that  It  occurs 
about  150  miles  out  in  the  ocean.  The  only 
reason  given  for  disposing  of  the  arsenic 
in  this  manner  is  that  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical than  any  other  method. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  PELIj.  Mr.  President,  the  arsenic 
in  question  is  only  part  of  the  estimated 
60  million  tons  of  waste  dumped  off 
American  seacoasts  every  year.  Never- 
theless, I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  this 
practice  of  dumping  arsenic  has  been 
carried  on  for  2  years,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  when  the  arsenic 
comes  in  contact  with  sea  water  its  com- 
position is  changed  so  as  to  make  It  po- 
tentially toxic  to  sea  life  in  the  area. 

I  realize  that  it  may  be  too  late  to  pre- 
vent the  arsenic  dumping  which  is  to 
take  place  tomorrow.  I  have,  however, 
sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Vincent  L.  Greg- 
ory, president,  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  urging  him  to  postpone 
this  disposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  telegram  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(See  exhibit  No.  2.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  moreover,  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  future  diunpings  of 
this  nature,  I  am  asking  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  tem- 
porary restraining  orders  against  any 
individual  or  company,  based  in  the 
United  States,  engaged  in  disposing  of 
its  waste  materials  in  the  ocean.  Al- 
though this  would  only  represent  a  "stop- 
gap" measure,  it  would  at  least  put  a  halt 
to  this  onerous  practice  of  using  our 
oceans  as  an  untreated  septic  tank  for 
disposing  of  human  and  industrial 
wastes. 

Mr.  President,  immediate  action  is 
necessary  on  both  the  domestic  and 
international  level  if  ocean  dumping  is 
to  be  brought  under  control.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  will  resolve 
the  question  as  to  which  committee  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  legislation 
which  is  being  held  at  the  desk  pending  a 
decision  as  to  where  it  should  be  referred. 
If  the  issue  cannot  be  resolved  quickly, 
then  I  suggest  it  certainly  demonstrates 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment  as  pro- 
posed by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  17 
which  is  presently  our  pending  business. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  Oceans  and  International  Environ- 
ment, of  which  I  am  chairman,  intends 
to  hold  hearings  next  month  to  receive 
testimony    on    conventions    relating    to 
pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil.  I  might  add 
that    I    expect    the    subcommittee    to 
examine  this  whole  question  of  ocean 
pollution  in  greater  detail. 
ExHiBrr  1 
OcKAN  Pollution:  Arsenic  Dumping 
Continues 
(By  Roberta  Hornlg) 

On  Saturday,  following  a  two-year-old 
practice,  a  ship  carrying  about  70  tons  of  an 
arsenic  compound  will  sail  from  Philadelphia, 
travel  through  E>elaware  Bay,  and  dump  Its 
potentially  lethal  cargo  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Norton  Lilly  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
which  booked  the  load  on  the  Italian  vessel 
"Nondo  Passlo."  says  that  as  far  as  It  knows 
this  sort  of  cargo,  ranging  between  30  and 
80  tons,  has  been  dumped  at  sea  about  once 
a  month  for  "over  two  years." 

Both  Norton  Lilly  and  the  chemical  com- 
pany Involved,  Whltmoyer  Laboratories  of 
Myerstown.  Pa. — a  subsidiary  of  Rohm  & 
Haas  Company,  the  ninth  largest  In  the 
world — says  the  dumping  occurs  about  150 
miles  out  In  the  ocean. 

President  Nixon's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  which  Is  against  dumping 
any  potentially  toxic  materials  In  the  sea.  Is 
trying  to  figure  out  what  to  do  about  this 
Saturday's  dumping.  At  present,  sp>okesmen 
say.  there  are  no  legal  restraints. 

Dr.  Gordon  McDonald,  the  lone  scientist  on 
the  three-man  council,  says  the  dimiplng 
flouts  Nixon's  principles,  but  that  only  con- 
gressional action  can  stop  It. 

McDonald  says  the  worry  In  this  particular 
case  Is  that  when  the  246  canisters  contain- 
ing the  arsenic  compound  hit  the  water,  they 
will  break  open  and  the  sea  water  will  change 
the  comp>08ltlon  of  the  chemical,  making  it 
particularly  toxic  to  sea  life  in  the  area. 

Both  the  administration  and  Sen.  Edmund 
F.  Muskle,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  subcommittee,  have  offered 
bills  to  require  permits  for  any  kind  of  ocean 
dumping  within  12  miles  of  the  U.S.  coast- 
line and  forbid  any  kind  of  dumping  within 
that  Umlt  by  any  foreign  government. 


McDonald  also  said  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
alerted  him  to  the  latest  chemical  dumping 
and  tends  to  be  suspicious  about  how  far 
out  In  the  ocean  the  dumping  occurs. 

A  spokesman  for  Whltmoyer  Laboratories 
said  the  company  considered  other  disposal 
methods  but  that  It  Is  "more  economical  to 
put  It  in  a  ship  and  dump  It  In  the  bottom" 
of  the  ocean. 

A  spokesman  for  Norton  Lilly  said,  "We 
understand  about  this  new  antl-pollutlon — 
let's  save  the  seas,  of  course." 

But,  he  added:  "The  only  thing  here  Is 
we're  in  the  middle.  If  we're  In  the  wrong  (re- 
ferring to  the  ocean  dumping)  I'd  appreciate 
It  If  we'd  get  some  official  notification." 

Government  estimates  are  that  62  million 
tons  of  waste — ranging  from  DDT  residues 
to  old  mattresses — are  dumped  off  America's 
seacoasts  annually. 

ExHiBrT  2 
Mr.  Vincent  L.  Gregory,  President, 
Rohm  A  Haas  Co.. 
Independence  Mall  West, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

I  have  been  advised  of  the  plpnned  ocean 
disposal  this  weekend  of  a  large  quantity  of 
potentially  harmful  arsenic  compound  by 
your  company  subsidiary,  Whltmoyer  Labo- 
ratories. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcoim^ilttee  on 
Oceans  and  International  Environment  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
urge  you  to  postpone  this  disposal  until  po- 
tential environmental  damage  can  be  fully 
assessed  and  until  alternate  disposal  meth- 
ods are  explored.  I  am  urging  the  environ- 
mental protection  agency  to  provide  con- 
sultation and  technical  assistance  should 
you  desire  it,  and  I  understand  such  assist- 
ance can  be  made  available. 

Your  urgent  consideration  of  this  request 
is  appreciated. 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
International  Environment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his  con- 
cern and  leadership  in  the  development 
of  the  oceans,  and  more  particularly  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  pollution  of 
our  oceans  and  the  environment. 

On  reading  the  same  news  article  re- 
garding the  dumping  of  arsenic  in  the 
ocean,  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
contacted  the  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.  early 
this  morning.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
talked  to  Mr.  John  Haas,  vice  president 
of  the  company.  Mr.  Haas  assured  me 
that  they  will  desist  from  the  intended 
dumping  of  the  arsenic  and  this  par- 
ticular shipment  will  not  go  out  until 
further  study  and  determination  can  be 
made. 

In  talking  to  Mr.  Haas,  he  said  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  come  and  present 
their  views  at  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ing later  this  month.  They  have  con- 
tacted the  White  House  and  Dr.  Gordon 
McDonald  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  they  have  an  ap- 
pointment there  on  March  19.  We  shall 
arrange  a  hearing  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  go  that 
we  can  hear  all  the  views,  as  well  as  to 
dovetail  in  with  the  ocean  dumping  hear- 
ings we  are  presently  conduccing. 

The  inference  in  the  article  in  last 
nights  Evening  Star  that  there  is  the 
ocean  dumping  bill  which  now  lies  on 
the  desk,  but  nothing  else  has  been  done. 
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The  fact  is.  however,  that  last  August 
the  subcommittee  held  ocean  dumping 
hearings  relative  to  nerve  gas  dumping 
Last  week,  the  Subcommittee  oi.  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee began  hearings  on  S.  307,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Environmental  Re- 
search  Act  of  1971.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  appeared  then  and  testified  on 
Navy  mimitions  dumping  practices,  in 
addition,  various  engineers  appeared  to 
discuss  information  they  need  to  de- 
sign proper  waste  disposal  facilities.  We 
are  now  near  the  close  of  the  ocean 
dumping  hearings  in  Congress,  so  that 
we  can  act  promptly. 

I  believe  that  if  we  can  proceed  fur- 
ther with  our  particular  interest  in  the 
subcommittee,  working  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
heads  up  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's concern  with  respect  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  seas  and  the  international  as- 
pects thereof,  then  we  can  act  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  news  media 
for  bringing  this  to  our  attention.  Some- 
how, many  groups  are  continuing  to 
dump  oil,  arsenic,  refuse,  and  sludge, 
using  the  oceans  as  a  garbage  can,  due 
to  lack  of  policy  by  Congress  and  the 
Govei-nment  itself. 

We  hope  to  establish  an  overall,  ac- 
ceptable national  policv  governing  ocean 
dumping  during  this  92d  Congress.  But 
until  that  policy  is  established,  I  have 
been  assured  that  this  particular  arsenic 
dumping  will  not  occur,  and  that  Robin 
&  Haas  will  hold  it  up.  We  shall  hold 
hearings  on  the  subject  soon. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  I  should  like 
to  congratulate  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings',  who  is 
an  activist.  While  many  of  us  talk,  he 
takes  action.  What  he  report.s  is  of  real 
interest  and  of  considerable  new.c  value. 

I  regret  that  while  this  was  brought 
to  our  attention  by  the  news  media,  I  see 
only  one  body  in  the  pres.s  gallery  at  the 
moment,  so  that  the  statement  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  just  made 
may  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

However,  I  congratulate  him  on  his  ef- 
forts, and  say  to  him  that  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  aspects  of  service  in  the  Senate 
is  working  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  on  this  ques- 
tion of  solving  the  problem  of  ocean  pol- 
lution. 

We  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations believe  that  when  international 
programs  are  involved,  and  the  action  of 
other  nationals  is  involved,  too,  there 
is  a  real  responsibility  that  we  carry. 
We  recognize  that  licensing  and  other 
actions  of  American  citizens  can  crly  be 
handled  by  our  own  domsstic  or  national 
jurisdiction,  but  we  are  concerned  with 
the  problems  and  activities  involving  in- 
ternational environment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Rhode  Island. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.'=.t  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  FANNIN  ON  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  16.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next  upon  the  completion  of  my 
remarks,  for  which  an  order  has  already 
been  granted  recognizing  me,  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS PERCY,  JAVrrS,  AND 
SYMINGTON  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  remarks  by  Senator  Fannin,  there  be 
a  period  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  for 
a  colloquy  on  arms  control,  the  time  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Symington)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next  upon  completion  of  the 
orders  previously  entered  for  recognition 
of  Senators,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  to  exceed  45  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DOES  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  REALLY 
WANT  TEXTILE  IMPASSE  RESO- 
LUTION? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  address  myself  to  the  comments  from 
the  White  House  on  the  voluntary  textile 
limiting  agreement  mth  Japan. 

I  frankly  am  amazed  at  .yesterday's 
White  House  rejection  of  the  yet-to-be- 
tried  voluntary  textile-limiting  agree- 
ment with   Japan,    in   securing   which 


Chairman  Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Conunittee  was  properly  helpful. 

I  reject  thinly  veiled  Presidential  irri- 
tation, over  Chairman  Mills'  participa- 
tion, as  political  window-dressing.  I  also 
reject  the  pseudoconstitutional  groimds 
the  administration  is  using  privately  to 
justify  this  precipitate  and  unwise  action. 
The  Congress  and  the  Executive  have  a 
singularly  concomitant  role  in  trade 
poUcy — and  the  White  House  knows  it. 

Chairman  Mills  was  able  to  achieve 
swiftly  and  effectively  something  the  ad- 
ministration failed  even  to  approach  in 
over  2  years  of  negotiations  so  singularly 
inept  they  make  one  doubt  the  adminis- 
tration's supposed  commitment  to  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement.  I  am  not  accasing 
the  President  or  his  top  trade  and  eco- 
nomic advisers  of  being  so  far  behind  the 
times  as  to  really  want  the  type  of  bill 
that  died  in  Congress  this  past  January. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this  administra- 
tion is  callously  holding  out  false  hope 
of  relief  to  textile  workers  and  textile 
industries,  and  indeed,  to  many  other 
Anieric£in  businesses  and  groups  of  work- 
ers who  are  being  threatened  by  increas- 
ing imports. 

This  is  what  I  find  so  inexcusable — 
keeping  these  Americans  on  the  string 
for  1,  2,  now  3  years  and  then  in  a  move, 
designed  to  preclude  any  quota  legislation 
during  this  Congress,  trying  to  place  the 
political  blame  elsewhere. 

This  country  nor  any  other  can  afford 
to  see  the  beginnings  of  a  trade  war. 
Chairman  Mills,  by  his  efforts,  was  try- 
ing to  achieve  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 
This  administration,  so  identified  with 
business  acumen  and  insight,  failed  com- 
pletely in  its  efforts. 

Chairman  Mills  appealed  to  the 
Japanese  sense  of  fair  play  and  their  own 
long-term  economic  interests.  He  was 
able  to  conclude  an  agreement  that  the 
administration  could  have  sent  to  the 
Congress  assured  of  favorable  considera- 
tion. These  channels  were  still  open.  The 
Congress  has  had  to  choke  on  many  an 
p.greement  the  various  administrations 
have  negotiated.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  the  White  House  sending  up  a  for- 
malization of  this  agreement,  in  due 
time,  after  they  review  how  the  formal 
voluntary  agreement  was  working  and 
what  effect  it  might  have. 

The  fact  is  that  the  executive  branch 
has  entered  into  negotiations  for  agree- 
ments in  other  areas.  We  negotiated  one 
on  cotton  fibers.  This  is  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  Government  with 
respect  to  manmade  fibers.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  chairman  4  years  on 
the  Trade  Policy  Committee  during  my 
Vice-Presidency. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  on  the  matter 
of  an  agreement  on  marmaade  fibers  that 
we  were  unable  to  do  it.  The  magniflcient 
leadership  of  Chairman  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
produced  the  very  thing  that  three  ad- 
ministrations had  hoped  that  they  might 
accomplish. 

The  fact  that  this  agreement  was  en- 
couraged by  a  Member  of  Congress  should 
not  in  any  way  make  it  any  less  desirable. 
I  would  hope  that  this  agreement  would 
be  accepted  and  indeed  formalized. 


Mr.  President,  I  feel  the  American 
people  are  a  lot  smarter  than  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  they  are.  He  has  spent  over 
2  years  playing  both  sides  against  the 
middle  on  trade  policy.  And  nothing 
has  been  done.  Rejection  of  this  agree- 
ment is  a  prime  example. 

An  example  of  a  President,  who  is 
supposedly  for  helping  the  States  and 
localities  through  revenue  sharing,  re- 
storing dignity  and  equity  to  a  welfare 
system,  and  charting  a  fair  but  expand- 
ing trade  policy  for  America,  and  then 
summarUy  and  rudely  dismisses  the  fine 
efforts  of  the  man  who  chairs  the  com- 
mittee that  is  so  closely  involved  In 
achieving  all  these  things,  makes  one 
wonder.  Does  the  President  really  want 
all  these  things?  I  hope  so.  I  must  say 
that  if  he  does,  it  might  be  well  to  look 
at  what  has  been  accomplished  by  Chair- 
man Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Or  would  he  rather  blame 
someone  else  for  these  failures  in  1972? 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Repre- 
sentative Mills  for  his  leadership  in 
convincing  the  Japanese  textile  indus- 
try that  self-discipline  and  voluntarj-  ac- 
tion is  preferable  to  imposed  quotas  and 
tariffs.  If  the  Japanese  can  see  the  value 
of  such  a  policy,  surely  the  President 
should  be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chairman  Mills'  statement  on 
this  rejection  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Chairman  Mills 

I  understand  that  the  President  and  his 
advisors,  after  considering  the  recent  initia- 
tive of  the  Japanese  Textile  Federation  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  problem  of  textile 
imports,  have  decided  to  reject  the  Japanese 
proposal.  Having  responded  on  many  occa- 
sions to  requests  from  Administration  officials 
during  the  past  two  years  to  assist  In  furth- 
ering a  negotiated  settlement  of  this  prob- 
lem, I  am  both  surprised  and  disappointed 
at  this  decision. 

This  rejection  of  the  Japanese  initiative 
not  only  involves  honest  dllTerences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  re- 
straints on  textile  exports  to  the  United 
States,  it  Involves  the  very  core  of  our  trade 
relations  with  the  textile  exporting  coun- 
tries and  indeed  with  our  ability  to  deal  on  a 
realistic  basis  with  the  problems  all  our  In- 
dustries face  In  competing  In  our  own 
markets  and  abroad. 

While  I  can  perhaps  understand  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  leaders  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry In  opposing  the  proposal,  and  I  assume 
that  they  have  given  it  serious  study,  it  Is 
difficult  to  understand  an  out-of-hand  re- 
jection of  the  proposal  after  two  years  of  un- 
successful attempts  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. My  support  of  the  Industry's  efforts 
and  my  support  of  tlK  Administration's 
efforts  to  obtain  a  solution  to  this  problem 
are  a  matter  of  public  record.  I  regret  that 
at  this  time  the  decision  has  been  made  to 
reject  this  avenue  toward  a  meaningful  ac- 
cammodation  of  the  International  textile 
trade  problem. 

The  President  apparently  knows  of  another 
way  to  obtain  the  protection  which  the  tex- 
tile Industry  is  seeking,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  prevent  other  protectionist  develop- 
ments from  accompanying  that  relief,  but  I 
do  not. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before  In  several 
different  ways,  the  stakes  Involved  in  an 
early  settlement  of  the  textile  controversy 
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are  very  great.  Obviously,  our  trade  problems 
go  far  beyond  just  the  question  of  textiles, 
and  I  cannot  understand  bow  under  any 
circumstances  a  statuary  prog^ram  for  the 
protection  of  a  single  Industry  can  be  de- 
veloped which  Is  exclusive  of  consideration 
of  statutory  programs  for  other  affected 
Industries.  As  I  have  already  said,  I  await 
with  considerable  interest  the  presentation 
of  such  a  program  by  the  Administration. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TUESDAY. 
MARCH  16,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Tuesday  next  is 
as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  on  Tuesday 
next  at  11  a.m.  following  an  adjourn- 
ment. Following  the  disposition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
imder  the  standing  order,  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
a  resolution  to  amend  rule  XVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  and  mak- 
ing a  statement  in  connection  therewith. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes;  he  will  be  followed 
by  a  colloquy  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  controlled  by  Sena- 
tors Percy,  Javits,  and  Symington,  on 
the  subject  of  arms  control,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  exceed  45  minutes  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Following  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  the  Senate  will  resume 
Its  consideration  of  the  pending  business, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17,  to  establish 
a  joint  committee  on  the  environment. 
Upon  concluding  action  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  17,  which  by  virtue  of  the 
adjournment  will  become  the  unfinished 
business  on  Tuesday  next,  the  Senate  will 
consider  Senate  Resolution  17,  a  resolu- 
tion amending  n^e  XXTV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  nomination  and  appointment  of  com- 
mittee members,  introduced  by  Mr.  Har- 
ris and  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  res- 
olutions on  the  calendar  which  have  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration — five  in  number — 
beginning  with  Calendar  Order  No.  37 
and  going  through  Calendar  Order  No. 
41.  Any  one  or  more  of  these  resolutions 
may  be  considered  on  Tuesday  morning 
next  as  unobjected  to  Items  on  the  Sen- 
ate calendar.  This  would  occur  imme- 
diately following  the  disposition  of  the 


reading  of  the  Journal  and  when  the 
joint  leadership  is  recognized  under  the 
standing  order. 

If  action  is  completed  on  all  of  the 
foregoing  measures  on  Tuesday  next,  I 
am  authorized  by  the  majority  leader  to 
state  that  the  Senate,  barring  unfore- 
seen developments,  will  adjourn  over 
until  Friday  next  so  as  to  give  commit- 
tees the  opportunity  to  put  in  some  im- 
interrupted  sessions. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  the  able  mi- 
nority whip  if  he  has  any  questions  or 
suggestions  at  this  point  before  the  mo- 
tion to  adjourn. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  AM.  ON 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  16,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  March  16, 
1971.  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  12,  1971: 

U.S.  Ahmt 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Shipley  Prugh,  Jr.,  559- 
22-8819,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  U.S.  Army) , 
'or  appointment  as  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army,  as  major  general.  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps,  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States  and  as  major  general. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3037,  3442,  and  3447. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Edward  Parker,  069-05- 
3712,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps,  U.S.  Army) , 
for  appointment  as  the  Assistant  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  as  major  general,  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corpis,  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States  and  as  major  general. 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3037,  3442,  and  3447. 


COI^TPIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  March  12,  1971: 
U.S.  Akmt 

Gen.  James  Hilliard  Polk,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  the  grade  of  general,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3962. 

The  following-named  ofllcer.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Impor- 
tance and  responslbUlty  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Michael  Shannon  Davison,  561- 
54-7263,  Army  of  the  United  Statee  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 


To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  George  Marlon  Selgnlous  n  247- 
26-0197.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brlgv 
dler  general,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named  here- 
in for  promotion  as  Reserve  Commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army,  under  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  953 (a)  and 
3384:  ' 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  James  B.  Paulconer,  SSAN  407- 
18-1793. 

Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  S.  Ferebee,  Jr.,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  J.  Rockafeller,  SSAN  156- 
09-2313. 

Brig  Gen.  Molse  B.  Sellgman,  Jr.,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  he  brigadier  general 

Col.  Edwin  I.  Creed.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Ordnance  Corps. 

Col.  Richard  T.  Cuneo,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Edward  W.  Gaupln,  Jr.,  SSAN  403-16- 
1891,  CorxM  of  Engineers. 

Ool.  Frank  C.  Harold,  SSAN  300-01—7846, 
Medical  Corp>s. 

Col.  Howard  A.  Louderback,  Jr.,  SSAN  139- 
12-2326,  Infantry. 

Col.  George  W.  McGrath,  Jr.,  SSAN  145- 
16-1663,  Field  ArtiUery. 

Col.  Albert  G.  Peterson,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Joseph  G.  Rebman,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Signal  Corps. 

Col.  W.  Stanford  Smith,  Jr.,  SSAN  259-40- 
7087,  Infantry. 

Col.  Edwin  B.  Taylor,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Donald  A.  Tongue,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion 
as  a  Reserve  Commissioned  officer  of  the 
Army,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  593(a)  and  3385: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Kennedy  C.  Bullard,  SSAN  267-05- 
3907,  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  John  F.  Burk.  Jr..  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  O.  T.  Dalton,  Jr..  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Sherman  J.  Gage,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Armor. 

Col.  Howard  G.  Garrison,  SSAN  078-12- 
8774,  Armor. 

Col.  John  J  Godfrey,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Corps  Of  Engineers. 

Brtg.  Gen.  Wilfred  C.  Menard,  Jr.,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Col.  James  L.  Moreland,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Edward  M.  Yoshlmasu,  SSAN  576-07- 
7139,  Infantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 
under  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  WilUam  R.  Sharp,  SSAN  154-12- 
4561,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  John  Blatsos,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Field 
Artillery. 

Col.  Charles  J.  Cronan  in,  SSAN  402-22- 
1507,  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Edward  M.  Prye,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Van  D.  Nunally,  Jr.,  SSAN  410-18- 
0961,  ArnK>r. 

Col.  Guy  N.  Rogers,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Willie  L.  Scott,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Air 
Defense  Artillery. 

U.S.  Navt 

Having  designated  the  following-named 
officers  of  the  Navy  for  commands  and  other 
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duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving : 

Rear  Adm.  Prank  W.  Vannoy,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Means  Johnston,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear   Adm.    Harold    E.   Shear,   U.S.    Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Prank  W.  Vannoy,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Navy  senior  member  of 
the  Military  SUfT  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  711. 

U.S.  Mabine  Corps 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  G.  Thrash,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  having  been  designated.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5232,  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  sec- 
tion, for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  while  so  serving. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  G.  Davis,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  as  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5202,  with  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral while  BO  serving. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Wallace  H.  Robinson,  Jr..  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  having  been  designated,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6232,  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
said  section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serving. 
In  the  Aib  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  John  S.  Ingarl, 
to  be  major,  and  ending  Ronald  D.  Wood, 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  February  23, 
1971. 
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The  nominations  beginning  Robert  R. 
Abbe,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  David 
M.  Muschna,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1971;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  James  R.  Allen, 
to  be  ensign,  and  ending  George  D.  Zeitler, 
to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  W-2,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  March 
1.  1971. 

Im  thx  Marine  Corps 

The  nc^nlnatlons  beginning  Rafael  Cande- 
lario.  to  be  second  Ueutenant,  and  ending 
Peter  A.  Zaudtke,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  February  23, 1971. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


INTERNATIONAL  DECADE  OF  OCEAN 
EXPLORATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  excellent  ad- 
dress of  Feenan  D.  Jennings,  head  of  the 
International  Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion to  a  luncheon  of  the  American 
Oceanic  Organization  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1971. 

Mr.  Jennings,  who  studied  oceanog- 
raphy at  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  California  and  at  Scripps 
Institution  of  Oceanography,  is  highly 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject.  He 
has  done  extensive  work  on  the  effects 
of  radiation  fallout  in  relation  to  ocean- 
ography, participating  in  nuclear  tests 
at  the  Pacific  Proving  Ground,  and  was 
project  officer  for  Project  Redwing,  a 
series  of  nuclear  tests  in  1956. 

In  1958  Mr.  Jennings  served  as  head 
oceanographer,  G-^ophysics  Branch  of 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  In  1966  he 
was  promoted  to  deputy  director.  Ocean 
Science  and  Technology  Division,  Office 
of  Naval  Research.  His  many  awards  in- 
clude the  Navy's  meritorious  civilian 
award  in  1960;  outstanding  award  in  both 
1961  and  1963;  the  Navy  superior  service 
award  in  1966;  and  the  1970  MiUtary 
Oceanography  Award,  oceanographer  of 
the  Navy. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  will  find  much  of  inter- 
est in  Feenan  Jennings  address  on  the 
"International  Decade  of  Ocean  Explo- 
ration." 

Prbsentation  to  the  American  Oceanic 
Oroanization 
(By  Feenan  D.  Jennings) 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  address 
"lis  meeting  of  the  American  Oceanic  Orga- 
nization. In  particular,  I  am  pleased  because 
this  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  to 
<ll«uas  the  International  decade  of  ocean 
exploration  program  outside  of  the  founda- 
tion. 


As  most  of  you  know,  the  vice-president 
assigned  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  the  decade  program  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  in  November  of  1969  as  one 
of  the  President's  five  initiatives  in  marine 
sciences  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  vice-presi- 
dent said  the  United  States  would  propose 
emphasis  in  the  International  decade  of 
ocean  exploration  on  the  following  goals: 

(1)  Preserve  the  ocean  environment  by 
accelerating  scientific  observations  of  the 
natural  state  of  the  ocean  and  its  interac- 
tions with  the  coastal  margin — to  provide  a 
basis  for  (a)  assessing  and  predicting  man- 
Induced  and  natural  modifications  of  the 
character  of  the  oceans;  (b)  identifying 
damaging  or  irreversible  effects  of  waste  dis- 
posal at  sea,  and  (c)  comprehending  the  in- 
teraction of  various  levels  of  marine  life  to 
permit  steps  to  prevent  depletion  or  extinc- 
tion of  valuable  species  as  a  result  of  man's 
activities. 

(2)  Improve  environmental  forecasting  to 
help  reduce  hazards  to  life  and  property  and 
permit  more  efficient  use  of  marine  re- 
sources— by  improving  physical  and  mathe- 
matical models  of  the  ocean  and  atmos- 
phere which  will  provide  the  basis  for  In- 
creased accuracy,  timeliness,  and  geographic 
precision  of  environmental  forecasts; 

(3)  Expand  seabed  assessment  activities  to 
permit  better  management — domestically 
and  internationally — of  marine  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  by  acquiring 
needed  knowledge  of  seabed  topography, 
structure,  physical  and  dynamic  properties, 
and  resource  potential,  and  to  assist  industry 
in  planning  more  detailed  Investigations. 

(4)  Develop  an  ocean  monitoring  system 
to  facilitate  prediction  of  oceanographlc  and 
atmospheric  conditions — through  design  and 
deployment  of  oceanographlc  data  buoys  and 
other  remote  sensing  platforms; 

(5)  Improve  worldwide  data  exchange 
through  modernizing  and  standardizing  na- 
tional and  international  marine  data  collec- 
tion, processing  and  distribution;  and 

(6)  Accelerate  decade  planning  to  Increase 
opportunities  for  International  sharing  of 
responsibilities  and  costs  for  ocean  explora- 
tion, and  to  assure  better  use  of  limited  ex- 
ploration capabilities. 

As  you  must  recognize,  the  goals  which  I 
have  Just  quoted  are  rather  broad  in  their 
scope,  and  much  of  the  effort  during  this  first 
year  has  been  devoted  to  refining  an  operat- 
ing phUosophy  for  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
gram and  in  Identifying  more  specifically, 
scientific  problems  upon  which  we  should 
focus  our  attention. 

First,  I  would  like  to  outline  three  basic 
points  of  philosophy  which  have  been  used 


to  shape  the  program  and  which  we  will  lue 
for  the  management  of  the  projects  during 
the  coming  years. 

(1)  The  goals  assigned  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent were,  in  my  opinion,  well  chosen  in  that 
they  all  Involved  an  examination  of  man's 
interaction  with  the  oceans.  We  recognized 
that  a  fledgling  program  such  as  ours  would 
have  to  be  designed  carefully  to  avoid  dupli- 
cating the  prerogatives  and  even  the  assigned 
responsibilities  of  on-going  Federal  agency 
programs.  This  meant,  for  example,  that  we 
should  not  Involve  ourselves  with  research 
into  tsunamis,  tides,  mapping  and  charting, 
fisheries  research  or  operational  prediction 
systems,  all  of  which  are  responsibilities  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Nor  would  we  involve  ourselves 
in  detailed  geological  surveys  which  are 
rightfully  the  task  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey;  nor  In  an  examination  of  the  en- 
vironmental quality  of  rivers  and  estuaries 
which,  at  first  glance,  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administration. 
Having  blocked  out  those  areas  which  were 
not  our  concern,  we  then  attempted  to  arrive 
at  an  c^eratlonal  philosophy  which  would 
take  advantage  of  existing  talent  and  re- 
sources, to  stretch  the  money  available  to 
IDOE  as  far  as  possible  In  attaining  the  goala 
outlined.  We  concluded  that  IDOE  and  other 
agencies  could  enhance  each  other's  activi- 
ties. This  could  be  done  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  agencies  by  encouraging 
cooperation  on  research  projects.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Navy  In  pursuit  of  an  oceanographlc 
environmental  prediction  capability,  might 
support  research  in  air/sea  interaction;  the 
IDOE,  charged  with  the  task  of  Improving 
environmental  forecasting  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  would  also  need  to  examine  the 
processes  involved  In  the  exchange  of  matter 
and  energy  between  the  atmosphere  and  the 
oceans.  If  we  could  combine  our  Interests  and 
our  support  In  looking  at  large-scale  air/sea 
Interaction  processes,  it  would  benefit  the 
goals  of  both  the  Navy  and  the  decade  pro- 
grams. 

The  other  method  by  which  we  oould 
stretch  our  resources,  and  which  was  an  In- 
herent part  of  the  decade  program,  would  be 
to  encourage  and  foster  international  co- 
operation In  programs  to  which  all  partici- 
pating countries  actively  contribute.  Thus, 
we  will  seek  Joint  support  of  the  IDOE  sci- 
entific investigations  from  other  countries 
whenever  it  is  mutually  advantageous  to 
do  so. 

(2)  We  have  attempted  to  Identify,  with- 
in the  broad  goals  outlined  by  the  vice  pres- 
ident,   rather    specific    scientific    problems 
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which  are — at  this  time — particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  a  concerted  attack  by  the  re- 
search community.  This  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  state  of  our  theoretical  understand- 
ing of  a  problem,  or  by  recent  advances  In 
our  technological  capabilities  to  examine  the 
problem,  or  by  some  combination  of  these 
and  the  scientific  community's  present  In- 
volvement in  them. 

(3)  Having  Identified  the  problems  which 
are  particularly  amenable  to  solution  by  a 
concerted  eflfort,  we  would  then  focus  the 
necessary  scientific  talent  on  the  problem, 
and  provide  enough  resources,  in  terms  of 
technology,  equipment,  and  teclinlcal  as- 
sistance, to  offer  the  hope  of  really  obtain- 
ing the  answers  to  significant  questions.  The 
combined  results  of  these  philosophies  is  a 
program  which  focuses  on  a  very  few  care- 
fully Identified  scientific  problems  and 
which  involves  most  of  the  scientists  con- 
cerned with  those  problems  on  an  Inter- 
Instltutional,  inter-agency,  International 
basds. 

Those  philosophies  then  are  the  major  op- 
erating tenets  of  the  program. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  the  program- 
matic aspects  of  the  IDOE.  Three  of  the  six 
goals  outlined  by  the  vice-president  fall  In- 
to categories  which  I  would  define  as  sup- 
port functions : 

(1)  The  first  of  these  Is  the  development 
of  technology  for  monitoring  the  environ- 
ment. While  we  recognize  the  Importance  of 
applying  truly  modern  technology  to  oceanic 
Investigations,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
level  of  funding  presently  available  to  the 
program  will  permit  the  support  of  tech- 
nological development  In  the  general  sense. 
Instead,  we  will  supjjort  that  technology 
required  by  the  IDOE  scientific  programs  as 
necessary.  This  will  involve  participation  by 
industry  wherever  possible.  As  the  program 
grows  in  size  and  sophistication,  Increasing 
Involvement  of  the  technological  excellence 
of  Industry  will  be  required.  In  addition,  we 
will  foster  the  growth  of  the  national  ocean- 
ographlc  instrumentation  center  by  sup- 
porting that  organization's  direct  Involve- 
ment In  the  testing,  calibration,  and  engi- 
neering evaluation  of  the  Instruments  to  be 
used  In  the  scientific  program. 

(2)  The  second  support  function  In- 
volves the  improvement  of  national  and 
International  data  exchange  through  mod- 
ernization and  standardization  of  our  pres- 
ent systems.  Once  again  we  decided  that  It 
was  not  feasible  to  support  such  a  program 
In  general  terms,  but  that  It  would  benefit 
the  scientific  research  efforts  as  well  as  the 
existing  data  management  organizations  If 
we  were  to  Involve  the  data  centers  directly 
In  the  scientific  projects.  Accordingly,  we 
have  made  arrangements  by  which  the  en- 
vironmental data  centers  of  NOAA  and  the 
sorting  centers  of  the  Smithsonian  will  par- 
ticipate In  the  IDOE  through  the  following 
procedures:  (a)  the  data  centers  will  re- 
view the  research  proposals  submitted  to 
the  IDOE  by  the  scientific  community  to 
insure  that  adequate  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  reduction  and  processing  of 
the  scientific  data  resulting  from  the  work; 
(B)  the  data  centers  and  the  scientists  will 
agree  on  formats  for  submlssicn  of  the  data 
and  on  schedules  for  delivery  of  the  data  to 
the  centers;  and,  (C)  the  data  centers  will 
estimate  the  added  costs  of  handling  data 
resulting  from  the  decade  program,  over  and 
above  their  on-going  responsibilities,  so 
that  proper  funding  for  those  centers  may 
be  provided  by  the  IDOE. 

(3)  The  third  support  function — which 
Is  really  more  of  an  objective — concerns  In- 
ternational sharing  of  reeponslhiUtles.  In  a 
sense  the  decade  program — as  we  see  It — is 
quite  different  from  previous  International 
cooperative  studies  of  the  oecans.  For  ex- 
ample, the  International  Indian  Ocean  Ex- 
pedition and  the  International  Cooperative 
InvesUgatlons  of  the  Tropical  Atlantic  con- 
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cern  themselves  with  cooperative  assaults 
on  a  given  geographic  area  of  the  world 
oceans.  The  IDOE,  on  the  other  hand,  wUl 
focus  on  scientific  problems  which  will  more 
properly  Involve  cooperation  between  vari- 
ous countries  on  a  scientist-to-sclentlst 
basis,  rather  than  a  broad  commitment  from 
each  country  to  mount  an  exploratory  ex- 
pedition to  a  given  geographic  area  In  an 
agreed  upon  time  period. 

Thus,  the  major  emphasis  on  International 
cooperation  will  be  to  insure  that  the  prin- 
cipal Investigators  In  this  country  contact 
their  counterparts  in  other  countries  and 
encourage  their  participation  in  the  pro- 
grams whenever  possible.  In  addition,  we  at 
the  program  management  level  will  present 
our  overall  program  plan  to  intergovernmen- 
tal organizations  in  order  to  obtain  their  as- 
sistance and  support. 

Having  presented  to  you  our  general  ap- 
proach to  the  management  of  the  decade  pro- 
gram. I  would  now  like  to  describe  the  scien- 
tific programs  which  we  have  identified  with- 
in each  of  the  three  broad  goals  outlined  by 
the  Vice  President. 

Although  one  of  the  primary  goals  of 
IDOE  Is  to  stimulate  integrated  long-term 
studies  of  environmental  quality  of  the 
ocean.  It  quickly  became  apparent  to  the  of- 
fice that  markedly  lacking  was  any  set  of 
baseline  data  or  other  Information  against 
which  the  validity  and  objectives  of  pro- 
posals could  be  weighed.  Unless  such  in- 
formation is  obtained,  there  Is  the  danger  of 
ending  the  decade  without  answering  Im- 
portant questions  relating  to  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

Two  National  Academy  of  Sciences  panels 
met  In  1970  with  the  primary  Intent  of  Iden- 
tifying pollutants  of  concern  In  the  marine 
environment.  The  first,  GNEM  (Global  Net- 
work for  Environmental  Monitoring — IBP: 
NAS) .  listed  among  the  elements  and  com- 
pounds of  concern  a  suite  of  heavy  and 
transition  metals  including  mercury,  lead, 
cadmium,  arsenic,  copper,  and  zinc;  oil  and 
hydrocarbons  of  petro-chemlcal  origin; 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons;  and  polychlorl- 
nated  biphenyls.  Subsequently,  a  second 
panel  (NASCO — Williams  College)  recom- 
mended that  no  monitoring  program  be  sup- 
ported until  the  completion  of  adequate 
baseline  studies  which  Identified  sources  and 
rates  of  Input,  presence  or  absence  of  specific 
pollutants,  and  concentrations  occurring  in 
the  ocean  at  present.  The  panel  estimated 
that  the  goal  could  be  reached  In  one  to 
two  years. 

To  accomplish  the  objectives  outlined  at 
the  Williams  College  Conference,  primary 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  study  of 
the  area  and  shore-seaward  distribution  of 
pollutants,  focusing  on  sources  of  Injection 
Into  the  marine  environment.  Specifically, 
these  Include  (1)  rivers  (seaward  from  their 
mouths),  (2)  the  atmosphere,  and  (3)  acci- 
dental or  intentional  spillage — the  first,  best 
studied  where  water  enters  the  ocean  from 
areas  of  high  population  and  Industrial  den- 
sity; the  second,  at  p>olnts  remote  from  land 
but  under  the  major  wind  systems. 

Recognizing  that  associated  problems  dif- 
fer from  one  geographical  area  to  another, 
the  office  has  Invited  study  proposals  with 
the  intent  of  supporting  separate  studies  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  Northeast  Pacific  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  objectives  are: 

(1)  To  identify  major  suspected  and  un- 
suspected pollutants  and  their  sources; 

(2)  To  Identify  ocean  proceeses  affecting 
the  dispersal,  sedimentation,  and  fate  of  pol- 
lutants; 

(3)  To  Identity  or  predict  the  Impact  of 
pollutants  on  the  biosphere  as  well  as  their 
effect  on  esthetic  and  commercial  uses  of  the 
oceans;  and 

(4)  To  Identify  areas  of  the  ocean  where 
one  might  expect  to  find  high  concentrations 
of  pollutants. 

Using  theae  guidelines,  surveys  to  obtain 
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t>aseline  information  of  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  specific  pollutants  and  their  concen. 
tratlons  in  the  biota,  sediments,  and  water 
will  be  made  preceding  the  study  prograou 
Once  completed,  the  studies  will  provide  ade- 
quate information  to  permit  the  logical  de- 
velopment  of  sophisticated  research  project) 
to  study  the  biological  amplification,  chem- 
ical reactions,  ultimate  fate  and  effect  of  poi- 
lutants  and  so  forth.  We  have  identified  re- 
sponsible groups  in  the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc 
and  are  considering  the  proper  approach  to 
the  Gulf  and  Caribbean. 

In  addition  to  the  pollutant  baseline  stud- 
les.  we  hope  to  support  a  program  to  deter- 
mine the  present  day  distribution  patterns  of 
all  the  most  important  oceanic  tracers — both 
physical  and  chemical — along  north-south 
transects  of  the  three  major  oceans  of  the 
world.  This  work  will  be  Important  to  out 
program  In  environmental  quality,  and  to 
our  long-range  interests  In  predicting  en- 
vironmental conditions. 

In  the  area  of  environmental  prediction, 
we  feel  much  more  comfortable  li.  idemify- 
lug  those  scientific  problems  which  hold  the 
most  hope  for  pay-off  to  the  benefit  of  man. 

The  progress  in  both  the  theory  and  the 
measurement  of  upwelling  processes  over  the 
past  few  years  has  reached  the  point  where 
a  concerted  scientific  research  effort  into 
coastal  upwelling  systems  may  give  us  the 
capability  to  make  some  early  attempts  at 
predicting  the  onset  of  upwelling.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  over  50  percent  of  the  world's 
fish  catch  Is  made  in  upwelling  areas.  If  we 
are  able  to  improve  our  capability  to  predict 
the  onset  of  upwelling  and  to  understand 
the  processes  taking  place  within  the  food 
chain.  It  will  surely  result  in  an  Increase 
in  man's  use  of  the  oceans  as  a  source  of 
food. 

Another  program  which  presently  has  the 
attention  of  the  majority  of  east  coast 
physical  oceanographers  is  the  study  of  the 
role  of  medium-scale  eddy  processes  in  ocean 
circulation.  As  a  result  of  the  work  over  the 
last  several  decades  we  now  know  something 
about  the  mean  circulation  of  the  oceans, 
but  we  have  no  real  understanding  of  the 
perturbations  which  take  place.  We  also  know 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  energy  Involved 
In  such  perturbations  occurs  on  scalex 
equivalent  to  the  quasi-geostrophic  eddies 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  northern 
Atlantic  over  the  past  several  years..  We  hope 
to  support  a  progr.im  which  attempts  to  de- 
lineate these  eddiCo  with  the  ultimate  goal 
of  understanding  the  dynamic  processes 
which  control   their  generation  and  decay. 

Another  area  of  environmental  prediction 
which  In  my  opinion  holds  great  promise  for 
pay-off  Is  the  study  of  the  large-scale  air/sea 
Interaction  processes  taking  place  in  the 
North  Pacific.  We  are  considering  supporting 
a  program  of  synoptic  observations,  com- 
bined with  theory,  which  will  provide  us 
with  the  understanding  of  energy  exchange 
between  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere.  The 
goal  of  the  program  is  to  provide  the  proper 
scientific  basis  for  Increasing  our  long-range 
weather  forecasting  both  in  the  marine  en- 
vironment and  over  the  North  American 
continent.  Other  Important  parts  of  our  en- 
vironmental prediction  effort  are  an  exami- 
nation of  water  mass  formation  and  abyssal 
circulation  which  are  Important  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  energy  and  pollutants  In 
the  ocean.  In  addition,  the  top  layers  of  sedi- 
ments from  areas  of  rapid  sediment  deposi- 
tion can  be  used  to  Identify  climatic  changes 
which  have  occurred  In  the  past.  A  knowl- 
edge of  such  changes  will  allow  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  man  Is  influencing  changes 
now  observed,  or,  whether  they  are  naturally 
cyclic  events  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
our  activities. 

In  the  area  of  seabed  assessment  we  hope 
to  focus  much  of  our  attention  on  the  study 
of  the  rift  _^alleys  of  the  mid-ocean  ridge 
sj-stems  to  determine  whether  the  hot  min- 
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eral  brines  observed  In  the  Bed  Sea — which 
Is  Itself  a  rift  valley— might  also  be  taking 
place  in  the  deep  sea.  We  also  considered  that 
the  deep  ocean  trenches  should  be  studied 
for  two  reasons:  First,  men  are  considering 
the  deep  trenches  as  a  place  for  the  disposal 
of  some  kinds  of  wastes  on  the  basis  that 
such  waste  will  be  burled  eis  the  sea  floor 
glides  imder  the  continent;  and,  second,  there 
Is  a  great  deal  of  seismic  activity  associated 
with  the  ocean  trenches  and  there  Is  a  good 
possibility  that  mineralization  may  also  be 
taking  place  there.  We  Intend,  therefore,  to 
support  research  which  will  help  us  deter- 
mine whether  our  theories  are  correct;  If 
they  are,  an  understanding  of  the  generating 
mechanisms  may  help  us  to  predict  the  occur- 
rence of  resources  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 

Our  understanding  of  the  geophysical 
framework  of  the  continental  margins  under 
the  oceans  of  the  world  Is  by  no  means  uni- 
form. We  believe  that  a  search  for  minerals 
on  these  margins  will  require  a  knowledge  of 
the  geophysics  of  these  areas  and  intend  to 
support  studies  along  continental  shelves. 
While  we  may  support  a  few  fine  grain  sur- 
veys to  look  at  the  geology  of  selected  areas, 
this  win  not  be  a  major  thrust  of  our  sea- 
bed program  on  the  continental  margins. 

I  am  personally  very  excited  about  the 
scientific  program  whl^h  I  have  Just  out- 
lined because  this  is  the  first  time  we  will  be 
able  to  bring  the  necessary  resources  to  bear 
to  provide  us  with  the  hopw  of  obtaining 
some  meaningful  answers  from  our  research. 
Although  I  cannot  tell  you  today  which  In- 
dividual projects  will  be  funded  to  carry  out 
this  program,  I  can  say  that  If  we  expend 
the  money  according  to  our  present  plan  in 
fijcal  year  '71,  we  will  spend  2.8  million  In 
environmental  quality,  7.3  million  In  en- 
vironmental prediction,  and  4.9  million  In 
seabed  assessment.  In  1972  we  anticipate  that 
these  ratios  of  expenditures  will  shift  as  we 
begin  to  undertake  full-scale  Investigations 
into  the  quality  of  the  ocean  environment. 

The  philosophies  and  the  scientific  pro- 
gram which  I  have  Just  described  have 
been  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation-International  Dec- 
ade of  Ocean  Exploration  Advisory  Panel 
made  up  of  representatives  from  academic 
institutions  and  Industry;  by  the  Inter- 
agency Decade  Planning  Group  which  Is  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  all  govern- 
ment agencies:  and,  tentatively,  by  the  IDOE 
Planning  Panel  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  Ocean  Affairs  Board  and  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  Marine  Board,  which 
was  responsible  for  the  drafting  of  "an 
oceanic  quest."  We  will  continue  to  seek  the 
advice  of  these  groups  as  the  program  pro- 
gresses. 

The  true  strength  and  ultimate  sucoess  of 
the  international  decade  oceanography  pro- 
gram will  hinge  on  the  scientific  excellence  of 
the  research  effort.  While  we  will  not  neglect 
such  important  aspects  as  International  co- 
operation, technological  advancement,  and 
the  proper  management  of  data,  our  major 
effort  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  di- 
rected toward  ensuring  that  the  programs  we 
support  are  of  the  highest  quality.  It  is  only 
through  this  approach  that  we  shall  make 
real  contributions  to  man's  vmderstanding, 
treatment,  and  usage  of  the  oceans  during 
the  coming  decade. 


YOUNG  PITTSBURGHER  SENDS  LET- 
TER TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
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school  student  participating  in  an  Up- 
ward Bound  program,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity tD  attend  a  presidential  class- 
room for  young  Americans.  The  presi- 
dential classroom  is  designed  to  give 
young  Americans  a  broader  knowledge  of 
Government  activity,  especially  Congress. 
Following  this  experience  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  Kenneth  Jackson  wrote  a  letter 
to  President  Nixon.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  include  in  the  Record  this  young 
man's  letter  and  his  views  on  what  the 
answer  is  to  our  world  problems : 

March  1,  1971. 

Dear  Mr.  Prestoent:  Let  me  introduce  my- 
self. I'm  Kenneth  Jackson.  Jr..  from  the 
Presidential  Classroom  for  Toung  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  see  you  for 
a  short  time,  but  unfortunately  you're  too 
busy  to  see  anyone. 

I  want  to  give  you  some  verses  form  the 
Holy  Bible.  When  you  read  these  verses,  will 
you  please  address  this  letter  to  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Congressmen,  and 
your  Cabinets.  And  also  those  who  need  help. 

It's  not  the  money  that  will  save  and  heal 
America's  problems.  Some  people  vision  mon- 
ey as  there  god  and  power.  What  this  world 
needs  Is  Jesus  Christ.  He's  the  source  of  all 
Power. 

If  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my  name, 
shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek 
my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways; 
then  will  I  hear  from  heaven,  and  will  forgive 
their  sin,  and  will  heal  their  land.  II  Chron- 
icles 7:  14. 

When  the  righteous  are  In  authority,  the 
people  rejoice,  but  when  the  wicked  beareth 
rule,  the  people  mourn.  Proverbs  29:  2. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  Is  the  beginning  of 
knowledge:  but  fools  despise  wisdom  and 
instruction.  Proverbs  1 :  7. 

I'll  pray  for  you  and  this  world. 
Love  In  Christ  Jesus. 

Kenneth  Jackson,  Jr. 


THE  EMERGENCY  DETENTION  ACT 
OF  1950  SHOULD  BE  AMENDED  AND 
NOT  REPEALED 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, one  of  my  young  constituents,  a  high 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  recent  bombing  of  our  own 
Capitol  Building  I  am  confident  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  would  care  to  sug- 
gest that  extreme  acts  of  violence  "can't 
happen  here."  The  fact  is,  it  has  hap- 
pened here  and  we  are  all  quite  aware 
that  even  more  outrageous  was  what 
happened  in  Canada  last  fall;  namely, 
political  kidnaping  and  murder — which 
also  can  happen  here. 

It  is  in  full  awareness  of  the  realities 
of  life,  however  harsh  and  appalling  they 
may  be,  that  I  have  Joined  with  others 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  hopefully 
strengthen  our  Nation's  security  by 
amending  title  II — the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950. 

Consider,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Canada 
cherishes  hard-won  freedoms  as  much  as 
those  of  us  here  in  the  United  States. 
Consider  that  Canada's  Prime  Minister, 
Pierre  Trudeau,  is  an  avowed  liberal 
whose  credentials  in  this  regard  are  im- 
challengeable.  Time  and  experience  have 
shown  the  Canadian  people  to  be  gen- 
erally cool  In  crises,  extremely  tolerant 
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and  levelheaded  in  their  reaction  to 
protest  and  dissent,  and  notably  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  human  rights  of  the 
individual  living  In  their  society. 

By  the  same  token,  consider  that 
events  have  forced  Ccmada  to  take  steps 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Trudeau  and  most  Ctina- 
dians  never  anticipated  taking. 

As  this  House  prepares  to  face  up  to 
the  need  for  soimd  and  sane  security 
legislation,  I  deem  it  helpful  to  have  the 
facts  of  the  recent  Canadian  situation 
clearly  in  mind.  Even  though  much  pub- 
licity occurred  at  the  time  of  the  kid- 
napings,  I  hope  you  will  let  me  share 
with  you  a  summary  of  what  has  tran- 
spired to  date. 

On  October  16.  1970,  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Pierre  Trudeau,  reflecting  an 
outrage  felt  by  the  vast  majority  of  his 
fellow  Canadians,  said  in  a  national 
broadcEist: 

I  am  speaking  to  you  at  a  moment  of  grave 
crisis,  when  violent  and  fanatical  men  are 
attempting  to  destroy  the  unity  and  the 
freedom  of  Canada.  One  aspect  of  that  crisis 
Is  the  threat  which  has  been  made  on  the 
lives  of  two  Innocent  men. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau  went  on  to 
outline  events  that  had  in  2  weeks 
shocked — and  frightened — almost  every 
person  in  Canada  other  than  those  mem- 
bers and  backers  of  a  small  band  of  vio- 
lent revolutionaries. 

Principally  they  were  the  kidnapings 
of  two  prominent  persons:  Pierre  La- 
porte.  Minister  of  Labor  for  Quebec;  and 
a  foreign  diplomat,  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner James  Cross,  by  a  band  of  rev- 
olutionaries known  as  the  Front  de  Lib- 
eration du  Quebec — Quebec  Liberation 
Front — or  FLQ  who  sought  separation  of 
Quebec  from  Canada. 

In  its  early  efforts  to  deal  with  the  sit- 
uation, the  Canadian  Government  some- 
what resembled  a  helpless,  handcuffed 
giant,  for  it  had  no  legislation  on  hand 
to  cope  with  subversion  other  than  the 
standard  criminal  statutes  which  proved 
inadequate  and  ill  suited. 

There  was  only  one  possible  measure 
that  could  be  applied  and  it  was  an  ex- 
traordinary, perhaps  desperate,  one. 

But  the  two  kidnapings  had  united  the 
Canadian  people,  angered  them,  and 
strengthened  their  resolve. 

Therefore,  Trudeau  did  what  he  had  to 
do  and  it  amounted  to  a  virtual  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  FLQ. 

Declaring,  in  that  October  broadcast: 

"If  a  democratic  society  is  to  continue  to 
exist.  It  must  be  able  to  root  out  the  cancer 
of  an  armed,  revolutionary  movement  that  is 
bent  on  destroying  the  very  basis  of  our  free- 
dom." Trudeau  announced  that  "for  that 
reason  the  government,  following  an  analy- 
sis of  the  fact*;.  Including  requests  of  tlie 
government  of  Quebec  and  the  city  of  Mon- 
treal for  urgent  action,  decided  to  proclaim 
the  War  Measures  Act.  It  did  so  at  4  a.m.  this 
morning.  In  order  ta  permit  the  full  weight 
of  government  to  be  brought  quickly  to  bear 
on  all  those  persons  advocating  or  practicing 
violence  as  a  means  of  achie\-lng  political 
ends." 

It  was  a  dramatic  move.  The  act  had 
been  employed  only  twice  before  in  his- 
tory: World  Wars  I  and  II.  Not  even 
during  the  Korean  war,  when  Canadian 
troops  fought  on  the  side  of  the  United 
Nations,  had  the  Government  felt  the 
need  for  Its  application. 
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The  series  of  events  that  so  shocked 
Canadians  and  attracted  worldwide  at- 
tention began  with  the  abduction  on 
October  5  of  Cross.  He  was  snatched  at 
gimpoint  from  his  Montreal  residence 
at  8:15  a.m.,  just  after  breakfast.  The 
FLQ  immediately  boasted  that  it  was  re- 
RDonsible  and  issued  a  series  of  demands 
incumbent  on  the  victim's  release:  Pay- 
ment of  $500,000  in  gold  bullion,  cessa- 
tion of  the  police  investigation  and  the 
freeing  of  a  number  of  "political  prison- 
ers"— FLQ  members  or  supporters  serv- 
ing sentences  for  conviction  of  such 
crimes  as  murder,  assault,  armed  rob- 
bery, arson,  and  bombing. 

Subsequently,  authorities  received  a 
series  of  notes,  some  written  by  Cross 
and  some  by  his  captors,  and  discussions 
began  between  Government  representa- 
tives and  FLQ  contact  men. 

Five  days  after  the  Cross  kidnaping, 
Quebec  Justice  Minister  Jerome  Cho- 
quette  delivered  a  short  statement  over 
radio  and  television. 

He  declared  that  the  demands  of 
Cross'  kidnapers  would  not  be  met.  How- 
ever, he  said,  the  Federal  Government 
would  agree  to  provide  safe  conduct  to 
a  foreign  coimtry  of  the  kidnapers  in 
exchange  for  Cross'  release.  Half  an  hour 
after  he  finished,  the  FLQ  struck  again 
by  grabbing  the  49-year-old  LaPorte 
from  in  front  of  his  suburban  home.  He 
was  seized  by  foxir  heavily  armed  men. 

Next  morning  the  FLQ  confirmed  that 
it  had  pulled  off  the  kidnaping  and  re- 
iterated its  demands. 

During  the  ensuing  week  possibly  the 
most  massive  police  effort  in  Canadian 
history  was  deployed  by  city  and  provin- 
cial authorities  and  by  the  famed  Royal 
Canadian  Moimted  Police.  Canadian  sol- 
diers were  simimoned  to  guard  public 
buildings  and  figures,  freeing  police  for 
investigative  work. 

Further  messages  were  exchanged  be- 
tween authorities  and  the  FLQ.  some  of 
them  containing  evidence  that  the  two 
captives  remained  alive. 

A  hint  of  Government  plans  was  fur- 
nished by  Ontario  Premier  John  Robarts 
who  declared  on  October  14  that  the 
situation  had  deteriorated  into  "total 
war"  and  the  time  had  come  to  "stand 
and  fight." 

Meanwhile,  Montreal  Police  Director 
Marcel  St.  Aubin  prepared  a  report  de- 
rcriMng  "an  extremely  dangerous  sub- 
versive movement"  that  aimed  to  over- 
throw the  government  by  sedition  and 
armed  Insurrection.  The  report  sa'd  or- 
dinr-y  police  forces  were  taxed  to  their 
limit  and  asked  for  extra  powers  along 
with  the  assistance  of  "senior  govern- 
ments." 

In  the  pre-dawn  hours  of  the  next  day, 
Friday,  October  16.  Trudeau  declared 
war. 

But  the  FLQ  swiftly  and  pitilessly 
proved  that  it  was  not  yet  finished.  It 
changed  its  tactics  from  political  abduc- 
tion to  political  assassination.  The  ter- 
rorists left  a  note  sashing : 

Pierre  LaI»orte,  Minister  of  Unemployment 
and  Assimilation,  was  executed  at  6:18  to- 
night— you  will  find  the  body  In  the  trunk 
of  the  green  Chevrolet  9J24ao  at  the  St.  Hu- 
bert (air  force)  ^ase.  We  shall  conquer.  FLQ. 

Just  after  midnight  that  night,  a  bomb 
expert  pried  open  the  car  trunk.  Inside 
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lay  the  twisted  body  of  Pierre  LaPorte, 
strangled  by  a  religious  chain  he  wore 
around  his  neck.  He  left  a  widow  and 
fatherless  son  and  daughter. 

Then  the  War  Measures  Act  began  to 
be  felt.  It  outlawed  the  FLQ  and  au- 
thorized extraordinary  police  powers  of 
arrest  and  detention.  On  Friday  alone 
more  than  240  people  were  rounded  up. 
Under  the  act  they  could  be  held  with- 
out charge  for  21  days  and  without  trial 
for  up  to  90  days.  By  Monday,  October  19, 
the  niimber  of  detainees  swelled  to  342. 

By  now  Canadian  emotions  about  the 
abductions  and  the  murder  were  a  mix- 
ture of  rage  and  sorrow.  A  Canadian 
writer  reported  from  the  capital  city  of 
Ottawa  that  on  Sunday,  October  18: 

Hu:idreds  of  citizens  gathered  in  sadness 
and  In  shame  on  Parliament  Hill  In  the 
middle  of  the  night.  They  sang  their  na- 
tional anthem,  "O  Canada,"  and  fashioned 
signs  saying  "We  Love  Canada,  Coast  to 
Coast." 

LaPorte's  body  was  taken  to  a  munic 
ipal  building  where  it  lay  in  state  imtil 
the  following  Tuesday.  Hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  citizens  filed  by  it,  m 
sadness  and  in  shame. 

There  was  acute  concern  that  the  kid- 
naped British  diplomat,  Cross,  had 
shared  LaPorte's  iate  but  this  fear  was 
lessened  by  an  FLQ  note  saying  that 
Cross  was  alive  and  well. 

Up  until  Monday,  the  War  Measures 
Act  had  been  in  force  through  executive 
fiat,  but  now  it  came  up  for  approval  in 
Parliament  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  190 
to  16. 

However,  tiie  Government  anticipated 
criticism  if  the  act  remained  in  force  for 
long  and  it  was  announced  prior  to  the 
vote  that  new  legislation  of  a  less  drastic 
nature  would  be  introduced  within  1 
month. 

Despite  widespread  recognition  of  the 
necessity  for  the  War  Measures  Act — or 
something — to  deal  with  the  crisis  there 
was  some  opposition,  chiefiy  from  civil 
libertarians  who  felt  that  the  measures 
put  too  severe  a  restriction  on  civil  Ub- 
erties;  and  from  a  handful  who  publicly 
endorsed  the  objectives  of  the  FLQ.  All 
16  votes  against  the  measure  were  cast 
by  members  of  Canada's  New  Democratic 
Party.  Quite  another  group,  the  "Front 
d'Action  Politique,"  had  already  endorsed 
the  FLQ's  objectives  and  ideology — al- 
though disavowing  terrorism. 

After  LaPorte's  murder  and  the  FLQ 
announcement  that  Cross  remained  alive 
a  period  began  which  may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  being  one  of  "tense  tranquil- 
lity." Police  maintained  their  massive 
search  both  for  LaPorte's  killers  and 
Cross'  whereabouts.  Some  of  the  individ- 
uals detained  under  the  War  Measures 
Act  were  released. 

Predictably,  the  act  began  to  suffer 
mounting  criticism  from  opposition  par- 
ties, but  the  general  public  remained  in 
favor  of  some  form  of  emergency  law  and 
accepted  the  annoyance  of  very  visible 
army  and  police  forces  with  little  ob- 
jection. 

As  stated,  the  Government  had  no  re- 
course for  the  moment  beyond  the  War 
Measures  Act  simply  because  it  lacked 
statutory  authority  Ln  the  form  of  writ- 
ten legislation.  The  Trudeau  government, 
therefore,  began  drafting  laws  to  deal 
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with  insurrectionary  disturbances,  but 
far  short  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

By  November  14,  a  total  of  447  persona 
had  been  arrested  and  all  but  64  released 
after  varying  periods  of  questioning  and 
detention.  One  of  those  held,  however, 
was  19-year-old  Bernard  Lortie,  a  stu- 
dent, who  said  he  was  a  member  of  the 
FLQ  cell  that  kidnaped  the  provincial 
labor  and  immigration  minister.  He  iden- 
tified those  others,  who  he  said  took  part 
in  the  kidnaping,  but  told  police  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  slaying  or  about  Cross' 
abduction. 

During  November,  proposed  new  legis- 
lation came  up  for  debate  in  Parliament 
Chief  spokesman  for  it  was  the  Honor- 
able John  N.  Turner,  Minister  of  Justice. 

Turner  borrowed  from  Canada's 
neighbor  to  the  south,  the  United  States, 
in  emphasizing  his  point,  citing  from  a 
1925  Supreme  Court  decision  written  by 
Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft: 

A  single  revolutionary  spark  may  kindle  a 
Are  that,  smouldering  for  a  time,  may  btirst 
Into  a  sweeping  and  destructive  conflagra- 
tion. It  (the  government)  cannot  reasonably 
be  required  to  defer  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  Its  own  peace  and  safety  until  the  revolu. 
tlonary  utterances  lead  to  actual  disturbances 
of  the  public  peace  or  Imminent  or  Im- 
mediate danger  of  Its  own  destruction;  but  It 
may.  In  the  exercise  of  Its  Judgment,  suppress 
the  threatened  danger  In  Its  Inclplency. 

The  quotation  came  from  the  majority 
opinion  in  Gitlow  against  New  York,  a 
case  in  v/hich  the  court  upheld  a  convic- 
tion for  advocating  criminal  anarchy. 
Turner  said  that  no  less  a  champion  of 
civil  rights  then  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  had  submitted  even  his  approval 
of  those  sentiments. 

Turner  declared  that — 

The  government  recognized  and,  from  the 
beginning,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
War  Measures  Act  was  "too  blunt  an  instru- 
ment." 

We  recognized  the  need  for  a  more  definite 
but  flexible  statutory  Instrument  .   .   . 

The  legislation  that  we  have  presented  In 
the  form  of  this  bill  Is  Intended  to  meet  the 
present  threat  of  the  FLQ. 

Then  Turner  said  emotionally : 
The  events  we  went  through  make  us  aware 
of  the  vulnerability  of  our  democratic  In- 
stitutions. To  the  extent  that  violence  breaks 
out  In  a  democracy,  It  Indicates  the  failure 
or  weakness  of  that  system.  But,  as  members 
of  the  House,  we  cannot  accept  the  suicide  of 
democracy  by  remaining  passive  before  vio- 
lence. Rather  we  should  act. 

At  this  point  Turner  was  interrupted 
by  cheers  from  the  Members. 

He  continued: 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  genuine  con- 
cern for  cl\-ll  liberties  In  these  past  few 
weeks.  I  share  that  concern.  The  enduring 
existence  of  those  rights  and  freedoms  enu- 
merated In  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
very  essence  of  our  democracy.  Is  beyond 
dispute.  For  that  reason  their  existence  must 
be  cherished  and  protected. 

However,  It  is  not.  and  never  has  been, 
part  of  the  democratic  process  that  society 
should  refrain  from  taking  such  steps  a* 
are  necessary  to  protect  itself  and  protect 
its  citizens  from  being  deprived  of  those 
very  liberties  and  freedoms  by  organized 
criminals  and  anarchists.  The  most  funda- 
mental right  of  aU.  without  which  no  oth- 
ers can  be  enjoyed,  Is  the  right  to  life  it- 
self. In  this  regard  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  one  paramount  fact,  and  that  Is  that  the 
members  of  the  FLQ  have  demonstrated  be- 
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yond  doubt  their  willingness  to  kill,  no  mat- 
ter how  Innocent  their  victims  might  be. 

For  a  government  to  refrain  from  taking 
the  required  action  to  deal  with  an  organiza- 
tion like  the  FLQ  would  be  the  height  of  Ir- 
responsibility and  foUy;  Indeed,  It  would  be 
the  very  negation  of  the  concept  of  clvU 
liberties  as  we  have  come  to  understand  that 
concept.  There  are  no  clvU  Ubertles  where 
there  is  no  democratic  government  to  se- 
cure them.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  state  this 
too  strongly:  No  government  entrusted  with 
the  security  of  Its  people  and  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  liberties  of  the  people  who 
conferred  the  mandate,  the  temporary  pow- 
er, upon  them  could  have  acted  otherwise. 

No  government  has  a  mandate  to  negotiate 
away  its  own  existence  or  surrender  the 
rights  of  its  people.  If  it  did.  It  would  be 
acting  treasonably  to  Its  own  people  while 
betraying  Itself. 

The  House  membership  again  cheered 
the  Justice  Minister. 

And  the  legislation  under  debate,  the 
Public  Order — Temporary  Measures — 
Act  of  1970  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  174  to  31.  When  it  became  law  It  re- 
placed the  War  Measures  Act  which  then 
automatically  expired  as  an  order  in 
force.  The  Public  Order  legislation  is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  April  30,  1971. 

Whether  Canada  will  draft  and  ap- 
prove permanent  internal  security  legis- 
lation, either  the  above  act  or  another 
version,  remains  to  be  seen.  Trudeau  re- 
fused to  revoke  the  act  even  after  the 
kidnap  crisis  had  passed  its  peak.  At  the 
very  least,  Canada  will  have  the  Public 
Order  Act's  language  readily  available 
for  submission  to  Parliament  and  pre- 
sumably will  not  have  to  invoke  the  War 
Measures  Act  in  order  to  confront  an 
internal  security  crisis  again. 

The  "October  Rebellion"  as  It  came  to 
be  known  had  an  unexpectedly  happy 
finale.  Through  a  combination  of  bril- 
liant police  work,  including  excellent  co- 
operation among  city  and  provincial 
police  and  the  RCMP,  and  a  series  of 
delicate  Government  maneuvers  with 
Cross"  kidnapers,  his  release  was  ob- 
tained. 

The  diplomat,  in  good  health  but  23 
pounds  lighter,  left  soon  for  London  to 
be  reunited  with  his  family.  On  Febru- 
ary 23,  1971,  Queen  Elizabeth  awarded 
Cross  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George  for  his  courage  and  cool  be- 
havior under  stress. 

The  kidnapers,  Jacques  Lanctor,  his 
wife  and  child.  Marc  Carbonneau, 
Jacques  Cosette-Trudel  and  his  wife  and 
Pierre  Sequin  were  furnished  a  safe- 
conduct  flight  to  Cuba. 

Five  alleged  members  of  the  FLQ  were 
arraigned  under  the  War  Measures  Act 
and  charged  with  seditious  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  Government.  Five  others 
were  arraigned  for  sedition,  conspiracy, 
and  membership  in  an  unlawful  associa- 
tion. Fourteen  more  persons  were  charged 
with  having  been  or  having  claimed  to 
be  members  of  an  imlawful  association. 

Eventually  four  men  were  arrested,  de- 
clared "criminally  responsible"  for  La- 
Porte's death  and  ordered  held  for  trial. 

May  any  conclusions  be  drawn  or  les- 
sons learned  from  the  imhappy  experi- 
ence suffered  by  America's  northern 
neighbor? 

The  most  obvious  determination  to  be 
made  is  that  any  nation,  no  matter  how 
libertarian — Canada  reveres  civil  liber- 
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ties  every  bit  as  much  as  the  United 
States — will  employ  extraordinary  meas- 
ures when  confronted  with  crisis.  The 
republic  will  not  sit  idly  and  helplessly 
by  and  permit  its  own  destruction  to  be 
carried  on  from  without  or  from  within. 

Indeed,  the  danger  more  probably  is 
of  overreaction  to  crisis  rather  than 
otherwise.  The  United  States  still  suf- 
fers from  the  bitter  aftertaste  of  its  in- 
carceration of  more  than  100,000  Jap- 
Einese-Americans  in  reacting  to  the  fear 
inspired  by  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
The  men  who  ordered  and  executed  that 
measure  were  not  known  either  before 
or  after  as  enemies  of  civil  Uberties — in 
fact,  quite  the  contrary. 

The  question,  it  would  seem.  Is  whether 
to  have  readily  available  legislation  ap- 
plicable to  the  situation,  or  whether  to 
deal  with  a  civil  emergency  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  when  confronted. 

The  United  States  has  among  its  pres- 
ent Federal  statutes  a  measure  to  cope 
with  civil  crisis.  Known  as  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  it  is  of  consider- 
ably lesser  latitude  than  either  of  the 
acts  Canada  employed  during  its  crisis. 

For  exsmaple,  it  can  be  used  only  in 
the  event  of  "invasion  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  or  its  possessions:  dec- 
laration of  war  by  Congress;  or  Insur- 
rection within  the  United  States  in  aid 
of  a  foreign  enemy."  The  act  contains 
no  provision  for  outlawing  any  specific 
organization.  It  has  never  been  applied 
because  the  United  States  has  never  been 
threatened  with  a  crisis  of  suflBcient 
magnitude. 

Through  study  of  the  Canadian  ex- 
ample it  would  appear  that  a  case  can 
be  made  for  retention  of  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  with  revision  and  improve- 
ment of  it,  rather  than  outright  repeal 
of  title  II. 

(Note:  Source  material:  New  York  Times, 
Dec.  29,  1970;  Washington  Post,  Feb.  21, 
Feb.  7,  and  Jan.  5,  1971;  Canadian  Press, 
Undated  Kidnap  Chronology,  Dec.  3,  1970; 
The  Canada  Gazette  (War  Measures  Act) 
Oct.  16,  1970;  House  of  Commons  Debates, 
Nov.  4,  1970.  Dec.  16,  1970;  Canada  Today, 
Jan.  1971;  Canadian  Embassy,  Office  of  In- 
formation; Press  Release  Communique 
"Notes  For  A  National  Broadcast  By  The 
Prime  Minister,"  Friday,  Oct.  16,  1970;  The 
FLQ — A  Montreal  Star  Book,  1970;  and  Wash- 
ington Star,  Feb.  24  ,1971.) 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  WORDS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illinois 
State  Senate  recently  elected  Senator 
Cecil  A.  Partee  as  its  president  pro  tem- 
pore. To  paraphrase  a  saj^g,  he  is  black 
and  brilliant.  His  14  years  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature  have  been  marked  by  solid 
achievement,  and  this  most  recent  rec- 
ognition by  his  party  and  his  colleagues 
is  but  the  most  recent  acknowledgment 
of  his  good  works. 

In  accepting  the  nomination  of  his 
party,  he  talked  about  the  most  impor- 
tant words  in  the  EInglish  language. 

He  said  the  six  most  important  words 
were  "I  admit  I  made  a  mistake." 
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He  said  the  five  most  important  words 
were  "You  did  a  good  job." 

He  said  the  four  most  important  words 
were  "What  is  your  opinion?" 

He  said  the  three  most  important 
words  were  "If  you  please." 

He  said  the  two  most  important  words 
were  'Thank  you." 

And  finally,  he  said  the  one  least  im- 
portant word  was  "I."  As  another  ex- 
ample of  this  remarkable  man's  capacity 
to  say  it  like  it  is,  I  insert  a  copy  of  the 
spontaneous  acceptance  speech  that  he 
gave  on  the  floor  of  the  Illinois  Senate 
on  January  6,  1971,  which  was  recorded 
as  follows : 

Acceptance  Speech 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate:  Before  I  left  my 
hotel  this  morning,  I  made  three  (3)  tele- 
phone calls — two  of  them  were  happy  calls, 
and  one  was  a  sad  one. 

The  first  was  to  my  mother  and  father.  In 
their  late  70's,  In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  thank- 
ing them  for  the  training  and  encourage- 
ment they  gave  me  tliroughout  the  years, 
and  also  thanking  them  for  living  before  me, 
a  life  worthy  of  emulation.  Another  call  went 
out  to  my  wife,  a  devoted,  understanding, 
helpful  and  encouraging  human  being. 

The  call  of  sadness  went  back  to  Chicago 
to  Mrs.  Nettle  Campbell,  who  is  the  recent 
vtridow  of  my  political  guide  and  mentor. 
Alderman  Campbell,  who  nurtured  me  polit- 
ically, departed  this  life  on  December  31, 
1970,  Just  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  neces- 
sarily deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  see  his 
work  product  in  this  augiist  body.  In  this 
exalted  position  today. 

I  am,  of  course,  grateful  to  my  Party  far 
their  endorsement  and  their  confidence. 

As  I  stand  here  and  look  out  Into  the  State 
Senate,  I  am  looking  at  friends.  You  will  ob- 
serve, that  I  am  not  looking  on  either  one 
Bide  or  the  other  of  that  aisle,  but  I  am 
looking  at  friends  on  both  sides  of  that  aisle. 
I  am  looking  at  new  members  here,  who,  I 
trust,  will  become  friends  as  time  goes  on. 
I  have  come  to  recognize  a  long  time  ago, 
that  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle,  there  are 
men  of  talent,  there  are  men  of  wisdom,  there 
are  men  of  experience,  there  are  men  of 
devotion  to  that  concept,  that  we  categori- 
cally define  as  "Good  Government." 

As  yoiu-  President,  I  am  sure  that  we  wlU 
not  forget  our  Party  Labels,  but  more  Im- 
portantly, that  we  win  put  our  Joint  minds, 
our  multi-talents  and  our  combined  energies 
together  in  the  Interest  of  the  People  of  the 
Great  State  of  Illinois. 

One  gentleman  from  the  press  last  night, 
asked  me  if  I  felt  that  the  fact  that  I  was 
Black  would  hamper  the  legislative  program 
of  this  State.  I  told  him,  and  I  say  again 
here  and  now,  I  am  an  American.  I  am 
here  to  pass,  to  help  pass  that  legislation 
which  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  this  Stat«, 
as  It  affects  people  who  are  rich  or  poor,  black 
or  white,  educated  or  uneducated.  I  earnestly 
solicit  your  cooperation  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  this  great  State. 

Thank  you. 


A  SALUTE  TO  "RED"  JACOBS 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  issue 
of  BoxofiBce  magazine  published  a  tribute 
to  Newton  P.  "Red"  Jacobs,  the  president 
of  Crown  International  Pictures.  The 
tribute  marked  the  10th  anniversary  of 
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Crown   International   and   Mr.    Jacobs' 
55th  year  in  show  business. 
The  article  appears  below: 

A  Salttte  to  "Red"  Jacobs 

Beverly  Hh-ls. — Crown  International  Pic- 
tures, observing  Us  tenth  year  as  a  worldwide 
motion  plctxire  distribution  company,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  strongest  and  most  Impor- 
tant Independent  distributors  In  the 
Industry. 

The  company  was  formed  ten  years  ago  by 
Newton  P.  "Red"  Jacobs,  a  distributor  long 
recognized  as  knowledgeable,  aggressive,  re- 
liable and  fair. 

So.  with  himself  as  president,  Mark  Tenser 
as  executive  vice-president,  Bob  Levlnson 
serving  as  national  print  manager,  and 
Chlcko  Harano  as  secretary,  Crown  Interna- 
tional came  Into  being  and  set  up  offices  on 
the  old  "Motion  Picture  Row"  on  South  Ver- 
mont Avenue,  Los  Angeles.  The  company  op- 
erated from  that  location  until  1965,  when 
It  moved  Us  home  office  to  the  present  ad- 
dress in  Beverly  Hills. 

Crown's  first  releases  were  "Devil's  Hand," 
which  starred  Linda  Christian  and  Robert 
Alda;  "Bloodlust,"  with  Robert  Reed;  "Varan, 
the  Unbelievable,"  and  "First  Spaceship  on 
Venus" — the  latter  considered  by  science-fic- 
tion buffs  as  the  most  exciting  galaxy  film 
ever  produced.  Six  pictures  annually  was  the 
company's  original  output:  today  Crown  lists 
12  films  for  its  1971  schedule  selected  from 
literally  scores  offered  and  screened  each 
year. 

"We  covUd  have  gone  ahead  faster,"  ad- 
mits Jacobs.  "But  I've  seen  too  many  com- 
panies mushroom  out  overnight,  then  fold 
becaiose  they  didn't  have  good  solid  ground 
under  foot.  Oui  growth  has  been  very  care- 
fully planned,  and  it's  been  consistent  and 
steady." 

It's  true  that  Crown  International  has  en- 
Joyed  a  steady,  consistent  progress.  Not  by 
accident  Is  it  a  comi)any-on-the-move.  Prom 
selection  of  the  right  films  through  the 
many  facets  of  preparing  and  selling  the 
pictures  down  to  the  local  promotions, 
Crown  does  It  right. 

And,  like  many  leaders  in  this  and  other 
industries,  Jacobs  believes  in  surrounding 
himself  with  a  fine  staff.  "Nobody  does  it 
alone,"  he  says.  The  original  three  have  now 
grown  to  32  employees  with  branch  offices  in 
every  distribution  center  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  and  with  foreign  representatives 
throughout  the  world.  Favorite  Films  of 
California,  Inc.,  the  regional  company.  Is 
owned  by  Jacobs  and,  in  addition  to  Crown 
releases,  distributes  other  product  through- 
out the  13  Westera  states,  including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

Despite  a  period  of  unrest.  Crown  has 
been  steadily  forging  ahead,  continuing  to 
supply  exhibitors  with  marketable  product 
for  excellent  boxoffice  grosses.  And  along 
the  way  Crown  has  collected  a  few  honors, 
the  BoxomcE  Blue  Ribbon  Award  for 
"African  Safari"  among  them. 

Observing  the  Crown  operation  over  Its 
ten-year  span,  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
company's  success  are  readily  noted.  Flexi- 
bility and  adaptability  are  basic  with  Crown 
International.  They  have  confidence  and 
optimism — about  their  own  product,  and 
about  the  motion  picture  industry  generally. 
The  flexibility  and  adaptability  show  up  in 
the  way  Crown  moves  with  the  trends — 
sometimes  following,  at  other  times  antici- 
pating them.  The  former  takes  maturity 
the  latter  calls  for  a  youthful — a  "now"  ap- 
proach— and  Crown  has  given  evidence  of 
combining  the  two  in  a  successful  format. 

Newton  P.  "Red"  Jacobs  Is  certainly  a  vital 
part  of  the  motion  picture  Industry.  He 
started  his  show  biisiness  career  at  the  age  of 
12  when  he  worked  as  a  candy  butcher  at 
the  Gaiety  Theatre  in  Pittsburgh.  He  came 
to  the  West  Coast  when  he  was  18,  went  to 
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work  in  a  film  exchange  office  and  rose  stead- 
ily to  the  top.  He's  been  in  the  business  now 
for  55  years. 

"I'm  very  happy  right  where  I  am,  doing 
what  I  do,"  he  says.  "Distribution  has  been 
my  life's  work;  I  know  it  and  I  love  it.  The 
future  looks  good,  very  good  to  us  here  at 
Crown." 


March  12,  1971 


THE  ENRICO  FERMI  EDUCATIONAL 
FUND 


OPPOSITION      TO      TRANS-ALASKA 
PIPELINE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  there  is  growing  op- 
position being  expresed  in  the  news 
media  to  the  construction  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline.  In  this  regard,  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  ran  an  excellent  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Pipeline  in  Perspective," 
in  its  February  27,  1971,  issue.  So  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
aware  of  the  views  of  the  Free  Press,  I 
insert  the  text  of  the  editorial  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Pipeline  in  Pekspective 

Credit  Rogers  Morton,  newly  confirmed 
secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  one  of  the 
pleasant  surprises  of  the  year.  In  postponing 
approval  of  the  controversial  Alaskan  Oil 
pipeline,  he  has  sounded  notes  of  caution  and 
care  that  were  sadly  missing  from  previous 
deliberations.  And  he's  indicated  that  he's  a 
better  conservation  man  than  his  credentials 
had  hinted. 

Pressures  have  been  intense  to  get  the 
pipeline  approved  and  underway.  Alaskan  in- 
terests are  hungry  for  oil  dollars  in  their 
state's  economy.  Gov.  WUliam  Eagan  argued 
last  week  that  his  government  faces  no  less 
than  bankruptcy  if  the  pipeline  Isn't  operat- 
ing by  mid-1976.  The  oil  companies  have 
been  no  less  eager  to  tap  new  reserves. 

And  the  Department  of  Interior  has  been 
cooperative  to  a  fault.  An  Interior  repwrt  Is- 
sued in  January  recommended  construction 
of  the  pipeline,  and  purported  to  find  en- 
vironmental dangers  within  tolerable  limits. 
But  in  fact  the  document  was  flimsy,  the 
cited  evidence  spotty  and  Inconclusive.  Public 
hearings  early  this  year  opened  with  precious 
few  facts  to  weigh. 

The  arguments  of  the  oU  interests  and 
Alaskan  spokesmen  have  their  merit.  Without 
doubt,  economic  development  is  important 
to  Alaska,  and  to  the  country. 

But  the  country  has  been  too  urgently  In- 
vited to  build  the  pipeline  now  and  reckon 
the  full  cost  later.  Much  of  the  American 
landscape  already  testifies  that  prosperity 
recklessly  pursued  can  be  empty  when 
achieved.  Measures  taken  in  more  recent  years 
Indicate  that  a  prosperous  world  and  a  liv- 
able one  need  not  be  mutually  exclusive. 

Secretary  Morton  now  shows  a  desire  to 
avoid  false  choices  in  Alaska.  The  piptellne 
decision  must  not  be  made  on  a  "profit-and- 
loss'  basis,  he  says,  but  on  a  full  assessment 
of  "national  needs" — including  environ- 
mental needs.  Indeed,  he  calls  for  a  "national 
energy  policy.  All  things  have  to  be  put  into 
perspective  with  the  demands  for  energy." 

In  any  case,  the  Alaska  decision  will  not 
be  made  in  haste.  Perhaps  the  plpeUne  must 
someday  be  built,  and  environmental  sac- 
rifices made.  But  any  such  decision  ought  to 
rest  on  thorough  exploration  of  alternatives, 
and  be  accompanied  by  every  possible  safe- 
guard. Secretary  Morton  has  provided  time 
to  make  that  effort. 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  years  ago 
15  young  Americans  got  together  in  the 
city  of  Yonkers  and  decided  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  assist  needy 
high  school  students  of  Italian  extrac- 
tion who  desired  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion beyond  high  school.  This  decision 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Enrico  Fermi  F\md  of  Yonkers. 

This  fund,  which  relies  on  the  efforts 
of  citizens  of  Italian  descent,  has  since 
its  creation  in  1964  provided  scholarships 
to  18  highly  qualified  but  needy  high 
school  students. 

The  efforts  of  this  fund  are  in  the  fine 
tradition  of  pride  and  dedication  to 
education  and  the  arts  which  have  for 
many  centuries  characterized  people  of 
Italian  extraction. 

It  Is  altogether  appropriate  that  this 
fund  should  bear  the  name  of  Dr.  Enrico 
Perml,  the  great  Italian  American  physi- 
cist and  Nobel  Prize  winner.  For,  without 
scholarship  assistance,  Dr.  Fermi,  him- 
self, would  never  have  been  able  to  com- 
plete his  own  education. 

Fermi,  bom  on  September  20,  1901,  in 
Rome  was  extremely  proud  of  his  herit- 
age. His  father,  Alberto  Fermi,  worked  as 
a  manager  in  the  Italian  railroad  sys- 
tem, and  his  mother,  Ida  de  Gattis,  was 
a  schoolteacher  before  her  marriage. 

He  was  very  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  his  parents  had  worked  all  of  their 
lives  to  make  his  life  a  little  better. 
Therefore,  he  determined  that  he  must 
dedicate  himself  to  completing  his 
education,  and  to  rising  to  great  heights 
to  justify  his  parents'  dedication. 

Throughout  his  life,  Fermi  was  the 
recipient  of  support  from  his  Italian 
countrymen,  who  recognized  his  extra- 
ordinary intelligence  and  liis  great  need 
to  serve  mankind. 

Perfectly  well  aware  of  his  unusual 
mental  qualities,  Fermi  remained  a  sim- 
ple and  unassuming  man,  husband, 
father,  and  friend.  He  liked  to  expound 
and  explain  physics,  and  there  are 
numerous  stories  concerning  his  incredi- 
ble ability  of  giving  extemporaneous  dis- 
courses on  the  most  detailed  and  abstruse 
phases  of  his  beloved  subject.  He  was 
keenly  competitive  and  enjoyed  winning 
games,  tiring  out  younger  companions  on 
walks,  climbs,  and  swims. 

He  habitually  associated  with  young 
people  and  remained  young  in  spirit 
throughout  his  life.  His  inner  stability 
and  calm  arose  from  complete  confidence 
in  his  own  ability  to  steer  a  successful 
course  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  He 
became  embarrassed  and  uneasy  if 
treated  as  a  person  to  whom  special 
privileges  should  be  given:  he  was  punc- 
tilious in  his  observation  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  to  which  all  were  subjected 
during  the  war.  At  the  laboratory  he  was 
among  the  first  to  arrive  in  the  morning 
and  the  last  to  leave  in  the  evening,  in- 
spiring his  coworkers  by  his  outpouring 
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of  boundless  intelligence  and  energy  dur- 
ing each  day. 

Death  ended  one  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tific careers  of  all  time.  Fermi,  the  mod- 
est, unassuming  Italian  American  genius, 
will  be  remembered  forever  in  the  his- 
tory of  science  along  with  such  other 
great  Italian  scientists  as  Galileo,  in- 
ventor of  the  telescope:  Marconi,  inven- 
tor of  the  wireless;  Volta,  inventor  of  the 
battery,  and  Torricelli,  inventor  of  the 
barometer. 

Americans  of  Italian  extraction  can  be 
justly  proud  of  their  heritage,  which  in- 
cludes such  men  ajs  Enrico  Fermi.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  therefore,  that  the 
Fermi  Educational  Fund  of  Yonkers 
should  provide  the  inspiration  and  finan- 
cial support  to  assist  Italian  children  to- 
day, so  that  they  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  to  mankind  in  the 
tradition  of  their  Italian  ancestors. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD,  RECIPIENT  OF  DeBRIER 
TROPHY 
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OTHER    WINNERS 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  CITIES  AND 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COUNTIES  SUPPORT  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
19,  1971,  a  historic  meeting  took  place 
in  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  For  the  first 
time,  leaders  of  coimty  government  and 
municipal  government  from  each  State 
met  to  consider  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can federal  system.  At  this  meeting, 
sponsored  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  following  resolution  in 
support  of  the  President's  revenue -shar- 
ing proposal  received  unanimous  sup- 
port: 

Whereas,  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  have 
supported  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing 
for  more  than  five  years;  and 

Whereas,  Revenue  Sharing  provides  a  dis- 
tribution of  power  and  resources  that  will 
strengthen  the  Federal  system  and  lead  to 
a  revitalization  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas,  the  fiscal  plight  of  local  govern- 
ment of  all  sizes  has  grown  more  acute  and 
is  beyond  the  capacity  of  local  governments 
to  solve  without  assistance  from  the  Federal 
government,  and 

Whereas,  the  local  and  state  governments 
worked  closely  with  the  Administration  in 
the  development  of  a  new  general  revenue 
sharing  proposal  which  the  President  has 
adopted  and  forwarded  to  Congress  for 
action: 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  those 
members  of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
meeting  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  February 
19.  1971.  reaffirm  their  long-standing  com- 
mitments to  general  revenue  sharing,  com- 
mend President  Nixon  for  his  leadership  in 
offering  this  vital  and  long  overdue  proposal 
and  call  upon  the  continuation  of  bipartisan 
efforts  In  the  Congress  to  immediately  enact 
the  $5  billion  general  revenue  sharing 
measure. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

op    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  its 
founding,  this  great  Nation  has  relied  in 
times  of  stress  on  its  citizen-soldiers. 
They  have  consistently  rallied  in  time  of 
need  and  have  provided  our  country  with 
a  defense  that  has  been  second  to  none. 
Minutemen,  doughboys,  GI's — by  what- 
ever name  they  have  come  to  be  known — 
these  brave  men  have  formed  the  back- 
bone of  our  national  defense  effort. 

Tlie  present  day  version  of  the  citizen- 
soldier  is  reflected  by  the  many  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard  imits  in  the  several 
States.  Their  members  volimteer  time 
and  energy  to  maintain  the  high  level  of 
proficiency  required  to  operate  modern 
weapons  systems  which  form  a  vital  part 
of  the  United  States  defensive  arm.  It  is 
with  pride  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  fact  that  the  157th  Mili- 
tary Airlift  Group  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Air  National  Guard  is  this  year's  re- 
cipient of  the  DeBrier  Trophy  for  "the 
highest  degree  of  readiness,  progression, 
and  achievement"  among  the  13  Air 
Guard  units  assigned  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  21st  Air  Force  of  the  Military 
Airlift  Command. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  before  the  birth  of 
the  Nation  in  1776.  New  Hampshire's 
fighting  men  and  women  have  proven 
time  and  time  again  what  devotion  and 
duty  to  one's  country  means  and  implies. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance record  of  the  157th  Military 
Airlift  Group  and  wish  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  their  achievement 
which  deserves  recognition. 

In  this  connection,  the  attached  article 
which  appeared  in  the  March  9  edition 
of  the  Manchester  Union-Leader  is  self- 
explanatory: 

157th  Hailed  for  Excellence:  NHANG  Unit 
To   Receive   Award 

Pease  AFB.— The  157th  Military  Airlift 
Group,  N.H.  Air  National  Guard,  will  re- 
ceive the  21st  Air  Force's  top  award  for  op- 
erational excellence  among  Air  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces. 

Maj.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Curtis,  commander 
of  the  Military  Airlift  Command's  2l8t  Air 
Force  at  McGulre  AFB,  N.J.  announced,  se- 
lection of  the  New  Hampshire  Air  Guard  as 
recipient  of  the  1971  DeBrier  trophy. 

Selection  of  the  Granite  State  unit.  Gen. 
Curtis  said,  recognizes  the  157th  Military 
Airlift  Group  as  having  "the  highest  degree 
of  readiness,  progression  and  achievement" 
this  past  year  among  the  13  Air  Guard  and 
Air  Reserve  units  assigned  to  the  21st  Air 
Force. 

The  award,  a  large  engraved  sliver  bowl 
on  a  black  lacquered  base.  Is  named  for  its 
donor.  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  DeBrier,  a  retired 
Air  Force  Reserve  officer  who  is  now  an  at- 
torney in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

Presentation  of  the  award  to  officers  and 
airmen  of  the  NM.  Air  National  Guard  Is 
scheduled  for  Saturday,  March  13,  at  Pease 
AFB  when  the  unit  conducts  Its  monthly 
training. 


Established  in  1966,  the  award  has  pre- 
viously been  won  by  Air  Guard  and  Reserve 
units  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Minne- 
sota. The  DeBrier  trophy  has  twice  been  won 
by  the  Minnesota  Air  National  Guard's  133rd 
Military  Airlift  Group  In  St.  Paul-Minneap- 
olis, a  sister  unit  of  the  157th  Military  Air- 
lift Group.  The  New  Hampshire  Air  Guard 
was  runner-up  for  the  award  in  1967. 

The  New  Hampshire  unit  airlifted  more 
than  900  tons  of  equipment  and  more  than 
2,600  miUtary  passengers  for  the  Air  Force 
and  the  National  Guard  this  past  year,  and 
received  special  commendation  during  the 
unit's  annual  general  inspection  last  fall. 

Nearly  950  officers  and  airmen  are  assigned 
to  the  New  Hampshire  Air  Guard,  operating 
and  maintaining  nine  C-124  Globemaster 
aircraft  used  in  the  dual  roles  of  training 
Air  Guardsmen  while  performing  actual  air- 
lift missions  for  the  armed  forces. 


WHAT  CONGRESS  IS  SAYING 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  all  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
would  benefit  by  having  available  to 
them  recent  comments  made  in  the  Near 
East  Report,  a  Washington  letter  on 
American  policy  in  the  Near  East.  This 
excellent  weekly  of  which  I.  L.  Kenen  is 
the  distinguished  editor,  gives  a  bal- 
anced, comprehensive,  and  objective 
presentation  of  news  on  a  regular  basis 
with  regard  to  the  problems  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  following  item  is  taken 
from  the  February  17  issue  of  Near  East 
Report: 

MUSKIE 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Me.)  urged 
Israel's  neighbors  "to  recognize  that  Israel 
is  here  to  stay"  and  that  "the  United  States 
is  and  will  remain  committed  to  Israel's  se- 
curity. .  .  .  And  that  is  what  I  did  say,  both 
in  Cairo  and  Moscow." 

In  a  speech  in  Cleveland  on  Feb.  10,  the 
Democratic  presidential  hopeful  told  the 
Jewish  Community  Federation  that  peace 
depends  on  "honest  negotiations  to  establish 
secure  and  recognized  boundalres";  "the 
right  to  navigation  through  international 
waterways  in  the  Middle  East";  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  refugee  problem  "in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner."  He  said  that  the  only 
formula  which  "can  lay  the  foundation  for 
peace  Is  one  which  is  hammered  out  by  the 
parties  immediately  concerned.  That  Is  why 
we  should  do  what  we  can  to  encourage 
progress  in  the  Jarring  talks." 

In  an  ecDtonal  account  of  what  he  saw 
In  Israel  during  a  January  visit,  Muskie  said 
he  was  Impressed  by  kibbutznlks  on  the 
Golan  Heights  "building  a  new  community"; 
by  the  absence  of  war  propaganda  in  Kib- 
butz Gesher,  which  Is  frequently  a  target 
of  terrorist  rockets;  by  former  Premier  David 
Ben-Gurlon,  who  was  unforgettable;  by 
Premier  Golda  Melr  speaking  "without  bit- 
terness about  Israel's  neighbors";  and  by 
Defense  Minister  Moshe  Dayan  displaying 
greater  understanding  than  anyone  else 
about  refugee  camps. 

He  said  that  Israel  provides  a  model  for 
Americans  who  "have  lost  a  sense  of  direc- 
tion" and  "have  grown  suspicious  and  fear- 
ful of  each  other.  ...  To  visit  Israel  Is  to 
■  know  that  this  need  not  be." 
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JACKSON 


Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  warned 
against  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
under  the  conditions  proposed  by  Egypt: 
that  Israel  withdraw  from  the  east  bank  of 
the  waterway. 

In  Lo(>  Angeles,  Jackson  declared  that  such 
a  move  would  not  be  In  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States,  nor  in  the  Interests  of  a 
peace  settlement,  which,  he  said,  must  come 
first. 

"With  the  Canal  back  in  operation."  he 
pointed  out,  "one  of  the  chief  incentives  the 
Soviets  have  to  make  concessions  on  other 
outstanding  differences  will  vanish." 

BATH 

At  a  press  conference  In  Israel  last  week. 
Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  also  cautioned 
against  an  Israel  acceptance  of  the  Egyptian 
proposal  before  an  overall  settlement  Is 
reached. 

A  "partial  solution,"  he  said,  would  spark 
a  new  round  of  hostilities.  He  stressed  that 
the  settlement  should  be  negotiated  by  the 
parties — not  Imposed  by  the  Great  Powers. 

ON   SOVIET   JEWS 

Five  more  Soviet  Jews  and  their  families 
have  finally  received  permission  to  emigrate 
to  Israel;  Jewish  sources  revealed  on  Feb.  14 
that  the  five,  who  had  continually  pressed 
for  permission  to  leave,  have  obtained  exit 
visas. 

The  departure  of  this  latest  group  means 
that  30  of  the  40  Moscow  Jews  who  signed 
the  first;  well-known  collective  protest  last 
March  will  have  gone  to  Israel 

Among  the  latest  emigrte  Is  Yoslf  Kazakov, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  Soviet  Jews  to 
make  public  bis  demand  to  be  allowed  to 
leave.  His  son,  Yasha,  staged  a  hunger  strike 
last  March  outside  of  the  UN  In  an  attempt 
to  get  the  USSR  to  let  bis  family  go.  Kazakov 
was  one  of  four  signers  denounced  by  name 
In  Izvestia. 

The  Soviet  Jewish  sources  have  estimated 
that  about  200  a  month  left  in  1969,  only 
100  a  month  went  in  1970,  and  that  only  70 
have  left  for  Israel  so  far  this  year. 

Congress  continues  to  make  its  voice  heard 
In  protests  decrying  Soviet  anti-Semitism. 

Since  the  new  Congress  convened  last 
month,  there  have  been  many  speeches  and 
resolutions  calling  for  a  reversal  of  the  Soviet 
anti-Jewish  policy. 

IN   THE   SENATE 

Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke  (R-Mass.)  declared 
that  Soviet  Jews  bear  an  "Intolerable  bur- 
den." The  refusal  to  permit  Jewish  emigra- 
tion was  the  "most  illogical  of  all"  Soviet 
harassments,  he  said. 

Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  (D-R.  I.)  entered  a 
statement  of  concern  signed  by  eight  Rhode 
Island  ministers  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  clergymen  deplored  "the  accusa- 
tion of  'treason'  applied  to  Soviet  Jews  who 
wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  their  spiritual 
homeland.*' 

Pell  urged  the  Administration  to  bring  the 
question  of  Soviet  anti-Semitism  before  the 
UN  Human  Rights  Commission,  pointing  out 
that  the  right  to  emigrate  Is  a  principle  of 
the  UN  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  ratified. 

Sen.  John  Q.  Tower  (R-Tex.)  declared  that 
Russian  Jews  must  have  the  choice  of  living 
In  the  Soviet  Union  "free  from  prejudice"  or 
of  emigrating. 

Sen.  James  B.  Allen  (D-Ala.)  also  called 
for  a  change  In  the  Soviet  policy  of  dls- 
crlmlnatlcn. 

Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-N.J.)  said  con- 
tinuing pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  could 
change  its  attitude.  "The  onus  of  world-wide 
condemnation,''  he  added,  could  make  the 
political  cost  "too  great  to  bear." 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  rec- 
ommended that  the  Administration  bring  a 
formal  request  before  the  Council  of  the  In- 
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tergovemmentsl  Committee  for  Europjean 
Migration  (ICEM)  "to  approach  the  Soviet 
government  on  the  question  of  free  emi- 
gration and  the  use  of  ICEM's  service  to 
facilitate  the  potential  movement  of  Soviet 
citizens  to  Israel  and  other  receiving  coun- 
tries.-' 

Sen.  Richard  S.  Schwelker  (R-Pa.)  termed 
Soviet  anti-Semitism  "an  extension  of  their 
foreign  policy — to  seize  control  of  the  Middle 
East." 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.T.)  said  that 
recent  events  "have  focused  sharp  attention 
on  the  threat  to  the  world's  second  largest 
Jewish  community,  which.  If  nothing  is  done 
to  save  them,  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  a 
modern  lost  tribe  of  Israel.'* 

IN   THE   HOUSE 

In  the  last  month,  the  following  House 
members  introduced  resolutions  and  made 
statements  on  the  Floor  calling  for  an  end 
to  Soviet  discriminatory  practices  and  urging 
the  RusKian  government  to  allow  Jewish 
emigration: 

Representatives  Frank  Annunzlo  (D-Ill.), 
Edward  J.  Derwlnski  (R-Ill.),  William  J. 
Green  (D-Pa.),  Frank  Horton  (R-N.Y.), 
James  J.  Howard  (D-N.J.),  Joseph  M.  Mc- 
Dade  (R-Pa.),  Thomas  M.  Pelly  (R-Wash.), 
Bertram  L.  Podell  (D-N.Y.),  Melvin  Price 
(D-m.),  Roman  C.  Puclnski  (D-Hl.),  WU- 
llam  F.Ryan  (D-N.Y.). 


BIRTH    OF    A    NEWSPAPER:     THE 
ATTLEBORO  SUN -CHRONICLE 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  old  and  outstanding  daily 
newspapers  in  my  district,  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts, 
have  recently  joined  forces  through  a 
merger  to  create  tha  Attleboro  Sun- 
Chronicle.  I  want  to  congratulate  them. 

It  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  my 
colleagues  to  know  that  our  late  and 
great  Speaker  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.. 
who  was  my  predecessor  in  the  Congress, 
laimched  his  own  distinguished  career 
"as  a  reporter  for  $10  a  week"  on  one  of 
these  papers,  the  Attleboro  Sun,  and  was 
later  editor  and  then  publisher  and  pres- 
ident of  the  other,  the  North  Attleboro 
Evening  Chronicle.  Speaker  Joe  Martin, 
a  great  American  and  great  legislator, 
was  also  a  great  newspaperman. 

The  birthday  of  the  Sun-Chronicle  was 
March  1.  The  merger  of  these  two  news- 
papers was  almost  inevitable.  Like  Topsy, 
the  communities  of  Attleboro  and  North 
Attleboro  Just  grew — ever  closer  to- 
gether, the  result  of  continuing  urban 
development.  I  think  the  merger  was 
logical  since  the  citizens  of  the  Attleboros 
have  increasingly  become  part  of  a  uni- 
fied community  with  a  multitude  of  com- 
mon interests  and  a  plethora  of  prob- 
lems which  can  best  be  resolved  by  work- 
ing together.  I  sometimes  worry  that  a 
merger  of  nearby  newspapers  will  destroy 
a  healthy  rivalry  between  them,  but  I 
read  that  this  will  not  be  the  case  with 
the  Sun-Chronicle — at  least  on  the  sports 
pages,  which  will  retain  a  separate  Iden- 
tity. Local  fans,  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
will  continue   to   enjoy   the   boisterous 
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battle  of  words  preceding  the  annual 
turkey  day  high  school  football  gamee. 

We  may  regret  the  passing  of  the  Eve- 
ning Chronicle,  which  was  101  years  old, 
and  the  Sun,  which  was  82  years  old! 
but  there  is  a  rich  challenge  in  combin- 
ing the  best  of  both  in  order  to  provide 
even  finer  service  to  these  communities 
In  an  editorial,  Guy  S.  DeVany,  pub- 
lisher of  the  new  Attleboro  Sun-Chron- 
icle, expressed  its  goal  this  way: 

Fundamentally,  our  efforts  will  be  to  pro- 
vide an  increasingly  comprehensive  news 
coverage  of  the  area,  to  editorially  lead  where 
leadership  seems  needed,  and  to  extend  our 
service  over  a  wider  radius  that  Attleboro  and 
North  Attleboro  may  be  better  served. 

I  want  to  offer  my  best  wishes  for  suc- 
cess to  Mr.  DeVany,  the  distinguished 
publisher;  Paul  A.  Rixon,  the  dynamic 
general  manager;  Clarence  D.  Roberts, 
beloved  and  astute  editor,  and  to  the 
entire  staff  as  they  embark  on  this  ex- 
citing new  venture. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  story  from  the  new  Attleboro  Sun- 
Chronicle  announcing  the  merger,  which 
follows: 

Sun  Chronicle  Combination  of 
Dedication,  TRAorriON 

Two  newspapers,  each  of  which  has  served 
with  a  policy  of  dedication  and  distinction, 
have  combined  their  talents  and  traditions  in 
a  single  newspaper  serving  the  Attleboros  and 
surrounding  towns. 

With  today's  issue.  The  North  Attleboro 
Evening  Chronicle,  now  In  Its  101st  year.  Joins 
the  82-year  old  Attleboro  Sun  to  form  the 
Sun  Chronicle.  This  merger  mirrors  the  devel- 
opment of  the  two  communities  whose  prog- 
ress have  brought  them  together  both 
physically  and  as  economic  entitles. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago,  Attleboro  and 
North  Attleboro  were  separated  by  farm  and 
forest,  meadow  and  moor.  Now  as  a  result  of 
Industrial  and  residential  growth,  the  two 
cities  have  become  contiguous  communities 
woven  together  by  a  common  network  of 
highways,  commercial  interests,  and  urban 
challenges. 

The  consolidation  of  their  newspapers  re- 
flects these  realities.  A  new  and  expanded 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  18,000  has 
emerged  ar.d  promises  to  more  effectively 
serve  its  readers. 

A  review  of  their  histories  reveals  names  of 
men  and  women  who  have  contributed 
markedly  to  the  progress  of  both  cities 
through  the  newspapers  which  they  sen'ed. 

FIRST  ESTABLISHED 

A  man's  lifetime  ambition  and  his  wife's 
birthplace  were  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Attleborough  Chronicle,  the  first 
newspaper  to  serve  this  area. 

Walter  Phillips,  an  employe  of  a  Providence 
dally,  had  dreamed  for  years  of  owning  bis 
own  newspaper.  His  wife,  the  former  Fran- 
cena  Capron,  was  a  native  of  Attleboro  and 
through  her  Phillips  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  town.  With  confidence  in  himself 
and  the  community,  he  moved  his  family  to 
Attleboro,  started  canvassing  the  tov/n,  and 
succeeded  In  collecting  $1 ,900  in  advance  sub- 
scriptions. And  while  he  actually  started  the 
business  in  1870  the  first  Issue  of  the  Attle- 
borough Chronicle,  a  four-page  weekly  went 
on  sale  Feb.  3,  1371. 

To  accommodate  the  growth  of  the  paper, 
PhUUps  sought  larger  quarters.  Unable  to 
find  them  here,  he  continued  his  search  in 
North  Attleboro.  He  found  them  in  the  new 
Kendall  Block  and  on  January  18,  1873  the 
Chronicle  moved  Into  them.  At  the  same  time 
PhUllps  took  on  a  partner,  Eugene  Dunbar. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Phillips  sold  his  share 
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oi  the  business  to  Dunbar  and  became  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  United  Press  (now  UPI) . 
He  developed  the  Phillips  code  which  all  press 
telegraphers  used  for  a  generation. 

SOLD    TO    HUNT 

After  Phillips  departure,  Dunbar  also  took 
on  a  partner,  Ablel  Codding.  In  1879  Dun- 
bar sold  out  to  Elliot  Hunt.  Four  years  later 
Edgar  Perry  bought  Hunt's  holdings  and 
W.  H.  Barnes  joined  blm.  Later  he  bought  out 
Codding.  At  that  time  the  paper  sold  for  four 
cents  a  copy  or  $2  a  year. 

During  these  changes  In  ownership,  the 
Chronicle  became  a  semi-weekly.  Three  years 
later,  when  Attleboro  and  North  Attleboro 
became  separate  towns,  the  masthead  was 
changed  from  the  Attleborough  Chronicle  to 
the  North  Attleboro  Evening  Chronicle. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Chronicle  became  a 
dally. 

In  1902,  the  paper's  supremacy  was  chal- 
lenged for  the  first  time  by  a  competitor. 
A  group  of  businessmen  formed  a  newspaper 
called  The  Leader. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Joseph  W.  Mar- 
tin Jr.,  who  was  to  become  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  entered  the  news- 
paper field.  To  quote  from  his  book.  My  First 
Fifty  Years  In  Politics,  he  recounts : 

"One  of  Its  <The  Leader's)  principal  finan- 
cial backers  was  my  friend  Edward  Price. 
When  he  Invested  in  the  Leader,  he  said  that 
I  was  to  be  given  a  job  on  the  newspaper. 
While  I  was  still  in  school,  therefore,  I 
worked  on  the  side  as  a  copy  boy,  reporter, 
printer's  devil,  and  handyman.  I  even  used  to 
clean  the  presses.  When  the  commencement 
exercises  were  over,  I  moved  Into  a  full-time 
job  there. 

JOINED    SUN 

•It  soon  became  obvious,  however,  that 
the  Leader  could  not  make  the  grade.  Short- 
ly before  it  folded,  I  was  oflered  a  job  as  a 
reporter  for  ten  dollars  a  week  on  the  Sun  In 
Attleboro . .  .** 

Not  long  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Harry  Hunt,  father  of  Jarvls  Hunt,  pur- 
chased the  Chronicle.  He  became  Its  pub- 
lisher and  at  the  same  time  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  the  town  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. 

It  was  during  his  tenure  as  editor  that  the 
Chronicle  building  on  Church  Street  was 
erected. 

But  Hunt  was  having  his  difficulties.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  a  political  struggle  for 
leadership  in  the  local  Republican  party. 
The  faction  which  opposed  him  offered  to 
take  the  paper  off  his  hands. 

The  price  Hunt  asked  was  $10,000.  A  group 
of  nine  businessmen,  eight  of  them  Repub- 
licans, got  together  and  put  up  $1,000  apiece. 

According  to  Mr.  Martin.  "Then  they  came 
to  me  and  asked  if  I  would  subscribe  a  like 
amount  and  take  the  Job  of  editor  of  the 
paper  under  thr;  new  management.  I  was 
twenty-four  years  old  As  it  happened  I  had 
Just  $1,000  which  I  had  accumulated 
through  a  combination  of  New  England 
thrift  and  a  succession  of  Jobs  that  went 
back  almost  to  my  sixth  birthday. 

"There  I  was,  an  ambitious  young  fellow 
with  $1,000  in  the  bank  great  enthusiasm 
for  newspaper  work,  and  enough  experience 
to  know  how  to  put  out  a  small  daily.  I  ac- 
cepted the  proposition,  and  I  never  made  a 
better  investment.*' 

Eventually.  Mr.  Martin  bought  out  all  the 
other  stockholders. 

FAMILY    AFFAm 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Chronicle  was 
In  the  hands  of  three  Martin  brothers.  Joe 
served  as  publisher  and  president;  Charles 
was  active  in  the  management  and  Albert 
was  in  charge  of  news  coverage.  With  the 
death  of  Charlie  In  1954,  Edward  Joined  the 
company  for  a  short  time. 
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For  several  years  prior  to  Joseph  Martin's 
death  on  May  6,  1968,  Albert  Martin  assumed 
full  management  of  the  paper.  This  ar- 
rangement obtained  until  about  a  year  ago 
when  the  Attleboro  Svm  became  the  owner 
of  the  Chronicle. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Sun  api>eared  on 
September  3,  1889. 

At  the  newspaper's  Inception,  the  manage- 
ment changed  several  times  and  the  office 
had  two  or  thrre  locations  untU  1903,  when 
Virgil  Blacklnton  was  named  manager  and 
George  P.  Randall,  editor.  In  1906,  John  H. 
Vallette,  a  Providence  advertising  man,  took 
over  the  management  and  Charles  C.  Cain 
Jr.  of  Traunton,  who  Joined  the  editorial 
staff  in  1904,  was  named  editor. 

The  printing  plant  and  office  was  moved 
to  the  Odd  Fellows  Building  on  Bank  Street, 
where  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  March  9,  1918. 
New  quarters  were  soon  established  at  the 
present  address.  34-38  South  Main  Street, 
a  building  which  had  been  vacated  by  the 
Attleboro  Post  Office. 

By  1924  the  Sun  Publishing  Co.  was  incor- 
porated. As  the  newspaper  grew.  Its  Job  de- 
partment was  merged  with  the  Perry  Print- 
ing Co.  and  the  Attleboro  Print  was  estab- 
lished on  Railroad  Avenue,  leaving  room  for 
the  newspaper  to  expand  In  the  South  Main 
Street  building. 

The  death  of  Publisher  Vallette  In  1929 
was  followed  by  the  election  of  C.  C.  Cain 
Jr.  as  publisher  and  general  manager. 

Early  .n  1937  the  Sun  purchased  the  Nor- 
wood Messenger,  a  semi-weekly  newspaper 
and  converted  it  to  a  dally,  the  first  issue  of 
which  appeared  on  January  29.  This  venture 
was  short-lived.  However,  It  did  make  possi- 
ble the  maintenance  of  the  Sun's  record  of 
uninterrupted  publication,  when  In  the  1938 
hurricane,  Attleboro  was  without  power.  The 
Sun  was  able  to  print  at  Its  Norwood  plant. 

On  October  25,  1953,  the  Sun's  pressroom 
and  paper  storage  area  In  the  basement  of 
the  building  was  swept  by  fire.  Because  the 
press  was  damaged  the  paper  was  printed 
at  the  North  Attleboro  Chronicle  and  the 
Providence  Visitor  plants. 

Shortly  thereafter  a  new  street-level  addi- 
tion was  erected  on  the  Railroad  Avenue  side 
of  the  Sun  office.  The  addition  contained 
two  new  presses  with  32  page  capacity. 

In  1957,  the  board  of  directors  voted  to 
sell  the  newspaper  to  an  Attleboro  group. 

In  1963,  the  building  was  extensively  re- 
modeled and  the  adjacent  lots  and  buildings 
were  acquired. 

The  ownership  of  the  Sun  changed  hands 
In  July  of  1969  when  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Attleboro  Sun  Publishing  Corporation. 

Guy  S.  DeVany,  who  had  been  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  predecessor  corporation,  was  ap- 
pointed president  and  publisher  of  the  Sun. 
Robert  V.  Olson  of  Attleboro  and  Gerald 
E.  Riley  and  Donald  LeStage,  Jr.,  both  of 
North  Attleboro,  are  directors  of  the  corpor- 
ation which  is  affiliated  with  the  Kenosha. 
Wisconsin,   News. 

In  March  of  1970  the  Chronicle  and  Sen- 
tinel Corporation  was  acquired  by  the  Attle- 
boro Sun  company,  with  Gerald  E.  Riley 
named  president:  Paul  A.  Rixon  was  named 
publisher  of  the  Chronicle  and  the  Franklin 
Sentinel. 

DeVany  will  be  publisher  of  the  Sun 
Chronicle,  Rixon,  general  manager,  and 
Clarence  D.  Roberts  editor. 

The  total  complement  of  personnel  of  the 
combined  Sun  Chronicle  consists  of  82  full- 
time  and  39  part-time  associates.  The  news- 
paper will  be  delivered  to  area  homes  by  362 
carriers. 

The  commercial  printing  plant  managed 
by  Raymond  F.  Cassels  and  the  weekly  Senti- 
nel at  Franklin  will  continue  to  be  operated 
by  the  Chronicle-Sentinel  Publishing  Corp- 
oration, a  subsidiary  of  the  Attleboro  Sun 
Publishing   Corporation. 
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DISSONANCE  WITH  THE  ALLIES 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or   ALABAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  requested  to  insert  In  the  Congrks- 
sioNAL  Record  the  following  article, 
which  appeared  in  February  in  a  West 
German  publication.  This  article  is  illus- 
trative of  the  controversy  continuing  to 
rage  within  the  Federal  Republic  itself 
over  Bonn's  new  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  as  evidenced 
in  the  Soviet  and  Polish  treaties. 

The  article  follows  herewith: 

[Frankfurter  Allgemelne  Zeltung,  Frankfurt, 

Germany,  Feb.  1, 1971] 

Dissonance  With  the  Allies 

(By  Guenther  QUlessen) 

The  NATO-Ambassador  of  one  of  our  more 
important  Allies  showered  his  German  dis- 
cussion partner  with  criticism  of  the  Bonn 
Ostpolltlk  (policy  toward  the  East),  that 
It  was  making  Joint  efforts  to  obtain  con- 
cessions from  the  Soviet  Union  more  diffi- 
cult, that  It  was  arousing  concern  about  the 
Federal  Republic's  political  objectives,  and 
that  it  was  paving  the  Soviet  Union's  way 
for  driving  America  out  of  Europe.  The  most 
interesting  of  aU  was  the  warning  which  he 
expressed  in  closing:  If  the  German  NATO 
Ambassador  would  ask  him  about  the  at- 
titude of  his  Government,  officially  In  the 
NATO  Council,  he  would  maintain  the  con- 
trary and  say  that  the  Government  of  his 
country  was  welcoming  the  objectives  of  the 
Bonn  policy  and  was  supporting  Its  efforts. 
"But  don't  believe  a  single  word  of  it." 

The  case  is  typical  of  the  general  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  prevailing  Inside  the 
Alliance.  In  reality,  the  Federal  Government 
is  actually  not  being  supported.  The  ap- 
proval that  it  has  been  garnering  in  the  ex- 
change of  communiques  with  friendly  gov- 
ernments has  had  holes  in  it.  In  many  cases 
it  is  obviously  governed  by  the  desire  not  to 
come  into  open  conflict  with  Bonn.  The 
bewilderment  on  the  part  of  many  Allies 
by  the  changes  in  the  European  situation 
that  have  occurred  and  even  more  so.  those 
that  r.re  still  expected  to  occur,  because  of 
Bonn  policy  has  Increased,  without  being 
noticed  by  vis  Germans  who  are  caught  In 
our  own  political  controversies  at  home. 

Anyone  having  an  opportunity  sometime 
In  the  next  few  weeks  to  listen  around,  for 
example.  In  the  NATO  headquarters  will  find 
his  head  spin  from  the  contradictory  state- 
ments coming  not  only  from  the  military 
headquarters  of  SHAPE,  but  also  from  the 
political  center  In  Brussels.  The  individual 
arguments  differ  greatly  and  many  of  them 
are  based  on  obvious  misunderstandings.  But 
the  solidarity  inside  the  Alliance  nas,  at  any 
rate,  been  psychologically  damaged.  The 
strongest  proof  of  it,  stronger  than  all  the 
whisperings  In  the  NATO  cloakrooms,  is  the 
change  in  the  U.S.  policy  concerning  the  sta- 
tioning of  American  troops.  All  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  Bonn  over  the  years  to  achieve 
a  coupling  of  the  American  troop  withdrawals 
and  equally  meaningful  troop  reductions  in- 
side the  Warsaw  bloc  of  nations  and  contin- 
uous warnings  by  Germany  about  the  Soviet 
Union's  military  superiority  have  been  unable 
to  curb  the  trend  to  reduce  the  American 
presence  In  Europe.  This  trend  has  now  been 
checked. 

The  turning  point  that  came  this  winter 
will  have  to  oe  attributed,  if  not  exclusively, 
then  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  German  policy 
toward  the  East.  Is  this  an  indication  that 
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America  is  having  doubts  about  the  common 
sense  of  her  major  European  ally?  The  other 
reason  for  maintaining  the  presence  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Europe  must  certainly  not  be 
held  back:  the  realization  In  Washington 
that  America's  forced  withdrawal  pwlicy  in 
East  Asia  bewildered  the  European  Allies  in 
their  turn  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  resist 
It. 

There  were  many  things  that  the  Allies 
were  unable  to  understand:  Bonn's  hurry, 
the  obvious  forgoing  of  coupling  this  policy 
in  turn  with  Soviet  equivalent  considera- 
tions, the  concept  of  a  reconciliation  with 
East  Europe  "as  Adenauer  had  done  toward 
the  West,"  which  was  considered  mistaken, 
the  obvious  ignoring  of  the  Soviet  interest 
In  a  lasting  consolidation  of  the  Communist 
position  in  Central  Europe  and  In  the  at- 
tempt to  drive  the  Americans  out  of  Europe; 
they  could  not  understand,  finally,  Bonn's 
self-fasclnatlon  by  Its  policy  toward  the  East, 
hoping,  though  it  is  hard  to  understand, 
that  a  relaxation  of  tension  could  be  brought 
about  in  and  for  Germany  while  elsewhere, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
oceans,  in  the  arms  race,  and  even  In  Ger- 
many herself.  In  Berlin,  an  intensification 
of  the  Soviet  struggle  for  power  can  be  noted. 
A  German  policy  of  reconciliation  with  a 
partner  who  focusses  politically  on  expan- 
sion, though  not  on  aggression.  Is  obviously 
Just  as  difficult  to  bring  home  to  the  Allies 
today  as  it  was  to  bring  home  to  us  at  the 
time  the  attempts  made  by  Macmillan,  Ken- 
nedy, and  de  Gaulle. 

Not  all  the  contradictions  In  NATO  head- 
quarters should  be  taken  at  face  value.  The 
interest  of  the  parties  concerned  In  the 
cohesion  of  the  Alliance  's  reflected  in  such 
(divided)  opinions.  Yet  even  if  the  criti- 
cism coming  from  the  NATO  center  is  taken 
with  the  corresponding  grain  of  salt,  enough 
contradiction  remains  that  must  be  taken 
seriously.  If,  as  it  looks,  the  German  Ost- 
politik  remains,  wheels  spinning,  stuck  in 
the  sands  of  Soviet  resistance,  the  damage 
would  first  be  limited  to  the  area  of  domestic 
policy.  If.  however,  the  relationship  of  trust 
In  the  Western  Allies,  which  had  been  built 
up  laboriously  over  many  years  and  which 
will  be  in  Jeopardy  any  time  for  at  least 
a  generation  were  to  experience  a  setback, 
this  damage  would  be  doubled. 

For  the  time  being,  the  suspicion  of  the 
Allies,  aroused  by  the  East-West  see-saw 
policy  of  the  Germans,  remains  alive.  It 
Is  not  entirely  unfounded,  if  one  notes  the 
re-emergeuce,  as  music  accompanying  this 
policy  toward  the  East,  of  updated  political 
concepts  of  Germany's  centr.U  position  which 
belong  Into  a  no  longer  existing  Europe,  or 
the  characterization  of  our  Interests  as  a 
bridge  between  East  and  West,  and  even  as 
a  mediator  between  two  social  systems.  Could 
we  carry  out  this  too  egocentric  role  better 
today  than  in  the  time  of  Emperor  William 
n?  Both  together— the  policy  toward  the 
East  and  the  policy  toward  the  West — con- 
ceived and  attempted  In  similar  qualities  of 
political  mobility,  that  Is  "something  that 
the  Germans  cannot  take.  That  Is  more  than 
they  can  handle."  These  were  the  closing 
words  of  one  of  these  skeptical  observers 
In  Bru'sels. 


MRS.  SUZMAN  PLEADS  FOR  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  POLITICAL  PPJSONERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Helen 
Suzman  is  the  only  Progressive  Party 
member  of  the  South  African  House  of 
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Assembly.  She  consistently  has  been  a 
voice  of  reason  in  that  body.  On  Feb- 
ruary 17,  Mrs.  Suzman  made  a  plea  in 
behalf  of  political  prisoners.  I  think  all 
Members  will  be  interested  in  reports  of 
that  debate: 

[Prom  the  Cape  Times,   Feb.    18,    1971) 
VoRSTER,  Mrs.  Stjzman  in  "Red  Pals"  Row 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Vorster,  clashed 
with  Mrs.  Helen  Suzman,  Progressive  Party 
MP,  in  a  long  series  of  exchanges  across  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly  yesterday  afternoon 
while  she  was  pleading  for  the  Republican 
Festival  amnesty  to  be  extended  to  political 
prisoners. 

Mr.  Vorster  denied  that  South  Africa  pos- 
sessed any  "political  prisoners"  and  he  ac- 
cused Mrs.  Suzman  of  having  communist 
friends. 

A  Nationalist  backbencher,  Mr.  P.  T.  C. 
du  Plessls  (Lydenburg)  called  her  an  "agita- 
tor"— a  remark  he  was  made  to  withdraw — 
and  the  Nationalist  MP  for  VanderblJl  Park, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hennlng,  suggested  that  democracy 
might  have  to  be  reviewed  "so  that  this  type 
of  speech  in  the  House  will  not  be  allowed". 

Mrs.  Suzman  said  that  the  amnesty 
granted  to  prisoners  In  1961  and  1966  had 
excluded  all  "political"  prisoners,  of  whom 
there  were  now  about  800. 

"I  see  no  reason  why  It  should  be  less 
In  the  public  Interest  to  release  a  person 
serving  a  sentence  for  a  political  offence 
than  to  release  a  person  who  has  committed 
some  other  crime,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Vorster  interjected:  "Why  use  the 
term  'political  prisoner'?" 

Mrs.  Suzman:  That  used  to  be  the  term 
and  It  was  often  used  by  the  Prisons  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  Vorster:  Surely  you  know  they  are  not 
political  prisonei's. 

Mrs.  Suzman:  Well,  they  are  convicted 
because  of  p>olitlcal  crimes,  let  us  put  It 
that  way.  Some  of  them  are  convicted  of 
sabotage. 

Mr.  Vorster:  Crimes  of  violence. 

Mrs.  Suzman:  Not  all  of  them,  by  any 
means. 

CRIMES    OF    violence 

Mr.  Vorster:  Most  of  them  are  crimes  of 
violence,  and  they  are  all  contraventions  of 
the  law. 

Mrs.  Suzman:  Some  of  them  have  com- 
mitted no  violence  whatsoever.  Some  of  them 
are  serving  sentences  and  pretty  severe  sen- 
tences, as  the  Prime  Minister  certainly  re- 
members from  when  he  was  Minister  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Vorster:  It  Is  altogether  misleading  to 
talk  about  political  prisoners. 

Mrs.  Suzman:  No,  I  am  not  misleading 
anybody.  A  number  of  them  are  serving  long 
sentences  for  crimes  such  as  belonging  to  a 
banned  organization. 

Mr.  Vorster:  Yes,  communist  organiza- 
tions. 

IN     RETROSPECT 

Mrs.  Suzman:  Yes,  these  organizations 
were  banned  In  retrospect,  incidentally. 
People  belonged  to  that  organization  when 
it  was  still  a  legal  organization.  They  were 
then  found  guilty  of  being  In  possession  of 
pamphlets.  These  are  not  crimes  of  violence. 

Mr.  Vorster:  Of  communist  origin.  Yes,  of 
subversive  origin. 

Mrs.  Suzman:  Coming  from  the  Prime 
Minister,  all  I  can  say  It  Is  quite  Ironical  to 
hear  from  the  Prime  Minister  especially  when 
one  thinks  of  his  past. 

Mr.  Vorster:  I  am  prepared  to  compare 
mine  with  yours. 

Mrs.  Suzman:  Oh,  mine  Is  very  blameless. 
"acitatob" 

Mr.  Vorster:  Especially  your  communist 
friends. 

Mrs.  Suzman:  I  have  all  sorts  of  friends. 
I  even  have  Nationalist  friends,  but  I  chal- 
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lenge  the  Prime  Minister  to  find  me  guilty 
of  one  single  crime  In  this  country.  He  would 
have  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  to  do 
that. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  P.  T.  C.  du 
Plessls  Interjected:    "You  are  an  agitator." 

The  Speaker  made  him  withdraw  the  re- 
mark. 


Mrs.  Sdzman  Pleads  for  Political 
Offenders 

Mrs.  Helen  Suzman  (Prog.,  Houghton) 
made  a  strong  plea  yesterday  to  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  Mr.  Pelser,  to  consider  granting 
amnesty  and  clemency  to  prisoners  convicted 
of  political  offences  when  the  granting  of 
amnesty  at  the  tenth  anniversary  celebra- 
tions of  the  Republic  was  considered. 

She  had  asked  the  Minister  recently  If  he 
was  considering  granting  such  amnesty  and, 
if  so,  whether  he  would  also  consider  grant- 
ing it  to  political  prisoners.  The  Minister  had 
replied  that  the  matter  was  still  being  in- 
vestigated. 

She  hoped  she  could  put  forward  an  argu- 
ment which  would  persuade  the  Minister  to 
take  a  different  line  to  that  which  had  been 
taken  with  the  establishment  of  the  Republio 
in  1961  and  the  fifth  anniversary  in  1966, 
when  all  political  prisoners  had  been  refused 
amnesty. 

She  hoped  that  this  would  not  be  the  case 
again. 

She  wished  to  make  It  quite  clear  that  she 
was  not  asking  for  a  general  amnesty,  but 
was  merely  asking  that  political  prisoners 
should  not  be  disqualified  en  masse. 

Prisoners  who  had  been  convicted  of  other 
offences  were  eligible  for  parole  whereas  po- 
litical prisoners  were  not.  It  seemed,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  prisoners  who  were  con- 
victed of  grave  crimes  were  better  off  when 
it  came  to  the  granting  of  amnesty. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  available  to 
her,  about  800  people  served  sentences  for 
political  offences  In  September  last  year. 

Eleven  of  these  were  White  and  Included 
people  such  as  Bram  Fischer  and  Goldberg, 
who  were  serving  life  sentences,  and  others 
who  were  serving  sentences  of  seven  years 
or  more. 

Two  of  these  were  due  to  be  released  this 
year — one  shortly  and  one  later  In  the  year. 
One  of  them  had  already  served  six  years 
of  a  seven-year  sentence  and,  In  any  other 
circumstances,  he  would  already  have  been 
released. 

ROBBEN    island 

There  were  400  to  500  non-White  political 
prisoners  on  Robben  Island. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Vorster,  interject- 
ing, asked  Mrs.  Suzman  why  she  called  them 
political  prisoners.  This  was  misleading.  The 
people  had  committed  crimes  of  violence  or 
had  belonged  to  communist  organizations, 
he  said. 

Mrs.  Suzman  replied  that  this  was  Ironic, 
coming  from  the  Prime  Minister,  with  his 
past. 

Mrs.  Suzman  said  that  there  were  four  peo- 
ple who  were  restricted  by  banning  orders 
and  it  was  her  submission  that  they  should 
be  considered  when  the  question  of  amnesty 
was  considered. 

The  latest  available  figures  showed  that 
there  were  280  people  who  were  stiU  banned. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  Mr.  Pelser:  They 
were  not  banned,  but  were  restricted. 

Mrs.  Suzman:  All  right,  restricted,  if  you 
like. 

She  said  she  did  not  wish  to  argue  about 
the  terminology,  but  about  the  question  of 
amnesty. 

HELEN    JOSEPH 

Some  people  had  subsequently  come  off 
the  list  while  others  had  gone  on,  including 
the  19  who  had  been  acquitted  at  the  ter- 
rorist trial.  These  people  were  under  various 
degrees  of  restriction — some  to  a  small  de- 
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gree  and  some  to  the  all-encompassing  house 
arrest. 

There  were  at  present  at  least  35  people 
under  house  arrest.  Including  Mrs.  Helen 
Joseph,  for  whom  she  wished  to  make  a  very 
special  plea. 

Mrs.  Joseph  was  65  and  would  be  67  when 
her  period  of  house  arrest  expired. 

This  was  a  singularly  ugly  spectacle  of  a 
government  persecuting  and  bullying  an 
aged  woman. 

There  were  others  who  had  been  served 
with  removal  orders  and  who  should  also 
be  considered  for  clemency. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hennlng  (Nat.  Vandervijl  Park) 
said  Mrs.  Suzman,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
a  responsible  member  of  Parliament,  was 
pleading  for  a  threat  to  South  Alrlca. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  call  her  speech  In- 
citement, but  it  came  close  to  that. 

"I  wonder  whether  democracy  must  not 
be  reviewed,  so  that  this  type  of  speech  in 
the  House  of  Assembly  will  not  be  allowed." 


TWO  VIEWS  ON  NIXON'S  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  attach  herewith  two  articles — 
one  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  foreign  affairs 
writer  for  the  New  Yoik  Times,  and  an 
article  by  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  now 
retired  but  who  has  served  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Vietnam  and  as  a  special  consul- 
tant to  the  President,  1965-69.  I  know 
that  may  of  my  colle.^.gues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  both  of  these  very  pene- 
trating analyses  on  foreign  affairs.  The 
follow : 

Mr.  Nixon  in  the  Mirror 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Washington. — The  most  interesting  thing 
about  President  Nixon  Is  that  he  regards 
himself  as  a  genuine  but  practical  pmclfist 
who  Is  slowly  building  a  world  which  may 
never  see  another  war.  He  attributes  this 
urge  to  his  maternal  Quaker  but  he  views 
his  approach  as  necessarily  pragmatic,  cau- 
tious and  based  upon  wide  International  ex- 
perience. 

For  him  there  are  two  quintessential  prob- 
lems: how  peace  can  be  achieved  and  how  It 
can  be  preserved.  But  he  Insists  It  Isn't 
enough  Just  to  be  for  peace;  one  must  also 
do  something  about  it.  In  his  own  effort  to 
"do  something"  he  considers  himself  ham- 
pered by  oppositional  extremes  he  labels  as 
superdoves  and  superhawks. 

He  Is  In  fact  Just  as  much  of  a  One  World 
advocate  as  was  Wendell  WlUkle  or,  one 
might  add,  Lyndon  Johnson.  Furthermore  he 
obviously  considers  It  ridiculous  to  think 
that  the  United  States  can  escape  Its  Inherit- 
ed responsibilities. 

Therefore  he  opposes  both  the  rlghtwlng 
and  left-wing  advocates  of  what  he  sees  as 
neo-lsolatlonism.  He  doesn't  think  a  fortress 
America  (for  him,  the  aim  of  the  super- 
hawks)  could  exist  as  a  reality.  And  he 
doesn't  think  a  benevolent,  weak  America,  re- 
lying not  on  its  ultimate  defense  abUltles  but 
on  the  goodwill  of  others,  could  endure. 

He  insists  not  only  that  he  Intends  to  end 
the  Vietnam  war  but  that  he  Is  already  en- 
gaged In  doing  Just  that.  For  him,  he  says 
sadly,  the  hardest  task  Is  awarding  posthu- 
mously medals  of  honor.  He  professes  the 
highest  possible  regard  for  peace — not  Just  for 
today  but  for  tomorrow  and  the  Indefinite 
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future.  But,  he  underscores,  this  is  an  Im- 
mensely difficult  process  and  virtually  all 
corners  of  the  world  are  In  one  or  another 
way  Involved. 

Another  Interesting  aspect  of  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  talks  In  relaxad  fashion  is 
his  evident  populist  feeling.  He  cherishes 
deep  mistrust  for  the  Establishment,  com- 
parable, perhaps,  to  his  predecessor's  mis- 
trust for  "East  Coast  liberals." 

Although  Nixon  Is  obviously  sad  to  find 
among  his  bitterest  political  enemies  today 
some  of  those  who  were  In  the  forefront  of 
American  internationalism  after  World  War 
II,  he  trusts  the  Judgment  of  the  common 
man.  He  feels  the  Instinctual  beliefs  of  the 
people  at  large  will  sustain  him  in  applying 
a  program  often  savagely  attacked  by  Elstab- 
lishment  leaders. 

It  Is  quite  fascinating  to  observe  his  Intro- 
spective efforts  to  link  the  cautious  pragma- 
tism of  his  fairly  tough  current  approach 
with  memories  of  his  boyhood.  Somewhat 
sadly  he  says:  "The  kind  of  relative  peace  I 
envision  Is  not  the  dream  of  my  Quaker 
youth.  But  It  Is  realistic." 

As  he  describes  It  the  big  question  he 
faces  is:  "Will  our  Establishment  and  our 
people  meet  their  responsibilities?"  He  Insists 
he  will  meet  his  own:  not  only  terminating 
the  Indochina  war  In  such  a  way  that  South 
Vietnam  has  a  realistic  chance  of  surviving; 
but  maintaining  a  sufficient  military  posture 
to  keep  the  world  in  balance  while  negotia- 
tions gradually  wind  down  tensions. 

Everyone  knows  the  President  Is  an  expert 
politician.  Nevertheless,  he  takes  pains  to 
stress  that  the  fundamental  program  he  now 
pursues  Is  not  dictated  by  political  reasons 
but  by  the  long-range  national  Interest. 

Nevertheless,  he  clearly  relishes  the 
thought  that  some  of  those  now  vjrlng  for 
next  year's  Democratic  nomination  Indicate 
they  will  make  Vietnam  a  major  Issue.  For 
Nixon  It  is  folly  to  develop  an  issue  for  the 
voters  which  is  going  to  be  a  non-Lssue  by 
the  time  they  vote — and  It  is  his  full  inten- 
tion that  this  shall  be  the  cose. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  from  conversations  such 
as  the  writer  has  had  more  than  once  with 
the  President  that  when  he  looks  In  the 
mirror  he  sees  a  different  Nixon  from  the 
Image  so  often  hammered  by  political  op- 
ponents, editorial  writers  and  cartoonists. 
For  them  he  is  a  right-wing  war-monger,  a 
brlnksman  par  excellence  who  Ignores  press- 
ing social  problems  of  a  schizophrenic  and 
tormented  nation. 

But  the  Nixon  seen  by  the  President  him- 
self Is  a  pragmatic  Quaker  who  not  only 
wants  peace  but  Is  patient  enough  to  do 
something  about  It  In  a  realistic  way,  even 
if  it  takes  a  long  time  during  which  he  has 
to  experience  the  "vicious  crossfire"  of  those 
who  disagree  with  his  policies. 

Let's  Unite  on  Vietnamization  :  Cambodia 
And  Laos  Incursions  Can  Advance  Ameri- 
can Withdrawal 

(By  Maxwell  D.  Taylor) 
Washington. — Notwithstanding  our  past 
divisions  over  Vietnam  policy.  Is  It  not  possi- 
ble for  us  to  rally  behind  the  President's 
Vietnamization  program  long  enough  to  give 
It  a  fair  trial? 

It  Is  hard  to  oppose  the  objective  of  Viet- 
namization: an  expeditious  disengagement 
of  American  forces  on  honorable  terms,  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  important  American  in- 
terests. It  is  difficult  to  challenge  Its  feasi- 
bility which  derives  from  two  Important 
developments. 

First,  the  constantly  improving  battlefield 
performance  of  the  South  Vietnamese  attests 
to  the  success  of  the  prolonged  American  ef- 
fort— dating  back  to  the  Eisenhower  Admin- 
istration— to  build  up  Indigenous  forces  to 
the  point  that  they  would  be  able  to  take 
over  full  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
their  country.  At  the  same  time,  while  South 
Vietnam's  strength  Is  increasing,  the  heavy 
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battle  losses  suffered  by  the  Communists 
from  1968  to  the  present  have  drastically  re- 
duced their  combat  capabilities. 

These  favorable  developments  Justify  con- 
siderable confidence  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  Vietnamization,  which  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  containing  elements  of  appeal  for 
most  shades  of  American  opinion. 

Since  our  involvement  In  Vietnam,  there 
have  been  only  three  strategic  alternatives 
from  which  to  choose — to  advance,  to  retreat, 
or  to  stand  fast — although  variants  may  be 
formed  from  elements  of  all  three.  Unfor- 
tunately, since  1967  it  has  been  Impossible 
to  rally  public  opinion  behind  any  one  of 
these  alternatives.  To  advance  offends  the 
doves,  to  retreat  offends  the  hawks,  and  to 
stand  fast  exasperates  the  Impatient  who 
constitute  the  national  majority. 

For  the  doves,  Vietnamization  promises  an 
Immediate  reduction  in  American  combat 
participation  and  battle  casualties.  The 
hawks  cannot  view  It  as  a  dishonorable  re- 
treat for  Vietnamization  Is  essentially  a 
changing  of  the  guard  which,  U  conducted 
prudently,  need  cause  no  loss  of  combat 
effectiveness.  For  the  impatient.  It  offers  a 
way  to  circumvent  the  stalemated  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  and  proceed  toward  a  termina- 
tion of  American  combat  participation  de- 
spite Hanoi's  obstructionism. 

The  cross-border  operations  into  Cambodia 
and  Laos  have  created  opposition  to  Viet- 
namization among  those  who  see  these  op- 
erations as  regrettable  expansions  of  the  war. 
Actually,  the  incursions  and  Vietnamization 
are  related  only  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
facilitates  the  latter,  and  both  are  made 
possible  by  the  Improved  military  situation 
noted  earlier — the  growing  military  strength 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  declining  strength 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  possible  to  oppose  the 
Cambodian  and  Laos  incursions — I  do  not — 
and  still  to  unite  behind  Vietnamization. 

Vietnamization  Is  not  without  Its  dis- 
advantages and  uncertainties.  It  Is  too  slow 
for  some  and  operates  on  no  fixed  schedule. 
It  does  not  promise  In  Itself  a  complete 
withdrawal  of  aU  Americans  or  a  complete 
termination  of  American  military  or  eco- 
nomic aid.  Indeed,  there  is  a  strong  in- 
timation that  both  will  continue  for  some 
time.  Nor  does  Vietnamization  provide  an- 
swers to  such  troubling  questions  as  the  fate 
of  Cambodia  and  Laoe  and  the  safe  return  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Despite  these  imperfections,  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  Vietnamization  warrant  It  a 
serious  trial.  It  Is  sure  to  produce  results 
quicker  than  would  negotiations  even  If 
Hanoi  were  to  change  course  and  demon- 
strate a  sincere  desire  for  substantive  talks. 
But  even  with  goodwill  on  both  sides,  it 
would  take  months,  possibly  years,  to  reach 
agreement  on  such  complex  Issues  as  a 
cease-fire  which  offers  no  advantage  to 
either  side;  the  withdrawal  of  North  Viet- 
namese forces  from  the  South;  a  guarantee 
of  political  rights  for  those  Vletcong  who 
accept  amnesty;  and  the  disposition  of  pris- 
oners held  by  both  sides. 

For  those  In  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  war, 
I  would  recommend  suppwrt  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion as  the  shortest  and  fastest  way  to  dis- 
engagement. 

The  uncertainties  about  Cambodia,  Laos 
and  our  prisoners  of  war  are  with  us  regard- 
less of  what  course  we  elect  to  pursue.  Under 
any  circumstances,  Hanoi  will  try  to  use  our 
prisoners  to  extract  some  kind  of  ransom. 
To  be  prepared  for  such  tactics  we  need  a 
posture  of  Increased  strength  derived  from 
South  Vietnamese  military  sup>erlorlty  over 
the  North  and  a  strong  U.S.  strategic  reserve 
outside  Vietnam  ready  for  contingencies. 

The  successful  implementation  of  the 
Vietnamization  program  contributes  to  this 
posture  and,  at  the  same  time,  presents 
Hanoi  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  work 
out  the  final  settlement  primarily  with  their 
uncompromising  enemies  In  Saigon. 
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COMPUTERS  AND  PRIVACY 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
concerning  Government  invasion  of  pri- 
vacy through  collection  of  personal  data, 
a  most  informative  statement  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Jerry  M.  Rosenberg  on  the 
role  of  computers  in  the  decline  of  indi- 
vidual privacy.  Dr.  Rosenberg  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  23d  Congressional  District 
of  New  York,  which  I  represent,  and  is 
a  practicing  psychotherapist  tmd  man- 
agement consultant. 

Dr.  Rosenberg's  paper  emphasizes  the 
difficulties  in  developing  surveillance- 
proof  computer  systems  and  urges  cre- 
iition  of  an  Institute  for  the  Responsible 
Use  of  Technology  to  help  instill  greater 
responsibility  in  this  field.  I  am  sure 
many  Members  and  readers  of  the  Rec- 
ord will  find  Dr.  Rosenberg's  views  pro- 
vocative and  stimulating.  The  text  of  his 
testimony  before  Senator  Sam  Ervin's 
subcommittee  follows: 

computebs  and  man's  pstcholocicai. 
Submission  and  Loss  of  Peivact 
(By  Jerry  M.  Rosenberg,  Ph.  D.) 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  Inviting  me 
to  submit  my  thoughts  on  the  matters  ol 
your  current  concern,  the  question  of  pro- 
tecting personal  privacy  from  being  reduced 
under  the  Influence  of  computerization. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  my  particular  em- 
phasis, supported  by  my  psychological  train- 
ing and  research  efforts,  has  been  the  Impact 
on  the  Individual  of  pressure  generated  by 
advancing  technology.  My  recent  book  "The 
Death  of  Privacy — Do  Government  and  In- 
dustrial Computers  Threaten  Our  Personal 
Freedom?"  was  specifically  concerned  with 
the  erosion  of  Individual  privacy,  both  from 
direct  application  of  computer  designs  as 
well  as  from  a  more  subtle  loss  of  psycho- 
logical independence,  often  unknown  to  the 
person  affected. 

At  present,  computers  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment have  an  almost  limitless  capability 
to  store.  Intermingle  and,  at  the  push  of  a 
button,  retrieve  Information  on  persons,  or- 
ganizations and  a  variety  of  their  activities, 
all  without  the  knowledge  of  those  Involved. 
Even  now,  stacks  of  punched  cards  and  tapes 
store  statistics  about  us  that  we  may  not 
know  exist.  We  might  never  escape  In  time  or 
distance  the  bureaucratic  machinery  keeping 
tabs  on  us. 

With  present  technical  capability.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  develop  a  composite  picture  of  an 
Individual  that  can  be  stored  in  a  single  in- 
formation warehouse.  Each  year  we  offer 
Information  about  oiirselves  which  becomes 
part  of  the  record.  It  Is  often  scattered  across 
the  continent  and  Is  usually  Inaccessible  ex- 
cept after  considerable  effort.  It  begins  with 
our  birth  certificate  and  Is  followed  by  a 
series  of  medical  notations.  Early  In  life  we 
are  documented  as  an  added  Income  tax 
deduction  by  our  parents.  Then  there  Is  In- 
formation on  what  high  school,  public  or 
private,  and  what  college,  public  or  private, 
we  attended.  At  school,  records  are  made  of 
otir  abilities,  grades,  tests  of  intelligence  and 
attendance.  For  some,  there  will  be  car  regis- 
tration and  driver's  license,  draft  status, 
military  service  or  Peace  Corps.  Then  Job 
history  is  recorded — working  papers.  Social 
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Security  number,  a  first  Job,  our  performance 
with  each  employer,  recommendations,  and 
references — all  this  makes  an  Interesting 
dossier.  Then,  perhaps,  a  marriage  license,  a 
home  mortgage,  and  when  children  come, 
the  cycle  begins  anew.  Should  we  divorce, 
the  court  records  will  be  added.  These  would 
Increase  should  we  be  arrested,  convicted  or 
serve  time  In  prison.  And  of  course,  when 
we  die,  a  last  footnote  is  made. 

In  oiu-  dally  activities  we  leave  behind  a 
trail  of  records:  the  credit  card  carbon  for  a 
luncheon  meeting,  the  receipt  from  the  hotel 
where  we  spent  last  night,  our  airline  ticket, 
the  check  we  cashed  In  a  city  bank,  and  the 
bill  for  the  toys  we  charged  for  our  children. 
There  are  also  government  dossiers  Includ- 
ing tax  returns  over  a  number  of  years,  re- 
sponses to  census  questionnaires.  Social  Se- 
curity records,  passport  flies,  ard  perhaps, 
our  fingerprints  and  military  Intelligence  re- 
ports. If  we  have  worked  for  a  defense  con- 
tractor or  for  the  federal  government,  there 
are  lengthy  flies  on  us  that  may  rote  our 
associations  and  affiliations. 

Information  Is  power.  These  records  may 
at  various  times  be  of  considerable  Interest 
to  people  outside  a  specific  government  agen- 
cy. Years  after  our  birth,  for  example,  an 
Interested  party  may  be  happy  to  pay  for 
Information  from  our  birth  certificate  which 
is  officially  confidential.  And  In  a  number  of 
cities  there  are  entrepreneurs  who  obttiln 
and  sell  this  Information  as  well  a«  hos- 
pital records,  police  records.  Immigration 
records,  and  so  on. 

Confronted  with  the  erosion  of  his  privacy, 
the  Individual  American  has  until  now  had 
the  consolation  that  all  these  files  have  been 
widely  dispersed  and  often  difficult  to  put 
together.  It  has  been  a  time-consuming,  ex- 
pensive proposition  to  compile  a  sizable  file 
on  any  Individual.  Giant  computers  with 
their  capacity  for  Instant  recall  of  a  great 
variety  of  available  Information  are  chang- 
ing all  this. 

The  evolution  of  computerized  complexes 
without  effective  public  participation  and 
protest  can  have  a  serious  Impact  on  our 
democratic  process.  Under  our  present  sys- 
tem. Individuals  are  expected  to  make  funda- 
mental choices  where  the  future  welfare  Is 
at  stake,  as  would  be  the  case  In  an  election. 
By  alienating  the  people  from  the  decision- 
making process,  control  of  the  computer 
technology  Is  left  In  the  exclusive  hands  of 
those  In  possession  of  organizational  power. 
The  public  Itself  should  question  the  drift 
of  these  technologies.  We  should  want  to 
make  certain  that  human  dignity,  psycho- 
logical well  being  and  civil  liberties  remain 
Intact.  We  should  dem.ind  to  know  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  information  that  will  be 
stored  and  who  will  have  access  to  It.  The 
public  has  the  right  to  know  who  will  have 
the  power  to  control  the  computers  and  most 
importantly,  how  confidentiality  and  Indi- 
vidual privacy  can  and  will  be  protected. 

Liberty  Is  never  gained  once  and  for  all.  It 
Is  forever  in  conflict  with  civilization — a  con- 
flict which  has  no  clear-cut  solution  but 
which  reappears  In  cycles,  usually  in  different 
forms.  Each  succeeding  generation  must  win 
It  anew.  Each  must  defend  It  against  ensuing 
dangers.  This  Is  necessary  because  we  are 
constantly  changing  our  life  environment; 
society  may  be  altered  so  frequently  that 
safeguards  that  In  the  past  adequately  pro- 
tected our  liberties  become  obsolete. 

Science  and  technology  are  of  Immenfe 
benefit  to  society.  And  I  for  one.  am  a  cham- 
pion of  the  computer.  These  advances  are  so 
important  to  us  that  we  would  not  want 
under  most  circumstances  to  impede  their 
movement  In  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the 
world.  But  they  may  also  expose  us  to  poten 
tlal  danger — to  a  pollution  that  could  curtail 
our  anonymity,  solitude  and  privacy.  Unless 
certain  practices  In  the  technological  exalol- 
tatlon  of  scientific  knowledge  are  restrained. 
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they  will  cost  us  more  than  we  should  be 
willing  to  sacrifice. 

And  we  must  constantly  evaluate  these 
technologies  which  are  tools  developed  to 
Increase  man's  power  to  understand  his 
world.  I'he  mere  fact  that  an  innovation  pre- 
sents Itself  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
stirrender  years  of  experience  and  values  to 
its  authority.  Let  It  Is  difficult  to  bring  social 
pressure  to  bear  against  the  control  of  po- 
tentially dangerous  technologies.  One  reason 
is  that  those  who  have  the  use  of  the  tech- 
nology are  influential  enough  to  prevent  so- 
cietal, or  for  that  matter,  leeal  restraints. 

Today's  college  generation.  In  particular. 
Is  challenging  the  apparent  complacency  and 
Indifference  of  Its  senior  leadership.  That 
privacy  will  forever  remain  because  it  Is  im- 
plied in  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
is  not  credible  to  the  new  adult  population. 
With  growing  hostility  toward  the  domi- 
nating technology  and  the  establishment,  a 
segment  of  this  group  fear  that  the  docu- 
mentation of  their  so-called  acts  of  rebel- 
lion win  only  show  that  the  freedoms  once 
assumed  have  been  surrendered.  Should  our 
older  citizens  In  power  fall  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  Issue  of  preservation  of  privacy,  it 
can  be  expected  that  the  last  struggle  will 
be  made  by  those  who  question  how  their 
present  behavior.  If  documented,  could  be 
used  against  them  at  some  future  time. 

The  computer  cannot  be  blamed  for  the 
loss  of  privacy.  It  Is  but  an  instrument  cre- 
ated by  man.  Computers  and  other  advanced 
machine  systems  are  not  permitted  to  be  in 
error,  but  man  Is  not  a  machine  and  does 
not  have  to  be  as  efficient  as  the  tools  he  has 
created  to  serve  him.  If  man  loses  his  right  to 
be  wrong,  will  he  react  by  withdrawing  from 
society?  Will  his  curiosity  to  expterlment  wltli 
life  falter?  If  this  happens,  man  truly  be- 
comes nothing  more  than  a  machine. 

Of  course,  not  all  computerized  systems 
contain  potentially  damaging  Information. 
Some  operations  merely  act  as  accounting 
systems  and  high-speed  calculators,  while 
others  at  more  sophisticated  levels  are  de- 
positories for  internal  decision-making;  some 
store  research  information  from  diverse 
sources;  and  some  are  documentors  for  the 
purpose  of  assimilation  and  distribution  of 
pertinent  data  to  a  large  community. 

Not  all  computerized  complexes  contain 
the  "sensitive"  or  potentially  "threatening" 
Information  that  might  be  found  in  a  com- 
puterized system  designed  to  collect  jDersonal 
data.  But  the  possibility  of  Incorporating 
such  information  does  exist.  Even  the  rather 
elementary,  antiquated  computer  has  the  po- 
tential for  being  an  information  storage 
center.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  It  Is  for- 
mally called  a  "bank"  or  a  "single  unit  proc- 
essor"— any  capacity  to  collect,  store  and  re- 
trieve data  Instantaneously  upon  request 
may,  if  misused.  Infringe  on  personal 
privacy. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  as  computerized 
systems  spread  throughout  the  nation  and 
world,  surveillance  by  data  processing  Is 
bound  to  Increase.  If  the  trend  continues,  it 
will  soon  be  possible  to  have  personal  infor- 
mation about  an  Individual  gathered  on  a 
continuous  basis  and  held  Indefinitely  until 
requested.  The  snowballing  effect  Is  quite 
pronounced  here.  When  the  decision  Is  made 
to  purchase  a  computer,  more  data  are  gath- 
ered about  the  employees,  customers  or  tax- 
payers who  are  of  Interest  to  an  organiza- 
tion. Although  this  may  provide  for  better 
services.  Improved  decision-making  and  pol- 
icy-programming. It  also  provides  personal 
Information  about  Individuals  never  known 
before  the  advent  of  computers. 

ALONG  THE  HOAD  TO  PSTCHOLOGICAL  StTBMISSION 

Today  man  lives  In  an  atmosphere  domi- 
nated by  the  machine.  He  brushes  his  teeth 
with  an  electric  toothbrush;  prepares  his 
meals  with  mechanical  toasters;  ovens  and 
broilers;  works  In  an  atmosphere  of  motors. 
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twitches,  fans,  typewriters;  goes  to  and  from 
borne  by  car,  bus  and  train,  reduces  the 
chores  of  home  life  with  sewing  machines, 
washing  machines  and  drying  machines.  In 
the  past  only  the  craftsman  used  the  tool. 
Today  all  oi  us  take  machinery  for  granted. 
As  long  as  machines  served  us  and  did  not 
threaten  our  rights  as  persons,  we  welcomed 
technology. 

The  charm  of  the  horse-drawn  buggy 
yields  to  the  modern  automobile;  the  can- 
dlestick maker  is  not  needed  In  this  day  of 
electric  power;  the  complexities  of  the  abacus 
are  incorporated  Into  the  computer's  mem- 
ory unit.  Often  we  are  glad  to  say  goodbye 
to  what  we  leave  behind  because  many  In- 
novations free  man  from  monotony,  physical 
effort  and  waste  of  energy. 

Computers  are  part  of  this  advance,  aid- 
ing us  in  ways  that  are  valuable  for  our 
everyday  living  and  essentlEd  for  progress  on 
all  levels.  Much  of  what  has  been  achieved 
In  medical  research  and  outer-space  explora- 
tion would  have  been  Impossible  without  the 
wide  range  of  sophisticated  computers. 

Unfortunately,  sacrifices  frequently  ac- 
company these  changes.  With  all  the  splen- 
did wonders  of  the  computer  we  find  our- 
selves asking :  has  man  become  submissive  to 
the  computers  of  today?  Can  each  Indi- 
vidual profess  to  be  more  human  In  his  ac- 
tions than  the  complex  system  be  has  de- 
veloped to  assist  in  daily  endeavors?  Will 
there  be  a  growing  tendency  to  create  a 
world  where  we  treat  each  other  as  ma- 
chines? Are  we  building  more  barriers  which 
prevent  the  individual  from  having  the  op- 
portunity to  evolve  his  own  unique  poten- 
tial— to  be  self-realized? 

Man  submits  more  and  more  as  his  ability 
to  make  choices  about  and  control  his  fu- 
ture Is  gradually  taken  away  from  blm.  He 
18  willing  to  have  the  machine  make  numer- 
ous decisions  fr>r  him  about  his  future;  he 
Is  willing  to  permit  the  machine  to  build 
towers  of  brick  and  metal,  hoping  that  It 
will  not  fall  him  when  he  has  to  live  or  work 
in  them:  he  is  willing  to  have  the  machine 
process  his  life's  facts,  hoping  that  it  will 
be  accurate  and  objective. 

It  seems  that  we  are  not  aware  of  what 
U  happening  to  us — that  we  are  losing  a  lit- 
tle each  day  to  the  machines.  We  are  usually 
too  busy  to  think  about  matters  which  seem 
on  the  surface  not  to  be  so  "Important"  as 
whether  our  cars  are  safe,  or  the  price  of 
bacon  or  the  way  taxes  are  skyrocketing. 

Prom  the  psychologist's  point  of  view,  there 
is  an  observable  area  of  change  In  a  com- 
puterized atmosphere.  The  fact  that  Informa- 
tion can  be  processed  In  fractions  of  seconds 
with  tremendous  accvu-acy  forces  the  rethink- 
ing and  redesigning  of  the  use  of  people.  With 
greater  Integration,  control  Is  further  cen- 
tralized and  the  autonomy  of  groups  reduced. 

A  study,  that  I  directed  In  the  spring  of 
1967  while  on  the  faculty  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, on  the  question  of  computers  and 
people's  concern  over  loss  of  their  privacy, 
found  that  the  public  Is  troubled  over  how 
much  of  their  lives — their  thoughts,  emo- 
tions and  personal  facts — they  are  encour- 
aged to  share  with  others. 

What  is  most  disturbing  to  the  American 
population  Is  the  undemocratic  process  which 
starts  at  blrtla  to  make  people  believe  that 
they  are  unable  to  say  "no"  to  divulging  per- 
sonal Information,  thus  perpetuating  a  col- 
lection of  data  that  will  follow  them  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives — "frozen  In  time  and 
the  computer." 

People  want  to  determine  for  themselves  In 
every  particular  situation  of  life  Just  how 
much  of  their  complex  beliefs,  attitudes  and 
actions  they  choose  to  disclose.  To  the  Amer- 
ican, this  data  is  more  than  Just  statistics. 
It  is  the  data  of  Judgment,  a  possible  last 
Judgment  that  can  affect  their  schooling,  em- 
ployment possibilities,  promotion,  or  role  In 
the  community.  The  citizens  of  this  country 
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want  to  have  the  right  to  a  personal  diary 
that  is  away  and  free  from  the  organization's 
outstretched  hands.  They  plead  the  case  that 
If  all  their  actions  were  dociunented.  Includ- 
ing their  mistakes,  it  would  Ise  difficult  to 
close  a  page  of  one's  life  and  start  anew.  It 
would  be  a  tyranny  over  mine  and  destiny. 

To  maintain  their  dignity  and  fill  their 
needs  for  psychic  distance,  people  construct 
mental  walls  around  themselves.  To  be  a 
total  psychic  being,  with  stability  and  con- 
fidence, forces  people  to  reject  being  in- 
truded upon  without  permission.  Psycholog- 
ically, privacy  demands  a  delineation  of  the 
self,  the  acceptance  that  each  of  us  are 
unique  and  separate  from  all  others.  It  rec- 
ognizes an  empathy  toward  the  finer  quaUtles 
within  man.  It  demands  the  perpetuation  of 
a  private  psychic  domain,  displaying  a  defen- 
sive shield  against  psychological  penetra- 
tion, vmless  authorized. 

There  Is  a  growing  antagonism  against 
people  desiring  power,  who  will  through 
mental  coercion  try  to  Intrude  upon  our 
concealed  thoughts.  Unfortimately,  we  have 
learned  that  the  man  who  wishes  to  gain 
control  win  employ  various  techniques  to  In- 
fluence and  force  Individuals  and  groups 
Into  submission. 

People  have  a  right  to  remain  imlque  and 
different.  But  there  are  many,  and  Indeed  the 
number  Is  growing,  who  Intentionally  or  by 
title  of  their  office,  are  against  the  solitary 
man.  They  may  envy  his  uniqueness.  They 
want  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  his  behavior 
so  as  to  anticipate  future  moves,  often  de- 
fended In  the  name  of  science  or  national 
priority.  They  too  often  regard  his  privacy 
as  a  denial  of  their  own  mechanized  psy- 
chology which  has  a  stereotyped  and  over- 
simplified answer  for  everything. 

Raymond  Katzell.  Chairman  of  the  Psy- 
chology Department  at  New  York  University, 
has  spoken  about  protecting  privacy.  Con- 
fining men  in  close  quarters  physically  and 
socially,  as  in  submarines,  he  points  Out 
would  make  them  particularly  prone  to 
peevishness  and  mutual  hostility.  Employing 
the  phrases  "getting  away"  and  "letting  go," 
Katzell  suggests  that  vacationers  are  really 
seeking  to  avoid  the  pervasive  Inspection  by 
society.  "In  short,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  modlcimi  of  privEicy  Is  a  necessary 
condition  to  mental  and  emotional  well- 
being.  Conceivably,  a  society  which  falls  suf- 
ficiently to  preserve  the  individual's  privacy 
may  become  characterized  by  tmdeslrable  be- 
havior patterns  such  as  Irritability,  mistrust 
and  hostility."  Campus  disorders.  Including 
the  bombing  of  computer  centers,  may  be 
related  to  this  growing  phenomenon. 

COMPUTER   AND    PRIVACY    PROTECTION 

A  major  problem  In  protecting  ovir  privacy 
Is  that  too  often  we  believe  In  the  principle 
that  the  ends  Justify  the  means.  When  we 
consider  that  the  goal  Is  the  greater  good 
of  our  people,  we  cannot  understand  why  a 
specific  intrusion  should  be  prohibited.  The 
result;  gradual  erosion  of  the  value  we  place 
on  Individual  privacy.  Sometimes  we  are  con- 
fused and  become  easily  convinced  that  a 
particular  device  that  may  lead  to  personal 
Intrusion  Is  warranted  on  other  grounds, 
such  as  purposes  of  security.  This  Is  an  In- 
adequate argument  I  believe. 

I  win  not  attempt  to  explore  with  you 
many  of  the  legal  and  Constitutional  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Issue  of  computers  and 
privacy.  My  book  "The  Death  of  Privacy," 
documents  these  areas  quite  thoroughly. 

As  computer  networks  spread  throughout 
the  country  and  world,  science  and  privacy 
must  be  able  to  thrive  together.  We  will  be 
collecting  thousands  of  facts  about  everyone, 
depositing  these  details  Into  the  unforgettlng 
computers  of  the  future.  To  date  there  are  no 
adequate  legal  protections  to  safeguard  the 
Individual  against  computer  leakage.  Fur- 
thermore, laws  alone  will  not  offer  satis- 
factory protection  In  the  face  of  widespread 
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use  of  these  systems.  Although  laws  can  Im- 
pose penalties  for  violation  and  can  set  the 
limits  of  proper  safeguards,  legislative 
actions  have  not  always  been  effective  in 
the  control  of  surveillance  activities  Uka 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 

There  Is  reason  to  hesitate  before  pass- 
ing new  legislation  that  might  In  fact  back- 
fire. Laws  that  give  special  eigencles  or  de- 
partments the  responsibility  of  Investigating 
those  who  break  the  law  would  be  introduc- 
ing yet  other  bodies  that  decide  who  can 
know  what,  thus  putting  a  new  decision- 
power  In  the  hands  of  a  few. 

We  have  to  make  sure  that  information 
given  to  a  specific  organization  will  not  be 
shared  in  such  a  way  that  the  person's  iden- 
tity will  be  discovered.  It  is  necessary  to  spec- 
ify those  who  may  use  certain  technological 
devices.  Neither  the  principal  of  a  school  nor 
a  personnel  director  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  at  will  the  dossier  on  a  potential  or 
present  student  or  employee.  The  question  of 
duration  of  surveillance  is  most  important. 
In  addition,  we  need  to  determine  what  kinds 
of  electronic  devices  are  appropriate  and 
permissible. 

What  is  a  major  concern  of  Senator  Elrvin — 
we  must  define  the  penalties  that  would 
be  Irr^osed  on  those  who  disclose  informa- 
tion Improperly  or  without  authorization,  and 
we  must  regulate  the  use  of  information  for 
purposes  other  than  those  for  which  it  was 
originally  obtained. 

We  must  also  bear  In  mind  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  super-technology  that  wUl 
become  Increasingly  complex  and  difficult  to 
evaluate.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  probably 
the  only  persons  who  wlU  understand  the 
complexities  and  operations  of  these  systems 
will  be  the  computer  designers  and  systems 
engineers  who  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
evolution  of  the  industry. 

Safeguards  can  be  Inserted  into  a  system 
already  in  use,  but  it  would  be  more  efficient 
and  less  costly  to  build  them  in  at  the  time 
the  computer  is  designed.  The  burden  of  a 
great  deal  of  the  responsibility  must  lie  with 
the  computer  mantifacturers.  If  they  want 
to  avoid  external  regulations,  they  will  have 
to  start  thinking  about  how  to  design  sys- 
tems with  built-in  safeguards. 

To  date,  the  best  attempt  to  identify  the 
relationships  between  computer  surveillance 
and  invasion  of  privacy  has  been  outlined 
by  Petersen  and  Turn  of  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion. They  visualize  two  types  of  disclosures 
of  Information — accidental  disclosures  result- 
ing from  faUure  of  the  computer,  and  delib- 
erate disclosures  from  infiltration  of  the 
system.  They  suggest  countermeasures  to 
prevent  surveillance  of  data  vrtthln  a  com- 
puterized system. 

Unfortunately,  essential  safeguards  su-e  not 
as  easily  attained  as  Is  suggested  by  some  of 
these  outspoken  specialists.  It  is  one  thing 
to  design  countermeasures  as  they  apply  to 
the  "general"  concept  of  computer  leakage; 
It  is  qiilte  another  matter  to  build  in  protec- 
tions for  a  sj>ecific  computerized  system. 

For  example,  few  can  find  fault  with  Peter- 
sen and  Turn's  countermeasures  but  they 
are  merely  a  theoretical  framework  for  the 
complex  changes  that  are  needed.  These 
countermeasures  offer  little  assistance  to 
those  attempting  to  design  a  surveillance- 
proof  computerized  system  In  the  medical 
field,  in  an  educational  community,  for  a  cor- 
poration or  for  a  government  repository.  Ex- 
amples of  a  specific  computer  utilization 
within  a  defined  framework  are  necessary. 
The  rules  that  apply  for  one  computer  instal- 
lation might  be  Inadequate  for  another  or 
might  fail  to  respond  to  the  more  crucial  or 
pressing  needs. 

Prior  to  the  formal  establishment  of  criti- 
cal data  complexes,  an  appropriate  struc- 
ture could  be  developed  in  the  fom  of  a  su- 
peragency  composed  of  representatives  from 
government,  law.  the  social  and  behavioral 
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sciences,  public  Interest,  computer  sciences, 
corporations  and  the  computer's  users.  At  the 
outset,  they  should  review  any  of  the  pro- 
posed computer  legislation  and,  after  con- 
siderable study  and  approval,  submit  their 
recommendations  to  the  proper  authority. 
Before  a  government  data  center  Is  approved, 
everyone  should  be  satlsOed  that  only  sum- 
mary tabulations  of  data  will  be  Included,  In 
which  Individual's  names  are  protected 
against  leakage,  and  that  appropriate  safe- 
guards exist.  Should  a  computerized  repos- 
itory be  established,  this  group  would  re- 
main responsible  for  the  physical  operation 
of  the  center;  the  procedxu-es  for  selecting 
those  who  will  survey  the  computers;  the 
decision  on  what  data  can  be  stored  and  re- 
trieved; the  control  of  validity;  and  the  pe- 
rennial watch  for  data  leakage. 

As  an  alternative  to  a  new  government 
agency  to  supervise  the  expansion  of  com- 
puterized data  systems,  I  advocate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  non-profit,  private  organiza- 
tion that  might  be  referred  to  as  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Responsible  Use  of  Tech- 
nology. Among  its  activities,  the  Institute 
would : 

Conduct  research  studies  to  determine  how 
man's  rights  are  being  submitted  by  techno- 
logical advances  and  computers; 

Present  to  the  public  major  Issues  and 
findings  of  studies  conducted; 

Act  as  a  channel  of  communications  be- 
tween the  public  and  appropriate  organiza- 
ticns  where  individual  rights  and  the  needs 
of  society  might  be  violated; 

Publish  reports  on  jjertinent  issues  aflfect- 
Ing  citizens; 

Identify  and  publicize  the  means  for  pro- 
tecting the  human  dignity  of  man  as  he  in- 
teracts with  technological  changes  and  com- 
puters; and 

Act  as  an  "early  warning  system"  of  po- 
tential technological  "dangers"  to  the  well- 
being  of  man. 

There  are  certain  general  rules  of  con- 
duct pertaining  to  all  computerized  data 
centers  that  should  be  followed  in  order  to 
increase  confidentiality  and  reduce  Informa- 
tion leakage: 

1 .  Let  people  know  what  their  records  con- 
tain, how  they  are  used  and  protected,  and 
who  has  access  to  them. 

2.  Employ  a  verification  process  to  insure 
accuracy  of  data;  In  addition,  permit  the 
individual  to  review  the  data  for  accuracy, 
completeness,  current  application,  and  free- 
dom from  bias. 

3.  Categorize  all  stored  information  as  in- 
timate, private  and  therefore  non-circulating 
(such  as  physical,  psychiatric  and  credit  In- 
formation); pertinent,  but  confidential  and 
having  limited  distribution;  or  public,  and 
therefore,  freely  distributed. 

4.  Regard  personal  data  as  personal  prop- 
erty, requiring  permission  for  its  use,  and 
punishment  for  Its  Improper  use. 

5.  Appointing  an  ombudsman  agency — or 
a  committee  that  represents  au  levels  of  the 
organization — to  take  major  i  esfKinslbillty 
for  hearing  and  responding  to  complaints, 
and  to  determine  appropriate  measures  to 
minimize  leakage. 

6.  Record  each  request  for  access  that  Is 
made,  along  with  the  authorization. 

7.  Make  security  checks  on  computer  per- 
sonnel. 

8.  Assess,  from  time  to  time,  people's 
attitudes  toward  and  anxieties  about  the 
issue  of  invasion  of  privacy.  Such  studies 
could  be  useful  In  determining  what  form  of 
records  would  be  most  acceptable. 

9.  Periodically  review  and  update  the 
adequacy  of  the  physical  safeguards.  Employ 
capable  outside  consultants  to  attest  to  the 
safety  of  the  systems  used,  and  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  appropriate  technical 
devices  (such  as  scrambled  data  and  code 
names ) ,  and 

10.  Allow  psychological  seclusion  and  with- 
drawal from  accountability  to  remain  as  a 
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permanent  stronghold  of  our  value  system. 
The  individual  must  freely  choose  whether  or 
not  he  wishes  to  become  submissive  to  the 
power  of  the  computer. 

A  creative  respwnse  by  the  computer  in- 
dustry to  its  technology  will  probably  serve, 
and  satisfy,  the  public  better  than  rewriting 
our  laws.  In  fact,  one  can  doubt  that  legal 
measures — although  necessary — will  be  as 
effective  as  technological  adjustments  in  the 
protection  of  the  public's  privacy. 

What  is  needed  t>efore  the  establishment  of 
large  government  computerized  centers  Is  a 
rigorous  research  effort  to  answer  the  follow- 
ing unresolved  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  purposes  of  a  computerized 
central  facility?  What  kinds  of  information 
are  strictly  relevant  to  these  purposes? 

2.  How  much  information  about  an  in- 
dividual is  required  to  guarantee  that  such 
services  are  useful  to  the  person,  community 
and  nation?  How  accurate,  objective  and 
challengeable  is  the  information? 

3.  What  are  the  procedures  for  inter- 
agency cooperation  in  the  system? 

4.  How  will  individuals  be  protected  from 
the  creation  and  distribution  of  derogatory 
data  caused  by  clerical  mistakes  or  computer 
malfunction? 

5.  Win  procedures  be  developed  to  permit 
Individuals  to  see  their  files? 

6.  Will  the  cost  of  such  a  facility  be  Justi- 
fied in  terms  of  future  savings? 

7.  Will  there  be  adequate  safeguards  to 
prevent  penetration  from  the  outside? 

8.  In  whose  backyard  should  computerized 
centers  be  physically  established? 

9.  Will  a  computerized  center  officially 
created  as  a  statistical  system  eventually  be- 
come a  storehouse  of  personal  information?, 
and 

10.  Does  the  concept  of  computerized  data 
centers  suggest  a  changing  value  system  and 
further  government  intervention  in  the  lives 
of  Americans? 

The  burden  of  proof  of  the  security  of  the 
data  facility  should  lie  primarily  with  those 
who  propose  it.  They  must  demonstrate  that 
they  can  create  a  virtually  unpenetrable 
and  Incorruptible  system  and  Justify  its 
greater  economy  and  expanding  service. 

The  dialogue  has  Just  begun.  The  right  to 
preserve  privacy  Is  a  right  worth  fighting 
for.  Computerized  systems  offer  great  po- 
tential for  increased  efficiency;  yet  they  also 
present  the  gravest  threat  of  invasion  of 
our  innermost  thoughts  and  actions.  As  we 
charge,  or  are  billed  for,  more  and  more  of 
the  services  and  goods  we  buy,  all  these 
transactions  of  our  personal  movement  and 
financial  status  will  glut  the  records  of  our 
lives  and  offer  a  very  up-to-date  picture  of 
how  we  conduct  ourselves  in  private.  Some 
see  this  trend  as  leading  to  an  Orwellian 
nightmare  with  Big  Brother  watching  over 
us  and  reporting  to  the  central  record-con- 
trol authorities  any  behavior  adjudged  out- 
of-line  with  stated  policy. 

We  are  slowly  drifting  into  a  world  of 
nakedness.  Each  year  an  increasing  niimber 
of  technological  devices  invade  the  world 
that  once  we  considered  private  and  per- 
sonal. In  spite  of  this,  we  are  still  confident 
that  our  lives,  activities,  ideas,  thoughts, 
and  sensations  are  shared  with  no  one  un- 
less we  so  chose.  Will  this  confidence  be  per- 
petuated? 

Traditionally  this  cherished  belief  has  been 
based  on  an  expectation  that  governments 
would  set  the  pattern  that  the  rest  of  the 
nation  would  follow.  In  fact,  within  the 
decade,  unless  governments  intervene,  there 
will  be  few  questions  left  to  ask  about  pri- 
vacy; we  will  have  taken  for  granted  a  so- 
ciety in  which  everything  about  us  may  be 
revealed.  It  will  be  difficult  to  protest  un- 
guarded data  surveillance  if  governments  fall 
to  set  themselves  up  as  a  safety  model  against 
information  leakage. 

The  snowballing  effect  of  computers  Is 
very  real  indeed.  The  more  you  know,  the 
more  you  want  to  know  and  the  better  your 
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methods  will  become  to  get  and  Integrate 
this  information.  In  the  end,  will  there  be 
any  place  to  hide? 

Computers  may  continue  to  prove  them- 
selves the  worthy  servant  of  man.  But  the 
servant  must  yield  to  his  master,  and  the 
necessary  thought  must  be  given  to  develop- 
ing essential  safeguards.  The  computer  man- 
ufacturers have  thus  far  shirked  their  re- 
sponsibility, but  they  cannot  long  remain 
bystanders  if  they  wish  to  continue  to  make 
their  own  decisions.  Both  the  manufacturers 
and  then  the  consumer  must  seek  ways  to 
control  the  all-documenting,  all-remember- 
ing computer  systems  and  demonstrate  that 
machine  technology  need  not  necessarily 
bear  the  stamp  of  Increased  surveillance. 

Tlie  ultimate  submission  must  be  of  the 
machine  to  man.  If  we  fall  to  act  immedi- 
ately to  preserve  our  claims  to  anonymity, 
psychological  independence  and  seclusion  we 
may  develop  a  permanent  fear — a  fear  to 
enjoy  the  fuller  opportunities  of  life.  We 
will  hesitate  before  experimenting  with  the 
challenges  of  the  world.  We  could  become 
carbon  copies  of  one  another — conforming, 
dull  and  psychologically  equivalent  to  the 
computer — heartless  and  non-emotional. 


PROTECT  AREAS  FOR  NONSMOK- 
ING PASSENGERS  ON  COMMER- 
CIAL  TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  our  colleague,  the  Honorable  C. 
W.  Bill  Young  of  Florida,  introduced  a 
bill  (H.R.  4776)  aimed  at  requiring  air- 
liners, trains,  and  buses  to  set  aside  a 
protected  area  for  nonsmoking  pas- 
sengers. 

From  across  the  Nation,  the  reaction 
has  been  overwhelming.  Letters,  cards, 
and  telegrams — even  telephone  calls- 
have  poured  into  Congressman  Young's 
ofHce  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  places  no  burden  on  the  smok- 
er, but  does  provide  relief  for  the  non- 
smoker  who  is  distressed  or  made  ill  from 
having  to  breathe  smoke  from  someone 
else's  cigarette. 

Many  Americans  feel  strongly  that 
their  rights  are  being  violated.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  citizens,  in  fact,  do  not 
smoke. 

I  join  Congressman  Young  in  his  con- 
cern that  nonsmokers  should  not  be 
forced  to  endure  the  distress  and  health 
hazards  resulting  from  a  buildup  of 
smoke  in  the  confines  of  public  carriers 
under  Federal  regulation. 

No  one  should  be  forced  to  smoke- 
even  indirectly.  No  one  is  entitled  to 
pollute  the  air  we  breathe  in  confined 
spaces. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  passing  this  needed  legislation 
promptly. 

A  sample  of  the  editorial  support  Con- 
gressman Young's  measure  has  gained, 
follows : 

[Prom   the   St.    Petersburg   Times,   Feb.  27, 

1971] 

Are  PoK  Non-Smokees,  Too 

Smokers  are  polluters. 

Their  cigarette  and  cigar  puffs  may  not 
seriously  befoul  the  atmosphere,  but  they 
often  make  the  Immediate  environment  un- 
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comfortable  for  the  non-smoking  public,  es- 
peciaUy  travelers. 

U.S.  Bep.  C.  W.  Bill  Young  thinks  re- 
lief is  needed.  He  proposed  a  law  to  re- 
quire airlines,  railroads  and  bus  compa- 
nies to  provide  protected  areas  for  non-smok- 
er passengers. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Republican  rightly 
wants  to  protect  "the  person  who  prefers 
not  to  be  exposed  to  exhaled  smoke  and 
smoke  from  the  burning  end  of  a  fellow 
passenger's  cigarette." 

Since  transportation  companies  of  all 
kinds  have  been  aware  of  such  irritations 
for  years  and  have  done  nothing  to  solve 
the  problem,  indeed  retreated  from  smokers' 
sections  in  railroad  cars.  Congress  should 
pass  Yoxmg's  bill  immediately. 

No  one  should  have  to  bear  smoky  plane 
cabins,  train  coaches  or  buses  any  longer. 

iProm  the  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  Feb.  23, 

1971) 

BaEATHiNG  Rights 

It  takes  more  than  a  single  choked  and  of- 
fended congressman  to  make  it  law,  but  It 
takes  only  one  to  introduce  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  pollution  of  the  air  on  public  conveyances 
by  smoking  passengers. 

And  the  one  necessary  congressman  has 
Just  stood  up. 

He  is  U.S.  Representative  C.  W.  Bill  Young 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  after  getting  off  an 
airliner  the  other  day  coughing,  wheezing 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  declared  that 
It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  non-smoking  traveler. 

So  this  week  he  is  introducing  a  bill  re- 
quiring airlines,  railroads  and  bus  lines  to 
establish  areas  where  passengers  will  not  be 
forced  to  breathe  used  tobacco  smoke. 

"My  bill,  "  says  the  freshman  Republican 
from  Florida,  "places  no  burden  on  the 
smoker,  but  it  does  provide  relief  for  the 
person  who  prefers  not  to  be  exposed  .  .  . 
The  non-smoker  is  entitled  to  relief  and 
protection." 

The  assumption,  of  course,  Is  that  there 
will  be  enough  customers  with  a  strong  de- 
sire to  smoke  to  make  it  worth  extra  expense 
to  the  carriers  to  provide  separately  ventilated 
smoking  areas.  If  not,  then  the  law  Young 
proposes  would  restrain  the  carriers  from 
letting  the  tobacco-addicted  Impose  on 
others. 

The  proposal  does  not  go  as  far  as  the  U.S. 
Surgeon-General  would.  Dr.  Jesse  L.  Stein- 
field  wants  to  outlaw  smoking  in  all  confined 
public  places,  including  theaters  and  restaur- 
ants— except,  presumably,  when  separate 
smoking  areas  would  be  provided  where  their 
exhaled  smoke  would  not  disturb  or  offend 
non-participating  patrons. 

But  the  law  Young  proposes  would  be  a 
bold  step  in  that  direction. 

It  will  be  argued,  of  course,  that  non- 
smokers  don't  have  to  attend  entertainments. 
Of  course  they  don't.  And  smokers  don't  have 
to  smoke  either — certainly  not  where  it  of- 
fends and  disturbs  others.  That's  basic. 

We  are  reminded  of  a  recent  call  from  a 
reader  who  had  been  hospitalized  with  &  res- 
piratory ailment  and  assigned  to  a  room  with 
a  constant  smoker.  On  complaining  about  the 
smoking  to  a  hospital  official,  the  patient  was 
advised  to  consider  the  "rights"  of  the 
smoker!  What  twisted  logic! 

Putting  first  things  first,  we  all  have  a 
right  to  breathe.  But  those  who  Insist  on 
breathing  tobacco  fumes  don't  have  a  right 
to  do  so  where  it  forces  others  to  breathe 
the  fumes  too.  It  makes  many  people  111. 

To  some  people  it  is  as  painful  as  a  kick 
In  the  stomach  or  a  punch  in  the  nose.  No- 
body has  a  right  to  treat  others  in  that 
fashion  for  the  sake  on  indulging  in  a  habit — 
and  an  unhealthy  one  at  that. 

Congressman  Young  doesn't  smoke.  As  a 
practicing  politician,   however,   it  must  be 
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evident  that  he  has  endured  and  survived 
long  hours  in  smoke-filled  places.  But  it  got 
to  him  on  the  fiight  from  Florida  to  Wash- 
ington when  bad  weather  forced  the  plane  to 
circle  and  nervous  fellow  passengers  puffed 
the  air  blue  until  the  congressman  began  to 
feel  himself  getting  actively  sick. 

He  calls  the  experience  "extremely  dis- 
tressing." His  most  welcome  legislative  pro- 
posal would  save  others  from  the  same  acute 
discomfort. 

We  hope  It  can  be  enacted  Into  law. 


SURVEY  OF  SIXTH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks,  I  undertook  a  survey  in  my  con- 
gressional  district  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  feelings  of  my  constituents 
on  the  major  issues  facing  us  today. 

I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  as  the  elected 
representative  of  these  people  to  brln? 
these  results  to  the  attention  of  this  body. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  should  like  to  record 
these  findings. 

I  believe  one  will  find,  in  looking  at 
this  survey,  that  a  constant  factor  in  the 
opinions  of  these  citizens  is  that  they 
wish  our  Government  to  deal  with  the 
problems  facing  us  in  a  positive,  effective 
manner.  This  is  plain  to  see  in  examining 
the  solutions  which  they  feel  will  be 
eflfective  against  today's  problems.  Pol- 
lowing  is  a  compilation  of  some  of  the 
propositions  i>osed  to  my  constituents  in 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York,  together  with  an  indication  of  how 
many  favored  or  did  not  favor  the  prop- 
osition. 

FAVOR 

[In  percent] 

Increased  health,  drug  control,  pollution 
funds 79 

Strengthening  controls  over  exaggerated 
TV   ads 89 

Fighting  crime  by  reforming  the  courts 

and  speeding  up  trials 93 

Tougher  penalties  for  poUuters 90 

Imposition  of  sanctions  on  all  countries 

that  aid  airplane  hijackers 89 

Requiring  of  exhaust-control  devices  on 

all  cars 87 

Putting  detector  devices  In  all  airports  to 

stop    hijackers 84 

Licensing  of  auto  mechaidcs 84 

Abolishing  electoral  college  and  electing 

President  by  direct  vote 74 

Hiring  more  police,  training  and  paying 

them    more 73 

DO    NOT    FAVOR 

Escalating  our  mUltary  actions  In  Viet- 
nam   69 

Legalizing  marijuana 86 

Continuing  present  welfare  system  with 
no  change 76 

I  think  that  the  importance  of  this  in- 
formation lies  in  the  fact  that  10,000 
of  150,000  questionnaires  were  returned. 
This  response  is  much  greater  than  an- 
ticipated and  higher  than  that  of  a  typi- 
cal professional  poll.  I  feel  that  it  is 
possible,  through  this  means,  to  acquire 
the  feelings  of  a  significant  segment  of 
my  district.  With  this  guide  for  my  ac- 
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tions,  I  believe  I  can  be  a  more  effective 
legislator  and  represent  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  people.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues may  compare  these  results  with 
their  own  constituents,  let  me  give  a 
description  of  the  more  than  10,000  re- 
spondents: 

As  indicated  by  the  computer,  more 
men,  52  percent,  responded  than  women, 
48  percent;  more  Democrats,  36  percent, 
than  Republicans,  31  percent;  more  con- 
servatives responded,  13  percent  than 
liberals,  7  percent.  In  addition  more  col- 
lege graduates  responded,  57  percent, 
than  did  high  school  graduates,  39  per- 
cent. Although  the  age  levels  of  toe 
respondents  were  somewhat  evenly  di- 
vided, 60  percent  were  over  40  years  of 
age.  Altoough  no  fine  lines  can  be  drawn 
with  regard  to  political  aflaiiations  and 
age,  it  can  be  seen  toat  the  concern  for 
the  community  and  the  Nation  cuts 
across  the  differences  inherent  in  any 
community  and  peoples. 

I  think  it  pertinent  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  questions  enumerated  tous  far 
were  merely  highlights  in  the  question- 
naire which  circulated.  When  pressed 
upon  budget  spending,  55  percent  of 
toose  polled  felt  that  defense  spending 
should  be  cut,  while  52  percent  felt  that 
toe  present  welfare  program  of  categori- 
cal assistance  should  be  cut  back.  An  in- 
crease in  spending  for  housing  programs, 
56  percent,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  law 
enforcement  funds,  61  percent,  and  funds 
for  education  and  manpower  spending, 
55  percent,  met  wito  approval  of  toe  ma- 
jority of  toose  responding.  As  regarding 
toe  situation  in  toe  Middle  East,  half  of 
toose  answering  the  questionnaire  felt 
toat  neutrality  should  be  maintained  and 
more  toan  half.  59  percent,  advocated 
witodrawing  immediately  and  unilater- 
ally from  Vietnam. 

Periodically,  it  has  been  my  practice 
to  poll  constituents  to  get  toeir  feelings 
about  the  major  issues  of  toe  day  and 
about  pending  legislative  matters.  This  is 
what  democracy  is  all  about.  I  shall  re- 
gard these  results  as  an  invaluable  guide 
for  forthcoming  legislation,  and  in  clos- 
ing would  urge  my  colleagues  to  under- 
take similar  polls  so  toat  toe  benefits 
which  may  be  reaped  from  toem  be  not 
confined  to  any  small  segment  in  our 
society. 

There  are  more  issues  and  more  re- 
sponses to  my  questionnaire,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  your  time  in  repeating 
all  of  toem.  Wito  your  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  simply  include  them  in 
toe  Record  following  these  comments: 
Responses  to  quest iomiaire 

OTHER    QUESTIONS 

I  In  percent) 
Reduction  of  penalties  for  use  of  marihuana 
to  a  misdemeanor : 

Yes 48 

No 46 

Maintain    present    penalty — a    felony    like 
heroin : 

Yes 40 

No  — 47 

Keeping  the  present  lottery  system: 

Yes 44 

No sa 
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Reaponsea  to  questionnaire — Continued 

Ajiopt  administration  proposal  for  aji  all- 
Tolvintary  army: 

Tea - 47 

No 30 

Establish  a  national  service  alternative,  like 
VISTA: 

Yes 35 

No —  30 

Undecided 25 

Authorize  police  to  enter  without  knocking: 

Yes 40 

No  - 46 

Enact  tighter  money  policies: 

Yes 44 

No 31 

Undecided 16 

Stop  development  of  supersonic  transports: 

Yes 42 

No - 41 

Undecided 13 

Male -  52 

Female 47 

Republican 31 

Democrat 36 

Liberal 7 

Conservative  13 

RESmENCE 

Self-owned 47 

Rental -  46 

Cooperative  6 

EDUCATION 

High  school 39 

CoUege 37 

Graduate  school 20 

AGE 

15  to  19 2 

20  to  29 - 20 

30  to  39 — 15 

40  to  49— - 22 

50  to  59 22 

60  and  up 16 

BUDGET    KXPENDITUBES 

Defense : 

Increase   13 

Decrease 65 

Remain  the  same 29 

Income  security/public  assistance: 

Increase 22 

Decrease 42 

Remain  the  same 32 

Education/manpower  training: 

Increase 56 

Decrease 15 

Remain  the  same 27 

Space: 

Increase 15 

Decrease 37 

Remain  the  same 45 

General  government/law  enforcement: 

Increase    61 

Decrease    4 

Remain  the  same 32 

rAVOR 
[In  percent] 

Provide  Jets  and  other  arms  to  Israel 60 

Grant  economic  assistance  to  Israel 56 

Put  armed  guards  In  all  passenger  air- 
planes to  prevent  hijackings 73 

Continue  phased  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam and  Vletnamlzatlon 67 

Negotiate  a  settlement  In  Vietnam 67 

Congressional  approval  before  President 
commits  American  troops  to  combat 

on  foreign  soil 64 

Establishment  of  cons\imer  courts 70 
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Enactment  of  harsher  penalties  for 
crimes 68 

Permit  preventive  detention  of  criminal 
suspects 81 

Cut  in  Federal  spending 67 

Setting  wage-price  controls 62 

Provide  more  tax  incentives  for  industry 

to  rid  pollution 71 

Adopt  the  President's  proposed  guaran- 
teed annual  wage  with  work  Incen- 
tives       68 

Cut  back  present  system  of  categorical 

assistance 52 

Federal  Government  turning  back  to  the 
States  a  percentage  of  the  Federal 
taxes  to  be  used  as  the  State  sees  fit..     68 

DO    NOT    FAVOR 

Maintaining  strict  neutrality  in  Middle 
East 50 

Withdrawing  Immediately  and  unilat- 
erally from  Vietnam 59 

Renew  the  tax  surcharge 62 

Replace  corporate  tax  with  a  national 
sales  tax 65 
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RUSSIA'S  TECHNOLOGICAL  GAP 
WIDENING 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  our 
concern  for  keeping  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  national  defense,  I  believe  we 
should  also  take  note  of  the  serious  short- 
ages and  deficiencies  within  that  country 
today. 

In  virtually  every  domestic  and  indus- 
trial field,  So\-iet  technology  is  increas- 
ingly removed  from  the  more  rapid  pace 
of  the  developed  nations  of  the  world. 
Witii  its  paranoid  fear  of  technological 
secrets  from  the  weapon  and  space  in- 
dustries being  leaked  to  the  Western 
World,  the  Russians  have  theoretically 
cut  off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces. 
Information  that  could  benefit  domestic 
industry  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  withheld 
by  the  military  and  space  scientific  es- 
tablishments. The  resultant  lag  in  prog- 
ress denies  the  Russian  people  the  ad- 
vances a  more  reasonable  government 
would  surely  seek  to  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John  Domberg  of 
Newsweek  Service,  published  an  article 
in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  recently 
which  discussed  the  Soviet  technology 
gap.  I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  today  with  the  belief  that  they 
will  find  it  an  important  measure  of  So- 
viet concern  for  the  Russian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Domberg's  article 
follows: 

Russia's  Technological  Gap  Widening 
(By  John  Dornberg) 

After  decades  of  boastful  predictions  about 
the  inevitability  of  Russian  industrial  and 
economic  dominance,  the  Soviet  Union  today 
is  faced  with  an  alarming  and  potentially 
devastating  embarrassment:  a  technological 
gap  in  relation  to  most  of  the  world's  ad- 
vanced nations. 

Russian  officials  may  brag  about  taking 
second  place  to  no  country  in  terms  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  but  in  terms  of  Just  about 
everything  else  technological,  the  Soviets 
take  second  place  to  almost  every  industrial- 
ized country. 


Even  more  disturbing  to  Soviet  techno- 
crats,  the  gap  is  not  only  not  being  closed 
it  Is  widening  with  gathering  momentum     ' 

In  the  field  of  nuclear -generated  electrical 
power,  for  Instance,  Russia  two  years  ago 
produced  11  percent  of  the  world's  total  By 
1977,  that  percentage  Is  expected  to  drop  to 
about  4,  or  roughly  the  same  amount  Sweden 
will  be  producing. 

But  the  evidence  of  the  gap  Is  not  visible 
merely  in  complex  terms  like  megawatts.  It 
is  obvious  In  almost  every  area  of  the  Soviet 
economy. 

In  computer  science,  for  instance,  the  na- 
tion that  sent  the  first  man  into  space  Is  still 
shockingly  primitive.  It  U  a  safe  guess  that 
In  all  of  Russia  there  are  only  about  5000 
working  computers — nearly  all  of  the  old 
"second-generation"  capability — while  the 
U.S.  has  well  above  50,000  newer,  more  versa- 
tile machines. 

The  computer  gap  alone,  according  to  So- 
viet physicist  Andrei  Sakharov,  the  father 
of  the  Russian  hydrogen  bomb,  "U  so  wide 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  measure  it.  We  sim- 
ply live  In  another  epoch." 

In  other  fields,  Russia  might  be  better  off 
living  in  another  epoch.  Communist  leaders 
claim  proudly  they  are  building  630  miles  of 
new  railroad  line  every  year.  What  they  ne- 
glect to  mention  is  that  in  the  42  years  of 
Czarlst  rule  preceding  the  1917  revolution, 
new  tracks  were  laid  at  a  rate  of  927  miles  a 
year. 

Under  the  Soviet  political  system,  average 
citizens  are  kept  In  the  dark  about  the  na- 
tion's economic  and  industrial  output,  but 
they  have  only  to  step  outside  their  doors 
to  see  that  progress  hasn't  come  along  as 
fast  as  predicted. 

There  are  only  283,000  miles  of  surfaced 
roads  In  the  entire  country — or  less  than  a 
tenth  of  the  pavement  covering  the  small 
U.S. — and  the  lack  has  a  direct  Impact  on 
the  general  economy.  Trucks  (of  which  there 
are  precious  few)  can  average  no  better  than 
18  miles  an  hour  on  Soviet  roads.  The  Dally 
Sovletekaya  Rossla  has  estimated  that  the 
annual  loss  due  to  poor  urban  roads  alone 
costs  500,000  rubles — in  delays,  damage  to 
vehicles  and  increased  fuel  consumption. 

Factories,  shops,  construction  sites  and 
laboratories  must  wait  weeks  or  months  for 
supplies — which  costs  the  economy  hundreds 
of  millions  of  rubles  In  lost  production.  And 
when  a  truck  or  a  tractor  breaks  down,  re- 
placement parts  are  so  scarce  that  It  Is  easier 
to  cannibalize  the  remains  for  another  ve- 
hicle. 

"Anything  that  cant  be  assembled  or  re- 
paired by  bfinglng  on  It  with  a  hammer," 
says  one  Western  economist,  "Is  Just  left  out- 
side to  rust." 

Finally,  In  terms  of  consumer  goods,  Rus- 
sia is  almost  a  backward  nation.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  Russia  has  only  half  as  many 
television  sets,  a  quarter  as  many  telephones, 
and  a  fortieth  as  many  automobiles  as  the 
six  countries  of  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

Considering  Russia's  raw  potential,  it 
would  be  logical  to  assume  that  once  a  gap 
was  admitted,  the  Soviet  government  would 
make  massive  plans  to  Increase  productivity. 
Instead.  It  Is  behaving  exactly  like  a  young 
emerging  nation — selling  natural  resources 
and  raw  materials  in  return  for  technological 
know-how. 

French,  German.  Italian,  British,  Swedish 
and  Finnish  companies  have  been  brought  In 
to  build  automobile  plants,  fiber  and  plastic 
factories,  paper  mills,  computers,  food  proc- 
essors and  machine  tools.  Even  the  vaunted 
Russian  merchant  and  fishing  fleets — among 
the  world's  largest — couldn't  exist  without 
ships  made  by  Poles,  Finns,  French  and  East 
Germans. 

The  reason  for  the  technological  gap  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  Soviet  political  ays- 
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tern,  which  has  fathered  a  stunningly  Inept 
bureaucracy,  established  priorities  based  on 
nothing  but  gross  quotas  and  Insisted  on 
absolute  secrecy  about  nearly  every  develop- 
ment. 

Theoretically,  administrative  secrecy  is  In- 
tended to  conceal  military  developments 
from  foreigners.  But  It  Is  so  thorough  that 
the  average  Soviet  industrialist  is  often  less 
well  Informed  than  a  foreign  embassy  staff. 

Consequently,  discoveries  and  develop- 
ments which  benefit  the  military  or  space 
programs  are  almost  never  reapplied  to  do- 
mestic industry.  Such  discoveries  virtually 
have  to  be  re-made  before  they  can  benefit 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  so  applications  of 
military  breakthroughs  take  between  six  and 
eight  years  to  be  applied  domestically. 

By  contrast,  the  U.S.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  has  a  service 
which  will  provide  any  applicant  with  In- 
stantaneous computerized  retrieval  of  any  of 
more  than  200,0(X)  recent  developments  in  the 
space  field. 

The  technological  gap  may  appeal  to  some 
American  chauvinists,  but  many  more 
thoughtful  U.S.  officials  are  deeply  worried 
lest  it  get  too  much  wider. 

"It's  great  to  crow  about  how  great  we  are 
and  how  backward  they  are."  says  one  Krem- 
Unologlst.  "But  in  the  long  run.  a  hefty  in- 
crease in  the  Soviet  standard  of  living  Is  a 
lot  better  deterrent  to  war  than  all  our 
ABMs." 


RURAL  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM— AN   AFTERTHOUGHT 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  wait- 
ing for  2  years  for  the  President  to  im- 
plement constructive  rural  development 
programs,  we  have  finally  heard  from 
him.  However,  I  fear  that  the  adminis- 
tration's rural  community  development 
program  was  an  afterthought — an  after- 
thought forced   upon  him   after  rural 
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America  recognized  that  they  had  been 
taken  for  granted  and  consequently  gave 
his  administration  a  vote  of  "no  con- 
fidence" last  November. 

The  President's  proposals  consist  of 
what  he  terms  "new"  funds  for  the  fu- 
ture. What  rural  America  has  needed 
is  not  promises  of  "new"  moneys  at  some 
later  date,  promises  premised  on  the  pos- 
sible enactment  of  revenue  sharing,  but 
release  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  he  has  frozen,  and  signing  of  the 
bills  he  has  vetoed.  During  the  last  2 
years,  he  has  slashed  out  the  heartland 
of  rural  America's  budget  by — 

PYeezing  $56  million  of  the  $100  mil- 
lion Congress  appropriated  for  rural  wa- 
ter and  sewer  grants; 

Freezing  $68  million  of  the  $98  million 
Congress  appropriated  for  rural  water 
and  sewer  loans; 

Cutting  the  502  Rural  Housing  Insured 
Loan  program  from  $1.4  billion  to  $946 
million — and  only  restoring  the  funds 
after  strong  congressional  pressure  was 
applied; 

Cutting  the  REAP  agricultural  con- 
servation program  by  $44.5  million,  al- 
most a  quarter  of  the  $195.5  million  ap- 
propriated by  Congress; 

Vetoing  the  $18  billion  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970; 

Vetoing  the  $4.42  billion  Education  Act 
of  1970; 

Vetoing  the  $2.79  billion  Hill-Burton 
hospital  construction  program; 

Cutting  out  the  school  milk  program; 
and 

Vetoing  the  family  medical  practice 
bUl. 

This  money — much  better  than  any 
promised  funds — could  have  helped  the 
7,300  rural  communities  that,  over  the 
past  3  years,  had  their  loan  and  grant 
applications  returned  because  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  could  not  assist 
them  in  the  immediate  future  because  of 
lack  of  funds.  This  new-found  money 
could  still  help  fimd  some  of  the  129 
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pending  applications,  totaling  $31  mil- 
lion in  loans  and  $6  million  in  grants,  for 
sewer  and  water  systems  in  my  own  State 
of  Iowa. 

The  problems  of  rural  development  are 
now,  not  tomorrow.  If  the  President  has 
new-found  money,  he  should  release  ex- 
isting rural  development  funds  and  stop 
tantalizing  rural  America  with  the  prom- 
ises of  new  funds  as  a  basis  for  politi- 
cally sugar-coating  the  concept  of  reve- 
nue sharing. 

The  President's  package  of  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  with  capital  letters 
is  only  a  portion  of  what  is  needed  for 
sustained,  substantial  rural  commimity 
development.  Funds  for  Gtovemment 
programs,  whether  through  grants  or 
revenue  sharing,  can  never  take  the  place 
of  a  sound  agriculture  program,  adequate 
housing  and  employment,  and  ample 
business  development.  And  it  is  in  these 
latter  areas  that  the  last  2  years'  policies 
have  been  most  disastrous. 

The  administration  became  the  first 
since  World  War  II  not  to  send  Congress 
a  farm  message.  Last  year  it  opposed  a 
farm  bill  supi>orted  by  all  major  farm 
organizations.  And  this  year,  seeing  that 
parity  had  dropped  to  its  lowest  level 
since  the  Depression,  achieved  "prosper- 
ity" by  changing  the  way  you  compute 
parity  so  that  the  country  can  now  be 
told  that  parity  stands  at  a  healthy  91 
percent  when  it  is  really  only  68  percent. 

More  hocus-pocus.  When  Iowa's  unem- 
ployment is  the  worst  in  13  years,  when 
rural  education  and  medicsil  assistance 
lag  far  behind  national  norms,  when 
fanners  must  struggle  from  one  crisis  to 
the  next,  we  do  not  need  new  mathemati- 
cal models  for  parity  nor  sleight-of-hand 
with  rural  development  funds.  What  we 
do  need  is  the  release  of  funds  that  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  to  provide  rural 
Americans  their  fair  ^lare  of  assistance 
and  to  begin  at  once  the  imperative  task 
of  revitalizing  rural  America. 

I  include  the  following  tables: 


IOWA— WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  APPLICATIONS  ON  HAND.  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION,  FEB.  22,  1971 


Name  of  applicant 


County 


Type  of  project 


Funds 


Loan       Grant 


First  Congressional  District: 

Ubertyville JeHerson Water.., 

Hillsboro Henry do.. 

Milton Van  Buren Sewer... 

*ejt  Point Lee Water... 

Letts Louisa Sewer... 

Psrnell jowa do. 

Libertvville Jefferson do. 

Nichols Muscatine do.. 

Birmingham Van  Buren do.. 

Columbia  City Louisa do.. 

Bonaparte Van  Buren '..'. del 

North  Liberty Johnson Water... 

west  Liberty Muscatine do.. 

u,  ,P° do Sewer... 

jellman Washington do.. 

,  Buff'io Scott Water... 

Second  Congressional  District: 

j^'dena Fayette Sewer.. 

Goose  Lake Clinton do. 

Prairieburg Linn do. 

J"'?" Buchanan do. 

St.  Olaf Clayton do.. 

5"«ley Delaware do.. 

*"«>," Buchanan Water... 

StJiley-,- do Sewer.. 

Dypwill* Dubuque Water... 

r°'\'"" Clinton Sewer.. 

Tliird  Congressional  District; 

Marble  Rock Floyd do 

Coulter Franklin .do. 

^3un Chickasaw do.. 

S*?,""'" Grundy do.. 

"»"'nd ao do.. 

l^"^ Bremer do.. 

''"Wti Howard do.. 


JlOO, 000 

90,000 

220, 000 

200,000 

191,000 

80,000 

103,000 

99.000 

30,000 

110.000 

180, 003 

120,000 

100,000 

165,000 

220,000 

260,000 

101, 000 

58,000 

75.000 

76,000 

100.000 

100,000 

60.000 

80,000 

390.000 

278.000 

170, 000 
90, 000 
70,000 
83,000 

105,000 
75,400 
90,000 


$22,000 
56,000 
120,000 
125, 000 
30,000 
65.800 
70,000 

'65,"  656 
90,000 
60,000 


100, 000 

A6,800 
30,000 
25,000 
25,000 
75,000 
55.000 

'76,"666 
120,' 666 

39,000 
55,000 
30,000 
49, 600 
55,000 
42. 300 
70,000 


Name  of  applicant 


County 


Type  of  project 


Funds 


loan       Grant 


Leiand Winnebago Water.. . 

Rake Winnebago Water... 

Plymouth Cerro  Gordo do.. 

Ventura do do.. 

Woolstock Wright Sewer... 

Garner Hancock Water... 

Raymond Black  Hawk Sewer... 

Geneva Franklin do.. 

Rudd Floyd ...do.. 

Fourth  Congressional  District: 

Deep  River Poweshiek Water... 

Drakesvllle Davis do.. 

Numa Appanoose.. do.. 

Williamson Lucas. do.. 

Van  Wert Decatur Sewer... 

Clutier Tama do. 

Van  Wert Decatur Water.. 

Promise  City Wayne do.. 

Lineville .do Sewer... 

Seymour do do.. 

Melrose Monroe Water... 

Afton. Union do.. 

Walford Benton Sewer.. 

Woodburn ClarVe Water... 

Hartford Warren Sewer... 

OIlie Keokuk do.. 

Otiey  Public  Utilities Marion Water... 

Elberton Tama Sewer.. 

Hamilton Marion Water... 

Derby Lucas do., 

OecaturCity Decatur do.. 

Dallas Marion do.. 

Kelleronton.. Ringgold Sawer.. 

Agency  City Wapello do.. 

Urbana Benton do.. 

Blakesburg Wapello do.. 


$60,000 
140,000 
170,000 
160.000 
120,000 
365,000 
240,000 
94,000 
234,000 

100,000 

28,000 

80,000 

55.000 

90,000 

130,000 

90,000 

95,000 

150,000 

200,000 

70,000 

200,000 

90,000 

140,000 

140,000 

100,000 

90,000 

110,000 

47,000 

66,000 

100,000 

130,000 

90.000 

112,000 

180,000 

130,000 


$45,000 

32.000 

100,000 

'80,' 666 


160,000 
60,000 
100.000 


10.000 
70,000 
35,000 
55,000 
94.000 
78,000 
55,000 
114,000 
65,000 
50,000 
50,000 
45,000 
40,000 
60,000 
80,000 
70,000 
95.000 
28,000 
27,000 
50,000 
60,000 
30,000 
70,000 
80,000 
95.000 
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IOWA— WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  APPLICATIONS  ON  HAND.  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION,  FEB.  22,  1971 -Continued 


Name  of  applicant 


County 


Type  of  project 


Funds 


Loan       Grant 


Fourth  Congressional  District— Continued 


Kent 

Exline 

Killdutf  Development  Corp 

Davis  City 

Grand  River 

Monroe    County    Rural    Water 
Association. 

Wayne  County  Rural  Water  As- 
sociation. 

Appanoose   County    Water  As- 
sociation. 

Town  and  county  water  district- 
Lucas  County  Rural  Water    As- 
sociation. 
Fifth  Congressional  District: 

Callender 

Vincent 

McCallsburg 

Dayton 

Clarke 

Harcourt 

Barnum 

Gilbert 

Moingona 

Sixth  Congressional  District: 

Paton 

Roel<  Rapid* 

Mallard 

Brunsville 

Oto 

WallingtonJ 

Archer 

OI(Oboji 

Rural  Water  System  No.  2 


Union 

Appanoose. 

Jasper 

Decatur 

do. 


Water... 

do.. 

.do. 


Monroe 

Wayne 

Appanoose. 


Ringgold. 
Lucas  ... 


Sewer. 
Water.. 
do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Webster.. 
...do.. 

Story 

Webster. 
do.. 


Sewer.. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

Story... 
Boone.. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do. 

Water.. 
do. 


Greene 

Lyon 

PiloAlto 

Plymouth 

Woodbury 

Emmet 

O'Brien 

DJcklnson 

Lyon  and  Sioux. 


Sewer.. 
Water.. 
Sewer.. 
Water.. 
Sewer., 
.do. 


Water. 

do. 

do. 


J50.  000 
90.  000 
50,000 

144,000 
75,  000 

500.000 

1,800,000 

950,000 

300,000 
1,500,000 


130,000 
96,000 

110,000 
40,000 
70,000 

138.000 
76,000 

240,000 
30.000 

170,000 
100.000 
190,000 
45,000 
89,000 
87.000 
26,000 
150.000 
1,260.000 


$30,  000 
70,000 
40,000 
96.000 
75.000 


60, 000 
72,000 
50.000 
20,000 
45, 000 
92.000 
50,000 
50,000 
30,000 

70,000 

'96,060 

'56,'666 
54,000 


Name  of  applicant 


County 


Type  of  project 


Funds 


Loan       Grant 


Wesley Kossuth Sewer 170,000 

Cherokee  County  Rural  Water     Clierokeo Water 1,330,000 

System  No.  1. 

Fostoria Clay Sewer J110,000 

Salix...   Woodburg do 110,000 

Osceola  County  Rural  Water        Osceola Water : 2,250,000. 

Association. 

Fenton Kossuth Sewer 117.000 

Calumet O'Brien do 55.000 

Smithland Woodbury do 110,000 

Seventh  Congressional  District: 

Shambaugh Page Water 60.000 

Yorktown do do 50,000 

Pacific  Junction Mills do 100,000 

St.  Charles Madison Sewer 119,06o 

Kirkman Shelby Water 50.000 

Conway Taylor do 40.000 

Bridgewater Adair Sewer 100,o6o 

Kimballton Audmubon do 83.000 

Pisgah Harrison do 140,000 

Adair  County  Water  Corp Adair Water 4,600,000 

Tennant Shelby... do 24,000 

Do. do Sewer 51,906 

Braddyville Page do 61,000 

Halbur Carroll do 115,000 

Arcadia do do 127,000 

Portsmouth Shelty do 55,000 

Knierim Calhoun Water 50.000 

Minburn Dallas do 10.000 

Twin  Lakes  Utilities  and             Calhoun Water  &  350.000 

Pollution  ControL  sewer. 

Blencoe Monona Water 40.000 

Bayard Guthrie Sewer 320.000 

Imogene Fremont Water 40,000 

DeSoto Dallas do 100,000 

Dexter do do 20.0000 

West  Central  Rural  Water           Carroll.  Crawford  &    do 1,800,000. 

Association.                              Shelby.  ^^ 


85,000 


$70,000 
70,000 


77,000 
28,000 
80.000 

49.000 
25.000 
60.000 
51,000 
20.000 
28,000 
70,000 
37,900 
40,000 

26,' 666 

20,000 
30,000 
10.000 
60.000 
26,000 
40,000 

256,'66o 


140,000 
40,000 

'56,666 


Loans 


Grants 


1st 

J2.268.000 

$803, 800 

2d 

1.318,000 

446.800 

3d 

2,266.400 

917,900 

4th 

9,172,000 

1.817.000 

5th 

990.000 

469.000 

6th 

6,369,000 

680,000 

7th 

8.685,900 

1,066,900 

Total 

31.069,300 

6,201.400 

HUSBAND  SERVES— WIFE  BACKS 
HIM  UP 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OP   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
a  letter  today  from  a  young  wife  of  a 
serviceman  from  the  town  of  Portal,  Ga., 
who  Is  serving  his  country  in  Vietnam. 

This  19-year-old  Army  wife  has  writ- 
ten me  of  her  intense  attitudes  and  feel- 
ings as  to  what  her  husband's  Vietnam 
tour  of  duty  and  of  what  her  country 
means  to  them  and  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed. So  impressed,  in  fact,  that  1 
want  my  colleagues  to  share  in  this  truly 
warm  and  meaningful  expression  of 
patriotic  pride  and  love  of  country  that 
Mrs.  Richard  Jones  reveals  in  her  mov- 
ing letter: 

Portal.  Ga.. 
March  6. 1971. 
Hon.  G.  Elliott  Hagan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washinpton,  D.C. 

Sir  :  My  husband  Is  one  of  the  many  young 
soldiers  In  Viet  Nam. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  views  en  the 
war  In  Viet  Nam. 

I  dont  enjoy  living  without  my  husband. 
My  9  month  daughter  probably  cant  un- 
derstand who  I'm  talking  about  when  I 
mention  her  daddy.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I 


am  still  not  against  the  war.  I  believe  in 
America.  She's  a  great  country.  It's  up  to 
us  to  keep  her  strong.  My  husband  is  doing 
his  share,  and  I  feel  I'm  doing  mine.  The 
women  of  America  have  an  obligation  to 
their  country,  too.  We'd  be  poor  help  on  a 
fighting  front,  but  we've  got  a  job  to  do  at 
home.  And  that  is  keep  the  home  sacred  and 
safe.  We  have  to  fill  our  men's  shoes,  not 
run  them  over. 

I  wish  there  was  another  way  to  obtain 
peace  in  this  world,  but  apparently,  there's 
not.  Therefore,  I  say  the  war  is  not  all  wrong. 
If  it  were,  God  would  see  fit  to  stop  it. 

We  get  aggravated  because  it  seems  things 
don't  move  fast  enough.  I  for  one,  would 
like  to  express  a  vote  of  confidence  in  our 
lawmakers.  Good  or  bad,  we  elected  them — 
now  we  should  trust  them  to  know  what 
they're  doing  Is  best  for  all  concerned. 

My  vote  is:  If  we  can't  bring  our  boys 
home  to  a  coiuitry  where  they  won't  have  to 
fight  from  their  own  cloors  within  a  year 
or  two — keep  them  as  safe  as  we  can  while 
they  protect  the  land  they  obviously  love. 

Please,  if  you  think  my  thoughts  will  help 
any — pass  them  to  anyone  who'll  listen.  By 
the  way,  I'm  19  yrs.  old.  My  husband  Isn't 
quite  21  yet  and  he's  very  proud  of  the  job 
he's  doing.  He  was  drafted,  but  he  believes 
in  his  country  enough  to  give  his  life  if  nec- 
essary. I  pray  to  God  that  will  never  happen, 
but  if  it  should,  I  hope  He  will  give  me  the 
strength  to  carry  on  and  make  some  sacrifice 
for  my  country  to  match  that  of  my  husband. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Richard  Jones. 


SEEKS  TO  AMEND  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  LAW 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  Joining  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  amend 


the  social  security  law  so  that  women 
with  30  years  of  coverage  could  retire 
at  62  years  of  age  with  full  benefits.  Un- 
der the  present  law  women  who  retire 
at  the  age  of  62  are  eligible  to  receive 
only  80  percent  of  their  retirement 
benefits. 

Women  may  start  getting  benefits  at 
age  60,  but  full  benefits  are  not  paid  until 
age  65.  Women  who  start  getting  benefits 
between  ages  62  and  65.  however,  receive 
progressively  larger  amounts. 

Up  to  now  we  have  provided  full  old- 
age  benefits  to  widows  only.  I  believe  that 
the  woman  who  has  worked  most  of  her 
life,  also,  should  be  entitled  to  full  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  present  provi- 
sions for  i>aying  benefits  to  women  work- 
ers were  proposed  in  this  House  In  1955, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  rec- 
ommended, and  the  House  adopted  a 
provision  which  would  have  paid  full  re- 
tirement benefits  to  women  at  age  65.  It 
was  the  Senate  that  proposed  paying  re- 
duced benefits.  And,  under  the  prevailing 
conditions,  the  House  yielded  to  the 
Senate. 

The  1956  provision  was  a  compromise 
dictated  by  financial  considerations. 

The  change  we  are  proposing  is  a  com- 
promise, too.  It  is  directed  at  those 
women  who  have  worked  the  most  and 
who  have  paid  the  most. 

At  the  present  time  it  would  benefit 
relatively  few  women  because  social  se- 
curity coverage  started  only  in  1937;  no 
more  than  34  years  of  coverage  is  pos- 
sible. Moreover,  the  coverage  of  the  origi- 
nal program  was  limited  and  major  ex- 
pansions were  not  effective  imtU  1950  and 
1954.  Thus,  the  full  effect  of  my  pro- 
posal would  not  come  for  another  10 
years,  or  so. 

It  would  seem  that  the  very  financial 
considerations  which  in  1916  led  to  the 
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payment  of  reduced  benefits  at  age  62 
would  in  1971  be  considerations  in  favor 
of  my  proposal.  Adoption  of  the  proposal 
would  have  little  efifect  on  the  cost  of  the 
program,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
provide  significant  benefits  to  those  who 
could  qualify  for  the  higher  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

This  proposal  has  been  with  us  too 
long.  It  should  have  been  enacted  some- 
time ago,  but  having  been  before  the 
Congress  for  some  *ime,  It  is  gathering 
additional  supporters.  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress it  had  about  100  cosponsors  and 
there  are,  of  course,  many  other  Members 
who  would  support  the  measure.  With 
support  like  this,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which  Is 
now  considering  H.R.  1,  this  year's  social 
security  amendments,  would  see  its  way 
to  report  a  bill  containing  the  substance 
of  our  proposal  so  that  full  retirement 
benefits  can  be  paid  at  age  62  to  women 
who  have  spent  most  of  their  lives  work- 
ing and  paying  social  security  taxes. 


JANE  TOMCZAK  ON  THE  ISSUE  OP 
THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
more  controversial  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress than  the  SST.  My  mail  has  been 
very  heavy  on  this  subject  euad  is  about 
evenly  divided.  I  am  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  every  argument,  pro  and 
con. 

I  was  most  f  ortimate  to  have  Miss  Jane 
Tomczak  on  my  staff  for  2  weeks  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Washington  Work- 
shop Poimdation.  Jane  is  a  senior  at 
Mount  St.  Joseph  Academy  in  Buffalo 
and  chose  to  do  research  on  the  SST 
while  working  in  my  ofiBce. 

Jane  completed  a  research  report 
for  which  Mount  Vernon  College  has 
awarded  three  academic  credits.  Jane 
was  an  outstanding  intern  and  I  include 
her  paper  at  this  point.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  it  is  critical  to  evaluate  the 
views  of  our  yoimg  people  and  com- 
mend her  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

The  Issue  of  the  Supersonic  Transport 
(By  Jane  Tomczak) 

In  the  next  twenty  years,  the  volume  of 
commercial  air  traffic  can  be  expected  to  be 
multiplied  by  a  factor  of  six.  This  will  be  the 
result  of  an  Increase  in  population,  business 
activity,  personal  Income,  and  leisure  time. 
The  SST  is  the  logical  and  Inevitable  step 
forward  to  meet  these  growing  demands.  In- 
ternationally, airlines  are  already  shopping 
around  for  and  looking  over  the  foreign  SST's 
now  In  existence.  Presently.  United  States 
airlines  have  placed  38  reservations  for  de- 
livery of  Concordes  while  non-United  States 
airlines  have  placed  36  for  this  Anglo-French 
model  of  the  SST.  totalling  74.»  Several  air- 
lines are  also  interested  In  the  Russian  TU- 
144.  Thus,  if  the  United  States  does  not  build 
an  SST,  foreign  ones  will  be  purchased.  The 
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age  of  supersonic  travel  is  undoubtedly  upon 
us  now.  The  question  is  now  not  whether 
the  SST  Is  to  be,  but  which  one  Is  to  be 
fiown. 

The  SST  is  needed  to  preserve  United 
States  leadership  in  aviation.  It  is  important 
to  be  certain,  as  indicated  by  the  President's 
Ad  Hoc  SST  Committee,  that  prestige  Is 
not  an  issue.  In  order  to  bav3  other  pro- 
grams— human  resource  programs — the 
United  States  must  also  have  programs  which 
generate  revenue  and  keep  up  the  balance  of 
trade.  Civilian  aircraft  represent  one  of  the 
major  exports  of  our  country.  In  1969.  It 
accounted  for  (2.2  billion  in  foreign  trade 
sales.  In  the  years  1964-1969,  our  favorable 
balance  of  trade  has  dropped  almost  90%,' 
and  without  our  3  bUUon  dollars  aircraft 
sales,  the  United  States'  balance  of  trade 
would  have  been  a  critically  negative  figure 
by  over  1  billion  dollars.  Aircraft  also  had 
the  highest  ratio  of  exports  to  imports:  10:1.* 
The  United  States  now  has  84%  of  the  free 
world  aircraft  market,  but  this  will  not  neces- 
sarUy  remain  true  without  the  SST.  Airlines 
require  a  variety  of  different  crafts  for  their 
different  routes  and  tend  to  purchase  an 
entire  line  of  aircraft  to  save  on  training 
and  maintenance  costs,  obtained  when  sin- 
gle-source buying  is  done.'  Thus,  the  absence 
of  the  SST  in  the  American  line  would  shift 
our  existing  subsonic  sales  to  the  European 
industry,  harm;  possibly  negate  our  balance 
of  trade,  and  deplenish  our  funds  for  do- 
mestic use  and  internal  economy.  The  esti- 
mated total  damage  to  the  balance  of  trade 
by  1990  would  be  at  least  17  biUion  dollars 
to  22  billion  dollars.'  More  than  600,000  per- 
sons are  now  employed  In  the  Industry,  many 
of  whom  would  become  jobless. 

If  the  SST  program  Is  successfxUly  carried 
out,  the  United  States  can  expect  to  gain 
nearly  $20  blUlon  of  the  anticipated  $25 
billion  world  market  through  1990.'>  The 
entire  government  investment  of  $1.3  billion 
required  for  prototype  development  will  be 
returned  by  the  time  300  aircraft  are  sold 
out  of  an  expected  market  for  500.'  The  po- 
tential return  to  the  United  States  Treasury 
if  500  SSTs  are  sold  is  1  billion  dollars  more 
than  the  total  original  Investment.  Includ- 
ing the  generated  federal,  state,  and  local 
taxes,  the  return  is  potentially  five  and  a 
half  times  greater  than  the  government's 
expenditure.'  At  prototype  development  peak 
in  1971.  20,000  jobs  wUl  have  been  generated, 
50%  of  them  under  subcontractors,  scattered 
throughout  46  states.  Employment  in  the 
production  phase  will  number  approximately 
50,000  direct  employees  and  an  additional 
100.000  in  allied  services.* 

Financing  the  SST  program  of  the  United 
States  requires  funds  which  are  not  currently 
available  to  manufacturers  on  any  reason- 
able basis  because  of  the  $1.5  bilUon  cost 
throughout  the  development  of  a  prototjrpe. 
This  is  more  than  the  total  worth  of  the 
Boeing  Company.  In  addition,  private  lend- 
ers would  not  wait  eight  or  ten  years  for  re- 
payment except  with  very  high  interest  rates 
wliich  would  Increase  the  cost  of  SST.  So, 
no  manufacturer  could  finance  the  SST  de- 
velopment through  normal  commercial  chan- 
nels because  of  the  financial  resources  re- 
quired, the  long  development  time  required, 
and  the  absence  of  a  prototype  aircraft  by 
which  the  production  risk  can  be  evaluated." 
The  government  has  always  aided  the  aero- 
nautical developments  through  military  pro- 
grams, regulatory  actions,  and  airports  and 
airway  facilities.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment has  already  invested  864  million  dollars 
in  the  SST  prototype  development." 

The  United  States  2707-300  SET  will  be 
superior  to  the  Russian  TU-144  and  the 
Anglo-French  Concorde.  It  is  made  of  tita- 
nium, rather  than  alimilnum.  eliminating 
metal  fatigue  danger  anticipated.  It  is  larger, 
carries  more  passengers,  travels  at  a  higher 
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speed  and  greater  altitude,  and  has  a  shorter 
takeoff  distance.  Also,  unlike  the  makers  of 
the  TU-144  and  the  Concorde,  the  GE  and 
Boeing  companies  have  taken  Into  account 
the  various  environmental  concerns  from  the 
start  in  designing  the  SST. 

The  SST  would  be  the  only  aircraft  pro- 
gram to  have  a  noise  limitation  written  Into 
its  contract.  The  SST  is  smoke-free;  its  power 
enables  It  to  climb  away  fast,  taking  its  noise 
with  It,  up  and  away  from  the  community; 
it  will  be  compatible  with  today's  airports 
fitted  for  many  present,  subsonic  jets;  and 
since  airports  consimie  relatively  little  land 
space,  the  SST  Is  a  major  development  In, 
by  far,  the  most  land-conservative  mode  of 
transportation. 

The  passenger  safety  of  the  SST  Is  need- 
lessly doubted.  Landing  and  acceleration  ef- 
fect Is  similar  to  that  of  many  presently  op- 
erating jets.  Control  will  be  completely  by 
instrument.  The  SST  will  be  the  first  air- 
plane to  limit  ozone  environment  and  the 
aircondltlonlng  will  make  the  environment 
superior  to  that  of  any  present  airplanes. 
Passengers  will  also  be  exposed  to  less  radia- 
tion; although  the  radiation  level  is  actually 
higher  there,  at  that  altitude,  the  great  speed 
remedies  much  of  it.  Much  of  airplane  design 
has  been  improved  for  the  SST,  Including 
cabin  pressure  which  will  be  maintained  even 
in  the  case  of  a  window  blowout,  an  oc- 
currence which  has  never  been  experienced  In 
an  airplane." 

Special  requirements  and  facilities  are 
neither  a  source  of  discouragement.  Regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  SST  operates,  new 
airports  will  be  badly  needed  to  handle  the 
ever-growing  volume  of  air  traffic.  Congress 
has  already  authorized  over  $S  billion  for 
these  new  facilities.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, the  SST  win  not  require  longer  or 
thicker  runways.  It  requires  a  much  shorter 
runway  than  the  707,  DC-8,  or  Concorde,  and 
most  airports  already  have  runways  50% 
thicker  than  need.  A  faster  plane  does  cost 
more  for  fuel,  but  It  also  requires  less  labor 
cost,  and  labor  costs  rise  much  faster  than 
fuel  costs.  Air  traffic  conditions  will  not  be 
aggravated  either  because  the  SST  will  fly 
at  a  brand-new  air  level  and  shorter  travel 
time  also  means  more  flexibility  In  arrival 
and  departure  times  and  thus,  a  less  con- 
gested terminal.  The  SST  is  coming  at  a  time 
when  it  can  greatly  beneflt  from  a  greatly  Im- 
proved air  traffic  system  prepared  to  meet 
the  constant  growth. 

The  United  States  SST.  with  its  passenger 
capacity  %  that  of  the  747,  and  three  times 
Its  speed,  works  out  to  be  just  about  twice 
as  productive  In  a  given  amount  of  time." 
This  greater  productivity  will  serve  to  offset 
the  rising  cost  of  airline  operations.  Greater 
productivity  has  always  helped  to  reduce 
fares  and  will  do  similarly  for  the  SST.  SST 
fares  will  not  be  greater  than  present  Jet 
fares. 

There  are  many  unfounded  fears  concern- 
ing the  development  of  the  SST.  Some  as- 
sume that  the  motivation  of  those  seeking 
United  States  world  aviation  leadership  Is 
desire  for  prestige.  They  complain  that  the 
$1.3  billion  cost  to  government  Is  too  big  a 
risk  because  of  formidable  technological 
problems  and  that  business  with  the  Boeing 
Company  Is  moving  towards  socialism.  They 
fear  their  money  will  never  t>e  recovered  and 
that  no  citizen  beneflt  will  come  of  it.  The 
most  serious  fears  seem  to  be  of  those  who 
claim  that  there  are  environmental  hazards, 
the  potential  unknown  danger  of  which  are 
tremendous.  They  fear  that  changes  In  the 
upper  atmosphere  will  affect  the  climate  and 
that  ultraviolet  radiation  will  be  capable  of 
stripping  the  earth  of  Its  life.  They  beUeve 
that  sonic  booms  will  shake  their  houses, 
destroy  their  monimientB,  and  disrupt  their 
dally  peace. 

"The  arguments  waged  to  date,  .  .  .  are 
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In  many  instances  based  on  technical  In- 
accuracies, statements  taken  out  of  context, 
or  on  the  bleatlngs'  ol  the  omnipresent 
pseudo-scientists  who  make  a  profession  out 
of  'nlt-plcklng'  useful  programs  to  death."  " 
In  reference  to  proclamations  that  SST 
will  contribute  to  the  pollution  of  the  air, 
the  SST  can  not  be  expected  to  produce  any 
visible  carbon  emissions.  It  operates  on  one  of 
the  most  efficient  gas  turbine  engines.  The 
gasses  produced  by  SST  at  1780  miles  per 
hour  carrying  800  passengers,  are  no  more 
than  those  generated  by  three  cars  at  60 
miles  per  hour.  They  also  dissipate  and  be- 
come virtually  undetectable  at  ground  level. 
Surface  vehicles  convert  30-60%  of  their 
fuel  burned  Into  pollutants,  which  have  Im- 
mediate Impact  on  the  environment,  while 
the  lese  than  1%  emitted  by  SST  barely 
even  reaches  our  Immediate  surroundings. 
The  SST  poses  less  threat  to  the  air  than 
any  other  means  of  transport  existing." 

John  Volpe:  "I  will  see  to  It  that  the  pro- 
duction program  will  not  proceed — period — 
If  tests  of  the  prototypes  Indicate  serious 
damage  to  the  fabric  of  the  natural  world. "»« 

The  sonic  boom  seems  to  be  the  most  uni- 
versal concern  Involved.  The  most  Intense, 
or  damaging  sonic  booms  have  been  those  at 
low  altitudes;  usually  accidents,  near  the 
airport.  However,  the  FAA  has  held,  and  will 
continue  to  hold  the  position  that  any  sonic 
boom  over  a  populated  area  is  unacceptable, 
regardless  of  the  magnitude.  Aa  a  result  of 
this  regulation,  which  Is  based  on  and  only 
alterable  by  public  Interest,  by  design,  the 
SST  will  only  fly  supersonlcally  at  very  high 
altitudes  only  reachable  after  flight  far  away 
from  the  populated  areas.  This  will  be  80- 
100  miles  ofr  a  coastal  airport  and  farther. 
If  necessary.  Inland.  It  is  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  that  flights  will  not  be  per- 
mitted over  populated  areas  at  speeds  that 
will  produce  sonic  booms,  so  supersonic  flight 
will  be  permitted  only  over  the  oceans, 
routed  to  avoid  Inhabited  Islands,  and  north 
of  the  arctic  circle."  Most  people  living  In 
the  vicinity  of  airports  will  be  exposed  to  less 
noise  from  the  SST  than  they  hear  today, 
because  the  takeoff  and  lift  Is  great  enough 
to  carry  the  noise  away  quickly,  before  It 
reaches  the  community.  Sideline  noise,  prin- 
cipally on  the  airport  Itself,  Is  a  problem  to 
be  solved  and  further  progress  will  be  made 
over  the  next  8  years  by  the  multl-mllllon 
dollar  ci.irrent  dollar  Intensive  noise  reduc- 
tion program. 

Then,  there  la  concern  that  the  sonic  boom 
will  be  harmful  for  marine  life  If  produced 
over  the  ocean.  Tests  have  proven  acoustic 
energy  to  be  inefficiently  transported  through 
the  atmosphere  to  the  ocean  causing  Insig- 
nificant pressure,  thus  only  trivial,  no  harm- 
ful or  unusual  effects  on  marine  life.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  pressxire  is  no  greater 
than  that  produced  by  a  flsherman's  spin- 
ning lure  hitting  the  water.  Also,  through 
ten  years  of  supwrsonlc  testing  of  military 
aircraft,  no  complaints  have  ever  been  reg- 
istered due  to  flight  over  the  ocean." 

Secretary  John  Volpe  has  stated,  "before 
we  make  a  production  conmiltment,  we  will 
demonstrate  .  .  .  the  commercial  SST  to 
achieve  noise  levels  cooBlstent  with  those 
required."  He  also  recently  cited  there  major 
developments  which  have  greatly  Improved 
the  outlook  on  SST  noise:  1  recent  tests 
Indicate  less  noise  than  originally  expected 
and  that  2  the  wings  are  capable  of  greater 
lift,  thus  reducing  takeoff  distance:  3  high 
performance  suppressors  have  been  devel- 
oped and  tested  successfully  to  reduce  side- 
line noise." 

There  has  been  emotional  concern  about 
condensation  trails,  increased  amounts  of 
water  vapor  In  the  upper  atmosphere,  and 
the  formation  of  a  layer  of  clouds,  resulting 
In  alteration  of  the  weather.  It  Is  feared  that 
A  change  In  the  average  sxirfaee  temperature 
of  2"  to  3°  might  set  off  a  chain  reaction,  re- 
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suiting  m  a  drastic  change  In  average  surface 
temperature  and  melting  of  polar  Ice  caps 
or  creation  of  a  new  Ice  age.  However,  It  has 
been  noted  that  contrails  do  not  form  above 
an  altitude  of  60,000  feet "  and  virtually  all 
SST  travel  wlU  take  place  at  an  altitude  of 
65,000  feet.  Also,  the  point  has  been  made 
that  previous  changes  In  average  surface 
temperature  of  up  to  9°  (1880-1940)  and  de- 
posits of  one  cubic  mile  of  sea  water  Into  the 
atmosphere — It  would  take  an  SST  fleet  600- 
1000  years  to  inject  this  amount  assuming 
the  entire  amount  remained  In  place — (1883 
explosion  of  Krakatoa  Island)  have  been  re- 
corded with  none  of  these  imusual  results 
(only  some  green  sunsets  for  the  year  of 
1883.)  = 

Another  contention  Is  that  water  vapor 
may,  through  a  series  of  photochemical  re- 
actions, reduce  ozone  traction,  which  shields 
the  earth  from  the  ultraviolet  radiation  of 
the  sun,  and  life  on  earth  would  be  harmed 
or  destroyed.  Possible  increases  In  skin  can- 
cer supposedly  are  threatened.  Many  respon- 
sible scientists  have  concluded  that  ozone- 
water  vapor  effects  would  be  insignificant  or 
non-existent.  Others  emphasize  that  this,  as 
the  weather  theory,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
purely  speculative,  but  that  further  exten- 
sive testing  Is  needed  to  determine  the  ef- 
fects. If  any,  of  the  Interaction  of  water  va- 
por and  nitrogen  oxides,  although  evidence 
that  water  vapor  will  accumulate  In  such 
great  amounts  has  been  questioned  exten- 
sively." 

On  a  normal  day,  the  moisture  level  In  the 
air  weighs  about  150  trillion  tons,  and  each 
cubic  mile  contains  4000  pounds  of  water 
vapor.*"  If  billions  of  tons  of  water  deposited 
In  the  air  by  an  SST  fleet  In  a  year  coiild  be 
added  to  the  air  in  a  single  second.  It  would 
add  one  ten  thousandth  of  the  water  normal 
to  the  atmosphere.**  Normal  fluctuations  In 
the  atmosphere's  water  content  exceed  this 
one  hundred-fold.  Before  clouds  can  form, 
152000  pounds  of  water  must  be  added  to 
each  cubic  mile  of  air.  An  SST  will  deposit 
75  pounds  of  water  In  46  days  Into  the  at- 
mosphere throughout  Its  flight  level. 

At  this  rate.  It  would  take  250  years  if  no 
air  movement  occurred  for  a  layer  of  clouds 
to  form."  The  dally  stratospheric  water  In- 
put would  be  about  that  of  a  large  thun- 
derstorm. 3000  to  6000  of  which  are  going  on 
In  the  world  constantly."  The  vapor  claims 
have  also  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  water  vapor  would  remain  In  the  at- 
mosphere for  a  period  of  ten  years.  Data, 
however  Indicate  the  circulation  time  to  be 
nearer  one  and  a  half  years,  which  seems  to 
rule  out  any  significant  accumulation  of 
water  vapor.  Authorities  have  thus  conclud- 
ed that  m  the  natural  balance  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  this  vapor  Is  but  a  minlscule  ad- 
dition. The  National  Research  council  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Office 
of  Meteorological  Research  conclude  that  up 
to  1600  SST  fUghts  per  day  would  be  en- 
vironmentally safe,  and  all  seem  to  agree 
that  there  would  be  no  danger  whatsoever 
with  the  testing  of  two  prototypes. 

The  SST  Is  undoubtedly  desirable  as  a 
means  of  transport.  It  will  make  It  possible 
to  leave  the  United  Stat«s  at  seven  or  eight 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  spending  eight  hours 
In  Parts  or  London,  or  anywhere  In  Europe; 
or  ten  hours  In  Hawaii,  and  returning  to  the 
United  States  by  ten  o'clock  at  night.  This 
can  bring  nations  closer  and  broaden  the 
world  scope  of  the  Individual.  Because  of  the 
moderate  fares,  those  who  could  not  afford  a 
long  trip  abroad  could  perhaps  take  a  very 
short  one  and  make  It  worthwhile  vrtth  the 
aid  of  the  SST. 

It  Is  Inescapable  that  It  Is  needed  for  the 
economy  becaiise  of  the  Concorde  which  will 
sell  If  we  do  not  make  available  an  alter- 
native. It  Is  Important  to  produce  this  alter- 
native also  In  order  to  be  certain  that  every 
measure  and  Investigation  Is  carried  to  Insxire 
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protection  of  environment.  We  have  the  as- 
surance of  Important  men  In  the  program  ana 
the  administration  that  extensive  measures 
will  be  taken  to  be  sure  that  we  produce  no 
further  harm  to  ovir  natural  world.  The  lliri. 
tatlons  and  standards  will  be  met  before  pro- 
duction, during  prototype  development. 

"The  purpose  of  the  prototype  program  Is 
to  provide  the  basis  for  the  eventual  develop- 
ment of  a  commercial  United  States  Super- 
sonic Transport  which  is  safe  for  passengers, 
economically  sound  for  the  world's  airlines, 
and  whose  operating  performance  Is  superior 
to  that  of  any  compau'able  airplane  .  .  .  The 
U.S.  SST  program,  according  to  the  draft  en- 
vironmental statement,  Is  also  committed  to 
developing  an  SST  that  will  be  compatible 
with  sound  environmental  practice."  ^ 

"Before  we  go  Into  production,  we  will 
have  the  kind  of  answers  that  will  assure 
the  public  of  no  degradation  In  the  environ- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  this  point  In 
time,  I  know  of  no  scientist  In  the  free 
world  anywhere  who  will  say  there  Is  fear 
of  a  serious  degradation  of  the  environment 
from  a  fleet  of  SST's."  •* 

There  are  some  doubts  about  the  environ- 
mental effects  which  will  be  resolved  before 
production.  If  we  halt  the  prototype  develop- 
ment, nothing  win  be  done  to  Investigate 
and  the  Concorde  will  still  be  flying  over 
our  heads.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  SST.  "We 
can  Influence  the  supersonic  era,  however, 
by  reasserting  the  30-year  leadership  of  our 
industry  by  building  the  2707-300  SST.  It 
is  now  In  prototype  development.  Through- 
out our  environmental  safeguard  program, 
we  can  give  ths  peoples  of  the  world  the 
best  assurance  that  widespread  use  of  the 
SST  In  the  1980's  will  not  be  degrading  the 
quality  of  life.  In  so  doing,  we  will  create 
Jobs,  we  win  keep  the  aviation  Industry 
healthy  and  technologically  pre-eminent,  and 
we  will  maintain  the  aircraft  export  advan- 
tage with  Its  advantage  to  our  beiance  of  pay- 
ments." «» 
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WE  ARE  GOINa  TOO  FAR  ON 
CONSUMERISM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    n^LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
lent's  consumer  message  and  the  multi- 
tude of  bills  being  submitted  make  it  ob- 
vious that  Congress  will  be  devoting  a 
great  deal  of  time  during  this  session  to 
consumer  issues.  This  is  necessaiy.  it  ia 
commendable  and  worthy  of  our  time 
and  efforts. 

As  we  do  consider  these  issues,  however, 
I  hope  we  can  abroach  them  with  ob- 
jectivity and  good  sense.  I  have  noted 
some  of  the  attacks  on  the  business  com- 
munity of  late  by  various  "consumerists." 
Many  of  these  attacks  are  based  almost 
entirely  on  emotional  appeal  and  have 
the  effect  of  blanket  Indictments  against 
Industry.  We,  in  Congress,  must  be  on 
Ruard  against  being  caught  up  in  such 
shortsighted  onslaughts. 

Too  often.  Congress  and  the  public  are 
carried  away  by  blaring  headlines  accus- 
ing this  manufacturer  or  that  industry  of 
some  supposed  wrongdoing  without  giv- 
ing any  attention  to  facts  which  the  in- 
dustry might  want  to  present.  Unless  we 
can  maintain  a  proper  balance  here,  a 
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willingness  to  probe  for  the  truth,  to 
keep  things  in  proper  perspective,  I  fear 
that  the  bombardments  of  one-sided, 
flamboyant  charges  may  lead  to  hasty, 
ill-advised  legislative,  and  regulatory  ac- 
tions. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  let  this  sort 
of  thing  distract  us  to  the  degree  that 
we  pass  legislation  that  will  unfairly 
penalize  or  restrict  legitimate  business 
operations.  My  attention  was  called  to 
this  danger  by  an  article  in  the  February 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest  by  Thomas  R. 
Sheppard,  Jr.,  the  publisher  of  Look 
magazine.  In  the  piece,  entitled  "We're 
Cioing  Too  Far  on  Consumerism!",  he 
makes  the  point  that  in  our  zeal  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  and  by  takirg  every 
consumerist  charge  as  truth,  we  are 
throttling  our  economic  system.  I  want  to 
bring  that  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

We  Are  Going  Too  Far  on 
Consumerism 

"Free  Enterprise  :  An  economic  system 
under  which  private  businessmen  were  per- 
mitted to  make  and  sell  whatever  products 
the  public  wanted,  under  a  pricing  struc- 
ture based  primarily  on  supply  and  demand. 
Free  enterprise  disappeared  In  the  late 
20th  century,  superseded  by  a  network  of 
government  control  boards." 

Par-fetched?  Not  at  all.  Free  enterprise 
Is  a  relative  newcomer  as  a  method  of  com- 
merce. It  could  vanish  as  quickly  as  It 
came,  and  there  are  signs  that  It  may  be  on 
the  way  out.  Already,  according  to  Prof.  Yale 
Brozen  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
University  of  Chicago,  "free  enterprise  In 
this  country  is  one-quarter  dead  and  one- 
quarter  strangled — only  half  alive."  And 
since  be  said  that,  over  150  pieces  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  regulate  business  have 
been  introduced  In  Congress.  This  avalanche 
of  prospective  laws — much  of  It  Instigated  by 
consumerists — recalls  the  New  Deal  legis- 
lation of  the  1930s  that  launched  us  toward 
Big  Government. 

One  of  these  bUls  would  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (PTC)  to  establish 
performance  standards  for  all  products.  An- 
other would  permit  any  disgruntled  con- 
siuner  to  flle  a  class-action  suit  in  a  fed- 
eral court  against  any  maniifacturer  on 
behalf  of  aU  that  manufacturer's  custom- 
ers— "an  Invitation  to  legal  blackmail,"  Cas- 
par Weinberger,  former  FTC  chairman,  calls 
it.  A  third  blU  would  create  an  Independent 
consumer  agency  with  authority  to  ad- 
vocate consumer  causes  before  federal 
agencies  and  In  the  courts — "a  continuing 
engine  of  business  harassment,"  In  the 
words  of  a  White  House  spokesman. 

MeanwhUe,  self-anointed  consumerists 
pr--:^  for  stronger  and  stronger  regulations 
under  laws  that  already  exist.  One  group  told 
a  Senate  subcommittee  that  steps  shovild  be 
taken  to  prevent  food  companies  from  ad- 
vertising "nutritionally  Inferior  breakfast 
cereals."  A  White  House  conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition  and  Health  proposed  that  foods 
be  labeled  In  terms  of  nutritive  quality. 
Betty  Fumess,  new  chairman  of  the  New 
Tork  State  Consumer  Protection  Board, 
wants  a  law  requiring  manufacturers  to 
tell  "not  only  what  they  know  about  a 
product  but  also  what  they   don't  know"! 

Senators  Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff  of  Con- 
necticut and  PhUlp  A.  Hart  of  Michigan 
complain  that  our  federal  aigencles  are  not 
tough  enough  In  regulating  private  In- 
dustry. And  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  has  proposed  a  new 
federal  constitution,  under  which  there 
would  be  an  agency  with  broad  powers  to 
govern  Industry  and  standardize  produc- 
tion. 

And   these  activities  barely  hint  at  the 
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scope  and  depth  of  the  movement.  Mean- 
whUe, there  Is  the  almost  dally  output  of 
new  regulations  from  the  FCC,  the  FTC,  the 
FDA,  the  ICC,  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Commerce  Department,  the  Labor  E>epart- 
ment,  the  myriad  state  and  city  agancles — 
regulations  affecting  the  price  manufacturers 
may  charge  for  their  products,  or  the  in- 
gredients they  may  contain,  or  the  way  they 
are  allowed  to  be  packaged  or  marketed. 

If  free  enterprise  In  the  United  States  is 
not  dead  or  dying.  It  certainly  Is  sick  enough 
to  attract  any  reasonably  alert  undertiJcer. 

Is  free  enterprise  worth  saving,  then?  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  despite  Us  faults 
free  enterprise  Is  the  best  system  yet  devised 
for  the  production,  distribution  and  wide- 
spread enjoyment  of  goods  and  services. 

It  Is  more  than  coincidence  that  virtually 
all  of  mankind's  scientific  and  technological 
progress  came  In  the  200  years  when  free 
enterprise  was  the  prevailing  system 
throughout  the  Western  world.  It  Is  more 
than  coincidence  that  most  of  that  progress 
was  achieved  In  the  nation  regarded  as  the 
leading  exponent  of  free  enterprise:  the 
United  States  of  America. 

For  In  these  past  200  yean — an  eyebllnk 
In  the  history  of  mankind — an  America 
geared  to  a  system  of  private  industry  has 
made  avaUable  to  every  citizen  luxuries  and 
comforts  that  only  a  short  time  ago  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  powerful 
aristocrat.  Foreign  travel  at  the  speed  of 
sound.  Music  and  drama  In  one's  own  living 
room.  Exotic  foods  and  clothes.  The  wonders 
of  the  world  at  your  flngertlps.  And  by  de- 
veloping quick-cook  meals  and  providing  the 
average  housewife  with  time-savlug  appli- 
ances, American  Industry  has  done  more  to 
liberate  women  than  all  of  the  placErd- 
wieldlng  Betty  Friedans  and  Gloria  Steinems 
combined. 

But  even  more  Important  than  the  prac- 
tical benefits  is  the  advantage  found  In  the 
word  "free."  Free,  as  In  "freedom."  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  that  so  many  outspoken 
champions  of  freedom — Jealous  guardians  of 
the  right  of  every  man  to  act  and  speak 
without  government  restraint — when  it  comes 
to  commerce,  are  perfectly  willing  to  replace 
freedom  with  rigid  government  controls. 

Let  us  not  minimize  the  value  of  freedom 
of  conunerce:  the  freedom  to  buy  one  quart 
of  milk  at  a  time,  even  though  some  govern- 
ment economist  may  think  gallon  containers 
are  more  efficient;  the  freedom  to  buy  a  loaf 
of  white  bread,  even  though  some  govern- 
ment expert  feels  that  whole-wheat  is  more 
nutritious  and  that  white  should  be  banned; 
the  freedom  to  buy  a  yellow  convertible,  even 
If  federal  Investigators  believe  black  sedans 
£ire  more  practical. 

Anyone  who  doubts  the  Importance  of  this 
element  of  freedom  ought  to  spend  some 
time  In  covmtries  where  the  government  de- 
cides what  should  and  should  not  be  mar- 
keted. In  Russia,  for  example,  government 
bureaus  see  to  It  that  the  populace  Is  fed. 
clothed  and  housed  according  to  scientific 
standards.  Why  then  does  Just  about  every 
Western  visitor  to  Russia — and  I've  been  one 
of  them — remark  about  the  glumness  of  the 
people,  about  how  drab  and  empty  their  lives 
appear  to  be?  I  suspect  that  the  Russians  are 
suffering  from  a  severe  and  chronic  case  of 
controlled  enterprise. 

And  the  disease  is  spreading  to  our  shores. 
Take  the  food  Industry.  The  consumerists 
have  launched  a  powerful  campaign  to  limit 
the  number  of  sizes  In  which  food  products 
are  offered.  They  argue  that  processors  pur- 
posely tise  a  plethora  of  odd-size  packages  to 
keep  the  poor  housewife  from  figuring  out 
which  is  the  biggest  bargain.  Actually,  there 
are  often  practical  reasons  for  the  odd  sices. 
For  Instance,  a  certain  pudding  mix  comes  In 
a  3^-otince  package.  This  Is  the  precise 
amount  of  powder  which,  when  mixed  with 
two  cups  of  milk,  produces  four  half-cup 
servings  of  pudding.  If  the  mix  were  sold  In 
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an  even  three-ounce  size,  the  housewife 
would  have  to  add  1  11/13  cups  ol  milk,  and 
would  end  up  with  3  7/16  servings. 

II  the  consumerlsts  succeed,  this  Is  exactly 
the  kind  of  nlt-plcklng  Insanity  the  shopper 
will  have  to  put  up  with — along  with  being 
forced  to  buy  more  of  a  product  than  she 
really  needs  because  somebody  in  govern- 
ment has  decided  the  smaller  size  Is  con- 
fusing, or  uneconomical. 

Then  there  la  the  government  control  that 
makes  the  consxmaer  buy  something  he 
doesn't  want,  like  the  seat  belt  In  automo- 
biles. 

Once.  If  you  wanted  seat  belts  you  ordered 
them — as  optional  equipment.  Then  came 
the  consumer-lobby  pressure,  followed  by  the 
government  regulation  requiring  seat  belts 
In  all  new  cars.  Now  you  get  them — and  pay 
for  them — whether  you  want  them  or  not. 
Yet  national  studies  consistently  reveal  that 
only  35  percent  of  all  motorists  with  seat 
belts  In  their  cars  actually  use  them.  With 
two  thirds  of  all  new-car  buyers  paying  for 
seat  belts  they  neither  want  nor  use.  It 
means  a  waste  of  almost  $250  million  a  year. 
Now  I  happen  to  believe  In  the  value  of 
seat  belts.  I  use  them  myself.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve In  the  freedom  of  people  not  to  use 
seat  belts,  particularly  since  failure  to  use 
them  hiirts  only  themselves. 

Of  course  the  consumerlsts  and  their  rep- 
resentatives In  government  are  well-meaning 
people,  sincere  In  their  belief  that  by  shift- 
ing control  of  Industry  Into  the  hands  of  a 
beneficent  government  commission,  they  will 
make  It  possible  for  Americans  to  lead  hap- 
pier lives.  But  freedom  has  many  facets.  It 
Includes  an  individual's  right  to  live  in  a 
manner  of  his  own  choosing,  even  if  his  se- 
lections are  not  the  most  efficient  or  the 
most  salubrious  or  the  most  esthetically 
pleasing  In  the  eyes  of  a  government  bureau. 
It  includes  his  right  to  buy  and  eat  the  least 
nutritious  breakfast  cereal.  If  he  happens  to 
like  the  taste.  He  may  even  buy  a  product 
that  is  not  the  most  economical  of  Its  kind. 
It's  hia  decision,  his  choice,  ;iis  responsibility. 
Take  away  those  options,  and  you  deprive 
a  man  of  part  of  his  liberty.  And  the  fact 
that  your  motive  is  altruism  of  the  high- 
est order  does  not  mitigate  the  loes. 

It  is  not  the  businessman  alone  who  suf- 
fers when  government  takes  over  the  reins 
of  business.  If  free  enterprise  dies,  the  con- 
sumer's freedom  dies  with  it. 


IMPORTS  HURT  IP  ITIS  YOU, 

STEEL  MEN  SAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
continuing  and  growing  concern  over 
the  import  of  foreign  steel  into  our  coun- 
try. Once  again  we  see  foreign  steel  hav- 
ing a  damaging  effect  on  domestic  indus- 
try, particularly  in  relation  to  specialty 
steels.  There  is  additional  concern  over 
the  effectiveness  of  the  voluntary  re- 
straint agreement  presently  in  effect  with 
certain  foreign  producers.  There  is  grow- 
ing and  considerable  doubt  that  such  an 
agreement  assures  the  United  States  of 
"fair  trade"  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

Of  course,  the  other  side  of  this  con- 
troversy has  not  remsdned  silent.  We 
have  heard  again  from  those  who  loudly 
protest  that  any  action  by  this  country 
to  protect  its  own  will  rupture  trade  and 
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diplomatic  relations  with  other  govern- 
ments. 

Both  views  are  most  important.  But, 
both  views  cannot  be  right.  It  is  vital 
that  the  Congress  consider  both  views 
in  making  any  determination  to  curb 
steel  imports.  But,  I  often  wonder  if  the 
experts  do  not  speak  on  too  lofty  a  plane. 
They  talk  eloquently  in  terms  of  impact 
percentages,  millions  of  tons,  billions  of 
dollars,  and  international  repercussions. 
I  fear  the  mechanical  quoting  of  cold 
f£icts  and  statistics,  however,  drowns  the 
voice  of  the  steelworker,  much  like  the 
forest  sometimes  hides  the  trees. 

After  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  steel- 
worker  who  will  be  the  ultimate  victim 
of  whatever  action  Congress  does  or  does 
not  take.  He  talks  in  terms  of  feeding  his 
family,  educating  his  children,  paying 
off  his  mortgage.  It  is  his  job;  his  life  is 
at  stake  in  this  issue.  He  should  be 
heard.  He  must  be  heard. 

Recently,  Mr.  Edward  Verlich,  labor 
editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  wrote  a 
story  about  the  steelworkers  and  what 
they  are  saying  about  the  import  prob- 
lem. Their  comments,  while  not  couched 
in  lofty  phrases  or  bolstered  by  columns 
of  figures,  are  nonetheless  most  eloquent 
and  carry  a  message.  I  am  inserting  Mr. 
Verlich's  article  in  the  Record  and  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  read  it — and  be  in- 
formed : 

Imports  Httst  ir  It  Is  You,  Stexl  Men  Say 
(By  Edward  Verlich) 
"If    this    continues,    my    daughter    wont 
graduate  from  college,"  Is  the  way  Daniel 
Amorose  said  it. 

"I  am  aware  of  this  situation  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Congressional  Dele- 
gation Steering  Committee,  I  have  today 
written  to  President  Nixon,"  is  the  way  U.S. 
Rep.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,  D-Prederlcktown, 
put  it. 

"The  first  two  or  three  weeks  are  okay," 
said  Amorose,  "but  after  that  things  start 
thinning  out.  Take  the  living  end  of  it.  In 
my  case,  there's  the  mortgage,  car  payment, 
taxes  due.  You  got  to  live." 

Amorose  referred  to  the  layoffs  that  have 
hit  him  and  his  steelworker  buddies  due  to 
imports  of  specialty  steels. 

Morgan  said  he  asked  the  President  to  "take 
cognizance  of  the  situation  in  sx>eclalty  steel 
as  a  special  case  In  the  over-all  steel  import 
problem." 

THZ  1,3S0  JOBS  AT  STAKI 

Jack  McGrogan,  president  of  United  Steel 
Workers  (USW)  Local  178  at  Cyclops  Corp. 
in  BrldgevUIe,  said,  "It's  a  Joint  company- 
union  effort  to  curb  Imports  or  1,350  Jobs  will 
be  down  the  drain." 

With  McGrogan  in  the  union  offices  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Brldgevllle  Trust  Co. 
Building  were  his  vice  president,  Virgil 
Colucci:  Herbert  Taylor,  general  superintend- 
ent at  the  Brldgevllle  plant  of  Cyclops,  and 
10  other  steelworkers,  including  Amorose. 

Colucci  and  the  other  steelworkers  have 
many  things  in  conmion: 

They  have  been  employed  at  Cyclops  for 
19  to  22  years.  They  have  been  laid  off  since 
October.  It's  their  first  layoff  In  10  to  19 
years.  They  are  all  married,  and  they  all  have 
children. 

Morgan's  comments  were  In  a  letter  to 
Mike  Resetar,  a  crane  operator  from  Canons- 
burg.  "I  think  he  (Morgan)  Is  sincere," 
Resetar  said. 

Taylor  said  Cyclops'  payroll  has  dwindled 
from  1,760  employes  at  the  Brldgevllle  and 
Pittsburgh  plants  five  years  ago  to  1,350  now. 
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And  330  of  the  latter  flgxire  are  not  on  i». 
off,  ^ 

nCPOBTS  BIAMZD 

The  general  superintendent  said  the  lay- 
offs are  due  to  Imports  of  specialty  steel  from 
foreign  nations,  especially  products  made  by 
Cyclops — stainless  steel  wire  rod  and  stain- 
less  drawn  wire. 

Foreign  companies  have  68  per  cent  of  the 
rod  market  and  52  per  cent  of  the  wire  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States. 

Rudolph  Rlngel,  a  chemical  laboratory 
technician,  asked: 

"How  much  deeper  is  this  country  going  to 
sink  before  It  realizes  the  damage  being  done 
by  Imports — not  only  steel,  but  textiles,  shoes 
and  other  products." 

"If  we  can  cut  imports,  we  can  cut  relief 
rolls.  What's  the  unemployment  rate  In 
Japan?"  he  asked. 

ORDERS  T7ST7ALLT    HZAVT 

McOrogran  Injected,  "This  is  a  contract 
year  at  Universal-Cyclops.  This  Is  usually  a 
pick-up  period  with  heavy  orders.  But  we're 
in  this  (layoff)  position  because  of  Imports." 

Chester  Krawczynskl,  a  welder  with  four 
children,  is  running  out  of  Unemployment 
Compensation  and  Supplemental  Unemploy- 
ment Benefits  (SUB)  checks  and  is  looking 
at  welfare  and  food  stamp  programs. 

"I've  never  made  over  $6,000  to  $7,000  a 
year  In  my  life.  How  can  we  build  up  other 
countries  and  knock  ours  down.  If  we'd  buy 
our  own  stuff,  the  imports  would  lay  In  the 
markets. 

"When  I  go  shopping,  I  buy  everything 
made  In  the  U.S.  because  I  know  our  people 
made  It,"  Krawczynskl  said. 

Jacob  "Jack"  Shadieh,  a  shipper  from 
Brldgevllle,  said  he  Is  "surviving.  I'm  not 
saving  anything.  This  is  a  nickel  cigar." 
He  pointed  to  his  stogie. 

"PA»    TRADE    ISSTTE" 

Tom  Boris,  a  crane  operator,  said  he  be- 
lieves in  free  trade  as  long  as  there  Is  "fair 
trade." 

"We're  a  totally  self-sufficient  country. 
We  don't  need  other  nations  as  much  as  they 
need  us.  Yet,  other  countries  import  only 
absolute  necessities  from  us  and  fiood  us 
with  their  products,  "  he  charged. 

William  F.  Nelson,  a  cold  roller  from  Scott 
Twp.,  said  he  views  the  import  situation 
"with   alarm." 

Nelson  said  tax  Increases  have  boosted  hia 
mortgage  payments  from  $119  a  month  when 
he  bought  his  home  in  1958  to  $151  a  month 
now. 

He  said  he  can't  understand  why  "our 
people  help  build  up  the  steel  Industry  in 
foreign  countries.  We  have  all  the  tech- 
nology and  we  can't  do  it  for  our  own  peo- 
ple. They're  taking  care  of  theirs." 

WIFK  GOES  TO  WORK 

Richard  Plntar  said,  "I  pushed  my  wife 
out  to  do  a  little  work  while  I  have  to  baby- 
sit. I've  been  trying  for  years  to  save  for 
college  for  the  kids,  but  I  guess  eating  comes 
first. 

"When  you  get  to  my  age  (47),  nobody 
wants  you,"  Plntar  said. 

Thomas  Oates,  a  grinder,  said  the  $90  s 
week  most  of  the  men  average  on  UC  and 
SUB  "doesnt  go  too  far.  The  economy  it 
going  downhUl  whUe  mortgage  payments  are 
rising.  We're  caught  in  the  middle. 

"I  get  called  back  to  work  for  a  week  then 
I'm  laid  off  again.  Free  trade  Is  all  right, 
but  not  when  there's  unemployment,"  he 
added. 

Matthew  Norak,  a  gang  leader  when  work- 
ing at  his  regular  job,  said,  "We  fought  and 
won  the  war,  but  now  we're  losing  everything 
else.  They're  all  coming  In  here  and  taking 
everything  from  vis." 

Colucci  interjected,  "They're  recovering  oft 
our  backs.  People  are  buying  foreign  prod- 
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ucts  and  not  realizing  It.  We  should  have 
B  'Buy  American'  consciousness.  The  public 
is  being  fooled  by  advertisements." 

McGrogan  said  the  union  and  the  com- 
pany want  what  Morgan  proposed  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon — to  make  the  J^anese  and  other 
nations  adhere  to  the  1969  Voluntary  Limita- 
tion Agreement. 

While  agreeing  to  limit  the  tonnage  of 
steel  sent  into  the  United  States,  the  foreign 
nations  have  shifted  the  product  mix  to  the 
high-cost,  high-quality  specialty  steels. 

As  imports  reduced  from  18  million  to  13.5 
million  tons  last  year,  their  dollar  value 
reached  a  record  $2  billion. 

Morgan  and  his  steering  committee  want 
the  voluntary  pact  extended  to  cover  special- 
ty steels. 

The  seemingly  insignificant  specialty  steel 
Import  problem  "is  causing  an  enlarged  hole 
In  Pittsburgh  pocketbooks,"  McGrogan  said. 
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SMITHSONIAN    INSTITDTION    CAL- 
ENDAR OF  EVENTS,  MARCH  1971 
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TAKING  ANOTHER  LOOK  AT  THE 
TRUTH 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
commentary  on  ABC  news  by  Howard  K. 
Smith  provided  me  with  an  insight  Into 
why  some  universities  seem  to  be  en- 
gaged in  an  endless  turmoil  of  politics 
rather  than  education. 

Distortion  of  the  truth  has  often  en- 
abled campus  radicals  to  lead  others  in 
violent  acts.  Can  we  afford  to  have  uni- 
versity presidents  using  the  same  deceit- 
ful talent  to  spread  their  personal  polit- 
ical beliefs. 

The  commentary  follows: 

ABC  Evening  Nrws  Commentabt 
(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

Right  next  to  mayors  of  cities,  the  people 
who  deserve  most  sympathy  are  college  presi- 
dents. 

One  recently  Illustrated  his  trials  with  a 
story:  a  college  president  died  in  his  sleep 
and  was  condemned  to  hell.  And  It  was  six 
weeks  later  before  he  realized  he  wasn't  stUI 
at  his  desk  doing  his  regular  work. 

I  feel  for  them.  But  not  enough  to  let  them 
distort  truth.  One  flagrant  case  among  sev- 
eral was  the  suggestion  last  year  by  Yale's 
Kingman  Brewster  that  a  black  man  caji't 
get  a  fair  trial  in  this  country.  The  state- 
ment was  made  In  sympathy  for  Black  Pan- 
thers, who — a  study  by  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  shows — have  been  dismal  liars  In 
their  stories  about  mistreatment  by  our  law 
Institutions. 

Today,  the  New  York  Times  prints  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  Stanford  which  is 
worse.  He  says  the  war  Is  badly  damaging 
Democracy  in  America. 

How  utterly  false.  Even  our  British  cousins 
suspend  free  elections  in  war.  We  never  have, 
and  don't  now. 

During  this  unhappy  war,  we  have  actually 
expanded  the  vote — to  blacks  In  the  great 
Voting  Act  of  1965  .  .  .  and  recently  to  18- 
year-oldfi. 

Dissent  has  never  been  so  free.  Men  like 
Senator  McGovem  are  seen  dissenting  on 
this  and  other  news  repwrts  with  a  frequency 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  Importance. 

It  is  certainly  just  to  criticize  the  war. 
But  It  is  xmjust  for  leaders  of  institutions 
designed  to  teach  truth  ...  to  propagate 
untruths  about  it  or  about  us. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  calendar  of  events  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  month 
of  March  1971.  Once  again,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has  planned  a  wide 
variety  of  events  and  exhibits,  and  I 
urge  all  who  can  to  visit  the  Smithsonian 
during  this  month. 

The  material  follows: 

March  at  the  Smithsonian 

What's  new?  The  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  has  found  a  way  to  answer  that 
question.  Five  special  exhibit  cases  have  been 
installed  behind  the  pendulum  on  the  mu- 
seum's first  floor  to  highlight  recent  acquisi- 
tions and  interesting  items  from  the  study 
collections  that  the  public  would  otherwise 
not  get  a  chance  to  see.  Each  case  features 
items  from  one  of  the  museum's  depart- 
ments— Applied  Arts,  CxUtural  History,  In- 
dustries, National  and  Military  History,  and 
Science  and  Technology.  Contents  of  the 
cases  will  change  every  month  to  give  a  con- 
tinuing pictxire  of  the  museum's  scope. 

MONDAY,    MARCH    1 

Festival  of  the  Arts.  Drama,  dance  and 
music  presented  in  a  series  of  performances 
by  D.C.  elementary,  junior  high,  and  high 
schools  throughout  March  at  the  Anaoostla 
Neighborhood  Museum.  For  a  dally,  evening 
and  weekend  schedule  call  581-1300. 

Sale:  Museum  Shops  Sales-Exhibition. 
One-d-a-klnd  pieces  from  over  fifty  coun- 
tries Including  handloomed  fabrics,  carv- 
ings, jewelry,  folk  dolls,  masks,  and  ceramics 
are  offered  at  vast  price  reductions.  Arts  and 
Industries  BuUdlng. 

TXTESDAT,    MARCH    2 

Films:  The  Amerlcal  Realists — History  of 
American  art  in  two  parts,  18th-19th  cen- 
turies and  20th  century;  and  Yankee  Paint- 
er— The  work  of  Wlnslow  Homer.  Sponsored 
by  the  Smithsonian  Associates.  8:30  pjn.. 
Natural  History  Building  auditorlimi.  Public 
invited. 

WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    3 

Lunchbox  Forum.  Reminiscences  of  an 
Aerospace  Reporter.  Informal  discussion  led 
by  Jerry  Hannifin,  Time,  Inc.  Arts  and  In- 
dustries Building,  Room  2169.  Noon — Bring 
your  lunch. 

TUESDAY,    MARCH    4 

Creative  Screen:  Emak  Bakla — Directed  by 
Man  Ray  (1927)  who  describes  his  working 
progress  ...  an  assemblage  of  deforming 
mirrors  .  .  .  spiral  lamps  .  .  .  using  all  tricks 
that  might  annoy  certain  spectators:  Dada — 
The  words  and  works  of  the  Dadalsts,  in- 
cluding a  presentation  from  Cabaret  Voltaire 
In  Zurich  where  Dada  was  born.  Foxxr  ahow- 
Ings  at  11  a.m.,  12  noon,  1  p.m.,  2  p.m.. 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

Seminar  In  Marine  Biology:  Orcadian, 
Tidal  and  Lunar  Rhythms  In  Marine  Or- 
ganisms. Lectuer:  Beatrice  M.  Sweeney.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Santa  Barbara.  F\>urth 
in  a  series  of  graduate  level  lectures  on  cur- 
rent research  In  marine  biology  Jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  Consortium  of  Universities  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  A  question  and  an- 
swer period  foUows  eatch  program.  7:30  p.m.. 
History  and  Technology  Building  audito- 
rium. Public  Invited. 


Creative  Screen:  Bmak  Bakla;  Dada.  Re- 
peat. See  March  4  for  details. 

Concert  Series:  Music  from  Marlboro.  Five 
artists  from  the  celebrated  Marlboro  Festival 
of  Vermont  present  miisic  featuring  rarely 
heard  works  by  Beethoven  and  Messlaen  in 
the  last  concert  of  this  series.  Musicians  will 
be  Craig  Sheppard  on  the  piano;  Isidore 
Cohen,  violin;  Nobuko  Imal,  viola;  Nathaniel 
Rosen,  cello;  and  Richard  Stoltzman,  clarinet. 
Presented  by  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts, 
5:30  p.m.,  Natural  History  Building  audito- 
rium. Tickets  $4.50  and  $5.  For  informatloii 
call  381-6407. 

TtTESDAY,  MARCH   9 

Concert:  United  States  Air  Force  Chamber 
Ensemble.  Featured  will  be  music  by  Villa- 
Liobos,  Ravel,  Dutilleux,  Brahms,  and  Schu- 
bert. 8  p.m..  History  and  Technology  Build- 
ing auditorium. 

Illustrated  Lecture:  Feathers  and  Fashion. 
Endangered  species  and  the  feather  trade 
controversy  of  a  hundred  years  ago  will  be 
discussed  by  Robin  Doughty,  Research  As- 
sociate, Smithsonian  Office  of  Environmental 
Sciences.  Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  As- 
sociates. 8:30  p.m.,  Natural  History  Building 
Auditorium.  Public  Is  invited. 

WEDNESDAY,   MARCH    10 

Lxmchbox  Forum:  Iceland:  Volcanoes, 
Geysers,  and  Fish  (Aircraft  and  Space  Sur- 
vey). Informal  discussion  led  by  Kurt  Steh- 
llng,  Staff  Advisor,  Executive  Officer  of  The 
President.  Arts  and  Industries  Building, 
Room  2169.  Noon — Bring  your  lunch. 

THtJHSDAY,   MARCH    11 

Seminar  in  Marine  Biology:  Vocalization 
of  Marine  MftmmH.iR  Lecturer:  William  E. 
Schevill,  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institu- 
tion. See  March  4  for  seminar  details.  7:80 
p.m..  History  and  Technology  Building  audl- 
toritim.  Public  invited. 

Concert:  United  States  Air  Force  String 
Orchestra.  8  p.m..  Natural  History  Building 
auditorlimi. 

rSmAY,  MARCH   12 

Folk  Concert :  John  Roberts  and  Tony  Bar- 
rand,  both  natives  of  EUigland,  in  a  program 
of  English  and  American  folk  music.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Folklore  Society  of  Greater 
Washington  and  the  Smithsonian  DlTlsion 
of  Performing  Arts.  $1  admission  for  non- 
PSGW  members.  8:30  p.m..  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building  auditorium. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH    13 

Kite  Lectures :  Kites  and  How  To  Make  and 
Fly  Them,  by  Paul  E.  Garber,  Historian 
Emeritus,  National  Air  and  Space  Museum; 
Kites  and  the  Space  Age,  by  Francis  Rogallo, 
recently  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Associates  as  a  part  of  the  an- 
nual Smithsonian  Kite  Carnival.  1:30  pjn.. 
History  and  Technology  Building  auditorium. 
Public  invited. 

Workshop:  Macrame  for  Teenagers.  Under 
the  direction  of  Joan  H.  Koslem  Schwartz. 
Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates.  By 
subscription  only.  For  information  call 
381-6159. 

MONDAY,   MARCH    15 

Audubon  Lecture:  Flora  of  Alaska,  by 
Stanwyn  O.  Shetler,  Associate  Curator  of 
Phanerogams,  Smithsonian  Department  of 
Botany,  and  Secretary  for  Flora  North 
America  Project.  The  remarkable  adaptations 
and  geographic  relationships  of  Alaska's  flora 
will  be  shown.  Sponsored  by  the  Audubon 
Naturalist  Society.  8  pjn.  only.  National  His- 
tory Building  auditorium.  Public  invited. 

Concert :  Frans  Brueggen,  recorder  virtuoso. 
Mr.  Brueggen's  program  will  Include  works 
by  Corelli,  LoelUet  (with  harpsichord)  and 
solo  works  by  van  Eyck,  Luciano  Berlo  and 
FYans  Brueggen.  Presented  by  the  Division 
of  Musical   Instruments   and  sponsored   by 
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the  Smithsonian  Associates.  8:30  p.m..  His- 
tory  and  Technology  Building,  Hall  of  Musi- 
cal Instruments.  Tickets:  (3  Associates,  $3.50 
non-members.  For  Information  call  381-6158. 

TTTESDAT,  MARCH   16 

Lectiire:  Ming  Porcelain  In  Review.  By 
John  A.  Pope,  Director,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art. 
Fifth  lecture  In  the  18th  annual  series  on 
Oriental  Art.  8:30  p.m..  Freer  Gallery  of  Art. 

Viewpoint  India:  Impressions  of  India  in 
Slides  and  Sounds.  Ronald  H.  Goodman, 
artist-craftsman  and  former  PHilbrlght  Schol- 
ar, surveys  arts  and  crafts  In  India.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Associates.  8:30 
p.m.,  History  and  Technology  Building  audi- 
torium. Public  invited. 

WEDNESDAT,   MARCH    IT 

Lunchbox  Forum:  Fighting  Gliders  of 
World  War  II.  Informal  discussion  led  by 
C!ol.  James  E.  Mrazek,  USA  (Ret.)  Arts  and 
Industries  Building,  Room  2169.  Noon — 
Bring  your  lunch. 

THniSDAY,  MARCH  18 

Creative  Screen:  Chromophobia — Whimsi- 
cal animation  and  music  tell  a  story  of  sup- 
pression and  ultimate  victory  of  the  free 
spirit  symbolic  use  of  colors:  Sculpture  To- 
day— The  multiple  styles  of  modern  sculp- 
ture with  emphasis  on  the  expressive  poten- 
tial of  various  materials.  Continuous  half- 
hour  showings  beginning  11  a.m.,  last  show- 
ing 2:30  p.m.  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts. 

Concert:  United  Slates  Air  Force  Wood- 
wind Quintet.  8  p.m..  History  and  Technology 
Building  auditorium. 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  19 

Illustrated  Lecture :  Life  on  Aldabra  Atoll, 
by  Dr.  Jay  C.  Shaffer,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology,  George  Mason  College.  One  of  the 
few  men  In  the  world  to  know  intimately  the 
small  Indian  Ocean  atoll.  Dr.  Shaffer, 
through  his  Illustrated  lecture,  will  provide 
a  study  of  all  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life 
there.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Parks  and 
Consenatlon  Association.  8 p.m.,  Natural  His- 
tory Building  auditorium. 

SATTTRDAY,  MARCH  20 

Creative  Screen :  Chromophobia;  Sculpture 
Today.  Repeat.  See  March  18  for  details. 

STJNDAY,  MARCH   21 

Concert:  Smith  College  Choir.  6  p.m..  His- 
tory and  Technology  Building  auditorium. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  32 

Exhibition:  Unique  Systems  for  Living: 
Furniture  1971.  Sixty-seven  entries  chosen 
from  a  furniture  design  competition  held  to 
produce  new  Ideas  In  low-cost  furniture. 
Models  represent  furniture  that  is  aestheti- 
cally pleasing,  of  simple  structure,  and  de- 
signed for  multiple  uses.  Sponsored  by  the 
Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  At  the  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Pine  Arts  through 
May  16. 

TUESDAY.  MARCH  33 

Illustrated  Lecture:  In  Search  of  Lost 
Oceans,  by  Dr.  Richard  H  Benson,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Department  of  Paleobi- 
ology. Dr.  Benson  will  examine  the  current 
biological  evidence  of  continental  drift. 
Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates.  8 
p.m.,  Natural  History  Building  auditorium. 
Public  Invited. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  24 

Lunchbox  Forum:  Observations  from  the 
Police  Helicopter.  Informal  discussion  led  by 
OfBcers  R.  W.  MlUer  and  Charles  MacDonald 
of  the  Washington.  D.C.  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  Arts  and  Industries  Building, 
Room  2169.  Noon. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  2S 

Seminar  in  Marine  Biology:  Coral  Reef 
Biology.  Lecturer:  Robert  Johannes,  Unlver- 
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slty  of  Georgia.  See  March  4  for  seminar  de- 
tails. 7:30  p.m.,  History  and  Technology 
Building  auditorium.  Public  invited. 

Lecture:  Contemporary  French  Art  In  the 
United  States,  1850-1870,  by  Dr.  Lois  Pink, 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  2  p.m..  Lec- 
ture Hall,  NCPA. 

SATURDAY.  MARCH  27 

Kite  Flying  Contest.  A  contest  with  home- 
made kites.  Judged  by  age  groups  in  twelve 
categories.  Commentary  by  Paul  E.  Oarber, 
Historian  Emeritus,  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum.  Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  As- 
sociates as  part  of  the  Annual  Smithsonian 
Kite  Carnival.  12  noon  to  5  p.m.,  Washing- 
ton Monument  Grounds  (Rain  date  April  3). 
Award  ceremony  at  4  p.m.  Public  is  invited. 

Lecture:  The  European  Background,  1902- 
1914,  by  Dr.  Joshua  C.  Taylor,  Director,  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  3  p.m.,  Lecture 
Hall,  NCPA. 

MONDAY,  MARCH  29 

Exhibition:  D.C.  Elementary  Art.  Approxi- 
mately 76  creations  by  students  of  the  public 
elementary  schools  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Presented  by  the  D.C.  Elementary  Art 
Department  and  the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts.  Through  April  28,  NCFA. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  31 

Lunchbox  Forum:  Japanese  Bombing  Bal- 
loons— WWII.  Informal  discussion  led  by 
Robert  C.  Mlkesh,  Curatorial  Assistant  for 
Aeronautics,  National  Air  ai.d  Sppce  Museum. 
Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum.  Arts  and 
Industries  Building.  Room  2169.  Noon — Bring 
your  lunch. 

Demonstrations 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Musical  Instruments — from  the  Smlthso- 
Tilan's  collection.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, 3  p  m..  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments,  3rd 
floor. 

Power  Machinery — steam  engines  and 
pumping  engines.  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday.  2-3:30  p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
10:30-noon  and  1-3:30  pjn..  Power  Machinery 
Hall,  1st  floor. 

Spinning  and  Weaving — Monday  and 
Thursday,  10-4  p.m.,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  10- 
noon.  Textile  Hall,  1st  floor. 

Tours 

(Sponsored   by   the   Smithsonian   Associates 

by  Subscription  Only) 

Winterthur  and  Odessa,  March  6  or  27. 
One-day  tours.  For  Information  call  Mrs. 
King.  381-5157. 

Florida  Marine  Biology,  April  16-21.  A  six- 
day  collecting  study  trip  at  Placlda,  Florida. 
Time  will  be  equally  divided  between  boat 
and  shore  collecting  and  laboratory  work  on 
specimens  collected.  Additional  study  will 
be  devoted  to  the  island  habitat.  Phone  Mrs. 
Kilkenny,  381-6169. 

Strawberry  Eanke  and  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
May  23-26.  A  unique  opportunity  to  view  in 
depth  a  fascinating  historical  preservation 
and  restoration  project  and  to  study  the  dif- 
ferent period  involved.  Phone  Mrs.  KUkenny, 
381-5159. 

Foreign  study  tours 

Tours  concerned  with  archaeology,  the  arts, 
museums,  private  collections  and  natural 
history  are  available  to  national  and  local 
Associates  in  1971. 

East  Africa  Safari  and  Cruise:  March  20- 
April  15.  Five  days  in  game  reserves;  two- 
week  cruise  from  Mombasa  to  Islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  A  few  spaces  still  avail- 
able. 

Cyprus  and  Turkey:  May  11-June  1.  Wait- 
ing list. 

Architectural  and  Historical  Tour  In  Soot- 
land.  Wales  and  Ireland:  May  31-June  20. 
Waiting  list. 

"No-Tour"  Tour.  May  26-JUne  16.  Air 
France  Excluslon-Dalles/Farls/DuUes.  Mem- 
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bers  make  their  own  arrangements  for  travel 
In  Europe. 

Roman  Archaeology:  July  1-22.  Inexpensive 
excursion  for  students,  teachers  and  par. 
ente. 

"No-Tour"  Tour.  July  15-Aug.  3.  Qantw 
excursion — New  York/Frankfort  or  Vienna 
(destination  to  be  decided  by  group  inter- 
est) /New  York.  Tour  will  Include  one  night 
lodging  free.  In  London  en  route.  Members 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  travel  in 
Europe. 

South  America:  Aug.  2,  21  days.  Brazil, 
Peru,  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  with  emphasis 
on  archaeology,  old  and  new  architecture, 
museum  and  private  collections  plus  a  short 
visit  to  the  upper  Amazon. 

"No-Tour"  Tour.  Sept.  8-30.  BOAC  Ex. 
curslon — Dulles/Ixjndon/DuUes.  Membets 
make  their  own  arrangements  for  travel  in 
Europe. 

Russia.  Sept.  20-Oct.  12.  Directed  by  Dr. 
R.  H.  Howland  and  Prof.  George  Rlabov. 
Tour  full.  Second  group  departs  Oct.  25 
(through  Nov.  19). 

For  Itineraries  and  details,  please  write  to 
Susan  Kennedy,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

Hours 

Smithsonian  Museums:  10  a.m.-5:30  pjn., 
7  days  a  week. 

Cafeteria:   11  a.m.-5  p.m.  dally,  MHT. 

Snack  Bar:  10  a.m.-3  p.m.  dally,  MHT. 

National  Zoo  buildings:  9  a.m.-4:30  pin., 
7  days  a  week;  9  a.m.-6  p.m.,  weekends  be- 
ginning  March  16. 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum:  10  am.- 
6  p.m.,  weekdays;   1-6  p.m.,  weekends. 

Continuing  exhibitions 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum.  2405 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Avenue,  S.E.:  To- 
ward Freedom.  A  review  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  from  1954  to  the  present.  Through 
March  28. 

Arts  and  Industries  Building,  0th  and 
Jefferson  Drive,  S.W.:  Apollo  14.  The  current 
Apollo  mission  Is  explained — Its  purpose, 
destination,  participants,  etc. — with  text, 
photos  and  a  lunar  relief  map.  Through 
March. 

Astronautlcal  Art.  Realistic  Illustration, 
Impressionistic  and  abstract  paintings  and 
sciilpture  Inspired  by  the  space  program.  In- 
cluded are  works  by  Norman  Rockwell  and 
other  well-known  artists.  On  display  through 
Easter. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  12th  and  Jefferson 
Drive,  S.W.:  Whistler's  Landscapes  and  Sea- 
scapes. Forty  paintings  show  Whistler  In  his 
forgotten  role  as  an  avant  garde  artist.  On 
display  indefinitely. 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  14th 
and  Constitution  Avenue,  N.W.:  Poetry  of  the 
Body.  Combining  the  techniques  of  medical 
Illustrator  and  creative  artist.  Dr.  Paul  Peck 
has  created  a  set  of  paintings  of  parts  of  th« 
body  that  are  both  medically  accurate  and 
vl.-sually  appealing.  Dr.  Peck,  who  earned  s 
PhD  degree  In  medical  illustration  from 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  soent  ten  years  on 
the  pro.lect.  Seven  of  the  paintings  from  the 
series  will  be  on  display  Indefinitely  In  the 
Hall  of  Health. 

American  Holidays.  Commemorating 
Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birthday. 
Through  April  15. 

Do  It  the  Hard  Way:  Rube  Goldberg  and 
Modern  Times.  Featuring  cartoons,  writings, 
sculptures  and  cartoon  "Inventions."  On  dis- 
play Indefinitely 

Iron  and  Steel  Hall.  Exhibit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  steel  business  dealing  with 
modern  practices  and  some  of  the  historical 
background.  On  display  Indefinitely. 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  10th  and  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  N.W.;  Moon  Rock  Research. 
Findings  of  research  on  lunar  samples  by 
Smithsonian  scientists.  On  display  Indefl- 
nltely. 
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National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  8th  and 
O  Streets,  N.W.:  Venice  35:  More  than  30 
nrlnts  produced  in  the  Smithsonian's 
Graphic  Arts  Workshop  at  the  35th  Venice 
Biennale.  and  photographs  of  the  workshop 
activities'.  Through  March  14. 

Bomalne  Brooks:  'Thief  of  Souls'.  Thirty 
portraits  by  Romalne  Brooks,  including  a 
self-portrait,  as  well  as  highly  self-expressive 
drawings  and  associative  material  on  the 
artist.  Through  April  3. 

Lady  Macbeth.  A  marble  sculpture  by  Ells- 
abet  Ney,  on  loan  to  the  NCPA  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Texas  Pine  Arts  Association 
and  Elisabet  Ney  Museum,  Austin,  Texas. 
The  sculptor's   last   work,   cut   In   Italy   In 

1905. 

The  John  Henry  Paintings.  Twelve  paint- 
ings by  Palmer  Hayden  retell  the  legend  of 
John  Henry  and  the  dramatic  contest  be- 
tween the  steam  drill  and  the  steel  driver. 
On  display  through  March  14. 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  8th  and  P 
Streets,  N.W.:  John  Mulr,  1838-1914.  Through 
portraits,  photographs  and  a  film,  the  ex- 
hibit presents  the  life  of  an  early  conserva- 
tionist and  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican wilderness.  Through  June  1. 

James  Weldon  Johnson.  Portraits,  photo- 
graphs, death  mask,  manuscript,  and  record- 
ings of  voice  and  song  present  Johnson's 
contributions  as  an  educator,  songwriter, 
poet  and  civil  rights  advocate.  A  biographi- 
cal approach  to  black  history. 

Radio  Smithsonian 

Radio  Smithsonian  weekly  presents  con- 
versation and  music  growing  out  of  the 
Institution's  exhibits,  research,  and  other 
activities  and  Interests.  The  program  is 
broadcast  In  34  states,  Canada,  and  through- 
out many  other  countries  In  the  world  via 
the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service. 

Radio  Smithsonian  is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  night  on  WGMS-AM  (570)  and  PM 
(103.6)  from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  sched- 
ule for  March : 

7th— Indians,  Part  11.  A  long  look  at  a 
major  area  of  Smithsonian  scholarship,  the 
American  Indian,  his  culture,  and  some  of 
his  problems  today. 

14th — What  If  the  Pacific  Plows  into  the 
Atlantic?,  Dr.  Ira  Rublnoff,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Marine  Biology,  Smithsonian  Tropi- 
cal Research  Institute,  Canal  Zone;  the  Uni- 
com Is  Alive  and  Well,  Living  In  Washing- 
ton (also  Kansas  City,  London  and  Mars), 
Dr.  John  White,  author  and  specialist  In 
mythical  animals. 

2l8t — The  Birds  and  the  Bees.  A  program 
presented  by  Radio  Smithsonian  In  honor  of 
the  coming  of  spring. 

28th — The  American  Museum,  Ian  McCal- 
lum.  Director  of  the  American  Museum  In 
Britain;  I'll  Give  You  a  Dollar  for  that  Pen- 
ny, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Claln-Stefanelll,  Curators 
of  Numismatics. 

In  the  Washington  area,  the  program  is 
also  heard  on  WAMU-FM  (88.5)  Tuesdays  at 
6  p.m.;  WETA-FM  (90.9),  Mondays  at  9:30 
p.m.;  and  In  New  York  City  on  WNYC-AM/ 
FM. 

Dlal-a-phenomenon — 737-8855  for  week- 
ly announcements  on  stars,  planets  and 
worldwide  occurrences  of  short-lived  natural 
phenomena. 

Mailing  list  requests  and  changes  of  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Smithsonian 
Calendar,  107  Smithsonian  Institution  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

Museum  tours 

Walk-In  Tours 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology  (meet 

In  Pendulum  area):  Tues.-Prl.  10:30,  11:80 

a.m.,  1  p.m.;  Sat.  and  Sun.  10:30  ajn.,  noon, 

1:30,  3  p.m. 

National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts — Mon.- 
Frt.  11:30  ajn.,  l  pjn. 
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National  Portrait  Gallery  ( meet  at  F  Street 
Information  desk) :  Mon.-Thurs.  noon. 
School  or  Adult  Group  Tours  by  Appoint- 
ment 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  National  Collection 
of  Pine  Arts— 381-6019;    381-5680. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art — 381-5344. 

National  Portrait  Gallery — 381-6347. 

National   Zoological   Park — 332-9322. 

Dlal-A-museum — 737-8811  for  dally  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of 
Events  Is  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs.  Editor:  Lilas  Wiltshire.  Deadline  for 
entries  In  the  April  Calendar:  March  5. 


AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
separation  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  is  an  established  prin- 
ciple of  American  government,  written 
into  our  Constitution  and  reaffirmed 
consistently  by  our  courts.  In  recent 
years,  however,  that  principle  has  been 
seriously  compromised  by  the  alarming 
expansion  of  the  executive  branch;  to- 
day we  too  often  find  the  policymaking 
powers  of  Congress  in  the  hands  of 
seemingly  self-sufficient  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

By  far  the  worst  offender  in  this  area 
has  been  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  As  long  ago  as  1962  a  member  of 
the  Board  stated  unequivocally  that — 
.  a  policymaking  trl- 


The   Board   Is   . 
bunal. 

He  continued  to  say  that — 
The  present  Board  has  freed  Itself  from 
self-inflicted  dedication  to  per  se  rules. 

This  type  of  presumption  character- 
izes the  expansion  of  the  executive 
branch:  Measures  passed  by  Congress 
are  not  laws  demanding  compliance,  but 
starting  points  for  future  policymaking 
by  the  agencies.  Time  and  again  NLRB 
decisions  have  ignored  or  circumvented 
the  clear  language  of  law  and  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  enacting  it. 

In  1967,  for  example,  the  Board  legal- 
ized product  boycotts,  which  Congress 
had  expressly  prohibited  in  the  1959 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Although  the  language  of  the  specific 
amendment  is  unambiguous  and  al- 
though the  boycott  activity  under  review 
clearly  fell  within  its  terms,  the  Board 
decided  nonetheless  to  examine  the  leg- 
islative history  to  see  if  Congress  meant 
what  it  said.  Then,  relying  heavily  on 
statements  of  those  who  opposed  the 
1959  measures — instead  of  those  who 
wrote  and  supported  It — the  Board  con- 
cluded that  Congress  actually  did  not 
mean  what  it  had  said. 

In  Its  decision  the  Board  claimed  that 
the  product  boycott  in  question  was  legal 
and  not  covered  by  the  1959  amendments 
because  the  object  of  the  boycott  was  to 
preserve  work  for  employees. 
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But  there  is  no  reference  In  the 
amendment  to  work  preservation  as  an 
exception  to  the  ben  on  boycotts.  In 
other  words,  this  theory  is  nothing  more 
than  a  Board-legislated  proviso  to  the 
1959  simendment.  It  has  no  congression- 
al sanction,  yet,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, it  has  the  force  of  law. 

Too  often  the  NLRB  twists  laws  made 
by  Congress  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor 
one  or  another  special  Interest  group. 
Most  people  assume  that  this  is  jast  an- 
other matter  of  labor  versus  "big  busi- 
ness." In  fact,  it  is  not.  Those  who  usu- 
ally suffer  from  the  distorted  rulings  of 
the  Board  are  the  individual  workers, 
small  unions,  small  businessmen,  and 
the  public  at  large,  not  "big  business' 
and  certainly  not  the  large  labor  com- 
plexes. In  case  after  case  we  find  clear 
evidence  of  bias  against  those  groups 
which  cannot  exert  a  strong  enough  in- 
fluence on  the  Board.  These  groups  will 
continue  to  suffer  as  long  as  the  NLRB 
is  allowed  to  tsulor  national  policy  to  the 
needs  of  its  favorite  clients. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  question  the 
right  of  the  NLRB  or  a  similar  body  to 
Interpret  the  law  in  deciding  a  case,  but 
we  must  certainly  question  their  right  to 
Ignore  or  twist  the  provisions  of  that 
law.  Adjudication  cannot  become  policy- 
making. 

We  must  have  a  judlclaJ  unit  that  Is 
not  subject  to  pressure  from  outside  In- 
terests and,  therefore,  will  not  take  on 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  Congress. 
For  that  purpose  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  abolish  the  NLRB  and  replace  It 
with  a  15-man  Labor  Court. 

The  Labor  Court  would  be  designed  to 
provide  fair.  Impartial  application  of 
labor  laws  made  by  Congress.  Like  the 
district  courts,  the  Tax  Court,  and  even 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  labor  unit  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  pressures  brought 
by  political  and  special  interest  groups. 
And  like  these  other  Judicial  bodies,  the 
Labor  Court  would  interpret  laws,  not 
make  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a^  time  when  all  our 
Institutions  are  being  examined  and  re- 
formed and  when  the  roles  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  branches 
are  being  carefully  redefined,  I  believe 
we  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  assump- 
tion of  policymaking  powers  by  a  biased 
administrative  agency.  I  urge  that  my 
bill  be  given  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation. 


MAN'S    INHUMANITY   TO    MAN- 
HOW    LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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NAVY  COST-CUTTER  GETS     MEDAL 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  12,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  waste  and 
Inefllciency  in  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

I  have  myself  pointed  to  examples  of 
this  from  time  to  time.  Much  of  this 
kind  of  criticism  is  justified. 

However,  I  feel  that  it  is  important 
that  we  recognize  the  contribution 
made  by  the  many  dedicated  Federal 
employees  who  work  hard  to  conserve 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

One  such  employee  Is  Mr.  Philip  Cam- 
berg,  who  recently  was  credited  with 
having  saved  the  Government  $4.8  mil- 
lion. The  Navy  has  awarded  Mr.  Cam- 
berg  its  second  highest  civilian  decora- 
tion for  his  economy  efforts  as  an  em- 
ployee of  Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
Pacific. 

In  an  interview  published  by  the  As- 
sociated Press,  Mr.  Camberg  stated  his 
philosophy  of  economy,  which  is  com- 
mendable and  represents  the  attitude  of 
many  Federal  employees  who  seek  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  unnecessary  expend- 
itures. 

Mr.  Camberg  had  this  to  say: 

I  believe  in  economy  and  hard  work.  I  have 
hounded  people.  After  all.  It's  Uncle  Sam's 
money. 

I  commend  Mr.  Camberg,  and  all  the 
other  Federal  employees  like  him,  to 
whom  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
owe  a  great  debt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  un  Associated  Press  article  concern- 
ing Mr.  Camberg's  achievement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Roanoke  Times,  Feb.  17,  1971] 
Navy  CosT-CtrrTEB  Gets  Medal 

San  Dieco,  Calif. — The  Navy  credits  Philip 
Camberg  with  having  saved  the  government 
S4.8  million  and  has  awarded  him  its  second 
highest  civilian  decoration  for  his  penny- 
pinching  efforts  for  the  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command,  Pacific. 

"I've  got  a  keen  Interest  for  the  savings," 
said  the  Scottish-born  Camberg  In  explain- 
ing Tuesday  why  he  won  the  award. 

His  superiors  reckon  that  in  18  months 
Camberg,  58,  saved  the  command  $4.8  million 
at  North  Island  Naval  Air  Station  and  con- 
tributed to  a  $20.5-mllllon  savings  in  the 
entire  Pacific  area.  Camberg  Is  the  com- 
mand's director  of  the  "Resources  Conserva- 
tion Program." 

Camberg  has  saved  money  in  various  ways. 

For  example,  he  discovered  that  half  of 
the  technical  libraries  which  the  Navy  pro- 
vides contractors  was  never  used.  He  ordered 
the  publications  g^lven  a  new  look  and  ended 
the  publishing  of  useless  ones. 

He  discovered  the  Army  was  stocking 
helicopter  gun  turrets  that  were  the  same  as 
the  Navy  was  buying  from  a  manufactvirer, 
BO  he  started  buying  from  the  Army. 

Camberg  was  a  college-trained  chemist  and 
engineer  before  he  went  to  work  on  research 
and  development  of  ammunition  components 
for  the  British  government.  After  coming  to 
America,  he  became  chief  test  engineer  for 
development  of  the  propellunt  system  for  the 
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Navy's  Polaris  missile  and  then  was  ask?d  to 
take  a  key  role  In  the  Navy's  cost  reduction 
and  value  engineering  programs. 

Last  Friday  Camberg  was  given  the  Supe- 
rior Civilian  Service  Award  by  the  Navy. 

The  citation  calls  him  a  wizard  In  salvaging 
aircraft  parts  and  a  shrewd  shipper  of  mate- 
rials. 

"I  believe  In  economy  and  hard  work,"  said 
Camberg.  "I've  hounded  people.  After  all,  it's 
Uncle  Sam's  money." 

Married,  the  father  of  two  children,  Cam- 
berg makes  $17,000  a  year  in  what  his  mili- 
tary supervlser  calls  a  thankless  Job. 

Says  Cmdr.  Frederick  Johnson,  director  of 
the  engineering  division  for  the  Naval  Air 
Systems  Command:  "Camberg  Is  perfect  for 
this,  pushing  people  to  do  their  best,  partic- 
ularly the  engineers  who  by  nature  don't 
worry  about  saving  money." 
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SIXTY-FOUR  PERCENT  OPPOSE 
FUNDING  SST 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
gressional hearings  began  this  week  on 
whether  or  not  to  continue  with  the 
Federal  funding  of  the  commercial  super- 
sonic transport  airplane. 

We  have  all  received  a  great  deal  of 
information  in  recent  days  and  weeks, 
both  pro  and  con,  on  this  significant 
issue.  The  month  of  March  will  produce 
a  great  deal  more  debate  on  the  Federal 
role  in  this  strictly  commercial  venture — 
a  venture  which  has  raised  vital  ques- 
tions on  the  :)otential  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  Minnesota  Poll  of  February  22. 
1971,  points  out  the  switch  in  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Minnesota. 
A  year  ago  69  percent  felt  the  United 
States  would  lose  a  great  deal  if  it  stayed 
out  of  the  SST  competition.  Today,  55 
percent  hold  an  opposite  opinion.  Like- 
wise, those  opposing  further  Federal 
funding  of  this  project  have  risen  from 
49  percent  to  64  percent. 

I  am  inserting  the  full  text  of  the 
Minnesota  Poll  article  in  the  Record  to- 
day so  that  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
know  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  at 
least  one  Midwestern  State. 

The  article  follows: 

SixTT-FouK  Percent  Oppose  Funding  SST 

The  supersonic  Jet  transport  (SST)  project 
has  lost  much  appeal  for  Mlnneaotans  during 
the  past  year,  according  to  surveys  by  The 
Minneapolis  Tribune's  Minnesota  Poll. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  600  men  and 
women  Interviewed  in  January  said  the 
United  States  would  not  lose  a  great  deal  if 
It  suyed  out  of  the  SST  competition.  A  year 
ago,  69  percent  of  persons  questioned  in  a 
Minnesota  Poll  held  the  opposite  view. 

Those  opposing  government  funding  of 
SST  development  have  Increased  from  49  per- 
cent a  year  ago  to  64  percent  in  the  current 
survey. 

About  half  the  persons  polled  this  year  said 
the  project  should  be  dropped  even  though 
some  $700  million  of  the  $1.3  billion  already 
has  been  spent. 

Three  out  of  four  in  the  current  survey 
feel  that  there  is  no  need  to  have  a  passenger 
plane  capable  of  supersonic  speeds.  More 
than  half  said  there  are  reasons,  other  than 
cost,  why  the  plane  should  not  be  built. 


Last  year  after  lengthy  debate,  Congress 
agreed  to  extend  the  SST  program  throueh 
March  30.  The  Nixon  administration  w 
asked  the  current  session  of  Congress  to  an 
proprlate  $235  miUlon  to  the  program  for  tb* 
fiscal  year  1972. 

To  measure  Minnesota's  attitudes  on  the 
SST  program,  interviewers  asked: 

"Supersonic  Jet  passenger  planes  are  belni? 
developed  which  will  fly  at  1,800  mUes  pS 
hour.  Do  you  think  there  Is  or  is  not  a  real 
need  for  supersonic  Jets?" 

The  replies  for  all  adults  and  by  men  and 
women: 


|ln  percent) 


All  adults 


Men 


Women 


IsneedforSST 21  27 

li  not  a  need 74  68 

No  opinion 5  5 

Total 100  ioT 


IS 
79 
6 

100 


"Prance  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  made 
test  flights  of  their  SST  Jets  which  are  sched- 
uled to  be  in  commercial  service  by  1974 
while  the  United  States  could  produce  SSTs 
by  1978.  Some  people  feel  the  United  States 
would  lose  a  great  deal  If  It  does  not  de- 
velop Its  own  model.  Do  you  agree  or  dis- 
agree?" 

II  n  percent) 


All  adults 

Men 

Women 

Agree.  United  States  would 
lote  great  deal 

36 

55 

9 

38 

56 

6 

35 
54 

11 

United  States  would  not  lose. 
No  opinion 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

In  December  1969,  the  results  of  a  similar 
question  showed  69  percent  felt  the  United 
States  should  develop  Its  own  SST  and  24 
percent  felt  It  should  not.  Seven  percent 
were  undecided. 

Interviewers  next  asked : 

"Aside  from  the  cost,  do  you  think  there 
are  any  reasons  why  the  SST  should  not  be 
built?" 

jln  percent) 


All  adults 

Men 

Women 

Yes,  are  reasons 

52 

53 

45 

2 

50 

No,  are  not 

46 

4< 

No  opinion 

2 

2 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Reasons  cited  by  the  62  percent  were: 
unnecessary,  don't  have  to  travel  that  fast 
(41  percent) ,  noise  pollution  and  sonic 
boom  damage  (33  percent),  effect  on  the 
environment  or  health  (32  percent),  air 
pollution  (12  percent),  impractical  because 
plane  Is  too  big  or  airports  can't  handle  (9 
percent)  and  plane  Is  dangerous  (7  percent). 
Four  percent  said  the  money  could  be  used 
for  more  constructive  things  and  3  percent 
said  It  was  being  done  only  for  prestige. 

Eleven  percent  gave  other  reasons  and 
one  percent  were  Indefinite. 

"Do  you  think  the  federal  government 
should  or  should  not  pay  moet  of  the  $1.3 
billion  to  build  the  first  two  test  planes  for 
commercial  use?" 


II  n 

percent) 

All  adulb 

Men 

Women 

Yes,  Government  should 

finance 

No,  Government  should  not.. 
No  opinion 

29 
64 

7 

32 

63 

5 

27 
1 

Totol 

100 

100 

100 
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A  year  ago,  Mlnnesotans  also  opposed  gov- 
ernment, but  not  as  strongly.  Forty-five  per- 
cent said  Congress  should  not  vote  money 
for  the  project  and  44  percent  said  Con- 
gress should.  Seven  percent  had  no  opinion. 

In  the  current  survey,  interviewers  next 
explained  where  the  program  stands  now  to 
the  64  percent  who  said  the  government 
■botild  not  pay  for  development.  The  explan- 
ation was  phrased  In  the  following  question: 

"About  half  of  the  $1.3  billion  already 
bu  been  spent  on  the  test  planes.  Under 
those  circumstances,  do  you  think  the  gov- 
ernment should  continue  Its  Investment  or 

drop  It?" 

Even  under  these  conditions,  48  percent  of 
all  the  men  and  women  Interviewed  still  hold 
that  the  project  should  be  dropped  and  41 
percent  said  It  should  be  continued.  Eleven 
percent  were  Indefinite. 

WHAT    MINNESOTANS   SAm 

The  SST  should  not  be  built  because: 

"I'm  starting  to  rebel  against  the  whole 
fast  pace  of  life.  People  have  got  to  become 
less  occupied  with  mechanical  progress  and 
more  concerned  about  people."  (Minneapolis 
woman,  age  32). 

"The  major  environmental  hazards — the 
possible  effects  on  global  weather  and  major 
noise  problems."  (Moorhead  man,  age  36) 

"I  don't  feel  the  rest  of  the  populace 
should  be  antagonized  with  the  noise  factor 
Just  so  a  small  percentage  of  the  population 
can  get  some  place  quicker."  (Eden  Prairie 
man,  age  50) 


YADKIN  FARMER  HONORED 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  amiounce  to  my  colleagues  that  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Winnie  W.  John- 
son, of  Boonvllle,  N.C.,  Is  a  farmer  whose 
com  production  has  brought  him  con- 
siderable fame  and  respect  in  the  agri- 
culture industry. 

A  story  chronicling  Mr.  Johnson's 
achievement  appears  in  the  March  4, 
1971,  edition  of  the  Yadkin,  N.C.,  Ripple, 
and  I  include  the  article  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Taokin  Farmer  Honored  This  Week  Fob 
High  Level  of  Corn  Production 

Yadkin  County's  champion  corn  grower  Is 
In  Chicago  today  being  honored  for  his  out- 
standing record  in  production  last  year. 

He  Is  Winnie  V,'.  Johnson,  Boonvllle,  Route 
1,  who  left  by  Jet  plane  Tuesday  morning 
with  his  wife  on  an  all-expense  paid  trip 
paid  by  the  DeKalb  Seed  Company. 

The  Yadkin  man,  top  winner  In  the  south- 
eastern United  States,  is  with  the  elite  "200 
Bushel  Club,"  farmers  from  over  the  nation 
who  have  met  or  approached  the  coveted 
goal.  He  will  take  part  In  a  panel  meeting 
and  give  a  summary  of  his  operations  for 
farm  press  representatives,  as  well  as  receive 
a  reward. 

Johnson's  record  last  year  was  188  bushels 
per  acre,  using  DeKalb  XL  64  for  seed.  His 
record  yield  was  picked  from  a  field  which 
contained  about  20  acres,  picked  wet  with 
the  moisture  then  removed. 

When  he  first  started  shooting  for  high 
yields  four  years  ago  he  recorded  160  bushels. 
The  next  year,  he  hit  162.  and  his  1969  yield 
was  175.  In  the  state  contest  his  yield  for 
1970  was  recorded  at  190  bushels,  but  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  computing  It  was  used. 
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He  does  not  Irrigate  his  corn  but  has  built 
up  his  field  to  a  high  level  of  minerals. 

He  and  Mrs.  Johnson  vrill  return  tonight 
or  Friday  morning. 
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RARICK'S  position  ON  THE  DRAFT 
EXTENSION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
my  statement  to  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  with  regard  to  H.R.  2476, 
as  follows: 
Statement  of  John  R.  Rarick,  Member  of 

Congress    From    Louisiana,    Before    the 

Armed  Services  CoMMmEK,  March  6,  1971 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  am  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  a  statement  In  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2476. 

There  are  views  and  ideas  that  thus  far 
have  not  been  aired.  Alternatives  are  never 
as  simple  as  "yes"  or  "no"  and  the  same  old 
argximents  and  cliches  have  worn  thin. 

I  believe  that  any  country  has  the  right  to 
conscript  every  qualified  citizen  for  military 
duty  to  defend  the  nation  and  its  institutions 
from  Invasion  and  armed  attack  and  In  all 
wars  declared  by  Congress.  This  is  the  price 
of  citizenship. 

Likewise,  I  believe  that  any  country  owes 
reciprocal  duties  and  responsibilities  to  its 
citizens,  which  in  this  instance  I  shall  limit 
to  Its  draft-age  young  men.  First,  that  the 
draft  not  be  employed  except  In  cases  of 
Invasion,  attack,  or  a  proclaimed  national 
emergency  accompanied  by  a  Constitutional- 
ly declared  hostility.  Second,  that  drafted 
men  not  be  enjoined  by  the  nation,  prevent- 
ing them  from  concluding  the  hoetlllty  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  the  cltlzen-soldler 
can  return  to  his  home,  family,  and  voca- 
tion. 

I  regard  as  un-American  and  Immoral  all 
exploitation  of  our  manpower  In  so-called 
"no-wln  wars" — "Police  actions"— "diploma- 
tic wars" — and  the  prolonged  misuse  of 
drafted  men  to  carry  out  such  missions. 

I  cannot  find  any  moral,  ethical,  or  legal 
Justification  for  drafting  men  for  military 
service  In  an  army  of  occupation  27  years 
after  cessation  of  armed  hostilities.  In  such 
prolonged  service,  the  men  are  reduced  to  the 
role  of  mercenaries,  performing  at  best  the 
mission  of  serving  as  political  pawns  or  hon- 
orary hostages  to  pacify  foreign  diplomacy. 

I  do  not  oppose  a  draft,  per  se — nor  for  pro- 
curement of  manpower  for  training  and  mili- 
tary preparedness,  but  I  do  feel  that  extend- 
ing the  draft  for  a  continued  abuse  of  our 
manpower  as  has  been  demonstrated  is  an 
Immoral  blot  on  the  Constitutional  integrity 
of  our  nation. 

The  men  of  our  nation  are  a  great  national 
resource.  They  must  be  conserved  and  pro- 
tected as  any  other  strategic  weapon.  Young 
draftees  do  not  enter  military  service  with  Its 
discipline  cheerfully,  but  do  so  with  great 
hesitancy  and  reluctance.  And  understand- 
ably, for  they  understand  that  they  are  re- 
quired to  give  up  their  individuality,  adopt 
a  new  pattern  of  life,  and  in  many  instances 
sacrifice  their  lives. 

Most  Americans  are  sick  and  tired  of  the 
Vletnams  and  Koreas — not  that  they  oppose 
helping  free  people  from  aggression  but  be- 
cause most  are  disgusted  at  their  sons  being 
forced  to  fight  in  a  far-off  war  whUe  being 
repeatedly  told  the  war  must  not  end  in  vic- 
tory. The  American  people  know  better.  They 
know  that  in  war,  there  is  no  second  best — a 


country  either  wins  or  It  loses  and  if  it 
doesn't  win,  it  looee.  Which  raises  the 
thought-provoking  question  as  to  why  should 
any  representative  vote  to  continue  drafting 
his  men  for  battle  in  a  foreign  land  under 
such  pre-concelved  conditions? 

Any  question  as  to  the  Constitutionality 
of  the  war  is  ignored  as  being  academic  and 
irrelevant  because  it  is  said  we  are  already 
at  war.  But  is  it  irrelevant? 

Look  at  the  extreme  division  among  our 
people  and  the  lack  of  public  confidence  in 
our  leaders,  which  supplies  fertile  ground  for 
exploitation  in  America  today.  Could  It  not 
be  that,  becatise  the  Foundln^g  Fathers  fore- 
saw turmoil  from  unpopular  wars,  they  pro- 
vided for  Congress  alone  to  declare  wars? 
Treaty  wars  and  International  "peace-keep- 
ing" agreements  be  hanged. 

Does  the  end  justify  the  means?  Can  we 
allow  ourselves  to  succumb  to  the  emotions 
that  the  Constitution  can  be  Ignored  be- 
cause we  are  said  to  be  fighting  Commu- 
nism? But.  are  we  really  fighting  Commu- 
nism? If  so,  where  and  under  what  handi- 
cap? 

In  bis  State  of  the  World  message,  the 
President  shocked  the  morale  and  trust  of 
our  free  world  allies  by  confessing  that  his 
administration  last  year  had  authorized  trade 
with  the  Communist  Chinese.  At  page  86,  of 
his  statement,  he  said — and  I  quote,  "In 
April  we  authorized  the  selective  licensing 
of  goods  for  export  to  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  China." 

Let  us  examine  the  dramatically  publicized 
threat  of  Communist  Russia.  Soviet  nuclear 
armed  subs  ply  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico — a 
novel  "fishing  armada"  floats  off  the  Atlantic 
Coast — a  host  of  Soviets  are  housed  at  the 
Embassy  not  too  far  from  this  hearing 
room — and  Russian  spy  satellites  circle  over- 
head. Certainly  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  induce  reasonable  men  to  imminent  con- 
cern over  the  Soviet  threat — to  play  the 
game  to  win. 

Yet  the  latest  Export  Control  report  for 
the  4th  quarter  or  1970  clearly  states,  and 
I  quote,  "Con^juters  and  parts  valued  at  $7.3 
million  were  licensed;  primarily  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  $3.2  million;  Hungary  $1.1  mUllon; 
Rumania,  $0.7  million;  and  C-«choslovakla, 
$0.5  million." 

Earlier  Export  Control  reports  Indicated 
automatic  piston  machines,  automatic  crank- 
shaft grinders,  as  well  as  Industrial  furnaces, 
cold-rolled  carbon  steel  sheets  and  electronic 
equipment  made  in  the  U.S.  were  licensed 
by  the  present  Administration  for  sale  to 
Russia  and  other  Soviet  Satellites  In  East- 
ern Exirc^>e. 

Does  this  sound  like  our  leaders  are  con- 
cerned over  Communism? 

Perhaps  the  top  echelon  decision  to  sell 
computers  to  Russia  Is  felt  necessary  to  cre- 
ate an  arms  parity  in  the  interest  of  a  bal- 
ance of  power — ^the  USA  must  be  made  not  to 
appear  superior  in  sophisticated  equipment 
such  as  computers  which  the  Russian  tech- 
nology must  not  yet  have  achieved. 

That  these  business  deals  with  Communist 
countries  continue  without  even  a  condi- 
tion that  our  P.O.W.'s  be  released  Is  Incon- 
ceivable and  unconscionable. 

Even  a  school  child  knows  what  trading 
with  the  enemy  is  called — especiaUy  when 
his  feUow  countrymen  are  at  war.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  our  diplomats  and  presidential 
advisers  do  not  want  a  declared  war. 

As  for  a  Middle  East  crisis,  what  Interest 
could  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
possibly  have  In  the  Middle  East?  If  there 
Is  no  American  interest,  then  it  can  only  be 
political  interests — ^balance  of  power  threat 
because  the  Russians  are  giving  arms  to 
some  of  the  Arab  nations?  It  Is  a  strange 
crisis  created  over  a  balance  of  ix>wer  when 
we  consider  that  our  President  Is  trading 
with  both  the  Russians  and  Red  Chinese. 
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And  any  appeal  that  should  be  made 
toward  a  pending  national  emergency  In  the 
Continental  USA  offers  small  persuasion 
when  one  recalls  that  most  of  our  men  are 
scattered  about  the  world. 

I  am  as  ready  as  anyone  to  bring  a  halt  to 
Communist  aggression  and  Intimidation  but 
utilizing  drafted  young  men  merely  to  pro- 
vide numbers  for  sensitivity  training  In  so- 
cial change,  race  relations,  and  "no  win" 
Inferiority  doesn't  Justify  extending  the 
draft.  Our  leaders  do  not  by  act  or  deed  dem- 
onstrate any  crisis  situation,  especially  when 
present  political  goals  preclude  any  victory 
over   Communism. 

The  prolonged  misuse  of  the  draft  In  t'-"-! 
absence  of  a  declared  war  or  an  exhibited 
national  crisis,  I  fear  has  become  despised 
as  a  form  of  involuntary  servitude  In  our 
country.  Because  we  have  allowed  our  "ex- 
perts" to  blatantly  divert  Constitutional 
guarantees  concerning  the  war  power,  we 
now  find  our  youth  disenchanted  with  us 
and  the  system. 

If  the  previously  granted  power  to  draft 
has  been  misused  we  must  anticipate  that 
extension  of  the  power  will  continue  to  be 
misused  unless  we  in  Congress  limit  con- 
scription to  the  conditions  I  have  outlined. 
Congress  must  regain  its  Constitutional  war- 
malting  authority.  Until  then,  I  hold  serious 
conscientious  reservations  as  to  casting  my 
people's  vote  favorably  for  the  extension. 

Any  drafted  American  is  at  least  entitled 
to  know  the  Identity  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  giving  my  state- 
ment on  extension  of  the  draft,  a  most 
interesting  article  on  draft  dodging  has 
appeared  in  the  VFW  magazine  for 
March  1971. 

It  further  appears  that  should  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  wisdom,  deem  an  extension 
of  the  draft  necessary  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation,  then  it  will  also  need 
to  put  some  teeth  into  the  law  if  it  is 
to  be  respected. 

I  insert  the  VFW  article  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  VPW  Magazine,  March  1971] 

Drajt-Dodging   Mushbooms — It   Ranks 

FouBTH  Among  Feoxbai,  Crimxs 

(By  Karl  Edgerton) 

More  Americans  are  behind  prison  bars 
today  for  refusing  military  service  than  any 
time  since  1947  when  the  number  of  selec- 
tive service  violators  still  reflected  swollen 
World  War  n  draft  calls. 

For  those  who  think  courts  might  be  more 
lenient  now  that  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
spears  to  be  de-escalating,  there  is  little 
comfort  in  reports  that  federal  Judges  in 
many  districts  are  meting  out  much  stlffer 
sentences — cm  average  of  37.3  months  in  com- 
parison to  13.4  months  in  1960  and  33.4  In 
1944,  the  latter  the  longest  on  record  up  to 
the  Vietnam  Era. 

However,  the  number  of  cases  referred  to 
the  Justice  Department  for  prosecution  has 
mushroomed  in  the  past  five  years.  In  the 
first  four  months  of  fiscal  1971,  as  an  exam- 
ple, there  were  1320  indictments  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  This  figure  becomes 
dramatically  significant  when  compared  with 
369  cases  instituted  for  the  entire  fiscal  year 
of  1966. 

At  present  there  are  1.200  indictments  out- 
standing against  registrants  believed  to  have 
fled  abroad,  900  of  them  to  Canada  and  the 
balance  to  other  countries  such  as  Sweden. 

Government  attorneys  scoff  at  reports  of 
up  to  50.000  draft  evaders  finding  refuge  In 
Canada. 

At  the  present  time  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  4.000  draft  cases  pending.  This 
makes  selective  service  cases  one  of  the  top 
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four  federal  crimes.  Just  behind  narcotics. 
Immigration  and  auto  theft. 

And  according  to  William  S.  Sessions,  chief 
of  the  Government  Operations  Section, 
Criminal  Division,  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, draft  violators  may  top  the  list  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

U.S.  Attorney  David  Nlsson,  who  heads  the 
team  of  government  lawyers  which  prosecute 
draft  violators  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has 
stated  "there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
major  area  where  people  are  Ignoring  the 
law  today." 

One  newspaper  repwrted  draft  defiance  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  in  California 
and  the  government  Is  unable  to  do  much 
about  it.  The  paper  cited  the  period  between 
October,  1969,  and  May,  1970,  when  the 
state's  draft  quota  totaled  7,828.  To  fill  it, 
local  boards  mailed  Induction  notices  to 
18,027  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  26. 

More  than  39%  fcUled  to  appear  as  ordered. 
That  represented  a  68%  Increase  over  the 
247(7  failure  figure  which  was  the  case  only  18 
months  earlier. 

Although  these  cases  are  referred  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  prosecution,  only  a 
fourth  eventually  will  be  indicted.  These  are 
the  1-A's  who  actually  refuse  to  be  Inducted 
Into  the  Armed  Forces.  Of  the  number  pros- 
ecuted, 70%  are  convicted.  But  compara- 
tively few  of  the  great  majority  of  cases  sent 
to  the  Justice  Department  are  prosecuted  be- 
cause in  most  instances — even  though  it  is 
apparent  that  the  men  Involved  are  deliber- 
ate "non-cooperators" —  some  part  of  their 
processing  was  done  incorrectly  by  the  local 
draft  board  in  their  hometowns. 

In  these  cases  the  youth's  file  is  returned 
to  the  draft  board  and  his  case  begins  all 
over  again.  When  this  happens,  the  defiant 
young  man  will  have  up  to  two  years  before 
he  is  faced  with  the  choice  of  Jail  or  military 
service. 

And  despite  some  Impressions  to  the  con- 
trary, most  of  those  who  chant  "hell,  no,  we 
won't  go"  actually  do  when  faced  with  the 
alternative.  When  all  due  process  is  ex- 
hausted, "grinding  down"  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Justice  Department,  less  than  19r  of  all 
draft  eliglbles  are  convicted  &s  felons. 

Compounding  the  problem  of  draft  law 
enforcement  is  the  effort  being  made  by 
individuals  and  organizations  to  counsel 
registrants  on  procedures  which  will  enable 
them  to  avoid  Induction.  A  special  House 
Subcommittee  on  the  Draft  pointed  out  last 
fall  that  California  is  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lem areas. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  approxi- 
mately 100  attorneys  in  the  San  Francisco 
area  volunteered  to  handle  Indigent  draft 
cases  for  a  $500  fee  which  comes  from  federal 
funds  set  aside  for  court-appointed  defense. 

A  lawyer  In  Los  Angeles  who  heads  a  panel 
of  attorneys  working  full  time  keeping  men 
out  of  the  armed  services  is  reported  as  say- 
ing "any  kid  with  money  can  absolutely  stay 
out  of  the  Army — with  100%   certainty." 

Main  reason  for  the  lawyer's  confidence  Is 
the  legal  delays  at  their  disposal.  But  first 
the  client  has  to  go  to  Seattle  for  his  physi- 
cal. For  some  reason,  the  exam  is  reportedly 
easy  there. 

When  and  if  all  delays  are  exhausted,  the 
sharp  lawyer  knows  which  Judges  are  prone 
to  be  the  most  lenient.  They  sit  in  Califor- 
nia's northern  district  around  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco.  As  a  leading  defense  attorney 
in  a  draft  case  remarked,  "I'm  winning  cases 
here  with  defenses  that  got  laughed  out  of 
court  in  New  York." 

If  an  accused  draft  dodger  does  not  win 
acquittal,  the  Judge  normally  places  him  on 
two-year  probation.  Only  the  most  outspoken 
of  revolutionaries  In  northern  California  are 
likely  to  get  a  prison  term.  And  sentences  are 
lighter  In  San  Francisco — 18  months  as  op- 
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posed    to    three    years    elsewhere    In    the 
country. 

The  fact  that  Judges  will  pass  sentences 
differing  greatly  for  the  same  offense— de. 
pending  on  the  locality — Is  Just  one  part  of 
the  system  that  is  unfair.  But  as  one  Justice 
Department  lawyer  explained,  "A  convicted 
rapist  in  a  Southern  town  would  prabably 
get  30  years  while  one  In  Washington,  D.C 
If  convicted,  would  probably  only  spend  t 
few  months  behind  bars." 

Officials  in  both  the  Justice  Department 
and  Selective  Service  headquarters  aren't  op- 
posed to  draft  counseling.  They  want  a  young 
man  to  know  Just  what  his  rights  and  obli- 
gations are  "and  what  might  happen"  If  he 
Is  convicted  as  a  draft  felon. 

Contrary  to  some  reports,  there  have  been 
relatively  few  cases  of  professional  persons, 
such  as  doctors  and  dentists,  deliberately  at- 
tempting to  defraud  the  draft  system.  The 
reason  is  that  most  professional  men  today 
make  a  good  living  and  aren't  apt  to  Jeop- 
ardize it  and  their  reputation  by  skulldug- 
gery. Cases  have  been  investigated,  but  these 
are  described  as  "negligible"  by  officials. 

However,  the  government  has  admitted, 
that  it  is  faced  with  a  "continuing,  open,  ob- 
vious expressed  Intent  by  many  groups  to 
absolutely  swamp  the  system,  the  courts  and 
the  Department  of  Justice." 

But  these  attempts  are  being  met  with  only 
limited  success.  The  Selective  Service  System 
has  malntclned  an  impressive  99.6%  of  call 
(requests  by  the  military  for  manpower).  Ac- 
cording to  William  C.  Holmberg,  Selective 
Service  deputy  for  public  information  in 
Washington,  the  biggest  dlbservlce  the  draft- 
dodger  Is  doing  Is  to  his  own  peers — yoimg 
men  in  his  own  age  bracket  who  are  shoul- 
dering his  share  of  the  burden  and 
reBponslbllity. 

Thp  most  publicized  convicted  draft-dodger 
in  the  country  is  Cassius  Clay  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  In  prison  and  a  $10,000 
fine.  He  has  exhausted  all  appeals  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  still  remains  free  to  earn 
more  in  an  hour  than  most  Americans  do  In 
a  lifetime. 

Although  the  law  requires  that  dr"ift  eva- 
sion cases  be  "expedited"  in  prosecution, 
the  Supreme  Court's  apparent  I'eluctance  to 
follow  the  letter  of  the  law  and  expedite 
Clay's  case  will  undoubtedly  result  in  time 
enough  for  the  Utle  flght  which  will  net  him 
nearly  $1  million. 

V.P.W.  Commander-in-Chief  Herbert  R. 
Rainwater  has  termed  the  Clay  affair  an 
affront  to  American  veterans,  American  serv- 
icemen as  well  as  all  other  Americans.  He 
has  stated  that  U  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
turns Clay's  conviction  it  will  mean  that  all 
those  who  were  drafted  and  served  in  World 
War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam  did  so  Illegally. 
"It  will  also  mean  an  end  to  Selective  Serv- 
ice" he  has  predicted. 

Although  the  government  Is  moving  to- 
ward an  all-volunteer  armed  force,  which 
the  V.F.W.  opposes.  Selective  Service  has 
requested  Congress  to  extend  the  draft  for 
another  two  years.  In  line  with  V.P.W.  Man- 
date 162. 

"It  is  the  only  way  to  go,"  explained  one 
official.  He  bases  his  remark  -m  a  tour  ot 
South  Vietnam  made  two  months  ago  by 
Curtis  W.  Tarr,  new  director  of  Selective 
Service. 

Tarr  reported  that  he  talked  to  more  than 
1.000  men  serving  In  Southeast  Asia  and  they 
were  unanimous  In  support  for  the  lottery 
system  as  the  only  fair  way.  They  also  said 
that  student  deferments  should  be  abolished 
since  it  is  better  to  complete  military  obli- 
gations as  soon  as  possible. 

"There  were  some  In  every  group  I  talked 
to  who  disagreed  with  me  en  many  subjects 
but  not  on  the  lottery  system,"  he  reported 
when  be  returned  shortly  before  Chrlstmss. 

There  Is  agreement,  too,  among  those  re- 
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gponMble  for  filling  monthly  draft  quotas  for 
the  services.  They  believe,  to  a  nuui.  It  is 
better  for  the  country  to  have  the  youth  In 
uniform,  meeting  his  obligation,  than  to  have 
blm  behind  bars. 

Their  thinking  Is  reflected  In  the  number 
of  draft  dodgers  In  the  nation's  prisons  to- 
(j^y — approximately  600  u  compared  to  6,000 
during  World  War  II. 


ST  LOUIS  PRIESTS  MANUAL 
SPREADS  CREDIT  UNION  IDEA  IN 
AFRICA 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOtTBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  supported  the  growth  and 
development  of  credit  unions  in  the 
United  States  Eire  always  delighted  when 
the  credit  union  idea  is  "exported"  to 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  by 
missionaries,  peace  corps  men  and 
women,  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program 
officials,  and  by  the  American  credit 
union  movement  itself.  I  have  been  en- 
listed on  several  occasions  in  the  past 
by  St.  Louis  enthusiasts  of  the  credit 
union  movement  to  help  obtain  clearance 
of  assistance  from  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  in  establishing 
credit  unions  in  various  parts  of  South 
America,  and  have  been  deeply  impressed 
by  the  results. 

Yesterday,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
carried  an  excellent  article  by  one  of  the 
staff  writers  of  its  Washington  bureau 
reporting  on  the  activities  of  a  young 
St.  Louis  Catholic  priest,  the  Reverend 
E.  A.  Bamicle  of  the  St.  Joseph  Mis- 
sionaries, who  has  been  pioneering  in  the 
development  of  credit  unions  in  West 
Cameroon  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  and 
has  written  a  manual  on  the  subject 
which  has  been  published  with  foreign 
aid  funds. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Post-Dispatch 
Washington  Bureau  for  this  insight  into 
the  effectiveness  of  credit  unions  in  that 
part  of  the  world  where,  according  to  this 
article,  loanshark  transactions  at  as 
much  as  2,000  percent  annual  interest 
were  previously  the  only  avenue  for  the 
villager  to  obtain  any  financing. 

UKAI  KXLAKI  CREajrr  UNION  LEADS  TO  95  OTHIXS 

Father  Bamicle  started  his  first  credit 
union  in  1965  in  Kikai  Kelaki,  in  the 
grasslands  area  of  West  Cameroon,  the 
Post-Dispatch  reported,  where  the  aver- 
age family  income  was  $100  a  year.  The 
credit  union  flourished,  and  now  has  170 
members  who  have  saved  $8,500  and  lent 
more  than  $25,000  to  each  other  since 
1965.  This  credit  union,  the  article  fur- 
ther states,  has  served  as  the  pilot  for  95 
other  credit  unions,  and  was  a  factor  in 
the  establishment  of  the  West  Cameroon 
Cooperative  Savings  and  Credit  Associa- 
tion In  1968,  and  Father  Bamicle  Is  now 
regional  counselor  for  the  African  or- 
ganization, and  will  soon  be  traveling 
through  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone.  Liberia, 
Ivory  Coast.  Upper  Volta,  Ghana.  Togo, 
Dahomey.  Nigeria,  Kenya.  Ethiopia,  and 
the  Cameroon  on  this  assignment. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  note  in 
the  Post-Dispatch  article  that  when 
Father  Bamicle  initiated  the  plan  for 
the  formation  of  the  West  Cameroon  Co- 
operative Credit  Union  League  In  1966, 
the  American  Ambassador,  the  Honor- 
able Robert  L.  Paynon,  also  of  St.  Louis, 
provided  help  and  assistance.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  our  State  Department 
helped  in  publishing  Father  Bamlcle's 
manual  on  credit  unions  which  teaches 
the  "how"  of  credit  union  formation.  It 
is  good  to  know  that  our  foreign  aid  ofla- 
cials  recognized  the  tremendous  value  of 
helping  the  people  of  imderdeveloped  na- 
tions to  help  themselves  through  the 
credit  union  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
the  article  from  Sunday's  St.  Louis  Poet- 
Dispatch  on  Father  Barnicle's  credit 
union  leadership,  as  follows: 

Champion  of  African  Financino 

Washington. — In  pursuit  of  social  justice 
for  Africans,  a  young  St.  Louis  Catholic  priest 
is  ranging  far  and  wide  these  days  as  regional 
counselor  for  an  organization  known  aa 
ACOSCA— the  Africa  Co-operative  Savings 
and  Credit  Association. 

The  priest  Is  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Barnlcle,  an 
energetic  member  of  the  St.  Joseph  Mission- 
aries who  was  described  by  a  West  Cameroon 
credit  union  official  as  "our  most  gallant 
apostle  of  the  movement." 

Father  Bamicle  was  born  In  University 
City.  He  took  an  engineering  degree  at  St. 
Louis  University  In  1956  and  entered  the 
priesthood  after  three  years  in  the  Air  Force 
and  a  few  months  as  an  Industrial  engineer 
with   Atlas  Cement  Co.  In  Hannibal. 

"The  tlmlug  is  right  and  the  field  is 
fertile — they  are  moving  aU  over  Africa  from 
a  subsistence  economy  to  a  money  economy," 
Father  Barnlcle  said  with  quiet  enthusiasm 
during  a  recent  Interview  in  Washington. 

rtTND   FOB   EDUCATION 

He  was  supporting  the  idea  of  a  credit 
union  In  an  effort  to  raise  funds  for  educa- 
tion. He  was  close  to  the  departure  date  for 
an  African  tour  that  will  take  him  from 
Senegal  to  Kenya. 

When  Father  Barnlcle  first  went  to  Africa 
In  1964,  he  had  studied  philosophy  for  two 
po6t-g:raduate  years  at  St.  Louis  University 
and  then  done  work  at  Mill  HUl,  In  London. 
In  1965  he  started  a  credit  tmion  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Klkai  Kelaki,  In  West  Cameroon. 

Klkal  Kelaki  is  in  grasslands  country.  The 
money  crop  Is  coOee.  Average  family  income 
In  the  village  was  $100  a  year.  When  people 
had  to  borrow  money,  the  Interest  rates  ran 
as  high  as  2000  per  cent. 

"We  decided  to  save  our  money  together," 
Father  Bamicle  said,  "to  lend  to  each  other 
from  our  accumulated  savings,  and  to  pay 
back  at  low  interest  rates." 

At  first  Father  Barnlcle  looked  after  the 
money  and  taught  bookkeeping  to  villagers. 
The  Klkal  Kelalcl  union  flourished.  It  served 
as  a  pilot  for  95  other  credit  unions.  The 
United  States  Information  Service  made  a 
film  about  it  and  the  film  has  been  dis- 
tributed In  four  languages. 

$25,000   IN  LOANS 

There  are  now  170  members  In  the  KlkaU 
Kelaki  union,  representing  30  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  the  village.  The  villagers  have 
saved  $8500  and  have  lent  more  than  $25,000 
to  one  another. 

In  1966  the  West  Cameroon  Co-operative 
Credit  Union  League  was  organized  under 
auspices  of  the  Cameroon  government. 
Father  Bamlcle's  friend  and  fellow-St. 
Loulsan.  Robert  L.  Payton,  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  Cameroon,  gave  help. 
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The  newly  organised  Cameroon  league  sent 
a  delegate  in  the  fall  of  1968  to  Nairobi,  In 
Kenya,  where  the  Africa  Co-operative  Sav- 
ings and  Credit  Association  was  formed.  The 
association  now  has  ten  fuU  members  and 
13  more  In  sight. 

Africa's  growing  credit  union  movement 
bad  received  encouragement  and  aaslstano* 
from  the  United  States  and  Canadian  gov- 
ernments, the  Credit  Leagues  of  North 
America  and  Euiope,  and  a  number  of  reli- 
gious and  philanthropic  organizations. 

Father  Barnicle's  itinerary  this  spring  and 
summer  indicates  the  scope  of  the  movement. 
His  tour  includes  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone, 
Liberia,  Ivory  Coast.  Upper  Volta,  Ghana. 
Togo,  Dahomey,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  Ethiopia  and 
The  Cameroon. 

WBOTX  MANXXAL 

Father  Bamicle  wrote  a  manual  that  waa 
published  with  American  foreign  assistance 
funds  arranged  by  Ambassador  Payton.  It  la 
a  practical  "how  to  do  it"  book  that  also 
traces  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the 
credit  union  Idea. 

The  book  has  an  incisive  account  of  the 
origins  of  the  movement  in  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Germany,  where  a  country  mayor  named 
Frederick  WilUam  Raffelsen  helped  deliver 
long-suffering  farm  folk  from  the  hands  of 
usurious  money-lenders. 

Father  Barnicle's  manual  Is  full  of  ex- 
amples of  Cameroon  farmers  and  vUlagera 
who  had  to  pay  astronomical  Interest  to  loan 
sharks,  when  a  credit  union  would  have 
charged    reasonable   rates. 

But  loan  sharks  are  not  the  only  hazard. 
One  citizen  of  Klkal  Kelaki  lost  more  than 
200,000  francs,  the  priest  said,  when  he  hid 
his  paper  money  in  his  house  and  it  was 
eaten  by  white  ante. 


UNITED  PARENTS  ASSOCIATIONS 
WEEK 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF  NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  50 
years  the  United  Parents  Association  has 
been  a  vital  force,  working  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  public  school  system. 

In  New  York  City,  March  15-21,  1971, 
has  been  proclaimed  United  Parents 
Associations  Week — a  week  in  which  the 
citizens  of  the  city  are  asked  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  contribution  of  these  associa- 
tions and  their  450,000  members. 

I  consider  such  recognition  and  tribute 
an  excellent  and  timely  idea.  I  have 
always  been  in  close  contact  with  the 
associations  in  my  area  district  and 
know,  first  hand,  the  excellent  work  they 
do.  Our  schools  more  than  ever  before 
need  the  active  support  of  this  dedicated 
group. 

It  Is  with  pride  that  I  place  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  proclamation 
that  designates  the  week  of  March  15-21 
"United  Parents  Associations  Week": 

PBOCLAMATION 

In  its  first  fifty  years,  the  United  Parents 
Associations  of  New  Tork  City  have  served 
our  schools  with  intelligence,  commitment, 
and  common  sense.  They  have  helped  to 
make  public  education  a  force  for  progress 
in  the  life  of  our  city  and  the  lives  of  our 
children. 

During  the  difficult,  tense  moments  of  re- 
cent years,  the  United  Parents  Associations 
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have  worked  to  bring  otrr  city  together,  to 
heal  divisions,  to  forge  a  partnership  for 
effective  reform.  They  have  proved  that 
teachers,  school  officials,  and  the  community 
can  cooperate  for  the  sake  of  our  children. 

"The  New  York  City  school  system  stands 
at  a  crossroads.  We  now  have  the  chance  to 
build  a  future  of  excellence  In  public  educa- 
tion. That  effort  requires  the  best  from  each 
of  us.  It  requires  the  kind  of  meaningful 
parent  participation  exemplified  by  the 
United  Parents  Associations.  They  can  help 
us  reshape  our  schools  and  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  city  and  our  society. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  V.  Lindsay,  mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  March  15-21,  1971,  as  "United 
Parents  Associations  Week"  In  New  York  City. 
I  urge  parents,  during  that  week,  to  pause 
and  reflect  on  their  role  In  the  education  of 
their  children — and  I  urge  all  New  Yorkers 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  contribution  of  the 
United  Parents  Associations  to  the  evolu- 
tion and  Improvement  of  our  public  schools 
during  the  past  fifty  years. 


FOREEON  POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  12,  1971 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  In  his  recent 
foreign  policy  messages,  President  Nixon 
has  set  forth  the  direction  and  goals 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  I  have  consistently 
supported  the  President's  commitment 
to  ending  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  smd 
to  facilitating  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  Middle  East  crisis. 

In  an  Interview  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
March  1,  Mr.  Nixon  further  discusses  the 
role  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  pol- 
icy. His  remarks  demonstrate  a  candid 
understanding  of  the  forces,  including 
public  opinion,  which  shape  our  foreign 
policy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
excbrpts  from  thb  intbrview  granted  bt 

President   Nixon   on    Foreign    Attairs 

Washington,  March  9. — ^Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  an  Interview  with  President 
Nixon  conducted  here  yesterday  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger,  foreign-affairs  columnist  of  The 
New  York  Times.  The  transcript  which  Is 
unofficial,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Sulzberger 
from  his  notes. 

I  would  strongly  commend  to  you  my  sec- 
ond foreign-policy  report,  which  I  think  you 
should  read  carefully.  I  have  noticed  In  some 
quarters  a  tendency  to  dlsc\iss  this  matter 
sneerlngly  or  condescendingly,  saying  there 
Is  nothing  new  In  It. 

But  that  Isn't  so.  It  seta  forth  new  policy 
directions  and  outlines,  the  goals  we  hope  to 
achieve — the  goals  not  only  for  this  Admin- 
istration but  for  subsequent  administra- 
tions. This  Is  a  long-range  effort.  It  doesnt 
get  Into  a  country-by-country  analysis  ex- 
cept In  connection  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  everything  you  see  there  Is  a  new 
philosophy  of  United  States  poUcy.  It  is  the 
most  complete  and  accurate  description  of 
the  Nixon  doctrine.  This  doctrine  Is  designed 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
U.S.  policy  role  In  the  world  rather  than  a 
withdrawal  from  the  world  and  International 
responsibilities. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  irony  today,  for  those  who  look  at  the 
Washington  scene.  Is  that  the  great  Interna- 
tionalists of  the  post-World  War  n  period 
have  become  the  neo- Isolationists  of  the 
Vietnam  war  period  and  especially  of  the 
period  accompanying  the  ending  of  that  war. 
And  it  is  ending. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  attitude  of  those 
former  internationalists  with  respect  to  our 
defense  posture  and  defense  spending.  And, 
for  some,  it  is  even  true  of  our  foreign  trade 
policy.  There,  of  covirse  it  depends  on  Indi- 
viduals. For  example.  Senator  Javlts  is  an 
all-out  free-trader  and  a  "European,"  but  he 
takes  a  dim  view  of  the  United  States  role  in 
Asia.  He  would  also  be  for  a  lower  defense 
budget.  I  merely  cite  him  as  an  example  of 
what  I  mean  and  the  varying  attitudes  I 
mention. 

The  point  Is,  why  haa  this  happened? 
Why  have  many  former  internationalists  de- 
veloped neo-isolationlst  tendencies,  at  least 
in  some  degree?  Part  of  the  answer  is  simply 
that  Americans,  like  all  idealists,  are  very 
impatient  people.  They  feel  that  if  a  good 
thing  Is  going  to  happen  it  should  happen 
instantly. 

And  a  great  many  of  these  people  are  very 
disillusioned  with  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
not,  personally,  because  I  never  expected  it 
could  settle  all  problems  involving  major 
powers  but  could  nevertheless  play  a  useful 
role  in  development  and  in  peacekeeping  in 
areas  where  the  superpowers  were  not  directly 
involved. 

The  older  a  nation  and  a  people  become, 
the  more  they  become  conscious  of  history 
and  also  of  what  is  possible.  Now  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you  what  I  mean.  I  rate  myself  as  a 
deeply  committed  pacifist,  perhaps  because 
of  my  Quaker  heritage  from  my  mother.  But 
I  must  deal  with  how  peace  can  be  achieved 
and  how  it  must  be  preserved. 

I  know  that  some  national  leaders  and 
some  countries  want  to  expand  by  con- 
quest and  are  committed  to  expansion,  and 
this  obviously  creates  the  danger  of  war. 
Moreover,  some  peoples  have  hated  each  other 
for  years  and  years. 

Look  at  the  divided  peoples  of  India  and 
Pakistan.  Look  at  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
East.  You  can't  suddenly  eliminate  these  dif- 
ferences, these  hatreds.  Just  because  some 
political  leaders  get  together.  All  you  can 
hope  for  is  to  bring  about  a  live-and-let-llve 
situation. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  deeply  devoted  to  a 
desire  that  the  United  States  should  make 
the  greatest  jxjsslble  contribution  It  can 
make  to  developing  such  a  peaceful  world. 

It  is  not  enough  Just  to  be  for  peace.  The 
point  is,  what  can  we  do  about  it? 

Through  an  accident  of  history  we  find 
ourselves  today  in  a  situation  where  no  one 
who  is  really  for  peace  in  this  country  can 
reject  an  American  role  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Of  coTorse,  we  had  our  own  period  of 
colonial  expansion  as  typified  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  idea  of  Manifest  Destiny. 
But  that  period  is  fortunately  gone. 

Since  then  this  country  has  fought  in  four 
wars  which  we  didn't  start,  and  really  what 
they  have  in  common  is  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  better  chance  for  a  peaceful  world. 

And  this  applies  for  the  Vietnam  war  as 
well  as  the  two  World  Wars  and  Korea.  Ob- 
viously It  was  a  political  temptation  when  I 
started  oflBce  to  state  simply  that  we  would 
get  out  right  away  without  any  responsibility 
for  what  came  next. 

But  I  knew  *»o  much  about  history,  about 
Asia,  about  the  basic  feeling  in  the  United 
States.  If  we  failed  to  achieve  our  limited 
goal — to  let  a  small  country  exercise  the  right 
to  choose  Its  own  way  of  life,  without  having 
a  Communist  government  Imposed  upon  it 
by  force — if  we  failed  to  achieve  this,  we 
would  not  help  the  cause  of  peace. 

For  a  time,  perha:}s.  we  would  be  seen 
as  a  kind  of  hero.  But  soon  it  would   be 
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seen  that  we  had  left  behind  a  legacy  of 
even  greater  dangers  for  Southeast  Asia 
and  for  the  Pacific  region.  And,  after  all,  we 
are  a  Pacific  power. 

AMERICAN  TIBINC  OP  WORLD  ROLE 

In  1966  and  1967 — culminating  m  196ft— 
the  American  people  began  to  tire  of  pUy- 
Ing  a  role  in  the  world.  We  had  fought  four 
wars,  selflessly  and  for  no  gain.  We  had 
provided  some  $100-bllllon  in  foreign  aid 
much  of  it  to  former  enemies  who  are  now 
our  competitors,  like  Japan. 

And  we  found  ourselves  committed  in  Viet- 
nam, in  a  war  where  there  are  no  heroes 
only  goats.  Our  people  became  sick  of  Viet- 
nam and  supported  our  men  there  only  in 
order  to  get  them  out — after  this  period  of 
change  in  mood.  Somewhere  a  great  change 
had  taken  place. 

We  had  used  our  power  for  peace  in  four 
wars  but  this  new  attitude  gained  force: 
"If  we  can't  handle  this  one,  to  hell  with  it." 

We  got  caught  up  in  a  vicious  cross  Are, 
and  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  make 
people  understand.  I  must  say  that  without 
television  it  might  have  been  difficult  for  me 
to  get  people  to  understand  a  thing. 

The  cross  fire  I  referred  to  was  this.  The 
superdoves  opposed  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam and  all  world  responsibilities — Korea, 
the  Philippines,  the  Middle  East,  Europe.  ThU 
was  the  kind  of  isolationism  of  those  who 
felt  the  United  States  shouldn't  have  played 
any  role  at  all  In  Southeast  Asia  from  the 
very  start.  For  these  people  Vietnam  was  a 
distant,  small,  foreign  country  in  Just  the 
terms  that  Chamberlain  mentioned  concern- 
ing Czechoslovakia  at  the  time  of  Munich. 
These  were  the  superdoves. 

But  on  the  other  side,  the  opposite  cross 
fire  came  from  the  superhawks.  This  group 
stood  by  their  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
President,  but  became  fed  up  with  the  war 
for  their  own  reasons.  They  felt  that  if  the 
United  States  can't  handle  a  distant  little 
war,  why  then  let's  just  pull  out  and  buUd 
up  our  strength  at  home.  Their  logic  also 
favored  isolationism,  but  from  another  angle. 
And  they  want  to  develop  a  Portress  America 
at  home  and  cram  it  full  of  missiles  while 
the  superdoves  want  us  to  pull  out  of  the 
world  also,  but  reducing  our  strength  at 
home. 

AND   THOSE  IN   THE   MIDDLE 

In  between  there  are  those  of  us  who 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  cross  fire.  The 
sui>erhawk  feels  it  Is  his  duty  to  support  the 
President  even  if  that  same  superhawk  isn't 
sure  he  wants  to  see  us  do  what  we  are  doing. 
The  superdove  has  a  different  attitude. 

He  is  a  good-hearted  fellow,  but  when  he 
looks  aroimd  and  sees  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  the  blacks,  the  Indians,  the  poor 
whites,  the  pot-smoking  kids,  crime  in  the 
cities,  urban  sliuns,  the  environment,  he 
says:  "We  must  get  out  of  the  war  right 
away  and  concern  ourselves  only  with  our 
problems  at  home." 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  has  never 
been  so  great  a  challenge  to  U.S.  leadership. 
This  war  la  ending.  In  fact,  I  seriously  doubt 
if  we  win  ever  have  another  war.  This  is 
probably  the  very  last  one. 

In  any  theoretical  question  of  a  war  on  the 
basis  of  "either  them  or  us,"  I  am  sure  every- 
one in  the  country  would  join  in  behind  me. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  in  a  small  country  so 
far  away  involved  In  a  situation  so  difficult 
to  explain. 

I  am  certain  a  Oallup  poll  would  show 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  would 
want  to  pull  out  of  Vietnam.  But  a  Oallup 
poll  would  also  show  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  would  want  to  pull  three  or 
more  divisions  out  of  Europe.  And  It  would 
also  show  that  a  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple would  cut  our  defense  budget. 

Polls  are  not  the  answer.  You  must  look 
at   the  facts.  The  Soviets  now  have  three 
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moes  the  missile  strength  (ICBM)  of  our- 
lelves.  By  1974  they  wUl  pass  us  in  sub- 
mATlnes  carrying  nuclear  mlssUes. 

MRS.    MEIR    T7NOER8TOOD    HIM 

All  of  these  things  are  very  directly  re- 
lated. For  example,  when  Mrs.  Melr,  the  Is- 
raeli Prime  Minister,  visited  me,  she  under- 
stood me  right  away  when  I  said  that  if 
America  winds  up  the  war  In  Vietnam  In 
failure  and  an  image  is  develox>ed  that  the 
war  was  fought  only  by  stupid  scoundrels, 
there  would  be  a  wave  of  isolationism.  This 
would  embrace  the  U.S.  role  everywhere — 
mcludlng  the  Middle  East.  Mrs.  Melr  saw  the 
point  Immediately. 

As  I  see  it,  we  have  to  take  certain  specific 
steps.  First  of  all,  what  we  now  have  to  do 
is  end  the  war — as  we  now  are  doing — in  a 
way  that  gives  South  Vietnam  a  reasonable 
chance  to  survive  without  our  help.  But  this 
doesn't  mean  we  would  withdraw  all  our  re- 
qwnslbllltles  everywhere. 

As  I  stated  in  first  explaining  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  our  idea  Is  to  create  a  situation  in 
which  those  lands  to  which  we  have  obli- 
gations or  In  which  we  have  interests,  if  they 
are  ready  to  fight  a  fire,  should  be  able  to 
coimt  on  us  to  furnish  the  hose  and  water. 

Meanwhile,  in  Europe,  we  can't  cut  down 
our  forces  until  there  is  a  mutual  agreement 
with  the  other  side.  We  must  stand  with  our 
European  friends  if  they  will  only  do  a  little 
more  themselves  in  NATO — as  they  have  in- 
dicated they  will  do. 

And  we  cannot  foolishly  fall  behind  in 
the  arms  competition.  In  the  United  States, 
we  remain  ahead  in  the  Navy  and  In  the 
air.  but  the  Soviets  are  ahead  in  ICBM's 
and  soon  will  pass  us  In  modem  submarine 
strength. 

But  each  has  a  kind  of  sufficiency.  The 
Soviets  are  a  great  land  power  opposite  China 
as  well  as  having  far-reaching  interests  else- 
where. We  are  a  great  sea  power  and  we  must 
keep  our  strength.  I  am  a  strong  Navy  man 
myself.  I  believe  In  a  strong  conventional 
navy  which  helps  us  to  play  a  peacekeeping 
role  In  such  areas,  for  example,  as  Latin 
America. 

These  are  all  elements  that  must  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  each  other.  The  main 
thing  is  that  I'd  like  to  see  us  not  end  the 
Vietnamese  war  foolishly  and  find  ourselves 
all  alone  in  the  world.  I  could  have  chosen 
that  course  my  very  first  day  in  office.  But 
I  want  the  American  people  to  be  able  to  be 
led  by  me,  or  by  my  successor,  along  a  course 
that  allows  us  to  do  what  is  needed  to  help 
keep  the  peace  In  this  world. 

We  used  to  look  to  other  nations  to  do 
this  Job  once  upon  a  time.  But  now  only 
the  United  States  plays  a  major  role  of 
this  sort  In  the  world.  Our  responsibilities 
are  not  limited  to  this  great  continent  but 
Include  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Southeast 
Asia,  East  Asia,  many  areas  whose  fate  affects 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  must  above  all  tend  to  our  national 
obligations.  We  must  not  forget  our  alliances 
or  our  Interests.  Other  nations  must  know 
that  the  United  States  has  both  the  capa- 
bility and  the  will  to  defend  these  allies 
and  protect  these  interests. 

Unless  people  understand  this  and  under- 
stand it  well,  the  United  States  wUl  simply 
retreat  Into  isolationism,  both  politically  and 
diplomatically.  We  would,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  be  an  economic  giant;  but  that  Is 
not  enough. 

I^t  us  look  at  the  world  today.  There  are 
two  great  powers  facing  ua,  Rusala  and  China, 
raey  are  great  powers  and  great  people. 
Certainly  neither  of  them  wants  war.  But 
both  are  motivated  by  a  phUosophy  which 
announces  itself  as  expansionist  in  character. 
ITila  they  will  admit  themselvea. 

And  only  the  United  States  has  aufflcient 
strength  to  be  able  to  help  maintain  a  bal- 
ance in  Europe  and  other  areas  that  might 
otherwise  be  affected. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ujs.-sovirr  coopxration 

What  I  am  saying  is  not  a  cold-war  phi- 
losophy. I  hope  that  we  can  further  develop 
our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
For.  although  we  recognize  that  their  Ide- 
ology is  expansionist,  they  know  what  It 
means  if  the  genie  comes  out  of  the  bottle 
and  that  their  interest  in  survival  reqtUres 
that  they  avoid  a  confiict  with  the  United 
States.  This  means  that  we  must  find  a  way 
of  cooperating. 

For  obviously  pragmatic  reasons,  therefore, 
we  can  see  peace  slowly  shaping  up.  First, 
as  we  are  doing,  we  must  end  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  We  must  continue  our  Soviet  ne- 
£^)tlations  and  open  the  door  of  cooperation 
to  China.  And  in  this  way  there  will  be  a 
chance  of  building  a  world  that  is  relatively 
peaceful. 

I  deliberately  say  relatively  peaceful.  That 
doesn't  mean  everyone  will  be  disarmed,  safe 
and  loving  everyone  else.  The  kind  of  rela- 
tive peace  I  envision  la  not  the  dream  of 
my  Quaker  youth.  But  It  is  realistic,  and, 
I  am  convinced  we  can  bring  It  about. 

Yet,  to  do  this,  we  can't  heed  either  our 
superhawks  whose  policy  would  ultimately 
lead  to  war  or  to  our  superdoves  who  be- 
lieve that  only  they  are  capable  of  achieving 
peace  and  that  everyone  else  Is  a  heretic.  The 
trouble  is  that  their  policy  of  weakness  would 
also  quickly  lead  to  war. 

The  day  the  United  States  quits  playing  a 
responsible  role  in  the  world — In  Europe  or 
Asia  or  the  Middle  East — or  gives  up  or  re- 
cedes from  its  efforts  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate defense  force — on  that  day  this  will 
become  a  very  unsafe  world  to  live  In. 

I  can  assure  you  that  my  words  are  thoae 
of  a  devoted  pacifist.  My  very  hardest  Job  la 
to  give  out  posthumous  Medals  of  Honor. 

I  don't  question  the  motives  of  those  who 
oppose  me.  But  I  know  this  world.  I  have 
traveled  about  and  talked  to  many  leaders, 
and  I  know  we  have  a  chance  to  play  a  role 
in  this  world. 

Another  thln«:  People  should  be  under  no 
illusion  that  you  can  play  a  role  in  one  area 
but  wholly  Ignore  another.  Of  course  we're 
not  going  to  get  Into  every  little  flrefight 
everywhere.  The  Nixon  doctrine  says  only 
that  we  will  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves. 

Sometimes  people  tend  to  forget  the  real 
situation  prevailing  today.  When  consider- 
ing Asia,  the  great  problem  Is  that  everyone 
overlooks  the  fact  that  non-Communist 
Asia — excluding  India  and  Pakistan— pro- 
ducee  three  times  aa  much  aa  China.  Why, 
Japan  alone  produces  twice  as  much  aa 
China. 

What  la  going  to  happen  if  we  Ignore  such 
baalc  facts?  The  United  States,  aa  I  aaid 
earlier  Is  a  Pacific  power.  And  the  SST  will 
be  built — if  not  by  us,  by  someone  else.  And 
then  we  will  be  only  three  hours'  filght  from 
Japan. 

There  will  be  400  million  people  In  non- 
Communist  Asia  relying  ever  more  upon  us. 
Why  Prime  Minister  Sato  said  not  so  long 
ago  that  Japan  depends  on  the  VS.  nuclear 
field. 

In  past  times  the  No.  1  nation  was  always 
In  that  p>osltlon  because  of  military  con- 
queete.  But  the  mantle  of  leadership  fell  on 
American  shoulders  not  by  our  desire  and 
not  for  the  purposes  of  conquest.  But  we 
have  that  position  today,  and  how  we  handle 
ourselves  will  determine  the  chances  of  world 
peace. 

Do  you  know,  in  all  my  travela,  not  one 
leader  I  have  talked  to  ever  said  to  me  In 
private  that  he  feared  the  United  States  aa 
a  nation  bent  on  conquest.  And  I  have  met 
many  Communist  leaders,  aa  you  know. 
Whatever  some  of  them  may  pretend  In  pub- 
lic, they  understand  our  true  troubles  and 
they  are  also  thankful  that  the  United  States 
wants  nothing — nothing  but  the  right  for 
everyone  to  live  and  let  live. 
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CONFIDKNCE    IN    THE    PSOPLX 

The  big  question  to  my  mind  is:  WiU  our 
Eatabllshmient  and  our  people  meet  their  re- 
sponslbllltlea?  Frankly,  I  have  far  more  con- 
fidence In  o\ir  people  than  in  the  Establish- 
ment. The  people  seem  to  see  the  problem  in 
simple  terms:  "By  golly,  we  have  to  do  the 
right  thing." 

But  the  real  problem,  what  worriee  me 
most,  la:  WIU  our  Establishment  see  it  that 
way?  I  am  not  talking  about  my  critics  but 
about  a  basic,  strange  sickness  that  appears 
to  have  spread  among  those  who  usually,  in 
this  country,  can  be  expected  to  see  clearly 
ahead  Into  the  future. 

These  are  the  people  who,  after  World 
War  II,  supported  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  pro- 
gram, the  Marshall  Plan,  NATO.  But  today 
they  are  In  disarray  because  of  two  things. 
They  are  terribly  dlsiUusloned  about  Viet- 
nam, which  la  so  hard  a  problem  to  under- 
stand. And  they  have  an  enormoua  concern 
with  home  problems  of  a  sort  and  a  degree 
that  did  not  face  ua  a  generation  earlier. 

I  understand  these  factors.  There  is  a  vast 
need  for  reforms,  for  Improvements  in  health, 
education  and  environment.  But  we  have  to 
assume  our  responsibilities  both  abroad  and 
at  home.  We  have  to  do  both.  After  all,  if 
we  manage  to  Improve  the  environment  and 
living  conditions  in  this  country  we  must 
also  assure  that  we  will  be  around  to  enjoy 
those  Improvements. 


FOLLY  OF  U.S.  BOYCOTT 
AGAINST  RHODESIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  12.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Shreveport,  La.,  Journal  for  March  9 
contains  an  editorisJ  pointing  to  the  folly 
of  the  U.S.  participation  in  the  boycott 
against  Rhodesia. 

The  editorial  correctly  points  out  that 
our  embargo  against  Rhodesia,  under- 
taken in  line  with  United  Nations  policy, 
is  depriving  us  of  our  main  supply  of 
chrome  ore.  Chrome  ore  Is  a  strategically 
important  commodity  for  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Boycott  on  Rhodesia  En- 
dangers United  States,"  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.  The  editor 
of  the  Shreveport  Journal  Is  George  W. 
Shannon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Boycott  on  Rhodesia  ENOANOKas 
United  States 

One  oH  the  most  powerful  voices  In  the 
United  States  Senate — that  of  Sen.  Harry  F. 
Byrd  Jr. — haa  been  raised  against  the  sense- 
leaa  economic  boycott  America  haa  applied  to 
Rhodesia.  Senator  Byrd 'a  warning  that  the 
United  States  la  playing  into  Russia's  hands 
by  allowing  the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  a 
stranglehold  on  our  supply  of  chrome  ore — 
a  material  vital  to  our  national  defense — 
coincides  with  this  newspaper's  own  oft- 
expreaaed  views. 

The  threat  to  America's  security,  aa  noted 
In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  Mar.  4  by  the 
Independent  senator  from  Virginia,  atema 
from  participation  In  United  Nationa  eco- 
nomic sanctions  againat  the  small  African 
country  which  la  the  source  of  two-thlrda  of 
the  world's  supply  of  chrome  ore. 
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Now  the  Congress  Is  being  asked  b;  the 
Administration  to  release  chrome  ore  from 
the  national  stockpile  to  ease  the  shortage 
of  this  commodity  resulting  tram  the  Rho- 
deslan  embargo. 

We  agree  with  Senator  Byrd  that  release  of 
ohrome  ore  from  the  stockpile  is  not  the  ap- 
propriate remedy  for  the  present  situation 
of  the  United  States. 

The  correct  step  for  this  nation  to  take 
would  be  to  end  its  foolish  policy  against 
Rhodesia  and  resume  trade  with  that  nation. 

The  story  leading  up  to  our  present  short- 
age of  chrome,  and  our  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  goes  back  more  than  five  years. 

On  Nov.  11,  1965,  Rhodesia  declared  her 
Independence  of  Great  Britain. 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council,  at 
the  urging  of  Great  Britain,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution condemning  Rhodesia  as  "a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security."  The  reso- 
lution called  on  the  Security  Council  to  take 
steps  to  end  Rhodesian  independence. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Rhodesia,  in  declaring 
Independence,  was  only  taking  the  same  step 
that  the  United  Stetes  took  in  1776.  the  U.S. 
ambassador  to  the  UrUted  Nations  actively 
supported  the  resolution  against  Rhodesia. 

Pursuant  to  the  UN  resolution,  our  gov- 
ernment severed  diplomatic  ties  with  the 
Ian  Smith  government  and  Invoked  a  boycott 
of  Rhodesian  products. 

On  July  31,  1968,  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Issued  Executive  Order  No.  11419, 
barring  all  United  States  Imports  from  and 
exports  to  Rhodesia. 

The  Smith  government  still  survived.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  economic  sanctions  are 
a  failure. 

But  If  the  sanctions  are  a  failure,  they 
nevertheless  have  had  serious  consequences. 

For  one  thing.  Senator  Byrd  points  out, 
Imposition  of  a  mandatory  embargo  brings 
the  United  Nations  just  one  step  short  of 
armed  intervention. 

Is  the  United  States  prepared  to  take  part 
in  a  war  to  bring  the  Rhodesian  government 
to  its  knees? 

While  the  United  States  has  gone  along 
with  the  British-sponsored  embargo  of 
Rhodesia,  ships  flying  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain  have  continued  to  carry  cargo  to 
North  Vietnam. 

Last  year  40  British  ships  called  at  Hai- 
phong. In  1969,  the  total  was  74;  and  In  1968, 
It  was  114. 

In  line  with  the  economic  sanctions  policy 
against  Rhodesia,  the  United  States  last  year 
closed  its  consulate  In  Salisbury;  but  Britain 
maintains  its  consulate  in  Hanoi. 

It  would  seem,  says  Senator  Byrd,  that  so 
far  as  the  British  are  concerned,  cooperation 
In  policies  of  embargo  Is  a  one-way  street. 

Prior  to  the  imposition  o*  the  sanctions, 
Rhodesia  furnished  approximately  86  per 
cent  of  the  Imports  of  metallurgical  chrome 
ore  coming  Into  the  United  States. 

With  the  sanctions  in  effect,  the  United 
States  has  had  to  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  chome  ore. 

The  Russians  are  well  aware  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  conmiodlty  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  charging  us  more  than  twice  the 
price  which  we  formerly  paid  to  Rhodesia 
for  chrome. 

And  more  important,  the  Soviets  could 
easily  shut  off  our  supply  In  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

Today,  as  a  short-term  measure,  the  OfBce 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  is  seeking  to 
withdraw  chrome  ore  from  the  national  stra- 
tegic stockpile. 

The  national  strategic  stockpile  now  has 
4,500,000  tons  of  chrome  ore.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  seeking  release  of  1,300,000  tons, 
which  would  leave  3,200.000  tons  on  band. 

This  3,200.000  tons  would  be  only  about 
100,000  tons  more  than  the  amount  required 
to  fulfill  the  so-called  "Btrateglc  objective," 
or  emergency  reserve,  for  the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  of  the  points  raised  by  Senator  Byrd 
were  noted  In  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
the  editor  of  The  Shreveport  Journal  follow- 
ing a  visit  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia  last  October.  Senator  Byrd  Is 
hopeful  that  pressure  from  the  metal  indus- 
try, members  of  Congress  and,  above  all.  the 
American  people  will  be  so  great  that  Presi- 
dent NUon  will  lift  the  boycott  on  Rhodesia. 

"We  have  followed  a  foolish  policy  toward 
Rhodesia."  Senator  Byrd  declares.  "Morally, 
it  is  wrong.  Legally,  It  is  dubious.  Economi- 
cally, it  is  costly.  And  it  could  Jeopardize  the 
security  of  the  United  States." 

The  Journal  Joins  Senator  Byrd  In  urging 
President  Nixon  to  reverse  our  present  policy 
and  resume  trade  with  the  peaceful  African 
country  of  Rhodesia. 
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REVENUE  SHARING— THE  TAX 
SPENDER'S  RELIEF 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  1972  elections,  like  all  elec- 
tions, will  be  decided  on  the  issues.  The 
question  will  be  raised,  "Did  vou  support 
the  President's  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal?" 

Currently,  there  is  much  controversy 
surrounding  this  issue.  Those  that  would 
be  expected  to  "carry  the  ball"  for  the 
President  are  not  in  sight.  Those  that 
one  would  expect  to  espouse  the  virtues 
of  the  President's  plan  are  condemning 
revenue  sharing  as  a  highly  undesirable 
plan  to  separate  the  level  of  Government 
which  collects  taxes  from  the  level  which 
spends  the  money  collected  because  this 
makes  it  so  difficult  to  call  Government 
to  account  for  how  it  uses  or  misuses  the 
money  it  takes. 

The  Elephant's  Roar — A  Gazette  for 
Republican  Leaders  Is  in  the  forefront 
of  those  opposing  the  President.  Thus, 
in  1972,  when  the  issues  come  to  light,  I 
feel  that  this  bipartisan  opposition 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

I  feel  that  the  blame  for  the  defeat  of 
revenue  sharing — if  it  is  defeated — 
should  be  laid  to  rest  at  the  feet  of  those 
forces  in  the  President's  party  who  have 
deserted  the  President  in  his  hour  cf 
need. 

The  article  in  the  March  6,  1971,  issue 
of  the  Elephant's  Roar — A  Gazette  for 
Republican  Leaders  follows: 

RrvENTTB  Sharino — Thi  Tax  Spkndeh's 

Relief 

Throughout  America  today,  and  partic- 
ularly in  California,  resoiinds  the  demand  for 
tax  relief.  In  vote  after  vote  the  people  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  think  their  govern- 
ment costs  too  much:  that  the  last  thing 
they  want  is  more  taxes  and  more  inflation 
to  continue  the  seemingly  endless  expansion 
of  government  programs. 

The  greatest  Impact  of  these  votes  has 
been  at  the  local  level  of  government,  where 
the  people  either  have  the  right  to  vote  di- 
rectly on  Increases  In  the  tax  rate — as  in  the 
case  of  school  taxes — or  at  least  can  see  first- 
hand not  only  where  their  tax  money  is  com- 
ing from,  but  also  where  it  Is  going.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  Inevitable  clamor  for  more 
money  to  meet  government  "needs"  (read 
"wants")  has  been  met  by  a  still  louder  out- 
cry of  "Stop!" 


So  now  the  spenders  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  force  looking  for  relief— not  for 
the  taxpayer,  but  for  themselves.  They  want 
more  money  In  a  less  visible  form.  And  in 
Federal  revenue  sharing  they  think  they 
have  found  the  magic  carpet  to  carry  them 
over  the  angry  ranks  of  aroused  taxpayers 
They  are  all  but  beating  down  the  doors  of 
Congressmen  to  get  their  hands  on  the  |5 
billion  President  NUon  would  offer  them— 
with  no  strings  attached. 

The  rhetoric  of  "revenue  sharing"  pleases 
many  supporters  of  limited  government  be- 
cause It  speaks  of  returning  more  authority 
to  lower  levels  of  government.  But  this  talk 
Is  utterly  meaningless  unless  Federal  author, 
ity,  or  Federal  taxes,  or  local  taxea  are  re- 
duced as  a  result.  The  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal  now  being  presented  to  Congress  would 
reduce  none  of  these.  It  would  simply  add 
$5  billion  more  on  top  of  ever5i;hlng  else 
government  at  all  levels  Is  now  spending. 

It  Is  highly  undesirable  to  separate  the 
level  of  government  which  collects  taxes  from 
the  level  which  spends  the  money  collected, 
because  this  makes  It  so  difficult  to  call 
government  to  account  for  how  it  uses  or 
misuses  the  money  it  takes.  This  point  wag 
made  in  our  editorial  two  weeks  ago,  and 
deserves  repetition  and  even  greater  emphasis 
as  the  drive  for  "revenue  sharing"  escalates. 
Local  government  programs  financed  by  Fed- 
eral  funds  are  for  all  practical  purposes  out 
of  the  people's  hands,  and  quickly  become 
bureaucratic  nightmares. 

Congressman  John  W.  Byrnes  of  WlsocQ- 
sin,  senior  Republican  on  the  House  Waya 
and  Means  Committee  and  a  leading  op- 
ponent of  the  "revenue  sharing"  proposal, 
has  pointed  out  that  In  Germany  during  the 
1920's,  before  Hitler  came  to  power,  a  "rev- 
enue sharing"  system  was  In  effect.  The 
disastrous  results  were  explained  In  an  offl- 
clal  report  In  1930  by  S.  Parker  Gilbert.  Agent 
General  for  Reparation  Payments: 

"The  Government  of  the  Reich  collects  the 
taxes,  but  does  not  feel  the  full  respomi- 
hility  for  them  since  it  must  pass  on  a  large 
share  of  the  proceeds  to  the  States  and  com- 
munes .  .  .  The  States  and  communes,  on 
their  side,  spend  the  money  without  having 
had  any  of  the  responsibility  or  odium  of 
collecting  it,  and  they  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  expecting  the  Reich  to  provide  more 
and  more  money  for  them  to  meet  their 
recurring  budgetary  deficits  .  .  .  TTie  financial 
relations  between  the  Reich  and  the  States 
and  communes  vHll  not  be  on  a  sound  basit 
until  the  responsibility  for  raising  the  mon- 
ey by  taxation  has  been  reunited  with  the 
responsibility  for  spending  it." 

There  Is  substantial  and  growing  support 
for  Congressman  Byrnes'  position — which  U 
also  mine — among  House  members  of  both 
parties  who  do  not  feel  that  they  should  vote 
relief  for  local  tax  spenders  trying  to  evade 
the  voters'  verdict  on  their  liberality  with 
other  people's  money. 


LARRY  PANNING— A  NEWSPAPER 
GIANT 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Fanning,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Anchorage  Daily  News,  was 
a  tremendous  loss  to  all  Alaskans,  and 
to  all  those  in  the  field  of  journalism 
who  recognized  him  as  a  man  of  major 
stature  in  the  profession. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  to 
Journalism  was  his  sponsorship  and  en- 
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couragement  of  young  journalists.  While 
the  executive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  he  provided  the  initial  guidance 
for  what  is  now  a  distinguished  roster  of 
nationally  known  columnists  and  re- 
porters. Among  them  are  Joseph  Kraft, 
Carl  Rowan,  Pierre  Salinger,  Peter  Lisa- 
gor,  Ann  Landers,  and  Nicholas  Von 
Hoffman.  Most  of  these  men  and  women 
felt  a  personal  debt  to  Larry  Fanning 
and  maintained  intense  pride  in  their 
relationship  to  him. 

As  the  publisher  and  executive  editor 
of  the  Anchorage  Dally  News,  he  sur- 
rounded himself  again  with  a  staff  of 
young,  talented  reporters  and  column- 
ists. These  young  men,  including  Stanley 
Abbot,  Tom  Brown,  Joe  Rothstein,  Will 
Lawson,  and  C.  Robert  Zelnick,  are  all 
following  the  successful  path  so  well 
marked  out  by  Larry  Fanning. 

Perhaps  no  one  better  than  one  of 
these  young  men  can  express  the  impact 
of  Larry  Panning,  and  the  great  loss 
caused  by  his  death.  The  following  arti- 
cle, written  by  C.  Robert  Zelnick  for  a 
memorial  edition  of  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News,  expresses  beautifully  the  sort  of 
man  he  was  In  his  own  world  of  journal- 
ism. 

A  Former  Fanning  Reporter 

Wrftes  ABOtrr  His  Editor 

(By  C.  Robert  Zelnick) 

Washington. — It  is  difficult  to  write  of 
Larry  Fanning  without  lapsing  into  the 
sort  of  cliches  he  would  have  penciled  out 
of  copy  reachlug  his  desk.  He  was  a  supreme- 
ly talented,  gifted  man,  a  great  reporter 
first  and  then  a  gpreat  editor.  He  knew  a 
story  when  he  saw  one — often  before  any- 
one else — he  saw  the  outlines  of  the  forest 
when  others  lost  themselves  among  the  trees, 
and  he  could  tell  what  he  saw  with  an  ele- 
gant simplicity  born  of  jjerfect  Integrity. 

Working  the  desk,  he  wielded  his  thick 
lead  pencils  with  the  aplomb  of  an  editorial 
Picasso.  A  few  scratch  marks,  a  caret  or  two, 
and  here  and  there  a  hyphen  or  comma,  and 
bloated  copy  became  lithe  and  readable. 

As  a  publisher,  he  concerned  himself  with 
what  readers  should  know  as  well  as  what 
they  wanted  to  know. 

With  a  constituency  hell-bent  for  rapid 
economic  development,  he  urged  caution  and 
study.  In  a  growing  upper  middle  class  white 
community,  he  pointed  to  the  misery  and 
despair  among  the  Native  population.  In 
1970,  the  year  of  the  backlash  on  the  Native 
land  claims,  his  paper  repeatedly  pounded 
home  the  necessity  for  responsible  state  par- 
ticipation m  the  settlement. 

The  Fanning  credo  was  to  ttirn  out  a  su- 
perior editorial  product,  and  to  hope  that 
the  demand  for  such  a  product  eventually 
became  the  norm  of  the  community. 

Larry  Fanning  opened  shop  in  Anchorage 
In  September,  1967,  as  custodian  of  the  sec- 
ond newspaper  In  a  one-newspaper  town.  It 
was  a  forbidding  task  in  a  forbidding  county. 
Yet  it  showed  the  mettle  of  the  man,  as  well 
as  his  humility.  For  Larry  Panning  was  no 
never-do-well  to  whom  Alaska  was  the  stop 
before  oblivion. 

At  the  time  he  came  to  Anchorage  he  was 
already  a  man  held  In  deep  national  esteem 
throughout  the  Journalistic  profession,  an 
esteem  earned  over  the  course  of  20  success- 
ful years  as  managing  editor  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  executive  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  Times,  and  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  News.  (During  one  of  hla  gloomier 
moments  in  Anchorage,  I  asked  him  why  he 
dldnt  Just  can  the  whole  Alaskan  operation 
and  take  one  of  the  numerous  outside  offers 
that  came  across  hla  desk.  "I've  done  every- 
thing I  ever  wanted  to  do  on  a  major  metro- 
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polltan  dally,"  he  repUed  matt«r-of-factly. 
"But  If  this  Uttle  bastard  makes  It  .  .  .") 

So  much  for  the  cliches  about  the  public 
Larry  Fanning.  There  was  another  side  to 
Larry,  a  private  side  that  those  of  us  who 
worked  for  him  and  loved  him  got  to  know 
In  stages: 

There  was  the  tough  -Irish  kid  who  wanted 
to  go  Into  the  priesthood  until  he  discovered 
that  all  the  fathers  at  the  high  school  acad- 
emy loved  Franco. 

There  was  the  cocky  young  Intellect  who 
once  lost  his  tongue  during  a  high  school 
address  In  front  of  a  packed  auditorium, 
almost  committed  suicide  over  the  shame  of 
it — ^Larry  Fanning  held  himself  to  a  standard 
of  excellence  which  no  human  being  could 
approach — and  who  could  never  do  anything 
but  read  a  speech  In  public  again. 

And  there  was  the  patriot  who  watched 
Joe  McCarthy  wreck  the  lives  of  other  pa- 
triots during  his  heyday,  and  who  decided 
then  that  when  a  reporter  catches  a  poUtlclan 
lying,  the  place  to  say  it  Is  on  the  front  page 
in  bold  type  and  not  burled  with  the  editorial 
page  copy  that  only  a  handful  of  people  read. 

There  was  the  pierfectionlst  who  could 
brood  for  hours  over  minor  errata  In  his 
pap>er,  who  blamed  himself  rather  than  the 
guilty  reporter  or  desk  man  for  every  mistake 
that  appeared  in  print,  who  had  disciplined 
every  ounce  of  personal  motive  or  bias  out 
of  his  product  without  ever  depriving  that 
product  of  a  point  of  view. 

And  there  was  the  man  who  worried  him- 
self sick  about  other  people's  problems,  the 
man  with  more  compassion  than  his  body 
could  contain,  the  universal  donor,  the  soft 
touch,  a  man  so  distrustful  of  his  own  human 
potential  for  abusing  {>ower  that  his  office 
often  resembled  a  sitting  room  for  crackpots, 
malcontents,  and  every  form  of  community 
paranoid  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  or  an 
ax  to  grind.  Larry  was  more  than  a  publisher; 
he  was  a  public  ombudsman. 

For  the  reporter,  the  greatest  problem  In 
working  for  Larry  Fanning  was  that  you  knew 
you  had  achieved  Nirvana  and  would  never 
be  completely  happy  working  for  anyone  else. 
You  were  coddled.  You  were  given  countless 
opportunities  for  self  expression.  Larry  would 
see  that  you  got  to  where  the  action  was 
whatever  the  cost.  When  he  worked  the  desk, 
he  would  polish  your  copy  like  a  precious 
gem.  If  you  turned  a  five-inch  story  into  30 
good  Inches,  he  would  find  a  place  to  fit. 
When  he  felt  the  need  to  correct  or  repri- 
mand you,  he  would  lecture  you  for  45  min- 
utes In  his  office,  the  first  44  of  which  were 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  his  own  failure.  He 
never  asked  for  a  favor;  nor  did  he  ever  deny 
one.  The  kid  who  had  almost  become  a  priest 
became  a  father  confessor  for  every  one  of 
his  staff.  When  the  time  came  you  felt  you 
had  to  leave.  It  was  like  going  away  from 
home.  And  when  you  got  to  wherever  you 
were  going  you  Invariably  found  that  Larry 
had  paved  the  way  so  you  would  not  enter 
your  new  surroundings  as  a  stranger. 

Such  Indulgence  was  uncommon  In  a  world 
as  curt  as  ours.  But  It  worked  for  Larry  Fan- 
ning and  his  flock.  A  list  of  those  whose  skills 
he  nurtured,  whose  careers  he  pushed  along 
could  well  be  mistaken  for  a  list  of  "Who's 
Who  In  American  Journalism."  Pierre  Salin- 
ger, press  secretary  to  John  F.  Kennedy 
worked  nine  years  for  Larry  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle.  Peter  Llsagor  covered  Wash- 
ington for  Larry  and  the  Chicago  Dally  News. 
Syndicated  columnists  Joseph  Kraft  and 
Carl  Rowan  owe  no  smaU  measure  of  their 
success  to  Larry's  patronage.  Chicago's  Irrev- 
erent Mike  Royko  literally  learned  to  write 
under  Larry's  tutelage,  and  Nicholas  Von 
Hoffman,  the  Washington  Post's  ambassa- 
dor either  to  or  from  the  New  Left,  was  a 
brooding  sociologist  when  he  first  came  un- 
der Larry's  wing  In  Chicago. 

Larry  worked  12  or  14  hoiu-s  a  day,  some- 
times more,  often  seven  days  a  week.  He  was 
advised  not  to  work  so  bard  or  care  so  much, 
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but  It  was  like  advising  a  cow  to  spend  her 
time  producing  something  other  than  milk. 

Critics  said  that  Larry  led  too  often  with 
his  chin.  But  be  dldnt.  He  led  with  his  heart 
and  his  heart  gave  out  last  Wednesday  for 
good. 

Those  whose  lives  he  touched  most  directly 
will  miss  him  a  lot.  A  picture  of  his  beaming 
face — eyes  twinkling  with  a  promised  mis- 
chief that  never  materialized,  pljie  clenched 
firmly  between  his  teeth,  ooUar  open,  bow  tie 
laying  unknotted  tracing  his  coUarbone,  will 
always  live  within  us.  His  Inspiration  has  al- 
ready been  built  Into  our  work. 

"They  give  birth  astride  of  a  grave,  the 
light  gleams  an  Instant,  then  It's  night  once 
more,"  Samuel  Beckett  wrote  in  "Waiting  for 
Godot."  Larry  Fannlng's  night  has  come.  But 
his  light  wiU  continue  to  gleam  in  the  souls 
of  those  who  knew  him  best. 


BASIC  VALUES  OP  TRUE 
DEMOCRACY 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    aCINNXBOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  12,  1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  column  en- 
titled "Perspective  On  America,"  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  King  Features 
Columnist  Prof.  John  P.  Roche,  of  Braoi- 
dels  University,  and  dated  March  9, 1971. 

Dr.  Roche  Is  again  demonstrating  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
eloquent  spokesmen  in  our  country  for 
the  basic  values  of  true  democracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PxRSPSCTiVK  ON  America 
(By  John  P.  Roche) 

Because  I  refuse  to  consider  the  United 
States  a  repressive,  fascist,  impenallEt,  rac- 
ist nation,  a  number  of  correspondents  have 
accused  me — often  quite  vividly — of  "selling 
out  to  the  conservatives,"  or  some  such 
crime.  It  Is  quite  true  that,  with  all  Its  evi- 
dent fallings,  I  love  this  crazy  country,  but 
not  Just  because  I  was  bom  here,  or  because 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  hits  me  where 
I  live.  Indeed,  professional  patriots  turn  me 
off  even  faster  than  New  Leftists. 

No,  my  affection  for  the  American  peoftle 
has  been  a  function  of  experience,  of  watch- 
ing for  over  30  years  the  growth  of  American 
commitment  to  freedom.  Justice  and  equality. 
The  America  of  my  childhood  was  constitu- 
tionally racist.  The  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
fined "equal  protection  of  the  laws"  to  in- 
clude mandatory  segregation.  It  was  casually 
and  customarily  racist:  I  didn't  know  the 
polite  words  "Jew,"  "Negro"  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, "Italian,"  existed  untU  I  was  about  14.  I 
recaU  poUtical  posters  In  New  York  City  In 
1938  urging  all  and  sundry  to  "Vote  Dewey, 
Not  Jewey."  (In  fairness  to  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
these  reflected  the  views  of  local  leaders,  not 
Dewey's,  towards  Herbert  Lehman.) 

When  I  entered  grade  school,  there  was  no 
significant  trade  union  movement  In  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  era  of  the  "open 
shop"  when  workers  were  simply  treated  like 
commodities.  Every  time  union  organlzen 
attempted  to  remedy  this  condition  of  pure 
exploitation,  some  Judge  or  other  would  Issue 
an  Injunction.  Some  injunctions!  They  even 
forbade  organizers  to  make  speeches  that 
might  incite  workers  to  violate  "yellow  dog" 
contracts,  that  Is,  contracts  which  Included  a 
promise  not  to  Join  a  union.  If  that  dldnt 
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work  and  the  unions  got  uppity,  out  would 
come  tbe  National  Guard  to  enforce  the  In- 
Junction. 

As  far  a«  Justice  was  concerned,  an  indl- 
vldual  bad  no  rights  protected  by  the  C!on- 
stltutlon  against  his  state  or  local  govern- 
ment. A  nuUcal  whose  views  offended  his  lis- 
teners was  customarily  arrested  for  vio- 
lence—the proof  of  which  was  that  this  au- 
dience had  beaten  him  up. 

Yale  President  Kingman  Brewster's  state- 
ment that  he  didn't  think  a  Panther  could 
get  a  fair  trial  in  the  United  States  of  1970 
was  an  accurate  description  of  reality  about 
40  years  ago — only  It  could  then  be  extended 
to  Include  all  Negroes  accused  of  crimes 
against  white  society.  (Crimes  against  fellow 
blacks  were  generally  Ignored  by  the  police; 
like  gangland  killings  they  were  considered 
private  rather  than  public  business.) 

Admittedly  this  Is  a  view  from  the  bot- 
tom, but  most  Americans  lived  on  the  bot- 
tom. In  1934,  about  15  million  Americans 
were  unemployed,  and  millions  more  semi- 
employed;  the  South  was  a  disaster  area; 
most  farmers  were  bankrupt;  more  than 
4,000  banks,  with  uninsured  deposits,  had 
folded;  and  the  Gross  National  Product  had 
dropped  to  $58  billion.  It  was  a  great  world  to 
grow  up  Into — and  Just  over  the  horizon 
was  World  War  n. 

However,  this  is  not  an  exercise  In  gen- 
erational self-pity.  My  point  Is  that  through- 
out this  Incredible  era  (when  many  feared 
native  fascism)  freedom  not  only  sxu-vlved, 
but  expanded.  New  Deal  legislation.  Inade- 
quate as  It  was,  began  to  redress  the  Inequi- 
ties In  our  society.  In  the  postwar  period, 
the  first  real  steps  were  taken  to  admit  Ne- 
groes to  the  political  community,  and  In  gen- 
eral the  federal  courts  began  protecting 
minority  rights  In  unprecedented  fashion. 
Finally,  under  President  Johnson's  leader- 
ship, even  Congress  got  In  the  act.  In  short, 
freedom  has  flourished  as  never  before  In 
our  history. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  left  on  the 
agenda:  A  good  "Soak  the  Rich"  tax  struc- 
ture, a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  ova  wholB 
system  of  criminal  Justice  (Including  pris- 
ons) ,  a  nationally  administered  and  funded 
program  of  Income  maintenance  to  ellnalnate 
the  welfare  monstrosity,  a  resuscitation  of 
our  cities  (a  precondition  for  racial  equal- 
ity)— to  mention  only  a  few. 

Perhaps  liberals  will  get  the  American 
people  to  support  these  measures.  Maybe  we 
won't.  But  we  know  one  thing  for  certain: 
we  have  the  freedom  to  assault  "the  System." 
the  freedom  to  mobilize  for  our  cause,  the 
freedom  to  rebuild  America  when  people  are 
persuaded.  If  you  think  I  am  naive  or  an 
Establishment  apologist,  Invite  a  50-year-old 
Negro  or  unionist  to  liinch. 


PROTECT  TAXPAYERS'  FUNDS  FOR 
CANAL;  LAKE  OCKLAWAHA  AT- 
TRACTS 340,000  VISITORS  TO 
CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   rLORXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  my  hometown.  Is  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  exit  for  the  one-third  complete 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  a  project 
which  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  Public  Works  said  in  June 
1970,  would  bring  about  a  long-term  gain 
in  the  environmental  quality. 

The  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  Jack- 
sonville. Florida's  largest  city,  have  con- 
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tributed  over  $6.5  million  toward  the 
canal  project,  which  was  authorized  by 
the  Congress  for  national  defense  rea- 
sons and  Is  economically  Justified. 

Ten  percent  of  what  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  since  fiscal  year  1964 — $60 
million  for  construction  of  the  107-mile 
waterway — has  been  contributed  by 
Jacksonville  taxpayers  for  right-of-way 
along  the  canal  route,  traversing  a  little- 
used  area  of  Florida,  and  until  the  canal 
project  was  started,  almost  unavailable 
for  recreation  or  environmental  plesis- 
ures  by  the  almost  7  million  citizens  of 
Florida  and  the  23  million  visitors  to  our 
State  annually. 

A  13.000-acre  lake  created  at  the  Rod- 
man Dam  as  part  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal,  now  known  as  Lake  Ockla- 
waha,  has  attracted  340,000  visitors  over 
the  last  year.  This  new  recreational  oasis 
is  a  prime  spot  for  outdoor-hungry  Flo- 
ridians  and  out-of -State  tourists  for  fish- 
ing, boating,  camping,  picnicking,  and 
other  activities. 

Attached  is  an  article  by  Bob  Cloanin- 
ger  of  the  Jacksonville  Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1971,  titled  "340,000  Rodman 
Visitors  in  1970."  which  I  include  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  also  include  an  article  from  the  Flor- 
ida Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  March  9, 
1971,  indicating  the  support  of  the  city 
of  Jacksonville's  city  coimcil  in  efforts  to 
retain  the  Canal  Authority  of  the  State 
of  Florida  to  protect  Jacksonville  tax- 
payers and  their  $6.5  million  in  tax  funds 
paid  for  the  canal : 

340,000  Rodman  VisrroRs  in  1970 
(By  Bob  Cloanlnger) 

Recreation  facilities  at  Rodman  Reservoir, 
which  could  be  drained  in  the  near  future, 
were  used  by  more  than  340,000  people  last 
year. 

The  13,000-acre  lake  was  constructed  as 
part  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  and 
while  construction  on  the  canal  has  been 
stopped,  the  lake  Is  becoming  a  focal  point 
for  recreation  in  Putnam  and  Marion  coun- 
ties. 

There  are  now  five  outdoor  recreation  sites 
bordering  the  lake,  complete  with  boat- 
launching  ramps  and  picnic  facilities.  There's 
also  a  camping  area  near  the  dam. 

Halting  construction  of  the  canal  has  made 
quite  a  dent  In  Florida's  big  business  econ- 
omy and  draining  the  lake  would  apparently 
cut  deeply  into  the  pocketbooks  of  several 
small  businesses. 

Pish  camps  as  far  away  as  Welaka  have 
been  utilizing  the  lake  and  bait  and  tackle 
shops  in  Palatka  and  small  conununltles 
near  the  lake  report  Increased  business  be- 
cause of  Rodman. 

"Frankly.  I  don't  think  I  could  make  It 
If  they  drained  Rodman,"  said  Scotty  Crad- 
dock,  manager  of  Andersen's  Fishing  Lodge 
at  Welaka.  Craddock  said  fishing  has  fallen 
off  so  drastically  In  nearby  Lake  George 
and  in  the  St.  Johns  River  that  his  guides 
now  depend  on  Rodman  to  produce  strings 
of  big  bass  for  the  toiu-lst  fishermen. 

It's  an  hour  and  a  half  trip  by  boat  from 
Welaka  to  Rodman,  cruising  up  the  St.  Johns 
to  the  abandoned  canal,  up  the  canal  and 
then  through  the  lock  Into  the  lake. 

Craddock  said  all  of  his  gtUdes  now  fish 
Rodman  exclusively  and  practically  every 
boat  that  leaves  his  camp  heads  for  the 
reservoir. 

Other  small  businesses  closer  to  the  lake 
have  noted  Increased  sales  In  fishing  tackle, 
soft  drinks,  beer  and  foods  used  by  picnickers 
and  fishermen.  Service  stations  on  routes 
leaullng   to   Rodman   also   report   numerous 
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sales  to  people  going  to  and  from  the  rem- 
voir. 

Although  Rodman  hasn't  gained  a  n». 
tlonal  reputation  as  a  great  fishing  hole,  this 
writer  Interviewed  anglers  from  North  Caro- 
Una,  Illinois  and  Georgia  on  the  lake  within 
the  last  week.  None  were  greatly  impressed 
with  the  fishing,  but  all  expressed  an  inter- 
est In  returning  when  "fishing  gets  better." 

The  fate  of  Rodman  has  not  yet  been 
finalized,  but  conservationists  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  the  lake  drained  and 
the  Oklawaha  River,  which  was  dammed  to 
form  the  reservoir,  returning  to  its  primitive 
state. 

The  great  difference  in  what  Is  there  now 
and  what  was  there  four  years  ago  Is  pri- 
marily that  existing  facilities  are  open  to  the 
public.  A  majority  of  the  Oklawaha  River 
prior  to  construction  of  the  canal  was  priv- 
ate land  without  public  access. 

As  a  navigable  waterway  the  public  could 
use  the  river  for  boating  and  fishing,  but 
boat  rampm  were  few.  However,  during  periods 
of  low  water  It  was  all  but  impossible  to  get 
a  boat  through  some  stretches  of  the  river 
and  during  the  annual  high  water  navigation 
was  again  nearly  impossible. 

Conservationists  point  out  that  the  Ocala 
National  Forest  borders  a  long  portion  of  the 
Okalawaha  and  therefore  this  section  was 
available  to  the  public.  True,  the  forest  did 
border  several  miles  of  the  river — the  same 
holds  true  now  for  Rodman — but  some  of 
this  land  was  leased  to  Individuals  for  con- 
struction of  vacation  homes. 

Conservationists  have  argued  that  con- 
siderable wildlife  habitat  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  lake.  Deer,  bear  and  other  dry-land 
animals,  were  forced  out  of  the  river  bottom, 
but  other  wildlife  is  now  making  good  use 
of  the  area. 

At  least  seven  bald  eagles  are  known  to 
have  moved  Into  the  area  since  the  lake 
was  established.  Florida  and  Alaska  seem 
to  be  the  final  stronghold  of  the  national 
emblem  and  these  great  birds  at  Rodman 
should  certainly  be  protected. 

Also,  Dave  Bowman,  wildlife  biologist  at 
Rodman,  said  he  has  counted  47  limpklns 
around  the  lake.  Limpklns  are  a  rare  and 
endangered  species  of  wading  bird  that  feeds 
almost  entirely  on  apple  snails,  which  are  In 
the  lake  In  large  numbers. 

At  least  six  pairs  of  osprey  (an  endangered 
species  of  exceptionally  large  fish-eating 
hawk)  have  selected  the  lake  as  a  nesting 
area.  There  are  two  large  rookeries  holding 
niunerous  egrets,  anhlnga  (water  tiirkey  or 
serpent  bird) ,  and  other  marsh  and  water 
birds.  There  are  also  a  nimiber  of  great  blue 
herons,  little  blue  herons  and  cranes  living 
around  the  lake. 

AlUgators  are  making  a  comeback  In  Rod- 
man and  wild  ducks  have  already  started 
using  It  as  a  winter  home. 

What  has  happened  Is  that  one  form  of 
wildlife  has  already  replaced  another.  If 
the  lake  is  drained  the  animals  that  now 
reside  there  will  be  forced  to  hunt  for  a 
new  home — or  die. 

While  draining  the  lake  has  been  men- 
tioned several  times  by  the  conservationists, 
no  one  has  come  up  with  the  solution  of 
what  to  do  with  the  land.  An  attorney  for 
the  Florida  Canal  Authwlty  said  If  the  lake 
Is  drained  the  land  would  probably  have  to 
be  returned  to  the  original  landowners. 

Unff 
(By  Paul  McGlnty) 

City  Council  addressed  Itself  to  Tallahas- 
see last  night  In  resolutions  urging  that 
nothing  be  done  to  kill  the  canal  author- 
ity and  that  something  be  done  to  get  back 
the  shipping  the  state's  oU  spillage  law  Is 
said  to  be  driving  away. 

Noting  that  Duval  County  has  Invested 
over  $6.5  mlUlon  In  the  canal,  councU  quickly 
and   unanimously   urged   that   neither   the 
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governor,  the  Cabinet  nor  the  state  legisla- 
ture take  "any  action  which  would  restrict 
the  Canal  Authority  of  Florida  in  seeking 
t  solution  to  the  numerous  legal  questions 
which  have  been  raised  as  a  result  of  the 
President's  order  stopping  the  construction 
of  the   (Cross  Florida)    Barge  Canal." 

"The  interest  of  Duval  County  and  other 
Interested  counties  and  agencies  in  the  tax 
monies  contributed  by  Duval  County  can 
only  be  properly  represented  by  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  freedom  of  action  of 
the  canal  authority,"  states  the  resolution. 


THE  SST  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  12,  1971 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  throughout 
the  long  debate  on  the  sui>ersonic  trans- 
port— SST — the  principal  argmnent  used 
to  oppose  the  development  of  this  air- 
craft has  been  based  on  the  allegation 
that  it  would  have  a  disastrous  impact  on 
our  environment. 

I  have  long  supported  the  development 
of  the  SST  for  several  reasons.  Our  con- 
tinued economic  well-being  and  tech- 
nological leadership  are  closely  linked  to 
the  successful  completion  of  this  project. 

I  have  never  been  dissuaded  by  those 
who  have  characterized  this  aircraft  as 
an  ecological  monster.  It  should  be  real- 
ized that  not  a  single  environmental 
argument  raised  by  the  opponents  of  the 
SST  has  stood  up  imder  careful  exami- 
nation. 

On  March  8,  1971,  the  National  Ob- 
server published  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ekvisonuentai.  Scabe  Over  SST  Evapobatxs 
(By  Jude  Waimlskl) 

The  environmental  arguments  against  the 
supersonic  transport  (SST)  are  now  In  tat- 
ters. As  a  result,  chances  have  Improved  that 
later  this  month  Congress  wUl  decide  to  go 
ahead  with  the  airplane.  Of  all  the  horrify- 
ing concerns  raised  by  the  environmental 
lobby  against  the  SST,  not  one  has  survived 
a  barrage  of  Intense  scientific  scrutiny. 

In  hearings  last  week  before  a  House  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee,  the  Coalition 
Against  the  SST  showed  its  desperation.  The 
most  serious  ecological  warning  came  from 
Dr.  James  McDonald,  a  University  of  Arizona 
physicist,  who  argued  that  a  fieet  of  SST's 
would  cause  atmospheric  changes  that  would 
expose  Americans  to  greater  radiation,  that 
exposure  would  cause  an  extra  5,000  to  10,- 
000  cases  of  skin  caner  In  the  United  States. 

This  theory  was  too  much  for  Rep.  Silvio 
Conte,  a  Massachusetts  Republican  who  last 
year  voted  against  the  SST.  Mr.  Conte  asked 
Dr.  McDonald  If  the  physicist  also  believes. 
as  Mr.  Conte  was  told,  that  flying  saucers 
may  have  been  responsible  for  the  power 
brown-outs  In  the  Northeastern  United 
States. 

"I've  kept  the  same  open  mind  on  UFOs 
•s  I  have  on  the  SST,"  said  Dr.  McDonald, 
who  thereupon  urged  Mr.  Conte  to  scour  the 
Air  Force  archives  for  himself  to  see  the  evi- 
dence that  points  to  the  probabUlty  of  the 
existence  of  fiylng  saucers.  "I  wish  I  had  the 
time,"  sighed  Mr.  Conte. 

The  most  Important  testimony  came  from 
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Dr.  William  Kellogg,  associate  director  of 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search. Dr.  Kellogg  last  year  chaired  a  sym- 
posium of  physicists  that  reviewed  the  cli- 
matic effects  of  the  SST.  It  concluded  that 
although  some  additional  research  was 
needed,  there  Is  no  concrete  reason  for  hold- 
ing up  SST  prototype  development. 

Dr.  S.  Fred  Singer,  deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  chairman  of  the  American 
Geophysical  Union's  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  also  gave  the  project  a  green 
light.  He  told  the  subcommittee  he  Is  "95  per 
cent  sure"  the  SST  would  have  no  significant 
harmful  effect  on  the  environment.  And 
wlthm  two  years,  before  the  United  States 
would  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  go 
from  prototype  to  production  of  SSTs,  he  be- 
lieves he  can  be  "99.99  per  cent  sure." 

The  environmental  lobby  should  be  de- 
lighted with  Its  success  to  date.  Through 
the  lobby's  pressures,  the  Administration  has 
ruled  out  SST  fiights  over  land,  eliminating 
the  sonic-boom  problem.  It  has  also  pledged 
that  should  the  SST  fall  to  get  a  clean  bill 
of  health  from  the  scientific  research  of  the 
next  two  years,  the  plane  will  not  be  built. 
Further,  the  contractors  now  promise  that 
the  SST  will  be  cleaner  and  qulter  than  any 
of  the  commercial  Jets  now  In  use.  And  If  It 
doesn't  meet  these  higher  standards,  says  the 
Administration,  It  will  not  be  certified. 

But  the  lobby,  the  Coalition  Against  the 
SST,  Is  not  happy.  It  simply  doesn't  want 
the  airplane  built.  A  year  ago,  the  coalition — 
which  Includes  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund — argued  that  the  SST  sideline  noise 
was  too  high,  that  It  measured  124  EPNdb 
(effective  perceived  noise  In  decibels).  The 
coalition  insisted  the  SST  be  required  to 
meet  the  new  regulations  for  subsonic  Jets, 
108  EPNdb.  The  engine  contractor.  General 
Electric,  redesigned  the  engine.  It  now  says 
It  win  meet  the  108  EPNdb  standard.  The 
Sierra  Club  now  Insists  the  requirement  be 
made  98  EPNdb. 

reaction  against  progress 

Dr.  Singer  has  a  theory  about  these  objec- 
tions. "Why  has  there  been  so  much  fuss 
raised  about  the  SST?  Why  is  the  conflict 
focused  on  this  particular  new  technology? 
I  think  the  answer  Is  complex,  but  perhaps 
one  of  the  Important  reasons  Is  that  the 
SST  has  become  a  symbol.  In  my  view,  we 
are  witnessing  here  a  general  reaction  against 
all  technological  progress,  and  against  basic 
science  Itself,  on  the  part  of  a  coalition 
of  people  which — paradoxically — Includes 
scientists." 

In  this  view,  the  environmental  opposition 
to  the  SST  is  largely  luireasonlng,  more  a 
visceral  yearning  to  see  technological  prog- 
gress  frozen  while  a  way  is  found  to  cleanse 
water  and  air.  Of  course,  this  Is  a  hopeless 
ideal,  even  a  counter-productive  one,  espe- 
claUy  since  the  United  States  Is  profoundly 
enmeshed  In  global  economics.  Indeed,  only 
by  more  rapid  advances  in  the  "right  kinds" 
of  technology  will  the  nation  outrace  pollu- 
tion. 

Before  the  end  of  this  month.  Congress  will 
have  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  SST  Is  the 
"right  kind"  of  technology,  a  decision  that 
should  be  easier  now  that  the  environmental 
Issues  have  become  clearer.  The  question 
now:  Is  the  SST  an  economically  sound 
proposition? 

Here,  the  Administration  and  the  aviation 
Industry  acknowledge  they  will  not  really 
know  until  the  prototypes  are  completed  and 
flight-tested.  But  they  Insist  the  stakes  are 
so  high  and  the  odds  are  so  favorable  that 
it  would  be  near  criminal  not  to  take  the 
gamble.  The  Government  has  already  In- 
vested $1  billion;  It  will  take  $300,000,000  to 
complete  the  prototypes. 

Since  the  British  and  French  and  the  Rus- 
sians are  well  ahead  in  SST  development, 
the  Administration  says  there  Is  the  real 
possibility  that  If  the  Congress  says  "no"  on 
the  SST  a  lot  of  impleasant  things  could 
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happen:  a  loss  of  150,000  jobs  in  the  U.S. 
aircraft  Industry;  an  accumulative  loss,  by 
1986,  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  of  more 
than  50  billion;  loss  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  not 
only  the  $1  billion  so  far  Invested,  which 
would  be  repaid  through  royalties,  but  more 
than  $6  billion  in  corporate  and  personal 
Income  taxes. 

Private  industry  is  In  no  position  to  gamble 
another  $300,000,000  to  find  out  If  the  SST 
win  prove  economic.  The  Industry  already 
has  a  $139,000,000  Investment  In  the  plane, 
and.  If  the  prototypes  show  an  economic 
potential,  the  contractors  will  have  to  find 
more  than  $4  billion  for  production.  The 
Government  Is  playing  for  bigger  stakes.  If 
the  SST  Is  not  built.  Industry's  loss  of  poten- 
tial profits  would  be  small  compared  with  the 
staggering  losses  the  U.S.  Government  would 
face  In  damage  to  a  basic  industry.  On  this 
reasoning,  the  House  Appropriations  subcom- 
mittee last  week  gave  its  nod,  by  a  7-to-2  vote, 
to  the  SST. 

The  environmentalists  refuse  to  recognize 
the  chief  reason  the  SST  is  attractive  to  the 
world's  airline  companies,  although  this 
same  reason  promises  a  beneficial  Impact  on 
the  environment:  The  SST  would  be  twice 
as  productive  as  the  most  productive  sub- 
sonic Jet,  the  Boeing  747.  Thus,  it  would  take 
half  as  many  SSTs  as  747s  to  handle  trans- 
oceanic traffic. 

rhetorical  trap 

If  It  had  not  been  for  the  continuing  ad- 
vances In  productivity  In  commercial  aircraft, 
the  skies  would  be  swarming  with  airplanes 
to  handle  the  demand  and  airports  would 
have  to  be  10  times  their  current  size.  William 
Magruder,  director  of  SST  development  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  points  out 
that  It  would  take  50,000  DC-3s  to  handle  the 
air  traffic  now  served  by  the  U.S.  Jet  fleet 
of  3,000. 

In  a  way,  the  Coalition  Against  the  SST 
has  been  trapped  by  its  own  rhetoric.  It  built 
the  SST  into  "an  ecological  disaster"  of  such 
monstrous  proportions — in  the  process  ally- 
ing Itself  with  forces  that  don't  want  the 
SST  built  no  matter  how  benign  its  environ- 
mental impact — that  it  cannot  now  gracefully 
back  away. 

The  same  coalition,  which  Includes  the 
American  Federation  of  Scientists  and  the 
Council  for  a  Liveable  World,  also  came  to- 
gether to  lobby  against  antlballlstlc  mis- 
siles. When  these  groups  Join  together,  seek- 
ing strength  In  unity,  they  give  up  independ- 
ence of  action.  They  find  they  can't  peel  out 
from  the  coalition  once  they  get  what  they 
would  normally  feel  is  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. They  must  fight  to  the  bitter  end  with 
nonnegotlable  demands. 

The  coalition  will  continue  to  push  the 
skin-cancer  theory,  but  not  vrtth  any  en- 
thusiasm. It  recognizes  it  now  must  battle 
the  airplane  on  economic  grounds,  and  last 
week  presented  an  economic  case. 

Russell  Brown,  a  young  chemical  engineer 
from  Idaho,  appeared  on  the  coalition's  be- 
half, submitting  a  paper  that  "proves"  the 
SST  could  not  compete  with  the  747.  When 
a  subcommittee  member  praised  him  for  his 
testimony,  Mr.  Brown  could  not  resist  boast- 
ing that  he  bad  worked  out  his  calculations 
"In  two  evenings  at  a  dining-room  table." 
The  arithmetic,  he  said,  was  so  simple  that 
"any  eighth-grader  could  do  It." 


CONDONING  THE  GHETTO 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years  ago 
the  Kemer  Commission  reported  that 
our  Nation  was  moving  toward  two  so- 
cieties— one  black,  one  white,  separate 
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and  iinequal.  Today,  the  recommenda- 
tions which  the  Commission  meuie  sit  on 
a  shelf  collecting  dust.  And  the  desper- 
ate conditions  which  the  blacks  And 
themselves  in  are  perpetuated.  They 
need  not  continue.  However,  they  are  ag- 
gravated by  the  actions  or  lack  of  actions 
taken  by  this  administration.  An  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  on  March  3  reports  that  the 
Commission's  recommendations  on  im- 
proving minority  housing  outside  the 
ghetto  have  been  totally  neglected.  The 
article  points  up  the  fact  that  from  1960 
to  1970  the  percentage  of  blacks  living  in 
the  suburbs  increased  a  mere  three  one- 
hundredths  of  a  percent. 

This  administration  has  not  taken  ade- 
quate steps  to  integrate  the  suburbs.  The 
President  shrugged  off  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  Secretary  Ronmey  to 
bring  Federal  action  against  suburbs 
which  refuses  to  accept  low-  or  moderate- 
income  housing.  The  editorial  states 
that: 

The  President  told  reporters  la  effect  that 
government  would  support  the  black  man 
who  had  the  money  to  buy  a  house  In  the 
suburbs  but  faced  discriminatory  obstacles, 
yet  government  would  not  use  Its  legal  and 
financial  leverage  to  compel  suburbs  to  ac- 
cept boosing  projects  against  their  wishes. 

The  Nixon  position  exemplifies  what 
the  Kemer  Commission  stated,  that 
white  society  condones  and  maintains 
the  ghetto.  The  position  opposes  the 
thesis  of  the  Kemer  report  that  low-cost 
housing  should  be  dispersed  beyond  the 
core  cities.  And  so  racial  conflict  in  this 
Nation  will  continue  until  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive learns  that  he  must  come  to  grips 
with  these  problems. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  editorial.  The 
editorial  follows: 

C!ONDONIN0    THE    OHKTTO 

The  National  Urban  Coalition  Is  studying 
six  cities  to  see  how  they  have  fared  since 
the  report  of  the  Kerner  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  three  years  ago.  Senator  Pred  Har- 
ris, a  member  of  that  commission,  says  gov- 
ernment's response  has  been  "almost  non- 
existent." That  Is  probably  what  the  coalition 
will  find. 

In  1968  the  Kemer  Commission  warned 
that  the  "nation  Is  moving  toward  two  eo- 
cletlee — one  black,  one  white,  separate  and 
unequal."  Hence  It  proposed  rebuilding  ur- 
ban areas,  dispersing  low-cost  housing  be- 
yond the  central  cities,  strengthening  law 
enforcement,  developing  3,000,000  new  Jobs 
and  providing  some  national  program  of  In- 
come supplementation. 

About  the  only  response  from  the  Federal 
Qovernment  In  three  years  Is  to  put  more 
money  and  weapons  Into  the  hands  of  law 
enforcement.  Family  assistance  as  proposed 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  has  been  held 
up  In  Congress.  The  rebuilding  of  urban 
areas  has  been  minor,  and  recession  tends 
to  develop  unemployment  rather  than  new 
jobs. 

Probably  the  key  proposal  of  the  commis- 
sion was  to  provide  better  mlncwlty  housing 
outside  the  ghetto.  The  Kerner  report  said 
this:  "What  white  Americans  have  never 
fuUy  understood — but  what  the  Negro  can 
never  forget — Is  that  white  society  Is  deeply 
implicated  in  the  ghetto.  White  Institutions 
created  it,  white  institutions  maintain  It  and 
white  society  condones  it." 

So  It  has  been;  so  it  Is  today.  St.  Louis  has 
seen  Its  suburbs  zone  out  moderate-income 
projects  that  would  enable  blacks  to  leave 
the  ghetto  and  go  where  there  are  better 
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homes,  schools  and  job  <^portunitlee.  In  the 
67  largest  metropolitan  areas  of  the  country, 
the  percentage  of  blacks  in  the  suburbs  in- 
creased between  1960  and  1970  from  a  minus- 
cule 4.2  per  cent  to  a  minute  4.6  per  cent. 

These  statistics  reflect,  as  Senator  Harris 
says,  federal  Inaction.  The  Civil  Rights  Act 
passed  in  the  same  year  as  the  Kerner  report 
was  issued  required  affirmative  government 
action  to  open  the  suburbs  to  all  races.  But 
the  Government  is  not  doing  Its  job. 

To  a  great  degree  the  fault  Ueu  with  the 
Nixon  Administration.  Secretary  Romney  al- 
most alone  has  argued  for  use  of  federal 
power  to  withhold  federal  grants  for  public 
projects,  or  urban  renewal  money,  if  the  sub- 
urbs do  not  accept  low  ca:  moderate-income 
housing.  Communities  using  zoning  laws  and 
other  devices  against  open  housing  have  oc- 
casionally faced  federal  suits. 

Tet  a  few  days  ago  President  Nixon  under- 
cut these  ideas  and  suits.  He  told  reporters 
in  effect  that  government  would  support  the 
black  man  who  bad  the  money  to  buy  a 
house  in  the  suburbs  but  faced  discrimina- 
tory obstacles,  yet  government  would  not  use 
Its  legal  and  financial  leverage  to  compel 
suburbs  to  accept  housing  projects  against 
their  wishes. 

This  clarifies  past  statements  by  Mr.  Nixon 
that  he  would  not  "force"  integration  of  sub- 
urban housing.  Unfortunately,  history 
shows  that  a  good  deal  of  deseg^regatlon  has 
had  to  be  "forced"  by  government.  The  Nixon 
position  exemplifies  what  the  Kemer  com- 
mission stated,  that  white  society  condones 
and  maintains  the  ghetto.  The  position  op- 
pK»es  the  thesis  of  the  Kerner  report  that 
low-cost  housing  should  be  dispersed  beyond 
the  core  cities. 

In  short.  Mr.  Nixon  offers  little  against  the 
trend  toward  two  societies,  separate  and  un- 
equal. Yet  if  the  nation  is  ever  to  compose  Its 
tragic  racial  division,  if  it  is  ever  to  follow 
the  wise  guidance  of  the  Kerner  report,  it 
will  need  national  leadership  to  do  so.  Where 
Is  that  leadership? 
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INDEPENDENCE  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vrKciNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  12,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Ledger-Star  of  March 
10  contains  an  excellent  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  independence  of  the  Fedenil 
Reserve. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "The  Fed's  Independ- 
ence," be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks.  The  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Star  Is  William  H.  Pitzpatrick. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Fed's  Indkpendence 

When  Dr.  Arthiir  F.  Bums  was  sworn  In 
as  the  10th  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  early  last  year.  President  Nixon  put 
great  emphasis  on  the  new  chairman's  in- 
dependence. And  then,  perhaps  more  than 
half  seriously,  the  President  said  he  hoped 
that  "Independently,  he  (Dr.  Bums)  will 
conclude  that  my  views  are  the  ones  that 
should  be  followed." 

As  matters  are  turning  out,  this  hope  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  is  fading  a  bit,  while  that  part 
about  Dr.  Burns'  independence  Is  getting 
some  fresh  and  altogether  healthy  emphasis. 

The  emerging  difference  between  the  Bums 
view  and  the  Nixon  view  arises,  moroover, 
from  a  change  in  the  President's  approach 


to  economic  questions,  rather  than  from  any 
new  concepts  on  the  part  of  the  Fed's  chair^ 
man. 

For  while  the  two  were  seeing  pretty  much 
eye-to-eye  at  the  time  of  the  Bums  appoint- 
ment,  the  President  has  most  definitely 
shifted  economic  ground  in  the  past  few 
months,  with  his  proposals  for  an  expansion- 
ary budget  and  the  inclusion  of  substantial 
deficit  spending  in  an  attempt  to  spur  the 
flagging  economy  and  reduce  xxnempioyment. 

Then  suddenly,  there  is  Dr.  Bums,  balking 
and  speaking  out  against  Presidential  policy 
with  the  same  candor  and  firmness  as  his 
tough-minded  predecessor,  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  who  was  quick  to  challenge 
the  White  Hoxise  when  he  thought  the  White 
House  was  wrong.  Specifically,  Dr.  Burns  la 
worried  that  the  President's  economic  stimuli 
win  be  Inflationary.  And  while  he  Is  willing 
to  have  the  Fed  expand  money  supply  and 
credit  as  needed,  he  Is  refusing  to  approve 
the  more  rapid  expansion  the  administration 
wants. 

Well,  in  this  situation  Dr.  Bums  is  going 
to  get  a  good  deal  of  applause  from  those 
who  simply  believe  he  Is  on  the  sounder 
econonxlc  footing,  and  that  the  President'! 
pump-prlmlng  approach  is  dangerous.  Vir- 
ginia's Senator  Byrd  is  certainly  In  this  cate- 
gory, and  in  a  statement  recently  found  great 
encouragement  In  the  braking  effect  of  the 
Bums  position  on  the  new  Nlxon  policy. 

But  even  without  arguing  the  merits  of  the 
respective  economic  theories,  there  Is  some- 
thing most  reassuring  In  the  way  Dr.  Bums 
Is  functioning  in  his  key  fiscal  post — some- 
thing which  Senator  Bsrrd  also  commented 
favorably  upon.  That  something  Is  the  effec- 
tive separation  of  the  Fed  and  Its  Infiuentlal 
chairman  from  the  politics  and  the  day-to- 
day policy  decisions  of  the  administration. 

The  country  is  fortunate  In  the  way  the 
power  to  Influence  the  economy  by  govern- 
ment action  has  been  divided  up  by  law,  so 
that  means  are  at  hand  to  prevent  the  mas- 
sive, one-direction  fiscal  manipulation  which 
could  be  wrong — disastrously.  The  nation  1« 
even  more  fortunate  when  men  of  great  In- 
tegrity wield  the  key  positions  of  power  in 
this  situation. 

Dr.  Bums  went  into  the  chairmanship  as 
a  Nlxon  appointee,  but  he  is  plainly  going 
to  be  his  own  man,  regardless  of  who  hap- 
pens to  be  President.  And,  with  the  new 
chairman's  acknowledged  competence  In 
money  matters,  this  independence  augun 
well  for  the  future  of  the  coimtry. 


FIRING  57  AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL- 
LERS PROVING  COSTLY  BOTH  TO 
CONTROLLERS  AND  TO  COUNTRY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  air  traflOc  controller  "slckout" 
last  April.  57  controllers  were  fired  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration — FAA. 

Some  of  those  fired  have  been  rein- 
stated as  a  result  of  appeals;  most  of  the 
others  have  appeals  pending.  But  the 
tragic  result  of  the  dismissals  is  that  our 
control  towers  and  centers  have  been  de- 
prived of  some  of  their  most  skilled  con- 
trollers. 

As  we  all  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  central  issues  in  this  dispute  was 
the  shortage  of  controllers,  a  shortage  ac- 
knowledged de  facto  by  the  FAA  when  it 
hired  a  record  number  of  controller  train- 
ees last  year.  Ironically,  the  highly 
skilled  men  who  could  contribute  sig- 
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niflcantly  to  air  safety,  are  stubbornly 
being  kept  off  their  Jobs. 

One  of  those  fired  is  working  as  a  car- 
penter thousands  of  miles  from  his 
former  home;  one  is  selling  insurance; 
one,  an  ex -chief  with  28  years'  experience 
as  a  controller,  is  unemployed. 

All  this  at  a  time  when  the  remaining 
controllers  are  again  working  overtime 
hours  that  tax  nerves  smd  lower  safety 
standards. 

Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  total  up 
substantial  dollar  costs  resulting  from 
the  firings. 

At  an  estimated  cost  of  $15,000  to  train 
a  new  controller,  the  price  tag  for  re- 
placing all  of  those  fired  would  run  more 
than  $800,000. 

Some  of  the  firings  have  already  been 
reversed  on  appeal,  either  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  or  the  FAA  itself, 
with  the  men  receiving  full  back  pay 
and  benefits  for  the  period  between  fir- 
ing and  reinstatement — in  some  cases 
as  long  as  10  months. 

Many  overtime  hours  now  being 
worked,  at  a  premium  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, can  be  attributed  to  the  non- 
availabiUty  of  those  who  have  been  fired. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  those  dismissed 
have  suffered  economic  tragedies  while 
their  sophisticated,  highly  demanded 
skills  go  unused. 

Many  of  the  problems  I  have  noted 
were  discussed  in  a  thoughtful  article 
by  John  Cramer  in  last  Friday's  Wash- 
ington Daily  News.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  article  in  its  en- 
tirety. 
(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Mar.  6, 

1971] 

FAA   Dealing    Harshly    with    Contboi.lers 

(By  John  Cramer) 

There's  sharp  contrast  between  the  way 
the  Postal  Service  treated  the  200,000  postal 
employes  who  wont  out  on  a  wildcat  strike 
last  April — and  the  way  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration treated  the  3,200  air  traffic  con- 
trollers who  went  on  "slck-out"  in  March 
and  April. 

The  postal  employes  struck  for  more  pay — 
and  got  it. 

The  controllers  went  "sick"  (Labor  De- 
partment later  formally  declared  their  action 
a  strike)  for  greater  air  safety,  including 
more  controllers.  They,  too,  won  their  point. 

But  where  the  Postal  Service,  as  pointed 
out  here  Monday,  has  not  penalized  a  single 
striking  postal  employe  except  to  dock  them 
pay  for  the  days  they  were  off  work,  FAA 
has  taken  the  tough  approach. 
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It  has  fired  a  total  of  67  controllers,  almost 
all  of  them  local  presidents  or  leaders  of  the 
Professional  Air  Controllers  Organization, 
which  sponsored  the  "slck-out." 

It  has  suspended  some  1,800,  the  great  ma- 
jority on  the  basis  of  two  days  suspension 
for  each  "sick"  day. 

But  Interestingly,  FAA  Is  having  trouble 
making  its  stlffer  penalties  stick. 

All  57  controllers  have  appealed. 

Five  have  been  restored,  with  retroactive 
back  pay,  after  FAA  hearings.  (Why  didn't 
FAA  hold  hearings  before  it  fired?) 

Six  others  have  been  restored,  again  re- 
troactively, by  Civil  Service  Commission 
order. 

An  additional  nine  have  won  preliminary 
commission  decisions  in  their  favor  at  the 
regional  office  level.  FAA  is  contesting  these 
decisions. 
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Thirty-five  appeals  stlU  are  pending. 

Only  two  controllers  have  lost  their  ap- 
peals at  the  commission  level. 

MeanwhUe,  however,  FAA  also  Is  finding 
that  at  least  some  federal  courts  take  a  dim 
view  of  Its  tough  approach.  There's  large 
question  about  the  legality  of  the  57-firings. 

A  layman  may  even  suspect  that  FAA's 
attorneys  bungled.  And  eventually,  the  Su- 
preme Court  probably  will  decide. 

The  possible  bungling  came  this  way: 

About  three  weeks  after  the  start  of  the 
"slck-out",  FAA  went  Into  17  federal  district 
courts  and  obtained  injunctions  requiring 
the  "sick"  to  return  to  work.  It  argued, 
among  other  things,  that  it  desperately 
needed  their  services  for  air  safety  reasons. 

Then,  when  the  controllers  returned  In 
response  to  the  court  orders,  FAA  promptly 
began  to  fire  the  first  of  the  67  local  union 
leaders  who  allegedly  had  been  most  active 
in  promoting  the  "slck-out". 

The  union  promptly  challenged  the  firings. 

And  several  district  courts.  Including  those 
in  Denver,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  sustained 
the  union. 

They  ruled  in  effect:  "Whoa,  now,  FAA.  We 
ordered  your  people  returned  to  work  be- 
cause you  insisted  you  needed  them — for  air 
safety.  Then  you  fired  them.  That  wasnt 
what  we  had  in  mind. 

"We  heard  only  your  side  of  the  story, 
FAA.  Had  we  known  you  Intended  to  fire,  we 
would  have  heard  both. 

"We  ordered  a  return  to  status  quo.  We 
didn't  mean  to  give  you  a  license  to  Oie — 
even  though  the  law  permits  firing  of  federal 
employes  who  strike  against  the  govern- 
ment." 

VARIED  Rtanrcs 

U.S.  Courts  of  Appeal  upheld  the  Denver 
and  Chicago  decisions  against  firing  of  the 
strikers.  But  an  Appeals  Court  in  New  York 
overruled  the  lower  court  decision  there. 

Thtis,  the  issue  now  is  headed  for  the  8u»- 
preme  Court  on  the  basis  of  conflicting  de- 
cisions from  the  appellate  courts. 

Meantime,  the  controller  "slck-out" — or 
strike  as  It  has  been  officially  ruled — stand 
as  something  unique. 

Here  were  3,200  relatively  well-paid  ($17,- 
000-$18,000)  guys,  bearing  terrible  responsi- 
bility, walking  off  their  jobs  because  they  in- 
sisted their  work  conditions  Imperiled  the 
safety  of  millions  of  air  travelers  they  were 
sworn  to  protect. 

They  could  cite  under-staffing  .  .  .  long 
hours  of  overtime  ...  a  minimum  of  work 
breaks  to  ease  the  strain  .  .  .  incompetent 
supervision  .  .  .  group  records  which  proved 
an  exhorbltant  rate  of  broken  homes,  break- 
downs and  suicides  .  .  .  and  above  all,  that 
searing  responsibility  for  those  98  passengers, 
landing,  on  Instruments,  at  a  souped-ln, 
stacked-up  airport. 

oFnciAL  REPoairs 

They  also  could  cite  numerous  official  re- 
ports, and  the  testimony  of  at  least  one  for- 
mer FAA  chief  supporting  their  basic  con- 
tention that  safe  air  control  calls  for  far 
more  controllers,  and  much  more  effort  to 
reduce  strain. 

The  controllers  won  something:  Last  year, 
FAA  hired  3,600  controller  trainees,  the 
greatest  number  In  history.  Today,  it  has 
more  controllers,  10,000  journeymen  as 
against  8,000  last  year,  and  more  trainees 
than  ever  before. 

There  will  be  many  take-offs  and  many 
landings  before  the  "slck-out"  finally  Is 
evaluated. 

Perhaps  someday  there  wlU  be  plaques  at 
major  airports  to  commemorate  these  men 
who  dared  so  much — not  for  themselves,  but 
for  others. 

Meantime,  the  controllers  can  expect  little 
compassion  from  FAA.  But  probably  a  great 
deal  from  federal  officials,  including  federal 
judges,  who  travel  much  by  air. 
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BERKELEY— AN  EXPERIMENT  IN 
TAKEOVER  FOR  A  RED  SANCTU- 
ARY WITHIN  THE  \J£>Jl 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOTTISLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  11,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
pears a  likely  possibiUty  that  a  Black 
Panther  controlled  police  force  and  a 
Marxist-type  ruie  might  become  a  reali- 
ty in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  when  the  ballots 
are  counted  in  the  April  6  municipal  elec- 
tions in  that  city. 

That  such  a  grave  experiment  in  lib- 
eral democracy  was  allowed  to  develop 
can  be  credited  in  large  measure  to  ex- 
treme U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  have  taken  from  sovereign  States 
their  people's  power  to  regulate  voting, 
invalidated  all  laws  to  protect  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  country,  provided 
extralegal  sanctuary  to  criminals,  and 
handcuffed  the  police.  Now  the  Amer- 
ican people  may  learn  the  truth  behind 
the  voting  rights  act,  instant  voting  ap- 
peals, instant  welfare,  smd  instant  public 
housing — a  mobile  voting  bloc  for  target 
areas,  and  have  made  a  shambles  of  our 
Constitution. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  is  not 
alone  to  blame  for  this  most  serious  de- 
velopment. The  learned  men  who  wrote 
the  UJ3.  Constitution,  provided  through 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances,  a  means 
for  the  legislative  branch — the  only 
branch  elected  by  the  people — to  check 
the  power  of  a  tyreuinical  Supreme  Court 
in  article  in.  section  2.  clause  2 : 

In  all  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and  those  In 
which  a  State  shall  be  Party,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  Cases  before  mentioned,  the 
supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Juris- 
diction, both  as  to  Law  and  Fact,  with  such 
Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make. 

Congress,  therefore,  can  again  save  the 
day  simply  by  passing  a  law  Umlting  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  reenacting  laws  providing  for 
the  protection  of  our  people  by  the  ar- 
rest and  prosecution  of  those  working 
and  calling  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

We  are  witnessing  the  effects  caused 
by  erosion  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
the  imdermining  of  this  great  Republic. 
It  is  within  our  power  to  stop  this  in- 
sanity now — if  only  we  use  that  power. 

If  your  children  and  grandchildren 
and  mine  must  eventually  live  as  slaves 
in  a  totalitarian  state,  they  can  right- 
fully hold  us  culpable  for  their  servitude 
because  of  our  apathetic  inaction.  By  our 
failure  to  act  now  to  stop  the  subversion 
by  the  coUectivists  and  their  exploited 
idealists  within  our  country,  we  are  in 
effect  collaborating  in  their  satanlc  en- 
deavors. 

Because  of  the  tyrannical  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  Supreme  Court,  I  have 
hitroduced  a  bill,  HJl.  390.  which  would 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  thrust  of  my  bill  would  be  to 
curb  the  power  of  the  High  Court  to 
rule  imconstltutlonal— a  right  which  does 
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not  exist  except  by  judicial  usurpation — 
laws  passed  by  Congress,  thereby  allow- 
ing Congress  to  go  about  the  business  of 
enacting  laws  imminently  vital  to  pro- 
tect the  decent  productive  citizens  of  this 
country  from  the  criminal  smarchist  ele- 
ment which  is  gnawing  from  within  at 
the  foundations  of  law  and  morality  up- 
on which  our  country  was  built. 

I  insert  my  H.R.  390  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks: 

H.R.  390 
A  bill  to  Impose  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  appeUate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatwes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  81  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"i  1369.  Appellate    Jurisdiction;    limitations 

"The  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  to — 

"  ( 1 )  decide  that  any  provision  of  a  statute 
of  the  United  States,  a  State  statute,  or  a 
State  constitution,  is  Invalid  because  It  Is  In 
violation  of  any  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  reverse,  alter,  or  modify  any  decision 
or  rule  of  law  made  by  the  Court, 
except    upon   the   concurrence   of   the  full 
membership  of  the  Court.". 

(b)  The  section  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  81  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"1259.  Appellate    Jurisdiction;    limitations.". 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hoiu*  is  late.  It  is 
high  time  that  we,  the  people's  Congress, 
arouse  from  our  lethargy  and  take 
prompt  and  positive  action  to  curb  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  runaway 
Court  and  then  proceed  with  due  haste  to 
enact  legislation  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  the  Imprudent  and  unconstitu- 
tional decisions  of  the  High  Court. 

I  fail  to  comprehend  that  there  could 
be  any  lack  of  concern  of  this  respon- 
sible body  regarding  the  internal  threat 
to  our  Constitution. 

In  addition  to  the  de  facto  High  Court 
decisions  and  the  failure  of  previous 
Congresses  to  repair  the  damage  wrought 
by  those  decisions,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  final  analysis,  must 
shoulder  the  responsibility  for  allowing 
this  liberal's  induced  environment  in 
Berkeley  to  ferment  and  to  be  tolerated. 

During  the  last  half  of  1969,  Dr.  George 
S.  Benson,  president  of  the  national  edu- 
cation program  and  president  emeritus 
of  Harding  College  of  Searcy,  Ark.,  had 
prepared  and  distributed  a  tape  record- 
ing of  the  speeches  delivered  from  the 
main  podium  of  the  Black  Panther 
"United  Front"  revolutionary  conference 
at  Oakland,  July  18-20,  1969.  In  attend- 
ance at  this  conference  were  approxi- 
mately 4,000  delegates  from  over  300 
Communist  and  other  anti-American 
groups.  At  this  conference,  such  publi- 
cized Communists  as  Angela  Davis,  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  and  Attorney  William 
Kunstler  spoke  and  openly  called  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  of  this 
coimtry. 

An  outcome  of  the  conference  was  a 
call  to  establish  National  Committees  to 
Combat  Fascism  in  cities  throughout 
America.  One  of  the  primary  objectives 
of  an  NCCF  was  to  get  commimlty  con- 
trol of  the  police.  Already  in  Berkeley 
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enough  signatures  have  been  secured  to 
have  placed  on  the  ballot  an  amendment 
to  Berkeley  city  charter  which  would  give 
the  Black  Panthers  control  of  a  part  of 
the  police  department  and  the  power  to 
virtually  destroy  law  enforcement. 

In  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Combat  Fascism  was  active  in 
shaking  down  welfare  recipients  to  fi- 
nance the  NCCF's  fascistic  battle.  See  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  116,  part  26,  page  34971. 

Making  a  mockery  of  the  elective  proc- 
ess, thousands  of  hippies  and  other  un- 
productive dregs  of  society  have  con- 
verged on  Berkeley  to  register  within  the 
90-day  deadline  prior  to  the  election. 

In  the  meantime  at  the  university  spe- 
cial interest,  noncredit  extension  courses 
are  offered  in  such  "academic"  areas  as 
sex  pairing,  styles  of  communes,  witch- 
craft and  other  high-level  psychological 
offerings  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  and 
keep  the  "new  voters"  on  hand  v/ith  rele- 
vant entertainment. 

Will  the  American  people  be  watch- 
ing the  takeover  of  an  American  city  by 
a  group  of  Marxists  and  other  radicals 
while  we,  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress,  do  nothing?  May  God  forbid 
this. 

Again,  I  say,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  a  newsclipping  on 
the  "new"  extension  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  and  Dr. 
Benson's  accoimt  of  the  Berkeley  affair 
entitled  "Red  Putsch  at  Berkeley"  from 
the  February  1971,  issue  of  his  National 
Program  Letter : 

RzD  Putsch  at  Berkelet 
(By  Dr.  George  S.  Benson) 

Could  an  American  city  be  taken  over  by 
Communists  In  19717  Hardly  any  person  in 
our  nation  would  answer  "Yes"  to  this  ques- 
tion. Could  a  coalition  of  radical  extremists 
and  revolutionaries,  dedicated  to  actions  and 
programs  charted  by  known  Communists, 
seize  control  of  an  American  city  in  1971 
through  legal  political  action?  Most  Ameri- 
cans understandably  would  say  "No."  It 
might  happen  In  South  America,  the  Car- 
rlbbean,  or  some  Asian  country,  they  would 
say,  but  certainly  NOT  in  America  1971. 

It  may  happen  in  Berkeley,  California,  In 
1971.  A  few  hundred  citizens  of  Berkeley 
are  mobilizing  m  an  attempt  to  turn  back 
a  powerful  radical  force  seeking  to  seize 
control  of  the  Berkeley  city  government.  If 
the  citizen  movement  (of  pitiful,  small  size) 
falls  and  the  radical-revolutionary  coalition 
succeeds,  many  well-Informed  observers  in 
Berkeley,  and  elsewhere  in  California,  be- 
lieve Berkeley  will  In  time  become  virtually 
a  second  Cuba,  an  aggressive  fortress  of 
World  Commimism  at  the  heart  of  America's 
InteUectual  "Athens"  and  In  one  of  the 
most  strategic  areas,  militarily,  In  the  nation. 

WE    GO    TO    BESKXLST 

Fantastic?  Unbelievable?  Yes.  we  thought 
so  too  when  we  began  to  get  word  of  the 
developing  showdown  In  Berkeley  between 
the  radical  forces,  whose  "Supreme  Com- 
mand Headquarters"  would  appear  to  be  the 
University  of  California  campus,  and  the 
people  whose  families  have  built  such  a 
beautiful  little  city  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Berkeley  Hills  overlooking  San  Francisco 
Bay,  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  glittering 
Pacific  metropolis  of  story-book  and  song. 

We  decided  to  go  to  Berkeley  and  dig  out 
the  facts.  After  Interviews  with  newspaper 
editors  on  the  scene,  police  authorities,  and 
undercover  Intelligence  operatives,  members 
of  Governor  Beagan's  staff,  groups  of  con- 
cerned citizens,  and  a  day  spent  probing  the 
situation  on  the  University  campus  with  Its 
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27,000  students  (mostly  graduate  studanta) 
from  50  states  and  many  foreign  countries 
we  don't  feel  so  sure  It  couldn't  happen  In 
Berkeley. 

IT  COULD  HAPPEN  ANYWHERE 

Some  of  the  facts  revealed  by  our  repor- 
torlal  digging  In  and  around  Berkeley  are, 
yes,  fantastic;  certainly  unbelievable  for 
most  Americans.  We  hope  this  report  will 
awaken  millions  of  citizens  to  some  of  tbe 
perils  confronting  us  Inside  America — for 
what  happens  at  Berkeley  on  April  6  (and 
thereafter)  could  be  made  to  happen  any  and 
every  place  In  America. 

We  Investigated  in  depth  the  Communist- 
conceived  Black  Panther  referendum  In 
Berkeley  for  "Community  Control  of  Police;" 
the  larger,  more  significant  effort  of  the  com- 
bined radical  movement  to  seize  control  of 
the  city  government;  the  spread  Into  the 
hills  of  northern  California  of  armed  "com- 
munes" whose  members  are  building  well- 
trained  revolutionary  cadres  to  carry  on  an 
expanding  guerrilla  warfare;  and  the 
thoughts  of  police  authorities  in  Los  Angelee 
and  San  Francisco  on  a  shift  In  the  nature 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  bent  on  creating 
chaos  and  panic  as  a  prelude  to  seizure  of 
control  throughout  the  nation.  The  facts  will 
be  reported  In  this  and  next  month's  NH^P 
Letter. 

ALL  POWER  AT  STAKE 

One  showdown  will  be  on  April  6,  when 
Berkeley's  municipal  elections  are  held.  The 
Panthers,  through  their  "National  Commit- 
tees to  Combat  Fascism"  (NCCF),  already 
have  succeeded  in  the  first  step  of  their 
strategy,  adopted  at  the  Communist-con- 
trolled Black  Panther  "United  Front"  revolu- 
tionary conference  at  Oakland,  July  18-20, 
1969  (reported  In  our  Letter  frequently  in 
1969  and  1970) .  They  have  obtained  far  more 
than  the  required  16,000  legal  signatures  and 
have  thus  placed  officially  on  the  April  6 
ballot  an  amendment  to  the  Berkeley  City 
Charter  which  would  give  the  Panthers  con- 
trol of  a  part  of  the  police  department  (de- 
tails later)  and  the  power  to  virtually  destroy 
law  enforcement. 

The  bigger  goal  at  the  radical  coallUon 
(which  Includes  the  Panthers  and  about  80 
other  radical  organizations)  Is  control  of  the 
city  government.  Including  the  school  board, 
the  entire  police  department,  the  courts— 
the  very  life  and  resovirces  of  this  famed  uni- 
versity of  113,000  population.  The  likelihood 
that  the  radicals  may  indeed  succeed  In  this 
primary  objective  Is  what  stirs  the  deepest 
fears  of  those  people  In  Berkeley  who  have 
fought,  so  far  Ineffectually,  the  gradual 
growth  of  Communist  power  (In  a  variety  of 
forms)  In  the  University  community  and  In 
their  Idyllic  city  by  the  sea. 

SHOOTOUT  BT  BALLOT 

Communists  within  the  leadership  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  and  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  agents  In  America  who  are  reportedly 
controlling  the  Panthers,  are  overjoyed  with 
the  recent  march  of  events  In  Berkeley.  What 
makes  the  Communists  so  happy  Is  that  even 
If  the  Panthers'  "Communist  Control  of  Po- 
lice" referendum  falls.  Its  provisions  would 
be  activated  if  the  radical  candidates  succeed 
In  gaining  control  of  the  city  government, 
which  now  seems  a  likely  possibility. 

Mike  Culbert,  Editor  of  the  Berkeley  Ga- 
zette, told  us  (when  we  visited  Berkeley  last 
week )  that  the  referendum  has  about  a  5O-50 
chance  of  passage  and  that,  due  to  a  truly 
fantastic  election  law  provision  requiring  only 
90-days  residence  for  voting  eligibility,  a 
slate  of  City  Council  candidates  and  a  Mayor- 
alty candidate  backed  by  a  radical  coalition 
has  better  than  a  50-50  chance  of  winning 
control  of  the  city;  and.  If  they  do.  Mr.  Cul- 
bert says,  they  would  do  the  things  the 
Panthers  want  done. 

A    MARXIST-TTPE    BULE? 

"Make  no  mistake  about  It,"  he  said:  "The 
latest  drive  by  the  combined  Berkeley  Left 
to  destroy  the  Berkeley  Police  Department 
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(legally  if  possible)  Is  a  genuine  threat  to  tbe 
existence  of  Berkeley  In  recognizable  form." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  If  the  radical  slate 
of  candidates  running  for  four  City  Council 
seats  and  tbe  Mayor's  office  should  win,  a 
Marxist-type  rule  might  well  become  a  real- 
ity. Another  Berkeley  citizen,  one  who  Is 
working  undercover  with  various  police  in- 
telligence units,  went  further  than  "might 
become."  He  told  us:  "We  would  have  a 
completely  Marxist-Maoist  government  In 
control  of  our  city."  This  man,  whose  family 
for  two  generations  has  helped  build  Berke- 
ley Into  a  beautiful  little  city,  already  has 
made  plans  to  move  out  of  California. 

The  Black  Panther  referendum  would,  If 
approved,  abolish  the  present  police  depart- 
ment. It  would  divide  the  city  Into  four  dis- 
tricts— two  m  which  White  residents  ar6 
predominant;  one  In  which  Negro  residents 
are  predominant,  and  one  embracing  the 
university  community  melting  pot  In  the 
southwest  part  of  the  city.  Blacks  would 
control  police  hiring  and  firing  in  their  area; 
university  students,  faculty  and  "street" 
people  would  control  their  area;  and  white 
residents  would  have  control  in  the  two 
white  areas,  which  are  separated  by  the  big 
Negro  district. 

GOVERNOB   WATCHING 

Other  provisions  would,  opponents  of  the 
measure  say,  prove  destructive  to  law  and 
order  and  bring  on  anarchy  In  Berkeley.  A 
niunber  of  Berkeley  policemen  have  left  the 
force,  and  a  massive  exodus  Is  expected  If 
the  referendum  passes  or  the  radical  slate 
of  City  Council  candidates,  and  their  mayor- 
alty candidate,  should  win  on  April  6.  A 
spokesman  for  Governor  Ronald  Reagan  told 
us  in  Sacramento  that  the  Governor  is  "very 
much  concerned"  over  developments  at 
Berkeley.  "He  Is  getting  Information  from 
various  officials  and  organizations,"  he  said. 
"The  Governor  is  very  much  aware  of  the 
situation  and  very  much  concerned." 

We  have  heard  Bobby  Seale,  National 
Chairman  of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  say 
that  "Community  Control  of  Police"  should 
not  be  Viewed  by  his  comrade  revolution- 
aries as  an  attempt  to  gain  power  "within 
the  system."  He  said  It  was  a  "first  step"  in 
revolutionary  seizure  of  power,  and  that.  If 
the  referendum  did  not  prove  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful instrument  for  gaining  "first  step" 
control  in  cities  throughout  the  nation.  It 
was  nevertheless  a  powerful  device  with 
which  the  Panthers  ooiUd  attract  the  Negro 
masses  into  a  cooperative  undertaking.  The 
non-Communist  masses,  once  they  are  work- 
ing with  the  Panthers  In  such  a  project,  will 
be  better  candidates,  Seale  explained,  for  re- 
cruitment into  the  Panther's  revolutionary 
ranks  and  ultimately  Into  the  armed  force 
required  to  overthrow  "American  Imperial- 
ism." More  than  16,000  Negroes  and  whites 
signed  petitions  and  thus  are  aiding  the 
Panthers  in  their  Berkeley  grab  for  power. 

BATTLE    FOB    BERKELEY 

Most  members  of  the  present  City  govern- 
ment and  many  prominent  citizen-leaders 
are  frightened  at  the  mammoth  drive  being 
mounted  by  the  radical  political  elements. 
The  radicals  call  It  the  "APRIL  6  MOVE- 
MENT" (apparently  emulating  heroes  of 
campus  radicals,  Castro  and  Guevara,  with 
their  "26th  JvUy"  Cuban  revolutionary  move- 
ment). 

Mayor  Wallace  Johnson,  who  Is  quitting 
his  post,  has  created  a  committee — "ONE 
BERKELEY  COMMUNITY"— and  appointed 
as  his  co-chairmen:  Wilmont  Sweeney,  Vice 
Mayor:  Arnold  Grossberg,  President  of  the 
Berkeley  Board  of  Education;  Mrs.  Carol 
Sibley.  Board  of  Education  member;  and 
Mrs.  Elenore  Newman,  Chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Commission  on  Public  Safety.  Two 
other  clty-wlde  organizations,  the  BERKE- 
LEY CITIZENS  UNITED  (membership,  600) 
and  CONCERNED  BERKELEY  CITIZENS 
(membership,  700)  are  mllitantly  opposing 
alms  of  the  radical  coalition. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RADICALS     "STACK     THE     DECK"     AT     BERKELEY 

The  Daily  Callfornian,  student  newspaper 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
which  serves  its  27,000  students,  several 
thousand  faculty,  perhaps  10,000  "street  peo- 
ple," and  a  large  segment  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity of  Berkeley,  has  become  a  powerful 
voice  for  the  radical  political  coalition  which 
seeks,  with  the  Black  Panther  Party  and  the 
"National  Committees  to  Combat  Fascism," 
to  take  over  control  of  the  city  and  Its  In- 
stitutions. A  January  8  editorial  urged  that 
the  radical  elements:  "Seize  the  City!"  The 
editorial  said:  "The  April  6  Movement,  a 
campus  organization  .  .  .  has  undertaken  the 
ta^k  of  registering  10,000  voters  before  the 
deadline  (April  6  city  elections) ,  and  time 
is  running  out.  Go  to  the  table  at  Bather 
Gate  (historic  University  entrance)  to  regis- 
ter and  volunteer  to  help  .  .  .  The  NCCF 
Community  Control  of  Police  measure  will 
be  on  the  ballot,  along  with  four  City  Coun- 
cil spots  and  the  mayor's  office.  The  present 
Council  and  Mayor  are  scared  .  .  .  Too  late  .  . . 
We  want  the  city  and  we  want  It  now!" 

The  present  government  of  the  city  of  Ber- 
keley Is  Indeed  frightened.  The  non-radical 
citizens  of  Berkeley  are  frightened.  If  the 
University  radicals  register  10,000  student- 
and-faculty  voters  in  additions  to  present 
registrations,  and  if  the  Panthers  and  their 
comrades  get  the  potential  radical  vote  to 
the  polls,  they  can  take  over  the  city  legally. 
Should  they  bring  it  off,  some  of  the  best 
informed  citizen  leaders  In  Berkeley  say  the 
city  soon  would  have  "a  form  of  Marxist- 
Maoist"  control. 

PADDING   THE    VOTE   BOLLS 

As  of  October  14,  1970,  there  were  75,269 
registered  voters  In  the  city  of  113,000.  This 
Is  the  highest  ratio  of  voters  to  population 
In  the  country.  The  reason  for  the  record  Is 
that  hippies,  "street  people"  and  radical 
transients  of  all  descriptions,  with  Just  90 
days  residence  In  Berkeley,  can  register  and 
vote.  Among  the  75,269  are  51,269  declared 
Democrats,  15,550  Republicans,  3,151  Peace 
and  Freedom  Party  members  and  about  5,055 
fragmented  and  "party  not  stated."  The 
voting  situation  for  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant city  elections  In  American  history  Is 
fantastic,  virtually  "out  of  control." 

MASS   REGISTRATIONS 

It  has  worsened  even  since  the  November 
elections,  when  Ed  Montgomery,  top  sub- 
versive activities  reporter  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  wrote:  "Alemeda  County 
(Berkeley-Oakland)  District  Attorney  Lowell 
Jansen  and  Edith  Campbell,  Berkeley  City 
Clerk,  agree  that  as  the  election  code  now 
stands  interpreted  It  theoretically  would  be 
possible  for  20,000  hippies,  say,  to  converge 
on  Berkeley,  register  90  days  In  advance  of 
an  election,  from  any  address  bona  fide  or 
otherwise,  and  seize  control  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment In  any  given  election."  Theoretical- 
ly? It  is  happening  now  I 

The  radical  groups  were  so  successful  in 
Alemeda  county  In  the  November  elections 
(with  Congressional  and  State  candidates) 
that  80  have  now  Joined  together  In  a  coali- 
tion effort  to  become  an  overwhelming  force 
In  the  city  elections  AprU  6.  At  the  Sather 
Gate  on  the  University  campus,  on  the  Sproul 
Hall  plaza  (where  campus  violence  was  first 
tested,  then  refined  and  spread  across  the 
country)  and  on  the  many  streets  that  fan 
out  from  the  campus,  registration  tables  have 
been  busy  for  weeks.  The  75,000  city-wide 
registration  total  of  last  October  has  been 
passed.  We  watched  one  day  last  week  as 
scores  of  hippie-types  were  brought  up  to  the 
registration  tables. 

CITY    OFFICIALS    HELPLESS 

City  authorities  say  there  Is  really  no  way 
a  check  can  be  made  of  the  authenticity  of 
addresses  given  by  the  "street  people"  and 
obvious  transients  who  are  registering  In 
droves. 

Young  Negroes  in  the  predominantly  Negro 
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district  (approximately  35,000  population) 
have  been  signing  up  registrants  In  the  thou- 
sands and  getting  paid  10-cents  per  name. 
Berkeley  police  picked  up  a  14-year-old  boy 
carrying  a  voter  registration  slip  In  his  name. 
Juveniles  are  using  voter  registration  slips 
as  proof  of  age  In  buying  liquor.  When  we 
observed  (last  week)  the  outward  character 
of  the  present  U.  C.  student  body,  browsed 
through  wide-open  Communist  bookstores 
ringing  the  campus.  Inhaled  the  Marijuana 
clouds  drifting  down  onto  the  streets  from 
the  second-fioor  hippie  "conununes"  on  Tele- 
graph Avenue,  and  viewed  the  fierce  revolu- 
tionary fervor  of  Black  Panther  and  other 
radicals  stirring  up  revolt  all  over  Berkeley, 
our  grave  teas  for  the  future  of  Berkeley — 
end  for  our  nation — was  deepened.  This 
Is  happening  at  the  Intellectual  hesirt  of 
America!  And  It  Is  spreading. 

The  people  we  talked  with  from  Southern 
to  Northern  California,  including  Intelligence 
operatives  In  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco police  departments,  feel  that  the  alien- 
ated radical  youth  In  America  now  constitute 
the  greatest  danger  to  our  society.  "If  a  really 
high  calibre  leader  should  arise  from  among 
this  'revolutionary  culture',"  said  Lieutenant 
Brlggs,  Chief  of  Intelligence  in  LA's  Public 
Disorder  Division,  "our  country  would  be 
In  for  terrible  times."  More  In  next  Letter. 


Some  Far-Out  Courses 
(By  Donovan  Bess) 

A  really,  really,  hip,  far-out,  mind-blowing, 
groovy,  out-of-slght  program  of  study  has 
been  approved  by  the  University  of  OaUfomla 
at  Berkeley,  a  campus  whose  faculty  Is  al- 
most unbearably  distinguished  In  the  realm 
of  academla. 

Students  In  one  course  (credit  allowed) 
will  be  treated  to  songs  by  the  Joy  of  Cooking 
rock  group  and  a  "musical  experience"  from 
the  Sweet  Smell  String  Band. 

Other  students  (but  not  for  credit)  will 
hear  a  psychologUt  discuss  "ways  of  enrich- 
ing adult  Intimacy  outside  of  the  marriage 
relationship." 

The  psychologist,  George  R.  Bach,  has 
written  a  book  on  "Pairing,"  and  when  he 
writes  of  Intimacy  he  by  no  means  leaves 
out  sex. 

programs 

The  courses  and  programs  will  be  offered 
by  the  UC  Extension  from  March  13  to  June  2. 
They  were  approved  by  campus  departments 
and  the  Academic  Senate  Committee  on 
Courses. 

Those  who  sign  up  will  learn  about  "dif- 
fering styles  of  hippie  communes,"  "mate 
selection,"  "quite  revolutionary  modes  of 
psychotherapy,"  "the  roles  of  music  and  drugs 
m  the  youth  culture,"  the  characteristics  of 
"magic,  witchcraft  and  shamanism,"  "Uto- 
pian socialism" — among  scores  of  other  simi- 
lar subjects  that  run  smack  up  against  the 
new  soclo-psychlc  frontier. 

How  did  UC  get  Into  all  this?  Simply  by 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  For  one 
thing,  the  Extension  gets  no  support  from 
the  taxpayers  so  it  has  to  get  lots  of  people 
to  attend  who  can  pay  the  fees. 

POPtn.AR 

"We  tend  to  keep  abreast  of  what's  going 
on  In  popular  thought,"  said  Vivian  Sutcher, 
one  of  the  17  programers  for  Berkeley  Exten- 
sion. 

Mra.  Sutcher.  working  closely  with  faculty 
members,  developed  the  course  on  communes 
that  will  be  held  March  13-14,  a  lecture  series 
on  "Systems  of  Psychotherapy"  that  will 
begin  on  April  1,  and  a  program  for  single 
adults,  on  March  20-21,  called  "Pairing:  Tbe 
Search  for  Intimacy." 

"These  are  all  Ideas  and  concepts  that 
people  are  concerned  with,"  she  said,  and 
the  university  wants  to  use  Its  resources  to 
"bring  clarity  and  light  to  what  people  are 
talking  about." 

Unlike  the  Campus  "we  are  not  locked  into 
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couxses  of  studies"  leading  to  degree  requlre- 
ment«,  she  observed. 

Mrs.  Sutcber  said  she  cooked  up  the  cowse 
on  communes  after  hearing  that  a  young 
nc  BoclologlBt,  Benjamin  Zablockl,  was  about 
to  publish  a  boolc,  "The  Joyful  Community," 
based  on  six  years  of  studying  communes. 

She  said  she  lined  up  Bach  to  give  the 
weekend  on  "pairing"  after  hearing  the  psy- 
chologist g^ve  an  Extension  course  In  "crea- 
tive aggression."  But  the  UC  Department  of 
Psychology  declined  to  approve  the  pairing 
covirse  for  students  wanting  college  credit, 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Sutcher  organized  the  psychotherapy 
lectiire  series  after  29  students  In  a  class  on 
theories  of  psychotherapy  said  they  would 
like  to  be  Involved  with  the  people  who  do 
the  therapy.  So'  eight  Ph.  D.'s  In  her  series 
will  give  the  word  on  their  systems — each  of 
them  the  latest  thing. 

Tnuc 

Another  programer,  Carol  Thompson,  de- 
veloped a  class  with  the  title  of  "In  Pursuit 
of  Ecstasy."  This  came  about,  she  said,  "from 
a  conversation  with  Oeorge  DeVoe,"  a  tJC 
professor  of  anthropology. 

The  course  will  go  into  such  questions  as 


"The  Drug  Experience:  Can  Tou  Bring  It 
Back  to  Everyday  Life?" 

Professor  DeVos  will  direct  the  course. 
He  said  another  question  to  be  gone  into  is: 
"Why  Is  Astrology  So  Popular  Again?  Why 
Is  There  This  Need  for  Security  In  Trying 
To  Know  the  Future?" 

One  of  his  lecturers  will  be  Margaret 
Locke,  a  UC  graduate  student  who  studied 
shamanism  in  Japan.  Miss  Thompson  said 
the  Extension  Is  trying  hard  to  sign  up  Carlos 
Castaneda,  the  author  of  a  best-selling  book 
on  his  incredible  parapsychological  experi- 
ences with  a  Yaqui  Indian  "sorcerer"  known 
as  'T)on  Juan." 

Another  programer,  Tom  Balrd,  will  offer 
a  course  on  "Mobility  of  Modem  Youth."  It 
will  be  beaded  by  Paul  Heist  of  the  UC 
Division  of  Higher  Education.  This  Is  the 
course  that  will  give  participants  some  rock 
music  experience. 

An  elegant  team  of  experts  will  explore  the 
nature  and  motivation  of  "the  bikers  and 
wanderers,"  as  well  as  the  new  phenomena  of 
students  switching  continually  from  college 
to  college. 

These  days,  commented  Professor  Heist, 
"j>eople  In  adolescence  now  go  through  more 
changes  in  a  shorter  time  than  before."  And 


they  are  "rejecting  their  heritage  earlier" 
than  previously,  he  said — for  example  In  tbe 
realm  of  religion. 

Which  brings  up  the  subject  of  the  sixth 
of  these  bold  new  programs:  "The  Future 
of  Man  in  Community:  Religious  and  Soclal> 
1st  Utopias." 

FAITB 

This  one  was  developed  by  Elspeth  Smith 
because  of  "the  overwhelming  success"  of  u 

Extension  lecture  series  last  fall  on  "Faith" 

it  drew  more  than  twice  as  many  participants 
as  expected. 

"The  unusual  thing  was  that  we  got  so 
many  young  people,"  Mrs.  Smith  said.  "Usu- 
ally we  get  older  persons — the  younger  ones 
cant  pay  ova  fees.  Religion  seems  to  be  what 
the  kids  are  Interested  in  these  days." 

Eight  lecturers  will  "search  through  his- 
tory for  keys  to  the  future  of  how  man  can 
live  with  bis  fellow  man"  and  Investigate 
"both  religious  and  socialist  models:  monas- 
ticlsm,  the  kibbutzim  of  Israel  and  England, 
encounter-group  communities,  communes  in 
California,  bohemla  as  Utopia  and  the  new 
political  consciousness  In  Brazil." 

The  UC  Extension  address  Is  3223  Fulton 
Street,  Berkeley  94720. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your 
hearts. — Colossians  3:  15. 

Most  gracious  Gkxl,  we  give  Thee 
hearty  thanks  for  this  good  land  in 
which  we  live,  for  the  freedoms  we  enjoy, 
for  the  opportunities  which  are  ours,  and 
for  the  glory  of  a  great  government  In 
which  we  share.  Help  us  ever  to  be  mind- 
ful of  our  responsibilities,  ever  true  to 
our  trust,  and  ever  faithful  to  Thee. 

Grant  unto  the  nations  of  the  world 
Thy  wisdom  and  help  all  countries  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  all  people.  In 
global  relationships  restrain  jealousy, 
hatred,  and  bitterness  and  awaken  the 
spirit  of  justice,  truth,  and  good  will  that 
men  may  learn  to  work  together  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 

Hasten  the  day  when  peace  shall  reign 
In  every  heart  and  rule  In  every  land. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Joiunal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  en  March  8,  1971,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week 
of  March  1971  as  "Volunteers  of  America 
Week." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4690.  An  act  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4690)  entitled  "An  act  to 
increase  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Curtis  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  575.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed; and 

S.  671.  An  act  to  provide  for  division  and 
for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont.,  and  the  Gross  Ventre  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  Mont.,  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  279-A,  and 
for  other  piuposes. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
MAKING  FURTHER  CONTINUING 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  McFATiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  a  joint  resolu- 


tion making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  ordet 
on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  REGARDING  CON- 
TINUING APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
announce  to  the  House  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  today  reported 
a  joint  resolution  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  beyond  March  30;  that  the 
resolution  includes  approval  of  a  contin- 
uation of  the  supersonic  transport  pro- 
gram, the  SST;  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion and  report  on  it  are  available  to  all 
Members  and  the  press  at  this  time ;  and 
that  the  printed  hearings  are  available 
to  all  Members. 

I  understand  from  the  leadership  that 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  before  the 
House  on  Wednesday  next  for  debate, 
and  for  consideration  imder  the  5-mln- 
ute  rule  on  Thursday  next. 

I  thought  that  all  Members  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  know  about  the 
status  of  this  matter  at  this  time. 


APPOINT?,IENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  4690,  INCREASING  PUBUC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  4690)  to  Increase  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Mn-LS,  Watts,  Ullman.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Betts. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
INCREASE 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Mass£u:husetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  arise  at  this  time  to  urge  the 
conferees  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  consider  the  debt  limit  legis- 
lation and  also  the  social  security  amend- 
ments by  the  Sena.te  to  that  bill  to  sup- 
port the  10-percent  increase  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1971,  to  all  social  security 
recipients.  This  slight  increase  is  long 
overdue. 

I  also  request  that  the  conferees  fur- 
ther support  the  Senate  version  to  raise 
the  ceiling  on  earnings  from  the  present 
figure  of  $1,680  to  the  level  of  $2,400  as 
recommended  by  the  Senate. 

While  this  figure  Is  not  adequate  It  is 
a  step  forward  and  will  help  to  relieve 
the  present  condition  of  hardship  being 
endured  by  social  security  recipients 
caused  by  the  acceleration  of  the  cost 
of  living. 

A  PROPOSED  FORESTRY  LEGIS- 
LATIVE PACKAGE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing for  myself  and  others  a  number 
of  bills  which  are  intended  to  strengthen 
legislation  affecting  the  Nation's  forestry 
programs.  The  Importance  of  the  forests 
of  America  is  too  well  known  to  require 
discussion.  What  is  not  generally  known 
is  the  fact  that  forestry  programs  have 
not  been  updated  to  meet  present-day 
demands.  This  I  hope  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  carefully  planned  legisla- 
tive program  which  is  designed  for  a 
modem  forestry  program.  There  is  an 
immediate  need  to  enact  new  legislation 
in  a  number  of  specific  areas.  These  in- 
clude: 

First.  Fire  protection,  Clarke-McNary 
Act,  section  2. 

In  our  coimtry,  we  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  the  forest  lire  control 
program,  yet  this  work  is  far  from  fin- 
ished. Population  expansion  and  in- 
creased use  of  forest  lands  impose  con- 
stantly greater  problems.  Damaging 
wildland  fires  continue  to  challenge  fire 
protection  organizations  in  different 
parts  of  the  Nation  each  year.  In  1967 
large  wildfires  occurred  in  Idaho.  In  1968 
and  1969  it  was  Alaska,  and  then  in  1970 
California  and  Washington  experienced 
fires  of  disaster  proportions.  Extremely 
hazardous  burning  conditions  in  South 
Carolina  and  North  CaroUna  in  the  fall 
pushed  their  fire  protection  organiza- 
tions to  the  limit. 

In  increasing  numbers,  people  continue 
to  build  homes  in  forested  areas  consid- 
ered remote  only  a  few  years  ago.  In 
addition,  the  Increased  mobility  of  lei- 
sure time  of  our  population  are  placing 
new  pressures  on  these  lands.  The  value 


of  the  Nation's  forest  resources  Is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  To  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection, there  is  a  need  for  an  increase 
in  funds  used  for  fire  control. 

Control  of  wildfire  is  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture in  which  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment work  together  to  reduce  the 
number  of  fires  and  damage  on  non- 
Federal  pubUc  and  private  forest  and 
nonforested  watershed  lands.  Through 
this  State-Federal  cooperative  effort,  the 
million-acre  fires  aroimd  the  turn  of  the 
century  are  now  a  part  of  history.  Prog- 
ress is  being  made.  Today  large  fires  com- 
prise less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  fires  eswsh  year  and  seldom 
exceed  50,000  acres.  However,  these  fires 
cause  the  majority  of  the  losses  sustained 
by  our  natural  resources  and  improve- 
ments, and  there  are  too  many  of  them. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  forest 
lands  are  in  State  and  private  ownership. 
The  national  interest  in  these  forests  was 
first  expressed  in  the  passage  of  the 
We^cs  Law  of  1911.  An  expsinded  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  for  fire  control  on 
forests  and  nonforested  watersheds  was 
made  p>ossible  by  section  2  of  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  of  1924.  In  1924,  33  States 
were  involved  in  this  cooperative  enter- 
prise. Today  all  50  States  actively  partic- 
ipate in  the  cooperative  fire  control  pro- 
gram. 

The  Federal  expenditure  level  has  in- 
creased from  $360,000  in  1924  to  $16.5 
million  in  1970.  Over  the  same  span  of  46 
years,  State  expenditures  have  increased 
from  $1.9  million  to  about  $97  million. 

To  determine  the  cost  of  providing  ade- 
quate protection  for  eligible  land,  period- 
ic studies  are  performed.  The  1949  study 
Indicated  this  cost  to  be  about  $40  mil- 
lion. On  a  50-50  matching  basis,  $20  mil- 
Uon  would  be  the  Federal  share.  Congress 
passed  legislation  in  1949  which  provided 
for  the  present  $20  million  authorization. 
Remember  that  was  long  ago.  The  most 
recent  survey,  made  in  1965,  showed  that 
$123  million  would  be  needed  to  provide 
an  adequate  level  of  fire  protection  for 
these  lands.  Translated  to  today's  prices, 
the  cost  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  $138 
million. 

In  1958  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  made  a  study  of  the 
cooperative  fire  control  effort.  The  study 
indicated  the  range  of  the  Federal  share 
to  be  59  to  40  percent  and  the  State  share 
from  41  to  60  percent.  The  1969  study 
made  by  the  Southern  Forest  Resource 
Analysis  Committee — the  South's  Third 
Forest — estimated  the  Federal  share  for 
fires  in  their  area  should  be  29  percent 
of  the  total  fire  control  costs.  Applying 
this  more  recent  information  to  the  $138 
million  estimated  program  costs  for  all 
50  States  would  result  in  a  Federal  share 
of  $40  million. 

Program  experience  has  shown  that 
each  Federal  appropriation  increase  re- 
sults in  an  Increase  in  State  expendi- 
tures. The  increased  Federal  funding 
provides  an  additional  stimulus  to  place 
more  lands  under  protection  and  pro- 
viding more  adequate  protection  for 
other  areas.  But  it  is  significant  that  the 
States  already  are  doing  much  more 
than  the  Federal  Government. 

For  the  512  million  acres  of  forest  and 
nonforested    watershed    land    in    the 


Clarke-McNary  program  to  make  tbelr 
optimum  contribution  to  Increased  in- 
come for  dependent  landowners  and  op- 
erators, better  Uvlng  conditions  for  rural 
people  and  a  stronger  national  economy, 
a  greater  Federal  effort  is  necessary. 

In  summation,  fire  prevention,  detec- 
tion, and  control  require  activities  far 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  individual  for- 
est owners.  People  everywhere  are  bene- 
fited when  protective  measures  are  ap- 
pUed  effectively  because  damage  to 
forage,  forest,  recreation,  watershed,  and 
wildlife  resources  affects  both  the  en- 
vironment and  the  national  economy. 

Congress  recognized  this  need  when  it 
authorized  cooperative  Federal-State 
fire  protection  in  the  Weeks  Act  of  1911. 
The  Congress  clarified  its  intent  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  of  1924 
(CM-2).  Today  all  50  States  actively 
participate  in  the  cooperative  fire  con- 
trol program. 

The  Federal  expenditure  level  has  in- 
creased from  $360,000  in  1924  to  $16.5 
milhon  in  1970.  Over  the  same  span  of 
46  years,  State  expenditures  have  in- 
creased from  $1.9  milUon  to  about  $97 
million. 

Under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  Fed- 
eral participation  is  authorized  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  total  cost.  But  instead  of 
50  percent,  the  Federal  share  in  fiscal 
year  1970  was  14.5  percent  while  the 
State  share  was  85.5  percent. 

On  200  million  acres,  protection  forces 
are  ^>read  too  thinly  for  effective  con- 
trol during  periods  of  extreme  hazard 
such  as  prolonged  drought,  high  temper- 
atures, and  strong  winds.  Some  31  million 
acres  are  not  protected  at  all.  In  1969, 
the  last  year  for  which  complete  statis- 
tics are  available,  more  than  103,000 
fires  started  on  State  and  private  lands. 
Over  97  percent  of  these  fires  were  man- 
caused  and  thus  preventable.  They  de- 
stroyed forest  resources  on  2,576,987 
acres.  The  most  recent  survey,  made  in 
1965,  showed  that  $123  million  would  be 
needed  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of 
fire  protection  for  these  lands.  Trans- 
lated to  today's  prices,  the  cost  is  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  $138  million.  Both 
th**  number  of  fires  and  the  acreage 
burned  can  be  reduced  by  more  inten- 
sive Qre  control  efforts. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  present 
authorized  limit  on  Federal  expenditures 
is  out  of  date.  The  States  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  indefinitely  to  in- 
crease their  appropriations  without  a 
more  equitable  share  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  size  of  the  job  is  grow- 
ing and  this  will  continue  to  be  true.  If 
we  are  to  plan  soundly  for  a  long  and 
effective  fire  control  program,  the  pres- 
ent Federal  authorization  should  be 
Increased  to  $40  million  annually  as  is 
recommended  by  forestry  experts 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Second.  Increased  authorization  for 
cooperative  forest  management. 

Since  the  cooperative  forest  manage- 
ment— CFM — program  was  authorized 
by  Public  Law  729,  August  25,  1950 — 
amended  September  25,  1962 — it  has 
provided  a  primary  vehicle  for  making 
technical  forest  management  assistance 
available  through  State  forestry  organi- 
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zations  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  non- 
industry  private  forest  owners. 

Assistance  is  provided  in  a  broad  range 
of  activities  such  as  preparing  multiple- 
use  forest  management  plans ;  protecting 
the  forests  from  fire,  insects  and  diseases, 
and  other  damaging  agents;  tree  plant- 
ing; improving  timber  stands  with  thin- 
ning, cleaning,  and  cull  tree  removal; 
Improving  the  forests  for  water,  wildlife, 
recreation,  and  forage;  and  harvesting 
and  marketing  forest  products. 

Protecting  and  enhancing  the  role  of 
nonindustry  private  forests'  contribution 
to  the  environment  is  a  very  impor- 
tant element  in  the  technical  assistance 
provided. 

Also  provided  is  technical  assistance  to 
processors  of  primary  forest  products. 
"ITils  includes  advice  in  plant  layout, 
equipment,  and  manufacturing  tech- 
niques for  economically  improving  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  products  and 
stretching  supplies  of  raw  materials. 

Although  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
program  are  substantial,  they  fall  far 
short  of  national  needs  if  the  300  million 
acres  of  nonindustrial  private  forests, 
owned  by  some  4  million  people,  are  to 
furnish  their  share  of  products  in  the 
future.  Currently  about  115,000  owners 
annually  receive  assistance. 

By  1985,  industrial  and  Federal  forest 
lands  will  not  be  able  to  provide  the 
larger  timber  harvests  that  will  be  essen- 
tial for  housing,  paper  products,  and 
other  needs.  The  opportunity  to  fill  the 
gap  lies  in  the  nonindustrial  private 
holdings  which  account  for  nearly  60 
percent  of  the  acreage  available  to  sup- 
ply the  huge  demands  for  timber  forecast 
for  the  future.  Under  their  present  rela- 
tively low  level  of  management,  they  are 
producing  less  than  half  their  productive 
potential.  Far  greater  use  must  be  made 
of  these  forests  and  at  substantially 
higher  levels  of  management.  An  impor- 
tant element  in  solving  the  timber  supply 
problem  is  an  accelerated  and  intensified 
program  of  Federal-State  cooperation  in 
providing  technical  assistance  to  land- 
owners who  lack  forest  management 
expertise. 

A  parallel  need  exists  for  an  increased 
level  of  technical  assistance  to  help  pri- 
vate owners  improve  management  of 
their  forests  to  meet  rapidly  growing 
demands  for  water,  recreation,  and  other 
nontimber  products  and  sunenities  in- 
clude enhancement  of  the  environment. 

As  population  has  increased,  so  have 
public  demands  for  other  values  derived 
from  the  forests  in  addition  to  timber. 
Greatly  increased  demands  for  outdoor 
recreation  are  in  prospect — camping, 
picnicking,  driving,  hiking,  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  snowmobiling — and  they  need 
space  in  the  forests.  These  demands 
emanate  largely  from  large  centers  of 
dense  population  where  public  forests  for 
recreation  are  often  overcrowded  and  are 
relatively  unavailable  to  a  large  segment 
of  the  population. 

Further  growth  in  population,  coupled 
with  increased  mobility  smd  leisure  time, 
will  tend  to  sharply  Increase  the  impact 
of  recreation  demands  on  nonindustry 
private  forests.  The  search  for  forest 
space  for  recreation  largely  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  nonindustry  private  for- 
ests, especially  in  the  East,  because  gen- 


erally those  forests  lie  nearer  the  large 
centers  of  population  than  they  do  in  the 
West  and  because  they  are  relatively  ac- 
cessible. Here  is  a  major  opportimity. 

The  search  for  ways  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  environment  must  also,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
nonindustry  private  forests  because  of 
the  vast  aggregate  area  of  land  in  this 
category,  because  of  its  relative  nearness 
to  centers  of  population,  and  because  of 
the  values  these  forests  have  to  offer  to- 
ward a  better  environment  if  they  are 
well  managed — water  free  from  sediment 
and  pollution,  land  unscarred  by  erosion, 
a  place  for  wUd  song  birds  and  other 
wildlife,  clean  air,  and  beauty  that  helps 
to  make  this  land  a  pleassmt  place  to  live 
and  work. 

The  management  of  forests  for  timber 
requires  a  high  degree  of  technical  skill 
and  capability.  The  management  of  for- 
est for  additional  values,  including  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment, requires  substantially  more  exper- 
tise. This  is  not  commonly  found  among 
nonindustry  private  owners.  In  order  to 
deal  with  this  complex  problem,  tech- 
nical assistance  to  those  owners  must  be 
increased  several  times  above  its  present 
level.  The  present  authorization  for  the 
cooperative  forest  management  program 
is  $5  million  dollars  annually.  This  is  far 
from  adequate,  and  I  propose  that  It  be 
increased  to  $15  million  annually. 

Third.  A  new  program  for  urban  and 
environment  forestry. 

Secretary  Freeman's  Forest  Research 
Advisory  Committee  recommended  a  new 
forestry  program  to  meet  a  need  which 
only  recently  has  been  recognized.  It  is  a 
new  program  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance for  protection,  improvement,  or  es- 
tablishment of  native  trees,  and  shrubs 
on  private  lands  and  public  areas  in  ur- 
ban and  suburban  areas.  Administration 
would  be  by  the  States  through  coopera- 
tive agreements  between  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor,  usually  the 
State  forest  service.  The  services  of 
landscape  architects,  foresters,  horticul- 
turists, nurserymen,  and  other  qaullfled 
experts  could  be  used  as  needed.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  the  year  2000,  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  Living  in  metropolitan  areas.  This 
wUl  create  severe  environmental  prob- 
lems in  maintaining  open  spaces,  green- 
belts,  and  natural  woodlands  in  and  near 
heavily  populated  areas,  for  which  there 
is  now  no  overall  program. 

Trees  and  shrubs  have  significant  en- 
vironmental properties  through  their 
ability  to  renew  the  atmosphere,  filter 
small  particules  from  the  air,  muffle  noise, 
reduce  wind,  shade  the  soil,  conserve 
moisture,  and  control  erosion.  Yet  few 
communities  have  personnel  with  the 
technical  skills  necessary  for  administra- 
tion of  an  urban  environmental  program. 

The  program  outline  here  would  pro- 
vide technical  assisance  for  protection, 
improvement,  or  establishment  of  native 
trees  and  shrubs  on  private  lands  and 
public  areas  in  urban  and  suburban 
areas.  The  services  of  landscape  archi- 
tects, foresters,  horticulturists,  nursery- 
men, and  other  qualified  experts  could  be 
used  as  needed. 


Georgia  and  Missouri  already  are  con- 
ducting pilot  programs  with  their  own 
funds  in  Atlanta  and  St.  Louis,  respec- 
tively. The  response  of  citizens  has  been 
excellent.  Other  interested  States  are 
California,  Florida,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  New  York,  North  Carolina! 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Financial  assistance  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost  could  be  provided  in  the  initial 
year  of  any  projects  but  would  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  cost  in  subsequent  years. 

For  this  program,  I  propose  an  annual 
authorization  of  $5  million. 

Bills  are  herewith  introduced  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  which  I  have 
spelled  out.  These  are  meritorious  objec- 
tives which  should  have  prompt  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress.  There  are  other 
forestry  legislative  needs,  of  course,  and 
these  should  also  have  consideration.  It 
is  felt,  however,  that  the  most  pressing 
immediate  objective  is  spelled  out  in  this 
legislative  package.  Joining  me  in  the  in- 
troduction of  some  or  all  of  these  bills  are 
the  following  Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mrs.  Hawsen  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Slack,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr.  Harrinc- 
TON,  Mr.  ScoTT,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr. 
Puqua,  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
DrmcAN,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Griftin,  Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr.  Whttten,  Jlr.  Tayior, 
Mr.  QoiE,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  WtNN,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington,  Mr.  Dellenback, 
Mr.  ICHOHD,  Mr.  Haley.  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Gttde,  and 
Mr.  O'Neill. 

I  submit  herewith  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  copies  of  the  bills 
which  are  being  introduced: 

H.R.  6085 
A  bin  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  ad- 
ditional funds  for  cooperative  forest  Are 

protection 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  3  of 
the  Clarke-McNary  Act  of  June  7,  1924  (43 
Stat.  853),  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
exp>end  such  portions  of  the  appropriatlonf 
authorized  herein  as  he  deems  advisable  to 
study  the  effects  of  tax  laws,  methods,  and 
practices  upon  forest  perpetuation,  to  co- 
operate with  appropriate  offlclaLs  of  the  vari- 
ous States  or  other  suitable  agencies  in  such 
Investigations  and  in  devising  tax  laws  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  conservation  and 
growing  of  timber,  and  to  investigate  and 
promote  practical  methods  of  Insuring  stand- 
ing timber  on  growing  forests  from  losses  by 
fire.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
annually  not  more  than  $40,000,000  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
provlslcHia  of  sections  one.  two,  and  three  of 
this  Act." 

H.R.  6082 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  ad- 
ditional funds  for  cooperative  forest  man- 
agement 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ayid  House  of 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
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iea  <«  Congress  assembled.  That  section  2  of 
the  Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act  of 
August  25.  1950  (64  Stat.  473),  afi  amended 
by  the  Act  of  September  25,  1962  (76  Stat. 
500) ;  16  U.S.C.  586c,  658d  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually,  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  sum  of  $16,000,000." 

H.R.  6086 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  cooperate  with  and  furnish  finan- 
cial and  other  assistance  to   States   and 
other  public  bodies  and  organizations  in 
providing  an  urban  environmental  forestry 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  protection,  Improvement 
and  establishment  of  trees  and  shrubs  In 
open   spaces,    greenbelts,    protection    zones, 
roadside   screens,   community   parks,    wood- 
lands, private  land  developments,  and  other 
planting  and  beautlfication  areas,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  State  or  other  ap- 
propriate public  agencies  and  to  furnish  fi- 
nancial, technical,  and  other  assistance  in 
carrying  out  a  program  of  urban  and  com- 
munity forestry. 

Sec.  2.  Federal  stssistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  extended  in  accordance  with  co- 
operative agreements  between  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  State  or  other  public 
bodies  containing  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  No  such  agreement  shall  provide 
for  financial  assistance  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  in  any  State  during  any  fiscal 
year  In  excess  of  76  per  centum  of  the  total 
budgeted  expenditures  or  the  actual  expendi- 
tures, whichever  is  less,  of  the  undertakings 
of  such  agreement  for  such  year,  including 
exi>endltures  of  local  and  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations.  Payments  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  agreements  may  be 
made  on  the  certificate  of  the  appropriate 
State  or  other  appropriate  public  official  that 
expenditures  as  provided  for  under  such 
agreements  have  been  made  and  funds  may 
be  made  available,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  JiUy  31,  1823  (3  Stat.  723;  31 
U.S.C.  629),  concerning  the  advance  of  pub- 
lic moneys.  Such  agreements  shall  be  carried 
out  in  such  nutnner  as  to  encourage  the 
utilization  of  private  agencies,  firms  and  in- 
dividuals furnishing  services  and  materials 
needed  In  the  conduct  of  an  urban  and  com- 
mimlty  forestry  program. 

Sic.  3.  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  share  the  cost  with 
State  or  local  public  agencies  or  private  land- 
holders of  practices  or  measures  on  public 
or  private  land  which  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  such  cost- 
sharing  shall  provide  for  a  Federal  contribu- 
tion in  excess  of  75  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  practice  or  measure.  The  Secre- 
tary may  terminate  any  agreement  by  mu- 
tual agreement  with  a  State  or  local  public 
agency  or  private  landholder  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  termination  would  be 
in  the  public  interests,  and  may  agree  to 
such  modification  of  agreements  as  he  may 
determine  (o  be  desirable  to  carry  out  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  or  facilitate  its  administra- 
tion. 

Sk.  4.  Loans  authorized  by  Section  32(e) 
of  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  (50  Stat.  525,  as  amended,  7 
tJ.S.C.  1011  (e)  (Supp.  ni))  may  also  be 
made  to  State  and  local  public  agencies  and 
local  nonprofit  organizations  to  further  the 
purposes  of  agreements  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  State  or  other  public 
bodies  pursuant  to  SecUon  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  V)  be  appro- 
priated to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 


the    provisions    of    this    Act    the    sum    of 
$5,000,000  annually. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urban 
Environmental  Forestry  Act." 


LAID-OFF  federal  WORKERS  ARE 
LEFT  HOLDING  THE  BAG 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  r6iTi&rks  ) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
167,000  laid-off  Federal  workers  are 
threatened  with  interruption  of  their  un- 
employment compensation  because  of 
footdragging  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

Some  1,800  of  these  hapless  workers 
reside  in  my  home  area,  San  Diego, 
where  an  economy  ax  Is  being  used  to 
slash  Civil  Service  and  blue-collar  pay- 
rolls. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  cut- 
backs, one  fact  cannot  be  disputed:  The 
legal  entitlement  of  these  workers  to  un- 
employment benefits  that  now  may  be 
tragically  delayed. 

I  speak  now  simply  to  point  out  where 
responsibility  rests  for  this  deplorable 
situation. 

The  culprit  Is  not  Congress  or  the 
Labor  Department — it  is  the  grandiosely 
titled  OCSce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
once  touted  as  the  panacea  for  the  fi- 
nancial management  problems  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  thanks  to  OMB  that  the  admin- 
istration was  not  able  to  request  sup- 
plemental funding  for  this  program  until 
March  4 — exactly  1  day  before  the  $317 
million  provided  by  Congress  was  sched- 
uled to  run  out. 

And  there  is  even  some  question 
whether  the  $50  million  belatedly  sought 
as  a  supplemental  appropriation  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Conceivably,  we  might  have 
to  repeat  this  whole  distressing  process 
In  a  few  weeks. 

Fortunately,  State  unemployment  of- 
fices in  California  were  able  to  scrape 
together  the  money  to  continue  pay- 
ments for  a  few  days  beyond  the  March 
5  expiration  date. 

But  the  unemployed,  who  have  been 
besieging  my  San  Diego  office  with  anx- 
ious phone  calls,  know  this  relief  is 
only  temporary;  they  have  been  told 
their  checks  will  be  halted  this  week. 

Surely,  the  OMB  bureaucrats  can  do  a 
better  job  of  recognizing  the  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  insure  the  casualties 
of  its  own  economizing. 


HEARINGS  BEFORE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  JUDICIARY  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Judiciary  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  will  hold 
hearings  at  10  a.m.  on  Monday,  March 
29,  in  room  1310,  the  Longworth  Build- 
ing, on  the  following  legislation:  HJl. 
2590,  prohibiting  picketing  near  a  church, 
H.R.  2597.  c(Miceming  overtime  for  hos- 


pital employees,  HR.  778,  regulate  ad- 
vertisement of  air-conditioned  apart- 
ments, H.R.  5638,  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  assaults  on  firemen  and  police. 
Any  Members  who  would  like  to  testify 
or  file  statements  in  connection  with  any 
of  that  legislation  are  cordially  invited 
to  do  so  and  to  notify  the  committee  by 
Monday,  March  22,  if  possible. 


THE     REPUBLICANS,     THE     DEMO- 
CRATS, AND  THE  FARMERS 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  a  gentleman  who 
hails  from  Kansas,  delivered  an  address 
before  the  National  Farmers  Union  con- 
vention here  in  Washington. 

In  his  address  the  chairman  said, 
among  other  things,  that  those  in  the 
Democratic  Party  were  largely  "a  group 
of  people  who  hold  dear  very  little  of  the 
values  that  exist  in  rural  America;  values 
that  have  made  and  do  make  America 
great." 

F\irther  on  in  his  speech,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  told  the  Farmers  Un- 
ion delegates  that  "the  Republican  Par- 
ty does  care"  about  those  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

And,  he  said: 

Words  and  phrases  are,  of  course,  empty 
echoes  unless  accompanied  by  deeds.  And 
this  Administration  will  be  like  every  other 
Administration — measured  by  Ita  deeds — ^not 
its  words. 

With  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree.  And 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  with  respect  to  farm 
problems,  the  present  administration  has 
already  been  judged — last  November — 
by  those  in  rural  America. 

The  Republican  chairman  spoke  about 
farm  income  In  "the  Nixon  years."  I  as- 
sume he  knows — and  he  should — that 
farm  income  went  down  last  year. 

He  should  know  that  farmers  do  not 
really  like  the  fact  that  in  "the  Nixon 
years"  we  have  been  saddled  with  a  new, 
scrawny  definition  of  parity. 

He  should  know  that  record  levels  of 
dairy  and  beef  imports  are  coming  into 
the  country. 

He  should  know,  from  their  appear- 
ance in  Washington  not  so  long  ago, 
that  hog  farmers  were  not  very  happy 
when  the  price  of  hogs  plummeted  to 
$15  a  hundredweight — a  price  hardly 
reflecting  the  increased  costs  the  house- 
wife has  to  pay  to  put  pork  on  her  dinner 
table. 

He  should  know  that  those  In  our  farm 
communities  are  not  pleased  when  this 
administration's  actions — deeds,  if  you 
will — to  help  rural  America  include 
the  withholding  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  last 
year  for  water  and  sewer  development 
and  no  appropriation  request  at  all  for 
this  purpose  in  the  President's  1972 
budget. 

H  should  know  that  farmers  were  put 
In  a  serious  and  unwelcome  economic 
bind  when  the  administration  stopped 
advance  payments  under  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs. 
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He  should  know  that  the  action  of  the 
President  to  eliminate  all  funds  for  the 
cost-sharing  agriculture  conservation 
program — ACP — made  any  voiced  con- 
cern about  protecting  the  environment 
seem  hollow. 

He  should  know  that  neither  our  farm- 
ers, nor  the  parents  of  thousands  of 
schoolchildren,  were  pleased  with  the 
administration  decision  to  eliminate  the 
special  milk  program. 

He  should  know  that  you  can  hardly 
convince  our  farmers  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  truly  concerned  about  agri- 
culture and  nu-al  problems  when  this 
administration  failed  to  present  to  Con- 
gress an  agriculture  program  of  its  own 
last  year. 

And  above  all  else,  he  should  know  our 
dairy  farmers  were  hardly  pleased  by 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, announced  just  last  Friday,  that  the 
price  support  level  for  milk  would  not  be 
changed  from  its  present  $4.66  per  him- 
dredweight.  a  level  which  is  equal  to  only 
81  percent  of  parity. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  told  the 
Farmers  Union  to  "keep  tabs — deeds 
speak  louder  than  words."  The  fact  is 
that  our  farmers  have  always  kept  tabs. 

Our  farmers  were  assessing  the  at- 
titudes toward  rural  America  by  our  ma- 
jor political  parties  when  they  elected 
new  Democrats  to  Congress  from  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin,  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Republican  Chairman's  own  State  of 
Kansas. 

And  they  were  doing  so  when  they 
voted  in  Democratic  Governors  in  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  and  Idaho  and 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota,  among  oth- 
ers. 

Indeed,  I  hope  our  farmers  continue  to 
keep  tabs,  because  if  the  present  admin- 
istration continues  on  its  present  course 
of  rhetoric  in  print  and  neglect  In  deed 
with  regard  to  rural  America,  we  may 
well  be  seeing  the  election  of  a  good  many 
more  Democrats  from  the  Farm  Belt  next 
year. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican 
chairman  from  Kansas  may  discover 
Just  who  our  farmers  really  believe  have 
the  values  of  rural  America  at  heart. 


GOVERNMENT   PROGRAM   EVALUA- 
TION COMMISSION  BILL 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  Government  Program  Eval- 
uation Commission  to  bring  Federal 
spending  in  line  with  current  domestic 
needs. 

Basically,  my  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  bipartisan  commission  of  12  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  be  appointed  in  equal 
numbers  by  the  President,  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  commission  wiU  then  study  and 
evaluate  all  existing  Federal  programs 
and  judge  their  relation  to  the  funda- 
mental and  long  range  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  doing  this,  it  will  take  into  con- 


sideration such  fundamental  questions 
as  the  effectiveness  of  each  program  in 
terms  of  its  present  and  projected  costs, 
and  the  relative  priority  which  should 
be  assigned  to  each  program  In  the  allo- 
cation of  Federal  funds.  The  Commission 
will  report  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Of  all  the  issues  raised  by  my  constit- 
uents in  recent  years,  none  has  equaled 
the  demcmd  for  a  reordering  of  Federal 
spending  priorities.  For  all  that  has  been 
said  about  the  need  to  reorder  Federal 
spending  to  reflect  realistically  our  press- 
ing domestic  needs,  no  workable  mechan- 
ism has  been  established  in  Congress  to 
accomplish  that  objective.  Entrenched 
and  separate  program  funding  impedes 
the  coordination  of  overall  program  eval- 
uation, and  the  test  for  responsible  Gov- 
ernment spending  too  frequently  is  at- 
tempted by  hindsight.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  process,  program  cutting,  rehabil- 
itation, and  initiation  are  on  a  piecemeal, 
sporadic  basis,  and  in  many  cases  result 
in  wsisted  fimds,  personnel,  and  efifort. 

It  is  within  the  capacity  of  the  Federal 
Government,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
States,  to  meet  our  pressing  domestic 
and  international  requirements,  but  this 
will  not  be  accomplished  without  a  sys- 
tem of  prospective  program-spending 
coordination. 

The  measure  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  for  an  effective  evaluation  sys- 
tem of  the  need  aad  level  of  program 
fimdlng  at  the  congressional  level,  and 
I  believe  this  bill  deserves  broad  congres- 
sional support. 


FREEDOM  FOR  LITHUANIA 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lith- 
uanian-Americans of  the  Greater  Wa- 
terbury  area  in  my  Fifth  District  of  Con- 
necticut are  a  politically  active  group, 
concerned  with  obtaining  freedom  from 
Soviet  oppression  for  Lithuania  and 
other  enslaved  nations  of  the  world.  At  a 
meeting  of  their  group  last  month,  they 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  action  by  the  U.S.  Government  in 
their  cause. 

I  submit  their  resolution  at  this  time 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
Resolution 

Lithuanian  Americans  of  the  Oreater  Wa- 
terbury  Area  assembled  Sunday,  February  21, 
1971,  at  St.  Joseph's  Hall,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
at  exercises  commemorating  the  Fifty-third 
Anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Proclamation  of 
Reconstituted  Independence  In  Vilnius,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918,  unanimously  resolved: 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  other  friendly  nations  have  con- 
sistently maintained  a  policy  of  non-recog- 
nltlon  of  Soviet  Russia's  treacherous  and 
Illegal  seizure  of  Lithuania  In  1940;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  1966  unanimously  passed  our  own  U.S. 
Representative  John  8.  Monagan's  H.  Con. 
Res.  416  calling  for  freedom  for  Utbuanla, 
Latvia  and  Estonia:  and 

Whereas,  the  daring,  desperate  acts  of 
seaman  Slmas  Kudlrka:  hijackers  Pranas 
Brazlnskas  and  Son  Alglrdas;  Vytautas  Slm- 
okaltls  and  wife,  Orazlna,  reveal  only  too  well 


about  the  freedom  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
that,  contrary  to  communist  propaganda,  the 
subjugated  Lithuanian  people  are  suffering 
yet  resisting  foreign  domination,  hoping  and 
striving  for  Justice  and  liberty;  be  It  therefore 
Resolved,  that  we  urgently  appeal  to  Pres- 
ident Richard  M.  Nixon,  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers,  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nation  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
Initiative  In  world  forums  and  demand  with- 
drawal of  the  Soviet  army,  administration 
and  colonists  In  Lithuania  and  other  en- 
slaved nations,  and  restore  to  the  people  the 
right  of  self-determination  to  freely  resolve 
their  political  status  In  the  pursuit  of  life 
liberty  and  happiness  as  sovereign,  not  sub- 
servient nations. 


UNIVERSAL  VOTER  ENROLLMENT 
ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  reintroduce  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  38  colleagues,  a  bill  that 
goes  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  major 
problems  confronting  our  Nation— the 
need  to  encourage  greater  voter  partici- 
pation in  elections. 

Cosponsoring  this  legislation  with  me 
are  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Tier- 
nan),  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Fraser)  ,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  CoNYERs),  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Roybal),  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Hech- 
LER),  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards),  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Badillo),  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson), 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford),  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
McKay),  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Moorhead),  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds), 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal),  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  Drinan),  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins). 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Leggett)  ,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  .  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss),  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington), 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hal- 
pern),  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ScHETTER),  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rangel),  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Morse),  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva). 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rees)  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  (Mr.  Begich)  ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Burton). 
the  gentlgman  from  California  (Mr.  Gor- 
man), the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Roy),  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Cotter),  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton),  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Ab- 
zug). 
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In  the  other  body  a  companion  meas- 
ure has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Dan- 
iel K.  INOVYE,  of  Hawaii,  and  a  number 
of  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  tenet  of  a  democ- 
racy is  that  a  vast  majority  of  its  citi- 
zens vote  in  elections.  In  America,  they 
do  not.  In  1968,  for  example,  nonvoters 
In  this  coimtry  exceeded  by  17  million  the 
total  number  of  people  who  voted  for 
Richard  M.  Kixon.  For  every  vote  sepa- 
rating the  two  major  candidates  in  that 
election,  there  were  150  people  who  did 
not  vote.  In  1 960,  for  every  vote  separat- 
ing the  major  contenders  there  330  people 
who  did  not  vote.  Even  in  the  most  deci- 
sive elections  in  our  recent  history,  the 
total  number  of  Americans  who  did  not 
vote  could  have  changed  the  majority. 

Voter  turnouts  in  this  country  vary 
with  the  highest  ranging  between  60  and 
63  percent,  not  very  impressive  when 
compared  with  the  turnouts  of  between 
75  and  90  percent  better  in  Canada. 
Britain,  and  the  Commonwealth  democ- 
racies, and  Western  European  coim- 
tries.  In  elections  below  the  level  of  presi- 
dential contests,  State  turnouts  can  fluc- 
tuate between  40  and  50  percent  of  the 
eligible  electorate,  and  in  local  elections 
some  turnouts  during  the  last  2  years  fell 
to  5,  10,  and  15  percent  of  the  eligible 
voting  age  population. 

This  record  of  declining  voter  partic- 
ipation is  alarming,  and  its  potential  for 
divlsiveness,  dissatisfaction  and  aliena- 
tion among  the  electorate  is  great.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  last  10  years  has  sought 
to  encourage  voter  participation  by  all 
groups  and  it  has  invited  millions  of  18- 
year-old  Americans  to  join  in  exercising 
the  franchise. 

A  niunber  of  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted to  determine  why  so  many  Ameri- 
cans do  not  vote,  and  each  has  reached 
the  same  conclusion :  The  trouble  is  that 
the  election  system  shuts  the  doors  on 
millions  of  potential  voters  through  a 
series  of  weird,  burdensome,  and  archaic 
registration  requirements  and  procedures 
which  post  roadblocks  to  voting. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
attempts  to  tear  down  these  unnecessary 
and  unfair  roadblocks  in  the  voting  proc- 
ess by: 

Abolishing  all  residency  requirements 
for  voting  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Establishing  a  Federal  system  of  en- 
rollment for  all  persons  enrolled  in  any 
State  who.  except  for  residence,  meet  the 
qualifications  in  that  State. 

Requiring  that  during  a  3-week  pe- 
riod Just  before  a  presidential  election, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  conduct  a  door- 
to-door  drive  to  enroll  all  eligible  per- 
sons who  have  failed  to  do  so  under 
State  law. 

Making  it  possible  for  all  persons  so 
enrolled  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  even  though  they  might  not  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  State  elections. 

Enabling  persons  absent  from  their 
district  to  cast  special  absentee  ballots 
in  the  nearest  polling  place,  even  another 
State. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  this  legislation 
and  voter  registration  problems  which 


led  to  its  drafting  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  116,  part  21, 
pages  28863-28876. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  question  of 
registration  practices  and  procedures  is 
open  to  constitutional  attack.  This  at- 
tack is  the  inevitable  result,  not  just  of 
anachronistic  laws,  but  of  the  work  of 
this  Congress  during  the  last  decade  to 
guarantee  every  qualified  citizen — black 
and  white,  rich  and  poor — the  right  to 
vote.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  an  his- 
torical trend — initiated  by  the  Congress 
and  bolstered  by  the  courts — to  make 
American  democracy  truly  and  wholly 
participatory. 

This  legislation  takes  one  more  st^  in 
that  direction.  It  provides  for  universal 
voter  enrollment.  It  reaches  those  who 
because  of  travel,  business,  schooling,  or 
military  obligation  are  effectively  frozen 
out  of  participation  in  elections  today; 
and  it  provides  adequate  means  for  ab- 
sentee balloting  to  enable  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  stationed  overseas 
in  miUtary  or  civilian  capacities  to  vote 
in  presidential  elections.  For  these  rea- 
sons, our  proposal  for  a  universal  voter 
enrollment  plan  should  be  enacted  as 
soon  as  possible. 


THE  DOMESTIC  FILM  PRODUCTION 
INCENTIVE  hCT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  CORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  en  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Pettis  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son  of  California,  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Daniel- 
soN,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Gubser,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Holifield,  Mr.  Hosmer, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Teagite  of  California,  Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  I  introduce  today,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  entitled  the 
Domestic  Film  Production  Incentive  Act 
of  1971.  I  bring  this  to  the  special  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  because  its  en- 
actment will  not  only  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  pictures  in  the  United 
States  by  American  film  makers,  but  will 
stimulate  such  production  in  a  tangible 
and  realistic  manner. 

It  imdoubtedly  will  come  as  a  surprise 
to  many  to  learn  that  the  American  mo- 
tion picture  industry  is  facing  a  severe 
crisis.  To  those  who  have  not  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  work  with  this  fine  industry 
over  the  preceding  decade,  visions  of 
grandeur  from  the  golden  days  of  Holly- 
wood will  frequently  come  to  mind  at  the 
mention  of  American  motion  pictures. 
Since  its  inception  early  in  this  century, 
the  industry  has  portrayed  on  firm  the 
success  and  vigor  of  our  Nation.  The  qual- 
ity of  its  product  has  steadily  improved, 
and  the  industry  has  never  before,  to  my 
knowledge,  asked  for  help  from  Its  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  therefore  natural  that 
many  Americans  should  be  unaware  of 
its  current  plight. 

However,  those  familiar  with  the  in- 
dustry realize  that  unless  assistance  is 
received  soon,  Americans  face  the  day 


in  the  very  near  future  when  U.S.  film 
production,  talent,  and  know-how  will 
have  left  our  coimtry  for  foreign  shores. 

In  the  last  yesu's  of  the  decade  of  the 
sixties,  the  production  of  American  in- 
terest feature  films  produced  abroad  sur- 
passed for  the  first  time  the  production 
of  the  same  type  of  fiim.<;  in  the  United 
States.  An  "American  interest  film  pro- 
duced abroad"  is  usually  defined  as  one 
largely  or  entirely  produced  in  foreign 
coim  tries  and  financed  by  American 
compsmies  either  alone  or  imder  some 
type  of  coproduction  or  cofinancing 
arrangement. 

From  1967  to  1969,  the  most  recent 
years  for  which  data  is  available  from 
the  Code  and  Rating  Administration  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, foreign  production  of  American  in- 
terest films  increased  by  64  percent.  In 

1967,  112  such  feature  films  were  pro- 
duced abroad  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$143,425,000.  By  1969,  this  American  in- 
vestment in  moticHi  picture  production 
abroad  had  risen  to  183  feature  films 
produced  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$234,650,000. 

During  the  same  time  domestic  UJ8. 
production  continued  erratically,  with 
fewer  pictures  being  produced  at  a 
smaller  aggregate  investment  than 
abroad.  In  1967.  there  were  only  103  fea- 
ture films  produced  in  the  United  States 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $213,200,000.  In 

1968.  the  level  of  U.S.  domestic  produc- 
ticMi  dropped  to  80  feature  films  at  sm 
estimated  cost  of  $175,400,000;  it  rose  In 
1969  to  142  films  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$228,300,000.  Clearly,  domestic  film  pro- 
duction is  not  holding  its  own  with  the 
rapidly  rising  production  of  U.S.  films 
abroad. 

In  human  terms,  in  terms  of  people 
faced  with  loss  of  livelihood,  the  case  for 
as.sistance  is  much  more  compelUng. 
Hollywood  labor  leaders  report  that  un- 
employment in  the  domestic  motion  pic- 
ture industry  is  at  an  all  time  high.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  38  to  40  percent 
of  the  labor  force  in  Hollywood  is  job- 
less, with  some  union  locals  suffering 
much  greater  unemployment,  often  as 
much  as  55  percent. 

In  each  month  in  1970  there  has  been 
a  sharp  employment  drop  compared  with 
the  same  month  the  preceediri':;  >  ear.  ac- 
cording to  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment, Division  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Research.  The  comparative  employment 
figures  showed  that  for  most  of  1969  over 
4,000  more  workers  were  employed  in  the 
film  industry  than  in  the  same  months 
of  1970.  In  the  absence  of  a  national 
policy  of  Federal  assistance,  there  is  no 
reason  for  optimism  in  1971. 

The  critical  imemployment  situation 
in  the  motion  picture  indastry  represents 
an  extremely  aggravated  portion  of  the 
total  employment  slump  in  the  State  of 
California  in  1970.  The  CaUfornia  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment reported  that  unemployment  in 
October  1970  was  7.2  percent  or  508,000 
of  the  total  statewide  work  force  was  un- 
employed. In  October  of  1969.  thi?  figure 
was  only  4.6  percent  of  316,000  individ- 
uals unemployed,  indicating  a  dr^imatic 
increase  in  unemplojrment  of  over  half 
again  as  much  in  a  single  year. 
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The  compelling  inducement  behind  the 
production  of  increasing  numbers  of 
American  films  abroad  is  the  availability 
of  some  form  of  subsidy,  protection,  prize 
or  other  governmental  incentive  for  film 
production  from  every  major  motion  pic- 
ture producing  nation  in  the  world,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  United  States. 
Under  many  of  these  foreign  govern- 
ment schemes  it  is  possible  for  an  Amer- 
ican producer,  through  a  wholly  owned 
foreign  subsidiary,  coflnancing,  or  other 
arrangement,  to  qualify  for  a  foreign  flJm 
subsidy.  And  these  subsidies  are  often 
very  substantial.  For  example,  under  the 
British  "Eady"  plan,  the  best  known  of 
the  various  foreign  subsidy  devices,  the 
payment  rate  in  recent  years  has  been 
approximately  50  percent  of  a  film's 
earnings  in  Britain.  This  means  that  the 
producer  of  an  eligible  film  earning 
$600,000  ir  Britain  can  currently  expect 
to  receive  British  Government  subsidy 
pas^ments  of  approximately  $300,000. 

I  am  including  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks as  appendix  A  a  brief  summary  of 
the  various  foreign  subsidy  programs  of- 
fered by  foreign  nations  to  encourage 
motion  picture  production.  Among  the 
nations  on  this  list  tire  all  the  major 
free-world  film  producing  countries.  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  summary,  the  many 
other  foreign  programs  vary  greatly,  and 
range  from  an  insurance  against  loss  of 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  in  one  coun- 
try to  outright  30  to  50  percent  payment 
of  the  cost  in  other  countries.  A  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  in  its  report  on  Impact 
of  Imports  and  Exports  on  Employ- 
ment— 87th  Congress,  second  session. 
May  7,  1962 — foxmd  that  some  films 
could  even  qualify  for  more  than  one 
subsidy  simultaneously,  and  that  it  was 
possible  to  meet  conditions  imposed  by 
three  subsidy  offering  countries — a  "Co- 
Co-Co   Production"    arrangement — and 


secure  subsidies  from  each  mounting  to 
as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  production 
cost. 

The  American  motion  picture  indus- 
try itself  needs  worldwide  markets  for 
its  products  in  order  to  survive.  There- 
fore any  thoughtful  response  to  the 
foreign  challenge  to  capture  our  motion 
picture  industry  should  not  include  the 
erection  of  additional  trade  barriers.  In 
December  of  last  year,  the  U.S.  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negoti- 
ations, Mr.  Carl  Gilbert,  warned  that 
any  such  action  against  foreign  film  pro- 
duction schemes  engenders  an  emo- 
tional response  from  foreign  nationals 
which  does  not  exist  with  respect  to 
other  articles  of  trade.  Thus,  negative 
restrictions,  such  as  quotas  or  tariffs 
could  invite  retaliation  and  have  dis- 
astrous effects  on  the  American  motion 
picture  industry  would  be  particularly 
vulnerable  since  it  depends  on  foreign 
rentals  of  its  film  products  for  over  50 
percent  of  its  gross  earnings. 

Some  solution  must  be  f  oimd  to  restore 
the  American  domestic  motion  picture 
industry  to  a  fair  competitive  position. 
The  best  solution  is  to  utilize  the  same 
general  concept  used  so  successfully  in 
foreign  countries  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion in  their  lands.  It  should  be  Amer- 
ica's policy  to  offset  and  neutralize  the 
effect  of  foreign  subsidies  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  appropriate  American 
domestic  incentive. 

A  most  effective  economic  incentive  for 
greater  domestic  production  of  motion 
pictures  would  be  an  amendment  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  laws  to  provide  a  de- 
duction on  the  order  of  20  percent  of 
the  gross  income  earned  by  a  domesti- 
cally produced  film.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  incorporates  this  proposal. 
This  bill,  together  with  a  technical  simi- 
mary  of  its  provisions  are  appended  to 
my  remarks  as  appendix  B. 


This  proposal  would  stimulate  In- 
creased domestic  production  which  in 
turn  would  generate  additional  employ, 
ment  in  the  Industry,  and  help  to  revive 
the  economy  of  California  and  the  Na- 
tion. Federal  and  State  revenues  should 
increase.  The  Nation's  balance  of  pay. 
ments  would  receive  and  assist,  for  this 
industry  already  earns  as  much  foreign 
exchange  as  any  other  American  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  bill  is 
the  product  of  imique  cooperation  from 
all  segments  of  the  American  motion  pic- 
ture industry.  During  the  past  year,  both 
labor  and  management  in  the  motion 
picture  industry  have  come  together  to 
seek  a  common  solution  to  their  serious 
problems.  The  Labor  Management  In- 
dustry Committee  for  Domestic  Motion 
Picture  Production  was  formed  as  a 
means  to  coordinate  this  industry-wide 
effort.  This  committee  is  composed  of  the 
Association  of  Motion  Picture  and  Tele- 
vision Producers,  AMPTP;  the  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America,  MPAA; 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild;  the  Hollywood 
AFL  Film  Coimcil;  indeed  all  the  major 
motion  picture  producers  and  most  every 
craft  union  and  talent  guild  participat- 
ing in  motion  picture  production  are  re- 
presented in  this  effect  to  revive  the 
American  motion  pictiu-e  industry. 

We  must  make  it  our  national  policy 
to  save  this  vital  American  industry 
without  further  delay.  The  motion  pic- 
ture industry  is,  after  all,  the  industry 
which  has  "sold  America"  to  the  world 
by  a  graphic  display  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, and  of  the  productivity  of  free, 
competitive  enterprise.  It  is  the  motion 
picture  industry  which  has  opened  up 
new  vistas  of  international  communica- 
tion and  it  is  most  directly  responsible  for 
much  of  the  development  of  art  and  cul- 
ture in  this  century. 

The  material  follows: 


APPENDIX  A 
COUNTRIES  OFFERING  FILM  SUBSIDIES  AND  OTHER  FORMS  OF  STATE  AID  AND  SCREEN-TIME  QUOTAS 


Description  of  scre«n-time  quota  re- 
Region  and  name  Description  of  types  of  subsidy  or  quirements  (according  to  last  avail- 
of  country  State  aid  able  Information) 


Europe: 
Austria. 


Belgium. 


Denmark. 


Franct. 


Government  guarantees  for  repay- 
ment of  80  percent  of  private 
loans  to  film  producers  who 
quality. 

Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  author- 
ized to  pay  cash  subsidies  to  Bel- 
gian producers  based  on  80  per- 
cent of  admissions  tax  derived 
from  showing  Belgian  feature. 
Smaller  percent  for  short  films. 
Payments  to  be  made  on  film 
commission  recommendation. 

Danish  film  fund  cash  subsidy  to 

froducer  of  Danish  feature— full 
S  percent  cinema  admissions  tax 
collected  when  picture  shown. 
Production  credit  subsidies,  no- 
interest  loans  and  advances 
against  receipts  to  French  film 
producers.  Funds  derived  from 
admission  taxes,  release  taxes. 
and  repayment  on  prior  loans  and 
advances. 


None. 


Do. 


By  Government  decree,  exhibitors 
must  show  French  features  at 
quarter  or  5  weeks  per  quarter  if 
French  shorts  subiect  also  shown 
in  programs  during  at  least  6 
weeks  of  preceding  quarter.  Fines 
for  quota  defaults  often  paid  by 
first-run  theaters  In  larger  cities 
for  privilege  of  giving  non-French 
films  longer  runs.  French  short 
subiects  must  be  shown  with 
"quota  features"  to  satisfy  re- 
quirements and  also  have  separate 
annual  quota  of  18  weeks  per 
year  for  all  theaters.  After  3  years 
from  release  date,  French  films 
can  no  longer  be  used  to  satisfy 
quota  and  are  dropped  from  list- 
ing of  "quota  filmv" 


Region  and  name    Description  of  types  of  subsidy  or 
of  country  State  aid 


Description  o-'  screen-time  quota  re- 
quirements (according  to  last  avail- 
able information) 


Germany  (West)..  Cash  wards  or  prizes  for  quality 

films,  either  before  or  after  com- 
pletion (Strong  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  to  Federal 
Government  to  adopt  more  sub- 
stantial subsidies  along  lines  of 
British  film  funds.)  Local  sub- 
sidies in  Bavaria,  Berlin,  and 
Hamburg. 

Greece Cash  refunds  of  percent  of  admis- 
sion taxes  for  Greek  producers. 
Cash  awards  or  prizes  also  made 
special  levy  on  all  feature  films 
imported  or  locally  made  Loans 
to  films  from  Government's  eco- 
nomic development  financing 
organization. 


None. 


Italy. 


Cash  subsidies  based  on  percent  of 
gross  box-office  receipts;  sub- 
stantial cash  awards  or  prizes 
to  producers  Admission-tax 
rebates  to  exhibitors.  Low- 
interest  credit  loans. 


In  Greater  Athens  and  the 
Thessalonika  area,  first-run 
theaters  must  show  a  Greek  fea- 
ture at  least  1  week  per  quarter. 
Second  and  subsequent  run 
theaters  in  these  areas  and  all 
theaters  in  other  areas  must  show 
a  number  of  Greek  pictures  per 
quarter  equal  to  theii  weekly 
number  of  prosram  changes. 

Exhibitors  must  show  Italian  features 
at  least  100  days  per  year;  25 
days  per  quarter.  Italian  short 
subiects  must  be  included  in 
each  performance  for  at  least 
180  days  per  year.  Lengthy 
annual  quota  for  national  news- 
reels  fixed  each  year  by  presi- 
dential decree.  Quota  defaults 
punishable  by  heavy  fines  and 
must  be  made  up  in  a  subse- 
quent period.  Closing  of  theater 
and  prison  terms  imposed  lor 
continued  detault.  20  percent 
admission  tax  rebate  for  ex- 
hibitors showing  Italian  leatures, 
plus  2  percent  additional  for 
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Region  and  name 
of  country 


Description  of  types  tt  subsidy  or 
State  aid 


Description  of  screen-time  quota  re- 
quirements (according  to  last  avail- 
able information) 


Eoiepe— Continued 
Italy— Continaad 

Netliertands Small  Netherlands  films  founda- 
tion production  fund  newsreel 
subsidies  and  advances  tor 
Dutch  films. 

Norway Government  subsidies  to  Nor- 
wegian features  in  amounts 
varying  between  35  percent  and 
40  percent  of  gross  box-office 
receipts. 

Portugal . Small  cash  subsidies  granted  to 

local  producers  from  lund  do- 
rived  from  collection  of  release 
taxes  on  all  features  shown  in 
the  country. 

Spain Cash  subsidies  from  National  Film 

Institute  aid  fund,  with  moneys 
derived  from  dubbing  taxes  on 
foreign  imports  and  box  office 
aid  taxes. 


Sweden. Swedish  Film  Institute  cash  subsi- 
dies with  moneys  derived  from 
larger  exhibitors'  production  con- 
tribution of  10  percent  of  box 
office  receipts. 

United  Kingdom..  British  film  fund  cash  payments  to 
producers  with  moneys  derived 
from  tax  levied  against  exhibitors 
based  on  theater  admissions.  Low 
interest  loans  to  producers  from 
National  Film  Finance  Corp. 


Middle  East: 
Egypt (U.A.R.)...  None. 


Israel Government  Film  Center  production 

subsidies.  Government-endorsed 
bank  loans,  and  admission  tax 
rebates. 


allowing  Italian  shorts  or 

newsreels. 
At  least  12  weeks  per  year  must 

be  devoted  to  showing  features 

other  than  those  originating  in 

the  dollar  area. 
None. 


Do. 


In  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  daily 
single  feature  theater  programs 
must  include  at  least  4  diflerent 
Spanish  pictures  b6  days  per 
year.  In  other  Spanish  theaters, 
exhibitors  must  show  at  least  9 
different  local  pictures  63  days  per 
year,  if  normal  run  is  full  week, 
or  at  least  18  Spanish  pictures  if 
2  features  a  week  normally  are 
shown.  Double  feature  showings 
must  include  Spanish  pictures  84 
days  per  year,  with  split  bills 
counted  as  half-day  showings. 
Theaters  not  open  every  day  must 
show  25  percent  Spanish  pictures 
on  a  holiday  for  every  4  foreign 
pictures  shown  on  a  holiday. 

None. 


Exhibitors  must  show  specified 
proportions  of  "British  Quota" 
films  each  year.  For  several  years. 
Board  of  Trade  quotas  have  re- 
mained at  30  percent  of  1st 
feature  screen  time  and  25  per- 
cent of  2d  feature  and  short 
film  screen  time  for  British  films. 
(1st  feature  on  double  biM  is 
film  with  highei  rental,  or  where 
rentals  equal,  film  shown  last  on 
the  program.) 

.  Arabic  films  must  have  I  week's 
playing  time  out  of  every  4 
months  reserved  tor  them. 
Theaters  playin;!  double  features 
are  expected  to  show  at  least  1 
Arabic  film  on  the  program. 
All  exhibitors  must  show  a  minimum 
of  17  hours  of  other  types  of 
Israeli-produced  films  each  year, 
in  addition  to  Israeli-made 
newsreels  which  must  be  included 
In  all  movie  programs  of  90 
minutes  or  more. 


Asia  and  Southeast 
Asia: 

Burma None In  Rangoon,  all  exhibitors  must 

show  Burmese  films  in  their 
theaters  at  least  60  days  per  year, 
according  to  law. 

Hong  Kong do 1  British  "quota  film"  must  be 

exhibited  at  every  performance 
for  not  less  than  7  days  in  each 
70-day  quota  period  at  all  first-run 
and  second-run  theaters  which 
ordinarily  show  English-language 
films. 

India Government  agency  can  make  loans    None. 

to  film  producers  up  to  75 
percent  of  the  production  cost 

Indonesia None Exhibitors  must  show  1  Indonesian 

film  per  month  and  State-produced 
newsreel  In  all  theaters. 


Description  of  screen-time  quota  re- 


Descnption  of  screen-time  quota  re 
Region  and  name  Description  of  types  of  subsidy  or  quirements  (according  to  last  avail 
of  country  State  aid  able  information) 


Korea  (South) do . . Variable  monthly  quota  require- 
ments imposed  depending  on 
availability  of  locally  made  films. 
Foreign  films  can  only  be  used  to 
fill  out  schedu'e.  aftei  provision 
is  made  tor  showing  local  pictures 
in  main  theaters  Government 
policy  understood  to  be  based  on 
allowing  7  days  showing  time  in 
main  theaters  lor  Korean  films 
and  10  days  for  non- Korean  films 
In  main  theaters. 

Malaya do Except  in  the  city  ot  Singapore,  all 

theaters  in  the  Malay  Federation 
showing  English-speaking  films 
must  devote  10  percent  ot  their 
playing-tlme  to  British  films, 
within  a  quota  period  of  70 
consecutive  days,  or  in  other 
words,  play  British  films  for  at 
least  37  days  a  year. 

Pakistan do Theater  licenses  require  exhibition 

ot  Pakistani  films  for  20  percent 
of  playing  time. 

Philippines do Manila  first-run  theaters  must 

show  Filipino-made  pictures  at 
least  10  days  per  year;  second-run 
theaters  at  least  I  week  annually. 
Australasia: 

Australia do Annual  screen-time  quota  In  New 

South  Wales,  representing  about 
half  the  theater- sea  ting  capacity 
of  the  country,  requires  by  law 
that  15  percent  of  all  features 
shown  in  British  and  2  percent  be 
Australian. 


Africa: 
South  Africa. 


North  America: 
Canada 


Latin  America: 
Argentina... 


Brazil. 


Mexico. 


Government  subsidy  based  on  gross 
receipts  for  locally-produced 
pictures. 

Newly-enacted  law  sets  up  a 
Canadian  Film  Development 
Corp.  with  a  base  fund  of 
•10.000,000  to  be  used  for  loans 
to  producers  of  Canadian  feature 
films.  Copynghts  must  be  bene- 
ficially owned  by  a  Canadian 
resident  or  Canadian  corporation 
unless  film  is  an  international 
coproduction. 

.  Production  credit  subsidies  from 
National  Cinematographic  Insti- 
tute tor  meritorious  Argentine 
features.  Funds  denved  from 
cinema  admissions  tax.  Subsi- 
dies range  from  14  percent  of 
fross  receipts  to  20  percent  for 
st  year  of  exhibition;  from  7 
percent  to  10  percent  during  2d 
year  of  exhibition.  Also  Institute 
loans  authonzed  for  feature 
production  on  easy  terms. 

.  Government  credit  loans  and  guar- 
antees ot  private  loans  to  finance 
films  produced  by  Brazilian  com- 
panies in  Portuguese  language 
with  94  of  cast  and  crew  Brazilian 
citizens  or  permanent  residents, 
using  Brazilian  studio  and  film 
laboratory.  In  addition  to  Gov- 
ernment film  office  film  produc- 
tion subsidy  account  denved  from 
income  tax  on  producers  of  im- 
ported films,  Guanabara  State 
and  city  of  Sao  Paolo  maintain 
local  film  production  subsidy 
funds  derived  from  cinema  ad- 
mission taxes. 

.  Government  Film  Bank  advances 
40  percent  to  80  percent  of  pro- 
duction costs  against  distribution 
earnings  for  Mexican  fUms. 


None. 


0«k 


Argentine  meritorious  features  must 
be  shown  for  at  least  1  week 
first-run  and  shown  subsequent 
run  in  roughly  M  of  Argentine 
theaters. 


1  out  of  8  features  exhibited  must 
be  Brazilian.  Brazilian  features 
must  be  shown  at  least  42  days 
a  year.  Including  2  Saturdays  and 
2  Sundays  in  each  quarter.  Also 
at  least  1  Brazilian  short  film 
must  be  included  in  each  program. 


Government  policy  of  giving  playing- 
time  preference  to  Mexican  films 
In  maior  theaters  without  formal 
quotas. 


Appendix  B 

H.B.   6069 

A  bill  to  provide  an  Incentive  for  the  pro- 
duction of  motion  plctiires  In  the  Lnlted 
States  by  excluding  from  gross  Income,  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes,  a  part  of  the 
gross  Income  derived  from  the  distribution 
or  exploitation  of  motion  pictures  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'TJomestlc  Film  Pro- 
duction Incentive  Act  of  1971". 

(b)  part  in  of  Subchapter  B  of  Chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  Items  specifically  excluded  from 
gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  renumbering 
section  124  as  125,  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 123  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  124.  Income  From  Motion  PicnniES  Pbo- 

DUCED   IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 

(a)  General  :i\ile — Oross  Income  does  not 
Include  20  percent  of  th^  gross  Income  de- 


rived by  any  taxpayer  from  the  distribution 
or  exploitation  of  a  domestic  production. 

(b)  Domestic  Production  Defined — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "domestic 
production"  means  a  film  which  satisfies  all 
of  tlie  forowliig  conditions: 

(1)  Either  the  maker  of  the  film  or  the 
distributor  of  the  film  Is  a  United  States  per- 
son within  the  meaning  of  section  7701(a) 
(30) ,  except  that — 

(A)  with  respect  to  a  partnership,  all  of 
the  partners  mtxst  be  United  States  persons; 
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(B)  with  respect  to  a  corporation,  all  of 
Its  officers  and  at  least  a  majority  of  Its  direc- 
tors must  be  United  States  persons. 

(2)  The  studio,  11  any,  used  for  the  taking 
of  photographs  and  the  recording  of  sound 
Incorporated  into  the  film  Is  located  In  the 
United  States. 

(3)  The  aggregate  playing  time  of  portions 
of  the  film  photographed  outside  the  United 
States  does  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the 
playing  time  of  the  film. 

(4)  Not  less  than  80  percent  of  the  total 
remxineratlon  paid  or  payable  for  services 
performed  In  the  production  of  the  film  Is 
paid  or  payable  to  persons  who  are  United 
States  persons  at  the  time  the  services  are 
performed.  In  determining  such  total  remu- 
neration, any  remuneration  which  Is  con- 
tingent upon  receipts  or  profits  of  the  film 
shall  be  excluded;  and  there  may  also  be  ex- 
cluded amounts  paid  or  payable  as  remunera- 
tion for  services  performed  by  any  two  Indi- 
viduals, neither  of  whom  was  a  United  States 
person  while  performing  such  services. 

(c)   The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  HI 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Sec.  124.  Income    From    Motion    Pictures 

PaoDuczD  IN  Unfied  States 
Sec.  125.  Cross  Reterences  to  Other  Acts 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Summary 

This  Is  a  bin  to  provide  an  Incentive  for 
the  production  of  motion  pictures  In  the 
United  States,  by  excluding  from  gross  In- 
come, for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes,  a  part 
of  the  gross  Income  derived  from  the  distri- 
bution or  exploitation  of  motion  pictures 
produced  In  the  United  States. 

This  bill  would  authorize  any  taxpayer 
receiving  gross  Income  from  the  distribution 
or  exploitation  of  a  domestic  motion  picture 
production  to  exclude,  for  Federal  Income 
tax  purposes,  20  percent  of  such  gross  In- 
come from  his  gross  Income  from  all  sources. 
For  example,  a  distributor  receiving  $1  mil- 
lion In  rental  receipts  from  distribution  of  a 
domestic  motion  picture  production,  would 
be  allowed  to  exclude  $200,000  from  his  gross 
Income  for  Federal  Income  tax  purjKJses.  A 
producer  of  the  same  motion  picture  receiv- 
ing gross  Income  In  the  amount  of  $250,000 
as  his  share  from  the  distribution  of  the 
film,  would  also  be  allowed  to  exclude  $50,000 
from  his  gross  Income  for  Federal  Income  tax 
purpoAee. 

The  20  percent  exclusion  from  gross  In- 
come would  be  available  only  with  respect 
to  gross  Income  generated  by  a  domestic  pro- 
duction. The  bill  defines  domestic  production 
as  a  film — 

(1)  which  was  made  or  distributed  by 
United  States  individual  citizens  or  residents, 
a  domestic  partnership,  or  a  domestic  cor- 
poration; and 

(2)  which  used  U.S.  Studio  faculties,  if 
any;  and 

(3)  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  play- 
ing time  of  which  was  photographed  outside 
the  United  States;  and 

(4)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  labor 
costs  of  which  were  paid  to  U.S.  citizens  or 
residents,  not  including,  however,  payments 
to  any  person  on  a  contingent  basis  and  pay- 
ments to  any  two  nonresident  aliens. 


WHITNEY  YOUNG,  JR. 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  tiie  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday, 
March  11,  America  lost  a  remarkable 


leader.  Whitney  Young,  Jr.,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Urban  Leagrue, 
was  stricken  and  died  in  Lagos,  Nigeria. 
For  those  of  us  who  knew  and  worked 
with  Whitney  Yoimg,  this  is  a  heavy  per- 
sonal loss.  For  all  Americans,  whether  or 
not  they  knew  him  personally,  it  Is  as 
well  a  heavy  loss. 

Whitney  Young's  goal,  his  life's  work, 
was  to  improve  the  lot  of  black  Amer- 
icans and  of  all  Americans.  As  a  leader  of 
his  people,  as  a  leader  of  all  Americans, 
he  contributed  much  toward  achieving 
that  goal.  He  worked  to  shape  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  into  a  major  force 
for  change.  He  served  on  several  Presi- 
dential commissions,  where  his  efforts  to 
change  our  society  had  a  profound  im- 
pact. His  dedication,  his  sincerity,  his 
concern  were  unquestioned. 

Upon  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  1947,  with  a  master's  de- 
gree in  social  work,  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  director  of  industrial  relations 
and  vocational  guidance  for  the  St.  Paul 
Chapter  of  the  League.  Excelling  in  the 
role,  he  was  transferred  3  years  later 
to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  in  the  capacity  of  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Transferring  his  alle- 
giance for  a  time  to  the  academic  world, 
he  served  from  1954  to  1961  as  dean  of 
social  work  at  Atlanta  University  in 
Georgia,  before  retui-ning  to  the  National 
Urban  League  as  executive  director. 

Upon  taking  up  the  reins  of  leadersliip 
at  the  National  Urban  League,  Whitney 
Young  revealed  the  true  genius  of  his 
approach  to  national  problems.  Having 
served,  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, as  a  delegate  to  the  1960  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  he  became,  under  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  a  member  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Youth,  a  mem- 
ber of  several  advisory  committees  on 
equal  opportunity  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Junvenile  E>elinquency  of  the 
Justice  Department.  In  these  roles,  his 
influence  was  extended  into  numerous 
areas  of  Government  and  his  advice  was 
sought  on  many  issues.  Several  of  his 
ideas  were  incorporated  into  the  war  on 
poverty  as  proposed  by  President  John- 
son. 

In  his  last  published  article,  appearing 
in  the  Scripps-Howard  press,  he  praised 
the  performance  of  the  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance  program,  established, 
under  the  OfBce  of  Equal  Opportunity,  to 
serve  the  poor  without  cost.  Ever  hopeful 
of  peaceful  solutions  to  political  contro- 
versy. Young  observed  that — 

Such  agencies  help  to  make  the  [Amer- 
ican] system  work;  they  provide  the  needed 
reforms  from  within;  they  make  the  struc- 
ture responsive  to  change.  Without  them, 
the  system  will  die  of  hardening  of  the 
arteries — It  will  become  unable  to  function 
for  minions  of  people,  who  will  then  hasten 
its  death  throu^  violence. 

We  shall  all  miss  Whitney  Young,  Jr. 
and  we  shall  all  be  the  less  for  his  loss. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
by  Thomas  A.  Johnson  which  appeared 
in  the  March  12  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  describing  the  life  and  accom- 
plishments of  Whitney  Yoimg,  Jr.  as  well 


as  the  New  York  Times  editorial  for 
March  12  and  the  New  York  Post  edi- 
torial of  March  12: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1971) 
Whitney  Youno,  Jr.,  Dies  on  Visit  to  Laoos 

Lagos,  Nigeria,  March  11. — Whitney  M. 
Young  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  who  focused  his  efforts  in  the 
civil  rights  movement  on  getting  jobs  for 
blacks,  died  here  today  whUe  swimming.  He 
was  49  years  old. 

Mr.  Young  was  here  for  a  conference  to  in- 
crease understanding  between  Africans  and 
Americans.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  not 
immediately  known,  but  a  heart  attack  was 
considered  a  possibility.  An  autopsy  is 
scheduled. 

The  black  leader  had  been  swimming  in 
the  heavy  surf  with  Ramsey  Clark,  former 
United  States  Attorney  General;  William  W. 
Broom,  Washington  bureau  chief  for  Rldder 
Publications;  their  wives,  and  Thomas  Wy- 
man.  a  Polaroid  vice  president. 

•'Ramsey  pulled  him  out  of  the  water  and 
we  gave  him  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation," 
Mr.  Broom  said. 
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An  Articulate  Lrader 
(By  Thomas  A.  Johnson) 

"The  only  criterion  by  which  I  want  to  be 
measured  is  whether  or  not  I  have  helped  to 
Improve  the  economic,  political,  health  and 
social  future  for  black  people — not  on  the 
basis  of  how  many  white  people  I  curse  out." 

This  Is  where  the  urbane  and  articulate 
civil  rights  leader,  Whitney  Moore  Young  Jr., 
placed  himself  on  the  black  revolution's  scale 
of  militancy.  A  man  who  was  often  perturbed 
by  the  frequent  references  to  himself  as  a 
"moderate,"  Mr.  Young  once  said: 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moderate  la 
the  civil  rights  movement;  everyone  is  a 
radical.  The  difference  is  whether  or  not  one 
Is  all  rhetoric  or  relevant." 

Mr.  Young  carved.  In  some  10  years  on  the 
national  scene,  an  Impressive  record  as  a  na- 
tional black  leader  who  moved  with  unusual 
ease  among  corporate  heads,  politicians,  the 
black  poor  and  many  of  those  blacks  who 
talked  about  armed  revolution. 

As  executive  director  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban League  since  1961,  he  converted  the  60- 
chapter  and  basically  middle-class-orlented 
social  work  group  Into  one  of  the  nation's 
primary  non-government  forces  working  to- 
ward the  self-sufficiency  of  the  black  Ameri- 
can poor.  The  organization  now  has  98  chap- 
ters, and  Its  professional  staff  grew  under  Mr. 
Young  from  300  to  more  than  1,200. 

persuasive  ABILrnES 

Due  to  a  great  extent  to  Mr.  Young's  own 
highly  persuasive  abilities — his  voice,  most 
often  quiet,  carried  Just  a  slight  reminder  of 
his  Southern  background — the  National  Ur- 
ban League  has  in  recent  years  conducted  re- 
habilitation programs  among  the  black  poor 
averaging  some  $55-minion  a  year. 

Harold  R.  Sims,  the  assistant  executive 
director  of  the  league,  was  appointed  acting 
executive  director,  pending  the  appointment 
of  a  permanent  Urban  League  head  by  the 
organization's  board  of  directors.  He  said  yes- 
terday that  funeral  arrangements  were  In- 
complete. 

Traveling  with  a  reporter  from  his  home  in 
New  Rochelle  to  his  mid-Manhattan  office, 
Mr.  Young  once  remarked  when  the  train 
moved  swiftly  through  Harlem : 

"I  think  to  myself,  should  I  get  off  this 
train  and  stand  on  12Sth  Street  cussing  out 
Whitey  to  show  I  am  tough?  Or  should  I  go 
downtown  and  talk  to  an  executive  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  about  2,000  Jobs  for  unemployed 
Negroes?" 

He  went  downtown.  He  also  went  to  Wash- 
ington, to  Hoxiston,  to  Detroit  and  to  where- 
ever  his  seven-day  work  schedule  took  him 
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trblle  he  spoke,  persuaded,  advised  and  ar- 
gued with  a  widely  disparate  group  of  Ameri- 
cans on  behalf  of  what  he  considered  a  more 
Just  and  a  more  sensible  nation. 

To  angry  black  youths  In  riot-ready  slums, 
the  6-foot  2-inch  200-pound,  former  social 
work  professor  would  say: 

"Personally,  I  am  not  non-violent,  but  I'm 
not  a  fool  either,  I  can  count.  I  know  you 
can't  fight  a  tank  with  a  beer  can  or  destroy 
a  regiment  with  a  switch.  White  racists  are 
not  afraid  of  our  firepower  but  they  are 
afraid  of  our  brain,  our  political  and  our  eco- 
nomic power." 

To  magazine  editors  and  publishers  at  a 
Waldorf-Astoria  luncheon,  Mr.  Young  urged 
"a  massive  educational  program  on  the  baeics 
of  democracy,"  adding  "for  white  people." 

Last  summer  Mr.  Young  criticized  the 
Nixon  Administration  as  being  "sort  of  like 
Jell-O." 

"You  really  can't  get  hold  of  It,"  he  said. 
"It's  what  I  call  white  magic,  you  know,  now 
you  see  it,  now  you  don't." 

But  four  months  later,  after  growing  angry 
one  day  at  reports  that  the  Administration 
was  preparing  to  spend  millions  to  ball  out 
some  industrial  giants  in  financial  trouble, 
Mr.  Young  called  the  President's  Urban  Af- 
fairs Coimcil  and  demanded  to  talk  to  them. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Young  talked  to  Mr. 
Nixon  and  his  Cabinet,  Impressing  on  them 
as  a  group  the  continued  need  for  money  for 
the  poor. 

This  has  resulted,  the  chairman  of  the 
Urban  League's  board,  James  Linen,  said  yes- 
terday, in  a  Federal  grant  of  $28-mllllon  to 
the  league  for  rehabilitative  programs  and 
for  running  the  organization's  30  veterans' 
centers  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Young  served  on  seven  Presidential 
commissions  and  had  worked  closely  with 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

One  observer,  who  had  watched  the  John- 
son-Young relationship  develop  over  the 
years,  noted  that  they  got  along  because 
they  were  both  "consummate  politicians  and 
skillful  horse  traders." 

One  of  Mr.  Young's  two  tripe  to  South 
Vietnam,  when  he  served  as  a  team  of  Ameri- 
cans observing  the  national  elections  there, 
was  reportedly  done  to  pay  a  debt  to  Mr. 
Johnson.  The  civil  rights  leader's  first  trip  to 
South  Vietnam  was  to  Interview  black  serv- 
icemen there. 

strongly  against  war 

Mr.  Young  came  out  publicly,  and  strongly, 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  some  two  years 
ago,  as  dividing  the  nation  and  using  funds 
that  could  beet  be  spent  In  the  urban  centers. 

The  official,  whose  closely  cropped  temples 
were  showing  a  salt-and-pepper  gray,  never 
swerved  during  his  decade  as  a  national  fig- 
ure from  hie  support  of  a  racially  Integrated 
America  and  from  his  concept  that  massive 
funds  must  be  spent  to  solve  the  racial 
problems. 

In  both  his  widely  read  books,  "To  Be 
Equal"  and  "Beyond  Racism,"  plus  a  weekly 
syndicated  column,  emphasized  his  central 
themes. 

Racial  separation,  he  contended,  is  the 
major  cause  of  the  racial  dilemma.  His  tirg- 
Ing  that  the  nation  begin  a  "Domestic  Mar- 
shall Plan"  for  the  poor  was  considered  a 
definite  Influence  on  the  war  on  poverty  that 
followed. 

Mr.  Yotmg,  a  quiet,  reflective  man,  known 
by  associates  to  possess  an  Infectious  sense 
of  humor,  often  said  that  In  order  for  the 
back  wheels  of  a  wagon  (black  people)  to 
catch  up  with  the  front  wheels  (white  peo- 
ple) "something  had  to  happen  to  the 
wagon." 

EQUAL  sign  on  BUTTON 

The  Official,  a  well-tailored  man  who  was 
never  without  a  button  that  had  an  equal 
sign  on  his  lapel,  was  bom  on  July  31,  1921, 


In  Lincoln  Ridge,  Ky.  His  father  was  the 
president  of  Lincoln  Institute,  a  boarding 
high  school  for  blacks,  and  his  mother  was  a 
teacher. 

Graduating  from  the  school  at  14,  he  later 
took  a  B.S.  degree  from  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege vTlth  the  Intention  of  going  Into  medi- 
cine. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  as  a  first 
sergeant  with  an  antiaircraft  artillery  unit 
in  Europe.  In  the  Army,  where  he  saw  both 
the  "problems"  and  "potential"  for  race  re- 
lations In  America,  he  changed  his  mind 
about  a  career  as  a  doctor  and  decided  to  go 
Into  social  work. 

Mr.  Young  took  an  M.A.  degree  In  social 
work  from  the  University  of  Minnesota  in 
1947  and  went  to  work  Inunedlately  for  the 
St.  Paul  Urban  League  as  director  of  In- 
dustrial relations.  Iliree  years  later  he  moved 
to  Omaha  to  become  executive  secretary  of 
the  league  in  that  city,  where  he  stayed 
until  1954,  then  became  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  of  Atlanta  University. 

"Whitney  was  one  of  the  strongest  links 
between  the  university  and  the  community," 
said  a  long-time  associate,  who  remembered 
that  Mr.  Young  helped  to  form  Atlanta's 
Committee  for  Cooperative  Action.  The  group 
made  up  primarily  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men  sought  to  organize  that  city's 
varied  black  Interests  for  social  and  political 
actions,  and  they  also  formed  patrols  for  the 
blacks  districts  when  threatened  by  white 
violence. 

To  blacks  who  complained  about  Mr. 
Young's  "radicalism"  of  some  15  years  ago, 
he  would  Invariably  and  prophetically  an- 
swer: "If  you  think  we're  radical,  look  out 
for  the  folks  behind  us." 

ABREAST  OF  NEW  IDEAS 

Although  his  own  work  since  1961  was 
most  often  far  distant  from  protest  demon- 
strations, sit-ins  and  picket  lines,  Mr.  Young 
made  a  point  of  staying  abreast  of  the  Ideas 
and  concepts  that  moved  young  black  Amer- 
ica. He  was  a  confidant  of  the  late  Malcolm 
X  and  was  a  featured  speaker  at  last  sum- 
mer's Congress  of  African  People's  in  Atlanta. 

When  asked  how  one  of  the  nation's  best 
known  black  racial  integratlonlsts  could  ex- 
plain his  presence  at  an  all  black  conference, 
he  said: 

"I  make  no  apologies  at  all  for  attending  a 
conference  where  only  blacks  are.  We  are 
a  family  and  It  is  appropriate  and  essential 
that  family  members  get  together  before  they 
plan  to  go  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Young  had  said  earlier:  "We  can  agree 
on  objectives  and  disagree  on  techniques. 
Like  In  any  other  war,  we  need  a  variety  of 
resources  and  techniques.  The  difference  be- 
tween myself  and  some  others  Is  that  they 
have  given  up  on  the  American  systems.  As 
poor  as  the  system  Is,  until  they  provide 
me  with  an  alternative  I'm  convinced  we  can 
follow  no  other  without  committing  suicide." 

Mr.  Young  married  Margaret  Bucltner,  a 
teacher.  In  1944,  and  they  have  two  daughters. 
The  oldest,  Marcla,  Is  married  to  Robert 
Boles,  the  novelist,  and  the  youngest,  Lauren, 
lives  at  home  In  New  Rochelle. 

Speaking,  planning  and  organizing  trips 
kept  Mr.  Young  moving  Just  about  every 
day  In  the  week.  He  relaxed  by  reading  on 
the  subjects  of  race,  psychology,  sociology 
or  labor. 

Mrs.  Young  was  once  asked  If  her  husband 
spent  more  time  at  home  when  he  was  a  col- 
lege professor  and  she  said:  "Not  re&Uy,  he 
would  leave  the  office  then  and  go  work  for 
the  N.A.A.C.P." 

Hardworking,  shrewd,  a  persuasive  and 
dedicated  man,  Mr.  Young  was  described 
yesterday  by  close  associates  as  a  man  who 
stood  for  Ideals  that  a  less  strong  man  would 
have  long  abandoned  or  disguised  under  pres- 
sures from  the  black  movement.  He  was  seen 


too  as  a  complicated  figure  out  of  a  com- 
plex time  "who  wUl  probably  emerge  as  the 
most  misunderstood  civil  rights  figure  of 
his  time. 

Tributes  Are  Paid  to  Youno 

The  following  tributes  were  Issued  yester- 
day on  the  death  of  Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.. 
executive  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League: 

President  Nixon— With  Whitney  Young's 
death  today  in  Nigeria,  I  have  lost  a  friend, 
black  America  has  lost  a  gifted  and  com- 
manding champion  of  Its  Just  cause,  and 
this  nation  has  lost  one  of  the  most  com- 
passionate and  principled  leaders  It  has  had 
In  all  the  long  centuries  since  whites  from 
Europe  and  blacks  from  Africa  began  build- 
ing together  toward  the  American  dream." 

Governor  Rockefeller — The  sudden  death 
of  Whitney  M.  Young  is  a  tragic  loss  for  all 
Americans.  A  lifelong  foe  of  injustice,  pov- 
erty and  repression,  he  entered  today's  hu- 
man rights  movement  In  Its  early  days  and 
became  a  strong  voice  for  moderation  and 
orderly  progress. 

Mayor  Lindsay — Under  his  inspired  leader- 
ship he  peacefully  pushed  and  prodded  our 
country  toward  social  Justice.  All  of  us  owe 
him  a  debt  no  words  can  repay.  .  .  .  His 
work  was  still  unfinUhed.  The  most  mean- 
ingful tribute  Is  a  renewed  dedication  to 
realize  his  vision. 

Roy  Wllklns,  executive  director.  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People — The  tragic  and  untimely  death  of 
Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.  removes  from  the 
front  ranks  of  the  nation's  freedom  fighters 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  and  effective  lead- 
ers In  this  struggle  for  human  dignity. 

Roy  Innls,  executive  director.  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality— The  heart  of  a  black  leader 
stopped  today  in  the  liberated  black  nation 
of  Nigeria.  .  .  .  His  death  comes  as  a  pro- 
found shock  to  the  black  world.  Although 
we  had  philosophical  and  programmatic  dif- 
ferences, our  points  of  agreement  were  nu- 
merous. He  was  a  friend  and  a  great  leader. 

Livingston  L.  Wlngate,  executive  director 
of  the  New  York  Urban  League — In  less  than 
a  decade,  the  cause  of  freedom  has  suffered 
a  series  of  Incalculable  losses  within  Its  ranks 
of  leadership.  It  would  be  Whitney's  wish 
that  those  who  espoused  his  goals  tarry  not 
In  mourning  but  sound  the  cry  for  renewed 
commitment  In  the  quest  for  human  Justice. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  12,  1971) 
Force  for  Understanding 

Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.  made  himself  a 
healing  force  In  the  tormented  relations  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites.  As  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Urban  League,  he  applied 
his  impressive  resources  of  Intelligence,  en- 
ergy and  charm  to  leveling  the  walls  of  the 
slums  through  expanded  opportunity  for  ed- 
ucation and  good  Jobs. 

He  hated  to  be  called  a  "moderate"  be- 
cause that  term  might  Imply  some  lack  of 
passion  for  eradicating  social  evils  he  loathed. 
But  he  never  equated  dedication  to  con- 
structive change  with  pointless  military,  vio- 
lence or  vllllflcation.  "We  are  all  In  the  same 
boat,"  was  his  constant  rejoinder  to  those 
who  advocated  separatist  solutions. 

Despite  disappointments,  Whitney  Young 
did  not  abandon  his  faith  In  the  efficacy  of 
Joint  effort  for  a  better  society.  His  chief 
regret  was  that  so  many  others — ^both  white 
and  black — failed  to  stay  the  distance. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post,  Mar.  13,  1971] 
Whitney  M.  Young  Jr. 

At  his  death  yesterday,  Whitney  M.  Young 
Jr.  was  49  years  old,  chronologically  between 
the  older  leaders  of  the  civil  rights  revolu- 
tion and  some  young  men  and  women  who 
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have  preached  a  new  separatism.  They  have 
not  always  communicated  well  with  each 
other;  they  rarely  had  trouble  talking  with 
Whitney  Young. 

In  a  long,  purposeful  and  productive  career, 
his  consistently  hvunane  approach  to  people, 
developed  In  his  professional  training  In  sid- 
clal  work,  was  complemented  by  his  tough. 
Intelligent  and  pragmatic  policies  as  a  kind 
of  executive  In  human  relations.  He  was  more 
Interested  In  finding  solutions  than  in  decry- 
ing the  problems;  his  theory  and  his  practice 
were  rarely  In  conflict;  he  did  not  measure 
depth  of  conviction  by  stridency  of  lan- 
guage. 

Young  was  an  easy,  eloquent  public  speak- 
er, but  many  of  the  most  persuasive  points 
he  made  were  offered  in  quiet,  patient  con- 
versation with  other  men  of  affairs;  the  de- 
cisions that  came  from  those  conferences — 
about  fund-raising,  about  Jobs,  about  hous- 
ing— were  and  are  a  source  of  hope  for  the 
affirmative  reconciliation  he  represented  so 
skillfully.  They  are  also  a  memorial  to  an 
American  who  reminded  his  countrymen  so 
often  of  promises  upkept,  and  their  fulfill- 
ment is  the  only  tribute  he  would  have  asked. 


A  BILL  REQUIRING  FEDERAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BE  LIMITED  TO 
REVENUES 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tx)  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coim- 
try  has  not  witnessed  an  actual  budget 
surplus  since  fiscal  year  1960,  more  than 
a  decade  ago.  On  the  contrary,  the  na- 
tional debt  has  increased  $100  billion 
during  the  past  10  years.  Just  the  inter- 
est on  that  debt  presently  costs  the 
American  taxpayers  more  than  $20  bil- 
lion annually — Uie  second  largest  single 
item  expense  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  ap- 
propriations. This  comes  to  $400  million 
a  week,  or  roughly  $2  per  week  for  each 
person  in  the  United  States.  And  it  is  not 
ending  there.  The  OfiQce  of  Management 
and  Budget  estimates  a  Federal  fimds 
deficit  of  $25.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971 
and  an  additional  deficit  of  $23.3  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  national  economy  cannot  with- 
stand a  continuation  of  the  accelerating 
Inflation  that  has  resulted  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  continually  spending 
more  money  than  it  receives  in  revenues. 
This  Nation  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
wealth  of  natural  resources  which  have 
been  creatively  utilized  by  an  industrious 
people.  But  great  as  it  is,  our  wealth  is 
not  limitless.  We  must  learn  to  use  it 
responsibly. 

I  propose,  and  am  introducing  today, 
legislation  to  require  that  Congress  may 
not  make  appropriations  in  excess  of  re- 
venue. The  only  exception  would  be  in 
the  event  of  war  or  a  declared  national 
emergency  when  the  national  interest 
can  best  be  served  by  deficit  spending 
for  brief  periods.  In  light  of  what  has 
become  habitual  national  overspending, 
this  is  a  necessary  step  toward  returning 
our  economy  to  a  financially  seciire  foot- 
ing. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
A  bill  to  require  fiscal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  a  legislative 
budget  shall  be  prepared  and  submitted  by 
the  Congress  not  later  than  May  Ist  of  each 
fiscal  year.  Such  budget  shall  contain  an 
estimate  of  expenditures  and  revenues  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Estimated  revenues  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  not  exceed  the  actual  rev- 
enues for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  by  more 
than  20  percent,  except  during  a  fiscal  year 
any  part  of  which  included  a  period  of  de- 
clared war  or  national  emergency. 

Sec.  2.  Except  during  a  fiscal  year  any 
part  of  which  Included  a  period  of  declared 
war  or  national  emergency,  the  Congress 
shall  limit  appropriations  In  such  a  manner 
B£  to  assure  that  expenditures  In  each  fiscal 
year  do  not  exceed  revenues  for  that  year. 
Within  90  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  President  shall  submit  to  each 
House  of  Congress  a  report  showing  actual 
revenues  and  expenditures  for  such  year.  If 
expenditures  exceeded  revenues  for  that  fis- 
cal year  (except  for  a  fiscal  year  any  part  of 
which  Includes  such  a  period),  the  Con- 
gress shall  compensate  for  such  excess  by 
reducing  expenditures  In  the  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  in  the  amount  of  the  excess. 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"period  of  war  or  national  emergency" 
means — ■ 

(1)  OJiy  period  beginning  with  a  declara- 
tion of  war  and  ending  with  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  a  proclamation  of  the  Pres- 
ident that  such  war  has  terminated,  and 

(2)  any  period  beginning  with  the  date  of 
approval  of  a  concurrent  resolution  (ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  each  House)  which 
states  In  effect  that  the  Congress  concurs  In 
a  proclamation  by  the  President  of  a  na- 
tional emergency,  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  a  proclamation  of  the  Pres- 
ident that   such   emergency   is   terminated. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  237  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  (31  U.S.C. 
1020),  relating  to  the  fiscal  year,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "flLrst  day  of  July"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "first  day  of  October". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  October 
1,  1973.  The  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1972,  shall  end  September  30,  1973.  The  Pres- 
ident shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 


TAX  REFORM 


(Mr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
considerable  notice  in  the  press  over  the 
weekend  of  a  statement  emanating  from 
Congress  to  the  efifect  that  301  persons 
with  adjusted  gross  income  of  $200,000  or 
more  will  report  no  income  due  for  1969. 
The  immediate  implication  of  this  state- 
ment is  that  this  is  a  continuing  problem 
which  Congress  has  failed  to  deal  with. 

What  are  the  facts? 

Members  will  recall  that  a  similar 
statement  was  made  by  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Joseph  Barr  prior 
to  consideration  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  tax  reform  legislation  in 
1969.  As  a  result,  Congress  enacted  a 
minimum  tax  provision  as  part  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  to  reduce  avoid- 
ance of  all  tax  liability.  This  minimum 
tax  provision  was  not  in  effect,  however, 
for  income  earned  in  1969,  the  period 
referred  to  in  the  weekend  statement' 
it  became  effective  only  in  1970.  The  tax 
returns  for  1970  are  not  due  imtil  April 
15,  1971,  and  so  the  impact  of  the  Tax 


Reform  Act  is  not  yet  known.  Doubtless 
there  will  stiU  be  some  taxpayers  with 
substantial  income  who  will  pay  no  taxes; 
this  was  determined  when  Congress 
agreed  to  continue  the  tax  exempt  status 
of  interest  on  municipal  bonds  to  aid  fi- 
nancing of  municipal  governments. 

But  I  think  we  do  a  disservice  to  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  relationship  between 
the  taxpayer  and  our  tax  system  by 
statements  which  reflect  unjustly  on  the 
credibility  of  our  efforts  at  tax  reform. 
My  purpose  here  is  to  set  the  record 
straight  so  that  people  are  not  unduly 
upset  about  a  problem  for  which  a  reme- 
dy has  been  approved  by  Congress. 


CHINA  POLKJy 


(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  two  resolutions  on 
China  policy — one  to  repeal  the  Formosa 
resolution,  which  is  an  outdated  vestige 
which  engenders  misunderstanding  and 
misapprehension,  if  not  hostility,  and 
another  which  declares  that  the  United 
States  should  cease  its  opposition  to  ad- 
mission into  the  United  Nations  of  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  but  not  accept 
expulsion  from  membership  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Formosa. 

Enactment  of  these  resolutions  would 
help  to  convince  mainland  China  that 
the  United  States  recognizes  its  legiti- 
mate national  interests,  wishes  it  to  par- 
ticipate in  world  councils,  and  has  no  in- 
tention of  threatening  its  borders  from 
Vietnam  or  elsewhere. 

While  repeating  our  determination  to 
stand  by  our  commitment  to  defend 
Formosa  as  embodied  in  our  mutual  de- 
fense treaty,  and  our  support  for  con- 
tinued Pormosan  membership  in  the 
United  Nations,  we  should  also  do  all 
possible  to  convince  the  Peoples  Republic 
of  C!hina  that  we  recognize  its  existence 
as  a  nation  and  regard  its  present  bor- 
ders as  inviolable. 

Today's  decision  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  remove  all  passport  restrictions 
on  travel  to  mainland  CThina  is  a  wise 
and  bold  initiative  by  President  Nixon 
which  shows  America's  willingness  to 
improve  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic. 

In  a  letter,  March  12,  I  proposed  to 
President  Nixon  seven  steps  to  ease 
mounting  tension  with  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China.  ___ 

The  steps: 

First.  Repeal  of  the  Formosa  resolution 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  joint  resolution 
I  will  introduce  today. 

Second.  Rescind  U.S.-imposed  embargo 
on  trade  with  the  Peoples  Republic. 

Third.  Reduce  U.S.  military  forces  on 
Formosa. 

Fourth.  Demand  that  Nationalist 
China  halt  guerrilla  forays  against  the 
mainland. 

Fifth.  Announce  that  the  United  States 
will  respect  the  integrity  of  the  present 
borders  of  the  Peoples  Republic. 

Sixth.  Announce  readiness  to  appoint 
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a  sjecial  emissary  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
discussions  with  the  Peoples  Republic. 

Seventh.  Remove  U.S.  passport  restric- 
tions on  travel  to  the  Peoples  Republic. 

The  text  of  my  letter  follows: 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
fhe  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  forward-looking 
and  progressive  p>ollcles  which  you  have 
adopted  toward  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  are  building  blocks  of  a  lasting  peace 
Is  Asia.  Recognition  In  your  recent  State  of 
the  World  Message  that  China  is  a  major 
world  power  with  legitimate  national  inter- 
ests demonstrates  an  awareness  of  reality 
heretofore  absent  from  our  Asian  policy.  The 
actions  you  have  taken  since  enunciation  of 
your  doctrine  at  Guam — troop  withdrawals 
from  several  Asian  countries,  your  expressed 
desire  to  normalize  relations  and  to  estab- 
lish a  serious  dialogue  between  the  Peoples 
Eepubllc  and  the  tJnlted  States,  and  your 
willingness  to  accept  China  Into  the  family 
of  nations  on  an  equitable  basis — demon- 
strate a  statesmanship  which  recognizes 
America's  national  interests  and  facUitates 
world  peace. 

In  your  message  you  state  that  you  will 
carefully  examine  what  further  steps  may  be 
taken — beyond  the  enlightened  measures  al- 
ready adopted  by  your  Administration — to 
broaden  contacts  between  the  U.S.  and  China 
and  remove  needless  obstacles  to  their  rea- 
lization. I  write  not  only  to  express  my  pro- 
found admiration  of  your  statement,  but 
also  to  suggest  specific  actions  which  you 
may  wish  to  consider. 

Initiatives  to  ease  relations  would  be 
especially  timely  in  view  of  the  uneasy  and 
uncertainty  with  which  some  capitals  view 
recent  Allied  moves  In  Indochina.  North 
Vietnam  has  raised  the  spectre  of  Chinese 
intervention,  and  China  itself  has  stated 
that  It  "will  not  stand  idly  by,"  and  that  it 
will  "take  aU  necessary  measures,  not  flinch- 
ing from  the  greatest  national  sacrifices." 
China  maintains  that  Allied  Incursions  into 
Laos  "directly  menaces  .  .  .  the  security  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China."  Behind 
these  threats  and  protestations  may  be  the 
fear  that  Allied  troops  actually  threaten 
Chinese  territory  and  Interests.  You  have 
made  clear  through  your  statements  that  no 
such  threat  to  China  e.Klsts;  the  peaceful 
initiatives  I  suggest  would  support  these  as- 
surances. 

First.  Permit  trade  with  China  on  the  same 
basis  as  trade  vrtth  the  Soviet  Union;  that  la, 
rescind  the  U.S.-imposed  embargo.  This 
would  be  a  logical  extension  of  the  wise 
course  upon  which  you  have  embarked,  look- 
ing toward  the  elimination  of  all  barriers  to 
direct  trade  between  our  two  countries.  The 
announcement  you  made  a  year  ago  that 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations 
would  be  permitted  to  trade  virlth  China  cre- 
ated no  adverse  reaction  in  this  country  or 
elsewhere.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  evoked 
widespread  praise.  The  step  I  suggest  would 
extend  the  same  right  to  all  citizens  within 
the  United  States  as  is  presently  enjoyed  by 
many  outside  the  country.  It  would  subject 
trade  with  China  only  to  those  restrictions 
which  presently  limit  trade  with  the  Soviet 
union.  If  deemed  prudent,  the  embargo 
could  be  lifted  in  two  stages:  first,  agricul- 
tural commodities;  later,  all  others  except 
those  of  strategic  nature.  Certainly  the  So- 
viet Union  has  done  nothing  to  Justify  the 
preferential  trade  status  it  now  enjoys,  vl«-a- 
«s  Peking.  The  Injustice  of  this  double 
standard  may  cause  Peking  wrongly  to  as- 
sume that  in  a  Soviet-China  confrontation, 
the  U.S.  would  side  with  Moscow. 

Second.  Remove  completely  the  paasport 
endorsement  restricting  travel  to  China.  The 
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endorsement  has  no  real  effect,  as  you  ordered 
a  year  ago  that  passports  be  validated  for 
travel  to  China  for  any  legitimate  purpose. 
This  means  the  restriction  has,  in  fact,  been 
removed.  To  leave  the  travel  ban  inscribed 
upon  passports,  while  at  the  same  time  freely 
authorizing  such  travel,  creates  an  affront 
to  China  while  gaining  nothing  for  our  coun- 
try. Removal  of  the  endorsement  would,  again 
put  policy  toward  China  on  the  same  basis  as 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third.  Reduce  U.S.  military  force  levels 
on  Formosa.  This  would  be  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  doctrine  you  enunciated  at  Guam 
in  1969  and  have  already  effectively  applied 
elsewhere  in  East  Asia.  This  of  course  In- 
cludes the  reduction  of  troops  In  Vietnam 
and  Korea,  arrangements  fw  the  return  of 
Okinawa  to  Japan  with  the  consequent  re- 
moval of  nuclear  installations,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  Seventh  Fleet  from  the  For- 
mosa Straits.  The  reduction  of  U.S.  force 
levels  m  Formosa  similar  to  reductions  else- 
where would  In  no  way  alter  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Taipei  government,  and  such 
could  be  restated. 

Fourth.  Insist  that  the  Republic  of  China 
terminate  guerrilla  forays  by  Its  forces 
against  the  Mainland.  Revelations  of  such 
attacks  during  recent  Senate  hearings  were 
disappointing  to  those  who  seek  to  normal- 
ize relations  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China.  Although  our  position  undoubtedly 
is  In  opposition  to  such  raids,  our  objective 
should  be  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  No 
doubt  the  Peoples  Republic  beUeves  the  raids 
are  U.S.  inspired. 

Fifth.  Announce  that  the  operative  clause 
of  the  ?'ormosa  Resolution  has  expired  and 
so  report  to  Congress.  This  resolution,  like 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  has  long  since 
outlived  its  usefulness.  It  has  been  twelve 
years  since  the  off-shore  Islands  were  last 
shelled,  and  eight  years  since  Chinese  troops 
threatened  Formosa.  Surely  the  resolution  la 
one  of  "the  vestiges  of  the  postwar  period" 
of  which  you  spoke  In  your  message. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  used 
and  described  by  the  previous  Administra- 
tion as  "the  functional  equivalent  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war,"  and  the  similarity  of 
langtiage  between  It  and  the  Formosa  Reso- 
lution makes  the  description  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  latter.  Your  Initiative  was  re- 
sponsible for  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Ttonkln 
Resolution. 

Termination  of  the  Formosa  Resolution 
could  be  much  simpler.  All  that  Is  required 
is  a  finding  by  you  that  "the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  area  Is  reasonably  assured."  and  a 
report  of  such  finding  to  the  Congress.  Your 
decision  to  limit  Seventh  Fleet  patrols  In 
the  Formosa  Straits  evidences  the  return 
of  stability  to  that  area. 

When  making  the  report  to  Congress,  how- 
ever, I  strtmgly  urge  that  you  reaffirm  once 
again  that  the  United  States  will  stand  by 
Its  commitment  to  defend  Taiwan  as  em- 
bodied in  our  Mutual  Defense  Treaty. 

Sixth.  Announce  that  the  United  States 
recognizes  the  Integrity  of  the  Chinese  coast- 
line and  will  respect  the  integrity  of  the 
borders  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Such  a  statement  could  be 
broad  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  about  the 
Inviolability  by  Allied  troops  of  Chinese 
borders,  and  might  do  much  to  alleviate 
fears  of  Allied  thrusts  to  the  North  during 
present  operations  In  Laos. 

Seventh.  Announce  privately  your  readi- 
ness to  apftoint  a  special  emissary  for  the 
sole  and  express  purpose  of  conducting  talks 
with  Chinese  representatives,  and  your  will- 
ingness to  have  the  site  of  the  talks  moved 
to  any  agreeable  location.  Although  resump- 
tion of  talks  may  be  unlikely  In  the  near 
future,  your  expressed  wiUlngness  to  elevate 
the  level  of  the  talks  might  hasten  the  day. 


Such  talks  have  been  given  new  meaning 
and  urgency  in  recent  days  by  Secretary 
Laird's  announcement  that  China  niay  have 
an  ICBM  capability  as  early  as  1973,  and  that 
by  the  middle  of  this  year  China  will  already 
have  a  number  of  medium  range  missiles 
deployed.  The  United  States  should  make 
clear  its  willingness  to  open  SALT  talks  with 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  To  do  so 
might  help  to  allay  Chinese  fears  regarding 
the  existing  SALT  talks  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  an  earlier  day,  China 
proposed  controls  on  nuclear  weapcns.  and 
it  was  the  United  States  which  refused  to 
consider  their  plan  or  enter  Into  such  talks. 
Now  it  Is  time  for  us  to  take  the  Initiative. 

T^e  Warsaw  tallcs  have  now  been  recessed 
for  over  one  year.  The  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial emissary  authorized  to  discuss  all  mat- 
ters affecting  U.S.-Chlna  relations,  including 
strategic  arms  limitation,  would  demonstrate 
uniquely  and  impressively  the  earnestness  of 
our  desire  to  establish  normal  relations  with 
Peking.  In  a  limited  but  important  sense  It 
would  denote  official  recognition  on  our  part 
because  we  wotild  be  designating  a  diplomat 
whose  sole  responsibility  would  be  communi- 
cation with  the  Peoples  Republic.  Peking 
would  not  be  required  to  respond  with  a 
special  emissary  and  thus  could  test  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  proposal  with  minimum  risk. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  no  statement  was 
more  welcome  than  your  candid  and  realistic 
assessment  of  the  present  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China. 

Though  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  may 
continue  to  remain  hostile  despite  our  best 
efforts,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will, 
I  believe,  support  you  as  you  do  "what  we 
can"  to  ease  that  hostility  and  improve  our 
relationship. 

In  that  spirit  1  offer  these  suggestions. 
Sincerely, 

Path.  Findlet, 
Representative  in  Congress. 


ALLAN  NEVINS:  A  EULOGY 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  cen- 
turies ago  the  great  Cicero  wrote,  in 
these  words,  of  the  historian  whose  "first 
law",  he  declared,  "is  that  he  shall  never 
dare  to  set  down  what  is  false;  the  second 
is  that  he  shall  never  dare  to  conceal 
the  truth;  the  third,  that  there  shall  be 
no  suspicion  in  his  work  of  either  favor- 
itism or  prejudice."  I  can  think  at  no 
more  appropriate  tribute  than  this  to 
the  life  and  achievement  of  Allan  Nevins. 
who  passed  away  on  Friday.  March  5,  in 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  Among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished historians  of  this  or  any  time, 
Allan  Nevins  was  one  who  brought  to 
his  work  that  deep  and  passionate  re- 
spect for  truth  which  is  ever  the  hallmark 
of  a  great  historian  and  scholar.  He 
pioneered  in  the  establishment  of  the 
oral  history  movement,  perhaps  his  most 
significant  contribution  to  historical 
studies. 

His  interest  in  and  support  for  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society  Is  known  to  many  who  are  a  part 
of  Capitol  Hill  activity  and  who  are  in- 
terested in  its  history.  In  this  respect,  hla 
enthusiasm  reflected  a  lifelong  commit- 
ment to  America,  its  past,  its  present,  and 
its  future,  its  values,  its  ideals,  and  Its 
noblest  aspirations. 
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It  shoxild  be  noted  that  Allan  Nevins 
wrote  the  introduction  to  "We,  the 
People",  the  book  which  is  published  by 
the  n.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  and 
my  colleagues,  among  other  things,  will 
appreciate,  the  Itist  paragraph  of  that 
introduction  which  reads : 

If  the  stars  were  visible  only  once  In  a 
thousand  years,  wrote  Emerson,  we  should 
await  the  apectacle  with  breathless  Interest; 
but  our  legislators,  like  the  stars,  are  visible 
all  the  time,  and  hence  are  little  noted  unless 
of  special  magnitude.  The  Capitol  is  History; 
It  Is  the  Major  Symbol  of  the  Nation,  full  of 
minor  symbols:  but  above  all  it  is  a  Mighty 
Engine,  tended  and  kept  throbbing  by  the 
Indefatigable  efforts  of  a  select  assemblags 
which  represents  far  more  of  our  national 
strengths  than  our   national  weaknesses. 

In  addition,  Allan  Nevins  had  a  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  work  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  not  only 
periodically  attending  meetings  when  he 
could,  but  making  valuable  suggestions 
and  helping  the  society  make  judgments 
on  the  type  of  research  and  studies  that 
the  society  should  do.  He  was  an  invalu- 
able asset  to  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical 
Society. 

Bom  near  Camp  Point,  111.  in  1890,  he 
was  raised  on  a  farm  in  which  the  values 
of  family  life,  hard  work,  and  frugality 
were  ever  present.  Like  the  young  Lin- 
coln, he  acquired  an  early  passion  for 
history  by  voracious  reading  at  home.  A 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity oX  Illinois  In  1912,  he  completed 
graduate  studies  there  in  1914,  publish- 
ing his  first  book,  a  life  of  the  colonial 
frontiersman,  Robert  Rogers — prophetic 
of  his  lively  interest  in  every  aspect  of 
the  American  heritage. 

Mindful  of  Oscar  Wilde's  saying  that 
"anybody  can  make  history;  only  the 
great  man  can  write  it,"  he  turned  at 
first  to  Journalism,  that  living  history 
where  the  making  and  the  writing  are 
shaped.  From  1913  to  1923,  he  was  an 
editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  Post, 
and  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Sim, 
1924  to  1925.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  World  imtll  1931,  when  he  ac- 
cepted a  full-time  professorship  In  Amer- 
ican history  at  Columbia  University, 
having  taught  in  this  field  at  Cornell  In 
1927-28.  He  remained  at  Columbia  im- 
til  his  retirement  in  1958  after  nearly  30 
years  of  distinguished  service.  The  Al- 
lan Nevins  chair  of  American  history 
was  founded  in  his  honor  by  the  xml- 
versity. 

Through  the  years  his  scholarly  out- 
put continued,  covering  virtually  every 
aspect  of  American  history  from  colonial 
days  to  the  present.  In  1924,  he  wrote 
"The  American  States  During  and  After 
the  Revolution,"  and  in  1927,  "The  Emer- 
gence of  Modern  America."  His  1928  bi- 
ography of  Fremont  was  the  basis  for 
his  definitive  book  on  "Fremont:  Path- 
marker  of  the  West"  In  1939. 

Two  of  his  works  won  Pulitzer  prizes: 
"Grover  Cleveland:  A  Study  in  Courage" 
in  1933,  and  "Hamilton  Pish:  The  Inner 
Story  of  the  Grant  Administration"  in 
1937.  These  were  works  which  exhibited 
his  ability  to  raise  biography  to  the  level 
of  literature,  infusing  warmth  and  style 


into  his  scholarly  research,  motivated  as 
always  by  love  for  America  and  for  his- 
torical truth. 

His  12-volume  history  of  the  United 
States  from  1850  through  the  Civil  War, 
began  in  1940,  with  the  last  two  volumes 
due  to  be  publislied  this  year,  reflects  his 
fundamental  historical  approach.  In 
these  works,  he  analyzed  the  tragic  rise 
of  sectionalism  in  America  and  its  ciil- 
mination  in  the  conflict  of  1861-65,  truly 
the  forging  of  the  Nation  in  the  crucible 
of  battle.  "The  Ordeal  of  the  Union"  won 
for  its  author  the  prestigious  Bfmcroft 
Prize  and  the  $10,000  Scribner's  Cente- 
nary Prize.  Not  surprisingly,  he  was 
named  in  1961  as  chairman  of  the  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission. 

His  1940  "Life  of  John  D.  Rockefeller," 
revised  in  1953,  prepared  the  way  for  a 
new  look  at  economic  self-interest  in  the 
lives  of  the  industrial  giants  of  an  earlier 
era  who  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
American  business.  It  challenged  the 
dominant  determinism  of  Charles  Beard 
and  his  disciples  by  its  rediscovery  of 
the  place  of  values  and  Ideals  over  and 
above  economic  gain.  His  three-volume 
study  of  "Ford."  written  with  Frank  Hill, 
gave  the  lie  to  hostile  critics  who  had 
challenged  his  integrity. 

In  all,  he  wrote  more  than  50  books, 
edited  at  least  another  75,  and  wrote 
literally  hundreds  of  reviews  and  essays. 
Honors  were  showered  upon  him;  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  held  honorary  de- 
grees from  fully  28  institutions.  He  had 
received  his  doctorate  from  Oxford  in 
1914.  After  his  mandatory  retirement,  he 
went  on  to  become  senior  research  asso- 
ciate of  the  Huntington  Library  in  San 
Marino,  Calif.,  from  which  he  retired  in 
June  of  1970.  In  1964,  for  an  unprece- 
dented second  time,  he  held  the  chair 
of  Harsworth  professor  of  American  his- 
tory at  Oxford. 

Indefatigable  in  research,  patient  and 
meticulous  in  scholarship,  he  set  stand- 
ards which  have  seldom  been  matched 
in  the  whole  area  of  American  historical 
studies.  Balanced,  judicious,  conscien- 
tious, he  embodied  those  qualities  which 
Cardinal  Newman  rightly  attributed  to 
the  study  of  history — a  mind  enlarged 
and  enlightened  by  "a  power  of  judging 
of  passing  events,  and  of  all  events."  He 
recognized  the  element  of  truth  in  Gib- 
bon's bitter  reference  to  history  as  a  rec- 
ord of  "the  crimes,  follies,  and  misfor- 
tunes of  mankind."  but  beyond  that  he 
perceived  something  more — the  power  of 
ideals  to  shape  and  transform  men  and 
nations.  He  passing  will  be  deeply  felt 
by  all  who  cherish  America's  past  even 
as  the  unique  achievement  of  his  life  and 
work  will  continue  to  inspire  all  who 
share  his  confidence  In  America's  future. 

A  fitting  tribute  is  a  quote  from  Ed- 
ward Markham's  poem  "Lincoln,  The 
Man,"  in  which  he  said : 

He  Is  a  man  to  hold  against  the  world,  a 
man  to  match  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

It  is  high  tribute  to  say  a  man  will  be 
missed  and  in  this  case.  It  is  especially 
high  tribute  because  he  will  be  missed 
by  so  many,  but  there  is  also  compensa- 
tion as  we  mourn  his  loss  in  knowing  that 
we  can  forever  know  about  him  and  learn 


about  him  from  the  magnificent  litera- 
ture that  he  wrote  and  left  us  as  our 
heritage. 

TENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT    OP   US 
ARMS    CONTROL    AND    DISARMA 
MENT   AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States:  which  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Forei»n 
Affairs:  ^ 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  report  which  I  transmit  to  you 
covers  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1970.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  thli  Is  the  Agency's  Tenth 
Annual  Report:  it  marks  a  decade  of  dil- 
igent pursuit  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. 

I  have  set  as  my  goal  the  attainment 
of  a  generation  of  peace.  I  believe  that 
arms  control  presents  both  a  necessary 
and  a  promising  roaa  towards  a  stable, 
secure  world  In  which  true  peace  can 
exist.  There  are  many  problems  to  be 
solved  and  the  answers  will  not  come  eas- 
ily, but  with  determination  and  perse- 
verance, we  can  prevail. 

For  the  first  time,  a  realistic  dialogue 
is  taking  place  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ourselves  about  the  management  of 
our  strategic  relations.  The  mutuality  of 
interests  which  brought  us  to  the  table 
encourages  our  hope  that  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  will  succeed.  I 
am  heartened  by  the  work  which  has  al- 
ready been  done,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  constructive  nature  of  the  exchange 
will  continue  in  Phase  IV  of  SALT,  which 
resimies  in  Vienna  in  March. 

During  the  past  year,  another  arms 
control  measure  was  added  to  the  grow- 
ing number  which  have  emerged  from 
international  negotiations.  A  treaty  ban- 
ning weapons  of  mass  destruction  from 
the  ocean  fioor  was  successfully  nego- 
tiated, thus  expanding  still  farther  the 
areas  and  environments  in  which  nu- 
clear weapons  are  precluded. 

These  and  other  efforts  in  the  arms 
control  field  are  described  in  the  accwn- 
pans^ng  report.  Progress  is  not  always 
dramatic,  but  the  direction  is  siu-e.  My 
Administration  is  dedicated  to  finding 
better,  safer,  and  cheaper  alternatives 
for  insuring  our  security  than  the  ex- 
pedient of  competition  in  weaponry. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  Hottse,  March  15. 1971. 
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PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  TOMOR- 
ROW, SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATION FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOR 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  It  be 
in  order  at  this  time  for  me  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tomorrow  the 
House  consider  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  unemployment  compensation,  which 


i 


was  reported  today  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  such 
unanimous-consent  request  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  that 
request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  again,  what  is  the 
request? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  will  yield,  the  request 
is  that  It  be  in  order  on  tomorrow  for  the 
House  to  consider  the  Joint  resolution 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
unemployment  compensation  payments 
for  former  servicemen  and  Federal  em- 
ployees for  fiscal  1971,  which  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  today  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  current 
appropriation  for  the  program  is  ex- 
hausted. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  will  make  a  full  statement 
to  the  House  on  this  matter  when  it  is 
before  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  BY  THE  DOD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Gubser),  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  because  certain  information,  which 
is  essential  to  the  work  I  do  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, has  been  denied  me  until  Just  a  few 
moments  ago.  As  a  result,  it  is  necessary 
lor  me  to  take  the  fioor  In  a  completely 
extemporaneous  fashion,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  timeliness  for  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  year  before  last  we  had  a 
very  controversial  section  of  the  military 
procurement  bill  which  had  to  do  with 
mdependent  research  and  development 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. It  Is  a  very  complicated  subject, 
but  let  me  try  to  explain  what  independ- 
mt  research  and  development  actually 

It  is  a  common  practice  of  all  busi- 
^6Mes  to  continuously  probe  the 
irccUers  of  science  in  the  hope  that  such 
probing  will  point  the  way  toward  a 
product  which  is  marketable.  American 
Qusmess  spends  a  good  percentage  of  Its 
gross  income  each  year  on  independent 
research  and  development.  To  use  Gen- 
eral Motors  as  an  hypothetical  example, 
u  one  of  us  happened  to  buy  a  General 
Motors  automobile  such  as  a  Cadillac  or 
T  D  .  T^®  probably  would  be  paying,  for 
H-!;'  •  '■elated  to  future  smog  control 
aevlces  or  possibly  research  on  highway 


safety  which  may  be  Indirectly  related  to 
the  auto  but,  nevertheless,  essential  to 
our  own  well-being. 

Business  can  only  get  its  money  back 
for  the  cost  of  this  constant  research  by 
adding  its  cost  to  the  prices  of  products 
it  sells.  Therefore,  when  you  are  buying 
most  products  a  part  of  the  price  paid 
Is  for  progress — a  commodity  that  is  es- 
sential to  our  national  welfare. 

That  is  the  background.  American 
business  without  independent  research 
and  development  could  not  progress,  and 
no  major  business  could  stay  in  business 
without  IRD — Independent  research  and 
development. 

Now,  this  type  of  activity  is  also  essen- 
tial to  our  Department  of  Defense.  With- 
out independent  research  and  develop- 
ment we  might  not  have  radar  today.  We 
would  not  have  had  the  color  TV  camera 
which  went  to  the  moon  except  for  the 
fact  that  Westinghouse,  with  its  own 
money  Invested  in  independent  research 
and  development,  discovered  the  tech- 
nique which  resulted  in  such  a  camera. 

We  would  not  have  had  many  of  the 
features  in  the  nuclear  submarine  and 
other  weapons  were  it  not  for  independ- 
ent research  and  development.  Without 
it  we  could  not  have  an  up-to-date 
Defense  Establishment. 

When  I.  R.  &  D.  is  done  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — just  how  does  the  con- 
tractor get  his  money  Sack?  Well,  ob- 
viously, he  has  to  get  It  back  the  same 
way  that  General  Motors  does  when  it 
sells  you  that  Bulck.  It  has  to  be  tacked 
on  to  the  price  paid  by  the  customer — 
and  the  customer  in  this  case  Is  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Two  years  ago  In  the  military  author- 
ization hearing,  a  great  misrepresenta- 
tion occurred.  There  were  certain  ele- 
ments In  the  other  body  which  tried  to 
convey  the  impression  that  this  was  a 
bonanza  of  several  billion  dollars  merely 
handed  out  on  a  silver  platter  to  Ameri- 
can industry. 

Not  one  word  was  said  about  the  fact 
that  DOD  examines  costs  for  I.  R.  &  D. 
and  that  the  bulk  of  I.  R.  &  D.  programs 
of  contractors  are  closely  monitored  by 
Govei-nment  evaluators  and  field  audi- 
tors. Nothing  was  said  about  cost-sharing 
arrangements  wherein  the  Department 
of  Defense  unlike  commercial  customers, 
pays  less  than  its  proportional  share  of 
I.  R.  &  D.  The  Department  gets  almost 
$1  worth  of  research  for  every  50  cents  it 
spends  and  the  contractor  absorbs  the 
difference  by  taking  It  from  profits.  But, 
of  course,  it  is  popular  these  days  to 
damn  the  Pentagon  and  consider  it  the 
root  of  all  evil. 

So  the  true  story  of  I.  R.  &  D.  did 
not  get  across  to  some  last  year.  An  effort 
was  made  In  the  other  body  to  separate 
I.  R.  &  D.  from  the  cost  of  products 
purchased  by  DOD  and  appropriate 
funds  as  a  special  category.  This  we  con- 
sidered an  administrative  nightmare  and 
an  impractlcallty.  How  do  you  know  to- 
day when  you  are  buying  a  weapon  sys- 
tem or  aircraft  or  submarine  that  It  did 
not  originate  from  independent  research 
and  development  conducted  by  that  com- 
pany 10  years  ago?  How  do  you  know 


what  I.  R.  &  D.  might  suggest  for  the 
futiu-e.  A  fly  fisherman  does  not  know 
whether  he  must  cast  10,  20,  or  a  thous- 
and times  before  he  catches  something. 
Likewise,  you  cannot  predict  how  much 
will  be  necessary  in  a  given  year  for  I.  R. 
&  D. 

There  is  no  way  of  isolating  what  is 
done  In  one  year  and  putting  a  line  item 
amount  In  the  budget  to  cover  everything 
that  Is  going  to  be  required. 

After  considerable  debate  2  years  ago. 
it  was  decided  that  this  was  utterly  im- 
practical and  impossible.  The  two  Armed 
Service  Committees  in  conference  on  the 
military  authorization  bill  agreed  that 
we  should  hold  extensive  hearings — and 
this  was  done  last  year.  The  House  held 
several  days  of  hearings  on  the  subject. 
We  went  into  it  in  depth  and  we  listened 
to  the  General  Accoimting  Office  and  the 
Comptroller  General  who  examined  I. 
R.  &  D.  for  2  years. 

The  other  body  also  held  extensive 
hearings.  With  that  background  of 
knowledge  which  was  a  thousand  percent 
more  than  we  ever  had  before,  we  again 
went  Into  conference  on  the  military  au- 
thorization bill  last  year  and  again  after 
days  of  debate  we  decided  we  should  Im- 
prove surveillance  of  independent  re- 
search and  development,  but  that  It  was 
not  necessary  or  possible  to  Une  Itemize 
It  by  putting  a  specific  i  amount  in  the 
budget. 

So  last  year  we  wrote  law  which  tied 
down  independent  research  and  develop- 
ment, improved  its  administration  and 
required  more  visibility  to  the  Congress 
and  required  that  reports  be  rendered.  In 
fact,  one  is  due  today,  March  15.  That 
law  took  effect  January  1  of  this  year, 
and  It  has  now  been  in  operation  about 
75  days,  or  2^  months. 

But  certain  persons  In  the  other  body 
still  insisted  that  this  totally  unworkable 
plan  to  line  itemize  was  possible  and  a 
request  was  made  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfQce  to  express  its  views  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  to 
line  itemize  independent  research  and 
development. 

I  heard  about  this  request  and  I  asked 
that  I  receive  a  copy  on  the  same  day 
as  it  was  given  to  the  Senator.  I  felt  as 
one  of  the  persons  In  the  House  who  was 
assigned  a  good  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  I.  R.  fc  D.  during  the  past 
2  years  and  who  had  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  hearings — and  a  person 
whose  committee  work  was  definitely  In- 
volved with  the  subject  matter  of  this 
reportr-I  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  re- 
ceive it. 

But  I  was  refused,  and  I  make  the 
statement  that  I  was  refused  in  no  sense 
being  critical  of  the  General  Accounting 
OflQce,  because  we  know  that  is  estab- 
lished policy.  In  fact,  I  read  from  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal of  this  report  a  clear  statement  of 
OAO  ix)llcy  with  which  we  are  all  famil- 
iar. Thla  is  written  to  the  Senator  who 
requested  the  report: 

We  h(^)e  thla  Information  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  your  request. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  asslstauce  to  you 
in  this  matter,  please  let  us  know.  We  plan 
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to  make  no  further  distribution  of  this  letter 
unless  specifically  requested,  and  then  copies 
will  be  distributed  only  after  your  approval 
has  been  obtained  or  public  announcement 
has  been  made  by  you  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  GAO  vio- 
lating established  policy.  They  did  not 
violate,  they  adhered  to  it.  But  I  do  now 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  not 
time  to  review  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  to  investigate  it,  and  to  determine 
whether  it  should  withhold  information 
gained  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  from 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  are  inti- 
mately concerned  with  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity £uid  whose  responsibility  in  their 
committee  is  to  deal  with  the  subject 
matter  of  this  report. 

If  we  allow  this  to  go  on,  and  if  we  do 
not  ask  for  a  change  of  policy,  then  we 
are  making  personal  publicity  agents  out 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  in- 
dividual Members  of  the  Congress.  Why 
should  I  as  a  person  who  has  a  respon- 
sibility in  this  field  and  my  constituents 
have  to  first  read  about  it  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  as  I  did  this  morning,  and 
the  Washington  Star  this  noon.  Talk 
about  secrecy.  Talk  about  withholding 
information.  Can  you  not  distort  news 
just  as  well  by  withholding  it  as  you  can 
by  manipulating  it?  This  amounts  to 
news  distortion.  This  amounts  to  with- 
holding information.  This  amoimts  to 
secrecy,  when  there  is  no  need  for  It  inso- 
far as  the  national  security  is  concerned. 
In  fact,  the  only  need  Is  to  preserve  the 
individual  publicity  rights  of  the  Mem- 
ber, whether  it  be  a  Member  of  the  House 
or  a  Senator,  who  makes  the  request. 
This  information  shoiild  be  public  prop- 
erty, and  we  should  immediately  discuss 
the  advisability  of  asking  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  change  its  policy 
accordingly. 

That  was  the  principal  reason  for  my 
taking  this  time  today,  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion and  to  ask  if  it  is  not  time  that  we 
reviewed  the  General  Accounting  Office 
with  a  view  to  perhaps  making  changes 
in  policy. 

A  few  words  about  the  report  itself. 
It  is  rather  interesting  that  the  report 
requested  information  as  to  whether  or 
not  independent  research  and  develop- 
ment could  be  line  itemized.  There  is 
a  vague  reference  in  the  report  to  the 
fact  that  it  could  be.  No  details  are  given 
in  the  scant  seven  pages  of  supporting 
evidence  which  was  not  gathered  in  an 
in-depth  study.  But  90  percent  of  the 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Senator  who 
had  requested  the  report  states  that  due 
to  the  laws  we  enacted  last  year,  due  to 
the  safeguards  which  we  put  into  the  law 
smd  the  better  control  over  independent 
research  and  development,  due  to  those 
laws,  which  have  been  operating  only 
since  January  1 — 2V^  months — that  it 
would  be  Inadvisable  to  undertake  the 
administrative  problem  of  installing  line 
itemiaation  at  this  time.  GAO  has  said 
that  for  at  least  1  year,  and  probably  2, 
we  ought  to  give  the  Improved  law  a 
chance  to  work. 
So  their  recommendation  is  against  the 


immediate  implementation  of  line  item- 
ization. That  was  what  the  good  Senator 
was  requesting,  and  that  is  what  he 
wanted. 

However,  it  is  interesting  that  this 
morning's  news  account,  which  I  saw 
and  which  prompted  the  whole  of  this 
statement,  does  not  say  a  single  word 
about  the  fact  that  GAO  recommends 
against  the  implementation  of  the  very 
thing  which  motivated  the  request  for 
the  report.  In  order  to  make  it  news- 
worthy, the  only  thing  emphasized  was 
that  somebody  in  the  Pentagon  tried  to 
squelch  it. 

Let  us  investigate  that  one.  The  "some- 
body" was  supposed  to  be  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Installations  and 
Logistics,  Mr.  Barry  Shillito.  His  com- 
ments on  this  report  were  requested  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  on 
December  19,  he  responded  with  a  letter 
which  is  included  in  this  report  and  is 
2  V2  pages  of  single-spaced  tjrping,  which 
goes  directly  to  the  issues  involved  in 
line  itemization  of  I.  R.  Si  D. 

There  is  one  unfortunate  sentence  that 
should  not  have  been  included  in  this 
letter — just  one  sentence.  I  want  to  read 
it,  though,  in  context  with  the  entire 
paragraph  in  which  it  appears,  and  then 
identify  the  sentence  which  I  think  is 
unfortunate. 

This  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Shillito 's  letter,  and  he  says: 

IR&D  plays  an  Important  part  In  main- 
taining the  technological  base  of  this  coun- 
try and  careful  consideration  Is  imperative 
before  any  revolutionary  changes  are  made 
that  could  have  a  serious  adverse  Impact. 
There  Is  no  Indication  that  the  GAO  pro- 
posal Is  supported  by  anything  approaching 
the  type  of  In-depth  study  required.  Yet  It 
Infers  that  the  proposed  line  Item  approach 
Is  feasible  and  desirable. 

Then  here  comes  the  imfortunate 
sentence: 

I  urge  that  a  report  of  this  nature,  with 
Its  Inferences,  not  be  furnished  the  Con- 
gress or  anyone  else. 

Then  it  goes  on: 

I  would  also  suggest  that  a  complete  In- 
depth  study  of  this  vitally  Important  matter 
be  conducted  before  any  conclusions  or  rec- 
ommendations are  made. 

But  the  news  story  only  talks  about 
the  one  sentence,  attempting  to  convey 
the  impression  that  a  "gag"  was  at- 
tempted by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  says  nothing  in  the  world  about  the 
sentences  In  the  paragraph  which  pre- 
ceded that  one  sentence  or  which  follow- 
ed it,  and  which  convey  a  very,  very  dif- 
ferent situation  entirely. 

Furthermore,  planted  in  the  middle  of 
the  press  items  was  a  quotation  of  a  Sen- 
ate aide  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  content  of  the  GAO  report  or  the 
facts  related  to  I.  R.  &  D.  management. 
The  aide  said: 

They  (the  contractors)  can  use  this  money 
for  any  conunerclal  enterprise  they  might 
also  be  engaged  In — and  there  are  no  checks 
on  this  money. 

This  remark  infers  that  DOD  simply 
gives  a  billion  dollars  away  without  any 
question  whatever  and  the  benefit  to  the 


Government  is  zero.  Last  year,  GAO  ex- 
amined and  reported  that  this  was,  in 
fact,  not  true.  So  the  aide  created  a  cred- 
ibility gap  in  the  office  he  serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  summarize  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  I  have  the  utmost 
of  respect  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  It  has  done  some  magnificent 
work  and  is  continuing  to  do  magnificent 
work.  It  has  not  violated  established 
policy. 

But  I  do  say  that  the  time  has  come 
when  in  the  people's  interest  the  peo- 
ple's business  should  be  known  to  the 
people's  representatives  before  they  ap- 
pear in  a  distorted  fashion  in  a  newt 
story.  We  should  look  into  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  determine  whether 
or  not  we  want  this  information,  which 
is  the  subject  matter  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  legislative  committee,  to  be 
made  available  to  that  committee  rather 
than  reserved  so  that  it  can  serve  the 
private  publicity  purposes  of  some  other 
party.  In  the  instant  case,  the  credibility 
problem  might  have  been  avoided  had 
the  rules  under  which  GAO  operates  per- 
mitted full  public  disclosure  of  this  re- 
port rather  than  having  it  serve  a  single 
master. 

This  is  a  serious  question.  It  Is  one  the 
Congress  should  go  Into. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  on  Wednesday,  March 
10,  I  was  absent  because  of  illness  and  I 
missed  the  votes  on  HJR.  4246  and  HH. 
5432.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  for  each  of  them. 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  ROLE  IN  THE 
VIETNAMESE  OIL  ISSUE 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  a  resolution  asking  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
to  investigate  the  role  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  playing  in  the  deci- 
sions of  American  oil  companies  to  bid 
for  tracts  on  the  continental  shelf  of 
Vietnam.  According  to  both  the  public 
press  and  the  industry  press,  the  bidding 
for  concessions  is  about  to  commence 
either  this  month  or  next. 

For  2  years  now  explorations  off  the 
shore  of  South  Vietnam  have  been  going 
on  at  substantial  cost,  in  the  millions  of 
dollars,  both  imder  UN.  and  private  aus- 
pices. Singapore,  the  oil  center  of  South- 
east Asia,  is  buzzing  with  the  prospects, 
and  speculation  is  that  British  Petro- 
leiun  has  already  discovered  rich  oil  de- 
posits offshore  Con  Son,  the  island  made 
famous  in  the  91st  Congress  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  "tiger  cages." 

Over  the  past  year,  in  anticipation  of 
this  economic  windfall,  the  South  Viet- 
namese legislature  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  developing  a  law,  the  011-70 
Petroleum  Law,  to  govern  all  the  explo- 
ration and  exploitation  of  their  continen- 
tal shelf.  It  is  this  law  which  will  govern 
the  bidding  about  to  open.  The  financial 
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investment  contemplated  by  the  20-odd 
oil  companies,  mostly  American,  is  enor- 
mous— in  the  billions  of  dollars.  The  pro- 
posals being  developed  by  the  oil  com- 
panies in  compliance  with  the  011-70 
Petroleum  Law  are  sophisticated,  includ- 
ing job  training  programs  for  South  Viet- 
namese people,  and  estimates  of  large  re- 
turns on  their  investments.  Everyone  is 
tooling  up  for  the  rush. 

Even  to  the  most  financially  naive,  the 
immediate  question  is  how  secure  these 
investments  are,  inunedlately  offshore  a 
country  ravaged  by  war  for  the  last  two 
decades.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  the  com- 
panies would  not  have  consulted  with  the 
0JS.  Government  In  determining  their 
financial  risk — consulted  with  them  to 
determine  the  safety  of  their  invest- 
ments; to  find  out  how  long  American 
tnwps,  planes,  and  fieets  will  be  present 
as  an  added  measure  of  protection;  to 
discover  how  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
will  be  governed  over  the  next  2,  4,  or  10 
years. 

Even  though  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  informed  a  reporter 
for  the  Village  Voice  that  he  was  sure 
that  administration  assurances  had  been 
given  to  the  oil  companies,  the  State 
Department,  so  far  the  only  Government 
agency  publicly  asked  by  a  committee  of 
this  Congress,  has  denied  it — denied 
making  any  assurances,  denied  knowl- 
edge of  Vietnamese  oil,  denied  assisting 
in  the  development  of  the  petroleum  law, 
and  denied  that  bidding  will  be  soon 
opening  up,  in  letters  of  January  and 
February  to  the  chairmsm  of  the  Senate 
Foreign     Relations      Committee,      Mr. 

POLBRIGHT. 

Today  the  Washington  Post  reports 
that  public  belief  in  Mr.  Nixon  is  at  an 
alltime  low.  No  wonder.  This  latest  In 
the  series  of  denials  is  not  a  new  trend; 
it  is  the  same  old  administration  line, 
particularly  with  respect  to  Southeast 
Asia,  that  we  have  all  come  to  expect — 
that  we  are  winding  down  the  war  when 
we  begin  new  incursions  into  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  bomb  North  Vletnsmi  more 
heavily  than  ever  before;  that  Vletnami- 
zatlon  is  going  well;  that  we  are  seri- 
ously negotiating  at  Paris,  and  so  on — 
interminable  two-facedness.  This  Con- 
gress, to  say  nothing  of  the  American 
people,  must  no  longer  suffer  this  con- 
tinuous insult  by  the  administration,  this 
continued  refusal  to  deal  with  us  "at 
arm's  length"  so  that  we  can  fulfill  our 
constitutional  responsibility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  This  Congress  must  insure 
that  It  does  not  suffer  the  same  serious 
public  disbelief  that  the  President  suffers. 

We  have  a  mandate  from  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  to  end  this  war.  We 
need  the  information  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  withholding  to  fulfill  that  man- 
date. However,  that  is  not  the  only  reason 
we  need  the  information.  Congress  in 
addition  to  waging  war  and  building 
peace,  needs  to  make  other  kinds  of  for- 
eign policy  decisions.  Further,  the  infor- 
niation  is  necessary  to  assure  an  effective 
congressional  role  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  inadequacy  of  energy  re- 


sources and  the  dangerous  shape  the 
energy  industry  is  taking  in  its  attempts 
to  meet  these  demands.  I  refer  you  to  the 
excellent  speech  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson)  on  March  10, 
1971,  before  this  body  for  further  devel- 
opment of  this  rationale. 

For  these  reasons  and  more,  the  Con- 
gress needs  the  information  that  will  be 
gathered  by  the  investigation,  and  I  urge 
your  support  of  this  resolution: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  geophysical  ejtploratlons  In  the 
continental  shelf  of  South  Vietnam  are  rais- 
ing great  excitement  In  the  oil  Industry  and 
the  potential  of  substantial  Investment  and 
causing  great  apprehension  In  the  American 
people;  and 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  is  going  to  presently  open  bidding 
on  some  or  all  eighteen  tracts  established  on 
the  continental  shelf  of  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas,  many  American  oil  companies  are 
Indicating  Interest  In  bidding  for  said  con- 
cessions. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  con- 
duct a  full  and  complete  Investigation  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  various  government 
agencies  Involvement  In  and  promotion  of 
various  U.S.  oil  companies  decisions  to  sub- 
mit bids  on  the  tracts  presently  to  be  offered 
by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution, the  committee  Is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere,  whether  the  House  is  in  session, 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  take  such 
depositions,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to 
require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpoenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  or  any  member 
designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House, 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  but  not  later  than  forty-two  days 
after  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  results  of  Its  Investigation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. Any  such  report  which  is  made  when 
the  House  Is  not  In  session  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

At  this  point,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  bibliography  on  which  these 
remarks  were  based : 

Bibliography 
for  general  reference 

Kolko,  "The  Pacts  about  Oil  Leases  off  the 
Coast  of  South  Vietnam",  prepared  lor 
Another  Mother  for  Peace. 

"Oiling  the  Escalator,  An  Economic  Incen- 
tive for  Winning  the  War"  New  Republic. 
March  13, 1971. 

Welsberg,  "Offshore  Oil  Boom"  Nation, 
March  8. 1971. 

Phi  Bank,  "Waiting  for  a  Bonanza",  Far 
Eastern  Economic  Revieio,  March  6, 1971. 

"Politics  behind  the  New  Oil  Hunt"  Busi- 
ness Week,  March  8,  1971. 

Cowan  &  Gelber,  "OH:  the  Hidden  Factor 
In  the  Indochina  War"  the  village  Voice, 
February  25,  1971. 

Decornoy,  "The  oil  Rush  In  South  East 
Asia",  Le  Monde,  January  8, 1971. 

"Green  Light  for  Oil  Men"  Economic  Re- 
port.  January,  1971  (published  monthly  by 
the  Vietnam  Council  on  Foreign  Relations). 


Joesten,  "U.S.  Companies  Hold  Indonesian 
Oil  Concessions",  Atlas,  October,  1970. 

SAMPLINGS    OF    ARTICLES    IN    OH,    INDUSTBT 
JOtTRNALS 

Petrolevim  Intelligence  Weekly,  Febru- 
ary 15,  ,1971;  December  28,  1970. 

Platts  OUgram,  February  12,  1971. 

Petroleum  Engineer,  November  19,  1970: 
"Asian  Pacific  Set  for  Offshore  Boom". 

U.S.    GOVERNMENT    AGENCY    RESPONSES 

State  Department  letters  to  Chairman, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1971;  February  27,  1971. 

State  Department  form  letter  to  Inquiries, 
February  23,  1971. 

Some  of  the  material  follows: 
The  Facts  About  On,  Leases  Off  the  Coast 
OF  South  Vietnam 

The  most  essential  facts  are  well  outlined 
In  the  attached  report  which  first  a^^peared 
In  Le  Monde,  Jan.  8,  1971.  EssentlaUy,  using 
the  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  (BCA)  as  a  cover  at  the  end 
of  1968,  the  U.S.  began  extensive  oil  explora- 
tions off  the  Southwest  Vietnam  Coast — ^wlth 
England  supplying  the  equipment.  Results 
were  highly  successful." 

Earlier  that  year,  U.N. -sponsored  searchers 
found  zircon,  rutUe  and  Umenlte  sands  of 
"economic  significance"  In  South  Vietnam 
Itself,  and  has  scheduled  new  geologic  sur- 
veys in  the  Mekong  Delta.  By  April  1969, 
using  U.S.  equipment,  the  oil  search  had 
moved  to  the  waters  east  of  Vietnam,  and 
essentially  the  entire  coast  was  explored. 
During  1969  the  oil  Journals  were  full  of 
details  on  the  promise  of  an  immense  oil 
region — "potentially  one  of  the  most  prolific 
oil  reserves  in  the  world,"  according  to  a 
U.S.  Navy  expert — ^ranging  from  Korea  to 
Thailand  and  Including  Vietnam. 

Despite  Industry  discussion,  Washington 
publicly  said  nothing  about  the  topic  and 
allowed  the  U.N.  ECAFE  to  provide  the  front 
for  mounting  explorations.  During  Novem- 
ber 1969  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Thailand 
told  a  Senate  committee  that  six  oil  firms 
(five  of  them  American)  were  actively  ex- 
ploring the  Gulf  of  Thailand.  The  press  still 
did  not  pick  up  the  subject,  though  oil  In- 
dustry estimates  became  yet  more  optimistic. 
Even  when  the  March  1970  Fortune  summed 
up  the  basic  facts  describing  the  oU  rush 
In  what  was  estimated  as  possibly  the  richest 
offshore  field  in  the  world,  the  relationship 
of  the  issue  to  the  war  was  Ignored.  By  May. 
David  RockefeUer  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  estimated  that  over  the  next  12  years 
U.S.  oil  firms  might  spend  $35  billion  devel- 
oping the  Asia-Western  Pacific  Region. 
Meanwhile,  geophysical  exploration  off  Viet- 
nam continued. 

By  fall  of  last  year  the  Thleu-Ky  regime 
had  divided  Its  offshort  water  Into  18  blocks, 
and  on  December  1st  passed  a  law  governing 
the  terms  under  which  these  ooncesslona 
were  to  be  let.  In  the  very  near  future  (In 
March,  according  to  recent  reports)  It  will 
take  bids  on  terms  that  are  low  by  prevail- 
ing world  standards.  It  should  be  not-ed  that 
the  oil  Involved  Is  of  the  especially  precious 
low-sulphur  variety  (the  U.S.  Is  likely  soon 
to  tax  high-sulphur  fuels  because  they  are 
major  pollutants).  The  U.S.  and  Western 
Europye  are  confronting  a  major,  probably 
permanent  oil  shortage,  and  the  non-Asia 
Third  World  oil  nations  are  In  the  midst  of  a 
profound  struggle  with  the  Industrial  con- 
sumer nations  to  obtain  fairer,  more  costly 
terms.  Objectively,  at  no  time  have  U.S.  oil 
companies  been  In  greater  need  of  new  oil 
sources. 

(Summary  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Kolko,  York  Uni- 
versity, Toronto  Canada) 

Documents  and  reprints  of  key  articles 
attached. 
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[From  the  New  Republic,  Mar.  13,  1971] 

Oiling  tot  Escalator 

(By  Oabtlel  Kolko) 

One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  aspects  of  the 
U.S.'s  decade-old  Intervention  In  Indochina 
Is  that  It  never  developed  an  Important,  spe- 
cific economic  constituency  that  could  only 
lose  from  total  American  withdrawal.  On  the 
contrary,  the  monumental  Impact  of  the  war 
on  Inflation  at  home  and  the  TTJS.'s  world 
monetary  position  made  the  war  Increasingly 
a  danger  to  a  profitable,  cohesive  social  order. 
Aerospace  contracts  and  dividends  fell,  and 
even  napam  producers  had  no  special  in- 
terest In  their  deadly  merchandise  being 
employed  In  Indochina  as  opposed  to  some 
ether  hapless  nation.  Raw  materials,  a  factor 
to  which  the  Elsenhower  Administration  p&ld 
some  (but  by  no  means  exclusive)  attention 
when  it  decided  to  support  the  French,  were 
predominantly  in  the  neighboring  states 
rather  than  Indochina  Itself.  If  the  domino 
theory  required  saving  every  link  In  the  chain 
for  fear  of  losing  it  all,  there  was  always 
reasonable  doubt  whether  that  dubious  anal- 
ogy adequately  explained  the  nature  of 
agrarian  revolutions  and  Southeast  Asia's 
inexorable  fate  By  1968  the  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  social  costs  of  depending  that  doc- 
trine appeared  far  too  high  not  Just  to  tens 
of  millions  of  Americans  but  to  a  growing 
number  of  major  business  and  financial  lead- 
ers who  endorsed  the  principle  of  U.S.  with- 
drawal In  one  fashion  or  another. 

The  absence  of  some  immense  economic 
incentive  to  attain  victory  and  a  politically 
significant  economic  force  to  sustain  It. 
meant  that  Nixon's  consistent  strategy  of 
protracted  air  and  artUlery  war  in  Indochina 
could  not  in  the  long-mn  win  political  time 
at  home  during  which  to  attempt  to  gain 
the  ever-elusive  military  dominance  In  In- 
dochina. This  fact  was  a  source  of  optimism, 
for  never  before  has  the  U.S.  been  ruled  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  electorate  or  the  lead- 
ers of  the  key  centers  of  industrial  and  fi- 
nancial power.  Today,  however,  this  sanguine 
future  estimate  is  profoundly  in  doubt.  For 
there  is  now  emerging  the  possibility  of  a 
new  economic  bloc  that  could  dangerously 
shift  a  vital  portion  of  a  hitherto  neutral  or 
hostile  sector  of  big  business  and  banking 
back  into  the  strongly  pro-war  camp. 

Indochina's  main  blessingfircnlcaUy,  was 
that  while  it  was  known  to  be  rich  in  agri- 
cultural commodities,  until  1968  too  little 
was  known  about  its  other  resources  to  make 
It  appear  worth  the  costs  to  prcfit-oriented 
businessmen.  For  some  years,  however.  Amer- 
ican oil  firms  regarded  Vietnam's  offshca-e 
oU  potential  as  promising.  Only  at  the  end 
of  1968,  under  the  nominal  auspices  of  the 
UN's  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  (ECAFB) .  what  proved  to  be  "highly 
successful"  oil  explorations  began  off  Viet- 
nam's southwest  coast.  By  the  following 
spring,  still  sponsored  by  ECAFE  but  with 
US  funds,  the  oil  search  then  led  to  a  4000 
mile  seismic  survey  of  t^e  eastern  and  south- 
em  Vietnamese  coast  and  the  data  were  sold 
to  an  unidentified  group  of  predominantly 
American  firms. 

This  fruitful  beginning  took  place  as  an 
aU  bonanza  atmosphere  was  building  up 
throughout  the  East  Asia  offshore  region, 
and  as  the  US  Navy's  experts  announced 
that  the  vast  shallow  areas  running  from 
Korea  to  Thailand  might  contain  "poten- 
tially one  of  the  most  prolific  oil  reserves  in 
the  world."  The  oil  was  especially  precious 
because  it  has  a  very  low  sulfur  content, 
making  it  far  less  of  a  pollutant.  By  Novem- 
ber 1968,  when  testified  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  he  casiially  men- 
tioned "one  very,  very  large  development 
that  may  take  place"  in  Thailand:  six  oil 
firms,  five  of  them  American,  were  busy  ex- 


ploring offshore  with  "pretty  good  hope  of 
finding  something." 

Anaidst  growing  industry  predictions  of 
"bluechip  boom"  for  oil  everywhere  in  South- 
east Asia,  "creating  an  atmosphere  reminis- 
cent of  the  Alaska-Yxikon  gold  rush," 
quote  Fortune's  survey  of  the  topic  In  May 
1970,  undiscussed  incentives  for  military- 
political  victory  In  Indochina  were  growing. 
Tbe  following  months,  David  Rockefeller, 
chairman  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  inti- 
mated that  the  predominantly  American 
international  oil  firms  would  spend  $35  bil- 
lion In  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  mainly 
Southeast  Asia,  over  the  next  12  years.  Mean- 
while, further  US  explorations  off  Vietnam 
continued  and  estimates  of  immense  future 
output  in  the  region  became  more  and  more 
common.  As  the  editor  of  Petroleum  En0- 
neer  summed  it  up  last  June,  "The  projected 
work  pace  for  all  of  Asian  Pacific  could  turn 
out  to  be  woefully  conservative,  depending 
on  how  long  it  takes  to  settle  the  war  against 
the  communists  in  Vietnam.  If  and  when  the 
US  wins  its  objectives  there,  oil  exploration 
conceivably  could  be  successful  enough  to 
turn  that  part  of  the  world  Into  another 
South  Louisiana-Texas-type  producing  area. 
This  would  be  one  of  the  biggest  booms  in 
the  industry's  history.  It  all  depends  on  the 
Vietnam  war  how  long  it  takes  to  get  the 
Job  done  and  how  well  the  Job  is  done." 

The  discovery  of  oil  near  Vietnam  comes 
at  a  time  when  non-Far  East  producers  are 
in  the  process  of  extracting  higher  royalties, 
the  US  has  narrowly  averted  a  fuel  shortage, 
and  the  pollution  crisis  has  led  the  Adminis- 
tration to  consider  taxing  the  sulfur  content 
of  oil.  Today  the  US  Imports  over  one-fifth 
of  its  oil  supply,  but  by  1985.  reliable  Indtis- 
try  sources  claim,  imports  could  reach  one- 
half  the  national  consumption  "We  are  a 
great  country  largely  because  of  our  supply 
and  use  of  energy,"  George  A,  Lincoln, 
chairman  of  Nl.non's  Oil  Policy  Committee 
stated  earlier  this  year;  "Without  control  of 
that  energy  supply,  we  could  become  a  Sam- 
son shorn  of  his  locks."  Never  has  the  in- 
centive for  the  US  to  control  a  politically 
reliable,  major  petrolevmi  region  been  great- 
er. If  Southeast  Asia  Is  to  play  that  role,  then 
the  implications  for  the  outcome  of  the  war 
are  monumental. 

At  the  same  time.  Saigon  has  been  locked 
in  an  Insoluble  economic  crlsU  which  has 
grown  consistently  worse  since  1968.  Infla- 
tion and  speculation,  which  last  fall's  piastre 
devaluation  only  momentarily  slowed,  has 
continuously  undermined  the  regime's 
authority  and  following  In  the  urban  areas 
threatening  to  duplicate  the  Chinese  ex- 
perience of  194G— 49  when  Chiang  possessed 
nominal  physical  control  while  the  socio- 
economic fabric  of  society  unravelled  around 
him.  The  artificially  stimulated  and  highly 
frsigile  urban  sector  is  today  largely  depend- 
ent en  a  high  rate  of  US  military  expendi- 
tures. 

Nixon  has  never  developed  an  economic 
equivalent  of  "Vletnamization"  in  the  mili- 
tary sphere,  a  fact  Ambassador-at-Large 
David  Kennedy  Is  expected  to  consider  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Saigon  this  month.  The 
President's  current  strategy  of  indefinitely 
fighting  a  protracted  air  and  mechanized 
war  does  assume,  however,  an  important  re- 
duction of  US  manpower  and  costs.  OU 
investments  would  partially  compensate  for 
this  new  economic  vacuum,  and  it  would 
gain  the  Administration  what  it  has  hitherto 
lacked:  a  politically  and  economically  pow- 
erful constituency — the  International  oil 
firms — with  a  tangible  vested  interest  in 
Indochina  puppet  regimes  and  a  protracted 
wtir  to  consolidate  US  hegemony  in  the 
region.  This  constituency,  which  la  this  cen- 
tury has  been  the  most  Important  single  eco- 
nomic element  in  Infiuencing  the  conduct  of 


American  foreign  policy  in  the  Third  World 
can  operate  only  where  It  attains  the  political 
prerequisltles  of  economic  activity.  Since 
the  process  of  oil  development  in  new  areas 
from  exploration  to  commercial  prtxluctlon! 
usually  takes  a  decade  or  longer,  in  the  pa«t 
US  firms  have  not  invested  heavily  in  any 
region  unless  Washington  has  first  assured 
them  tliat  their  often  large  Investments  will 
ultimately  be  rewarded.  This  understanding 
is  almost  always  explicit,  and  also  a  better 
measure  of  the  US's  long-term  intentions 
than  any  speech  or  platitude. 

Washington  has  avoided  specifying  the 
exact  type  of  economic  order  It  wishes  in 
Indochina,  but  the  Asian  Development 
Bank's  recent  report  on  the  future  of  South- 
east Asia  in  this  decade  offers  some  basic 
themes  appealing  to  the  Japanese-American 
alliance  that  controls  it.  E:ssentlally,  tbe 
Bank  stresses  the  need  to  develop  the  raw 
materials  expert  sectors  via  foreign  invest- 
ment, to  modernize  agriculture,  and  to  lit 
Southeast  Asia  into  a  regionally  Integrated 
capitalist  economy  based  preeminently  on 
Japanese  and  Australian  needs.  The  Bank 
explicitly  recognizes  this  will  require  a 
"Korea  solution"  to  the  war,  a  solution  the 
US  would  attain  by  reducing  combat  and  Its 
forces  to  a  residual  army  of  26.000  or  more 
until  at  least  1971.  Such  an  Indochina,  of 
course,  completely  prejudges  the  political 
and  economic  outcome  of  the  war  in  favor 
of  the  present  Saigon  regime  or  something 
akin  to  it.  So  would  a  massive  infiux  of  US 
capital.  It  would  also  reveal,  more  candidly 
than  Its  words,  that  the  Administration  has 
no  intention  of  withdrawing  from  a  major 
role  in  guiding  the  future  affairs  of  Indo- 
china and  that,  on  the  contrary.  It  is  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  (iresence.  That  role 
would  require  many  years  of  combat  and 
economic  and  human  expenses — only  even- 
tually to  end  in  failure. 

The  Tnleu-Ky  regime  has  grasped  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  poasib'.Utles  and  In  recent 
months  has  adroitly  attempted  to  deepen 
the  American  stake  in  its  future  .^!  well  :-s 
solve  the  potentially  fatal  economic  illnesses 
it  now  confronts.  During  the  summer  of  last 
year  Saigon  divided  its  offshore  waters  into 
18  immense  blocks  and  then  rewrote  Its  In- 
vestment laws  to  facilitate  foreign  entry  on 
terms  that  will  tempt  even  the  moet  cautious 
Investors.  Last  December  1  it  Issued  a  new 
oil  law  containing  tax  rates  far  lower  than 
prevailing  world  standards,  and  it  embarked 
on  a  public  relations  campcUgn  to  make  what 
was  admittedly  a  very  promising  situation 
look  like,  to  quote  Saigon  sotirces,  "one  of 
the  most  spectacular  ol!  deposits  in  the 
world."  Explicitly  releasing  It  In  the  context 
of  an  attack  on  a  coalition-government  solu- 
tion to  the  war.  Saigon  has  also  Just  pub- 
lished Doing  Bixsineaa  in  Vietnam  and  Is  dlE- 
trtbutlng  It  free  in  the  US.  It  has  success- 
ftilly  fed  the  speculative  fever  by  announc- 
ing that  individual  firms  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  special  rights,  and  far  exceeded 
even  foreign  optimists  In  promising  alluring 
riches.  Then,  at  the  end  of  December  Saigon 
authorities  declared  they  would  begin  ac- 
cepting tenders  for  leases  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  within  a  month  at  least  23  flnns— 
predominantly  American — were  in  Salgcn 
ready  to  offer  bids.  As  Thieu's  men  never 
tire  of  pointing  out.  whether  American  bud- 
ness  will  reap  the  harvest  depends  on  a  re- 
gime ready  to  cooperate  with  the  US  on  most 
generous  terms.  Such  a  government  pre- 
cludes both  a  political  settlement  to  the  wir 
and  American  withdrawal. 

Although  we  cannot  know  the  exact  en- 
couragement the  Nixon  Administration  has 
given  the  oil  firms,  save  via  a  congressional 
Inquiry,  outside  the  US.  there  has  been 
growing  concern  regarding  this  new  and 
subtle  phase  of  the  war.  In  eariy  January, 
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Jacques  Decornoy  in  Le  Monde  outlined  the 
contours  of  the  development  and  candidly 
asked  what  assurances  Washington  had  given 
tbe  oU  firms.  At  the  same  time,  the  Sihanouk 
government  denounced  Phnom  Penh's  im- 
portant new  concessions  to  the  Thais  and 
XJS.  oil  firms,  and  Stockholm's  respected 
Dagens  Nyheter  at  the  end  of  January  also 
linked  the  published  economic  facts  to  their 
obvious  political  dimensions,  speculating 
that  Washington  must  have  urged  the  oil 
Anns  to  gamble  on  Saigon.  Then,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  Agence  France  Presse's  Moscow  cor- 
respondent reported  a  Soviet  official  assess- 
ment which  assigned  to  the  discovery  of  oil 
a  large  role  in  shaping  U.S.  policy  in  Indo- 
china since  early  1970.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment announced  that  It  would  not  recog- 
nize Saigon's  oil  concession.  So  far,  no  major 
American  news  outlet  has  yet  deigned  to 
analyze  the  political  significance  of  oil  In 
Indochina. 

Should  Congress,  the  press,  and  the  people 
eventually  consider  the  Implications  of  mas- 
«tve  oil  Investments  to  the  future  of  the  war, 
its  first  effect  will  be  to  expose  further 
Nixon's  claims  to  favor  U.S.  withdrawal,  for 
economic  penetration  will  require  what  Is 
tantamount  to  a  U.S.  colony  and  a  war  that 
can  only  escalate  without  hope  of  an  end.  No 
doubt  that  those  who  oppose  the  war  will 
press  for  a  ban  on  U.S.  Investments  that  the 
Administration  can  only  protect  at  the  cost 
of  future  massive  expenditures  of  Vietnamese 
and  American  blood.  And  It  is  likely  that  oil 
firms  that  take  leases  will  find  themselves  re- 
placing the  napalm  manufacturers  as  the 
object  of  the  antiwar  movement's  wrath — a 
fact  that  will  be  of  more  material  conse- 
quence as  young  people  become  angrier  and 
more  desperate.  If  major  oil  firms  decide  the 
war  is  Etui  worth  the  gains,  and  actively  back 
Nixon's  undertaking,  then  the  balance  of 
political  forces  within  the  U.S.  will  be  very 
different  than  In  March  1968  when,  according 
to  Townsend  Hoopes"  account,  major  finan- 
cial and  Industrial  interests  prevailed  on 
President  Johnson  not  to  further  escalate 
manpower  in  Vietnam  for  fear  of  aggravating 
the  already  sagging  health  of  the  economy 
and  society. 

We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  a  development 
that  could  transform  a  war  that  was  ini- 
tially based  less  on  tangible  considerations  of 
economic  gain  than  It  was  on  Ideological  and 
strategic  assumptions  that  had  only  a  quite 
Indirect  economic  component.  Should  eco- 
nomic spoils  replace  the  desire  to  maintain 
a  credible  military  Image  and  contain  revolu- 
tion as  the  source  of  American  conduct  In 
Indochina,  adding  a  powerful  new  domestic 
constituency  to  Nixon's  present  fragile,  emo- 
tional following,  the  dangers  confronting 
antiwar  forces  and  the  peace  of  Indochina 
and  the  world  may  prove  Incalculable. 

[From  the  Nation,  Mar.  8, 1971 1 

Southeast  Asia  :  Oitshore  On.  Boom 

(By  Barry  Welsberg) 

(Nots.— Wr.  Weisiyerg,  co-director  of  the 
Bay  Area  Institute.  San  Francisco,  has  lorit- 
ten  widely  on  the  political  economy  of 
petroleum,  and  ia  the  editor  of  Ecocide  In 
Indochina  (Canfleld  Press,  a  department  of 
Harper  4  Row). 

San  Francisco. — On  December  1,  the 
Thleu-Ky  government  Issued  Public  Law 
NoL  011/70  regarding  the  "Exploration  and 
Exploitation  of  Petroleum  and  related  taxa- 
tion, fees  and  exchange  regulations."  This 
law  gives  the  official  go-ahead  for  negotiat- 
ing offshore  leasing  arrangements  between 
South  Vietnam  and  twenty-one  contending 
petroleum  companies,  mostly  American.  Ex- 
tensive American  petroleum  exploration  In 
Indochina  and  South  Vietnam  has  been  con- 
ducted for  more  than  two  years  under  tbe 


auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  Eind  the  Far  East 
(ECAFE)  . 

The  eighteen  offshore  South  Vietnamese 
concessions  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Thailand  and 
the  southeast  offshore  region  adjacent  to  the 
penal  colony  of  Con  Son.  Saigon  will  offer 
the  concessions  on  a  "best  offer  basis,"  al- 
lowing great  fiexlbility  on  the  part  of  the 
contending  petroletun  companies.  The  spe- 
cified tax  rate  of  55  per  cent  can  be  low- 
ered by  official  decree  to  45  per  cent  or  raised 
to  a  maximum  65  per  cent,  but  not  retro- 
actively. 

In  addition  to  the  offshore  areas,  prosp>ect- 
Ing  as  also  occurred  in  the  rich  Mekong 
River  Delta  and  on  the  alluvial  plains  of 
Thailand.  Potential  petroleum  deposits  have 
been  detected  along  a  continental  shelf  that 
connects  Japan,  Indochina,  Indonesia  and 
Australia.  With  more  than  1  million  square 
miles  of  Southeast  Jtmgles  and  shallow  seas, 
this  continental  shelf  Is  the  largest  In  the 
world.  Also.  It  appears  to  hold  the  largest  de- 
posit of  petroleum.  A  report  by  World  Oil  of 
August  15  predicts  "a  dally  average  crude 
production  of  400  million  barrels  by  1975 
from  this  area."  That  would  be  146  billion 
barrels  a  year,  or  nearly  three-quarters  of 
the  entire  production  of  petroleum  In  the 
world  to  date ! 

America  has  a  long-standing  Interest  In 
the  natural  resources  of  Southeast  Asia.  In 
1965,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  then  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  South  Vietnam,  stated:  "He  who 
holds  or  has  the  influence  in  Vietnam  can 
affect  the  future  of  the  PhiUpplnes  and  For- 
mosa to  the  East,  Thailand  and  Burma  with 
their  huge  rice  supplies  to  the  West,  and 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  with  their  rubber, 
oil,  tin  to  the  south." 

The  rise  of  American  economic  investment 
In  all  of  Indochina  was  made  explicit  on 
November  11,  1969  in  a  statement  by  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Thailand  before  a  Congres- 
sional hearing:  "There  is  one  very  large  de- 
velopment that  may  take  place.  Nobody 
knows  at  this  point  whether  It  will  prove  out 
or  not.  That  is  the  oil  exploration  going  on 
In  the  Gulf  of  Thailand.  .  .  .  Now  if  that 
develops.  It  of  course  will  be  a  very  major 
additional  Investment  in  the  country.  Since 
the  coup  of  Gen.  Lon  Nol  and  the  U.S.  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia,  Khmer-Thal  economic 
negotiations  have  increased  substantially. 
They  center  on  a  conunon  plan  for  petroleum 
exploration. 

It  appears  that  recent  mUitary  escalations 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos  coincided  with  the 
actual  determination  of  petroleum  def>osits 
in  Indochina.  A  story  sent  out  by  the  wire 
service  Agence  Prance-Presse  on  February  7, 
1971  states:  "Tlie  very  recent  discovery  of 
important  oil  deposits  in  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam  explains  in  great  part,  according  to 
reliable  sources  In  Moscow,  the  resurgence 
of  military  activities  in  Indochina,  particu- 
larly the  recent  events  in  Laos.  .  .  .  One 
cannot  know  precisely  when  the  existence 
of  the  deposits  became  known  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  according  to  the  same  sources,  one 
cannot  discard  the  possibility  that  decisive 
information  on  this  subject  was  obtained 
before  the  unrolliag  of  events  in  Cambodia, 
last  spring."  Jacques  Decornoy,  Southeast 
Asian  editor  for  Lc  Monde,  wondered  on 
January  8,  "Have  the  oil  companies  perhaps 
received  some  solid  assxu-ances  from  Wash- 
ington concerning  the  willingness  ol  the 
United  States  to  'hold'  Indochina,  and  Scuth 
Vietnam  in  particular?" 

American  petroleum  Investment  in  South- 
east Asia  is  already  extensive.  Standard  Oil 
and  Shell  have  been  Investing  In  the  region 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  At  present,  offshore 
oil  oonceseions  dot  a  map  of  Southeast  Asian 
waters,  and  by  the  end  of  1971  Indonesian 
{jetroleum  production  Is  expected  to  reach  1 
million   barrels   a   day,   with   American  In- 


terests dominating  80  per  cent  of  produc- 
tion. U.S.  investment  in  Indoneeiau  oU  has 
sprinted  from  $100  mUlion  in  1969  to  $130 
million  in  1970  and  Is  expected  to  climb  to 
$160  million  in  1971.  Pertamina  (the  na- 
tional Indonesian  petroleum  oompany)  has 
negotiated  more  than  twenty-eight  produc- 
tion and  exploration  contracts  with  foreign 
companies,  seventeen  of  which  are  American. 

More  than  $100  blllian  worth  of  military 
spending  has  been  f>oured  into  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  last  twenty  years,  with  another 
$4  billion  going  to  Saigon  in  non-military 
aid.  The  extensive  network  of  highways,  har- 
bors, railroads,  airports  and  communications 
provides  an  ample  foundation  for  an  oil  rush 
to  Southeast  Asia.  David  Rockefeller  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  estimated  last  May 
that  American  oil  firms  would  spend  $35 
billion  on  pertoleum  in  the  westwrn  Pacific 
over  the  next  dozen  years. 

To  date  there  have  been  five  major  petro- 
leum finds  on  the  shelf,  one  by  Royal  Dutch 
Shell  and  four  by  American  companies;  At- 
lantic Richfield  (which  pioneered  the 
Alaskan  North  Slope  discovery).  Cities  Serv- 
ice and  the  Union  Oil  Company  and  Natomas 
of  California.  Aside  from  Indonieslan  waters, 
there  has  been  a  rush  to  the  Gulf  of  Thai- 
land and  Malaysia  with  continued  attention 
to  the  coastal  waters  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  22, 
1970  reported  rumors  that  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  (Esso)  had  discovered  oU  in  its 
28,000-square-mile  concession  off  the  coast  of 
Malaysia,  directly  adjacent  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese blocs.  e:sso  had  made  no  annotince- 
ment,  realizing  that  news  of  the  find  would 
greatly  boost  the  South  Vietnamese  bidding. 
However,  It  opened  a  greatly  enlarged  petro- 
leum refinery  In  Singapore  on  February  19. 
A  U.S.  Embassy  official  In  Singapore,  base 
for  the  burgeoning  petroleum  operations  of 
Southeast  Asia,  suggested:  "We've  had  all  the 
feelings  of  an  oil  boom  here  in  Singapore 
already.  But  with  the  recent  chaos  In  the 
Middle  East  the  oil  moguls  must  be  frantic 
now  to  get  more  firmly  into  Southeast  Asia." 

One  cannot  grasp  the  Importance  of  the 
current  oil  rush  to  Southeast  Asia  without 
reference  to  the  larger  Internationail  petro- 
leum picture  and  the  Middle  East.  The  pre- 
dictions are  that  within  the  next  ten  years 
the  Industrial  world  will  consume  as  much 
petroleum  as  was  produced  in  the  entire  pre- 
vious history  of  oil.  In  the  past  decade  West- 
em  Europe  has  tripled  its  consumption. 
France  annually  Increases  consumption  by  17 
per  cent  and  Ji^an  by  13  per  cent,  while  the 
United  States  averages  about  6  per  cent. 
However,  although  the  United  States  both 
produces  and  consumes  more  petroleum  than 
any  other  nation,  it  is  comparatively  self- 
Fufflclent.  The  annual  production  here  is  now 
three  times  that  of  any  Mideast  nation.  Im- 
ports account  for  20  per  cent  of  our  con- 
sumption, but  they  are  largely  Canadian  and 
then  from  Venezuela,  with  only  3  per  cent 
of  the  supply  coming  from  the  Mideast  By 
contrast,  the  six  Common  Market  nations  Im- 
port 63  per  cent  and  Japan  90  per  cent — 
mostly  from  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

With  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  oil- 
consuming  nations  have  been  paying  an 
additional  $1  bUlIon  aimually  for  Increased 
tanker  costs.  In  this  context,  one  understands 
the  Importance  of  the  recent  controversy  In 
Tehran  between  the  ten-member  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
(OPEC)  and  the  American  petroleum  com- 
panies. As  Walter  J.  Levy  suggested  In  De- 
cember at  the  OPEC  meeting  In  Caracas  of 
the  new  tax  and  price  demands,  "It  Is  most ' 
foreboding  In  terms  of  Western  economic 
and  strategic  Interests.  There  Is  the  definite 
potential  that  producing  nations  will  take 
unilateral  control  over  the  pricing  and  taxa- 
tion  of   all    foreign  production.   If   so,   the 
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consuming  nations  are  In  for  a  crude  awaken- 
ing." The  recent  settlement  by  the  six  Per- 
sian Qulf  states,  and  the  settlements  with 
Libya,  Algeria,  Venezuela  and  Indonesia  yet 
to  be  negotiated,  may  well  cost  petroleum 
companies  an  additional  $5  billion  a  year. 

While  the  United  States  is  not  dependent 
upon  Mideast  supplies,  American  compa- 
nies control  59  per  cent  of  the  oil  In  the 
Mideast,  which  Is  sold  to  the  oil-hungry  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  and  to  Japan.  The 
American  balance  of  power  In  the  Pacific 
depends  In  part  upon  Japanese  reliance  on 
American  petroleum  supplies.  The  Japanese 
have  declared  their  Intention  that  by  1985  at 
least  30  per  cent  of  oil  imports  should  be 
brought  In  by  Japanese-owned  resources,  but 
American  companies  own  substantial  Inter- 
est in  Japanese  Arms.  Recently,  negotiations 
for  oil  and  gas  have  Increased  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Japan.  The  Soviet  oil  and 
gas  discoveries  in  the  Siberian  Arctic,  con- 
venient to  Japan,  are  no  doubt  an  important 
spur  to  Aiik^rlcan  exploration  and  develop- 
ment )n  Southeast  Asia.  Soviet  supplies  will 
more  than  likely  dwarf  Alaskan  finds  and, 
given  current  North  Slope  delays,  might 
easily  compete  for  the  Japanese  petroleum 
market. 

Ecologically,  Southeast  Asian  crude  Is  im- 
portant because  of  its  extreme  low  sulfur 
content — less  than  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent. 
The  Administration  is  contemplating  a  tax 
on  the  sulfur  content  of  fuel,  and  there  Is 
thus  reason  for  the  Industry  to  call  low- 
sulfur  fuels  "sweet." 

These  events  will  no  doubt  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  entire  Pacific  Basin.  Petroleum 
today  represents  70  i>er  cent  of  all  U.S. 
Investments  In  Third  World  nations.  This 
explains  a  statement  by  The  Washington 
Post  on  October  4,  1969:  "What  happens  in 
the  board  rooms  of  Standard  Oil  or  Gulf 
may  be  of  more  interest  and  more  ijerma- 
nent  consequence  to  a  country  .  .  .  than 
what  happens  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
State  Department." 

Recently,  anti-war  groups  In  the  United 
States  have  voiced  concern  In  this  area, 
though  the  American  media  have  been  silent. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee 
has  been  receiving  several  hundred  letters 
a  day  from  citizens  who  have  asked  that 
hearings  be  held  on  the  relationship  between 
petroleum  and  the  continued  American 
presence  In  Indochina.  Such  hearings  might 
ask:  Does  petroleum  wag  the  tall  of  the  US. 
military  in  Indochina?  Is  jietroleum  the 
reason  we  continue  to  support  the  highly 
unpopular  Thieu-Ky  regime?  Does  It  explain 
the  Invasion  of  Cambodia  and  Laos?  Are 
people  dying  In  Indochina  for  noble  ideas  or 
the  crude  profits  of  oil? 

[From  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  Mar.  6, 

1971] 

WArriNO  FOR  A  Bonanza 

(By  Phi  Bang) 

Saigon. — A  South  Vietnamese  government 
delegation  left  for  Iran  last  week  on  an  un- 
usual mission:  to  pave  the  way  for  co-opera- 
tion between  the  two  countries  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  oil  resources.  The  delegation  re- 
portedly carried  a  top  secret  message  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  Prime  Minister  to  the 
Shah  of  Iran. 

Saigon  is  highly  optimistic  these  days  about 
an  oil  bonanza  being  roiind  the  corner.  Min- 
ing officials  talk  as  though  the  South  Viet- 
namese continental  shelf  la  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  world.  A  Natural  Resources  Agency 
technician  asserts  that  the  oil  track  that  lies 
hidden  somewhere  off  the  shore  will  some 
day  make  the  Middle  East  green  with  envy. 
A  columnist  recently  said  South  Vietnam's  oil 
may  well  change  the  face  of  Southeast  Asia 
within  this  decade.  And  some  politicians  even 
speculate  that  President  Nixon  Is  having  sec- 


ond thoughts  about  withdrawing  from  Viet- 
nam because  the  oil  potential  is  simply  too 
good. 

One  thing  is  sure:  many  International  oil 
companies  have  taken  South  Vietnam's  po- 
tential seriously.  According  to  government 
sources,  some  27  firms  have  shown  interest 
in  applying  for  preliminary  investigation  per- 
mits. Japanese  companies,  including  Itoh, 
Mitsui  and  Mitsubishi,  are  reported  to  be 
organising  a  consortium  to  compete  with 
powerful  western  interests. 

Prodded  by  the  oil  fever.  President  Thleu 
last  December  promulgated  a  petroleum  law 
(the  011-70  law  on  the  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation of  petroleum  and  related  condi- 
tions concerning  taxes,  dues  and  exchanges) 
which  was  balled  by  officials  and  legislators  as 
a  necessary  first  step  to  usher  in  an  era  of 
unprecedented  prosperity. 

Foreign  Interests,  however,  have  been  less 
enthusiastic  about  the  law.  Though  they  note 
that  the  law  gives  unequivocal  guarantee 
against  nationalisation,  they  think  there  are 
many  restrictive  clauses.  Some,  they  point 
out,  are  ambiguous  enough  to  affect  conces- 
sionaires' rights  in  the  post-exploration 
phase.  There  Is  a  provision  that  when  oil 
is  found  in  commercial  quantity,  the  con- 
cessionaire must  pay  "special  additional 
taxes"  (which  are  not  spelled  out)  and  also 
allow  the  government  "the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  exploitation  at  the  maximum 
percentage  to  be  agreed  upon". 

Vietnamese  law  makers  consider  the  royal- 
ty rate  of  12.5  To  of  production  reasonable 
and  competitive  compared  to  those  levied  by 
the  oil-rich  countries.  But  international  in- 
terests argue  that  the  higher  risks  and  ex- 
penses Involved  in  marine  exploitation  call 
for  a  lower  rate.  They  also  are  suspicious 
about  what  they  call  traps  In  the  Vietnamese 
legal  Jargon. 

For  its  part,  the  government  has  gone  ahead 
and  created  a  National  Petroleum  Committee 
to  supervise  the  Implementation  of  the  law 
and  screen  applications  for  oil  concessions.  It 
is  expected  to  call  world-wide  tenders  soon 
for  concessions  with  the  bid  deadline  set 
probably  for  May.  The  idea  is  to  get  prospect- 
ing started  by  early  next  year. 

Strangely  the  possibility  of  striking  sub- 
marine oil  in  Vietnam  was  never  thoroughly 
explored  by  the  French  who,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, had  studied  every  square  Inch  of  the 
Vietnamese  geological  map.  Oil  prospects  first 
caught  Vietnam's  imagination  in  1969  when 
a  two-month  survey  of  the  continental  shelf 
was  sponsored  by  10  American  oil  firms.  Al- 
though "bad  weather"  cut  short  the  US  $1 
million  "air  gun"  survey  conducted  by  Man- 
derstan  Engineering  Company,  the  belief 
grew  that  the  South  Vietnamese  shelf  was  a 
good  oil  risk. 

Prom  1966  to  1968  aeromagnetic  and  seismic 
surveys  made  by  the  nine-nation  regional 
coHMnlttee  for  coordination  of  offshore  pros- 
pecting had  indicated  that  the  South  Viet- 
nam continental  shelf  was  an  extension  of  the 
geological  structure  of  oil-rich  North  Borneo. 
At  one  point — near  the  island  of  Poulo  Pan- 
Jang,  southwest  of  Rach  Gla  in  the  Gulf  of 
Slam — there  are  sedimentary  layers  from 
two  to  seven  kilometres  thick  Interspersed 
with  salt  domes.  Geologists  consider  it  almost 
certain  that  either  oil  or  gas  will  be  found 
around  these  domes. 

A  seismic  reflection  profile  running  north- 
east and  southwest  of  Conson  Island  in  the 
South  China  Sea  carried  out  last  year,  com- 
bined with  geologic  interpretation  of  aero- 
magnetic data  In  the  Mekong  Delta  area, 
shows  a  substantial  thickness  of  sediment 
off  the  Delta  river  mouths.  According  to  tech- 
nicians at  the  Natural  Resources  Agency,  this 
represents  a  requisite  for  the  best  oil  pos- 
sibilities. 

Sources  from  the  Ministry  of  Economy  say 


further  seismic  and  "q>arker"  profiling  off- 
shore will  be  made  by  the  South  Vietnamew 
government  with  the  assistance  of  experts 
from  the  Imperial  College  of  London.  The  rj. 
cent  discovery  of  oil  In  the  Java  Sea,  80  kilo- 
metres north  of  Djakarta,  and  natural  gas  in 
Taiwan,  Thailand  and  South  Korea  hw 
strengthened  the  South  Vietnamese  pros- 
pects. 

Directly  affected  by  the  possibility  ol 
producing  crude  oil  In  South  Vietnam  will  b« 
Shell,  Esso  and  Caltex,  the  three  firms  th« 
have  been  marketing  petroleimi  products 
here  for  years.  These  firms  have  managed  to 
keep  themselves  apparently  above  the  pres- 
ent  oil  rush.  South  Vietnam's  petroleum  im- 
ports have  increased  from  $16  million  in  1S58 
to  over  »30  million  a  decade  later.  An  oU  re- 
finery using  Imported  crude  was  planned  in 
1964  as  a  Joint  venture  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  three  firms  but  It  never  in»- 
tertalised. 

Now,  the  authorities  in  Saigon  are  evi- 
dently  looking  forward  to  a  rush  of  applica- 
tions from  world  oil  companies.  The  tentative 
timetable  the  government  has  set  refiects  con- 
fidence that  oil  wlU  start  flowing  commer- 
cially very  soon.  One  snag,  however,  is  that 
the  stringent  conditions  of  the  petroleum 
law  may  make  negotiations  lengthy  and 
thereby  upset  the  timetable. 

[Prom  the  ViUage  Voice,  Feb.  25,  1971] 

On, :  A  Hidden  Factor  in  the  Indochina  Wa» 

(By  Paul  Cowan  and  David  Oelber) 

It  now  seems  as  if  oil  might  be  a  hidden 
factor  in  the  Indochina  war — if  not  in  pro- 
voking the  fighting,  at  least  in  prolonging 
the  United  States'  commitment.  We  have 
learned  that  the  major  U.S.  oil  companies 
plan  to  bid  for  concessions  off  the  shore  of 
Vietnam  within  60  days,  and  that  the  US. 
government  has  apparently  assured  them 
that  their  investments  will  be  protected. 

The  American  media  has  so  far  remained 
almost  mute  on  the  issue  of  the  U.S.  offshore 
oil  investments  in  Southeast  Asia,  though 
they  extend  from  Indochina  through  In- 
donesia to  New  Guinea.  In  trade  journals  and 
the  Western  European  press,  however,  the 
story  has  been  prominently  covered.  Until 
now  there  has  been  no  corroboration  from 
government  or  industry  sources  that  the  UJ3. 
government  has  paved  the  way  for  invest- 
ments by  providing  critical  assurances  to  the 
oil  companies.  In  wide-ranging  interviews 
last  week  with  generally  reluctant  spokes- 
men, we  discovered  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  indeed  promised  the  oil  industry 
some  combination  of  political,  military,  and 
financial  support  to  protect  its  high-risk 
enterprise. 

We  have  seen  no  documents;  there  may 
not  be  any.  We  cannot  say  precisely  how  the 
government  will  protect  the  oil,  though  one 
middle  echelon  official  In  a  major  oil  com- 
ijany  told  tis  he  had  heard  the  project  dis- 
cbs^d  in  several  of  his  firm's  meetings  "and 
I  thlrik-J^e  assurances  involve  continued  VS. 
military  iftvolvement  in  Vietnam,  some  way 
somehow."  But  whether  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  hard  assurance  of  military  support  for  oil 
exploitation  or,  simply.  In  the  form  of  an 
insurance  policy  against  the  risk  of  expro- 
priation, the  inescapable  conclusion  is  that 
the  U.S.  government  has  become  even  fur- 
ther committed  to  an  open-ended  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

Here  Is  what  we  have  learned : 

Since  the  early  19508  the  major  U.8.  oil 
companies  have  suspected  that  the  waters  off 
the  coast  of  Vietnam,  and  throughout  the 
South  China  Sea,  contain  one  of  the  rich- 
est depoelts  of  offshore  oil  in  the  world.  At 
that  time,  "we  decided  to  put  the  area  'In 
the  drawer'  until  It  achieved  political  sta- 
bility," an  official  at  a  major  oil  company 
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told  us.  In  the  1960s,  a  series  of  probes  by 
independent  exploration  teams,  and  one  by 
a  UN-sponsored  crew,  converted  the  possibil- 
ity of  oil  into  a  near  certainty,  but  the  oil 
companies  didn't  Invest  until  1970,  "when 
it  was  peaceful  enough  to  do  some  work." 
That  assessment  vras  not  theirs  alone.  Some- 
time last  year  the  oil  companies  received 
their  assurances  from  the  U.S.  government. 

Such  assurances  would  be  a  "critical"  pre- 
requisite to  any  oil  company  conmiltment  in 
Vietnam,  we  were  told  by  a  source  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government.  They 
would  most  likely  have  come  from  Henry 
Kissinger  or  William  Rogers,  he  said.  (Like 
many  people  we  contacted  he  was  willing  to 
talk  but  unwilling  to  be  identified,  so  we 
are  forced  to  attribute  his  conmients  In  jour- 
nalese.) 

The  assurances  seem  to  have  been  con- 
veyed through  Informal  conversations,  not 
through  written  documents.  Indeed,  any  for- 
mal arrangement  might  have  violated  the 
anti-trust  act,  the  oil  company  official  said, 
"but  you  can  be  sure  discussions  took  place." 
The  assurances  were  political,  military,  and 
financial,  but  since  the  officials  who  de- 
scribed them  to  us  were  middle-level  bu- 
reaucrats, who  knew  the  story  primarily  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  own  organizations. 
It  is  not  clear  which  of  the  three  factors 
received  the  greatest  emphasis.  But  that 
doesn't  really  matter.  The  Impression  we  got 
from  our  Interviews  is  that  most  officials 
connected  with  the  wax  are  now  confident  of 
victory,  and  ready  to  enter  a  new  long-term 
commitment  to  Vietnam. 

"To  do  business  offshore  you  need  to  be 
able  to  drill,  to  recover  oil,  and  bring  It 
back  to  a  terminal  point,"  said  the  oil  com- 
pany official,  whose  firm  will  almost  certainly 
be  one  of  the  leading  investors  in  the  Vi- 
etnamese fields.  He  told  us  the  assurances 
were  military.  "You  cant  be  worried  about 
enemy  attack  when  you've  made  the  kind 
of  huge  financial  Investment  this  kind  of 
work  requires." 

If  there  is  as  much  oil  In  the  water  as 
preliminary  seismic  probes  suggest,  be  said, 
then  each  major  company  will  Invest  several 
billion  dollars  In  the  exploitation.  "Off  the 
record  speaking  for  myself,"  he  said,  "I  think 
a  top  secret  commitment  was  made  in  Wash- 
ington that  involves  continued  American 
military  presence  In  Vietnam  until  the  oil 
is  drilled."  He  was  obviously  disturbed  about 
the  development. 

But  strictly  military  assurances  are  Impos- 
sible to  enforce  according  to  Craig  Wilton 
of  the  Chemical,  Petroleum,  and  Rubber  Di- 
vision of  the  Commerce  Department.  "How 
can  you  stop  an  enemy  from  putting  a  10- 
pound  charge  of  dynamite  or  a  pipeline  and 
blowing  the  thing  to  bits?"  Wilton's  main 
concern  was  for  political  guarantees.  He 
listed  countries  in  which  revolutions  or  coups 
d'etat  had  caused  violations  of  contracts 
signed  with  the  United  States — countries 
like  Libya,  Bolivia,  and  Peru.  He  suggested 
that  to  protect  themselves  in  Vietnam  the 
oil  companies  had  insisted  upon,  and  re- 
ceived, assurances  that  the  Thleu-Ky  re- 
gime, or  a  government  with  a  similar  atti- 
tude toward  the  United  States,  would  re- 
main In  power  for  the  time  the  oil  companies 
needed  to  complete  their  work  In  the  off 
shore  fields.  He  made  Vietnam's  future 
sound  something  like  Panama's  present. 

Richard  Palmer,  a  spokesman  for  the  gov- 
ernment-sponsored Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment corporation,  told  us  last  Friday  that 
preliminary  discussions  have  already  taken 
place  between  OPIC  officials  and  the  oil  com- 
panies planning  to  bid  on  the  South  Vietnam 
fields.  OPIC  is  empowered  to  provide  "specific 
risk  Insurance"  against  the  possibility  of 
expropriation  or  physical  damage  Inflicted 
by  a  hostile  force.  "At  the  present  time,"  he 
Mid,  "we  have  no  prejudice  one  way  or  the 
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other  on  the  question  of  insuring  oil  In- 
vestments in  South  Vietnam."  Just  last  week 
Palmer  sounded  more  negative,  telling  Steve 
Bookchester  of  WBAI  that  OPIC  "would  not 
now"  insure  the  oil  investment. 

A  leading  International  banker,  familiar 
with  Southeast  Asia,  told  us,  "If  the  insur- 
ance Is  available  I  would  advise  the  oil  com- 
panies to  make  the  Investment." 

The  bidding  for  concessions  In  Vietnam's 
water  is  supposed  to  begin  within  60  days. 
Originally,  the  bids  were  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted this  month,  according  to  Wilton.  They 
were  delayed  only  because  two  of  the  most 
deeply  committed  comf>anies.  Gulf  and 
Mobile,  wanted  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment to  clarify  the  legislation  that  will 
cover  the  offshore  tracts. 

Some  jjeople  we  interviewed  about  the 
Vietnamese  oil  say  the  deposit  there  Is  rela- 
tively unimportant  because  It's  probably 
smaller  than  the  one  in  Indonesia  (U.S.  com- 
panies began  to  prosi>ect  shortly  after 
Sukarno  was  overthrown) .  But  oil  Industry 
trade  journals,  which  are  buoyant  vrith  the 
news  of  Southeast  Asia's  offshore  deposits, 
blur  that  distinction.  They  describe  a  "lake 
of  oil"  which  stretches  from  Indochina 
through  Indonesia  to  New  Guinea.  One  U.S. 
geologist  predicts  that  by  1975  the  area  wlU 
be  ready  to  produce  400  million  barrels  daily, 
more  than  is  now  produced  In  the  entire 
Western  world.  A  United  Nations  team  re- 
ported that  the  Southeast  Asian  dep>oslt8 
might  be  many  times  greater  than  those  In 
the  Middle  East. 

U.S.  diplomats  and  Investors  share  the  op- 
timism. In  November  1969,  the  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Thailand  Leonard  Unger,  Informed 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  "there  Is  one  very,  very  large  develop- 
ment that  may  take  place  (in  Thailand). 
.  .  .  That  Is  oil  exploration."  In  April  1970 
David  Rockefeller  predicted  to  an  Asian  fi- 
nancial forum,  sponsored  by  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  and  held  In  Singapore,  that  oil 
companies  would  Invest  $35  billion  in  Asia 
and  the  Western  Pacific  over  the  next  12 
years,  most  of  It  In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  clear  that  the  turbulence  In  the  Mid- 
dle East,  particularly  the  1969  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  Libyan  oil  fields,  has  induced  the 
major  oil  companies  to  concentrate  on  the 
offshore  fields  of  Southeast  Asia.  Last  week's 
agreement  of  the  Organization  of  Petroleimi 
Exporting  Countries  (OPEC) ,  which  guar- 
anteed poor  countries  an  unprecedentedly 
large  share  of  the  oil  industry's  profit,  pro- 
vided an  additional  Impetus  to  invest  In 
Asian  countries,  which  offer  some  of  the 
most  generous  rates  in  the  world.  And  the 
fact  that  Southeast  Asia's  offshore  oil  is  eco- 
logically sound,  with  a  low  sulfur  content, 
makes  it  extremely  attractive.  That  is  espe- 
cially true  because  of  its  proximity  to  Japan, 
the  world's  fastest-growing  economy  and  its 
most  polluted  nation,  which  is  now  almost 
totally  reliant  on  the  high-sulfur  Middle 
Eastern  oil. 

But  such  si>eciflc  speculations,  like  the  de- 
bate over  which  Asian  country  contains  the 
largest  oil  deposits,  tend  to  fog  the  most 
Important  political  conclusion  that  the  de- 
veloping boom  provokes.  It  is  that  if  the 
area  is  indeed  rich  with  oil,  then  the  domino 
theory  makes  sense  economically  if  not  po- 
litically. The  major  oil  comp>anies  need 
friendly  governments  in  the  area  in  order  to 
protect  their  enormous  Investments.  (And 
the  problems  the  oil  compjanies  have  had  In 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America 
may  mean  that  their  definition  of  friendly 
governments  In  Asia  is  stricter  than  ever.) 
Certainly  they  must  feel  that  a  hostile  force 
in  one  country  means  a  threat  of  sabotage 
throughout  the  region. 

If  the  major  oil  companies  have  suspected 
the  existence  of  rich  deposits  off  Southeast 
Asia's  waters  since  the  early  19506,  and  kept 


the  region  "In  the  drawer"  until  the  past 
few  years,  then  it  stands  to  reason  that  they 
must  have  tried,  during  the  post  decade,  to 
lobby  for  a  U.S.  foreign  p>ollcy  that  would 
guarantee  them  stability.  That  suggests  that 
oil  may  have  always  been  a  factor,  in  the 
United  States'  Southeast  Asia  pxillcy,  though 
probably  not  the  primary  factor.  For  these 
powerful  companies  make  voracious  de- 
mands on  the  world,  as  this  paragraph  from 
a  statement  from  Gulf  Oil  suggests : 

"During  the  next  10  years  the  oil  company 
is  going  to  have  to  invest  more  than  $200 
billion  to  provide  for  the  growing  demand 
for  p>etroleum.  .  .  .  FYee  world  demand  is 
exp>ected  to  increase  by  some  25  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  That  means  .  .  .  the  Industry 
will  have  to  discover  about  40  billion  barrels 
of  new  oil  reserves  each  year,  build  the 
equivalent  of  another  900  of  the  100,000-ton 
tankers,  and  construct  250  new  refineries, 
each  with  an  average  capacity  of  100,000 
barrels  per  day.  Since  It  Is  estimated  that 
exploration  In  the  U.S.  will  provide  only  a 
small  fraction  of  these  requirements,  the 
majority  of  these  oil  reserves  must  be  found 
elsewhere." 

Both  of  us  doubt  that  the  United  States 
is  anywhere  near  as  sure  of  vrtnnlng  the  war 
as  our  sources  In  the  oil  Industry  and  the 
government  seem  to  believe.  One  oil  man  we 
spoke  to,  whose  firm  is  not  yet  involved  in 
the  Vietnam  bidding,  stated  that  reservation 
with  bewildering  force.  Because  of  the  risk 
involved,  he  said,  the  Investment  "is  the 
damn  stupidest  thing  the  oil  industry  has 
ever  done.  If  Nixon  is  serious  about  troop 
withdrawal,  then  the  Viet  Cong  will  sabotage 
pipeline  after  plpieline.  If  he's  not,  then  the 
public  will  have  the  Image  of  U.S.  soldlert 
guarding  American  oil  fields,  and  that  will 
be  disastrous  for  our  public  relations." 

What  Is  the  role  of  the  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment In  the  prospective  boom?  Some  of  the 
people  we  sp>oke  to,  whose  comp>anles  and 
publications  had  only  glanced  at  the  situa- 
tion, suggested  that  the  initiative  for  the 
bids  must  have  come  from  them.  They  may 
have  put  the  concessions  on  the  market  now, 
hoping  to  force  the  companies  to  speculate. 
Certainly  they  have  everything  to  gain  from 
the  sale  of  oil  rights.  It  could  pour  more 
money  Into  the  country's  sickly  economy  and 
win  a  stubborn  hawkish  stance  from  a  major 
U.S.  Industry.  There  Is  certainly  a  corrupt 
Vietnamese  oligarchy,  already  rich  from  U.S. 
aid,  who  now  must  plan  to  share  oil  profits 
with  U.S.  businessmen  and  U.S.  government 
officials.  Indeed,  the  Southeast  Asia  oil  boom 
could  be  the  new  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 

Crucial  questions  need  to  be  answered. 
Nixon  has  everything  to  gain  by  encouraging 
the  nation's  most  powerful  industry  to  in- 
crease its  Interest  in  the  Indochina  war. 
Precisely  what  has  he  promised  them?  Alter- 
nately, to  what  extent  has  the  oil  Industry 
prodded  a  heightened  U.S.  commitment  to 
the  governments  of  Southeatt  Asia? 

Except  for  minor  notices,  usually  relegated 
to  the  business  page,  the  mass  media  has 
generally  Ignored  this  story.  A  TV  network 
which  did  take  note  of  the  Vietnamese  oil 
situation  conveyed  the  Impression  that  the 
oil  companies  In  Vietnam  are  engaged  In  an 
international  goodwill  enterprise.  In  fact,  oil 
companies  In  the  Third  World  invariably 
created  alr-condltloned  hotels,  gaudy  res- 
taurants, and  Ep>ectacular  wealth  for  the 
native  oligarchy — ^the  overlay  of  false  wealth 
which  cloaks  retarded  social  and  economic 
development.  And  now  Saigon,  bulging  with 
three  million  displaced  farmers,  victims  of 
American  military  technology.  Is  slated  for 
salvation  by  the  business  wing  of  the  Ameri- 
can technological  elite :  the  men  who  created 
Singapore,  Beirut,  Caracas,  and,  one  might 
add,  Dallas. 

It  Is,  of  course,  not  just  the  future  of 
Saigon  that's  at  stake.  Oil  takes  years  to 
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extract;  we  must  consider  ttae  possibility 
that  the  Indochina  war  will  last  a  decade 
more  at  least.  In  preparing  this  article  our 
Inlonnation  has  been  fragmented,  our 
sources  limited  and,  for  the  most  part,  mid- 
dle echelon.  The  Issue  demands  an  Intensive 
Investigation  by  Congress  as  well  as  by  the 
mass  media,  with  Its  world-wide  resources. 
If  major  American  companies  are  preparing 
to  make  huge  Investments  In  Vietnamese  oil, 
we  must  know  who's  behind  that  develop- 
ment, why,  and  for  how  long. 

I  Prom  Petroleum  Intelligence  Weekly, 

(Feb.  16,  1971] 

Even  Soitth  Vietnam  Oettino  Drawn  Into 

Offshore  Oil  Play 

One  of  the  few  remaining  countries  with 
uncommitted  offshore  oil  rights  Is  about  to 
throw  them  open  for  International  bidding: 
It's  war-ravaged  South  Vietnam,  which 
around  mid-March  alms  to  offer  continental 
shelf  acreage  In  which  21  oU  companies — 
mainly  U.S.,  also  Japanese  and  Canadian — 
have  already  shown  Interest.  A  petroleum 
committee  Is  being  formed  under  the  Na- 
tional Economy  Minister,  and  a  bidding  form 
Is  being  drafted  In  accordance  with  guide- 
lines In  the  new  oil  law  passed  In  late  De- 
cember (see  PIW — Dec.  28,  p.  8).  Mid-March 
Is  the  government's  target  date  for  issuing 
the  bidding  Invitation,  according  to  the 
latest  Indications  In  informed  Industry  cir- 
cles. Subsequently,  but  perhaps  not  until 
nearly  mid-year,  these  sources  believe,  the 
government  will  call  In  all  Interested  parties 
to  discuss  their  proposals. 

The  government  hasn't  yet  Indicated 
whether  It  will  open  all  18  offshore  blocks  In 
the  initial  offering,  or  whether  there  will  be  a 
serlee  of  offerings.  In  any  case,  it's  expected 
to  make  grants  on  a  "best  offer"  basis,  with 
review  by  outside  advisers  to  assure  the  best 
deal.  As  the  oil  law  Indicates,  it  will  put 
strong  emphasis  on  work  programs,  as  well 
as  offers  of  government  participation  options 
and  bonus  payments,  which  the  law  calls 
"special  surtax."  Bidders  will  be  Invited  to 
set  forth  proposals  based  on  the  old  law. 
which  Is  left  open  for  a  wide  spectrum  of  of- 
fers. On  the  tax  rate,  for  example,  the  50"?c 
rate  can  be  reduced  by  decree  to  45%  "for  a 
certain  period"  in  areas  of  high  risk  for  the 
concessionaire,  or  raised  to  a  maximum  55% 
In  regions  with  less  risk — though  not  retro- 
actively. (The  oil  law  doesn't  say  whether 
this  means  geological  or  personal  risk.) 

Taxable  income  will  be  calculated  on  real- 
ized prices,  or  those  that  may  be  eventually 
fixed  for  tax  purposes,  and  a  minimum  ex- 
pensed royalty  equal  to  12.6%  of  volume. 
The  royalty  Is  payable  in  kind  or  cash  or 
both  at  government  option.  If  paid  In  cash. 
It  will  be  based  on  the  wellhead  value.  The 
law  also  provides  an  unequivocal  guarantee 
against  nationalization  of  oil  Installations 
and  other  properties  as  well  as  mining  rights. 

The  prospect  that  a  steep  rise  In  energy 
costs  will  result  from  the  tax-price  de- 
mands of  oU  producing  countries  htis  led  to 
Increasing  suggestions  In  consximlng  coun- 
tries that  the  Industrial  nations  may  be 
forced  to  lighten  their  taxes  on  oil  products 
to  hold  down  inflationary  cost  hlkee.  This 
Is  being  mentioned  in  both  western  Europe 
and  Japan,  where  the  Japan  Petroleum  As- 
sociation has  already  filed  a  strong  appeal 
with  the  Ministry  of  International  Trade  & 
Industry  for  reduction  of  oil  import  duties 
and  product  excise  taxes  to  offset  the  lu- 
oreased  costs  of  Imported  oil.  Underscoring 
the  Impact,  the  22-natlon  Paris-based  OECD 
said  the  rise  in  energy  costs  resulting  from 
the  price  Increases  which  oil  companies  say 
they'll  have  to  make  will  nearly  cancel  Its 
previous  prediction  that  Inflation  in  OECD 
countries  would  alow  down  this  year. 

But  despite  the  suggestions  that  oonsiuner 


governments  may  have  to  shave  their  taxes 
on  oil,  Euroi>ean  oil  circles  are  quick  to  add 
that  this  doesn't  Justify  the  OPEC  conten- 
tion that  It's  "unfair"  for  consumer  gov- 
ernments to  get  much  bigger  revenues  from 
oil  than  the  producing  countries  do.  In  this 
European  view,  the  OPEC  argimient  is  irrele- 
vant and  based  on  false  premises,  since  con- 
sumer taxes  aren't  levied  on  the  oil  itself  but 
on  transport  and  other  economic  activities 
that  use  it.  In  Europe,  for  example,  80%  of 
the  taxes  on  oil  products  are  on  gasoline  and 
gas  oil,  which  represent  only  some  20%  of  the 
crude  oil  Imported.  And  though  motor  fueU 
are  an  easy  source  of  revenue  for  fiscal  au- 
thorities to  tap,  they  have  taxable  value  only 
because  of  the  motor  vehicles  ovraed  by  the 
population  in  these  countries.  Further,  these 
circles  point  out,  these  taxes  are  voted  by  na- 
tional parliaments  to  help  cover  costs  of 
public  services.  In  addition,  they  note,  once 
any  product  is  sold  and  paid  for,  the  buyer 
may  do  as  he  likes  with  It,  and  the  seller 
has  no  follow-up  rights,  as  the  OPEC  coun- 
tries seem  to  suggest  in  their  complaint  on 
comparative  revenues  from  oil. 

OnrsHORx  Oil  Bn> 

SonTH  ViTTNAM. — About  20  oompanleo — 
mainly  U.8.,  plus  Japanese.  Canadian  and 
probably  the  Germans — are  expected  to  bid 
for  offshore  oil  rights  the  government  will 
offer  early  In  1971  under  its  new  offshore 
law. 

The  law  leaves  wide  latitude  to  the  govern- 
ment and  Economics  Ministry.  Its  terms  In- 
clude expensed  royalty  and  a  60%  income 
tax  rate  which  the  government  may  reduce 
to  45%  or  raise  to  56%,  depending  on  the 
extent  of  interest  in  the  acreage. 

The  entire  offshore  area  has  been  divided 
Into  17  blocks,  but  the  government  hasnt  yet 
decided  whether  It  will  offer  all  of  them. 

ViKTNAM  Offshore  Lease  Sale  Expected 
IN  March 

Washington. — South  Vietnamese  Ministry 
of  Economy  will  issue  bid  call  for  oU  and  gas 
lease  sale  offshore  South  Vietnam  around 
middle  of  March,  It  was  learned  here  (see 
2/3  and  2/11  Platfs  OILORAM  News) . 

Informed  sources  said,  however,  that  Min- 
istry of  Economy  also  reported  that  no  meet- 
ing is  planned  this  month  between  oil  com- 
panies and  Vietnamese  officials  as  was  earlier 
anticipated. 

Sources  said  Vietnamese  government  la 
still  in  process  of  drawing  up  regulations 
governing  lease  sale. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  27,  1971. 

Hon.  J.  W.  P*trLBEIOHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  ha  e  your  letter 
of  February  12  requesting  further  informa- 
tion on  offshore  oil  activities  in  the  Vlet- 
Nam  area.  The  answers  to  your  specific  ques- 
tions are  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  no  oU  refineries  In  Vlet-Nam. 
Therefore,  the  oil  distributing  companies 
there — Shell,  Caltex,  and  Esso — supply  the 
Vlet-Nam  market  from  their  refineries  in  the 
Persian  Oulf  and  Singapore,  primarily. 

2.  An  "offshore  concession  zone"  is  an  area 
in  which  concessions  have  been  or  will  be 
granted.  The  "marine  survey  zone"  indicated 
In  Enclosure  No.  2  to  my  letter  of  February 
10  was  established  In  1989  by  the  Vietnamese 
Oovernment  for  a  single  offshore  seismic 
survey  which  was  completed  in  the  same  year 
by  the  Ray  Geophysical  Division  of  Mandrel 
Industries.  There  would  have  been  no  par- 
ticular reason  to  divide  the  zone  Into  blocks 
since  the  work  was  done  by  one  company 
over  a  two  months  period  In  1969.  Other  off- 
shore surface  surveys  have  been  conducted 


from  time  to  time  by  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East  (ECAFE)  through  Its  Committee  for 
Coordination  of  Joint  Prospecting  for  Min- 
eral Resources  in  Asia  Offshore  Areas  (estab- 
lished In  1966).  Since  these  were  Interna- 
tional surveys  with  full  cooperation  from  the 
countries  in  the  area  It  Is  not  likely  that 
national  marine  survey  zones  established  by 
Vlet-Nam  or  the  other  countries  were  in- 
volved. We  know  of  no  survey  being  con- 
ducted now  In  the  Vlet-Nam  offshore  areas. 

3.  Of  the  two  American  oil  companies  with 
offices  In  Vlet-Nam,  Caltax  and  Esso.  only  the 
latter  has  expressed  an  Interest  in  the  coun- 
try's offshore  oil  potential  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

4.  The  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  has  not 
issued  any  call  for  bids  on  offshore  explora- 
tion rights  and,  therefore.  Is  not  likely  to 
be  receiving  bids  this  months.  To  our  knowl- 
edge there  has  been  no  official  announce- 
ment on  this  matter  nor  are  we  aware  o;  a 
timetable  for  opening  the  offshore  zone  to 
kids. 

6.  The  Vietnamese  petroleum  law  was 
drafted  by  the  Ministry  of  Economy,  sub- 
mitted to  the  National  Assembly,  debated, 
amended  and  passed  by  the  Assembly  with- 
out any  Involvement  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Nor  was  any  technical  assist- 
ance  provided   by   our   Government. 

6.  Neither  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  nor 
the  U.S.  Navy  has  done  any  oceanographle 
research  work  In  the  offshore  areas  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  that  would  be  useful  In  exploring 
for  oil. 

7.  Thailand  and  Cambodia  have  held  dis- 
cussions concerning  their  confilctlng  offshore 
claims.  These  negotiations  are  stUl  In  prog- 
ress. 

8.  Thailand 

(A)  Provisional  concessions  for  offshore  oil 
exploration  have  been  granted  to  the  follow- 
ing American  firms:  Union,  Amoco,  Oulf, 
Conoco,  and  Tenneco.  Marathan  OU  Com- 
pany and  Phillips  Petroleum  now  share  an 
interest  In  the  concession  originally  obtained 
by  Tenneco. 

(B)  None  of  these  companies  have  received 
AID  Investment  guarantees.  Amoco.  Gulf. 
Tenneco  and  Phillips  have  applied  for  Invest- 
ment guarantees  and  received  a  registration 
letter  but  have  not  provided  a  formal  de- 
tailed application.  None  have  received  Thai 
Government  approval  which  Is  required  for 
guarantees. 

(C)  Thailand's  "Consideration  Bases  in 
Applying  for  Petroleum  Exploration  and  or 
Production"  do  not  indicate  any  specific  fee 
for  granting  the  concessions.  Although  it  is 
possible  that  some  type  of  "bonus"  may  have 
been  paid  to  the  Thai  Government  at  the 
time  the  concession  was  awarded,  we  have  no 
information  on  what  amount.  If  any.  might 
have  been  paid. 

(D)  The  petroleum  companies  are  operat- 
ing m  the  Gulf  of  Thailand  under  provi- 
sional agreements  pending  final  enactment 
of  petroleum  legislation.  The  terms  are  em- 
bodied In  a  document  attached  to  the  agree- 
ments entitled  Consideration  Bases  in  Ap- 
plying for  Petroleum  and/or  Production.  This 
document  is  without  legislative  foundation 
and  therefore  does  not  contain  the  safe- 
guards necessary  for  the  firms  to  commit 
Investment  funds  required  for  exploration. 

Thailand's  Parliament  passed  the  Petro- 
leum Act  and  Petroleum  Income  Tax  Act  on 
February  24.  1971;  this  legislation  now  awaits 
the  formality  of  the  King's  signature.  Some 
of  Its  main  features  are  summarized  below: 

Concessions — The  Initial  term  for  conces- 
sions awarded  Is  not  to  exceed  8  years,  with 
an  extension  of  4  years  possible.  Petroleum 
production  rights  are  not  to  exceed  30  years, 
with  one  extension  not  to  exceed  10  year* 
allowable. 

Petroleum    Prices — The    selling    price   of 
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crude  oil  for  domestic  consumption  is  geared 
to  the  price  of  Imported  crude  oil  delivered 
to  domestic  refineries  and  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  for  domestic  consumption  Is  not  to 
exceed  the  average  expert  price. 

Royalty — Royalty  is  normally  to  be  paid 
In  cash  at  the  rate  of  12%  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  petroleum  sold  or  disposed  of. 
It  may  be  paid  in  kind  if  so  required  by  the 
yinistcr  of  National  Development  In  which 
case  It  is  to  be  assessed  at  the  rate  equal  to 
one-seventh  of  the  total  value  of  petroleum 
sold  or  disposed  of. 

Tax  exemption — The  act  provides  for  ex- 
emption from  taxes  Imposed  by  the  central, 
provincial  and  local  government  except  for 
those  specifically  cited  In  the  Act,  such  as 
royalties  and  the  Petroleum  Income  Tax. 

Petroleum  Income  Tax — The  Income  tax 
rate  Is  to  be  established  by  Royal  Decree  at 
not  less  than  50  percent  nor  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  net  profit  derived  from  petro- 
leum operations.  Under  the  Act,  the  Minister 
of  Finance  U  empowered  to  accord  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  price  used  for  calculating  profits 
of  not  exceeding  7  percent  of  the  posted 
price  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  9  years 
from  the  date  a  company  starts  production. 

(E)  Oil  Is  not  now  being  produced  since 
drilling  has  not  yet  been  started.  According 
to  petroleum  geologists,  the  seismic  sound- 
ings and  other  preliminary  exploratory  work 
done  so  far  have  produced  encouraging  re- 
sults, and  there  are  good  expectations  that 
oil  fields  may  exist  In  the  Gulf  of  Thailand. 

9.  Cambodia 

(A)  The  Government  of  Cambodia  granted 
a  concession  November  22.  1969  to  the  French 
petroleum  company  ELF/ERAP  covering  the 
entire  offshore  oil  area  in  Cambodia.  No 
American  company  holds  any  concession  In 
Cambodia. 

(B)  Thus,  no  AID  Investment  guarantees 
are  Involved. 

(C)  The  Department  has  no  Information 
on  precisely  what,  if  any.  earnings  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  has  received  from  the 
concession.  It  has  announced,  however,  au- 
thorization for  ELF/ERAP  to  Invest  a  total 
of  $2.5  million  during  the  first  three  years 
of  validity  of  the  exploration  license,  and 
Sl.S  million  a  year  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years.  Tax  rates  are  Indicated  below. 

(D)  According  to  published  information, 
the  Cambodian  exploration  license  Is  for  five 
years,  renewable  once.  Any  production  li- 
cense would  be  for  an  additional  30  years. 
ELP'ERAP  is  required  to  retiim  to  the  Gov- 
renment  after  18  months  areas  amounting 
to  more  than  one-half  the  concession,  and 
to  commence  drilling  within  two  years.  The 
concessionaire  enjoys  a  30-year  guarantee 
against  expropriation,  the  right  to  transfer 
profits  up  to  20  percent  on  the  capital  In- 
vested, and  a  right  to  repatriate  capital.  In 
case  of  disinvestment,  at  a  rate  of  20  percent 
per  year.  Surface  rental  taxes  on  the  con- 
cession are  fixed  at  $30  a  square  kilometer 
per  year  for  the  first  five  years,  $80  for  the 
four  years  following.  $160  for  the  11th 
through  20th  years.  $350  for  the  21st  through 
30th  years,  and  $400  for  the  31st  thorugh 
40th  years.  Royalties  amount  to  12.5  percent 
of  production  for  the  first  5  million  tons  per 
year,  and  15  percent  on  any  additional  pro- 
duction. Whenever  total  taxable  profits  ex- 
ceed totai  royalties,  the  difference  between 
the  two  Is  subject  to  direct  taxes  of  60  per- 
cent. In  case  petroleum  Is  discovered  the 
Oovernment  has  the  option  to  participate 
up  to  the  extent  of  20  percent. 

(E)  No  oil  Is  being  produced  and  so  ;ar 
«8  we  are  aware  no  drilling  has  yet  taken 
place  in  Cambodian  waters.  We  are  not  in 
a  position  to  evaluate  the  prospects  thor- 
oughly, but  apparently  the  Gulf  of  ThaUand 
is  generally  considered  to  be  a  promising  area 
for  oil  exploration. 

9.  We  would  not  speculate  at  this  time 
»bout  the  petroleum  potential  of  the  com- 


bined Gulf  of  Slam,  South  China  Sea  and 
Java  Sea  area  since  It  Is  generally  unex- 
plored and  unproven. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Depabtkent  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  10, 1971. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fdlbright, 

Chairinan.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  28  about  South  Vietnam's  offshore 
oil  prospects.  All  of  Vietnam's  petroleum  Is 
imported.  It  Is  not  certain  at  this  time 
whether  there  are  any  petroleum  deposits  in 
the  country  or  in  offshore  areas.  No  conces- 
sions have  been  granted  to  any  oil  companies 
m  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  presented  a 
petroleum  exploration  and  exploitation  law 
to  the  Vietnamese  National  Assembly  in 
1969.  The  law  was  debated,  amended,  and 
passed  by  the  Assembly  In  late  1970  and 
promulgated  by  President  Thleu  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  An  unofflcU;!  translation  Is  attached 
(Enclosure  1). 

The  answers  to  your  specific  questions  are 
as  follows: 

1.  South  Vlet-Nam  satisfies  Its  current 
petroleum  requirements  solely  through  Im- 
ports which  have  been  at  the  rate  of  $30 
million  annually  In  recent  years.  It  produces 
no  petroleum  in-country  or  offshore. 

2.  It  Is  dlfBcuIt  to  say  when  South  Vlet- 
Nam's  offshore  oil  prospects  were  first  recog- 
nized but  It  certainly  was  some  years  ago. 
The  drain  on  that  country's  foreign  exchange 
caused  by  petroleum  Imports  has  Increased 
steadily,  thus  making  the  need  for  a  domes- 
tic source  more  critical.  Moreover,  Viet-Nam 
has  watched  its  neighbors  In  the  area  stake 
out  concession  zones  and  grant  concessions 
in  the  Gulf  of  Slam^South  China  Sea  area 
for  several  years  now.  The  Vietnamese  Oov- 
ernment undertook  preliminary  surveys  In- 
cluding some  under  United  Nations'  auspices. 
It  prepared  and  submitted  a  draft  petroleum 
law  to  the  National  Assembly  In  1969.  The 
promulgation  of  that  law  in  December  1970 
served  to  attract  the  Interest  of  various  In- 
ternational oil  companies  since  it  established 
for  the  first  time  the  terms  under  which  oil 
companies  would  operate  In  exploring  and 
exploiting  possible  offshore  petroleum  de- 
posits. 

3.  The  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  has  not  as 
yet  defined  an  offshore  concession  zone.  The 
boundaries  of  a  marine  stirvey  zone  estab- 
lished on  an  ad  hoc  basis  In  1969  are  indi- 
cated on  an   attached  map    (Enclosure  2). 

4.  TTie  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  is  not  a  party 
to  the  1958  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  The  marine  survey  zone  In- 
dicated on  the  above-mentioned  map  sug- 
gests, however,  that  the  Vietnamese  are  fol- 
lowing the  convention's  definition  of  the 
continental  shelf  In  the  area  surveyed. 

5.  As  Indicated  above  South  Vlet-Nam  has 
not  yet  defined  a  concession  zone.  The  at- 
tached State  Department  map  on  a  U.S.  Naval 
oceanographle  base  (Enclosure  8)  portray- 
ing national  concession  boundaries  In  the 
Gulf  of  Slam  Indicates  that  concession 
boundaries  of  other  countries  In  the  area  ap- 
pear already  to  overlap.  The  overlaps  will  be 
Increased  If  a  future  South  Vlet-Nam  con- 
cession zone  takes  the  same  pattern  as  the 
marine  survey  zone  that  the  Vietnamese 
Government  has  established. 

6.  The  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  has  not 
rranted  off-shore  concessions  nor  has  It  of- 
fered any  for  bid.  There  is  as  yet  no  basis 
up:/n  which  to  estimate  how  much  It  could 
cirn  from  concessions. 

7.  Since  no  offshore  oil  has  been  discov- 


ered, it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  coun- 
try's offshore  oil  potential.  The  value  of 
current  petroleum  imports  is  $30  million 
annually. 

8.  The  United  States  Government  has  not 
provided  South  Vlet-Nam  any  technical  as- 
sistance relating  to  offshore  oil  exploration. 
Nor  has  the  VS.  Geological  Survey  or  the 
U.S.  Navy  performed  any  surveys  for  offshore 
oU  depoolta  on  the  continental  aheU  of 
Vlet-Nam. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  In 
this  matter  please  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Aatistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


Dxpabtment  or  State. 
Washington.  D.C.  February  23.  1971. 

Dear :  Secretary  Rogers  ha.« 

asked  me  to  reply  to  your  comments  on  alle- 
gations that  we  are  fighting  In  Vlet-Nam  to 
protect  American  oil  Interests.  All  of  us  in 
the  Department  share  the  Secretary's  Inter- 
est In  knowing  the  views  of  the  American 
people. 

South  Vlet-Nam's  economy  Is  basically 
agricultural.  Little  is  known  about  Its  min- 
eral resources  because  a  complete  geological 
survey  has  never  been  made.  Known  minerals 
Include  coal,  limestone,  pozzuolana,  glass.  11- 
menlte  sand  and  phosphate  rock,  but  none 
Is  of  more  than  limited  Importance.  There 
are  no  American  commercial  Interests  In- 
volved in  the  exploitation  of  any  of  these 
minerals. 

Since  petroleum  has  not  yet  beem  dis- 
covered In  Vlet-Nam,  there  are  no  oil  wells 
there  nor  are  there  at  present  any  specific 
plans  to  drill  wells.  The  Vietnamese  National 
Assembly  recently  passed  a  petroleum  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation  law  by  which  the 
Government  may  at  some  future  date  grant 
concessions  in  the  South  China  Sea  offshore 
from  the  Mekong  Delta.  Preliminary  geologic 
surveys  in  that  area  have  been  favorable,  but 
no  petroleum  has  yet  been  found  nor  has 
any  drilling  taken  place. 

Vlet-Nam  has  always  been  entirely  depend- 
ent upion  imports  for  Its  petroleum  require- 
ments. These  have  risen  to  a  value  of  over 
$30  million  annually  In  recent  years.  This  Is 
more  than  the  country's  total  exports  of  all 
products,  and  It  Is  only  natural  that  Vlet- 
Nam  should  seek  a  domestic  source  of  pe- 
troleum to  save  the  foreign  exchange  now 
required  for  petroleum  Imports. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  relation  between  the 
rate  of  our  troop  withdrawals  and  crffshore 
drilling  rights,  as  alleged  by  some  critics  of 
the  war.  There  Is  likewise  no  basis  for  the 
allegation  that  we  are  Involved  in  Vlet-Nam 
because  of  large  American  Investments  there. 
The  Idea  that  the  United  States  would  ex- 
pend 40.000  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  so 
that  the  scant  nattiral  resourceE  of  South 
Vlet-Nam  could  be  exploited  by  American 
commercial  Interests  is  repugnant  on  the 
face  of  it.  That  it  is  even  advanced  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  irresponsible  nature  of  some 
elements  of  the  anti-war  movement  in  this 
country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lotns  J.  Link, 
Chief,  Public  Inquiries  Division. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WHITNEY 
YOUNG 

(Mr.  COUGHLIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  bis 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
week  saw  the  death  of  a  great  American 
leader,  Whitney  Young,  the  heed  of  the 
National  Urban  League. 
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Mr.  Young  was  esteemed  by  black  and 
white  alike.  In  particular  he  was  es- 
teemed for  his  eCforts  to  secure  justice 
on  behalf  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  believed  that  economic  Justice  for 
the  black  community  was  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  That  belief  was 
shared  by  many  people,  including  myself. 

Whitney  Young  devoted  his  life  to 
making  equal  opportunity  a  reality  rath- 
er thsin  only  a  promise.  Despite  frustra- 
tions, he  never  lost  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  America  or  the  fundamental  decency 
of  American  people  of  all  colors  and 
creeds. 

His  loss  is  a  loss  to  all  Americans.  We 
have  lost  a  great  leader  and  a  great 
fighter  for  the  community. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  TO  CONDUCT 
AN  INVESTIGATION  AND  STUDY 
OP  CRIME  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  115,  92d 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  To  Conduct 
an  Investigation  and  Study  of  all  Aspects 
of  Crime  in  the  United  States  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  House:  Mr.  Pepper, 
of  Florida,  chairman;  Mr.  Waldie,  of 
California;  Mr.  Brasco,  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Makn,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Mor- 
gan Murphy,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Rangel,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  California; 
Mr.  Steiger,  of  Arizona;  Mr.  Wnm,  of 
Kansas;  Mr.  Sandman,  of  New  Jersey; 
and  Mr.  Keating,  of  Ohio. 


DR.  THEODORE  H.  REED  AND  THE 
NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  RooNEY)  Is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROONETY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  who  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  Washington  area  often  are 
prone  to  take  for  granted  some  of  the 
outstanding  sights,  monuments,  and  fa- 
cilities of  all  kinds  which  annually  lure 
millions  of  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. As  the  father  of  three  yoimg  chil- 
dren, I  have  made  a  recent  command 
visit  to  the  National  Zoological  Park  and 
would  like  to  call  this  outstanding  fa- 
cility to  the  attention  of  any  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  not  yet  visited  the 
Washington  zoo. 

Each  year  several  million  tourists  and 
metropolitan  area  residents  do  visit  the 
zoo.  Exhibited  there  is  a  collection  of 
3,000  animals  representing  more  than 
800  species  and  subspecies.  Many  of  these 
are  imusual  and  rare  and  not  to  be  found 
In  captivity  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

A  few  of  the  National  Zoological  Park's 
anlmals-in-residence  have  achieved  na- 
tional and  international  fame.  Among 
these  are  "Ham."  a  chimpanzee  who  in 
1961  took  a  16-mlnute  ride  Into  space, 
and  "Smokey  the  Bear,"  Smokey  was  pre- 
sented to  the  zoo  as  a  survivor  of  a  New 
Mexico  forest  fire  and  since  has  become 
the  living  symbol  of  our  coimtry's  flre 


prevention  and  forest  protection  pro- 
gram. 

Because  of  the  original  interest  of 
Samuel  P.  Langley,  third  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian,  a  Department  of  Liv- 
ing Animals  was  established  to  maintain 
wildlife  given  to  the  institution.  At  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  concern  over 
the  possible  extermination  of  the  buffalo, 
mountain  goat,  and  elk  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  present  zoological  park  for 
the  preservation  of  these  animals.  The 
present  director  of  the  zoo  is  Dr.  Theo- 
dore— Ted — H.  Reed  who  joined  the  staff 
of  the  zoo  as  a  veterinarian  in  1955.  Be- 
coming director  of  the  zoo  in  1958  Dr. 
Reed  has  directed  new  activities  in  the 
areas  of  wildlife  conservation,  animal 
health  care,  and  zoo  expansion  and  con- 
struction. 

As  president  of  the  wild  animal  prop- 
agation trust  Ted  Reed  has  promoted 
the  captive  breeding  of  rare  and  endan- 
gered species  at  the  zoo  and  in  the  United 
States.  Throughout  the  zoo  the  endan- 
gered animal  symbol,  a  bovine  skull  with 
the  words  "vanishing  animal,"  is  used 
to  designate  those  animals  whose  pres- 
ent livelihood  is  endangered.  Approx- 
mately  30  animals  are  endangered  in- 
cluding such  well-known  American 
species  as  the  alligator  and  the  polar 
bear.  Dr.  Reed  has  become  one  of  the 
world's  leaders  in  the  area  of  wildlife 
conservation  and  has  been  responsible 
for  many  commonly  used  conservation 
practices. 

Primarily  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Reed  the  zoo  has  increased  its  medical 
facilities  for  animals.  The  OflBce  of 
Pathology  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park,  instituted  entirely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Dr.  Reed,  has  been  responsible 
for  the  increase  of  knowledge  in  the 
area  of  animal  diseases  and  cures.  Be- 
cause of  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques and  instruments  new  findings 
have  been  made  possible.  The  recent 
completion  of  a  hospital  at  the  park  has 
Edlowed  the  zoo  to  study  animal  repro- 
duction, animal  diseases,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  captive  animals.  The  hospital 
at  present  is  carrying  out  studies  for 
possible  cures  for  lead  poisoning. 

The  medical  concern  that  is  shown  to- 
ward the  animals  is  refiected  in  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  arrest  a  possible  tuber- 
culosis epidemic  at  the  zoo.  In  October 
of  1968  while  making  a  routine  test  on  an 
orangutan  it  was  determined  that  the 
animal  was  carrying  TB.  Since  that  time 
each  animal  has  gone  through  series  of 
X-rays,  blood  tests,  PPD  injections,  skin 
biopses,  and  chomosomal  analyses. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Reed  the 
National  Zoological  Park  is  now  under- 
going a  complete  reconstruction  and 
modernization  program.  This  program 
will  not  only  Improve  the  exhibition  and 
animal  management  practices  but  will 
emphasize  the  scientific  and  educational 
potential  of  the  zoo.  The  plan  is  to  utilize 
more  of  the  park's  Eicreage,  to  subordi- 
nate building  structures  to  the  need  of 
proper  animal  background  and  to  Im- 
prove the  circulation,  ease  and  conven- 
ience of  visitors. 

In    a    recent    conversation    between 


Marlin  Perkins  and  my  office,  Mr.  Per- 
kins stated  that  he  personally  had  a 
"high  regard  for  Ted  Reed."  Marlin  Per- 
khis,  who  is  nationally  known  for  his 
TV  series  Wild  Kingdom  and  serves  as 
director  emeritus  of  the  St.  Louis  Zoo, 
said  that: 

Ted  R«e<l  U  doing  a  heroic  Job  talcing  hold 
of  an  organization  which  was  down  at  Xb» 
heel. 

According  to  Perkins,  Dr.  Reed  has 
aimed  the  National  Zoological  Park  in  the 
direction  of  development  "although  he 
lacks  money  and  appropriations  for 
forthcoming  expansion." 

Perkins  continued  to  state  that  Ted 
Reed  is  an  international  leader  in  wild- 
life conservation.  Acting  as  a  member  of 
several  conservation  committees.  Reed, 
according  to  Perkins,  "has  been  alert  to 
the  needs  of  wildlife  conservation  and 
has  had  the  drive  to  follow  through  oa 
various  projects  and  programs."  Perkins 
concluded  by  stating  that  Dr.  Reed  is 
held  in  high  esteem  among  zoo  directors 
throughout  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  recognize  the  contributions 
of  Dr.  Ted  Reed  to  not  only  the  national 
zoo  but  to  wildlife  conservation  and 
animal  health  care.  Ted  Reed  will  be  long 
appreciated  by  many  for  his  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  these  fields.  It  is  an 
honor  that  the  United  States  has  such 
a  dedicated  man  in  its  service. 


FLORIDA     BARGE     CANAL     MEANS 
DESECRATION  NOT  RECREA-nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
advocates  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  are  huffing  and  puffing  in  a  futile 
effort  to  breathe  new  Ufe  into  this  dead 
project.  Attempts  at  resurrection  now  in- 
clude the  droll  claim  that  a  107-mile 
ditch  across  the  middle  of  the  State  will 
result  in  great  recreational  benefits. 

Ignoring  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
halt  permanently  the  project  because  it 
would  do  irreparable  harm  to  Florida's 
environment,  canal  supporters  say  the 
big  ditch  is  just  the  thing  for  sun,  fun. 
and  relaxation. 

They  boast  that  the  13,000-acre  lake 
created  by  Rodman  Dam  as  part  of  the 
canal  drew  340,000  visitors  last  year  for 
fishing,  boating,  camping,  and  picnicking. 

The  Florida  Game  £md  Fresh  Water 
Fish  Commission  says  the  Rodman 
Reservoir  has  "created  ecological  prob- 
lems almost  beyond  comprehension."  The 
commission,  charged  with  improving  the 
State's  recreational  assets,  recommends 
the  pool  be  drained  as  soon  as  possible  to 
prevent  further  damage. 

In  their  enthusiasm  for  the  so-called 
recreational  benefits  of  Rodman  Reser- 
voir, canal  advocates  fail  to  mention  that 
it  will  cost  $815,000  a  year  in  weed  con- 
trol, that  many  acres  of  valuable  trees 
are  dying  because  of  inundation,  and 
that  the  vast  pool  will  be  a  tremendous 
tax  burden  to  the  citizens  of  the  State. 
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These  are  not  my  opinions,  they  are 
the  facts  set  down  by  the  Florida  Game 
and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission, 
March  1,  in  making  recommendations  for 
possible  future  use  of  the  canal  facilities. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  the  full  facts  about  the  devasta- 
tion already  caused  by  this  discredited 
project  rather  than  a  smokescreen  about 
great  recreational  benefits  at  stake. 

Here,   in    its    entirety,    is    the    State 
agency's  latest  report  on  the  canal : 
rkcommei^dations      roR      Altkration      ajtd 

Pdtujuc  Use  or  Cross  FLoanjA  Bargk  Canal 

Project  PACii.rn«s 

With  this  project  halted  the  Florida  Game 
and  Freeh  Water  Fish  Commission  has  been 
requested  to  present  its  views  as  to  how  the 
lands  and  facilities  could  be  utilized  for  op- 
timum benefit  to  the  pubUc.  It  Is  understood 
that  the  views  of  numerous  agencies  will  be 
sought  to  formulate  a  final  comprehensive 
plan,  and  the  following  reoommendatlons  are 
set  forth  with  this  in  mind. 

1.  A  complete  hydrologlc  and  geologic 
study  should  be  conducted  on  the  western 
portion  of  the  canal  to  aacertaln  the  extent 
of  salt  water  Intrusion  and  Interruption  of 
groimd  and  surface  water  flowage  patterns 
in  the  Wlthlacoochee  River  area.  It  has  been 
rumored  in  the  past  severa)  months  by  local 
residents  that  both  of  theee  conditions  have 
occiured,  and  to  date  no  documented  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  to  the  contrary.  We 
feel  that  these  data  should  be  obtained  be- 
fore any  flnalization  of  a  plan  for  this  area 
is  developed.  If  the  data  obtained  Indicate 
there  are  no  major  problems  we  see  no  reason 
why  a  protected  barge  port  could  not  be  de- 
veloped near  the  mouth  of  the  canal  that 
would  assist  local  economy.  During  the  course 
of  the  hydrologlcal  study  we  would  like  to 
have  the  possibility  explored  as  to  the  effect 
of  plugging  up  the  Barge  Canal  channel  west 
of  the  intersection  of  the  Wlthlacoochee 
River  and  the  removal  of  the  rock  dam  so 
that  the  historic  flow  of  the  river  can  be 
restored.  This  would  stlU  allow  boaters  to  use 
the  Inglls  lock  for  access  into  the  IngUs  Pool. 

2.  Continue  the  Improvement  of  Inglls 
Dam.  This  structure  Is  quite  old  and  will 
need  to  be  replaced  In  the  near  future.  Since 
much  of  the  preparation  of  the  site  and  other 
work  has  been  done,  completion  of  this  struc- 
ture would  not  significantly  affect  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  of  the  area. 

3.  A  drawdown  should  be  instituted  In  the 
Inglls  Reservoir  as  soon  as  possible  to  restore 
the  aquatic  habitat  and  public  usage  of  the 
reservoir.  We  commenced  planning  this  effort 
In  1966;  however,  due  to  the  Barge  Canal 
construction  schedule  at  that  time  the  bene- 
fits of  such  action  would  have  been  negated 
and,  therefore,  we  withdrew  the  request.  Due 
to  termination  of  this  project  every  effort 
should  be  exerted  to  make  this  reservoir  more 
usable  by  the  public  for  fishing  and  other 
outdoor  recreational  activities.  The  Florida 
Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission  as 
well  as  other  state  and  federal  agencies 
should  conduct  adequate  studies  to  docu- 
ment the  effects  and  possible  benefits  of  such 
drawdown. 

4.  Those  lands  purchased  for  the  Barge 
Canal  between  the  Inglls  Reservoir  and  Dun- 
nellon  Lock  that  possess  desirable  fish,  vrtld- 
llfe  and  water  quality  aspects  should  be  re- 
tained In  public  ownership. 

5.  Ross  Prairie  located  at  the  Junction  of 
the  Summit  Pool  and  Highway  200  should  be 
retained  In  public  ownership.  This  prairie 
type  lake  fluctuates  with  the  natural  water 
table  and  offers  habitat  to  numerous  flsh  and 
wildlife  species,  most  noticeable  of  which  is 
the  population  of  wading  birds  that  use  the 
uea  for  foraging  purposes.  The  remaining 
portions  of  the  Siunmlt  Pool  should  be  com- 
pletely studied  to  determine  Its  highest  and 


best  uae  for  the  long  range  public  benefit.  If 
segments  of  this  land  are  sold,  the  money 
could  be  returned  to  the  counties  along  the 
route  to  replace  the  ad  valorem  tax  money 
assessed  them  for  purchase  of  project  lands. 

6.  The  portion  of  the  Oklawaha  River  Val- 
ley that  has  been  purchased  for  the  project 
should  be  retained  in  public  ownership  and 
that  portion  lying  between  Rodman  Dam 
and  the  St.  Johns  River  should  be  purchased. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  the 
entire  system  as  a  National  or  State  Scenic 
River.  This  river  constitutes  approximately 
10-13%  of  the  state's  wild  rivers  that  can  be 
navigated  by  motor  boat.  The  state  has  al- 
ready lost  approximately  1,600  mUes  of  rivers 
to  public  works  channelization  projects.  This 
fact  alone  seems  jiutlficatton  enough  for  sav- 
ing the  river.  The  primary  reason,  however, 
for  retaining  It  is  the  flood  control  benefits 
that  the  fiood  plain  offers.  If  the  fiood  plain 
reverts  to  private  ownership,  development 
will  undoubtedly  take  place  within  it  that 
will  be  subject  to  Inundation  or  which  will 
constrict  the  river  to  such  a  point  that  It 
cannot  handle  flood  waters,  thus  necessitat- 
ing channelization  of  the  river,  a  remedy  that 
will  again  be  vigorously  opposed.  Along  these 
same  lines  of  flood  control  Is  the  constriction 
that  presently  exists  as  a  result  of  the  exist- 
ing highway  40  bridge  and  causeway.  Several 
reputable  hydrologlsts  have  stated  that  if  this 
causeway  were  removed  the  flood  plain  could 
adequately  handle  the  flood  waters  from  the 
upper  chain  of  lakes.  We  request  that  a  hy- 
drologlcal study  be  conducted  to  determine 
the  validity  of  this  eissumptlon.  In  any  event, 
the  new  bridge  should  be  completed  and  the 
old  bridge  and  causeway  removed. 

7.  The  Rodman  Pool  should  be  drained  to 
restore  the  Oklawaha  River  flood  plain  to  Its 
original  scenic  qualities.  While  it  Is  tempt- 
ing to  retain  a  reservoir  that  has  produced 
good  flshlng  In  Its  three  years  of  existence,  we 
feel  obligated  to  evaluate  it  in  terms  of  Its 
ecological  impact  over  a  period  of  more  than 
its  short  lifespan.  Our  recommendation  Is 
based  on  the  opinion  of  biologists  of  the 
Oame  and  Fresh  Water  Plsh  Commission 
having  more  than  60  years  of  Florida  expe- 
rience. Our  reasons  for  making  this  decision 
are  covered  in  the  two  previous  reports  that 
we  prepared  for  the  House  and  Senate  Con- 
servation Committees  this  past  year.  We  will 
cover  these  points  only  briefly  In  this  state- 
ment but  are  attaching  copies  of  these  re- 
ports for  your  review.  Briefly,  our  reasons  are 
as  follows : 

(a)  The  Rodman  Reservoir  was  created  In 
the  organically  rich  Oklawaha  River  Valley, 
which  receives  water  from  the  over-enriched 
Oklawaha  Chain  of  Lakes  and  Silver  Springs. 
This  condition  has  created  ecological  prob- 
lems almost  beyond  comprehension.  For  ex- 
ample, in  less  than  one  year  after  its  creation 
approximately  3,700  acres  of  water  hyacinths 
blossomed.  This  past  year  hundreds  of  acres 
of  coontail.  naiad  and  Florida  elodea  grew 
in  the  reservoir.  Present  day  weed  control 
methods,  which  are  primarily  by  chemicals, 
do  not  remove  the  real  problem — excess 
nutrients — from  the  water.  They  simply  aUow 
nutrients  to  be  recycled  into  the  system  as 
either  the  same  plant  or  in  many  cases  a 
much  less  desirable  plant.  Our  most  recent 
experience  with  the  cost  of  weed  control  was 
In  a  Joint  effort  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
In  which  we  treated  149  acres  of  hydrllla  in 
the  Inglls  Pool.  The  cost  of  this  endeavor 
was  $40,218.  We  have  estimated  it  would  cost 
$815,000  for  a  complete  treatment  of  this 
3,500  acre  reservoir.  While  this  particular 
plant  is  not  presently  found  in  the  Rodman 
Reservoir,  we  believe  It  will  grow  there  and 
feel  that  It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  it  flnds  its  way  there.  (A  vegetation 
map  of  the  Rodman  Pool  compiled  In  Sep- 
tember 1970  iB  attached  for  your  informa- 
tion.) Oiir  research  project  which  was  started 
on  this  reservoir  has  obtained  Invaluable  data 


and  will  continue  until  the  reservoir  Is 
drained.  All  trends  based  on  our  chemical 
analysis  of  water  vegetation,  and  the  effects 
on  the  sports  fishery  which  were  projected  In 
our  reports  of  November  1969  and  March  1970 
have  been  found  to  be  accurate. 

(b)  Another  serious  problem  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  Rodman  Pool  if  it  Is  retain- 
ed at  its  present  level  is  the  removal  of  logs 
that  were  crushed  into  the  mud  as  a  result 
of  the  method  iised  in  clearing.  These  logs 
will  continue  to  rise  to  the  surface  for  many 
years,  and  it  will  take  a  tremendous  expendi- 
ture of  monies  to  remove  them  if  the  res- 
ervoir is  to  be  maintained  as  a  multiple 
recreation  area. 

(c)  Immediately  reducing  the  level  of  the 
reservoir  will  also  save  many  acres  of  trees 
that  will  soon  die  as  a  result  of  being  in- 
undated. It  will  also  allow  reforestation 
where  trees  have  tUready  died  and  begin  the 
process  of  restoring  the  area  to  a  tax  free 
scenic  river  system. 

(d)  The  Rodman  Dam  has  created  a  bar- 
rier that  prevents  the  annual  migration  of 
the  stripped  bass  up  the  Oklawaha  River. 
If  the  p>ool  Is  lowered,  this  quality  species 
can  once  again  migrate  up  the  river  where 
it  is  eagerly  sought  by  fishermen  and  to  Silver 
Springs  where  it  Is  enjoyed  each  year  by 
thousands  of  Florida  visitors. 

In  the  long  run  we  feel  that  this  reservoir 
will  be  a  tremendous  tax  burden  to  the 
citizens  of  the  state  If  it  Is  to  be  maintained 
for  multi-purpose  uses.  If  a  scenic  river  can 
be  re-established,  it  would  be  an  almost  tax 
free  situation  requiring  very  little  main- 
tenance by  man.  TTie  money  that  would  be 
sp>ent  in  this  Reservoir  could  be  better  spent 
to  maintain  other  natural  lakes  in  Florida. 

8.  A  gap  should  be  created  in  the  earthen 
Rodman  Dam  so  that  river  can  follow  its 
original  course  below  the  Rodman  Dam.  At 
the  present  time,  approximately  one  and 
one-quarter  miles  of  the  Oklawaha  River 
are  cut  off  by  the  creation  of  a  get-away 
canal  from  the  Rodman  spillway.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  river  gets  some  flow  by  a  feeder 
canal;  however.  It  is  much  reduced  and  the 
fish  population  has  suffered  greatly  because 
of  it.  It  now  supports  rough  fish  such  as  gar 
and  mudfish.  If  the  Rodman  Reservoir  Is 
drained  the  sill  of  the  structure  is  set  at 
a  certain  elevation  where  it  would  be  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  direct  adequate  flow 
down  the  old  river  channel;  therefore,  an 
opening  must  be  created.  The  plug  that 
would  be  removed  from  the  earthen  dam 
should  be  wide  enough  so  that  the  natural 
sheet  flow  through  the  flood  plain  could  be 
restored.  If  the  plug  is  only  the  width  of  the 
river  channel  when  the  river  overflows  Into 
the  flood  plain,  the  earthen  dam  would  act 
as  a  weir  flooding  out  new  tree  growth  up- 
stream and  causing  additional  scouring  and 
siltation  downstream. 

9.  The  lands  which  have  been  purchased 
along  the  St.  Johns  River  from  the  Barge 
Canal  to  Palatka  for  channel  relocation  and 
construction  and  maintenance  spoil  areas 
should  be  kept  In  public  ownership.  Most  of 
this  land  Is  lowland  swamp  connected  to 
the  river.  These  lands  should  be  kept  In  pub- 
lic ownership  because  of  their  ability  to  ab- 
sorb and  utilize  watershed  nutrients  and 
also  for  their  aesthetic  qualities  along  the 
St.  Johns  River. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AAtERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  su;complishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  indlvldaals  and  sis  a  nation.  In 
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1969,  we  used  4.1  billion  pounds  of  cot- 
ton, or  approximately  20  pounds  per  per- 
son. That  ia  the  equivalent  of  about  24 
house  dresses  or  32  dress  shirts  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  chUd  in  the  Nation. 


WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG  TRIBUTE  TO  A 
LEADER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr., 
in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  was  a  sad  loss  for  the 
American  people.  Whitney  Young  was  a 
leeder  of  men,  able  to  see  far  beyond  his 
time  yet  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
moment. 

A  determined  fighter  for  social  justice, 
Whitney  Young  brought  the  power  of  his 
convictions  to  bear  on  the  goals  of  polit- 
ical, social,  and  economic  justice  for  the 
disadvantaged  of  our  Nation  and 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  a  man 
driven  by  the  desire  to  bring  men  to- 
gether and  he  had  the  unique  ability 
to  find  areas  of  agreement  among  his 
fellow  men. 

This  leader  knew  that  his  most  effec- 
tive tools  for  bringing  about  meaningful 
chJinge  were  the  tools  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem. He  used  those  tools  to  their  fullest 
potential,  achieving  his  Immediate  goals 
by  working  within  the  system  and  then 
realizing  changes  in  the  system  on  a 
step-by-step  basis. 

It  is  tragic  that  such  a  responsible 
and  important  voice  in  the  struggle  for 
freedom  should  be  taken  frcan  us  at  such 
an  early  age.  We  can  take  comfort  in 
his  life  as  a  real  example  of  how  progres- 
sive leadership  can  find  a  role  in  our 
society.  Our  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
prayers  go  with  him  and  his. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Man 
Who  Went  Downtown"  which  appeared 
in  the  March  12, 1971  edition  of  the  Long 
Island  Press: 

Thb  Man  Who  Wbnt  Downtown 

Wbltney  M.  Young  was  called  a  moderate, 
although  be  disliked  the  term.  "It  Isn't  a 
question  of  moderate  versus  militant,"  he 
said,  "but  of  responsibility  versus  Irresponsi- 
bility, sanity  versus  Insanity,  effectiveness 
versus  Ineffectiveness." 

While  riding  the  railroad  through  Harlem, 
be  said.  "I  thought  to  myself,  should  I  get 
off  this  train  and  stand  on  12Sth  Street 
cussing  out  Whltey  to  show  I  am  tough? 
Or  sho\ild  I  go  downtown  and  talk  to  an 
executive  of  Oeneral  Motors  about  2,000  Jobs 
for  unemployed  Negjoee?" 

The  executive  director  of  the  Urban  League 
went  downtown  and,  among  many  other 
things,  got  Jobs  for  40,000  unemployed  blacks 
and  better  positions  for  8,000  more.  Moder- 
ation may  be  out  of  fashion,  but  Whitney 
Young  demonstrated  how  it  can  get  results — 
not  by  playing  up  differences,  but  by  show- 
ing how  irrelevant  In  judging  a  human  being 
they  must  be.  He  U  dead,  but  the  spirit  of 
what  he  stood  for  remains  the  best  hope  for 
civil  rights — and  civil  peace. 


THE  SHOE  INDUSTRY  AND  PETI- 
TIONS FOR   REUEP  DENIED 

The  SPEAkjsk  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Bukk*) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  8  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion announced  action  on  nine  petitions 
which  have  been  pending  before  that 
body  for  some  time.  Once  again,  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  nm  true  to  form 
by  deciding  in  the  negative  on  seven  of 
the  nine  petitions  and  splitting  hopeless- 
ly In  a  tie  vote  on  the  two  remaining. 

These  nine  petitions  Involved  the  shoe 
industry  and  petitions  of  relief  presented 
by  shoe  workers  around  the  country  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  which  en- 
able the  workers  to  obtain  a  measure  of 
relief  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Tariff  Commission  that 
their  jobs  were  threatened  by  the  impact 
of  foreign  imports  on  the  domestic 
market. 

By  my  calculations  since  the  inception 
of  the  practice  of  these  petitions,  some 
42  petitions  have  been  filed  by  United 
Shoe  worker  groups.  Of  these  42  petitions, 
only  five  have  been  acted  on  favorably 
after  months  of  delay  and  study  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  Even  then,  the  Tariff 
Commission  itself  did  not  recommend 
favorable  action  to  the  President,  but,  as 
on  March  8,  split  down  the  middle  and  it 
was  only  presidential  action,  after  fur- 
ther delay  and  review,  that  saved  the  day 
in  these  five  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  is  hardly  a  very  encouraging 
track  record  for  the  workers  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  and  are  left  with  no  fur- 
ther recourse  after  the  unemployment 
benefits  have  been  exhausted  but  to  re- 
ceive a  presidential  handout.  To  judge 
from  some  of  the  publicity  given  lately  to 
the  assistance  available  to  unemployed 
shoe  workers  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  one  would  have  thought  that 
quite  a  number  of  workers  had  benefited 
under  its  provisions.  The  fact  is,  as  the 
figures  eloquently  demonstrate,  very  little 
has  been  done  in  the  past  to  assist  them. 
And  what  is  so  distressing,  the  action  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  last  week  shows 
that  things  have  not  changed. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Presi- 
dent another  2-to-2  tie  vote  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  of  January  21  which  would 
grant  a  measure  of  relief,  on  an  industry- 
wide basis,  to  the  shoe  industry  because 
of  the  devastating  impact  of  foreign 
dumping  in  the  domestic  footwear  mar- 
ket. The  Tariff  Commission  was  handed 
the  problem  after  a  presidentially  ap- 
pointed interagency  task  force  failed  to 
offer  any  clear  guidance  to  the  President 
in  this  area.  The  Tariff  Commission 
proved  equally  incapable  of  positive  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  60  days  later,  the  Pres- 
ident also  appears  incapable  of  decisive 
action  when  it  comes  to  shoes.  His  initial 
reaction  was  to  appoint  a  new  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  refer  to  it  the 
question  of  shoe  industry  relief  as  its  first 
order  of  business.  The  President  to  date 
has  given  no  indication  of  how  he  will  de- 
cide in  the  end.  When  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion split,  the  press  indicated  that  the 
President  would  be  forced  to  make  a  deci- 
sion in  60  days.  Apparently  the  press  was 
unaware  of  the  loopholes  of  the  1962  act 


which  gave  the  President  more  than  60 
days  if  he  wants  to  use  them.  Apparently 
the  press  did  not  know  the  tremendous 
mental  block  which  this  administration 
seems  to  have  where  shoes  are  concerned 

This  administration  appears  to  me  to 
have  demonstrated  a  consistent  and 
complete  inability  to  act  with  decisive- 
ness when  shoes  are  involved.  Yet  this 
same  administration  never  seems  to  be 
indecisive  when  other  industries  are  con- 
cerned. Protection  against  foreign  trade 
has  been  granted  and  promised  for  years 
past  and  to  come  to  the  oil  industry. 
American  air  carriers  are  very  carefully 
protected  from  competition  from  foreign 
air  carriers  in  this  country — to  mention 
but  a  few  industries.  Apparently,  though, 
there  is  no  room  in  this  administration's 
scheme  of  things  for  the  plight  of  the 
shoe  woiters. 

Thus,  I  find  very  little  comfort  to  take 
from  past  performance  when  I  f^Tamin^ 
the  record  on  assistance  available  under 
existing  legislation  for  the  shoe  industry. 
But  over  and  above  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  act  decisively  and  pro- 
vide the  relief  available  under  existing 
legislation,  I  go  further  and  question 
whether  the  reUef  permitted  by  that  act 
is  really  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion the  shoe  industry  finds  itself  in  to- 
day. Long  term  financial  assistance  in 
the  form  of  loans  to  help  a  plant  mod- 
ernize does  not  meet  foreign  dumping  in 
the  domestic  market  here  and  now.  The 
reason  American  shoes  are  not  competi- 
tive with  foreign  made  products  is  not 
because  our  plants  are  out  of  date  and 
our  machinery  is  uncompetitive.  The 
most  modem  machinery,  according  to 
the  best  estimates,  will  not  significantly 
narrow  the  cost  gap  favoring  foreign 
manufacturers  with  access  to  pools  of  in- 
expensive foreign  labor.  But  even  if  we 
were  to  concede  that  plant  modernization 
will  make  some  difference,  the  process 
takes  time  and  I  seriously  question  how 
much  time  Is  left  to  the  shoe  industry 
in  view  of  the  unbelievable  flooding  of 
the  domestic  market  every  day  by  foreign 
imports.  When  foreign-made  shoes  reach 
the  point  where  they  account  for  50  per- 
cent of  domestic  sales  of  shoes  and  there 
is  every  Indication  that  the  percentage 
will  grow  each  year,  then  we  are  faced 
with  serious  dislocation  of  a  market  and 
very  little  time  to  do  something  about  it. 
Long-term  programs  of  modernization 
and  reorganization  will  not  have  time  to 
succeed. 

Again,  under  the  1962  act,  relief  Is 
available  to  the  workers  who  are  left  job- 
less or  laid  off  by  shoe  companies  who 
failed  because  of  foreign  competition. 
But  to  provide  a  man  as.sistance  who  is 
now  out  of  work  hardly  gets  his  job  back 
and  fails  completely  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem at  its  source.  I  suppose  after  fi- 
nancial adjustment  sissistance  is  used  up, 
there  is  always  the  welfare  department 
to  look  to.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  completely 
negative  about  this,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  would  not  want  anyone  to  be 
lulled  into  any  false  sense  of  security  by 
a  promise  of  adjustment  assistance  under 
existing  legislation.  To  be  sure,  I  want 
the  President  to  act  and  act  now  in  favor 
of  industrywide  assistance.  I  am  in  favor 
of  everything  that  would  help  the  shoe 
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industry.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  industry 
getting  all  that  is  available  to  it  in  the 
form  of  assistance  and  relief.  But  I  think 
that  all  this  really  amounts  to  is  the  pay- 
ment of  burial  costs  and  this  is  hardly 
the  way  to  keep  Industry  alive.  The  point 
I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  we  are  not 
just  asking  for  handouts  for  the  shoe 
industry  which  is  what  the  1962  act  is 
really  all  about.  What  we  really  need  is 
action  here  and  now  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  giving  the  shoe  industry  time  to 
modernize  and  adapt,  by  regulating  the 
growth  of  the  foreign  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market.  What  we  want  is  to  bring 
out  of  the  present  chaos  reasonable 
growth  in  place  of  the  present  unbridled 
growth.  Given  such  support,  the  shoe  in- 
dustry can  pull  itself  up  by  its  own  boot- 
straps. Then  measures  of  relief  to  pro- 
vide for  modernization  will  make  sense, 
but  only  then.  We  must  protect  the  mar- 
ket first.  We  need  to  move  ahead  with 
a  Trade  Reform  Act  before  any  more 
valuable  time  goes  by. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  QRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  for 
60  minutes,  on  March  17,  tmd  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  therein 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Myers,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
March  23. 

Mr.  OuBSER,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Rodney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Phknzsl)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  YotTNG  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extrcmeous 
material:) 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  10  mintues,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BxTRKE  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bttrkb  of  Massachusetts  immedi- 
ately following  Mr.  Mill's  remarks  on 
the  appointment  of  conferees  on  the  debt 
limit  and  social  security. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ruth)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Lent. 


Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DUPONT. 

Mr.  Sebxlius. 

Mr.  ScHWENGXL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Bow  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamh-ton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HA-rHAWAY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzel)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Shrivkr. 

Mr.  LuJAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 


SENATE   BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  ti- 
tles were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  575.  An  act  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  AppcOaohlan  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1966,  «w  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

S.  671.  An  act  to  provide  for  division  and 
for  the  disposition  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Black- 
feet  Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Mont.,  and  the  Qros  Ventre  Tribe  of 
the  Port  Belknap  Reservation,  Mont.,  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
379-A,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  43  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  March  16,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


411.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  5232  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  authority  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  general  of  Marine 
Corfe  officers  designated  under  that  section 
for  appropriate  higher  commands  or  for  per- 
formance of  duties  of  great  imix>rtance  and 
responsibility;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

412.  A  letter  from  the  Secratary  of  lAbor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  Federal  revenues  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  afford  them  broad 
discretion  in  furnishing  training  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  needed  by  individ- 
uals to  qualify  for  satisfying  and  self-sup- 
porting employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

413.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the 
president,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  transmitting  the  1970  annual  report 
of  the  academy,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  its 
charter;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

414.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Water 
Besovirces  Council,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  Increased 
appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

416.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislaUon  to  assist  in  meeting 
national  housing  goals  by  authorizing  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  per- 
mit companies  subject  to  the  Public  UUllty 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1936  to  provide 
housing  for  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
income;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

416.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
the  fourth  annual  report  on  the  national 
requirements  and  costs  of  water  pollution 
control,  pursuant  to  section  26(a)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  a« 
amended;  to  the  (Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MAHON;  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  making 
a  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No.  93-40).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McFALL:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tion*, HJ.  Res.  488.  Joint  resolution  making 
certain  further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
(Rept.  No.  92-41) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat«  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXLI,  public 
bills  and  resolutirns  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BROOMFTELD: 

H.R.  6011.  A  blU  to  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  and  improving 
communication  procedures  and  faclUtles  with 
respect  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  dispatch 
of  police,  lire,  rescue,  and  other  emergency 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  Of  California: 

H.R.  6012.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  authority 
of  the  President  to  suspend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  axid 
LaboK 
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H.R.  6013.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  mailing  of 
letter  mail  to  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  Congress  at  no  cost  to  the  sender,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  CoDomlttee  on  Post 
OfQce  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6014.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SILBERG : 
H.R.  6015.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    CoNTESs,    Mr.    Diogs,   Mr. 
DiNGEix,  and  Mrs.  Gruttths)  : 
HJl.  6016.  A  biU  to  amend  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  National  Guard  technicians  shtill  not 
be  required  to  wear  the  military   uniform 
while  performing  their  duties  in  a  civilian 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Nkdzi,   Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr. 
Bell,  Mrs.   Mink,  and  Mr.  Erlkn- 
bobn) : 
H.R.  6017.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel,  transporta- 
tion,  and  education   allowances   to  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  for  de- 
pendents' schooling,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self, Mr,  Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Clay)  : 
HJl.  6018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  loan  pro- 
gram In  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1968  to  extend  the  forgiveness  for  teach- 
ing benefit  to  teachers  In  American  schools 
abroad  supported  by  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BncBANAN,  Mr.  Qallaghxb, 
Mr.  HXCHLKR  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
DtNGELL.   Mr.   Lbgcett,   Mt.   Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Peppeb.  Mr.  Hobton.  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Vandeb  Jagt,  Mr.  Bboom- 
field.    Mr.    McCoBMACK.    Mr.    Mit- 
chell. Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Rtan.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr.  Caret  of  New 
York)  : 
HJl.  6019.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited    samples    of    cigarettes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 
H.R.  8020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  authorize  a  family  assistance 
plan  providing  basic  benefits  to  low-income 
families  with  children  with  Incentives  for 
employment    and   training  to   improve   the 
capacity  for  employment  of  members  of  such 
families,  to  achieve  more  uniform  treatment 
of  recipients  under  the  Federal-State  public 
assistance  programs  and  otherwise  Improve 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6021.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  ihe 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Increases  in 
benefits,  to  Improve  computation  methods, 
to  raise  the  earnings  base  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  system, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJi.  6032.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  kill  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  In  In- 
terstate commerce   or   uses   any   facility   of 
IntM^tate  commerce  for  such  purpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 
E.R.  6023.  A  bUI   to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  reduced- 


rate  transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a 
space-available  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6024.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full 
annuity  for  any  individual  (without  regard 
to  his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of 
railroad  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6025.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  (to 
the  level  of  the  tax  imposed  on  employees 
and  employers)  the  rates  of  tax  Imposed  on 
self -employment  income  for  purposes  of  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  emd  Means. 

H.R.  6026.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an  individual 
who  has  attained  age  65  may  elect  to  treat 
services  performed  by  blm  as  nonoovered  (and 
exempt  from  tax)  for  social  security  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6027.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  in  certain  cases 
for  an  exchange  of  credits  between  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insxirance  sys- 
tem and  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
so  as  to  enable  Individuals  who  have  some 
coverage  under  both  systems  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum benefits  based  on  their  combined  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6038.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Seciirlty  Act  to  provide  a  substantial 
liberalization  in  the  retirement  test;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6029.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  standard- 
of -living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6030.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  widow's  and 
widower's  insurance  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6031.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  having  40  or  more  quarters  of 
coverage,  the  number  of  years  which  may  be 
disregarded  in  computing  such  indlviduars 
average  monthly  wage,  and  to  provide  that, 
for  benefit  computation  purposes,  a  man's 
insured  status  tuid  average  monthly  wage 
will  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  an  age-62  cut- 
off (the  same  as  presently  provided  in  the 
case  of  women);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6032.  A  Dill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  method  for 
reimbursing  beneficiaries  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  as  a  result  of  delays 
in  their  benefit  checks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  6-month 
waiting  period  for  disability  msurance  bene- 
fits in  cases  of  blindness  or  loss  of  limb  and 
in  certain  other  cases  where  the  severity  of 
the  impairment  is  immediately  determina- 
ble: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

ns..  6034.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  HOSMER: 

HJl.  6035.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  pension 
of  $100  per  month  for  widows  of  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  and  to  disregard  the  spouse's  in- 
come In  determining  the  annual  Income  of 
veterans  for  pension  purposes  under  section 
521  of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  6036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the  em- 
ployees'   tax   under   the   Federal    Insurance 


Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  the  self -employment  tax,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

HJi.  6037.  A  bill  to  increase  the  availability 
of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing  for  vet- 
erans and  to  Increase  the  income  of  the  na. 
tional  service  life  Insurance  fund;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6038.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  the  Ad- 
mlnistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
medical  and  hospital  care  to  the  widows  atid 
children  of  persons  who  died  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  to  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  have  service-connected 
disabilities  rated  as  total;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  AffSLlrs. 

HM.  6039.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  for  niu-slng  home  care  of 
servicemen  who  have  received  care  in  Armed 
Forces  hospitals  and  who  upon  discharge 
therefrom  will  become  veterans;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6040.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  increased  benefits 
for  veterans  requiring  regularly  scheduled 
hemodialysis;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R  6041.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H.R.  6042.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  make  the  same 
criteria  for  determining  satisfactory  pursu- 
ance of  course  work  apply  in  the  case  of  col- 
lege-level and  non-college-level  educational 
Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE : 

H.R.  6043.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  public  exposure  to  sonic  booms,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

HJl.  6044.  A  bill  making  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act  of 
1966;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

HJl.  6045.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial  for  per- 
sons charged  with  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  recid- 
ivism by  strengthening  the  supervision  over 
persons  released  on  ball,  probation,  or  parole, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  6046.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged 
perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specifying  the 
date  after  which  it  Is  not  to  be  sold  for 
consumption  as  food;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 

H.R.  6047.  A  bill  to  assist  school  districts 
to  meet  special  problems  incident  to  deseg- 
regation, and  to  the  elimination,  reduction, 
or  prevention  of  racial  isolation,  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  6048.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment  Program    Evaluation    Commission;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 

HJl.  6049.  A  bill  to  provide  authority  for 
the  payment  of  proficiency  pay  to  enlisted 
members  of  the  Reserve  components  of  the 
Armed  Forces;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJt.  6060.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  the  dependents  of  persons  who 
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perform  the  service  required  under  chapter 
67  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  die 
before  being  granted  retired  pay;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  6051.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  Incentive  plan 
for  participation  In  the  Ready  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
H.R.  6052.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER : 
BR.  6053.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  kill  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  en- 
forcement officer  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  In 
interstate  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of 
mterstate  commerce  for  such  purpose;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiACGi) : 
H.R.  6054.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemoration 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi;  to 
the  Conamlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MCKINNEY)  : 

H.R.  6065.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment and  Implementation  of  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety;  to  the  Conomlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 

H.R.  6056.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6057.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6058.  A  bill  to  include  firefighters  with- 
in the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Government  employees  engaged  in 
certain  hazardous  occupations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bmc- 
HAM,  Mr.  Caret  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  KocH) : 

H.R.  6059.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gateway  National  Seashore 
In  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton)  : 

H.R.  6060.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
Inunlgrant  visas  available  for  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHMITZ: 

HJl.  6061.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  in  providing  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R.  6062.  A  bin  to  amend  student  loan 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  that  certain  vol- 
untary civilian  service  will  be  credited  In  the 
same  manner  as  service  in  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  6063.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  shall  be  observed  In 
the  United  States  from  the  first  Sunday  fol- 
lowing Memorial  Day  to  the  first  Sunday  fol- 
lowing Labor  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6064.  A  biU  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  increase,  with  a  $100 


minimum  primary   benefit   and  subsequent 
benefit  increases  based  on  the  cost  of  living, 
and  to  raise  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
a    beneficiary   may    have    without   suffering 
deductions  from  his  benefits;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
HJl.  6065.  A  bill  to  amend  section  903(c) 
(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.R.  6066.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  Coiirt  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  which  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  labor  disputes  in  industries 
substantially    affecting    commerce;     to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK   (for  himself.  Mr. 
QniE,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Link,  and  Mr.  Thone)  : 
H.R.  6067.  A  bill  to  provide   for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  In- 
dians in  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
Nos.  359,  360,  361,  362  and  363,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HB.  6068.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion on  a  Universal  Service  Corps;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.   Bell,   Mr.   Danielson,  Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Gold  water, 
Mr.   GuBSER,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Rot- 
BAL,  Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Teactje  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Waldie,    Mr.    Charles    H. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  : 
H.R.  6069.  A  bill  to  provide  an  Incentive 
for   the   production   of  motion   pictures   In 
the  United  States  by  excluding  from  gross 
Income,  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes,  a 
part  of  the  gross  Income  derived  from  the 
distribution  or  exploitation  of  motion  pic- 
tures produced  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   DENHOLM    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Abourezk,    Mr.    Fraser,    Mr.    Link, 
and  Mr.  Thone)  : 
HJl.  6070.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  Slsseton  and  Wahpeton  Trit)€s 
of   Sioux   Indians   of   their   portion   of   the 
funds    appropriated    to    pay    Judgments    in 
favor    of   the   Mississippi    Sioux   Indians   in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  142 
and   359,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H.R.6071.  A  biU  to   authorize  the   States 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  a 
compact  to  establish  a  multlstate  authority 
to  operate  the  Washington-Baltimore  metro- 
politan area's  airports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  E>lstrict  of 
Columbia, 

By  Mr.  HALEY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  6072.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
pKKitlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Pembina  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  Nos.  18-A,  113,  and  191,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HARSH  A    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Smith   of   California.   Mr.   Preling- 
HiTYSEN,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  McClort, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Del  Clawson  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.R.  6073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  hlnxself,  Mr. 
Smith  of  California,  Mr.  Freling- 
HtrrsEN.  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Del  Claw- 


son.      Mr.      SHotJP,   and  Mr.   Wil- 

LIAMS)  : 

H.R.  6074.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public   Works. 

By    Mr.    HARSHA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Smith  of  California,  Mr.   Fbelinc- 
HUTSEN.  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.R.  6075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By    Mr.    HARSHA    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Smith    of   California,   Mr.   Freling- 
HUYSEN,     Mr.    Hastings,    Mr.    Mc- 
Clory, Mr.  Halpern.  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
son. Mr.  Shoup,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.R.  6076.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Dwyer)  : 
H.R.  6077.  A  bill  to  remove  limitations  on 
the  granting  of  relief  to  owners  of  lost  or 
stolen  bearer  securities  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia: 
H.R.  6078.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  California-Ne- 
vada interstate  compact;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  6079.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  6080.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  eliminate  the  inclusion  of 
agricultural   credit;    to    the   Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
H.R.  6081.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Office  of 
Drug   Abuse    Control   within   the   Executive 
Office  of  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mt.  Scott,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  PtTQUA,  Mr.  WTitAN,  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Wtatt, 
Mr.  Griftin,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Preyer 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Mrs.  Hicks 
of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R.  6082.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  for  cooperative 
forest  management;    to   the  Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Whtt- 
TEN,    Mr.    Taylor,    Mr.    Quie,    Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Casey   of   Texas,   Mr.   Fascell,    Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon,   Mr.   Abbitt,   Mr.   Chappell, 
Mr.  ABotmEZK,  Mr.  Dellxnback,  and 
Mr.  GtJDE)  : 
H.R.  6083.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation  of    additional    funds   for   cooperative 
forest  management;    to   the   Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Saylob,  Mr.  Garmatz, 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Scott,    Mr. 
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Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.  MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Ptjqua,  Mr.  Wy- 
MAN,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Wyatt,  Mr.  Qeiffin,  Mr.  Kybos,  Mr. 
Prtykr  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts) : 
HJl.  6084.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation  of   additional   funds   for   coopera- 
tive forest  fire  protection;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlctilture. 

Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  WHrrrEN, 
Mr.   Taylor,   Mr.   Quib,   Mr.    Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Bdr.  Casbt  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr. 
Halpebn,  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Abbitt,  Mr.  Chapi'ell.  Mr.  ABOtrREZK, 
Mr.    Dellenback,     Mr.     Qude,    Mr. 
ICHORD,  Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  O'Neill)  : 
HJl.  6085.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  additional  funds  for  cooperative 
forest  Are  protection;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcvilture. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sisk, 
Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
DalLota,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Oarmatz, 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Scott,    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Obey, 
Mr.     MOORHEAD,     Mr.     Fuqua,     Mr. 
Wyman,  Mr.  Melcheh,  Mr.  Dttncan, 
Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Grutin,  Mr.  Kyros. 
Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts) : 
HJi.  6086.  A  bUl  to  authorize   the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  and 
furnish   financial    and    other    assistance    to 
States  and  other  public  bodies  and  organi- 
zations In  providing  an  urban  environmental 
forestry  program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  AgrlcxUture. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,    Mr.    Taylor,    Mr.    Quie,    Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr. 
Casey    of    Texas,    Mr.    Pascell.   Mr. 
Halxt,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mrs.  Oreen  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  ABBrrr,  Mr.  Chappell, 
and  Mr.  Abottrezk)  : 
HJl.  6087.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  and  furnish 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  Stotes  and 
other  public  bodies  and  organizations  In  pro- 
viding an  urban  environmental  forestry  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourizk,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Beoich,  Mr. 
BINGHAIC,  Mr.  BtTRTON,  Mrs.  Chis- 
KOLX,     Mr.     CONYERS,     Mr.     CORMAN, 

Mr.    Cotter,    Mr.    Drinan,   Mr.   Ed- 

wabos  of  California,  Mr.  William  D. 

Fobo,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Halpebn,  Mr. 

Hamilton,     Mr.     Harrington,     Mr. 

Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Hechleb  of  West 

VlrglDla)  : 
HJl.  6088.  A  bill  amending  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  through  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  to  undertake  a  quadrennial  en- 
rollment of  those  persons  to  vote  in  elections 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  that 
meet  the  qualifications  of  the  various  States 
other  than  residency;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  UDALL   (for  himself,  Mr.  Leg- 

OCTT,   Mr.   MCKat.  Mr.   MXeds,   Mr. 

MiKVA,    Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Moor- 

READ,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 

Obey,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr. 

Rexs,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Boy,  Mr. 

ROYBAL,    Mr.    SCHKTTER,    Mr.    TiERNAN, 

Mr.    Charles  H.    Wilson,  and   Mr. 
Tatron) : 
H.R.  6089.  A  blU  amending  tlUa  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 


retary of  Commerce  through  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  to  undertake  a  quadrennial  en- 
rollment of  those  persons  to  vote  in  elections 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  that 
meet  the  qualifications  of  the  various  States 
other  than  residency;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  6090.  A  bill  to  require  fiscal  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  resolution  to  repeal  the 
Formosa  resolution;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  467.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.J.  Res.  468.  Joint  resolution  making  cer- 
tain  further   continuing   appropriations   for 
the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee   on   Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  204.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  the  Congress  hereby  creates  an  Atlantic 
Union  delegation;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

ByMrs.  ABZUO: 

H.  Res.  296.  Resolution  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  Government  agency  Involve- 
ment In  U.S.  oil  company  investment  In  oil 
deposits  offshore  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FINDIjET  : 

H.  Res.  296.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  relative  to 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.  Res.  297.  Resolution  on  dismissal  of  pro- 
fessional air  traffic  controllers  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Becicr)  : 

H.  Res.  298.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  In  each  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cUuse  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  said 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
.\rena,  his  wife,  Anna  Arena,  and  their 
daughter,  Anna  Nlcoletta  Arena;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnaldo 
Cefalo  and  his  wife,  Crlstlna  Cefalo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6093.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
GagUano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6094.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  San  Lut- 
frya;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Roppo,  his  wife,  Grazla  Roppo,  and  their 
children,  Mlchele  Roppo  and  Glacoma  Roppo; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6096.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nlcolo 
Rutlgllano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6097.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nlnfa 
Gemma  Slnagra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6098.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Vacca,  his  wife,  Carmela  Vacca.  and  their 
child,  Sergio  Vacca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
HJl.  6099.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elvira 
Maria  Bruno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clary. 

HJl.  6100.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  JanU 
Zalcmanis,  Gertrude  Jansons,  Lorena  Jan- 
sons  Murphy,  and  Asja  Jansons  Lldera;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY  (by  request) : 
an.  6101 .  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Domentca 
OagUano;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H Jl.  6102.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  An- 
drea Rlpepl  and  Mrs.  Concetta  Rlpepl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
HJl.  6103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guldo 
Oheselli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.B.  6104.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Secimdo 
Neri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUN  GATE: 
HJi.  6106.  A  bill  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  Mercliant  Marine  War  Veterans  Associa- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  LINK: 
HJi.  6106.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Dlonl- 
sio  Teng  Llbl  and  Dr.  Bernadette  Llbl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOW8KI: 
HJl.  6107.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Janina 
Szmyd;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  6108.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Car- 
men Prado;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  6109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Ohebhardt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

61.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

63.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  prisoners 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

63.  Also,  a  memorial  at  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  prisoners 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
~64.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  R^- 
resentatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, requesting  an  Investigation  of  the 
Incident  Involving  the  Massachusetts-based 
lobster  boat  F/V  Sea  Dog  and  the  Japanese 
flslUng  traweler  Yabaae-Maru;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

66.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  increasing 
the  rates  for  certain  third-class  mall;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offlloe  and  ClvU  Service. 

66.  AUG,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  connect- 
ing the  Arkansas  River  navigation  project 
with  the  Central  Oklahoma  navigation  proj- 
ect; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

67.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  financing  transit  corte  from  the  Fed- 
eral highway  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn, 
43.  The  SPKAKKB  presented  a  petition  ot 
the  King  County  Council,  Washington,  rela- 
tive to  development  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 
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REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  Ail  information  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  end  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 

•  All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1970: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
File  One  Copy  With  the  Secrctary  op  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  Wtth  the  Clesk  of  the  House  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  ail  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:   19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter              I 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A  Organization  or  iNDivmuAL  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (o)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  iised  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — i  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    iiave    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  80  that  this  Office  wUl  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bUls. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  fUlng  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  fiUng)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  U  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
ir  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.'^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  in  printing] 
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A.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
1601  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Thomas  Appleby,  322  East  44tb  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  United  Nations  Development  C!orp.,  322 
East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  HRH  Construction  Corp.,  515  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  Paul  Bernler,  11406  Rolling  House 
Road,  RockvlUe,  Md. 

B.  Data  Associates,  Inc.,  400  12th  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Paul  Bernler,  11405  Rolling  House 
Road,  Rockvllle,  Md. 

B.  Lee  Markey  Equipment,  197  Telegraph 
Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

A.  J.  Paul  Bernler,  11405  Rolling  House 
Road.  RockvlUe,  Md. 

B.  Union  Environmental  Corp..  3314  Hollo- 
man  Road,  Palls  Church,  Va. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  888  17th  Street,  NW., 
Wewhington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Austrian  Trade  Delegate  In  the 
United  States,  845  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Albert  D.  Bourland,  Industry-Govern- 
ment Relations,  GMC,  1680  L  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Charles  R.  Bragg,  00  Stony  Corners  Cir- 
cle. Avon,  Conn. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  176 
Cumberland  Avenue,  Wethersfield.  Conn. 

A.  Anne  Bryant,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Holmes/Harmon  Corp.,  484  Pierce 
Street,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


A.  Anne  Bryant,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Commerce  Corp.,  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  Avenue   of  the  Stars, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  The   Superior   Oil   Co.,   Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Charles  S.  Caldwell.  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Candlelighters, 
thesda,  Md. 


Fernwood    Road,    Be- 


A.  Prank  H.  Case  in,  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Reta'l  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Coalition  Against  the  8ST,  917  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Jeffery  Cohelan  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Inc..  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Common  Cause  (formerly  Urban  Coali- 
tion Action  Council),  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1016    18th  Street  NW.,  Wa.shlngton,  D.O. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  attorney,  734 
16th   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries,  208 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton.  attorney,  734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States,  1285  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York  N.Y. 

A.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Scien- 
tlflc.  Professional  and  Cultural  Employees, 
1155   15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  MGIC  Investment  Corp.,  600  Marine 
Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  Crowell  Collier  and  MacmlUan,  Inc., 
1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  DeHart  &  Brolde,  Inc.,  1160  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Publicker  Industries,  Inc..  1429  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Mr.  James  P.  Doherty,  Group  Health 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
203,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Harry  J.  Doyle.  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  1026  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  Inc., 
In  care  of  M.  L.  DeBolt,  O.D.,  Box  605,  117 
West  3d,  Winona,  Minn. 

A.  George  V.  Egge.  Jr..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Development,  Pro- 
motion, and  Defense  of  Spanish  Footwear  in 
Foreign  Markets,  Avda.  de  Jose  Antonio.  32, 
Madrid  13,  Spain. 

A.  Scott  H.  Elder,  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1411  Rockefeller  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  James  I.  Fender.  100  Northeast  Adams 
Street,  Peoria.  111. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  HI. 

A.  Frsmcls  C.  Fini.  Air  Force  Sergeants  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1501  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
1601  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Froeb,  Lane  8c  Edson,  1430  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  John  W.  Gardner,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Council  of  AFL-CIO  Unions  for  Solen- 
tlflc.  Professional  and  Cultural  Employees, 
1165  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Aseo- 
elation.  Inc.,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  1168  15tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Oraubard,  Moskovltz  &  McCauley,  162S 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  for  Imported  Steel, 
Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Graubard,  Moskovltz  &  McCauley,  1639 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Organic  Chemicals  Group,  American 
Importers  Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Judith  Hamburg,  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  1  North  13th  Street,  Phlladel- 
phia.  Pa. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Hemry,  1701  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  The  Hertz  Corp.,  660  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Higglnbotham,  815  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Holyoke  Water  Power  Co.,  1  Canal 
Street,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

A.  Wayne  L.  Horvltz,  1816  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lester  S.  Hyman,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Marton  &  Op- 
penhelmer  FMC  Corporation,  633  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Lester  S.  Hyman,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer  Popular  Services,  Inc.,  128  Day- 
ton Avenue,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


A.  William  R.  Joyce,  Jr.,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW.,  Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Centro  Azucarero  Argentine,  Recon- 
qulsta  336,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

A.  Robert  G.  (Bob)  Kendall,  Jr.,  Alabama 
Railroad  Assoc.  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Assoc,  1002  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Montgomery  Ala. 

A.  WlUlam  J.  Kuhfuas,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  1000  Merchandise  Mart, 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Assoc,  1411  RockefeUer 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  ft  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  FMC  Corp.,  633  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Popular  Services,  Inc.,  128  Dayton  Ave- 
nue, Passaic,  N.J. 

A.  Marx  Leva,  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  FMC  Corp.,  633  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.  Marx  Leva,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhclmer.  Popular  Services,  Inc.,  128  Day- 
ton Avenue,  Passaic,  N.J. 

A.  Philip  J.  Loree,  25  Broadway,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  R.  Lucas,  Non-Commissloned 
Officers  Association  of  the  U.S.A.,  Post  Office 
2288,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

A.  Joseph  V.  Machugh,  225  A  Street,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  14th  and  P  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  McElwaine,  Volkswagen  Amer- 
ican Dealers  Association,  Inc.,  1129  20th 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  McGuire,  Woods  &  Battle,  1400  Ross 
Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Concrete  Industries  (Monier) ,  Ltd., 
Monier  Square,  ViUawood,  N.S.W.  Australia. 

A.  John  Muth  (Youth  Lobby) ,  400  West 
38th,  Wilmington,  Del. 

B.  Sapiens,  400  West  38th,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

A.  National  Association  Armed  Forces  Re- 
tirees, Post  Office  Box  5327,  North  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Single  Taxpay- 
ers, 1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Non-Commissloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  2268,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

A.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  176 
Cumberland  Avenue,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Olson,  Mountain  Road, 
Stowe,  Vt. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Alejandro  Orflla,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Centro  Azucarero  Argentine,  Recon- 
qulBta  336,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

A.  Christropher  A.  Peterson,  1316  Fenvrlck 
Lane,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Single  Taxpay- 
ers, 1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrill,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cameron  County  Courthouse,  Browna- 
vuie,  Tex.,  et  al. 


A.  Richard  S.  Paulson,  Paulson  &  Hum- 
phreys, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Washington  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co., 
Inc.,  1710  Elton  Road,  SUver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Geoffrey  G.  Peterson,  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Raymond  Raedy,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Rial  M.  Rainwater,  National  Rural  Let- 
ter Carriers'  Association,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  'Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B.  Toshiba  America,  Inc.,  477  Madlnon 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  D.  Thompson,  Industry- Gov- 
ernment Relations,  GMC,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  Weat  Grand 
Boiilevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Vice  Adm.  Paul  E.  Trimble,  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association,  1411  Rockefeller  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  William  W.   Rayner,    1701   North  Port 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Crowell,  Collier  &  Macmillan,  Inc.,  1701 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 


A.  Peter   Regalado,    1706   Columbia   Road 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bufete    Latino,    S.A.,    1706    Columbia 
Road  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Scott  Runkle,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  James  M.  Souby,  Jr.,  Western  Railroad 
Association,  224  Union  Station  Building, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association,  224  Union 
Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Edward  W.  Stlmpson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufactxirers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe,  Port  Totten, 
N.  Dak. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe, 
Slsseton,  S.  Dak. 


A.  Bowen  H.  Tucker,  Esq.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  m. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  m. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Stroock,  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Volkswagen  American  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  care  of  Gezon  Motors,  Inc.,  3985 
Plainfleld  Street  NE.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


A.  H.  William  Tanaka,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  United  Nations  Development  Corpora- 
tion, 322  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  New 
York. 


A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  and/or  Klrby  Jones,  Ted 
Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1224  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hertz  Corp.,  660  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Westbay  Associates,  Government  Rela- 
tions Consultants,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Poetal  Reform, 
Inc.,  1726  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Western  Massachvisetts  Electric  Co.,  174 
Brush  Hill  Avenue,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

A.  Ed  White,  Western  Railroad  Association, 
280  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association,  224  Union 
Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Courier  Corp.,  2  Nevada  Drive, 
Lake  Success,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  D.  WlUlams,  Esq.,  Williams  &  Jensen, 
1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  UtIUtles  Corp.,  1600  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  J.  D.  Williams,  Esq.,  Williams  &  Jensen, 
1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  for  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices, 1625  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  1  North  13th  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Charge  Account  Bankers  Association, 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 
•  All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  1970: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Fn-B  One  Copt  With  the  Secbbtary  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  Wrrn  the  Clerk  or  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  U  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Piguke  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19_ 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  or  Lobbyinq  Act 


p 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)     | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  sind  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(U)   "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)   Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  iierson  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bUls;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bUls,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be:  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.'< 

AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D." — (o)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organisation  or  individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer. —  (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expendlttires  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more.  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Pill  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  ntimber. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.$ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  „,                      ,. 

4.$ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer    yes    or    no  :. 

6.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  9 Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

_^                _           ,           _         ,^.          .^   J...     ^                 .jj.»  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1   through  this  Quarter   (Add     6'  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

*°"     '   '  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.$ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  /"d»«„w"  ♦..^^  to,,   1  ♦»,,«„»>,  lo        \ 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  .,  ,^  J  ^^„       ,^.?°;     X^^^   Z"'^"V'Z'-^ ^ 

11.  $  Repaid  to  others  during  thU  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

"      ^  B  >■""  "^u-^  >■  $1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  lU. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 

Note  on  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  ExPENorruRES  (Inclitoing  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 
1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

3.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  Item 


'—Sec.  302(b). 


"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ -Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


8.  $- Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


II.  9 Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

16.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "PurjxMe."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15,8-15.9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington.  D.C. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,160.00    Total 
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A.  Sotheron  Klrby  Able,  2000  Plortda  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  C!ooperatlve  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $135. 

A.  John  J.  Adams,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  South  Fourth  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)   »600. 

A.  S.  Allan  Adelman,  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1515  WUson  Boulevard,  ArUng- 
ton,  Va. 

B.  American  Oas  Association,  Inc.,  1515 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $244. 

A.  Aerospace  Indiistrles  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $7,013.88.     E.   (9)   $7,013.88. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association,  Inc., 
AREA  Building,  525  School  Street,  8W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Same  as  above 

D.   (6)    $4,050.23.     E.   (9)    $4,050.23. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  5800,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  Aldcrson,  917  15th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.00. 

A.  John  R.  Ale,  American  Life  Convention, 
1701  K  Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $76.00.     E.   (9)    $59.00. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.00.     E.   (9)  $2,535.69. 

A.  All-Industry  Committee  For  Radio  All- 
Channel  Legislation,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,506.00.     E.   (9)    $641.89. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation.  555  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles.  Oalif. 

D.   (6)   $1,040.     E.    (9)   $1,472.29. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $5.18. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  American  Conmilttee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $210.     E.    (9)  $210. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $3,992.76.     E.   (9)  $3,992.76. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  425 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)   $40,865.     E.   (9)  $40,865. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (6)  $49,380.93. 

A.   American   Frozen   Food   Institute,    919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $75,219.72.     E.    (9)    $1,050.60. 

A.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc..  1516 
Wilson  Boxilevard,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $2,555.31.     E.   (9)    $3,360.36. 


A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $2,250. 

A.  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nutional  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarder! 
Association  of  America.  Inc.,  80  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $162.60.    E.  (9)  $69.84. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Association, 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.    American    Humane    Association,    6351 
Roslyn  Street,  Englewood,  Colo. 
E.   (9)    $1,586.64. 

A.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Assn.,  1629 
K  Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $2,150.     E.   (9)    $2,150. 

A.  American    Insurance    Association,    86 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Admiral  Insurance  Co.  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $13,191.38.     D.  (9)  $13,191.38. 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
D.  (6)  $1,497.50.     E.  (9)  $2,241.80. 


A.  American  Jiistlce  Association,  Defense 
Highway,  Gambrllls,  Md. 
D.   (6)   $2.     E.   (9)   $2. 

A.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $2,005.50.     E.  (9)  $319.38. 


A.  American  Medical  Association.  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 
E.  (9)  $24,036.68. 


A.  American  Mutual    Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Hi. 
E.  (9)  $2,100. 


A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte. 

N  C 

D.  (6)  $16,706.15.    E.  (9)  $16,706.15. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $10,290.06.     £.   (9)    $17,539.98. 


A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation, 1540  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 
E.  (9)   $1,324.80. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  M.  L.  DeBolt,  O.D.,  Post  Office  Box  608. 
117  West  Third  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $2,986.    E.  (9)  $2,986. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,196.61.     E.  (9)  $4,958.34. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $5,090.    E.  (9)  $9,089. 


A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

£.   (9)   $100. 


A.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3367.43.     E.   (9)    $3,867.43. 


A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $4,113.56. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,104.04.     E.  (9)   $1,104.04. 


A.  Edward  T.  Anderson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,428. 


A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Alabama  Ball- 
road  Association,  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

D.   (6)    $192.     E.   (9)    114.06. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,979.     E.   (9)    $25.03. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  President,  Amal- 
gamated Transit  Union,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroads,  1100  Boyle  Building, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1101  17th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1101  17tli 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,897.50.     E.   (9)    $2,310.87. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bohemian  National  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, 5255  North  Pulaski  Road.  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $7.05 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Falrchlld  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp., 
464  Ellis  Street,  Mountain  View.  Calif. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated 
With  the  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters,  25   Fifth   Avenue,   New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.  E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche,  Inc.,  Nutley,  N.J. 
D.   (6)    $9,897.     E.   (9)    $31.94. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  &  Securities  Inc.,  Institu- 
tional Fund  A,  100  California  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $2.80. 

A.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  6767  South- 
west Freeway,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $14227.35. 


A.  Associated    Dairymen,    Inc.,    1026    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $1,050. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark. N.J. 

D.  (6)    $745.56.     E.   (9)    $132.77. 


A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300.  E.  (9)  $300. 

A  Association  for  Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building,  1920  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $6,804.73.  E.   (9)    $6,804.73. 

A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $306. 

A.   Association   on   Japanese   Textile   Im- 
ports, Inc..  561  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue,  SW.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)  $2,360.     E.  (9)  $6,833.25. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  717  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  William  S.  Aud,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  $59.95. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $3.60. 

A.  Richard  W.  Averill,  American  Opto- 
metrlc Association,  1026  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  % 
M.  L.  DeBolt.  O.D.,  Box  605,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $301. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1730  M.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers'   Association,   723    Investment    Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  General  Motors  Corp.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  W.  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 


A.  Thomas   H.   Barksdale,   Jr..    1435   Wag- 
gaman  Circle.  McLean,  Va. 

B.  American  Petroleum  institute,  1101  I7th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Robert    C.    Barnard,    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert   C.    Barnard.    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $150.40. 

A.  Weldon  V.  Barton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  1012-14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,446.02.     E.   (9)    $62.48. 


A.  A.  David  Baumhart,  Post  Office  Box  553, 
Lorain.  Ohio. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association,  80  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $71.93. 

A.  Dlta  Davis  Beard,  TTV  Building,  1707  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Corp.,  ITT  Building,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.   (9)    $2,110. 

A.  Lowell  R.  Beck,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,375. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  for  The  John  Birch 
Society,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society.  Inc.,  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Massachusetts. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  90  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $450.     E.   (9)   $11. 


A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Sid  G.  Bishop,  1850  Columbia  Pike,  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

B.  Transportation-Communication  Divi- 
sion, Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m. 

D.  (6)   $438.65.     E.   (9)   $36.20. 

A.  William  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  (9)   $425.40. 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr ,  700  Federal  Bar 
Building.  1815  H  Street  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC. 


B.  Conmilttee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  care  of  William  A. 
Geoghegan.  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   («)   $600.     E.   (9)    $451.64. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross,  Gottesman  It 
Gordon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $6376. 

A.  Eugene  P.  Bogan,  Bogand  &  Freeland, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  G.  Stewart  Boewell,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte  N.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,850.     E.   (9)   $299.67. 

A.  Albert  D.  Bourland,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $210.44. 


A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  1200  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO-CLC  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,000. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,062.50.     E.    (9)    $676.27. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  Highway  Department, 
American  AutomobUe  Association,  1712  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Waahmgton,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Room  122.  Sheraton 
Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Beverage  Industry. 

A.  Thomas  C.  Brickie,  1835  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering,  Jo- 
liet.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  the  Madison  Build- 
ing. 1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $136.     E.  (9)  $16.60. 

A.  Florence  I.  Broadwell,  1737  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,510.40.     E.   (9)   $280.70. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  Washington  Office,  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith,  1640 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   App.  $350. 

A.  Joe  B.  Browder,  917  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  30  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $300. 
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A.  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $300.00. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1626  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Comlnco  American  Inc.,  West  818  River- 
side, Spokane,  Wash. 

E.  (9)   $0.80. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $937.50. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D    (6)    $100. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Public 
Service  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)    $413.25.     E.   (9)    $13.51. 

A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Drew  &  Schomer, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  340  19th 
Street.  Santa  Monica.  Calif. 

E.  (9)    $78.30. 

A.  Brownsteln.  Zeldman,  Drew  &  Schomer, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association,  1 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  Anne  Bryant,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Holmes/Harmon  Corp.,  484  Pierce  Street, 
Birmingham,  Mich. 

A.  Anne  Bryant,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Union  Commerce  Corp..  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George  S.  Buck,  Jr.,  Office  Box  12286, 
1918  North  Parkway,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  Moore, 
Schley.  Cameron  Co..  2  Broadway.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.    (9)    $51.81. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  250  West  57th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  260 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Burger.  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business.  921  Washington 
Building.  15th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,749.98.     E.   (9)    $1,350.75. 

A.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 

D.   (6)   $37,253.93.     E.   (9)   $768.42. 

A.  George  Bumham  IV.  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  1625  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.  626  William 
Penn  Place.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $678.     E.   (9)   $470. 

A.  George  B.  Biuaiham,  120  C  Street  NB., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Nvunerous  stockholders  of  the  Bumham 
Chemical  Co..  120  C  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $125.     E.   (9)   $125. 

A.  Charles  S.  Biu-ns,  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congreas,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $825.     E.    (9)   $88.35. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $203.89. 

A.  George  Burrack,  American  Society  of 
Bank  Directors,  National  Press  Btilldlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Bank  Directors, 
National  Press  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (S)   $620. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  John  H.  Callahan,  1126  16tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers.  AFL-CIO.  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $876.     E.  (9)   $240. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  436  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $1,787.60. 


A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  room  610.  Ring  Build- 
ing. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Cotton  Council   of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $90.90. 

A.  Charles   Argyll    Campbell,    1818   H    St. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  St.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $107.66. 

A.    Candlellghters,    9210    Pernwood    Rd.. 
Bethesda,  Md. 

D.   (6)    $70.     E.   (9)    $62.80. 


A.  Marvin  Caplan,  Industrial  Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,653.     E.    (9)    $102.38 

A.  Ronald  A.  Capone.  Kirlln,  Campbell  & 
Keating,  The  Farragut  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Eiuropean  Shipowners. 
30-32  Saint  Mary  Axe,  London.  E.C.3,  Eng- 
land; et  al. 

E.  (9)   $826.06. 

A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  One  Duptont  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  OuU  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)   $1,000.     B.  (0)   $375. 

A.  C.  Sargent  Carleton,  3160  Spring  Street, 
Fairfax,  Va. 


B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  316U 
Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 
D.   (6)   $1,346. 

A.  Philip  Carllp,  District  2,  National  Marine 
Engineers  Beneficial  Association,  650  Fourth 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  District  2,  National  Marine  Engineers 
Beneficial  Association. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Philip  Carllp,  Seafarers  International 
Union  of  North  America,  675  Fourth  Avenue. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $1,397.25. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc. 
D.    (6)    $3,333.33.     E.   (9)   $274.91. 

A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Blue  Allan  Oarstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers"  Educational  &  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $825.     E.   (9)    $65.76. 


A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl,   1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Frank  H.  Case  ni,  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 
E.  (0)  $1,250. 

A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  American  Bankers 
Association,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association. 
D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $87.25. 


A.  Prank  R.  Cawley,  Agricultural  Publish- 
ers Association,  Wilson  Plaza  Building,  2425 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Agrclultural  Publishers  Association. 
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A.  F^nk  R.  Cawley,  Harcourt  Brace  Jo- 
vanovich,  Inc.,  1626  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc. 


A.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  643  Main  Street,  Olean, 
N.Y. 

A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc..  2300  Calvert 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,  370  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,275. 

A.  Chapman.  Duff  &  Lenzlnl,  932  Pennsyl- 
vania  Building,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  International  .Association  of  Game, 
Fish,  and  Conservation  Commissioners,  5727 
Blake  Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $253.75.     E.   (9)    $6.80. 

A.  Chapman,  Duff  &  Lenzlnl,  932  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,   DC. 

B.  Libby,  McNeill  &  Llbby,  200  South  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)    $162.50.     E.   (9)    $1.70. 

A.  Chapman,  Duff  &  Lenzlnl,  932  Pennsyl- 
vania  Building,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  for  the  Recording 
Arts,  1012  South  Robertson  Boulevard,  Loa 
Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $28.83. 


A.  James  W.  Chapman.  Retired  Officers  As- 
sociation, 1626  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

DC. 

B.  Retired    Officers    Association,     1625    I 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)   $2,250. 

A.  William  C.  Chapman,  Industry-OoTem- 
ment  Relatons,  GMC,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $1,776.93. 

K  Leslie  Cheek  m,  American  Insurance 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Coimectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $260. 


A.  B4r.  A.  H.  Chesser,  United  Transporta- 
tion Union.  400  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $300. 


A.  Edwin  Christlanson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  1012-14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $70.     E.   (9)    $133. 


A.  Lowell  T.  Christlson,  American  Opto- 
metrlc  Association,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  O.  D.,  Box  605,  Winona, 
Minnesota. 

D.  (6)   $174.     E.   (9)    $98. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $39,324.66. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform. 
Inc.,  206  Premier  Building,  1726  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $11,782.91. 


A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark,  Shipbuilders  Council 
of  America,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Com- 
mittee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)    $46.48. 


A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  The  Atchison,  Topeka 
ft  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 

m. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Aceltunas  de  Mesa,  S.A.  Rosarlo,  10, 
Seville,  Spain. 


A. 
1250 
D.C. 

B. 

E. 

A. 
1250 
D.C. 

B. 
69th 


Cleary,    Gottlieb.    Steen    &    Hamilton, 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 

Cabot  Corp.  et  al. 

(9)   $30.45. 

Cleary,    Gottlieb,    Steen    &    Hamilton, 

Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

Interbank   Card   Association,    110   East 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1260  Coimectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.G. 


B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $2,300.     E.  (9)   $31.06. 

A.  William  T.  Cleary,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $240.     E.  (9)   $20. 

A.  Walter  S.  Clement,  915  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Norfolk  ft  Western  Railway  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va. 

D.  (6)   $626.     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Brands,  Inc.,  245  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  Yoj-k,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $72. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp., 
Louisville,   Ky. 

E.    (9)    $72. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Incorporated,  630  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $72. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Philip   Morris  Inc.,  100  Park  Avenue, 

New  York.  N.Y. 
E.  (0)  $72. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.   J.   Rejmolds   Industries.   Winston- 
Salem.  N.C. 

E.  (9)  $72. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco   Institute.   Inc..   1776   K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  McDwain  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,050.     E.  (9)   $227.16. 


A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  McHwaln  & 
Finney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  CNA  Insurance,  310  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  McHwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  General  American  Transportation  Cor- 
poration, 120  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago, 
HI. 

D.   (6)  $5,000.     E.  (0)  $1,000. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  St 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Restlty  Committee  on  Taxation.  299 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 


B.  American    Association    of    Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $1,250. 

A.  WlUlam  J.  Colley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  6S6  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)  $2,063.60.    K.  (9)  $754.83. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $475. 


A.  Coles  &  Goertner.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  William  J.  Collhan,  Jr.,  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Wttshington,  D.C. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corp.,  300 
EUuTtson  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     B.  (9)  $400. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  tt  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NatloiuU  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Bill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Coxincll,  1166  Fifteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $300. 


A.  CoUier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, c/o  Carpenter  Technology  Corp., 
Reading,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.     E.  (9)  $625. 

A.  Paul  O.  OoUins,  The  Industrial  National 
Bank  of  Rhode  Island,  111  Westminster 
Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

B.  Paul  G.  Collins,  The  Industrial  National 
Bank  of  Rhode  Island,  111  Westminster 
Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

D.  (6)  $68.75. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Assoclaticm,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $660.     E.  (9)  $1,400. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Finan- 
cing, An  Association  of  Commercial  Banks, 
50  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  King  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,460.     E.  (9)  $4^79.44. 

A.  Committee  to  Except  Assembled  U.S. 
Textile  Articles  from  Quotas,  608  So.  Hill 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $796,357.     E.  (9)  $59,359.55. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries,  208 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.  (6)   $760.     B.  (9)  $170.80. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States.  1285  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)   $200. 
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A.  Raymond  F.  ConUlng,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Tesaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.T. 

D.  (S)   $200.     E.   (9)  $320.25. 

A.  Howard  M.  Conner,  1726  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Mitchell   J.    Cooper,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council   of  Forest   Industries,   1056  W. 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  James  T.  Connor,  The  Madison  Building, 
H55-15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Agricultural    Chemicals    As- 
sociation. 

D.   (6)   $210.     E.   (9)   $14. 


A.  John  A.  Connor,  2139  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Buildings  As- 
sociation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,250.00.     E.   (9)    $299.60. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.   (6)    $2,254.80. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 


A.  Howard  Lee  Cook,  Jr.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  635 
North   Dearborn   Street,   Chicago,   111. 

D.   (6)    $2,062.50.     E.   (9)   $884.30. 

A.  Miss  Eileen  D.  Cooke,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  60  E. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $92.76. 

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1600  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth  -  Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Portsmouth,  N.H, 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $2,019.43. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.00.     E.    (9)    $28.45. 

A.  Darren  Coover,  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, 30  West  Monroe  Ettreet,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $582.00. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley.  Youngman  &  Rowe,  1511 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing,  50   South   LaSalle   Street,   Chicago,   111. 

A.  Corcoran.  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Lilly  Endowment.  Inc.,  914  Merchants 
Bank  Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Coming  Olass  Works.  Corning.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $200.00.     E.  (9)   $94.35. 


A.  Robert  M.  Ooultas,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute    for    Rapid    Transit,    1612    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $250.00. 


A.  CouncU  for  a  Livable  World,  201  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $28,291.69.     E.  (9)  $58,038.00. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.29.     E.  (9)  $500.29. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council.  1410  Hlg- 
gens  Road,  Park  Ridge,  m. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers  Federation.  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, 38  W.  5th  Street,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  2017  Walnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  Committee,  Inc.,  156 
East  52d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


A.  Cox,  Langfora  &  Brown,  1621  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1527 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Glaverbel  (USA)  Inc.,  75  Plandome 
Road,  Manhaaset,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation. Midland  Building.  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston.  Tex. 

A.  Jay  Creswell.  The  Universal  Exchange, 
802  South  Summcrlln  Avenue,  Orlando,  Fla. 

E.  (9)  $182.32. 

A.  Francis  D.  Cronln,  American  Mining 
Congress,  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employees.  12050  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association   of   Casualty   and 
Surety  Agents,  83  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association,  30 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Raymond  L.  Courage,  Independent  Nat- 
ural Gas  Association  of  America.  1060  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $300. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explosives,  420 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $35.10. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  MGIC  Investment  Corp.,  600  Marine 
Plaza.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.    Crowell    Collier   and   Macmlllan.  Inc., 
1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 
E.  (9)  $354.64. 

A.  P.  Bosley  Crowther  3rd,  American  Gas 
Association.  Inc.,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington.  Va. 

B.  American  Qas  Association,  Inc.,  1515 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va. 

A.  CUNA  International.  Inc..  1617  Sherman 
Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)   $3,246.92.     E.   (9)   $1,902.23. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,999.99.     E.  (9)  $3,838.80. 

A.  John  C.  Datt,  American  Farm  Bureau 
FederaUon,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $19.74. 

A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty,  Industrial  Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,376.60.    E.  (9)     $98.75. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport,  Jr..  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $87.57. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davles,  59  East  Van  Buren  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $93.87. 
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A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  First  National  Plaza. 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co..  30  West  Monroe  Street. 

Chicago,  111. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home.  Post  Office 
BOX  1178   Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

D.  (6)   $363.51.  E.   (9)   $1,099.01. 

A  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago.  111. 
B.  Northwest    Industries,    Inc.,    400    West 

Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $319.29. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  First  National  Plaza. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $478.30. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  1  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $163.50. 

A.  Mr.  Fred  E.  Davis.  1133  16th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $175. 


A.  R.  Hilton  Davis,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1615  H  Street  NW.  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Davis,  Wright,  Todd,  Rlese  &  Jones, 
4200  Seattle-First  National  Bank  Building, 
Seattle.  Wash. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association.  Post 
Office  Box  486,  Barrow,  Alaska. 

E.  (9)   $269.15. 

A.  Charles  W.  Day,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D  (6)   $128.     E.   (9)   $304. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $401.33. 

A.  Richard  A  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Max  A.  Denny,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D. (6)  $900. 

A.  The  Denver  Post,  Inc.,  650  16th  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (9)   $6,665. 

A  Horace  J.  DePodwln  Associates,  Inc.. 
350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  Inc..  643  Main  Street.  Olean, 
N.Y. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels.  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  Postal  Reform.  Inc..  1725  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  PosUl  Reform, 
Inc.,  1726  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,632.96. 


A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates.  206  Pre- 
mier BuUdlng.  1725  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  675 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Claude  J.  E>esautels  Associates,  206  Pre- 
mier Building,  1725  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Soybean  Association,  Hudson, 
Iowa. 

D.   (6)   $9,000.     E.   (9)    $422.20. 

A.  C.  H.  DeVaney,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $2,187.     E.   (9)    $20.25. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc..  10  Richards 
Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

E.  (9)   $215. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  Association  for 
Broadcast  Engineering  Standards.  Inc.,  1130 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A  Dillon.  1001  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources.  State 
of  California.  Post  Office  Box  388.  Sacra- 
mento. Calif. 

D.   (6)   $2,428.91.     E.   (0)    $268.91. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Mimlclpal  Utility  District, 
Poet  Office  Box  16830,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,619.66.     E.   (9)    $69.65. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency,  Marysvllle, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,228.20.     E.  (9)  $28.20. 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3726  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $30,234.33.     E.  (9)  $30,234.33. 

A.  Disabled  Officers  Association,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Joseph  DlStefano.  4880  MacArthur 
Boulevard   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  60.  Al- 
lied &  Technical  Workers  of  the  U.S.  &  Can- 
ada. 

D.  (6)  $3,901.33. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds,  UAW,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America.  UAW.  8000  East  Jefferson, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $989.     E.  (9)  $186.62. 


A.  F.  Raymond  Downs,  1812  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Harry  J.  Doyle.  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  1026  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  Inc.. 
c/Q  M.  L.  DeBolt,  O.  D.,  Box  606,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.  (6)  $80.     E.  (9)  $47. 

A.  Robert  H.  Doyle.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,468.75. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $100.00.     E   (9)    $75.00. 

A.  William  DuChessl.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America.  99 
University  Place.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,162.52.     E.   (9)    $100. 


A.  C.  Ij.  Dorson,  Room  1128.  Warner  Build- 
ing, 501   13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  UJ3.  Government.  Room 
1128,  Warner  Building,  601  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,061.10.     E.  (9)  $280. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  and  Albertson.  1226  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  - 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevlslon. 
David  R.  Bradley,  agent.  News  Press  &  Ga- 
zette Co..  9th  and  Edmond  Streets,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 


A.  M.  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $60. 


A.  J.  D.  Durand.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe 
Lines,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipelines. 
E.  (9)  $306. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  Bxilldlng,  Washington, 
D.C 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 
D.  (6)  $976. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley.  Association  of  Maximum 
Service  Telecasters.  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc. 

D.   (6)    $27.64.     E.  i%)    $2. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson,  NAUS,  966  North  Mon- 
roe Street,  Arllng^n,  Va. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arlington. 
Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards.  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $405.     E.   (9)    $33.58. 

A.  George  V.  Egge.  Jr..  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  George  V.  Egge.  Jr..  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  C.  B.  EbrlnghauB.  Jr..  American 
Railroads  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)  $250.     E.   (9)  (42.97. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  5500  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvlUe.  Md. 

D.    (6)    (2,853.07.     E.   (9)    $3,294.84. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  6025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFI^-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $2,100. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  at  Water  &  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Ill  North  Hope 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $3,200. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1300  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
2130  Adeline  Street,  OaUand,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1300  Tower  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  £1  Centro, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $1,300. 


A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  302  State  Build- 
ing, 217  West  First  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Richard  W.  Emory,  1800  MercantUe 
Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonium  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

D.   (6)    $2,600.     E.(g)    $604.20. 

A.  Orover  W.  Ensley,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $368.20.     E.   (9)   $23.40. 


A.  David  O.  Ersklne,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Indxistrlal 
tlon,   1829  K  Street  NW., 

D.   (6)   $600. 


Bankers  Assocla- 
Washlngton,  D.C. 


A.  John  D.  Fagan,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  U.S.,  300  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S., 
300  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,675.     E.   (9)   $27. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooper- 
ative Union  of  America,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (0)    $94,679.60.     E.   (9)    $26,866.94. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  203 
C  Street  NE.,  Washington,  DO. 
D.   (6)    $11,463.     B.   (9)    $260. 


A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  CouncU  of  Forest  Indvistrles  of  British 
Columbia.  1600  Outness  Tower,  1066  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.   (6)   $7,749.90.     E.   (9)   $133. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  117  Egllngton 
Avenue  East,  Toronto  13,  Canada. 

D.   (6)   $999.99.     E.   (9)    $28.40. 

A.  Francis  S.  FUbey,  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks,  AFL-CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
AFL-CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,027.44. 

A.  Maurice  W.  FUlius,  6040  LoweU  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bacardi  Corp.,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

A.  WUUam  J.  Flaherty,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $5,625.  E.  (9)  $77.70. 

A.  Roger  Fleming,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $1,691.  E.  (9)  $32.04. 

A.  Frank  U.  Fletcher,  Fletcher,  Heald,  Ro- 
well,  Kenehan  &  HUdreth,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Fletcher,  Heald,  Rowell,  Kenehan  &  HU- 
dreth, 1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Oene  N.  Pondren,  P.O.  Box  192,  Taylor, 
Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)    $786.92. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  307  Union  Depot  BuUd- 
lng, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  et  al. 
D.  (6)  $500.  E.  (9)  $632.86. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
1375  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 


A.  James  W.  Foristel,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)  $2,260.  E.  (9)  $354.56. 

A.  John  S.  FH^rsythe,  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $418.75.  E.  ($9)  $16.01. 

A.  Ronald  J.  PVjuIis.  1140  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  John  G.  Fox,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $100.02. 

A  Morley  E.  Fox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association,  liat 
Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
D.    (6)  $37.70.     E.   (9)  $19.06. 

A.  Walter  L.  Frankland,  Jr.,  1626  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,124.90.     E.   (9)  $169.83. 


A.  R.  Prank  Prazler,  National  Broiler  Coun- 
cil, 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National    Broiler    Council,    1156    16tta 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $500. 
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A.  Robert  M.  Frederick,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,125. 


A.  James  O.  Freeman,  812  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)  $1,875.     E.    (9)  $76.50. 

A.  PhUlp  P.  Prledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)  $60. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.O. 
D.   (6)  $50,000.     E.   (9)  $13,948. 

A.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $2,700.     E.   (9)  $2,700. 

A.  Frank  W.  Frisk,  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $350. 

A.  Bernard  Fuchs.  645  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Residents  &  In- 
terns, Inc.,  292  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  David  C.  FuUarton,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $314. 

A.  Garrett  PuUer,  1807  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Medical  Laboratories,  6060  NE. 
113th  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  Oadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Peimsylvanis 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anchor  Corporation,  et  al. 
D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  James  E.  Gafflgan,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D   (6)  $100. 

A.  William  B.  Oardlner,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Mass.  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  8725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $4,876.     E.  (9)  $51.90. 


A.  John  W.  Gardner,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common    Cause,   2100   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $071.49. 


A.  Marlon  R.  Qarstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  80 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Oas  AppUance  Manufactvirers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

B.  Oas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

A.  Jose  A.  Gemell,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  S.  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $325. 

A.  WUUam  T.  Glbb,  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $189.31.     E.   (9)    $34.84. 

A.  Arthur  P.  OUdea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink,  &  Distillery  Work- 
ers of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Braad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.   (9)  $132.08. 


A  Vance  M.  Gilmer,  Shell  Oil  Company, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Dave  Glvens,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, 916  Nashville  Trust  BuUdlng,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee. 
D,  (6)   $17,500.     1.  (9)   $361.36. 


A.  Qlassie  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
73''  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $5.     E.   (9)  $5.85. 


A.  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 734  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $225.     E.   (9)  $11.46. 

A.  James  M.  Goldberg,  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,250. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall,  416  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Wayne,  NJ. 
D.   (6)  $49.     E.   (9)  $3. 

A.  Vance  V.  GoodfeUow,  838  Midland  Bank 
BuUdlng,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  CouncU,  838  Midland  Bank 
BuUdlng.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)  $4,825.60. 

A.  W.  s.  Gookln,  403  N.  Brown  Avenue. 
Soottsdale,  Ariz. 

A.  Frederick  D.  Ooss,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Conectlcut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $189. 


A.  Edward  OottUeb  &  Associates  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  W.  Lafayete  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $11,936.50.     E.   (9)    $5,706.69. 


A.  George  Grant,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  American  Automobile 
Association,  1712  G  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  A.  Gray,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $9,999.99.     E.   (9)    $359.24. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  HUl  and  Knowlton,  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  HlU  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  160  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.  E.  (9)  $185. 


A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  WiUlams- 
burg  Lane,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  20  E 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, 611  Idaho  Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union    Pacific    Railroad,    1416    Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

E.  (9)  $566.56. 


A.  Dale  Greenwood,  Washington  RaUroad 
Association,  302  Hoge  BuUdlng,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

B.  Washington  RaUroad  Association,  302 
Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  (9)  $426.26. 


A.  WUUam  G.  Grief,  1156  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bristol-Myers    Co.,    346   Park   Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Fred  J.  Grelner,  Evaporated  Milk  As- 
sociation, 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Evaporated  MUk  Association,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  F.  Grlner,  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $11,059.30.  E.  (9)  $2,797.75. 

A.  Grootem.aat,  Cook  &  Pranke,  660  East 
Mason  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  James  J.  Oudinas,  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  AutomobUe  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dr.  Harry  P.  Guenther,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  XlOl  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $950. 


A.  Ben  H.  OmU,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash> 
ington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AutomobUe  Dealers  Association, 
2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and 
American  Zinc  Co.,  20  South  Fourth  Street. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $1388.44.  E.  (9)  $928. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Washington  Building,  16th  Street 
and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.  E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Robert  J.  Habenlcht,  1400  South  Joyce 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  A.  H.  Robblns  Co.,  Inc..  1407  Oommings 
Drive,  Richmond,  Va. 

D.   (6)   $300.00.     E.   (9)    $260. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)   $93.10. 

A.  Matthew  Hale,  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Wtishlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  816  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  and  90  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $360. 


A.  J.  Q.  HaU,  General  Motors  Corp.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $4,600.     B.   (9)    $3,016.89. 

A.  Keith  HaUiday,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Associated  Third-Class  Mail  Users.  1726 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Norman  S.  HaUlday,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  Inc.. 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,600.     B.   (9)   $40.26. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Halsted,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  201  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D  0 

D.   (6)    $5,749.98. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ida  Cason  Callaway  Foundation,  Pine 
Mountain,  Oa. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor  Law  Study  Committee.  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     B.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago 
111.  ' 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saundars,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc..  846 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Edward  F.  Harding,  140  New  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $103.     E.  (9)  $213.2«. 

A.  FrankUn  Hardlnge,  Jr.,  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 
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B.  California  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
1444  Wentworth  Avenue,  Post  Office  Box  R, 
Pasadena,  Calif 

D.  (6)  ^1,860 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  1411  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  and  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association,  1411  K  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mr.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  1133  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, 277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $232.43. 

A.  Mr.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  1315  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $15.50 

A.  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Harmaji,  Warner  Build- 
ing, 13th  and  E  Streets  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 
Hi. 

D.   (6)   $826.     E.   (9)    $89.57. 

A.  William  B.  Harman.  Jr.,  American  Life 
Convention,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  Each 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $440.     E.  (9)  $243.43. 

A.  John  H.  Harper,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Compa- 
nies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $287.50.     E.  (9)  $402.12. 

A.  Dennis  E.  Hart,  Standard  Oil  Co.  (In- 
diana), 1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $996.     E.  (9)  $17.76. 

A.  P.  Donald  Hart,  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1516  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arling- 
ton. Va. 

B.  American  Oas  Association.  Inc.,  1516 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Rita  M.  Hartz,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,643.20.     E.  (9)  $462. 

A.  ClUTord  J.  Harvlson,  Assistant  Manag- 
ing Director,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $533.02. 

A.  Michael  D.  Hathaway,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $112.00. 


Paul  M.  Hawkins.  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $193.50.     E.  (9)  $16. 


A.  Lyn  Hayes,  917  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  St., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,916.     E.  (9)  $47.60. 

A.  Hays  &  Hays.  Warner  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $9.20.     E.  (9)  $26.80. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,625.23.     E.  (9)  $1,625.23. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy.  30  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P.  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D. (6)  $300. 

A.  Mr.  George  J.  Hecht.  62  Vanderbllt  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.,  20  E  Street,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  National  Canners  As- 
sociation, 1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $875.     E.   (9)    $1,177.56. 


A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler.  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations.  1200  17th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,300. 


A.  Walter  G.  Held.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ross  E.  Heller,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $623. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  717  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)   $150. 

A.  Leslie  P.  Hemry,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Edmund    P.    Hennelly.    160    East    42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Mobil  Oil   Corp.,   150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)   $635.63. 

A.  Richard  I.  Hersh.  Box  1333.  Syracuse. 
N.Y. 

B.  Agway  Incorporated,  Box  1333.  Syracuse. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $450.     E.   (9)   $440.05. 

A.  The  Hertz  Corp..  660  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 


B.  The  Hertz  Corp.,  660  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $317.98. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build, 
ing.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Football    League,    410   Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Clinton     M.     Hester.     432     Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfleld,  Mass.,  et  al. 
E.   (9)    $44.30. 


A.  Hester  &  Stone  Law  Offices,  432  Shore- 
ham Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Brewers  Association,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $68.30. 


A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey.  Jr..  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  1133  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,993.75.     E.   (9)    $329.51. 

A.  M.  F.  Hlcklln,  Iowa  Railway  Association, 
720  Bankers  Trust  Building.  Des  Moines  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association. 

E.  (9)    $462.76. 

A.  John  W.  Hlght,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200. 


A.  J.  Eldred  Hill.  Jr.,  Unemployment 
Benefit  Advisors,  Inc.,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc.. 
720  Hotel   Washington,   Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $2,000. 


A.  James  J.  Hill,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Harry  R.  Hlnton.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,100.     E.   (9)    $825.99. 


A.  Mrs.  Mae  Hipsley.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $787.50.     E.    (9)    $53.19. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Public    Power    Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 


A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1801   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $195. 

A.  Mr.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $3,383. 

A.  John  M.  Holt,  Eli  LUly  and  Co.,  307  East 
McCarty  Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

B.  Ell   Lilly   and   Co.,   307  East  McCarty 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  John  W.  Bolton,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 
D.  (6)  $1,750. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood.  Shipbuilders  Council  of 
America,   1730  K  street   NW.,  Washington, 

D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730  K 
SUeet  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D. (6)  $100. 

A.  C.  T.  Hoversten,  209  West  63d  Street, 
Western  Springs,  m. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.,  6850  S.  Harlem 
Ave.,  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  HI. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook,  HI. 

A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlson,  1707 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc..  643  Main  Street,  Olean. 
N.Y. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber.  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Mass  Ave.  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (8)  $7,500.   E.  (9)  $2,475.12. 

A.  Edward  W.  Hummers,  Jr.,  Fletcher, 
Heald,  Rowell,  Kenehan  &  Hlldreth,  1226 
(Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcasters, 
420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lead  Company,  111  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $676.     E.   (9)  $160. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  Active  Ballot  Club 
Dept.,  Retail  Clerks  International  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
APL-CIO,  1775  S  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,922.98.    E.  (9)  $1,248.70. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson.  Jr.,  1786  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $6,196.23. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Poet  Office  Box  2268, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Lobbyist,  Post  Office 
Box  2255,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5.00. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter.  Post  Office  Box  2266, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Norman  E.  Watklns,  Washington,  D.C. 
Secretary,  et  al. 

E. (9)  $219. 

A.  Hydeman  &  Mason,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  1301  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 
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A.  Gerald  Hyland.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue. NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International.  Inc.,   1617  Sher- 
man Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $909.68.    E.  (9)  $114.10. 

A.  Prank  N.  Heard.   1801   K  Street.  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleiun  Institute,  1801  K, 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,   136  East 
11th  Place.  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association.  136  East 
11th  Place.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.    (6)    $3,185.60.     E.    (9)    $1,632.92. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
815   16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $22,569.80.     E.   (9)    $22,669.80. 


A.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit.  1612  K 
Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bl-State  Transit  System,  et  al. 

D.  (6)    $20,912.     E.    (9)    $32.96. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  13(X)  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $8,087.68. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $27,403.38. 


A.  International  Union  of  District  60. 
Allied  and  Technical  Workers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  4880  MacArthur  Blvd., 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $3,901.33. 


A.    Investment    Company    Institute,    1776 
K  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $2,414.69. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1600 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Saint  Paul, 
Minn. 

D.    (6)    $739.50.     E.    (9)    $9,039.61. 

A.  William  E.  Isaeff,  American  Automobile 
Association.  1712  G  Street.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G Street.  NW.,  Washington,  DO. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  Not  more  than  $1,600.00.  E.  (9) 
Not  more  than  $100.00. 

A.  Chas.  E.  Jackson,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  1120  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,750.  E.   (9)    $237.65. 


A.  Raymond  M.  Jacobson.   1819  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,250. 


A.  Robert  L.  James.  730  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bank  of  America  N.  T.  and  S.  A.,  Bank 
of  America  Center,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $30.  E.   (9)  $20. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors.  Post  Office  Box  1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $7,868.74.  E.    (9)   $73.10. 

A.  Philip  P.  Jehle,  300  National  Press  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smith    Kline    &   French    Laboratories, 
1600  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E.  (S)  $669. 


'  A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $726. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association.  600 
Bulkley  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America.  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,    Washington.   D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,666.02.     E.   (9)    $241.46. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson,  National  Home 
Furnishings  Association.  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Home  P*urnishlngs  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  HI 

D.  (6)   $225. 

A.  Herbert  Jolovltz. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $130.     E.   (9)    $16. 

A.  Albert  Jones,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $740.     E.   (9)   $216.78. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $14.93. 

A.  Dr.  Oliver  H.  Jones,  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (9)    $6,444. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  PrancU  M.  Judge,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

E.  (9)   $16.35. 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn.  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.   (9)   $27.96. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz.  1800  Mercantile  Bank 
and  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaza,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
TImonlum.  Md. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.  (9)   •21.92. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kea/'.  Jr..  Retired  Officers 
Association.  1626  X  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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B.  Retired    Officers    Association,    1625    I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   9782.50. 

A.  Capt.  William  J.  Keating,  500  Folger 
Building,  725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Oraln  &  Peed  Association,  500 
Polger  Building,  726  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $25. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  ol 
the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
corporation) ,  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston, 
Tex. 

E.   (9)    $20.08. 


A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Retail    Federation,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $1,250. 


A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $7,500.     E     (9)    $3,265.23. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  Unemployment  Benefit 
Advisors,  Inc.,  720  Hotel  Washington,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly,  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufactxirers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  George  Kelm,  1  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  111 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  Post  Office 
Box  1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $363.61.     E.   (9)    $1,099.01. 

A.  Robert  O.  (Bob)  Kendall,  Jr.,  Alabama 
Railroad  Association,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002  First 
NaUonal  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

D.   (6)    $172.     E.   (9)    $52.79. 

A.  Edward  P.  Kenehan,  Fletcher,  Heald, 
Rowell,  Kenehan  and  Hlldreth,  1225  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1341  Q  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  a  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $192.31. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  Marathon  Oil  Co., 
430  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Plndlay,  Ohio. 
S.  (9)   $166.30. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  The  Berwick  Bank 
Building,  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Transportation   Center,   Philadelphia.   P» 

D.  (6)   $1,800.     B.  (9)   $687.41. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  G\hf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)   $160. 


A.  J.  Don  Kerlin,  1108  Stuart  Road,  Hem- 
don,  Va. 

B.  TIME,  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)    $175. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  Ltfe  Insurance  As- 
sociation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $68. 

A.  Charles  L.  King.  American  life  Con- 
vention, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $350. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King,  3600  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Counsel  for  Associated  Equip- 
ment Distributors. 

D.  (6)  Approximately  $20,000  to  $26,000 
per  year.     E.   (9)    $1,059.15. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman,  635 
San  Luis  Road,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnaird,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $790.69. 

A.  Kirkland,  Ellis,  Hodson,  Chaffetz, 
Masters  &  Rowe.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Herbert  C.  Klrstein,  30  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,560. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Kistler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
AUentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $77.    E.  (9)  $70.65. 


A.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1316  16th  Stree; 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $55.25. 


A.  James  D.  Klttelton,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BxUlding,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $676. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  409  LaSalle  Build- 
ing, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  BowJng  Proprietors  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  West  Higglns  Road,  Hoffman 
Estates,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $82.41. 

A.  James  P.  Kmetz,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,400.    E.  (9)  $456. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475. 


A.  William  L.  Kohler,  American  Trucklni 
Association,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Horace  R.  Kornegay.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.00.     E.   (9)   $175.00. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1600 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,877.50.     E.   (9)    $1,415.45. 

A.  Howard  R.  Koven  and  Abe  Fortas,  208 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Loeb,   Rhoades   &   Co..  42  Wall  Street. 
D.   (6)    $1,250.00.     E.   (9)   $250.00. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  June  Kysilko  Kraeft,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $95. 

A.  Miss  Germalne  Krettek,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $714.30. 

A.  Krooth  &  Altman,  1001  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $700. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  Aerospace  Industries 
Association,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,784.     E.   (9)   $1,192.78. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1165  IStb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $11,419.86.     E.   (9)    $8,194.82, 
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A.  Laborer's  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO.  960  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $12,713.79. 

A.  John  P.  Lagomarclno,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,687.50. 


A.  Mr.  A.  M.  Lamplev,  United  Transporta- 
tion Union.  400  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $200. 


A.  Philip  M.  Knox,  Jr.,   1211   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Lang.  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke,  1913  Eye  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B  American  Society  for  Microbiology.  1913 
Kye  Street  N.W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A.  Albert  Latmon.  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
Housemen's  Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $3,730.73.     E.   (9)    $369.38. 

A.  James  J.  La  Penta,  Jr..  966  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  N.  A., 
906  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)   $246.05. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Division,  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, 1712  O  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  DUlard  B.  Lasseter,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,200.     E.    (9)    626. 

A.  Donald  P.  Lavanty,  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  1026  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  care 
of  M.  L.  DeBolt,  O.D.,  Post  Office  Box  605, 
Winona,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $398.     E.   (9)    $366. 


B.  Conunlttee  of  Producers  of  Ferroalloys 
and  Related  Products,  %  Leva,  Hawes,  Sy- 
mington, Martin  &  Oppenhelmer. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  839  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 

A.  J.  Stanly  Lewis.  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)   $3,351. 

A.  Herbert  Llebenson,  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1225  19th    Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $1,200. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $5,247.88.     E.   (9)   $5,247.88. 


A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  American  Gas 
Association,  Inc.,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  1515 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.   (6)   $425.     E.   (9)    $110. 


A.  William  Lazarus,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,250. 

A.  Robert  P.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $20.     E.   (9)   $267.84. 


A.  Legislation  for  Animal  Welfare,  Inc.. 
8046  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $678. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  Railway  Progress 
Institute,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $11,000.06. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

U.   (6)   $3,722.60.     E.   (9)    $125.85. 


A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer, 815  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1736  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)  $17.35.     E.   (9)  $5.00. 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe 
&  Krause,  Loyalty  Building,  Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe  li 
Krause,  Loyalty  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 
mittee, Loyalty  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)   $5,600. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  Active  Ballot  Club 
Department,  Retail  Clerks  International  As- 
sociation, AFL-CIO,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $6,923.10.     E.   (9)    $924.57. 


A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)  $267.75.     E.   (9)  $204.42. 


A.  Robert   R.   Lovelace,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paperboard    Packaging    Council,     1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    Not  more  than  $450.00.     E.   (9)   Not 
more  than  $75.00. 


A.  James  P.  Lovett,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

D.   (6)  $700.     E.   (9)  $200. 


A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations, Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,400.     E,   (9)  $161. 


A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1138  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.   (6)  $750. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roa- 
noke, Va. 

A.  Wilbur  C.  Lowrey,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   ^6)   $500. 

A.  MUton  P.  Lunch.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Clarence  T.  Lundqulst,  4822  Tllden 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  National 
^rfress  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,612.90.     E.   (9)    $261.76. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  Eleventh  and  L 
Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association.  Elev- 
enth and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  California. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  1730  North  Lynn 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  1730 
North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.    (6)    $850.     E.    (9)    $1,350. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman,  American  Optometrlc 
Association,  1026  17th  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 
to,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Care 
Of  M.  L.  DeBolt,  O.D.,  Box  605,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $22. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Andre  Malsonplerre.  666  11th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $1,070. 

A.  William  J.  Malatesta,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, 1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $6,625.     E.   (9)    $116.16. 

A.  Mike  Manatos,  1812  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301   East  6th   Street,  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $31.33.     E.   (9)   $31.33. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $3,000. 
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A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  Ford  Motor  Oo., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

B.  Pord  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mlcb. 

D.  (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)   •780.90. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt,  640  Investment  Build- 
ing NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  640  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $5,397.90. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $45. 

A.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

E.  (9)   $1,609.35. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $127.32.     E.   (9)   $138.80. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Oas  Association, 
300   Tulsa   Building,  Tulsa,   Okla. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonium,  Md. 

D.     (6)     $2,500.     E.     (9)     $21.92. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  Association  on  Japa- 
nese Textile  Imports,  Inc..  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports. Inc..  551  Plfth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mike  B.  Masaoka.  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  2021  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1634  Post  Street.  San  Prancisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Mike  Masaoka.  Masaoka-Ishlkawa  and 
Associates,  Inc.,  2021  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Guy  B.  Maseritz,  Life  Insurance  Associ- 
ation of  America.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue.  N.Y. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason.  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America.  1701  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $81.25.     E.    (9)    $8.79. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason.  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO.  815 
16th   Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, APL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,853.73.     E.    (9)    $225. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,121.80.     E.   (9)   $694.16. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)    $630.     E   (9)    $473.92. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  National  Legisla- 
tive Commission,  the  American  Legion,  1608 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $3,612.     E.  (9)  $93.51. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  2800  North 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $5,420.     E.  (9)  $890. 


A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national, 1340  California  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $227. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  William  J.  McAuUffe,  Jr.,  American  Land 
Title  Association,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D. (6)  $775.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  John  A.  McCart.  Government  Employes 
Council.  AFL-CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  Employees  Council.  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,908.74. 

A.  Jack  P.  McCarthy.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Utilities.  Inc.,  2330  Johnson 
Drive.  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

E.  (9)  $93. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  American  Hotel  ft 
Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  888 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $165. 

A.  Edward  A.  McDermott,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Mar- 
keters of  America.  230  South  Bemlston  Ave- 
nue. St.  Louis.  Mo. 

D.   (6)    $557.38.     E.   (9)   $57.36. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald.  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth   Building,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.    (6)    $3,877.50.     E.    (9)    $684.15. 

A.  J.  Patrick  McElroy.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte,  Mont. 

E.  (9)  $74.27. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McGarry,  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Raymond  McGlaughlln,  400  Plrrt 
Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployes, 12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $7,080. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $560.  E.  (9)  $186.43. 


A.  W.  W.  McClanahan.  Jr.,  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference,  Inc..  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $437.50. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Coimectlout 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  60  Wall  Tower,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc.,  One 
Gulf  &  Western  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Resources  &  Chemical  Corp.,  2125 
Tenneco  Building,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Coimectlcut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  OH  'Jorp.,  160  Bast  62d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  E.  L.  McCuUoch,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $284.60.     E.   (9)   $81.50. 


A.  Clifford  G.  Mclntlre,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,270.  E.  (9)  $4.25. 

A.  Cltirence  M.  Mcintosh.  Jr.,  Railway  La- 
bor Executives'  Association,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,749.99. 

A.  Graham  N.  McKelvey,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.  E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Wllliara  F.  McKenna.  National  League 
of  Insured  Savings  Associations.  1200  ITtli 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $295.76.  E.  (9)  $1.70. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLain.  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $3,458.  E.  (9)  $28.80. 

A.  Mrs.  Teresa  D.  McLaughlin,  Mortga^ 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $350.  E.  (9)  $2,360. 


A.  John  S.  McLees,   1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  UJ3.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  William  F.  McManus.  777  14th  Street 
JJW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington  Av- 
enue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $975.  E.  (9)  $546.35. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  NatlonU  Press  Build- 
ing, 14th  and  F  Streets,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Aasoci- 
atlon,  1540   Emerson  Street,  Denver,   Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  Life  Insurance  Associ- 
ation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  PJU'k  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $449.49.     E.  (9)  $67.65. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  \/ashlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $532.72. 

A.  McNutt.  Dudley  &  Easterwood,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  12  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $5,150.     E.  (9)  $488.45. 

A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $307.19. 

A.  Bfr.  Carl  J.  Megel,  American  Federation 
of  Teachers,  AFL-CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $12,100. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  Life  Insurance  As- 
sociation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $183.15.     E.  (9)  $7.67. 

A.  Mr.  ElUs  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  3000  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $616.06. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  Hill  &  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $186. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
1*ade.  1129  20th  street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Same 

A  George  F.  Meyer.  Jr..  Retired  Officers 
Association,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1626  I 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $937.50. 

A.  lAiry  L.  Meyer.  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration,   1616    H   Street    NW.,    Washington, 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A.  James  G.  Mlchaux,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Federated  Depcirtment  Stores,  Inc.,  222 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Box  128,  Gazenovla,  N.Y. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D. (6)  $100. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  Post 
Office  Box  2521,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Dale  MiUer,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (6)  $1,950. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $2,625. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  NewgulT,  Tex., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,260. 

A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  Nebraska  Railroads 
Legislative  Committee,  1815  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. 1815  Capitol  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr 

D.  (6)  $4,999.98     E.  (9)  $436.62. 

A.  Hermon  I.  MlUer,  National  Turkey  Fed- 
eration, 425  13th  Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Txukey  Federation.  Mount 
Morris,  HI. 

A.  Joe  D.  Miller,  535  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  HI. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  585 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  912  Falling  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  RaUroad  Association,  912  PaU- 
Ing  BuUding,  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.  (9)  $54.70. 

A.  Robert  H.  Miller,  Tenneco  Inc.,  402  Solar 
Building,  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  Poet  Office  Box  2511. 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $73.60. 

A.  Miimesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
3-M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacttirlng  Co.. 
3-M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

_  A.  Jack  Mills,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 

D.  (6)  Not  more  than  $1,000.00.  E.  (9) 
Not  more  than  $240.00. 

A.  Daniel  Mlnchew,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,260. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  1735  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  Poet  Office  Box 
311,  PorUand,  Oreg. 

E.  (9)  $282.70. 


A.  G.  Merrill  Moody,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SB^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  RallroadB, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $63.     E.  (9)  $84.98. 

A,  Joseph  E.  Moody,  Bituminous  Coal  Op- 
erators Association,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  O.  William  Moody,  Jr.,  Maritime  Trades 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1,162.20. 

A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)  $6,253. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association. 
Poet  Office  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock. 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  South  Fourth  Street. 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $6,806.26.     E.   (9)  $74.48. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock. 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  830 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  M.  Morris,  Industry  Govern- 
ment ReUtions.  GMC.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)  $2,600.     E.   (9)  $806.28. 


A.  James  G.  Morton,  Manufacturing  Chem- 
ists Association,  Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue I*W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manxifacturlng  Chemists  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)   Under  $50. 

A.  Jack  Moskowltz,  2100  M  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW- 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,750.     E.   (9)  $80.67. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote.  Northern  Natural  Oas 
Co..  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Oas  Co..  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc..  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)    $100.     E.   (9)   $113. 

A.  William  O.  Mullen,  National  Newspaper 
Association,  491  National  Press  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association.  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $133.70. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  806  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  915  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va. 
D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $85 

A.  WlUlam  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $185. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Peachtree  Street 
NE..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
1375  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  John  J.  Nangle,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $586. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

A.  Gary  M.  Nateman,  1922  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Underwrit- 
ers, 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $224.     E.   (9)    $224. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va. 

D.   (6)    $25,268.50.     E.   (9)    $4,426.27. 

A.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 475  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Co.'s, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,713.69.     E.    (9)    $10,619.25. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  Tork, 
N.Y. 

B.  (9)   $14,675.47. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $649,647.76.     E.    (9)    $68,051.58. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies.  2511  East  46th  Street  Suite 
H,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies,  2511  East  46th  Street  Suite 
H,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)  $413.88,     E.    (9)  S413.88. 

A.  National   Association   of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (61  $35,000.     E.   (9)  $24,237.24. 

A.  National  Audlo-Vlaual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)  $64,754.28.     E.   (9)  $2,124.86. 

A.  National    Automobile   Dealers    Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $2,006.97.     E.   (9)  $2,006.97. 

A.  National     Broiler    Council,     1155     15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)  $500.     E.    (9)  $500. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $734,299.41.     E.   (9)    $5,136.38. 


A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $430,043.36.     E.   (9)    $9,678.03. 

A    National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $2,318.49.     E.  $4,717.25. 

A  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  565  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $1,462.29.     E.   (9)    $1,472.29. 

A.  National  Committee  for  the  Recording 
Arts,  10000  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

E.  (9)   $10,868.19. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers, 70O  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $116,895.79.     E.   (9)    $353.30. 

A    National   CX)tton   CouncU   of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.   (61   $19,917.79.     E.   (9)    $19,917.79. 

A  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  ,   „      ^ 

B  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries  (NCTSI),  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $631.24.     E.   (9)    $760.46. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $96.22. 

A.  National  Electric  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
cUtlon,  156  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D    (6)    $88,318.20.     E.   (9)    $6,081.04. 


A.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  1816 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $3,176.25.     E.   (9)    $3,176.25. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  AssoclaUon, 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (6)    $1390.32.     E.   (9)    $1,890.32. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  ao 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,903.10.     E.   (9)    $6,903.10. 


A.  National    Patent    Council,     1225    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)   $760. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $17,15138.     E.   (9)    $1,290. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  A«- 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $2,430.08. 

A.  National    Small    Business    AssoclaUon, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)   $2,562.52. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $12,500.     E.   (9)    $11,540. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,026. 


A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $305.     E.   (9)    $305. 


A.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $191,828.95.     E.   (9)    $11,025.67. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc.,  920-922  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $16,933.82.     E.   (9)    $16,933.82. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,199.36.     E.   (9)    $1,715.29. 

A.  National  Grain  &  Peed  Association,  500 
Folger  Building,  725  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E.  (9)    $15. 

A,  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW,,  Washington.  D.C 

D.  (6)    $155,067.96.     E.   (0)    $10.375  00. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $334.65. 

A.  National  Lead  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $835. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $765,39.     E.   (9)    $1,696.69. 


A.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mount 
Morris,  111. 

A.  The  Nation-wide  Committee  on 
Import-Export  Policy,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $10,450.     E.    (9)    $9,648.04. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr..  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

D,    (6)    $1,900.     E.    (9)    $75.97. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  888  17th  Streec  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Port 
Office   Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $105.97. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr.,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1707  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  oi 
America,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely,  246  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6^   $1,649. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $223.02. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $300.     E.   (9)   $272.40. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1165 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,687.50.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  LotilB  H.  Nevlns.  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards.  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Bo(utU,  155  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago. 

m. 

D.  (6)   $2,833. 


A.  E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  350  West 
Terra  Gotta  Avenue,  Crystal  Lake.  111. 

D.   (6)   $150.     E.   (9)    $7.50. 


A.  Jonathan  Newkirk,  246  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,142.     E.   (9)    $4. 

A.  P.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Poet  Office  Box 
15,  Route  1,  Henry  vUle,  Pa. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (6)   $1,963.50.     E.    (9)   $555.55. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nllan,  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  817 
14th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D,C. 

D.   (6)   $6,763.40.     E.   (9)    $899.77. 

A.  James  W.  Nlsbet,  Western  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 280  Union  Station  Building,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association.  280  Union 
Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  As43oclatlon  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $101.73. 

A.  Robert  D.  NOTdstrom,  director.  Fishery 
Products  Program,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $400.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines.  418  East 
Rosser  Avenue,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

B.  Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  et  al. 

E.  (9)   $8.25. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Pouiulatlon, 
1106  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $60.69. 

A,  Ira  H,  Nunn,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Restaurant  Association,  1166 
15th  Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,375.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  D.P.M.,  20  CJhevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.O. 


B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Transit  Association,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $82. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Baldwin  Piano  Co.,  1801  Gilbert  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $3,875.     E.   (9)    $433. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B,  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  In- 
vestors Building,  Mlrmeapolls,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B,  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Normandale  Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  (9)    $145. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day,  CLU,  11  East  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  America, 
11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $11,872.72. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute,  Post  Office 
Box  978,  Manila,  Philippines. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  16  Union  Square.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,884.60.     E.  (9)  $1,137. 

A.  Richard  C.  OHare,  1120  Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $265.08. 

A.  Mr.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  500  Folger  BuUdlng, 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association, 
Folger  Building.  725  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Robert   Oliver.   400   First   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  L.  T.  Barringer  and  Oo.,  161  South  Front 
Street,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Robert   Oliver.   400   First   Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  City. 


A.  Michael  Olson.  Carolinas  Association  of 
Mutual  Insurance  Agents.  501  Raleigh  Build- 
ing, Raleigh,  N.C. 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  Omasta,  1315  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $30.50. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  The  American 
Bankers  Association,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $2,000.     E.    (9)  $249.95. 

A.  Jerry  H.  Opack,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $185. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  American  Mining 
Congress,  Ring  Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 


A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell    Soup    Co.,    Campbell    Place, 
Camden,  NJ. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 


A,  Norman  Paige.  Pennsylvania  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.    Paperboard    Packaging    Council,    1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $897.61.     E.  (9)  $897.61. 


A.  Michael  L.  Parker,  3300  Crocker  Plaza, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan:  Pre- 
paid Group  Medical  Care,  300  Lakeside  Drive, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,833.83.     E.  (9)  $3,583.46. 

A.  Geo.  F.  Parrish,  West  Virginia  Railroad 
Association.  Poet  Office  Box  7.  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 
D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  3000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $131.61. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  &  Boggs. 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Patton.  Blow,  Verrill,  Brand  Ac  Boggs, 
1300  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Donaldson,  Lufkln  &  Jenrette,  Inc.,  140 
Brotulway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,400.     E.  (9)  $1.43. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rlfklnd,  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Denver  Post,  Inc^  660  16th  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 
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A.  Peabody,  RlvUn,  Kelly,  Cladouhos  & 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Mass  Retailing  Institute,  570  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $4,500.     E.   (9)    (150. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlin,  Kelly,  Cladouhos  & 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Tool  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association. 

A.  Elver  T.  Pearson,  American  Insurance 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,000.     K.   (9)    $350. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  ol  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  217  19  North  Sixth  Street, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $1,825. 

A.  Pennzoil  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $2,629.75. 

A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.   (9)   $25. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1700 
K   Street    NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  A.  J.  Pessel,  2919  Cathedral  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $750.     E.  (9)    $195. 

A.  Geoffrey  O.  Peterson,  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,250. 

A.  Michael  Peteresky,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)   $3,550. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries,  Corp.,  000  17tb  Street 
NW., 

D.   (6)    $425.     E.    (9)    $350. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1165  15th  Street   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbln,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  4ad  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,125. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Phillips.  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration. 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,250. 

A.  John  K.  Pickens,  201  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Association, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,700. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,750.     E.   (9)   $46.02. 

A.  James  F.  Pinkney,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $117.36. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  Texaco  Inc.,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  I4W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $700.     E.   (9)    $1,700. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $6,884.34.     E.   (9)    $1,350. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,   111. 

D.  (6)  $425.    E.  (9)  $28.42. 

A.  George  G.  Potts,  640  Investment  Build- 
ing NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  640  Investment  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,181.67. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw.  Plttman.  Potts. 
Trowbridge  &  Madden,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,250.     E.   (9)  $21.30. 

A.  William  J.  Potts,  Jr.,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards.  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  National  Association 
of  Refrigerated  Warehouses,  1210  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  William  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
B.  Independent    Petroleum   Association    of 
America,   1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.   (9)    $5.60. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $540. 


A.  William  C.  Prather,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  ni, 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
HI  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)  $475. 

A.  William  H.  Press,  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Board  of  Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $13,500. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  50th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $250.     E.   (9)  $2. 

A.  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Price,  406  Itfayrant  Drive, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  National  Congres.*"  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  The  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $1,654.06.     E.  (9)   $1,554.05. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-Clo, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Q\iln,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Quinn,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,035.66.     E.  (9)  $222.33. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,022. 


A.  Alex  Radin,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $321.84. 

A.  Raymond  Raedy,    1701   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edward  F.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md., 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $10,752.     E.  (9)  $10,752. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $25.     E.   (9)   $25. 

A.  William  A.  Raleigh,  Jr.,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $498.80. 


A.  G.  J.  Rauschenbacb,  Conununicatlons 
Satellite  Corp. 

B.  Conomunlcatlons    Satellite    Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $875.     E.   (9)    $708. 

A.  William  W.  Rayner,   1701   North  Port 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Crowell   Collier   and   MacmiUan,  Inc., 
1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va 

D.   (6)   $166. 


A.  Sydney  C.   Reagan,  6815  Prestonshlre, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $175.     E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  David  J.  Reedy.  1617  Virginia  Street. 
Downers  Grove,  111. 

B.  National   Advertising   Co.,   6850   South 
Harlem  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  Argo,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,300. 


A.  Retired    Officers    Association, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $3,970. 
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A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Warner 
BuUding,  13th  and  E  Streets  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $19,732.     E.   (9)    $8,857.39. 


A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds.  Post  Office  Box 
612,  Fresno,  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California.  Post  Office  Box  512.  Fresno.  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $625.     E.   (9)   $500. 


A.  William  L.  Re3molds,  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  1200  17tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $52.     E.   (0)   $25. 


A.  James  A.  Rock,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HL 

D.   (6)    $182.     E.   (9)    $1.89. 


A.  Mr.  C.  Richard  Rogers,  1600  Rhode  Is- 
land  Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing' 
ton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $656.25. 


A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  Continental  Oil  Co., 
1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana),  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  S. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   $1,379.84.     E.   (9)    $11.74. 

A.  Mr.  Richard  N.  Rigby,  Jr.,  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oceanography  Association, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $400.     E.   (9)   $38. 

A.  John  S.  Rippey,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association, 
1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $169.78. 

A.  Miss  Rebekah  Rivers,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $60. 

A.  William  Neale  Roach.  American  Truck- 
ing Associations.  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland,  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Trustees  of  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop 
Estate.  419  Halekauwlla  Street,  Post  Office 
Box  3466.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  1026  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  William  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $75. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
socUtlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $185. 
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A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oil  and  Oas  Association,  010 
National  Oil  Building,  Sixth  and  Grand,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $760. 


A.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $26. 

A.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Associatea, 
Inc.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  15  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $900.     E.   (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester,  Mass. 

B.  National     Congress     of     Parents     and 
-—Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 

m. 

E.  (9)   $353.30. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,137.60.     E.  (0)   $1,440. 


A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  Independent  Natiir&l 
Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Michael  J.  Romig,  American  Insurance 
Association,  1026  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

O.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $250. 

A.  Michael  P.  Roudnev.  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corporation,  216  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)   $50. 


Routier.  American  Life  Con- 
K  Street   NW.,   Washington, 


A.  Robert  J. 
ventlon,   1701 
D.C. 

B.  American   Life   Convention,  211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Deltona  Corporation,  3250  South- 
west Third  Avenue,  Miami,  Fla. 

D.   (6)   $2,345.     E.   (0)   $3,370.48. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


A.  Scott  Runkle,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  Post  Office  Box  12285, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $2,121.     E.   (9)    $463.96. 


A.  J.   T.   Rutherfc«xl,   1616  P   Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.      (9)    $315.90. 


A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1556  Connecticut  Avenue  ITW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (0)   $1,141.14. 


A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  519  Title  &  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  et  al. 

A.  Sachs,  Oreenebaum,  Frohllch  &  Tayler, 
839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson 
Street,  Muncie.  Ind. 

D.  (6)   $135.     E.   (9)   $18.08. 

A.  Carl  K.  Sadler.  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,463.60.     E.   (9)    $8,708.61. 

A.Eric  P.  Schellln,  1226  10th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Patent  Covmcil,  1226  10th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $750. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins  Plaaa, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  &  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonium  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonium.  Md. 

D.   (6)   $2,600.     E.   (0)    $21.02. 

A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley.  Washington  office, 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of  America, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $4,260.     E.   (9)   $3,296.13. 

A.  HlUiard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Washington,  D.C.  Retail  Liquor  Deal- 
ers Association.  Inc.,  1000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $665.     E.   (9)    $227.60. 

A.  John  W.  Scott.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 

D.  (6)   $5,000. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall.  Casey,  Thombxxrg  & 
Thompson,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  Jefferson  Pilot  Corp.,  Post  Office  Box 
21008.  Greensboro,  N.C. 

E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley.  1357  Nioolet  Place, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams  et  al. 
B.  (9)   $174.46. 
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A.  Stanton  P.  Sender.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.    Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Ho- 

man  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrlll.  National  Newspaper 
Association,  491  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $137.96 


A.  Robert   R.   Shaefer,    1400   South   Joyce 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Leisure    Time    Specialists,    Inc.,    1400 
South  Joyce  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pflzer,  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $950.    E.  (9)    $385. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson  and  Semmes,  1054  31st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anchor  Corporation  et  al. 
D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson  and  Semmes,  1054  31st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Milton  Hershey  School  Trust,  Hershey, 
Pa. 

D.  (6)  $15,505.    E.  (9)  $158.98. 


A.  Mr.  Grant  8.  Shotwell,  1967  S  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E.  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza, 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,009. 

A.  David  SUver,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $64.89. 

A.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $842.80.     E.  (9)  $2,062.74. 


A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Fur  Merchants'  Association, 
224  West   30th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)    $69.81. 

A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Pur  Merchants'  Association, 
224  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $927.81. 

A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts.  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Bev- 
erly HlUs,  Calif. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts,  Trowbridge  & 
Madden,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Committee  of  Foreign-Owned  Banks,  52 
Broadwav,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)    $438.78. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman.  Potts,  Trowbridge  & 
Madden,  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  277  Par': 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  United  Steelwwkers  of 
America,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $5,212.60.     E.  (9)  $3,027.16. 


B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies,  2611  East  46th  Street,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

A.  Wavne  H.  Smlthey,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $2,870.26.     E.  (9)  $1,697.25. 

A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth,  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
D. (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  Lana  H.  Sims,  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Association,  1003  Secxirity  Federal  Building, 
Columbia,  S.O. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
1003  Security  Federal  Building,  Columbia, 
S.C. 

D.  (6)  $33.64.     E.  (9)  $14.46. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Sisk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washing^n,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Oonnectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Six  Agency  Committee,  217  West  First 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $800.     E.   (9)    $3,000. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
1625  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesvllle, 
Okla. 

A.  William  L.  Slayton,  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1785 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Stephen  Slipher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.     E.  (9)  $9.80. 


A^  Laurence  P.  Sberfy,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  BuUding,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,076. 


A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
corporation).  Post  OflBce  Box  2180.  Houston, 
Tex. 

E.   (9)    $467.86. 


A.  T.  W.  Smiley.  135  East  11th  Place.  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  135  East 
nth  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,185.50.     E.  (9)  $1,632.92. 


A.  Dale  Sherwln,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)  fl,791.     E.  (9)  $10 
X.  

A.  Max  Shine,  1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical 
Engineers,  1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $992.60.     E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Lyle  O.  Snader,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  300 
New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $371  07.     E.  (9)  $260. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass.  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  869,  Lexington, 
Kv. 

D.  (6)  $550.     E.  (9)  $20842. 


A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,963. 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,947.45.     E.  (9)  $7,828.05. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  Nevada  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 1  East  First  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

D.  (6)  $175.     E.  (9)  $507.20. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  Electrical 
Workers.  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,999.80. 

A.  Gary  A.  Soucle,  30  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $124.93. 


A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith,  Washington  Staff, 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $420.     E.   (9)    $453.11. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshire,  Dallas,  Tex. 
D. (6)  $175.     E.  (9)  $175. 

A.  WUUam  W.  Spear,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chlcttgo,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $1,245.69.     E.   (9)    $2.74. 

A.  Frank  J.  Specht,  Schenley  Industries, 
Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturer  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1106  Barr  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Splezlo.  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $600.    E.   (9)   $2,466. 

A.  Joseph  L.  SpUman,  Jr.,  1626  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
D.  (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $90. 

A  Louis  P.  ^Itz,  American  Association  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Administrators,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.(6)   $1,000. 

A  Lynn  Stalbaum,  Associated  Dairymen, 
Inc..  1026  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Dairymen,  Inc.,  1036  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $900.00. 

A.  Melvln  L.  Stark,  American  Instirance 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)    $350. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  S.  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $800.     E.   (9)    $876. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Asaociates.  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 

D.C. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,100.     E.   (9)   $1,200. 

A.  Stelnhart.  Goldberg.  Felgenbaum  & 
Ladar,  Crocker  Plaza,  Montgomery  at  Poet, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District. 
Valley  Center,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $200.     E.   (9)   $48.41. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Oonnectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association.  Inc.,  82 
Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Malllnckrodt  Chemical  Works,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  5439,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  305 
East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $150.     E.   (9)   $3. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Associa- 
tion of  America,  730  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $6,100      E.(g)    $146.42. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Signalmen,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  Hoffman-La  Roche, 
Inc.,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc..  340  Kingsland 
Street,  Nutley,  N.J. 

D.  (6)   $850.     E.   (9)    $600. 


A,  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters'  Associa- 
tion, Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $191.25. 


A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imported    Footwear    Group,    American 
Importers  Association,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $200. 


A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmlre,  Jr.,  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street,  Mobile.  Ala. 


A.  Francis  W.  Stover.  National  Legislative 
Service.  VFW.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $5,724.50.     E.   (9)    $400.89. 

A.  William  M.  Stover,  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Association,  Inc.,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $925.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  National  Legislative 
Commission,  the  American  Legion,  1608  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $5,304.     E.   (9)   $732.86. 


A.  John  Stringer,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  HI. 

E.   (9)   $1,030. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lawn,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue   NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Volkswagen  American  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  care  of  Gezon  Motors,  Inc.,  3985 
Plalnfield  Street  NE.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)   $195.47. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  ill  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  111  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111, 

D.   (6)   $2,250. 


A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  BiUld- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
BiUldlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $600. 

A.  G.  Don  Sullivan,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, 1100  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $475. 


A.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y, 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft.  General  Counsel.  Com- 
mittee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc. ,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee.  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut  Avenue   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Talley.  100  Ang\u  Court, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Roy  W.  Terwllllger,  816  Oonnectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  Jr..  Independent  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America,  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Evert  S,  Thomas,  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  CUNA  International.  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $1,297.34.     E.   (9)   $1,299.98. 

A.  Clark  W.  Thompson.  Tenneco  Inc..  1000 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2511, 
Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  1030  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc..  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $4,020.51. 

A.  William  D.  TTiompson,  Industry-Gov- 
ernment  Relations,  GMC,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.  E.  (9)  $452.44. 

A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton.  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  H.  WiUls  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $2,800.  E.  (9)   $43.10. 


A.  C.  Austin  Sutherland.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc..  1616 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson,  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association,  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  John  R.  Sweeney.  Solar  Building.  1000 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $425.     E.  (9)  $289.10. 


A.  David  R.  Toll.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $402.     E.   (9)   $1,130.23. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A,  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $19.25. 


A.  W.  M.  Trevarrow,   1066  National   Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.     E.  (9)  $123.50. 
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A.  Matt  Trlggs,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federa^n,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, V.Ci 

B.  AmCTlcan  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  SI. 

D.  (6)  $2,344.     E.  (9)  $68.84. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Trimble,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Olenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  PMUisyl- 
vanla  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $66.40. 

A.  Mr.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  1133  I6th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufactiirers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $792.     E.  (9)  $245. 


A.  Richard  P.  Turney,  836  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association   of  Nurserymen, 
835  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $20.00.     E.   (9)    $287.84. 


A.  John  D.  Tyson. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $304.     E.   (9)   $477.31. 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
APL-CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $640,991.50.     E.   (9)    $31,485.34. 


A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $16,777.48. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)    $292.08. 


A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    1,269.40.     E.   (9)    $1,803.76. 


A.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 
E.   (9)    $38,892.61. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1345.     E.   (9)    $741.44. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  Machinists 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists &  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,137.60.     E.   (9)   $480. 

A.  Ted  Van  Dyk  Associates,  Inc.,  1224  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hertz  Corp.,  660  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $317.98. 

A.  Mrs.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  1673 
Preston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Venable,  Baetjer  &  Howard,  1800  Mer- 
cantile Bank  &  Trust  Building,  2  Hopkins 
Plaza,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  Timonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $21.92. 


A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  American  Life  Con- 
vention, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $1,140.50.     E.   (9)    $16.95. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc.,  918  Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

D.  (6)    $154,177.40.     E.   (9)    $116,307.69. 

A.  Mr.  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $125. 

A.  Vinson  Elkins,  Searls  &  Connally,  2201 
First  City  National  Bank  Building,  Houston, 
Tex. 

B.  Livestock  Producers  Committee,  2000 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $98,750.     E.   (9)    $1,181.69. 

A.  Donn  L.  Waage.  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $120.     E.   (9)    $14.50. 


A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries  (NCTSD).  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $215.38.     E.   (9)   $46. 

A.  Franklin  Wallick,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America;  Solidarity  House.  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $2,846.09.     E.   (9)   $766.65. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Walters,  National  Association 
of  Retired  Civil  Employees,  1909  Q  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,365.60.     E.   (9)    $4,756.33. 


A.  William  A.  Walton,  800  Merchants 
National  Bank  Building,  Eighth  and  Jack- 
son Streets,  Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building,  Eighth  and 
Jackson  Streets,  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.  Alan  M.  Warren,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $106.15. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  Q 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Occupational  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation, 251  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $350.     E.    (9)    $338.05. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1346  Q 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago,  401 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.  (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $846.17. 

A.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1823  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $663.88. 

A.  E.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr.,  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute, 
919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $100. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  360  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar     Manufacturers     Association    of 
America,  Inc. 

D.  (6)   $9,126.  


A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Boad, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  X 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch,  1630  Locust  Street, 
PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co.,  1630  Locust 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

A.  Terrell  M.  Wertz,  National  Legislative 
Commission,  the  American  Legion,  1608  Z. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6)   $3,210.     E.   (9)    $173.40. 

A.  Westbay  Associates,  Government  Bela- 
tions  Consultants,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California,  Post  Office  Box  512,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $22,211.80.     E.  (9)   $2,408  75. 

A.  Western  Railroad  Association,  224  Union 
Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Arts. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As. 
soclation.  Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

E.  (9)   $500. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Federal  Bar  Build- 
ing, West,  1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Sim  Oil  Co.,  1608  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

E.   (9)   $1,550. 

A.  John  L.  Wheeler,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Wheeler,  Van  Sickle.  Day  &  Anderson, 
25  West  Main  Street,  Madison.  Wis. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

D.  (6)    $1,352.     E.   (9)    $257.41. 

A.  Donald  P.  White,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,260. 

A.  John  S.  White.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  420 
Cafrltz  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
E.   (9)    $264.35. 

A.  Robert  L.  White,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  n,  910  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Leonard  M.  Wlckllffe,  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association.  11th 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,499.99.     E.   (9)    $3,724.01. 

A.  Claude  G.  Wild,  Jr..  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9)   $760. 


A.  Francis  G.  Williams. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Harding  de  C.  Williams,  1133  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $200.  E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson.  Realtors'  Washing- 
ton Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  C5.000.     E.  (9)  $142.72. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  65  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,550.     E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  WUmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association. 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $13,691. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $5,012.     E.  (9)  $126.61. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Inc..  23  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Jonathan  Development  Corp..  Post  Of- 
fice Box  68,  Chaska,  Minn. 

A.  WUmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Corp.  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships. 1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $560.     E.  (9)  $7. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  OU  Investment  Institute,  1  Greenwich 
Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La. 


B.  PennzoU  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower.  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $40.67. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester.  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  PennzoU   United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $489.08. 

A.  Richard  P.  Wltherall.  Colorado  RaUroad 
Association.  Denver.  Colo. 

B.  Colorado    RaUroad     Association.    702 
Majestic  BuUdlng,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $650.     E.  (9)  $1,400. 

A.  Peter   L.  Wolff.   1   Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 

D.  (6)  $6,331.20.     E.  (9)  $1,225.55. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Companies,  Inc.,  1010  WU- 
shlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf. 


B.  City  of  Palm  Springs,  3200  Tahquitz- 
McCallum  Way,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 


A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,812.50.  E.  (9)  $801.29. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Finell,  Rothman  & 
Kuchel.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associaclou  Naclonal  De  Cultlvadores 
De  Cana  De  Azucar,  P.B.  4448.  Call,  Colombia. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Plnell.  Rothman  & 
Kuchel.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Motion  Picture  &  Tele- 
vision Producers.  8480  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Plnell.  Rothman  & 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee, %  PhUlips,  Nlzer,  Benjamin,  Krlm  & 
Ballon,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Finell,  Rothman  & 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Plnell,  Rothman  & 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paul.  Weiss.  Goldberg.  Rifklnd.  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison,  346  Park  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Plnell,  Rothman  tc 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unlonamerlca,  Inc.,  435  South  Plgueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf. 

D.  (6)   $60. 

A.  John  H.  Yingllng,  905  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Corporate  Owners  of  One 
Bank,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.  E.  (9)  $54.54. 

A.  John  H.  Yingllng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100.  E.  (9)  $107.65. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  Ring  BuUdlng,  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $1,071.     E.   (9) 


A.  Robert  C.  Zimmer,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zimmer,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  HamUton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zimmer,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton. 

A.  Albert  H.  Zinkand,  Getty  OU  Co.,  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Getty  OU  Co.,  1701  Pennsylvania  ATe> 
nue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  816  Con- 
necticut Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)    $206.46. 


A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)   $6,214.18.     E.  (9)   $6,214.18. 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•AU  alphaniuneric  charactere  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  of  1970  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter: 

A.  Academic  &  Professional  AUlance  for  a 
Responsible  Congress,  11  West  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $6,186.44.     E.    (9)    $8,462.06. 

A.  Herbert  P.  Alfrey.  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association.  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Aasocia- 
tlon,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $327.     E.   (9)    $31. 

A.  All-Industry  Committee  for  Radio  All- 
Channel  Legislation,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $19,247.60.     E.   (9)    $24,126.27. 


A.    American    Hospital    Association, 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    $38,916.60.     E.   (9)    $38,916.50. 
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A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)   $2,667.67. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Coltmibus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $12,230.42.     E.    (9)    $12,230.42. 


A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  21 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $16,771.84.     E.  (9)   $8,814.19. 

A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $2,250. 

A.  Jamee  Anderson,  112  Fifth  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Academic  &  Professional  Alliance 
for  a  Responsible  Congress,  11  West  42d 
Street,  New   York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,275. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ansheles,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  crrc  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $925.     E.   (9)    $192.91. 

A.  Thomas  Appleby.  322  East  44th  Street. 
New    York,    N.Y. 

B.  United  Nations  Development  Corp.,  322 
East  44th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

£.   (9)    $725. 

A.  Arent,  Fox,  Klntner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coawood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $5,915.     E.   (9)   $81.52. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroads,  1100  Boyle  Build- 
ing, Little  Rock.  Ark. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc.,  Nutley.  NJ. 

D.  (6)    $8,750.     E.   (9)    $438.04. 

A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Unes,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $266. 

A.  Australian    Trade    Council,    Inc.,    1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $6,000. 

A.  Anne  BaUey,  4607  Asbury  Place.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  The  Academic  &  Professional  Alliance 
for  a  Responsible  Congress,  11  West  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $285. 

A.  Charles  W.  Bailey.  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $39.     E.   (9)    $47.15. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson,  director  of  Government 
relations  and  services.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1165  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  Mrs.  Dita  David  Beard.  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp..  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,225.     E.   (9)   $2,116. 

A.  Lowell  R.  Bock,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp.  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $4,518.16. 

A.  Melvln  Block,  16  Court  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  of  America,  30 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Wayne  A.  Bonney,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $48.     E.   (9)    $57.26. 

A.  John  Borbrldge,  Jr.,  Central  Council 
of  the  Tlinglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska, 

B.  Central  CoTincil  of  the  TUnglt  and 
Halda  Indians  of  Alaska.  Box  629,  Juneau, 
Alaska. 

D.   (8)   $3,593.76.     E.   (9)   $767.21. 


A.  Charles  R.  Bragg,  90  Stony  Corners  Cir- 
cle, Avon,  Conn. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  176  Cum- 
berland Avenue.  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 

E.  (9)  $528.87. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  consultant,  1211  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Hearat  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)  $1,200. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association,  1211  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $700. 

A.  S.  D.  CadwaUader,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Waashington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $46.80.     E.  (9)   $152.42. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council.  AFL-CIO.  Post  Office  Box 
471.  Balboa  Heights.  Canal  Zone. 

D.   (6)    $1,945.43.     E.   (9)    $862.94. 


A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builder* 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $5,156.25.     E.   (9)    $296.18. 

A.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $4,389.18. 

A.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $216,740.     E.   (9)    $15,849.19. 

A.  Richard  J.  Congleton.  734  15th  8tre«t 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries,  208 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $140.60. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Capone.  Klrlln.  Campbell  & 
Keating,  the  Parragut  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Committee  of  Europeaji  Shipowners. 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  England. 

D.   (6)    $5,626.     E.   (9)    $170.15. 

A.  C.  Sargent  Carleton,  3160  Spring  Street, 
Fairfax  Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  3160 
Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)   $1,346. 

A.  James  B.  Cash.  Jr.,  The  American 
Bankers  Association,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $120.75. 

A.  Central  Council  of  the  Tlinglt  and 
Halda  Indians,  Box  529,  Juneau.  Alaska. 

E.  (9)    $4,360.96. 

A.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  Inc.,  %  Mr.  Norris  E.  PhlUlps, 
643  Main  Street,  Olean,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $574.     E.   (9)   $674. 

A.  Prank  Chelf ,  Congressional  Plaza  Build- 
ing, 220  C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oonwood  Corp..  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Term. 

D.   (6)   $1,800. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   <6)    $2,260. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
soiu'ces,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Du- 
pont  Circle  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $13,094.50.     E.   (9)    $6,165.63. 

A.  William  P.  Claire.  World  Federalists, 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  World  Federalists,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  2039  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (9)   $6,260.02.     E.   (9)    $1,470.05. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Clark.  World  Federalists,  USA. 
Inc..  2028  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  World  Federalists,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  2029  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington  D.O. 

E.  (9)   $1376.07. 


A.  Richard  J.  Congleton,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States.  1285  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)   $200. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corporation,  341  Massachusetta 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $295. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chlcsigo,  111. 

D.  (6)   $2.25480. 

A.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  (9)   $7,796.52. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  U.S.A.,  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  U.S.A.,  59  East 
Van  Buren  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)   $1,760.     E.    (9)   $2,395. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180.  Houston  Tex. 

A.  Culbertson.  Pendleton  &  Pendleton, 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  The  Canned  Meat  Importer's  Associa- 
tion, %  North  American  Poods,  Division  of 
Deltec  International,  Ltd..  401  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)   $1,245.     E.    (9)  $183.66. 

A.  CUNA  International,  Inc..  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    (6)    $2,813.08.     E.   (9)    $2,759.08. 


A.  WUliam  Kay  Dalnes,  1166  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  d 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)   $1,300.     E.    (9)   $466.90. 

A.  Richard   C.  Darling.   1166   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $3,660.     E.    (9)   $791.06. 

A.  DeHart,  Brolde  &  McCrory,  Inc.,  UM 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Recording      Industry     Association    of 
America.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $650.    E.   (0)  $90.10. 

A.  Vincent   A.   Demo,   25   Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
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B.  New  York  Committee  of  International  A.  Mr.  Oeorge  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave- 

Commlttee  of  Passenger  Lines,  26  Broadway,  nue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  NY.  B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 

D.   (6)  $6,250.  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Horace  J.  DePodwln  Associates,  Inc.,  350 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  643  Main  Street,  Olean, 
N.Y. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  1710  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union,  1710  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $3,445.     E.   (9)    $2,851.31. 

A.  WUllam  DuChessl,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  99 
University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.(6)   $1,16252.     E   (9)    $100. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $750. 


A.  Joseph  J.  Fanelli,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $195. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  203 
C  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $3,161.     E.(9)   $877.82. 


A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Burlington  Northern,  Inc.,  et  al. 
D.  (6)   $500.     E.   (9) $10. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $225. 

A.  Garrett  Fuller,  1307  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Medical  Laboratories,  Inc.,  6060 
Northeast  112th  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.   (6)    $140.     E.   (9)    $4. 


A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Browning  Arms  Co.,  Morgan,  Utah. 
D.   (6)   $2,600. 

A.  Vance  V.  Ooodfellow,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $4,825.60. 

A.  W.  Lee  Oosnell,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,025.     E.  (9)  $1,614.18. 

A.  Ben  H.  Gulll,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,066.54.     E.   (9)   $926. 

A.  William  E.  Hardman,  1411  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association.  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  n,  Australian  Trade 
Council,  Inc..  1030  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Australian  Trade  Council,  Inc.,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,260. 


A.  William  H.  Hedlund,  909  American  Bank 
Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  et  al. 

A.  H.  W.  Henderson,  908  West  Broadway, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  101  East 
High  Street,  Lexington,  Ky. 

E.  (9)  $159.60. 

A.  Oeorge  T.  Hlggins,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  John  M.  Holt,  Ell  Lilly  &  Co.,  307  East 
MoCarty  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  EU  Lilly  &  Co.,  307  East  McCarty  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)   $996.     E.  (9)   $1,082.04. 

A.  Wayne  L.  Horvltz,  1816  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 

A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlson,  1707 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  care  of  Mr.  Norris  E. 
Phillips,  643  Main  Street,  Olean,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $499.     E.  (9)  $674. 

A.  Edward  W.  Hummers,  Jr..  Fletcher, 
Heald,  Rowell,  Kenehan  &  Hlldreth,  1226 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broad- 
casters. 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Gerald  Hyland.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW...  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $775.38.     E.   (9)   $240.87. 

A.  Lester  S.  Hyman,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  FMC  Corp..  633  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $625.62.     E.  (9)   $625.62. 

A.  Lester  S.  Hyman.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Popular  Services,  Inc.,  128  Dayton  Ave- 
nue. Passaic,  N.J. 

D.  (6)   $3,575.     E.  (9)   $3,676. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Inunlng.  United  Fresh  Fruit 
&  Vegetable  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $312.50.     E.  (9)  $11.19. 

A.  Robert  A.  Jackson,  627  Allison  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.    Japanese    American    Citizens    League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
E. (9)  $200. 


A.  Philip  F.  Jehle,  300  National  Press  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smith    Kline   &   French    Laboratories, 
1500  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E. (9)  $729. 

A.  Albert  Jones,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1817  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)  $630.     E.   (9)   $266.86. 


A.  Mr.  Elmer  A.  Jones,  1145  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee. 

D.  (6)  $760.     E.   (9)  $335.74. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $300.00. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  The  Berwick  Bank. 
Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Transportation  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $1,800.     E.   (9)    $343.67. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman,  635  San 
Luis  Road,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
D.   (6)  $190.     E.   (9)  $190. 

A.  George  J.  Knaly,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  1200  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO  and  CLC,  1200  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,999.98. 

A.  George  W.  Koch.  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $41.76. 

A.  Kominers.  Fort,  Schlefer  &  Boyer,  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Shlp« 
ping,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash* 
ington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $13,200.     E.   (9)  $24. 

A.  John  P.  Lagomarclno,  2100  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,666.67. 

A.  Walter  Lang.  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $769.     E.   (9)   $850.05. 

A.  Asger  F.  Langlykke,  1918  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1913 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
1900  L.  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $167.50.     E.  (9)  $180.50. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley,  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  division,  American 
Automobile  Association,  1712  O  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  League  for  Economic  Assistance  &  De- 
velopment, Inc.,  390  Plandome  Road.  Man- 
hasset.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $699.99.     E.  (9)   $689.99. 

A.  Charles  W.  Lee,  Congressional  Hotel. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  for  Full  Funding 
of  Education  Programs,  300  New  Jersey  Av- 
enue SE .  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $50. 

A.  Legislation  for  Animal  Welfare,  Inc., 
3045  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $91.52. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1622  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Asahl  Chemical  Industry  Co.,  Ltd..  Hl- 
blya-Mltsui  Building.  12.  1-Chome,  Yuraku- 
Cho,  Chiyoda-Ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
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A   Donald  L«rch    Jr.  &  Co..  Inc.,  1623  K         A.  Lester  P.  MUler.  NaUonal  Rviral  Letter         A.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund.  Inc..  lij 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  Carriers'     Association.     1780     Pennsylvania     East  19th  Street,  New JTork,  N.Y^ 


B.    National    Agricultural    Chemicals   As-     Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


D.   (6)    $6,412.20.     E.   (9)    $6,778.06. 


soclatlon.  1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co..  Inc..  1623  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  2401  Crow-Canyon 
Road.  San  Ramon,  Calif. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  PMC  Corp..  883  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $822.49.     E.  (9)    $822.49. 


B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $317.     E.  (9)   $20. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  Washington  Bureau. 
NAACP.  422  Pirst  Street  SE..  WsAhlngton. 
D.C. 

B.  National  Aaeociatlon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $4,000. 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  lac., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Bldg.,  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $946.04.     E.  (9)  $1,170.83. 

A.  National  Water  Resources  Association. 
897  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Water  Resources  Association, 
897  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,860.10.     D.  (9)  $8,556.44. 


A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 


A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer.    816    Connecticut    Avenue    NW..     Columbus  Circle,  New  York.  N.Y, 
Washington,  D.C.  D.  (6)   $3,108.56 

B.  Popular  Services.  Inc..  128  Dayton  Ave- 
nue, Passaic,  N  J. 

D.  (6)  $4,730.     E.  (9)  $4,730. 


A.  Susan    Moon.    1030    16th    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses   Association.  Inc..   10     Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

D.  (6)  $11,791.     E.  (9)  $6,137.18. 


A.  Marx   Leva,    816    Connecticut   Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  PMC  Corp.,  633  Third  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $196.87.     E.  (9)  $196.87. 

A.  Marx  Leva,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Popular  Services.  Inc..  128  Dayton  Ave- 
nue. Passaic,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $1,166.     E.  (9)  $1,166. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby.  Inc.,  130  Third  Street, 
BE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $13,942.90.     E.  (9)  $18,670.68. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr..  11th  and  L  Building, 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

B.  California   BallrocMl    Association,    11th 
and  L  Building.  Sacramento.  Calif. 


A.  John  Morgan,  Conununlcatlons  Work- 
ers of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $526.72. 


A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  CUNA  International,  Inc..  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $282.90. 


A.  Jack    Moekowltz,    2100    M    Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common    Cause,   2100    M   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,600.     E.  (9)   $178.63. 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $864.35.     E.    (9)    $944.68. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $11,354.88.     E.  (9)  $11,494.62. 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of   the   United    States,    1625    L   Street    NW.. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  600  Crandall  Building,     Washington,  D.C. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  D.  (6)   $79,672.95.     E.  (9)   $43,837.75. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600  

OrandaU  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  A.  National     Association     of     Margarine 

D.  (6)  $3,949.68.     E.  (9)  $800.10.  Manufacturers,  545  Munsey  Building,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

A.  Anthony   Mazzocchl.    1126    16th   Street         D.   (6)    $1,120.80.     E.   (9)   $1,120.80. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  

B.  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter-         A.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
national  Union.  1840  California  Street.  Den-     sengers,  417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Wash-      Camden.  N.J. 


A.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  176  Cum- 
berland Avenue,  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 
E.  (9)  $628.87. 

A.  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  160  South  Manning 
Boulevard,  Albany.  N.Y. 

B.  Home  Rule  Committee,  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature.  Virgin  Islands. 

D.  (6)  $1,876.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead.  National  Rural  Let- 
ter Carriers'  Association,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $298.     E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill.  Jr..  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $149.67. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page.  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Oladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell   Soup   Co..   Campbell    Place, 


ver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1376.     E.  (9)  $337.60. 

A.  Albert  E.  May.  American  Institute  of 
Merchant  Shipping.  1130  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $330.    E.  (9)  $27.74. 


ington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $60,432.     E.   (9)    $15,634.73. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc., 
3160  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)    $11,246.86.     E.    (9)    $2,948.68. 


A.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc.. 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $2,147.65.     E.   (9)    $5,877.46. 


A.  W.  W.  McClanahan.  Jr.,  National  Coal         A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
Policy    Conference.    Inc.,    1000    16th   Street     ers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 


NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 


B.  National   Coal   Policy  Conference.  Inc..     ers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 


1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $437.60. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McOarry,  20  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc..  20 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Migdal.  Low.  Tenney  &  Glass,  608  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Tie  Fabrics  Importers  Association.  698 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $3,376. 


D.   (6)    $32,072.35.     E.    (9)    $377.30. 


A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $24,783.40.     E.   (9)    $20,098.94. 

A.  National    Patent    Council.     1226     19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $750. 

A.  National    Right    To   Work    Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $3,676.66.     E.   (9)   $3,676.66. 


A.  MUler  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington    Mutual    Investors    Fund,     Washington,  D.C. 
Inc.,  Southern  BuUdlng,   Washington.   D.C.         D.  (6)  $13,678.    E.  (9)   $3,619. 


A.  National    Rural    Letter    Carriers   Asso- 
ciation,   1760    Pennsylvania    Avenue    NW., 


A.  Michael  L.  Parker.  3300  Crocker  Plaza, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan:  Pre- 
paid Group  Medical  Care.  300  Lakeside  Drive. 
Oakland.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,833.33.     E.  (0)  $2308.72. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss.  Goldberg,  Rlfkind,  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

E.  (9)  $1,696.89. 

A.  Peabody.  Rivlln.  Kelly.  Cladouhoe  & 
Lambert.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Mass  Retailing  Institute,  670  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $45. 

A.  Peabody,  Rivlln,  Kelly,  Cladouhos  ft 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  &  PrecUlon  Machin- 
ing AssociaUon.  1411  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Peabody.  Rivlln,  Kelly,  Cladouhos  ft 
Lambert.  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 
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B  Volkswagen  Dealers  of  America,  care  of 
Qezon  Motors.  Inc..  3986  Plalnfleld  Stxeet 
ITW    Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

S.  W  »500.    E.  (9)  $36. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment ol  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.00. 

A.  William  C.  Prather,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett,  1414  30th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America.  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Proprietary  Association.  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
r>.  (6)  $1,228.22.    E.  (9)  $1,228.22. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atkins,  Kroll  &  Co.,  Ltd..  417  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $55. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1050,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D. (6)  $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  000  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Lines,  Inc., 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  United  Fresh  Fruit  & 
Vegetable  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  WUliam  A.  Raleigh.  Jr..  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $498.80. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6815  Prestonshlre, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestronshlre,  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $397.     E.  (9)  $247. 

A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc,  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $21,808.32.     E.   (9)    $45,245.27. 


A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  One  Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  United 

D.  (6)  $105,559.     E.  (9)  $596.40. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  American  Institute 
of  Merchant  Shipping.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washintgon,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $284. 


A.    Recreational    Vehicle    Institute.    Inc., 
2730  Des   Plalnes   Avenue.   Dee   Plainee,   HI. 
£.  (0)  $8,941.93. 

A.  John  T.  Reggitts,  Jr..  06  Boonton  Avenue, 
Rural  Delivery  2,  Boonton,  N.J. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,  Kentucky  Railroad  Asso- 
ciaUon. 101  East  High  Street,  Lexington,  Ky. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association.  101  East 
High  Street,  Lexington,  Ky. 

E.   (9)   $333.67. 

A.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc..  698 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $3,000. 


A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds.  Post  Office  Box 
512.  Fresno,  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
Calif.,  Post  Office  Box  512,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $937.50.     E.   (9)    $500. 


A.  Earl  F.  Rleger.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Uniform  Manu- 
facturers, 112  East  19th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $4,350.     E.   (9)    $169.20. 


A.  Slert  F.  Rlepma,  National  Association  of 
Margarine  Manxifacturers,  Munsey  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufactiu-ers,  Munsey  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,015. 


A.  John  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $628.12.     E.   (9)    $30.72. 

A.  John  P.  Roche.  160  East  43d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  150 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $210. 


A.  Robert  R.  Shaefer.  1400  South  Joyce 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Leisure  Time  Specialists,  Inc..  1400 
South  Joyce  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Mr.  Grant  S.  Sbotwell.  1967  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  at 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

O.  (6)   $1360.     E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Association.  1003  Security  Federal  Building. 
Columbia.  B.C. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
1003  Security  Federal  Building.  Columbia. 
S.C. 

D.   (6)   $4636.     E.   (9)    $264.26. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1426  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc..   1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $143.     E.   (9)   $6. 

A.  Amanda  Smith.  3124  38th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Academic  &  Professional  Alliance 
for  a  Responsible  Congress,  11  West  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y 

D.   (6)    $1300.     E.   (9)   $106.27. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith.  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

D.   (6)   $677.74.     E.   (9)    $2,452.82. 


A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1376.     E.  (9)   $10630. 

A.  William  E.  Rollow.  National  Capital 
Area  Council  of  ^>ort8men,  816  l&th  Street 
NV,'..  Washington  D.C. 

B.  National  Capital  Area  Council  of  Sports- 
men. 815  16th  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  William  E.  Rollow,  816  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Skeet  Shooting  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Association.  Inc., 
1655  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  College  of  Radiology,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

r.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $1,058.82. 

A.  Eric  P.  SchelUn,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Patent  Coimcll,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $750. 

A.  Durward  Seals,  United  Fresh  Fruit  & 
Vegetable  Association.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 77  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $212.50.     E.   (0)   $35.86. 


A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies,  2611  East  46th  Street.  In- 
dianapolis. Ind 

A.  John  D.  Smyers,  1  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  NY 

B.  United  Nations  Development  Corp.,  823 
East  44th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Divi- 
sion, Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe,  Fort  Totten,  N. 
Dak. 

D.  (6)  $2.82033.    E.  (9)  $26.06. 

A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,  Box  168,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $11736.    E.  (9)  $26.23. 

A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Metlakatia  Indian  Community,  Box  142, 
Metlakatla.  Alaska. 

D.  (6)  $875.    E.  (9)  $52.23. 

A.  Strasser.  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.O. 
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B.  The   Nez   Perce  Tribe,   Lapwal,   Idaho. 
D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)  WV-Sl. 

A.  Straaser,  Splegelberg.  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

D.  (6)  »3,710.66.     E.  (9)  »204.96. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima  Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Box  120,  Route  1,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $187.60.    E.  (9)  $19.87. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  San  Carloe  Apache  Tribe,  San  Carlos, 
Ariz. 

D.  (6)    $117.36.     E.   (9)    $6.74. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Prank  & 
BUmpelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  231. 
Salamanca,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $70.43. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Waahing- 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  The  Slsaeton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux  Tribe, 
Sisseton,  S.  Dak. 

D.   (6)    $2,283.33.     E.   (9)    $27.99. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  &  Brennan,  1200  Par- 
ragut  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Retail  Credit  Co.,  Post  Offlse  Box  4081, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.   (6)    $10,000.     E.   (9)    $258.08. 


A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  128  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  &  Respiratory 
Disease  Association,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.T. 

D.   (6)    $950.     E.   (9)    $72.20. 


A.  Ivan  Swift,  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  1926  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $4,630.36. 


A.  Henry  B.  Taliaferro.  Jr.,  1614  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Welssbrodt  &  Weissbrodt,  1614  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Evert  S.  Thomas.  Jr..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $1,107.70.     E.   (9)   $1,969.46. 

A.  P.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, 1705  DcSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $400.     E.   (9)   $50. 

A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)   $400. 

A-  United  Fresh  Fruit  tt  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,110.69.     E.   (9)    $2,110.59. 


A.  United  Nations  Development  Corp.,  322 
East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $925. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A., 
Inc.,  916  Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
D.  (6)  $14,566.41.     E.  (9)  $73,519.20. 

A.  Leonard  Warner,  Australian  Trade  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  1030  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  AustraUan  Trade  Council,  Inc.,  1030  ISth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 


A.  James  A.  Warren.  5500  Prospect  Place, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  REA  Express.  Inc.,  219  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Wayne  B.  Warrington,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pood  Chains,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $300. 

A.  Welssbrodt  &  Welssbrodt,  1614  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Council  of  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda 
Indians  of  Alaska,  Box  529,  Juneau.  Alaska. 

E.  (9)  $294.95. 

A.  Westbay  Associates.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Conunission  for  Postal  Reform, 
Inc.,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $2,506.82. 


A.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California,  Post  Office  Box  512,  Fresno,  Calif. 
D.  (6)   $5,929.90.     E.  (9)  $2,825.23. 


A.  Leonard  M.  WickliSe,  Eleventh  and  L 
Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California       Railroad       Association, 
Eleventh  and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $2,499.99.     E.  (9)  $1,957. 


A.  Wilkinson,   Cragim   &   Barker.    1616   H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Courier  Corporation.  2  Nevada 
Drive.  Lake  Success,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $22.86. 


A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun   &   Barker,   1616   H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $743.80. 

A.  Wilkinson,   Cragun  tc  Barker,   1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe,  Port  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

E.  (9)  $102.08. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $46.88. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  University,  Prove, 
Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragim  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  College  Placement  Council,  Inc.,  65  East 
Elizabeth  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Computer  Time  Sharing  Services  Sec- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Data  Processing 
Service  Organizations,  Inc..  661  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sallah  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mon- 
tana. 

E.  (9)  $102.07. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1618  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  6803  Green 
Tree  Road.  Bethesda.  Md. 

E.  (9)  $4. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe,  Post  Office  Box 
817,  Hoopa,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $93.45. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indiana, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $73.62. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Taos  Pueblo,  Taoe,  N.  Mex. 
E.  (9)  $237.78. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.   (9)   $102.07. 


A.  Wllklnfon,   Cragvm  It  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Qulnaielt    Tribe    of   Indians,   Tabolati, 
Wash. 

E.  (9)   $102.07. 

A.  J.  D.  Williams,  Williams  tt  Jensen,  1130 
17th  Street  NW..   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Utilities  Corp.,  1500  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.   (9)   $21.50. 

A.  J.  D.  Williams,  WiUlams  &  Jensen,  1130 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  for  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices, 1625  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $562.40. 

A.  J.  D.  Williams,  WiUiams  &  Jensen,  1130 
17th   Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Plnkerton  Holding  Corp.,   100  Church 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $65.20. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  American  Hospi- 
tal Association.  1  Parragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $1,252.18. 


A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  1625  L  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,218.76.     E.   (9)   $427.16. 


A.  William  E.  Woods.  440  National  PreM 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  BeteU 
Druggists.  1  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  Dl- 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Envi- 
sion, Electronic  Industries  Association,  3001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $800.     E.   (9)    $800. 
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ACT 


COLLEGE-LEVEL  AND  NON-COL- 
LEGE-LEVEL EDUCATIONAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 


or    lAICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  reintroducing  today  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  in  the  91st  Congress  to  amend 
the  loan  program  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  Thi.s  amend- 
ment would  extend  cancellation  of  such 
loans  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year— 
up  to  a  50-percent  csmcellation — to 
teachers  in  American  schools  abroad  that 
are  supported  by  the  State  Department 
or  AID.  Such  cancellation  provisions  now 
apply  for  loans  made  prior  to  July  1, 
1970.  to  students  who  became  teachers 
in  nonprofit  State  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools,  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, or  overseas  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States. 

Having  served  as  a  member  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  that  looked  into 
the  educational  opportunities  for  de- 
pendents of  American  personnel  on  over- 
seas assignment,  I  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  serious  problems  faced  by  the 
American  parents,  the  teachers,  and  the 
overseas  schools  who  are  struggling  to 
provide  American  children  with  decent 
educations. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  encour- 
age highly  qualified  American  teachers 
to  accept  foreign  teaching  assignments. 
Students  receiving  NDEA  loems  are  often 
the  brightest  and  the  best  prepared 
teachers  from  among  our  recent  grad- 
uates. A  student  who  now  graduates  with 
NDEA  loan  repayments  to  make  Is  re- 
luctant to  accept  a  foreign  teaching  as- 
signment in  an  American  or  interna- 
tional school.  To  teach  in  such  a  school 
would,  in  effect,  cost  him  50  percent  of 
his  loan  repayment — when  compared  to 
teaching  in  a  stateside  or  Department  of 
Defense  school.  Since  the  mission  of  all 
these  schools  is  basically  the  same,  this 
discrimination  should  not  continue. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  will  receive 
the  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  this  session  of  the  92d 
Congress.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  text  of  this  bill  Into  the  Rec- 
ord: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  loan  program  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  to 
extend  the  forgiveness  for  teaching  benefit 
to  teachers   In   American    schools   abroad 
supported  by  the  United  States. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
305  (b)  (3)  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or"  after  "institution  of  higher  education," 
and  by  inserting  after  "Armed  Forces  of  the 
United   States,"   the   following:    "or   in   an 
American-sponsored  elementary  or   second- 
ary school  overseas  which  is  eligible  for  as- 
sistance by  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.". 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 


OF   NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  to  make  the  same 
criteria  for  determining  satisfactory 
pursuance  of  course  work  apply  in  the 
case  of  college-level  and  non-college-level 
educational  institutions.  I  request  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
about  this  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

My  bill,  I  hope,  will  abolish  the  dis- 
crimination now  practiced  against  those 
veterans  who  enroll  in  technical  and  vo- 
cational schools.  Until  now,  the  stand- 
ards for  classroom  attendtmce  have  been 
such  that  those  veterans  who  choose  a 
school  offering  courses  leading  to  a  col- 
lege degree  are  only  required  to  notify 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  to  the 
school  in  which  they  have  enrolled, 
and  the  school  Itself  certifies  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  students  in  technical 
or  vocational  schools  not  only  must  be 
certified,  but  also  must  meet  an  attend- 
ance standard  of  hours  spent  in  a  class- 
room for  a  particular  course. 

This  is  patently  unjust  and  unfair — 
and  it  tells  the  vocational  student  that 
he  is  not  able  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  he  can  master  the  lessons  with- 
out putting  in  the  required  hours — an 
obligation  not  required  of  the  college- 
attending  veteran.  It  is  an  insult  to  his 
intelligence  and  ability.  Are  we  not 
speaking  down  to  these  veterans,  telling 
them  that  they  are  second-class  citizens, 
not  entitled  to  the  benefits  and  privileges 
reserved  for  the  college  students?  Are 
we  not  saying  to  them  that  their  service 
to  our  coimtry  should  be  equal,  but  the 
benefits  to  them  as  veterans  should  not 
be? 

I  do  not  agree  that  we  should  have  es- 
tablished this  as  a  standard  of  practice, 
and  I  believe  that  the  time  is  here  to 
change  it.  My  bill  will  require  that  the 
attendance  standards  for  all  veterans 
will  be  the  same;  that  the  schools  that 
certify,  be  they  college  level  or  technical- 
vocational,  be  only  obliged  to  attest  to 
enrollment.  Surely  this  is  not  a  great  deal 
to  ask,  especially  for  those  of  us  who 
have  done  so  much  for  so  many. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  6042 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  In  order  to  make  the  same  criteria 
for  determining  satisfactory  pursuance  of 
course  work  apply  In  the  case  of  college 
level  and  noncoUege  level  educational  in- 
stitutions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1681(b)  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2); 


(2)  by    redesignating    paragraph    (8)    U 

paragraph  (2) ;  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  immediately  before  para- 
graph (2)  (as  so  redesignated)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(1)  to  any  veteran  enrolled  In  a  oourse 
(except  programs  of  apprenticeship  and  pro- 
grams of  other  on-job  training  authorized  by 
section  1683  of  this  title)  for  any  period  when 
such  veteran  Is  not  pursuing  such  course  in 
accordance  with  the  regularly  established 
policies  and  regulations  of  the  educational 
institution  and  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter,  or  of  chapter  36.  of  this  title;  or". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1681(d) 
of  such  tltie  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"No  educational  assistance  allowance  shall 
be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
program  of  education  by  corresixsndence  for 
any  period  until  the  Administrator  receives — 

"  ( 1 )  from  the  eligible  veteran  a  certificate 
as  to  the  number  of  lessons  actually  com- 
pleted by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by  the 
institution;  and 

"(2)  from  the  institution  furnishing  such 
education  by  correspondence,  a  certificate, 
or  an  endorsement  on  the  veteran's  certifi- 
cate, as  to  the  number  of  lessons  completed 
by  the  veteran  and  serviced  by  the  institu- 
tion." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1731(b)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "shall  be  paid — "  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "shall  be  paid  on  behalf  of  any 
person  enrolled  In  a  course  for  any  period 
when  such  person  Is  not  pursuing  his  course 
In  accordance  with  the  regularly  established 
policies  and  regrulatlons  of  the  educational 
institution  and  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter." 

(b)  Section  1731(d)  of  such  title  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  applies  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances under  chapters  34  and  35  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  during  semesters  or 
quarters   beginning   after   June   30.    1971. 


BREWING  SASSAFRAS  TEA, 
THE  HOOSIER  WAY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  following  delightful  account  of 
a  dying  rural  custom,  that  of  preparing 
sassafras  tea. 

Mr.  Elmer  Shaw,  a  native  of  south- 
eastern Indiana  who  is  now  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  reflects  on  his  Hoo- 
sler  heritage  in  describing  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  traditional  spring  tonic. 

As  we  approach  the  greening  season, 
perhaps  we  can  take  a  moment  to  re- 
flect on  the  art  of  brewing  sassafras  tea 
— Hoosier  style. 

An  article  from  the  Indiana  Acres  In- 
ternational Clubs  Pow-Wow  follows: 
The  OiaiTLJE  Akt  of  Brewing  Sassafras  Tea — 

HOOSIER    STTI.S 

(By  Elmer  Shaw) 
Sassafras  team  is  a  traditional  spring  tonic 
in  Indiana.  Old-time  Hoosiers  still  claim  that 
It  helps  thin  the  blood  and  put  pep  In  yotir 
step.  Besides,  It's  a  mighty  good  drink  re- 
gardless   of   Its   alleged    medicinal    value. 
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To  make  this  delightful  tea,  you  first  of 
all  need  the  bark  of  the  sassafras  root.  Usu* 
ally,  you  can  buy  it  at  Safeway  or  other  large 
grocery  stores,  but  It's  more  fun  to  dig 
your  own.  Besides,  the  brew  from  a  Btore- 
bought  package  somehow  never  seems  to 
taste  quite  so  good  as  tea  from  bark  you 
dig  yourself. 

You  can  do  the  digging  any  time  you 
happen  to  feel  like  it,  but  the  best  time 
to  grub  out  the  roots  is  when  the  tree  Ib 
dormant  and  the  sap  Is  down,  because  then 
the  bark  is  more  potent  for  tea  brewing.  As 
for  me,  I  always  preferred  to  dig  sassafras 
early  in  the  spring  after  the  ground  thaws 
but  before  the  willow  buds  begin  to  swell  and 
the  green  frogs  start  their  serenade  along  the 
creek  banks.  At  this  time  of  year  it  is  tonic 
enough  Just  to  tramp  around  in  the  hills  and 
woods  hunting  tor  a  good  patch  of  sassafras. 
To  a  boy,  the  hunt  is  almost  as  invigorating 
as  going  barefoot  for  the  first  time  each 
spring. 

Identifying  this  sought-after  tree  ia  no 
problem.  The  easiest  way  is  by  smell.  Leaves, 
stems,  wood,  bark,  and  roots,  all  have  an 
unmistakable  fragrance — so  does  the  tea. 
One  good  snlS  of  its  distinctive  aroma  and 
you  are  an  identification  expert. 

Another  identity  clue  Is  the  green  bark. 
On  all  the  smaller  twigs  and  young  shoots 
the  bark  Is  smooth  and  pale  green.  On  the 
trunk  and  large  limbs  the  bark  becomes 
rough  and  reddish  gray. 

The  leaves,  too,  have  their  peculiartles. 
Part  of  them  are  shaped  like  mittens.  On 
some,  the  lop-sided  leaf  lobe  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  left-handed  mitten.  On  others, 
the  pattern  Is  right-handed.  And  some  have 
two  lobes  or  no  lobes  at  all,  as  shown  in 
the  iUufitratlon. 

Sassafras  trees  grow  wUd  In  most  parts  of 
eastern  United  States,  especially  In  the  hill 
country,  along  fence  rows,  and  on  abandoned 
farms.  As  a  boy  I  grubbed  many  a  sassafras 
patch  out  of  my  dad's  fence  rows  on  his  80- 
acre  clay  farm  near  Holton,  Indiana  down 
In  the  Ohio-Kentucky  corner  of  the  State. 
Actually,  I  did  two  Jobs  at  one  time — cleaned 
the  fence  rows  and  got  plenty  of  root  bark 
for  tea. 

Also  I  used  to  chew  the  fresh  bark  mixed 
with  slippery  elm  as  a  substitute  for  chew- 
ing gum.  A  good  chaw  of  this  slick,  tasty  mix 
helped  keep  me  from  getting  too  thirsty 
while  cutting  green  briars,  sumac,  and 
witch  hazel  along  the  fences. 

Not  until  I  became  a  land  owner  myself 
could  I  understand  why  dad  was  so  partic- 
ular about  his  fence  rows.  Other  farmers 
didn't  seem  to  care  ^how  many  briars  and 
bushes  grew  along  their  fences.  They  figured 
a  Little  extra  brush  made  good  cover  for 
quail.  But  not  dad;  he  was  different.  He 
wanted  the  fences  clear  so  all  the  neighbors 
could  see  how  straight  his  corn  rows  were. 
I  could  never  keep  the  team  In  hand  well 
enough  myself  to  plant  a  straight  row  of 
corn. 

"Tou  sp>end  too  much  time  daydreaming," 
dad  would  say  as  he  sighted  down  the  tracks 
of  the  corn   planter. 

"Old  Tom  is  too  buUheaded,"  I  would  say. 
"That  horse  is  downright  ornery!" 

But  dad  had  a  way  with  horses.  He  made 
them  mind.  And  when  he  plowed  a  deadfur- 
row.  I'm  sure  it  was  the  str&lghtest  ditch 
In  Otter  Creek  Township  If  not  In  all  of 
Ripley  County.  I  never  did  learn  to  plow 
the  way  he  did.  I  reckon  I  Just  didn't  care 
as  much.  Anyhow,  I  was  good  at  digging  sas- 
safras. 

Grubbing  out  the  small  trees  to  get  at  the 
roots  was  hard  work,  but  it  was  worth  it. 
After  the  roots  were  exposed,  I  would  cut 
them  up  In  short  lengths,  trim  away  the 
small  fibers,  scrub  the  root  sections  vigor- 
ously to  remove  the  yellow  clay,  then  pe«l  off 
the  bark  and  dry  It  slowly  to  prevent  mildew. 
Brewing  the  tea  is  the  easiest  part  of  the 
whole  procedure.  I  still  do  It  Just  about  the 
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way  my  mother  did  40  years  ago — except  I 
us*  a  modem  electric  range.  She  would  take 
about  one-fourth  teacup  of  dried  bark,  tie  it 
up  in  cheesecloth,  place  it  in  a  kettle,  add 
about  one  quart  of  water,  and  then  let  It 
simmer  on  the  old  cook  stove  until  the  water 
took  on  a  deep  pink  color. 

I  always  wanted  to  put  more  kindling  in 
the  stove,  but  mother  would  say,  "Don't 
hurry  the  first  brewing.  It  takes  a  while  for 
the  bark  to  soak  and  give  up  its  flavor.  No 
need  to  boil  the  water.  Slow  and  easy  does 
it." 

In  an  hour  or  so  she  was  ready  to  serve 
the  fragrant  drink.  She  would  pour  It  Into 
a  cup  and  add  plenty  of  sugar — at  least  a 
couple  of  teaspoons.  Even  before  it  was  cool 
enough,  I  would  start  sipping.  There's  noth- 
ing quite  like  sassafras  tea  made  In  the  old- 
fashioned  Hooeler  way. 

The  same  tea  bag  can  be  used  for  two  or 
three  brewings  or  until  the  bark  loses  its 
strength.  Then  it's  time  to  fix  another  tea 
bag  and  start  over  again.  If  you  have  plenty 
of  bark,  you  can  have  the  tea  all  year  long. 
But  for  me.  the  brewing  urge  comes  on  about 
the  time  the  dogwood  begins  to  bloom,  and 
usually  lasts  all  spring. 

But  even  in  Indiana,  the  time-honored 
tonic  isn't  cherished  the  way  it  used  to  be. 
Times  are  changing.  The  family  farms  are 
disappearing.  The  team  and  plow  has  given 
way  to  huge  tractors.  And  nowadays  most 
country  boys  have  other  things  to  think 
about  besides  fence  rows,  sassafras,  and  mak- 
ing tea. 

Now  that  I  live  in  Washington.  D.C..  I  can 
no  longer  dig  my  own  tea  roots — except  on 
rare  vacations  at  the  old  home  place.  Yet, 
for  me,  the  flavor  and  the  lift  from  the  tea 
is  still  there:  and  with  it,  the  boyhood  mem- 
ories of  limestone  ledges,  cool  beech  woods, 
and  whippoorwlUs. 


ECONOMIC  CONVERSION:  THE  NEED 
FOR  PLANNING  AND  "IMAGINA- 
TIVE REDIRECTION" 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OP  MASSAcmrsrrTs 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  ours 
is  a  war  economy.  The  past  30  years  have 
witnessed  a  ravenous  increase  in  our 
military  appetite  until  the  projection  for 
weaponry  in  our  1972  budget  is  sdmost  34 
percent  of  our  total  anticipated  spending. 

The  care  and  feeding  of  the  military 
has  come  in  many  guises:  Not  only  in- 
creased weapons  expenditures,  but  the 
gorging  of  our  defense  industries  with 
fa*;  Government  contracts.  We  have  made 
weaponry  construction  so  profitable,  we 
have  created  such  an  effective  propa- 
ganda mystique  regarding  natlocud  se- 
ciuity,  we  have  fostered  such  a  strong 
economic  need  based  upon  a  weapcms 
culture  that  the  reversal  of  t.hi<;  trend 
has  become  increasingly  difficult. 

Economic  conversion,  however,  is  a 
necessity.  Our  floundering  economy  is 
witness  to  this  fact.  We  have  6  percent 
of  our  employable  population  unem- 
ployed with  the  possibility  that  this  fig- 
ure will  reach  10  percent.  As  we  attempt 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  less  de- 
fense oriented  economy  we  cui  only  ex- 
pect increasing  strains  on  the  employ- 
ment market  unless  we  provide  for 
effective  conversion. 

Conversion  will  only  move  ahead  effec- 
tively if  planning.  Initiative,  smd  Innova- 
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tion  are  the  basic  Ingredients.  To  date 
there  has  really  been  no  concerted  con- 
version planning.  There  has  been  no  na- 
tional goal  to  move  our  economy  in  the 
direction  of  conversion.  There  must  be 
an  imaginative  redirection  of  our  fund- 
ing priorities  as  has  been  called  for  by 
Prof.  Ronald  P.  Probstein  of  MIT.  This 
must  be  done  most  importantly  by  the 
administration.  The  need  is  for  new  mar- 
kets and  reallocated  funds. 

The  conversion  market  must  be  cre- 
ated, and  as  such  groups  as  the  National 
Urban  Coalition  realistically  inform  us, 
the  market  is  potentially  there.  We  need 
3  million  new  homes  a  year,  we  need 
better  and  more  mass  transit,  we  need 
more  schools,  we  need  a  new  control  sys- 
tem in  the  airways. 

Allocation  of  our  national  funds  must 
be  seen  in  the  light  of  our  total  societal 
needs,  as  Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  board 
chairman  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  has 
said.  Conversion  can  be  effected,  our  so- 
cial needs  can  be  met,  and  military 
spending  can  be  cut  if  the  needed  in- 
novation and  planning  that  has  been 
applied  to  building  a  military  machine  is 
applied  to  building  a  domestic  market. 

I  commend  the  following  flve-part  se- 
ries of  editorials  from  the  Boston  Globe 
regarding  conversion  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.  They  delineate  the  overall  con- 
version problems  we  are  now  faced  with 
and  provide  some  important  food  for 
thought  and  action. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  March  1,  1971] 
Conversion:  How.  When,  Ir — 1 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  official  "assur- 
ances" that  all  Is  well  or  soon  will  be,  on  the 
Industrial  conversion  front.  But  all  is  not 
well,  and  assurances  to  the  contrary  could 
be  disastrous. 

"We  shall  plan  now,"  said  President  Nixon 
in  his  Inaugural  address  on  Jan.  20,  19S9, 
"for  the  day  when  our  wealth  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  destruction  of  war  abroad  to 
the  urgent  needs  of  our  people  at  home." 

Again,  last  June,  the  President  declared 
his  Intention  "to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
a  nation  In  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  .  .  .  The  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending  mean  a  shift  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities away  from  defense  production  to 
the  kind  of  production  that  meets  social 
needs.  This  will  require  adjustments  for 
many   employees   and   businesses  " 

As  the  President  spoke,  unemployment  was 
at  Ave  percent;  400,000  military  and  civilian 
employees  had  been  released  from  the 
armed  forces:  defense  spending  cutbacks  had 
reduced  the  Job  supply  by  300,000. 

"Bdany  workers  In  defense  industries,"  said 
the  Labor  Department,  taking  its  falsely 
optimistic  cue  from  the  President,  "could 
shift  easily  to  civilian  goods." 

WOaSE   XS  rORKSEEN 

Neither  the  planning  of  which  Mr.  Nixon 
spoke  nor  the  ease  of  Uie  workers'  shift  to 
civilian  production  is  much  in  evidence.  Un- 
employment has  risen  to  more  than  six  per- 
cent and  is  heading,  by  some  calculations, 
toward  the  eight  to  10  percent  level.  Jobless 
rolls  for  the  first  time  in  decades  Include 
thousands  of  scientists,  engineers  and  man- 
agerial personnel.  Ten  thousand  such  In 
Boston's  Route  128  and  496  complex  of  aero- 
space and  electronic  Industries  will  be  the 
first  to  att«st  that  the  ease  of  the  shift  to 
new  Jobs  has  been  somewhat  overstated,  to 
put  it  mildly. 

The  problem  Is  far  from  simple.  It  Is  com- 
plicated by  one  of  the  great  economic 
curtos — inflation  in  the  midst  of  recession, 
a  recession  which  will  in  no  way  be  eased  by 
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the  estimated  1.9  million  Job  closeouts  an- 
ticipated in  the  military,  civil  service  and 
defense  areas  In  1971-72.  So  It  well  may  be 
that  something  more  fundamental  than  con- 
version Is  Involved,  a  possibility  that  will  be 
explored  In  the  final  editorial  of  this  series. 
Conversion,  in  any  event.  Is  a  nut  that  does 
not  easily  yield  to  cracking.  The  nation  for 
approximately  30  years  has  been  living  In 
a  war  and  defense  economy,  spending  up  to 
one-third  or  more  of  its  national  budget  on 
weaponry  (34  percent  of  $229.2  billion  In  Mr. 
Nixon's  '72  projection),  and  there  is  little 
indication  of  the  defense  industry's  desire 
to  change  things. 

The  problem  of  converting  or  trying  to 
convert  from  war  to  peace  is  not  new.  As 
contrasted  with  other  periods,  it  is  merely 
more  difficult  because  of  the  sophistication 
of  todays  weaponry.  Some  80  percent  of  the 
military  supplies  in  World  War  I  consisted 
of  "standard  goods"  easily  produced  by  nor- 
mal peacetime  production  lines,  as  Assistant 
Treasury  Secretary  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum 
has  noted. 

SENATE   TESTIMONY    CITED 

The  special  purpose  portion  climbed  to  al- 
most 50  percent  in  World  War  II.  It  climbed 
to  90  percent  as  the  Indochina  war  escalated. 
Whereas  defense  or  war  contractors  after 
World  War  I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
retiu'n  to  familiar  civilian  markets  (that  be- 
ing all  there  then  was),  the  civilian  market- 
place today  Is  a  mystery  for  industries  and 
businesses  that  were  bom  in  a  defense  and 
war  economy  and  have  dealt  with  none  but 
the  military  throughout  their  entire  lifetime. 

Illustrative  is  the  experience  of  a  Senate 
committee  studying  a  proposal  for  a  national 
economic  conversion  commission.  It  solicited 
the  opinions  of  118  major  defense  industries, 
the  mayors  of  18  major  cities  and  the  leaders 
of  seven  labor  unions.  The  committee  had 
anticipated  an  enthusiastic  response  to  the 
proposition  that  the  technology  and  In- 
genuity of  the  space  and  war  industries,  as 
well  as  some  defense  expenditures,  could  be 
converted,  with  government  help,  to  equally 
dramatic  accomplishments  in  the  area  of 
such  public  needs  as  housing,  hospitals, 
schools,  pollution  control  and  the  design  of 
adequate  mass  transit  systems.  But  responses 
were  received  from  only  about  half  of  those 
whose  interest,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  stimu- 
lated— 69  industries,  five  mayors,  two  labor 
unions.  And  of  these,  the  great  majority  was 
negative. 

"The  responses,"  says  Sen.  Abraham  Ribl- 
coff  (D-Conn.),  chairman  of  the  committee, 
"indicate  that  private  industry  is  not  inter- 
ested in  initiating  any  major  attempts  at 
meeting  critical  public  needs.  Most  indus- 
tries have  no  plans  or  projects  designed  to 
apply  their  resources  to  civilian  problems. 
They  Indicated  an  unwillingness  to  initiate 
such  actions  without  a  firm  commitment 
from  the  government  that  their  efforts  will 
quickly  reap  the  financial  rewards  to  which 
they  are  accustomed.  Otherwise  they  are 
eager  to  pursue  greater  defense  contracts." 

The  National  Security  Industrial  Associa- 
tion, founded  in  1944  as  the  spokesman  for 
300  defense  contractors,  said  much  the  same 
thing  in  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  last 
September : 

"We  find  that  national  policy  makers  are 
naturally  and  understandably  preoccupied 
with  meeting  today's  fiscal  and  social  prob- 
lems and  thus  do  not  find  It  possible  to  give 
weight  in  procurement  fimding  and  con- 
tract placement  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
properly  balanced  minimum  Industrial  mo- 
bilization base  required  to  meet  the  unique 
military  needs  of  national  security.  ...  It 
Is  resjjectfully  and  urgently  recommended 
that  you  establish  a  high  priority  program 
to  determine  the  size  and  state  of  the  indus- 
trial base  needed  to  support  the  force  and 
materiel  requirements  for  defense  during  the 
'706,  and  take  the  steps  necessary  to  protect 
and  maintain  that  base  .  .  ." 
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UNHAPPY  ALTERNATIV* 

The  letter  was  written  by  H.  B.  Chapman 
3rd,  the  NSIA  chairman,  whose  AAI  Corpo- 
ration in  Baltimore  has  been  manufactur- 
ing test  equipment,  weapons  and  munitions 
for  21  years.  His  contracts  totaled  930.2  mil- 
lion last  year.  His  letter  expresses  the  view 
of  the  defense  industry  as  such.  But  he  is 
himself  greatly  concerned  as  he  views  the 
emphasis  placed  on  defense  contracts  to  the 
comparative  exclusion  of  other  imperatives. 
He  stresses  the  need  "for  a  viable  program 
to  satisfy  our  domestic  wants"  and  wonders, 
as  Government  itself  should  be  wondering, 
"what  we  will  have  left  In  this  country  20 
or  30  years  from  now  if  government  and  In- 
dustrial leaders  do  not  soon  put  their  heads 
together."  Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc. 
thinks  we  may  not  have  even  that  long.  The 
view  does  not  appear  to  be  far  removed  from 
that  of  Sen.  George  S.  McGovem  (D-S.D.), 
author  of  a  pending  bill  to  create  a  national 
economic  conversion  commission: 

"Unless  alternatives  to  war  Industry  are 
found,  we  may  find  ourselves  one  or  two  years 
hence  casting  routine  votes  for  more  out- 
landish military  devices  than  anything  we 
can  conceive  today,  done  with  the  usual 
proclamation  about  'national  security'  but 
with  an  even  keener  sense  of  the  potential 
for  economic  collapse  among  our  con- 
stituencies." 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe    Mar.  2    1971] 
Conversion:  How,  When,  If — 2 

The  conversion  of  the  defense  industry  to 
civilian  pursuits  will  remain  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  so  long  as  the  Industry  and  its  Midas 
client,  the  Department  of  Defense,  are  able 
to  keep  the  American  people  convinced  that 
the  nation's  only  security  lies  In  the  expend- 
iture of  970  billion  to  980  billion  and  more 
every  year  for  the  weapons  of  war.  History, 
as  so  often  happens,  is  repeating  Itself. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n  the  nation 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  Its  resources  would 
be  devoted  mainly  to  its  domestic  needs.  The 
demand  for  demobilization  (slowed  to  hold 
down  the  ranks  of  persons  seeking  non- 
existent Jobs)  rose  to  clamorous  heights.  The 
war  was  over.  It  was  time  for  peace. 

To  quiet  public  demand  that  the  nation 
get  on  with  the  business  of  living,  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  late  Sen  Arthur  Vanden- 
berg's  revealing  phrase  (as  quoted  In  "The 
Pentagon  Watchers,"  Doubleday) ,  "to  scare 
the  hell  out  of  the  country."  The  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  repeated  the 
illuminating  phrase,  asserting  that  the  coun- 
try "had  to  be  scared"  into  supporting  the 
Truman  Doctrine. 

DEFENSE  OR   PTTMP  PRIMEB? 

"It  Is  part  of  your  responsibility,"  Mr. 
Acheson  told  the  first  graduating  class  of  the 
Armed  Porces  Information  School  in  1948, 
"to  make  citizens  aware  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  services." 

This  was  a  new  doctrine  in  a  nation  where 
the  responsibility  traditionally  hsul  been  Just 
the  other  way  around.  But  Washington  has 
been  at  It  ever  since,  "scaring  the  heU  out 
of  the  people,"  spending  more  than  $1  tril- 
lion (91000  thousand  billion)  on  national  se- 
curity In  the  meantime,  yet  still  frlghtemng 
us  with  polemics  on  insecurity  and  spending, 
according  to  Sen.  J.  W.  Pulbright  (D-Ark). 
up  to  9400  million  a  year  on  the  propaganda 
to  do  it. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  Mr  Vandenberg  and 
Mr.  Acheson  or,  for  that  matter,  the  muni- 
tions makers  and  their  Defense  Department 
client  are  or  were  evil  men.  It  Is  to  say  only 
what  need  to  be  weighed  carefully  if  con- 
version is  to  become  possible.  This  is  the 
claim  of  many  that  the  defense  industry  is 
operating  not  only  as  a  security  or  defense 
mechanism  but  as  a  device  (demonstrably 
not  a  very  good  one)  for  pumping  dollars 
into  the  economy. 
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"The  United  States,"  It  was  said  two  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  a  Manhattan 
Project  scientist  and  later  a  consulting 
physicist  specializing  in  defense  problems, 
"is  becoming  a  weapons  culture.  The  health 
of  our  entire  economy  has  come  to  depend  on 
the  making  of  arms.  The  machinery  of  de- 
fense .  .  .  has  become  a  Juggernaut  in 
our  society  .  .  .  Our  commitment  to  weapons- 
making  has  distorted  the  free  enterprise 
system  into  a  kind  of  defense  socialism,  a 
system  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  country 
Is  permanently  tied  to  the  continued  growth 
of  military  •:echnology  and  the  continued 
stockpiling  of  military  hardware." 

EISENHOWER    SAW    DANGER 

Dr.  Lapp  was  breaking  no  new  ground.  The 
late  President  Elsenhower,  hardly  a  pro- 
fessional pacifist,  had  said  virtually  the  same 
thing  years  earlier  not  only  in  bis  familiar 
warning  that  the  nation  should  beware  the 
military-industrial  complex,  but  in  zeroing 
In  even  closer  when  he  cut  95  billion  from 
the   Air  Porce   budget   in    1953: 

"National  survival  rests  on  security  with 
solvency,  not  in  heeding  noisy  trumpeting 
about  dazzling  military  schemes  and  \in- 
trustworthy  programs." 

It  was  for  such  utterances  that  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower was  branded  as  a  Communist  agent 
by  the  Par  Right. 

Pormer  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  was  certainly  no  plnch-penny.  But 
he,  too,  has  bluntly  stated  the  problem  which 
confronts  the  nation  now  as  It  did  in  his 
own  tenure  at  the  money  spout: 

"There  is  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  in 
such  spending.  If  a  weapons  system  works, 
there  is  a  strong  pressure  from  many 
quarters  to  procure  and  deploy  it  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  prudent  level  required." 

There  is  not  only  "strong  pressure."  There 
are  also  cost-overruns  estimated  at  925  bil- 
lion In  one  year. 

The  campaign  to  "scare  the  hell  out  of  the 
country,"  and  thus  make  It  an  Instance  of 
disloyalty  and  treachery  to  question  official 
Judgment,  goes  on  apace  despite  President 
Truman's  experience  in  1948.  At  that  time 
it  was  disclosed  (U.S.  News  &  World  Report) 
that  Mr.  Truman  was  greatly  concerned  be- 
cause the  fear  of  Russia  persisted  in  the 
nation  after  the  official  line  had  changed 
from  war  scares  to  the  prospect  of  peace.  It 
Is  easy  to  turn  on  a  war  psychology  and  a 
consequent  escalation  in  defense  spending, 
but  very  dlfllciUt  to  turn  It  off.  Instead  of 
security.  It  Is  the  ultimate  Insecurity  that  It 
Invited  by  the  fright  mongering  which  makes 
the  squandering  of  billions  acceptable. 

"We  are  on  the  verge  of  turning  Into  a 
military  nation."  Sen.  Pulbright,  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  asserted 
last  November  in  his  book,  "The  Pentagon 
Propaganda  Machine,"  (Llvertght,  New  York) , 
thus  supporting  retired  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup, 
one-time  Marine  commandant,  in  Gen. 
Shoup's  warning  that  "we  have  become  a 
militaristic  and  aggressive  nation." 

WEAPONS    MEAN    PROFITS 

"For  the  industrialist,"  says  Sen.  Pulbright, 
"weapons  means  profits;  for  the  worker,  new 
Jobs  and  the  prospect  of  higher  wages;  for  the 
politician,  a  new  Installation  or  defense  order 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  constituents. 
Military  expenditures  today  provide  a  liveli- 
hood for  some  10  percent  of  our  work  force. 
There  are  22,000  major  corporate  defense  con- 
tractors and  another  100,000  subcontractors. 
Defense  plants  and  Installations  are  located 
In  363  of  the  country's  435  congressional 
districts  .  .  .  These  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  a  vested  Interest  In  the  weapons 
system  spawned  by  our  global  military  In- 
volvements are  as  much  a  part  of  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  as  are  the  generals 
and  the  corporation  heads.  They  have  had  a 
direct  influence  on  a  weapons  development 
policy  that  has  driven  the  US  Into  a  splrallng 
arms  race  .    .    .    The  American  public  has 
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become  so  conditioned  by  crises,  by  warnings, 
by  words  that  there  are  few,  other  than  the 
young,  who  protest  what  Is  happening." 

It  Is  all  this  the  American  people  will  have 
to  reverse  before  the  nation  can  get  on  with 
the  essential  problem  of  conversion,  assuring 
a  reordering  of  national  purpose  so  that 
public  funds  now  squandered  on  defense  that 
U  not  defense  may  be  applied.  Instead,  to 
housing,  pollution,  himger.  schools,  health 
and  other  needs  at  home. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  Mar.  3,  19711 
Conversion:    How,  Whbn,  If — 3 

In  his  testimony  before  a  House  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  subcommittee. 
Prof.  Ronald  P.  Probsteln  of  the  Massachu- 
setts InaUtute  of  Technology  made  a  point 
with  regard  to  the  Jobless  In  Boston's  aero- 
space and  electronic  Industries  that  applies 
also  to  others,  especially  technicians,  in  the 
whole  defense  Industry — not  to  mention  New 
England's  shoe  and  textile  Industries. 

This  Is  that  the  talents  of  these  men  would 
not  now  go  begging,  nor  would  the  defense 
Industry  be  so  understandably  concerned 
with  the  possibility  of  lost  profits  In  a  con- 
version to  peacetime  needs.  If  the  role  of 
technological  research,  development  and  pro- 
duction were  better  understood  In  the  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  industries  dealing  with 
environmental  and  other  social  problems. 
With  better  understanding  and  better  plan- 
ning and  less  frlghtmongering  in  Washing- 
ton, the  defense  Industry  could  convert  with- 
out collapsing.  The  collapse  to  be  feared  Is 
not  of  the  defense  Industry  when,  as  and  If 
It  converts,  but  of  American  democracy  If  It 
does  not. 

"What  Is  not  wholly  understood,"  said 
Prof.  Probsteln.  "Is  that  aerospace  firms,  for 
example,  do  not  require  major  retraining  of 
jjersonnel  and  great  physical  reconversion  and 
dislocation,  but,  rather,  they  need  Imagina- 
tive redirection. 

REOIRECTION    IS    LACKING 

"After  all,  their  technical  and  scientific 
personnel  were  not  trained  to  develop  lunar 
landers  or  design  supersonic  transports.  They 
were  trained  as  computer  scientists,  electric 
engineers,  physicists,  material  engineers, 
chemists,  mathematicians,  designers,  busi- 
ness administrators,  labor  managers  and  so 
forth.  Not  many  of  them  studied  manned 
space  flight  problems  In  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities they  attended.  They  represent  an 
imaginative  and  successful  conversion  to  the 
aerospace  field.  With  redirection,  this  valu- 
able resource  of  highly  trained  Individuals 
could,  along  with  their  firms,  reconvert  in  a 
very  short  time  to  the  benefit,  not  only  of  the 
affected  individuals  and  concerns  but,  more 
Importantly,  to  America  as  a  whole." 

The  key  phrase  In  Prof.  Probeteln's  thesis 
Is  "imaginative  redirection."  It  is  this  that  Is 
lacking. 

The  Administration,  it  's  true,  has  made 
allowance  in  Its  "72  budset  for  a  token  In- 
crease In  some  of  the  federally  funded  sci- 
ence programs.  This  is  In  line  with  the  in- 
sistence of  George  P.  Shultz.  director  of  the 
President's  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et, that  "productivity  and  prosperity  are 
linked  closely  in  a  technologically  advanced 
society  to  Job-creating  advances."  And  Sen. 
Edward  W.  Brooke,  noting  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  research  and  development  budget 
devoted  to  domestic  needs  has  risen  only 
three  percent  in  the  last  three  years,  has  pro- 
posed "a  substantial  Increase"  in  the  funds 
with  which  the  National  Science  Foundation 
can  support  research  "Into  usable  technical 
developments." 

XmCTS  ABZ  SCATTCRKD 

It  la  true,  too.  that  sundry  government 
agenoles  (Labor,  Commerce.  Housing  and 
Urban  Develc^sment,  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  for  Instance)  are  touching  at 
least  llgtitly  on  conversion  and  related  prob- 
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lems.  The  Ofllce  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et has  its  own  task  force.  Operation  Transi- 
tion, and  so,  also,  does  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  its  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment. 
But  there  Is  little  if  any  central  direction. 
An  observer  looks  in  vain  for  cohesion  and 
some  factual  evidence  of  something  concrete 
rather  than  merely  rhetorical,  and  he  comes 
away  from  Washington  with  an  impression  of 
good  intent  and  goodwill  but  of  confused 
£ind  scattered  effort. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment,  for 
Instance,  deals  with  depressed  communities 
In  Job  training,  Job  adjustment  and  tech- 
niques for  attracting  new  Industries.  There 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  this,  nor  is  there  any 
Intent  here  to  downgrade  the  office.  Such  ef- 
forts, however,  help  merely  to  adjust  to  a 
bad  situation,  not  to  correct  It.  Job  training 
(there  are  more  than  100  such  programs) 
avails  little  when  there  Is  no  Job  at  the  end 
of  the  training  period.  And  while  City  A 
may  benefit  after  It  has  wooed  an  Industry 
from  City  B.  City  B  then  suffers  In  direct 
proportion  to  City  A's  gain.  The  national 
economy  profits  nothing  from  this  game  of 
musical  chairs.  Someone  always  remains 
chalrless  when  the  music  stops.  The  prob- 
lem of  conversion.  In  short.  Is  In  no  way 
solved,  no  can  It  be,  so  long  as  a  dlmlnlah- 
Ing  civilian  marketplace  is  less  attractive 
and  less  manageable  than  Is  the  compara- 
tively unlimited  defense  market  where  the 
return  on  investment  Is  (or  has  been)  large. 

What  one  looks  for  In  vain  is  a  concert  of 
effort  and  a  proper  census  of  what  needs  to 
be  done,  how  to  do  It  and  what  it  will  cost, 
rather  than  enthusiastic  but  unproductive 
glbble-gabble  about  "enhancing  the  quality 
of  life."  It  woiild  cost  an  estimated  $2  or 
t3  billion  over  five  years  to  cleai.  the  Charles 
River,  to  cite  Just  one  purely  parochial  but 
typical  example  of  how  "the  quality  of  life" 
could  be  enhanced.  But  such  projects,  as  Is 
true  also  of  adequate  low-cost  housing  and 
other  needs,  are  still  confined  to  oratorical 
flourishes  and  Insufficient  funding.  It  Is  of 
course  easier  to  indict  both  government  and 
industry  for  not  doing  what  needs  to  be  done 
than  it  is  to  lay  out  the  specifics  for  doing  it. 
But  this  does  not  alter  or  diminish  the 
need,  a  need  which  government  is  pledged 
to  satisfy. 

It  is  said  In  Washington  that  the  lead  in 
matters  of  this  kind  must  come  from  the 
Executive  Branch,  that  half  a  thousand 
members  of  Congress  cannot  be  expected  to 
set  policy.  To  this,  the  reply  on  Capitol  Hill 
is  that  Congress,  in  that  event,  might  as  well 
go  home.  And  several  Innovative  members 
have  Indeed  come  forward  with  their  own 
programs  to  get  things  started  and  help  fill 
the  void. 

WHERE    ARE    THE    JOBS? 

Some  of  these  amount  merely  to  more  Job 
training,  vital,  of  course,  to  the  upgrading 
of  skills  demanded  by  the  new  technology 
(and  especially  useful  In  nenology),  but,  as 
In  the  case  of  so  many  Job  training  programs, 
providing  no  Jobs  at  the  end  of  the  training 
period.  One  of  the  best  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posals Is  an  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  a  similar  act 
vetoed  last  year  by  the  President  but  now 
endorsed  In  a  somewhat  similar  proposal  he 
himself  made  two  weeks  ago.  It  has  been 
proposed  by  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.) 
for  himself  and  27  other  senators.  Including 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Brooke  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Me.). 
Another  Is  a  proposal  for  a  National  Economic 
Conversion  Commission  drafted  by  Sen. 
George  S.  McGovem  (D-S.D.)  for  himself  and 
29  others  including,  once  again,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Muskle.  Both  are  good 
tries. 

But  the  Jobs  bill,  funding  city  and  state 
government  needs,  wovUd  provide  only  200,000 
Jobs,  a  drop  In  the  bucket  with  more  then 
six  percent  of  the  workforce  unemployed.  It 
makes  only  a  small  bow  to  the  theory  that 
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government  Is  the  essential  employer  of  last 
resort,  a  theory  with  which  taxpayers  may 
qi  ery  but  the  unemployed  certainly  will  not. 
The  National  Economic  Conversion  Com- 
mission should  have  been  created  when  It  was 
first  proposed  five  years  ago.  But  there  is  no 
way  to  recover  the  water  that  has  gone  over 
thJ  dam.  The  commission,  properly  staffed, 
could  at  least  be  a  clearing  house  of  needs 
and  ways  to  satisfy  them.  It  could  also  sup- 
ply the  imaginative  redirection  so  sorely 
needed. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  4.  1971] 
Conversion:  How,  When,  Ir — 4 

There  are  some  encouraging  successes  in 
the  Boston  area  that  somewhat  brighten  the 
tragic  overall  picture  of  the  defense  indus- 
try's difficulty  In  converting  from  war  to 
peace  manufacturing.  But  they  do  not  change 
the  larger  ar .>ect. 

Raytheon's  development  of  a  home  heat- 
ing plant  scarcely  larger  than  a  shoebox  Is 
one.  It  was  developed  out  of  the  company's 
work  on  power  tubes  for  the  defense  estab- 
lishment. 

Itek  Corp.  of  Lexington  is  another.  Whea 
it  was  founded  in  1957.  it  was  a  100  percent 
defense  Industry.  Now,  two-thirds  of  its  op- 
erations are  non-defense  and  its  sales  last 
year  totaled  $156  million.  It  has  broadened 
Into  vision  products,  prepress  printing  prod- 
ucts, photocopiers  and  duplicators,  micro- 
records  systems,  industrial  measurement  and 
automation  products,  and  It  now  plans  to 
go  into  microwave  products.  True,  the  ac- 
quisition of  existing  commercial  companies 
by  defense  manufacturers  is  not  precisely 
the  kind  of  conversion  that  is  required  by 
the  defense  Industry.  What  is  required  is 
not  contraction  but  a  widening  of  defense 
manufacturing  Into  other  areas,  many  of 
them  untouched.  Itek,  however,  by  feeding 
In  Its  own  technology,  nas  more  than  dou- 
bled the  operations  of  its  acquisitions. 

EXCEPTIONS    TO    THE    RULE 

ABT  Associates  Inc.  of  Cambridge  Is  an- 
other. It  was  primarily  a  Defense  Department 
think  tank  when  It  was  organized  six  years 
ago.  Now  it  is  100  percent  devoted  to  domes- 
tic and  international  social  problems  be- 
cause its  president.  Dr.  Clark  C.  Abt.  came 
to  the  decision  that  defense  was  overempha- 
sized to  the  detriment  of  domestic  needs. 

Sanders  Associates  Inc.  In  Nashua.  N.H., 
Is  still  in  defense  production  but  has  set 
up  a  subsidiary  to  manufacture  computer  pe- 
ripherals and  oceanoeraphlc  instruments. 

The  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  of  Maynard, 
a  spinoff  of  the  Lincoln  Laboratory,  went 
Immediately  into  the  commercla".  field  to 
make  medium-sized  computers. 

The  Damon  Corp-  Ave  years  ago  was  a  100 
percent  defense  and  spac  •  Industry.  Last  year 
it  converted  almost  100  percent  to  scientific 
educational  aids  and  other  civilian  products 
and  services. 

These  and  others  like  them  are  exception* 
to  the  rule,  however.  In  the  Boston  area  as 
elsewhere.  Of  approximately  300  aerospace 
and  electronics  companies  in  the  Route  128 
and  496  complex,  one-third  are  described  as 
in  financial  trouble  with  some  of  them  fac- 
ing bankruptcy  because  of  cutbacks  and 
closeouts  of  defense  and  space  contracts. 
Many  of  them  were  subcontractors  and  were 
hit  a  double  blow  when  the  out-of-state 
prime  contractors  pulled  In  their  horns  to 
do  more  work  in-house  and  to  subcontract 
less. 

UfTLATION    TAKES    OVER 

There  is,  it  Is  true,  an  increase  In  the 
Defense  Department  budget  as  projected  by 
President  Nixon  for  1972.  But  it  is  mostly  » 
consequence  of  inflation  and  salary  and 
wage  increases  in  both  the  uniformed  and 
civilian  Defense  Department  personnel.  The 
research  and  development  funds  applicable 
to  industries  In  this  area  have  been  cut  back 
by  15  percent,  as  calculated  by  Dr.  Albert  J- 
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Kelley.  dean  of  Boston  College's  School  of 
Management,  chairman  of  the  state  Board 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  a  former  NASA  ad- 
ministrator. Moreover,  total  aerospace  appro- 
priations on  which  the  Rtes.  128  and  495 
communities  had  thrived  are  down  from 
$20  5  billion  in  the  peak  year,  1968,  to  a 
projected  $16.4  billion  this  year.  Their  con- 
sequent difficulties  are  reflected  In  the  12,600 
unemployed  Bostonlans,  many  of  them  en- 
gineers and  high  level  technicians,  who  line 
up  every  week  to  collect  their  unemployment 
compensation — so  long  as  it  lasts. 

One  of  the  difficulties  on  the  local  scene 
as  elsewhere  has  been  well  put  by  Itek's 
president,  Franklin  A.  Lindsay.  It  is  not  only 
that  New  England  contracts  have  been  cut 
back  24  percent,  the  largest  of  any  geo- 
graphic area  (from  $3.6  billion  In  1969  to 
$3.7  billion  last  year).  But  also,  as  Mr.  Lind- 
say puts  it,  "The  Defense  Department  set  up 
a  world  of  its  own.  It  created  a  way  of  doing 
business  completely  different  from  the  com- 
mercial area,  from  the  letting  of  contracts 
right  through  all  of  the  legal,  accounting 
and  management  steps.  No  great  managerial 
skills  are  required.  As  orders  shift  back  and 
forth,  you  hire  like  mad  and  then  cut  back. 
It  is  a  kind  of  Yo-Yo  business." 

It  obviously  takes  money,  not  yet  in  evi- 
dence, and  planning,  still  In  short  supply, 
to  get  out  of  the  Yo-Yo  business  where  there 
are  no  great  demands  on  managerial  and 
marketing  skills  (especially,  marketing  skills) 
and  into  civilian  production  which  can  be 
likened,  so  far  as  the  defense  Industry  Is 
concerned,  to  a  foreign  country  where  nei- 
ther the  language  nor  the  customs  are  un- 
derstood. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  In  Washing- 
ton," says  Dr.  Kelley,  "that  the  Impact  on 
Industry  is  either  not  the  Government's 
problem  or  will  go  away  if  we  don't  worry 
about  it  or  will  be  taken  care  of  by  overly 
optimistic  predictions  of  an  upturn  la  the 
economy." 

The  Consulting  Engineers  Council  has  said 
much  the  same  thing  at  a  hearing  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions: 

"It  takes  money,  far  more  than  is  being 
spent,  to  get  the  conversion  Job  done  .  .  . 
Engineering  consultants  across  the  nation 
are  operating  at  only  50  to  60  percent  of  ca- 
pacity with  very  little  work  on  the  horizon 
because  of  a  lack  of  an  orderly,  non-duplicat- 
ing administration  of  better  coordinated 
programs  directed  at  the  attainment  of 
specific  goals." 

SEim    MONET    SOtJGHT 

How  much  money  Is  needed  has  not  even 
been  estimated,  nor  Is  there  agreement  as  to 
where  the  funds  should  go. 

Dr.  Kelley  urges  "seed  money"  and  guaran- 
teed government  loans  to  Industry.  Labor 
unions  and  many  liberal  economists,  fearing 
further  concentration  of  wealth,  object  to 
this  as  "the  trickle  down  theory"  in  what  Is 
poured  in  at  the  top.  They  make  a  good 
case,  but  so  do  Dr.  Kelley  and  others  of  like 
mind. 

Dr.  Kelley  argues  that  "the  unemployed 
business  creates  the  unemployed  worker," 
that  "the  snowballing  and  multiplier  effect 
of  a  high  technology  community  out  of  busi- 
ness cannot  be  Isolated,  that  It  affects  every 
element  of  the  national  society,"  and  that 
the  lack  of  "some  form  of  adequate  Federal 
assistance  would  deal  a  serious  blow  to  our 
economy  on  a  national  scale." 

The  blow,  indeed,  already  has  been  struck, 
*liolly  apart  from  the  phllost^hlcal  argu- 
ment as  to  whethar  the  chicken  or  the  egg 
comes  first. 

"Marketing,"  says  Dr.  Kelley,  "Is  a  trau- 
matic change  for  those  who  have  been  In  the 
govemment  side  of  business.  The  'manage- 
ment shock'  in  assimilating  new  business 
methods  and  criteria  is  Just  too  much  to  ex- 
pect the  defense  industry  to  absorb  unaided 
...  It  usually  takes  one  to  two  years  for 
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planning,  strategy,  financing  and  garage  work. 
It  does  not  happen  overnight,  especially  when 
cash  is  no  longer  flowing  In." 

[Prom  The  Boston  Globe,  March  5,  1971) 
Conversion:  How,  When,  If — 5 

An  unidentified  spokesman  for  the  West 
Coast  aerospace  industry  is  quoted  in  News- 
week as  saying,  "It's  a  bunch  of  baloney, 
nothing  but  a  big  snow  Job  on  the  American 
public  .  .  .  that  aerospace  has  all  this  mas- 
sive brainpower  ready  to  be  utilized  on  the 
great  social  problems." 

An  East  Coast  munitions  maker,  also  not 
for  attribution,  has  told  The  Glob«,  "I  would 
have  to  have  a  customer  before  I  would  spend 
a  penny  on  conversion." 

And  still  another  adds  that  his  company 
"could  desalinate  Great  Salt  Lake  If  gov- 
ernment put  up  the  money." 

The  stun  total  of  these  observations  de- 
fines the  defense  Industry  to  a  T.  Some  of 
Its  elements  frankly  confess  mental  sterility 
resulting  from  decades-long  dependence  on 
a  one-purpose  and  wasteful  bureaucracy. 
Others  understandably  look  for  a  fair  profit 
on  their  stockholders'  Investments.  AU  are 
looking  for  markets  and  the  funds  that  fi- 
nance markets,  whether  It  be  in  the  area 
of  low-cost  bousing  and  the  restoration  of 
life  to  the  dying  Great  Lakes  or  in  the  area 
of  more  commonplace  civilian  commodities. 

JOB  IS  MOT  EAST 

There  Is  nothing  easy  about  conversion. 
It  cannot  l>e  done  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
let  alone  without  a  great  investment  of  some 
of  the  billions  now  squandered  by  Defense, 
the  greatest  spending  machine  in  history. 
But  It  Is  significant  that  not  all  in  the  Indus- 
try are  sitting  tight,  waiting  for  someone 
else  to  pass  a  miracle. 

It  is  not  easy  to  convert,  for  Instance,  to 
pollution  control,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Franklin  A.  Lindsay,  president  of  Itek 
Corp.,  one  of  half  a  dozen  or  so  local  defense 
Industries  which  have  found  that  managerial 
Ingenuity  has  its  rewards  even  while  Wash- 
ington remains  flrmly  fixed  on  the  seat  of 
its  pants.  But  easy  or  not,  it  can  be  done. 

North  American  Rockwell  engineers  are 
using  nuclear  energy  to  develop  a  Diesel  muf- 
fler to  reduce  exhaust  contaminants  (News- 
week, March  1);  Aerojet-General  Is  using 
rocketry  techniques  to  develop  a  water  de- 
salination program  and  design  a  $7.6  million 
pilot  plant  near  Los  Angeles;  Boeing  has 
moved  Into  several  non-aerospace  areas,  in- 
cluding a  computer  subsidiary  that  employs 
2600  and  grossed  $1  million  In  its  first  year. 
But  private  and  local  commitment  and  Ini- 
tiative are  not  enough. 

Boeing's  vice  president  Oliver  Bolleau  cor- 
rectly states  "We  are  going  to  have  to  spend 
big  money — bigger  than  we  ever  spent  in 
going  to  the  moon  .  .  .  The  only  way  to  do  it 
Is  for  the  country  to  set  goals  and  decide  that 
everyone  will  have  pxire  drinking  water  by 
1975  or  that  we'll  eliminate  smog  by  1980." 

But  it  is  not  only  (dilution  and  smog 
about  which  Washington  talks  a  lot  but  does 
little.  One  would  think  the  nation's  housing 
needs  would  have  been  accurately  defined  by 
now.  But  for  the  most  realistic  estimates  In 
this  area  as  well  as  others,  one  turns  to  such 
non-government  agencies  as  say  the  Commit- 
tee for  EkK>nomlc  Development  a  group  of 
concerned  Industrialists  and  academicians 
with  no  political  flsh  to  fry. 

PRODUCE    FOB    PEACE 

"The  nation,"  says  CED  trustee  Lindsay 
"needs  3  million  new  homes  a  year  and  new 
techniques  as  well  as  moderlzed  codes  for 
building  them.  Our  airways  are  at  a  satura- 
tion point;  we  need  a  whole  new  control 
system  and  local  skills  match  completely  the 
skills  needed  to  provide  it.  And  medical  elec- 
tronics Is  a  whole  new  Industry,  or  should  be." 

Adequate  mass  transit  systems  are  an  obvi- 
ous national  need.  And  if  an  aircraft  com- 
pany  on   the  West  Coast    (Rohr  Inc.)    can 
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convert  to  build  San  Francisco's  subway  why 
could  not  this  be  done  on  a  national  scale  as 
in  the  case  of  superhighways?  Since  cost-plus 
contracts  can  produce  defense  weapons,  why 
could  they  not  also  be  used  to  tackle  domes- 
tic problems?  In  short  since  business  and 
Industry  can  work  together  in  building  his- 
tory's greatest  war  machine,  why  cannot  they 
similarly  work  together  producing  for  peace? 

It  is  argued  that  it  would  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  Of  course  it  would.  The  approxi- 
mately $50  billon  and  probably  more  that 
will  be  spent  on  destruction  in  Indochina 
during  Mr.  Nixon's  first  three  years  could 
serve  (or  could  have  served)  a  host  of  con- 
structive purposes  at  home. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  board  chair- 
man of  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  Is  Just  one  of 
the  many  experts  who  say  the  defense  budg- 
et could  be  cut  back  to  a  maximum  of  $50 
billion  from  Mr.  Nixon's  projected  $77.5  bil- 
lion without  any  risk  to  national  security. 

Even  $50  billion  seems  high,  Inasmuch 
as  our  arsenal  Includes  the  weaponry  either 
to  zero  in  on  and  obliterate  any  world  area 
of  our  choosing,  as  Gen.  Gavin  points  out, 
or  to  kill  everyone  on  earth  several  times 
over.  There  is  room  for  a  plethora  of  what 
Dr.  Albert  J.  Kelley,  dean  of  Boston  Col- 
lege's School  of  Management  and  chairman 
of  the  state  Board  of  Economic  Advisers, 
calls  "seed  money"  for  conversion  in  the  827.5 
billion  that  would  be  left  over — Just  as  (idle 
thought!)  the  nation's  needs  long  before  now 
could  have  been  satisfied,  with  the  nation 
all  the  stronger  for  it,  if  some  appreciable 
part  of  the  $1  trillion  spent  on  arms  since 
the  Korean  war  had  been  spent  for  construc- 
tive rather  than  destructive  purposes. 

As  to  the  civilian  market  for  the  consumer 
goods  a  converted  defense  Industry  would 
produce,  the  assessment  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Industrial  Association  that  "It  Isn't 
there"  has  to  be  taken  at  face  value. 

As  private  economists  in  Washington  (Leon 
Keyserllng.  Robert  Nathan  and  others)  and 
some  government  economists,  in  private, 
point  out,  today's  market  Is  entirely  different 
from  the  post-World  War  II  market.  There 
were  unemployed  then  as  now,  millions  of 
poor  then  as  now.  But  Industry  largely  had 
abandoned  the  production  of  civilian  goods 
during  the  war.  When  the  war  ended  (as  thU 
one  surely  will  have  to  sometime),  the  civil- 
ian market  was  there  to  grab  automobiles, 
nylons,  refrigerators,  radios,  TVs  and  other 
goods  as  fast  as  Industry  could  produce 
them. 

market's    isn't    THERE 

The  civilian  market  today  is  confined  tc 
absolute  necessities  for  the  many  and  luxu- 
ries for  the  few.  But  it  Is  not  on  luxury  pur- 
chases that  the  economy  thrives.  A  "His"  and 
"Hers"  yacht  is  not  the  same  as  two  chick- 
ens in  every  pot.  The  more  than  6  percent 
of  unemployed  and  as  many  more  who  are 
underemployed  are  not  going  to  purchase 
new  automobiles.  (For  young  blacks  in  pov- 
erty neighborhoods,  it  should  be  noted,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  a  catastrophic  42.3 
ftercent,  and  for  all  Job-seeking  teenagers  it 
is  27.8  percent,  statistics  which  suggest  a  dis- 
astrous social  upheaval  potential.)  Welfare 
recipients  whose  numbers  increased  to  12.2 
million  last  year  and  are  Increasing  at  the 
rate  of  200,000  per  month  are  in  no  position 
to  rush  to  market,  nor  would  they  be  under 
the  Administration's  family  assistance  plan 
which  would  not  elevate  them  even  to  the  of- 
ficially defined  poverty  level.  Route  128's 
$15,000  and  $20,000  a  year  technicians,  now 
exhausting  their  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, are  not  rushing  to  the  market  place, 
either,  nor  are  the  parents  of  the  55  million 
Americans  under  14  who,  by  Mr.  Nixon's  own 
estimate,  are  suffering  the  bitter  conse- 
quences of  the  grossly  uneven  distribution  of 
wealth. 

But  if  the  civilian  market  for  conversion 
simply  Isnt  there — and  Isn't  even  being 
planned — how  can  It  be  created?  For  one 
thing,  the  Administration  had  better  start 
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planning  soon — and  realistically.  And  part 
of  tbe  planning  must  have  to  do  with  creat- 
ing purchasing  power  at  the  lower  levels 
through  an  equitable  tax  policy  and  the  so- 
cial techniques  that  are  available  but  have 
never  been  utilized  to  the  full — social  secu- 
rity benefits,  unemployment  compensation, 
pensions  and  allowances  for  tbe  poor  and  re- 
tired that  will  enable  them  not  just  to  exist 
but  to  live  decently.  There  is  money  for  this 
In  tbe  defense  budget,  too. 

"Tbe  allocation  of  our  national  resoiurces 
to  the  country's  needs,"  as  CJen.  Oavin  told 
a  Senate  committee,  "should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  total  needs  of  all  aspects 
of  our  society." 

That  was  well  said.  It  is  not  the  absence  of 
weaponry  that  threatens  the  nation.  What 
threatens  Is  its  neglected  utilities  and  social 
upheaval  resulting  from  the  cencentratlon 
of  life's  comforts  and  spending  power  in 
too  few  hands.  The  defense  Industry  will 
convert  and  the  nation  will  stabilize  and 
prosper  when  government  policies  create  the 
market  for  the  goods  Industry  can  produce. 

The  nation  has  the  resources  to  do  all  that 
needs  to  be  done.  What  Is  needed  Is  under- 
standing, Imagination  and  bold  planning.  As 
munitions  maker  R.  B.  Chapman  3rd  has  sug- 
gested, it  could  be  that  we  will  not  have 
much  to  defend  within  20  or  30  years  "if 
government  and  Industrial  leaders  do  not 
soon  put  their  heads  together  on  a  viable 
program  to  satisfy  our  domestic  wants." 
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as  a  military  line  of  demarcation  and  also 
described  in  those  same  accords  as  not 
an  international  boundary. 


NEW  ISOLATIONISTS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
March  12,  1971.  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  displayed  the  following  words 
In  two  different  stories  on  the  lower  half 
of  its  front  page: 

The  President  said  he  waa  familiar  with 
the  arguments  of  the  "new  Isolationists" 
( column  3 ) . 

Mills  helped  negotiate  the  voluntary  tex- 
tile plan,  which  Nixon  bluntly  rejected  yes- 
terday. Besides  calling  the  plan  Inadequate 
to  protect  U.S.  textile  companies  against  ex- 
cessive competition  from  imports,  the  Pres- 
ident .  .  .  (columns). 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  recalled  that 
shortly  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Japanese 
envoys  told  Judge  Cordell  Hull  that  the 
trade  restrictions  by  the  United  States 
against  Japan  were  as  severe,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Japan,  as  a  military  at- 
tack. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  kind 
of  isolationism  which  most  historians 
agree  did  in  fact  play  a  major  role  in 
getting  us  into  the  Pacific  portion  of 
World  War  n. 

So  what  is  the  real  lesson  of  history? 

It  is  possible  to  deal  with  your  neigh- 
bors who  are  not  attacking  you  without 
attacking  them. 

And  if  those  neighbors  are  attacking 
other  neighbors,  you  should  phone  the 
police— as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the 
North  Korean  aggression  against  South 
Korea — rather  than  take  the  law  into 
srour  own  hands,  which  is  to  say  deter- 
mine for  yourself  whether  international 
aggression  has  occurred  across  a  17th 
parallel  copiously,  specifically,  and  clear- 
ly described  In  the  1954  Geneva  accords 
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HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  while 
ago  my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Wau- 
sau  Daily  Record-Herald  carried  a  series 
of  articles  on  problems  facing  the  elder- 
ly. The  stories  were  the  result  of  6  weeks 
of  investigating  all  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems of  our  senior  citizens  by  Record- 
Herald  reporter  Miss  Geri  Nikolai. 

I  am  inserting  several  of  those  arti- 
cles in  the  Record  because  I  think  they 
sum  up  very  well  the  frustration  and  al- 
most desperation  experienced  by  many 
of  our  elderly  citizens.  I  think  they  high- 
light better  than  any  remarks  I  could 
make  the  needs  for  more  adequate  social 
security  legislation,  more  comprehensive 
medicare  programs — most  especially  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  prescription  drugs 
under  medicare — the  need  for  more  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  elderly,  and  the 
need  for  more  old-fashioned  concern  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald, 
Feb.  11,  1971] 
Report  on  the  Aging 

The  Record-Herald  today  presents  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  aging — their  problems, 
their  assistance,  their  feelings. 

Miss  Geri  Nikolai,  staff  reporter,  has  spent 
the  last  six  weeks  investigating  all  aspects  of 
this  topic.  From  hex  interviews  have  come  12 
stories,  one  on  this  page,  tbe  remainder  on 
pages  4  and  5. 

Miss  Nikolai,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edmund  Nikolai,  Stratford  Route  3,  Is  a 
graduate  of  Wisconsin  State  Unlverslty-Eau 
Claire  and  has  been  a  staff  reporter  since 
Jan.  27,  1969. 

Meet  Mr.  X. 

Not  much  of  a  way  to  describe  the  elderly 
gentleman,  but  his  story  will  provide  all  the 
description  that  Is  needed. 

Mr.  X  and  his  wife  live  In  that  elite  part  of 
Wausau  referred  to  as  "the  hill."  His  neigh- 
bors are  among  the  most  prominent  of  citi- 
zens in  wealth  and  Influence. 

Not  so  Mr.  X.  His  name  isn't  in  the  news 
paper's  business  pages  or  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  "past  chairman  of"  list.  He  re- 
fuses to  let  it  appear  in  this  story  to  Identify 
him.  Mr.  X  may  be  afraid  to  see  his  name  and 
story  In  print  ...  he  certainly  need  not  be 
ashamed. 

Born  in  Mllwaiikee,  Mr.  X  was  married  in 
1926  and  moved  to  Wausau,  his  wife's  home- 
town, a  year  later. 

The  couple  rented  quarters  for  a  time,  and 
in  1946  bought  a  modest  Tenth  Street  home 
for  $6,000. 

"On  the  10-year  plan,"  Mr.  X  recalled. 
"And  we  never  missed  a  payment,"  bis  wife 
added. 

He  worked  for  a  drug  store  and  later  a 
dairy  while  she  clerked  at  grocery  stores  and 
baby-«at.  They  made  their  payments  and 
raised  their  only  child  to  be  a  policeman. 

The  years  flew  by  .  .  .  and  suddenly  there 
was  retirement.  That  happened  one  year  be- 
fore it  was  planned.  Mr.  X  was  only  64,  but 
Illness  forced  him  to  quit  work. 
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That  was  in  1958.  Mrs.  X  quit  work  tli«n. 
too,  because  the  couple  could  collect  more 
in  Social  Security  than  they  could  with 
partial  SS  and  her  earnings. 

Now  it's  1971.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  receives  »182 
a  month  in  Social  Security  and  $73  in  rent 
for  an  upstairs  apartment.  Outside  of  a  sav- 
ings  account  of  $300,  that  is  all  they  have. 

Now  in  their  retirement  years,  the  couple 
U  Involved  in  the  biggest  struggle  of  their 
44  years  together. 

They  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  Uv« 
quietly  and  comfortably  in  their  own  home 
Taxes  and  the  cost  of  living  make  them  flght 
for  every  day  of  that  life. 

New  clothing  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  consist  of 
remade  articles  given  them  by  the  nelghbore 

Shopping  and  going  to  church  involve  long 
walks.  "We  take  a  cab  if  Its  cold  or  If  we  buy 
something  like  a  bag  of  flour,  but  we  alwayi 
walk  one  way,"  said  Mrs.  X.  "It  costs  $1.35 
for  the  two  of  us  to  take  a  cab  one  way  to 
Salem  Lutheran." 

Food  is  purchased  and  prepared  carefully 
in  the  X  household.  "I  bought  two  chicken 
breasts  and  two  chicken  legs  yesterday. 
That'll  be  three  meals  anyway. 

"Our  grandson  gave  us  a  small  ham  for 
Christmas.  I  stretched  that  along  by  making 
scalloped  potatoes  and  pea  soup.  I  do  all  our 
baking." 

Gas  bUls  come  to  $30  a  month  in  the 
winter,  electricity  to  about  $8,  and  telephone 
about  $7. 

But  the  big  expense,  said  the  couple,  is 
medicine. 

Mr.  X,  76,  has  Parkinson's  disease.  His  74- 
year-old  wife  has  a  heart  condition.  Between 
the  two  of  them,  they  require  more  than 
$40  a  month  in  medication. 

In  the  past,  they  received  their  medicine 
through  Medicaid,  'nghtenlng  of  the  finan- 
cial eligibility  standards,  coupled  with  in- 
creased asseesment  on  their  home,  changed 
that  and  the  couple  must  now  buy  their 
medicines. 

"I  had  to  drop  one  prescription  that  was 
$7  a  month  for  refills.  The  doctor  said  I  need 
it,  but . . ."  said  Mrs.  X. 

"He  should  have  a  new  hearing  aid  .  .  .  he 
just  has  a  cheap  one  .  .  .  but  new  ones  are 
$600,"  she  went  on. 

"It  was  an  awful  heartbreak  when  we  lost 
medical  assistance,"  she  said. 

The  couple  was  due  for  still  another  such 
"heartbreak." 

"Our  taxes  went  up  from  $288  to  $486  this 
year,"  said  Mr.  X. 

"We  went  to  the  board  of  review.  They 
said  we  live  up  on  the  hill  among  the  well- 
to-do. 

"What  has  that  got  to  do  with  us?  We've 
got  to  live  somewhere. 

"If  I'd  known  that  25  years  ago,  I  wouldn't 
have  bought  a  house  here." 

The  X's  home  needs  a  new  roof,  they  say. 
It  has  only  half  a  basement,  and  that  is  too 
low  to  walk  in  without  stooping.  A  small 
home.  It  has  two  downstairs  bedrooms  and 
the  one  they  rent  upstairs. 

The  home  was  reassessed  at  $14,900. 

"After  we  complained,  they  said  they'd 
come  and  investigate,"  said  Mrs.  X.  "He  waa 
here,  but  he  never  came  in  the  house." 

The  visit  and  complaint  did  result  in  $1,- 
000  being  dropped  from  the  assessment,  Mr. 
X  noted.  But,  he  said,  "when  you  almost 
double  the  taxes,  what's  $35?" 

The  couple  plans  to  "scrape  a  lot"  to  come 
up  with  the  tax  money  and  hope  for  some 
Homestead  Relief.  (They  will  get  less  than 
a  $100  rebate). 

Sell  the  home? 

"Where  would  we  go?"  asks  Mrs.  X. 

The  X's  have  a  comrade  on  Kickbusch 
Street  who  is  more  angry  when  he  speaks 
about  taxes. 

"Our  assessment  was  more  than  doubled. 
Taxes  went  way  up.  Well  have  to  scrape 
the  gutter  all  summer  to  pay  the  taxes.  H 
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we  need  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  it'll  have  to 
wait  tlU  the  taxes  are  paid." 

Sell  the  bouee? 

"Where  in  the  heck  would  I  go  otherwise?" 

Over  on  North  Sixth  Avenue  lives  a  man 
who  considers  hlmseU  lucky. 

Now  75  years  old,  he  Is  still  healthy  enough 
to  climb  the  roof  of  his  house  and  shovel 
off  the  *now^hen  it  gets  deep  enough  to 
be  dangsEpds. 

"So  far  we've  been  very  lucky.  We  re  hold- 
ing our  own,"  he  said. 

The  man  has  a  retirement  pension  from 
his  company  in  addition  to  Social  Security. 

He  built  his  modest  two-bedroom  home 
himself.  The  recent  reassessment  raised  its 
value  from  a  little  over  $5,000  to  $12,000. 

"We  went  to  the  board  of  review.  They 
wouldn't  listen. 

"The  house  needs  paint  and  a  new  roof. 
I  dont  know  if  I  can  swing  it  .  .  .  they  over- 
did taxes." 

Sell  the  home? 

"I've  lived  here  almost  50  years  .  .  .  now 
I'm  thinking  to  sell  the  house. 

"If  taxes  keep  going  up,  I'll  have  to  sell, 
I  guess." 

Old,   Broke,    and   Unable   To   Find   Work; 
Here's  Assistance  Offered  to  Elderly 

Picture  this. 

You're  old.  You're  broke  . .  .  like  no  money. 
You  have  no  way  of  earning  any. 

So  how  did  you  get  that  way? 

Maybe  it  was  your  fault.  You  spent  money 
like  It  grew  on  trees  and  never  saved  for 
the  golden  years. 

More  than  likely  you  did  do  some  think- 
ing about  retirement.  You  may  even  have 
accumulated  a  neat  little  stack  of  savings, 
then  spent  It  all  on  hospital  and  medical 
bills  when  a  spouse  was  Ul. 

Maybe  you're  one  of  the  at  least  150 
Marathon  County  elderly  residents  who 
spent  their  lives  In  employment  not  cov- 
ered by  Social  Security  ...  or  maybe  your 
earnings  were  low  and  your  Social  Security 
check  amounts  to  $60  or  less  each  month. 

Maybe  you're  taking  care  of  a  retarded  son 
or  daughter  who  can't  contribute  to  income 
but  eat  and  wear  clothing  and  need  a  place 
to  sleep  just  the  same. 

Maybe  you're  disabled,  but  Disabled  Aid 
stops  at  age  65. 

So  you  hate  it  ...  or  maybe  you  dont  .  .  . 
but  you're  going  to  have  to  ask  for  some 
help.  Off  you  go  to  the  Marathon  County  De- 
partment of  Social  Services. 

"How  much  is  your  rent,"  they  ask.  "Fifty 
dollars  a  month?" 

"Then  the  state  says  you  need  another  $63 
a  month  to  live." 

That's  it,  friend.  That's  how  much  the  gov- 
ernment will  give  to  support  you  if  you 
have  no  other  income. 

Maybe  you  get  $60  a  month  In  Social  Se- 
curity. The  county  department  then  sub- 
tracts your  $50  rental  fee  and  that  leaves  you 
$10  to  live  on.  Since  you  need  $63,  according 
to  the  government,  the  county  will  give  you 
a  monthly  Old  Age  Assistance  allotment  of 
$63  to  add  to  your  Social  Security. 

So  anyway,  there  you  are  with  63  bucks 
and  from  28  to  31  days  to  use  It  up.  That's 
roughly  $2  a  day  for  your  food,  clothing, 
utilities  and  any  form  of  entertainment  you 
may  desire. 

"Okay,"  the  county  says.  "We've  got  a 
budget  6X1  figured  out  for  you  . . .  and  surplus 
foods,  too. 

"Our  budget  says  you  should  spend  $12  a 
month  for  fuel  and  $8  for  utilities.  You  may 
have  to  close  off  some  rooms  If  your  fuel  bill 
Is  too  high.  Eight  dollars  won't  cover  your 
phone,  electricity  and  water  bills?  Well,  we 
can  give  you  an  extra  $5  for  the  phone  if  you 
may  need  it  because  of  Illness. 

"Now  you  have  $43  left.  Spend  $7  on  cloth- 
ing and  $7  on  household  and  personal  Items. 
That'U  leave  $29  for  food  .  .  .  and  that's  your 
budget." 
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It  doesnt  take  much  pondering  to  figtire 
that  $29  for  what  should  be  about  90  meals 
Is  going  to  be  a  bit  difficult  ...  at  30  cents 
a  meal.  (Note — the  food  allotment  for  pris- 
oners at  the  County  Jail  is  85  cents  per 
meal). 

But  back  to  you.  Thirty  cents  a  meal  might 
be  rough.  So  enter  the  surplus  foods. 

In  one  month  you  are  entitled  to  receive 
a  maximum  of:  a  one-pound  can  of  fruit;  a 
two-pound  package  of  dry  beans;  two  pounds 
of  butter;  a  two-and-a-half  pound  can  of 
either  chicken,  turkey,  beef  or  pork;  a  12- 
ounce  can  of  egg  mix;  a  can  of  fruit  or  vege- 
table juice;  a  pound  or  two  of  lard  or  short- 
ening; a  pound  package  of  macaroni;  a  two- 
and-a-half  pound  can  of  chopped  meat;  two 
14-ounce  cans  of  evaporated  milk;  four 
pounds  of  instant  mUk;  a  ftound  of  split 
peas;  a  pound  package  of  Instant  mashed 
potatoes;  a  pound  of  raisins;  two  pounds  of 
rice;  16  ounces  of  com  syrup,  and  a  pound 
can  of  vegetables. 

In  addition,  you  may  receive  two  pounds 
of  cheese,  five  pounds  of  corn  meal,  10 
pounds  of  fiour  and  three  i>ounds  of  rolled 
oats  every  two  months;  two  pounds  of  pea- 
nut butter  and  a  pound  of  dried  prunes  ev- 
ery three  months,  and  two  pounds  of  bulgur 
(cracked  wheat  cereal)   every  four  months. 

That  should  help  some,  but  when  thoee 
five  pounds  of  canned  meat  run  out,  youll 
have  to  buy  your  own  or  go  without.  And 
if  you  run  out  of  food  money,  you  might 
take  your  $7  budgeted  for  clothes  and  use 
that,  or  a  part  of  your  $7  household  and 
personal  money. 

Of  course,  if  you  have  no  cooking  facilities 
and  must  eat  out,  you  receive  no  surplus 
foods.  You  do,  however,  receive  some  added 
funds  to  pay  restaurant  checks  ...  to  the 
tune  of  $54  a  month  (soon  to  rise  to  $65) 
instead  of  the  $29  for  food.  That  gives  you 
$1.80  (soon  $2.15)  a  day  to  eat  in  a  restau- 
rant. 

If  there  are  two  of  you,  the  Old  Age  As- 
sistance Is  Increased.  A  couple  Is  entitled  to 
$99  a  month,  again  in  addition  to  their 
rent. 

There  are  about  335  persons  aged  65  or 
older  on  Old  Age  Assistance  in  Marathon 
County,  according  to  Richard  Delap,  direc- 
tor of  the  county  social  services  depart- 
ment. 

The  Old  Age  Assistance  allotments  and 
eligibility  requirements  are  woefully  Inade- 
quate, Delap  feels. 

"Even  with  Social  Security  and  separate 
medical  assistance,  the  people  on  OAA  are 
only  existing. 

"They  don't  have  a  thing  extra." 

To  qualify  for  OAA,  a  person  must  be 
over  65,  have  no  more  than  $750  In  an  "ex- 
empt account,"  may  own  a  home  of  reason- 
able value  (the  d^artment  figures  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000),  and  may  have  a  cash 
value  life  insurance  policy  of  up  to  $1,000. 
He  Is  not  eligible  If  there  Is  a  living  relative 
who  would  be  able  to  support  him. 

In  addition,  when  a  p>erson  Is  put  on  the 
OAA  rolls,  a  lien  Is  put  on  his  real  estate.  His 
property  Is  resold  and  the  Social  Service  De- 
partment repaid  at  his  death  ...  If  there  Is 
enough  to  repay,  that  Is. 

"The  biggest  collection  In  OAA  I've  made 
In  11  years  was  slightly  more  than  $8,000," 
Delap  said. 

"Most  are  around  $2,000  to  $3,000  and 
many  right  around  $1,000.  Last  month  I 
sold  a  shack  an  OAA  recipient  had  been  liv- 
ing m  for  $760." 
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So  Youth  Orientxo — Fate  LaPorte  Laments 
Plight  of  the  Elderly 

Mrs.  Faye  LaPorte  Is  the  last  person  In  the 
world  Wausau's  senior  citizens  would  expect 
to  see  in  tears. 

For  them,  the  director  of  the  Marathon 
County  Office  on  Aging  has  nothing  but  a 
smile  and  some  friendly  advice  and  encour- 
agement. But  one  recent  day  she  "heard  one 


sad  story  too  many"  and  talked  about  the 
problems  of  aging  through  sadness  and  a 
touch  of  anger. 

"This  damn  society  of  ours — it's  so  youth 
oriented.  At  the  end  of  their  lives  there's  no 
place  for  them." 

Mrs.  LaPorte  spoke  of  the  terrible  sense  of 
lonellnees  and  uselessness  that  plagues  so 
many  elderly  people. 

"It  doesn't  just  affect  the  poor.  One  gen- 
tleman used  to  stop  In  when  we  had  offices  In 
City  Hall.  He's  a  retired  Employers  Insurance 
executive  who  worked  for  Einployers  when  it 
was  located  there. 

"  'Retirement  is  hell,'  he  said.  'I've  been 
appointed  to  this  city  committee  .  .  .  but 
we  dont  do  anything.' 

"You're  shelved  at  retirement,"  said  Mrs. 
LaPorte. 

"If  people  are  over  65,  we  put  them  in  the 
retirement  category  .  .  .  they  lose  status  and 
feel  the  deterioration  socially  and  eco- 
nomically. 

"They  lose  a  sense  of  belonging.  Even  our 
churches  are  so  organized.  Loneliness  set 
in  .  .  .  nobody  is  terribly  willing  to  talk  to 
an  older  person  ...  we  all  move  too  fast. 
If  they're  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  people 
don't  have  patience  with  them. 

"They  dont  have  money  to  spend  .  .  . 
it's  the  kids  that  do." 

Not  that  life  is  one  big  bowl  of  cherries 
for  young  people,  Mrs.  LaPorte  noted. 

"Young  people  have  great  problems,  but 
they  also  have  their  health,  their  youth  .  .  . 
everything's  going  for  them. 

"Young  pec^le  can  play  society's  game  bet- 
ter. When  you're  old,  your  personality,  with 
all  Its  human  faults.  Is  accented." 

Having  to  face  the  modem  world's  pace  and 
complications  can  discourage  and  frighten 
the  elderly,  she  said. 

"After  the  reassessment  In  Wausau,  we  had 
131  people  come  to  the  office  asking  what  to 
do.  We  tried  to  convince  them  to  appeal  .  .  . 
many  of  them  wanted  to,  but  they  felt  it 
wouldn't  do  any  good. 

"It  was  a  traumatic  experience  for  many  of 
them,  especially  the  women.  They're  from 
the  generation  where  the  husband  did  every- 
thing .  .  .  they  just  dont  know  where  they're 
going  to  turn. 

"The  thing  that  especiaUy  concerns  me  is 
the  number  of  people  considering  selling 
their  hc»ne8  because  of  taxes. 

"Where  are  they  going  to  go?" 

It  Is  pride — not  Medicare  or  Social  Security 
or  the  committee  on  aging — but  pride,  that 
keepts  the  elderly  going,  said  Mrs.  LaPorte. 

"They  have  a  tremendous  resistance  to 
charity.  They  think  'I  made  it  through  the 
depression  and  111  make  It  now.' 

"There  are  more  than  6,000  people  In  Wau- 
sau over  65  and  think  how  few  will  accept 
welfare.  I've  seem  them  eat  oatmeal  twice  a 
day  but  they  will  not  accept  public  assist- 
ance." 

Even  suspicion  of  poverty  is  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  pride  of  moet  senior  citizens,  she 
added. 

"One  woman,  who  gives  every  appearance 
of  being  comfortably  situated,  said  a  few 
weeks  before  Christmas  she  had  two  more 
Items  to  sell  tbe  Talent  Shop  and  then  she 
could  buy  herself  a  needed  pair  of  new 
eyeglasses." 

But  money  isnt  the  only  reward  of  Talent 
Shop  sales,  Mrs.  LaPorte  noted. 

"To  sell  something  gives  a  sense  of  status. 
They  have  produced  something  that  some- 
one is  willing  to  pay  for. 

"This  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
money." 


Low  Cost  Hocsing   Is  Well   Accepted 
When  low  cost  housing  for  the  elderly  was 

first  proposed  in  Wausau,  It  met  with  some 

opposition. 
Uncle  Sam  doesn't  have  to  biilld  homes 

for  the  elderly  in  our  town,  many  people  said. 

Some  retired  persons  vowed  they  would  never 

live  in  such  a  hoiising  project. 
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No  longer.  If  there  are  still  objections  to 
hoiislng  for  the  elderly,  they  are  mighty 
quiet.  And  the  only  problem  at  River  View 
Tower  East  Is  that  It  Is  not  big  enough. 

"We  could  build  another  unit  of  the  same 
size  ( 149  apartments) ,  fill  It  up  and  still  have 
a  waiting  list,"  said  Ray  Barels.  executive 
director. 

"Right  now  we  have  a  waiting  list  of  more 
than  140  requests.  And  for  everyone  who  filed 
an  application  and  was  accepted  as  eligible, 
there  are  three  or  four  who  said  'to  heck  with 
It.  With  a  list  like  that,  I'll  be  dead  before 
there's  room." 

"All  It  takes  Is  an  obituary  of  someone  who 
lived  at  600  Grand  Ave,  and  the  phone  Is 
ringing  off  the  wall." 

Barels  noted  calls  have  Increased  and  the 
waiting  list  Is  growing  faster  since  the  re- 
cent reassessment  In  Wausau. 

The  applicants  are  often  In  a  financial 
bind,  he  said.  Others  are  living  In  "obnoxi- 
ous" conditions  or  with  children  who  don't 
want  them. 

All  have  heard  talk  of  building  River  View 
Tower  West,  and  all  are  anxiously  waiting. 

So  are  Barels  and  members  of  the  Housing 
Authority  of  Wausau. 

An  application  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  for  another  unit  of  Identical 
size.  Barels  and  Authority  commissioners 
have  been  In  frequent  touch  with  HUD  of- 
ficials to  convince  them  of  the  need. 

That  much  has  been  accomplished,  Barels 
said. 

"They  agree  we  need  another  one,  but  all 
building  projects  of  this  tjrpe  have  been 
frozen.  The  government  ran  out  of  money 
...  as  I  understand  it,  every  dime  desig- 
nated for  housing  for  the  elderly  is  gone." 

The  government  would  approve  additional 
housing,  but  not  the  type  the  Wausau  Au- 
thority wants,  Barels  said. 

HUD  gave  approval  for  a  30-apartment 
unit,  but  this  would  be  Inadequate  and  com- 
missioner feel  it  would  Jeopardize  chances  for 
a  larger  unit  later,  he  said. 

Approval  would  also  be  given  if  the  unit 
would  be  a  county  project.  However,  the 
politics  and  complications  of  setting  up  a 
Marathon  County  housing  authority  could 
delay  this  for  the  same  period  the  Wausau 
Authority  will  have  to  wait,  he  said. 

HUD  would  also  approve  building  100  units 
if  they  were  designated  for  low  income  fam- 
ilies. Since  this  would  virtually  eliminate  the 
elderly,  this  idea  also  has  not  gained  ac- 
ceptance, Barels  explained. 

"We  haven't  given  up,"  he  said.  "We'll  get 
a  second  building,  there's  no  question  of 
that. 

"The  only  question  is  when." 

Barels  estimated  it  would  be  from  one- 
and-a-half  to  two  years  before  funding  of 
elderly  housing  projects  Is  rejuvenated.  That 
would  mean  opening  of  another  unit  in 
Wausau  Is  from  three  to  toui  years  away. 

The  Housing  Authority  Is  hoping  to  lo- 
cate the  planned  Tower  West  on  the  city  lot 
near  the  Riverside  Shopping  Plaza.  The  loca- 
tion would  be  ideal,  Barels  noted,  since  it 
Is  within  walking  distance  of  medical  as- 
sistance and  grocery  stores  of  suitable  size  to 
assure  fair  prices. 


JOHNSON   &   JOHNSON:    ONE   OF    10 
BEST-MANAGED  FIRMS  IN  AMERICA 
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their  choice  for  the  10  best-managed  in- 
dustrial companies  in  America. 

One  of  the  firms  selected — and  cited 
for  innnovatlve  management — Is  located 
in  the  congressional  district  I  represent: 
Johnson  &  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Johnson  &  Johnson  is  not 
only  preeminent  in  the  production  of 
health  care  products.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  responsive  firms  in 
the  Nation  in  many  areas — ranging  from 
harmonious  labor — management  rela- 
tions, to  a  real  and  deep  Interest  in  en- 
vironmental matters. 

These  enlightened  policies  were  initi- 
ated by  the  late  and  great  Gen.  Robert  W. 
Johnson,  chairman  of  the  J.  &  J.  board 
for  many  years,  and  continued  and  ex- 
panded by  the  present  chairman,  Philip 
B.  Hoffman,  whose  talents,  compassion 
and  leadership  are  leading  J.  &  J.  to  even 
greater  preeminence. 

An  article  from  Middlesex  County  In- 
dustry explains  the  award. 

J&J:  Ons  or  Best-Managed 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  the  world's  leading 
producer  of  heatlh  care  products,  has  been 
cited  as  one  of  the  10  best-managed  com- 
panies in  American  industry  In  1970. 

The  company,  which  maintains  several 
major  installations  in  Middlesex  County,  was 
singled  out  for  Innovative  management,  one 
of  the  10  categories  Included  in  a  poll  con- 
ducted among  2,300  highest-ranking  busi- 
ness executives  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  John- 
son &  Johnson's  leadership  In  developing  and 
marketing  new  products  was  cited  in  the  poll. 

At  the  same  time,  the  comptmy  reported 
substantial  growth  and  expansion  during  the 
past  year.  Johnson  &  Johnson  expanded  oper- 
ations m  1970  to  Include  70  separate  com- 
panies with  Installations  In  15  states  at  home 
and  In  35  foreign  nations. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  companies 
sales  increased  by  approximately  11  per  cent 
each  year. 

Johnson  &  Johnson's  Middlesex  County 
operations  Include  the  headquarters  in  New 
Brunswick. 

Cel-Plbe  and  Cellulose  Products  Corpora- 
tion are  located  in  Mllltown,  as  are  Installa- 
tions for  Personal  Products  and  Chlcopee 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  latter  also  has 
operations  in  New  Brunswick.  Permacel  Is 
located  in  North  Brunswick  and  there  are  fa- 
cilities for  the  Domestic  Operating  Company 
In  both  New  Brunswick  and  North  Brunswick. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Dun  ii  Bradstreet  conducted  a  poll  among 
2,300  top-ranking  business  executives  on 
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it  was  virtually  impossible  to  get  one  for 
constituents  in  less  than  6  weeks. 

One  of  my  constituents  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  In  this  regard.  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Moran  of  the  Waldo  M.  Slaton 
Post  of  the  American  Legion  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  has  for  7  years  had  a  U.S.  flag  owned 
by  him  flown  over  the  Georgia  State 
Capitol  on  November  22  of  those  years  in 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  He  recently  sent 
me  a  copy  of  the  certificate  issued  by  the 
Honorable  Ben  W.  Fortson,  Jr.,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Georgia,  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  Chair  I  wish  to  insert 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  so  that  all 
Members  may  become  aware  of  this  noble 
effort: 

SXCRETABT   OF   StAR, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

This  is  to  certify  that  a  special  United 
States  Flag,  property  of  Charles  A.  Moran, 
Sr.,  a  disabled  foreign  service  veteran  of 
World  Wstf  One,  was  flown  over  the  Georgia 
State  Capitol  building  on  November  22,  1970, 
to  commemorate  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

To  quote  Commander  Moran:  "This  was 
the  seventh  time  this  request  was  made 
to  the  Honorable  Ben  W.  Fortson,  Jr.,  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  Flag  Cvistodlan,  and  was 
met  with  graceful  compliance,  to  help  focxis 
attention  to  this  Important  date  in  our  his- 
tory, to  pay  tribute  to  a  patriot  and  to  en- 
courage our  fellow-G«orglana  to  display  our 
flag  more  often." 

Ben  W.  Fortson,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State.  Keeper.  Building  and 
Grounds. 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  many  attacks  on  our  na- 
tional emblem  in  recent  years  by  Irre- 
sponsible elements  in  our  society  has,  I 
am  sure,  had  the  adverse  reaction  ex- 
pected by  those  guilty  of  these  offenses: 
it  has  stimulated  respect  for  the  flag  and 
brought  about  far  more  display  and  af- 
fection for  Old  Glory  than  ever  existed 
before. 

Veterans'  organizations  have  particu- 
larly been  active  in  encouraging  activity 
in  flying  the  flag.  As  a  result,  most  con- 
gressional oCQces  in  1970  had  larger  re- 
quests for  U.S.  flags  than  ever  in  recent 
memory  and  at  one  time  the  waiting  list 
at  the  stationery  room  was  so  long  that 
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HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  sad  task  to  inform  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  the  sudden  passing  last 
Saturday  of  one  of  America's  leading  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  metropolitan  trans- 
portation, my  good  friend,  Mr.  George  L. 
DeMent,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chicago  Transit  Authority. 

Mr.  DeMent,  pttst  president  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Rapid  Transit,  had  been  in 
Las  Vegas,  where  he  was  attending  an 
executive  meeting  of  the  American 
Transit  Association,  of  which  he  had 
been  president  since  last  September. 

George  DeMent  had  been  chairman  of 
the  l>oard  of  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority since  1963.  During  this  period, 
imder  his  guidance,  he  watched  it  grow  to 
become  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  and 
most  efttclent  metropolitan  transit  sys- 
tems. 

His  career,  which  spanned  44  years, 
began  in  1927,  after  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Illinois,  as  an  engineer 
with  the  metropolitan  sanitary  district. 
In  1939,  he  was  among  the  engineers  se- 
lected to  plan  and  build  Chicago's  initial 
subway  system. 

From  1954  to  1963,  he  was  commis- 
sioner of  public  works  for  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chicago's  loss  is  the  Na- 
tion's loss. 
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Just  last  week,  I  had  the  occasion  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record,  his 
remarks  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  administration's  1971  plans 
for  urban  mass  transportation. 

The  record  he  made  as  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  is  so  out- 
standing that  it  stands  as  a  monument 
to  the  man  who  made  it.  He  not  only 
possessed  all  the  attributes  of  leadership 
and  statesmanship,  but  he  also  had  the 
ability  to  place  service  above  self  as  few 
men  have  been  able  to  do. 

To  his  lovely  wife  and  daughter,  La- 
Verne  and  I  express  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies.        

THE  RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1971 
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HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 


Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  President  Nixon's  rural  community 
development  message  that  was  received 
by  Congress  last  week,  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  focus  attention  on  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  of  1971.  This  pro- 
posal initiated  by  Senator  James  Pear- 
son has  the  bipartisan  support  of  50 
Senators  and  over  40  Representatives. 

As  principle  sponsor  for  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  am  honored  to  have  been  joined  by  the 
following  who  are  cosponsors  of  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1971 : 

I.Ir.  James  S.  Abourezk,  of  South  Da- 
kota; Mr.  Bill  Alexander,  of  Arkansas; 
Mr.  Mark  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Bill  Archer,   of  Texas;    Mr.   John   N. 
Camp,  of  Oklahoma ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Daniel  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  William  L.  Dickinson,  of 
Alabama;   Mr.  Harold  D.  Donohue,  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  John  J.  Duncan,  of 
Tennessee;  Mr.  Bill  Prenzel,  of  Minne- 
sota;  Mr.  Don  Fuqua,  of  Florida;   Mr. 
SEYMOxm  Halpern,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Or- 
VAL  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Michael  Har- 
rington, of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  James  F. 
Has'hngs,   of   New   York;    Mr.   Edward 
Hutchinson,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Ed  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Peter  N.  Kyros,  of 
Maine;  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Link,  of  North 
Dakota;    Mr.    Manuel   Lujan,    of   New 
Mexico;  Mr.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Mr.  James  A.  McClure  of  Idaho; 
Mr.  John   Melcher,  of  Montana;    Mr. 
Clarence  E.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wilmer 
MizELL,  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  John  T. 
Myers,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Bill  Nichols,  of 
Alabama;  Mr.  William  R.  Roy,  of  Kan- 
sas; Mr.  William  J.  Scherle,  of  Iowa; 
Mr.   Garner   Shriver,   of  Kansas;    Mr. 
Robert  L.  Sikes,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Steele,   of   Connecticut;    Mr.   John 
Terry,    of    New    York;     Mr.    Charles 
Thone,  of  Nebraska;  Mr.  Al  Ullman,  of 
Oregon;  Mr.  Victor  V.  Veysey.  of  Cali- 
fornia; Mr.  Richard  C.  White,  of  Texas; 
Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Williams,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  Jim  Wright,  of  Texas,  and 
Mr.  John  M.  Zwach.  of  Minnesota. 

Every  day  we  hear  of  the  crisis  in  our 
Nation's  cities.  Crime  escalates,  pollution 


threatens  the  health  of  urban  life,  ccMn- 
plexities  of  everyday  affairs  multiply, 
and  the  quality  of  life  In  general  con- 
tinues to  decline.  No  one  disputes  the 
severity  and  crucial  nature  of  the  urban 
crisis,  but  there  is  another  and  equally 
important  related  crisis  in  this  coimtry: 
The  declining  economy  and  eroded  vital- 
ity of  rural  America. 

These  problem  areas  aie  distinct;  how- 
ever, in  terms  of  cause  and  effect,  they 
are  related.  Over  the  past  several  dec- 
ades, rising  production  expenses,  higher 
taxes  and  declining  farm  prices  have 
forced  millions  of  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  closing  of  many 
business  establishments  in  rural  com- 
mimities.  This  coupled  with  the  lack  of 
adequate  housing,  educational  opportu- 
nity, water  and  sewer  facilities,  health 
care  facilities,  commimity  services,  and 
general  economic  opportunity  has  cre- 
ated the  tremendous  population  migra- 
tion from  rural  to  urban  America. 

Into  the  cities  have  come  the  unskilled 
rural  poor  attracted  by  the  lure  of  eco- 
nomic advancement.  Many  gain,  but  a 
tragically  high  number  do  not.  Instead 
of  economic  salvation,  too  many  of  the 
rural  poor,  both  white  and  black,  find 
tenements,  unemployment,  welfare  and 
the  depersonalized,  demoralized  environ- 
ments of  the  slum-ghetto. 

Into  the  cities  also  come  the  young, 
the  educated  and  the  talented.  They 
often  do  much  better  materially,  but  for 
this  economic  gain  they  pay  the  social 
costs  of  the  loneliness  of  the  crowd,  the 
frustrations  of  congested  streets  and 
crowded  stores,  the  stultifying  sameness 
of  the  bedroom  suburbs,  the  loss  of  com- 
mimity identity,  and  the  lack  of  contact 
with  nature. 

These  overcrowded  conditions  In  our 
cities  have  imposed  impossible  demands 
on  urban  resources  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  transportation,  education,  wel- 
fare, crime  control,  pollution  control, 
health  care,  public  services,  and  hous- 
ing. If  answers  are  not  foimd,  the  pres- 
sure of  people  against  the  resources  and 
services  of  our  cities  of  the  future  may 
simply  break  them  down. 

In  short,  too  many  communities  are 
underdeveloped.  Too  many  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  are  overcrowded.  This  un- 
equal distribution  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic activity  will  surely  worsen  unless 
we  take  strong  positive  action. 

To  underscore  this  fact,  statistics  show 
that  even  if  today's  rural  population  were 
doubled  by  the  end  of  this  century,  there 
would  still  be  up  to  40  million  people 
added  to  the  metropolitan  areas. 

Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
this  problem  in  the  decade  of  the  1950's. 
His  proposed  solution  included  the  loca- 
tion of  industry  in  rural  areas  and  the 
possibility  of  creating  new  towns  in  the 
country.  This  proposal,  in  part,  reached 
fruition  with  the  development  of  the  new 
pilot  city,  Jonathan,  located  20  miles 
southwest  of  Minneapolis,  with  an  even- 
tual population  of  50,000  as  it  target. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin,  in  announcing  the  cre- 
ation of  President  Nixon's  Rural  Affairs 
Coxmcil,  succinctly  outlined  our  task  in 
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solving  the  problems  of  rural  and  urban 
America.  Secretary  Hardin  said: 

We  have  to  make  the  whole  of  rural  Amer- 
ica more  attractive,  economically,  culturally, 
and  socially.  We  mvist  expand  opportunity 
not  only  for  the  ten  million  farm  people,  but 
for  the  other  45  mllUon  residents  living  In 
the  countryside.  It  Is  not  enough  that  we 
think  in  terms  of  improving  conditions  and 
opportunity  for  the  people  living  today  In 
rural  America,  and  thereby  stemming  the 
flow  of  people  to  the  cities.  We  must  do  much 
more.  We  must  make  It  a  matter  of  national 
policy  that  we  create  In.  and  around,  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  sufHclenOy  good 
employment  opportunities  and  living  envir- 
onments that  large  niunbers  of  famiUes  will 
choose  to  rear  their  children  there. 


The  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of 
1971,  whose  principal  author  is  Senator 
Jim  Pearson,  my  good  friend  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  my 
home  State  of  Kansas,  would  encourage 
job-creating  Industries  In  our  rural  areas 
which  would  stimulate  economic  activity 
and  create  income  opportunity  and  would 
be  a  logical  and  reasonable  mesuis  of 
Implementing    rural    job    development. 
This  bill  should  and  can  be  an  integral 
part  of  our  growing  commitment  to  deal 
with  our  Nation's  urban  and  rural  crisis. 
The  economic  potential  resulting  from 
rural  job  development  is  tremendous. 
Recently  a  community  in  my  congres- 
si(Mial  district  of  western  Kansas  revealed 
the  projected  impact  of  100  new  jobs.  In 
Hays,  Ksms.,  according  to  the  statistics 
100  new  jobs  would  mean:  A  population 
increase  of  296  people,  112  more  house- 
holds, 174  total  additional  workers  em- 
ployed,   107  more   registered  passenger 
cars,   four   more   retail   establishments, 
$360,000    more    in    annual    retail    sales, 
$270,000    more    in    bank    deposits,    and 
$590,000  additional  personal  Income  in 
the  community. 

We  must  work  together  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  dual  crisis  in  rural  and  urban 
America.  United,  we  can  reverse  the  flow 
of  rural  people  to  metropolitan  areas  and 
initiate  a  reverse  migration. 

This,  truly,  is  the  turning  point  in  our 
history.  We  must  provide  the  tools  to 
achieve  a  true  population  balance. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  record  of  the 
92d  Congress  will  reveal  that  we  operated 
with  dispatch  to  meet  this  challenge  and 
that  we  provided  new  opportunity  and 
better  living  conditions  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

To  further  this  most  worthwhile  goal, 
the  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,    Inc.,    has    initiated    a    most 
worthwhile  program,  "Operation  Build 
America"  foimded  on  the  principle  of 
rural  job  development.  This  program  is 
discussed  in  some  detail  In  a  recent  state- 
ment by  the  federation,  the  largest  busi- 
ness organization  in  the  United  States: 
RiTRAL  Job  DrvELOPMiarr 
Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent  Buslnees 
has  developed  a  program,  "Operation  Build 
America"  to  support  the  principle  of  Rural 
Job    Development,    Congressman    Keith    G. 
SebeUus  of  Kansas,  and  40  some  co-sponsors 
have  introduced  legislation  to  achieve  this 
objective. 

The  blU,  heavUy  supported  by  40  co-apon- 
gorlng  members  and  companion  legislation 
supported  by  60  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
would  provide  limited,  controlled  tax  incen- 
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tlves  for  the  creation  of  new  employment- 
providing  enterprises  In  rural  and  small  town 
America. 

Sponsors  of  the  measure  recognize  that 
many  of  the  problems  which  constitute  the 
crisis  of  the  cities  can  be  traced  to  the  over- 
crowding of  people  and  the  excessive  con- 
centration of  Industry.  Thus  the  rural  de- 
velopment movement,  which  ultimately  seeks 
to  slow  down  the  great  rural-to-urban  migra- 
tion, If  successful,  will  be  of  benefit  not 
only  to  our  rural  communities  but  to  our 
cities  as  well.  We  are  coming  to  realize  that 
rural  development  Is  not  simply  a  desirable 
objective,  but  Indeed,  a  national  necessity. 

Spearheading  "'Operation  Build  America", 
radio  stations  throughout  the  nation  are 
airing  special  public  messages  from  Euch  well 
known  performers  as  Ken  Berry,  star  of  the 
top-rated  CBS  show,  "Mayberry  HFD,"  from 
Lome  Oreene  of  NBC's  "Bonanza"  and 
Michael  Constantlne  from  ABC's  "Boom  222." 
In  addition  Jerry  Van  Dyke,  Lloyd  Nolan, 
Richard  Long,  Denies  Weaver,  Clu  Qullager 
and  Shirley  Jones  are  making  appeals  to 
the  public  to  make  rural  America  a  better 
place  to  live,  and  a  place  where  people  can 
find  employment. 

The  objective  of  the  project  "Operation 
Build  America"  Is  to  make  it  possible  for 
Job  producing  enterprises  to  be  launched 
in  the  economically  under-developed  areas 
of  the  country  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  young 
people  of  these  communities,  to  check  the 
migration  of  Job  seekers  to  the  already 
swollen  population  of  the  big  metropolitan 
area  which  creates  almost  unsurmountable 
problems  of  welfare,  transportation,  pollu- 
tion and  crime. 


THE  52D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   NBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is  the 
52d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Legion.  This  organization 
founded  In  Paris,  Prance  at  the  historic 
caucus  of  delegates  from  the  First  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force,  on  March  16, 
1919,  was  dedicated  to  God  and  country, 
and  during  its  brief  history  It  has  hon- 
ored that  dedication. 

This  group  of  patriotic  Americans  has 
served  admirably  as  a  champion  of  vet- 
erans of  our  wars,  and  has  served  with 
only  the  best  Interests  of  our  Nation  In 
mind.  It  pioneered  in  obtaining  deserved 
rehabilitation  assistance  for  those  who 
suffered  physical  disabilities  In  military 
service.  It  led  the  flght  for  deserved  as- 
sistance to  widows,  orphans,  and  depend- 
ents of  those  who  gave  their  lives  In  mili- 
tary service.  It  obtained  increased  educa- 
tional and  training  opportunities  for  vet- 
erans with  its  sponsorship  of  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  and  the  Korean  GI  bill.  And,  of 
course,  the  American  Legion  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  creation  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  1930.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  last  year  spent  $10  million 
alone  for  its  child  welfare  program,  and 
Its  youth  training  program  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest.  Including  junior  base- 
ball, sponsorship  of  Boy  Scout  troops. 
Boys  State,  and  Boys  National  Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  no  greater  compliment 
can  be  paid,  I  think,  than  to  state  that 
the  American  Legion  has  lived  up  to  the 
high  standards  It  set  for  itself  52  years 
ago. 

The  Isu^est  veterans  oragnlzatlon  In 
the  United  States  with  about  3  million 
Legionnaires,  the  American  Legion  has 
enjoyed  a  consistent  record  of  dedication 
to,  and  pursuit  of,  the  American  Ideal. 
On  this  occasion  of  the  52d  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  this  organization  I 
Join  with  all  Americans  to  extend  my 
most  sincere  congratulations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion. 
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PUBLIC   BROADCASTING  IN  MAINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  insert  in  to- 
day's Record  an  article  which  appears 
In  this  month's  edition  of  Down  East: 
The  Magazine  of  Maine.  Written  by 
Nancy  Skoglund,  it  concerns  the  growth 
of  public  television  in  our  State  and  the 
men  and  institutions  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  its  successes.  I  commend 
both  the  article  and  the  model  of  Maine's 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

This  Is  thi:  Maine  PxTBtac  Broadcasting 

Sebvicx 

(By  Nancy  Skoglund) 

Alumni  Hall  on  the  Orono  campus  of  the 
University  of  Maine  used  to  house  the  wom- 
en's gym.  Today  it  Is  the  home  of  Maine's 
Educational  Broadcasting  Network.  In  place 
of  athletic  equipment  stand  television  cam- 
eras, videotape  recorders  and  other  mind- 
boggling  machines  which  ETV  uaea  to  bring 
Maine  viewers  national  and  regional  shows 
and — most  meaningful  to  the  ambitious 
young  television  crew — programs  of  Impact 
to  Maine. 

Noncommercial  television  became  a  reality 
In  Maine  In  1961  when  Colby,  Bates  and 
Bowdoln  Colleges  solicited  $500,000  In  pri- 
vate funds  to  put  WCBB  Channel  10  In  Au- 
gusta on  the  air.  Two  years  later  a  legisla- 
tive act  and  a  bond  Issue  resulted  In  a  public 
educational  network,  supported  by  legisla- 
tive appropriation  and  licensed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  the 
University  of  Maine.  Today  about  90  percent 
of  the  state's  viewers  live  within  the  beam 
of  Maine  ETV's  three  public  stations — 
WMEB-TV  Channel  12  In  Orono,  WMEM- 
TV  Channel  10  In  Presque  Isle  and  WMED- 
TV  Channel  13  In  Calais — and  privately 
owned  WCBB  Channel   10  In  Augusta. 

Roughly  70  percent  of  ETV's  programs  are 
supplied  either  by  the  Eastern  Education 
Television  Network,  a  regional  association  of 
public  broadcasting  stations  and  production 
centers  in  the  Northeast,  or  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service.  PBS'  major  function 
Is  to  supply  non-commercial  stations  with 
nationally  available  programs — Forsyte 
Saga  and  Civilisation,  for  example.  The  re- 
maining 30  percent  of  Maine's  ETV  program- 
ming Is  produced  by  the  personnel  at  Orono. 
College-owned  WCBB  has  no  production  fa- 
cilities, but  by  mutual  agreement  swaps  use 
of  Its  transmission  building  at  Litchfield  for 
the  privilege  of  tapping  In  on  the  U.  of  M's 
700-mlle  microwave  network. 

The  original  Justification  for  state  spon- 
sorship   of   non-commercial    television   was 


the  potential  role  of  the  medium  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Initially,  therefore,  FrV's  thrust 
was,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  is,  instruc- 
tional. Throughout  much  of  the  school  day 
educational  videotapes  rented  by  the  state 
Department  of  Education  or  produced  by  the 
network  are  broadcast  primarily  for  stu- 
dent audiences.  During  this  time  period 
ETV  also  airs  children's  shows  such  as  Mis^ 
terogers'  Neighborhood,  Hodgepodge  Lodge 
and  the  award-winning  series  Sesame  Street 

In  the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening 
ETV  broadcasts  adult  education  programs 
giving  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  foreign 
languages,  music  and  vocational  training 
Some  are  produced  at  Orono:  for  example 
ETV  signed  up  the  University  of  Maine's  only 
anthropology  professor  and,  by  putting  him 
on  the  air,  enabled  students  state-wide  to 
"attend"  his  lectures  and  receive  college 
credit  through  the  U.  of  M.'s  Continuing  Edu. 
cation  program. 

Evening  scheduling,  with  plays,  concerts 
and  especially  public  affairs  programs,  such 
as  those  on  oil  at  Machiasport,  mental  health 
and  drugs  In  Maine.  Is  the  area  In  which 
Maine's  public  broadcasting  personnel  are 
currently  most  active,  for  they  produce 
roughly  half  of  It.  Although  the  listener  may 
not  always  agree  with  what  is  aired  after 
7  p.m.,  he  can  hardly  call  It  dull.  It  is  on  this 
kind  of  programming  that  general  manager 
John  Morison  and  his  imaginative  young  pro- 
ducers have  put  their  personal  stamp. 

Suave,  self-a&sured  John  Morison  had 
logged  seventeen  years  In  television,  includ- 
ing three  years  In  Boston  as  program  director 
for  the  Eastern  Educational  Television  Net- 
work, when  In  the  spring  of  1969  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  offered  him  the  position  as 
manager  of  the  state  broadcasting  network. 
Although  Orono  seemed  remote  from  the 
center  of  action  in  his  trade,  Maine  ETV's 
p>otentlal  for  growth  was  so  appealing  that 
Morison  accepted  the  offer.  "In  Boston  I  was 
at  the  end  of  the  pipe,"  he  says  of  his  former 
Job,  In  which  he  scheduled  shows  produced 
by  others.  But  In  Maine  public  broadcasting 
he  has  the  chance  to  originate  lively,  en- 
gaging shows  himself.  In  his  eighteen  months 
of  directorship  he  has  expanded  the  network 
from  an  extension  of  the  classroom  to  a 
broadcasting  force  which  Is  beginning  to  lure 
prime-time  audiences  away  from  commercial 
channels. 

One  of  Morison 's  most  Impressive  tours  de 
force  was  production  of  Bowdoln  professor 
Louis  Coxe's  Birth  of  a  State.  Alter  four  live 
performances  by  the  Portland  Players  In 
Portland's  First  Parish  Church,  this  play 
about  Maine's  separation  from  Massachusetts 
In  1820  was  headed  for  oblivion.  Morison 
procured  funds  from  the  Maine  Sesqulcen- 
tennlal  Commission,  State  Commission  on 
the  Arts  smd  Humanities  and  Department  of 
Education,  and  bussed  the  Players  to  Orono 
for  a  one-day  "shooting."  This  television 
drama,  the  first  produced  In  Maine,  was 
shown  several  times  last  fall  and  then  of- 
fered to  the  State  Department  of  Education 
and  commercial  stations. 

Other  productions  for  limited  audlenoee 
which  have  received  state-wide  viewing  un- 
der Morlson's  management  are  a  Milllnocket 
high  school  play  and  a  Smithsonian  Puppet 
Theatre  performance  of  The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights.  ETV's  recent  production  of  A 
Downcast  Smile-In,  the  first  Maine-produced 
show  to  receive  national  distribution, 
brought  Marshall  Dodge  ("I"  of  "Bert  and 
I")  and  his  dry  tales,  delivered  in  Maine  dia- 
lect and  ending  gently  "with  a  poke  instead 
of  a  punch,"  Into  living  rooms  all  across  the 
country.  According  to  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service,  Smile-In  is  one  of  the  nation's 
most  popular  shows. 

Sharing  the  Orono  limelight  until  his  re- 
cent move  to  National  Public  Radio  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  was  Charles  Q.  Herblts.  While 
Morison  is  diplomatic  and  reluctant  to  be 
critical.  Chuck  Herblta  obviously  deUghted  in 
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Ijeing  the  network  gadfly.  His  outspokenness, 
often  caustic  and  always  witty,  was  occa- 
sionally apparent  onstage  during  Crosstalk — 
a  weekly  interview  show  which  last  year  pro- 
vided a  forum  for  diverse  opinions.  Includ- 
ing those  of  vwir  critics,  abortion  advocates, 
marijuana  testers,  deer  hunting  opponents 
and  low  income  tenants  unions,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Vnlverslty  chancellor  and  guber- 
natorial candidates.  In  addition  to  procuring 
federal  funds  for  A  Time  to  Live,  a  new 
stfles  of  entertainment  and  news  for  the  el- 
derly, one  of  Herblts'  chief  contrtbutiona  to 
KTV  was  his  assistance  to  U.  of  M.  attorneys 
in  their  successful  challenge  of  Section  5 
oX  the  network's  enabling  act,  which  In  the 
past  had  prevented  the  station  from  broad- 
casting political  programs.  Removal  of  Sec- 
tion 5  permitted  ETV  to  cover  last  Novem- 
ber's campaigns  In  depth. 

Taking  over  Herblts'  post  as  director  of 
program  development — and  replacing  his 
pop  art  wall  hanging  with  a  French  Impres- 
Sonlst  print— is  Calvin  M.  Thomas  n,  a 
distinguished,  artlciUate  young  Bangor  na- 
tive who  has  been  with  the  Maine  network 
since  1968  as  overseer  of  Instructional  pro- 
gramming. In  expanding  his  scope  from  In- 
structional to  public  television  and  radio,  he 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  shaping  pro- 
gram ideas  into  air-worthy  shows  and  solicit- 
ing outside  funds  to  help  finance  them. 

Cal  Thomas  brings  a  background  In  the 
performing  arts  to  his  new  Job.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  television  duties,  until  last  year 
he  was  manager  of  the  Bangor  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  still  serves  on  the  boards 
of  the  Symphony  and  the  Maine  State  Ballet 
Company.  His  family  runs  the  Thomas  School 
of  Dance  In  Bangor  and  Portland,  and 
Thomas  himself  taught  there  and  helped  to 
develop  Husson  College's  dance  department. 
While  studying  for  an  M.A.  In  speech  at  the 
V.  of  M.,  he  became  Involved  in  public 
broadcasting  and  decided  upon  It  as  a  career. 
Thomas'  enthusiasm,  characteristic  of  many 
people  at  ETV,  appears  In  the  glint  which 
comes  to  his  eyes  when  talking  about  a 
favorite  project. 

Education  Perspectus,  a  former  biweekly 
series  on  innovations  In  Maine  education, 
reflected  producer  Thomas'  interest  in  new 
ideas.  On  Christmas  Eve  ETV  broadcast  an 
hour-long  "special,"  which  he  both  pro- 
duced and  directed,  featuring  the  Colby 
College  Summer  Music  School  String  Quartet 
in  a  coaching  session  with  a  member  of  the 
world  famous  Hungarian  String  Quartet.  Like 
Birth  of  a  State,  It  will  be  used  in  instruc- 
tional television  as  well  as  in  evening  pro- 
gramming. Other  ideas  which  Thomas  hopes 
to  make  Into  programs  are  shows  depleting 
a  New  England  Christmas,  tracing  a  bill 
through  the  state  legislature,  focusing  at- 
tention on  Maine's  Indians,  and  portraying 
how  people  In  different  parts  of  the  state 
make  their  living.  As  second  In  command  In 
the  Orono  studio,  Thomas  is  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  responsibility  ImjKieed  by  In- 
volvement with  powerful  media  such  as 
television  and  radio,  and  senses  that  "more 
Is  expected  of  public  broadcasting"  than  of 
commercial  television  because  the  public 
has  a  stake  In  it. 

"Whereas  much  of  ETV's  endeavors  are 
directed  at  making  viewers  concerned  about 
public  issues,  the  efforts  of  Tobias  LeBoutU- 
ller,  whose  special  province  Is  promotion,  are 
aimed  at  keeping  everyone  happy.  An  Intense, 
eager  young  man  with  a  B.S.  in  physics  from 
the  U.  of  M.,  he  gained  experience  for  his 
present  Job  through  radio  and  television 
work  in  Bangor  and  Watervllle.  When  he  Isn't 
on  the  phone  with  the  press  or  editing  PG — 
the  network's  fiedgUng  program  guide  which 
last  April  took  first  prize  In  national  com- 
petition— LeBoutlllier  can  often  be  found  In 
the  production  control  room  synchronizing 
camera  shots  and  sound  for  on-the-alr  pro- 
gram promotion  spots. 
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Director  of  television  programming  Ken- 
neth Krall  is  in  charge  of  scheduling  local, 
regional  and  national  programs  for  Maine 
viewing.  A  former  promotion-publicity  spe- 
cialist with  experience  In  Buffalo.  New  York, 
he  teaches  Journalism  part  time  at  the  U.  of 
M.  Assisted  by  the  network's  production  staff, 
which  falls  under  his  directorship.  Krall  gen- 
erates new  Ideas  and  techniques  for  televi- 
sion programming. 

Recruited  from  Schenectady,  New  York  to 
assume  the  duties  as  director  of  Instruc- 
tional television  (ITV)  Is  Erik  Van  DeBogart. 
In  New  York,  where  he  earned  an  M.S.  In 
education  and  did  classroom  teaching  over 
closed  circuit  television.  Van  DeBogart  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  which  coordinated 
ITV  selection,  production  and  utilization  for 
the  state.  At  Orono  he  is  responsible  for  de- 
veloping and  programming  all  ITV  offerings 
for  broadcast  over  the  network  and  the 
closed  circuit  systems  of  the  U.  of  M.,  etnd 
works  In  close  coordination  with  the  Univer- 
sity's Continuing  Education  Division  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Last  year  a  major  innovation  for  Maine — 
public  radio — was  launched  by  the  Maine 
Educational  Broadcasting  Network.  Veteran 
broadcaster  Lester  Spencer,  who  was  direct- 
ing radio  programming  In  Columbus,  Ohio, 
was  invited  by  the  Maine  network  to  develop 
its  public  radio  station  from  scratch.  Spen- 
cer cheerfully  departed  from  the  city  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  Maine — he  was  born  In 
Prelndshlp — where  he  assembled  several 
thousand  stereo  records  and  drew  on  the 
television  division's  public  affairs  facilities 
to  create  WMEH-FM,  Bangor.  WMEH-FM, 
with  studios  In  Orono,  Is  heard  throughout 
a  100-mile  radius  and,  since  Its  first  week  of 
broadcasting  last  September,  has  been  de- 
luged with  mall  from  listeners  applauding 
the  emphasis  on  classical  music. 

While  ETV's  afmiation  with  the  University 
of  Maine  entails  a  measure  of  restraint  and 
prohibits  fund-raising  on  the  air.  It  more 
often  works  to  the  station's  advantage.  Guest 
lecturers  and  special  events  on  the  Orono 
campus  provide  the  network  with  a  wealth 
of  program  material.  Last  year  Maine  News 
and  Comment — a  five-nights  weekly  show 
hosted  by  public  affairs  director  Dan 
Everett — ^featured  Senators  Edmiind  Muskle 
and  George  McGovern  speaking  at  Bates  and 
Orono  on  Moratorium  Day.  CBS  News  bought 
copies  of  ETV's  tapes  of  those  events  and 
flew  them  to  New  York  for  Its  11  p.m.  news. 
Former  Catholic  priest  James  Kavanaugh, 
speaking  out  on  sex  and  birth  control,  was 
another  guest  whose  television  appearance 
resulted  from  his  presence  on  campus.  ETV 
officials  admit  that  without  University  back- 
ing public  broadcasting  In  Maine  would 
never  have  got  off  the  ground. 

Staff  members  at  the  Orono  studios — 
from  students  building  new  sets  in  the 
graphics  room  to  the  girls  In  the  news  de- 
partment— all  have  opinions  on  what  the 
network  needs  and  what  future  priorities 
should  be.  Long  on  the  want  list  has  been 
a  transmission  tower  In  the  Portland  area 
Including  a  transmitter  for  PM  radio  broad- 
casting. At  present,  ETV  has  transmitters 
at  Eddlngton  (Channel  12,  Orono),  Meddy- 
bemps  (Channel  13,  Calais)  and  Mars  Hill 
(Channel  10,  Presque  Isle).  Southern  Maine 
viewers  are  supplied  only  by  a  distant  sig- 
nal from  WCBB  at  Lltchfleld  (Channel  10, 
Augusta)  or  from  WENH-TV  (Channel  11) 
in  Durham,  New  Hampshire.  The  comments 
the  Orono  network  receives  complaining  of 
poor  reception  In  the  Portland  region  Indi- 
cate that  at  present  ETV  Is  not  able  to  serve 
all  the  people  whose  tax  dollars  contribute  to 
the  network's  $484,000  annual  budget. 

In  addition  to  acquiring  a  fourth  trans- 
mitter. ETV  badly  needs  to  update  Its  studio 
equipment.  Recently  the  network  obtained 
a  new  videotape  recorder  which,  for  the 
flrst  time,  enables  it  to  record  color  programs. 
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Prior  to  this,  the  only  ETV  cdoT  shows  which 
Maine  viewers  saw  were  those  re-transmltted 
simultaneously  with  their  original  broad- 
cast from  regional  or  national  networks. 
Statistics  showing  that  40  percent  of  all  tele- 
vision sets  In  the  nation  and  25  percent  of 
those  In  Maine  are  color  sets  make  genwal 
manager  Morison  feel  "pushed"  Into  color. 
All  new  public  broadcasting  stations,  he 
points  out,  are  investing  Initially  In  color 
equipment.  More  important,  most  sources  of 
outside  funds  are  receptive  only  to  ideas  for 
color  programs. 

Last  fall  ETV's  directors  were  successful 
In  convincing  University  trustees  that  these 
needs  warranted  special  funding.  The  result 
was  a  University  request — presently  before 
the  legislature — for  funds  to  enable  ETV  to 
extend  adequate  public  television  and  radio 
broiidcastlng  to  all  Maine  citizens.  If  the 
legislature  votes  money  to  match  the  federal 
government's  75  percent,  the  netwcM-k  will 
build  Its  transmitter  In  southern  Maine  and 
equip  the  Presque  Isle  facility  with  PM 
radio  service  to  Aroostook  County.  In  addi- 
tion, new  cameras  and  videotape  recorders 
will  replace  the  ten-year-old  black  and  white 
instruments,  which  will  be  transferred  to  a 
van  equipped  as  a  much-needed  mobile  unit 
to  make  production  possible  anywhere  in  the 
state. 

Nationally  the  trend  In  public  broadcasting 
is  expanding  Its  role  from  strictly  Instruc- 
tional television  to  public  affairs  and  cul- 
tural programming.  Motivated  by  a  pro- 
nounced sense  of  p>rofesslonallsm,  Maine's 
public  broadcasting  persoimel  ap>pear  to  be 
keeping  pace.  As  one  observer  suggested, 
ETV  in  Maine  is  no  longer  an  "electronic 
bauWe,"  but  rather  "TV  that  lingers  in  the 
mind  after  the  set  goes  off." 


TAXES  RUIN  BUSINESS— RAISE 
CONSUMER  PRICES 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  1969,  Congress  passed  an  antibusiness 
tax  bill.  Supposed  to  produce  more  taxes. 
It  simply  meant  a  heavier  load  on  busi- 
ness and  depressed  the  growth  pattern. 

A  major  target  of  this  oppressive  taxa- 
tion was  the  oil  business.  History  had 
proved  the  economic  strength  of  oil  de- 
pletion of  271/2  percent.  This  incentive 
provided  more  oil,  more  gas,  and  more 
pipe  lines  to  give  lower  energy  costs  to 
consumers. 

Then,  In  1969.  the  bureaucrats  slashed 
depletion  to  22  percent.  This  discourage- 
ment from  our  Nation's  legislators  meant 
that  the  oil  drillers  would  have  diflBcul- 
ties  with  their  future  explorations. 

I  have  Just  read  the  latest  figures  on 
the  depressed  oil  business.  Rotary  oil 
drilling  last  week  resw^hed  the  lowest  level 
since  the  present  reporting  procedure 
was  started  in  1938.  The  oil  well  drilling 
contractors  release  showed  only  836  ro- 
tary drilling  units  engaged.  This  is  364 
fewer  than  mid-December.  The  previous 
low  was  847  units  drilling  b£u;k  in  May 
1943. 

Canada  Is  not  experiencing  the  same 
decline  as  we  are  having  in  the  United 
States. 

The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to 
destroy  was  a  statement  of  Justice  Mar- 
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shall  about  150  year!  ago.  When  America 
is  seeking  more  job  opportunities,  we 
question  the  logic  of  excessive  taxation 
that  limits  business  activity. 

All  the  oil  news  Is  on  the  Middle  East. 
Now  these  countries  threaten  us  with  in- 
creased prices.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
lower  reserves  to  meet  our  domestic 
needs. 

We  need  oil  for  energy  and  domestic 
expansion.  Consmners  do  not  want  to  be 
dependent  on  foreign  oil  and  gas  with 
rapidly  escalated  prices.  Let  us  get  back 
on  the  right  track  by  strengthening  do- 
mestic reserves,  increasing  production, 
and  providing  more  jobs  for  Americans 
in  the  oil  business.  The  biggest  step  for- 
ward will  be  to  reestablish  oil  depletion  at 
27  V2  percent. 


GOVERNMENT  MUST  CORRECT 
BASIC  PROBLEMS  OF  RURAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Govern- 
ment must  move  now  to  correct  the  basic 
problems  of  rural  America  or  those  prob- 
lems will  erupt  tenfold  as  urban  prob- 
lems in  a  very  few  years. 

Young  people,  middle-aged  people,  and 
a  growing  number  of  older  people  are 
leaving  rural  areas  in  droves.  And  the 
only  place  for  them  to  go  is  the  city.  But 
the  cities  are  already  overcrowded  and 
there  are  few  Job  opportunities  for  the 
unskilled. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  two 
avenues  of  approach  to  these  problems: 

First,  for  those  actually  engaged  in 
farming  for  a  livelihood,  we  must  find 
ways  to  help  them  derive  their  fair  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  income  from  their 
product.  The  current  trend  of  vertical 
integration — downward  from  processor 
to  producer  and  upward  from  processor 
to  retailer — appears  to  point  the  way  to- 
ward this  goal. 

Individual  food  producers  can  no 
longer  bargain  for  the  best  price  for  their 
product  on  the  open  market  because  buy- 
ing power  is  concentrating  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  a  few  processors 
of  each  commodity.  The  farmer's  best 
protection  is  to  join  with  other  producers 
of  the  same  commodity  to  form  one  bar- 
gaining imit.  They  are  then  in  a  position 
to  enter  into  contractual  or  joint  venture 
agreements  with  major  processors 
whereby  both  the  processor  and  producer 
gain  economic  advantage.  They  share 
each  other's  risks  and  participate  in  each 
other's  profits. 

Government  can  assist  the  producers 
by  providing  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  to  build  the  necessary  central  stor- 
age and  primary  processing  facilities. 
The  Goverimient  can  also  provide  interim 
markets  through  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's 8-A  program. 

By  encouraging  vertical  integration 
between  producers,  processors  and  re- 
tailers, we  will  go  far  toward  giving  the 
farmer  a  "bigger  slice  of  the  action."  Op- 
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portunity  for  growth  and  profit  will  thus 
be  added  to  the  farm  production  field 
and  young  people  will  find  it  more  at- 
tractive and  challengLig. 

Second,  but  with  the  continued  mech- 
anization and  computerization  of  farm 
operations  and  the  resultant  trend  to- 
ward larger  and  larger  farm  imits  and 
fewer  farm  operators,  it  does  not  appear 
that  food  production  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  all  rural  young  peo- 
ple. Yet  most  yoimgsters  raised  in  a  rural 
atmosphere  would  prefer  to  live  there  if 
they  were  assured  of  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  To  give  them  this  op- 
portunity, we  must  assist  in  rural  eco- 
nomic development  by  encouraging  in- 
dustries to  direct  their  expansion  toward 
nu-al  areas  rather  than  urban  centers. 

This  can  be  done  through  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  for  those  companies 
that  move  in  this  direction,  preferential 
government  buying  policies,  tax  conces- 
sions and  any  number  of  other  standard 
economic  techniques.  Further,  the  im- 
provement of  recreational,  cultural,  edu- 
cational, medical,  and  housing  facilities 
in  rural  areas  will  assist  in  reaching  this 
goal. 

With  these  two  approaches:  Helping 
the  farmer  obtain  his  fair  share  of  in- 
come from  his  product  and  providing 
oflf-the-land  job  opportunities  in  rural 
areas,  we  will  go  far  toward  accomplish- 
ing our  aims  of  solving  our  basic  rural 
problems. 


IRISH  MOTHER  OF  THE  YEAR 
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the  old  Angle  on  Cleveland's  West  Side  and 
graduated  from  St.  Malachl's  Academy. 

The  KUbanes  live  at  3303  West  Boulevard 
S.W.  They  have  two  children — Mrs.  R.  q. 
Sutter,  New  York,  and  James  P.,  a  partner  In 
the  law  firm  of  Kllbane,  McDonnell  and 
Sweeney  and  former  state  representative  and 
senator.  They  have  10  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchUdren. 

The  Mother  of  the  Year  was  chosen  by  the 
United  Irish  Societies  of  Greater  Cleveland 
which  sponsors  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade. 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  prepare  to  celebrate  St.  Patrick's 
Day  Wednesday,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  another  Irish- 
man who  by  her  deeds  has  set  an  ex- 
ample for  all  Americans  to  follow. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Kilbane  has  been  chosen 
Cleveland's  Irish  Mother  of  the  Year,  an 
honor  which  includes  leading  the  city's 
St.  Patrick's  Day  parade.  I  am  proud  to 
have  known  Mrs.  Kilbane  as  a  friend. 

An  article  citing  her  distinguished  ac- 
complishments  appeared   in    the   Plain 
Dealer  of  March  10  as  follows: 
Mrs  James  T.  Kilbane  :  Irish  Mother  op  the 
Year  Named  Here 

Mrs.  James  T.  Kilbane,  wife  of  a  retired 
policeman  and  mother  of  a  former  state  legis- 
lator, has  been  named  Irish  Mother  of  the 
Year. 

She  will  ride  In  a  position  of  honor  at  the 
head  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  here. 

Mrs.  Kllbane,  active  In  Irish -American 
circles,  was  cited  as  "a  woman  whose  life  has 
reflected  credit  upon  the  Irish  nationality, 
and  whose  example  has  been  a  source  of  In- 
spiration to  the  community." 

She  is  past  president  of  the  Yankee  Divi- 
sion Ladles'  Auxiliary,  a  trustee  of  World  War 
I  Pioneer  Barrack  1  and  a  member  of  the  St. 
Ignatius  Parish  Altar  and  Rosary  Society. 

Her  husband  Is  president  of  the  Irish  Civic 
Association.  He  is  a  native  of  Achlll  Beg  In 
County  Mayo,  Ireland.  They  were  married  In 
1921  and  will  celebrate  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  April  19. 

Mrs.  Kllbane  was  born  Anna  E.  Gannon  In 


A  BILL  TO  RAISE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS  AND  INCOME  LIMITA- 
TION 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  Congress  will  soon  approve 
the  long-delayed  across-the-board  so- 
cial security  benefit  increase.  I  support 
the  action  whereby  this  basic  benefit  in- 
crease has  been  separated  from  the  far 
more  controversial  problem  of  welfare 
reform. 

The  matter  of  increased  benefits  and 
automatic  cost-of-living  increases  has  al- 
ready been  the  subject  of  long  and  un- 
necessary delay  for  almost  a  year.  On 
May  21,  1970,  the  House  passed  legisla- 
tion which  provided  for  these  increases. 
That  legislation  then  became  the  target 
of  Senate  delaying  tactics  which  stalled 
final  passage  until  December  29.  As  final- 
ly passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  included 
over  100  differences  from  the  House- 
passed  version.  Agreement  between  the 
two  Houses  was  impossible  in  the  short 
time  remaining  in  the  91st  Congress. 

Nearly  27  million  elderly  Americans 
depend  on  social  security  benefits  to  meet 
living  costs.  To  most  of  these  people,  the 
low  fixed  income  they  receive  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  assure  them  a  decent  standard 
of  living. 

As  I  am  saying  this,  it  is  not  clear 
what  will  be  recommended  by  the  con- 
ference committee  now  considering  these 
social  security  amendments.  It  is  fairly 
certain  that  the  bill  will  include  a  10-per- 
cent across-the-board  benefits  increase 
and  possibly  the  automatic  cost-of-living 
increase. 

I  will  support  these  basic  increases,  and 
I  hope  that  they  will  be  made  retroactive 
to  the  first  of  this  year.  At  the  same  time, 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  enough. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  provide  a  more  comprehen- 
sive package  to  assist  our  older  Amer- 
icans and  to  help  them  help  themselves. 
I  do  not  mean  for  this  bill  to  hold  up  im- 
mediate action  on  the  benefits  increase, 
but  we  should  not  pass  this  increase  and 
feel  we  have  done  all  that  is  necessary 
in  this  area. 

My  bill  calls  for  the  10  percent  across- 
the-board  benefits  increase,  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase,  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  monthly  payment  from 
$64  to  $100,  and  an  increase  in  the  limi- 
tation on  outside  earnings  from  the  pres- 
ent $1,680  to  $3,600  annually.  I  would 
hope  that  all  four  of  these  provisions 
would  be  recommended  by  the  confer- 
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ence  committee  this  week.  It  is  important 
that  a  consolidated  package  such  as  this 
is  enacted  to  combat  poverty  among  our 
elderly  citizens  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  our  country. 

The  unrealisticsdly  low  outside  income 
llmitetion  which  now  exists  deprives  our 
country  from  further  contributions 
which  our  senior  citizens  can  and  want  to 
make.  Their  skiUs.  talents,  and  experi- 
ence should  be  solicited  rather  than  dis- 
couraged, as  presently  is  the  case.  By 
raising  this  limitation  to  $3,600.  we  can 
encourage  these  people  to  more  substan- 
tially earn  their  own  way.  something  they 
want  to  do  very  much. 

The  total  package  I  have  introduced 
would  provide  a  floor  of  $100  per  month 
for  each  beneficiary  plus  the  necessary 
escalator  clause  to  automatically  increase 
all  benefit  levels  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rising  cost  of  living.  When  we  add  to  this 
the  income  limitation  increase  to  enable 
beneficiaries  to  earn  their  way  to  better 
living  standards  if  they  so  choose,  we 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  al- 
leviating the  financial  straits  now  faced 
by  millions  of  senior  citizens. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  this 
coordinated  attack  on  elderly  poverty. 


THE  ROOTS  OF  LAWLESSNESS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  imusual  these  days  to  have  members 
from  the  intellectual  community  and  es- 
pecially great  historians  write  on  public 
questions. 

Recently  Prof.  Henry  Steele  Comma- 
ger.  a  noted  historian  and  highly  respon- 
sible citizen  with  a  deep  concern  about 
the  destiny  of  America,  has  written  a 
very  perceptive  article  entitled  "The 
Roots  of  Lawlessness." 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  reading 
of  any  who  may  have  occasion  to  read 
the  Congressional  Record  : 

The  Roots  of  Lawlessness 
(By  Henry  Steele  Commager) 

"If  destruction  be  our  lot,  we  must  our- 
selves be  Its  author.  .  .  ." — Abraham  Lincoln, 
Springfield.   1838. 

It  was  in  1838  that  the  young  Abraham 
Lincoln — he  was  not  yet  twenty-nine — de- 
livered an  address  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  on 
"The  Perpetuation  of  Our  Political  Institu- 
tions." What  he  had  to  say  Is  curiously  rele- 
vant today.  Like  many  of  us,  Lincoln  was  by 
no  means  sure  that  our  Institutions  could  be 
perpetuated;  unlike  some  of  us.  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  should  be. 

What,  after  all  threatened  American  polit- 
ical Institutions?  There  was  no  threat  from 
outside,  for  "all  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  combined  could  not  by  force  take 
a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on  the 
Blue  Ridge  In  a  thousand  years."  No,  the 
danger  was  from  within.  "If  destruction  be 
our  lot,  we  must  ourselves  be  Its  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen,  we  must 
live  through  all  time  or  die  by  suicide." 

This,  Lincoln  asserted,  was  not  outside  the 
realm  of  possibility;  as  he  looked  about  him, 
he  saw  everywhere  a  lawlessness  that,  If  per- 
sisted In,  would  surely  destroy  both  law  and 
Constitution  and  eventually  the  nation  It- 
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self.  In  the  end,  laiclessness  did  do  that — 
lawlessness  In  official  guUe  that  refused  to 
abide  by  the  Constitutional  processes  of  elec- 
tion or  by  the  wUl  of  the  Constitutional  ma- 
jority. It  was  to  be  Lincoln's  fate  to  be  called 
upon  to  frustrate  that  lawless  attack  on  the 
nation,  and  to  be  remembered  as  the  savior 
of  the  Union.  And  It  has  been  our  fate  to  be 
so  bemused  by  that  particular  threat  to 
unity — the  threat  of  sectional  fragmenta- 
tion— that  we  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
danger  that  so  deeply  disturbed  Lincoln  at 
the  threshold  of  his  political  career. 

The  explanation  of  our  confusion  Is  rooted 
In  history.  The  United  States  invented,  or 
developed,  a  new  kind  of  nationalism,  one 
that  differed  in  important  ways  from  the 
nationalism  that  flourished  In  the  Old  World. 
One  difference  was  the  enormous  emphasis 
that  Americans,  from  the  beginning,  put  on 
territory  and  the  extent  to  which  American 
nationalism  came  to  be  bound  up  with  the 
acquisition  of  all  the  territory  west  to  the 
Pacific  and  with  the  notion  of  territorial 
integrity  on  a  continental  scale.  The  Idea 
that  a  nation  should  "round  out"  Its  terri- 
tory, or  take  over  all  vmoccupled  territory, 
v/as  not  prominent  in  the  nationalism  of  the 
Old  World.  Territory  there,  after  all,  was  pret- 
ty well  pre-empted,  and  there  was  no  com- 
pelling urge  to  acquire  neighboring  land  for 
its  own  sake. 

In  the  Old  World,  threats  to  unity  had 
been,  for  the  most  part,  dynastic  or  religious 
rather  than  territorial.  As  proximity  did  not 
dictate  assimilation,  distance  did  not  require 
separation.  But  in  America  space  and  dis- 
tance appeared  to  pose  threats  to  the  Union 
from  the  beginning.  Some  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  to  be  sure,  continued  to  think  of 
unity  and  disunion  l.i  Old  World  terms  of 
Interests  and  factions,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  territory.  This  was  perhaps  because  they 
had  little  choice  In  the  matter  or  none  that 
they   could   publicly    acknowledge,   for   the 
United  States  was  born  the  largest  nation 
in  the  Western  world,  and  the  Pramers  had 
to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter.  But  Euro- 
peans generally,  and  some  Americans,  long 
familiar    with    Montesquieu's    dictum    that, 
while  a  republic  could  flourish  in  a  small  ter- 
ritory, a  large  territory  required  a  despotism, 
assumed  that  the  new  United  States,  with 
boundaries  so  extensive,  could  not  survive. 
Jefferson   and   his   associates  were  deter- 
mined to  prove  Montesquieu  mistaken.  Prom 
the  beginning,  they  formulated  a  counter- 
argument that  size  would  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  the  nation.  Brushing  aside  the 
warnings  of  such  men  as  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
they  boldly  added  new  states  west  of  the 
AUeghenles.  They  made  the  Lousiana  Pur- 
chase, seized  West  Florida,  and  looked  with 
confidence  to  acquiring  all  the  territory  west 
to  the  Pacific;  thus,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition  into   foreign   territory,   something 
we  would  not  tolerate  today  in  our  territory. 
Territorial  expansion  and  integrity  became 
a  prime  test  of  the  American  experiment, 
and  within  a  few  years  what  had  been  a  test 
became,  no  less,  a  providential  command: 
Manifest  Destiny.  Prom  this  flowed  naturally 
the  principle  that  the  proof  of  union  was 
territorial,  and  the  threat  to  union  terri- 
torial. 

A  second  American  contribution  to  the 
Ideology  of  nationalism  was,  in  time,  to  be- 
come its  most  prominent  characteristic:  the 
notion  that  national  unity  required  not 
merely  territorial  unity  but  social  and  cul- 
tural. In  the  Old  World,  the  only  cultural 
unity  that  had  any  meaning  was  religious: 
The  principle  Cuius  regio  eius  religio  was 
dictated  by  the  fact  that  the  ruler's  religion 
determined  the  religion  of  the  state.  But 
class  distinctions  were  taken  for  granted,  as 
were  profound  differences  In  cultural  and  so- 
cial habits  In  speech,  for  example,  or  In  such 
simple  things  as  food  and  drink  and  dress 
and  games. 
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Americans  changed  this  pattern  around. 
They  rejected  the  principle  of  rellgioxis 
unity — doubtless  in  large  part  beca\ise  they 
had  no  alternative — and  then  subetltuted 
cult\iral  for  religious  unity.  Americans  were 
not  expected  to  pray  alike,  but  they  were  ex- 
pected to  talk  alike,  dress  alike,  work  alike, 
profess  the  same  moral  code,  and  subscribe 
to  the  same  legal  code.  EventuaUy,  as  we 
know,  they  were  expected  to  eat  the  same 
food,  drink  the  same  liquors,  play  the  same 
games,  read  the  same  Journals,  watch  the 
same  television  programs,  and  even  have  the 
same  political  ideas — expectations  never 
seriously  entertained  by,  say,  German  or  Ital- 
ian nationalists. 

American  nationalism  thus  became,  at  a 
very  early  stage,  a  self-conscious  affair  of  Im- 
posing unity  upon  a  vast  territory,  a  hetero- 
geneous population,  and  a  miscellaneous  cul- 
ture. Because  there  was  Indeed  land  enough 
to  absorb  some  forty  mUlion  immigrants,  be- 
cause those  immigranu  were  so  hetero- 
geneous that  ( with  the  exception  of  the  Ger- 
mans and.  In  modern  times,  the  Negroes) 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  a  cultural 
Identity  counter  to  the  prevailing  American 
culture,  and  because,  in  provisions  for  natu- 
ralization and  opportunities  for  active  par- 
ticipation, the  political  system  was  the  most 
hospitable  of  any  In  the  world,  an  artificial 
unity  became,  in  time,  a  real  unity.  Ameri- 
cans managed  to  achieve  a  single  language 
with  fewer  deviations  than  were  to  be  found 
in  England,  Germany,  or  Italy;  to  achieve  a 
common  education — not  universal,  to  be 
sure,  but  more  nearly  universal  than  else- 
where in  the  nlneteenth-centtiry  world;  to 
create  a  common  political  system,  each  state 
like  every  other  sUte;  and,  mtrobtle  dictu, 
to  conjure  up  a  common  history  and  a  com- 
mon past. 

The  threat  to  union,  as  Lincoln  saw  It  In 
1838,  was  not  sectional  or  economic  or  social 
or  even  moral;  it  was  quite  simply  the  "spirit 
of  lawlessness."  As  early  as  Notes  on  Virffinia 
(1782),  Thomas  Jefferson  had  confessed  that 
he  trembled  for  his  country  when  he  re- 
flected that  "God  is  Just  and  his  Justice  can- 
not sleep  forever,"  and  throughout  his  life 
Jefferson  saw  slavery  as  a  moral  threat,  but  in 
this  he  was  more  farslghted  than  most.  The 
threat  to  union  posed  by  slavery  was  un- 
precedented; it  was  a  product  of  that  ele- 
mentary fact  by  now  so  familiar  that  we  take 
It  for  granted:  that  deep  economic,  social, 
and  moral  differences  assumed  a  geographi- 
cal pattern,  and  that  the  American  Constitu- 
tional system,  namely  federalism,  permitted 
them  to  take  a  political  pattern  as  well.  As  It 
happened,  the  sectional  pattern  of  slavery 
was  In  mortal  confiict  with  a  very  different 
sectional  pattern,  and  It  was  this  confiict 
that  proved  In  the  end  fatal  to  the  thrust  for 
Southern  Independence:  the  sectionalism 
created  by  the  Mississippi  Elver  and  Its  trib- 
utaries. That,  as  it  turned  out.  was  the  de- 
cisive fact  that  preserved  the  Union;  when, 
in  the  summer  of  1863,  Lincoln  wrote  that 
"the  signs  look  better,"  what  he  noted  first 
was  that  "the  Father  of  Waters  goes  again 
unvexed  to  the  sea." 

Suppose  slavery  had  rooted  Itself  vertically 
In  the  Mississippi  Valley  rather  than  hori- 
zontally across  the  South  from  the  Atlantic 
to  Texas.  That  would  have  given  sectionalism 
a  more  rational  base  than  it  had  In  the 
South — a  base  that  In  all  likelihood  would 
have  been  Impregnable. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  assumptions  about 
American  history  that  gets  In  the  way  of  an 
appreciation  of  our  distinctive  characteristics. 
Because  thirteen  American  states,  hugging 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  because  a  single  nation 
spanning  a  continent,  we  either  take  Ameri- 
can unity  for  granted  or  consider  fragmenta- 
tion only  In  terms  of  the  experiment  In 
Southern  nationalism,  which  misfired.  But 
there  was  nothing  foreordained  about  the 
triumph  of  unity.  Why  did  not  the  vast 
American  territory  between  Canada  and  the 
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Qvdt  of  Mexico  go  the  way  of  Latin  America, 
which,  with  a  common  religion,  language, 
and  territory,  nevertheless  fragmented  Into 
numerous  Independent  states? 

The  spectacular  nature  of  the  American 
achievement  has  bemused  almost  all  students 
of  American  nationalism  and  dictated  most 
Interpretations  of  the  problem  of  American 
unity.  The  transcendent  fact  of  slavery  and 
of  the  Negro — so  largely  responsible  for 
creating  a  sectionalism  that  did  not  yield  to 
the  ameliorating  Influences  of  economy, 
social  mobility,  cultural  uniformity,  and 
political  compromise — has  distracted  our  at- 
tention from  other  threats,  If  not  to  union 
then  to  unity.  Because  we  had  a  civil  war. 
precipitated  by  sectional  fragmentation,  we 
did  not  Imagine  that  we  could  have  a  revolu- 
tion based  on  social  fragmentation. 

We  are  tempted  to  say  of  Lincoln's  Spring- 
field address  that  It  was  shortsighted  of  him 
not  to  have  seen  that  the  threats  to  union 
were  slavery  and  sectionalism — something  he 
learned,  in  time.  We  should  say  rather  that 
he  was  farslghted  In  Imagining  the  possibility 
of  a  very  different  threat  to  union:  an  In- 
ternal dissension  and  lawlessness  that  be- 
spoke a  breakdown  In  cultural  and  moral 
unity.  This  Is  what  confronts  us  today: 
blacks  against  whites,  old  against  young, 
skinheads  against  eggheads,  militarists 
against  doves,  the  cities  against  the  suburbs 
and  the  countryside — hostilities  that  more 
and  more  frequently  erupt  Into  open 
violence. 

Two  considerations  warrant  attention. 
Plrst,  that  what  Lincoln  described  was  In 
^act  normal — we  have  always  been  a  lawless 
and  a  violent  people.  Thus,  our  almost  un- 
broken record  of  violence  against  the 
Indians  and  all  others  who  got  in  our  way — 
the  Spaniards  In  the  Florldas,  the  Mexicans 
m  Texas;  the  violence  of  the  vigilantes  on  a 
hundred  frontiers;  the  pervasive  violence 
of  slavery  (a  "perpetual  exercise,"  Jefferson 
called  It,  "of  the  most  boisterous  passions"); 
the  lawlessness  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  during 
Reconstruction  and  after;  and  of  scores  of 
race  riots  from  those  of  New  Orleans  In  the 
18608  to  those  of  Chicago  In  1919.  Yet,  all 
this  violence,  shocking  as  It  doubtless  was, 
no  more  threatened  the  fabric  of  our  society 
or  the  Integrity  of  the  Union  than  did  the 
lawlessness  of  Prohibition  back  In  the 
Twenties. 

The  explanation  for  this  Is  to  be  found  In 
the  embarrassing  fact  that  most  of  It  was 
official,  quasl-ofllclal,  or  countenanced  by 
public  opinion:  exterminating  the  Indian; 
flogging  the  slave;  lynching  the  outlaw;  ex- 
ploiting women  and  children  in  textile  mills 
and  sweatshops;  hiring  Plnkertons  to  shoot 
down  strikers;  condemning  immigrants  to 
fetid  ghettos;  ptmlshing  Negroes  who  tried  to 
exercise  their  civil  or  political  rights.  Moat 
of  this  was  socially  acceptable — or  at  least 
not  wholly  unacceptable — Just  as  so  much 
of  our  current  violence  is  socially  acceptable : 
the  50,000  automobile  deaths  every  year;  the 
mortality  rate  for  Negro  babies  twice  that 
for  white;  the  deaths  from  cancer  induced 
by  cigarettes  or  by  air  pollution;  the  sadism 
of  our  penal  system  and  the  horrors  of  our 
priaons;  the  violence  of  the  police  against 
what  Theodore  Parker  called  the  "perishing 
and  dangerous  classes  of  society." 

What  we  have  now  Is  the  emergence  of 
violence  that  Is  not  accepytable  either  to  the 
Establishment,  which  is  frightened  and 
alarmed,  or  to  the  victims  of  the  Establish- 
ment, who  are  no  longer  submissive  and  who 
are  numerous  and  powerfiU.  This  is  the  now 
familiar  "crime  in  the  streets,"  or  it  is  the 
revolt  of  the  young  against  the  economy,  the 
politics,  and  the  wars  of  the  established  or- 
der, or  It  is  the  convulsive  reaction  of  the 
blacks  to  a  century  of  injustice.  But  now,  too, 
official  violence  is  no  longer  acceptable  to  its 
victims — or  to  their  ever  more  numerous 
sympathizers:  the  violence  of  great  corpora- 
tions and  of  goverimient  Itself  against  the 
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natural  resources  of  the  nation;  the  long 
drawn-out  violence  of  the  white  majority 
against  Negroes  and  other  minorities;  the 
violence  of  the  police  and  the  National 
GuMd  against  the  young;  the  massive  and 
never-ending  violence  of  the  military  against 
the  peoples  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  These 
acts  can  no  longer  be  absorbed  by  large  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  It  is  this  new  polariza- 
tion that  threatens  the  body  public  and  the 
social  fabric  much  as  religious  dissent 
threatened  them  in  the  Europe  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries. 

A  second  consideration  is  this:  The  center 
of  gravity  has  shifted  from  "obedience"  to 
"enforcement."  This  shift  in  vocabulary  is 
doubtless  unconscious  but  nonetheless  re- 
vealing. Obedience  is  the  vocabulary  of  de- 
mocracy, for  it  recognizes  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  commonwealth  Is  in  the  people 
and  appeals  to  the  f>eople  to  recognize  and 
fulfill  their  responsibility.  Enforcement  Is  the 
language  of  authority  prepared  to  Impose  its 
will  on  the  people.  Lincoln  knew  Instinctively 
that  a  democracy  flourishes  when  men  obey 
and  revere  the  law;  he  did  not  Invoke  the 
language  of  authority.  We  are  no  longer  con- 
fident of  the  virtue  or  good  wUl  of  the  peo- 
ple; BO  it  is  natviral  that  we  fall  back  on 
force.  The  resort  to  lawless  force — by  the 
Weathermen,  the  Black  Panthers,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  the  hardhats;  by  the  police  in 
Chicago;  by  the  National  Guard  at  Orange- 
burg, South  Carolina,  and  Kent,  Ohio;  or 
by  highway  police  at  Jackson,  Mississippi — 
is  a  coiLf  esslon  that  both  the  people  and  theiv 
government  have  lost  faith  in  the  law,  and 
that  the  political  and  social  fabric  that  has 
held  our  society  together  is  unraveling:  "By 
such  examples,"  said  Lincoln  at  Springfield, 
"the  lawless  in  spirit  are  encouraged  to  be- 
come lawless  in  practice." 

It  has  long  been  our  boast — repeated  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  Violence — 
that  notwithstanding  our  lengthy  history 
of  violence  we  have  never  had  a  "revolution," 
and  that  our  political  system  appears  to  be 
more  stable  than  those  of  other  nations.  Our 
only  real  revolution  took  a  sectional  pattern 
and  was  not  called  revolution  but  rebellion; 
since  It  was  rationalized  by  high-minded 
rhetoric,  led  by  honorable  men,  and  fought 
with  gallantry.  It  speedily  took  on  an  aura 
of  respectability,  and  to  this  day  Southern- 
ers would  be  outraged  by  the  display  of  the 
red  flag  of  rebellion  proudly  wave  the  Stars 
and  Bars  of  rebellion. 

Thus,  like  most  of  our  violence,  violence 
against  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and 
by  implication  against  the  blacks  who  were 
to  be  kept  In  slavery,  is  socially  {^proved. 
Where  such  violence  has  been  dramatic  (as 
In  lynching  or  Industrial  warfare) ,  It  has  not 
been  widespread  or  prolonged;  where  It  has 
been  widespread  and  prolonged  (as  In  slav- 
ery and  the  f>erslstent  humiliation  of  the 
Negro) ,  It  has  not  been  dramatic.  Where  Its 
victims  were  desperate,  they  were  not  numer- 
ous enough  or  strong  enough  to  revolt;  where 
they  were  numerous  (never  strong) ,  they  did 
not  appear  to  be  desperate,  and  It  was  easy 
to  Ignore  their  despair.  Now  this  situation 
Is  changing.  Lawlessness  is  more  pervasive 
than  ever;  the  sense  of  outrage  against  the 
malpractices  of  those  In  power  Is  more  wide- 
spread and  articulate;  and  the  divisions  In 
society  are  both  deeper  and  more  diverse, 
and  the  repsonse  to  them  more  Intractable. 

One  explanation  of  our  current  malaise  Is 
that  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  Old  World  pat- 
tern rather  than  that  of  the  New.  Much  of 
the  rhetoric  of  the  conflict  between  genera- 
tions Is  that  of  class  or  religious  wars — 
class  war  on  the  part  of,  let  us  say.  Vice 
President  Ag^ew;  religious  protest  on  the 
part  of  Professor  Reich  and  those  involved 
in  what  he  calls  "the  g^reenlng  of  America." 
If  this  is  so,  it  goes  far  toward  explaining 
some  of  our  current  confiislon  and  blunder- 
ing: the  silmost  convulsive  efforts  to  distract 
attention  from  the  genuine  problems  of  en- 
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vlronment,  social  injustice,  and  war,  and  to 
fasten  It  on  such  phony  Issues  as  campus 
unrest  or  social  permissiveness  or  pornog- 
raphy. What  this  implies  is  ominous:  Our 
society  is  not  prepared,  either  by  history  or 
philosophy,  for  the  kind  of  lawlessness  and 
violence  and  alienation  that  now  afflict  \i3. 
Why  Is  this  so  ominous? 
Traditionally,  our  federal  system  could 
and  and  did  absorb  regionalism  and  partic- 
ularism, or  channel  these  Into  political  con- 
duits. More  accurately  than  in  any  other 
political  system,  our  representatives  repre- 
sent  geographical  places — a  specific  Congres- 
sional district  or  a  state — and  our  parties, 
too,  are  organized  atop  and  through  states! 
Our  system  Is  not  designed  to  absorb  or  to 
dissipate  such  Internal  animosities  as  those 
of  class  against  class,  race  against  race,  or 
generation  against  generation. 

A  people  corifldent  of  progress,  with  a  so- 
cial philosophy  that  assumed  that  what 
counted  most  was  children  and  that  took 
for  granted  that  each  new  generation  would 
be  bigger,  stronger,  brighter,  and  better  edu- 
cated than  Its  predecessor,  could  afford  to  in- 
dulge the  young.  "Permissiveness"  Is  not  an 
Invention  of  Dr.  Spock  but  of  the  first  set- 
tlers In  America.  Today,  a  people  that  has 
lost  faith  In  progress  and  in  the  future,  and 
that  hap  lost  confidence  in  the  ameliorating 
Influence  of  education.  Indulges  Instead  in 
convulsive  counter-attacks  upon  the  young. 
A  nation  with.  In  Jefferson's  glowing  words, 
"land  enough  for  our  descendants  to  the 
thousandth  and  thousandth  generation" 
could  Indulge  Itself  In  reckless  exploitation 
of  that  land — the  mining  of  natural,  re- 
sources, the  destruction  of  deer  and  bison 
and  beavers,  of  the  birds  in  the  skies  and  the 
fish  In  the  streams,  and  could  even  (this 
was  a  risky  business  from  the  beginning) 
afford  to  ignore  its  fiduciary  obligations  to 
coming  generations  without  exciting  danger- 
ous resentment.  But  a  nation  of  more  than 
two  hundred  million,  working  through  giant 
corporations  and  giant  governments  that 
ravage,  pollute,  and  destroy  on  a  scale  here- 
tofore unlmaglned,  cannot  afford  such  self- 
indulgence.  Nor  can  it  persist  in  Its  habit 
of  violating  Its  fiduciary  obligations  without 
outraging  those  who  are  its  legal  and  moral 
legatees. 

A  nation  that  had  more  and  better  land 
available  for  its  people  than  any  other  in 
history  and  that,  for  the  first  time,  equated 
civilization  with  the  pastoral  life  and  ex- 
alted the  farmer  over  the  denizen  of  the 
city  could  take  urban  development  In  Its 
stride,  confident  that  the  city  would  never 
get  the  upper  hand,  as  It  were.  Modem 
America  reems  wholly  unable  to  adapt  Its 
institutions,  or  its  psychology  to  massive  ur- 
banization, but  proceeds  Instead  to  the  fate- 
ful policy  of  reducing  Its  farm  population 
to  a  fraction  and,  at  the  same  time  destroy- 
ing its  cities  and  turning  them  Into  ghettos 
that  are  breeding  places  for  crime  and  vio- 
lence. 

A  system  that  maintained  and  respected 
the  principal  of  the  superiority  of  the  civil 
power  over  that  of  the  military  could  afford 
to  fight  even  such  great  conflicts  as  the  Civil 
War,  the  Plrst  World  War,  and  the  Second 
World  War  without  danger  to  its  Consti- 
tution or  Its  moral  character.  It  cannot  ab- 
sorb the  kind  of  war  we  are  now  fighting  in 
Southeast  Asia  without  irreparable  damage 
to  its  moral  values  nor  can  it  exercise  power 
on  a  world  scale  without  moving  the  military 
to  the  center  of  power. 

No  nation  could  afford  slavery,  certainly 
not  one  that  thought  Itself  dedicated  to 
equality  and  Justice.  The  Issue  of  slavery  tore 
the  nation  asunder  and  left  wounds  still  un- 
healed. Here  Is  our  greatest  fallur- :  that  we 
destroyed  slavery  but  not  racism,  promised 
legal  equality  but  retained  a  dual  citizen- 
ship, did  away  with  legal  exploitation  of  a 
whole  race  but  substituted  for  it  an  eco- 
nomic exploitation  almost  as  cruel.  And  this 
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polltloal  and  legal  failure  reflects  a  deepw 
psychological  and  -noral  failure. 

OnUke  seme  of  our  contemporary  politi- 
cians, Lincoln  was  not  content  with  decrying 
lawlessness.  He  Inquired  Into  Its  causes  and 
less  perspicaclously,  into  its  cure.  In  this 
inquiry,  he  identified  two  explanations  that 
UHimlnated  the  problem.  These — translated 
into  modern  vocabulary — are  the  decline  of 
the  sense  of  fiduciary  oblgatlon  and  the  evap- 
oration of  political  resourcefulness  and  crea- 
tivity. Both  are  still  with  us. 

No  one  who  immerses  himself  In  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Revolutionary  generation — a  gen- 
eration still  In  command  when  Lincoln  was 
born — can  doubt  that  the  sense  of  obligation 
to  posterity  was  pervasive  and  lively.  Recall 
Tom  Palne's  plea  for  Independence.  "  Tls  not 
the  concern  of  a  day,  a  year,  or  an  age; 
Posterity  are  virtually  Involved  In  the  con- 
test and  will  be  .  .  .  affected  to  the  end  of 
time."  Or  John  Adams's  moving  letter  to 
his  beloved  Abigail  when  he  had  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  "Through  all 
the  gloom  I  can  see  the  rays  of  ravishing 
light  and  glory.  Posterity  will  triumph  In 
this  day's  transaction."  Or  Dr.  Benjamin 
Bush's  confession,  after  his  signing,  that  "I 
was  animated  constantly  by  a  belief  that  I 
was  acting  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world 
and  of  future  ages."  So  were  they  all. 

The  decline  of  the  awareness  of  posterity 
and  of  the  fiduciary  principle  is  a  complex 
phenomenon  not  unconnected  with  the  hos- 
tility to  the  young  that  animates  many  older 
Americans  today.  It  Is  to  be  explained,  in 
part,  by  the  concept  of  an  equality  that  had 
to  be  vindicated  by  each  individual;  In  part, 
by  the  fragmentation  of  the  Old  World  con- 
cepts of  family  and  community  relationships, 
which  was  an  almost  Inevitable  consequence 
of  the  uprooting  from  the  Old  World  and 
the  transplanting  to  the  New;  In  part,  by 
the  seeming  Infinity  of  resources  and  the 
seeming  advantages  of  rapid  exploitation  and 
rapid  aggrandizement;  In  ptirt,  by  the  weak- 
ness of  governmental  and  institutional  con- 
trols; in  part,  by  the  ostentatious  poten- 
tialities of  Industry  and  technology,  the  ad- 
vent of  which  coincided  vrtth  the  emergence 
of  nationalism  in  the  United  States;  and,  in 
part,  by  the  triumph  of  private  enterprise 
over  public. 

However  complex  the  explanation,  the  fact 
Is  simple  enough:  We  have  wasted  our  nat- 
ural resources  more  recklessly  than  has  any 
other  people  in  modern  history  and  are  per- 
sisting In  this  waste  and  destruction  even 
though  we  are  fully  aware  that  our  children 
win  pay  for  our  folly  and  oiu-  greed. 

Lincoln's  second  explanation — If  It  can  be 
called  that — was  that  we  had  suffered  a  de- 
cline of  the  creativity  and  resourcefulness 
that  had  been  the  special  distinction  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers.  "The  field  of  glory  is  har- 
vested." he  said,  "the  crop  Is  already  appro- 
priated." Other  leaders  would  emerge,  no 
doubt,  and  would  "seek  regions  hitherto  un- 
explored." At  a  time  when  Martin  Van  Buren 
was  in  the  White  House,  to  be  succeeded  by 
Harrison,  Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor,  Fillmore,  Pierce, 
and  Buchanan,  that  expectation  doubtless 
represented  the  triumph  of  hope  over  his- 
tory. But  the  decline  of  political  creativity 
and  leadership  was  not  confined  to  this  some- 
what dismal  period  of  our  history;  It  has 
persisted  Into  our  own  day.  We  can  no  more 
afford  It  than  could  Lincoln's  generation. 
At  a  time  when  the  white  population  of  Eng- 
lish America  was  less  than  three  million.  It 
produced  Franklin  and  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison,  John  Adams  and  Hamilton, 
John  Jay  and  James  Wilson,  George  Wythe 
and  John  Marshall,  and  Tom  Paine,  who 
emerged,  first,  in  America.  We  have  not  done 
that  well  since. 

Even  more  arresting  is  the  undeniable  fact 
that  this  Revolutionary  generation  produced 
not  only  many  of  our  major  leaders  but  all 
of  our  major  political  institutions,  among 
them  federalism,  the  Constitutional  conven- 
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tion,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  effective  separa- 
tion of  powers.  Judicial  review,  the  new  co- 
lonial system,  the  political  party.  It  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we  have  been  llv- 
mg  on  that  political  capital  ever  since. 

Here  again  the  explanation  is  obscure. 
There,  is  the  consoling  consideration  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  did  the  Job  so  well  that  It 
did  not  need  to  be  done  over;  the  depressing 
consideration  that  American  talent  has  gone, 
for  the  past  century  or  so,  more  Into  private 
than  Into  public  enterprise;  and  the  sobering 
consideration  that  at  a  time  when  our  chief 
preoccupation  appears  to  be  with  extension 
of  power  rather  than  with  wise  application 
of  resources,  those  "regions  hitherto  unex- 
plored" appear  to  be  In  the  global  arena 
rather  than  the  domestic.  Whatever  the  ex- 
planation, lack  of  leadership  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  on  our  political  landscape, 
and  lack  of  creativity  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  our  political  life. 

It  Is  still  true  that,  "if  destruction  be  our 
lot,  we  must  ourselves  be  Its  author" — that 
the  danger  is  not  from  without  but  from 
within.  But  .  .  .  passions  spin  the  plot.  We 
are  betrayed  by  what  Is  false  within. 

For,  paradoxically,  the  danger  from  within 
Is  rooted  in  and  precipitated  by  foreign  ad- 
ventures that  we  seem  unable  either  to  un- 
derstand or  to  control.  We  have  not  been  at- 
tacked from  Latin  America  or  from  Asia;  we 
have  attacked  ourselves  by  our  own  ventures 
into  these  areas. 

The  problem  Lincoln  faced  in  1838  is  with 
us  once  again:  the  breakdown  of  the  social 
fabric  and  Its  overt  expression  in  the  break- 
down of  the  law.  Lincoln's  solution.  If  great- 
ly oversimplified,  is  still  valid:  reverence  for 
the  law.  A  people  will  revere  the  law  when 
It  Is  Just  and  Is  seen  to  be  Jiist.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  many  litanies  we  Intone,  we  will 
not  Induce  o\ir  people  to  obey  laws  that  those 
In  authority  do  not  themselves  obey.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  lawlessness  In  Amer- 
ica today  Is  that  it  is  encouraged  by  public 
examples.  It  Is  no  use  telling  a  Mississippi 
Negro  to  reverse  the  law  that  is  palpably  an 
Instrument  of  Injustice  to  him  and  his  race. 
It  Is  no  use  exhorting  the  young  to  obey  the 
law  when  most  of  the  major  Institutions  of 
our  society — the  great  corporations,  the  pow- 
erful trade  unions,  the  very  instruments  of 
government — fiout  the  law  whenever  it  gets 
in  their  way.  It  is  of  little  use  to  admonish 
a  young  man  about  to  be  drafted  to  revere 
the  law  when  he  knows  that  be  is  to  be  an 
Instrument  for  the  violation  of  international 
law  on  a  massive  scale  by  his  own  govern- 
ment. It  is  futile  to  celebrate  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  sanctity  of  life  when  our  own  ar- 
mies engage  In  ghoulish  "body  counts,"  bum 
unoffending  villages,  and  massacre  civilians. 
While  governments,  corporations,  and  re- 
spectable elements  in  our  society  not  only 
countenance  lawlessness  and  violence  but 
actively  engage  in  it,  violence  will  spread  and 
lawlessness  will  flourish.  We  are  betrayed  by 
what  is  false  within. 
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VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


MAN'S  INHUMANiry  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  i.s  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  duPONT 

OP   DKLAWAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  DuPONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  may  be  aware,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  sponsors  a  contest  estch 
year,  in  which  high  school  students  are 
invited  to  enter  themes  about  democracy 
in  this  country. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Couper  T.  Halt, 
the  executive  director  of  the  VFW  in 
Delaware.  I  was  informed  that  the  win- 
ner of  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 
is  Judl  Orezlikowski. 

Miss  Orezlikowski,  a  student  at  the  St. 
Elizabeth's  High  School  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  won  the  contest  with  an  entry  en- 
titled "Freedom — Our  Heritage." 

I  think  that  the  vigorous  patriotic 
spirit  she  has  shown  in  her  essay  is 
exemplary,  I  would  like  to  have  her  re- 
marks inserted  in  the  Record  : 

"FuacDOM — Our  Hebitaoe" 
(By  Judl  Orezlikowski) 
The  Boston  Massacre,  The  Revolutionary 
War,  The  War  Between  The  States,  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  all  of  these  produced  one 
thing— our  amazing  heritage  of  freedom. 
Freedom  was  the  word  that  forced  the 
early  Revolutionary  soldiers  on  to  victory. 
It  was  the  fire  that  raged  in  their  hearts 
and  the  word  ever-utt«red  on  their  lips. 
Freedom  was  the  cry  of  the  Negro  slave, 
"Free  at  last  I  Free  at  last!  Thank  God  we're 
free  at  last  I"  Freedom  was  precious  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  fought  to  preserve  it — 
both  young  and  old.  rich  anc  poor  black 
and  white,  all  alike.  Freedom  was  the  golden 
flame  that  kept  men  moving,  fighting  and 
dying.  Today,  freedom  Is  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty standing  in  New  York  Harbor  waving 
that  glorious  torch — the  gleam  that  sym- 
bolizes our  freedom.  And  freedom  is  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner" — "O  say  can  you 
see  by  the  dawn's  early  light"— end  our  flag 
"Old  Glory",  the  "Stars  a:  d  Stripes",  that 
object  that  represents  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave — that  object  that 
waves  over  the  "purple  mountains  majesty 
from  sea  to  shining  sea'. 

But,  more  than  this  freedom  Is  our  right 
to  choose — ^to  choose  ovir  own  occupation, 
religion,  and  form  of  government.  We  were 
granted  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness many  years  ago  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Even  though  all  these  free- 
doms axe  granted  us,  why  then  do  I  live 
In  a  society  where  some  people  go  to  bed 
hungry,  where  many  are  afraid  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night  and  no  one  cares  enough  to 
get  Involved  even  on  a  local  level?  Probably 
the  best  motto  a  person  can  have  today  Is 
taken  from  the  Bible,  the  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  Chapter  23,  Verses  39-40.  "Thou 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Over  the  years  people  have  slowly  drawn 
away  from  their  neighbor.  They  do  not  re- 
alize that  in  order  to  have  freedom  they 
must  also  let  their  neighbor  have  freedom. 
They  must  also  live  with,  work  with,  and 
help  their  neighbor  in  the  fight  to  preserve 
freedom — the  heritage  we  all  share.  The  pio- 
neers understood  this  need  and  came  to  each 
other's  rescue  in  times  of  strife. 

Today,  I  live  in  a  prosperous  and  power- 
ful nation.  At  present  my  country  Is  Involved 
on  two  great  battlefields.  The  first  is  our 
Involvement  In  the  Vietnamese  War.  The 
United  States  is  trying  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  a  small  backwazxl  nation  against  the 
mighty  forces  of  Communistic  power.  From 
this  turmoil  resvilts  the  second  and  more  dls- 
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turbJng  problem— a  problem  at  home,  the 
coUege  campm  disorders.  Many  college  stu- 
dents, kids  Just  a  lew  years  older  than  my- 
sell  are  revolting  against  the  measures  the 
national  government  hae  taken  to  aid  Viet- 
nam. They  are  burning  draft  cards,  evading 
draft  laws,  rioting,  marching  and  even  going 
so  far  as  burning  their  own  flag. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  these  coUege 
students  are  entirely  wrong.  There  could  be 
many  logical  reasons  for  their  actions  ]uat  as 
there  could  be  many  logical  reasons  for  our 
Vietnamese  Involvement.  However,  on  thing 
stands  for  certain.  Emotion  plays  a  big  part 
in  the  disorders  on  the  campuses  and  when 
you're  fighting  against  nuclear  weapons,  your 
actions  must  be  based  on  more  than  emotion. 
In  this  the  20th  Century  our  freedom  Is 
faced  with  many  opponents.  Chances  are, 
however,  that  It  will  take  a  lot  more  war 
and  hate  and  violence  that  this  world  has 
ever  seen  to  destroy  It. 

This  democracy  we  share  as  citizens  ot  the 
United  States  has  grown  from  a  seed  In  the 
colonial  days  to  a  mighty  oak  in  the  1970's. 
All  men  must  die  before  this  great  creation 
falls  All  men  must  die  before  the  Statue  of 
Uberty  extinguishes  her  flame  and  all  men 
must  die  before  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner- 
waves  no  more. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

OF   ILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1971 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  untimely  death  of  Whitney  M. 
Young,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  is  a  tragic  loss  for 
all  who  believe  in  the  dignity  and  bet- 
terment of  man,  black  or  white.  Whit- 
ney Young  believed  in  the  politics  of  per- 
suasion and.  In  his  words,  "accommoda- 
tion." Rejecting  the  militancy  of  black 
extremists,  he  preferred  order  to  chaos 
and  promoted  calm  In  the  midst  of  vio- 
lent reaction. 

During  his  49  years,  Whitney  Young 
developed  a  toughness  of  character.  He 
believed  his  moderate  course  of  action 
was  right  and  suffered  verbal  abuse 
from  black  militants  who  preferred  the 
violent  upheaval  of  society. 

He  objected  to  labeling  people  and 
causes.  When  asked  if  he  were  a  mod- 
erate or  militant,  he  replied: 

It  Isn't  a  question  of  moderate  versus  mili- 
tant, but  of  responsibility  versus  Irrespon- 
sibility, sanity  versus  Insanity,  effectiveness 
versus  ineffectiveness. 

He  worked  tirelessly  and  behind  the 
scenes  to  provide  jobs  for  blacks.  Under 
his  direction,  the  National  Urban  League 
seciured  funds  for  urban  job  training  fa- 
cilities across  the  country.  He  once  con- 
sidered the  consequences  of  getting  off 
a  New  York  commuter  train  at  125th 
Street  to  "cuss  whitey"  or  continuing 
downtown  to  "talk  to  an  executive  of 
General  Motors  about  2,000  jobs  for  un- 
employed blacks."  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  his  preference. 

Whitney  Young  refused  to  curse  the 
darkness  all  aroimd  him.  He  established 
goals  early  in  life  and  his  struggle  to 
achieve  these  goals  Is  a  fitting  epitaph 
indeed. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1971 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
recently  printed  an  article  by  Richard 
Wilson  spotlighting  the  teapot  tempest 
raging  in  Washington  about  the  relative 
roles  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Rogers,  and  the  President's  National 
Security  Adviser,  Dr.  Kissinger. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  am  including  the  text  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point: 

PULBRICHT    vs.    NiXON,    ROGERS    AND 

Kissinger 
Sen.  Symington's  laughable  statement  that 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  U  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  Washington  cocktail  circuit  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  express  some  convic- 
tions which  have  grown  from  two  years  of 
reasonably  close  observation  of  the  Nlxon- 
Rogers-Klsslnger  control  of  American  for- 
eign aflfalrs. 

In  short,  they  have  all  learned  a  great  deal. 
Rogers  has  hardened.  The  presidential  na- 
tional security  adviser.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, has  broken  with  accepted  academic 
concepts.  In  his  passion  for  definition,  Nixon 
has  redefined  and  hardened  a  docUlne  which 
might  have  once  been  considered  a  measured 
withdrawal  from  responsibilities  of  world 
leadership. 

Thus,  they  have  all  hardened  under  the 
pressure  of  a  continuing  and  severe  confron- 
tation In  a  real  world  of  unrelenting 
adversaries. 

This  Is  not  an  uncommon  experience  for 
those  at  the  summit  of  power  and  authority, 
but  one  shared  with  other  Presidents,  other 
secretaries  of  state,  and  other  presentlal  ad- 
visers on  national  security. 

It  Is  not  so  much  that  Sens.  Symington, 
Pulbrlght  and  others  think  that  Kissinger  has 
become  an  Over-Secretary  of  State,  with 
Rogers  trailing  Ineffectually  along.  The  heart 
of  the  matter  U  that  Rogers,  Kissinger  and 
Nixon  have  consolidated  their  attitudes,  have 
learned  from  each  other  and  the  world  at 
large,  and  have  come  to  conclusions  contrary 
to  those  prevailing  In  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  There  Is  no  dispute  on 
policy  between  Nixon,  Rogers  and  Kissinger. 
This  Is  especlaUy  galling  where  Rogers  Is 
concerned,  because  he  was  originally  con- 
ceived to  have  a  softening  influence  on  Nixon. 
There  were  thought  to  be  significant  grada- 
tions between  his  attitudes  and  those  of  his 
predecessor.  Dean  Riisk,  which  would  be  more 
pleasing  to  the  anti-war  elements  In  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  could 
neither  Intimidate  Rusk  nor  change  him. 

That  has  proved  to  be  a  miscalculation,  and 
while  Rogers  may  seem  more  agreeable  and 
complaisant  than  the  adamant  Rusk,  he  is 
no  less  committed  to  Nixon's  policies  than 
was  Rusk  to  those  of  President  Johnson  and 
presidential  adviser  Walt  Rostow. 

So.  the  disappointment  is  showing  now  in 
such  111-concelved  statements  as  those  of 
Symington,  and  in  Pulbrlght's  equally  laugh- 
able pose  that  he  does  not  know  what  Is  go- 
ing on.  Columnists  are  being  told  more  than 
he,  Fulbrlght  complains,  although  he  has 
had  Kissinger  at  his  home  for  secret  and 
private  sessions.  Rogers  Is  willing  to  fill  him 
In  at  any  time  and  everybody  who  disagrees 
with  Nixon's  policy  comes  running  to  him. 
Pulbrlght  knows  all  too  well  what  is  going 
on;  It  Is  Just  that  he  does  not  like  It  and 
wishes  to  get  Kissinger  and  Rogers  in   the 


open  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee so  that  he  can  try  to  do  to  them  what 
he  tried  to  do  to  Rusk — challenge  and  dis- 
credit the  policy  and  the  ofDclals  responsible 
for  It. 

Kissinger  Is  the  despair  of  the  cocktail 
circuit.  This  witty  fellow  from  Harvard  is  a 
traitor  to  his  class.  He  should  be  slyly  under- 
mining  Nixon's  policy  Instead  of  wasting  hit 
time  articulating  It.  Isn't  that  what  all  true 
Intellectuals  In  the  Nixon  administration 
should  do? 

Instead,  Kissinger  hae  organized  a  large 
and  effective  staff  advisory  to  the  President 
and  the  National  Security  Council  on  the 
elements  of  international  problems  and  deci- 
sions. 

These  analyses  have  preceded  decisions  op- 
poeed  by  the  anti-war  elements  of  the  For. 
eign  Relations  Committee,  such  as  the  mili- 
tary op>eratlonB  In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  At 
the  end  of  a  long  and  complex  process  Kis- 
singer has  his  hour  with  Nixon  and  is  un- 
questionably In  an  Influential  position.  So  U 
Rogers. 

Neither  advised  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  formally  or  Informally  of  the 
projected  military  operations  In  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia. Both  are  thus  accused  of  dissembling 
and  In  effect,  misleading  Congress. 

But  that  Is  not  really  the  problem,  although 
it  adds  to  the  Irritation.  The  problem  Is  that 
they  are  In  agreement  on  the  military  meas- 
ures required  in  withdrawing  from  South 
Vietnam  so  that  a  government  can  be  left  be- 
hind equal  ot  the  challenge  from  the  North 
for  the  Indefinite  fut\ire  as  was  the  case  In 
South  Korea. 

They  not  only  are  in  agreement  on  this  pol- 
icy but  they  believe  It  is  working.  The  Pul- 
brlght element  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee does  not  agree  and  wishes  to  get  Kis- 
singer before  the  committee  to  harry  and  un- 
hinge him  as  the  sinister  architect  of  s 
doomed  policy  which  must  be  discontinued 
before  It  has  a  chance  to  succeed. 

Thus  the  idea  that  Kissinger  is  leading 
everyone,  Including  Rogers  and  Nixon,  around 
by  the  nose,  which  is  a  senseless  distortion 
of  the  consensus  of  three  responsible  officials 
on  how  to  bring  the  Vietnam  matter  to  a 
constructive  end. 


NATIONAL  PRIVACY  ACT 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1971 
Mr.  T.TTTJT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  been  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  National  Privacy  Act,  which  has  Just 
been  reintroduced.  I  believe  this  to  be 
an  important  piece  of  legislation  that 
should  attract  the  support  of  all  those 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  in- 
dividual liberties  In  the  United  States. 
Much  has  been  said  recently,  and 
widely  reported  in  the  media,  about  the 
alleged  surveillance  by  the  military  of 
certain  American  citizens,  some  of  them 
persons  of  prominence.  It  has  been  wide- 
ly stated,  and  with  good  reason,  that 
there  is  no  place  in  a  free  society  for  the 
"big  brother"  syndrome. 

In  the  last  Congress  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  Hon- 
orable Sam  J.  Ervin,  was  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  the  legislation  protect- 
ing Government  employees  from  unwar- 
ranted invasions  of  privacy  by  Federal 
agencies.  The  Senate  is  presently  con- 
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ducting  hearings  to  determine  the  need 
for  further  legislation  along  these  lines. 
There  have  been  instances  of  agencies 
selling  data  to  companies  that  solicit 
business  through  the  mails.  Several  years 
ago  there  was  a  proposal  to  consolidate 
all  Federal  records  in  one  massive  data 
bank,  which  without  extremely  stringent 
safeguards  would  have  made  readily  ac- 
cessible vast  stores  of  information  on  any 
Individual  in  the  Nation.  These  are  but 
a  few  examples  of  possible  infringements 
of  individual  privacy  by  Government. 
But  they  are  not  the  only  ones. 

It  may  be  argued  that  there  is  little 
harm  In  any  of  this.  That  itself  is  a 
debatable  point.  But  even  if  it  is  not  a 
serious  matter  today,  how  can  we  be 
sure  that  such  intrusions  of  Govern- 
ment into  the  lives  of  every  American 
will  not  oj)en  the  door  to  some  future 
big  brother? 

The  legislation  I  have  cosponsored  will 
limit  invasions  of  individual  privacy  by 
Gtovernment  agencies,  both  military  and 
civilian.  It  will  not  curtail  the  effective- 
ness of  either  law  enforcement  agencies 
or  those  charged  with  the  protection  of 
our  national  security,  for  matters  of 
concern  to  these  agencies  are  specifically 
excluded.  But  it  will  insure  that  no 
American  need  fear  the  accumulation  of 
Information  relating  to  his  life  by  any 
potential  "big  brother"  data  bank  in 
Washington.  Few  individuals  are  aware 
that  many  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment maintain  extensive  dossiers  on 
private  citizens.  The  citizen  has  a  right 
to  know  such  data  exists  and  he  should 
be  able  to  check  it  for  veracity,  and  exer- 
cise some  control  over  its  dissemination. 
This  bill  will  guarantee  him  those  rights 
without  Jeopardizing  the  necessary  func- 
tions of  the  agency  involved,  or  the  vital 
necessity  of  maintaining  domestic  order 
and  international  security. 


BRINGING  US  TOGETHER 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  March 
2,  1971,  indicates  the  President  may  be 
bringing  us  together.  The  article  follows: 
Bringing  Us  Tooethzb 

WeU,  he  did  It.  He  finaUy  did  It.  For  one 
brief  moment  Monday,  Richard  (The  Presi- 
dent)   Nlxon  brought  us  together  again. 

Peaceniks,  hard  hats,  farmers,  Oolden 
Agers:  they  were  all  together  on  the  State- 
house  lawn — imlted  by  their  opposition  to 
the  President  and  his  ways.  (That  may  not 
be  exactly  what  Bilr.  Nlxon  had  in  mind  dur- 
ing the  1968  campaign,  but  It's  better  than 
he's  done  on  a  lot  of  his  promises.) 

The  scene  at  the  Statehouse  was  wild,  really 
wild.  You'd  see  a  construction  worker  carry- 
ing a  sign,  "Nlxon  Unfair  to  Hard  Hate,"  next 
to  a  shaggy-haired  kid  with  a  "Stop  the  War" 
placard,  next  to  a  man  in  a  cowboy  hat  with 
a  "Parity,  Not  Charity"  poster. 

It  was  like  a  central  casting  office  at  a 
Rent-A-Demonstrator  agency. 

The  high  point  of  the  Togetherness  was 
reached  when  the  Preslednfs  caravan  arrived 
at  the  Statehouse.  The  crowd  was  gathered 
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In  front  of  the  building,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  cars  were  going  to  sweep  right 
by  them,  so  that  they  could  shake  their  signs 
and  yell  and  otherwise  be  disrespectful,  in  a 
nice  way. 

They  were  encouraged  In  this  expectation 
by  a  man  with  a  bullhorn  who  seemed  to  be 
in  contact  with  the  Secret  Service. 

The  caravan  came  down  Locust  headed 
straight  for  the  Capitol,  and  the  crowd  got 
ready  to  let  the  President  know  what  It 
thought  of  him. 

However,  the  caravan  turned  off  a  block 
short  of  the  Statehouse,  and  sped  to  Grand 
Avenue;  indicating  that  the  President  al- 
ready knew  what  the  crowd  thought  of  him. 
"He  double-crossed  us."  the  man  with  a 
bullhorn  said.  "Tricky  Dick  doee  It  again," 
a  hard  hat  yelled. 

The  crowd  made  a  wild  surge  toward  Grand, 
hoping  to  Intercept  the  caravan,  but  the 
line  of  presidential  cars  whipped  by  at  about 
40  miles  an  hour.  The  President,  with  his 
characteristic  sense  of  the  appropriate,  could 
be  seen  In  the  back  seat  of  his  limousine, 
smiling  and  waving  at  the  howling  mob. 

At  that  moment,  he  couldn't  have  gotten 
five  votes  out  of  that  bunch  If  he  were  run- 
ning against  Genghis  Khan. 

The  student-worker-farmer  solidarity  went 
to  pieces  after  that,  though.  They  can  agree 
on  Mr.  Nlxon,  but  not  on  much  else. 

During  the  time  when  Mr.  Nlxon  was  de- 
living  his  speech  m  the  Capitol,  the  crowd 
was  pretty  much  standing  around  outside, 
milling. 

One  student  type  was  moving  through  the 
hard  hats  passing  out  radical  literature  and 
receiving  less  than  a  warm  reception. 

"Are  you  fellows  going  to  march  to  the 
Fort  Des  Moines  for  the  demonstration 
there?  "  he  asked  one  one  of  them. 

"No,"  the  hard  hat  said.  "I  don't  think 
you'll  find  many  labor  guys  doing  that.  That's 
Just  for  people  who  want  to  tear  down  this 
country." 

"We're  not  trying  to  tear  down  the  coun- 
try: we're  trying  to  get  it  together.  The  gov- 
ernment would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
see  working  people  and  students  at  each 
other's  throats." 

"I'd  like  to  see  that  myself,"  said  the  hard 
hat,  "and  I'm  not  even  with  the  government. 
That's  the  only  way  to  straighten  you  guys 
out." 

"But  working  people  all  over  the  world 
have  to  stick  together." 

"That's  what  I  say.  Why  don't  you  get 
yourself  a  Job,  boy?  Then  I  won't  have  to 
work  so  hard  to  pay  for  your  food  stamps." 

Still,  It's  hard  to  argue  that  an  event  like 
Monday's  demonstration  doesn't  narrow  the 
Class  O^. 

Earlier,  a  group  of  Simpson  College  stu- 
dents had  staged  some  heavily  symbolic  po- 
litical theater  on  the  steps  of  the  Statehouse. 
The  workers  looking  on  displayed  less  than 
unalloyed  enthusiasm  for  the  proceedings 
until  the  company,  which  Included  a  num- 
ber of  comely  young  maidens,  broke  Into  a 
hip -swinging  dance. 

"Right  on!"  yelled  one  of  the  construction 
workers. 

That's  not  a  complete  meeting  of  minds, 
perhaps,  but  it's  a  start. 

DONAU)  Kaul. 


EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL  ALLOW- 
ANCES FOR  OVERSEAS  MILITARY 
DEPENDENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  which 
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would  authorize  an  educational  travel 
allowance  for  dependents  of  military 
personnel  serving  outside  of  the  United 
States.  This  bill  would  also  authorize 
payment  for  room  and  board  expenses 
at  Department  of  Defense  dormitory 
schools  and  one  round  trip  a  year  for 
Department  of  Defense  dependents  to  go 
to  the  United  States  to  obtain  an  under- 
graduate college  education. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  payment  of  dor- 
mitory costs,  as  well  as  transportation 
costs  should  be  provided  for  by  a  specific 
law  so  that  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations for  such  costs  can  be  dealt  with 
in  a  routine  fashion  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Travel  allowances  are  necessary  when 
there  is  no  suitable  school  where  par- 
ents are  stationed  overseas  and  depend- 
ents must  attend  the  nearest  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  dormitory  school.  Pay- 
ment of  dormitory  costs  is  necessary.  The 
fortuitous  circumstances  of  the  location 
of  a  military  man's  assignment  should 
not  deny  his  cliildren  access  to  a  free 
public  education  which  is  available  to 
other  military  and  civilian  Government 
employee  dependents  stationed  abroad. 
Travel  allowances  for  one  trip  stateside 
to  attend  an  undergraduate  college  is 
necessary.  It  is  not  fsur  to  make  access 
to  a  college  education  more  diflacult  for 
dependents  of  military  stationed  over- 
seas than  it  is  for  civilian  Government 
personnel  also  stationed  abroad. 

Certainly  it  must  be  recognized  that 
v;e  are  not  now  dealing  fairly  with  the 
hundreds  of  military  dependents  who  are 
attending  the  same  schools  as  civilian 
Government  employee  dependents. 
Travel  allowsmces  are  available  to  the 
civilian  dependents  while  military  must 
pay  for  the  transportation  of  their  de- 
pendents to  and  from  school. 

This  bill  would  remedy  an  inequity 
by  extending  the  benefits  now  avail- 
able to  civilian  Government  employees 
to  those  who  are  serving  their  coimtry 
in  the  armed  services. 
■  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  be  given  early  and  fav- 
orable consideration  during  the  92d 
Congress.  The  text  of  this  bill  is  tis 
follows : 

H.R.   13284 
A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United  States  Code, 
to    authorize   travel,    transportation,   and 
education  allowances  to  certain  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  for  dependents' 
schooling,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter   7    of    title   37.   United    States    Code,    Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  following  new  section  Is  Inserted 
after  section  427: 

"9  428.  Education,    travel,    and    transporta- 
tion   allowances:     dependents    at 
permanent  station  outside  United 
States 
"Under     regulations     prescribed     by    the 
Secretaries  concerned,  which  shall  be,  as  far 
as  practicable,  uniform  for  all  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  is  on  duty  outside  of  the  United 
States   at   a   permanent   station   and  when 
such  benefits  are  not  made  available  In  kind 
by  the  Government,  is  entitled  to  an  educa- 
tion allowance  and  a  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowance,  to  assist  In  providing  ade- 
quate  education   for    his    dependents   who 
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are  authorized  to  accompany  the  member, 
as  follows; 

"(1)  An  allowance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  not  to  exceed  the  cost 
of  obtaining  such  elementary  and  second- 
ary educational  services  as  are  ordinarily 
provided  without  charge  by  the  public 
schools  in  the  United  States,  plus.  In  those 
cases  where  the  Secretary  concerned  has  des- 
ignated the  duty  station  of  the  member  as 
having  Inadequate  educational  facilities, 
board  and  room,  and  periodic  transporta- 
tion between  that  station  and  the  nearest 
locality  (Including  where  applicable  the 
United  States),  designated  by  the  Secreta- 
ries concerned  as  having  adequate  educa- 
tional facilities;  but  the  amount  of  the  al- 
lowance granted  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  educational  facility  used. 

"(2)  A  travel  and  transportation  allowance 
is  authorized  to  meet  the  travel  expenses  of 
the  dependents  of  a  member  to  and  from  a 
school  In  the  United  States  to  obtain  an  un- 
dergraduate college  education,  not  to  exceed 
one  round  trip  each  school  year  for  each  de- 
pendent for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such 
type  of  education.  All  or  any  portion  of  the 
travel  for  which  a  transportation  allowance 
Is  authorized  by  this  section  will  be  per- 
formed wherever  possible  by  the  Military 
Airlift  Command  or  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  on  a  space  required  basis. 
Notwithstanding  the  area  limitations  In  this 
section,  a  travel  and  transportation  allowance 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  undergraduate 
college  education  may  be  authorized  under 
this  clause  for  dependents  of  members  sta- 
tioned In  the  Canal  Zone. 

"(3)  The  term  'United  States'  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  mean  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Canal  Zone. 

"(4)  The  words  'permanent  station'  shall, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  Include  the 
home  yard  or  home  port  of  a  vessel  to  which 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  may  be 
assigned. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  section  401  of  this 
title,  "dependent"  In  this  section  may  include 
an  unmarried  child  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  who  Is  In  fact  dependent  and  Is  obtain- 
ing undergraduate  college  education." 

(2)  The  analysis  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  Item : 

"482.  Education,  travel  and  transportation 
allowances:  dependents  at  jjermanent 
station  outside  United  States." 

Ssc.  3.  Section  912  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  912)  (relating  to  ex- 
emption from  taxation  for  certain  allow- 
ances) Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph  at  the  end: 

"(4)  Education  Allowance. — In  the  case 
of  member  of  a  uniformed  service,  amounts 
received  under  section  428  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code.'" 


NEGLECT  OP  PUBLIC  WORKS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 


OF   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Illinois,  Con- 
gressmen Derwinski  and  Collier,  are 
cosponsoring  a  bill  to  help  railroads  re- 
place dangerous  street  level  crossings  in 
metropolitan  areas.  The  Citizen  in  La 
Grange,  m.,  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial which  makes  some  interesting 
points  about  the  bill,  and  I  would  like 
to  include  the  editorial,  as  follows: 

Spend  "Lakgesse"  on  Railboaos 
Every  time  the  wjtr  In  Vietnam  seems  to 
be  coming  to  a  conclusion,  there  arise  all 
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manner  of  schemes  for  using  the  funds 
which  are  now  being  spent  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

The  proposals,  all  Involving  such  Impec- 
cable goals  as  education,  housing,  environ- 
mental control,  medical  research,  health  care 
and  the  abolishment  of  poverty,  are  nearly 
as  abundant  as  the  niunber  of  volunteers 
offering  their  services,  for  a  substantial  re- 
muneration, as  the  administrators  of  the 
largesse. 

The  construction  of  public  works  seems  to 
have  little  support.  Providing  opportunities 
for  employment  while  adding  to  the  capital 
assets  of  the  nation  does  not  offer  much 
scope  of  paternalism. 

Yet  bills  recently  Introduced  In  congress 
with  the  support  of  Congressmen  Edward 
Derwinski  and  Harold  Collier  deserve  higher 
priority  than  they  are  getting. 

The  bills  would  make  federal  funds  avail- 
able for  grade  separation  of  major  rail  lines 
In  metropolitan  areas. 

Such  grants  should  require  some  contri- 
bution by  the  carriers. 

The  use  of  public  money  can  be  Justified 
when  it  Is  considered  that  the  greater  bene- 
fit wovUd  accrue  to  the  people.  The  auto- 
motive Industry  has  been  aided  by  using 
federal  money  to  assist  In  the  construction 
of  trunk  highways;  the  airlines  have  been 
assisted  through  government  grants  for  air- 
ports. 

Abolishment  of  street  level  crossings  in 
much  of  Chicago  as  well  as  In  Oak  Park, 
Evanston  and  Winnetka,  has  many  times 
proved  its  advantages  if  only  In  producing 
an  uninterrupted  fiow  of  vehicular  traffic. 

A  greater  advantage  lies  In  safety.  In  the 
past  50  years,  there  has  averaged,  on  the 
section  of  the  Burlington  Northern  railroad 
between  the  county  line  and  Harlem  avenue, 
one  fatality  every  year.  Except  in  two  or 
those  cases  where  It  appeared  that  the 
victim  sought  self  destruction,  none  of  these 
would  have  occurred. 

The  terrain  of  the  area  Is  such  that  track 
depression  would  not  seem  practical.  Ele- 
vation, the  only  answer,  would  raise  the  old 
objection  to  a  "community  split  by  a  Chi- 
nese wall". 

Evanston  and  Oak  Park  neighborhoods 
seem  not  to  have  been  sundered  because  a 
railroad  embankment  runs  the  length  of 
both  communities  and  It  Is  doubtful  If  the 
residents,  were  the  opportunity  offered,  would 
advocate  a  return  to  the  original  grade  level. 

Elevation  need  not  produce  a  "Chinese"' 
wall.  A  sloping  embankment,  carefully 
planted  and  maintained,  would  Improve 
rather  than  detract  from,  the  appearance 
of  the  area. 

Depots,  with  their  waiting  rooms  and 
ticket  offices,  should  be  placed  below  the 
tracks  and  thus  free  space  for  landscaping, 
for  commuter  parking  and  for  widening  ad- 
joining streets. 

Commuter  lines  are  essential  to  any  mass 
transit  program.  No  transit  system  can  pro- 
vide the  swift  and  frequent  service  the  fu- 
ture win  demand  if  It  is  to  compete  with, 
or  Interrupt,  surface  traffic. 

The  futility  of  unlimited  superhighway 
construction  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  time  has  come  to  create  the  super- 
carriers  of  the  rails. 


OVERLOOKED  SPACE  PROGRAM 
BENEFITS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  most  recent  issue  of  McGraw- 
Hill's  publication.  Aviation  Week,  which 
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I  received  this  morning,  there  was  an 
editorial  which  brings  sharply  into  focus 
the  enormous  benefits  the  national  space 
program  has  brought  to  this  Nation. 
The  editorial  contains  remarks  recently 
made  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Clayton,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Bendix  Aerospace  Systems 
Division,  in,  which  he  drew  dramatic 
comparisons  between  what  this  country 
is  spending  in  many  areas  of  Qovem- 
ment  activity  and  what  we  are  spending 
to  explore  space.  I  urge  every  Member 
to  read  and  reflect  upon  that  editorial 
which  I  now  include  for  the  Record  and 
that  all  of  us  should  carry  the  message 
back  to  our  constituents  that  they  really 
have  gotten  more  than  their  money's 
worth  out  of  the  national  space  program. 
The  article  follows: 

Overlooked  Space  Program  Beneftts 
Apollo  14's  three  astronauts  passed  by  a 
hotel  housing  welfare  families  during  their 
tlckertape  parade  welcome  to  New  York  last 
week.  Waiting  there  on  the  sidewalk  were  20 
or  so  demonstrators  with  signs  like  one  that 
read:  "'White  astronauts  fly  to  the  moon 
while  black  children  die  In  welfare  hotels." 
On  the  steps  of  City  Hall,  where  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  greeted  the  three  crewmen- 
Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  Edgar  D.  Mitchell,  Jr., 
and  Stuart  A.  Roosa — there  were  other  dem- 
onstrators. While  the  mayor  spoke,  the 
chanted,  "Crumbs  for  the  children,  millions 
for  the  moon.'' 

A  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration spokesman  with  the  astronaut* 
said  that  the  welfare  demonstration  was  not 
directed  at  the  astronauts.  His  impression 
was  that  they  took  advantage  of  the  TV  and 
news  coverage  they  knew  would  follow  the 
parade,  whose  route  had  been  published,  to 
fociis  attention  on  an  Issue  that  has  been 
controversial  in  New  York.  Similarly,  the  City 
Hall  demonstration  had  been  planned  earlier 
in  the  wake  of  a  proposed  mass  layoff  of  New 
York  substitute  teachers,  he  said,  and  the 
demonstrators  adapted  their  message  to  the 
occasion. 

This  may  well  be  the  case.  Mayor  Lindsay 
in  the  past  has  himself  taken  the  line  that 
space  or  defense  funds  ought  to  be  diverted 
to  the  cities.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he 
talked  more  in  temu  that  funding  for  space 
and  for  urban  programs  were  not  mutually 
exclusive. 

Nevertheless,  the  incidents — even  if  the 
demonstrators  were  few — brought  home  again 
that  the  U.S.  space  effort  cannot  exist  on 
a  bed  of  platitudes.  A  good  example  of  how 
to  meet  a  grassroots  audience  with  facts  was 
a  recent  appearance  by  J.  P.  Clayton,  general 
manager  at  Bendix  Aerospace  Systems  Div., 
at  a  Rotary  Club  meeting  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  He  said  in  part : 

"What  are  the  benefits  of  the  space  pro- 
gram? You  have  all  heard  of  sharper  X-ray 
pictures,  the  longer  lasting  paint,  the  faster 
dentist  drills,  small  TV  cameras,  new  medical 
instruments  and  far  better  ice  cream  freez- 
ers. These  are  comparatively  trivial  and  In- 
significant outputs  of  the  program  and  cer- 
tainly not  In  themselves  ways  to  Justify  the 
expense  and  energy  we  have  undertaken. 

"I  believe  there  are  [other]  overriding 
benefits  that  have  already  been  realized  and 
will  continue  to  have  a  profound  effect  on 
not  only  this  country  but  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

"The  first  benefit  has  to  do  with  finding 
solutions  to  overwhelmingly  complex  prob- 
lems. The  national  space  program  represenU 
a  successful  management  approach  to  ac- 
complish the  almost  impossible.  The  task 
of  going  to  the  moon  required  a  government, 
Industry,  and  university  team  which,  at  its 
peak.  Involved  organizing  400,000  people, 
hundreds  of  universities  and  20,000  separate 
Industrial  companies  to  a  common  goal.  Thl« 
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project  was  done  in  public  and  full  view 
of  the  world.  It  was  done  without  a  military 
obiective  and  It  was  done  within  the  cost 
and  schedule  set  for  It  10  years  earlier.  These 
gianagement  techniques  are  availAble  to  the 
country  if  we  ever  decide  to  again  use  them 
on  what  we  now  consider  almost  Impoaslble 
tasks 

•«rbe  second  benefit  Is  the  exirtoratlon  It- 
lelf.  We  obviously  cannot  forecast  what  our 
descendants  centtirles  from  now  will  say 
about  our  beginning  the  exploration  of  space. 
But  as  we  look  back  to  earlier  centuries  It  Is 
obvious  how  tremendous  an  impact  the  explo- 
ration of  our  ancestors  had  on  our  life  today. 
We  can  think  of  Columbus  and  Marco  Polo 
and  Charles  Darwin  and  the  voyage  of  the 
Beagle  and  many  others.  One  of  the  unique 
aspects  of  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle  was  that 
It  was  the  first  time  that  science  bad  ever 
been  involved  in  exploration. 

"Darwin's  'ridiculous'  collection  of  rocks, 
plants  and  animals  life  took  ten  years  to 
itudy  after  he  returned.  But  now  we  know 
that  the  results  of  this  obscure  exploration 
aunply  revolutionized  our  understanding  of 
our  world  and  everything  In  It. 

"A  third  benefit  of  the  national  space  pro- 
gram is  the  leadership  that  It  has  given  us 
in  science  and  technology. 

"At  this  time  someone  usually  Interrupts 
me,  perhaps  if  they  are  polite  Rotarlans  they 
do  not  Jump  up  and  shout,  but  they  say  'bow 
can  we  Justify  spending  billions  exploring  the 
moon  when  there  are  so  many  pressing  prob- 
lems here  on  earth?"  Well  then  let  us  look  at 
a  comparison  of  where  the  taxpayers'  money 
has  gone. 

"Since  1961,  when  It  started,  through  last 
year  the  space  program  has  cost  838  blUlon. 
Of  this.  $24  billion  has  been  Involved  directly 
or  indirectly  on  the  Apollo  program.  During 
the  same  period  the  country  has  spent  $624 
billion  for  military  purposes.  This,  too,  is  a 
well  known  number.  But  here  is  a  number 
people  have  not  been  made  aware  of:  d\u-ing 
the  same  period  we  have  spent  $340  billion 
on  health  and  welfare.  Do  we  feel  that  health 
and  welfare  social  programs  are  getting  a 
fair  share  of  the  federal  budget? 

"The  ratio  of  expenditures  on  the  social 
programs  is  growing.  In  1971,  this  fiscal  year, 
the  country  will  spend  $77.2  billion  on  social 
programs,  slightly  greater  than  the  defense 
budget  of  $73.5  billion  compared  to  the  space 
expenditure  of  $3,265  billion.  That  is  a  ratio 
of  23  to  1  In  favor  of  social  programs.  We 
could  close  down  the  NASA  establishment. 
let  facilities  at  Cape  Kennedy  go  back  to 
Jungle.  We  could  terminate  the  employment 
of  all  aerospace  engineers  and  scientists.  We 
could  close  the  university  laboratories.  Save 
the  $3  billion  and  spend  perhaps  $80  billion 
next  year  on  social  programs.  Does  anyone 
eeriously  think  that  the  country's  Interest 
would  be  served.  Please  do  not  misunder- 
stand. I  do  not  oppose  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. But  the  figures  do  show  that  these 
programs  are  currently  being  funded  at  sub- 
stantial levels  when  one  looks  at  the  total 
budget. 

"There  has  been  clearly  one  event  In  our 
national  life  that  has  caused  real  frustration 
and  perhaps  is  responsible  for  this  senseless 
lashing  out  against  good  science  and  tech- 
nology. I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  Viet- 
nam War.  Through  last  year  the  expenditures 
for  this  war  during  the  previous  six  years 
have  been  $107  billion.  During  the  last  three 
years  the  war  has  cost  as  much  per  year  as 
the  total  cost  of  the  lunar  exploration  pro- 
gram. In  1969  the  war  cost  $25  billion,  1968— 
»28  billion,  1967— $26  billion.  We  spend  as  a 
ration  $160  million  per  day  for  the  Vietnam 
War.  The  space  program  has  cost  you  5  cents 
per  day  since  1961. 

"I  was  impressed  with  something  that  Mr. 
[Daniel  P.]  Moynlhan  recently  said  In  his 
farewell  address  to  the  Administration.  The 
American  people  are  particularly  able  to  skip 
their  attention  from  one  major  problem  to 
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another  very  quickly  and  in  the  process  lose 
sight  of  long-term  priorities.  Just  yesterday 
space  exploration  was  a  major  concern  but 
today  is  out  of  vogue. 

"The  suggestion  of  an  either/or  choice  be- 
tween technological  and  social  advances  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  without  a  technology  base 
we  will  not  have  the  capability  to  address 
ourselves  effectively  to  any  national  prob- 
lem." 


MISUSE  OF  TERM  "SOCIAL  JUSTICE" 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  A.  R.  Stout  of  Waxa- 
hachie,  Tex.,  a  recently  retired  district 
Judge,  wrote  an  article  on  "Social  Justice" 
which  appeared  in  the  January  22  edi- 
tion of  the  Texas  Bar  Journal,  I  include 
Judge  Stout's  article  in  the  Record: 

Misuse  of  the  Term  '"Social  JtrsricE" 
(By  A.  R.  Stout  of  Waxahachle) 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    CITIZEKSHIP    COMMITTEE 

The  much  used  term  "Social  Justice"  that 
we  hear  so  much  about  today  is  a  socialistic 
term  which  originated  in  Europe,  which 
means  a  division  of  money  and  property  and 
which  means  Socialism  Itself. 

Most  of  our  so-called  liberal  officeholders 
of  national  repute  repeatedly  espouse  and 
advocate  "Social  Jiistice."  If  these  politicians 
were  to  say  they  are  Socialists  or  for  So- 
cialism, they  could  not  hold  office  for  long 
nor  be  elected  to  any  position  of  public  trust. 
The  question  arises:  To  whom  are  these  of- 
ficials appeaUng?  It  is  logical  to  believe  that, 
first,  they  are  seeking  the  votes  of  all  who 
admit  they  are  for  Socialism  as  well  as  all 
who  want  to  enjoy  governmental  support 
and  the  fruits  of  other  men's  labor  and  fru- 
gality; second,  they  are  making  a  veiled  and 
subtle  appeal  to  the  cupidity  and  prejudice 
of  every  one  who  wants  something  for  noth- 
ing or  fancies  that  he  has  some  grievance 
that  should  be  redressed  at  the  expense  of 
his  fellowman:  and,  third,  they  are  hoping 
that  the  rest  of  the  voters  will  misinterpret 
the  term  "Social  Justice"  to  mean  that  such 
politicians  are  advocating  '"law  and  order," 
whereas,  "Social  Justice""  and  "law  and 
order"  have  entirely  different  meanings. 

Congress  and  legislatures  can  pass  laws  but 
they  cannot  make  a  man  rich  or  happy,  nor 
can  they  even  give  him  a  social  status  that 
he  does  not  deserve  and  earn  for  himself. 
It  could  be  possible,  if  our  government  were 
completely  changed  by  a  new  Constitution, 
that  every  man  start  off  with  the  same 
amount  of  property,  but  this  would  not  last 
very  long.  "There  would  still  have  to  be  those 
who  stand  ready  to  fight  for  our  country  and 
who  are  willing  to  work  to  support  it.  The 
man  with  genius  and  industry,  no  matter 
how  great  the  division  or  levelling  process 
may  be,  would  forge  ahead,  and  the  laggard, 
the  malcontent  and  the  no-account  would 
fall  behind.  This  la  as  it  should  be  and  as 
Nature  and  God  Intended  it  to  be. 

The  government  can  and  should  give  every 
man  the  choice  of  being  free,  as  It  has  done 
for  "Lo,  these  many  years."  It  should  protect 
him  in  his  liberty,  possessions  and  property, 
and  not  enslave,  despoil  or  destroy  him.  It 
should  Insofar  as  Is  possible,  without  injur- 
ing other  men,  endeavor  to  create  a  climate 
for  opportunity.  But  neither  our  government 
nor  our  law  can  for  long  make  men  eqxial  In 
worldly  goods  or  give  them  gold  at  the  rain- 
bow's end.  This  Utopian  dream  has  never 
been  achieved  on  this  earth  and,  men  being 
what  they  are.  It  likely  never  will  be.  "So- 
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clal  Justice"  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of 
reason  and  commonsense  as  well  as  every 
American  heritage,  tradition  and  virtue.  It 
must  be  labeled  for  what  It  is — a  misleading 
term  and  political  perversion  to  make  a  trap 
for  the  unwary. 

As  has  been  suggested,  many  "liberal"  poli- 
ticians of  national  stature  endorse  and  ad- 
vocate the  term  "Social  Justice."  Pew  seem 
willing  to  say  that  they  are  against  It,  and 
not  any  of  them  seem  willing  to  say  be  is 
for,  or  proposes,  what  the  term  really  means, 
to-wlt:  "National  Socialism."  We  should 
postpone  and  prevent  the  evil  day  when  So- 
cialism reigns  supreme  and  man  is  reduced 
to  the  status  of  an  ant  in  a  hill — not  hasten 
it  by  surrender  or  subterfuge.  To  that  end, 
we  hope  that  the  great  majority  of  our  fel- 
low Bar  members  will  be  vigilant  and  ac- 
tive. 


VALUE  OF  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  value  of 
the  United  Nations,  that  magnificent 
monument  to  an  international  something 
or  other  which  graces  the  skyline  of  New 
York  City.  I  expect  the  number  of  spoken 
and  printed  words  are  exceeded  only  by 
the  amount  of  U.S.  dollars,  nearly  $4  bll- 
Uon  since  1946,  spent  by  American  tax- 
payers to  finance  its  existence. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  about 
what  the  U  JJ.,  conceived  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  of  keeping  peace  through- 
out the  world,  has  been  doing  while 
Americans  die  in  combat  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  while  the  Middle  East  broils  im- 
der  the  threat  of  a  new  war. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Daily  News,  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  may 
have  supplied  the  answer.  I  am  inserting 
the  article  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American  tax- 
payer. I  am  certain  they  will  find  it  most 
interesting  and  informative: 
The  UN  Raises 

One  of  the  more  faiBclnatlng  questions 
among  the  diplomats  has  to  do  with  whether 
any  assignment  In  their  world  of  treaties  and 
alliances  can  beat  one  to  the  United  Nations. 

First  of  all,  pay  is  good — far  better.  In  fact, 
than  most  diplomats  might  receive  from  their 
own  countries.  And  life  in  New  York  City  Is 
swinging  and  especially  when  it  can  be  en- 
gaged in  on  an  expense  account  as  a  part  of 
the  traditional  round  of  diplomatic  enter- 
tainment. 

What's  more,  the  U.S.,  that  patsy  for  every- 
body, continues  to  pay  31.5  per  cent  of  the 
UN  budget  while  the  other  126  members 
divide  up  the  balance.  So  there  isn't  much 
chance  of  a  UN  functionary  having  to  stand 
criticism  at  home.  His  high  life  rests  lightly 
on  his  taxpaylng  constituents — that  Is,  if  he 
isn't  an  American. 

But  now  the  UN  post  has  become  even  more 
rewarding.  Eight  per  cent  pay  boosts  have 
been  awarded  the  upper  echelon  people. 
Those  down  the  line  have  gotten  six  per  cent 
raises.  Together,  these  hikes  will  cost  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  a  total  of  $1.5  million  In  addition 
to  the  $53  million  they  already  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  UN  annually. 

The  UN's  budget  for  this  year — before  the 
raises,  amounted  to  $168.2  million,  or  quite 
a  sum  for  an  organization  whose  value  is 
questionable  and  whose  services  appear  most- 
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ly  of  the  make-worVc  variety.  This  year's  total 
reflects  a  raise  of  $11.4  million  from  last  year. 
As  with  most  public  organizations,  costs  keep 
mounting  with  each  new  budget. 

It  Is  Interesting,  perhaps  for  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer to  note  that  his  own  country  abstained 
In  the  final  General  Assembly  vote  on  the 
new  salary  Increases.  However,  67  nations 
voied  aye,  or  more  than  enough  to  approve 
them.  Many  of  those  which  voted  In  favor,  as 
the  Richmond  News  Leader  found  In  a  check- 
up, are  arrears  In  their  own  UN  dues  even 
though  they  amount  to  only  small  fractions 
of  the  total.  In  fact,  $190  million  Is  past  due 
on  the  UN  books. 

So  the  UN  adventure  goes  on  while  the 
Middle  East,  which  It  has  failed  to  quiet, 
soutters  with  new  dangers  and  Americans 
continue  to  die  In  Indochina.  And  as  we  re- 
member, this  thing  was  supposed  to  keep  the 
peace  and  not  an  army  of  world  diplomats 
and  their  aides  In  high-salaried  comfort. 
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ANIMAL  EXPERIMENT 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTOCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1971 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  much 
publicized  animal  smoke  inhalation  study 
by  Drs.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond  and  Oscar 
Auerbach  has  now  been  published  as  a 
two-part  article  in  the  December  1970, 
issue  of  "Archives  of  Environmental 
Health."  Its  appearance  in  the  medical 
literature  lagged  10  months  behind  Its 
debut  at  a  press  conference  in  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York.  The 
findings  of  this  animal  experiment  have 
been  heavily  relied  upon  in  both  the  Eng- 
lish Royal  College  of  Physicians'  1971 
report  and  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General's 
1971  report,  which  has  just  recently  been 
presented  to  Congress. 

However,  I  noted  that  the  authors  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians'  report 
apparently  relied  upon  and  cited  a  Feb- 
ruary 1970.  news  article  reporting  on  the 
animal  study  rather  than  the  long  de- 
layed published  report.  Thus  the  results 
recited  in  the  Royal  CoUege  report  are 
different  from  those  finaUy  reported  by 
Drs.  Auerbach  and  Hammond  in  the 
medical  literature. 

In  a  thoughtful  response  to  an  earlier 
Inquiry  I  had  made  about  this  animal 
study.  Dr.  Victor  Buhler.  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  pathologists,  and 
a  former  president  of  the  College  of 
American  Pathology,  provided  a  keen 
analysis  of  what  was  known  about  it 
based  on  prepublication  reports.  Since 
the  study  has  now  been  published,  I  have 
again  solicited  his  comments  and  am 
pleased  to  present  his  views  regarding 
this  controversial  animal  experiment  to 
my  colleagues  in  Congress : 

St.  Joseph  Hospital. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  February  27.  1971. 
Hon.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 
House  of  Representatiies, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Carter:  Thank  you  for  your  re- 
cent Inquiry  requesting  my  additional  com- 
ments on  the  cigarette  smoke  Inhalation  ex- 
periment by  Drs.  Auerbach  and  Hammond 
et  al.  now  that  their  work  has  finally  been 
published. 
I  have  made  a  comparison  of  the  text  of 


their  two-part  article  appearing  In  the  De- 
cember 1970  Issue  of  Archives  of  Environ- 
mental Health  with  the  original  text  pre- 
sented to  the  press  at  an  American  Cancer 
Society  meeting  In  February  1970,  In  my 
evaluation,  I  have  also  considered  presenta- 
tions by  Drs.  Auerbach  and  Hammond  to  the 
Section  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest  at  the  June 
1970  A.M.A.  Convention,  which  I  attended. 
The  changes  which  have  been  made,  both 
In  wording  and  In  substance,  are  quite  re- 
markable. For  example,  the  original  text  pre- 
sented to  the  press  In  February  1970  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  stated  that  one  of 
the  primary  purposes  of  the  experiment  was 
"to  ascertain  whether  smoking  cigarettes  for 
two  years  or  longer  will  produce  lung  cancer 
In  dogs."  This  purpose  has  been  deleted  In  the 
Archives  text. 

Another  example  of  the  numerous  changes 
wrought  Is  the  tacit  acknowledgment  that 
the  entire  experiment  had  no  controls.  Eight 
nonsmoking  dogs,  originally  designated  as 
controls,  have  now  become  simply  "group 
N."  They  were  not  subjected  to  the  same 
stresses  and  strains  as  the  smoking  dogs  and 
obviously  should  never  have  been  called  con- 
trols. The  authors'  explanation  that  they  did 
not  have  eight  dogs  "smoke"  unllghted  ciga- 
rettes because  "nonsmoking  human  beings 
do  not  'smoke'  unllghted  cigarettes",  and 
"becaxise  of  having  a  limited  number  of  tech- 
nicians". Is  hardly  plausible.  The  first  ex- 
planation completely  evades  the  question  of 
possible  traumatic  effect.  And  the  failure  to 
provide  technical  help  to  have  eight  dogs 
"sham"  smoke — In  an  experiment  which  Is 
claimed  to  be  so  vital  to  the  public  Interest — 
Is  beyond  comprehension. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  change  Is  the 
dramatic  reduction  In  the  number  of  dogs 
with  "cancer"  from  twelve,  as  originally  re- 
ported, to  but  two  In  the  published  version. 
The  first  reports  of  the  experiment  presented 
In  February  1970  referred  to  twelve  dogs  with 
cancer.  In  the  final  version  appearing  In  the 
Archives,  the  authors  refer  only  to  ftco  dogs 
with  cancer.  The  photomicrographs  In  the 
published  material  are  Inconclusive  as  to 
the  existence  of  any  cancer. 

These  changes  leave  me  with  a  feeling  that 
If  the  purpose.  Interpretations  and  conclu- 
sions attending  this  study  can  be  so  radically 
altered  within  a  span  of  several  months, 
based  on  the  same  experimental  data,  then 
the  entire  study  Is  suspect. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  results 
published  In  Archives  do  not  support  the 
claims  originally  made,  the  article  Itself 
contains  many  fundamental  deficiencies. 
Briefly  stated,  these  Include: 

1.  Dr.  Auerbach  accepts  Llebow's  criteria 
for  bronchlolo-alveolar  tumors  in  humans. 
Yet  his  discussion  of  the  tumors  In  the  ex- 
perimental dogs  shows  that  virtually  none 
of  these  criteria  were  fulfilled. 

2.  The  photomicrographs  published  with 
the  article  would  not  permit  most  patholo- 
gists to  reach  the  conclusions  stated  by  the 
authors.  Speclflcally,  the  photomicrographs 
of  "emphysema",  "invasive"  tumors  and 
"early  squamous  cell  carcinoma"  are  incon- 
clusive. 

3.  The  reported  Incidence  of  tumors  In  25 
percent  of  the  nonsmoking  dogs  Is  from  40 
to  125  times  greater  than  has  been  reported 
by  other  Investigators.  This  finding,  which 
Dr.  Auerbach  said  "surprised"  him,  calls  Into 
question  (1)  the  use  of  beagle  dogs  as  ex- 
perimental animals,  (2)  the  Interpretation 
of  the  data  which  led  the  authors  to  diagnose 
tumors  and  (3)  the  entire  experimental  de- 
sign. 

4.  It  Is  overtly  obvious,  since  12  of  the  24 
dogs  m  Group  H  compelled  to  smoke  died 
of  disease  states  as  oor  pulmonale,  pulmo- 
nary Infarction,  aspiration  of  food,  broncho- 
pneumonia and  of  "uncertain  causes",  that 
the  stated  conclusions  that  "male  beagle 
dogs  are  suitable  experimental  animals  and 
that  our  procedures  are  satisfactory  for  test- 


ing the  relative  potency  of  cigarettes  .  .  ." 
are  not  Justified. 

5.  None  of  the  tumors,  including  the  bron< 
chlolo-alveolar  tumors,  are  reported  to  have 
metastasized,  yet  In  humans  the  rate  ot 
metastasis  from  such  tumors  Is  50%  accord- 
ing to  UelMw's  criteria. 

Many  of  the  now  apparent  deficiencies  in 
this  animal  experiment  were  mentioned  In 
my  letter  to  you  dated  February  21,  l97o. 
Most  significant  perhaps,  was  the  method 
used  to  get  the  animals  to  "smoke  "  This  In- 
volved  the  direct  delivery  of  cigarette  smoke 
to  the  lower  trachea,  the  bronchi  and  the 
lungs,  thus  bypassing  the  oral  cavity,  the 
pharynx,  the  larynx  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  trachea.  A  tracheostomy  is  a  most 
unusual  and  unnatural  way  for  an  animal 
to  breathe  and  Introduces  a  great  possibil- 
ity of  Infection,  both  bacterial  and  viral. 
There  Is  now  ample  evidence  that  all  ol 
the  doge  were  subjected  to  abnormal  req>l> 
ratory  Infections  and  diseases.  The  author* 
report  that  among  the  dogs  that  died  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  experiment,  autopsy 
revealed  that  all  had  microscopic  evidence 
of  pneumonia. 

A  tracheostomy  not  only  bypasses  all  the 
protective  mechanisms  of  the  animal's  upper 
respiratory  tract,  but,  additionally,  does  not 
permit  the  mixture  of  air  and  smoke  which 
occurs  under  normal  smoking  conditions. 
The  traumatic  method  used  to  force  the  dogs 
to  "smoke"  has  been  criticized  In  the  scien- 
tific literature.  For  example,  an  article  by 
Bair  et  al.  entitled,  "Apparatus  for  Direct 
Inhalation  of  Cigarette  Smoke  by  Dogs", 
Journal  of  Applied  Physiology,  June  1989, 
pp.  847-850,  pointed  out  that  experiments 
exposing  animals  to  cigarette  smoke  through 
a  tracheostomy  aperture  "lack  similarity  to 
human  smoking  habits."  The  authors  warned 
that  the  "validity  of  extrapolating  resuiu 
from  such  experiments  to  possible  effects 
in  man  is  therefore  highly  questionable." 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  Bair  et  al., 
using  controlled  muzzle  masks,  caused  their 
dogs  to  smoke  up  to  20  cigarettes  per  day. 
In  their  two-year  experience  the  dogs  were 
reported  to  "tolerate  smoking  well"  and  there 
was  an  "absence  of  subjective  signs  of  dis- 
comfort or  clinical  symptoms  of  adverse  reac- 
tions .  .  ."  Such  results  are  far  different 
from  those  reported  by  Drs.  Auerbach  and 
Hammond. 

My  previous  concern  about  this  study  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  finally  published  arti- 
cle, which  so  completely  falls  to  bear  out 
the  claims  announced  at  the  American  Can- 
cer Society's  press  conference  last  February. 
The  mischief  of  such  premature  statemenu 
is  illustrated  by  your  reference  to  certain 
claims  in  the  1971  Report  of  the  English 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  which  were  not 
supported  by  the  dog  study  as  finally  pub- 
lished. This  does.  Indeed,  show  the  danger 
of  relying  on  pre-publication  resuiu.  There 
Is  obviously  a  grave  risk  that  the  public,  and 
even  the  medical  profession,  may  be  misin- 
formed and  misled  by  such  reliance.  Science 
can  well  do  without  the  hanky-panky  which 
results  from  such  unwarranted  publicity. 
Respectfully, 

Victor  B.  Buhler.  M.D., 

Pathologist. 


NOT  WITHOUT  THE  AMERICANS 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 

I  wish  to  insert  an  editorial  that  recently 

appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Star.  Mr. 

Keyes  Beech,  who  for  20  years  has  been 
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an  outstanding  U.S.  foreign  correspond- 
ent in  Asia,  has  written  a  new  book,  "Not 
Without  the  Americans,"  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  editorial: 
UB.  Good  in  Vhtnai* 
Keyes  Beech  Is  known  as  "the  dean  of 
United  States  foreign  correspondents  In 
Asia  "  He  has  been  "up  front"  In  the  Orient 
for  more  than  20  years.  He  learned  his  craft 
"at  the  feet  of  the  old  Par  Eastern  hands," 
as  he  puts  It. 

"I  believed  In  our  Vietnam  commitment 
»nd,  at  the  risk  of  being  blackjacked  In  a 
dark  alley  by  some  of  my  liberal  friends, 
I  still  do.  I  just  wish  we  had  not  handled 
It  so  badly,"  Beech  writes  In  a  preface  to 
his  new  book,  "Not  Without  the  Americans," 
which  deals,  as  the  title  suggests,  with  the 
0.3.  role  m  the  Orient. 

"I  also  happen  to  believe,  at  the  risk  of 
being  called  a  mindless  optimist,  that  In 
the  long  run  our  decision  to  Intervene  will 
be  proved  right.  I  also  believe  that  we  will 
win.  Perhaps  this  Is  because  I  prefer  to 
win  wars  rather  than  lose  them.  And  despite 
the  cliche  that  nobody  wins  a  war,  I  can 
assure  you  that  It  Is  far  better  to  win  than 
to  lose . . ."  Beech  continues. 

"Mainly  because  of  Vietnam,  America 
seems  ready  to  turn  Its  back  on  Asia.  That 
Is  a  pity,  because  we  got  into  the  mess  In 
Vietnam  precisely  because  of  our  appalling 
Ignorance  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

"We  have  been  accused  of  many  crimes, 
among  them  arrogance,  when  our  real  crime 
was  an  excess  of  humility  or  half-baked 
imperialism.  We  had  the  name  but  not  the 
game.  I  do  not  share  the  hair-shirt  complex 
nor,  I  hope,  the  arrogance  of  so  many  of 
America's  liberal  Intellectuals  .  .  . 

"If  we  had  been  truly  arrogant  we  would 
not  have  vacillated  between  whole  and  half- 
measures.  In  Vietnam,  as  elsewhere,  we  have 
been  the  victims  of  our  own  anti-colonial 
legacy.  We  were  damned  for  supporting  cor- 
rupt mUltary  dictatorships.  But  when  we 
attempted  to  reform  them  we  were  damned 
for  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  sovereign  na- 
tions. Often  our  sin  was  that  we  did  not 
meddle  enough. 

"A  British  critic  has  made  the  eminently 
sensible  observation  that.  'With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  Senator  Fulbrlght,  It  is  possible 
to  argue  that  the  false  starts  of  American 
policy  in  Asia  and  elsewhere  have  been  at 
least  as  much  due  to  the  Illusions  of  liberal- 
Ism  as  the  arrogance  of  power. 

"There  were  two  fundamental  flaws  In 
liberal  thinking  on  Asian  policy.  One  was  to 
underestimate,  If  not  wholly  Ignore,  the  utter 
hostility  and  Implacability  of  Asian  Com- 
munism, often  to  the  point  of  idiotically  as- 
suming a  conununity  of  interests.  The  other 
was  to  assign  to  our  enemies  a  measure  of 
good  will  that  never  existed. 

"  In  a  sense,'  "  as  Beech  quotes  Coral  Bell, 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics,  as  say- 
ing "  'It  Is  only  after  you  have  paid  your 
adversary  the  compliment  of  understanding 
how  serious  and  formidable  is  his  deter- 
mination to  cut  your  throat — and  how  rea- 
sonable, from  his  own  point  of  view — that 
you  can  settle  to  the  reality  of  a  long-con- 
tinuing struggle,  on  which  battlefields  must 
be  carefully  choeen  and  strategies  carefully 
judged.  The  best  guide  to  this  situation  Is 
not,  unfortunately.  Senator  Fulbright.  It  Is 
Mao  Tse-tung's  "On  Protracted  War."  ' 

"We  have  been  accused  of  relying  too 
much  on  military  force  when  our  real  crime 
was  not  using  that  force  selectively  and  ef- 
fectively. 'Weeding  with  a  bulldozer."  Is  the 
way  a  New  Zealand  friend  described  our 
Vietnam  tactics. 

"We  have  been  accused  to  laying  waste 
to  the  land.  But  wherever  we  went  we  built 
far  more  than  we  destroyed.  And  how  many 
people  are  aware  of  the  green  revolution' 
that  is  sweeping  Asia? 
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"It,  like  our  guns  and  airplanes,  is  a  prod- 
uct of  American  technology.  And  its  meaning 
Is  that  millions  of  half -starved  Asians  should, 
for  the  first  time  In  their  history,  no  longer 
go  hungry. 

"Finally,  I  find  it  ironic  that  my  generation 
should  be  accused  of  not  caring.  We  cared  too 
much.  That  Is  why  we  fought  In  World  War 
n,  why  we  went  Into  Korea,  why  we  went  Into 
Vietnam  ..." 

When  experience  speaks,  the  wise  listen. 


THE  MICHIGAN  ENVIRONMENTAL 
TEACH-IN  1  YEAR  LATER 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 
Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
today  the  University  of  Michigan  com- 
pleted the  first  university  teach-in  on 
the  environment.  Some  15,000  students 
worked  together  for  4  days  to  express 
their  deep  concern  about  man's  relation- 
ship to  his  environment  and  to  urge  that 
greater  attention  be  given  to  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  man's  technological  and 
economic  advances. 

This  highly  successful  event  was  fol- 
lowed a  month  later  by  environmental 
teach-ins  in  numerous  imiversities 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  environ- 
mental youth  movement  was  culminated 
in  a  national  day  of  concern  which  in- 
volved nearly  every  American — Earth 
Day. 

As  we  look  back  on  these  first  strong 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  environment  by 
America's  youth  a  year  ago.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  they  were  more 
than  just  a  series  of  rallies  and  speeches 
and  demonstrations.  They  were  serious 
discussions  that  have  led  to  serious  and 
positive  results.  In  Ann  Arbor,  where  the 
movement  started,  the  young  people  have 
established  the  Ecology  Center,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  institution  which  serves  as  an 
environmental  education  center  for  all 
of  southeastern  Michigan.  The  parent 
organization  of  the  Ecology  Center  is 
ENACT,  a  student  organization  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  which  has  led 
an  active  fight  to  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment both  near  their  home  base  of  Ann 
Arbor  and  around  the  Nation.  Two  nota- 
ble efforts  have  been  undertaken  which 
are  the  establishment  of  a  recycling  cen- 
ter in  Ann  Arbor  and  the  coordination  of 
a  Huron  River  cleanup. 

On  a  national  level,  the  environmental 
movement  led  by  the  youth  of  the  Na- 
tion has  made  great  strides  during  the 
last  year.  The  creation  of  the  Council  on 
Envirorunental  Quality  in  the  White 
House  and  the  establishment  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Administration 
are  symptomatic  of  the  increased  concern 
by  government  officials  for  preservation 
of  the  environment  and  correction  of 
damage  already  done.  Without  the  great 
outpouring  of  public  support  engendered 
by  the  activities  of  our  young  people,  I 
am  convinced  that  those  steps  forward 
would  have  been  longer  in  coming. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  significance 
of  the  participation  and  enthusiasm  of 
our  youth  in  this  important  subject  can- 
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not  be  overrated.  Despite  years  of  rhet- 
oric on  the  part  of  politicians,  it  Uxk. 
the  enthusiasm  and  dedication  of  the 
youth  of  the  Nation  to  get  results.  De- 
spite many  discouraging  predictions 
about  this  generation  its  efforts  in  this 
field  may  result  in  improving  life  for 
all  of  society.  The  system  can  and  does 
respond  to  the  youth  of  America  when 
they  speak  loudly,  in  unison  and  with 
research,  reasoning,  and  dedication  on 
their  side. 

On  this  first  anniversarj',  it  is  also  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  rededicate  oureelves 
to  the  fight  for  the  environment.  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done— we  have  barely 
started  the  necessary  work  on  cleaning 
up  our  environment.  We  need  stronger 
Federal  regulation  of  pollution  sources 
and  we  need  improved  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. We  need  more  funds  both  on  a 
governmental  and  a  private  level  to  fi- 
nance the  needed  antipoUution  devices. 
We  need  even  more  public  attention  and 
participation  in  cleanup  drives,  in  coop- 
eration with  recycling  campaigns,  in  pat- 
ronizing those  products  which  are  least 
guilty  of  pollution.  We  need  immediate 
action  on  the  preservation  of  many  wil- 
derness areas  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  creation  of  additional  national  parks, 
so  that  our  national  resources  of  beauty 
and  tranquility  will  not  be  destroyed  for 
future  generations. 

Barry  Commoner,  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Biology  of  Natural  Systems 
at  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis 
and  a  noted  environmentalist  described 
the  success  of  the  Michigan  teach-in  and 
the  problems  which  remain  in  his  article 
in  the  Saturday  Review  last  April.  I  in- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record : 

Beyond  the  Teach-In 
(By  Barry  Commoner j 
The  sudden  public  concern  with  the  en- 
vironment has  taken  many  people  by  sur- 
prise. After  all,  garbage,  foul  air,  putrid  w*- 
tcr,  and  mlndleee  noise  are  nothing  new;  the 
sights,  smells,  and  sounds  of  pollution  have 
become  an  accustomed  burden  of  life.  To 
be  sure,  the  mess  has  worsened  and  spread 
m  the  last  decade,  but  not  at  a  rate  to  match 
the  dramatic,  nearly  universal  reaction  to 
It  that  has  hit  the  country  In  the  past 
year. 

Although  the  growing  demand  for  action 
against  environmental  pollution  la  very 
clear.  It  Is  not  so  clear  how  the  movement 
came  about  and  where  It  Is  going.  This  Is  a 
particularly  crucial  time  to  find  out.  For 
the  environmental  teach-ins  that  are  be- 
ing planned  on  thousands  of  campuses  this 
month  are  both  the  chief  evidence  of  the 
origins  of  the  movement  and  the  main  foroe 
that  will  determine  Its  future. 

Several  envirorunental  teach-ins  have  al- 
ready taken  place,  the  largest  of  them  be- 
ing that  of  March  11-14  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  where  the  roster  of  speakers 
and  participants  was  dramatic  evidence  that 
the  environmental  movement  has  become 
a  meeting  place  for  major  and  divergent  ele- 
ments of  American  society. 

The  kick-off  rally  for  the  teach-in,  at- 
tended by  15,000  enthusiastic  students,  was 
addressed  by  Michigan's  Governor  MlUlken, 
and  a  number  of  other  municipal,  state,  and 
federal  officials  were  present — testimony  to 
the  Importance  government  figures  attach 
to  voter  Interest  In  the  environment. 

Among  the  teach-in  speakers  were  a  va- 
riety of  scientists  with  a  professional  Inter- 
est In  the  environment:  biologists,  ecologlsts, 
engineers,  sociologists,  urban  analysts,  and 
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public  health  experU.  This  reflects  one  of 
the  earliest  origins  oX  the  environmental 
movements — the  work  of  those  of  \is  In  the 
scientific  community  who,  some  years  ago, 
began  to  detect  In  our  own  studies  evidence 
that  pollution  Is  not  only  a  nuisance  but  a 
threat  to  the  health,  even  the  survival,  of 
mankind. 

The  well-known  performers  Arthur  God- 
frey and  Eddie  Albert — both  ardent  conser- 
vationists and  antl-poUutlonlsts — were 
teach-in  participants,  lending  the  prestige 
of  the  world  of  entertainment.  Ralph  Nad- 
er, another  teach-in  participant,  spoke  for 
the  consumer  and  dealt  with  the  failure  of 
our  technological  society  to  meet  the  real 
needs  of  those  who  live  In  It. 

Industry  was  represented  by  officers  of 
the  Detroit  Edison  Company,  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Dow  Chemical  Company,  and 
others — all  Industries  that  bear  a  large  re- 
sponsibility for  serious  pollution  problems. 
The  Interest  of  these  companies  In  public 
concern  with  the  environment  has  become 
a  matter  of  direct  corporate  necessity. 

Labor  was  represented  by  Walter  Reuther. 
whose  union — the  TTnited  Automobile  Work- 
ers— opposed  the  construction  about  five 
years  ago  of  Detroit  Edison's  Fermi  reactor, 
located  about  five  miles  outside  Detroit. 
Through  an  educational  program,  the  UAW 
has  developed  a  broad  interest  in  environ- 
mental quality,  and  that  consideration  is  now 
Included  among  tJAW  contract  demands. 

That  the  president  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  was  Invited  to  speak  at  Michigan 
reveals  another  important  element  in  the 
environmental  movement.  Dow  has  been,  of 
course  a  prime  target  of  the  antiwar  move- 
ment; its  campus  recruiting  program  has 
triggered  many  demonstrations  by  student 
activists,  who  cite  the  hold  of  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  on  U.S.  policy  as  a  reason 
why  our  social  system  must  be  radically 
changed.  And  the  activists  had  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  roster  of  teach-in  speak- 
ers— one  being  Murray  Boochln,  an  environ- 
mental analyst  who  takes  a  soclo-revolu- 
tionary  approach  to  this  and  other  social 
ills.  Finally,  the  speech  that  closed  the  teach- 
in  was  given  by  Richard  Hatcher,  mayor  of 
Gary,  Indiana,  a  city  that  suffers  the  specially 
Intense  environmental  problems  of  a  largely 
black  population. 

The  Michigan  teach-in  epitomized  the  re- 
markable convergence  around  the  environ- 
mental Issue  of  a  number  of  earlier,  separate 
concerns:  conservation,  scientists'  responsi- 
bility for  the  social  consequences  of  science 
and  technology,  the  consumer  movement, 
the  young  generation's  feeling  for  a  more 
humane  life-style,  the  businessman's  worries 
over  the  impact  of  all  of  these  on  industrial 
profits,  the  problem  of  the  ghetto  and  tirban 
decay,  the  antiwar  movement,  and  student 
activism  against  the  nation's  social  and 
economic  system.  Somehow,  the  issue  of  en- 
vironmental quality  touches  all  these  sepa- 
rate facets  of  the  crisis  of  American  society. 
I  can  report  from  my  own  experience  that 
there  is  a  close  link  between  the  problem  of 
war  and  the  problem  of  the  environment.  My 
concern  with  the  environment  does  not  stem 
from  my  professional  training;  I  was  trained 
as  a  cellular  biologist,  not  as  an  ecologlst. 
But  I  also  learned  that  science  is  part  of 
society  and  that  every  scientist  owes  It  to 
himself,  and  to  the  society  that  supports 
him,  to  be  concerned  with  the  Impact  of 
science  on  social  problems.  And  It  was  the 
problem  of  war  that  first  Introduced  me  to 
the  environmental  crisis.  In  the  1950s,  when 
nuclear  tests  first  showered  the  world  with 
fallout,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
showered  the  nation  with  assurances  that 
radiation  was  "harmless,"  I  studied,  along 
with  many  other  scientists,  the  path  that 
fallout  takes  in  the  environment  from  the 
bomb  to  man.  And  1  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  nuclear  radiation  Is  never  harmless,  to 
the  ecosystem  or  to  man.  That  Is  when  I 
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began  to  appreciate  the  Importance  of  the 
environment  to  man.  It  was  the  AEC  that 
turned  me  into  an  ecologlst. 

There  are  specific  links  between  the  en- 
vironmental crises,  the  evils  of  war  in  general, 
and  the  war  in  Vietnam  In  particular.  One 
link  can  be  seen  in  the  economics  of  war  and 
of  pollution.  That  our  Industrial  system  Is 
heavily  sustained  by  the  military  diversion  of 
human  and  natural  resources  from  human 
needs  has  been  demonstrated  cogently  by 
numerous  observers;  the  military-Industrial 
complex  was  not  a  myth  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, nor  is  it  to  the  stockholders  in  major 
American  industries.  What  is  less  known,  but 
can  be  equally  well  documented  is  that  the 
profitability  of  most  American  Industry  and 
agriculture  has  been  related  significantly  to 
their  avoidance  of  a  large  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness— environmental  deterioration.  For  ex- 
ample, the  power  industry,  a  major  cause  of 
urban  air  pollution  sells  electricity  to  Its 
consumers  for  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
but  those  same  consumers  pay  an  added  cost 
for  the  environmental  consequences  of  the 
power  they  buy — in  laundry  bills  caused  by 
soot,  and  in  doctor  bills  (and  some  reduction 
In  their  life  expectancy)  caused  by  sulfur 
dioxide  and  organic  air  pollutants  from 
power  plants.  The  dollar  value  alone  of  these 
"social  costs"  of  air  pollution  that  we  now 
know  of — and  many  remain  unknown — adds 
about  25  per  cent  to  the  city  dweller's  electric 
bill. 

Some  economists  assert  that  the  economic 
system  could  readily  adjust  itself  to  this 
situation  by  undertaking  the  cost  of  prevent- 
ing pollution  and  adding  that  cost  to  the 
real  price  of  Its  products.  Such  a  readjust- 
ment would  affect  the  cost  to  the  consxuner, 
not  only  of  power  but  of  all  manufactured 
goods  (nearly  every  factory  pollutes  the  air 
and  water),  of  transportation  (cars,  trucks, 
and  airplanes  are  major  polluters  of  air) ,  and 
of  food  (U.S.  agriculture  through  Its  use  of 
Intensive  fertilization  and  feedlots  for  fat- 
tening cattle  to  high-priced  grades,  bears  a 
major  responsibility  for  water  pollution:  or- 
ganic wastes  from  U.S.  feedlots  exceed  those 
produced  by  the  total  U.S.  urban  popula- 
tion). It  may  be  that  the  economic  system 
can  get  along  rcithout  the  crutch  provided  by 
the  diversion  of  environmental  costs  to  the 
people,  and  that  it  can  get  along  without  the 
crutch  of  military  prodtiction.  But  thus  far 
it  hasn't,  and  one  can  at  least  suspect  that  in 
both  cases  the  crutch  has  become  a  support 
essential  to  the  system's  stability. 

Another  close  link  between  the  problems 
of  war  and  environment  Is  that  both  repre- 
sent the  Inability  of  our  technology  to  fore- 
see its  own  Inherently  fatal  environmental 
flaws.  Like  detergents — which,  much  to  their 
developers'  surprise,  failed  to  be  accom- 
modated by  natural  water  systems  and 
bloomed  Into  unsightly  mounds  of  foam  on 
our  rivers — or  the  unanticipated  backlash  of 
DDT,  the  nation's  war  program  can  be  viewed 
as  a  vast  technological  blunder.  When,  in 
the  1950s,  the  Pentagon  and  Its  scientific 
advisers  decided  to  hang  the  nation's  de- 
fense on  nuclear  weapons,  they  did  not  know 
what  the  scientific  community  has  since  told 
them:  It  will  not  work;  no  nation  can  sur- 
vive a  nuclear  war.  Remember  that  In  1956 
Elsenhower  campaigned  for  continued  nu- 
clear tests  In  part  because  "by  the  most 
sober  and  responsible  scientific  Judgment 
they  do  not  imperil  the  health  of  man."  Eight 
years  later,  Johnson  praised  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  because  It  "halted  the  steady, 
menacing  increase  of  radioactive  fallout." 
The  Pentagon  also  told  eclentlsts  that  It 
would  not  use  herbicides  In  Vietnam  if  It 
believed  that  these  agents  would  have  "long- 
term  ecological  effects"  on  that  tortured  land. 
Now  we  know  from  scientific  evidence  that 
mangrove  areas  of  Vietnam  will  not  recover 
from  herbicide  attacks  for  at  least  twenty 
years.  Indeed,  because  of  herbicide  attacks 
not  only  on  forest  areas  but  on  food  crops,  to- 
gether with  the  massive  assaults  by  more 
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conventional  weapons,  the  way  in  Vietnam 
represents,  In  my  opinion,  the  first  ecological 
warfare  conducted  by  the  United  States  since 
the  attacks  on  American  Indians.  The  tech- 
nologlcal  failure  of  biological  warfare  u 
a  suitable  means  of  defense  (for  there  Is  no 
way  to  test  artificial  infectious  agents,  much 
less  use  them,  without  Incurring  serious  risks 
to  ourselves)  was  recently  acknowledged 
when  the  government  ordered  the  aban- 
donment of  Its  entire  biological  warfare 
program. 

If  there  is  little  reason  to  regard  the  en- 
vironmental movement  as  a  diversion  from 
the  antiwar  movement,  its  relation  to  the  ra- 
cial Issue  Is  less  clear.  Some  approaches  to 
the  environmental  problem  seem  to  run 
counter  to  the  interests  of  the  blacks.  Thli 
was  dramatized  recently  at  San  Jose  State 
College,  where,  as  a  symbol  of  environmental 
rebellion,  a  student  program  was  climaxed 
by  the  burial  of  a  brand  new  car.  The  event 
was  picketed  by  black  students  who  believed 
the  $2,500  paid  for  the  car  could  have  been 
better  spent  in  the  ghetto. 

The  San  Jose  burial  refiects  a  personalized 
attack  on  the  environmental  crisis,  an  ap- 
proach that  is  now  fairly  common  among 
some  student  groups.  They  reason  that  pol- 
lution in  the  United  States  is  caused  by  the 
excessive  consumption  of  goods  and  re- 
sources, a  favorite  statistic  being  that  the 
U.S.  contains  about  6  per  cent  of  the  world's 
population  but  consumes  half  of  the  planet's 
total  goods  and  resources.  Since  the  wastes 
generated  by  this  intense  consumption  pol- 
lute our  environment,  the  eco-activist  is  ad- 
vised to  "consume  less."  In  the  absence  of 
the  added  statistic  that  in  the  United  States 
the  per  capita  consumption  by  blacks  Is 
much  lower  than  that  of  whites,  such  obser- 
vations are  not  likely  to  arouse  the  enthusi- 
asm of  blacks. 

Disaffiliation  of  blacks  from  the  environ- 
mental movement  would  be  particularly  un- 
fortunate, because  in  many  "'ays  blacks  are 
the  special  victims  of  pollution  and  have 
much  to  teach  whites  about  survival.  A  white 
suburbanite  can  escape  from  the  city's  dirt, 
smog,  carbon  monoxide,  lead,  and  noise  when 
he  goes  home;  the  ghetto  dweller  not  only 
works  in  a  polluted  environment,  he  lives  In 
It.  And  in  the  ghetto  he  confronts  added  en- 
vironmental problems:  rats  and  other  ver- 
min and  the  danger  of  his  children's  suf- 
fering lead  poisoning  when  they  eat  bits  of 
ancient,  peeling  paint.  To  middle-class 
Americans,  survival  is  not  a  familiar  issue. 
They  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  face  such 
a  soul-shaking  threat,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  continued  failure  to  appreciate  that  the 
existence  of  ready-armed  nuclear  weapons 
may  bring  doomsday  as  close  as  tomorrow. 
For  blacks,  the  issue  of  survival  is  200  years 
old.  If  they  have  not  yet  mastered  it,  they 
at  least  have  had  a  good  deal  of  exp>erlence 
that  may  be  enormously  valuable  to  a  so- 
ciety that  now,  as  a  whole,  must  face  the 
threat  of  extinction.  Blacks  need  the-  en- 
vironmental movement,  and  the  movement 
needs  the  blacks. 

Confusion  between  certain  aspects  of  the 
environmental  movement  and  other  social 
Issues  is  also  generated  by  the  view  that  the 
former  is  closely  connected  to  the  population 
crisis.  In  one  sense,  this  belief  is  valid,  for 
clearly  the  world  population  cannot  con- 
tinue to  grow  at  its  present  rapid  rate  (largely 
In  underdeveloped  countries)  without  even- 
tually outrunning  the  capacity  of  the  plan- 
etary ecosystem  to  produce  sufficient  food  to 
sustain  it.  But  some  environmentalists  hold 
that  in  an  advanced  country  like  the  United 
States  "the  pollution  problem  is  a  conse- 
quence of  population."  This  view  leads  to 
the  Idea  that  the  environmental  crisis  in  the 
U.S.,  which  clearly  calls  for  drastic  action. 
can  be  solved  only  if  we  take  strong  action 
to  stop  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  population. 

A  good  deal  of  the  confusion  surrounding 
priorities  can  be  cleared  up  by  some  facts. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  stresses  that  have  caused 
the  environmental  breakdown  here — smog, 
detergents,  insecticides,  heavy  use  of  fer- 
tilizers, radiation— began  about  20  to  25 
years  ago.  That  period  saw  a  sharp  rise  in 
the  per  capita  production  of  pollutants.  For 
example,  between  1946  and  1966  total  utiliza- 
tion of  fertilizer  Increased  about  700  per  cent, 
electric  power  nearly  400  per  cent,  and  pesti- 
cides more  than  500  per  cent.  In  that  period 
the  va.  population  increased  by  only  43  per 
cent.  This  means  that  the  major  factor  re- 
sponsible for  increasing  poUution  in  the  U.S. 
since  1946  is  not  the  increased  number  of 
people,  but  the  intensified  effects  of  ecologi- 
Soiy  faulty  technology  on  the  environment. 
So  the  environmental  movement — and  the 
teach-ins  that  signal  Its  emergence  as  a  ma- 
jor political  force — has  become  a  meeting 
place  for  the  major  Issues  that  trouble  Amer- 
ican society.  This  Is  Its  strength,  and  this  is 
the  importance  of  Its  future  course. 

Demands  for  action  dominate  the  environ- 
mental movement,  and  wide-ranging  pro- 
grams of  action  are  being  organized.  Some 
are  direct,  personal  efforts  to  clear  up  the 
environment,  such  as  community-wide  cam- 
paigns to  remove  the  Junk  from  a  stream  bed. 
Some  are  politically  oriented  demonstra- 
tions, such  as  the  delivery  of  a  mass  of  beer 
cans  to  the  lawn  of  a  can  manufactiurer's 
home.  Petition  campaigns  directed  at  reme- 
dial legislation  abound,  and  legislators  have 
been  busy  trying  to  reflect  In  law  the  new 
desire  of  their  constituents  for  a  clean  en- 
vironment. There  are  strong  indications  that 
on  most  campuses  the  current  teach-ins  will 
lead  to  environmental  action's  becoming  a 
major,  continuing  feature  of  campus  Ufe. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  regard  the 
environmental  movement  as  only  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  ephemeral  fads  for  political 
action,  doomed  like  Its  predecessors — civil 
rights,  the  anti-war  movement,  and  student 

power to  rise  to  an  enthusiastic  peak  and 

fade    away    before    the    hard,    intransigent 
realities  of  political  life.  I  disagree. 

That  danger  does  exist,  for  there  are  no 
easy  solutions  to  the  fundamental  problems 
of  the  environmental  crisis.  Some  of  the 
superficial  symptoms  can  be  attacked  di- 
rectly: Creeks  can  be  cleared  of  Junk  and 
beer  cans  can  be  collected.  But  no  band  of 
activists  can  return  a  river  to  an  unpolluted 
state  when  the  polluting  agent  Is  fertilizer 
draining  from  the  surrounding  farmland. 
And  if  farmers  were  abruptly  required  to 
halt  their  Intensive  use  of  fertilizer,  often 
crucial  to  the  solvency  of  their  operation, 
they  would  simply  go  out  of  business. 

Once  we  look  beyond  Its  Immediate 
accessible  symptoms,  the  environmental 
crisis  confronts  us  VTlth  very  hard.  Inescap- 
able choices.  If  we  really  want  to  cure  the 
evil  of  water  pollution,  we  will  have  to  make 
drastic  revisions  In  present  waste-treatment 
methods,  for  these  overfertlllze  the  algae  in 
the  water,  which  soon  die,  relmpoelng  on 
rivers  and  lakes  the  very  burden  of  organic 
waste  that  the  treatment  was  supposed  to 
remove.  The  natural  ecological  system  that 
can  acconunodate  organic  waste  Is  not  In  the 
water,  but  In  the  soli,  and  no  lasting  solu- 
tion to  the  deterioration  of  both  surface 
waters  and  the  soil  can  be  achieved  until 
organic  waste  Is  returned  to  the  soil.  For  the 
same  reason,  no  scheme  of  handling  garbage 
that  fails  to  meet  this  fundamental  require- 
ment of  nature  can,  in  the  long  run,  succeed. 
And  since  these  and  similar  violations  of  the 
demands  of  the  ecosystem  have  become  em- 
bedded In  our  ways  of  productivity,  any  effort 
to  change  them  will  encounter  the  massive 
economic,  social,  and  jKJlltical  forces  that 
sustain  that  system.  Our  major  tech- 
nologies— power  production,  transport,  the 
metal  and  chemical  Industries,  and  agricul- 
ture— are  a  threat  to  the  ecosystems  that  sup- 
port them  and  to  otir  very  lives.  Because  we 
reckon  the  value  of  a  technology  by  the  value 
of  its  marketable  products,  we  have  neglect- 
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ed  their  cost  to  society— which  Is,  potentially. 
extinction. 

President  Nixon  has  spoken  of  the  need 
for  "the  total  mobilization  of  the  nation's 
resources"  in  order  to  pay  our  "debt  to 
nature."  But  the  resources  needed  to  roll 
back  pollution  remain  immobilized  by  the 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  huge  mili- 
tary budget,  by  the  talent-and-money- 
gulplng  space  program,  by  the  disastrous  cuts 
in  the  federal  budget  for  research  support, 
by  the  reduction  lu  funds  for  the  cities  and 
for  education.  The  environmental  crisis,  to- 
gether with  all  of  the  other  evils  that  bUght 
the  nation— racial  Inequality,  hunger, 
poverty,  and  war — cries  out  for  a  profound 
revision  of  our  national  priorities.  No  na- 
tional problem  can  be  solved  until  this  Is 
accomplished. 

Confronted  by  the  depth  of  this  mulUple 
crisis.  It  Is  easy  to  respond  with  a  spate  of 
studies,  reports,  and  projections  for  futtire 
action.  But,  however  essential  they  may  be, 
more  than  plans  are  needed.  For  the  grind- 
ing oppression  of  environmental  deteriora- 
tion—the  blighted  streets  and  uncollected 
garbage,  the  rats  and  the  cockroaches,  the 
decaying  beaches  and  foiU  rivers,  the  chok- 
ing, polluted  air — degrades  the  hope  ol  our 
citizens  for  the  future  and  their  will  to  se- 
cure it.  To  unwind  this  spiral  of  despair,  wo 
must  take  immediate  steps  against  the 
symptoms  as  weU  as  the  fundamental  dis- 
order. Community  efforts  to  clean  up  rivers 
and  beaches,  to  buUd  parks,  to  insist  on  en- 
forcement of  antl-poUutlon  ordinances  and 
to  improve  them  can  give  tangible  meaning 
to  the  spirit  of  environmental  revlvaL 

All  of  our  problems  seem  to  have  a  com- 
mon root.  Something  is  wrong  with  the  way 
this  nation  uses  its  human  and  natural 
resources.  And  I  believe  that  It  Is  always 
healthy  to  reexamine,  to  test,  the  basic  mech- 
anism we  have  created  to  run  our  affairs. 
Those  who  are  already  convinced  that  our 
social  system  is  in  need  of  radical  revision 
win  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  prospect.  Those  who  are  convinced  that 
the  system  Is  fundamentally  sound  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  the  new  stresses  should  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
conviction.  Here,  then.  Is  good  reason  to 
bring  the  social  revolutionary  and  the  in- 
dustrialist onto  the  same  platform.  Both 
need  to  face  the  same  question:  How  should 
our  society  be  organized  to  resolve  the  crisis 

of  survival?  v.„,„„ 

It  is  fitting  that  these  Issues  are  being 
called  to  our  attention  by  the  nation's 
youth— in  the  teach-ins  and  In  the  student 
movement  that  will  surely  follow  them.  For 
voung  people,  our  future  generations,  are 
the  real  victims  of  the  Impending  environ- 
mental catastrophe.  They  are  the  first  genera- 
tion in  human  history  to  carry  strontlunn  90 
in  their  bones  and  DDT  in  their  fat;  their 
bodies  wUl  record,  in  time,  the  effects  on 
human  health  of  the  new  environmental  In- 
sults It  is  they  who  face  the  frightful  task 
of  seeking  humane  knowledge  In  a  world 
that  has,  with  cunning  perversity,  trans- 
formed the  power  knowledge  generates  into 
an  instrument  of  catastrophe.  And  during 
the  coming  months,  I  think,  our  young  peo- 
Dle  will  demonstrate  that  they  are.  In  fact, 
equal  to  thU  task,  as  their  environmental 
teach-ms  and  ecological  actions  begin  to 
mobUize  the  knowledge  of  our  schools  and 
universities  and  the  civic  zeal  of  our  commu- 
nities for  a  real  attack  on  the  environmental 
predicament.  ,        .     , 

We  have  long  known  that  ours  U  a  tech- 
nological society,  a  society  in  which  the 
knowledge  generated  by  science  Is  a  chief 
source  of  wealth  and  power.  But  what  the 
environmental  crisis  tells  us  Is  that  the 
future  of  our  society  now  depends  on  new, 
profoundly  fundamental  Judgments  of  how 
this  knowledge,  and  the  power  that  It  en- 
dows. Is  to  be  used.  If  power  Is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  as  It  should 
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be  In  our  democracy,  then  the  people  need 
to  have  the  new  knowledge — about  stron- 
tium 90,  DDT,  herbicides,  smog,  and  all  the 
other  elements  of  the  environmental 
crisis — that  must  be  the  source  of  the  grave 
new  Judgments  and  sweeping  programs  this 
nation  must  tindertake.  Here,  then.  Is  an 
urgent  task  that  must  follow  the  teachings. 
Let  us  take  our  knowledge  about  the  en- 
vironmental plight  to  the  people;  let  us  help 
them  learn  what  they  need  to  know  to  decide 
the  future  coiurse  of  our  society. 

The  obligation  that  our  technological 
society  forces  upon  all  of  us  is  to  discover 
how  humanity  can  survive  the  new  power 
engendered  by  science.  Every  major  advance 
in  man's  technological  competence  has  en- 
forced new  obligations  on  human  society. 
The  present  age  is  no  exception  to  this  rule 
of  history.  We  already  know  the  enormous 
benefits  techncdogy  can  bestow,  and  we  have 
begun  to  perceive  its  frightful  threats. 

The  environmental  peril  now  upon  us  is  a 
grim  challenge.  It  also  represents  a  great 
opportunity.  From  It  we  may  yet  learn  that 
the  proper  use  of  science  is  not  to  conquer 
nature  but  to  live  in  it.  We  may  yet  learn 
that  to  save  ourselves  we  must  save  the 
world,  which  Is  our  habitat.  We  may  yet 
discover  how  to  devote  the  wisdom  of  sci- 
ence and  the  power  of  technology  to  the 
welfare  and  survival  of  man. 


THE  UNTIMELY  DEATH  OP 
WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG,  JR. 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  men  of  good  will  throughout  the 
world  in  mourning  the  untimely  death 
of  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr. 

The  cause  of  human  rights  and  dig- 
nity has  lost  an  eloquent  champion  and 
the  civil  rights  movement  in  America 
has  lost  an  effective  spokesman.  A  bril- 
liant, energetic,  and  dedicated  man, 
Whitney  Young  made  the  National  Ur- 
ban Coalition  an  effective  tool  in  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  blacks  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  inhabitants  of  our  deeply  trou- 
bled cities — regardless  of  their  race  or 
ethnic  heritage— have  lost  a  good  and 
understanding  friend.  In  paying  tribute 
to  this  great  civil  rights  leader  we 
should  rededicate  ourselves  to  those 
goals  and  principles  for  which  he  worked 
and  fought.  As  a  memorial  to  Whitney 
Young  we  should  continue  to  strive  to 
right  those  wrongs  which  he  opposed, 
to  assist  all  of  our  citizens  to  achieve 
equal  and  full  opportunity  and  true 
equality  and  to  aid  those  in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  tribute  to  Whitney 
Young  I  insert  herewith,  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record,  the  last  article  which  he 
wrote  and  which  appeared  in  last  Sat- 
urday's New  York  Times: 

The  GHrrro  Investment 
(By  Whitney  M.  Toung,  Jr.) 

The  statements  of  concern  end  the  rhet- 
oric of  "Involvement  In  the  community" 
that  emanated  from  so  many  public  relations 
departments  of  major  corporations  a  few 
years  ago  seem  to  have  given  way,  if  not  to  a 
retreat,  then  to  an  orderly  withdrawal,  from 
the  problems  of  society. 
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In  many  quarters,  the  "great  Involvement" 
In  the  social  arena  Is  beginning  to  look  like 
the  "great  copout."  In  tact,  our  business 
leaders  sometimes  act  like  restless  college 
kids,  flirting  first  with  civil  rights  action, 
then  speaking  up  against  the  war,  and  now, 
clutching  the  new-found  environment  issue 
to  their  collective  bosoms. 

That  sound,  hard-headed  businessmen  are 
reflecting  the  same  qualities  they  find  no 
reprehensible  In  others — lack  of  staying 
power  and  dilettantism — Is  a  rough  charge, 
but  a  very  deserving  one  for  some  Inhabi- 
tants of  executive  suites. 

The  period  of  corporate  activism  In  social 
concerns  coincided  with  two  phenomena  of 
great  Importance — a  booming  economy  and 
the  spread  of  urban  rioting.  On  the  one 
hand,  companies  were  rolling  In  record-high 
profits;  on  the  other,  they  perceived  civil  dis- 
orders as  harming  the  good  climate  for  busi- 
ness and  as  demanding  responsible  civic  ac- 
tion from  the  corporate  citizen. 

Corporations  that  had  never  put  their  toes 
In  the  muddy  waters  of  urban  problems 
plunged  In,  not  nearly  as  deep  as  they  should 
have,  but  at  least  enough  to  get  their  feet 
wet.  Now,  crying  that  the  water  Is  too  hot, 
many  are  clambering  back  to  shore.  The  re- 
rult  of  this  unseemly  dash  to  the  beach  is 
that  the  motives  of  many  corporations  are 
called  Into  question,  and  their  pullback  has 
endangered  worthwhile  programs.  Increasing 
the  frustrations  of  the  ghetto. 

A  good  case  In  point  Is  what  happened  in 
the  New  York  Urban  League's  Street  Acad- 
emy Program  This  program,  which  has  taken 
high  school  dropouts  and.  through  Intensive 
Innovative  educational  techniques,  has 
placed  many  In  the  best  colleges  In  the 
country.  Is  having  Its  troubles.  Some  of  these 
are  related  to  administrative  and  other 
causes,  but  the  root  cause  of  the  problems 
Is  fiscal — not  enough  dollars.  Some  of  the 
academies  have  had  to  close  their  doors  be- 
cause corporate  sponsors  dropped  out,  re- 
fusing to  fund  them  for  more  than  the  Ini- 
tial year  or  two. 

One  company  blamed  Its  puUout  on  the 
recession.  "When  the  red  Ink  shows,"  said  an 
executive,  "anything  that  Is  not  of  a  direct 
buslnees  nature  Is  the  first  to  go."  Another 
corporate  official  showed  the  complacency 
that  drives  so  many  critics  of  business  up 
the  walls:  "We've  done  our  share."  he  said. 
"We've     put  In  $100,000." 

The  same  businessman  will  pour  many 
millions  into  research  and  development  of 
new  products.  Hell  only  exptect  a  5  per  cent 
return,  even  though  he's  dealing  with  known 
chemical  and  physical  properties. 

But  when  he's  trying  to  help  solve  social 
problems  400  years  In  the  making,  created 
by  the  racialist  attitudes  of  companies  and 
unions  like  his  own.  he  suddenly  expects  fast 
returns  and  Instant  succeseee. 

It  Is  beginning  to  look  like  business.  In  Its 
attempt  to  become  part  of  the  solution.  Is 
once  again  becoming  part  of  the  problem. 


HELP  SOVIET  JEWS  EMIGRATE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews  has 
been  r>articiilarly  in  the  news.  I  have  sent 
the  following  letter  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment in  the  hope  that  this  expres- 
sion of  concern  along  with  many  others 
that  have  been  voiced  will  persuade  the 
Soviet  Government  to  change  its  present 
inhumsme  policies : 
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House  of  REFRZSXNTATms, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  1,  1971. 
Alexei  Kostgin, 

Council  of  Ministers.  The  Kremlin, 
Moscow.  U.S.SJt. 

Mt  Deas  PHEMieii ;  I  am  taking  the  liberty, 
as  a  United  States  Congressman  of  writing 
you  directly  to  plead  with  you  to  use  your 
great  influence  to  bring  relief  to  those  Soviet 
Jews  who  wish  to  return  to  their  homeland 
In  Israel. 

Today,  your  country  Is  In  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  demonstrate  to  a  troubled  world,  a 
genuine  humanitarian  concern  for  the  rights 
of  those  Jewish  people  who  wish  to  Join  their 
countrymen  and  live  in  accordance  with 
their  rich  and  ancient  traditions. 

Such  a  policy  of  free  emigration  would  not 
only  be  consistent  with  b««lc  humanitarian 
concepts,  but  It  would  also  be  consistent 
with  Article  13  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  passed  unanimously  by  the 
United  Nations  CJeneral  Assembly  In  1948, 
the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  signed  by  the  U.SJSJI.  in 
March  of  1968,  and  the  International  con- 
vention on  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination 
signed  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  March  1966. 

Allowing  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel  would 
be  consistent  with  your  own  stated  policy 
first  announced  In  1966  of  permitting  reuni- 
fication of  families  In  Israel. 

Many  of  my  Congressional  colleagues  be- 
lieve you  are  insensitive  to  a  problem  that 
deeply  concerns  men  of  all  faiths  and  from 
all  countries.  I  cannot  accept  the  view  that 
a  man  who  has  achieved  one  of  the  most 
powerful  positions  In  the  modern  world  la 
callous  and  indifferent  to  the  cries  of  a  few 
thousand  helpless  Jews  who  wish  nothing 
more  than  to  enjoy  their  cultural  heritage. 

The  world  community  craves  for  new 
humanitarian  Initiatives  for  those  people 
living  m  second  class  citizenship  and  at  the 
same  time  demands  that  all  nations  live  up 
to  their  intematlcknal  oommltmenta.  I  ear- 
nestly believe  that  your  personal  commit- 
ment to  alloiw  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  would  represent  the  statesman- like 
leadership  so  desperately  needed  to  produce 
peace  and  understanding  among  all  nations. 
I  genuinely  hope  that  this  will  be  yowc  mark 
on  the  history  of  modern  world  leaders. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Petxb  a.  Petses, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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deeply  saddened  at  his  passing  and  send 
my  deepest  condolences  to  his  wife  and 
two  daughters. 


WHITNEY  YODNQ 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  untimely  death  last  week  of  Whitney 
Young  was  a  great  loss  for  all  Americans. 
Mr.  Yoimg  distinguished  himself  as  a 
man  of  patience,  moderation  and  pride. 

While  others  believed  that  in  order  to 
change  they  must  first  destroy,  Mr. 
Young  continually  labored  to  bring  the 
conflicting  elements  together. 

When  two  sides  each  demanded  their 
own  solutions  to  problems,  Mr.  Young 
struggled  to  find  a  compromise  solution. 

As  groups  on  both  sides  of  an  agree- 
ment sought  to  inflame  the  situation, 
Mr.  Young  was  always  one  of  the  first  to 
calm  the  fires. 

While  working  at  great  personal  cost 
to  bring  an  end  to  racial  discrimination 
amd  poverty,  Mr.  Young  carried  the  mes- 
sage of  pride  and  respect  for  his  coimtry 
and  all  peoples  wherever  he  went.  I  sun 


THE  $10  BILLION  MISUNDER- 
STANDING 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
things  remain  sacrosanct  today.  Unfor- 
t'onately,  our  defense  budget  appears  to 
be  one  of  them.  However,  last  November, 
Dr.  Kaysen.  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  at  Princeton,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad, 
suggested  that  the  defense  budget  could 
be  cut  by  $10  billion  in  the  next  year 
without  endangering  our  security  or  de- 
fense posture. 

His  testimony  as  presented  in  Roland 
Paul's  coliunn,  "The  $10  Billion  Misun- 
derstanding" is  a  convincing  argument 
for  a  substantial  budget  cut  without 
forcing  us  back  to  a  policy  of  "massive 
retaliation." 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  ideas  it  espouses: 
The  $10  Billion  Misunderstanding 
(By  Rowland  A.  Paul) 

Washington. — Last  November  Dr.  Carl 
Kaysen,  the  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  at  Princeton  and  a  former 
deputy  special  assistant  to  President  Ken- 
nedy for  national  security  affairs,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcom- 
mittee on  United  States  Security  Agreements 
and  Commitments  Abroad.  There  was  no 
press  coverage  for  Dr.  Kaysen's  testimony  be- 
cause public  attention  was  absorbed  at  that 
time  by  the  dramatic  raid  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese P.O.W.  camp  at  Sontay.  Neverthe- 
less, Dr.  Kaysen  had  a  very  Important  mes- 
sage to  deliver — the  defense  budget  for  non- 
nuclear  forces.  In  his  opinion,  could  In  the 
next  year  or  so  be  reduced  by  $10  billion. 

I  would  like  to  explain  how  this  savings  of 
$10  billion  can  be  achieved,  based  upon  Dr. 
Kaysen's  t«stlmony  and  the  work  done  by  the 
Brookings  Institution,  which  Dr.  Kaysen  re- 
ferred to  In  his  testimony. 

The  1971  defense  budget  of  about  $73  bil- 
lion Is  composed  of  $18  billion  for  strategic 
(nuclear)  forces,  $11  billion  as  the  Incremen- 
tal costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  this  year  and 
$44  billion  for  the  base  line  general  purpose 
forces.  I.e..  the  pre-Vletnam  Army  divisions. 
Air  Force  wings  and  Navy  task  forces  at  1971 
prices.  It  Is  out  of  this  $44  billion  which  Dr. 
Kaysen  and  Dr.  William  Kaufmann,  who  did 
the  basic  work  for  Brookings,  believe  that 
$10  billion  can  be  saved. 

Let  me  first  show  the  savings  that  could 
be  achieved  among  the  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  divisions,  and  then  Indicate  the  paral- 
lel savings  within  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
The  nineteen  and  two-thirds  Army  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  divisions  which  we  have  today  (we 
had  nineteen  and  one-third  In  1964)  are 
roughly  allocable:  eight  to  Europe,  eight  to 
Asia,  one  to  other  regions  and  two  and  one- 
third  to  a  strategic  reserve. 

Some  of  these,  though  allocable  to  a  con- 
tingency beyond  our  borders,  are,  of  course, 
stationed  within  the  United  States.  Until  the 
recently  announced  doctrine  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that  the  United  States  will  hence- 
forth stand  ready  to  engage  In  one  and  one- 
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half  major  contingencies,  namely,  one  in  Eu- 
rope or  one  in  Asia  and  a  minor  contingency 
etoewhere.  It  becomes  clear  that  we  do  not 
need  to  have  the  same  number  ol  active  dlvl- 
gloDS  for  an  Asian  contingency  as  for  a  Etiro- 
pean  contingency. 

Instead,  Dr.  Kaysen  and  Dr.  Kaufmann  rec- 
ommend reducing  the  eight  active  divisions 
ijlocable  to  AsU  by  six,  leaving  two  active 
divisions  In  being  as  an  Immediate  force 
available  for  an  Asian  contingency.  Sinee 
each  division  deactivated  represents  an  an- 
nual savings  of  $800  million,  such  a  reduc- 
tion In  Itself  would  represent  an  annual 
lavlngs  of  $4.8  bUUon. 

Similarly  under  the  one  and  one-half  wars 
doctrine,  three  wings  of  tactical  aircraft  and 
gii  naval  carrier  task  forces  could  be  cut.  The 
elimination  of  the  three  air  wings  would 
mean  a  savings  of  more  than  $1  billion  annu- 
ally and  the  elimination  of  the  six  task  forces 
would  constitute  an  annual  savings  of  $3  bil- 
lion. Additional  savings  among  the  antisub- 
marine warfare  carriers  and  airlift  and  seallf t 
forces  would  make  the  total  savings  about 
llObllUon. 

Such  savings  would  stUl  leave  the  United 
States  with  forces  actuaUy  In  the  Pacific  of 
one,  and  possibly  two,  carrier  task  forces 
(with  one  or  two  backup  task  forces),  four 
Air  Force  wings,  two  ground  divisions  and.  If 
those  divisions  were  Marine  Corps  divisions, 
two  additional  air  wings  (since  Marine  air  Is 
Integral  to  the  Marine  Corps  divisions) . 

Some  of  these  forces  recommended  for  re- 
duction are  now  In  Vietnam.  Five  of  the 
eight  base  line  divisions  mentioned  above  as 
allocable  to  Asia  are  there.  What  Is  recom- 
mended then.  Is  that  as  Vletnamlzatlon  oc- 
curs and  the  United  States  withdraws  from 
a  combat  role  In  Southeast  Asia,  we  should 
demobilize  not  only  those  units  which  repre- 
sent the  special  augmentation  for  that  con- 
flict but  also  units  that  would  have  been  In 
existence  had  there  been  no  such  war. 

The  recent  announcement  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  he  expects  an  Increase  In 
the  defense  budget  suggests  that  he  does  not 
contemplate  making  all  the  reductions  which 
I  have  outlined  above,  especially  since  fur- 
ther savings  should  b^  possible  In  Vietnam 
as  we  reduce  our  $11  billion  commitment 
there. 

It  Is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
total  savings  come  solely  from  forces  allo- 
cated to  an  Asian  contingency.  They  could 
also  be  taken  from  the  eight  Army  divisions 
allocable  to  Europe,  the  one  allocable  to  other 
regions,  or  the  two  and  one-third  allocable  to 
the  strategic  reserve.  We  also  have  sixteen 
Air  Force  air  wings  allocable  to  Europe, 
which  coxUd  bear  part  of  the  Air  Force  re- 
duction. 

A  current  myth  about  such  reductions  In 
American  manpower  should  be  laid  to  rest. 
This  myth  Is  that  such  reductions  are  tan- 
tamount to  a  return  to  the  doctrine  of  mas- 
sive retaliation.  This  Is  not  so.  These  reduc- 
tions are  being  proposed  because  American 
Interests  abroad  can  be  adequately  protected 
with  a  smaller  American  force  In  being  In 
light  of  the  reduced  risk  of  overt  aggression 
against  those  Interests  today,  both  In  Europe 
and  In  Asia.  The  fiexlble  response  policy 
would  continue,  but  with  greater  peacetime 
efficiency. 


FORCE  PLANNING  UNDER  THE  NEW 
STRATEGY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 


important  that  every  American  fully  un 
derstand  the  new  strategy  of  resdistic 
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deterrence  which  emerges  from  the  de- 
fense report  submitted  last  week  to  the 
Congress  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
R.  Laird.  This  strategy  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  oiu-  Nation's  desire  for  peace  by 
maintaining  adequate  strength  and  by 
remaining  willing  to  negotiate  differ- 

Through  the  Laird  report,  we  have  for 
the  first  time  a  clear-cut  defense  budget 
and  mtmpower  goals  established  under  a 
5-year  program  that  envisions  a  modem 
and  efficient  military  force.  I  believe 
the  5 -year  program  deserves  our  careful 
study  and  request  that  a  section  of  the 
defense  report  related  to  this  program 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  include  the  following  material: 
Force  Planning  Under  the  New  Stratbct 
The  traditional  discussion  of  both  the 
threat  and  our  own  force  planning  In  specific 
mission  categories  has  certain  limitations. 
While  it  is  convenient  for  budgetary  purposes 
and  superlflclally  clearer  to  analyze  threats 
and  forces  In  neat  categories,  such  categor- 
ization can  be  both  misleading  and  hazard- 
ous for  force  planning.  The  military  strategist 
necessarily  deals  with  the  complete  spec- 
trum of  confilct.  Just  as  the  national  secu- 
rity strategist  must  take  account  of  both 
military  and  non-mill tary  resources. 

In  planning  forces  for  the  complete  spec- 
trum of  conflict,  we  must  recognize  all  the 
capabilities  that  can  be  provided  by  our  exUt- 
Ing  forces.  Many  of  these  forces  are  versatile 
enough  to  perform  more  than  one  mission  or 
function  and  to  serve  purposes  different 
from  the  one  for  which  they  have  been  spe- 
clflcally  designed  and  procured.  Many  ex- 
amples are  available:  the  B-62,  although 
designed  as  a  strategic  bomber,  has  played  a 
large  role  In  tactical  operations  In  the  con- 
flict In  Southeast  Asia;  most  tactical  aircraft 
and  tactical  mlssUe  systems  have  both  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  delivery  capabilities 
and  several  aircraft  have  multlmlsslon  roles, 
such  as  interdiction,  close  support,  and  air 
superiority;  some  tactical  fighters  can  be 
used  as  Interceptors  for  strategic  air  defense 
of  the  Continental  U.S.;  and  aircraft  car- 
riers, depending  on  aircraft  complement,  are 
capable  of  being  used  In  defending  the  fleet, 
attacking  hostile  ships  or  submarines,  pro- 
viding close  air  support  or  Interdiction  over- 
land, or  other  missions. 

Thus,  the  use  to  which  any  system  can  be 
put  derives  more  from  inherent  capability 
and  the  nature  of  the  conflict  than  from 
primary  mission  design.  At  the  same  time.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  any  given  force 
element  cannot  always  be  used  In  a  tlme- 
crltlcal  environment  for  more  than  one  mis- 
sion, a  major  reason  for  prudent  levels  of 
force  redundancy. 

A.  the  five-teas  program 
Last  year,  when  presenting  the  FY  1971 
Defense  Budget  and  Program  I  advised  you 
that  we  had  broken  the  cycle  of  five-year 
planning,  and  that  the  FY  1971  Budget  was 
transitional.  This  year,  as  I  promised,  we 
are  presenting  the  first  Five- Year  Defense 
Program  of  this  Administration.  The  sum- 
mary forces,  shown  In  classified  tables  pro- 
vided to  the  Committee,  represent  the  basic 
minimum  capabilities  which  we  deem  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
mediate years  ahead.  In  effect,  we  have  com- 
pleted our  transition  to  baseline  planning, 
and  are  now  building  for  the  future.  Table  9 
includes  a  summary  of  the  active  forces  we 
plan  to  maintain  through  FY  1972. 

In  the  following  sections,  I  wlU  discuss 
many  of  the  specific  programs  which  we  are 
recommending  In  the  FY  1972  Budget  to 
preserve  baseline  capabilities  and  to  provide 
for  readiness,  modernization  and  Improve- 
ment m  existing  forces,  while  at  the  same 
time  creating   additional   options   for   new 
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forces  should  future  events  require  them. 
Before  turning  to  a  more  detailed  discussion, 
however,  I  believe  It  Is  Important  to  note 
certain  trends. 

As  you  know,  major  reductions  have  oc- 
curred over  the  past  two  years  In  the  size  of 
our  armed  forces — In  ntimbers  of  Army  divi- 
sions, In  the  number  of  aircraft  In  the  total 
tactical  and  strategic  aircraft  Inventory,  In 
active  naval  ships,  and.  of  course,  in  the 
manpower  associated  with  these  forces.  In  FY 
1972,  continuing  reductions  In  certain  areas 
are  planned,  although  of  a  much  smaller 
scope  than  in  the  immediate  past. 

An  examination  of  Table  1  reveals  a  c'.iange 
in  emphasis  in  the  FY  1972  Defense  Budget, 
in  that  both  research  and  development  and 
procurement  reflect  considerable  Increases 
from  FY  1971.  The  procurement  Increases 
will  provide  us  with  some  badly  needed  mod- 
ernization of  existing  forces,  while  the  R&D 
Increases  represent  a  needed  Investment  for 
the  future. 

Several  other  points  are  worthy  of  note. 
First,  the  FY  1972  Defense  Budget.  In  terms 
of  constant  dollars.  Is  about  equal  to  what 
might  be  termed  the  last  peacetime  budget, 
that  of  FY  1964. 

Second,  the  cost  of  manpower  required  to 
maintain  our  active  forces  is  increasing.  As 
we  proceed  towards  an  all-volunteer  force, 
we  can  except  manpower  costs  to  continue 
increasing  substantially  as  we  seek  to  make 
military  service  more  attractive  and  more 
rewarding.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  our  equipment  needs  and  our 
manpower  needs. 

Iq,  addition,  you  will  note  that  there  Is  no 
appreciable  change  In  our  strategic  force 
funding  compared  with  last  year.  We  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  bard  decisions  may 
have  to  be  made  in  this  area  In  the  coming 
months,  and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend additional  effort  should  the  threat  or 
developments  In  SALT  warrant.  But  pending 
favorable  development  In  SALT,  we  continue 
to  believe  that  an  orderly  phased  program,  to 
preserve  essential  capabilities,  maintain 
available  options  and  create  new  ones  as  ap- 
propriate, is  both  prudent  and  necessary. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  major 
forces  and  modernization  programs  we  are 
proposing  for  FY  1972.  Of  course,  many  of 
the  details  associated  with  these  programs 
will  be  amplified  by  other  Department  of  De- 
fense  witnesses  when  they  appear  before  the 
Committee. 

B.  strategic  nuclear  forces  for  deterrence 
"Our  strategic  forces  are  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Free  World's  deterrent  against  nuclear 
attack  and  must  always  be  sufficient  for  this 
crucial  role.  We  seek  a  negotiated  limit  or 
reduction  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  In  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT) .  But 
In  the  absence  of  an  agreement,  we  must 
proceed  with  planned  Improvements  to  as- 
sure the  effectiveness  of  our  strategic  forces 
in  the  face  of  a  formidable  Soviet  threat." — 
President's  Message  to  Congress  on  FY  1972 
Budget,  January  29,  1971. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  was  ai^proachlng 
the  strategic  strength  of  the  United  States 
In  the  past  two  years,  re-examlnatlon  of  the 
basis  for  strategic  force  planning  was  re- 
quired. As  a  result  of  the  re-examlnatlon.  the 
Nixon  Administration  established  sufficiency 
criteria  Insofar  as  a  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States  Is  concerned,  which  are  more 
comprehensive  than  the  retaliatory,  or  "as- 
sured destruction"  objective  followed  In  the 
past. 

These  criteria  for  strategic  sufficiency  are 
not  rigid  and  unchanging,  but  rather  are  de- 
veloped as  broad  guidance  for  planning.  They 
are  kept  under  review  In  the  light  of  chang- 
ing technology  and  other  factors,  such  as 
Intelligence  estimates  of  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communist  capabilities  In  strategic  weaponry 
Furthermore,  as  the  President  noted  in  his 
Foreign  Policy  Report,  the  concept  of  suffi- 
ciency In  what  I  like  to  call  the  broader  con- 
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text  or  total  force  planning  Includes  more 
than  Just  military  considerations.  In  the 
President's  words: 

"In  ita  broader  political  sense,  sufficiency 
means  the  maintenance  of  forces  adequate  to 
prevent  us  and  our  allies  from  being  coerced. 
Thus  the  relationship  between  our  strategic 
forces  and  those  -of  the  Soviet  Union  must 
be  such  that  our  ability  and  resolve  to  pro- 
tect our  vital  security  Interests  will  not  be 
underestimated.  I  must  not  be — and  my  suc- 
cessors must  not  be — limited  to  the  indis- 
criminate mass  destruction  of  enemy  civilians 
as  the  sole  possible  response  to  challenges. 
This  is  especially  so  when  that  response  in- 
volves the  likelihood  of  triggering  nuclear  at- 
tacks on  our  own  population.  It  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  political  meaning  of 
sufficiency  to  base  our  force  planning  solely 
on  some  finite — and  theoretical — capacity  to 
Inflict  casualties  presumed  to  be  unaccept- 
able to  the  other  side." 

We  are  continually  ewimlning  ways  to  di- 
versify our  strategic  systems  to  reduce  the 
possibility  that  an  unforeseen  technological 
development  or  early  deployment  of  pro- 
jected threats  could  neutralize  a  substantial 
part  of  our  strategic  capability. 

In  planning  strategic  forces  to  meet  the 
military  criteria  for  deterrence,  our  principal 
objectives,  derived  from  the  sufficiency  cri- 
teria, currently  Include: 

Maintaining  an  adequate  second-strike 
capability  to  deter  an  all-out  surprise  at- 
tack on  our  strategic  forces. 

Providing   no    incentive    for    the    Soviet 
Union  to  strike  the  United  States  Arst  In  a 
crisis. 

Preventing  the  Soviet  Union  from  gaining 
the  ability  to  cause  considerably  greater  ur- 
ban/industrial destruction  than  the  United 
States  could  inflict  on  the  Soviets  in  a  nu- 
clear war. 

Defending  against  damage  from  small  at- 
tacks or  accidental  launches. 

While  these  general  planning  objectives 
provide  overall  guidance,  there  are  a  number 
of  more  specific  Issues  which  must  be  con- 
sidered when  planning  our  strategic  forces. 

Among  them  is  the  Strategic  Arms  Um'.ta- 
tlon  Talks  (SALT) .  Because  we  cannot  pre- 
dict their  outcome  we  must  Insure  the 
maintenance  of  our  present  capabilities, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  or  creat- 
ing options  to  adjust  those  capabilities  up- 
ward or  downward  if  that  is  required  at  some 
time  in  the  future.  In  the  absence  of  an 
appropriate  SALT  agreement  that  provides 
for  mutual  security,  an  approach  that  pre- 
serves needed  capabilties  while  we  continue 
to  seek  an  effective  agreement  is,  in  my 
view,  essential. 

To  fulfill  our  objectives  in  strategic  force 
planning,  we  strive  to  maintain  a  reliable 
retaliatory  force,  placing  primary  emphasis 
on  measures  that  both  reduce  vulnerability 
to  attack  and  assure  defense  penetration.  In 
addition,  we  seek  to  provide  reliable  recon- 
naissance and  early  warning  capabilities  to 
minimize  the  likelihood  and  consequences 
of  surprise,  appropriate  defensive  forces  to 
protect  both  air  and  ballistic  missile  attack, 
and  effective  and  reliable  command  and  con- 
trol of  these  forces. 

At  the  same  time,  recognizing  the  uncer- 
tainty Inherent  in  strategic  force  planning. 
It  is  essential  to  pursue  a  vigorous  research 
and  development  program  to  preserve  our 
options  to  augment  or  modify  both  our  offen- 
sive and  defensive  capabilities. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese 
Communist  strategic  nuclear  threats,  aa 
presently  projected  through  the  mld-1970'B, 
have  Important  implications  for  our  strategic 
force  planning. 

Even  if  the  Soviet  Union  levels  off  at 
roughly  the  present  number  of  ICBMs  opera- 
tional and  under  construction,  It  could  have 
more  than  1,900  reentry  vehicles  In  its  ICBM 
force  by  the  mld-1970"8.  This  force,  alone, 
would  be  more  than  enough  to  destroy  all 
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U.S.  cities  of  any  substantial  size.  Practically 
all  of  the  UJ3.  population  also  lies  within 
range  of  the  growing  Soviet  SLBM  force.  We 
must  also  continue  to  take  into  account  the 
Soviet  bomber  force,  which  is  expected  to 
decline  only  gradually  In  the  near  term. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  an  effective 
defense  of  our  population  against  a  major 
Soviet  attack  is  not  now  feasible.  Thus,  we 
must  continue  to  rely  on  our  strategic  offen- 
sive forces  to  deter  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack 
on  our  cities. 

Since  we  rely  on  these  forces  for  deter- 
rence, we  must  Insure  that  they  are  adequate 
to  convince  edl  potential  aggressors  that  acts 
which  could  lead  to  nuclear  attack  or  nuclear 
blackmail  pose  unacceptable  risks  to  them. 

Recent  analyses  of  strategic  force  effective- 
ness indicate  that  planned  strategic  forces 
should  continue  to  provide  an  adequate  de- 
terrent for  the  near  term.  We  do  have  reliable 
and  survlvable  strategic  retaliatory  forces, 
and  their  capabilities  for  retaliation  today 
cannot  be  denied  by  nuclear  attack. 

1.  The  planned  fiscal  year  1972  strategic 
forces 

For  FY  1972,  In  the  absence  of  a  SALT 
agreement,  the  major  nimierical  change  that 
will  take  place  In  these  forces  Is  the  Inactlva- 
tlon  of  three  B-62  squadrons.  We  currently 
plan  to  keep  the  aircraft  from  one  of  these 
Inactivated  squadrons,  plus  those  of  the  two 
B52-D  squadrons  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  rota- 
tional aircraft  to  support  cur  mission  require- 
ments In  that  area. 

Our  strategic  offensive  forces  at  the  end  of 
FY  1972  will  consist  of  1,000  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles, 54  Titan  missiles,  450  B-52  aircraft 
(26  squadrons),  71  FB-111  aircraft  (four 
squadrons),  and  656  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
missiles  carried  In  41  nuclear  submarines. 

Our  strategic  defensive  forces  at  the  end 
of  FY  1972  will  Include  about  600  manned 
Interceptors  and  about  900  surface-to-air 
missiles  on  site,  together  with  the  required 
warning  and  command  and  control  systems. 

With  planned  modernization,  and  with  a 
phased  Safeguard  deployment  as  appropri- 
ate, these  strategic  force  strengths  represent 
our  baseline  planning  forces  for  the  future. 
2.  Modernisation  of  V.S.  strategic  forces  in 
fiscal  year  1972 

The  major  programs  for  Improvement  and 
modernization  discussed  In  the  following  sec- 
tions are  designed  to  preserve  the  sufficiency 
of  these  forces  to  fulfill  the  basic  planning 
objectives  I  noted  earlier,  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  our  flexibility.  A  simamary  of 
these  programs,  and  the  comparable  FY  1971 
effort,  is  shown: 

SELECTED  STRATEGIC  FORCES  PROGRAMS 
jln  millions  of  dollarsi 

Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

1971  1972 

actual  proposed 

funding  funding 

Reliable,  survivable  retaliatory  forces: 

Development  and  continued  procure- 
ment of  short-range  attack  missile 
(SRAM)  and  modification  of  aircraft..  266  359 

Continued  development  of  subsonic 
cruise  Armed  decoy  (SCAD) 10 

Continued  procurement  of  minuteman 
III  and  minuteman  force  moderniza- 
tion  _ 589  839 

Conversion  of  SSBN's  to  Poseidon 
configuration,  continued  procure- 
ment of  Poseidon  missiles,  and 
associated  eltorl 1,022  803 

Development  of  new  undersea  long- 
rangemissile$ystem(ULMS) 45  110 

Continued  development  of  new  strate- 
gic bomber,  B-1 75  370 

Development  of  advanced  balltstic  re- 
entry systems  and  tectinology 100  87 

Reconnaissance,  early  warning,  and  air 
defense: 

Continued  development  of  airborne 
warning  and  control  system 
(AWACS),  and  over  the  horizon 
rad3r(0TH) 92  149 
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Fiscal  year  Fiscal  vtar 

1971  iSn 

actual  proposed 

funding  funding 


Continued  deployment  of  new  satellite 

strategic  surveillance  system  and 

development  of  follow-on  systems. . 

213 

1(7 

Ballistic  missile  defense: 

Continued  deployment  of  safeguard... 

1,331 

1.271 

Idaatitication    and    development    of 

advanced  ballistic  missile  defense 

technology  by  the  Army's  Ballistic 

105 

100 

Prototype  development  of  hard-site 

defense 

25 

65 

73 

78 

a.  A  Reliable  and  Survlvable  Retaliatory 
Force 

In  the  strategic  offensive  forces  area,  w« 
are  concerned  both  about  the  ptotentlal  vul- 
nerability and  the  penetration  capability  of 
our  bombers  and  missiles  as  we  approach  the 
mld-1970's. 

As  I  noted  last  year,  to  enhance  the  pre- 
launch  survivability  of  our  strategic  bomber 
force  against  the  Soviet  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  threat,  alert  aircraft  are 
being  dispersed  over  a  greater  number  of 
bases,  generally  further  Inland  than  in  the 
past.  Fourteen  satellite  bases,  each  with  min- 
imum facilities  to  support  aircraft,  will  be  In 
operation  by  the  end  of  FY  1972.  We  are  cur- 
rently examining  options  for  more  extensive 
interior  basing  of  this  force,  and  other  means 
to  further  Improve  prelaunch  survivability 
against  a  broad  range  of  potential  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missile  threats.  For 
example,  one  specific  initiative  undertaken 
by  the  Air  Force  is  the  provision  of  a  rapid 
start  capability  for  the  B-52's  and  associated 
tankers  assigned  to  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand to  reduce  engine  start  time. 

We  will  also  need  to  provide  Improved 
penetration  capability  for  the  B-52  force  as 
well  as  the  FB-111  bomber  force  which  will 
be  operational  through  the  mid-to-late 
1970's.  For  this  purpose,  we  are  requesting 
$359  million  In  FY  1972  to :  ( 1 )  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  Short  Range  Attack  Mis- 
sile (SRAM),  (2)  procure  a  quantity  of  mis- 
siles, and  (3)  modify  B-52  and  FB-111  air- 
craft to  carry  SRAMs.  In  addition,  we  are  re- 
questing $10  million  to  continue  develop- 
ment of  the  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy 
(SCAD)  to  counter  possible  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses of  the  late  1970's. 

The  SRAM  will  carry  a  nuclear  warhead 
and  travel  at  supersonic  speed.  It  will  give 
the  attacking  plane  a  capability  to  "stand 
off"  from  a  target  and  avoid  anti-aircraft  de- 
fenses. Based  on  favorable  static  and  flight 
test  results  of  the  SRAM  motor,  the  Air  Force 
has  recently  ordered  the  start  of  full  produc- 
tion of  the  missile. 

We  are  continuing  the  program  to  deploy 
MIRVs  in  our  MINUTEMAN  and  POSEIDON 
missiles.  We  consider  this  program  essential 
to  preserve  the  credlbUity  of  U.S.  deterrent 
forces  when  faced  with  the  growing  Soviet 
strategic  threat.  The  MIRV  program  will  pro- 
vide a  number  of  small,  Independently-tar- 
getable  warheads  on  a  single  missile.  Should 
part  of  our  missile  force  be  unexpectedly  and 
severely  degraded  by  Soviet  preemptive  ac- 
tions, the  Increased  number  of  warheads  pro- 
vided by  the  remaining  MIRV  missiles  will 
insure  that  we  have  enough  warheads  to  at- 
tack the  essential  soft  urban/industrial  tar- 
gets in  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time, 
the  MIRV  program  gives  us  Increased  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  penetrate  Soviet 
ABM  defenses,  even  If  part  of  our  missile 
force  were  destroyed. 

Including  MIRV,  several  major  programs 
for  the  Improvement  and  modernization  of 
our  land-based  missile  force  are  now  under- 
way, with  a  total  funding  requested  of  $839 
million.  The  budget  Includes  $591  mllUon  to 
procure  Minuteman  Ills  toward  a  total  plan- 
ning objective  of  550  missiles.  The  force  mod- 
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ernlzatlon  program  includes  upgrading  Min- 
uwman  silos  against  nuclear  blast  and  radi- 
ation effects,  in  order  to  reduce  their  vul- 
nerability. This  program  will  be  coordinated 
yHth  the  replacement  of  Minuteman  I  by 
Ulnuteman  III  missiles  to  complete  both 
the  silo  upgrading  and  Minuteman  III  de- 
ployment programs  efficiently.  The  Budget 
l[lso  includes  funds  to  continue  the  program 
of  reducing  the  vulnerability  of  the  Mlnute- 
nian  II  missiles  to  nuclear  radiation  effects 
while  in  flight.  The  Minuteman  III  missiles 
currently  being  produced  are  already  de- 
slgned  to  withstand  these  effects.  In  addi- 
tion we  will  continue  the  Command  Data 
Buffer  Program,  which  will  permit  more  rapid 
and  remote  retargeting  of  Minuteman  HI 
missiles. 

In  addition,  we  are  planning  steps  to  pre- 
serve this  portion  of  our  strategic  offensive 
forces  through  the  deployment  of  active  bal- 
listic missile  defense.  1  will  dlsctiss  this  pro- 
gram and  Its  reUtlon  to  our  overall  planning 
in  a  later  section. 

We  are  continuing  to  convert  Polaris  sub- 
marines to  carry  the  Poseidon  MIRV  missile. 
The  Poseidon  development  test  program  was 
completed  in  June  1970  with  14  successes  In 
20  firings.  In  addition,  through  February 
1971.  there  have  been  eight  production  mis- 
siles fired  from  submerged  submarines.  The 
first  Poseidon-equipped  submarine  wlU  de- 
ploy this  spring.  The  budget  Includes  $803 
million  to  convert  more  submarines,  procure 
more  missiles  and  provide  long  lead  Items 
for  conversions  planned  next  year.  Funding 
for  the  Poseidon  submarine  conversion  pro- 
gram should  be  completed  in  FY  1974. 

In  addition  to  these  programs  now  in 
progress,  we  must  also  make  preparations 
to  carry  out  long-range  modernization  pro- 
grams to  provide  adequate  strategic  offen- 
sive forces  in  the  1980's.  We  believe  that  the 
best  near-term  approach  is  to  do  design  stud- 
ies and  preliminary  engineering  development 
of  a  number  of  systems  without  committing 
ourselves  to  produce  any  of  them.  In  this 
way.  we  will  preserve  the  flexibility  to  capi- 
talize on  opportunities  as  they  appear,  coun- 
ter threats  which  may  emerge  in  the  future, 
and  respond  to  changes  emerging  from  SALT. 
The  two  most  significant  of  our  on-going 
long-range  developments  are  the  Undersea 
Long-Range  Missile  System  (ULMS)  and  the 
B-1  intercontinental  bomber.  The  ULMS 
program  now  underway  will  provide  the  op- 
tion to  augment  or  eventually  modernize 
the  sea-based  portion  of  our  missile  forces. 
Work  is  proceeding  deliberately  so  as  to 
preserve  options  on  performance  character- 
istics and  to  shorten  the  leadtlme  for  de- 
ployment should  this  become  necessary  in 
the  futiu^.  Although  our  continuing  investi- 
gations have  resulted  in  no  immediate  con- 
cern about  the  survivability  of  otir  Polaris 
and  Poseidon  submarines  at  sea,  we  are 
continuing  our  active  program  for  SSBN 
defense.  Of  course,  no  system  can  be  guaran- 
teed to  remain  invulnerable  Indefinitely  and 
we  are  aware  that  the  Soviets  are  working  on 
new  ASW  techniques.  However,  our  investi- 
gations have  also  persuaded  us  that  the 
expanded  operating  area  p>ermitted  by  the 
long  range  of  an  ULMS  missile  could  offset 
possible  anti-submarine  threats  which  might 
develop  during  the  late  1970's  or  beyond. 
Since  continued  development  work  on  ULMS 
preserves  our  flexibility  to  respond  to  a  pos- 
sible future  degradation  In  the  effectiveness 
of  any  of  our  strategic  systems,  it  is  an  im- 
portant factor  In  our  future  strategic  force 
planning.  The  Budget  contains  $110  million, 
primarily  for  continued  technical  trade-off 
studies,  preliminary  submarine  and  facili- 
ties design,  and  design  work  on  the  power 
plant  and  navigation,  guidance,  flre  con- 
trol, and  launcher  systems. 

The  Budget  also  includes  $370  million  to 
continue  engineering  development  of  the  B-1 
Intercontinental  bomber.  This  aircraft  Is  de- 
signed to  modernize  the  aging  B-52  fleet.  The 
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B-1  Is  being  designed  to  enhance  stirvivabll- 
ity  m  all  modes  of  operation  through  faster 
reaction,  increased  resistance  to  overpres- 
sure, faster  fly-out  times,  higher  speeds  and 
lower  altitudes  during  penetration,  reduced 
IR  and  radar  cross  sections  and  greatly  in- 
creased ECM  capabilities;  It  is  being  designed 
for  Increased  conventional  capabilities  as 
well.  The  B-1  is  being  developed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  minimize  the  concurrence  of 
development  and  production.  This  will  per- 
mit a  B-1  operational  capability  by  the  early 
1980's  if  we  choose  at  a  later  date  to  pro- 
ceed  into   production. 

The  B-1  engineering  development  contract 
with  North  American  Rockwell  is  a  "Cost 
Plus  Incentive  Fee"  contract  with  no  pro- 
vision for  a  buy  option.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  we  wUl  not  commit  the  B-1  to  produc- 
tion before  development  is  completed.  The 
program  provides  for  seven  basic  milestones. 
At  the  present  time,  the  only  flxed  date  is  a 
September  1974  first  flight  time,  but  a  con- 
tract change  proposal  is  being  prepared  to 
move  the  first  flight  time  ahead  to  April 
1974  and  to  eliminate  two  test  aircraft.  The 
Preliminary  Design  Review  and  the  System 
and  Engine  Design  Validations  are  scheduled 
for  FY  1972. 

We  plan  to  continue  our  investigations  of 
Advanced  Ballistic  Re-entry  systems  (AB 
RES)  and  technology,  and  are  requesting 
$87   mllUon   in   FY    1972   for   thla  effort. 

b.  Air  Defense 

Dvu-ing  FY  1972,  we  will  make  certain  ad- 
ditional reductions  in  the  current  air  defense 
forces,  primarily  with  reductions  in  surface- 
to-air  missiles,  but  we  will  maintain  our 
aircraft  early  warning  capability  and  will 
continue  research  and  development  to  pro- 
vide effective  bomber  defenses.  The  major 
change  planned  for  these  forces  Is  FY  1972  Is 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  NIKE-HER- 
CULES missile  batteries. 

Even  If  we  successfully  conclude  a  strategic 
arms  limitation  agreement,  we  may  need  to 
modernize  our  air  defenses  in  the  late 
1970's.  Therefore,  the  Budget  includes  re- 
search and  development  funds  for  two  key 
systems:  $3.6  million  for  the  CONUS  Over- 
the-Horlzon  radar  (OTH-B)  and  $145  mil- 
lion for  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
System  (AWACS) . 

The  CONUS  OTH-B  radar  system  will  pro- 
vide distant,  all -altitude  detection  of  ap- 
proaching aircraft.  Tests  now  being  con- 
ducted should  provide  by  mid-1972  perform- 
ance data  needed  to  decide  whether  to  con- 
struct an  of>€ratlonal  system. 

AWACS  will  provide  the  capability  to  de- 
tect and  track  low-  or  high-flying  aircraft 
against  the  surface  clutter  over  land  or  sea. 
It  is  now  in  engineering  development,  and 
two  prototype  radars  are  being  prepared  for 
flight  testing  in  military  versions  of  the 
Boeing  707  conunercial  Jet  aircraft.  We  expect 
the  tests  to  be  completed  in  late  1972.  We 
can  then  select  the  better  system,  and  de- 
cide in  light  of  circumstances  at  that  time 
whether  to  proceed  with  the  final  stages  of 
system  development. 

A  future  air  defense  system  will  require  an 
Improved  Interceptor  that  possesses  a  "look- 
down/shoot-down"  capability,  greater  time 
on  station  at  AWACS  operating  ranges,  and 
Improved  flre  power.  Both  the  Navy  P-14  and 
Air  Force  F-15  now  under  development  are 
capable  of  being  adapted  to  fulfill  the  mis- 
sion of  a  new  air  defense  manned  intercep- 
tor, and  we  expect  to  examine  closely  the 
feasibility  of  using  one  of  them  for  this  mis- 
sion. The  Army  surface-to-air  missile  sys- 
tem (SAM-D)  currently  tmder  development 
could  also  play  a  significant  role  In  CONUS 
air  defense. 

c.  Missile  Warning  and  Space  Systema 

Early  warning  of  ICBM  attack  will  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  by  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Early  Warning  System  (BMEWS)  radars  and 
the  "forward  scatter"  OTH  radar  system.  The 
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seven  radars  of  the  474N  system  will  give 
limited  early  warning  of  SLBM  attack.  De- 
velopment of  the  satellite  early  warning  sys- 
tem is  continuing.  The  FY  1972  Budget  in- 
cludes $187  million  to  deploy  this  new  ad- 
vanced system,  which  will  complement  our 
radars  in  providing  early  warning  of  ICBM, 
SLBM  and  Fractional  Orbit  Bombardment 
System  (FOBS)  latinches,  and  continue  de- 
velopment work  on  follow-on  systems.  The 
system  will  greatly  Improve  the  overall  C£^)a- 
blllty  of  our  warning  network,  especially 
against  both  ICBM  and  SLBM  laimchers. 

We  will  continue  to  maintain  an  active 
anti-satellite  defense  capability.  Satellite 
tracking  and  identification  will  continue  to 
be  provided  by  the  existing  USAF  Spacetrack 
system  and  the  Navy's  SPASUR  system;  both 
tied  into  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command  and  supported  by  the  Space  De- 
fense Center  for  continuous  space  catalogu- 
ing. 

d.  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
The  Safeguard  Antl-BalUstlc  Missile  De- 
fense System  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
designed  to  achieve  several  objectives  against 
a  combination  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  threats. 
They  Include: 

"Protection  of  our  land-based  retaliatory 
forces  against  a  direct  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"Defense  of  the  American  people  against 
the  kind  of  nuclear  attack  which  Communist 
China  is  likely  to  be  able  to  mount  within 
the  decade. 

"Protection  against  the  possibility  of  ac- 
cidental attacks  from  any  source," 

Last  year  I  told  the  Congress  that  ".  .  . 
without  the  Safeguard  Increment  provided 
by  this  [FY  1971]  budget,  we  would  be  faced 
now  with  the  hard  decisions  about  adding 
Immediately  to  our  offensive  systems  rather 
than  being  able  to  await  hoped  for  progress 
In  SALT."  I  further  noted  in  discussing  Safe- 
guard several  other  important  points: 

That  the  Impact  of  technological  surprise — 
for  example.  Sputnik — can  lead  to  expensive 
crash  responses  unless  we  face  and  make  Im- 
portant national  security  decisions  In  a  time- 
ly manner. 

That  Safeguard  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
cope  with  all  possible  threats,  but  that  it 
can  serve  as  a  core  for  growth  options  to 
defend  Minuteman  as  well  as  providing  the 
basic  four-site  coverage. 

That  we  were  pursuing  other  concepts,  in- 
cluding Mobile  Minuteman  (on  land  or 
afloat),  further  hardening  of  Minuteman 
silos,  and  shelter  based  Minuteman,  through 
FY  1971  R&D  programs  to  provide  other  ap- 
proaches to  the  Minuteman  survivability 
problem. 

And  that  if  the  threat  development  war- 
ranted, I  would  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
accelerated  development  of  ULMS. 

Before  turning  to  a  discussion  of  this  year's 
proposed  Safeguard  program,  let  me  note 
that  we  have  moved  forward  In  this  budget 
on  both  the  ULMS  and  the  B-1  development 
programs,  and  we  are  continuing  to  examine 
other  options  as  well.  With  regard  to  deploy- 
ment options,  we  are  requesting  funds  to 
exercise  only  one  in  FY  1972,  to  start  the 
Increased  hardness  program  for  Minuteman 
silos.  Our  philosophy  has  not  changed:  we 
are  pursuing  moderate  programs,  preserving 
our  flexibility  with  regard  to  both  SALT  and 
the  threat,  and  keeping  our  options  open 
for  the  futtire. 

This  year  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
review  was  conducted  In  accordance  with  the 
President's  commitment  of  March  14,  1969. 
The  review  of  Safeguard  Included : 

Technical  Progress.  The  technical  and  de- 
ployment progress  of  Safegtiard  has  been 
satisfactory.  The  Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles 
under  control  of  the  Missile  Site  Radar  de- 
ployed at  Meek  Island  have  successfully  In- 
tercepted ICBM  targets.  Of  ten  systems  tests 
to  date,  eight  have  been  successful,  one  par- 
tially successful,  and  one  unsuccessful. 
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Threat.  The  threat  Is  discussed  lu  detail 
In  Chapter  HI  and  the  Tables.  In  summary: 

(a)  There  has  been  an  unexplained  alow- 
down  In  deployment  of  current  Soviet  ICBM 
models,  but  tests  of  modifications  of  the 
SS-9,  SS-11,  and  SS-13  have  continued.  Even 
at  current  ICBM  levels,  qualitative  force  Im- 
provements, to  Include  MERV's,  could  pose 
a  threat  to  the  survivability  of  U.S.  land- 
based  ICBM's  unless  defensive  measures  are 
taken; 

(b)  The  continued  deployment  of  Soviet 
Y-class  submarines,  and  a  new  long-range 
Submarine  Launched  Ballistic  Missile 
(SLBM)  which  Is  being  tested,  could  threaten 
the  survivability  of  our  strategic  bomber 
force;  and 

(c)  The  Chinese  have  continued  to  make 
progress  toward  the  development  of  an 
ICBM  system.  Estimated  earliest  possible 
Initial  ICBM  capability  Is  1973  with  the  more 
likely  time  being  the  mld-1970's. 

Diplomatic  Context.  The  President  has 
discussed  developments  In  SALT  In  his  For- 
eign Policy  Report  to  Congress  on  February 
25th.  Although  there  has  been  progress  in 
SALT,  we  have  not  obtained  the  necessary 
results  from  the  negotiations  to  allow  us  con- 
fidently to  change  our  basic  plane  for  Safe- 
guard. 

As  the  President  said  two  years  ago,  the 
deployment  of  Safeguard  depends  on  the 
evolution  of  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  threats, 
and  the  outcome  of  SALT.  As  we  found  In  the 
review,  the  threat  developments  Indicate 
that  we  should  continue  to  move  ahead  to- 
ward the  full  Safeguard  deployment;  how- 
ever, we  cannot  predict  tho  outcome  of 
SALT. 

The  President  has  decided  to  request  au- 
thorization to  Implement  the  following  Safe- 
guard program  through  FY  72 : 

Continue  construction  at  the  sites  at 
Grand  Porks  AFB,  North  Dakota  and  Malm- 
Strom  AFB,  Montana. 

In  1971,  strat  construction  at  the  site  at 
Whlteman  AFB,  Missouri,  authorized  in  the 
FY  71  Budget. 

Take  steps  toward  deployment  of  a  fourth 
site  at  either  Warren  AFB  or  in  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  area. 

This  decision  reflects  the  following  con- 
siderations : 

To  be  responsive  to  the  threat,  orderly 
progress  on  the  presently  authorized  Minute- 
man  defense  and  those  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  for  improving  future  Mln- 
uteman  survivability  should  continue.  A 
fourth  Safeguard  site  at  Warren  would  al- 
low timely  deployment  of  additional  iihi- 
uteman  defense  and  light  defense  of  some 
inland  strategic  bomber  bases  and  command 
and  control  centers  at  Omaha  and  Colorado 
Springs.  However,  an  acceptable  arms  con- 
trol agreement  coiild  aCect  the  planned 
Safeguard  defense  of  Mlnuteman. 

The  National  Command  Authorities  are 
vulnerable  to  attack  by  Soviet  ICBMs  and 
SLBMs  and  the  defense  of  our  NCA  would 
add  to  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent.  At  the 
same  time.  NCA  defense  Is  part  of  one  option 
of  a  U.S.  SALT  proposal  and  Is  of  Interest 
to  the  Soviet  negotiators. 

The  initiation  of  a  full  light  area  defense 
deployment  of  the  entire  U.S.  continues  to 
be  a  desirable  objective  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  Chinese  to  produce  an 
ICBM.  Therefore,  we  should  retain  the  option 
for  proceeding  with  full  Safeguard  area  de- 
fense deployment. 

In  summary,  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
threats  to  the  U.S.  call  for  moving  ahead  to- 
ward the  full  Safeguard  deployment.  How- 
ever,  we  wish  to  exercise  those  restraints 
which  we  believe  may  enhance  the  chances 
for  reaching  an  acceptable  agreement.  In 
short: 

The  President's  program  will  continue 
progress  toward  satisfying  our  strategic  ob- 
jectives. It  continues  progress  toward  defense 
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of  Mlnuteman  pending  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment In  SALT.  It  maintains  an  option  to 
provide  for  defense  of  the  NCA  as  outlined 
as  part  of  one  option  In  a  U.S.  SALT  pro- 
posal, and  It  maintains  the  option  for  the  de- 
ployment of  area  defense  against  small  at- 
tacks at  a  later  time. 

The  President's  program  vHll  continue 
progress  in  SALT.  The  proposed  program  does 
not  request  authorization  for  additional  area 
defense  sites  beyond  those  which  also  pro- 
tect Mlnuteman  and  the  NCA.  The  U.S.  has 
Indicated  a  willingness  to  modify  the  long- 
range  plans  for  full  Safeguard  area  defense 
of  CONUS  if  an  acceptable  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  can  be 
reached. 

Our  PY  1972  request  for  funds  and  au- 
thorization Includes  both  Warren  AFB  and 
Washington,  D.C.  We  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress should  authorize  work  on  both  sites 
this  year,  to  provide  the  President  maximum 
flexibility  both  with  regard  to  SALT  develop- 
ments and  the  threat.  I  would  emphasize 
that  under  this  request,  the  FY  1972  deploy- 
ment program  would  be  limited  to  only  one 
of  the  two  locations. 

The  Safeguard  program  is  designed  to 
achieve  several  strategic  objectives.  In  addi- 
tion, the  present  program  provides  flexibility 
for  several  SALT  contingencies  and  possible 
outcomes.  It  does  not  prejudge  either  the 
decisions  to  be  made  In  SALT  or  the  possible 
results  of  SALT.  Until  It  becomes  clear  that 
an  agreement  adequately  constraining  the 
Soviet  threat  to  our  retaliatory  forces  Is 
attainable,  the  program  will  proceed  In  an 
orderly  and  timely  manner.  To  do  more  could 
reduce  the  chances  for  success  in  SALT:  to 
do  less  could  erode  our  security  and  reduce 
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Soviet  Incentives  to  negotiate  seriously  la 
SALT. 

In  sununary  Mr.  Chairman,  the  propoied 
FY  1972  Safeguard  program  and  other 
related  actions  which  we  are  recommending 
reflect  the  basic  philosophy  which  President 
Nixon  announced  In  making  his  flrst  decision 
on  Safeguard — a  measured,  orderly,  and 
sufficient  pace,  subject  to  review  and  modi- 
fications as  developments  dictate.  While  w« 
proceed  at  a  measured  pace  with  Safeguard, 
we  intend  to  keep  our  other  options  open.  We 
are  continuing  to  examine  those  which  I 
mentioned  last  year,  and  are  examining  other 
concepts  as  well:  for  providing  light  area 
defense  ag:alnst  small  or  accidental  attaclu 
through  other  means  than  the  current  full 
Safeguard  to  enhance  our  ability  to  counter 
the  Chinese  threat  even  if  a  desirable  SALT 
agreement  precludes  full  deployment  of  the 
current  Safeguard  program;  through  proto- 
type development  of  a  hard  site  defense  to 
augment  the  Safeguard  defense  of  Minute- 
man  If  necessary;  and  other  potential  pro- 
grams that  may  become  available  in  the 
decade  ahead  In  both  offensive  and  defensive 
areas.  Our  objective  Is  to  ensure  that  under 
any  foreseeable  circumstances  we  can  con- 
tinue to  provide  for  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  American  people. 

A  summary  of  the  deployment  schedule 
through  FY  1972  for  the  proposed  SAFE- 
GUARD program  Is  shown  below.  The  11.278 
million  we  are  requesting  for  FY  1972  will 
accommodate  the  funding  level  required  for 
either  site,  excluding  personnel  and  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs.  The  details  of 
the  SAFEGUARD  program  and  related  ballis- 
tic missile  defense  activities  will  be  discussed 
In  detail  by  Department  of  E>efenEe  wltneesee. 


DEPLOYMENT  SCHEDULE  (EQUIPMENT  READINESS  DATE) 


October  1974 


May  1975 


Early  1976 


Mid  1977 


Late  1977 


Grand  Forki Malmstrom Whiteman Warren Initial  Washington  capabitrtr" 


1  The  Initial  delense  ot  Washington  is  the  same  as  would  be  provided  in  the  lull  Saleguard  deployment  and  includes  a  sinflt 
missile  site  radar  (MSR). 


e.  Civil  Defense 
A  complete  review  of  the  U.S.  Civil  defense 
Program  has  been  conducted  by  the  Office  of 
Blmergency  Preparedness  at  the  direction  of 
the  National  Security  Council  (NSC).  Pend- 
ing consideration  of  the  review  by  the  NSC 
we  do  not  propose  any  major  changes  In  the 
civil  defense  funding  for  FY  1972.  The  Budget 
Includes  $78  million  for  this  program.  We 
win  maintain  current  programs  to  Identify 
shelters,  equipment  and  train  civil  defense 
volunteers.  Deployment  of  the  prototype  low 
frequency  warning  transmitter  will  continue 
in  FY  1972.  As  in  previous  years  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  civil  defense  funds  will  be  used 
to  assist  state  and  local  civil  defense  activ- 
ities and  finance  federal  emergency  opera- 
tions. 


THE  18- YEAR-OLD  VOTE 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
has  just  passed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  grant  18-year-olds  the 
right  to  vote  in  any  election.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  is  plain.  The  Supreme 
Court,  as  you  know,  has  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
provision  extending  the  franchise  to  18- 
year-olds.  The  Court,  however,  ruled  that 
this  law  is  binding  only  for  Federal  elec- 


tions. America's  young  people,  as  a  re- 
sult, are  left  with  this  irony:  they  can 
take  part  in  elections  for  the  highest  Fed- 
eral ofiBces,  but  not  in  elections  for  offices 
in  their  own  communities. 

The  constitutional  amendment  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  week — an  sunendment 
that  explicitly  spells  out  any  18-year- 
old's  right  to  vote  in  any  election— would 
clear  away  this  inequity. 

Like  most  of  my  colleagues  here,  I  hope 
this  legislation  is  promptly  enacted  Into 
law. 

It  is  clear — indeed,  conspicuous— that 
today's  18-year-olds  are  far  better  edu- 
cated and  far  more  sophisticated  than 
those  of  even  a  generation  ago.  It  can 
be  argued  convincingly,  in  fact,  that 
contemporary  youth  is  more  keenly 
aware  of  the  problems  confronting  Amer- 
ican society  and  more  ardently  commit- 
ted to  solving  those  problems  than  many 
of  their  elders.  At  the  age  of  18,  young 
men  and  women  have  completed  their 
secondary  education.  They  are  entering 
college,  joining  the  Armed  Forces,  tak- 
ing jobs.  They  are  more  intellectually 
mature  and  more  politically  responsible 
than  any  generation  in  the  country's  his- 
tory. It  was  nearly  two  centuries  ago— to 
a  small,  rural,  agrarian  society— that 
most  States  set  the  voting  age  at  21.  It 
made  sense  then.  It  no  longer  makes 
sense  today. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
can youth  want  to  work  within  what  is 
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called  "the  system."  seeking  their  po- 
litical goals  through  the  traditional  in- 
stitutions of  our  democracy.  They  are 
frustrated,  however,  merely  because  they 
are  denied  the  right  to  vote.  American 
young  people  are  a  powerfid  force  for 
good  in  our  society.  Granted,  a  minority 
so  small  that  it  can  be  accurately  termed 
"trivial"  has  embraced  radicalism  and 
revolution.  But— I  cannot  emphasize  this 
point  strongly  enough— most  young  peo- 
ple border  on  exemplary  citizens.  They 
are  bright.  They  are  responsible.  They 
are  conscientious.  They  deserve  the  right 
to  vote.        ^^^^^^^^^__ 

STRONG  SUPPORT  FOR  BILL  TO  BAN 
UNSOLICITED  CIGARETTE  SAM- 
PLES 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICEQCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1971 
Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  4,  1971,  I  introduced  a  biU 
to  prohibit  the  malUng  of  unsoUcited 
cigarette  samples.  Since  then  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  complaints  from  all  over 
the  country  from  people  who  have  re- 
ceived cigarette  samples  in  the  mail.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  re- 
ceiving complaints  as  well. 

Due  to  the  widespread  interest  in  this 
legislation  and  the  many  inquiries  I  have 
received  from  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  am  reintroducing 
this  bill  today  with  21  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

It  is  my  hope  t2iat  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  will  give 
this  bill  its  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. At  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
insert  the  text  of  this  legislation  in  the 
Record: 

HJR.  3569 
A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United  States  Code, 

as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorganization 

Act,  to  prohibit  the  malUng  of  unsolicited 

samples  of  cigarettes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3001  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  as 
enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  (84 
SUt.  746  and  746;  PubUc  Law  91-375)  and 
amended  by  the  Act  of  January  8,  1971  (84 
Stat.  1974;  Public  Law  91-662) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subeecUon  (f)  as  sub- 
section (g);  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  below  sub- 
section (e)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  (1)  Any  sample  of  any  cigarette  mailed 
without  the  prior  express  written  consent  or 
request  of  the  addressee  la  nonmailable  mat- 
ter, shall  not  be  carried  or  delivered  by  mall, 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Postal  Service 
directs.  The  Postal  Service  may  permit  the 
transmission  in  the  malls,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Postal  Service,  of  any  such 
unsolicited  sample  addressed  to  a  physician, 
chemist,  or  medical  technician  engaged  in 
medical  research  or  to  a  hoepltal.  clinic,  lab- 
oratory, medical  school,  or  other  ugency,  In- 
stitution, or  organization,  whether  govern- 
ment or  private,  engaged  in  medical  research 
or  having  medical  research  facilities.  Such 
regulations  shall  provide  that  the  envelope, 
package,  or  other  cover  under  which  such 
unsolicited  sample  is  mailed  shall  bear  on  its 
face  in  conspicuous  type  a  notice.  In  words 
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prescribed  by  the  Postal  Service,  to  the  effect 
that  such  envelope,  package,  or  other  cover 
contains  a  sample  of  one  or  more  cigarettes 
iinsolicited  by  the  addressee  but  which  may 
be  of  interest  or  assistance  to  the  addressee 
for  purposes  of  medical  research. 

"(2)  As  used  m  this  subsection,  'cigarette' 
has  the  meaning  provided  by  section  1832 
(1)    (A)  and  (B)  of  title  16." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  calendar  month  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  on  such  earUer 
date,  published  in  the  Federal  Register  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Postal  Service,  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  'iHE  "UNPEOPLES" 
OF  THE  RED  EMPIRE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  informed  scholars  of  the  Soviet 
Empire  is  Dr.  Walter  Dushnyck,  editor 
of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly  of  New  York 
City.  In  an  article  in  the  spring  1971  edi- 
tion of  that  publication.  Dr.  Dushnyck 
pens  a  precise  and  objective  article  on 
conditions  within  the  U.S.S.R.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

Th«  Plight  or  the  "•Unpeoples"  of 
THE  Red  Em  pike 

"There  were  Ukrainian  nationalists  and 
therefore  had  a  pathological  hatred  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  .  .  .  During  the  second  half 
of  the  war  he  (Bandera)  fought  against  both 
us  and  the  Germans.  Later,  after  the  war, 
wo  lost  thousands  of  men  in  a  bitter  strug- 
gle between  the  Ukrainian  Nationalists  and 
the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Powers."  (Cf.  Khru- 
shchev Remembers,  pp.   140-141) 

Once  again,  the  world's  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  plight  of  the  captive  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  empire,  this  time  by  a 
series  of  Incidents  which.  imhappUy  for 
them,  could  not  be  suppressed  by  the  Com- 
munist rulers   behind   the  Iron   Curtain. 

The  December  1970  riots  In  the  Baltic  ports 
of  Poland,  the  Infamous  case  of  extradition 
of  the  Lithuanian  seaman  Slmas  Kudirka  to 
Soviet  guards  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  offi- 
cials off  Boston,  and  the  global  repercussions 
of  the  Leningrad  trial  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
would-be  plane  hlgh-Jackers — all  again  con- 
firm the  great  tragedy  suffered  by  the  cap- 
tive "Unpeoples"  In  the  Russian  communist 
empire. 

The  term  "Unpeople"  is  an  exceedingly  ap- 
propriate one.  It  captures  the  relentless  drive 
of  the  Kremlin  rulers  to  destroy  physically 
if  need  be,  all  non-Russian  ethnic  entitles 
in  their  empire  and  to  "Sovletlze,"  that  is, 
Rtissify.  all  heterogeneous  peoples.* 

Owing  to  the  special  nature  of  their  so- 
ciety and  government,  the  Russian  rulers 
have  always  been  successful  In  eliminating 
unpalatable  facts  from  their  history  books, 
whether  they  pertain  to  persons  or  to  whole 
nations.  It  has  now  became  commonplace  In 
Soviet  historiography  to  try  to  hide  actual 
happenings  and  facts  from  Western  eyes  and 
knowledge.  Several  prominent  Soviet  figures 
in  recent  times,  once  they  were  "liquidated" 
for  real  or  Imaginary  conspiracy,  have  be- 
come "Unpersons."  and  no  longer  receive 
mention  In  Soviet  history  books  or  Soviet 
encyclopedias.  One  case  in  point  Is  Lavrentl 
Beria,  once  Stalin's  chief  of  secret  police, 
who    was   "unpersoned"    in    1953.    Nlklta    S. 
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Khrushchev  is  now  treaoiug  this  path  of  of- 
ficial obliteration.  Although  he  escaped  phys- 
ical liquidation  by  the  present  tenants  In 
the  Kremlin,  his  name  eventually  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  annals  of  Soviet  history; 
he  will  not  even  have  lived. 

The  Russians  specialize  in  wholesale  in- 
humanity and  cruelty.  They  seek  to  wipe  out 
no  less  than  whole  ethnic  communities  and 
peoples,  all  to  the  end  of  making  the  hapless 
people  inhabiting  the  slave  empire  of  the 
USSR  comprise  a  "Soviet"  (read  Russian) 
nation. 

UPaOOTING    OF    WHOLE    NATIONS 

This  genocidal  policy  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment has  been  known  for  decades  to  the 
Western  world,  especially  to  various  govern- 
ments and  to  the  academic  and  Joumallatlo 
communities.  Such  horrible  features  of 
Soviet  rule  as  the  man-made  famine  in 
Ukraine  In  1932-33.  the  massacre  of  10.000 
Ukrainian  men,  women  and  children  in  1937- 
38  In  the  City  of  Vjmnytsla,  the  murder  ot 
10,000  Polish  officers  In  the  Katyn  Forest  by 
the  NKVD  during  World  War  II,  the  war-time 
deportation  of  the  entire  Chechen-Ingush 
nation,  the  Volga  Germans  and  the  Crimean 
Tartars,  and  the  thoroughgoing  destruction 
of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  in  Western 
Ukraine  In  1945-46 — all  are  Irrevocably  on 
record. 

None  other  than  obllvlon-slated  Khrusch- 
chev.  the  alleged  author  of  Khrushchev  Re- 
members revealed  In  his  "secret  speech"  to 
the  20th  Party  Congress  In  1956  that  Stalin 
officially  ordered  the  mass  physical  liquida- 
tion of  the  small  non-Russian  peoples  under 
the  pretext  that  they  had  "collaborated"  with 
the  Germans  during  World  War  n.  In  the 
case  of  the  Ukrainians,  Krushchev  reports, 
Stalin  wanted  to  deport  all  of  them,  but  "the 
Ukrainians  were  too  numerous,  and  there 
was  no  place  to  which  to  deport  them  .   .   ." 

One  and  a  half  million  Chechen-Ingush, 
Volga  Germans  and  Crimean  Tartars,  In- 
cluding women  and  children,  however,  were 
brutally  uprooted.  The  casualties  of  this 
genocidal  operation  ran  Into  the  hundred  of 
thousands.  Of  thU  nothing  Is  mentioned  in 
the  Large  Soviet  Encyclopedia:  the  Russians 
help  along  their  demonic  philosophy  of  his- 
tory wherein  communism's  triumph  la  in- 
evitable not  only  by  falsifying  It  but  also  by 
taking  a  macabre  hand  In  Its  maklng-- 
even  If  it  has  meant  the  death  of  mUllons  ol 
"enemies  of  the  people." 

It  is  ironic  to  note  that  this  policy  of  ex- 
termination did  not  always  apply  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Caucasus.  Early  in  the  course  ol 
the  Soviet  regime,  one  of  the  Caucasian  lead- 
ers and  freedom  fighters,  Shamll,  who  had  led 
a  rebellion  against  the  Russian  Czar  In  the 
XlXth  century,  was  considered  a  progressive 
force  by  the  Soviet  historians  of  that  time. 
But  because  he  was  a  devoted  Muslim  and  a 
defender  of  the  social  and  national  customs 
of  the  Chechens,  he  was  subsequenUy  labeled 
a  "reactionary  nationalist."  His  modern  de- 
scendants were  deported  en  masse.  Although 
the  majority  of  these  "established  permanent 
roots  In  their  new  territories,"  a  goodly  num- 
t)er  of  them  died  or  were  killed  outright  dur- 
ing the  heinous  "resettlement." 

Other  imperialisms,  of  course,  were  by  their 
nature  inhumane.  But  the  crimes  of  West- 
ern imperialism  were  exposed,  criticized  and 
denounced  by  Western  historians.  Further- 
more, these  colonial  peoples  suffered  chiefly 
from  an  indifference  to  their  lot;  they  com- 
prised an  economic  market  to  exploit.  But 
Russian  imperialism  has  gone  Incomparably 
further;  Its  colonial  peoples  have  had  to  give 
up  their  very  souls  or  die. 

CtrLTUKAL   AND    LINGUISTIC    CENOCmB 

The  Rtisslans  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  eradication  of  the  culture,  language 
and  traditions  of  a  people.  They  assiduously 
aim  at  the  very  extirpation  of  an  entire  na- 
tion wherein  what  propaganda  cannot  achieve 
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bloodletting  assuredly  does.  One  must  Iden- 
tify with  the  Russians  or  pertsh.- 

But  the  Ukrainians  In  XJlcralne  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  USSR,  as  Khrushchev  writes, 
proved  to  have  been  too  many.  There  are  to- 
day about  47,000,000  of  them,  according  to  the 
recent  Soviet  population  census.  All  are  Im- 
plicitly or  explicitly  accused  of  nationalism, 
that  consciousness  of  Identity  that  plagues 
the  Russian  totalltarlans.  One  Ukranlan  In- 
tellectual Imprisoned  In  a  Mordovian  labor 
camp,  Mykhallo  Masyutko.  In  his  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Ukranlan  SSR, 
dated  February.  1967.  wrote: 

"Entering  Into  the  second  part  of  the  case 
against  Ukranlan  citizens — nationalist  prop- 
aganda (or  activity).  By  what  code  of  law 
does  one  explain  an  Indictment  for  nation- 
alistic propaganda  (or  activity)?  There  are 
no  such  laws.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  the 
Constitution  of  the  USSR,  which  guarantees 
the  right  of  nations  to  self-determinations; 
there  is  the  Leninist  nationality  policy,  which 
fully  guarantees  the  right  of  nations  to  self- 
determination  without  limit,  and  which  as- 
sures the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
of  the  annexing  country,  of  propaganda  for 
separation,  of  the  resolving  of  national  prob- 
lems by  way  of  the  referendum  of  a  whole 
nation  .  .  .  Sukarno's  book,  Indonesia  Ac- 
cuses, which  Is  officially  published  In  the  So- 
viet Union — which  means  that  Its  Ideas  are 
accepted  by  Communist  Ideology — quotes  Dr. 
Sun  Tat-sen:  "Without  nationalism  there  Is 
no  progress;  without  nationalism  there  Is  no 
nation.  Nationalism  Is  that  treasure  which 
gives  a  state  the  strength  to  strive  for  prog- 
ress, gives  the  nation  In  question  the  strength 
to  defend  Its  existence  .  .  ."  ' 

This  fear  of  Ukrainian  nationalism — the 
most  numerous  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
after  the  Russian — is  strikingly  evident  in 
Khrushchev's  book.  In  discussing  Stalin's 
obsession  with  Ukrainian  nationalism,  he  re- 
calls how  In  1943  Stalin  assailed  Alexander  P. 
Etovzhenko,  noted  Ukrainian  film  director, 
for  his  scenario,  called  "Ukraine  In  Flames." 
The  deposed  Soviet  head  writes: 

"During  one  of  my  trips  to  Moscow,  Stalin 
asked  me  If  I'd  read  It.  I  said,  yes,  I  had.  Ac- 
tually, I  hadn't  really  sat  down  and  read  It, 
but  Dovzhenko  himself  had  read  It  to  me 
during  the  German  offensive  In  July,  1942 
...  I  explained  this  to  Stalin.  He  said  I  was 
trying  to  weasel  out  of  my  responsibility 
for  what  had  happened,  and  he  started  a 
blistering  denunciation  of  Dovzhenko,  crit- 
icizing him  up  and  down,  accusing  him  of 
Ukrainian  nationalism  and  all  kinds  of  other 
sins.  At  that  time  it  was  fashionable  to  ac- 
cuse Ukrainians  of  nationalism,  regardless 
of  whether  there  was  any  evidence  for  doing 
so.  This  practice  had  started  during  Kagano- 
vlch's  term  In  Ukraine.  He  was  fond  of  say- 
ing that  every  Ukrainian  Is  potentially  a  na- 
tionalist— which  Is,  of  course,  nonsense."  • 

This  from  a  man  who  earned  in  Ukraine 
the  epithet,  "Hang^man  of  Ukraine,"  for 
trying  to  stamp  out  Ukrainian  national  con- 
sciousness In  the  Thirties. 

During  World  War  II  an  astonishingly  well- 
organized  force — the  Ukrainian  Insurgent 
Army — sprang  up  to  combat  for  Ukraine's 
freedom  not  only  the  Russians  but  the  Nazis 
as  well,  as  Khrushchev  himself  acknowl- 
edges. 

Thus  Masyutko,  In  his  petition  discussing 
the  unbridled  lawlessness  of  the  Soviet  se- 
curity organs,  brings  forth  the  fate  of  an- 
other Ukrainian  political  prisoner,  Myroelav 
Tovchuk : 

"...  He  had  written  268  complaints  al- 
together. Yovchuk  writes  that  the  Investi- 
gating organs  soon  realized  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Inquest  that  he  was  not  guilty 
of  an3rthlng,  but  they  approached  the  case 
according  to  the  theory  of  probability:  Yov- 
chuk is  a  Ukrainian,  and  since  In  the  view 
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of  the  State  Security  organs,  all  Ukrainians, 
If  they  have  not  committed  any  crimes 
against  the  Soviet  government,  are  bound 
to  commit  them,  therefore  Tovchuk  has  to 
be  convicted  .  .  ."'^ 

To  this  day  the  resistance  of  Ukrainians 
against  the  Russlfication  policy  Is  classified 
as  "Ukrainian  bourgeois  nationalism,"  or, 
synonymously,  "antl-Sovlet  propaganda  and 
agitation,"  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

For  instance,  at  the  1970  meeting  of  the 
Union  of  Writers  of  Ukraine,  Impassioned 
speeches  were  made  in  defense  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian language  and  against  Its  restriction  and 
Its  debasement  with  Russlclsms  and,  above 
all,  against  Its  relegation  to  a  second  place 
in  Ukraine.  One  young  writer,  Butln,  de- 
manded: "Where  are  the  grammars,  diction- 
aries, phonograph  records  and  other  ma- 
terials with  which  to  learn  Ukrainian?"  An- 
other young  writer,  Korotych,  protested  that 
foreign  literature  and  many  other  subjects 
are  taught  at  Ukrainian  universities  solely 
through  the  medium  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. 

A  London-based  Polish  review  has  summed 
up  ably  the  Intellectual  resistance  and 
the  general  opposition  against  Russian  rule 
in  Ukraine  as  follows: 

"The  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  have  been 
in  a  state  of  ferment  for  some  time,  but  their 
ranks  were  decimated  by  Stalin's  purges.  The 
pressure  cf  Russlfication  was  much  stronger 
In  Ukraine  than  elsewhere  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  .  .  Consequently,  Ukraine  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  frequent  trials  and  per- 
secution on  the  pretext  of  "nationalist  de- 
viation," as  well  as  of  the  Influx  of  Russians 
on  a  large  scale  .  .  . 

"But  the  years  of  persecution  in  great 
and  small  matters  have  had  the  reverse  ef- 
fect, that  of  stiffening  the  resistance  and 
obstinacy  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  The 
young  generation,  as  a  result,  is  even  more 
anti-Russian  than  its  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. Many  young  Ukrainians  have  been 
put  on  trial  recently  for  demonstrating  pub- 
licly their  desire  for  Independence  from  Mos- 
cow. It  may  thus  be  assumed  that  the  na- 
tional consciousness  is  growing  stronger  and 
that  resistance  to  Russlfication  is  not  only 
stiffening  but  extending  to  the  masses.  The 
populous  Ukrainian  nation  is  approaching 
the  point  at  which  it  will  again  feel  strong 
enough  to  give  proof  of  its  Independence 
and  cultural  identity.  One  sign  of  the  new 
spirit  of  independence  is  that  the  Union 
(of  Writers  of  Ukraine — Ed)  refused  to  ex- 
pel from  its  ranks  Ivan  Dzyuba,  the  courage- 
ous author  of  a  book  with  the  provocative 
title:  Internationalism  of  Russification?  This 
work  has  only  appeared  abroad,  but  It  is  un- 
doubtedly of  great  significance  as  regards  the 
attitude  of  Ukrainians  In  their  own  language 
area.  It  is  of  little  importance  that  the  Rus- 
sians forbid  Its  publication  In  Ukraine,  when 
the  truths  expressed  in  it  can  be  brought  to 
the  Ukrainian  people  by  means  of  broad- 
casting. And  the  main  truth  it  reveals  is  that 
the  multi-national  Soviet  State  is  a  Mus- 
covite empire  with  the  dominant  nation — 
the  Russian;  and  to  this  the  Ukrainians  are 
determined  not  to  submit  .  .   ."• 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  telling  documents 
on  the  oppression  of  Ukraine  by  Communist 
Russia  Is  the  book.  Two  Years  in  Soviet 
Ukraine.  It  was  written  by  John  Kolasky,  a 
former  Canadian  Marxist  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent, who  was  sent  a  few  years  ago  to 
Ukraine  to  a  party  training  school,  only  to 
become  disenchanted  swiftly  with  Marxist- 
Leninist  Ideology.  In  this  book,  written  in 
1970  (and  In  his  Education  in  Soviet 
Ukraine,  written  two  years  earlier),  he  has 
described  In  detail  the  unbridled  rule  of 
Moscow  over  47,000,000  Ukrainians  and  the 
overall  Russian  attempt  to  eradicate  the 
Ukrainian  nation  by  cultviral  and  linguistic 
techniques,  supplemented  by  persecution 
and  oppression.  In  a  word,  by  genocide. 
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LACK   OK   WESTERN   RESPONSE   TO   ENSLAVZHXNT 
OF    "UNPEOPLK8" 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  the  Western 
world,  which  prides  Itself  on  upholding  the 
general  principles  of  freedom  and  emancipa- 
tion, should  continue  to  be  so  oblivious  to 
the  plight  and  suffering  of  the  "unpeoples" 
of  the  Russian  empire. 
*  In  the  i>ast,  both  the  Truman  and  Hsen- 
hower  Administrations  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  containing  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism. In  subsequent  years,  however,  this 
policy  has  gradually  become  watered  down 
into  one  of  "bridge  building"  to  B^astern  Eu- 
rope. Today  President  Nixon  essays  a  dubious 
policy  of  "negotiation  rather  than  confront*, 
tion." 

This  erosion  of  our  belief  in  universal 
freedom  was  not  a  bit  affected  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  challenging 
"Brezhnev  Doctrine,"  which  had  serious,  ad- 
verse effects  upon  Yugoslavia  and  West  Ger- 
many, not  to  mention  the  captive  nations  In 
the  Soviet  Russian  empire.  Accompanying 
this  deteriorating  Western  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  USSR  were  the  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  in  1969,  the  SALT  talks,  and  the 
Soviet-German  Agreement  of  1970.  The 
Kremlin  sees  no  reason  why  it  cannot  call  a 
European  Security  Conference  which  would 
eventually  secure  a  much-wanted  status  quo 
and  thus  assure  the  permanent  division  of 
Europe. 

The  basic  "unprlnclples"  (to  coin  a  word) 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy  were  aired  by  President 
Nixon  in  his  report  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 18, 1970.'  The  fundamental  outline  of  this 
"strategy"  seems  to  grope  for  some  kind  of 
liberalization  in  the  communist  bloc,  with 
an  eventual  convergence  or  symbiosis  of  the 
two  world  systems.  This  despite  the  swift  pol- 
itical demise  of  Alexander  Dubcek  in  Czech- 
oslovakia, who  made  the  mistake  of  thinking 
a  more  "humane"  communism  was  at  hand. 
At  best,  this  policy  relies  on  a  pious  hope 
that  the  Western  system  will  simply  outlast 
Communism. 

An  editorial  in  an  English  review  char- 
acterizes scathingly  the  Western  stance: 

"The  West's  foreign  policy  is  still  one  of 
futile  optimism  geared  to  reconciliation  and 
trusting  men  such  as  Brezhnnev  and  Kosygin 
who  have  a  record  of  incorrigible  treachery.  It 
Is  based  on  a  totally  false  assessment  of  So- 
viet intentions  and  ruthlessness  both  at 
home  (In  the  field  of  repression)  and  abroad 
(in  the  area  of  subversive  imperialism)  .  .  . 
Both  the  British  and  American  governments 
are  basically  disinterested  in  the  fate  of  the 
captive  nations.  Their  members  turn  a  blind 
eye  to  reports  of  re-8tallnlzatlon,  repression, 
slave  labor  camps  and  putting  dissident  in- 
tellectuals into  lunatic  asylums.  .  . 

"Western  leaders  want  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship of  both  the  rulers  of  communist  states  at 
the  same  time  of  the  peoples  who  endure  liv- 
ing under  such  totalitarian  regimes.  They 
pursue  the  fatuous  illusion  of  being  all 
things  to  all  men.  They  solemnly  maintain 
the  contemptible  theory  that  tyranny  and 
freedom  are  reconcilable  and  that  people 
denied  liberty  will  happily  continue  to  agree 
to  being  denied  the  freedom  that  Western 
politicians  themselves  enjoy.  .  .  ."• 

This  dangerously  unrealistic  policy  Is  mir- 
rored by  the  Ostpolitik  of  Willie  Brandt, 
which,  some  claim  is  a  "second  capitulation 
of  Germany."  The  Bonn  government  has 
agreed  to  recognize  two  German  States,  al- 
though one  of  them  is  an  outright  Russian 
colony;  it  has  renounced  all  claims  to  the 
annexed  German  territories  without  any  fluid 
pro  quo.  The  Russians,  In  turn,  have  pro- 
mised nothing,  not  even  to  tear  down  the 
infamous  "Wall  of  Shame"  in  Berlin.  This 
new  policy  of  Bonn  cannot  fail  to  dishearten 
not  only  the  German  people  of  East  Germany 
but  all  the  captive  nations  as  well. 

To  be  expected  now  Is  a  gradual  Soviet 
penetration  of  Germany  and  a  pressuring  pel- 
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ley  against  aU  those  In  the  West  who  do  not 
accept  the  status  quo  In  Europe,  that  Is.  on 
Eusslan  terms. 

And  in  ail  this,  no  help  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  NATO  organization  which  has  long 
been  reduced  to  an  ineffectual  club  of  15  na- 
tions, without  any  power  of  retaliation 
against  Soviet  invasions  implementing  the 
"Brezhnev  Doctrine." 

The  overall  picture  is  grim.  Indeed.  Not 
because  the  Kremlin,  morally  or  physlcaUy, 
IB  superior.  Par  from  It.  The  USSR  Is  beset 
by  seething  opposition  In  Ukraine,  the  Baltic 
states,  the  Caucasus  and  elsewhere.  The 
tragedy  for  the  "unpeoples"  In  the  Soviet 
empire  lies  in  the  West's  ineptitude  to  com- 
orehend  Its  vested  interest  in  freedom. 

But  there  are  those  In  the  West  who  have 
Its  security  at  heart.  Former  U.S.  Undersec- 
retary of  State  George  Ball,  for  example,  has 
sharply  criticized  the  new  Brandt  policy. 
Others  must  marshal  their  moral  and  mate- 
rial resources  to  support  the  captive  nations 
In  their  unequal  but  vital  struggle  for  free- 
dom, self-determination  and  jusUce. 

The  people  of  the  free  world  are  endlessly 
fed  half-truths  in  the  conomunlcatlons  media 
to  the  end  of  accepting  the  Soviet  viewpoint 
on  "peaceful  coexistence"  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  captive  nations,  those  "unpeo- 
ples" of  the  Russian  communist  empire.  It 
U  high  time,  however,  that  our  spokesmen 
realize  that  IncantaUons  to  the  power  of 
freedom  are  mere  rhetoric.  Ineffectual,  self- 
debasing  and  eventually  suicidal,  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  realistic  confrontation  with 
the  self-avowed  enemy. 

Otherwise— although  to  be  an  "unpeople ' 
Is  un-American— this  may  be  our  fate,  too. 
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well  as  other  European  countries  which 
have  traditionally  been  sources  of  valu- 
able immigrants. 

The  bill  introduced  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan), 
would  place  a  floor  imder  immigration 
from  every  Nation.  Each  country  would 
be  guaranteed  a  minimum  number  of 
visas  equal  to  75  percent  of  its  immigra- 
tion between  1956  and  1965.  No  more 
than  10,000  visas  could  be  issued  to  any 
one  country.  Unused  visas  would  carry 
over  to  the  next  year. 

For  Ireland  this  would  mean  an  in- 
crease from  1,150  visas  in  1970  to  more 
than  4,000  next  year. 

The  Ryan  bill  would  permit  young  men 
and  women  who  do  not  qualify  for  a 
skilled  labor  certificate  to  enter  the 
country  without  a  job.  The  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1965  required 
skilled  professionals  to  have  a  firm  job 
offer  before  they  could  enter  the  country. 

The  1965  act  severally  limited  Irish 
immigration.  This  restriction  was  not  in- 
tended, but  it  has  never  been  corrected. 

Our  history  books  are  filled  with  the 
names  of  famous  immigrants  who  came 
to  this  country  with  few  skills  and  rose 
to  the  top  of  their  professions.  I  feel  it 
is  in  our  Nation's  best  interest  to  give 
these  new  immigrants  a  chance  to  see 
what  they  can  do. 
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Dr.  Fletcher  has  the  necessary  qxialiflca- 
tions  for  his  Important  new  responsibility. 
We'll  have  to  wait  to  see  how  he  chooses  to 
direct  the  space  program,  of  course.  He  waa 
quoted  In  the  New  York  Times  the  other 
day  as  saying  he  Intends  to  do  some  fresh 
thinking  about  the  logic  of  the  space  pro- 
gram. He  favors  a  greater  emphasis  on  un- 
manned spac«  ventures,  particularly  sucb 
projects  as  the  "grand  tour"  of  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus  smd  Neptune  that  is  planned 
for  the  late  '708  but  has  had  little  support 
thus  far. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  here  in  Houston,  that  sounds 
somewhat  disturbing.  Yet  he  shouldn't  be 
prejudged.  He  will  be  assuming  a  big  Job  at  a 
critical  moment  In  the  space  program.  We 
wish  him  weU. 


GOOD  CHOICE  FOR  NASA 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, St.  Patrick's  Day  recalls  the  many 
contributions  of  Irish  and  other  Immi- 
grants who  helped  build  this  country. 

Today  I  have  joined  56  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
remove  the  last  major  barrier  to  Irish 
immigration.  This  bill  will  double  the 
number  of  visas  for  Irish  immigrants,  as 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  Houston,  Tex., 
who  has  been  over  the  years  a  supirorter 
of  our  space  program,  editorialized  the 
selection  of  Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher  as  the 
new  head  of  NASA.  I  include  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  on  March  8,  1971, 
in  the  Record: 

Good  Choice  for  NASA 

The  man  President  Nixon  has  nominated 
to  be  the  new  administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Si>ace  Administration  has 
an  impressive  record  of  achievement. 

Dr.  James  C.  Fletcher,  51.  a  physicist  who 
is  president  of  the  University  of  Utah,  has 
worked  as  a  scientist,  a  government  advisor, 
a  company  president  and  an  educator.  He 
has  an  unusually  broad  background  which 
combines  his  scientific  knowhow  and  his  or- 
ganizing ability.  He  has  been  deeply  Involved 
in  the  government's  space  program. 

A  native  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Fletcher  Is  the 
son  of  a  scientist.  Dr.  Harvey  Fletcher,  who 
was  research  director  at  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories. 

He  was  the  organizer  and  president  of  a 
space  electronics  corporation  and  before  that 
was  organizer  of  another  space  company 
which  was  a  subsidiary  of  Aerojet-General 
Corp.  He  served  as  associate  director  for  the 
guided  missile  laboratory  at  Ramo-Woolrldge 
Corp.  and  as  a  consultant  for  the  secretary 
of  defense,  to  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  to  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

His  associates  at  the  University  of  Utah 
have  described  him  as  "uncommonly  able." 

He  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  science 
at  Columbia  University  and  his  Ph.D.  In 
physics  and  mathematics  at  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  has  taught  both 
at  Harvard  and  Princeton. 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pointing  out 
that  backers  of  the  SST  are  "really  pull- 
ing out  all  the  stops"  in  their  campaign 
for  continued  Federal  subsidy,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to- 
day comments : 

In  the  process,  though,  some  of  them  are 
sounding  a  little  odd. 

What  the  Journal  picks  out  from  all 
the  sideline  noise  is  the  remark  by  presi- 
dential science  adviser  Edward  E.  David. 
Jr.,  that  refusal  to  proceed  would  reflect 
"timidity  and  lack  of  courage"  on  the 
part  of  Congress  and  the  coimtry. 

After  debunking  that  one,  the  editorial 
acknowledges  environmental  uncertain- 
ties about  the  SST,  then  adds: 

On  a  purely  practical  level,  however,  there's 
still  the  question  of  whether  the  supersonic 
transport  will  be  commercially  viable  any 
time  soon. 

That  brings  to  mind  an  SST  overstate- 
ment in  the  President's  1972  budget.  Re- 
ferring to  the  two  prototypes  scheduled 
to  be  completed  and  flight  tested  during 
1973,  the  budget  asserts: 

Federal  funds  will  not  be  required  after  the 
flight  testing  since  the  experience  from  this 
program  should  enable  the  aviation  Industry 
to  proceed  to  production  of  an  economically 
efllcient  aircraft  that  will  not  create  adverse 
environmental  effects. 

Yet,  Richard  L.  Garwin,  a  member  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, has  declared  that : 

First.  Boeing  and  General  Electric 
originally  were  to  submit  plsms  by  June 
30,  1968,  for  financing  certification  and 
production  costs,  but  have  been  allowed 
to  hold  back  their  proposals.  The  dead- 
line now  has  been  postponed  imtil  1972. 

Second.  The  FAA's  origintil  contract 
with  Boeing  would  have  required  the 
prototypes  to  have  the  same  aerodynamic 
configuration  as  a  safe  and  economically 
profitable  production  model,  but  under 
contract  changes  the  prototypes  need 
only  show  that  a  successful  SST  pro- 
gram— financed  either  publicly  or  pri- 
vately— could  emerge  from  their  per- 
formance. 

Given  the  lack  of  detailed  financing 
plans  and  contract  guarantees,  we  can 
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teU  what  Is  likely  to  happen  by  looking 
at  the  Anglo-French  Concorde— the  sub- 
sidized and  unsold  aircraft  whose  exist- 
ence is  so  often  cited  as  "proof"  that  the 
age  of  supersonic  airliners  has  arrived. 

The  Concorde  test  and  development 
program  requires  seven  aircraft,  not  two. 
These  are  prototypes  001  and  002— now 
flying— preproduction  aircraft  01— 
scheduled  to  fly  late  this  year— arid  02— 
now  delayed  until  mid- 1972— and  three 
production  aircraft. 

Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology,  the 
McGraw-Hill  publication,  declares  that 
the  Concorde's  performance  "wiU  be  com- 
pletely certified  with  the  No.  2  produc- 
tion aircraft":  in  other  words,  the  sixth 
in  the  series.  „  „^      . 

Mr  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  of  March  4  follows: 

STTPERSONIC    COtJRAOE 

A  decisive  vote  on  further  federal  sub- 
sidy for  the  supersonic  transport  will  Da 
Sng  soon  in  Congress,  and  the  plane's 
backers  are  really  pulling  out  all  the  stops^ 
In  the  process,  though,  some  of  them  are 

sounding  a  little  odd.  

^e  other  day,  for  example,  P«»»dentlal 
sHence  adviser  Edward  E.  David  Jr.,  said 
that  refusal  to  go  ahead  with  the  super- 
sonic subsidy  would  reflect  "timidity  and 
lack  of  oourage"  on  the  wart  of  Congress  and 
th)  coiintry.  The  only  way  the  nation  can 
determine  whether  the  SST  wUl  damage  the 
environment,  he  said.  Is  to  build  a  couple  of 
them  and  then  see  what  happens.  _ 

"Make  no  mistake, "  Dr.  David  went  on.  A 
lUnltatlon  on  experimentation  In  whatever 
cause  18  the  beginning  of  wider  suppression. 
When  we  fall  to  experiment,  we  fall.  In  faU- 
ing  we  bring  the  best  part  of  American  so- 
ciety, as  we  know  It  today,  to  a  halt." 

Let's  back  off  from  that  one  for  a  minute. 
The  particular  experiment  we're  talking 
about  here  Is  the  creation  of  a  special  ma- 
chine for  the  commercial  transportation  in- 
dustry. That  wovUd  be  an  Interesting  and 
possibly  even  a  useful  development,  but  It's 
hardly  to  be  equated  with  general  scien- 
tific advance,  such  as  the  search  for  a  cure 
for  cancer. 

It's  true  that  a  great  many  Americans 
are  concerned  about  sonic  booms  and  other 
potentially  damaging  side  effects  of  an  SST. 
On  a  purely  practical  level,  however,  there's 
stUl  the  question  of  whether  the  supersonic 
transport  wUl  be  commercially  viable  any 
time  soon. 

In  recent  months  the  airlines  have  been 
having  a  hard  time  financing,  not  to  men- 
tion filling,  the  planes  already  avaUable.  IX  a 
wide  demand  for  supersonic  flight  actually 
existed,  there  probably  would  be  less  need  to 
lean  so  hard  on  federal  subsidy. 

For  our  part  we  remain  unconvinced 
that  more  research  can't  answer  those  en- 
vironmental questions.  By  that  time  perhaps 
the  market  woxild  have  changed  so  much 
that  this  private  transportation  project  coiUd 
be  taken  over  by  private  enterprise. 
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consecutive  year  in  which  farm  real  es- 
tate taxes  increased  and  I  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues; 

Farm  Real  Estatx  Taxxs  in  U.S.  Ross 
11  Pescent  in  1969 

Washington,  March  10 — The  tightening 
money  pinch,  felt  by  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments has  produced  a  sharp  new  drain  on 
farm  Income  through  rising  real  estate  taxes, 
an  Agriculture  Department  report  Indicates. 

The  report  said  that  state  and  local  taxes 
on  farm  real  estate  rose  11.1  per  cent  In  1969, 
the  biggest  one-year  increase  on  record.  The 
Increase,  the  27th  consecutive  one,  brought 
total  real  estate  taxes  on  American  farms  to 
nearly  $2.3-bUllon. 

Agriculture  Department  economists  said 
that  the  reports  covered  taxes  levied  In  1969 
and  mostly  payable  last  year.  Data  on  taxes 
levied  in  1970  and  payable  this  year  will  show 
another  Increase,  though  the  amount  has  not 
been  determined,  experts  said. 
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FARM  REAL  ESTATE  TAXES 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  RAILROADS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mt.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  indicated  that  farm  real 
estate  taxes  showed  the  biggest  1-year 
increase  on  record  in  the  year  1969.  ris- 
ing by  11.1  percent.  This  marks  the  27th 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 


OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  this  excellent  series  of 
articles  on  the  financial  plight  of  the 
country's  railroad  systems. 

Christian  Science  Monitor  Reporter 
Merelice  K.  England  has  put  together  a 
series  of  Interviews  with  a  wide  range  of 
those  interested  in  the  railroad  systems — 
from  train  crew  members  to  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

This  study  of  the  problems  of  railroads 
today  deserves  the  attention  of  all  of  us. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Mar. 

4,  1971) 

Raiuioad  Financial  Clotjd  May  Have  Silveb 

Lining — Part  I 

(By  Merelice  K.  England) 

Chicago. — They  stand  dismally  In  big  cities 
across  the  United  States,  former  elegance 
now  faded  to  cavernous  dlnglness — raUroad 
passenger  stations,  sjrmbols  of  decline. 

In  seeming  contrast,  tracks  sing,  cars 
bump,  and  cranes  swing  at  many  a  freight 
ytu-d  as  railroad  freight  tonnage — 41  percent 
of  all  freight  moved  In  the  nation — keeps 
climbing.  Yet  railroads  say  they  don't  make 
enough  profit  on  freight  to  finance  new 
equipment  or  running  repairs. 

With  continuing  labor-union  unrest  which 
regularly  raises  the  threat  of  nationwide 
strikes  (though  at  this  writing  a  strike  this 
year  seems  unlikely) .  it  all  adds  up  to  crisis — 
yet  It  Is  a  crisis  In  which  glimmers  of  hope 
are  beginning  to  appear. 

RAILPAX  FORMED 

Both  Congress  In  Washington  and  railroad 
management  Itself  have  begun  to  act.  Con- 
gress last  year  passed  legislation  setting  up 
the  semlpubllc  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (Rallpax),  which  goes  into  ef- 
fect May  1.  Rallpax,  which  would  take  over 
a  minimum  network  of  routes,  la  seen  by 
many  experts  as  a  workable  solution  to  the 
passenger  crisis,  which  has  sent  traveled  pas- 
senger miles  from  21  bUUon  down  to  12  bU- 
Uon  per  year  during  the  1960's.  Air,  road,  and 
water  transport  has  taken  over. 

Passenger  lines  are  down  from  11,000  in 
1946   to   less   than   400   today. 

Railroad  management  for  Its  part,  baa 
come  up  with  a  report  by  Its  own  Ameri- 


can's  Sound   Transportation   Review  Orga. 
nlzatlon  (ASTRO). 

FEDERAL  AID  SOUGHT 

ASTRO's  plans  are  to  attract  governmeQt 
aid  that  would  keep  American  railroads  in 
private  hands,  with  renewed  financial  health. 
"Creative  federal  Involvement"  Is  the  rail- 
road  term.  The  plans  oppose  the  other  alter- 
native now  the  subject  of  widespread  debate 
among  management,  the  Nlxon  administra- 
tion, unions,  and  passenger  groups  alike- 
government  take-over  by  nationalization. 

In  an  Interview  in  Washington,  James  M. 
Beggs,  Undersecretary  of  Transportation,  says 
one  encouraging  sign  in  the  overall  crlsU  is 
that  Congress — spurred  on  by  the  gigantic 
bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad- 
now  is  well  aware  that  a  crisis  does  exist 
The  awareness  has  not  always  existed,  sources 
say. 

MANY    MILES    OF    TRACK 

Despite  constant  complaints  about  having 
to  maintain  unneeded  lines,  the  railroads 
have  managed  to  lop  off  only  10,000  miles  of 
physical  track  In  the  last  decade  and  to 
prune  a  mere  40,000  miles  since  a  peak  of 
249,433  miles  of  track  40  years  ago. 

There  now  are  some  75  class  I  railroads— 
a  figure  that  cannot  Eu:curately  be  compared 
with  earlier  figures  since  It  represents  many 
consolidations  of  carriers  that,  in  merged 
form,  still  exist.  Class  I  railroads  have  annual 
gross  revenue  of  at  least  $5  million. 

BANKRUPTCIES  OCCUR 

According  to  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  (AAR) ,  they  operate  95  percent  of 
the  nation's  railway  mileage,  employ  almost 
93  percent  of  its  railroad  workers,  and  handle 
more  than  99  percent  of  railway  freight  and 
passenger  traffic. 

Three  of  them  last  year,  besides  Penn  Cen- 
tral, have  tumbled  into  bankruptcy,  says  Dr. 
Burton  N.  Behllng,  vice-president  of  eco- 
nomics and  finance  of  the  AAR  which  speaks 
for  railroad  management. 

They  Include  the  Boston  and  Maine,  Le- 
high Valley,  and  Central  of  New  Jersey:  all 
Eastern  roads.  There  is  stUl  concern  that  the 
ailing  Pennsy  could  financially  derail  con- 
necting roads. 

When  1970's  totals  are  tabulated.  Dr.  Behl- 
lng estimates  that  "about  20  railroads  will 
have  deficits."  Most  of  the  roads  not  losing 
money  still  find  they  are  spending  it  at  a 
faster  rate  than  they  are  making  It. 

Railroads,  In  a  remarkable  show  of  una- 
nimity, started  this  decade  determined  to  let 
people  know  a  "countdown"  for  railroad  sur- 
vival had  started. 

PITCH    TO    PUBLIC 

More  than  2.000  railroad  employees  are 
making  radio  and  TV  speeches,  addressing 
local  meetings  of  civic  clubs,  and  distribut- 
ing explanatory  brochures. 

The  AAR  has  had  former  astronaut  Walter 
M.  Schlrra  Jr.  step  onto  TV  screens  with  the 
down-to-earth  message  that  everyone  needs 
the  railroads. 

Gradually  the  railroads  are  also  picking 
up  the  public's  aroused  concern  about  pollu- 
tion on  the  highways  and  in  the  air. 

The  debate  on  nationalization  grows,  aided 
by  the  fact  that  except  for  a  few  lines  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  has  the  only  pri- 
vately run  railroad  system  In  the  world. 

Notes  Dr.  John  A.  BaUey,  director  of  the 
transportation  center  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity: "Wherever  the  railroads  are  na- 
tionalized, they're  In  trouble.  But  If  changed 
policies  don't  occur  here  (to  improve  the 
raUroad,]  we'll  go  ahead  and  natlonall» 
anyway." 

"LAST  resort"  SFECtnXO 

Across  the  board,  no  one  actually  urges  na- 
tionalization. It  Is  always  proposed  only  »s 
a  last  resort."  But  Dr.  BaUey  is  not  alone  in 
concluding  that  if  no  alternative  solutions 
are  successfully  urged  and  proved  effective. 
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there's  a  real  posslbUity  nationalization 
would  win  by  default. 

Railroad  opinion.  What  individual  raUroad 
presidents  say  Is  summed  up  by  the  AAR: 

Nationalization  would  be  costly — an  esti- 
mated "»60  billion  merely  to  acquire  pri- 
vately owned  railroad  faculties."  Simple  take- 
over stUl  would  not  have  solved  the  prob- 
lems. The  government  would  then  be  rc- 
aponslble  for  making  expensive  Unprove- 
ments  (When  the  government  took  over  the 
raUroads  in  World  War  I,  It  lost  about  $2 
mlUlon  a  day.) 

The  national  raUroads  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  operate  at  an  average  20  percent 
deficit— even  though  they  often  get  Interest- 
free  financing  and  pay  no  taxes. 

GOVERNMENT  OPPOSED 

Government  outlook. 

Undersecretary  Beggs  says  of  nationaliza- 
tion, "I  dont  like  it." 

His  reasons :  It's  a  multiblUlon  dollar  prop- 
osition, he  savs.  The  market  value  of  the  rail- 
roads today  is  $16-bllllon-to-$20  billion;  the 
raUroads  claim  $60  billion. 

There  Is  a  tendency  In  natlonaUzed  serv- 
ice to  improve  what  Is  visible— that  Is,  the 
passenger  service— and  offer  "lousy  freight 
service,"  Mr.  Beggs  goes  on.  And,  he  says, 
other  nationalized  systems  elsewhere  are 
extremely  overstaffed— In  some  cases  ad- 
mUtedly  sopping  up  unemployment." 
Featherbedding  makes  for  deficits,  he  adds. 

Labor  view. 

Resistance  here  is  less  pronounced.  The 
Congress  of  RaUway  Unions  says  only  re- 
cently have  some  prominent  brotherhood 
chiefs,  when  faced  with  critical  negotiating 
problems,  said  it's  the  only  way. 

The  labor  congress  consists  of  76-to-80  per- 
cent of  all  railroad  employees.  Another  lal>or 
group,  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  As- 
sociation, wants  a  study  done. 

HOW  PASSENGERS  FEEL 

Passenger  opinion. 

Anthony  Haswell,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  Passengers, 
agrees  that  nationalization  needs  to  be  stud- 
ied. He  calls  the  railroad's  own  estimate  of 
their  worth— 860  billion- "outrageous  prop- 
aganda." 

Though  Mr.  Haswell  says  he  would  choose 
nationalization  over  the  "present  state  of 
affairs,"  he  stresses  that  "the  government 
does  not  have  a  particularly  exciting  record 
In  running  a  business."  He  hopes  Rallpax  will 
provide  the  answer  for  passengers. 

Another  area  of  some  agreement:  com- 
plaints about  the  role  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  (ICC)  as  the  govern- 
ments regulatory  agency.  There  Is  even  In- 
creasing evidence  government  itself  agrees 
that  railroads  no  longer  should  be  restricted 
to  turn-of-the-century  rules.  Imposed  at  a 
time  when  the  roads  were  abusing  their  pow- 
er as  a  monopoly. 

NEW  AGENCY  URGED 

The  ASTRO  report  seeks  equal  opportunity 
as  follows:  The  railroads  want  the  freedom 
to  make  changes  In  rates  and  services  without 
delays  pending  ICC  decision.  They  ask  that  a 
new  agency  be  created  "to  regulate  all  modes 
with  equality." 

The  railroads  also  want  exemption  from 
property  taxes  since  highways  and  airports 
are  public  property.  They  ask  help  maintain- 
ing rights-of-way,  government  loans  to  buy 
and  improve  equipment,  and  a  10-year  re- 
search-and-development  program  with  the 
federal  government  sharing  some  of  the  re- 
search largess  it  has  bestowed  on  airlines. 

After  railroads  concede  the  need  for  self- 
Improvement,  they  gingerly  suggest  in 
euphemistic  language  that  unions  eliminate 
featherbedding. 

FEATHERBEDDING 

Chief  negotiator  representing  railroad 
management  John  P.  HUtz  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  National  Railway  Labor  Conference,  says 
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15  years  ago,  eUmlnating  featherbedding  In 
Us  entirety  could  have  saved  half  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Since  then,  he  says,  the  figure 
could  have  climbed  to  $1  bUUon  a  year. 

Etonald  S.  Beattle,  executive  secretary  of 
the  labor  congress,  defends,  "Every  so-called 
work  rule  on  the  books  today  was  the  product 
of  collective  bargaining." 

One  labor  leader  privately  admits.  "There's 
no  question  some  work  rules  could  and  need 
to  be  modified.  They  are  as  old  as  the  indus- 
try. And  they  wUl  be  modified,  given  the 
right  attitude  (of  management).  But  the 
trenches  have  been  dug  deep. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Mar.  6,  1971 1 

Rail  Freight  Hichbaixs  on  Troubled 

Tracks — Part   n 

(By  Merelice  K.  England) 

Aboard  the  "Super  C"  Between  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles. — Barreling  down  a  long 
straight  stretch  of  track,  the  high-speed 
train  slices  through  the  stillness  of  remote, 
flat,  expansive  Missouri  farmland. 

A  huge  flock  of  geese  Ufts  and  flutters  as 
the  engineer  blows  his  whistle  at  them.  The 
"whooo-whooo"  of  whistle  signals  float  out 
to  each  tiny  crossing — little-used,  rutted  dirt 
roads — then  melt  like  mist  into  the  morning 
air. 

The  day  started  bright  and  cold  In  the 
yards  in  Chicago;  snow  flurries  set  In  briefly 
as  the  train  rumbles  on,  now  beside  a  frozen 
Mississippi  River,  now  through  a  tiny  town- 
ship. 

This  is  the  views  from  the  cab  of  the 
"Super  C,"  the  pride  of  the  Santa  Fe — the 
fastest  freight  train  in  the  world.  Speed  is 
this  train's  major  service. 

Chicago  to  Lob  Angeles  (2.213  track  miles) 
Is  covered  in  less  than  40  hours.  Over  95 
percent  of  runs  are  on-time,  or  early.  For 
maximum  speed  (up  to  80  miles  an  hour) .  no 
more  than  15  to  20  cars  are  hauled — pre- 
mium-rated, container  and  plggy-bswk 
freight.  A  large  bulk  of  it  Is  U.S.  mall. 

INDUSTRY    MIXES    GLOOM    AND    ELATION 

Individual  U.S.  railroads,  like  the  Sante 
Fe,  can  show  ways  they  are  Improving 
freight  services.  But  In  the  raUroad  freight 
Industry  as  a  whole,  there  exists  a  puzzling 
combination  of  elation  and  gloom. 

Freight  service  is  where  the  United  States 
really  depends  on  the  railroads.  Even  though 
the  railroads'  share  of  freight  transport  has 
diminished  In  deference  to  pipelines,  barges, 
trucks,  and  airlines,  the  actual  amount  of 
railroad  freight  is  increasing. 

Without  railroad  delivery,  grocery  stores 
run  out  of  canned  and  frozen  foods.  Half  our 
meat  and  dairy  products  come  by  train. 

Without  the  coal  that  flres  generating 
plants,  lights  and  other  electrical  devices 
black  out.  Without  Its  purification  chemi- 
cals,  drinking  water  stays  untreated. 

Intercity  freight  volume  gained  33  percent 
(in  ton  miles)  in  the  last  decade.  By  1980 
railroads  will  be  moving  freight  to  an  ex- 
traordinary one  trillion  ton-miles  annually 
about  46  percent  more  than  they  do  now — 
according  to  a  projection  by  America's 
Sound  Transportation  Review  Organization 
(ASTRO). 

RAIL    SHIPPING    VITAL 

Industries  and  their  Jobs  depend  on  rail- 
roads— and  would  be  hard-pressed  to  flnd 
alternative  means  of  shipping  If  railroads 
ground  to  a  long-term  halt.  For  example, 
railroads  have  71  percent  of  the  household 
appliance  shipping  business,  76  percent  of 
automobiles  and  automobile  parts,  40  per- 
cent of  furniture,  78  percent  of  lumber  and 
wood,  73  percent  of  the  cotton  crop  going  to 
textile  mills. 

And  yet  the  gloomy  side:  Like  a  young 
couple  that  finds  the  hcMne  of  its  dreams 
and  doesn't  have  a  down  payment,  rallroetds 
are  frustrated  by  financial  limitations. 
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With  the  Industry  in  a  generally  depressed 
financial  condition,  capital  for  needed  im- 
provements Is  harder  and  harder  to  come 
by.  Purchases  and  repairs  are  stalled.  Re- 
sult: chronic  freight-car  shortages,  detec- 
tive or  excess  tracks,  aad  poor  service — all 
of  which  turn  shippers  to  other  methods  of 
transportation . 

Defective  tracks  often  mean  derailments. 
In  the  two  years  between  year-end  1967  and 
year-end  1969,  the  number  of  derailments 
went  up  1,000  from  4,960  to  5,960.  This  was 
during  a  period  In  which  the  number  of 
train-miles  traveled  dropped  from  895  mil- 
lion to  864  mUlion. 

The  bankrupt  Penn  Central  would  like 
to  dispose  of  about  40  percent  of  its  20,000 
miles  of  track.  Long  before  the  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  RaUroad  went  bankrupt,  it  had 
said  it  needed  to  abandon  1,200  miles. 

TOO    MUCH   TRACKAGE 

Even  "successful"  raUroads  are  trying  to 
shed  excess  trackages  stUl  requiring  costly 
care.  The  Sante  Fe  currently  has  830  miles 
scheduled  for  abandonment. 

Most  railroads  grumble  about  long  delays 
and  refusals  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  when  railroads  want  permission 
to  drop  both  unprofitable  service  and  little- 
used  track  mUeage. 

Yet  many  people — Including  James  M. 
Beggs,  Undersecretary  of  Transportation — 
suggest  that  railroads  have  not  been  as  ag- 
gressive as  they  should  have  in  pursuing  such 
permission. 

"Consequently  we  have  200,0(XI  nUles  of 
right-of-way,"  notes  Mr.  Beggs.  "Some  ex- 
perts are  saying  that's  100.000  mUes  too 
much.  We  agree  with  about  50,000  to  60,000." 

HARVEST    PEAKS    A    PROBLEM 

Fallings  In  the  industry — though  they 
might  be  limited  to  certain  raUroads — affect 
the  whole  system.  As  a  Santa  Fe  spokesman 
points  out,  "We  can  run  the  wheels  off  a 
train  to  give  a  shipper  fast  service  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Kansas  City.  But  if  another  rail- 
road can't  provide  the  same  service  and  a 
car  is  Idle  for  a  few  days  somewhere,  the 
shipper  Is  unhappy  with  both  of  us." 

Another  industrywide  problem  which 
plagues  even  those  with  a  good  supply  of 
rolling  stock  is  that  of  freight-car  short- 
ages. 

At  peak  harvest  time.  Western  rallroAds 
often  have  to  send  out  a  caU  to  Eastern 
roalroads  asking  for  the  return  of  their 
boxcars  to  haul  grain.  Financially  bereft 
Eastern  railroads  sometimes  hold  on  to  such 
cars,  finding  it  cheaper  to  pay  per  diem 
rental  fees  than  to  replenish  their  own  roll- 
ing stock. 

Undersecretary  Beggs  insists,  "We  must 
find  a  way  to  rationalize  the  car-shortage 
problem."  He  says  It  might  require  a  gov- 
ernment-backed loan  program  for  purchase 
of  a  reserve  fieet. 

Mr.  Beggs  attributes  the  box-car  shortage 
to  the  railroads'  "$1  billion  per  year  capital 
deficit  during  the  last  decade." 

Beyond  the  shortage  Itself,  however,  Mr. 
Beggs  also  assails  the  Inefficient  use  of  cars 
already  In  stock.  Cars  are  so  underutilized, 
he  notes,  "the  result  Is  that  the  average  box- 
car moves  about  six  miles  an  hour,  or  Is  used 
the  equivalent  of  two  houre  a  day." 

On  the  Santa  Fe  "Super  C,"  crews  change 
every  two  to  three  hours — 18  different  crews 
m  all — because  the  train  laps  up  100  miles 
that  often. 

A  day's  work,  by  union  rules,  is  100  miles 
or  eight  hours — whichever  is  less.  Railroad 
management  call  It  "featherbedding"  and 
lash  out  at  such  frequent  and  expensive  crew 
changes.  Unions  call  it  "incentive"  and  say 
that  by  It,  trains  are  moved  faster. 

TWO    OR    THREE   RIDE   CAB 

When  this  correspondent  recently  rode  In 
the  dlesel  of  the  Super  C  (the  first  woman 
to  do  so) ,  each  crew  consisted  of  at  least  the 
engineer,  a  brakeman  up  front  (to  pull  the 
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emergency  brake  In  case  of  need) ,  and  two 
brakemen  in  the  caboose.  OccaslonaUy  a 
"firemen"  joined  the  dlesel  crew  even  though 
there  no  longer  are  any  fires  to  feed  and 

tend. 

For  the  first  stretch,  to  ChllUcothe.  111.,  the 
locomotive  engineer  was  Charles  A.  VUlanova, 
m  Jaunty  kelly-green  beret  that  matches  his 
union  pin.  "I  don't  like  to  work— thla  Just 
happens  to  be  the  best  work  I  don't  like  to 
do,"  he  quips. 

The  second  stretch,  to  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 
(the  train  crew  pronounced  It  eye-oh-way) 
brought  the  train  through  Oalesburg,  111., 
with  its  dozens  of  railroad  crossings— one  for 
every  street  marking  every  block. 

At  such  a  place,  the  engineer  holds  on  to 
the  whistle  and  brings  the  train  down  to  a 
crawl  Even  so,  some  motorists  showed  lit- 
tle respect  for  the  train's  length,  tonnage, 
speed,  and  Inability  to  stop  quickly  as  they 
played  "dodge  'em,"  trying  to  beat  the  over- 
powering dlesel   across  the  Uacks. 

Engineers  can  do  without  that,  they  say. 
Each  year,  a  large  proportion  of  railroad 
deaths  and  Injuries  are  attributed  to  care- 
less or  undlscemlng  motorists  at  railroad 
crossings.  

IVEIGHT    YARD   VISITED 

The  train  whistled  on  to  Los  Angeles,  but 
this  correspondent  got  oft  at  Kansas  City 
where  another  example  of  quick  freight  serv- 
ice is  located— Santa  Pe's  Argentine  freight 
yard. 

Here,  a  switch  engine  pushed  a  line  of 
cars,  classified  on  arrival,  up  an  Incline, 
once  Identified,  a  car  is  pushed  over  the 
"hump"  and  uncoupled  by  hand  (the  only 
Job  the  railroad  doesn't  yet  know  how  to 
automate) . 

The  rumbling  car  slide  down  the  hump- 
inK  track  and  over  a  weight-measuring  rail 
(determining    whether    the    car    Is    fuU    or 

empty). 

Radar  measures  the  car's  acceleration  and 
"retarders"  compress  against  the  squealing 
wheels,  holding  the  car  to  four  miles  per 
hour  It  Is  then  automatlcaUy  shunted  to 
the  right  track  as  rail  switches  guide  It  along 
tracks  spread  out  in  a  wide  fan  below  the 
hvunplng  track— all  under  the  benevolent  eye 
of  a  computer. 

As  cars  are  "humped"  and  trains  are 
"blocked"  (put  together)  an  Inventory  Is 
kept,  so  that  at  any  time  the  Santa  Pe 
knows  the  location  of  rolling  stock  on  Its 
tracks  The  system  '.s  meant  to  become  part 
of  a  nationwide  freight-car  tracking  system 
being  developed  In  the  Industry. 

SANTE  FE — A  MONEYMAKER 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Is  a  moneymaker. 
Its  freight  business  Is  good  enough  to  more 
than  offset  passenger  losses  of  $42  mlUlon 
last  year.  So  the  Santa  Pe  can  afford  to  be 
innovative,  not  only  at  Its  yard  operations 
but  also  In  Its  equipment  and  services.  It  Is 
In  the  forefront  of  developing  such  new  cars 
as  Jiunbo  closed  hoppers,  autoveyors,  flat- 
cars,  gondolas,  and  special-purpose  boxcars. 

Part  of  this  correspondent's  ride  here 
from  Chicago  was  on  smooth,  welded  strips 
of  rail  several  miles  long  which  not  only 
eliminate  the  constant  cllckety-cllck  of  rail 
Joints  but  keeps  bounclness  at  a  minimum. 

In  Chicago,  where  the  Super  C  originates, 
Santa  Pe's  piggyback  operation  is  stream- 
lined. While  large  trailer  trucks  are  single- 
filed,  parallel  to  railroad  flatcars,  a  high- 
boxy  crane  scoots  along.  In  five  minutes, 
the  crane  clasps,  lifts,  and  sweeps  two  trail- 
ers onto  a  flatcar. 

And  yet  It  will  take  even  more  efficient 
operations  like  the  ones  at  Santa  Fe's 
Argentine  Yard  to  remedy  such  deficiencies 
as  not  knowing  whether  a  freight  car  is 
empty  or  loaded,  where  it  came  from, 
where  It  Is  going  next,  or  how  it  can  be 
blocked  to  save  steps  at  the  next  switching 
site. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGE  CRITICAL 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads 
warns  that  freight  operations  are  In  trou- 
ble unless  funds  are  pumped  Into  needed 
areas — specifically,  between  now  and  1980. 
$18.6  billion  for  freight  cars,  $6  billion  for 
new  locomotives,  and  J11.9  bUllon  for  rail 
and  tie  replacements. 

Donald  S.  Seattle,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Congress  of  Railway  Unions,  considers 
the  freight-car  shortage  and  the  Inefficient 
use  of  cars  the  most  important  problem  now 
facing  the  Industry. 

Mr.  Seattle  solicits  shipper  support  and 
Insists,  "Shippers  are  willing  to  pay  more 
money  for  reliable  efficient  service."  He 
notes  there  will  be  at  least  three  freight-car 
bills  introduced  in  Congress  this  year,  and 
he  elaborates  brlefiy  on  the  approach  of  the 
bill  being  drawn  up  by  his  labor  group, 
which  would: 

Set  up  a  semi-public  corporation  pat- 
terned after  the  new  legislated  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

Provide  for  government  investment — 
"not  a  great  deal" — with  guaranteed  loans 
and  tax-exempt  bonds.  Income  from  corpo- 
ration CBJrs  would  then  revolve  to  buy  more 
cars. 

Centralize  computer  control  of  the  cars 
so  that  railroads  would  always  have  access 
to  all  cars. 

"We  can  get  20  percent  more  utilization 
of  freight  cars  if  the  industry  runs  as  a  na- 
tionwide system  rather  than  as  regional 
railroads,"  says  Mr.  Seattle.  "Translated  Into 
dollars,  that  means  huge  savings  Just  In 
using  the  equipment  on  hand." 

Any  bill  to  Improve  and  modernize  rail- 
road freight  service  needs  pubUc  support — 
certainly  as  much  as  that  needed  to  set  up 
a  passenger  corporation  last  year. 

Sometimes  nostalgia  stands  in  the  way. 
Some  tradltlonlists  find  it  hard  to  see  rail- 
roading, so  crucial  to  the  nation's  pioneering 
expansion  and  development,  as  a  computer- 
ized industry  In  the  space  age — with  hefty 
freight  cars  guided  not  by  hundreds  of 
rugged  Individuals  in  a  freight  yard  but  by 
a  computer  in  a  tower. 

Tet  this  Is  the  direction  the  railroad  in- 
dustry must  take  throughout  the  nation  If 
It  is  to  have  any  hope  of  keeping  up  with  de- 
mands for  service. 

[Prom   the  Christian   Science  Monitor, 

Mar.  8,  1971] 

DETicrrs  Ride  the  Rails — Pabt   HI 

(Sy  Merellce  K.  England) 

Aboard  the  Capitoi,  Limited. — Promptly 
at  3:50  p.m.,  the  mustard-yellow  Capltol 
Limited  gently  eases  Its  way  out  of  its  Chi- 
cago berth,  Its  once  proud  name  wearing  an 
air  of  genteel  poverty,  symbol  of  an  era  fast 
fading. 

For  a  single  night  this  correspondent.  In 
Car  66,  Roomette  4,  is  one  of  a  dwindling 
breed — the  United  States  railroad  passenger. 

Empty  cars,  once  full  of  passengers  who 
now  prefer  faster  and  more  glamorous 
plane  travel  .  .  the  nearly  deserted  rail- 
road station,  once  bustling  with  people  hur- 
rying to  catch  their  trains  .  .  .  nearby 
tracks,  now  unused  and  overgrown  with 
weeds,  and  silent  railway  crossings  where 
bells  once  warned  of  approaching  trains.  .  .  . 
All  are  symbols  of  the  Capitol  Llmlted's  past 
glory. 

The  train  picks  up  speed  through  Chica- 
go's suburbs  It  will  touch  base  at  Akron 
and  Youngstown  (both  In  northern  Ohio) 
before  cutting  south  to  Pittsburgh  and  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  then  on  down  to  Washington, 
DC. 

Less  than  2  percent  of  America's  Intercity 
passengers  now  travel  by  train.  Cars  and 
planes  have  taken  over  the  rest. 

Railroads  say  they  lose  an  estimated  $200 
million  a  year  on  passenger  service.  The 
National  Association  of  Railroad  Passengers 
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admits  the  railroads  could  save  more  than 
$150  million  a  year  If  they  dropped  all  re- 
maining passenger  service.  But  the  associa- 
tion Insists  that  It  would  be  wrong  to  drop 
passengers — instead  service  should  be  mod- 
ernized and  expanded,  it  says. 

A  few  railroads — notably  the  Santa  Pe, 
Southern,  and  Seaboard  (East)  Coast  Line 
(complete  with  a  fashion  shew  on  board)  — 
still  consider  it  good  business  to  maintain 
attractive  long-distance  passenger  service. 
They  can  still  afford  to. 

Some  20,000  passenger  trains  ran  in  the 
United  States  In  1929.  By  1946,  the  numbw 
had  dropped  to  11,000.  In  1970,  less  than  400 
remained,  and  more  than  100  of  these  were 
seeking  permission  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  discontinue. 

The  heyday  of  passenger  trains  Is  gone, 
the  days — before  airplane  travel — when  all 
the  trimmings  that  went  with  the  Journey 
made  riding  a  train  a  memorable  experience: 
elegant  dining  cars,  luxurious  comfort,  swift 
service. 

Aboard  the  Capltol  Limited,  train  work- 
ers talk  wistfully  about  the  good  old  days. 
Once  this  train  was  known  for  its  excellent 
cuisine.  One  conductor  especially  recalls  Its 
roquefort  salad  dressing.  He  adds:  "Now, 
the  dining-car  fare  Is  about  average." 

The  train  Is  moving  along  well.  Passen- 
gers get  ready  for  the  evenmg  meal.  Once 
those  In  roomettes  were  served  a  free  din- 
ner in  the  dining  car.  Now  they  have  to  pay 
extra  for  it. 

The  answer,  both  for  passengers  and  the 
railroads  losing  money  on  them,  may  be  the 
new  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion, dubbed  Railpax — the  biggest  thing  to 
happen  to  railroad  passengers  since  the  In- 
vention of  the  Pullman  car. 

The  quasi-public  corporation  was  set  up 
by  the  1970  Congress  to  operate  a  nationwide 
rail-passenger  service  beginning  May  1. 

Twenty-one  major  U.S.  cities  have  been 
designated  as  end  p>olnts  by  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. Routes  will  be  developed  between  these 
cities. 

When  Secretary  Volpe  announced  this  pre- 
liminary nucleus  ol  a  nationwide  passenger 
network,  he  stressed:  "I  believe  that 
Americans  will  ride  the  railroads  in  In- 
cresislng  numbers  If  they  are  given  good, 
fast,  clean,  safe,  and  efficient  service  be- 
tween metropolitan  centers. 

"I  also  believe  that  we  need  rail-passenger 
service,"  he  continued,  "or  else  the  con- 
gestion on  our  highways  and  in  our  airways 
will  become  intolerable." 

A  mere  28  passengers  ride  the  Capltol 
Limited — six  first-class  riders  In  double 
bedrooms  or  single  roomettes.  The  rest  are 
In  the  coach  section  with  reclining  seats  for 
the  overnight  haul. 

This  correspondent  has  a  private  roomette 
which  has  its  own  bathroom  facilities  and 
passenger  seat,  the  back  of  which  pulls  down 
for  a  bed.  Roomette  doors  can  be  slid  shut 
or  left  open. 

For  Its  28  passengers,  the  dlesel  hauls  two 
coach  cars  (one  empty),  a  lounge  car  which 
provides  reading  material  and  snacks,  a 
first-class  sleeper  car,  and  a  dining  car. 

The  basic  fare  is  $42.  Just  $6  less  than 
coach  air  fare  from  Chicago  to  Washington. 
Yet  a  roomette  costs  an  additional  $40,  for 
a  total  of  $82.  It's  expensive. 

But  still  the  railroads  lose  money  on  pas- 
senger tickets.  Railpax — the  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture— evolved  when  the  railroads,  bur- 
dened by  the  compulsory  money-losing  pas- 
senger runs,  asked  for  help — and  got  more 
than  they  had  bargained  for. 

Initially,  the  railroads  sought  federal 
legislation  to  be  reimbursed  for  costly  pas- 
senger runs  whenever  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  prohibited  them  from 
being  dropped.  Under  that  proposal,  the 
railroads  would  not  have  made  money.  Yet 
the  plan  still  would  have  meant  more  money 
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in   their    budgets,    since    continuing    high 
losses  would  have  been  avoided. 

But  the  railroads'  plan— which  would 
bftve  kept  them  in  charge  of  passenger 
gjrvice  and  schedules — was  scuttled  In 
favor  of  Railpax. 

The  board  of  RaUpax  will  have  15  direc- 
tors—eight appointed,  with  Senate  approval, 
by  the  President  and  seven  chosen  by  stock- 
holders. RaUpax  will  contract  with  relevant 
railroads  to  provide  needed  employees  and 
track  passages  for  the  passenger  routes  it 
develops. 

Whatever  routes  are  designated  now  at 
the  start  of  the  system's  operation  must  be 
kept  running  at  least  until  July  1,  1973.  If 
at  that  time,  Railpax  decides  a  train  Is  no 
longer  needed  by  the  public  or  that  it  im- 
pairs the  corporation's  overall  services,  the 
tram  can  be  discontinued.  Sut  if  a  state  or 
other  local  agency  then  offers  to  reimburse 
RaUpax  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  losses 
attributed  to  such  services,  the  train  cannot 
be  dropped. 

In  either  case,  such  a  decision  no  longer 
falls  into  the  bailiwick  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Railpax  is  on  its  own. 
Railroads  don't  have  to  Join  Railpax.  Sut  It 
U  expected  that  most  will,  since  those  that 
do  not.  must  continue  to  operate  all  their 
present  passenger  trains  until  Jan.  1,  1975. 
Those  railroads  that  do  Join  Railpax  may 
drop  all  their  own  passenger  service  as  of 
May  1.  Then,  In  exchange  for  payments  based 
on  their  present  passenger-service  losses, 
railroads  can  receive  common  stock  in  the 
corporation.  Their  payments,  at  the  option 
of  Railpax.  might  sometimes  be  made  by 
transferring  equipment  or  providing  future 
services  to  the  corporation. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration:  "There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  corporation  will  operate  at  a 
deficit  at  the  beginning.  But  the  idea  U  to 
turn  the  corner  and  make  the  system  eco- 
nomically viable." 

Congress  authorized  $40  million  In  seed 
money  for  Railpax.  The  raihroads  wlU  shell 
out  some  $200  million  (not  much  more  than 
their  annual  losses  for  providing  passenger 
service).  And  additional  funds  are  available 
for  loans — both  to  Railpax  and  to  railroads 
needing  financial  assistance  In  Joining. 

"Tickets  please."  The  railroad  personnel 
here  on  the  Capltol  Limited  are  friendly,  but 
the  mood  on  this  train  Is  different  from  air- 
lines: sedate  rather  than  glamorous  or 
swinging. 

A  relaxed,  slow  pace,  in  fact,  is  one  rail- 
road characteristic  that  keeps  S.  MorrU  Hop- 
kins—a neighboring  roomette  passenger — 
riding  the  trains.  A  resident  of  Scott  City, 
Kans.,  Dr.  Hopkins  is  en  route  to  a  conven- 
tion In  Washington.  He  says  he  appreciates 
a  couple  of  days  away  from  the  telephone 
where  he  can  work  and  read  undisturbed. 

The  train,  with  Its  28  passengers.  Is  quiet. 
Some  passengers  remember  back  to  when  all 
the  seats  were  filled;  when  they  had  to  wait 
in  line  to  get  served  in  the  dining  car. 

Dr.  Hopkins  observes,  "I  don't  like  to  fiy." 
But  he  adds,  "I  dont  think  It  makes  sense 
to  keep  running  trains  like  this  for  Just  a 
few  people  like  me." 

The  railroads  agree.  Explains  James  A. 
Schultz,  a  vice-president  at  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads:  "Just  as  the  stage- 
coach had  no  role  when  the  railroad  came 
along,  running  passenger  trains  Is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  whole  railroad  system." 

Mr.  Schultz  continues.  "At  one  time  our 
attitude  was  'so  what?  We  can  make  up  for 
the  loss  through  freight  earnings."  " 

But  passenger  losses  ballooned,  freight 
competition  stiffened,  and  railroads  decided 
they  couldn't  be  so  blase. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Donald  S. 
Seattle — executive  secretary  of  the  Congress 
of  Railway  Unions — charges  tha<;  the  rail- 
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roads  "deliberately  ran  (passenger  service] 
into  the  groimd.  They  preferred  handling 
freight  rather  than  people." 

In  agreement,  Anthony  Haswell — energetic 
chairman  of  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
road Passengers — points  out:  "We  have  been 
fighting  in  court  to  keep  management  from 
walking  away  from  passengers.  They  have 
done  everything  they  can  to  get  rid  of  us." 
Passenger  complaints  Include  the  growing 
scarcity  of  conveniently  timed  service  and 
the  dirt  and  decrepitude  of  many  passenger 
lines. 

Aboard  the  Capitol  Limited  a  porter  comes 
to  ask  what  time  each  passenger  wants  to 
be  awakened  in  the  morning.  But  no  one 
Is  awakened — and  no  one  is  reminded  of  the 
change  in  time  zone  before  going  to  bed.  We 
lose  an  hour. 

"You  don't  need  any  explanations,  do 
you?"  asks  a  porter,  with  a  reassuring  sweep 
of  his  arm  that  implies  they'll  be  no  prob- 
lems leeu-nlng  the  details  of  riding  an  over- 
night train.  But  soon  one  discovers  on  his 
own  that  all  water.  Including  drinking  water, 
is  shut  off  at  station  stops,  and  that  the  air 
vent  circulates  hot  air  Instead  of  fresh  &\i. 
"Actually,  p>as6enger  service  was  one  of  our 
assets  until  the  financial  situation  got  more 
and  more  bleak,"  says  Mr.  Schultz,  defending 
the  railroads.  "Now  it's  one  of  our  biggest 
public-relations  problems.  People  don't  real- 
ize that  passengers  are  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  Industry." 

James  M.  Seggs,  Undersecretary  of  Trans- 
portation, says:  "Personally,  I  don't  see  rail- 
roads regaining  any  position  in  long-distance 
passenger  service.  We  should  maintain  a 
minimum  of  such  service.  But  It  won't  grow." 
"By  1985,"  Mr.  Seggs  continues,  "85  to  90 
percent  of  the  people  will  live  In  population 
corridors.  The  demand  for  mobility  still  will 
be  strong,  and  It  will  be  for  short-stage  dis- 
tances. RaUpax  will  show  that  In  such  cases — 
300  to  400  miles — trains  can  be  comi>etltlve 
with  planes.  If  they  can  carry  60  to  70  per- 
cent capacity,  they  will  make  money." 

Mr.  Seggs'  comments  are  not  Just  specula- 
tion. Recent  experience  with  the  frequent 
high-speed  Metroliner  runs  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  already  bears  him  out. 
Added  to  that  Is  the  one-round-trtp-a-day 
TurboTrain  between  New  York  and  Boston. 
Both  eujoy  significant  popvUarity  with  the 
traveling  public  In  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

Irving  Banner,  a  businessman  from  Boston, 
explained  to  me  during  a  recent  Turbo  trip 
that  he  became  a  rider  for  two  reasons:  It 
avoided  the  hassle  and  delay  of  getting  to 
and  from  airports  at  each  end.  And  It  was 
less  ex{>enslve. 

A  fellow  passenger  on  the  same  train,  Law- 
rence I.  Phillips  of  Boston  emphasized  the 
same  two  reasons  and  added  two  more:  His 
time  is  better  spent  on  the  train  getting 
some  work  done  than  It  would  be  getting  to 
an  airport.  And  he  finds  the  airplane  con- 
fining In  comparison. 

Both  men  Justifiably  complain,  however, 
that  the  raUroad  bed  and  track  are  not  good 
enough  to  test  the  Turbo's  true  potential 
for  speeds  well  over  100  m.p.h.  The  ride  on 
that  trip,  in  fact,  did  not  exceed  70  m.p.h. 
and  the  ride  was  Jouncy. 

According  to  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, the  Turbo  is  "an  exercise  In  equip- 
ment" to  test  whether  the  train  can  main- 
tain speed  around  curves — thus  eliminating 
the  costly  need  to  straighten  track  routes  for 
high-speed  travel. 

In  contrast,  the  Metroliner  Is  regarded  as 
"an  exercise  In  people"  to  determine  whether 
masses  of  people  can  be  attracted  back  to 
the  railroad.  Its  service  Is  fast  and  smooth. 
About  half  Its  passengers  have  switched  from 
other  methods  of  travel.  And  about  80  per- 
cent of  them  say  they'll  stick  with  the  Metro. 
As  Mr.  HasweU  of  the  passenger  associa- 
tion notes:  Trains  over  short-to-medlum  dls- 
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tances  between  cities  can  run  fast  enough  to 
nuUlfy  planes  In  downtown-to-downtown 
scrvlcG. 

MeanwhUe,  daUy  commuters— by  far  the 
largest  number  of  raUroad  passengers — are 
not  included  In  the  RaUpax  system.  Their 
plight  is  yet  another  chapter  In  the  woes  of 
the  railroad  wayfarer. 

How  long  Ualns  like  the  Ct^ltol  Umlted 
wUl  run  is  another  open  question.  A  Chicago- 
to-Washlngton  run  wlU  be  part  of  the  RaU- 
pax service.  Sut  the  route  could  be  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

It's  been  a  clear  night  and  now  it  s  a  sunny 
morning  churning  through  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  and  cutting  through  small  Mary- 
land towns.  Then  the  Capltol  Limited  backs 
Into  Washington's  Union  Station — at  10:40 
ajn. — only  40  minutes  late. 

As  the  train  brakes  slowly  to  a  halt.  thU 
correspondent  recaUs  a  recent  telephone  con- 
versation with  the  ralh-oad  man  she  will  soon 
be  interviewing- at  the  only  time  he  is  avaU- 
able  Concerned  about  undependable  raU 
service  and  that  she  might  arrive  too  late,  he 
had  asked:  "Couldn't  you  fly  Instead?" 


ROTC  MYLAI.  AND  THE  VOLUNTEER 
ARMY:  CITIZEN  SOLDIERS 

AGAINST  PROFESSIONALS 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1971 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  ending  military  conscription  is 
before  this  Congress.  It  is  not  an  easy 
questloiL  „    ^.     i 

In  the  Sunday,  March  14  Washington 
Post  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  Califor- 
nia effectively  presents  the  arguments 
against  the  so-called  "citizen-soldier 
idea.  In  Senator  Cranston's  words,  ad- 
vocates of  this  thesis  "contend  that  the 
draft  must  be  maintained  to  insure 
civilian  Influence  within  the  military." 

Most  who  support  continuance  of  the 
draft,  because  they  want  to  maintain  the 
"citizen-soldier"  influence  also  advocate 
basic  changes  in  the  existing  draft  law. 
The  end  of  student  deferments,  estab- 
lishment of  a  uniform  national  draft 
call,  draft  ceilings  which  limit  the  Presi- 
dential abiUty  to  induct  men,  a  liberal- 
ized conscientious  objection  statute  and 
a  prohibition  against  sending  draftees 
into  a  combat  zone  imless  Congress  has 
acted  are  some  of  the  reforms  advocated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  permanent  military 
force  of  2.5  million  oflBcers  and  men,  con- 
sisting solely  of  volunteers,  is  not  attrac- 
tive to  me.  I  share  some  of  the  concerns 
expressed  by  those  pressing  for  a  volun- 
tary military.  But,  to  quote  the  authors 
of  "ROTC,  Mylai,  and  the  Volunteer 
Army"  which  appears  in  the  spring  1971 
issue  of  Foreign  Policy : 

If  you  don't  like  the  way  the  mlllUry  func- 
tions, you  can't  expect  It  to  improve  by 
insulating  yourself  from  It. 

The  "citizen-soldier,"  or  even  better, 
the  "citizen-oflacer"  issue  should  be  at 
the  center  of  the  voluntary  military  de- 
bate. I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  collect 
in  one  place  three  of  the  best  articles 
devoted  to  this  subject.  They  are  the 
Cranston    article,    the    Foreign    Policy 
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article,  and  a  statement  authored  by  two 
career  oflBcers  Col.  Donald  F.  Bletz,  USA, 
and  Capt.  Robert  J.  Hanks,  USN,  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday,  February  14, 
1971  Washington  Poet. 

I  also  include  two  statements  from  the 
March  13  National  Journal,  which  con- 
sider the  role  played  by  the  draft  in 
stimulating  enlistments  and  participa- 
tion in  programs  such  as  the  ROTC: 

[Prom  the  Foreign  Policy,  Spring  19711 
BOTC,  Mtlai,  and  thk  Voluntabt  Abmt 
(By  Ed  Berger,  Larry  Platley,  John  Prl«ch. 

Mayda  Gottlieb.  Judy  Halsley,  Peter  Kar- 

sten,  Larry  Pexton,  and  William  Worreet) 

Voluntary  profeselonals  may  replace  citi- 
zen-soldiers In  the  American  armed  forces 
of  the  1970's.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
draft  reform  and  plana  to  end  conscription 
entirely  after  Vietnam,  widely  discussed  In 
Washington  today,  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  Is  under  attack 
on  many  of  the  nation's  campuses.  ROTC 
has  been  asked  to  leave  a  number  of  \inl- 
verslUes,  while  falling  enrollments,  broken 
windows,  bumed-out  offices  and  a  hostile 
student  environment  have  led  each  of  the 
three  armed  services  to  cancel  some  of  their 
programs.  Still,  ROTC  currently  provides  a 
majority  of  the  career  officers  In  the  military 
services  as  well  as  the  reserve  system. 

ROTC  has  made  au  Inviting  target  for 
critics  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Those  seeking 
ROTC's  demise  have  also  made  much  of  the 
Indoctrlnary  ixature  of  Its  curriculum,  the 
presence  of  external,  government  control  of 
the  program,  and  the  militarization  they  feel 
that  the  ROTC  student  experiences — all  oc- 
curring within  an  academic  setting  with  the 
contrary  goal  of  liberating  and  stimulating 
the  students"  powers  of  Inquiry. 

Defenders  of  ROTC  have  warned  that  Its 
removal  from  the  nation's  campuses  would 
severely  Injure  the  efficiency  of  a  military 
that  has  Increasingly  come  to  depend  on  the 
technical  and  managerial  skills  that  the 
ROTC  graduate  can  offer.  Such  an  argu- 
ment Is  not  a  very  telling  blow  to  the  case 
of  the  critics.  Indeed,  many  of  these  critics 
are  quite  satisfied  with  an  arrangement 
which  may  weaken  the  ability  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prosecute  Its  policies  In  Southeast 
Asia,  at  the  same  time  that  It  rids  the  cam- 
puses of  an  alien  spirit.  But  several  ROTC 
defenders  have  offered  an  argument  that  does 
alarm  some  of  the  critics. 

ROTC    AGAINST    THE    PROS 

These  defenders  have  argued  that  dis- 
mantling ROTC  would  result  In  an  Increase  in 
the  number  of  officers  recruited  from  the  en- 
listed ranks  and  In  the  size  or  number  of  the 
service  academies.  In  the  former  case — re- 
cniltment  from  the  ranks — tests  have  estab- 
lished that  the  average  enlisted  man.  with 
less  than  a  college  education,  scores  higher 
on  psychological  attitude  scales  measuring 
authoritarianism,  acceptance  of  military 
idealogy,  and  aggression  than  does  the  aver- 
age college-bred  officer  candidate.^  The«e 
same  rotc  defenders  have  then  claimed 
(without  verifying  the  claim)  that  the  lat- 
ter case — an  Increase  in  the  number  of  serv- 
ice academy  graduates — would  have  the 
same  effect.  The  average  West  Pointer  or 
Annapolis  graduate,  they  argue.  Is  less  flex- 
ible and  able  to  think  for  himself  than  the 
average  rotc  or  Officer  Candidate  School 
(ocs)  officer.  Thus  rotc  and  ocs  officers  may 
provide  a  desirable  "leavening."  a  counter- 
balance to  the  more  aggressive  values  of 
academy  graduates  and  "rankers."  The  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Qrant  Colleges  put  It  this  way  In  a  recent 
report:  "The  continued  presence  In  substan- 
tial numbers  In  the  Armed  Porcee  of  offi- 
cers from  a  wide  variety  of  civilian  educa- 
tional Institutions  and  backgrounds  Is  one 
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of  the  best  guarantees  against  the  establish- 
ment In  this  country  of  a  military  caste 
or  clique  .  . ."  ' 

For  those  critical  of  the  presence  of  for- 
mally accredited  eotc  programs  on  campus, 
the  suggestion  that  the  death  of  rotc  would 
result  in  expansion  of  service  academies  and 
enlisted-oriented  ocs  programs  should  pro- 
voke serious  reaectlon.  If  the  citizen-officer 
defenders  are  correct,  any  chemges  in  pres- 
ent recruitment  that  would  result  in  a  sig- 
nificant increase  In  the  flow  of  professional 
soldiers  from  the  enlisted  and  academy  ranks 
might  be  counterproductive.  That  Is  the 
demise  of  botc  would  only  temporarily  dis- 
locate military  leadership  plans.  And  any  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  authoritarian, 
aggressive  "leaders"  would,  we  submit,  be 
undesirable.  But  are  the  citizen-officer  de- 
fenders correct? 

The  question  concerns  the  nature  of  cit- 
izen-officers— ROTC  and  coUege-grad  ocs  types 
who  serve  for  two  or  three  years  as  platoon 
and  company  grade  officers  or  pilots  and  then 
either  stay  on  as  careerists  or  (In  most  cases) 
resign.  Some  citizen-officers  rise  to  high  com- 
mand, but  all,  whether  they  stay  on  or  not, 
may  be  faced  as  lieutenants,  due  to  the 
nature  of  modern,  dispersed  military  deploy- 
ment, with  awesome  on-the-spot  decisions. 
For  the  Inhabitants  of  many  a  Vietnamese 
hamlet  or  river  vUlage,  survival  may  well  de- 
pend on  the  attitude  of  the  platoon  leader, 
gunboat  skipper,  or  helicopter  gunship  pilot 
approaching,  guns  trained,  on  their  homes. 

We  know  that  the  average  rotc  or  college 
grad  ocs  student  scores  lower  on  P-scale  (au- 
thoritarianism) psychological  measurements 
than  the  average  enlisted  man  or  non-college 
peer.*  Thus,  for  those  concerned  about  the 
attitudes  and  values  of  Individuals  placed  in 
positions  of  military  authority  and  responsi- 
bility the  ROTC  or  college  grad  ocs  officer 
would  appear  to  be  a  safer  bet  than  one  ac- 
quiring his  commission  without  first  acquir- 
ing a  college  degree.  It  is  probably  not  simply 
the  fact  of  the  college  experience  that  makes 
the  difference.  Less  advantaged  youths,  after 
all  receive  a  different  moral  education  in  their 
environments  than  do  the  college-bound 
suburban  children  of  the  middle  and  upper- 
middle  classes.  But.  for  whatever  reasons  the 
difference  between  the  two  potential  military 
leader  groups  is  a  known  significant  quantity. 
What  is  unknown  Is  Just  how  such  rotc 
students  compare  with  their  service  academy 
counterparts.  Are  the  rotc  types  more  "flex- 
ible" than  the  academy  types,  as  claimed? 
One  leader  of  the  antl-BOTc  movement  at 
Harvard  thinks  not:  "An  officer  trained  at 
Princeton  kills  on  orders  as  quickly  as  an 
officer  trained  at  the  Point  "♦  Is  there  any 
signlflcant  attltudlnal  distinction  between 
the  two  types  at  all? 

M£ASURINO   ATTITITDES 

The  best  way  of  answering  such  a  question 
would  be  to  measure  the  attitudes  of  the 
two  groups  In  the  field  a  year  or  two  after 
graduation  or  commissioning.  But  the  De- 
fense Department  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  conducted  such  an  Investigation;  and 
our  own  research  capacities  did  not  allow 
for  such  an  analysis.  We  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  administering  an  attitude  questionnaire 
(with  a  near  100  percent  response)  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  1970,  to  90  randwnly  se- 
lected service  academy  (Annapolis)  students, 
177  EOTC  students  (110  Air  Force  and  Army 
ROTC  students  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  67  Naval  rotc  students  from  Ohio 
State  University)  and  117  male  non-Borc 
college  undergraduates."  Such  a  comparison 
may  be  of  limited  value  If  earlier  researchers 
are  correct  when  they  claim  that  rotc  grad- 
uates quickly  adjust  and  adapt  to  the  codes 
and  mores  of  the  professional  military.  But 
such  a  claim  Is  highly  moot,  and  even  If  a 
certain  amount  of  adjustment  and  adapta- 
tion does  occur  If  signlflcant  differences  be- 
tween rotc  and  academy  types  exist  upon 
entry  into  the  officer  corps,  it  seems  reason- 
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able  to  expect  that  some  of  those  difference* 
would  persist.* 

Over  the  years,  a  number  of  studies  have 
been  made  using  attitude  questionnaires  to 
analyze  service  academy  students,  and  to 
compare  ROTC  undergrads  to  non-ROTC  un- 
dergrads.  But  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
service  academy  and  ROTC  students  have 
never  been  systematically  compared.  C.  J. 
Lammers  has  compared  the  development  of 
values  and  attitudes,  I.e.,  the  "socialization," 
of  Royal  Netherlands  Naval  College  midship- 
men and  Candidate  Reserve  Officers,  but  the 
circumstances  of  that  socialization  process 
are  not  altogether  the  same  as  those  we  are 
dealing  with.  And  furthermore  Lammers  was. 
concerned  only  with  "the  socialization  proc- 
ess," not  with  attitudes.  John  Lovell,  in  his 
study  of  "the  professional  socialization  of 
the  West  Point  cadet,"  compared  West 
Pointers  to  a  sampling  of  Dartmouth  stu- 
dents, 82  percent  of  whom  expected  to  per- 
form military  service  ui>on  graduation,  but 
the  sample  did  not  appear  to  be  exclusively 
composed  of  ROTC  students,  and  Lovell  did 
not  pursue  the  attltudlnal  comparison  very 
far.  R.  W.  Oage  and  William  A.  Luoas  have 
compared  the  attitudes  of  ROTC  and  non- 
ROTC  students,  and  both  have  concluded 
that  ROTC  students  are  significantly  more 
accepting  of  authority  and  military  ideology 
than  non-ROTC  students;  but  neither  study 
Included  a  sampling  of  service  academy  stu- 
dents.' Thus  the  need  for  our  own  study. 

three  groups 

Our  three  sample  groups  do  not  spring 
from  precisely  the  same  social  background. 
In  terms  of  family  income,  parents'  level  of 
education,  and  father's  occupation,  our  An- 
napolis respondents  come  from  families  with 
slightly  higher  Incomes,  better  educated  par- 
ents, and  more  professional  fathers  than 
either  the  non-ROTC  students,  who  were 
next,  or  the  ROTC  students,  whose  social 
origins  were  slightly  more  humble  than 
either  of  the  other  groups.  But  these  differ- 
ences in  social  origins  are  not  relevant  to  the 
differences  we  found  In  the  attitudes  of 
members  of  our  three  groups — that  Is,  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  response  of  repre- 
sentatives of  one  level  of  social  origin  from 
those  of  any  other  level. 

This  surprised  us,  since  one  would  expect 
lower  class  respondents  to  be  somewhat  more 
authoritarian  than  those  whose  parents  were 
college  graduates  and  professional  people. 
And  this  would  probably  have  been  the  case 
if  our  respondents  had  been  sampled  at  ran- 
dom from  the  public  at  large.  But  Ann«^- 
olls  students  were  overrepresented  in  the 
upper  economic  echelons.  And  since  these 
same  Annapolis  students  were  consistently 
more  authoritarian,  absolutistlc,  and  mili- 
taristic than  either  of  the  other  two  groups, 
the  "class  differentials"  were  neutralized. 

R.  W.  Oage,  In  his  earlier  study,  found  that 
ROTC  students  were  more  "patriotic"  and 
accepting  of  military  discipline  than  non- 
ROTC  college  students.'  and  we  found  that 
ranking  to  apply  with  every  aspect  of  ag- 
gressiveness, absolutism,  "patriotism,"  and 
military  discipline  tested  for.  But  out  service 
academy  students  were  consistently  more 
aggressive  and  absolutistic  than  our  botc 
sample.  When  asked  what  their  reaction 
might  be  If,  while  walking  with  their  girl 
friend,  someone  were  to  make  "a  vulgar,  ob- 
scene comment  about  her,"  nearly  half  (49 
percent)  of  our  sample  of  Annapolis  offlcers- 
and-gentlemen-to-be  indicated  that  they 
would  offer  some  form  of  physical  response, 
typically:  "I'd  kick  his  teeth  In."  Only  31 
percent  of  the  rotc  sample,  and  only  23  per- 
cent of  the  non-ROTC  group,  gave  similar  re- 
sponses (see  Table  1) .  No  less  than  60  of  the 
90  Annapolis  respondents  Indicated  that,  If 
given  the  choice,  they  would  prefer  to  serve 
In  a  "combat"  capacity,  while  only  32  percent 
of  ROTC  students  preferred  "combat"  duty  to 
the  alternatives  offered:  administrative  or 
technical  work.  The  question  was  more  hypo- 
thetical for  the  non-EOTC  male  undergradu- 
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•tes  many  of  whom  will  see  no  service  at  all. 
but  for  what  It  Is  worth,  predictably,  only 
8  percent  Indicated  that  they  would  prefer 
combat  service  to  the  other  less  belligerent 
options. 

TABLE  1 
II  n  percenti 


Orter 

physical 

response 

Ofter 

Prefer 

to 

verbal 

adminis- 

Insult 

response 

trative 

to 

or 

Prefer 

or 

girl 

ignore 

combat 

technical 

friend 

insult 

duty 

service 

Annapolij(90)..-  49.9(44)  16.1(29)  66.7(60)  25.5(23) 
ROTCri")  -  .  -  31.6(56)57.6(102)  32.0(57)64.0(113) 
No»-ROTC  con- 

lltTfT." -    23.0(27)    62.4(73)        7.7(9)    69.0(81) 

Note  Figures  do  not  always  total  100  percent  because  some 
reifendents  had  "no  opinion"  or  "no  preference." 

John  LoveU  long  ago  noted  that  West 
Point  students  "tend  to  be  more  'absolutistlc' 
in  their  strategic  perspectives  than  their 
Dartmouth  peers." »  Our  study  revealed  the 
gsme  distinction  between  our  Annapolis  and 
our  Pittsburgh-Ohio  State  sample  (see  Table 
2).  Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  Annajjolls 
sample  agreed  with  the  statement,  "war  Is 
the  Inevitable  result  of  man's  nature,"  while 
only  55.3  percent  of  the  rotc,  and  39  percent 
of  the  non-ROTC  samples  agreed.  And  twice 
u  many  Annapolis  students  (24  percent) 
agreed  strongly  with  that  statement  as  their 
Pittsburgh-Ohio  State  peers.  No  less  than  one 
m  every  three  midshipmen  could  conceive  of 
circumstances  In  which  a  takeover  of  the  U.S. 
government  by  the  military  would  be  Justi- 
fied, while  only  19.5  percent  of  rotc,  and  18 
percent  of  non-ROTC  students,  were  of  the 
same  mind.  Only  8  percent  of  the  non-Roxc 
"control"  sample  felt  that  the  U.S.  should 
ever  use  nuclear  weapons  In  situations  other 
than  retaliation.  A  larger  percentage  (16  per- 
cent) of  ROTC  students,  and  a  still  larger  per- 
centage (28  percent)  of  Annapolis  students 
were  "first-strikers. " 

"MT    COtJNTBT,    RIGHT    0»    WEONO" 

While  only  39  percent  of  our  combined 
sample  of  academy  and  botc  officer  candi- 
dates Indicated  that  they  would  obey  orders 
morally  repugnant  to  them  (see  Table  3), 
nearly  half  (48  percent)  of  all  our  officer 
candidates  who  Indicated  a  preference  for 
combat  duty,  and  44  percent  of  those  who 
Indicated  that  they  would  offer  physical 
violence  to  one  who  Insulted  their  girl  friend, 
would  obey  such  orders.  The  same  positive 
correlation  between  aggressive  propensities 
and  what  we  regard  as  undesirable  behavior 
exists  with  regard  to  otir  questions  about  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Less  than  one  In 
every  five  (19.5  percent)  of  our  combined 
samples  of  officer  candidates  felt  that  the 
U.S.  should  ever  strike  first  with  nuclear 
weapons.  But  27.3  percent  of  those  show- 
ing a  preference  for  combat  duty,  and  28 
percent  or  our  "physical  force"  group,  were 
nuclear  "first-strikers." 

TABLE  2 

|ln  percenti 

Agrw 
tlist 

"war  Is 

the  Military         Regard 

inevitable  Takeover         "First- 

result  of  might        strike" 

man's  be         use  as 

nature."     Disagree     justified    acceptable 

Annapolis 77(68)  22(20)  33.3(30)  28(25) 

WTC 55.3(98)  37(65)  19.5(34)  16(28) 

Non-ROTC  control 

group 39(46)  47.8(56)  18(20)  8(10) 

Our  heroic  fighter  sample  were  not  the  only 
ones  to  correlate  positively  to  "first-strlkerB." 
We  asked  our  subjects  whether  or  not  they 
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agreed  that  "the  practice  of  war  is  a  science 
best  left  to  professionals."  Of  those  who 
agreed,  28  percent  were  also  "first-strikers" 
(Table  3).  One  West  Point  cadet  may  have 
spoken  for  this  group  when  he  recently  ob- 
served that  "small  tac  nxikes"  could  be  of 
considerable  value  in  suppressing  revolution 
in  Latin  America :  "Well,  you  have  got  to  hold 
the  spread  of  Communism  [which  he  defined 
as  'sedition,  and  so  forth']  down,  and  keep 
whoever  Is  in  government  there.  That's  what's 
Important."  Lieutenant  WUliam  Calley  says 
that  he  went  to  Vietnam  "with  the  absolute 
phUosophy  that  the  U.S.A.'s  right.  And  there 
was  no  grey  .  .  there  was  Just  black  or 
white."  In  another  Interview  he  told  John 
Sack:  "111  do  as  I'm  told  to  do.  I  won't  re- 
volt. I'll  put  the  will  of  America  above  my 
own  conscience,  always."  " 

Moreover,  as  In  the  case  of  our  fighter 
group,  no  less  than  53.6  percent  of  those  who 
agreed  that  wsu-  was  a  science  best  left  to  the 
control  of  pros  indicated  that  they  would  obey 
morally  repugnant  orders.  Over  half  (51.7 
percent)  of  all  officer  candidates  agreed  with 
that  pre-Nuremberg  canon  of  the  ardent 
statist,  "My  country,  right  or  wrong,"  but  no 
less  than  67.2  percent  of  those  feeling  war  to 
be  a  science  best  left  to  professionals,  and 
approximately  the  same  percentage  of  "flght- 
er"  types  found  this  conscience-evading 
dogma  attractive. 

For  one  familiar  with  Morris  Janowltz's 
distinction  between  "heroic"  and  "manage- 
rial" professional  military  officers,"  this 
high  correlation  between  "fighters,"  "profes- 
sionals," service  academy  students  (see  Table 
3),  and  undesirable  propensities  may  be 
somewhat  surprising,  unless  one  Is  also  fa- 
miliar with  John  Lovell's  research.  Lovell 
could  flnd  no  statistically  signlflcant  differ- 
ence at  West  Point  between  "heroic"  flghter 
types  and  "managerial"  types  (our  "pros")  in 
terms  of  absolutism."  "Pros"  are  Just  as  dan- 
gerous to  have  around  as  "flghters." 
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dents  and  only  a  handful  of  the  botc  sample 
felt  the  military  budget  was  too  small  (Table 
4),  but  39  percent  of  the  Annapolis  sample 
thought  the  budget  Inadequate.  On  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Vietnam  war,  however, 
ROTC  students  were  closer  to  their  fellow 
officer-candidates  than  they  were  bo  their 
non-offlcer-boimd  peers.  Four  of  every  flve 
non-ROTC  students  objected  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  while  only  36.7  percent  of  botc, 
and  28  percent  of  Annapolis  students  found 
the  war  objectionable.  Only  10  percent  of  our 
sample  of  non-BOTC  students  expressed  a 
willingness  to  volunteer  for  service  In  Viet- 
nam, while  40  percent  of  the  botc,  and  60 
percent  of  the  Annapolis  samples  Indicated 
they  would  volunteer  for  that  war.  Only 
one  of  every  four  non-officer  candidate  re- 
spondents Imagined  that  he  would  obey  a 
direct  order  morally  repugnant  to  him;  no 
less  than  38  percent  of  the  rotc  sample  and 
41  percent  of  the  Annapolis  sample  Indicated 
that  they  would  obey  such  an  order.  Only 
18.7  percent  of  non-Rorc  students  felt  that 
the  atrocities  committed  at  Mylal  were 
"extremely  rare"  In  Vietnam,  but  the  same 
percentage  (37  percent)  of  the  botc  and 
Annapolis  samples  considered  Mylal  ex- 
tremely rare." 

TABLE  4 
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Combined  officer  candidates 

(267) .  39.0(105)    19.5(52)  52.0(138) 

Officer  candidates  preferring  ,  .  ,  , 

combat(117) .  48.0(56)    27.3(32)  63.2(74) 

Officer  candidates  offering 

physical  force  response  ._„  „  „,„, 

ado)... 44.0(44)    28.0(28)  69.0(69) 

Officer  candidates  feeling 

war  a  science  for  protes-  „  „.  .,.,»., 

sionals(125). 53.6(67)    28.0(35)  67.«84 

Annapolis  sample  (90) 41.0(67)    28.0(25)  74  W7) 

ROTC JSKl) 

Non-ROTC 19-  5(23) 


THE   SCIENCX  Or   WAR 

How  did  oiu'  three  categories  of  students 
like  the  "pro"  and  "statist"  tenets?  No  less 
than  72  percent  of  Annapolis  respondents 
agreed  with  the  remark  that  war  was  a  sci- 
ence best  left  to  professionals  (with  33.3  per- 
cent agreeing  strongly) ,  whereas  only  47.5 
percent  of  our  rotc  "citizen"  officer  candi- 
dates, and  only  18  percent  of  the  non-ROTC 
"control"  group,  agreed.  And  the  same  pat- 
tern held  for  the  dogma  found  to  be  so  at- 
tractive to  our  "pros."  Almost  three  of  every 
four  Annapolis  students  sampled  (74  per- 
cent) found  the  adage  of  Capteln  Stephen 
Decatur,  U.8JI.,  "My  country,  right  or 
wrong,"  to  be  attractive,  whereas  only  40 
percent  of  the  botc  and  19.6  percent  of  the 
non-BOTC  students  approved  of  this  pre- 
Nuremberg  code  of  conduct. 

The  attltudlnal  distinctions  occurred 
again  when  our  subjects  were  asked  their 
opinions  about  the  military  budget  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Only  a  few  non-aoTc  stu- 
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39(35)    28.0(25) 
10(18)    36.7(65) 

60(54) 
40(71) 

37. 0(32) 
37.  0(67) 

ROTC 

r<on-ROTC 

control  group... 

4(5)    78.5(92) 

10(12) 

18.  7(22) 

It  could  be  argued  that  our  officer  can- 
didate groups,  having  once  committed  them- 
selves to  military  service,  find  Vietnam  toler- 
able and  Mylal  exceptional  largely  because 
they  recognize  that  they  must  live  with  a 
decision  to  serve  that  may  one  day  thrust 
them  Into  a  Southeast  Asian  rice  paddy  or 
river  delta.  They  may  have  come  to  accept 
the  validity  of  "morally  repugnant  orders"  as 
a  result  of  their  introduction  to  the  military's 
traditions,  mores,  and  missions — the  mili- 
tary's point  of  view. 

However,  we  think  It  more  likely  that  they 
were  always  more  positive  toward  the  war  and 
the  military  than  those  who  avoided  the 
officer  candidate  programs.  We  suspect  that 
the  reasons  for  the  persistent  attltudlnal  dif- 
ferences between  those  who  are  officer  candi- 
dates and  those  who  are  not  He  primarily  In 
the  process  of  self-recrultment  by  which 
means  they  selected  military  futures  In  the 
first  place,  and  less  In  the  process  of  military 
"socialization"  taking  place  as  they  prepare 
for  command.  Our  reasons  are  twofold,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  (1)  self-selection  and  (2)  the 
impotence  of  "militarization." 

The  research  of  William  Lucas  and  0.  J. 
Lammers  shows  that  there  is  a  self-selection 
process  at  work  In  both  the  American  botc 
and  the  Dutch  naval  officer  corps.  "Milita- 
ristic" young  men  elect  at  age  17  or  18  to 
pursue  a  course  that  will  make  them  officers." 
Moreover,  Lammers  notes  that  the  regular 
academy  midshipmen,  many  the  sons  of 
naval  officers,  are  considerably  more  accept- 
ing of  military  Ideology  than  their  reserve 
officer  candidate  counterparts."  That  seems 
to  be  the  case  with  our  service  academy  and 
ROTC  samples,  and  the  reason  may  well  be 
related  to  the  reasons  they  gave  for  selecting 
Annapolis  or  ROTC.  Nearly  half  of  the  An- 
napolis sample  (48  percent)  indicated  that 
one  of  their  reasons  for  seeking  appointment 
was  a  desire  to  "be  a  career  officer."  Only 
17  percent  of  the  ROTC  sample  Indicated  that 
such  ambitions  had  motivated  them  (Table 
5) .  Nearly  three  in  every  four  (73  percent)  of 
the  ROTC  sample  confessed  that  a  prime  mo- 
tive for  Joining  the  program  was  a  "preference 
to  serve  as  an  officer  versus  an  enlisted  man" 
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(a  few  wrote  In  "to  dodge  tbe  draft") .  Slight- 
ly more  Annapolis  (28  percent)  than  ROTC 
(19.2  percent)  students  Indicated  that  an 
Important  reason  lor  Joining  was  a  "bellel  In 
military  traditions  and  methods."  Conversely, 
nearly  half  (47.5  percent)  of  the  ROTC  sample 
said  that  an  Important  reason  for  seeking  a 
commission  was  a  desire  to  secure  "train- 
ing for  assuming  positions  of  responsibility  In 
civilian  life,"  while  only  36.5  percent  of 
career-bound  Annapolis  midshipmen  gave  a 
similar  response.  In  short,  the  ROTC  students 
appear  to  have  more  limited  and  "practical" 
reasons  for  service  than  the  proTesslonal- 
mlnded  middles.  As  one  anonymous  Annap- 
olis ditty  puts  It: 

Some  Join  for  the  love  of  the  Service, 
Some  Join  for  the  love  of  the  Sea, 
But  I  know  a  guy  who's  In  Rotcie; 
He  Joined  for  a  college  degree. 

Similarly,  Just  as  Lammers  found  dispro- 
portionate numbers  of  naval  ofiScers'  parents 
In  his  sample  of  Royal  Netherlands  Naval 
College  midshipmen,  we  found  that  the 
fathers  of  33.3  percent  of  our  Annapolis,  13.4 
percent  of  our  ROTC,  and  only  2.3  percent 
of  our  non-ROTC  samples  had  been  commis- 
sioned officers.  Moreover,  when  we  added 
those  whose  fathers  had  served  In  a  non- 
commissioned status  we  got  similar  results 
(see  Table  6) .  Apparently  many  of  the  sons 
of  military  officers  seek  programs  that  will 
allow  them  to  emulate  their  fathers. 

THE    IMPOTENCK    OP    MIUTARIZATION' 

Once  in  the  programs,  a  buttressing  of  pre- 
judgments, values,  and  goals  may  occur.  C. 
J.  Lammers  and  William  Lucas  both  main- 
tain that  officer  candidates  "socialize"  one 
another  over  time,  and  Lammers  hypoth- 
esizes that  where  Initial  motivation  Is  low, 
such  "socialization"  may  actually  serve  to 
drive  the  student  out  of  the  program."  But 
when  we  asked  respondents  to  recall  views 
held  on  entering  college,  or  created  an  ersatz 
time-lapse  by  comparing  various  school 
years,  we  did  Tiot  find  evidence  of  any  sig- 
nificant shifts  on  the  part  of  either  officer 
candidate  group  in  a  direction  away  pom 
that  the  non-officer  candidate  group  might 
be  taking.  Ail  three  groups,  for  example, 
showed  a  slight  Increase,  from  freshmen  to 
seniors,  in  opposition  to  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
a  slight  shift  from  conservative  to  moderate, 
or  from  moderate  to  liberal  views,  and  a 
slight  move  toward  a  more  critical  view  of 
the  size  of  the  military  budget.  In  the  case 
of  Immoral  orders,  to  offer  one  Illustration 
(see  Table  7) ,  fewer  and  fewer  officer  can- 
didates Indicated  a  willingness  to  obey  Im- 
moral orders  with  each  succeeding  class.  Not 
all  of  these  difTerences  were  statistically  sig- 
nificant, but  they  all  point  In  the  same  direc- 
tion as  John  Lovell's  study  of  West  Pointers, 
the  Feldman-Newcomb  study  of  college  un- 
dergrads,  and  the  Campbell-McCormack 
study  of  Air  Force  Academy  classes."  Thus 
we  feel  that  while  there  may  be  some  rein- 
forcing of  previously  held  values  taking 
place  within  the  officer  candidate  programs 
that  we  did  not  detect,  we  doubt  that  there 
are  many  new  values  being  cre&ted. 

TABLE  5.-REAS0NS  IMPORTANT  IN   DECISION   TO  SEEK 
COMMISSION 

[In  p«rc8nt| 
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22)         81.7(145) 

2.3(3)  68.2(80) 


33.3(30) 
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Surely  some  traditions,  mores,  attitudes 
are  "learned"  by  officer  candidates — particu- 
larly by  those  at  the  "closed-circuit"  service 
academies — but  our  data  leads  us  to  claim 
that  the  differences  between  our  three  sub- 
ject samples  are  less  a  function  of  In-house 
"militarization"  or  "humanizatlon"  than 
they  are  a  function  of  a  self -selection  (or 
Joint-selection)  process  occurring  when 
yoxing  men  of  17  decide  whether  to  seek  a 
professional  military  career,  or  a  program 
that  offers  leadership  training  for  future  ci- 
vilian life  and  a  chance  to  serve  as  an  officer 
rather  than  an  enlisted  man,  or  no  voluntary 
military  service  at  all.  It  is  this  decision  that 
separates  the  "fighters"  and  "pros"  from  the 
"citizen  soldiers"  and  "civilian  types."  The 
liberal  arts  environment  of  academe  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
ROTC  students  are  less  absolutistlc,  less  ag- 
gressive, less  mUitaristlc  than  service  acad- 
emy students,  but  owr  data  could  not  prove 
it.  Furthermore  if  ROTC  units  on  campus 
do  not  significantly  "militari3e"  any  of  those 
who  volunteer  to  take  their  programs,  neither 
do  we  find  any  evidence  suggesting  that  the 
"liberal  arts"  environment  of  academe  does 
any  •■liberalising"  of  ROTC  students.  The 
responses  of  freshmen  ROTC  students  fall 
between  those  of  their  Annapolis  and  non- 
ROTC  peers,  and  so  do  those  of  sophomores, 
Juniors,  and  seniors.  College  education,  four 
years  of  relative  Insulation  from  the  school 
of  hard  knocks,  apparently  "humanizes"  all 
three  groups  at  approximately  the  same  pace. 
If  pre-college  self-recruitment  is  the  key  fac- 
tor, then  the  particular  college  environment 
may  make  very  little  difference,  since  our 
evidence,  as  well  as  the  Lovell  and  Campbell- 
McCormack  studies,  suggest  that  there  may 
be  a  progressive  softening  of  many  of  the 
"hard-line"  views  held  as  freshmen  by  mem- 
bers of  all  three  groups. 

THE  MT1.A1  MENTALTTT 

In  the  spring  of  1969,  Ronald  Rldenhour, 
a  college-bound  Vietnam  veteran,  precipi- 
tated an  investigation  into  the  March,  1968 
massacre  of  the  villagers  of  Mylai.  Before  the 
dust  had  settled,  two  generals,  three  colonels, 
nine  other  officers,  and  six  enlisted  personnel 
faced  courts  martial. 

Table  7. — Would  Obey  Ordeks  Morally 
Repugnant 

Percent 

Combined  Officer  Candidate  Fresh- 
man    (78) 48.5(38) 

Combined  Officer  Candidate  Sopho- 
mores   (56) 42(23) 

Combined   Officer  Candidate   Jun- 
iors (62) 35.5(22) 

Combined  Officer  Candidate  Seniors 

(70)     30(21) 

Of  the  20  men  (14  officers  and  six  enlisted 
men)  involved,  facing  charges  ranging  from 
mass  murder  to  suppressing  evidence,  one 
(Major  General  Samuel  Koster)  was  a  West 
Pointer.  One  (Brigadier  General  George 
Young)  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Military 
Academy  and  The  Citadel  ("the  West  Point 
of  the  South").  Twelve,  including  six  of  the 
officers,  had  entered  the  Army  as  enlisted  per- 
sonnel with  high  school  educations.  These 
included  Captain  Ernest  Medina  (charged 
with  murder).  Captain  Eugene  Kotouc 
(charged  with  murder).  Captain  Kenneth 
Boatman,  Captain  Dennis  Johnson,  Major 
Robert  McKnight,  Colonel  Robert  Luper  (all 
charged  with  suppressing  evidence  or  mak- 
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ing  false  official  statements) ,  and  six  enlisted 
personnel,  four  of  whom  were  charged  with 
murder.  Of  the  remaining  six  officers  all  had 
attended  colleges  In  the  South,  several  for 
only  a  year  or  two.  These  were  First  Lieu- 
tenant William  CaUey  (charged  with  mur- 
der), who  had  attended  one  year  of  Junior 
college.  Captain  Thomas  Willingham 
(charged  with  murder) ,  a  graduate  of  Mur- 
ray State  College.  Kentucky,  Major  Charle* 
Calhoun,  a  Clemson  graduate,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  William  Gulnn,  who  had  attended 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  Lieutenant  Colonel  David 
Oavln,  a  graduate  of  Mississippi  Southern 
College,  and  Colonel  Oran  Henderson,  who 
attended  military  base  extension  centers  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  George  Wash, 
ington  University.  Captain  Willingham,  the 
Murray  State  graduate,  was  the  only  one  of 
the  eight  charged  as  principals  in  the  mas- 
sacre who  was  a  college  graduate. 

Members  of  one  platoon.  Lieutenant  Gal- 
ley's, were  accused  of  committing  the  vast 
majority  of  the  murders.  The  platoon  ap- 
pears to  have  developed  the  impression  (u 
one  of  its  members  put  it)  that  "if  they 
wanted  to  do  something  wrong,  it  was  all 
right  with  Calley.  He  dldnt  try  to  stop 
them."  Calley  Impressed  one  soldier  as  "a  kid 
trying  to  play  war." 

A  few  weeks  before  Mylal,  Calley  ordered 
one  of  his  men  Pfc.  Michael  Bernhardt,  to 
shoot  a  woman  running  from  them.  Bern- 
hardt called  in  Vietnamese  for  the  woman  to 
stop,  but  did  not  fire  on  her  when  she  con- 
tinued to  run.  Bernhardt  was  convinced  that 
the  woman  was  a  noncombatant,  but  CaUey 
was  furious.  Thereafter,  Bernhardt  explained, 
"I  would  Just  fire  and  miss  on  purpose.  .  . ." 
Bernhardt  had  been  a  Junior  and  an  ROTC 
honor  student  at  the  University  of  Miami 
before  he  enlisted  "to  test  [his]  courage 
under  fire."  Consequently  he  was  only  a  pri- 
vate when  his  platoon  entered  Mylai.  Bern- 
hardt was  the  last  of  his  platoon  to  enter 
the  village.  He  was  appalled  by  the  indis- 
criminate killing  going  on.  When  he  spoke 
of  reporting  the  massacre  to  his  congressman. 
Captain  Medina  warned  him  to  keep  silent. 
Bernhardt  was  the  key  source  of  Ronald 
Rldenhour's  information  about  Mylal,  and 
was  a  willing  witness  before  the  two  non- 
West  Pointers,  Colonel  William  Wilson  and 
General  William  Peers,  who  pressed  home  the 
overdue  investigation. 

When  it  appeared  possible  that  the  White 
House  or  the  Army  was  prepared  to  allow 
Lieutenant  Calley  to  leave  the  service  before 
being  formally  charged  with  any  crime.  Cap- 
tain William  Hill,  a  reservist  and  thoroughly 
"clvlllanist"  legal  officer  at  Port  Bennlng  (to 
which  post  Calley  had  been  transferred  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  investigation),  urged 
his  careerist  superior  to  overcome  his  re- 
luctance to  offend  higher-ups  and  "to  go 
ahead  with  the  trial  even  if  he  had  to  defy 
the  Pentagon  [or  the  White  House]."  Hill 
was  Instrumental  in  precipitating  the  lodg- 
ing of  formal  charges  against  Calley  a  day 
before  Calley's  separation  from  the  service 
would  have  withdrawn  him  from  the  Army's 
Jvirlsdiction. 

When  word  reached  West  Point  of  the 
charges  against  General  Koster,  head  of  the 
Amerlcal  in  1968,  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Academy  In  1969,  the  Corps  of  Cadets  were 
assembled  to  hear  Koster  tell  them  that 
"throughout  my  military  career  the  cher- 
ished principles  of  (our  Academy's)  motto- 
Duty,  Honor,  Country — have  served  as  a  con- 
stant guide  to  me."  The  Corps  gave  Koster 
a  90-second  ovation.  As  one  plebe  put  It, 
"everybody  [here]  seemed  to  sympathlae 
with  the  general."  " 

Simultaneous  with  news  of  Roster's  impli- 
cation came  word  of  the  first  recorded  case 
of  a  West  Point  graduate  ever  to  request  a 
discharge  on  the  basis  of  selective  conscien- 
tious objection  to  a  war.  First  Lieutenant 
Louis  Font,  23,  had  been  attending  Harvard 
Graduate  School  in  Government  at  the 
time." 
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While  our  first  data  were  being  assembled, 
in  late  May  1970,  the  Army  charged  two  offi- 
cers CapUln  Vincent  Hartmann  and  First 
Lieutenant  Rober  G.  Lee.  Jr.,  with  attempted 
murder  and  manslaughter  for  ordering  their 
men  to  conduct  urget  practice"  on  a  num- 
ber of  Vietnamese  huts  In  1969.  One  woman 
eventually  died  of  wounds  Inttlcted  during 
this  target  practice";  her  nephew  was 
wounded.  Neither  officer  had  ever  attended 
coUege." 

In  early  1968  Lieutenant  Commander  Au- 
rellus  Arnhelter.  a  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  was  relieved  of  command  of  the 
U.S.S.  Vance.  Several  Junior  officers  of  Arn- 
helter's  command,  Lieutenant  (J  g.)  William 
Generous  (an  ROTC  honor  graduate.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  from  Brown  University),  Lieu- 
tenant (J.g.)  Edward  Mason  (an  OCS  college 
graduate),  and  Ensign  Luis  Belmonte  (an- 
other OCS  college  grad),  had  complained 
that  Arnhelter  had  hazarded  his  vessel,  fal- 
slfled  Its  location  while  entering  prohibited 
areas,  sought  to  draw  enemy  fire  on  his  ship, 
and  generally  taken  the  vessel,  as  Arnhelter 
put  It,  where  the  action  Is." 

At  one  point,  the  Junior  officers  claimed, 
he  ordered  Lieutenant  (J  g.)  Mason,  In  an 
armed  motor  whaleboat,  to  fire  at  a  number 
of  Vietnamese  ashore.  Mason  refused.  I  can't 
see  shooting  a  bunch  of  civilians  or  even 
shooting  at  them,"  he  told  Arnhelter.  Mason 
says  he  feared  that  Arnhelter  would  inter- 
pret my  shooting  as  somebody  else's  shoot- 
ing and  start  shooting  himself."  The  Viet- 
namese turned  out  to  be  refugees  from  a 
coastal  village  bombed  out  by  American  air 
strikes.  As  one  crewman  put  It,  "that  kind  of 
guy  [Arnhelter]  could  start  World  War  III." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Arnhelter's  executive  officer.  Lieutenant 
Ray  Hardy,  another  product  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  remained  loyal  to  his  chief  and 
enforced  Arnhelter's  often  bizarre  orders. 
(Hardy  acquired  an  ulcer  In  the  process.) 
All  of  those  who  came  to  Arnhelter's  defense 
(Rear  Admiral  Walter  Baumberger,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Daniel  Gallery,  and  Captain  Richard 
Alexander)  were  Academy  graduates.  Ad- 
miral Gallery  referred  to  the  non-Annapolis 
critics  of  our  veritable  Captain  Queeg  as 
"oddball  officers  who  should  have  been  wear- 
ing beads  and  picketing  the  White  House." 
Arnhelter  himself  called  them  a  "bunch  of 
dissident  malcontents  ...  a  Berkeley-cam- 
pus type  of  Vletnlk/ beatnik.™ 

Would  that  there  had  been  a  Mason  at 
Mylal. 

THE    RESPONSIBILrnES    OF    "HARVARD    BASTARDS" 

What  are  the  lessons  of  our  experiment  In 
attitude-behavior  analysis  and  our  excxirsion 
Into  the  backgroiinds  of  officers  Involved  In 
"alleged  misconduct"  in  Vietnam? 

Certainly  one  conclusion  is  that  those 
critics  of  ROTC  who  have  suggested  that 
"an  officer  trained  at  Princeton  kills  as 
quickly  on  orders  as  an  officer  trained  at 
the  Point"  are  probably  Incorrect.  ROTC 
(and  probably  coUege-grad  OCS  officers)  ap- 
pear to  be  less  belligerent  and  less  militaris- 
tic than  either  non-college  or  service  acade- 
my officers.  (Indeed,  one  Ohio  State  NROTC 
student  went  so  far  as  to  note  that  he  had 
Joined  ROTC  to  "work  constructively  to 
•pacify'  the  military.  .  .  .")  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  the  ROTC  student  Is  the  Ideal  offi- 
cer candidate.  We  would  prefer  officers  from 
a  still  more  humanistic  mold,  but  we  are 
not  likely  to  get  a  lottery  drafting  of  college 

TABLE  8 
[In  percenti 
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graduates  far  Officers  Candidate  School  for 
some  time,  and  meanwhile  the  appajemt 
contrast  of  service  academy  and  ROTC  stu- 
dent values  suggested  by  our  analysis  oiig^t 
to  provoke  those  intent  on  driving  ROTC 
from  the  liberal  arts  campus  to  some  seri- 
ous second  thoughts. 

We  do  not  feel  It  proper  that  there  be  any 
formal  relationship  between  the  military  and 
the  academic  community.  ROTC,  like  OCS 
and  the  Marine  Corps'  svunmer  training  pro- 
gram for  officer  candidates,  could  well  go 
"off  campus."  But  It  should  be  allowed — 
Indeed,  it  shovUd  be  eruxjuraged — to  "stick 
around."  Some  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
military  is  going  to  be  with  us  In  the  U.S. 
for  some  time,  we  feel  that  any  "reform" 
that  makes  it  difflciUt  for  a  Princeton  Eng- 
lish major  or  a  Pittsburgh  philosophy  major 
to  become  an  officer  Is  most  undesirable. 
Major  William  Muhlenfeld  recently  put  It 
nicely  when  he  argued  that  It  was — 

Of  utmost  Importance  that  [our]  armies 
be  led  by  Just  and  compassionate  men — ^men 
who  vmderstand  that  as  leaders  they  are 
also  public  servants  who  have  a  profound 
reeponslblllty  to  minister  to  the  welfare  of 
those  they  command,  to  serve  with  .  .  .  the 
wisdom  to  see  beyond  their  actions  to  the 
effects  their  actions  wreak.  This  kind  of 
leadership  must  come  from  the  university 
The  paradox  is  that  we  must  wait  for 
the  professors  to  learn. 

One  senior  officer  was  more  explicit: 
"[Lieutenant]  Calley  never  would  have  be- 
come an  officer  if  we  were  not  so  short- 
handed.  Why  are  we  short-handed?  Because 
the  bastards  at  Harvard  wouldn't  .  .  .  step 
up  to  their  responsibilities."  " 


College  major 


Willing  to 

obey 

morally 

repugnant 

order 


Willing  to 
respond 

physically 

to  insult 

to  girl 


Willing  to 

use  nuclear 

weapons 


Military 
takeover 
might  be 
justiFied 
some  day 


Agreed 
with  "my 
country, 
right  or 
wrong" 


Disagreed 

with  "my 
country.      Felt  military 
right  or  budget 

wrong"  too  high 


Feel  military 

"most 

Felt  military        dangerous" 

budget  to  U.S. 

too  low        Government 


Humanities  (29) "-O 

Social  science (100) : 30.0 

Natural  science (102) 37.0 

Engineering  (117) «.5 


14.0 
33.0 
40.0 
30.5 


37 
65 
75 
76 


14 
23 
26 
22 


14 
39 
37 
48 


72.5 
46.0 
43.0 
38.5 


72.5 
51.0 
41.0 
24.0 


6.7 
16.0 
19.0 
17.0 


55 

14 

8 

2 


Our  ovm  notion  of  the  "responsibilities" 
of  "Harvard  bastards"  may  differ  somewhat 
from  the  Army's,  but,  in  any  event,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  GI,  as  well  as  the 
Vietnamese  villager,  we  hope  that  college 
graduates  continue  to  serve  as  officers. 

THE    HU»4ANIST   AS    OFFICER? 

Which  leads  us  to  oiir  second  conclusloru 
We  feel  that  English,  phUosophy.  "hiunan- 
itles"  majors  should  be  encouraged  to  be- 
come mUltEU7  officers  (and  probably,  for  that 
matter,  policemen,  social  workers,  and  gov- 
ernment officials  as  well).  Why  humanities 
majors?  Because  these  were  the  types  who 
consistently  gave  the  "best"  responses  to  our 
questionnaire.  Those  who  Indicated  that  they 
were  humanities  majors  "  were  less  willing  to 
obey  Immoral  orders  than  were  social  science, 
natural  science,  or  engineering  majors  (Table 
8) .  They  were  the  least  willing  to  use  nuclear 
weapons;  they  were  the  least  likely  to  re- 
spond physically  to  Insult;  they  were  the 
least  capable  of  imagining  a  situation  In 
which  a  military  takeover  of  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment would  be  Justified;  they  were  the 
Ua»t  Interested  In  endorsing  "My  country, 
right  or  wrong";  and  they  were  the  most  criti- 
cal of  the  size  of  the  military  budget.* 

The  trouble  Is  that  humanities  majors  do 
not  seem  very  enthusiastic  about  Joining  the 
military,  nor  are  they  the  bemedalled  recruit- 
ing officer's  dream-come-true.  Isabella  Wil- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Hams  has  found  them  to  be  less  Interested 
than  any  of  the  other  majors  In  Joining 
ROTC,  and  more  Insistent  than  others  on 
"the  right  of  the  soldier  to  criticize  his 
superior  officer  and/or  government  policies 
without  facing  sanctions  for  his  dissent."** 
Very  few  (less  than  5  percent)  of  our  ROTC 
sample  were  humanities  majors.  But  they 
were  disproportionately  represented  in  that 
group  of  respondents  who  feel  that  the  mili- 
tary, as  an  organization,  constitutes  one  of 
the  "most  dangerous"  threats  to  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  (see  Table  8). 

Many  mUitary  men,  concerned  as  they  are 
with  "leadership,"  body  counts,  power,  and 
discipline,  are  probably  quite  satisfied  with 
any  system  that  allows  Yosarlans,  Pete 
Seegers,  and  Staughton  Lynds  to  stay  clear 
of  the  mUitary.  The  advocates  of  a  volunteer 
professional  army  argue  the  virtues  of  such 
a  self-selection  process.  We  are  not  as  con- 
vinced of  the  advantages  of  any  system  that 
can  do  without  the  citizen  officer  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  citizen  soldier. 

THE    CITIZEN-OFFICER 

Which  brings  us  to  our  third  conclusion. 
//  you  don't  like  the  way  the  military  func- 
tions you  can't  expect  it  to  improve  by  in- 
sulating yourself  from  it.  William  Lucas  feels 
that  ROTC  Is  undesirable  because  It  "does  not 
refiect  the  composition  and  attitudes  of 
society,"  =*  and  thus  serves  as  no  check  on 
service  academy  Amheiters  and  "up-through- 
tbe  ranks"  Medinas.  But  Lucas  did  not  com- 


pare ROTC  people  to  the  other  types  of  officer 
candidates.  Had  he  done  so,  we  feel  that  he 
would  have  discovered  significant  differences. 
Moreover,  we  are  a  little  uneasy  with  the 
way  Lucas  has  phrased  his  hypothesis.  We 
are  not  at  all  certain  that  officers  should 
reflect  the  "attitudes  of  society,"  as  society  Is 
presently  structxired.  The  "up-through-the- 
ranks"  and  service  academy  officers  probably 
do  reflect  such  attitudes.  What  Lucas  may 
have  intended  to  say  and,  in  any  event, 
what  we  feel  ourselves,  is  that  the  citizen 
officer  should  represent  the  noblest  attitudes 
and  values  In  American  society — values  which 
we  maintain  would  Include  a  refusal  to  obey 
immoral  orders,  a  reluctance  to  sling  nuclear 
weapons  around,  and  a  strong  disinclination 
for  any  military  coup  or  other  Invasion  of  the 
political  process. 

Some  win  say  that  we  are  naive — that  one 
officer  is  as  powerless  as  the  next  to  effect  any 
significant  check  on  the  ways  of  a  military 
which,  after  all,  takes  Its  orders  from  civilians 
m  Washington.  We  admit  that  having  "good" 
officers  does  not  mean  that  they  will  receive 
"good"  orders.  We  concede  that  if  a  sensitive 
officer  distinguishes  between  combatants  and 
non-combatants,  moral  and  immoral  orders, 
he  may  still  kill  the  combatants,  may  still 
obey  the  "moral "  orders.  But  we  have  seen 
Infantry  lieutenants  in  Cambodia  wearing 
peace  symbols  on  the  TV  news,  teUlng  re- 
porters of  how  they  had  deUberately  led  their 
men  clear  of  the  combat  zone.  We  have  seen 
young  Army  doctors  refusing  to  collaborate. 
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young  Army  lawyers  demanding  Jtistlce,  and 
young  Junior  officers  protesting  the  war.  A 
voliuiteer  army  would  end  all  of  that. 

It  18  true  that  the  most  significant  changes 
must  occur  higher  up  the  ladder  of  authority 
(which  Is  why  we  suggested  politics  and  gov- 
ernment service  for  humanities  majors) .  But 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  antiwar  movement 
have  demonstrated  the  difficulties  that  dis- 
senters wUl  have  in  penetrating  the  political 
process.  The  military  and  the  police  are  more 
accessible.  We  must  all  work  towards  the 
day  when  war  and  Inequity  no  longer  exist, 
but  In  the  meantime,  for  the  villagers  at 
Mylat  and  those  under  the  guns  of  Arnhelter, 
Mason,  and  the  Vance,  the  presence  of  a 
"good"  officer  counts. 

Which  Is  why  we  were  chagrined  to  find 
that  84  percent  (31  of  37)  of  those  who  felt 
the  military  Is  "most  dangerous,"  also  fa- 
vored a  volunteer  army!  A  volunteer  army 
of  "pros,"  void  of  citizen  officers  coming  In 
out  of  the  draft,  would  be  dangerous.  As 
Peter  Barnes  recently  put  It:  * 

An  end  to  the  draft  would  shield  the  army 
from  the  Influx  of  citizen-soldiers  who  are 
the  yeast  of  Internal  change.  The  army  needs 
Yosarlans,  Ronald  Rldenhours,  Independent- 
minded  ROTC  Junior  officers  and  J.A.O.  law- 
yers— soldiers  who  do  their  Jobs  but  who  are 
not  committed  to  the  cover-yotu'-ass  system, 
whose  loyalties  are  to  civilians,  not  careerist 

VftlUCS. 

Critics  of  ROTC,  Ironically,  the  Army  needs 
you! 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  14,  1971] 
All-Voldnteeb  Armt 

(By  Col.  Donald  P.  Bletz,  USA  and 
Capt.  Robert  J.  Hanks,  U8N) 

Career  officers  Bletz  and  Hanks  are  visiting 
fellows  at  the  Harvard  Center  for  Inter- 
national Affairs.  Their  views  are  their  own 
and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those  of  their 
services. 

The  Idea  of  an  all -volunteer  armed  force 
for  the  United  States  has  rocketed  Into  orbit 
atop  the  antldraft  flames  which  continue  to 
bum  brightly  across  the  land.  Unfortunately, 
too  few  citizens  are  examining  all  of  the 
concept's  ramlflcatlons,  caught  up  as  many 
of  them  are  in  the  euphoric  prospect  of  a 
draft -free  future. 

Most  reservations  about  an  all-volunteer 
force  have  so  far  centered  mainly  on  Its 
prospective  cost.  But  there  are  additional, 
and  some  potentially  disastrous,  conse- 
quences. Foremost  among  them  is  the  dan- 
ger that  we  will  develop  what  we  have  never 
before  seen  in  America:  a  large  standing  de- 
fense force  composed  entirely  of  career  mil- 
itary men  who  are  Isolated,  even  alienated, 
from  the  people  they  have  sworn  to  defend. 
It  Is  possible  that  this  kind  of  force  would 
lose  touch  with  and  sympathy  for  the  as- 
pirations of  the  American  t>eople. 

Only  since  World  War  II  has  It  been  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  huge  military  establish- 
ment to  discharge  the  world-power  respon- 
sibilities which  America  Inherited  and  to 
protect  her  from  the  vastly  expanded  un- 
certainties of  the  nuclear -electronic  age.  To 
do  this,  It  has  been  necessary  to  rely  on  a 
device  which  heretofore  was  called  Into  op- 
eration solely  to  meet  wartime  needs — the 
draft. 

Today  we  find  the  draft  and  Its  inherent 
inequities  called  Into  question.  The  result- 
ant clamor  has  shoved  the  all-volunteer  force 
to  the  forefront  as  the  best  solution  to  the 
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problem.  Before  the  American  people  opt 
for  this  answer,  however,  they  would  be  wcU 
advised  to  ponder  two  basic  considerations: 
the  impact  the  all-volunteer  concept  would 
have  on  the  enlisted  ranks,  particiilarly  lo 
the  lower  levels  and  Its  more  indirect  effect 
on  the  officer  corps. 

Filling  the  ranks  of  a  nation's  armed 
forces  is  not  a  unique  problem.  For  the  latt 
three  decades,  the  United  States  has  i«. 
lied  on  conscription  to  do  the  Job.  and  It  ha« 
seen  us  through  the  greatest  declared  war  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  an  unprecedented 
cold  war  and  two  bitter  but  undeclared  lim- 
ited wars. 

While  the  Army  has  perennially  been  the 
primary  user  of  draftees  and  has  thus  taken 
the  brunt  of  the  criticism  associated  with 
conscription,  the  other  services  also  have 
been  affected  by  it.  They  have,  of  course,  re- 
sorted at  times  to  the  direct  use  of  draftees. 
But  the  draft's  greatest  effect  on  them  hu 
been  manifested  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  vol- 
untary enlistment  rates,  geared  directly  as 
they  are  to  the  size  of  the  draft  call. 

CASE   AND   EmCCT 

For  example,  several  months  before  the 
elections  of  1964,  President  Johnson  let  It 
be  known  that  he  seriously  hoped  to  elimi- 
nate the  Selective  Service  prog^m  in  the 
near  future.  Enlistments  In  all  the  services 
dropped  off  sharply  when,  as  a  result  of  the 
announcement,  the  probability  of  being 
drafted  fell,  or  seemed  about  to  fall.  Man; 
young  men  under  threat  of  being  drafted  into 
the  Army  and  sent  to  Vietnam  had  been 
"volunteering"  for  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy 
as  a  more  desirable  alternative. 

This  Is  in  no  way  Intended  as  criticism  of 
those  who  chose  that  particular  course  of 
action.  It  was  and  continues  to  be  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  alternative,  and  its  adoption 
was  and  is  a  legal  prerogative  of  the  In- 
dividual. 

These  men  brought  with  them  to  their 
respective  services  the  same  basic  philosophi- 
cal outlook  as  did  the  draftee,  offering  to 
their  respective  services  the  same  individual 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  the  draftee.  The 
Navy  Is  used  here  as  an  example,  but  the 
same  holds  for  the  Air  Force.  The  men  who 
enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps  or  the  Special 
Forces  or  Airborne  units  in  the  Army  are 
a  bit  different.  Many  of  them,  too,  volun- 
teered rather  than  being  drafted,  but  they 
exercised  their  option  to  serve  In  the  more 
adventurous  organizations.  They  fall  some- 
where between  the  career  man  and  the 
clvllian-ln-unlform  In  their  outlook  and, 
therefore.  In  their  Impact  on  the  services. 

Elimination  of  conscription  would  affect 
each  of  the  services  by  removing  the  civilian 
soldier,  sailor,  airman  and  marine  from  the 
ranks.  Whether  this  Is  a  good  thing  Is  open 
to  question. 

If  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
are  reduced  to  token  or  caretaker  status,  then 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  the  loa 
of  the  citizen  soldier  from  the  ranks,  be- 
cause the  Impact  of  the  military  profession 
on  American  society  as  a  whole  will  be  In- 
significant. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  na- 
tion's armed  forces  eire  maintained  at  a  level 
reasonably  conunensurate  with  great-power 
status,  the  loss  of  the  citizen  soldier  is  a 
quite  different  matter. 

Past  experience  suggests  that  the  citizen 
soldier  would  not  necessarily  bring  to  the 
armed  forces  significantly  greater  technical 
expertise  or  higher  intelligence  than  would 
the  volunteer  we  could  "hire"  if  the  price  were 
right.  What  he  has  brought  to  the  armed 
forces  in  the  past  Is  a  bit  of  American  liberal 
democratic  philosophy  which  he  has  not  been 
about  to  give  up.  In  this  respect,  he  has  been 
a  positive  Influence. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  citizen  soldier  hM 
also  brought  along  an  ambivalent  outloolt 
toward  his  military  obligation.  In  the  sense 
that  he  sees  it  as  a  great  inconvenience  to 
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him  and  a  disruption  of  his  life  which  he 
would  much  prefer  to  avoid. 

In  any  event,  this  ambivalence  places  a 
burden  en  the  military  establishment,  since 
the  task  of  the  career  officer  and  noncommis- 
sioned officer  is  made  infinitely  more  difficult 
bv  the  citizen  soldier  who  constantly  ques- 
tions and  stretches  the  system  to  the  break- 
Sur  point.  At  times,  especially  In  an  opera- 
^nal  combat  environment,  this  ambivalence 
g^  have  disastrous  results— lives  can  be  lost 

because  of  it. 

This  however.  Is  part  of  the  price  a  democ- 
racy must  pay.  For  the  most  part,  the  strains 
the  citizen  soldier  places  on  the  system  are 
the  most  positive  contribution  he  makes. 
While  many  of  his  questions  and  complaints 
are  superficial  and  pointless,  more  valid  ones 
do  call  attention  to  weaknesses  and  short- 
comings in  the  military  profession  and  the 
national  military  system.  Thus  the  citizen 
soldier   helps   to   ensure   dynamism   In   the 

system.  . 

Emphasis  on  the  positive  contributions  of 
the  citizen  soldier  Is  by  no  means  Intended 
to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  many  regulars 
who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  noncommis- 
sioned officer  corps  in  all  the  services.  Their 
professional  expertise  and  devotion  to  their 
respective  services  and  to  the  nation  are  the 
strongest  possible  combination  any  demo- 
cratic society  could  ask  for.  But  the  touch 
of  the  citizen  soldier  provides  a  balance. 


A  REFLECTION  OF  80CIETT 

Never  In  Its  200-year  history  has  the  United 
States  possessed  a  military  officer  caste.  The 
officer  corps,  ashore  and  afloat,  has  been 
broadly  representative  of  the  national  body 
politic  from  which  It  was  drawn  and  with 
which  It  generally  remained  In  touch.  What- 
ever "militaristic"  caste  influences  emerged 
were  never  cause  for  alarm,  because  of  the 
small  size  of  the  services  and  the  necessarily 
limited  power  base  they  constituted. 

The  greatly  expanded  officer  corps  of  today 
has  been  fueled  from  sources  which  span 
the  nation's  regional  and  educational  spec- 
trum. This  broad  base  of  intellectual  persua- 
sion, coupled  with  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  Reservists  on  active  duty  (and  the 
concomitant  turnover  rates  as  they  come 
and  go) ,  has  discouraged  formation  of  a  mili- 
tary officer  caste — even  had  the  Regular 
structure  shown  any  proclivity  to  develop 
one. 

Thus,  the  officer  corps,  despite  Its  huge 
size,  has  remained  basically  a  reflection  of 
the  society  it  serves.  But  the  antldraft-antl- 
war  influences  now  actively  promoting  the 
all-volimteer  concept  threaten  to  upset  this 
inherent  balance  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  demise  of  conscription  would 
remove  those  pressures  which  now  encour- 
age many  bright  young  men  to  seek  a  short- 
term  commission  rather  than  a  shorter  term 
as  an  enlisted  draftee.  This  essentially  skepti- 
cal, questioning  young  officer  at  once  brings 
his  own  unique  point  of  view  Into  the  officer 
corps  and  helps  to  prevent  homogeneity — 
the  first  requisite  of  any  caste  system. 

Secondly,  the  drive  to  eliminate  ROTC 
units  from  the  nation's  campvises  would 
eliminate  this  disparate  source  of  officers 
which  has  promoted  diversification,  not  only 
In  the  ethnic  and  regional  background  of  the 
officer  corps,  but  In  Its  educational  base  as 
well. 

So  long  as  national  security  requirements 
dlcUte  the  maintenance  of  armed  forces  in 
the  order  of  magnitude  which  prevaUs  today. 
It  will  still  be  necessary  to  recruit  college 
graduates  via  some  form  of  officer  candidate 
program.  But  as  the  all-volunteer  officer  corps 
takes  shape,  turnover  rates  can  be  expected 
to  decrease  dramatically,  the  size  oT  this 
leavening  Input  will  shrink  proportionately, 
and  those  who  so  elect  a  life  In  uniform  will, 
quite  likely,  shed  their  differences  rather 
quickly  as  they  adapt  to  the  military  ethic. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  a  power- 
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ful  and  democratic  nation  It  wUl  require  a 
military  establishment  well  beyond  the  care- 
taker or  token  level.  The  armed  forces  can 
be  expect*!,  therefore,  to  continue  to  be  a 
meaningful  part  of  the  American  scene. 
Moreover,  the  armed  forces  of  a  democracy 
must  be  as  representative  of  that  democracy 
as  Is  reasonably  possible. 

The  citizen  soldier  is  an  ever-present  force 
for  dynamism,  and  he  serves  as  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  In  the  services— a  con- 
science that  should  not  be  removed.  It  Is 
Ironic  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
draft  and  all  It  stands  for- particularly  thoee 
of  liberal  persuasion— may  very  well  foster 
the  development  of  a  militaristic  defense 
system. 

The  ogre  of  militarism  has  haunted  the 
United  States  from  its  birth,  and  the  fear  of 
it  has  been  accentuated  since  World  War  n 
as  the  dictates  of  national  security  produced 
the  largest  standing  military  force  in  our 
history.  That  we  have  eluded  the  tyranny  of 
mlUtartstlc  control— be  it  clvUlan  or  uni- 
formed—is  due  In  no  small  measure  to  the 
way  In  whloh  we  have  sitructured  and 
manned  the  armed  services. 

Despite  the  siren  call  of  the  all -volunteer 
force,  this  neat  solution  carries  Inherent 
dangers  which  must  not  be  Ignored.  And 
though  professionalism  and  technical  com- 
petence within  the  armed  services  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  the  constant  personnel 
instability,  inevitably  caused  by  the  draft 
and  reserve  programs.  In  the  long  run  they 
may  very  weU  be  a  far  better  bargain  for  the 
nation. 


CoNscaiPT  Abmt  Luee  To  Baitle 
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demonstrated  that  a  volunteer  anny  Is  ob- 
tainable. They  show  convincingly  that  a 
volunteer  army  will  neither  undermine  na- 
tional security  nor  create  a  poor,  black  army. 
As  a  consequence,  critics  of  the  volunteer 
army  have  focused  on  the  "cltleen-soldler 
concept.  They  contend  that  the  draft  must  be 
maintained  to  ensure  clvlUan  Influence  wrlth- 
in  the  military  and  reetraln  the  President's 
warmaklng  powers.  They  say  that  the  draft 
serves  democracy  by  evoking  protest  against 
It  and  thus  Inhibiting  the  President. 

I  believe  that  Vietnam  teUs  us  differently. 
Even  granting  the  possibUlty  that  protest 
against  the  draft  helped  bring  about  the 
retirement  of  President  Johnson,  one  can 
hardly  Ignore  the  fact  that  by  the  time  LBJ 
bowed  out,  troop  levels  had  exceeded  500,000 
In  Vietnam  and  casualties  and  coste  were 
catastrophic.  That  we  had  an  army  of 
draftees  did  not  stop  the  war,  nor  has  It 
stopped  It  yet. 

I  find  It  Impossible  to  accept  philosophi- 
cally the  tise  of  the  draft  as  a  legitimate  way 
to  place  constraints  on  Presidents.  Surely 
we  can  find  a  better  way  that  does  not 
disrupt  the  lives  of  a  whole  generation  and 
confront  the  conscientious  objector  with  the 
choice  of  going  to  Jail  or  fleeing  to  Canada. 
The  draft  actually  Increases  the  risk  for 
those  young  Americans  who  do  go  to  South- 
east Asia.  Because  of  the  two-year  limit  on 
draftee  service,  draftees  are  hurried  into  com- 
bat and,  if  they  survive  after  their  short 
training  period,  they  are  retired  from  com- 
bat at  Just  about  the  time  when  they've 
learned  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  under 
fire — only  to  be  replaced  by  raw.  Inexperi- 
enced draftees. 


(By  Alan  Cranston) 
The  longest  peacetime  draft  In  the  history 
of  the  Republic  has  been  followed  by  the 
longest  war  in  our  history.  I  believe  that 
Americans  would  not  be  In  Vietnam  today 
were  It  not  for  the  draft. 

From  7,800  men  called  up  In  December, 
1964,  President  Johnson  was  able  to  expand 
his  combat  forces  by  merely  raising  draft 
calls  to  over  40,200  In  December,  1966.  With- 
out having  to  ask  permission  of  Congress,  the 
President  was  able  to  Increase  the  size  of  the 
Army  from  973,238  men  at  the  time  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  to  1,397,899  by 
the  election  of  1966,  when  the  first  major 
rumblings  of  dissent  were  heard. 

Despite  the  policy  pronouncements  of  two 
Presidents  and  numbers  of  government  offi- 
cials during  the  1960s  conunlttlng  this  coun- 
try to  the  defense  of  Vietnam,  it  was  the  un- 
interrupted stream  of  young  Americans  to 
Indochina  that  transformed  mere  rhetoric 
into  reality.  And  It  Is  the  presence  of  322.200 
Americans  In  Vietnam  that  Is  preventing 
President  Nixon  from  rapidly  terminating 
the  American  commitment. 

The  Hatfleld-Goldwater  Volunteer  Military 
Act  of  1971  would  require  congressional 
decision-making  before  the  country  drafts 
again.  This  would  remove  the  danger  that 
we  will  fight  again  in  an  undeclared  war. 

Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  once  said,  "The  com- 
pulsory draft  Is  far  more  typical  of  totali- 
tarian nations  than  of  democratic  nations." 
The  deepest  difference  between  democracy 
and  dictatorship  lies  in  the  degree  of  com- 
pulsion used  by  government  In  the  lives  of 
individual  citizens. 

A  dictatorship  compels  people  even  to  do 
things  that  they  would  be  willing  to  do 
voluntarily.  A  German  in  the  antl-Nazl 
underground  once  defined  that  regime  for 
me  as  one  under  which  everything  not  pro- 
hibited was  compulsory.  A  democracy  should 
never  ask  its  citizens  to  sacrifice  their  free- 
dom of  choice  If  a  valid  alternative  can  be 
found. 

A    CONVINCINO    CASE 

There  is  a  valid  altematalve  to  the  draft. 
Defense  Dep«u^ment  studies,  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force   and    Independent   analyses   have   all 
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Some  senior  military  officers  want  to  retain 
the  draft  to  Infuse  the  armed  forces  with 
representatives  of  the  civilian  sector.  One 
argued  that  "the  draft  gives  us  the  turn- 
over necessary  to  breathe  fresh  air  Into  an 
otherwise  close  system."  This  suggests  that 
under  a  voluntary  system,  the  turnover  of 
men  would  be  significantly  lower  than  It  Is 
under  the  present  mixed  volunteer-conscript 
force. 

In  fact,  under  a  volunteer  system,  the 
turnover  of  men  would  be  approximately  76 
per  cent  of  what  it  would  be  if  conscription 
were  maintained.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force  noted 
that  out  of  an  estimated  325,000  additional 
men  needed  each  year  to  maintain  a  volun- 
teer force  of  2.5  mUUon,  roughly  216,000,  or 
65  per  cent,  would  leave  after  a  single  tour. 
Higher  pay  and  other  amenities  proposed 
by  the  Gates  Commission  would  provide  a 
steady  flow  of  volunteers.  Men  enter  the  serv- 
ice for  a  variety  of  reasons  not  connected 
with  the  draft  or  fear  of  the  draft:  technical 
training,  Inservlce  and  postservlce  education, 
travel,  service  to  their  country  or  the  desire 
to  "become  a  man."  Those  entering  as  true 
volunteers  provide  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all 
current  enlistees. 

Critics  also  fear  that  we  will  lose  potential 
officers  with  liberal  arts  backgrounds.  They 
perceive  the  current  disruption  of  ROTC  pro- 
grams as  adding  to  the  alienation  of  the 
military.  The  fact  Is  that  there  are  today 
more  students  and  colleges  desiring  scholar- 
ship ROTC  programs  than  there  are  spaces 
or  units  available. 

In  addition  to  the  347  existing  programs, 
approximately  50  colleges  and  universities 
are  now  actively  Interested  in  establishing 
their  own.  What  Is  even  more  Interesting  Is 
that  some  of  the  12  schooU  that  have  dropped 
ROTC  on  their  own  Initiative  In  the  last  two 
years  have  begun  making  serious  Inquiry 
Into  re-establishing  their  units. 

COtn»S  ABE  TOPHEAVT 

I  think  that  senior  military  officers  also 
tend  to  over-estimate  the  influence  that  the 
draftee  can  exert  upon  the  armed  services. 
In  Latin  America,  out  of  some  72  mlUtary 
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coups  in  the  last  25  years,  60  were  with  con> 
scripted  armies.  European  experience  has 
been  similar. 

Coups  are  mounted  by  high-ranking  of- 
ficers— by  generals  and  colonels — not  by  en- 
listed men.  And  high-ranking  officers  are 
likely  to  be  professional  soldiers — draft  or 
no  draft.  The  presence  of  the  draft  has  little 
bearing  on  whether  or  not  a  military  coup 
Is  possible  In  this  country,  or  any  country, 
today. 

It  Is  In  the  nature  of  the  military  that 
the  power  to  command  obedience  Is  great 
while  the  tolerance  of  dissent,  especially 
from  the  Junior  servicemen,  Is  limited.  Most 
short-termers  avoid  confrontation  with  their 
officers  and  NCOs  simply  by  following  orders 
for  their  two  years.  Those  who  step  out  of 
line  flU  the  ranks  of  the  court-martialed, 
stockaded  or  undesirably  discharged.  The 
questioning  of  military  procedures  and 
policies  by  draftees  cannot  conceivably  pro- 
vide anywhere  near  an  adequate  check  on 
military  officers  or  their  civilian  chiefs. 

Actually,  a  volunteer  army  will  do  more 
than  a  conscript  army  to  make  our  military 
establishment  more  clvlUanlzed,  better 
scrutinized  and  lees  Indepyendent  of  civilian 
control.  The  demand  for  a  volunteer  army 
has  already  begun  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  senior  officer  and  the  flrst-term  enlisted 
man. 

Paced  with  the  prospect  that  they  may 
have  to  attract  and  retain  more  men,  the 
services  have  Implemented  several  man- 
power policy  reforms.  At  Pt.  Carson,  a  private 
sits  across  the  hall  from  the  base  com- 
mander's office  with  Instant  access  to  convey 
complaints  from  the  enlisted  men.  The  San 
Diego  Naval  Base  has  established  a  direct 
complaint  line  to  the  commanding  officer. 
And  at  other  bases  across  the  country, 
superior  officers  are  meeting  the  enlisted  men 
In  group  discussion.  This  Is  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  practices  In  the  recent  past. 

MlUtary  training  often  relies  on  de- 
humanlzation,  humiliation  and  fear  to  Instill 
discipline.  But  at  Pt.  Ord,  the  specter  of  the 
volunteer  force  has  promoted  a  change  to 
the  "positive  reinforcement"  method  of  train- 
ing and  its  concomitant  uplifting  of  the 
trainee.  This  Important  experiment  la  re- 
vealing results  beyond  the  exi>ectatlons  of 
the  most  optimistic  civilians. 

mTTNO    MAN    TO    JOB 

Additional  evidence  that  a  voluntary  force 
would  Increase  civilian  Influence  Is  found  In 
a  recent  E>efense  Department  study.  Only  4 
per  cent  of  college  graduates  were  placed  In 
military  Jobs  where  their  skills  could  be  used 
with  little  or  no  additional  training.  Only 
62  men,  for  Instance,  who  qualified  for  Army 
accounting  positions  were  placed  In  this  mili- 
tary occupational  speciality,  although  there 
were  463  openings  and  912  Inductees  with 
accounting  degrees. 

Under  a  volunteer  system,  the  more  limited 
supply  of  men  and  the  greater  budgetary 
expenditures  per  man  would  promote  greater 
matching  of  man  and  skills  and  less  misuse 
of  man  power.  As  an  Increasing  number  of 
men  were  assigned  to  Jobs  where  their  civilian 
experiences  were  put  to  use,  more  men  would 
be  In  a  position  to  Inform  those  already  in 
slmlllar  work  of  recent  developments  In  the 
civilian  sector. 

More  experienced  volunteers  would  receive 
greater  respect  from  the  professional  soldier, 
enhancing  the  likelihood  of  a  better  relation- 
ship between  the  two.  Reduced  transfers,  ap- 
propriate assignment  of  military  occupation- 
al specialties  and  longer  Initial  tours  under 
a  volunteer  system  would  all  magnify  this 
effect. 

One  of  the  most  Important  ways  the  vol- 
unteer army  would  Increase  civilian  control 
over  the  military  relates  again  to  the  role  of 
Congress.  For  the  past  30  years,  the  draft  has 
hidden  from  the  public  eye  a  large  propor- 
tion  of   our   military   manpower   costs.    By 
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using  the  draft  to  bold  down  flrst-term  pay 
to  less  than  half  of  unskilled  blue-collar 
wages,  the  military  Imposes  on  junior  en- 
listed men  an  ImpUct  tax  of  $2  billion  dol- 
lars. 

By  not  having  that  $2  billion  appear  In 
the  defense  budget,  the  Defense  Department 
Is  understating  the  cost  of  defense  to  the 
nation  while  forcing  19-year-olds  to  bear  a 
grossly  disproportionate  share  of  the  defense 
burden.  If  the  draft  were  ended  and  the 
Implicit  tax  translated  directly  Into  tax  dol- 
lars. Congress  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
pay  attention  to  the  number  of  men  In  the 
forces  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put. 

Lateral  recruitment  has  been  put  forth  as 
another  means  of  opening  up  the  military  to 
civilian  Influence.  This  reconunendatlon  Is 
based  on  the  Seabee  program.  In  which  men 
are  brought  Into  the  military  at  a  rank 
roughly  commensurate  with  the  skill  they 
have  to  offer.  With  some  85  per  cent  of 
mlUtary  skills  directly  related  to  civilian 
skills,  a  greater  flow  In  and  out  of  the  mili- 
tary at  higher  ranks  Is  a  real  possibility. 

The  American  people  must  realize  that  the 
conscription  of  cheap,  apparently  unlimited 
manpower  Into  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  mili- 
tary, while  maintaining  relatively  complete 
control  from  the  top.  Is  antithetical  to  a 
democratic  society  and  further  endangers  the 
workings  of  a  political  system  already  under 
great  stress.  For  the  last  30  years,  American 
families  have  become  so  accustomed  to  offer- 
ing their  sons  to  the  armed  forces  that  they 
have  forgotten  that  conscription  is  not  In  the 
American  tradition. 

National  conscription  has  existed  for  only 
34  of  the  200  years  of  American  Independ- 
ence. Since  World  War  II,  the  draft  has  be- 
come a  bad  habit  of  political  convenience 
that  needs  to  be  broken  before  It  further 
Jeopardizes  our  freedom. 

The  Draft  as  Moth/ation  fob  Volttnteers 
The  Nixon  Administration  hopes  that  Im- 
proved life-styles  In  the  military.  Increased 
pay  and  other  incentives  will  attract  enough 
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men  to  enable  the  nation  to  move  eyentuall; 
to  a  voluntary  system. 

No  one  really  knows  If  these  measures  will 
accomplish  their  goals,  since  any  analysis  ot 
what  motivates  men  to  volunteer  for  military 
service  Is  Inherently  speculative. 

The  most  powerful  motivation  to  volunteer 
service  In  recent  years  has  been  the  threat  of 
the  draft.  By  enlisting  voluntarily,  men  could 
avoid  serving  In  the  Army,  which  has  supplied 
most  of  the  combat  soldiers  for  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  could  choose  their  military  occupa- 
tions, thus  avoiding  service  in  front-line  com- 
bat roles. 

The  most  recent  analysis  of  the  motlvatioiia 
of  volunteers  for  military  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Defense  Department  in  Nov- 
ember 1968.  The  Pentagon  surveyed  more 
than  17,000  officers  and  48,000  enlisted  per- 
sonnel with  less  than  three  years'  service; 
the  survey  did  not  Include  basic  trainees  or 
men  stationed  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  survey,  the  Pentagon  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question :  "If  there  had  been  no  draft 
and  you  had  not  had  any  military  obligation 
at  the  time  you  flrst  entered  active  military 
service,  do  you  think  you  would  have  entered 
the  service?" 

Of  those  surveyed,  88.3  per  cent  answered 
in  four  categories:  yes  definitely,  yes  prob- 
ably,  no  probably,  no  definitely.  The  remain- 
ing 11.7  percent  said  they  had  "no  idea." 

The  Defense  Department  concluded  that 
47.9  per  cent  of  those  surveyed — the  men  who 
answered  In  the  last  two  categories — were 
motivated  to  enter  military  service  by  the 
threat  of  the  draft.  The  Pentagon  noted  that 
this  represented  54.2  j)er  cent  on  those  who 
answered  In  one  of  the  four  categories. 

The  survey  also  showed  that,  in  the  alxence 
of  a  draft : 

17-19  year-olds  would  be  more  likely  to 
volunteer  than  older  men; 

the  less  education  a  man  has,  the  more 
likely  he  would  be  to  volunteer  for  military 
service; 

Negroes  would  be  more  likely  to  volunteer 
than  white  men. 

Following  are  the  survey's  results: 
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Yes  Yej  True 

definitely       prol>ably     volunteers 


No  No 

protMbly       definitely 


Draft 
motivated 


Total 

Service: 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Marine  Corps 

Age  at  enlistment: 

17  to  19  years. 

20  to  25  years 

Education:) 

Less  tlian  Itigli  scliool 

Higti  school  graduate. 

Some  college 

Race: 

Wliite.... 

Black 


17.0 


23.4 


40.4 


27.1 


20.8 


47.9 
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22.4 
23.5 
21.9 
28.9 

26.0 
16.7 

29.1 
25.5 
18.5 

23.4 
25.5 

37.8 
39.9 
36.9 
54.3 

45.4 
27.3 

55.4 
44.9 
26.0 

39.3 
50.8 

25.6 
28.6 
31.7 
18.2 

24.3 
34.5 

14.0 
26.6 
35.3 

27.8 
21.8 

25.9 
20.3 
19.8 
12.7 

17.6 
29.1 

13.5 
17.4 
30.6 

21.2 
15.6 

51.5 
48.9 
51.5 
30.9 

41.9 
63.6 

27.5 
44.0 
65.9 

49  0 

16  4 

15.0 

25  4 

19.4 
10.6 

26.3 
19.4 
7.5 

15.9 

25.3 

37.4 

>  At  time  ot  entry  on  active  military  service. 

PEASiBiLrrY:  How  Many  Tbue  Volunteers? 

Central  to  the  volunteer  army  debate  Is 
the  question  of  feasibility — whether  enough 
men  could  be  recruited  without  the  Induce- 
ment of  the  draft  and  without  unacceptably 
high  expenditures. 

The  Army  now  believes  the  Job  of  attract- 
ing volunteers  would  be  a  lot  tougher  than 
estimated  last  year  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  an  All -Volunteer  Armed  Force 
( the  Gates  commission ) . 

A  key  to  answering  the  feasibility  question 
Is  determining  how  many  "true"  volunteers 
the  Army  Is  getting  now.  A  true  volunteer  's 
a  man  who  is  motivated  to  Join  by  reasons 
other  than  the  threat  of  the  draft. 

New  Army  analysis:  On  the  basis  of  the 
first  six  months  of  experience  with  the  lot- 
tery system  of  Induction,  the  Army  estimates 


It  Is  receiving  60,000  to  70,000  true  volunteers 
a  year.  The  lottery  system  was  Instituted  In 
December  1969. 

To  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
true  volunteers,  the  Army  first  arbitrarily  di- 
vided the  pool  of  draft-eligible  men  Into 
three  categories,  according  to  lottery  sequence 
numbers  (1  through  120,  121  through  140, 
and  141  through  166).  The  three  categories 
contain  roughly  equal  numbers  of  men. 

Assumptions — The  Army  then  based  Its 
analysis  on  a  series  of  assumptions. 

It  assumed  that  all  enlistees  with  lottery 
sequence  numbers  241  to  366  are  true  volun- 
teers, since  they  could  have  expected  to  es- 
cape the  draft.  (The  highest  lottery  number 
drafted  In  calendar  1970  was  195.)  There 
were  5,900  enlistees  with  lottery  numbers  241- 
366  during  the  six-month  period. 
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smce  the  three  lottery  sequence  categories 
contain  rouglily  equal  numbers  ol  men,  the 
Pentagon  assumed  that  each  of  the  first  two 
categories  would  produce  the  same  number  of 
true  volunteers  (5,900)   as  the  third. 

On  the  basis  of  the  flrst  two  assumpUona, 
the  Pentagon  found  that  47.8  per  cent  of  en- 
listees with  lottery  numbers  were  true  vol- 
unteers. It  then  assumed  that  the  same  per- 
centage of  true  volunteers  existed  among  men 
(primarily  17-  and  18-year-olds)  who  enlUted 
although  they  had  not  been  assigned  lottery 
numbers. 

Results— Ori  this  basis,  there  were  17,700 
estimated  true  volunteers  with  lottery  num- 
bers and  14,100  without  lottery  numbers,  for 
a  total  of  31,800  volunteers  for  the  six-month 
period— or  an  average  of  5,300  a  month. 

For  a  full  year,  total  enlistments  would  run 
about  133,400;  the  Army  estimates  that  60,000 
to  70,000  would  be  true  volunteers,  and  the 
others  would  be  draft-motivated. 

Army  spokesmen  stress  that  In  the  first  few 
months  the  lottery  system  was  operating, 
some  registrants  with  high  numt>ers  may  not 
have  understood  their  relative  immunity 
from  induction.  This  would  tend  to  Inflate 
the  estimate  of  true  volunteers  In  the  Army's 
analysis. 

Consequences:  The  Army  estimates  that 
it  wlU  need  243,000  replacements  to  maintain 
an  average  strength  of  1,024,000  men  In  fis- 
cal 1972. 

The  Gates  commission  estimated  last  year 
that  Army  enUstments  would  total  about 
97  000  a  year  without  the  draft.  The  shortfall 
of  146,000,  it  said,  could  be  offset  by  Increas- 
ing enlUtments  through  pay  raises,  more  ef- 
fective recruiting  and  other  steps. 

The  commission  did  not  have  the  lottery 
experience  to  work  with  In  arriving  at  Its 
estimates  of  true  volunteers. 

By  the  Army's  reckoning,  the  shortfall 
would  be  183,000  to  193,000. 
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I  intaid  to  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  hasten  this  bill's  enactment  into 
law. 

Most  Americans  find  this  era  finan- 
cially troublesome;  the  elderly  find  it 
next  to  impossible. 

Social  security  increases — major  in- 
creases— are  among  the  very  top  prior- 
ities of  this  Congress. 


AT  LEAST  ONE  SHARE  OP  STOCK 
FOR  THE  PUBLIC 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


THE  NEED  FOR  INCREASES  IN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  increased  social  security  benefits 
grows  more  pressing  day  by  day.  Each 
time  the  cost  of  living  inches  upward,  the 
25  million  retired  Americans  whose  live- 
lihoods hinge  on  social  security  are 
pushed  deeper  and  deeper  into  what 
most  people  would  consider  poverty.  In- 
flation is  slowly  eroding  away  the  dol- 
lar's buying  power.  Everyone  is  a  victim 
of  this  alarming  trend,  of  course,  but 
nowhere  has  its  impact  been  more  harsh 
than  on  the  coimtry's  elderly.  They  are 
in  a  financial  plight  virtually  unprece- 
dented in  recent  American  history. 

The  incomes  provided  by  social  secu- 
rity are  modest  enough.  Coupled  with  the 
inflation  that  is  driving  up  the  cost  of 
virtually  everything  sold  in  the  American 
marketplace,  they  are  nothing  short  of 
trifling.  Most  Americans  are  not  aware 
of  the  dreary  and  disheartening  existence 
this  forces  on  the  elderly.  Unable  to  buy 
anything  more  than  the  rudimentary 
necessities — indeed,  they  often  cannot 
buy  even  enough  food  and  clothing — the 
elderly  find  their  lives  are  growing  more 
and  more  bleak. 

The  Senate,  as  you  know,  has  just 
passed  legislation  granting  significant 
new  increase  in  social  security  benefits. 


OF   lOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently in  one  of  our  prominent  news- 
papers, there  appeared  an  article  under 
the  title  of  "Responsibility"  with  a  sub- 
title "At  Least  One  Share  of  Stock  for  the 
Public." 

It  is  evidence  once  again  how  conscious 
America's  free  enterprise  system  and 
business  are  of  the  problems  of  today. 
Too  often  we  legislate  to  force  right 
things  to  happen  and  fail  to  recognize  the 
right  things  that  have  happened. 

The  purpose  of  my  unanimous  request 
to  have  this  put  in  the  Record  is  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
others  who  might  read  it  to  the  fact 
that  America's  business  and  businessmen 
do  have  a  conscience  and  a  concern. 

The  article  follows : 

RESPONSiBiLrrY :  At  Least  One  Share  of 

Stock  foe  the  Public 

(By  PhUlp  M.  Stern) 

In  recent  months,  many  of  America's 
major  corporations  have  taken  steps  to  meet 
public  demands  that  they  look  beyond  "mere 
proflt-maklng"  and  consider  the  Impact  of 
their  activities  on  the  society  as  a  whole. 
VSThat  remains  uncertain  Is  the  real  signif- 
icance of  these  changes  and  the  effect  they 
wUl  have  on  corporate  policy. 

During  the  last  fortnight  there  have  been 
two  major  developments.  The  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration announced  the  establishment  of  an 
"Office  of  Public  Responsibility"  headed  by 
three  top  officers,  with  a  directive  to  "con- 
tinually review  and  challenge  the  corpora- 
tion's practices"  In  such  areas  as  pollution, 
safety  and  equal  opportunity.  A  few  days 
later  General  Motors  told  of  naming  a  com- 
mittee of  six  prestigious  scientists  to  advise 
G.M.  on  the  envirormiental  effect  of  Its  prod- 
ucts and  operations. 

G.M.  has  been  particularly  busy  In  this 
area.  Last  summer,  the  company  created  a 
"Public  Policy  Committee"  of  Its  board  of 
directors  and  since  then  It  has  departed 
sharply  from  tradition  by  appointing  Its 
flrst  black  to  the  G.M.  board  (activist  Leon 
Sullivan  of  Philadelphia)  and  by  naming  an 
"outsider,"  California  pollution  authority 
Ernest  Starkman,  as  a  vice  president  In 
charge  of  envlronmentid  activities.  It  has 
also:  Punneled  some  $5-mllllon  of  Its  bank 
deposits  into  black-owned  banks;  given  a 
$l-mllllon  order  for  truck  cushions  to  a 
black-owned  company  in  Watts;  launched 
an  experimental  program  of  toll-free  calls  to 
Detroit  from  complaining  G.M.  car  owners, 
camcs  INSPIRE  chance 
The  First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Trust 
Company  is  studying  the  possibility  of  turn- 
ing over  as  much  as  a  third  of  Its  24-man 
board  to  consumer  representatives,  blacks 
and  possibly  even  militant  feminists.  The 
Quaker  Oats  Company  refused  to  move  ahead 
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with  a  new  plant  In  Danville,  ni.,  until  the 
town  adopted  an  open  housing  ordinance. 
And  a  growing  list  of  companies  has  appoint- 
ed urban  affairs  directors  to  press  for  minor- 
ity  training  or   Investment  programs. 

Such  changes  have  been  inspired  in  large 
measure  by  a  sharp  Increase  in  public  criti- 
cism and  by  the  activities  of  public-interest 
groups.  At  last  spring's  annual  shareholder 
meetings,  usually  tranquil  affairs,  both 
stockholders  and  management  were  con- 
fronted by  protests  against  company  policies 
on  such  matters  as  pollution.  South  African 
apartheid,  safety  and  minority  opportunity. 
Groups  like  the  Council  on  Economic  Pri- 
orities are  researching  and  publicizing  com- 
pany attitudes  in  such  flelds. 

The  corporate  responsiblity  question  was 
most  systematically  raised  by  a  group  of 
young  Washington  lawyers  who  last  spring 
mounted  a  "campaign  to  make  General 
Motors  responsible."  They  sought  support 
from  G.M.  shareholders  for  such  proposals 
as  enlarging  the  G.M.  board  of  directors  to 
Include  a  black,  an  ecologlst  and  a  consumer 
representative.  In  pressing  such  Issues,  the 
protestors  obliged  the  largely  conservative 
trustees  of  universities,  retirement  and 
mutual  funds,  insurance  companies  and  the 
like  to  consider  the  social  impact  of  the 
world's  largest  corporation,  and  of  their  in- 
vestment In  It.  The  Insurgents  won  less  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  votes  but  G.M.'s  subsequent 
response  suggests  that  their  campaign  was 
far  more  effective  than  the  vote  Indicated. 

Thus  there  has  been  some  progress  in  the 
campaign  to  Increase  corporate  responsi- 
bility— but  how  significant  has  It  been? 

Campaign  G.M.  and  other  activities  have 
sharply    broadened    public    and    corporate 
awarness  of  the  "responsibility"  Issue,  and 
even  those  most  critical  of  the  companies  will 
grant  that  the  steps  they  have  taken  when 
measured  against  the  level  of  such  activities 
a  year  ago,  represent  a  substantial  change. 
Skeptics  point   out,   however,   that   there 
has  been  no  apparent  change  in  the  corporate 
managers'  concept  or  their  mission — profit- 
making — and  where  the  exercise  of  "responsi- 
bility" costs  money  and   reduces  profits.   It 
conflicts  with  that  mission.  Thus  they  fear 
such  programs  will  never  get  very  far. 
doubts  voiced 
Even  In  the  short  run,  these  skeptics  say, 
the  actions  to  date  have  not  made  the  cor- 
porate managers  of  bureaucracy  any  more  ac- 
countable  to   forces   outside   the   company. 
They  argue  that  the  new  "public  responsi- 
bility" units  are  manned  by  company  men, 
unlikely   to   be   vigorously   critical   of   their 
colleagues.  Information  about  Internal  go- 
ings-on. It  Is  felt,  win.  In  general,  still  be 
dispensed  to  the  public  only  to  the  extent 
the  corporate  bureaucracy  find  It  convenient. 
Boards  of  directors,  the  critics  believe,  will 
remain  almost  entirely  self-selected,  with  no 
meaningful  participation  by  shareholders  and 
no  voice  at  all  for  other  affected  groups  such 
as  employes,  customers  and  the  public   at 
large.  Moreover,  the  critics  say,  most  direc- 
tors are.  In  effect.  Just  occasional  visitors  to 
the  corporation,  with  their  attention  focused 
elsewhere,  and  are  poor  matches  for  a  nat- 
urally protective  corporate  bureaucracy.  Bo 
while   O.M.'s   new   director,   the   Rev.   Leon 
Sullivan,  has  vowed  to  "do  what  I  can  to  help 
my  brothers,  particularly  my  black  brothers," 
some  question  how  much  change  he  can  ef- 
fect at  G.M.,  especially  If  he  lacks  an  Inde- 
pendent staff  of  his  own. 

To  attack  the  self-contained  nature  of 
corporate  power,  "Campaign  G.M. — Round 
n,"  now  In  progress,  proposed  opening  up 
the  selection  of  corporate  directors  to  "con- 
stituent groups"  other  than  shareholders. 
Under  the  Insurgents'  proposals,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  G.M.  board  would  be  elected,  re- 
spectively, by  O.M.  employes,  dealers  and  car 
owners,  subject  only  to  veto  by  the  share- 
holders. 
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While  the  proposal  U  expected  to  win  no 
more  than  a  minute  fraction  of  Q.M.'s  share- 
holders, It  will  doubtless  cause  much  debate 
between  now  and  the  Q.M.  meeting  In  May, 
not  only  on  the  general  question  of  "cor- 
porate responsibility"  but  on  the  extent  of 
a  corporation's  unaccountablUty  to  the  pub- 
Uc  It  affects.  And,  as  recent  history  attests, 
the  mere  ventilation  of  these  issues  can  have 
considerable  impact  on  corporate  manage- 
ment. 


THE  SLEEP  OP  THE  STATESMAN 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1971 
Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  times  when  many  of  us  feel 
that  our  involvement  in  Indochina  is 
more  dream  than  reality.  We,  therefore, 
lose  ourselves  in  iUusions  of  withdrawal, 
deescalation,  Vietnamization.  The  names 
differ  sUghtly.  but  the  intent  is  the  same; 
to  conceal  from  ourselves  and  each  other 
the  frightening  truth  of  our  continuing 
presence.  If  withdrawal  is  but  a  mirage 
then  killing  and  maiming  are  but  hal- 
lucinations incapable  of  unnerving  us 
and  we  need   carry   their   burden  no 

longer.  ^,         ,  - 

Russell  Baker  perceives  the  nature  oi 
such  dreams  and  tries  in  his  column  to 
awaken  a  slumbering  nation.  I  insert 
that  column  in  the  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  opportunity  to  read 
it  and  attempt  to  assess  the  nature  of 
their  own  dreams: 

The  Sleep  or  the  Statesman 
(By  Russell  Baker) 

Washington,  March  6.— Gaze  deeply  into 
my  pupils  as  I  spin  this  guttering  antenna 
in  my  hand.  Round  and  round  it  goes.  It  is 
one  of  Secretary  Rusk's  antennas  that  he 
used  In  the  old  days  to  detect  signals  from 
Hanoi,  secretary  Rusk's  antennas  were  very 
sensitive,  remember.  Very  sensitive.  "The 
Secretory  has  very  sensitive  antennas."  they 
used  to  say  at  the  State  Department.  Do  not 
fight  me  now.  Lie  back  and  breathe  deeply. 

You  are  no  longer  going  to  think  of  Secre- 
tary Rusk's  antennas.  You  are  going  to  sleep, 
and  you  are  going  to  clear  your  mind  of  all 
thoughts  of  falling  dominoes.  You  are  not 
going  to  think  of  Paper  "Hger  any  more.  You 
are  going  to  forget  the  hawks  and  the  doves, 
and  sleep. 

I  want  you  to  clear  your  mind  of  the  nsh 
hook.  You  are  no  longer  going  to  think  of 
the  parrot's  beak.  You  are  going  to  forget 
all  about  the  tiger  cages.  You  are  no  longer 
going  to  remember  the  coonskin.  You  are 
going  to  forget  all  the  dragon  ladles.  You 
are  going  to  sleep,  sleep. 

You  are  going  to  forget  about  the  body 
count,  the  bombing  pauses,  freeflre  zones 
and  Tet. 

Do  you  remember  Pacification?  If  so,  I  want 
you  to  put  it  out  of  your  mind,  and  sleep, 
bo  you  remember  strategic  hamlets?  If  so, 
erase  the  memory  and  sleep,  for  you  are  very, 
very  old  if  you  remember  pciclflcation  and 
strategic  hamlets,  and  you  want  to  sleep  very, 
very  much. 

You  want  to  forget  all  about  captured 
documents.  Close  your  eyes  and  let  COSVN 
dissipate  from  memory,  as  though  it  had 
never  existed.  Sleep  and  make  the  tunnel  go 
away  forever,  as  well  as  the  light  at  the  end 
of  It.  Forget  the  reports  of  captured  enemy 
rice  supplies  and  sleep. 

I  want  you  to  stop  thinking  of  all  the  occa- 
sions on  which  the  comer  was  turned,  and 
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Bleep.  Sleep,  and  In  sleep  let  the  iron  triangle 
cease  to  be  even  a  memory.  Let  there  be  no 
such  place  as  the  Michelln  rubber  plantation, 
and  let  there  never  have  been.  Sleep. 

Your  mind  Is  drifting  free  now  because 
great  weights  have  been  lifted  from  it.  Sleep 
deeply,  and  away  will  go  all  memory  of  the 
weighty  bawllngs  of  "no  wider  war"  and 
"honor  ovir  commitment."  In  sweet  sleep,  let 
search-and-destroy  cease  ever  to  have  existed. 
I  want  your  sleep  to  help  you  forget  that 
those  American  casualties,  which  were  always 
light  to  moderate  no  matter  how  heavy  they 
were,  were  ever  casualties  at  lUl.  In  sleep, 
dream  50,000  men  back  into  life  and  restore 
the  bodies  of  the  hurt.  Sleep. 

Sleep  profoundly,  for  in  the  profoimdest 
sleep  there  is  blessed  forgetfulness  of  privi- 
leged sanctuaries.  Interdiction  and  incursion. 

You  win  keep  your  eyes  tightly  closed  and 
dive  deeply,  deeply  Into  the  sweet  springs  of 
sleep's  oblivion,  there  to  be  washed  clean  of 
the  memory  of  Bao  Dai,  Big  Mlnh,  General 
Khanh,  Madame  Nhu  and  Hamburger  Hill. 
Watch  this  glittering  antenna  spin  and  let 
fierce  Meo  tribesmen  vanish  in  sleep. 

In  sleep  purge  your  mind  of  thoughts  of 
Thlch  Trl  Quang.  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem,  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky.  The  Pathet  Lao  cannot  survive  if 
you  sleep.  Sleep  and  let  Lon  Nol  and  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma  be  gone  forever. 

Gone  with  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  Ambassador  David  Bruce 
and  Xuan  Thuy,  coming  and  going,  going 
and  coming,  coming  nowhere,  going  nowhere, 
endlessly,  endlessly,  except  to  be  gently  for- 
gotten in  glorious  sleep. 

In  your  sleep,  forget  Vietnamization,  an- 
other fruitless  session  of  the  Paris  peace  talks 
today,  bombing  halt.  Senator  Pulbrlght's 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  Melvin  Laird,  air  force  briefers. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  no  ground  troops,  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  Sleep  with  a  profundity 
you  have  never  slept  with  before. 

Sleep  away  all  thought  of  Professors  Henry 
Kissinger  and  Walt  W.  Roston  and  of  the 
deans — Bundy,  Acheson  and  Rusk.  In  such 
an  all-obliterating  sleep  as  you  have  never 
known,  cease  remembering  proposals  to  bomb 
'em  back  to  the  Stone  Age.  In  sleep,  cast 
off  all  remembrance  of  protective  reaction 
and  protective  encirclement. 

Sleep.  Sleep.  Sleep,  until  ditches  filled  with 
bodies  may  lose  their  existence,  and  the  dread 
of  becoming  a  pitiful  helpless  giant  can  never 
again  haunt  your  sun-filled  afternoons.  In 
sleep,  forget. 

See  my  antenna  spin.  See  how  it  glitters 
in  the  light,  even  through  the  deepest  dark- 
ness of  unutterably  restful  sleep,  with  the 
bone -eating  brightness  of  liquid  fire  In  the 
night.  Sleep  warm  in  its  brightness.  When 
you  awake  you  shall  think  jf  sports  or 
fiowers,  or  of  bills  and  of  nice  fun  things  to 
do  after  work. 


GEORGE  L.  Dement— A  EULOGY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Chicago  lost  one  of  its  great  men  last 
weekend  with  the  death  of  George  L. 
DeMent.  Mr.  DeMent  had  been  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority since  1963.  During  that  time,  the 
mass  transit  system  of  Chicago  became 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

George  DeMent  was  recognized  as  a 
national  expert  in  the  field  of  metro- 
politan transportation.  Just  last  year, 
Mr.  DeMent  was  honored  by  his  col- 
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leagues  by  being  named  as  the  president 
of  the  American  Transit  Association.  In 
addition,  he  was  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Rapid  Transit. 

Prior  to  becoming  the  head  of  the 
CTA,  Mr.  DeMent  served  as  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  works  for  the  city  of 
Chicago.  As  commissioner,  Mr.  DeMent 
planned  the  initial  stages  of  the  rapid 
transit  lines  which  became  a  reality  dur- 
ing his  years  as  head  of  the  CTA. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  tell  them  that  the  rapid 
transit  lines  along  the  city's  expressways 
serving  thousands  and  thousands  or  com- 
muting Chicagoans  each  day  will  serve 
as  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  dedication, 
vision,  and  leadership  of  George  L.  De- 
Ment. 


ZAMBIA:     SANCTUARY    FOR    MUR- 
DERERS AND  KIDNAPERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  kidnap- 
ings  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Latin 
America  make  frequent  headlines  these 
days.  In  Russia,  detention  of  Russian 
citizens  on  criminal  charges  provided  an 
avalanche  for  adverse  public  opinion;  yet 
knowledge  of  the  kidnaping  of  6  Portu- 
guese civilians  2  months  ago  and  their 
detention — if  not  deaths — in  the  Red 
Colony  of  Zambia  has  barely  reached  the 
American  people. 

Possibly  these  strange  double  stand- 
ards are  intentional  because  our  State 
Department  and  political  leaders  do  not 
want  the  average  American  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  critical  situation  wliich 
threatens  all  of  the  whites  in  South 
Africa — to  a  great  extent,  because  of  the 
agitation  and  encouragement  of  U5. 
foreign  policy  "experts"  who  find  it  easier 
to  lead  the  blacks  than  fool  the  whites 
in  that  area. 

Is  it  really  worth  trading  off  the  lives 
and  futures  of  white  minorities  in  South 
Africa  simply  to  try  to  win  a  few  votes  in 
the  United  Nations? 

Exemplary  of  the  inflammatory  U5. 

racist  propaganda  was  a  news  release 

dated  February  26  from  the  Democratic 

National  Committee,  which  in  attacking 

the  Nixon  admmistration  on  Africa,  had 

this  to  say: 

AnucA 

The  report  seems  to  regard  Africa  aa 
easier  to  deal  with  since  in  the  past  it  hM 
"depended  less  than  other  areas  on  Ameri- 
can leadership  and  assistance"  and  therefore 
should  be  more  prepared  for  the  neglect  con- 
templated under  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

Two  issues  dominate  all  others  in  Afrlcar- 
economlc  and  social  development  in  those 
countries  already  free  and  independent  and 
the  demand  for  racial  and  political  justice  in 
those  countries  in  Southern  Africa  whicli 
are  dominated  by  a  racist  white  minority. 
The  response  of  the  Nixon  Administration  on 
both  Issues  have  been  neglect  and  cynicism. 

"Hie  failure  of  President  Nixon  to  find  t 
way  to  meet  with  either  President  Kaunda  of 
Zambia  or  President  Nyerere  of  TanzanU 
during  their  visits  to  the  United  Nations  last 
October  is  the  most  fiagrant  example  of  the 
no-profile  poUcy  being  pursued  by  the  White 
House. 

Africa  la  a  continent  with  enormous  growtn 
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natentlal — yet   the  Administration   falls   to 
gbow  any  concern   for  the  aid  needed   by 

The  racial  and  political  crises  In  Rhodesia, 
Portuguese  Africa,  Southwest  Africa  and  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  (an  area  containing 
thirty-four  million  Africans  dominated  by 
four  million  Europeans)  continue  to  deepen. 
These  minority  regimes  pursue  policies  of  re- 
pression which  are  leading  toward  violence, 
to  polarization  between  black  and  white,  and 
to  the  risk  of  Communist  gains  feeding  on 
this  repression  of  a  huge  majority. 

Ridiculous.  Note  the  recent  Ford 
Foundation  pow-wow  in  Lagos,  Nige- 
ria—the administration's  announcement 
of  trade  with  Red  China  and  continued 
East-West  trade  with  Russia  but  stiff 
sanctions  against  trade  with  the  Chris- 
tian nation  of  Rhodesia.  Yet  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  led  to  believe  by  our  dem- 
ocratic national  spokemen  that  if  the 
civilized  countries  of  Southern  Africa  are 
not  overthrown,  we  risk  Communist 
gains  in  those  areas.  Since  our  policy 
under  both  parties  seems  to  be  that  only 
Communist  nations  and  Red-puppet 
tribal  states  in  Africa  are  in  our  graces 
and  our  national  policy  is  open  trade 
with  Communist  China  and  Russia,  we 
may  well  wonder  who  is  trying  to  fool 
whom?  It  is  hard  to  find  even  a  dime's 
worth  of  difference. 

What  seems  to  bug  the  national  Dem- 
ocrats the  most  is  that  President  Nixon 
did  not  stop  running  the  country  to  go 
to  the  United  Nations  to  shake  hands 
with  their  favorite  rabble  rouser,  Ken- 
neth Kauanda  of  Zambia.  Chief  Kau- 
anda,  who  runs  a  fair  police  state,  is 
probably  better  remembered  for  the 
house  arrest  of  newsmen  who  were  in 
Lusaka  last  year  covering  Kauanda's 
Communist  peace  parlay — Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  116,  part  24,  page 
32321. 

So  the  Republican  retaliation  to  coun- 
teract Kauanda's  snub  was  to  pick  up 
their  share  of  the  marbles  by  sending  a 
U.S.  Jet  to  return  Whitney  Young's  re- 
mains from  Nigeria. 

Since  the  attitude  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration seems  to  vary  little  from 
the  outlined  anti-white  attack  by  the 
democratic  spokesmen,  one  must  logi- 
cally conclude  that  public  opinion  mak- 
ers in  the  United  States  would  regard 
without  exception  that  every  nonblack 
In  Africa  is  a  heathen  racist  whose  death 
or  destruction  is  essential  to  peace  in 
Africa. 

I  include  a  news  clipping  discussing 
the  kidnaped  Portuguese  and  the  new 
Red  travel  policies  of  the  new  American 
Revolution,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  March  16,  19711 
Zambia  Kccxsskd  in  Kidnaping 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 
LouRENCO  Makqttes,  MOZAMBIQUE. — Fear  Is 
mounting  In  this  Portuguese  African  terri- 
tory that  five  Portuguese  civilians  kidnaped 
by    an    African    guerrilla    movement    two 
months  ago  are  dead. 

The  fate  of  the  five  men,  who  are  believed 
to  have  been  taken  Into  the  neighboring 
country  of  Zambia,  could  have  important 
economic  and  diplomatic  consequences  for 
Southern  Africa. 

Zambia,  which  allows  anti-Portuguese 
guerrillas  to  operate  from  its  territory,  de- 
pends on  Portuguese  railways  and  ports  in 
Angola  and  Mozambique  to  export  about 
two-thirds  of  Zambia's  valuable  copper  pro- 
duction. 
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Large  quantities  of  food  and  other  vital 
supplies  are  also  railed  into  Zambia  from 
the  Portuguese-controlled  harbors. 

In  the  wake  of  the  kidnaping,  Portugal  has 
been  examining  plans  for  economic  retalia- 
tion against  Zambia,  an  Important  official 
In  Mazamblque  hinted  last  week.  And  the 
Incident  has  further  embittered  the  already 
strained  relations  between  the  two  nations. 

ZAMBIA    ACCUSED 

A  government  statement  published  here 
last  Friday  directly  accused  Zamblan  au- 
thorities of  having  refused  to  intervene  to 
protect  the  hostages  after  they  were  brought 
Into  Zamblan  territory. 

Zambia  has  officially  denied  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  kidnaping.  In  Its  denial, 
Zambia  countered  by  accusing  the  Portu- 
guese of  Illegally  holding  three  Zamblan  citi- 
zens who  mistakenly  wandered  across  the 
Mazamblque  border  last  month. 

The  sharp  wording  of  the  Portuguese  state- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  It  publicly  raised  for 
the  first  time  the  posslbUlty  that  the  Por- 
tuguese may  have  been  kUled  by  the  guer- 
rillas, leads  some  observers  here  to  think 
that  the  government  has  given  up  hope  for 
the  hostages. 

According  to  Portuguese  military  sources, 
eight  to  10  armed  Insurgents  belonging  to 
an  exUe  organlaztlon  known  as  Coremo  cap- 
tured six  men  working  on  a  rural  resettle- 
ment project  about  60  miles  from  the  Zam- 
blan border  on  January  15. 

One  of  the  whites  was  unable  to  make 
the  three-day  inarch  to  the  border,  and  either 
died  or  was  killed  in  Mozambique.  About  60 
African  villagers  also  taken  prisoner  by  the 
guerrUlas  escaped  or  were  released  before 
the  party  reached  Zambia. 

CLAIM    HOSTAGES   RELEASED 

Portuguese  sources  say  Coremo  (Mozam- 
bique Revolution  Committee)  staged  the  kid- 
naping to  draw  publicity  and  support,  and 
planned  to  produce  the  hostages  in  a  press 
conference  at  Coremo's  headquarters  in  Lu- 
saka, the  Zamblan  capital. 

But  it  appears  that  the  Zamblans,  deeply 
embarrassed  by  the  Incident  and  well  aware 
of  their  vulnerabUlty  to  Portuguese  reprisal, 
wanted  no  part  In  sanctioning  the  abduction 
and  told  the  guerrillas  that  the  hostages  were 
their  problem. 

Corema  has  ttiken  credit  for  the  kidnaping, 
but  asserts  that  It  occurred  much  deeper 
inside  Mozambique  and  that  the  hostages 
were  released  unharmed.  In  Mozambique. 
Coremo,  which  is  thought  to  have  no  more 
than  a  few  hundred  members,  is  considered 
an  Insignificant  rival  to  the  much  stronger 
guerrUla  group  known  as  Frellmo  which 
operates  largely  from  Tanzania. 

The  Portuguese  fear  that  the  guerrillas 
may  have  decided  to  resolve  the  awkward 
problem  of  the  hostages  by  executing  them. 
The  entire  incident  seems  to  have  upset  au- 
thorities In  Mozambique  much  more  than 
the  occasional  death  of  Portuguese  civilians 
from  guerrUlas'  mines  and  ambushes. 

"That  Is  part  of  the  luck  of  war,"  one 
source  said.  "This  was  not.  And  Zambia  could 
have  prevented  It." 

The  abduction  was  almost  certainly  among 
the  subjects  discussed  last  month  at  a  meet- 
ing between  top  secxirlty  officials  of  Portugal, 
Angola,  Mozambique,  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  held  In  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

CONTEBZNCX    ON    ZAMBIA 

A  major  purpose  of  the  conference  was  "to 
discuss  the  relations  of  Zambia  with  its 
neighbors.  In  the  International  context"  Jose 
Ramlres  Ramos,  director  of  Mozambique's 
civilian  intelligence  system,  disclosed  in  an 
Interview  last  week. 

"Zambia  Is  still  very  dei>endent  on  us 
economically,"  Ramos  said.  "We  have  some 
cards  m  our  hands  tmd  we  were  examining 
them." 

In  1970  Zambia,  which  Is  the  world's  third 
largest  exporter  of  copper,  shipped  143,000 
tons  of  the  metal  through  the  Angolan  port 
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of  Loblto  and  almost  twice  that  amount 
through  Mozambique  ports.  Zambia's  only 
other  outlet  Is  the  longer,  more  expensive 
road  trip  to  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania. 

For  their  part,  the  Portuguese  are  reluctant 
to  lose  the  foreign-exchange  earnings  that 
the  Zamblan  imports  and  exports  bring. 
Their  willingness  to  even  consider  economic 
reprisals  is  an  Indication  of  how  seriously 
they  view  the  kidnapping,  qualified  sources 
feel. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Mar.  IS,  1971] 

RoGEBS  DEcmEs  To  Drop  Curbs  on  China 

Travel 

The  State  Department  lifted  today  20-year- 
old  restrictions  on  the  travel  of  American 
citizens  to  Communist  China. 

Following  up  earlier  measures  which  loos- 
ened restraints.  Secretary  of  State  WlUlam 
P.  Rogers  ordered  that  passports  would  no 
longer  carry  a  stamp  stating  they  oould  not 
be  used  for  travel  to  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Such  a  restriction  Is  being  continued,  how- 
ever, on  travel  by  Americans  to  North  Viet- 
nam, North  Korea  and  Cuba. 

President  Nixon  had  pledged  last  month 
to  see  what  more  might  be  done  "to  create 
broader  oppwrtunltles  for  contacts  between 
the  Chinese  and  American  peoples." 

Rogers'  action,  reportedly  with  presiden- 
tial approval,  is  unlikely  to  have  much  effect 
on  actual  travel.  However,  it  serves  as  another 
clue  to  administration  policy  toward  the 
Communist  areas. 

Nixon  reported  In  his  "State  of  the  World" 
message  last  month  that  270  Americans  last 
year  received  special  VS.  permission  to  go  to 
China,  bringing  the  total  in  recent  years  to 
1,000.  Peking  had  admitted  only  three,  he 
said. 

Under  present  regulations,  the  State  De- 
partment's travel  bans  were  to  end  automat- 
ically today  unless  the  secretary  acted  to 
continue  any  or  all  of  them. 

Some  of  Rogers'  advisers  proposed  dropping 
the  restrictions  entirely  because  U.S.  courts 
In  recent  years  have  struck  down  attempts 
to  enforce  them.  Many  U.S.  citizens  have 
traveled  to  the  off-llmlts  areas  without  offi- 
cial permission. 

But  others  argued  successfully  that  the 
department's  curb  on  visits  to  North  Vietnam 
by  Americans  should  be  continued  because 
of  the  war.  They  also  viewed  the  diplomatic 
situation  as  Inappropriate  now  for  dropping 
the  restriction  toward  North  Korea. 

Cuba  came  imder  a  different  category  be- 
cause the  U.S.  travel  ban  there  is  part  of  the 
hemisphere-wide  campaign  to  Isolate  the 
Castro  regime. 

U.S.  policymakers  Indicated  that  Washing- 
ton, as  a  leader  of  the  antl-Castro  effort, 
should  not  appear  to  undercut  the  continu- 
ing Inter-American  sanctions  against  Cuba 
by   lifting   Its   travel  restriction. 

Though  ending  the  ban  toward  Red  China 
Is  unlikely  to  boost  U.S.  travel  there  as  long 
as  Peking  keeps  Its  doors  closed,  U.S.  diplo- 
mats privately  anticipated  another  round  of 
criticism  of  U.S.  policy  from  Nationalist 
China. 


BLUE    ANGEL   APPRECIATION   DAY 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
March  21,  1971,  is  a  day  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  people  and  to  the  com- 
munities of  California's  Imperial  Valley. 
In  honor  of  the  U.S.  Navy  flight  demon- 
stration team,  the  Blue  Angels,  In  this 
their  251ii  anniversary  year,  Imperial 
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AlX-VOLUNTXXB    ASMT 

(By  Col.  Donald  F.  BlatB.  USA  and 
Capt    Robert  J    Harlem.  TTSNi 

Caretr  offlctra  BUtM  and  Hank$  are  vitittnif 
fellovs  at  the  Harvard  Cmter  for  Inter- 
national Affatrt.  ThHr  view  an  their  own 
and  do  not  neee—aril}!  rtflsct  thoee  o/  their 
terrictt. 

Tha  Idaa  of  an  all-voluntaar  armed  force 
for  tha  Daltad  Btataa  has  rockatad  Into  orbit 
atop  tha  antldraft  HamM  which  ooatlnua  to 
burn  brightly  acroas  tha  land  Unfortunataly, 
too  few  clttaaos  are  eiaminlng  all  of  tha 
concept's  ramifloatlons.  caught  up  as  many 
of  tham  ara  in  tha  auphorto  proapaot  of  a 
draft -fraa  futur*. 

Moat  raaarvstlons  about  an  aU-voluntaar 
force  have  so  far  centered  mainly  on  Its 
proapaotlva  ooat.  But  thara  ara  additional, 
and  soma  pountlally  disastrous,  oonaa- 
quancas.  Foramoat  among  tham  is  tha  dan- 
ger that  wa  will  develop  what  wa  have  never 
before  seen  In  America :  a  large  standing  de- 
fanaa  force  composed  entirely  of  career  mil- 
itary men  who  ara  isolated,  even  allanatad, 
from  tha  people  they  have  sworn  to  dafand. 
It  is  possible  that  this  kind  of  force  would 
lose  touch  with  and  sympathy  for  the  as- 
pirations of  the  American  people. 

Only  since  World  War  n  has  it  been  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  huge  military  establish- 
ment to  discharge  the  world-power  respon- 
sibilities which  America  inherited  and  to 
protect  her  from  the  vastly  expanded  un- 
certainties of  the  nuclear-electronic  age.  To 
do  this,  It  has  been  necessary  to  rely  on  a 
device  which  heretofore  was  called  Into  op- 
eration solely  to  meet  wartime  needs — the 
draft. 

Today  we  find  the  draft  and  its  Inherent 
inequities  called  into  question.  The  result- 
ant clamor  has  shoved  the  all-volunteer  force 
to  the  forefront  as  the  Isest  solution  to  the 


under  threat  of  being  drafted  into 
the  Army  and  sent  to  Vietnam  had  been 
"volunteering"  for  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy 
as  a  more  desirable  alternative. 

This  Is  in  no  way  intended  as  criticism  of 
those  who  chose  that  particular  course  of 
action.  It  was  and  continues  to  be  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  alternative,  and  its  adoption 
was  and  is  a  legal  prerogative  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

These  men  brought  with  them  to  their 
respective  services  the  same  basic  philosophi- 
cal outlook  as  did  the  draftee,  offering  to 
their  respective  services  the  same  indlvlduiU 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  the  draftee.  Tha 
Navy  is  used  here  as  an  example,  but  the 
same  holds  for  tha  Air  Force.  The  man  who 
aniutad  in  tha  Marina  Oorpa  or  tha  Spaclal 
Forcaa  or  Airborne  uniu  In  tha  Arasy  ara 
a  bit  different.  Many  of  tham,  too.  volua- 
taarad  nktHar  tiMs  batac  drftftad.  but  tbay 
asardsad  their  option  to  sarva  in  tha  BKira 
advanturous  organlaatlons.  They  faU  sona- 
whara  batwaan  tha  oaraar  man  and  the 
ctTUlan-ln-unlform  In  thalr  outlook  and. 
tharatora.  In  thalr  Impact  on  tha  sarrtoas. 

Bllmlnatlon  of  oonaorlptlon  would  affaet 
each  of  tha  aarTtcaa  by  ramovtng  tha  civilian 
soldlar.  sftllor,  airman  and  marina  from  tha 
ranks.  Whathar  this  is  a  good  thing  u  open 
to  question. 

If  tha  armed  foroaa  of  tha  Unltad  SUtas 
ara  raduoad  to  token  or  ovatakar  status,  than 
wa  naad  not  concern  oursalvaa  about  tha  loaa 
of  tha  cltlsan  soldier  from  the  ranks,  be- 
cause tha  Impact  of  tha  military  profession 
on  American  society  as  a  whole  will  be  in- 
signiOcant.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  na- 
tion's armad  forces  ara  mainuined  at  a  level 
reasonably  oommensurata  with  great-power 
status,  the  loss  of  the  cltlsan  soldier  Is  a 
quite  different  matter. 

Past  ezperlenca  suggests  that  the  cltlsen 
soldier  would  not  necessarily  bring  to  the 
armed  forces  significantly  greater  technical 
expertise  or  higher  intelligence  than  would 
the  volunteer  we  could  "hire"  If  tha  price  were 
right.  What  he  has  brought  to  the  armed 
forces  In  the  past  Is  a  bit  of  American  liberal 
democratic  philosophy  which  he  has  not  been 
about  to  give  up.  In  this  respect,  he  has  been 
a  positive  Influence. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  citizen  soldier  has 
also  brought  along  an  ambivalent  outlook 
toward  his  military  obligation,  In  the  sense 
that  he  sees  it  as  a  great  Inconvenience  to 


Never  in  its  200-year  history  has  the  Cnltad 
SUtes  possessed  a  military  officer  caste.  The 
officer  corps,  ashore  and  afloat,  has  been 
broadly  representative  of  the  national  body 
politic  from  which  it  was  drawn  and  with 
which  it  generally  remained  In  touch.  What- 
ever 'militaristic"  caste  influences  emerged 
were  never  cause  for  alarm,  because  of  the 
small  size  of  the  services  and  the  neceaBarily 
limited  power  base  they  constituted. 

The  greatly  expanded  officer  corps  of  today 
has  been  fueled  from  sources  which  span 
the  nation's  regional  and  educational  spec- 
tr\im.  This  broad  base  of  Intellactual  persua- 
sion, coupled  with  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portion of  Haservtsts  on  active  duty  (and  tha 
concomitant  tiirnovar  rates  as  thay  cnma 
and  go) .  has  di«eouragad  formation  of  a  mill- 
tarr  officer  casto— aran  had  the  Regular 
structure  shown  any  proclivity  to  develop 
one 

Thus,  tha  oMcar  corps,  daaplta  tia  huga 
alas  has  raaaalnad  bMteally  a  raflaetton  of 
tha  Boelaty  It  aarvaa.  But  tha  aatMr»rt-«BU- 
war  influaneaa  now  actively  prooaottiic  tha 
all-voluntaar  concept  thraaun  to  upaat  thU 
Inherant  balance  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  demise  of  conscription  would 
remove  thoaa  praaauras  which  now  anoour- 
age  naany  bright  young  man  to  aaak  a  sbort- 
tarm  commlaalon  ratbar  than  a  shorter  tarm 
as  an  anllstad  draftaa  This  aaaanUally  skaptl- 
eal.  questioning  young  officer  at  onca  brings 
bis  own  unique  point  of  view  into  the  offlcar 
corps  and  halpa  to  prevent  homoganalty — 
the  first  requisite  of  any  casta  system. 

Secondly,  tha  drlva  to  ellmlnata  ROTC 
uniu  from  tha  nation's  campuses  would 
eliminate  this  disparate  source  of  offlcars 
which  has  promoted  diversification,  not  only 
In  the  ethnic  and  regional  background  of  the 
officer  corps,  but  in  Its  educational  base  as 
well. 

So  long  as  national  security  requirements 
dictate  the  maintenance  of  armed  forces  In 
the  order  of  magnitude  which  prevails  today, 
it  will  still  be  necessary  to  recruit  college 
graduates  via  some  form  of  officer  candidate 
program.  But  as  the  all-volunteer  officer  corps 
takes  shape,  turnover  rates  can  be  expected 
to  decrease  dramatically,  the  size  oT  this 
leavening  input  will  shrink  proportionately, 
and  those  who  so  elect  a  life  in  uniform  will, 
quite  likely,  shed  their  differences  rather 
quickly  as  they  adapt  to  the  military  ethic. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  remain  a  power- 


may  very  well  be  a  far  better  bargain  Tor  the 

nation. 

CONSCUPT    ARMT    LTTBX   TO    BATTLE 

(By  Alan  Cranston) 

The  longest  peacetime  draft  In  the  history 
of  the  Republic  has  been  followed  by  the 
longest  war  in  our  history.  I  believe  that 
Americans  would  not  be  in  Vietnam  today 
were  it  not  for  the  draft. 

From  7,800  men  called  up  in  December, 
1964,  President  Johnson  was  able  to  expand 
his  combat  forces  by  merely  raising  draft 
calls  to  over  40,300  in  December,  1966.  With- 
out having  to  asK  permission  of  Congress,  the 
Praaldant  was  abls  to  increase  the  slae  of  the 
Army  fram  973.33*  man  at  the  time  of  tha 
OuU  of  Tonkin  Beeolutlon  to  1J97JM  by 
the  election  of  19M,  when  the  first  major 
rumblings  of  dlssaat  ware  heard 

DasplM  the  policy  pronouBcaoMau  of  two 
Praaldanu  snd  numbers  of  govammeat  oM- 
etals  during  ths  19Ms  committing  this  coun- 
try to  the  Mfease  of  Vietnam,  it  was  the  ub> 
interrupted  stream  of  young  AmartoMU  to 
Indochina  that  transformed  mere  rhetoric 
into  reality.  And  it  u  the  presence  of  ttl.tOO 
Americans  In  Vietnam  that  Is  pravanung 
Presldsnt  Klxon  from  rapidly  terminating 
the  American  commitment. 

Tha  Uatfield-OoldwaMr  Volunteer  MlUtary 
Act  of  1971  would  require  congressional 
decision-making  before  the  country  drafu 
again.  This  would  remove  the  danger  that 
wa  will  fight  again  In  an  undeclared  war. 

Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  once  said.  "Ths  com- 
pulsory draft  Is  far  more  typical  of  totali- 
tarian nations  than  of  democratic  nations." 
The  deepest  difference  between  democracy 
and  dlcUtorshlp  lies  in  the  degree  of  com- 
pulsion used  by  government  In  the  lives  of 
individual  citizens. 

A  dictatorship  compels  people  even  to  do 
things  that  they  wotild  be  willing  to  do 
voltintarlly.  A  German  In  the  antl-Nael 
underground  once  defined  that  regime  for 
me  as  one  under  which  everything  not  pro- 
hibited was  compulsory.  A  democracy  should 
never  ask  its  citizens  to  sacrifice  their  free- 
dom of  choice  If  a  valid  alternative  can  be 
found. 

A    CONTIMCINO   CASE 

There  Is  a  valid  altematalve  to  the  draft. 
Defense  Depcutment  studies,  the  President's 
ConMnlssion  on  an  All -Volunteer  Armed 
Force   and   Independent   analyses   have   all 


bat  at  Jtut  about  the  time  when  they've 
learned  how  to  take  care  of  themselves  under 
fire — only  to  be  replaced  by  raw.  Inexperi- 
enced draftees. 

"INTITSION"  WOtn-D  CONTIKTJE 

Some  senior  military  officers  want  to  retain 
the  draft  to  Infuse  the  armed  forces  with 
representatives  of  the  civilian  sector.  One 
argued  that  "the  draft  gives  \u  the  turn- 
over necees&ry  to  breathe  fresh  air  Into  an 
otherwise  close  system. "  This  suggests  that 
under  a  voluntary  system,  the  turnover  of 
men  would  be  significantly  lower  than  it  is 
under  the  preeent  mixed  volunteer-conscript 
force 

In  fset.  under  a  volunteer  system,  the 
turnover  of  men  would  be  approslmately  7S 
per  cent  of  what  It  would  be  If  eoaeortptton 
were  maintained.  The  Praaldant^ 
sion  OB  an  AU-ToiuBlaar  Arat* 
that  out  of  an  aatunnted  tM.1 
BMB  Biidaa  aaeh  jraw  to  malntdln  a  votiia- 
t«ar  forea  of  t  J  »nilon,  roucMy  tlMM.  or 
M  Mr  cant,  would  laBve  aftar  a  Hafla  tour. 

ngbar  pK$  Mid  aUMT  ■waiiitlaa  prapoaad 
by  the  OBMa  Onwdailnii  would  prortda  a 
steady  Bow  a(  felvalaan.  Mm  eatar  tka  aarv- 
lee  for  a  varMty  of  nasoaa  not  BaaaidHi 
with  the  draft  or  fear  of  Um  draft:  toeliimial 
tralatng,  laaarrtea  and  poataarTlca  aduoattoB. 
travel,  aarvtce  to  their  country  or  the  daatra 
to  "become  a  man."  Thoaa  antertnt  m  true 
volunteers  provide  nearly  M  par  eant  of  aQ 
current  enlistees. 

Critics  also  fear  that  we  wlU  Icae  potential 
officers  with  liberal  aru  backsrounds.  They 
perceive  the  current  disruption  of  ROTC  pro- 
grams as  adding  to  the  alienation  of  the 
military.  The  fact  is  thst  there  are  today 
more  students  and  colleges  desiring  scholar- 
ship ROTC  programs  than  there  are  spaces 
or  units  available. 

In  addition  to  the  347  exUtlng  programs, 
approximately  50  colleges  and  unlversltlea 
are  now  actively  Interested  in  establishing 
their  own.  What  Is  even  more  Interesting  Is 
that  some  of  the  13  schools  that  have  dropped 
ROTC  on  their  own  Initiative  In  the  last  two 
years  have  begun  making  serious  inquiry 
Into  re-establlsblng  their  units. 

COUPS  AIE  TOPBXAVT 

I  think  that  senior  military  officers  also 
tend  to  over-estimate  the  Influence  that  the 
draftee  can  exert  upon  the  armed  services. 
In  Latin  America,  out  of  some  72  military 
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coups  In  the  last  25  years,  60  were  with  con- 
scripted armlee.  European  experience  has 
been  similar. 

Coups  are  mounted  by  high-ranking  of- 
ficers— by  generals  and  colonels — not  by  en- 
listed men.  And  high-ranking  officers  are 
likely  to  be  professional  soldiers — draft  or 
no  draft.  The  presence  of  the  draft  has  little 
bearing  on  whether  or  not  a  military  coup 
Is  possible  In  this  country,  or  any  country, 
today. 

It  Is  m  the  nature  of  the  military  that 
the  power  to  command  obedience  Is  great 
while  the  tolerance  of  dissent,  especially 
from  the  Junior  servicemen,  Is  limited.  Most 
short-termers  avoid  confrontation  with  their 
officers  and  NCOs  simply  by  following  orders 
for  their  two  years.  Those  who  step  out  of 
line  fill  the  ranks  of  the  court-martialed, 
stockaded  or  undesirably  discharged.  The 
questioning  of  military  procedures  and 
policies  by  draftees  cannot  conceivably  pro- 
vide anywhere  near  an  adequate  check  on 
military  officers  or  their  civilian  chiefs. 

Actually,  a  volunteer  army  will  do  more 
than  a  conscript  army  to  make  our  military 
establishment  more  clviUanlzed,  better 
scrutinized  and  lee«  Independent  of  civilian 
control.  The  demand  for  a  volunteer  army 
has  already  begun  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  senior  officer  and  the  first-term  enlisted 
man. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  that  they  may 
have  to  attract  and  retain  more  men,  the 
services  have  Implemented  several  man- 
power policy  reforms.  At  Pt.  Carson,  a  private 
sits  across  the  hall  from  the  base  com- 
mander's office  with  Instant  access  to  convey 
complaints  from  the  enlisted  men.  The  San 
Diego  Naval  Base  has  established  a  direct 
complaint  line  to  the  commanding  officer. 
And  at  other  bases  acroes  the  country, 
superior  officers  are  meeting  the  enlisted  men 
In  group  dlsciisslon.  This  Is  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  practices  In  the  recent  past. 

Military  training  often  relies  dn  de- 
humanizatlon,  humiliation  and  fear  to  InstUl 
discipline.  But  at  Pt.  Ord,  the  specter  of  the 
volunteer  force  has  promoted  a  change  to 
the  "positive  reinforcement"  method  of  train- 
ing and  ItB  concomitant  uplifting  of  the 
trainee.  This  Important  expterlment  Is  re- 
vealing results  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  most  optimistic  civilians. 

I'l'lTlNG    MAN   TO   JOB 

Additional  evidence  that  a  voluntary  force 
would  Increase  civilian  Influence  is  found  In 
a  recent  Defense  Department  study.  Only  4 
per  cent  of  college  graduates  were  placed  In 
military  Jobs  where  their  skills  could  be  used 
with  Uttle  or  no  additional  training.  Only 
62  men,  for  Instance,  who  qualified  for  Army 
accounting  positions  were  placed  in  this  mili- 
tary occupational  speciality,  although  there 
were  463  openings  and  912  Inductees  with 
accounting  degrees. 

Under  a  volunteer  system,  the  more  limited 
supply  of  men  and  the  greater  budgetary 
expenditures  per  man  would  promote  greater 
matching  of  man  and  skills  and  less  misuse 
of  man  power.  As  an  Increasing  number  of 
men  were  assigned  to  Jobs  where  their  civilian 
experiences  were  put  to  use,  more  men  would 
be  in  a  position  to  Inform  those  already  in 
simlliar  work  of  recent  developments  in  the 
civilian  sector. 

More  experienced  volunteers  would  receive 
greater  respect  from  the  professional  soldier, 
enhancing  the  likelihood  of  a  better  relation- 
ship between  the  two.  Reduced  transfers,  ap- 
propriate assignment  of  military  occupation- 
al specialties  and  longer  Initial  tours  under 
a  volunteer  system  would  all  magnify  this 
effect. 

One  of  the  most  Important  ways  the  vol- 
unteer army  would  Increase  civilian  control 
over  the  military  relates  again  to  the  role  of 
Congress.  For  the  past  30  years,  the  draft  has 
hidden  from  the  public  eye  a  large  propor- 
tion  of   our   military   manp>ower   coats.    By 
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using  the  draft  to  hold  down  first-term  pay 
to  less  than  half  of  unskilled  blue-collar 
wages,  the  military  impoaes  on  Junior  en- 
listed men  an  Impllct  tax  of  t2  billion  dol- 
lars. 

By  not  having  that  92  bllUon  appear  in 
the  defense  budget,  the  Defense  Department 
is  understating  the  cost  at  defense  to  the 
nation  while  forcing  19-year-olds  to  bear  a 
grossly  disproportionate  share  of  the  defense 
burden.  If  the  draft  were  ended  and  the 
implicit  tax  translated  directly  into  tax  dol- 
lars. Congress  would  be  far  more  likely  to 
pay  attention  to  the  number  of  men  In  the 
forces  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put. 

Lateral  recruitment  has  been  put  forth  as 
another  means  of  opening  up  the  military  to 
civilian  Influence.  This  recommendation  Is 
based  on  the  Seabee  program.  In  which  men 
are  brought  Into  the  military  at  a  rank 
roughly  commensurate  with  the  skill  they 
have  to  offer.  With  some  86  per  cent  of 
miUtary  skills  directly  related  to  civlUan 
skills,  a  greater  fiow  In  and  out  of  the  mili- 
tary at  higher  ranks  Is  a  real  possibility. 

The  American  people  must  realize  that  the 
conscrlpUon  of  cheap,  apparently  unlimited 
manpower  into  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  mili- 
tary, whUe  maintaining  reUtively  complete 
control  from  the  top,  is  antithetical  to  a 
democratic  society  and  further  endangers  the 
workings  of  a  political  system  already  under 
great  stress.  Por  the  last  80  years.  American 
families  have  become  so  accustomed  to  offer- 
ing their  sons  to  the  armed  forces  that  they 
have  forgotten  that  conscription  Is  not  In  the 
American  tradition. 

National  conscription  has  existed  for  only 
34  of  the  200  years  of  American  Independ- 
ence. Since  World  War  n,  the  draft  has  be- 
come a  bad  habit  of  political  convenience 
that  needs  to  be  broken  before  it  further 
Jeopardlzee  our  freedom. 

The  Dratt  as  MorrvATioN  por  VoLtrjrrEEas 
The  Nixon  Administration  hopes  that  im- 
proved life-styles  in  the  military,  increased 
pay  and  other  Incentives  will  attract  enough 
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men  to  enable  the  nation  to  move  eventuallv 
to  a  voluntary  system. 

No  one  really  knows  if  these  measures  will 
accomplish  their  goals,  since  any  analysis  of 
what  motivates  men  to  volunteer  for  mllitar? 
service  is  Inherently  speculative. 

The  most  powerful  motivation  to  volunteer 
service  In  recent  years  has  been  the  threat  of 
the  draft.  By  enlisting  voluntarily,  men  could 
avoid  serving  in  the  Army,  which  has  suppUed 
most  of  the  combat  soldiers  for  the  Vietnam 
war.  and  could  choose  their  military  occupa- 
tions, thus  avoiding  service  in  front-line  com- 
bat roles. 

The  most  recent  analysis  of  the  motivations 
of  volunteers  for  military  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Defense  Department  In  Nov- 
ember 1968.  The  Pentagon  surveyed  more 
than  17,000  officers  and  48,000  enlisted  per- 
sonnel with  less  than  three  years'  service- 
the  survey  did  not  Include  basic  trainees  or 
men  stationed  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  survey,  the  Pentagon  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question :  "If  there  had  been  no  draft 
and  you  had  not  had  any  military  obligation 
at  the  time  you  first  entered  active  military 
service,  do  you  think  you  would  have  entered 
the  service?" 

Of  those  surveyed,  88.3  per  cent  answered 
in  four  categories:  yes  definitely,  yes  prob- 
ably, no  probably,  no  definitely.  The  remain- 
ing 11.7  percent  said  they  had  "no  idea." 

The  Defense  Department  concluded  that 
47.9  per  cent  of  those  surveyed — the  men  who 
answered  In  the  last  two  categories — were 
motivated  to  enter  military  service  by  the 
threat  of  the  draft.  The  Pentagon  noted  that 
this  represented  54.2  per  cent  on  those  who 
answered  In  one  of  the  four  categories. 

The  survey  also  showed  that.  In  the  absence 
of  a  draft : 

17-19  year-olds  would  be  more  likely  to 
volunteer  than  older  men; 

the  less  education  a  man  has,  the  more 
likely  he  would  be  to  volunteer  for  military 
service; 

Negroes  would  be  more  likely  to  volunteer 
than  white  men. 

PoUowlng  are  the  survey's  results: 
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definitely       probably     volunteers       probably       definitely 


Diatt 
motivated 


Total 

Service: 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Marine  Corps 

Age  at  enlistment: 

17  to  19  years , 

20  to  25  years 

Education:  > 

Less  than  high  school. 

High  school  graduate.. 

Some  college 

Race: 

White 

Black 


17.0 


23.4 


40.4 


27.1 


20.8 


47.9 


'  At  time  of  entry  on  active  military  service. 

PEASiBu.rrT:  Btow  Mant  Thuk  Volunteers? 

Central  to  the  volunteer  army  debate  Is 
the  question  of  feasibility — whether  enough 
men  could  be  recruited  without  the  Induce- 
ment of  the  draft  and  without  xuiacceptably 
high  expenditures. 

The  Army  now  believes  the  Job  of  attract- 
ing volunteers  would  be  a  lot  tougher  than 
estimated  last  year  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force 
( the  Gates  commission ) . 

A  key  to  answering  the  feasibility  question 
Is  determining  how  many  "true"  volunteers 
the  Army  is  getting  now.  A  true  volunteer  Is 
a  man  who  Is  motivated  to  Join  by  reasons 
other  than  the  threat  of  the  draft. 

New  Army  analysis:  On  the  basis  of  lUe 
first  six  months  of  experience  with  the  iot- 
tery  system  of  Induction,  the  Army  estimates 
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it  is  receiving  60.000  to  70.000  true  volunteers 
a  year.  The  lottery  system  was  instituted  In 
December  1969. 

To  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
true  volunteers,  the  Army  first  arbitrarily  di- 
vided the  pool  of  draft-eligible  men  Into 
three  categories,  according  to  lottery  sequence 
numljers  (1  through  120,  121  through  140, 
and  141  through  168).  The  three  categories 
contain  roughly  equal  numbers  of  men. 

Assumptions — The  Army  then  based  Its 
analysis  on  a  series  of  assumptions. 

It  assumed  that  all  enlistees  with  lottery 
sequence  numbers  241  to  366  are  true  volun- 
teers, since  they  could  have  expected  to  es- 
cape the  draft.  (The  highest  lottery  number 
drafted  in  calendar  1970  was  195.)  There 
were  5.900  enlistees  with  lottery  numbers  241- 
366  during  the  six-month  period. 
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Since  the  three  lottery  sequence  categories 
contain  roughly  equal  numbers  ol  men,  the 
Pentagon  assumed  that  each  of  the  first  two 
categories  would  produce  the  same  number  of 
true  volunteers  (5.900)  as  the  third. 

On  the  basis  of  the  first  two  assumptions, 
the  Pentagon  found  that  47.8  per  cent  of  en- 
listees with  lottery  numbers  were  true  vol- 
unteers. It  then  assumed  that  the  same  per- 
centage of  true  volunteers  existed  among  men 
(primarily  17-  and  18-year-old6)  who  enlisted 
although  they  had  not  been  assigned  lottery 
numbers. 

Results — On  this  basis,  there  were  17,700 
estimated  true  volunteers  with  lottery  num- 
bers and  14,100  without  lottery  numbers,  for 
a  total  of  81,800  volunteers  for  the  six-month 
period — or  an  average  of  6,300  a  month. 

For  a  full  year,  total  enlistments  would  run 
about  133,400;  the  Army  estimates  that  60,000 
to  70.000  would  be  true  volunteers,  and  the 
others  would  be  draft-motivated. 

Army  spokesmen  stress  that  in  the  first  few 
months  the  lottery  system  was  operating, 
some  registrants  with  high  numbers  may  not 
have  imderstood  their  relative  inununlty 
from  Induction.  This  would  tend  to  inflate 
the  estimate  of  true  volunteers  in  the  Army's 
analysis. 

Consequences:  The  Army  estimates  that 
it  wlU  need  243,000  replacements  to  maintain 
an  average  strength  of  1,024,000  men  in  fis- 
cal 1972. 

The  Gates  commission  estimated  last  year 
that  Army  enlistments  would  total  about 
97.000  a  year  without  the  draft.  The  shortfall 
of  146.000,  it  said,  could  be  offset  by  increas- 
ing enlistments  through  pay  raises,  more  ef- 
fective recruiting  and  other  steps. 

The  conmilsslon  did  not  have  the  lottery 
experience  to  work  with  in  arriving  at  Its 
estimates  of  true  volunteers. 

By  the  Army's  reckoning,  the  shortfall 
would  be  183,000  to  193,000. 


THE  NEED  POR  INCREASES  IN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  increased  social  security  benefits 
grows  more  pressing  day  by  day.  Each 
time  the  cost  of  living  inches  upward,  the 
25  million  retired  Americans  whose  live- 
lihoods hinge  on  social  security  £ire 
pushed  deeper  and  deeper  into  what 
most  people  would  consider  poverty.  In- 
flatloi.  is  slowly  eroding  away  the  dol- 
lar's bujring  power.  Everyone  Is  a  victim 
of  this  alarming  trend,  of  course,  but 
nowhere  has  its  Impact  been  more  harsh 
than  on  the  country's  elderly.  They  are 
in  a  financial  plight  virtually  unprece- 
dented in  recent  American  history. 

The  incomes  provided  by  social  secu- 
rity are  modest  enough.  Coupled  with  the 
inflation  that  is  driving  up  the  cost  of 
virtually  everything  sold  in  the  American 
marketplace,  they  are  nothing  short  of 
trifling.  Most  Americans  are  not  aware 
of  the  dreary  and  disheartening  existence 
this  forces  on  the  elderly.  Unable  to  buy 
anything  more  than  the  rudimentary 
necessities — indeed,  they  often  cannot 
buy  even  enough  food  and  clothing — the 
elderly  find  their  lives  are  growing  more 
and  more  bleak. 

The  Senate,  as  you  know,  has  just 
passed  legislation  granting  significant 
new  increase  In  social  security  benefits. 
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I  intend  to  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  hasten  this  bill's  enactment  into 
law. 

Most  Americans  find  this  era  finan- 
cially troublesome;  the  elderly  find  it 
next  to  impossible. 

Social  security  increases — major  in- 
creases— are  among  the  very  top  prior- 
ities of  this  Congress. 


AT  LEAST  ONE  SHARE  OP  STOCK 
POR  THE  PUBLIC 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently in  one  of  our  prominait  news- 
papers, there  appeared  an  article  imder 
the  title  of  "Responsibility"  with  a  sub- 
title "At  Least  One  Share  of  Stock  for  the 
Public." 

It  is  evidence  once  again  how  conscious 
America's  free  enterprise  system  and 
business  are  of  the  problems  of  today. 
Too  often  we  legislate  to  force  right 
things  to  happen  and  fail  to  recognize  the 
right  things  that  have  happened. 

The  purpose  of  my  unanimous  request 
to  have  this  put  in  the  Record  is  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
others  who  might  read  it  to  the  fact 
that  America's  business  and  businessmen 
do  have  a  conscience  and  a  concern. 

The  article  follows: 

Responsibilitt  :  At  Least  Oke  Brake  of 

Stock  fob  the  Public 

(By  PhUlp  M.  Stem) 

In  recent  months,  many  of  America's 
major  corporations  have  taken  steps  to  meet 
public  demands  that  they  look  beyond  "mere 
profit-making"  and  consider  the  Impact  of 
their  activities  on  the  society  as  a  whole. 
What  remains  uncertain  Is  the  real  signif- 
icance of  these  changes  and  the  effect  they 
will  have  on  corporate  policy. 

During  the  last  fortnight  there  have  been 
two  major  developments.  The  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration announced  the  establishment  of  an 
"Office  of  Public  Responsibility"  headed  by 
three  top  officers,  with  a  directive  to  "con- 
tinually review  and  challenge  the  corpora- 
tion's practices"  In  such  areas  as  pollution, 
safety  and  equal  opportunity.  A  few  days 
later  G«neral  Motors  told  of  naming  a  com- 
mittee of  six  prestigious  scientists  to  adviae 
G.M.  on  the  environmental  effect  of  Its  prod- 
ucts and  operations. 

G.M.  has  been  particularly  busy  in  this 
area.  Last  summer,  the  company  created  a 
"Public  Policy  Committee"  of  its  board  of 
directors  and  since  then  it  has  departed 
sharply  from  tradition  by  appointing  its 
first  black  to  the  G.M.  board  (activist  Leon 
Sullivan  of  PhUadelphla)  and  by  nuniipg  an 
"outsider,"  California  pollution  authority 
Ernest  Starkman,  as  a  vice  president  In 
charge  of  environmental  activities.  It  baa 
also:  Punneled  some  $5-mllllon  of  its  bank 
deposits  into  black-owned  banks;  given  a 
•1 -million  order  for  truck  cushions  to  a 
black-owned  company  In  Watts;  launched 
an  experimental  program  of  toll-free  calls  to 
Detroit  from  complaining  G.M.  car  owners. 

CETTICS   INSPnaC   CHANGE 

The  First  Pennsylvania  Banking  and  Truat 
Company  Is  studying  the  possibility  of  turn- 
ing over  as  much  as  a  third  of  its  24-man 
board  to  consumer  representatives,  blacks 
and  possibly  even  militant  feminists.  The 
Quaker  Oats  Company  refused  to  move  ahead 
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with  a  new  plant  in  DanvlUe,  111.,  untU  the 
town  adopted  an  open  housing  ordinance. 
And  a  growing  list  of  companies  has  appoint- 
ed urban  affairs  directors  to  press  for  minor- 
ity training  or  Investment  programs. 

Such  changes  have  been  inspired  In  large 
measure  by  a  sharp  Increase  In  public  criti- 
cism and  by  the  activities  of  public-interest 
groups.  At  last  spring's  annual  shareholder 
naeetlngs,  usually  tranquil  affairs,  both 
stockholders  and  management  were  con- 
fronted by  protests  against  company  policies 
on  such  matters  as  pollution.  South  African 
apartheid,  safety  and  minority  opjjortunity. 
Groups  like  the  Council  on  Economic  Pri- 
orities are  researching  and  publicizing  com- 
pany attitudes  in  such  fields. 

The  corporate  responslbllty  question  was 
most  systematically  raised  by  a  group  of 
young  Washington  lawyers  who  last  spring 
mounted  a  "campaign  to  make  General 
Motors  responsible."  They  sought  support 
from  G.M.  shareholders  for  such  proposals 
as  enlarging  the  QM.  board  of  directors  to 
Include  a  black,  an  ecologlst  and  a  consumer 
representative.  In  pressing  such  Issues,  the 
protestors  obliged  the  largely  conservative 
trustees  of  universities,  retirement  and 
mutual  fimds,  insurance  companies  and  the 
like  to  consider  the  social  impact  of  the 
world's  largest  corporation,  and  of  their  in- 
vestment In  It.  The  insurgents  won  less  than 
3  per  cent  of  the  votes  but  G.M.'s  subsequent 
response  suggests  that  their  campaign  was 
far  more  effective  than  the  vote  indicated. 

Thus  there  has  been  some  progress  in  the 
campaign  to  increase  corporate  responsi- 
bility— but  how  aigniflcant  has  It  been? 

Campaign  G.M.  and  other  activities  have 
sharply  broadened  public  and  corporate 
awarneas  of  the  "responslbUlty"  Issue,  and 
even  those  most  critical  of  the  companies  will 
grant  that  the  steps  they  have  taken  when 
measured  against  the  level  of  such  activities 
a  year  ago,  represent  a  substantial  change. 

Skeptics  point  out,  however,  that  there 
has  been  no  apparent  change  in  the  corporate 
managers'  concept  or  their  mission — profit- 
making — and  where  the  exercise  of  "responsi- 
bility" costs  money  and  reduces  profits.  It 
conflicts  with  that  mission.  Thus  they  fear 
such  programs  will  never  get  very  far. 

DOtTBTS  VOICED 

Even  in  the  short  run,  these  skeptics  say. 
the  actions  to  date  have  not  made  the  cor- 
porate managers  of  bureaucracy  any  more  ac- 
countable to  forces  outside  the  company. 
They  argue  that  the  new  "public  responsi- 
bility" units  are  manjied  by  company  men, 
unlikely  to  be  vigorously  crlUcal  of  their 
coUeagues.  Information  about  Internal  go- 
ings-on. It  is  felt.  wiU,  in  general,  atlll  be 
dispensed  to  the  public  only  to  the  extent 
the  c(»-porate  bureaucracy  find  It  convenient. 
Boards  of  directors,  the  critics  believe,  will 
remain  almost  entirely  self -selected,  with  no 
meaningful  participation  by  shareholders  and 
no  voice  at  all  for  other  affected  groups  such 
as  employes,  customers  and  the  public  at 
large.  Moreover,  the  critics  say,  most  direc- 
tors are,  in  effect.  Just  occasional  visitors  to 
the  corporation,  with  their  attention  focused 
elsewhere,  and  are  poor  matches  for  a  nat- 
urally protective  corporate  bureaucracy.  Bo 
while  a.M.'s  new  director,  the  Rev.  Leon 
Sullivan,  has  vowed  to  "do  what  I  can  to  help 
my  brothers,  particularly  my  black  brothers." 
some  question  how  much  change  he  can  ef- 
fect at  a.M.,  especially  if  he  lacks  an  inde- 
pendent staff  of  hU  own. 

To  attack  the  self-contained  nature  of 
corporate  power,  "Campaign  G.M. — ^Round 
n."  now  in  progress,  proposed  opening  up 
the  selection  of  corporate  directors  to  "con- 
stituent groups"  other  than  shareholders. 
Under  the  Insurgents'  proposals,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  G.M.  board  would  be  elected,  re- 
spectively, by  O.M.  employes,  dealers  and  car 
owners,  subject  only  to  veto  by  the  share- 
holders. 
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While  the  proposal  1b  expected  to  win  no 
more  than  a  minute  fraction  of  O.M.'s  share- 
holders. It  win  doubtleae  cause  much  debate 
between  now  and  the  O.M.  meeting  In  May, 
not  only  on  the  general  question  of  "cor- 
porate responsibility"  but  on  the  extent  of 
a  corporation's  unaccountablUty  to  the  pub- 
lic It  affects.  And.  as  recent  history  attests, 
the  mere  ventilation  of  these  issues  can  have 
considerable  Impact  on  corporate  manage- 
ment. 


THE  SLEEP  OP  THE  STATESMAN 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHTTBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  HARRTNOTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  times  when  many  of  us  feel 
that  our  Involvement  in  Indochina  is 
more  dream  than  reality.  We,  therefore, 
lose  ourselves  in  illusions  of  withdrawal, 
deescalatlon,  Vletnamizatlon.  The  names 
differ  slightly,  but  the  intent  is  the  same; 
to  conceal  from  ourselves  and  each  other 
the  frightening  truth  of  our  continuing 
presence.  If  withdrawal  is  but  a  mirage 
then  lulling  and  maiming  are  but  hal- 
lucinations incapable  of  unnerving  us 
and  we  need  carry  their  burden  no 
longer.  ^ 

Russell  Baker  perceives  the  nature  of 
such  dreams  and  tries  in  his  column  to 
awaken  a  slumbering  nation.  I  Insert 
that  column  in  the  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  opportimity^to  read 
it  and  attempt  to  assess  the  nature  of 
their  own  dreams: 

Thx  Slekp  or  THS  Statesman 
(By  Russell  Baker) 

Washtnoton,  March  6.— Gaze  deeply  Into 
my  pupils  a«  X  apln  this  glittering  antenna 
In  my  hand.  Round  and  round  it  goes.  It  is 
one  of  Secretary  Rusk's  antennas  that  he 
used  In  the  old  days  to  detect  signals  from 
Hanoi.  Secretary  Rusk's  antennas  were  very 
sensitive,  remember.  Very  senaittve.  "The 
Secretary  has  very  sensitive  antennas,"  they 
used  to  say  at  the  State  Department.  Do  not 
flght  me  now.  Lie  back  and  breathe  deeply. 

Tou  are  no  longer  going  to  think  of  Secre- 
tary Rusk's  antennas.  You  are  going  to  sleep, 
and  you  are  going  to  clear  your  mind  of  all 
thoughts  of  falling  dominoes.  You  are  not 
going  to  think  of  Paper  Tiger  any  more.  You 
are  going  to  forget  the  hawks  and  the  doves, 
and  Bleep. 

I  want  you  to  clear  your  mind  of  the  fish 
hook.  You  are  no  longer  going  to  think  of 
the  parrot's  beak.  You  are  going  to  forget 
all  about  the  tiger  cages.  You  are  no  longer 
going  to  remember  the  coonskln.  You  are 
going  to  forget  all  the  dragon  ladles.  You 
are  going  to  sleep,  sleep. 

You  are  going  to  forget  about  the  body 
cotmt,  the  bombing  pauses,  freeflre  aones 
and  Tet. 

Do  you  remember  Pacification?  If  so,  I  want 
you  to  put  it  out  of  your  mind,  and  sleep. 
Do  you  remember  strategic  hamlets?  If  so. 
eraae  the  memory  and  sleep,  for  you  are  very, 
very  old  If  you  remember  pacification  and 
strategic  hamlets,  and  you  want  to  sleep  very, 
very  much. 

You  want  to  forget  all  about  captured 
documents.  Close  your  eyes  and  let  COSVN 
dissipate  from  memory,  as  though  It  had 
never  existed.  Sleep  and  make  the  tunnel  go 
away  forever,  as  well  as  the  light  at  the  end 
of  It.  Forget  the  reports  of  captured  enemy 
rice  supplies  and  sleep. 

I  want  you  to  stop  thinking  of  all  the  occa- 
sions on  which  the  comer  was  turned,  and 
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sleep.  Sleep,  and  in  sleep  let  the  Iron  triangle 
ceaae  to  be  even  a  memory.  Let  there  be  no 
such  place  as  the  Mlchelln  rubber  plantation, 
and  let  there  never  have  been.  Sleep. 

Your  mind  is  drifting  free  now  because 
great  weights  have  been  lifted  from  It.  Sleep 
deeply,  and  away  will  go  all  memory  of  the 
weighty  bawUngs  of  "no  wider  war"  and 
"honor  our  commitment."  In  sweet  sle^,  let 
search -and -destroy  cease  ever  to  have  existed. 
I  want  your  sleep  to  help  you  forget  that 
those  American  casualties,  which  were  always 
light  to  moderate  no  matter  how  heavy  they 
were,  were  ever  casualties  at  all.  In  sleep, 
dream  50,000  men  back  ;nto  life  and  restore 
the  bodies  of  the  hurt.  Sleep. 

Sleep  profoundly,  for  In  the  profoundest 
sleep  there  Is  blessed  forgetfulness  of  privi- 
leged sanctuaries,  interdiction  and  Incursion. 

You  win  keep  your  eyes  tightly  closed  and 
dive  deeply,  deeply  Into  the  sweet  springs  of 
sleep's  oblivion,  there  to  be  washed  clean  of 
the  memory  of  Bao  Dal,  Big  Mlnh,  General 
Khanh,  Madame  Nhu  and  Hamburger  Hill. 
Watch  this  glittering  antenna  ^n  and  let 
fierce  Meo  tribesmen  vanish  In  sleep. 

In  sleep  purge  your  mind  of  thoughts  of 
Thlch  Trl  Quang,  Ngo  Dtnh  Diem,  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky.  The  Pathet  Lao  cannot  survive  If 
you  sleep.  Sleep  and  let  Lon  Nol  and  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma  be  gone  forever. 

Gone  with  Ellsworth  Bunker  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  Ambassador  David  Bruce 
and  Xuan  Thuy,  coming  and  going,  going 
and  coming,  coming  nowhere,  going  nowhere, 
endlessly,  endlessly,  except  to  be  gently  for- 
gotten In  glorious  sleep. 

In  your  sleep,  forget  Vletnamizatlon,  an- 
other fruitless  session  of  the  Parts  peace  talks 
today,  bombing  halt.  Senator  Pulbrlght's 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  Melvln  Laird,  air  force  briefers. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  no  ground  troops,  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  Sleep  wltb  a  profundity 
you  have  never  slept  with  before. 

Sleep  away  all  thought  of  Professors  Henry 
Kissinger  and  Walt  W.  Roston  and  of  the 
deans — Bundy,  Acheson  and  Rusk.  In  such 
an  all-obllteratlng  sleep  as  you  have  never 
known,  cease  remembering  proposals  to  bomb 
'em  back  to  the  Stone  Age.  In  sleep,  cast 
off  all  remembrance  of  protective  reaction 
and  protective  encirclement. 

Sleep.  Sleep.  Sleep,  until  ditches  filled  with 
bodies  may  lose  their  existence,  and  the  dread 
of  becoming  a  pitiful  helpless  giant  can  never 
again  haunt  your  sun-filled  afternoons.  In 
sleep,  forget. 

See  my  antenna  spin.  See  how  it  glitters 
in  the  light,  even  through  the  deepest  dark- 
ness of  unutterably  restful  sleep,  with  the 
bone-eating  brightness  of  liquid  fire  in  the 
night.  Sleep  warm  in  its  brightness.  When 
you  awake  you  shall  think  jf  sports  or 
flowers,  or  of  bills  and  of  nice  fun  things  to 
do  after  work. 
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OEORQE  L.  Dement— A  EULOGY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Chicago  lost  one  of  Its  great  men  last 
weekend  with  the  death  of  George  L. 
DeMent.  Mr.  DeMent  had  been  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority since  1963.  During  that  time,  the 
mass  transit  system  of  Chicago  became 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

George  DeMent  was  recognized  as  a 
national  expert  in  the  field  of  metro- 
politan transportation.  Just  last  year, 
Mr.  DeMent  was  honored  by  his  col- 


leagues by  being  named  as  the  president 
of  the  American  Transit  Association.  la 
addition,  he  was  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Rapid  Transit. 

Prior  to  becoming  the  head  of  the 
CTA,  Mr.  DeMent  served  as  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  works  for  the  city  of 
Chicago.  As  commissioner,  Mr.  DeMent 
planned  the  initial  stages  of  the  rapid 
transit  lines  which  became  a  reality  dur- 
ing his  years  as  head  of  the  CTA. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  family  and  tell  them  that  the  rapid 
transit  lines  along  the  city's  expressways 
serving  thousands  and  thousands  of  com- 
muting Chicagoans  each  day  will  serve 
as  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  dedication, 
vision,  and  leadership  of  George  L.  De- 
Ment. 


ZAMBIA:     SANCTUARY    FOR    MUR- 
DERERS AND  KIDNAPERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOX7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  kidnap- 
ings  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Latin 
America  make  frequent  headlines  these 
days.  In  Russia,  detention  of  Russian 
citizens  on  criminal  charges  provided  an 
avalanche  for  adverse  public  opinion;  yet 
knowledge  of  the  kidnaping  of  6  Portu- 
guese civilians  2  months  ago  and  their 
detention — if  not  deaths — in  the  Red 
Colony  of  Zambia  has  barely  reached  the 
American  people. 

Possibly  these  strange  double  stand- 
ards are  intentional  because  our  State 
Department  and  political  leaders  do  not 
want  the  average  American  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  critical  situation  which 
threatens  all  of  the  whites  in  South 
Africa — to  a  great  extent,  because  of  the 
agitation  and  encouragement  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  "experts"  who  find  it  easier 
to  lead  the  blacks  than  fool  the  whites 
in  that  Eirea. 

Is  It  really  worth  trading  off  the  lives 
and  futures  of  white  minorities  in  South 
Africa  simply  to  try  to  win  a  few  votes  in 
the  United  Nations? 

Exemlplary  of  the  inflammatory  US. 
racist  propaganda  was  a  news  release 
dated  February  26  from  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  which  in  attacking 
the  Nixon  administration  on  Africa,  had 

this  to  say: 

ArucA 

The  report  seems  to  regard  Africa  an 
easier  to  deal  with  since  in  the  past  It  has 
"depended  lees  than  other  areas  on  Ameri- 
can leadership  and  assistance"  and  therefore 
should  be  more  prepared  for  the  neglect  con- 
templated imder  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 

Two  Issues  dominate  all  others  In  Africa — 
economic  and  social  development  In  those 
countries  already  free  and  Independent  and 
the  demand  for  racial  and  political  Justice  In 
those  countries  In  Southern  Africa  which 
are  dominated  by  a  racist  white  minority. 
The  response  of  the  Nixon  Administration  on 
both  issues  have  been  neglect  and  cynicism. 

The  failure  of  President  Nixon  to  find  s 
way  to  meet  with  either  President  Kaunda  of 
Zambia  or  President  Nyerere  of  Tanzania 
during  their  vUits  to  the  United  Nations  last 
October  Is  the  most  flagrant  example  of  the 
no-profile  policy  being  pursued  by  the  White 
House. 

Africa  Is  a  continent  with  enormous  growth 
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potential — yet  the  Administration  falls  to 
show  any  concern   for  the  aid  needed   by 

Africa. 

The  racial  and  political  crises  In  Rhodesia, 
Portuguese  Africa,  Southwest  Africa  and  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  (an  area  containing 
thirty-four  million  Africans  dominated  by 
four  million  Europeans)  continue  to  deepen. 
These  minority  regimes  pursue  policies  of  re- 
pression which  are  leading  toward  violence, 
to  polarization  between  black  and  white,  and 
to  the  rtsk  of  Communist  gains  feeding  on 
this  repression  of  a  huge  majority. 

Ridiculous.  Note  the  recent  Ford 
Foundation  pow-wow  in  Lagos,  Nige- 
ria— the  administration's  announcement 
of  trade  with  Red  China  and  continued 
East-West  trade  with  Russia  but  stiff 
sanctions  against  trade  with  the  Chris- 
tian nation  of  Rhodesia.  Yet  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  led  to  believe  by  our  dem- 
ocratic national  spokemen  that  if  the 
civilized  countries  of  Southern  Africa  su-e 
not  overthrown,  we  risk  Communist 
gains  in  those  areas.  Since  our  policy 
under  both  parties  seems  to  be  that  only 
Communist  nations  and  Red-puppet 
tribal  states  in  Africa  are  In  our  grsuies 
and  our  national  policy  is  open  trade 
with  Communist  China  and  Russia,  we 
may  well  wonder  who  Is  trying  to  fool 
whom?  It  is  hard  to  find  even  a  dime's 
worth  of  difference. 

What  seems  to  bug  the  national  Dem- 
ocrats the  most  is  that  President  Nixon 
did  not  stop  running  the  country  to  go 
to  the  United  Nations  to  shake  hands 
with  their  favorite  rabble  rouser,  Ken- 
neth Kauanda  of  Zambia.  Chief  Kau- 
anda,  who  runs  a  fair  police  state,  is 
probably  better  remembered  for  the 
house  arrest  of  newsmen  who  were  in 
Lusaka  last  year  covering  Kauanda's 
Communist  peace  parlay — Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  116.  part  24,  page 
32321. 

So  the  Republican  retaliation  to  coim- 
teract  Kauanda's  snub  was  to  pick  up 
their  share  of  the  marbles  by  sending  a 
U.S.  jet  to  return  Whitney  Young's  re- 
mains from  Nigeria. 

Since  the  attitude  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration seems  to  vary  little  from 
the  outlined  anti-white  attack  by  the 
democratic  spokesmen,  one  must  logi- 
cally conclude  that  public  opinion  mak- 
ers in  the  United  States  would  regard 
without  exception  that  every  nonblack 
In  Africa  is  a  heathen  racist  whose  death 
or  destruction  is  essential  to  peace  In 
Africa. 

I  include  a  news  clipping  discussing 
the  kidnaped  Portu^ruese  and  the  new 
Red  travel  policies  of  the  new  American 
Revolution,  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  March  16,  1971) 
Zambia  Accused  in  Kidnaping 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

LOTTaZNCO   MASQtTES,   MOZAMBIQITE. FeST    IS 

mounting  In  this  Portuguese  African  terri- 
tory that  five  Portuguese  civilians  kidnaped 
by  an  African  guerrilla  movement  two 
months  ago  are  dead. 

The  fate  of  the  five  men.  who  are  believed 
to  have  been  taken  Into  the  neighboring 
country  of  Zambia,  could  have  important 
economic  and  diplomatic  consequences  for 
Southern  Africa. 

Zambia,  which  aUows  anti-Portuguese 
guerrlUas  to  operate  from  Its  territory,  de- 
pends on  Portuguese  raUways  and  ports  in 
Angola  and  Mozambique  to  export  about 
two-thirds  of  Zambia's  valuable  copper  pro- 
duction. 
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liarge  quantities  of  food  and  other  vital 
supplies  are  also  railed  Into  Zambia  from 
the  Portuguese-controlled  harbors. 

In  the  wake  of  the  kidnaping,  Portugal  has 
been  examining  plans  for  economic  retalia- 
tion against  Zambia,  an  impMjrtant  official 
In  Mazamblque  hinted  last  week.  And  the 
incident  has  further  embittered  the  already 
strained  relations  between  the  two  nations. 

TiMHttk   ACCOBEO 

A  government  statement  published  here 
last  Friday  directly  accused  Zamblan  au- 
thorities of  having  refused  to  Intervene  to 
protect  the  hostages  after  they  were  brought 
Into  Zamblan  territory. 

Zambia  has  officially  denied  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  kidnaping.  In  its  denial, 
Zambia  countered  by  accusing  the  Portu- 
guese of  Illegally  holding  three  Zamblan  citi- 
zens who  mistakenly  wandered  across  the 
Mazamblque  border  last  month. 

The  sharp  wording  of  the  Portuguese  state- 
ment, and  the  fact  that  it  publicly  raised  for 
the  fiirst  time  the  possibility  that  the  Por- 
tuguese may  have  been  killed  by  the  guer- 
rillas, leads  some  observers  here  to  think 
that  the  government  has  given  up  hope  for 
the  hostages. 

According  to  Portuguese  military  sources, 
eight  to  10  armed  insurgents  belonging  to 
an  exile  organlaztlon  known  as  Coremo  cap- 
tured six  men  working  on  a  rural  resettle- 
ment project  about  80  miles  from  the  Zam- 
blan border  on  January  IS. 

One  of  the  whites  was  tinable  to  make 
the  three-day  march  to  the  border,  and  either 
died  or  was  kUled  in  Mozambique.  About  60 
African  villagers  also  taken  prisoner  by  the 
guerrillas  escapyed  or  were  released  before 
the  party  reached  Zambia. 

CLAIM    HOSTAGES   KXLXASEO 

Portuguese  sources  say  Coremo  (Mosam- 
blque  Revolution  Committee)  staged  the  kid- 
naping to  draw  publicity  and  support,  and 
planned  to  produce  the  hostages  in  a  press 
conference  at  Coremo's  headquarters  in  Lu- 
saka, the  Zamblan  capital. 

But  it  appears  that  the  Zamblans,  deeply 
embarrassed  by  the  Incident  and  well  aware 
of  their  vulnerability  to  Portuguese  reprisal, 
wanted  no  part  in  sanctioning  the  abduction 
and  told  the  guerrillas  that  the  hostages  were 
their  problem. 

Corema  has  taken  credit  for  the  kidnaping, 
but  asserts  that  It  occtirred  much  deeper 
Inside  Mozambique  and  that  the  hostages 
were  released  \inharmed.  In  Mozambique. 
Coremo,  which  is  thought  to  have  no  more 
than  a  few  hundred  members,  is  considered 
an  insignificant  rival  to  the  much  stronger 
guerrilla  group  known  as  Frellmo  which 
operates  largely  from  Tanzania. 

The  Portuguese  fear  that  the  guerrillas 
may  have  decided  to  resolve  the  awkward 
problem  of  the  hostages  by  executing  them. 
The  entire  Incident  seems  to  have  upset  au- 
thorities In  Mozambique  much  more  than 
the  occasional  death  of  Portuguese  civilians 
from  guerrillas'  mines  and  ambushes. 

"That  is  part  of  the  luck  of  war,"  one 
source  said.  "This  was  not.  And  Zambia  could 
have  prevented  it." 

The  abduction  was  almost  certainly  among 
the  subjects  discussed  last  month  at  a  meet- 
ing between  top  security  officials  of  Portugal, 
Angola,  Mozambique,  Rhodesia  and  South 
Afrtca  held  In  Salisbury.  Rhodesia. 

CQNTEKXNCX    ON    Tr^MHTf 

A  major  purpose  of  the  conference  was  "to 
discuss  the  relations  of  Zambia  with  Its 
neighbors.  In  the  International  context"  Joae 
Ramlres  Ramos,  director  of  Mozambique's 
civilian  Intelligence  system,  disclosed  In  an 
Interview  last  week. 

"Zambia  Is  still  v«7  dependent  on  us 
economically."  Ramos  aald.  "We  have  some 
cards  In  our  hands  and  we  were  ^TanntTiing 
them." 

In  1970  Zambia,  which  Is  the  world's  third 
largest  exporter  of  copper,  shipped  143,000 
tons  of  the  metal  through  the  Angolan  port 
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of  Loblto  and  almost  twice  that  amount 
through  Mozambique  ports,  Zambia's  only 
other  outlet  is  the  longw,  more  expensive 
road  trip  to  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania. 

For  their  part,  the  Portuguese  are  reluctant 
to  lose  the  foreign-exchange  earnings  that 
the  Zunblan  imports  and  exports  bring. 
Their  willingness  to  even  consider  economlo 
reprisals  Is  an  Indloatlon  of  how  serloualy 
they  view  the  kidnapping,  qualified  sources 
feel. 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  Mar.  15,  1971) 

RoGEBs  Decides  To  Dmop  Ctnus  on  CRiifA 

Travel 

The  State  Department  lifted  today  ao-year- 
old  restrictions  on  the  travel  of  American 
citizens  to  Communist  China. 

Following  up  earlier  measxires  which  loos- 
ened restraints.  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers  ordered  that  passports  would  no 
longer  carry  a  stamp  stating  they  could  not 
be  vised  for  travel  to  the  Chinese  mainland. 

Such  a  restriction  Is  being  continued,  how- 
ever, on  travel  by  Americans  to  North  Viet- 
nam, North  Korea  and  Cuba. 

President  Nixon  had  pledged  last  month 
to  see  what  more  might  be  done  "to  create 
broader  opportunities  for  contacts  between 
the  Chinese  and  American  peoples." 

Rogers'  action,  reportedly  with  presiden- 
tial approval.  Is  unlikely  to  have  much  effect 
on  actual  travel.  However,  it  serves  as  another 
clue  to  administration  policy  toward  the 
Communist  areas. 

Nixon  reported  In  his  "State  of  the  World" 
message  last  month  that  370  Americans  last 
year  received  special  VB.  permission  to  go  to 
China,  bringing  the  total  In  recent  years  to 
1,000.  Peking  had  admitted  only  three,  he 
said. 

Under  present  regulations,  the  State  De- 
partment's travel  bans  were  to  end  automat- 
ically today  unless  the  secretary  acted  to 
continue  any  or  all  of  them. 

Some  of  Rogers'  advisers  proposed  dropping 
the  restrictions  entirely  because  U.S.  courts 
In  recent  years  have  struck  down  attempts 
to  enforce  them.  Many  US.  citizens  have 
traveled  to  the  off-llmlts  areas  without  offi- 
cial permission. 

But  others  argued  successfully  that  the 
department's  curb  on  visits  to  North  Vietnam 
by  Americans  should  be  continued  because 
of  the  war.  They  also  viewed  the  diplomatic 
situation  as  inappropriate  now  for  dropping 
the  restriction  toward  North  Korea. 

Cuba  came  vmder  a  different  category  be- 
cause the  U.S.  travel  ban  there  is  part  of  the 
hemisphere-wide  campaign  to  isolate  the 
Castro  regime. 

U.S.  policymakers  indicated  that  Washing- 
ton, as  a  leader  of  the  anti-Castro  effort. 
should  not  i^pear  to  undercut  the  continu- 
ing Inter-American  sanctions  against  Cuba 
by   lifting   Its  travel  restriction. 

Though  ending  the  ban  toward  Red  China 
Is  unlikely  to  boost  U.S.  travel  there  as  long 
as  Peking  keeps  Its  doors  closed,  UJ3.  diplo- 
mats privately  anticipated  another  round  of 
criticism  of  U.S.  policy  from  Nationalist 
China. 


BLUE    ANGEL    APPRECIATION    DAY 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

07  CAUFOsma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
March  21,  1971,  is  a  day  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  the  people  and  to  the  com- 
munities of  California's  Imperial  Valley. 
In  honor  of  the  U.S.  Navy  flight  demon- 
stration team,  the  Blue  Angels,  in  this 
their  25th  anniversary  year,  Imperial 
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County  has  declared  this  day  "Blue  Angel 

Appreciation  Day." 

Imperial  County  is  the  winter  training 
ground  for  the  Blues,  and  our  citizens 
have  had  few  associations  or  relation- 
ships which  invoke  more  inspiration  or 
more  community  pride  than  this  one. 

The  Blues,  representing  the  highest 
ideals  and  the  highest  caliber  of  our  Na- 
tion's youth,  have  made  a  contribution 
to  the  Imperial  Valley  which  far  tran- 
scends their  thrilling,  awesome  precision 
night  through  our  clear,  blue  skies. 

They  have  given  us,  by  their  very  pres- 
ence, a  sterling  testimonial  to  the  excel- 
lence of  achievement  of  which  our  Ameri- 
can young  people  are  capable.  They  have 
deeply  inspired  yoimg  and  old  alike  with 
their  determination,  dedication,  and 
their  resulting  successes. 

Imperial  County  has  been  termed  the 
Blue  Angels'  second  home  by  Vice  Adm. 
Bernard  Strean,  chief  of  naval  air  train- 
ing at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  we  cherish 
that  designation. 

As  our  80,000  people  from  this  great 
valley  pay  tribute  to  the  Blues  on  March 
21,  I  respectfully  invite  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  join  us  in  this 
acknowledgement. 

For  Blue  Angel  Cmdr.  Harley  Hall,  U.S. 
Navy;  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  D.  Davis,  U.S.  Navy; 
Capt.  Kevin  O'Mara,  U.S.  Marine  Corps; 
Lt.  Jim  Maslowskl,  U.S.  Navy;  Lt.  Skip 
Umstead,  U.S.  Navy;  Lt.  Bill  Beardsley, 
U.S.  Navy;  Lt.  BUI  Switzer,  U.S.  Navy; 
and  Lt.  Dick  Schram,  U.S.  Navy;  the  Blue 
Angel  pilots;  and  for  Lt.  Comdr.  Mack 
Prose  and  the  90-member  Blue  Angel 
ground  crew;  I  ask  special  congressional 
recognition  and  appreciation  for  their 
inspirational  contributions  to  our  youth, 
and  to  our  country. 

I  submit  for  your  further  enlighten- 
ment, an  article  from  the  Imperial  Valley 
Weekly,  which  depicts  the  commimlty 
spirit  and  involvement  generated  by  the 
Blue  Angels: 
SupiKVisoiis  Dkclam  March  21  Bwjb  Anojxs 

Appsbciation    Day:    Pttbuc  Is  Invited  to 

Family  Dinn««  at  PAraoBOtrNDS 

Honoring  the  Navy's  Plight  Demonstra- 
tion Team  on  their  Silver  Anniversary  Year, 
Imperial  County  Supenrtaors  Tuesday  passed 
a  resolution  designating  March  21,  1971,  Blue 
Angela  Appreciation  Day. 

The  resolution,  presented  by  James  Logan 
manager  of  Imperial  Valley  Development 
Agency,  authorized  the  celebrating  of  Ang^l 
Appreciation  Day  with  a  public  dinner  at 
the  California  Mld-Wlnter  Fairgrounds  at 
Imperial  and  appropriate  public  ceremonies 
to  "Individually  honor  for  their  long  hours 
of  hard  work  to  accomplish  their  missions" 
Blue  Angels  Commander  Harley  Hall  and  the 
ofHcers  and  enlisted  men  that  comprise  the 
Plight  Demonstration  Team. 

The  dinner  la  planned  for  Sxinday,  March 
21,  6:00  to  8:00  p.m. 

In  the  resolution,  the  Supervisors  cite  the 
Blue  Angels  as  representing: 

The  finest  In  military  aviation; 

The  highest  type  of  American  youth; 

An  outstanding  example  to  youth  of  the 
perfection  that  can  be  achieved  through 
teamwork,  training,  practice  and  discipline; 
and 

For  establishing  their  winter  home  here 
to  take  advantage  of  Imperial  County's  un- 
ezoelled  winter  weather,  which  they  thereby 
publicize  throughout  the  world. 

"The  Angel  Appreciation  Dinner  will  be  a 
cooperative  effort  of  people  from  throughout 
the  county,  set  up  through  the  help  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,"  Logan  stated. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"It  wUl  be  open  to  the  public  as  a  family 
dinner  to  give  our  children  as  well  as  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  people  an  opportiuilty 
to  meet  the  members  of  the  Blue  Angel 
Team." 
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VOLUNTEERS   FOR    OUR 
ARMED   FORCES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  critics  of  the  volunteer 
force  ask  where  will  the  recruits  come 
from  when  we  end  the  draft.  A  most 
eloquent  answer  to  this  question  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  New  York  Times 
in  an  article  written  by  John  H.  Cald- 
well of  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

New  Canaan  is  one  of  the  10  wealthi- 
est suburbs  In  the  Nation — the  average 
family  Inoome  is  $24,861  per  year.  In 
spite  of  the  myth  that  the  affluent  do  not 
volunteer  for  military  service.  Mr.  Cald- 
well's son  Douglas  enlisted  in  the  Ma- 
rines. He  is  now  a  company  commander 
and  has  decided  to  make  a  career  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Why  has  not  our  son  come  back  to  all 
this?  How  did  he  resist  the  peer  pressure 
in  tile  first  place  and  enlist?  "Hey  Cald- 
well, why  aren't  you  going  to  college?" 
He  is  now,  3  nights  a  week  after  work  as 
a  marine  company  commander. 

Why  is  our  son  stashing  in  the  service? 
Do  not  most  of  us  start  on  a  job,  give  it 
a  try,  find  we  like  the  work,  and  do  well 
at  it,  and  make  it  our  career?  That  is, 
you  do  when  you  pick  a  civilian  Job. 
Whatever  job  you  take,  you  do  not  ex- 
pect pec^le  to  be  hostile  to  you. 

Mr.  Caldwell  stresses  that  support  for 
his  son's  career  is  based  on  his  belief  in 
the  connection  between  voluntarism  and 
a  free  society: 

Each  of  us  is  a  consumer  of  liberty. 
That  is  what  the  United  States  is  all 
about.  It  is  so  easy  to  do.  We  take  it  for 
granted.  It  is  our  right.  Protection  of 
liberty.  Who  is  to  do  it,  when  it  involves 
military  service?  Our  national  dilemma. 
In  a  democracy,  each  one  must  make  his 
own  decision.  Our  son  chose  his  occupa- 
tion: Marine.  We  are  proud  of  his  occu- 
I>ation. 

I  commend  this  item  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

Mr  Son  Is  a  Marink 
(By  Joihn  H.  CaldweU) 

President  Nixon's  goal  is  an  all-volunteer 
armed  forces  by  mld-1973.  The  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  flatly 
says  It  Is  "a  flight  from  reality. '  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  believes  he  can  meet  that 
goal  If  "the  general  public  gives  support  by 
a  positive  attitude  toward  military  service." 
The  Caldwell  family  Is  part  of  that  "general 
public."  Our  son  Is  a  Marine.  He  Is  staying  In. 

Douglas  Caldwell.  At  18  a  private.  Worse, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  many  of  his  peers 
and  their  parents,  he  was  Just  an  infantry- 
man, a  "grunt."  At  20  he  was  a  second  lieu- 
tenant. He  was  at  Hue  In  the  Tet  offensive, 
leading  a  SO-man  rifle  platoon.  At  22  he  was 
an  Infantry  compemy  commander.  At  23  he 
was  a  captain  in  the  regulars.  In  the  vernacu- 
lar, he  Is  a  "lifer." 

To  meet  the  President's  g^oal — In  Just  two 
more   years — Secretary  Laird   must   find  or 


retain  some  3,000,000  "lifers."  Your  son  may 
be  one  of  them.  Perhaps. 

Douglas  Caldwell.  Our  only  child.  A  Marine! 
Almost  Incredible.  The  deck  was  stacked 
against  the  Marine  recruiter.  At  our  son's 
age  I  had  a  beard,  attended  a  radical  college, 
was  antlmllltary,  antldraft,  and  I  happily 
demonstrated  against  Mayor  ("I  am  the 
lawl")  Hague  In  Jersey  City. 

Military  recruiters  do  not  find  many 
privates  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.  Of  our  son's 
high  school  peers  95  per  cent  went  directly 
to  college,  vs.  40  per  cent  for  the  nation.  The 
town  Is  one  of  the  nation's  ten  wealthiest 
suburbs.  Annual  per  famUy  Income  is  924,861. 
Among  Its  20,000  residents  are  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Ambassador  to  Prance. 

Why  hasn't  our  son  come  back  to  all  this? 
How  did  he  resist  the  peer  pressure  In  the 
first  place  and  enlist?  "Hey  Caldwell,  why 
arent  you  going  to  college?"  He  Is  now,  three 
nights  a  week,  after  work  as  a  Marine  com- 
pany commander. 

Why  Is  our  son  staying  In  the  service? 
Don't  most  of  us  start  on  a  Job,  give  It  a 
try,  find  we  like  the  work  and  do  well  at  it, 
and  make  It  our  career?  That  Is,  you  do  when 
you  pick  a  civilian  Job.  Whatever  Job  you 
take,  you  do  not  expect  people  to  be  hostile 
to  you. 

But  It  Is  sotnethlng  else,  Isn't  It,  to  volun- 
teer or  be  drafted  as  a  soldier,  sailor,  airman, 
marine?  The  truth  is  society  seems  to  say 
to  Its  youth:  If  you  get  stuck  with  military 
duty.  Just  serve  your  time.  Then  get  out.  Get 
out  fast. 

You  may  agree,  grudgingly,  the  nation  re- 
quires armed  forces.  But  my  son  serve?  Never 
unless  drafted.  Volunteer?  Are  you  nuts?  My 
wife  and  I  hear  this  viewpoint  qulr«  often, 
expressed  In  the  form  of  a  friendly  question: 
"Your  son  must  be  back  home  and  out  of 
the  service  by  now,  and  what  *.s  he  doing?" 

Senator  John  Stennls  has  a  real  basis  for 
saying  the  concept  of  an  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary service  Is  a  "flight  from  reality."  Secre- 
tary Laird  has  put  the  matter  squarely  to 
American  parents  and  their  children.  It  could 
be  possible,  by  mld-1973 — to  have  that  aero 
draft — If — "the  general  public  gives  sup- 
port by  a  positive  attitude  toward  military 
service." 

Who  Is  going  to  help — In  the  next  two 
years — to  overcome  all  those  no-no's?  Some 
of  them  are: 

Parent  Pressure:  Your  pressure  favors 
coUege  against  military  service.  Understand- 
able. Yet  your  son  chooses  to  volunteer.  Will 
you  give  him  emotional  support?  Take  an 
Interest  In  his  work?  Be  proud  of  his  suc- 
cess? He  would  appreciate  that.  Expect  It, 
too.  Isn't  that  the  kind  of  warm  parental 
embrace  you  give  to  all  your  children,  what- 
ever they  do? 

Peer  Pressure:  Suppose  one  of  your  peers 
says  he  might  volunteer.  Do  you  Jump  on 
him?  Or  do  you  help  him  test  the  strength 
of  his  budding  convictions?  That  Is  prob- 
ably why  he  let  you  know  what  he  had  In 
mind  In  the  flrst  place. 

To  volunteer  or  to  reject  military  service: 
at  age  18  you  really  are  making  your  own 
personal  p<^ltlcal  assessment.  You  are  likely 
to  live  an  additional  60-60  years.  What  will 
the  world  be  like  In  that  time — your  life- 
time? It  Is  human  to  hope  there  will  be  no 
war  then.  But  to  be  antlmllltary  service  I* 
something  else.  During  the  remainder  of 
your  life  do  you  believe  the  United  States 
should  maintain  armed  forces?  If  you  all 
say  no-no  at  18,  what  then? 

Pressure  through  Media:  The  antl-mllltary 
viewpoint  Is  heard  often.  Everyone  has  an 
opinion  on  world  affairs.  Entertainers,  for 
example.  They  appear  on  TV  and  radio  talk 
shows,  do  their  thing,  and  then  sit  down 
and  chat  with  the  host.  They  are  articulate. 
Many  are  antlmllltary  to  varying  degrees. 
They  have  a  cumulative  impact  on  oplnioo- 

For  all  of  us,  the  root  question  l»:  Does 
the  United  States  require  armed  forces?  Eactt 
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of  us  Is  a  consumer  of  liberty.  That  Is  what 
the  United  States  Is  all  about.  It  Is  so  easy 
to  do.  We  take  It  for  granted.  It  Is  our  right. 
Protection  of  liberty.  Who  Is  to  do  It.  when 
It  Involves  military  service?  Our  national 
dilemma.  In  a  democracy,  each  one  must 
make  his  own  decision.  Our  son  chose  his 
occupation:  Marine.  We  are  proud  of  hlB 
occupation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Caldwell  live  In  New 
Canaan,  Conn.,  the  permanent  residence  of 
their  only  child,  Douglas,  who  is  making 
bis  career  In  the  Marine  Corps. 


WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG,  JR. 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Whitney 
M.  Young,  Jr.,  director  of  the  National 
Urban  League  for  the  past  decade,  is  dead 
at  the  age  of  49.  Respected  among  blacks 
and  whites  alike  for  his  straightforward 
and  workmanlike  approach  to  the  civil 
rights  struggle,  Mr.  Yoimg  broke  down 
racial  barriers  that  had  withstood  all 
assaults  but  his.  In  one  2-year  period 
alone— from  1964  to  1966,  when  the  Ur- 
ban League  shook  itself  out  of  what 
Young  considered  a  kind  of  moody  weari- 
ness— he  almost  singlehandedly  got  jobs 
for  40,000  blacks  and  helped  8,000  others 
to  move  up  to  better  jobs. 

A  negotiator  so  skilled  and  so  convinc- 
ing that  he  was  virtually  imrlvaled  In 
the  civil  rights  movement,  Mr.  Yoimg 
knew  how  to  get  things  done.  He  stayed 
away  from  the  bullying  tactics  and  men- 
acing talk  that  had  become  fashionable 
among  civil  rights  workers.  He  used 
reason,  not  threats.  His  battleground  was 
the  corporation  boardroom,  not  the 
streets. 

Once,  when  commuting  between  his 
suburban  home  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y., 
and  New  York  City,  he  asked  himself : 

Should  I  get  off  this  train  this  morning 
and  stand  on  125th  Street  cussing  "Whltey" 
to  show  I  am  tough?  Or  should  I  go  down- 
town and  talk  to  an  executive  of  General 
Motors  about  2,000  Jobs  for  unemployed 
Negroes? 

Everyone  concerned  about  civil  rights 
is  thankful  he  chose  the  latter  course. 

Widely  described  as  a  moderate— a 
term  he  disliked,  since  his  dogged  tenac- 
ity in  pursuit  of  social  justice  yielded  to 
nothing— Mr.  Young  quiefly  achieved 
goals  other  people  could  only  shout  a^trt. 

With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put 
In  the  Record  newspaper  articles  paying 
tribute  to  Mr.  Young; 

[From  the  Washington  Postl 
Whitnet  M.  YotJNG,  Jb. 

Whitney  Young's  sudden  and  untimely 
death— he  was  only  49  years  old  and  at  the 
summit  of  his  usefulness — takes  from  the 
contemporary  scene  another  of  those  Negro 
leaders  who  worked  at  once  for  Negro  rights 
and  for  interracial  understanding,  knowing 
them  to  be  Inseparable.  Like  the  late  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.,  he  opposed  violence  yet 
sought  with  the  most  ardent  mlUtancy  to 
achieve  for  black  Americans  full  equality  of 
economic  opportunity.  As  executive  director 
01  the  National  Urban  League  during  the 
past  decade,  he  worked  tirelessly  at  the  task 
01  opening  fields  of  employment  previously 
CXVn 412— Part  S 
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closed  to  blacks.  His  tactic  was  to  go  straight 
to  the  top  echelons  of  authority  In  com- 
merce and  Industry  and  demand  a  fair 
chance  for  black  workers. 

Jobs,  Whitney  Young  believed,  afforded 
the  master  key  that  would.  In  time,  open 
every  other  barrier  to  full  racial  equality.  In 
trade  after  trade,  he  pried  open  doors  which 
had  been  relentlessly  closed  and  locked.  Be- 
hind his  quiet  and  cultivated  demeanor, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  quality  of  force. 
Behind  his  personal  charm,  there  lay  the 
genuine  toughness  of  conviction  and  dedi- 
cation. He  was  a  pragmatlst,  preferring  ac- 
complishment to  rhetoric  and  effective  Influ- 
ence to  the  assertion  of  power.  His  death  di- 
minishes all  of  us,  for  he  appealed  to  the 
best  In  our  national  character — the  capacity 
for  reform  and  yearning  for  Justice. 

[Rwm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
WHrrNET  M.  Young,  Jb. 

VlThltney  M.  Young  Jr.,  who  passed  on 
Thursday,  was  a  leading  spokesman  for  the 
moderate  factlcwis  In  the  clvll-rlghts  strug- 
gle In  the  United  States.  He  led  no  demon- 
strations and  served  no  JaU  sentences. 

Mr.  Young  became  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League  m  1981.  During 
his  time  In  the  post  he  sought  to  obtain 
Job  commitments  for  blacks  In  urban 
ghettos. 

As  his  train  from  New  Rochelle.  N.Y. 
moved  through  Harlem,  he  once  observed: 
"I  think  to  myself,  should  I  get  off  this  train 
and  stand  on  126th  Street  cussing  out  whltey 
to  show  I  am  tough?  Or  should  I  go  dovra- 
town  and  talk  to  an  executive  of  General 
Motors  about  2,000  Jobs  for  unemployed 
Negroes?"  ' 

His  choice  was  to  go  downtown.  Between 
1964  and  1966,  when  the  league  undertook 
a  massive  reorganization  program,  the  league 
obtained  Jobs  for  40,000  unemployed  blacks 
and  better  positions  for  another  8.000. 

"Someone,"  he  once  remarked,  "has  to 
work  within  the  system  to  try  to  change  It." 

He  thought  of  himself  as  that  someone, 
and  during  his  years  as  executive  director 
of  the  Urban  League  his  efforts  to  lead 
blacks  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
society  brought  him  wide  respect  from 
blacks  and  whites  alike. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times] 
FoacB  roR  Understanding 

Whitney  M.  Young  Jr.  made  himself  a 
healing  force  In  the  tormented  relations  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites.  As  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Urban  League,  he  applied 
his  Impressive  resources  of  Intelligence,  en- 
ergy and  charm  to  leveling  the  walls  of  the 
slums  through  expanded  opportunity  for 
education  and  good  Jobs. 

He  hated  to  be  called  a  "moderate"  because 
that  term  might  Imply  some  lack  of  pas- 
sion for  eradicating  social  evils  he  loathed. 
But  he  never  equated  dedication  to  con- 
structive change  with  pointless  mllltajicy. 
violence  or  vlUlflcatlon.  "We  are  all  In  the 
same  boat,"  was  his  constant  rejoinder  to 
those  who  advocated  separatist  solutions. 

Despite  disappointments,  Whitney  Young 
did  not  abandon  his  faith  In  the  efficacy  of 
Joint  effort  for  a  better  society.  His  chief 
regret  wm  that  so  many  others — both  white 
and  black— failed  to  stay  the  dUtance. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  13,  1971] 

Whitnit  YotTNc:  Compromisx  Was  His 

Btwohd 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

In  AtlanU  In  the  middle  1950s,  a  group 

of  yoimg  black  professionals,  unhappy  about 

the  direction  of  leadership  from  their  elders. 

were  planning  to  release  a  hearty  blast  at 

them  and  the  city  fathers. 
The  dean  of  the  Atlanta  University  School 

of  Social  Work  was  apprised  of  the  plan  and 

urged  that  the  older  leaders  be  Informed 
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before  the  criticisms  were  made  public.  To 
the  amazement  of  the  younger  men,  the  older 
leaders  supported  virtually  all  the  crlUclsms 
and  helped  pay  tar  printing  the  pamphlets. 
Whitney  Moore  Young,  Jr.,  the  School  of 
Social  Work  dean,  had  demonstrated  ones 
again  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life:  per- 
suasion and  moderation  can  succeed  In 
solving  difficult  problems. 

He  had  proved  It  before  In  a  Jim  Crow 
Army,  when  he  became  the  moderator  be- 
tween the  white  officers  and  the  angry  black 
soldiers.  And  he  would  prove  it  again  and 
again  as  he  rose  to  the  leadership  of  the 
60-year-old  National  Urban  League. 

"Nobody  who's  working  for  black  people 
Is  a  moderate,"  Young  once  told  an  Inter- 
viewer. "We're  all  mUltants  In  different  ways. 
I  cant  afford  the  luxury  of  a  completely 
dogmatic  position." 

Psychologist  Kenneth  Clark,  a  friend  foe 
many  years,  said  the  role  that  Mr.  Young 
had  chosen  for  himself  "was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  roles  a  man  could  have  chosen.  He 
was  sniped  at  from  all  sides,  but  he  realized 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  bridges  of 
understanding,  no  matter  how  difficult." 

Clark  and  others  gave  as  an  example  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  role  Young  played,  the 
constant  criticism  he  received  from  blacks 
for  his  conciliatory  relationship  with  the 
Nixon  administration. 

At  a  point  last  year  when  the  NAACP  was 
criticizing  the  administration  for  being 
"anti-Negro,"  Young  said  the  administra- 
tion, "Isn't  so  bad,"  causing  a  minor  uproar 
in  civil  rights  and  black  circles. 

A  common  reaction  was  that  Mr.  Yoiing 
was  seeking  a  position  in  the  Nixon  admm- 
Istratlon,  but  an  official  of  the  administra- 
tion said  privately  yesterday  that  Mr.  Young 
could  have  had  a  Job  there,  anytime  he 
wanted  one. 

"It  was  important  to  Whitney,"  one  of  his 
friends  said  yesterday,  "to  keep  those  bridges 
of  communications  open  between  blacks  and 
the  administration.  That  to  him  was  crucial." 

Mr.  Young  lived  with  his  wife  Margaret 
In  suburban  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  He  recalled 
once  that  as  the  commuter  train  came 
through  Harlem  he  asked  himself: 

"Should  I  get  off  this  train  this  morning 
and  stand  on  126th  Street  cussing  "Whltey" 
to  show  I  am  tough?  Or  should  I  go  down- 
town and  talk  to  an  execuUve  of  General 
Motors  about  2,000  jobs  for  unemployed 
Negroes?" 

From  the  time  he  became  the  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League  In  1961,  Mr. 
Young  placed  the  goal  of  Jobs  for  blacks  at 
the  top  of  his  list  of  priorities.  By  1966,  the 
Urban  League,  with  a  present  budget  of  $36 
million  for  its  national  and  local  operations, 
could  claim  to  have  helped  40,000  blacks  go 
from  unemployment  to  jobs  between  1964 
and  1966. 

The  Impact  of  Mr.  Young's  leadership  was 
evidenced  In  the  reaction  to  his  death: 

Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew: 

"The  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  Whit- 
ney Young  Is  a  serious  setback  to  the  forces 
of  moderation  ...  He  never  allowed  his  ener- 
gy to  deteriorate  to  Irresponsible  action,  and 
his  was  always  a  calm,  reasonable,  persuasive 
voice." 

Lawrence  O'Brien,  Democratic  National 
Chairman: 

".  .  .  one  of  the  heroic  figures  of  the  1960a 
.  .  .  His  tragic  death  la  an  Incalculable  loss, 
not  only  to  those  on  whose  behalf  he  fought 
for  so  long,  but  to  men  everywhere  who  hold 
truth  and  Justice  and  equality  to  be  the  most 
transcendental  of  goals  ..." 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  Hodgson: 
"All  of  us  are  poor  because  of  the  loss  of 
Whitney  Young.  But  everyone  Is  richer  for 
aU  thU  courageous  fighter  gave  us  In  a  life 
of  untiring  service." 
Frank  Stanton,  president  of  CB8: 
"Whitney  Young's  death  U  a  loss  to  the 
whole  nation  and  a  loss  our  country  can  ill 
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afford  at  thlB  critical  period.  He  will  take 
his  place  in  history  as  a  great  humanitarian 
and  a  great  leader." 

Sen.  Edmund  8.  Muskle  (D-Malne),  who 
had  been  with  Mr.  Young  In  ILiagoa,  Nigeria, 
the  day  before  he  died : 

"Just  yesterday  In  Lagos,  he  was  so  vital 
and  alive,  participating  actively  In  the  kind 
of  work  he  loved  so  well." 

Whitney  Young  was  born  July  31,  1921,  In 
Lincoln  Ridge,  Kentucky,  the  son  of  the 
president  of  Lincoln  Institute,  a  Negro  high 
school.  His  mother  was  a  teacher.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  school  his  father  headed  at 
14  and  went  on  to  a  Negro  college,  Kentucky 
State. 

He  had  planned  to  become  a  physician 
after  spending  a  year  as  a  teacher,  but  be 
entered  the  Army  In  1943  and  was  sent  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  to 
learn  engineering.  It  was  after  that,  when  he 
was  with  an  Army  road-buUdlng  company, 
that  he  found  himself  In  the  role  of  peace- 
keeper between  the  white  Southern  officers 
and  the  black  enlisted  men. 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  my  work  in 
that  field — being  an  Intermediary  between 
whites  and  blacks,"  Young  recalled  last  year. 

"1  would  say  to  the  brothers  In  the  com- 
pany, 'I  agree  you  are  getting  a  bad  deal, 
but  what's  It  going  to  take  to  get  you  to  fall 
out  In  the  morning.'  " 

Then,  as  he  recalled  for  Tom  Buckley  of 
The  New  York  Times,  he  would  take  the 
grievances  of  the  men  to  the  white  officers 
and  "we'd  extract  the  conditions." 

When  1st  Sgt.  Young's  black  feUow  soldiers 
aoctised  him  of  "Uncle  Tomlng"  to  the  white 
officers,  he  tOld  them,  "O.K.,  you  take  over." 
Nobody  wanted  to. 

Out  of  the  service,  he  took  a  master's  de- 
gree In  social  work  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  worked  for  a  time  as  the  di- 
rector of  the  Urban  League  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
befoce  Joining  the  faculty  of  Atlanta  Unlvw- 
Blty. 

It  was  while  he  was  making  a  speech  at 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  Urban  League  in 
Washington  that  he  came  to  the  attention 
of  Llndsley  Kimball,  who  scouted  worthy 
caiises  for  Rockefeller  family  phllanthropleis. 

Impressed  with  the  "strong,  logical,  sensi- 
ble address,"  Kimball  approached  Young,  ar- 
ranged for  him  to  spend  a  yefir  at  Harvard 
thinking  and  reading,  In  preparation  for  re- 
placing Lester  Granger,  who  had  headed  the 
Urban  League  for  many  years. 

The  Urban  League  had  long  been  regarded 
by  others  as  a  civil  rights  organization,  but 
that  is  not  how  it  regards  Itself.  It  is,  to 
those  who  have  served  over  the  six  decades 
of  Its  existence,  a  social  service  agency.  It 
seeks  to  help  blacks  with  Jobs  and  other  so- 
cial needs. 

In  the  tumult  of  the  19e0s,  Mr.  Young  pur- 
sued Jobs  for  blacks  with  vigor  among  all 
of  the  top  corporations  of  the  nation.  He 
was  considered  very  successful  at  his  mis- 
sion. 

Once,  he  took  a  position  that  many  In  his 
organization  thought  would  loee  support 
among  white  donors.  He  decided  to  be  among 
the  10  leading  civil  rights  leaders  who  spon- 
sored the  1963  March  on  Washington  for  Jobs 
and  Freedom.  If  it  lost  him  any  support.  It 
did  not  seem  to  matter  to  him  or  to  the 
Urban  League. 

At  a  time  in  the  middle  19608  when  Martin 
Luther  King  was  opposing  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, Mr.  Young  toured  the  country  at  the 
request  of  President  Johnson  and  praised  the 
war  effort.  He  criticized  King  for  his  anti- 
war stand.  Unking  civil  rights  and  the  war. 

Through  the  years,  his  role  as  a  moderate 
created  uncomfortable  moments  for  Whit- 
ney Young,  but  two  of  his  friends  yesterday, 
who  have  known  him  through  the  years,  sug- 
gested that  his  rede  was  one  that  will  be 
hard  to  fill. 

"This  struggle  has  such  a  thin  front  line," 
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said  Kenneth  Clark.  "When  we  loee  a  Whit- 
ney Young  there  is  no  one  to  replace  him." 

Carl  Holman,  vice  president  of  the  Urban 
CoaOltlon,  said,  "There  Just  aren't  any  more 
Whitney  Youngs  around.  It's  devastating." 

"To  lose  a  Malcolm  X.  a  Martin  Luther 
mng  and  now  a  Whitney  Young,"  Clark  said, 
"la  fantastic.  They  were  each  irreplaceable 
men,  although  so  different." 


March  15,  1971 


TWENTY-POUR  YEARS  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF  LYUBA  BERSHAD8KAYA 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OV    MARTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  it 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  lunch  given 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ScHSUER)  to  meet  Mrs.  Lyuba  Bershad- 
skaya,  a  Soviet  Jew  who  was  permitted 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  July  1970.  This 
remarkable  woman  was  a  ballet  dancer 
and  later  a  member  of  Ambassador 
Averell  Harriman's  staff  In  the  American 
Embassy  during  World  War  n.  In  1946, 
she  was  arrested  for  her  association  with 
Americans  and  sent  to  Siberia  where  phe 
endured  10  years  of  imprisonment  at 
forced  labor. 

In  1956,  Mrs.  Bershadskaya  was  re- 
leEised  from  prison,  but  not  freed  from 
ofilcial  oppression.  For  many  years,  she 
was  unable  to  obtain  work  and  lodging 
because  she  is  a  Jew.  Her  experiences  are 
described  in  a  moving  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  of  March  14,  1971. 
The  article  was  written  by  Miss  Trudie 
Vocse  and  is  entitled  "24  Years  In  the 
Life  of  Lyuba  Bershadskaya."  I  am  in- 
serting it  in  the  Record  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Bershadskaya's  story  is  an  in- 
spiring example  of  great  personal  cour- 
age   and   determination,    and   an    out- 
rageous  example  of   Soviet  oppression 
and  antisemltlsm.  I  share  her  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  grant  exit  visas  to 
all  who  desire  to  emigrate,  and  I  support 
her  efforts  to  illuminate  the  plight  of  So- 
viet Jewry  for  concerned  Americans  and 
members  of  the  world  community. 
[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  March 
14.  1971) 
24  YEAKs  IN  THE  Life  or  Ltttba 
Bebshadskata 
(By  Trudie  Vocse) 

[Note. — ^Trudie  Vocse  ia  a  peeudony.  She 
Is  an  American  novelist  and  i>oet  with  rela- 
tives living  In  the  Soviet  Union.) 

At  first  It  was  easy  to  listen  to  Lyuba 
Bershadskaya — it  was  all  music.  I  was  stand- 
ing on  a  maroon  carpet  in  a  dark  corridor 
outside  her  New  York  hotel  rooca.  while 
from  behind  the  shut  door  waves  and  waves 
of  lovely  Russian  sounds  flowed  out.  There 
was  a  bell  to  ring,  and  In  the  dimness  I 
pushed  It,  but  nothing  happened — only  more 
and  mote  of  that  skipping  Russian  tide,  full 
of  gdye  and  horosho  and  gnayeah.  The  hall- 
way was  perfectly  still;  the  only  stir  was  the 
stir  of  this  Intricate  blpdllke  foreign  voice. 

It  belonged  to  a  vlstor  six  months  aat  ot 
Russia  who  had  flown  In  from  Israel  the 
evening  before.  Two  American  organiza- 
tions— the  Union  of  CouncUe  for  Soviet 
Jews  and  the  B'nal  B'rlth  Hlllel  Pounda- 
tlona — had  Invited  her  to  come.  Beyond  these 
few  cool  facta  I  knew  only  one  more  fact — 


Lyubft  Bershadskaya  had  survived  10  yean 
of  forced  labM'  In  Siberian  prison  camps.  In 
1946,  she  had  gone  Into  prison  a  Soviet  citi- 
zen; in  1956,  she  emerged  a  passionate  Jew, 
determined  to  get  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  July  10,  1970,  the  Soviet  Govemmeot 
Issued  a  visa  to  Lyuba  Bershadskaya  to  leave 
Russia  for  Israel — 14  years  after  the  start  of 
her  struggle  to  escape,  24  years  after  her 
arrest. 

The  visitor  who  finally  opened  the  door 
was  a  striking  woman  in  her  middle  bd, 
wearing  a  white  sweater  and  dragging  after 
her  the  cord  of  a  white  telephone,  all  the 
while  animatedly  pouring  out  Russian  syl- 
lables. Her  face  was  splendidly  strong  and 
utterly — almost  stereotyplcally — Russian, 
with  great  smooth  cheeks,  a  brief  elfin  nose 
that  slid  upward  In  profile,  and  Tartarlshly 
slanted  eyelids.  Her  hair  was  short  and  gray, 
with  buslnetsUke  ban^s.  A  tiny  chip  of  gold 
glinted  In  her  smile.  Her  manner  was  warm, 
close;  I  began  to  feel  I  had  never  not  known 
her.  Her  full  name,  I  soon  learned,  was 
Lyubov  Leontyevna  Bershadskaya;  It  was  un- 
thinkable to  call  her  anything  but  Lyuba. 
"My  husband  has  friends  In  New  York  that  he 
used  to  know  In  Russia,"  she  explained  In 
English,  and  went  back  to  the  telephone  and 
RuFsian. 

Lyuba  hung  up.  "A  terrible  situation!  No 
wonder  he  dldnt  write  Nikolai — Imagine  that, 
43  years  married,  and  now  he  leaves  her  for 
a  young  girl!"  Somehow  this  shred  of  anec- 
dote, with  Its  overtones  of  vaudeville  tragedy, 
set  us  laughing.  Suddenly  Lyuba  was  tell- 
ing a  Joke.  "A  Jew  comes  to  OVIR,"  she  began. 
"What?  You  dont  know  what  is  OVIR?"  (It 
stands  for  the  Government  agency  In  charge 
of  issuing  visas  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.) 
"So  he  comes  to  OVIR,  and  he  says  he  wants 
to  be  reunited  with  this  blind  brother.  'You 
want  to  be  reunited  with  your  brother?'  says 
the  official.  "Then  teU  your  brother  to  come 
here."  'No,  no,"  the  Jew  protests,  'you  seem 
to  have  misunderstood  me.  I  said  my  brother 
U  blind:  I  didn't  say  he's  crazy.' " 

I  went  to  the  telephone  to  order  Lyuba's 
lunch:  apple  pie  and  tea.  A  teasing  family 
mood  had  taken  hold  of  the  room  Here  was 
aU  this  handsome  American  plumbing,  the 
gleam  of  all  that  furniture — standard  hotel 
bed,  shining  end  tables,  plump-but-hard  easy 
chairs:  it  seemed  grotesque  to  be  hearing 
Russian  Jokes  In  such  a  place.  It  seemed 
grotesque  even  to  be  laughing.  A  moment 
ago.  coming  Into  indoor  warmth  from  the 
frigid  New  York  streets,  I  had  said  without 
thinking,  'Tt's  Siberia  out  there."  Siberlal 
Another  Joke.  And  here  was  Lyuba.  who  had 
been  there.  The  point  of  the  laughter  all 
at  once  came  clear:  we  were  reluctant  to 
speak  of  the  thing  Lyuba  had  come  to  tell. 
We  fussed  about,  ruminated  over  where  to 
sit.  dragged  chairs.  I  took  out  my  pen  and 
piizzled  over  the  list  of  formal  questions  I 
had  ready.  Then  I  tore  the  page  out  of  my 
pad  and  folded  it  away.  Instead.  I  asked 
Lyuba  how  it  was  she  could  laugh  so  easily. 

"To  laugh  and  to  Joke  is  better  than  to 
cry.  In  the  oamps  many  people  wept.  Many 
people  sobbed  and  screamed,  many  got  crazy. 
I  stayed  calm,"  Lyuba  said.  Her  gaze  turned 
Inward.  "Before  the  camps  I  used  to  be  gay 
all  the  time.  I  never  cried,  except  at  films.  At 
films  I  cried  very  much.  But  in  the  camps  I 
never  cried,  never.  I  was  all  the  time  think- 
ing of  one  thing." 

The  door  opened,  Lyuba's  mouth  snapped 
shut.  She  stared  at  the  wall  behind  me.  The 
bellboy  had  come  in  and  was  setting  up  » 
little  table,  laying  out  forks  and  plates  and 
pots  of  hot  water. 

1  looked  at  Lyuba  and  waited  for  her  to 
go  on.  "It's  only  the  lunch."  I  said.  Her  fsce 
was  divided— she  wanted  to  be  poUte,  to 
comply.  "You  see,  I  had  this  id^e  fixe.  .  ■  .' 
But  it  was  a  murmur  and  died  away.  She 
oould  not  speak.  It  was  ludicrous,  it  was  out- 
rageous: Lyuba  was  afraid  of  the  bellboy. 
The  man  finished  and  left.  "A  habit."  sli* 
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explained,  with  mocking  aelf-oonsclousness. 
"In  Moscow,  the  bellboys.  .  .  ."  It  came  out 
part  anger,  part  defiance,  part  shame  and 
apology.  "In  Moscow  the  bellboys  are  official 
eavesdroppers."  But  the  anger  took  over: 

"All  that  time  In  the  camps  I  thought  how 
I  wanted  the  whole  world  to  know.  I  was 
thinking  how  I  would  write  It  all.  Write! 
Write  I  I  thought  only  about  writing.  And  the 
first  day.  the  very  day  I  came  to  Israel,  I  sat 
down  and  began.  And  in  a  month  I  was  fin- 
ished. I  wrote  one  whole  day  after  another, 
because  I  had  only  to  set  It  down.  Now  I  have 
written  my  book.  It  was  all  in  my  mind, 
ready,  saved  up." 

I  asked  whether  she  had  ever  thought  of 
herself  as  a  writer  before — whether  she  had 
ever  written,  even  In  childhood,  poems  or 
stories.  No,  she  said,  never.  Only  this  book. 
She  lifted  the  mantiscrlpt  out  of  her  suit- 
case. It  was  moderately  thick,  and  all  in 
Russian.  She  held  it  as  If  it  could  burn  her. 
"This  book,  this  book,"  she  said.  "Everything 
Is  In  It.  It  would  be  the  greatest  crime  If  my 
book  were  not  read  in  America.  Even  those 
who  have  published  abroad — the  novelists — 
have  not  told  all  there  is.  What  happened 
to  me  is  the  biography  of  thousands."  She 
returned  it  to  the  suitcase  as  If  the  suitcase 
were  a  cradle,  and  out  of  this  cradle  she  took 
a  smaller  sheaf  of  papers.  "Here  are  two 
translated  episodes.  In  Tel  Aviv  someone 
translated  for  me,  but  he  was  sick,  his  wife 
wouldn't  let  him  work  at  It  a  lot.  ..."  I 
leafed  through  the  pages.  The  handwriting 
was  clear  but  the  language  was  awkward.  It 
was  about  Lyuba's  Journey  to  Siberia.  I  began 
to  read. 

For  28  full  days  and  nights  she  traveled 
in  a  locked  iron  cage  on  a  train  headed  for 
the  town  of  Marllnsk,  Kemerovo  District, 
Siberia.  The  Journey  began  on  Dec.  15,  1949, 
and  ended  on  Jan.  13,  1947.  Fifteen  hundred 
other  prisoners  were  on  the  same  train;  ex- 
cept for  Lyuba  and  five  other  women  classi- 
fied as  political  detainees,  all  were  criminals. 
The  six  women  were  confined  together  in 
the  tiny  cage,  which  was  furnished  only 
with  a  plank.  There  was  room  for  four  on  the 
plank.  The  other  two  sat  on  the  fioor. 
At  night,  five  could  manage  to  stretch  out 
their  legs,  while  the  sixth  had  to  arrange 
herself  In  a  crouching  hump,  with  legs  tucked 
under,  close  to  the  door  of  the  cage.  They 
took  turns  at  crouching. 

During  the  whole  28  days  they  were  given 
water  only  three  times.  The  daily  food  con- 
sisted of  heavily  salted  fish,  so  a  choice  had 
to  be  made  between  hunger  and  thirst.  The 
six  women  chose  not  to  eat  the  fish.  Lyuba 
had  in  her  pocket  the  peelings  of  some 
oranges  which  her  mother  had  brought  to 
the  prison  in  Moscow — at  that  time,  the 
Investigation  of  her  case  had  been  stiU  under 
way.  and  such  things  were  still  permitted. 
Lyuba  distributed  bits  of  the  orange  peel. 
They  all  chewed  It  slowly,  letting  tears  fall 
into  their  mouths  to  moisten  the  bitter  taste. 
Three  times  a  day  they  chewed  the  peels. 
They  were  tortured  by  himger;  they  ex- 
pected to  die  of  thirst.  No  one  slept.  The 
Journey  went  on  slowly — every  two  or  three 
hours,  the  train  Jerked  to  a  halt.  The  prison- 
ers screamed  for  water,  but  no  water  came, 
and  the  train  went  on. 

Armed  soldiers  passed  through  the  car- 
riages constantly,  frightening  the  screams 
fnto  whispers.  Now  and  then,  a  soldier  would 
remove  a  corpse.  The  soldiers  never  spoke. 
There  were  more  and  more  corpses. 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  It  was  Lyuba's  turn 
to  crouch  by  the  cage  door.  She  huddled 
there  dully.  On  the  plank  the  women  were 
weeping — ^tears  without  noise.  Shrieks  wafted 
out  of  the  far  cars;  for  water,  for  removal 
of  the  dead.  Lyuba's  head  was  pressed  against 
the  grates  of  the  cage;  a  guard's  legs  moved 
back  and  forth  Inches  from  her  eyes.  She 
could  smell  him.  Suddenly  the  legs  squatted 
down.    A     utue     soldier,    terribly    young, 
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breathed  in  her  ear:  "Sshl  Want  some  soup? 
Heyl  Wake  up!" 

The  women  on  the  plank  stirred.  No  one 
could  understand  what  was  happening.  And 
aU  at  once  there  was  a  pall  of  soup  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  The  ccHnmandant  was 
asleep:  the  little  soldier  had  unlocked  the 
door.  He  stood  in  the  narrow  space  beyond 
the  cage,  watching,  whispering  for  them  to 
hurry — if  he  got  caught,  he'd  be  shot.  Tlie 
smell  of  the  soup  dizzied  them.  It  was  real 
food,  something  to  swallow.  They  wanted  It. 
Out  of  nowhere,  one  of  the  women  found  a 
spoon.  One  spoon.  She  put  it  on  the  fioor. 
No  one  picked  it  up.  Each  was  waiting  for 
the  next  to  begin.  They  were  aU  looking 
into  one  another's  eyes.  Every  face  was  as 
pitiful  as  the  next.  They  all  pitied  one  an- 
other, and  no  one  oould  bear  to  be  first. 
Someone  picked  up  the  spoon  and  they 
passed  it  around.  But  no  one  dipped  Into  the 
paU.  No  one  touched  the  pall.  "EatI"  said 
the  soldier.  No  one  ate.  "Idiots  1"  He  took 
the  pall  away  and  locked  up  the  cage. 

Thirteen  days  later,  the  train  hissed  onto 
a  great  snowy  field  in  the  heart  of  a  Siberian 
storm.  The  prisoners  were  herded  out  Into 
the  depths  of  the  wind  and  snow.  They  saw 
an  endless  collection  of  soldiers,  guns,  dogs, 
officers,  officials — and  there,  pUed  up  on  eight 
waiting  wagons,  the  frozen  bodies  of  those 
who  had  died  on  the  way. 
There  was  more  to  read,  but  here  I  stopped. 
"TeU  me  about  when  you  were  Uttle," 
I  said  to  Lyuba. 

"I  was  the  only  one  In  my  school  who 
didn't  belong  to  the  Pioneers — ^that's  the  first 
echelon.  After  that,  when  you're  older,  it's 
Komsomol,  and  then  the  party.  I  used  to 
come  crying  to  my  mother.  'Everybody  has 
a  red  tie  but  me."  But  she  wouldn't  let  me 
Join." 

Somehow  It  was  difficult  to  go  forward.  I 
put  down  my  pen  and  picked  up  the  manu- 
script. I  understood  why  Lyuba  had  handled 
It  as  If  it  contained  a  conflagration.  The  rest 
of  it  demanded  to  be  read. 
From  Lyuba's  manuscript : 
"The  following  incident  took  place. 
"They  brought  these  women  from  West- 
ern Ukraine.  They  had  been  collected  from 
vcurlous  prisons  of  different  towns.  They  had 
been  arrested  while  pregnant  and  had  given 
birth  to  children  In  prison.  They  were  320  in 
number. 

"They  had  been  told  In  prison  before  be- 
ing sent  to  Siberia  that  they  must  give  up 
their  children  and  they  themselves  go  to 
camp.  Not  one  of  them  agreed. 

"A  scandal  broke  out  within  the  walls  of 
BCrasnaya  Presnya.  the  Moscow  women's 
prison.  Women  sobt>ed:  the  shouting  and 
moaning  were  such  that  the  walls  shook.  In 
the  end,  the  authorities  'softened'  and  In- 
formed the  mothers  that  they  would  go  to 
the  camp  with  their  children,  where  they 
would  bring  them  up  and  work. 

"So  holding  their  children  still  more  firmly, 
the  320  mothers  were  quieted. 

"And  then  they  brought  the  320  mothers 
with  their  children,  the  oldest  no  more  than 
six  months  of  age.  to  the  Marllnsk  at  the 
end  of  January,  1947,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Siberian  frost.  They  lived  for  a  week  with- 
out letting  their  chUdren  out  of  their  hands. 
Like  intimidated  animals,  the  tiny  chUdren, 
exactly  as  If  understanding  something,  lay 
quietly  In  their  mothers'  arms. 

"At  the  end  of  the  week  the  mothers 
were  unexpectedly  told  to  collect  the  chll- 
drMi  and  wrap  them  up  more  warmly:  the 
whole  group  was  to  be  sent  somewhere  else. 
Carts  containing  straw  stood  beside  the 
guardroom  and  it  was  suggested  to  the 
mothers  that  they  should  put  the  children 
in  the  carts  because  of  the  long  Journey 
before  them. 

"Trustingly,  the  weakened  mothers  care- 
fully put  the  children  in  the  carts  and 
formed  themselves  in  fives  behind  them. 
This  army  of  mothers.  In  the  order  of  a  con- 
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▼oy,  spread  itself  out  widely,  ready  to  march. 
The  gates  opened.  The  carts  pulled  forward. 
And  the  gates  closed  behind  the  last  of  them. 
The  mothers,  at  their  wits'  end,  did  not  un- 
derstand for  a  moment  what  had  happened. 
Then  they  thought  It  over  and  it  became 
clear  that  their  children  had  been  taken 
away  right  In  front  of  their  eyes. 

•For  three  days  and  nighU  the  women  lay 
In  the  snow  beside  the  guardroom.  They 
no  longer  wept  but  howled.  For  hours  they 
neither  ate  nor  drank  nor  left  the  gates. 
They  let  out  animal-like  noises,  knowing 
they  would  never  see  their  Uttle  ones  again. 
AU  the  other  prisoners  were  held  locked  in 
the  huts  unUl  the  exhausted  women  had  re- 
covered and  been  put  back  in  the  hute.  Some 
had  to  be  carried  on  stretchers. 

"The  cries  of  the  mothers  were  long  heard 
throughout  the  camp.  Anybody  who  was  at 
the  camp  of  Marllnsk  in  those  years  wUl 
never  forget  those  terrible  cries  I 

"Such  were  the  ways  of  the  M.  V.  D.  in 
those  years." 

I  set  Lyuba's  manuscript  down  in  the  suit- 
case that  was  its  cradle  and  said:  "TeU  me 
about  your  mother  and  father." 

"My  father  died  when  I  was  a  year  old. 
My  mother  was  a  young  woman  of  30  then, 
beautiful,  and  eleganUy  educated — she  could 
speak  English,  French  and  German.  To  us 
she  spoke  mostly  German.  I  was  the  young- 
est, the  baby.  There  were  six  of  us — my  three 
sisters  and  my  two  brothers." 
"Where  are  they  now?" 
"Dead.  aU  dead.  I  will  teU  how  one  of  my 
sisters  died.  It  was  only  three  years  ago.  My 
sister's  husband  was  chief  of  a  big  plant,  a 
nice,  clever  man.  He  worked  16  years  at  this 
big  Job  and  all  that  time  he  and  his  famUy 
lived  m  a  flat  with  a  common  kitchen  shared 
by  many  families.  For  16  years  they  promised 
him  a  separate  flat,  and  for  16  years  my  sister 
hoped  and  hoped.  One  day  he  came  with  the 
news:  a  new  fiat!  It  had  one  room  and  a  kit- 
chen all  to  itself — the  room  20  square  meters 
[about  216  square  feet] ,  the  kitchen  6  square 
meters  [about  64  square  feet] .  So  they  moved 
In,  and  they  had  a  housewarmlng.  And  on 
that  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  party,  in  the 
separate   kitchen,   my   sister  fell  dead   of  a 
stroke.  That  Is  one  sister.  I  had  another  sla- 
ter who  died  another  way." 
"How?" 
"At  Babl  Yar." 
"And  your  mother?" 
"She  died  when  I  was  in  prison." 
"Were  you  ever  conscious  of  antl-SemltIsm 
when  you  were  a  child?" 

"Never.  I  didn't  feel  or  know  any  difference 
between  Jews  or  Russians.  I  think  it  was  be- 
cause no  one  ever  took  me  for  Jewish.  I  was 
brought  up  in  Kiev,  in  the  Ukraine,  where 
they  aren't  fond  of  Jews.  But  also  my  mother 
was  exceptionally  protective.  She  never  let 
go  of  my  hand.  She  checked  all  my  friends. 
She  chose  my  world  for  me.  We  never  talked 
about  differences — Jews.  Russians.  But  I  re- 
member one  episode.  Someone  got  beaten  up 
In  school,  and  Mama  said :  'You  must  protect 
Jews'  And  later,  when  I  had  boyfriends,  she 
wanted  only  Jewish  boys. 

"My  mother's  mother  was  pious.  Ortho- 
dox— she  spoke  only  Yiddish.  But  my  moth- 
er's father  made  friends  with  actresses  and 
gypsies  and  lived  to  be  109.  My  grandparents 
were  well-off;  my  grandfather  was  a  wood 
merchant,  and  my  mother's  dowry  when  she 
got  married  was  a  factory  that  made  naUs. 
My  mother  was  sent  to  a  fashionable  school 
that  dldnt  take  Jews — she  was  one  of  only 
three  in  the  whole  school.  She  was  edu- 
cated like  a  Riisslan;  this  was  very  unusual 
for  Jews.  The  factory  Is  still  there — In  Cher- 
kassy, the  town  I  was  bom  In.  I  was  born 
AprU  26,  1916.  The  next  year,  the  Soviets 
took  over  the  factory,  workers  and  all,  and 
my  father  died,  and  my  mother  moved  with 
all  of  us  to  BClev.  We  lived  poorly,  we  bad 
nothing." 
"Is  that  why  your  mother  was  angry  at  the 
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Oovemment?  And  wouldn't  let  you  Join  the 
Pioneers?" 

"In  the  beginning,  when  she  was  young, 
she  felt  It  for  herself,  for  what  she  had  lost. 
But  afterward  It  was  different.  She  saw  what 
was  happening  to  people  who  had  other 
backgrounds.  She  saw  everything  and  she 
felt  It  for  everyone." 

"But  you  yourself  were  bom  Into  Com- 
munism: you  never  knew  anything  else." 

"In  school  I  was  like  everyone.  I  wanted  to 
have  the  red  tie.  Still,  I  had  something  else — 
I  loved  dancing.  My  teacher — she  died  when 
I  was  7 — was  a  pupil  of  Isadora  Duncan.  I 
went  to  regular  school  all  along,  but  I  was 
dancing  In  the  theater  at  the  same  time. 
Later,  I  studied  with  Professor  Zacharov — 
he's  In  charge  of  the  opera  theater  In  Kiev 
now.  But  when  I  was  6  or  7  I  was  dancing  In 
a  Jewish  operetta,  'Reyzele.'  And  I  had  the 
part  of  a  little  boy  In  "Tsvey  Shvester,'  a  play 
put  on  by  the  Kunstvlnkl,  the  Yiddish  the- 
ater they  used  to  have  in  Kiev.  I  played  101 
performances.  I  didn't  know  Yiddish,  so  they 
copied  the  lines  out  for  me  into  the  Russian 
alphabet  and  I  memorized  them. 

"Prom  then  on,  I  was  always  dancing.  In 
Moscow,  I  went  to  the  Institute  of  Art — I 
studied  cinema — but  I  went  on  dancing 
until  1944.  I  was  with  the  Bolshol  Theater 
when  Zacharov  was  there.  But  the  Bolshol 
dldnt  pay  well,  so  then  I  gave  ooncerta. 
And  I  began  to  teach  claselcal  ballet;  I  had 
a  group  until  1948." 

"And  you  did  all  these  things — the  insti- 
tute, and  dancing  and  teaching — while  you 
were  a  wife  and  mother  too?" 

"I  was  married  at  17— In  1933.  My  hus- 
band came'  from  a  family  of  bakers.  They 
were  very  religious  people.  I  had  to  go  to  the 
ritual  bath  before  the  wedding.  My  hus- 
band's brother  makes  matzoth  In  Moscow 
even  today.  My  older  son  was  bom  In  1934, 
my  daughter  In  1937,  my  second  son  In  1941. 
My  second  son  was  born  18  days,  after  the 
start  of  the  war.  We  had  no  food,  no  lights. 
Moscow  was  starving.  The  only  thing  we 
had  to  eat  was  what  the  Americans  sent  In. 
My  husband  went  into  the  army.  And  I  went 
to  work  for  the  American  Embassy." 

"How  did  that  come  about?" 

"For  two  years  I  had  been  taking  English 
courses.  At  that  time,  my  English  was  really 
very  good — much,  much  better  than  now.  I 
had  this  friend  from  the  institute.  Alia  Kara- 
vayeva,  who  was  In  the  cinema.  She  played 
the  leading  role  In  'Mashenka' — you're  fa- 
miliar with  'Mashenka"?  No?  A  well-known 
film.  Alia  Karavayeva  was  engaged  to  an  Eng- 
lish captain — his  name  was  Maurice  Chap- 
man. He  lived  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  in  Moscow. 
One  day  In  1942  I  went  to  visit  them  there, 
and  Chapman  had  a  friend  visiting,  too. 
Lieut.  Col.  Mark  Cape,  who  was  chief  of  staff 
of  the  American  military  mission  In  the 
XT.S.SJI.  He  liked  my  English  and  Invited 
me  to  come  as  a  translator. 

"I  worked  at  the  military  mission  until  it 
left  Moscow  m  1945.  Then  the  military  atta- 
ch6  at  the  American  Embassy,  General  Rob- 
erts, took  me  Into  his  office.  I  worked  for 
Ambassador  Harriman  on  Spasopeskovsky 
Street.  He  was  always  very  kind  to  me.  He 
gave  me  little  gifts  which  I  treasured,  but 
I  wasnt  allowed  to  bring  them  out  when  I 
left.  My  chief  was  Col.  Crockett  James,  the 
grandson  of  Davy  Crockett — he  was  from 
Tennessee.  The  counselor  of  the  Embassy  was 
Mr.  Kennan.  He  was  there  with  his  wife  and 
two  little  daughters. 

"In  spite  of  the  war  and  all  the  hardships, 
I  was  Immensely  happy  in  those  years — I  had 
my  job  and  my  dancing  and  my  children.  I 
worked  at  the  American  Embassy  until  1948, 
when  I  was  arrested.  They  arrested  anybody 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  Americans." 

"What  was  the  trial  like?" 

"Trial!  What  trial?  There  was  no  trial. 
They  said  there  was  no  crime;  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  suspicion  only.  There  were  no  wit- 
nesses, no  lawyers;  there  was  nothing.  They 
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held  a  trcdka — ^tbree  judges.  I  wasn't  there; 
I  never  saw  it  or  knew  anything  about  It, 
only  what  they  told  me.  They  oame  In  the 
middle  of  the  night.  I  was  In  bed  asleep — It 
was  a  A.M.  on  March  21,  1946.  At  the  door 
there  was  a  soldier  with  a  gun,  hauling  in  a 
street  cleaner.  In  those  days  they  always  used 
to  grab  the  street  cleaner,  anybody  at  all, 
right  off  the  streets,  to  be  a  witness  when 
they  came  to  search.  They  said:  'Militia 
checking  your  dociunents,'  and  pointed  the 
gun,  and  kept  turning  things  Inside  out  and 
asking  me  questions  until  10  the  next  morn- 
ing. Then  they  took  me  to  Lubyanka  Prison. 

"Lubyanka  Prison  la  on  one  of  the  main 
squares  of  Moscow.  A  great,  beautiful,  im- 
pressive building,  made  all  of  glossy  black 
marble.  When  tourists  come  to  Moscow  this 
is  one  of  the  places  they  show — shining  Gov- 
ernment offices.  All  the  outside  parts  of  the 
building — the  sides  facing  on  the  street — 
hovise  the  offices  of  the  secret  police,  but  In- 
side, deep  and  away  from  the  street.  In  the 
core  of  the  building — there  they  hide  the 
prison.  They  took  me  to  a  door,  and  on  it  was 
a  sign:  'Waiting  Room.'  But  in  Russian  these 
same  words  can  also  mean  'Eternal  Resting 
Place.'  This  was  how  they  mocked  whomever 
they  made  go  through  that  door. 

"I  was  In  solitary  confinement  there  for 
nine  months.  There  was  a  little  chair  and 
a  wooden  bench  to  sleep  on.  For  the  first 
three  months,  my  mother  was  allowed  to 
bring  something  to  the  prison  for  me  every 
week.  That  was  how  the  orange  peelings  got 
into  my  pocket.  But  I  was  never  allowed  to 
see  anyone,  and  I  couldn't  write  letters  and 
no  one  could  write  to  me. 

"During  these  nine  months  an  Investiga- 
tor came  to  talk  to  me  five — no,  I  think  six — 
times.  He  wanted  me  to  sign  a  paper,  to  con- 
fess. He  would  say  he  had  documents  to  prove 
I  was  'in  crimlnsil  connection  with  Ameri- 
cans." I  would  say,  'Show  me  the  papers.'  'If 
I  say  so  it's  enough,'  he  said.  He  never 
showed  me  anjrthing,  but  once  he  sat  on  the 
chair  and  read  from  a  page  which  he  said 
was  a  letter  from  my  husband.  I  laughed  In 
his  face.  The  letter  was  all  about  how  I  was 
a  spy.  and  denounced  me.  I  said,  'You  don't 
expect  me  to  believe  that  fake  letter!' 

"Afterward  I  found  out  that  many  who 
were  told  about  such  letters  really  believed. 
They  felt  Isolated,  abandoned,  and  it  was 
easy  for  them  to  believe  their  families  had 
come  to  suspect  them.  Later  on,  we  heard 
that  at  that  time  there  were  30  million  polit- 
ical detainees  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  the 
prisoners  knew  this;  we  knew.  In  the  camps 
we  understood  this  masslveness.  You  could 
get  arrested  for  anything — for  telling  an 
anecdote.  In  one  of  the  camps  there  was  an 
old  woman,  an  Illiterate  peasant,  who  had 
been  arrested  for  the  crime  of  having  two 
little  lambs  named  Stalin  and  Lenin.  She 
used  to  summon  them — 'Here,  Stalin,  here, 
Lenin,  come!' — and  so  they  sent  her  to 
Siberia  for  disrespect. 

"After  the  nine  months  in  isolation  In 
Lubyanka  Prison  they  put  me  in  Butlrskaya 
Prison.  I  was  In  a  cell  with  28  other  women. 
After  a  month,  they  herded  us  into  the 
Black  Crow.  This  was  a  truck  fitted  with  bars 
all  around  Inside,  but  no  one  could  guess  its 
use.  On  the  outside  It  looked  like  an  ordinary 
delivery  vehicle.  It  had  big  letters  all  over  it 
that  said  'Bread,'  and  It  went  right  through 
the  streets  of  Moscow  without  attracting  any 
attention.  In  this  way  we  were  brought  to  the 
train  for  MarUnsk.  And  this  train  also  would 
not  make  you  look  at  it  twice — on  the  out- 
side it  seemed  no  different  from  a  regular 
passenger  train,  but  inside  there  were  the 
cages,  exactly  like  zoo  cages. 

"I  was  30  years  old  when  I  went  into  the 
camps  and  40  when  I  came  out — the  best 
years  of  a  woman's  life.  I  spent  10  years  in 
three  different  camps:  Marllnskl,  Kazakh- 
stan— that  means  Dead  Field,"  it  was  a  desert 
full  of  sand — and  Mordovlya.  These  were  all 
old  political  camps,  in  use  since  1927.  Until 
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1949,  they  kept  the  criminals  and  the  pollt- 
Icals  together,  and  the  criminals  tortured  the 
politicals. 

"The  camps  were  huge,  huge,  with  a  great 
closed  gate  and  fences,  and  all  around  wen 
three  rows  of  barbed  wire,  and  Inside  the 
barbed  wire  soldiers  stood  watching,  with 
g^uns  and  dogs.  Many,  many  dogs.  Dogs  in 
packs,  only  each  one  was  on  its  own  chain, 
and  we  would  hear  them  always  barking  and 
barking,  and  the  chains  ringing  out,  scraping. 
In  the  four  corners  of  the  camp  there  were 
tall  sentry  posts.  Each  one  had  a  soldier  with 
a  machine  gun,  and  sometimes  they  would 
call  down  to  us,  'We  don't  have  to  waste  good 
Russian  bullets  on  you,  you're  finished  any- 
how.' They  were  all  warmly  dressed  and  fed, 
and  when  they  shouted  we  would  look  up  at 
them  in  their  good  thick,  heavy  xmlforms; 
we  were  always  in  agony  because  of  the  cold. 
Everyday  there  were  between  60  and  70 
deaths — some  from  cold,  some  from  hunger, 
some  from  suicide. 

"We  were  kept  in  long  barracks.  All  the 
land  was  fiat  and  stretched  far,  and  on  this 
distant  flatness  you  cotild  see  barracks  and 
barracks  In  endless  rows,  with  a  few  tiny  win- 
dows high  up  under  the  roofs.  We  slept  in 
wooden  bunks  three  tiers  high,  on  straw 
mattresses  and  straw  pillows.  We  had  to  use 
our  Jackets  for  blankets.  There  was  one  im- 
mense building  they  called  the  dining  hall. 
A  stink  of  fish  was  always  coming  out  of  it, 
and  the  wind  broiight  the  smell  everywhere. 
The  smell  itself — when  I  think  of  It  now  I 
want  to  vomit.  The  only  other  building  was 
the  washhouse.  It  was  unheated,  and  It  was  a 
torment  to  wet  your  body  in  the  ley  air. 
We  were  allowed  to  wash  every  ten  days. 

"I  did  all  sorts  of  work.  Some  of  It  wasnt 
even  for  beasts  to  do.  The  easiest  time  I 
had  was  two  years  working  In  a  laundry— I 
had  to  wash  200  soldiers'  uniforms  every  day. 
The  working  day  vras  from  6  in  the  morning 
until  6  at  night.  When  they  found  out  that 
some  of  us  were  talented  people  they  took  us 
out  every  night  and  made  us  perform  for  the 
camp  officials.  So  from  6  to  6  we  had  to 
slave,  and  from  8  to  10  at  night  we  had  to 
sing  and  dance  for  them.  They  made  us  or- 
ganize a  sort  of  theater. 

"One  day — this  was  at  Kazakhstan — I  re- 
fused to  work.  It  was  too  much.  An  animal 
couldnt  do  what  they  expected  of  me.  So 
they  had  a  trial.  A  Judge  came  from  Moscow— 
his  name  was  Duzhansky,  a  Jew.  He  was 
very  nice  to  me.  Even  before  he  said  any- 
thing he  gave  me  a  reassuring  look.  He  told 
them:  'You  can't  do  anything  to  her.  It's 
against  the  law  that  she's  here.  There  was 
no  crime.  There  were  no  witnesses."  I  had  to 
go  back  to  work,  but  they  dldnt  punish  me 
for  striking. 

"Soon  after  the  trial,  there  was  a  strike 
that  lasted  40  days.  It  was  spreading,  the 
whole  camp  refused  to  work.  There  was  a 
huge  high  fence  that  confined  us — 2,500 
women  and  11,000  men.  The  men  came  yell- 
ing: 'Strike!  No  work!"  and  broke  through  the 
fence.  They  put  out  a  big  flag:  Death  or 
Freedom.'  And  now  all  those  thousands  and 
thousands  of  prisoners  were  there  behind  the 
broken  fence,  women  and  men  together,  and 
the  camp  authorities  ordered  tanks.  The 
tanks  smashed  into  the  crowd,  directly  into 
living  flesh,  grinding  people  up.  Five  hun- 
dred were  killed,  760  lost  their  minds  that 
day. 

"There  was  a  public  report.  Colonel  Dl- 
mvira,  one  of  the  camp  officials,  told  these 
figiires;  it  was  no  secret.  Everyone  knew.  After 
the  report  a  group  of  generals  came  from 
Moscow  to  investigate.  They  made  the  pris- 
oners choose  their  own  representatives  to 
talk  for  them.  Ten  men  and  two  women  were 
selected.  I  was  one  of  the  women.  TTie  other 
was  a  strong,  simple  peasant  woman  named 
Nussl.  Nussi  could  never  believe  that  out  of 
2,600  women  prisoners  in  that  place  I  was  the 
only  Jew.  "No!"  she'd  say  with  her  mouth 
open.  'YouTe  not  a  Jew,  not  you!'  The  tw 
of  us  were  together  on  everything. 
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"The  generals  sent  a  civilian  to  question 
us:  'Who  organized  the  strike?  Who  acted  to 
start  things  off?  Give  the  names."  We  didn't 
tell.  Then  he  said:  'If  you  don't  tell,  you  will 
be  sent  to  the  closed  prison  at  Kurgan.'  We 
knew  about  Kurgan,  everyone  did.  To  lae  sent 
there  was  a  death  sentence.  There  they  kept 
only  the  most  dangerous  criminals.  Nobody, 
criminal  or  political,  bad  ever  come  out  of 
Kurgan  alive.  If  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a 
political  they  would  send  him  to  Kurgan  and 
the  regular  prisoners  there  would  tear  him 
to  pieces. 

"Even  the  guards  who  brought  us  there 
were  afraid.  They  threw  us  past  the  gates; 
they  didn't  dare  go  in  themselves. 

"In  Kurgan  they  put  Nussl  and  me  into  a 
cell  with  12  terrible  women.  We  were  put 
there  to  die.  They  weren't  like  women  at  all; 
they  were  savages.  All  of  them  had  been  In 
prison  since  they  were  12  years  old.  They 
never  knew  any  other  life.  Soviet  law  allows 
political  criminals  to  be  put  in  prison  only  at 
the  age  of  18,  but  ordinary  criminals  can  be 
imprisoned  at  12.  These  had  all  been  child  of- 
fenders— thieves,  delinquents,  wild  children 
collected  out  of  the  streets;  some  had  mur- 
dered before  the  age  of  16.  In  prison  they 
continued  to  commit  crimes.  They  were  no 
longer  sane — ^maybe  they  had  never  been. 
They  were  not  like  human  beings.  They  had 
never  seen  political  prisoners,  only  their  own 
sort.  They  hardly  knew  any  language.  Their 
talk  was  all  filth.  They  sniffed  around  us, 
watching  us  all  the  time.  They  were  powerful, 
ready  to  destroy,  full  of  hate,  curses,  fury. 

"We  were  a  year  in  Kivgan  and  we  sur- 
vived. How?  By  a  miracle.  I  don't  know  how 
It  began,  but  once — maybe  to  distract  them, 
or  myself — I  found  myself  singing  a  song.  It 
was  a  simple  little  children's  song.  They  sat 
down  around  me  and  asked  me  to  sing  It 
again.  And  I  did.  Then  I  told  them  a  story. 
They  had  never  heard  a  story.  I  told  them 
all  the  stories  I  could  remember,  and  I  sang 
all  the  songs  I  had  ever  known,  and  it  tamed 
them.  I  even  got  them  to  give  up  their  dirty 
words.  'Please,  Lyuba,  tell  us  a  story!"  'Not 
unless  you  stop  the  naughty  language  and 
talk  properly.'  When  we  finished  our  term 
they  cried  because  we  had  to  go  away. 

"They  sent  me  to  Mordovlya. 

"And  now  the  camps  became  more  glutted 
than  ever.  Train  after  train  after  train  with 
prisoners,  all  Jews.  Only  Jews,  Jews  and  Jews. 
They  came  by  the  hundreds.  The  whole  camp 
was  full  of  Jews.  It  was  1953,  the  year  of  the 
Doctors'  Plot.  Hundreds  of  Jews  were  trying 
to  escape  from  the  Soviet  Union  at  that  time. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  undergrounds.  There 
was  a  ferryman  In  the  Caucasus  who  took 
people  across  the  water  at  night,  out  of  Rus- 
sia. But  they  caught  him  and  sent  the  whole 
boatload,  and  all  the  people  waiting  to  go 
next,  to  the  camps. 

"I  remember  one  day  there  was  an  old 
Jewish  woman,  one  of  the  new  arrivals,  sob- 
bing terribly.  Tears  were  falling  all  over  her. 
'How  could  they  do  this  to  me?  To  mel'  she 
said.  'All  my  life  I  was  a  good  Commtmist.  I 
gave  my  life  and  my  soul  to  the  party  .  .  .' 
"That's  why,"  I  told  her.  She  didn't  under- 
stand me.  But  a  few  weeks  afterward,  she 
said,  'You  were  right.  I  was  deluded." 

"In  the  camp  she  stopped  being  a  Com- 
munist— this  they  did  for  her — and  she  be- 
came a  Jew.  This  they  did  for  her  also.  And 
I.  who  had  never  been  a  Communist,  but  had 
not  been  much  of  anything  else  either,  also 
became  a  Jew.  I  saw  how  they  were  bring- 
ing In  Jews  without  any  pretext  at  all — only 
because  they  were  Jews. 

"So  I  became  a  Jew.  It  was  clear  how  I 
stood  In  relation  to  my  country.  I  knew  I 
would  never  find  a  place  In  it  again,  be- 
cause of  being  a  Jew. 

"The  Soviet  Oovemment  helped  to  turn 
us  into  Jews.  They  did  everything  to  make  us 
feel  we  were  strangers  in  the  country  where 
we  were  bom." 
Lyuba  sighed. 
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She  said:  "I'm  glad  I  bad  this  experience. 
It  taught  me.  It  transformed  me.  It's  no  use 
asking  myself  how  I  became  a  Jew.  I  just 
became  one.  I  started  to  love  my  people.  My 
brother,  who  never  knew  a  word  of  Yiddish, 
when  he  died  spoke  his  last  words  In  Yid- 
dish: 'Stz  mir  ihlekht/  How  did  it  happen? 
We  just  became  Jews.  It  happened. 

"In  1956,  the  rehabilitation  started.  They 
admitted  their  own  crimes.  Did  things 
change  then?  Were  they  better?  I  will  come 
to  that.  I  will  answer  from  my  own  life.  I 
will  answer  as  a  Jew. 

"From  April  until  October,  representatives 
from  the  Government  came  to  the  camps  to 
free  the  political  prisoners.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple went  home.  The  day  I  was  released,  I 
sent  a  telegram  to  my  family  to  tell  them 
It  was  over:  I  was  coming  out. 

"On  the  way  back,  in  the  train,  there  was 
a  certain  exprlsoner  I  coxildn't  help  noticing. 
He  had  a  beautiful  Jewish  face;  he  was  very 
intelligent  and  very  nice,  but  he  was  dirty, 
unshaven,  full  of  the  smell  of  the  camps. 
He  hadn't  even  tried  to  clean  up  a  little.  He 
was  going  to  his  wife  in  Moscow,  but  be 
hadn't  sent  a  telegram.  In  Moscow,  he  had 
been  an  engineer.  He  told  me  he  had  stayed 
kosher  for  the  whole  eight  years  be  was  in 
prison.  Eight  years!  How  he  did  it  and  didn't 
die  of  starvation.  ... 

"I  said  I  thought  It  odd  he  hadn't  sent  a 
cable:  Didn't  he  realize  bis  wife  would  get  a 
terrible  shock?  He  explained  a  little  custom 
he  had  with  bis  wife.  Because  they  shared  a 
fiat  with  others,  he  didn't  like  to  ring  the 
bell  when  he  came  home  from  work — it  dis- 
turbed the  neighbors,  who  were  asleep  at 
that  hour.  So,  Instead,  he  used  to  come  round 
the  comer  and  give  a  little  tap  on  the  win- 
dow, and  then  bis  wife  would  come  run- 
ning to  the  door  to  embrace  him.  They  had 
done  that  every  day  since  their  marriage. 
That  was  what  he  meant  to  do  now — tap  on 
the  window.  "Just  the  way  I  am,'  he  said,  'I 
want  her  to  see  bow  I  looked  in  prison,  the 
way  things  were.'  'But  If  you  give  your  wife 
a  surprise  like  that,  youll  kill  her!"  I  said. 
I  asked  blm  to  let  me  know  how  things 
tximed  out.  Afterward,  in  Moscow,  I  heard 
from  him.  He  has  tapped  on  the  window,  and 
his  wife  had  run  to  the  door.  They  were  to- 
gether again.  Everything  was  like  eight  years 
loefore. 

"But  when  I  came  to  my  own  family, 
nothing  was  like  before.  My  children  were 
strangers  to  me;  I  was  a  strafiger  to  them. 
Not  just  any  stranger — a  1?ad  ,stranger.  They 
were  educated  without  me,^a|id  against  me. 
In  school  they  were  told  their  mother  was  an 
enemy  of  the  Soviet  Government.  When  I 
went  to  prison,  my  younger  son  was  a  little 
boy  of  5,  my  older  son  was  12,  my  daiighter 
was  9.  Now  they  were  16  and  19,  and  one 
was  a  man  of  22.  I  didn't  know  them.  When 
I  was  taken  away,  they  never  heard  from 
me  afterward — nor  I  anything  from  tbem." 
"Where  su-e  they  now?" 
"In  Moscow.  My  elder  son  Is  a  lawyer; 
the  younger  one  Is  an  architect.  My  daughter 
is  married  to  an  engineer — she  has  three 
little  ones.  They  are  all  married  and  have 
families."' 

I  asked  how  the  children  felt  about  her 
leaving  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lyuba"6  mouth  hardened.  "They  are  pure 
Soviet  persons.  They  are  afraid  to  talk,  they 
are  alraid  to  say  anything.  The  day  I  left 
Moscow  to  go  to  Israel,  200  people  came  to 
the  airport  to  say  good-by.  They  already  con- 
sidered me  a  free  i>er8on.  They  trusted  me, 
they  could  say  anything.  People  kept  call- 
ing out :  Xyuba,  tell  Nixon,  tell  U  Thant,  tell 
Nixon!'  Only  my  children  weren't  there. 
Only  my  children  didn't  come." 
"Do  they  write  you?" 

"Not  my  sons.  Before  leaving  home — I  live 
in  Haifa  now — I  had  a  letter  from  my  daugh- 
ter: 'Write  me  how  life  Is  in  Israel,  maybe 
111  come  to  you.'  Write  her  how  it  is!'  Lyuba 
gave  a  scornful  hiss. 
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"Nobody  had  to  explain  Israel  to  me/ 
She'll  have  to  find  out  by  herself  who  she 
is.  When  her  heart  changee,  then  111  write 
her  these  things.  She's  not  Interested;  it  was 
only  something  to  say  in  a  letter.  Only  her 
own  family  is  her  concern — she  was  educated 
In  that  style.  To  be  quiet,  to  huddle  into 
your  own  family,  not  to  say  anything. " 

"Who  took  care  of  your  children  while  you 
were  gone? 

"My  husband's  family.  Aunts,  ooxislns, 
whoever." 

"But  you  describe  tbem  as  a  religious  fam- 
ily, a  Jewish  family.  How  is  it  they  didn't 
form  the  children's  thinking  different- 
ly .  .  .?" 

"You  don't  know,  you  can't  understand. 
They  are  Soviet  youth.  The  schools  made 
them.  You  don't  understand  the  atmosphere. 
When  I  came  back  from  the  camps  in  1966, 
I  could  feel  the  difference  in  Moscow.  Worse, 
worse.  Anti-Semitism  was  thick,  deep — it  was 
everywhere.  Whenever  you  turned,  you  beard 
it  and  saw  it.  Once — on  the  street,  right 
under  a  policeman's  nose — a  man  was  shout- 
ing things  against  the  Jews.  I  said  to  the 
poUceman,  'Why  don't  you  arrest  that  hooli- 
gan? If  be  were  shouting  things  like  that 
against  the  Government  you'd  grab  him  right 
off.'  'He's  only  a  drunk,'  he  said,  and  turned 
bis  back.  The  whole  city  was  full  of  talk 
against  the  Jews.  It  was  like  a  fog:  you 
breathed  it. 

"I  had  been  In  prison  a  decade.  I  bad  no 
job,  no  home,  no  children.  I  looked  at  my 
husband  and  I  knew  I  bad  no  husband.  Tbe 
camps  had  divorced  us:  we  had  been  sep- 
arated too  long. 

"Then  began  my  three  years  as  a  wanderer 
through  the  streets  of  Moscow.  I  will  tell  how 
this  came  about. 

'I  tried  to  get  a  place  to  live  and  I  tried  to 
get  a  Job.  Both  were  impossible. 

"The  prisoners  who  were  rehabilitated  were 
told  that  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  work  again 
they  bad  to  obtain  a  work  record  from  their 
last  employer.  Without  this  work  record  you 
were  not  eligible  for  a  Job.  My  own  last  em- 
ployer bad  been  tbe  American  Embassy.  I 
couldn't  go  back  f?ierc — they  had  arrested 
me  for  being  there  in  the  first  place.  So  I 
went  Instead  to  the  offices  of  UPEDEKA — 
these  are  the  initials  that  stand  for  the  Ad- 
ministration for  Service  to  the  Diplomatic 
Corps.  They  had  a  section  in  charge  of  em- 
ployment— the  Department  of  Cadres,  It  was 
called. 

"A  man  named  Syergeyev  was  the  head  of 
this  section,  and  he  was  kind  to  me.  He  tried 
and  tried  to  help  me  get  a  work  record.  But 
every  time  I  came  back  to  him,  he  had  bad 
news:  'No  record  possible  for  you.  No  job 
possible  for  you.'  One  day.  In  desperation,  I 
asked  Syergeyev,  please,  please,  to  tell  me 
frankly  what  the  trouble  was,  why  he  could 
do  nothing  for  me.  He  gave  me  a  straight- 
forward look:  T>o  you  want  to  know  really?' 
'Yes.'  "The  truth?'  'Yes.'  'It  Is  because  you  are 
a  Jew.' 

"So  I  bad  no  work  and  no  money.  I  could 
not  buy  food,  I  had  rw  clothes,  and  I  ate 
and  wore  whatever  was  given  me  by  friends 
and  relatives. 

"Even  worse  than  this  was  that  I  had  no 
place  to  stay.  The  rehabilitated  prisoners  had 
been  promised  lodging.  But  this  was  impos- 
sible: there  was  not  enough  housing  to  go 
around.  The  waiting  lists  were  long,  long,  but 
even  the  list  did  not  matter  much,  because 
there  was  no  space.  They  said  to  me:  'If  you 
will  agree  to  go  out  of  Moscow,  you  will  be 
allowed  to  rent  a  room.' 

"But  how  could  I  go  out  of  Moscow?  To 
rent  a  room  from  Whom?  I  had  just  come 
from  the  camps — I  knew  only  my  immediate 
circle.  1  did  not  know  a  single  person  outside 
of  Moscow.  And  I  had  to  stay  in  Moscow, 
anyhow,  because  of  my  struggle  to  get  my 
work  papers.  And  besides  this,  there  was  a 
further  difficulty.  Even  If  they  bad  given  me 
my  dociunents,  I  would  not  have  been  al- 
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lowed  to  worK;  the  law  says  tbat  you  cannot 
have  a  Job  unleas  you  have  a  stamp  on  your 
Internal  passport  signifying  that  you  have 
lodging  In  the  city.  So  I  was  not  allowed  to 
work  because  they  would  not  give  me  my 
work  record,  and  because  I  was  a  Jew,  and 
because  I  had  no  lodging.  All  those  reasons. 

"At  that  time  I  had  a  sister  and  a  brother 
still  alive,  both  living  In  Moscow.  I  could 
easily  have  moved  In  with  my  sister  or  my 
brother,  but  this  was  not  allowed.  You  don't 
understand  why?  In  the  Soviet  Union,  there  la 
a  law  against  moving  In  with  other  people. 
You  cannot  make  a  long  visit  without  regis- 
tering with  the  police.  You  cannot  stay  more 
than  24  hours  In  someone  else's  lodging  with- 
out reporting  to  the  police;  you  cannot  stay 
longer  than  one  night.  You  have  to  tell  them 
with  whom  you  are  staying  and  for  how  many 
hours,  and  also  you  have  to  give  them  the 
address  of  your  own  lodging.  I  had  no  ad- 
dress of  my  own,  so  I  was  afraid  to  go  to 
the  police.  I  would  stay  two  days  with  my 
sister,  two  days  with  my  brother,  always  In 
fear  of  being  found  out.  This  friend  took  me 
In,  that  friend,  another  friend.  I  never  knew 
at  the  start  of  any  day  where  I  would  spend 
the  night.  And  everyone  who  gave  me  hos- 
pitality overnight  gave  it  at  the  risk  of  get- 
ting arrested  for  breaking  the  law. 

"I  was  a  fugitive  Inside  my  own  city.  They 
had  forced  me  to  become  a  wanderer  and  a 
fugitive.  And  even  though  I  was  not  to  blame, 
and  everyone  knew  I  was  not  to  blame,  I  felt 
the  guilt  you  feel,  and  the  shame,  when 
people  o3er  you  charity.  Sometimes  a  friend 
would  want  to  take  me  home  for  a  meal  and 
I  would  say,  'No,  no,  thank  you  very  much, 
I  have  just  eaten  dinner  In  a  restaurant.' 
And  that  day  I  would  go  hungry,  because  It 
Is  easier  to  be  hungry  than  to  be  pitied. 

"And  during  the  day  I  would  walk  the 
streets  and  look  up  at  windows  and  get 
glimpses  of  the  inside  of  people's  houses  and 
think  how  so  many  had  places  of  their  own 
and  beds  of  their  own,  and  only  I  h'ad  no  bed 
of  my  own  and  no  work.  And  I  burned  with 
envy  of  all  the  ordinary  lives  behind  all  the 
windows  of  Moscow.  Even  In  the  camps  I 
had  a  pillow  fllled  with  straw  that  was  my 
own.  In  Moscow,  after  the  rehabilitation. 
I  did  not  have  even  that.  Every  day  I  walked 
toward  nowhere.  I  was  lonely.  Isolated.  And 
always  afraid. 

"By  now  I  knew  only  one  thing:  that  I 
must  get  out  of  Russia.  I  saw  that  It  was  not 
a  place  for  Jews.  Wandering  through  Moscow, 
I  uaed  my  eyes.  I  began  to  understand  this 
new  anti-Semitism  that  was  everywhere  In 
the  streets.  If  you  were  not  a  Russian,  If  you 
were  hot  a  member  <rf  the  Communist  party. 
If  you  could  not  play — play — that  you  were 
a  Soviet  person,  then  you  would  never  find 
your  place. 

"In  those  years,  1  didn't  yet  think  about 
Israel — such  a  possibility  never  entered  any- 
one's mind.  My  private  dream  was  America. 
Even  to  think  about  getting  out  was  a  fan- 
tasy. But  I  thought  about  It  continually.  I 
was  In  a  fever  of  wanting  to  escape. 

"I  lived  this  way  for  three  years  from  1968 
to  1959.  In  1969,  they  assigned  me  lodging  at 
last,  a  little  room.  I  had  survived  my  life  m 
a  fugitive,  but  I  came  out  of  It  half -broken. 
I  was  sick,  I  was  exhausted.  There  was  no 
poaslblllty  of  my  ever  getting  work  In  Mos- 
cow. So  I  took  my  little  room  and  did  what 
was  permitted:  I  made  a  trade  with  It  for 
another  little  room  in  the  city  of  Sochi,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  to  recuperate.  In  Sochi  it  was 
warm.  I  fell  Into  a  deep  rest.  The  sun  was 
shining.  It  was  summer.  There  I  met  Nikolai 
Boltburd,  a  graphic  artist.  Like  myself,  he 
was  originally  from  Kiev.  I  told  him  my  story 
and  he  told  me  his. 

"He  had  escaped  from  Babl  Yar.  The  way 
It  happened  had  to  do  with  the  Riunor.  You 
dont  know  about  the  Rumor?  The  Oermans 
announced  a  collection  point  for  all  the  Jewa 
In  Kiev — they  all  had  to  come  to  Babl  Yar, 
thU  open  place  near  a  ravine.  And  all  the 
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Jews  came.  They  came  willingly — 63,000  Jews. 
Why  willingly?  Because  of  the  Rumor  :'Amer- 
Ica  has  agreed  to  pay  three  million  rubles  to 
ransom  the  Jews  of  Kiev  I'  The  Jews  ran  to  be 
ransomed  at  Babl  Yar. 

"Nikolai  heard  about  it  from  two  of  his 
friends,  who  had  heard  It  from  some  XTkraln- 
lans.  It  spread  widely;  ttie  Ukrainians  were 
^reading  It.  Everybody  Nikolai  knew  was 
getting  ready  to  go  to  America.  One  of  bis 
friends  was  logical:  'Look,'  he  said,  'so  many 
people  all  In  one  day?  It's  Impossible!  How 
many  planes  can  they  have  ready?  Probably 
they'll  take  only  the  earliest  bunch,  and  the 
rest  will  be  out  of  luck.  So  come  on,  let's  be 
flrst  on  line.' 

"But  Nikolai  dawdled  and  dawdled — he  was 
sxiaplclouB  of  the  Rumor.  The  other  two  quar- 
reled with  him  to  get  him  to  stir.  As  a  result, 
they  were  the  last  ones  to  arrive.  They  came 
to  the  edge  of  a  great  waiting  crowd,  with 
Oermans  all  around.  Faintly,  from  far  away, 
they  heard  shooting.  'Then,'  Nikolai  told  me, 
'I  understood  what  "America"  was.* 

"He  started  to  run,  and  his  two  friends 
took  ofr  after  him.  One  was  shot  at  once  by 
a  German.  The  other  made  It  back  to  Kiev, 
where  he  was  captxired  by  a  Ukrainian  street 
cleaner — always  the  street  cleaner  I — who 
told  him.  'A  Jew  like  you  belongs  at  Babl 
Yar,'  and  brought  him  back  to  be  shot.  But 
Nikolai  ran  away  from  Kiev,  and  hid  under 
a  floor  with  partisans  for  the  rest  of  the 
war. 

"Soon  after  I  came  to  Sochi,  Nikolai  and 
I  were  married. 

"And  then,  In  1960,  there  came  an  oppor- 
tunity for  work — for  both  Nikolai  and  my- 
self. A  brand-new  national  holiday  was  an- 
nounced; It  was  called  "The  Day  of  the  Fish- 
ermen,' to  honor  the  workers  of  the  fishing 
Industry.  The  opening  ceremonies  were  to  be 
in  Murmansk,  high  up  on  the  Arctic  Sea.  The 
whole  city  was  to  be  decorated  with  signs 
and  paintings,  and  an  army  of  artists  was 
called  In  for  the  Job.  Nikolai  was  among 
them. 

"In  Murmansk — because  It  waa  so  far 
north,  and  cold,  and  remote — they  made  no 
great  fuss  about  dociunents  and  work  rec- 
ords. There  was  a  shortage  of  workers  and 
teachers:  they  needed  everyone  they  could 
get.  I  went  to  the  Palace  of  Culture  for 
Builders — masons,  carpenters,  people  who 
worked  at  putting  up  houses — and  they  gave 
me  a  ballet  group  to  teach.  It  was  a  three- 
year  program,  so  I  was  asstired  of  work  for 
at  least  this  long. 

"Oh,  don't  pay  attention  to  that  photo- 
graph!" I  had  picked  up  a  snapshot,  one  of 
several  Lyuba  had  taken  out  of  her  purse. 
"It's  nothing;  It's  very  l»d;  it  was  taken  by 
a  12-year-old.  I  had  so  many  better  pictures, 
but  I  had  to  leave  everything  behind.  This 
one  came  somehow." 

The  picture  was.  nevertheless,  lovely,  poig- 
nant. It  showed  Lyuba  striding  In  black 
ballet  slippers  across  a  parqueted  wooden 
floor  In  the  Palace  of  Culture  for  Builders. 
The  room  Is  spacious,  with  large,  curtained 
windows.  There  Is  a  radiator  under  one  of 
the  vrlndows,  which  reminds  you  of  the  stub- 
born Northern  winter,  and  a  practice  bar  all 
along  the  walls.  Lyuba  Is  wearing  a  dark 
dress  with  a  high  collar  and  long  sleeves. 
She  looks  plump  and  stem;  her  face  la  re- 
mote and  fiercely  dreaming — she  seems  to 
gfaze  past  her  pupils  at  something  Infinitely 
sad.  Behind  her  are  five  beautiful  little  girls, 
all  about  9  or  10  years  old,  with  their  arms 
extended.  Each  child  has  a  white  ribbon  In 
her  hair.  The  photograph  Is  like  Keats'  urn — 
a  kinetic  moment  held  fixed  forever,  the  little 
girls  eternally  pointing  their  toes,  Lyuba 
walking  with  her  fiercely  dreaming  look  In 
that  room  eternally. 

I  asked  her  how  long  they  had  stayed  in 
Murmansk. 

"TTntU  1983.  But  then  Nikolai  eould  bear 
the  climate  no  longer.  We  had  a  tiny,  frozen 
room,  and  bis  legs  became  sick.  So  we  went 
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back  to  Socbl.  And  again  I  had  troubU 
getting  employment.  But  because  we  had 
come  from  three  years  In  the  North,  this 
carried  with  It  a  little,  little  privilege,  and 
finally  they  gave  me  a  class  in  the  Paltice  of 
Culture  In  Sochi.  After  another  three  years, 
we  returned  to  Moscow.  Nikolai  bad  work 
there,  but  I  dldnt. 

In  Moscow  something  new  began.  For  us 
it  was  without  precedent.  It  started  this 
way:  One  day  in  1966,  a  Journalist  from  » 
Moscow  newspaper  mentioned  to  us  that 
there  were  crowds  of  people  near  the  Israeli 
Embassy.  This  was  strange,  amazing.  What 
had  happened  was  that  Kosygln,  in  Paris, 
had  said  he  would  let  Jews  Join  their  fami- 
lies in  Israel  if  they  wanted  to.  If  th3y 
wanted  tol  We  ran  to  the  embassy  in  a 
minute,  and  It  was  from  someone  there  that 
we  learned  about  OVIR,  the  Organization 
for  Visas  and  Registration.  It  was  actually 
possible  to  get  an  ai^llcatlon  to  leave)  In 
another  minute  we  were  at  the  offices  of 
OVIR.  There  we  saw  another  great  crowd. 
It  was  astonishing!  We  had  believed  we 
were  the  only  ones  with  this  mad  Idea,  to  try 
to  escape. 

•'The  person  we  dealt  with  at  OVIR  was 
a  woman  named  Akiilova.  She  poured  con- 
tempt on  MB,  bitterness,  bate.  We  asked  for 
an  application  to  go  to  Israel.  She  said, 
'Never  mind,  you  have  no  chance  anyway! 
The  Soviet  Union  has  no  diplomatic  relations 
with  Israel.'  I  told  her  it  was  not  her  Job 
to  lecture  us;  we  didn't  want  her  opinions, 
we  wanted  the  application  form. 

"No  one  In  Russia  talks  to  even  the  low- 
liest Oovemment  clerk  like  that,  but  I 
wasn't  afraid.  What  could  they  do  to  me?  I 
was  already  acquainted  with  Siberia.  Some- 
how I  had  suddenly  stopped  being  afraid. 

"One  time,  an  Important  official  In  an 
Inner  office  wouldn't  let  any  Jews  come  In. 
They  were  all  waiting  meekly  outside.  What 
kind  of  business  was  this?  I  went  up  to  his 
door  and  banged  on  It.  'Hey.  antl-Semltel'  I 
yelled,  'open  up  for  the  Jews!'  Siberia 
couldnt  scare  me.  I  told  them:  'Israel  or  Si- 
beria ag^ln.' 

"At  last,  they  gave  us  the  application  and 
we  fllled  it  out.  But  then  we  saw  that  It 
was  necessary  to  have  a  written  Inviutlon 
from  a  relative  In  Israel.  We  flew  home  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  Tel  Aviv.  We  dldnt  know 
names  or  addresses,  we  dldnt  know  whom  to 
ask  for.  But  exactly  20  days  later  we  received 
a  letter  from  Israel,  with  an  Invitation  from 
Nikolai's  brother-in-law.  They  found  him 
In  record  time. 

"We  began  to  wait  for  permission  to  leave. 
Every  morning  for  three  years  I  went  to 
the  office  of  OVER  and  asked  If  the  per- 
mission had  come.  E^rery  morning  they  were 
spiteful,  rotten.  But  I  went  on  taunting  them 
right    back— 'Israel   or   Siberia   again!'" 

Here  I  Intervened.  "But  listen  to  this," 
I  said.  I  unfolded  a  newspaper  I  had  with 
me  and  read  aloud  from  it:  "The  Soviet 
Government  has  denied  that  there  is  dis- 
crimination against  Jews  and  has  pointed  out 
that  procedxires  for  obtaining  emigration 
visas  are  the  same  for  all  Soviet  citizens." 

"I  don't  speak  for  anyone  else,  I  speak 
for  myself  as  a  Jew."  said  Lyuba.  "These  In- 
spectors— they  do  what  they  are  told;  they 
don't  decide  anything,  they  don't  make  pol- 
icy on  how  to  act.  Their  Job  is  to  make  a 
wall  between  the  Jewish  applicants  and  the 
higher  officials,  and  this  they  do  by  treat- 
ing us  like  animals.  I  got  to  know  them  weD, 
all  their  tactics.  The  whole  world  should 
know  who  they  are,  what  their  'procedures' 
are  I 

"After  a  while,  we  began  to  know  other 
people  who  were  trying  to  get  out.  who  were 
enduring  these  'procedures.'  We  even  dis- 
covered a  sort  of  club  room  for  applicants. 
One  afternoon,  we  met  a  young  man  who 
took  us  to  a  flat.  It  looked  like  an  ordinary 
flat,  right  in  the  middle  of  Moscow.  But 
then  he  opened  a  door,  and  we  found  our- 
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selves  In  a  little  room  that  stupefied 
on  the  walls,  huge  Israeli  photos.  On  one 
wall,  Moshe  DayanI  On  one  wall,  Golda 
Melrl  On  one  wall,  a  great,  big  up-to-date 
map  of  Israel!  In  the  middle  of  Moscow  I 
■You're  not  afraid  either,'  we  marveled.  And 
we  began  to  feel  a  solidarity. 

"After  that,  waiting  for  permission  be- 
came a  way  of  life  for  us.  It  was  all  we  lived 
for.  We  became  more  and  more  daring.  We 
followed  all  the  Israeli  news — we  heard  it  on 
the  radio,  from  Kol  Ylsrael.  flve  times  a 
day.  We  never  looked  at  a  Moscow  newspa- 
per— rags:  It  was  all  fake.  D\irtng  the  Six- 
Day  War  the  woman  at  OVIR  said,  "Ha,  look 
how  those  Arabs  are  beating  up  you  Jew 
cowards.'  I  said,  'No,  we  Jews  are  winning.' 
'How  do  you  itnow  that?'  'Directly  from  the 
Jews  In  Israel,  on  the  overseas  radio.'  I  told 
her. 

'We  were  getting  absolutely  audacious.  One 
time,  we  decided  to  celebrate  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence Day.  We  dldnt  have  an  Israeli  flag, 
so  Nikolai  painted  one,  and  we  took  It  into 
a  wood.  There  were  200  of  us  singing  'Hatlk- 
vah'  In  the  wood.  It  was  May,  but  It  was  still 
cool.  We  built  open  fires  and  cooked  shashllk 
and  danced  and  sang  Hebrew  songs  at  the 
top  of  our  lungs.  Two  policemen  came  by, 
saw  everything,  and  went  away.  Maybe  they 
didn't  want  to  tangle  with  200  self-liberated 
Jews.  And  all  the  while,  right  under  their 
noses,  we  were  making  an  Illegal  film  of  the 
whole  proceeding! 

"The  Six-Day  War  Changed  everything. 
Suddenly,  you  saw  young  men  and  women 
openly  wearing  the  Star  of  David  around 
their  necks.  People  began  coming  to  OVIR 
fiauntlng  their  Stars  of  David.  And  once  I 
saw  a  man  walking  all  around  a  huge  square 
In  Moscow,  holding  the  hand  of  a  little  girl 
about  6  years  old.  Her  dress  was  pinned  all 
over  with  big  Stars  of  David.  He  walked 
around  and  around  the  square,  not  going 
anywhere.  JUFt  for  everyone  to  see  what  was 
on  the  little  girl's  dress.  A  policeman  chased 
him  away  finally. 

"We  had  stopped  being  afraid.  We  began 
fighting  openly,  we  began  to  give  our  names 
and  addre^es.  The  sUent  time  was  over  for 
us.  I  wrote  letters  to  everybody,  from  U 
Thant  to  Kosygln.  I  wrote  more  than  20  let- 
ters to  Kosygln.  I  told  him  I  had  started  pe- 
titioning for  emigration  precisely  after  his 
statement  that  there  would  be  no  impedi- 
ments for  Jews  who  wanted  to  leave.  I  told 
him  I  was  unemployed  and  already  getting 
on  in  years  and  that  my  departure  would 
make  no  difference  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
entreated  him  to  be  kind  and  humane.  I 
never  received  any  answer. 

"I  and  10  other  women  wrote  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  women  of  the  whole  world. 
We  all  gave  our  names  and  addresses.  We 
said  that  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs 
had  Ignored  all  our  petitions.  We  said  it  was 
our  right  to  go  to  the  land  of  our  forefathers. 

"Nikolai  and  I  and  23  others  from  Moscow 
signed  a  petition  to  U  Thant,  citing  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Hiunan  Rights,  which 
says  that  everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country  again,  we  gave  ova  names  and  ad- 
dresses. 

"We  began  to  sense  a  response  from  outside 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  remarkable,  we  be- 
gan to  feel  supported.  Any  time  we  heard 
our  letters  over  the  radio  from  England,  from 
America,  from  Israel,  we  would  become 
braver,  we  would  start  to  fight  even  more 
openly.  And  sometimes  It  was  surprising  how 
fast  our  news  flew  out.  One  night,  39  people 
signed  a  petition.  This  took  place  at  8  p.m. 
In  Moscow.  At  10  pjn. — two  hours  later  the 
same  night — we  heard  about  It  on  the  BBC! 

"On  Friday,  July  10,  1970,  Akulova  called 
me  on  the  telephone.  Oh,  how  different  her 
voice  was!  How  suddeiUy  sweet!  'Bring  88 
rubles  and  come  for  your  visa  on  Monday.' 
The  permission  had  arrived!  The  flrst  thing 
I  did  was  lock  up  my  flat  and  get  out.  I  was 
finished  with  it.  I  moved  In  with  a  friend. 
People  were  saying,  'Oh,  poor  Lyuba,  she  got 
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crazy,  she  lost  her  mind,  die  doaed  up  her 
house.' 

"On  Monday.  I  gave  Akulova  the  S8  rubles 
and  she  gave  me  the  documents.  'You  have 
to  get  out  In  10  days'  I  sat  down  and  sighed. 
An  enormous,  exhausted  sign.  'Aha,'  said 
Akiilova,  'you  fought  so  bard  to  go  and  now 
you're  Boiry?  So  why  are  you  Mghlng?' " 
Lyuba  set  her  face  and  mimicked  Akulova. 
"  'So  why  are  you  sighing?'  'I'm  sighing,'  I 
told  her.  'because  I'm  going  now  with  my 
gray  hair  and  not  20  years  ago.' 

"Nikolai  asked  if  he  could  take  his  brushes 
with  him,  his  cherished  brushes  that 
he  had  \ised  for  years.  "They  don't  have 
brushes  in  Israel?'  Akulova  sneered.  "Yes. 
they  have  brushes  In  Israel.'  So  that  was  the 
end  of  that. 

"In  the  Soviet  Union  it  takes  days  and 
days  to  buy  an  airplane  ticket.  But  if  you 
pay  for  it  with  American  dollars  you  can  get 
a  ticket  immediately.  Some  of  our  friends 
sent  us  to  the  Netherlands  Embassy.  There 
they  received  us  very  cordially,  saying  'How 
do  you  do?"  out  loud — and  handing  us  pads 
and  pencils  If  we  weinted  to  tell  them  some- 
thing Important.  It  wasn't  the  first  time 
I'd  been  in  a  room  with  a  listening  device. 
They  gave  us  a  letter  guaranteeing  Amer- 
ican dollars  for  our  fare. 

"The  last  thing  I  did  In  Moscow  was  to 
give  away  my  Star  of  David.  This  Is  now  our 
tradition — you  give  over  your  Star  of  David 
to  someone  else  who  Is  waiting,  and  If  he  is 
let  out  he  hEmds  it  on  to  still  another  person 
who  is  waiting.  It  becomes  a  chain  oT  hope 
and  thankfulness. 

"A  few  days  later,  we  were  In  Vienna,  get- 
ting ready  to  board  El  Al.  The  Jewish  Agency 
were  like  fathers  and  mothers  to  us.  They 
set  up  tables  vrlth  things  to  drink,  a  feast  of 
food,  mounds  of  cakes.  It  was  a  celebration, 
iinbellevuble.  Joyous.  All  sorts  of  Jewish 
tourists  from  different  countries  were  there, 
children  too,  all  applauding  us,  and  hugging 
and  crying.  In  Vienna  I  flrst  knew  I  was  free. 
I  couldn't  believe  It,  the  fuss  they  made  over 
us,  the  love  they  gave  us. 

"The  second  day  we  were  In  Israel,  someone 
said,  'Lyuba,  come!'  Zoom!  We  were  on  a  hill- 
side outside  Jeriisalem.  Qolda  Melr  was  plant- 
ing a  tree  in  honor  of  those  who  had  died  in 
the  prisons  of  Rtissla.  All  of  a  sudden,  I  don't 
know  how,  I  found  myself  standing — and  In 
Jerusalem! — right  next  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Israel.  I  myself,  so  close  I  could  see 
every  seam  of  her  face.  And  I  thought:  What 
a  face !  How  strong !  How  clever  1 

"So  we  came  home  to  our  own  people. 

"In  Haifa  I  want  to  teach  dance.  When  my 
Hebrew  gets  better  I  hope  again  to  have  a 
group  of  little  ones.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
know  I  dont  altogether  belong  to  my  new 
life.  My  feelings  are  In  Moscow.  It's  impossi- 
ble to  tell  you  my  feelings.  My  heart  tushes 
when  I  think  about  my  friends  who  are  still 
there,  still  in  It  all,  waiting  and  waiting  for 
visas.  They  are  being  kept  forcibly — by  the 
law  of  the  stronger.  As  for  myself,  I  will  never 
forget  and  I  will  never  forgive.  I  feel  I  am 
responsible  to  the  ones  who  are  waiting  to 
come  out :  I  must  be  their  tongue  In  the  world 
outside.  To  me  they  seem  like  people  who  are 
sinking." 

We  stood  up,  Lyuba  put  on  her  hat;  It  was 
fuzzy  and  covered  her  ears,  and  made  her 
look  more  Russian  than  ever.  She  was  going 
on  to  the  airport,  to  another  city,  to  be  a 
tongue  for  those  left  behind.  Between  two 
columns  of  draperies,  the  hotel  room  window 
showed  a  frozen  New  York  twilight.  It  was  a 
blue-colored  city  out  there,  a  staircase  city 
of  zigzag  towers.  With  her  face  to  the  blue 
towers,  Lyuba  said:  "But  why  do  you  want 
to  write  so  much  about  me?  I  am  not  all 
Jews  I  am  only  I!" 

I  tapped  my  newspaper.  "The  Soviets  also 
say  you  are  not  all  Jews.  They  say  that  Jews 
are  ordinary  citizens  who  do  not  feel  op- 
pressed In  their  country,  and  that  the  only 
ones  who  agitate  to  leave  are  the  dissidents 
and  troublemakers.  Why  is  your  position — 
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the  position  of  Jews  who  try  to  get  out — dlf- 
ferent  from  that  of  other  Jews?" 

Lyuba  pulled  her  hat  down  with  a  hard 
tug  and  turned  to  me.  I  recognized  the  fierce 
and  dreaming  look  of  Murmansk.  "We  are 
braver."  she  said. 


MILITARY  BRAINWASHINQ  BY  THE 
NUMBERS— RACE  RELATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  has  now  made  it  offi- 
cial. All  military  personnel  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  at  least  6  hours  of  race  re- 
lations instruction  every  year. 

The  new  basic  training  in  racism  is 
said  to  range  from  minority  history  to 
teaching  skills. 

Since  the  Army  is  now  to  become 
minority  conscious,  a  top  local  problem  is 
presented  in  giving  all  minorities  equal 
exposure  in  only  6  weeks.  After  all. 
minorities  must  necessarily  include  in 
addition  to  Negroes — Mexicans.  Puerto 
Ricans.  and  Indians;  such  other  Ameri- 
can cultural  minorities  as  Chinese,  Irish, 
Japanese,  Germans,  Italians,  Cubans, 
Poles,  Oreekfl,  Jews,  French,  and  on  ad 
infinitum. 

The  interesting  question  posed  is  what 
will  happen  to  a  OI  who  flunks  his  race 
relations  basic  training.  Will  he  be 
forced  to  repeat  it,  will  he  be  declared 
unfit  for  overseas  duty,  or  will  he  be  dis- 
qualified for  military  duty  and 
discharged? 

Race  relations — the  new  priority.  Bil- 
lions for  disarmament  and  race  rela- 
tions but  not  one  copper  for  national 
defense. 

I  insert  in  the  Recori)  at  this  point  the 
front  page  of  the  Pentagram  News  for 
March  11,  1971,  which  is  said  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  personnel  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington: 

[From  the  Pentagram  News,  March  11,  19711 
DOD  LAtmcHBS  Rack  Education  PaooaAM — 

At  Lsast  Six  Hotms  Im-nxjcnon  Set  ro« 

Mn.rrAaT  PntsomrxL 

(By  Ozlel  Garza) 

Defense  Secretary  MeMn  Laird  announced 
Friday  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
program  in  race  relations  which  will  require 
all  mlUtary  personnel  to  take  at  least  six 
hours  of  instruction  every  year. 

lAlrd  said  he  expects  to  have  some  1,400 
specially  trained  Instructors  teaching  race 
relations  courses  throughout  the  armed 
forces  within  a  year. 

The  Department  of  Defense  hopes  the  new 
program  will  bring  about  "a  more  harmon- 
ious relationship  among  all  the  military  per- 
sonnel BO  that  organizational  efficiency  and 
combat  readiness  will  not  be  Impaired  by 
racial  unrest,  tension  or  conflict." 

To  carry  out  the  new  program  a  Defense 
Race  Relations  Education  Board  has  been 
formed.  The  board  wlU  be  beaded  by  Roger 
T.  Kelly,  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs). 

Also  a  Defense  Race  Relations  Institute  iB 
expected  to  be  established  soon.  Heading  the 
institute  wUl  be  Colonel  Edward  P.  Krise.  an 
"Army  social  worker"  for  more  than  20  years. 

In  an  Interview  Monday  with  the  Penta- 
gram News,  Krlae  explained  the  Znstltute't 
runction. 
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"Tbe  task  1b  to  develop  a  currlculvun  In 
education  and  race  relations  and  to  train 
Instructors  that  will  be  deployed  throughout 
tbe  armed  services  to  conduct  this  training," 
Krlse  said. 

The  institute  will  have  the  capacity  for 
training  100  instructors  per  class.  The  train- 
ing will  last  about  six  weeks  and  the  classes 
will  range  from  minority  history  and  socio- 
logy to  teaching  skills. 

"The  Important  aspect  of  any  kind  of  edu- 
cation Is  the  modification  of  attitudes,  the 
necessary  change  of  emotional  response,  one 
to  the  other,  and  It  is  really  through  this 
discussion  that  the  real  kinds  of  changes 
will  take  place,"  Krlse  pointed  out. 

"We  hope  to  be  able  to  utilize  this  ap- 
proach to  enable  our  people  to  engage  in  a 
meaningful  communication  so  that  each 
can  understand  and  appreciate  the  other," 
be  explained. 

"We  are  dealing  with  a  matter  of  increas- 
ing misunderstanding  among  the  races  and 
ethnic  groups.  We  are  dealing  with  problems 
of  communications  and  the  appropriate  me- 
dium for  attacking  the  problems  is  the  op- 
portunity for  everybody  to  participate  in  a 
meaningful  educational  experience. 

"Classes  will  be  mandatory  because  it's  an 
Issue  that  Involves  every  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Many  times  people  who 
have  the  need  are  often  the  ones  who  don't 
take  part.  To  make  the  educatlonatl  pro- 
gram fair  and  equitable  it  will  be  necessary 
for  everyone  to  attend  the  classes,"  Krise 
said. 

Training  programs  will  vary  within  the 
services.  The  Army  will  have  a  teaching  team 
In  each  of  tbe  major  installations. 

The  Institute  Is  to  provide  a  central  train- 
ing faculty  for  the  services  and  develop  a 
broad  curriculum  implementations  by  each 
service.  It  will  also  provide  evaluation  and 
research  capabilities. 

Krlse  hopes  to  have  the  Institute  In  full 
operation  by  this  summer  and  deploy  the  in- 
structors as  early  as  this  fall. 

Students  attending  the  Institute  will  be 
volunteers  from  all  services  selected  to  be 
trained  as  Instructors  on  the  basis  of  their 
backgrounds  In  teaching  and  group  com- 
munication skills. 

Pentagon  officials  hope  the  Race  Relations 
Education  Program  will  have  an  impact  not 
only  on  the  armed  forces  but  also  In  the 
country  as  a  whole.  It  is  anticipated  that  re- 
sults of  the  program  will  be  felt  In  commu- 
nities where  armed  forces  are  located  and 
that  there  will  be  a  carryover  into  the  rest  of 
the  country  as  servicemen  return  to  civilian 
life. 

Prior  to  being  selected  to  head  the  Defense 
Race  Relations  Institute,  Krlse.  who  has  a 
doctorate  in  social  welfare  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  was  responsible  for  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Program  for  the  Continental 
Army  Command.  He  took  part  in  a  one-year 
research  In  cross-cultural  communications  at 
the  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research. 
Krlse  started  his  professional  career  as  a  stu- 
dent case  worker  In  the  Chicago  Welfare  De- 
partment. He  also  served  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  North  Dakota  Youth  Council  In 
the  early  1950s  and  performed  social  work 
with  the  Indian  minorities  and  later  served 
in  New  Mexico. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  FOR  SUICIDE 
PREVENTION  CENTERS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  irew  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
an  article  by  Dr.  Arl  Kiev  concerning 
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suicide  prevention  centers  and  how  they 
may  better  be  utilized.  Dr.  Kiev  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cornell  program  In  social 
psychiatry,  New  York  Hospital-Cornell 
Medical  Center  In  New  York  City.  His  ar- 
ticle recently  appeared  in  the  American 
Joumcd  of  Psychiatry.  I  commend  It  to 
you,  as  follows : 

New  DiMCTioNS  roa  StJicmE 
Pkevention  CSNTERa 

In  the  past  IS  years  some  120  suicide 
prevention  centers  have  been  established 
throughout  the  country.  The  development 
of  these  centers  has  had  considerable  effect 
in  generating  an  awareness  of  the  problem 
of  suicide,  and  yet  there  is  no  evidence  to 
date  that  any  of  these  centers — which  in  the 
main  specialize  In  telephone  referral  rather 
than  direct  treatment — hate  reduced  the 
suicide  rate  In  the  areas  they^cover.  Evidence 
suggests  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  all 
calls  relate  to  suicide.  Most  of  the  calls  are 
from  low  suicidal  risks;  high-risk  persons 
are  less  likely  to  be  in  touch  with  such 
centers. 

New  methods  must  be  developed  for  wid- 
ening the  treatment  net  and  delivering  care 
to  high-risk  groups  that  are  now  not  being 
reached.  Suicide  prevention  centers  must 
clarify  their  objectives,  analyze  their  day- 
to-day  operations,  and  determine  whom  they 
are  helping.  Ideally,  suicide  prevention  cen- 
ters should  be  able  to  provide  treatment 
for  potentially  suicidal  patients.  When  pa- 
tients are  referred  elsewhere  for  treatment, 
active  efforts  must  be  made  to  ensure  that 
the  patient  reaches  the  treatment  facility — 
a  follow-up  procedure  that  is  too  often  neg- 
lected. 

Suicide  prevention  centers  should  actively 
seek  out  high-risk  populations  by  initiating 
contact  with  old  age  homes,  city  shelters, 
alcohol  rehabilitation  centers,  and  the  resi- 
dents of'  anomlc  areas  with  high  rates  of 
single-room  occupancy.  The  establishment 
of  personal  ties  between  center  personnel 
and  high-risk  individuals  should  have  con- 
siderable preventive  effect.  Oeneral  practi- 
tioners and  psychiatrists  might  refer  appro- 
priate patients  to  the  center  for  reg^ar 
telephone  contacts.  There  is  an  enormous 
number  of  interested  people  who  could  be 
utilized  in  the  development  of  such  extended 
suicide  prevention  work  by  telephone.  The 
addition  of  picture  screens  to  the  telephone 
will  make  contact  by  telephone  more  per- 
sonal and  should  provide  further  stimulus 
to  developing  telephone  programs  beyond 
their  present  uses. 

The  suicide  rate  among  men  Is  consider- 
ably higher  than  among  women  and  Indeed 
other  population  subgroups.  Yet  the  attend- 
ance of  men  in  psychiatric  clinics  and  In  psy- 
chiatric office  practice  is  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  other  groups.  In  our  society  men 
do  not  enter  the  sick  role  very  readily.  Active 
links  should  be  established  with  Industry, 
schools,  and  prisons  to  increase  awareness 
among  leaders  and  problem  solvers  of  the 
early  signs  and  symptoms  of  psychiatric  ill- 
ness. 

Existing  programs  must  be  coordinated  and 
computer  technology  used  to  establish  case 
registers  of  high-risk  individuals  and  to  store 
and  update  treatment  records.  A  central  data 
bank  with  information  about  the  specific  pro- 
grams at  different  facilities  should  reduce 
unnecessary  duplication  of  services  and  fa- 
cilitate periodic  follow-up  programs  over  an 
extended  number  of  years  during  which 
patients  may  continue  to  be  at  risk.  Better 
coordination  can  also  lead  to  more  efficient 
use  of  teaching  personnel.  Combining  the 
8f>eclal  Interests  and  skills  of  different  pro- 
grams ought  to  provide  a  comprehensive  f^- 
proach  to  the  problem  of  suicidal  behavior  In 
a  given  oommunlty  and  reduce  the  need  for 
each  program  to  develop  additional  activities 
to  round  out  its  program  at  the  expense  of  Its 
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area  of  expertise.  Collaboration  among  agen. 
cies  will  help  each  improve  on  that  part  of  the 
total  treatment  process  it  does  best  without 
being  fragmented  by  taking  on  too  great  a 
diversity  of  programs.  Liaison  with  hosplui 
emergency  rooms  should  be  established  to 
provide  treatment  for  recent  suicide  attempt- 
ers,  who  are  often  discharged  with  no  provi- 
sion for  follow-up  care. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  differentiate  the 
different  forms  of  suicidal  beihavior  In  terms 
of  seriousness  of  the  intent,  dangerousness  of 
the  attempt,  methods  used,  primary  psy- 
chlatric  disorder,  willingness  to  accept  treat- 
ment and  other  crucial  dimensions  that  in- 
fluence the  degree  of  individual  suicidal  risk. 
This  differentiation  will  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment and  critical  evaluation  of  specific 
treatments  for  q)eclflc  patient  groups.  New 
techniques  must  be  developed  for  the  impul- 
sive psychopath,  the  Isolated  schizophrenic, 
the  Intractable  depressive,  and  the  disguiaed 
alcoholic.  These  groups  account  for  large 
ntunbers  of  suicides  but  are  recalcitrant  to 
treatment  or  unwilling  to  utilize  prevention 
agencies.  Suicide  prevention  centers  provide 
an  Ideal  locus  for  therapeutic  social  clubs  and 
patient-led  groups,  which  may  be  better  able 
to  break  through  the  isolation,  stlgmatlza- 
tlon,  and  hopelessness  of  these  patient 
groups. 


OIL  AND  VIETNAM 


March  15,  1971 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW     TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there 
have  been  disturbing  reports  that  the 
protection  of  lucrative  Investment  op- 
portunities— particularly  In  offshore  oil 
concessions — may  be  a  factor  in  prolong- 
ing the  war  in  Indochina. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  dragged  on 
long  enough.  For  a  decade  this  Nation 
has  sent  her  young  men  to  die  In  Asia. 
The  price  for  this  tragic  venture  has 
Incalculably  high — 53,500  American  lives 
since  January  1.  1961;  more  than  750,000 
Vietnamese.  South  Vietnam  is  now  rav- 
aged— Its  villages  destroyed.  Its  crop 
lands  poisoned,  its  social  fabric  torn  by 
the  wrench  of  a  20th  century  war  fought 
on  the  fields  of  a  pastoral  nation. 

Therefore,  anything — anything  at  ail- 
that  would  prolong  this  war  must  be  of 
the  greatest  concern  to  all  Americans. 

Reports  that  the  Thleu-Ky  regime  is 
about  to  grant  concessions  to  American 
oil  companies  for  exploration  of  oil  off 
the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  raise  Impor- 
tant political  questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered. Therefore,  I  have  called  upon 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  Senator  Fitlbricht, 
to  hold  open  hearings  Into  the  role  of  oil 
companies  and  other  business  enterprises 
In  influencing  American  foreign  and 
military  policy  In  Southeast  Asia.  It  is 
essential  that  the  American  public  know 
whether  or  not  our  foreign  policy  In 
Southesist  Asia  is  being  influenced  by 
U.S.  business  interests. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  March  15,  1971.  edition  of  Forbes 
magazine  entitled  "Oil:  Hidden  Factor 
In  the  Vietnam  Equation"; 

On.:  Hidden  Factor  in  the  Vietnam 
Equation? 

It  has  passed  the  rumor  stage.  Clues  are 
beginning    to   pile   up   that   there   may  be 


huge  quantities  ot  cruae  oU  in  the  waters 
of  the  Far  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  Discov- 
eries by  Natomas,  Atlantic  Richfield,  and 
Union  OU  have  triggered  a  frantic  explora- 
tion race  off  Indonesia.  An  optimistic  re- 
port by  a  United  Nations  team  about  pos- 
sible oil  deposits  between  Japan  and  Tai- 
wan Is  fueling  speculation  that  the  entire 
Far  East  could  contain  oU  deposits  rivaling 
those  of  the  Middle  East. 

Some  of  these  deposits  would  almost  cer- 
tainly lie  off  South  Vietnam.  Nobody  knows 
for  sure  because  no  drUllng  has  taken  place. 
But  preliminary  United  Nations  surveys  have 
given  the  area  good  marks.  And  there  are 
plenty  of  rumors.  One  is  that  a  British  com- 
pany has  found  signs  of  oU  on  the  prison 
island  of  Con  Son,  east  of  the  southern  tip 
of  Vietnam. 

The  political  implications,  of  course,  are 
enormous.  But  if  the  oil  is  there,  or  even 
probably  there,  the  queston  of  who  rules  in 
Saigon  takes  on  a  more  than  political  sig- 
nificance. Already,  U.S.  antiwar  groups  are 
beginning  to  suggest  that  a  deslr:;  to  ensure 
friendly  governments  in  the  Indochina  area 
could  slow  down  President  Nixon's  with- 
drawal from  the  war.  An  organization  called 
"Another  Mother  for  Peace"  has  fiooded  tbe 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with 
over  10,000  letters  calling  for  public  bear- 
ings. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  oil  companies  are  less 
than  anxious  to  discuss  the  topic.  Walter 
Levy,  the  New  York-based  oil  expert  and  con- 
sultant to  many  of  the  companies,  says  fiatly: 
"I  don't  want  to  comment.  It's  become  a  po- 
litical issue." 

"We  haven't  made  up  our  minds  yet," 
says  a  spokesman  for  MobU  OU,  asked 
whether  his  company  would  bid  for  conces- 
sions. Another  dodges  the  question:  "Texaco 
is  not  participating  in  exploration  in  Viet- 
nam." 

Queried  about  his  government's  plans,  Ngo 
Thanh  Tung,  an  economist  at  the  South 
Vietnamese  Embassy  in  Washington,  says: 
"Several  companies  have  been  sending  their 
proposals,  but  none  of  them  have  yet  been 
considered."  But  oUmen  expect  Saigon  to  ask 
for  bids  quite  soon. 

In  a  conference  last  year.  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Chairman  David  Rockefeller  made  a  lit- 
tle-noticed speech  that  created  a  quiet  stir 
among  Asia-watchers.  By  1980,  RockefeUer 
said,  the  oU  industry  could  pour  $36  bUlion 
of  new  capital  Investment  Into  the  Asian 
Pacific.  This  kind  of  money  could  give  the 
area  the  boost  it  needs  to  enter  the  industrial 
age.  It  could  help  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
U.S.  mUltary  expenditures  by  substituting 
oil  wells  for  military  bases.  To  give  a  sense 
of  proportion,  the  total  Free  World  Invest- 
ment Chase  predicts  for  1969-80  is  $260  bU- 
lion. But  the  Asian  Pacific  share  wUl  almost 
equal  the  total  slated  for  Latin  America, 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  "The  Asian 
Pacific,"  commented  Petroleum  Engineer,  a 
trade  Journal,  "looks  lUse  the  next  big  inter- 
national boom  area." 

If  the  oil  is  there,  the  boom  wlU  tin- 
doubtedly  foUow.  The  Asian  area  is  the  fast- 
est-growing oil  market  in  the  world.  Japan, 
which  currently  burns  3.4  million  barrels  per 
day,  is  forecast  to  consume  over  10  milUon 
per  day  by  1980.  While  Southeast  AsU  con- 
sumes relatively  little  oU,  consumption  could 
rise  at  a  brisk  pace  if  industrialization  plans 
catch  hold.  "Just  think  of  all  those  people 
who  are  now  burning  charcoal  and  using  ox- 
carts," sighs  one  oilman. 

Where  is  all  the  oil  coming  from?  South- 
east Asia  may  contain  enough  offshore  crude 
to  fuel  that  growth.  Right  now  its  produc- 
tion doesn't  come  close.  Indonesia,  the  larg- 
est producer,  turns  out  orUy  900,000  barrels 
a  day.  Japan  must  therefore  rely  on  the 
Middle  East  for  85%  of  its  oU,  but  Japan  Is 
uneasy  at  Its  dependence  on  this  volatile 
area.  Compared  with  Middle  East  oil,  more- 
over South  Asian  oil  will  be  close  to  its  mar- 
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kets,  reducing  transportation  costs.  Drilling 
and  production  costs  are  reasonable,  because 
the  offshore  areas  of  Indonesia  and  Vietnam 
are  relatively  calm  and  very  shallow.  Perhaps 
most  important,  the  oil  found  so  far  off 
Indonesia  Is  exceptionally  low  in  sulphur 
content,  less  than  1%  compared  with  tbe 
3% -plus  content  of  Middle  East  crude.  This 
would  give  it  a  major  cost  advantage  In 
Japan,  which  is  imposing  strict  pollution 
controls. 

Much  of  the  oil  could  find  its  way  Into  the 
rest  of  the  world  market,  where  more  oil  will 
be  needed  within  the  next  15  years  than  has 
been  produced  in  the  history  of  tbe  oil  in- 
dustry. The  low  sulphur  content  could  make 
the  oil  very  attractive  to  tbe  west  coast 
American  market,  where  pollution  Is  a  big 
Issue.  The  uncerUlntles  of  Middle  East 
politics,  the  higher  prices  being  imposed  by 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  and  the  delay  in  finding  a  way  to 
tran^ort  crude  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaska  to  the  48  states  add  to  the  prospects. 
A  veteran  oilman  puts  it  this  way:  "We  don't 
have  the  oil  in  the  U.S.  to  meet  our  future 
requirements.  Either  we  are  going  to  have 
our  future  committed  to  those  crazy  Arabs 
or  we  are  going  to  develop  Southeast  Asia,  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  West  Coast  of 
Latin  America  as  alternate  soiuces — and, 
hopefully,  biUld  tbe  Alaskan  pipeline." 

the  hard  questions 

In  any  case,  mounting  UJS.  activity  In  the 
area  raises  hugh  political  questions  that  must 
be  balanced  against  the  economic  benefits  for 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  U.S.:  1)  Might  a  dis- 
covery lead  to  pressure  for  slowing  down  the 
pace  of  U.S.  troops  withdrawals?  2)  Might  oil 
Industry  agreements  with  the  present  Thieu- 
Ky  regime  commit  the  U.S.  even  closer  to  this 
controversial  government?  3)  If  the  wm  in 
Indochina  bogs  down  i>ermanently,  won't  the 
oil  industry  run  the  risk  of  being  made  the 
scapegoat  for  whatever  goes  wrong?  4)  Is  a 
"friendly"  regime  in  Saigon  really  vital  to 
U.S.  access  to  such  oil?  After  all,  many  Arab 
countries  are  rabidly  tinfrlendly  to  tbe  West 
but  sell  their  oU  there.  5)  What  will  the  effect 
be  on  the  political  and  military  policies  of 
Japan  and  China? 

Oil  seems  forever  fated  to  be  a  poUUcal 
mineral. 


TO  SAVE  HIS  SON'S  LIFE 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
most  of  us  are  Involved  primarily  in 
keeping  our  own  and  our  ftunily's  lives 
in  order  in  this  busy  and  hectic  world, 
we  need  to  take  time  to  notice  the  hard- 
ships and  heartaches  of  others  and  learn 
from  their  gallant  efforts  to  cope  with 
adversity. 

Such  an  instance  was  graphically  out- 
lined in  a  recent  article  in  the  Darien 
News  in  my  First  District  of  Georgia,  in 
which  long-ailing  14-year-old  Lamar 
Bumby  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  kid- 
ney transplant  from  his  father,  Julian 
Bumby. 

Lamar's  grandparents  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Chancey  of  Ridgevllle  in  Mc- 
intosh Coimty,  Ga. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
family  misfortune  can  be  lightened  when 
family  members  strive  to  lighten  the  load 
for  one  another,  just  as  the  Bumbys  are 
doing. 
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Lamar  Bumby  has  my  prayers  and  I 
hope  the  operation  will  bring  him  good 
health  and  hairiness. 

The  article  follows : 

To  Save  His  Son's  Lite 

(Editor's  Note:  The  warm  story  of  JuUan 
Bumby,  formerly  of  Ridgevllle,  serving  as 
the  donor  of  one  of  his  kidneys  to  bis  14- 
year-old  son,  Lamar,  has  created  widespread 
sympathy  and  interest.  The  kidney  trans- 
plant operation  has  been  scheduled  for 
March  at  the  Shands  Teaching  Hospital  and 
Clinic  in  Gainesville,  Fla.  LocaUy,  gifts  to  aid 
the  Bumby  family  during  this  time  of  hard- 
ship have  climbed  to  $304.33.  Mr.  Bumby, 
a  refrigeration  repairman,  wlU  be  unable  to 
work  for  sometime  following  tbe  expensive 
and  delicate  transplant  of  his  kidney  to  hla 
son.  Gifts  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Denty 
at  Mcintosh  Gas  Company  here  where  Mr. 
Bumby   was   a  former   manager. 

Portions  of  an  article  by  Staoey  Bridges, 
Staff  Writer  for  the  Cainesville,  Fla.,  Sun, 
which  appeared  on  Feb.  16,  follow:) 

Julian  Bumby  has  never  been  admitted  to 
a  hospital  as  far  back  eis  he  remembers. 

Yet  he  and  wife  Dorothy  have  been  "Uv- 
ing"  at  the  University  of  Florida  Hospital 
since  December. 

Next  month  Bumby  wUl  get  bis  own  bed. 

That's  when  hell  give  one  of  his  kidneys 
to  save  his  14-year-old  son's  Ufe. 

Young  Lamar  is  an  old  pro  to  hospital  Ufe, 
though,  so  he  can  tell  his  dad  aU  about  It. 

Lamar  has  had  kidney  trouble  since  he 
was  almost  5. 

"The  doctors  told  us  then  that  Lamar  had 
only  about  one-fourth  of  a  kidney  operating 
at  that  time,"  said  his  mom.  That's  when 
the  Bumby  family  lived  in  California.  "They 
told  vis  we  were  taking  as  much  of  a  chance 
when  we  put  him  to  bed  as  we  were  letting 
him  play.  That's  how  close  it's  been  and  that's 
what  we've  had  to  live  with  all  these  years." 

In  1962  the  Bumbys  moved  to  Georgia  to 
be  with  the  wife's  family.  About  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  they  set  up  housekeeping  In 
Wachulla,  Fla. 

But  for  the  last  nine  years  Lamar  liaa 
been  in  and  out  of  UF  ho^ltals  with  Udney 
trouble. 

Mrs.  Bumby  explained  that  In  January, 
1970,  one  of  the  doctors  attending  her  son 
told  the  parents  Lamar  would  have  to  have 
a  kidney  transplant  by  March. 

"But  be  Just  kept  hanging  on  without  any 
complications,"  she  said. 

In  November,  the  trouble  started.  ...  He 
returned  in  December  and  hasn't  left  since 
.  .  .  T^iat's  when  the  Bumby's  packed  up  and 
came  to  OainesviUe.  "They  told  us  then  he's 
got  to  have  a  new  kidney,"  the  dad  said.  "I 
tried  to  seU  my  appliance  business.  When 
we  couldn't  find  a  buyer,  I  Just  closed  the 
place  up  and  left." 

Doctors  began  making  tests  on  both  of  the 
parents  to  determine  if  they  could  be  donors. 

"We  didn't  know  which  one  of  us  would 
be  right  or  If  either  of  us  would  match,  so 
I  left  the  baby  (the  12-year-old  son)  with 
my  sister-in-law  in  Pt.  Myers,"  Mrs.  Bumby 
said.  The  Bumby's  also  have  a  22-year-old 
daughter  In  Jackson viUe. 

Then,  In  January,  Bumby  got  the  word 
his  kidney  was  perfect  for  the  transplant. 

"Actually,  I  knew  before  the  doctor  told 
me,"  he  laughed.  "Just  as  soon  as  the  peo- 
ple finished  testing  me,  I  asked  them  and 
they  said  it  was  'almost  certain'  my  kidney 
would  do.  I  can't  teU  you  bow  happy  I  felt." 

...  "I  don't  know  which  one  of  my  kid- 
neys they're  going  to  use,"  Bumby  said,  and 
then  smiled.  "You  see,  I'm  sort  of  an  oddball. 
The  doctor  told  me  I'm  one  of  only  a  few 
people  who  have  a  kidney  with  one  tube  and 
a  kidney  with  two  tubes.  He  told  me  they'd 
be  using  tbe  one  with  only  one  tube,  but  I 
don't  know  which  one  that  Is." 

As  an  ex-Navy  man  Bumby  said  tbe  mill- 
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tary  wlU  pay  75  percent  of  the  coet  of  Lamar's 
hospitalization  and  operations. 

But  the  coats  wlU  stUi  be  staggering  for  the 
family. 

"Last  week  Lamar  and  I  flgiired  the  room 
cost  alone  had  already  run  up  to  13^00  and 
that  doesn't  Include  his  operation  or  Inten- 
sive care  he's  had  since  December,"  he  said. 
(Lamar's  non-functioning  kidneys  were  re- 
moved Feb.  9). 

.  .  .  Mrs.  Bumby  said  she's  proud  of  the 
way  her  son  has  reacted  to  his  Illness. 

"He's  never  rebelled,"  she  smiled.  "The 
most  important  thing  for  blm  has  been  Juqt 
trying  to  take  care  of  himself." 

While  Lamar  has  been  at  the  med  center, 
the  Alachua  County  School  System  has  pro- 
vided a  teacher  to  help  him  along  with  his 
ninth  grade  work. 

She  explained  he  will  get  credit  for  the 
year. 

Lamar,  who  Is  pale  from  his  Indoor  stay  at 
the  hospital  said  softly  he's  pretty  good  at 
math. 

He's  a  science  fiction  nut,  too,  his  mother 
pointed  out. 

"He's  reading  'Journey  to  the  Center  of  the 
Earth'  and  he  likes  all  those  monster  mag- 
azines," she  said. 

But  whether  he  wants  to  be  a  scientist,  a 
mathematician  or  even  a  doctor,  Lamar 
doesn't  say. 

"He  hasnt  ever  even  mentioned  It  to  u«," 
his  parents  said. 

But  they're  hoping,  with  a  new  kidney, 
Lamar  can  be  anything  he  wants. 


FREE  SPEECH  AND  FREE  PRESS 
ABROGATED  BY  RACE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOmsIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  Amer- 
icans still  believe  that  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  protects  free 
speech  and  free  press  We  now  learn  that 
free  speech  and  free  press  are  protected 
so  long  as  race  Is  not  involved.  If  race 
is  injected  then  the  first  amendment 
right  Is  qualified  as  if  inapplicable. 

In  Washington  and  nearby  Virginia, 
newspapers  have  now  acquiesced  to  the 
Justice  Department  and  Federal  Judges' 
prohibition  against  using  racial  designa- 
tions in  their  newspaper  advertising. 

And  have  the  newspapers  Invoked  free 
press?  No;  they  have  not  only  refused 
to  use  their  freedom  to  defend  their  free- 
dom but  the  local  Evening  Star  has  even 
editorially  opposed  free  speech  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  attacking  the  filibuster. 

This  is  a  tragic  occurrence  of  much 
further  reaching  significance  than  mere- 
ly satisfying  the  lawsuits  against  the 
wealthy  owners  of  the  newspapers.  Free 
speech  and  free  press  do  not  belong  to 
the  profit  and  loss  ledger  of  the  wealthy 
nor  to  the  owners  and  managers  of  news- 
papers to  surrender  or  forfeit 

Neither  is  the  Attorney  Qeneral  of  the 
United  States  nor  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment authorized  to  be  censors  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  so  as  to  use  their 
prestigious  base  of  operations  to  intimi- 
date free  speech  and  free  press.  Most 
Americans  have  always  regarded  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment as  guardians  of  constitutional  free- 
doms secured  to  the  American  people  by 
that  basic  docimient.  But  now  we  are 
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given  to  understand  that  a  purported  act 
of  Congress  can  supersede  and  abrogate 
the  first  amendment  if  race  is  involved. 
Carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  we  may 
next  find  the  Justice  Department  re- 
moving such  a  designation  as  "Commu- 
nists" from  free  speech  and  free  press — 
if  it  has  not  already  been  done. 

Free  speech  and  free  press  belong  to 
the  people.  For  it  is  only  through  an  im- 
controlled  and  unregulated  media  that 
the  people  have  a  chance  to  inform  them- 
selves as  to  the  truth  which  can  help 
them  remain  free. 
President  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 
Our  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited  without 
being  lost. 

It  is  appropriate  that  all  Americans, 
but  especially  the  U.S.  Attorney  General, 
Federal  Judges,  and  members  of  the 
fourth  estate,  be  reminded  of  what  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  had  to  say  concerning  the 
vital  need  for  a  free  press  for  a  free 
people. 

Quotes  of  President  Jefferson  on  a  free 
press  and  several  newsclippings  follow: 

A  COMPSEHENSrVK   COIXECTION  OF  THE  ViXWS 

or  Thomas  JxmssoN — Prom  The  Jsrm- 
soNiAN    Ctclopkdia,   Editco   by    John    P. 

POI.EY 

6917.  Press  (Freedom  of  the).  Abolished.— 
The  press,  the  only  tocsin  of  a  nation,  Is 
completely  silenced  In  Prance. — To  Thomas 
Cooper.  Iv,  452.  Pord  kd.,  vlll,  177.  (W.,  Nov. 
1803). 

6918.  Press  (Freedom  of  the).  Abused.— 
The  firmness  with  which  the  people  have 
withstood  the  late  abuses  of  the  press,  the 
discernment  they  have  manifested  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  show  that  they  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  hear  everything  true  and 
false,  and  to  form  a  correct  Judgment  be- 
tween them. — To  JXTDOK  Ttucb.  Iv,  649.  (W., 
1804). 

Press    (Freedom    of    the),    BlU    of 

Rights  and. — See  Bill  or  Rights. 

6919.  Press  (Freedom  of  the) ,  Control  of. — 
While  we  deny  that  Congress  have  a  right  to 
control  the  freedom  of  the  press,  we  have 
ever  asserted  the  right  of  the  States,  and 
their  exclusive  right,  to  do  so.  They  have 
accordingly,  all  of  them,  made  provisions  for 
punishing  slander.  •  •  •  In  general,  the  State 
laws  appear  to  have  made  the  presses  respon- 
sible for  slander  as  far  as  Is  consistent  with 
its  useful  freedom.  In  those  States  where 
they  do  not  admit  even  the  truth  of  allega- 
tions to  protect  the  printer,  they  have  gone 
too  far. — To  Mrs.  John  Adams.  Iv,  661.  Ford 
XD.,  vlU,  311.  (M.,  1804.) 

6920.  Press  (Freedom  of  the).  The  Con- 
stitution and. — It  Is  true  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, and  Is  also  expressly  declared  by  one 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  that 
"the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people;  and  •  •  •  no 
power  over  the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  speech,  or  freedom  of  the  press  being 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States, 
all  lawful  powers  respecting  the  same  did  of 
right  remain,  and  were  reserved  to  the  States 
or  the  people.  •  •  •  Thus  was  manifested 
their  determination  to  retain  to  themselves 
the  right  of  judging  how  far  the  licentious- 
ness of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  may  be 
abridged  without  lessening  their  useful  free- 
dcMn,  and  how  far  those  abuses  which  cannot 
be  separated  from  their  use  should  be  tol- 
erated, rather  than  the  use  be  destroyed. 
And  thus  also  they  guarded  against  all 
abridgment  by  the  United  SUtes  of  the  free- 
dom of  religious  opinions  and  exercises,  and 
retained  to  themselves  the  right  of  protecting 
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the  same,  as  this  State  {Kentucky],  by  a 
law  passed  on  the  general  demand  of  its  mi 
zens,  had  already  protected  them  from  aU 
human  restraint  or  Interference.  •  •  •  in 
addition  to  this  general  principle  and  express 
declaration,  another  and  more  q>eclal  provl- 
slon  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  which  expresslv 
declares,  that  "Congress  shall  make  no  Uw 
re^>ectlng  an  establishment  of  reUgion  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof*  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of' the 
press",  thereby  guarding  In  the  same  sen- 
tence, and  under  the  same  words,  the  free- 
dom of  religion,  of  speech  and  of  the  press- 
Insomuch,  that  whatever  violates  either 
throws  down  the  sanctuary  which  covers  the 
others,  and,  that  libels,  falsehood,  and  def- 
amatlon,  equally  with  heresy  and  false  reli- 
gion, are  withheld  from  the  cognizance  of 
Federal  tribunals.  •  •  •  Therefore,  the  act 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  on 
the  14th  day  of  July,  1798,  Intituled,  "An  Act 
In  addition  to  the  act  Intituled  'An  Act  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the 
United  States'  ".  which  does  abridge  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  is  not  law,  but  Is  altogether 
void,  and  of  no  force. — Kxntuckt  Rxsold- 
TiONS.  Ix,  465.  Ford  ed.,  vll,  294.  (1798.) 

6921. .  I  am  for  freedom  of 

the  press,  and  against  all  violations  of  the 
Constitution  to  silence  by  force  and  not  by 
reason  the  complaints  or  criticisms,  just  or 
unjust,  of  our  citizens  against  the  conduct 
of  their  agents. — To  Elbridge  Qerry.  iv  269 
Ford  xd..  vll,  328.  (Pa.,  1799.) 

6923.  Press  (Freedom  of  the).  Government 
and.— No  government  ought  to  be  without 
censors;  and  where  the  press  is  free,  no  one 
ever  will. — To  PRxsmENT  Washikgton.  Ill 
467.  Ford  xd.,  vl,  108.  (M.  1792.) 

6923. .  Conscious  that  there 

was  not  a  truth  on  earth  which  I  feared 
should  be  known.  I  have  lent  myself  willingly 
as  the  subject  of  a  great  experiment,  which 
was  to  prove  that  an  administration,  con- 
ducting Itself  with  Integrity  and  common  un- 
derstanding, cannot  be  battered  down,  even 
by  the  falsehods  of  a  licentious  press,  and 
consequently  still  less  by  the  press,  as  re- 
strained within  the  legal  and  wholesome 
limits  of  truth.  This  experiment  was  want- 
ing for  the  world  to  demonstrate  the  false- 
hood of  the  pretext  that  freedom  of  the 
press  Is  Incompatible  with  orderly  govern- 
ment. I  have  never,  therefore,  even  contra- 
dicted the  thousands  of  caltimnles  so  Indus- 
triously propagated  against  myself.  But  the 
fact  being  once  established,  that  the  press 
Is  Impotent  when  It  abandons  Itself  to  false- 
hood. I  leave  to  others  to  restore  It  to  Its 
strength,  by  recalling  It  within  the  pale  of 
truth.  Within  that,  it  Is  a  noble  Institution, 
equally  the  friend  of  science  and  of  civil  lib- 
erty.— To  Thomas  SxYMOum.  v,  43.  Poid  d. 
lx,30.  (W.,Feb.  1807.) 

6924  Press  (Freedom  of  the) ,  Invasion  of  — 
There  are  rights  which  It  Is  useless  to  sur- 
render to  the  government,  snd  which  govern- 
ments have  yet  always,  been  found  to  In- 
vade. (Among)  are  the  rights  of  thinking 
and  publishing  our  thoughts  by  •  •  •  writ- 
ing.— To  DAvm  HuMPHRirrs.  Ill,  13.  Ford  id., 
V,  89.  (P.,  1789.) 

6925.  Press  (Freedom  of  the).  Libels.— 
Printing  presses  shall  be  subject  to  no  other 
restraint  than  Uableness  to  legal  prosecution 
for  false  facte  printed  and  published. — Pro- 
posed Constitution  roR  Virginia,  vlll,  452. 
FORO  xd.  Ill,  332.  (1783.) 

6926. .  Printing  presses  shall 

be  free  except  as  to  false  facts  published 
maliciously,  either  to  Injure  the  reputation  of 
another,  whether  followed  by  pecuniary  dam- 
ages or  not,  or  to  expose  him  to  the  pimlsh- 
ment  of  the  law. — Notes  for  a  Constitu- 
tion. Ford  kd.,  vl,  621.  ( 1794.) 

6927.  Press  (Freedom  of  the),  Liberty 
and. — Our  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  that  cannot  be  limited 
without  being  lost. — Tb  Dr.  James  Cxtrris. 
Ford  «d.,  Iv,  182.  (P.,  1786.) 
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6928. 


The  liberty  of  speak- 


ing and  writing  guards  our  other  liberties. — 
rb-lt  to  Address,  vlll,  129.  (1808.) 

6939  Press  (Freedom  of  the).  Mankind 
and.— 'The  press  Is  the  best  Instrument  for 
enlightening  the  mind  of  man,  and  Improv- 
ins  him  as  a  rational,  moral,  and  social  be- 
ing.—To  M.  CORAT.  vU.  824.  (Bt.  1833.) 

6930.  Press  (Freedom  of  the),  Principle  of 
government. — Freedom  of  the  press  I  deem 
(one  of  the)  essential  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment and,  consequently,  [one]  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration. — roMt 
Inaugural  Address.  vUl,  4.  Ford  xd.,  vlll,  6. 

(1801.) 

8931. .  There  ar«  certain  prin- 
ciples In  which  the  constitutions  of  o\ir  sev- 
eral States  all  agree,  and  which  all  cherish 
as  vitally  essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
life,  liberty,  property  and  safety  of  the  cltl- 
sen.  (One  Is]  Freedom  of  the  Press,  sub- 
ject only  to  liability  for  personal  Injuries. — 
To  M.  CORAY.  vll,  323.   (M.,  1823.) 

6933.  Press  (Freedom  of  the).  Private  in- 
jury.— Printing  presses  shaU  be  free,  except 
so  far  as,  by  commission  of  private  injury, 
cause  may  be  given  of  private  action. — Pro- 
posed Va.  CoNSTTTtTTioN.  Ford  ed..  11,  37. 
(June  1776.) 

6933.  Press  (Freedom  of  the).  Reform 
through. — This  formidable  censor  of  the  pub- 
lic functionaries,  by  arraigning  them  at  the 
to'lbunal  of  public  opinion,  produces  reform 
peaceably,  which  must  otherwise  be  done  by 
revolution. — To  M.  Coray.  vll,  334.  (M.,  1823.) 

6934.  Press  (Freedom  of  the).  Safety  In. — 
Where  the  press  Is  free,  and  every  man  able 
to  read,  all  Is  safe. — To  Charles  Yancey,  vl, 
617.  Ford  eo.,  x,  4.  (M.,  1816.) 

6935.  Press  (Freedom  of  the).  Security 
in.— The  only  security  of  all  is  In  a  free 
press.  The  force  of  public  opinion  cannot  be 
resisted,  when  permitted  freely  to  be  ex- 
pressed. The  agitation  it  produces  must  be 
submitted  to.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
waters  pure. — To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vll., 
325.  Foao  xd.,  x,  280.  (M.,  1823.) 

6936.  Press  (Freedom  of  the).  Shackled. — 
Nor  should  we  wonder  at  •  *  •  (the)  pres- 
sure (for  a  fixed  constitution  in  1788-9]  when 
we  consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power 
under  which  •  •  •  |  the  French )  people  were 
ground  to  powder:  when  we  pass  in  review 
the  shackles  *  *  *  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press  by  the  Censure.  Autobiography.  1,  86. 
Ford  ed.,  1,  118.  (1821.)  See  Editors,  News- 
papers, and  Publicity. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  March  9,  1971] 
Ads  Still  Show  Race 

The  Washington  Daily  News  Is  continuing 
Its  policy  of  accepting  housing  advertise- 
ments which  contain  racially  discriminating 
wording,  according  to  an  investigation  by 
s  District  housing  g;roup. 

However,  the  study  showed  that  The  Star 
and  the  Washington  Post  had  stopped  ac- 
cepting advertisements  with  explicit  refer- 
ence to  "white"  and  "colored."  It  followed  a 
survey  last  August  in  which  all  three  papers 
were  charged  with  permitting  the  practice. 

While  The  Star  and  the  Post  no  longer 
permit  racial  designations,  the  study  said 
that  they  still  permitted  wordings  which 
"have  the  same  effect,"  such  as  "private"  or 
"exclusive"  rooms. 

The  study  was  conducted  by  the  Washing- 
ton Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies  and  the 
Housing  Opportunities  CouncU. 

Papers'  Realty  Ads  Held  To  Be  Biased 
The  Richmond  News  Leader  and  The  Rich- 
mond Tlmes-Dlspatch  have  agreed  to  cease 
real  estate  advertising  practices  that  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  "found  to  be  racially 
discriminatory,"  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  announced  yesterday. 
"While  denying  that  their  prior  procedures 
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violated  the  law,  the  newspapers  voluntarily 
agreed  to  the  out-of-court  settlement,"  a 
Justice  Department  statement  said. 

The  statement  said  both  newspapers, 
which  are  published  by  Richmond  News- 
papers, Inc.,  advertising  real  estate  by  geo- 
graphical area  and  that  both  carried  a  "gen- 
eral" section  of  advertising  for  dwellings  out- 
side the  areas  listed. 

"The  Justice  Department  contended  that 
the  'general'  column  was  used  almost  exclu- 
sively to  list  houses  for  sale  in  Negro  resi- 
dential areas  and  In  areas  changing  from 
white  to  Negro,"  it  continued. 

D.  Tennant  Bryant,  publisher  of  the  news- 
papers, said  In  an  Interview  that  "we  had  no 
idea  that  we  were  in  violation  of  the  law. 
The  'general'  heading  and  the  geographical 
areas  were  drawn  up  by  the  Richmond  Board 
of  Realtors,  and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
race. 

"The  Department  of  Justice  pointed  out  to 
us  that  some  of  the  homes  tn  the  'general' 
section  could  have  been  listed  by  geographi- 
cal area.  We  did  not  realize  that  this  was 
happening.  It  started  out  one  way  and  ended 
up  another." 

Bryant  said  the  listings  by  geographical 
areas  were  accompanied  by  a  map  to  aid 
newcomers  to  the  city  in  finding  homes. 

The  Justice  Department  announcement 
said  that  the  newspapers  "agreed  to  elimi- 
nate the  general'  column.  In  addition,  the 
newspapers  agreed  to  publish  during  the 
month  of  March  a  statement  that  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968  contains  prohibitions 
against  discrimination  in  the  sale  of  houses." 

(From  the  Evening  star.  March  3, 19711 
The  Filibuster  Filibuster 

The  filibuster  Is  still  riding  high,  the  third 
effort  to  corral  It  having  failed  yesterday  by 
eight  votes.  The  reformers  mustered  precisely 
the  same  nvimber  of  aCBrmatlve  votes  they 
did  on  February  18.  when  the  first  tally  was 
taken.  Their  hopes  are  paper-thin,  though 
there  is  wishful  talk  of  some  alchemy  that 
might  materialize  in  the  fourth  vote,  next 
Tuesday,  to  set  Rule  22  on  its  ear. 

That  would  be  a  gladdening  development, 
for  the  unlimited  debate  provision  is  long 
overdue  for  overhaul.  This  is  not  to  say  it 
should  be  junked,  because  there  is  an  indis- 
pensable buffer  function  In  protracted  dis- 
cussion— m  the  power  to  delay.  This  power 
has  been  used  to  impede  excellent  legislation 
In  the  past,  but  It  also  has  stalled  some  ob- 
noxious proposals  long  enough  for  good  sense 
to  take  effect. 

Still,  there  must  be  sensible  limits  if  the 
Senate  Is  to  avoid  paralysis  of  the  kind  that 
set  In  last  December  when  several  filibusters 
were  going  at  once.  Vital  business  was  still 
untended  as  the  9l8t  Congress  expired.  The 
requirement  of  a  two-thirds  majority  to  shut 
off  debate  is  too  stringent.  In  view  of  Con- 
gress' monstrous  and  mounting  workload, 
and  its  notorious  inefficiency  in  handling 
that  load.  The  proftosal  being  considered,  for 
permitting  debate  cutoff  on  a  three-fifths 
vote,  would  be  a  major  Improvement.  It 
would  prevent  some  logjams  while  retaining 
a  brake  on  ill-considered  action. 

Fifty-one  senators.  Including  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  favor  this  alteration. 
Hence  the  majority  needed  to  effect  It  is 
committed,  but  cannot  act  because  the  fili- 
buster alteration  Itself  Is  being  subjected  to 
a  filibuster.  This  appears  Incongruous,  espe- 
cially considering  that  only  two  months  ago. 
In  the  pre-adjournment  lock-up,  senators 
were  imabashedly  deploring  what  a  chaotic 
spectacle  they  were  presenting. 

They  should  act,  before  this  year's  pres- 
sures build  up,  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  a 
repeat  performance.  Some  compromise  should 
be  possible  before  the  terminal  vote  next 
Tuesday. 
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HEADLESS  HORSEMAN  CHAPTER  OF 
DkMOLAY  IN  NEW  YORK 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  March  15.  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  weA, 
2,500  DeMohty  chapters  are  conducting 
local  observances  of  International  De- 
Molay  Week.  This  week  is  designed  to 
acquaint  the  public  throughout  the  free 
world  with  the  purposes  and  activities  of 
this  character-building  organization  for 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  14  an^ 
21. 

The  purpose  of  the  DeMolay  is  to 
build  better  citizens,  and  the  order  does 
just  that  by  offering  wholesome  occupa- 
tion for  spare  time,  with  worthwhile  as- 
sociates, in  a  character-building  environ- 
ment. One  such  example  of  the  produc- 
tive tjpe  of  activity  which  the  DeMolay 
sponsors  was  recently  Illustrated  to  me 
by  my  local  "Headless  Horseman" 
chapter  in  Westchester,  N.Y. 

The  "Headless  Horseman"  chapter, 
under  the  direction  of  Bruce  Kelly,  of 
Irvington,  who  is  the  master  counselor, 
has  selected  the  theme  "Environmental 
Action"  for  its  observance  of  Interna- 
tional DeMolay  Week.  In  accordance 
with  this  theme  the  chapter  has  devel- 
apeC  a  flyer  which  contains  "do-it-your- 
self" plans  for  a  paper  bxmdler.  This 
bundler  would  make  it  easier  to  store 
newspai>er8  and  magazines  neatly,  and 
would  facilitate  easy  bundling  in  sizes 
necessary  for  recycUng.  The  flyer  also 
contains  detailed  instructions  for  re- 
cycling in  the  villages  of  Hastings,  Dobbs 
Perry,  Irvington,  Tarrytown,  and  North 
Tarrytown.  Models  of  the  bimdler  have 
been  constructed  by  the  chapter  mem- 
bers with  materials  donated  by  Weyer- 
hauser  Co..  of  Irvington.  N.Y..  and  have 
been  placed  in  most  banks  and  post  of- 
fices in  the  five  villages.  Five  Uiousand 
copies  of  this  flyer  are  presently  being 
distributed  by  chapter  members  and  the 
flyer  is  also  available  wherever  th« 
model  brndlers  are  on  display. 

This  flyer  and  construction  of  the 
model  bundlers  is  extremely  important 
and  productive  for  it  not  only  highlights 
a  way  to  reduce  the  need  for  waste  dis- 
posal but  it  also  will  encourage  the  re- 
use of  salvagable  materials,  thereby  con- 
serving our  precious  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  feel  that  the 
members  of  the  "Headless  Horseman" 
chapter  of  the  DeMolay  deserve  the  rec- 
ognition of  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  excellent 
work  which  they  have  done  in  develop- 
ing these  make-it-yourself  plans  for  pa- 
per recycling. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  this  project  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  worthwhile  activity 
done  by  the  members  of  the  DeMolay 
all  year  aroimd.  This  same  "Headless 
Horseman"  chapter  in  addition  to  their 
regular  chapter  activities  has  recently 
staged  various  fundralslng  activities 
which  allowed  them  to  purchase  a  sizable 
quantity  of  toys  and  games  which  were 
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delivered  personally,  by  the  chapter 
members,  to  the  children  at  the  Shrlners 
Crippled  Children's  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

It  Is  because  of  all  of  these  worth- 
while activities  that  such  men  as  John 
Wayne,  and  my  esteemed  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Bob  Mathias,  newscasters 
Walter  Cronklte  and  Paul  Harvey,  and 
many  other  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
Governors  are  proud  to  say  that  they  are 
senior  members  of  the  Order  of  the  De- 
Molay. 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT 
CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  IS.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  Washington  report 
concerning  the  problems  of  the  Nation's 
farm  belt: 

Uncebtaintt  Oveb  thx  Fakm  Belt 

The  clouds  of  uncertainty  are  hanging  over 
the  Nation's  farm  belt.  Even  as  spring  plant- 
ing time  approaches,  many  farmers  are  still 
trying  to  fit  together  a  crop  and  livestock 
plan  for  the  cpmlng  season. 

Few  Americans  realize,  I  suspect,  the  gam- 
ble the  farmer  takes  each  year  with  the 
weather,  a  possible  slump  In  market  de- 
mands, the  cqst-prlce  squeeze,  or  the  possi- 


bility of  disease  or  damage  to  his  croi>s.  It  Is 
In  this  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  that  the 
farmer  must  make  his  plans  for  the  year. 
This  year,  several  new  factors  complicate  his 
decision,  among  them: 

THE  CORN  BLIGHT 

This  fungus  disease,  which  ravaged  some 
fields  and  left  others,  nearby,  undamaged  Is 
expected  to  be  back  again  this  season.  The 
farmer's  vulnerability  will  be  decided  by  (1) 
his  obtaining  bllght-reslstant  seed,  and  (2) 
growing  season  weather  conditions  which 
win  either  retard  or  accelerate  Its  spread. 

An  estimated  3  million  bushels  of  resistant 
seed  available  this  year  will  satisfy  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  national  require- 
ment. A  considerable  portion  is  being  ear- 
marked for  the  Southern  states  where  the 
disease  was  most  severe  last  summer.  The 
remainder  of  available  seed  Is  either  a  mix  of 
resistant  and  non-resistant  strains,  or  non- 
resistant  seed. 

THE  HOG  market  CRASH 

Hog  prices  tumbled  from  about  $25  per 
hundredweight  last  August  to  about  $15  by 
the  year's  end.  The  slump  was  precipitated 
by  attractive  hog  prices  In  late  1969,  and  an 
over-response  In  production  by  the  farmers. 
Almost  simultaneous  with  the  slump  came 
spectacular  Increases  In  corn  prices  because 
of  the  prospect  of  a  blight-shortened  crop. 

THE  IfEW  rARM  PROGRAM 

This  year,  farmers  are  permitted  to  comply 
with  acreage  diversion  requirements  and  still 
Increase  their  ability  to  expand  corn  and 
other  feed  grain  acreage.  If  they  go  after 
attractive  corn  prices,  and  the  blight  turns 
out  to  be  negligible,  we  could  be  in  for  one 
of  the  largest  crops  ever.  Some  observers  are 
estimating  that  the  corn  acreage  will  be  In- 
creased by  about  4  million  acres  this  year. 


Feed  grain  production  this  year  Is  likely 
to  have  a  greater  Impact  on  prices  because 
surplus  stocks  of  most  major  grains  have 
been  reduced.  The  current  higher  prices  and 
the  new  farm  program's  flexlblUty  will  en- 
courage expansion  In  feed  grain  acreages. 

THE  EXPORT  SITUATION 

Exix>rts  took  about  22  percent  of  i,he  total 
U.S.  crop  output  last  year.  Indiana  farmers 
export  about  25  percent  of  their  crops.  The 
export  picture  Is  clouded,  however,  becAuse 
(1)  current  higher  price  levels  could  dampen 
foreign  demand,  and  (2)  Congress'  look 
toward  more  restrictive  trade  policies  could 
produce  a  retaliatory  cut  In  foreign  demand. 

THE  COST-PRICE  SQUEEZE 

In  1970,  net  farm  Income  edged  lower  under 
the  pressures  of  Increased  production  costs 
and  declining  commodity  prices.  Although 
total  gross  Income  rose  by  about  3  percent, 
production  costs  Increased  by  5  percent.  As 
a  result,  net  farm  Income  declined  to  about 
$16.8  billion,  as  compared  by  $16.2  blllloa 
In  1969. 

If  the  move  is  to  expand  crop  acreage  this 
season,  farm  production  expenses  will  in- 
crease and  credit  needs  and  Interest  expenses 
are  likely  to  increase. 

With  all  of  these  factors  In  the  picture, 
most  farm  economists  are  predicting  little. 
If  any.  Improvement  in  net  farm  Income  in 
1971.  Total  meat  supplies  are  likely  to  remain 
about  the  1970  level  because  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  cut  back  on  production.  While  a 
strong  demand,  and  high  prices,  are  expected 
In  the  grain  markets,  greatly  expanded  feed 
grain  production  could  weaken  both  demand 
and  prices. 

The  watchword  for  feed  grain  and  live- 
stock farmers  this  year  is  uncertainty.  High 
risks  are  normal.  This  year,  however,  may 
be  a  ycEir  of  super-high  risks. 


SENATE-^Tuesday,  March  IS,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  John  V.  Tunney, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  California. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  infinite  and  eternal, 
we  lift  our  prayer  to  ITiee,  beseeching 
Thee  to  pour  out  Thy  spirit  upon  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Remove  the  barriers 
which  separate  man  from  man  and  na- 
tion from  nation.  Guide  by  Thy  higher 
wisdom  all  who  confer  for  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Illumine  their  consultations 
by  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  May  faith  replace  fear,  justice 
triumph  over  greed,  truth  arise  over 
falsehood,  love  prevail  over  hate,  and 
Thy  peace  possess  all  men. 

Bless  this  Nation  and  all  who  lead  it. 
Impart  Thy  strength  and  wisdom  to  the 
President,  to  all  legislators,  to  those  who 
make  and  enforce  the  laws,  to  those  on 
missions  of  mercy  and  good  will,  and  to 
all  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Instruct  us  in 
the  knowledge  of  Thy  truth  and  the  ways 
of  Thy  kingdom  until  Thy  ways  become 
our  ways,  through  Him  who  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life.  Amen. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Presidbnt  pro  txmposb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  IB,  1971. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  John  V.  Tonnet,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  California,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Allen  J.  Ellxnder, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  TUNNEY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Friday,  March  12,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Preei- 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


DESIGNATIC»f  OP  THE  ACTINO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellenser). 


AcrnvmES    of   the   u.8.    arms 

CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY  DURING  1970— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-67) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  TnnNEY)  laid  before  the  Sen- 


ate the  following  messsige  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

ITie  report  which  I  transmit  to  you 
covers  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1970.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  is  the  Agency's  Tenth 
Annual  Report;  it  marks  a  decade  of 
diligent  pursuit  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. 

I  have  set  as  my  goal  the  attainment 
of  a  generation  of  peace.  I  believe  tliat 
arms  control  presents  both  a  necessary 
and  a  promising  road  towards  a  stable, 
secure  world  in  which  true  peace  can  ex- 
ist. There  are  many  problems  to  be 
solved  and  the  answers  will  not  come 
easily,  but  with  determination  and  per- 
severance, we  can  prevail. 

P\)r  the  first  time,  a  realistic  dialog 
is  talcing  place  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  ourselves  about  the  management  of 
our  strategic  relations.  The  mutuality  of 
interests  which  brought  us  to  the  table 
encourages  our  hope  that  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  will  succeed.  I 
am  heartened  by  the  work  which  has  al- 
ready been  done,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  constructive  nature  of  the  exchange 
will  continue  in  Phase  IV  of  SALT,  wliich 
resimies  in  Vierma  in  March. 

During  the  past  year,  another  arms 
control  measure  was  added  to  the  grow- 
ing number  which  have  emerged  from 
international  negotiations.  A  treaty  ban- 
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ning  weapons  of  mass  destruction  from 
the  ocean  floor  was  successfully  nego- 
tiated, thus  expanding  still  farther  the 
areas  and  environments  in  which  nuclear 
weapons  are  precluded. 

These  and  other  efforts  in  the  arms 
control  field  are  described  in  the  accom- 
panying report.  Progress  is  not  always 
dramatic,  but  the  direction  is  sure.  My 
Administration  is  dedicated  to  finding 
better,  safer,  and  cheaper  alternatives 
for  insuring  our  security  than  the  ex- 
pedient of  competition  in  weaponry. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WnrrE  House,  March  15.  1971. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  smnoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  <  H.R.  4690)  to 
increase  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Watts, 
Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Betts  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  c«m- 
ference. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  committees  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  calendar  from  No.  37  through 
No.  41. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


FEDERAL  HANDLING  OF  MASS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  61)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  on  Federal  Handling  of 
Mass  Demonstrations  was  considered 
and  Eigreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  61 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary seven  hundred  and  fifty  additional 
copies  of  part  I  of  the  hearings  before  Its 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  during  the  Nlnety-flrst  Con- 
gress, second  session,  on  Federal  Handling 
of  itass  Dnnonstratlons. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-31),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Senate  Resolution  61  would  authorize  the 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  750  additional  copies  of  part  I 
of  the  hearings  before  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  I>rocedure  dur- 
ing the  91st  Congress,  second  session,  on 
Federal  handling  of  mass  demonstrations. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing -cost  estimate 
Back  to  press,  760  copies $1,200 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  CLEAN  AIR 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  67)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  report  entiUed 
"The  Economics  of  Clean  Air"  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

8.  Res.  67 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  (in  compliance  with  Public  Law  90- 
148,  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  amended)  entitled 
"The  Economics  of  Clean  Air",  be  printed 
with  Illustrations  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-32),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  67  would  provide  (1) 
that  the  annual  report  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  (in  com- 
pliance with  Public  Law  90-148,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  as  amended)  entitled  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  Clean  Air",  be  printed,  with  Illus- 
trations, as  a  Senate  document;  and  (2)  that 
there  be  printed  3,500  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  (Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To   print  as   a   document    (1,500 

copies) $4,194.49 

2,500  additional  copies,  at  $271.16 

per  thousand 677.  90 

Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Res. 
67  — 4,872.39 


MRS.  MARJORIE  S.  MORGAN 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  72)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Morgan  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

8.  Res.  72 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Marjorie  S.  Morgan,  widow  of  Walter  L.  Mor- 
gan, Jiuilor,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
year's  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  Incliisive  of  fiuieral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  aUowances. 


mVESTTGATION  INTO  ELECTRONIC 
BATTLEFIELD  PROGRAM 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
9)  authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  hearings  entiUed  "In- 


vestigaticm  Into  Electronic  Battlefield 
Program"  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 

as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  two  thoxisand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  before  the  Electronic 
Battlefield  Subcommittee  of  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  during  the 
Ninety-first  Congress,  second  session,  en- 
titled "Investigation  Into  Electronic  Battle- 
field Program". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-30),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  9  would  au- 
thorize the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  2,000 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Electronic  BatUefield  Subcommittee  of  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommittee 
during  the  91st  Congress,  second  session,  en- 
titled "Investigation  Into  Electronic  Battle- 
field Program." 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 

PrirUing-cost  estimate 

Back  to  press,  1st  1,000  copies $2,437.00 

1,000  additional  copies,  at  $329.09 
per  1.000... 329.09 


Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Con. 
Res-fl 2,766.09 


HISTORY   OP  THE  U.S.   HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Cbn. 
Res.  97)  authorizing  the  printing  of  a 
revised  edition  of  the  publication  entitled 
"History  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,"  and  for  other  purposes 
was  considered,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-33),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  97  would 
provide  (1)  that  a  revised  edition  of  the 
publication  entitled  "History  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  Representatives"  be  printed 
as  a  House  docimient;  and  (2)  that  there 
be  printed  43,900  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  additional  copies  would  be 
prorated  to  Members  (100  each)  for  a  period 
of  60  days,  after  which  the  unused  balance 
would  be  distributed  by  the  House  document 
room. 

The  prlntlng-coBt  estimate,  supplied  by  th« 
PubUc  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To   print   as   a   docimient    (1,600 

copies) $2,069.73 

43,900  additional  copies,  at  $812.74 

per  thousand 13,729.28 

Total  estimated  oost,  H.  Con. 

Res.  97 16,819.01 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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Senate  go  Into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendsir  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Herbert  P.  DeSlmone,  of  Rhode 
Island,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL OCEANIC  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion which  had  been  placed  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  £isk  unanimous  coiuent  that, 
when  the  Senate  ccnnpletes  Ita  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senate  completes  the  pro- 
gram it  seeks  to  complete  today;  namely, 
action  on  the  resolution  to  create  a  Joint 
Committee  on  ine  Environment  and  the 
resolution  to  amend  rule  XXIV,  the  lat- 
ter offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Hahhjs)  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  order  may 
be  changed  to  provide  for  going  over 
imtU  PViday  next. 

The  AdTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania seek  recognition? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  reflect  that  this  is  a  good  way  to 


opanXe  the  carrot-and-stick  philosophy. 
If  Senators  will  be  present  on  the  days 
on  which  we  have  Inisiness  in  the  Cham- 
ber, it  will  help  us  immeasurably  by  pro- 
viding some  respite  on  other  days  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  R-esident,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


VACATING  OP  ORDER  FOR  REC- 
OGNITION OP  SENATOR  FANNIN 
AND  ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  is 
necessarily  absent  today  because  of  a 
death  in  the  family,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  previously  entered 
recognizing  him  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  following  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  be  vacated  and  that,  instead, 
there  be  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  which  is  the  amount 
of  time  allotted  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Arizona  under  the  previous  order,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  order  recogniz- 
ing other  Senators  who  will  speak  sub- 
sequently. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  when  submitting  Senate  Reso- 
lution 73  and  the  ensuing  debate  appear 
in  the  Record  under  the  submission  of 
this  resolution.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with  the  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Tmrarr)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Bkport  on  Cbstmn  DisBtmsKMENTS  Umwa 
THE  Depaktmxnt  or  Ddtnsb  Appropua- 
noN  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  reporting,  piirsuant  to  law,  certain 
dlBbureementar  nuule  ag«ln«t  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  under 
the  heading  "Contingencies,  Defense,"  from 
July  1,  1970  through  December  31,  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

RspoHT  Covering  Mhjtart  CoNsTRtrcnoN 

AWARDEO  WrrHOTTT  COMPmTION 

A  letter  from  the  Commander,  Naval  facil- 
ities E^n^lneerlng  Command,  Department  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port covering  military  construction  contracts 


awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  bid 
basis  during  the  period  July  1,  1970,  to  De. 
cember  31,  1970  (with  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Independent  Research  and  De- 
velopment AND  Bm  AND  PaoposAx,  Gona 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  independent  research  and  develtx). 
ment  and  bid  and  proposal  costs  (with  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Annual  Report  on  Independent  R^sarcb 
AND  Development  and  Bid  and  Proposal 
Costs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  transmitting  a  report,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  Independent  research  and  develop- 
ment and  bid  and  proposal  costs  (with  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servloes. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Proviob  Hoosno 
For  Persons  or  Low  and  Moderate  In- 
come 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  transmitting  proposed 
legislation  to  assist  In  meeting  national  bous- 
ing goals  by  authorizing  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commiasion  to  permit  companies 
subject  to  the  Public  Utility  Holding  (Com- 
pany Act  of  1935  to  provide  housing  for  per- 
sons of  low  and  moderate  income  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Coeamittee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  on  Disposal  op  Certain  Forzion 

Excess  Propertt 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^ace  Admin- 
istration reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
disposal  of  certain  foreign  excess  property 
under  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
ernment  Operations. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Poptjlatioh 
Growth  and  the  American  FtmrEE 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Population  Growth  and  the  Amer- 
ican P^lture  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  interim  report  of  the  Commission  (with 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Review  op  Phasedown  of  0.8. 
MiLXTART  Activities  in  Vietnam 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  first  review  of  the  phase- 
down  of  U.S.  mlUUry  activities  in  Viet- 
nam by  the  Department  of  Defense  (with 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Oommlttee  oa 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed    Legislation    To    Authorize    In- 
creased Appropriations  Under  the  Water 
Resources  Plannino  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  submitting  proposed  leg- 
islation   to    amend    the    Water    Resources 
Planning  Act  to  authorize  increased  appro- 
priations   (with  accompanying  papers);   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Report  of  the  National  Institote  of  Arts 
AND  Letters 
A  leter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Institute's  re- 
port for  the  year  1970  (with  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Faciutate  Travei 
TO  the  United  States  bt  Forxigk  Toumbtb 
AND  Business  Visitors 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  transmitting  proposed   legislation  to 
facilitate  travel  to  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign   tourists    and   business    visitors    (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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Bkport  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 

Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Cochalrmen  of  the  Upper 
Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission  traoamlt- 
tlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission for  the  period  July  1 ,  1969  to  June  30, 
1970  (with  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  on  National  Requirements  and 
CoeTS  of  Water  Pollution  Control 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
the  national  requirements  and  costs  of  water 
pollution  control  (with  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  on  Oil  Pollxtpion  Liabtlttt  and 
Financial  Rbsponbibiutt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Re- 
port of  Oil  I^ollution  Liability  and  Finan- 
cial Responsibility  (with  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Proposed    Legislation     To     Regulate     the 
Dumping    of    Material    in    the    Oceans, 
Coastal,  and  Other  Waters 
A   letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  transmit- 
ting proposed  legislation  entitled  the  Marine 
Protection  Act  of  1971   (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Proposmd    Legislation    Providing    for    Au- 
thority FOR    APPPOINTMENT  TO  THE  GRADE 

OF     General      Certain      Marine      Corps 
Officers 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmittincr  proposed  legislation  amending 
section  6232  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide*  authority  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  4t  general  of  Marine  Corps  officers 
designated  under  that  section  for  appro- 
priate higher  commands  or  for  performance 
of  duties  of  great  Importance  and  respon- 
sibility (with  accompcmylng  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Tunnet)  : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Leglslatiire 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Finance: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  Urging  the 
Adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the  Pro- 
posed Amendments  to  the  Airport/ Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  to  Change  the 
Present  BO-60  Matching  Formula  to  a  90 
Fedbral-10  Local  Formula  m  Order  to 
Further  Develop  the  State  System  of 
Airports 

"Whereas,  the  Airport /Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  imposed  user  taxes  on  the 
aviation  industry  and  the  users  of  this  In- 
dustry; and 

"Whereas,  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from 
said  user  taxes  were  dedicated  for  the  use 
in  developing  and  Improving  the  Nation's 
airport*  and  airways;  and 

"Whereas,  *250,000,000  is  to  be  allocated 
each  year  from  user  funds  for  couBtructlon 
and  improvement  of  air  carrier  and  reliever 
airports,  and  $30,000,000  is  to  be  allocated  tat 
general  aviation  airports  each  year;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Arkansas  Department  of 
Aeronautics  assists  the  cities  and  counties  In 
this  State  with  their  airport  construction 
and  Improvement  projects;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  extremely  difficult  for  local 
oommumtles  in  Arkansas  to  provide  the 
naoeesary  matching  funds  for  airport  con- 
struction and  improvements  on  the  basis  of 
the  federal  grants  available  on  a  60-60  for- 
mula; 


"Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Sixty-Eighth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein : 

"That  the  General  Assembly  respectfully 
requests  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Delega- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
support  amendments  to  the  Air/ Airways  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  to  change  the  distribu- 
tion formula  from  its  present  60-60  matching 
basis  to  a  formula  providing  monies  on  the 
basis  of  90  federal-10  local  funds  in  order 
to  further  develop  the  system  of  airports  in 
this  State  and  throu^out  the  Nation. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  upon  adoption 
hereof,  a  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall  be 
furnished,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  each 
member  of  the  Oongrese  of  the  United  States 
from  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"A  Senate  Resolution  Urging  the  Secretary 
OF  THE  Department  of  Health,  Educatiow, 
and  Welfare  To  Reconsider  the  Import  of 
the  Department  Policy  To  Disregard  the 
Financial  Responsibility  of  any  iNDivm- 
UAL  FOR  AN  Applicant  fob  Assutancb 
"Whereas,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  unequivocally  stated 
in  its  'Handbook  of  Public  Assistance'  Ad- 
ministration Supplement  D,  Medical  Assist- 
ance   Programs,    Appendix   A,   Sec.    1902(a), 
(17),  (D)  that  the  financial  responsibility  of 
any  Individual  for  an  applicant  should  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  granting  assistfuice 
under  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Sectu^ty  Act 
unless  such  applicant  or  recipient  is  such  in- 
dividual's spouse  or  child  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  (21)  or  such  individual  is  blind 
or  permanenUy  disabled; 

"Whereas,  this  policy  is  in  diametric  con- 
flict with  the  law  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
which  requires,  \mder  Acts  1947,  chapter  82, 
Section  1,  the  children  of  a  parent,  when 
said  children  are  financially  able  and  when 
they  have  been  supported  by  said  parent 
until  reaching  the  age  of  sixteen  (16)  years 
for  a  male  and  seventeen  (17)  years  for  a 
female,  to  contribute  to  their  parents  sup- 
port, if  the  parents  are  unable  to  support 
themselves; 

"Whereaa,  It  U  the  unmistakable  Intent 
and  purpose  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  relieve  the  genera!  pub- 
lic of  the  undue  burden  and  liability  of 
supporting  those  individuals  who  have  chil- 
dren financially  able  to  contribute  to  their 
parents  maintenance  and  support; 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  steadfastly  believes  and 
wholly  endorses  the  basic  concept  that  the 
family  unit  is  the  fundamental  structure 
upon  which  civilization  Is  based  and  that 
the  burden  of  supporting  a  parent  must 
equitably  fall  upon  the  child  who  has  been 
fostered,  nurtured,  educated  and  cared  for 
by  that  parent  and  that  to  espouse  a  policy 
contrary  to  these  principles  gravely  damages 
the  necessary  cohesiveness  of  the  family 
unit,  tmd; 

"Whereas,  the  passage  of  TlUe  Trry  Sec. 
196a(a)  (17)  (D)  (Supplement  D  Medical 
Assistance  Programs)  conflicts  with  existing 
Indiana  law  and  deprives  the  people  of  In- 
diana from  the  application  of  Its  statutes  if 
the  State  wishes  to  receive  all  benefits  to 
which  it  Is  entitled  imder  the  Social  Security 
Aot;  Therefore,  Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana: 

"SEC?nOK  1.  While  Interprctatloiis  of  Title 
XIX  and  its  subparts  have  abrogated  and 
nullified  the  moral  laws,  natural  laws  and 
statutory  laws  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
publicly  disclaims  the  aforesaid  results. 
"Sec.  a.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  State 


of  Indiana  urges  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  realign  their  thinking,  pro- 
cedures, policies  and  interpretation  to  refiect 
more  concern  with  the  moral  and  natural 
laws  of  our  society  and  the  statutory  laws 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  her  sister  states 
in  order  to  allow  the  State  of  Indiana  to  en- 
force its  statutes  and  simultaneously  be  a 
recipient  of  and  in  compliance  with  Title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
hereby  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  all  members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  forestry: 

"Joint  Resolution  Memorializino  tks 
Honorable  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  Secretary 
OF  Agriculture,  To  Institute  Programs 
OF  Commodity  Assistance  and  Removal 
OF  Surplus  Potatoes 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Legis- 
lative Session  no»'  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully present  and  petition  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Honorable  Clifford  M.  Har- 
din, as  follows: 

"Whereas,  serious  economic  conditions 
afflict  all  portions  of  the  State's  economy; 
and 

"Whereas,  tight  money  and  inflation  have 
dealt  crippling  blows  to  the  State's  potato 
Industry;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State's  second  largest  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  also  is  suffering  eco- 
nomically, in  particular  respect  to  potatoes; 
and 

"Whereas,  low  prices  have  been  such  that 
many  producers  in  the  major  potato-growing 
areas.  Including  Aroostook  County,  are  faced 
with  bankruptcy;  and 

"Whereas,  potato  prices  currently  do  not 
reflect  even  40%  of  the  cost  of  production 
to  the  grower;  and 

"Whereas,  other  potato-growing  regions  of 
the  United  States,  stich  as  Washington, 
Idaho  and  northern  California  have  an  over- 
supply  of  10  7o  to  15%  above  normal  market 
needs;  and 

"Whereas,  these  regions  are  cJl  coiiq>etlng 
In  the  same  markets,  driving  prices  down 
even  further;  and 

"Whereas,  programs  of  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  the  Agrtcul- 
tural  Conservation  and  Stabilization  Service, 
could  be  of  vital  assistance  to  Maine  potato 
producers,  and  the  producers  of  Washington, 
Idaho.  Oregon  and  northern  California;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved:  That  we,  your  memorialists, 
recommend  and  urge  the  Honorable  Clifford 
M.  Harin,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  promptly  Institute  a 
commodity  assistance  or  surplus  removal 
program  or  any  combination  of  both,  for 
which  potato  growers  may  be  eligible  for  re- 
lief under  the  federal  farm  laws;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  inamedlately  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  tbe  House  at 
Representatives  in  Congress,  to  the  members 
of  said  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentativee 
from  this  State,  to  the  Honoa'able  Kenneth 
M.  Curtis,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Maine 
and  to  Maynard  C.  Dolloff,  Commlaaloner  of 
Agriculture  for  the  State  of  Maine." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine;  to  the  Ciominlttee  on  Bank- 
ing, Hotising  and  Urban  Affaln: 
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"Joint  Rxsolution  Pboposino  Abolition  or 

FUTTTRIS  TRAOIKC  OP  POTATOSS  ON  THE  NrW 

York  AIekcantile  Exchange  by  the  Con- 
CBESB  or  THE  United  States 
"We,  your  Memorlaltsta,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Legla- 
lative  Seaelon  asaembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body  as 
follows: 

"Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  TTnlted 
States  provides  that  the  Congress  may  reg- 
ulate commerce  among  the  several  states; 
and 

"Whereas,  Irish  potatoes  grown  In  Maine 
are  now  traded  In  futures  contracts  on  the 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  6  Harrison 
Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y.;  and 

"Whereas,  the  essential  Ingredients  of  a 
successful  potato  marketing  program  include 
orderly  and  continuous  marketing,  minimum 
short-term  price  fluctuation  and  Incentives 
for  quality  produce;  and 

"Whereas,  futures  trading  of  Maine  pota- 
toes on  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
represents  the  antithesis  of  a  satisfactory 
marketing  scheme  by  encouraging  consolida- 
tion of  sales  within  the  months  of  March, 
April  and  May;  maximizing  short-term  price 
fluctuation  and  failing  to  recognize  other 
than  minimal  quality;  and 

"Whereas,  Maine  potato  producers,  through 
self-imposed  commodity  taxes,  have  for  years 
attempted  to  improve  the  handling  and  qual- 
ity of  the  product  reaching  consumers  and 
such  efforts  have  been  diluted  largely  by  the 
eflTects  of  futures  trading  of  Maine  potatoes; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  price  at  which  future  con- 
tracts are  bought  and  sold  has  a  direct  and 
Immediate  effect  on  cash  prices  received  by 
producers  for  potatoes  in  Maine  and  all  other 
areas  producing:  potatoes  for  market:  and 

"Whereas,  experience  has  proven  that  fu- 
tures trading  can  be  carried  on  without  detri- 
mental and  depressing  effect  on  prlbe  only 
in  the  case  of  those  commodities  which  can 
be  stored  for  extensive  periods  of  time  either 
within  the  areas  of  production  or  the  areas 
of  marketing  iind  distribution;  and 

"Whereas,  Irish  potatoes  are  a  perishable 
commodity  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
extended  periods  of  storage,  especially  fol- 
lowing preparation  for  market;  and 

"Whereas,  Irish  potatoes  historically  are 
one  of  the  most  volatile  commodities  In  terms 
of  price  range  and  In  degree  of  sensitivity  to 
myriad  market  factors,  Including  rumors, 
st>eculatlon,  available  supply  both  In  storage 
and  In  the  market  places,  as  well  as  many 
others;  and 

"Whereas,  many  production  areas  of  other 
states  have  vehemently  registered  their  op- 
position to  the  continued  trading  of  Irish 
potatoes  futures,  and  producers  In  Maine,  by 
mail  ballot,  have  continuously  voted  over- 
whelming in  favor  of  abolishing  futiires  trad- 
ing In  Maine  potatoes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  already  established  a  precedent 
for  the  action  to  be  proposed  by  this  resolu- 
tion In  the  Instance  of  another  perishable 
commodity,  namely  onions;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 

"Resolved :  That  we,  your  Memorialists,  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  enact  legislation 
abolishing  futures  trading  In  Maine  potatoes 
upon  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange  or 
upon  any  Commodity  Exchange;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
directed  to  transmit  duly  attested  copies  of 
this  Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Committees  on  Agriculture,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine." 
Reoolutloiu  of  the  General  Court  of  the 


Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;    to    the 
Committee  on  Commerce ; 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  Congress  To 
Launch  an  Investigation  op  the  Inci- 
dent Involving  the  Yabase-Maru,  a 
Japanese  Pishing  Trawler  and  P/V  Sea 
Doo,  A  Massachusetts-Based  Lobster 
Boat 

"Whereas,  On  February  3,  1971,  the  P/V 
Sea  Dog,  a  Marblehead  based  lobster  boat  was 
engaged  In  deep  sea  lobsterlng  operations  on 
the  Continenal  Shelf  approxinuitely  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast;  and 

"  Whereas ,  The  F/ V  Sea  Dog  had  laid  down 
lobster  traps  in  a  well-posted  and  clearly  de- 
fined lobster  trap  field;  and 

"Whereas.  While  so  engaged  In  lobsterlng 
operations,  the  F/V  Sea  Dog  was  harassed  by 
the  Yabase-Maru,  a  Japanese  fishing  trawler 
duly  licensed  by  the  Japanese  government, 
said  trawler  sweeping  through  said  marked 
areas  three  times  in  spite  of  the  Sea  Dog's 
repeated  attempts  to  stop  them  through  radio 
transmission,  voice,  sign  language  and  act- 
ual positioning  of  the  boat,  which  harass- 
ment was  stopped  only  by  the  arrival  of 
United  States  Coast  Ouard  Aircraft;  and 

"Whereas,  As  a  result  of  this  regrettable 
incident,  the  F/V  Sea  Dog  suffered  great 
financial  losses  by  the  destruction  of  their 
fishing  gear  which  resulted  also  in  unem- 
ployment for  the  crew  of  five,  all  Massachu- 
setts citizens;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  RepresentaUves  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  launch 
an  Immediate  investigation  and  study  of  this 
recent  incident;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  oflftcer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  mem- 
ber thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

Resolutions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 
or  THE  United  States  To  Enact  Legisla- 
tion To  Finance  Massachusetts  Transit 
Costs    by    Using    the   Pkderal    Highway 

Fund 

"Whereas,  Massachusetts  transit  costs  have 
Increased  so  rt^ldly  and  to  such  extent  as  to 
become  almost  unbearable;  and 

"Whereas,  The  payment  of  such  costs  ex- 
ceeds the  capacity  of  the  people  to  assume; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  solution  of  this  problem 
now  requires  the  aid  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  Numerous  bills  dealing  with  the 
problem  have  been  Introduced  In  Congress; 
therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  meet 
such  costs  not  only  in  the  commonwealth 
but  throughout  the  United  States  by  the  as- 
sumption of  the  same  by  the  use  at  the  Ind- 
eral Highway  Fund;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  Sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  29 
"(Offered  by  Senators  McCoIlough, 
Plaweckl,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  BeUeng- 
er.  Bishop,  Bouwsma,  Bowman,  Bursley, 
Byker,  Cartwrlght,  Cooper,  Davis,  DeOrow, 
DeMaso,  Faust,  Fitzgerald,  Fleming.  Gray, 
Hart,  Lane,  Lodge,  Mack,  licCauley,  Novak, 
O'Brien,     Plttenger,      Pursell.     Richardson, 


Rockwell,  Rozyckl,  Stamm,  Toepp,  Vander- 
Laan,  Young,  Youngblood,  Zaagman  and 
Zollar.) 

"A  Concurrent  Resolution  on  Prisoners  of 
War 
"Whereas.  The  Unknown  Soldier  Is  not 
solely  represented  among  the  dead,  where 
for  generations  those  unknown  sacrifices  to 
their  countries"  service  have  been  publicly 
and  ceremoniously  honored  and  great  monu- 
ments are  erected  to  their  memory.  During 
this  decade  and  now,  there  has  been  a  return 
to  barbarism  In  the  treatment  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  unknown  soldiers  among  the  llvlne- 
and  ^' 

"Whereas,  Known  prisoners  of  war  and 
many  "Missing  In  Action"  who  are  unknown 
prisoners  of  war  are  dally,  hourly  suffering 
and  dying  of  cruel  and  barbarously  inhu- 
mane treatment  by  their  North  Vietnam 
captors  in  contemptuous  violation  of  the 
articles  of  the  Geneva  Convention — which 
Hanoi  signed  In  1967  as  solemn  pledge  of 
agreement  to  provide  humane  treatment  to 
all  captives  taken  in  wartime;  and 

"Whereas,  Proof  has  been  obtained  of  these 
extreme  cruelties  practiced  daUy;  and  for  the 
thousands  of  relatives  and  friends  of  such 
living  sacrifices,  these  facts  bring  a  never- 
ending  anguish.  Not  only  are  barbarities  of 
extreme  abuse  and  corrosive  public  ridicule 
Inflicted,  but  Hanoi  thus  far  refuses  to  release 
any  listing  of  prisoners  of  war,  deUberately 
spreading  anguish  among  families  of  Amer- 
ican service  personnel  and  thereby  com- 
pounding  Communist   barbarities;    and 

"Whereas.  Although  the  contention  as  to 
whether  America  should  continue  her  pres- 
ence m  Southeast  Asia  is  currently  dividing 
this  Nation,  that  contention  should  neither 
divert  nor  delay  the  compelling  need  for 
Immediate  action  concerning  American  pris- 
oners of  war.  By  any  civilized  standard,  by 
any  claim  to  himiane  decencies,  this  Nation, 
through  her  public,  demands  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war;  now  therefore  be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  hereby 
the  Congress  of  the  Umted  States  is  memo- 
rlallzed,  requesting  that  Immediate  and  ef- 
fective measures  be  taken  to  obtain  iden- 
tification of  POW  and  MIA  personnel;  to 
compel  treatment  for  such  prisoners  accord- 
ing to  Hanoi's  signatory  with  the  Geneva 
Convention  articles  with  humane  treatment; 
to  Impose  impartial  inspection  by  author- 
ized agencies  of  prison  facilities;  to  effect 
immediate  repatriation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners;  and.  without  exception, 
to  establish  and  sustain  the  right  of  com- 
munication between  prisoners  cmd  their 
families;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  each 
of  the  sister  State  Legislatures;  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 
"Adopted  by  the  Senate,  February  16,  1971. 
"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
February  16, 1971." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on  Pl- 
nance: 

"Resolution 

"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Montana  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Hon- 
orable Elliot  L.  Richardson.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  to  the  Honorable 
Mike  Mansfield  and  the  Honorable  Lee  Met- 
calf ,  Senators  from  the  State  of  Montana;  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  Shoup  and  the  Hon- 
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onble  John  ICelcher,  Representatives  from 
the  State  of  Montana  calling  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Montana's  small,  rural  hos- 
pitals, extended  care  f  aclUtles,  skilled  niirslng 
homes  and  Intermediate  care  facilities  which 
Rre  facing  loss  of  certification  under  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  because  of  the  increas- 
ingly stringent  Medicare  requirements. 

"Whereas,  the  requirements  Imposed  upon 
hospitals,  extended  care  facilities,  skilled 
nursing  homes  and  Intermediate  care  facil- 
ities by  Medicare  and  Medicaid  for  certifica- 
tion are  becoming  Increasingly  strict  and 
costly;  and 

"Whereas,  faced  with  these  rigid  require- 
ments many  of  Montana's  small,  rural  facil- 
ities are  in  danger  of  losing  their  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  certification;  and 

"Whereas,  the  loss  of  certification  for  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  funds  by  these  hospitals 
may  possibly  result  in  the  closure  of  these 
hospitals;  and 

"Whereas,  the  closure  of  any  such  facility 
in  the  State  of  Montana  will  seriously  affect 
the  people  of  Montana  and  will  be  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  health  and  welfare,  espe- 
cially, of  the  elderly  and  the  needy  in  those 
areas  serviced  by  such  facilities; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana: 

"That  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  seriously  study  the  effect  of  the  re- 
quirements Imposed  on  the  small,  rural  hos- 
pitals, extended  care  facilities,  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes  and  Intermediate  oaxe  facilities 
for  them  to  receive  certification  under  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  provisions,  and  to 
seriously  consider  the  rights  of  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  Medicare  programs  to  receive 
their  health  care  and  do  all  things  possible  to 
cooperate  with  those  servicing  and  serviced 
by  small,  niral  facilities  to  relieve  them  of 
burdensome  requirements  which  threaten  the 
continued  existence  of  suoh  facilities  thereby 
depriving  the  sick,  needy  and  elderly  of  treat- 
ment In  a  local  environment  by  their  family 
physician  In  their  own  commusilty. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  instructed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Honoratole  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  the  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  the  Honorable 
Lee  Metcalf.  the  Honorable  Richard  Shoup, 
and  Honorable  John  Melcher,  the  Honorable 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  umted  States,  and  the  Honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  Servate  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Mbntana;  to  the  Oocninlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  6 
"A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  In  support  of  the  proposed 
plan  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  dust  abatement  on  the  Canyon 
Ferry  Unit,   Helena- Great   Falls   Division, 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Montana 
"Whereas,  the  Canyon  Ferry  Unit,  Helena- 
Great   Falls    Division,    Pick-Sloan    Missouri 
Basin  Program,  Montana,  was  constructed  at 
considerable  exi>ense  to  tlie  United  States  In 
1954,  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  normal  practice  of  rais- 
ing and  lowering  tJie  water  level  to  Canyon 
Ferry  Reservoir  for  the  purpose  of  flood 
control  and  hydro-electric  ponfror  production 
some  nine  thotisandi  (9,000)  acres  of  beaches 
at  the  south  end  of  the  reservoir  become 
exposed  and  subject  to  wind  erosion,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  In 
conjunction  with  the  Montana  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  has  develoQ^ed  a  plan  to 
protect  the  moat  frequently  exposed  areas 
by  a  aeries  of  dikes,  dredging  of  silt,  and 
flooding,  resulting  In  impoundments  being 


created  and  developed  for  wildlife  enhance- 
memt,  and 
"Whereas,  the  proposed  plan  would: 
"(a)  provide  complete  dust  abatement  for 
forty-six  hundred  (4,600)  acres  of  beaches 
lying  between  elevation  3797  and  3780,  which 
constitutes  the  limit  of  the  most  frequently 
exposed  areas; 

"(b)  maximize  wildlife  and  recreation  en- 
hancement with  a  planned  water  supply  and 
control  facilities; 

"(c)  greatly  enhance  the  ecology,  environ- 
ment, and  physical  appearance  of  the  area 
by  providing  wlldUfe  nesting  and  breeding 
groiinds; 

"(d)  assist  in  controlling  the  air  pollution 
of  the  area;  and 

"(e)  would  serve  as  an  excellent  demon- 
stration project  for  other  areas  expwlenclng 
similar  dust  problems. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Repreeent&tlves  of  the  State  of 
Montana: 

"That  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  of  the 
state  of  Montana  urge  the  United  States 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to  carry  out 
the  plan  of  dust  abatement  proposed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  Canyon  Ferry 
Reservoir. 

"Be  it  further  reeolved,  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  state  of  Montana  urge 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation  to  sup — - 
port  any  federal  legislation  proposed  to  ac- 
oompUsh  this  purpose. 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  tba/t  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  In- 
structed to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  The  Honorable  Mike  Mans- 
field and  The  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  Sen- 
atca«  from  the  state  of  Montana,  and  The 
Honorable  John  Melcher  and  The  Honor- 
able Richard  Slioup,  Oongressmen  from  the 
state  of  Motntaxia." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 
"Assembly  Joutt  Resolution  No.  14 — Messrs. 

Swallow,  Prince  and  Hapen,  File  Number 

66 

"Assembly  joint  resolution — Memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Increase 
rates  for  certain  third  class  mail. 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  that  the  post  office  is  to 
be  a  public  service  to  be  used  in  the  promo- 
tion of  social,  cultural.  Intellectual  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  Third  class  mall  Includes  cir- 
culars being  sent  in  identical  terms  to  several 
persons  and  Is  afforded  a  lesser  rate;  and 

"Whereas,  Seldom  do  such  circulars  op- 
erate as  a  service  to  the  public  and  more 
often  do  they  work  to  the  public's  aggrava- 
tion, distress  and  exasperation;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  jointly,  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  direct  the  Poet- 
master  General  to  tocrease  the  postal  rates 
to  an  amount  which  will  fully  cover  costs  of 
delivery  for  circulars  presently  enjoying  third 
class  postal  rates;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
legislative  counsel  to  the  President  of  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  to  all  members  of  the  Nevada  con- 
gressional delegation." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg^ature 
of  the  Territory  of  Guam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"Resolution  No.  158 
"Relative  to  expressing  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
position  of  the  people  of  Guam  on  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  of  Sella  Bay  and  its  en- 
virons for  an  ammunition  wharf. 


"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  more  vital  Issues  af- 
fecting the  people  of  Guam  is  the  proposed 
acquisition  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
Sella  Bay  and  the  area  surrounding  it  for 
use  by  the  Navy  as  an  ammunition  wharf, 
the  land  In  question  being  an  unspoiled  and 
unexplolted  part  of  Guam  bordering  on  tiie 
Pacific  Ocean  that  Is  not  only  beautiful  and 
of  great  recreational  potential  but  also  a 
unique  example  In  the  American  common- 
wealth of  a  Pacific  reef  environment  that 
should  be  studied  and  preserved  for  future 
generations;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  Is  advised  that 
the  proposed  acquisition  will  Include  4,400 
acres,  almost  3%  of  the  whole  land  area  of 
Guam,  and  yet  the  Legislature  is  further  ad- 
vised that  of  those  4,400  acres  only  10  acres 
are  actually  needed  for  the  dock  site,  the  re- 
maining land  only  being  allegedly  necessary 
because  of  the  potential  damage  which  vrould 
be  caused  by  a  Port  Chicago  type  of  explosion 
at  the  wharf,  the  Navy  promlsmg  that  the 
remaining  land  will  be  open  to  the  public 
and  that  the  historic  artifacts  and  the 
unique  coral  ecology  will  suppKieedly  be  pre- 
served, and  while  no  one  wishes  to  question 
the  good  faith  of  the  members  of  the  local 
Navy  command  who  are  currently  mi>>ing 
these  assurances,  it  Is  Ineluctable  that  onoe 
the  United  States  acquires  the  fee  title  to  the 
4,400  acres  no  resident  of  Guam  nor  agency 
of  the  territorial  government  will  be  to  a 
position  to  enforce  these  commitments  If  the 
Etepartment  of  Defense  later  decides  that 
these  4,400  acres  should  be  put  to  other  and 
more  restrictive  military  uses;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  a  number  of  facts 
that  have  recently  oome  to  light  that  seri- 
ously disturb  the  Legislature  respecting  this 
proposed  acquisition  and  which  demand  ex- 
planation before  the  people  of  Guam  ac- 
quiesce to  this  loss  of  a  vital  natural  resource, 
such  facts  including  the  following: 

"(1)  That  if  nearby  Facpl  Point  were  to  be 
utilized  for  the  wharf  rather  than  Sella  Bay. 
the  blast  area  requiring  a  limitation  on 
buildings  would  have  a  radius  of  only  1,400 
feet  because  of  the  height  and  location  of 
the  point,  the  alleged  reason  for  ustog  Sella 
Bay,  Instead,  with  its  two  mile  blast  radius 
requirement,  being  that  Facpl  Point  would 
require  a  more  expensive  Installation  and 
longer  roads,  leading  the  Legislature  to  ques- 
tion the  good  faith  of  the  Navy  which  would 
thereby  seem  to  place  construction  costs 
above  any  other  consideration  to  connection 
with  this  acquisition; 

"(2)  That  the  Navy  has  caused  a  study  to 
be  made  of  the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
proposed  project,  but  In  spite  of  Federal 
policy  to  the  contrary,  the  local  community's 
optolon  was  neither  sought  nor  obtained  In 
connection  with  such  study, 

"(3)  That  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  studied  U.S.  landholdlngs  to 
the  territory  and  has  determined  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  holding  on  to  land 
In  Guam  greatly  In  excess  of  Its  actual 
needs,  this  finding  being  borne  out  by  the 
readiness  with  which  the  Navy  indicates 
it  wiU  give  up  certain  other  land  to  exchange 
for  Sella  Bay,  the  conclusion  betog  ines- 
capable that  if  It  can  give  up  this  land  on 
an  exchange  basis,  there  is  nothing  to  i»-e- 
vent  It  from  releasing  the  excess  land  forth- 
with, whether  Sella  Bay  be  acquired  or  not, 
It  being  the  understanding  of  the  people  of 
Guam  that  the  Defense  Department  is  not 
a  land  speculator  but  only  holds  on  to  land 
It  actually  requires  for  its  vital  defense 
mission;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  has  in  the  past 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  asking  re- 
consideration by  the  Department  of  E>efense 
on  this  proposed  taking  and  otherwise  pre- 
senting the  opposition  of  the  people  of  Guam 
thereto,    but    no    response    has    ever    been 
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afIor<led  to  tbeM  ^nguUbed  pleas,  which 
leaves  this  body  to  conclude  that  much 
stronger  action  muat  be  taken  In  asserting 
the  rights  ol  the  pteople  of  Guam;  now  there- 
fore <be  It 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam  express  Its  official  position  respect- 
ing the  proposed  acquisition  of  4,400  acres 
of  land  In  the  SeUa  Bay  area  for  use  as  an 
ammunition  wharf,  this  position  to  be  mani- 
fested not  only  by  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution but  also  by  aU  legislation  necessary 
to  carry  out  Its  mandate,  the  position  Includ- 
ing the  following : 

"(1)  TbAt  the  Federal  Government,  al- 
ready owning  over  one-third  of  the  whole 
Island  of  Ouam,  has  no  need  for  an  additional 
4,400  acres,  or  another  3%  of  Guam's  very 
limited  land  mass,  and  that  the  largest  fee 
simple  acquisition  for  a  new  wharf  that 
the  Legislature  will  reluctantly  acquiesce  to 
Is  that  of  the  700  foot  by  700  foot  area 
needed  for  a  fenced-in  pier; 

"(3)  That  respecting  the  requirements  for 
a  prohibition  on  construction  within  the 
blast  radius  area,  this  should  be  handled  by 
way  of  an  easement  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment so  long  as  the  wharf  Is  used  for  am- 
munition unloading  purposes,  the  underly- 
ing fee  simple  title  to  the  land  In  the  blast 
area  to  remain  with  the  people  of  Ouam; 

"(3)  That  additionally,  the  government  of 
Guam  insists  on  release  to  It  by  the  Defense 
Department  of  excess  Federal  land  in  Guam 
at  least  equal  in  area  to  that  covered  by  the 
blast  radius  and  the  wharf  area; 

"(4)  That  any  use  of  the  blast  area  for 
park  purposes  be  negotiated  between  the 
government  of  Ouam  and  the  United  States 
Park  Service  and  not  be  left  up  to  the  vaga- 
ries of  military  contingencies; 

"(6)  That  not  even  the  foregoing  be  per- 
mitted imtU  the  Federal  Government  baa 
published  the  results  of  Its  study  on  the  ex- 
cess lands  held  by  the  military  in  6uam,  If 
such  study  has  in  fact  been  made,  and  If 
no  such  study  has  been  made,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  undertake  the  same  forth- 
with and  publish  the  results  to  the  public, 
and  that  the  Environmental  Impact  Study 
made  by  the  Navy  req>ectlng  the  proposed 
acquisition  also  be  forthwith  released  to  the 
public:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Ouam  Legis- 
lature does  hereby  go  on  record  In  firm  sup- 
port of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  first  enunciated 
In  Ouam  by  oiir  President  In  June  of  1969. 
which  doctrine  clearly  and  unequlvocably 
spells  out  the  commitment  by  the  United 
States  of  America  to  change  Its  defense  pos- 
ture In  the  Pacific  from  one  of  actively  and 
aggressively  defending  this  area  from  com- 
munism to  one  of  assisting  the  people  of  Asia 
to  defend  themselves,  the  whole  profile  of 
America  in  the  Pacific  being  lowered,  and 
the  age  of  military  confrontation  between 
America  and  its  communist  enemies  In  Asia 
being  brought  to  a  close,  the  Legislature 
respectively  pointing  out  that  its  opposition 
to  the  SeUa  Bay  acquisition  la  in  further- 
ance and  In  support  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
the  people  of  Ouam  wondering  how  the  de- 
fenders of  this  doctrine  can  ever  hope  to 
defend  the  acquisition  of  another  3%  of 
Guam  over  the  unanimous  opposition  of  Its 
people  for  an  ammunition  wharf  as  being  an 
example  of  America's  new  military  low  pro- 
file in  Asia;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that,  congruent  to  the  Nlzon 
Doctrine,  the  Eleventh  Ouam  Legislature 
does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam 
express  the  fervent  desire  of  all  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  this  territory  for  a  new  image  for 
Ouam — an  ln:iage  not  of  a  large  military 
base,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  aggressively 
poised  to  bomb  Vietnam  or  threaten  Red 
China,  but  of  a  peaceful  South  Pacific  tour- 
ist site,  with  friendly  people,  open  beaches, 
and  the  general  aura  of  romance  and  relaxa- 
tion that  make  Hawaii  and  Tahiti  so  popular, 


although  in  tx>th  instances  the  military  plays 
a  major  role  in  their  respective  economies, 
the  people  of  Ouam  aspiring  to  an  economy 
where  the  military,  although  important,  are 
not  absolutely  dominant  and  where  the  ma- 
jor economic  activity  for  the  people  Is  not 
in  servicing  military  Installations  but  by 
having  In  operation  a  private,  commercial 
and  tourist  economy;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  tbAt  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committees,  Sen- 
ate and  House,  to  Ouam's  Washington  Repre- 
sentative, and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 

Duly  and  regularly  adopted  this  24th  day 
of  Febniary,  1971. 

F.  T.  Ramikez, 

Speaker. 
Q.  M.  Bauba, 
Legialative  Secretary. 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Oonmiittee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"RxsoLtmoj* 
"To  favorably  recommend  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  compulsory  military  service  ^d 
to  express  the  endorsement  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  voluntary  army  for  the  defense  of 
the  Nation 

"STATKMKNT    OF    MOTIVCS 

"Whereas:  For  many  years  there  has  been 
debated  In  the  entire  nation  the  convenience 
of  eliminating  the  cumpulsory  military  serv- 
ice and  to  create  and  army  exclusively  com- 
posed of  voluntary  soldiers; 

"Whereas :  We  Puerto  Rlcans  are  under  the 
obligation  of  contributing  with  our  opinion 
toward  vital  matters  affecting  the  common 
defense  and  the  safety  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  considering 
that  we  are  profoundly  committed  with  the 
efforts  of  our  Nation  to  defend  the  democratic 
system; 

"Whereas :  Puerto  Rico,  in  compliance  with 
the  patriotic  duty  of  defending  the  postulates 
of  freedom  of  our  Nation,  has  complied  with 
every  requirement  made  by  the  Nation  to 
serve  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  mainly,  in  times  of  crisis,  when  our 
men  have  shown  a  high  degree  of  patriotism 
by  volunteering  to  defend  world  peace; 

"Whereas:  The  glorious  history  of  our 
soldiers  at  the  service  of  the  Nation  giyes  us 
the  right  to  express  the  feeUng  of  our  youth 
by  permitting  them  to  voluntarily  choose 
their  career,  profession  and  way  of  living, 
without  being  Interrupted  by  Involuntary 
elements  such  as  the  compulsory  military 
service; 

"Whereas:  At  present  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  under  its  con- 
sideration various  bills  which  favor  the 
ellminaticm  of  the  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice and  the  creation  of  a  voluntary  army, 
as  recommended  by  a  Committee  to  study 
this  problem,  appointed  by  the  President, 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon; 

"Where«s:  The  House  of  Representatives 
of  Puerto  Rico,  In  response  to  the  outcry  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  youth,  concurs  with  the 
view  of  the  elimination  of  the  compulsory 
military  service  axtd  the  creation  of  a  vol- 
untary army  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation: 
"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico: 

"Section  1. — "To  favorably  recommend  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  elimination  of  the  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  and  to  express  the  endorsement 
of  the  House  of  Represent»tivea  of  Puerto 


Rico  to  the  concept  ot  a  voluntary  an&v 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

"Section  2. — To  send  a  copy  of  this  Ra». 
oluUon.  properly  translated  into  the  English 
language,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Hon.  Richard  M.  Nlxom.  and  to  the 
Congiess  of  the  Unlt^l  States  of  America, 
as  well  as  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  Washington,  and  to  the 
Press.  Radio  and  Television  of  Puerto  Blco 
and  of  the  Nation." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Cominon 
Coiuicll  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  New  York  re- 
lating to  rehabilitation  grants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur1)aD 
Affairs. 

A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  San  Diego  concerning  the 
seizure  by  foreign  naval  forces  of  American- 
flag  tuna  cUppers  based  In  CalUornla  portt; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Western  New 
York  Police  Association.  Inc.,  relating  to 
changes  in  the  design  of  the  American  Plar 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Rockland  County,  New  York,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  revenue 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  New  York,  calling  upon 
Congress  to  pass  the  "Safe  Schools  Act";  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OP  CX)MMITTEES 

The  follofwlng  reports  of  oommittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committes 
on  Appropriations  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  466.  Joint  reaolutlon  making  a 
suppl«m)ental  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Retpt.  No.  92-30). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  Mr.  SPAWOtAW), 
from  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  1181.  A  bUl  to  remove  certain  llmitaUcos 
on  the  granting  of  a  relief  to  owners  of  lost 
or  stolen  bearer  securities  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  puzpooes  (Rept  Na 
93-37). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ACnvmES  OP 
THE  CJOMMTTTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS" — REPORT  OP 
A  COMMITTEE — (S.  REPT  NO 
92-36) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  a  repwt 
entitled  "Activities  of  the  Committee  oo 
Government  Operations,"  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


"Bins  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BOOOS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Coopxa.  Mr.  Aixott,  Mr.  bwait.  Mr. 
Bakzx,  Mr.  Bath,  M!r.  Bcnitkit,  Mr. 
BtrrKT.XT,  Mr.  Doi,s,  Mr.  Domznick, 
Mr.  FANinir,  Mr.  Ooldwatxx,  Mr. 
Ovaxn,  Mr.  Hast,  Mr.  Hatfixld,  Mr. 
HxnsKA.  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Joboan  at 
Idaho,  Mr.  Maticum.  Mr.  M-ubkix,  Mr. 
Pacxwood.  Mr.  Pabtoks.  Mr.  Pkab- 
soN,  Mr.  Pkict,  Mr.  PBotrrr,  Ifr. 
RAjfDOU'H,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Saxbi,  Mr. 
ScuwKUUB.  Mr.  SooTT,  Mr.  SpoifS, 
Mr.  Tajt.  Mr.  Towxa.  and  Mr. 
Wxicxxx)  : 
S.  1238.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  dumping 
of  material  In  the  ooeans,  coastal,  azid  othv 
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craters  and  for  other  puiposee.  Referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Public 
Works,  by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
8.  1239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  OfeUa 
Santos.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Job- 
dan   of  Idaho,  Mr.   Mansiixu),  Mr. 
MrrcALF,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
8.  1240.  A  bin  relating  to  prospecting  and 
exploring  for  minerals  on  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  by  means  of  bulldozers  or  other 
mechanical    earth-moving    equipment.    Re- 
ferred to  the   Committee   on   Interior  aixd 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jackson,   Mr.   Magnuson,   and  Mr. 
TrrNNEY)  : 
8.  1241.  A  bill  to  Eunend  section  2(3) ,  sec- 
tion  8c(2).    section    ec(6)(I),   and   section 
8c(7)  (C)     of    the    Agricultural    Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  Referred 
to    the     Committee     on     Agriculture     and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CxANsroN)  : 
8.  1242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967,  to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement for  certain  expenses  incurred  as 
the  result  of  the  unlawful  attempted  seizure 
or  seizure  of  MS.  fishing  vessels.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PROUTY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dominick,    Mr.    Ohhtin,    and    Mr. 
JoaoAN  of  Idaho) : 
8.  1243.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  revenues 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  afford 
them  broad  discretion  in  furnishing  training 
and   employment   opportunities   needed    by 
individuals  to  qualify  for  satisfying  and  self- 
supporting    employment.    Referred    to    the 
Committee   on   Labor   and   Public   Welfare. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
8. 1244.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  age  and  service 
requirements  for  immediate  retirement  un- 
der subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the   Coznmlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bdlk, 
Mr.    Chtthch.    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 
FONO,  Mr.  Fm^BiOHT,  Mr.  Ooidwa- 
Txs,   Mr.   Hakxis,   Mr.    Hartkx,   Mr. 
Hatfikld.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Jatttb. 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Kxnnxdt. 
Mr.    McCtXLLAN,    Mr.    McOxz.    Mr. 
MxTCALr.  Mr.  Mondalb,  Mr.  Mttbkie, 
Mr.    Pxix,    Mr.    Pbrct,    and    Mr. 
Thxjbmons)  : 
8. 1246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220) .  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

8.1246.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Prakong 
Ohotslrl.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 

8. 1247.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Enzo  Rellinl. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AiKKN) : 

S.  1248.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  keep  cer- 
tain records  and  make  certain  reports  to 
Congress  concerning  amounts  received  by 
providers  of  medical  and  health  care  items 
and  services  to  Individuals  entitled  thereto 
under  title  XV  111  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  under  any  program  or  project  under  or 
established  pursuant  to  titles  V,  XI,  or  XIX 
of  such  act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRB: 

8. 1249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  to  provide  for  a  more 
adequate  transportation  Investment  analysis. 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ByMr.  OURNEY: 
S.  1260.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
individuals  are  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  from  the  Insurance 
benefits  payable  to  them  under  such  title; 
and  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  minimum  monthly  benefit 
of  tlOO.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

ByMr.  HANSEN: 
S.  1251.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  quotas  on 
certain  meat  and  meat  products  provided  for 
by  section  2  of  the  act  of  August  22.  1964, 
shall  come  into  effect  when  the  estimate  of 
imports  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
eqtials  or  exceeds  the  level  prescribed  by  such 
section.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
F1na.nce. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request)  : 
S.  1262.  A  bUl  to  carry  into  effect  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property,  as  revised  at 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  July  14,  1967.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1253.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  6  of  title 
36,  United  States  Code,  "Patents",  to  author- 
ize domestic  and  International  studies  and 
progranas  relating  to  patents  and  trade- 
marks. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.  1264.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  36.  United 
States  Code,  "Patents",  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  Referred   to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1256.  A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable  to 
the  Patent  Office,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MAGNUSON    (by  request)  : 
S.  1266.  A  bill  to  faclUtate  the  transpor- 
tation ol  cargo  by  barges  specifically  designed 
for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

8. 1267.  A  blU  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1972  to  carry  out  the 
metric  system  study.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commetroe. 

S.  1268.  A  bill  to  pH-ovlde  for  the  reporting 
of  weather  modification  activities  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  1259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  incur  obliga- 
tions for  construction  grants  under  section  8 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Spaxkscan,  and  Mr.  Town) : 
S.  1260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1261.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  undertake  a  loan  guar- 
antee and  Interest  assistance  program  to  aid 
unemployed  scientists  and  engineers  in  the 
conversion  frcwn  defense-related  to  clvUlan, 
socially  oriented  research,  development,  and 
engineering  activities.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  1262.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Investment 
credit  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  such 
credit  to  10  percent  of  the  qualified  invest- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  1263.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  AUce  Gruen- 
wald.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1264.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Enrlqueta  IC. 
Par.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  MONDALE: 
S.  1266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act   to   provide   automatic   adjustments   in 
benefits; 


S.  1266.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  Biifferlng  deductions  from  the  insur- 
ance benefits  payable  to  them  under  such 
title; 

S.  1267.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  an  Increase  in  the  minimum 
benefit;  and 

S.  1268.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  the  computation  of 
benefits  thereunder  on  the  basis  of  the  work- 
er's 10  years  of  highest  earnings.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

B.  1269.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Miriam 
Lazarowltz; 

8. 1270.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Daisy  M. 
Tharp;  and 

S.  1271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Wah 
Sin.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1272.  A  un  designating  certain  election 
days  as  legal  public  hoUdays.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1273.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  89-701. 
as  amended,  to  extend  until  June  80.  1973, 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Act  and  Uie  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  therefor,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

S.  1274.  A  bin  to  revise  and  Improve  the 
laws  relating  to  the  documentation  of  ves- 
sels. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfikld,  and  Mr.  Pacxwooo)  (by 
request)  : 

8. 1376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  maritime  lien 
provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   BUCKLEY    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 

8.  1276.  A  bin  to  fix  the  date  of  citizenship 
of  Alfred  Lorman  for  purposes  of  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  NELSON: 

S.  1277.  A  bUl  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per 
centum  of  parity  for  the  marketing  year 
1971-72.  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

8.  1278.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  trae  entry 
of  a  four  octave  carillon  for  the  use  of  Mar- 
quette University,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  Beferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  FONO: 

S.  1279.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  aimual 
amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the  in- 
surance benefits  payable  to  them  under  nich 
title;  and 

S.  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  to  provide  that  the  wid- 
ow's or  widower's  Insurance  benefit  of  an  In- 
dividual, who  first  becomes  entitled  to  such 
benefit  after  attainment  of  age  66.  wiU  be 
equal  to  100  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  the  deceased  spouse  of  such 
Individual.  Referred  to  the  Committee  an 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

8.  1281.  A  bin  to  Incorporate  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  Referred  to  ti»« 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  hlnMelf,  Mr. 
Bbookx,  and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  1282.  A  i)lU  entitled  "Government  Facll- 
Itlee  Location  Act  of  1971."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

8. 1383.  A  bill  entlUed  "Urban  Bducatloa 
Improvement  Act  of  1971."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  oo  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (by  request)  : 

8.J.  Res.  72.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Inter- 
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8tat«  compact  to  conserve  oU  and  gas.  Re- 
ferred to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Axlott,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 

GOLDWATEH,    Mr.    GlTRNET,    Mr. 

Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hrus- 
KA,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Mus- 
KH,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy, 
Prouty,     Mr.     Randolph,    Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Sajcbe,  Mr.  Schwei- 
KER,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr. 
Taft,    Mr.    Tower,    and    Mr. 
Weicksr)  : 
S.  1238.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  dump- 
ing of  material  in  the  oceans,  coastal, 
and  other  waters  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  great- 
ly honored  to  introduce  today  the  Marine 
Protection  Act  of  1971  on  behalf  of  the 
administration.  Our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucliy  (Mr.  Cooper)  ,  had  intended  to  in- 
troduce this  legislation,  but  he  is  nec- 
essarily absent.  He  asked  me  to  intro- 
duce it  today  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  Senator  Cooper 
had  intended  to  make  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKJtXNT    or    SEMATOS    COOPHt 

iSi.  President.  In  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  particularly  In  its  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  we  have  learned 
that  tbe  control  of  water  pollution  and  air 
pollution  Is  Inextricably  related  to  the 
generation  and  disposal  of  solid  waste.  Pol- 
lutants removed  from  water  efflxients  become 
solid  waste.  Similarly,  pollutants  removed 
from  air  emissions  become  solid  waste.  With 
the  Increasing  stringency  of  air  and  water 
pollution  controls,  therefore,  we  are  generat- 
ing Increasing  volumes  of  solid  waste.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  the  phase  out  of  land  fill 
and  other  obsolete  methods  of  waste  disposal. 
Is  causing  a  search  for  new  areas  to  dispose 
of  waste.  Naturally,  the  oceans  represent  a 
likely  repository. 

However,  many  scientific  experts  have 
decried  the  current  degradation  of  our 
oceans  that  is  resulting  from  unregulated 
diunpltig  and  they  urge  that  controls  be 
adopted. 

In  the  91st  Oongreas  the  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  effects  of  ocean  diunping, 
(wxtlcularly  that  associated  with  north- 
eastern metropolitan  concentrations,  and  it 
Is  clear  that  comprehensive  and  strict  con- 
trols over  ocean  dumping  must  be  provided 
as  p€urt  of  the  overall  control  of  environ- 
mental pollution.  The  present  regiilatory  law 
is  simply  not  suflclent  to  provide  affirmative 
control  over  the  discharge  of  waste  Into  the 
oceans.  Not  only  la  th»  proper  Federal 
agency — the  Bavironmental  Protection 
Agency — ^without  necessary  authority,  tbm 
present  authority  of  the  Corps  of  Engineer* 


to  issue  permits  for  the  discharge  of  waste 
into  the  oceans  beyond  three  miles  is,  in  the 
words  of  General  Kolsch,  Director  of  the 
Civil  Worlcs  office  of  the  Corps,  "somewhat 
tenuous."  This  situation  must  be  remedied 
and  the  President's  bill  would  provide  the 
necessary  regulatory  framework  by  providing 
that  before  any  waste  matter  generated  In 
the  U.S.  could  be  deposited  into  the  oceans 
in  any  manner,  a  permit  would  first  have  to 
be  applied  for,  and  received  from  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

Perhaps  the  most  definitive  svunmary  on 
the  problems  associated  with  the  growing 
volume  of  waste  discharged  into  the  oceans 
and  which  the  President's  UIl  would  imple- 
ment, is  the  report  of  the  CotincU  on  En- 
vironmental QuaUty,  October  1970,  entitled 
"Ocean  Dumping."  I  conmiend  this  report 
to  the  Senate  and  I  am  sure  it  will  play  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  con^I  of  the  dis- 
charge of  solid  waste  into  the  oceans. 

llie  problem  of  solid  waste  disposal  is  criti- 
cal. Tou  will  recall  that  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  was  resfKjnslble  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Resources  Recovery  Act  of  1970 
which  authorized  a  program  to  reverse  the 
thrust  of  America's  management  of  waste 
from  a  policy  of  mere  disposal  to  one  of  the 
recovery  of  maximum  material  and  energy. 
In  last  year's  bearings  on  ocean  dumping 
Dr.  Bostwlck  Ketchum,  Associate  Director  of 
the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institute,  tes- 
tified to  the  relationship  of  environmental 
pollution,  piu^icularly  ocean  dumping,  and 
recovery  of  materials  and  energy  in  waste  as 
foUows: 

"The  tiltimate  solution  to  most  pollution 
problems  is  the  recycling  and  reuse  of  as 
much  of  the  waste  materials  as  is  humanly 
poaslbie.  Our  present  philosophy  Is  to  recy- 
cle and  reuse  nxaterlals  only  when  it  is  eco- 
nomically profitable.  The  basic  fallacy  of  this 
appocu^  is  that  only  Immediate  costs  are 
considered.  It  is  beccxning  obvious  that  re- 
storing a  damaged  environment  to  a  quality 
enviromnent  Is  more  costly  than  it  would 
have  been  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  en- 
viromnent in  the  first  place." 

Com.bmed  with  ttke  full  implementation 
of  the  Resources  Recovery  Act  program  the 
regulation  of  ocean  dum.ping  as  proposed  in 
the  Administration's  bill  will  enable  the  ap- 
plication of  environmentally  sound  solutions 
to  the  growing  accumulation  of  solid  waste. 
In  this  manner  we  will  provide  the  necessary 
systems  to  enable  us  to  protect  tlie  quality 
of  the  oceans  as  well  as  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  This  legislation  seeks  to 
create  an  effective  system  protecting  that 
portion  of  our  environment  that  cur- 
rently has  the  least  protection.  This  leg- 
islation, if  enacted,  would  establish  a  per- 
mit system  to  prevent  or  seriously  limit 
the  use  of  the  oceans  off  the  United 
States  as  sewers. 

Recent  estimates  state  that  48,000,000 
tons  of  waste  annually  are  now  barged 
from  the  United  States  and  dumped  at 
sea.  And  the  figure  is  rising  dramatically. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  discussed  ocean  dumping  in 
testimony  yesterday  before  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Ad- 
ministrator Ruckelshaus  told  our  sub- 
committee : 

Because  the  capacity  of  land-based  waste 
disposal  sites  Is  becoming  exhausted  in  some 
coastal  dtles,  commiuilties  Increasingly  are 
looking  to  the  ocean  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  their  wastes.  Paced  with  higher  water 
quality  standards,  industries  may  also  look 
to  the  ocean  for  disposal.  The  result,  without 
controls,  could  be  a  massive  Increase  in  the 
already  growing  level  of  ocean  dumping.  If 


this  occiu's,  envlronmentat  deterioration  will 
become  wldesprecKl. 

Five  major  ocean  dumping  sites  exJat 
off  the  New  Jersey-Delaware-Maryland- 
Virginia  coastal  area.  No  evidence  hat 
yet  been  found  that  disposal  of  these  pol- 
lutants has  reached  the  shore.  But  the 
threat  cannot  be  dismissed.  These  pel- 
lutants  conceivably  could  someday  force 
the  closing  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
beaches  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

But  there  already  has  been  damage  to 
the  local  area.  Dumping  of  sewage  sludge 
has  destroyed  dozens  of  square  miles  of 
shellfish  beds  a  few  miles  from  the  cities 
of  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del.,  and  Cape  May 
N  J.  This  has  hampered  the  livelihood  of 
area  fishermen.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  go  a  long  way  toward  pre- 
venting the  further  degradation  of  our 
oceans  by  such  dimiping  practices. 

Personally,  I  have  no  preconceived 
Ideas  on  what  is  the  best  method  to  con- 
trol this  form  of  pollution.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  year  1871  must  mark  the 
creation  of  some  control  system  to  regu- 
late disposal  practices  at  sea. 

Many  questions  come  to  mind  in  any 
evaluation  of  ocean  diunping  legislation. 
A  very  basic  one  is  whether  or  not  ocean 
dumping  of  any  nature  should  be  allowed 
to  continue  off  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly, it  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  have  the  au- 
thority to  prohibit  disposal  at  sea  of  cer- 
tain toxic  materials  such  as  arsenic.  This 
bill  would  grant  that  authority. 

A  second  question  is  the  location  of  any 
such  dumping,  if  dumping  is  to  be  per- 
mitted. Many  experts,  for  example,  have 
suggested  that  ocean  dumping  must  be 
limited  to  areas  beyond  the  Continental 
Shelf.  A  related  topic  is  the  question  of 
criteria  to  be  used  in  selection  of  poten- 
tial dumping  sites,  tf  permitted. 

Too  little  knowledge  now  exists  can- 
ceming  the  ecological  effect  produced 
when  poisons  and  other  wastes  are 
dumped  into  the  oceans.  Do  these  wastes 
adversely  affect  the  chain  of  life  in  the 
marine  environment? 

Further  Investigations  may  conclude 
with  the  finding  that  dumping  wUl  be 
continued  on  a  limited  basis.  If  this  is  so, 
I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  could 
consider  various  methods  to  encourage 
a  volimtary  end  to  whatever  ocean 
diunping  is  permitted  to  continue.  This 
might  be  accomplished  through  creation 
of  a  permit-fee  system.  The  municipal- 
ities or  industries  seeking  an  ocean 
duminng  permit  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  as  called  for  under 
this  bill,  might  be  required  to  pay  a  pol- 
lution fee,  possibly  based  on  the  wel^t. 
volume,  or  toxicity  of  the  materials 
dumped  at  sea. 

Such  a  fee  system  would  place  an  eco- 
nomic burden  on  ocean  dumping  equal 
to  its  environmental  burden. 

These  and  manj'  other  points  will  be 
discussed  at  length  in  hearings  on  this 
biU  that  will  be  held  March  26  in  Reho- 
both Beach,  Del.  I  believe  those  hearings 
will  prove  most  fruitful. 

In  closing,  Mr.  I>resident.  may  I  com- 
mend the  administration  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  legislation,  and  their  strong 
support  for  it.  This  bill  represents  an 
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important  and  necessary  aspect  of  our 
national  commitment  to  a  better  en- 
vironment. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion Act,  as  well  as  a  section-by -section 
analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  In  addition,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus' statement  yesterday  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill, 
analysis,  and  statement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1238 
A  blU  to  regulate  the  diunping  of  material  In 

the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  Congress  assembled,  That,  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Marine  Protection 
Act  of  1971." 

riNDINO.    POUCT,    AND    PTJRPOBK 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Unregulated  dumping  of  mate- 
rial into  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other  wa- 
ters endangers  human  health,  welfare,  and 
amenities,  and  the  marine  environment,  eco- 
logical systems,  and  economic  potentialities. 

(b)  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  regulate  the  dumping 
of  all  types  of  material  in  the  oceans,  coastal, 
and  other  waters  and  to  prevent  or  vigorously 
limit  the  dumping  into  the  oceans,  coastal, 
and  other  waters  of  any  material  which 
coxUd  adversely  affect  human  health,  welfare, 
or  amenities,  or  the  marine  environment,  eco- 
logical systems,  or  economic  potentialities.  To 
this  end,  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  reg- 
ulate the  transportation  of  material  from  the 
United  States  for  dumping  into  the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters,  and  the  dumping 
of  material  by  any  person  from  any  source 
if  the  dumping  occurs  in  waters  over  which 
the  United  States  has  jurisdiction. 
DiFiNrnoNS 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term — 

(a)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

(b)  "Oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters" 
means  oceans,  gulfs,  bays,  salt-water  lagoons, 
■alt-water  harbors,  other  coastal  waters  where 
the  tide  ebbs  and  fiows,  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

(c)  "Material"  means  matter  of  any  kind 
or  description,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
dredge  spoil,  solid  viraste,  garbage,  sewage 
tiudge,  munitions,  chemical,  biological,  and 
radiological  warfare  agents,  radioactive  ma- 
terials, wrecked  or  discarded  equipment,  rock, 
sand,  cellar  dirt,  and  industrial  waste,  pro- 
vided,  that  it  does  not  mean  oil  within  the 
meaning  of  section  11  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  or  sewage  from  vessels 
within  the  meaning  of  Section  13  of  said  Act. 

(d)  "United  States"  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pvireto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacflc 
Islands. 

(e)  "Person"  means  any  private  person  or 
entity,  any  employee,  agent,  department, 
agency,  or  Instnmientallty  of  any  State  or 
local  umt  of  governnient,  or  foreign  govern- 
ment, and,  except  as  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6,  any  employee,  agent,  dep«utment, 
•gency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(f)  "Dumping"  means  a  disposition  of  ma- 
terial, provided,  that  It  does  not  mean  a  dis- 
position of  any  effluent  from  any  outfall 
rtructure,  or  a  routine  discharge  of  effluent 
Incidental  to  the  propulsion  of  vesselB,  and 
provided  further,  that  It  does  not  mean  the 
Intentional  placement  of  any  device  In  the 


oceans,  coastal,  or  other  waters  or  on  the 
submerged  land  beneath  such  waters,  for  the 
purpose  of  using  such  device  there  to  produce 
an  effect  attributable  to  other  than  its  mere 
physical  preeenoe. 

(g)  "District  Court  of  the  United  States" 
Includes  the  District  CovuM;  of  Guam,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  in  the  case  of 
American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Hawaii, 
which  court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  over  ac- 
tions arising  therein. 

PBOHIBmO   ACTS 

Sbc.  4.  Except  as  such  transportation  or 
dxmiplng  or  both  may  be  authorized  in  a 
permit  Issued  by  the  Administrator, 

(a)  No  person  shGJl  transport  material  from 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  dump- 
ing It  into  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters,  and 

(b)  No  person  shall  dtunp  material  (1)  In 
that  part  of  the  oceans,  ooastal,  and  other 
waters  which  Is  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  or,  (2)  In  a  zone 
contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States,  extending  to  a  line  12  nautical 
mUes  seaward  from  the  base  line  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  as  provided  In  Article  24  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone,  to  the  extent  that  It  may 
affect  the  territorial  sea  or  the  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

PERMrrs 
Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  Issue 
permits  to  transport  material  for  dumping 
into  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters,  or 
to  dmnp  material  Into  the  waters  described 
m  subsection  4(b),  or  both,  where  the  ap- 
plicant presents  information  respecting  the 
proposed  activity  which  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator  indicates  that  such  trans- 
portation, or  dumping,  or  both  will  not  un- 
reasonably degrade  or  unreasonably  endanger 
h\mian  health,  welfare,  or  amenities,  or  the 
marine  environment,  ecological  systems,  or 
economic  potentialities.  The  Administrator 
shall  establish  and  apply  criteria  for  review- 
ing and  evaluating  such  permit  appUcatlons, 
and,  in  establishing  or  revising  such  criteria, 
shall  consider,  but  not  be  limited  In  his  con- 
sideration to,  the  following: 

(1)  the  likely  Impact  of  the  proposed 
dumping  on  human  health,  welfare,  and 
amenities,  and  on  the  marine  environment, 
ecological  systems,  and  economic  potentiali- 
ties. Including  an  assessment  of — 

(A)  the  possible  persistence  or  permanence 
of  the  effects  of  the  proposed  dumping, 

(B)  the  volume  and  concentration  of  ma- 
terials Involved,  and 

(C)  the  location  proposed  for  the  dump- 
ing. 

(2)  alternative  locations  and  methods  of 
disposal.  Including  land-based  alternatives: 
the  probable  Impact  of  requiring  the  use  of 
such  locations  or  methods  of  disposal  on  con- 
siderations affecting  the  public  interest;  and 
the  probable  Impact  of  Issuing  or  denying 
permits  on  considerations  affecting  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

In  establishing  or  revising  such  criteria, 
the  Administrator  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Interior,  State,  De- 
fense, Agriculture,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Tran^>ortatlon,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  other  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials.  With  re- 
spect to  such  criteria  as  may  affect  the  civil 
works  program  of  the  I>epartment  of  the 
Army,  the  Administrator  shall  also  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  In  reviewing 
aopllcatlons  for  permits,  the  Administrator 
shall  make  such  provision  for  consultation 
with  Interested  Federal  and  State  agencies 
as  he  deems  useful  or  necessary.  No  permit 
shall  be  Issued  for  a  dumping  of  material 
which  win  violate  applicable  water  quality 
standards. 


(b)(1)  The  Administrator  may  establish 
and  Issue  various  categories  of  permits,  In- 
cluding the  general  permits  described  In 
subsection  (e). 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  require  an 
applicant  for  a  permit  under  subsection  (a) 
to  provide  such  information  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  consider  necessary  to  review  and 
evaluate  such  an  application. 

(c)  Permits  issued  xmder  subsection  (a) 
may  designate  and  Include  (1)  the  type  of 
material  authorized  to  be  transported  for 
dumping  or  to  be  dumped;  (2)  the  amount 
of  material  authorized  to  be  transported  for 
dumping  or  to  be  duny>6d;  (8)  the  location 
where  such  transport  for  dumping  will  be 
terminated  or  where  such  dumping  will  oc- 
cur; (4)  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
permits  are  vaUd  and  their  expiration  date; 
and  (5)  such  other  matters  as  the  Admin- 
istrator deems  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe  such 
processing  fees  for  permiU  and  such  report- 
ing requirements  for  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  permits  issued  under  subeection  (a)  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

(e)  Notwlthst«mding  any  other  provision 
of  thU  Act,  the  Administrator  may  Issue 
general  permlU  for  the  transportation  for 
dumping,  or  dumping,  or  both,  of  classes 
of  materials  which  he  determines  will  have 
a  minimal  impact,  considering  the  factora 
stated  In  subsection  (a). 

(f)  The  AdmlnUtrabor  may  limit  or  deny 
the  Issuance  of  i)ermlts,  or  may  alter  or  re- 
voke partially  or  entirely  the  terms  of  per- 
mits Issued  by  him  under  this  Act,  for  the 
transportation  for  dumping,  or  the  dumping, 
or  both,  of  specified  material,  where  he  finds 
that  such  material  cannot  be  dumped  con- 
sistently with  the  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a).  No  action  shall  be 
taken  under  this  subsection  unless  the  af- 
fected person  or  permittee  shall  have  been 
given  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
on  such  action  as  proposed. 

(g)  The  Administrator  naay,  considering 
the  criteria  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  designate  recommended  sites 
for  the  dumping  of  ^)eclfied  materials. 

(h)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit  any 
transportation  for  dumping  or  dumping  of 
material  where  such  transportation  or  dump- 
ing Is  necessary.  In  an  emergency,  to  safe- 
guard human  life.  Such  transportation  on 
dumping  shall  be  reported  to  the  Administra- 
tor within  such  times  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

PENAI.'nES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  person  who  violates  section 
4  of  this  Act,  or  regulations  promulgated 
under  this  Act.  or  a  permit  Issued  under  this 
Act  by  the  Administrator  shall  be  liable  to 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $50,000  for 
each  violation  to  be  aaseeeed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  until  the 
person  charged  shall  have  been  given  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  bearing  on  such 
violation.  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be 
compromised  by  the  Administrator.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  In  compromise,  the 
gravity  of  the  violation  and  the  demonstrated 
good  faith  of  the  person  charged  In  attempt- 
ing to  achieve  rapid  compliance  after  noti- 
fication of  a  violation  shall  be  considered  by 
said  Administrator.  Upon  failure  of  the  of- 
fending party  to  pay  the  penalty,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  commence  an  action  In  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  action  which  may 
be  brought  under  subsection  (a),  a  person 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  section 
4  of  this  Act,  regulations  promulgated  under 
this  Act,  or  a  permit  Issued  under  this 
Act  by  the  Administrator  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  (50,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 
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(c)  For  the  purpose  ot  Imposing  civil  pen- 
alties and  criminal  fines  under  this  section, 
each  day  of  a  continuing  violation  shall 
constitute  a  separate  oSenae. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  delegate 
may  bring  actions  for  equitable  relief  to  rs- 
dress  a  violation  by  any  person  ot  this  Act, 
regirlatlons  promulgitted  under  this  Act,  and 
permits  issued  under  this  Act  by  the  Admin- 
istrator, and  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such 
relief  as  the  equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

(e)  A  vessel,  except  a  public  vessel  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  13(a)(3)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or  other 
public  property  of  a  similar  nature,  used  In 
a  violation  shall  be  liable  In  rem  for  any  civil 
penalty  assessed  or  criminal  fine  Imposed  and 
may  be  proceeded  against  In  any  district  court 
of  the  umted  States  having  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  provided,  that  no  vessel  shall  be 
liable  unless  It  shall  appear  that  the  owner 
was  at  the  time  of  the  violation  a  consenting 
party  or  privy  to  such  violation. 

(f )  If  the  provisions  of  any  permit  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  5  are  vio- 
lated, the  Administrator  may  revoke  the  per- 
mit or  may  suspend  the  j>ermlt  for  a  specified 
period  of  time.  No  permit  shall  be  revoked  or 
sxispended  unless  the  permittee  shall  have 
been  given  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing on  such  violation  and  proposed  suspen- 
sion or  revocation. 

BXLATIOITSHIP  TO  OTHTX   LAWS 

S«c.  7.  (a)  After  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  all  licenses,  permits,  or  authortzatlons 
which  have  been  issued  by  any  ofllcer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  under  authority 
of  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be  termi- 
nated and  of  no  effect  to  the  extent  they  au- 
thorize any  activity  regiilated  by  this  Act. 
Thereafter,  except  as  hereafter  provided,  no 
license,  permit,  or  authority  shall  be  issued 
by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
SUtes  other  than  the  Administrator  which 
would  authorize  any  activity  regulated  by 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  hereunder. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  abrogate  or 
negate  any  existing  responslbUlty  or  au- 
thority contained  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  and  section  4  and  sub- 
section 7(8)  of  this  Act  shall  not  ai>ply  to 
any  activity  regulated  by  that  Act.  provided, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  shall  consult 
with  the  Administrator  prior  to  Issuing  a 
permit  to  conduct  any  activity  which  would 
otherwise  be  regulated  by  this  Act.  In  issuing 
any  such  permit,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission shall  comply  with  standards  set  by 
the  Administrator  re^>ectlng  limits  on  radia- 
tion exposures  or  levels,  or  concentrations  or 
quantities  of  radioactive  material.  In  setting 
such  standards  for  application  to  the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters,  or  for  specific  por- 
tions of  such  waters,  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  the  policy  expressed  In  subsection 
2(b)  of  this  Act  and  the  factors  stated  In 
subsection*  6(a)  (1)  and  8(a)  (2)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shaU  not  apply  to  aotlMis  taken  before  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  imder  the 
authority  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
18©9.' 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  11 
(e),  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  abrogating  or  negating  any  existing  re- 
sponsibility or  authority  contained  in  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899,  pmtnded, 
that  after  the  effecUve  date  of  this  Act,  no 
Federal  license  or  permit  shall  be  Issued 
uiider  the  authority  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  1899  to  conduct  any  activity 
otherwlae  regulated  by  section  4  of  this  Act 
and  the  regulations  issued  hereunder,  un- 
less the  Administrator  has  certified  that  the 
activity  proposed  to  be  conducted  Is  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
with  the  regulations  Issued  hereunder. 


(3)  Where  a  license  or  permit  to  conduct 
an  activity  has  been  granted  under  the  au- 
thority of  subsections  (c)(1)  and  (c)(2)  ot 
this  section  and  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1899,  no  separate  permit  to  conduct 
such  activity  ab»ll  be  required  under  this 
Act. 

(d)  Prior  to  lasidng  any  permit  under  this 
Act,  where  It  appears  to  the  Administrator 
that  the  disposition  of  the  material  to  be 
transported  for  dumping  or  to  be  dumped 
may  affect  navigation  In  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  may  create  an  arti- 
ficial Island  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
the  Administrator  shall  consult  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  no  permit  shall  be 
Issued  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  deter- 
mines that  navigation  will  be  unreasonably 
Unpaired. 

(e)  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preempting  any  State,  Federal 
Territory  or  Conmionwealth,  or  subdivision 
thereof  frosn  Imposing  any  requirement  or 
llabUlty. 

ZtrWOWCMMZHT 

ate.  8.  (a)  The  Admimstrator  may,  when- 
ever appropriate,  utUize  by  agreement,  the 
personnel,  services,  and  facilities  of  other 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  tnstru- 
nMntalltles,  whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  a 
nonreimbursable  basis. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  delegate 
responsibility  and  authority  for  reviewing 
and  evaluating  permit  apirilcatlons.  includ- 
ing the  decision  as  to  whether  a  permit  will 
be  issued,  to  an  officer  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  or  he  may  delegate,  by 
agreement,  such  responsibility  and  authority 
to  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments 
or  agencies,  whether  on  a  reimbursable  or 
nonreimbursable  basis. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall 
conduct  5\irvelllance  and  other  appropriate 
enforcement  activity  to  prevent  unlawful 
transportation  of  material  for  dtunplng  or 
dumping. 

UCirulTIONS 

Sk:.  9.  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
and  authority  coolerred  by  this  Act,  the 
Admlnistratwr  Is  authorized  to  Lasue  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

DrrxaNATTONAI.   COOPXHATIOIf 

Sbc.  10.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator,  shall  seek  effec- 
tive International  action  and  cooperation  to 
ensure  protection  of  the  marine  environment, 
and  may  for  this  purpose,  formulate,  present. 
or  support  specific  proposals  in  the  United 
Nations  and  other  competent  international 
organizations  for  the  development  of  a^vo- 
prlate  international  rules  and  regulations  In 
support  of  the  policy  of  this  Act. 

KXPXAI,    AND   STTPmSESSION 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  l^e  second  proviso  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  20  of  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1899  (30  Stat.  1164),  as  amended.'  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  Sections  1,  2.  3,  4.  6,  6,  and  7  of  the 
Act  of  June  29,  1888  (25  Stat.  200),  as 
amended,'  are  repealed. 

(c)  SecUon  2  of  the  Act  of  August  5,  1886 
(24  Stat.  32«),«  Is  repealed. 

(d)  To  the  extent  that  It  authorizes  ac- 
tion regulated  by  this  Act.  secUon  4  of  the 
Act  of  March  3,  1908  (33  Stat.  1147) ,»  Is  su- 
perseded. 

(e)  Section  13  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1899  (30  Stat.  1152),  as  amended,*  is 
superseded  insofar  as  It  applies  to  dumping, 
as  defined  in  subsection  3(f)  of  this  Act.  of 
material  In  the  waters  covered  by  subsection 
4(b)  of  this  Act. 


»  33  U.8.C.  5  401  et.  seq. 


'  33  U  AC.  (  418. 
^33U.S.C.  iS  441-45  lb. 
'  33  U.S.C.  i  407a. 
'  33  U.S.C.  {  419. 
•  33  U.S.C.  I  407. 


Krvxcnvx  datk  amd  savings  paoTuxoM 
Sec.  12.  (a)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  six 
months  after  Its  enactment. 

(b)  No  legal  action  begun,  or  right  of  ac- 
tion accrued,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  be  affected  by  any  provision  of  this 
Act. 

AtTTROKIZATION  FOR  APPKOPUATIOITS 

Sec.  13.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  bs 
appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  In  tbs 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
and  administration,  of  this  Act. 

Ajtaltsis  op  the  PaoposED  Masimx 
PsoTKrnoN  Act  op  1971 

The  title  of  the  proposed  act  Is  designated 
as  the  "Marine  Protection  Act  of  1971,"' 

Section  2,  drawing  on  the  report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  made 
public  by  the  President  October  7,  1970, 
makes  a  finding  by  the  Congress  that  un- 
regulated dumping  of  material  in  the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters  endangers  human 
health,  welfare,  and  amenities,  and  the 
marine  environment,  eccrioglcal  systems,  and 
economic  potentialities.  It  declares  a  federal 
policy  of  regulating  dumjrfng  of  all  types  of 
material  in  the  relevant  waters  and  of  vigor- 
ously limiting  the  dumping  of  material  which 
could  have  an  unfavorable  effect. 

Section  3  defines  certain  terms  used  in  the 
proposal.  Subsection  3(a)  defines  the  respon- 
sible official  for  Implementation  of  the  legis- 
lation as  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA).  Subsection 
3(b)  provides  that  the  proposal  applies  to 
the  oceans,  to  gulfs,  bays,  and  other  similar 
salt  waters,  other  coastal  areas  where  the  tide 
ebbs  and  fiows,  and  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Subsection  3(c)  defines  material,  the 
transportation  for  dumping  and  dumping  of 
which  are  regulated  by  the  proposal,  very 
broadly  as  matter  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion", and  then,  for  Illustrative  purposes,  but 
without  limiting  the  comprehensive  scope  of 
this  Initial  definition,  lists  specific  materials 
which  are  Included  In  the  general  definition. 
OH  and  sewage  from  vessels,  discharge  of 
which  are  covered  by  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  arc  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  3(e)  defines  "person"  la  such 
a  way  that  all  Federal,  State,  and  foreign 
governmental  organizations,  employees,  and 
agents,  along  with  private  persons  or  entitles, 
are  tnclv.ded  within  the  prohibition  <» 
transportation  for  dumping  or  dumping  con- 
tained in  Section  4.  Federal  organizations, 
employees,  and  agents,  however,  are  excepted 
from  the  definition  of  "person"  insofar  as 
section  fl,  providing  for  penalties,  is  con- 
cerned. Thus,  Federal  organizations,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  must  comply  with  tits 
permit  and  standard  setting  provisions  of  ths 
Act,  i.e.,  they  would  be  required  to  obtain 
approval  from  the  Administrator  of  EPA  for 
the  transportation  for  dumping  or  the  dump- 
ing of  materials  in  the  relevant  waters,  but 
they  are  not  liable  for  or  subject  to  the  pen- 
alty provisions. 

Subsection  3(f)  riofin^  dumping  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  as  "a  disposition  of  mate- 
rial". Provisos  make  two  Important  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule  of  applicability.  The 
first  proviso  excepts  from  the  Act's  coverage 
disposition  of  effluents  from  any  outfall 
structure  or  routine  discharges  of  effluents 
incidental  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels.  Mu- 
nicipal sewage  outfalls  or  industrial  waste 
outfalls  come  within  this  proviso.  Discharges 
of  effluents  other  than  sewage  from  outfalls 
come  within  the  purview  of  standards  set 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon  Con- 
trol Act  and  also  will  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
posed permit  program  under  the  Refuse  Act 
(33  U.S.C.  §407).  Municipal  S3wage  outfalls 
also  come  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act's  standards  and  also  are  affected 
by  that  Act's  assistance  programs. 
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The  second  proviso  could  be  called  the 
"lobsterpot"  proviso.  It  excepts  Intentional 
placement  of  devices  In  the  relevant  waters 
or  on  the  submerged  lands  beneath  those 
waters.  Several  federal  departments  and 
agencies  place  testing,  monitoring,  sensing, 
or  surveillance  devices  on  the  ocean  floor. 
Under  this  provision,  the  placement  of  such 
items  or  their  transportation  for  placement 
la  not  within  the  coverage  of  the  proposal. 
Private  activities  similarly  not  within  the 
proposal  would  include  placing  into  the  ocean 
and  other  pertinent  waters  lobster  traps,  off- 
shore drilling  platforms,  pipelines,  or  cables. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  proviso  ensures  that 
any  excepted  placement  of  devices  does  not 
include  placement  of  material  to  produce  an 
effect  attributable  only  to  the  physical  pres- 
ence of  the  material  in  the  ocean  or  other 
relevant  waters.  Thus.  If  car  bodies  or  other 
similar  material  were  placed  in  the  ocean  to 
serve  as  a  shelter  for  fish,  the  effect  from 
placing  the  car  bodies  would  be  attributable 
only  to  the  physical  presence  of  the  car 
bodies  in  the  ocean,  and  the  placement 
would  constitute  a  dumping  for  which  a  per- 
mit vrould  be  required  under  the  Act. 

fecial  note  should  also  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  "dumping"  as  defined  In  subsection 
3(f)  would  not  include  an  activity  which  has 
as  Its  primary  purpose  a  result  other  than 
"a  disposition  of  material"  but  which  In- 
volves the  Incidental  depositing  of  some 
debris  or  other  material  in  the  relevant  wa- 
ters. For  example,  material  from  missiles  and 
debris  from  gun  projectiles  and  bombs  ulti- 
mately come  to  rest  In  the  protected  waters. 
Such  activities  are  not  covered  by  this  Act. 

Except  where  the  Administrator  has  issued 
a  permit  for  such  activity,  subsection  4(a) 
of  the  proposal  prohibits  transportation  of 
material  from  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dumping  It  In  the  oceans,  coastal, 
and  other  waters.  Similarly,  except  where  a 
permit  has  been  granted,  section  4(b)  pro- 
hibits dumping  of  material  in  that  part  of 
such  waters  which  Is  within  the  terrltoral 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  In  the 
Contiguous  Zone  of  the  United  States  when 
the  dumping  affects  the  territorial  sea  or 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

Section  6  places  authority  to  grant  trans- 
portation and  dumping  permits  In  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA.  provides  standards  for 
his  use  in  acting  on  permit  applications,  and 
governs  the  nature  of  permits  which  may  be 
Issued. 

Section  6(a)  allows  issuance  of  a  permit 
where  the  applicant  presents  information  \ 
which  indicates  that  the  transportation  or 
dumping  or  both  will  not  unreasonably  de- 
grade or  unreasonably  endanger  human 
health,  welfare,  or  amenities,  or  the  marine 
environment,  ecological  ssjrtems,  or  economic 
potentialities.  The  Administrator  is  directed 
to  establish  and  apply  criteria  for  revlewng 
and  evaluating  permit  appllcatloiM.  In  es- 
tablishing or  revising  the  criteria,  the  Ad- 
mlnstrator  s  required  to  consider  the  likely 
Impact  of  the  proposed  dumping  along  with 
alternative  locations  and  methods  of  dis- 
posal, including  those  based  on  land,  the 
probable  Impact  of  using  such  alternatives 
on  considerations  affecting  the  public  inter- 
est, and  the  probable  impact  of  issuing  or 
denying  permits  on  such  oonelderatlons.  In 
establishing  or  revising  criteria,  the  Admln- 
strator  Is  directed  to  consult  with  the  heads 
of  concerned  departments  and  agencies. 

Subsection  6(b)  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  establish  and  issue  various  cate- 
gories of  permits.  If  he  deems  such  a  step 
to  be  desirable,  the  Administrator  could  set 
<llfferent  procedures  for  handling  applications 
In  the  various  categories.  Subsection  (b)  (2) 
•Mows  the  Administrator  to  require  appli- 
cants for  permits  to  provide  necessary  In- 
formation. The  Administrator  could  require 
differing  amounts  and  types  of  Information 
•ooordlng  to  category. 


Subsection  6(c)  and  6(d)  set  out  the  re- 
quirements which  may  be  Incorporated  into 
permlte  Issued  under  the  authority  of  sub- 
section 6(a).  They  also  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator, as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  state 
further  requirements  and  actions,  such  as 
charges  for  permits  or  reporting  on  actions 
taken  under  a  permit. 

Subsection  6(e)  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  grant  general  permits  for  the  trans- 
portation for  dumping  or  dumping  of  quan- 
tities and  tyi>ee  of  materials  which  he  de- 
termines will  have  a  minimal  effect  on  the 
ocean.  This  provides  flexibility  to  give  general 
permits  for  certain  types  of  periodic  or  con- 
tinuing activities  where  the  amounts 
dumped  are  minimal. 

Subsection  8(f)  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  limit  or  deny  the  Issuance  of  per- 
mits Involving  specified  substances  where  he 
finds  that  the  substances  cannot  be  dumped 
consistently  with  the  provisions  of  and  cri- 
teria established  under  subsection  6(a).  In 
such  cases  the  Administrator  may  also  alter 
or  revoke  partially  or  entirely  the  terms  of 
existing  permits. 

Subsection  6(g)  allows  the  Administrator 
to  designate  recommended  sites  for  dumping 
specified  materials.  This  would  give  guidance 
to  applicants  and  facilitate  the  Administra- 
tor's implementation  of  the  control  pro- 
grams. 

Subsection  6(h)  establishes  a  very  limited 
exemption  from  the  prohibition  on  trans- 
portation for  dumping  or  dumping  where  no 
permit  has  been  granted.  Such  transpwrta- 
tlon  or  dumping  is  not  prohibited  where  it 
Is  necessary  In  an  emergency  to  safeguard 
human  life.  In  such  cases  reports  of  the  ex- 
cepted emergency  actions  must  be  made  to 
the  Administrator. 

Section  6  provides  for  penalties.  Under  sub- 
section S(a)  of  the  Administrator  could  as- 
sess a  civil  penalty  recoverable  in  federal 
district  court,  of  up  to  WCOOO  for  each  viola- 
tion. Subsection  6(b)  establishes,  in  addition, 
criminal  sanctions  for  knowing  and  willful 
violations.  The  court  could  assess  a  fine  of 
up  to  160.000  or  order  Imprisonment  for  a 
period  of  up  to  one  year,  or  both.  For  those 
cases  where  violations  are  of  a  continuing 
nature,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing  civil 
penalties  and  criminal  fines  but  not  Im- 
prisonment, subsection  6(c)  makes  each  day 
of  such  a  violation  a  separate  offense.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  subsection  6(d),  the 
Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  seek  equit- 
able relief  to  redress  violations.  Subsection 
6(e)  subjects  vessels  used  in  vlolatloiu  to  In 
rem  liability  for  any  civil  penalty  assessed 
or  criminal  fine  Imposed.  Public  vessels  with- 
in the  meaning  of  subsection  13(a)  (3)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and 
other  public  property  of  a  similar  nature 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  remedy  author- 
ized by  this  provision.  Subsection  6(f)  adds 
authority  for  the  Administrator  to  revoke 
or  suspend  a  permit  Issued  under  subsection 
6(a)  if  the  permit's  provisions  have  been 
violated. 

Section  7  deals  with  the  relationship  of 
this  legislation  to  other  laws.  Generally,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsections  7(b)  and  7 
(c),  it  provides  that  after  the  Act's  effective 
date,  existing  licenses,  permits,  or  authoriza- 
tions would  be  terminated  to  the  extent  they 
authorize  activity  covered  by  this  proposal, 
and  that  further  licenses,  permits,  or  author- 
izations of  a  similar  nature  could  not  be 
Issued. 

Subsection  7(b)  maintains  present  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  contained  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  provides 
that  the  provisions  of  Sections  4  and  7  (a)  of 
this  proposal  do  not  apply  to  actions  taken 
under  that  Act.  However,  the  ABC  must  con- 
sult with  the  Administrator  before  issuing 
a  permit  to  conduct  any  activity  otherwise 
regulated  by  this  proposal.  Moreover,  the 
ABC  must  comply  with  the  radioactive-mate- 
rial standards  set  by  the  Administrator,  and 


the  Administrator  is  directed  to  consider  the 
policy  expressed  In  subsection  2(b)  of  this 
proposal  along  with  the  factors  stated  in 
subsections  5(a)(1)  and  6(a)(2)  In  setting 
such  standards  for  the  waters  covered  by 
this  proposal. 

Subsection  7(c)  relates  to  authorities  con- 
tained In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1890,  respecting  dredging,  filUng,  hai1>or 
works,  and  maintenance  of  navigability.  The 
powers  are  exercised  for  the  most  part  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Except  for  the  limited  supersession 
found  In  subsection  11(e),  the  Rivers  and 
Harhors  Act  authorities  are  not  negated  or 
abrogated,  nor  are  existing  licenses  or  per- 
mits Issued  under  the  Act  terminated. 
Rather,  In  situations  where  this  Act  and  the 
Act  of  1899  both  apply  to  dumping  of  mate- 
rial In  connection  with  a  dredge,  fill  or  other 
permit  Issued  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Issuance  of  the  permit  requires  a  certifica- 
tion by  the  Administrator  of  EPA  that  the 
activity  Is  In  conformity  with  this  proposal 
and  any  regulations  Issued  under  It.  The 
Administrator  will  not  Issue  separate  permits 
in  such  cases. 

After  this  Act  become  effective,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  permit  program 
under  the  Refuse  Act,  which  Is  administered 
in  close  ooc^>eratlon  with  EPA  on  all  water 
quality  matters,  will  continue  to  regulate 
the  disposition  cf  any  affluent  covered  by 
the  Refuse  Act  from  any  outfall  structure 
regardless  of  the  waters  <nto  which  this  dis- 
position occurs,  in  addition  to  regulating  all 
depositing  of  material  Into  other  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  not  covered  by 
subsection  4(b)  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  7(d)  provides  for  consultation 
by  the  Administrator  of  EPA  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  in  cases  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  the  proposed  activity 
may  affect  navigation  or  create  an  artificial 
Island  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Subsection  7(e)  saves  State  or  local  laws 
from  being  preempted  by  this  proposal. 

Section  8  allows  the  Administrator  to  use, 
by  agreement,  resotircee  of  other  federal 
agencies,  on  either  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbiirsable  basis.  In  subsection  8(b)  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  delegate  re- 
sponsibility for  acting  on  pemUt  applications 
to  an  offlcer  of  EPA  or,  by  agreement,  to  the 
head  of  other  federal  departments  or  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  Subsection  8(c)  directs  that  surveil- 
lance, and  other  appropriate  enforcement  ac- 
tivity be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating. 

Section  9  gives  the  Administrator  power 
to  Issue  appropriate  regulations  In  carrying 
out  the  responsibilities  and  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Act. 

Section  10  directs  the  Secretary  of  State,  In 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  to  seek 
appropriate  international  action  and  cooper- 
ation to  support  the  policy  of  this  proposal. 

Subsections  11(a)  and  11(b)  repeal  the 
Supervisory  Harbors  Act  of  1888.  as  amended 
(33  U.8.C.  i  {  441-45lb) ,  and  the  provision  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899  (33  U.S.C. 
S  418)  which  preserved  the  Supervisory  Har- 
bors Act  from  supersession  by  the  1899  Act. 
The  Supervisory  Harbors  Act  provides  a  spe- 
cial authority  to  control  transit  in  and  from 
the  harbors  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  This  authority  has 
been  used  to  regulate  ocean  dumping.  The 
proposed  Act  would  replace  that  authority. 
A  portion  of  the  Act  of  August  5,  1886  (83 
use.  I  407a) ,  which  pertains  to  deposits  of 
debris  from  mines  and  stamp  works,  and 
which  Is  covered  by  this  bill  or  the  Refuse 
Act,  Is  also  repealed.  A  provision  contained 
in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1906  (33 
UJ3C.  J  419),  which  has  been  used  to  but- 
tress the  Corps  of  Engineers'  authority  to 
regtilate  ocean  dumping.  Is  superseded,  inso- 
far  as  It  authorizes  action  that  would   be 
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regulated  by  tUa  proposal.  Lastly,  section  13 
ot  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1809  (33 
T7.3.C.  i  407) ,  conLmouIy  Icnown  a«  the  ReXuse 
Act,  U  aupteraeded,  but  only  inaofar  as  It  ap- 
plies to  dumping  of  material  In  the  waters 
covered  by  subsection  4(b)  of  this  proposal. 

Section  12  provides  that  this  proposal  shall 
take  effect  six  months  after  Its  enactment 
and  further  saves  from  being  affected  by  this 
proposal  legal  actions  begim  or  rights  of  ac- 
tion accrued  prl<M-  to  th*  proposal's  effective 
date. 

Section  13  contains  an  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
administration  of  the  proposal. 

8TAT«M»rr   OF  Hon.   Wiluam   D.   Rttckzl- 
SHAUS,      Administbatob,      Envikommcntai. 

PaOTECTJON    ACKNCT,   BEPOEX    THX   COMMir- 

TK»  ON  Public  Works,  Subcommtttee  on 

An  AND  Watek  Pollution,  March  15,  1971 

Mr.  (^airman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee: I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity today  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss 
the  President's  1971  legtolatlve  program  for 
water  pollution  control. 

When  I  last  appeared  before  this  Subcom- 
mittee, a  Tew  weeks  ago,  we  discussed  the 
status  of  our  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram, the  progress  we  have  been  making  and 
the  deficiencies  and  shortcomings  we  have 
experienced.  Today  I  would  like  to  dlsciws  the 
future  and  our  plans  and  prcpoeals  for  that 
future. 

We  believe  that  our  legislative  proposals 
for  water  pollution  oontrcH  provide  the  reme- 
dies for  many  of  the  deficiencies  we  dls- 
ciiased  during  the  oversight  heartngs.  Our 
proposals  grow  out  of  our  experience  and 
our  assessment  of  the  problems.  They  repre- 
sent our  best  Judgment.  We  realize.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  problem  of  water  pol- 
lution is  not  solved  solely  by  the  enactment 
of  legislation,  no  matter  how  expertly  con- 
ceived and  drawn.  We  know  that  vigorous 
and  consistent  implementation  of  slII  of  our 
authorities  Is  essential. 

We  have  ctoeejy  studied  the  provisions  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  as  recently  amended,  and 
have  endeavored,  to  the  extent  appropriate, 
to  naake  the  terminology  and  the  administra- 
tive and  regulatory  approaches  of  our  own 
proposals  consistent  with  that  Act.  This  is 
In  accord  with  the  concept  underlying  the 
establishment  of  EPA— a  consistent  and  uni- 
fied approach  to  environmental  protection. 

The  President's  1971  legislative  proposals 
Tor  water  pollution  control.  Introduced  as  3. 
lOia,  S.  1013,  S.  1014,  and  S.  1015,  plus  the 
proposed  "Marine  Protection  Act  of  1971," 
are  addressed  to  the  areas  of  State  program 
grants,  waste  treatment  facility  construction, 
water  quality  standards,  enforcement,  and 
ocean  dumping. 

WATXK    gUALTTT    STANDARDS 

The  Pederal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
which  has  been  structured  largely  by  this 
Committee  over  the  years,  builds  increasingly 
upon  the  foiuidatlon  of  standards.  Water 
quality  standards  provide  the  basis  for  State 
and  local  action,  and  the  measttre  of  prog- 
ress of  such  action.  They  Identify  the  reme- 
dial measures  that  must  be  taken  by  Indus- 
tries and  municipalities.  They  provide  the 
basis  for  Federal  enforcement  action  aa  well. 

We  T)elieve  those  standards  should  be 
strengthened.  They  should  apply  to  all  navi- 
gable waters  and  their  tributaries,  whether 
interstate  or  Intrastate.  They  must  be  en- 
forceable—and they  can  only  be  enforceable 
If  they  are  as  clear  and  precise  and  as 
realistic  as  we  can  make  them.  They  must  be 
able  to  develop  with  advances  In  technology, 
and  provide  the  basis  for  continued  enhance- 
ment. 

Tbesa  are  our  goals  in  S.  1014.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  Is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  our 
own  proposal  with  proposals  Introduced  by 
members  of  the  Committee,  that  we  are  In 


basic  agreement  as  to  the  needed  Improve- 
ments In  Water  quality  standards. 

We  would  extend  water  quality  standards 
to  all  navigable  waters  and  their  tributaries, 
whether  Interstate  or  Intrastate,  as  well  as 
to  ground  waters  and  under  some  circum- 
stances to  the  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone 
and  the  high  seas. 

The  extension  of  water  quality  standards 
to  Intrastate  waters  Is  especially  Important 
in  the  context  of  the  permit  program  to  be 
administered  by  EPA  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers under  authority  of  the  Refuse  Act. 

We  view  the  permit  program  as  comple- 
mentary to  the  water  quality  standards  and 
enforcement  measures  we  are  proposing  In 
S.  1014.  The  establlshnaent  of  Federal-State 
water  quality  standards  for  all  navigable 
waters  will  provide  for  a  much  stronger  and 
more  consistent  enforcement  of  the  Refuse 
Act  permit  authority.  For  this  reason  the 
most  expeditious  enactment  of  S.  1014  Is 
urgent. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional system  of  water  quality  standards, 
there  Is  no  valid  reason  to  perpetuate  the 
patchwork  of  Jurisdiction  we  now  have  with 
standards  only  for  Interstate  waters. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965,  the  States  have  taken  many  different 
approaches  in  developing  water  quality 
standards.  The  vmcertalnty  and  confusion 
which  have  resulted  from  this  diversity  of 
approach  have  often  delayed  the  establish- 
ment of  enforceable  standards.  Oxir  bill  would 
require  the  Administrator  to  provide  guid- 
ance to  the  States  by  promulgating  regula- 
tions establishing  specifications  for  water 
use  designations,  water  quality  criteria,  and 
effluent  limitations  In  advance  of  State 
action. 

We  believe  that  such  Federal  guidance  is 
especially  Important  In  the  area  of  effluent 
llml  lotions.  This  concept  is  new  In  the  law. 
It  would  be  difficult  and  needlessly  duplica- 
tive for  each  State  to  gather  all  the  scientific, 
industrial  and  technological  Information 
upon  which  effluent  limitations  must  be 
based.  Federal  leadership  must  be  provided 
here  so  that  the  States  In  setting  effluent 
limitations  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  task.  Oiu' 
experience  with  the  initial  establishment  of 
water  quality  standards  by  the  States  with- 
out the  benefit  of  clear  guidance,  resulting 
in  protracted  delays,  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  clear  Federal  direction  at  the  out- 
set of  a  new  effort. 

In  our  view  the  importance  of  effluent  limi- 
tations cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  Is  owe 
intention  that  these  limitations,  to  consist 
of  clear  descriptions  of  effluent  quantity  and 
quality,  will  tell  Industries  and  mvmiclpali- 
tles  in  unambiguous  terms  exactly  what 
must  be  done  to  meet  Federal  requirements. 
We  expect  these  limitations  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal basis  for  futiire  enforcement  actions. 

We  also  propose  a  new  category  of  effluent 
limitations  and  prohibitions  which  would  be 
federally  Imposed  with  respect  to  elements 
and  compounds  which  have  been  identified 
as  hazardous  to  human  health  or  welfare. 
The  control  of  such  substances  must  be 
immediate  and  direct.  We  must  never  again 
be  so  unprepared  as  we  were  in  the  case  of 
merciuy. 

ENFORCE  MZNT 

PedenU  enforcement  must  now  take  full 
benefit  of  existing  water  quality  standards 
and  the  more  precise  requirements  we  will 
have  when  effluent  limitations  are  estab- 
lished. 

In  this  new  context  much  of  the  work  of 
the  old  enforcement  conference  will  now  be 
6K:complished  through  the  standard  setting 
process. 

We  shovild  be  in  a  position  to  move  effec- 
tively whenever  we  determine  a  violation  of 
standards  is  occurring. 

We  propose  an  enforcement  system  that 
capitalizes  on  the  administrative  regulatory 


procedures  which  have  matured  In  the  Amer- 
ican legal  system. 

Its  key  elements  are  : 

Initial  administrative  determination  of  a 
violation  followed  by  instructions  for  appro- 
priate remedy. 

Issuance  of  an  administrative  order  and 
assessment  of  fines  administratively. 

Provision  for  administrative  hearing  at  the 
option  of  the  alleged  violator. 

All  of  this  would  be  accomplished  in  a  short 
time  frame  and  action  would  be  taken  \>j 
those  specially  equipped  and  knowledgeable 
In  this  complex  area. 

We  would  be  able  to  advance  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  compliance  at  the  admin- 
istrative level,  without  any  sacrifice  of  the 
equity  and  fair  play  and  full  hearing  re- 
quired by  duo  process. 

We  would  need  to  address  the  Issues  Judi- 
cially only  as  a  last  resort;  and  then  with  a 
full  hearing  record  which  would  be  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  facts. 

Consistent  with  our  proposal  that  water 
quality  standards  be  extended  to  all  naviga- 
ble waters,  whether  Interstate  or  Intrastate, 
we  propose  that  Federal  enforcement  au- 
thority be  coextensive  with  the  standard- 
setting  authority  and  not  limited  to  cases  of 
Interstate  effects. 

Of  course  the  primary  reeponslbllity  for 
enforcement  remains  with  the  States.  Onr 
proposals  are  in  no  way  intended  to  diminish 
that  role.  But  we  must  be  able  to  act  swiftly 
if  the  States  f  aU  to  do  so. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  appears  that  we 
are  in  basic  agreement  as  to  needed  improve- 
ments of  our  Federal  enforcement  authority 
in  the  areas  of  information  gathering,  in. 
Junctions  and  citizen  suits. 

The  Inability  to  secure  adequate  informa- 
tion and  data  concerning  pollution  has  in- 
hibited truly  effective  enforcement.  We  pro- 
pose to  give  EPA  broad  authority  to  obtain 
information  and  data,  to  subpoena  witnesses 
and  records  and  to  require  monitoring  and 
reporting,  all  consistent  with  the  due  process 
requirements  of  law. 

We  would  authorize  EPA  to  move  imme- 
diately when  an  emergency  presents  an  im- 
minent and  substantial  danger  to  human 
health  or  welfare  or  to  water  quality,  by 
seeking  temporary  or  permanent  Injunctions 
in  Federal  court. 

Citizen  suits  would  be  authorized  to  en- 
able private  groups  and  individuals  to  com- 
pel compliance  with  the  law  and  to  assure 
that  governmental  Inertia  need  not  be  toler- 
ated where  the  law  provides  a  clear  duty 
and  remedy. 

CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 

In  order  to  combat  water  pollution  and 
enhance  water  quality,  oxir  program  must 
have  many  elements — realistic  criteria,  pnc- 
tical  plans,  vigorous  enforcement,  and  imag- 
inative research.  But  of  particular  signif- 
icance in  the  achievement  of  our  objectives 
is  the  construction  of  treatment  facilities. 
At  the  present  time,  substantial  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  financing  of  waste  treatment 
plant  construction  still  is  essential. 

In  recognition  of  that  centraJ  fact,  our 
legislative  proposal  S.  1013  was  structmvd 
as  a  solution  to  the  problem  presented  by 
these  key  questions — 

What  is  the  cost  of  waste  treatment  facll- 
Itlea  needed  by  municipalities  through  fiscal 
year  1974  if  water  quality  standards  are  to 
be  met? 

What  was  the  cost  of  needed  facilities  con- 
structed by  States  and  municipalities  since 
1968  without  the  benefit  of  the  full  Pederal 
share? 

How  can  Federal  grant  monies  be  most 
expedltiovisly  and  effectively  distributed  to 
the  States  and  munlcipaUtles? 

How  can  we  prevent  a  backlog  of  needed 
construction  from  reoccuirtng;  that  is,  how 
can  we  best  assiire  that  plants  will  be  en- 
larged. Improved,  r^laced  and  new  plants 
built  as  needed? 
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We  realize  that  there  are  various  possible 
answers  to  some  of  these  questions.  Our  bill 
represents  our  answer.  It  is  our  best  answer. 
It  represents  exhaustive  study  and  analysis. 
It  represents  our  experience  In  coping  with 
the  problem.  It  refiects  our  Olose  and  con- 
tinuing consultation  vrith  the  States  and 
municipalities. 

Any  answer  to  the  first  question — what  is 
the  cost  of  needed  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities— is  subject  to  change  because  of  a  se- 
ries of  variables  which  preclude  any  com- 
pletely sure  answer.  Inaccuracies  in  assess- 
ments of  needs  reported  by  States  and 
municipalities;  inflation;  refinements  in  cost 
determinations  for  particular  projects  as  they 
proceed  from  planning  through  construction; 
reassessment  of  needs  by  States  and  munici- 
palities in  the  light  of  changing  Federal, 
State  or  local  regulatory  requirements  and 
changing  levels  of  Federal  support;  resched- 
uling of  construction  starts — all  of  these 
factors  singly  and  in  combination  affect  our 
estimates  of  needs  and  costs. 

However,  we  must  make  an  assessment — 
and  we  have  made  the  best  assessment  we 
can,  realizing  that  we  are  aiming  at  an  elu- 
sive and  moving  target. 

Our  best  estimate  of  the  Federal  funds 
needed  for  the  construction  program  through 
fiscal  year  1974  to  meet  water  quality  stand- 
ards Is  C6  billion.  I  woidd  like  to  explain  that 
figure  with  the  aid  of  a  chart. 

The  first  element  Is  the  assessment  of  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  needs  through  fiscal 
year  1974.  That  need  has  been  determined 
to  be  tl2.&6  billion.  We  arrived  at  that  figure 
through  a  detailed  reassessment  of  needs, 
which  Included  Information  furnished  by  all 
of  the  States,  direct  contact  with  most  of 
the  major  cities  and  our  own  studies  and 
statistical  analysis. 

The  second  element  taken  into  account  Is 
the  so-called  "reimbursable  balance."  The 
total  amount  of  that  balance  for  all  under- 
funded and  un-funded  projects  Is  $1.46 
billion. 

The  third  element  to  be  considered  In  the 
calculation  is  the  Federal  share.  The  range 
of  Pederal  participation  in  a  project  varies 
between  30%  and  65%  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction depending  on  a  number  of  factors, 
such  as  State  matching,  adoption  of  water 
quality  standards,  and  consistency  with 
comprehensive  planning.  The  eligibility  for 
Increased  Federal  shares  has  been  going  up 
steadily.  The  average  eligibility  is  now  at 
approximately  47.6% . 

The  fourth  element  to  be  considered  is  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  from  previous  ap- 
propriations which  are  as  yet  unobligated. 
That  figure  is  $1.26  billion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  we  reach  a 
figure  of  $6.17  billion.  The  last  consideration 
that  mvist  be  taken  Into  account  Is  the 
necessity  to  make  the  program  as  cost-effec- 
tive as  possible.  We  endeavor  to  achieve  cost- 
effectiveness  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  by 
requiring  that  projects  be  included  in  river 
basin  and  regional  or  metropolitan  plans. 
These  are  essentially  waste  treatment  cost- 
effectiveness  plans.  We  have  also  developed 
treatment  facility  design,  operation  and 
maintenance  criteria  and  intensive  review 
procedures  to  achieve  the  maximum  benefit 
for  our  investment  and  to  preclude  construc- 
tion of  excess  capacity.  Through  these  cost 
saving  practices,  required  by  good  adminis- 
tration, we  believe  we  can  reduce  further  the 
Federal  investment  as  well  as  offset  Infla- 
tionary Increases. 

We  have  concluded  that  $6  WlUon  In  Fed- 
eral funds  win  be  needed  over  the  next  three 
years  to  support  the  program  of  needed  con- 
•tructlon  and  to  deal  with  reimbursables. 

8.  1013,  which  calls  for  $2  billion  for  each 
of  the  next  three  fiscal  years,  is  our  best 
estimate  of  what  is  needed  to  do  the  Job. 

As  to  that  troublesome  question  of  "re- 
Imbursables"— we  propose  a  straight-forward 


solution:  all  will  be  honored  and  receive 
their  full  Pederal  share.  That  is  what  we  pro- 
pose in  S.  1013. 

In  our  asessment  of  needs  we  studied  the 
problem  of  atormwater  and  combined  sew- 
ers. We  concluded  that  in  most  instances 
municipalities  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  as- 
sessing their  stormwater  and  combined  sewer 
problems  and  in  devising  practical  solutions. 
The  technology  needed  to  deal  with  this 
problem  Is  only  now  emerging,  largely  as  a 
result  of  research  and  demonstrations  sup- 
ported by  the  Water  Quality  Office.  The  adap- 
tation of  that  new  tehcnology  to  Individual 
municipal  situations  requires  a  great  deal  of 
study,  planning  and  preparation.  In  most 
cases  this  has  yet  to  be  accomplished. 

One  significant  difficulty  that  we  have 
experienced  with  the  construction  grant  pro- 
gram stems  from  the  fact  that  under  our 
present  authority  Federal  funds  are  initially 
distributed  among  the  States  according  to 
population,  a  factor  that  does  not,  taken 
alone,  adequately  reflect  the  irat  needs  of 
the  various  States.  This  occasions  a  delay  of 
18  months  before  unused  funds  can  be  re- 
distributed to  areas  that  have  immediate 
needs. 

To  remedy  this  situation  we  propose  In 
S.   1013  to  revise  the  allocation  formula  as 
follows : 
45%  on  the  basis  of  population 
20%     to    States    that    provide    adequate 
"matching"  funds 

25%  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  "relm- 
bursables"  and 

10%  on  the  basis  of  the  severity  of  the 
pollution  problem.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator. 

We  have  studied  many  variations  and  alter- 
natives to  the  allocation  formula  and  have 
determined  that  the  formula  we  propose  in 
S.  1013  provides  for  the  most  effective  diartri- 
butlon  of  funds.  The  new  formula  provides 
for  a  close  correlation  between  the  amount 
of  funds  distributed  and  the  need  for  and 
ability  to  use  such  funds. 

Our  purpose  is  to  maximize  the  effective- 
ness of  the  inltlEil  allocation,  thereby  mini- 
mizing the  need  for  reallocation,  with  the 
result  that  delays  are  eliminated  ""fj  the 
funds  are  put  to  work  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

To  enable  municipalities  which  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  participate  in  the 
construction  grants  program  because  of  an 
inability  to  market  their  bonds  on  reason- 
able terms,  the  Administration  proposes,  In 
S.  1015,  an  Environmental  Financing  Author- 
ity. The  Environmental  Financing  Authority 
would  be  authorized  to  purchase  municipal 
bonds  and  to  issue  Its  own  obligations  to 
finance  such  purchases.  We  understand  that 
Secretary  Connally  will  appear  before  this 
committee  at  a  later  date  to  testify  concern- 
ing this  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  see  that  we  have 
endeavored,  as  you  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  have  endeavored  in  other  pro- 
posals, to  Improve  and  refine  our  existing 
mechanisms  to  support  the  construction  of 
needed  facilities.  We  believe  this  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  and  deal  with  immediate  needs. 
Those  needs  include  a  backlog  of  uncon- 
structed  and  unfunded  projects  which  evi- 
dence a  fundamental  inadequacy  of  the  pres- 
ent system. 

We  believe  a  much  more  efficient  and  work- 
able system  should  be  developed.  We  believe 
that  we  should  now  begin  to  structure  into 
the  law  and  into  the  life  and  pattern  of  this 
program  the  concept  and  the  realization  of 
"self-sufficiency." 

By  "self -sufficiency"  we  mean  the  ability 
of  a  community  to  manage  and  p>ay  for  the 
operation,  maintenance  and  replacement  of 
its  waste  treatment  facilities  and  to  meet  the 
future  treatment  needs  of  the  community. 
We  believe  strongly  that  all  communities 
should  operate  waste  treatment  systems  on  a 


"utility*  basis  with  each  user  paying  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost. 

We  have  addressed  this  concept  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways  m  oiu-  proposal,  S.  1013.  We  would 
require  every  grantee  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  grant  to  assure  that  it  is  taking  "meas- 
ures to  establish  or  acquire  adequate  legal, 
institutional,  managerial  and  financial  capa- 
bility for  meeting  forseeable  future  needs 
with  respect  to  operation,  maintenance,  ex- 
pansion and  r^lacement  of  the  treatment 
works." 

The  grant  would  8Uf>port  community  ef- 
forts to  acquire  such  capability. 

The  possession  of  such  capability  Including 
a  user  charge  system  would  be  an  acceptable 
alternative  to  a  State  "matching"  program 
as  the  basis  for  eliglblUty  for  increased  Fed- 
eral support. 

EPA  would  be  obliged  to  administer  Its 
authorities  so  as  to  encourage  such  com- 
munity self-sufficiency. 

As  a  further  assist  toward  the  realization 
of  self-sufficiency,  grantees  would  be  obliged 
to  recover  from  industrial  users  of  a  waste 
treatment  plant  that  portion  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  plant  attributable  to  Industrial 
waste  treatment.  Retention  of  the  Federal 
portion  of  the  amount  so  recovered  would 
be  permitted  to  communities  establishing 
self-sufflcient  systems  with  user  charges. 

If  communities  were  self-sufflcient  in  this 
regard — and  clearly  they  can  be  with  some 
initial  assistance — they  woiild  reoognlre 
needs  as  they  grow,  make  plans  to  deal  with 
them  and  construct  new  facilities  as  needed. 
We  would  then  never  again  have  to  be  faced 
with  the  backlog  of  needed  construction  we 
now  face  with  all  the  pollution  and  water 
degradation  it  represents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  again  emphaolBe  tbat 
we  are  dealing  here  with  a  vast  problem  the 
complexities  of  which  increase  constantly. 
We  continue  to  reassess  the  situation,  to  keep 
abreast  and  endeavor  to  project  and  antici- 
pate the  growing  scope  of  tlie  problem.  We 
know  that  this  is  an  area  where  reasonable 
men  may  differ.  Hopefully  we  will  agr«e. 

My  Staff  and  I  stand  ready  to  work  with 
you  and  the  Committee. 

STATE  PROORAM  GRANTS 

Another  proposal,  S.  1012,  would,  over  a 
four-year  period,  triple  the  authorizations  for 
Pederal  grants  to  support  State  and  Inter- 
state water  pollution  prevention  and  control 
programs.  Increased  support  of  those  pro- 
grams is  essential  if  State  and  Interstate 
agencies  are  to  meet  Increased  responsibili- 
ties under  our  water  quality  standards  and 
enforcement  proposal,  our  waste  treatment 
faculties  construction  program,  and  the  Ref- 
use Act  permit  program.  A  phased  increase 
from  the  $10  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1971  to  $30  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1975 — 
for  a  total  of  $90  million  in  new  authoriza- 
tions over  a  four-year  period  vrtll  provide 
funds  to  enable  the  Administrator  to  award 
grants  for  specific  program  improvements  and 
to  sustain  such  Improvements.  New  Federal 
funds  will  be  directed  to  programs  with  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness.  TTiis  is  a  different 
and.  In  our  view,  a  superior  approach  to  the 
usual  one  of  simply  increasing  support  for 
the  same  old  programs. 

We  would  continue  to  support  the  basic 
programs  at  the  current  $10  million  level. 

Amounts  In  excess  of  the  $10  million  each 
year  would  be  used  for  specific  program  im- 
provements. As  such  Improvements  are 
achieved,  bonus  grants  would  be  authorised. 
These  improvements  fall  into  five  categories : 
( 1)  a  mandatory  permit  program;  (2)  a  sew- 
age treatment  facilities  program:  (3)  a  pro- 
gram for  the  training  and  development  of 
personnel;  (4)  a  State  recruitment  and  per- 
sonnel system:  and  (5)  a  water  quality 
planning  capability. 

We  believe  the  approach  taken  in  8.  1012, 
which  provides  flexibility  through  the  use  of 
Incentives  and  bonuses  in  the  awarding  of 
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gr&nts  to  Stat*  and  Interstate  agencies  for  dumping  may  affect  the  territorial  sea  or  the  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 

developing  elemente  of  a  superior  program,  terrttory  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  would  ggnt  jj^j  tj^g  ^qi  g    jo82    tatrodurprt 

wlU  channel  the  Increased  funding  to  those  apply  to  all  Federal.  State  and  foreign  gov-  Marrh  1   1071  hv  Spnnt/^r  r^.c.  oi^  v?^ 

agencies  demonstrating  a  capability  to  use  emmental     organizations,     employees     and  7*  Ih"  j-Zv    kI;  „i     iio  i     «^        j      ^ 

the  funds  effectively.  At  the  same  time  those  agents,  as  weU  as  to  private  persons  and  en-  *'^®  a^^tA  ^or^r^J^^" 

agencies  wltli  adequate  basic  programs  will  titles.  The  waters  to  which  the  bill  applies  Tne  ACTINO  PRE8IDENT  pro  tem- 

conUnue  to  receive  funding  at  lev^  pres-  would  Include   the  Great  Lakes.   It  would  Pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ently  authorized.  apply    to    all    kinds    of    matter    including                                       

ocxAN  DUMPUJo  dredge  spoU.  solid  waste,  sewage  sludge,  in-  By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  Mr 

our  proposal,  entitled  the  "Marine  Protec-  ^^^  :^Ty;.^X:o,TJ^'r:^:  'X'S.^'^^^^^^'^' 

tlon  Act  of  1971,"  would  put  an  end  to  un-  io<rtcal  warfare  aoents            ^  Mr.  MITCAL7,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 

regulated   dumping  of   materlaU   \n  ocean  ^    Adminiiitnit«r  wni.M  h«  «„f  >,«^«./<  f«  ^-  ^^*°-  ^  ^^  relating  to  prospecting 

waters,  and  establish  a  permit  syst«n  d-  ,ss^'pe^SifS~^p"m^iSls"o??o'1S^  ^^   ^^ffJ^,  ^?L  ^^^^   °^   ^^ 

signed   to   prevent   or    seriously    Umit   the  p^^  thera  for  dumping  where  In  his  judg-  ^'^^  °^  ^^  ^n^t^^  States  by  meana  of 

dumping    of    materials    into    ocean    waters  j^ent  such  activity  will  not  unreasonably  de-  bulldozers   or   other   mechanical   earth- 

whlch  could  adversely  affect  human  health  g^ade  or  endanger  human  health,  welfare  or  moving  equipment.  Referred  to  the  Com- 

or  welfare  or  the  envlrMmient.  amenities,  or  the  marine  environment,  eco-  mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

a^fJ^f^^*l.^^^°^.^^^''^  ^^*=^  "y^""  °'"  ««''^°™lc  potentialities.  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
Quality  at  the  request  of  the  President.  In-  He  would  be  required  to  establish  criteria  duce  for  aDDroorlate  rpferpnrP  nn  hc.h^, 
vestlgated  the  problem  of  ocean  pollution  ,or  evaluating  permit  applications  taking  T^J^U^  I^^  ^  %Jf^^,l  TJ^^ 
and  concluded  that  there  Is  a  crlUcal  need  mto  account  thV  likely  envm^n^ntallm!  fiiT^K  "^  °f  dMlngU^hed  col- 
for  a  naUonal  policy  on  ocean  dumping,  pact  of  the  proposed  dumping,  as  well  as  ^^8^^^^-  "^e  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Ocean-dumped  wastes  are  heavily  concen-  alternative  locations  and  methods  of  dls-  JOKDfjt)  and  the  Senators  from  Montana 
trated  and  often  contain  materials  that  have  posal  and  the  Impact  on  the  public  Interest  *^'"-  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Metcalf),  and 
a  nimiber  of  adverse  effects.  Many  are  toUc  of  issumg  or  denying  permits  or  of  requlr-  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  a  bill 
to  human  and  marine  life,  deplete  oxygen  ing  such  alternative  disposal.  The  Adminls-  relating  to  prospecting  and  exploring  for 
necessary  to  maintain  the  marine  ecosystem,  trator  would  be  authorized  to  Impose  re-  minerals  on  public  lands  of  the  Unl1»rf 
reduce  populations  of  fish  and  other  eco-  strlctions  relating  to  the  type  and  amount  States  bv  means  of  bulldozers  or  nthAr 
ncmilc  resources,  and  damage  aesthetic  of  materials  to  be  dumped,  and  the  time  and  mw^L^LSoX  eXnmen^^ 
v«l«»-  place  of  dumping.  He  would  be  authorized  to  Trhr^f^I«^P^.^^^K               ^ 

The  CEO  report  indicates  that  the  volume  limit,  deny,  alter  or  revoke  permits  where  .    ,      ^5*''     ^  '°"^  Dome  the  scars  (rf 

of  waste  materials  dumped  In  the  ocean  is  he  finds  that  materials  cannot  be  dumped  °"^"^-  Oui  mountains  are  pock-mariced 

growing   rapidly.    Because    the   capacity    of  consistently  with  the  criteria  established  for  ^^  abandoned  tunnels,  tailings,  and  the 

land-based  wasite  disposal  sites  is  becoming  the  issuance  of  permits.  Civil  and  criminal  ruins  of  old  mills,  where  rich  ores  were 

exhausted  in  some  coastal  cities,  communi-  penalties   of    up    to    $50,000    per    violation  once  extracted  from  the  hard  rock. 

Ue»  increaalngly  are  looking  to  the  ocean  as  would  be  provided  for  violations  of  the  Act  Today,  however    the  advance  in  tech- 

»  dumping  ground  for  their  wastes.  Faced  or  of  any  regulations  or  permit  issued  there-  nology  from   plck'-and-shovel   orosnect- 

with  higher  water  quaUty  standards,  Indus-  under.  The  Attorney  General  would  be  au-  ing  ^  mineral  exoloration  with  thP^n 

trtee  may  also  look  to  the  ocean  for  disposal,  thorlzed  to  bring  actions  for  equitable  re-  H^^V^i^:!^*iTo  \5                    the  bufl- 

The  result,  without  controls,  could  be  a  mas-  ntt  to  redress  such  violations.  Surveillance  °^L^^  created  serious  new  problems, 

slve  increase  In  the  already  growing  level  of  and  enforcement  authority  would  be  given  ^°'  known  to  the  early  West, 

ocean  dumping.  If  this  occurs,  envirormiental  to  the  Coast  Guard.  The  mining  law  has  failed  to  keep  pace 

deterioration  will  become  widespread.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  ^th  mechanized  prospecting.  One  man 

In  most  cases,  feasible  and  economic  land-  "^7 1****  ih  this  area  our  efforts  are  all  preven-  With  a  bulldozer.  In  search  of  minerals, 

based   disposal    methods    are    available    for  *!'*  *hd  that  we  seek  to  protect  an  undam-  can    scrape    away    the    topsoil,    ruin   a 

wastes  currently  being  dumped  in  the  ocean.  ^V>^  resource.  Unfortimately.  as  the  Com-  streambed,  or  wreck  a  moimtaln  mead- 

In  many  cases,  alternatives  to  ocean  dimip-  nuttee  weU  knows,  the  nation  has  permitted     ow with  no  requirement  that  he  abate 

Ing  can  be  applied  positively  for  purposes  unregulated  and  damaging  dumping  into  the  these   damages    He   is   elven   unlimited 

such  as  land  reclamation  and  recycling  to  "»«  oce&aa  on  the  false  premise  that   the  iT^,^T7fh!.  onnL^  Sl^^rJnj^w 

recover  valuable  waste  components.  «:eaas  have  unlimited  capacity  to  accept  our  "^e^e  bv  the  archaic  General  Mining 

Current  reg^Uatory  activities  and  authorl-  ^^a^^^  &h<l  debris.  But  we  now  know  with  ^**  JL    .  j     ^  ^^.    .  „ 

ties  are  not  adequate  to  handle  the  problem  ^"'^  "'^*  *^™*  ^°  8P«u«,  that  the  ocean  Is  "*r-  Presidem,  this  bill  is  in  no  way  de- 

of  ocean  dumnini?.  States  have  not  exercised  *f*8«e.  signed  to  discourage  or  disrupt  legitimate 

extensive  regulatory  authority.  Furthermore,  •                •               •                .                •  prospecting  on  the  public  domain.  Which 

their    authority   extends   only    within    the  We  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  these  pro-  ts  necessary  to  our  mineral  economy.  It 

three-mile   territorial   sea.   and   most  ocean  poeals  in  detail  and  to  answer  any  questions  would  not  affect  pick-and-shovel  proa- 

dumplng  occurs   outside   of  these   waters,  you  may  have.  pecting.  but  it  would  subject  mechanized 

^^S%vpr^'LTr,^^«'^Tr^'^K*°'^  (inbiiuonsi  prospecting  to  reasonable  regulation. 

authority  over  ocean  dumping,  but  such  au-     ~,_t  ,           _. ...  »_i7                    ,_j,^,_.. 

thority  is  subject  to  severe  limitations  EPA  ^,*oL  ^'"'^^"°°„  *****»■   ^^-    ^-  ^  certain  areas,  where,  due  to  fragile 

has  no  authorltv  under  the  Federal  Water          "70-June  30.   1974 $12.66  soil  conditions,  steep  slopes,  or  high  elC- 

PoUution  Control  Act  to  control  ocean  dump-  „^          ».                                          ==  vation^,  bulldozers  would  cause  Irrepara- 

ing.  Furthermore,  the  general  thrust  of  that  bm.on,  "*  ^**^  *''•""*  °'  •^^•*®  ble  damage,  their  use  could  be  prohlb- 

Act  is  the  control  of  continuous  discharges  ,.  ^,  .Jr-ir'""ZZl-zzx"----'---,     '^  ^  ited.   Everywhere,    the   employment  of 

Which  violate  water  quality  standards,  rather  ^°^  "^S,^»*°^*  ^"^^^  *»  «'      ,  ^  bulldozers   or   other   mechanical  earth- 

^t^  on^\°L''''^""'*'*''*/'""^'.nf  ■?"                           moving  equipment  for  mineral  explora- 

Coast  Guard  has  enforcement  capability  but                 -^,4.  ,                                               **^^^^,,i^  wL  ^-.^.^^^  u_  *v..,  «mJ^  ^t . 

no  independent  authority  to  control  ^oean                ^^   '^•'«  tlon  would  be  preceded  by  the  filing  of  a 

dumping.  The  ABC's  authority  Is  limited  to  „».,..  ^  ==  declaration  of  intent  as  to  how  and  where 
controlling  the  dlsoosal  of  radioactive  ma-  ^^o°3i5^«sa  ^proprlatlons  as  of  the  proposed  prospecting  would  be  car- 
terials.  In  short,  such  regulatory  authority  •-,  i'  ^oTn  ^^  *'"*•  *°'*  ^*  posting  of  a  perform- 
as  exists  is  dlsoersed  Inadequate,  and  lodged         "!^  l^^  ]ll,"' "      °  '"  a°ce  bond  with  the  Bureau  Of  Land  Man- 

Urste'y  in  agencies  which  have  operational  as                  '^^  **"^ -^^  agement  Office  nearest  the  affected  area. 

weU  as  regulatory  functions.  The  operator  using  bulldozers  or  othei 

.,I?*J"^    *  ^  '^'"^  ^^''*  °**^  ***  P™-                                        mechanical      earthmovlng      equipment 

sTh  Sfrltrrild'^i^'Sn^trJ^r^':     Federaf  ^arl^  -- " V'  -oul,  ^r^n^^lel^^^^ 

agency  w4ioee  chief  role  Is  environmental  ^^*~^  '*'*'* '  reasonable  reBtralnt,  including  the  res- 
control.  Our  proposed  btu  would  give  this  Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan-  *?ration  or  reclamation  of  the  surface  ol 
responsibility  to  KPA.  imous  consent  that  the  biU.  the  Marine  "^.^aods-  ^^eas  a  valid  discovery  la 
The  bin  provides  that,  except  as  may  be  au-  Protection  Act,  that  I  have  Just  Intro-  ™*°^-  ,. 
thorlzed  In  a  permit  Issued  by  the  Adminls-  duced  be  Jointly  referred  to  the  Com-  "^^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
trator.  no  person  may  transport  mateHal  merce  Committee  and  the  PiihUr  Wr.rlr«  ^  directed  to  l)repare  and  publish  in  the 
from  the  United  Sffctes  for  the  purpose  of  Co^iitt^  Federal  Register  the  necessary  regula- 
dumplng  It  into  ocean  or  other  waters  cov-  _  ^  ™"  ...  ,  ^  .^  .^  tlons  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
ered  by  the  bill,  or  dump  any  materials  Into  ^^  committee  la  to  consider  those  act.  and  In  the  case  of  any  actions  af- 
any  such  waters  which  are  within  the  terrt-  asPects  of  the  bUl  which  relate  to  thetr  fecttag  the  national  forest  lands  would 
tortai  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  respective  Jurisdictions  as  delineated  In  be  required  to  consult  with  and  receive 
dump  any  materials  into  the  waters  of  the  Public  Law  601. 79th  Congress,  as  amend-  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
contlguoua  zone  to   the  extent  that  auch  ed.  culture 
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It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
legislation  is  long  overdue.  With  increas- 
ing public  demand  that  decent  protection 
be  given  to  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment, we  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty  if 
we  failed  to  call  upon  the  mining  indus- 
try to  accept  responsibility  in  its  pros- 
pecting activities  on  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  follow  my 
remarks,  together  with  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
nxLD). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1340 
A  bill  relating  to  prospecting  and  exploring 
for  minerals  on  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  by  means  of  bulldozers  or  other 
mechanical  earth-moving  equipment 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress    assembled.   That    (a) 
on  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.   the  Secretary  of  the   Interior   Is 
authorized  to  designate  and  establish  cer- 
tain areas  comprising  the  public  lands  (in- 
cluding national  forest  lands)  of  the  United 
States  within  which  no  Individual,  company, 
or  other  organization   shaU    enter   for   the 
purpose  of  prospecting  or  exploring  for  min- 
erals with  bulldozers   or   other  mechanical 
earth-moving   equipment.   If  the   Secretary 
has  first  determined  that — 

(1)  the  fragile  aoU  condition,  steep  slopes 
or  high  elevations  of  the  lands  comprising 
such  area  makes  it  Inadvisable  to  permit  the 
use  of  such  equipment;  or 

(2)  the  use  of  such  equipment  in  such  area 
is  likely  to  result  In  irreparable  damage  to 
the  land  surface  thereof. 

(b)  No  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) ,  with  re- 
spect to  the  designation  of  an  area  wltMn 
which  no  prospecting  or  exploring  for  min- 
erals with  the  use  of  bulldozers  or  other 
mechanical  earth-moving  equipment  shall 
be  carried  out,  shall  become  effective  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  has  pubUshed  a 
detailed  description  of  the  boundaries  of 
such  area  so  designated  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, which  description  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  pubUc  inspection  at  the  closest 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  Offloe  to  the 
affected  area. 

Sxc.  2.  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  no  Individual,  company,  or 
other  organization  shall  enter  upon  the  pub- 
lic lands  (Including  national  forest  lands) 
for  the  purpose  of  prospecting  or  exploring 
for  minerals  with  bulldoeers  or  other  mech- 
anical earth-moving  equipment,  imless  such 
individual,  company  or  organization  has  first 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  in  the  district  in  which 
the  lands  to  be  prospected  or  explored  are 
situated — 

(1)  a  statement  of  Intent,  together  with  a 
detailed  description  of  the  lands  Involved, 
the  type  of  proep>ectlng  or  exploring  In- 
tended, and  the  type  of  bulldozers  or  other 
mechanical  earth-moving  equipment  in- 
tended to  be  used;  and 

(2)  a  perfcarmance  bond,  in  such  amount 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  de- 
termine, to  assure  reasonable  protection  of 
the  environment,  Including  restoration  or 
reclamation  of  the  surface  of  the  lands  with 
respect  to  which  such  prospecting  or  explora- 
tion is  carried  out  unless  a  valid  discovery 
is  made  as  a  result  thereof. 

(3)  in  carrying  out  Subsection  3(3)  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall  establish  procedure 
to  assure  that  the  amount  of  the  perform- 
ance bond  in  each  case  shall  be  fixed  within 
60  days  of  the  filing  of  the  statement  of  in- 
tent as  provided  m  Subsection  2(1) . 


Sxc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
take  no  action  pursuant  to  this  Act  affecting 
national  forest  lands  unless  he  has  first  con- 
sulted with  and  received  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  any 
such  proposed  action  so  affecting  such  na- 
tional forest  lands. 

Sxc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  issue  such  regulations  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Such  regulations  so  issued  shaU 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 


Statement  or  Senator  I^nstixxd 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Joined  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho.  Mr.  Church,  In  the  Introduction  of  a 
most  timely  piece  of  legislation  designed  to 
curb  extensive  environmental  degradation 
occurring  in  many  regions  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  extensive  and  uncon- 
troUed  mining  exploration. 

Concern  for  our  public  lands,  environment 
and  pollution  have.  In  the  past  few  years, 
been  brought  very  much  to  the  forefront  of 
this  Nation's  problems,  not  only  by  a  con- 
tinued and  escalated  rate  of  deterioration 
and  degradation,  but  by  the  far  reaching 
expressions  of  concern  on  the  part  of  mil- 
lions of  Americana.  I  have,  In  the  past,  and 
wlU  continue  to  believe  that  the  Oongreas 
has  a  clear  mandate  to  Join  with  the  con- 
cerned in  providing  the  Impetus  to  bring 
about  an  essential  change  in  course. 

This  past  year,  from  travris  In  my  State  of 
Montana  and  from  considerable  correspon- 
dence received  from  a  great  many  people,  I 
have  been  naade  keenly  a'ware  of  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  problem.  The  need  and  desire  for 
continued  and  increased  economic  grow^ 
has.  in  the  past,  often  taken  precedence  over 
other  and  equally  Important  considerations. 
In  Montana  these  have  been  particularly 
manifest  In  the  areas  of  forestry  and  mining 
on  both  federal  and  private  lands. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Montana.  Mr.  Metcalf,  on  No- 
vember 18  eloquently  brought  national  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  of  timber  management 
on  federal  lands.  In  the  past,  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  effectively  developed  the  concepts 
of  multiple  land  usage,  a  concept  and  phil- 
osophy based  on  the  principle  that  maxi- 
mum consideration  be  given  to  the  potential 
of  federal  holdings  including  mineral  and 
timber  production,  recreational  use,  agrt- 
cultxiral  use,  and  other  considerations. 
Where  effectively  administered,  this  ap- 
proach has  met  with  the  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  There  is 
little  question  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  reaffirmation  of  the  multiple  use  con- 
cepts based  upon  a  vital  recognition  of  en- 
vironmental concerns. 

In  September  of  1994.  the  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion and  in  its  creation  charged  it  with  the 
responsibility  of  reviewing  existing  public 
land  laws  and  regulations  and  asked  that  it 
advise  the  Congress  of  its  findings.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  completed  report 
deals  with  the  environmental  lmpcK:t  of  In- 
dustries deriving  raw  materials  from  public 
lands.  The  public  reaction  to  the  Oommls- 
slon's  report  are  many  and  varied.  The  one 
thing  surfacing  alMve  all  considerations  is. 
however,  the  fact  that  past  managerial  prac- 
tices and  environmental  considerations  have 
been  deficient.  It  Is  not  my  Intention  at  this 
time  to  discuss  the  Commission's  report. 
However,  it  is  my  hope  the  Congress  will 
rapidly  move  to  recognize  the  magnitude  of 
the  proUems  so  amply  demonstrated  in  this 
report,  and  that  expledltious  consideration 
win  be  given  to  the  reviewing  and  eventual 
adoption  of  recommendations  which  will 
provide  for  long  range  governmental  control 
of  its  lands. 

One  of  our  major  problems  In  providing 
for  adequate  land  management  la  a  direct 
result  of  past  legislation,  of  Jobs  half  done 
and  ixx>rly  done  which  lead  that  segment 


of  the  national  economy  dependent  upon 
resources  belonging  to  the  people  to  believe 
erroneoiisly  that  the  Federal  Government  In- 
tends for  the  tiltlmate  relinquishment  of 
public  lands,  either  in  fact  or  In  philosophy. 
For  anyone  to  assume  an  inalienable  right 
to  the  natural  resources  of  this  Nation  with- 
out essential  consideration  for  the  concepts 
of  multiple  land  usage,  environmental  con- 
cerns and  the  changing  social  values  of  the 
people  Is  making  a  grave  mistake.  The  mining 
laws  of  1872  were  promtilgated  by  a  philoso- 
phy to  encourage  westward  movement  and 
economic  development.  To  that  end  this 
legislation  was  most  successful.  The  problems 
we  meet  today  are  problems  of  this  century — 
not  the  last — and  to  assume  that  measiires 
effective  In  the  1870's  can  be  appUed  to  the 
1970*s  is  erroneous.  The  time  has  come  for 
a  reordering  of  the  legislation  in  these  areas. 
I  appreciate  that  the  concern  I  express  is 
shared  by  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  and  that  a  number  of  re- 
sponsible people  elsewhere  are  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  revamping  of  these  laws. 
I  am  amrmg  the  first  to  support  and  pro- 
mote economic  development.  It  Is  essential 
that  we  move  ahead  In  these  areas,  but  this 
should  not  be  done  at  the  expense  of  our 
Nation's  basic  resources.  There  exists  today 
far  too  many  examines  of  blatant  disregard 
for  human  values  and  ecological  considera- 
tions. The  existing  levels  of  Industrial  tech- 
nology, as  well  as  the  efforts  of  a  few  con- 
scientious firms  In  the  Umber  and  mining 
industry,  attest  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  quality  and  balanced 
development — and  I  would  stress  quality  and 
balanced — cannot  take  place  while  giving 
consideration  to  the  resulting  impact. 

Last  fall.  In  expressing  my  concern  to  the 
Forest  Service,  I  asked  that  I  be  provided 
with  a  detailed  report  Indicating  the  present 
level  of  activity  on  federal  p>ropertles  In  my 
State  of  Montana,  as  weU  as  the  co\ir*e  of 
action  being  taken  to  assure  environmental 
considerations.  I  have  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  preliminary  reports  on  this 
matter.  There  Is  little  question  that  the 
problems  are  both  real  and  substantial. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  legislation,  my 
Inunedlate  concern  had  been  in  assuring  the 
necessary  fiinds  for  federal  agencies  to  assist 
in  the  enforcement  of  existing  rules  aixd  reg- 
ulations. Through  the  efforts  of  the  dlstia- 
gulshed  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Byrd.  this  was  accomplished,  and  sufllclent 
funds  were  provided  the  Forest  Service  for 
mineral  management  for  the  remainder  of 
the  1971  fiscal  year.  In  addition.  I  have  re- 
cently requested  the  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
I>roprlatlons  Conunlttees  to  Include  addi- 
tional funds  for  mineral  management  In  the 
FY  '72  appropriation  measures. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
ttuilty  to  express  my  particular  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr. 
Church,  for  his  recognition  of  this  problem 
and  for  his  decision  to  hold  hearings  in  the 
early  spring  to  thoroughly  review  the  sit- 
uation. 

The  bill  introduced  today  la  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Our  work  is  certainly  not 
complete  in  these  ajcas.  but  I  do  believe 
that  we  are  making  substantial  progress  In 
recognizing  the  extent  and  scope  of  our  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  what  measures  are  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  realistic  solution. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bUl  to  restrict  the  use  of 
bulldozers  and  other  mechanized  earth- 
moving  equipment  In  mineral  prospect- 
ing. 

This  bill  is  not  designed  to  prevent  the 
use  of  such  equipment  where  it  is  needed 
and  where  surface  conditions  permit  its 
use.  It  is  aimed  exclusively  at  unneces- 
sary and  destructive  use  of  bulldozers  on 
fragile  terrain.  It  also  requires  a  per- 
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formance  bond  to  assure  reclamation  of 
the  bulldozed  area. 

I  feel  sxire  that  responsible  miners  will 
not  object  to  the  objectives  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  have  heard  them  ex- 
press condemnation  of  mining  property 
promoters  and  speculators  who  have 
gouged  out  waffle  iron  designs  on  entire 
mountainsides,  allegedly  for  prospecting 
or  assessment  work. 

A  responsible  miner  loves  the  outdoors 
and  mountain  scenery,  and  he  resents  ir- 
responsible mining  operations.  More- 
over, these  miners  utilize  drilling  and 
other  modem  prospecting  methods 
wherever  possible  to  search  for  minerals 
and  prove  their  claims,  and  they  cooper- 
ate with  the  administrators  of  the  public 
lanes. 

This  proposed  law,  of  course,  will  not 
take  the  place  of  major  revisionary  leg- 
islation to  update  the  1872  mining  law. 
but  it  is  needed  now  and  can  apply  imtil 
more  extensive  legislation  is  considered 
and  enacted.  Major  legislative  changes 
were  recommended  by  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  of  which  I  was 
a  member. 

This  law  also  will  need  to  be  imple- 
mented by  State  laws  dealing  with  state 
requirements  for  prospecting,  discovery 
cuts,  and  assessment  work.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  own  State  of  Idaho  recently  en- 
acted a  law  permitting  modem  methods 
of  mineral  prospecting. 

Supplementary  action  by  the  states 
was  recommended  by  the  Forest  Service 
in  a  reply  I  received  to  an  inquiry  about 
unsightly  bulldozer  pits  found  in  the 
creek  bottoms  in  Lemhi  County- in  my 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  of  October  26, 1970, 
from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  io  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  Aoricultxtre, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington.    D.C..    October   26,   1970. 
Hon.  Len  B.  Jordan, 
UJS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Jordan:  TbU  responds  to 
your  letter  of  October  19.  1970,  and  the  en- 
closure from  Fred  Crandall  of  Nevada  City, 
California.  Mr.  Crandall  deplores  the  bull- 
dozer pits  found  In  creek  bottoms  In  Lemhi 
Covmty,  Idaho. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  also  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  unnecessary  surface  dis- 
turbance often  associated  with  prospecting 
and  exploration  of  mineral  deposits.  In  our 
recommendations  to  the  Public  Land  Law 
Bevlew  Commission  we  suggested  that  state 
laws  be  abolished  which  require  discovery 
cuts  and  assessment  work  which  do  not  di- 
rectly develop  the  ore  deposit.  We  further 
suggested  that  the  United  States  mining  laws 
be  amended  to  require  permits  for  prospect- 
ing and  mining  leading  toward  essential  and 
productive  development  of  mineral  deposits 
rather  than  meeting  a  requirement  of  law 
which  would.  In  effect,  waste  the  miners' 
time  and  money  and  leave  unnecessary  dese- 
cration  of  the  landsca{>e. 

The  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  jJso 
lends  a  great  deal  of  auppyort  to  maintaining 
a  quality  environment.  Forest  Service  policy 
for  multiple  use  management  Is  being  re- 
framed  to  emphasize  our  past  practices  of 
conservation  and  continuing  positive  con- 
sideration of  the  envlroiunent  in  our  man- 
agement decisions. 


We  appreciate  Mz.  Crandall's  interest  In 
the  National  Forest  and  for  taking  the  time 
for  expressing  his  concern  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

M.  M.  Nelson, 

Deputy  Chief. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
and  Mr.  Tunotcy)  : 

S.  1241.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2(3), 
section  8c(2>,  section  8c(6)  (I),  and  sec- 
tion 8c(7)  (C)  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bUl  to  add  canning  pears  to  the 
list  of  commodities  eligible  for  Federal 
marketing  agreements  and  orders  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultiiral  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended.  At  the  present  time,  only  fresh 
pears  are  included. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  and 
the  Senators  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnttson  and  Mr.  Jackson). 

Producing  pears  for  canning  is  pri- 
marily a  Pacific  coast  industry.  In  fact, 
the  canning  pear  production  of  the  three 
Pacific  coast  States — California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington — accounts  for  over 
90  percent  of  the  canning  pear  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States.  In  1970. 
the  value  of  the  canning  pear  produc- 
tion in  these  three  States  amoimted  to 
$51  million.  In  California  alone,  the  1970 
production  of  canning  pears  was  worth 
$31.3  miUion. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  provides  the  basic  framework  for 
the  development  of  self-help  programs 
tailored  to  meet  the  marketing  needs 
of  each  eligible  commodity.  The  1937  act 
covered  most  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
fresh  xise,  but  excluded  those  for  process- 
ing except  for  olives  and  asparagus  for 
canning.  Over  the  years  the  act  has  been 
amended  to  Include  a  number  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  canning  and  freezing. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  organiza- 
tions representing  the  canning  pear  in- 
dustry of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington have  cooperated  in  the  trade 
promotion  of  canned  pears.  It  is  now 
felt  that  closer  cooperation  through  a 
regional  marketing  order  program  Is  both 
necessary  and  desirable  for  the  continued 
well-being  of  the  industry. 

A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  in  the  91st  Congress  and  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  It  did  not  reach  the 
House  floor,  however,  because  the  indus- 
try representatives  felt  some  modifica- 
tions were  in  order  to  eliminate  certain 
opposition  to  the  measure.  These  modi- 
fications have  now  been  made.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  is  identical  to 
several  already  introduced  on  the  House 
side.  It  incorporates  two  major  modifica- 
tions: first,  it  provides  for  equal  repre- 
sentation of  processors  and  producers  oa 
any  marketing  order  administrative  com- 
mittee; and  second,  it  reinforces  the 
right  of  the  producers  in  each  State 
which  might  be  included  in  an  order  to 
determine  whether  they  shall  be  so  in- 


cluded. A  referendum  must  be  conducted 
in  each  State  and  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  the  producers  frwn  each  State.  This 
insiu-es  that  the  more  populous  State 
cannot  dominate  its  smaller  neighbors. 
I  believe  that  these  changes  have  pro- 
vided the  kinds  of  safeguartls  that  many 
felt  were  lacking  in  the  previous  meas- 
ure. I  hope  that  the  Senate  wUl  act  on 
this  legislation  swiftly  and  enable  the 
canning  pear  producers  to  work  together 
to  provide  for  more  orderly  and  stable 
marketing  conditions. 


By  Mr.  TDNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  1242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act  of  1967,  to  provide 
for  reimbursement  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  as  the  result  of  the  unlawful  at- 
tempted seizure  or  seizure  of  VS. 
fishing  vessels.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  CMnmerce. 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  since 
1961,  over  100  tuna  vessels  flying  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  have  been  seized  by 
various  Latin  American  nations.  During 
the  last  month  and  a  half  22  boats  have 
been  seized  by  Ecuador  and  many  more 
harassed  while  sailing  on  the  high  seas. 

Such  seizures  and  harassments  rep- 
resent a  clear  violation  of  international 
law.  The  United  States,  along  with  92 
other  nations  recognize  a  12-mile  terri- 
torial limit  for  fishing.  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Chile  claim  control  of  waters  ex- 
tending 200  miles  oflCshore.  This  claim 
is  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  and  these  constant  harass- 
ments are  nothing  more  than  illegal  at- 
tempts to  bully  American  vessels  off  the 
oceans  on  which  they  have  the  right  to 
sail. 

For  years  the  State  Department  has 
protested  these  Latin  American  attempts 
to  restrict  free  access  to  the  seas,  yet 
seizures  smd  harassments  continue. 
Heavy  fines  are  being  levied  upon  those 
who  attempt  to  fish  inside  these  illegal 
200-mile  limits:  fines  which  impose  se- 
vere economic  hardships  on  the  Ameri- 
can tuna  Industry. 

Diplomatic  persuasion  has  been  at- 
tempted^ with  little  apparent  success.  I 
implore  the  administration  to  diligently 
pursue  diplomatic  efforts  to  settle  this 
crisis  through  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  and  personal,  high-level 
dlolomacy.  Most  importantly,  the  United 
States  should  be  well  prepared  to  present 
a  forceful  case  at  the  1973  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  to  assure  the  enact- 
ment of  a  resolution  bringing  to  bear  the 
full  force  of  world  opinion  on  the  unrea- 
sonable and  illegal  claims  of  certain 
Latin  American  nations. 

The  Governments  of  Chile,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru  base  their  200-mile  limits  on 
territorial  waiters  on  the  rationale  that 
they  must  conserve  and  protect  the  fish- 
ery resources  off  their  shores  from  indis- 
criminate exploitation.  To  this  end  the 
highest  priority  should  be  given  to  devis- 
ing a  mutually  acceptable  agreement  for 
the  conservation  of  the  fishing  resources 
of  the  area  and  of  the  oceans  in  general. 

However,  diplomatic  maneuvering 
takes  times  and  the  outcome  is  imcer- 
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tain;  yet  scores  of  American  vessels  are 
seized  or  harassed  each  month.  In  1968 
the  Congress  amended  the  Fisherman's 
Protective  Act  with  the  specific  intention 
of  increasing  the  protection  from  loss 
afforded  fishing  vessels. 

The  Fisherman's  Protective  Act  affords 
two  distinct  kinds  of  protection.  First,  the 
act  provides  for  reimbursement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tretisury  for  any  fine, 
license  fee,  registration  fee,  or  any  other 
direct  charge  paid  to  secure  the  prompt 
release  of  the  vessel  and  crew. 

Second,  it  provides  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  of  all  actual  costs 
incurred  during  seizure  and  detention  in- 
cluding costs  resulting  from  damage  to, 
or  confiscation  of,  the  vessel  or  gear, 
docking  fees,  utilities,  et  cetera.  It  also 
provides  for  the  payment  of  the  market 
value  of  fish  caught  before  seizure  and 
confiscated  or  spoiled  during  the  period 
of  detention  and  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
gross  income  lost  because  of  the  deten- 
tion. 

This  is  the  so-called  "lost  opportimlty 
cost."  Refiecting  the  loss  incurred  be- 
cause of  idle  days  while  seized  boats  were 
being  detained. 

During  the  past  2  years  in  which  this 
amendment  has  been  in  effect,  tuna  boat 
operators  have  been  reimbursed  for 
losses  incurred  by  seiziu-es.  However,  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act  does  not 
cover  damage  in  the  absence  of  any  sx,- 
tual  seizure  or  compensation  of  personal 
injuries  sustained  by  fishermen  during 
a  harassment  or  seizure. 

Claim  payments  that  are  made  take  an 
average  of  7  months  to  be  processed  and 
paid.  During  the  first  week  of  March  the 
tuna  clipper  Apollo  was  seized  by  Ecua- 
dor and  fined  over  $155,000. 


The  speedy  payment  of  these  claims  is 
vital  to  the  economic  well  being  of  the 
industry. 

The  fines  and  other  losses  are  large 
and  the  fishing  vessel  owners  desperately 
need  the  capital  to  operate  their  vessels 
and  to  meet  their  payrolls. 

To  rectify  these  conditions  I  am  intro- 
ducing with  Senator  Cranston  the 
Fisherman's  Protective  Act  Amendment 
of  1971.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
end  the  redtape  involved  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment payment  for  losses  Incurred 
by  attempted  or  actual  seizures  and  to 
expand  its  coverage. 

Presently,  there  is  no  regular  appro- 
priation available  for  the  payment  of 
claims  by  Illegally  seized  fisMng  vessels. 
The  law  operates  in  the  following  man- 
ner: A  ship  is  illegally  seized  and  pays 
a  fine  in  order  to  be  released.  The  owner 
of  the  ship  then  must  file  a  claim  with 
the  State  Department  for  the  amount  of 
the  fine.  If  the  claim  is  certified  by  the 
State  Department,  it  is  sent  over  to  the 
Treasury  Department  which  must  then 
obtain  fimds  from  the  Congress  in  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  request.  The 
claim  cannot  be  paid  to  the  boatowner 
until  the  Congress  passes  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  and  it  Is 
signed  by  the  President. 

My  amendment  would  provide  general 
appropriations  so  as  to  allow  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  pay  a  claim  as  soon 
as  it  Is  certified  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  and  statis- 
tical information  from  Mr.  Fabian  A. 
Kwlatek,  deputy  assistant  legal  adviser 
for  the  State  Department,  demonstrating 

ECUADOR 


the  long  delay  in  the  payment  of  certi- 
fied claims  to  various  fishing  vessels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statistics  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  4, 1971. 
Mr   Oeorgb  Stexix, 
Robert  Carter  Associates,  Inc., 
^ashintgon,  D.C. 

Dear  Oeorge:  Piu'suant  to  the  request 
made  by  you  during  our  telephone  conversa- 
tion of  today  there  Is  enclosed  certain  statis- 
tical Information  regarding  the  certification 
of  claims  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  under  the  FLshermen'B 
Protection  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

The  Information  is  limited  to  claims  based 
upon  seizures  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
and  Peru  as  no  claims  have  been  filed  for 
seizures    by    the    Oovemment    of    CbUe. 

You  wUl  note  from  the  Information  that 
In  many  instances  claimants  were  not  p&ld 
imtil  six  or  more  months  from  the  date  of 
certification.  As  you  know  payments  cannot 
be  made  by  the  Department  at  Treasury 
rmtll  a  supplemental  appropriation  Is  re- 
ceived from  the  Congress  as  there  Is  no  reg- 
vilar  appropriation  for  such  purpose. 

While  the  statistical  information  does  not 
show  the  date  the  claims  were  filed  with  the 
Department,  our  records  establish  that  weU 
documented  claims  are  certified  within  an 
average  of  two  to  three  weeks  and  In  some 
Instances  In  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  and 
August  Pelando  of  the  American  Tuna  Boat 
Association  at  your  convenience  with  a  view 
toward  discussing  methods  to  assist  claim- 
ants In  filing  their  claims  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  within  a  shorter  period  of  time 
th&n  has  been  the  custom. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  la 
this  matter  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fabian  A.  Kwxatkx, 
Deputji  AssUtant  Legal  AAviaer. 


Year,  name  of  venel,  and  owner 


Date 
tejzed 


Amount  of 
fine  levied 


Value  of 

shrimp 

confiscated 


Value  of        Date  daim        Amount  of        Date  dalm 
equipment  certified       reimburse-  paid  by 

confiscated       to  Treasury    ment  certified  Treasury 


SunStreak— Sun-Pacific,  I nc  Sept  4,1954 

Arctic  Maid— Arctic  Maid  Fkhenes.  Inc Mar.  27.1955 

Santa  Anna— John  Gradis  4,'20  interest;  Leo  S  Mirkovlch  5/20  interest;  Oliver 

W.  Pittenger  5/20  interest;  San  Gradis  6/20  interest  do 

4.  1960    Judy  S— Pacific  Clippers,   Inc.  65  percent;  Leif  Bjorly  25  percent;  Blue    May  12,1960 

Pacific,  Inc.  10  percent 

Ranger— Harbor  Boat  &  Yacht  Co,,  co-partnership         May  25, 1963 

White  Star— White  Star  Fishing  Co.,  Inc do 

Sea-Preme— Daniel  A.  Marks,  32^  percent;  James  E.  Ransier,  5  percent;    Jan.  20,1967 

Joseph  A.  Taormina  and  Maria  Ann  Taormina,  25  percent;  Frank  V  Valin, 

Jr  and  Mary  Done  Valin  25  percent,  Janous  J.  Marks  and  Sue  Joan  Marks, 

124  percent 
Victoria— The  Victoria  Fishing  Co.,  Inc Jan.      7,1967 


1.  1954 

2.  1955 

3.  1955 


5.  1963 

6.  1963 

7.  1967 


t.  1967 
9.  1967 


..do. 


10.  1967 


11.  1967 

12.  1968 

13.  1968 

14.  1968 


15.  1968 

16.  1968 

17.  1%8 


18.  1969 

19.  1969 

20.  1970 

21.  1970 


Feb.  15,1967 


July 
Mar. 


Endeavor— Ambrose  Co.,  41  percent;  Virginia  Lee  Morton,  6  percent;  John  S. 

Campbell,  6  percent:  Joseph  S.  Alioto,  10  percent;  Jean  C.  Immehschuh, 

20  percent;  Jay  C.  Vinson  and  Mary  E.  Vinson,  5  percent;  Thomas  J.  Olsen. 
Ronnie  S.— Thomas  Joseph  Santos  and  Mary  F.  Santos  10  percent;  Jose 

Marcal  Ferreira  15  percent;  Albert  M.  Ferreiro  5  percent;  Joe  Marcal 

Ferreiro  5  percent;  Manuel  Marcal  Ferreiro  5  percent;  Thomas  Joseph 

Santos  10  percent;  Ambrose  Company  50  percent 

Western  King— Pete  rPan  Caribe,  Inc.  (formerly  Western  King  Co..  Inc.) 

M.V  Navigator— Charles  J.  Marciel,  Lucy  Mary  Marciel,  Nello  George  Marciel.. 

M/V  Ranger— Harbor  Boat  &  Yacht,  Inc Jan. 

Royal  Pacific— J.  S.  Martinac  25  percent;  Luciano  L  Brito  25  percent;  San    Aug. 

Simeon  Seafoods,  Inc.  25  percent;  Maurice  F.  Correia  and  Mary  0.  Correia 

25  percent. 

M/V  Connie  Jean— Connie  Jean.  Inc do 

Pacific  Queen— Cape  San  Vincent,  Inc - do 

Eastern  Pacific— Joseph  S.  Martinac  40  percent;  Frederick  Borovlce  20  per- do 

cent;  Eugene  Dehout  5  percent;  G.  F. Sfeewis  Spercent;  William  A.  Magellan 

25  percent;  Frank  T.  Correia  and  Beatrice  R.  Correia  5  percent. 

Day  Island— MV  Day  Island,  Inc Dec.  10, 1968 

Carribbean— Sultana  Fishing  Co..  Inc June  18, 1969 

Day  lsland-M,V  Day  Island,  Inc Feb.  25, 1970 

City  of  Panama— Caribe  Master,  Inc:... Feb.  14.1970 


$12, 000. 00 
43,481.20 

5,881.10 
9,906.60 

9,504.00 
11,184.00 
12,528.00 


8, 448. 00 
8,064.00 


None 
rione 

I  $19,272.22 
None 

None 
None 
None 


None 
None 


None 
None 


May  20,1955 
July  19,1955 


J12,  000.  00 
43.181.20 


Aug.  26, 1955 
July     9, 1957 


None  Jan.  29.1958 

None  April   4.1961 

None  Oct    18,1963 

None  Feb,  20.1964 

None  Apr.  10,1967 


None    Mar.  31, 1967 
None do 


5.  881. 10  April  16. 1958 

9.906.60  Oct  24.1961 

9.504.00  Jan.    10.1954 

11.184.00  June  24. 1964 

12,528.00  June    6,1967 


8,448.00 
8.064.00 


Do. 
Do. 


12.768.00 June28,1967         12,768.80    June  25, 1968 


4,1967 

3,1968 

15. 1967 

8,1968 


18,096.00 

•6,905.00 

9,  504. 00 

34.580.00 


Dec    4,1967        18,096.00 


D*. 


Sept  23, 1968 
Nov.    6.1968 


52. 640. 00  . 
63,  000.  00 
51, 940.  00 


65, 100.  00 
41,  200.  00 
84,050.00 
49, 650.  00 


(to 

do 

Nov.    8,1968 


9.504.00 
34.S8a00 


S2,  640.  00 
63,000,00 
51,940.00 


Oct  25,1968 
July  24,1969 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


16,275 


« 


Mar.  12, 1969 
Oct  31,1969 
June  12. 1970 
Nov.    3,1970 


81, 375. 00  Do 

41,200.00  Jan.    6,1970 

84,050.00  Jan.  18,1971 

49, 65a  00  Do. 


PERU 


1.1962    Chicken  of  the  Sea-Ponce  Fishing  Co.,  Inc Oct  28,1962  $10,000  00 

2.1962    Western  Ace— Western  Ace  Co..  Inc do 5,000.00 

3.1965   SanJuan— M/V  San  Juan,  Inc June  10,1985  5,394.02 

4.1965    Clipperton-Clipperton,  Inc June   4,1965  7,128.00 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


None 
None 

Norm 


None    Sept  9,1963 
None    Sept.  17, 1963 


$10,000  00    Jan.  10.1964 
5,000.00  Do. 


None   Sept  21. 1965        7.128.00    Nm.  16,1965 
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Y«ir,  name  of  v* 


ind  owner 


DaU 
Mtead 


Amount  of 
fHM  Itvied 


Vtiue  of 

ihrimp 

conflated 


Value  of 

equipment 
confiscated 


Date  claim        Amount  of        Date  daia 

certified        reimburje-  oM  b« 

to  Treasury    ment  certified  Treaayr} 


5.  1966 

6.  1966 


7.  1966 

8    1966 

9.  1966 

10.  1966 


11.  1967 
U.  1967 
13.  1969 
U.  1969 

15.  1969 

16.  1969 

17.  1969 
i8.  1970 


M.v.  Hornet— Mayaguez  FisltlnR  Co..  Inc 

Ronnie  S.— Thomas  Josepli  Santos  and  Mary  F.  Santos,  10  percent;  Jose 
Marcal  Farreira,  15  percent:  Albert  M.  Fetreiro.  5  percent;  Joe  Marcal 
Ferrairo,  5  percent;  Manuel  Marcal  Ferreiro,  S  percent;  Thomas  Joseph 
Santas.  10  percent:  Ambrose  Company.  SO  percent 

Pilgrim— United  States  Tuna,  Inc 

Day  Island— MV  Day  Island,  Inc 

San  Juan— M/V  San  Juan,  Inc 

Eastern  Pacific— Joseph  S.  Martinac,  40  percent;  Frederick  T.  Borevich,  20 
percent;  G.  E.  Skewis,  5  percent;  William  A.  Magellan,  25  percent;  Eugene 
DahoutI  5  percent;  Frank  T.  and  Beatrice  R.  Correia,  5  percent 

Carlbtwan — Sultana  Fishi.ig  Co.,  Inc — 

Hornet — Mayaguez  Fishing  Co.,  Inc 

Chicken  of  the  Sea— White  Star  Fishing  Co.,  lac 

Mariner— Mariner,  Inc 

Cape  Ann — Mayflower,  Inc 

San  Juan— M/V  San  Juan,  Inc 

Western  King— Peter  Pan  Caribe.  Inc_ 

Western  King— Peter  Pan  Caribe,  Inc. 


June  13, 1965 
Oct     2,1966 


May  23,1966 

do 

do 

Oct     3, 1966 


»5  205.93 
7,3M.OO. 


('.») 


June  30. 1967         J7, 384, 000  Jiw  ZS.'iW 


11,512.00 
12,160.00 
11,776.00 
9,904.00 


July  17.1967 

None July  24,1967 

None do 

None Aug.    1,1967 


11,512.00  Do. 

12.160.00  Do 

11,776.00  Do 

9.904.00  Do. 


Jan.  26,1967 

do 

May  23,1966 
Feb.  14,1969 
Mar.  19, 1969 

do 

May  16, 1969 
Feb.  23, 1970 


10,888.00  None  None do 

10,072.00  None  None do 

2,900  00  Jan.   15,1969 

10,824.00 Sept.  18,1969 

8,73^00  do 

18,164.00  do  ..    . 

15,072.00  do.     ..' 

15,072.00  May    8,1970 


10.888.00 
10,072.00 

2,900.00 
10,824.00 

8,732.00 
18,164.00 
15,072.00 
15,072.00 


Do. 

Do. 
July  24.1989 
Jan.    6, 1970 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
July  10, 1970 


1  Fish, 

I  CUim  denied  by  Department  (letter  May  24. 1968). 

>  License. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion, this  legislation  will  expend  presrait 
protection  of  ttie  law  to,  among  other 
things,  reimburse  the  fishing  boat  owners 
for  the  cost  of  repairing  damage  to  the 
vessel  caused  by  harassment  or  at- 
tempted seizure,  the  cost  of  medical 
treatment  for  injuries  sustained  during 
an  attempted  as  well  as  a  successful  sei- 
zure, and  for  the  market  value  of  fish  lost 
or  spoiled  as  a  result  of  harassment  of 
attempted  seizure. 

Present  law  limits  many  claims  to  ac- 
tual seizures  and  in  many  ways  penalizes 
vessels  which  escape  seizure.  My  amend- 
ment would  insure  that  harassments  and 
attempted  seizures  are  taken  Intp  con- 
sideration. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  this 
legislation  an  early  hearing.  Its  urgency 
has  been  made  clear  by  the  events  of 
the  last  month  when  over  20  tuna  boats 
were  illegally  seized.  As  long  as  we  allow 
our  tima  fleet  to  sail  in  an  attempt  to 
uphold  America's  right  to  travel  the  seas, 
we  must  protect  them  from  the  penalties 
caused  by  international  disorder. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 


*  Claim  denied  by  Department  (letter  Aug.  17, 1965). 

•  Claim  denied  by  Department  (letter  May  13, 1966). 


By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

DoioNicK.  Mr.  Grutin,  and  Mr. 

Jordan  of  Idaho) : 
S.  1243.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  reve- 
nues to  State  and  local  governments  and 
afford  them  broad  discretion  in  furnish- 
ing training  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties needed  by  individuals  to  qualify  for 
satisfying  and  self-supporting  employ- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Ccsnmlttee  on 
LAbor  and  PuJ3llc  Welfare. 

THX  MANPOWXS  KKVENTTK  SHARTNG  ACT  Or   1971 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  President's 
proposed  "Manpower  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  of  1971,"  which  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  in  the  Senate  today,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Messrs.  Dohinick, 
Griffin  and  Jordan  of  Idaho. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment, in  his  eloquent  message  to  Con- 
gress, when  he  said: 

By  converting  the  Nation's  manpower  pro- 
grama  from  categorical  grants  to  Special 
Revenue    Sharing,    we    can    play    to    tlie 


strengths  of  the  Federal  partnership,  team- 
ing Federal  dollars  with  State  and  local  de- 
cision making. 

This  concept,  Mr.  President — reliance 
on  State  and  local  governments  closest 
to  the  people — is  the  key  to  resolving 
many  of  the  issues  with  which  the  C>}n- 
gress  has  struggled  in  seeking  to  enact 
manpower  reform  legislation  which  will 
gain  the  President's  approval. 

I  was  one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of 
the  President's  Manpower  programs  and 
to  allow  State  and  local  governments  to 
play  and  administer  comprehensive  man- 
power programs  shaped  to  their  own  citi- 
zens' needs. 

The  final  version  of  that  bill,  the  pro- 
posed Employment  and  Manpower  Act  of 
1970,  was  vetoed  last  December  because 
the  President  found  that  It  fell  far  short 
of  the  administration's  objectives  with 
regard  to  assuring  flexibility  in  man- 
power programs  and  its  treatment  of  the 
new  public  service  employment  program. 

Broad  agreement  was  achieved  in  the 
9l8t  Congress,  however,  that  States  and 
major  units  of  local  government  should 
have  greatly  expanded  responsibihties 
for  implementing  federally  supported 
manpower  programs.  The  people  must 
have  the  funds  and  the  flexibility  to  serve 
the  needs  of  their  own  areas,  and  in- 
creased planning  and  management  by 
State  and  local  governments  is  indispen- 
sable to  more  effective  and  efiBcient  man- 
power programs. 

Within  the  context  of  the  philosophy 
of  revenue  sharing,  which  I  strongly  sup- 
port, the  proposed  Manpower  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  builds  upon  this  concept  of 
decentralizing  manpower  responsibilities. 

I  shall  touch  briefly,  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basic  features  of  the  proposed  Man- 
power Revenue  Sharing  Act.  It  will  re- 
place the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  manpower  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  The 
President  has  already  proposed  that  $2 
biUion  be  appropriated  for  this  bill's  first 
full  year  which  constitutes  an  increase 
of  almost  one-third  over  current  levels 
of  funding  for  the  affected  categorical 
grants. 

Eighty-flve  percent  of  the  funds  will 
be  distributed  to  the  States  and  to  cities 
and  counties  in  metropolitan  areas  with 
a  population  of  100,000  or  more.  Bonus 
funds  within  the  formula  will  be  awarded 


to  consortia  of  local  governments  which 
embrace  entire  major  labor  market  areas, 
since  Jobs  and  workers  often  cross  city 
and  county  lines.  Smaller  imits  of  local 
governments  which  agree  to  act  in  con- 
cert will  also  qualify  for  funds.  The  re- 
maining 15  percent  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  fund 
special  activities. 

The  shared  revenues  are  to  be  al- 
located by  statutory  formula.  Each  State 
or  local  area's  share  will  be  determined 
by  its  proportionate  number  of  work- 
ers, unemployed  persons,  and  low-income 
tulults.  These  funds  will  be  available  to 
carry  out  broadly  defined  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

What  are  these  manpower  programs? 
Manpower  programs  develop  Job  skills. 
They  help  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed, ptirticularly  welfare  recipients 
and  other  disadvantaged  persons,  make 
the  transition  to  better  Jobs,  better  pay 
and  higher  skill  levels. 

An  effective  program  focuses  on  indi- 
vidual needs  and  available  jobs.  It  em- 
braces a  wide  range  of  manpower  activi- 
ties, providing  combinations  of  services 
to  more  people  toward  their  emplojTnoit 
goals.  Authorized  manpower  activities 
include: 

Recruitment.  counseling,  testing, 
placement  and  f ollowup  services ; 

CnassrOom  Instruction  in  both  reme- 
dial education  and  occupaticmal  skills; 

On-the-job  training  with  both  public 
and  private  employers,  aided  by  man- 
power subsidies; 

Job  opportimlties.  Including  work  ex- 
perience and  short-term  employment  for 
special  age  groups  suid  the  temporary 
imemployed,  and  transitional  public 
service  employment  at  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment; 

Ancillary  services  such  as  child  care 
assistance,  relocation  assistance  and 
minor  health  services;  and 

Appropriate  training  allowances. 

Decisions  on  the  mix  and  specifics  of 
State  and  local  activities  under  this  broad 
umbrella  would  be  up  to  each  govern- 
ment. However,  pajmients  and  allow- 
ances for  individuals  are  limited  to  2 
consecutive  years.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  these  manpower  programs  are 
designed  to  assist  jobseekers  in  making 
the  transition  to  permanent,  better  Jobs, 
rather  than  to  provide  long-term  puWlc 
suKX>rt. 
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In  keeping  with  the  principles  of  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing,  State  and  local 
governments  wiU  be  given  wide  discre- 
tion in  determining  how  the  fvinds  pro- 
vided should  be  used. 

This  manpower  program,  unlike  Its 
predecessors,  has  no  exhaustive  volumes 
of  Federal  standards  to  be  met.  There 
will  be  no  towering  piles  of  Federal  pro- 
gram applications  to  complete  and  no 
frustrating  delays  at  the  Federal  level. 
State  and  local  money  now  tied  down  by 
matching  requirements  and  mainte- 
nance of  effort  will  be  freed  for  spending 
elsewhere  as  commxmity  priorities  may 
dictate. 

Giving  State  and  local  officials  full 
power  to  spend  Federal  manpower  funds 
will  sharply  increase  the  citizen's  ability 
to  influence  how  the  funds  are  spent,  and 
will  make  Government  more  responsive 
to  legitimate  demands  for  quaUty  serv- 
ices from  State  and  local  taxpayers. 

To  enhance  public  accountabihty  for 
manpower  programs.  State  and  local 
governments  will  be  required  to  publish 
a  statement  of  program  objectives  and 
projected  uses  of  funds  each  year,  prior 
to  receiving  their  shared  revenues.  These 
statements,  will  include  information  on 
the  area's  economic  and  labor  market 
conditions;  targeted  client  groups;  pro- 
posed activities;  wages,  allowances  and 
other  benefits;  msuipower  agencies  In- 
volved; and  the  positions  and  salaries 
of  the  program's  administrators.  In  ad- 
dition, they  will  review  the  previous 
year's  programs. 

Both  State  and  local  governments  will 
be  required  to  nicJ^e  comments  about 
each  other's  program  statements.  In  par- 
ticular, they  will  be  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating and  making  full  use  of  all 
other  State  and  local  manpower  activi- 
ties available.  After  full  public  exposure 
and  discussion,  they  will  be  required  to 
publish  their  final  program  statements 
for  the  coming  year. 

To  increase  the  information  available 
to  the  pubUc.  the  Labor  Department  may 
publish  evaluations  of  program  effective- 
ness. 

The  people  will  then  have  the  hard 
facts  needed  to  hold  their  public  officials 
direcUy  and  readily  accountable  for  the 
manner  in  which  manpower  programs 
are  administered. 

What  will  be  the  resulting  effect  on 
current  categorical  programs?  This  pro- 
posal neither  mandates  nor  terminates 
any  programs.  It  provides  that  the  con- 
tinuation, expansion,  or  modification  of 
each  program  will  be  determined  by  the 
State  or  community  which  the  program 
serves  on  the  basis  of  performance  and 
need. 

Programs  that  have  proved  themselves 
in  practice  may  be  continued  with  the 
use  of  the  Federal  funds  provided.  Many 
current  categorical  programs  probably 
will  continue  and  expand  in  response  to 
local  needs  once  arbitrary  Federal  re- 
strictions are  removed. 

On  the  other  hand,  programs  whose 
past  claims  of  effectiveness  are  not 
Justified  by  the  record  deserve  to  be  re- 
placed by  others  more  responsive  to  com- 
munity needs.  Vesting  the  program 
authority  in  governments  close  to  the 
people  will  make  it  harder  for  programs 
to  coast  along  on  their  momentum  from 


year  to  year,  and  easier  to  tailor  man- 
power assistance  to  on-the-scene  reidi- 
ties. 

The  special  activities  financed  by  the 
15  percent  of  manpower  fimds  retained 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  in- 
clude support  and  assistance  for  State 
and  local  programs  through  staff  train- 
ing and  technical  aid,  through  research, 
and  through  experimental  and  demon- 
stration programs  to  develop  new  man- 
power techniques. 

The  Department  of  Labor  will  also 
maintain  a  comprehensive  system  of  la- 
bor market  information  and  computer- 
ized job  banks  to  facilitate  exchange  of 
information  among  different  areas.  It 
will  monitor  State  and  local  programs 
for  fiscal  accountability  and  compile 
comparative  data  on  all  programs  to  help 
the  Congress  and  the  public  tissess  their 
effectiveness. 

In  addition,  the  Labor  Department  will 
have  funds  to  help  support  certain  pro- 
grams which  operate  most  effectively 
across  the  State  and  local  boundaries. 

This  act,  like  the  President's  other  rev- 
enue-sharing proposals,  includes  rigor- 
ous safeguards  against  all  discrimina- 
tion. The  proposed  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  stipulates  that  revenue 
shared  and  other  funds  expended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  are  to  be  considered 
Federal  financial  assistance  within  the 
meaning  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

One  of  the  most  Innovative  features  of 
the  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1969  was  an  automatic  trigger  which 
provided  more  manpower  funds  when 
the  national  imemployment  rate  rose  to 
4.5  percent  or  more  for  3  consecutive 
months. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Acl 
contains  a  similar  feature.  Triggered 
funds  will  be  distributed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  areas  of  high  imemploy- 
ment to  provide  additional  training  and 
employment  opportimlties.  Under  such 
conditions,  many  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments may  choose  to  use  these  funds 
to  create  temporary  public  service  jobs 
to  offset  the  rise  in  unemployment. 

This  bill  also  provides  permanent  au- 
thority for  public  service  job  creation  as 
part  of  an  overall  manpower  program — 
but  with  the  proviso  that  such  Jobs  must 
constitute  transitioned  opportunities. 
Within  a  2-year  period,  participants 
must  be  enabled  to  move  into  the  public 
employer's  regular  payroll,  or  helped  to 
obtain  other  public  or  private  employ- 
ment not  subsidized  by  funds  under  this 
bill. 

Public  jobs  created  through  manp>ower 
funds  thus  will  be  used  to  develop  skills 
and  abilities,  with  participants  moving 
through  such  positions  into  permanent 
opportunities. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  responds  to 
the  basic  concerns  which  have  guided 
the  Congress'  consideration  of  manpower 
reform.  In  summary.  It: 

First,  responds  to  Governors'  and 
Mayors'  appeals  for  Increased  respon- 
sibility and  increased  flexibility; 

Second,  makes  manpower  programs 
more  readily  accountable  to  the  clients 
they  serve  and  the  taxpayers  who  sup- 
port them; 


Third,  recognizes  that  transitional 
public  service  employment  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  manpower  policy,  and  places 
no  ceiling  on  its  extent  within  the  man- 
power program;  and 

Fourth,  triggers  extra  Federal  funds 
to  counteract  periods  of  rising  unem- 
ployment. 

Overall,  Mr.  President,  this  proposal  Is 
designed  to  give  more  effective  help  to 
those  who  need  it,  and  to  give  Americans 
full  return  for  their  tax  dollars  sp)ent  on 
manpower  assistance  in  the  years  ahead. 

While  building  on  the  best  experience 
of  p«ist  manpower  measures,  it  intro- 
duces bold  new  concepts  to  make  our  na- 
tional manpower  revenue  sharing  system 
more  effective. 

I  am  proud  to  introduce  this  landmark 
proposal  today  and  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  work  for  its  early  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1243 
A  bill  to  provide  Federal  revenues  to  State 
and  local   governments  and   afford  them 
broad  discretion  In  furnishing  training  and 
employment  opportunities  needed  by  indi- 
viduals to  qualify  for  satlafjrtng  and  self- 
supporting  employment 
Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and,  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  "The  Manpower  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1971." 

STATEKKNT  OT  FINOINGS  AND  FUKPOSX 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

( 1 )  The  Nation's  prosperity,  economic  sta- 
bUlty,  and  productive  capacity  are  limited 
by  a  shortage  of  workers  with  sufficient  skills 
to  perform  the  demanding  production,  serv- 
ice, and  supervisory  tasks  necessary  In  an 
Increasingly  technological  society.  There  are 
also  many  workers  who  are  unemployed  or 
are  employed  below  their  capacity  who,  with 
appropriate  dcUl  development  and  training, 
oould  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
national  economy  and  share  more  fully  in 
Its  benefits. 

(2)  Experience  has  shown  that  the  admin- 
istration and  delivery  of  effective  manpower 
programs  are  essentially  local  matters,  re- 
quiring a  more  comprehensive,  unified,  and 
flexible  approach  and  that  State  and  local 
governments  are  In  the  best  position  to  as- 
sure the  active  cooperation  of  employers, 
employees,  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies.  Individuals  and  organizations. 

(3)  The  effectiveness  of  manpower  pro- 
grams would  be  Improved  by  making  re- 
sources for  such  purposes  available  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  use  with  broad 
discretion  In  evaluating  the  needs  of  Indi- 
vidual participants  and  allocating  resources 
to  meet  those  needs. 

(4)  The  Federal  Government  should  make 
available  to  State  and  local  governments  a 
wide  range  of  assistance  and  support  to  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  flexible  and  decentralized  Na- 
tional manpower  program  Involving  the  ef- 
forts of  all  sectors  of  the  economy  and  all 
levels  of  Oovermnent.  by  sharing  Federal 
revenues  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
manpower  training  and  employment  activ- 
ities designed  to  provide  greater  opportu- 
nities for  training  and  reflated  services  neces- 
sary to  assist  Individuals  to  develop  their 
full  economic  and  occupational  potential. 
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ATTTHORIZftTION  OF  APFEOPRIATIONS  AND 
AIXOCATION    or   ITTNOS 

Skc.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrytog  out 
this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  t4>pro- 
prlated  without  fiscal  year  limitation  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

(b)  The  amounts  appropriated  to  carry 
out  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  allocated  as  folloiws: 

(1)  86  per  centum  shall  be  for  training  and 
employment  activities  carried  out  by  States 
and  eligible  units  of  local  general  govern- 
ment under  title  I  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  16  per  centum  shall  be  for  activities 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  under 
title  n  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  I — STATE  AND  LOCAL  MANPOWEB 
PROGRAMS 

T7SKS    or   SHARED    RKVKNXrKS 

S«c.  101.  (a)  Recipient  units  of  govern- 
ment shall  have  broad  discretion  as  to  the 
various  uses  of  revenues  shared  under  this 
Act  for  manpower  program  purposes.  Man- 
power programs  shall  constitute  a  develop- 
mental process,  essentially  transitional  for 
each  participant,  consisting  of  whatever  se- 
quence or  combination  of  manpower  serv- 
ices, institutional  training,  on-the-job  train- 
ing, supported  employment,  and  ancillary 
services  which  are  needed  by  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  with  priority 
afforded  to  those  who  are  disadvantaged  or 
who  receive  public  welfare  payments,  to  pre- 
pare for,  secure  and  hold  self-sustaining  pub- 
lic and  private  employment  not  supported 
by  revenues  shared  under  this  Act.  The  ac- 
tivities authorized  under  this  title,  among 
which  revenues  shared  may  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  recipients,  are: 

(1)  Outreach,  intake,  counseling,  testing, 
work  evaluation  and  work  sampling,  employ- 
ability  development  planning,  job  coaching. 
Job  development  (including  Job  rede^gn  and 
occupational  restructuring),  orientation, 
placement,  and  follow-up  services; 

(3)  Institutional  training.  Including  basic 
and  remedial  education.  Improvement  In 
communications  skills,  and  occupational  skill 
training,  with  sxich  training  provided  In  lan- 
guages other  than  Sngllsh,  where  appro- 
priate; 

(3)  On-the-job  training  for  both  entry 
and  upgraded  employees,  providing  for  reim- 
bursement of  public  and  private  employers 
for  bona  fide  training  and  associated  costs, 
such  as  where  applicable,  the  temporary 
reduction  In  employee  prod\H5tivlty  in  the 
course  of  such  training; 

(4)  Supported  employment,  which  shall 
consist  of: 

(A)  work  experience  and  temporary  em- 
ployment In  public  and  private  non-profit 
agencies,  including  that  affording  part-time 
work  for  students  In  ninth  through  twelfth 
grades,  and 

(B)  transitional  public  service  employ- 
ment In  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment, which,  within  the  period  of  support, 
wUl  enable  participants  to  move  onto  the 
amployn'S  regular  payroll  or  obtain  other 
suitable  public  or  private  employment,  not 
supported  by  revenues  shared  imder  this 
Act. 

(6)  Ancillary  services,  where  not  available 
without  reimbursement  from  agencies  which 
normally  provide  such  services.  Including 
a&slstance  to  involuntarily  iinemployed 
workers  to  voluntarily  relocate,  residential 
support,  minor  health  services  (Including  the 
furnishing  of  proethetlc  devices) ,  voluntarily 
received  family  counseling  and  planning, 
child  care,  bonding,  and  other  special  services 
reaaooably  related  to  enhancing  the  employ- 
ability  of  participants  in  programs  assisted 
under  this  title. 

(8)  When  deemed  appr<^>rlate,  recipient 
units  ot  government  may  provide  allowances 


or  other  financial  assistance  to  individuals 
engaged  In  training  or  other  activities  imder 
this  Act  for  which  they  are  not  directly  com- 
pensated by  employers. 

(b)  Benefits  (Including  services,  employ- 
ment, allowances  and  other  finaiu:ial  assist- 
ance) for  each  participant  may  be  continued 
for  a  period  of  up  to  one  hundred  four  weeks. 

(c)  Recipients  of  revenues  shared  under 
this  Act  are  responsible  for  assuring  that 
manpower  services  provided  therewith  axe 
coordinated,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
with  similar  services  provided  by  other  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  under  other  statutory 
authority  to  develop  a  comprehensive  man- 
power program  in  each  Jurisdiction  served. 

(d)  Activities  carried  out  under  this  title 
shall  not — 

(1)  Involve  the  use  of  funds,  the  provision 
erf  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment 
of  personnel  in  a  manner  supporting  or  re- 
sulting In  the  identification  of  such  programs 
with  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  ac- 
tivity or  any  other  political  activity  asso- 
ciated with  a  candidate,  or  contending  fac- 
tion or  group.  In  an  election  for  public  or 
party  office. 

(2)  Result  In  the  displacement  of  on- 
ployed  workers  or  impair  existing  contracts 
for  services. 

DISTBJBtmON    or   SHARJED    RXVSNUBB 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  The  amounts  available  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  title  shall  be  distributed 
by  the  Secretary  among — 

( 1 )  States,  for  use  In  those  parts  of  ^e 
State  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  recipient 
units  of  local  general  government; 

(2)  Units  of  local  general  government  with 
a  populati<m  of  100,000  or  more  persons  which 
are  (I)  cities,  or  (11)  counties  and  other  units 
of  local  general  government  within  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (qualifying 
population  of  which  Is  exclusive  of  eligible 
cities)  with  powers  substantially  similar  to 
those  of  a  city; 

(3)  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 
In  which  no  single  tmlt  of  government  Is 
eligible  under  clause  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
but  where  local  luUts  of  general  government 
with  a  ccmblned  peculation  which  consti- 
tutes at  least  75  per  centum  of  the  total 
3MSA  population  form  a  consortiimi  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  eligible  units  of  local 
general  government) ,  recognized  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  act  for  the  entire  area  for  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  Other  combinations  of  units  of  general 
government  which  include  at  least  one  unit 
of  local  general  government  eligible  under 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  ae  eligible  tinlta  of  local  general 
government) ,  recognized  by  the  Secretary  as 
manpower  consortia,  to  act  as  one  for  ptir- 
poses  of  this  Act, 

which  are  authorized  by  State  or  local  law 
to  carry  out  the  activities  as  provided  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  Revenues  shared  among  State  and 
eligible  units  of  local  general  government 
shall  be  amounts  calculated  in  accordance 
with  the  proportions,  equally  weighted, 
which  the  number  of  persons  in  the  labor 
force,  the  number  of  unemployed  (>ersons, 
and  the  number  of  low  Income  individuals 
16  years  of  age  or  older  residing  in  each  such 
Jurisdiction  bear  to  such  total  niunber,  re- 
spectively. In  the  United  States;  Provided. 
that  the  funds  to  be  distributed  to  manpower 
consortia  formed  pursuant  to  clause  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  con- 
stltirte  a  defined  labor  market  area  shall 
be  an  amount  10  per  centimi  greater  than 
that  to  which  such  Jurisdiction  would  be 
entitled  under  the  formula  provided  in  this 
subsection.  That  data  used  in  applying  the 
formula  in  this  subsection  shall  be  the  an- 
nual data  for  the  most  recent  year  available, 
referrable  to  the  same  time  period  for  aU 
Jurisdictions.  In  lieu  of  an  amount  calculated 
In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provision 


of  this  subsection,  the  amount  distributed  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  »1,000X)00  and  th* 
amount  distributed  to  Guam  shall  be  aann 
000.  *ow,. 

(c)  Not  less  than  three  months  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  any  fiscal   year    the  Sec 
retary  shall  determine  the  units  of  govern' 
ment  eligible  for  shared  revenues  durln«  the 
subsequent  fiscal  year  upon  receipt  of  evl- 
dence  of  authorization  to  carry  out  the  ac 
tlvltles  provided   by   this   Act   under  state 
or  local  law,  and  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register    the    apportionment   factors   which 
govern  the  distribution  of  funds  under  sub 
section    (b).   As    soon    as   practicable   after 
funds  are  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shaU  nub- 
Itsh    m    the    Federal    Register    the    actual 
revenue  shares  required  by  subsection  (b) 
All  computations  and  determinations  by  the 
Secretary  imder  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final  and  concliislve. 

(d)  Until  such  time  as  a  unit  of  local  gen- 
eral government  is  authorized  under  State 
or  local  law  and  is  eligible  to  receive  funds 
and  carry  out  activities  as  provided  by  this 
Act,  or  in  the  event  such  a  unit  refuses  to 
accept  such  funds,  the  revenue  shares  to 
which  It  would  have  been  entlUed  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  added  to 
the  shared  revenues  of  the  State  In  which 
that  unit  Is  located  for  discretionary  use 
m  providing  manpower  programs  under  this 

(e)  Until  such  time  as  a  State  is  authorized 
under  State  law  and  is  eligible  to  receive 
funds  and  carry  out  activities  as  provided 
by  thU  Act,  or  in  the  event  it  refuses  to  ac- 
cept such  funds,  the  shared  revenues  to 
which  It  would  have  been  entitled  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  avaUable 
for  expenditure  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes 
of  this  title.  ^    *^^ 

nOGRAM   STATEICXNTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Prior  to  the  receipt  of  any 
funds  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  (and 
at  least  two  months  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  appropriate  fiscal  year),  in  order  to 
facilitate  coordination  among  units  of  gov- 
ernment, to  permit  public  examination  of 
the  effectiveness  of  activities  carried  out  un- 
der this  title  and  to  enhance  the  public  ac- 
countability of  recipients  of  shared  reve- 
nues— 

(1)  Each  State  shall  publish  and  make 
available  to  the  eligible  units  of  local  general 
government  within  its  Jurisdiction,  and  to 
the  Secretary,  a  statement  of  program  ob- 
jectives and  projected  uses  of  funds;  and 

(3)  Each  recipient  unit  of  local  general 
government  (or  combination  of  units)  shall 
publish  and  make  available  to  the  Bute,  and 
to  the  Secretary,  a  statement  of  program 
objectives  and  projected  uses  of  funds. 

(b)  Statements  of  program  objectives  and 
projected  uses  of  funds  ahaU  describe — 

( 1 )  The  economic  and  labor  market  condi- 
tions and  manpower  needs  for  the  area 
served; 

(2)  The  number  and  characteristics  of 
persons  to  be  served; 

(3)  The  type*  of  activities  which  win  be 
carried  out  under  this  title; 

(4)  The  schedules  of  benefits  (services, 
wages,  allowances,  oth»  financial  assistance) 
to  be  provided  to  participants; 

(5)  The  offices  and  positions  through 
which  the  activities  are  to  be  administered 
and  the  salaries  thereof; 

(6)  "Hie  Identity  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, public  and  private,  carrying  out  serv- 
ices provided  by  this  and  other  related  Acts; 
and 

(7)  Staff  training  and  technical  assistance 
needs. 

(c)  With  respect  to  the  annual  program 
statement  of  each  recipient  unit  of  local 
general  government,  each  State  receiving 
funds  under  this  Act  shall  provide  to  such 
unit  of  government  not  less  th*n  one  month 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  appropriate 
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Qacal  year  comments  and  recommendations 
regarding  local  program  statements  received 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  In- 
cluding comments  and  recommendations 
about  duplication  of  services  and  capacity, 
coordination,  and  Integration  with  State- 
provided  employment  and  manpower  serv- 
ices. 

(d)  With  respect  to  the  annual  program 
statement  of  each  State,  each  recipient  unit 
of  local  general  government  shall  provide  to 
the  State  not  less  than  one  month  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  appropriate  fiscal 
year  comments  and  reconunendatlons  re- 
garding the  State's  program  statement 
received  under  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this 
section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  to  each 
unit  of  government  such  comments  on  Its 
annual  program  statement  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

(f)  Each  unit  of  government  receiving 
fimds  under  this  title  shall,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  publish  a  final 
statement  of  program  objectives  and  pro- 
jected uses  of  funds  amended  as  it  deems 
necessary  In  the  light  of  comments  and 
recommendations  which  are  provided  under 
subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  this  section 
or  are  otherwise  received. 

(g)  Accompanying  each  final  program 
statement  after  the  first  one,  each  vmlt  of 
government  receiving  funds  under  this  title 
shall  publish  an  annual  report  on  the  uses 
of  such  funds  during  the  year  then  ending, 
which  shall  set  forth  expenditures  made  and 
the  results  achieved  in  relation  to  objectives. 
Including  the  information  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  through  (7)  of  this  section 
and  three  year  projections  of  needs  and 
requirements. 

RECORDS,    ATTDrr,   AKS    REPORTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  All  revenues  shared  with 
recipient  units  of  government  iinder  this 
title  shall  be  properly  accoimted  for  as  Fed- 
eral fimds  in  the  accounts  of  such  recipients : 

( b)  In  order  to  assure  that  revenues  shared 
under  this  title  are  used  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  each  recipient  unit 
of  government  shall 

( 1 )  Use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  (1) 
proper  accounting  for  payments  received  by 
It,  and  (11)  proper  disbursement  of  such 
amounts; 

(2)  Provide  to  the  Secretary,  on  reasonable 
notice,  access  to,  and  the  right  to  examine 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  as 
he  may  reasonably  require,  and 

(3)  Make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  as 
he  may  reasonably  require. 

RECOVERY    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  that  a  recipient  unit  of  gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  comply  substantially 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  shall — 

(1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  an  appropriate  civil  action  be  in- 
stituted; or 

(2)  notify  the  recipient  unit  of  govern- 
ment that  If  corrective  action  is  not  taken 
within  60  days  from  the  date  of  such  notlfl- 
caOon,  revenues  shared  with  It  will  be  re- 
duced In  the  same  or  succeeding  fiscal  year 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  funds 
which  were  not  expended  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(b)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(1)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may 
bring  a  civil  action  In  any  appropriate  Unit- 
ed States  district  court  for  such  relief  as  may 
he  appropriate,  including  injuncttve  relief. 

(«)  (1)  Any  recipient  unit  of  government 
Which  received  notice  of  reduction  of  reve- 
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nues  shared,  under  subsection  (a)i<2)  of  this 
section  may,  within  60  days  after  receiving 
notice  of  such  reduction,  file  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Circuit  in 
which  such  unit  of  government  is  located  or 
in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  petition  for  review 
of  the  Secretary's  action.  The  petitioner  shall 
forthwith  transmit  copies  of  the  petition  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  who  shall  represent  the 
Secretary  in  litigation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  In  the  Court 
the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Court  unless  such  objection 
has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  Court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  it  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive. 
The  Court  may  order  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  of  fact,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  and  filed 
with  the  Court,  and  he  shall  also  file  such 
modified  or  new  findings,  which  findings 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be  con- 
clusive if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  and 
shall  also  file  his  recommendations.  If  any, 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  his 
original  action. 

(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  It, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclu- 
sive and  Its  Judgment  shall  be  final,  except 
that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  writ  of  certiorari  or  certification  as 
provided  in  section  1264  of  Title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

TITLE   n— ACTivrriaa   of   the 

SBCBETTARY  OF  LABOR 
Sec.  201.  In  order  to  maximize  the  effec- 
tiveness of  activities  carried  out  by  recipi- 
ent units  of  government  under  Title  I  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary,  either  directly  or  through 
funds  provided  to  public  and  private  organi- 
zations, shall: 

(a)  Contribute  to  the  efficient  exercise  of 
discretionary  powers  under  this  Act  of  State 
and  local  governments,  by  developing  capac- 
ity for  and  providing  such  training,  staff  de- 
velopment and  technical  assistance  as  may 
be  requested  by  States  and  recipient  unlU 
of  local  general  government; 

(b)  Assist  State  and  local  governments  to 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  under  this  Act 
by  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program  of 
manpower  research  and  experimental,  dem- 
onstration and  pilot  programs  to  improve 
understanding  and  methods  of  meeting 
manpower,  employment,  and  training  prob- 
lems; 

(c)  Enhance  the  capacity  of  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  assess  their  manpower 
needs  and  set  their  own  priorities  by  devel- 
oping a  comprehensive  system  of  labor  mar- 
ket information  on  a  national.  State,  local  or 
other  appropriate  basis,  which  shall  be  made 
publicly  available  In  a  timely  fashion; 

(d)  Establish  and  carry  out  a  national 
computerized  Job  bank  program,  using  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  to  the  muTtmum  extent  pos- 
sible for  the  purpose  of  identifying  sources 
of  available  manpower  supply  and  Job  va- 
cancies, providing  an  expeditious  means  of 
matching  the  qualifications  of  unemployed, 
underemployed,  and  disadvantaged  persons 
with  employer  requirements  and  job  oppor- 
tunities, and  referring  and  placing  such  per- 
sons In  jobs: 

(e)  Secure  Information  and  data  designed 
to   enable   the   Secretary   to    evaluate   and 


measure  the  relative  and,  where  programs 
can  be  comp>ared  appropriately,  comparative 
effectiveness  of  the  activities  carried  out 
under  this  Act; 

(f )  Administer  the  Wagner -Peyser  Act  and 
the  manpower  provisions  of  Title  IV,  Part  C 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  such  a  manner 
that  services  imder  such  laws  contribute  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  in  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  manpower  programs 
under  this  Act; 

(g)  Establish  programs  designed  to  assure 
that  manpower  programs  contribute  fully  to 
national  policy  objectives.  Including  services 
and  activities  such  as  authorized  under  title 
I  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  shall  nmke  an  an- 
nual manpower  rejxirt  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  pertaining  to  manpower  re- 
quirements, resources,  utilization,  and  train- 
ing and  to  the  eSectiveness  of  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  Act. 

TITUB  m— EMERGENCY  TRAOnNQ  AHD 
EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  301.  When  the  Secretary  determtnea 
that  the  rate  (seasonally  adjusted)  of  na- 
tional imemployment  has  risen  to  equal  «■ 
exceed  4.5  j>er  centum  for  three  consecutive 
n»nths,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  obli- 
gate from  the  funds  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  this  title  an  amount  up  to  10  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  determination  Is 
made. 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  sihall  distribute 
funds  available  piorsuant  to  seotlon  301  of 
this  title  among  States  and  eligible  units  of 
local  general  government  to  provide  training 
and  other  services  authorized  by  title  I  to 
groups  or  communities  of  high  tmemploy* 
ment. 

Sbc.  303.  No  further  obligation  of  funds 
made  available  vmder  section  301  of  this  title 
may  be  made  subsequent  to  a  determination 
by  the  Secretary  that  the  rate  of  national 
unemployment  (seasonally  adjusted)  has  re- 
ceded below  4.6  per  centum  for  three  consec- 
utive months. 

Sec.  304.  Whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  unemployment  rate  criteria 
prescribed  In  section  301  and  In  section  308 
of  this  title  have  been  met,  he  shall  promptly 
notify  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  shall  pulHlsh  such  determina- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  305.  This  title  Shall  be  effective  July 
1, 1972. 

TITLE  rV— GENERAL  PROVISIONB 
Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules,  regulations,  and  standards  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
conditions  of  this  Act,  Including  standards 
to  assure  the  compatibility  on  a  nationwide 
basis  of  data  systems  used  In  carrying  out 
activities  under  this  Act  in  order  to  provide 
the  public  and  the  Congress  with  objective 
Information  on  which  to  evaluate  activities 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  402.  Revenues  shared  imder  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  as  Federal  flnnT>y<fti  as- 
sistance within  the  meaning  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.8.C.  Sec. 
2000d). 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Effective  December  81,  1971, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  title  I  (parts 
A,  B,  and  E)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  are  repealed:  Pro- 
vided, That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  revenues  shared  shall  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  Federal  appropriations  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year  under  this  Act  and 
statutory  provisions  repealed  by  this  subsec- 
tion, and  cumulative  Federal  obligations 
from  the  appropriations  for  ttie  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  as  of  December  31. 
1971,  fOT  grants  or  contracts  consonant  with 
the  activities  authorized  under  section  101  (a) 
of  thU  Act,  within  or  attributable  to  the 
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Jurladlctlon  of  each  recipient  unit  at  govern- 
ment will  be  charged  against  Its  shared  reve- 
nues: Provided  further.  That  each  recipient 
unit  may  at  Its  discretion  assume  and  act 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  with  re^)ect  to 
the  unexpended  portion  of  any  Federal  obli- 
gation for  a  grant  or  contract  for  sutih  activi- 
ties as  of  December  31.  1971,  under  the  statu- 
tory provisions  repealed  by  this  subsection, 
and  may  terminate  or  continue  such  grant 
or  contract  In  accordance  with  its  terms  on 
its  own  reaponaiblUty.  The  grantee  or  con- 
tractor may  terminate  any  assumed  grant  or 
contract  within  thirty  days  after  such  as- 
s\imptlon  without  Incurring  penalties  for  de- 
fault. In  the  event  that  a  recipient  unit  of 
government  declines  to  assume  the  obliga- 
tion for  any  such  grant  or  contract,  It  shall 
continue  In  accordance  with  Its  terms  vmtU 
termination.  For  the  purpose  of  this  proviso, 
all  authority  of  the  statutory  provisions  re- 
pealed by  this  subsection  shall  remain  In 
effect,  but  not  beyond  December  31,   1972. 

(b)  AdvEmce  payments  made  prior  to  and 
Including  December  31,  1971,  and  vmeamed 
at  the  close  of  business  on  December  31, 
1971,  shall  be  either  returned  promp>tly  to 
the  Federal  agency  concerned,  or  offset 
against  the  first  shared  revenues  to  which 
the  same  unit  of  government  becomes  en- 
titled imder  this  Act. 

(c)  Unobligated  balances  of  appropriations 
on  the  boolcs  of  the  Pedera!  Government 
under  the  statutory  provisions  repealed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  funds  appropriated 
under  the  authority  of  section  3  of  tills  Act. 

1  Skc.  404.- The  amounts  appropriated  and 
allocated  purstuuit  to  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
to  the  recipient  units  of  government  at  such 
Intervals  and  In  such  installments  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine,  taking  account  of 
the  objective  that  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  the  disbursement  thereof  by  a 
recipient  unit  of  government  shall  be  mini- 
mised: Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an 
Inordinate  rise  in  Federal  outlays  In  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1973  resulting  from  concur- 
rent disbursements  pursuant  to  (i)  obliga- 
tions incurred  prior  to  December  31,  1971, 
under  the  statutory  provisions  reip>ealed  by 
section  403(a) ,  and  (11)  revenues  shared  un- 
der this  Act. 

Src.  406.  In  the  event  that  cooperation  or 
agreements  between  States  is  necessary  in 
order  to  realize  the  full  benefit  of  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  such  States  to  enter  Into  such 
agreements. 

See.  406.  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 
funds  for  activities  of  a  health,  education,  or 
welfaxe  character  under  title  II  of  this  Act 
imless  he  shall  first  have  obtained  the  con- 
cturence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Such  activities  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  basic  and  general 
education;  Institutional  training;  health, 
child  care,  and  related  ancillary  activities; 
and  supported  work  and  job  restructuring  in 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare  profes- 
sions. 

Sec.  407.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
exercise  all  powers  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentations of  title  II  including  the  power 
( 1 )  to  rent  or  renovate  real  property  without 
regard  to  any  other  law  or  regulation  govern- 
ing rental  or  renovation  of  such  property, 
provided  he  first  advises  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  Administration  of  his 
Intent  to  do  so  and  the  reasons  therefor,  (2) 
to  purchase  real  property  for  training  cen- 
ters, (3)  to  accept  and  use  gifts  and  volun- 
tary services  for  the  benefit  of  the  program, 
(4)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements, 
(8)  to  make  such  payments  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  as  he  may  deem  to 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 


provisions  of  the  Act,  and  (6)  to  expend, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  regulation,  funds  made  available  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  printing  and 
binding. 

(b)  Enrollees  in  residential  centers  assisted 
under  title  n  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  Federal  employees  for  any  purpose, 
except  that  such  enrollees  shall  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  for  the  piuposes  of  (1) 
the  Federal  tort  claims  provisions  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code;  (2)  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and 
title  n  of  the  Social  Sec\u1ty  Act,  42  TJ.S.C. 
401  et  seq.) :  and  (3)  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
81  of  title  6,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
compensation  for  work  Injuries);  except. 
that  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations,  including  variances  from  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter  where  he  deems 
it  appropriate  and  Including  the  designation 
of  appropriate  salary  levels  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  computing  benefits  to  such  en- 
rollees. 

Sec.  408.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
any  construction,  alteration,  or  repair.  In- 
cluding painting  and  decorating  of  projects, 
buildings,  and  works  which  are  federally 
assisted,  which  shall  include  revenue  shared, 
under  this  Act,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a-6).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  such  labor  standards, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960 
(15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1934,  as  amended  (48 
Stat.  948,  as  amended;  40  U.S.C.  276(c) ). 

Sec.  409.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"  means  a  State  the  Oonunonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Guam,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  determining  shared 
revenues  \mder  section  102  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "labor  force"  means  the 
civilian  labor  force  as  defined  and  ixsed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics; 

(2)  The  term  "imemployed  persons"  means 
those  persons  who  are  unemployed  as  defined 
and  used  by  the  Department  of  Labor's  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics; 

(3)  The  term  "low  income  persons"  means 
members  of  households  or  individuals  living 
separately,  whose  income  does  not  exceed 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  taking 
Into  consideration  family  size,  urban-rural 
and  farm-nonfarm  differences  and  other  rel- 
evant factors; 

(4)  The  term  "Standard  Metropolitan  Sta- 
tistical Area"  means  those  {Kipulatlon  centers 
as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget; 

(5)  The  term  "labor  market  area"  means  a 
local  economic  complex  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary,  within  which  workers  may  nor- 
mally change  their  place  of  work  without 
changing  their  place  of  residence. 

(c)  Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  based 
on  the  latest  published  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  of  each  subsequent 
year.  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  change 
or  otherwise  modify  the  deflnltlcme  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  in  order  to  reflect 
any  change  or  modification  thereof  made 
subsequent  to  such  date  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  or  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Sxc.  410.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
except  as  provided  in  section  305  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  January  1,  1972.  Rules,  regulations, 
guidelines,  and  other  published  Interpreta- 
tions or  orders  may  be  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


A  Sbction-bt-Sbction  Analysis  or  tbi 
Manpowkb  Rcvknuk  Shahino  Act  or  1971 
The  Intent  of  "The  Manpower  RevenxM 
Sharing  Act  of  1971"  Is  to  provide  discretion- 
ary Federal  revenues  and  State  and  locsl 
governments  in  order  to  furnish  training  axa 
employment  opportunities  needed  by  ln«U- 
vlduals  to  qualify  for  satisfying  and  self- 
supporting  employment. 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Manpower  Revenue  Sharina 
Act  of  1971". 

STATEICZMT  Or  rUfVINOS  AND  FX7SP08S 

Section  2  sets  forth  Congressional  flnritngn 
and  declares  that  It  Is  the  Act's  purpose  to 
establish  a  flexible  and  decentralized  na- 
tional manpower  program  by  sharing  Ped- 
er^  revenues  with  eligible  State  and  local 
governments  In  order  that  they  may  pro- 
vide such  training  and  related  services  that 
they  deem  necessary  to  assist  individuals 
in  their  jurisdictions  to  develop  their  full 
economic  and  occupational  potential.  It  em- 
phasizes that  the  Nation's  progress  would  be 
aided  thereby,  since  at  present  it  is  limited 
by  a  shortage  of  workers  with  skills  needed 
in  a  technological  society.  With  appropriate 
training  and  skill  development,  unemployed 
and  underemployed  workers  could  help  fill 
the  gap  and  also  as  a  result  share  more  In  the 
economy. 

AUTHORIZATION  Or  APPBOPRIATIONS  AND 
ALLOCATION  Or  rtJNDS 

Section  3  authorizes  such  appropriations  as 
may  be  necessary  without  flscal  year  limita- 
tion  to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Amounts  appropriated  for  Titles  I  and  n 
shall  be  allocated  so  that: 

(1)  86%  shall  be  for  activities  carried  out 
by  States  and  other  eligible  units  of  local 
general  government  under  Title  I;  and 

(2)  16%  shall  be  for  activities  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  imder  Title  n. 

TITLE  I.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  MANPOWER 
PBOORAMS 
xrsxs  or  shared  ktventtes 
Section  101  gives  recipient  units  of  gov- 
ernment broad  discretion  in  using  availshle 
funds  for  manpower  program  purposes.  The 
Act  specifles  that  manpower  programs  shall 
be  a  developmental  process,  essentially  tran- 
sitional for  each  participant,  to  prepare  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons  to  hold 
self-sustaining  public  and  private  jobs  not 
supported  by  funds  under  this  Act.  ^Mdsl 
priority  Is  given  to  welfare  recipients  and 
other  disadvantaged  persons.  An  effecttve 
manpower  program  must  focus  on  the  indi- 
vidual's needs  in  relation  to  available  jobs. 
It  provides  whatever  sequence  or  combina- 
tion of  activities  (among  the  following)  need- 
ed to  meet  a  partlc\Uar  Individual's  employ- 
ment goals. 

(1)  Outreach,  Intake,  counseling,  testing, 
work  evaluation  and  work  sam];Hing,  tmpifyj- 
ability  development  planning,  job  coaching, 
job  development,  orientation,  placement  and 
follow-up  services; 

(2)  Institutional  training,  including  both 
remedial  education  and  occupatiooal  skill 
training,  with  training  In  other  than  tJ»e 
PingUfth  language,  where  appropriate; 

(3)  On-the-job  training  providing  fee 
reimbursement  of  public  and  private  em- 
ployers for  bona  fide  training  and  associated 
coats; 

(4)  Supported  employment,  which  riiaQ 
consist  of  work  expmlence  and  temporary 
employment  in  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  transitional  public  service  em- 
ployment in  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ment; 

(6)  Ancillary  servloee  reaaonably  related  to 

enhancing  a  participant's  employablllty,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  child  care  assist- 
anoe,  relocation  assistance,  and  minor  heallt 
servloee; 

(6)   Allowances  or  other  flnanclal  asslrt- 
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tnce  to  individuals  in  training  and  other 
authorized  activitlee,  when  appropriate. 

ly)  emphasize  that  manpower  programs  are 
developmental  and  transitional  in  nature, 
benefits  for  individuals  are  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  two  years. 

Recipient  governments  ere  responslbile  for 
■asuring  that  manpower  servlc«8  delivered 
under  this  Act  are  coordinated  with  simUar 
services  provided  under  other  legislative  au- 
thority to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  manpKJww  program 
In  each  Jurisdiction  served. 

Activities  under  this  title  shall  not  Involve 
participation  In  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activities,  displacing  employed 
workers  or  imi>alrlng  existing  contracts. 

DISTRIBUTION    Or   SHARED    RCVKNUXS 

Section  102  defines  \inlts  of  general  gov- 
ernment eligible  to  receive  manpower  funds 
as  States  (for  areas  not  served  by  local  gov- 
ernmental recipients) ;  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  or  more  persons;  counties  or 
other  units  of  local  general  government  with 
city-like  powers  In  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs)  and  having  a 
population  of  100,000  or  more  persons  (exclu- 
sive of  the  population  of  qualifying  cities); 
consortia  of  local  general  governments  repre- 
senting at  least  76  peroent  of  the  population 
of  SMSAs  with  populationa  of  leas  than 
100,000  persons;  and  consortia  of  local  gen- 
eral governments  in  larger  SMSAs. 

Eiach  State  or  local  area's  share  will  be  in 
accordance  with  its  reeident  number  of 
workers,  unemployed  persons,  and  low  in- 
come indlvlduajs  16  years  of  age  or  older  as 
a  proportion  of  the  national  totals,  respec- 
tively. When  local  governments  form  a  con- 
sortium to  serve  an  entire  labor  market  area 
in  a  large  SMSA,  the  funds  they  are  entitled 
to  under  the  formula  will  be  increased  by 
10%.  The  Virgin  Islands  shall  receive  a  fiat 
sum  of  91,000,000;  Ouam  (300,000. 

The  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  the  units  of  government  eli- 
gible for  shared  revenues  during  the  subse- 
quent flscal  year  upon  receipt  of  evidence  of 
authorization  to  carry  out  the  activities  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  under  State  or  local  law. 
At  least  three  months  prior  to  the  beginning 
ct  any  flscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  the  apportion- 
ment factors  which  govern  the  distribution 
of  funds.  After  funds  are  appropriated,  ho 
shall  publish  the  actual  distribution  of 
shared  revenues. 

Until  such  time  as  a  unit  of  local  general 
government  is  eligible  to  receive  funds  or  If 
It  declines  Its  allocation,  its  revenue  share 
ahaU  be  added  to  those  of  the  State  In  which 
the  eligible  unit  Is  located. 

Any  revenue  shares  available  because  a 
State  declines  Its  allotment  or  is  not  yet 
eligible  to  receive  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
posee  at  Title  I. 

PUBLICATION  or  PRO<aAM  8TATUCKNT8 

Section  108  provides  that  in  order  to  facil- 
itate coordination  among  xinits  of  govern- 
ment and  to  permit  public  examination  of 
activities  carried  out  under  this  title,  recip- 
ient State  and  local  governments  must  pub- 
lish a  statement  of  program  objectives  and 
projected  uses  of  funds  at  least  three  months 
before  the  beginning  of  the  flscal  year.  These 
Btatementa  shall  include  Information  on  the 
»rea'8  economic  and  labor  market  condi- 
tions; target  client  groups;  proposed  activi- 
ties; wages,  allowances  and  other  beneflts; 
manpower  agencies  Involved;  and  the  posi- 
tions and  salaries  of  the  programs'  admin- 
istrators. 

State  and  local  govemmente  shall  review 
one  another's  annual  program  statement  and 
exchange  explicit  comments  and  recommen- 
dations. Particular  attention  shall  be  given 
to  stepe  to  eliminate  duplication  of  services 
and  to  achieve  coordination  and  integration 
with  Stete-provided  employment  and  man- 


power services.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
suggestions  and  recommendations  on  the 
program  stetemente.  Taking  into  accoiuat 
such  comments  and  recommendations,  each 
unit  of  government  receiving  shared  reve- 
nues shall  publish  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  flscal  year  a  final  amended  statement  of 
program  objectives  and  projected  uses  of 
funds.  Each  partlcii>ant  unit  of  government 
is  also  required  to  publish  an  annual  report 
on  the  uses  of  such  funds  for  the  previous 
year. 

RECORDS,    AUSITB   AND    KXPOKT* 

Section  104  provides  that  all  revenue 
shared  with  recipient  unite  of  government 
under  this  title  shall  be  accounted  for  as 
Federal  funds  in  the  accotmte  of  such 
reclplente.  To  asstire  that  funds  are  vised  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
each  recipient  shall  properly  account  for 
recelpte  and  disbursemente,  provide  the 
Secretary  access  to  records  on  reasonable 
notice,  and  make  reporte  to  the  Secretary 
as  he  may  reasonably  require. 

RECOVERY  or  rUNDS 

Section  105  provides  that  If  the  Secretary 
determines,  after  reasonable  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  a  recipient 
unit  of  government  has  failed  to  comply 
substantially  with  the  fwwvislons  of  this  Act, 
he  shall  ( 1 )  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  with  a  recommenadtlon  for  appro- 
priate clvU  action;  or  (2)  notify  the  recipient 
that  if  corrective  action  Is  not  taken  within 
60  days,  Ite  revenue  share  shall  be  reduced 
proportionately,  or  (3)  take  such  other  ac- 
tion as  may  be  provided  by  law.  A  recipient 
which  receives  notice  of  reduction  of  revenue 
share,  may,  after  pursuing  certain  admin- 
istrative remedies,  file  for  judicial  review. 
TITLE  II.  ACTIVITIES  OP  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  LABOR 

Section  201  assigns  specific  activities  to  the 
Secretary  designed  to  maximize  the  effective- 
ness of  recipient  governments  in  providing 
manpower  services.  The  authorized  activities 
are  staff  development  and  technical  assist- 
ance; manpower  research  and  experlmentel, 
demonstration  and  pilot  programs;  labor 
market  information;  a  national  computer- 
ized Job  bank;  and  program  evaluation,  in- 
cluding comparative  data  systems.  Such 
activities  may  be  carried  out  directly  or 
through  arrangemente  with  public  or  private 
agencies. 

The  Secretary  will  administer  other  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Federal-Stete  employ- 
ment security  system  and  the  Work  Incen- 
tive Program  in  such  a  manner  that  services 
iinder  such  laws  contribute  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  in  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive manpower  programs  under  thlB 
Act. 

To  assure  that  manpower  programs  oon- 
trlbute  fully  to  national  policy  objectives, 
the  Secretary  may  estebllsh  programs  pro- 
viding any  services  and  activities  authorized 
\inder  Title  I. 

Section  202  requires  that  the  Secretary 
transmit  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Oongress  pertaining  to  manpower  re- 
qulremente,  resorurces,  utilization,  and  train- 
ing, and  to  the  effectiveness  of  programs  au- 
thorized imder  this  Act. 

TITLE  rn.  EMEROENCT  TRAININO  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Section  301  provides  that  when  the  Secre- 
tary detemUnes  that  the  rate  (seasonally 
adjiisted)  of  national  unemployment  has 
risen  to  equal  or  exceed  4.6  per  centum  for 
three  consecutive  months,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  obligate  from  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  title  an  amotint 
equal  to  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  Titles  I  and  II  of  this 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  detennl- 
natlon  Is  made. 

Section  302  provides  that  the  Secratary 
shall  distribute  such  fimds  among  Stete  and 


eligible  unite  of  local  general  government 
to  provide  training  and  other  Title  I  services 
to  groups  or  communities  of  high  xinem- 
ployment. 

Section  303  provides  that  no  further  obli- 
gation of  funds  may  be  made  subseqvw  nt  to 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment  has  receded 
below  4.5  per  centiun  for  three  consecutive 
months. 

Section  304  provides  that  whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  criteria  reaches  or  falls  below  the 
4.5  percent  level,  he  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Oongress  and  the  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
and  shall  publish  such  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Section  306  provides  that  this  title  shall  be 
effective  July  1, 1972. 

TITLE  rV.  OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  401  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  jM^scribe  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
Btendards  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  conditions  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding stendards  to  assure  the  oompatibUlty 
on  a  nationwide  basis  of  date  systems  used 
In  oarrylng  out  activities  imder  this  Act  In 
order  to  provide  the  public  and  the  Congress 
with  objective  Information  on  which  to  eval- 
uate activities  under  this  Act. 

Section  402  provides  that  shared  revenues 
under  this  Act  shall  be  considered  Federal 
financial  assistance  within  the  meaning  ot 
"nUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rlglhte  Act  oT  1964. 

Section  403  provides  that  effective  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971,  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  and  Title 
I  (Parte  A,  B  and  E)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  are  repealed. 
FY  1972  obligations  of  FY  1972  funds  under 
MDTA  and  EOA  shall  be  charged  against  ap- 
propriate govemmente'  revenue  shares.  Such 
govemmente  may  assiime  and  act  on  bebaU 
of  the  Secretary  with  reepeot  to  the  unex- 
pended portion  of  any  grante  or  contracte  as 
of  December  31,  1971,  and  may  terminate  or 
continue  them  (in  accordance  with  their 
terms)  on  their  own  responsibility.  Tiie 
grantee  or  contractor  may  terminate  any  as- 
sumed contract  or  grant  within  30  days  after 
suoh  assumption  without  Incurring  penalties 
for  default.  If  eUgible  govemmente  decline 
this  option,  the  Secretory  shall  continue  to 
be  responsible  for  oarrylng  on  such  grante  or 
contracte  until  they  terminate.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  contracte  and  grants, 
all  dt  the  repealed  stetutory  authority  will 
remain  In  effect  but  not  beyond  December  31, 
1972.  Unexpended  advance  paymente  as  of 
December  31,  1971,  must  be  r«tumed  to  the 
Federal  agency  concerned  or  offset  against  the 
appropriate  governments'  revenue  shares. 
Unobligated  balances  alhaU  be  merged  wltb 
funds  appropriated  imder  this  Act. 

Section  404  requires  that  amounte  appro- 
priated and  allocated  pxirsuant  to  Title  I  of 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  recipient  unite  of 
government  at  such  Intervals  and  In  such 
Instellmente  as  to  minimize  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  the  disbursement 
thereof  by  recipient  govemmente.  The  Secre- 
tary, with  concurrence  of  the  Director  of  ths 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  avoid  an  inordinate  rise 
in  Federal  outlays  in  FY  1972  and  1973  as 
a  result  of  concurrent  disbursemente  under 
both  this  Act  and  the  repealed  laws. 

Section  406  gives  Congressional  consent  to 
any  needed  Interstete  comptacte. 

Section  406  provides  that  the  Secretery 
shall  not  fund  health,  education  of  welfare 
activities  under  Title  n  of  this  Act  unless  he 
shall  first  have  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Section  407  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  ex- 
erlse  all  powers  necessary  for  the  Implemen- 
tetlon  of  title  H,  including  the  power  to  rent 
or  renovate  real  property,  to  purchase  real 
property  for  training  centers,  to  accept  and 
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use  gifts  and  voluntary  servioes  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  program,  to  enter  Into  contracts 
or  agreements,  to  make  such  payments  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  to  expand, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  regulation,  funds  made  available  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing. 

This  section  also  provides  that  enrollees  in 
residential  centers  under  title  11  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  Federal  employees  except  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act,  and 
the  Federal  eniployees"  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

Section  408  provides  that  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors In  any  construction,  alteration 
or  repair  of  projects,  buildings  and  works 
which  are  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  local  construction  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Section  409  provides  definitions  of  terms 
as  used  In  the  Act.  The  term  "State"  means 
a  State.  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Ouam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  addition,  the  following  terms  are 
defined:  labor  force,  unemployed  persons, 
low  Income  persons.  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area,  and  labor  market  area. 

Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  shall  be 
based  on  the  latest  published  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  .Budget  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  of  each  subsequent 
year.  The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation, 
change  or  otherwise  modify  the  definitions  In 
order  to  reflect  any  change  or  modification 
thereof  made  subsequent  to  such  date. 

Section  410  sets  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  lis  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines, 
and  other  published  interpretations  or  orders 
may  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Pulbright, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Hartks,  Mr.  Hatfisld,  Mr  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Met- 
CAU  Mr.  MojiDALE,  Mr.  Mtjskie, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr. 
Thurmond)  : 
S.  1245.  A  bill  tx)  amend  the  Act  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220).  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  historical  and  archeologi- 
ca!  data.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Intsrior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

PROTECTION    AND    RZCOVXBT    OF 
ABCHXOLOCICAL   SITES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  myself  and  Senators  Bible,  Church, 
Cranston,  Pulbright,  Goldwatbr,  Har- 
ris, Hartke.  Hatfield,  Jackson,  Jord.an 
of  Idaho,  Kennedy,  McCJlellan,  McGee, 
Metcalf,  Mondalk,  Muskie,  Pell,  Percy, 
and  Thurmond,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  protection  and  recovery  of  scientific, 
prehistoric al,  historical,  and  archeoQogl- 
cal  data  which  might  be  affected  through 
alteration  of  the  terrain  by  any  Federal, 
federally  assisted  or  federally  licensed 
activity  or  program.  The  bUl  amends  the 
act  of  June  27,  1960  (70  Stat.  220). 

The  Mil  Is  basicalily  a  conservation 
measure.  Its  enactment  will  help  us  pro- 
tect and  recover  one  of  America's  great 
nonrenewable  resources — the  evidence  of 


the  past.  Without  it,  a  majority  of  our 
archeological  sites  will  be  damaged  or 
destroyed  within  the  next  25  years. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  main- 
tained for  more  than  20  years  a  program 
of  cooperative  agreements  with  State  and 
local  institutions  for  recovery  of  archeo- 
logicaJ  data  about  to  be  lost  through 
flooding  behind  dams.  The  1960  acV- 
Public  Law  86-523 — required  Federal 
agencies  building  dams  or  licensing  the 
construction  of  dams  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  such  intentions 
and  formalized  the  ongoing  reservoir 
archeological  salvage  program. 

Unfortunately  there  has  never  been 
any  provision  for  the  recovery  of  archeo- 
logical and  historical  data  being  lost  as 
a  result  of  Federal  programs,  other  than 
dam  construction.  These  losses  far  sur- 
pass those  resulting  from  the  building 
of  dams. 

A  measure  basically  similar  to  this 
present  amendment  was  introduced  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress — S.  2893, 
HJl.  15453 — and,  at  the  request  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  was  com- 
mented upon  by  all  Federal  agencies 
concerned.  The  bill  introduced  today  in- 
corporates improvements  which  satisfy 
ajl  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
those  Federal  agencies. 

This  bill  amends  and  broadens  the  1960 
act  as  follows: 

First,  coverage  is  extended  to  all  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  or  licensed 
progi-ams  which  alter  the  terrain  and 
thus  potentially  cause  loss  of  scientiHc, 
prehistoricaj,  historical,  or  archeological 
data. 

Second,  Federal  agencies  are  directed 
to  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  If 
In  their  operations  archeological  or  other 
scientific  data  are  revealed  or  threatened. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
upon  notification  by  any  responsible  au- 
thority that  a  Federal  program  is 
threatening,  damaging,  or  destrosdng 
such  data,  shall  evaluate  the  situation 
and  cause  a  survey  or  other  investigation 
to  be  made  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

Fourth,  Federal  agencies  whose  pro- 
grams are  causing  damage  or  destruc- 
tion of  scientific,  prehistorical,  historical, 
or  archeological  data  are  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  small  portion  of  the  program  funds  to 
protect  or  recover  such  data  prior  to  Its 
loss. 

Since  the  Nation's  Federal  and  private 
funds  and  archeological  personnel  are 
limited,  they  must  be  utilized  where  there 
is  the  greatest  priority  and  scientific 
need.  Passage  of  this  bill  would  authorize 
additional  Federal  funding  and  activi- 
ties to  recover  archeological  data. 

But  of  even  greater  importance,  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  would  enable  archeolo- 
gists  to  select  the  sites  upon  which  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  need,  rather  than  being  re- 
stricted to  sites  which  are  being  de- 
stroyed by  dam  construction  or  reser- 
voir flooding.  In  the  past  much  extremely 
valuable  scientific  data  has  been  lost  be- 
cause there  were  no  funds  or  personnel 
to  be  used  at  the  critical  time.  By  au- 
thorizing the  transfer  of  the  necessary 
funds  from  the  program  which  threatens 


destruction  at  the  time  of  the  threat,  ii 
would  be  possible  to  tie  in,  directly  Mid 
immediately,  archeological  skills  and 
funds  when  they  are  needed. 

Under  the  bUl,  the  responsibility  for 
initiating  action  rests  with  the  archeolo- 
gists,  and  the  Federal  agencies  involved 
would  not  be  burdened  with  unnecessary 
administrative  problems  or  expense. 

The  bill  has  the  endorsement  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Society  for 
American  Archeology  and  the  commit- 
tee on  the  recovery  of  archeological  re- 
mains. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1245 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  27,  1980 
(74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeological  data 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preeerva- 
tlon  of  historical  and  archeological  data  (in- 
cluding relics  and  specimens)  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam,"  approved  June  27,  1960 
(74  Stat.  220) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"That  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  further 
the  policy  set  forth  in  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  hlstOTlc 
American  sites,  buildings,  objects,  and 
antiquities  of  national  significance,  and  for 
other  purposes,'  approved  August  21,  1935  (16 
U.S.C.  461^67),  and  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act 
to  establish  a  program  tor  the  preservation  of 
additional  historic  properties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  for  other  purpKises,'  approved 
October  15,  1966  (80  SUt.  915) ,  by  ^>eclQcaUy 
providing  for  the  preservation  of  scientific, 
prehistorical,  historical,  and  archeological 
data  (Including  relics  and  specimens)  which 
might  otherwise  be  Irreparably  lost  or  de- 
stroyed aa  the  result  of  (1)  flooding,  the 
building  of  access  roads,  the  erection  of  work- 
men's communities,  the  relocation  of  rail- 
roads and  highways,  and  other  alterations  of 
the  terrain  caused  by  the  construction  of  a 
dam  by  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  any  private  person  or  corporation  holding 
a  license  Issued  by  any  such  agency;  or  (2) 
any  alteration  of  the  terrain  caused  as  a  re- 
sult of  any  Federal,  federally  assisted,  or  fed- 
erally licensed  activity  or  program. 

"Sbc.  2.  Before  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  undertake  the  construction  of  a 
dam,  or  issue  a  license  to  any  private  in- 
dividual or  corporation  for  the  construction 
of  a  dam  It  shall  give  written  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  setting  forth  the  site 
of  the  proposed  dam  and  the  approximate 
area  to  be  flooded  and  otherwise  changed  If 
such  construction  is  undertaken:  Provided, 
That  with  respect  to  any  floodwater  retard- 
ing dam  which  provides  less  than  five  thou- 
sand acre-feet  of  detention  capacity  and  with 
respect  to  any  other  type  of  dam  which 
creates  a  reservoir  of  less  than  forty  surface 
acres  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
only  when  the  construction  agency.  In  its 
preliminary  surveys,  finds,  or  is  presented 
with  evidence  that  scientific,  prehistorical, 
historical,  or  archeological  data  exist  or  may 
be  present  In  the  proposed  reservoir  area. 

"Ssc.  3.  (a)  Whenever  any  Federal  agency 
finds,  or  Is  made  aware  by  an  approprlata 
historical  or  archeological  authority,  that  Its 
operation  In  connection  with  any  Federal, 
federally  assisted,  or  federally  licensed  proj- 
ect, activity,  or  program  adversely  affects  or 
may  adversely  affect  significant  sdentlflo, 
pkrehlstorlcal,  historical,  or  archeological  data, 
such  agency  shall  notify  the  Secretary,  in 
writing,  and  shall  provide  the  Secretary  with 
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appropriate  information  concerning  the  proj- 
ect, program,  or  activity.  Such  agency  (1) 
may  request  the  Secretary  to  \mdertaie  the 
recovery,  protection,  and  preservation  of 
such  data  (including  prrilmlnary  survey,  or 
other  Investigation  as  needed,  and  analysis 
and  publication  of  the  reports  resxiltJng  from 
such  investigation),  or  (2)  may,  with  funds 
appropriated  for  such  project,  programs,  or 
activity,  undertake  the  activities  referred  to 
In  clause  (1).  Coplee  of  reports  of  any  in- 
vestigations naade  pursuant  to  clause  (2) 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  upon  notification  by 
any  such  agency  or  by  any  other  Federal  or 
State  agency  or  appropriate  historical  or 
archeological  authority  that  sdentlflc,  pre- 
historical, historical,  or  archeological  data  is 
or  may  be  adversely  affected  by  any  Federal, 
federally  assisted,  or  federally  licensed  proj- 
ect, activity,  or  program,  shall.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  suoh  data  Is  being  or  may  be 
adversely  affected,  and  after  reasonable  notice 
to  the  agency  responsible  for  suoh  project, 
activity,  or  program,  conduct  or  cause  to  be 
conducted  a  survey  and  other  investigation  of 
the  areas  Which  are  or  may  be  affected  and 
recover  and  preserve  suoh  data  (Including 
analysis  and  publication)  which.  In  his  opin- 
ion are  not  being  but  should  be  recovered  and 
preserved  In  the  public  Interest.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Initiate  action  within  60  days  of 
notification  to  him  by  an  agency  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a) ,  and  within  such  time  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  with  the  head  of  the  re- 
•ponslble  agency  in  all  other  cases.  The  re- 
sponsive agency  upon  request  of  the  Secre- 
tory is  hereby  authorized  to  assist  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  transfer  to  the  Secretary  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary.  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  for  such  project,  activity,  or 
program,  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
such  survey  or  other  Investigation  and  re- 
cover and  preserve  such  data  (Including 
analysis  and  publication)  or.  In  the  case  of 
small  projects  which  cause  extensive  scien- 
tific, prehistorical.  historical,  or  archeologi- 
cal damage,  such  larger  amount  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  responsible  Federal  agency  as  being  nec- 
essary to  effect  adequate  protection  and  re- 
covery ;  Provided,  That  the  costs  of  such  sur- 
vey, recovery,  analysis,  and  publication  shall 
be  considered  project  costs  allocated  to  the 
several  project  purposes.  An  appropriate 
share,  as  determined  by  the  responsible  Fed- 
eral agency,  of  the  costs  of  survey,  recovery, 
analysis,  and  publication  shall  be  borne  by 
the  grantee  in  the  case  of  projects,  activities, 
or  programs  funded  under  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  respon- 
sible agency  notified  at  all  times  of  the 
progress  of  any  survey  or  other  investigation 
made  under  this  Act.  or  of  any  work  under- 
taken as  a  result  of  such  survey,  in  order  that 
there  will  be  as  little  disruption  or  delay  as 
possible  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  functions 
of  such  agency. 

"(d)  A  survey  or  other  investigation  simi- 
lar to  that  provided  for  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  and  the  work  required  to  be 
performed  as  a  result  thereof  shall  so  far  as 
practicable  also  be  undertaken  in  connection 
with  any  dam,  project,  activity,  or  program 
which  has  been  heretofore  authorized  by 
any  agency  of  the  United  States,  by  any 
private  person  or  corporation  holding  a 
license  issued  by  any  such  agency,  or  by 
Federal  law. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  any 
Interested  Federal  and  State  agencies,  edu- 
cational and  eclentlfic  organizations,  and 
private  institutions  and  qualified  Individ- 
uals, with  a  view  to  determining  the  owner- 
ship of  and  the  most  appropriate  repository 
for  any  relics  and  si>eclmens  recovered  as  a 
result  of  any  work  performed  as  provided  for 
In  this  section. 

"Sbc.  4.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may : 


(1)  accept  and  utilize  funds  transferred  to 
him  by  any  Federal  agency  pursuant  to  this 
Act: 

(2)  enter  Into  contracts  or  make  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  any  Federal  or  State 
agency,  any  educational  or  scientific  orga- 
nization, or  any  Institution,  corporation, 
associations,  or  qualified  individual; 

(3)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants or  organizations  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  and 

(4)  accept  and  utilize  funds  made  avail- 
able for  salvage  archeological  purposes  by 
any  private  person  or  corporation. 

"Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  s\tms  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  1249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  to  provide 
for  a  more  adequate  transportation  In- 
vestment analysis.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

A   BOI.  TO  PROVmE  rOS  MOKE   ADEQUATE  TKANB- 
PORTATION  INVESTMENT  ANAI.TSIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
which  established  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  Is,  first,  to  remove  the  re- 
strictions which  hamper  the  ability  of 
the  Department  to  analyze  the  value  of 
investment  In  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation and,  second,  to  make  clear  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  perform  economic 
analysis  of  proposed  investments  and  to 
present  the  results  to  Congress  in  a  time- 
ly and  useful  manner. 

More  specifically,  this  bill  would  clari- 
fy the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  establish  investment 
criteria  for  the  Federal  highway  program 
and  for  the  transportation  features  of 
multipurpose  water  resource  projects. 
The  bill  does  not  in  any  way  weaken  the 
role  of  Congress  In  establishing  trans- 
portation policy.  The  language  which 
Congress  wrote  Into  section  4  of  the 
original  law  reading  "nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize,  with- 
out appropriate  action  by  the  Congress, 
the  adoption,  revision,  or  implementation 
of  any  transportation  policy"  remains. 
This  language  makes  clear  that  the  final 
authority  rests,  as  It  should,  with  the 
Congress.  My  purpose  is  to  insure  that 
Congress  has  available  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  best  possible  analysis 
of  the  expenditure  proposals  on  which  we 
in  Congress  make  the  final  decisions. 

This  bill  was  previously  introduced 
last  September  as  S.  4338,  and  favorable 
views  on  it  were  received  from  several 
agencies.  I  hope  that  It  will  be  possible 
to  obtain  prompt  passage  of  this  bill  in 
the  present  Congress. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  have  Introduced  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1240 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Aot  to  provide  for  a  more  ade- 
quate transportation  Investment  analysis 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   the 
Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  Depart- 


ment of  Transportation  has  not  yet  fulfilled 
its  promise  with  respect  to  promoting  the 
efficient  and  equitable  allocation  of  invest- 
ment funds  among  the  various  modes  of 
transportation;  that  the  Department  Is 
handicapped  In  the  performance  of  this  duty 
by  certain  restrictive  provisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act;  and  that 
it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  should  establish  Im- 
proved procedures  for  conducting  economic 
analysis  of  the  relative  public  value  of  In- 
vestment In  different  modes  of  transporta- 
tion and  that  to  the  extent  feasible  such 
analysis  should  take  into  account  the  ex- 
ternal costs  and  benefits  of  proposed  Invest- 
ments, Including  nonmonetary  costs  and 
benefits  and  the  probable  distribution  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  among  different  groups  In 
the  population.  It  Is  the  purp>06e  of  this  Act 
to  make  clear  the  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
establish  the  necessary  standards  and  criteria 
for  the  economic  evaluation  of  transportation 
investments. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4(b)  (2)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize,  without  appropriate  ac- 
tion by  Congress,  the  adoption,  revision,  or 
Implementation  of  any  transportation  pol- 
icy." 

(b)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  shall 
develop  and  from  time  to  time  In  the  light  of 
experience  revise  standards  and  criteria  con- 
sistent with  national  transportation  policies 
for  the  formulation  and  economic  evaluation 
of  all  proposals  for  the  Investment  of  Fed- 
eral funds  In  transportation  facilities  or 
equipment,  except  such  proposals  as  are  con- 
cerned with  (A)  the  acquisition  of  trans- 
portation facilities  or  equipment  by  Federal 
agencies  In  providing  transportation  services 
for  their  own  use;  and  (B)  programs  of  for- 
eign assistance.  The  standards  and  criteria 
for  economic  evaluation  of  the  transporta- 
tion features  of  multipurpose  water  resource 
projects  shall  be  developed  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  the  Water  Resources 
Ooimcll,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  remain  a  member,  and  shall 
be  compatible  with  the  standards  and  cri- 
teria for  economic  evaluation  applicable  to 
nontransportatlon  features  of  such  projects. 

"(2)  The  standards  and  criteria  developed 
or  revised  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  such  as  to  Insure  that  the  resulting  eco- 
nomic evaluation  permits  to  the  maximum 
feasible  degree  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
public  value  of  Investment  In  alternative 
modes  of  transportation. 

"(3)  The  standards  and  criteria  developed 
or  revised  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  upon  their 
approval  by  the  President." 


ByMr.OURNEY: 
S.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the 
amount  individuals  are  permitted  to  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title;  and  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  minimum 
monthly  benefit  of  $100.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

AMENDMENT  TO    SOCIAI.   SECCmiTT    ACT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  would 
do  two  things: 

First,  raise  to  $100  the  monthly  mini- 
mum paid  to  social  security  recipients; 

Second,  permit  a  person  to  earn  $3,000 
per  year  before  losing  benefits  under  the 
social  security  scheme. 
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I  note  that  the  Senate-House  conferees 
have  agreed  on  the  10-percent  increase 
In  social  security  payments,  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1971.  I  thlnlc  this  is  all 
well  and  good.  It  is  in  fact  long  overdue — 
we  in  the  Senate  voted  this  raise  in  De- 
cember 1970  and  it  failed  of  passage  in 
the  House  in  the  final  days  of  the  91st 
Ccaigress.  This  increase  was  properly 
treated  as  a  special  item  this  year  and 
attached  to  the  debt  limitation  bill.  Other 
Senate  amendments  to  this  bill  were 
cut  off  in  conference  and  my  bill  is  in- 
tended to  pick  up  that  slack. 

The  least  we  in  Congress  should  do  for 
our  elderly  people  on  social  security  Is  to 
provide  a  $100  monthly  mlntmum. 

When  we  talk  about  a  $100  monthly 
limit  we  must  remember  that  $100 
monthly,  $1,200  a  year,  is  not  very  much 
money  these  days.  When  I  -was  a  boy,  a 
man  could  buy  a  very  good  house  for 
$5,000  and  a  more  than  adequate  auto- 
mobile for  $200.  Those  days  are  gone  for- 
ever and  the  inflation  which  is  so  perva- 
sive nowadays  strikes  hardest  at  our 
older  citizens.  This  is  a  commonplace 
statement  nowadays  but  it  sounds  very 
cold  and  impersonal. 

TTiere  is  nothing  impersonal  about  an 
older  person  trying  to  make  do  on  $100 
per  month,  $1,200  per  year.  It  robs  these 
indivldiials  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 
I  am  aware  that  social  security  was  not 
intended  to  be  the  final  or  ultimate  re- 
tirement plan.  Happily,  people  who  are 
now  working  are  more  and  more  arrang- 
ing to  supplement  their  retirement  in- 
come with  annuities,  private  retirement 
plans,  savings,  and  so  on.  People  who  are 
already  retired,  however,  are  not  able  to 
plan  in  this  fashion.  They  are  not  able 
to  enter  the  labor  market  in  many  cases. 
They  are  dependent  whether  we  like  It 
or  not,  on  social  security.  Raising  this 
minimum  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
people  who  need  it  most.  Let  us  think  of 
it  In  personal  terms  and  do  what  we  can 
for  these  people. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  goes  to 
another  different  but  related  problem: 
Older  persons  who  can  and  do  wish  to 
work.  Last  month,  I  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Assodatloin  of  Retired  Persons 
regional  convention  in  Atlanta  said  I 
stressed  at  that  time  what  the  Illustrious 
founder  of  that  organization  had  said: 
Idleness  means  stagnation;  enforced 
idleness  is  often  a  death  warrant  for 
older  persons.  In  work  we  find  salvation. 

As  it  stands  now,  a  person  can  col- 
lect social  security  although  he  or  she 
collects  huge  sums  in  unesimed  income — 
in  interest,  dividends,  rents,  and  so  forth. 
But  once  he  becomes  a  wage  earner,  the 
older  person  puts  his  social  security  pay- 
ments in  Jeopardy.  He  can  only  earn 
$1,680.  Earnings  after  that  modest  sum 
will  cut  off  his  social  securiCyi  payments. 
This  Is  simply  not  fair. 

If  an  older  person  wants  to  work  for 
wages — and  thousands  do — he  should  be 
permitted  to  keep  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 
his  wages,  and  continue  to  receive  social 
security  payments.  I  propose  in  this  bill 
a  more  realistic  limit:  I  say,  let  a  retired 
person  earn  up  to  $3,000  per  year  with- 
out suffering  a  loss  of  social  security 
payments— $3,000  is  the  poverty  level  we 
hear  so  much  about.  It  Is  not  fair,  in  my 


Judgment,  to  force  willing  and  able- 
bodied  older  people  out  of  the  labor 
market  if  they  do  not  wish  to  go  that 
route.  This  is  fair  and  equitable  and 
I  hope  we  get  favorable  consideration  of 
these  proposals  and  proposals  like  them 
which  have  been  introduced  by  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Finance  Committee. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  1251.  A  bill  to  provide  that  quotas 
on  certain  meat  and  meat  products  pro- 
vided for  by  section  2  of  the  act  of 
August  22,  1964,  shall  come  into  effect 
when  the  estimate  of  Imports  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  level  prescribed  by  such  sec- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  pro- 
vides that  quotas  on  certain  meat  and 
meat  products  provided  for  by  section  2 
of  the  1964  Meat  Import  Act  shall  come 
into  effect  when  the  estimate  of  Imports 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  equals  or 
exceeds  110  percent  of  the  adjusted  base 
figure  for  the  new  year  as  developed  by 
the  formula  within  the  1964  law. 

The  1964  meat  Import  law  provides 
that  upon  findings  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  the  estimated  importa- 
tion of  meat  for  the  forthcoming  year 
will  equal  or  exceed  110  percent  of  the 
adjusted  base  figure  established  in  the 
1964  law.  the  President  shaU  by  proc- 
lamation Impose  quotas  limiting  the 
total  qufmtity  of  meat  which  will  be  Iih- 
ported  into  the  United  States  during  that 
year.  The  law  further  provides  that  the 
President  may  suspend  the  quota  figure 
and  establish  a  new  level  of  meat  im- 
ports at  such  point  as  he  determines  Is 
In  the  public  interest. 

The  original  Intent  of  the  Meat  Import 
Act  was  to  have  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Impose  quotas  by  procla- 
mation at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year  if  the  Secretary  determined  that 
the  expected  import  level  of  meat  into 
the  United  States  during  any  given  year 
would  exceed  110  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed base  figxu*.  Having  the  President 
impose  quotas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
calendar  year  gave  the  meat  producer  a 
base  from  which  he  could  anticipate  and 
conduct  his  business  for  the  new  year. 

Unfortimately,  the  law  has  not  been 
Implemented  to  coincide  with  this  orig- 
inal intent.  For  1971,  the  proclamation 
was  not  issued  until  March  13.  What  this 
means  is  that  the  meat  industry  has  been 
left  hanging  without  quotas  for  2^2 
months. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  take 
issue  with  the  right  of  the  President  to 
suspend  quotas  and  set  the  meat  import 
figure  at  such  level  as  he  determines  to 
be  in  the  national  interest.  My  legislation 
would  not  alter  this  provision.  What  I 
do  take  Issue  with  Is  the  fact  that  quotas 
were  not  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the 
calendar  year  as  was  originally  Intended 
by  the  1964  law. 

This  legislation  would  provide  for  the 
Implementation  of  quotas  automatically 
on  the  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  the  expected  level  of  meat 
imported  into  the  United  States  equaled 
or  exceeded  110  percent  of  the  adjusted 
base  quota  figure. 


This  Is  good  legislation.  It  Is  not  In- 
tended  to  reduce  the  President's  power  in 
any  way.  Its  only  intent  is  to  establish 
quotas  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  oolnt 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  u 
follows:  ' 

8.  1261 
A  bill  to  provide  that  quotas  on  certain 
meat  and  meat  products  provided  for  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  22  1964 
shall  come  Into  effect  when  the  estimate  of 
Imports  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
equals  or  exceeds  the  level  prescribed  bv 
such  section  ' 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  free  Importation  of  certain  wild  animals 
and  to  provide  for  the  imposition  of  quotas 
on  certain  meat  and  meat  products"  ao- 
proved  August  22,  1964  (Public  Law  SS-Wl 
Is  amended —  ' ' 

(1)  by  Inserting  "In  the  Federal  Register" 
after  "pubUsh"  m  subsection  (b); 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  to- 
sertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(c)(1)  If  the  aggregate  quanuty  estl- 
nxated  before  any  calendar  quarter  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)  equals  or  exceeds  110  percent 
of  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  by  him 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (1),  and  If  there 
18  no  limitation  In  effect  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  calendar  year,  the  total 
quantity  of  the  articles  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consimiptlon  during 
such  calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  the  ag- 
gregate quantity  estimated  for  such  calendar 
year  by  the  Secretary  ofAgrlculture  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  (1). 

"(2)  If  the  aggregate  quantity  estimated 
before  any  calendar  quarter  by  the  Secretary 
of  AgrlciUture  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
(2)  does  not  equal  or  exceed  110  percent  of 
the  aggregate  quantity  estimated  by  him 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)(1),  and  If  a 
limitation  Is  In  effect  under  thU  section  with 
respect  to  such  calendar  year,  such  limitation 
shall  cease  to  apply  as  of  the  first  day  of  such 
calendar  quarter;  except  that  any  lUnltatlon 
which  has  been  In  effect  for  the  third  calen- 
dar quarter  of  any  calendar  year  shall  con- 
tinue In  effect  for  the  fourth  calendar  quar- 
ter of  suoh  year  unless  such  limitation  is  sus- 
pended or  Increased  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  al- 
locate the  total  quantity  of  articles  which 
may  be  entered  or  withdrawn  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  and  any  Increase  In  such  quantity 
proclaimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 
among  supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of 
the  shares  such  countries  supplied  to  the 
United  States  market  during  a  representative 
period  of  the  articles  described  in  subsection 
(a),  except  that  due  account  may  be  given 
to  special  factors  which  have  affected  or  may 
affect  the  trade  In  such  articles.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  certify  such  alloca- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas\iry.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(d)  as  precedes  pargaraph  (1)  and  inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  President  may  etispend  or  In- 
crease any  limitation  In  effect  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  if  he  determines  and  proclaims 
that—". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  flrrt 
calendar  quarter  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


March  16,  1971 
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By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request) : 
B  1252.  A  bill  to  carry  into  effect  a 
provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as 
revised  at  Stockholm.  Sweden,  July  14, 
1967.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

INVENTOR'S   UEUTirlCATE 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  I 
introduce,  by  request  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  carry  into  effect  a  provision  of 
the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property,  as  revised  at 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  July  14,  1967. 

The  International  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  to 
which  the  United  States  has  been  a  party 
since  1887,  was  revised  in  Stockholm  on 
July  14,  1967.  Articles  1  through  12  of  the 
Stockholm  revision  deal  with  substan- 
tive patent  and  trademark  matters.  The 
only  change  effected  by  the  Stockholm 
revision  in  these  articles  is  a  modificaticwi 
providing  a  right  of  priority  with  respect 
to  inventors'  certificates.  Article  4  of  the 
Stockholm  Revision  provides  a  right  of 
priority  for  inventors'  certificates — the 
same  as  has  been  provided  in  earlier 
revisions  of  the  convention  for  patents. 

Industrial  property  laws  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  Eastern  Eiuropean 
coimtries  that  are  member  states  of  the 
Paris  Convention  provide  for  the  grant- 
ing of  either  patents  or  inventors'  certifi- 
cates for  new  inventions,  at  the  option  of 
the  inventor.  Inventors'  certificates  con- 
fer entirely  different  rights  than  patents, 
in  that  they  do  not  convey  or  recognize 
any  exclusive  right  to  deal  with  the 
invention. 

In  the  United  States,  the  right  of  pri- 
ority is  governed  by  section  119  of  tiUe 
35.  This  secti(»i  provides  that  an  appli- 
cation for  patent  filed  in  this  country  by 
a  person  who  has  previously  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  patent  for  the  same  inven- 
tion in  a  foreign  covmtry,  which  similarly 
affords  a  right  of  priority  for  U.S.  appli- 
cations, shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
It  were  filed  in  the  United  States  on  the 
date  the  foreign  application  was  filed. 
The  present  state  of  the  law  imder  sec- 
tion 119  of  titie  35  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  precluding  Inventors'  certificates 
from  being  considered  as  the  equivalent 
of  patent  applications  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  a  right  of  priority. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  which  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  amends  section  1119  to  es- 
tablish a  right  of  priority  based  on  in- 
ventors' certificates  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  now  apply  to  foreign  patent 
applications.  Section  2  of  the  bill  amends 
section  102(d)  of  title  35  to  provide  that 
an  inventors'  certificate  shall  bar  the 
granting  of  a  U.S.  patent  under  the  same 
conditions  as  a  foreign  patent  does  under 
present  law.  Section  3  establishes  the 
effective  date  of  these  provisions. 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request) : 
S.  1253.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of 
title  35,  United  States  Code,  'Tatents," 
to  authorize  domestic  and  international 
studies  and  programs  relating  to  patents 
and  trademarks.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


IMTKKNATIONAL    PATENT   STT7DIXS    AND 
PIOQBASa 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  I  In- 
troduce, by  request  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  "Patents,"  to  au- 
thorize domestic  and  international  stud- 
ies and  programs  relating  to  patents 
and  trademarks. 

U.S.  participation  in  cooperative  In- 
ternational efforts  in  the  patent  and 
trademark  fields  is  vitally  important  to 
the  American  business  community.  Until 
recent  years  the  international  role  of  the 
United  States  was  limited  primarily  to 
membership  in  the  Paris  Convention  of 
1883.  The  United  States  more  recently 
has  played  an  active  role  in  the  creation 
of  the  World  Intellectual  Property  Or- 
ganization and  the  drafting  and  signing 
of  the  Patent  Cooperation  Treaty.  The 
plEinning  and  administration  of  these  In- 
ternational efforts  require  financial  con- 
tributions by  the  member  nations. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
clarifies  the  authority  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice to  carry  on  international  patent  and 
trademark  studies  and  programs.  It  also 
authorizes  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  transfer  appropriated  funds 
of  the  Patent  OflSoe,  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000  in  any  year,  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  purpose  of  making  special 
payments  to  international  organizations 
for  studies  and  programs  concerning 
patents,  trademarks  and  related  matters. 


ment  is  shown  to  have  been  unavoidable." 
The  Identical  text  of  section  151  of  S.  643 
is  contained  in  this  bill. 

Under  existing  law  there  are  19  posi- 
tions in  the  Patent  Office  which  are  filled 
by  nomination  of  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  No 
useful  public  policy  purpose  Is  served  by 
such  a  procedure.  Therefore,  this  bill 
amends  section  3  of  tiUe  35  to  require 
Senate  confirmation  only  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  the  deputy  com- 
missioner, and  the  two  assistant  com- 
missioners. While  the  number  of  posi- 
tions requiring  Senate  confirmation  is 
being  reduced,  the  structure  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  should  be  such  that  there  Is 
clear  and  direct  responsibility  in  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  for  all  aspects 
of  the  administration  of  the  patent  sys- 
tem and  the  efficient  fimctiwiing  of  the 
Patent  Office  Therefore,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  in  addition  to  the  assistant 
secretaries  now  provided  by  law  there 
shall  be  one  additional  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks. The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Patents  and  Trademarks, 
shall,  ex  officio,  be  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  ITiis  structure  of  the  Depsut- 
ment  of  Commerce  would  be  consistent 
with  the  action  previously  taken  by  the 
Congress  whereby  the  Director  of  the 
Travel  Service  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator have  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S.  1254.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  35,  United 
States  Code,  "Patents,"  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  35,  United  States  Code, 
"Patents,"  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  provides  for  several 
miscellaneous  amendments  of  title  35  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  adjusts  the 
structure  of  the  Patent  Office  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  All  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  bill  relate  to 
subjects  concerning  which  action  by  the 
Congress  at  an  early  date  is  desirable. 
I  have  previously  Introduced  S.  643  for 
the  general  revision  of  the  patent  laws, 
but  that  legislation  would  not  become 
effective  until  at  least  1973. 

There  appears  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  situations  In  which  a  patoit 
applicant  has  failed  to  make  timely  pay- 
ment of  the  final  patent  Issue  fee.  Under 
existing  law.  If  this  payment  Is  rendered 
more  than  3  months  after  the  due  date, 
there  is  no  discretion  in  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  to  accept  such  late  pay- 
ment even  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause. 
The  only  available  remedy  Is  by  the  en- 
actment of  a  private  relief  bill.  The  time 
of  the  Congress  should  not  be  consumed 
in  the  processing  of  such  bills.  Therefore, 
section  151  of  S.  643  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  to  accept  late  pay- 
ment of  the  Issue  fee  If  the  "late  pay- 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 

S.  1255.  A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable 
to  the  Patent  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  blU 
to  fix  the  fees  payable  to  the  Patent  Of- 
fice, and  for  other  purposes. 

On  February  8  I  Introduced  S.  643,  fOT 
the  general  revision  of  the  patent  laws. 
The  fee  schedule  set  forth  In  chapter  4  of 
that  legislation  is  Identical  with  that  pro- 
vided under  existing  law.  Section  41(e) 
of  S.  643  would  provide  for  recovery  by 
fees  of  not  less  than  65  percent  of  the 
costs  of  operation  of  the  Patent  Office. 

8.  643  as  Introduced  did  not  provide 
for  an  adjustment  of  the  patent  fee 
schedule  because  the  Congress  has  yet 
to  receive  the  recommendations  of  the 
admlnlstraetion.  As  Indicated  in  my  re- 
marks of  February  8,  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Subcommittee  on  Patents  to 
reopen  the  hearings  on  patent  law  revi- 
sion solely  for  the  purjxwe  of  considering 
several  Issues  which  have  developed  since 
the  original  hearings  were  concluded.  The 
adjustment  of  patent  and  trademarit  fees 
will  be  Included  In  the  resumed  hesolngs 
of  the  subcommittee  on  S.  643.  In  order 
to  provide  a  basis  for  that  part  of  the 
hearings  relating  to  the  adjustment  of 
fees  I  am  Introducing  this  bill  to  revise 
both  patent  and  trademark  fees.  I  am 
not  necessarily  committed  to  the  ptir- 
tictilar  schedule  established  In  this  bill, 
however  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  expect  that  whatever  fee 
schedule  Is  adopted  will  provide  for  the 
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recovery  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
costs  of  operation  of  the  Patent  Office.  I 
am  aware  that  there  are  alternative 
methods  to  produce  the  desired  revenue 
and  these  will  be  considered  by  the  sub- 
committee together  with  the  bill  which  I 
am  introducing. 

Based  on  the  budget  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice for  fiscal  year  1972  it  Is  estimated 
that  the  fee  level  provided  in  this  bill 
would  recover  approximately  75  percent 
of  the  Patent  Office  costs.  During  the 
congressional  hearings  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1965  fee  bill  it  was  widely 
agreed  that  fees  should  not  be  increased 
to  levels  which  would  discourage  the  fil- 
ing of  patent  applications.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  increases  in  the  patent  issue 
fee  would  be  less  likely  to  deter  the  fil- 
ing of  applications  than  similar  Increases 
In  the  filing  fee.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
would  increase  the  issue  fee  from  an 
average  of  about  $150  to  a  fixed  fee  of 
$200,  while  increasing  the  filing  fee  by 
a  smaller  amount,  from  $65  to  $90.  The 
current  fee  schedule  provides  a  basic  Is- 
sue fee  of  $100  plus  additional  fees  aver- 
aging nearly  $50  per  application  based  on 
the  number  of  printed  pages  of  specifica- 
tion and  sheets  of  drawing.  These  latter 
provisions  have  created  some  sidminis- 
tratlve  problems  and  my  bill  proposes  to 
replace  them  with  a  single  issue  fee.  The 
provisions  of  the  current  fee  schedule 
providing  for  additional  filing  fees  for 
certain  extra  claims  have  been  retained 
but  the  amoimt  of  such  fees  has  been  in- 
creased. 

With  respect  to  design  patents,  cur- 
rent law  provides  the  applicant  with  an 
election  as  to  whether  he  desires  a  3Vi-, 
7-,  or  14-year  term.  Since  nearly  all  de- 
sign patent  applicants  elect  the  14-year 
term  the  bill  eliminates  the  3^^-  and  7- 
year  terms.  The  bill  establishes  a  design 
filing  fee  of  $30  and  an  issue  fee  of  $50. 

Concerning  trademark  fees,  the  bill 
would  Increase  the  application  filing  fee 
from  $35  to  $50  and  would  increase  the 
fee  for  filing  affidavits  under  section  8 
of  the  Trademark  Act  from  $10  to  $25. 
This  change  would  bring  the  affidavit 
fee  in  line  with  the  fee  for  trademark 
renewals. 


By  Mr.  MAGNTJSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1258.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  cargo  by  barges  specifically 
designed  for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  cargo  by  barges  specifically 
designed  for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel. 
This  legislation  is  a  response  to  a  prob- 
lem which  has  developed  from  the  in- 
troduction of  the  revolutionary  new 
LASH  and  Seabee  barge-carrying  ves- 
sels. It  is  Intended  to  facilitate  the  im- 
portant role  that  these  technologically 
advanced  vessels  can  play  in  strengthen- 
ing our  U.S.  merchant  marine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  the  let- 
ter dated  February  2,  1971  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, and  the  accompansrlng  Statement 
of  Justification  for  the  Legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1266 
A  bill — To  facilitate   the  transportation  of 

cargo  by  barges  specifically  designed  lor 

carriage  aboard  a  vessel 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
27,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920.  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  883) ,  Is  further  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "(c)  empty  barges  specifically 
designed  for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel"  the 
words  "and  equipment  for  use  with  such 
barges",  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  said  section  37  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
by  regulation  may  prescribe,  and.  If  the 
transjxjrtlng  vessel  Is  of  foreign  registry, 
upon  his  finding,  pursuant  to  Information 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the 
government  of  the  nation  of  registry  extends 
reciprocal  privileges  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  between 
points  In  the  United  States,  Including  dis- 
tricts, territories,  and  possessions  thereof 
embraced  within  the  coastwise  laws,  which, 
while  moving  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  is  transferred  from  a  barge 
certified  by  the  owner  or  ofjerator  to  be 
specifically  designed  for  carnage  aboard  a 
vessel  and  regrularly  carried  aboard  a  vessel 
In  foreign  trade  to  another  such  barge  owned 
or  leased  by  the  same  owner  or  operator,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  any  such  barge  Is 
imder  foreign  registry  or  qualified  to  engage 
in  the  coastwise  trade." 


February  2, 1971. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,    Committee   on   Commerce.    V.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Three  U.S.  flag  steam- 
ship operators,  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co., 
Inc.,  Pacific  Par  East  Line,  Inc.  and  Pruden- 
tial-Grace Lines,  Inc.  presently  have  under 
construction  or  entering  operation  14  of  the 
revolutionary  LASH  and  SEABEE  barge- 
carrying  vessels.  The  first  of  these  ships,  the 
LASH  ITALIA,  made  her  maiden  voyage  on 
January  31,  1971.  In  addition,  a  nimiber  of 
other  operators  have  advised  the  Maritime 
AdmlnlstraUon  that  they  plan  to  contract 
for  the  construction  of  these  efficient,  new 
ships  In  U.S.  yards  during  the  nert  several 
years. 

Cargo  transported  by  these  ships  will  be 
loaded  onto  specially  designed  barges  which 
are  towed  to  the  LASH  or  SEABEE  vessel, 
where  the  entire  barge  Is  lifted  onboard  for 
transportation  overseas.  Wlien  the  barges 
arrive  at  a  foreign  port,  they  will  be  off- 
loaded from  the  mother  ship  and  then  towed 
to  destinations  In  foreign  viraters,  either  at 
the  port  of  entry  or  to  another  point  In  the 
watw's  of  the  coTintry  of  such  off-loading. 
This  operation  Is  reversed  on  the  homeward 
leg. 

U.S.  flag  operators  will  find  It  necessary  to 
reshuffle  and  consolidate  cargoes  in  the 
barges.  This  will  entaU  transfer  of  cargo  from 
one  to  another  ship-carried  barge  before  or 
after  the  movement  of  the  cargo  by  barge  be- 
tween points  in  foreign  waters.  To  insure 
that  U.S.  operators  are  permitted  this  flexi- 
bility of  operations  In  foreign  waters.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  extend  reciprocal  rights  to 
foreign  flag  barge  ships  operating  In  U.S. 
waters. 

Enclosed  is  a  draft  of  a  bUl  which  would 
authorize  the  United  States  Government  to 
grant  such  reciprocity.  Also  enclosed  Is  a 
detailed  statement  of  JustlScatlon  for  this 
proposed  legislation.  Tou  will  note  from 
the  statement  that  the  draft  bill  Is  purposely 


narrow  In  scope  so  as  not  to  be  In  con- 
flict with  our  Sabotage  Laws.  To  this  end 
the  bin  covers  only  barges  used  as  part 
of  an  ocean-going  barge  ship  system  and  only 
cargoes  In  the  foreign  commerce. 

Chairman  Garmatz,  for  himself  and  other 
Congressmen,  introduced  a  similar  bill,  HH 
155,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  .Janu- 
ary 21,  1971. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  Introduce 
the  enclosed  draft  legislation  in  the  Senate. 
We  hope  that  the  bill  can  be  scheduled  for 
early  hearings,  for  Its  passage  will  materially 
contribute  to  the  realization  of  the  majamum 
potential  of  the  new  barge  ship  systems. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  J.  Retnou)s, 

President. 

Statement  of  Jostitication  for  Legislation 
"To   facilitate  the  transportation  of  cargo 

by  barges  specifically  designed  for  carriage 

aboard  a  vessel" 

This  draft  bill  Is  designed  to  obtain  for 
United  States-fl8Lg  companies  the  operating 
flexibility  in  foreign  waters  which  Is  necessary 
to  efficient  and  economical  conduct  of  LASH 
and  Seabee  operations.  It  would  do  this  by 
reciprocally  permitting  foreign-flag  barges 
specifically  designed  for  and  regularly  carried 
aboard  a  LASH  or  Seabee  vessel  in  foreign 
trade  to  carry  export  or  import  cargo  be- 
tween U.S.  points  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  such  barge  to  another.  This 
privilege  would  be  accorded,  that  Is,  only 
where  the  same  privilege  is  accorded  to  U.8.- 
flag  operators  in  the  conduct  of  like  ser\lce 
In  foreign  waters. 

In  1970  and  1971  three  subsidized  car- 
riers— Lykes,  PFEL,  and  Prudential-Grace — 
will  Initiate  transatlantic  and  transpacific 
services  with  LASH  and  Seabee  vessels.  Car- 
go transported  in  such  operations  will  be 
loaded  into  specially  designed  barges,  towed 
to  shipelde — to  the  side  of  the  mother 
ship,  that  Is — the  barges  will  there  be  loaded 
onto  the  mother  ship  and  carried  to  foreign 
ports  where  the  operation  is  reversed.  The 
barges  will  there  be  off-loaded  from  the 
mother  ship  and  towed  to  destination  in 
those  foreign  waters,  either  at  the  port  of 
entry  or  to  another  point  In  the  waters  of 
such  country  of  off-loading. 

In  the  Interest  of  efficiency  and  economy 
of  operations,  U.S.-flag  operators  will  And  it 
necessary  to  reshirffle  and  consolidate  cargoes 
in  these  bargee.  This  will  entail  transfer  of 
cargo  from  one  to  another  ship-carried  barge 
before  or  after  the  movement  of  the  cargo 
by  barge  between  points.  In  foreign  waters — 
in  the  waters,  for  example,  of  Germany, 
France  and  Japan.  To  obtain  such  flexibility 
of  operations  In  foreign  waters  it  will  be  nec- 
essary ts  extend  Uke  rights  reciprocally  to 
foreign-flag  barges  used  In  the  same  kind 
of  operations  in  U.S.  waters.  The  enclosed 
draft  blU  Is  designed  and  confined  to  that 
end. 

This  bill  Is  necessary  for  purposes  of  the 
described  reciprocity  and  to  realize  fully  the 
economic  potential  oif  this  latest  Innovation 
In  ocean  transportation.  It  is  purposely  nar- 
row In  scope  so  as  not  to  be  In  conflict  with 
the  cabotage  laws.  To  this  end — 

1.  The  bill  does  not  permit  coastwise  trade 
by  foreign-flag  barges  or  vessels.  By  its  terms 
the  bill  is  addressed  exclusively  to  cargoes 
"moving  In  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,"  i.e.,  cargo  moving  from  a  U.S.  point 
of  origin  to  an  ultimate  foreign  destination, 
or  cargo  moving  from  a  foreign  point  of  ori- 
gin to  a  U.S.  ultimate  destination.  Under 
H.B.  18061  any  cargo  proposed  to  be  moved 
from  a  U.S.  point  of  origin  to  a  U.S.  ulti- 
mate destination  would  therefore  continue 
to  be  subject  to  all  the  reqiilrements  of  the 
Jones  Act  (section  27  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1920)  and  could  not  be  carried  by 
foreign-flag  barges  or  vessels,  whether  of  the 
liASH-Seabee  type  or  otherwise. 
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a.  As  noted  In  1  above,  the  only  case  to 
which  the  bill  is  addressed  Is  the  case  where 
cargo  Is  moving  in  foreign  trade.  Under  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  Jones  Act  foreign- 
flag  LASH  or  Seabee  ships  can  iise  their  for- 
eign-flag LASH-Seabee  bcirges  to  pick  up 
foreign  trade  cargo  from  the  U.S.  point  of 
origin,  move  the  loaded  barge  to  the  mother 
ship,  load  the  cargo  (In  the  barge)  on  board 
the  mother  ship,  and  proceed  outward  to  the 
foreign  port.  If,  however,  the  foreign  trade 
cargo  were  to  be  shifted  from  one  barge  to 
another — as  wovild  be  the  case  If  cargoes  were 
to  be  consolidated  from  two  bargee  Into  one — 
then  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has  taken  the 
position  that  notwithstanding  the  ultimate 
foreign  destination  of  the  cargo,  the  shift- 
ing from  one  barge  to  another  wlU  not  be 
permitted  imless  the  bill  is  enacted.  The  Bu- 
reau takes  the  same  position  with  respect  to 
Inbound  cargoes  originating  In  a  foreign 
country  and  moving  to  a  U.S.  destination. 

3.  In  order  to  meet  these  technical  ob- 
jections by  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  the  bUl 
permits  shifting  of  cargo  from  one  foreign- 
flag  LASH-Seabee  barge  to  another — subject, 
however,  to  the  following  rigorous  limita- 
tions, which  are  to  be  policed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs: 

(a)  The  Treasury,  i.e.,  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, must  be  Informed  by  the  State  De- 
partment that  the  foreign  government  In- 
volved extends  reciprocal  privileges  to  U.S.- 
flag  LASH-Seabee  vessels.  Unless  and  until 
such  reciprocal  privileges  are  extended  by 
a  particular  foreign  country,  LASH-Seabee 
vessels  registered  under  the  laws  of  that  for- 
eign country  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  this  bill. 

(b)  As  noted  above,  the  cargo  must  be 
"moving  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States",  i.e.,  vinder  no  circumstances  will  a 
domestic  movement  be  i>ermltted. 

(c)  The  barge  must  be  one  which  has  been 
certified  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs  as  spe- 
cially deslgpied  for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel, 
i.e.,  it  must  be  of  the  LASH  or  Seabee  type. 

(d)  The  barge  must  be  one  which  Is  "reg- 
ularly carried  aboard  the  mother  vessel  In 
foreign  trade",  i.e.,  the  barge  cannot  be  used 
in  a  domestic  shuttle  service  under  any 
circumstances. 

(e)  The  barge  to  which  the  cargo  Is  moved 
must  meet  all  of  the  requirements  listed  In 
(c)  and  (d)  above  and  In  addition  must  be 
owned  or  leased  by  the  ocean  carrier  so  using 
It.  In  other  words,  both  the  barge  from  which 
the  cargo  is  transferred  and  the  barge  to 
which  the  cargo  Is  transferred,  must  be  of  the 
LASH  or  Seabee  type,  must  be  regularly  car- 
ried aboard  the  mother  vessel  In  forelg^n 
trade,  and  must  be  under  common  owner- 
ship or  operation  by  the  ocean  carrier. 

4.  The  biU  Is  not  Intended  to,  and  would 
not,  permit  the  carriage  of  cargo  In  LASH  or 
Seabee  barges  towed  between  the  U.S.  main- 
land, on  the  one  hand,  and  offshore  States, 
territories,  or  possessions,  on  the  other,  nor 
between  such  offshore  States,  territories  or 
possessions. 

6.  TTius  the  bin  In  no  way  Infringes  on 
the  principle  that  coastwise  trade  Is  and 
should  be  reserved  to  United  States-flag  ves- 
sels. It  Is  designed  solely  to  correct  a  techni- 
cal difficulty  resulting  from  Customs'  position 
With  resp>ect  to  movMnents  in  foreign  trade. 
The  purpose  Is  to  assure  that  foreign  govern- 
ments win  not  raise  similar  technical  diffi- 
culties for  U.S.-flag  vessels  operating  In  their 
waters  In  the  same  way.  We  anticipate  that 
It  win  be  of  Immediate  beneflt  to  U.S.-flag 
LASH  and  Seabee  vessels  operating  abroad  in 
that  It  wUl  result  In  reciprocity  which  wUl 
permit  consoUdatlon  of  cargoes  between  U.S.- 
flag  barges  unloaded  at  foreign  ports. 

6.  Exact  precedents  for  the  reciprocity  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  are  PubUc  Laws  89-194, 
which  was  enacted  in  1965,  and  90-474,  which 
was  enacted  in  1968  (46  UB.C.  883).  These 
Mts  permitted  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  et- 
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tend  reciprocal  privileges  to  the  carriage  of 
(among  other  things)  empty  containers  and 
empty  LASH  or  Seabee  barges  between  n.S. 
ports  by  foreign-flag  vessels,  so  long  as  the 
containers  or  barges  were  owned  or  leased 
by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  foreign-flag 
vessel  and  were  being  transported  for  use  In 
the  carriage  of  cargo  in  foreign  trade.  These, 
too,  were  technical  amendments  designed  to 
meet  Bureau  of  Customs  views  as  to  move- 
ments which  were  In  foreign  trade.  As  in  the 
case  of  this  blU,  their  purpose  was  to  assure 
that  foreign  governments  would  not  Impose 
similar  technical  restrictions  on  UJ3.  op- 
erators. The  language  of  this  bill  is  mirrored 
In  Public  Laws  89-194  and  90-474.  In  each 
case,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  relief  granted 
to  foreigners  only  applies  to  vessels  registered 
under  the  flag  of  a  foreign  country  which 
Is  found  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  extend 
reciprocal  privileges. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  be  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  and  Its 
U.S.-flag  LASH  and  Seabee  ships.  It  would 
stimulate  the  extension  of  reciprocal  privi- 
leges to  Lykes,  PFEL  and  Prudential-Grace 
by  foreign  countries  without  in  any  way 
opening  up  United  States  coastwise  trade  to 
foreigners. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1257.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1972  to  carry  out 
the  metric  system  study.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1972  to  carry  out  the 
metric  system  study,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal 
and  statement  of  need  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1257 
A  bin — To  authorize  an  appropriation  for 

flscal  year  1972  to  carry  out  the  metric 

system  study. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
during  flscal  year  1972,  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  $144,000,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  pvirposes  of  the  Act 
of  Augu-st  9,  1968  (82  Stat.  693;  Public  Law 
90-472). 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  Mar  3, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  Enclosed  are  fotir 
copies  of  a  draft  blU  "To  authorize  an  appro- 
priation for  flscal  year  1972  to  carry  out  the 
metric  system  study,"  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  need  in  support  thereof. 
We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  submission  of  our  draft  bill 
to  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Maurice  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Statement  of  Porposc  and  Need 

The  Metric   System  Study  Act,   approved 

August  9,   1968    (P.L.  90-472:    82  Stat.  693), 

authorizes    the    Secretary   of   Commerce   to 

conduct  a  three  year  comprebenalve  program 


of  Investigation,  research,  and  survey  to 
determine  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  Increased  use  of  the  metric  system  In 
the  United  States.  Section  6  of  that  statute 
Umlted  the  Secretary,  for  the  first  year  of 
the  study,  which  was  Fiscal  Year  1969,  to 
the  use  of  funds  previously  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Fxonding  for 
Fiscal  Years  1970  and  1971  to  conduct  thli 
study  was  provided  in  the  Department's  reg- 
ular appropriations  for  those  years. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  three  year  period 
of  this  study  and  the  termination  of  the 
program  In  the  30  days  following  submission 
of  the  Secretary's  final  report,  at  which  time 
the  Act  expires,  wlU  extend  slightly  into 
Fiscal  Year  1972.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  obtain  an  authorization  to  appropri- 
ate $144  thousand  for  that  part  of  Fiscal 
Year  1972  needed  to  conclude  the  study. 

The  study  Is  Intended  to  provide  factual 
Information  concerning  the  impact  on  the 
United  States  of  the  Increasing  worldwide 
trend  toward  the  use  of  the  metric  system. 
It  Involves  extensive  scientific,  engineering, 
and  economic  Investigation  and  appraisal  of 
U.S.  and  International  measurement  prac- 
tices, with  particular  attention  focused  on 
certain  critical  areas  delineated  in  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  (Pi.  90-472).  This  ef- 
fort is  being  carried  out  by  the  staff  of  the 
National  Biireau  of  Standards,  by  inter- 
agency agreement  with  other  government 
agencies,  and  to  a  Umited  extent  by  contract 
with  private  organizations.  Assistance  and 
guidance  In  the  study  is  also  provided  by  an 
advisory  panel,  since  section  2(5)  of  Pit. 
90-472  requires  appropriate  participation  In 
the  study  by  representatives  of  industry,  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  labor,  and  their  m- 
soclatlons. 

The  major  portion  of  the  data  gathering 
phase  of  the  study  has  already  been  com- 
pleted. One  interim  report  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  others  are  in 
process.  The  $144  thousand  sought  by  this 
bin  Is  needed  for  staff  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  final  report  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress,  and  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  1258.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  re- 
porting of  weather  modification  activities 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  reporting 
of  weather  modification  activities  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  the  letter  of  transmittal, 
and  statement  of  need  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  1258 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  acq\il- 
sltlon  and  compilation  of  information 
concerning  actual  or  attempted  weather 
modification  activities,  each  person,  before 
engaging  in  and  upon  completion  of  any 
form  of  weather  modification  activity.  In- 
cluding attempts,  within  the  United  States, 
Including  any  possession  or  territory  there- 
of and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
a  report  at  such  time,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  In- 
dividual, corporation,  company,  kssoclatlon, 
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firm,  partnership,  aoclety.  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, and  any  other  organization,  whether 
commercial  or  nonproflt.  Including  State  and 
local  goverrunentB  and  agencies  thereof,  who 
Is  not  performing  weather  modification  ac- 
tivities aa  an  employee,  agent,  or  independ- 
tat  contractor  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

(b)  Th«  term  "weather  modification" 
means  any  Intentional,  artificially  produced 
changes  In  the  composition,  behavior,  or  dy- 
namics of  the  atmosphere. 

(c)  The  term  "territory"  Includes  the  In- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States  and 
also  any  territory  of  the  United  States. 

Skc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
maintain  a  continuous  record  of  weather 
modification  activities.  Including  attempts, 
and  shall  disseminate  sumimarles  peri- 
odically. 

Sxc.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  ob- 
tain from  any  person  by  regulation,  subpena, 
or  otherwise  such  Information  In  the  form 
of  testimony,  books,  records,  or  other  writ- 
ings, may  require  the  keeping  and  furnish- 
ing of  such  reports  and  records,  and  may 
make  such  inspection  of  the  books,  records, 
and  other  writings  and  premises  or  property 
of  €my  person  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or 
appropriate  by  him  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  but  this  authority  shall 
not  be  exercised  If  adequate  and  authorita- 
tive data  are  available  from  any  Federal 
agency.  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  siifbptena  served  upon  any  person 
referred  to  In  this  section,  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  dWtrlct  In  which 
such  person  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  or  to  appear  and  produce 
documents,  or  both;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sbc.  5.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  performs  any  act  prohibited  or 
knowingly  and  willfully  falls  to  perform  any 
act  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
any  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  910.000. 

Sbc.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Trk  Skchetabt  of  CoiiMmcE, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  March  4. 1971. 
Hon.  Spnto  T.  Aoniw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ms.  PaxsmxNT:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  provide  for  the  re- 
porting of  weathw  modification  activities  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment,"  together  with  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  in  support 
thereof  and  a  sectional  analysis. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our  draft 
bill  to  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Maitkicz  H.  Stans. 


Statxmxmt  or  Pubfosx  and  Nked 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  r«q\are  that 
non-Federally  sponsored  weather  modifica- 
tion activities  within  the  U.S.  be  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  both  before 
and  after  taking  place  and  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary the  authority  sind  responsibility  for  com- 
piling and  maintaining  records  of  weather 
modification  activities. 

Prior  to  September  1,  1068,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  had  authority  to  compel 
reporting  of  non-Federal  weather  modifica- 
tion activities  (43  VS.C.  I87aa(f)  in  addi- 
tion to  authority  to  promote  weather  modl- 
floatlon    actlTlUes    (42    U.S.C.    186a(a)(9), 


1872a).  A  Congressional  reassessment  of  the 
functions  of  NJ3.F.  resulted  in  enactment  of 
Pli.  90-407  which  repealed  the  Foundation's 
special  authority  in  weather  modification. 
Including  the  reporting  of  weather  modifica- 
tion activities.  Although  this  authority  was 
not  reassigned  to  another  agency,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in 
its  report  on  the  bill  (Senate  Report  No. 
1137)  emphasized  "the  necessity  for  legisla- 
tion to  continue  elsewhere  in  the  executive 
branch  the  development  and  reporting  ac- 
tlTiUes  which  NB  J".  wiU  not  have  authority 
to  support  after  September  1,  1068."  This 
bill  wlU  reestablish  that  p>art  of  the  reiiealed 
N.S.F.  authority  which  provided  for  the  re- 
porting of  weather  modification  activities  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

This  legislation  ts  needed  In  order  that  the 
Federal  Government  may:  (1)  maintain  a 
record  of  all  weather  modification  activities 
In  the  United  States  that  might  affect  the 
public  welfare  or  might  affect  on-going 
weather  modification  research  projects;  (2) 
be  kept  aware  of  all  releasee  of  pollutants  In 
the  atmosphere  In  connection  with  weather 
modification  activities;  and  (3)  keep  the 
public  informed  regarding  weather  modifica- 
tion activities. 

8BCTION-BT-BECnOK  ANALYSIS 

Section  1  Of  the  bill  establishes  the  au- 
thority for  requiring  the  reporting  of 
weather  modification  activities  within  the 
United  States  in  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Similar  requirements  were  contained  In  the 
National  Science  Foundation  regvUations 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  (30  F.R. 
16202,  December  2fl,  1965) . 

Section  2  Includes  definitions  of  the  terms 
"person",  "weather  modification",  and  "ter- 
ritory". The  definition  of  persons  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  Is  based  on  1  U.S.C.  I.  However,  it 
Is  broadened  to  encompass  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof  In  order 
to  be  more  comprehensive. 

Section  3  will  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  maintain  a  record  of  weather 
modification  activities  reported  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  to  disseminate 
summaries  of  such  information  periodically. 

Sections  4  and  6  are  reenactments  of  sub- 
sections (f)  (1)  and  (3)  of  the  repealed  Sec- 
tion 14  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  (former  42  U.S.C.  1872a(f)  (1)  and  (3)). 
Section  4  does  raise  the  limitation  of  the 
monetary  fine  from  (500  to  910,000  in  order 
to  provide  a  more  effective  sanction. 

Section  6  is  Included  In  this  bill  to  ensure 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  Incur  obligations  for  construction 
grants  under  section  8  of  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

The  fact  tliat  the  existing  authoriza- 
tion for  the  water  quality  program  will 
expire  on  June  30  of  this  year  makes  it 
evident  that  some  legislation  will  be  en- 
£u;ted  eiarly  in  this  first  session  of  the 
92d  Congress.  Senator  Muskie  has  intro- 
duced a  very  comprehensive  suid  major 
proposal  (S.  523),  and  the  President  has 
sent  to  the  Congress  with  his  special  mes- 
sage on  the  environment  an  administra- 
tion bill  to  extend  and  modify  the  exist- 
ing authority.  It  is  evident  from  the  in- 
creased national  concern  about  the  qual- 
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ity  of  our  environment  that  this  legisla- 
Uon  properly  enjoys  a  very  high  priority. 

The  legislation  which  I  propose  today 
will  complement  that  of  the  administra- 
tion and  that  of  Senator  Muskie,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  during  last  year's  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  held  by  Senator 
MusKiE's  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Wa- 
ter Pollution,  he  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  legislative  suggestions  embodied  in 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  last  year 
(S.  4105)  and  which  I  am  reintroducing 
today. 

This  legislation  rests,  not  only  upon 
the  situation  that  exists  in  Seattle,  but  in 
many  of  the  Nation's  largest  cities.  It  Is 
the  result  of  consultations  I  have  had 
with  Mr.  C.  V.  "Tom"  Gibbs,  executive 
director  of  the  municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Seattle  and  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Metropolitan  Sewerage 
Agencies — AMSA.  AMSA,  which  includes 
in  its  membership  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  densely  populated  cities  represents 
more  than  31  million  people.  Although  a 
relatively  new  organization,  it  has  al- 
ready made  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  work  of  Senator  Mvskie's  subcom- 
mittee and  to  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  special  problems  facing  our  large  ur- 
ban areas  call  for  careful  assessment  and 
consideration  of  the  proposals  contained 
in  my  bill.  The  bill  focuses  on  two  prin- 
cipal problems:  First,  the  fact  that 
through  no  fault  of  theirs  many  large 
cities  in  the  past  were  shortchanged  In 
the  Federal  matching  grant  program  for 
the  construction  of  water  pollution  treat- 
ment facilities,  and  second,  the  narrow 
definition  of  facilities  that  can  be  siq)- 
ported  by  Federal  construction  grants 
excludes  facilities  for  handling  storm 
overflows  thereby  forcing  cities  either  to 
uneconomic  solutions  or  depriving  them 
of  their  fair  share  of  the  Federal  money. 

With  regard  to  the  shortchanging 
point,  my  legislation  would  amend  sub- 
section (f)  of  section  8  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  by  euthw- 
izing  a  special  20 -percent  incentive  grant 
for  new  construction  of  pollution  abate- 
ment works  by  any  municipality  which 
has  built  sewerage  projects  since  1956 
that  qualified  for  Federal  assistance  at 
the  time  they  were  built  but  did  not  in 
fact  receive  the  30-percent  Federal  grant 
then  authorized.  The  total  of  these  In- 
centive grants  for  new  construction 
would  be  limited  to  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  grants  for  which  such  munici- 
palities were  shortchanged  over  the  pe- 
riod since  1956. 

There  is,  of  course,  something  basi- 
cally unfair  about  penalizing  those  com- 
munities— for  the  most  part  large  met- 
ropolitan areas  requiring  tremendous 
expenditures — ^which  responded  at  an 
early  stage  to  their  local  community 
needs  and  the  concept  imderlying  the 
Federal  supporting  program.  Those  com- 
munities did  not  receive  the  full  Federal 
incentive  grants  due  them  under  the  pro- 
grsun;  this  was  not  because  of  any  failure 
on  their  part  but.  rather,  because  of  the 
lack  of  full  funding  for  the  authorized 
program  and  the  dollar  ceiling  imposed 
on  all  project  grants — an  obvious  dl»- 
crimination  against  the  major  metro- 
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politan  areas.  Those  cities  which  have, 
therefore,  committed  their  resources  and 
in  efTect  mortgaged  their  bonding  and 
financing  ability  for  the  future  in  order 
to  initiate  a  program  of  water  pollution 
control  should,  in  my  view,  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  continue  their  efforts  on 
the  same  scale  available  for  those  com- 
munities which  did  not  respond  and 
which  did  not  take  the  initiative  under 
the  early  Federal  programs.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  not  be  supportable — and  It 
certainly  would  not  be  incorporated  in 
the  bill  that  I  introduce  today — If  the 
proposed  incentive  grants  were  to  be  paid 
into  the  general  funds  of  the  community. 
But,  under  the  amendment  that  I  pro- 
pose, the  incentive  grants  would  redress 
the  discrimination  and  the  past  failure 
to  fimd  the  program  adequately  for  fa- 
cilitating the  future  construction  of  au- 
thorized facilities.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  supplemental  grant 
could  not  exceed  20  percent  of  any  new 
project. 

Cutoff  dates  always  create  difficulties 
but  where,  as  here,  participants  in  a  Fed- 
eral program  have  been  discriminated 
against  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  we  find  a  fair, 
equitable,  and  constructive  way  of  re- 
dressing the  situation.  The  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Association  of  Metro- 
pohtan  Sewerage  Agencies  and  incorpo- 
rated in  my  bill  provides  a  proper  way  of 
doing  so. 

The  second  change  is  an  amendment 
to  subsection  (c)  of  section  23  and  would 
permit  Federal  funding  of  projects  di- 
rected toward  the  solution  of  ttie  com- 
bined sewer  problem.  Large  cities  will 
Mily  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  raw  sewage  overfiows  if  they 
can  either  separate  the  combined  fiows 
of  sanitary  and  storm  sewers  so  that  all 
of  the  sanitary  sewage  can  flow  to  treat- 
ment plants,  or  provide  for  storage  of 
heavy  combined  sewer  flows  during  rain- 
storms which  can  then  be  spread  out  for 
orderly  delivery  to  disposal  plants. 

I  have  asked  President  Gibbs,  of  AMSA, 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  hearings  will  be 
held  next  month  by  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee,  to  examine  the 
specific  language  of  the  legislation  that 
I  am  reintroducing  today  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  any  additions  or 
modifications  appear  warranted  inas- 
much as  nearly  7  months  have  elapsed 
since  I  introduced  S.  4105  in  the  91st 
Congress.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the 
case,  I  will  either  introduce  the  new  ver- 
sion or  refer  it  directly  to  the  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Subcommittee  for  its 
consideration. 

It  is  reassuring  to  us  in  the  State  of 
Washington  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  is  beginning  to  match 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Con- 
gress in  facing  up  to  the  difficult  and 
costly  programs  required  to  restore  our 
Nation's  water  to  acceptable  quality 
levels. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  1259 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  In  order  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  Incur  oMigationa 
for  construction  grants   under  section   8 
of  such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (d )  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (83  U.S.C.  486e(d) )  la 
amended    by    inserting    "(1)"    after   "(d)", 
and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  To  finance  the  prog^ms  and  activlUee 
under  this  section,  the  Secreitary  is  authorized 
to  Incur  obligations  In  the  form  of  grant 
agreements  or  otherwise  In  amounts  aggre- 
gating not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,000.  This 
amount  shall  become  available  for  obligation 
upon  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection 
and  shall  remain  available  until  obligated. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
liquidation  of  obligations  Incurred  under  this 
subsection  not  to  exceed  92,000,000,000  prior 
to  July  1,  1072,  which  amount  may  be  In- 
creased to  not  to  exceed  an  aggreigate  of 
94.000,000,000  prior  to  JvUy  1,  1973,  not  to  ex- 
ceed an  aggregate  of  96,000,000,000  prior  to 
July  1,  1974,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of 
98,000,000,000  prior  to  JvUy  1,  1975,  and  not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  910.000,000,000  pries' 
to  July  1,  1976.  Sums  so  aptpropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Sbc.  2.  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  subsection 
(h)  and  by  inserting  before  such  subsection 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  also 
Increase  the  amount  of  a  grant  made  under 
subeection  (b)  of  this  section  to  any  State, 
municipality,  or  Intermunlclpal  or  lnt«r8tate 
agency  which,  after  July  1,  1956,  completed 
construction  of  a  project  or  projects  which 
would  have  qualified  for  grants  under  this 
section  but  were  constructed  without  aa- 
slstance  under  this  section  or  which  received 
such  assistance  in  an  amount  lees  than  30 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
projects.  Any  increased  grants  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  ppoject 
for  which  the  grant  Is  being  made.  The  total , 
amount  of  supplemental  grants  to  be  re-' 
celved  by  any  State,  municipality,  or  inter- 
munlclpal or  interstate  agency  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  such  assistance.  If 
any,  received  for  sudi  prior  project  or  proj- 
ects and  30  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project  or  projects." 

Sec.  3.  Section  23(c)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  The  term  'treatment  works'  means 
the  various  devices  used  In  the  treatment  of 
sewage  or  Industrial  wastes  of  a  liquid  na- 
ture. Including  works  neoessary  for  the  sep- 
aration of  combined  storm  and  sanitary  sew- 
ers, works  for  the  abat«nient  of  combined 
sewer  overflows,  intercepting  sewers,  outfall 
sewers,  pumping,  power,  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  their  appurtenances,  and  Includes 
any  extensions,  Improvements,  remodeling, 
additions,  and  alterations  thereof." 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  1260.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  increase  the  amount  of  loans, 
guarantees,    and   other    obligations    or 


commitments  which  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  Business  Loan  and  In- 
vestment Fund.  The  bill  would  increase 
the  present  ceiling  of  $2.2  billion  to  $3.1 
billion. 

This  increase  will  affect  SBA's  regular 
business  loan  program,  the  displaced 
business  loan  program,  the  trade  adjust- 
ment loan  program,  the  prime  contract 
program  and  loans  made  imder  title  IV 
of  the  Hconomic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  SBA  estimates  that  this  increase 
will  enable  it  to  operate  these  programs 
through  June  30,  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  and  an  analysis  of 
the  bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.    1260 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "92,200,000,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "9i3,10O,OOO,(XX)". 

Analysis  or  the  Box 

The  bill  would  effect  an  amendment  to 
one  of  the  provisions  of  section  4(c)  (4)  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Act  governing  the  amount 
of  locuas,  guarantees,  and  other  obligations 
or  commitments  which  may  be  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  In  the  Business  Loan  and 
Investment  Fund.  The  amenclment  proi>oeed 
would  Increase  from  92,200,000,000  to  93.- 
100,000,000  the  amount  which  may  be  out- 
standing from  the  fund  at  any  one  time 
under  Sections  7(a),  7(b)  (3),  7(e),  and  8(a) 
of  this  Act,  and  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity .\ct  of  1964. 

Public  Law  91-658,  approved  December  17. 
1970,  effected  Increases  in  three  of  the  four 
subject  limitations  contained  In  section 
4(0)  (4),  including  an  Increase  from  91.900.- 
000.000  to  92.200.000.000  In  the  one  limita- 
tion now  proposed  to  be  further  increased  to 
~93, 100,000,000.  'Hie  increases  effected  by  PI* 
91-568  had  been  proposed  to  and  considered 
by  the  Olst  Congress  pursuant  to  an  expres- 
sion of  Intent  for  a  period  review  and  consid- 
eration of  limitation  requirements  for  the 
varioua  programs  financed  from  the  Business 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund,  which  expression 
of  Intent  may  be  found  in  the  legislative 
history  of  Public  Law  87-662  approved  Julj 
25,1962  (S.  2970). 

The  subject  limitation  amount  as  Increased 
by  the  91st  Congress  was  developted  In  Janu- 
ary 1909  as  being  adeqtiate  to  cover  the 
projected  Hmitatlon  requirements  for  the 
eevM«l  programs  Involved  through  June  80, 
19'72.  However,  as  a  result  since  January 
1969  of  cm  unprecedented  and  unanticipated 
Increase  in  actual  and  projected  new  loan 
approvals,  primarily  guaranteed  loans,  along 
with  a  substantial  reduction  In  estimated 
loan  repayments  due  presumably  to  the 
financial  stringencies  of  current  eoonomio 
conditions,  the  existing  limitation  is  now  In- 
adequate to  cover  requirements  through 
June  30,  1072. 

As  provided  in  the  budget  estimates  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration  In  the 
President's  1972  Budget,  outstanding  loans 
and  commitments  under  the  subject  limi- 
tation are  projected  to  amount  to  about 
92,358,000,000  at  June  30,  1971,  and  almost 
92.925,000,000  at  June  30,  1972.  In  order  to 
provide  a  rectsonal>le  reserve  for  contingen- 
cies, It  Is  recommended  that  the  limitation 
amount  be  Increased  ttom  the  existing  92,- 
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200,000,000  to  $3,100,000,000  to  cover  pro- 
jected requirements  through  June  30,  1972. 
At  December  31,  1970,  outstanding  loans 
and  commitments  against  the  existing  limi- 
tation of  $2,200,000,000  aggregated  to  $1,969,- 
000,000,  leaving  an  unused  balance  of  $231 
million.  At  the  current  rate  of  approvals  the 
limitation  total  will  be  reached  by  approxi- 
mately April  1,  1971.  Thereafter,  pending  an 
Increase  as  recommended,  new  loan  approvals 
would  be  limited  to  Increased  availability 
within  the  statutory  celling  as  represented 
by  loan  repayments,  cancellations,  and  other 
credits. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  1261.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foiindation  to  undertake 
a  loan  guarantee  and  interest  assistance 
program  to  aid  unemployed  scientists 
and  engineers  in  the  conversion  from 
defense-related  to  civilian,  socially 
oriented  research,  development,  and  en- 
gineering activities.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

8.  1281 — INTBODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  PSOVn>Z  ECO- 
NOMIC CONVXBSION  LOANS  FOR  trNEMPLOTKD 
SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEEBS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference  the 
Economic  Conversion  Loan  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1971,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remat-ks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  provide 
immediate  financial  assistance  to  the 
many  thousands  of  unemployed  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  bill  I  am  proposing 
would  enable  banlcs  to  make  low-inter- 
est, long-term  conversion  loans  to  un- 
employed technical  personnel,  in 
amounts  up  to  60  percent  of  their  for- 
mer salary,  or  $12,000  a  year,  whichever 
is  lower.  With  these  tax-free  funds  added 
to  their  unemployment  compensation 
and  other  sources  of  Income,  unemployed 
scientists  and  other  technical  personnel 
will  be  able  to  maintain  their  family  re- 
sponsibilities, while  making  the  dlfBcult 
transition  from  defense  to  civilian,  so- 
.dally  oriented  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  proposed  conversion  loan  bill  is 
intended  to  supplement  the  Conversion 
Research.  Education,  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1971 — S.  32 — which  I  introduced  at  the 
opening  of  the  92d  Congress  last  Janu- 
ary. The  earlier  legislation  establishes 
national  policy  for  Increasing  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  civilian  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  for  maintaining  these  ex- 
penditures at  an  adequate  annual  level. 
Specifically,  S.  32  authorizes  $500  million 
over  a  3 -year  period  for  retraining  tech- 
nical personnel,  establishing  Community 
Conversion  Corporations,  and  aiding 
State  and  locsd  governments  and  small 
technical  firms  engaged  in  converting 
their  activities  from  defense  to  civilian 
activities. 

S.  32  wUl  facDitate  the  conversion  of 
the  Nation's  technical  talents  over  the 
next  few  years,  but  it  is  not  the  imme- 
diate short-nm  solution  we  need.  Prompt 
aid  is  urgently  needed  for  the  thousands 
of  scientists  and  engineers  who  have  al- 


ready lost  their  Jobs,  or  who  will  lose 
their  jobs  over  the  course  of  the  coming 
year.  The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  designed  to  provide  this  assistance. 

As  we  know,  the  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians  of  America  are  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  valuable  resources. 
They  are  extremely  dependent  on  fi- 
nanced programs  for  their  employment. 
Of  the  more  than  2  million  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  employed  at 
the  beginning  of  1970,  one  in  every  four 
was  engaged  in  work  generated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Half  of  those  employed  directly  by  the 
Federal  Government  work  in  DOD. 
NASA,  or  AEC.  Sixty-two  percent  of  all 
physicists  and  88  percent  of  all  scientists 
in  the  atmospheric  and  space  sciences 
depend  on  Federal  programs  for  employ- 
ment. Similarly,  59  percent  of  aeronauti- 
cal engineers  and  54  percent  of  skilled 
airplane  mechanics  depend  on  defense 
spending. 

These  individuals  have  been  especially 
hard  hit  by  the  decline  in  the  economy 
in  general,  and  by  the  extensive  defense 
and  space  cutbacks  in  particular.  Oyer 
10,000  men  in  the  speciality  of  electrical 
engineering  alone  have  been  laid  oflf.  In 
a  little  over  1  year,  employment  in 
aerospace  and  related  industries  has 
declined  15  percent — from  about  2.7  mil- 
lion to  2.3  million  employees — involving 
the  loss  of  an  estimated  400,000  jobs.  Ac- 
cording to  current  projections,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  further  reductions  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  will  affect  an  addi- 
tional 400,000  employees. 

Overall,  the  estimated  imemployment 
rate  for  scientists  and  engineers  in- 
creased from  5  percent  in  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1968  to  2.4  percent  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1970.  By  January  1971,  the 
rate  had  climbed  to  a  record  high  of  3 
percent,  representing  the  highest  unem- 
ployment level  for  professional  personnel 
since  the  Federal  Government  began 
keeping  such  statistics  in  1958. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  it 
Is  estimated  that  between  30,000  and  60,- 
000  jobs  will  eventuaJly  be  lost  because 
of  defense  tmd  space  cutbacks.  We  know 
the  immense  human  toll  represented  by 
these  figures.  The  average  unemployed 
engineer  or  scientist  along  Route  128  out- 
side Boston  has  been  out  of  work  for  6 
months.  He  has  at  least  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree.  He  was  making  $16,000 
a  year  before  he  lost  his  job.  Over  75  per- 
cent of  these  unemployed  professionals 
are  over  35  years  of  age. 

These  statistics  represent  not  only  in- 
creasing personal  indebtedness  and  over- 
due mortgage  payments,  but  families 
without  life  and  health  insurance.  And 
home  life  is  suddenly  disrupted,  as  the 
wife  is  forced  to  seek  emplojmient  of  her 
own. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  there  are 
many  unemployed  workers  who  are  not 
scientists  or  engineers.  Many  workers 
have  been  imemployed  longer,  and  did 
not  begin  with  the  same  educational  and 
Job  opportunities  as  the  scientists  and 
engineers.  We  know  that  to  them  unem- 
ployment is  not  new.  Debts  are  not  new. 
Hunger  is  not  new.  And  it  is  to  these  de- 


pressed families  that  we  have  directed 
our  efforts  in  recent  months  to  increas- 
ing and  improving  unemployment  com- 
pensation, funding  food  and  welfare 
programs,  and  increasing  educational 
and  job  opportunities.  We  will  continue 
to  press  for  solutions  to  these  devastating 
problems.  We  will  continue  to  seek  ways 
to  alleviate  the  plight  of  all  of  our  un- 
employed, especially  in  times  like  these, 
when  the  inadequate  economic  policies 
of  the  administration  have  brought  ua 
to  a  new  high  level  of  unemployment 
unluiown  in  America  for  a  decade. 

In  the  present  legislation,  we  are 
directing  our  efforts  to  assisting  a  spe- 
cialized group,  because  we  have  found  a 
way,  I  tliink,  that  can  be  of  immediate 
practical  assistance.  We  are  making  an 
investment  in  the  future  that  will  benefit 
us  all.  The  retraining  and  reemployment 
of  our  scientific  and  technological  man- 
power, and  their  application  to  our  social 
problems,  is  an  opportunity  we  cannot 
afford  to  miss.  This  measure  and  this  ef- 
fort to  stabilize  their  lives  during  thla 
tragic  period  of  hardship  for  them  will 
In  time  benefit  millions  of  Americans.  It 
will  benefit  citizens  touched  by  crime, 
poverty,  ill  health,  poor  housing,  pollu- 
tion, and  all  the  other  problems  of  our 
society.  For  it  is  from  our  scientific 
community  that  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems will  be  found.  The  seeds  we  sow  to- 
day will  pay  us  rich  rewards  in  the 
future. 

In  the  long  run,  to  be  sure,  the  solu- 
tion to  the  unemployment  of  highly 
skilled  professional  persoimel  lies  in  the 
conversion  of  our  teclinical  talent  and 
resources  from  defense  and  space  to  ci- 
vilian, socially  useful  programs — pro- 
grams which  can  lead  to  a  genuine  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

But  designing  and  implementing 
sound,  socially  useful  civilian  R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams takes  time.  It  also  takes  time  to 
implement  the  necessary  manpower  re- 
training programs  for  those  scientists 
and  engineers  who  need  on-the-job  re- 
training or  other  educational  assistance 
to  maximize  their  contribution  to  civil- 
ian R.  ti  D. 

In  the  short  nm,  therefore,  our  high- 
est priority  must  be  to  conserve  our  valu- 
able reservoir  of  technical  talent  during 
the  interim  period,  before  the  long-range 
programs  are  fully  operational.  We  must 
provide  adequate  financial  assistance  to 
the  Nation's  technical  personnel  so  that 
they  can  weather  this  difQcult  transition- 
al period. 

Because  their  potential  earning  power 
Is  high — once  their  skills  are  successfully 
converted  to  civilian  programs — the  Na- 
tion's scientists  and  engineers  constitute 
a  unique  group  among  the  unemployed. 
We  know  that  over  the  coming  years  the 
Nation  will  undoubtedly  find  ways  of  put- 
ting their  exceptional  skills  and  talents 
to  use  again,  and  that  their  earnings  will 
be  restored  to  levels  that  equal  or  surpass 
their  prior  earnings  in  defense  or  space. 
Accordingly,  the  Nation's  scientists  and 
engineers  are  eligible  for  a  form  of  finan- 
cial assistance  that  might  not  be  feasible 
for  other  unemployed  groups. 

I  believe  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  guarantee  long-term,  low-inter- 
est conversion  loans  to  unemployed 
scientists  and  engineers,  which  they  can 
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pay  back  after  they  resume  work.  By  us- 
ing this  financially  sound  approach,  our 
valuable  resource  of  technical  manpower 
can  be  preserved  intact  throughout  the 
difficult  transition  period,  and  at  minimal 
cost  to  the  Government. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

First,  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides loan  guarantees  and  Interest  assist- 
ance payments  for  conversion  loans  to 
unemployed  scientists  and  engineers,  to 
assist  them  in  making  the  transition  to 
civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and 
development. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  $200  mil- 
lion over  a  3 -year  period  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  program,  which  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Science  Foim- 
dation.  The  bulk  of  these  funds  will  be 
used  to  provide  Interest  assistance  pay- 
ments and  repayments  of  loans  In  de- 
fault to  banks  and  other  lending  Institu- 
tions, wliich  in  turn  will  be  enabled  to 
make  conversion  loans  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  Individual  scientists 
and  engineers. 

Third,  each  unemployed  scientist  or 
engineer  will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  con- 
version loan,  in  an  amount  up  to  60  per- 
cent of  his  previous  salary,  up  to  a  ceiling 
of  $12,000  for  the  loan.  The  btink  will  dis- 
burse the  loan  funds  to  the  individual  in 
monthly  installments,  as  if  he  were  re- 
ceiving a  monthly  salary,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000  per  month. 

The  mdividual  will  be  required  to  l>egin 
repayment  of  the  loan  3  months  after 
he  is  reemployed  at  a  salary  rate  equal 
to  two-thirds  or  more  of  his  previous  sal- 
ary. Repayment  will  be  made  in  monthly 
installments  over  a  10-year  period,  in- 
cluding interest  pasonents  at  3  per- 
cent. During  the  scientist's  period  of  un- 
employment, the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation would  pay  all  Interest  on  liis  loan. 
After  he  is  reemployed  and  repayments 
commence,  NSF  would  pay  the  difference 
between  3  percent  and  the  actual 
amount  of  interest  charged  on  the  loan. 

I  believe  this  legislation  offers  a  prac- 
tical, financially  sound  measure  that  can 
bring  immediate  relief  for  one  of  the 
most  serious  national  problems  we  face. 
We  cannot  allow  these  priceless  scientific 
resources  to  be  wasted. 

At  last,  we  are  beginning  to  establish 
a  sensible  set  of  national  priorities.  At 
last,  we  are  cutting  back  on  the  mindless 
spending  on  ABM's  and  SST's  and  put- 
ting our  scarce  resources  into  more  ABC's 
and  M.D.'s  and  all  the  other  areas  where 
they  are  urgentiy  needed.  A  major  shift 
in  priorities  is  underway,  and  we  must 
take  every  possible  precaution  to  safe- 
guard the  skills  of  the  men  who  can  make 
it  possible. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  percep- 
tive analyses  of  the  problem  of  economic 
conversion  Is  contained  in  a  recent  series 
of  four  articles  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  the  aerospace  crisis.  In  particular, 
the  fourth  article  in  the  series  describe 
the  success  the  Raytheon  Co.  located  In 
Lexington.  Mass.,  has  had  in  shifting 
from  defense  to  civilian  technology. 

I  believe  these  articles  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  all  of  us  In  the  Senate  concerned 
with  these  problems,  and  I  ask  imani- 


mous  consent  that  they  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokd, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  23,  1971] 
Ajebospacg  Crisis — The  Plight  or  Lockbeed 

Poses   Mant  Problems   in  the    Nation's 

Capital:  Aid  for  the  Calitornia  Oiamt  Is 

BT  No  Means  a  Sure  Bet;  Alternatives  Are 

Examined — But  the  Indttbtrt  Mat  Benxitt 
(By  Albert  R.  Karr  and  Richard  Levlne) 

Washington. — The  government  may  aban- 
don its  effort  to  ball  out  troubled  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp. 

The  search  for  a  way  to  help  rescue  Lock- 
heed from  the  shock  of  the  Rolls-Royoe  Ltd. 
collapse  is  still  continuing.  Officials  are  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  effect  of  any  possible 
Lockheed  bankruptcy,  especially  on  the  com- 
pany's thousands  of  suppliers.  But  so  far  the 
hunt  has  come  to  naught — government  men 
have  considered,  and  apparently  rejected,  sev- 
eral choices. 

Their  deliberations  have  included  a  pos- 
sible government  loan  guarantee  for  the 
planemaker  and  an  intriguing  plan  to  per- 
suade over-equipped  airlines  to  ground  about 
120  used  planes,  try  to  seU  them  to  foreign 
carriers  or  even  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  con- 
tinue buying  new  planes  like  the  Lockheed 
L-1011  airbus;  the  Rolls-Royce  RB211  engine 
was  to  power  the  Lockheed  plane,  and  now 
the  aircraft  company  faces  loss  of  the  engine 
or  at  least  sharply  higher  costs. 

(The  British  government,  still  probing  the 
Rolls-Royce  debacle,  could  yet  decide  to  fur- 
nish funds  for  continued  production  of  the 
RB211  engine.) 

But  as  they  weigh  the  possibUitles,  the 
inclination  of  most  concerned  American  of- 
ficials to  take  action  is  waning.  Congress  isn't 
in  a  mood  to  entertain  a  bailout  of  Lockbeed, 
especially  after  what  many  members  regard 
as  a  soft  renegotiation  of  the  Pentagon  con- 
tract for  .the  Lockheed  C5A  military  Jet  trans- 
p>ort;  the  company  has  accepted  a  $200  mil- 
lion loss. 

Many  lawmakers  share  the  sentiments  of 
Democratic  Sen.  William  Proxmire  of  Wis- 
consin. Speaking  of  a  possible  U.S.  baUout 
of  Lockheed  after  the  Rolls-Royce  collapse. 
Sen.  Proxmire  declared:  "It  would  be  Irre- 
sponsible to  dole  out  hundreds  of  mUlions 
of  dollars  to  a  sick  defense  contractor  under 
circxunst&nces  that  suggest  it  might  go  un- 
der anyway." 

Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe  has 
privately  told  underlings  his  department 
won't  act  to  help  Lockheed.  Even  the  Penta- 
gon has  apparently  decided  it  did  about  all 
it  could  for  the  company  In  the  C5A  renego- 
tiation. And  the  scheme  to  scrap  used  planes 
so  airlines  can  buy  new  ones  Is  judged  very 
Iffy,  especially  since  the  used  plane  market 
Is  In  the  doldrums. 

Whatever  Its  outcome,  the  Lockheed  plight 
Is  likely  to  bring  new  and  stronger  emphasis 
on  now-scattered  government  programs  for 
helping  the  ailing  aerospace  industry  gen- 
erally. Its  federal  overseers  see  a  need  to  find 
lasting  ways  to  attack  the  whole  situation. 

SOBfE  programs   TO    HELP 

"I  thought  I  was  as  concerned  as  I  could  get 
about  aerospace  problems — until  the  Lock- 
heed thing  came  along,"  says  William  Anders, 
the  former  astronaut  who  is  now  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council,  an  advisory  group  to  President 
Nixon. 

Likely  to  get  increased  emphasis  now  are 
various  programs  to  help  hard-hit  aerospace 
manufacturers  and  their  employes.  These  ef- 
forts Include  encouraging  foreign  countries 
to  buy  American-made  planes,  developing 
ways  to  convert  the  sklUs  of  aerospace  engi- 
neers and  technicians  to  deal  with   urban 


problems,  and  getting  aerospace  companies 
to  move  into  down-to-earth  activities  like 
mass  transit. 

But  these  aid  programs,  largely  embryonic 
and  limited  In  scope,  can't  promise  any  big 
payoff  soon.  Moreover,  they  have  encountered 
a  number  of  obstacles.  Among  other  thlnga, 
aerospace  companies  frequently  flounder 
when  trying  to  turn  from  space,  defense  or 
airline  markets  to  complex,  fragmented  ur- 
ban business. 

What's  more,  says  one  government  planner, 
"nobody  has  yet  tried  to  pull  all  the  indi- 
vidual efforts  together.  I'd  like  to  publish  a 
white  pa^pez  on  how  to  mount  a  concerted  at- 
tack on  aerospace  industry  problems,  but 
nothing  has  Jelled  to  the  point  where  our 
wisdom  looks  good  enough  to  tell  anybody 
about." 

The  Industry's  fortunes  have  slid  a  long 
way  In  recent  years.  Aerospe^e  employment, 
which  averaged  1.42  mUlion  during  busy 
1968,  had  dwindled  to  1.08  mlUlon  by  last 
November.  Prospects  now  are  for  stUl  harder 
times  ahead.  A  Commerce  Department  anal- 
ysis, not  yet  finished.  wlU  project  a  further 
decline  in  aerospace  revenues  this  year  after 
a  1970  levellng-off. 

shrinking  markets 

What's  happening  is  that  the  Industry's 
three  major  markets  are  shrinking  all  at  once. 
The  biggest  of  the  three  is  military  aircraft, 
and  the  No.  1  buyer,  the  Air  Force,  is  plan- 
ning to  spend  only  about  $3.5  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  starting  July  1,  down  from  $3.9  bU- 
llon  this  fiscal  year  and  $4.6  biUlon  last  year. 

Spending  on  the  space  program,  must  of  it 
for  "hardware,"  is  also  slated  to  keep  drop- 
ping, from  $3.8  billion  last  fiscal  year  to  $3.4 
blUion  this  year  to  $3.2  billion  next  year. 

And  U.S.  airlines,  even  before  their  current 
curtaUments  In  purchasing,  planned  only  $1.7 
billion  In  capital  spending  (nsalnly  for 
planes)  In  1971  and  $1.8  billion  In  1972,  down 
from  $2.4  bUlion  last  year.  Aircraft  deliver- 
ies were  to  plummet  from  335  in  1969  to  60 
this  year,  as  buying  of  smaller  Jets  was 
phased  out. 

Lately,  purchases  of  new,  wide-bodied  Jets 
are  being  affected.  United  Air  Lines  canceled 
orders  for  eight  McI>onnell  Douglas  DClOs 
and  deferred  delivery  of  four  Boeing  747s  that 
were  to  have  been  added  to  its  fleet  this 
summer. 

"You  can't  say  that  anything  the  airlines 
are  thinking  now  makes  very  happy  news  for 
the  aerospace  industry,"  says  Charles  Til- 
Unghast,  chairman  of  Trans  World  Airlines. 
The  carriers  feel  they  must  reassess  their 
buying  plans  because  new  equipment  is  being 
delivered  amid  an  unforeseen  sharp  slow- 
down In  air  travel.  Instead  of  the  onoe- 
predlcted  continuation  of  a  healthy  climb  In 
business. 

Furthermore,  government  analjrsts  say  the 
world  aircraft  market,  long  dominated  by 
American  producers,  threatens  to  swing  more 
to  foreign  concerns.  Richard  E.  Cohen,  an 
aero^ace  specialist  at  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, says  new  European  consortiums 
could  grab  half  of  the  U.S.  makers'  share  of 
the  world  market  In  the  next  decade  or  ao. 

the  man  in  BEOttrr 
In  looking  for  ways  to  aid  the  Industry, 
government  agencies  are  trying  to  stimulate 
U.S.  aviation  exports  and  stem  any  swing 
away  from  reliance  on  American  manufac- 
turers. Federal  Aviation  Administration  rep- 
resentatives abroad,  who  usually  perform 
such  tasks  as  telling  the  home  office  what 
new  alr-trafflc-control  techniques  foreign  na- 
tions develop,  are  spending  more  time  acting 
as  salesmen  for  U.S.  aviation  products.  The 
agency's  man  In  Beirut,  Lebanon,  for  in- 
stance, spent  80%  of  his  time  last  year  on 
market  promotion.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  similarly  been  promoting  aeronau- 
tical exports. 
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The  FAA  ia  also  working  on  new  rules  for 
certifying  foreign-flag  aircraft  flying  to  the 
U.S.  These  would  soften  such  restrictions  as 
those  against  use  of  pilots  not  certlfled  by 
the  UjB.  The  aim  is  to  smooth  the  way  for 
leasing  of  U.S.-buUt  planes  by  foreign  car- 
riers. 

Both  the  FAA  and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment have  also  been  encouraging  more  fi- 
nancing of  aircraft  sales  by  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  commercial  banks.  This 
summer,  the  FAA  expects  to  start  operations 
of  the  Private  Export  Finance  Corp.,  a  com- 
bine of  64  major  American  banks  and  aero- 
space firms  being  formed  to  attract  new 
financing  for  blg-tlcket  U.S.  exports  like 
aeronautical  products.  PEFCO,  as  it's  known. 
Is  being  set  up  to  circumvent  restrictions 
against  loans  to  foreign  corporations  by  In- 
sxirance  companies  and  trust  funds.  PEFCO 
will  lend  the  money  to  the  foreign  plane 
buyers  (the  loans  being  guaranteed  by  the 
Kx-Im  bank)  and  wUl  then  sell  PKFCO  de- 
bentures to  the  American  investors. 

The  scheme  to  encourage  airlines  to 
ground  used  planes  and  buy  more  new  ones, 
while  apparently  on  the  shelf  as  a  plan  to 
aid  Lockheed,  will  probably  be  revived  later 
in  behalf  of  the  aerospace  Industry  as  a 
whole.  The  administration  will  ask  Congress 
to  consider  setting  up  a  reserve  transport 
fleet  by  authorizing  the  government  to  pur- 
chase the  used  aircraft. 

Meanwhile  the  Transportation  Department 
Is  laboring  to  get  aerospace  companies  In- 
volved in  mass  transit — both  to  develop 
fresh  approaches  to  transit  problems  and 
to  help  out  the  depressed  industry. 

"At  every  opportunity,  we're  trying  to  get 
the  aerospace  companies  Involved  In  more 
mundane  ventures  than  they're  used  to,"  a 
department  official  says. 

The  department's  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  (now  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration)  recently  awarded 
Falrchild  HlUer  Corp's  Republic  Aviation 
division  a  contract  to  build  an  experimental 
safety  car.  Late  last  week,  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  said  It 
plans  to  ask  three  other  aeroepace  concerns 
to  bid  on  a  tracked  alr-cushlon  vehicle  line 
to  serve  Dulles  International  Airport  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  three  are  Rohr  Corp.;  Vought 
Aeronautics  Co.,  a  unit  of  Llng-Temco- 
Vought  Inc.:  and  Orumman  Corp. 

But  switching  to  new  products  won't  nec- 
essarily be  the  industry's  salvation.  Aero- 
space companies  have  already  dipped  into 
everything  from  crime-detection  techniques 
to  water-desalting  without  any  major  pay- 
offs to  date. 

One  alternative  approach  to  aeroepace  Ills 
seeks  to  help  individual  people  rather  than 
companies.  The  Housliig  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department  Is  seeking  White 
House  backing  for  a  pilot  program  that 
would  move  1,500  jobless  persons  In  the 
aerospace  and  defense  industries  into  city 
government,  school,  health  and  related  Jobs. 
The  program  would  streos  converting  skills 
of  unemployed  engineers  and  others  to  fill 
these  needs,  says  Floyd  Hyde,  assistant  HUD 
secretary. 

Looking  further  ahead,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  the 
Transportation  Dei>artment  have  nearly  fin- 
ished a  Joint  Investigation  of  future  clvU 
aviation  research  and  development  work  that 
could  benefit  the  aeroepace  Industry  as  well 
as  enhance  U.S.  air  transportation.  One 
possible  upshot:  new  short  take-off-and- 
landlng  airplanes  for  short-distance  "corri- 
dor" travel  between  big  cities. 

Meanwhile,  administration  lobbyists  will 
be  pushing  hard  on  behalf  of  hard-pressed 
Boeing  to  overcome  congressional  opposi- 
tion to  continued  federal  financing  of  super- 
sonic transport  development.  The  Lockheed 
plight  gives  an  added  selling-point.  "I  ex- 
pect well  make  use  of  that  argument,"  says 
a  Transportation  Department  official. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  2S,  1971] 
Aerospace   Crisis — DxrxNsx   Firms   Fnm   It 

Isn't  East  to  Switch  To  Peacktimx  Work: 

Makkba  or  Missnxs,  Flanks  Pino  Divxisi- 

TYiNO    Is    Hard — arrriNG    thx    Picct    to 

Markst 

(By  William  H.  McAlUster) 

When  Ralph  Nader  arrived  In  Seattle  for  a 
speaking  engagement  last  fall,  he  had  one 
major  message:  Boeing  Co.,  the  area's  major 
employer,  should  diversify. 

As  Mr.  Nader  saw  It,  Boeing  could  apply  Its 
vast  technological  and  management  skills  to 
mass  transit,  housing,  pollution  and  other 
urban  woes,  rather  than  maintaining  the 
"myopic  "  poeltlon  that  the  company's  future 
rested  solely  on  Jet  airplanes,  missiles  and 
military  hardware. 

The  consumer  advocate's  speech  was  coolly 
received,  despite  the  fact  that  in  recent 
months  Boeing  had  laid  oS  over  50,000  em- 
ployes, or  more  than  half  its  work  force,  as 
demand  bad  dwindled  for  its  Jets  and  mili- 
tary products.  "Mr.  Nader  appears  to  be  badly 
misinformed,"  huffed  one  Boeing  spokesman. 

Nevertheless,  12  days  after  Mr.  Nader  left 
town,  Boeing  president  T.  A.  Wilson  disclosed  . 
that  a  top-level  panel  of  executives  had  been 
formed  to  examine  possible  diversification 
ventures.  The  areas  under  consideration,  Mr. 
Wilson  said,  included  computer  services, 
electronics,  housing  and  hydrofoil  boats. 

That  was  November.  Today,  Boeing  spokes- 
men glumly  conceded  that  not  much  has 
happened,  or  Is  likely  to  happen  before  four 
or  five  years,  to  change  the  company's 
fortunes  through  diversification.  Observers 
Inside  Boeing  express  doubt  that  diversifica- 
tion ventures  will  ever  do  much  to  change 
the  company's  emphasis  on  its  traditional 
aeroepace  activities. 

Outsiders  are  also  pessimistic.  Diversifica- 
tion, one  Seattle  economist  flatly  predicts, 
"isnt  going  to  be  large  enough  to  make  for  a 
turnaround"  in  Boeing's  fortunes. 

Boeing  doesn't  stand  alone.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  nation's  hard-pressed  defense 
Lnd  aeroepace  companies  are  discovering  it 
Is  much  easier  to  talk  about  dlverslflcatlon 
than  to  diversify.  Many  experts  within  the 
military-industrial  complex  now  are  conced- 
ing that  the  sophisticated  technology  of  the 
weaponry  and  aerospace  industries  isnt 
necessarily  adaptable  to  solving  urban  prob- 
lems or  meeting  other  consumer  needs. 

The  experts  weren't  always  so  pessimlstlo. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Vietnam  war,  there 
was  much  talk  of  a  "peace  dividend" — a 
concept  that  envisioned  a  multlblllion-dol- 
lar  bonus  for  the  economy  when  the  conflict 
came  to  a  halt  and  the  nation  turned  to 
domestic  needs.  The  aerospace  and  defense 
companies.  It  was  assumed  by  some  econo- 
mists, would  somehow  adapt  their  technol- 
ogies to  consumer  needs  and  everyone  would 
benefit. 

FA17I.TT   THINKtNa 

That  same  assumption  today  Ib  felt  by 
economists  and  Industry  leaders  to  have  been 
based  on  faulty  thinking.  One  aerosp>ace  of- 
ficial says  the  whole  i>eace-dlvldend  idea,  at 
least  for  his  Industry,  was  conceived  with 
"substantial  nalvet«."  Indeed,  most  sources 
within  aerospace  and  defense  companies  feel 
that  major  dlverslflcatlon  can  only  be 
achieved  with  massive  government  aid — an 
unlikely  occvirrence  in  view  of  the  current 
attitude  of  the  Nixon  administration  on 
spending. 

But  even  If  aid  should  be  granted,  many 
within  the  Industry  say  the  results  might  not 
be  all  that  successful.  "Personally,  I  happen 
to  question  the  ability  of  a  company  devoted 
solely  to  defense-space  to  succeed  in  the  com- 
mercial field,"  asserts  M.  G.  O'Neill,  presi- 
dent of  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  which 
has  a  major  defense  and  aerospace  subsid- 
iary, Aerojet-General  Corp.  And  Assistant 
Treasury  Secretary  Murray  L.  Weldenbaum, 
a  former  Boeing  offlcal,  recently  told  a  con- 


gressional subcommittee  that  "many  of  tbet* 
diversification  endeavors,  perhaps  the  bulk 
of  them,  appear  to  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  terms  of  sales,  profits  and  employment 
created." 

Examples  of  failure  arent  hard  to  find. 
Northrop  Corp.,  a  Beverly  Hills,  Calif,,  aero- 
space concern,  tried  in  the  early  1960s  to  de- 
velop production  of  a  portable  school  class- 
room, but  potential  customers  proved  apa- 
thetic and  the  effort  was  subsequently  folded. 
And  aerospace  personnel  at  Phllco-Ford 
Corp.,  a  Ford  Motor  Co.  subsidiary,  in  mld- 
1968  developed  a  new  traffic-light  control  de- 
vice; but  the  developers  are  said  to  have 
lacked  the  necessary  expertise  to  market  the 
product,  which  two  years  later  was  sold  to 
another  company. 

In  many  cases,  the  lack  of  the  accustomed 
single  buyer — such  as  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration — is  a  major  frustra- 
tion for  the  military  contractors.  "The  aero- 
space people  may  have  a  good  product  but 
they  don't  know  how  to  get  the  piggy  to 
market,"  says  a  Phllco-Ford  marketing  ex- 
ecutive. 

TAKZNO  ON  GKNEKAL  MOTORS 

Economist  Harold  Buma  of  San  Francisco's 
Wells  Fargo  Bank  says  markets  outside  the 
space  and  defense  sectors  represent  "another 
world"  to  the  aerospace  Industry.  This  world, 
Mr.  Buma  maintains,  looks  "very  menacing 
to  (aerospace  companies).  After  all,  it's  hard 
to  take  on  a  General  Motors." 

The  aerospace  companies  have  encoun- 
tered all  sorts  of  problems.  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  whose  well-publicized  dependence  on 
one  area  of  technology  had  led  It  to  the 
brink  of  financial  disaster,  claims  conillct- 
ing  local  laws  are  an  insurmoiintable  bar- 
rier to  fabricating  housing  on  an  assembly- 
line  basis. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  moreover,  di- 
versification isn't  always  that  attractive.  Pol- 
lution-control equipment,  for  example,  U 
a  favorite  diversification  target  these  days, 
but  markets  for  such  products  are  current- 
ly BO  small  and  scattered  that  the  aero- 
space companies  find  them  questionable  to 
pursue.  "It's  going  to  take  a  lot  of  1100,- 
000  contracts  to  feed  a  company  like  Lock- 
heed, which  has  had  sales  of  $2  billion  a 
year,"  Herbert  Seldman,  an  aerospace  con- 
sultant, recently  told  California  legislators. 

Such  problems  are,  of  course,  compounded 
by  the  financial  problems  of  much  of  the  de- 
fense and  aeroepace  Industry.  Underwriting 
the  start-up  costs  of  new  peacetime  ventures 
is  "damn  tough,  very  tough"  for  the  govern- 
ment contractors,  asserts  a  spwkeeman  for 
the  Aeroepace  Industries  Association. 

Some  goveimment  officials,  however,  con- 
tend the  major  problem  Is  the  Indxistry's  lack 
of  commitment  to  diversification.  A  Cali- 
fornia legislative  committee,  after  studying 
conversion  problems  of  the  state's  huge  aero- 
space industry,  concluded  last  January  that 
"there  Is  little  indication  that  these  firms 
will  voluntarily  initiate"  efforts  to  convert 
their  facilities  to  other  uses. 

The  Csaifomla  committee's  chairman,  As- 
semblyman John  L.  Burton  of  San  Frandsoo, 
says  the  aeroepace  companies  are  encrusted 
with  layers  of  retired  military  officers  who 
are  riding  out  what  they  feel  to  be  a  short- 
lived slump.  "  (The  aerospace  companies)  just 
say.  There  is  no  problem," "  Mr.  Burton  as- 
serts. "Their  approach  Is,  'Maybe  It'll  go 
away.' " 

Mr.  Burton  argues  that  the  Industry's  abil- 
ity to  convert  to  peacetime  projects  is  "essen- 
tial" for  California,  a  state  considered  by 
many  to  be  top-heavy  with  aerospace  em- 
ployment. (It  Is  estimated  that  roughly  one 
out  of  every  three  California  manufacturing 
employes  work  for  aeroep>ace  concerns,  com- 
pared with  a  national  average  of  one  out  d 
flye.)  The  aeroepace  companies,  however, 
generally  contend  that  complete  conversion 
is  unlikely  and  unwise. 
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"ru'iuRX  opPORTtrNiTOs" 

A  prime  example  is  Boeing.  When  Mr.  WU- 
gon  dlscloeed  his  company's  dlveradflcation 
efforts  last  fall,  he  nevertheless  stressed  the 
company's  tilstoric  reliance  on  commercial 
aircraft  sales.  "To  abandon  our  established 
Dosltion  in  this  fleld  would  be  folly."  Boeing's 
bresident  said.  "Nor  do  we  beUeve  it  would 
be  wise  to  turn  oiu:  backs  on  the  fields  of 
space  and  defense,  for  we  do  not  think  this 
nation  is  going  to  withdraw  from  the  explor- 
ation of  outer  space  or  dismantle  its  defenses. 
There  will  be  future  opportunities  for  both." 

Exactly  how  many  opportunities  will  arise 
U  currently  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it 
seems  to  be  generaUy  agreed  by  economists 
and  government  officials  that  defense  spend- 
ing win  rise  somewhat  In  the  coming  years. 
Nevertheless,  many  West  Coast  economists 
who  have  studied  the  industry  say  it  would 
be  folly  for  the  aeroepace  companies  to  as- 
sume any  return  to  the  spending  of  the  mld- 
19608.  Walter  Hoadley,  chief  economist  for 
Bank  of  America,  says  only  events  posing  "a 
personal  threat"  to  Americans,  such  as  Rus- 
sia's launching  of  Sputnik  or  the  Cuba  mis- 
sile crisis,  coxild  create  a  defense-spending 
situation  equal  to  the  60s. 

Possible  crises,  however,  are  "a  weak  reed 
to  base  hopes  on,"  says  Wells  Fargo  Bank's 
Mr.  Buma. 

In  an  attempt  to  discover  feasible  conver- 
sion projects,  the  state  of  California  In  the 
late  1960s  paid  four  aeroepace  concerns  $100,- 
000  each  to  study  four  areas :  transportation, 
the  flow  of  Information  In  government,  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  waste  management. 
"Creating  a  system  to  warn  a  field  army  the 
enemy  has  launched  an  attack  of  germ  war- 
fare is  basically  no  different  from  creating 
a  system  to  control  juvenile  delinquency," 
one  aerospace  official  predicted  at  the  time. 

State  officials  today,  however,  say  the  stud- 
ies were  failures.  "You  hate  to  condemn 
something  like  this  that  was  sent  up  as  a 
flier,  but  I  don't  know  of  one  thing  we  got 
out  of  It,"  says  James  S.  Dwlght,  chief  deputy 
director  of  the  California  Department  of 
Finance. 

This  Isn't  to  say  the  Industry  was  entirely 
to  blame.  It's  generally  felt  by  state  officials 
that  the  funds  provided  for  the  studies  were 
Inadequate.  Furthermore,  some  say  the  stud- 
ies themselves  were  ill-conceived.  "No  one 
had  any  Idea  of  what  output  was  desired," 
says  one  California  lawmaker. 

On  the  federal  level.  Sen.  George  McGovem 
(D.,  SD.)  Is  convinced  that  conversion  Is  not 
only  possible,  but  imperative.  Sen.  McOovem 
has  proposed  that  each  Defense  Department 
grant  or  contract  "contain  provisions  effec- 
tive to  require  the  contractor  to  define  his 
capabllltlty  for  converting  manpower,  facil- 
ities and  any  other  resources  now  used  for 
speclflc  military  products,  or  purposes,  to 
civilian  uses." 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  McGovern  proposal 
has  run  afoul  of  the  aerospace  Industry's 
powerful  Washington  lobby.  Implementation 
of  such  a  plan,  the  lobby  argues,  would  tack 
even  higher  price  tags  on  defense  work. 

SOME   ST7CCESSE8 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  tend  to  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  some  successful  endeavors 
have  been  achieved  by  aerospace  companies. 
Rohr  Corp.  of  Chula  Vista,  CalU.,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  turning  out  rapid-transit  rail  cars  in 
facilities  adjacent  to  its  aircraft  operations 
and  Is  thereby  employing  250  workers  who 
might  otherwise  be  Jobless.  And  Raytheon 
Co..  In  Lexington,  Mass.,  has  successfully 
dlverslfled  into  a  number  of  commercial 
areas,  including  kitchen  appliances  and  pub- 
lishing. (The  fourth  story  in  this  series  will 
look  closely  at  Raytheon's  success.) 

Frequently,  an  aerospace  company's  ap- 
parent success  in  dlverslflcatlon  isn't  due  to 
converting  its  aerospace  technology,  but 
rather  to  the  acquisition  of  going  concerns. 


Envirotech  Corp..  a  Palo  Alto.  CaUf..  pollu- 
tion-control concern,  is  one  example. 

North  American  Rockwell  Corp.  helped  or- 
ganize Envirotech  In  1969  and  agreed  to  give 
the  new  flrm  certain  pollution-control  pat- 
ents, processes  and  techniques,  as  well  as 
executive  assistance,  in  exchange  for  24  7c 
ownership.  Envirotech  has  been  successful. 
Although  less  than  two  years  old.  Its  sales 
are  running  at  a  rate  of  nearly  $100  mllUon 
a  year,  and  it  earned  91.6  million  In  its  flrst 
fiscal  year. 

North  American  Rockwell  frequently  cites 
prospering  Envirotech  as  an  example  of  the 
successful  application  of  aerospace  technol- 
ogy in  the  commercial  market.  But  interviews 
with  Envirotech  officers  Indicate  the  com- 
pany's success  thus  far  has  t>een  largely  due 
to  the  acquisition  of  two  well-established 
divisions  of  Ogden  Corp.  and  Bangor  Punta 
Corp.  North  American  Rockwell's  technology, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  "not  terribly 
Important"  In  Envirotech's  fortunes  thus  far, 
says  an  official  of  the  pollution-control  firm. 


[Prom  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
March  1,  1971] 
AxRosPACS  Crisis — Subcontractors  Strma 
As  Bio  Detxnse  Fikms  Cancxl  Thxix 
Orders;  Many  Failures,  Bankruptcixs 
Arx  Caused  bt  Dependence  On  the  Pum 
Contractors — Bur  Some  Find  Other  Btrr- 

ERS 

(By  Bill  Paul) 

When  Gesme  Machine  Co.  was  founded 
seven  years  ago  In  a  MarysvUle,  Wash.,  ga- 
rage, its  future  seemed  promising.  The  com- 
pany produced  airplane  parts,  and  demand 
was  brisk  In  the  early  1960s.  The  aerospace 
Industry  was  booming. 

Founder  George  Gesme's  Initial  Investment 
In  the  new  venture  was  »300.  By  1968,  four 
years  after  the  company  was  started,  Gesme 
Machine  bad  a  new  plant  and  14  employes.  In 
that  same  year,  a  high-water  mark  In  the 
aerospace  industry,  George  Gesme's  company 
sold  H50,000  worth  of  airplane  parts,  most 
of  them  to  Boeing  Co.  In  nearby  Seattle. 

Then  came  1969.  Boeing's  earnings  plunged 
netwly  90%.  Gesme  Machine's  sales  fell  40%. 
And  In  1970,  another  bad  year  for  the  Seattle 
aerospace  giant,  the  fortunes  of  Gesme  Ma- 
chine continued  to  decline.  "We  couldnt  sell 
(Boeing)   a  thing,"  Mr.  Oesme  says. 

On  Dec.  1. 1970.  Gesme  Machine  Co.  perma- 
nently closed  its  doors. 

The  saga  of  Gesme  Machine  is,  unfortun- 
ately, by  no  means  unique.  Many  small  sub- 
contractors have  found  their  business  Is 
totally  dependent  on  the  giant  aerospace  and 
defense  firms,  which  have  normally  parceled 
out  36%  to  40%  of  their  work.  But  as  the 
prime  contractors  have  experienced  sharply 
declining  sales  and  profits,  they  have  often 
drastically  cut  their  subcontractor  lists. 

A  prime  example  is  troubled  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  In  the  flrst  half  of  1970,  Lockheed 
used  35,682  subcontractors,  a  drop  of  1.818 
from  the  same  period  In  1969.  The  individual 
fates  of  these  1,818  aren't  known.  But  It  is 
known  that  hundreds  of  subcontractors 
throughout  the  country  have  recently  folded 
or  declared  bankruptcy  as  demand  from 
prime  contractors  has  been  shut  off.  And 
many  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  stay  in 
business  have  had  to  change  their  activities 
to  attract  buyers  outside  the  defense 
industry. 

Economists  and  government  officials  have 
predicted  an  upswing  In  defense-related  In- 
dustries for  both  1971  and  1972.  Industry  ex- 
p>erts,  however,  say  that  a  scarcity  of  sub- 
contractors could  slow  down  the  rate  of 
recovery.  "It  will  take  months  to  reorganize 
our  network  of  subcontractors,"  says  an  of- 
flclal  of  a  leading  defense  concern. 

There  are  no  national  statistics  on  subcon- 
tractor attrition.  Nevertheless,  a  good  indica- 
tion of  Its  extent  comes  from  a  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica report  concerning  Southern   California 


and  Phoenix,  a  particularly  defenae-orient*d 
section  of  the  country.  In  that  area,  the  re- 
port notes,  about  1,200  subcontractors  filed 
for  bankruptcy  during  the  flrst  six  months 
of  1970,  the  same  as  for  all  of  1969. 

The  Denver  office  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration reports  that  70%  of  the  area's 
defense  flnns  (most  of  them  subcontractors) 
have  converted,  or  are  trying  to  convert,  their 
operations  to  nondefense  activities.  And  else- 
where around  the  country,  many  small  flrms 
have  begun  to  shy  away  from  bidding  on 
defense  subcontracts. 

"for  the  birds" 

"Military  contracts  are  for  the  birds,"  says 
G.  W.  WUdman.  vice  president  of  Salt  Lake 
City's  Edo-Westem  Corp.  "Let  the  other  guy 
do  them.  We're  phasing  out  of  defense  work." 

Edo-Western,  before  the  drop  in  defensa 
spending,  attributed  80%  of  its  revenues  to 
the  sale  of  oceanographic  instruments  to  the 
military.  Last  year,  however,  the  company 
bought  a  closed-circuit  television  and  video- 
systems  firm  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
comprised  more  than  50%  of  Edo- Western's 
business.  By  1980,  Mr.  Wildman  says,  ths 
company  expects  to  be  80%  commercial. 

A  similar  example  is  Strite-Anderson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  a  Minneapolis  die-cast 
firm.  In  1969,  95%  of  the  company's  business 
was  related  to  defense.  In  1970,  the  company 
cut  its  employment  50%.  "Things  were  very 
bad,"  recalls  Kathryn  Anderson,  secretary- 
tresisurer. 

Strite-Anderson,  however,  has  recently  de- 
veloped a  number  of  commercial  products. 
Including  bank-security  cameras  and  brakes 
and  chains  for  snowmobiles.  This  year,  the 
company  exi>ects  its  defense  business  will 
only  amount  to  about  30%  of  total  opera- 
tions. Miss  Anderson,  somewhat  ironically, 
says  Strtte's  defense  work  helped  in  the  tran- 
sition. "Tou  have  creative  people  when  you 
do  defense  work,  because  of  the  quality  of 
product  demanded,"  she  says.  "We  told  our 
people  to  come  up  with  new  ideas  and  they 
did." 

ORCHARD    HEATING    DEVICE 

Rocket  Research  Corp.  of  Redmond,  Wash., 
credits  its  work  in  aerospace  research  for  its 
subsequent  development  of  commercial  prod- 
ucts. Including  a  heating  device  for  orchards 
and  an  inflatable  passenger-evacuation  slide 
for  airplanes.  Rocket  Research's  commercial 
business  amounted  to  16%  of  its  total  opera- 
tions In  1969;  last  year,  the  company  was 
52%  commercial,  and  earnings  jumped  near- 
ly 40%  over  1969. 

Many  subcontractors  havent  been  so  for- 
tunate. Like  some  of  the  giant  prime  con- 
tractors, the  small  defense  flrms  have  often 
found  themselves  unable  to  adapt  defense 
and  aerospace  technology  to  commercial 
fields.  When  demand  for  their  military  and 
aerospace  hardware  shrinks  or  disappears, 
many,  like  Gesme  Machine  Co.,  simply  go  out 
of  business. 

Holly  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Anoka,  Minn., 
hasn't  yet  gone  out  of  business,  but  owner 
George  Le  Hew  isn't  optimistic.  Holly,  a  mak- 
er of  bomb  pins,  electric  fuses  and  other 
military  hardware,  has  In  recent  months 
seen  demand  for  its  product  dry  up.  The  com- 
pany has  amassed  a  $150,(XX>  debt,  and  Mr. 
Le  Hew  has  laid  off  his  entire  staff  of  46 
employes. 

Mr.  Le  Hew  saya  he's  tried  without  success 
to  negotiate  new  contracts  with  dozens  of 
former  customers.  He  adds  he  has  also  siis- 
pended  bis  own  salary  and  built  up  a  major 
personal  debt;  but  It  has  all  been  to  no  avalL 
"It's  pretty  near  the  end  of  the  old  ball 
game,"  the  executive  says. 

Even  those  firms  with  the  ability  to  con- 
vert their  technology  to  nondefense  T«n- 
tures  find  that  diversification  doesn't  always 
help  when  the  overall  economy  Is  lagging. 
Frost  Engineering  Development  Corp.  at 
Englewood,  Colo.,  In    1969   turned  to  sub- 
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contracting  electrical  products  for  nondef ense 
corporations  when  It  appeared  the  company's 
research  ^.nd  development  programs  Tor  the 
government  were  drying  up.  The  commer- 
cial customers,  however,  were  subsequently 
affected  by  the  flagging  economy  and  asked 
Prost  to  postpone  their  orders.  The  com- 
pany has  now  cut  Its  employment  from  50 
to  11,  sold  some  of  Its  furniture  and  sub- 
leased parts  of  its  plant. 

In  the  face  of  adversity,  some  subcontrac- 
tors have  adopted  a  phlloeopblcal  attitude. 
"It's  Just  part  of  the  defense  game,"  says 
Chester  John,  president  of  Adventure  Line 
Manufacturing  Co.,  a  Parsons,  Kans.,  die- 
cast  firm. 

Mr.  John,  who  founded  Adventure  Line  11 
years  ago  in  a  backyard  chicken  coop,  says 
he's  been  through  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
defense  industry  before.  The  company  ini- 
tially made  recreational  vehicles,  be  says, 
but  turned  to  civil  defense  products  .when 
bomb  shelters  were  popular.  In  1967,  aie  cus- 
tomers began  to  cancel  civil  defense  con- 
tracts. Adventure  Line  floundered;  but  busi- 
ness once  again  picked  up  with  Increased 
fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Last  September,  Adventure  Line's  business 
took  another  downturn.  In  that  month,  the 
army  cancelled  a  contract  for  bomb  cast- 
ings, and  60%  of  the  company's  business  sud- 
denly disappeared.  Mr.  John  cut  employment 
65%,  and  executives'  salaries  were  slashed 
by  36%  to  50%.  But  Adventure  Line's  pres- 
ident is  optimistic:  "If  I  get  lucky,"  he  says, 
"111  be  back  up  there  in  a  year  or  two." 

At  least  one  subcontractor  feels  it  isn't 
necessary  to  wait.  "There's  still  money  out 
there  for  guys  who  keep  their  cool  and  work 
like  hell,"  inserts  Charles  Raybuck,  pres- 
ident of  Maryland's  Washington  Technologi- 
cal Associates  Inc..  a  research  and  develop- 
ment subsidiary  of  Quanta  Systems  Inc. 

"Everyone  is  wasting  money  bidding  on 
contracts  they  have  no  chance  of  winning." 

[Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal, "  Mar.    6, 

1971] 
Aerospace  Crisis — Rattheok  Co.  Prospers 
Dkspite  Big  Slowdown  in  the  Depense 
Industry;  Missile  Maker  Diversities, 
CoNviRTS  Its  Technologt  to  Commercial 
AcnvrriES — Cooking  a  Roast  with  Radab 

(By  David  Oumpert) 
Lexington,  Mass. — Several  weeks  ago  Ray- 
theon Co.,  a  diversified  manufacturer  based  in 
this  Boston  suburb,  released  its  financial  re- 
sults for  1970.  Profits  totaled  $34.3  million, 
$1  million  shy  of  the  prior  year's  $35.3  mil- 
lion. Earnings  per  share  amounted  to  $2.32, 
off  two  cents  from  1969. 

In  most  years,  such  news  might  be  greeted 
with  some  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  company's 
stockholders.  For  a  major  defense  concern, 
however,  Raytheon  performed  unusually  well, 
if  not  uniquely  so.  Many  defense  and  aero- 
space companies  have  recently  announced 
or  said  they  anticipmted  losses  or  significant 
profit  declines  for  the  past  year. 

Even  more  unusual,  part  of  Raytheon's 
performance  is  attribtited  to  the  company's 
successful  diversification  into  commercial 
fields  and  its  adaptation  of  defense  technol- 
ogry  to  commercial  products.  For  example,  the 
development  of  Raytheon's  profitable  Rada- 
range  kitchen  oven,  which  can  cook  a  five- 
pound  roast  In  35  minutes,  stemmed  from 
the  company's  work  with  military  radar. 

Other  defense  contractors,  plagued  with 
shrinking  military  demand,  have  also  turned 
to  diversification  and  technolog;lcal  conver- 
sion, but  the  results  on  the  whole  havent 
been  very  favorable.  General  Dynamics  Corp., 
as  only  one  of  many  examples,  lost  $7.2  mil- 
lion in  the  first  half  of  1970  on  its  venture 
into  the  microfilm  business. 

Furthermore,  Raytheon  says  it  is  profiting 
on  its  defense  contracts.  The  company,  which 
specializes  in  missiles  and  sonar  systems  for 
submarines,  has  thus  far  avoided  costly  deba- 
cles such  aa  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.'s  $200 


million  loss  on  its  government  contract  for 
the  C5A  cargo  Jet. 

Granted,  Raytheon  hasn't  been  untouched 
by  the  recent  slowdown  in  defense  spending. 
Largely  due  to  stretch-outs  of  its  defense 
contracts,  the  company  bad  laid  off  8.000 
employes,  or  about  15%  of  its  65,000-man 
work  force.  Most  layoffs  have  occurred  around 
Boston,  where  Raytheon's  plants  are  con- 
centrated, and  the  move  hasnt  added  to  the 
company's  popularity  in  Massachusetts. 

Nevertheless,  Raytheon's  performance  dur- 
ing a  period  of  adversity  for  most  defense 
companies  has  received  praise  from  many 
quarters,  including  Wall  Street.  "I  can't  think 
of  one  defense  company  that's  been  more 
successful  than  Raytheon,"  says  Tom  Ben- 
nett, a  security  analyst  at  Shearson-Hammill 
&  Co.,  the  large  New  York  securities  firm. 

What  Is  Raytheon's  magic  formula?  Ac- 
cording to  Thomas  L.  Phillips.  Raytheon's  46- 
year-old  president,  there's  no  magic  Involved 
at  all.  "We  win  our  fair  share  of  business 
because  we  do  an  awful  lot  of  homework," 
Mr.  Phillips  says.  But  many  insiders  and  not 
a  few  outsiders  attribute  Raytheon's  ability 
to  weather  recent  economic  storms  to  the 
ability  of  the  company's  president  himself. 

Tom  Phillips  was  bwn  and  raised  in  Bos- 
ton. His  advanced  education  was  received  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  from  which 
he  received  both  bachelor's  and  master's  de- 
grees. In  1948,  he  Joined  Raytheon  as  a  de- 
sign engineer. 

Raytheon  at  that  time  was  26  years  old, 
having  been  founded  in  Newton,  Mass.,  in 
1922,  as  American  Appliance  Co.  The  princi- 
pal product  of  American  Appliance  was  a 
radio  rectifier  tube.  In  1925,  when  the  com- 
pany developed  a  full  line  of  radio  receiving 
tubes,  it  changed  its  name  to  Raytheon  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  "Manufacturing"  was 
dropped  from  the  company's  name  In  1959. 

Raytheon  continued  making  radio  tubes 
until  World  War  II,  when,  in  cooperation 
with  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
it  developed  microwave  tubes  used  to  power 
radar  systems  for  use  In  the  war  effort.  The 
era  of  government  work  had  begun  for  the 
company. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Phillips  Joined  Raytheon, 
the  company  was  run  by  Charles  Adams,  a 
great-great-grandson  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Mr.  Adams  tenure  as  president  began  In  1948 
and  ended  in  1964,  when  he  became  chair- 
man. Raytheon's  work  with  missiles,  how- 
ever, had  begun  and  Mr.  Phillips'  assumption 
of  the  presidency  in  1964  is  said  to  have  come 
about  largely  because  of  his  expertise  in 
managing  missile  projects. 

The  year  of  Mr.  Phillips'  accession  Is  re- 
garded by  many  Raytheon  observers  as  a 
turning  point  for  the  company.  I>rior  to  1964, 
Insiders  say,  Raytheon  was  too  dependent  on 
too  few  government  contracts.  Furthermore, 
the  company's  acquisition  program  had  Ijeen 
modest  and  largely  unsuccessful. 

Since  diversification  is  one  of  the  thornier 
problems  faced  by  defense  firms  in  recent 
times,  Raytheon's  successes  and  failures  in 
that  area  are  worth  examination.  Certainly 
the  company's  first  attempts  to  diversify 
weren't  particularly  auspicious. 

Following  World  War  n,  Raytheon  bought 
Belmont  Radio,  a  private-label  television 
maker  based  In  Chicago.  But  after  a  few 
years  of  Belmont  losses,  Raytheon  liquidated 
the  subsidiary. 

In  1956,  during  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Adams,  Raytheon  acquired  a  14%  equity  in- 
terest In  Elsi  S.p.A.,  an  Italian  maker  of  com- 
ponents for  television  sets.  In  the  following 
years,  Raytheon  Increased  Its  holdings  In 
Raytheon-Elsi,  as  the  subsidiary  came  to  be 
called,  until  its  ownership  reached  98%  In 
1967.  In  1968,  after  continued  losses,  Bay- 
theon-Elsl  went  bankrupt. 

ACQTTIRINO   EXPXKTISK 

Mr.  Phillpps,  however,  says  the  company 
learned  some  valuable  lessons.  "While  the 


Zeniths  and  the  RCAs  had  their  fingers  on  the 
public  pulse,  Belmont  didn't."  he  says  of  the 
Chicago  fiasco.  The  result  was  to  hunt  for  ac- 
quisitions whose  managements  possessed 
what  Raytheon  felt  it  lacked:  marketing  ex- 
pertise in  commercial  fields. 

"We  knew  almost  nothing  about  commer- 
cial marketing,"  admits  a  Raytheon  man 
But  others  did.  Between  1965  and  1989,  Ray- 
theon acquired  several  marketing-oriented 
commercial  firms:  Amana  Refrigeration  Inc., 
a  maker  of  kitchen  appliances;  D.  C.  Heath  ft 
Co.,  a  textbook  publisher,  and  Caloric  Corp., 
a  dishwasher  and  kitchen-equipment  maker! 

(In  industrial  areas,  the  company  also  ac- 
quired Seismogrt^h  Service  Corp.,  an  oil  ex- 
ploration firm,  and  Badger  Co.  and  United 
Engineers  and  Constructors  Inc.,  both  build- 
ers of  industrial  plants.) 

As  important  as  the  acquisitions  them- 
selves is  the  fact  that  Raytheon  in  several 
Instances  successfully  transferred  its  mili- 
tary technology  to  commercial  products. 
These  products,  in  turn,  have  then  been 
marketed  by  the  acquired  subsidiaries. 

The  Radarange,  for  example,  had  been  on 
the  market  for  seven  years  prior  to  Ray- 
theon's acquisition  of  Amana.  Sales  had  been 
mainly  to  hospitals,  restaurants  and  other  in- 
stitutions and  were  never  spectacular.  When 
the  product  was  turned  over  to  Amana,  how- 
ever, the  subsidiary  aimed  it  at  the  general 
public  and  Raytheon  says  sale.i  skyrocketed. 

In  another  conversion,  Raytheon  engineers 
say  they  recently  came  upon  a  highly  efficient 
heat-transfer  process  while  seeking  a  more  ef- 
ficient cooling  process  for  huge  radar  tubes. 
The  company  won't  go  into  details — it's  still 
applying  for  patents — but  it  says  the  process 
enables  a  module  the  size  of  a  two-pound 
coffee  can  to  act  as  the  heart  of  a  furnace 
able  to  heat  a  nine-room  house. 

Raytheon  ays  it  hopes  to  Introduce  the 
module,  which  Is  powered  by  natural  gas,  in 
the  U.S.  later  this  year.  The  product  has  al- 
ready been  test-marketed  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  British  Gas  Council  has  ordered 
70,000  units  for  delivery  over  the  next  three 
years. 

MILITART,    commercial    SUCCESS 

Raytheon's  commercial  sales  last  year  were 
50%  of  its  total  $1,26  billion,  up  from  16% 
in  1964.  Mr.  Phillips  wants  to  push  the  com- 
mercial figure  even  higher.  "Our  forte  is  still 
air-defense  missiles  and  radar  systems,"  he 
says,  "but  our  course  is  to  get  as  strong  in 
commercial  markets  as  fast  as  we  can." 

Whether  50%  or  less,  Raytheon's  military 
programs  are,  as  Mr.  Phillips  says,  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  company's  operations. 
Moreover,  the  company  has  thus  far  met  with 
great  success  in  its  Pentagon  dealings.  "When 
they  say  something,  you  can  take  them  at 
their  word,"  says  Gen.  Austin  Betts,  the 
Army's  recently  retired  chief  of  research  and 
development. 

Perhaps  as  a  result,  Raytheon  has  in  recent 
years  lost  only  one  bid  for  a  major  military 
contract — and  it  won  that  bid  in  a  second 
competitive  round.  But  another  factor  In 
Raytheon's  defense  contracting  success  is  di- 
versity. Before  Mr.  Phillips  took  over  as  presi- 
dent, the  company  had  been  Involved  mainly 
in  building  only  the  Hawk  and  Sparrow  mis- 
siles and  a  sonar  system  for  Navy  submarines. 

"We  had  a  dependence  on  too  few  govern- 
ment programs,"  Mr.  Phillips  says.  Raytheon 
therefore  has  sought  other  contracts  over  the 
past  few  years;  and  today,  besides  Hawk  and 
Sparrow  and  the  sonar  system,  the  company 
holds  contracts  for  the  8AM-D  and  Side- 
winder missiles,  as  well  as  a  subcontract  for 
the  ground-based  radar  that  will  guide  ''■>» 
controversial  missiles  in  the  Safeguard  ijt' 
tem. 

Raytheon  has  been  selective  in  searching 
for  contracts,  Mr.  Phillips  says.  Other  defense 
firms,  he  says,  "dep)end  on  the  one  or  two  big 
contracts,"  leaving  them  highly  vulnerable  If 
trouble  develops.  Raytheon  therefore  sought 
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several  contracts,  each  under  $100  mllUon  a 
year  volume,  "so  the  defense  business  we 
would  have  would  be  spread  around,"  Mr. 

Phillips  says. 

CAN   GROWTH   CONTINUE? 

Raytheon's   activities   under   Mr.   Phllllpe 

haven't  all  been  unqualified  successes.  The 
company  paid  more  than  $40  mUlion  in  stock 
for  D.  C.  Heath,  and  the  president  concedes 
this  figure  was  perhaps  too  high.  Not  only  did 
Heath  lack  a  substantial  "blacklist"  (the  in- 
ventory of  previously  Issued  books  that  pub- 
Ushers  continue  to  sell) ,  but  its  electronic 
teaching  systems  were  losing  money  and 
failed,  after  the  takeover,  to  show  the  growth 
potential  that  Raytheon  had  Initially  ex- 
pected. 

Raytheon  has  tried  to  solve  Heath's  prob- 
lems in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  subsidiary's 
management  was  changed,  and  several  un- 
profltable  educational  systems  have  been 
sold.  And  last  year,  Raytheon  bought,  and 
added  to  D.  C.  Heath,  Caedmon  Records  Inc., 
the  world's  biggest  producer  of  spoken-word 
recordings,  including  speeches,  plays  and 
poetry  recitations. 

Heath,  whose  earnings  had  been  stagnant, 
now  has  l>egun  showing  modest  profit  growth, 
Raytheon  says.  The  company  has  also  become 
even  more  deeply  involved  with  publishing, 
having  last  year  bought  10%  of  Atheneum 
Publishers.  If  both  sides  agree,  Raytheon  has 
an  option  to  acquire  the  remaining  90%  of 
Atheneum,  in  which  case  the  firm  will  be 
added  to  Heath. 

Can  Raytheon  continue  to  buck  the  down- 
ward trend  experienced  by  so  many  defense 
companies?  Raytheon  thinlcs  so.  Mr.  Phillips, 
although  he  declines  to  be  specific,  promises 
more  acquisitions  that  will  put  the  company 
Into  new  businesses.  And  on  Its  own,  Ray- 
theon Is  entering  new  commercial  fields,  in- 
cluding such  projects  as  a  radiation  machine 
for  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

At  any  rate,  the  future  of  Raytheon  ap- 
pears sufficiently  rosy  to  cause  some  security 
analysts  to  project  1971  earnings  of  $2.60  a 
share,  versus  last  year's  $2.32.  Mr.  Phillips, 
while  optimistic,  is  somewhat  more  cau- 
tiously predicting  at  least  $2.40  a  share. 


EXRIBTr   1 
S.  1261 
A  bill   to   authorize   the    National    Science 
Foundation  to  undertake  a  loan  guarantee 
and  interest  assistance  program  to  aid  un- 
employed scientists  and  engineers  In  the 
conversion       from       defense-related       to 
civilian,    socially-oriented     research,     de- 
velopment, and  engineering  activities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Conver- 
sion Loan  Authorization  Act  of  1971". 

DECLARATION    OP    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  makes  the  follow- 
ing findings : 

(1)  Scientists  and  engineers  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  and  infiuenced  in  their 
educational  studies  and  subsequent  career 
choices  by  the  policies,  programs,  and  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Federal  Government. 

(2)  The  growing  unemployment  among 
scientists  and  engineers  results  primarily 
from  terminations  and  cutbacks  in  Federally 
sponsored  research,  development,  and  engi- 
neering in  the  areas  of  defense,  space,  tmd 
atomic  energy. 

(3)  Extensive  unemployment  among  sci- 
entists and  engineers  represents  not  only 
human  hardship  to  the  individuals  and  com- 
munities concerned,  but  Is  also  a  substantial 
waste  of  the  valuable  national  reso\irce  of 
technical  talent. 

(4)  This  resource  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal manpower  must  be  converted  to  focus  on 


the  nation's  social  problems  in  areas  such 
as  health,  housing,  unemployment,  poverty, 
transportation,  crime,  education,  pollution, 
and  nutrition. 

(5)  As  scientists  and  engineers  are  reem- 
ployed in  civilian,  socially-oriented  research 
and  development,  their  earning  power  will 
be  restored. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Congress  declares 
that: 

( 1 )  It  is  the  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  unemployed 
scientists  and  engineers  in  the  conversion 
from  defense-related  to  civilian,  sociaUy- 
orlented  research  and  development  activities. 

(2)  This  Act  is  intended  to  further  that 
policy  through  the  establishment  of  a  Con- 
version Loan  Program  to  aid  unemployed 
scientists  and  engineers. 

AUTHORITY    OP   NATIONAL   SCIENCE    POtTHDATlON 

Sec.  3.  The  National  Science  Foundation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Foundation") 
is  responsible  for  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  this  func- 
tion the  Foundation  shall — 

( 1 )  collect  and  analyze  data  regarding  sci- 
entific and  technical  manpower,  including 
past  and  projected  earnings  data; 

(2)  develop  eligibility  criteria  and  regiUa- 
tlons  for  administering  the  conversion  loan 
guarantee  and  interest  assistance  program 
authorized  by  this  Act; 

(3)  publish  eligibUlty  criteria  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  it  with  respect  to  such 
program  In  the  Federal  Register  and  other- 
wise cause  the  widest  practicable  dissemina- 
tion of  information  regarding  such  program 
throughout  the  scientific,  technical,  and  fi- 
nancial communities; 

(4)  administer  the  operation  of  the  con- 
version loan  guarantee  and  interest  assist- 
ance program  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions and  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  Its  administration  of 
this  Act,  including  such  recommendations 
for  legislative  pction  as  it  deems  appropriate 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

CONVERSION   LOANS 

Sec.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"Conversion  Loan"  means  a  loan  made  to 
an  unemployed  scientist  or  engineer  by  a 
bank  or  other  lending  institution,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Conversion  Loan  Program  es- 
tablished by  this  Act.  Any  such  loan  shall 
conform  to  criteria  established  by  the  Foun- 
dation, shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Foundation, 
including  regxilatlons  for  establishing  the 
ellglbllty  of  such  recipients,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  requirements  and 
limitations : 

(1)  The  principal  amount  of  any  loan 
or  loans  to  any  individual  shall  not  exceed 
60  per  centum  of  the  annual  salary  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "previous  salary") 
which  the  borrower  was  receiving  at  the  time 
his  most  recent  employment  was  terminated, 
or  $12,000,  whichever  is  lower. 

(2)  The  proceeds  of  the  loan  shall  be  paid 
to  the  borrower  In  twelve  equal  installments 
over  a  period  of  one  year. 

(3)  Repayment  of  the  loan  shall  be  made 
over  a  period  of  ten  years  In  accordance  with 
a  schedule  (meeting  criteria  established  by 
the  Foundation)  of  graduated  pajrments,  the 
first  such  payment  becoming  due  upon  the 
expiration  of  three  months  after  the  bor- 
rower has  resumed  a  status  of  full-time  em- 
ployment at  an  annual  salary  which  is  not 
less  than  an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
his  previous  salary:  Provided,  That  the  bor- 
rower may  at  his  election  accelerate  the  re- 
payment of  any  such  loan  vrithout  Incurring 
penalty  therefor. 

(4)  The  loan  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
which  does  not  exceed  a  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Foundation  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry.  The  Foundation 


shall  from  time  to  time,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  revise  the 
rate  applicable  to  new  conversion  loans  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  then  current  market  con- 
ditions. 

CONVERSION    LOAM    GUAKANTEXS    AND    INTKSXST 
ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS 

Sic.  5.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authorized 
to  guarantee,  and  to  enter  Into  commitments 
to  guarantee,  any  bank  or  other  financial 
Institution  against  loss  of  principal  or  in- 
terest on  any  conversion  loan  made  by  such 
institution  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  conversion  loan  as 
to  which  a  guarantee  is  issued  to  any  bank 
or  other  financial  institution  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Foundation  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  contract  to  pay  and  to  pay 
to  the  lender  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  bor- 
rower— 

( 1 )  the  interest  charges  which  become  due 
and  payable  on  the  loan  until  such  date  as 
the  borrower  Is  required  to  make  the  first 
payment  under  the  repayment  scheduled  ap- 
plicable to  the  loan:  and 

(2)  so  much  of  the  Interest  charges  which 
become  due  and  payable  on  the  loan  after 
such  date  as  is  attributable  to  that  part  of 
the  interest  rate  which  U  In  excess  of  3  per 
centum  per  annum. 

(c)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury 
a  conversion  loan  fund  which  shall  be  used 
for  carrying  out  the  conversion  loan  guaran- 
tee and  Interest  assistance  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act,  Including  the  payment  of 
administrative  expenses  incurred  In  connec- 
tion therewith.  Moneys  in  the  fund  not 
needed  for  current  operations  shall  be  In- 
vested In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or 
guaranteed  by,  the  United  States. 

AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  conversion  loan  fund,  estab- 
lished by  section  5(c),  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $100,000,000  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972; 

(2)  $65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973:  and 

(3)  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974, 

Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
purposes. 

(b)  Any  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  but  not  appro- 
priated may  be  appropriated  fen:  any  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

AOMINISTRATTVE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  In  this  Act,  In  the  performance  of, 
and  with  respect  to,  the  functions  vested  In 
it  by  this  Act.  the  Foundation  shaU  (In 
addition  to  any  authority  otherwise  vested 
in  it  by  the  National  Foundation  Act  of  1950) 
have  the  powers  and  duties  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 432  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  (20  U.S.C.  1081);  except  that  any  ref- 
erences m  such  section  to  the  "Commis- 
sioner" and  to  "insurance"  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  the  Foundation  and  to  guarantees 
under  section  5  of  this  Act,  respectively. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Foundation  Is  au- 
thorized, In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  Act,  to — 

(1)  appoint  such  additional  personnel  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act; 

(2)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
he  deems  advisable; 

(3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code;  and 

(4)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  information  of  any  other  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency,  any  agency  of  a  State,  or 
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political  subdlvlBlon  thereof,  or  any  prtvat« 
research  agency  with  the  consent  of  such 
agencies,  with  or  without  reimbursement 
therefor. 

(c)  Upon  request  by  the  Director,  each 
Federal  department  or  agency  Is  authorized 
to  nuUce  Its  services,  personnel,  facilities,  and 
information.  Including  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  BtatlsUcs,  available  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  to  the  Director,  or 
his  designee,  In  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
8. 1262.  A  bill  to  restore  the  invest- 
ment credit  and  to  increase  the  jutnount 
of  such  credit  to  10  percent  of  the  quali- 
fied Investment.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

A     BILL     TO     REINSTATX     THS     INVESTMINT     TAX 

cuEorr  AT  A  LrvKL  or  10  pxrcxnt 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  reinstate  the  investment  tax  credit  at 
a  level  of  10  percent.  If  passed,  it  will 
prove  the  single  most,  important  step  we 
can  responsibly  take  along  the  road  to  a 
revitalized  economy. 

The  economic  policies  of  the  Nixon 
administration  are  simply  not  working. 
They  have  not  checked  inflation.  They 
have  not  reduced  imemployment.  They 
have  not  stimulated  new  investment. 

The  economy  continues  to  stagnate  at 
a  time  when  prices  are  rising  at  an  al- 
most unprecedented  rate.  Just  last  month 
the  wholesale  price  index  showed  the 
sharpest  increase  in  18  years.  And  while 
the  unemployment  figures  revealed  a 
very  modest  decline,  that  was  due  en- 
tirely to  people  leaving  the  job  market 
instead  of  to  any  increase  in  the  «ctual 
number  of  available  jobs. 

In  short,  the  administration's  plan  to 
create  an  artificial  recession  has  suc- 
ceeded in  every  respect  except  what  It 
was  designed  for — to  halt  inflation. 

An  important  part  of  that  plan  was 
the  1969  repeal  of  the  7-percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  I  argued  as  forcefully  as 
I  could,  both  in  the  Finance  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  against 
that  repeal  because  it  was  obvious  to  me 
that  even  if  there  were  a  short-term 
anti-inflationary  advantage  to  be  had — 
and  I  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that — 
the  long-term  injury  to  our  productive 
capacity  would  more  than  offset  it. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bocuxl,  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Bums,  has  now 
openly  declared  his  support  for  reinstate- 
ment of  the  investment  tax  credit.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  support  for  reinstate- 
ment will  encourage  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  to  act  expeditiously 
on  my  bill. 

The  pxirpose  of  the  legislation  I  in- 
troduce Is  twofold :  The  Immediate  effect 
would  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  In- 
vestment sector  of  the  economy.  With 
imemplosrment  continuing  at  close  to  6 
percent,  and  production  of  goods  and 
services  at  lower  levels  than  last  year, 
such  a  stimulus  is  indeed  fltting.  With 
Government  spending  rising  fairly 
rapidly,  and  projections  of  the  increase 
in  Investment  for  the  coming  year  In  the 
range  of  IVi  to  4  percent,  an  increase 
which  does  not  even  equal  the  rate  of  in- 
flation, the  investment  sector  is  the  ap- 
propriate area  in  which  to  provide  fiscal 
stimulus. 


The  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  long 
range,  and  equally  as  significant.  While 
Japan  and  most  of  Europe  picked  them- 
selves up  from  the  ruins  of  World  War 
n  and  rebuilt  their  capital  stock  almost 
from  scratch,  we  have  continued  to  strug- 
gle along  with  plants  equipment  which  is 
too  often  outdated.  While  Europe  has 
adopted  active  governmental  policies  and 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  the  continued 
modernization  and  upgrading  of  their 
plants  and  equipment,  we  remain  in  the 
economic  dark  ages  of  laissez-faire  and 
technological  stagnation.  While  we  have 
divided  into  pressure  groups  wasting 
time,  effort,  and  resources  squabbling 
over  the  division  of  our  economic  pie, 
we  have  neglected  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  that  pie,  which  would 
have  permitted  a  larger  slice  for  all. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  Europe  and 
Japan  have  not  been  as  improvident  with 
their  potential  and  their  future  as  we 
have,  has  caused  a  gradual  but  steady 
deterioration  of  our  competitive  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  our  trading  partners. 
The  outcome  has  been  that  we — as  a  na- 
tion the  greatest  proponent  of  free  trade 
in  the  past  30  years — have  descended  to 
the  point  of  considering  a  variety  of  far- 
reaching  trade  restrictions  because  we 
have  been  unable  to  maintain  our  con)- 
petitive  position  in  terms  of  productiv- 
ity, and  consequently  must  worry  about 
our  balance  of  payments  and  a  crisis  of 
confidence  in  the  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, permit  these  conditions  to  con- 
tinue unattended.  Clearly  any  immediate 
loss  in  revenue  to  the  Treasury  will  be 
quickly  repaid  many  times  over  by  the 
additional  revenue  generated  from  the 
economic  growth  induced  by  this  meas- 
ure. 

We  can  delay  no  longer.  We  must  not 
permit  the  situation  I  have  outlined  to 
deteriorate  further.  I  urge  that  serious 
consideration  be  accorded  this  measure, 
with  a  view  to  its  prompt  passage. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  1265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  automatic  adjust- 
ments In  benefits; 

8. 1266.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  an- 
nual amount  individuals  are  permitted 
to  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  the  insurance  benefits  payable  to 
them  imder  such  title; 

S.  1267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  beneflt;  and 

S.  1268.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  com- 
putation of  benefits  thereunder  on  the 
basis  of  the  worker's  10  years  of  highest 
earnings.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

SOCIAL    SEC  U  KIT  I    AKXNDMKMTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  Im- 
provements to  social  security  legislation 
are  now  moving  through  the  Congress. 
It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  overwhelming 
support  in  the  Senate  for  the  10  percent 
across-the-board  Increase  in  beneflts. 
I  regret  that  the  conference  committee 
did  not  adopt  the  $100  monthly  mini- 
mum provision,  and  the  Increase  of  the 


earnings  limitation,  which  I  had  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress,  and  which 
I  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  should  be 
adopted. 

There  is  additional  legislation  on  social 
security  now  being  considered  in  the 
House.  I  am  introducing  today  amend- 
ments for  consideration  when  that  leg- 
islation is  taken  up  by  the  Senate,  to 
continue  the  vital  work  assisting  our 
older  citizens. 

I  propose  the  following  improvements : 

We  should  adopt  the  cost-of-living 
provision  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  in  December. 

The  computation  of  average  monthly 
wages  should  be  narrowed  to  eliminate 
periods  of  unemployment  or  income  loss; 
I  propose  that  beneflts  be  based  on  a 
retiree's  10  highest  earning  years. 

We  should  provide  a  $100  monthly 
minimum  benefit. 

The  limitation  on  other  earnings  al- 
lowed without  loss  of  benefits  should  be 
raised  from  $1,680  to  $2,400  per  year. 

The  definition  of  disability  should 
be  broadened  to  include  occupational 
disability. 

To  grow  old  and  retire  in  the  United 
States  today  is  to  surrender  rather  than 
gain  independence.  In  1935,  when  the 
Social  Security  Act  became  law.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  regarded  it  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  "supreme  achievement"  of  na- 
tional legislation.  Thirty-six  years  later, 
this  Government  has  not  redeemed  that 
promise.  We  have  not  protected  the  eco- 
nomic trust  of  senior  Americans ;  we  have 
rather  seen  their  rewards  for  labor 
eroded,  and  millions  of  older  citizens 
have  become  imprisoned  In  poverty.  Al- 
most 30  percent  of  all  Americans  over 
65  live  in  poverty,  as  opposed  to  12  per- 
cent of  all  other  citizens.  Nearly  half  of 
all  persons  over  65  have  less  than  $1,500 
income  iper  year;  particularly  distressing 
is  the  statistic  that  60  percent  of  elderly 
widows  are  in  poverty,  and  this  figure  Is 
85  percent  for  nonwhite  widows.  Many 
citizens  who  are  now  retiring  or  ap- 
proaching retirement  had  to  bear  the 
heavy  burdens  of  the  depression  and  the 
Second  World  War;  in  the  twilight  of 
their  citizenship  we  owe  these  Americans 
economic  security. 

As  technology  accelerates,  problem  of 
age  are  exacerbated.  Skills  gained  In  ear- 
lier decades  need  updating.  Incretised 
mobility  quickly  depreciates  old  associa- 
tions. Family  and  personal  relationships 
are  geographically  split.  As  economic  and 
physical  ability  declines  with  age,  voca- 
tionsa,  and  social  handicaps  press  upon 
the  elderly  as  never  before. 

Elderly  rxiral  residents  are  particularly 
disadvantaged.  Approximately  15  percent 
more  elderly  persons  live  in  poverty  in 
nu-al  as  opposed  to  other  areas.  The 
rapid  advances  in  medical  technology 
have  generally  not  become  available  to 
elderly  rural  residents  who  often  do  not 
have  the  financial  means  to  travel  to  ur- 
ban medical  centers.  In  addition  to  med- 
ical clinics,  social  service  centers,  and 
housing  for  the  elderly  have  not  been 
brought  to  rural  areas.  In  both  rural  and 
urban  areas,  the  presence  of  weakened, 
lonely,  poverty-stricken  Americans  quiet- 
ly dying  in  wretched  surroimdlngs  Is  aD 
too  hauntlngly  familiar. 
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The  United  States  has  not  even  kept 
nace  with  other  industrialized  Western 
nations  in  efforts  to  assist  the  elderly. 
During  the  last  decade,  Sweden.  West 
Germany,  and  France  have  outstripped 
m  in  average  amounts  spent  per  capita 
on  beneflts  to  the  elderiy.  In  addition, 
these  and  other  Western  countries  have 
spent  significantly  larger  percentages  of 
gross  national  products  to  aid  older 
citizens,   in   some   cases   doubling   our 

I  propose,  Mr.  President,  that  we  begin 
now  to  remedy  this  national  neglect. 

We  need  to  provide  an  automatic  re- 
view of  social  security  incomes  to  pro- 
tect older  citizens  Eigalnst  Inflation.  I 
propose  that  beneflts  rise  automatically 
with  the  cost-of-Uving,  whenever  Con- 
gress fails  to  legislate  increases. 

The  average  retired  citizen  over  65 
receives  only  30  percent  of  his  previous 
wages.  Each  day  I  receive  letters  from 
older  citizens  about  to  lose  homes  be- 
cause pensions  cannot  keep  pace  with 
property  taxes.  How  such  elderly  persons 
manage  to  survive  is  often  incomprehen- 
sible to  me.  We  must  remove  the  pres- 
sure of  inflation  on  older  citizens  and 
decrease  the  anxious  waiting  which  sur- 
rounds each  periodic  increase  in 
benefits.  ^     ^ 

Last  month  saw  the  largest  rise  in 
wholesale  prices  in  years,  while  7  million 
Americans  over  65  are  living  in  poverty. 
The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
of  which  I  am  a  member  reported  that 
the  number  of  all  poor  persons  in  the 
United  States  fell  36  percent  between 
1959  and  1968.  while  the  number  of  poor 
persons  over  65  was  reduced  by  only  16 
percent.  I  estimate  that  raising  the  mini- 
mum social  security  payment  to  $100  per 
month  for  an  individual  will  remove  ap- 
proximately a  million  and  a  half  per- 
sons from  poverty. 

In  proposing  that  the  earnings  limi- 
tation be  raised  to  $2,400  per  year,  I  call 
attention  to  the  following  statistics: 

In  the  last  30  years,  the  average  life 
expectancy  in  the  United  States  has 
risen  from  53  years  to  70.  At  the  same 
time  the  mandatory  retirement  ages  In 
many  occupations  have  been  lowered. 
This  has  brought  enforced  Idleness  and 
feelings  of  uselessness  to  millions  of  our 
citizens.  In  the  past  15  years,  the  per- 
centage of  those  between  65  and  70  who 
were  employed  dropped  from  58  to  34 
percent. 

At  the  same  time,  as  oiur  society  has 
become  more  mobile,  our  traditions  of 
mutual  support  between  children  and 
aging  parents  have  fallen  away. 

Idleness  and  isolation  are  often  ac- 
companied by  severe  income  losses.  The 
incident  of  poverty  among  persons  over 
65  is  almost  three  times  the  rate  among 
the  population  imder  65.  Most  impor- 
tantly, only  17  percent  of  social  security 
recipients  have  any  outside  source  of 
Income. 

Many  retirees  wish  to  remain  active 
by  working  part  time.  This  often  con- 
tributes to  good  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  obviously  many  retirees  need 
income  supplements.  This  amendment 
would  reduce  enforced  idleness  and  low 
levels  of  income.  It  would  do  much  to 


encourage  part-time  employment  among 
retired  persons  and  would  also  help  pre- 
vent the  complete  loss  of  the  valuable 
talent  and  experience  which  senior  citi- 
zens add  to  the  Nation's  productivity. 

I  propose  that  we  further  protect  re- 
tirement incomes  by  basing  beneflts  on 
an  individual's  10  highest  earning  years. 
This  bases  the  computation  on  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  employment  record,  over 
which  an  individual  has  control.  Under 
present  law,  beneflts  are  based  on  aver- 
age earnings  in  all  years,  minus  the  5 
lowest  years.  On  this  basis,  beneflts  are 
reduced  in  cases  of  declining  earnings  in 
later  years,  or  In  cases  of  reduced  wages 
of  unemployment  in  a  changing  indus- 
try. 

To  illustrate  the  workings  of  this  pro- 
vision: In  Minnesota,  where  we  have 
had  rises  and  declines  in  the  Iron  ore 
and  lumber  industries,  a  laborer  at  the 
median  wage  level  would  have  $168 
monthly  social  security  beneflts  at  best. 
If  he  had  suffered  5  years  of  reduced  pay 
or  a  year  of  unemployment  late  in  his 
career  because  of  changes  in  his  industry, 
he  would  get  only  $161,  or  a  4-percent 
reduction.  Under  my  amendment,  his 
beneflt  would  be  based  only  on  his  10 
highest  years  of  earnings,  and  he  would 
pay  no  penalty  for  wage  conditions  be- 
yond his  control.  He  would  earn  $179 
per  month,  or  12  percent  more  than  under 
present  law. 

The  high  current  rate  of  general  im- 
employment is  causing  losses  in  the  com- 
putation of  average  monthly  wages  for 
those  covered  by  social  security  among 
the  5  million  unemployed. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  ought  to  design 
methods  of  computing  beneflts  which 
would  protect  social  security  beneflciaries 
from  erosions  of  their  beneflt  base  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  This  kind 
of  policy  is  now  applicable  to  Federal 
civil  service  employees:  the  Congress  re- 
cently established  their  retirement  bene- 
flts based  on  their  highest  3  years  of 
wages,  r'or  many  years  the  military  has 
based  retirement  income  on  the  highest 
permanent  pay  grade  attained.  These 
positive  deflnitions  result  In  pension 
levels  which  are  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  average  social  security  payment, 
which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  says 
constitutes  only  one-third  of  a  reason- 
able budget  for  retired  persons. 

Large  discrepancies  currently  exist  In 
administration  of  disability  Insurance 
beneflts.  Social  Security  Administration 
gxiidelines  are  signiflcantly  more  severe 
for  the  disabled  than  those  deflnitions 
used  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  System 
and  those  adopted  by  major  industrial 
firms  and  labor  organizations.  In  recent 
years,  approximately  25  percent  of  those 
eligible  for  disability  beneflts  by  indus- 
trial standards  could  not  qualify  for  so- 
cial security  disability  awards. 

I  will  propose  that  the  social  security 
deflnition  be  broadened  to  include  "oc- 
cupational" as  well  as  "total  and  perma- 
nent" disability.  This  distinction  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  times  of  high  un- 
employment. For  example,  a  50-year-old 
worker  who  becomes  incapacitated  and 
imable  to  continue  in  his  usual  occupa- 
tion may  not  be  totally  and  permanently 


disabled,  but  he  may  have  little  chance 
of  flnding  substantial  gainful  employ- 
ment. Rather  than  denying  him  assist- 
ance under  an  unduly  strict  standard, 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  verification  of 
his  real  ability  to  get  any  employment, 
and  award  h<nri  disability  benefits  based 
on  his  occupational  disability  if  he  is  not 
employable. 

We  must  take  adequate  steps  to  pro- 
vide equitably  for  older  citizens.  This  is 
not  largesse;  It  is  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic right.  We  must  remove  the  un- 
certainties and  insecurities  of  aging  in 
the  United  States,  and  begin  to  redeem 
the  promise  made  in  1935. 

Of  the  thousands  of  letters  we  receive 
in  the  Senate  on  this  subject,  I  believe 
one  quoted  in  a  report  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  says  it  all: 

I  am  .  .  .  now  retired  after  42  years  of 
service,  of  supporting  myself,  of  being  a  law 
respecting  citleen.  Now  my  Income  Is  &xed.  I 
want  to  .  .  .  contribute,  and  be  involved 
with  American  life.  I  should  be  able  to  en- 
joy the  monetary  security  that  I  have  worked 
for.  planned  for.  But  I  may  not  be  able  to 
even  keep  my  home;  I  feel  that  I  am  one  of 
the  workers  who  has  contributed  to  thla 
great  nation.  Dont  destroy  me,  and  my  age 
group — for  If  It  la  done,  not  only  I,  but  the 
nation  suffers. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  early  approval  of 
these  amendments  to  improve  social  se- 
curity beneflts. 


ByMr.MAGNUSON: 
S.  1272.  A  bill  designating  certain  elec- 
tion   6&ys    9£    legal    public    holidays. 
Referred    to    the    0(Hnmlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  make  election  day  a  national 
holiday.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
allow  greater  numbers  of  Americans  to 
participate  more  fully  in  the  electoral 
process. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  this 
body  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  eligible  voters  each  year 
do  not  register,  and  that  a  great  number 
of  those  who  are  registered  do  not  vote. 
This  is  a  fact  that  is  commonly  lamented 
on  the  editorial  pages  and  here  in  Con- 
gress each  November.  The  low  turnout 
phenomenon  is  a  little  like  the  weather : 
Everybody  talks  about  it,  but  nobody 
does  anything  about  it. 

Making  election  day  a  national  holi- 
day would  be  a  first  step  in  doing  some- 
thing about  our  low  election  tiumouts, 
and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  Increas- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  the  electoral  proc- 
ess by  expanding  the  participation  In 
that  process.  We  tend  to  regard  low 
turnouts  as  a  sign  of  apathy,  yet  we 
know  from  our  mail  that  few  of  our 
constituents  are  truly  apathetic.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  many  of  those 
who  are  ^Igible  to  vote  but  fail  to  show 
up  at  the  poUs  do  so  because  of  incon- 
veniences that  we  can  and  should 
minimize. 

Let  me  demonstrate  why  I  think  mak- 
ing election  day  a  holiday  is  important. 
I  will  use  the  hypothetical  case  of  Mr. 
Smith,  a  man  who  works  in  a  location 
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some  miles  from  his  home.  On  election 
day  morning,  Mr.  Smith  has  to  drive  to 
work  or  ride  a  bus.  He  does  not  have  time 
to  vote  before  he  goes;  he  has  to  be  at 
the  office  by  8:45  ajn.  At  lunchtime,  he 
does  not  have  time  to  drive  back  to  his 
home  in  order  to  vote.  After  work,  he 
gets  home  at  around  6  or  6:30  pjn.  In 
less  than  2  hours,  the  polls  will  be  closed. 
Dinner  may  be  delayed,  the  car  may  have 
problems,  the  weather  may  have  turned 
very  bad,  his  wife  may  not  be  able  to 
find  a  babysitter  for  the  children  and 
she  may  not  have  had  time  to  vote  her- 
self during  the  day.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  may  be  tired  from  a  long  day.  If 
they  finally  do  get  to  the  polls,  they  may 
find  a  long  line  of  voters  in  exactly  the 
same  predicament,  and  they  may  have 
to  wait  so  long  that  eventually  they  just 
go  home.  The  net  result  is  that  two 
people  who  may  have  wanted  to  vote 
simply  did  not  set  foot  in  the  polling 
booth. 

I  think  it  should  be  our  goal  to  mini- 
mize the  inconvenience  of  voting  and 
the  chanciness  of  individuals  getting  to 
the  polls.  Passage  of  this  bill  would  elim- 
inate most  of  the  obstacles  to  voting 
that  face  millions  of  Americans  like  the 
Smiths.  But  the  bill  would  serve  another 
purpose;  increasing  the  awareness  of 
political  issues  and  political  candidates. 
This  would  be  so  because  the  average 
voter  would  recognize  that  a  national 
holiday  on  election  day  would  Increase 
the  likelihood  of  his  getting  to  the  polls. 
Knowing  that  he  was  likely  to  vote,  and 
that  most  technical  obstacles  to  his  vot- 
ing had  been  removed,  he  would  be  more 
Inclined  to  think  about  the  deciyons  he 
will  have  to  make  within  the  polling 
booth.  And  so,  on  the  national  holiday  of 
election  day,  we  not  only  would  have 
more  voters,  but  better  informed  voters 
as  well. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  this  pro- 
posal that  I  could  go  into,  such  as  the 
social  value  of  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tance of  election  day.  I  honestly  believe, 
however,  that  the  burden  of  proof  should 
lie  with  anyone — and  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone — who  opposes  this  proposal.  The 
fact  that  election  day  is  not  a  national 
holiday  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  in 
so  mtiny  other  countries,  probably  indi- 
cates more  of  an  oversight  than  a  delib- 
erate decision.  If  there  is  opposition  to 
this  proposal.  I  imagine  it  will  come  frcm 
those  who  feel  it  is  in  their  own  interest 
to  keep  voter  turnouts  from  expanding. 
This  position  in  itself  argues  more  effec- 
tively for  this  bill  than  any  argwnent  I 
could  devise. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  give  this  bill  careful  consideration, 
and  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  1273 

A  bill  designating  certain  election  days  as 

legal  public  holidays 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 


6103(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  It 
will  exist  on  and  after  January  1,  1971,  pur- 
suant to  the  flrst  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  uniform  annual  ob- 
servances of  certain  legal  public  hoUdaycs  on 
Mondays,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  28,  1968  (82  Stat.  250;  Pub.  L.  90-363), 
IB  amended  by  Inserting  between — 

"Veterans  Day,  the  fourth  Monday  In  Octo- 
ber." and 

"Thanksgiving  Day,  the  fourth  Thursday 
In  November."  the  following  new  Item: 

"Election  Day,  the  flrst  Tuesday  after  the 
flrst  Monday  In  November  in  1972,  and  In 
every  even  numbered  year  thereafter." 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  1273.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-701,  as  amended,  to  extend  until 
June  30,  1973,  the  expiration  date  of  the 
act  and  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions therefor,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-701,  as  amended,  to  extend  until 
June  30.  1973,  the  expiration  date  of  the 
act  and  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions therefor. 

This  legislation  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  me  because  a  major  fish  protein 
concentrate  plant  is  being  constructed, 
under  this  authority,  at  the  Port  of  Grays 
Harbor,  Aberdeen,  Wash.  The  official 
opening  of  this  plant  is  scheduled  for 
April  17.  Ocean  Harvesters,  Inc.,  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  designed  and  constructed 
the  Grays  Harbor  plant  imder  this  legis- 
lation that  was  first  enacted  in  1967. 

This  extension  will  hopefully  provide 
the  time  needed  to  get  this  operation 
started.  The  demand  for  high  quality  fish 
protein  concentrate  has  been  manifest- 
ed many  times  by  both  domestic  and 
overseas  interests.  The  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustry is  closely  watching  the  operation 
of  this  experimental  plant  In  order  to 
determine  whether  the  process  is  eco- 
nomical. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  experimental 
operation  may  be  the  cornerstone  for  a 
major  new  fish  processing  industry  in 
Washington  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  and  statement  of  need 
be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the  text 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  1273 
A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  89-701,  as  amend- 
ed, to  extend  until  June  30,  1973  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Act  and  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  therefor,  and  for 
other  pvirposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public 
Law  89-701,  as  amended  (16  USC  778d,  et 
seq)  is  further  amended 

(a)  by  striking  in  Section  3  the  words 
"five  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "six  fiscal  years". 

(b)  by  amending  Section  5  to  read  "Sec.  6. 
The  authority  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  shall  expire  June  30,  1973." 

(c)  by  striking  the  words  "of  the  Interior" 
wherever  they  appear,  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "of  Commerce". 


THB    SeCBSTABY    of    COMMJaCE, 

Washington,' D  c 
Hon.  Spiho  T.  Agnew, 

President  of  the  Senate.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Peksidknt:  Enclosed  are  four 
copies  of  a  draft  bill : 

"To  amend  Public  Law  89-701.  as  amended 
to  extend  until  June  30,  1973  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Act  and  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  therefor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" 

Together  with  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
need  in  support  thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  our  draft 
bill  to  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Maukice  H.  Stanb, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  or  Pukpose  and  Need 

Public  Law  89-701  authorized  development, 
through  the  use  of  experiment  and  demon- 
stration plants,  of  practicable  and  economic 
means  for  the  production  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate. The  Act  sisslgned  this  function  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1970  transferred  this  function 
(along  with  other  functions  relating  to 
marine  fisheries  development)  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

The  Act  authorized  the  construction  of 
one  plant  and  the  leasing  of  one  additional 
plant.  There  was  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1.0  million  for  construction  of  a  plant. 
A  further  appropriation  authorization  of 
(1.55S  million  annually  for  fiscal  years  1968, 
1969,  1970,  1971,  and  1972,  was  contained  In 
the  Act.  This  latter  authorization  was  for: 

Leasing  of  the  one  additional  plant; 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  two 
plants  leased  or  constructed;  and 

Conducting  the  program  authorized  by  the 
Act. 

Public  Law  90-549  amended  the  original 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  only  one 
plant  which  could  be  either  leased  or  con- 
structed. The  purposes  for  which  the  $1,665 
million  annual  appropriation  could  be  used 
were  expanded  to  permit  their  use  for  con- 
struction of  the  one  plant,  after  it  had  been 
found  that  the  $1.0  million  originally  au- 
thorized for  construction  was  Insufficient. 

At  the  time  the  original  Act  was  enacted 
it  was  thought  that  two  years  could  be 
allotted  to  construction  leaving  three  years 
for  plant  operation  under  the  overall  five- 
year  limit  for  the  program  which  the  Con- 
gress had  determined  to  be  reasonable.  How- 
ever, construction  was  not  completed  within 
the  two  years.  A  delay  of  some  18  months 
res\ilted  from  the  need  to  obtain  the  amend- 
ment contained  in  P.L.  90-649,  permitting 
authorized  funds,  other  than  the  original 
$1.0  million,  to  be  used  for  construction.  The 
plant  Is  now  expected  to  be  ready  for  start-up 
about  March  1,  1971. 

It  wUl  be  the  objective  of  the  Department 
to  complete  the  required  experimental  dem- 
onstraUon  by  June  30,  1972.  However,  ex- 
perience shows  that  Introducing  a  novel 
process  relating  to  a  raw  material,  such  m 
fish,  where  there  Is  no  assurance  or  guarantee 
that  a  consistent  supply  can  be  obtained,  can 
result  In  unexpected  complications  which  re- 
quire time  to  cure.  Accordingly,  the  Depart- 
ment believes  It  would  be  wise  to  authorize 
an  additional  one  year  of  operation  beyond 
June  30, 1972. 

A  rather  unvisual  feature  of  the  original 
Act  was  the  appropriation  authorization  ter- 
mination date  of  June  30,  1972,  while  another 
section  of  the  Act  terminates  the  basic  au- 
thority under  the  Act  effective  November  3, 
1971.  It  Is  necessary  to  obtain  clarifying  Ian- 
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guage  to  conform  the  two  conflicting  termi- 
nation dates.  For  the  reasons  set  forth  above, 
we  recommend  that  both  the  basic  authority 
and  the  appropriation  authorization  be  ex- 
tended to  June  30,  1973,  thus  assuring  that 
an  adequate  demonstration  can  be  undertak- 
en. Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  bill 
would  provide  this  extension. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  bill  substitutes  "Sec- 
retary of  Commerce"  for  "Secretary  of  the 
Interior"  wherever  that  phrase  appears  in 
the  Act.  This  conforming  amendment  merely 
reflects  the  transfer  effected  by  Reorgani- 
sation Plan  No.  4  of  1970. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1274.  A  bill  to  revise  and  improve 
the  laws  relating  to  the  documentation 
of  vessels.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ml'.  President,  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  revise  and  improve  the  laws 
relating  to  the  documentation  of  vessels, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal,  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  and  comparative  text  be  printed 
in  the  Record  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1274 

A  biU  to  revise  and  Improve  the  laws  relating 

to  the  documentation  of  vessels 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vessel  Documenta- 
tion Act". 

Sec.  2.  DEFiNmoNS. — As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "documented  vessel"  means  a  vessel 
for  which  a  certificate  of  documentation  has 
been  Issued  under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating. 

Sec.  3.  Ports  or  docttmintation. — The 
Secretary  shall  designate  ports  of  docximen- 
tation  in  the  United  States  where  vessels 
may  be  docimiented  and  instruments  affect- 
ing title  to,  or  Interest  in,  documented  ves- 
sels may  be  recorded.  The  Secretary  shall 
specify  the  geographic  area  to  be  served  by 
each  designated  port,  and  be  may  discon- 
tinue, relocate,  or  designate  additional  ports 
of  docimientatlon. 

Sec.  4.  Vessels  zliciblx  fob  documenta- 
tion.— Any  vessel  of  at  least  6  net  tons, 
which  is  not  reglsteired  under  the  laws  of 
a  foreign  country,  Is  eligible  for  documen- 
tation if  it  Is  owned  by — 

(1)  an  Individual  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  a  partnership  or  association  whose 
members  are  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States; 

(3)  a  corporation  created  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  terri- 
tory or  possession  thereof,  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands;  whose  president 
or  other  chief  executive  officer  and  chair- 
man of  Its  board  of  directors  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  no  more  of  Its 
directors  are  noncltlzens  than  a  minority 
of  the  number  necessary  to  constitute  a 
quorum; 

(4)  the  United  States  Oovemment;  or 
(6)   the  government  of  any  State,  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pueto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sk!.  6.  Home  ports. —  (a)  The  port  of  docu- 
mentation selected  by  an  owner  for  the  docu- 


mentation of  his  vessel  shall,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  and  subject  to  such 
regiilations  as  he  may  ]M«scrlbe,  be  the 
vessel's  home  port. 

(b)  Once  a  vessel's  home  port  has  been 
fired  as  provided  In  subsection  (a),  It  may 
only  be  changed  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  and  subject  to  such  regiUatlons 
as  he  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  6.  Name  or  vessel. — (a)  At  the  time 
of  application  for  initial  documentation  of 
a  vessel,  the  owner  shall  provide  a  name  for 
the  vessel.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  that  name  shall,  upon  the  Is- 
suance of  a  certificate  of  documentation,  be- 
come the  vessel's  name  of  record. 

(b)  Once  a  vessel's  name  of  record  has  been 
fixed  as  provided  In  subsection  (a),  it  may 
only  be  changed  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  a  reason- 
able fee  for  changing  a  docvunented  vessel's 
name  of  record. 

Sec.  7.  Certificate  or  documentation; 
application;  issuance;  roRM;  EXHismoN. — 
(a)  Upon  application  by  the  owner  of  any 
vessel  eligible  for  documentation,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Issue  a  certificate  of  documen- 
tation of  a  tyi>e  specified  In  sections  10,  11, 
12, 13,  or  14of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  form, 
manner  of  filing,  and  the  Information  to  be 
contained  In,  applications  for  certificates  of 
documentation. 

(c)  Each  certification  of  documentation 
shaU— 

( 1 )  contain  the  name,  the  home  port,  and 
a  description  of  the  vessel  for  which  it  is 
issued; 

(2)  identify  Its  ovmer;  and 

(3)  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such  ad- 
ditional Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shsdl,  by  regulation, 
prescribe  procedures  to  ensxire  the  Integrity 
of,  and  the  accuracy  of  information  con- 
tained in.  certificates  of  documentation  Is- 
sued this  Act. 

(e)  The  owner  and  the  master  of  each 
documented  vessel  shall  make  the  vessel's 
certificate  of  documentation  available  for 
examination  by  such  persons  and  at  such 
times  and  places  as  may  be  required  by  law 
and  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  8.  Numbers;  signal  letters;  identi- 
ncATioN  markings. —  (a)  The  Secretary  shall 
maintain  a  numbering  system  for  the  Identi- 
fication of  documented  vessels  and  assign  a 
number  to  each  documented  vessel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  signal  letters  for  documented  vessels. 

(c)  The  owner  of  each  documented  vessel 
shall  affix  to  the  vessel  and  maintain  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
number  assigned  under  subsection  (a)  and 
such  other  identification  markings  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  9.  Purpose  of  documentation. — A 
certificate  of  documentation  Issued  under 
this  act  is — 

(1)  conclusive  evidence  of  nationality  for 
international  purposes,  but  not  in  any  pro- 
ceeding conducted  under  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  license,  evidence  of 
qualification  to  be  employed  In  a  specific 
trade;  and 

(3)  not  conclusive  evidence  of  ownership 
in  any  proceeding  In  which  ownership  is  In 
Issue. 

Sec  10.  Certificate  of  documentation: 
registry. — (a)  A  registry  may  be  Issued  for 
any  vessel  which  Is  eligible  for  documen- 
tation. 

(b)  A  vessel  for  which  a  registry  is  Issued 
may  be  employed  Jn  foreign  trade  or  trade 


with  the  Islands  of  Guam,  Tutulla,  Wake, 
or  Midway  or  Kingman  Reef. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  application 
of  the  owner  of  any  vessel  which  qualifies 
for  a  coastwise  license  under  section  11  of 
this  Act,  a  Great  Lakes  license  under  section 
12  of  this  Act,  or  a  fishery  license  under  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  Act,  Issue  a  registry  appro- 
priately endorsed  authorizing  the  vessel  to 
be  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade,  the  Great 
Lakes  trade,  or  the  fisheries,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Sec.  11.  Certificate  of  documentation: 
Coastwise  license. —  (a)  A  coastwise  Ucense, 
or,  as  provided  in  section  10(c)  of  this  Act, 
an  appropriately  endorsed  registry,  may  be 
Issued  for  any  vessel  which — 

(1)  is  eligible  for  documentation; 

(2)  was  built  in  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  qualifies  under  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  be  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

(b)  A  vessel  for  which  a  coastwise  license 
or  an  appropriately  endorsed  registry.  Is  Is- 
sued may.  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  regulating  those  trades,  be  employed 
in— 

(1)  the  coastwise  trade;  and 

(2)  the  fisheries. 

Sec.  12.  Certificate  of  documentation: 
Great  Lakes  license. — (a)  A  Great  Lakes 
Ucense,  or,  as  provided  in  section  10(c)  of 
this  Act,  an  appropriately  endorsed  registry, 
may  be  Issued  for  any  vessel  which — 

(1)  is  eligible  for  documentation; 

(2)  was  built  In  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  qualifies  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  be  employed  In  the  coastwise  trade. 

(b)  A  vessel  for  which  a  Great  Lakes  li- 
cense or  an  appropriately  endorsed  registry 
U  Issued  may,  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  their 
tributary  and  connecting  waters  and  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating 
those  trades,  be  employed  In — 

(1)  the  coastwise  trade; 

(2)  trade  with  Canada;  and 

(3)  the  fisheries. 

8sc.  13.  Certificate  of  documentation: 
PisHEXT  license. —  (a)  A  fishery  license,  or, 
as  provided  in  section  10(c)  of  this  Act,  an 
appropriately  endorsed  registry,  may  be  Is- 
sued for  any  vessel  which — 

( 1 )  Is  eligible  for  documentation; 

(2)  was  built  m  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  qualifies  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  be  employed  in  the  fisheries. 

(b)  A  vessel  for  which  a  fishery  license,  or 
an  appropriately  endorsed  registry,  is  Issued 
may,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
regulating  the  fisheries,  be  employed  in  that 
trade. 

Sec.  14.  Cebtificatx  of  DocuKXMTATioir : 
Tacht  license. — A  yacht  license  may  be  Is- 
sued for  any  pleasure  vessel  which  is  eligible 
for  documentation. 

Sec.  16.  Vessel  limited  to  trade  covixed 

BY  certificate  OF  DOCUMENTATION;  EXEMP- 
TIONS; PENALTY. — (a)  A  documented  vessel 
may  not  be  employed  In  any  trade  other  than 
a  trade  covered  by  the  certificate  of  docu- 
mentation Issued  for  that  vessel.  However, 
any  certificate  of  documentation  may,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be 
exchanged  for  any  other  type  of  certificate 
of  documentation,  or  appropriately  endorsed 
for  any  trade,  for  which  the  vessel  qualifies. 

(b)  A  non-self  propelled  vessel  which  Is 
qualified  to  be  employed  In  the  ooastwlse 
trade  may,  without  being  documented,  be 
employed  in  trade  exclusively  within  a  har- 
bor or  on  the  rivers  or  Inland  lakes  of  the 
United  States,  or  on  the  Internal  waters  of 
any  State. 

(c)  Whenever  a  documented  vessel  is  em- 
ployed In  a  trade  that  Is  not  covered  by 
the  certificate  of  documentation  Issued  for 
that  vessel,  the  vessel,  together  with  Its 
equipment  Is  liable  to  seizure  and  forfei- 
ture to  t^te  United  States. 
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(d)  A  documented  vesMi  may  not  b« 
placed  under  the  comm&nd  ot  a  person  other 
than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  16.  Falsification  in  documkntation; 

FEACDULINT     USI     OT     DOCUMENT;      PINALTT. 

(a)  Whenever  the  owner  ot  a  vessel  know- 
ingly falalfles  or  conceals  a  material  fact,  or 
makes  a  false  statement  or  representation 
In  connection  with  the  documentation  of  bis 
vessel  under  this  Act,  In  addition  to  any 
other  penalty  provided  by  law,  that  vessel, 
together  wtlh  Its  equipment.  Is  liable  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  to  the  United  States. 

(b)  Whenever  a  certificate  of  documenta- 
tion U  knowingly  and  fraudulently  used  for 
any  vessel,  that  vessel,  together  with  Its 
equipment,  is  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture 
to  the  United  States. 

S«c.  17.  CKsnncATK  or  DoctricENTAiTON; 
TERMINATION  or  VALiDiTT. — (a)  A  Certificate 
of  documentation  becomes  Invalid  If  the  ves- 
sel for  which  It  Is  Issued — 

(1)  no  longer  meets  the  requirements  In 
this  Act  and  the  regulations  prescribed  un- 
mentatlon;  or 

(2)  Is  placed  under  the  command  of  a 
person  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  by  section  961  (a) 
of  title  46.  an  InvaUd  certificate  of  docu- 
mentation shall  be  surrendered  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  him. 

Skc.  18.  Provisional  beoistkt. — (a)  The 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting 
JolnUy  may  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
provisional  registry  for  any  vessel  procured 
outside  the  United  States  which  meets  the 
ownership  requirements  of  secUon  4  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  A  vessel  for  which  a  provisional  regis- 
try is  Issued  may  proceed  to  the  United 
States  and,  subject  to  such  UmltaUons  as  the 
Secretary  prescribes,  engage  en  rout*  In  the 
foreign  trade  or  trade  with  the  Islands  of 
Guam,  Tutuila.  Wake,  <x  Midway  or  Olng- 
man  Reef  Upon  the  vessel's  arrival  In  the 
United  States  the  provisional  registry  shall 
be  surrendered  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  A  vessel  for  which  a  provisional  regis- 
try U  Issued  is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  However,  the 
Secretary  may  suspend  the  appllcaUon  of  any 
vessel  Inspection  law  administered  by  him,  or 
any  regulation  thereunder.  If  he  conalders 
the  suspension  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

Sec.  19.  Recording  or  U.S.  bxtilt  vessels. 

The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  recording 
and  certifying  of  such  information  pertaining 
to  vessels  built  In  the  UiUted  States  as  he 
finds  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

Sec.  30.  Registration  or  ruuNKL  marks 
AND  ROUSE  rLAcs. — The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  funnel  marks  and 
house  flags  by  owners  of  vessels. 

Sec.  21.  List  or  documented  vessels. — The 


Secretary  shall  publish  periodically  a  list  of 
all  documented  vessels  together  with  such 
information  pertaining  to  them  as  he  con- 
siders pertinent  and  vifeful. 

Sec.  22.  Reports. — To  ensure  compliance 
with  this  Act  and  the  laws  governing  the 
qualifications  of  vessels  to  engage  In  the 
coastwise  trade  and  the  fisheries,  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  owners  and  masters  of  doc- 
umented veosels  to  submit  reports  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. 

Sec  23.  Violations;  penalty. — (a)  Who- 
ever violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  thereunder  for  which  no  other 
penalty  Is  specifically  provided.  Is  liable  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  tfiOO  for  each 
violation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  compromise  any 
civil  penalty  provided  for  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  24.  Delegations  and  regulations. — 
The  Secretary  may — 

(1)  delegate,  and  authorize  successive  re- 
delegatlons  of,  any  of  the  duties  or  powers 
conferred  on  blm  In  this  Act;  and 

(2)  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

Sec.  25.  Related  terms  in  other  laws. — 
Whenever  used  with  respect  to  the  docu- 
mentation of  a  vessel  In  any  law,  regulation, 
document,  ruling,  or  other  ofBcial  act — 

(1)  "certificate  of  registry",  "registry",  and 
"reg[l8ter"  are  considered  to  mean  a  regflstry 
as  provided  for  In  section  10  of  this  Act; 

(2)  "license",  "enrollment  and  licensfe", 
"license  for  the  coastwise  (or  coasting) 
trade",  and  "enrollment  and  license  for  the 
coastwise  (or  coasting)  trade"  are  considered 
to  mean  a  coastwise  license  as  provided  for 
In  section  11  of  this  Act; 

(3)  "enrollment  and  license  to  engage  In 
the  foreign  and  coastwise  (or  coasting)  trade 
on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  north- 
western frontiers,  otherwise  than  by  sea"  Is 
considered  to  mean  a  Great  Lakes  license 
as  provided  for  in  section  12  of  this  Act; 

(4)  "license  for  the  fisheries"  and  "enroll- 
ment and  license  for  the  fisheries"  are  con- 
sidered to  mean  a  fishery  license  as  provided 
for  In  section  13  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  "yacht  license"  and  "yacht  enrollment 
and  license"  are  considered  to  mean  a  yacht 
license  as  provided  for  In  section  14  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  36.  Amendments  to  other  laws. — (a) 
Section  4131  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (46  XJS.C.  221),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"No  pervon  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  may  serve  as  master,  chief  en- 
gineer, or  officer  in  charge  of  a  deckwatch  or 
engineering  watch  on  any  vessel  documented 
tinder  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, If  a  documented  vessel  Is  deprived  of 
the  services  of  any  officer,  other  than  the 
master,  while  on  a  foreign  voyage,  a  person 
who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 


may,  untU  the  vessel's  first  return  to  a 
United  States  port  where  a  United  States 
citizen  replacement  can  be  obtained  serve 
In— 

(1)  the  vacancy,  or 

(2)  any  vacancy  resxUtlng  from  the  pro- 
motion of  another  to  fill  the  original 
vacancy." 

(b)  Section  4148  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  71),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  place  thereof: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Department  In 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  shaU 
provide  for  the  admeasuring  of  each  vessel 
documented  under  the  Vessel  Documenta- 
tion Act  and  each  vessel  recorded  under 
section  19  of  that  Act.  Except  In  cases  where 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  has,  by  regula- 
tion, otherwise  provided,  a  vessel  mtist  be 
admeasured  before  a  certificate  of  documen- 
tation or  a  certificate  of  record  Is  Issued  for 
that  vessel". 

(c)  Section  4311  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  261),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 

(d)  Section  4320  of  the  RevUed  Statutes, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  263) ,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "licensed"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  the  word  "documented";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(e)  Section  4377  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  325),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(f)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  June  19,  1886, 
as  amended  (24  Stat.  81;  46  U.S.C.  319),  u 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  place  thereof: 


RavJMd  Statutes 
section 


Revised  Statutes 
section 


Revised  Statutes 
section 


Statutes  at  Large 


Date 


Chapter 


Section 


Volume 


Page 


Apr.  17. 
Feb.  27, 


1874    106 

'*^    W i  tonly  the  part  amending 

Ks.  4315,  4318,  and 

4319X 


June  30, 1879  54 

Mar.    3.1883  133 " i'" 

June  26. 1884  121 U" 

July     5.1884  221....       i 

June  19, 1888  421  e"" 

Feb.  21, 1891  250  l" 

Jan.   16,1895  24." £* 

Jan.  20, 1897  67  i?" 

June  24, 1902  1155  ...V.'.'. l' »" 

Mar.    3,1905  1457 o' 

Apr  24,1966  1865....  iV 

May  28,1908  212 7"   ' 

Feb.  29,1912  47 

July    9,1912  220 '. 


18 
19 


21 
22 
23 
23 
24 
26 
28 
29 
32 
33 
34 
3i 
37 
37 


30 

251 


44 

566 

58 

119 

81 

765 

624,625 

491,  492 

398.  399 

1032 

136 

426 

70 

189 


4132 

4167 

4314 

413S 

4168 

4315 

4137 

4169 

4318 

4138 

4170 

4319 

4139 

4171 

4321 

4141 

4174 

4322 

4142 

4176 

4323 

4143 

4177 

432« 

4144 

4178 

432S 

4146 

4179 

43K 

4147 

4180 

4327 

4150 

4182 

4328 

4155 

4183 

4329 

4156 

4187 

4330 

41S7 

4189 

4331 

415S 

4190 

4333 

4159 

4191 

4335 

4160 

4214 

4337 

4161 

4217 

4338 

4162 

4312 

4339 

4163 

4313 

4372 

4164 

4384 

4166 

4385 
4495 

4498 

Statutes  at  Large 

Aug.  20, 
Aug.  24, 

Aug.  18, 
Feb.  24. 
Mar.  4, 
Do. 
Feb.  19, 
Feb.  16, 
Aug.  5, 
May  20, 
May  24, 
May  31, 
Do.. 
Jun.  2, 
Aug.  17, 
Sep.  29, 


1912  307 1 

1912  390 5  <^nly  the  part  amending 

1914  256 1 

1915  57 

1915  172 1 

184  S 

1920  33.^":""""""""":  i;2;3lii!i:ii;"";""i 

1925  235 1 

1935  438 310 

1936  434 

1938  265 

1939  159 

160 

1939  168 

1961  Public  Lav*  87-157 

1965  Public  Law  89-219 


10. 


37 
37 

38 
38 

38 
38 
41 
43 
49 
49 
52 
53 
53 
53 
75 
79 


315 
S62 

m 

812 

11S3 

1218 

438,437 

947 

528 

1.367 

437 

7M 

7M 

m 

SK 

m 


Note:  Sec  28.  Efleetlve  date.  Thh  act  becomes  eflective  on  the  1st  day  of  the  6th  month  following  the  month  In  which  It  Is  enacted. 
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The  Secretart  or  Transportation, 

VfaahiJigton,  D.C.,  March  S,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  "To  revise  and  im- 
prove the  laws  relating  to  documentation  of 
vessels",  together  with  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis. 

This  proposed  bill  would  supplant  the  stat- 
utes pertaining  to  the  documentation  of 
American  vessels,  other  than  motorboats, 
now  administered  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

One  of  the  earliest  Acts  of  the  First  Con- 
gress was  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
vessel  documentation.  The  procedures  spelled 
out  in  the  Act  of  September  1,  1789,  are  still 
the  foundation  of  our  vessel  documentation 
program  today.  Succeeding  Congresses  added 
to  that  foundation  additional  laws  Intended 
to  meet  the  variety  and  change  of  condi- 
tions attending  our  waterborne  commerce. 

Prom  its  inception  until  1967.  documen- 
tation of  vessels  was  supervised  by  a  succes- 
sion of  Federal  agencies  although  during 
thoee  178  years  field  activities  were  con- 
tinuously performed  by  local  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Cxistoms.  On  February  24,  1967,  by 
virtue  of  Treasury  Department  Order  No. 
167-81,  full  responsibility  of  vessel  docu- 
mentation was  transferred  to  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard  In  anticipation  of 
the  pending  transfer  of  the  Coas*  Guard 
from  the  Treasury  Department  Into  the  new 
Department  of  Transportation  on  April  1, 
1967. 

When  the  Coast  Guard  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  vessel  documentation  there  were 
124  separate  locations  throughout  the  United 
States  where  documents  were  being  Issued. 
A  few  of  those  locations,  where  the  volume 
of  activity  Is  low,  are  being  discontinued  as 
"ports  of  documentation"  and  their  activi- 
ties consolidated  with  thoee  of  more  active 
nearby  "ports  of  documentation."  At  pres- 
ent 126  Coast  Guard  employees  are  perform- 
ing over  100,000  tranBactlons  a  year  In  con- 
nection with  nearly  70,000  American  docu- 
mented vessels.  The  annual  budget  for  vessel 
documentation  Is  slightly  In  excees  of 
•1,000.000. 

During  the  four  years  that  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  responsible  for  Its  administration 
we  have  examined  the  procedures  and  pub- 
lic transactions  Involved  In  the  vessel  docu- 
mentation process  with  a  view  to  cost-re- 
duction, modernization,  and  Improvement. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  procedviral 
changes  that  could  produce  Improvements 
and  Increase  efficiency  are  legally  barred  un- 
der the  existing  accumulation  of  laws. 

Amendment  of  selected  portions  of  the 
existing  laws  could,  of  course,  sJlow  Imple- 
mentation of  specific  procedural  Improve- 
ments. However,  this  sort  of  limited  treat- 
ment would  fall  far  short  of  producing  a  co- 
herent and  rational  body  of  law.  A  number  of 
the  existing  obstacles  to  modern  and  efficient 
administration  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  piecemeal  amending  that  has  resulted  In 
today's  patchwork  of  statutes. 

The  proposed  bill  would  extract  from  the 
existing  laws,  and  restate  In  a  concise  and 
orderly  arrangement,  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives of  vessel  documentation  and  the  re- 
lated substantive  policies.  It  would  abandon 
the  restricting  administrative  detalledness  of 
the  existing  law.  Instead  It  would  delegate 
responsibility,  and  co-extenslve  authority, 
for  administration  of  the  vessel  documenta- 
tion program,  within  specific  guidelines. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  would  not 
result  In  any  Increased  Government  costs. 
It  would,  moreover,  allow  Introduction  of 
modem  procedures  and  business  techniques 
commonly  used  elsewhere  In  the  Govern- 
ment. This  would  In  turn,  lead  to  more  effec- 
tive use  Of  funds  budgeted  for  this  program 
and  possible  cost  reductions  In  subsequent 
yean. 


The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  there  is  no  objection 
of  the  submission  of  this  draft  legislation  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpe. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  a  Bill  To 
Revise  and  Improve  the  Laws  Relating 
to  the  Documentation  or  Vessels 
Sec.  1.  Short  Title.  This  section  cites  the 
Act  as  the  "Vessel  Documentation  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Definitions.  This  section  defines  the 
terms  "documented  vessel"  and  "Secretary" 
for  the  purpose  of  their  use  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Ports  of  Docuvientation.  This  sec- 
tion provides  for  the  designation  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  ports  of  documentation  In  the 
United  States  where  vessels  may  be  docu- 
mented and  Instruments  of  title  recorded 
and  for  the  designation  of  the  geographic 
area  to  be  served  by  each  designated  port. 
It  also  authorizes  the  discontinuance  and 
relocation  of  ports  of  documentation  and  the 
designation  of  additional  ports  of  document- 
ation. This  section  is  a  general  re-statement 
Of  the  existing  law  concerning  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  In  regard  to  ports  of  docu- 
mentation. The  authority  of  the  Secretary  in 
regard  to  ports  of  documentation  derived 
through  reorganization  plans.  Implication 
from  related  statutes,  intradepartmental 
delegation  orders,  and  transfers  of  functions 
from  other  governmental  agencies  Is  made 
more  explicit. 

Sec.  4.  Vessels  Eligible  for  Documentation. 
This  section  Is  a  clarification  and  general 
restatement  of  existing  law  providing  that 
vessels  of  at  least  6  net  tons,  not  registered 
under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  nation,  are  eli- 
gible for  documentation  If  owned  by  citizens, 
partnerships,  or  corporations  of  the  United 
States  or  by  the  Federal  or  State  Ctovern- 
ments.  It  expressly  prescribes  the  6  net  ton 
limitation  on  vessels  eligible  for  documenta- 
tion rather  than  leaving  It  to  implication. 
Sec.  6.  Home  Ports.  This  section  defines  a 
vessel's  home  port  as  the  port  of  documenta- 
tion selected  by  an  owner  for  the  documenta- 
tion of  his  vessel  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  and  provides  that  a  vessel's  home 
port  may  only  be  changed  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary.  It  Is  a  general  re-statement 
of  existing  law  but  leaves  the  detailed  proce- 
dures for  fixing  and  changing  a  vessel's  home 
port  to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  6.  Name  of  Vessel.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  name  of  record  of  the  vessel 
to  be  documented  will  be  the  name  provided 
by  the  owner  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  and  that  the  name  may  only  be 
changed  with  approval  of  the  Secretary.  It 
Is  a  re-statement  of  existing  law  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  procedural  details  of  the 
transactions  now  In  the  statute,  such  as  the 
publication  of  notices  of  change  of  name 
In  newspapers,  will  be  governed  by  regula- 
tions prescrlljed  by  the  Secretary.  The  au- 
thorization for  a  reasonable  fee,  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  for  changing  a 
doctimented  vessel's  name  of  record  takes 
the  place  of  the  graduated  fee  schedule  now 
set  forth  in  detail  In  the  existing  statute  and 
allows  the  fee  to  be  specified  In  reg\ilatlons. 
Sec.  7.  Certificate  of  Documentation;  Ap- 
plication; Issuance;  Form;  Exhibition.  This 
section  provides  that  a  certificate  of  docu- 
mentation shall  be  Issued  upon  application 
by  the  owner  of  any  vessel  eligible  for  docu- 
mentation on  the  form  and  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  that  such 
certificate  of  documentation  shall  be  avail- 
able for  examination.  The  entire  text  of 
registers,  enrollments  and  licenses,  and  li- 
censes are  now  set  forth  at  length  In  existing 
statutes.  To  provide  fiexlblllty  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  savings  afforded  by  modern  forms 
and  record  keeping  procedures  this  section 
provides  only  that  each  certificate  of  docu- 


mentation shall  contain  the  name,  the  hoDM 
port,  the  description  of  the  vessel;  IdenUty 
of  Its  owner;  and  be  In  such  form  and  con- 
tain such  additional  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe.  The  provision  In  this 
section  that  the  Secretary  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, prescribe  procedures  to  ensure  the  In- 
tegrity of.  and  the  acctiracy  of  information 
contained  In,  certificates  of  documentation 
will  provide  a  means  for  updating  vessel  doc- 
uments through  the  submission  of  occa- 
sional reports  rather  than  continue  the 
presently  required  annual  endorsement  of 
renewals  of  licenses  and  enrollments  and  li- 
censes and  the  endorsements  of  changes  of 

Sec  8.  Numbers:  Signal  Letters;  Identiflca- 
tUm  Markings.  This  section  provides  for 
continuing  the  present  system  of  assigning 
official  numbers,  signal  letters,  and  Identi- 
fication markings  to  documented  vessels. 

Sec  9.  Purpose  of  Documentation.  This 
section  does  not  modify  existing  law  but  for 
clarity  contains  express  provisions  that  a  cer- 
tificate of  documentation  Is  conluslve  evi- 
dence of  nationality  but  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  ownership  in  any  proceeding  In 
which  ownership,  determined  by  SUte  law, 
is  m  issue.  It  also  gives  express  recognition 
to  the  spectel  nature  of  "license"  type 
documents. 

Sec.  10  Certificate  of  Documentation  Reg- 
istry. This  section  provides  that  the  issuance 
of  a  certificate  of  documentation  in  the 
form  of  a  registry  may  be  Issued  to  any  ves- 
sel meeting  the  requirements  of  section  4 
entitling  it  to  be  employed  In  the  same 
foreign  trade  In  which  It  may  now  be  em- 
ployed under  existing  law. 

Sec.  11.  Certificate  of  Documentation; 
CoastuHse  License.  This  section  provides  for 
the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  documenta- 
tion m  the  form  of  a  coastwise  license  for 
any  vessel  which  Is  eligible  for  documenta- 
tion, built  in  the  United  States;  and  quaU- 
fles  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
be  employed  in  the  Coastwise  Trade.  This 
license  takes  the  place  of  the  "ConsoUdated 
Certificate  of  Enrollment  and  License  "  and 
the  "License  of  Vessel  Under  20  Tons"  now 
Issued  under  existing  law  for  the  Coastwise 
Trade  and  also  for  the  Coastwise  Trade 
and  Mackerel  Fishery  when  appropriately 
endorsed. 

Sec.  12.  Certificate  of  Documentation; 
Great  Lakes  License.  This  section  provides 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  Certificate  of  Docu- 
mentation m  the  form  of  a  Great  Lakes  U- 
cense  to  take  the  place  of  the  "Consolidated 
Certificate  of  Enrollment  and  License  (North- 
em  and  Northwestern  Frontiers  of  the 
United  States  Other  Than  by  Sea)"  now 
Issued  under  existing  law. 

Sec.  13.  Certificate  of  Documentation; 
Fishery  License.  ThU  section  provides  that 
a  certificate  of  documentation  In  the  form 
of  a  fishery  license  may  be  issued  for  any 
vessel  which  Is  eligible  for  documentation, 
was  built  In  the  United  States,  and  quali- 
fies under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
be  employed  in  the  fisheries.  This  Ucense 
takes  the  place  of  a  "Consolidated  Certif- 
icate of  Enrollment  and  License"  and  a  "Li- 
cense of  Vessel  Under  Twenty  Tons"  now 
Issued  under  existing  law  for  the  trades  of 
whale  fishery,  cod  fishery,  and  mackerel 
fishery. 

Sec.  14.  Certificate  of  Documentation; 
Yacht  License.  This  section  provides  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  yacht  Ucense  to  sjay  vessel 
which  Is  eligible  for  documentation  and  Is 
to  be  vised  exclusively  for  pleasure.  The 
yacht  license  takes  the  place  of  the  "Consoli- 
dated Certificate  of  Enrollment  and  Yacht 
License"  and  the  "License  of  Tacht  Under 
Twenty  Tons"  now  Issued  under  existing 
law. 

Sec.  16.  Vessel  Limited  to  Trade  Covered 
by  Certificate  of  Documentation;  Exemption; 
Penalty.  This  section  which  Is  a  re-statement 
of  existing  law  provides  that  a  vessel  Is  11m- 
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Ited  to  the  tr&de  covered  by  her  certificate 
of  documentation;  exempts  certain  non-self- 
propelled  vessels  from  doctunentatlon;  re- 
quires that  the  master  must  be  a  citizen;  and 
continues  the  present  penalty  for  violations. 
Sec.  16.  Falsification  in  Documentation; 
Fraudulent  Use  of  Document;  Penalty.  This 
section  continues  the  existing  penalty  of 
seizure  and  forfeiture  In  existing  law  for  false 
statements  or  representations  In  connection 
with  the  documentation  of  vessels  and  for 
fraudulent  use  of  a  certificate  of  documen- 
tation. 

Sec.  17.  Certificate  of  Documentation:  Ter- 
mination of  Validity.  This  section  continues 
the  provisions  of  existing  law  providing  that 
a  certificate  of  documentation  becomes  In- 
valid If  the  vessel  for  which  It  Is  Issued  no 
longer  meets  the  requirements  for  Issuance 
of  the  certificate  or  Is  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  person  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  It  also  continues  the  require- 
ment for  the  surrender  of  Invalid  certificates 
but  recognizes  the  protection  accorded  pre- 
ferred mortgagees  by  section  961(a)  of  title 
46. 

Sec.  18.  Provisional  Registry.  This  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  provisional  registry  for  a  ves- 
sel procured  by  a  citizen  outside  of  the 
United  States.  This  enables  the  vessel  to 
proceed  directly  to  the  United  States  and  to 
trade  en  route  with  the  requirement  that 
the  provisional  registry  shall  be  surrendered 
upon  the  vessel's  arrival  In  the  United  States. 
The  present  statutory  authority  of  Consular 
OfBcers  and  persons  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  Issue  provisional  registers  which  are 
automatically  valid  for  a  period  of  six  (8) 
months  or  until  arrival  In  the  United  States 
is  eliminated.  This  section  does  not  continue 
the  present  automatic  statutory  exemption 
of  a  vessel  with  a  provisional  registry  from 
laws  relating  to  officers,  Inspections,  and  ad- 
measurement but  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  suspend  application  of  those  vessel  in- 
spection and  admeasurement  laws  If  he  con- 
sidered the  siispenslon  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest. 

Sec.  19.  Recording  of  U.S.  Built  Vessels. 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  for  the  recording  and  certifying  of 
such  Information  pertaining  to  vessels  built 
in  the  United  States  as  he  finds  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest.  It  thereby  continues  pro- 
visions In  the  existing  law  providing  for  the 
recording  and  certifying  of  essential  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  vessels  built  In  the 
United  States  for  foreign  owners. 

Sec.  20.  Registration  of  Funnel  Marks  and 
House  Flags.  This  section  continues  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  law  providing  for  the 
registration  of  funnel  marks  and  house  fiags 
by  owners  of  vessels 

Sec.  21.  List  of  Documented  Vessels.  This 
section  continues  the  requirement  for  pub- 
lication of  a  list  of  all  documented  vessels. 
Sec.  22.  Reports.  This  section  authorizes 
reports  to  be  required  of  owners  and  masters 
of  documented  vessels  to  ensure  compliance 
with  this  act  and  the  laws  governing  the 
qualification  of  vessels  to  engage  In  the 
coastwise  trade  and  fisheries.  These  reports 
will  also  keep  the  vessel  data  current  and 
certificates  of  documentation  up  to  date. 
They  will  take  the  place  of  annual  endorse- 
ments of  renewals  of  enrollments  and  li- 
censes and  endorsements  of  changes  of  mas- 
ters on  the  certificate  of  documentation. 

Sec.  23.  Violations.  Penalty.  This  section 
provides  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$500.00  for  each  violation  of  this  act.  It  takes 
the  place  of  numerous  specific  statutory 
penalties  now  Included  In  the  individual 
statutes.  This  section  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  con^romlse  any  civil  penalty 
provided  In  order  that  only  the  appropriate 
penalty  need  be  assessed.  The  assessment  of 
the  maximum  penalty  In  minor  cBisee  where 


the  penalty  will  later  be  mitigated  will  no 
longer  be  required. 

Sec.  24  Delegations  and  Regulations.  This 
section  retains  the  provisions  of  existing  law 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  delegate 
and  authorize  successive  re-delegatlons  of 
any  of  the  duties  or  powers  conferred  In  him 
In  this  act.  It  also  authorizes  the  Secretarj 
to  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  this  act. 

Sec.  25.  Related  Terms  in  Other  Laws. 
This  section  defines  the  new  types  of  certifi- 
cates of  documentation  provided  for  In  this 
act  to  ensure  that  their  changed  names  have 
no  legal  effect. 

Sec.  26.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. 

Sec.  26(a)  restates  the  existing  46  U.S.C. 
221  In  terms  of  "vessels  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States"  to  conform  to 
the  terminology  of  this  bill. 

Sec.  26(b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe conditions  under  which  a  vessel  may 
be  documented  before  being  admeasured 
until  such  time  as  the  vessel  Is  available  for 
complete  admeasurement.  This  amends  the 
existing  statutory  requirement  that  a  vessel 
must  be  admeasured  before  being  docu- 
mented. 

Sec.  26(c)  eliminates  the  references  in  46 
U.S.C.  251  to  statutes  pertaining  to  docu- 
mentation that  will  be  repealed  by  this  bill 
and  eliminates  the  provisions  in  that  statute 
that  only  documented  vessels  shall  be  deemed 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  26(d)  eliminates  the  detailed  statutory 
language  prescribing  oaths  now  required  for 
the  issuance  of  licenses. 

Sec.  26(e)  eliminates  the  provision  of  46 
U.S.C.  326  that  vessels  licensed  for  the 
"mackeral"  fishery  to  be  employed  in  other 
fisheries  since  section  13  provides  for  a  single 
fishery  license  covering  all  fisheries. 

Sec.  26(f)  restates  the  first  sentence  and 
eliminates  the  last  sentence  of  46  U.S.C.  319 
to  conform  to  the  terminology  of  this  bill. 

Sec.  27.  Repeals.  The  corresponding  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  Code  are  listed 
below  for  each  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
Statutes  at  Large  repealed  by  this  section. 

Revised  Statutes:  Title  46.  U.S.  Code: 

Section  Section 


4137  _. 

4138  -. 

4139  .. 

4141  .. 

4142  .. 

4143  .. 

4144  .. 

4146  .. 

4147  .. 
4150  — 

4155  .. 

4156  .. 

4157  .. 

4158  .. 

4159  .. 

4160  .. 

4161  .. 

4162  _. 

4163  -_ 

4164  .. 

4166  ._ 

4167  .. 

4168  — 

4169  .. 

4170  _. 

4171  ._ 
4174  .. 

4176  _. 

4177  .. 

4178  .. 

4179  .. 

4180  .. 

4182  — 

4183  .. 
4187  .. 

4189  „ 

4190  _. 

4191  .. 
4214  ._ 
4217  „ 
4312  _. 


15 
16 
20 
17 
19 
21 
22 
23 
24 
74 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
SO 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
38 
87 
38 
39 
40 
43 
44 
45 
48 
60 
64 
65 
56 
68 
60 
61 

8a 

103 
105 
263 


Revised  Statutes:     Title  46,  U.8.  Code- 
3«c"on  Section 

4313 253 

4314 254 

4315  256 

4318 268 

4319  260 

4321  263 

4322  264 

4323  266 

4324 266 

4325 267 

4326  268 

4327  

4328  

4329  

4330  

4333  


4335 
4337 
4338 
4339 
4372 
4384 
4385 
4495 
4498 


289 
270 
271 
273 
275 


STATUTES  AT  LARGE 


376 
278 
279 
380 
818 
834 
336 
493 
496 


Volume 


Page 


Title  46.  U.S. 
codesactioa 


18. 
19. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
28. 
29. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
37. 
37. 
37. 
37. 
38. 
38. 
38. 
38. 
41. 
43. 
49. 
49. 
52. 
53., 
53. 
53.. 
75.. 
79.. 


30 

270 

251 

255,258,259 

44 

332 

566 

103 

58 

47 

119 

55 

81 

45 

765 

46 

624,625 

23 

491. 492 

46 

398,399 

20 

1032 

496 

136 

260 

426 

49 

70 

2tO 

189 

63 

315 

103 

562 

11 

698 

11 

812 

14 

1193 

12 

1218 

496 

436,  437 

51 

947 

18 

528 

60 

1367 

263 

437 

11 

794 

276 

795 

267 

798 

496 

392 

35 

892 

74 

Sec.  38.  Effective  Date.  This  section  pre- 
scribes the  effective  date  of  the  act  as  the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month  following  the 
month  In  which  it  is  enacted. 

COlCPAaATIVX  TBXI'  op  STATtmS  FOB  Akkks- 

Kxirr  BT  A  Biu.  To  REViac  and  Imfboti 
THZ  Laws  Bxultiso  to  thx  Docxtmznta- 

TION  OF  VBaSXLS 

(Omissions  are  indicated  by  brackets  and 
addltlonB  are  italic) 

Section  28(a)  of  the  Bill  amends  Revised 
Statute  4131,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  231). 

Comparative  text — 

(Vessels  registered  pursuant  to  law  and  no 
others,  except  such  a*  shall  be  duly  qtiallfled 
according  to  law  for  carrying  on  the  coast- 
ing or  fishing  trade,  aball  be  deemed  vessels 
of  the  United  States;  ana  entitled  to  the 
benefits  and  privileges  appertaining  to  such 
vessels;  but  no  vessel  shall  enjoy  such  bene- 
fits and  privileges  longer  tlian  It  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  wholly  owned  by  a  citizen  or  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  or  a  corporation 
created  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States 
thereof,  and  be  commanded  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  And  aU  of  the  officers  of 
vessels  of  the  United  States  who  shall  have 
charge  of  a  watch,  including  pilots,  shall 
in  all  cases  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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The  word  "officers"  shall  Include  the  chief 
enzlneer  and  each  assistant  engineer  in 
charge  of  a  watch  on  vessels  propelled  whoUy 
or  in  part  by  steam;  and  no  person  shall  be 
Qualified  to  hold  a  license  as  a  commander 
or  watch  officer  of  a  merchant  vessel  of  the 
United  States  who  Is  not  a  native-born  citi- 
een  or  whose  naturalization  as  a  citizen  shaU 
not  have  been  fully  completed.  In  cases  where 
on  a  foreign  voyage,  or  on  a  voyage  from  an 
Atlantic  to  a  Pacific  port  of  the  United 
Swtes,  any  such  vessel  is  for  any  reason  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  an  officer  below  the 
grade  of  master.  hU  place,  or  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  promotion  of  another  officer 
to  such  place,  may  be  supplied  by  a  person 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  untU  the 
first  return  of  such  vessel  to  its  home  port; 
and  such  vessel  shall  not  be  liable  to  any 
penalty  or  penal  tax  for  such  employment 
of  an  alien  officer.)  No  person  who  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  UrUted  States  may  serve  as 
master,  chief  engineer,  or  officer  in  charge 
of  a  deckwatch  or  engineering  watch  on  any 
vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  However,  if  a  documented 
vessel  is  deprived  of  the  services  of  any  offi- 
cer, other  than  the  master,  while  on  a  for- 
eign voyage,  a  person  who  is  ru3t  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  may,  until  the  vessel's  first 
return  to  a  United  States  port  where  a 
United  States  citizen  replacement  can  be 
obtained  serve  in — 
(f)   the  vacancy;  or 

(2)  any  vacancy  resulting  from  the  pro- 
motion of  another  to  fill  the  original 
vacancy. 

Section  26(b)   of  the  Bill  amends  Revised 
Statute  4148(a),  as  amended   (46  U.S.C.  71 
(a)). 
Comparative  text — 

(Before  a  vessel  is  documented  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  issued  a  certifi- 
cate of  record  she  shall  be  admeasured  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section.)  The 
Secretary  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  shall  provide  for 
the  admeasuring  of  each  vessel  documented 
under  the  Vesnel  Documentation  Act  and 
each  vessel  recorded  under  section  19  of  that 
Act.  Except  in  cases  where  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  in  which  Coast  Guard  is  op- 
erating has,  by  regulation,  otherwise  pro- 
vided, a  vessel  must  be  admeasured  before  a 
certificate  of  record  is  issued  for  that  vessel. 
A  vessel  which  has  been  admeasured  need 
not  be  readmeasured  solely  to  obtain  an- 
other document,  unless  it  is  a  vessel  admesis- 
ured  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
which  is  required  to  be  readmeasured  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section;  but  a  vessel 
which  is  Intended  to  be  used  exclusively  as  a 
pleasure  vessel  may  at  the  owner's  option  be 
admeasured  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

Section  26(c)   of  the  Bill  amends  Revised 
Statute    4311(a),    as    amended    (46    U.S.C. 
361(a)). 
Comparative  text — 

(Vessels  of  twenty  tons  and  upward,  en- 
rolled in  pursuance  of  sections  251-255,  258, 
259,  262-280,  293,  306-316.  318,  321-330  and 
333-335  of  this  title,  and  having  a  license  in 
force,  or  vessels  of  less  than  twenty  tons, 
which,  although  not  enrolled,  have  a  license 
In  force,  as  required  by  such  sections,  and  no 
others,  shall  bis  deemed  vessels  of  the  United 
States  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries.] 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  treaty  or  con- 
vention to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party, 
no  foreign-fiag  vessel  shall,  whether  docu- 
mented as  a  cargo  vessel  or  otherwise,  land 
In  a  port  of  the  United  States  its  catch  of 
fish  taken  on  board  such  vessels  of  the  high 
■eaa  or  fish  products  processed  therefrom,  or 
any  fish  or  fish  products  taken  on  board  such 
vessel  on  the  high  seas  from  a  vessel  engaged 
in  fishing  operations  or  in  the  processing  of 
fish  or  fish  products. 


Section  26(d)  of  the  Bill  amends  Revised 
Statute  4330.  as  amended  (48  UJ3.C.  263) . 
Comparative  text — 

No  documented  vessel  shall  be  employed 
In  any  trade  whereby  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  defrauded.  (The 
master  of  every  such  vessel  shall  swear  that 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  that 
such  license  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other 
vessel  or  any  other  employment  than  that 
for  which  it  was  specially  granted,  or  in  any 
trade  or  business  whereby  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States  may  be  defrauded:  and  if 
such  vessel  be  less  than  twenty  tons  burden, 
the  husband  or  managing  owner  shall  swear 
that  she  is  wholly  the  property  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States:  whereupon  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  collector  of  the  district  com- 
prehending the  port  whereto  such  vessel  may 
belong  to  grant  a  license. ) 

Section  36(e)   of  the  Bill  amends  Revised 
Statute  4377,  as  amended   (46  U.S.C.  326.) 
Comparative  text — 

Whenever  any  licensed  vessel  is  transferred, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  any  person  who  is  not 
at  the  time  of  such  transfer  a  citizen  and 
resident  within  the  United  States,  or  is  em- 
ployed In  any  other  trade  than  that  for 
which  she  is  licensed,  or  is  employed  in  any 
trade  whereby  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States  is  defrauded,  or  Is  found  with  a  forged 
or  altered  license,  or  one  granted  for  any 
other  vessel,  or  with  merchandise  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture  (sea  stores  excepted) , 
or  any  taxable  domestic  spirits,  wines,  or 
other  alcoholic  liquors,  on  which  the  duties 
or  taxes  have  not  been  paid  or  secured  to  be 
paid,  such  vessel  with  her  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  and  the  cargo,  found  on 
board  her,  shall  be  forfeited.  (But  vessels 
which  may  be  licensed  for  the  mackerel  fish- 
ery shall  not  incur  such  forfeiture  by  engag- 
ing in  catching  cod  or  fish  of  any  other 
description  whatever.)  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  marks,  labels,  brands,  or  stamps. 
Indicative  of  foreign  origin,  upon  or  accom- 
panying merchandise  or  containers  of  mer- 
chandise found  upon  any  vessels,  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  foreign  origin  of 
such  merchandise. 

Section  26(f)  of  the  Bill  amends  Section  7 
of  the  Act  of  June  19,  1886,  as  amended  (24 
Stat.  81;  46  U.S.C.  319). 
Comparative  text — 

(Every  vessel  of  twenty  tons  or  upwards, 
entitled  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  other  than  registered 
vessels  found  trading  between  district  and 
district,  or  between  different  places  in  the 
same  district,  or  carrying  on  the  fishery, 
without  being  enrolled  and  licensed,  and 
every  vessel  of  less  than  twenty  tons  and 
not  less  than  five  tons  burden  found  trading 
or  carrying  on  the  fishery  as  aforesaid  with- 
out a  license  obtained  as  provided  by  this 
chapter,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $30  at 
every  port  of  arrival  without  such  enrollment 
o-  license,  and  if  she  have  on  board  any 
merchandise  of  foreign  growth  or  manu- 
facture (sea  stories  excepted,  or  any  taxable 
domestic  spirits,  wines  or  other  alcoholic 
liquors,  on  which  the  duties  or  taxes  have 
not  been  paid  or  secured  to  be  paid,  she 
shall,  together  with  her  tackle,  apparel  and 
furniture,  and  the  lading  found  on  board, 
be  forfeited.)  Whenever  a  vessel  is  employed 
in  a  trade  for  whic'i  certificates  of  docu- 
mentation are  issued  under  the  Vessel  Docu- 
mentation Act,  other  than  a  trade  covered 
by  a  registry,  the  vessel  is  liable  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  t30  for  each  port  at  which  it 
arrives  without  the  proper  certificate  of 
documentation,  and  if  it  has  on  board  any 
merchandise  of  foreign  growth  or  manufac- 
ture (sea  stores  excepted),  or  any  taxable 
domestic  spirits,  wines  or  other  alcoholic 
liquors,  on  which  t,he  duties  or  taxes  have 
not  been  paid  or  secured  to  be  paid,  the 
vessel,  together  with  its  equipment  and  cargo 
is  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture.  Marks, 
labels,  brands,  or  stamps,  indicative  of  for- 


eign origin,  upon  or  accompanying  mer- 
chandise or  containers  of  merchandise  found 
on  board  such  vessel,  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  foreign  origin  of  such  mer- 
chandise. [But  if  the  license  shall  have  ex- 
pired while  the  vessel  was  at  sea,  and  there 
shall  have  been  no  opportunity  to  renew 
such  license,  then  said  fine  or  forfeiture  ahall 
not  be  incurred.  | 

Text  or  Statutes  for  Repeal  bt  a  Bn.L  To 
Revise  and  Impbovb  the  Laws  Relating  to 
iHE  Documentation  or  Vessels 
Section  37  of  the  Bill  repeals  the  follow- 
ing laws: 

REVISKD   BTATtTTES 

Sec.  4132— 

Vessels  built  within  the  United  States,  and 
belonging  wholly  to  citizens  thereof,  and 
vessels  which  may  be  captured  in  war  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  lawfully 
condemned  as  prlae.  or  which  naay  be  ad- 
judged to  be  forfeited  for  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  t>eing  wholly 
owned  by  citizens,  and  no  others,  may  be 
registered  as  directed  in  this  Title. 
Sec.  4136  — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue  a 
register  or  enrollment  for  any  vessel  built 
in  a  foreign  country,  whenever  such  vessel 
shall  be  wrecked  in  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  purchased  and  repaired  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  if  it  shall  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
repairs  put  upon  such  vessel  are  equal  to 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  vessel  when 
so  repaired. 
Sec.  4137— 

Registers  for  vessels  owned  by  any  Incorpo- 
rated company  may  be  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  president  or  secretary  of  such  com- 
pany; and  such  register  shall  not  be  vacated 
or  affected  by  sales  of  any  shares  of  stock 
In  such  company. 
Sec.  4138— 

Upon  the  death,  removal,  or  reslg;natlon  of 
such  president  or  secretary  of  any  incorpo- 
rated company  owning  any  vessel,  a  new  reg- 
ister shall  be  taken  out  for  such  veesel. 
Sec.  4139— 

Previously  to  granting  a  register  for  any 
vessel,  owned  by  any  company,  the  president 
or  secretary  thereof  shall  swear  to  the  own- 
ership of  the  vessel,  by  such  company,  with- 
out designating  the  names  of  the  persons 
composing  the  company;  and  the  oath  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient,  without  requiring  the 
oath  of  any  other  person  Interested  or  con- 
cerned In  such  vessel. 
Sec.  4141— 

Every  vessel,  except  as  is  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, shall  be  registered  by  the  collector  of 
that  collection-district  which  includes  the 
port  to  which  such  vessel  shall  belong  at  the 
time  of  the  registry;  which  port  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  that  at  or  nearest  to  which 
the  owner,  if  there  be  but  one,  or,  if  more 
than  one,  the  husband  or  acting  and  man- 
aging owner  of  such  vessel,  usually  resides. 
Sec.  4142 — 

In  order  to  the  registry  of  any  vessel,  an 
oath  shall  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  the 
owner,  or  by  one  of  the  owners  thereof,  be- 
fore the  officer  authorized  to  make  such  reg- 
istry, declaring,  according  to  her  best  of 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  person  so 
swearing,  the  name  of  such  vessel,  her  bur- 
den, the  place  where  she  was  buUt.  if  built 
within  the  United  States,  and  the  year  in 
which  she  was  built;  or  that  she  has  been 
captured  In  war,  specifying  the  time,  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  lawfully 
condemned  as  prize,  producing  a  copy  of  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  authenticated  in 
the  usual  forms;  or  that  she  has  been  ad- 
Judged  to  be  forfeited  for  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes,  producing  a  like 
copy  of  the  adjudication  of  forfeiture;  and 
declaring  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  and 
if  he  be  the  sole  owner  of  the  vessel,  that 
such  is  the  case;  or  if  there  be  another  own- 
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er,  that  there  Is  such  other  owner,  specify- 
ing his  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  that 
he  U  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
specifying  the  proportion  belonging  to  each 
owner;  and  where  an  owner  resides  In  a  for- 
eign country.  In  the  capacity  of  a  consul  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  an  agent  for  and  a 
partner  In  a  house  or  copartnership  consist- 
ing of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  actually 
carrying  on  trade  within  the  United  States, 
that  such  Is  the  case,  that  the  person  so 
swearing  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  there  Is  no  subject  or  citizen  of  any  for- 
eign prince  or  state,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
by  way  of  trust,  confidence,  or  otherwise,  In- 
terested m  such  vessel,  or  In  the  profits  or 
Issues  thereof;  and  that  the  master  thereof  Is 
a  citizen,  naming  the  master,  and  stating 
the  means  whereby  or  manner  In  which  he 
Is  a  citizen. 

Sec.  4143. — If  any  of  the  matters  of  fact  al- 
leged In  the  oath  taken  by  an  owner  to  ob- 
tain the  registry  of  any  vessel,  which  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  party  so  swearing  are 
not  true,  there  shall  be  a  forfeiture  of  the 
vessel,  together  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and 
furniture.  In  respect  to  which  the  oath  shall 
have  been  made,  or  of  the  value  thereof,  to 
be  recovered,  with  the  costs  of  suit,  of  the 
person  by  whom  the  oath  was  made. 

gee.  4144. — If  the  master  of  a  vessel  Is  with- 
in the  district  where  a  registry  thereof  Is  to 
be  made;  when  application  Is  made  for  regis- 
tering the  same,  he  shall,  himself  instead 
of  the  owner,  or  of  the  agent  or  attorney, 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  make  oath  touch- 
ing his  being  a  citizen,  and  the  means  where- 
by or  manner  in  which  he  Is  a  citizen;  in 
which  case,  U  the  master  shall  knowingly 
swear  to  anything  untrue,  no  forfeiture  of 
the  vessel,  on  account  of  such  false  oath, 
shall  be  Incurred,  but  the  master  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  4146. — The  conditions  of  the  bond 
given  to  obtain  the  registry  of  a  vessel  shall 
In  each  case  be  that  the  certificate  "of  such 
registry  shall  be  solely  used  for  the  vessel 
for  which  It  Is  granted,  and  shall  not  be  sold, 
lent,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  to  any  person 
whomsoever;  and  that,  in  case  such  vessel 
shall  be  lost,  or  taken  by  an  enemy,  burned, 
or  broken  up,  or  shall  be  otherwise  prevented 
from  returning  to  the  port  to  which  she  may 
belong,  the  certificate.  If  preserved,  shall  be 
delivered  up.  within  eight  days  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  master  or  person  having  the 
charge  or  command  of  such  vessel,  within 
any  district  of  the  United  States,  to  the  col- 
lector of  such  district;  and  that  If  any  for- 
eigner, or  any  person  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  such  foreigner,  shall  purchase  or  other- 
wise become  entitled  to  the  whole  or  any 
part  or  share  of  or  Interest  In  such  vessel, 
the  same  being  within  a  district  of  the 
United  States,  the  certificate  shall.  In  such 
case,  within  seven  days  after  such  purchase, 
change,  or  transfer  of  property,  be  delivered 
up  to  the  collector  of  the  district;  and  that 
If  any  such  purchase,  change,  or  transfer 
of  property  shall  happen  when  such  vessel 
shall  be  at  any  foreign  port  or  place,  or  at 
sea.  then  the  master  or  person  having  the 
charge  or  command  thereof,  shall,  within 
eight  days  after  his  arrival  within  any  dU- 
trlct  of  the  United  States,  deliver  up  the  cer- 
tificate to  the  collector  of  such  district. 

Sec.  4147. — In  order  to  the  registry  of  any 
vessel  built  within  the  United  States,  it  shall 
be  necessary  to  produce  a  certificate,  under 
the  hand  of  the  principal  or  master  carpen- 
ter, by  whom  or  under  whose  direction  the 
vessel  has  been  built,  testifying  that  she 
was  built  by  him  or  under  his  direction,  and 
specifying  the  place  where,  the  time  when, 
and  the  person  for  whom,  and  describing  her 
build,  number  of  decks  and  masts,  length, 
breadth,  depth,  tonnage,  and  such  other  cir- 
cumstances as  are  usually  descriptive  of  the 
Identity  of  a  vessel;  which  certificate  shall 
be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  removal  of  k 


new  vessel  from  the  district  where  she  may 
be  built  to  another  district  In  the  same  or 
an  adjoining  State,  where  the  owner  actually 
resides,  provided  It  be  with  ballast  only. 

Sec.  4160— 

The  registry  of  every  vessel  shall  express 
her  length  and  breadth,  together  with  her 
depth  and  the  height  under  the  third  or  spar 
deck,  which  shall  be  ascertained  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  tonnage-deck,  in  vessels 
having  three  or  more  decks  to  the  hull,  shall 
be  the  second  deck  from  below;  In  all  other 
cases  the  upper  deck  of  the  hull  Is  to  be 
the  tonnage-deck.  The  length  from  the  fore 
part  of  the  outer  planking  on  the  side  of 
the  stem  to  the  after  part  of  the  main  stem- 
post  of  screw-steamers,  and  to  the  after  part 
of  the  rudder-post  of  all  other  vessels  meas- 
ured on  the  top  of  the  tonnage-deck,  shall 
be  accounted  the  vessel's  length.  The  breadth 
of  the  broadest  part  on  the  outside  of  the 
vessel  shall  be  accounted  the  vessel's  breadth 
of  beam.  A  measure  from  the  under  side  of 
the  tonnage-deck  plank,  amidships,  to  the 
celling  of  the  hold  (average  thickness),  shall 
IM  accounted  the  depth  of  hold.  If  the  vessel 
has  a  third  deck,  then  the  height  from  the 
top  of  the  tonnage-deck  plank  to  the  under- 
side of  the  upper-deck  plank  shall  be  ac- 
coiinted  as  the  height  under  the  spar-deck. 
All  measAirement  to  be  taken  In  feet  and 
fractions  of  feet;  and  all  fractions  of  feet 
shall  be  ezpreased  In  decimals. 

Sec.  4164— 

When  the  several  matters  hereinbefore  re- 
quired. In  order  to  the  registering  of  any 
vessel,  have  been  complied  with,  the  collector 
of  the  district  comprehending  the  port  to 
which  she  t>elongs  shall  make  and  keep  In 
some  proper  book  a  registry  thereof,  and  shall 
grant  a  certificate  of  such  registry,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  m  the  form  following: 

In  pursuance  of  chapter  one,  Title  XLvm, 
"Regulation  of  Commerce  and  Navigation," 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(inserting  here  the  name,  occupation,  and 
place  of  alx>de  of  the  person  by  whom  the 
oath  was  made),  having  taken  and  sub- 
scribed the  oath  required  by  law,  and  having 
sworn  that  he  or  she,  and  (If  more  than  one 
owner,  adding  the  words,  "together  with," 
and  the  name  or  names,  occupations,  place 
or  places  of  atxkle,  of  the  owner  or  owners, 
and  the  part  or  proportion  of  such  vessel  be- 
longing to  each  owner)  is  (or  are)  the  only 
owner  (or  owners)  of  the  vessel  called 
the  (Inserting  here  her  name) ,  of  (insert- 
ing here  the  port  to  which  she  may  be- 
long), whereof  (Inserting  here  the  name  of 
the  master)  Is  at  present  master,  and  Is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
said  vessel  was  (inserting  here  when  and 
where  built),  and  (inserting  here  the  name 
and  office,  If  any,  of  the  person  by  whom  she 
shall  have  been  siurveyed  or  measured)  hav- 
ing certified  that  the  said  vessel  has  (Insert- 
ing here  the  number  of  decks)  and  (Insert- 
ing here  the  number  of  masts) ,  and  that  her 
length  is  (Inserting  here  the  number  of  feet) , 
her  breadth  (Inserting  here  the  number  of 
feet),  her  depth  (Inserting  here  the  nimilser 
of  feet),  and  that  she  measures  (inserting 
here  her  number  of  tons);  that  she  Is  (de- 
scribing here  the  particular  kind  of  vessel, 
whether  ship,  brlgantlne,  snow,  schooner, 
sloop,  or  whatever  else,  together  with  her 
build,  and  specifying  whether  she  has  any  or 
no  galley  or  head);  and  the  said  (naming 
the  owner,  or  the  master,  or  other  person  act- 
ing In  behalf  of  the  owner  or  owners,  by 
whom  the  certificate  of  measurement  has 
been  countersigned,  as  aforesaid)  having 
agreed  to  the  description  and  measurement 
above  specified,  and  sufficient  security  hav- 
ing been  given,  according  to  law,  the  said 
vessel  has  been  dully  registered  at  the  port 
of  (naming  the  port  where  registered) .  Given 
under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  (naming  the 
said  port),  this  (Inserting  the  particular 
day)  day  of  (naming  the  month).  In  the 
year(  specifying  the  number  of  the  year,  in 
words,  at  length) . 


Sec.  4156— 

MHien  the  master  of  such  vessel  himself 
makes  oath  touching  his  being  a  citizen,  the 
wording  of  the  certificate  shall  be  varied  to 
as  to  be  conformable  to  the  truth  of  the  case. 
When  a  new  certificate  of  registry  is  granted 
in  consequence  of  any  transfer  of  a  vessel, 
the  words  shall  be  so  varied  as  to  refer  to 
the  former  certificate  of  registry  for  her 
measurement. 

Sec.  4157— 

It  Ehall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  cause  to  be  provided  blank 
certificates  of  registry  and  such  other  papers 
as  may  be  necessary,  executed  In  such  man- 
ner and  with  such  marks  as  he  may  direct. 
No  certificate  of  registry  shall  be  Issued, 
except  such  as  shall  have  been  so  provided 
and  marked. 

Sec.  415»— 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  cause 
to  be  transmitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
collectors  of  the  several  districts,  a  sufficient 
number  of  forms  of  the  certificates  of  regis* 
try,  attested  under  the  seal  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  band  of  the  Register  thereof,  with 
proper  blanks,  to  be  filled  by  the  collectors, 
respectively,  by  whom  also  the  certificate 
shall  t>e  signed  and  sealed,  before  they  are 
issued;  and  where  there  is  a  naval  officer 
at  any  p>ort,  they  shall  be  coimtersigned  by 
him;  and  where  there  Is  a  surveyor,  but  no 
naval  officer,  they  shall  be  countersigned  by 
him.  A  copy  of  each  certificate  Issued  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Register,  who  shall 
cause  a  record  to  be  kept  of  the  same. 

Sec.  4159— 

Whenever  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
purchases  or  becomes  owner  of  any  vessel 
entitled  to  be  registered,  such  vessel  being 
within  any  district  other  than  the  one  In 
which  he  usually  resides,  such  vessel  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  registered  by  the  collector 
of  the  district  where  she  may  be,  at  the 
time  of  his  becoming  owner  thereof,  upon 
his  complying  with  the  provisions  hereinbe- 
fore prescribed,  in  order  to  the  registry  of 
ve&sels.  And  the  oath  which  Is  required  to 
be  taken  may,  at  the  option  of  such  owner, 
be  taken  either  before  the  collector  of  the 
district  within  which  such  vessel  may  be. 
either  of  whom  is  hereby  empowered  to 
administer  such  oath. 

Sec.  4160— 

Whenever  any  vessel,  registered  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, shall  arrive  at  the  district  comprehend- 
ing the  port  to  which  she  belongs,  the  cer- 
tificate of  registry  so  obtained,  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  collector  of  such  district, 
who,  upon  the  requisites  of  this  Title  In 
order  to  the  reglsti7  of  vessels,  being  com- 
plied with,  shall  grant  a  new  one  In  lieu  of 
the  first.  The  certificate  so  delivered  up 
shall  forthwith  be  returned  by  the  collec- 
tor who  receives  the  same,  to  the  collector 
who  granted  It.  If  the  first-mentioned  certif- 
icate of  registry  is  not  delivered  up,  as  above 
directed,  the  owner  and  the  master  of  such 
vessel,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  within  the 
district  comprehending  the  port  to  whldi 
she  may  belong,  shall  severally  be  liable  to 
a  i)enalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
certificate  of  registry  ahaU  be  thenceforth 
void. 

Sec.  4161— 

Whenever  any  vessel  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered Is  purchased  by  an  agent  or  attorney 
for  or  on  account  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  such  vessel  being  In  a  district  of  the 
United  States  more  than  fifty  miles  distant, 
taking  the  nearest  usual  route  by  land,  from 
the  one  comprehending  the  port  to  which, 
by  virtue  of  such  purchase,  and  by  force  of 
this  Title,  such  vessel  ought  to  be  deemed 
to  belong.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  coUector 
of  the  district  where  such  vessel  may  be. 
and  he  Is  hereby  required,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  such  agent  or  attorney,  to  proceed 
to  the  registering  of  the  vessel,  the  agent  or 
attorney  first  complying,  on  behalf  and  in 
the  stead  of  the  owner   thereof,  with  the 
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-aulsltes  prescribed  by  this  Title  In  order 
tothe  registry  of  vessels,  except  that.  In  the 
oath  taken  by  the  agent  or  attorney.  Instead 
^  .wearing  that  he  Is  agent  or  attorney 
for  the  owner  thereof,  and  that  he  has.  In 
Bood  faith,  purchased  the  vessel  for  the 
person  vhom  he  names  and  describes  as  the 
owner  thereof. 
8ec.  4162— 

Whenever  any  vessel  registered  in  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
gection  shaU  arrive  within  the  district  com- 
prehending the  port  to  which  she  belongs, 
the  certificate  of  registry  so  obtained  shall 
be  delivered  up  to  the  coUector  of  such 
district,  who,  upon  the  requirements  of  thU 
Title  in  order  to  the  registry  of  vessels  being 
complied  with,  shall  grant  a  new  one  In  lieu 
of  the  first.  The  certificate,  so  delivered  up, 
shaU  forthwith  be  returned  to  the  coUector. 
who  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  coUector 
who  granted  It.  If  the  first-mentioned  cer- 
tificate of  registry  Is  not  delivered  up,  as 
above  directed,  the  owner  and  the  master  of 
such  vessel,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  within 
the  district  comprehending  the  port  to 
which  she  may  belong,  shall  severally  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  doUars, 
and  the  certificate  of  registry  shaU  be 
thenceforth  void. 
Sec.  4163— 

If  any  of  the  matters  of  fact  alleged  In 
the  oath  taken  by  an  agent  or  attorney  to 
obtain  the  registry  of  a  vessel  which  are 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  party  so  swear- 
ing, are  not  true,  there  shall  be  a  forfeiture 
of  vessel,  together  with  her  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furnltxire.  in  respect  to  which  the  same 
was  made,  or  of  the  value  thereof,  to  be 
recovered,  with  costs  of  suit,  of  the  person 
by  whom  such  oath  was  made. 
Sec.  4164— 

Whenever  it  appears,  by  satisfactory  proof, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Tretwrury.  that  any 
vessel  has  been  sold  and  transferred  by 
process  of  law,  and  that  the  register  of  such 
vessel  is  retained  by  the  former  owner,  the 
Secretary  may  direct  the  collector  of  the 
district  to  which  sruch  vessel  may  belong  to 
grant  a  new  register,  under  such  sale,  on  the 
owners  complying  with  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  by  law  required  for  grant- 
ing ^uch  papers;  excepting  only  the  deliver- 
ing up  of  the  former  certificate  of  registry. 
But  nothing  in  this  section  shcUl  be  con- 
strued to  remove  the  llabUlty  of  any  person 
to  any  penalty  for  not  surrendering  the 
papers  belonging  to  any  vessel,  on  a  transfer 
or  sale  of  the  same. 
Sec.  4166— 

When  any  vessel,  registered  pursuant  to 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  shall,  whUe 
she  Is  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
be  sold  or  transferred  In  whole  or  In  part 
to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  such  ves- 
sel on  her  first  arrival  in  the  United  States 
thereafter,  shall  be  entitled  to  aU  the  privi- 
leges and  benefits  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  all  the  requisites  of 
law.  m  order  to  the  registry  of  vessels,  shall 
be  complied  with,  and  a  new  certificate  of 
reglBtry  obtained  for  such  vessel,  within 
three  days  from  the  time  at  which  the  master 
or  other  person  having  the  charge  of  com- 
mand of  such  vessel  Is  required  to  make  his 
final  report  upon  her  first  arrival  afterward. 
Sec.  4167— 

Whenever  the  certificate  of  the  registry  of 
any  vessel  Is  lost,  destroyed,  or  mislaid,  the 
master,  or  other  person  having  the  charge  or 
command  thereof,  may  make  oath  before  the 
coUector  of  the  district  where  such  vessel 
ShaU  first  be  after  such  loss,  destruction,  or 
mislaying,  in  the  form  following:  "I,  (Insert- 
ing here  the  name  of  the  person  swearing), 
being  master  (or  having  the  charge  or  com- 
mand) of  the  ship  or  vessel  called  the  (In- 
serting the  name  of  the  vessel) ,  do  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  the  said  vessel  hath  been,  as  I 
verUy  believe,  registered  according  to  law,  by 
the  name  of  (Inserting  again  the  name  of 
the  vessel) ,  and  that  a  certificate  thereof  was 


granted  by  the  coUector  of  the  district  of 
(naming  the  district  where  registered),  with 
certificate  hM  been  lost  (or  destroyed,  or 
unintentionally  and  by  mere  accident  mis- 
laid, as  the  case  may  be);  and  (except  where 
the  certificate  is  alleged  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed) that  the  same,  if  found  again,  and 
within  my  power,  shaU  be  deUvered  up  to  the 
coUector  of  the  district  In  which  It  was 
granted.''  Such  oath  shall  be  8ub8crll>ed  by 
the  party  making  the  same;  and  upon  such 
oath  ktelng  made,  and  the  other  requisites 
of  this  Title  in  order  to  the  registry  of  vessels 
being  complied  with.  It  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  collector  of  the  district  before  whom  such 
oath  is  made,  to  grant  a  new  register.  Insert- 
ing therein  that  the  same  is  issued  In  lieu  of 
the  one  lost  or  destroyed. 
Sec.  4168— 

Whenever  a  register  Is  granted  In  Ueu  of 
one  lost  or  destroyed,  by  any  other  than  the 
collector  of  the  district  to  which  the  vessel 
actually  belongs,  such  register  shall,  within 
ten  days  after  her  first  arrival  within  the  dis- 
trict to  which  she  belongs,  be  delivered  up  to 
the  collector  of  such  district,  who  shall, 
thereupon,  grant  a  new  register  in  Ueu  there- 
of. And  In  case  the  master  or  commander 
shall  neglect  to  deliver  up  such  register  with- 
in the  time  above  mentioned,  he  shaU  be 
Uable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars; 
and  the  former  register  shall  become  nuU 
and  void. 
Sec.  4169— 

In  every  case  in  which  a  vessel  Is  required 
to  be  registered  anew.  If  she  shaU  not  be  ao 
registered  anew,  she  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
any  of  the  prlvUegea  or  benefits  of  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States.  And  if  her  former  cer- 
tificate of  registry  is  not  delivered  up,  ex- 
cept where  the  same  may  have  been  de- 
stroyed, lost,  or  unlntentlonaUy  mislaid,  and 
an  oath  thereof  shall  have  been  made,  as 
herelnl>efore  prescribed,  the  owner  of  such 
vessel  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five 
hundred  doUars,  to  be  recovered  with  costs 
of  suit. 
Sec.  417(^— 

Whenever  any  vessel,  which  has  been  reg- 
istered. Is,  in  whole  or  in  part,  sold  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
Is  altered  in  form  or  burden,  by  being  length- 
ened or  built  upon,  or  from  one  denomina- 
tion to  another,  by  the  mode  or  method  of 
rigging  or  fitting,  the  vessel  shall  be  regis- 
tered anew,  by  her  former  name,  according 
to  the  directions  hereinbefore  contained, 
otherwise  she  shiJl  cease  to  be  deemed  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States.  The  former  cer- 
tificate of  registry  of  such  vessel  shaU  be 
delivered  up  to  the  collector  to  whom  appU- 
catlon  for  such  new  registry  Is  made,  at  the 
time  that  the  same  Is  made,  to  be  by  him 
transmitted  to  the  Register  of  the  Treasury, 
who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  canceled 
In  every  such  case  of  sale  or  transfer,  there 
shall  be  some  Instrument  of  writing,  in  the 
nature  of  a  bill  ot  sale,  which  shall  recite, 
at  length,  the  certificate;  otherwise  the  ves- 
sel ShaU  be  Incapable  of  being  so  registered 
anew. 

Sec.  4171— 

When  the  mMter  or  person  having  the 
charge  or  command  of  a  registered  vessel  Is 
changed,  the  owner,  or  one  of  the  owners, 
or  the  new  master  of  such  vessel,  shall  re- 
port such  change  to  the  coUector  of  the  dis- 
trict where  the  same  has  happened,  or  where 
the  vessel  shall  first  be  after  the  same  has 
happened,  and  shall  produce  to  him  the  cer- 
tificate of  registry  of  such  vessel,  and  shaU 
make  oath,  showing  that  such  new  master  Is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  or  means  whereby  he  Is  so  a 
citizen.  Thereupon  the  collector  shall  Indorse 
upon  the  certificate  of  registry  a  memoran- 
dum of  such  change,  specifying  the  name  of 
such  new  master,  and  shall  subscribe  the 
memorandum  with  his  name;  and  If  other 
than  the  collector  of  the  district  by  whom 
the  certificate  of  registry  was  granted,  shaU 


transmit  a  copy  of  the  memorandimi  to  htm, 
with  notice  of  the  particular  vessel  to  which 
It  relates;  and  the  collector  of  the  district, 
by  whom  the  certificate  shall  have  been 
granted,  shaU  make  a  like  memorandum  of 
such  change  in  his  book  of  registers,  and 
ShaU  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Register 
of  the  Treasury.  If  the  change  Is  not  re- 
ported, or  if  the  oath  Is  not  taken,  as  above 
directed,  the  registry  of  such  vessel  shaU  be 
void,  and  the  master  or  person  having  the 
charge  or  command  of  her  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  doUars. 
Sec.  4174— 

Every  certificate  of  registry  which  Is  de- 
livered up  to  a  collector  on  the  loss,  destruc- 
tion, or  capture  of  a  vessel,  ot  the  transfer 
thereof  to  a  foreigner,  ahaU  be  forthwith 
transmitted  to  the  Register  of  the  Treasury, 
to  be  canceled;  who,  if  the  same  shaU  have 
been  delivered  up  to  a  collector  other  than 
of  the  district  In  which  it  was  granted,  shall 
cause  notice  of  such  delivery  to  be  given 
to  the  collector  of  such  district. 
Sec.  4176— 

The  collector  of  each  district  shall  pro- 
gressively number  the  certificates  of  the  reg- 
istry by  him  granted,  beginning  anew  at  the 
commencement  of  each  year,  and  shaU  enter 
an  exact  copy  of  each  certificate  In  a  bocA 
to  be  kept  for  that  purpose;  and  shall,  once 
In  three  months,  transmit  to  the  Register  of 
the  Treasury  copies  of  all  the  certificates 
which  shall  have  been  granted  by  him.  In- 
cluding the  number  of  each. 
Sec.  4177— 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ShaU  have 
power,  under  such  regrulatlons  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  to  establish  and  provide  a  system 
of  numbering  vessels  so  registered,  enroUed, 
and  Uoensed;  and  each  vessel  so  numbered 
shall  have  her  niimbr  deeply  carved  or  other- 
wise permanently  marked  on  her  main  beam; 
and  If  at  any  time  she  shall  cease  to  be  so 
nuirked,  such  vessel  shall  be  no  longer  rec- 
ognized as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  4178— 

The  name  of  every  registered  vessel,  and 
of  the  port  to  which  she  shaU  belong,  shall 
be  painted  on  her  stern,  on  a  black  ground. 
In  white  letters,  of  not  less  than  three  inches 
in  length.  If  any  vessel  of  the  United  States 
shaU  be  found  without  having  her  name  and 
the  name  of  the  port  to  which  she  belongs  so 
painted,  the  owner  or  owners  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  fifty  doUars;  recoverable  one- 
half  to  the  person  giving  the  Information 
thereof,  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States. 
Sec.  4179— 

No  master,  owner,  or  agent  of  any  vessel 
ot  the  United  States  shall  In  any  way  change 
the  name  of  such  vessel,  or  by  any  device, 
advertisement,  or  contrivance  to  deceive  or 
attempt  to  deceive  the  pubUc,  or  any  officer 
or  agent  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State,  or  any  corporation  or  agent  thereof, 
or  any  person  or  persons,  as  to  the  true  name 
or  character  ot  such  vessel,  on  pain  ot  the 
forfeiture  of  such  vessel. 
Sec.  4180— 

Every  vessel  built  In  the  United  States, 
and  belonging  whoUy  or  In  part  to  the  sub- 
jects of  foreign  powers,  In  order  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  a  ship  built  and 
recorded  In  the  United  States,  shaU  be  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  coUector  of  the 
district  in  which  such  vessel  was  built.  In 
the  manner  following:  The  builder  ot  every 
such  vessel  shall  make  oath  before  the  col- 
lector of  such  district  In  manner  following: 
"I.  (Inserting  here  the  name  of  such  builder) . 
of  (Inserting  here  the  place  of  his  residence) . 
shipwright,  do  swear  (or  afllrm)  that  (de- 
scribing here  the  kind  of  vessel,  as  whether 
ship,  brig,  scow,  schooner,  sloop,  or  whatever 
else)  named  (Inserting  here  the  name  of  the 
ship  or  vessel) ,  having  (Inserting  here  the 
number  of  decks) ,  and  being  In  length  (in- 
serting here  the  numt»er  of  feet)  In  breadth 
(Inserting  here  the  numlier  ot  feet) ,  In  depth 
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(Inserting  here  the  number  ol  feet),  and 
measuring  (inserting  here  the  number  of 
tons) ,  having  (specifying  whether  any  or  no) 
galley,  and  (also  specUylng  whether  any 
or  no)  head,  was  built  by  me  or  under  my 
direction  at  (naming  the  place,  county,  and 
State) ,  In  the  United  States,  In  the  year  (In- 
serting here  the  number  of  the  year)." 
Which  oath  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  per- 
son making  the  same,  and  shall  be  recorded 
in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  collector  for  that 
purpose. 

Sec.  4182— 

A  certificate  of  the  record,  attested  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  collector,  shall  be 
granted  to  the  master  of  every  such  vessel, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  form  following: 
"In  pursuance  of  chapter  one,  Title  XLVIII, 
'Regulation  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,'  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
I  (Inserting  here  the  name  of  the  collector 
of  the  district ) ,  of  ( Inserting  here  the  name 
of  the  district).  In  the  United  States,  do 
certify  that  (Inserting  here  the  name  of  the 
builder),  of  (inserting  here  the  place  of  his 
residence,  county,  and  State),  having  sworn 
(or  alBrmed)  that  the  (describing  the  ship  or 
vessel,  as  in  the  certificate  of  record)  named 
(inserting  here  her  name),  whereof  (Insert- 
ing here  the  name  of  her  master)  is,  at 
present,  master,  was  built  at  (inserting  here 
the  name  of  the  place,  county,  and  State 
where  built),  by  him  or  under  his  direction. 
In  the  year  (inserting  here  the  number  of 
the  year);  and  (Inserting  here  the  name  of 
the  surveyor,  or  other  person,  by  whom  the 
measurement  shall  have  been  made)  having 
certified  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  has  (In- 
serting here  her  number  of  decks).  Is  in 
length  (inserting  here  the  number  of  feet), 
in  breadth  (inserting  here  the  number  of 
feet),  in  depth  (Inserting  here  the  number 
of  feet),  and  measures  (inserting  here  the 
number  of  tons) :  And  the  said  builder  and 
(naming  and  describing  the  owner,  or  master, 
or  agent  for  the  owner  or  owners,  as  the  case 
may  be.  by  whom  the  said  certificate  shall 
have  been  countersigned)  having  agreed  to 
the  said  description  and  admeasurement,  the 
said  vessel  has  been  recorded,  in  the  district 
of  (Inserting  here  the  name  of  the  district 
where  recorded) ,  in  the  United  States.  Wit- 
ness my  hand  and  seal  this  (inserting  here 
the  day  of  the  month)  day  of  (Inserting  here 
the  name  of  the  month) ,  In  the  yettf  (In- 
serting here  the  number  of  the  year) ."  Which 
certificate  shall  be  recorded  In  the  office  of 
the  collector,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  trans- 
mitted to  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  to  be 
recorded  in  his  office. 

Sec.  4183 — 

Whenever  the  master  or  the  name  of  a 
vessel  so  recorded  is  changed,  the  owner,  part 
owner,  or  consignee  of  such  vessel  shall  cause 
a  memorandum  thereof  to  be  Indorsed  on 
the  certificate  of  the  record,  by  the  collector 
of  the  district  where  such  vessel  may  be,  or 
at  which  she  shall  first  arrive  if  such  change 
took  place  In  a  foreign  coimtry;  and  a  copy 
thereof  shall  be  entered  In  the  book  of  rec- 
ords, a  transcript  whereof  shall  be  trans- 
,  mltted  by  the  collector  to  the  collector  of  the 
district  where  such  certificate  was  granted,  if 
not  the  same  person,  who  shall  enter  the 
same  In  his  book  of  records,  and  forward  a 
duplicate  of  such  entry  to  the  Register  of 
the  Treasury:  and  in  such  case,  until  the 
owner,  part  owner,  or  consignee  shall  cause 
the  memorandum  to  be  made  by  the  col- 
lector. In  the  manner  above  prescribed,  such 
Teasel  shall  not  be  deemed  a  veosed  recorded, 
In  Dursuance  of  this  Title. 

Sec.  4187— 

Every  collector  or  officer  who  knowingly 
makes,  or  is  concerned  In  making,  any  false 
register  or  record,  or  who  knowingly  grants 
or  is  concerned  In  granting,  any  false  cer- 
tificate of  registry  or  record  of  or  for  any 
vessel,  or  any  other  false  document  whatever 
touching  the  same,  contrary  to  the  true  In- 


tent and  meaning  of  this  Title,  or  who  de- 
signedly takes  any  other  or  greater  fees  than 
are  by  this  Title  allowed,  or  who  receives  any 
voluntary  reward  or  gratuity  for  any  of  the 
services  performed,  pursuant  thereto;  and 
every  surveyor  or  other  person  appointed  to 
measiire  any  vessel,  who  willfully  delivers  to 
any  collector  or  naval  officer  a  false  descrip- 
tion of  such  vessel,  to  be  registered  or  re- 
corded, shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  dolleirs,  and  be  rendered  incapable 
of  serving  in  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  un- 
der the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  4189— 

Whenever  any  certificate  of  registry,  en- 
rollment, or  license,  or  other  record  or  docu- 
ment granted  in  lieu  thereof,  to  any  vessel. 
Is  knowingly  and  fraudulently  obtained  or 
used  for  any  vessel  not  entitled  to  the  benefit 
thereof,  such  vessel,  with  her  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Sec.  4190— 

No  sea-letter  or  other  document  certifying 
or  proving  any  vessel  to  be  the  property  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Issued, 
except  to  vessels  duly  registered,  or  enrolled 
and  Ucenaed  as  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  vessels  which  shall  be  wholly  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  fur- 
nished with  or  entitled  to  sea-letters  or 
other  custom-house  documents. 

Sec.  4191— 

Every  person  who  knowingly  makes,  utters, 
or  publishes  any  false  sea-letter.  Mediterra- 
nean passport,  or  certificate  of  registry,  or 
who  knowingly  avails  himself  of  any  such 
Mediterranean  passport,  sea-letter,  or  certifi- 
cate of  registry,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and, 
if  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  shall 
thenceforth  be  incapable  of  holding  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  4214 — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  cause 
yachts  used  and  employed  exclusively  as 
pleasure-vessels,  and  designed  as  models  of 
naval  architecture.  If  entitled  to  be  enrolled 
as  American  vessels,  to  be  licensed  on  terms 
which  wUl  authorize  them  to  proceed  from 
port  to  port  of  the  United  States,  and  by  sea 
to  foreign  ports,  without  entering  or  clearing 
at  the  customhouse.  Such  license  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe,  conditioned  that  the  vessel 
shall  not  engage  in  any  unlawful  trade,  nor 
In  any  way  violate  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  comply  with  the 
laws  in  all  other  respects.  Such  vessels  so  en- 
rolled and  licensed  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
transport  merchandise  or  carry  passengers 
for  pay.  Such  vessels  shall,  in  all  respects, 
except  as  above,  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  shall  be  liable  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture  for  any  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Title. 

Sec.  4217— 

For  the  identification  of  yachts  and  their 
owners,  a  commission  to  sail  for  pleasure  In 
any  designated  yacht  belonging  to  any  regu- 
larly organized  and  Incorporated  yacht  club, 
stating  the  exemptions  and  privileges  en- 
Joyed  under  it,  may  be  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  be  a  token  of 
credit  to  any  United  States  official,  and  to 
the  authorities  of  any  foreign  power,  for 
privileges  enjoyed  under  It. 

Sec.  4312— 

In  order  for  the  enrollment  of  any  vessel, 
she  shall  possess  the  same  qualifications,  and 
the  same  requirements  in  all  respects  shall 
be  complied  with,  as  are  required  before  reg- 
istering a  vessel:  and  the  same  powers  and 
duties  are  conferred  and  imposed  upon  all 
officers,  respectively,  and  the  same  proceed- 
ings shall  be  had,  in  enrollment  of  vessels, 
as  are  prescribed  for  similar  cases  in  register- 
ing; and  vessels  enrolled,  with  the  masters 
or  owners  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  as  are  prescribed  for  reg- 
istered vessels. 


Sec.  4313— 

KnrollmeniB  and  licenses  for  vessels  owned 
by  any  incorporated  company  may  be  iuued 
in  the  name  of  the  president  or  secretary  of 
such  company;  and  such  enrolUnenu  or 
Ucenses  shall  not  be  vacated  or  affected  bv 
any  sale  of  shares  of  stock  In  such  company 

oAC.  4314' 

Previously  to  granting  enrollment  and  U- 
cense  for  any  vessel,  owned  by  any  company 
the  president  or  secretary  of  such  company 
shall  swear  to  the  ownership  of  such  vessel 
by  such  company,  without  designating  the 
names  of  the  persons  composing  such  com- 
pany; which  oath  shall  be  deemed  sufficient' 
without  requiring  the  oath  of  any  other  per- 
son interested  or  concerned  in  such  vessel 

Sec.  4315— 

Upon  the  death,  removal,  or  resignation  of 
the  president  or  secretary  of  any  incorpo- 
rated  company  owning  any  steamboat  or 
vessel,  a  new  enrollment  and  license  shall  be 
taken  out  for  such  steamboat  or  vessel 

Sec.  4318— 

Any  vessel  of  the  United  States,  navigating 
the  waters  on  the  northern,  northeastern 
and  northwestern  frontiers,  otherwise  than 
by  sea,  shall  be  enrolled  and  licensed  in  such 
form  as  other  vesseU;  such  enrollment  and 
license  shall  authorize  any  such  vessel  to  be 
employed  either  in  the  coasting  or  foreign 
trade  on  such  frontiers,  and  no  certificate 
of  registry  shall  be  required  for  vessels  so 
employed.  Such  vessels  shall  be,  in  every 
other  respect,  liable  to  the  regulations  and 
penalties  relating  to  registered  and  licensed 
vessels. 

S-:c.4319— 

The  record  of  the  enrollment  of  a  vessel 
shall  be  made,  and  an  abstract  or  copy  there- 
of granted,  as  nearly  as  may  be  In  the  fol- 
lowing  (form  I:  Enrollment.  In  conformity  to 
Title  L,  "Regulation  of  Vessels  in  Domestic 
Commerce."  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (inserting  here  the  name  of  the 
person,  with  his  occupation  and  place  of 
abode  by  whom  the  oath  or  affirmation  la  to 
be  made)  having  taken  and  subscribed  the 
oath  (or  affirmation)  required  by  law,  and 
having  sworn  (m-  affirmed)  that  he  (or  she) 
and  if  more  than  one  owner  adding  the  words 
(together  with,  "and  the  name  or  names,  oc- 
cupation or  occupations,  place  or  places  of 
abode  of  the  owner  or  owners,  and  the  part 
or  proportion  of  such  vessel  belong  to  each 
owner)  is  (or  are)  a  citizen  (or  citizens)  or 
the  United  States,  and  sole  owner  (or  owners) 
of  the  ship  or  vessel  called  the  (inserting  here 
her  name)  of  (inserting  here  the  name  of  the 
port  to  which  she  may  belong),  whereof  (in- 
serting here  the  name  of  the  master)  Is  at 
present  master,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  wai 
(inserting  here  when  and  where  built),  and 
(inserting  here  the  name  and  office,  if  any, 
of  the  person  by  whom  she  shall  have  been 
surveyed  and  measured),  having  certified 
that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  has  (inserting 
here  the  number  of  decks),  tmd  (Inserting 
here  the  number  of  masts),  and  that  her 
length  Is  (inserting  here  the  number  of  feet), 
her  breadth  (Inserting  here  the  number  of 
feet),  her  depth  (Inserting  here  the  number 
of  feet),  and  that  she  measures  (Inserting 
here  her  number  of  tons) ;  that  she  is  (de- 
scribing here  the  particular  kind  of  vessel, 
whether  ship,  brigantine,  scow,  schooner, 
sloop,  or  whatever  else  together  with  her 
build,  and  specifying  whether  she  has  any  or 
no  galley  or  head)  and  the  said  (naming 
the  owner  or  master,  or  other  person  acting 
in  behalf  of  the  owner  cr  owners)  by  whom 
the  certificate  of  measurement  shall  have 
been  cotintersigned,  having  agreed  to  the 
description  and  measurement  above  spec- 
ified, and  sufficient  security  having  been 
given,  according  to  the  said  title,  the  said 
ship  or  vessel  has  been  duly  enrolled  at  the 
port  of  (naming  the  port  where  enrolled). 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  (naming 
the  said  port),  this  (Inserting  the  particular 
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day)  day  of  (naming  the  month),  In  the  year 
(specifying  the  number  of  the  year,  in  words, 
at  lengfth) ." 
Sec.  4321— 

The  form  of  a  license  for  carrying  on  the 
coasting-trade  or  fisheries  shall  be  as  follows : 
"Ucense  for  carrying  on  the  (here  insert 
•coasting   trade,'    'whale-fishery,'     mackerel- 
fishery  ■  or  cod-fishery,'  as  the  case  may  be) . 
"In  pursuance  of  Title  L,  'Regulation  of 
Vessels  in  Domestic  Commerce,'  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States  (insert- 
ing here  the  name  of  the  husband  or  man- 
aging owner,  with  his  occupation  and  place 
of  abode,  and  the  name  of  the  master,  with 
the  place  of  his  abode),  having  given  bond 
that  the  (Insert  here  the  description  of  the 
vessel,     whether     ship,     brigantine,     snow, 
schooner,  sloop,  or  whatever  else  she  may 
be)     called    the    (Insert    here    the    vessel's 
name),  whereof  the  said  (naming  the  mas- 
ter) Is  master,  burden  (Insert  here  the  num- 
ber of  tons,  in  words)    tons,  as  appears  by 
her  enroUment,  dated  at   (naming  the  dis- 
trict,  day,   month,   and   year,   in   words   at 
length,  but  if  she  be  less  than  twenty  tons, 
insert,  instead  thereof,  'proof  being  had  of 
her  admeasurement'),  shall  not  be  employed 
in  any  trade,  while  this  license  shall  con- 
tmue  In  force,  whereby  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  defrauded,  and  hav- 
ing also  sworn    (or  afllrmed)    that  this  li- 
cense shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  vessel, 
or  for  any  other  employment,  than  Is  herein 
specified,  Ucense  Is  hereby  granted  for  tne 
said   (inserting  here   the   description  of  the 
vessel)    called  the    (inserting  here  the  ves- 
sel's name ) ,  to  be  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  (Inserting  here  'coasting-trade,'  'whale- 
fishery,'    mackerel-fishery,"    or    cod-fishery,' 
as  the  case  may  be),  for  one  year  from  the 
date  hereof,  and  no  longer.  Given  under  my 
hand  and  seal,  at  (naming  the  said  district) , 
this   (inserting  the  particular  day)    day  of 
(naming  the  month).  In  the  year  (specify- 
ing the   number   of   the   year   in  words   at 
length) ." 
Sec.  4322— 

The  collectors  of  the  several  districts  may 
enroll  and  license  any  vessel  that  may  be 
registered,  upon  such  registry  being  given 
up,  or  may  register  any  vessel  that  may  be 
enrolled,  upon  such  enrollment  and  license 
being  given  up. 
Sec.  4323— 

When  any  vessel  shall  be  in  any  other  dis- 
trict than  the  one  to  which  she  belongs,  the 
collector  of  such  district,  on  the  application 
of  the  master  thereof,  and  upon  his  taking 
an  oath  that,  according  to  his  best  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  the  property  remains  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  register  or  enrollment  pro- 
posed to  be  given  up,  and  upon  his  giving 
the  bonds  required  for  granting  registers, 
shall  make  the  exchange  of  an  enrollment  for 
a  register  or  a  register  for  an  enrollment; 
but  In  every  such  case,  the  collector  to  whom 
the  reglsteror  enrollment  and  license  may 
be  given  up  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the 
Register  of  the  Treasury;  and  the  register,  or 
enrollment  and  license,  granted  in  lieu 
thereof,  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  ar- 
rival of  such  vessel  within  the  district  to 
which  she  belongs,  be  delivered  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  district,  and  be  by  him  can- 
celed. If  the  master  shall  neglect  to  deliver 
the  register  or  enrollment  and  license  within 
such  time,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  one  hundred  dollars. 
Sec.  4324— 

No  license,  granted  to  any  veesel,  shall  be 
considered  In  force  any  longer  than  such  ves- 
sel is  owned,  and  of  the  description  set  forth 
In  such  license,  or  for  carrying  on  any  other 
business  or  employment  than  that  for  which 
she  is  specially  licensed. 
Sec.  4326— 

The  license  granted  to  any  vessel  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  collector  of  the  district  who 
may  have  granted  the  same,  within  three 
days  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 


which  it  was  granted.  In  case  such  vessel  be 
then  within  the  district,  or  If  she  be  absent 
at  that  time,  within  three  days  from  her  first 
arrival  within  the  district  afterward,  or  if  she 
be  sold  out  of  the  district,  to  the  collector  of 
such  district,  taking  her  certificate  therefor; 
and  if  the  master  thereof  shall  neglect  or 
reftise  to  deliver  up  the  license,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars. 
Sec.  4326— 

If  such  license,  however,  shall  have  been 
previously  given  up  to  the  collector  of  any 
other  district,  as  authorized  by  this  Title,  and 
a  certificate  thereof  under  the  hand  of  such 
collector  be  produced  by  such  master,  or  If 
such  license  be  lost,  or  destroyed,  or  uninten- 
tionally mislaid,  as  he  verily  believes,  and 
that  the  same,  if  found,  shall  be  delivered  up. 
as  is  herein  required,  then  the  penalty  pre- 
scribed la  the  preceding  section  shall  not  be 
Incurred.  If  such  license  shall  be  lost,  de- 
stroyed, or  unintentionally  mislaid,  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  it  was 
granted,  upon  the  like  oath  being  made  and 
subscribed  by  the  master  of  such  vessel,  the 
collector,  upon  application  being  made  there- 
for, shall  license  such  vessel  anew. 
Sec.  4327— 

The  owner  of  any  licensed  vessel  may  re- 
turn such  license  to  the  collector  who  granted 
the  same,  at  any  time  within  the  year  for 
which  It  was  granted;  and  thereupon  the  col- 
lector shall  cancel  the  same,  and  shall  license 
such  vessel  anew,  upon  the  application  of  the 
owner,  and  upon  the  conditions  hereinbefore 
required  being  complied  with. 
Sec.  4328 — 

Whenever  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
owner  of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States 
navigating  the  western  rivers  or  the  water* 
on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  north- 
western frontiers  of  the  United  States  other- 
wise than  by  sea,  and  being  In  a  district  other 
than  that  to  which  such  vessel  belongs,  to 
procure  her  enrollment  and  license,  or  li- 
cense, or  renewal  thereof,  the  same  proceed- 
ings may  be  had  in  the  district  In  which 
the  vessel  then  is,  as  are  required  by  law 
on  application  for  such  enrollment  and  li- 
cense, or  renewal  thereof,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  the  district  to  which  such  vessel  be- 
longs,  excepting  the  giving  of  bond  and  the 
enrollment  and  issuance  oif  license;  and  the 
officer  before  whom  such  proceeding  Is  had 
shall  certify  the  same  to  the  collector  of  the 
district  to  which  such  vessel  belongs,  who 
shall  thereupon,  on  the  owner  giving  bond 
as  required  in  other  cases,  duly  enroll  the 
vessel  and  issue  license  in  the  same  form  as 
If  the  appUcation  had  originally  been  made 
In  his  office;  and  shall  either  deUver  the  U- 
cense  to  the  owner,  or  forward  it  by  mall  to 
the  officer  who  certified  to  him  the  prelim- 
inary proceedings;  and  In  the  latter  case, 
such  officer  shall  deUver  the  Ucense  to  the 
owner  or  master  of  the  vessel. 
Sec.  4329 — 

Whenever  It  appears,  by  satisfactory  proof, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  any 
veeeel  has  been  sold  and  transferred  by  proc- 
ess of  law,  and  that  the  certificate  of  en- 
rollment or  license  of  such  vessel  Is  retcdned 
by  the  former  owner,  the  Secretary  may 
direct  the  collector  of  the  district  to  which 
such  vessel  belongs  to  grant  a  new  certifi- 
cate of  enrollment  or  license,  on  the  owner's, 
owner  such  sale,  complying  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  by  law  required  for 
granting  of  such  papers,  excepting  only  the 
delivering  up  of  the  former  certificate  of 
enrollment  or  license.  But  nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  remove  the  li- 
ability of  any  person  to  any  penalty  for  not 
surrendering  up  the  papers  belonging  to  any 
veesel,  on  a  transfer  or  sale  of  the  same. 
Sec.  4330— 

No  license,  or  enrollment  and  license,  «■ 
renewal  of  either,  shall  hereafter  be  Issued  to 
any  vessel  until  the  collector  to  whom  appli- 
cation Is  made  for  the  seme  is  satisfied,  from 
the  oath  of  the  owner  or  master,  that  all 


equipments  and  repairs,  made  In  a  foreign 
port  within  the  year  immediately  preceding 
such  application,  have  been  duly  accounted 
for,  and  the  duties  accruing  thereon  duly 
paid;  and  If  such  owner  or  master  shall  re- 
fuse to  take  such  oath,  or  take  it  falsely,  the 
vessel  shall  be  seized  and  forfeited. 

Sec.  4331 — Before  any  vessel,  of  the  burden 
of  five  tons,  and  leas  than  twenty  tons,  shall 
be  licensed,  the  same  measurement  shall  be 
made  of  such  vessel,  and  the  same  provisions 
observed  relative  thereto,  as  are  to  be  ob- 
served In  case  of  measuring  vessels  to  be 
registered  or  enrolled;  but  In  all  cases,  where 
such  vessel  or  any  other  licensed  vessel  shall 
have  been  once  measured.  It  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  measure  such  vessel  anew,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  another  enrollment 
or  license,  unless  such  vessel  shall  have  un- 
dergone some  alteration  as  to  her  burden, 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  her  former  license. 
Sec.  4333 — The  collector  of  each  district 
shall  progressively  number  the  licenses  by 
him  granted,  beginning  anew  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  year,  and  shall  make  a 
record  thereof  In  a  book,  to  be  by  him  kept 
for  that  purpose,  and  shall,  once  In  three 
months,  transmit  to  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury  copies  of  the  licenses  which  shall 
have  been  so  granted  by  him;  and  also  of  such 
licenses  as  shall  have  been  given  up  or  re- 
turned to  him,  respectively.  In  pursuance  of 
this  Title.  Whenever  any  vessel  is  licensed 
or  enrolled  anew,  or  being  licensed  or  en- 
rolled Is  afterward  registered,  or  being  regis- 
tered U  afterward  enrolled  or  licensed,  she 
shall.  In  every  such  case,  be  enrolled,  licensed, 
or  registered  by  her  former  name. 

Sec.  4335 — Whenever  the  master  of  any 
licensed  vessel,  ferry-boats  excepted,  la 
changed,  the  new  master,  or.  In  case  of  his 
absence,  the  owner  or  one  of  the  owners 
thereof,  shall  report  such  change  to  the  col- 
lector residing  at  the  port  where  the  same 
happens.  If  there  be  one;  otherwise,  to  the 
collector  residing  at  any  port  where  such  ves- 
sel next  arrives,  who,  upon  the  oath  of  such 
new  master,  or.  In  case  of  his  absence,  of  the 
owner,  that  such  master  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  such  vessel  shall 
not,  while  such  license  continues  In  force, 
be  employed  In  any  manner  whereby  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  may  be  de- 
frauded, shall  indorse  such  change  on  the 
license,  with  the  name  of  the  new  master. 
Whenever  such  change  Is  not  reported,  and 
Indorsed,  as  herein  required,  such  vessel.  If 
found  carrying  on  the  coasting-trade  or  fish- 
eries, shall  be  subject  to  pay  the  seme  fees 
and  tonnage  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
having  a  register,  and  the  new  master  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars. 

Sec.  4337 — If  any  vessel,  enrolled  or 
licensed,  shall  proceed  on  a  foreign  voyage, 
without  first  giving  up  her  enrollment  and 
license  to  the  collector  of  the  district  com- 
prehending the  port  from  which  she  Is  about 
to  proceed  on  such  voyage,  and  being  duly 
registered  by  such  collector,  every  such  vessel, 
together  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furni- 
ture, and  the  merchandise  so  Imported  there- 
in, shall  be  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture. 
Sec.  4338— 

If  the  port  from  which  any  vessel,  so  en- 
rolled or  licensed  Is  about  to  proceed  on  a 
foreign  voyage.  Is  not  within  the  district 
where  such  vessel  Is  enrolled,  the  collector  of 
such  district  shall  give  to  the  master  of  such 
vessel  a  certificate,  specifying  that  the  en- 
rollment and  license  of  such  vessel  has  been 
received  by  him,  and  the  time  when  It  was  so 
received;  which  certificate  shall  afterward 
be  delivered  by  the  master  to  the  collector 
who  may  have  granted  such  enroUment  and 
license. 

Sec.  4339— 

AU  vessels  which  may  clear  with  regiiters 
for  the  purpKDse  of  engaging  in  the  whale 
fishery  shaU  be  deemed  to  have  lawful  and 
sufficient  papers  for  such  voyages,  securing 
the  privileges  and  rights  of  registered  vessels. 
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and  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of  vessels 
enrolled   and  licensed   for  tbe  flsnerles. 

Sec.  437a— 

If  any  vessel  be  at  sea  at  the  expiration  of 
the  time  for  which  the  license  was  given,  and 
the  master  of  such  vessel  shall  swear  that 
such  was  the  case,  and  shall  also,  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  his  arrival,  deliver  to 
the  collector  of  the  district  In  which  he  shall 
first  arrive  the  license  which  shall  have  ex- 
pired, the  forfeiture  prescribed  In  the  preced- 
ing section  shall  not  be  Incurred,  nor  shall 
the  vessel  be  liable  to  pay  the  fees  and  ton- 
nage therein  required. 

Sec.  4384— 

AH  vessels  subject  to  enrollment  or  license 
shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  fees 
established  by  law  for  services  of  customs 
offices  Incident  thereto. 

Sec   4385— 

Nothing  In  this  Title  shall  be  construed  to 
extend  to  any  boat  or  lighter  not  being 
masted,  or  If  masted  and  not  decked,  em- 
ployed In  the  harbor  of  any  town  or  city. 

Sec.  44»6— 

Every  steam-vessel  of  the  United  States,  In 
addition  to  having  her  name  painted  on  her 
stern,  shall  have  the  same  conspicuously 
placed  in  distinct,  plain  letters,  of  not  less 
than  six  Inches  in  length,  on  each  outer  side 
of  the  pilot-house.  If  It  has  such,  and  in  case 
the  vessel  has  side-wheels  also  on  the  outer- 
side  of  each  wheel-house:  smd  If  any  such 
steamboat  be  found  without  having  her  name 
placed  as  required;  she  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  penalty  and  forfeitures  as  provided 
by  law  m  the  case  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  found  without  having  her  name,  and 
the  name  of.  the  port  to  which  she  belongs, 
painted  on  her  stern. 

Sec   4498— 

No  license,  register,  or  enrollment  shall  be 
granted,  nor  any  other  papers  be  issued,  by 
any  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  the 
customs,  to  any  vessel  propelled  In. whole  or 
In  part  by  steam,  until  he  shall  have  satis- 
factory evidence  that  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Title  have  been  fully  complied  with. 

STATDTES  AT  LABGC 

Apr.  17,  1874,  ch.  lOfl,  18  Stat.  30 — 

That  the  provisions  of  the  act  relating  to 
the  enrollment  and  license  of  vessels  navi- 
gating the  western  rivers  and  the  waters  on 
the  northern,  northeastern,  and  northwest- 
em  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  otherwise 
than  by  sea,  approved  February  twenty- 
eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  slxty-flve,  are 
hereby  extended  to  Include  all  vessels  of  the 
United  States  navigating  the  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

Feb.  27,  1877,  ch.  80.  sec.  1  (part  amending 
sections  431S,  4318,  and  4320  of  the  Revised 
Statutes) ,  19  Stat.  260 — 

Section  forty-three  hundred  and  fifteen  Is 
amended  by  inserting,  in  the  second  line, 
before  the  word  "vessel,"  the  words  "steam- 
boat or." 

Section  forty-three  hundred  and  eighteen 
is  amended  by  striking  out,  to  the  sixth 
Une,  the  word  "register,"  and  inserting  the 
word  "registry." 

Section  forty-three  hundred  and  nineteen 
is  amended  by  inserting,  to  the  third  Une, 
after  the  word  "foUowtog, '  the  word  "form;" 
and  by  striking  out,  to  the  thirty-first  Itoe, 
the  word  "act,"  and  Inserting  the  word 
"title." 

Section  forty-three  hundred  and  twenty  Is 
amended  by  striking  out,  to  the  last  Itoe, 
the  words  "the  duty  of  six  cents  per  ton  being 
first  paid." 

June  30,  1879.  ch.  64,  Stat.  44 — 

That  the  provisions  of  title  fifty  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  shaU 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  payment 
of  any  fee  or  charge  for  the  enrolling  or  11- 
censtog  of  vessels  built  to  the  United  States 
and  owned  by  citizens  thereof,  not  propelled 
by  sail  or  by  totemal  motive  power  of  their 


own,  and  not  in  any  case  carrying  passengers, 
whether  navigattog  the  totemal  waters  of  a 
state  or  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  engaged  to  trade  with  con- 
tiguous foreign  territory,  nor  shall  this  or 
any  existing  law  be  construed  to  require  the 
enrolltog,  reglstertog  or  licensing  of  any  fiat 
boat,  barge  or  like  craft  for  the  carriage  of 
freight,  not  propelled  by  sail  or  by  totemal 
motive  power  of  its  own,  on  the  rivers  or  lakes 
of  the  United  States. 

Mar.  3,  1883,  ch.  133,  Sec.  1,  22  Stat.  566 — 
That  section  forty-two  hundred  and  four- 
teen of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
Statas  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  42X4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  cause  yachte  used  and  employed  exclu- 
sively as  pleasure  vessels  or  designed  as 
models  of  naval  architecture,  if  built  and 
owned  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  forty-one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
to  forty-one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  to  be 
licensed  on  terms  which  will  authorize  them 
to  proceed  from  port  to  port  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  sea  to  foreign  ports,  without 
entering  or  clearing  at  the  customhouse, 
such  license  shall  be  to  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 
The  owner  of  any  such  vessel,  before  taktog 
out  such  license,  shall  give  a  bond  in  such 
form  and  for  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe,  conditioned 
that  the  vessel  shall  not  engage  in  any  trade, 
nor  in  any  way  violate  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States;  and  shall  comply  with 
the  laws  in  all  other  respects.  Such  vessels. 
so  enrolled  and  licensed,  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  transport  merchandise  or  carry  passei^gers 
for  pay.  Such  vessels  shall  have  their  name 
and  port  placed  on  some  conspicuous  portion 
of  their  hulls.  Such  vessels  shall,  to  all 
respecta,  except  as  above,  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  Uable 
to  seizure  and  forfeiture  for  any  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  title:  Provided,  That 
all  charges  for  license  and  Inspection  fees  for 
any  pleasure  vessel  or  yacht  shall  not  exceed 
five  dollars,  and  for  admeasurement  shall 
not  exceed  tan  cents  per  ton." 

June  26,  1884,  ch.  121,  Sec.  21,  23  Stat.  68— 
That  the  word,  "port,"  as  used  in  sections 
forty-one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  and 
forty-three  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  in  reference  to  painting 
the  name  and  port  of  every  registered  or 
licensed  vessel  on  the  stern  of  such  vessel, 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  either  the  port 
where  the  vessel  U  reglstared  or  enrolled, 
or  the  place  in  the  same  district  where  the 
vessel  was  built  or  where  one  or  more  of 
the  owners  reside. 

July  5,  1884.  ch.  221.  Sec.  4,  23  Stat.  lift- 
That  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  shall 
annually  prepare  and  publish  a  list  of  vessels 
of  the  United  States  belonging  to  the  com- 
mercial marine,  specifying  the  official  num- 
ber, signal  letters,  names,  rig,  tonnage,  home 
port,  and  place  and  data  of  building  of  every 
vessel  dlstlngtilshtog  in  such  list  salltog- 
vessels  from  such  as  may  be  propelled  by 
steam  or  other  motive  power.  He  shall  also 
report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
\iry  the  increase  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  by  building  or  otherwise,  specifying 
their  number,  rig.  and  motive  power.  He  shall 
also  tovestigata  the  operations  of  the  laws 
relative  to  navigation,  and  annually  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such  par- 
ticulars as  may,  in  his  Judgment,  admit  of 
Improvement  or  may  require  amendment. 
June  19,  1886.  ch.  421,  Sec.  6.  24  Stat.  81 — 
That  from  the  cloee  of  section  forty-one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  of  eald  aitatutas 
the  followtog  words  shall  be  stricken  out.  to 
wit:  "Such  vessel  shall  be  no  longer  recog- 
nized as  a  veesel  of  the  United  States; "  and  to 
lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  Inserted  the  words 
following:  "Such  vessel  shall  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  thirty  dollars  on  every  arrival  in  a 
port  of  the  United  Statas  if  she  have  not 


her  proper  official  number  legally  carved  or 
permanently  marked." 

Feb.  21.  1891,  ch.  260,  Sec.  1,  26  Stat  788— 
That  section  forty-one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight, of  the  Revised  Statutes  be  and 
the  same  Is  hereby,  amended  to  read  entire 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  4178.  The  name  of  every  documented 
vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  be  marked 
upon  each  bow  and  upon  the  stern,  and  tha 
home  port  shall  also  be  marked  upon  the 
stam.  These  names  shall  be  painted,  or  carved 
and  gilded,  to  Roman  lettars  in  a  light  color 
on  a  dark  ground,  or  in  a  dark  color  on  a 
light  ground,  and  to  be  dlsttoctly  visible 
The  smallest  letters  to  be  used  shall  not  be 
less  in  size  than  four  Inches.  If  any  vessels 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  found  without 
these  names  being  so  marked  the  owner  or 
owners  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten 
dollars  for  each  name  omlttad;  Provided, 
however,  that  the  names  on  each  bow  may  be 
marked  withto  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-one. 

Jan.  16,  1895,  ch.  24,  Sec.  2.  4.  SUt  634 
626— 

Sec.  2.  That  section  forty-one  himdred  and 
forty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  read: 

"Sec.  4146.  A  certificate  of  registry  shall 
be  solely  used  for  the  vessel  for  which  it  Is 
granted,  and  shall  not  be  sold,  lent,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  to  any  person  whomsoever; 
and  in  case  the  vessel  so  registered  shall  be 
lost,  or  taken  by  an  enemy,  bumed,  or  broken 
up,  or  shall  be  otherwise  prevented  from 
returning  to  the  port  to  which  she  may  be- 
long, the  certificate,  if  preserved,  shall  be 
delivered  up  withto  eight  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  master  or  person  having  the 
charge  or  command  of  such  vessel  within 
any  district  of  the  United  States,  to  the  col- 
lector of  such  district;  and  if  any  foreigner, 
or  any  person  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such 
foreigner,  shall  purchase  or  otherwise  be- 
come entitled  to  the  whole,  or  any  part  or 
share  of.  or  interest  in  such  vessel,  the  same 
being  within  a  district  of  the  United  States, 
the  certificate  shall,  within  seven  days  after 
such  purchase,  change,  or  transfer  of  prop- 
erty, be  delivered  up  to  the  collector  of  the 
district;  and  If  any  such  purchase,  change, 
or  transfer  of  property  shall  happen  when 
such  vessel  shall  be  at  any  foreign  port  or 
place,  or  at  sea,  then  the  master  or  person 
having  the  charge  or  command  thereof  shall, 
within  eight  days  after  his  arrival  withto  any 
district  of  the  United  States,  deliver  up  the 
certificate  to  the  collector  of  such  district. 
Any  master  or  owner  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  liable  te  a 
penalty  of  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  the  certificate  of  registery  shall  be 
thenceforth  void.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  have  the  power  to  remit  or 
mitigate  such  penalty  if  in  his  opinion  it 
was  incurred  without  willful  negligence  or 
Intention  of  fraud." 

Sec.  4.  That  no  bond  shall  be  required 
on  the  Ucenslng  of  yachte;  no  licensed  yacht 
shall  engage  to  any  trade,  nor  to  any  way 
violate  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and  every  such  yacht  shall  comply 
with  the  laws  in  all  respects.  Section  one  of 
the  Act  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three,  amending  section 
forty-two  hundred  and  fourteen.  Revised 
Statutes,  and  so  forth,  is  amended  aooord- 
ingly. 

Jan.  20,  1897,  ch.  67,  Sec.  1,  2.  29  Stat.  491. 
492— 

That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
section  forty-one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight,  Revised  Statutes,  in  relation  to  the 
marking  of  vessels'  names  at  bow  and  stem, 
and  also  to  provide  for  marking  the  draft," 
approved  February  twenty-first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ntoety-one,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"That  section  forty-one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  of   the   Revised  Statutes  be. 
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and  the  same  U  hereby  amended  to  read 
entire  as  follows: 

"Sec  4178.  The  name  of  every  docu- 
mented vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
marked  upon  each  bow  and  upon  the  stem, 
and  the  home  port  shall  also  be  marked 
upon  the  stern.  These  names  shall  be  patoted 
orgilded  or  consist  of  cut  or  carved  or  cast 
roman  letters  in  light  color  on  a  dark  ground, 
or  in  a  dark  color  on  a  light  ground,  secured 
in  place,  and  to  be  dlsttoctly  visible.  The 
smallest  letters  used  shall  not  be  less  in 
size  than  four  inches.  If  any  such  vessel 
shall  be  found  without  these  names  being 
BO  marked  the  owner  or  owners  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  doUars  for  each 
name  omitted:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
names  on  each  bow  may  be  marked  withto 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven." 
"Sec.  2.  That  the  draft  of  every  registered 
vessel  shall  be  marked  upon  the  stem  and 
stem  poet,  in  English  feet  or  decimeters,  to 
either  arable  or  roman  numerals.  The  bot- 
tom of  each  numeral  shall  indicate  the  draft 
to  that  Itae." 

June  24,  1902,  ch.  1165,  Sec.  1,  2,  32  Stat. 
398,  399 — 

That  section  forty-one  hundred  and  thirty- 
ntoe  of  the  Revised  Statutes  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  4139.  Prevtoua  to  granttog  a  register 
for  any  vessel  owned  by  any  incorporated 
company,  or  by  an  individual  or  individuals, 
the  president  or  secretary  of  such  comjjany, 
or  any  other  officer  or  agent  thereof,  duly  au- 
thorized by  said  company  in  wrlttog,  attested 
by  the  corporate  seal  thereof,  to  act  for  the 
company  to  this  behalf,  or  the  managing 
owner,  or  his  agent  duly  authorized  by  power 
of  attorney,  when  such  vessel  is  owned  by  an 
Individual  or  individuals,  shall  swear  to  the 
ownership  of  the  vessel  without  designating 
the  names  of  the  persons  compostog  the  com- 
pany, when  such  vessel  Is  owned  by  a  corpo- 
ration, and  the  oath  of  either  of  said  officers 
or  agents  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  without 
requiring  the  oath  of  any  other  person  In- 
terested and  concerned  to  such  vessel." 

Sec.  2.  That  section  forty-three  hundred 
and  fourteen  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  so  as  to  read  eis  follows : 

"Sec.  4314.  Previous  to  granting  enrollment 
and  license  for  any  vessel  owned  by  an  to- 
corporated  company,  or  by  an  individual  or 
individuals,  the  president  or  secretary  of  such 
company,  or  any  other  officer  or  agent 
thereof,  duly  authorized  by  said  company  In 
writing,  attested  by  the  corporate  seal  thereof, 
to  act  in  Ita  behalf,  or  the  managtog  owner, 
or  his  agent  duly  authorized  by  {X)wer  of  at- 
torney, when  such  vessel  Is  owned  by  an 
Individual  or  individuals,  shall  swear  to  the 
ownership  of  such  vessel  without  deelgnattog 
the  names  of  the  persons  composing  such 
company,  when  such  vessel  is  owned  by  a 
corpcwation,  which  oath  shall  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient without  requiring  the  oath  of  any  other 
person  interested  or  concerned  In  such 
veesel." 
Mar.  3,  1906,  ch.  1457,  Sec.  9,  33  Stat.  1033 — 
That  section  forty-four  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  it  Is  hereby,  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4498.  A  register,  enrollment,  or  li- 
cense shall  not  be  granted  or  other  papers  be 
issued  by  any  collector  or  other  chief  offi- 
cer ol  customs  to  any  vessel  subject  by  law 
to  Inspection  under  this  title  until  all  the 
provisions  of  this  title  applicable  to  such 
veesel  have  been  fully  compiled  with  and 
tmtll  the  certificate  of  tospectlon  required 
by  this  title  for  such  vessel  has  been  filed 
with  said  collector.'* 

Apr.  24,  1906,  ch.  1865,  Sec.  1.  2.  34  Stat. 
186— 

That  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 


rected from  time  to  time  to  consolidate  into 
one  document  to  the  case  of  any  veesel  of 
the  United  States  of  twenty  net  register  tons 
or  over,  the  form  of  enrollment  preecribed 
by  section  forty-three  hundred  and  nineteen 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  the  form  of 
license  prescribed  by  section  forty-three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
and  such  consolidated  form  shall  hereafter 
be  Issued  to  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  In 
Ueu  of  the  separate  enrollment  and  license, 
now  prescribed  by  law,  and  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  compliance  with  the  requlrementa 
of  laws  relattog  to  the  subject. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  forty-three  hundred 
and  twenty-flve  of  the  Revised  Statutes  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  4325.  The  license  granted  to  any  ves- 
sel shall  be  presented  few  renewal  by  endorse- 
ment to  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  vessel  then  may  be  with- 
to three  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  which  it  was  granted,  or,  if  she  be  absent 
at  that  time,  within  three  days  from  her 
first    arrival    within   a    district.    In    case    of 
change  of  build,  ownership,  district,  trade, 
or  arrival  under  temporary  papers  In  the  dis- 
trict where  she  belongs  the  license  shall  be 
surrendered.  If  the  master  shall  fall  to  de- 
liver the  license  he  shaU  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  ten  dollars,  which  shall  not  be  mitigated." 
May  28,  1908,  ch.  212,  Sec.  7,  35  Stat.  426— 
That  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act  if  a  shipowner  desires  to  use  ioi  the  pur- 
pose of  a  private  code  any  rockets,  lights,  or 
other  similar  signals,  he  may  register  those 
signals  and  house  flags  and  funnel  marks 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  who 
shall  give  public  notice  from  time  to  time 
of  the  signals,  house  flags,  and  f\innel  marks 
so  registered  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think 
requisite  for  preventing  those  signals  from 
being  mistaken  for  signals  of  dlstreee  or  sig- 
nals for  pilots.  The  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion may  refuse  to  register  any  signals  which 
to  his  opinion  cannot  easily  be  dlsttogulshed 
from  signals  of  distress,  signals  for  pllow,  or 
signals  prescribed  by  laws  for  preventing  col- 
lisions. 
Feb.  29.  1912,  ch.  47,  37  Stat.  70 
That  section  one  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  simplify  the  Issue  of  enrollmente  and 
licenses  of  vessels  of  the  United  Statee,"  ap- 
proved April  twenty-fourth,  ntoeteen  him- 
dred and  six.  Is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
tog  out  the  words  "of  twenty  net  register 
tons  or  over,"  so  that  it  will  read  as  follows: 
"That  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
from  time  to  time  to  consolidate  into  one 
document  in  the  case  of  any  vessel  of  the 
United  States  the  form  of  enrollment  pre- 
scribed by  section  forty-three  hundred  and 
nineteen  of   the  Revised  Statutes  and   the 
form  of  license  prescribed  by  section  forty- 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  and  such  consolidated  form 
shall  hereafter  be  Issued  to  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  In  lieu  of  the  separate  enroll- 
ment and  license  now  prescribed  by  law,  and 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  laws  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject." 

July  9,  1912,  ch.  220.  37  Stat.  189— 
That  upon  affidavit  by  a  reputable  shlp- 
buUder  of  the  United  States  than  an  un- 
rigged wooden  vessel  of  the  United  States  has 
been  rebuilt,  giving  the  date  and  place  of 
such  rebuilding.  Is  sound  and  free  from 
rotten  or  doted  wood  In  structural  parte, 
properly  fastened  and  calked  and  In  strength 
and  seaworthiness  as  good  as  new,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation  shall  Include  In  the 
List  of  Merchant  Vessels  a  notation  to  that 
effect. 
Aug.  20,  1912,  ch.  307,  Sec.  1.  37  Stat.  316 — 
That  sections  forty-two  hundred  and  four- 
teen and  forty-two  hundred  and  eighteen  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  be.  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Sec.  4214.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  may  cause  yachte  used  and  employed 
exclusively  as  pleasure  vessels  or  designed  as 
models  of  naval  architecture.  If  built  and 
owned  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  forty-one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
to  forty-one  hundred  and  thlrty-flve.  to  be 
licensed  on  terms  which  will  authorize  them 
to  proceed  from  port  to  port  of  the  United 
States  and  to  foreign  porta  without  entering 
or  clearing  at  the  customhouse;  such  license 
shall   be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  may  prescribe.  Such 
vessels,  so  enrolled  and  licensed,  shall  not  be 
allowed   to  transport  merchandise  or  carry 
passengers  for  pay.  Such  veasels  shall  have 
their  name  and  port  placed  on  some  con- 
spicuous portion  of  their  hulls.  Such  vessels 
shall.  In  all  respects,  except  sls  above,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  selzxire  and  forfeitxire  for 
any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  title." 
"Sec.  4218.  Every  yacht,  except  those  of 
fifteen  gross  tons  or  under,  visiting  a  foreign 
country    under    the    provisions    of    sections 
forty-two  hundred  and  fourteen,  forty-two 
hundred  smd  fifteen,  and  forty-two  hundred 
and  seventeen  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall, 
on  her  return  to  the  umted  States,  make 
due  entry  at  the  customhouse  of  the  port  at 
which,    on    such    return,    she    shall    arrive: 
Provided.  That  nothing  to  this  act  shall  be 
so  construed  as   to  exempt  the   master   or 
person  to  charge  of  a  yacht  or  vessel  arriving 
from  a  foreign  port  or  place  with  dutiable 
articles  on  board  from  reporting  to  the  cus- 
toms officer  of  the  United  States  at  the  port 
or  place  at  which  said  yacht  or  vessel  shall 
arrive,  and  deliver  in  to  said  officer  a  mani- 
fest of  all  dutiable  articles  brought  from  a 
foreign  country  In  such  yachte  or  vessels." 
Aug.  24.   1912,  ch.  390.  Sec.  5    (part).  87 
Stat.  562 — 

Sec.  5  •  •  •  That  section  forty-one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4132.  Vessels  built  within  the  United 
States    and    belonging    wholly    to    citizens 
thereof;  and  vessels  which  may  be  captured 
in  war  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
lawfully  condemned  as  prize,  or  which  may 
be  adjusted  to  be  forfeitured  for  a  breach 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States;   and  sea- 
going vessels,  whether  steam  or  sail,  which 
have    been    certified    by    the    Steamboat- 
Inspection  Service  as  safe  to  carry  dry  and 
perishable  cargo,  not  more  than  five  years 
old    at   the   time    they    apply    for   registry, 
wherever  built,  which  are  to  engage  only  in 
trade   with   foreign   countries  or   with   the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Ouam 
and  Tutulla,  being  wholly  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  corporations  orga- 
nized suid  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  thereof,  the 
preslden*;  and  managing  directors  of  which 
shall   be   citizens   of   the   United   States   or 
corporations  organized  and  chartered  under 
the   laws   of   the   United   States   or   of   any 
State  thereof,  the  President  and  managtog 
directors  of  which  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  others,  may  be  regis- 
tered as  directed  in  this  title.  Forelgn-buUt 
vessels  registered  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
not  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade:  Provided, 
That  a  foreign  built  yacht,  pleasure  boat,  or 
ve-sel  not  used  intended  to  be  used  for  trade 
admitted  to  American  registry  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  not  be  exempt  from  the 
collection  of  ad  valorem  duty  provided  in 
section    thirty-seven    of   the   Act    approved 
August  fifth,   ntoeteen   hundred   and   nine, 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  revenue,  equal- 
ize duties,  and  encourage  the  industries  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.' 
That    an    materials    of    foreign    production 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction 
or  repair  of  vessels  built  In  the  United  States 
and    all    such   materials    necessary   for   the 
building  or  repair  of  their  machinery  and  all 
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articles  necessary  for  their  outQt  and  equip- 
ment may  be  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  pre- 
scribe: Provided  further.  That  such  vessels 
so  admitted  tmder  the  Act  of  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled 
'An  Act  to  provide  for  ocean  mail  service 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  ports, 
and  to  promote  commerce,'  so  long  as  such 
vessels  shall  In  all  respects  comply  with  the 
provisions  and  requirements  of  said  Act." 
Aug.  18.  1914,  cb.  256,  Sec.  1,  38  Stat.  608 — 
That  the  words  "not  more  than  five  years 
old  at  the  time  they  apply  for  registry"  in 
section  five  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  opening,  maintenance,  pro- 
tection, and  operation  of  the  Panama  Caual 
and  the  sanitation  and  government  of  the 
Canal  Zone,"  are  hereby  repealed. 
Feb.  24,  1915,  ch.  57,  38  Stat.  812— 
That  section  forty-one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  be  reenacted  and  revised  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  4136.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  issue  a  register  or  enrollment  for  any 
vessel  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  or  her  possessions  or  adjacent  waters, 
when  purchased  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  thereupon  repaired  in 
a  shipyard  in  the  United  States  or  her  pos- 
sessions, if  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  if  he 
deems  it  neceasaxy,  through  a  board  of  three 
api>ralsers  appointed  by  him,  that  the  said 
repairs  put  upon  such  vessels  axe  equal  to 
three  times  the  appraised  salved  value  of  the 
vessel:  Provided:  That  the  expense  of  the 
appraisal  herein  provided  for  shall  be  borne 
by  the  owner  of  the  vessel :  Provided  further. 
That  if  any  of  the  material  matters  of  fact 
sworn  to  or  represented  by  the  owner,  or  at 
his  instance,  to  obtain  the  register  of  any 
vessel  are  not  true,  there  shall  be  a  forfeiture 
to  the  United  States  of  the  vesael  Ln  respect 
to  which  the  oath  shall  have  been  made,  to- 
gether with  tackel,  apparel,  and  fumttiire 
thereof."    , 

Mar.  4.  1916.  ch.  172,  Sec.  1.  38  Stat.  1193— 
That  consular  officers  of  the  United  States 
and  such  other  persons  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  designated  by  the  President  for  the 
pvupose  are  hereby  authorized  to  issue  pro- 
visional certificates  of  registry  to  vessels 
abroad  which  have  been  purchased  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  including  corporations, 
as  defined  in  section  forty-one  hundred  and 
thirty-two.  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  by 
the  Panama  Canal  Act  and  the  Act  of  August 
eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 

(a)  Such  a  provisional  certificate  shall  en- 
title the  vessel  to  the  privileges  of  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  in  trade  with  foreign 
countries  or  with  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  islands  of  Ouam  and  Tutuila  until  the 
expiration  of  six  months  from  its  date  or 
until  ten  days  after  the  vessel's  arrival  at  a 
port  of  the  United  States,  whichever  first 
happens,  and  no  longer.  On  arrival  at  a  port 
of  the  United  States  the  vessel  shall  become 
subject  to  the  laws  relating  to  officers,  inspec- 
tion, and  measurement,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  August  eighteenth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  fourteen. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  In  accordance  with 
which  such  provisional  certificates  shall  be 
issued  and  the  maimer  in  which  they  shall 
be  surrendered  In  exchange  for  certificates  of 
registry  at  p>orts  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  form  of  such  provisional  certifi- 
cate shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  and  shall  Include  the  name  of 
the  ship  and  of  the  master,  time  and  place 
of  purchase  and  names  of  purchasers,  and 
the  best  particulars  respecting  her  tonnage, 
build,  description,  and  in^>ectlon  or  survey 
which  the  consular  ofllcer  is  able  to  obtain. 

(d)  Copies  of  suoh  provisional  certlflcatea 
•hAll  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  practicable  by 


the  laaulng  officer  to  the  Oommlaeloner  of 

Navigation. 

Mar.  4,  1915,  ch.  184,  Sec.  5,  38  Stat.  1218 — 

That    section     forty-four     hundred     and 

ninety-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 

United  States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 

amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4498.  A  register,  enrollment,  or  li- 
cense shall  not  be  granted,  or  other  papers 
be  issued  by  any  collector  or  other  chief 
officer  of  customs  to  any  vessel  subject  by 
law  to  inspection  under  this  title  until  all 
the  provisions  of  this  title  applicable  to  such 
vessel  have  been  fully  complied  with  and 
imtll  the  copy  of  the  certificate  of  inspection 
required  by  this  title  for  such  vessel  has  been 
filed  with  said  collector  or  other  chief  officer 
of  ciistoms." 

Feb.  19,  1920,  ch.  83,  Sec.  1-3,  41  Stat.  436, 
437— 

That  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, be  empowered  to  change  the  names  of 
vessels  of  the  United  States  on  appllcaUon 
of  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  vessels  when 
In  his  Judgment  there  shall  be  sufficient  cause 
for  so  doing. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  shall  establish  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  procure  such  evidence  as  to 
age,  condition,  where  built,  and  pecuniary 
liability  of  the  vessel  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  prevent  Injury  to  public  or  private 
Interests:  and  when  permission  la  granted  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  he  shall 
cause  the  order  for  the  change  of  name  to  be 
published  at  least  in  four  issues  in  some  daily 
or  weekly  paper  at  the  place  of  documenta- 
tion, and  the  cost  of  procuring  evidence  and 
advertising  the  change  of  name  to  be  paid 
by  the  person  or  persons  desiring  such  change 
of  name. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  privilege  of  securing 
such  changes  of  name  the  following  fees 
shall  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  vessels  to 
collectors  of  customs,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  by  such  collectors  as  navigation 
fees:  Por  vessels  ninety-nine  gross  tons  and 
iinder,  »10;  for  vessels  one  hundred  gross 
tons  and  up  to  and  Including  four  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  gross  tons.  *25;  for  vessels 
five  himdred  gross  tons  and  up  to  and  In- 
cluding nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  gross 
tons.  850;  for  vessels  one  thousand  gross  tons 
and  up  to  and  including  fotu-  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  gross  tons,  $75;  for 
vessels  five  thousand  gross  tons  and  over 
»100. 

Feb.  16.  1925.  ch.  235.  Sec.  1,  43  Stat.  947 — 
That  for  the  purposes  of  the  navigation 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Ship 
Mortgage  Act.  1920,  otherwise  known  as  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920, 
every  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  "home  port"  in  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rioo,  which 
port  the  owner  of  such  vessel,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  shall 
specifically  fix  and  determine,  and  subject  to 
such  approval  may  from  time  to  time  change. 
Such  home  port  shall  be  shown  in  the  regis- 
ter, enrollment  and  license,  or  license  of  such 
vessel,  which  documents,  respectively,  are 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  vessel's  docu- 
ment. The  home  port  shown  In  the  document 
of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  in  force  at 
the  time  of  the  approval  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  fixed  and  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 
Section  4141  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  here- 
by amended  to  conform  herewith. 
Aug.  5,  1935.  ch.  438,  Sec.  310.  49  Stat.  528 — 
Section  4189  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.3.C.,  title  48,  sec.  60)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "not  entitled  to  the  benefit 
thereor*. 
May  20,  1936,  ch.  434,  49  Stat.  1367— 
That  section  4321,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 


United  States  (U.S.C,  title  46,  sec.  263)    be 
and  Is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows-    ' 
"The  form  of  a  license  for  carrying  on  the 
coasting  trade  or  fisheries  shall  be  as  follows 
"License  for  carrying  on  the   (here  insert 
'coasting    trade',    whale    fishery,'    'mackwei 
fishery',  or  'cod  fishery',  as  the  case  may  bet 
"In  pursuance  of  title  L  (Revised  Statute. 
4311-4390),      'Regulation      of      Vesseu      to 
Domestic  Commerce,'  of  the  Revised  SututM 
of  the  United  States  (inserting  here  the  name 
of  the  husband  or  managing  owner,  with  his 
occupation  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  name 
of  the  master,  with  the  place  of  hu  abodei 
having  sworn  that  the  (Insert  here  the  de" 
scriptlon  of  the  vessel,  whether  ship,  brigao- 
tine,  snow,  schooner,  sloop,  or  whatever  else 
she  may   be),   called   the    (insert  here  ihe 
vessel's  name) ,  whereof  the  said  (naming  the 
master)   is  master,  burden   (insert  here  the 
number  of  tons,  in  words)  tons,  as  appears  by 
her    enrollment,    dated     at     (naming    the 
district,  day.  month,  and  year,  in  words  at 
length,  but  if  she  be  less  than  twenty  tons 
insert.  Instead  thereof,  'proof  being  had  of 
her  admeasurement'),  shall  not  be  employed 
In  any  trade,  while  this  license  shall  continue 
In  force,  whereby  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  defrauded,  and  having  also 
sworn    (or  affirmed)    that  this  license  shall 
not  be  used  for  any  other  vessel,  or  for  any 
other  employment,  then  la  herein  specified, 
license  is  hereby  granted  for  the  said  (Insert- 
ing here  the  description  of  the  vessel)  called 
the  (inserting  here  the  vessel's  name),  to  be 
employed  In  carrying  on  the  (inserting  here 
coasting    trade.'    whale    fishery,'    mackerel 
fisher,'  or  'cod  fishery,'  as  the  case  may  be), 
for  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  and  no 
longer.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at 
(naming  the  said  district) ,  this  (inserting  the 
particular  day)  day  of  (naming  the  month), 
in  the  year   (specifying  the  number  of  the 
year  in  words  at  length):":  Provided,  That 
vessels  of  five  net  tons  and  over  entitled 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be 
enrolled    and    licensed    or    licensed    for   the 
coasting  trade  may  be  licensed  for  the  "coast- 
ing trade  and  mackerel  fishery,"  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  sufficient  license  for  engag- 
ing In  the  coasting  trade  and  the  taking  of 
fish  of  every  description.  Including  shellfish: 
Provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 4364  and  4365,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (U.S.C.  title  46.  sees.  310  and 
311) .  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  made  applica- 
ble to  vessels  so  licensed:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That   vessels   operating   on   the  Great 
Iiakes   and   their   connecting   and   tributary 
waters  under  enrollment  and  license  Issued 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4318.  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
(U.S.C,  title  46,  sec.  258),  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  sufficient  license  for  engaging  in  the 
taking  of  fish  of  every  description  within 
such    waters    without    change   In    the   form 
of  enrollment  and  license  prescribed  imder 
the  authority  of  that  section. 

May  24,  1938,  ch.  265,  52  Stat.  437— 
That  the  first  sentence  of  section  4132  of 
the   Revised   Statutes   as   amended    (U.S.C., 
1934   edition,    title  46,   sec.    11),   Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Vessrts  built  within  the  United  States 
and  belonging  wholly  to  citizens  thereof; 
and  vessels  which  may  be  captured  in  war 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  law- 
fully condemned  as  prize,  or  which  may  be 
adjudged  to  be  forfeited  for  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States;  and  seagoing  ves- 
sels, whether  steam  or  sail,  which  have  been 
certified  by  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection 
and  navigation  as  safe  to  carry  dry  and  per- 
ishable cargo,  wherever  built,  which  are  to 
engage  only  in  trade  with  foreign  countries, 
with  the  PhlUpplne  Islands,  the  Islands  of 
Ouam,  Tutuila,  Wake,  Jfldway,  and  King- 
man Reef,  being  wholly  owned  by  citizens  ot 
the  United  States  or  corporatlona  organized 
and  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  ot  any  State  thereof,  the  pre^dent 
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and  managing  directions  of  which  shall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  no  others, 
may  be  registered  as  directed  In  this  title." 

May  31,  1939.  ch   159,  58  Stat.  794 — 

■mat  section  4335  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.S.C,  1934  edition,  title  46,  sec.  276)  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Whenever  the  master  of  any  licensed 
vessel,  ferryboats  excepted,  is  changed,  the 
new  master,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  the 
owner  or  one  of  the  owners  thereof,  shall 
report  such  change  to  the  collector  residing  at 
the  port  where  the  same  happens,  if  there  be 
one:  otherwise,  to  the  collector  residing  at 
any  port  where  such  vessel  next  arrives,  who, 
upon  the  oath  of  such  new  master,  or,  In  case 
of  his  absence,  of  the  owner,  that  such  mas- 
ter 18  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
such  vessel  shall  not.  while  such  license  con- 
tinues In  force,  be  employed  in  any  manner 
whereby  the  revenue  of  the  United  States 
may  be  defrauded,  shall  endorse  such  change 
on  the  license,  with  the  name  of  the  new 
master.  Whenever  siich  change  is  not  report- 
ed, and  endorsed,  as  herein  required,  such 
vessel.  If  found  carrying  on  the  coasting 
trade  or  fisheries,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  the 
same  fees  and  tonnage  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  having  a  register,  and  the  new 
master  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $10: 
Provided  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  authorize  the  endorsement  of  not  more 
than  two  alternate  masters  in  addition  to  the 
one  already  endorsed  on  the  license,  when- 
ever in  his  Judgment  the  condition  of  em- 
ployment of  the  vessel  warrants  such  action : 
Provided  further.  That  in  the  case  of  vessels 
navigated  within  the  limits  of  the  harbor  of 
any  town  or  city,  the  name  of  the  owner  or 
some  responsible  person  acting  for  the  own- 
er who  otherwise  meets  all  requirements  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
masters,  may  be  endorsed  on  the  license  of 
such  vessel,  although  not  actually  employed 
thereon,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce: And  provided  further.  That  In  the 
case  of  unrigged  vessels  which  are  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  have  on  board  a  certificate 
of  inspection,  the  name  of  the  owner  or  any 
responsible  person  acting  for  the  owner  who 
otherwise  meets  all  requirements  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  masters, 
may  be  endorsed  on  the  license  of  such  ves- 
sel, although  not  actually  employed  there- 
on, In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce: 
And  provided  further.  That  In  the  case  of 
unrigged  vessels  which  are  not  required  by 
law  to  have  on  board  a  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion, the  name  of  the  owner  or  any  respon- 
sible person  acting  for  the  owner  who  other- 
wise meets  all  reqvilrements  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  masters, 
may  be  endorsed  on  the  license  of  such  un- 
rigged vessel  although  not  actually  employed 
on  board  the  vessel. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  those  vessels  on  the 
licenses  of  which  there  are  endorsed  the 
names  of  more  than  one  master,  the  master 
actually  In  charge  of  the  vessel  shall  assume 
all  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  Imposed 
by  any  statute  upon  masters  of  vessels,  and 
Incur  the  liabilities  provided  by  any  law 
against  masters  of  vessels  during  any  period 
In  which  he  Is  In  charge  of  the  vessel. 

"(c)  The  term  'unrigged  vessel'  as  used 
herein,  means  any  vessel  that  Is  not  self- 
propelled." 

May  31,  1939,  ch.  160,  63  Stat.  796— 

That  section  4326  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
ss  amended  (U.S.C,  1934  edition,  tlUe  46, 
sec.  267),  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  license  granted  to  any  vessel  shall  be 
presented  for  renewal  by  endorsement  to  the 
collector  of  customs  of  the  district  in  which 
the  vessel  then  may  be  within  three  days 
after  the  expiration  of  time  for  which  It  was 
granted,  or,  if  she  be  absent  at  that  time, 
within  three  days  from  her  first  arrival  wlth- 
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in  a  district.  In  case  of  change  of  build,  own- 
ership, district,  trade,  or  arrival  under  tem- 
porary papers  in  the  district  where  she  be- 
longs the  license  shall  be  surrendered.  If  the 
master  shall  fall  to  deliver  the  license  he 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $10.  Such  pen- 
alty on  application  may  be  mitigated  or  re- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce." 

June  2.  1939.  ch.  168,  53  Stat.  798 — 

That  section  4498  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (U.S.C,  1934  edition,  title  46, 
sec.  496 ) ,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"A  register,  enrollment,  or  license  shall 
not  be  granted,  or  other  papers  be  issued  by 
any  collector  or  other  chief  officer  or  cus- 
toms to  any  vessel  subject  by  law  to  in- 
spection under  this  title  (R.S.  4399-4500) 
until  all  the  provisions  of  this  title  applicable 
to  such  vessel  have  been  fully  complied  with 
and  until  the  copy  of  the  certificate  of  In- 
spection required  by  this  title  for  such  vessel 
has  been  filed  with  said  collector  or  other 
chief  officer  of  customs:  Provided,  that  the 
license  granted  to  any  vessel,  if  presented  to 
any  collector  of  customs  at  any  time  within 
thirty  calendar  days  prior  to  the  date  of  ex- 
piration shown  thereon,  may  be  renewed  by 
the  endorsement  by  the  collector  of  customs 
for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  ex- 
piration shown  on  the  license,  if  there  be  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  collector  at  that  time 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  Inspection  re- 
quired by  title  Ln  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  is  in  force  on  the  date  renewal  Is 
made." 

Aug.  17,  1961,  Pub.  L.  87-157,  75  Stat.  392— 

That  section  4166  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.S.C,  1958  edition,  title  46,  sec.  35)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"A  vessel  of  the  United  States  which,  while 
outside  the  limits  of  a  customs  collection  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  and  not  in  any 
port  designated  as  a  port  of  documentation 
outside  any  such  customs  collection  district. 
Is  sold  or  transferred  in  whole  or  In  part  to 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may  be  docu- 
mented anew  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
In  such  manner  and  upon  such  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  Provided,  That,  If  any  vessel  so 
sold  or  transferred  Is  not  redocumented  while 
abroad,  it  shall  nevertheless  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  benefits  of  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  up  to  and  for  the  purpose 
of  its  first  arrival  thereafter  within  a  customs 
collection  district  or  within  a  designated  port 
of  documentation  outside  any  such  customs 
collection  district." 

Sept.  29,  1965,  Pub.  L.  89-219,  Sec.  10,  79 
Stat.  892— 

Section  4149  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46 
use.  72)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4149.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prescribe  how  evidence  of  admeasure- 
ment shall  be  given." 


By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood)   (by  request) : 

S.  1275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  maritime 
lien  provisions  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act 
of  1920.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  a  bill  to  amend  the  mari- 
time lien  provisions  of  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act  of  1920. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  4280  which  I 
introduced  by  request  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. As  I  Indicated  at  that  time,  I  did 
not  expect  action  to  be  taken  on  the  bill 
in  the  91st  Congress,  but  introduced  it 
primarily  to  give  interested  persons  an 
o{^?ortunlty  to  study  and  consider  the 


problem  to  which  the  bill  Is  addressed: 
the  effect  on  ports  and  suppliers  of  neces- 
saries of  a  "no  lien  clause"  in  a  vessd 
charter  party. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  does  not 
make  any  Item  lienable  which  is  not  lien- 
able  under  maritime  law  today.  It  makes 
no  changes  in  the  schedule  of  priorities 
between  various  claims  against  the  ship. 
It  simply  addresses  itself  to  the  legal 
efScacy  of  a  "no  lien  clause"  in  a  charter 
party. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  an  accompanying  memorandum  In 
support  of  the  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  1276 

A  bill  to  amend  the  maritime  lien  provisions 

of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
30  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920  (46 
U.S.C.  971-975)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  from  subsection  R  thereof 
(46  U.S.C.  973)  the  semicolon,  substituting  a 
period  therefor  and  deleting  all  thereafter. 


MxMORANonM  IN  Sttfpokt  OF  Amkkdmxnt  to 

THE    FXDEXAL   MAUmU   LiXN    LaW 

Under  long  established  principles  of  marl- 
time  law,  suppliers  of  necessaries  to  vessels 
have  been  accorded  the  right  to  impose  a 
Hen  or  arrest  the  vessel  In  support  of  their 
right  to  collect  their  proper  charges  for  such 
necessaries.  Over  the  years  priorities  between 
such  suppliers  have  been  established  with 
the  seaman's  rights  to  his  wages  at  the  bead 
of  the  list.  Over  the  years  the  question  ot 
what  services  and  supplies  constitute  "neces- 
saries to  the  ship"  have  likewise  become  fairly 
well  defined. 

In  1910  there  came  Into  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Law  what  Is  now  46  USCA  973.  This  sec- 
tion takes  away  these  lien  rights : 

"When  the  furnisher  (of  necessaries)  knew, 
or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence 
could  have  ascertained,  that  because  of  the 
terms  of  a  charter  party,  agreement  for  sal* 
of  the  vessel,  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  per- 
son ordering  the  repairs,  supplies,  or  other 
necessaries  was  without  authority  to  bind  the 
vessel  therefor." 

This  section  of  the  code  was  relied  upon 
recently  In  the  case  of  The  Port  of  Taeoma 
vs.  S.  S.  Duval,  364  F2d  616  (CCA  9th  1968) 
wherein  the  Port  of  Taeoma  sought  to  assert 
a  lien  for  wharfage  or  dockage  and  the  court 
held  that  because  there  was  a  "no  Hen  clause" 
in  the  charter  party  under  which  the  Duval 
was  being  operated  that  the  port  had  no 
right  to  a  Hen. 

Stevedores,  ship  chandlers,  ship  repairers, 
as  well  as  ports  and  marine  terminal  op>er- 
ators  have  likewise  -un  into  this  problem 
primarily  with  foreign  flag  vessels  chartered 
to  foreign  operators.  Stevedores  alone  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  have  sustained  losses 
over  the  years  in  excess  of  two  milUon  dol- 
lars. In  the  Wllllamette-Columbia  River  Area 
in  the  last  five  years,  losses  in  excess  of 
$46,000  have  been  documented,  along  with 
a  report  of  at  least  one  comptany  forced  Into 
bankruptcy  because  of  such  a  loss.  The  losses 
to  ports,  ship  chandlers  and  ship  repairers 
doubtless  would  run  into  very  substantial 
sums.  All  of  these  people  report  that  their 
problems  are  not  with  domestic  owners  or 
charterers  who  for  the  most  part  are  respon- 
sible. 

It  is  difficult  for  these  American  burtneM 
men  to  understand  why  our  law  should  per- 
mit a  contract  to  be  made  In  Athens,  for 
example,  between  an  owner  and  a  charterer, 
and  to  which  no  American  supplier  U  a 
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p«rty.  wUch  effectively  denies  a  right  to  a 
lien  which  they  would  otherwise  have  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  contract  provision. 

Accordingly,  Senator  Magnuson  of  Wash- 
ington at  the  request  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Port  AuthorlUes  introduced  8,  2817 
which,  as  Introduced  would  have  given  a 
Ilea  to  any  person  fiu-nlshlng  services  to  a 
vessel  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
tariffs  filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission In  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  "no 
lien  clause"  in  the  charter  party.  This  would 
have  given  some,  but  not  complete,  relief 
to  a  marine  terminal  operator  but  none  to 
stevedores,  ship  chandlers,  ship  repairers  or 
other  persons.  This  bill  ran  into  problems 
with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
which  really  has  no  Interest  In  the  policy 
question  Involved  here,  but  Is  concerned 
about  the  administrative  responsibilities 
conceivably  created  by  8.  2817.  8.  2817  has 
had  a  hearing  but  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  It  by  the  Subconmilttee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  none  Is  expected. 

Interestingly  enough  Senator  Magnuson's 
remarlcs  at  the  time  he  introduced  his  Wll 
(Congressional  Record  August  19,  1969)  sug- 
gested that  ".  .  .  the  simplest  amendment 
to  that  (Hen)  law  might  be  said  to  be 
deletion  of  everything  in  Section  973  after 
the  semicolon  In  the  fourth  line.  This  would 
permit  the  Imposition  of  liens  by  aU  per- 
sons covered  In  Section  971,  a  much  broader 
class  than  Marine  Terminal  Operators  .  .  ." 

The  Senator  was  absolutely  correct  and  the 
attached  bill  proceeds  along  that  very  "most 
practical  legislative"  road.  The  attached  bill 
makes  no  changes  in  the  definition  of  neces- 
saries, it  makes  no  changes  In  the  priorities 
of  liens,  it'  simply  prohibits  a  clause  in  a 
contract  to  which  the  supplier  was  not  a 
party  and  of  which,  in  a  practical  sense,  he 
has  no  knowledge,  from  being  deprived  of 
a  lien  for  his  services  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  entitled.  It  does  not  give  any 
one  tortlously  or  wrongfully  In  charge  of  a 
vessel  the  right  to  Incur  or  permit  any  such 
lien  to  attach. 

The  theory  behind  the  present  law  ap- 
parently is  that  the  owner,  or  perhaps  the 
mortgagee,  should  not  have  his  property  or 
his  security  arrested  without  his  u>nsent  or 
knowledge.  But  this  is  not  the  law  on  land, 
lliere  la  not  a  piece  of  property  sold  or 
mortgaged  where  in  the  documentation 
thereof,  there  is  not  a  prohibition  against 
the  purchaser  for  credit,  or  the  mortgagor 
siifferlng  or  permitting  liens  to  attach.  Yet 
this  provision  in  the  contract  of  sale  or 
mortgage  does  not  deny  to  the  plumber,  the 
caipenter  or  other  artisan  a  lien  for  his 
services  should  they  be  furnished  and  not 
paid  for.  Nor  should  it  with  respect  to  a 
vessel. 

While  a  supplier  of  necessaries  might  be 
said  to  be  able  to  demand  and  inspect  the 
charter  party  and  refuse  to  supply  neces- 
saries In  the  face  of  such  a  "no  Hen  clause" 
this  is  not  a  practical  answer.  The  vessel  Is 
In  the  harbor,  it  must  be  unloaded,  serviced 
or  repaired  by  members  of  highly  competi- 
tive industries.  E^xcept  for  such  an  obscure 
clause  in  an  involved  document  they  are 
entitled  to  a  lien.  As  a  practical  matter  they 
have  no  opportunity  to  advise  themselves 
and  protect  themselves. 

If  the  ovmer,  or  mortgagee,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  innocent  party,  certainly  so  is 
the  supplier  of  necessaries.  And  there  is  a 
well  established  principle  of  law  that  where 
one  of  two  Innocent  parties  must  suffer  a 
loss,  that  loss  must  fall  on  the  one  who  by 
his  affirmative  act  makes  it  possible,  or 
creates  the  condition  under  which  another 
suffers  the  loss.  The  owner,  or  mortgagee,  by 
chartering  or  surrendering  possession  of  the 
vessel  clothes  the  master  thereof  with  at 
least  apparent  authority  to  bind  the  vessel. 
If  a  loss  must  be  suffered  the  owner,  or 
mortgagee,  should  suffer  it. 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
owner,  or  mortgagee,  can  much  more  eaally 


protect  himself  contractually,  by  bonds,  or 
otherwise,  at  the  time  be  charters  or  ad- 
vances money  on  the  vessel  than  can  the 
supplier  of  necessaries  to  a  vessel  under  great 
economic  pressure  to  get  back  to  sea. 

This  attached  bill  enjoys,  at  thU  time,  the 
xuiquallfied  supfNsrt  of  the  West  Coast  As- 
sociation of  Stevedores,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Marine  Services  and  the  National 
Ship  Builders  Association.  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Port  Authorities  support  is  ex- 
pected as  is  that  of  a  number  of  other  or- 
ganizations and  individuals. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  1281.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  national  charter  for  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

Through  the  years,  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs  has  provided 
leadership  in  making  the  fine  arts  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  national  life.  Actu- 
ally, the  influence  of  the  national  feder- 
ation is  international  in  scope  because  it 
is  the  world's  largest  pliilanthropic  music 
organization. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  a  bill  to 
give  a  Federal  charter  to  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs  would  be  a 
most  helpful  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  music  in  our  coimtry.  It 
would  mean  governmental  recognition 
for  the  work  of  the  national  federation, 
and,  thereby,  add  to  its  prestige  and 
strengthen  the  place  of  music  in  our  na- 
tional life.  A  Federal  charter  for  this  fine 
organization  will  not  mean  any  Fed- 
eral control  over  its  activities,  and  It  does 
not  call  for  any  Government  subsidy  for 
its  work.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will 
simply  give  recognition  to  this  outstand- 
ing music  group,  just  as  the  National 
Music  Coimcil,  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League,  and  the  American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy  have  been 
honored  by  Congress. 

I  certainly  hope  this  biH  to  support 
the  advancement  of  music  in  our  society 
is  given  early  approval  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  1281 

A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhlei.  That  tb« 
Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

(1)  the  influence  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs  is  felt  throughout  the 
United  States  and  throughout  the  world; 

(3)  t2ie  Natlooal  FedemUom  of  Mualo 
Clubs  has  provided  leadership  In  making 
the  fine  arts  an  important  pcul;  of  our  na- 
tional and  international  life;  and 

(8)  the  Natlomad  Federation  of  Muflle 
Clubs  Is  devoted  to  encouraging  excellence 
In^all  fields  of  music. 

SBC.  2.  Mrs.  Maurice  Honlgman,  Doctor 
MeriB  Montgomery,  llbn.  J.  Knox  Byrum, 
Miss  Gertrude  P.  Caulfield,  Mrs.  Jack  C 
Ward,  Mrs.  Naomi  Reynolds,  Mrs.  I>wlght  D. 
Robinson,  Mr.  J.  Phillip  Plank,  and  Mn. 
James  A.  Brady;  and  their  suocesaora.  are 
hereby  created  and  declared  to  be  a  body 


corporate  by  the  name  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Miulc  Clubs  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "corporation"),  and  by  such  name 
shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual  succes- 
sion, and  the  powers,  limitations,  and  re- 
strictions herein  contained. 

Sec.  3.  The  persons  named  in  section  a  of 
this  Act  shall  be  the  Incorporators  of  the 
corp>oratlon  and  a  majority  of  such  persons 
are  authorized  to  complete  the  organization 
of  the  corporation  by  the  selection  of  oOcers 
and  employees,  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
Act,  and  the  doing  of  such  other  acts  as  ma* 
be  necessary  for  such  purpose. 

Sxc.  4.  This  corporation  is  formed  for  fra- 
ternal, patriotic,  historical,  and  eduoational 
purposes;  to  bring  into  working  relations 
with  one  another  music  clubs  and  otlier 
musical  organizations  and  individuals  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  associated  with  musical 
activity  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
maintaining  high  musical  standards;  to  aid 
and  encourage  miisical  education;  and  to 
promote  American  music  and  American  ar- 
tists throughout  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  other  nations. 

Sec.  6.  The  corporation  shall  have  power— 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  comi^in,  and  de- 
fend In  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(3)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  employees,  managers,  and 
agents,  as  its  business  may  require,  and  de- 
fine their  authority  and  duties; 

(4)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  bylaws  and 
regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  In  which  such  corpo- 
ration Is  to  operate,  for  the  management  of 
Ite  property  and  the  regulation  of  ite  affairs; 

(5)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts; 

(6)  to  charge  and  collect  membership  dues, 
subscription  fees,  and  receive  contributions 
or  grants  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  purposes; 

(7)  to  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  or  bequest  any  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  necessary  for  attain- 
ing the  objects  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  appllcaJsIe  provisions  of  law  of  any 
SUte  or  the  IDstrict  of  Colimatola  (A)  gov- 
erning the  amount  or  kind  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  which  may  be  held  by  at  (B) 
otherwise  Umlting  or  oontroUlng  the  ownar 
ship  of  real  and  personal  property  by,  a  cor- 
poration operating  In  such  State,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

(8)  to  transfer,  convey,  lease,  sublease, 
mortgage,  encumber,  and  otherwise  alienate 
real,  personal,  or  mixed  property; 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  therefor,  and  secure 
the  same  by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  pledge, 
or  otherwise,  subject  in  every  case  to  all  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State 
laws  or  of  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

(10)  to  do  any  and  all  lawful  acts  and 
things  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

Brno.  6.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
nxembers  shall,  except  as  provided  in  this  Act, 
be  determined  as  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  corporation  may  provide. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  for  not  more  than  one  year  thereafter, 
the  membership  of  the  initial  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  those 
persons  named  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  ot 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  numb«r, 
shall  be  selected  in  such  manner,  and  shall 
serve  for  such  term  as  may  be  prescribed  in 
the  ooiistltutlon  and  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shaU  be  the  gov- 
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ernlng  board  of  the  corporation,  and  shall  be 
lesponslble  for  the  general  poUcIee  and  pro- 
gram of  the  corporation  and  for  the  control 
of  all  funds  of  the  corporation. 

(d)  The  board  of  directors  may  establish 
an  executive  committee  and  other  commit- 
tees to  exercise  such  power  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  bylaws. 

Sec.  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  those  provided  in  its  bylaws.  Such  officers 
bDsU  be  elected  In  such  manner,  for  such 
term,  and  with  such  duties,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  such  bylaws. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  at  600  South  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60605,  or  In 
such  other  place  as  may  later  be  determined 
by  the  board  of  directors,  but  the  activities 
of  the  corporation  shall  not  be  confined  to 
that  place  but  may  be  conducted  throughout 
the  United  States  and  each  territory,  posses- 
sion, and  dependency  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation,  and  notice  to  or 
service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to,  or  service  upon,  the  cor- 
poration. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or 
assets  of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  employee  or  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  executive  board,  or  com- 
mittees, or  be  distributable  to  any  such 
person  during  the  life  of  the  corporation  or 
upon  its  dissolution  or  final  liquidation. 
Nothing  in  this  subsection,  however,  shall  b« 
construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of 
reasonable  compensation  to  officers  of  the 
corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual  ex- 
penses in  amounts  approved  by  the  corpora- 
tion's board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  members,  officers,  employees,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors,  executive 
board,  or  committees.  Any  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  who  votes  for  or  assents  to 
the  making  of  such  loan,  and  any  officer 
who  participates  in  the  making  of  a  loan, 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the 
corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  a  loan 
until  the  repayment  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  Uable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers,  agents,  managers,  and 
employees  when  acting  within  the  scope  of 
their  authority  or  employment. 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  and  its  officers  and 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  as  such, 
shall  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise  support 
or  assist  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
office. 

Bkj.  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

Sec.  14.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  accounts. 
It  shall  also  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  its  members  and  board  of  directors,  and 
•xecutive  board  and  committees  authorized 
by  the  board  of  directors.  The  corporation 
shall  keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  Its  members  en- 
titled to  vote.  All  books  and  records  of  the 
corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any  mem- 
ber, or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper 
purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

Sec.  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion <rf  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
•atiaf action  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
»nd  UaWlltles,  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
corporation  may  be  dUtributed  in  accordance 
with  the  determination  of  the  board  of  di- 
meters of  the  corporation  and  in  compllancs 
with  this  Act,  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation, 
M»d  all  other  Federal  and  State  laws  and  laws 
or  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  applicable  thereto. 
aK.  16.  The  corporation  ahaU  have  the  sole 
Md  exclusive  right  to  use  and  allow  or  re- 

2i!?J?..°'^*"  *^«  ^^  0*  tl^e  n»ine  "National 
roaeratlon  of  Music  Clubs",  and  to  have  and 


to  use  such  distinctive  insignia,  emblems, 
seals,  and  badges,  deacrlptive  or  designating 
marks,  and  words  or  phrases  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration. No  powers  or  privllegee  hereby 
granted  shall,  however,  interfere  or  con- 
flict with  established  or  vested  rights. 

Sec.  17.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts  of 
private  corporations  establl^ed  under  Fed- 
eral law",  approved  August  30,  1964  (78  Stat. 
636;  36  U.S.C.  1101),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

-(49)  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs". 

Sec.  18.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved  to 
the  Congress. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston) : 

S.  1282.  A  bill  enUtled  "Government 
Facilities  Location  Act  of  1971."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.  1283.  A  bill  entitled  "Urban  Educa- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1971."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  13 
months  ago  we  begayp  a  dialog  in  this 
Chamber  about  the  sickness  that  is  rid- 
dling our  society:  The  seemingly  in- 
exorable march  toward  apartheid  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South.  Some 
disagreed  then  about  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  but  recent  figures  clearly 
demonstrate  that  this  coimtry  is  already 
well  on  the  road  to  total  racial  and  eco- 
nomic separation. 

The  1970  census  found  that  during 
the  1960's  virtually  all  central  cities  be- 
came blacker  and  all  suburbs  remained 
as  white  as  ever.  Central  cities  lost  2>^ 
million  whites  Eind  gained  3  million  blacks 
during  the  last  10  years.  At  the  same 
time,  the  suburbs  in  the  66  largest  metro- 
politan areas  gained  12.5  million  whites 
and  only  800,000  blacks. 

The  South  is  rapidly  urbanizing  along 
northern  lines.  Southern  suburbs  will 
soon  be  Just  as  white  as  their  northern 
counterparts  while  the  central  cities  will 
be  just  as  black.  Atlanta's  central  city 
population  went  from  38.3  percent  black 
in  1960  to  51.3  percent  black  in  1970  while 
its  suburbs  went  from  91.3  white  to  93.6 
white.  Houston's  suburbs  are  now  90.7 
percent  white  and  New  Orleans'  are  87.2 
percent  white. 

The  meaning  of  these  figures  should 
be  obvious.  Many  have  argued  that  we 
have  residential  or  de  facto  segregation 
in  the  North  which  is  not  illegal  the  way 
de  jure  segregation  is  in  the  South. 
Ironically,  that  argument  may  soon  Im- 
munize southern  as  well  as  northern  seg- 
regation as  the  South  begins  to  emulate 
northern  segregated  living  patterns. 

Last  spring  when  I  argued  that  we  in 
the  North  had  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in 
our  own  backyards,  many  assured  me 
that  the  problem  was  certainly  worse  in 
the  South,  at  least  as  far  as  school  seg- 
regation went.  That  is  simply  no  longer 
the  case.  The  most  recent  figures  on 
school  integration  show  that  while  only 
27.6  percent  of  black  students  in  the 
North  attend  majority  white  schools, 
38.1  percent  in  the  South  do. 

This  country  is  at  a  turning  point  in 
the  crisis  of  national  unity. 


No  longer  is  the  problem  of  discrimi- 
nation regional.  Racial  isolation  is  now 
just  as  pervasive  in  the  North  as  It  is  in 
the  South. 

No  longer  is  the  question  of  integra- 
tion confined  to  our  schools.  Segregated 
education  only  reflects  the  underlying 
residential  segregation  we  have  come  to 
accept  as  normal. 

And  no  longer  can  those  of  us  In  white 
suburbs  formulate  solutions  affecting 
only  those  in  increasingly  black  central 
cities. 

North  and  South,  in  schools  as  well  as 
housing,  we  must  recognize  that  the  di- 
visiveness  undermining  the  strength  of 
thfs  country  will  end  only  when  we  de- 
velop a  national  commitment  to  attack 
segregation  on  a  metropolitan-wide 
basis. 

We  cannot  stand  still.  We  will  either 
move  forward  or  continue  the  slide 
toward  a  racial  smd  economic  separation 
that  can  only  lead  to  disaster. 

Some  tentative  steps  have  been  taken 
to  confront  this  problem  since  I  spoke 
in  support  of  a  national  policy  of  deseg- 
regation in  February  of  1970.  Following 
that  debate,  the  Senate  established  a  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity.  After  spending  some  time 
analyzing  tlie  problem  in  the  South,  that 
committee  has  begim  to  struggle  with  the 
diflacult  problems  we  have  in  the  North. 

The  administration  also  responded  to 
the  debate  over  the  Stennis  amendment 
by  proposing  several  weeks  later  that  as- 
sistance be  given  to  those  schools  deseg- 
regating under  administrative  or  court 
order.  De  facto  segregation,  however,  was 
basically  left  untouched. 

The  President's  bill  in  turn  encouraged 
Senator  Mondalb  to  introduce  this  year 
a  bill  strengthening  the  President's  pro- 
posal and  adopting  my  suggestion  that 
we  must  provide  incentives  and  assist- 
ance for  suburban  schools  to  develop  in- 
tegration plans  with  central  city  schools. 

Each  of  these  moves  should  be  ap- 
plauded. Each  has  helped  raise  the  level 
of  the  dialog  and  encouraged  many 
Americans  to  recognize  that  we  have  a 
problem  in  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South  that  demands  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

But  more  must  be  done.  The  danger 
Is  that,  even  with  these  actions,  we  will 
only  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past  17 
years.  We  must  recognize  for  once  and 
for  all  that  we  cannot  require  our  schools 
to  bear  the  entire  brunt  of  our  attempts 
to  integrate  our  society. 

For  years  we  have  assumed  that  in- 
tegrated education  would  lead  to  an  in- 
tegrated society.  Figures  in  the  South 
show  today  that  while  educational  in- 
tegration Is  increasing,  residential  seg- 
regation is  also  on  the  rise.  If  we  allow 
this  to  continue  in  the  North  as  well  as 
the  South,  we  will  soon  be  confronted 
throughout  this  Nation  with  the  situa- 
tion we  have  In  Washington,  D.C.  Talk 
about  Integrating  central  city  schools 
here  is  an  academic  exercise  with  a 
school  population  94  percent  black. 

Integrated  education  is  Important.  It 
deserves  our  continued  support  and  as- 
sistance. But  unless  we  also  open  the 
suburbs  to  those  trapped  In  the  city,  we 
will  labor  in  vain. 
I  introduced  last  year  a  bin  to  inte- 
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grate  our  schools  on  a  metropolitan  basis 
over  the  next  12  years.  I  am  reintroduc- 
ing It  and  submitting  testimony  to  Sena- 
tor Pell's  Subcommittee  on  Education 
urging  that  this  bill  be  reported  out  by 
that  subcommittee.  A  copy  of  that  testi- 
mony will  be  Included  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

But  even  my  education  bill  will  ulti- 
mately fail  if  we  continue  the  status  quo 
of  all  white  suburbs  and  black  central 
cities.  We  simply  cannot  shuffle  enough 
students  around  fast  enough  by  buses, 
trains,  or  automobiles  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  residential  segregation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  neighborhoods 
were  integrated,  supporters  of  the  neigh- 
borhood schools  concept  would  find  that 
they  had  also  achieved  integrated 
schools. 

We  must  move,  and  move  quickly, 
therefore,  to  begin  to  breach  the  growing 
barriers  between  the  central  cities  and 
the  suburbs.  This  is  critical  not  only  for 
blacks  but  for  low-  and  middle-income 
whites  as  well,  who  are  just  as  excluded 
by  housing  costs  and  zoning  laws  in 
suburban  areas. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  foimd  recently  that  28.4  mil- 
lion households — 101  million  people  in 
this  country — cannot  afford  payments  on 
a  $20,000  mortgage.  At  the  same  time, 
studies  show  that  the  average  cost  of 
homes  in  the  suburbs  are  far  above  that 
amount.  The  Miami  Valley  Regional 
Commission  found  that  housing  in  the 
five-county  Dayton,  Ohio,  area  averaged 
$25,000  per  unit.  The  average  cost  of  a 
new  home  In  Montgomery  .  County, 
Md.,  here  in  the  Washington  area,  is 
over  $40,000,  with  virtually  no  homes 
in  the  $15,000  to  $25,00  range  being  built. 

Solutions  to  this  problem  will  be  com- 
plex and  difficult.  But  there  is  one  action 
we  can  take  now. 

Each  year,  thousands  of  new  jobs  open 
in  the  suburbs  beyond  the  reach  of  will- 
ing and  able  workers  in  the  central  cities. 
In  fact,  In  many  cases,  those  jobs  moved 
out  of  the  central  cities  leaving  their 
workers  behind  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  adequate  housing. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  housing  costs,  but  by 
job  development  figures.  The  Census 
Bureau  estimates  that  the  number  of 
males  employed  in  central  cities  de- 
creased by  2  percent  from  1960  to  1970. 
At  the  same  time,  male  employment  out- 
side the  central  cities  increased  by  35.4 
percent.  Professional  and  managerial 
positions  were  up  81  percent.  Service  jobs 
increased  46.9  percent,  clerical  and  sales 
jobs  were  up  26.8  percent  and  general 
nonfarm  labor  rose  26.6  percent. 

In  St.  Louis,  jobs  In  the  central  city 
declined  by  9  percent  while  those  In 
the  suburbs  rose  144  percent.  In  Balti- 
more, jobs  in  the  suburbs  increased  161 
percent  while  those  in  the  city  rose  only 
6  percent.  In  Washington,  while  central 
city  jobs  rose  38  percent,  those  In  the 
suburbs  were  up  by  352  percent. 

The  suburbs,  indeed,  are  the  new 
America  where  jobs  and  housing  are  lo- 
cated. We  cannot  continue  to  exclude 
Americans  from  that  development  simply 
because  of  the  color  of  their  skin  or  the 
size  of  their  paycheck. 


The  problem  is  serious  generally.  But 
it  is  unconscionable  in  those  instances 
where  a  facility  is  relocating  or  expand- 
ing in  a  suburban  area  where  its  work- 
ers will  be  unable  to  live.  In  that  situa- 
tion, the  suburb  gets  all  the  economic 
benefits  of  the  facility  and  assimies  none 
of  the  burdens  of  providing  for  all  of  its 
workers.  Many  low  and  middle  income 
workers  of  the  facility,  both  blacks  and 
whites,  are  either  forced  to  become  long 
distance  commuters  or  move  into  the 
already  overcrowded  labor  market  in  the 
city  with  unemployment  often  the  result. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  moving 
welfare  recipients  Into  the  suburbs.  Nor 
are  we  building  public  housing.  We  are 
talking  about  men  and  women  with 
jobs — in  fact  the  very  jobs  that  are  mov- 
ing Into  the  community. 

The  legislation  I  reintroduce  today, 
therefore,  makes  it  a  requirement  that 
adequate  housing  be  made  available  for 
low-  and  middle-Income  employees,  both 
black  and  white,  in  a  community  before 
a  Federal  or  State  goverrunent  facility 
or  a  Federal  contractor  can  locate  or 
expand  in  the  commimlty.  This  is  only 
fair  and  equitable. 

My  legislation  also  recognizes  the 
financial  plight  In  which  many  suburbs 
now  find  themselves.  Much  of  the  op- 
position to  the  provision  of  low-  and 
middle-Income  housing  In  these  areas 
stems  from  fears  that  taxes  will  have 
to  be  raised  to  maintain  existing  levels 
of  municipal  services,  particularly  edu- 
cation. This  fear  comes  not  only  from 
affluent  members  of  the  community,  but 
from  many  middle  income  people  already 
there  who  fear  the  Impact  on  school 
budgets  of  more  children  whatever  their 
color. 

Since  from  50  to  65  percent  of  most 
suburban  budgets  Is  devoted  to  educa- 
tional expenses,  my  bill  provides  assist- 
ance for  education  to  any  suburb  that 
makes  available  the  housing  required 
by  this  legislation. 

Some  have  argued  that  no  assistance 
should  be  provided  to  such  suburbs.  The 
mere  fact  that  they  get  the  facility 
should  be  sufBclent  Incentive. 

In  many  cases,  that  may  well  be  true. 
But  I  am  equally  concerned  about  the 
nimierous  suburbs  that  would  be  willing 
to  cooperate  if  they  were  assured  that 
the  level  of  their  eiducatlonal  activities 
would  not  suffer  or  be  burdened  by  new 
arrivals. 

An  analysis  of  the  Massachusetts  anti- 
snob  zoning  law  has  shown  that  a  major 
reason  for  Its  Ineffectiveness  is  that  It 
ignores  the  economic  and  tax  conse- 
quences imposed  on  suburbs  that  admit 
low-  and  middle-Income  people.  In  par- 
ticular, the  failure  to  adjust  school  aid 
formulas  for  suburbs  has  been  high- 
lighted as  a  major  area  of  concern. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Cranston 
and  Senator  Brooke,  both  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
have  agreed  to  cosponsor  this  bill  with 
me  this  year.  Their  commitment  to 
equality  of  opportimlty  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, white  and  black.  Is  well  known  and 
this  bill  will  have  strong  and  effective 
advocates  in  the  committee  this  year. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  help 
stem  the  drift  toward  separatism  in  this 


coimtry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  only 
be  a  first  step.  More  must  be  done. 

But  the  time  for  action  is  now.  We 
have  talked  and  quibbled  too  long  about 
the  nature  of  the  problem  confronting  us 
and  dealt  too  long  with  stereotypes. 

Talk  abounds  about  "forced  Integra- 
tion." 

It  is  not  forced  integration  to  allow  a 
man  to  live  near  his  job. 

It  is  not  forced  integration  to  remove 
the  existing  barriers  confronting  low- 
Income  and  minority  members  of  this 
society  that  keep  them  from  living  where 
they  would  like. 

And  it  is  not  forced  integration  to  pro- 
vide this  Nation  with  a  national  goal  and 
commitment  to  end  the  racial  Isolation 
that  threatens  more  than  ansrthing  else 
to  tear  this  coimtry  apart. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  argue  In  the  North  who,  if 
anyone.  Is  responsible  for  the  segregation 
we  can  all  see  aroimd  us.  It  Is  clear  that 
this  segregation  did  not  just  "happen." 
There  is  nothing  accidental  about  the 
fact  that  In  city  after  city  In  the  North, 
the  blacks  and  the  poor  are  concentrated 
In  slums  in  the  central  cities  while  the 
whites  Increasingly  are  Isolated  In  the 
surrounding  suburbs.  The  impact  of  zon- 
ing practices,  school  districting  decisions, 
mimlcipal  incorporations  and  FHA  hous- 
ing policies  is  well  known. 

In  fact,  I  am  confident  that  cases  could 
be  brought  and  won  to  establish  that 
there  is  as  much  "state  action"  behind 
de  facto  segregation  as  there  Is  behind 
de  jure.  We  may  have  been  more  artful 
about  catering  to  our  biases  in  the  North, 
but  we  have  been  no  less  ruthless  in  im- 
posing them. 

But  there  Is  enough  guilt  to  go  around 
without  subjecting  the  courts  to  the  bur- 
den of  endless  litigation  about  the  Im- 
pact of  a  given  zoning  ordinance  or  a 
particular  school  location.  I  am  dis- 
turbed, therefore,  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  of  integration's  strongest  support- 
ers that  such  litigation  Is  necessary  be- 
fore sufficient  grounds  exist  for  action. 

How  Ironic  It  Is  that  those  of  us  In  the 
North  who  have  so  long  urged  Integration 
upon  the  South  are  now  hesitant  and 
suddenly  tentative,  when  the  Issue  is 
brought  home  to  us.  Our  unwillingness 
to  move  vigorously  In  the  North  only  Il- 
lustrates the  ma^tude  of  the  pr<*lem 
confronting  this  coimtry.  The  difficulty 
of  the  solution  has  never  in  the  past  been 
sufficient  to  justify  delay  and  obstruc- 
tion. I  see  no  reason  to  change  now. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  a  res- 
ervoir of  commonsense  and  decency  and 
a  great  desire  In  these  days  of  turbu- 
lence for  reasonable,  responsible  leader- 
ship. Such  leadership  will  not  be  found 
by  consulting  the  latest  public  opinion 
polls.  It  will  not  be  found  in  the  contin- 
ued mouthlngs  of  words  we  either  don't 
mean  or  don't  understand.  It  will  only 
come  from  a  willingness  to  recognize  the 
danger  we  face  and  to  deal  with  it  hon- 
esUy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing exhibits  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Exhibit  I:  Statement  of  Senator  Rni- 
coFF  submitted  to  the  Education  Sub- 
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committee  of  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  March  17,  1971. 

Exhibit  n:  Census  Bureau  figures 
showing  population  changes  in  selected 
metropolitan  areas. 

Exhibit  III:  HEW  statistics  on  school 
integration. 

Exhibit  IV:  Census  Bureau  Statistics 
on  Employment  in  metropolitan  areas  to- 
gether with  explanatory  letter  of  Bureau 
Director  George  H.  Brown. 

Exhibit  V:  Text  of  Urban  Education 
Improvement  Act  of  1971. 

Exhibit  VI:  Section-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis of  Urban  Education  Improvement  Act 
of  1971. 

Exhibit  VII:  Text  of  Government 
Facilities  Location  Act  of  1971. 

Exhibit  vm :  Section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  Government  facilities  Loca- 
tion Act  of  1971. 

Exhibit  IX :  Questions  and  answers  re- 
lating to  these  two  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Exhibit  I 

Statement   or   Senator   Abe   Ribicoff   Sub- 
mitted TO   THE   Education   Subcommittee 
or  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  March  17,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  support  S.  683,  the  Quality 
Integrated  Education  Act  ol  1971.  which  I  co- 
sponsored  on  February  9  with  Senator  Mon- 
dale  and  sixteen  other  Senators  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  and  to  urge  this  Subcommittee  to 
consider  favorably  the  "Urban  Education  Im- 
provement Act  of  1971"  which  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today. 

Our  society  continues  Ita  Inexorable  march 
toward  a  complete  division  into  two  camps, 
one  white  and  one  blaclc.  And  our  schools, 
being  part  of  that  society,  follow. 

Our  cities  are  increasingly  populated  by 
minority  groups  and  our  suburbs  take  on  the 
character  of  an  encircling  white  noose.  Our 
schools,  drawing  pupils  as  a  consequence  of 
geography,  follow  suit. 

We  used  to  think  that  segregation  In 
America  was  a  problem  of  one  region,  the 
South.  And  then  we  found  that  In  the  North 
only  27.e  percent  of  black  students  attend 
majority  white  schools  while  in  the  South 
the  figure  Is  nearly  half  again  as  high — 38.1 
percent. 

We  thought  the  problem  was  confined 
primarily  to  our  schools  but  now  we  know 
the  cancer  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  society. 
The  problem  Is  not  just  school  segregation. 
It  is  real  estate  practices,  VA  and  PHA  mort- 
gage policies,  zoning  ordinances,  and  a  host 
of  other  factors  which  deliberately  or  inad- 
vertently sustain  the  Nation's  drift  toward 
separatism. 

We  have  debated  the  relative  evils  of  de 
Jure  and  de  facto  segregation.  But  there  is 
no  more  time  for  debate.  Segregation  is 
wrong,  whatever  its  form  and  whatever  the 
labels  we  attach  to  It.  Segregation  means  that 
white  people  don't  think  black,  brown,  or 
red  children  are  good  enough  to  associate 
with  their  children.  However  the  message  of 
segregation  comes,  whether  de  Jure  or  de 
facto,  is  Irrelevant.  What  counts  is  the  dam- 
age that  It  does  to  minority  and  majority 
alike,  to  young  and  to  old,  to  Individuals  and 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  national  problem. 
We  must  find  a  national  solution. 

The  Nation  has  addressed  this  problem 
twice  before.  In  the  Supreme  Court  Brown 
decision  of  1954  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
19*4.  the  Nation  has  worked — In  fits  and 
starts— to  end  segregation  in  the  South.  We 
in  the  North,  however,  by  preserving  for  far 
too  ong  the  distinction   between   de  facto 


and  de  Jure  segregation  and  by  regarding 
the  question  of  desegregation  as  entirely  a 
Southern  problem,  may  have  won  a  victory 
only  to  lose  the  larger  war. 

The  time  has  come  to  establish — clearly 
suid  unequivocally — a  national  policy  for  the 
Integration  of  American  society.  S.  683  is 
an  important  beginning  in  establishing  that 
policy. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  Administration.  No  one  can 
argue  that  school  systems  throughout  this 
country  do  not  need  the  one  billion,  five 
hundred  million  dollars  authorized  by  the 
President's  bill.  In  city  after  city  we  see 
the  spectre  of  schools  and  school  districts 
going  bankrupt  financially  as  well  as  edu- 
cationally. Local  property  taxes  have  long 
been  an  inadequate  and  regressive  base  upon 
which  to  build  educational  excellence. 

But  if  we  are  anxious  simply  to  provide 
more  funding  to  disadvantaged  schools,  let 
us  Increase  appropriations  for  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
Let  us  not  deceive  the  people  of  this  country 
by  claiming  that  the  money  Is  going  to  end 
racial  isolation  in  this  nation's  schools. 

Tet,  that  is  Just  the  deception  practiced 
by  the  Administration's  bill.  It  sets  not  na- 
tional policy  or  goal  to  end  racial  Isolation 
throughout  this  country.  Instead,  It  per- 
petuates the  dual  standard  of  forcing  the 
South  to  do  one  thing  while  allowing  the 
North  in  slmUar  situations  to  exercise  local 
option. 

The  blU  In  effect,  moves  against  segrega- 
tion in  the  North  only  where  someone  else  Is 
willing  to  take  the  political  heat.  If  a  local 
mayor  or  school  board  member  Is  willing  to 
assume  the  task  of  selling  the  goal  of  Inte- 
gration on  the  local  level,  funds  may  be  avail- 
able under  this  act.  But  the  Congress  makes 
no  decision  whether  this  is  a  necessary  or 
even  desirable  goal. 

Moreover,  the  Administration's  bill  does 
nothing  to  attack  the  problem  of  segreg^a- 
tlon  where  it  is  most  virulent — In  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  suburbs  and  central 
cities  across  our  country.  The  focus  remains 
on  individual  school  districts  notwithstand- 
ing the  evidence  that  aU  that  will  happen 
when  we  narrow  our  focus  In  this  way  Is  that 
whites  will  flee  to  the  surrounding  suburbs. 
The  poor  and  the  blacks  will  be  left  to  share 
deteriorating  schools  and  financially  bank- 
rupt cities. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  one  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollsu-s  In  two  years  to  begin  to  end  racial 
isolation  In  the  schools  of  this  country,  I 
think  we  have  an  obligation  to  consider 
more  than  the  Administration's  Inadequate 
bill.  That  is  why  I  am  here  this  morning  to 
support  S.  683. 

S.  683  defines  the  goal  as  integration  rather 
than  simply  desegregation.  It  establishes 
strong  standards  before  proposed  programs 
can  be  eligible.  It  invites  and  requires  parent 
and  student  participation.  It  earmarks  funds 
for  Inter-dlstrlct.  metropolitan  integration 
efforts  and  establishes  a  standard  of  integra- 
tion to  be  achieved  in  such  efforts.  It  pro- 
vides funds  to  experiment  with  educational 
parks  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Even  these  important  steps  forward  can 
and  should  be  strengthened,  however.  For  ex- 
ample, we  should  move  beyond  Individual 
schools  and  focus  on  entire  school  districts. 
S.  683  as  currently  drafted  leaves  open  the 
possibility  that  school  districts  could  Inte- 
grate only  a  small  sample  of  their  schools, 
thus  practicing  the  worst  form  of  tokenism. 

Second,  I  think  that  the  bill  should  make 
it  clear  that  It  seeks  stable,  quality  Inte- 
grated schools  as  an  objective  rather  than  as 
an  initial  criteria  for  funding.  We  should 
support  and  encourage  those  schools  that 
now  offer  stable  enrollment  and  quality  pro- 
grams. But  greater  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  positive  attempts  to  generate 
more  of  these  schools  throughout  the  Nation. 

Third,  I  urge  you  to  examine  carefully  the 


criteria  which  limits  the  eligibility  of  school 
districts  based  on  the  number  and  percent- 
age of  minority  children.  The  districts 
covered  Include  most  children,  both  minority 
and  majority,  in  raclaUy  isolated  schools. 
But  we  must  also  offer  Incentives  and  as- 
sistance to  such  schools  wherever  they  exist. 

My  major  purpose  in  coming  before  you 
this  morning,  however,  is  to  urge  you  to  be 
even  bolder.  S.  683  Is  a  fine  beginning.  We 
need  to  provide  assistance  for  those  schools 
already  desegregating.  And  we  need  to  en- 
courage schools  within  a  given  school  district 
or  city  to  begin  to  end  racial  Isolation.  But, 
ultimately,  we  will  fall  If  we  do  not  Involve 
the  suburbs  with  the  central  cities  In  the 
solution  to  our  problem. 

Therefore,  I  am  reintroducing  today  The 
Urban  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1971 
which  I  first  Introduced  last  November. 

This  bill  requires  state  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  metropolitan  areas 
throughout  the  country  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement plans  to  reduce  and  eliminate 
minority-group  Isolation  in  the  public 
schools  whatever  the  cause  of  such  isolation. 
Financial  assistance  would  be  granted  for 
the  development  of  such  plans.  Each  plan 
must  provide  that  within  10  years  every 
school  In  a  metropolitan  area  will  have  a 
percentage  of  minority-group  students  equal 
to  at  least  one-half  the  percentage  of  minor- 
ity-group students  In  the  metropolitan  area 
as  a  whole. 

For  example,  the  percentage  of  minority- 
group  children  In  the  Baltimore  metropolitan 
area  is  about  32% .  Under  my  bUl,  each  school 
In  the  Baltimore  area  would  be  required  to 
have  a  minority-group  population  of  at  least 
16%  no  later  than  10  years  after  adoption  of 
an  acceptable  plan. 

Substantial  progress  toward  this  goal  would 
be  required  each  year. 

Noncooperatlng  school  districts  would  be 
deprived  of  all  Federal  education  funds  and 
states  that  funded  such  noncooperatlng  dis- 
tricts would  lose  Federal  funds  for  state- 
wide programs. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  learn  from  the  les- 
sons of  the  last  sixteen  years.  It  is  now  clear 
that  we  must  offer  financial  incentives  and 
assistance  to  those  we  ask  and  require  to 
undertake  new  burdens.  We  cannot  re«8on- 
ably  expect  state  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies to  fund  new  programs  out  of  existing, 
often  inadequate,  budgets. 

In  addition,  while  we  should  seek  to  end  ra- 
cial Isolation  as  soon  as  possible,  we  must 
recognize  that  this  cannot  be  done  Immedi- 
ately. No  two-year  program  devised  by  anycxM 
win  create  stable,  quality  Integrated  educa- 
tion throughout  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  left  to  their  own  devices,  local  com- 
munities will  continue  to  emphasize  "delib- 
erate" and  not  "speed.'-  We  need  a  realistic, 
but  firm,  deadline. 

Enactment  of  these  provisions  of  my  bill 
is  essential  If  we  are  to  achieve  the  goala 
of  8.  683.  The  provision  of  150  million  dol- 
lars under  8.  683  during  the  next  two  yean 
fOT  programs  of  Interdlstrlct  cooperation  In 
effect  establishes  a  pilot  program  for  metro- 
politan area  integration.  This  provision  waa 
added  after  Introduction  of  my  bill  last  year 
as  a  beginning  toward  the  goals  of  my  legU- 
latlon  and  Is  a  major  reason  for  my  support 
of  S.  683. 

A  two  year  pilot  program  will  enable  us  to 
gain  experience  at  the  local  and  national  level    « 
regarding  the  best  methods  for  dealing  with 
the  relationships  of  the  suburbs  and  our  con- 
trol cities. 

— Without  a  clear  understanding,  however, 
that  this  two  year  pilot  program  Is  simply 
the  precursor  for  a  national  program,  the  re- 
sults of  the  program  will  be  of  limited  use. 
Only  If  state  and  local  authorities  know  that 
commencement  of  a  national  program  Is  In- 
evitable will  many  of  them  be  anxious  to  get 
In  on  the  ground  floor.  Otherwise,  local 
leaders  will  be  forced  to  convince  the  local 
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electorate  that  they  should  begin  a  program 
that  Is  not  required  and  will  not  be  adopted 
by  other  communities  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Many  local  leaders  will  be  unwilling  or 
vinable  to  carry  this  burden. 

The  net  effect  of  the  adoption  of  8.  683 
without  a  national  commitment  will  be  a 
lengthy  debate  In  Congress  now,  two  years  of 
pilot  programs  only  In  thoee  special  areas 
where  people  can  be  convlnoed  to  act,  and  no 
guarantee  that  anything  else  will  happen. 
Once  again,  we  will  have  raised  expectations 
with  our  preambles  oixly  to  da«h  them  with 
our  fine  print. 

The  better  solution,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to 
provide  the  pilot  programs  of  8.  683  and  the 
follow-up  national  commitment  and  twelve 
year  plan  of  my  bill,  the  Urban  Education 
Improvement  Act.  My  bill  leaves  the  selection 
of  techniques  to  be  used  to  accomplish  Its 
goal  to  the  local  educational  agencies  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  Therefore,  experience 
gained  during  the  two  years  of  pilot  programs 
could  easily  be  shared  and  accumulated. 

A  number  of  possible  techniques  are  Iden- 
tified In  my  bill,  including  construction  of 
magnet  schools  and  educational  parks  to- 
gether with  school  redlstrlctlng,  pairing  and 
transportation.  But  It  should  be  clear  that 
this  bill  is  not  simply  or  pn-lmarlly  a  bussing 
bill.  If  transportation  is  identified  as  a  useful 
technique  In  a  city,  my  bill  requires  that  the 
burden  shall  fall  equitably  on  minority  and 
majority  children.  But,  If  we  have  to  depend 
solely  upon  bussing  children  from  one  area 
to  another  on  a  metropolitan-wide  basis  to 
achieve  integration,  we  will  fall  no  matter 
what  bill  or  plan  we  adopt. 

Success  will  come  only  If  we  open  up  the 
suburbs  for  housing  as  well  as  education.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  we  will  never  have 
truly  Integrated  schools  until  we  have  an  In- 
tegrated society.  Schools  have  borne  the 
burden  of  Integration  alone  too  lon^. 

Thl«  does  not  mean  we  should  not  attack 
the  segregation  In  our  schools.  We  must. 


But  we  must  also  attack  the  segregation  in 
our  society  at  the  same  time.  I  am  also  rein- 
troducing today,  therefore,  my  Oovemment 
Facilities  Relocation  Act  which  requires  gov- 
ernment facilities  and  government  contrac- 
tors to  expand  or  locate  only  in  those  com- 
munities willing  to  provide  adequate  housing 
for  the  facilities'  low  and  middle-Income  em- 
ployees. If  enacted,  this  bill  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant first  step  toward  ending  the  residen- 
tial segregation  we  face. 

My  two  bills  are  only  a  part  of  what  must 
be  a  many-faceted  attack  on  the  problem 
of  segregation  In  American  society.  We  must 
wage  that  battle  wherever  It  needs  to  be 
fought  and  with  whatever  legislative  weap- 
ons we  can  forge. 

S.  688  Is  an  Important  beginning  In  the 
battle  on  the  education  front.  By  conceiving 
of  It  as  an  opening  experiment  and  adding 
my  bill  as  an  amendment,  I  think  we  can 
effectively  and  equitably  integrate  the  schools 
of  America.  This  should  be  our  goal  and  our 
promise  to  our  children  and  our  Nation. 

Exhibit  II 

POPULATION  CHANGE  FOR  WHITE  AND  BLACK  POPULATION 
IN  SELECTED  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  OF  500.000  OR  MORE. 
BY  CENTRAL  CITY  AND  RING-1960  TO  1970 

Parcant  of  Percent  of 

population  population 

white  biKk 

SMSA,  Central  city  

and  ring  1960       1970       1960        J970 

NORTHERN  CITIES 

New  York 18.0  82.0  11.5  16.3 

Centralcity 85.3  76.6  14.0  21.2 

Suburbs 9S.0  93.6  4.8  5.9 

Detroit,  MicI) 84.9  81.4  14.9  18.0 

Centralcity 70.8  55.5  28.9  43.7 

Suburbs 96.2  96.0  3.7  3.6 

Chicago.  Ill 85.2  81.3  14.3  17.6 

Centralcity 76.4  65.6  22.9  32.7 

Suburbs 96.9  96.0  2.9  3.5 

Philadelphia,  Pa 84.3  81.9  15.5  17.5 

Cantralcity 73.2  65.6  26.4  33.6 

Suborbs 93.8  92.9  6.1  6.6 


SMSA,  Central  city 
and  ring 


Percantof 

population 

«rhite 


Percent  of 

population 

black 


1960       1970       I960 


1970 


San  Francisco-Oakland, 

Calif 87.5  82.8 

San  Francisco 79.0  71.4 

Oakland 59.1 

Suburbs 93.7  91.0 

Baltimore,  Md 78.3  75  8 

Centralcity 65.1  53.0 

Suburbs 92.8  93.5 

Washington,  D.C 75.5  74.3 

Central  city 45.6  27.6 

Suburbs 93.3  91.0 

SOUTHERN  CITIES 

Atlanta,  Ga 77.2  77.4 

Centralcity 61.8  48.5 

Suburbs 91.3  93.6 

Houston,  Tex. 80.3  79.9 

Central  cfty 76.9  73.3 

Suburbs 86.9  90.7 

New  Orleans,  La 69. 1  68. 6 

Centralcity 62.6  54.5 

Suburbs 83.9  87.2 

CONNECTICUT  CITIES 

Bridgeport.  Conn 94.7  92.0 

Central  City 90.0  82.7 

Suburb 98.8  98.3 

Hartford,  Conn 94.6  91.9 

Centralcity 84.5  70.8 

Suburb 98.9  98.5 

New  Haven,  Conn 92.3  87.7 

Central  City 85.1  72.6 

Suburb 98.8  97.3 

Stamford  Conn   94.8  92.2 

Central  City 91.8  87.0 

Suburb 98.0  98.0 

Waterbury  Conn 95. 9  94. 1 

Centra' Cfty 93.3  89.4 

Suburb 99.6  99.2 


8.5 
10.0 
22.8 

4.4 
21.4 
34.7 

7.0 
23.9 
53.9 

6.3 


22.8 
38.3 
8.5 
19.5 
22.9 
12.9 
30.6 
37.2 
15.9 


5.2 
9.8 
1.1 
5.2 

15.4 
1.0 
7.5 

14.5 
1.1 
5.0 
80 
1.8 
4.0 
6.6 
.4 


10.6 

13.4 

3,.  5 

5.4 

a  7 

46.4 
10 
24.6 
7L1 
7.9 


22.3 
51.3 

6.2 
19.3 
25.7 

II 
31.0 
45.0 
12.5 


7.4 

16.3 

1.5 

7.6 

27.9 

1.3 

11.6 

213 

2.3 

7.  J 

12.3 

1.1 

5.6 

lao 

.7 


Note:  Columns  do  not  tota  100  percent  because  nonwhita 
groups  within  the  populatk>n  other  than  Negroes  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

Source:  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


EXHIBIT  III 
NEGRO  PUPILS  IN  ALL  DISTRICTS!:  FALL  19S8,  FALL  1970 
NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  NEGRO  PUPILS  ATTENDING  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Negro  pupUs  attending— 


0-49. 9  percent  minority 
schools 


80-100  percent  minortty 
schoob 


100  percent  minority 
schools 


Geographic  area 


Total  pupib     Negro  pupils 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Coptinental  United  SUtes: 

1968 43,353,568  6,282,173  1,467,291  23.4 

1970,  estimate 44,774,679  6,723,950  2,206,521  318 

32  North  and  West:> 

1968 28,579,766  2,703,056  746,030  27.6 

1970  estimate 29,162,896  2,865,059  792,442  27.7 

USouth:! 

1968 11,043,485  2,942,960  540,692  184 

1970estim8t« 11,738,916  3,187,684  1,215,089  311 

6  Border  and  District  of  Coluinbia:< 

1968 3,730.317  636,157  180,569  284 

1970estJmate 3.872,867  671,207  198,990  29.6 


4.274,461 
3.378  231 

1, 550, 440 
1,645,508 

2,317,850 
1, 328, 137 

406,171 
404,586 


680 
50.2 

57.4 
57.4 

788 
41.7 

63.8 
6a3 


2,493,398 
1, 076, 033 

332.406 
341.354 

2,000,486 
587,172 

160,504 
147, 507 


39i7 
160 

12.3 
ILI 

68.0 
1L4 

25.2 
22.0 


■  Districts  with  fewer  than  300  pupils  are  not  included  In  the  survey.  1970  figures  are  estinutes 
based  on  latest  avatlable  data  and  are  subject  to  variabon  upon  final  compilation. 

'Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey.  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont.  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

EXHIBIT  tV 


I  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florida,  Georgia.  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carofioa. 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 
•  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri.  Oklahoma,  West  Virginia. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYED  CIVIUANS  14  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  BY  NONFARM  OCCUPATION  GROUPS  AND  RESIDENCE  IN  1960  AND  1970 


Metropolitan  areas 

In  central  ddet 

Outside  central  eiUet 

Nonmetropolitan  area* 

Nonfarm  occupation 

1960  >            19701 

Percent 
chanf* 

1960  >           1970  > 

Percent 
change 

19601           1970  > 

Percent 
change 

Peccant 
19601            19701           change 

MALE 
Total 

27,520          31,910 

16.0 

14,333          14,049 

-2.0 

13,187          17,861 

35.4 

12,356          14,474              17.1 

Professional  and  managerlel 6, 522 

Ciarical  at)d  sales 4,604 

Craftsmen  and  foremen.. 5,668 

Openlives 5,524 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


I VI 

51.4 

3.151 

3.760 

19.3 

3.371 

6,113 

81.3 

2.600 

3,915 

^9S 

9.6 

^•JS 

2.360 

-5.1 

2,117 

2,684 

26.8 

1,491 

1,532 

S-JJ* 

13.9 

2,656 

2.685 

1.1 

3,012 

3,768 

25.1 

2.720 

3.201 

6. 066 

9.8 

2,918 

2,858 

-2.1 

2,606 

3,208 

23.1 

3,099 

3,596 

L7 
17.7 
180 
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Nonfarm  occupation 

■ MALE— Continuwl 

Private  household  workers — 

Other  service  workers 

Nonlsrm  laborers 

Occupation  not  reported. 

FEMAU 
Total 

Professional  and  managerial.. 

Clerical  and  sales 

cialtsmen  and  foremen 

Operatives 

Private  household  workers — 

Other  service  workers 

Nonfarm  laborers 

Occupation  not  reported 


Metropolitan  areas 

in 

central  cities 

Outside  central  cities 

Nontnetrepolitan  areas 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

MSOi 

1970* 

change 

19601 

1970 » 

change 

19601 

1970' 

change 

1960  ■ 

1970 « 

change 

Id 

29 

42 

S 

16 

13 

9^^ 

13 

28 

46^ 

23 

20 

27^ 

1,879 

2,325 

1,177 

1,294 

702 

1,031 

721 

920 

1,802 

2,106 

16.9 

990 

1,078 

8.9 

812 

1,028 

26.6 

1,166 

1,290 

10.6 

1,492 

(0 

(•) 

938 

(') 

{•) 

554 

(0 

<f) 

536 

W 

(•) 

14,232 

20.102 

41.2 

8  294 

9,745 

17.5 

5,938 

10,356 

74.4 

6,445 

9.588 

48.7 

tvm 

3,981 

69.7 

1.303 

1.840 

41.2 

1.043 

2,141 

105.3 

1,172 

1,763 

5a4 

5,853 

8,943 

52.8 

3,336 

4,300 

28.9 

2,517 

4,643 

»<.5 

2,018 

3,203 

58.7 

184 

224 

21.7 

105 

114 

86 

79 

109 

38.0 

75 

103 

37.3 

2.124 

2,552 

20.2 

1,252 

1,275 

1.8 

872 

1,277 

46.4 

1,129 

1.802 

59.6 

999 

1,199 

20.0 

646 

552 

-14.6 

353 

646 

83.0 

646 

796 

23.2 

1,779 

3,138 

76.4 

1,026 

1,624 

58.3 

753 

1,514 

101.1 

1,081 

1,856 

71.7 

58 

65 

s 

37 

40 

',•:' 

21 

25 

8 

44 

63 

'!' 

888 

(0 

589  . 

« 

300 

0) 

280 

W 

W 

1 1960  census  of  population  and  housing. 
1 1970  current  population  survey. 
>  Base  less  than  75,000. 

•  Occupations  not  reported  were  allocated. 

•  Not  applicable. 

U.S.  Department  or  Commxrcs. 
Washington,  D.C,  Febrxtary  4,  1971. 
Hon.  Abraham  A.  Raacorr, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ribicoff:  In  response  to  a 
telephone  request  from  Mr.  Bowler,  we  are 
forwarding  two  tables  showing  the  number  of 
employed  civilians  14  years  old  and  over  tn 
April  1060  and  March  1970  and  median  earn- 
ings in  Income  years  1969  and  1969  (In  1969 
constant  dollars)  for  all  employed  civilians 
14  years  old  and  over,  by  nonfarm  occupation 
groups  and  by  residence  In  metropolitan 
areas,  in  or  outside  of  central  cities  In 
metropolitan  areas,  and  nonmetropolitan 
areas.  The  data  for  1960  (and  1959  earnings) 
were  obtained  from  the  Census  of  Population 
and  Housing  while  the  data  for  1970  (and 
1969  earnings)  were  obtained  from  the  March 
Current  Population  Survey.  Consequently, 
these  data  may  not  be  strictly  comparable. 

All  of  these  figures  are  estimates  derived 
from  a  sample  survey  of  households,  and  are 
subject  to  sampling  variability.  Moreover,  as 
in  all  field  surveys  of  Income,  the  figures  are 
subject  to  errors  of  response  and  nonreiwrt- 
ing. 

Please  let  us  know  If  we  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance. 
Sincerely, 

George  H.  Brown, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

EXKtBIT  V 

S.  1283 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

PXJRPOSES   AND   FINDINGS 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(a)  Minority  group  Isolation  In  our  public 
schools,  regardless  of  the  origin  of  such  Iso- 
lation, causes  Irreparable  harm  to  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation; 

(b)  Minority  group  Isolation  In  the  public 
schools  of  our  Nation's  metropolitan  areas, 
where  the  majority  of  our  children  live.  Is 
Increasing  and  intensifying; 

(c)  Minority  group  isolation  In  large  part 
results  from  housing,  zoning,  education,  and 
other  economic,  social,  and  political  policies 
and  decisions  of  government  at  all  levels; 

(d)  The  general  welfare  of  this  Nation  re- 
qtUres  the  elimination  of  minority  group 
Isolation  in  public  schools  wherever  and  how 
It  occurs;  and 

(e)  This  Nation  must  therefore  commit 
Its  moral  strength  and  financial  resources  to 
the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

Sec.  202.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 
(ft)  to  reqiilre  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  in  metropolitan  areas  throughout 


Note  on  reliability  of  the  data. — These  figures  are  estimates  derived  from  a  sample  survey  of 
households  and  therefore,  are  subtect  to  sampling  variability.  Moreover,  as  in  all  field  surveys  oi 
income,  the  figures  are  subject  to  errors  of  response  and  nonreporting. 

Source:  Current  population  survey  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


this  country  to  develop  and  implement  plans 
which  will  reduce  and  eliminate  minority 
group  isolation  In  our  public  schools,  what- 
ever the  cause  of  such  Isolation;  and 

(b)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
develop  and  implement  such  clans. 

DEFimnONB 

Sec.  301.  As  used  In  this  Act,  except  when 
Otherwise  specified — 

(a)(1)  The  term  "minority  group  children" 
means: 

(A)  children,  aged  five  to  nineteen.  In- 
clusive, who  are  Negro,  American  Indian,  or 
Spanlsh-surnamed  Americans;  and 

(B)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  chil- 
dren of  such  ages  from  environments  where 
the  dominant  language  Is  other  than  English 
and  who,  as  a  result  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability,  are  educationally  deprived. 

(2)  The  term  "Spanlsh-surnamed  Ameri- 
can" Includes  persons  of  Mexican,  Puerto 
Rican,  Cuban,  or  other  Latin  American  or 
Spanish  origin  ot  ancestry. 

(b)  The  term  "racial  separation"  "minor- 
ity group  Isolation"  means  a  condition  in 
wiiich  minority  group  children  in  a  school 
constitute  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
average  dally  enrollment  of  that  school.  The 
term  "racially  separated"  "minority  group 
Isolated"  refers  to  a  school  In  which  such 
condition  of  racial  separation  minority  group 
Isolation  exists. 

(c)  The  t«m  "school"  menus  thoee  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  public  schools  of  a  State 
which  are  located  within  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area  (SMSA) . 

(d)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementally 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  Is  no  such 
ofllcer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law  for 
this  purpoce. 

(e)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control,  or 
direction  of,  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  In  a  district  or  other  unit  of  the 
State,  or  a  combination  of  such  districts  or 
other  units  and  includes  any  other  public 
Institution  or  agency  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school :  Provided,  That  the  term 
shall  not  refer  to  any  such  agency  located 
outside  an  SMSA. 

(f )  The  term  "noncooperatlng  local  educa- 
tional agency"  means  any  local  educational 
agency  which  refuses  or  has  refused  to 
participate  in  the  preparation,  subm'::slon, 
revision,  or  implementation  of  an  acceptable 
plan  as  required  by  this  Act. 


(g)  The  term  "cooperating  local  educa- 
tional agency"  means  any  local  educational 
agency  that  has  participated  In  the  prepara- 
tion, submission,  revision,  and  implementa- 
tion of  an  acceptable  plan  as  required  by  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  in 
which  there  is  an  area  defined  as  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(1)  The  term  "Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area"  or  "SMSA"  means  the  area 
in  and  around  cities  of  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants or  more  as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget:  Provided,  That  the 
term  shall  mean  only  that  portion  of  any 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  which 
lies  wholly  vrlthin  the  boundaries  of  one 
State.  Each  f>ortion  of  an  SMSA  in  a  different 
State  shall  be  considered  an  Independent 
SMSA  for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(j)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  bis 
designee. 

(k)  The  term  "Federal  educational  funds" 
means  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  grants, 
loans,  contracts,  or  other  fiiianclal  assistance 
to  a  State  educational  agency,  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  an  individual  school,  or  to  an 
individual  in  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered such  organizations.  This  term  shall  not 
mean  funds  which  go  to  individuals  in  the 
form  of  scholarship,  fellowships,  loans,  coet- 
of-educatlon  payments,  or  other  such  assist- 
ance which  is  designed  to  further  that  In- 
dividual's education,  nor  shall  it  mean  funds 
which  are  to  assist  private,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations in  the  provision  of  education  in  pre- 
elementary  and  elementary  situations. 

THE   PLAN 

Sec.  401.  Each  State  shall  prepare  and  file 
with  the  Secretary  for  his  approval,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  Issued  by  him,  a 
plan  under  which  it  will  establish  and  super- 
vise the  operation  in  each  SMSA  of  an  SMSA 
agency  to  develop  with  the  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  SMSA  a  plan  to  reduoe 
minority  group  isolation  in  their  schools: 
Provided,  That,  should  any  State  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
local  educational  agencies  wlthm  an  SMSA 
may  then  Independently  create  or  assume 
control  of  such  an  SMSA  agency. 

Sec.  402.  The  plan  developed  by  each  such 
SMSA  agency  shall — 

(a)  contain  the  propoaals  by  which  the 
local  educational  agendea  within  an  SMSA 
agree  to  reduce  minority  racial  separation 
group  isolation  in  their  schools; 

(b)  provide  that  by  a  date  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  but  in  no  event  later  than  July  1, 
1983,  the  percentage  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  each  school  of  the  SMSA 
shall  be  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  per- 
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centage  of  minority  group  children  enrolled 
In  all  the  schools  of  that  SMSA; 

(c)  Include  the  use  of  techniques,  as  ap- 
propriate In  local  circumstances,  such  as  re- 
drawing school  boundaries,  creating  unified 
school  districts,  pairing  schools  or  school 
districts,  establishing  educational  p^arlu  and 
magnet  schools  as  well  as  other  techiLlques 
designed  to  end  as  soon  as  possible  racial 
separation,  minority  group  Isolation  In  all 
schools  within  the  SMSA: 

(d)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
mittees composed  of  local  parents,  teachers, 
and  students,  the  members  of  such  com- 
mittees to  be  representative  of  the  mlnorly 
and  majority  population  groups  of  the  SMSA 
as  a  whole  and  the  geographical  areas  within 
the  SMSA,  to  advise  the  local  education 
agencies  and  the  SMSA  agency,  in  open  con- 
sultation including  public  hearings  at  which 
such  persons  have  had  a  full  opportunity 
to  explore  and  discuss  the  program  for  which 
assistance  Is  being  sought  and  to  offer  rec- 
ommendations thereon,  regarding  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plan  required  by  this  Ac*  and 
to  report  periodically  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act; 

(e)  set  forth  such  iK>licles  and  procedures 
as  will  insure  that  the  program  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  will  be  operated  In  con- 
sultation with,  and  the  Involvement  of,  par- 
ents of  the  children  and  represen  .natives  of 
the  area  to  be  served,  including  the  commit- 
tees established  for  the  purposes  of  section 
402(d); 

(f )  provide  that  in  each  year  of  operation 
of  the  plan,  substantial  progress  toward  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made:  and 

(g)  provide  that  State  financial  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  within  each 
SMSA  shall  not  be  so  calculated,  based,  rated. 
or  fixed  in  any  manner  a*  to  result  In  the 
condition  that  the  p»er  pupil  contriljutlon  of 
the  State  to  any  racially  separated  minority 
group  Isolated  school  within  the  SMSA  shall 
be  less  than  per  pupil  contribution  of  the 
State  to  any  nonraclally  separated  nonml- 
norlty  group  isolated  school  within  the  SMSA. 

Sbc.  403.  (a)  The  plan  required  by  section 
402  mxist  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  no  later  than  July  1.  1973. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  promul- 
gate and  issue  regulations  regarding  the 
time  and  manner  of  submission  of  such  plans 
for  his  approval. 

Sec.  404.  In  extreme  and  unusual  cases 
should  the  Secretary  determine  that  the  size, 
shape,  or  population  distribution  of  an  SMSA 
would  make  Inclusion  of  some  parts  of  that 
SMSA  In  a  plan  unnecessary  for  fulfillment 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  excessively 
disruptive  of  the  educational  process,  he  may 
exempt  such  parts  from  participation  in  the 
plan.  Such  exemptions  shall  be  in  writing. 
fully  explained  and  Justified,  and  freely  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  the  ctwnmlttees  estab- 
lished for  the  purposes  of  section  402(d). 

Sec.  405.  Each  SMSA  agency  shall  annually 
prepare  and  file  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  a  report  setting 
forth  the  results  achieved  under  the  plan 
and  any  necessary  amendments  to  the  plan 
to  correct  any  deficiency  of  the  plan.  The 
Secretary  shall  assure  that  the  plan  and  any 
reports  filed  with  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  this  section  shall  be  made  readily  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  to  the  committees 
established  for  the  purposes  of  section 
402(d). 

Sec.  40«.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  re- 
view annually  the  plan  and  the  reports  of 
each  SMSA  agency.  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  for  any  reason  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  not  being  effectuated  by  the  plan  and 
any  amendments  thereto  he  shall,  after  giv- 
ing appropriate  notice  to  all  concerned  par- 
ties, withdraw  his  approval  of  the  plan  and 


each  local  educational  agency  in  question 
will  be  treated  as  a  noncooperatlng  local 
educational  agency:  Provided.  That  If  with- 
in a  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
in  no  event  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  following  the  Secretary's  with- 
drawal of  approval,  the  local  educational 
agencies  through  their  SMSA  agency  submit 
a  revised  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary,  the 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  SMSA 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  funds  with- 
held during  the  period. 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Because  of  Its  unique  cir- 
cumstances, the  SMSA  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  Include  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  Montgomery  and  Prince  Oeorges  Coun- 
ties in  Maryland,  Arlington,  Fairfax,  and 
Prince  William  Counties  in  Virginia,  and  the 
cities  of  Palls  Church  and  Alexandria  In  Vir- 
ginia, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301(1)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  A  single  plan  shall  be  designed  and 
submitted  by  all  local  educational  agencies 
Included  in  the  District  of  Columbia  SMSA : 
PTovided,  That  the  existence  of  noncooperat- 
lng local  educational  agencies  within  this 
SMSA  shall  not  affect  the  status  of  cooperat- 
ing local  educational  agencies. 

Sec.  408.  No  State  or  local  educational 
agency  shall  formulate  or  administer  Its  plan 
in  a  manner  that  will  result  In  the  separa- 
tion of  minority  group  children  within  a 
school  or  classroom. 

nnancial  assistance 
Sec.  501.  Planning  F^nds. — 

(a)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  each  State  and  local  educational 
agency  within  an  SMSA  of  the  requirements 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
establishing  procedures  and  a  timetable  ac- 
cording to  which  SMSA  agencies  required  to 
file  a  plan  under  this  Act  may  apply  for 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act. 

(c)  Upon  application  meeting  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  grant  to  each  SMSA  agency  funds 
for  the  development  of  a  plan  to  reduce 
minority  racial  separation  group  isolation 
pxirsuant  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  the 
amount  of  such  funds  being  determined  by 
the  number  of  minority  g^roup  students  and 
the  number  of  all  students  enrolled  In 
schools  in  the  SMSA. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Each  year  following  the 
Implementation  of  an  approved  plan,  co- 
operating local  educational  agencies,  through 
their  SMSA  agency,  may  submit  to  the 
Secretary  applications  for  financial  assist- 
ance. 

(b)  An  application  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  If  he  determines  that — 

( 1 )  such  application — 

(A)  sets  forth  a  plan  which  Is  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  offer  resisonable  assur- 
ance that  It  win  achieve  one  or  more  pur- 
poses for  which  grants  may  be  made  under 
this   Act;    and 

(B)  contains  such  other  Information, 
terms,  conditions,  and  assurances  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  applicant  has  adopted  effective 
procedures  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of 
programs  or  projects  under  this  Act; 

( 3 )  the  programs  or  projects  for  which  as- 
sistance Is  sought  will  not  result,  and  In  the 
case  of  an  ongoing  program  or  project  has 
not  resulted.  In  an  Increase  m  the  percent- 
age of  racial  separation  in  any  school; 

(4)  no  part  of  the  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  supplant 
funds,  equipment,  or  services  which  are  used 
to  assist  any  private  school.  Should  any 
funds  provided  under  this  Act  be  used  for 


this  purpose,  or  for  any  othe  •  purpose  that 
the  Secretary  finds  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
file  suit  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  against  either 
the  school  which  received  such  funds  or 
the  State  educational  agency,  or  both  for 
restitution  of  the  funds. 

(c)  Upon  the  submission  and  approval  of 
such  an  application,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  a  cooperating  local  ed- 
ucational agency  with  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  Its  obligations  under  its  approved 
plan. 

(d)  Funds  provided  under  this  section 
may  be  used  for  the  following  purposes  or 
any  other  purposes  the  Secretary  finds  will 
promote  an  end  to  racial  separation  minority 
group  isolation: 

(1)  establishing  and  constructing  magnet 
schools  or  educational  parks  in  locations 
chosen  to  reduce  the  degree  of  racial  separa- 
tion minority  group  isolation  In  the  schools 
of  the  SMSA: 

(2)  providing  additional  staff  members  In- 
cluding paraprofesslonals  to  provide  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  training  to  assist 
minority  group  children  in  adjusting  to  a 
nonraclally  separated  nonmi.iorlty  group 
Isolated  school  environment; 

(3)  providing  counseling,  retraining,  and 
guidance  for  professional  and  other  staff 
members  who  will  be  working  with  minority 
group  children; 

(4)  developing  and  implementing  inter- 
racial educational  programs  and  projects  in- 
volving the  Joint  participation  of  minority 
group  and  nonmlnorlty  group  children  at- 
tending different  schools.  Including  extra- 
curricular activities  and  cooperative  ex- 
changes or  other  arrangements  between 
schools  within  the  same  or  different  school 
districts; 

(5)  providing  such  additional  transporta- 
tion for  children  as  may  be  necessitated  by 
the  plan  developed  pursuant  to  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  in  the  review  and  approval  of 
SMSA  plans  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  assure  that  any  burden  of  transporta- 
tion shall  fall  equitably  on  both  minority 
and  majority  children; 

(6)  expanding  or  altering  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate students  transferred  under  the 
plan; 

(7)  community  activities.  Including  public 
education  efforts.  In  support  of  the  plans, 
programs,  projects,  or  other  activities  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(8)  planning  and  evaluation  activities  and 
expenses  of  administration; 

(9)  work  study  programs  to  provide  the 
financial  assistance  necessary  for  minority 
group  children  to  complete  their  education; 
and 

(10)  other  specially  designed  programs  or 
projects  which  meet  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  No  funds  granted  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  to  supplant  State  or  local  educational 
funds  presently  being  expended  by  State, 
and  local  educational  agencies. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
establlahlng  procedures  and  a  timetable  ac- 
cording to  which  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  entitled  to  apply  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  section. 

restrictions  on  federal  financial 
assistance 

Sec,  601.  (a)  No  noncooperatlng  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  Federal  educational  funds:  Provided, 
That  ihe  presence  within  an  SMSA  of  a  non- 
cooperatlng local  educational  agency  shall 
not  affect  the  eligibility  of  cooperating  local 
educational  agencies  In  the  SMSA  to  receive 
Federal  educational  funds. 

(b)    No  Scate  that  fails  to  participate  In 
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(jie  preparation,  submission,  revision,  and 
Implementation  of  any  plan  or  plans  required 
by  this  Act,  and  no  State  that  continues  to 
provide  State  funds  or  assistance  after  July 
1,  1973.  to  aiiy  noncooperatlng  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  section  401(a)  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  Federal  educational 
funds. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  701.  (a)  For  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
July  1.  1971,  and  July  1,  1972,  respectively, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $25,- 
000,000  each  year  to  be  used  by  SMSA  agen- 
cies to  develop  and  promulgate  the  plan 
herein  required  to  be  filed. 

Sec.  702.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  nine  fiscal 
years  following,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  82.000,000,000  each  year  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  Act. 

Sec.  703.  Funds  so  appropriated  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  for  one  fiscal 
year  beyond  that  for  which  they  are 
appropriated. 

JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Any  person  affected  by  the 
enforcement  or  nonenforcement  in  the  SMSA 
In  which  he  resides  of  any  provision  of  this 
Act  may  petition  the  Secretary  for  an  ex- 
pedited hearing  of  his  complaint. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  of  receiving  such 
petition  the  Secretary  shall  hold  a  formal 
hearing  to  determine  whether  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  Act  are  being  carried  out 
in  the  catise  raised  by  the  petitioned  Tran- 
script shall  be  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
hearing. 

(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
bearing,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  decision 
in  writing  which  sets  forth  his  findings  and 
appropriate  orders. 

(d)  The  Secretary's  decision  shall  be  re- 
viewable, upon  pjetltlon  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit.  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary, 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  ac- 
tion, and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of 
the  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modi- 
fied findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclu- 
sive If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(e)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  It  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
title  28. 

LAWS  REPEALED 

Sec.  901.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  hereby  repealed: 

(a)  Section  181  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  of  1966. 

(b)  Section  422  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 

(c)  Section  2  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 

(d)  Sections  102(d)  and  205(f)  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966. 

(e)  Section  401(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

Exhibit  VI 
Urban  Education  Act  or  1971  (S.  1283)  — 

Section-bt -Section  Analysis 
Sections  201  and  202:  State  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  end  minority  group 
isolation  in  the  public  schools  of  our  Na- 
tion's metropolitan  areas  regardless  of  the 
origin  of  such  isolation. 

Section     301:     Provides     definitions     of 

terms  used  throughout  the  Act.  The  term 

"mlnOTlty  group   children"  includes   Negro, 

American     Indian,     or     Spanish -surnamed 
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Americans,  and,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, children  from  environments  where 
the  dominant  language  Is  other  than  Eng- 
lish. "Minority  group  Isolation"  is  a  situa- 
tion where  minority  group  children  in  a 
school  constitute  more  than  60%  of  the  aver- 
age dally  enrollment  of  that  school.  "Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Area"  or 
"SMSA",  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Is  the  area  In  and  around 
cities  of  50,000  inhabitants  or  more. 

Section  401:  Requires  each  state  to  pre- 
p>are  and  file  an  acceptable  plan  pursuant  to 
which  It  wUl  establish  and  supervise  the 
operation  of  an  SMSA  agency,  within  each 
SMSA,  to  develop  with  local  educational 
agencies  a  plan  to  reduce  minority  group 
Isolation  in  their  schools. 

Section  402  (generally) :  Sets  forth  the 
requirements  of  the  plan  to  be  prepared. 

Section  402(b) :  The  plan  must  Insure 
that,  no  later  than  July  1,  1983,  the  per- 
centage of  minority  group  children  enrolled 
in  each  school  of  the  SMSA  shall  be  at 
least  half  the  percentage  of  minority  group 
children  enrolled  In  all  schools  in  the  SMSA. 

Section  402(c)  :  As  appropriate  in  local 
circumstances  the  plan  must  use  such  tech- 
niques as  redrawing  school  boundaries,  cre- 
ating unified  districts,  and  establishing  mag- 
net schools  and  educational  parks  so  as  to 
end  minority  group  isolation  In  all  schools 
within  the  SMSA. 

Section  402(d):  Local  committees  of 
parents,  teachers,  and  students  representa- 
tive of  minority  and  majority  groups  and 
the  geographical  areas  within  the  SMSA 
must  be  established  to  advise  the  local  edu- 
cation agencies  and  SMSA  agency  in  open 
consultation  regarding  the  development  of 
the  plan  and  must  report  periodically  to  the 
Secretary  on  the  extent  of  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Section  402(e) :  Provides  that  parents  of 
the  children  and  representatives  of  the  areas 
must  be  consulted  and  Involved  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  proposed   programs. 

Section  402(f)  :  Substantial  progress  to- 
ward the  goal  must  be  demonstrated  In  each 
year  of  operation  of  the  plan. 

Section  402(g):  Per  pupil  contributions 
of  the  State  to  any  minority-group  Isolated 
school  shall  not  be  less  than  per  pupil  con- 
tributions to  non-mlnorlty  group  Isolated 
schools. 

Section  403:  Requires  submission  of  the 
plan  and  approval  by  the  Secretary  no  later 
than  July  1.  1973. 

Section  404:  Allows  the  Secretary  In  ex- 
treme and  unusual  cases  to  exempt  portions 
of  an  SMSA  from  the  plan  where  necessary 
because  of  the  size,  shape  or  population  dis- 
tribution of  an  SMSA. 

Section  405:  Each  SMSA  agency  must 
file  an  annual  report  setting  forth  the  results 
achieved  under  the  plan.  The  Secretary  must 
assure  the  ready  availability  of  the  plan  to 
the  public  and  the  local  committees. 

Section  406:  The  Secretary  must  review 
each  plan  and  report  for  each  SMSA  agency 
annually  and  require  revised  plans  where 
necessary. 

Section  407:  Provides  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  SMSA  shall  Include  those  iiarts 
of  the  metropolitan  areas  lying  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

Section  408:  Prohibits  the  formulation  or 
administration  of  a  plan  In  any  way  that 
will  result  In  separation  of  minority  group 
children  within  a  school  or  a  classroom. 

Section  501 :  Provides  Federal  funds  for 
each  SMSA  agency  for  development  of  the 
plan  required  by  this  Act. 

Section  502  (generally) :  Provides  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  implementation  of 
an  approved  plan.  No  Federal  funds  are  to 
be  used  to  supplant  funds,  equipment,  or 
services  that  are  used  to  assist  any  private 
school.  The  Secretary  Is  given  power  to  file 
suit  for  restitution  of  any  funds  used  for 
these  purposes. 


Section  502(d) :  Describe  the  purposes 
for  which  funds  provided  may  be  used  In- 
cluding, among  others,  establishing  and  con- 
structing magnet  schools  and  educational 
parks,  providing  additional  staff  members, 
and  the  necessary  coiuiselUng,  retraining  and 
guidance  for  those  working  with  minority 
group  children,  furnishing  transportation 
where  necessary  (provided  that  any  burden 
of  transportation  shall  fall  equitably  on  both 
minority  and  majority  group  children)  and 
expanding  or  altering  facilities  to  accommo- 
date students  transferred. 

Section  502(e) :  Prohibits  the  supplant- 
ing of  State  or  local  educational  agency 
funds  presently  being  expended. 

Section  601 :  Any  local  educational  agen- 
cy In  an  SMSA  refusing  to  cooperate  in  the 
formulation  or  implementation  of  a  plan 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  Federal 
educational  funds.  Likewise,  any  State  fall- 
ing to  participate  In  the  preparation,  sub- 
mission, revision  or  implementation  of  any 
plan  required  by  the  act  and  any  State  con- 
tinuing to  provide  State  funds  to  any  non- 
cooperatlng local  educational  agency  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  Federal  educational 
funds.  The  presence  within  an  SMSA  of  a 
noncooperatlng  local  educational  agency 
does  not  affect  the  eligibility  for  Federal 
funds  of  the  remaining  cooperating  local 
educational  agencies. 

Section  701 :  Provides  $25  million  for 
each  of  two  years  for  SMSA's  to  develop  and 
promulgate  the  plans  required. 

Sections  702  and  703:  Authorizes  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  for  each  of  ten  years  to  imple- 
ment the  plans  develop>ed  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

Section  801 :  Provides  for  expedited  hear- 
ings by  the  Secretary  for  complaints  con- 
cerning the  enforcement  or  nonenforcement 
of  provisions  of  this  Act.  Review  of  the  Sec- 
retary's final  decision  lies  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit. 

Section  901:  Repeals  those  provisions  of 
law  which  would  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  this  Act,  particularly  those  forbidding  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance. 

Exhibit  VII 
S.  1282 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PURPOSES    and    riNDINGS 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  finds  that: 

(a)  Government  facilities  are  increasingly 
located  and  relocating  outside  central  cities 
In  communities  which  have  not  made  hous- 
ing available  for  middle  or  lower  income 
employees; 

(b)  the  unavailability  of  middle  or  lower 
Income  housing  in  such  communities  compels 
many  employees  of  Government  facilities  to 
commute  long  distances  at  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  to  acquire  or 
retain  employment; 

(c)  the  growing  separation  of  work  sites 
from  residence,  especially  for  middle  and 
lower  Income  Government  employees  and 
government  contractor  employees,  prevents 
the  proper  matching  of  Jobs  and  workers  In 
the  Nation's  metropolitan  areas  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  persistence  of  the  manpower 
problems  of  central  cities; 

(d)  a  {weltlve,  affirmative  program  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  middle  and  lower  Income 
employees  of  government  facilities  with  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  or  rent  decent  and 
safe  housing  in  suitable  living  environments, 
at  rents  and  prices  they  can  afford.  In  all 
communities  In  which  such  government 
facilities  are  located. 

Sec  202.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 
(a)  to  require  federal  agencies  and  federal 
contractors  to  assure  that  an  adequate  supply 
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of  housing  for  middle  and  lower  Income  em- 
ployees will  be  available  In  any  community 
In  wblch  a  government  facility  is  to  be 
located. 

(b)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  com- 
munities to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act. 

OElTNmONS 

Sec.  301.  As  used  In  this  Act,  except  where 
otherwise  specified,  the  following  terms  shall 
bear  the  definitions  provided : 

(a)  "Government  agency"  shall  mean  any 
federal  government  organization  listed  In  the 
Government  Organization  Manual  published 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  or 
any  unit  of  any  »tate  government  receiving 
federal  funds; 

(b)  "Government  employee"  shall  mean 
»ny  person  employed  by  any  Government 
agency; 

(c)  "Government  facility"  shall  mean  any 
buUdlng  or  complex  of  buUdlngs  occupied  in 
whole  or  In  part  during  working  hours  by 
more  than  twenty-five  Government  em- 
ployees or  any  plant,  factory,  installation, 
office,  or  other  place  of  business  which  houses, 
during  working  hours,  more  than  25  em- 
ployees of  a  Federal  contractor; 

(d)  "Federal  contractor"  shaU  mean  any 
person,  corporation,  partnership  or  associa- 
tion with  more  than  50  employees  which  Is 
a  party,  the  parent  company  of  a  party,  a 
subsidiary  of  a  party,  or  a  subsidiary  of  the 
parent  company  of  a  party,  to  any  contract, 
or  which  is  a  subcontractor  under  a  con- 
tract, with  any  unit  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment which  exceeds  $50,000  in  value; 

(e)  "Immediate  area"  shall  mean  any  area 
which  U  wjthln  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
community  In  which  a  Government  facility 
Is  located  and  which  Is  within  a  reasonable 
commuUng  distance  as  defined  by  the  Chair- 
man; 

(f)  "Middle  and  lower  Income  employee" 
shaU  mean  any  employee  of  any  Government 
agency  or  federal  contractor  whose  wages 
and  salary  are  such  that  he  U  unable  to  buy 
or  rent  decent  and  safe  housing  in  a  suitable 
living  environment  in  the  Immediate  area 
with  26%  or  leas  of  his  monthly  Income; 

(g)  "Chairman"  shall  mean  the  Chairman 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission or  his  designee; 

(h)  "Community"  shaU  mean  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  state; 

(1)  "Locate"  shaU  mean  to  establish,  con- 
struct, move  from  another  location  or  make 
any  addition  or  additions  to  any  existing 
facility  such  that  such  additions  or  the  sum 
of  such  additions  results  In  increasing  the 
work  forces  at  that  facility  by  60  employees 
within  any  366-day  period,  or  in  any  other 
way  create  or  directly  cause  to  be  created 
any  faclUty  meeting  the  requirements  of 
Section  301(c); 

(J)  "Child"  shall  mean  any  yotxng  person 
who  Is  within  the  age  Umlts  for  which  the 
•pplloable  State  provides  free  public  educa- 
tion. 

(k)  "Parent"  shall  mean  a  legal  guardian 
or  other  person  standing  in  loco  parentis. 

(1)  "Free  public  education"  shall  mean 
education  which  is  provided  at  public  ex- 
pense, under  public  supervision  and  direc- 
tion, and  without  tuition  charge,  and  which 
Is  provided  as  elementary  or  secondary  school 
education  in  the  applicable  SUte. 

(m)  "Current  expenditures'  shall  mean 
expenditures  for  free  pubUc  education,  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  administration,  in- 
struction, attendance  and  health  services, 
pupil  UansporUtlon  services,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  plant,  fixed  charges,  and  net 
expenditures  to  cover  deficits  for  food  serv- 
ices and  student  body  activities,  but  not  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  community  services, 
capital  outlay,  and  debt  service,  or  any  ex- 
penditures made  from  funds  granted  under 
Title  20  U.S.C.  Sections  241a  to  241m  or  Sec- 
tions 821  to  827  or  841  to  848. 
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(n)  "Local  educational  agency"  shall  mean 
a  board  of  education  or  other  legally  con- 
stituted local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  In  a  county,  township,  inde- 
pendent, or  other  school  district  located 
within  a  State.  Such  term  Includes  any  State 
agency  which  directly  operates  and  maintains 
facilities  for  providing  free  public  education, 
(o)  "State  educational  agency"  shall  mean 
the  officer  or  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

(p)  "State"  shall  mean  a  State,  Puerto 
Rico,  Wake  Island.  Guam,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

(q)  "Commissioner  of  Education"  and 
"Commissioner"  shall  mean  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(r)  Average  dally  attendance  shall  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  State  law,  except 
that  the  average  dally  attendance  of  chil- 
dren with  respect  to  whom  payment  Is  to  be 
made  under  Section  601(c)(1)  shall  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  remilatlons  of 
the  Commissioner. 

(8)  "Construction"  shall  Include  the  prep- 
aration of  drawings  and  specifications  for 
school  facilities;  erecting,  building,  acquir- 
ing, altering,  remodeling,  improving,  or  ex- 
tending school  facilities;  and  the  inspection 
and  supervision  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities. 

(t)  "School  facilities"  shall  mean  class- 
rooms and  related  facilities  (Including  ini- 
tial equipment)  for  free  public  education 
and  Interests  in  land  (Including  site,  grad- 
ing Improvements)  on  which  such  facilities 
are  constructed,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  Include  those  gymnasiums  and  similar 
facilities  intended  primarily  for  exhibitions 
for  which  admission  is  to  be  charged  to  the 
general  public. 

(u)  "Equipment"  shall  mean  machinery, 
utilities,  and  built-in  equipment  and  any 
necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to  house 
them,  and  Includes  all  other  items  necessary 
for  the  functioning  of  a  particular  facility 
as  for  the  provision  of  educational  services, 
including  items  such  as  Instructional  equip- 
ment and  necessary  furniture,  printed,  pub- 
lished, and  audio-visual  Instructional  mate- 
rials, and  books  periodicals,  documents  and 
other  related  materials. 

(V)  The  average  per  pupil  cost  of  con- 
structing minimum  school  facilities  in  the 
State  In  which  the  school  district  of  a  local 
educational  agency  Is  situated  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  on 
the  basis  of  the  contract  cost  per  square  foot 
under  contracts  for  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  (exclusive  of  costs  of  site  Improve- 
ments, equipment,  and  architectiiral.  engi- 
neering, and  legal  fees)  entered  into  In  the 
States  for  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
year  of  the  application.  Increased  by  a  per- 
centage esUmated  by  the  Commissioner  to 
represent  additional  coets  for  site  Improve- 
ments, equipment,  and  architectural,  engi- 
neering, and  legal  fees,  and  multiplied  by  a 
factor  estimated  by  the  Commissioner  to  rep- 
resent the  area  needed  per  pupil  in  minimum 
school  facilities.  If  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  the  information  available  for  the  State 
concerned  for  such  second  preceding  fiscal 
year  Is  inadequate  or  not  sufficiently  rep- 
resentative, he  shall  determine  such  cost  on 
the  basis  of  such  information  aa  he  has 
available  and  after  consultation  with  the 
State  educational  agency.  The  cost  of  con- 
struction minimum  school  facilities  In  the 
school  district  of  a  local  educational  agency 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
after  consultation  with  the  State  and  local 
educational  agencies,  on  the  basis  of  sucb 
Information  as  may  be  contained  In  the  ap- 
plication of  such  local  educational  agency 
and  such  other  Information  as  he  may 
obtain. 


(w)  Whether  or  not  school  facilitlM  sm 
minimum  school  faclUtiea  shall  be  detw 
mined  by  the  Commisaloner.  after  consult*! 
tlon  with  the  State  and  local  educaUo^ 
agencies,  in  accordance  with  regulaUons  ore 
scribed  by  him.  Such  regulations  shall  (A^ 
require  the  local  educational  agency  con 
cerned  to  give  due  consideration  to  excel* 
lence  of  architecture  and  design,  (B)  provi<J 
that  no  facility  shall  be  dlsquallfi^  as  » 
minimum  school  facility  because  of  the  In 
elusion  of  works  of  art  in  the  plans  thereof 
if  the  cost  of  such  works  of  art  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project' 
and  (C)  require  compliance  with  such  sund-' 
ards  as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  may  prescribe  or  approve  in  or- 
der to  insure  that  faculties  constructed  with 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  under  this  Act  shall 
be.  to  the  extent  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
uses  to  be  made  of  the  facilities,  accessible  to 
and  usable  by  handicapped  persons. 

RESTRICTIONS    ON    THE    LOCATION    OF   FXOnu. 

FAciLrnxs 
Sec.  401.  (a)  After  January  1.  1972,  no  gov- 
ernment facility  may  be  located  In  any  com- 
munlty  which  has  failed  to  develop  an  ac- 
ceptable plan  which  provides.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Chairman,  an  adequate  supply  of 
housing  for  middle  and  lower  income  em- 
ployees of  the  facility; 

(b)  Ejujh  government  agency  or  Federal 
contractor  shall,  prior  to  Initiating  location 
procedures,  require  written  assurance  In  the 
form  of  a  plan  that  the  relevant  community 
win  conform  to  the  requirements  of  section 
602; 

(c)  Should,  after  the  acceptance  of  the 
plan  by  the  Chairman,  any  community  fall 
to  comply  with  its  approved  plan,  the  Chair- 
man shall  bring  suit  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  seciue 
an  Injunction  to  require  such  community  to 
conform  to  its  plan; 

(d)  Should  any  Federal  contractor  locate 
or  expand  any  government  facility  In  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Chairman  shall,  after  giving  appropriate  no- 
tice, terminate  all  Federal  contracts  held  by 
such  contractor:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  a  Department  or  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
an  Independent  agency  that  holds  a  contract 
with  a  Federal  contractor  who  locates  a  Fed- 
eral facility  in  violation  of  this  section  may, 
subject  to  court  review,  veto  the  Chairman's 
termination  of  such  contract.  If  he  finds,  on 
the  basis  of  facts  presented,  that  such  a  ter- 
mination will  serloTxsly  and  substantially  Im- 
pede the  mission  of  the  Department  or 
agency. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  also  prohibit  the 
granting  of  any  future  Federal  contracts  with 
a  noncomplying  Federal  contractor;  and 

(f )  Should  any  State  take  action  to  locate 
a  government  facility  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Chairman  shall  after 
giving  appropriate  notice,  order  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  Federal  assistance  to  the  State 
agency  that  has  jurisdiction  over  such  facil- 
ity until  such  time  as  the  community  has 
produced  an  acceptable  plan  aa  provided  by 
sections  501-608  of  this  Act. 

the  plan 

Sec.  601.  The  plans  required  to  be  filed  by 
section  401  of  this  Act  shall  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

Sec.  502.  Each  plan  shall: 

(a)  Be  embodied  in  a  contract  between 
the  Federal  Government,  as  represented  by 
the  Chairman,  and  the  community  In  which 
the  Government  facility  Is  to  be  located; 

(b)  Provide  that  at  least  one  tmit  of  mid- 
dle and  lower  Income  housing  Is  available  In 
the  community  for  every  prospective  middle 
and  lower  Income  employee  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment agency  or  Federal  contractor;  luch 
units  shall   meet   the  requirements  of  «1». 


price,  location,  cleanliness,  and  babltablUty 
as  set  by  the  Chairman; 

(c)  Provide  assiirances  that  the  commu- 
nity has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  permit 
operation  of  all  housing  programs  author- 
ized under  Federal  housing  legislation; 

(d)  Contain  a  timetable  for  provision  of 
the  housing  units  required  by  section  (b) 
above,  provided  that  at  least  one-half  of 
such  units  shall  be  In  existence  within  6 
months  after  the  actual  completion  date  of 
the  government  facility,  with  the  remain- 
ing units  to  be  in  existence  within  12 
months  after  the  completion  date; 

(e)  In  circumstances  where  a  community 
does  not  file  a  plan  or  is  found  to  be  In  non- 
compliance with  an  approved  plan,  and 
where  compelling  reasons  exist  for  the  gov- 
ernment contractor  facility  to  locate  In  that 
community  as  described  In  section  401  (d) . 
the  Federal  Oovernment  shall  provide  hous- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  current  and  poten- 
tial middle  and  lower  Income  employees; 
and 

(f)  Provide  for  sufficient  community  serv- 
ices to  serve  the  new  residents  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Sec  503.  Should  the  Chairman  determine 
that  a  change  In  the  local  situation,  the  size 
of  the  Oovernment  facility  or  other  relevant 
factors  necessitates  a  modification  of  the 
plan,  he  may  approve  such  modifications,  if 
they  are  proposed  by  the  community  or  re- 
quire a  community  to  make  necessary  modi- 
fications: Provided,  That  such  modifications 
do  not  Impede  the  effectuation  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  504.  The  Chairman  shall  reject  any 
plan  or  modifications  in  any  plan,  If  they 
fall  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 502  or  If  they  would  result  In  residen- 
tial segregation  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  within  the  community. 

Sec.  505.  Should  the  Chairman  determine 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  size,  location,  and 
accessibility  of  two  or  more  communities.  It 
would  facilitate  Implementation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  for  such  communities  to 
develop  a  joint  plan,  he  may  approve  such 
a  plan :  Provided,  That  any  such  plan  other- 
wise meets  the  requirements  of  this  Act; 
And  provided  further.  That  each  such  com- 
munity shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
for  specific  performance  imder  secUon  401 
(c)   of  this  Act. 

Sec.  506.  Each  Government  agency  and 
Federal  contractor  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Chairman  the  number  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income employees  employed  at  each 
Government  facility,  the  availability  of 
housing  for  such  employees,  and  such  other 
Information  as  the  Chairman  may  require. 

Sec.  607.  With  respect  to  communities 
whose  plans  are  approved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401.  the  Chairman  shall  prepare  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  a  report  to  the 
Congress  describing  the  funds  needed  for 
existing  Federal  programs  which  the  Chair- 
man deems  necessary  for  the  successful  Im- 
plementation of  the  approved  plan. 

Sec.  608.  Each  Government  agency  and 
Federal  contractor  shaU  designate  one  per- 
son who  shall  act  as  liaison  with  the  Chair- 
man. This  person  shall  serve  as  Chairman 
of  an  advisory  committee  on  housing  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  agency  or  con- 
tactor. At  least  one-third  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  committee  shaU  consist  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  employees.  It  shaU  be 
the  function  of  this  comnuttee  to  channel 
employee  needs  and  preferences  to  those 
persons  responsible  for  the  location  of  the 
facility. 

MOTION   601    FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE 

SecUon  601  (a)  Each  community  that  files 
»  plan  under  this  Act  may  also  file  an  ap- 
plication with  the  Chairman  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  Section  601(b).  The  local  ed- 
ucaUon  agency  which  administers  the  com- 


munity's schools  may  file  an  application  for 
financial  assistance  under  Section  601(c) 
with  the  Cocnmlssloner  of  Education  through 
Its  State  educational  agency. 

Section  601(b)  Upon  applioetlon  meeting 
the  standards  established  by  the  Chairman, 
the  Chairman  shall  grant  to  each  community 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100,000  to  reim- 
burse such  community  for  the  expense  of 
developing  a  Plan  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act; 

Section  601  (c) 

(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
pay  to  the  local  educational  agency  in  each 
community  In  which  moderate  and  lower  In- 
come housing  has  been  constructed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  a  simi  to  be  computed  by 
him  In  consultation  with  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  and  the  local  educaUooal 
agency.  In  the  following  manner — 

(A)  he  shall  first  determine  the  number 
of  children  living  in  moderate  and  lower  m- 
come  housing  constructed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  whom  the  community  provided  free 
public  education  during  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  is  being  made; 

(B)  he  shall  next  determine  the  contri- 
bution derived  exclusively  from  local  sources 
which  the  local  educational  agency  made  to 
the  cost  of  educating  the  community's 
school-age  p>opulation  during  the  second  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  date  for  which  he  Is 
making  the  computation; 

(C)  he  shall  then  divide  that  aggregate 
expenditure  by  the  aggregate  number  of 
children  In  average  dally  attendance  In  the 
community's  free  public  schools  during  such 
second  preceding  fiscal  year; 

(D)  finaUy,  he  shall  multiply  the  figure 
determined  in  (A)  by  the  figure  determined 
In  (C)  and  divide  In  two. 

In  those  Instances  in  which  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  does  not  make  a  contribu- 
tion derived  from  local  sources  or  in  which 
the  local  contribution  Is  below  the  national 
average  per  child  contribution,  the  national 
average  per  child  contribution  for  the  sec- 
ond preceding  fiscal  year  will  be  considered 
the  figure  in  (C)  for  the  purposes  of  the  cal- 
culation in  this  subsection. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that — 

(A)  a  local  educational  agency  has  vaaAe 
preparations  to  provide  during  a  fiscal  year 
free  public  education  for  a  certain  number 
of  children  to  whom  subsection  (1)(A)  of 
this  section  applies: 

(B)  such  preparations  were  In  his  judg- 
ment reasonable  in  the  light  of  the  InfOT- 
matlon  available  to  such  agency  at  the  time 
such  preparations  were  made;  and 

(C)  such  number  has  been  substantially 
reduced  by  reason  of  a  decrease  In  or  cessa- 
tion of  activities  at  the  Government  facility, 
or  by  reason  of  a  failure  of  any  of  such  ac- 
tivities to  occur. 

the  amount  to  which  such  agency  \b  other- 
wise entitled  under  this  section  for  such 
year  shall  be  increased  to  the  amount  to 
which.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, such  agency  would  have  been  en- 
titled but  for  such  decrease  In  or  cessation 
of  federal  activities  or  the  failure  of  such 
activities  to  occur  minus  any  reduction  in 
current  expenditures  for  such  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  such 
agency  has  effected,  or  reasonably  should 
have  effected,  by  reason  of  such  decrease  In 
or  cessation  of  activities  or  the  failure  of 
such  activities  to  occur. 

(3)  (A)  No  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  entitled  to  any  payment  under  section 
601  (c)  of  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  except 
upon  application  therefor,  submitted 
through  the  State  educational  agency,  and 
filed  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner,  which  application  gives  ade- 
quate assurance  that  the  local  educational 
agency  will  submit  such  reports  as  the  Com- 
misaloner may  reasonably  require  to  defter- 


mine  the  amount  to  which  such  agency  Is 
entitled  under  this  subsection. 

(B)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to 
time  pay  to  each  local  educational  agency. 
In  advance  or  otherwise,  the  amount  which 
such  agency  Is  entitled  to  receive  under  this 
subsection.  Such  payments  sliall  be  made 
through  the  disbursing  faclUtiea  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  prior  to  audit 
or  settlement  by  the  General  Accounting 
office. 

(C)  (i)  The  amount  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  In  a  State  Is  otherwise  entitled 
to  receive  under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  ahaU  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion 
(if  any)  that  the  State  has  reduced  for  that 
year  its  aggregate  expenditures  (from  non- 
Federal  sources)  per  pupil  for  current  ex- 
pendltxire  purposes  for  free  public  education 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner)  below  the  level  of  such 
expenditures  per  pupil  In  the  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  The  Commissioner  may 
waive  or  reduce  this  reduction  whenever  In 
his  judgment  exceptional  circumstances  exist 
which  would  make  Its  application  inequita- 
ble and  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(H)  No  payments  may  be  made  during  any 
fiscal  year  to  any  local  educational  agency 
In  any  State  which  has  taken  Into  considera- 
tion payments  under  this  subsection  In  deter- 
mining eligibility  of  any  local  educaUonal 
agency  In  that  State  for  State  aid  (as  de- 
fined by  regulation) ,  or  the  amovuit  of  that 
aid,  with  respect  to  free  public  education 
during  that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
or  which  makes  such  aid  available  to  local 
educational  agencies  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
result  In  less  State  aid  to  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  Is  eligible  for  payments 
under  this  subsection  than  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  would  receive  If  It  were  not  so 
eUglble. 

(Ill)  No  payments  may  be  made  under  this 
subsection  unless  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner, 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  and  exercising 
due  diligence  In  availing  Itself  of  State  and 
other  financial  assistance. 

Section  601  (d) 

(1)  Where  the  Increase  in  a  community's 
school-age  population  brought  about  by  the 
construction  of  housing  pursuant  to  this  Act 
necessitates  the  construction  of  minimum 
school  faculties  to  house  such  children,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  pay  the 
local  educational  agency  a  sum  to  be  com- 
puted in  the  following  manner — 

(A)  he  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  living  In  moderate  and  lower  In- 
come housing  constructed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  whom  the  community  provides  free 
public  education  and  who  will  be  without 
adequate  school  facilities  unless  new  facili- 
ties are  constructed; 

(B)  he  shall  determine  the  average  per 
pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum  school 
facilities  m  the  State  m  the  manner  set  forth 
in  Section  301  (v)  of  this  Act. 

(C)  he  shall  multiply  the  figure  deter- 
mined In  (A)  by  the  flg\ire  determined  In 
(B)  and  divide  by  two. 

The  Commissioner  will  not  pay  the  local 
educational  agency  any  euia  for  the  construc- 
tion of  minimum  school  faclUtles  if  the 
figure  determined  In  (A)  Is  twenty  or  less. 

(2)  (A)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
local  educational  agency  vmder  this  subsec- 
tion except  upon  application  therefor  which 
is  submitted  through  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  and  Is  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him. 

(B)  Each  application  by  a  local  education- 
al agency  shall  set  forth  the  project  for  the 
construction  of  school  faclUtles  for  such 
agency  with  respect  to  which  It  Is  filed,  and 
shall  contain  or  be  supported  by — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  project  and  the 
Bite  therefor,   preUmlnary  drawings  of  the 
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school  facilities  to  be  constructed  thereon, 
and  such  other  Information  relating  to  the 
project  as  may  reasonably  be  required  by 
the  Commissioner; 

(11)  assurance  that  such  agency  has  or  wlU 
have  title  to  the  site,  or  the  right  to  construct 
upon  such  site  school  facilities  as  specified 
in  the  application  and  to  maintain  such 
school  faculties  on  such  site  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  comple- 
tion, of  the  construction; 

(ill)  assurance  that  such  agency  has  legal 
authority  to  undertake  the  construction  of 
the  project  and  to  finance  any  non-Federal 
share  of  the  coet  thereof  as  proposed,  and 
assurance  that  adequate  funds  to  defray  any 
such  non-Federal  share  will  be  available 
when  needed; 

(iv)  assurance  that  such  agency  will  cause 
work  on  the  project  to  be  commenced  within 
a  reasonable  time  and  prosecuted  to  com- 
pletion with  reasonable  diligence; 

(v)  assurance  that  the  rates  of  pay  for 
laborers  and  mechanics  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction will  be  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
local  wage  rates  for  similar  work  as  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  sections  276a  to 
276a-5  of  title  40; 

(vl)  assurance  that  the  school  facilities  of 
such  agency  will  be  available  to  the  children 
for  whose  education  contributions  are  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection  on  the  same  terms, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  In 
which  the  school  district  of  such  agency  Is 
situated,  as  they  are  available  to  other  chil- 
dren In  such  school  district;  and 

(vil)  assurance  that  such  agency  will  from 
time  to  time  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
project  submit  such  reports  relating  to  the 
project  as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require. 

(3)  np>on  approving  the  application  of  any 
local  educational  agency  under  subsection 
(d)  (2)  (A)  of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner 
shall  pay  to  such  agency  an  amount  equal 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  project.  After  final  drawings  and 
specifications  have  been  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  and  the  construction  contract 
has  been  entered  Into,  the  Commissioner 
shall.  In  accordance  with  regulaclons  pre- 
scribed by  him,  and  at  such  times  and  in 
such  installments  as  may  be  reasonable,  pay 
to  such  agency  the  remainder  of  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

(4)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  a  local  educational  agenoy,  finds  (A) 
that  there  is  a  substantial  failure  to  comply 
with  the  drawings  and  specifications  for  the 
project,  (B)  that  any  fimds  paid  to  a  local 
educational  agency  under  this  subsection 
have  been  diverted  from  the  purposes  for 
which  paid,  or  (C)  that  any  assurance  given 
in  an  application  Is  not  being  or  cannot  be 
oarried  out,  the  Commissioner  noay  forthwith 
notify  such  agency  that  no  further  payment 
will  be  made  under  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  such  agency  until  there  Is  no  longer  any 
failure  to  comply  or  the  diversion  or  default 
has  been  corrected,  or,  if  compliance  or  cor- 
rection is  impossible,  until  such  agency  repays 
or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal 
moneys  which  have  been  diverted  or  im- 
properly expended. 

S«c.  601(e)  (1)  In  the  administration  of 
subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  no 
department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervisiou,  or  control  over  the  per- 
sonnel, curriculum,  or  program  of  Instruction 
of  any  school  or  school  system  of  any  local 
or  State  educational  agency. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
administer  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
section,  and  he  may  make  such  regulations 
and  perform  such  other  functions  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

(3 )  The  Conunlssloner  may  delegate  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Education 


any  of  his  functions  under  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  this  section,  except  the  making 
of  regulations.  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  the  Commls- 
si<»ier  of  Education  may  also  utilize  the 
facilities  and  services  oi  any  other  federal 
department  or  agency  and  may  delegate  the 
performance  of  any  of  his  tiuictlons  except 
the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  any  other  Federal  department 
or  agency. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

axe.  701  (a)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1971  and  for  the  four  fiscal  years 
thereafter  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated sufficient  funds  to  allow  the  Chair- 
man to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  Sections 
601  (b)  and  (c).  (b)  Funds  or  a  part  of  the 
funds  so  appropriated  which  are  not  allotted 
because  a  community  or  several  communities 
have  failed  to  file  a  Plan  or  Plans  may  be 
granted  by  the  Chairman  to  communities 
upon  a  special,  compelling  showing  of  need 
by  the  community. 

Sec.  702.  Funds  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  for  one  fiscal  year 
beyond  that  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

Sec.  703.  In  each  fiscal  year,  sufficient  funds 
shall  be  appropriated  for  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  to  cover  costs 
of  administering  this  Act. 

ExHisrr  VIII 

OOVERNMBNT  PACIUTIES  LOCATION  ACT  OF  1971 

(S.  1282) — SKcnoN-BT-SscnoN  Analysis 

Sections  201  and  202:  State  that  the 
Increasing  concentration  of  Government  fa- 
cilities In  suburban  areas  has  placed  many 
Jobs  beyond  the  reach  of  low-  and  middle- 
Income  inner  city  residents  for  whom  housing 
Is  presently  unavailable  in  these  suburbs. 
The  Act's  purpose  therefore  is  to  require 
Federal  agencies.  Federal  contractors  and 
State  governments  to  Insure  that  adequate 
housing  Is  available  wherever  they  locate  or 
expand  their  facilities. 

Section  301 :  Contains  definitions.  The 
term  "Oovernment  facility"  Includes  any 
State  or  Federal  building  or  buildings  in 
which  25  or  more  government  employees  work 
or  a  facility  of  a  Federal  contractor  In  which 
more  than  25  employees  work.  A  "Low-  and 
Middle-Income  employee"  Is  a  person  whose 
wages  and  salary  are  Insufficient  to  allow  him 
to  buy  or  rent  decent  housing  in  the  Im- 
mediate area  of  his  place  of  work  with  25'>; 
of  his  monthly  Income. 

Section  401 :  Provides  that  no  Govern- 
ment facility  may  be  located  in  a  community 
which  has  failed  to  develop  an  acceptable 
plan  to  provide  adequate  housing  In  the  im- 
mediate area  of  the  facility  for  prospective 
low-  and  middle-income  employees.  If  a  con- 
tractor locates  or  expands  a  Government 
facility  in  violation  of  this  Act,  the  Chairman 
of  zbe  Equal  Employment  Opportunltv  Com- 
mission (EEOC)  Is  given  the  power  to  ternU- 
nate  all  Federal  contracts  held  by  such  con- 
tractor unless  the  agency  involved  certifies 
that  such  termination  will  seriously  and 
substantially  Impede  the  mission  of  the  De- 
partment or  agency.  Likewise,  any  State 
agency  that  locates  a  facility  In  violation  of 
this  Act  may  have  Its  Federal  assistance 
terminated  until  compliance  is  achieved. 

Sections  501  a^id  502:  Describe  the  plan 
which  each  community  must  file  providing 
at  least  one  unit  of  decent  housing,  either 
vacant  or  to  be  built,  for  every  prospective 
low-  and  middle-Income  employee  of  the  lo- 
cating government  agency  or  Federal  con- 
tractor. A  minimum  of  one-half  of  such 
units  shall  be  in  existence  within  6  months 
after  the  completion  date  of  the  government 
facility,  with  the  remaining  units  to  be  in 
existence  within  12  months  after  the  com- 
pletion date. 

Section  503:  Gives  the  Chairman  of  the 
EEOC  authority  to  require  and  approve  modi- 
fications of  any  plan  where  necessary  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


Section  504:  Requires  the  Chairman  of 
the  EEOC  to  reject  a  plan  or  modifications  of 
a  plan  if  It  falls  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  or  would  result  In  residential  seg- 
regation of  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies within  the  community. 

Section  605:  Gives  the  Chairman  of  the 
EEOC  authority  to  approve  a  Joint  plan  filed 
by  two  or  more  communities.  If  it  otherwise 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

Section  506:  Requires  each  government 
agency  and  Federal  contractor  to  report  an- 
nually  to  the  Chairman  of  the  EKOC  the 
number  of  low-  and  middle-income  employ. 
ees  employed  at  each  government  facility 
the  availability  of  housing  for  such  employ- 
ees and  such  other  Information  that  the 
Chairman  may  require. 

Section  507:  Requires  the  Chairman,  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, to  report  to  the  Congress  the  funds 
needed  under  existing  programs  to  success- 
fully Implement  this  Act. 

Section  508:  Provides  that  each  govern- 
ment agency  and  Federal  contractor  shall 
establish  a  liaison  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
EEOC.  This  liaison  shall  also  serve  as  chair- 
man of  an  advisory  committee  on  housing 
established  by  the  government  agency  or 
contractor. 

Section  601:  Provides  that  each  com- 
munity filing  a  plan  undsr  this  Act  may  also 
file  for  financial  assistance.  Up  to  $100,000 
will  be  available  to  develop  the  required  plan. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall  com- 
pute the  per  pupil  cost  the  Infiux  of  low- 
and  middle-Income  families  will  have  on  the 
local  educational  authority  and  shall  pay 
this  amount  to  such  authority. 

Sections  701,  702,  and  703:  Provide  for 
the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to  al- 
low the  Chairman  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  Act. 

ExHisrr  IX 
Questions  and  Answers  Relating  to  Bills 

Question.  How  does  your  education  bill  re- 
late to  the  Administration's  proposed  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  of  1971? 

Answer.  The  President's  bill  primarily  pro- 
vides assistance  only  to  those  school  sys- 
tems proceeding  under  court-ordered  de- 
segregation. This,  by  definition,  focuses  pri- 
marily on  the  South  and  single  school  dis- 
tricts. The  President's  bill  does  not  con- 
front directly  the  problem  of  de  facto  segre- 
gation on  a  metropolitan  basis. 

Question.  How  does  your  education  bill 
relate  to  the  cases  presently  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court? 

Answer.  There  Is  no  way  to  predict  how  the 
Supreme  Court  will  decide  these  cases.  Even 
if  the  cases  are  used  to  attack  de  facto 
segregation.  It  will  only  be  within  individual 
school  districts,  not  throughout  metropolitan 
areas. 

Question.  Isn't  the  basis  of  the  problem 
of  educational  segregation  to  be  found  in 
residential  housing  patterns? 

Answer  That's  exactly  what  I  argued 
months  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  We 
can't  consider  problems  of  educational  segre- 
gation apart  from  problems  of  residential 
segregation.  That's  why  I  am  re-lntroduclng 
my  bill  designed  to  assist  suburbs  In  provid- 
ing low-income  housing. 

Question.  Isn't  your  Government  Facilities 
Relocation  bill  simply  a  means  of  "forced 
Integration"? 

Answer.  No.  All  It  does  Is  say  that  if  s 
community  wants  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a 
government  facility  or  contractor  locating 
within  Its  jurisdiction.  It  must  provide  hous- 
ing for  workers  associated  with  that  facility. 

Question.  Won't  it  be  expensive  for  a  town 
to  draw  up  the  elaborate  plans  which  might 
be  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  youi 
housing  bill? 

Answer.  No.  Any  town  wishing  to  accept  • 
facility  Is  eligible  for  a  planning  grant  of 
up  to  $100,000. 
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Question.  Towns  complying  with  your 
housing  bill  may  face  an  Influx  of  school 
children  from  low-  and  middle-income 
families  who  do  not  contribute  their  fair 
ghare  to  the  local  school  system.  Won't  this 
lower  the  quality  of  education  offered  all  the 
children  of  the  community? 

Answer.  In  order  to  insure  a  continuation 
of  existing  standards  In  the  local  school  sys- 
tem, the  Commissioner  of  Education  will  t>e 
authorized  to  compute  the  per  pupil  cost  of 
such  children  to  the  system  and  reimburse 
It  for  additional  expenses  It  might  Incur. 

Question.  How  will  the  affected  commu- 
nities flnance  the  additional  low-  and  mid- 
dle-Income housing  units  required  by  your 
bill? 

Answer.  Housing  programs  already  exist  to 
provide  assistance.  In  fact,  such  a  require- 
ment should  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
housing  market. 

Question.  Won't  you  simply  create  Instant 
ghettoes  In  the  suburbs? 

Answer.  No.  The  persons  affected  by  the 
Act  win  be  fully  employed,  the  house  to  be 
built  will  have  to  pass  strict  quality  stand- 
ards, and  no  plan  will  be  acceptable  If  it 
results  In  economic  or  racial  segregation. 

Question.  Won't  your  bills  encourage  mi- 
gration outside  SMSA's? 

Answer.  Almost  70%  of  the  population  al- 
ready live  within  SMSA's.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  large  numbers  of  them  to  move  far  enough 
away  to  be  beyond  an  SMSA  and  still  within 
reach  of  their  jobs.  Moreover,  the  percentages 
of  minority  groups  Involved  In  Integration 
are  not  large  enough  to  generate  the  threat 
of  white  flight  that  presently  exists  within 
our  central  cities.  Public  opinion  polls  have 
demonstrated  that  most  Americans  support 
integration  In  their  neighborhoods  as  long 
as  It  Is  within  manageable  proportions. 

Question.  Don't  many  black  leaders  today 
believe  integration  is  Irrelevant  If  not  actu- 
ally undesirable? 

Answer.  Yes.  And  a  lot  of  whites  could  not 
be  more  pleased  with  that  development.  In 
many  ways  It  Is  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
white  conamunlty  to  do  any  more  than  talk 
about  the  importance  of  Integration.  None- 
theless, the  majority  of  blacks  In  this  coun- 
try still  seek  and  desire  Integration  and  the 
purpose  of  my  bills  for  Integrating  bousing  as 
well  as  education  Is  to  provide  them  with  that 
opportunity. 

Question.  Isn't  your  education  legislation 
just  a  thinly  dlsgulshed  bussing  bill? 

Answer.  No.  Bussing  Is  one  technique  which 
local  districts  In  an  SMSA  might  choose  to 
employ,  but  there  is  no  requirement  that 
they  do  so.  In  many  situations,  substantial 
mtegratlon  can  be  achieved  with  little  or  no 
significant  transportation  above  that  now 
being  undertaken.  Ultimately,  no  bill  relying 
totally  on  bussing  will  succeed.  Only  by  In- 
tegrating neighborhoods  as  we  integrate  our 
schools  will  we  be  able  to  end  racial  isolation 
in  this  country. 

Question.  Why  was  a  ten-year  period 
chosen  for    echleving  school  Integration? 

Answer.  That  is  only  to  be  a  maximum 
period.  Some  districts  can  meet  the  require- 
ments in  a  lesser  i>erlod  of  time.  However,  it 
Is  important  to  look  at  this  problem  realisti- 
cally and  not  naively  exjiect  that  we  can 
change  patterns  of  housing  and  education 
on  a  metropolitan  basis  overnight  or  even  in 
two  years.  If  we  can  achieve  the  goals  of  my 
bills  within  ten  years,  we  will  have  made  a 
major  move  away  from  the  development  of 
two  separate  societies. 

Question.  How  and  why  did  you  choose  a 
goal  requiring  each  school  in  the  metro- 
politan area  to  have  a  percentage  of  minor- 
ity-group students  that  is  at  least  one-half 
of  the  percentage  of  the  minority-group 
school  popvdatlon  in  the  metropolitan  area 
as  a  whole? 

Answer.  As  my  legislation  makes  clear,  the 
percentage  requirements  at  the  end  of  a  ten 
year  period  are  simply  mlnlmums.  In  most 
SMSA's  the  requirement  will  be  between  10 


and  15  percent  of  the  school  population  and, 
therefore,  will  generally  reflect  the  percentage 
of  minority  group  persons  In  the  i>op\ilatlon 
as  a  whole. 

Question.  How  virlU  your  scliool  bill  affect 
the  growth  and  development  of  private 
schools? 

Answer.  It  Is  bard  to  predict  the  Impact 
of  my  bill  on  the  development  of  private 
schools.  The  percentage  of  blacks  moving 
Into  suburban  schools  will  be  small  enough, 
and  over  such  a  long  enough  period  of  Ume, 
that  few  whites  will  feel  so  threatened  that 
they  will  incur  the  large  expense  of  placing 
their  children  in  private  schools. 

Question.  Your  education  bill  says  that  no 
state  which  continues  to  provide  state  funds 
to  a  noncooperatlng  local  educational  agency 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  federal  educa- 
tional funds.  Does  this  mean  that  an  entire 
state  will  loee  federal  funds  if  it  continues 
to  aid  Just  one  noncooperatlng  agency?  If 
so,  do  you  believe  that  this  will  penalize 
more  children  than   It  will   benefit? 

Answer.  I  agree  that  It  would  be  unwise 
to  cut  off  all  Federal  funds  to  all  local  school 
districts  simply  becaiise  one  school  district 
does  not  cooperate.  My  bill  si)eclfically  pro- 
vides that  cooperating  local  educational 
agencies  are  to  continue  to  receive  state  and 
local  funds  even  If  there  Is  a  noncooperatlng 
educational  agency  in  their  SMSA.  How- 
ever, the  states,  themselves,  receive  Fedwal 
funds  for  state-wide  activities  as  distin- 
guished from  Federal  funds  channeled 
through  the  states  to  specific  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  These  funds  would  be  cut 
off  if  a  state  continued  to  provide  state  funds 
to  a  noncooperatlng  local  educational  agen- 
cy. The  political  realities  are  such  that  local 
pressures  will  generally  result  in  state  cut- 
offs of  funds  to  noncooperatlng  agencies 
rather  than  rejection  of  Federal  funding  for 
state-wide  prog^rams. 

Q.  Nonetheless,  won't  many  suburban 
school  districts  simply  decide  to  do  without 
federal  aid  rather  than  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  your  education  act. 

Answer.  The  act  will  also  cut  off  federal 
educational  funds  for  any  state  that  con- 
tinues to  supply  state  funds  to  a  nonco- 
operatlng school  district.  Therefore,  a  subur- 
ban school  district  will  have  to  do  without 
both  state  and  federal  funds  If  It  does  not 
want  to  follow  the  requirements  of  this  act. 
Not  many  vrlll  be  able  to  do  that. 

Question.  Won't  there  still  be  a  possibility 
of  all  black  central  city  schools? 

Answer.  Yes,  but  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
development  of  new  school  construction 
and  Imaginative  educational  programs  in  the 
central  city  will  alleviate  much  of  this  prob- 
lem by  attracting  white  students  In  the  city. 
Moreover,  the  Impetus  behind  much  of  the 
so-called  "white  flight"  to  the  suburbs  will 
fade  away  once  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
racial  situation  is  stabilizing  and  the  sub- 
urbs are  not  a  white  sanctuary. 

Question.  What  about  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? 

Answer.  The  District  must  receive  separate 
treatment,  since  all  of  Its  suburbs  are  In 
other  states.  This  my  education  bill  does. 

Question.  Aren't  some  metropolitan  areas 
so  large  or  Irregularly  shaped  that  difficul- 
ties will  be  encountered  in  developing  a 
school  plan. 

Answer.  The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  discretion  to  take  such  unusual  fac- 
tors into  consideration. 

Question.  What  about  metropolitan  areas 
that  cross  state  lines? 

Answer.  My  bill  provides  that  each  portion 
of  a  metropolitan  area  within  a  state  would 
be  treated  separately  for  piuposes  of  the 
education  act.  This  does  not  present  a  prob- 
lem since  In  all  cases  there  are  blacks  and 
whites  on  both  sides  of  the  state  lines. 

Question  If  the  focus  is  on  large  metro- 
politan areas  what  say  will  local  residents 
have  In  the  development  of  their  school  In- 
tegration plan  and  its  implementation? 


Answer.  My  bill  requires  that  any  plan 
submitted  for  approval  mvist  provide  for  es- 
tablishment of  multiracial  committees  com- 
posed of  local  parents  and  students  who  are 
representative  geographically  and  racially  of 
the  population  for  the  SMSA  as  a  whole. 
Open  hearings  must  be  held  and  full  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  and  exploration  of  the 
Issues  must  be  guaranteed.  Provisions  must 
be  made  for  the  continuing  involvement  of 
these  committees  during  implementation  of 
the  plan.  In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  to  assure  that  all  plans  and  prog- 
ress reports  are  made  freely  available  to  the 
public  and  to  the  multiracial  committees  in 
each  SMSA. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  the  chances 
are  for  your  bills? 

Auswer.  Still  as  tough  as  they  were  last 
November.  Many  will  shy  away  from  them. 
Nonetheless,  I  think  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
focus  our  attention  not  only  beyond  the 
South,  but  also  beyond  centraJ  city  schools. 
We  won't  begin  to  solve  these  problems  until 
we  look  at  the  problems  of  education  and 
housing  in  the  North  and  South  on  a  metro- 
politan basis.  I  think  this  approach  will  flnd 
supporters  in  the  Senate. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS,  AND 
CONCURRENT    RESOLUTIONS 

B.   23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  23,  the  Ethnic  Heri- 
tage Studies  Centers  Act  of  1971. 

S.  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  41,  to  establish 
a  national  information  and  resource 
center  for  the  handicapped. 

S.   78 — TO   PKOHIBrr  THS  KtTNTINO  OF  WILDLin 
FROM    AIRCBAFT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1971, 1  reintroduced  in  the  Senate 
legislation  designed  to  prohibit  the  hunt- 
ing of  wildlife  from  an  airplane. 

This  measure,  S.  78,  would  amend  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  by  provid- 
ing a  criminal  penalty  for  shooting  at 
certain  birds,  fish,  and  other  animals 
from  an  aircraft. 

Legislation  on  this  subject  was  first  in- 
troduced by  myself  «uid  others  in  De- 
cember of  1969.  These  proposals  aimed  at 
putting  an  end  to  a  cruel  practice  that 
currently  threatens  the  very  existence  of 
the  North  American  wolf,  and  endan- 
gers the  future  of  many  other  animals. 
An  NBC  documentary  film,  "The  Wolf 
Men,"  shown  in  November  of  1969,  por- 
trayed the  cruelty  that  is  passing  for 
"sport"  in  aerial  hunting,  and  resulted 
in  a  wave  of  public  indignation  calhng 
for  a  cessation  of  this  callous  disregard 
for  the  fragile  balance  in  wild  animal 
life. 

After  hearings  were  held  in  March  of 
last  year  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Con.<;ervation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  imanimously  on  December  7, 
1971,  H.R.  15188,  a  bUl  to  prohibit  aerial 
himting.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
measure  did  receive  final  approval  in  the 
Senate  before  the  conclusion  of  the  91st 
Congress  on  January  2, 1971. 

This  measure,  S.  78,  is  Identical  to  the 
one  passed  by  the  House  in  December  of 
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last  year.  The  bill  has  been  reintroduced 
in  the  Houae  as  H.R.  5060  by  Represen- 
tatives Saylor  and  Obky,  with  20  oo- 
sponsors. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  earlier  an- 
nounced that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  Sen- 
ator frc«n  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyri)  have  asked  to  cosponsor  S.  78. 

Fourteen  additional  Senators  have 
added  their  support  to  this  measure,  and 
at  tills  point  I  ask  uanlmous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Cask),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Ourney),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS),  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  78,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds, 
fish,  and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  threat 
which  aerial  himting  poses  to  this  Na- 
tion's vanishing  wildlife  continues  to  be 
an  urgent  matter.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  move  toward  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure at  an  early  date. 

8.  3B1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatpield,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart>.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magntjson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  391,  to  amend  section 
306  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  to  increase  the 
aggregate  annual  limit  on  grants  for 
water  and  waste  facilities  constructed  to 
serve  rural  areas  and  to  increase  the 
aggregate  aimual  limit  on  grants  for 
plans  for  the  development  of  such 
facilities. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Hatpuld  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  391.  a  bill  designed  to  re- 
spond to  the  dire  need  for  adequate 
sewers  in  rural  communities  of  the  coun- 
try. 

At  present  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  authorizes 
both  loans  and  development  grants  for 
the  construction  of  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal facilities.  It  also  authorizes  grants 
for  the  preparation  of  comprehensive 
rural  area  water  and  sewer  plans.  The 
existing  authorization  is  $100  million 
per  year  for  development  grants  and  $15 
million  per  year  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grants.  8.  391  would  double  these 
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limits,  raising  them  to  $200  million  and 
$30  million  respectively. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little  question 
that  there  exists  a  great  need  in  rural 
America  for  adequate  sewers.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 31,  1971,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration had  2,680  applications  for  loans 
for  water  and  waste  disposal  systems 
representing  a  total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $500  million.  They  also  had  on 
hand  1,309  applications  for  grant  funds 
representing  requests  of  awroximately 
$104  million.  Over  the  past  3  years,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has  had 
to  turn  down  7,300  loans  and  grant  appli- 
cations totaling  $1.2  billion,  because  of 
lack  of  funds. 

These  applications  do  not  tell  the  full 
story  of  the  need  of  rural  America.  I  am 
certain  that  the  turning  down  of  over 
7,300  loans  and  grants  has  probably  de- 
terred others  from  even  appljring.  One 
has  to  remember  that  many  of  these 
communities  have  had  lltUe  or  no  experi- 
ence in  "Federal  grantsmanshlp"  and  do 
not  have  the  staff  to  put  together  the 
necessary  papers. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
1969  conducted  a  survey  to  determine  the 
need  for  rural  water  and  sewage  dispos- 
posals  in  rural  America.  The  survey 
showed  that  there  were  17,476  communi- 
ties which  need  a  complete  water  sys- 
tem and  14,207  which  need  improve- 
ments in  existing  systems.  The  survey 
further  found  that  23,356  need  a  complete 
sewage  system  and  6,823  commimities 
need  improvement's  to  existing  systems. 
The  survey  revealed  funds  in  excess  of 
$11  billion  would  be  required  to  meet 
these  needs  of  rural  America. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  the  na- 
tional survey  identified  831  Maryland 
oommuniUes  either  without  sewer  or 
water  systems  or  with  systems  In  need 
of  improvements. 

The  survey  clearly  docimients  the 
great  need  that  exists  in  rural  America 
for  sewage  facilities  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  funds  necessary.  Last  year  Con- 
gress enacted  Pubhc  Law  91-617,  the  ef- 
fect of  which  is  to  make  insured  loans 
to  public  bodies  issuing  tax  exemptions 
obligations.  As  a  result  it  is  expected 
that  a  demand  for  loans,  for  which  there 
is  no  authorization  ceiling,  will  increase. 
Because  many  commimities  simply  can- 
not move  ahead  without  some  grant  as- 
sistance, there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  the  loan  and  the  grant  au- 
thority. It  is  important  that  Congress 
provide  adequate  grant  authority  so  that 
the  packaging  of  loans  and  grants  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  community  can 
continue. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Air  and  Water  PoUution,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  sewer  facilities 
in  rural  America  for  environmental  rea- 
sons. I  am  also  concerned  because  as  a 
Member  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development,  I  am 
aware  that  the  renewal  of  rural  America 
depends  on  many  factors.  An  important 
factor  is  the  adequacy  of  sewer  and  water 
facilities.  There  is  no  question  that  many 
of  the  problems  of  urban  America  have 
their  roots  in  problerns  of  rural  America. 
Since  World  War  n,  a  great  exodus  in 


America  from  niral  to  urban  America  baa 
occurred  until  73.5  percent  of  our  cltl- 
zens  now  live  in  urban  areas  containing 
less  than  1.2  percent  of  our  land.  Ob- 
viously  there  are  many  factors  which 
work  to  produce  this  mass  migratioo. 
Certainly  the  poor  conditions  and  limited 
opportunities  often  found  in  rural  Amer- 
ica has  pushed  people  to  the  cities  in 
search  of  great  opportunities  and  better 
conditions.  By  this  process  rural  Amer- 
ica in  many  cases  has  been  stripped  of 
its  younger  and  better  trained  and  ed- 
ucated citizens.  The  tax  base  of  the 
communities  was  thereby  diminished 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  am  making 
is  the  problem  of  urban  and  rural  Amer- 
ica cannot  be  viewed  in  Isolation.  It  be- 
hooves us  as  a  nation  to  take  a  close  look 
at  rural  America  for  its  revitalization  has 
the  potential  of  not  only  Improving  the 
conditions  of  rxiral  America  but  also  of 
alleviating  the  problems  of  the  Nation's 
metropolitan  areas.  It  also  costs  more  on 
a  per  capita  basis  for  large  metropolitan 
areas.  Mr.  Louis  Cassels  in  a  recent  DPI 
story  had  this  to  say: 

Also,  there  haa  been  an  Increasing  coa- 
centratlon  of  people  In  Urban  areas.  This  la 
significant,  according  to  Urbanologlst  L.  L. 
Ecker-Racz,  because  government  "Is  obli- 
gated to  do  more  things"  for  city-dwellers 
than  for  people  who  live  in  town  and  coun- 
try, and  each  government  service  costs  more. 
The  bigger  a  city  gets,  the  more  It  has  to 
spend  per  capita  to  provide  police  and  Are 
protection  sanitation  and  health  services, 
and  transportation  facilities. 

I  am  aware  that  this  bill  addresses  only 
one  part  of  the  problems  of  nu-al  Amer- 
ica and  that  we  must  approach  the  de- 
velopment of  rural  America  from  many 
angles.  Certainly  health,  housing,  educa- 
tion, manpower,  transportation,  and  In- 
dustrial development  are  other  Important 
components  of  rural  renewal.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  on  proposals  In  these 
areas  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  showing  Maryland 
communities  that  have  received  assist- 
ance under  the  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration Act,  those  communities  where 
funds  have  been  obligated  but  agreement 
still  waiting  to  be  closed,  and  those  com- 
munities who  have  applications  on  hand 
waiting^  to  be  funded,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  press  release  on  this 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricmd, 
as  follows: 

The  Maryland  communities  that  have  re- 
ceived assistance  are  as  follows : 


Cofflaiunity 


Loin 


Gnat 


Kenn«!yv)ll« $50,140  «3,280 

Bedford  RMd 542,000  358,900 

Poolesville 37  250 

Rumbly-Frenditown 53^900  50,700 

Indian  Haad 147  150 

Crallin n;500  

Sharpsburg 300  000  173,000 

Cecilton 300  000  141.000 

Chesapeake  B««dl a2  770  2«2,6W 

Cresaptown 24,000  39,990 

Betterton 424  000  30,000 

Fairlee 206!860  136,000 

Grahamtown— Wrights  Crosaing.  40  000  18.000 

Contennial  Hill 40  000  5.500 

Eckhart  Mine*— Clarysvillt 40',000  26,500 

SecreUry 75,000  154,000 
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Community 


Grant 


200,000 


27,600 

200,000 
300.000 

81,300 

35,000 

8,100 

100.000 

10,000 
389,900 
234,200 

95,000 


Communities  with  funds  oDli- 
lated  waiting  to  be  closed : 

Walkersville 324,100 

PortOeposit 174,350 

RockHalL 547,000 

Prince  Frederick 226,600 

fruitland 665.000 

Selbyville 508,000 

Georgetown 190,000 

Rawhngs 130,000 

Clayton 3,300 

MoBirtAlry 

Oakland 96,000 

Sudlersvills 340,400 

Queenstown.- 50.000 

Newark 173,820 

Applications  on  hand  waiting  to  be  funded: 

MounlAiry 850,200 

Prince  Frederick 501,600 

AJlagany  County  Commis- 
sioners   27,500 

UPlata 50,000 

Worton 335,600 

La  Vale  Sanitary  District 185, 000 

Clayton 20,000 

Saint  Michaels 48,000 

Thurmont 250,000 

Accident 134,000 

ClearSpring 245,000 

Willards 662.300 

RockHall 984,900 

Chesapeake  Beach 103, 000 

Bedford  Road 202,100 

Chesapeake  Beach 361,000 

BowllngGreen 395,000 

WillsCreek 465,100 

Jennings  Run 339,900 

Princess  Anne 160,000 


certainly   ease   the   situation   and   brighten 
funding  prospects." 

The  Senator  mentioned  another  14  towns 
with  project  applications  totalling  over  H 
million  "have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
funds  recently  obligated  to  them  under  the 
existing  authorization." 

8.  421 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcau.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  422, 
a  bill  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for 
fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for 
prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  648 


SiNATOB   Beall    Sponsors   Box   To    Combat 
Wateb  Poixution 

Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.  (R-Md), 
disturbed  by  the  growing  gap  between 
demonstrated  need  and  available  funds  for 
small  town  water  and  sewer  systems  In 
Maryland,  has  announced  he  will  cosponsor 
a  Senatj  bill  to  double  existing  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion's sewer  grants  program. 

Senator  Beall  said  he  had  learned  that 
the  present  authorization  for  the  agency, 
one  uf  three  federal  agencies  funding  water 
and  sewer  projects  in  towns  of  fewer  than 
6300  people,  may  leave  at  least  20  Maryland 
towns  "gasping  for  federal  water  and  sewer 
funds." 

The  Republican  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  added,  "It  Just  seems  the 
height  of  Incongruity  to  me  that  we  can 
move  so  boldly  and  properly  against  so 
many  forms  of  pollution,  yet  continue  to 
underfund  this  program — thereby  allowing 
literally  thousands  of  small  towns  In  this 
country  to  dump  raw  and  undertreated 
wastes  Into  our  creeks  and  streams." 

In  a  Just  completed  special  study,  con- 
ducted for  Senator  Beall  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  831  towns  In  Mary- 
land were  found  to  either  be  without  water 
and  sewer  systems  altogether  or  with  systems 
In  need  of  Immediate  Improvement.  The 
Senator  had  requested  the  Investigation 
after  noting  in  a  1989  report  the  agency  had 
certified  23350  communities  across  the  na- 
t:  in  to  be  in  need  of  complete  sewer  systems. 
An  additional  6323  communities  were  shown 
to  need  Improvements  to  existing  systems. 
The  agency  estimated  It  would  take  at  least 
*U  billion  "to  'water  and  sewer'  all  these 
towns." 

The  Maryland  Senator  will  Join  Senator 
Mar:;  Hatfield  (R-Ore)  In  sponsoring  the  bill 
which  wUl  raise  the  Farmers  Hom  j  Admilnls- 
tratlon  sewer  grant  program  from  $116 
million  to  t230  million. 

Senator  Beall  revealed  applications  pend- 
ing In  the  agency  awaiting  federal  funding 
for  the  20  Maryland  towns  totalled  "over 
•10  million.  Of  that,  $3.7  mlUlon  Is  In  out- 
right grant  requests  with  the  remainder  In 
federal  loans." 

Although  the  funding  of  the  projects  Is 
not  directly  tied  to  the  doubling  of  the 
authoriaatlon.  Senator  Beall  seUd.  "It  will 


i4i'256  ^^  ^®  request  of  Mr.  McClellan,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
25"  000  ^'^'^^^  ^  *  cosponsor  of  S.  646.  a  bill  to 
217;  500  amend  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code 
185.000  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  limited 
...'.„     copjTight  in  sound  records. 

8.  718 

333,000 

19*.  WO  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 

gj;,^  ator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  was 

...'.--  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  718,  to  create 

^'  9g°  a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance  programs. 

367!  500  s.  883,  888 

315,500  ....    ^^  ^       ^    ,,       ^ 

320,700  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
160,000  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  ,  were  Etdded  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  882,  a  bill  authorizing  payment 
under  Medicsu-e  for  services  performed 
by  a  household  aide;  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  883,  a  bill  to 
establish  an  Institute  on  Retirement 
Income; 

8.   823 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  923,  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  increases  in  benefits 
imder  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insm-ance  program,  to  provide 
health  insurance  benefits  for  the  dis- 
abled, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   934  AND  8.  835 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  934.  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Amendments  of  1971; 
and  8.  935.  the  Physicians  Manpower 
Support  and  Services  Act  of  1971. 

8.   887 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  987, 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
\1de  medical  and  hospital  care  through 
allowance  of  tax  credits. 

8.   888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  sis  a  cosponsor  of  S.  988,  the 
Imitation  dairy  products  labeling  bill. 

B.    1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 


the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee),  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McOovern)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  8.  1018.  a  bill  to  require 
Railpax  to  provide  service  to  one  major 
population  area  in  each  of  the  contig- 
uous 48  States. 

S.    1037 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1037, 
the  adult  education  bill. 

S.    1173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosixtnsor  of  8. 1173. 
a  bill  to  redefine  disabiUty  for  purposes 
of  social  security  benefits. 

S.    1333    AND    B.    1234 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1233.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  to  provide  the  same  tax  exemption 
for  servicemen  in  and  around  Korea  as 
is  presently  provided  for  those  in  Viet- 
nam; and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  .  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolphs  .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1234.  a 
bill  to  establish  limits  on  the  assignment 
of  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  a 
combat  zone,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1083 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Case,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  1082,  dealing 
with  the  ocean  dumping  of  wastes. 

8.  J.  BXS.  s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  5.  designating  the 
birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
as  a  national  day  of  commemoration. 

S.J.  SXS.  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  MA-rniAs)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  11.  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  April  19,  1971.  through  April  23. 
1971.  as  "Student's  Week  Against  Drug 
Abuse." 

SKMATB    JOINT   EESOLtTTION    17 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  17, 
a  joint  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Envlronmtpt. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SKNATE    JODrr   RSSOLUnoIV    68 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  March  10. 1  Introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  68.  a  resolution  to  re- 
store the  full  rights  of  citizenship  post- 
humously to  Gen,  Robert  E.  Lee. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  resolution  will 
receive  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 
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The  March  15  edition  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  includeo  an  excellent 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  restoration  of 
General  Lee's  rights.  The  editorial  right- 
ly emphasizes  that  in  the  years  after 
Appomattox,  General  Lee  sought  recon- 
ciliation between  the  North  and  the 
South. 

I  ask  imanlmouB  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  '"Citizenship  for  General 
Lee,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CrrizENsaip  for  Oekeral  Lex 

The  Congress  has  a  unique  opportunity  to 
correct  a  century-old  Injustice  and  to  pro- 
mote the  amelioration  of  North-South  re- 
gional disharmony,  which  still  occasionally 
crops  up  106  years  after  Appomattox.  It  can 
do  so  by  acting  favorably  on  Virginia  Sen. 
Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.'s  resolution  to  restore  full 
citizens  rights  posthumously  to  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee. 

The  discovery  in  the  National  Archives  of 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
signed  by  the  Confederate  commander  after 
the  Civil  War,  and  apparently  pigeonholed 
inside  a  burgeoning  bureaucracy  all  these 
years  unbeknownst  to  historians  or  the  gov- 
ernment, should  remove  any  lingering  doubts 
about  the  wisdom  of  such  an  (urtlon.  As 
Charles  McDowell  Jr.,  Times-Dispatch  Wash- 
ington corresj)ondent,  notes,  similar  resolu- 
tions in  past  Congresses — including  one  in 
1957  sponsored  by  the  late  Sens.  Harry  F. 
Byrd  Sr.  and  John  P.  Kennedy,  among  oth- 
ers— failed  apparently  for  lack  of  evidence 
that  Lee  signed  an  oath. 

Even  If  the  oath  had  not  been  discovered, 
however,  Lee's  citizenship  should  have  been 
returned  to  him  long  ago — while  he  was  still 
alive,  for  that  matter — for  there  was  no  more 
sincere  advocate  than  Lee  of  the  need  to  bind 
the  old  wounds  and  go  forward  as  a  united 
nation.  Indeed,  his  crowning  achievement 
was  as  an  Innovative  educator  preparing 
young  men  to  live  productive  and  peaceful 
lives  in  a  New  South.  Replying  to  an  appeal 
from  a  committee  of  trustees  of  Washington 
College  (now  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity) that  he  assume  the  college's  presidency, 
Lee  wrote  on  Aug.  24,  1865: 

"I  think  It  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  aid  In  the  restoration  of 
pteace  and  harmony,  and  in  no  way  to  oppose 
the  policy  of  the  State  or  General  Govern- 
ments directed  to  that  object.  It  Is  particu- 
larly incumbent  on  those  charged  with  the 
instruction  of  the  young  to  set  them  an  ex- 
ample of  submission  to  authority  .  .  ." 

According  to  the  "find"  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives, Lee  formally  signed  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance on  Oct.  2,  1865,  the  same  day  he  was 
Inaugurated  and  took  the  oath  of  office  at  the 
college  in  Lexington.  Earlier  that  year  he  had 
submitted  an  application  to  President  An- 
drew Johnson  for  amnesty  and  pardon — an 
appeal,  incidentally,  bearing  the  warm  en- 
dorsement of  Union  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant — 
but  Johnson  Ignored  it.  Historian  Clifford 
Dowdey  of  Richmond  called  this  an  "Incom- 
prehensible attitude"  on  Johnson's  part. 

Prom  time  to  time  while  In  Lexington, 
Lee  had  to  endure  some  hateful  attacks  on 
him  In  the  Northern  press.  Mostly  he  suf- 
fered in  silence,  not  wishing  to  rekindle 
emotions.  But  to  one  suggestion  that  the 
South  had  fought  to  preserve  a  system  of 
slavery,  Lee  could  not  remain  mute:  "So  far 
from  engaging  in  war  to  perpetuate  slavery," 
he  said,  "I  am  rejoiced  that  slavery  is  abol- 
ished ...  I  would  cheerfully  have  lost  all 
I  have  ...  to  have  this  attained." 

After  Ave  years  of  brilliant  educational 
leadership  that  set  Washington  College  along 
the  paths  of  excellence.  Gen.  Lee  died  at  his 
Lexington    home   on   Oct.    12,    1870,   a   man 


without  a  country  In  the  eyes  of  the  law.  This 
year,  Washington  and  Lee  marked  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  renaming  of  the  institu- 
tion to  honor  Lee  the  great  reconciliator.  How 
fitting  It  would  be  in  1971 — when  the  devel- 
opment of  a  forward-looking  "New  South"  Is 
again  being  celebrated — to  restore  U.S.  citi- 
zenship to  a  man  who  by  word  and  deed 
taught  his  fellowmen  the  regenerative  power 
of  love! 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  68. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    CONCUERENT   RESOLTTTION    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  cMr.  Goldwater) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  4,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  on  the  expanded  use 
of  the  model  cities  program. 

SENATE    CONCtJRRENT    RESOLUTION    5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  5,  creating  a  joint  committee 
on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  73— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  AMEND- 
ING RULE  XVI  OF  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  offering  a  resolution  to- 
day to  amend  rule  XVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  Rule  XVI  deals,  in 
the  main,  with  appropriation  bills. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  I  propose  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  resolution,  and  all  Sena- 
tors will  be  notified  and  will  be  Invited 
to  participate  if  they  so  desire. 

Perhaps  we  can  eventually  add  to  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  this  new 
verbiage  which  my  resolution  embodies 
and,  with  the  good  judgment  of  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  express  themselves  on 
it,  we  may  be  able  to  improve  it  and 
come  out  with  a  feasible  and  workable 
addition  to  rule  XVI  which  will  protect 
the  Senate  and  prevent  it  from  getting 
into  the  kind  of  vexing  logjam  in  which 
the  Senate  found  itself  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  most  part  I  am 
proposing  a  procedure  with  regard  to 
appropriations  measures  that  would  be 
patterned  after  the  procedures  we  follow 
In  connection  with  reorganlzatl(Hi  plans, 
and  on  which  debate  Is  limited. 


March  16,  1971 

I  am  proposing.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
resolution  that,  come  August  1  of  any 
fiscal  year,  whenever  a  general  appro- 
priation bill  for  that  fiscal  year  has  not 
been  enacted  by  that  date,  a  motion  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  that  bill 
be  decided  without  debate. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  considera- 
tion of  any  such  bill  be  a  highly  privi- 
leged matter  and  that  debate  thereon  be 
limited  to  2  hours  upon  each  amendment 
offered  thereto,  and  10  hours  on  passage 
of  the  bill.  I  would  further  suggest  that 
any  procedural  questions  arising  be  de- 
cided without  debate. 

With  regard  to  conference  reports  on 
appropriation  bills  my  resolution  would 
provide  that  debate  upon  such  confer- 
ence reports  be  limited  to  10  hours,  with 
1  hour  upon  each  matter  reported  In 
disagreement  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  motion 
further  to  limit  debate— for  example,  if 
someone  wanted  to  reduce  the  time  from 
10  hours  to  5  hours,  or  even  to  5  min- 
utes— could  be  made  and  that  motion 
would  be  privileged  and  would  be  decided 
without  debate. 

I  would  also  provide  that  whenever 
debate  upon  any  amendment,  bill,  or  re- 
port is  limited  under  the  time  provided 
for  debate,  the  time  would  be  divided 
equally  between  Senators  in  favor  of 
the  bill,  amendment,  or  report,  and  Sen- 
ators opposed  to  the  bill,  amendment,  or 
report. 

I  have  included  a  provision  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  above  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
would  not  be  appUcaole  to  any  general  ap- 
propriation bill  appropriating  funds  not  au- 
thorized Dy  law  or  embodying  legislation  not 
approved  by  at  least  a  three-fourths  vote  of 
the  total  membership  of  a  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  I  add  the  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  a  three-fourts  vote 
of  a  committee?  For  the  simple  reason 
that  In  almost  every  appropriation  bill 
that  comes  before  the  Senate  there  is 
language  constituting  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  against  which  points  of 
order  can  be  made.  But  points  of  order 
are  not  often  made  against  the  legislation 
because  it  is  not  of  a  general  nature  or  of 
a  controversial  nature.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  very  controversial  legisla- 
tion could  be  written  Into  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  So  I  would  suggest  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  committee  for  ap- 
proval of  that  legislation,  else  the  lim- 
itation on  time,  which  I  am  proposing 
for  floor  debates,  would  not  apply. 

I  should  think  that,  anent  controver- 
sial legislation,  there  would  be  at  least 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  membership 
on  a  committee  who  would  oppose  the 
legislation  and,  consequently,  all  bets 
would  be  off  and  the  limitation  on  debate 
would  not  be  applicable. 

My  resolution  may  have  some  flaws  in 
it,  but  if  we  have  hearings  thereon,  per- 
haps they  will  be  found  and  cured.  I  do 
feel  that  this  proposal  Is  the  reid  way  to 
get  at  the  bottleneck  which  has  some- 
times strangulated  the  Senate  In  the  past 
In  the  effort  to  pass  appropriation  meas- 
ures. The  most  recent  glaring  example 
was  during  the  dying  days  of  the  91st 
Congress,  on  which  occasion  we  were  k^t 
here  until  the  second  day  of  January  of 
this  year. 
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I  wish  to  state  that  at  such  time  as  my 
Subcommittee  on  Rules  calendars  the 
resolution  which  I  am  introducing  today 
for  consideration,  all  Senators  will  be 
informed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  reso- 
lution to  amend  rule  XVI  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  resolution    (S.   Res.   73),   which 
reads  as  follows,   was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
8.  Res.  73 

Resolved,  That  rule  XVI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"8.  Whenever  a  general  appropriation  bill 
for  a  fiscal  year  has  not  been  enacted  before 
the  1st  day  of  August  of  that  year,  and 
that  bill  has  been  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  a  motion  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  that  bill  shall  be  decided 
without  debate.  Consideration  of  any  such 
bill  shall  be  a  highly  privileged  matter,  and 
debate  thereon  shall  be  limited  to  two  hours 
upon  each  amendment  offered  thereto  and 
to  ten  hours  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Any  procedural  question  arising  in  the  course 
of  such  debate  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. Debate  upKsn  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  conference  upon  any  such  bill  shall  be 
limited  to  ten  hours  upon  agreement  to  the 
conference  report  and  to  one  hour  upon  each 
matter  reported  in  disagreement  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
A  motion  to  further  limit  debate  upon  any 
such  bin  so  privileged,  or  upon  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  conference  upon  any  such 
bill,  shall  be  decided  without  debate.  When- 
ever debate  upon  any  bill,  amendment,  or 
report  Is  limited  under  this  paragraph,  the 
time  provided  for  debate  thereupon  shall  be 
divided  equally  between  Senators  In  favor  of 
the  bill,  amendment,  or  report  and  Senators 
opposed  to  the  bill,  amendment,  or  report. 
The  above  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  any  general  appropria- 
tion bin  appropriating  funds  not  authorized 
by  law  or  embodying  legislation  not  approved 
by  at  least  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  total 
membership  of  a  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  to  the  distinguisted  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
on  the  thought  he  has  given  to  this  mat- 
ter and  the  creative  suggestions  he  has 
made  with  respect  to  the  rules.  I  have 
worked  closely  with  the  Senator  in 
streamlining  the  procedures. 

While  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  In  detail  the  Senator's  proposal 
today,  it  sounds  that  they  are  very  con- 
structive. I  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  Senator  in  moving  them  ahead. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  acting  on  a 
suggestion  pursuant  to  the  discussion  we 
had  the  other  day  in  which  we  felt  that 
if  Senators  would  indicate  te  subject  they 
had  to  discuss,  other  interested  Senators 
would  be  able  to  be  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments. I  wish  more  than  that,  however, 
to  thank  him  for  the  diligent  and  con- 
sistent efforts  he  is  making  with  respect 
to  improving  the  procedures  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  expediting  the  Senate  business. 
He  has  been  Instrumental  in  advancing 
some  very  helpful  suggestions  in  the 
nast.  Working  with  him  have  been  Mr. 
Saxbe,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Schweiker,  and 


other  Senators.  The  procedures  they 
have  suggested  have  gone  a  long  way,  I 
think,  toward  improving  the  legislative 
process. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator.  I  shall 
welcome  his  contributions  during  the 
hearing  which  will  be  held.  I  hope  that 
he  will  be  able  to  lend  his  able  support 
to  the  resolution  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  very  kind.  I  look  forward  to 
working  on  this  matter  with  him. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  74— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING THE  PRINTING  OF  A 
REVISED  EDITION  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
92-38) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  74) ; 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon,  which 
resolution  was  placed  on  the  calendar, 
and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed : 
S.  Res.  74 

Resolved,  That  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Document  71,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  en- 
titled "Senate  Election,  Expulsion  and  Cen- 
sure Cases",  complied  by  Richard  D.  Hup- 
man.  Senate  Librarian,  under  the  direction 
of  Francis  R.  Valeo.  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  75— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  AU- 
THORIZE A  SUITABLE  MONUMENT 
FOR   "THE  LOST  BATTALION" 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  rein- 
troduce a  resolution  that  would  result 
in  the  creation  of  a  battle  monument 
honoring  the  "Lost  Battalion"  of  World 
WarL 

The  September-November  1918  Meuse- 
Argonne  campaign  constituted  the 
greatest  battle  in  American  history  up 
to  that  time.  More  than  1.200.000  Amer- 
icans took  part  in  this  47-day  ca^n- 
palgn  along  a  front  that  extended 
from  southeast  of  Verdun  at  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest.  Out  of  this  battle  section 
emerged  the  legend  of  the  "Lost  Bat- 
talion." For  5  days,  a  valiant  detach- 
ment of  American  soldiers,  under  con- 
stant enemy  flre  and  lacking  food,  water, 
and  medical  supplies,  held  fast  even 
though  completely  surrounded  by  Ger- 
man forces. 

On  October  2,  1918,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert 
Alexander,  commander  of  the  77th  Divi- 
sion, ordered  the  understrength  1st  and 
2d  Battalions  of  308th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment to  the  attack.  Maj.  Charles  Whittle- 
sey, commanding  the  1st  Battalion,  led 
the  assault.  The  offensive  of  which  this 
attack  was  a  part  failed  everywhere,  but 
Major  Whittlesey  and  his  men  reached 
a  ravine  just  south  of  their  objective. 

Thus  began  the  legend  of  the  "Lost 
Battalion."  Cut  off  from  the  other  U.S. 
forces — sewed  up  in  a  pocket  approxi- 
mately 300  yards  long  and  60  yards 
wide — Major  Whittlesey's  men  dug  Into 
the  thickets  of  the  Argorme  Forest  to  se- 
cure their  positions. 


Attempts  made  to  reach  the  "Lost  Bat- 
talion" were  repulsed  by  the  Germans. 
By  October  5,  Major  Whittlesey  and  his 
men  were  suffering  severely,  having  been 
isolated  for  3  nights  and  lacking  suf- 
ficient food,  water  and  medical  supplies, 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  fresh 
German  division,  the  mortars,  machine- 
guns,  flamethrowers  and  rifles  of  which 
lashed  at  them  relentlessly. 

On  October  7.  Major  Whittlesey  receiv- 
ed a  surrender  message  from  his  German 
counterpart.  He  sent  no  reply.  The  Ger- 
mans launched  a  fierce  attswik  with 
flamethrowers,  and  were  repulsed.  Par- 
alleling this  action,  a  major  American 
attack  was  launched,  and  the  "Lost  Bat- 
talion" was  reached. 

The  "Lost  Battalion,"  in  reality,  con- 
sisted of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  308th 
Regiment  and  elements  of  the  307th  and 
the  306th  Machine  Gun  Company.  It 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  enemy,  save 
for  the  heroism  and  tenacity  of  the 
American  fighting  men  involved.  Pub- 
lished figures  vary,  but  of  the  550  men 
sealed  off  in  the  pocket,  one  source  lists 
252  survivors,  107  dead,  190  wounded, 
and  63  missing.  Major  Whittlesey.  Cap- 
tain McMurty.  and  Captain  Holderman 
each  received  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  and  the  survivors  of  the  "Lost 
Battalion"  volunteered  to  remain  on  the 
front  line. 

The  deeds  of  the  men  of  the  'Lost 
Battalion"  constitute  a  legend  and  a 
symbol,  equaling  such  other  moments 
in  American  history  as  the  Alamo,  when 
Americans  have  done  that  wtilch  has 
been  necessary  regardless  of  the  cost  to 
themselves.  It  is  only  fitting,  therefore, 
that  the  Nation  should  honor  the  men  of 
the  "Lost  Battalion"  in  like  manner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  The  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  75).  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs : 

S.  Rxs.  75 

Whereas  the  Lost  Battalion,  portions  of 
two  battalions  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Divi- 
sion, United  States  Army,  fought  heroically 
during  the  Battle  of  the  Argoime  Porest,  in 
October,  1918,  for  approximately  five  to  six 
days  while  being  without  food,  water,  and 
medical  supplies,  and  being  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  German  division;  and 

Whereas  the  Lost  Battalion  refused  to  sur- 
render, and  suffered  great  losses,  including 
one  hundred  and  seven  killed,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  wounded,  and  sixty-three  miss- 
ing; and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  to  honor  the 
members  of  the  Lost  Battalion  following  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  acts  of  bravery: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  with  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  is 
urged  to  lnt;lude  the  Lost  Battalion  in  the 
distlnguished-mllltary-actlons  commemora- 
tive program  for  the  World  Wars  and  Ko- 
rea; and  to  plan  a  monument  for  It  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Argonne  Porest. 


AMENDMENT    OF    HIGHER    EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    X2 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
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bill  (S.  659)  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cational Act  of  1963,  and  related  acts, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  SEPARATION 
OF  POWERS  TO  HOLD  HEARINGS 
ON  EXECUTIVE  IMPOUNDMENT 
OP   FUNDS 

Mr.  ER\'IN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
23,  24,  and  25,  1971,  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers,  of 
which  I  am  Chairman,  will  conduct  hear- 
ings on  the  impoundment  of  funds  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Qovemment. 
The  hearings  will  be  In  the  form  of  a 
roimdtable  discussion. 

This  practice  has  long  been  of  concern 
to  the  Congress,  which  under  the  Consti- 
tution alone  has  the  power  to  raise  re- 
venue and  appropriate  funds.  It  has  be- 
come an  axiom  that  the  greatest  power 
possessed  by  the  Congress  is  the  "power 
or  the  purse."  It  seems  evident  that  if 
the  Impoundment  practice  is  legal,  the 
highly  proclaimed  power  of  the  purse 
is,  in  fact,  little  or  no  power  at  all. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  reiterate 
for  the  Record  a  t&ct  that  is  well  known 
to  my  colleagues  in  this  body:  I  have 
long  been  cohvlnced  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  rapidly  spending  Itself 
into  bankruptcy,  and  I  have  constantly 
advocated  that  we  expend  only  those 
minimal  sums  which  are  essential  for  the 
health,  safety,  welfare,  and  security  of 
our  citizens.  My  objection  to  the  Execu- 
tive practice  of  impoundment  bears  no 
relationship  to  fiscal  policies,  but  rather 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  Consti- 
tution plainly  provides  that  the  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  pass  legislation 
to  raise  revenue  and  appropriate  funds, 
and  that  the  President  shall  faithfully 
carry  out  the  laws  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. If  the  President  legally  can  refuse 
to  expend  sums  duly  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress,  he  has,  in 
effect,  the  power  of  absolute  veto,  ex  post 
facto,  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress. 
When  Congress,  In  exercising  Its  ap- 
propriating function,  votes  substantially 
more  funds  for  a  program  than  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  requests,  the  President  all 
too  frequently  signs  the  appropriations 
bill,  then  directs  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  not  to  release  the  addi- 
tional fxmds  to  the  agencies  designated 
to  carry  out  the  program. 

In  effect,  this  practice  gives  the  Presi- 
dent not  only  an  absolute  veto.  It  estab- 
lishes an  "item  veto" — a  power  he  clearly 
does  not  have  under  the  Constitution. 
The  plain  language  of  that  great  docu- 
ment provides  only  that  the  President 
can  veto  entire  bDls — not  a  particular 
part  of  a  bill.  Also,  there  are  occasions 
when  the  President  simply  refuses  to 
spend  monejrs  for  a  specific  project  which 
Congress  has  initiated  and  authorized. 

During  the  past  several  weeks, 
niunerous  examples  of  impounded  funds 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  public.  Just  2  weeks 
ago,  the  distinquished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Spakkman,  who  is  chairman  of 


the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, conducted  hearings  on  fimds 
withheld  for  housing,  urban  development, 
mass  transit,  and  model  cities  programs. 
Just  In  these  categories  alone,  the  total 
of  funds  impounded  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration came  to  more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion. 

A  complete  listing  of  fimds  that  have 
been  placed  in  reserve  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  has  been  extremely  difficult 
to  come  by.  Twice  during  the  past  several 
weeks,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  been  requested  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  both  the 
Senate  smd  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  submit  a  complete  accounting  of 
such  funds.  This  list  is  eagerly  awaited. 

While  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  does  not  contemplate  a 
substantive  discussion  about  the  reasons 
for  each  of  the  impoundments,  we  will 
discuss  the  President's  constitutional 
powers  in  this  respect.  While  I  admit  that 
the  President  has  some  authority  to  re- 
serve funds  to  affect  savings  and  econo- 
mies, there  surely  must  be  some  limit  to 
his  power  to  refuse  to  spend  large  sums 
appropriated  by  Congress  under  its  con- 
stitutional power.  The  subcommittee's 
hearings  will  be  directed  at  trying  to 
determine  where  these  botmds  are  and  at 
methods  by  which  Congress  can  reestab- 
lish its  prerogatives  in  this  area. 

Aiding  the  subcommittee  in  this  en- 
deavor will  be.  among  others.  Represent- 
atives Jtilia  Butler  Hansen  and 
Charles  E.  Bennett;  Caspar  Weinber- 
ger. Deputy  Director  of  OMB;  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall;  P.  C.  Turner,  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration; 
William  G.  Rehnquist,  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Office  of  Legal  Counsel, 
Department  of  Justice;  and  Prof.  Arthur 
Maass  of  Harvard  University,  Joseph 
Cooper  of  Rice  University,  Harvey  Mans- 
field and  Bruce  L.  R.  Smith  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Loch  Johnson  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
HiU. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  will 
have  on  hand  its  professional  consul- 
tants, Profs.  Philip  B.  Kurland  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  Alex- 
ander M.  Bickel  and  Ralph  K.  Winter, 
Jr.,  of  Yale  Law  School,  and  Arthur  S. 
Miller  of  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity National  Law  Center. 

I  invite  all  Senators  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  participate  in  this  In- 
quiry on  the  Impoundment  question. 
The  subcommittee  is  actively  seeking  ex- 
amples of  impoimded  funds,  and  I  urge 
anyone  knowing  of  such  examples  to 
contact  the  subcommittee  staff.  The  sub- 
committee's offices  are  in  room  1418, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510.  The  telephone  number  is  225- 
4434. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  INTEREST 
RATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  following  bills: 

S.  1201,  to  extend  certain  laws  relat- 


ing to  the  payment  of  interest  on  time 
and  savings  deposits,  the  control  of 
credit  and  economic  stabilization,  to  vest 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  authority 
to  establish  variable  reserve  requirements 
based  on  bank  assets. 

H.R.  4246,  to  extend  imtil  March  31 
1973,  certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
interest  rates,  mortgage  credit  controls 
and  cost-of-living  stabilization. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  March  31 
April  1,  and  April  2,  1971,  and  will  begin 
at  10  ajn.  In  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  submit 
written  statements  in  cormection  with 
these  hearings  should  notify  Mr.  Ken- 
neth A.  McLean,  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
room  5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building' 
Washington.  D.C.  20510,  telephone 
225-7391. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALFRED  H.  F.  SELBY,  MEMBER  OP 
SENATE  STAFF,  TO  BE  HONORED 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  next 
month,  on  April  18,  a  former  Phlladel- 
phian  will  be  honored  by  Morning  Star 
Lodge  No.  40  of  the  Elks.  This  gentle- 
man, Alfred  H.  F.  Selby,  who  has  worked 
with  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  57 
consecutive  years,  will  be  toasted  by 
hundreds  of  his  friends  and  associates 
who  have  gained  his  friendship  over 
these  many  years.  It  was  March  12. 1914. 
when  our  good  friend,  Alfred,  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  since  that 
day,  he  has  served  more  than  700  Sen- 
ators faithfully.  Alfred  has  seen  five  for- 
mer Senators  become  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  looks  upon  Mark  Trice 
as  a  youngster  and  remembers  him  as  a 
page  when  he  began  his  service  more 
than  51  years  ago.  Alfred,  while  a  for- 
mer Philadelphlan.  having  been  bom  In 
West  Philadelphia,  will  be  the  honored 
guest  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  the 
speaker  for  this  memorable  event  will 
be  another  former  Philadelphlan  who 
went  to  high  school  in  West  Philadel- 
phia, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Philip  Hart. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  In  this  92d  Congress 
unanimously  express  its  appreciation  to 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  F.  Selby  for  his  57  years 
of  falthf  xil  service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  a 
colloquy,  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  will 
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take  place  at  this  time,  and  the  time  will 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  trom  Illi- 
nois iMr.  Percy). 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.   President,   I  first 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


SALT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  fourth  round  of  the  strategic  arms  li- 
mitation talks — commonly  known  as 
SALT — opened  at  Vienna,  Aiostrla.  Re- 
ports in  the  daily  press  indicate  the  talks 
are  proceeding  on  a  cordial  note,  but  lack 
the  high  degree  of  optimism  which  sur- 
rounded them  last  year  and  in  1969.  For 
some,  this  may  produce  a  degree  of  pes- 
simism. 

Cause  for  s<Mne  of  the  restraint  between 
the  American  and  Soviet  delegations  is, 
obviously,  the  Middle  Eastern  crisis. 

The  cause  for  this  restraint  is  precise- 
ly why  there  is  overwhelming  need  for 
success.  The  Middle  East,  with  its  poten- 
tial for  disastrous  confrontation,  is  the 
very  reason  why  these  efforts  to  limit 
nuclear  weapons  must  succeed. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  despite  the 
very  grave  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — in 
the  Middle  East,  in  Europe,  in  Southeast 
Asia — the  talks  themselves  are  continu- 
ing. To  date  they  have  not  been  turned 
into  a  propaganda  circus  by  either  side. 
This  should  be  very  encouraging. 

Because  Americans  so  devoutly  wish 
for  peace  and  an  end  to  the  splraling 
arms  race,  we  tend  to  be  impatient  with 
delays.  We  tend  to  consider  anything 
that  is  less  than  wildly  optimistic  as,  in 
fact,  gloomy.  This  need  not  be,  and  in- 
deed is  not,  the  case. 

The  SALT  negotiations  have  been  slow 
and  will  continue  to  be  slow;  the  signifi- 
cant fact  Is  that  these  talks  continue. 
That  In  itself  Is  progress. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  HALT  THE  ARMS 
RACE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
with  interest  the  comments  Just  made 
by  the  dlstlngiilshed  minority  leader, 
Senator  Scott,  giving  certain  views  re- 
garding the  Vienna  session  of  the  SALT 
talks  that  has  Just  commenced.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Ambassador  Gerard 
Smith  are  devoted  to  taking  every  rea- 
sonable step  toward  bringing  about  a 
successful  conclusion  to  our  present  se- 
ries of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  President  has  pledged  his 
aominlstratlon  to  work  toward  this  end. 

However,  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks — SALT — between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  began  yes- 
terday in  Vienna,  seem  to  be  at  an  Im- 
passe. The  U.S.  position  is  reported  to 
call  for  an  initial  agreement  on  both 
offensive  and  defensive  central  strategic 
systems:  antiballistic  missiles — ABM — 
both  land  and  sea  based  offensive  mis- 
siles, and  heavy  bombers.  The  Soviets  are 
said  to  have  replied  that  It  was  necessary 
to  include  all  forward-based  systems  ca- 
pable of  attacking  homeltuids  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  When  the  United  States 
resisted  this,  the  Soviets  proposed  a  limit 
on  ABM  systems  only.  The  difference  be- 


tween the  United  States  and  Soviet  posi- 
tions Is  considerable.  Indications  now 
are  that  neither  side  plans  to  alter  its 
stance  significantly  at  the  next  round  of 
SALT  talks  to  begin  in  Vienna  on 
March  15. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  in  the  U.S. 
interest  to  make  a  bold  initiative 
to  break  tills  impasse.  Such  an  initiative 
is  urgent,  for  reasons  having  to  do  with 
the  technology  of  the  strategic  arms 
race  and  with  the  political  situation 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union — CPSU — will  con- 
vene in  Moscow  on  March  31,  1971.  On 
the  average,  CPSU  congresses  have  been 
held  every  4  to  5  years  since  World  War 
n.  They  are  the  occasion  for  an  explicit 
and  often  fundamental  review  of  Soviet 
poUcy  on  all  major  issues  both  domestic 
and  foreign.  To  a  greater  extent  than 
In  other  major  nations,  the  dynamics  of 
policy  formation  in  the  Soviet  Union 
operates  through  the  personal  identifi- 
cation of  powerful  individuals  with  cer- 
tain policy  alternatives.  Before  and  dur- 
ing CPSU  congresses,  poUtical  figures  at- 
tempt to  line  up  support  behind  posi- 
tions which,  if  approved  by  the  congress, 
would  bring  their  sponsors  to  greater 
political  power.  At  such  a  time,  both  the 
issues  themselves  and  the  personal  alli- 
ances of  the  leaders  are  necessarily  in 
flux.  By  the  end  of  the  forthcoming 
congress,  new  positions  will  have  been 
adopted  and  old  ones  confirmed.  The 
brief  span  of  time  when  the  top  leaders 
must  seek  the  support  of  the  rank  and 
file  will  be  past,  not  to  return  for  another 
4  or  5  years,  by  which  time  the  critical 
issues  of  the  present  SALT  negotiations 
will  long  since  have  been   resolved. 

The  Soviets  have  shown  no  reticence 
about  attempting  to  infiuence  the  U.S. 
domestic  debate  on  many  issues  of  stra- 
tegic weaporuT,  Including  ABM  and  mul- 
tiple independently  targetable  reentry 
vehicles — MIRV.  They  may  well  expect 
some  U.S.  attempt  to  influence  their  own 
internal  debate.  Nonetheless,  it  would  be 
in  no  way  Improper  for  the  United  States 
to  insure  that  the  strongest  possible  ar- 
guments are  available  to  those  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  favor  detente  and  mu- 
tually beneficlsd  arms  control,  In  time 
for  their  debate  at  the  1971  CPSU  con- 
gress. 

The  dangers  of  the  arms  race  are  well 
imderstood  by  the  leaders  of  both  super- 
powers. Yet,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  find  themselves  poised  once 
again  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  level  of 
weaponry  escalation  at  once  both  de- 
stabilizing and  staggeringly  expensive. 

The  Soviets  have  expressed  continuing 
concern  over  the  U.S.  Safeguard  ABM 
system,  which  they  fear  could  ultimately 
be  expanded  to  the  point  where  it  might 
degrade  their  retaliatory  capability  In 
the  event  of  a  US.  first  strike.  They  also 
fear  the  n.S.  MIRV  program,  which  Is 
well  in  advance  of  the  corresponding  So- 
viet program,  since  U.S.  MIRVs  are  id- 
ready  deployed  on  Mlnuteman  missiles 
at  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  while  the  Soviets  are 
still  in  the  testing  stage  of  a  less  sophisti- 
cated multiple- warhead  missile.  MIRV, 
if  combined  with  Improvements  in  missile 
accuracy  and  if  Installed  on  enough  mis- 


siles, could  give  a  nation  the  ability  to 
destroy  even  relatively  well-protected, 
land-based  missiles.  Most  of  the  Soviet 
strategic  force  is  in  land-based  missiles. 
U.S.  MIRV  and  ABM  Improvements, 
therefore.  wUl  drive  the  Soviets  toward 
more  ABM  emplacements,  toward  mo- 
bile missiles  which  are  inherently  difficult 
to  verify  in  an  arms  control  agreement, 
and  toward  development  of  improved  of- 
fensive deterrent  forces  including  com- 
pletion of  MIRV  development. 

The  greatest  U.S.  concern  at  the  mo- 
ment is  the  Soviet  SS-9  or  successor  mis- 
sile, large  enough  and  accurate  enough 
80  that,  if  equipped  with  MIRV's  and  de- 
ployed in  sufficient  numbers,  it  could 
seriously  threaten  the  survival  of  the  U.S. 
ICBM  force.  Other  serious  but  perhaps 
negotiable  Issues  abound,  including  po- 
tential upgrading  of  Soviet  bomber  de- 
fenses to  missile  defenses  and  upgrading 
of  MR/IRBM's  to  ICBM's. 

Yet  it  appears  that  the  United  States 
will  go  into  the  next  rovmd  of  SALT  with 
no  change  in  its  position.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  does  the  same  and  it  is  they  who 
have  made  the  most  recent  initiatives, 
new  weapons  deplojmient  will  go  for- 
ward and  Soviet  policy  could  be  frozen 
in  a  hostile  and  unyielding  stance  for 
some  time. 

I  believe  that  a  new  U.S.  proposal  at 
SALT,  which  would  attempt  to  bridge 
the  gulf  between  the  existing  positions 
while  not  calling  for  drastic  concessions 
by  either  side,  should  contain  the  follow- 
ing three  elements  to  be  accepted  or  re- 
jected as  a  package : 

First.  Accept  the  Soviet  ABM  proposal, 
but  at  zero  level,  rather  than  the  Mos- 
cow-Washington national  command  cen- 
ter level  as  is  now  discussed.  This  could 
stop  the  arms  spiral  and  the  possible 
covert  upgrading  of  ABM  systems,  and 
make  unnecessary  further  improvements 
in  offensive  missile  systems.  The  Moscow 
ABM  would  be  dismantled. 

Second.  Propose  freezing  all  offensive 
systems  where  they  are,  including  the 
SS-9,  MIRV,  and  Poseidon.  Since  the 
United  States  has  a  significant  edge  in 
MIRV  development,  we  could  agree  to 
dismantle  our  MIRV's  and  not  install 
our  Poseidons.  The  Soviets  would  have  to 
accept  a  ban  on  their  testing  of  multi- 
headed  missiles.  Soviet  testing  can  be  ob- 
served externally,  while  deployment  can- 
not be.  UjS.  deployments  are  publicly 
known. 

Third.  Agree  to  negotiate  in  a  Euro- 
pean forum  reductions  in  forward-based 
systems — such  as  X5&.  aircraft  in  E^(^>e 
which  could  strike  the  Soviet  Union  even 
though  they  are  Intended  primarily  for 
other  missions.  The  U.S.  forward-based 
systems  may  well  be  the  single  most  criti- 
cal problem  for  the  Soviets  at  SALT. 
They  see  the  forward-based  systems  as 
one  of  several  systems  which  threaten 
their  homeland ;  in  American  eyes,  these 
forward-bfised  systems  redress  an  other- 
wise Imbalanced  mllltcuy  force  system  In 
Europe.  In  fact,  these  systems  ii^ay  a 
role  both  in  the  United  States-Soviet 
strategic  balance  and  in  the  local  Euro- 
pean balance.  While  the  Soviet  concern 
over  the  "strategic"  threat  of  forward- 
based  systems  is  real,  negotiations  to  re- 
duce the  threat  should  take  place  in  that 
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politico-military  su'ena  where  these  sys- 
tems play  their  primary  role — in  the 
European  arena. 

This  proposal  would  have  the  follow- 
ing advantages  over  the  present  United 
States  and  Soviet  positions: 

First.  It  would  be  a  more  far-reaching 
arms  control  measure,  halting  MIRV,  re- 
ducing ABM  to  zero,  and  destroying  the 
rationale  for  increased  offensive  ca- 
pabilities. 

Second.  Verification  would  not  impose 
Insuperable  problems. 

Third.  It  would  be  more  evenhanded 
In  its  strategic  effects  than  either  of  the 
present  United  States  or  Soviet  positions. 
Fourth.  It  would  take  forward-based 
systems  out  of  the  SALT  deliberations, 
opening  the  way  to  agreement  in  SALT 
on  central  strategic  systems. 

Fifth.  It  would  demonstrate  a  U.S.  in- 
terest in  European  arms  control  and  per- 
haps help  to  create  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  serious  European  negotiations. 
For  these  reasons,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  President  will  give  thoughtful 
consideration  to  this  proposal.  The  time 
for  initiative  is  now.  Unless  we  are  crea- 
tive and  resourceful  now,  an  important 
opportunity  to  halt  the  arms  race  will  be 
lost. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  3^eld  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  congratu- 
late the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
an  able  presentation  in  one  of  the  most 
important  talks  that  were  made  on  this 
floor.  He  has  been  a  student  of  this  sub- 
ject over  an  extended  period.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  the  text  of  his  talk 
before  he  delivered  it  this  morning,  and 
am  glad  to  note  that  a  man  of  his  stand- 
ing in  the  Senate  and  the  country  is 
taking  up  for  discussion  the  fundamental 
question  of  whether  we  should  or  should 
not  take  what  might  be  called  the  first 
step  to  a  basic  arms  control  agreement. 
Has  the  able  Senator  read  the  thought- 
ful article  by  Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  read  the  article  yester- 
day. I  noticed  another  long  article  this 
morning. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
morning. 

I  ask  the  able  Senator  if  he  would 
have  any  objection  to  my  inserting  some 
excerpts  from  this  article,  which  I  was 
planning  to  do  anjrway  before  his  talk. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. In  fact,  I  would  welcome  It. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  long  as  we  are 
engaged  In  the  discussion  to  this  extent, 
I  shall  change  the  request,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  end  of  these 
remarks,  the  entire  article  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  ask  the  able  Sen- 
ator also  if  by  chance  he  read  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Back  to  the  SALT  Mines." 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  timeliness  and  the  directness 
of  it. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  does  not  sur- 
prise me  that  the  Senator  was  impressed 
with  this  morning's  editorial,  because  it 
backs  up  his  position  &s  expressed  in  the 
address  he  just  made  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  the  Ameri- 
can people  realize  the  grave  significance 
of  this  discussion  this  morning.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  associated  for  well 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  prob- 
lems incident  to  our  national  security.  I 
see  in  the  Chamber  my  friend  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont;  he  knows 
more  about  the  concrete  aspects  of  this 
nuclear  problem  as  It  has  developed  in 
recent  years  than  I  do.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve yet  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  just  how  tremendous  is 
this  new  force,  one  that  makes  it  rela- 
tively easy  to  destroy  civilization  as  we 
know  it.  Does  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  agree  that  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  importsuit  and  most  urgent 
topic  to  which  we  can  address  ourselves, 
the  executive  as  well  as  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  yesterday 
morning,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
this  morning. 

Is  there  anything  more  we  can  do, 
that  the  Senator  can  think  of— and  I 
ask  this  in  all  sincerity — which  would 
bring  the  danger  of  this  new  force  as 
well  as  the  possibilities  of  it,  more  forci- 
bly to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
SALT  talks  are  imderway,  and  that 
the  CPSU  Congress  is  going  to  be  de- 
bating this  issue— I  understand  their 
primary  emphasis  is  going  to  be  upon 
the  economics,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
that  they  can  engage  in  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  economics  and  where 
their  national  resources  are  going  to  be 
placed  without  taking  account  of  what 
they  are  going  to  spend  on  strategic  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapon  systems, 
because  the  cost  of  such  systems  could 
engulf  Eind  will  certainly  influence  their 
entire  economic  projection  for  the 
future. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  are 
engaged  in  investing  about  flfty-flfty  in 
offensive  and  defensive  systems,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past.  Obviously,  they 
do  this  from  a  feeling  of  concern  over  the 
possibility  of  attack.  We  may  think  that 
that  is  preposterous,  but  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  what  we  think,  it  is  a  question  of 
what  they  think.  They  are  investing 
these  huge  resources  to  protect  them- 
selves. So  as  they  build  their  defenses, 
we  continue  to  build  our  offenses:  as  we 
build  our  defenses,  they  continue  to 
build  more  offense;  and  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  Sen. 
Jackson,  is  correct,  that  now  there  may 
be  something  beyond  the  SS-9  that  now 
they  may  be  building  something  differ- 
ent. I  do  not  know,  but  it  appears  that 
they  may  be  going  into  still  a  new  gen- 
eration of  weaponry.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  advisable  to  call  a  halt  because 
it  will  not  result  in  any  more  security  to 
us  to  continue  to  escalate  this  arms  race, 
nor  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Both  of  us  will  be  in 
a  more  dangerous  position  rather  than 


less.  How  can  we  talk  about  national 
priorities  when  we  have  this  crucial 
question  ahead  of  us,  as  yet  unanswered? 
Are  we  going  to  continue  this  mad  arms 
race  indefinitely  into  the  future' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  right.  What  difference  does 
it  make  whether  we  can  destroy  the  Rus- 
sians 5,000  times  and  they  can  destroy  us 
3,000  times,  or  they  can  destroy  us  5,000 
times  and  we  can  destroy  them  3^000 
times  over? 

We  started  our  ICBM  development 
some  25  years  ago.  The  Soviets  started 
their  ABM  development  15  years  ago, 
which  would  appear  a  logical  thing  for 
them  to  do.  They  started  to  develop  a 
defense  against  the  ICBM  after  many 
years  of  watching  us  develop  an  ICBM. 

If  the  Soviet  SS-9  is  anywhere  near  as 
effective  as  we  are  told,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  go  ahead  with  an  ABM,  I 
think  we  have  the  right  to  consider 
whether  or  not — perhaps  to  agree— that 
they  are  going  for  a  first  strike.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  continue  with  the 
MIRV's,  not  only  in  the  Minuteman  war- 
heads but  also  in  the  Poseidons,  and  at 
the  same  time  develop  an  ABM,  then,  as 
the  Senator  points  out,  they  in  turn 
would  seem  to  have  the  right  to  believe 
we  are  going  for  a  first  strike.  We  would 
see  a  further,  and  much  more  expensive, 
increase  in  the  arms  race  if  this  goes  on! 

What  Interested  me  about  the  article 
of  Mr.  Roberts  was  that  his  heading  is 
"SALT  Talks  Reopen  Today  in  Less  Opti- 
mistic Mood."  I  note  that  he  says,  with 
respect  to  a  meeting  of  last  December: 

So  last  December,  after  fruitless  discussions 
at  SALT  of  the  PBS  (forward  based  systems) , 
Semyonov  said  in  substance:  Since  we  are 
deadlocked  here,  why  not  simply  start  with 
an  agreement  on  ABM's  alone?  He  might  have 
added:  After  all.  In  asking  for  SALT  In  the 
first  place,  President  Johnson  wanted  only 
to  curb  ABM's  and  we  Soviets  Insisted  on  In- 
cluding offensive  weapons  and  you  agreed. 
Now  we  are  back  to  your  position. 

I  thought  that  was  an  interesting  ob- 
servation. But  he  notes  that  the  Presi- 
dent said  February  25  that  any  agree- 
ment "should"  'nclude  offensive  missiles, 
and  that  at  his  March  4  press  conference 
the  President  hardened  this  by  saying 
"we  reject  that  proposal,"  any  agreement 
"must  include  offensive  as  well  as  de- 
fensive weapons,  some  mix." 

If  such  a  mix  were  possible  to  attain, 
I  would  be  for  it,  let  me  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  But  at  least  an  ABM 
agreement  would  be  a  first  step,  and  the 
only  real  first  step  unless  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  so  considered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  we  all  can  recall 
the  statement  made  by  the  President  to 
the  country  about  the  potential  of  the 
SALT  talks.  He  was  originally  extreme- 
ly optimistic.  I  was  pleased  at  his  opti- 
mism, because  you  do  not  go  into  a  nego- 
tiation expecting  it  not  to  succeed.  He 
wants  it  to  succeed.  He  knows  it  is  vital 
that  it  succeeds,  and  he  is  still  hopeful 
that  it  will  be  successful. 

When  I  visited  Helsinki  last  Novem- 
ber and  had  intensive  talks  there  with 
our  very  able  negotiating  team,  headed 
by  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  I  was 
somewhat  less  optimistic.  While  the  talks 
are  realistic  and  not  being  used  for 
propaganda,  as  the  minority  leader  has 
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pointed  out,  there  seemed  to  be  an  im- 
passe. I  have  the  feeling  that  we  have 
less  cause  for  optimism  even  today,  as 
this  new  series  of  talks  starts  than  we 
had  last  November.  That  is  why  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  find  a 
formula  which  meets  their  fears  and 
needs  and  meets  ours  at  the  same  time. 
We  cannot  have  it  all  our  way,  and  they 
cannot  have  it  all  their  way  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  this  vital  undertaking. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
who  has  had  extensive  experience  in 
these  fields:  I  thought  very  carefully 
about  the  first  of  the  three  points  I  made 
in  the  "package"  proposal:  going  for  a 
zero  ABM  as  against  a  command  center 
ABM.  I  finally  concluded  that  it  would 
be  best  in  this  package  proposal  to  go  for 
zero  ABM.  Zero  ABM  actually  removes 
all  stimuli  for  offensive  advancements. 
Including  widespread  MIRV  deployment. 
A  national  command  authority  level 
would  require  continuing  verification  to 
check  possible  cheating.  And  I  Just  won- 
der whether  the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  actu- 
ally feel  that  we  were  building  it  for  more 
than  just  the  Washingtoit^SC:.  area.  If 
they  felt  that  way  about  us,  they  would 
then  want  to  expand  their  own  ABM. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  their  ABM  sys- 
tem around  Moscow  is  worth  very  much 
and  I  do  not  actually  think  they  feel  it 
is  worth  ver>-  much.  They  have  64  mis- 
siles emplaced.  There  has  been  an  ap- 
parent slowdown  on  the  entire  project. 
They  know  that  we  could  easily  pene- 
trate the  system.  I  should  think  they 
could  be  interested  in  dismantling  it  if 
we  would  be  interested  in  going  for  zero- 
level  ABM  also. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  concurs, 
or  whether  he  feels  that  going  for  zero 
ABM  is  unrealistic. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

When  I  was  working  in  the  Pentagon 
most  people  considered  it  would  be  many 
years  before  the  Soviets  wouM  have  the 
atomic  bomb  after  ours  first  went  off; 
and  it  was  not  many  years.  They  were 
close  behind  us,  a  case  of  a  few  months, 
with  respect  to  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

I  mention  this  because  they,  too,  have 
tremendous  scientific  capacity.  Many 
people  do  not  realize  it,  but  the  Russian 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  a  50-year-old 
organization,  subsidized  by  the  state,  the 
day  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  signed.  So  they  have  the  scientific 
capacity.  They  watched  us  develop  the 
ICBM's,  later  started  out  with  the  Lenin- 
grad system.  Apparently  they  foimd  that 
design  did  not  work.  So  they  abandoned 
it  and  went  to  the  Galosh  system  to 
which  the  able  Senator  just  referred. 

The  reason  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
in  this  matter,  is  that,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  cut.  the  Soviets  have  reduced 
their  interest  in  the  Galosh  system. 

So  if  we  started  to  build  a  system  for 
the  city  of  Washington,  which  is  what  we 
are  talking  about,  they  would  know  that 
our  system  for  Washington  would  be  con- 
siderably better  than  their  Galosh,  in 
effect  abandoned.  So  they  would  start  out 
on  another  sy.-.tem.  They  already  have 
another  in  engineering  development,  no 


doubt,  Emd  it  would  be  but  another  leap 
forward  in  the  arms  race. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we 
should  go  for  the  zero  concept  instead  of 
a  site  at  both  capitals. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  again  for 
one  of  the  most  important  addresses 
which  could  be  delivered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  end  of  the  colloquies  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  having  with  me  and  other 
Senators,  an  editorial  published  in  this 
morning's  Times,  entitled  "Back  to  the 
SALT  Mines." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  valuable  comments. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point  I  raise 
on  MIRV,  we,  ourselves,  are  at  the  next 
generation  level,  where  once  we  get  com- 
mitted and  deployed,  as  we  are,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  point  of  no  return  beyond 
which  we  cannot  come  back  and  they  are 
not  going  to  cease  moving  ahead  in  the 
same  field. 

So  that  here,  again,  we  get  into  a 
whole  new  area  where  we  both  will  esca- 
late and  stimulate  the  arms  race,  which 
is  against  the  national  policy  as  enunci- 
ated by  four  Presidents  and  certainly 
is  against  the  majority  sentiment  of  the 
Senate. 

I  know  that  this  argument  can  be 
mada:  "Why  would  the  United  States 
agree  to  dismantle  its  MIRVed  Minute- 
men  when  we  have  an  advantage?  We 
should  keep  every  conceivable  advantage 
we  have."  But  in  the  proposal  I  make  you 
will  note,  I  propose  that  MIRV  testing 
be  banned. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  the  Soviet 
Union  testing  MIRV  without  our  detec- 
tion of  it.  We  could  tell  if  they  would  be 
breaking  any  agreement.  Our  aerial  re- 
connaissance, they  know  and  we  know. 
is  adequate  to  detect  that.  So  that  if  we 
have  an  advantage,  under  the  terms  of 
that  ban,  we  would  keep  that  advantage, 
as  our  technology  is  far  ahead.  They 
could  not  test  without  detection,  so  it  is  a 
verifiable  agreement. 

What  is  wrong  with  our  just  going 
ahead  and  dismantling  MIRV  in  an  even- 
handed  agreement?  Without  ABM's,  if  we 
go  to  zero  ABM,  there  is  really  no  need 
for  MIRV.  They  know  and  we  know  that 
we  have  adequate  power  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  need  MIRV  to 
add  to  that.  Without  MIRV,  there  is  no 
need  for  ABM.  This  holds  true  for  the 
United  States,  and  it  also  holds  true  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  say  let  us  get  rid  of  both  sys- 
tems and  do  it  now,  before  each  side 
commits  itself  to  vast  expenditures  on 
these  systems  at  the  expense  of  their 
domestic  economies,  without  increasing 
our  national  security  on  either  side  one 
iota. 

I  defy  anyone  to  indicate  how  we  are 
going  to  find  the  resources  to  meet  our 
national  needs  at  home — Nation -build  al 
home — unless  we  are  able  to  scale  down 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  both  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  systems. 

The  problems  inside  the  country  are 
greater  than  the  threat  from  outside, 


unless  the  country  is  ruled  and  the  world 
is  ruled  by  men  lacking  totally  in  reason, 
which  I  do  not  think  it  is  today. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  remains  imder  the 
previous  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. One  minute  remains. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  that  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  Join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  in  complimenting  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  on 
the  devotion  and  dedication  he  has  dis- 
played on  this  vitally  important  matter. 
There  Is  nothing  more  important  on 
the  agenda  of  the  United  States  and  of 
mankind  today  than  bringing  the  arms 
race  to  a  halt. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  prc^osal 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  made  in  his 
three-point  plan. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  how 
will  we  be  able  to  move  ahead  and  turn 
our  country  in  this  direction? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  briefly  discussed  this 
proposal  with  the  Secretary  of  State  last 
week.  I  also  sent  him  an  advance  copy 
of  the  text  last  week. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  bring  various  alternatives  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people,  and 
see  whether  we  cannot  build  a  body  of 
support  for  taking  such  steps  as  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  realism  and  creativity 
to  the  SALT  talks  and  make  them  suc- 
cessful. 

Some  important  oflBcials  within  the 
Soviet  Union  want  these  talks  to  be 
successful,  or  they  would  not  be  wast- 
ing their  time  with  them  now.  The  United 
States  of  America  does  also,  because 
President  Nixon  has  clearly  enimciated 
that  ending  the  nuclear  arms  race  Is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  priority. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  briefly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Does  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois yield  to  the  Senator  f'-om  California? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
His  proposal  is  excellent. 

I  feel  that  we  are  living  in  a  dangerous 
period  where  there  is  a  great  chance  for 
a  new  instability,  the  kind  of  instability 
that  we  have  not  had  during  the  past 
10  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  exoired. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  bringing 
this  very  important  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  commemorate  this 
week  the  opening  of  the  latest  record  of 
talks  between  the  United  States  and  So- 
viet Governments  to  achieve  stable  limits 
on  strategic  armaments. 

These  talks  are  critical  to  our  future. 
We  are  aoproaching  the  end  of  a  period 
cf  time  when  a  relatively  stable  "balance 
of  terror"  in  fact  gave  us  some  measure  of 
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hope  for  peace:  During  the  1960's,  UJ3. 
and  Soviet  forces  reached  a  kind  of  equi- 
librium in  which  either  government  could 
clearly  laimch  a  devastating  attack  after 
being  hit  with  a  first  strike ;  both  govern- 
ments realized  this;  both  openly  estab- 
lished as  a  prime  strategic  goal  the  de- 
terrence of  a  first  strike;  the  worst 
excesses  of  an  arms  race  were  avoided. 

Now,  as  we  enter  a  new  decade,  with 
newly  developing  technologies  for  strate- 
gic weapons,  there  appears  again  the  ter- 
rible danger  we  have  repeatedly  faced 
since  1945.  We  confront  again  the  possi- 
bility that  new  combinations  of  offensive 
and  defensive  weaponry  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  may 
narrow  our  strategic  alternatives.  New 
weaponry  mav  thus  force  occasions  when 
either  the  UJS.  or  the  Soviet  government 
will  be  forced  to  consider  a  first  strike 
nuclear  attack  as  a  rationed  military 
step.  None  of  us  want  this.  None  of  us 
want  to  enter  a  new  era  of  Instability,  of 
massive  expenditures  on  weapons  sys- 
tems which  at  best  become  obsolescent 
hardware  and  monuments  to  abandoned 
hopes  for  a  humane  society.  We  all  want 
to  preserve  the  chance  for  peace  we 
gained  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962,  when  our  new  equilibrium  with  the 
Soviet  Government  made  possible  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963. 

The  major  strategic  problem  presently 
before  the  Nation  and  world  is  to  stop  the 
strategic  nuclear  arms  race  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  present  stability 
of  deterrence  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  At  this  very  time, 
with  SALT  resuming  in  Vienna  on 
March  15,  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
ABM  and  MIRV  debates  of  the  past  2 
years  are  coming  into  sharp  focus.  Today 
our  hopes  and  prayers  are  for  success  at 
SALT  to  stop  the  present  deadly  danger- 
ous arms  race.  Toward  this  goal  we  must 
not  flirt  with  foolish  and  deluding  no- 
tions of  fighting  and  prevailing  in  "con- 
trolled" or  "clean"  or  "surgical"  nuclear 
wars.  Our  great  common  enemy  Is  the 
arms  race  and  our  overriding  concern 
must  be  to  defeat  this  race.  We  must  ac- 
complish the  "imperative"  of  arms  con- 
trol that  President  Eisenhower  spoke  of 
on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Presidency  in  1960.  We  must  "take  every 
step — to  secure  arms  limitation"  that 
President  Kennedy  urged  us  to  take,  for 
if  we  fail  at  SALT  the  world  will  see  an- 
other round  of  escalation  in  the  nuclear 
arms  race  leading  to  a  higher  level  of 
danger  for  us  all. 

We  are  today  on  the  threshold  of  tak- 
ing that  step  upward  in  the  arms  race 
with  ABM's  and  MlRVs  being  deployed. 
When  accurate  MIRV's  are  extensively 
deployed  so  that  numbers  of  warheads 
can  no  longer  be  counted  Just  by  adding 
up  numbers  of  laimchers;  when  the 
numbers  of  these  warheads  for  each  na- 
tion are  much  larger  than  the  numbers 
of  enemy  launchers  they  threaten;  when 
their  guidance  accuracy  Is  precise  enough 
so  that  they  can  destroy  hardened  mis- 
sile silos  that  are  invulnerable  to  any- 
thing but  almost  a  direct  hit;  and  when 
large  ABM  radars  dot  the  landscape,  we 
shall  have  considerably  greater  uncer- 
tainty about  how  dangerous  a  threat  we 
pose  to  each  other.  This  will  be  the  price 
of  failure.  High  accuracy  MIRV's  and 


broad  coverage  ABM's  have  ambiguous 
missions.  One  caimot  distinguish  their 
role  as  a  second  strike  deterrent  force 
from  their  potential  for  a  counterforce 
first  strike. 

It  is  the  curse  of  weapons  systems  with 
ambiguous  missions  that  they  begin  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  a  deterrent  and 
a  first  strike  policy  and  add  more  fuel  to 
the  arms  race.  Today  SALT  gives  us  the 
vital  chance  to  prevent  the  new  level  of 
sophisticated  weapons'  technology  from 
enslaving  us  to  the  wasteful  and  expen- 
sive arms  race  that  has  already  led  to  a 
destructive  power  of  more  than  10  tons 
of  TNT  equivalent  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  on  earth  today — and  that  eats 
up  more  than  8  percent  of  the  world's 
total  Income  and  costs  40  percent  more 
than  the  world's  total  spending  on  pub- 
lic education.  Worse  than  its  costs,  the 
arms  race  is  deadly  dangerous,  and  at 
SALT  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  greater  risk  than  con- 
tinuing the  nuclear  arms  rsu^  to  these 
new  levels  of  destructiveness — and  am- 
biguity. It  will  take  the  highest  levels  of 
statemanship  and  vision,  as  well  as  de- 
termination on  both  sides,  for  SALT  to 
succeed. 

ExHisrr  1 
Nucix&s  Pahitt   Acsexment   Sought:    SALT 

Talks  Reopxn  Today  in  Lsss  Optimistic 

Mood 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Today  In  Vienna  they  will  clink  the  cham- 
pagne glasses  once  again  and  SALT  IV  will 
be  under  way.  This  round  In  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  wUl  open  In  a  more 
somber  mood  than  did  any  of  the  previous 
threa,  the  Initial  exploratory  round  at  Hel- 
sinki beginning  Nov.  17,  1969.  the  first  busi- 
ness round  at  Vienna  last  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  last  winter's  deadlocked  round  at 
Helsinki. 

Probably  today's  less  optimistic  mood  was 
Inevitable.  It  took  a  good  many  months  for 
the  two  delegation  chiefs,  America's  Oerard 
C.  Smith  and  Russia's  Vladimir  S.  Se- 
myonov,  each  obviously  operating  on  a  short 
string  from  the  White  House  and  the  Krem- 
lin, to  get  through  the  wary  Initial  stage  and 
Into  the  cold,  hard  core  of  what  Is  at  Issue 
on  this  nuclear  threatened  glc^be;  how  to 
construct  a  parity  agreement  that  gives  nei- 
ther superpower  an  advantage,  now  or  in 
the  foreseable  future,  In  such  llfe-and-death 
weaponry. 

A  great  deal  of  optimism  has  been  ex- 
pressed In  Washington  that  the  long  dia- 
logue between  Smith  and  Semyonov  and 
their  two  groups  of  associates  has  enabled 
each  side  to  learn  bow  the  other  thinks. 
There  doubtless  Is  merit  In  this  view  but, 
the  fact  remains — and  It  Is  overriding — that 
as  the  talks  have  gone  on  the  suspicions  have 
Increased.  And  they  were  rather  considerable 
to  begin  with. 

The  official  veil  of  secrecy  about  details 
of  the  talks  was  pretty  well  removed  In 
President  Nixon's  second  annual  foreign  pol- 
icy report  on  Feb.  25.  There,  though  four  or 
five  pages  of  the  original  draft  were  excised 
so  as  not  to  offend  Moscow,  the  situation 
that  now  exists  was  made  quite  clear.  Its 
central  fact  Is  that  the  chances  for  a  truly 
comprehensive  nuclear  arms  agreement 
have  now  disappeared.  Thus  what  Mr.  Nixon 
meant  when  he  subsequently  said,  at  his 
March  4  press  conference,  that  "we  will  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  that  is  not  comprehen- 
sive" was  that  qualitative  control  of  ICBMs 
Is  rated  Impossible.  Qualitative  control 
would  have  meant  outlawing  or  limiting 
MIRVs.  the  multiple  warheads  which  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  nuclear  tips  one  side 
can  throw  at  the  other  In  a  single  missile  by 
factors   of   three,   six,    ten   and   potentially 


Control  of  MIRV  failed  because  the  two 
sides  did  not  sit  down  at  the  table  when  this 
new  development  was  still  In  Its  Infancy  and 
because,  once  the  w«t4>on  was  developed, 
the  technicians  said  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  check  on  Its  d^loyment  without  the  on- 
site  Inspection  the  tJ.S.  demanded  and  Mos- 
cow rejected.  Contrcd  of  MIRVs  through  a 
ban  on  multiple  warhead  testing  fell  by  the 
wayside  becatise  of  a  combination  of  the  on- 
site  Inspection  Issue  and  Soviet  reluctance  to 
halt  Its  own  development  at  the  point  where 
the  U.S.  already  had  MIRVs  and  Indeed  was 
deploying  them. 

Without  MIRV  control,  what  Is  left?  The 
two  major  new  elements  that  threaten  the 
stability  many  perceived  In  the  nuclear  aims 
race  over  the  past  decade  or  so  are  MIRVs 
and  ABM's,  or  the  rival  antl-mlasUe  systems. 
The  Soviets  have  four  ABM  complexes  opera- 
tional In  the  Moscow  area,  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  said  In  his  March  9  posture  report.  The 
rival  American  Safeguard  system  Is  now 
under  way  and  Laird  has  asked  for  one  addi- 
tional site,  either  In  Wyoming  or  to  protect 
the  Washington  area  and  what  are  termed 
"the  national  command  authorities"  who  nm 
the  country. 

The  United  States  has  already  proposed 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  they  agree  either  to 
outlaw  ABM's  altogether  (the  so-called  "zero 
ABM")  or  limit  them  to  the  two  national 
capital  areas.  But  the  U.S.  proposal  was  not 
simply  to  curb  ABM's  but  to  do  so  as  part  of 
a  package  that  also  would  put  a  numerical 
ceiling  on  rival  Intercontinental  offensive 
missiles  (ICBM's)  with  a  specific  sub-celling 
on  super  sized  missiles,  the  latter  being  de- 
signed to  limit  the  giant  Soviet  8S-9's.  (That 
sub-celling.  Incidentally,  would  apply  to  the 
extrapolated  new  Soviet  missile  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jackson  disclosed  on  March  7  and  whldi 
Laird  has  confirmed  from  satellite  sightings 
of  new  and  different  large  sUo  construction.) 

The  reasoning  behind  this  U.S.  proposal  1* 
evident  from  the  initial  meetings  In  Helsinki: 
the  Soviets  have  shown  special  interest  In 
curbing  the  Safeguard  program,  so  much  so 
that  the  idea  developed  here  that  It  was  a 
fine  "bargaining  chip"  to  trade  off  for  con- 
trol of  the  SS-9.  But  Moscow  never  came  up 
with  any  numbers  it  would  accept  as  ceilings 
on  all  ICBM's  let  alone  on  the  SS-9's,  ta 
American  frustration. 

Instead,  Semyonov  developed  the  theme  he 
had  Initially  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of 
SALT  that  control  of  strategic  offensive 
weapons  must  Include  all  U.S.  nuclear  weap- 
ons capable  of  reaching  Soviet  soli.  That 
meant  Including  in  any  agreement  on  offen- 
sive weapons  that  are  known  here  as  P^S's, 
forward  based  systems,  the  tactical  aircraft 
based  In  Western  Europe  and  on  carriers  in 
the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Pacific.  In  Evirope  alone  the  U.S.  normally 
deploys  about  SCO  fighters  and  attack  air- 
craft. Most  tactical  aircraft  have  both  nu- 
clear and  conventional  capabilities. 

Inclusion  of  FBS's  has  been  strongly  re- 
sisted by  the  U.S.  essentially  on  the  grounds 
that  such  aircraft  in  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean are  a  counter  to  Soviet  medium 
and  Intermediate  range  missiles  targeted  on 
Western  Europe  and  that  to  curtail  them 
would  be  to  upset  the  Europ>ean  balance  and 
create  major  problems  with  the  allies,  espe- 
cially West  Germany.  The  Soviets,  of  course, 
know  that  well  enough.  Por  years  Moscow 
has  been  trying  to  find  devices  to  split  NATO 
and  move  West  Germany  toward  a  neutralist 
pKMltlon  politically. 

So  last  December,  after  fruitless  discus- 
sions at  SALT  of  the  FBS  Issue,  Semyonov 
said  In  substance:  since  we  are  deadlocked 
here,  why  not  simply  start  with  an  agree- 
ment on  ABMs  alone?  He  might  have  added: 
after  all,  in  asking  for  SALT  In  the  first 
place.  President  Johnson  wanted  only  to 
curb  ABMs  and  we  Soviets  insisted  on  In- 
cluding offensive  weapons  and  you  agreed. 
Now  we  are  back  to  your  position. 

Word  of  this  Soviet  "ABMs  only"  proposal 
leaked  out  in  Januarv  and,  as  Moscow  doubt- 
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less  hoped,  produced  a  considerable  amount 
of  backing  in  the  Congress  and  elsewhere  In 
the  U.S.  Indeed,  Soviet  diplomats  have  been 
doing  some  discreet  Washington  lobbying 
for  the  idea. 

But  the  administration  was  instantly  cool 
to  "ABMs  only."  Mr.  Nixon's  Feb.  26  foreign 
policy  report  said  an  agreement  "should" 
Include  offensive  missiles.  At  his  March  4 
press  conference  the  President  hardened  this 
by  saying  that  "we  reject  that  proposal"  and 
that  any  agreement  "must  Include  offensive 
as  well  as  defensive  weapons,  some  mix." 

Just  how  much  leeway  the  term  "mix" 
leaves  negotiator  Smith  at  Vienna  is  locked 
up  in  his  top  secret  Instructions  from  the 
President.  Every  Indication  Is  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  definition  of  "mix"  Includes  some 
form  of  limitation  on  SS-9s.  What  Laird  had 
to  say  In  bis  March  9  posture  statement 
about  the  numbers  of  SS-9s,  their  potentially 
Increased  accuracy  and  their  initial  mul- 
tiple warheads  plus  what  he  and  others  have 
said  about  the  new  mystery  missile  silos 
would  seem  to  confirm  that  view  of  "mix." 
Furthermore,  the  Nixon  foreign  policy  re- 
port, chlefiy  the  product  of  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer, states  that  "the  number  of  Soviet 
strategic  forces  now  exceeds  the  level  needed 
for  deterrence"  and  that  "these  forces  in- 
clude systems — particularly  the  SS-9  ICBM 
with  large  multiple  warheads — which.  If 
further  Improved  and  deployed  in  sufficient 
numbers  could  be  uniquely  suitable  for  a 
first  strike  against  our  land-based  deterrent 
forces." 

That  last  sentence  brings  us  to  the  prob- 
lem of  mutual  suspicions,  first  from  the  U.S. 
side  and  then  from  the  Soviet  side. 

In  his  foreign  policy  paper  the  President 
declared  that  "Ideology  continues  to  shape 
many  aspects  of  Soviet  policy.  It  dictates  an 
attitude  of  constant  pressure  toward  the 
outside  world  ...  In  certain  fundamental 
aspects  the  Soviet  outlook  on  world  affairs 
Is  Incompatible  with  a  stable  international 
system."  These  statements  are  not  disputed 
by  most  serious  students  of  world  affairs. 
Indeed  they  are  subscribed  to  by  many  who 
nonetheless  believe  Mr.  Nixon  Is  too  rigid 
about  SALT  and  other  Issues. 

But  the  President  went  further  when  he 
referred  to  Soviet  weaponry  development  and 
its  potential  use.  While  he  spoke  of  first 
strike  potential,  the  language  of  many  in  the 
Pentagon  both  military  and  clvUlan,  he  also 
emphasized  the  political  potential,  viz:  "The 
growth  of  Soviet  power  In  the  last  several 
years  could  tempt  Soviet  leaders  Into  bolder 
challenges.  It  co\ild  lead  them  to  underesti- 
mate the  risks  of  certain  policies."  Mr.  Nixon 
went  on  to  take  up  a  favorite  Kissinger 
theme.  "Confrontation  may  arise  from  a  mis- 
taken perception  of  the  posture  of  an  ad- 
versary," I.e.,  the  Kremlin  may  think  the 
White  House  is  engaged  In  a  world-wide  re- 
treat (the  Nixon  Doctrine  as  it  originally 
emerged) .  "Such  a  mistake  can  lead  to  a  faU- 
ure  to  appreciate  the  risks  and  consequences 
of  probing  for  advantage  or  testing  the  limits 
of  toleration."  The  Middle  East  and  Cuba,  In 
recent  months,  were  cited  as  examples. 

On  the  Soviet  side  there  are  less  clear  state- 
ments  but  the  mirror  image  remains  evident. 
Articles  and  speeches  appear  contending 
American  "Imperialists"  are  thinking  of 
launching  new  "aggressive  wars"  on  top  of 
the  one  in  Indochina  and  are  warned  they 
will  be  "totally  rebuffed"  If  they  try  any 
such  thing. 

When  Soviet  weapons  development  Is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  SALT  talks.  Presidential 
thinking  becomes  clearer.  Discussing  SALT 
In  his  report,  Mr.  Nixon  said:  "aiven  the 
available  resources,  neither  of  us  will  concede 
a  significant  strategic  advantage  to  the  other. 
Tet  the  temptation  to  attempt  to  achieve 
such  advantage  Is  ever  present,  and  modern 
technology  makes  such  an  attempt  feasible." 
Here  the  Implication  Is  that  Moscow  alone 


would  do  so.  But  In  Moscow  they  can  read 
Laird's  recent  remarks  about  negotiating 
"from  a  position  of  strength,"  a  phrase  from 
the  days  of  John  Foster  Dulles  when  Nl- 
klta  Elhrushchev  (as  Khrushchev  later  ad- 
mitted) had  to  be  very  wary  of  the  prevail- 
ing and  undoubtedly  massive  American  nu- 
clear superiority.  Nor  does  Moscow  miss  the 
coincidence  of  Sen.  Jackson's  leak  about 
their  new  missile  silo  work  with  appropria- 
tion time  m  Congress,  as  pointed  out  last 
week  by  Sen.  Stuart  Symington. 

Jackscn  was  asked  on  the  same  TV  pro- 
gram whether  he  really  believed  Moscow  was 
thinking  of  a  first  strike  against  the  U.S.  His 
re^onse  was  In  line  with  the  Nixon  view; 
the  senator  said:  "When  you  look  at  these 
huge  weapons  systems,  you  have  to  ask  what 
can  they  be  used  for  other  than  a  first 
strike?"  He  added  he  was  reasonably  sure 
that  Soviet  "use  of  this  new  huge  buildup 
will  come  not  In  the  form  of  a  first  strike"  on 
the  U.S.  "but  to  use  this  growing  power  to 
take  greater  and  greater  international  polit- 
ical risks  in  the  1970s."  In  short  political 
blackmail,  as  the  Nixon  Administration  sees 
It  In  some  future  crises  with  "probing  for 
advantage  or  testing  the  limits  of  toleration'' 
as  a  steady  proceee.  On  this,  too,  there  Is 
rather  wide  general  agreement  among  Soviet 
specialists  In  and  out  of  government. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  of  Nlxon  think- 
ing that  one  must  view  of  the  President's 
rejection  of  an  ABMs  only  agreement  and  his 
insistence  that  any  SALT  pact  must  control 
ICBMs,  particularly  S3-9s,  in   "some  mix." 

And  it  Is  because  of  the  deadlock  that,  the 
rival  Soviet  and  American  approaches  now 
have  produced  that  the  omens  for  SALT  IV 
are  not  favorable. 

Still,  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  formally  adopted.  In  1963,  after 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  Khrushchevlan 
logic  that  "the  atomic  bomb  does  not  adhere 
to  the  class  principle — It  destroys  everybody 
within  range  of  its  devastating  force.'' 
Brezhnev,  Kosygin  &  Co.  have  not  repealed 
that  aphorism.  On  nuclear  Issues  they  have 
rattled  rockets  far  less  than  did  Khrushchev 
when  he  had  far  fewer;  Instead  they  have 
concentrated  on  building  to  the  parity  they 
now  have  an  exploiting  it  politically.  Inside 
the  Soviet  structure  there  Is  fierce  competi- 
tion for  slices  of  the  economic  pie.  Just  as 
here,  with  the  military  resisting,  Just  as  here, 
hold-downs  no  nuclear  weaponry. 

Ideologry  and  power  politics  separate  the 
two  giant  states,  suspicions  remain  and  at 
times  intensify.  Still  there  Is  the  appeal  In 
both  Washington  and  Moscow  In  the  self-in- 
terest of  arms  limitation  both  for  economic 
reasons  and  because  of  the  fear  of  a  further 
splrallng  of  the  arms  race  leading  to  dooms- 
day. 

As  of  today  SALT  has  made  that  horren- 
dous prospect  even  clearer  to  both  sides  but 
It  has  yet  to  lead  the  men  In  either  the 
Kremlin  or  the  White  House  to  find  a  pre- 
cise way  to  halt  the  arms  race.  To  do  so  re- 
quires risk  taking  beyond  the  apparent  will- 
ingness of  either  leadership. 

Exhibit  3 
Back  to  thx  SALT  Mines 

Resumption  of  the  strategic  aims  limita- 
tion talks  (SALT)  In  Vienna  finds  both  the 
Soviet  and  American  delegates  dug  into  rigid 
positions  on  non-e&sential  Issues.  The  dead- 
lock that  emerged  after  86  sessions  could  well 
frustrate  any  chance  of  meaningful  agree- 
ment unless  both  sides  face  up  to  the  llloglc 
of  their  respective  stands. 

What  is  essential  to  an  agreement  is  that 
It  help  to  maintain  the  stability  of  mutual 
deterrence,  the  certainty  on  both  sides  that 
any  attempt  to  launch  a  first  strike  against 
the  other  would  bring  unacceptable  retalia- 
tion. Short  of  a  flrst-strlke  capability,  nu- 
merical advantages  In  the  forces — which 
now   are   close   to   parity,   but  many   times 


larger  than  deterrence  requires — are  of  Ut- 
tle  military  Importance  and  only  add  to 
overklU. 

Limitations  m  a  SALT  agreement  other 
than  those  constraining  flrst-strlke  capabil- 
ity may  be  desirable  for  economic  or  other 
reasons.  But  they  are  not  essential  to  the 
security  of  either  side.  Tet  these  are  precise- 
ly the  kind  of  limitations,  sought  both  by 
Moscow  and  Washington,  that  now  are  en- 
dangering the  success  of  the  SALT  talks. 

The  American  tactical  fighter-bombers  In 
Europe  that  Moscow  wants  to  count  in  any 
numerical  limitation  of  strategic  offensive 
delivery  systems  do  not  have  a  significant 
first-strike  capability.  Their  targets  would  be 
warned  long  before  arrival.  In  a  second- 
strike  retaliatory  role,  they  might  reaOh  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  they  could  only  infilct 
marginal  damage  on  top  of  that  already  done 
by  missiles.  Some  flexibility  on  both  aides, 
as  a  result,  should  make  It  possible  to  re- 
solve this  relatively  minor  Issue,  which  la 
more  political  and  psychological  than 
military. 

Similarly,  there  Is  little  logic  In  American 
rejection  erf  the  Soviet  proposal  that  an  Ini- 
tial SALT  agreement  be  restricted  to  defen- 
sive antlballlstic  missile  (ABM)  systems. 
American  Insistence  on  linking  to  ABM  limi- 
tations a  numerical  celling  on  offensive  mis- 
siles, including  a  subcelling  on  the  large  So- 
viet SS-9  intercontinental  lialllstlc  missiles 
(ICBMs) ,  can  accomplish  little. 

The  flrst-strlke  threat  to  the  1.000  sllo- 
based  American  Mlnuteman  ICBMs  that  the 
Pentagon  envisages  does  not  stem  from  SS-9 
numbers,  which  remain  less  than  300.  The 
Mlnuteman  force  can  be  expanded  more  rap- 
idly and  cheaply  than  ttie  8S-9  foroe.  The 
threat  the  Pentagon  sees  steins  from  the 
MIRV  multiple  warheads  the  SS-9  might 
carry;  430  SS-98  equipped  with  three  MIRV 
wwheads  each  would  endanger  the  bulk  of 
the  Mlnuteman  force.  It  Is  argued.  But  limit- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  to  260  SS-9«  without 
restricting  MIRV,  as  the  U.S.  proposes,  would 
accomplish  little.  The  Soviet  Union  could 
Install  six-warhead  MIRVs  on  Its  SS-98  a  bit 
later. 

An  effort  to  stop  the  Soviet  MIRV — ^by  off- 
ering to  give  up  the  American  MIRV — would 
be  the  single  most  Important  move  that 
could  be  made  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
But  President  Nlxon  has  reftised  to  pay  thU 
price,  siding  with  the  Pentagon  on  this  Issue 
against  the  State  Department,  the  C.IJl.,  his 
prestigious  General  Advisory  Committee  and 
a  72-6  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Unless  Mr.  Nlxon  Is  prepared  to  propose  a 
realistic  MIRV  ban.  It  runs  counter  to  the 
deepest  -ecurlty  Interests  of  the  United  States 
to  delay  exploration  of  an  ABM  agreement 
by  Unking  It  to  valueless  limitations  on  offen- 
sive missiles.  If  agreement  can  be  reached 
to  limit  deployment  of  ABM  radars  and  inter- 
ceptors to  present  levels — or.  better  still,  to 
ban  them  completely — there  will  be  no  need 
for  MIRV  warheads  or  any  other  expansion  of 
offensive  missiles  on  either  side.  Chances  for 
a  subsequent  agreement  limiting,  then  reduc- 
ing, offensive  missiles  would  be  enhanced. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  Under  the  order  of  last  Fri- 
day, there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
tremsactlon  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  45  minutes,  with  a  time 
limitation  therein  of  3  minutes. 


DELAY  IN  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  AL- 
COHOL ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1971,  President  Nixon  signed 
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into  law  the  most  progressive  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  in  our  history  to  pro- 
tect America  from  one  of  the  three  dead- 
liest and  costliest  diseases  that  afflicts  our 
Nation — alcoholism . 

It  was  the  culmination  of  the  Federal 
legislative  process  working  at  >ts  opti- 
mum level. 

The  law  to  which  I  have  reference  was 
the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970. 

This  legislation  was  passed  by  both 
Senate  and  "House  unanimously.  It  was 
endorsed  by  the  leading  medical  and 
health  association,^  of  the  land. 

It  was  hailed  throughout  the  country 
as  bringing  hope  to  the  American  society 
of  the  first  substantial  breakthrough  to- 
ward control  of  the  deadly  alcoholism 
plague  that  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  our 
country's  No.  1  health  officer,  stated  in 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
coholism and  Narcotics  to  be  our  Nation's 
"No.  1  health  problem." 

But  bince  the  historic  enactment  ot 
this  legislation,  representing  the  best  in 
bipartisan  cooperation  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  In  the 
public  interest,  something  has  hap- 
pened— or  more  specifically  failed  to 
happen — with  regard  to  this  new  law 
that  has  me  puzzled  and  deeply  con- 
cerned. 

The  law  .requires  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism. 

It  also  establishes  an  independent  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism,  to  insure  outside  evalua- 
tion of  the  Federal  efforts  In  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  to  date,  no  institute  has 
been  created;  no  director  for  the  institute 
has  yet  been  appointed:  and  no  national 
advisory  council  has  yet  been  administra- 
tively established  or  selected. 

At  first,  it  was  assumed  that  this  lapse 
was  due  to  some  explainable  delay  in  the 
governmental  process. 

Recently,  however,  staff  members  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics,  which  I  chair,  made  in- 
quiry of  NIMH  and  OMB  personnel 
about  the  reason  for  the  delay. 

They  were  informed  that  there  is  no 
Intention  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  request  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  1971  or  even  an  expanded 
budget  for  1972  to  Implement  this  new- 
law. 

In  other  words,  it  would  appear  that 
the  thrust  of  the  executive  budget  is  to 
repeal,  for  all  practical  effects,  the  law 
that  was  passed  without  dissent  by  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  adminis- 
tration is  presently  proposing  that  the 
alcoholism  program  in  OEO,  for  which 
the  Congress  required  mandatory  fund- 
ing of  $10  million  In  1970  and  $15  mil- 
lion in  1971  be  cut  back  from  the  $12.8 
million  actually  funded  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  1971  to  $2  million  in  1972. 

The  administration  Is  proposing  to  add 
some  additional  funding  to  the  old  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  program 
in  1972,  we  are  told,  but  the  amount  to  be 
added  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  some 
confusion. 


The  President's  health  message  indi- 
cated that  the  budget  for  alcoholism  pro- 
grams in  this  area  would  be  raised  from 
$7  to  $14  million.  But  the  alcoholism 
program  already  has  $14  million  in  it 
this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  old  saying  goes: 

There  U  many  a  slip  'twlxt  the  cup  and 
the  lip. 

In  the  vast  bureaucracy  of  the  Federal 
Government,  there  are  bound  to  be  mis- 
carriages of  iiigh  executive  intent  with- 
in the  structure. 

I  can  only  believe  that  this  is  the  case 
in  the  present  Instance. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  President  who 
brought  hope  to  millions  of  people  in 
America  suffering  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  blight  of  alcoholism  intended 
to  have  this  historic  effort  cut  off  at  the 
pass  in  the  budget  process. 

I  am  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  the 
fact  that  on  January  11,  1971,  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Elliot  Richardson, 
speaking  at  a  press  conference  announc- 
ing a  joint  drinker-drivers  interagency 
program  between  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  stated: 

Our  collaborative  effort  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  coupled  with  the  new 
legislation  signed  by  President  Nixon  on 
January  2,  1971 — the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse.  Prevention.  Treatment  and  Rehabil- 
itation Act — give  us  for  the  first  time  the 
tools  we  need  to  fight  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

And,  referring  to  the  toll  which  alcohol- 
ism exacts  in  lives,  injuries,  and  illness 
each  year,  the  Secretary  further  stated : 

These  figures  are  reducible,  however.  One 
reason  for  optimism  is  that  on  January  2. 
1971.  President  Nixon  signed  into  law  the 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention,  Treatment  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  The  new  law  creates  a  National  In- 
stitute on  Alcoholism  within  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues tJ3  bear  in  mind  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  with  reference  to  the  compara- 
tively moderate  funding  involved  in  this 
new  law;  namely,  to  control  one  of  the 
Nation's  deadliest  plagues  which  threat- 
ens not  only  our  national  health  but  our 
national  security  as  well. 

Alcohol-related  problems  resiilt  in  over 
85,000  deaths  yearly.  Compare  this,  if 
you  will,  with  the  casualties  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  staggering  total 
of  9  million  Americans  are  now  alco- 
holics. 

Nearly  2  million  arrests  annually  are 
made  for  public  drunkenness.  In  some 
areas,  more  than  one-third,  in  some 
areas,  more  than  one-half  of  all  arrests 
made  are  for  this  charge.  Consider  the 
strain  on  our  justice  system. 

One-third  of  all  deaths  reported  as 
suicides  are  considered  to  be  alcohol-re- 
lated. 

Upward  of  25,000  Americans  a  year 
lose  their  lives  in  traffic  accidents  in 
which  alcohol  is  involved. 

Including  families  deeply  hurt  because 
one  or  more  family  members  suffer  from 
this  disease.  I  estimate  that  at  least  40 
million  Americans  suffer  as  a  result  of 
this  blight. 


Some  15  billions  of  dollars  of  this  Na- 
tion's economic  capability  is  lost  to 
alcoholism. 

And  yet  our  experience  has  proven: 

That  the  overwhelmig  majority  of  the 
men  and  women  suffering  from  alcohol- 
ism can  recover  vith  proper  treatment 

That  industry  and  Government  can 
effect  enormous  economic  savings  from  a 
relatively  small  investment  in  sound  al- 
coholism control  programs. 

And  that  we  need  not  settle  for  the 
shocking  death-toll  we  are  experiencing 
now  as  a  result  of  alcohol  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  my  strong 
concerns  about  the  perils  in  the  years 
ahead  if  this  new  Federal  law  is  not 
carried  out  as  intended,  I  have  called  a 
day  of  hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  for 
Thursday,  March  18,  and  have  invited 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Elliot  Richardson  and  Director  of 
OEO  Prank  Carlucci  to  discuss  the  crit- 
ical need  of  implementing  these  pro- 
grams which  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  put  into  Federal  law. 

I  will  personally  report  to  the  Senate, 
which  kept  faith  with  the  American  peo- 
ple by  unanimously  passing  this  historic 
legislation  to  control  alcoholism,  the  re- 
sults of  these  hearings. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  some 
of  my  colleagues  may  know,  for  the  past 
8  months,  Vermont  has  been  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
study  of  some  aspects  of  operating  the 
family  alSsistance  plan. 

In  view  of  my  State's  experience  in 
this  area,  I  would  like  to  bring  attention 
to  a  joint  resolution  recently  passed  by 
the  Vermont  Legislature  attesting  to 
their  belief  that  passage  of  some  form 
of  family  assistance  plan  is  necessary. 
This  resolution  reflects  the  widespread 
belief  in  the  State  that  such  reform  Is 
vital  and  is  based  on  much  experience 
with  projected  workings  of  that  type  of 
plan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
Joint  Resolution  No.  7  as  passed  by  the 
Vermont  Legislature  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  copy  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  RESOLunoN  Relating  to  Pamilt 
Assistance  Programs 

Whereas,  the  growth  of  the  welfare  rolla 
threatens  the  fiscal  stabUlty  of  the  States, 
and 
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Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proposed  a  national  Family  Assistance 
Program  which  is  a  far-reaching  reform  of 
the  present  welfare  system,  and  wUl  doubt- 
less submit  a  slmUar  program  to  the  new 
Congress,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  vital  for  the  economic  health 
of  our  state  and  other  states  as  well  that 
such  program  be  adopted,  now  therefore  be 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: That  this  General  Assembly  as 
did  the  1969  General  Assembly  supports  and 
approves  the  efforts  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  have  the  United  States  Con- 
gress enact  a  Family  Assistance  Program,  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  this  General  Assembly  does 
hereby  memoralize  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  give  favorable  and  prompt  consid- 
eration to  such  FamUy  Assistance  Programs. 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  copies  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  all  me  ibers  of  the  Vermont  congressional 
delegation  and  to  ..he  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Washington.  D.C.  and 
to  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  Washington.  D.C. 


AMERICA  NEEDS  NONVIOLENT 
ACTIVISTS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
bombing  of  the  Capitol  and  other  acts  of 
politically  motivated  violence  are  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us.  Our  concern,  with 
that  of  many  prominent  Americans,  has 
been  widely  registered  in  the  media. 

However,  the  views  of  one  segment  of 
Americans  have  not  received  much  at- 
tention. I  speak  of  American  college  stu- 
dents, a  group  often  blamed  for  mill- 
tance.  It  is  from  the  students  that  much 
of  the  push  for  change  is  coming,  and  it 
is  they  who  ultimately  will  shape  a  large 
part  of  America's  future.  It  is.  therefore, 
important  to  consider  the  means  fav- 
ored by  those  of  college  age  to  bring 
about  the  changes  they  seek.  If  American 
youth  were  to  choose  to  follow  the  exam- 
ples set  by  those  who  bomb  and  claim 
political  legitimacy,  then  everyone's  fu- 
ture is  threatened. 

I  am  confident  that  our  young  people 
will  make  the  right  choice.  An  editorial 
by  Editor  Jack  Cloherty  of  the  Montana 
Kaimin.  student  daily  newspaper  at  the 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  is  a 
sample  of  student  opinion  of  which  I  am 
proud.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Cloherty's  editorial,  in  the  issue  of 
March  2,  1971.  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America  Needs  Nonviolent  Activists 

Many  leftists  and  anti-war  militants,  dis- 
illusioned and  despondent,  would  find  it  easy 
to  excuse  or  even  applaud  Monday  night's 
bombing  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  After  all,  one 
B-52  bomber  run  in  Indochina  does  far  more 
violence  and  killing  than  all  of  the  terrorist 
bombing  that  has  taken  place  In  America. 
That  truth  is  much  too  easy. 

In  order  to  turn  this  country  around  the 
"revolutionary"  movement  will  need  millions 
of  people.  It  does  not  have  millions  enlisted 
now,  nor  will  it  ever  if  it  continues  resort- 
ing to  terror  tactics.  Through  terrorism,  the 
left  will  merely  alienate  the  masses  it  needs. 
Bombings  supply  witches  for  the  right-wing 
witch  hunt.  Next  to  detonating  a  bomb,  crea- 
tive, productive  and  non-violent  activism 
is  just  a  shadow  of  an  act.  But  non-violent 


activism  at  the  grassroots  level  is  what  must 
be  carried  on  if  this  nation  is  ever  to  be 
deterred  from  its  aggression  and  racism. 

By  indulging  in  terrorism,  the  movement 
forfeits  more  than  its  political  legitimacy, 
however.  It  forfeits  the  moral  legitimacy  that 
Is  the  movement's  heart  and  soul.  By  sink- 
ing as  low  as  the  killer  system  Itself,  it  has 
lost  the  right  to  serve  as  the  American 
guardian  of  human  compxisslon  and  betrayed 
its  promise  as  the  killer  system's  antidote. 

Violence  can  only  be  tolerated  when  it  is 
the  last  desperate  act  of  a  people  oppressed 
beyond  recourse.  Although  oppressed,  the 
American  anti-war  movement  is  not  yet  be- 
yond recourse.  Hope  is  on  the  horizon.  Nixon 
will  have  problems  getting  reelected  in  1972. 
The  economic  recession  is  the  most  power- 
ful anti-war  issue  working  against  him  and 
there  is  evidence  his  silent  majority  has 
risen  from  the  dead.  (Yesterday,  anti-war 
construction  workers  booed  him  In  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.) 

Non-violence  is  the  hardest,  and  most 
courageous  vehicle  leading  to  social  change. 
Non-violence  forces  one  to  understand  all 
facets  of  the  system's  problems,  and  forces 
the  movement  to  create  before  it  destroys. 

We  cannot  destroy  and  expect  to  create — 
no  more  than  our  government  can  destroy 
and  expect  to  save.  To  reorder  a  nation, 
much  care  and  love  will  be  needed.  Political 
and  social  creativity  Is  a  necessity  to  the 
formation  of  this  new  AmM-ica. 

We  must  give  It,  for  the  now-Amerlca's 
cancerous  immorality  is  rotting  the  world, 
and  It  is  up  to  us  to  give  the  world  a  new 
America. 


INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  IN 
SPACE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
city  of  Chicago's  tribute  to  the  Apollo  14 
astronauts,  Capt.  Alan  B.  Shepard,  Capt. 
Edgar  D.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  and  Lt.  Col.  Stuart 
A.  Roosa,  and  their  families. 

Like  every  other  American,  I  felt  a 
strong  sense  of  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  remarkable  men  and  the 
thousands  of  scientific  and  technical  per- 
sonnel who  made  their  mission  to  the 
moon  possible 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  was  again 
reminded  of  a  theme  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed many  times  before  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — the  need  for  expanded 
international  cooperation  in  the  explora- 
tion of  space. 

Great  as  our  successes  have  been  in 
opening  up  man's  last  frontier,  the  po- 
tential for  furtlier  advances  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  is  virtually  limitless. 
But  I  believe  that  further  progress  will 
come  most  quickly,  and  with  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  in  terms  of  international 
understanding,  if  the  nations  of  the  world 
pool  their  technological  and  financial  re- 
sources in  space. 

Last  December  I  noted  the  status  of 
efforts  to  bring  Europe  to  the  point  at 
which  it  would  consider  and  undertake 
major  commitments  to  post-Apollo  proj- 
ects. These  efforts  are  continuing  through 
a  political  dialog  and  through  a  series 
of  technical  discussions  which  seek  to 
frame  a  concrete  proposal  for  European 
participation  in  the  development  of  the 
future  space  transportation  system. 
Should  signiflcsmt  European  participa- 
tion materialize,  the  United  States  could 
gain  very  considerable  benefits  in  both 
finance  and  technology. 

With  the  encouragement  of  all  four 
Presidents  since  the  dawning  of  the  space 


age,  NASA  has  also  persevered  in  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  broaden  the  base  for 
cooperation  in  space  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
these  efforts  seem  now  to  be  making  very 
good  headway. 

In  October  1970,  NASA  successfully  ne- 
gotiated an  agreement  on  procedures  by 
which  the  two  nations  can  develop  com- 
patible rendezvous  and  docking  systems 
for  their  manned  spacecraft.  Obviously, 
this  could  be  a  key  step  toward  coopera- 
tion in  space  itself  in  a  wide  variety  of 
projects. 

Dr.  George  Low  of  NASA,  has  now  re- 
ported further  successful  negotiations  in 
Moscow  in  January  of  this  year.  Dr.  Low 
reports  that  the  most  recent  talks  were 
frank,  open,  and  to  the  point.  The  agree- 
ment comprehends  a  number  of  areas  of 
space  activity. 

Thus,  NASA  and  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences  have  agreed  to  exchange 
some  of  the  material  from  each  of  the 
sites  which  the  two  nations  have  already 
explored.  Although  the  amounts  to  be 
exchanged  are  small,  they  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  detailed  scientific  examination 
of  a  comparative  nature.  It  is  intended 
that  this  exchange  will  continue  as  fu- 
ture sites  are  explored.  In  this  way,  each 
country  will  have  firsthand  benefits 
from  the  explorations  of  both  at  differ- 
ent locations  on  the  lunar  surface. 

The  United  States  and  Soviet  delega- 
tions also  agreed  to  work  jointly  to  im- 
prove their  exchange  of  data  from  mete- 
orological satellites.  They  agreed  to  pro- 
vide, in  effect,  for  a  world  system  of  at- 
mospheric probes  by  meteorological 
sounding  rockets.  They  plan  to  do  this  by 
coordinating  rocket  soundings  along  a 
meridional  network  each  side  is  develop- 
ing, one  in  the  Eastern  and  the  other  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Perhaps  of  most  long-range  practical 
significance,  NASA  and  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  have  agreed  to  formu- 
late a  program  imder  which  they  will 
coordinate  studies  of  integrated  surface, 
air,  and  space  research  in  specified 
ocean  and  land  areas  in  order  to  advance 
the  techniques  for  investigating  the  nat- 
ural environment  in  the  common 
interest. 

The  two  agencies  have  further  agreed 
to  meet  together  to  define  the  most  im- 
portant scientific  objectives  for  future 
exploration  of  near-earth  space,  the 
moon  and  the  planets,  and  to  exchange 
information  of  the  scientific  objectives 
and  results  of  their  national  programs  in 
these  fields. 

Finally,  they  have  agreed,  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  to  exchange  highly  detailed 
biomedical  data  obtained  from  the 
marmed  space  flights  of  each  country. 

The  January  agreement  is  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  NASA  Administra- 
tor and  the  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  within  60  days.  Joint  working 
groups  will  then  be  utilized  to  further 
develop  the  various  elements  of  the 
agreement. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  there 
are  significant  potential  benefits  to  the 
United  States  from  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  space.  These  will  be 
even  exchanges,  and  the  United  States 
will  not  be  giving  up  more  than  it  gets. 
The  character  of  the  exchanges  which 
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have  been  agreed  and  the  types  of  activ- 
ity which  are  covered  are  such  that  both 
sides  can  benefit,  but  both  remain  free 
to  pursue  their  national  programs  ac- 
cording to  their  independent  views  and 
decisions. 

It  will  require  patient  effort  over  a 
long  period  of  time  to  bring  this  coopera- 
tion from  plans  to  resilitles.  The  United 
States  has  and  will  continue  to  have  Im- 
portant differences  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  many  areas.  But  as  we  live  with  and 
attempt  over  a  period  of  time  to  resolve 
these  differences,  I  believe  it  important 
that  the  United  States  continually  seek 
to  expand  areas  of  agreement  and  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.SJl.  in  areas  In 
which  we  can  do  so  without  affecting  our 
security  or  c<(»npromislng  our  support  of 
free  Institutions. 

The  administration  and  NASA  sure  to 
be  commended  for  pressing  forward  their 
continuing  efforts  to  achieve  the  advan- 
tages of  cooperation  in  space  with  the 
U.S.S.R. 


TRADE  WITH  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  by  a  new  attitude 
that  seems  to  be  emerging  in  the  ad- 
ministration regarding  trade  with  Red 
China.  If  recent  reports  are  correct,  new 
Initiatives  to  Improve  our  commercial 
relations  with  this  major  Communist 
power  will  shortly  be  made. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Tourism,  I  find 
these  new  developments  highly  .signifi- 
cant. I  have  long  believed  that  our  policy 
of  diplomatic,  political,  and  economic 
Isolation  of  Red  China  was  futile  and 
counterproductive.  The  rigid,  inflexible 
doctrines  that  characterized  the  early 
years  of  the  cold  war  are  giving  way, 
fluaJly,  to  the  realities  of  world  politics. 
There  has  been  rising  Interest  in  trade 
with  Communist  China,  and  what  was 
once  the  unmentionable  has  become  a 
topic  of  serious  consideration. 

In  spite  of  the  new  realism,  I  realize 
that  there  are  still  formidable  obstacles 
to  trade  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  We  must  stUl  review  our  regula- 
tions and  revise  them  where  appropriate. 
The  Communists  still  have  shown  little 
desire  to  co(H)erate  with  the  United  States 
on  commercial  matters.  Their  dogmatism 
and  often  abusive  conduct  may  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  trade,  as  may  their 
relative  isolation  from  customary  com- 
mercial contact.  Moreover,  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  market,  while  of  great  po- 
tential benefit,  will  yield  little  profit  to 
American  companies  in  the  immediate 
future.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derestimate the  value  that  will  accrue  to 
US  from  increased  contacts  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Even  as  we 
maintain  our  vigilant  guard  against  ag- 
gression, we  can  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  Asian  giant  through 
trade  and  tourist  visits. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  March  11,  1971,  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  Inserted  in  the  Record.  It  re- 
ports a  relaxation  of  niles  affecting 
American  subsidiariea  abroad  which  deal 
with  Red  China. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Trk  Crima  Tbais:  Unitkd  Statss  CotrcsRira 

EXPOET    MAINLAND-BoXnTD    OOODS    AS    EM- 
BAKCO   LOOSKN8 

(By  Jonathan  Kwltny) 

After  a  ao-year  embargo,  American  corpo- 
ratloDA  have  begun  to  do  business  with  Com- 
munist China. 

The  flow  of  American  products  and  tech- 
nology Into  the  People's  Republic  has  just 
started,  and  It  Is  only  a  trickle.  StUl,  It 
amounts  to  at  least  several  millions  of  dollars 
a  year.  And  many  businessmen  who  have  no 
trade  with  mainland  China  now  are  seeldng 
It. 

So  far  only  a  handful  of  American  compa- 
nies have  traded  with  China  through  inter- 
mediaries since  December,  1969,  when  the 
Nixon  administration  eased  the  near-total 
ban  on  trade  with  mainland  China  that  had 
existed  since  1949.  But  this  handful  Includes 
such  major  manufacturers  as  Oeneral  Motors 
and  two  large  chemical  companies,  Monsanto 
and  Hercules.  Among  other  American  com- 
panies whose  products  have  been  sold  to 
China  are  American  Optical,  Sperry  Rand 
and  Cummins  Engine. 

The  government  still  bans  sales  to  China 
of  goods  deemed  "strategic,"  though  there  Is 
an  occasional  argument  over  just  what  Is 
strategic.  In  any  case,  the  new  trade  effort  Is 
being  encoviraged  by  the  Nlxon  administra- 
tion. 

CORPORATX   SKCRECT 

Last  month  President  Nlxon,  In  his  State 
of  the  World  message,  pledged  to  "remove 
needless  obstacles  to  .  .  .  contracts  between 
the  Chinese  and  American  peoples,"  a  state- 
ment Interpreted  by  some  to  mean  more  trade 
barriers  would  fall. 

In  most  cases  the  Commerce  Department 
refuses  to  name  companies  whose  deals  It  has 
cleared.  However,  the  department  has  made 
known  the  kinds  of  China-bound  products  It 
has  licensed  for  export.  They  Include  bag- 
cloelng  sewing  machines,  brake  parts  for 
locomotives,  parts  for  copying  machines  and 
chemicals  for  pesticide  and  antibiotics  as 
well  as  some  foreign-made  products  manu- 
factured under  licensing  agreements  with 
American  companies.  All  products  are  proc- 
essed further  or  assembled  In  Europe  or 
Japan  before  shipment  to  China. 

For  executives  of  most  American  compa- 
nies involved,  the  trade  could  become  a  high- 
ly controversial  Issue.  So  they  won't  even 
admit  they  are  involved  unless  confronted 
with  evidence.  For  example,  one  East  Coast 
manufacturing  company  officially  insists  it 
has  sold  nothing  to  China.  But  told  that  a 
product  of  which  it  is  the  major  supplier  Is 
on  the  Commerce  Dep>artment's  list,  a  spokes- 
man concedes,  "That  has  as  much  chance  of 
not  being  us  as  I  have  of  getting  the  next 
male  lead  In  the  Ballet  Rousse." 

THX    740    MnXION    ASPOUN    CHXWXRS? 

The  Chinese  themselves  are  even  more  se- 
cretive. They  encourage  the  view  that  they 
aren't  Interested  in  American  trade,  and  the 
decision  to  tolerate  a  little  of  It  seems  to 
have  been  based  at  least  partly  on  economic 
necessity.  The  Chinese  still  rebuff  American 
businessmen  who  try  to  approach  them  di- 
rectly, and  deals  through  middlemen  are 
made  in  an  atmosphere  of  international 
Intrigue. 

Monsanto,  one  of  the  companies  that  has 
been  Identified,  has  sold  China  through  sub- 
sidiaries abroad  roughly  $760,000  worth  of 
chemicals  including  base  materials  for  aspi- 
rin and  for  rubber  compounding.  Transac- 
tions not  yet  consummated,  for  which  Mon- 
santa  has  received  approval,  may  push  its 
sales  to  China  past  the  $1  million  mark. 

Monsanto  talks  more  freely  about  Its  sales 
than  do  other  companies.  A  spokesman  says 


It  could  take  10  years  for  mainland  China 
with  its  740  million  people,  to  rival  National- 
ist China  (Taiwan)  as  a  purchaser  of  U.S 
products  although  Taiwan  has  only  14  miil 
lion  people.  "But  you  just  can't  look  at  a 
market  of  that  size  and  not  believe  that  even- 
tually a  lot  of  goods  are  going  to  be  sold 
there,"  he  says.  "One  aspirin  tablet  a  day  to 
each  of  those  guys,  and  that's  a  lot  of  as- 
pirin." 

OM  AND  CHINA'S  FOREIGN  AID 

Last  year  General  Motors  sold  80  truck  en- 
gines to  the  Roberto  Perllnl  Co.  of  Italy, 
which  planned  to  export  the  engines  to' 
China  in  Perllnl  diunp  trucks.  That  sale  was 
pubUclzed  when  the  Commerce  Department 
licensed  It.  The  department  said  GM  received 
$232,000  for  the  engines  and  $450,000  for 
spare  parts. 

Since  then,  OM  acknowledges,  it  has  sold— 
without  publicity — two  $30,000  earth  movers 
to  a  Chinese  construction  group  building  a 
highway  in  Zambia.  The  sale  was  licensed 
by  the  Commerce  Department  on  Jan.  7. 

Prom  its  Relchert  Division  In  Vienna, 
American  Optical  has  shipped  about  $15,000 
worth  of  microscopes  for  medical  research  to 
China.  Equipment  produced  by  Sperry  Band 
and  four  smaller  American  companies,  in  a 
transaction  approved  by  th»»  government, 
went  to  China  as  part  of  four  British  Trident 
aircraft  sold  by  Pakistani  Airways.  And 
China  has  bought  bulldoeers  powered  by 
Cummins  dlesels,  manufactured  by  a  Jap- 
anese firm  under  license  from  the  American 
company. 

Most  of  the  trade  with  China  Is  one  way. 
The  one  known  exception  Involves  Hercules, 
the  chemical  company,  whose  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries have  bought  more  than  $1  million 
In  resin  from  China. 

Altogether,  the  Conunerce  Department  says 
it  has  issued  nine  licenses  for  the  export  of 
goods  or  technology  to  China.  However, 
sources  in  the  State  Department  say  that 
Commerce  Department  officials  have  Issued 
several  times  that  many  "advisory  opinions" 
interpreted  as  permission  to  trade  with 
China.  Such  opinions  apparently  deal  with 
sales  by  American -owned  companies  abroad 
of  goods  originating  outside  the  U.S.  These 
sales  dont  have  to  be  licensed. 

The  Commerce  Department  says  It  has  de- 
nied only  one  llcetvse  application.  In  the  pro- 
posed transaction,  an  Italian  company  using 
an  American -owned  process  would  have  made 
and  sold  a  heavy  press  for  turning  out  sheet 
steel.  But  the  press  was  considered  strategic. 

Before  Issuing  licenses,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment checks  with  the  State  Department 
and  the  Defense  Department.  The  Defense 
Depratment  reportedly  has  delayed  approval 
of  an  application  by  Citron,  the  French  con- 
cern, to  use  OM  or  Ciimmlns  engines  in 
trucks  to  be  sUpped  to  China  on  the  grounds 
the  trucks  are  strategic.  However,  both  OM 
and  Cummins  deny  any  plans  to  sell  these 
engines,  which  would  be  valued  at  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  three  departments  are  supposed  to 
hash  out  any  dispute  over  a  license  in  an 
interdepartmental  committee.  But  that  com- 
mittee hasn't  decided  a  single  case  involving 
China  trade,  says  its  chairman,  Theodore 
Thau  of  the  Conunerce  Department.  A  con- 
troversy over  the  QM-Perllnl  application  last 
year  reportedly  was  resolved  by  the  National 
Security  Council. 

The  new  tolerance  toward  China  help* 
American  businessmen  compete  more  effec- 
tively for  sales  abroad  even  when  the  China- 
bound  portion  is  insignificant.  The  story 
behind  one  Commerce  Department  license — 
to  export  a  $5  spring — shows  why.  The 
spring  was  to  be  iised  In  one  Japanese-built 
bulldozer  destined  for  China.  Prior  to  the 
new  regulations,  the  American  manufacturer 
of  the  spring  would  have  violated  the  law 
by  selling  it  to  his  Japanese  customer  and, 
as  a  consequence,  might  have  lost  the  cus- 
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tomer's  entire  business;  rather  than  tol- 
erate the  nuisance,  the  customer  might  have 
■witched  to  a  non-American  supplier. 

Businessmen  who  are  interested  in  selling 
directly  to  the  Chinese,  and  plenty  of  them 
are,  find  it  frustrating.  Most  Chinese  Indus- 
trial purchases  are  negotiated  at  trade  fairs 
In  Canton  In  AprU  and  October.  Attendance 
is  by  invitation  orUy.  So  far  Americans  have 
not  been  invited,  and  requests  for  Invitations 
have  been  Ignored.  So  sales  are  negotiated 
through  professional  traders  from  Britain, 
Australia,  Switzerland  and  other  countries. 

It  may  be  a  good  thing  the  Americans 
aren't  invited.  A  China  specialist,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  professor 
Luciain  Pye,  says  agents  for  British  and 
Japanese  companies  are  "Insulted,  ha- 
rangued, kicked,  but  they  just  blink  and 
take  it.  You're  not  going  to  have  that  with 
American  businessmen.  They  have  much 
shorter  fuses." 

Western  brokers  arrive  in  the  knowledge 
their  stay  may  last  a  month,  and  It  may 
produce  no  sale.  Some  ease  the  pain  with  gal- 
lon-plus jugs  of  whisky  purchased  In  Hong 
Kong.  Though  Chinese  rules  allow  a  visitor 
only  one  bottle  of  booze,  they  dont'  say  how 
big  a  bottle. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  fair  are  taken 
up  with  lectures  from  the  Little  Red  Book — 
and  admonitions  against  dealing  with  the 
U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Afterwards  the 
Chinese  bargainers,  distribute  lists  of  the 
goods  they  have  to  sell,  usually  agrlc\iltural 
products  and  raw  materials.  Once  they  see 
how  sales  are  going,  they  decide  whether  and 
what  to  buy. 

The  Chinese  usually  pay  for  their  piu*- 
chases  In  European  currencies,  often  Swiss 
francs.  They  are  reported  to  be  scrup\ilo\is  In 
fulfilling  their  contracts,  although  they  are 
tough  negotiators. 


MR.  PATRICK  B.  HEALY 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  by  syndicated  newspaper  colum- 
nist, Kenneth  Scheibel,  had  high  praise 
for  Mr.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  whom  I  am 
certain  in  well  known  by  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 

This  column,  which  appeared  in  a  large 
number  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  detailed  the  hard,  effective  work 
Pat  Healy  has  done  in  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican dairy  producers  over  the  years.  I 
share  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Schei- 
bel. Pat  Healy  is  a  good,  effective  rep- 
resentative of  one  of  our  major  farm 
organizations.  Even  more  important,  he 
is  a  great  credit,  not  only  to  the  orga- 
nization he  represents,  but  to  agricul- 
ture in  general. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  views 
expressed  in  this  article  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  ask  therefore  that 
it  be  placed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington  Farm  Beat 
Washington,    D.C. — The    best    spokesman 
farmers   have   for   getting   things  done   for 
them  in  Congress  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  a  farm. 

He's  Patrick  B.  Healy,  60  year  old  former 
government  official  who  grew  up  In  a  small 
town  m  Indiana.  Today  as  Secretary  of  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation  here, 
he  seems  to  stand  In  a  class  by  himself  In 
getting  agricultural  bllU  through  Congress 
when  other  farm  leaders  flop. 


"I  never  tried  to  Ud  anybody  about  farm- 
ing," he  said.  Healy's  wizardry  Is  in  getting 
legislation  through  Congress  benefiting  dairy 
farmers. 

In  1970  Healy  and  his  staff  of  lobbyists 
were  notably  successful.  Congress  okayed  a 
special  school  milk  program,  appropriations 
for  dairy  programs,  Import  controls,  a  legis- 
lative package  for  dairy  farmers,  a  Class  I 
base  plan,  pesticide  Indemnities,  an  adver- 
tising and  promotion  bill,  and  others. 

Healy  and  his  dairy  groups  don't  bat  100 
percent  by  any  means.  But  they  do  score  re- 
markably high.  Perhaps  there  are  several 
reasons. 

One  U.S.  Senator  said,  "The  reason  the 
dairy  folks  are  successful  is  that  they  are 
never  unreasonable.  They  don't  try  to  get  too 
much." 

Healy  told  why  his  organization  gets 
things  done  where  other  outfits  flounder: 

"We  talk  to  our  members,  find  out  what 
they  want,  get  the  direction  to  take.  In  Con- 
gress, we  choose  workers.  We  are  careful  who 
Introduces  our  bills.  We  keep  our  Issues  out 
of  party  politics.  We  learn  what  Congress  is 
willing  to  do.  We  don't  ask  for  the  moon. 
Then  we  ask  Congress  to  do  for  us  what  we 
already  know  they  will  do.  We  g\ilde  Con- 
gress a  step  at  a  time.  This  makes  them  feel 
good,  gives  us  winners  and  builds  for  the 
future. 

"When  a  man  introduces  our  bill,  we  go 
to  work  to  help  him.  We  dont  let  one  of 
our  friends  stand  out  there  alone.  But  If  we 
find  out  we  can't  get  along  with  a  fellow,  we 
don't  blast  him.  We  stay  away." 

Healy  learned  the  ropes  in  government, 
spending  14  years  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  knows  how  and  why  the 
Department    will  react  to  various  situations. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Healy  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  do  favors  for  his  friends.  He  has  been 
known  to  fly  all  night,  coast  to  coast,  to 
show  up  the  next  morning  to  help  a  Con- 
gressman celebrate  a  hometown  recognition 
party. 

"I  never  forget  that  gesture  by  Pat,"  said 
one  lawmaker  from  the  west.  "And  I  never 
will." 

A  lonely  Senator  or  Representative  whose 
family  is  back  home,  or  away  from  town 
a  few  weeks,  may  find  himself  as  Healy's 
guest  for  the  weekend  on  the  golf  cotirse. 
Healy  shoots  in  the  70's  but  some  of  his 
Congressional  friends  are  even  better. 

In  Congress,  Healy  limits  his  activities  to 
agriculture.  He  stresses  the  economic 
background  of  his  proposals.  "We  can  get 
political  if  we  have  to,"  he  said.  But  he 
prefers  to  keep  his  programs  out  of  politics. 

Healy  has  learned  that  to  have  friends 
he  and  his  dairy  group  have  to  be  friends.  So 
they  help  both  Republicans  and  Democrats 
when  they  can,  whether  it  be  a  world  re- 
nowned Senator,  a  Presidential  candidate, 
or  an  obscure  young  Representative. 

Perhaps  these  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  one 
farm  outfit  clicks  in  Congress.  There  may  be 
others.  Unlike  some  of  his  colleagues  in 
lobbying,  Healy  looks  to  the  future  and 
what  can  be  achieved,  not  back  to  the  dim 
past  and  what's  Impossible.  And  he  never 
talks  wistfully  about  "going  back  to  the 
farm." 


I  have  taken  the  various  conditions 
that  witnesses  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  said  were  necessary 
to  enable  the  SST  not  to  have  to  come 
back  in  failure  to  the  Federal  trough 
for  sulditional  billions.  Every  one  of  these 
conditions  must  develop  or  the  SST  wUl 
be  a  commercial  failure  that  could  cost 
the  Federal  taxpayer  plenty. 

The  odds  that  each  of  these  condi- 
tions will  work  out  favorably  for  the 
SST  vary.  For  some  the  outlook  is  good. 
For  some  bad.  But  because  every  one 
must  be  favorable,  the  cumulative  odds 
against  the  SST  could  be  as  high  as  250 
to  1  against  for  a  skeptical  realist. 
They  are  at  least  100  to  1  against  for 
an  optimist.  And  they  are  10  to  1  against 
for  the  starry  eyed,  all-out  SST  buff. 

You  be  your  own  handicapper,  simply 
remembering  that  any  necessary  con- 
ditions for  the  SST's  success  must  be 
cumulative,  that  is  each  one  must  be 
fulfilled.  Throw  out  any  conditions  you 
believe  to  be  a  lead-pipe  cinch,  sure  to 
be  fulfilled.  Just  leave  in  the  conditions 
you  think  represent  any  risk  or  chance 
of  missing. 

This  SST  oddsmaking  game  takes  only 
3  or  4  minutes  to  play.  There  are  no 
prizes  for  winners  but  you  can  have  the 
satisfaction  of  determining  what  your 
chances  are  as  a  taxpayer  of  being  a  bis 
and  maybe  a  very  big  loser. 

Here  is  the  table: 


ODE>S  AGAINST  SST  PRIVATE 
PINANCINa   100  TO   1 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  con- 
servative calculations  show  the  odds  far 
more  than  100  to  1  against  the  SST  ever 
being  a  successful  privately  fintinced 
commercial  plane. 

Be  your  own  "Jimmie  the  Greek"  or 
handicapper  and  you  wUl  find  that  any 
conceivable  future  developments — no 
matter  how  optimistic — could  give  the 
SST  1  chance  in  10  of  succeeding. 


Cumulative 

odds 


Odds  on 

tliis 

condition 


Condition 


lin3 Iin3. 


Iin4. 


3  in  4. 


linS. 


1  In  16. 


linZ 

(•yen 
money). 


Iln2 

(evtn 
money). 


Iln32. 


Iln2 

(even 
money). 


No  substantial  ovef-runs  in  tlie 
cost  of  producing  Uie  plane.  An 
over-run  of  50  percent  or  more 
would  make  the  plane  econom- 
ically impossible.  And  m  sub- 
stantial over-runs  in  the  plane's 
operating  costs.  A  50  percent 
increase  here  would  also  destroy 
the  plane's  capacity  to  com- 
pete. In  view  of  the  tracli 
record  on  alt  new  state-of-the- 
art  planes  where  R  &  D  and 
prototypes  are  government 
financed  this  is  highly  unlikely. 

A  bi;  economic  recovery  for 
America  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world.  This  is  very  likely. 
But  not  certain.  It  big  economic 
recovery  does  not  come  the 
plane  will  not  sell  and  can  not 
be  financed 

The  financing  and  sale  of  the  SST 
depends  on  quadrupling  overseas 
air-tratfic  rn  next  20  years  It  it 
merely  doubles,  ttie  sa.e  of 
SST'i  will  drop  precipitously. 
Chances  are  even  that  sales  will 
quadruple. 

Complete  solution  ot  noise  prob- 
:em  without  serious  economic 
penalties.  Testim.ny  shows  an 
increase  in  weight  of  50,000 
pounds  for  noise  suppressors- 
equal  to  entire  payload.  This  is 
sure  to  reduce  range,  increase 
fuel  consurnp.ion  and  capital 
cost  Proponents  are  sure  they 
can  do  this  Competent  oppo- 
nents are  highly  skeptical. 
Chances  are  about  even. 
.  Dimination  ol  upper  atmosphere 
threat  by  SST's.  Agreement 
that  SST's  will  put  enough 
water  vapor  into  upper  atmos- 
phere to  reduce  ozone  by  at 
least  4  percent  Agreement  that 
this  may  increase  radiation  on 
earth.  Agreement  that  I  t  does, 
radiation  induced  illnesses 
would  increase.  Agreement  that 
If  this  IS  estab  isheo.  plane 
should  not  fly.  Propone  ts  think 
this  threat  ir  very  unlikely. 
Opponents  don't  see  how  this 
can  be  avoided. 
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Cumulativs 
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odds 
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Condition 

Iin64 

-  1  in  2 

.  That  fuel  consumption  will  not  b« 

(•ven 

prohibitively  high.  Several 

money). 

experts  have  predicted  that  the 
SST  would  require  the  discovery 
of  another  oilfield  the  size  of 
the  north  slope  ol  Alaska. 
Chances  ol  keeping  tuel  down 
to  acceptable  limits:  1  in  2. 

1  in  256.... 

.  liB4 

.  Repeal  of  antitrust  laws  applica- 
tion to  air  carriers.  fNajeeb 
Halaby,  the  principal  pro-SST 

witness  for  the  airlines,  called 

this  essential  for  private 

financing.) 

ELECTION  REFORM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  since  Sen- 
ator Mathias  and  I  introduced  our  Fed- 
eral Election  Reform  Act  of  1971,  a  great 
deal  of  interest  has  been  generated  on 
the  subject  of  campaign  reform.  Just  re- 
cently, WTOP— TV  and  radio — endorsed 
our  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Reform    Campaign   Finance   This    Yeae 

Congress  must  move  with  deliberate  speed 
to  er&se  the  evil  effects  of  money  on  political 
campaigns.  The  President,  we  believe,  can- 
not continue  to  be  neutral  In  this  fight  and 
should  declare  himself  for  strong,  specific 
reforms. 

Congress  will  have  to  move  fast  If  new 
legislation  Is  to  cover  the  1972  campaigns.  It 
win  be  absolutely  Inexcusable  If  candidates 
are  bought,  sold,  and  otherwise  compromised 
In  1972  as  has  happened  so  often  In  the  past. 

Several  major  bills  have  emerged.  Most  of 
them  have  at  least  some  praiseworthy  fea- 
tures. At  this  point,  the  best  of  the  lot  ap- 
pears to  be  one  drafted  by  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  the  minority  leader,  and  Senator 
Charles  Mathlaa  of  Maryland. 

The  Scott-Mathlas  bill  bypasses  the  notion 
of  spending  limits  In  favor  of  limits  on  con- 
tributions. It  would  regulate  what  may  be 
given  to  a  candidate  by  supporters  as  well  as 
what  he  may  give  hlmseh',  which  should 
deter  the  rich  man  from  trying  to  buy  public 
office.  The  bill  also  provides  tax  Incentives 
that  will  encourage  more  people  to  con- 
tribute. 

The  Scott-Mathlas  package  would  create 
a  dUclosure  system  with  teeth  In  It.  On  any 
list  of  priorities  for  legislation,  disclosure 
must  be  at  the  top.  The  sources  of  political 
money  must  cease  to  be  secret. 

It  won't  be  easy  to  get  reform  legislation 
In  this  field.  Many  members  of  Congress — 
perhaps  most — have  profited  from  the  exist- 
ing money  arrangements.  But  this  Is  a  gut 
Issue  If  ever  there  was  one,  for  If  elections 
arent  clean  how  can  government  be  clean? 
If  members  of  Congress  balk  on  these  re- 
forms, they  should  be  voted  out  of  office. 

It's  time  to  quit  winking  at  campaign 
abuses  and  hyprocrlsles.  There  must  be  re- 
form legislation  this  year. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  .  .  .  Norman 
Davis  speaking  for  WTOP. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  HUNGARIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  this  an- 
niversary of  Hungarian  independence, 
we  recall  the  March  Laws  of  1848  which 
made  Hungary  virtually  independent 
under  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  and 
which  called  for  popular,  representative 
government,  religious  freedom,  the  right 


of  public  assembly  and  the  abolition  of 
serfdom. 

Unfortimately  Hungary's  independ- 
ence did  not  endure.  In  a  few  months 
the  Hapsburgs,  aided  by  Russian  troops, 
overthrew  the  young  republic. 

In  our  own  time  we  have  witnessed 
similar  tragedies  which  have  befallen  the 
people  of  Hungary.  In  1956  the  Hun- 
garians tried  again  to  achieve  real  free- 
dom, and  again  the  effort  was  thwarted 
by  Russian  troops. 

We  can  conclude  that  the  past  has 
been  unkind  to  the  Hungarians  in  a 
political  sense.  Yet  the  prestige  of  the 
Hungarian  people  has  always  been  high, 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  All  know 
that  the  Hungarians  have  made  magnif- 
icent contributions  in  music,  drama,  and 
literature.  Indeed  the  Hungarians  have 
been  acclaimed  as  well  for  their  style  of 
life,  their  great  interest  in  the  arts,  their 
dedication  to  life  and  freedom.  Hungar- 
ians are  much  respected  in  the  civilized 
world. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  their  political 
misfortunes,  the  Hungarians  have  main- 
tained their  traditions,  their  construc- 
tive character,  and  their  determination 
that  one  day  Hungary  again  will  be  free 
of  foreign  influence.  They  deserve  the 
concern  and  the  prayers  of  aU  Ameri- 
cans. 


DEATH   OP  JACK   ENTRA'ITER 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  State  of  Nevada  lost  on3 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  its  tourist  in- 
dustry, Jack  Entratter  of  the  Sands 
Hotel. 

More  than  any  other  figure  in  a  dec- 
ade. Jack  Entratter  brought  to  Nevada 
the  biggest  stars  in  the  world  of  enter- 
tainment and  is  more  than  any  single  in- 
dividual responsible  for  the  growth  of 
the  State's  reputation  as  the  world  capi- 
tal of  entertainment. 

He  lived  for  nearly  20  years  in  my  State 
and  during  that  time  became  a  leader  in 
the  business,  cultural,  and  social  lif^of 
the  community  and  set  an  example  of 
friendship  and  talent  that  was  inspiring 
to  young  and  old.  I  counted  him  among 
the  most  unforgettable  friends  that  I 
have  had. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edito- 
rials commenting  on  his  passing  from  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun  and  the  Las  Vegas  Review 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  I  Stand 

(By  Hank  Greenspun) 

Death  cancels  everything  except  the  truth. 

The  truth  about  Jack  Entratter  is  some- 
thing we  must  make  known.  For  he  was  a 
man  who  held  the  truth  at  the  center  of  his 
life. 

He  had  faith  In  people.  He  believed  that 
human  beings  were  worth  bothering  about. 
This  gave  him  courage  and  strength,  despite 
many  moments  when  a  lesser  man  would 
have  become  a  cynic. 

He  was  sensitive  and  talented.  Imaginative 
and  creative.  He  made  Las  Vegas  the  show 
business  capital  of  the  world. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  airport  last  night  when 
Danny  Thomas  was  catching  a  plane  to  come 
to  Las  Vegas,  he  said  "Under  Jack  Entratter 
the  Sands  was  the  flag  ship  of  the  Strip.  It 
was  the  home  of  the  trreatest  solo  performers 


In  the  business.  The  Sands  was  a  family  and 
Jack  was  the  Daddy." 

A  marvel  Is  that  all  his  great  qualities  were 
with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life  despite  dis- 
appointments and  betrayals;  despite  in- 
gratitude  and  the  forgetfulness  of  the  many 
people  he  helped  on  their  way  to  siardom. 

He  gave  people  their  starts,  many  of  them 
celebrated  names  In  show  business  and  a  lot 
of  them.  In  their  empty  success  turned  their 
backs  on  him. 

His  faith  In  people  enabled  him  to  shiug 
aside  the  memory  of  those  who  had  turned 
on  him,  treated  him  badly,  were  Incapable 
of  appreciating  his  help. 

Jack  was  a  civilized  man.  He  started  In 
the  Jungle  of  the  New  York  night  clubs  In 
the  entertainment  business  with  its  great 
variety  of  performers.  Its  peripheral  charac- 
ters. Its  strong  arm  men  and  Its  leeches.  The 
great  thing  about  Jack  Is  that,  despite  all 
the  pressures,  he  never  went  down  to  that 
level. 

He  survived  the  fringe  elements,  kept  him- 
self scrupulously  clean  In  a  sometimes  dirty 
business. 

He  might  suffer  many  disappointments  but 
he  started  each  day  anew  trying  to  keep^o 
his  truth,  to  remain  human  In  the  Jungle. 

No  man  was  more  devoted  to  the  less  for- 
tunate, the  needy  and  all  the  causes  which 
uplifted  man.  He  was  a  leader  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Ironically,  the  most  complete  ruthlessnesa 
he  experienced  did  not  come  from  the  people 
on  the  edges  of  our  society,  but  from  those 
cold  and  faceless  robots  of  the  corporate 
structure. 

Perhaps  in  the  end  that  was  what  ground 
him  down  most  of  all.  He  could  understand 
vlclousness  and  greed.  He  could  understand 
all  human  frailties  and  vices,  except  the 
manipulations  and  the  lack  of  loyalty  which 
rend  the  human  soul. 

The  Jungle  could  not  destroy  his  sensi- 
tivity, his  goodness,  his  basic  humanity. 

Even  the  sharp  blade  of  corporate  guil- 
lotine could  not  destroy  his  faith.  He  is  gone 
and  the  Industry  he  represented,  the  world 
of  show  business,  the  community  he  lived 
and  worked  In  are  diminished. 

We  are  all  diminished  when  a  good  and 
believing  man  leaves  us. 

Jack   Entratter   Stood   Tall   in   Las  Vegas 

Jack  Entratter  was  a  tall  man  In  stature. 

To  those  whose  lives  evolved  In  and  around 
the  world  of  entertainment;  to  countless 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  children;  to  thou- 
sands of  working  people;  and  to  this  com- 
munity, he  stood  even  taller. 

The  handsome,  always  Impeccably-dressed 
former  president  of  the  Sands  Hotel  died 
Thursday  morning.  His  unexpected  death 
shocked  notables  and  "little  people"  through- 
out the  country. 

The  58-year  old  Entratter  came  to  Las 
Vegas  as  vice  president  of  the  Sands  In  1952 
He  became  president  10  years  later  and  held 
that  post  until  Howard  Hughes  purchased 
the  hotel  In  1967. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  be  was  senlOT 
vice  president  of  the  Sands  as  well  as  enter- 
tainment director,  a  capacity  he  held  since 
his  arrival  In  Nevada. 

Among  the  thousands  of  telegrams  and 
communications  received  at  the  hotel  since 
his  death  are  those  from  "his  boys"  the 
Clan,  Prank  Sinatra,  Dean  Martin,  Sammy 
Davis,  Jr.,  Peter  Lawford  and  Joey  Bishop. 
Entratter  was  Instrumental  In  initiating  the 
big  name  policy  that  has  prevailed  over  the 
years  In  hotel  showrooms  on  the  famed 
Strip.  The  Clan  members  brought  new 
heights  to  the  entertainment  scene. 

Entratter  was  also  Instrumental  In  found- 
ing the  Jewish  community  of  Las  Vegas,  and 
In  establishing  Temple  Beth  Sholom.  where 
he  served  as  president  for  five  years. 

Pollovrtng  the  death  of  his  wife  Dorothy  in 
1961.  he  founded  the  Dorothy  Entratter 
Homes  for  Children  in  Israel. 
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And,  because  of  his  great  concern  for  the 
economy  of  Clark  County  and  the  welfare 
of  lU  residents,  he  created  Jobs  and  found 
employment  for  hundreds  of  people. 

Jack  Entratter's  survivors,  his  close  busi- 
ness associates,  his  employes,  the  "greats" 
of  show  business,  homeless  children  In  Is- 
rael and  members  of  this  community  wUl 
find  a  deep  void  because  of  the  man's  death. 

Jack  Entratter  was  a  TALL  man. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE 
NEO-ISOLATIONISTS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
March  16,  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  there  is  an  excellent  article  by 
Columnist  Crosby  Noyes  entitled  "The 
President  and  the  Neo-Isolationists." 

Mr.  Noyes  presents  his  usual  penetrat- 
ing, di.'=;passicnate,  and  balanced  analy- 
sis of  differing  viewpoints  and  comes 
down  hard  en  the  need  for  pragmatism 
in  our  international  posture. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President  and  the  Neo-Isolationists 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
President  Nixon,  quite  evidently.  Is  trying 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  debate.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  now,  In  a  variety  of  forxims,  he  Is 
Inviting  the  nation  to  lift  its  attention  from 
the  Immediate  problem  of  the  Indochina  war 
and  concentrate  on  the  role  of  the  nation  in 
the  world  in  the  postwar  period. 

Nixon  Is  concerned  with  reaction  to  the 
experience  of  the  war  In  terms  of  what  he 
calls  a  growing  "neo-lsolatlonlsm"  In  the 
Congress  and  the  country  at  large. 

He  Is  convinced  that  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
for  the  world  If  the  attitudes  and  responses 
bred  In  Vietnam  should  come  to  condition 
American  foreign  policy  over  the  next  decade 
or  so.  And  he  notes  that  those  who  most 
warmly  embrace  the  new  Isolationism  Include 
some  of  the  most  ardent  Internationalists  of 
a  few  years  back. 

The  President's  critics,  of  course,  deny  that 
they  are  Isolationists.  They  are  simply  re- 
pelled, they  say,  by  the  ugliness  of  the  war. 
The  young  ones  are  calling  for  a  new  Inter- 
national morality  which  would  outlaw  the 
use  of  force — presumably  by  everybody.  The 
older  ones  are  calling  for  unilateral  restraints 
on  the  use  of  American  power  to  back  up  our 
overseas  commitments. 

Historian  Henry  Steele  Commager  recent- 
ly diagnosed  our  "fundamental  disease"  as 
"the  psychology  of  the  cold  war,  our  obses- 
sion with  power,  our  assumption  that  the 
great  problems  that  glare  upon  us  so  hide- 
ously from  every  corner  of  the  horizon  can 
be  solved  by  force." 

Labels  aside,  of  course,  it  comes  pretty 
much  to  the  same  thing.  The  motivations 
may  be  different.  But  what  constituted  clas- 
sical American  Isolationism  was  precisely  the 
non-commitment  of  American  power  In  the 
International  equation  that  existed  before 
World  War  II. 

In  those  days,  even  without  American 
power,  a  precarious  balance  could  be  main- 
tained between  the  other  great  powers  then 
existing.  The  great  and  devastating  wars 
broke  out  only  when  that  essential  power 
balance  was  seriously  destabilized. 

The  difference  today,  as  Nixon  has  been 
at  some  pains  to  point  out.  Is  that  only  the 
United  States  has  the  strength  to  maintain 
a  balance  to  Chinese  and  Russian  power.  The 
destabilizing  effect  If  this  counterbalancing 
force  were  withdrawn  everywhere  In  the 
world  Is  no  mere  figment  of  the  cold  war- 
riors' Imagination.  If  you  don't  believe  It, 
aak  a  German  or  a  Japanese. 


But  the  liberal  critics  aren't  consulting 
the  Germans  or  Japanese.  They  are  taking 
counsel  from  such  as  Henry  Steele  Commager 
and  the  youthful  Idealists  who  quite  under- 
standably would  like  the  world  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  what  It  Is. 

Those  that  are  In  Congress  are  busy  trying 
to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
commit  American  power  abroad  on  the  du- 
bious assumption  that  Congress  Is  Inherent- 
ly more  cautious  and  peace-loving  than  the 
President  Is.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
mounting  a  determined  assault  on  the  mili- 
tary establishment,  flailing  away  at  every 
proposal  to  strengthen  the  nation's  defenses 
against  a  rapidly  growing  Soviet  nuclear 
threat.  To  an  extent  rarely  seen  In  the  past, 
congressional  committees  are  trying  to  mo- 
bilize public  opinion  In  support  of  their  de- 
mand for  a  general  abdication  by  the  United 
States  of  Its  role  as  a  world  power. 

Nixon,  In  his  various  statements,  is  trying 
to  chart  a  middle  course.  He  Is  prepared  to 
make  concessions  to  the  neo-lsolatlonlsts 
but  not  to  capitulate  to  them.  In  recent  days, 
the  emphasis  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  has  been 
on  maintaining,  rather  than  shedding,  our 
global  obligations. 

Nixon  Insists  that  what  he  Is  saying  Is  new 
and  different  from  what  has  been  said  In  the 
past.  His  critics  deny  It,  charging  that  the 
President's  thinking  on  world  affairs  Is  still 
flrmly  planted  In  the  tradition  of  Truman, 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

They  are  both  right.  The  course  that  Nixon 
Is  charting  Is  new  In  the  sense  that  It  lies 
between  the  sweeping,  go-anywhere-do-any- 
thlng  philosophy  of  the  50s  and  the  cut-and- 
run  sentiment  of  the  day.  The  accent  Is  on 
shared  burdens  and  responsibilities  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  rather  than  the  strictly  made- 
in-Amerlca  approach  of  the  earlier  era. 

But  of  course  Nixon's  thinking  has  not 
changed  all  that  much  because  the  realities 
have  not  changed  all  that  much  either.  The 
forces  that  motivate  nations,  the  harsh  di- 
alectics of  power,  the  contention  between 
Inherently  antagonistic  systems  Is  very  much 
the  same  today  as  It  was  20  or  even  200 
years  ago.  And  no  amount  of  wishful  think- 
ing by  the  apostles  of  the  New  Enlighten- 
ment Is  going  to  have  much  effect  on  the 
forces  with  which  every  American  President 
must  contend. 


CHINA  TRADE 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a 
thought-provoking  article  by  Jonathan 
Kwitny  entitled  "The  China  Trade:  U.S. 
Concerns  Export  Mainland -Bound  Goods 
as  Embargo  Loosens.  GM,  Monsanto. 
Others  Make  Deals;  Defense  Officials 
Frown  on  Some  Proposals." 

To  me  that  is  welcome  news.  For  many 
years  I  have  presented  the  fact  I  believe 
our  policy  toward  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  is  unrealistic ;  have  asked,  "Why 
turn  your  back  on  800  million  people 
some  assert  want  to  stab  you  in  the 
back?" 

Better  relations  with  all  peoples  would 
result  from  a  policy  of  more  trade,  less 
aid — so  I  was  glad  to  read  this  article, 
and  proud  that  a  great  Missouri  corpora- 
tion, Monsanto  Chemical  has  joined  such 
companies  as  General  Motors  in  effort  to 
increase  our  trade  with  this  nation  and 
all  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar,  11,  1971] 
The    China   Trade:    U.S.    Concrns   EScpobt 

MAINLAND-BcmND  OOOOS  AS  EMBARGO  LOOS- 
ENS— OM,  Monsanto,  Othiks  Make  Dkai«; 
Defense  Offtciala  Frown  on  Some  Pro- 
posals— 740  MnxiON  Aspirin  a  Dat? 

(By  Jonathan  Kwitny) 
After  a  20-year  embargo,  American  corpo- 
rations have  begun  to  do  business  with  Com- 
munist China. 

The  flow  of  American  products  and  tech- 
nology Into  the  People's  Republic  has  Just 
started,  and  It  is  only  a  trickle.  Still,  It 
amounts  to  at  least  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  And  many  businessmen  who  have 
no  trade  with  mainland  China  now  are  seek- 
ing It. 

So  far  only  a  handful  of  American  compa- 
nies have  traded  with  China  through  Inter- 
mediaries since  December,  1969,  when  the 
Nixon  administration  eased  the  near-total 
ban  on  trade  with  mainland  China  that  had 
existed  since  1949.  But  this  handful  Includes 
such  major  manufacturers  as  General  Motors 
and  two  large  chemical  companies,  Monsanto 
and  Hercules.  Among  other  American  com- 
panies whose  products  have  been  sold  to 
China  are  American  Optical,  Sperry  Rand 
and  Cummins  Engine. 

The  government  still  bans  sales  to  China  of 
goods  deemed  "strategic,"  though  there  Is  an 
occasional  argument  over  just  what  Is  strate- 
gic. In  any  case,  the  new  trade  effort  Is  being 
encouraged  by  the  Nixon  administration. 

CORPORATE    SECRECY 

Last  month  President  Nixon,  In  his  State  of 
the  World  message,  pledged  to  "remove  need- 
less obstacles  to  .  .  .  contacts  between  the 
Chinese  and  American  peoples,"  a  statement 
Interpreted  by  some  to  mean  more  trade  bar- 
riers would  fall. 

In  most  cases  the  Commerce  Department 
refuses  to  name  companies  whose  deals  It  has 
cleared.  However,  the  department  has  made 
known  the  kinds  of  China-bound  products  It 
has  licensed  for  export.  They  Include  bag- 
closing  sewing  machines,  brake  parts  for 
locomotives,  parts  for  copying  machines  and 
chemicals  for  pesticide  and  antibiotics  as 
well  as  some  foreign -made  products  manu- 
factured under  licensing  agreements  with 
American  companies.  All  products  are  proc- 
essed further  or  assembed  In  Europe  or 
Japan  before  shipment  to  China. 

For  executives  of  most  American  compa- 
nies Involved,  the  trade  could  become  a  high- 
ly controversial  Issue.  So  they  won't  even 
admit  they  are  Involved  unless  confronted 
with  evidence.  For  example,  one  East  Coast 
manufacturing  company  officially  Insists  It 
has  sold  nothing  to  China.  But  told  that  a 
product  of  which  It  Is  the  major  supplier  Is 
on  the  Commerce  Department's  list,  a  spokes- 
man concedes,  "That  hM  as  much  chance  of 
not  being  us  as  I  have  of  getting  the  next 
male  lead  In  the  Ballet  Rousse." 

SEVEN    HTTNDREO   FORTY    MILLION    ASPIRIN 
CHEWERS? 

The  Chinese  themselves  are  even  more  se- 
cretive. They  encourage  the  view  that  they 
aren't  Interested  In  American  trade,  and  the 
decision  to  tolerate  a  little  of  It  seems  to 
have  been  based  at  least  partly  on  economic 
necessity.  The  Chinese  still  rebuff  American 
businessmen  who  try  to  approach  them  di- 
rectly, and  deals  through  middlemen  are 
made  In  an  atmosphere  of  International  in- 
trigue. 

Monsanto,  one  of  the  companies  that  has 
been  identified,  has  sold  China  through  sub- 
sidiaries abroad  roughly  $750,000  worth  of 
chemicals  Including  base  materials  for  aspirin 
and  for  rubber  compounding.  Transactions 
not  yet  consummated,  for  which  Monsanto 
has  received  approval,  may  push  Its  sales  to 
China  past  the  $1  million  mark. 

Monsanto  talks  more  freely  about  Its  sales 
than  do  other  companies.  A  spokesman  says  It 
could  take  10  years  for  mainland  China,  with 
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Its  740  million  people,  to  rival  Nationalist 
Clilna  (Taiwan)  as  a  purchaser  of  U.S.  prod- 
ucts altbough  TalWEm  has  only  14  million 
people.  "But  you  Just  can't  look  at  a  market 
ol  that  size  and  not  believe  that  eventually  a 
lot  at  goods  are  going  to  be  sold  there,"  he 
says.  "One  aspirin  tablet  a  day  to  each  of 
thoee  guys,  and  that's  a  lot  of  aspirin." 

OM  AND  china's  FOKEICN  AH) 

Last  year  General  Motors  sold  80  truck 
engines  to  the  Roberto  Perllnl  Co.  of  Italy, 
«  which  planned  to  export  the  engines  to  China 
In  Perllnl  dump  trucks.  That  sale  was  publi- 
cized when  the  Commerce  Department  li- 
censed it.  The  department  said  CM  received 
•232,000  for  the  engines  and  $450,000  for 
spare  parts. 

Since  then,  GM  acknowledges,  It  has  sold — 
without  publicity — two  (30,000  earth  movers 
to  a  Chinese  construction  group  building  a 
highway  In  Zambia.  The  sale  was  licensed  by 
the  Commerce  Department  on  Jan.  7. 

From  Its  Relchert  Division  In  Vienna, 
American  Optical  has  shipped  about  $15,000 
worth  of  microscopes  for  medical  research 
to  China.  Equipment  produced  by  Sperry 
Rand  and  four  smaller  American  companies. 
In  a  transaction  approved  by  the  government, 
went  to  China  as  part  of  four  British  Trident 
aircraft  sold  by  Pakistani  Airways.  And  China 
has  bought  bulldoeers  powered  by  Cummins 
dlesels,  manufactured  by  a  Japanese  firm 
under  license  from  the  American  company. 
Most  of  the  trade  with  China  is  one  way. 
The  one  known  exception  Involves  Hercules, 
the  chemical  company,  whose  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries have  bought  more  than  $1  million 
In  resin  from  China. 

Altogether,  the  Commerce  Department  says 
It  has  Issued  nine  licenses  for  the  export  of 
goods  or  technology  to  China.  However, 
sources  In  the  State  Department  say  that 
Commerce  Department  officials  have  issued 
several  times  that  msiny  "advisory  opinions" 
Interpreted  as  permission  to  trade  with 
China.  Such  opinions  apparently  dekl  with 
sales  by  American-owned  companies  abroad 
of  goods  originating  outside  the  U.S.  These 
sales  don't  have  to  be  licensed. 

The  Commerce  Department  says  It  has  de- 
nied only  one  license  application.  In  the 
proposed  transaction,  an  Italian  company 
using  an  American-owned  process  would 
have  made  and  sold  a  heavy  press  for  turning 
out  sheet  steel.  But  the  press  was  considered 
strategic. 

Before  issuing  licenses,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment checks  with  the  State  Department 
and  the  Defense  Department.  The  Defense 
Department  reportedly  has  delayed  approval 
of  an  application  by  Citron,  the  French  con- 
cern, to  use  GM  or  Cummins  engines  In 
trucks  to  be  shipped  to  China  on  the  grounds 
the  tniclcs  are  strategic.  However,  both  GM 
and  Cummins  deny  any  plans  to  sell  these 
engines,  which  would  be  valued  at  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  three  departments  are  supposed  to 
hash  out  smy  dispute  over  a  license  In  an 
Interdepartmental  committee.  But  that  com- 
mittee hasn't  decided  a  single  case  involving 
China  trade,  says  Its  chairman,  Theodore 
Thau  of  the  Commerce  Department.  A  con- 
troversy over  the  GM-Perllnl  application  last 
year  reportedly  was  resolved  by  the  National 
Seciu^ty  Council. 

The  new  tolerance  toward  China  helps 
American  businessmen  compete  more  efTeo- 
Uvely  for  sales  abroad  even  when  the  China- 
bound  portion  is  Insignificant.  The  story  be- 
hind one  Commerce  Department  license — to 
export  a  •£  spring — shows  why.  The  spring 
was  to  be  used  In  one  Japanese-built  bull- 
dozer destined  for  China.  Prior  to  the  new 
regulations,  the  American  manufacturer  of 
the  spring  would  have  violated  the  law  by 
selling  It  to  hlB  Japanese  customer  and,  as 
a  consequence,  might  have  lost  the  custom- 
er's entire  business;  rather  than  tolerate  the 
nuisance,  the  customer  might  have  switched 
to  a  non-American  supplier. 


Businessmen  who  are  Interested  in  selling 
directly  to  the  Chinese,  and  plenty  of  them 
Me,  find  It  frustrating.  Most  Chinese  In- 
dustrial purchases  are  negotiated  at  trade 
fairs  in  Canton  In  April  and  October.  At- 
tendance is  by  Invitation  only.  So  far  Ameri- 
cans have  not  been  Invited,  and  requests 
for  invitations  have  been  Ignored.  So  sales 
are  negotiated  through  professional  traders 
from  Britain.  Australia,  Switzerland  and 
other  countries. 

It  may  be  a  good  thing  the  Americans 
aren't  Invitee.  A  China  specialist.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  professor 
Luclan  Pye,  says  agents  for  British  and  Jap- 
anese companies  are  "lns\ilted,  harangued, 
kicked,  but  they  j\ist  blink  and  take  It. 
You're  not  going  to  have  that  with  Ameri- 
can businessmen.  They  have  much  shorter 
fuses." 

Western  brokers  arrive  in  the  knowledge 
their  stay  may  last  a  month,  and  It  may 
produce  no  sale.  Some  ease  the  pain  with 
gallon-plus  Jugs  of  whisky  purchased  in  Hong 
Kong.  Though  Cailnese  rules  allow  a  visitor 
only  one  bottle  of  booze,  they  dcn't  say  how 
big  a  bottle. 

The  first  few  days  of  the  fair  are  taken  up 
with  lectures  rrom  the  Little  Red  Book — and 
admonitions  aganlst  dealing  with  the  U.S. 
or  the  Soviet  Union.  Afterward  the  Chinese 
bargainers  distribute  lists  of  goods  they  have 
to  sell,  usually  agricultural  products  and  raw 
materials.  Once  they  see  how  sales  are  going, 
they  decide  whether  and  what  to  buy. 

The  Chinese  usually  pay  for  their  pvxr- 
chases  In  European  currencies,  often  Swiss 
francs.  They  are  reported  to  be  scrupulous 
In  fulfilling  their  contracts,  although  they 
are  tough  negotiators. 


THE  SST 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
syndicated  columnist,  James  J.  Kil- 
patrlck,  is  well  known  for  his  articulation 
of  his  political  views,  which  usually  re- 
flect the  conservative  viewpoint.  While 
I  do  not  always  agree  with  his  comments, 
I  always  And  them  provocative. 

Mr.  Kllpatrlck  addressed  the  current 
controversy  surrounding  the  SST  in  his 
recent  colimm  of  March  14.  I  agree  with 
his  comments  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  column  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Will  We  B«  Stttck  WrrH  an  Aobornx  Edsjx? 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

Let  me  come  back,  if  I  may,  to  this  matter 
of  the  sup>ersonlc  transport  plane.  The  ques- 
tion has  sorely  divided  conservatives.  It  has 
split  the  Senate  almost  exactly  in  half.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  this  month,  one  more 
legislative  decision  will  have  to  be  made,  and 
we  ought  to  think  It  out  slowly. 

This  Is  the  parliamentary  situation:  The 
House  and  Senate  agreed  In  December  to 
continue  funds  for  development  of  two  pro- 
totype SSTs  at  the  rate  of  $210  million  for 
this  fiscal  year.  The  agreement  expires  on 
Mar.  31.  As  of  April  1,  unless  a  new  con- 
tinuing resolution  is  adopted,  funds  will  run 
out  and  the  program  will  be  effectively  killed. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
ducted hearings  on  such  a  resolution  this 
week.  The  House  may  reach  a  vote  in  the 
next  10  days. 

Proponents  of  the  SST  are  seeking  to  have 
the  funding  level  Increased  to  $290  million 
for  the  year.  They  are  placing  their  greatest 
emphasis  on  two  arguments — first,  that  the 
propam  involves  the  two  Boeing  prototypes 
only,  with  no  commitment  to  future  subsidy 
of  production  models;  and  second,  that  if  the 
United  States  abandons  the  project,  "some- 


body else"  wUl  build  commercial  supersonic 
liners  and  reap  a  harvest  from  them. 

The  first  of  the  two  arguments  is  better 
than  the  second,  but  neither  Is  worth  much 
If  the  SST  is  inherently  unwise,  continued 
funding  even  of  prototypes  U  surely  folly 
The  prototypes  might  answer  a  host  of  queii 
tlons  relating  to  design  and  performance 
but  they  will  tell  us  lltUe  about  environ- 
mental damage  and  they  will  contribute 
nothing  toward  the  critical  Issue  of  actual 
commercial  operation. 

This  Is  the  question  In  my  own  view,  that 
the  Congress  wUl  want  to  examine  most 
closely.  Are  the  taxpayers  being  stuck  with 
financing  an  airborne  Edsel?  Unless  convinc- 
ing evidence  can  be  marshalled  to  demon- 
strate the  profitability  of  the  SST.  the  whole 
Justification  collapses. 

In  estimating  profit  or  loss,  some  factors 

can  be  put  down  with  reasonable  accuracy 

fuel  consumption,  crew  pay,  landing  fees 
ground  maintenance,  and  the  like.  But  once 
these  items  have  been  calculated,  one  files 
Into  fiscal  fog.  It  Is  far  from  clear  what  an 
SST  woiUd  cost  at  the  outset.  Estimates 
range  from  $40  million  to  $80  million  a  copy 
the  figure  of  $48  million  lately  has  settled 
down  In  the  news.  If  this  is  roughly  the 
capital  Investment  that  must  be  recovered— 
and  recovered  at  a  profit,  with  royalties  paid 
back  to  the  taxpayers — it  becomes  clear  that 
the  airlines  are  projecting  an  enormously 
expensive  adventure. 

Where  would  the  revenues  come  from  to 
pay  it  off?  Here  one  climbs  out  of  fog  Into 
fantasy.  The  proponents'  expectations  are 
as  thin  as  the  air  an  SST  would  fly  in.  On  a 
typical  trans-Atlantic  trip,  a  passenger  would 
save  about  three  hours.  Granted,  time  is 
money.  But  money  to  whom?  Is  it  truly  con- 
ceivable that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
passengers  can  be  found — enough  to  produce 
a  load  factor  of  55  to  58  percent— willing 
to  pay  the  steep  surcharges  of  supersonic 
flight,  Just  to  save  three  hours? 

It  seems  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  Edsel, 
to  return  to  that  dismal  analogy,  was  In 
fact  an  excellent  machine;  it  Just  locked 
funny.  The  sales  resistance  was  mostly  sub- 
jective. To  believe  In  the  commertilal  suc- 
cess of  the  SST,  one  must  believe  that  inter- 
continental passengers  will  put  subJecUve 
doubts  aside — that  they  will  accept  the  new 
dangers  of  flight  In  a  flying  fuel  tank  at 
55,000  feet;  will  Involve  themselves  In  re- 
sponsibility for  possible  environmental  dam- 
age; will  swallow  the  Internal  shocks  of  ac- 
celerated time  changes;  and  will  do  all  these 
things  at  higher  fares. 

I  do  not  believe  It,  and  If  this  disbelief  Is 
widely  shared.  It  will  make  no  difference  if 
"somebody  else" — the  RuBslans,  or  the  Brit- 
ish-French— ^bulld  an  SST.  No  Western  air- 
line In  Its^rlght  mind  would  buy  the  Russian 
entry,  and  thus  become  dependent  upon  the 
Communists  for  parts.  Two  years  of  testing 
the  prototype  Concorde  have  evoked  little 
but  groans  and  sighs. 

This  Is  public  money  the  Congress  is  talk- 
ing of  spending.  And  In  the  long  catalogue 
of  legitimate  public  needs,  the  funding  of 
an  SST  ranks  near  the  absolute  bottom. 


ABA  TO  HOLD  INSTITUTE  ON  ASH 
REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary  11.  1971,  President  Nixon  released, 
for  study  and  comment  by  Interested 
parties,  a  report  recommending  far- 
reaching  changes  in  Federal  independ- 
ent regulatory  agencies.  The  report  was 
prepared  by  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Organization- 
chaired  by  Roy  L.  Ash,  president  of  Lit- 
ton Industries,  and  popularly  known  as 
the  "Ash  CouncU." 

The  Ash  Council  conducted  a  study  of 
the  organization  and  (H>eration  of  seven 
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regulatory  conunissions:  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
Securities  &nd  Exchange  Commission, 
Federal  Power  Commission,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  It  has  recom- 
mended far-reaching  changes  substan- 
tially affecting  all  of  these  agencies  ex- 
cept the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. These  changes  involve  not  only 
a  realinement  of  functions  among  agen- 
cies, but  also  substantial  changes  in  the 
internal  organization  and  functions  of 
the  regulatory  agencies. 

The  American  Bar  Association  will 
hold  a  National  Institute  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  April 
16-17  to  examine  this  report.  The  in- 
stitute will  present  an  analysis  smd  eval- 
uation of  the  principal  recommendations, 
by  both  proponents  and  opponents,  as 
well  as  a  brofid  overview  of  the  methods 
and  goals  of  Federal  regulation  of  busi- 
ness and  the  impact  of  these  reconamen- 
dations  on  Industry,  the  bar,  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  public  interest. 

The  moderators  of  the  three  pcinels  will 
be  Prof.  Jerre  Williams,  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Administrative 
Conference,  Prof.  Roger  Cramton,  Its 
present  Chairman,  and  Prank  Wozen- 
craft,  former  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Office  of  Legal  Counsel.  The  par- 
ticipants will  Include  Roy  Ash,  Andrew 
M.  Rouse,  the  Ash  Coimcil's  Executive 
Director;  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  Henry  J. 
Friendly;  Lee  C.  White,  former  FPC 
Chairman;  Louis  J.  Hector,  former  CAB 
Commissioner;  Prof.  William  L.  Cary, 
former  SEC  Chairman;  Richard  B. 
Smith,  presently  an  SEC  Commissioner; 
Stephen  Alles,  president.  Association  of 
American  Rtdlroads;  Alan  S.  Boyd,  pres- 
ident, Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  for- 
mer CAB  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  Roger  Noll,  senior  fel- 
low, Brookings  Institution;  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency;  and 
Bruce  J.  Terris,  former  senior  attorney. 
Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy. 

Peter  M.  Flanigan,  Assistant  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  wUl  be  the  luncheon  speaker 
on  Friday,  April  16,  and  will  be  Intro- 
duced by  William  B.  Spann.  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates. 

I  know  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  interested  in  this  Institute,  and  I 
look  forward  to  its  anals^sis  and  recom- 
mendations. Once  again,  the  ABA  Is  per- 
forming a  valuable  public  service  for  the 
Nation. 


POLITICAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  had  planned  to 
introduce  a  bill  and  make  a  statement 
this  morning.  I  regret  to  annoimce  that 
he  has  been  called  to  Arizona  because  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 

Senator  Faknin  will  Introduce  the  bill 
upon  his  return  from  Arizona.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent^  that  the  statement 
he  prepared  be  included  in  the  Record 
for  today. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Fannin's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 


Statxmxnt  or  Sknatob  Fannin 
Mr.  President,  In  recent  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  recognition  of  the  need  for 
reform  In  our  system  of  political  campaign- 
ing. 

There  Is  deep  coooern  over  the  fact  that  It 
requires  astronomical  sums  ol  money  to  run 
for  elective  offices  these  days.  Candidates 
either  must  have  considerable  wealth  or  the 
backing  of  Individuals  and  organizations  that 
can  provide  the  money  to  pay  for  a  vast  array 
of  campaign  coets. 

Basically,  campaign  reform  ^ould  accom- 
plish two  goals: 

First,  it  should  make  It  possible  for  the 
best  candidates — ^not  Just  the  richest — to  run 
for  public  office. 

And  equally  as  Important,  campaign  re- 
form should  encourage  the  broadest  possible 
base  for  financing  so  that  a  candidate  does 
not  become  the  captive  of  any  special  In- 
terest. 

In  the  waning  hours  of  the  91st  Congress, 
a  very  feeble  bill  was  passed.  It  was  so  anemic 
that  It  did  not  really  deserve  to  be  called  a 
"campaign  reform"  bill,  and  It  was  mercifully 
laid  to  rest  by  President  Nixon. 

With  the  92d  Congress  now  well  under  way, 
we  have  a  new  flxirry  of  activity  on  campaign 
reform. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  who  have  drawn 
up  proposed  legislation,  and  I  am  encour- 
aged to  hear  that  committee  chairmen  are 
pledged  to  speedy  consideration  of  this  Im- 
portant issue.  We  should  have  reforms  In  our 
election  campaigning  and  in  campaign  fund- 
ing. And  this  should  be  enacted  in  time  to 
apply  to  the  1972  elections. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  In  the 
haste  to  get  this  legislation  moving  there  has 
been  a  very  serious,  fundamental  oversight. 
As  I  recall,  we  are  pledged  to  work  out  a 
comprehensive  bill  to  put  meaningful  con- 
trols on  campaign  financing  and  spending. 
We  have  promised  the  people  legislation  that 
would  cure  the  major  abuses  of  campaign 
financing. 

The  bills  that  I  have  seen  would  not  ac- 
complish this. 

Mr.  President,  It  would  be  a  sham  for  the 
Senate  to  pass  any  bill  under  the  banner  of 
campaign  reform  unless  It  contains  provi- 
sions to  block  use  of  union  dues  to  finance 
political  activities. 

Steps  have  been  taken  and  are  being  taken 
to  prevent  abuses  in  campaign  contributions 
by  big  business.  This  Is  a  worthwhile  goal. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  action  to 
curb  the  blatant  abuses  by  big  union  bosses 
and  to  protect  Individual  union  members 
who  are  now  being  forced  to  financially  sup- 
port causes  and  candidates  they  do  not  be- 
lieve In. 

The  barons  of  big  unions  have  terrific  sums 
of  money  at  their  disposal. 

Anyone  who  doubts  this  need  only  step  to 
the  West  front  of  this  Capitol  and  gaze  to 
the  northwest  at  the  proliferation  of  elab- 
orate, plush  union  lobbying  headquarters. 

Tax-free  dues  collected  from  union  mem- 
bers build  up  fantastic  wealth — estimates 
run  from  $75  million  to  $125  million  per 
month.  In  addition,  other  Income  has  been 
esrtlmated  at  around  f  1.5  billion  per  year. 

Properly  used,  such  resources  could  be  of 
great  benefit  to  union  members  and  to  the 
nation. 

Unfortunately,  the  temptation  to  ab\ue 
this  resource  Is  great.  Misuse  of  these  funds 
poses  a  great  threat  to  democracy. 

It  is  not  right  that  union  dues  collected 
Involuntarily  are  being  tised  to  support  poli- 
tical campaigns.  Many  of  the  workers  who 
are  forced  to  pay  these  dues  fljid  that  their 
money  is  helping  elect  public  officials  they  do 
not  want,  or  being  used  to  defeat  candidates 
they  want  to  see  elected. 

Union  dues  are  being  used  to  finance  voter 
registration  drives  'ji  selected  locations  to 
enhance  the  chances  of  a  favored  party  or 
caiuildate. 


Union  dues  are  being  used  for  questionable 
lobbying  activities  Intended  to  keep  big 
union  bosses  in  power  to  the  detriment  of 
rank  and  file  union  members. 

Most  union  members  do  not  realize  how 
much  of  their  hard-earned  money  is  going 
to  pay  for  political  activity. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  AFL,  under 
Samuel  Oompers.  pretty  well  limited  its  lob- 
bying activities  to  legislation  that  would  be 
of  benefit  to  labor.  Mow.  the  union  lobby  is 
so  big  and  vast  that  It  covers  a  wide  spec- 
tnim. 

By  taking  a  bit  of  the  paycheck  of  every 
union  man,  tills  lobby  thrives. 

Legally,  unions  can  collect  voluntary  con- 
tributions which  may  be  funneled  into  po- 
litical campaigns.  They  caimot  legally  donate 
union  dues  and  they  cannot  legally  require 
workers  to  contribute  for  political  purposes. 
This  Is  fine  In  theory,  but  it  Just  Isnt  the 
way  that  the  game  Is  played  today.  Too  often 
union  members  and  their  families  are  coerced 
Into  "donating"  to  union  political  funds.  Too 
often  portions  of  union  dues  are  "donated" 
to  the  political  arm  of  unions. 

This  money,  taken  from  the  union  mem- 
ber by  force  of  law,  may  be  and  often  Is. 
spent  contrary  to  the  political  desires  of  the 
member. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  that  the  resources  of 
these  unions  are  vast  and  I  would  like  to 
expand  on  that. 

It  Is  estimated  that  In  the  19S8  election 
year  the  unions  spent  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion on  political  activities.  And  when  we 
speak  of  union  resources,  we  are  not  talking 
only  of  money.  During  the  1968  presidential 
campaign  it  is  estimated  that  the  AFL-CIO 
produced  and  distributed  some  116  million 
pamphlets  and  leaflets;  provided  638  tele- 
phone banks  manned  by  24,611  union  mem- 
bers and  their  families;  and  produced  72,225 
house-to-house  canvassers.  This  Is  only  a 
portion  of  the  picture. 

Union  leaders  would  have  us  believe  that 
all  this  money  and  all  these  services  were 
donated  spontaneously  by  the  18  million 
union  members  In  tills  country. 

These  leaders  have  tried  to  maintain  the 
fiction  that  forced  dues  of  rank  and  file 
members  are  not  used  for  political  purposes. 
There  is  a  federal  statute  that  prohibits 
the  political  use  of  Involuntary  union  dues. 
This  Is  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
Some  people  argue  that  since  we  have  this 
act,  we  have  no  need  for  further  legislation 
to  control  the  political  activities  of  the 
unions. 

There  are  several  very  obvious  reasons  why 
this  argviment  Is  false. 

First,  and  most  obvious,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has  been 
incredibly  Ineffective.  Union  boeses  generally 
have  flouted  this  law.  There  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. For  example,  the  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union  has  been  Indicted  for  viola- 
tion of  the  9LCt.  Still,  the  union  scraped  up 
$422,649  to  donate  to  political  campaigns  in 
1970. 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  is  the  fact  that  It  implies  only  to 
Federal  offices.  It  does  not  include  State  and 
local  elections.  It  Is  every  bit  as  important 
that  we  stop  abtises  at  local  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  action  to  stop 
the  illegal  and  unjust  use  of  Involuntary  un- 
ion dues  for  political  purposes. 

That  is  why  I  will  be  Introducing  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  deny 
tax-exempt  status  to  organizations  which 
use  membership  dues  or  aaaessments  for 
political  purposes. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  organizations  from 
claiming  an  income  tax  exemption  "for  any 
taxable  year  m  which  any  part  of  Its  Income 
or  of  the  amounts  received  for  Its  support 
(Incladlng,  In  the  case  of  a  membership  or- 
ganisation, dues,  assessments,  fees,  compul- 
sory or  other  charges  Imposed  on  members) 
'  is  used,  directly  or  Indirectly — 
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"(1)  to  support  or  oppose  any  candidate 
for  public  oQIce. 

"(2)  to  support  or  oppose  any  political 
party,  or 

"(3)  to  carry  on  any  voter  registration." 
Labor  unions  currently  are  taxed  on  un- 
related business  Income,  but  under  501(c)  (5) 
are  not  taxed  on  passive  or  Investment  In- 
come, such  as  dividends.  Interest,  annuities, 
or  royalties. 

501(c)  of  the  code  provides  some  17  cate- 
gories of  exemptions  for  a  number  of  varied 
organizations. 

501(c)  (5)  Is  the  only  one  of  the  17  para- 
graphs that  contain  no  definitions,  limita- 
tions, or  prohibitions.  In  view  of  this  my 
amendment  Is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Tax  exemption  under  Section  501(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  Is  a  special 
privilege.  The  underlying  assumption  Is  that 
tax  exempt  organizations  will  not  engage  In 
activities  beyond  their  exempt  purposes. 

The  original  Intent  of  Congress  was  to  keep 
unions  from  engaging  in  political  activities 
through  the  use  of  Involuntary  dues.  This,  I 
believe  Is  very  clear. 

It  was  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  union  Is  tax 
exempt  no  matter  how  much  of  Its  money  It 
spends  for  political  purposes.  This  was  the 
ruling  despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  makes  such  expenditures 
a  federal  crime. 

Now  It  Is  time  to  reassert  the  principles 
that  Congress  originally  Intended,  and  to 
eliminate,  at  least  In  part,  an  abuse  that  now 
exists. 

This  blU  also  Is  consistent  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  In  Street  and  Allen 
holding  that" Congress  did  not  Intend  to  au- 
thorize unions  to  use  compulsory  dues  and 
fees  for  political  purposes. 

In  this  case,  there  was  an  Interesting  opin- 
ion written  by  Justice  Black  who  objected  to 
the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  face  up  to  constitutional  questions 
Involved  In  the  case. 
Justice  Black  said : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  federally 
sanctioned  union-shop  contract  here,  as  it 
actually  works,  takes  a  part  of  the  earnings 
of  some  men  and  turns  it  over  to  others,  who 
spend  a  substantial  part  of  the  funds  so 
received  In  efforts  to  thwart  the  political, 
economic  and  ideological  hopes  of  those 
whose  money  has  been  forced  from  them 
under  authority  of  law.  This  Injects  Federal 
compulsion  Into  the  political  and  Ideological 
processes,  a  result  which  I  have  supposed 
everyone  would  agree  the  First  Amendment 
was  particularly  Intended  to  prevent.  And 
It  makes  no  difference  if,  as  Is  urged,  polit- 
ical and  legislative  activities  are  helpful  ad- 
juncts of  collective  bargaining.  Doubtless 
employers  could  make  the  same  arguments 
In  favor  of  compulsory  contributions  to  an 
association  of  employers  for  use  In  poUtical 
and  economic  programs  calculated  to  help 
collective  bargaining  on  their  side.  But  the 
argument  Is  equally  unappealing  whoever 
makes  it." 

Justice  Douglas,  in  a  separate  opinion, 
said: 

"The  collection  of  dues  for  paying  the 
costs  of  collective  bargaining  of  which  each 
member  Is  a  beneficiary  is  one  thing.  If,  how- 
ever, dues  are  used,  or  assessments  are  made, 
to  promote  or  oppose  birth  control,  to  repeal 
or  Increase  the  taxes  on  cosmetics,  to  pro- 
mote or  oppose  the  admission  of  Red  China 
Into  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Uke,  then 
the  group  compels  an  individual  to  support 
with  his  money  causes  beyond  what  gave  rise 
to  the  need  for  group  action. 

"I  think  the  same  must  be  said  when 
union  dues  or  assessments  are  used  to  elect 
a  Governor,  a  Congressman,  a  Senator,  or  a 
President.  It  may  be  said  that  the  election 
of  a  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  rather  than  a 
Calvin  Coolldge  might  be  the  best  possible 
way  to  serve  the  cause  of  collective  bargain- 


ing. But  even  such  a  selective  use  of  union 
funds  for  political  purposes  subordinates  the 
Individual's  First  Amendment  rights  to  the 
views  of  the  majority.  I  do  not  see  how  that 
can  be  done,  even  though  the  objector  re- 
tains his  rights  to  campaign,  to  speak,  to 
vote  as  he  chooses.  For  when  union  funds 
are  used  for  that  purpose,  the  individual  Is 
required  to  finance  political  projects  against 
which  he  may  be  In  rebellion." 

Mr.  President,  so  far  I  have  talked  mainly 
about  labor  unions.  I  must  point  out  that 
the  object  of  my  proposal  Is  not  to  single  out 
unions  for  special  punitive  legislation. 

My  bill  applies  to  all  organizations  pres- 
ently designated  tax-exempt  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  There  is  no  favoritism 
In  this  bill.  It  would  apply  not  only  to 
unions  but  to  organizations  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  National  Right  to  Work  Com- 
mittee and  similar  organizations. 

The  test  as  to  whether  an  organization  re- 
mains tax  exempt  would  be  its  use  of  com- 
pulsory dues  and  assessments  required  for 
membership.  If  none  of  these  dues  went  for 
political  purposes,  the  tax  exemptions  could 
remain.  If  any  part  of  such  dues  are  used 
politically,  the  tax  exemption  is  severed. 

This  would  not  prevent  the  use  of  separate 
political  arms  of  orgaiUzatlons. 

Unions  and  associations  could  remain  tax- 
free  simply  by  sticking  to  the  business  of 
being  unions  and  associations.  They  would 
have  to  remain  free  of  political  wheeling  and 
dealing.  Union  and  association  members  still 
could  voluntarily  give  to  separate  political 
pressure  organizations  of  their  choice. 

My  proposal,  Mr.  President,  is  aimed  at 
helping  the  laboring  man — not  hurting  him. 
This  is  a  pro-labor  proposal,  although  the 
powerful  union  lobby  that  I  have  discussed 
today  wlU  label  It  differently. 

It  is  my  beUef  that  if  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  freely  on  it,  most  union  members 
would  reject  the  idea  of  having  their  compul- 
sory dues  used  for  political  activities.  Such 
a  referendum,  of  course,  is  impossible.  The 
coercion  that  is  used  to  keep  so  many  union 
members  in  line  prohibits  any  really  fair  test 
of  rank  and  file  sentiment  on  this  Important 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing this  proposal  as  a  separate  bill,  it 
more  properly  should  be  considered  as  an 
amendment  to  whatever  campaign  reform 
bill  we  bring  before  the  Senate.  At  the 
proper  time,  I  will  propose  this  bill  and  fur- 
ther proposals  in  this  area  as  amendments 
to  the  campaign  spending  act. 


THE  DEATH  OF  WHITNEY  YOUNG 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
has  issued  a  statement  on  the  death  of 
Whitney  Yoimg.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  Mr.  Steven- 
son's statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Aolai  E.  Stevenson   m 

Whitney  Toung  was  not  a  man  who  would 
want  those  who  knew  him,  loved  him.  and 
worked  with  him  to  mourn  over  his  death. 
Rather  we  should  rejoice  that  a  man  like 
Whitney  Toung.  so  full  of  vitality  and  hu- 
mor, strong  within,  has  been  with  us — 
though  all  too  briefly.  His  life  and  his  work 
13  important  not  only  to  black  Americans, 
but  to  all  people  everywhere  who  believe 
that  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities 
for  all  are  vital  to  our  future. 

In  the  pursuit  of  hla  goals,  he  at  times 
Incurred  the  wrath  of  those,  both  to  the  left 
and  to  the  right  of  him,  thoee  who  felt  that 
he  was  pushing  too  hard  for  what  he  be- 
lieved, and  those  who  felt  that  he  was  mov- 


ing too  slowly.  He  was  sometimes  called  a 
moderate  In  the  Civil  Rlghte  movement,  but 
he  would  prefer  to  be  remembered  and  de- 
scribed as  an  activist,  for  he  was  always 
working  and  moving  for  those  who  could  not 
fight  as  effectively  as  he.  He  talked  untiring- 
ly with  executives  in  America's  major  Indus- 
tries trying  to  open  up  new  Jobs  and  elimi- 
nate the  dead-end  Jobs  where  minority 
Americans  all  too  often  find  themselves.  He 
talked  with  presidents,  cabinet  members,  and 
members  of  Congress  as  a  spokesman  for 
new  legislation,  and  for  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  protecting  the  rights 
of  :  inorltles.  And  he  also  talked  with  com- 
passion to  the  poor,  angry  and  disenchanted 
people  of  our  country  about  their  grief  and 
their  hopes.  Whitney  Young's  name  was 
known  throughout  the  country  for  many 
things — for  his  leadership  role  in  the  I9fl3 
march  on  Washington  for  Jobs  and  freedom 
and  most  particularly  for  his  ten  years  of 
dedicated  work  as  head  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban League. 

He  was  a  man  who  pricked  the  moral  con- 
science of  many,  and  who  gave  to  those  whose 
life  touched  his  a  renewed  sense  of  purpose 
in  their  own  lives.  His  was  basically  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  the  world,  and  he  was 
quoted  as  saying  "The  difference  between 
myself  and  some  others  Is  that  they  have 
given  up  on  the  American  system."  Instead, 
Whitney  Young  observed  our  flawed  country 
and  sought  to  improve  It. 

His  death  leaves  ma  y  of  us  with  a  sense 
of  emptiness  resulting  from  the  Importance 
of  his  presence  among  us.  His  family  partic- 
ularly, the  Urban  League  and  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  will  miss  him.  but  he  would  want 
us  to  remember  him  not  In  sadness  but  In 
Joy,  not  by  weeping,  but  by  working  to- 
gether. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended  by  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  re- 
quires that  each  committee  publish  its 
rules  not  later  than  March  1  each  year. 

Unanimous  consent  to  delay  the  filing 
of  the  rules  imtU  March  15,  1971,  was 
obtained  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  Sparkman)  . 

In  accordance  with  this  section.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rules  of  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Rttles  of  Commttteb  on  Banking.  HotTSXNO, 
AND  Urban  Affairs 


RULE     1 . 


-RSCULAa    meeting    date    for 

COMMITTEE 


The  regular  meeting  day  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  transact  Its  business  shall  be  the 
last  Tuesday  in  each  month;  except  that  If 
the  Committee  has  met  at  any  time  during 
the  month  prior  to  the  last  Tuesday  of  the 
month,  the  reg^ar  meeting  of  the  (Commit- 
tee may  be  cancelled  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman. 

BTTLB  a. — COMMITTEE 

(a)  No  Investigation  shall  be  initiated  by 
the  Committee  unless  the  Senate  or  the  full 
Committee  has  specifically  authorized  such 
Investigation. 

(b)  No  hearing  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
scheduled  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
except  by  agreement  between  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
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aiember  of  the  Committee  or  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
oonfldentlal  material  presented  at  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  Committee  or  any  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  such  executive  session 
ahall  be  made  public  either  In  whole  or  in 
part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  speclfl- 
Siy  authorized  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  or  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Committee. 

(d)  Committee  Interrogation  of  a  witness 
gHall  be  conducted  only  by  members  of  the 
Committee  or  such  professional  staff  as  Is 
authorized  by  the  Chairman  or  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee. 


RULE  3.- 


SUBCOMMllTEES 


(a)  A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  may 
be  authorized  only  by  the  action  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Membership  to  subcommittees  shall 
be  by  nomination  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
and  shall  be  approved  by  the  majority  vote 
of  the  Committee. 

(c)  No  Investigation  shall  be  Initiated  by  a 
subcommittee  unless  the  Senate  or  the  full 
Committee  has  specifically  authorized  such 
Investigation. 

(d)  No  bearing  of  a  suboommlttee  shall 
be  scheduled  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia without  prior  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  and  then  only  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  at  an  execu- 
tive session  of  the  Subcommittee  or  any 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  such  executive 
session  shall  be  made  public,  either  in  whole 
or  In  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  or  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Subcommittee. 

(f)  Subcommittee  interrogation  of  a  wit- 
ness shall  be  conducted  only  by  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  or  such  professional 
staff  as  Is  authorized  by  the  Chairman  or 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
oommlttee. 

(g)  If  at  least  three  members  of  a  sub- 
committee desire  that  a  spedal  meeting  of 
the  Subcommittee  be  called  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee,  those  members  may 
file  In  the  offices  of  the  Committee  their 
written  request  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee for  that  special  meeting.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  filing  of  the  request,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Committee  shall  notify  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  filing 
of  the  request.  If,  within  three  calendar  days 
after  the  filing  of  the  request,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  does  not  call  the  re- 
quested special  meeting,  to  be  held  within 
seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
request,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the 
Committee  their  written  notice  that  a  special 
zneeUng  of  the  Subcommittee  will  be  held, 
specifying  the  date  and  hour  of  that  special 
meeting.  The  Subcommittee  shall  meet  on 
that  date  ant*,  hour.  Immediately  upon  the 
filing  of  the  notice,  the  Clerk  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  notify  all  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee that  such  special  meeting  will  be 
held  and  Inform  them  of  Its  date  and  hour. 
If  the  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  Is  not 
present  at  any  regular,  additional,  or  special 
meeting  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  majority  party  on  the  Sub- 
oMnmlttee  who  Is  present  shall  preside  at 
that  meeting. 

Ruuc  4 . — wiTNEasza 
(a)  Any  witness  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  (including  any  wlt- 
"***    representing    a    Government    agency) 
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must  file  with  the  (Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee before  noon  on  the  day  preceding  his 
appearance  75  copies  of  his  statement  to  the 
Committee  or  Subcommittee.  In  the  event 
that  the  witness  falls  to  file  a  written  state- 
ment In  accordance  with  this  rule,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  has 
the  discretion  to  deny  the  witness  the  privi- 
lege of  testifying  before  the  Committee  or 
Subcommittee  until  the  witness  has  properly 
compiled  with  the  rule. 

(b)  Written  statements  properly  filed  with 
the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  may  be  as 
lengthy  as  the  witness  desires  and  may  con- 
tain such  documents  or  other  addenda  as  the 
witness  feels  Is  necessary  to  present  projjerly 
his  views  to  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee. It  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee as  to  what  portion  of  the  doctiments 
presented  to  the  Committee  or  Subcommit- 
tee shall  be  published  In  the  printed  tran- 
script of  the  hearings. 

(c)  Oral  statements  of  witnesses  shall  be 
based  upon  their  filed  statements  but  shall 
be  limited  to  16  minutes  duration.  This  pe- 
riod may  be  extended  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman  presiding  at  the  hearings. 

(d)  Witnesses  may  be  subpoenaed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  or  a  subcoinmlt- 
tee  with  the  agreement  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  or  Subcom- 
mittee or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Subcommittee. 

(e)  Any  witness  subpoenaed  by  the  Com- 
mittee or  Subcommittee  to  a  public  or  execu- 
tive hearing  may  be  accompanied  by  counsel 
of  his  own  choosing  who  shall  be  permitted, 
while  the  witness  Is  testifying,  to  advise  him 
of  his  legal  rights. 

(f)  No  witness  shall  be  reimbursed  for  his 
appearance  at  a  public  or  executive  hearing 
before  the  Committee  or  Subcommittee  un- 
less such  relmbvu-sement  Is  agreed  to  by  the 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Committee. 

(g)  Questioning  of  a  witness  by  members 
shall  be  limited  to  10  minutes  duration,  ex- 
cept that  If  a  member  Is  unable  to  finish  his 
questioning  In  the  10  minute  i>erlod,  he  may 
be  permitted  further  questions  of  the  witness 
after  all  members  have  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  witness. 

Additional  opportunity  to  question  a  wit- 
ness shall  be  limited  to  a  duration  of  10 
minutes  until  all  members  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  of  questioning  the  witness 
for  a  second  time.  This  10  minute  time  pe- 
riod per  member  will  be  continued  until  all 
members  have  exhausted  their  questions  of 
the  witness. 

VTLK  6. VOTtNO 

Vote  to  report  a  measure  or  matter 
No  measure  or  matter  shall  be  reported 
from  the  Committee  unless  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  are  actually  present.  The  vote  of 
the  Committee  to  report  a  measure  or  matter 
shall  require  the  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
present. 

Any  absent  member  may  affirmatively  re- 
quest that  his  vote  to  report  a  matter  be  cast 
by  proxy.  The  proxy  shall  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  Identify  the  subject  matter,  and  to  Inform 
the  Committee  as  to  how  th«  member  wishes 
his  vote  to  be  recorded  thereon.  By  written 
notice  to  the  Chairman  any  time  before  the 
record  vote  on  the  measure  or  matter  con- 
cerned Is  taken,  any  member  may  withdraw 
a  proxy  previously  given.  All  proxies  shall  be 
kept  In  the  files  of  the  Committee,  along  with 
the  record  of  the  roll  call  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  voting,  as  an  official  record 
of  the  vote  on  the  measure  or  matter. 

Vote  on  matters  other  than  a  report  on  a 
measure  or  matter 

On  committee  matters  other  than  the  vote 
to  report  a  measiu^  or  matter,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  may  request  that  bis  vote 
may  be  cast  by  proxy. 


KUI.Ee.- 


aUOBUM 


Unless  the  Committee  otherwise  provldef 
or  Is  required  by  the  Rules  of  the  Senate,  one 
member  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
receipt  of  evidence,  the  swearing  of  witnesses, 
and  the  taking  of  testimony. 

BULE  7. BTAVT  PBX8ENT  ON  DAIS 

Only  members  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Oora- 
mlttee  shall  be  permitted  on  the  dais  during 
public  or  executive  hearings,  except  that  a 
member  may  have  one  staff  person  accom- 
pany him  during  such  public  or  executive 
hearing  on  the  dais.  If  a  member  desires  a 
second  staff  person  to  accoix^>any  him  on 
the  dais  he  must  make  a  request  to  the 
Chairman  for  that  purpose. 


PROPAGANDA— CBS  STYLE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  a  great  deal  today  about  the  so- 
called  "credibility  gap"  and  much  of  it 
comes  from  television  commentators  who 
like  to  establi^  themselves  as  arbiters  of 
all  governmental  performance. 

Thus  it  is  very  refreshing  to  have  an 
expert  In  his  field  charge  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's top  TV  networks — CBS — with  "a 
credibility  gap  wider  than  the  canyons 
at  Rockfeller  Center." 

The  charge  was  leveled  by  Mr.  Claude 
Witze,  senior  editor  of  Air  Force  maga- 
zine, in  his  publication's  April  issue  and 
was  applied  specifically  to  a  CBS  special 
program  called  "ITie  Selling  of  the 
Pentfigon." 

Mr.  Witze  referred  to  the  CBS  special 
as  a  documentary  film  and  he  very  prop- 
erly put  quotes  around  the  word  docu- 
mentary. He  pointed  out  th&t  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  program  appear  to  make 
no  claim  to  objectivity.  Mr.  Witze  points 
out  that  the  program  Is  a  flat-out  charge 
"that  the  Department  of  Defense  spends 
a  vast  amount  of  money  on  propaganda 
designed  to  win  public  support  of  its  pro- 
gram." 

Having  seen  the  film  myself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
product  is  proof  that  CBS  itself  spent 
a  vast  amoimt  of  money  on  propag£Uida 
designed  to  downgrade  and  belittle  the 
Military  Establishment  of  this  country 
in  a  time  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  have  to  explain 
to  Members  of  this  body  that  Mr.  Wits» 
is  a  man  of  great  experience  and  ex- 
pertise who  has  been  a  close  observer 
of  the  Pentagon  and  its  activities  for 
many  years.  He  does  not  need  me  to  at-  < 
test  to  his  credentitds. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Witze's  very  informative  article,  aptly 
entitied  "The  Wayward  Press  (Tube 
Div.)."  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Watwaed  Pbzss  (Tube  Drv.) 

The  winter  Issue  of  the  Columbia  Journal' 
ism  Review,  a  quarterly  publlsbed  at  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, Is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  study 
of  how  the  press  has  performed  In  covering 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  The  only  possible  con- 
clusion a  read  of  these  eight  essays  can  reach 
Is  that  the  press  has  done  a  deplorable  Job. 
No  matter  what  epithets  you  might  want  to 
burl  at  the  political  administrations  In  Wash- 
ington and  Saigon,  at  the  military  hierarchy, 
at  the  military-Industrial  complex,  and  at 
the  doves  or  the  hawks,  even  more  heated 
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«pltheta  could  ]tutlflably  be  thrown  at  the 
purveyors  of  Ink  and  electronic  signals. 

There  Is  one  examination  of  television's 
performance,  written  by  Fred  W.  Friendly, 
a  former  president  of  CBS  News,  who  Indulges 
in  a  bit  of  self-flagellation,  confessing  that 
the  "news  media,  and  particularly  broadcast 
Journalism"  must  share  the  responsibility  for 
public  misunderstanding  of  the  situation  In 
Indochina.  Speaking  of  the  years  when  he. 
Friendly,  was  the  man  In  charge  at  CBS,  he 
says,  "The  mistakes  we  made  In  1964  and 
1065  almost  outran  those  of  the  statesmen." 

One  thing  missing  from  Mr.  Frlendly's 
recitation  Is  any  suggestion  that  the  tele- 
vision medium  lends  Itself  In  a  peculiar  way 
to  distortion  of  fact.  This  reporter  has  nearly 
forty  years  of  experience  on  newspapers  and 
magazines,  Including  more  than  a  decade  op- 
erating from  the  copy  desk  of  a  metropolitan 
dally.  Television  news  was  bom  and  brought 
up  within  that  same  forty-year  period.  I  have 
watched  it  closely  and  confess  that  I  never 
was  Impressed  by  Its  Impact  until  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  was  murdered  on  camera.  No  news- 
paper or  magazine  ever  will  duplicate  that 
1963  performance  In  Dallas.  Yet,  If  I  saw  It 
today,  I  would  demand  confirmation  that  the 
event  took  place  at  all  and  that  what  we 
saw  on  the  tube  was  not  a  clever  compilation 
of  film  clips,  snipped  from  a  wide  variety  of 
source  material  and  glued  together  to  make  a 
visual  product  that  could  be  marketed  to 
some  huckster  of  toothpaste  or  gasoline,  and 
then  turn  out  to  be  a  winner  of  the  Peabody 
Award. 

In  support  of  this  professional  skepticism, 
we  have  the  performanct  of  Mr.  Frlendly's 
own  CBS  on  February  28.  The  program  was 
billed  as  a  "News  Special"  and  was  called 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  It  ran  for  one 
hour,  with  commercials,  and  featured  a  reci- 
tation of  the  script  by  CBS's  charismatic 
Roger  Mudd.  iSx.  Mudd  did  not  write  the 
script;  he  was  burdened  with  It.  The  show's 
producer  works  In  New  York.  He  ts  reported 
to  be  thlrty-four-year-old  Peter  Davis,  who 
says  he  and  his  staff  spent  ten  months  work- 
ing on  this  "documentary."  Mr.  Davis  does 
not  c^pear  to  make  any  claim  to  objectivity 
In  his  work.  He  Is  making  a  charge:  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  spends  a  vast  amount 
of  money  on  propaganda  designed  to  win 
public  approval  of  Its  programs.  Armed  with 
cameras,  scissors,  and  cement,  be  proceeded 
to  make  his  case. 

This  magazine  haa  neither  the  space  nor 
the  desire  to  do  a  detailed  critique  of  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon",  but  we  have  exam- 
ined enough  of  It  to  demonstrate  that  It 
leaves  CBS  with  a  credibility  gap  wider  than 
the  canyons  at  Rockefeller  Center.  Here  Is  an 
example : 

At  one  point,  early  in  the  script,  Mr.  Mudd, 
the  narrator,  transitions  to  a  new  sequence 
in  Mr.  DavlB'  portrayal  with  a  paragraph  of 
four  sentences.  We  will  examine  the  sen- 
tences one  at  a  time : 

MtroD.  "The  Pentagon  haa  a  team  of 
colonels  touring  the  country  to  lecture  on 
foreign  policy." 

The  team  to  which  he  refers  comes  from  the 
Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(ICAF) ,  with  headquarters  here  In  Wash- 
ington. There  are  four  colonels  on  the  team — 
two  from  the  Army  and  one  each  from  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Marine  Corps.  There  la 
also  a  Navy  captain,  and,  totally  Ignored  by 
CBS.  a  foreign-service  of&cer  from  the  State 
Department.  They  are  not  "to\irlng  the 
country."  They  have  a  briefing  on  national- 
security  policy  that  Is  given  seven  times  a 
year,  no  more  and  no  lees.  ICAF  Is  not  men- 
tioned In  the  CBS  script,  and  there  la  no 
reference  to  the  mission  of  the  college.  A 
TV  cameraman  who  visited  the  school  could 
easily  take  a  picture  In  the  lobby  of  a  wall 
Inscription  that  says: 

"Our  liberties  rest  with  our  people,  upon 
the  scope  and  depth  of  their  understanding 
of  the  nation's  spiritual,  political,  military. 


and  economic  realities.  It  Is  the  high  mission 
of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  develop  such  understanding  among 
our  people  and  their  military  and  civilian 
leaders." 

The  quote  is  attributed  to  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  who  spoke  those  words  at  the 
dedication  of  the  college  In  1960.  He  under- 
stood the  requirement,  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  any  other  man  In  our  history. 

The  ICAF  national-security  policy  briefing 
is  designed  for  the  education  of  Reserve  offi- 
cers from  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces, 
not  primarily  for  the  general  public.  The 
reason  the  team,  including  the  State  Depart- 
ment officer,  gives  It  In  seven  locations  each 
year  is  to  reduce  travel  expenses  by  elimi- 
nating the  necessity  for  Reserve  officers  to 
visit  the  college.  None  of  this  was  explained 
by  CBS. 

Mttdo.  "We  found  them  [the  ICAF  team] 
in  Peoria.  111.,  where  they  were  invited  to 
speak  to  a  mixed  audience  of  civilians  and 
military   Reservists." 

Here  we  have  a  use  of  the  word  "found" 
that  would  not  be  permitted  by  a  competent 
newspaper  copy  editor.  CBS  was  told  that 
Peoria  was  on  the  schedule,  and  the  CBS 
camera  crew  spent  three  days  at  the  seminar 
In  that  city  with  the  concurrence  and  co- 
operation of  the  Defense  Department,  the 
ICAF,  and  the  Peoria  Association  of  Com- 
merce. Before  departing,  CBS  was  given  full 
information  on  the  curriculum,  the  schedul- 
ing, the  military  and  civilian  participation, 
the  costs,  and  the  funding.  The  Association 
of  Commerce  was  the  sponsor,  in  this  case, 
and  was  permitted  to  establish  the  rules 
under  which  civilians  were  admitted.  Their 
seminar,  billed  in  Peoria  as  the  "World 
Affairs  Forum" — a  label  not  mentioned  by 
CBS — covered  all  aspects  of  national-security 
affairs.  That  includes  economics,  resources, 
technology,  social  problems,  and  military 
affairs,  as  well  as  foreign  policy. 

Mood.  "The  invitation  [to  Peoria]  was  ar- 
ranged by  Peoria's  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  It 
was  arranged  by  the  city's  Association  of 
Commerce,  which  provided  the  auditorium 
and  other  facilities.  The  Association  has  no 
defense  contracts.  A  spokesman  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, contacted  by  this  reporter,  said  his 
group  shared  the  sponsorship  with  the  9th 
Naval  District.  There  were  two  chairmen 
for  the  meeting.  The  civilian  chairman  was 
Charles  B.  Leber,  who  In  his  business  life  Is 
an  officer  of  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  The 
military  chairman  was  Capt.  Paul  Haberkorn. 
nSNR.  He  is  the  owner  and  operator  of  Pe- 
oria's Ace  Hardware  Store.  The  hardware 
store  also  has  no  defense  contracts,  which 
probably  explains  why  It  failed  to  get  a  men- 
tion on  the  CBS  show. 

Mttdo.  "The  Army  has  a  regulation  stating: 
'Personnel  should  not  speak  on  the  foreign- 
policy  Impllcaticns  of  the  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Vietnam.' " 

The  ICAF  team,  consisting  of  five  military 
officers  and  a  State  Department  officer,  does 
not  speak  on  the  forelgn-poUcy  implications 
of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam,  which  would 
be  in  violation  of  Army  regulations.  The 
regulations  governing  ICAF  say  the  material 
used  must  be  cleared  for  accuracy,  propriety, 
and  consistency  with  official  policy.  Both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment have  a  band  in  this  routine  clearance 
of  all  ICAF  presentations. 

In  the  CBS  show,  the  camera  moves  from 
Mr.  Mudd,  following  his  recitation  of  the 
above  inaccuracies,  to  one  of  the  lecturers  at 
Peoria.  CBS  does  not  identify  the  speaker  in 
this  paste-together  of  film  clips,  but  he  is 
Col.  John  A.  MacNeil  of  the  US  Marines,  a 
veteran  of  World  War  11  and  Vietnam.  If  the 
TV  audience  sensed  that  the  next  five  sen- 
tences, out  of  the  mouth  of  Colonel  MacNell, 
sounded  somewhat  disjointed,  there  was  good 
reason  for  it.  They  came  from  four  different 
spots  in  the  camera  record,  and  the  sequence 
was  rearranged  to  suit  the  somewhat  warped 


taste  of  producer  Davis.  Sentence  by  sen- 
tence, the  quotes  go  like  this : 

MacNeil.  "Well,  now  we're  coming  to  uie 
heart  of  the  problem.  Vietnam." 

This  apepars  on  page  fifty-five  of  the  pre- 
pared, and  approved,  text  of  the  briefing. 
Next  sentence: 

MacNkil.  "Now.  the  Chinese  have  clearly 
and  repeatedly  stated  that  Thailand  is  next 
on  their  list  after  Vietnam." 

That  one  was  cut  out  of  what  the  Colonel 
was  saying  back  when  be  was  on  page  thirty- 
six  and  discussing  an  entirely  different  aspect 
of  the  presentation.  Then: 

MacNeil.  "If  South  Vietnam  becomes  Com- 
munist, it  will  be  difficult  for  Laos  to  exist. 
The  same  goes  for  Cambodia  and  the  other 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia." 

This  is  found  on  page  forty-eight  of  the 
script.  Whai  is  most  Important  is  that  the 
statement  was  not  original  with  Colonel  Mac- 
Nell  or  the  drafters  of  the  briefing.  It  is  a 
quotation.  The  CBS  scissors-and-paste 
wizard  deleted  the  attribution.  Colonel  Mac- 
Nell  made  it  clear,  in  the  words  Immediately 
preceding  the  above  sentences,  that  he  was 
quoting  Souvanna  Phouma,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Laos.  In  other  words.  Souvanna 
Phoimia  said  it;  CBS  distorted  the  film  to 
make  its  viewers  think  Colonel  MacNeil  said 
it.  It  Is  the  kind  of  Journalistic  dishonesty 
that  a  reputable  newspaper  would  not  toler- 
ate. Many  reporters  have  been  fired  for  lesser 
Indiscretions. 

MacNkil.  "So.  I  think  If  the  Communists 
were  to  win  in  South  Vietnam,  the  record 
In  the  North,  what  happened  In  Tet  of  '68 
makes  it  clear  that  there  would  be  a  blood- 
bath In  store  for  a  lot  of  the  population  of 
the  South." 

To  get  this  one,  the  CBS  film  clipper 
searched  deeper  into  his  filmed  record.  In  the 
prepared  script  of  the  ICAF  team,  it  appear* 
on  page  seventy-three. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  how  this  technique  can 
be  used  to  make  a  man  say  almost  anything 
you  want  him  to  say.  Once  the  right  words 
are  on  tape,  they  can  be  rearranged,  and 
were  by  CBS  in  this  instance,  to  make  a  pres- 
entation sound  Inept,  stupid,  wrong,  vicious, 
or  to  reach  any  conclusion  that  the  fllm 
clipper  wants  to  get  across  to  his  audience. 
What  the  speaker  actually  put  onto  the 
sound  track  cannot  be  recognized. 

Another  example  of  this  in  "The  Selling 
of  the  Pentagon"  comes  out  of  Roger  Mudd's 
interview  with  Daniel  Z.  Henkln,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Af- 
fairs. Two  minutes  and  tova  seconds  of  the 
interview  were  used  out  of  forty-two  minutes 
of  filmed  conversation.  Here  is  one  break- 
down: 

Mono.  "What  about  your  public  displays  of 
military  equipment  at  state  fairs  and  shop- 
ping centers?  What  purpose  does  that  serve?" 

Now,  this  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  there 
are  two  answers  to  that  question  from  Mr. 
Henkln.  One  is  his  real  answer  and  the  other 
is  the  answer  concocted  by  the  CBS  cutting 
room  from  the  available  tape.  TV  viewers  only 
know  the  answer  CBS  put  together.  We  will 
give  you  both. 

Here  is  the  answer  from  the  transcript  of 
the  Mudd  broadcast: 

Hknkin.  "Well,  I  think  It  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  I  believe  the  American  public 
has  the  right  to  request  Infonnation  about 
the  armed  forces,  to  have  speakers  come  be- 
fore them,  to  ask  questions,  and  to  under- 
stand the  need  for  our  armed  forces,  why  we 
ask  for  funds  that  we  do  ask  for,  how  we 
spend  these  funds,  what  we  are  doing  about 
such  problems  as  drugs — and  we  do  have  t 
drug  problem  In  the  armed  forces;  what  we 
are  doing  about  the  racial  problem — and  we 
do  have  a  racial  problem.  I  think  the  public 
has  a  valid  right  to  ask  us  these  questions." 

If  the  TV  viewers  thought  that  was  a  bit 
disjointed  for  a  reply,  and,  more  Important. 
that  it  did  not  answer  the  question  about 
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displays  at  fairs  and  shopping  centers,  it  was 
not  Mr.  Henkln's  fault,  because — except  for 
the  first  sentence — that  was  not  his  answer 
to  the  question.  In  the  transcript  of  t^ln- 
terriew.  the  real  answer  appears,  most  of 
which  ended  up  on  the  CBS  cutting-room 
floor: 

HrmtiN.  "Well.  I  think  it  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  public  about  their 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  the  ancillary  bene- 
fit, I  woiild  hope,  of  stimulating  Interest  In 
recruiting  as  we  move  or  try  to  move  to  zerp 
draft  calls  and  Increased  reliance  on  voli)^^ 
teers  for  our  armed  forces.  I  think  it  is  very 
Important  that  the  American  youth  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  armed  forces." 

This  reply,  the  real  one.  of  course  makes 
sense  and  is  responsive  to  the  question.  The 
producer  of  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
however,  was  less  interested  in  responsive 
answers  that  made  sense  than  he  was  In 
portraying  Mr.  Henkln  as  a  btireaucratlc  buf- 
foon. The  Secretary,  incidentally,  is  'lilmself 
an  experienced  and  sophisticated  reporter  of 
military  affairs  but  can  be  portrayed  other- 
wise with  the  television  technique  of  clipping 
what  amounts  to  a  phony  reply  from  his 
answer  to  another  question.  And  the  other 
question.  TV  viewers  did  not  know,  also 
ended  up  on  the  cutting-room  fioor. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  labor  the  point,  al- 
though there  are  several  other  instances. 
Mr.  Henkln.  in  a  letter  to  F.  Edward  Hubert. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, said  that  after  spending  his  life  In 
the  news  profession  he  "could  not  be  pleased 
by  the  fact  that  the  program's  producer  [Mr. 
Davis]  chose  to  rearrange  my  words.  .  .  ."* 

Congressman  Hubert  himself  stars  In  "The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  He  also  is  a  former 
newspaperman  and  stands  completely  shaken 
by  this  experience  with  television,  although 
he  had  been  quoted  earlier  as  considering 
network  TV  "the  most  vicious  instrument  In 
America  today." 

That  opinion  appears  to  have  been  rein- 
forced. Lou  O.  Burnett,  who  is  Mr.  H6bert's 
press  aide,  testifies  that  he  was  contacted 
early  In  the  CBS  effort  by  one  James  Branon 
of  the  network's  New  York  office.  Mr.  Branon 
said  CBS  was  planning  to  do  a  documentary 
on  the  prisoner-of-war  situation.  He  said 
the  show  would  explore  the  plight  of  the 
POW  and  his  family.  He  was  seeking  film 
clips  that  might  contribute  to  this  exercise. 
Mr.  Burnett  responded  with  alacrity  because 
he  knows  his  boss  is  deeply  Interested  in  the 
problem  and  eager  to  help  the  POW  famlUes. 
In  New  Orleans,  he  knew,  station  WWL-TV 
had  a  film  clip  from  an  old  "Congressional 
Report"  program,  in  which  the  Congressman 
had  interviewed  MaJ.  James  Rowe.  a  former 
POW.  The  interview  was  in  the  form  of  a 
report  to  Mr.  Hubert's  constituents.  Mr.  Bur- 
nett. Mr.  H6bert'8  press  aide,  had  the  fllm 
shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  and 
helped  CBS's  Mr.  Branon  roiind  up  other 
films  dealing  with  the  POW  problem.  The 
Hubert  clip  wound  up  in  '"The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon"  and  was  offered  as  an  example  of 
how  "sympathetic  congressmen"  are  used  by 
the  Pentagon  "to  counter  what  It  regards  as 
the  antUnllitary  tilt  of  network  reporting." 

Mr.  Hubert's  ire,  It  should  be  suggested, 
was  aroused  more  by  his  depiction  as  a  patsy 
for  the  Defense  Department  than  It  was  by 
the  misrepresentations  used  to  obtain  the 
fllm.  The  chairman  is,  of  course,  proud  of  his 
reputation  as  a  stem  critic  of  military  trans- 
gressions wherever  they  occur.  In  many  years 
as  an  inquisitor  for  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees,  he  has  never  been  accused 
of  being  unfair,  but  often  accused  of  being 
tough.  From  the  time  of  his  famous  "Cham- 
ber of  Horrors."  which  depicted  military 
procurement  waste  and  had  officers  squirm- 
ing at  their  desks,  to  the  most  recent  con- 
gressional inquiry  Into  the  My  Lai  incident, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  Pentagon'  most  un- 
oomfortable  hair  shirts 


-Mr.  Henkln's  <^fice  estimates  that  It  ex- 
pended 840  man-hours  of  labor  assisting  CBS 
in  the  production  of  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  No  reasonable  request  for  help 
was  denied.  CBS  reimbursed  the  government 
for  the  cost  of  one  guard  and  one  electrician 
employed  during  photography  one  day  in 
the  Pentagon. 

Out  of  this  day's  effort  came  a  short  clip 
of  a  news  briefing  that  was  deemed  suitable 
by  CBS  for  inclusion  Va  "The  Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  The  CBS  crew  filmed  an  entire 
DoD  press  briefing,  at  which  Jerry  W.  Fried- 
helm,  a  deputy  to  Mr.  Henkln.  responded  to 
routine  queries  from  the  Pentagon's  regiilar 
press  corps.  Diulng  the  session,  the  reporters 
asked  thirty-four  questions.  Thirty-one  of 
them  brought  replies  from  Mr.  Friedhelm. 
In  three  cases,  he  was  unable  to  be  respon- 
sive. As  the  film  was  edited  for  broadcast. 
CBS  used  six  of  the  thirty-four  questions, 
including,  of  course,  all  three  of  the  ones 
that  could  not  be  answered.  Why  oouldnt 
they  be  answered?  In  one  example,  used  by 
CBS,  Mr.  Friedhelm  was  asked  about  the  size 
of  some  warheads.  He  said  he  had  nothing 
to  give  out  on  that.  If  he  did  have  something 
and  gave  it  out,  he  could  go  to  Jail. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  factual  errors 
in  the  CBS  script  that  represent  nothing 
more  than  sloppy  reporting.  For  example, 
narrator  Mudd  has  a  line  referring  to  "30,000 
Pentagon  offices."  There  are  only  a  few  more 
than  26,000  persons  employed  in  the  Penta- 
gon, all  but  the  top  executives  sharing  an 
office  with  many  other  people.  An  educated 
guess  Is  that  there  may  be  5,000  offices  in  the 
building. 

One  interesting  fact,  denied  to  viewers  of 
"The  SelUng  of  the  Pentagon"  by  CBS  edi- 
tors. Is  the  origin  of  a  clip  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Mudd  as  "an  excerpt  from  a  film  called  'Road 
to  the  Wall'  [In  which]  the  Pentagon  has 
James  Cagney  tell  of  a  Communist  plan  that 
encompasses  even  more  than  the  world."  The 
excerpt  was  shown.  What  CBS  did  not  dis- 
close is  that  "The  Road  to  the  Wall"  was 
prdouced  by  CBS  Itself  in  1962  and  that 
James  Cagney  was  the  CBS  choice  as  star  of 
the  picture.  Also,  that  CBS  was  paid  about 
$100,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  turn  out 
the  picture.  At  the  time,  CBS  Films  said  In  a 
press  release  from  its  offices — on  Madison 
Avenue,  of  all  places — that  the  picture  would 
be  "an  historical  treatment  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  In  operation  throughout  the 
world — its  doctrine.  Its  pronouncements."  In 
1962  CBS  was  far  from  derisive  about  the 
project  and  was  proud  that  "It  will  be  dis- 
tributed for  showing  at  all  military  bases 
inside  and  outside  the  USA  and  wlU  be 
backed  with  pamphlets,  posters,  and  other 
Informational  material  on  communism." 

Once  aU  the  facts  about  "The  SeUing  of 
the  Pentagon"  are  on  the  record,  and  some- 
one has  examined  the  clips  on  the  cutting- 
room  floor,  it  will  be  Interesting  to  find  out 
what  Fred  Friendly  will  write  about  it  In  the 
Columlfia  JoumalUm  Review.  From  where 
we  sit,  vratching  the  tube,  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry continues  to  carry  its  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  public  misunderstanding. 
The  incredible  thing  is  that  the  camera  Is 
not  to  blame.  It's  scissors,  paste,  and  a  col- 
lection of  calloused  conscience. 


THE  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  Wn.T.TAMS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  millions  of  other  Americans, 
I  have  watched  with  increasing  dismay 
and  a  growing  sense  of  frustration  the 
events  which  unfolded  during  the  past 
5  weeks  in  Laos,  and  elsewhere  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  experience  was  for  me,  and  I 
believe  for  many  other  iteople  in  this 
country,  very  much  like  a  nightmare 
which  you  know  has  a  tragic  ccmclusion. 


but  which  you  are  powerless  to  stop.  It 
has  been  a  nightmare  very  much  like 
others  which  remain  fresh  in  our  na- 
tional consciousness. 

During  the  past  6  years  these  Indo- 
chinese  nightmares  have  reoccurred  •with 
increasing  frequency,  each  one  more 
terrible  than  the  one  before. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  of 
these  remarks,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
not  am(mg  those  who  believe  the  time 
has  come  when  the  United  States  can 
abandon  the  military  strength  needed  to 
insure  our  national  security.  We  all 
fervently  pray  for  the  day  on  which  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  can  live  together 
in  peace  and  harmony,  without  the  need 
for  weapons  of  destruction.  Unfwtu- 
nately,  that  day  is  not  yet  at  hand. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  we  must 
maintain  strong,  vital,  and  modem,  mili- 
tary forces  to  Insure  the  present  and 
future  security  of  our  Nation.  However, 
there  is  no  way  In  which  continued  in- 
volvement in  the  disastrous  war  in  Indo- 
china win  contribute  to  our  national 
security.  Instead,  it  will  continue  to 
divide  our  people  and  to  drain  our  mili- 
tary of  the  personnel,  the  spirit,  and  the 
material  resources  needed  to  safeguard 
that  security. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
indicated  73  percent  of  the  American 
people  believe  Congress  should  pass  a  law 
requiring  that  all  U.S.  troops  be  brought 
home  from  Southeast  Asia  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Wll 
which  would  accomplish  that,  the  Viet- 
nam Disengagement  Act,  and  I  think 
these  samples  of  public  sentiment  ought 
to  spur  us  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  pass 
this  bill. 

In  Etddltion,  the  Congress  should  give 
the  most  expeditious  consideration  to  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senators  Mondauj  and 
Saxbe,  of  which  I  am  a  cospcmsor,  to 
prohibit  U.S.  support  for  an  Invaadon  <rf 
Ntwth  Vietnam  without  the  express  au- 
thorization of  Congress. 

It  Is  time,  Mr.  President,  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  as  representatives  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  to  say  firmly  and 
finally,  stop  the  killing  regardless  of  what 
weapons  are  used  to  aconnpllsh  it. 

It  Is  time  to  say,  stop  spreading  the 
plague  of  war  to  ooimtry  after  country. 
It  Is  time  to  say,  do  more  than  talk  about 
the  plight  of  our  servicemen  held  prison- 
er by  the  Communists;  start  pursuing 
policies  which  will  letid  to  their  release. 
And.  the  way  to  reimlte  our  POWs  with 
their  loved  ones  Is  to  end  the  war. 

It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  mislead- 
ing and  misguided  rhetoric  about  "pro- 
tective reaction,"  and  "air  interdiction," 
and  "limited  Incursions."  Instead,  let  us 
get  about  the  task  of  ending  UJ3.  involve- 
ment in  the  Indochlnese  conflict,  secur- 
ing the  return  of  our  POWs,  and  bring- 
ing all  our  troops  home. 

For  2  years  now,  this  country  has 
followed  a  policy  of  "Vletnamization." 
But  now  we  find  that  Vletnamization, 
with  immense  UJ3.  supjwrt.  has  gotten 
U8  into  the  Jungles  of  Cambodia  and 
Laos.  This  plan  that  was  supposed  to 
allow  us  to  withdraw  from  Southeast 
Asia  has.  Instead,  sucked  our  mUitary 
forces  Into  new  battles  in  an  expanded 
war. 
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The  President  has  set  as  his  objective 

the   withdrawal   of  American   flighting 

men  from  Vietnam. 
He  has  told  the  Nation,  hi  a  statement 

last  May  relating  to  Laos  and  Cambodia, 

that  the  United  States- 
Should  not  take  th«  responBlblllty  In  the 

futiire  to  send  American  men  In  to  defend 

the  neutrality  of  countries  that  are  unable 

to  defend  themselves. 

The  Congress  has  supported  these 
principles  enimciated  by  the  President, 
by  passing  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment prohibiting  use  of  American  ground 
troops  in  Laos  and  Cambodia.  As  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has 
pointed  out.  we  support  the  President's 
goal  of  withdrawing  U.S.  troops. 

So,  to  that  end.  let  us  now  view  the 
situation  in  Southeast  Asia  in  terms  of 
what  is  actually  happening.  Let  us  put 
away  the  myths,  and  look  at  the  reahties. 
Let  us  put  away  the  myth  that  Viet- 
namlzation  is  allowing  us  to  end 
American  involvement  in  that  war. 

Let  us  put  away  the  myth  that  our 
fighting  men  have  gone  into  Cambodia 
and  Laos  simply  to  safeguard  our  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

And,  let  us  certainly  put  away  the  myth 
that,  merely  because  large  numbers  of 
American  ground  troops  are  not  slogging 
through  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian 
jungles,  our  forces  are  not  fighting  an 
Intense  and  expanded  war  in  those  coim- 
tries. 

Bullets  are  as  deadly  whether  they  are 
flred  from  a  helicopter  just  above  the 
tree  tops,  or  from  an  M-16  on  the  ground. 
Explosives  tear  apart  homes,  and  peo- 
ple, with  the  same  destructive  'energy 
whether  they  are  launched  from  a  mor- 
tar, or  dropped  50,000  feet  from  a  B-52. 
And  war  ravages  a  nation  and  its  peo- 
ple just  as  brutally  whether  it  is  brought 
by  men  in  American  uniforms,  or  by  men 
wearing  other  uniforms  who  are  re- 
cruited, trained,  paid,  and  directed  by 
American  agents. 

Mr.  President,  the  course  this  war  is 
now  taking  contravenes  some  of  the  fin- 
est qualities  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  Is  not  In  our  nature  to  use  merce- 
naries to  wage  war.  And  yet,  we  are  pour- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  hire  of  exactly  such  mercenaries. 

It  is  against  our  nature  to  force  war 
upon  another  people  when  we  are  not 
willing  to  accept  the  casualties  we  would 
incur  were  we  to  commit  our  own  troops. 
And  yet,  we  are  doing  exactly  that  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

It  is  against  our  nature  to  destroy  a 
nation,  to  kill  tens  of  thousands  of  ci- 
vilians, and  to  make  miUions  more  into 
homeless  refugees,  while  we  are  claim- 
ing to  be  saving  it.  And  yet,  that  is  what 
we  have  done,  systematically,  and  meth- 
odically, to  Vietnam,  and  are  in  the 
process  of  doing  to  Cambodia  and  Laos. 
Rhetoric  aside,  it  is  clear  that  some 
Pentagon  ofDcials  are  using  every  method 
they  think  the  American  people  will 
stand  for  in  order  to  pursue  a  military 
victory  in  Indochina.  If  this  course  is 
pursued  the  next  logical  steps  would  be  to 
push  into  Northern  Laos,  broaden  the 
war  Into  Thailand  and,  a  contingency 
reportedly  being  discussed  even  now  by 
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the  President  of  South  Vietnam,  invade 
North  Vietnam. 

These  steps  would  have  tragic,  pos- 
sibly disastrous,  consequences.  It  would 
matter  very  Uttle  whether  they  were  car- 
ried out  by  American  troops  or  by  South 
Vietnamese  with  American  air,  artillery, 
and  logistical  support,  or  by  American- 
paid  mercenaries.  The  results  would  be 
the  same — an  expanded  war,  increased 
bloodshed,  still  more  destruction  and  ci- 
vilian casualties  and,  possibly,  the  spark 
that  would  trigger  a  new  and  devastating 
conflict. 

We  have  had  a  clear  warning  that 
China  will  take  direct  action  if  she  feels 
her  borders  are  threatened  by  South 
Vietnamese  or  American  military  opera- 
tions in  the  northern  part  of  Laos,  or  in 
North  Vietnam.  We  should  take  this 
warning  seriously. 

We  know  only  too  well  how  the  Chi- 
nese reacted  once  before  when  our  forces 
approached  their  border.  And  we  know 
with  certainty  how  we,  ourselves,  would 
react  were  we  threatened  with  similar 
military  operations  close  to  our  borders. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  not  allow  any 
further  expansion  of  the  war.  Now,  be- 
fore our  B-52's  bomb  fresh  territory, 
before  our  helicopters  land  Invasion 
troops  in  another  country,  now,  we  mpst 
make  clear  that  this  Nation  is  not  going 
to  stand  for  it. 

We  in  Congress,  and  Americans  every- 
where, must  make  it  clear  that  we  in- 
sist on  an  end  to  this  war.  If  we  remain 
silent,  we  will  share  equally  the  guilt 
for  what  could  happen  next. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  soul  of  Amer- 
ica is  in  danger.  All  that  we  have  stood 
for,  in  our  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  those 
abroad  who  have  looked  to  us  with  trust, 
respect  and  affection,  is  at  stake.  Our 
reputation,  our  spirit,  our  traditions  can 
only  be  salvaged  by  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  leave  this  ravaged  corner  of  the 
world  without  delay. 


REFUGES  FOR  WILD  HORSES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
seems  to  me  entirely  proper  today  to 
recognize  the  efforts  of  a  most  dedicated 
lobby — the  school  children  of  Oregon  and 
their  counterparts  across  the  Nation.  It 
was  the  children's  letters  and  pictures, 
compelling  in  their  simpUcity,  that  first 
alerted  me  to  the  pUght  of  the  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  in  the  United 
States. 

These  wild  horses  are  part  of  our 
treasured  Western  heritage,  and  their 
free-roaming  ancestors  were  invaluable 
to  explorers  Lewis  and  Clark  as  they 
journeyed  to  the  Pacific.  Yet,  as  with 
many  of  nature's  creatures,  the  con- 
tinual development  of  the  West  has 
forced  the  wild  horses  and  burros  into 
the  most  desolate  areas  of  that  vast 
land  to  escape  man's  harrassment  and 
commercialization.  Today  there  are  less 
than  17,000  wild  horses  In  this  country, 
and  their  nimibers  are  riiminisMng 
rapidly. 

S.  1116  which  I  am  sponsoring  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  Is  designed  to  protect  the  last 
of  these  free-roaming  horses  by  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  es- 


tablish and  maintain  a  minimum  of  i% 
refuges  with  the  advice  of  a  board  of 
qualified  scientists. 

This  measure  Is  needed  to  spare  these 
animals  from  the  cruel  and  inhumane 
treatment  to  which  they  have  become 
prey,  and  to  insure  that  future  genera- 
tions of  children  will  know  the  romance 
and  nobUlty  of  the  wild  horse. 

Dally  we  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  running  out  of  resources 
for  all  forms  of  life  in  our  global  village 
and  to  maintain  every  species  properly' 
conservation  and  careful  plarming  are 
needed.  This  bill  is  an  important  step 
toward  achieving  that  goal. 

It  is  now  my  sincere  hope  that  Con- 
gress heeds  the  voices  of  our  children 
and  enacts  this  important  legislation 
without  delay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
Section  1 :  Section  states  the  various  pur- 
poses  of  the  Act.  Specifically,  it  states  that 
it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  few 
remaining  free-roaming  wild  horses  and  bur- 
ros be  given  protection  as  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage.  It  states  that  this  end  shaU 
be  accomplished  by  the  designation  or  estab- 
llfihment  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  of  spe- 
clflc  sanctuaries  on  federal  land  for  these 
animals. 

Section  2:  Section  2  defines  "Secretary", 
"wUd  free-roaming  horses  and  burros"' 
"ranges",  "band",  and  "herd". 

Section  3:  Section  3  places  all  wild  free- 
roaming  horses  and  burros  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  di- 
rects him  to  designate,  establish,  and  main- 
tain  a  minimum  of  twelve  sanctuaries  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  existing 
bands  of  wild  horses  and  burros.  It  also  pro- 
vides means  for  humane  thinning  of  the 
herds  where  necessary,  and  It  specifically  pro- 
hibits the  killing  of  these  animals  on  the 
ranges  by  private  Individuals. 

Section  4:  Section  4  authorizes  the  keep- 
ing of  wild  horses  and  burros  on  private  land 
or  land  leased  from  the  Government,  If  the 
animals  are  being  protected  from  the  harass- 
ment which  this  bill  Is  designed  to  alleviate. 

Section  5:  Section  6  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  with  private  land  owners,  and  to 
Issue  certain  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. 

Section  6 :  Section  6  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  advisory  board  of  non-govern- 
mental experts  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  as  to  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sections  7  and  8:  Sections  7  and  8  provide 
penalties  for  those  who  might  violate  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  reg\ilatlons  is- 
sued thereunder. 

Section  9:  Section  9  authorizes  the  i^ipro- 
prlation  of  sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section  10:  Section  10,  which  has  been 
included  to  prevent  undue  alarm  by  the 
livestock  Industry,  specifically  limits  tiM 
Secretary  of  Interior  in  the  designation  and 
establishment  of  ranges.  He  la  limited  to 
those  areas  of  the  public  lands  where  wild 
horses  and  burros  presently  exist. 

Section  11 :  Section  11  provides  the  periodic 
reports  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
Congren  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act. 
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THE  BRITISH-FRENCH  CON- 
CORDE—SST 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Ser- 
van-Schrelber,  the  French  Journalist  and 
author,  is  a  member  of  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
best  seller  "American  Challenge,"  a  book 
that  traced  the  economic  impact  on  Eu- 
rope of  American  industrial  Investment 
there.  The  cable  was  sent  to  me  on  the 
British-French  Concorde  after  Servan- 
Schreiber  was  unable  to  travel  from  Paris 
to  testify  at  hearings  on  the  U.S.  super- 
sonic transport  held  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Excerpts  from  the  cable: 

Every  single  cost  analysla  (of  the  Oon- 
oorde)  from  the  beginning  has  proved  to  be 
wrong.  The  cost  of  the  SST  has  multiplied 
here,  as  It  will  everywhere,  4  times  since  the 
initial  evaluations. 

The  Rolls-Royce  disaster  of  last  month  al- 
ready looks  small  compared  to  the  flnandal 
quagmire  of  the  SST. 

The  mlnlmtun  transport  capacity  of  the 
European  SST  was  considered  to  be  as  of  last 
year  for  any  competitive  operation  134  pas- 
sengers per  plane.  After  the  first  flight  tests 
this  capacity  is  now  reduced  to  110,  or  lees. 
At  that  level,  the  plane  can  be  bought  by  Air 
France  and  BOAC  only  If  It  files  at  full  ca- 
pacity on  every  flight,  an  Impossible  assump- 
tion as  any  airline  executive  knows. 

The  flight  distance  of  the  European  SST 
has  also  been  drastically  decreased. 

Maintenance  costs  for  the  SST  climbed 
from  the  first  estimated  30  percent  margin 
for  present  Jet  planes  to  60  percent  at  least, 
in  the  latest  accoimting.  .  .  .  the  latest  re- 
quirements from  Eklrllnes  to  add  qualitative 
changes  In  order  to  lower  the  noise  level  and 
to  make  the  luxury  flight  more  comfortable 
have  been  flatly  refused  by  the  builders  as 
impossible  within  the  present  budget,  already 
300  percent  over  the  initial  estimation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  cable  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cable 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

statement  by  Jean-Jacques  Servan- 
Schreiber 

The  debate  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  supersonic  transport  may  remain 
in  the  history  of  the  industrial  state  as  the 
first  truly  universal  debate. 

The  problem  Is  the  same  In  each  modern 
democracy:  Man  and  technology.  Decisions 
of  government  and  parliaments  in  each  of 
our  nations  have  immediate  consequences  on 
all  others.  In  view  of  the  SST  debate  there  Is 
no  such  thing  any  more  as  "national  Inde- 
pendence." The  multinational  political  deci- 
sion, at  long  last,  confronts  the  multina- 
tional industrial  complex. 

Any  French  parliamentarian  must  consider 
It  his  duty,  as  I  do,  to  respond  in  all  candor 
to  his  fellow  parliamentarians  in  Washing- 
ton, If  Invited  to  do  so.  Prance  and  Great 
Britain  now  have  nine  years  experience  with 
supersonic  transport  and  that  experience 
can,  perhaps,  shed  some  light  on  this  vital 
debate. 

1.  Every  single  cost  analysis  from  the  be- 
ginning has  proved  to  be  wrong.  The  cost  of 
the  SST  has  multiplied  here,  as  it  wUl  every- 
where, four  times  since  the  initial  evalua- 
tions. By  all  normal  decision-making  sys- 
tems, it  should  have  been  cancelled  long 
•go.  but  the  debate  and  the  cost  have  for 
years  been  kept  from  the  public.  The  facts 
have  not  been  available  untu  the  most  recent 
months  when  they  could  no  longer  be  hidden. 

Now  the  public  eye  is  on  the  project  and 
what  it  sees  Is  bankruptcy. 


The  Rolls-Royce  disaster  of  last  month  al- 
ready looks  small  compared  to  the  flnanclal 
quagmire  of  the  SST. 

Not  only  those  who  had  doubts  about  the 
project,  but  more  and  more  former  support- 
ers of  supersonic  transport  are  now  fright- 
ened by  the  project.  Mr.  Charles  de  Cham- 
brun.  a  major  political  figure  of  the  ruling 
party  m  Prance,  making  a  special  report  for 
his  parliamentary  committee  declared: 
"Even  a  superflclal  analysis  now  reveals  to 
us  a  terrifying  truth,  on  purely  prestige 
projects  (like  the  supersonic  aircraft)  we  are 
throwing  away  billions  with  no  hope  what- 
soever of  any  future  commercial  returns.  So 
much  so  that  we  should  lu-gently  face  these 
problems  and,  If  possible,  l>efore  they  be- 
come public  scandals."  Former  conservative 
Prime  Minister  Antolne  Plnay,  a  cautious 
and  respected  man,  who  seldom  speaks  out 
in  public,  decided  last  week  that  he  could  no 
longer  remain  silent,  came  out  flatly  against 
it  as  an  immensely  costly  gadget  on  taxp>ay- 
ers  money  designed  for  an  incredibly  few 
rich  people,  mostly  North  Americans.  The 
Impact  of  his  unprecedented  and  violent  at- 
tack is  shaking  the  establishment  and  pref- 
aces more  defections  from  the  pro-SST  ranks 
among  public  flgures. 

If  the  number  of  persons  In  America  that 
could  proflt  by  SST  flights  Is  evaluated,  of- 
ficially, at  0.6  percent  of  the  population, 
that  figure  In  Prance  Is  only  0.3  percent — 
(Portion  of  cable  missing) — thus  an  un- 
avoidable political  assault.  In  a  coimtry  like 
ours  where  housing,  schools,  hospitals,  roads, 
telephones,  urban  problems  are  In  such 
dramatic  need  of  Immediate  attention. 

The  municipal  elections  on  Sunday  in 
Prance  have  brought  to  the  forefront  some 
facts  that  represent  formidable  new  ob- 
stacles for  the  SST. 

In  Paris,  for  Instance,  it  has  been  revealed 
that  over  70  percent  of  housing  dates  back 
to  1920.  and  only  less  than  10  percent  has 
been  rebuilt  In  the  last  20  years.  Also.  In 
Paris,  considered  the  most  advanced  city  In 
Prance.  52  percent  of  housing  is  without 
central  heating  and  46  percent  has  no  Inter- 
nal sanitary  facilities.  Again  in  Paris,  there 
Is.  today,  only  one  child  care  center  for 
2,000  working  women  with  children.  The 
number  of  school  children  by  class  is  60  per- 
cent higher  by  teacher  than  is  considered  an 
acceptable  norm.  The  coet  of  land  iot  build- 
ing has  Increased  by  300  percent  In  the  last 
eight  years  becaiise  the  city  has  no  money 
left  at  all  to  buy  land  for  new  oonstructdon. 

For  the  first  time  since  General  de  Gaulle 
left  the  public  scene  these  truths  are  rising 
to  the  surface.  A  fundamental  reappraisal  of 
the  whole  range  of  public  appropriations  is 
the  Inevitable  result.  In  face  of  these  social 
scandals,  the  SST  has  now  few  defenders. 
Only  those  directly  concerned  by  the  con- 
tracting Industriee  are  sUU  openly  In  favor 
of  the  project. 

Today  a  nationally  broadcasted  debate  on 
the  SST  was  organized  in  Parts,  triggered 
by  the  hearings  In  Washington.  In  which  I 
was  asked  to  oppose  a  dvll  servant,  the  head 
of  the  aircraft  Industry.  He,  himself,  could 
give  no  answers  to  the  basic  questions  that 
we  shall  now  survey. 

n.  Even  if  there  were  no  problem  at  all 
of  public  opinion  of  urgent  social  needs,  there 
are  now  even  more  pressing  problems  con- 
fronting the  SST  builders  and  their  clients. 
We  shall  note  here  the  latest  developments 
In  the  first  two  months  of  this  year. 

The  mlnlmimi  transport  capacity  of  the 
European  SST  was  considered  to  be  as  of 
last  year  for  any  competitive  operation  134 
passengers  per  plane.  After  the  first  flight 
tests  this  capacity  Is  now  reduced  to  110  or 
less.  At  that  level,  the  plane  can  be  bought 
by  Air  France  and  BOAC  only  if  It  flies  at 
full  capacity  on  every  flight,  an  Impossible 
assumption,  as  any  airline  executive  knows. 

The  flight  distance  of  the  European  SST 
has   also   been   drastically  decreased.   It   Is 


still  considered  able  to  fly  from  Parts  and 
London  to  New  Tork,  but  It  Is  now  officially 
admitted  that  It  will  not  be  able  to  fly  from 
Berlin  to  New  York  and  not  even  from  Rome, 
Hamburg  or  Frankfurt.  The  use  of  the  SST 
for  European  airlines  is  shrinking.  Practically, 
the  British  and  and  French  clients  are  at 
this  point  left  alone. 

Malntenapce  costs  for  the  SST  climbed 
from  the  fli«t  estimated  30  percent  margin 
for  present  jet  planes  to  60  percent  at  least 
In  the  latest  accounting.  The  Initial  and 
basic  idea  that  the  fare  for  an  SST  passenger 
would  not  be  more  than  the  flrst-class  seat 
today  on  normal  Jet  aircraft  Is  abandoned. 
The  SST  passenger  will  have  to  pay  at  least 
30  percent  more  than  the  flrst-class  fare. 
At  that  price  level,  company  executives  not 
paying  for  their  own  travel  expenses  will 
be  the  only  routine  passengers  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  plane. 

Finally,  the  latest  requirements  from  air- 
lines to  add  qualitative  changes  in  order  to 
lower  the  noise  level  and  to  make  the  luxury 
flight  more  comfortable  have  been  flatly  re- 
fiised  by  the  builders  as  impossible  wlthm 
the  present  budget — already  300  percent 
over  the  initial  estimation. 

m.  Some  major  leaders  of  the  pro-SST 
crusade  have  now  decided  In  my  country  to 
express  in  public  their  imwlllln?ness  to  con- 
tinue the  project  under  present  conditions. 

Among  them  the  chief  executive  of  the 
SST  program  In  Toulouse  has  considered  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  release,  last  month,  some  new 
facts  and  flgures  in  an  unprecedented  press 
conference. 

Since  its  first  test  fUght  In  1969,  the  SST 
prototype  has  flown  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  number  of  hours  of  test  flight  that  mf 
planned  as  a  minimum  for  testing  the  proj- 
ect. Also,  he  revealed  In  anger,  that  the 
budgeted  Investments  planned  for  the  mid- 
dle of  last  year  had  stUl  not  been  allocated 
by  the  government. 

He  made  public  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  developments  a  new  postponement  of 
test  flights  Is  unavoidable.  What  was  planned 
to  be  achieved  In  1973  will  not  be  accom- 
plished before  the  second  half  of  1974.  Fi- 
nally he  concluded  that  all  of  this  will  coet 
an  eventual  loss  of  60  SST  commercial  op- 
tions per^year  and  that  one  more  delay, 
after  the  deadline  of  1974.  would  simply 
see  the  European  SST  cancel  Itself  out  of 
any  possible  market. 

The  conclusion  In  France  today,  after  a 
few  weeks  of  publicly  airing  the  facts  Is 
that  the  project  is  at  a  mlnlmimi  a  com- 
mercial and  flnanclal  disaster.  Technologi- 
cally It  has  lost  moot  of  its  slgnlflcanoe  for 
two  reasons.  First,  because  the  engineers 
and  scientists  are  not  permitted  to  continue 
their  research  due  to  budget  limitations. 
Second,  the  only  remaining  technological 
fallout  (supersonic  flight  experience)  has 
lost  Its  meaning  since  this  aircraft  will  not 
be  the  first  of  Its  generation  of  planes  but 
the  last.  To  create  a  new  generation  of  air- 
craft a  varied  geometry  ^{Ing  system  and  new 
metal  alloys  were,  and  are,  needed  but  they 
have  been  abandoned. 

It  is  a  conmion  belief  among  responsible 
politicians  In  this  country  that  the  con- 
crete social  problems  for  dally  life  In  the  cit- 
ies of  Prance  and  the  dramatic  problems  of 
balance  of  payments  In  Great  Britain  ai« 
now  converging  to  move  public  opinion  in 
Europe  against  projects  that  contradict  the 
elemenUry  needs  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  popiilatlon 
of  France  is  not  in  the  least  concerned  by 
the  luxury  of  supersonic  flying,  but  In  an- 
guish with  the  deterioration  of  urban  life, 
the  bankruptcy  of  public  service  in  every 
city. 

The  European  SST  looks  to  us,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  like  an  Industrial 
Vietnam. 

We  know  what  Vietnam  means.  We  had 
the  ezpertence  of  an  Indochina  War  fifteen 
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years  before  the  United  States  and  with  the 
same  results:  Impotence  on  the  battle-field 
and  the  disintegration,  at  home,  ot  the  so- 
cial fabric.  We  had  unfortunately  no  suc- 
cess In  preventing  the  American  political 
leaders  from  repeating  in  Indochina  our  own 
mistakes.  If  for  that  reason  alone,  we  should 
spare  no  effort,  dismiss  no  occasion,  refuse 
no  debate,  accept  no  protocol,  to  Iceep  us 
from  participating  with  those  In  America 
who  have  rightly  decided  that  the  decision, 
at  this  time  and  place,  on  the  SST  is  for 
the  industrial  state,  a  trial  of  truth.  Should 
man  be  the  servant  of  the  Industrial  system 
or  Its  master? 

It  is  not  an  American,  not  a  French,  not 
a  British  debate — but  a  universal  and  truly 
crucial  test. 


WASHINGTON    STAR'S    EDITORIAL 
ON  GOVERNMENT  AND  PRIVACY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  surround- 
ing the  recent  hearings  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  on  Data 
Banks,  Computers,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding  concerning  the  sub- 
committee's purposes  and  motives.  Thus, 
It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  read  an  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Star  of  March  14  which  simunarlzed  so 
well  my  reasons  for  conducting  these 
hearings.  The  editorial  covers  the  entire 
subject,  and  emphasizes  the  point  that 
no  one  is  lijterested  In  turning  back  the 
clock  on  technology  but  only  In  seeing 
that  this  technology  is  not  used  as  a  tool 
by  the  Government  to  Invade  an  indi- 
vidual's privacy.  Also,  the  editorial  makes 
clear  that  no  one  is  interested  in  denying 
the  Government  the  right  to  collect  In- 
formation it  needs  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses. Including  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws;  but  only  in  denying  the  indiscreet 
and  indiscriminate  gathering  and  use  of 
such  information. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Stars  editorial 
"Checking  on  the  Government's  Data 
Bankers"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

CHBCKTNO   on   the   OOVXBNICXNT'8   DATA 
BANKXas 

Aastetant  Attorney  General  William  H. 
Rehnqudat  maintains  that  he — and  we  pre- 
smne  ho  was  speaking  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  his  teetlmony  before  Senator 
Brvln'8  Conetltutlonal  Rights  subcommit- 
tee— would  "vigorously  oppose"  any  legisla- 
tion deertgned  to  limit  the  government's  abll- 
Ity  to  procure  information  on  the  activities 
of  American  cltlsens  on  grounds  that  this 
would  amount  to  "opening  the  door  to  un- 
necessary and  unmanageable  Judicial  super- 
vision." On  this  question,  we  find  oiirselvee 
equally  vlgorotisly  opposed  to  the  assistant 
attorney  general,  and  we  Intend  to  be  so.  If 
w»  can,  without  becoming  hysterical  about 
It. 

We  acknowledge  that  the  era  of  computer 
data  banks  has  arrived,  and  we  are  not  Lud- 
dites who  would  turn  l»ck  the  dock  by 
smashing  the  technology  which  our  genius 
has  produced.  We  beUeve  both  that  govern- 
ment— any  government — has  an  inherent 
right  to  Insure  its  own  survival  (and  there 
are,  as  all  of  us  must  know  by  now,  Amer- 
icans dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  our 
system  of  government  and  ovir  society)  and 
that  data  banks  have  a  lawful,  useful  func- 
tion extending  far  beyond  the  parameteiB  of 
•cmmon  oMmlnaU^  or  treaaon. 


But  we  are  concerned  that  the  informa- 
tion stored  in  federal,  state  and  municipal 
data  banks  might  be  used  indiscretely.  In- 
discriminately, wrongly  or  unfairly.  And  we 
believe  that  we  and  all  Americans  are  right 
to  be  concerned  about  this. 

Rehnqulst  takes  the  position  that  "self- 
discipline  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch"  will  provide  sufficient  safeguards 
against  Illegal  or  improper  uae  of  informa- 
tion stored  in  data  banks.  That  is  not  quite 
good  enough.  We  do  not  think  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell  fancies  himself  in  jackboots.  Nor 
are  we  of  the  opinion  that  a  dark  night  of 
fascism  is  about  to  fall  over  these  United 
States.  But  there  will  be  other  admlnlatra- 
tlons  and  they  will  need  guidelines  as  much 
as,  If  not  more  than,  this  one.  And  finally: 
Our  system  Is  one  of  laws,  not  men. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Secret  Service  and  other  government  agencies 
were  keeping  dossiers  on  American  citizens 
years  before  the  first  computer  came  into 
op>eratlon.  But  in  that  simpler  age,  we  were 
protected  from  gross  intrusions  Into  our 
privacy  by  our  own  Incompetence,  forgetful- 
neas  and  lack  of  technology. 

No  longer.  Today,  computers  can  provide 
almost  Instantaneously  a  "printout"  on  an 
individual's  personal  and  political  history. 
An  attempt  to  a  create  a  national  data  bank 
was  killed  five  years  ago  by  a  House  subcom- 
mittee. One  is  no  longer  needed:  Computers 
can  "Interface"  (talk  to  each  other)  rela- 
tively easily.  Nobody  knows  precisely  how 
many  Americans  have  their  vital  statistics 
stored  in  such  banks,  but  It  would  be  con- 
servative to  say  that  the  figure  runs  into 
many  millions. 

Such  data  banks  can  provide  useful,  per- 
haps essential,  services  for  the  federal  and 
state  governments.  And  In  the  process  they 
can  protect  the  people  and  enhance  their 
lives.  Interfacing  can,  for  Instance,  prevent 
an  applicant  for  a  driver's  license  in  Cali- 
fornia who  has  been  convicted  of  drunken 
driving  in  New  Jersey  from  becoming  a  men- 
ace on  the  highways.  Physicians  can  draw 
In  seconds  on  the  knowledge  of  specialists. 
Tax-cheating  can  be  made  more  difficult, 
and  the  whole  process  of  government  ren- 
dered more  efficient. 

But  a  computer  has  no  morals.  It  can 
neither  forgive  nor  forget.  Its  printout  de- 
pends entirely  on  what  information  has  been 
programmed  into  It.  And  that  Information 
is  provided  by  people,  people  who  may  be 
negligent,  thoughtless,  partisan  or  just  plain 
stupid. 

Another  problem  Involves  access  to  print- 
outs. Senator  Mathlas,  In  his  testimony  be- 
fore Ervln's  subconamlttee,  maintained  that 
"computers  are  bringing  the  ammunition 
for  persecution,  harassment  and  idle  gossip 
within  the  reach  of  every  prrosecutor  and 
part-time  deputy  sheriff."  That  statement 
is  a  trifle  excessive,  but  the  senator  haa  a 
point:  While  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  the  right  to  know  how  much  you  earned 
last  year,  the  State  Department  does  not, 
and  certainly  no  private  organls»tlon  has 
that  right. 

FlnaUy,  there  are  questions  of  on  whom, 
by  whom,  how  and  what  material  U  to  be 
collected  tar  storage  m  data  banks.  All  this 
makes  it  clear  to  us,  if  not  to  Rehnqulst. 
that,  as  Mathlas  told  Ervln's  subcommittee, 
"it  Is  not  only  proper  but  essential  for  Con- 
gress to  enact  controls"  over  data  banks 
maintained  by  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  those  supported  financially  by 
or  connected  with  the  federal  system.  And 
the  several  states  ought  to  adopt  similar 
codes. 

The  storage  of  basic  Information  about 
an  individual  in  a  data  bank  does  not  strike 
us  as  an  invasion  of  privacy.  But  hearsay, 
second-hand  and  anonymous  data  certainly 
should  be  excluded.  And  we  believe  indi- 
viduals who  have  reason  to  believe  they  are 
being  persecuted  by  the  contents  of  their 


dossiers  should  have  an  appeal  of  some  sort 
to  a  tribunal  authorized  to  grant  the  right 
of  inspection  to  the  individual  concerned 
Even  when  this  right  Is  not  exercised,  there 
should  be  periodic  reviews  of  the  content* 
of  data  banks  to  insure.  Insofar  as  is  pos- 
sible, the  fairness  and  relevance  of  the  data 
contained  there  (a  youthful  indiscretion  ob- 
viously should  not  be  allowed  to  plague  the 
career  of  a  man  who  since  has  lived  an  ex- 
emplary life). 

As  to  who  should  collect  such  data.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  one  organization  which 
should  not:  The  United  States  Army,  which 
(on  orders  from  the  "highest"  officials  In  the 
Johnson  administration,  according  to  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  P.  Proehlke'j 
testimony  before  the  Ervln  subcommittee) 
In  the  late  1960s  complied  doeelerB  on 
some  18,000  clvUlans.  Only  the  traditional 
law  enforcement  agencies  should  be  Involved 
In  this  task  and  the  tools  which  they  em- 
ploy obviously  must  be  In  compliance  with 
existing  laws. 

The  question  of  access  to  data  banks  ob- 
viously wUl  be  an  extremely  difficult  one.  In 
general,  only  Individuals  and  agencies  who 
have  to  have  access  should  be  allowed  it. 
It  should  not  be  just  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience, or  broad  Interest.  The  line  has  to  be 
drawn — and  It  will  not  be  easy  to  do  so— 
between  the  legitimate  needs  of  government 
and  the  requirement,  as  Mathlas  puts  it. 
"to  protect  Individuals  against  arbitrary  or 
exceaalve  exercises  of  the  awesome  police 
powers  of  the  state." 

For  a  state  In  which  men  Joined  the  silent 
majority  because  they  feared  that  their  fool- 
ish words  and  imwlse  deeds  would  remain 
to  haunt  them  all  the  days  of  their  lives 
would  not  be  a  state  worth  living  In  or  pre- 
serving. We  remember  the  words  of  Justice 
Brandels,  in  his  dissent  on  Olmstead  v.  V.S.: 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most 
on  OUT  g\iard  to  protect  liberty  when  the 
government's  purposes  are  beneficent. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  in- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning,  but  without  understanding." 

We  believe  the  present  administration's 
purposes  to  be  beneflclent.  We  are  sure  that 
MltcheU  (and  Rehnqulst),  not  to  speak  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  are  zealous.  Accordingly, 
we  are  grateful  that  Senators  Ervln,  Btothlas 
ant  others  are  on  guard,  as.  indeed,  are  we. 
If  our  liberties  are  to  be  diminished — and  we 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  be.  If  a  fair 
and  Intelligent  data  bank  code  of  ethics  Is 
created — let  It  be  by  the  elected  repreaenta- 
tlves  of  the  people,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  not  by  an  appointed  official  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

Computers  were  brought  Into  being  b; 
the  minds  of  men.  They  can  serve  men,  or 
they  can  act  as  agents  of  repression.  The 
choice,  ultimately,  is  one  for  aU  of  us  to 
make,  not  just  Rehnqulst. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  never 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  late  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Georgia,  Richard  B. 
Russell,  but  I  am  honored  to  have  served 
in  the  same  Congress  with  him — if  only 
for  a  few  days.  Senator  Russell  was  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Senate,  not  be- 
cause of  his  38  years  of  service  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  but  because  of  qualities 
which  characterized  his  tenure.  He 
brought  to  this  body  r  high  sense  of  pub- 
lic duty,  a  capacity  for  self -sacrifice  and 
an  earnest  dedication  which  earned  him 
the  great  respect  of  all  of  his  colleagues. 

Senator  Russell's  high  sense  of  duty 
was  Illustrated  in  early  1969,  when  he 
learned  of  an  Inoperable  tumor  in  his  left 
lung.  Senator  Russell  summoned  Wash- 
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ington  correspondents  for  Atlanta  news- 
papers, and  he  calmly  announced  the 
doctors'  finding.  He  described  this  an- 
nouncement as  an  act  of  faith  with  his 
constituents. 

During  his  five  decades  in  public  life. 
Senator  Russell  displayed  both  prudence 
and  patience.  He  once  said : 

When  I  am  In  doubt  about  a  question,  I 
always  vote  "No."  I  think  that  is  the  only 
safe  plan  to  follow.  If  you  are  in  doubt  and 
vote  "Yes,"  you  have  to  take  responsibility  for 
what  IB  done.  If  you  are  In  doubt  and  vote 
"No,"  you  get  another  look  at  It  somewhere 
further  down  the  line. 

In  all  of  the  tributes  to  Senator  Rus- 
sell, there  is  a  constant  recognition  of  the 
deep  sense  of  honor  which  guided  his  ac- 
tions in  the  Senate,  and  the  abiding  in- 
tegrity which  characterized  his  relation- 
ship with  others.  Senator  Russell  was 
justifiably  proud  of  his  personal  sense  of 
honor,  and  when  it  was  questioned  once 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Russell 
declared : 

When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  go  out  of 
this  Chamber,  whether  I  go  voluntarily, 
whether  my  commission  is  revoked  by  the 
electorate  of  Georgia,  or  whether  I  am  car- 
ried out  in  a  box,  I  hope  it  will  at  least  be 
possible  to  say  of  me  that  I  was  an  honorable 
man.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  might 
be  said  that  would  better  please  me. 

Senator  Russell  exemplified  the  best  in 
the  Senate,  and  personified  the  tradition 
of  reasonable  and  honest  discourse 
among  men  in  a  free  society. 


ILUS  DAVIS— MAYOR  OF  KANSAS 
CITY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  after 
8  years  of  outstanding  public  service, 
Mayor  Ilus  W.  Davis  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
a  great  public  servant  and  outstanding 
American,  Is  retiring  voluntarily. 

Kansas  City  and  Missouri  will  miss  Ike 
Davis,  his  character  and  his  courage,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Thursday, 
March  11,  entitled  "Kansas  City's  Davis: 
Tribal  Leader,"  be  inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mext  thx  Matob — Kansas  Crrr'a  Davis: 

Tribal  LzADxa 

(By  Dennis  Famey) 

Kansas  Cmr,  Mo. — It  seems  deceptively 
manageable  from  this  height,  the  city  rolling 
away  in  an  orderly  grid  below  the  skyscraper 
Tom  Pendergast  built.  But  for  the  man  on  the 
29th  fioor — characteristically  reflective  today, 
his  face  crinkling  into  a  wry  smile — .there's  a 
different  view  from  City  HaU. 

"I  dont  really  nin  a  government,"  quips 
Mayor  Bus  W.  Davis.  "I  run  a  loose  tribal 
democracy." 

Ike  DaTls  will  be  stepping  down  next 
month.  The  63-year-old  banker  and  attorney 
took  office  eight  years  ago,  when  city  govern- 
ment here  seemed  near  paralysis;  he  leaves 
with  observers  rating  him  as  one  of  ECansas 
City's  most  effective  mayors.  Some  of  the 
accomplishments  they  cite: 

RebuUdlng  City  Hall's  professional  staff, 
gutted  between  1969  and  1963  when  remnants 
of  the  old  Pendergast  machine  regained 
power.  Passing  a  public  accommodations 
Mdlnance  and  making  it  stick  in  a  bitter 
merendum,  the  first  major  city  to  do  so. 
wninlng  voters  authorization  of  some  (230 


million  in  bonds;  launching  construction  of 
an  international  airport  and  dozens  of  lesser 
projects.  Fundamental  gains,  if  not  a  break- 
through, against  this  city's  chronic  revenue 
shortage. 

But  the  talk  of  "tribal  deoiocracy"  is  re- 
vealing, as  is  the  assessment  by  Councilman 
J.  D.  Robins  of  Mr.  Davis'  performance:  "A 
strong  mayor  In  a  weak -mayor  type  of  gov- 
ernment." Both  comments  refer  to  a  govern- 
mental structure  that  has  Bhap>ed  the  mayor's 
whole  approach  to  his  job. 

POWERIXSS  TO  LKAD 

It  is  an  interlocking  structure — federal, 
state,  county,  city — that  diffuses  power  and 
hedges  against  power.  It  does  this  so  effec- 
tively that  a  Kansas  City  mayor,  though  offi- 
cially the  leader  of  the  city,  could  be  almost 
powerless  to  lead.  This  dldnt  happen  with 
Ike  Davis,  which  says  something  about  his 
skill  as  tribal  leader  and  the  demands  of  the 
times  in  which  he  governed. 

A  key  to  the  structure  Is  Missoxu'i's  state 
constitution,  still  reflecting  a  simpler  time 
and  rural  past.  Mayor  Davis  calls  it  "almost 
antiurban"  because  it  requires  Missouri  cities 
to  work  very  hard  to  do  some  relatively  sim- 
ple things.  For  example,  in  some  states  a  city 
council  can  simply  authorize  the  sale  of  a 
special-assessment  bond  to  extend  a  sewer  or 
pave  a  street;  here  the  council  must  win  a 
two-thirds  vote  In  a  clty-wlde  election.  More 
Important,  the  constitution  requires  a  four- 
sevenths  vote  before  the  city  can  sell  a  reve- 
nue bond  and  a  two-thirds  vote  to  authorize 
a  general  obligation  bond. 

When  Mayor  Davis  took  office  the  constitu- 
tion also  was  forcing  the  city  to  rely  heavily 
on  the  property  tax,  while  limiting  the 
amount  of  the  city's  tax  levy  for  operating 
purpooes.  Kansas  City  was  (and  is)  at  the 
state  celling,  so  property  tax  revenues  were 
growing  only  as  fast  as  the  tax  base  grew — 
about  3%  a  year.  Kansas  City  couldn't  In- 
crease revenues  by  raising  property  assess- 
ments, either;  only  the  county  has  that 
power. 

Further,  Kansas  City  doesnt  fully  control 
Its  own  police  force.  In  the  19308,  with  boss 
Pendergast  running  the  police  and  City  Hall 
from  his  office  at  1908  Main  St.,  the  state  took 
over  effective  control  and  never  gave  it  back. 
Today  the  legislature,  not  the  council,  de- 
cides how  much  Kansas  City  policemen 
should  be  paid.  Then  the  city  decides  how 
to  meet  the  payroll. 

The  reform-minded  Citizens  Association 
swept  the  Pendergast  machine  from  City  HaU 
in  the  1940  election;  except  for  the  1969-63 
administration,  the  association  has  con- 
trolled city  hall  ever  since.  With  association 
government  has  come  strict  adherence  to 
Kansas  City's  1025  charter,  and  the  charter 
has  some  hedges  of  Its  own. 

The  charter  decrees  nonpartisan  elections 
for  mayor  and  council,  depriving  Mayor 
'Davis,  a  Democrat,  of  some  political  clout 
with  the  city's  decidedly  partisan  representa- 
tives in  Jefferson  City  and  Washington.  It 
specifies  a  weak-mayor,  city  manager  admin- 
istrative system,  diffusing  power  at  city  hall. 
(The  mayor  has  only  one  of  13  council  votes; 
the  council  sets  policy  and  hires  the  man- 
ager; the  manager  executes  policy.)  And  it 
allows  a  determined  minority  of  voters  to 
force  a  referendum  on  controversial  council 
ordinances,  making  council  leadership  more 
difficult. 

The  object  of  all  this  was  to  replace 
patronage  politics  with  businesslike  govern- 
ment, and  this  Is  pretty  much  what  has  hap- 
pened. But  safeguards  against  evil  men  doing 
evil  can  work  equally  well  against  good  men 
doing  good.  When  combined  with  restrictions 
at  other  levels  of  government,  the  hedges  in 
the  charter  can  help  produce  "tribal  democ- 
racy"; a  system  \inder  which  political  repre- 
sentatives lack  authority  to  do  what  they 
think  needs  doing. 
So  It  iBnt  Biirprislng  that  Ike  Davis  could 


walk  into  City  Hall  one  nK>rning  and  confess 
that  he  felt  "like  the  college  kids"  that  day — 
that  the  structure  of  government  wasn't  ade- 
quate to  the  task.  ("I'm  not  down,"  he  told  a 
reporter  who  said  he  certainly  looked  down. 
"I'm  Just  not  exuberant.")  Nevertheless, 
everyone  agrees,  Ike  Davis  led.  How  did  he 
do  It? 

MTBTIQTTX   AND  TSX   STAR 

One  factor  Is  the  mystique  that  surrounds 
nonpartisan  government  and  the  Citizens 
Association  here.  The  association  has  never 
forgotten— and  Its  ally.  The  Kansas  City  Star, 
has  never  let  voters  forget — that  It  is  the 
organization  that  replaced  "spoils  politics" 
with  "charter  government."  (So  potent  have 
been  the  Star's  editorial  lambastlngs  of  "po- 
litical" candidates  over  the  years  that  "The 
Kansas  City  Star"  or,  alternatively,  "The 
Great  White  Father  at  18th  and  Grand"  is 
often  an  Issue  in  city  elections.) 

So  closely  Is  the  association  Identified  with 
"good  government"  publicly,  so  closely  do 
Individual  association  council  members  Iden- 
tify with  "charter  government"  privately, 
that  the  organization  has  remained  a  strong 
and  relatively  cohesive  force  In  dty  life  for 
more  than  30  years.  Since  the  association 
enjoyed  big  council  majorities  throughout 
the  Davis  years,  the  mayor  always  had  a  solid 
bloc  at  least  predisposed  to  his  leadership. 
And  the  nature  of  urban  problems  in  the 
1960s  helped  thrust  Mr.  Davis  into  that  lead- 
ership. In  quiet  times,  perhaps,  the  admlnls- 
trative-oriented  city  manager  system  can 
make  a  stronger  manager  the  prime  mover  In 
city  hall.  But  the  1960s  were  not  quiet  times. 
Riots  in  the  inner  city  after  the  assaasina- 
tlon  of  Martin  Luther  King,  the  continuing 
revenue  crisis  and  the  difficult  choices  It 
posed,  the  rise  of  Issues  like  public  accom- 
modations and  open  housing — all  were  polit- 
ical questions  that  demanded  political  lead- 
ership. And  Mayor  Davis,  despite  his  lone 
councU  vote,  was  the  logical  leader. 

Howard  Neighbor,  a  political  scientist  who 
has  studied  Kansas  City's  municipal  politics, 
believes  Mr.  Davis'  hand  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  growing  Impact  of  fed- 
eral iirban  programs.  Mayors  everjrwhere,  he 
explains,  are  becoming  increasingly  respon- 
sible to  two  constituencies:  the  local  voters 
and  the  federal  administrators  who  dispense 
money  cities  need.  As  go-between,  a  mayor 
in  even  a  weak-mayor  system  "can  acquire 
a  substantial  degree  of  political  power,  lust 
because  he's  there." 

But  none  of  these  factors  would  have  made 
much  difference  without  what  Councilman 
Robins  caUs  Mr.  Davis'  "sheer  force  of 
personality." 

That  description  might  seem  an  ironic  one 
for  lanky,  scholarly  looking  Mr.  Davis,  be- 
cause political  observers  generally  rank  "per- 
sonality" as  his  weakest  point.  Even  the  Star, 
imequlvocally  backing  him  in  1968,  had  to 
describe  Mr.  Davis  editorially  as  "somewhat 
professorish"  whUe  conceding  that  his  oppo- 
nent was  "a  natural  leader."  As  mayor,  Mr. 
Davis  usually  looked  a  bit  too  stiff  and  formal 
on  television.  Jokes  Bruce  Watklns,  a  coun- 
cilman during  the  mayor's  first  term:  "He's 
the  only  politician  I  know  who  never  smiles." 
But  Mr.  Robins  makes  It  clear  he's  using 
"personality"  in  a  particular  way — ^not  as 
charisma  but  rather  as  personal  strength  and 
"just  sheer  ability."  And  as  Councilman 
Robins  and  Mr.  Watklns  discuss  the  mayor, 
certain  descriptions  keep  recurring:  a  man 
who  came  across  warmly,  forcefully,  faoe-to- 
face,  who  always  had  the  facts,  who  kept  his 
word  and  never  ducked  a  fight.  "I  hate  to  see 
Ike  Davis  leave,"  says  Mr.  Watklns,  "l>ecauM 
It's  going  to  be  a  different  ball  game." 

"Too  many  people  here  are  more  Inter- 
ested in  bricks  and  mortar  than  In  human 
needs,"  says  Mr.  Watklns,  who's  now  county 
Democratic  chairman  and  head  of  a  blaok 
political  organization.  But  Mayor  Davis  "real- 
ly cared  about  people  ...  by  his  deeds  aad 
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tbo  money  be  bad  available  he  did  every- 
thing be  could  to  eliminate  human  suffer- 
ing." He  adds:  "Members  of  the  council  had 
confidence  In  blm  ...  I  will  never  In  my 
life  question  bla  integrity." 

Mr.  Watklna  cites  the  mayor's  leadership 
on  a  bitter  Issue  he  might  easily  have 
flnesed:  sustaining  the  council's  public-ac- 
commodations ordinance  when  voters  forced 
a  public  referendum.  Opposition  was  clearly 
widespread,  and  In  one  strategy  session  In 
the  mayor's  office  someone  mentioned  that 
antl-ordlnance  placards  were  popping  up  In 
taverns  all  over  town.  Mr.  Watklns  remem- 
bers that  the  mayor  pounded  bis  desk  and 
declared:  "111  be  damned  If  I'll  let  tavern 
operators  dictate  the  morsd  tone  of  this  city." 
The  ordinance  survived  by  about  1,614  votes 
out  of  almost  100.000. 

That  referendvmi  was  only  one  of  19  sepa- 
rate campaigns  ( bond  elections,  referendums 
and  other  Issues)  that  Mayor  Davis  took  to 
the  people  In  eight  years — a  total  that  Illus- 
trates as  well  as  anything  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Davis'  "tribal  democracy."  His  record  was  18 
wins  and  1  loss.  But  the  loss  was  bis  biggest 
flght  of  all,  and  It  Illustrates,  as  well  as  any- 
thing how  tribal  democracy  can  gradually 
erode  a  mayor's  public  support. 

Taking  office  with  the  city  heavily  tied  to 
an  Inflexible  property  tax.  Mayor  Davis  car- 
ried the  flght  to  the  state  legislature  and 
won  the  right  to  submit  an  earnings  tax  to  a 
vote  of  the  city.  Voters  approved  the  new  tax 
In  1963. 

A  "PaOGRAM  rOB  PROGRESS" 

But  the  earnings  tax  didn't  completely 
solve  the  money  problem — not  with  Inflation 
eating  away  at  city  revenues,  with  residents 
pressing  for  Increased  city  services  and  the 
city  eager  to  build  a  new  airport  and  begin 
dozens  of  other  costly  projects.  So  the  ensu- 
ing years  foimd  Mayor  Davis  leading  repeated 
bond  and  taxing  campaigns,  inside  the  coun- 
cil and  out.  Then,  late  in  1969,  the  mayor  and 
council  presented  voters  with  a  "Program  for 
Progress"  that  embodied  all  the  goals  of  the 
Davis  years. 

There  would  be  a  broadened,  flexible  tax 
structure:  a  new  sales  tax  (authorized  by  the 
legislature  after  another  lobbying  effort),  a 
doubled  earnings  tax,  but  halved  real  estate 
and  utility  tax  rates.  Existing  city  services 
would  be  expanded  and  new  ones  added.  A 
9143  million  bond  package  would  authorize 
projects  ranging  from  flre  stations  to  parks 
and  rapid  transit.  There  were  24  separate 
proposals  in  all,  and  If  they  failed.  Mayor 
Davis  said,  "We'll  only  be  able  to  move  from 
hour  to  hour."  Every  one  failed. 

Observers  attributed  this  partly  to  an  anti- 
tax  mood  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  country 
at  the  time.  And,  they  think.  Mayor  Davis' 
many  other  campaigns  had  worn  out  his  wel- 
come. Voters  were  now  grumbling  about  their 
"high-tax  mayor,"  and  when  Mr.  Davis 
opened  last  spring's  baseball  season,  the  fans 
booed  him.  Last  October,  he  announced  he 
wouldn't  run  again. 

He  might  have  quit  there.  Instead,  he  led 
the  flght  within  the  council  to  resubmit  the 
doubled  earnings  tax  to  the  voters;  and  he 
refused  to  postpone  the  election  when  some 
council  members  became  worried  it  would 
Jeopardize  their  re-election  bids.  Last  De- 
cember, a  year  after  the  Program  for  Prog- 
ress failed,  the  doubled  earnings  tax  carried 
almost  a  to  1. 

So  the  Davis  years  are  ending  with  a  vic- 
tory, and  the  feeling  here  is  that  the  mayor 
will  be  a  hard  man  to  replace.  Mr.  Davis 
wouldn't  agree  with  that,  of  course,  but  he 
does  wonder  how,  given  the  present  struc- 
ture, any  Kansas  City  mayor  can  fully  meet 
his  responsibilities.  Change  keeps  coming 
faster,  and  elected  representatives  are  sup- 
posed to  lead,  he  says.  The  problem  is,  "We're 
stin  not  really  sure  we  believe  In  representa- 
tive government." 


NIXON  AS  A  MAN  OF  RIGID 
PRINCIPLES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Tom 
Wicker  has  a  knowledgeable  and  per- 
ceptive iiuman  interest  story  in  the 
March  16.  issue  of  the  Wasliington  Eve- 
ning Star  entitled  "Nixon  as  a  Man  of 
Rigid  Principles." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon  as  a  Man  of  Ricm  Principles 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Richard  M.  Nixon,  like  most  Presidents,  Is 
easy  to  criticize — so  easy,  in  fact,  that  there 
is  a  breed  of  Nixon  critic  that  tries  to  have 
it  both  ways. 

They  wUl  declare  In  one  breath  that  the 
President  is  a  convinced  cold  warrior,  anti- 
Communist,  and  social  Darwinian  who  wUl 
never  change;  In  the  next  breath,  they  will 
denounce  him  as  a  totally  unprincipled  polit- 
ical chameleon  who  will  do  anything  to  win 
an  election,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else. 

Obviously,  these  descriptions  are  mutually 
exclusive,  even  when  offered  by  the  same 
critic.  And  in  two  recent  interviews.  Nixon 
has  appeared  much  more  nearly  as  a  man  of 
certain  rigid  principles — as  one  who  had 
staked  his  political  fortunes  on  those  prin- 
ciples, and  whose  gift  for  facile  argument 
was  at  least  as  much  devoted  to  the  defense 
of  the  principles  as  to  the  re-election  of  the 
President. 

When  asked  by  Peregrine  Worstlirone  (who 
Is  neither  a  bird  nor  a  tree,  but  a  British 
Journalist)  whether  he  might  not  have  be- 
come a  Democrat  had  he  gone  into  politics 
during  the  IJepresslon,  Nixon  gave  a  reply 
he  must  have  considered  inadequate;  for 
he  later  sent  Worsthrone  a  written  memo 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  1930s,  the  President  said  in  the 
memo,  he  could  not  adopt  a  "stand-pat  atti- 
tude" because  of  the  massive  unemployment 
he  saw.  But  neither  could  he  accept  the  New 
Deal  phUoeophy  "due  to  a  strong  streak  of 
individualism  which  probably  was  more  than 
anything  else  rooted  in  my  family  background 
...  we  had  drilled  into  vis  the  Idea  that 
we  should  if  at  all  possible  take  care  of  our- 
selves and  not  expect  others  to  take  care  of 
us." 

He  then  told  the  rather  touching  story  of 
Ills  older  brother's  flve-year  bout  with  tuber- 
cvilosls.  a  "catastrophic  Illness"  that  shat- 
tered the  Nixon  family  economy.  Despite  a 
doctor's  advice  that  the  family  put  the  sick 
boy  in  a  county  hospital  "not  only  so  that  he 
could  get  more  adequate  care  but  in  order 
to  relieve  us  of  the  flnandal  burden."  his 
parents  "adamantly  refused'  and  borrowed 
money  to  pay  the  bills. 

His  mother  and  father.  Nixon  wrote,  were 
"almost  flerce  In  their  adherence  to  what  Is 
now  deprecatingly  referred  to  as  Puritan 
ethics."  therefore,  they  considered  it  "wrong 
from  a  moral  standpoint"  to  accept  help 
from  the  government. 

Set  down  briefly  and  without  bombast,  this 
memo  probably  tells  more  than  any  of  his 
messages  and  speeches  about  Nixon's  do- 
mestic social  views — whey  he  resists  public 
service  employment,  for  example,  and  why 
he  can  speak  with  real  feeling  about  both 
"deadbeats"  on  the  welfare  roUs  and  families 
being  destroyed  by  reliance  on  welfare,  per- 
haps why  many  blacks  sense  that  while  the 
President  may  enforce  antl-discnminatlon 
laws  he  is  not  responsive  to  their  needs  for 
various  forms  of  assistance. 

Did  not  the  mxon  family  refuse  "more 
adequate  care"  for  the  older  son,  in  pursuit 
of  the  principle  of  self-help? 

In  a  later  interview  with  C.  L.  Sulzberger, 
Nixon  made  crystal  clear  a  world  view  that 


seemed  leas  remarkable  for  negating  hit 
earlier  "low-profile"  stance  than  for  the  vigor 
and  even  passion  with  which  he  stated  it 
(although  Sulzberger's  version  of  the  Prtsi. 
dent's  remarks  was  unofficial,  the  words  have 
a  Nlxonlan  ring  and  the  White  House  has 
not  repudiated  them) . 

"I'd  like  to  see  us  not  end  the  Vietnamese 
war  foolishly  and  find  ourselves  all  alone  in 
the  world,"  Nixon  said.  "I  want  the  Amerlcaa 
people  to  be  able  to  be  led  by  me,  or  by  my 
successor,  along  a  course  that  allows  us  to 
do  what  is  needed  to  help  keep  the  peace  In 
this  world." 

And  what  must  be  done?  "Other  nations 
must  know  that  the  United  States  has  both 
the  capability  and  the  will  to  defent  (Its) 
allies  and  protect  (its)  interests." 

Again  and  again,  Nixon's  emphasis  was  on 
•maintaining  a  U.S.  policy  role  in  the  world 
rather  than  a  withdrawal  from  the  wofld 
and  international  reeponslbllltles  ...  no 
one  who  is  really  for  peace  in  this  country 
can  reject  an  American  role  In  the  rest  of 
the  world." 

An  expansionist  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  confront  a  United  States  that 
wants  only  "the  right  for  everyone  to  live 
and  let  live"  but  that  must  "maintain  a 
balance." 

Many  persons  as  knowledgeable  and  re- 
sponsible as  Nixon  believe  that  this  world- 
policeman,  Pax  Americana  view  is  self-right- 
eous, outdated,  dangerous,  a  problem  rather 
than  a  solution. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  the  President's  view, 
which  Is  to  say  the  govermng  view  of  Amer- 
ican policy  In  the  world:  and  since  it  seems 
as  much  a  product  of  his  experience  as  the 
social  views  deriving  from  his  early  years, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  is  lightly  held 
or  easily  subject  to  change. 


TORTURES    IN    BRAZIL    LEAK    OUT 
DESPITE  REBUFF  OF  OAS  PROBE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent article  appeared  in  the  March  7 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  which 
concerns  the  refusal  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  allow  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  investigate  appar- 
ently documented  incidents  of  torture  by 
the  military  and  federal  police  of  Brazil. 

This  article,  written  by  Dan  GrifiBn, 
mentions  the  torture  methods  used  by 
the  Brazilian  authorities,  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  some  of  the  most  inhumane 
methods  of  interrogation  that  I  have  ever 
encountered. 

This  situation  takes  on  additional  sig- 
nificance when  we  consider  that  our 
Government,  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  has  spent  in 
excess  of  $8  million  in  training  and 
equipping  the  Brazilian  federal  and  state 
polices. 

Certainly  the  implications  of  our  di- 
rect involvement  and  support  of  such  a 
repressive  military  government  need  to 
be  thoroughly  investigated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "Tortures  in  Brazil 
Leak  Out  Despite  Rebuff  of  OAS  Probe," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows : 

ToRTintxs  nr  Brazil  Lkak  Oct  Dxsfir  B»- 

sxjrr  OF  OAS  Probe 

(By  Dan  Orlffln) 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  refused  to 

let  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Bu- 
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man  Rights,  an  organ  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  enter  the  country  to  In- 
vestigate charges  that  political  prisoners  are 
being  tortured  there. 

At  the  same  time,  new  reports  of  torture 
continue  to  filter  out  of  Brazil,  where  urban 
guerrillas  have  obtained  the  release  of  130 
prisoners  held  by  the  government  in  ex- 
change for  the  safe  return  of  four  kidnapped 
foreign  diplomats.  And  Brazil's  Catholic 
bishops  have  said  for  the  first  time  that 
torture  does  exist  in  Brazil. 

The  most  recent  report  of  tortures  came 
from  the  Metropolitan  Archbishop  of  Sao 
Paulo,  the  Most  Rev.  Paulo  Evarlsto  Ams, 
described  by  one  knowledgeable  foreigner  as 
"calm,  balanced,  highly  respected  and  form- 
erly skeptical"  of  tortiire  charges. 

In  an  office  proclamation  Feb.  4,  which  he 
ordered  affixed  to  the  doors  of  churches  In 
his  archdiocese.  Archbishop  Ams  stated  tliat 
he  and  a  fellow  prelate  "personally  verified" 
that  a  priest  of  his  archdiocese  and  a  woman 
social  worker  were  "ignomlnously  tortured" 
m  the  Sao  Paulo  State  Department  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Order  after  they  were  arrested 
m  late  January  on  suspicion  of  subversion. 

In  a  letter  smuggled  out  of  Brazil,  a  for- 
eign missionary  priest  vrorklng  in  the  Sao 
Paulo  archdiocese  said  that  the  social  worker 
had  been  "worked  over  sexually"  by  six  men 
while  she  was  in  custody.  The  priest's  letter 
added  that  there  Is  "a  systematic  method  of 
torture  for  all  accused  political  prisoners." 

Archbishop  Ams  said  in  his  proclamation 
that  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
had  offered  to  allow  the  two  prisoners  to  be 
examined  by  a  physician  chosen  by  the  arch- 
bishop. The  prelate  added,  "To  date,  however, 
they  have  not  permitted  us  to  carry  out  this 
measure." 

nxtn's  tortdre  charged 

Archbishop  Arn's  accusation  is  by  no  means 
the  flrst  to  be  issued  by  a  Brazilian  bishop. 
In  July,  1969,  Bishop  Waldyr  Calhelros  of 
Volta  Redonda,  center  of  Brazil's  steel  Indus- 
try, Issued — together  with  11  priests  of  his 
diocese — a  letter  charging  that  a  labor  leader 
had  been  tortured  during  an  interrogation 
at  a  local  military  unit.  Bishop  Calhelros  was 
charged  with  subversion  as  an  agitator. 

In  November,  1969,  Bishop  Pelicio  da  Cunha 
Vasconcelos  of  the  diocese  of  Rlbelrao  Preto 
excommunicated  two  police  officials  for  hav- 
ing tortured  a  Jailed  nun.  Sister  Maurina 
Borges  da  Sllvelra.  Last  August,  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  the  State  of  Maranhao  charged 
that  a  young  rural  priest  had  been  tortured 
for  two  days. 

Other  denunciations  of  torture  have  come 
from  Archbishop  Helder  Camara  of  the  North- 
east's principal  archdiocese,  Olinda  and  Re- 
cife, and  from  E^igenio  Cardinal  de  Araujo 
Sales,  archbishop  of  Salvador  and  primate  of 
Brazil. 

A  number  of  international  g^roups  have 
denounced  torture  of  political  prisoners  In 
Brazil,  among  them  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists,  which  said  last  July  that 
torture  appeared  to  be  a  systematic  and 
scientlflcally  developed  practice  of  the  Bra- 
zilian government.  The  Jurists'  commission — 
a  nonpoUtical  organization  having  consulta- 
tive status  with  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Council  of  Europe — has  frequently  criticized 
Communist  countries  and  military  dictator- 
ships In  its  role  of  defending  human  rights 
and  the  rule  of  law. 

The  National  Conference  of  Brazilian  Bis- 
hops last  month  sent  Bishops  Calhelros  and 
Arns  letters  of  solidarity  that  reflected  a 
change  In  attitude  among  some  bishops  who 
had  previously  been  skeptical  of  the  torture 
charges.  The  letter  to  Bishop  Calhelros  said: 
"Tortures,  unfortunately,  do  exist  in  Brazil, 
and  in  many  cases  in  the  most  shocking 
ways."  The  bishops'  strongest  language  previ- 
ous to  this  had  been  a  condemnation  of  tor- 
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ture  "wherever  It  occurs,  either  In  Brazil  or 
In  any  other  nation." 

A  CAtrnocs  FROCKSS 

The  Inter-American  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  does  not  act  on  the  basis  of  pub- 
lished reports  or  denunciations  issued  to  the 
world  at  large — not  even  those  Issued  by 
bishops.  Rather,  it  responds  to  complaints 
made  directly  to  It  by  Individuals  or  govern- 
ments, and  its  response  is  painstaking,  dip- 
lomatic and  time-consuming. 

According  to  Luis  Reque,  the  executive 
secretary,  the  commission  flrst  received 
denunciations  of  the  torture  of  Brazilian 
prisoners  late  last  spring.  On  Oct  26,  Reque 
said,  the  commission  took  the  next  step  in 
its  procedure:  It  sent  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment what  information  it  had  gathered  con- 
cerning the  cases  and  requested  further  in- 
formation. It  also  asked  permission  to  send 
a  commission  member — Prof.  Durward  V. 
Sandlfer  of  American  University — to  investi- 
gate the  charges. 

Reque  said  that  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment refused  the  request  for  an  on-the-spot 
investigation  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  11  and 
signed  by  Foreign  Minister  Mario  Gibson 
Barboza.  However,  Reque  said,  the  Brazilian 
reply  did  furnish  information  about  the 
cases  the  commission  had  asked  about. 

Sandlfer — who  has  been  designated  "rap- 
porteur" In  the  case — is  now  considering  the 
charges  and  Brazil's  answer  and  will  report 
to  the  commission.  If  the  commission  con- 
cludes that  there  have  been  violations  of 
human  rights,  it  can  recommend  steps  the 
Brazilian  government  can  take  to  remedy  the 
violations.  If  the  government  takes  no  such 
action  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  com- 
mission can  report  the  case  In  its  annual 
report  to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
next  spring. 

Meanwhile,  other  organizations,  including 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  the  Cana- 
dian Catholic  Conference  as  well  as  nonre- 
llgious  groups  such  as  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, continue  to  collect  Information  on 
Individual  cases.  One  group — the  Brazilian 
Information  Front,  made  up  largely  of  Bra- 
zilian exiles  and  headquartered  in  Algiers — 
has  assembled  a  file  of  more  than  120  cases. 

The  Front  is  a  mixture  of  Christians  and 
Marxists  and  includes  some  individuals  who 
were  prominent  In  Bazillan  national  life  un- 
til the  military  takeover  of  April,  1964,  or,  in 
some  cases,  until  the  Brazilian  Congress  was 
closed  in  December,  1968.  It  cloaks  Itself  in 
anonymity. 

MANY    ACADEMICS 

If  the  cases  In  the  Front's  dossier,  nearly 
half  the  victims  are  students  or  teachers; 
most  of  the  rest  are  In  the  professions — psy- 
chiatrists, lawyers,  sociologists,  a  dentist, 
etc. — though  there  are  a  few  laborers  listed. 
The  youngest  is  18,  the  oldest  63.  and  the 
average  age  Is  slightly  over  39. 

Most  of  the  cases  were  in  the  three  most 
developed  states  of  Brazil :  Sao  Paulo,  Ouan- 
abara  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  and  Minas  Gerals;  in 
most  cases,  a  branch  of  the  military  service 
was  involved.  Here  are  two  fairly  typical 
cases: 

Victim:  Dulce  de  Souza  Mala,  actress, 
single,  30. 

Circumstances  of  arrest:  Taken  prisoner 
in  her  home  in  Sao  Paulo  in  January,  1969, 
accused  of  belonging  to  a  subversive  organi- 
zation. 

Place  and  date  of  torture:  Sao  Paulo  De- 
partment of  Political  and  Social  Order.  (No 
date  given.) 

Type  of  tortures:  Violated  several  times  in 
front  of  other  prisoners.  Electric  shocks  in 
the  vagina. 

Torturers:  Police  of  the  army. 

Other  Important  data:  The  victim  was 
among  those  exchanged  for  the  West  Ger- 
man ambassador.  The  victim  shows  traces  of 
mental  disturbances. 


Victim:  Joel  Jose  de  Carvalho,  printer,  21. 

Clrcvunstances  and  date  of  arrest:  May  23, 
1969,  in  Sao  Paulo,  suspected  of  subversion. 

Place  and  date  of  torture:  Sao  Paulo  De- 
partment of  Political  and  Social  Order,  on 
the  same  day  as  his  arrest. 

Type  of  torture:  Electric  shocks,  princi- 
pally on  the  genital  organs;  telephones 
(simultaneous  blows  on  both  ears);  parrot's 
perch  (being  hung  by  wrists  and  knees  from 
a  pole);  suffocation;  kicks;  beatings. 

Torturers:  (The  dossier  lists  10  names, 
adding  "and  others.") 

Responsible  authorities:  Oen.  Vianna 
Moog,  Oen.  Canavarro  Perelra. 

Witnesses  and  sources  of  inlormatlon :  Re- 
ports of  other  prisoners. 

Other  data:  Granted  asylum  in  Chile  in 
exchange  for  the  ambassador  of  Switzerland. 

MOST   STILL   IMPRISONED 

Both  of  these  cases  Involve  individuals  now 
outside  Brazil,  though  most  of  the  Front's 
cases  conclude  by  Indicating  where  the  vic- 
tim is  imprisoned.  A  few  are  listed  as  be- 
ing at  liberty  in  Brazil. 

The  places  where  the  tortures  are  said 
to  have  taken  place  were  usually  police  or 
military  headquarters,  though  a  few  cases 
mention  the  use  of  deserted  cabins  or  the 
prisoners'  own  homes.  In  nearly  every  case, 
the  prisoners  had  not  been  formally  charged 
at  the  time  of  the  tortures,  which  seem 
to  have  been  practiced  as  a  means  of  inter- 
rogation. 

Tortxirea  listed  most  frequently  are  beat- 
ings, the  "parrot's  perch"  and  "telephones," 
stripping  and  sexual  molestation,  electrical 
shocks  and  being  forced  to  watch  the  tor- 
tures of  others. 

TTie  anonymity  of  the  Front's  operation 
may  weaken  its  credibility;  the  same  cannot 
be  said  for  another  detailed  list  of  names, 
dates  and  places  smuggled  out  of  Rlo's  Ilha 
das  Flores  prison,  for  the  16  women  prison- 
ers who  compiled  the  list  signed  It  Dec.  8, 
1969. 

Brazil's  government  and  Its  urban  guerrll- 
lEts  seem  to  have  arrived  at  an  Impasse.  The 
government  continues  to  arrest  those  it  sus- 
pects of  subversive  activities,  such  as  belong- 
ing to  an  armed  revolutionary  group.  The 
guerrillas,  charging  that  their  Imprisoned 
comrades  are  being  tortured,  kidnap  for- 
eign diplomats  to  trade  for  prisoners. 

When  the  OAS  discusses  measures  to  deal 
with  diplomatic  kldnaplngs,  Brazil's  govern- 
ment leads  the  faction  that  Insists  that  these 
must  not  be  considered  as  "an  Isolated  prob- 
lem but  rather,  in  some  cases,  an  end  to  a  se- 
quence." When  the  OAS  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  asks  to  be  allowed  to  Investigate 
the  torture  charges — which  many  observers 
regard  as  another  part  of  the  "sequence" — 
Brazil  refuses. 

The  cycle  seems  destined  to  continue,  be- 
yond the  130  prisoners  Brazil  has  released  and 
the  four  diplomats  the  guerrillas  have  kid- 
naped, unless  the  government  adopts  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  congressman :  Send  all  political 
prisoners  out  of  the  country,  depriving  the 
guerrillas  of  their  main  excuse  for  kidnap- 
ing diplomats. 


NURSING  HOME  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago 
the  Chicago  Tribime  began  running  a 
series  of  articles  describing  conditions 
found  In  nursing  homes  in  the  Chicago 
area.  The  articles  painted  a  grim,  dismal 
picture  of  the  conditions  in  the  nursing 
homes  as  well  as  of  the  lives  of  their  resi- 
dents. 

Because  the  Tribune  reporters  and  In- 
vestigators from  the  Better  Government 
Association  had  actiially  gone  into  and 
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worked  In  the  homes,  their  reports  were         Why  Is  It  that  within   72   hours   a 

exceptionally  detailed  and  specific  in  re- gi^anger  can  walk  into  a  home,  apply 

latlng  Incidents  of  physical  abuse  airtl     for  a  job.  and  become  a  nursing  home 

administrator — ^wlth  no  experience  or 
qualifications  for  this  job? 

Why  is  it  that  employees  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  effect  of  drugs  can  be  allowed 
to  pass  them  out  among  nursing  home 
patients? 

What  efifects  do  the  low  salaries  prev- 
alent among  nursing  homes  have  on  the 
quality  of  personnel  employed? 

How  great  a  role  does  the  profit  mo- 
tive play  in  the  operation  of  these 
homes? 

What  kind  of  medical  care  are  the 
patients  getting? 

Are  they  being  properly  rehabilitated? 
If  they  are  not.  what  can  we  do  to  see 
that  they  are? 

Shoxild  Congress  pass  new  legislation 
to  provide  for  generally  higher  stand- 
ards? 

What  can  we  learn  from  successful, 
well-managed  nursing  homes? 

As  the  Chicago  Tribune  task  force 
stories  and  those  of  other  media  have 
continued,  they  have  raised  an  increas- 
ing number  of  questions.  A  week  ago  I 
called  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  situation  by  printing  the  first  seven 
Tribime  articles  in  the  Record.  At  this 
point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
the  subsequent  articles  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tours  Hv^Bxita  Homes  Hxre 
(By   William  Jones   and   Pamela   Zekman) 

Illinois  top  health  officials  arrived  In  Chi- 
cago yesterday  to  make  an  Inspection  of 
nursing  homes  and  announced  that  for  the 
first  time  state  health  inspectors  will  be  per- 
manently assigned  to  Chicago. 

"We  are  no  longer  going  to  take  the  city's 
word  for  everything."  said  Dr.  Pranklln  To- 
der,  director  of  the  State's  Health  Depart- 
ment. "We  are  not  going  to  discredit  the 
city's  Inspections,  but  their  reports  on  nurs- 
ing home  conditions  will  only  be  p«rt  of  our 
expanded  program." 

In  the  past,  the  state  automatically  li- 
censed Chicago  nursing  homes  if  they  were 
approved  by  city  health  Inspectors.  Yoder 
said  rubber-stamping  of  city  Inspections 
would  end  after  inspectors  from  his  1.100- 
member  staff  In  Springfield  are  assigned  to 
Chicago. 

Yoder  said  Tribuni  Task  Force  reports  of 
patient  neglect  and  abuse  In  some  nursing 
homes  have  brought  a  "barrage  of  com- 
plaints" to  his  office  from  the  relatives  of 
nursing  homes  patients.  The  six-week  In- 
vestigation was  conducted  In  cooperation 
with  the  Better  Gkavemment  Association. 

The  first  place  visited  by  Yoder  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  yesterday  was  the  Panenka 
Nursing  Home.  1901  S,  Lawndale  Av.  The 
home  siirrendered  Its  city  license  In  August 
1970.  after  repeated  nursing  home  code  vio- 
lations were  uncovered  by  dty  health  in- 
spectors. 

KkPr   STATX   UCENBS 

A  City  health  official  said  the  home  re- 
fused to  surrender  its  state  Uoenee  at  the 
time  and  since  has  become  an  apartment 
buUdlng.  altho  the  nursing  home  sign  re- 
mains In  front  of  the  biUldlng. 

Yoder  then  went  to  the  Douglas  Park 
Nursing  Home,  1618  8.  Albany  Av..  where  he 
spent  several  minutes  talking  to  an  old  man 
before  the  administrator  realised  what  was 
happening. 

"Hello.  How  are  you?"  Yoder  said  to  the 
patient. 
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inhumane  treatment  of  the  helpless  and 
elderly  residents : 

We  learned  that  derelicts  can  walk  off 
the  streets.  Into  a  home,  and  become 
nurses'  aides — and  dispense  medication — 
in  less  than  24  hours ; 

We  learned  that  old  and  helpless  pa- 
tients are  heavily  sedated  to  avoid  the 
more  difficult  but  more  humane  task  of 
rehabilitating  and  remotivating  patients: 
And  we  learned  that  some  nursing 
homes  have  an  incentive  to  keep  resi- 
dents flat  on  their  backs  because  of  the 
higher  reimbursement  rate  from  State 
and  Federal  funds  for  the  intensive  care 
patients. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  Chicago  Tribune 
^.-^nd  other  media  reports  shocked  the 
entire  State  of  Illinois.  More  Importantly, 
however,  the  stories  prompted  officials 
from  the  three  levels  of  government  in- 
volved, city.  State,  and  Federal,  to  ask 
why  these  conditions  exist  and  what  can 
be  done  to  correct  them. 

The  Chicago  City  Health  Department 
decided  to  redouble  its  inspection  ef- 
forts of  nursing  homes  in  the  area.  The 
city  council  was  moved  to  reevaluate 
its  fire,  safety,  smd  sanitary  codes  to 
determine  whether  these  codes  need  re- 
vision. And  Governor  Ogilvie  requested  a 
Federal  grand  jury  investigation,  in  addi- 
tion to  ordering  a  halt  in  the  flow  of  State 
funds  to  those  homes  which  do  not 
measure  up  to  standards. 

The  scandalous  conditions  fovmd  in 
the  Chicago  homes  are,  unfortunately, 
not  limited  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  A 
task  force  study  completed  several 
months  ago  under  the  direction  of  Ralph 
Nader  indicates  that  conditions  in  nurs- 
ing homes  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  met- 
ropolitan area  may  be  just  as  bad  as  they 
are  in  Chicago.  Congressman  David 
Prtor  of  Arkansas  presented  convinc- 
ing evidence  last  year  that  conditions  in 
his  State  equal  those  depicted  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  their  filth,  squalor, 
and  depressing  atmosphere. 

It  seems  clear  that  we  are  facing  a  na- 
tional problem,  and  that  if  we  are  to 
correct  these  conditions  on  a  permanent, 
nationwide  basis,  then  the  Federal  Oov- 
errmient  will  need  to  take  some  affirma- 
tive action. 

Since  large  amounts  of  Federal  funds 
are  Involved  through  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs,  I  feel  the  Senate 
should  investigate  the  possible  misuse  of 
these  funds  and  determine  what  legisla- 
tive, remedial  action  is  needed.  I.  there- 
fore, requested,  that  the  Senate's  ftiecial 
Committee  on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  hold  hearings  on  the  nursing 
homes  in  Illinois.  I  am  glad  to  Inform 
this  body  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  a  recognized  leader  In 
the  long-term  care  field,  has  agreed  to 
hold  hearings  in  Chicago  on  April  2. 

The  purpose  of  these  hearings  will  be 
to  look  into  all  aspects  of  the  problem, 
but  especially  to  explore  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  establish- 
ment and  enforcement  of  nursing  home 
standards.  We  need  to  find  answers  to 
the  questions  raised  by  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une articles.  Specifically: 


The  patient  replied,  "It's  bad  here.  There's 
no  help.  Terrible.  Need  medicine.  No  medi. 
cine." 

An  old  woman  told  Yoder,  "I'm  kept  a 
strict  prisoner  here.  I  haven't  been  out  walk- 
Ing  on  the  sidewalk  for  a  year.  I'd  like  to  aa 
outside."  '' 

When  the  administrator  appeared  she  or- 
dered reporters  and  photographers  to  leave 
before  permitting  Yoder  and  his  assistants  to 
Inspect  the  home. 

Yoder  emerged  about  30  minutes  later  and 
said  he  watched  the  sUff  serving  the  noon 
meal  and  thought  the  food  was  excellent  He 
said  he  observed  minor  housekeeping  vlisla- 
tlons  but  the  "patients  seem  to  be  pretty 
well  cared  for." 

WILL    msPECT    OTHEBS 

Yoder  said  he  planned  to  Inspect  other 
homes  before  returning  to  Springfield. 

"The  governor  has  ordered  me  to  start  the 
Inspections  and  I'm  here  to  get  a  first  hand 
look  before  I  report  back,"  he  said.  Yoder 
said  the  homes  to  be  Inspected  were  picked 
at  random. 

In  a  related  development  In  Washington 
Rep.  David  Pyror  [D.,  Ark. J,  an  outspoken 
critic  of  nursing  home  operations  and  the 
sponsor  of  a  bUl  to  create  a  committee  on 
aging  In  the  House,  said  he  hopes  the  dis- 
closures in  Chicago  will  prompt  similar 
probes  In  other  large  cities. 

"Americans  refuse  to  believe  that  such 
things  can  happen  here,  but  it  can  happen 
and  is  happening  and  newspapers  like  Ths 
TKomfM  are  awakening  the  public,"  Pryor 
said. 

U.S.  JuBT  Sttbfenas  Ntntsmro  Homes  Data 
(By  Pamela  Zekman  and  Philip  Caputo) 

Subpenas  were  served  on  Chicago  area 
nursing  home  operators  yesterday  as  a  special 
federal  grand  Jury  opened  an  investigation 
Into  the  operations  of  substandard  homes 
and  their  dealings  with  drug  suppliers,  phy- 
slclans  and  the  public  agencies  that  pay  for 
patient  care. 

William  J.  Bauer,  United  States  attorney 
for  Northern  Illinois,  said  his  office  expects  to 
question  hundreds  of  patients  and  their 
families  in  an  effort  to  determine  If  nursing 
homes  are  charging  fees  for  services  they 
have  never  provided. 

APPOINTS    PBOSBCUTOB 

Bauer  said  the  investigation  will  be  di- 
rected by  James  R.  Thompson,  first  assistant 
U.S.  attorney.  He  credited  Tribune  disclosures 
of  patient  neglect  and  abuse  in  nursing 
homes  for  sparking  the  probe. 

Thompeon  will  be  assisted  In  the  Investiga- 
tion by  Fred  J.  Studevant,  a  veteran  postal 
Inspector,  and  Matthias  Lydon  and  Richard 
Clecka,  both  assistant  U.S.  attorneys. 

"The  patients  and  their  families  are  relying 
on  the  representations  made  by  these  nurs- 
ing homes  and  If  criminal  activities  are  in- 
volved and  the  public  is  being  swindled,  we 
are  going  to  do  something  about  It."  said 
Thompson. 

tells  pbobe's  pocvb 

Thompson  said  the  Investigation  will  seek 
to  determine  If  patients  receiving  payments 
from  Medicare,  Social  Security  and  public 
aid  and  private  patients  have  been  bUled  for 
services  and  products  they  did  not  receive. 
He  said  nursing  homes  advertising  such  spe- 
cialized care  programs  as  physical  therapy 
will  be  scrutinized  to  determine  If  patlenU 
do  receive  such  care. 

In  another  development,  the  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Cook  County  Public  Aid  Depart- 
ment said  patients  living  In  the  nursing 
homes  "appear  to  have  been  coached"  in 
their  answers  to  questions  asked  by  public 
■Id  InvesUgators.  in  initial  interviews. 

The  d^uty  director,  Harold  Boysaw,  said 
his  conclusion  that  many  patients  were 
coached  has  prompted  an  "In-depth  "  follow- 
up  investigation  that  may  take  three  months. 
He  said  Investigating  teams  reported  there 
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were  no  patient  complaints  In  five  of  the 
first  six  homes  visited. 

Boysaw  Indicated  that  the  most  obvious 
evidence  of  coaching  was  reported  at  the 
Monterey-Drexel  Nursing  Home,  4816  S. 
Drezel  Blvd.,  one  of  a  chain  of  homes  oper- 
ated by  Joseph  Bonnan.  As  an  aide  of  Mayor 
Daley  in  1959,  Bonnan  authored  the  city's 
nursing  home  code. 

Boysaw  said  five  of  the  10  patients  inter- 
viewed at  Park  Home,  2320  S.  lAwndale  Av., 
complained  of  a  lack  of  heat,  poor  food  and 
no  medical  care.  An  employe  of  the  home 
told  The  Tribune  yesterday  that  the  owners 
of  Park  Home  ordered  large  quantities  of 
new  linen  Tuesday,  but  said  employes  were 
told  to  keep  It  In  the  storage  cabinet  be- 
cause it  would  be  returned  "after  this  thing 
blows  over." 

The  subpenas  prepared  by  federal  prose- 
cutors yesterday  order  nursing  home  opera- 
tors to  produce  their  books  and  records  and 
any  other  statements  related  to  their  fees. 

Among  those  already  ordered  to  produce 
such  records  are  the  N-H  Management  Corp., 
1200  W.  Belden  Av..  one  of  the  city's  largest 
nursing  home  chains  and  the  company  head- 
ed by  Bonnan;  The  Melbourne  Nursing  Cen- 
ter, 4621  N.  Racine  Av.,  owned  and  operated 
by  Daniel  A.  Slader,  treasurer  of  the  Metro- 
politan Chicago  Nursing  Home  Association; 
and  four  nursing  homes  with  a  common 
office  at  1612  S.  Michigan  Av. 

The  four  homes  are  the  North  Shore  Rest 
Haven,  7421  N.  Rogers  Av.,  Englewood  Rest 
Haven.  7263  S.  Yale  Av.;  Midwest  Rest  Haven. 
810  S.  Hamlin  Av.;  and  St.  Michaels  Rest 
Haven,  4816  S.  Drexel  Blvd. 

The  grand  Jury  also  Is  expected  to  seek  the 
books  and  records  of  a  suburban  nursing 
home  where  undercover  Tribune  Task  Force 
members  were  told  by  an  employe  that  the 
home's  drug  supplier  provides  a  double  set  of 
bills. 

The  scheme  unwittingly  disclosed  by  the 
employe  Is  used  to  Inflate  bills  sent  to  pa- 
tients and  their  families.  The  employe  also 
charged  that  the  drug  supplier  and  the  nurs- 
ing home  owners  split  the  extra  fees. 

Investigators  also  plan  to  summon  several 
doctors.  Including  one  who  receives  $300  a 
month  for  patient  care  in  a  nursing  home 
but  spends  less  than  10  minutes  a  week  in  the 
home.  An  employee  at  the  home  described 
how  she  fills  out  the  doctor's  reports  so  that 
he  only  has  to  sign  them. 

Thompeon  said  the  grand  Jury  began  serv- 
ing in  February  and  will  be  In  session  for 
18  months.  He  said  the  Investigation  will  be 
a  "long  tortuous  process"  of  sifting  thru  rec- 
ords, interviewing  patients,  employes  and 
owners  of  nursing  homes  and  examining  re- 
ords  of  drug  companies  and  physicians. 

Thompson  said  criminal  charges  could  In- 
clude mall  fraud  In  the  collection  of  phony 
fees,  making  false  statements  to  public  agen- 
cies or  families  of  patients  to  collect  the 
fees  and  concealing  facts  regarding  an  alleged 
fraud  scheme. 

Four  Patients  Find  Despair.  Abuse 

IN  NtTRSINO  HOKES 

(By  WlUlam  Jones) 

The  shabbUy  dressed,  gray-haired  man 
stood  silent  in  the  front  hall  of  the  dingy 
West  Side  nursing  home. 

He  had  only  been  In  the  home  a  few  min- 
utes, but  the  smell  and  physical  decay  of  the 
ancient  structure  provided  a  grim  preview 
of  what  he  would  live  thru  for  the  next  24 
hours. 

"It's  nothing  fancy,"  an  administrator  told 
the  members  of  his  family  as  she  wrote  out  a 
receipt  for  $30.  "Just  think  of  It  as  a  hotel." 

THEN  he's  ALONE 

Then  the  family  was  gone  and  the  seem- 
ingly confused  and  senUe  man  was  alone. 

The  same  day.  on  the  Northwest  Side,  a 
young  man  whose  relatives  claimed  he  was 


mentally  retarded,  was  left  In  another  nurs- 
ing home.  During  his  stay  he  would  be  served 
meals  In  a  dining  area  where  the  stench  of 
human  wastes  made  his  eyes  water. 

These  experiences  are  not  unusual.  This  Is 
what  thousands  of  elderly  poor  and  other 
helpless  persons  experience  in  substandard 
nursing  homes  in  the  Chicago  area. 

BOTH     tNVESTIGATOBS 

What  Is  unusual  In  these  two  cases  Is  that 
both  patients  and  their  "families"  were  mem- 
bers of  a  Tribitne  Task  Force  and  Better 
Qovemment  Association  team  that  spent  six 
weeks  Investigating  every  phase  of  nursing 
home  operations. 

In  addition  to  working  In  nearly  20  homes, 
investigators  and  reporters  posed  as  patients 
to  find  out  how  patients  are  treated.  In  a 
period  of  less  than  24  hours,  the  Investigating 
teams  placed  four  persona  In  four  different 
hcones. 

In  each  case.  It  took  less  than  16  minutes 
to  place  the  patient.  The  only  thing  owners 
or  administrators  asked  was  that  the  f  amUles 
pay  In  advance.  Once  that  transaction  Is  out 
of  the  way.  In  some  cases  they  will  acc^t  a 
patient  even  tho  they  do  not  know  his  age, 
address  or  where  his  family  can  be  reached 
in  an  emergency. 

ACTED   BT    B.OJi.    CmET 

In  the  first  case  the  seemingly  senile  gray- 
haired  patient  was  G»orge  Bliss,  acting  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  B.a.A.,  and  his  home 
for  a  day  was  the  Fullerton  Convalescent 
Home,  Inc.,  1400  W.  Monroe  St.  He  was  placed 
In  the  home  by  Reporters  William  Jones  and 
Pamela  ZSekman,  who  posed  as  bis  family. 
They  said  Bliss  was  confused  and  oould  not 
be  left  alone. 

Bliss  remembers  his  experience  as  the 
"most  depressing  I  can  ever  remember.  Most 
of  the  patients  seemed  aware  that  they  were 
brought  to  this  home  to  die." 

The  yovuxg  man  posing  as  a  mentally  re- 
tarded patient  was  PhUlp  Caputo.  a  Task 
Force  reporter  who  also  worked  In  nursing 
homes  as  an  orderly  and  maintenance  man. 

CAPUTO'S    STORY 

Caputo  summed  up  his  experience  at  the 
Winston  Manor,  2115  W.  Pierce  Av..  this  way: 

"This  experience  showed  In  the  most  em- 
phatic way  how  someone  with  a  normal  mind 
could.  In  a  short  time,  become  a  near  vege- 
table. Over  and  over  again  I  heard  (elderly) 
patients  ask  nurses  what  time  It  was  and 
then  express  disappointment  if  It  was  ear- 
lier than  they  had  hoped." 

Others  admitted  as  mentally  retarded  pa- 
tients were  William  Recktenwald  and  Wil- 
liam Hood,  both  B.a.A.  Investigators.  Reck- 
tenwald spent  his  time  In  the  North  Shore 
Rest  Haven.  7428  N.  Rogers  St.,  and  Hood 
was  a  patient  at  Belmont  Best  Home  Inc., 
1936  W.  Belmont  Av. 

SENSE  or  depression 

Bliss  noted  that  a  sense  of  depression 
came  over  him  when  he  was  taken  to  his 
room  on  the  second  floor. 

"The  walls  were  In  need  of  paint  and 
there  was  debris  pUed  between  furniture  and 
the  walls  and  radiator."  be  said.  "The  only 
place  to  hang  clothes  was  a  battered  metal 
locker  with  the  doors  secured  by  a  bent 
clothes  hanger. 

"The  second  floor  community  bathroom 
was  so  filthy  that  I  was  unable  to  make  my- 
self use  the  wash  basin.  A  pUe  of  bones  had 
been  thrown  on  the  floor  near  a  locker  and 
an  old  wine  bottle  was  \inder  the  sink." 

MEAL-TIME    horror 

Caputo  vividly  remembers  the  day  room 
where  patients  spend  most  of  their  time  and 
are  served  meals  at  the  Winston  Manor. 

"I  sat  In  the  room  with  about  25  other 
patients,  most  of  them  elderly  and  confined 
to  wheel  chairs.  There  were  puddles  of  urine 
and  feces  stains  under  several  patients,  but 
there  was  no  effort  to  clean  up  or  change  the 


patients'  clothing.  The  stench  was  so  strong 
that  my  eyes  began  watering." 

At  meal  times,  Caputo  said  patients  begged 
for  more  food  while  nurse's  aides  stuffed 
their  pockets  with  cookies.  He  also  saw  a 
woman  in  a  wheel  chair  call  for  help  to  get 
to  the  bathroouL  She  was  Ignored. 

bhrxddzno  hbk  dress 

"The  woman  then  began  shedding  her  dress 
until  she  was  naked,  all  the  whUe  crying  In 
broken  English  and  Polish  for  someone  to 
help  her."  Caputo  said,"  She  cried  for  an 
hoiu"  and  a  half.  No  one  came  to  help  her 
until  her  son  arrived  for  a  visit  and  noticed 
her  condition." 

The  son  reprimanded  the  nune,  only  then 
was  the  woman  wheeled  away  to  be  changed. 

Dinner  at  the  Fullerton  the  night  BUas 
was  there  was  chicken  soup,  sausage  and 
beans.  Blls  ate  sparingly  because  "the  eat- 
ing utensils  appeared  dirty  and  I  was  wary 
of  using  them." 

COBWEBS  ON  WALLS 

Recktenwald  remembers  the  North  Shore 
Rest  Haven  as  a  place  where  there  are  cob- 
webs and  filth  on  the  walls  and  a  woman 
patient  screamed  for  help  for  hours.  Nobody 
responded. 

"Thruout  the  evening  I  heard  the  screams 
of  a  bedridden  patient,  a  woman  of  about 
76,"  Recktenwald  said.  "She  was  In  a  bed 
with  rails  on  the  sides  to  keep  her  from 
falling  out  and  had  become  wedged  between 
the  rails  and  the  mattress.  She  screamed  for 
help  for  almost  three  hours  and  I  never  saw 
anyone  go  to  her  aid." 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  observation  by 
a  task  force  patient  during  the  investigation 
was  made  by  Hood.  He  listened  one  evening  to 
a  conversation  between  two  old  women  In  the 
Belmont  Nursing  Home. 

"Every  night  when  I  go  to  sleep  I  pray 
that  I'll  die  BO  that  I  don't  have  to  wake  up 
here  In  the  morning."  one  woman  said. 

The  other  woman  answered:  "Yes,  If  I  bad 
two  legs  I'd  walk  out  of  this  place." 


NtTRSINO  Home  Investigators  Cite  Examples 
op  Ckx>D  Care 

Henry  Mermelsteln  has  operated  nursing 
homes  for  the  last  20  years  under  this  sim- 
ple philosophy : 

"I  will  not  put  a  patient  In  a  bed  that  I 
wouldn't  He  In  myself.  I  will  not  feed  a  pa- 
tient a  meal  that  I  wouldn't  eat  myself.  And 
I  wont  hire  a  person  I  wouldnt  let  care  for 
me  If  I  needed  help.  I  spent  time  In  a  con- 
centration camp  and  I  know  what  it  Is  to  be 
abused  and  hungry." 

TASK  FORCE  target 

Mermelsteln.  48.  and  his  wife.  Louise,  own 
and  operate  the  Balmoral  Nursing  Home. 
2055  W.  Balmoral  Av.,  one  of  nearly  20  nurs- 
ing homes  where  Tribune  Task  Force  report- 
ers and  Better  Qovemment  Association  In- 
vestigators worked  undercover  as  Nvirse's 
aides,  matotenance  men  and  mop  boys.  At 
most  homes,  they  quit  In  disgust  after  sev- 
eral days  of  observing  patient  neglect  and 
abuse. 

But  the  report  on  Balmoral,  where  a  re- 
porter worked  as  a  nxirse's  aide.  Is  one  of 
several  examples  that  good  nursing  home 
care  Is  available  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

"A  chain  of  nursing  home  chains  cannot 
provide  good  care,"  said  Mermelsteln.  "I  still 
spend  12  to  14  hours  a  day  In  thU  one  home 
to  make  sure  everything  is  going  proi>erly. 
You  can't  own  a  chain  and  depend  on  hired 
help  to  r\m  the  place.  When  these  chains  get 
Into  trouble  and  go  broke  the  owners  are  still 
rich.  It  Is  the  public  that  has  gone  broke." 

A  stark  oomtrast 

His  attitude  Is  In  stark  contrast  to  thoss 

of  operators  of  other  nursing  homes,  many 

of  them  part  of  a  chain,  where   reporters 

I  hired  and  left  in  charge  of  entire  homes 
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or  floors  less  than  24  hours  alter  they  began 
work. 

The  three-story  Balmoral  Home  houses  195 
patients.  It  operates  below  capacity  because 
patients  are  not  accepted  ir  there  is  not 
enough  help  to  provide  proper  care,  said  Mer- 
melsteln.  The  reporter  who  worked  as  a 
nurse's  aide  made  these  observations  her  first 
day  on  the  Job  : 

"I  reported  for  work  at  7  ajn.  and  helped 
distribute  breakfast — a  bowl  of  oatmeal,  but- 
tered toast,  egg,  milk,  and  coffee.  Most  of  the 
patients  were  bedridden  and  were  helped  In 
changing  their  clothes  and  with  general 
grooming. 

SHOWS  IMPBOVEMENT 

"One  woman,  unable  to  move  one  of  her 
arms  when  she  came  to  Balmoral,  showed 
her  daughter  how  much  progress  she  had 
made  and  was  able  to  move  the  arm  very 
well. 

"The  rooms  are  pleasant  and  each  one 
has  a  bathroom,  a  large  closet,  nlghtstand 
and  modem  hospital  bed.  During  the  day  I 
saw  several  servicemen  scrubbing  and  then 
waxing  the  floors.  There  Is  no  odor  In  the 
home  and  all  of  the  rooms  have  cheerful  cur- 
tains and  bedspreads." 

Mermelsteln  said  his  staff  Includes  9  regis- 
tered nurses,  8  licensed  practical  nurses  and 
60  nurse's  aides,  who  attend  classes  three 
times  a  week  at  their  employer's  expense. 

"We  emphasize  good  skin  care,  disaster 
plans,  lilting  and  moving  a  patient  properly 
and  anything  else  we  feel  Is  necessary  for  our 
aides  to  know,"  said  Mermelsteln.  He  said 
the  home  charges  (450  to  $540  a  month  de- 
pending on  the  care  needed.  About  10  per 
cent  of  the  patients  are  public  aid  recipients. 

The  Balmoral  Home  is  a  dramatic  contrast 
to  the  Bee  Dozler  Nursing  Home  In  subur- 
ban Palatine  where  the  same  reporter  worked 
as  a  nurse's  aide.  In  the  Bee  Dozier  Home, 
the  only  nurse  on  the  staff  confided  that 
patients  only  are  brought  to  the  dining  room 
when  a  health  Inspector  is  present. 

All  orderlies  and  other  aides  in  the  home 
are  hired  thru  a  Chicago  skid  row  hotel  where 
a  maid  gets  a  kickback  for  sending  new  em- 
ployes to  the  home  by  train. 

REPORTS  MEOICIinE  CACHE 

The  nurse  at  the  Dozler  Home  also  con- 
fided that  the  owners  have  accumulated  more 
than  60  bottles  of  medication  prescribed  for 
patients  who  since  have  died.  The  medicine  is 
given  other  patients  who  are  over  charged  as 
much  as  100  per  cent  for  the  medication, 
said  the  nurse. 

"I  always  hide  these  bottles  when  the  In- 
sjjectors  come  around,"  she  said. 

At  the  Royal  Oak  Nursing  Home  In  Oak 
Park,  a  B.G.A.  Investigator  worked  as  a  main- 
tenance man  and  found  the  home  "as  clean 
or  cleaner  than  any  hospital  I  have  ever  been 
In." 

WATCHES  MEAL  SERVICE 

"I  also  had  a  chance  to  observe  both  the 
morning  and  noon  meal  trays,"  the  Investiga- 
tor reported.  "The  carts  which  I  used  to 
deliver  the  meals  are  Interesting  themselves. 
They  have  their  self-contained  heating  and 
refrigeration  units  to  Insure  that  each  patient 
receives  warm  food,  hot  coffee  and  cold  milk. 

"Patient  care  appears  to  be  excellent.  Even 
patients  who  are  advance  senility  cases  wear 
clean  clothes  and  disposable  diapers." 

The  same  Investigator  also  worked  at  the 
Kenmore  Nursing  Home,  5517  N.  Kenmore 
Av.,  where  fees  for  patient  care  begin  at  $350 
a  month.  He  said  that  Kenmore  patients  are 
fed  table  scraps  to  make  sure  there  is  enough 
food  for  all. 

The  B.O.A.  investigator  was  hired  as  a 
nurse  by  the  Kenmore  Home  when  he  ap- 
plied for  work  as  a  janitor. 

Reporter  Gets  Top  Nttbsing  Home  Job 
(By  William  Currle) 

It  was  his  first  day  on  the  job,  and  the 
young  nursing  home  administrator  paced  the 
floor  in  front  of  his  desk. 


He  had  a  problem,  and  he  knew  It.  He 
was  utterly  Incompetent  for  the  task  of  ad- 
ministering care  to  31  helpless  old  people, 
many  of  them  crippled  and  senile,  who  lived 
in  the  South  Side  nursing  home. 

AN    UNEXPECTED    OFFER 

Less  than  72  hours  earlier,  he  had  walked 
into  the  converted  mansion  at  6622  8.  Har- 
vard Av.,  and  asked  for  a  job  as  a  houseboy 
or  orderly. 

Those  positions  were  all  filled,  the  stranger 
was  told,  but  the  home  did  have  a  problem 
with  the  Health  Department,  which  requires 
every  nursing  home  to  have  an  administrator. 
WouJd  he  be  interested  in  running  the  place? 

"WeU,  sure,"  the  job  applicant  stammered. 
"I  never  really  thought  of  being  an  admin- 
istrator. I  don't  have  that  kind  of  experi- 
ence." 

A  phone  conversation  with  an  absentee 
owner  followed.  Then,  over  lunch  with  him 
m  an  expensive  Loop  restaurant  the  next 
day,  the  applicant  became  an  executive  In 
Chicago's  rapidly  growing  empire  of  ware- 
houses for  the  dying. 

"The  Health  Department  says  we  have  to 
have  an  administrator,  the  owner  said.  "I 
dont  get  there  much  myself.  I  don't  like  to 
go  down  there.  It's  a  bad  neighborhood. 

TOLD   TO    KEEP    PRESS    OUT 

"The  plumbing,  quite  frankly.  Is  horrible. 
Now  don't  let  anyone  in  who  cannot  Identify 
themselves.  Sometimes  reporters  try  to  get 
Into  these  places  and  find  some  scandal.  Can 
you  begin  tomorrow?" 

That  was  It.  No  background  check  No 
minimum  qualifications.  Just  walk  In  off  the 
street  and  begin  to  direct  the  lives  of  31 
helpless  individuals. 

It  was  a  frightening  responsibility.  I  know, 
because  I  was  that  new  administrator  of  the 
Howard  Nursing  Home. 

"I  don't  know  If  the  Health  Department 
will  bother  a  little  place  like  ours,"  the  part- 
owner,  Melvln  Ross,  had  told  me  in  our 
first  phone  conversation. 

Roes  and  his  associates  also  own  the  Stew- 
art Nursing  Home,  6710  S.  Stewart  Av.  Ross 
spends  hU  days  selling  cameras  In  a  Loop 
store. 

MOMENT   or  PANIC 

My  first  day  at  work  brought  a  moment  of 
panic  when  a  city  public  health  nurse  ar- 
rived for  an  inspection.  I  prepared  myself 
for  a  thoro  grilling,  well  aware  that  I  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  health  care  and  had 
not  taken  the  required  medical  tests.  When 
I  told  her  that  I  planned  to  take  the  tests 
aoon,  she  replied: 

"That's  okay.  If  people  show  good  Inten- 
tions, I  give  them  time." 

One  of  her  concerns  on  that  visit  was  Ross' 
earlier  failure  to  hire  an  administrator.  He 
had  not  been  granted  a  1971  permanent  li- 
cense because  of  the  violation.  Noting  my 
presence,  she  marked  the  violation  corrected 
and  asked  me  to  sign  the  Inspection  report. 

NO   PLACE   ELSE 

For  the  next  few  hours,  the  inspector 
chatted  and  lelsxirely  filled  out  her  report. 
She  pointed  out  reasons  why  the  home  can 
never  hope  to  comply  with  state  codes  gov- 
erning the  nursing  faculties.  But  she  also 
concluded  that  the  code  could  never  be  fully 
enforced  because  "the  state  has  no  place  else 
to  put  these  people." 

She  also  noted  candidly  that  a  bay  window 
area  In  the  living  room,  where  some  patients 
eat  dally,  also  doubles  as  a  morgue  when 
necessary.  She  then  went  Into  some  detail 
about  the  various  makeshift  morgue  arrange- 
ments In  other  nursing  homes  and  recalled 
one  where  they  "just  had  a  board  over  two 
wooden  sawhorses. 

"I'd  hate  to  think  of  one  of  my  loved  ones 
laid  out  in  such  dreary  places,"  she  said. 

SEWERS   FLOOD   KITCHEN 

The  inspector  also  stood  by  when  another 
crisis  arose.  The  ancient  sewer  system  serv- 
ing the  home  had  flooded  the  basement  and 


was  spewing  water  Into  the  kitchen  when  I 
excused  myself  from  our  conversation  to 
greet  the  city  Sewer  Department  workers 

I  spent  much  of  the  two  days  studyino 
patient  recprds  and  talking  with  them,  tm 
act  that  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  head 
nurse,  who  had  doubled  as  administrator.  On 
the  first  day,  she  confronted  me  and  accused 
me  If  being  an  Investigator  or  a  student 
working  on  a  thesis. 

She  immediately  called  Ross  and  informed 
him  of  her  suspicions:  "I  can  tell  by  the 
way  he  goes  thru  those  records." 

I  managed  to  talk  my  way  thru  the  incident 
until  Ross  discussed  the  matter  with  his  as- 
sociates the  next  day. 

FINDS    MEDICARE    LETTERS 

The  next  day,  which  was  to  be  my  last,  I 
asked  the  head  nurse  about  several  hundred 
letters  addressed  to  patients  from  Medicare. 
They  were  stuffed  in  several  office  draweri 
unopened. 

"The  doctor  told  me  they  don't  mean  a 
thing,"  she  responded.  "I  usually  throw  them 
away." 

That  night,  Ross  told  me  I  would  have  to 
leave  because  of  the  apparent  "personality 
conflict"  with  his  head  nurse.  The  next  day, 
he  called  again  to  chastise  me  for  being  too 
nosy  about  patient  records  and  suggested  I 
avoid  being  so  aggressive  in  my  next  job  u 
an  administrator. 

When  I  mentioned  one  patient's  case  his- 
tory to  him,  saying  I  thought  It  only  natural 
that  an  administrator  take  an  interest  in 
the  patients,  he  said: 

"Who?  I  don't  know  him.  I  told  you,  I 
don't  get  there  very  often." 

The  patient  had  been  there  for  two  years. 

Close  One  Nttrsing  Home 
(By  William  Jones  and  Pamela  Zekman) 
Dr.  Murray  Brown,  city  heaJth  oommls- 
sloner,  yesterday  ordered  a  South  Side  nurs- 
ing home  closed  and  directed  the  owners  to 
immediately  begin  transferring  an  estimated 
81  patients  to  other  homes. 

Brown  described  the  administration  of  the 
Park  House,  2320  S.  Lawndale  Av.,  as  "dan- 
gerous to  life"  and  said  the  staff  was  "dis- 
organized and  demoralized." 

Brown  acted  after  a  Health  Department 
physician,  a  registered  nurse  and  the  clty'i 
nursing  supervisor  made  a  complete  investi- 
gation of  the  home  yesterday  and  discovered 
numerous  examples  of  patient  neglect  and 
fllth. 

SUBJECT     OP    PROBE 

The  nursing  home  is  one  of  nearly  20  ex- 
posed by  Tribune  Task  Force  reporters  work- 
ing In  cooperation  with  the  Better  Govern- 
ment Association.  ' 

"The  staff  at  the  home  just  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  the  patients,"  said  Brown. 
"There  was  no  one  there  who  was  able  to 
direct  the  staff  or  supervise  them  in  giving 
care." 

He  said  bis  staff  reported  that  one  old 
man  had  to  apply  ointment  to  a  leg  injury 
himself  and  then  use  an  old  dressing  to 
cover  the  wound.  Brown  said  dirty  mope 
and  other  cleaning  equipment  were  stored 
In  the  same  cabinet  with  food.  He  said  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  patients  had  been 
provided  vrtth  soap  or  towels  in  a  bathrocan 
aresu 

FEARS    LACK    or    SHELTER 

Brown  said  he  now  fears  that  If  the  Health 
Department  Is  forced  to  close  other  nursing 
homes  It  will  result  In  a  critical  shortage  of 
shelter  and  beds. 

"I  seriously  considered  putting  a  publlo 
health  nurse  In  the  Park  House  and  attempt 
to  organize  the  staff,"  said  Brown.  "But  I 
concluded  that  the  problems  could  not  b* 
corrected  In  a  day  or  two.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  same  thing  In  other  nurs- 
ing homes  where  the  staffs  may  be  leaving. 
I  am  concerned  that  we  won't  have  enougli 
beds  for  these  people." 
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NOT    TET    INSPECTED 


Park  House  also  was  one  of  seven  nursing 
homes  charged  yesterday  with  failing  to 
have  1971  city  licenses  as  the  crackdown 
against  nursing  homes  by  city,  county  and 
state  agencies  widened. 

Nick  Camlllo,  an  investigator  for  the  city 
collector's  office  which  Is  Issuing  citations  for 
the  license  violations,  said  the  failure  means 
the  nursing  homes  have  not  been  inspected 
by  Chicago's  Health,  Fire  and  Building  de- 
partments. 

The  owners  of  the  homes  cited  must  ap- 
pear in  court  March  25.  If  they  do  not  ob- 
tain licenses  and  pass  city  inspections  they 
then  will  be  ordered  closed. 

In  other  developments,  Dr.  John  B.  Hall, 
director  of  the  county  Health  Department, 
said  he  will  decide  by  Tuesday  what  action 
will  be  taken  against  eight  other  nursing 
homes  that  Hall  accused  of  "backsliding"  in 
patient  care  in  recent  months.  Hall  said  six 
of  the  eight  have  been  named  In  the  Tribune 
series. 

mat  seek  aid 

"If  we  feel  these  homes  are  unflt  for  human 
habitation  we  will  seek  legal  aid  from  state's 
attorney's  office  in  closing  them  down,"  said 
Hall.  He  said  the  county  cannot  revoke  a 
state-Issued  nursing  home  license,  but  that 
his  office  can  close  a  home  It  considers  to  be 
a  health  hazard. 

Dr.  Roger  P.  Sondag,  chief  of  the  chronic 
illness  division  of  the  state  Health  Depart- 
ment, said  12  two-man  teams  of  state  In- 
spectors will  be  in  Chicago  by  next  week  to 
Investigate  nursing  home  conditions. 

Sondag  said  he  has  assigned  registered 
nurses  and  sanitation  experts  to  the  teams. 

OTHER    homes   CITED 

other  homes  cited  yesterday  by  license  in- 
vestigators were  the  Beatrice  Brown  Nursing 
Home,  3601  W.  Monroe  St.,  Patterson  Con- 
valescent Home,  3242  Maypole  Av.,  Oarfleld 
Nursing  Home,  3834  W.  Washington  Blvd.; 
Boulevard  Nursing  Home,  4533  W.  Washing- 
ton Blvd.;  Austin-Congress  Nursing  Home, 
901  8.  Austin  Blvd.;  and  the  Hadley  Nursing 
Home,  3209  W.  Douglas  Blvd. 

Bonnie  Esposlto,  a  staff  member  of  the 
Little  Brothers  of  the  Poor,  1658  W.  Bel- 
mont Ave.,  said  her  office  Is  accepting  offers 
of  clothing  and  volunteer  services  from  peo- 
ple who  want  to  help  nursing  home  patients. 
She  asked  that  volunteers  come  to  the  office 
or  call  528-5588. 

Some  Nursino  Homes  Seems  To  Lauqh  at 

Licensing  Laws 

(By  WllUam  Jones  and  PhUlp  Caputo) 

Substandard  nursing  homes  In  the  Chicago 
area  have  a  remarkable  survival  record. 

Despite  long  lists  of  public  health  viola- 
tions reported  by  state  and  city  health  In- 
spectors, they  continue  to  have  their  licenses 
renewed  each  year,  even  after  they  have  Ig- 
nored second,  third  and  fourth  warnings  to 
clean  up  their  operations. 

In  other  cases,  where  enforcement  action 
has  been  taken,  the  nursing  home  owners 
have  gone  to  court  and  continued  to  operate 
for  years  while  family  complaints  and  health 
charges  awaited  a  hearing  before  a  judge. 

GOT    license   back 

One  south  suburban  home  was  given  10 
followup  inspections  In  an  effort  to  get  a 
passing  mark  from  health  Inspectors.  Its  li- 
cense finally  was  revoked,  and  It  loet  Ita 
status  as  a  nursing  home.  One  month  later, 
the  license  was  relnsteted — with  no  record 
that  the  owner  had  corrected  a  single  viola- 
tion. 

The  Tribune  Task  Force,  working  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Better  Government  Associa- 
tion, uncovered  dozens  of  such  examples  In 
dty  and  state  health  records. 

The  case  histories  of  two  nursing  homes 
Uke  these  underscore  the  problems  faced  by 
health  enforcement  agencies  and  those  in- 


spectors who  are  making  an  effort  to  up- 
grade homes  for  the  elderly. 

State  public  health  records  show  that  Lar- 
gent's  Convalescent  Home,  4323  W.  147th  St., 
Midlothian,  first  came  under  criticism  from 
health  Inspectors  In  1950.  For  the  next  10 
years,  state  files  show  that  the  home  was  re- 
peatedly In  violation  of  nursing  home  codes. 
In  recent  years,  the  home  has  bad  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  run-ins  with  Inspectors: 

FOOD  violations  REPORTED 

March  3,  1967 — A  county  Inspector  listed 
14  food  service  violations  and  recommended 
that  the  home  not  be  rellcensed.  The  Inspec- 
tor noted:  "This  home  has  continued  to  de- 
teriorate during  the  past  year  .  .  .  there  Is  a 
strong  odor  of  urine,  a  lack  of  organization 
and  qualified  personnel  and  a  lack  of  respect 
for  human  dignity." 

May  4,  1967 — The  owner,  Mrs.  Pern  Lar- 
gent,  was  told  by  the  state  public  health 
office  to  correct  the  violations.  She  also  was 
ordered  to  hire  an  administrator. 

July  7,  1967 — The  home  hired  an  adminis- 
trator, but  there  is  no  record  that  any  of 
the  violations  were  corrected.  The  hcMne  was 
rellcensed  by  the  state. 

question   STAFF  SIZE 

March  14,  1968 — A  county  Inspector  noted 
that  despite  her  confinement  to  a  wheel 
chair,  Mrs.  Largant  continued  to  act  as  direc- 
tor of  nursing.  Apparently  in  an  effort  to 
show  a  larger  staff  employe  lists  carrried  one 
person  twice  and  another  who  had  quit.  The 
home  was  not  recommended  for  rellcenslng. 

June  5,  1968 — A  relnspectlon  showed  that 
all  violations  had  been  corrected.  The  home 
was  rellcensed. 

April  10,  1969 — ^A  county  Inspection  now 
Indicated  that  the  administrator  hired  In 
1967  was  not  a  high  school  graduate  and 
therefore  in  violation  of  the  nursing  home 
code.  Nine  additional  nursing  care  violations 
were  found,  and  an  Inspector  again  recom- 
mended that  the  license  not  be  renewed. 

ORDERS  CORRECTION 

May  1,  1969 — Mrs.  Largent  was  notified 
that  she  must  correct  the  violations. 

June  10,  1969 — A  followup  inspection  re- 
vealed 10  violations  and  the  Medicare  divi- 
sion of  the  County  Health  Department  re- 
fused to  g^rant  a  license.  The  same  month, 
another  Inspection  by  the  county  concluded 
with  an  eight-page  report  of  violations  In  all 
areas.  A  recommendation  was  made  that  the 
license  not  be  renewed. 

Nov.  12,  1969 — An  Inspector  noted  In  his 
report  that  the  home  had  been  operating 
since  June  1969,  despite  nine  Inspections  and 
reinspectlons.  Mrs.  Largent  was  given  a  10th 
warning  to  comply. 

Dec.  24,  1969 — The  state  fire  marshal  dis- 
covered several  fire  violations. 

FIND  NUTRITION  FAULTS 

June  7,  1970 — A  county  Inspector  noted 
numerotis  nutrition  violations  and  recom- 
mended that  a  new  license  not  be  Issued. 
There  Is  no  record  that  a  1969  license  ever 
was  issued.  This  report  also  shows  that  on 
last  March  25  and  May  11,  the  home  failed 
its  sanitation  and  nursing  inspections  and 
in  both  cases  the  inspector  recommended 
that  the  license  not  be  renewed. 

July  10,  1970^The  home  was  again  In- 
structed to  correct  Its  deficiencies.  The  owner 
also  was  encouraged  to  send  her  unqualified 
admlrUstrator  to  nursing  home  administra- 
tion seminars. 

REDUCED  IN  STATUS 

Dec.  13,  1970 — A  report  from  another  In- 
spector Informed  the  Health  Department 
that  the  home  had  failed  its  nursing  In- 
spection two  years  In  a  row.  It  also  had 
failed  Its  building  Inspection,  and  the  home 
was  ordered  reduced  from  a  skilled  care  fa- 
cility to  a  shelter  care  home. 

Jan.  11,  1971 — The  state  fire  marshal  listed 
17  fire  violations  described  as  "hazardous 
and  dangerous." 


CONDITIONS  UNCHANGED 


Jan.  21,  1971 — Six  weeks  after  it 
ordered  to  stop  accepting  skilled  care  pa- 
tients, Largent's  again  was  rellcensed  as  a 
skilled  care  facility.  There  is  no  record  that 
any  of  its  nursing,  bxilldlng,  fire  or  nutri- 
tion violations  have  been  corrected. 

William  Hood,  a  B.G.A.  Investigator, 
worked  undercover  in  the  nursing  home  In 
February  and  reported  that  conditions  have 
not  Improved.  Three  dogs  and  four  cats,  all 
pets  of  the  owner,  have  the  run  of  the  build- 
ing and  Hood  found  rodent  manure  In  open 
food  boxes  In  the  kitchen  storeroom. 

One  old  man  who  can't  control  his  body 
functions  was  yanked  from  his  chair  by  a 
nurse's  aide  who  stripped  off  his  clothing  In 
front  of  five  other  patients  as  the  elderly 
man  citing  to  bis  walker. 

The  case  of  the  Ridge  Manor  Convalescent 
Home,  6388  N.  Ridge  Av.,  followed  a  different 
pattern. 

HOME  CHANGES  NAME 

Two  license  revocation  actions  and  nearly 
four  years  of  complaints,  hearing  and  court 
actions  have  failed  to  close  Its  doors.  It  Is 
still  operating,  under  the  name  Senn  Park 
Nursing  Center.  The  case  began  In  January, 
1968,  when  the  complaint  of  a  Northwest  Side 
woman  was  brought  before  the  license  revo- 
cation board  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health. 

Mrs.  Jean  Dimpfl,  4454  N.  Central  Park  Av., 
testified  that  her  father.  Rice  C.  Cambo,  83, 
died  in  Grant  Hospital  as  a  result  of  the 
treatment  he  received  at  the  ntirslng  home. 
She  also  charged  that  her  father  had  been 
moved  from  the  home  without  family  ap- 
proval by  Dr.  William  Becker. 

GUILTY  ON  ANOTHER  CHARGE 

Becker,  who  regularly  treated  patients  In 
the  home  at  the  time,  was  suspended  as  a 
nursing  home  inspector  in  1956  when  the 
State  Public  Aid  Department  charged  him 
with  receiving  thousands  of  dollars  in  kick- 
backs from  drugs  sold  to  the  state  for  tise  in 
nursing  homes. 

Becker  also  pleaded  guilty  last  year  in  Fed- 
eral District  Court  to  seven  counts  of  fraud 
In  an  ambiUance  chasing  racket  and  was 
placed  on  two  years'  probation. 

Testimony  by  witnesses  during  the  Board 
of  Health  hearing  indicated  that  Mrs. 
Dimpfl's  father  was  thrown  against  a  wall  by 
a  nurse's  aide  after  he  attempted  to  leave 
his  room  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  was 
knocked  unconscious  and  within  a  few  days 
an  arm  became  swollen  and  Infected,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony. 

Mrs.  Dlmpfi  said  she  then  made  arrange- 
ments to  transfer  her  father  to  a  hospital, 
but  before  she  could  act.  Dr.  Becker  moved 
him  to  another  hospital. 

THEIR     EFFORTS    FAIL 

Finally,  Mrs.  Dimpfl  succeeded  in  getting 
her  father  into  her  preferred  hospital,  where 
her  family  physician  prescribed  massive  in- 
travenous feedings  In  an  effort  to  restore  his 
health.  Cambo  died  Dec.  30,  1967. 

The  family  physician  later  testlfled  at  the 
hearing  that  he  watched  Cambo  undergo  a 
personality  change  while  living  in  the  nurs- 
ing home,  from  a  "high-spirited  little  man" 
to  one  who  was  frightened,  withdrawn  and 
often  hysterical.  Ten  months  after  Cambo 
died,  the  Board  of  Health  revoked  Ridge 
Manor's  license. 

Approximately  six  weeks  after  It  lost  Its 
license,  the  home  appealed  and  received  per- 
mission to  continue  operating  while  the  ap- 
peal was  continued  for  seven  months  In  the 
courts.  In  Bdarch,  1869,  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Edward  F.  Healy  reversed  the  board's  deci- 
sion and  restored  the  home's  license. 

LOSES    LICENSE    AGAIN 

Mrs.  Dimpfl.  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
city  corporation  counsel  appealed  Healy's  de- 
cision. Her  appeal  has  received  numerous 
continuances  and  Is  still  pending. 

While  the  appeal  was  pending,  the  home 
lost  Its  license  a  second  time  for  falling  to 
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report  a  serious  case  of  Infectious  disease 
wblch  bad  struck  one  of  its  patients. 

HOMX  Bars  Tbanstxr  or  Patients 
(By  WUIlazn  Jones  and  Pamela  Ze^man) 

The  owner  of  a  South  Side  nursing  home 
that  city  health  officials  had  ordered  closed 
on  Monday  locked  the  doors  yesterday  and 
refxised  for  six  hours  to  permit  the  transfer 
of  83  public  aid  patients,  even  tho  16  said 
they  wanted  to  leave. 

The  action  by  Mrs.  Marian  Ivory,  owner 
of  the  Ivory  Nursing  Home,  6839  S.  Calimiet 
Av.,  waa  described  as  an  "outrageous  act,  ;ji 
act  of  Incarceration,"  by  Jack  B.  Schmetterer, 
first  assistant  state's  attorney.  The  prosecu- 
tor's  office  is  representing  the  County  Pub- 
lic Aid  Department  in  the  case. 

CAIX   KMKKGKNCT    HXAHINO 

During  an  emergency  hearing  late  yester- 
day before  Judge  Samuel  E.  Epstein,  In  Cir- 
cuit Court,  an  attorney  for  Mrs.  Ivory  said 
no  further  effort  would  be  made  to  prevent 
the  transfer,  but  asked  that  the  ptatients 
not  be  moved  until  Thursday  morning.  The 
attorney  said  Mrs.  Ivory  would  continue  to 
seek  a  temporary  Injunction  blocking  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Health  efforts  to  close  the 
home. 

Several  private  ambulance  crews  arriving 
at  the  Ivory  Home  yesterday  momltig  said 
they  were  ordered  out  of  the  building  and 
the  doors  were  locked.  The  ambulances  had 
been  sent  to  the  home  by  the  PubUc  Aid 
Department  to  transfer  the  33  patients  to 
other  nvtrslng  hoonee. 

HAS    ASKXD    TO    LKAVX 

Gordon  Milner,  an  assistant  state's  attor- 
ney Investigating  Tribune  and  Better  Gov- 
ernment Association  disclosures  of  patient 
abuse  In  some  Chicago  area  nursing  homes, 
said  15  of  the  patients  scheduled  to  be  trans- 
ferred yesterday  had  told  investigators  ear- 
lier they  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  home. 

Milner  said  Mrs.  Ivory's  action  amoimted 
to  an  "Illegal  obstruction  of  the  rights  of 
these  people  to  leave." 

"If  I  locked  up  16  people.  It  would  be  an 
outrageous  act,"  Schmetterer  said. 

Toxnra  OANQixons 

Dr.  Murray  Brown,  dty  health  conunis- 
Bloner,  said  he  ordered  the  home  closed  Mon- 
day after  concluding  it  was  "dangerous  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  patients."  The 
home  Is  one  of  four  ordered  closed  by  Brown 
In  the  midst  of  the  Chicago  area  nursing 
home  scandal  exposed  by  The  Twavm  and 
B.G.A. 

Edward  King,  deputy  health  commissioner, 
said  the  home  failed  to  qualify  for  license  re- 
newal when  Inspectors  found  filthy  living 
conditions,  poor  maintenance,  broken  chairs 
and  paint  peeling  from  the  walls.  King  said 
the  nursing  home  has  a  16-year  history  of 
nursing  home  code  violations  and  has  made 
only  token  efforts  to  correct  them. 

Mrs.  Ivory  said  the  reasons  given  by  the 
Board  of  Health  for  closing  the  home  were 
"vague  and  uncertain"  and  lacked  substan- 
tial or  "concrete  reasons"  for  the  order. 

TXEMS  OKOXS  WJVSt 

She  said  she  received  no  formal  written 
charges  and  termed  the  order  "oppressive, 
unjust  and  unfair." 

King  said  the  patients  in  three  other  nurs- 
ing homes  ordered  dosed  this  week  were 
rapidly  being  transferred  to  other  homes. 

All  of  the  71  patients  have  been  relocated 
from  the  Park  House  Nursing  Home,  2320  a 
lAwndale  Ave.,  he  said.  Only  four  of  the  41 
patients  at  the  North  Shore  Rest  Haven,  7428 
V.  Rogers  Ave.,  remain  to  be  transferred,  and 
all  38  patients  of  the  Mount  Plsgah  Nursing 
Home,  4230  S.  Champlatn  Are.,  will  be  moved 
tomorrow.  King  said. 


Nxnuofo    Hoicx    Cusis    Blaked    on    Statz 

PoiacT 

(By  William  Jones  and  Pamela  Zekman) 

City  health  officials  charged  yesterday  that 
the  transfer  of  thousands  of  former  mental 
patients  into  Chicago  area  nvirsing  homes 
since  1969  has  created  a  crisis  in  care  for 
mentally  disturbed  and  elderly  patients. 
They  urged  that  the  transfers  be  stopped. 

Dr.  Eric  Oldberg,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Murray  Brown,  city 
health  commissioner,  and  Edward  P.  King, 
deputy  health  commissioner,  also  accused 
the  Illinois  Public  Health  Department  of 
"playing  poUttcs"  with  nursing  home  In* 
veetlgatlons. 

King  described  the  state  program  of  trans- 
ferring mental  patients  into  private  nursing 
homes  as  a  "disservice  to  the  community,  a 
disservice  to  the  patients  and  a  disservice  to 
the  nursing  home  Itself." 

okmorauzxs  STAVr 

"It  demoralizes  the  staff  and  creates  In- 
tolerable conditions  for  the  mentally  In- 
competent, not  to  mention  the  lack  of  care 
for  the  elderly,"  he  added. 

The  transfer  program,  aimed  at  relieving 
overcrowding  in  state  mental  Institutions, 
was  first  announced  In  1969  by  Gov.  Ogilvle. 

Brovm  said  the  owners  and  operators  of 
nursing  homes  are  not  without  blame  be- 
cause they  agreed  to  accept  the  extra  patient 
loads  in  order  to  make  more  money. 

nXGX  HALT  TO  TRANSFXXS 

The  three  health  officials,  at  a  press  con- 
ference In  board  of  health  offices  in  the  Civic 
Center,  said  efforts  to  obtain  state  records  on 
where  the  patients  transferred  here  are 
housed  have  been  Ignored  by  Dr.  Franklin 
Yoder,  director  of  the  Illinois  Public  Health 
Department. 

"The  thing  that  hurts  me  and  makes  me 
feel  very  badly  is  that  our  relationship  with 
I>r.  Toder  should  have  degenerated  to  a  polit- 
ical basis,"  said  Brown.  "We  now  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  an  attack  that  is  pure 
partisan  poUtlcs  to  the  detriment  of  the  sick 
and  elderly." 

Toder  annoimoed  last  week  that  state  in- 
spectors will  no  longer  rubber  stamp  the 
nursing  home  inspection  reports  of  city  In- 
spectors, but  will  instead  be  assigned  to  work 
permanently  out  of  a  Chicago  office. 

carncizxs  nrsPEcnoNs 
Brown  criticized  state  inspectors  for  not 
policing  the  900  nursing  homes  outside  Chi- 
cago and  said  they  are  relying  on  annual  in- 
spections that  are  frequently  made  wltli  ad- 
vance notice. 

Brown  and  King  said  they  have  studied 
Tribune  Task  Force  and  Better  Government 
Association  reports  and  praised  their  eff- 
forts  as  a  "tremendous  public  service."  Dls- 
closTires  by  The  Tribttne  and  the  B.G.A.  in 
recent  weeks  have  exposed  patient  neglect 
and  abuse  In  Chicago  area  nursing  homes, 
and  have  promoted  a  federal  grand  Jury, 
state  and  city  Investigations. 

"Reform  of  overcrowded  conditions  caimot 
start  with  the  (city)  board  of  health  because 
they  (mental  patients]  are  wards  of  the  state 
and  the  state  has  to  mind  its  own  Ps  and 
Qs."  and  Oldberg.  "I  think  the  state  should 
look  after  its  own  to  relieve  overcrowding." 

WANTS  STIFFER  FINES 

Oldberg  said  the  city's  present  nursing 
home  code  Is  now  under  study  by  a  board 
staff  with  an  eye  toward  stiff  increases  in  fines 
that  can  be  levied  against  nursing  home  op- 
erators who  violate  city  codes.  The  present 
maximum  punishment  is  six  months  in  Jail 
and  a  $200  fine. 

"I  think  a  fine  ought  to  be  big  enough  to 
hurt."  said  Oldberg."  "Our  staff  has  been  do- 


ing its  Job,  but  there  are  road  blocks,  along 
the  way  such  as  the  courts  and  all  their  oon^ 
tlnuances.  We  do  our  very  best  to  make  it 
rough  for  them  [substandard  nursing  homeai 
to  exist."  ' 

King  said  that  based  on  information  con- 
tinued in  Task  Force  reports,  his  office  plans 
to  call  in  numerous  nursmg  home  operators 
nurses  and  nurse's  aides  in  the  next  few  days 
to  question  them  about  operating  policies 
that  show  little  or  no  concern  for  the  oa- 
tlents.  *^ 


DEATH  CHP  WHITNEY  YOUNQ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
iwlth  all  AmericanB  In  mourning  the 
death  of  Whitney  Young. 

His  vlgorouB  efforts  through  the  years 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Urban  League 
were  Inspiring  to  us  all.  I  admired  Mr. 
Young  because  I  know  that  he  used  hl» 
energies  to  strengthen  the  social  and 
economic  realities  of  life  for  those  who 
have  been  oppressed.  Through  his  lead- 
ership, white  Americans  were  awakened 
to  the  persistent  denials  of  equal  op- 
portunities for  people  who  are  black 
Prom  his  magniflcent  ability  to  lead, 
black  Americans  were  Inspired  to  seek 
their  rights  In  Justice  and  equality. 

Whitney  Young  used  his  knowledge 
and  his  skills  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  us  all.  He  sought  with  his  abili- 
ties, not  to  create  conditions  of  oppres- 
sion that  lead  to  violence,  but  to  mold 
new  hope  that  would  lead  to  peace. 

Whitney  Young  was  deeply  sensitive 
to  the  dignity  of  each  man's  life.  He 
worked  to  guarantee  the  respect  that 
each  man  deserves  as  his  birthright 
Most  important,  he  worked  to  assure  for 
all  men  that  their  chance  to  fulfill  the 
dreams  of  a  lifetime  would  be  realized. 

I  hope  that  his  death  will  not  serve 
as  a  signal  to  slow  the  progress  of  those 
who  are  devoted  to  ending  social  inequi- 
ties and  the  despair  of  bigotry. 

Let  us  pause  now,  not  only  in  respect 
for  the  life  he  led,  but  alao  to  evaluate 
our  success  in  striving  for  the  goals  he 
set  for  us.  Elach  of  us  must  resolve  to 
work  for  an  end  to  the  conditions  of  (v- 
presslon  that  he  strlved  to  achieve. 

Let  us  mark  the  end  of  his  life  as  the 
start  of  renewed  battles  to  end  the  ex- 
pression and  injustice  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  gain  the  rewards  of  life  that 
Whitney  Young  sought  so  tirelessly  to 
obtain  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  account  of 
Whitney  Young's  life  and  work,  an  elo- 
quent tribute  prepared  by  Mr.  Philip 
Qeyelin.  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning.  I  commend  it  to  all 
of  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjcord, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Mar,  16,  1971] 

The  Loss  of  Whitwei  Yottho 

(By  PhUlp  Oeyelln) 

Among  the  black  leaders  in  the  struggt* 
for  racial  equality,  some  brought  religion  to 
the  movement,  some  brought  the  llberali, 
some  brought  labor.  Whitney  Toimg,  man 
than  any  man,  brought  the  business  com- 
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m'anlty,  the  men  of  money  and  of  the  power 
and  the  mfluence  that  comes  with  money, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  this  was  the  hardest 
part  of  It  although  it  was  not  by  any  means 
where  his  contribution  ends.  Still,  it  was  the 
role  that  made  him  unique  becavise  it  made 
him  exposed.  A  black  man  had  to  be  sxispect 
who  dealt  with  the  Rockefellers  and  the 
Fords.  So  Whitney  Young  was  a  controver- 
sial figxire  from  his  first  days  as  tJie  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Natl  aal  Urban  League. 
Hl3  chosen  role  within  the  movement  was  by 
the  nature  of  things  politically  precarious. 
But  If  this  bothered  him,  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  show  it  very  often;  he  was  too 
busy  getting  things  done. 

Whitney  Young  had  come  to  the  Nigerian 
capital  for  a  meeting  of  the  African  Ameri- 
can Institute,  as  a  member  of  an  American 
delegation  which  Included  many  of  the  black 
leaders  he  had  worked  with  most  closely 
over  the  years.  As  they  huddled  together  In 
the  numbness  of  their  sorrow,  after  his 
death,  what  they  remembered  best  about 
brother  Whitney  was  not  the  arguments  they 
may  have  had  over  strategy — one  rarely  does, 
of  course.  What  they  were  saying  was  that 
"Whitney  was  always  there  u  hen  you  needed 
him  .  .  .  and  that  somebody  had  to  do  what 
Whitney  did  .  .  .  and  the  man  could  not 
have  done  It  better  .  .  .  and  that  no  man 
could  flu  those  shoes."  And  the  vray  they 
talked  and  worked  together  and  worried 
about  the  future  and  grabbed  for  the  first 
signs  of  leadership  by  one  of  their  niunber 
(the  young  radical  preacher  from  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson )  you  could  not  doubt  that 
they  meant  what  cney  said. 

"He  was  the  big  man  who  led  the  interfer- 
ence around  the  end,"  said  Bayard  Rustln, 
the  veteran  from  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  In- 
stitute who  had  fought  the  long  wars  with 
Yoimg.  "And  he  was  also  a  man  you  could 
sing  and  drink  and  bull  with."  So  Rustln 
only  spoke  brlefiy  at  the  memorial  service 
m  the  sweltering  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
In  Lagos  on  Saturday  and  then  be  sang 
"Death  ain't  nothing  but  a  robber  ..." 

Jesse  Jackson  led  the  final  prayer  and  he 
called  him  "a  father  flgiire  in  the  civil  rights 
movement."  To  the  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  he  was  "a  giant  laughing 
man"  and  quoting  Sandburg  on  the  one 
himdred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth,  he  spoke  of  the  "paradox  of  ter- 
rible storm  and  peace,  unspeakable  and 
perfect." 

He  was  the  man  who  cooled  things,  was 
what  they  were  saying,  who  brought  every 
kind  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  together  be- 
cause he  could  talk  to  aU  of  them.  And  yet, 
to  suggest  that  his  death  is  somehow  a  set- 
back to  the  foroes  of  moderation — as  the 
Vice  President  did — Is  to  miss  the  point. 
Tliere  was  nothing  moderate  about  Whitney 
Young's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  to  the  redressing  of  the  grievances  of 
his  race.  "He  had  an  impatient  patience"  U 
the  way  one  of  his  American  colleagues  de- 
scribed him.  "He  had  a  tremendously  subli- 
mated anger  and  he  turned  It  into  creative 
acts."  His  achievements  were  very  practical 
ones;  they  can  be  measured  in  the  work  of 
the  Urban  League  over  the  years,  in  its 
great  effort  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  black 
men  who  had  poured  into  the  Northern 
ghettos  from  the  South.  It  can  perhaps  be 
beet  lUuatrated  by  the  street  academies  In 
the  ghettos  which  were  his  si>eclal  creation — 
places  where  young  blacks  could  gather  and 
study  and  learn  and  receive  counsel  because 
they  could  do  none  of  these  things  In  over- 
crowded homes. 

Practical  solutions  bom  of  a  profound 
compassion  for  people,  a  restless,  driving  en- 
«gy,  unending  good  humor  and  a  love  of 
Uvlng— these  were  his  great  strengths.  Be- 
cause he  was  a  sociologist  before  he  was  a 


national  and  International  figure  In  the 
struggle  for  human  rights,  he  knew  what  the 
problems  were  in  an  academic,  theoretical 
way.  And  he  knew  them  first  hand  as  vreU; 
not  the  least  of  his  contributions  was  what 
he  did  to  bring  the  Urban  League  itself 
more  actively  into  the  political  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  ghettos — into  the  places 
where  the  problems  are.  That  was  the  key  to 
it:  he  knew  tho  problems  and  he  knew  the 
right  people  and  if  this  led  some  of  his  black 
brothers  to  fault  his  lack  of  militancy  or  his 
close  associations  with  the  rich  and  power- 
ful. It  led  none  of  them  to  fault  him  for  him- 
self, none  could  withstand  the  warmth  and 
wit  and  wisdom  of  the  man. 

His  wisdom  lay  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
reaUties  of  what  it  would  take  to  make  his 
country  move.  He  knew  the  value  of  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work  and  rhetoric  and  organi- 
zation and  aU  the  rest.  He  felt  deep  down 
the  rlghtness  of  the  cause.  But  he  also  knew 
where  the  levers  of  power  were  and  how  they 
worked.  "Say  something  that  I  can  go  back 
and  scare  America  with"  he  told  Africans 
at  the  meeting  here.  "What's  going  to  happen 
— that's  the  only  basis  on  which  America  Is 
going  to  move."  He  didn't  mean  it  quite  the 
way  it  sounded,  because  he  didn't  believe  in 
fear.  "My  father  said  to  me  you  only  hate 
that  which  you  fear  and  I  don't  want  you  to 
fear  a  living  soul."  he  also  told  his  colleagues 
at  another  point.  What  he  did  believe  was 
that  America  would  only  act  effectively  to 
increase  aid  to  Africa  out  of  an  acute  self 
interest  in  its  own  security  because  that  was 
the  way  it  bad  always  been  with  foreign  aid, 
and  he  wanted  the  Africans  to  tell  what 
would  be  the  consequences  if  the  United 
States  did  not  do  more  for  the  developing 
nations  and  the  black  people  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

Not  fearing  and  not  hating,  he  dealt  with 
the  corporate  executives  and  counselled  with 
Presidents;  he  consorted,  in  other  words, 
with  men  who  were  looked  upon  by  others 
in  the  movement  with  unreUeved  hostility. 
And  the  fact  is  that  many  who  were  critical 
of  this  approach  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  in  the  practical  terms  that  matter  he 
was  right — that  the  movement  had  to  have 
such  an  ambassador. 

Jesse  Jackson  said  as  much  in  his  booming 
etUogy.  Recalling  a  time  when  It  appeared 
that  Whitney  Young  might  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nixon  Cabinet,  Jackson  said  he 
sent  him  a  telegram  urging  him  to  accept. 
"I  felt  it  didn't  matter  what  you  thought  of 
the  man,"  Jackson  declared.  "I  felt  that  I 
didnt  want  twenty  miUlon  or  thirty  million 
Americans  disconnected  from  the  man  who 
is  making  decisions  about  them  every  week." 
Jackson  said  that  later  he  asked  Young  why 
he  hadnt  taken  the  Job  and  that  "Whitney 
bowed  his  head  In  the  dilemma  that  the 
black  man  is  trapped  in  and  replied  that  he 
wanted  the  Job  and  that  he  thoiight  he  could 
have  done  the  Job  but  that  he  thought  the 
brothers  would  not  have  understood." 

And  so  he  worked  on  with  the  patient  im- 
patience to  the  end.  "We  have  to  talk  to  peo- 
ple vrho  are  hungry  tonight,"  he  said  at  an- 
other point  while  he  was  in  Lagos.  "The  rats 
are  biting  the  kids  tonight." 

He  relished  every  part  of  it.  "This  is  great," 
he  Is  said  to  have  shouted  in  the  surf  of  a 
Nigerian  beach  Just  before  he  died  and  he 
woiild  have  said  the  same  thing  about  his 
life's  work.  He  was  in  Nigeria  for  a  confer- 
ence of  Africans  and  Americans  dedicated  to 
the  causes  of  black  men  on  two  continents, 
and  it  wUl  be  said  many  times  over  that 
there  was  something  appropriate  about  the 
fact  that  he  should  have  died  on  an  African 
beach  while  actively  and  exuberantly  en- 
gaged in  such  an  enterprise.  Perhaps  so.  But 
the  grief  of  all  the  black  brothers  of  many 
nations  who  were  working  with  him  when  he 
died,  and  of  other  men,  white  as  weU  as 


black  In  this  country  and  abroad,  is  a  meas- 
ure of  how  little  consolation  there  Is  in  this 
for  his  loss. 


CCXDPERATIVE  PROGRAMS  FOR 
NOXIOUS  WEED  CONTROL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
11, 1  introduced  a  bill,  8. 1209,  to  stream- 
line administrative  procedures  for  the 
Carlson-Poley  Act,  a  law  designed  to 
establish  cooperative  Federal-State  pro- 
grams to  eradicate  noxious  weeds  on 
Federal  lands. 

I  commented  during  my  Introductory 
remarks  about  the  economic  damage 
wrought  by  weed  infestations,  and  I  have 
additional  statistics  obtained  from  Mr. 
Glenn  Hertzler,  commissioner  of  the 
Wyoming  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  further  point  out  the  need  for  an 
effective  control  effort  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral governments. 

The  Wyoming  Department  of  Agri- 
culture conducted  a  noxious  weed  survey 
during  1969  and  1970,  and  found  that 
the  value  of  Wyoming  agriculture  is 
being  reduced  annually  by  an  incredible 
$23  million,  because  of  noxious  weeds. 

An  estimated  600,000  acres  of  Wyo- 
ming land  are  infested  with  noxious 
weeds,  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  ex- 
perts in  the  division  of  plant  Industry 
that  weeds  cost  an  estimated  average  of 
$38  per  acre. 

This  figure  is  based  on  the  amoimt  of 
land  taken  out  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion because  of  noxious  weeds  and  the 
cost  of  controlling  these  weeds. 

I  mentioned  in  my  earUer  remarks  that 
weeds  compete  with  crops  and  desirable 
plants  for  air,  water,  and  soil.  Dr.  Wal- 
ter Patch,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Plant  Industry  at  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  points  out  that  801  poimds 
of  water  are  needed  to  produce  1  poimd 
of  lambsquarter — an  annual  weed— dry 
matter  and  948  pounds  of  water  are  re- 
quired to  produce  1  pound  of  ragweed 
dry  matter. 

By  contrast,  368  pounds  of  water  are 
needed  to  produce  1  poimd  of  com  dry 
matter  and  597  poimds  of  water  are  re- 
quired to  produce  1  pound  of  oat  dry 
matter. 

Dr.  Patch  also  notes  that  mustard 
weed  uses  two  times  as  much  nitrogen, 
phosphorous,  and  potassium  as  Is  re- 
quired by  oats,  and  that  two  Canada 
thistle  noxious  plants  per  square  3rard 
result  in  a  15-percent  loss  In  wheat  3deld. 

Commissioner  Hertzler  notes  that  the 
Increasing  demand  for  more  land  and 
water  and  the  increased  value  of  agri- 
cultural land  make  weeds  more  and  more 
of  an  economic  problem. 

Mr.  I»resldent,  I  am  certain  the  prob- 
lems Wyoming  faces  in  attempting  to 
control  noxious  weeds — particularly 
when  control  efforts  on  vast  areas  of  con- 
tinguous  Federal  land  are  ineffective — 
are  not  limited  to  Wyoming,  but  are  com- 
mon in  most  areas  and  particularly  In 
the  public  lands  States. 

I  am  hopeful  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  join  with  me  in  supporting  this 
amendment  to  the  Carlson-Foley  Act  in 
an  effort  to  facilitate  more  effective  con- 
trol programs. 
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THE  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
releasing  today  a  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  the  administration 
of  the  emergency  school  assistance  pro- 
gram. This  study,  along  with  the  report 
of  six  civU  rights  organizations  which 
was  released  last  November,  and  sup- 
plemented by  a  committee  staff  investi- 
gation, together  unfortunately  demon- 
strate that  in  the  administration  of 
ESAP  there  has  been  wholesale,  tragic 
and  callous  disregard  for  the  needs  of 
school  children  in  desegregating  school 
systems.  Grants  were  made  to  school  dis- 
tricts in  violation  of  civil  rights  laws  and 
of  HEW's  own  program  regulations.  The 
purposes  of  the  program  were  forgotten 
and  the  intent  of  Congress  was  dis- 
missed, as  $75  million  was  distributed 
in  return  for  token  applications  to  deseg- 
regating school  districts. 

The  emergency  school  assistance 
program  was  presented  to  Congress  as 
an  emergency  program  to  help  make  in- 
tegration successful,  to  provide  quality 
education  for  black,  white,  Spanish-sur- 
named  and  other  students,  and  to  develop 
understanding  and  community  accept- 
ance among  students,  teachers,  parents, 
and  school  administrators  in  newly  de- 
segregating school  districts.  It  is  the  first 
installment  •  of  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posed $1.5  billion  program  to  aid  both 
voluntary  and  legally  desegregating 
school  districts.  So  in  a  sense  It  is  a 
demonstration.  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  it 
has  been  a  demonstrable  failure.^ 

First  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
nationwide  program.  When  Congress  ap- 
propriated the  $75  million  it  included 
£Ui  amendment  designed  to  make  the  pro- 
gram a  nationwide  effort  to  help  desegre- 
gated school  districts.  The  amendment 
stated  that  any  school  district  which  was 
desegregating  whether  under  State  or 
Federal  legal  requirement  woiild  be  eligi- 
ble for  funding.  The  administration  has 
failed  to  comply  with  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  amendment. 

Except,  in  the  case  of  one  State,  Penn- 
sylvania, It  is  my  understanding  that 
school  districts  were  declared  ineligible 
unless  they  were  desegregating  either 
under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  or  imder  Federal  court  order.  More 
than  a  dozen  districts  in  California,  for 
example,  that  should  have  been  eligible 
for  funds  and  which  initially  had  funds 
allocated  to  them,  were  subsequently  de- 
clared ineligible  because  they  were  not 
under  court  order.  Among  these  districts 
were  Berkeley  and  Riverside,  Calif.,  which 
had  desegregated  their  schools  volun- 
tarily. 

Because  they  undertook  voluntarily  to 
desegregate  their  schools,  other  districts 
across  the  country  that  desperately  need 
help  to  make  integration  successful,  were 
denied  funds.  More  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  ESAP  appropriations  allocated  to  lo- 
cal educational  agencies  went  to  south- 
em  States.  These  States  are  of  course  in 
need  of  assistance.  But  that  assistance 
was  spread  so  thin,  to  so  many  school 
districts,  that  only  about  $18  has  been 
spent  for  each  minority  group  pupil. 

Second,  it  was  supposed  to  fund  proj- 


ects that  would  make  integration  a  suc- 
cessful educational  experience. 

Instead,  in  an  effort  to  get  the  money 
out  last  September  and  October,  grants 
were  made  without  the  slightest  regard 
for  program  content,  for  the  merits  of 
the  proposals  made  by  applicant  school 
districts  or  even  for  whether  school  dis- 
tricts were  eligible  for  funds. 

Contrary  to  HEW's  own  regiilations, 
applications  were  approved  which,  on 
their  face,  contain  proposals  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lems of  desegregation.  Most  of  the  appli- 
cations contained  only  the  most  cursory 
descriptions  of  how  the  money  was  to  be 
spent. 

Jackson.  Miss.,  was  the  first  grant 
awarded.  It  was  awarded  $1.3  million  by 
telegram  from  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Education  4  days  before  HEW  even 
received  Jackson's  application. 

One  district,  Memphis.  Tenn..  sub- 
mitted an  application  stating  its  desire 
to  undertsike  special  "curriculum  revision 
programs."  In  order  to  revise  its  cur- 
riculum, according  to  GAO,  the  district 
proposed  to  employ  one  area  specialist, 
one  aide,  and  one  truckdrlver;  to  pur- 
chase one  truck  with  trailer  hitch;  to 
renovate  the  main  cage  of  the  trailer;  to 
acquire  domestic  and  wild  animals  and 
necessary  equipment,  materials,  feed  and 
supplies.  In  order  to  maintain  a  mobile 
zoo  at  a  total  cost  of  $14,797.  The  same 
application  also  proposed  to  purchase 
$25,000  worth  of  newspai>er  subscriptions. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  HEW 
program  officer  personally  assisted  the 
Memphis  school  district  in  preparing  its 
application  and  in  revising  the  project 
descriptions  in  the  application. 

With  resect  to  the  Atlanta  Regional 
Office,  GAO  states  in  its  report  that: 

In  our  opinion,  25  of  the  28  applications 
Included  In  our  review  did  not  contain,  con- 
trary to  the  regulations,  comprehensive  state- 
ments of  the  problems  faced  in  achieving 
and  maintaining  desegregated  school  sys- 
tems or  adequate  descriptions  of  the  proposed 
activities  designed  to  effectively  meet  such 
problems.  In  addition,  the  applications  did 
not  adequately  explain  how  the  proposed 
activities  would  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  children  incident  to  the  elimination  of 
racial  segregation  and  discrimination  in  the 
schools.  In  only  a  few  cases  did  the  appli- 
cations show  the  basis  for  the  dollar  amounts 
requested  for  the  proposed  activities. 

QAO's  findings  were  confirmed  by  an 
investigation  undertaken  by  the  staff  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity.  With  respect  to  the 
Jackson,  Miss.,  application,  the  HEW 
Regional  Director  in  Atlanta  stated  to  a 
committee  investigator  "all  I  did  was 
sign  off."  Another  regional  official  said, 
"We  reviewed  it  when  it  came  in  and  we 
rejected  it,  but  Washington  had  already 
approved  it."  The  same  official  said  that 
his  name  was  listed  on  the  jacket  covers 
as  having  approved  applications  that  he 
had  not  approved  and  that  he  simply 
took  directions  from  Washington  that 
the  applications  had  to  be  approved. 

The  committee  staff  investigation 
foimd  that  in  Charleston,  S.C.,  $300,000 
of  its  $441,000  grant  was  approved  for 
the  purchase  of  Ampex  television  equip- 
ment. HEW's  own  post-grant  field 
review   of    the   Charleston   project   as 


reported  in  a  memorandum  of  December 
14  states: 

It  appears  that  the  program  .  .  .  ig  not 
dealing  with  emergency  problems  resulting 
from  desegregation  of  school  ...  It  appear* 
that  this  grant  Is  not  dealing  with  an  emer- 
gency situation  .  .  .  This  project  does  not 
relate  to  the  problems  resxUtlng  from 
desegregation. 

An  HEW  employee  who  signed  off 
approving  Charleston's  application,  told 
the  select  committee  investigator: 

This  is  a  rubber  stamp,  blank  check 
operation.  I  don't  know  what's  in  any  of 
the  applications. 

Third,  ESAP  was  intended  and  pre- 
sented to  Congress  as  a  "project  grant" 
program  under  which  money  would  be 
awarded  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  needs 
of  individual  school  districts.  The  GAO 
report  demonstrates  that  the  program 
was  operated  on  a  formula  grant  basis 
under  wWch  each  school  district  was 
told  the  amount  of  funds  for  which  It 
was  eligible. 

There  was  a  striking  correlation  be- 
tween the  amounts  of  funds  for  which 
school  districts  were  told  they  were 
eligible  and  the  amoimts  of  the  grants 
made.  Grants  to  20  of  the  28  Atlanta 
school  districts  were  within  5  percent  of 
the  established  funding  levels,  within 
2  percent  in  16  districts  and  within 
1  percent  in  11  of  these  districts.  Thus, 
rather  than  concentrating  funds  on  the 
basis  of  need  where  there  was  some 
promise  of  a  result  the  amounts  allotted 
to  school  districts  within  the  24  States 
averaged  about  $18.65  for  each  minority 
group  child. 

Fourth,  it  has  been  demonstrated  now 
in  two  independent  reports  that  school 
districts  with  both  known  and  undis- 
closed civil  rights  violations  were  funded 
in  violation  of  law. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  HEW  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  funds  for  which 
school  districts  were  eligible  under  a 
formula.  That  formula  was  released  to 
HEW's  regional  offices  in  a  memo- 
randum dated  August  24,  1970.  HEW 
began  fimding  projects  3  days  after  thla 
formula  was  released;  1.318  school  dis- 
tricts were,  at  that  time,  determined  to 
be  potentially  eligible  for  ESAP  funds 
In  spite  of  this,  that  same  August  24 
memorandum  discloses  that: 

HEW  lacked  informatlofn  as  to 
whether  343  of  these  districts  were  in 
compliance  with  title  VI  or  court  orders; 
HEW  had  information  indicating  a  bad 
civil  rights  compliance  record  on  394 
districts; 

HEW  had  no  information  on  another 
247  districts. 

Thus  at  the  time  HEW  began  funding 
from  its  list  of  1,318  potentially  eligible 
school  disti'lcts,  it  either  lacked  sufficient 
information  or  had  file  records  disclos- 
ing bad  compliance  records  in  984.  or 
75  percent  of  the  1.318  target  districts. 
Although  HEW  officials  in  Washington 
told  GAO  that  applications  were  to  be 
reviewed  by  both  regional  and  headquar- 
ters' civil  rights  personnel  for  compli- 
ance with  civil  rights  requirements,  GAO 
found  that  in  Atlanta — 

Regional  offlcials  told  us  that  they  had 
accepted,  in  the  absence  of  indications  to 
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the  contrary,  the  assurances  of  the  school 
dlstrlcW  that  they  were  not  ( 1 )  discriminat- 
ing on  the  basis  of  race  In  teacher  and  pro- 
fessional staffing  patterns,  (2)  assigning  chil- 
dren to  classes  on  the  basis  of  their  being 
members  of  minority  groups,  or  (3)  engag* 
Ing  in  the  transfer  of  property  or  services 
to  any  nonpublic  school  or  school  system 
which  practiced  racial  discrimination. 

In  one  Alabama  school  district  the 
school  superintendent  assured  HEW  on 
November  4  that  there  was  no  discrimi- 
nation against  teachers  In  the  school  dis- 
trict. The  district  was  granted  $168,247 
on  November  5.  Yet,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  been  investigating  complaints 
filed  by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion since  September.  On  January  8, 1971. 
2  months  after  the  ESAP  grant  was 
approved,  Justice's  investigation  resulted 
in  a  court  order  requiring  reinstatement 
of  the  dismissed  teachers. 

The  GAO  report  discloses  that  school 
districts  with  civil  rights  complaints  un- 
der review  at  HEW  and  in  the  Justice 
Department  were  awarded  funds  without 
regard  to  those  violations.  Nineteen  of 
the  28  school  districts  examined  in  the 
Atlanta  region  were  imder  court-ordered 
desegregation  plans.  HEW's  Office  for 
Civil  Rights  told  GAO  it  was  not  respon- 
sible for  investigating  complaints  against 
those  19  court-ordered  districts.  In  two 
of  these  districts  the  HETW  Atlanta  office 
had  forwarded  civil  rights  violations 
complaints  to  the  Justice  Department 
before  approval  of  the  ESAP  grants.  No 
attempt  was  made  in  these  two  cases  or 
in  other  cases  to  determine  whether  com- 
plaints were  Justified  or  what  the  status 
of  the  Justice  Department's  reviews  were. 

Last  November  the  six  civil  rights 
groups  that  studied  ESAP  stated  in  their 
report  that  179  of  295  ESAP-assisted 
school  districts  which  they  visited  were 
engaged  in  civil  rights  violations  that 
rendered  tliem  clearly  ineligible  for 
grants.  In  87  other  districts  they  found 
sufficient  evidence  to  question  eligibility. 
In  only  29  of  the  295  districts  did  they 
find  no  evidence  of  illegal  civil  rights 
practices. 

Specifically,  they  found  the  following 
clear  violations  in  ESAP  districts  that 
had  received  funds:  94  districts  with 
segregated  classrooms  or  facilities;  47 
districts  with  segregated  or  discrimina- 
tory busing;  62  districts  without  desegre- 
gated faculty  or  staff;  98  districts  that 
had  dismissed  or  demoted  black  teach- 
ers; 12  districts  in  violation  of  HEW  or 
court-ordered  student  assignment  plans; 
and  13  districts  that  have  assisted  private 
segregated  academies. 

In  appropriating  $75  million  for  the 
ESAP  program,  Congress  specifically  re- 
quired that  any  school  district  which  had 
transferred  public  property  or  rendered 
services  to  a  private  segregation  academy 
should  be  Ineligible  for  funds.  Despite 
this  provision  and  despite  HEW's  own 
determination  that  a  majority  of  14 
Louisiana  school  districts  had  trans- 
ferred property  or  provided  transporta- 
tion to  private  schools  under  State  law, 
HEW  certified  these  districts  as  eligible 
If  there  was  no  indication  of  civil  rights 
violations  other  than  these  transfers. 

Let  me  cite  another  example: 

HEW  was  notified  by  the  Select  Com- 


mittee and  by  the  Washington  Research 
project  on  September  3,  that  the  Jack- 
son, Miss.  School  District  had  transferred 
textbooks  to  private  segregation  acad- 
emies about  a  week  before  Jackson  filed 
its  ESAP  application.  Jackson's  ESAP 
application  contains  an  assurance  signed 
by  the  applicant  as  follows : 

The  applicant  is  not  engaged  in  the  gift, 
lease,  or  sale  of  property  or  servtcee,  directly 
or  indirectly  to  any  nonpubUc  school  or 
school  system,  which,  at  the  time  of  such 
transaction  practices  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin,  where 
such  gift,  lease,  or  sale  was  for  the  piirpoee 
of,  or  had  the  effect  of,  encouraging,  facUitat- 
ing,  supporting  or  otherwise  assisting  the 
operation  of  such  school  or  school  system  as 
an  alternative  available  t  o  non-minority 
group  students  seeking  to  avoid  desegregat- 
ing  public    schools. 

The  Jackson  School  District  gave  that 
assurance  in  Its  application  1  week 
following  the  transfers  of  textbooks.  The 
application  also  requires  that  the  apply- 
ing school  district  state  the  name  and 
address  "of  any  nonpublic  school  or 
school  system"  to  which  property  directly 
or  indirectly  has  been  transferred. 

Jackson  was  the  first  school  district 
funded  under  ESAP. 

Following  the  report  of  this  transfer 
to  HEW,  a  truck  arrived  at  the  segrega- 
tion academies  to  which  the  textbooks 
had  been  transferred,  collected  the  books 
and  delivered  them  to  the  State  School- 
book  Depository.  The  books  were  then 
delivered  by  the  State  Schoolbook  De- 
pository back  to  the  private  schools. 

About  a  month  later,  after  looking  into 
the  situation,  HEW  notified  Jackson  that 
it  was  still  free  to  s^iend  ESAP  funds. 

Fifth,  contrary  to  regulations,  few  dis- 
tricts established  biracial  and  student 
advisory  committees.  The  regulations  re- 
quire that  these  be  consulted  during  the 
application  process  and  with  respect  to 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  demonstra- 
tion and  operation  of  ESAP  projects. 
Fourteen  of  the  28  school  districts 
studied  by  GAO  in  the  Atlanta  region 
failed  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
establishing  biraclsd  advisory  commit- 
tees. Applications  filed  by  21  of  the  dis- 
tricts did  not  contain  assurances  that  a 
student  advisory  committee  would  be 
formed  in  each  secondary  school  affected 
by  the  ESAP  project. 

Sixth,  again  in  violation  of  law.  at  least 
two  applications  were  approved  which, 
wiUi  the  most  cursory  examination, 
would  have  disclosed  that  ESAP  money 
was  to  be  used  to  supplant  non-Federal 
fimds  available  to  the  school  district.  In 
one  case  HEW  approved  $48,000  for  the 
construction  of  mobile  classrooms  al- 
ready under  contract  with  the  school  dis- 
trict a  month  before  the  grant  was  made. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  tragic  story.  It 
adds  up  at  the  very  least  to  a  classic  case 
of  bureaucratic  negligence  and  incom- 
petence. But  more  important,  school 
children  simply  have  been  forgotten  at  a 
time  when  we  need  above  all  to  fund  an 
educational  process  designed  to  bring 
students,  parents,  and  teachers  of  all 
races  and  backgrounds  together  in 
qusJity,  integrated  schools.  Instead  we 
have  spent  $75  million  in  a  manner  that 
may  well  result  in  a  demonstration  that 
school  desegregation  will  fail. 


I  hope  that  as  we  consider  the  school 
integrgation  legislation  now  pending  in 
Congress  we  can  somehow  recognize  that 
integration  implies  more  than  just  the 
mixing  of  children  behind  school  doors. 
It  can  be  successful  only  if  there  are  pro- 
grams designed  to  emphasize  those 
human  elements — the  warmth,  recep- 
tivity, sensitivity,  and  re^ject  which  chil- 
dren and  adults  must  have  for  each  other 
if  we  are  to  get  along  together  in  our 
society.  I  believe  that  integration,  not 
mere  desegregation,  is  an  indispensable 
element  in  our  education  process.  But  it 
will  not  work,  indeed  it  will  fail,  unless 
Federal  aid  designed  to  help  integration 
is  directed  toward  the  kind  of  culturally 
sensitive  programs  designed  to  foster 
human  understanding. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IVOR  BOIARSKY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  have  a  strong  personal 
interest  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 
My  son-in-law.  Jay  Rockefeller,  my 
daughter,  Sharon  and  my  grandson 
Jamie  have  made  West  Virginia  their 
home,  and  through  them  I  have  come  to 
know  the  State  well  and  to  admire  Its 
strong-willed,  indej)endent  people,  and 
its  magnificent  natural  beauty. 

Since  my  son-in-law  is  secretary  of 
State  of  West  Virginia,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  over  the  past  few  years  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  few  of  his 
State's  political  leaders  and  to  develop 
a  high  regard  for  them.  Jay  Rockefeller 
told  me  many  times  during  this  period 
that  one  of  his  closest  personal  friends 
and  the  most  effective  leader  in  State 
government  was  the  distinguished  speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Delegates,  Ivor  Bolar- 
sky,  an  assessment  that  I  came  to  share 
as  I  learned  more  of  this  remarkable 
West  Virginltin. 

Ivor  Bolarsky's  unexpected  death  in 
Charleston  last  Friday  night,  on  the  day 
before  the  legislature  was  to  adjourn,  left 
his  colleagues  stunned  and  leaderless  and 
was  a  personal  tragedy  not  only  for  his 
family,  but  for  all  of  the  people  of  his 
State.  Barely  past  the  age  of  50,  he  was 
in  the  prime  of  his  public  life  and  should 
have  had  another  productive  decade  to 
give  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia. 

His  13  years  of  service  in  the  house  of 
delegates,  Including  26  months  as  speak- 
er and  eight  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  brought  him  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  absolute  integrity 
and  uncompromising  dedication  to  better 
government. 

As  is  invariably  the  case  with  politi- 
cians. Mr.  Boiarsky  faced  disagreements 
on  issues.  But  even  though  he  was  a  fierce 
advocate  for  such  causes  as  individual 
and  minority  rights,  tax  reform  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  environment,  his  motives 
were  never  questioned  even  by  his  oppo- 
nents. His  positions  were  always  forth- 
right and  open,  and  as  a  consequence  he 
was  admired  and  respected  by  colleagues 
in  both  parties. 

Mr.  President,  Ivor  Boiarsky  exempli- 
fied the  very  best  in  State  government 
today.  C(»nbining  ability,  integrity,  and 
deep  personal  commitment,  his  name  be- 
came sjmonymous  with  excellence  In 
public  service  in  his  State  I  join  the 
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citizens  of  West  Virginia  In  mourning 
his  passing.  To  his  beloved  wife  Barbara, 
a  truly  remarkable  wom^  in  her  own 
right,  to  members  of  Ivor's  family,  and 
to  his  friends  I  extend  my  deepest  and 
most  heartfelt  ssrmpathy.  Those  of  us  In 
public  life  can  at  this  time,  in  tribute  to 
our  friend,  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
principles  for  which  he  stood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
tract from  an  Associated  Press  article  be 
incorporated  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being^no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 

Peixow  Lawmakers  Shockxd,  Tkastul 
The  members  of  the  West  Virginia  Legis- 
lature who  served  with  and  under  Bouse 
Sp>eaker  Ivor  Bolarslcy  were  shocked  and  In 
tears  this  morning  as  they  received  the  news 
of  Bloarsky's  death  late  Friday  night. 

"It's  a  sad  day  for  all  of  us,"  House  Minor- 
ity Leader  Oeorge  H.  Selbert  said  of  the 
Democratic  leader. 

As  the  Senate  convened  this  morning,  a 
tearful  Senate  President  Hans  McCourt  told 
fellow  senators: 
"This  Is  a  most  difficult  time  for  all  of  vm. 
"It  Is  always  difficult  to  lose  a  friend. 
"And  Ivor  Bolarsky  was  a  friend  of  every 
person  In  this  chamber. 

"But  It  Is  doubly  difficult  to  lose  one  who 
was  In  the  prime  of  life  .  .  .  one  who  was 
a  leader  of  our  people. 

"The  greatness  of  men  Is  measured  by 
nutny  yardsticks : 

"By  his  love  of  his  Ood  . . . 
"His  love  of  country  . . . 
"His  love  of  bis  fellow  man  . . . 
"His  devotion  to  his  wife  and  children. 
"The  man  whose  passing  we  mourn  meas- 
ured the  full  length. 

"He  fought  the  hard  fights,  and  fought 
them  well.  But  he  always  respected  those 
whose  convictions  dlSered  from  his  own. 
"His  Integrity  was  unmatched. 
"It  will  stand  as  an  example  to  every  legis- 
lator who  ever  walks  the  corridors  of  this 
state  capltol  for  generations  to  come. 

"l^ls  becomes  a  real  personal  loss  for  the 
president  of  the  senate. 

"I  remember  a  friend  with  whom  I  spent 
long,  long  hoitrs  during  our  years  of  service 
together — addressing  ourselves  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  state  he  served  In  such  a  splendid 
fashion. 

"I  remember  a  friend  with  a  subtle  sense 
of  humor,  who  was  able  to  chuckle  at  him- 
self, as  well  as  at  others  who  benefited  from 
his  wit. 

"I  remember  a  friend  who  refused  to  be 
complacent,  and  was  never  satisfied  with 
anything  leas  than  perfection.  And  for  that, 
we  are  all  thankful.  He  leaves  us  a  mandate 
to  finish  his  unfulfilled  hopes. 

"Our  grief  Is  so  great,  we  want  to  share  It 
with  the  entire  state. 

"And  I  believe  we  should — for  this  state 
has  lost  a  great  leader  among  men— one  who 
fought  Ignorance,  prejudice  and  compla- 
cency— one  who  brought  dignity  to  political 
life  and  unmatched  talents  to  the  legisla- 
tive process." 

"Everyone's  upset,"  said  House  Majority 
Leader  T.  E.  Myles.  "It  came  as  a  shock  to 
us  all." 

One  of  the  first  legislators  to  arrive  at  the 
capltol  today  was  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Robert  Steptoe.  He  said  a  soft 
"good  morning,"  bnished  back  tears  and  then 
hurried  off  to  his  office. 

Del.  Richard  Neely,  D-Marion,  was  one  of 
the  few  monber*  of  either  chamber  willing 
to  talk  at  length. 

"There's  a  great  deal  of  talk  that  politi- 
cians are  lasy  and  dishonest,"  the  freshman 


delegate  said.  "Ivor  Bolarsky  was  an  Inspira- 
tion to  everyone.  Here  is  an  example  of  a 
man  who  Uterally  killed  himself  working  for 
the  state  of  West  Virginia. 

"Ivor  had  nothing  to  gain  except  the  con- 
sciousness that  proceeds  the  knowledge  of 
duty  faithfully  performed,"  Neely  said. 

"He  served  neither  for  money  or  glory,  was 
not  a  statewide  candidate  and  yet  had  as 
great  an  Impact  upon  the  state  as  any  single 
maji  in  the  last  60  years." 

A  senator,  who  asked  not  to  be  identified 
said  Bolarsky  was  the  only  person  among  the 
State  Democratic  Party  who  could  hold  to- 
gether "the  liberals  and  the  young  who  follow 
Jay  Rockefeller  and  the  old  guard." 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  RICHARD 
RUSSELL 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult 
indeed  to  express  in  a  few  words  what  a 
man  like  our  late  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Richard  Brevard  Russell,  of 
Georgia,  meant  to  this  body  and  this 
Nation. 

The  only  man  in  history  who  literally 
spent  more  than  half  his  lifetime  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
truly  the  "dean  of  the  Senate"  in  his 
later  years.  In  an  age  when  so  many  of 
us  seem  preoccupied  with  new  ways  of 
doing  things,  when  the  future  seems  con- 
stantly to  be  rushing  upon  us — and  fre- 
quently overwhelming  us — Senator  Rus- 
sell played  an  invaluable  role  of  remind- 
ing his  colleagues  of  their  ties  to  the  past 
and  the  important  role  traditional  values 
could  and  should  play  in  these  modern 
times. 

While  "situational  ethics"  may  have 
gained  favor  among  some  in  the  last  hsdf 
of  the  20th  century,  such  a  concept  was 
a  contradiction  in  terms  to  our  late  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Integrity  wsis  his 
byword,  and  few  men  in  public  life  could 
claim  to  have  lived  and  acted  so  true  to 
this  principle. 

This  is  not  to  say  Senator  Russell  was 
not  a  practical  man.  Chairman  of  two  of 
the  Senate's  most  Important  committees, 
he  was  for  years  our  foremost  authority 
on  military  matters.  He  believed  firmly 
in  a  strong  defense  posture,  warning  that 
the  United  States  should  never  become 
complacent  toward  potential  enemies. 
Yet  so  farseeing  was  he  that  long  before 
most  Americans  recognized  the  dangers 
inherent  in  U.S.  intervention  in  Indo- 
china, he  urged  against  such  a  policy. 

Perhaps  Senator  Russell's  most  admir- 
able quality,  however,  was  his  ability  to 
combine  practicality  with  integrity.  As 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services-Foreign 
Relations  inquiry  into  the  dismissal  of 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  as  U.S.  com- 
mander in  the  Far  East  in  1951,  Senator 
Russell  well  demonstrated  that  fairness 
and  firmness  are  never  inconsistent. 

The  Senate  has  lost  a  great  man,  an 
honorable  man,  in  Richard  Brevard  Rus- 
sell. No  more  fitting  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory could  be  pedd  than  to  dedicate  our- 
selves in  conducting  this  Chamber's  busi- 
ness to  the  same  unselfish  devotion  to 
duty,  unquestioned  integrity,  fairness  to 
all,  thoughtful  consideration  of  issues, 
and  unswerving  loyalty  to  country  which 
so  clearly  marked  his  unparalleled  career 
Li  pubUc  life. 


March  16,  1971 

WE  NEED  THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE 
Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks.  I  have  received  many  re- 
quests from  all  over  the  country  for  in- 
formation regarding  my  position  on  the 
proposed  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline.  As  you 
know,  the  pipeline  would  be  used  to 
transport  crude  oil  from  Alaska's  North 
Slope  to  the  ice  free  port  of  Valdez  on 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska.  To  facilitate  the  dis- 
semination of  my  views  on  this  important 
project,  I  am  today  Inserting  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  statements  which 
I  made  during  the  recent  pipeline  hear- 
ings held  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and  in 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  These  hearings  were  held 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969.  The  act  permits  such  hearings  to 
enable  the  Interior  Department  to  assess 
more  thoroughly  the  impact  of  activity 
which  could  have  environmental  con- 
sequences. 

As  my  statements  indicate,  I  believe 
that  there  are  compelling  economic  and 
strategic  reasons  for  building  the  TAPS 
Pipeline  as  soon  as  possible.  Moreover,  it 
is  my  view  that  the  nature  and  compre- 
hensive scope  of  the  stipulations  which 
the  pipeline  company  has  agreed  to  and 
the  other  safety  precautions  which  will 
be  instituted  will  insure  the  adequate 
protection  of  Alaska's  terrestrial  and 
marine  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaidmous  con- 
sent that  my  statements  on  the  pipeline 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TXSTIMONT    FOB    PZI>KI.IinC    HEARINGS    BT    TED 

Stevens,  U.S.  Senator.  Washington,  D.C, 

Febbuabt  16, 1071 

Gentlemen:  Since  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
completed  their  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  hear- 
ings during  the  last  Congress,  there  has  been 
a  change  of  Administration  in  the  State  of 
Alaska.  The  present  Oovemor  is  the  Hon- 
orable WUliam  A.  Egan.  Governor  Egan  was 
the  first  elected  Governor  of  Alaska  and 
served  In  that  capacity  for  two  terms  ending 
in  December,  1966.  The  Governor  is  a  native- 
born  Alaskan  and  has  lived  there  his  entire 
life.  Before  his  election  as  Governor  in  1958, 
he  served  several  terms  in  the  Territorial 
House  of  Representatives,  including  a  term 
as  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1956,  be  was 
chosen  by  the  people  of  Alaska  to  represent 
them  in  Washington,  D.C.  as  a  "Tennesiee 
Plan"  provisional  senator.  Before  that,  he 
served  as  President  of  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Constitutional  Convention.  Governor  Egsn's 
knowledge  of  Alaska  and  her  people — gained 
over  a  lifetime  in  Alaska  and  a  dlstinguiahed 
career  of  pubUc  service — eminently  qualify 
him  as  Alaska's  spokesman  at  this  Important 
hearing.  After  the  Governor  delivers  his 
statement,  I  want  to  make  some  brief  com- 
ments concerning  the  need  for  the  prompt 
construction  of  the  TAPS  pipeline. 

If  construction  on  the  pipeline  is  begun  in 
the  near  future.  North  Slope  crude  oU  will 
begin  to  flow  to  market  in  the  mid-1970's. 
Just  when  the  United  States  would  otherwise 
be  confronting  a  serious  energy  shortage.  In 
states  other  than  Alaska,  the  rate  of  new 
petroleum  discoveries  has  slackened  signifi- 
cantly In  recent  years.  For  this  reason,  proven 
domestic  reserves  have  fallen  to  a  ten-ysar 
supply,  which  is  two  years  leas  than  most 
experts  consldar  a  safe  level.  These  experts 
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believe  that  the  oil  fields  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  have  passed  their  prime  and  that 
production  in  California,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  will  reach  a  peak  in  the  late  *70s.  As 
a  result,  oil  production  in  the  continental 
United  States  is  expected  to  Increase  very 
slowly — from  9,100,000  barrels  a  day  In  1968 
to  an  estimated  9,500,000  barrels  in  1080. 
However,  in  the  same  period,  the  average 
dairy  rate  of  petrolevun  consumption  in  the 
United  States  wUl  increase  from  12,000,000 
barrels  to  an  estimated  18,200,000  barrels. 
The  difference  between  the  rate  of  consump- 
tion and  the  rate  of  supply  will  increase  the 
daily  deficit  from  3,800,000  barrels  to  8,700,- 
000  barrels.  If  Alaskan  petroleum  sources  are 
not  developed  in  the  very  near  future,  this 
rapidly  Increasing  deficit  will  force  us  either 
to  draw  very  heavily  on  foreign  sources  of 
crude  oil  or  to  develop  other  domestic 
sources,  such  as  oil  shale  or  tar  sand.  At  the 
very  least,  crude  oU  from  Prudhoe  Bay  will 
give  us  time  to  make  an  informal  decision  on 
these  alternatives.  If  the  North  Slope  re- 
serves exceed  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates, there  will  be  a  far  greater  beneficial 
impact  on  the  economic  and  social  weU- 
being  of  this  nation.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  crude  oil  prices 
wlU  be  reduced  in  the  U.S.  domestic  market. 
At  the  very  least,  Alaskan  oil  wUl  help  stabi- 
lise domestic  petroleum  prices. 

The  moat  Inunedlate  impact  of  North  Slope 
petroleum  development  will  be  in  Alaska 
and  along  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States.  Many  Alaskans,  particularly  Alaskan 
Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts,  wUl  find  em- 
ployment. Today,  80  to  90%  xmemployment 
peralsta  In  rural  Alaska.  Moreover,  the  state 
wotild  receive  substantial  royalties  which 
could  be  used  to  solve  the  massive  problems 
created  by  our  Inadequate  transportation 
and  communications  facilities,  deplorable 
housing  conditions,  Inadequate  educational 
facilities,  InEUfflcient  health  care,  etc. 

The  first  great  market  Impact  of  North 
Slope  crude  oil  will  be  felt  along  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States.  This  region  has 
suffered  a  crude  oU  deficit  for  many  years. 
To  eliminate  the  deficit,  oil  has  been  Im- 
ported from  foreign  nations.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  rapid  development  of  the 
North  Slope,  which  would  be  precipitated  by 
construction  of  the  TAPS  pipeline,  would 
significantly  reduce  the  need  for  such  large- 
scale  importation. 

If  the  North  Slope  reserves  approximate 
present  estimates,  the  impact  of  Alaskan 
crude  oil  will  be  even  more  profovmd.  In 
recent  years,  the  declining  domestic  produc- 
tion of  oil,  coupled  with  a  rapidly  increasing 
domestic  demand,  has  forced  a  greater  and 
greater  reliance  on  foreign  Imports.  Thus,  the 
total  importation  of  crude  oil  and  its  prod- 
ucts, including  residual  fuel,  reached  3,415,- 
000  barrels  per  day  In  1070.  This  rate  Is 
equivalent  to  more  than  35%  of  domestic 
crude  oil  production.  Last  year,  about  6% 
of  the  oU  consumed  in  the  United  States 
came  from  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  which 
is  a  most  uncertain  source  at  best.  The  fre- 
quency and  violent  nature  of  political  tur- 
moil in  that  area  of  the  world  dictate  that  we 
avoid  a  dependency  on  Mideast  crude  oil 
sources. 

Alaskan  petroleum  coiUd  also  alter  world 
geo-polltics  In  a  way  that  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  United  States.  At  present, 
many  of  our  staunchest  alUes  are  forced  to 
rely  heavily  on  the  uncertain  Middle  East  oil 
area.  Thus,  France  currently  purchases  86% 
of  its  crude  oil  from  Arab  nations;  Italy, 
83%;  West  Germany,  75%  and  Great  Britain. 
78%.  Japcui  buys  approximately  00%  of  its 
oil  from  the  Middle  Bast,  including  non- 
Arab  Iran.  This  wldesinvad  reliance  gives  the 
ooiintries  of  the  Middle  East  a  great  deal  of 
leverage  In  world  politics  and  is  of  very  real 
concern  to  many  American  foreign  policy 
experts. 


In  emphasizing  the  economic  and  stra- 
tegic lmf>ortance  of  the  North  Slope  crude 
oil  reserves,  I  have  not  meant  to  overlook  the 
ecological  aspects  of  pipeline  construction. 
It  is  my  view  that  economic  development  can 
be  compatible  with  the  protection  of  Alaska's 
arctic  environment.  The  developmental 
policies  which  have  led  to  rampant  pollution 
and  destruction  of  natural  beauty  in  the 
"South  48"  states  cannot  and  wUl  not  be 
used  in  Alaska.  Instead,  through  the  prudent 
utilization  of  our  advanced  technology,  we 
have  the  abiUty  to  devel(H>  the  state's  natural 
resources  in  accordance  with  sound  conserva- 
tion principles.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
proposition,  the  private  company  which  is  to 
build  the  TAPS  pipeline  must  construct  and 
maintain  that  system  in  compliance  with  a 
set  of  very  stringent  regulations  designed  to 
minimize  the  ecological  disturbance  of 
Northern  Alaska.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
nature  and  comprehensive  scope  of  these 
stipulations  will  insure  protection  of  the 
natiu-al  environment  and  wildlife  of  the 
Alaskan  tundra. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  TAPS  pipeline  is  the  beet 
alternative  for  transporting  North  Slope 
crude  oil  to  market.  The  alternative  of  ship- 
ping this  oil  by  ice  breaking  tanker  through 
the  Bering  Sea  is  totally  luiaoceptable  to 
most  Alaskans.  The  waters  off  the  Alaskan 
coast  still  provide  our  major  source  of  em- 
ployment and  Income.  This  area  sustains 
such  marine  creatures  as  salmon,  halibut, 
king  crab,  whale,  and  otter — all  of  which 
would  suffer  grievously  from  oU  spUls  in  ice- 
filled  waters. 

The  alternative  of  constructing  a  hot  oU 
pipeline  through  Canada  is  also  untenable. 
Such  a  route  would  deprive  Alaskans  of  em- 
ployment. Moreover,  a  Canadian  route  woiUd 
subject  the  transportation  of  North  Slope 
crude  oU  to  the  decisions  and  policies  of  a 
foreign  goverrunent.  Even  in  the  case  of  a 
friendly  government,  such  as  Canada,  there 
will  inevitably  be  situations  where  U.S.  pol- 
icies would  tend  to  confllot  with  those  of  the 
other  nation.  Thus,  security  considerations 
dictate  a  pipeline  route  which  is  exclusively 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  the  cost  Is  prohibitive  and  such 
a  pipeline  through  Canada  would  limit  Alaska 
to  one  market  for  our  oU.  The  present  plan 
provides  flexibility — otir  oil  could  be  shipped 
anywhere  in  the  world  from  Valdez. 

As  you  know,  the  TAPS  pipeline  will  ter- 
minate at  the  ice-free  port  of  Valdez.  The 
experience  with  the  SS  MANHATTAN  Indi- 
cates that  tanker  transportation  through 
frozen  Arctic  waters  wotild  not  be  eoonoml- 
oally  feasible  at  this  time.  Further,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  such  transportation 
cannot  insure  the  adequate  protection  of 
our  marine  resources,  for,  at  present,  we 
simply  do  not  have  the  technology  necessary 
to  prevent  oU  spUls  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  thick  ice,  nor  the  means  for  cleaning  up 
spUls  if  they  do  occur  in  icy  waters  A  tanker 
link  from  Valdez  to  markets  In  other  parts 
of  the  nation  and  the  world  presents  no  such 
problems.  Many  decades  of  experience  in 
ocean  shipping  Indicate  that  crude  oil  can 
be  shipped  economically  through  Ice-free 
waters.  Of  even  greater  Importance  is  the 
fact  that  merchant  marine  transportation  is 
relatively  safe.  We  all  hear  about  the  three  or 
four  great  tanker  accidents  which  occur  each 
year;  we  do  not  hear  about  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  vessels  which  routinely  ply 
the  waters  of  the  world  without  incident. 
Statistics  which  can  be  used  to  compare  the 
safety  of  different  modes  of  transportation 
are  hard  to  find  since  different  factors  and 
indices  are  employed.  However,  after  study- 
ing statistics  relating  to  merchant  marine 
accidents  which  occurred  in  1060,  I  believe 
that  this  means  of  transportation  ranks  very 
well  from  a  safety  point  of  view. 

Having  carefully  examined  the  merits  of 


the  TAPS  pipeline,  most  Alaskans.  Including 
those  who  live  along  the  proposed  construc- 
tion route,  believe  that  the  system  should  be 
built  as  soon  as  possible.  I  feel  that  this  is 
an  enlightened  view,  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port It. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  express  my  views  on  this 
very  Important  matter. 

STAiutENT  POB  Alaska  Ptpeunx  Heabincs  bt 
Ted  Stevens,  VS.  Senatob,  Anchoeage, 
Alaska,  Febbuabt  24.  1071 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  today  to  give  my  support  to  the  pro- 
posed Trans-Alaska  Pipeline.  These  hearings 
and  the  ones  which  were  held  last  week  in 
Washington,  D.C.  have  been  scheduled  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1060. 
This  legislation  requires  such  hearings  to 
enable  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
assess  more  thoroughly  the  impact  of  ac- 
tivity which  could  have  environmental  con- 
sequences. In  this  connection,  I  should  point 
out  that  the  preliminary  impact  statement, 
which  was  issued  by  the  Department  on 
January  IS,  has  only  an  interim  status.  Be- 
fore the  final  statement  Is  promulgated,  all 
Interested  parties  will  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  it  and  to  make 
their  own  suggestions  and  recommendations. 

However,  the  draft  statement  is  the  prod- 
uct of  over  18  months  of  intensive  study  and 
investigation  by  various  bureaus,  offices,  and 
task  forces  in  the  Interior  Department  and, 
therefore,  deserves  very  careful  consideration. 

A  very  brief  chronology  of  the  relevant 
events  leading  to  the  Issuance  of  the  draft 
statement  will  reveal  the  care  with  which  the 
Department  has  studied  the  proposed  pipe- 
line and  its  environmental,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic consequences.  In  May  of  1969,  the 
President  established  a  federal  task  force  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  federal  agencies 
and  departments  in  considering  the  Initial 
pipeline  ap>pllcatlon.  Later  that  same  year,  a 
set  of  stringent  stipulations  was  drafted  to 
insiu-e  the  adequate  protection  of  Alaska's 
Arctic  ecology  and  the  rights  of  Alaska's 
Indians,  Eskimos  and  Aleuts.  An  enforcement 
team  was  also  eetabliahed  and  was  vested 
with  the  authority  to  in^)ect  all  phases  of 
the  pipeline  project;  to  suspend  or  terminate 
construction  activities  for  non-compliance 
with  the  pipeline  stipulations;  to  require 
modification  of  construction  plants;  to  re- 
quire the  rehabUltation  of  any  resources  or 
land  harmed  during  any  phase  of  pipeline 
activity;  and  the  authority  to  acquire  a 
performance  bond  of  $5  mUUon  to  insure 
adequate  financing  of  any  necessary  rehabili- 
tation. It  is  also  worth  noUng  that  the  pipe- 
line stlpiilatlons  are  the  moet  stringent  reg- 
ulatory controls  ever  Imposed  on  private  en- 
terprise by  the  federal  government.  Even 
now,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
other  federal  agencies  are  continuing  their 
ongoing  examination  of  the  technical  and 
geological  aspects  of  pipeline  construction  to 
determine  whether  further  modification  of 
these  stipulations  Is  necessary  at  this  time. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  chronology  demon- 
strates a  strong  commitment  to  the  adequate 
protection  of  Alaska's  Arctic  environment 
and  establishes  a  basis  for  the  prompt  grant- 
ing of  a  construction  permit. 

In  the  pipeline  testimony  which  I  delivered 
last  week  in  Washington,  I  referred  to  the 
rapidly  growing  difference  between  the  rate 
of  petroleum  consumption  In  the  United 
States  and  the  rate  of  supply.  This  alarming 
disparity  is  strong  evidence  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  domestic  crude  oil  sources — the 
kind  of  development  which  would  be  precip- 
itated by  the  construction  of  the  TAPS  pipe- 
line system.  I  wUl  not  repeat  the  statistics 
which  I  used  in  Washington  to  illustrate  our 
growing  energy  deficit.  However,  I  do  want 
to  mention  some  different  statistics  that  mill- 
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tate  for  the  immediate  development  of  Alas- 
ka's North  Slope  reserves. 

In  1970.  the  domestic  demand  for  petro- 
leum products  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
more  than  5.4  billion  barrels — the  equivalent . 
of  1,100  gallons  of  oil  products  for  every  mad*, 
woman  and  child  In  the  United  States.  Since 
1960,  the  domestic  demand  for  petroleum 
products  has  Increased  by  51%,  and  the  1970 
demand  was  4.9%  above  that  of  the  previous 
year.  This  need  for  oil  translates  Into  a  con- 
sumption rate  of  1,408  million  barrels  a  day — 
enough  oil  to  fill  62.000  railroad  tank  cars 
making  a  train  500  miles  long. 

Petroleum  consumption  should  also  be 
viewed  In  terms  of  our  demand  for  specific 
petroleum  products  having  a  profound  Im- 
pact on  our  dally  lives.  In  this  connection, 
I  should  point  out  that  crude  oil  supplied 
43.2%  of  all  our  energy  needs  In  1969.  More 
than  60%  of  this  amount  was  used  to  power 
various  modes  of  transpwrtatlon.  Statistics 
that  I  have  seen  Indicate  that  the  demand  for 
the  various  types  of  petroleum  products  used 
to  power  our  tran^ortatlon  system  has  in- 
creased at  a  yearly  rate  In  excess  of  4.5%.  At 
the  same  time,  out  consumption  of  the  var- 
ious types  of  fuel  oil  useoln  heating  Is  also 
accelerating. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  vast  energy 
needs  can  be  satisfied  from  any  source  of 
energy  other  than  petroleiun.  According  to 
the  preliminary  Impact  statement,  the  use  of 
hydroelectric  power  will  continue  to  grow 
but  will  be  of  decreasing  relative  Importance 
as  time  goes  on.  Moreover,  nuclear  power  ca- 
pacity, though  growing.  Is  lagging  behind 
earlier  schedules.  Because  of  unforeseen  eco- 
logical problems,  the  nuclear  industry  has 
encountered  great  public  concern  which  is 
expected  to  delay  development  still  further. 
Environmental  considerations  have  also  cur- 
tailed the  use  of  coal,  at  least  until  the  low 
sulfur  mines  of  the  West  are  expanded. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  Washington,  D.C. 
testimony,  the  growing  "energy  crunch"  has 
profound  national  and  international  impil- 
catlons.  If  our  future  energy  requirements  are 
not  satisfied,  the  social  and  economic  progress 
of  this  nation  will  be  severely  retarded.  More- 
over, the  geopolitics  of  the  entire  world  could 
be  changed  in  a  way  that  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  United  States.  The  frequent 
political  t\irmoll  in  the  Middle  East  Illus- 
trates beyond  doubt  that  we  must  avoid  a 
dej>endency  on  this  source  of  crude  oil.  In 
addition,  we  must  assist  o\ir  allies  in  Western 
Europe  to  reduce  their  dependence  on  Mid- 
east supplies. 

The  most  immediate  Impact  of  North 
Slope  petroleum  development  will  be  in  our 
own  state.  At  the  time  of  statehood.  It  was 
known  that  certain  lands  in  Alaska  con- 
tained vast  oil  and  gas  reserves.  We  hoped 
then,  as  we  do  now,  that  the  state  income 
derived  from  the  prudent  development  of 
these  reserves  could  be  used  to  resolve  the 
massive  problems  confronting  the  people  of 
Alaska.  Thus,  It  was  expected  that  the  state 
would  receive  the  revenues  necessary  to  build 
adequate  transportation  and  communica- 
tions facilities,  to  eUminate  our  deplorable 
housing  conditions,  to  improve  the  delivery 
of  health  care  and  the  quality  of  otir  edu- 
cational facllitlee,  and  generally  to  upgrade 
the  standard  of  living  among  all  our  people. 
Recognizing  the  va*t  potential  inherent  In 
our  natural  resources,  the  Alaska  Constitu- 
tion preserves  public  ownership  in  sub- 
stirfaoe  interests  throughout  the  state  in 
order  to  obtain  the  revenues  necessary  to 
achieve  economic  self-sufflciency.  This  im- 
portant tnut  cannot  b«  completely  carried 
out  until  the  pipeline  is  constructed  and  the 
North  Slope  petroleum  reserves  are  de- 
vHaped. 

In  the  testimony  which  I  delivered  In 
Waahln^rton,  I  pointed  out  the  various  rea- 
sons for  utilizing  a  pipeline  as  the  mode  for 
tnuisportlng  North  Slope  crude  oil  to  south- 
em  points  and  also  discussed  the  reasons  for 


building  the  pipeline  from  the  Slope  to 
Valdez  and  not  through  Canada,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  state  has  already  taken 
or  will  soon  take  several  steps  to  ensure  the 
_  adequate  protection  of  Alaska's  environment. 
These  measures  will  be  In  addition  to  the 
federal  activities  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, and  win  supplement  the  state's 
supenrislon  of  fisheries,  game  reserves,  road- 
way construction,  etc.  As  a  consequence,  I 
envision  the  establishment  of  a  very  close 
working  relationship  between  the  state,  the 
federal  government  and  the  Alyeska  Pipe- 
line Company.  Such  an  alliance,  which  Is  de- 
signed to  ensure  the  prudent  development  of 
the  North  Slope  and  the  adequate  protection 
of  our  ecology,  will  assuredly  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  Alaska  and  the  entire 
nation. 

In  closing,  I  want  t«  reemphaslze  my  view 
that  economic  development  can  be  compati- 
ble with  the  protection  of  Alaska's  Arctic. 
For  prudent  development  to  occur,  we  must 
avoid  the  technological  mistakes  and  imcon- 
cern  which  have  led  to  rampant  pollution 
and  destruction  of  natural  beauty  in  the 
"South  48"  states.  I  believe  that  the  excel- 
lent work  of  the  state,  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  the  oil  companies  has  established 
a  sound  basis  for  an  enlightened  develop- 
mental policy  In  Arctic  Alaska.  This  poUcy 
takes  cognizance  of  the  stark  reality  that 
America's  energy  requirements  will  triple 
within  the  next  three  decades.  Yet.  In  meet- 
ing this  challenge,  environmental  concerns 
and  the  rights  of  Alaska's  Native  people  have 
also  been  recognized.  The  time  for  actions  has 
now  come. 


FEASIBILITY  OP  TREATING  CON- 
TRACTORS' INDEPENDENT  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
COSTS  AS  A  BUDGET  LINE  ITEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sun- 
day I  released  a  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice report  concluding  that  budgetary 
controls  over  the  Pentagon's  independent 
research  and  development  program  are 
feasible.  The  report,  prepared  by  the 
GAO  at  my  request  was  released  even 
though  the  Pentagon  had  tried  to  sup- 
press it  by  making  vehement  objections 
to  the  Comptroller  General. 

I  deplore  the  attempt  of  the  Pentagon 
to  suppress  the  Comptroller  General's 
report  on  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Barry 
J.  Shillito,  in  a  last-ditch  effort  to  kill 
the  report,  wrote  to  Comptroller  General 
Elmer  Staats  the  foUowlng: 

IR&O  plays  an  Important  part  In  main- 
taining the  technological  base  of  this  coun- 
try and  careful  consideration  is  imperative 
before  any  revolutionary  changes  are  made 
that  could  have  a  serious  adverse  Impact. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  GAO  proposal 
is  supported  by  anything  approaching  the 
type  of  in-depth  study  required.  Yet  it  Infers 
that  the  proposed  line  item  approach  is 
feasible  and  desirable.  I  urge  that  a  report 
of  this  nature,  with  its  inferences,  not  be 
furnished  the  Congress  or  anyone  else.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  a  complete  in-depth 
study  of  this  vitally  Important  matter  be 
conducted  before  any  conclusions  or  rec- 
ommendations are  made.  (Italic  added.) 

Through  a  policy  of  malignant  neglect, 
independent  research  and  development 
has  been  allowed  to  mushroom  into  a  bil- 
lion-dollar program. 

When  I  first  raised  a  question  about  it 
2  years  ago,  only  a  smaU  handful  of 
Senators  had  ever  heard  of  independent 
research  and  development.  Yet,  the  de- 


fense and  space  agencies  had  paid  out 
over  a  billion  dollars  to  its  contractors  in 
1968,  and  $1.2  billion  in  1969,  for  services 
that  were  in  large  measure  unrelated  to 
government  needs  and  that  were  uncon- 
trolled by  contractual  or  other  adminis- 
trative devices. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  therefore  that 
the  Pentagon  Is  opposed  to  efforts  with- 
in the  Congress  to  provide  visibility  and 
accountability  for  this  program.  What 
is  surprising  is  that  a  high  Pentagon  of- 
ficial would  actually  try  to  prevent  the 
General  Accounting  Office  from  releasing 
a  report  to  a  U.S.  Senator  who  requested 
that  the  report  be  made. 

The  extreme  language  used  by  the 
Pentagon  official  in  his  letter  to  the 
Comptroller  General  is  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  moderate  and  cautious  ap- 
proach taken  In  the  report.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Barry  J.  Shillito 
may  be  the  first  person  to  have  ever 
labeled  a  GA  recommendation  as  "revolu- 
tionary". 

I  believe  we  made  some  progress  last 
year  by  passing  a  law  containing  modest 
restrictions  and  requiring  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  amount  spent  for  independ- 
ent research  and  development.  But  we 
must  go  much  further  if  this  program 
is  to  be  brought  fully  under  control. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  as  much 
as  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  this  pro- 
gram are  not  included  in  the  figures  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  budget  for  research 
and  development.  If  this  is  true,  the 
buaget  understates  the  costs  of  R.  &  D. 
by  about  a  billion  dollars  annually,  most 
of  which  is  spent  by  the  Pentagon. 

I  am  asking  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  make  a  new  study  of  independ- 
ent research  and  development,  following 
up  the  excellent  work  it  has  done  so  far 
and  checking  on  the  results  of  last  year's 
legislation.  In  my  judgment,  huge 
amounts  can  be  saved  by  applying  sound 
principles  of  accountability  to  this 
program. 

Independent  research  and  develop- 
ment differs  from  other  research  and 
development.  It  is  really  an  overhead 
cost  charged  against  Government  con- 
tracts. There  is  no  requirement  that  the 
costs  be  related  to  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Pentagon  and  its  contractors. 
Contractors  are  now  permitted  to  treat 
independent  research  and  development 
as  an  overhead  item  and  allocate  it  be- 
tween work  done  for  the  Government 
and  commercial  clients.  This  has  led  to 
serious  abuses.  I  proposed  that  the 
amounts  be  specifically  authorized  and 
shown  in  the  budget  as  Une  items. 

In  its  report,  the  GAO  backed  this 
view.  It  stated  that  it  would  be  feasible 
for  Independent  research  and  develop- 
ment to  be  treated  as  a  line  Item  in  the 
annual  budget.  At  the  present  time,  the 
costs  of  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment are  not  Identified  In  the 
budget. 

Pajmaents  to  defense  contractors  for 
independent  research  and  development 
totaled  $759  million  in  1969.  Figures  for 
1970  are  due  to  be  reported  this  week 
under  legislation  passed  by  the  91st  Con- 
gress. At  the  present  time  the  program 
Is  a  back-door  boondoggle.  Stricter  con- 
trols over  it  are  needed. 
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The  report  goes  on  to  suggest  that  no 
further  legislative  controls  be  imposed 
pending  the  results  of  legislative  restric- 
tions enacted  last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port in  its  entirety  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FEASIBIUTT  of   TREATtNO   CONTHACTOBS'   INOK- 
FENDENT  RESEARCH  AN3  DEVELOPMENT  COSTS 

AS  A  Budget  Line  Item 

comptrolleb  general  of  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  8, 1971. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire  :  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  October  5,  1970,  requesting 
our  views  as  to  the  feasibility  of  converting 
contractors'  Independent  research  and  de- 
velopment to  a  budget  line  item. 

We  have  given  this  matter  serious  con- 
sideration. Based  on  our  analysis  we  believe 
that  a  line-item  control  of  Independent  re- 
search and  development  payments  to  major 
defense  contractors  can  be  developed  using 
estimates  based  on  historical  data,  together 
with  the  Department  of  Defense's  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  research  and  development 
and  procurement  activity  to  be  contrtusted. 
However,  we  suggest  that  no  further  legisla- 
tive controls  be  Imposed  pending  evaluation 
of  the  effect  of  the  legislative  restrictions 
that  became  effective  January  1,  1971. 

As  you  know,  the  recently  enacted  Sec- 
tion 203  of  Public  Law  91-441  requires  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  establish  certain 
controls  over  the  payments  for  Independent 
research  and  development  to  its  major  con- 
tractors and  to  provide  the  Congress  with 
annual  reports  on  the  pyayments  made.  Al- 
though this  law  does  not  contain  all  of  the 
limitations  on  Independent  research  and  de- 
velopment that  were  embodied  In  your  bill 
or  In  the  Senate  procurement  bill,  It  does 
contain  certain  restrictions  on  payments  for 
Independent  research  and  development  that 
may  achieve  resiilts  comparable  to  those 
sought  to  be  obtained  through  a  line-Item 
control  mechanism. 

For  example,  the  law  now  requires  that  a 
report  be  made  to  the  Congress  by  March  16 
of  each  year  showing  statistics  for  companies 
that  received  payments  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  Independent  research 
and  development  (and  bid  and  proposal)  of 
more  than  $2  million.  Thus,  the  Congress  for 
the  first  time  will  be  provided  visibility  of 
the  extent  of  the  Department's  expenditures 
for  independent  research  and  development 
costs  of  major  contractors,  and  therefore 
will  have  the  means  for  deciding  whether 
more  or  less  restrictions  are  required. 

In  view  of  the  recency  of  this  legislation 
we  believe  It  would  be  desirable  to  allow  suf- 
ficient time — at  least  one  year,  preferably 
two— for  evaluating  the  law's  Impact  before 
considering  Introduction  of  legislation  to 
establish  additional  controls. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  been  Informed 
by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  preliminary  reports  show  that  expendi- 
tures by  major  defense  contractors  for  Inde- 
pendent research  and  development  declined 
during  the  ptist  year.  Comparison  of  the  re- 
port to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
March  15,  1971,  with  data  for  previous  years 
should  show  the  trend  of  expenditures  and 
should  assist  In  determining  whether  addi- 
tional controls  may  be  necessary. 

During  our  study  of  this  matter  we  pre- 
pared a  paper  (appendU  I)  describing  (1) 
the  present  system  for  allowing  Independent 
research  and  development  as  a  contract  cost 
»nd  (2)   a  system  which  we  believe  would 


enable  line-item  control.  We  asked  officials 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  their  views  on  our  proposal.  In  a  letter 
dated  December  19,  1970  (appendix  11),  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations 
and  Logistics)  objected  vigorously  to  the 
suggested  system.  He  described  several  prob- 
lems which  he  believes  would  be  created  by 
Imposition  of  such  a  system  and  he  con- 
tended that  implementation  of  a  line-Item 
control  could  have  a  serious  adverse  Impact 
on  the  technological  base  of  this  country. 

We  agree  with  his  position  that  line-item 
control  of  iude]>endent  research  and  de- 
velopment would  lead  to  additional  admin- 
istrative burden.  Therefore,  if  such  centred 
is  determined  to  be  necessary,  we  suggest 
that  a  system  change  of  this  magnitude  be 
tested  on  a  trial  basis  before  legislation  la 
proposed  requiring  implementation  on  a 
broad  scale.  0\ir  cuialysls  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Assistant  Secre>tary  Is  IncludAd 
In  appendix  III. 

We  hope  this  Information  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  your  request.  If  we  can  be  of 
further  assistance  to  you  in  this  matter, 
please  let  us  know.  We  plan  to  make  no 
further  distribution  of  this  letter  unless 
specifically  requested,  and  then  copies  will 
be  distributed  only  after  your  approval  "has 
been  obtained  or  public  announcement  hM 
been  made  by  you  concerning  the  contents 
of  this  letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller    General   of   the    United 
States. 


OAO  Views  on  FEAsiBiLrTT  or  Linx-Itkm 
Control  or  Independent  RESEAacH  and 
Development 

definitions 
In  this  paper,  "line  Item"  Is  intended  to 
mean  a  congresslonally  approved  aggregate 
limitation  or  limitations  that  may  not  be 
exceeded  by  the  agency  or  agencies  respon- 
sible for  controlling  the  applicable  appro- 
priated funds.  Also,  the  term  "Independent 
research  and  development  (IR&D) "  Is  con- 
strued In  Its  broadest  sense — It  includes  bid 
and  proposal  (B&P)  costs  and  costs  of  other 
technical  efforts  that  are  closely  related  to 
either  IR&D  or  B&P  costs. 

PRESENT  STSTEM  FOR  ALLOWING  lE&D  AS  A 
CONTRACT  COST 

At  the  present  time  IR&D  is  considered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  as  an  in- 
direct cost  (overhead  item).  Contractors  do- 
ing business  with  DOD  accumulate  IR&D 
costs  in  various  overhead  accounts  and  allo- 
cate them  by  various  methods  to  the  work 
they  perform  for  both  Government  and  com- 
mercial clients.  DOD  generally  allows  such 
costs  to  be  charged  to  its  contracts  if  prop- 
erly allocated  and  reasonable  In  amount. 

In  determining  reasonableness  of  these 
overhead  costs  for  contractors  or  their  divi- 
sions whose  work  is  predominantly  or  sub- 
stsmtlally  with  the  Government,  DOD  has 
for  many  years  attempted  to  negotiate  ad- 
vance agreements  setting  out  the  maximum 
amount  of  IR&D  to  be  recognized  as  an  over- 
head cost  allocable  to  all  of  the  contractor's 
activities.  Section  203,  Public  Law  91-441, 
requires  that,  beginning  January  1,  1971, 
such  advance  agreements  shaU  be  negotiated 
for  companies  which  received  from  DOD 
more  than  $2  million  of  IB&D  and  B&P  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  or  for  product  divi- 
sions of  such  companies  which  received  more 
than  $250,000  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  DOD  is  planning  to  expand  this  require- 
ment to  cover  the  top  100  Defense  con- 
tractors. DOD  estimates  that  thU  will  cover 
over  85  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  IR&D 
costs  absorbed  under  DOD  contracts. 

In  preparation  for  advance  agreements,  the 
contractors  are  required  to  submit  brochures 
describing  the  IR&D  work  planned.  Section 


203  requires  that  DOD  make  a  technical 
evaluation  of  the  contractor's  IR&D  plans. 
Such  evaluation  will  also  serve  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  a  potential  relation- 
ship of  the  IR&D  project  to  a  military  func- 
tion or  operation  as  required  under  Section 
203. 

PROPOSED  STSTEM 

We  believe  that  a  line-item  control  for 
IR&D  would  be  feasible  If  the  limitation  is 
restricted  to  payments  to  the  larger  com- 
panies, and  if  for  these  same  companies  IR&D 
Is  paid  directly  under  a  special  contract 
rather  than  as  an  allocated  overhead  charge 
under  various  contracts.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ade- 
quately administer  a  line-Item  limitation  for 
any  segment  of  overhead  because  some  type 
of  control  would  have  to  be  developed  to 
accumulate  data  on  costs  allocated  to  each 
of  thoxisands  of  prociirement  contracts. 

In  lieu  Of  the  overhead  advance  agreements 
described  above,  anniial  special  contractual 
agreements  could  be  negotiated  with  the 
larger  companies  providing  for  direct  pay- 
ment (up  to  a  celling)  of  the  appropriate 
share  of  the  contractor's  IR&D.  The  special 
agreement  for  IR&D  would  be  negotiated  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  present  advance 
agreements  with  major  contractors  and  would 
continue  to  permit  the  contractor  to  conduct 
IR&D  In  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  he 
deems  advisable.  However,  the  special  agree- 
ments would  provide  for  direct  payments  by 
DOD  to  the  contractor  for  up  to  the  agreed 
amount,  rather  than  establishing  an  amount 
acceptable  for  inclusion  In  the  contractor's 
overhead  allocable  to  all  of  his  customers 
which  then  must  be  distributed  to  all  of 
his  contracts.  The  special  agreements  also 
would  provide  that  IR&D  would  be  excluded 
from  charges  for  costs  under  the  contractor's 
regular   negotiated  contracts  with  DOD. 

The  agreement  for  IR&D  would.  In  effect, 
provide  for  payment  of  a  proportionate  share 
of  the  actual  costs  of  the  contractor's  IR&D 
program  not  In  excess  of  the  agreed  celling. 
The  agreement  also  would  provide  that  the 
payment  may  not  exceed  the  total  costs  of 
nt&D  work  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  has  a  potential  relation- 
ship to  a  military  function  or  operation. 

The  DOD  share  of  the  contractor's  IR&D 
program  would  be  based  on  the  ratio  of  the 
contractor's  negotiated  contract  activity  for 
DOD  compared  to  the  contractor's  total  work- 
load. Inasmuch  as  the  actual  ratio  cannot 
be  determined  until  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
proportionate  share  could  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  ratio  for  the  most  recent  year 
completed  at  the  time  the  contractor's  pro- 
posed IR&D  program  is  submitted  for  evalua- 
tion. To  avoid  additional  administrative  ef- 
fort and  to  enable  orderly  planning  by  the 
contractor,  the  proportionate  share  so  deter- 
mined should  not  be  changed  even  though 
the  actual  ratio  may  differ  from  the  ratio 
used  in  determining  this  share.  If  the  actual 
ratio  differs  substantially,  DOD  might  con- 
sider its  effect  as  a  factor  in  negotiating  the 
special  agreement  for  the  following  year. 

Those  contractors  who  do  not  come  within 
the  category  of  "major  defense  contractors" 
would  continue  to  be  reimbursed  for  the 
allocable  share  of  their  IR&D  costs  through 
distribution  of  overhead  costs,  as  is  presently 
done.  Because  of  the  smaller  amounts  in- 
volved, the  IR&D  programs  of  these  contrac- 
tors are  not  subject  to  technical  evaluation 
by  DOD.  Those  "major"  contractors  who  pre- 
fer similar  treatment  could  be  offered  the 
option  of  limiting  their  allocable  IR&D 
charges  to  DOD  contracts  to  a  stipulated 
maximum  (perhaps  (2  million  as  the  law 
presently  indicates  for  other  than  major  con- 
tractors). Otherwise,  "major"  contractors 
would  be  required  to  enter  Into  the  special 
contract  agreements  for  IR&D.  As  a  practical 
matter,  It  Is  unlikely  that  many  major  con- 
tractors would  refuse  to  enter  Into  the  special 
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agreements  In  view  of  the  significant  differ- 
ence In  cost  recovery. 

BtTDGBTT    PRESFNTATION 

la  Its  annual  budget  request.  DOD  would 
set  out  the  amount  or  amounts  for  the  pro- 
posed payments  of  IR&D  to  Its  major  con- 
tractors. The  budget  llno-ltem  proposal 
would  be  developed  based  In  part  on  histor- 
ical data.  Section  203,  Public  Law  91-441. 
requires  annual  reporting  of  the  lat«st  avail- 
able Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  statis- 
tics on  TRAD  or  B&P  payments  to  major 
defense  contractors.  Similar  data  Is  available 
for  the  past  seven  years.  Such  data,  together 
with  DOD's  estimate  for  the  amount  of  re- 
search and  development  and  procurement 
activity  to  be  contracted  for,  should  provide 
a  realistic  basis  to  DOD  for  estimating  the 
amount  to  be  set  out  as  a  line  Item  for  the 
IR&D  of  major  contractors.  The  budget 
back-up  would  explain  any  significant 
changes  anticipated  by  DOD  In  the  ratio  of 
the  IR&D  estimate  to  the  contract  work 
estimate. 

At  present,  IR&D  Is  Included  without  Iden- 
tification In  the  budget  as  a  part  of  the 
appropriations  for  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  (RDT&E),  procurement, 
and  operations  and  maintenance  for  each  of 
the  military  services  and  the  Defense  agen- 
cies. To  facilitate  control  and  to  eliminate 
the  work  Involved  in  making  extensive  cost 
allocations  to  the  numerous  appropriations, 
it  would  he  preferable  to  Include  the  amount 
authorized  for  IR&D  of  major  contractors  as 
a  part  of  only  one  of  these  appropriations. 
This  appropriation  would  be  used  to  fund 
the  payments  to  each  major  contractor  for 
the  agreed  share  of  his  IR&D,  as  dlstln- 
gtUsbed  from  payments  made  from  the  vari- 
ous appropriations  for  contract  work  per- 
formed. 

A  reduction  In  the  amounts  otherwise 
requested  to  be  appropriated  for  DOD  would, 
of  course,  be  warranted  correspondliig  to  the 
amount (s)  speclflcally  requested  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  IR&D. 

CONQKKSSIONAI.   ACTION 

The  data  presented  by  DOD  In  Its  budget 
submission,  as  explained  above,  should  pro- 
vide the  C!ongress  with  good  visibility  of  the 
basis  for  the  estimated  IR&D  costs  for  major 
contractors.  This  should  enable  the  Congress 
to  be  In  a  position  to  Judge  the  propriety  of 
the  requested  Une-ltem  amount. 

The  proposed  Une-ltem  amotmt  should.  In 
OUT  opinion,  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
In  conjunction  with  the  total  of  the  RDT&E 
approprlaUons.  The  activities  carried  out  by 
contractors  under  their  IR&D  programs  are 
closely  related  In  nature  to  research  and 
development  work  performed  under  Oovem- 
ment  contracts  or  In  Government  labora- 
tories. If  DOD's  costs  for  participating  In 
IR&D  programs  and  its  costs  for  direct 
RDT&E  activities  are  considered  as  a  pack- 
age, the  Congress  would  obtain  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  total  current  expenditures 
authorized  for  research  and  development. 

COICFLIAKCK  Am)  CONTROL  BT  DOD 

The  total  amount  of  the  planned  IR&D 
programs  for  major  contractors  which  DOD 
can  determine  to  be  reasonable  and  poten- 
tially relevant  to  a  military  function  or  op- 
eration obviously  will  not  be  known  until 
all  of  the  programs  have  been  received  and 
evaltiated  by  DOD.  When  such  determination 
has  been  made,  the  DOD  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  gauge  whether  its  share  of  such 
amovmt  would  be  within  the  line-item  lim- 
itation, or  whether  reductions  will  be  needed. 
Consequently,  it  would  be  neceasary  for  DOD 
to  arrange  for  early  siibmisslon  and  evalua- 
tion of  major  contractors'  IR&D  programs. 

BmSCT   ON    OTHXB   AOENCIKS 

Tlw  implementation  of  line-item  control 
of  nt&D  applicable  to  DOD  would  probably 
create  some  additional  burden  on  other  Ck>v- 


ernment  agencies  which  negotiate  contracts 
with  major  defense  contractors,  particularly 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (NASA) . 

At  present  NASA  participates  with  DOD  In 
the  negotiation  of  advance  agreements  on 
IR&D,  and  such  agreements  are  considered 
to  be  applicable  to  NASA,  as  well  as  DOD 
contracts.  If  special  agreements  are  negoti- 
ated by  DOD  for  direct  payment  of  IR&D 
such  agreements  would  not  have  any  effect 
on  NASA,  and  septirate  agreements  would  be 
required.  Inasmuch  as  the  negotiations  lead- 
ing to  the  IR&D  special  agreements  would  be 
similar  to  those  presently  used  for  advance 
agreements.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  execu- 
tion of  separate  agreements  for  NASA's  par- 
ticipation In  IR&D  should  require  extensive 
time  and  effort. 

NASA  was  asked  to  review  our  proposal 
for  Une-ltem  control  and  to  comment  on 
problems  it  might  present.  A  NASA  official 
replied  informally  that  his  agency  felt  that 
a  Une-ltem  control  would  cause  them  prob- 
lems that  they  do  not  now  have,  but  until 
they  know  what  DOD's  procedures  would  be 
they  could  not  reasonably  evaluate  the 
impact. 

Assistant  Secrktart  of  Dstenbr, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  19. 1970. 
Hon.  EZ.MZR  B.  Staatb, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Wash- 
irigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  Recently,  members  of 
your  staff  furnished  to  us  draft  copies  of  a 
OAO  Study  titled  "FeasibiUty  of  Line-Item 
Control  of  nt&D."  I  understand  that  this 
study  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  Senator 
Proxmire.  The  paper  describes  a  method  of 
establishing  budget  Une-ltem  control  which 
requires  very  significant  changes  from  past 
practices  that  have  been  followed  by  the  Oov- 
emment  and  Industry.  There  U  no  evidence 
that  any  in-depth  study  has  been  made  of 
the  impact.  Tet,  the  report  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  the  approach  is  simple  to  adminis- 
ter, assures  equitable  treatment  to  contrac- 
tors, provides  good  vlsibiUty  of  IR&D  and 
B&P  costs  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  OAO, 
is  feasible.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
detailed  analysis  required  to  support  these 
claims  has  been  undertaken. 

In  the  short  time  we  have  had  to  consider 
this  proposal  we  have  found  a  number  of 
problems.  I  would  Uke  to  touch  briefly  on 
some  of  these. 

Binwrr  plannino 

The  OAO  paper  expresses  the  view  that  a 
reaUstic  line  item  amount  could  be  estab- 
lished for  IR&D  and  B&P  using  historical 
data  on  payments  to  contractors  and  relating 
this  to  the  procurement  budget.  Such  an 
approach  is  no  more  than  a  projection  of  his- 
torical costs  without  consideration  of  the 
value  of  the  effort  that  is  to  be  supported.  In 
addition,  for  budget  purposes,  our  latest  data 
would  have  to  t*  projected  two  years  in  ad- 
vance. We  believe  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect Congress  to  approve  such  i.  line  item 
without  some  detail  as  to  the  projects  that 
are  to  be  supported.  At  the  same  time,  we  be- 
Ueve  it  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  contrac- 
tors can  furnish  valid  information  two  years 
in  advance  on  IR&D  projects  to  be  performed. 
If  they  are  required  to  do  so,  it  is  inevitable 
that  they  will  find  it  increasingly  more  dlf- 
flciilt  to  depart  from  "approved"  projects  and 
contractor  initiative  will  disappear.  With  re- 
spect to  B&P  projects,  advance  information 
could  not  possibly  be  furnished. 

Comparison  of  an  IR&D  and  B&P  line  Item 
with  the  Defense  procurement  budget  Is  also 
an  inappropriate  approach  because  such  a 
comparison  Is  not  valid.  Items  In  the  Defense 
budget  will  be  placed  on  contracts  to  be  per- 
formed over  a  period  of  several  years.  The 
IR&D /B&P  line  Item  Is  to  be  expended  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  It  is  appropriated.  The 


proposed  comparison  should  therefore  tw 
made  with  contractors'  sales  to  the  DoD  in  an 
appropriate  fiscal  year.  This  figure  is  not 
readUy  available  untU  the  year  is  near  its 
end.  Even  if  it  were  proi>er  to  compare  the 
IR&D/B&P  line  Item  to  the  procurement 
budget  we  would  have  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining that  portion  of  new  procurement  dol- 
lars that  would  be  awarded  to  contractors 
who  had  been  selected  for  negotiation  of  ad- 
vance agreements  and  we  would  need  to 
know  the  dollar  amount  of  their  new  con- 
tracts that  would  be  performed  in  house 
and  the  amount  to  be  performed  by  subcon- 
tractors who  were  not  on  the  advance  agree- 
ment list.  The  difficulty  of  this  task  is  ap- 
parent when  you  consider  that  at  this  point 
in  time  we  would  not  know  what  contrac- 
tors would  be  sucessf  ul  in  capturing  the  new 
awards. 

AOVANCC    AGREEMENT    NEGOTIATIONS 

The  fiscal  year  used  by  most  contracton 
is  the  calendar  year.  The  Government's  fis- 
cal year  begins  with  July.  The  GAO  plan 
provides  for  the  IR&D/B&P  line  item  to  be 
expended  during  the  Government's  fiscal 
year.  This  would  require  advance  agreements 
to  be  negotiated  with  two  six-month  ceilings. 
The  problems  this  may  cause  require  investi- 
gation. Advance  agreements  would  have  to 
provide  for  after  the  fact  negotiation  to  ad- 
just for  changes  in  the  business  mix  be- 
tween DoD  and  other  customers  since  this 
can  only  be  estimated  at  the  outset.  Tliii 
would  substantially  Increase  administrative 
effort. 

OTHER   ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

Present  contracts  have  aU  been  negotiated 
under  existing  law  and  the  ASPR.  These  con- 
tracts would  stUl  recover  IR&D  and  B&P 
costs  in  overhead.  Until  they  phased  out  over 
a  period  of  several  years  they  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  line  item  approach. 
This  would  present  problems  in  budgeting, 
negotiating  ceUlngs  and  segregation  of  costs. 
None  of  these  problems  have  been  considered 
in  the  OAO  proposal. 

EFFECT   ON   COMPETITION 

The  Impact  of  the  proposed  plan  on  com- 
petitive awards  presents  a  major  problem 
that  would  have  to  be  resolved  before  such 
an  approach  could  be  considered.  Payment 
of  IR&D  and  B&P  as  a  direct  cost  removes 
these  costs  from  the  overhead  accounts  of 
those  contractors  subject  to  the  proposed 
control.  This  means  that  In  competitive  situ- 
ations, these  contractors  would  be  relieved 
of  this  burden  and  would  be  able  to  quote 
lower  prices  than  companies  who  do  not  have 
advance  agreements;  or,  conversely,  w-iuld 
receive  duplicate  recovery  of  IR&D  and  B&P 
costs.  The  proposal  does  not  Indicate  bow 
this  would  be  handled. 

IR&D  plays  an  Important  part  In  main- 
taining the  technological  base  of  this  coun- 
try and  careful  consideration  is  Imperative 
before  any  revolutionary  changes  are  made 
that  could  have  a  serious  adverse  impact 
There  Is  no  indication  that  the  GAO  propo- 
sal is  supported  by  anything  approaching 
the  type  of  In-depth  study  required.  Yet  It 
infers  that  the  proposed  line  item  approach 
is  feasible  and  desirable.  I  urge  that  a  report 
of  this  nature,  with  Its  Inferences,  not  be 
furnished  the  Congress  or  anyone  else.  I 
would  also  suggest  that  a  complete  in-depth 
study  of  this  vitally  important  matter  be 
conducted  before  any  conclusions  or  recom- 
mendations are  made. 
Sincerely, 

Barry  J.  Shiixito, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(Installations  and  Logistics). 

OAO  Comments  on  Assistant  Secretary  or 
Defense  Letter  of  December  19,  1070.  ow 
Independent  Research  and  Detslopmxxt 
ITie  Assistant  Secretary  refers  to  our  Une- 
ltem    proix>8al    as    being    a    revolutionary 
change,  and  suggests  that  a  complete  in* 
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depth  study  be  made  before  considering  it 
for  Implementation.  He  also  commented  on 
several  problems  that  he  felt  would  result 
from   establishing    a    line-item    control    on 

m&D. 

BUDGET   planning 

DOD  believes  that  presenting  a  budget 
item  based  on  historical  data  would  not 
take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the 
nucD  effort  to  be  supported;  that  the  Con- 
greM  would  not  approve  a  line  item  with- 
out some  detail  of  the  projects  to  be  worked 
OD  by  the  contractors;  that  the  contractors 
could  not  realistically  predict  In  advance  the 
content  of  projects  to  be  performed  during 
the  budget  year;  that  If  required  to  submit 
such  data,  contractors  would  hesitate  to  de- 
part from  their  planned  IR&D  programs,  and 
thus  would  lose  their  initiative;  and  that 
advance  Information  oo  bid  and  proposal 
projects  could  not  possibly  be  furnished. 

We  recognize  that  a  line  item  in  DOD's 
budget  covering  the  IR&D  costs  to  be  reim- 
bursed to  contractors  must  neceeearily  be 
bfued  on  estimates  and  cannot  be  support- 
ed by  a  detailed  listing  of  contractors  show- 
ing the  precise  amounts  to  be  paid  each  con- 
tractor. However,  we  believe  that  the  histori- 
cal data  now  available  showing  the  total 
costs  to  DOD  for  supporting  IR&D  programs 
of  major  contractors  during  the  past  seven 
years  should  serve  as  a  realistic  base  for 
projecting  the  Une-ltem  estimate  for  the  next 
budget  year.  While  such  back-up  supp>ort 
may  not  be  as  detailed  as  the  norntal  sup- 
port for  budget  line  items,  we  beUeve  the 
Information  would  be  useful  to  the  Congress 
inasmuch  as  it  should  present  an  under- 
standable and  verifiable  basis  for  the 
amount  proposed.  Although  we  cannot  pre- 
dict that  such  information  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  Congress  as  sui^ort  for  the  budg- 
et Une  item,  we  believe  it  may  suffice  under 
the  circumstances. 

'DOD  also  questions  the  validity  0(f  compar- 
ing a  proposed  line-item  amount  for  IR&D 
with  the  Defense  procurement  budget.  Al- 
though many  of  the  problems  and  points 
discussed  by  DOD  in  raising  this  question 
appear  to  be  valid,  it  seems  to  us  that  DOD 
is  suggesting  that  we  are  proposing  much 
more  preclseneee  in  Justifying  an  IR&D  Une 
Item  than  exists  In  Justifications  for  other 
portions  of  the  E>efense  budget.  There  ob- 
viously is  a  relationship  between  IR&D  and 
the  procurement  budget  and  all  we  are  sug- 
gesting is  that  the  best  information  avaU- 
able  and  the  beet  estimates  of  contractual 
activity  that  can  be  made,  using  histori- 
cal and  other  data,  be  pn-esented  to  the  Con- 
gress for  use  in  its  deliberations. 

ADVANCE   AGREEMENT    NEOOTIATIONS 

DOD  says  that  because  most  contractors 
use  the  calendar  year  as  their  fiscal  year, 
whereas  the  Government  fiscal  year  begins 
with  July,  the  special  IR&D  contractual 
agreements  would  have  to  be  negotiated  with 
two  6-month  ceUings. 

If  the  special  IR&D  contractual  agreements 
were  to  be  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  the 
contractor's  fiscal  year  (apparently  the  calen- 
Qar  year  for  most  contractors)  DOD's  com- 
ment would  appear  to  be  valid.  Under  such 
circumstances.  DOD  could  not  enter  into  a 
contract  covering  the  contractor's  IR&D  pro- 
gram for  the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year 
untn  funds  covering  that  period  of  time  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress.  While  the 
special  contractual  agreements  would  be 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  advance 
agreements  presently  negotiated  with  major 
contractors,  a  significant  difference  would  be 
that  they  would  cover  the  contractor's  IR&D 
program  to  be  conducted  during  the  Gov- 
ernment's, rather  than  the  contractor's,  fiscal 
year.  This  would  preclude  the  need  for  two 
6-month  ceilings. 

We  believe  that  the  contractors  would  be 
able  to  prepare  a  proposed  program  to  be  im- 
plemented  during   the   Government's  fiscal 


year  even  though  their  planning  In  the  past 
may  have  been  on  a  calendar-year  basis.  Ac- 
tually, nt&D  programs  are  generally  planned 
by  contractors  on  a  long-range  basis — two  or 
more  years — and,  therefore,  the  contractors 
should  not  have  great  difficulty  in  preparing 
a  plan  for  the  Government's  fiscal  year. 

DOD  also  says  that  increased  administra- 
tive effort  would  be  required  by  the  need  for 
after-the-fact  negotiation  to  adjust  for 
changes  In  the  contractor's  business  mix  be- 
tween DOD  and  other  customers.  This  com- 
ment was  prompted  by  the  draft  proposal  re- 
viewed by  DOD  which  suggested  that  the 
proportionate  share  of  a  contractor's  IR&D 
program  to  be  paid  by  DOD  be  adjusted  to 
conform  to  the  actual  ratio  of  Defense  work 
to  all  of  the  contractor's  work,  in  the  same 
manner  as  presently  followed. 

In  view  of  the  administrative  problems  In- 
volved and  to  facilitate  effective  program- 
ming by  the  contractors,  we  have  revised  the 
suggested  proposal  to  provide  that  onoe  a 
special  IR&D  agreement  has  been  negotiated, 
the  contractor  will  be  paid  for  the  work  per- 
formed using  the  proportionate  share  con- 
sidered in  negotiating  the  agreement.  No 
adjustments  of  the  share  would  be  made  if 
the  mix  of  business  changes  during  the  year, 
but  DOD  should  give  consideration  to  the  ef- 
fects of  such  a  change  in  negotiating  the 
agreement  for  the  foUowlng  year. 

OTHER    ADMINISTRATIVE    PROBLEMS 

DOD  States  that  there  would  be  problems 
In  budgeting,  negotiating  ceUings,  and 
segregating  costs  due  to  the  fact  that  present 
procurement  contracts  would  continue  to 
recover  IR&D  costs  in  overhead. 

There  undoubtedly  will  be  problems  en- 
countered in  concerting  from  the  present 
system  to  another,  but  such  problems  should 
be  eliminated  onoe  the  conversion  is  com- 
pleted. In  making  the  conversion,  we  beUeve 
the  problems  mentioned  by  DOD  may  be 
minimized  through  amendments  to  major 
contractors'  current  contracts  eliminating 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  IR&D  costs  to  be 
Included  in  the  special  agreements.  These 
contractors  wUl  probably  find  it  essential 
to  continue  to  receive  substantial  funds  for 
IR&D  from  DOD  in  order  to  sustain  their 
technological  capability,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  wiUlng  to  adjust  their  current  con- 
tracts in  consideration  of  DOD's  guarantee 
of  additional  financing. 

SFRCT   ON   COMPRTTION 

DOD  contends  tliat  oontractore  receiving 
direct  payments  of  IR&D  from  DOD  would 
have  a  competitive  advantage  as  they  wotild 
be  able  to  quote  lower  prices  than  compa- 
nies not  having  special  IH&D  agreements; 
or,  conversely,  such  oontractore  receiving  di- 
rect payments  of  IR&D  oould  obtain  dupU- 
cate  recovery  of  IR&D. 

We  recognize  that  additional  safeguards 
would  be  needed  to  preclude  competitive 
advantages  in  bidding  for  Defense  contracts. 
However,  we  believe  the  problems  cited  by 
DOD  can  be  substantially  avoided.  IR&D 
costs  generaUy  represent  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  a  contractor's  costs  and,  therefore, 
a  smaU  portion  of  his  bid  price.  To  the 
extent  that  the  share  of  IR&D  paid  by  DOD 
(which  is  based  on  the  business  mix  of  the 
preceding  year)  is  greater  than  the  actual 
DOD  share,  the  contractor  may  have  a  sUght 
competitive  advantage.  However,  the  share 
paid  by  DOD  also  oould  be  lower  than  the 
actual.  In  any  event,  we  beUeve  that  any 
oompetitive  advantage  would  probably  be 
minor. 

As  stated  in  our  letter,  we  believe  that  a 
system  change  of  the  magnitude  Involved 
in  a  line-item  control  of  IR&D  should  be 
tested  on  a  trial  basis  before  legislation  is 
proposed  requiring  its  implementation  on  a 
broad  scale.  The  extent  to  which  a  com- 
petitive advantage  may  be  a  factor  oould 
be  one  c^  the  elements  tested  during  such 
trial  period. 


EFFECT  ON  TXCHNOLOGICAL  BASK 


In  the  last  paragraph  of  bis  letter,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  states  that  "IR&D  plays 
an  important  pcut  in  maintaining  the  tech- 
nological base  of  this  country  and  careful 
conslderatloin  is  imperative  before  any  rev- 
olutionary changes  are  made  that  oould 
have  a  serlotu  adverse  Impact." 

We  understand  that  the  basis  for  this 
statement  is  DOD's  concern  that  through 
the  line-item  method  Congress  would  grad- 
tially  Impose  further  controls  that  wotild 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  Independence 
of  contractors  in  selecting  work  projects  and 
eventually  cause  a  drying  up  of  this  source 
of  new  technology. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  predict  what  the 
Congress  may  do  in  the  future.  It  is  our 
view  that  a  budget  line-item  method  as 
8tigg«st«d  would  not  affect  the  contract(»^'8 
independence  in  selecting  work  projects  to 
any  greater  degree  than  M^e  advance  agree- 
ment method  required  under  Section  203  of 
Public  Law  01-441.  Under  current  proce- 
dures, the  oonitractor  determines  the  re- 
search and  devitiopmsnt  projects  be  wishes 
to  pursue  In  his  IR&D  program.  This  pro- 
cedure would  not  be  affected  tinder  the 
suggested  line-Item  metbod. 


VIETNAM  NEWS  COVEEIAGE 

Mr.  BBUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
few  weeks  since  the  Laos  operation 
began,  we  have  been  treated  to  a  barrage 
of  commentary,  critique,  and  analyses- 
in-depth  by  the  press  and  the  networks. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  especially  of  the  east- 
em  media,  that  the  net  result  of  this 
outpouring  has  been  a  great  emphasis 
upon  South  Vietnsmi  defeats  and  the  por- 
tents of  doom  and  ultimate  failure  of  the 
vital  mission. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  a  few  of 
the  doomsayers  are  finally  conceding 
that  the  Cambodian  operation  of  last 
year  did  encompass  an  element  of  suc- 
cess. Never  mind  that  this  concession  is 
noted  only  as  an  aside  In  casting  doubt  on 
the  likelihood  of  success  in  Laos.  A  small 
concession  from  the  pundits  is  better 
than  none  at  all. 

The  fact  that  the  concessioci  on  the 
Cambodian  operation  exists  reminds  us 
that  even  the  smalysts  revise  their  think- 
ing now  and  then.  For  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  same  onslaught  of  self -defeatism  was 
disseminated  broadly  during  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  sis  we  are  now  exp&A- 
encing  in  connection  with  Laos. 

It  Is  important  for  those  subjected  to 
this  constajfit  defeatist  commentary,  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  Washingtcm.  to 
remember  there  is  other  comment 
throughout  the  country — ^Just  as  there  is 
a  large  and  informed  public — which  sees 
things  in  a  much  better  perspective. 

There  are  those  who  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment speaks  the  truth  about  such 
matters.  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
the  networks,  either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, demonstrate  an  abysmal 
lack  of  objectivity  in  their  commentary. 
There  are  those  who  feel  the  President 
is  keeping  his  word  to  get  us  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  that  operations  like  Cambodia 
and  Laos  are  helping  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  event  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  forgotten  these  facts,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  the  Omaha  World - 
Herald  on  March  6.  It  is  worthy  of  note. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spiso  RsvisrrxD 

At  one  point  In  his  televised  press  con- 
ference Thursday  night.  President  Nixon 
sounded  as  If  he  had  been  taking  cues  from 
Splro  Agnew. 

More  politely  than  Agnew  would  have 
done  it,  but  still  pointedly,  Nixon  chlded  the 
television  commentators  for  trying  nightly  to 
make  the  Laotian  operation  look  like  a  bum 
trip. 

Like  a  "drumbeat,"  the  President  said,  the 
networks  night  after  night,  for  three  weeks, 
have  emphasized  only  the  discouraging 
aspects  of  the  operation. 

In  what  we  thought  was  a  telling  com- 
parison, Nixon  pointed  out  that  the  same 
kind  of  negative  news  coverage  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Cambodian  expedition  last  spring. 

Last  year  In  Cambodia,  as  now  In  Laos,  a 
certain  amount  of  news  coverage  seemed  to 
be  weighted  noticeably  on  the  gloom-doom 
side. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this — and 
Nixon  emphasized  It  strongly — Is  that  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam  should 
not  be  declared  losers  until  the  battle  Is  over 
and  the  results  are  known. 

In  Cambodia,  the  operation  was  successful. 
The  strikes  against  Communist  sanctuaries 
did  disrupt  supply  centers  and  staging  areas. 
American  troops  did  get  out  of  Cambodia 
when  the  President  promised  they  would. 
The  action  did  result  in  a  noticeable  drop  in 
both  the  level  of  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  American  casualty  rate. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  oper- 
ation In  Laos  will  pay  oS  in  similar  measure. 
At  first  the  operation  looked  good,  but  lately 
It  has  not  been  as  encouraging — though  the 
President  did  brighten  the  picture  consider- 
ably In  his  preas  conference  when  he  re- 
vealed that  truck  traffic  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail  had  been  cut  In  half.  His  state- 
ment that  Qen.  Abrams  believes  the  South 
Vietnamese  "can  hack  If  Is  also  encouraging. 

We  believe  it  Is  wrong  to  conclude — as 
Nixon  implied  the  commentators  have  con- 
cluded— that  the  Laos  operation  Is  a  failure. 
It  simply  Is  too  soon  to  tell,  as  It  was  with 
the  Cambodian  venture. 

It  was  Interesting  to  watch  the  commen- 
tary immediately  after  the  press  conference, 
because  the  TV  analysts  proved  the  point 
the  President  had  made  about  their  attitude. 

NBC   took   pains   to   point   out   that   the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  had  not  gone  as 
far  in  Laos  as  the  timetable  called  for.  CBS 
noted  dolefully  that  even  if  the  operation 
turned  out  to  be  successful  In  messing  up  the 
Ho    Chi    Mlnh   Trail,    the    Communists    can 
always  open  a  new  trail  somewhere  else.  This 
consideration  was  used  by  CBS  to  derogate 
*he   Cambodian   incursion    of   last    year    as 
,well — Roger  Mudd  has  a  long  memory. 
'     Thus   the  defeatism   that   has  character- 
ised too  much  Vietnam  news  coverage  was 
continued,   highlighted   and   underlined   by 
the  President's  pointed  remarks. 

We  never  have  been  among  those  who 
complain  that  the  President  doesn't  hold 
press  conferences  often  enough.  But  we  are 
beginning  to  think  he  should  go  on  TV  more 
often,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  keep  the 
TV  record  balanced  as  to  what's  happening  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


DEATH  OP  WHITNEY  YOUNG 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  with 
Whitney  Young's  death,  we  all  lost  some- 
thing of  the  best  within  us. 

It  was  the  gift  for  cool  reason  when 
voices  were  raised  and  violence  was  in 
the  air. 

It  was  the  decency  that  outlasts  hate. 


It  was  the  wisdom  to  nail  the  phony 
answers  and  to  reject  the  destroyers. 

It  was  the  fortitude  to  keep  in  the 
small  undramatic  steps  that  slowly  build 
until  they  cascade  toward  a  real  revolu- 
tion of  justice. 

Most  of  all,  it  was  the  captacity  for 
faith — faith  in  hard  work  against  great 
odds,  faith  in  the  promise  of  a  free 
society,  however  often  it  may  be  fortified 
or  doubted. 

That  is  what  Whitney  Yoimg  brought 
to  America. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  the  Whitney 
Youngs  are  what  democracy  and  human 
rights  are  all  about. 

To  those  who  despair  of  the  system 
and  of  hopes  for  progressive  change, 
Whitney  Young's  life  is  a  resounding  an- 
swer. It  tells  us  that  there  is  no  evil,  no 
absurdity,  no  madness  which  is  stronger 
than  a  quiet  passion  for  freedom. 

I  pray  that  all  of  us — young  and  old — 
will  come  to  know  that. 

For  the  kind  of  America  we  could  have 
then  would  be  the  kind  of  America  Whit- 
ney Yoimg  was  trjring  to  build. 

And  until  we  have  it,  we  will  owe  him 
an  unpaid  debt. 


DEATH  OF  IRA  KAPENSTEIN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  who  knew  him  were  shocked  by  the 
untimely  death  of  Ira  Kapenstein,  dep- 
uty chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  2  weeks  ago.  Many 
words  of  praise  were  spoken  and  written 
about  him  at  that  time.  But  perhaps 
none  of  them  express  the  man  and  his 
life  as  well  as  a  colimm  about  Ira  which 
Bruce  Biossat  wrote  and  which  appeared 
this  weekend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ete  Oct  Just  35  Years 

When  great  qualities  mark  a  quiet  man, 
they  often  go  unspoken.  So  it  was  for  Ira 
Kapenstein,  deputy  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  who  died  the  other  day  at  36. 
In  that  brief  passage,  without  fanfare,  he 
set  foot  on  the  summit. 

He  bore  the  stamp  of  leader,  tho  cancer 
struck  him  from  the  role  of  vital  "second 
man"  to  others. 

Secure  In  ills  manliness,  he  could  always 
be  gentle,  performing  kindnesses  in  profu- 
sion, with  no  claim  of  authorship.  His  bril- 
liant, exacting  mind  led  him  nonetheless  to 
tough  judgments,  wiilch  were  bis  halUnark. 
He  burned  with  loyalty,  dedication,  a  sense 
of  justice. 

He  would  want  no  one  to  dwell  upon  his 
dying.  Yet  his  courage  at  the  end  measures 
him.  He  worked  on,  masking  his  failing 
strength  with  a  show  of  normalcy. 

"Ira  died  the  way  men  should  live,"  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  said. 

What  so  few  of  ua  who  knew  him  realized 
is  how  long  he  carried  his  burden.  National 
Chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien,  bis  boss, 
stresses  it: 

"He  had  to  live  for  10  years  of  his  short  life 
with  that  specter.  In  all  his  time  with  me,  he 
allowed  himself  only  a  brief  comment  and  a 
fieetlng  smile  when  he  passed  the  fifth  anni- 
versary (supposedly  a  safety  milestone)  of 
bis  first  cancer  operation." 


Until  that  moment  in  1966,  Mr.  O'Brien  did 
not  know.  And  Ira's  comfort  was  illusory.  In 
1969  lie  underwent  surgery  again,  then  last 
October  a  third  time.  By  then  he  knew  he 
was  doomed.  Pew  others  did. 

The  story  is  not  his  ordeal,  but  how  he 
lived  In  its  awful  shadow.  His  visible  achieve- 
ments— top  political  reporter,  coimsellor  to 
two  postmasters  general,  winner  of  awards  tor 
excellence  in  government,  friend  and  helper 
to  Mr.  O'Brien  the  respected  political  lead- 
er— are  well  recorded.  The  value  of  Ira's  life 
goes  deeper. 

Perhaps,  knowing  his  own  harsh  secret,  he 
had  no  room  for  anytliing  not  real.  You  spoke 
always  to  the  only,  the  true  Ira  Kapenstein. 
That  made  him  a  rock,  a  friend  to  far  more 
people  than  he  grasped.  Says  one  of  many: 

"Whether  you  knew  him  10  years  or  10 
minutee,  he  could  help  you.  He  got  to  the 
heart  of  everything." 

Another  friend  tells  of  the  compassion 
which  molded  these  skills : 

"He  was  Just  a  good  man — so  obviously 
good  that  everyone  recognized  it.  IX  he  had 
been  rabbi  or  social  worker,  tliis  would  have 
been  no  surprise.  But  he  mcmaged  to  stay 
that  way  and  still  be  effective  in  the  rough 
world  of  politics." 

Many  remark  this  unique  blend.  As  gentle 
as  anyone  who  ever  decried  inhumanities  In 
"the  system,"  he  yet  chose  to  work  for  change 
within  the  establishment's  walls. 

For  a  decade,  leaders  sought  the  young 
man's  wisdom.  The  late  Rol»ert  Kennedy 
asked  him  to  join  John  Kennedy's  1960  cam- 
paign. Even  as  he  was  faltering,  Ira  heard  a 
new  figure  call  for  his  services  above  all.  The 
lad  who  was  raised  in  a  small  Bronx  apart- 
ment over  a  Chinese  restaurant  had  come  fai 
and,  luckily  for  him,  fast. 

As  at  work,  so  at  home  he  battled  for  nor- 
malcy with  his  characteristic  grace  and  bal- 
ance In  the  face  of  peril.  Fortune  gave  him  a 
proud  hoxir  two  weeks  before  his  death,  when 
his  eldeet  son,  Joel,  13,  had  his  bar  mltzvah 
with  mother  and  two  younger  brothers  look- 
ing on.  A  hundred  friends  heard  the  boy 
speak  eloquently  of  poverty,  hunger  and 
peace.  Ira  beamed,  and  told  of  the  family 
warmth  he  felt. 

He  had  another  high  moment  when,  only 
days  later,  major  Democratic  Party  reforms 
he  helped  to  shape  won  final  sanction.  Then 
danger  crept  closer.  Once  In  1969,  when  Mr. 
O'Brien  spoke  of  his  own  future  at  60,  Irs 
Kapenstein  said  softly:  "I'd  settle  for  60." 
He  got  just  35  years,  but  their  richness  and 
quality  are  what  living  Is  all  about. 


AMERICAN  TRIAL  LAWYERS  SPON- 
SOR COMPETITION  ON  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  environmental  law  section  cele- 
brates the  25th  anniversary  of  its  parent 
American  Trial  Lawyers  Association  by 
sponsoring  moot  court  or  legal  essay 
competitions  on  environmental  subjects 
at  various  law  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

A  $100  prize  is  being  offered  by  the 
ATLA  to  the  winning  law  student  or 
team  of  students  at  each  school  whose 
brief  will  be  judged  soon  after  the  April 
15  deadline. 

Over  70  law  schools  are  participating, 
and  judges  will  be  representative  of  a 
select  nimiber  of  men  knowledgeable  In 
the  environmental  law  field. 

This  prestigous  association  is  to  be 
commended  for  stimulating  this  worth- 
while competition  in  today's  most  crit- 
ical problem  area — the  preservation  at 
our  environment. 
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Today  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the 
problem  of  student  unrest,  we  ought  to 
fcnow  about  the  worthwhile  concern 
American  students  will  be  showing  for 
helping  to  stem  this  tidal  wave  of  pollu- 
tion engulfing  us. 

My  colleagues  may  be  interested  in  the 
70  colleges  and  universities  participating 
in  this  event.  They  are:   Cumberland 
School    of    Law,    Samford   University; 
University  of  Alabama  School  of  Law; 
Arizona  State  University  College  of  Law; 
the  University  of  Arizona;  University  of 
Santa  Clara;   University  of  San  Diego 
School  of  Law;  University  of  California, 
at  Los  Angeles,  School  of  Law;  University 
of   California.    Berkeley,   Law   School; 
California  Western  Law  School;  Univer- 
sity of  California  Hastings  College  of 
Law;  Loyola  University  School  of  Law; 
University  of  California  at  Davis,  School 
of  Law;  University  of  Connecticut  School 
of  Law;  Catholic  University  School  of 
Law;  Florida  State  University;  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  College  of  Law;  Indiana 
University  School  of  Law;  Chicago-Kent 
College  of  Law;  Drake  University  Law 
School;    Tulane   University   School   of 
Law;  Southern  University  Law  School; 
Harvard  Law  School;  Wayne  State  Uni- 
versity School   of   Law;   University  of 
Minnesota  Law   School;   University  of 
Mississippi  School  of  Law;  University  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  City;  Saint  Louis  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law;  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Columbia;   Cornell  Law  School; 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  School  of  Law;  University  of  Okla- 
homa School  of  Law;  Cleveland  Marshall 
College   of   Law;    University   of   Akron 
School  of  Law;  University  of  Toledo  Col- 
lege of  Law;  Willamette  University  Col- 
lege of  Law;  Dickenson  School  of  Law; 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin  School  of 
Law;    Southern    Methodist    University 
School  of  Law;  Baylor  University  School 
of  Law;  Texas  Tech  University;  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  School  of  Law; 
University  of  Washington  School  of  Law; 
Gonzaga  University  School  of  Law;  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  School  of  Law;  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Law;  Bos- 
ton University  School  of  Law;  University 
of  Oregon  School  of  Law;  Ohio  Northern 
University;  University  of  Wyoming  Col- 
lege of  Law;  University  of  New  Mexico 
School  of  Law;  University  of  San  Fran- 
cisco School   of  Law;    Boston   College 
Law  School;  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
School  of  Law;    St.  John's  University 
School  of  Law;  Lewis  and  Clark  College, 
Northwestern  School  of  Law;   Indiana 
University-Purdue  University  Indianap- 
olis;  Wake  Forest  University;   George 
Washington    University;    University   of 
Florida;    Seton    Hall    University    Law 

School;  University  of  South  Dakota  Law 

School;    University    of    Louisville    Law 

School:    University    of   North   Dakota; 
Notre  Dame  Law  School;  University  of 

Baltimore;  University  of  Miami;  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  School  of  Law;  Emory 

University  School  of  Law. 


MRS.  PAULINE  BROOKS  CELE- 
BRATES 102D  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not recall  when  I  had  a  more  interesting 


experience  than  I  did  on  last  Sunday, 
March  9.  On  that  day,  I  went  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Smith, 
the  Jefiferson  View  Farm  in  the  beautiful 
rolling  covmtryside  of  Frederick  Coxmty, 
Md.  There  I  jomed  many  Maryland  citi- 
zens who  had  gathered  to  show  their 
admiration  and  respect  for  Mrs.  Pauline 
Brooks  and  to  help  her  celebrate  her  102d 
birthday  in  the  home  in  which  she  was 
born  and  raised.  A  sprightly  and  artic- 
ulate woman,  with  a  persistent  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  Mrs.  Brooks  was  bom  on 
March  9,  1869,  the  daughter  of  a  former 
slave.  She  spent  her  first  16  years  at 
what  is  now  the  Smith  farm,  but  had  be- 
longed to  Col.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Johnson 
at  the  time  Mrs.  Brooks  lived  there  as 
a  child. 

Mrs.  Brooks  has  since  lived  in  New 
Market,  Frederick,  and  Brunswick,  Md. 
She  has  had  a  total  of  12  children,  five 
of  whom  are  still  living.  A  number  of 
them,  with  their  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, were  among  the  many  guests  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Mrs.  Brooks.  This  was  the 
first  time  she  had  returned  to  the  home 
in  which  she  was  born  and  grew  up.  Her 
birthday  party  was  sponsored  by  the 
Smith  family,  the  Brunswick  4-H  Club, 
and  the  Brunswick  Senior  Citizens,  of 
which  Mrs.  Brooks  is  a  member.  It  sym- 
bolizes the  spirit  of  community  and 
friendship  that  is  so  characteristic  of 
the  people  of  Frederick  County  and  all  of 
Maryland.  Mrs.  Brooks  herself,  with  her 
indomitable  energy,  her  sense  of  humor, 
and  her  boimdless  hvimanity,  also  repre- 
sents what  Is  best  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the 
Post,  Frederick,  Md.,  of  Monday,  March 
8,  1971,  and  an  article  published  in  the 
Morning  Herald,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  of 
Monday,  March  8,  1971,  on  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Brooks'  birthday  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom   the   Frederick    (Md.)    Poet.   Mar.  8, 

1971 J 
102-YxAa-OLD  Woman  RrrtmNS  to  Placb  of 
Birth  fob  Pabtt 
(By  Katharine  Van  Hoi  ten) 
Spry  and  active  at  103  years,  Mrs.  Pauline 
Brooks  returned  to  her  birthplace,  the  farm 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Smith  In  Jeffer- 
son, to  receive  relatives  and  friends,  at  a 
party  Sunday  given  in  honor  of  her  birth- 
day. 

Mrs.  Brooks  greeted  the  guests  in  the 
Smith's  rec  room,  which  she  knew  as  the 
parlor  when  she  lived  there  with  the  Colo- 
nel William  Johnson  family. 

Mrs.  Sherman  Berry,  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Brunswick  Pentecostal  Church  of  which  Mrs. 
Brooks  Is  a  member,  cut  and  served  the  two 
layer.  16-lnch  square  birthday  cake  a  gift 
of  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Brunswick.  A 
buffet  luncheon  was  served. 

Hostesses  assisting  Mrs.  Smith  were  the 
officers  of  the  Brunswick  4-H  Club;  Rox- 
anne  Dixon,  Patty  Piper,  Norman  Piper,  Pa- 
tricia Hoffmaster,  Vicky  Pry  and  Linda 
Moss.  Also  acting  as  hostesses  were  Mrs 
Merele  Buffer  emd  Mrs.  Evelyn  Summers,  sis- 
ters of  Mr.  Smith  and  who  were  also  bom 
on  this  farm;  and  Mrs.  Dwlght  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Linwood  Moss. 

Along  with  many  cards  and  notes  from 
personal  friends,  Mrs.  Brooks  received  birth- 


day greetings  from  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  Senator  Charles  Mathlas,  and  Oov- 
ernor  Marvin  Mandel.  Rep.  Goodloe  Byron 
stopped  by  to  extend  his  best  wishes. 

Mrs.  Brooks  was  born  on  March  9,  1869,  the 
daughter  of  a  former  slave  of  the  Johnson 
family  and  bis  wife.  His  mother  named  her 
Mary,  but  the  Johnson  family  renamed  her 
Pauline  Bonapart  for  friends  of  theirs.  She 
never  liked  the  name  Bonapart  and  dropped 
It  when  she  grew  older. 

Family  history  tells  that  her  grandmother 
was  given  as  a  birthday  present  to  Miss  Cath- 
erine Johnson.  Her  mother  had  not  been  a 
slave,  did  not  like  living  on  the  farm  and 
left  to  go  to  Washington,  D.O.  when  her 
daughter  was  10  years  old.  This  was  the  last 
time  she  ever  saw  her  mother. 

She  remembers  the  Johnson's  having  two 
daughters  and  several  sons.  The  Johnson 
girls  liked  her,  washed  and  dressed  her  and 
let  her  sleep  In  their  bedroom.  The  "old 
folks"  (Colonel  and  Mrs.  Johnson)  would 
go  to  bed  early  and  the  gltls  would  let  her 
stay  up.  When  they  kept  company  In  the 
parlor,  they  would  put  her  in  a  comer  where 
she  would  play  with  her  dolls  and  doU  bed. 
She  said,  "I  never  bothered  them  and  they 
never  bothered  me." 

She  also  told  that  the  girls  were  never 
allowed  to  whip  her.  She  only  remembers  one 
whipping — by  her  father.  She  says  that  to 
this  day  she  doesnt  like  switches,  but  she 
did  have  to  spank  her  own  children. 

Mrs.  Brooks  stayed  on  the  farm  \intil  she 
was  16,  when  she  was  old  enough  to  work. 
She  would  come  back  to  the  farm  sometimes 
to  wash  for  Col.  Johnson,  but  never  stayed 
after  she  was  16.  Her  first  visit  to  her  birth- 
place since  she  was  a  young  woman  was  on 
February  17,  1971,  when  she  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Smiths  and  helped  plan  for  the  party. 

As  a  young  girl  on  the  Johnson  fann,  she 
was  taught  to  milk  and  to  skim  milk.  She 
took  the  milk  and  cream  to  the  spring  house. 
She  also  chtimed  butter.  Miss  Catherine 
Johnson  taught  her  to  sew.  She  made  most 
of  her  children's  clothes  and  even  at  the  age 
of  102,  she  stlU  makes  her  own  clothes  by 
hand. 

While  she  was  on  the  farm  she  said  that 
she  attended  church  with  the  Johnson  fam- 
ily. They  put  her  in  the  btUcony  whUe  they 
worshipped  in  the  main  part  of  the  church. 
She  also  told  that  whenever  they  went  to 
Jefferson  In  the  buggy,  they  would  call  her 
to  go  along. 

The  church  the  Johnson  family  attended 
may  have  been  the  Methodist  Protestant. 
This  building  is  now  the  Jefferson  Post  Office 
and  for  many  years  it  was  a  garage.  The 
graveyard,  where  William  Johnson  was 
burled,  wae  in  back  of  this  place. 

From  Jefferson,  she  went  to  New  Market 
and  Frederick  and  moved  to  Brunswick  while 
it  was  still  called  Berlin,  where  she  now  livee 
on  West  J.  Street.  At  the  time  she  moved 
there  the  town  had  one  church,  one  school 
and  one  railroad  station. 

This  must  have  been  about  1889,  since  she 
recalls  that  she  was  20  when  she  came  there. 
In  Brunswick,  she  worked  for  Dr.  Leven  West, 
Dr.  A.  Horlne  and  William  Gross  Sr. 

Mrs.  Brooks  was  twice  married  and  at  the 
time  of  her  second  marriage.  Dr.  West  gave  a 
reception  for  her.  She  was  working  as  a  maid 
for  him  at  the  time. 

She  had  a  great  affection  for  Dr.  A.  Horlne, 
too.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  March  1956, 
though  she  had  been  long  retired  she  in- 
sisted on  returning  to  his  home  to  prepare 
the  fxmeral  dinner.  She  had  fixed  the  dinner 
when  he  was  married  and  felt  that  she 
wanted  to  do  this  for  the  family. 

Of  her  12  children,  five  are  living.  One  son 
Is  a  Bishop  of  the  Pentecostal  Church: 
Bishop  George  Brooks.  New  Haven,  Corm.  Her 
other  children  are  Mrs.  Marie  Sprlggs,  Peters- 
viile;    Frank    Brooks    and    Jack    Brooks    of 
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Bnmswlck:  and  Clyde  Brooks  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.    ^ 

During  her  February  visit  to  the  Smith 
home.   Mrs.   Smith  took  Mrs.   Brooks  on  a 

tour  of  the  house  so  that  she  might  get  a 
look  at  her  former  home.  Mrs.  Smith  also 
askod  her  what  the  farm  was  like  as  she 
remembered  It.  She  said  that  "Mr.  William" 
did  the  farming.  She  helped  "Mr.  Tom"  In 
the  garden  and  that  he  took  care  of  the 
grape  vines  and  fruit  trees. 

An  old  orchard  was  on  the  farm  when  It 
was  purchased  by  Hcsner  Smith  In  1932.  He 
Is  the  father  of  Charles  C.  Smith,  the  present 
owner.  Records  of  an  Inventory  of  this  farm, 
dated  Sept.  23,  1786,  lists  two  log  houses,  100 
young  apple  trees,  30  cherry  trees  and  2000 
old  fence  rails. 

[Prom  the  Hageratown  (Md.)  Morning 
Herald,  Mar.  8,  1971) 

Daughter  of  Slave  Rkiitrns  "Home"  on 
102d  Bisthoat 

JEPFERsojf. — A  Brunswick  woman  cele- 
brated her  I02d  birthday  Sunday  by  return- 
ing to  the  Jefferson  farm  where  she  was  bom 
and  where  her  father  was  a  slave. 

Hundreds  of  friends  and  relatives  crowded 
the  old  farm  house,  now  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Smith,  to  say  "Happy 
birthday"  to  Mrs.  Mary  Pauline  Brooks. 

Although  Mrs.  Brooks  lives  only  eight 
miles  from  the  farm,  this  was  the  first  time 
she's  returned  to  her  birthplace  since  she 
left  It  at  age  16. 

Sponsoring  the  open  bouse  Sunday  were 
the  Smiths,  the  Brunswick  Senior  Citizens — 
of  which  Mrs.' Brooks  Is  a  member — and  the 
Brunswick  4-H  Club. 

Mrs.  Brooks'  father  was  a  slave  of  Ool. 
Thomas  Johnson,  who  owned  the  farm  now 
owned  by  the  Smiths. 

Her  mother  was  a  free  woman  who  didn't 
like  living  on  t^e  farm.  When  Mre.<  Brooks 
was  10  years  old,  her  mother  went  to  Wash- 
ington and  never  returned. 

Col.  Johnson,  the  man  who  owned  Mrs. 
Brooks'  father,  served  several  times  in  Con- 
gress, was  a  candidate  for  Maryland  governor 
and  once  came  close  to  being  nominated  as 
U.S.  vice  president.  He  Is  burled  at  Jefferson. 

Johnson  was  the  last  of  his  family,  and 
when  he  died  the  old  farm  became  the  prop- 
erty of  ancestors  of  the  Smiths. 

Mrs.  Brooks  recalls  working  in  the  farm's 
garden,  tending  grape  vines  and  fruit  trees, 
churning  butter,  milking  cows  and  learning 
how  to  sew  from  Johnson's  wife. 

After  leaving  the  farm  at  16,  Mrs.  Brooks 
moved  to  New  Market,  then  to  Frederick,  and 
finally  to  Brunswick. 

She  was  married  twice  and  had  a  dozen 
children.  Five  sUll  live,  and  they  and  their 
children  and  children's  children  were  among 
visitors  Sunday  at  the  farm. 

Mrs.  Brooks  does  her  own  housekeeping 
and  cooking  at  home  In  Brunswick  and  sews 
her  own  clothes. 


ECONOMISTS  VOICE  NEW  SST 
OPPOSITION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  released  a  new  compendium  of  com- 
mentaries by  eleven  leading  economists, 
commenting  specifically  on  the  March  1 
testimony  of  Mr.  William  M.  Magruder, 
Department  of  Transportation  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation.  Ten  economists  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  SST,  and  one  favors 
delaying  commercial  production  as  long 
as  is  feasible.  Of  the  original  18  econ- 
omists who  prepared  statements  last 
September,  two  were  not  In  the  country. 


and  three  were  unable  to  prepare  updat- 
ed statements,  although  they  continue  to 
oppose  Federal  funding  and  development 
of  the  SST. 

The  statements  released  Monday  are 
cogent,  compelling,  and  serious  analyses 
of  the  latest  claims,  forecasts  and  warn- 
ings by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, as  expressed  in  Mr.  Magruder 's 
March  1  testimony. 

On  the  employment  question,  Milton 
Friedman,  leading  monetarist  economist 
said  of  Mr.  Magruder's  arguments: 

The  so-called  employment  effects  Involve  a 
fallacy  of  composition.  The  fimds  spent  on 
the  SST  will  have  to  come  from  somewhere. 
Extra  employment  on  the  SST  will  be  off- 
set by  sinaller  employment  elsewhere.  Our 
objective  should  not  be  Jobs  but  productive 
Jobs  and  that  objective  Is  best  achieved 
by  the  test  of  the  market  not  by  the  govern- 
ment subsidization  of  leaf-raklng  Jobs —  and 
If  the  SST  Is  not  commercially  viable  then 
Jobs  In  producing  It  are  the  economic  equiv- 
alent of  leaf-raklng. 

Who  benefits  f  nwn  the  SST?  Walter  W. 
Heller,  former  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  who  first  advised 
against  Federal  funding  of  the  SST  un- 
der the  Kennedy  administration,  stated 
last  week: 

The  benefits  will  go  mostly  to  high-Income 
and  business  travelers  for  whom  "time  Is 
money" — for  whom  a  3-ho\ir  instead  of  a  6- 
hour  ocean  crossing  Is  meaningful — while  the 
risks  and  costs  will  be  borne  by  taxpayers 
generally  (most  of  whom  will  never  fiy  an 
SST). 

What  are  the  costs  of  the  SST?  Prof. 
Kenneth  J.  Arrow,  Harvard  University, 
concluded  that  Mr.  Magruder's  testi- 
mony was  riddled  with  Irrelevancles  and 
omissions.  Of  the  omissions,  he  re- 
marked: 

The  most  conspicuous  Is  an  almost  com- 
plete failure  to  dlBcuss  ooste — either  for  de- 
velopment or  for  production.  But  the  whole 
competitive  possibility  for  the  SST  rests 
on  these  costs. 

If  Congress  denies  SST  funding,  will 
the  Concorde  overwhelm  the  supersonic 
transport  market?  Richard  R.  Nelson, 
professor  of  economics  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity thinks  not: 

If  Congress  should  deny  funds  for  the  SST, 
I  believe  the  Concorde  would  fall  economi- 
cally because  It  would  look  so  Inefflolent, 
uncomfortable,  and  expensive  when  com- 
pared with  the  747.  .  .  .  There  Is  no  reason 
why  the  U.S.  should  hrip  the  continental 
powers  ball  themselves  out  for  their  own 
0iTon. 

Is  the  funding  of  the  SST  essential  to 
maintenance  of  our  national  prestige? 
Not  so,  says  Wassily  Leontief,  professor 
of  economics.  Harvard,  an  expert  on  the 
structure  of  the  American  economy. 

Maintenance  of  national  prestige?  Soviet 
competition?  Since  when  has  a  Russian  ex- 
ample of  erroneous  decisionmaking  on  eco- 
nomic matters  become  a  valid  argument  to 
use  against  soxind  American  business  Judg- 
ment? 

And  the  balance-of-pajrments  argu- 
ment supporting  the  SST?  Professor 
PYiedman  concludes: 

The  balance-of-payments  arguments  is 
■Imple-mlnded   protectionism.   Bellsvan   in 


free  trade  oppose  subsidization  of  exports 
whether  aircraft  or  other  exports  as  well  u 
the  taxation  on  Imports. 

Professor  Arrow  notes  that: 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Boo- 
nomlc  Advisers  makes  no  mention  of  the  88T 
as  a  major  instnmient  In  meeting  its  prob- 
lems. As  a  former  staff  member  of  the  Coun- 
cU  I  do  know  that  m  the  middle  sixties  the 
OouncU  never  found  the  SST  to  be  an  Inter- 
esting Instrument  of  either  domestic  or  for- 
eign economic  policy  and  remained 
thoroughly  opposed  to  It. 

Will  foreign  competition  force  the  SST 
to  become  an  export  subsidy?  William 
M.  Capron,  Harvard  University,  and  as- 
sistant budget  secretary  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  warns  that : 

In  order  to  make  the  17.S.  SST  viable  we 
may  be  forced  to  price  It  way  below  cost. 
Either  we  wont  sell  SSTs  or  we  will  sell 
them  with  a  huge  subsidy  from  the  taxpayer. 

Why  not  let  the  free  market  system  test 
the  viability  of  the  SST?  Arthur  M.  Okun, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Adlvsers,  remarked: 

By  standards  of  the  private  financial  nwr- 
ketplace,  SST  Is  a  big  project,  but  not  an  In- 
digestible one.  I  frankly  do  not  know  whether 
the  companies  Involved  In  SST  develop- 
ment have  made  a  serious  effort  to  obtain 
private  financing.  If  they  have  not,  the  Con- 
gress should  send  them  out  to  do  so.  If  they 
have,  and  have  failed,  then  they  must  not 
have  been  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  In- 
vestment bankers  of  this  nation  that  SST  is 
going  to  be  technically  and  commercially 
sound  and  that  It  Is  going  to  meet  essen- 
tial environmental  standards.  In  the  latter 
event,  the  verdict  of  the  Investment  ocm- 
munlty  should  be  dedalve. 

Okun  added: 

Try  as  I  may,  I  cant  find  a  reason  and  I 
submit  there  Is  no  reason  to  Justify  over- 
nillng  the  verdict  of  the  marketplace. 

Do  we  need  SST  prototjrpes?  Nobel 
Prize  winning  economist  Paul  Samuel- 
son  thinks  not: 

Existing  military  planes  can  be  utilized 
to  add  to  our  knowledge  about  the  environ- 
mental effects;  and  If  the  foregoing  models 
are  as  viable  as  SST  defenders  allege,  sdenoe 
can  learn  much  more  from  them. 

Samuelsonadds: 

The  case  for  deciding  to  go  ahead  with  s 
few  prototypes  only,  reserving  further  Judg- 
ments untU  after  we  have  learned  more  about 
performance  and  environmental  effects.  It  a 
weak  one. 

What  decision  Is  before  the  92d  Con- 
gress? Arthur  Okun  concludes: 

The  n.S.  Congress  has  to  make  many  tre- 
mendously difficult  decisions.  SST  Is  not  one 
of  these  decisions.  The  only  difficult  deci- 
sions now  U  how  to  disengage  the  federal 

government's  Involvement  as  rai^dly  and  as 
efficiently  as  poeedble. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
Ust  of  economists  who  have  prepared 
these  timely  and  compelling  commen- 
taries, together  with  their  complete 
statements,  from  which  I  extracted  a  few 
excerpts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
statements  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Wkt  EcoMoidSTS  Oppose  the  SST 

BALANCE  or  PATICENTS,  FREE  MARKET  SYSTEM, 
EMPIOTMENT,   PEODTTCriVlT  J ,  AND  PEIOXTrlES 

(Eleven  expert  economists  have  responded 
to  an  Invitation  to  comment  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  proposed  SST,  and  the  testi- 
mony presented  by  Mr.  William  M.  Ma- 
gruder, Director,  Supersonic  Transport  De- 
velopment, Department  of  Transportation, 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trainsportatlon,  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  March  1,  1971) 

KENNETH  J.  ABROW,  PROrESSOR  OW  ECONOMICS, 
HARVARD  UNIVEBSrrT  (LXAOINa  BOONOmC 
THEORIST,  EXPERT  ON  TECHNOLOOT  AND  PUB- 
LIC   INVESTMENT) 

Mr.  Magruder's  statement  deserves  careful 
scrutiny  as  what  I  take  to  be  the  definitive 
statement  of  the  case  for  the  supersonic 
transport.  As  an  economist,  I  limit  my  por- 
tion of  this  scrutiny  to  the  economic  argu- 
ments. In  this  context,  I  must  say  that  the 
most  marked  characteristics  of  Mr.  Magrud- 
er's testimony  are  (1)  Its  frequent  Irrele- 
vancles, and  (2)  Its  equally  frequent  omis- 
sions. 

The  Congress  Is  being  asked  to  authorize 
a  development  program  with  expenditure 
stated  to  be  91.3  billion  but  in  fact  open- 
ended  in  magnitude.  The  two  key  arguments 
for  this  considerable  sum  are  in  improve- 
ment In  the  balance  of  pa3rments  and  the 
provision  of  emplo3nnent  In  the  aircraft  In- 
dustry. Let  me  state  flatly  that  both  of  these 
arguments  are  essentially  Irrelevant,  and  this 
without  regard  to  the  details  of  potential 
sales  of  SST's  abroad  and  the  like. 

Employment 

Both  employment  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  characteristically  general  prob- 
lems of  the  economy,  and  It  Is  only  reason- 
able that  they  should  be  met  by  general 
measures.  In  fact,  both  are  met  In  good 
part  by  the  automatic  workings  of  the  econ- 
omy. "To  the  extent  that  they  are  not.  there 
is  no  warrant  for  putting  the  burden  of  ad- 
justment on  any  one  part  of  the  economy, 
and.  Indeed,  every  reason  for  broad  policies 
of  fiscal  and  monetary  regulation  to  be  used. 
To  the  extent,  for  example,  that  the  aircraft 
Industry  Is  built  up,  we  are  simply  creating 
for  ourselves  a  subsequent  problem  of  ad- 
justment. If  we  overcome  some  employment 
or  balance-of-payments  problems  by  subsi- 
dizing SST  development,  what  happens  when 
the  SST  demand  is  fulfilled?  Will  there  not 
be  another  demand  for  something  to  keep 
this  Industry  occupied  and  happy?  Indeed, 
that  is  precisely  the  burden  of  the  discussion 
on  pages  43-47.  Because  there  Is  less  need  for 
Increased  civilian  transport  aircraft  and  less 
social  priority  on  the  space  program,  we  are 
being  asked  to  create  a  special  work  relief 
program  for  the  aircraft  lnd\istry.  But  a 
sharp  separation  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  effects  of  shifting  demand,  which 
are  an  Inevitable  result  of  progress  and 
change,  and  the  effects  of  overall  unemploy- 
ment, which  must  be  met  by  general  policy. 
There  are  a  lot  of  unemployed  and  the  air- 
craft Industry  Is  merely  part  of  the  story; 
the  aim  of  the  present  administration,  aa 
set  forth  In  the  recent  President's  Economic 
Report,  Is  primarily  to  reduce  the  level  of 
unemployment  overall,  not  to  keep  up  par- 
ticular industries. 

No  doubt  people  can  be  employed  by 
spending  money  on  the  aircraft  Industry; 
they  can  be  employed  In  equal  numbers  by 
spending  the  same  money  in  other  ways  or, 
indeed,  by  cutting  taxes  and  letting  the  con- 
sumer spend  money  in  his  own  way. 

The  employment  argument  has  thus  no 
validity  In  terms  of  directing  the  resources 
into  the  aircraft  industry  rather  than  else- 
where. The  balance  of  payments  argument  is 
similarly  inappropriate.  In  fact,  In  some  re- 


spects there  Is  even  less  to  be  said  for  It,  for 
at  the  present  time  the  balance  of  payments 
is  not  a  serious  problem  for  the  United  States 
(Annual  Rep>ort  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  1971,  chapter  V) .  Since  the  doUsir  is 
the  world's  reserve  currency  for  International 
payments,  our  deficits  merely  amount  to  In- 
creasing the  dollar  reserves  In  the  hands  of 
foreign  coimtrles,  reserves  which,  currently 
at  least,  they  welcome  as  additions  to  their 
International  liquidity.  There  is  of  course  no 
virtue  In  a  balance  of  payments  surplus,  any 
more  than  In  overful  employment.  "There 
would  be  some  danger  In  a  deficit  so  large 
that  our  reserves  of  gold  and  special  drawing 
rights  were  being  drained,  as  did  seem  to 
occur  during  the  middle  slxtlee.  But  such  Is 
not  the  case  nor  do  we  have  any  reason  to 
believe  It  will  be  the  case  In  the  future. 

That  the  above  argument  Is  not  only  cor- 
rect but  In  fact  fully  accepted  by  the  present 
administration  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  cur- 
rent economic  policy  Is  vlrtiially  uninflu- 
enced by  balance  of  payments  arguments. 
There  are  only  the  mildest  restrictions  on 
capital  outflow  and  In  arguments  about  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  the  effects  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  play  no  significant  role. 
There  Is  thus  no  reason  for  engaging  in  the 
SST  program  to  overcome  a  currently  non- 
existent problem.  In  fact,  the  results  could 
easily  be  adverse.  This  program  Is  no  short- 
run  affair;  its  restilts  will  accrue  from  now  to 
1990  at  least.  During  that  period  It  Is  easily 
possible  and  Indeed  probable  that  at  some 
time  our  problems  will  be  the  opposite  of 
those  envisaged  by  Mr.  Magruder.  We  may 
have  a  full  employment  situation  and  the 
addition  of  SST  demand  could  make  for  a 
still  stronger  Inflation;  or.  because  of  Infla- 
tion abroad,  we  might  be  running  an  unde- 
sirable surplus  on  the  balance  of  payments. 
To  make  a  long-run  commitment  to  solve 
what  are  at  best  short-run  problems  Is  truly 
foolish. 

Balance  of  payments 

I  notice  In  this  regard  that  the  agencies  of 
the  government  who  are  properly  charged 
with  responsibility  for  the  problems  of  em- 
ployment and  balance  of  payments,  in  par- 
tlcxilar,  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  do  not  seem  to  have  desired  to  be 
represented  In  the  hearings  on  the  SST.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  CouncU  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  SST  as  a  major  Instrument  In 
meeting  its  problems.  As  a  former  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  I  do  know  that  in  the 
middle  sixties,  the  Council  never  found  the 
SST  to  be  an  interesting  Instrument  of  either 
domestic  or  foreign  economic  policy  and  re- 
mained thoroughly  opposed  to  It. 

Mr.  Magruder  quotes  a  British  aircraft 
official  as  urging  the  Importance  of  aero- 
space technology  for  the  British  economy. 
This  suggests  a  rather  tmpleasant  implica- 
tion of  the  balance-of-payments  argument 
for  the  SST.  If  the  argument  were  correct, 
our  advantage  in  the  SST  would  be  a  dis- 
advantage of  equal  magnitude  for  our  allies. 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Since  their  reserve 
situation  is  far  more  serious  than  ours.  It 
would  follow,  if  the  PAA  analysis  were  Indeed 
superior  to  that  of  professional  economists  or 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  that 
the  healthy  and  sound  economy  promised  to 
us  would  be  at  their  expense. 

But  of  course,  as  I  have  been  arguing,  the 
whole  view  that  we  benefit  from  Unproved 
balance  of  payments  and  lose  in  the  con- 
trary case  Is  a  long-exploded  fallacy.  Foreign 
trade  Is  a  mutually  beneficial  transaction.  If 
the  British  and  French  find  it  worthwhile 
to  buy  SST's  from  us,  they  will  Intend  to  pay 
for  them  with  Increased  exports  or  with  re- 
ductions in  other  Imports.  It  Is  obvious,  in 
any  case,  that  their  narrow  reserves  would 
not  permit  them  to  do  otherwise  even  if 
they  were  so  foolish  as  to  try. 

This  argument,  that  Increased  SST  sales 


abroad  would  Inevitably  be  offset  by  compen- 
sating reductions  In  other  sales,  was  pointed 
out  strongly  by  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  in  its  study  for  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  but  the  latter  has  since 
then  consistently  evaded  the  point.  It  Is 
obliquely  recognlaed  by  Mr.  Magruder  at  one 
point.  "The  balance  of  payments  problem  Is 
amazingly  complex.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
to  accurately  relate  one  account  like  aircraft 
exports  to  the  total  balance  of  payments." 
But  after  this  disarming  and  accurate  state- 
ment, he  proceeds  to  develop  in  detail  a  series 
of  foreign  sales  projections  as  though  he  had 
not  Just  admitted  that  the  whole  exercise  Is 
beside  the  point. 

Family  of  aircraft 

The  details  of  the  argument,  by  the  way, 
are  also  Intriguing,  though  as  I  have  said 
they  really  don't  matter.  The  Initial  esti- 
mates of  a  17-bllllon  dollar  balance-of-pay- 
ments swing  are  built  up  ingeniously  Into  a 
total  of  more  than  60  billions.  One  point 
made  is  that  of  the  "family  of  aircraft;"  the 
airlines  buyer  apparently  prefers  to  buy 
several  airplanes  from  the  same  manufac- 
turer. But  the  argument  is  then  applied  to 
the  "famUy"  composed  of  the  Concorde,  the 
A-300,  and  the  Mercure — do  these  constitute 
a  family  in  any  appreciable  sense?  Mr.  Ma- 
gruder does  not  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the 
SST  will  Improve  the  sales  of  other  Boeing 
planes  or  of  DC-8's.  In  fact,  according  to  his 
charts,  the  A-300  will  Invade  the  domestic 
market  if  there  Is  no  SST  but  not  otherwise; 
the  connection  between  these  two  noncom- 
petitive items  is  quite  elusive,  I  woiild  say. 
Another  similar  question  arises  In  my  mind 
about  the  effect  of  a  possible  Concorde  n. 
He  argues  that  If  this  occurs,  we  would  Im- 
port still  more  of  the  Concordes  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  SST,  but  completely  omits  to  note 
that  such  a  development  would  probably  se- 
riously curtail  any  exports  of  SST's.  Finally, 
the  effect  of  Infiation  is  then  introduced  il- 
legitimately. Clearly,  balance  of  payments 
effects  would  be  computed  In  constant  dol- 
lars; otherwise  we  have  simply  a  rubber 
standard.  If  Indeed  there  is  inflation  here 
but  none  abroad,  then  the  chances  of  selling 
these  SST's  would  grow  dimmer. 

However,  detailed  critique  of  the  pro- 
jected sales  Is  really  beside  the  point.  The 
fundamental  observations  to  be  made  about 
the  balance  of  payments  argument  are  to  sum 
up,  the  following:  (1)  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  not  currently  a  slgnlfioant  economic 
problem  for  the  United  States  and  may  not  be 
In  the  future;  (2)  If  It  were  a  problem.  It 
should  be  handled  by  general  fiscal  and 
monetary  tools,  not  by  expansion  of  one  in- 
dustry at  the  possible  oompllcatlon  of  in- 
creased re-adJustment  problems  In  the  fu- 
ture; (3)  short-run  problems  should  not  in 
any  case  be  handled  by  long-run  solutions; 
the  problem  may  simply  be  turned  into  Its 
opposite  at  some  futiire  time. 

Thus,  the  balance  of  payments  argument, 
like  the  employment  argument,  must  be 
Judged  Irrelevant  to  decision  to  develop  the 
SST.  ThM-e  are  a  few  additional,  less  impor- 
tant, points  where  arguments  are  advanced 
which,  upon  reflection,  are  seen  to  have  no 
bearing  on  the  decision.  Some  examples  fol- 
low. (1)  To  refute  the  argument  that  the 
SST  will  beneflt  only  a  very  small  segment 
of  the  United  States  population.  It  Is  noted 
that,  by  1985,  10  percent  of  the  population 
will  travel  by  air  internationally;  but  there 
Is  no  Indication  that  the  bulk  of  this  group 
will  prefer  an  expensive  SST  to  charter, 
flints.  Indeed,  the  projections  of  SST  usage 
made  by  the  FAA  presupposes  that  only 
tboee  whose  time  is  valuable  enough  will 
pay  the  surcharge.  (3)  It  Is  noted  that  the 
SST  will  be  used  only  on  the  more  profltable 
long-haul  and  International  routs.  One  Is  al- 
most tempted  to  believe  that  the  sonic  boom 
restrictions  on  overland  travel  have  aome- 
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how  made  the  case  lor  the  SST  atxonger.  The 
greater  profltabUlty  of  International  opera- 
tions, If  It  Is  true,  must  necessarUy  reflect  a 
cartellzed  rate  atructure,  which  la,  In  Itself, 
obJectlonabLe.  (3)  It  Is  pointed  out  that  air- 
line fares  have  declined  relative  to  other 
prices  since  1947.  No  argument  la  In  fact  ad- 
vanced that  the  SST  will  In  any  way  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  this  situation. 
(4)  Because  the  SST  has  higher  usage  (more 
hoiirs  of  flying  time  per  year),  it  Is  held 
that  It  will  decrease  fleet  sizes  and  airport 
congestion.  But  fleet  sizes  are  not  In  them- 
selves of  any  interest;  It  Is  capital  tied  up 
In  alx  fleets  that  should  be  economized  on. 
As  for  congestion,  that  is  related  to  the 
number  of  landings  and  the  number  of  air- 
planes In  the  air  at  any  moment  of  time, 
not  to  the  total  number  of  airplanes.  Since 
the  SST  wlU  be  in  the  air  more,  the  de- 
crease in  niunbers  will  be  offset  by  the  In- 
creased utilization.  Indeed,  this  must  be 
so;  since  the  capacity  of  the  SST  la  not  larg- 
er than  Its  subsonic  rivals,  we  must  have  the 
same  number  of  airplanes  landing  and  in 
the  alrVy  either  supersonic  or  subsonic  air- 
planes. Only  increasing  the  capacity  per 
airplane   can   decrease   congestion. 

At  the  beginning  of  these  remarks,  I 
stated  that  In  addition  to  Irrelevancles,  Mr. 
Magruder's  testimony  was  also  marked  by 
omissions.  The  most  conspicuous  Is  an  al- 
most complete  failure  to  discuss  costs — 
either  for  development  or  for  production. 
But  the  whole  competitive  possibility  for 
the  SST  rests  on  these  costs.  The  Congress 
Is  being  asked  to  conamlt  money  foir  this 
year  on  the  basis  of  a  program  alleged  to 
cost  the  Government  about  1.3  blUlon  dol- 
lars. But  development  costs  are  by  their 
very  natvire  iincertaln;  the  i>roce6s  of  devel- 
opment means  seeking  solutions  to  hitherto 
luisolved  problems.  Military  aeronautical  and 
missile  development,  with  which  we  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience,  has  npt  been 
exactly  encouraging  in  this  regard.  A  flfty 
percent  overrun  has  been  more  common 
than  not.  According  to  one  newspaper  ac- 
count the  Government  will  be  committed  to 
pay  75  percent  of  overrun  costs  on  develop- 
ment; this  provision  siiggeste  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  additional  costs  is  not  excluded.  I 
would  be  more  Impressed  with  the  reliability 
of  the  Government's  obligation  with  regard 
to  development  costs  If  the  aircraft  com- 
panies and/or  the  alrUnes  were  to  agree  firm- 
ly to  assume  all  additional  development 
costs. 

Further,  there  Is  no  experience  with  pro- 
duction of  the  SST,  which  after  all  involves 
a  radical  change  in  fuselage  technology. 
What  evidence  Is  there  that  production  costs 
can  be  predicted  with  reasonable  accuracy? 
Even  if,  in  the  long  run,  costs  are  as  pre- 
dicted, one  would  expect  an  initial  period  In 
which  many  production  errors  are  made  and 
the  manufactiurer  Is  learning  how  best  to 
handle  the  new  materials.  With  at  most  500 
SST's  to  be  produced,  these  learning  costs 
will  be  spread  over  relatively  few  planes  and 
therefore  might  add  significantly  to  the  unit 
costs. 

But  if  costs  tiu'n  out  significantly  higher 
than  planned,  the  surcheurge  will  have  to  be 
correspondingly  higher.  The  usage  of  the 
SST's  will  be  lower,  and  the  demand  for 
planes  less  than  that  predicted.  It  Is  to  be 
feared  that  at  that  stage  either  the  airlines 
will  raise  subsonic  fares  to  keep  up  the  de- 
mand for  supersonic  travel,  or  the  manufac- 
turer will  put  pressure  on  the  Government 
to  forgive  Its  royalties,  to  keep  the  sales  price 
of  the  plane  down.  The  argument  will  be 
raised  that  if  some  such  reUef  Is  not  pro- 
vided, the  whole  Investment  already  made 
by  the  Government  will  be  completely  wasted 
In  that  no  SST  at  all  will  emerge. 

The  failure  to  mention  costs  makes  many 
of  the  statements  in  the  testimony  valueless. 
Thus,  It  Is  noted  that  the  Concorde  will  earn 
a  higher  profit  (at  equal  load  factor)  than 
the  DC-10;   but  this  is  a  profit  per  plane, 
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whereas  the  only  economically  slgmficant  fig- 
ure is  profit  per  dollar  Invested.  It  is  of  Uttle 
Interest  to  know  that  the  Concorde  or  the 
SST  will  earn  twice  as  much  per  plane  if  in 
fact  each  plane  costs  four  times  as  much.  A 
similar  comparison  is  made  later;  the  SST  is 
alleged  to  be  three  times  as  "productive" 
(measured  In  number  of  seats  per  airplane 
multiplied  by  speed)  as  the  Concorde;  or 
again  that  the  SST  earns  2^/2  times  as  many 
dollars  per  installed  seat  as  the  747.  But  again 
these  comparisons  are  of  no  Intrinsic  inter- 
est without  a  figure  for  the  cost  of  the  air- 
plane. 

There  are  some  other  rather  curious  omis- 
sions. (1)  According  to  recent  newspaper  ac- 
counts, the  BOAC  does  not  consider  that  the 
Concorde  is  economically  viable.  No  direct 
comment  on  this  relevant  piece  of  informa- 
tion is  made,  though  there  are  Indirect  re- 
marks about  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the 
Concorde  program.  Clearly,  if  the  story  is 
true.  It  is  hardly  a  good  predictor  for  United 
States'  success.  (2)  Again  according  to  many 
newspaper  accounts,  the  much-stressed  con- 
fidence that  sldeUne  noise  can  be  adequately 
controUed  has  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
range  or  payload.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  profitabUlty  calculations  presented  to  the 
subcommittee  have  refiected  this  change.  (3) 
There  have  been  assurances  that  if,  on  com- 
pletion of  the  prototypes,  it  is  found  that  the 
SST  Is  either  environmentally  or  economi- 
cally unsuitable,  the  program  wiu  be  termi- 
nated. If  this  review  is  genuine,  there  is  a 
significant  probability  that  the  entire  devel- 
opment program  will  prove  to  be  wasted.  To 
say  the  least,  the  Congress  should  be  fully 
informed  about  this  possibiUty.  (4)  In  com- 
parisons of  the  SST  with  alternatives,  there 
is  vlrtuaUy  no  mention  of  the  developing 
airbus,  though  detailed  comparisons  are  made 
with  presently  existing  planes.  Since  the  air- 
bus will  surely  be  part  of  the  competitive 
environment,  Its  omission  seems  rather  dis- 
turbing. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  arguments 
advanced  on  behalf  of  the  SST  program  are 
basically  irrelevant  and  that  there  are  many 
omissions  which  vitiate  even  those  argu- 
ments. The  SST  is  a  proposal  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  invest,  at  considerable  risk  In 
a  project  of  dubious  profitability  whose  bene- 
fits accrue  to  a  very  narrow  high-Income 
segment  of  our  society  while  its  side-effects 
either  are  adverse  to  the  population  at  large 
or  are  controllable  at  the  cost  of  making  the 
program  still  less  viable  economically  I  re- 
spectfully urge  the  Congress  to  vote  down 
appropriations  for  further  research. 

Wn-UAM  M.  CAPRON,  ASSOCIATE  DEAN  JOHN  ». 
KXNNXDT  SCHOOL  OF  COVEKNJ4ENT,  HABVARD 
UNIVEKSTTT  (ASST.  BUDGET  SECRETARY  UNDER 
LB  J) 

Concorde 

Mr.  Magruder  makes  several  statements  In 
his  testimony  which  I  find  puzzling.  The 
first  is  bis  assertion  that  the  Concorde,  an 
expensive  and  inefficient  plane,  will  be 
popular.  One  must  at  least  question  the 
assumption  that  the  airlines  will  purchase 
anything  like  200  Concordes  and  that  even 
a  load  factor  of  56%  will  be  obtained  if 
passengers  are  asked  to  pay  a  premium  fare. 
Passengers  will  be  comparing  a  somewhat 
faster  filght  in  a  Concorde — assuming  it 
really  does  "fly" — with  the  choice  of  flying 
in  the  more  comfortable  and  spacious  jumbo 
Jet.  Furthermore,  unless  they  sell  many  more 
than  200,  I  don't  see  how  the  British  and 
French  can  expect  to  reap  a  profit. 
Family  0/  aircraft 

I  find  Mr.  Magruder's  section  on  the 
"family  of  aircraft"  extremely  puzzling. 
In  this  country  we  do  not  have  one  govern- 
ment-dominated air  production  company. 
We  have  Boeing,  Lockheed,  and  MacDonnell- 
Douglas,  each  of  which  Is  as  different  from 
the  other  as  the  aircraft  industries  of 
Britain,  France  and  the  U.  S.  are  from  each 
other.  The  major  airlines  buy  from  all  these 


companies.  In  brief,  I  am  not  persuaded  that 
the  "family"  concept  in  this  context  has  any 
relation  to  the  actual  decision  which  alrlin* 
executives  wUl   make. 

Export  subsidy 
On  page  20,  Mr.  Magruder  refers  to  all  the 
things  foreign  countries  (Britain,  France 
and  Russia)  can  do  to  pressiure  nations  to 
buy  their  planes.  Should  foreign  aircraft 
producers  use  these  devices,  the  United 
States  will  be  forced  to  match  the  "attrac- 
tive" terms  made  available  by  such  foreign 
producers  or  lose  sales.  In  order  to  make  the 
U.  S.  SST  viable  we  may  be  forced  to  price 
It  way  below  cost.  Either  we  won't  sell  SSTs 
or  we  wUl  sell  them  with  a  huge  subsidy 
from  the  taxpayer. 

Balance  of  payments 
Mr.  Magruder  Is  inconsistent  in  his 
balance  of  payments  argument  when  he 
dismisses  Increased  tourist  exjiendltures.  If 
we  cell  500  aircraft,  we  must  assume  shove- 
trend  growth  in  overseas  travel,  laigely  by 
Americans,  and  there  must  be  an  Increase  in 
tourist  expenditures.  Furthermore  his  dis- 
missal of  the  Increased  tourist  expenditures 
argument  assumes  that  there  will  be  no  sub- 
sonic  Jets  such  as  the  747.  One  must  ask 
the  question  whether  this  Is  the  industry 
we  ought  to  bankroll  In  order  to  Improve 
our  balance  of  payments  position.  Why  the 
aircraft  Industry  and  not  the  computer  In- 
dustry which  is  likely  to  find  tremendous 
competition  from  the  Japanese  within  the 
next  decade? 

I  find  that  Mr.  Magruder's  employment 
arguments  are  specious,  as  the  number  of 
employees  involved  In  the  prototype  program 
is  minimal.  It  Is  understandable  that  pro- 
ponents of  the  SST  should  take  maximum 
advantage  of  the  present  plight  of  the  aero- 
space Industry.  No  matter  how  the  decUion 
comes  out  at  this  time,  however,  the  employ- 
ment effects  one  way  or  another  will  cer- 
tainly be  swamped  by  other  decisions  cur- 
rently being  made  by  the  Congress  In  the 
space  and  defense  area. 

Employment 

On  page  48  of  his  testimony,  Mr.  Magruder 
discusses  the  tax  revenue  that  will  accrue 
from  SST  employment.  This  argument  Is 
specious  because  it  assumes  that  these 
people  will  not  be  working  at  all  unless  they 
are  working  on  the  86T. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Magruder's  rate  of 
return  Is  based  on  obsolete  figures.  A  proper 
evaluation  requires  using  fig^ures  based  on 
the  new  engine  changes  which  Include  the 
lower  range,  lower  payload,  and  higher  con- 
struction costs. 

MILTON  FRIEDMAN,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS, 
UNIVERSITT  OF  CHICAGO  (NATION'S  LXADtNO 
MONETARIST   ECONOMIST) 

Subsidy 
The  crucial  issue,  in  my  mind,  Is  not 
whether  the  SST  should  be  built,  but  wheth- 
er the  government  should  subsidize  It.  Most 
of  Mr.  Magruder's  evidence  on  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  Concorde  as  well  as  on  the 
families  of  alrUnes  and  productivity  Is  rele- 
vant to  the  probable  commercial  value  of  a 
U.S.  SST,  but  not  to  whether  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment should  subsidize  It.  If  his  evidence 
Is  correct  a  U.S.  SST  will  In  fact  be  feasible 
as  a  strictly  commercial  venture  and  that 
should  be  Judged  by  the  airline  companies 
and  not  by  the  Congress. 

Balance  of  payments 
The  balance  of  payments  arguments  Is 
simple-minded  protectionism.  Believers  in 
free  trade  opp>ose  subsidization  of  exports 
whether  aircraft  or  other  exports,  as  well  as 
the  taxation  on  imports. 

Employment 

Similarly,  the  so-called  employment  effects 

Involve  a  fallacy  of  composition.  The  funds 

spent  on  the  SST  will  have  to  come  from 

somewhere.  Extra  employment  on  the  SST 
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will  be  offset  by  smaller  employment  else- 
where. Our  objective  should  not  be  jobs 
but  productive  jobs  and  that  objective  Is 
best  achieved  by  the  test  of  the  market  not 
by  government  subsidization  of  leef-raklng 
Jobs — and  if  the  SST  is  not  commercially  vi- 
able then  Jobs  In  producing  It  are  the  eco- 
nomic equivalent  of  leaf-raking. 

Aside  from  specific  points,  I  find  It  dis- 
graceful that  knowledgeable  government  of- 
ficials should  use  arguments — such  as  the 
Balance  of  Payments  argument,  the  Job  ar- 
guments, and  the  claim  of  additional  taxes 
from  Job — that  are  demonstrable  fallacies 
and  have  been  so  demonstrated.  The  eco- 
nomic selections  of  Mr.  Magruder's  testimony 
are  special  pleading  of  the  most  blatant 
kind.  They  display  a  willingness  to  drag  In 
any  argument  however  disreputable,  so  long 
as  It  appears  to  support  a  pre-ordained  con- 
clusion. This  Is  proj>aganda,  not  the  honest 
and  reasonable  presentation  of  relevant  evi- 
dence and  argument  that  the  public  Is  en- 
titled to  from  the  servants  It  hires. 

WALTER  W.  HELLER,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA  (FORMER  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS) 

From  William  Magruder's  testimony  of 
March  1  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Tran^ortation,  one  might  gather  that  the 
SST  Is  going  to  be  an  economic  dream — a 
golden  Investment  for  the  U.S.  Government, 
a  bonanza  for  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
a  panacea  for  the  unemployment  problem  in 
the  aerospace  industries,  and  a  boon  to  tens 
of  millions  of  air  travelers.  In  saying  this,  I 
don't  think  I  am  overstating  the  economic 
hyperbole  Implicit  In  his  55-psige  statement 
and  27  charts. 

A  polnt-by-polnt  rebuttal  would  go  beyond 
my  resources  and  your  time,  but  I  hope  you 
wlU  consider  the  following  counterpoints 
In  arriving  at  a  position  on  the  SST: 

1.  If  the  SST  Is  such  a  profitable  under- 
taking, why  does  the  U.S.  Government,  I.e., 
the  taxpayer,  have  to  put  up  80-90%  of  the 
development  costs? 

Subsidy 

As  of  March  30,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
put  up  $864  million,  or  86%  of  the  $1009  mil- 
lion total  thus  far  Invested  In  this  program. 

If  private  Industry  cant  even  take  It  from 
here — even  after  the  Government  has  cut 
private  risks  drastically  by  putting  In  half 
of  the  total  $1.7  billion  required  to  develop 
the  SST  prototypes — one  can  only  conclude 
that  the  SST  dismally  falls  the  fundamental 
test  of  the  marketplace. 

2.  If  there  were  great  benefits  to  the  pub- 
lic, one  could  perhaps  Justify  the  Govern- 
ment's big  economic  risk  and  Its  huge  sub- 
sidy (which  would  not  be  regained  until  300 
SST's  had  been  s<^d,  and  even  then,  the  Gov- 
ernment's interest  costs  would  not  be  cov- 
ered). On  the  contrary,  the  plan  would  In- 
flict serious  costs  on  the  public  through  sonic 
booms,  sideline  and  take-off  noise,  and  pos- 
sible environmental  disturbance.  Obviously, 
the  cost-benefit  analysis  on  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  SST  base  their  case  is  highly 
questionable  and  Incomplete: 

Costs  versus  benefits 
On  the  cost  side.  It  not  only  leaves  out  the 
Interest  costs  to  the  Government  and  the  In- 
tangible costs  Infilcted  on  the  public,  but 
makes  no  allowance  for  the  Inflation  and 
overruns  that  always  bedevil  projects  of  this 
kind. 

It  falls  to  take  Into  account  who  gets  the 
benefits  and  who  bears  the  costs  and  eco- 
nomic risks.  The  benefits  will  go  mostly  to 
hlgh-incoDie  and  business  travelers  for  whom 
"time  Is  money"— for  whom  a  3-hour  Instead 
of  a  6-hour  ocean  crossing  Is  meaningful — 
while  the  risks  and  costs  will  be  laome  by  tax- 
payers generally  (most  of  whom  will  never  fly 
an  SST) .  ^ 

To  reduce  take-off  noise  and  sonic  boom 
to  tolerable  levels  requires  (a)  restriction  to 


over- water  routes  and  (b)  a  reduction  In 
power  and  thrust.  These  factors  sharply  limit 
the  payloads  and  payoffs  on  the  SST.  The 
higher  costs  and  lower  revenues  make  even 
more  remote  any  chance  that  the  taxpayer 
will  get  his  money  back. 

On  the  benefit  side,  even  that  three  hours 
saved  crossing  the  ocean  Is  not  one -half,  but 
perhaps  one- third  or  one-quarter  of  the  total 
f>ortal-to-portal  travel  time  (or  even  less  If 
one  Is  not  starting  out  from  an  ocean  gate- 
way city) . 

3.  With  respect  to  the  Job-creating  Impact 
of  further  SST  work,  there  are  two  things  to 
be  said : 

On  8trl<5tly  economic  grounds,  the  SST  Is  an 
enormously  costly  way  to  create  jobs.  Except 
by  attaching  some  dubious  and  unproved 
multipliers  to  the  limited  direct  employment 
on  the  SST,  one  can't  begin  to  match  the 
Job-creating  power  of  a  public  service  Jobs 
program,  or  a  housing  program,  or  even  a 
carefully  selected  program  of  consumer  stlm- 
xUus  that  could  be  mounted  with  the  same 
funds  that  are  Involved  In  the  SST  program. 
These  alternatives  would: 

Employment 

Devote  a  much  higher  proportion  of  their 
dollars  to  Jobs,  to  wage  and  salary  payments, 
relative  to  investment  In  sophisticated  hard- 
ware, machinery,  and  equipment; 

Create  Jobs  for  those  who  are  most  severely 
hit  as  victims  In  the  war  against  Infiatlon 
(the  black,  the  poor,  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed) . 

The  SST  approach  to  Job  creation  seems  to 
say  that  no  matter  how  questionable  the 
priority  of  this  project,  let's  push  ahead  with 
it  because  it  preserves  jobs  in  areas  where 
aerospace  unemployment  is  high.  That's  a  lit- 
tle like  saying  that,  as  Viet  Nam  winds  down, 
we  should  start  another  war  to  restore  em- 
ployment In  the  defense  Industries  and  the 
Pentagon. 

4.  Much  of  the  balsmce-of -payments  rea- 
soning on  behalf  of  the  SST  Is  specious.  I'm 
not  referring  here  to  the  Treasury's  counter- 
argument that  the  SST  will  carry  many  more 
U.S.  travelers  overseas,  and  thus  lead  to  a 
more  adverse  tourist  balance.  Rather,  my 
point  is  on  the  trade  balance  as  such: 

Balance  of  payments 

Seen  In  proper  perspective,  our  balanoe-of- 
trade  Interest  U  best  served  by  devoting  our 
resources  to  their  most  efficient  uses,  not  to 
undertakings  that  require  a  $1.3  billion  sub- 
sidy to  get  off  the  ground. 

Consider  the  argument  for  a  moment  In 
this  light:  Suppose  we  had  a  large  U.S. 
balance-of- payments  surplus  that  we  needed 
to  cut  back  to  help  the  deficit  countries. 
Would  this  be  a  legitimate  argument  for  not 
building  the  SST? 

6.  It  Is  argued  that  we  have  already  sunlc 
so  much  money  Into  the  SST  that  we  should 
at  least  appropriate  enovigh  Federal  funds 
to  complete  the  prototypes.  But  will  that  end 
the  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury? 

Cost  escalation 

The  prototypes  may  well  be  economically 
obsolete  even  before  they  are  completed.  At 
the  current  stage  of  development  and  tech- 
nology, the  SST's  high  noise  levels  and  de- 
structive sonic  b(x>m  would  deny  it  access  to 
economically  viable  air  routes.  Moreover,  the 
potential  risk  of  damage  to  the  upper  atmos- 
phere argues  against  large-scale  use  of  the 
SST  until  we  have  ascertained  the  true  na- 
ture of  that  risk. 

Efforts  to  overcome  these  problems  are 
destined  to  create  new  financial  crunches  In 
building  the  SST.  Private  producers  are  Ukely 
to  return  to  the  Federal  well  again  and 
again. 

6.  What  about  the  allied  argument  that 
the  march  of  technological  progress  will  put 
viable  supersonic  passenger  craft  aloft  one 
of  these  days,  and  the  U.S.  bad  better  be 
there?  Even  If  we  grant  this  premise  (which 
doesnt  strike  me  as  a  categorical  Impera- 


tive), It  does  not  call  for  throwing  good 
money  after  bad,  for  proceeding  with  the 
building  of  a  plane  that  hasnt  solved  the 
problems  which  would  make  It  economically 
viable.  It  calls  Instead  for: 

PRIORITIES 

Modest  research  appropriations  to  continue 
work  on  problems  of  noise  abatement,  en- 
vironmental Impact,  less  costly  technology: 

Redirection  of  the  bulk  of  the  pubUc  SST 
funds  to  higher  priority  uses.  Including  con- 
structive programs  to  help  Seattle  and  other 
aerospace  centers  redirect  their  technological 
and  managerial  genius  to  such  projects  fus 
the  abatement  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
the  building  of  new  cities,  and  the  solving 
of  mass  (not  class)  transit  problems. 

(Perhaps  I  should  note  that  I  am  both  a 
Boeing  stockholder  and  a  part-time  resident 
of  the  Puget  Sound  area.) 

C.  p.  KINDLEBERGER,  PROFESSOR   OF   ECONOMICS, 
MASSACHUSETTS    INSTTrDTE    OF    TECHNOLOOT 

(LEADING  EXPERT  ON   INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

BALANCE    OF    PAYMENTS AND    THE    INTBtNA- 

TIONAL  CORPORATION) 

Balance  of  payments 
On  an  earlier  occasion,  I  remarked  that  I 
did  not  know  the  balance  of  payments  ef- 
fects of  the  SST  and  that  I  did  not  cara. 
Resource-allocation  questions  In  this  coun- 
try should  be  decided  on  resource-allocation 
considerations,  not  on  the  basts  of  overall 
questions  of  employment  and  International 
payments.  We  have  come  to  recognize  that 
it  was  an  error  to  try  to  limit  foreign  travel 
to  Improve  the  balance  of  payments,  and  It 
would  be  to  put  a  tariff  on  automobile  im- 
ports or  prohibit  the  Import  of  bananas  or 
whiskey.  Macro -economic  problems  requli« 
macro-economic  answers,  not  fiddling  with 
particular  Items. 

In  the  face  of  this  good  advice,  Mr.  Mag- 
ruder has  chosen  to  go  ahead  and  estlmaite 
the  balance  of  payments  effects  of  the  SST 
as  though  the  decision  to  Invest  further  gov- 
ernment funds  In  It  should  be  made  on 
balance  of  payments  grounds.  He  does  not, 
however,  compare  this  method  of  Improving 
the  balance  of  payments  with  others,  as  to 
certainty,  cost,  etc.  His  aim  Is  not  to  Im- 
prove the  balance  of  payments  but  to  sell 
the  SST.  While  he  tries  hard,  the  case  Is  un- 
persuaslve. 

Concorde— US.  SST— 747 
The  case  rests  on  a  series  of  assumptions 
which  he  uses  to  produce  a  series  of  num- 
bers as  to  the  total  loss  In  exports  and  In- 
crease In  Imports  over  a  twelve-year  period. 
It  is  Important  to  note  that  he  restricts 
the  case  to  trade,  and  leaves  out  any  In- 
crease m  foreign  travel  expenditure  from  an 
SST,  on  grounds  partly  of  the  doubtfulness 
of  an  assumption  of  speed-Induced  extra 
travel,  which  asstunptlon,  however,  under- 
lies the  balance  of  trade  estimate.  Another 
contradiction  is  Implicit  In  the  assertion  that 
the  Concorde  would  dominate  the  jumbo- 
trl-jet  and  the  747  In  the  absence  of  the 
SST,  but  that  the  SST  Is  three  times  aa 
productive  as  the  Concorde  and  the  jumbo- 
trl-Jet  and  twice  as  productive  as  the  747. 
The  last  statement  leaves  the  747  flfty  percent 
more  effective  than  the  Concorde,  and  under 
mines  the  basic  assumption  of  the  testi- 
mony that  the  Concorde  will  succeed,  at- 
tract speed-induced  travel,  be  improved,  push 
out  "family-Induced"'  sales  of  other  U.8. 
aircraft,  etc. 

The  estimates  are  thus  based  on  a  giddy 
edifice  of  partly  contradictory  assiimptlons 
which  he  multiplied  together  to  give  a  true 
estimate  of  all  being  realized.  If  there  Is  a 
flfty  percent  chance  in  each  Instance,  for 
example,  of  the  Concorde  flying  commercial- 
ly In  1974,  of  It  inducing  speed-conscloiis 
extra  air  traffic  willing  to  pay  higher  fares, 
and  of  an  improved  more  efficient  Con- 
corde foUowlng  the  flrst,  the  chances  of  all 
three  happening  is  i^  x  i^  x  lA  or  ^.  The 
$22.1    billion    loss   envisioned    for    1974    to 
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1986  should  then  t>e  multiplied  by  y.  wblcb 
gives  leas  than  $3  billion.  This  divided  by 
12  would  be  (350  mlUlon  a  year.  The  amount 
oould  be  brought  down  further  by  apply- 
ing a  discount  to  the  lated:  Items  to  meas- 
lire  them  In  present  dollars.  Thus  by  a  dif- 
ferent technique  Mr.  Magruder's  base  or 
conservative  estimate  can  be  whittled  away. 
In  short  I  believe  that  there  Is  very  little 
validity  to  these  estimates  of  the  balance 
of  payments  losses  from  not  building  the 
S8T.  but  that  this  is  a  faulty  basU  for 
deciding  the  question  In  the  first  place. 

WASSILT  LBONTnCF,  PBOFESSOR  OF  KCONOMICS, 
BAXVABD  tTNIVEESITT  (DIRBCTOR  OF  HARVARD 
■CONOMIC  RXSEARCH  PBOJKTr,  KXPCRT  ON 
STRUCTURE  OF  THE  AMKXICAK  ECONOMY, 
PRESIDENT  OF  AMERICAN  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIA- 
TION) 

A  careful  review  of  Mr.  Magruder's  latest 
and  most  comprehensive  statement  on  the 
SST  only  reinforces  the  orfj^ial  conclusion 
that  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  mllllona 
of  dollars  of  public  money  In  support  of  the 
111-concelved  venture  would  be  economically 
unsound  and  contrary  to  our  national  in- 
terests. 

Priorities 

At  a  time  when  millions  of  average  Ameri- 
can citizens  make  their  trips  by  bus  or  pri- 
vate oar  because  the  one-way  flight  from 
Boston  to  New  York  for  which  they  paid  $13 
four  years  ago  now  costs  $26.  and  when  oxir 
airlines  lose  money  because  of  empty  seats 
and  Increasing  cotits,  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  to  provide  a  somewhat  faster 
transoceanic  passage  for  a  few  thousand 
well-heeled  travelers  at  still  higher  costs 
makes  no  sense. 

Employment 

True,  some  200,000  aerospace  Jobs  were 
lost  In  the  past  year  and  the  construction 
of  the  SST  would  provide  some  employment. 
A  closer  examination  of  Mr.  Magruder's  fig- 
ures, however,  shows  that  under  most'favor- 
able  circumstances  the  work  on  the  SST 
protot3rpes  would  provide  In  the  next  several 
years  less  than  3,000  Jobs.  The  200,000  Jobs 
of  which  he  speaks  could  become  available 
only  10  to  16  years  from  now.  By  1080  to 
1985  the  present  transitional  difficulties  on 
our  labor  market  shovild  certainly  be  over. 
The  housing,  hospital  building,  and  anti- 
pollution programs  now  starved  for  funds 
will  certainly  demand  all  labor,  capital,  and 
entrepreneurial  skill  the  nation  will  be  able 
to  provide.  To  tie  up  these  scarce  skills  and 
raoources  In  the  construction  of  billions  of 
doUara  worth  of  superjets  makes  no  sense. 
Subsidy 

The  American  public  Is  being  asked  to  sub- 
sidize an  Industry  incapable  of  standing  on 
Its  own  financial  feet  In  order  to  enable  it 
to  tell  Its  product  to  foreign  countries  below 
cost. 

Balance  of  payments 

If  OUT  balance  of  payments  problem  were 
M  critical  as  Ur.  Magruder  says  it  Is.  a  call 
for  national  sacrifice  might  be  Jiistlfied.  al- 
though the  choice  of  that  particular  product 
to  be  subsidized  seems  from  a  practical  point 
of  view  to  be  rather  perverse.  However,  our 
foreign  trade  position  Is  actually  much  less 
MTlous  than  he  thinks.  Six  months  ago  Pro- 
feMor  Milton  Friedman — who  is  not  notable 
for  antl-Admlnlstratlon  positions — charac- 
terised the  pro-SST  argument  based  on  bal- 
ance of  payment  considerations  as  a  "com- 
plete red  herring"  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A 
Strategy  for  U.S.  Balance  of  Payment  Policy", 
published  by  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Policy. 

Professor  Gottfried  Haberler — a  foremost 
authority  on  that  particular  subject — comes 
to  an  unequivocal  conclusion  that  "domestic 
policy  objectives  should  take  precedence 
over  balance  of  payment  considerations."  The 
wording  is  slightly  different  from  Profeoeor 
niedman^,  its  meaning  u  the  same. 
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Exports 

Moreover  10  to  15  years  from  now  when 
foreign  governments  will  refuse  to  provide 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  the  economi- 
cally valueless,  costly  American  plane  offered 
to  their  respective  national  airlines,  Mr.  Ma- 
g^der's  present  balance  of  payment  argu- 
ment will  be  forgotten.  Instead  he  or  his 
successor  will  come  up  with  a  statement  in 
favor  of  several  blllloci  dollars  worth  of  U.S. 
government  export  credits  to  ball  out  the 
overextended  and  ailing  aircraft  industry. 
National  Prestige 

Maintenance  of  national  prestige?  Soviet 
competition?  Since  when  has  a  Russian  ex- 
ample of  erroneous  dedsionmaklng  on  eco- 
nomic matters  become  a  valid  argument  to 
uae  against  soimd  American  business  Judg- 
ment? 

Banning  SST'S 

The  Immense  environmental  threat  pre- 
sented by  supersonic  planes  Is  so  obvioiis  that 
It  does  not  need  to  be  reiterated  In  detail. 
Any  foreign  aircraft  of  this  type  Is  obviously 
as  undesirable  from  this  point  of  view  as  the 
American-built  SST.  By  banning  the  Con- 
corde and  the  TXT  144  from  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can airports  we  certainly  would  doom  what- 
ever hope  might  still  exist  for  a  profitable 
operation  of  these  planes  on  any  other  runs. 
By  protecting  ourselves  we  thus  will  protect 
also  all  other  countries.  True,  world  leader- 
ship requires  exercise  of  calm  scientific  Judg- 
ment, not  emotional  engagement  In  a  waste- 
ful technological  race. 

Any  holder  of  elected  public  office  who 
would  support  the  proposed  continuation  of 
the  SST  program  after  having  studied  Mr. 
Magruder's  latest  statement  will  have  an  ad- 
ditional reason  to  regret  his  vote. 

RICHARD  R.  NELSON,  PROFESSOR  OF  ECONOMICS, 
TALE  UNTVERfilTT  (FORMERLY  ECONOMIST 
WITH  RAND  CORPORATION,  EXPERT  ON  TECH- 
NOLOGY AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH) 

Productivity 

Mr.  Magruder's  statement  is  peculiar  In 
many  respects.  His  section  on  productivity 
I  consider  an  Intellectual  scandal.  One  can- 
not measure  productivity  and  performance 
without  including  the  cost  of  the  plane. 
What  he  does  is  to  compare  a  Greyhound 
Bus  with  a  Volkswagen,  and  then  say  that 
a  Greyhound  Bus  is  better  because  it  car- 
rlee  more  people  without  recognizing  that 
the  bus  costs  much  much  more.  In  fact,  a 
Greyhound  Bus  may  be  more  productive  per 
dollar  as  an  Investment  than  a  Volkswagen. 
The  flg^ures  I  have  seen,  however,  suggest 
that  this  Is  not  true  for  the  SST  compared  to 
the  Jump  Jet. 

Subsidy 

When  the  SST  project  was  first  considered, 
no  one  dreamed  that  the  government  woiold 
contribute  90%  of  the  funds  for  it.  To  date 
the  government  has  spent  $864  million  and 
the  Industry  $144  million.  The  figure  of  $144 
million  is  peanuts  to  the  aerospace  indus- 
try which  has  always  had  great  financial 
backing.  The  only  inference  can  be  that 
private  sources  have  no  confidence  In  the 
plane  and  expect  it  to  be  an  economic  failure. 
Fare  structure 

ill.  Magruder  omits  any  discussion  of 
fare  structure  from  his  testimony.  There 
exists  a  fare  structure  of  course,  that  would 
make  the  SST  profitable.  However,  this  fare 
would  be  extremely  high.  If  there  is  a  large 
differential  between  the  fare  for  the  SST 
and  the  747,  then  no  one  wlU  fiy  the  SST. 
It  follows  that  in  order  to  pressure  people 
to  fly  the  SST,  the  747  fare  wUl  have  to  be 
raised.  The  747  was  introduced  as  an  eco- 
nomical way  to  low  air  fares  and  it  will  be 
If  the  SST  does  not  force  Its  rates  up.  In  ad- 
dition, the  U.S.  has  traditionally  been  the 
leader  In  International  aviation  in  pressing 
fbr  lower  air  fare*.  Now  that  the  govern- 


ment has  a  monetary  interest  in  seeing  the 
SST  become  proflUble,  it  wiU  haye  an  in- 
terest In  higher  fares. 

Concor  lie 

If  Ck)ngress  should  deny  funds  for  the 
SST,  I  believe  the  Concorde  would  fall  eco- 
nomlcaUy  because  It  would  look  so  inefflclent' 
uncomfortable,  and  expensive  when  com- 
pared with  the  747.  That  is,  provided  that 
the  747  fares  are  kept  down  to  the  cost  level 
of  flying  the  747  at  near-capacity.  A  fare 
structure  for  the  Concorde  that  would  enable 
it  to  compete  with  low  fare  747'8  would  be 
a  severe  drain  on  either  the  airlines  using 
the  Concorde,  or  the  subsidizing  govern- 
ments. There  is  no  reason  why  the  tJ.  s 
should  help  the  continental  powers  ball 
themselves  out  for  their  own  errors. 

The  Administration's  present  posture  is 
to  emphasise  that  all  that  Congress  and  the 
American  taxpayer  Is  being  aaked  to  buy 
now  are  prototypes.  I  fear  very  much  that 
this  Is  yet  another  example  of  a  well-known 
tactic  which  has  cost  us  dearly  in  terms  of 
low  priority  expensive  programs.  This  tactic 
Is  known  as  "foot-ln-the-door."  If  we  con- 
tinue down  the  present  path  as  proposed  by 
the  Administration  the  political  pressures 
to  continue  the  program  no  matter  how 
gloomy  the  technical  and  economic  prospects 
for  the  SST  may  look  will  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  resist.  Indeed,  this  may  be 
the  last  chance  for  us  to  stop,  look  and 
listen. 

ARTHUR   M.    OKUN,   SENIOR   FELLOW,   BBOOKINOB 

iNarrrunoN  •  (former  chairman  of  coun- 
cil OF  economic  ADVISERS).  TESTIMONY  FOR 
SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE,  MARCH 
11.  1971 

Subsidy 
I  am  not  an  expert  on,  or  even  an  inten- 
sive student  of,  the  supersonic  transport.  But 
I  feel  pleased  and  privileged  to  accept  your 
Invitation  to  testify,  because  many  broad 
economic  Issues  that  fall  within  my  profes- 
sional specialty  have  been  brought  up  in  this 
debate.  These  Issues  Include  the  scope  and 
limits  of  federal  budgetary  responsibility, 
the  balance  of  payments,  and  Job  opportum- 
tles.  I  believe  that  careful  economic  analy- 
sis of  these  Issues  leads  to  a  clear  verdict  on 
whether  further  public  financing  of  the  SST 
is  desirable,  even  though  It  cannot  determine 
whether  the  SST  is  a  "good  thing."  My  mes- 
sage Is  short  and  simple: 

Market  test 

1 )  If  the  SST  is  nearly  as  good — as  feasible 
technically,  as  sound  commercially,  and  as 
demonstrably  safe  environmentally — as  Its 
proponents  insist,  then  the  SST  does  not 
need  public  funds.  If  the  case  Is  that  good, 
private  investors  In  private  financial  markets 
would  provide  ample  funds  to  cover  SST  de- 
velopment without  any  drain  on  the  already 
strained  resources  of  the  federal  treasury. 

2)  If.  however,  the  SST  is  not  attractive 
to  private  investors,  that  should  be  decisive 
evidence  that  the  SST  should  not  be  built 
or  further  developed  at  this  time.  I  see  no 
public  Interest  in  the  construction  of  the 
SST  that  would  warrant  the  expenditure  of 
taxpayers'  money  if  the  project  fails  to  meet 
the  market  test  and  to  attract  private  In- 
vestors' funds. 

Private  vs.  public  capital  allocation 
Much  of  the  material  advanced  In  support 
of  the  SST  reads  like  a  submission  to  the 
capital  budgeting  committee  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  to  an  Investment  banking  firm.  It 
details  data  on  prototype  designs,  wind  tun- 
nel testa,  turbine  engine  thrusts,  Mach  num- 
b«rs,  and  load  factor  calculations.  These  are 
all  relevant  to  the  commercial  viability  of 
the  project — not  to  the  public  Interest.  There 
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is  something  wrong  with  this  picture — It  Is 
the  wrong  set  of  arguments  and  the  wrong 
issues  for  this  forum.  Tin  discussion  really 
does  belong  In  an  investment  bank  or  a  capi- 
tal budgeting  interest,  but  It  should  not  be 
asked  or  expected  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
commercial  feasibility  of  a  project. 

Private  market  test 
The  corporate  industrial  and  financial  com- 
munity is  full  of  people  who  specialize  pre- 
cisely m  the  evaluation  that  you  are  being 
asked  to  perform — to  appraise  the  potential 
commercial  feasibility  and  profitability  of  a 
project.  On  the  basis  of  their  Judgments,  our 
financial  businesses  have  created  a  long- 
term  capital  market  that  stands  as  the  envy 
of  the  world.  It  allocates  enormous  sums  of 
money.  Last  year.  It  provided  to  American 
Industry  $23  billion  of  new  funds  in  the  form 
of  corporate  bonds  and  $8  bUlion  In  the  form 
of  corporate  stocks.  It  financed  projects  with 
longer  gestation  periods  than  the  SST  is  sup- 
posed to  have,  such  as  mineral  exploration 
projects  that  will  not  yield  a  marketable 
product  for  a  decade.  By  standards  of  the 
private  financial  marketplace,  SST  is  a  big 
project,  but  not  an  indigestible  one.  I  frank- 
ly do  not  know  whether  the  companies  in- 
volved in  SST  development  have  made  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  obtain  private  financing.  If 
they  have  not,  the  Congress  should  send 
them  out  to  do  so.  If  they  have,  and  have 
failed,  then  they  must  not  have  been  able 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Investment  bankers 
of  this  nation  that  SST  is  going  to  be  tech- 
nically and  commercially  sound  and  that  it  Is 
going  to  meet  essential  environmental  stand- 
ards. In  the  latter  event,  the  verdict  of  the 
investment  community  should  be  decisive. 
Innovative  activity 

On  the  drawing  boards  of  American  indus- 
tries today,  there  are  thousands  of  projects 
which  point  the  way  to  new  developments 
in  technology,  new  products,  and  lower-cost 
pr(x»sse8.  They  all  rest  heavily  on  the  wisdom 
of  federal  policy  In  creating  the  proi>er  cli- 
mate for  innovative  activity.  Through  the 
patent  system,  our  laws  provide  incentive  to 
the  Inventor.  Through  the  rules  of  the  game 
for  competition,  the  man  with  a  new  product 
is  ensured  access  to  markets.  Through  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  overall  economy, 
the  Innovator  is  given  confidence  that  con- 
sumers and  businesses  will  have  the  Income 
to  buy  the  better  new  products  that  emerge. 

But  these  efforts  do  not  rest  on  public 
funds.  The  system  is  meant  to  ensure  that 
private  funds  will  be  forthcoming  so  'lEat 
firms  can  engage  in  research,  invent  and 
develop  and  market  new  products.  The  sys- 
tem provides  incentives  for  executives  and 
Investors  to  develop  expertise  in  appraising 
investment  choices  and  to  put  their  money 
into  projects  which  are  likely  to  be  most 
profitable.  For  a  wide  range  of  products,  the 
profit  yardstick  Is  a  good  measure  of  the 
public  Interest  as  well  as  of  the  private  Inter- 
est. A  new  product  that  has  a  wide  market, 
that  substantially  lower  costs,  and  that  con- 
fers great  benefits  on  consumers  vrtll  be  pri- 
vately profitable  and  socially  productive  for 
the  same  reasons. 

Private  incentives 
The  system  of  private  Investment  isnt 
perfect  by  any  means:  many  falling  projects 
bare  absorbed  capital,  like  Lustron  homes 
and  Edsel  cars;  other  projects  have  lan- 
guished when  they  should  have  been  devel- 
oped. But  these  are  the  exceptions  and  not 
the  rule.  For  marketable  products,  the  test 
of  the  market  Is  the  beet  we  have.  In  par- 
ticular, no  congressional  deliberation  could 
hope  to  provide  as  good  a  test — certainly 
not  while  still  properly  carrying  out  Its  other 
vital  assignments  In  the  area  of  the  public 
Interest. 


Federal  role 

In  some  areas,  technological  advances  that 
could  be  important  to  the  nation  will  not 
yield  a  marketable  civilian  product  and  hence 
cannot  rest  on  the  profit  incentive.  That  is 
when  the  federal  government  musrt  take  en 
active  role.  The  development  of  new  products 
essential  to  national  security  is  properly  fi- 
nanced by  the  Defense  Department  and  some- 
times new  civilian  items  emerge  as  a  by- 
product. Space  exploration  clearly  does  not 
yield  a  marketable  product  and,  therefore,  If 
It  la  to  be  pursued,  it  must  oe  undertaken 
at  public  costs  and  under  public  sponsorship. 
Certain  types  of  health  research  may  seek 
to  develop  new  surgical  procedures  or  new 
treatments  which  would  not  be  marketable, 
and  they  deserve  public  support;  In  contrast, 
research  on  pharmaceuticals  Is  primarily  pri- 
vate and  profit-oriented.  In  certain  areas,  like 
mass  transit  today  or  niral  electrification  In 
the  thirties,  the  product  provides  benefits 
that  accrue  not  only  to  Immediate  direct 
consumers  but  also  to  the  entire  community, 
and  some  special  government  effort  can  be 
Justified. 

SST  and  public  funds 

I  have  considered  the  SST  carefully  from 
this  point  of  view,  to  examine  its  social  con- 
sequences. Like  any  other  of  the  many 
technological  advances  that  Industry  has 
been  and  is  developing,  its  success — including 
environmental  safety — would  be  welcome  to 
society.  If  successful,  the  SST  will  be  a  clear- 
ly marketable  product,  attractive  to  the  air- 
lines and  beneficial  to  airline  passengers.  It 
will  in  that  event  save  time,  and  time  Is 
valuable.  The  benefits  will  accrue  to  airline 
passengers  and  they  will  pay  the  bill  If  It 
works,  amply  rewarding  those  people  who 
would  Innovate  and  finance  It.  It  promises  no 
enormous  gains  to  others  in  the  community 
who  do  not  choose  to  ride  airplanes.  Why 
Should  they  pay  the  bill?  Why  should  the 
government  funds  imdervn-lte  this  project? 
What  criterion  makes  SST  different  from 
color  television  or  flip-top  cans?  Try  as  I  may, 
I  can't  flnd  a  reason  and  I  submit  there  is  no 
reason  to  Justify  overruling  the  verdict  of  the 
marketplace. 

Free  market  system 
The  bUBlneae  cooimunlty  has  been  an 
ardent  exponent  of  the  free  market  system.  It 
has  had  many  reservations  about  the  expand- 
ing role  of  the  federal  government.  Yet  In  the 
present  case  some  businessmen  are  asking 
the  government  to  step  over  the  normal 
dividing  line  between  private  and  public  re- 
sponsibility. Apparently,  they  fail  to  see  the 
contradiction  between  asking  the  government 
to  extend  a  special  helping  hand  to  business 
and  demanding  that  the  government  keep 
its  hands  off  buslneea.  They  should  be  willing 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

The  job  argument 
In  an  attempt  to  Justify  the  use  of  federal 
funds  to  support  SST,  the  argument  Is  made 
that  the  SST  will  create  Jobs— even  figures 
like  160,000  Jobs  for  15  years  are  used.  It  Is 
my  considered  professional  Judgment  that 
this  argument  on  long-term  Job  beneflts  is 
nonsense  and  palpable  nonsense.  The  kind- 
est thing  I  can  say  about  anyone  who  puts 
forth  that  argument  Is  that  he  doesn't  know 
any  economics.  Hie  total  employment  sltua- 
tloD  of  this  nation  depends  on  the  willing- 
ness of  families  and  businesses  to  spend  their 
incomes  and  on  the  stimulus  of  the  federal 
budget  and  monetary  policy.  If  the  SST  is  not 
produced,  airline  tiassengers  are  not  going  to 
put  more  of  their  Incomes  in  bfuiks;  they 
will  keep  spending  In  Job-creating  ways.  Even 
If  airlines  Invest  less,  a  small  twist  of  mone- 
tary policy  can  enable  other  industries  to 
invest  more  and  thereby  create  other  Jobs.  If 
this  Ck>nunittee  decides  not  to  put  $260  mil- 
lion of  public  funds  into  SST,  it  surely  can 
put  those  funds  to  some  other  public  ixe. 


maintaining  flrm  control  of  the  overall 
budget  totaL  The  Issue  is  where  to  spend 
public  funds — ^not  whether  to  spend  them. 

Employment 

Every  calctilatlon  that  shows  a  favorable 
employment  effect  for  SST  Is  based  on  a 
statistical  trick.  That  trick  Involvea  tha  as- 
sumption that  a  decision  not  to  finance  SST 
out  of  public  funds  would  simply  lower  the 
size  of  the  federal  budget,  rather  than  free 
funds  tor  other  purposes.  That  is  an  absurd 
comparison;  it  could  be  used  to  prove  that 
Jobs  would  be  created  by  a  federal  appropria- 
tion for  digging  holes  and  filling  them,  or  for 
dynamiting  buildings  and  rebuilding  them. 
There  is  simply  no  evidence  that  expenditure 
of  federal  funds  on  SST  will  create  more  Jobs 
or  better  Jobs  than  e^qjenditures  for  man- 
power programs  or  health  or  urban  renewal. 
I  submit  that  if  this  Committee  asks  where 
an  extra  $290  million  will  do  the  most  to 
create  Jobs,  SST  will  not  be  the  answer. 

Perhaps  the  Job  argument  has  popular 
appeal  because  the  Jobe  associated  with  SST 
are  visible  and  identifiable,  while  those  that 
would  be  created  by  some  alternative  pro- 
gram are  invisible.  This  Involves  one  of  the 
oldest  fallacies  In  economics;  it  was  de- 
bunked more  than  a  century  ago  by  Frederic 
Bastlat,  a  great  French  economist.  He  used 
the  example  of  a  shopkeeper  who  had  to 
spend  six  francs  to  replace  a  broken  window. 
Responding  to  someone  who  lnsl3te-  that 
this  misfortune  of  the  shopkeeper  was  good 
for  national  employment  Bastlat  argued: 

"Stop  there!  your  theory  Is  confined  to 
that  which  is  seen;  It  takes  no  accoimt  of 
that  which  is  not  seen. 

"It  is  not  seen  that  as  our  shopkeeper  has 
spent  six  francs  upon  one  thing  he  cannot 
spend  them  upon  another.  It  Is  not  seen  that 
if  he  had  not  had  a  window  to  replace,  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  replaced  his  old  shoes, 
or  added  another  book  to  his  library.  In 
short,  he  would  have  employed  his  six  franca 
In  some  way  which  this  accident  has  pre- 
vented." If  the  SST  program  la  substituted 
for  the  broken  window,  the  VS.  Treasury 
for  the  shopkeeper,  and  $290  million  for  six 
francs,  this  ancient  homily  becomes  directly 
relevant  to  the  Issue  before  this  Committee. 
The  balance-of-paymenta  argument 

A  second  argument  that  allegedly  identi- 
fies favorable  national  effects  of  the  88T 
program  relates  to  Its  Eupp>osed  contribution 
to  the  net  export  balance  of  our  International 
trade  over  the  long-run.  In  the  first  place, 
these  calcualtlons  are  very  tenuous — so  tenu- 
ous that  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment used  to  insist  that  SST  would  re- 
duce net  exports;  now  the  position  has  been 
completely  reversed.  I  can  only  sympathize 
with  these  staff  economists.  They  are  being 
asked  to  do  an  Impossible  Job— to  predict 
the  degree  of  success  and  the  timing  of  the 
Concorde,  the  pace  of  technological  advance 
in  the  VS.  aircraft  Industry  with  and  with- 
out special  federal  aid,  the  enthusiasm  of  air- 
line passengers  for  a  faster  plane,  the  num- 
ber of  extra  Americans  who  will  spend  dol- 
lars abroad,  the  resolution  of  environmental 
Issues,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a  disservice  to  the  Con- 
gress for  any  official  to  suggest  that  »uch 
exercises  In  speculative  arlthmetlo— Indeed 
such  numerlod  science  fiction— can  aerre 
as  a  keystone  for  public  poUcy  decisions. 

Second  and  even  more  important,  the  argu- 
ment rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  XTjB 
payokents  deficit  will  persist  from  now  until 
1090.  To  be  sure,  for  the  past  decade,  the 
United  States  would  have  wished  to  have  a 
greater  export  balance  In  its  foreign  trade. 
But  In  the  previous  decade,  the  U.8.  was 
working  hard  to  aUevlate  a  worldwide  dtOlu 
shortage.  The  thing  we  can  be  most  (X)nfi- 
dent  about  in  long-term  forecasts  of  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  that  It  will  fluctuate. 
Tht  world  monetary  system  Is  eT<dTlng,  the 
price  performance  of  other  nations  Is  chisng- 
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Ing,  exchange  rates  will  be  altered.  It  Is  no 
better  than  even  money  bet  that  the  United 
States  will  be  In  a  balance  of  payments  deficit 
situation  in  1980.  It  la  much  less  than  an 
even  bet  that  the  nation  will  be  In  deficit 
between  1979  and  1990  so  persistently  and 
so  seriously  as  to  Justify  the  present  use  of 
taxpayers'  funds  to  promote  a  greater  ex- 
port balance. 

Finally,  even  If  Congress  made  the  Judg- 
ment (which  I  do  not)  that  a  long-term 
stimulus  to  esix>rtB  was  deelrable,  it  could 
find  far  more  efficient  Incentives  than  the 
funding  of  SST. 

Summary 

The  U.  S.  Congress  has  to  make  many 
tremendously  difficult  decisions.  SST  Is  not 
one  of  these  decisions.  The  only  difficult 
decision  now  is  how  to  disengage  the  federal 
government's  involvement  as  rapidly  and  as 
efficiently  as  possible. 

A  limited  volume  of  federal  funds  has  to' 
be  carefully  allocated  among  high-priority 
programs  that  serve  vital  national  interests. 
SST  is  not  one  of  those  high  priority  pro- 
grams. 

While  we  would  all  prefer  that  the  federal 
government  could  play  a  less  active  role  In 
our  economy,  the  nation  has  urgent  priorities 
and  urgent  needs  that  require  federal  ac- 
tion— the  SST  is  not  one  of  them. 

The  SST  program  has  been  described  as 
a  "unique  Industry-government  partner- 
ship." I  agree  that  it  is  unique — uniquely  in- 
appropriate for  the  fimds  of  taxpayers  to  be 
financing  a  project  that  ought  to  be  com- 
peting for  the  funds  of  private  Investors. 

PAT7I.  aAitXTKLBOn,  PSOrKSSOR  or  ECONOMICS, 
MA3SACRI7arTTS  iNSTmTTX  Or  TCCHNOLOOT 
(AITTHOK  OF  THX  UEAOINO  INTBODTTCTOBT 
XCONOMICS  TEXTBOOK)  ,  TXSTIMONT  FOB  SXN- 
ATK  APPKOPUATIONS  COMMTrm.  MABCH  11, 
laTl 

RecognlElng  the  problems  for  the  environ- 
ment from  supersonic  passenger  fllgfit.  but 
confining  myself  primarily  to  my  own  field 
of  specialization,  my  considered  conclusion 
Is  this: 

Forecast 

The  SST  projKJsal,  both  for  development  of 
prototypes  and  looking  toward  larger-scale 
production  of  SST's  for  sale  to  commercial 
alrUnes,  is  economically  unsound. 

1.  In  terms  of  commercial  criteria,  the 
available  data  suggest  that  the  government 
and  the  companies  will  end  up  with  severe 
losses. 

Emploi/mtnt 

a.  In  terms  of  the  creation  of  American 
Jobs,  the  sums  squandered  will  be  relatively 
Ineffective.  The  same  totals  of  expenditure 
oan  be  applied  in  alternative  directions  to 
better  effect  not  only  in  terms  of  overall  em- 
ployment but  also  in  terms  of  alleviation  of 
the  surpluses  of  workers  In  particular  occupa- 
tional and  regional  categories. 

Balarice  of  payments 
3.  In  temu  of  the  future  of  our  balance 
of  payments,  the  SST,  even  after  after  proper 
consideration  of  the  competitive  threat  from 
the  Concorde,  will  have  effects  which  can  as 
weU  be  unfavorable  as  favorable.  Even  those 
affects  which  might  work  out  to  be  expan- 
sionary may  impinge  on  a  situation  which  Is 
■o  far  forward  in  the  future  as  to  be  with 
almoet  equal  probability  harmful  as  favor- 
able. For  the  same  dollars  of  wasted  expendi- 
ture, even  more  effective  Improvements  In  our 
aaar-term  and  far-term  payments  deficit 
oould  be  made  in  other  directions.  Further- 
more, in  principle,  economists  are  widely 
agreed  that  no  forms  of  "dumping"  and  state 
subsidy  are  part  of  an  optimal  program  for 
Improving  on  a  balance  of  payments  deficit: 
even-handed  changes  tn  currency  parities  and 
In  trade  restrictions  are  available  and  are 
surely  going  to  be  used  in  the  next  twenty 
years  relevant  for  the  current  decision  issues. 


Pro-set  contradictions 
4.  An  examination  of  the  economic  briefs 
prepared  in  defense  of  the  SST  will  show  that 
at  every  point  In  the  discussion  posslbUlties 
have  been  treated  as  probabilities.  This  Is 
not  merely  my  conclusion,  but  also  that  of 
a  great  variety  of  economists  to  whom  I  have 
spoken,  including  some  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  and  adherents  of 
both  political  parties.  At  many  places  the 
arguments  are  self-contradictory — If  changes 
in  design  to  meet  acoustical  needs  are  made, 
various  Indices  of  performance  and  proflt- 
abUlties  will  not  be  met. 

Concorde 
6.  By  use  of  the  methods  employed  by  the 
defenders  of  the  SST,  one  coiild  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Concorde  was  an  eco- 
nomically sound  project — an  absurd  con- 
clusion not  shared  by  any  Informed  people 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  threat  of 
a  Concorde  or  Russian  supersonic  plane  is 
used  to  sell  the  Inevitability  of  our  devel- 
oping an  SST  at  whatever  expense  and  ulti- 
mate loss.  After  realistically  surveying  what 
those  two  models  can  accomplish  if  we  do 
not  have  an  SST,  one  arrives  at  the  proper 
economic  conclusion  that  an  SST  at  this 
time  is  not  warranted. 

Prototypes 

6.  The  case  for  deciding  to  go  ahead  with 
a  few  prototypes  only,  reserving  further 
Judgments  until  after  we  have  learned  more 
about  performance  and  environmental  ef- 
fects, IB  a  weak  one.  Existing  military  planes 
can  be  utilized  to  add  to  our  knowledge 
about  the  environmental  effects;  and  if  the 
foregoing  models  are  as  viable  as  SST  de- 
fenders allege,  science  can  learn  much  more 
from  them.  Sober  experience  shows  that 
when  one  does  not  cut  one's  losses  early  on 
what  U  essentially  an  uneconomic  enter- 
prise, one  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  In  the 
mire.  (The  Concorde  is  a  brilliant  example 
if  one  were  needed,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  examples  of  lemons  In  the  military  pro- 
curement area  here  at  home.)  After  the  pro- 
totypes are  built,  the  Invalid  arguments  on 
the  balance  of  payments  and  Job-creation 
situation  will  remain  as  Invalid  as  ever. 
When  only  60  Instead  of  600  SST's  can  be 
scHd,  It  will  be  too  late  to  recover  the  lost 
resources. 

Economic  folly 

7.  In  short,  we  are  faced  here  with  a  col- 
loesal  economic  folly.  In  this  day  there  is  no 
excuse  for  pyramid  building  to  make  work, 
and  add  to  a  nation's  spurious  glory.  Public 
expenditure  must  always  take  into  account 
human  as  well  as  dollar  factors.  But  in  this 
case  any  realistic  cost-benefit  analysis  will 
reach  the  conclusion  that  at  every  stage  In 
the  history  of  this  project  non-political  com- 
missions have  arrived — namely,  that  govern- 
ment subsidy  of  the  SST  or  similar  super- 
sonic aircraft  is  at  this  stage  of  technology 
and  economic  development  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  a  human  disaster. 

JAMXS   TOBIN,    PaorXSSOE   or  XCOKOMICS,    TALX 
UNIVKESITI  CPKSSIDTITT-^LKCT,        ASfBSICAIT 

BCONOMICS  ASSOCIATION,  MTMBIB  OF  COWCZL 

or  ECONOMIC  ADvisns,   ieei-e2) 
Employment 

Any  government  expenditure  program  ff«m 
be  said  to  provide  Jobs  directly  and  Indirectly 
to  create  incomes  and  generate  tax  payments. 
This  does  not  distinguish  one  program  from 
another  or  provide  any  reason  to  adopt  one 
program  instead  of  another.  It  is  true  of  SST 
spending,  space  exploration,  raking  leaves, 
building  houses,  cleaning  up  rivers,  etc.  It 
may  be  true  that  employment  in  particular 
Indxwtries  and  regions  will  dwindle  over  the 
next  10  years  unlees  new  airplanes  are  found 
for  them  to  make.  But  our  economy  is  flexible 
and  adaptable  and  our  population  is  mobile. 
Over  any  10-year  period  there  are  always  vast 
changes  In  the  indiistrial,  occupational,  and 


regional  distribution  of  the  labor  force.  Thu 
Is  the  way  progress  is  made.  We  do  not  have 
to  waste  resources  on  things  we  don't  need 
Just  to  create  Jobs. 

Balance  of  payments 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  balance  of 
payments  argument.  If  it  were  desirable  to 
subsidize  exports  there  are  lots  of  potential 
exjKjrts  that  could  be  subsidized — the  SST 
U  not  unique.  But  it  is  not  necessary  or 
desirable  to  subsidize  exports.  It  is  wasteful. 
It  may  or  may  not  turn  out  that  without 
subsidies  the  UJ3.  runs  a  balance  of  payments 
deficit  In  the  1970's.  If  so.  the  remedy  ig  a 
change  of  exchange  rates  so  that  European 
currencies  become  more  expensive  In  dollars. 
We  cannot  do  things  that  are  not  worth  do- 
ing Just  to  protect  the  present  exchange  rate 
of  the  dollar. 

Both  of  these  arguments  are  Irrelevant  and 
worthless. 

HENKT  WAIXICH,  PBOrKSSOR  OF  ECONOIOCS, 
TALX  tTNlVEBSITT  (MEMBER  OF  COUNCIL  OF 
ECONOMIC  ADVISERS,  195»-«0;  CHIEF  CON- 
SULTANT TO  SECRETART  OF  THE  TREASUXT 
KENNEDY) 

Concorde 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  key  to  the 
right  decision  on  the  SST  is  the  outlook  for 
the  Concorde.  If  we  are  sure  that  the  Con- 
corde will  not  fly  commercially,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  terminating  the  SST  program. 
If  the  Concorde  is  viable,  we  stand  to  lose  a 
great  deal  economically. 

I  have  heard  nothing  to  make  me  believe 
that  the  Concorde  has  been  stopp)ed.  Rumors, 
press  reports,  and  even  statements  by  air- 
lines about  our  prospective  purchases  need  to 
be  heavily  discounted.  That  countries  of  the 
technological  capabilities  of  the  U.K.  and 
Prance  should  permanently  write  off  the  con- 
struction of  a  supersonic  plane  seems  very 
unlikely  to  me. 

Delay  production 

If  foreign  countries  build,  and  we  do  not, 
we  shall  lose  not  only  the  opportunity  of 
putting  our  supersonic  plane  Into  the  sky 
Instead  of  theirs.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
foreign  leadership  In  so  major  a  project 
should  leave  iinaffected  our  leadership  in 
aircraft  manufacttire  generally. 

We  are  now  told  that  we  need  not  worry 
about  the  balance  of  payments,  official  state- 
ments about  the  economics  of  the  Concorde 
are  all  wrong,  that  unemployment  In  Seattle 
could  be  dealt  with  by  other  means.  One  can 
find  some  basis  for  all  these  claims.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  write  off  our  International 
flnancial  relations,  we  cannot  Ignore  our 
position  in  a  prime  area  of  modem  technol- 
ogy, we  cannot  ignore  domestic  realities.  We 
can  and  probably  should  delay  commercial 
production  as  long  as  feasible.  We  should 
focus  as  much  as  possible  on  technological 
improvements  before  we  build.  But  we  can- 
not afford  to  give  up  the  project  at  this 
point. 


WHITNEY  YOUNO— A  FIGHTER 
FOR  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  saddened  by  t±ie  tragic  loss  of  Whit- 
ney M.  Young.  Jr.,  executive  director  of 
the  Urban  League,  civil  rights  advocate, 
a  healer  of  black-white  relations,  a  force 
in  both  eliminating  urban  slums  and  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  underprivileged  black 
Americans. 

He  once  said: 

The  only  criteria  by  which  I  want  to  be 
measured  is  whether  or  not  I  helped  to  Im- 
prove the  economic,  political,  health,  and  so- 
cial future  for  black  people — not  on  tlie 
basis  of  how  many  white  people  I  can  curse 
out. 
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This  is  a  just  standard  for  all  of  us.  In 
a  time  when  many  have  little  confidence 
in  the  actions  of  their  government,  when 
many  are  frustrated  and  cynical  about 
prospects  for  constructive  change,  when 
many  use  violence — both  rhetorically  and 
physically — in  pushing  for  reforms — it  is 
imperative  that  we  accept  the  challenge 
that  the  life  of  Whitney  Young,  Jr.,  pre- 
sents to  all  of  us.  There  Is  no  substitute 
for  intelligent,  relevant,  dynamic,  and 
effective  action. 

And  Whitney  Young  acted.  As  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Urban  League  he 
transformed  a  social-work  oriented 
group  Into  one  of  the  Nation's  most  in- 
fluential and  successful  organizations 
working  for  the  self-suflBciency  of  poor 
black  Americans. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out, 
Whitney  Young  "went  downtown."  In- 
stead of  condemning  white  America  for 
past  and  present  injustices,  he  "went 
downtown"  and  "talked  to  an  executive 
of  General  Motors  about  2,000  jobs  for 
unemployed  Negroes." 

His  two  books,  "To  Be  Equal"  and  "Be- 
yond Racism"  stressed  the  two  dominant 
themes  of  his  life:  That  racial  segrega- 
tion is  a  major  factor  in  racial  strife  and 
that  the  United  States  should  dedicate 
itself  to  a  domestic  Marshall  plan  for  the 
poor. 

In  striving  to  protect  human  rights 
here  at  home,  Whitney  Young  also  re- 
minded us  of  our  international  obligation 
to  protect  human  rights  abroad. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  interna- 
tional protection  of  human  rights  can 
begin  with  the  nations  of  the  world  rati- 
fying and  adhering  to  the  Human  Rights 
Covenants  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  tribute  to  this  remarkable  civil 
rights  leader,  let  us  dedicate  ourselves 
to  ratifying  these  con ven  ions.  World 
peace  depends  both  on  national  guar- 
antees of  human  rights  and  on  an  in- 
ternational commitment  to  those  very 
same  rights. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
of  incretislng  concern  within  Congress  as 
well  as  within  the  American  public  for 
terminating  as  much  as  possible  of  our 
bilateral  foreign  aid  program,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  find  evidence  of  successful 
nongovenmiental  alternatives.  One  such 
organization  which  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  have  known  about  during  the 
past  4  years.  Is  the  Pap  American 
Development  Foimdation. 

While  sponsored  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  the  foundation  Is 
responsible  to  an  independent  board  of 
trustees  composed  of  leading  citizens 
from  North  and  South  America.  In- 
cluded in  the  board  of  trustees  are  the 
following : 

Galo  Plaza,  chairman  of  the  board. 

William  Sanders,  president. 

Board  of  trustees:  Francisco  Agulrre, 
Luis  Jos^  Alvarez,  William  H.  Bolin, 
John  F.  Gallagher,  Francisco  V.  Oarcia- 
Amador,  Jorge  Grieve,  Sergio  Gutierrez 
Ollvos,  Felipe  Herrera,  Abraham  Hor- 
wltz,  Edward  M.  Kinnidy,  Israel  Klabin, 
Alberto  Ueras  Camargo,  Sot  M.  Lin- 
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owltz,  Eugenlo  Mendoza,  Jos^  A.  Mora, 
Wayne  Morse,  Peter  R.  Nehemkls,  Jr., 
Stuart  Portner,  Hickman  Price,  Jr.,  Jay 
R.  Relst,  Victor  G.  Reuther,  Patricio 
Rojas,  Armando  Scunper.  Reinaldo  C. 
Santos,  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria,  L. 
Ronald  Scheman,  Walter  J.  Sedwitz, 
Carl  B.  Spaeth,  T.  Oraydon  Upton,  M. 
Rafael  Urquia. 

The  foimdation  is  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  citizens,  represent- 
ing the  broadest  spectnmi  oif  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  scale  within  Latin 
America,  have  a  common  re^x>nfiibility 
to  participate  in  the  development  proc- 
ess within  their  own  countries. 

Recognition  of  the  need  to  supplement 
large-scale  governmental  development 
efforts  with  commumty  oriented  self- 
help  programs  is  encouraged  by  the 
PADP,  which  offers  technical  assistance 
to  community  leaders  to  help  them  or- 
ganize their  own  nonprofit,  community 
development  foundations  which  in  turn 
may  receive  matching  loan  and  grant 
fmids. 

A  summary,  report  on  the  status  of  this 
program  was  recently  highlighted  in  the 
Vision  newsletter  by  Winthrop  P.  Carty. 
In  view  of  the  significance  of  this  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  our  current  concern  for 
identifying  innovative  and  creative  non- 
government development  alternatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Approach  to  Am 

In  an  era  of  disenchantment  with  foreign 
aid,  one  program,  the  Pan  American  Develop- 
ment Foimdation  (PADF),  is  receiving  In- 
creasing attention  in  Washington.  In  exist- 
ence since  1964,  PADF  works  on  the  simple 
proposition  that  if  credit  Is  made  available, 
so-called  marginal  people  can  help  them- 
selves. An  estimated  40%  of  all  Latin  Ameri- 
cans have  no  access  to  credit  of  any  kind. 
Casting  around  for  some  way  to  revive  pub- 
lic support  for  foreign  assutance,  the  Nixon 
administration  and  some  congressmen  are 
taking  a  good  look  at  the  concept  of  develop- 
ment through  credit. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  OAS,  the  PADF 
serves  as  a  clearinghouse  i<x  national  devel- 
opment foundations  now  mushrooming  in 
Latin  America.  The  nonprofit  Washington 
Institution  receives  loans  and  grants  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  mainly  private  founda- 
tions, corporations,  and  the  U.S.  government. 
The  operation  fiows  through  private  sector 
channels,  and  attempts  to  spread  available 
credit  more  equitably. 

The  PADP  matches  funds  generated  by  15 
national  development  foundations  estab- 
lished In  13  countries.  The  local  programs 
have  varied  objectives  and  degrees  of  sup- 
port, but  all  are  the  product  of  local  Initia- 
tive. The  national  foimdatlons  help  the  little 
man  to  band  together  and  plan  a  project. 
They  make  direct  loans  but.  wherever  pos- 
sible, local  banks  are  encouraged  to  make  the 
loans  on  a  commercial  basis.  Over  95%  of  all 
loans  are  repaid  promptly,  stunning  proof 
that  poor  people  pay  their  debts.  Only  .5% 
of  the  money  lent  has  been  written  off  as 
uncoUectable. 

Key  to  the  movement's  success  is  the  dig- 
nified contract.  The  PADF  receives  most  of 
its  money  In  the  form  of  loans,  and  in  turn 
lends  money  (the  equivalent  of  local  currency 
raised)  to  the  regional  foundations  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Community  groups  identify 
their  needs,  receive  financing  as  a  debt  to  be 
repaid,  not  charity,  and  invest  their  sweat  in 
the    development    project.    And    the    PADF 


doesnt  try  to  dictate  programs  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  first  national  development  founda- 
tion was  created  in  the  Domimcan  Republic 
In  1966,  and  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  move- 
ment's potential.  The  Fundacl<5n  Domlnlcana 
de  DesarroUo  now  has  130  regular  contribu- 
tors. Over  1,600  loans  totaling  $1.5  million 
have  been  made  to  34.000  families.  Most  loans 
are  made  to  the  rural  sector  where  credit  Is 
most  remote. 

A  donor  may  earmark  his  contribution  for 
any  given  area,  a  situation  which  gives  for- 
eign firms  a  chance  to  exercise  healthy  self- 
interest.  Alcoa,  for  example,  has  a  Umlted 
mining  operation  In  an  isolated  area  alonjt 
the  Haitian  border.  The  local  village  was 
threatening  to  become  a  "company  town- 
something  the  local  operation  couldn't  afford 
nor  thought  was  soclaUy  desirable.  Chan- 
neled through  the  foundation,  Alcoa  money 
galvanized  townspeople  to  improve  their  com- 
munity on  a  self-reliant  basis.  As  a  bonus  the 
company  found  it  easier  to  attract  labor  to 
the  remote  but  progressive  town. 

The  Dominican  experience  shows  that  It  Is 
possible  to  bring  marginal  people  Into  the 
cash  economy.  Where  feasible,  community 
groups  are  turned  into  formal  entities  and 
repay  their  loans  through  a  savings  account 
to  establish  their  credit  worthiness  at  a  local 
bank.  But  success  is  pressing  hard  on  the 
system's  resources.  The  Dominican  founda- 
tion now  has  more  good  applications  than 
it  can  handle.  Similarly,  the  PADP  finds  it 
increasingly  more  difficult  to  match  funds 
raised  by  the  national  foundations 

^.^^  ^  °^**»"'y  »  successful  puot 
project.  The  next  question  Is  whether  or  not 
to  convert  the  movement  Into  a  major  facet 
of  the  U.S.  aid  program.  The  Peterson  Com- 
mission, the  presidential  study  group  on  for- 
eign  aid,  recommended  an  "umbrella"  orea- 
nizatlon  along  the  lines  of  the  PADF 

As  a  test  measure,  the  U.8.  Congress  late 
last  year  authorized  a  »16  mlUlon  invest- 
ment guarantee  program  in  Brazil.  Ecuador 
Guatemala.  Guyana,  and  Honduras.  Local 
banks  can  make  development-oriented  loans 
'^\Tn^^^  *  ^^-  i^'^ment  guarantee  of 
n?«  "^°  °^  ^°^  individual  loans  and 
25%   on  the  total  social  portfoUo. 

Given  the  present  difficulty  of  selling  the 
traditional  aid  program,  the  credltSove- 
ment  has  undoubted  appeal  in  Washington 
Fairly  or  not.  many  U.8.  citizens  feel  that 
foreigners  are  receiving  handouts,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  is  a  bust,  and  foreign  aid 
leads  to  such  foreign  entanglements  Is  the 
Vietnam  war.  By  Rotter.  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  PADF,  notes  the  credit  movement 
is  a  new  approach"  to  foreign  aid.  This  Is  a 
lr2  «^™PeUlag  argument  to  congressmen 
completely  Jaded  with  the  present  program 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BAR 
ASSOCIATION  IN  OPPOSITION  TO 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENITON 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
21  years  since  the  Genocide  Convention 
was  first  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification.  Thus,  it  was  very  strange  to 
me  when  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  revived  the  question  of 
ratification  last  year  despite  the  fact  that 
the  committee  had  opposed  the  conven- 
tion in  1949;  and  despite  the  fact  that 
there  lias  been  no  change  of  circum- 
stances which  would  make  what  was  un- 
wise in  1950  wise  in  1971.  I  believe  that 
this  renewed  interest  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  is  especially  peculiar 
at  a  time  when  we  are  constantly  being 
told  that  a  substantial  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  wish  to  contract  rather  than 
expand  their  international  obligations. 
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During  the  past  20  years,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  opposing  the  Oenocide 
Convention.  The  house  of  delegates  of 
the  ABA  has  urged  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  Convention  on  two  different  occa- 
sions. Most  recently,  in  1970,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  reaffirmed  its  earlier 
finding  that — 

The  Oenocide  Convention  involves  Impor- 
tant constitutional  questions  (which)  the 
proposed  convention  .  .  .  does  not  re- 
solve ...  In  a  manner  consistent  with  our 
form  of  Oovemment. 

The  American  Bar  Association  de- 
serves real  credit  for  having  the  cour- 
age to  look  behind  the  easy  facade  of 
the  Gtenocide  Convention.  And  much  of 
this  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  EHjerhard 
Deutsch  of  the  New  Orleans  bar.  Mr. 
Deutsch  appeared  on  March  10,  1971, 
as  a  representative  of  the  ABA  before  a 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
in  opposition  to  the  convention.  In  his 
statement  Mr.  Deutsch  thoroughly  docu- 
ments the  ABA'S  belief  that  the  conven- 
tion would  have  a  tragic  impact  upon 
our  system  of  government.  Because  the 
convention  concerns  the  complex  issues 
involved  in  any  consideration  of  treaties, 
international  law.  and  our  Constitution. 
I  hope  all  of  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
study  Mr.  Deutsch's  excellent  statement 
before  the  matter  is  debated  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Deutsch's  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed"  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  bt  Ebxkhabd  p.  DBUTSC'H 

My  name  Is  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch,  and  1  am 
a  lawyer  in  N«w  Orleans.  The  within  state- 
ment is  made  in  my  capacity  as  one  of  the 
two  duly  appointed  and  accredited  represent- 
atives of  the  American  Bar  Association,  to 
appear  before  this  Committee  In  behalf  of 
the  Association  In  opposition  to  ratification 
of  the  Oenocide  Convention. 

On  September  8.  1949,  at  its  annual  con- 
vention In  St.  Louis,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, through  Its  House  of  Delegates,  ex- 
pressed the  "sense  of  the  Association  that 
the  conscience  of  America,  like  that  of  the 
(entire)  civilized  world,  revolts  against  Oeno- 
cide .  .  . :  that  such  acts  are  contrary  to  the 
moral  law  and  are  abhorrent  to  all  who  have 
a  proper  and  decent  regard  for  the  dignity 
of  human  beings,  regardless  of  the  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  religious  or  political  groups 
to  which  they  belong;  (and)  that  Oenocide 
as  thus  understood  should  have  the  constant 
opposition  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  of  all  of  Its  people". 

The  House  found,  however,  "that  the  sup- 
pression and  punishment  of  Oenocide  under 
an  international  convention  to  which  it  is 
proposed  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party 
Involves  Important  constitutional  questions 
(which)  the  proposed  convention  .  .  .  does 
not  resolve  ...  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
our  form  of  Oovemment". 

The  House  accordingly  placed  the  Associa- 
tion of  record  as  opposing  approval,  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Oenocide  "as  submitted"  to  It 
for  its  a4vloe  and  consent  by  President  Tru- 
man less  than  three  months  earlier — on  June 
16. 

At  Its  mid-winter  meeting  in  Atlanta  on 
February  23.  1970,  the  Hoxise,  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  130  to  126,  re-afflrmed  the 
position  which  it  had  taken  In  194?,  by  vot- 


ing  down  a  recommendation  for  reversal  of 
that  position  and  for  unreserved  approval  of 
the  Convention. 

This  statement  Is  submitted  In  support  of 
the  position  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
as  recited  above,  and  to  record  the  back- 
ground of  that  position  which.  In  the  last 
analysis,  is  simply  that  whole-hearted  con- 
currence In  the  lofty  Ideals  that  engender 
promotion  of  moral  issues,  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  the  ephemeral  tissue  of 
those  ideals  for  the  enduring  fiber  of  con- 
stitutional limitations. 

On  December  1 1 ,  1946,  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  Declara- 
tion to  the  effect  that  genocide  "Is  contrary 
to  moral  law  and  to  the  spirit  and  aims  of 
the  United  Nations";  that  many  instances  . . . 
of  genocide  have  occurred  when  racial,  re- 
ligious, political  and  other  groups  have  been 
destroyed,  entirely  or  In  part";  that  genocide 
Is  a  crime,  whether  It  "Is  committed  on  re- 
ligious, racial,  political  or  any  other 
grounds";  and  inviting  "the  Member  States 
to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  this  crime"  (em- 
phasis added) . 

The  United  States  Joined  in  this  declara- 
tion. Standing  foremost  as  a  world  leader  In 
the  protection  of  Individual  rights,  she  could 
do  no  less.  Representing  the  American  Bar 
Association,  we  are  accordingly  in  complete 
and  unequivocal  accord  with  the  following 
statement  made  by  the  Association's  Section 
of  Individual  Rights  and  Responsibilities  in 
its  recent  Report  (p.  7)  recommending  that 
the  Association  go  on  record  as  favoring  rati- 
fication of  the  Oenocide  Convention:  » 

"The  United  States  which  was  founded  on 
the  basis  of  protest  against  government  ex- 
cesses, and  which  grew  great  in  substantial 
measure  because  it  was  a  haven  and  the  hope 
for  oppressed  persons  everywhere,  should  be 
in  the  lead  in  Joining  in  the  declaration  of 
revulsion  at  the  organized  effort  tojilUnlnate 
a  whole  people  during  World  War  flKKnd  of 
determination  that  such  an  effort  sl^uld  not 
be  undertaken  ever  again." 

But  our  conviction  Is  equally  firm  that, 
having  Joined  In  such  a  declaration  as  to  a 
matter  which  lies,  ultimately,  within  the  do- 
mestic sphere  of  each  of  the  world's  nations, 
the  United  States  has  gone  far  enough. 

She  should  not.  In  our  opinion.  Join  in  a 
Convention  by  which  she  would  commit  her- 
self m  advance  to  protect  the  people  of  other 
nations  against  their  own  governments,  nor 
agree  that  such  other  countries  may  deter- 
mine for  themselves  what  Is  to  be  deemed 
to  be  genocide  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  and  invite  them  In  advance,  in 
the  words  of  Article  VHI  of  the  Oenocide 
Convention,  to  take,  through  "the  competent 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  such  action 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as 
they  consider  appropriate  for  the  prevention 
and  suppression  thereof. 

The  Section  Report  Itself  makes  this  point 
abundantly,  and  Indeed  shockingly,  clear.  It 
is  stated  therein  (p.  17)  that  under  Article 
vm  of  the  Oenocide  Convention. 

"Even  If  the  complaint  involved  alleged 
prohibited  action  by  one  country  against  an 
ethnic  group  within  lt»  own  country  .  .  . 
the  claim  that  the  United  Nations  could 
not  consider  the  matter  because  it  concerned 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  one  state  .  .  . 
would  be  foreclosed.  The  Security  Council, 
or  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  or  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  would  all  be  authorized 
to  hear  the  complaint.  In  appropriate  cases, 
where  the  complaint  was  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  the  United  Nations  organs  could  rec- 
onunend  or  decide  on  measures  to  be  taken." 

It  is  submitted  that  treaties  with  other  na- 
tions are  not  the  proper  constitutional  means 
for  the  government  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  In  their  Internal  affairs,  which 
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should  continue  to  be  regulated  by  our  own 
federal  and  state  and  local  legislative  bodies 
through  enactments  which  have  their  foun- 
datlon  in  our  own  constitutional  processes 

We  subscribe  whole-heartedly  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  late  John  Poster  Dulles 
as  Secretary  of  State,  testifying  before  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  limit  the  effect  of  treaties  as  internal 
law  within  the  United  States.  He  said  (Hear 
ings,  83rd  Cong.,  1st  Sees.  824-825-1953)  • 

"I  do  not  believe  that  treaties  should  or 
lawfully  can,  be  used  as  a  device  to  circum- 
vent the  constitutional  procedures  estab- 
lished in  relation  to  what  are  easentlally 
matters  of  domestic  concern."  The  United 
States  should,  he  felt,  "favor  methods  of  per- 
suasion, education  and  example  rather  than 
formal  undertakings  .  .  .  ^^ 

"We  do  not  ourselves  look  upon  a  treaty  as 
the  means  which  we  would  now  select  as 
the  proper  and  most  effective  way  to  spread 
throughout  the  world  the  goals  of  human 
liberty  to  which  this  Nation  has  been  dedl 
cated  since  Its  Inception." 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  extravagant  state- 
ment which  has  at  times  been  made  (SecUon 
Report,  p.  18)  that  "in  terms  of  a  threat  to 
international  peace  and  security,  the  occur- 
rence of  genocide  anywhere  in  the  world  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  international  concern 
as.  for  example,  the  spread  of  nuclear  wean, 
ons  ;  nor  with  the  further  submiesloa  Sit 
when  a  number  of  other  nations  consideTa 
matter  to  be  of  sufficient  concern  to  make 

international  concern  cognizable  as  such  un- 

kS^'io  fn"^,*^.''"  °^  ^^^  ^'^•t«l  States. 

This  is  the  old  bootstrap  doctrine  by  which 
a  domestic  issue,  not  subject  as  such  to  res- 
ulatlon  by  treaty,  can  be  transmuted  by  the 
very  prohibited  act  of  making  it  the  subject 
of  a  treaty,  mto  the  arena  of  InternationS 
affairs  subject  to  regulation  by  treaty. 

It  U  the  same  doctrlme  which  gave  rise  to 
the  dictum  by  the  Department  of  SUte 
(Publication  3972.  Foreign  Policy  Series  2« 
September,  1960),  which  we  cannot  accept 
either,  that  "there  Is  no  longer  any  distinc- 
tion between  'domestic'  and  'foreign'  affairs". 

If  Indeed  the  limitations  contained  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  UiUted  States  are  sub- 
Ject  to  circumvention  by  such  Judlspruden- 
tlal  sorcery,  the  matter  becomes  one  of  broad 
constitutional  policy  rather  than  of  strict 
constitutional  law;  and  It  Is  submitted  that 
our  constitutional  philosophy  should  not  be 
so  Impaired  by  transplanting  matters  within 
our  domestic  Jurisdiction  into  the  Intems- 
tlonal  forum,  subject  to  legislation  by  treaty 
and  adjudication  by  International  bodies. 

There  can  really  be  no  question  that  the 
crime  which  gave  rise  to  the  Oenocide  Con- 
vention— mass  murder  of  Jews  by  the  Nazis- 
was  committed  with  the  encouragement  and 
Indeed  at  the  direction  of  the  Oovemment 
of  Germany. 

It  is  our  position  that  in  order  for  geno- 
cide to  be  an  international  crime,  and  accord- 
ingly a  matter  of  international  concern  ap- 
propriately the  subject  of  a  treaty  with  other 
nations  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  It  must,  by  definition,  be  committed 
with  the  complicity  of  the  government  con- 
cerned— not  merely  by  individuals. 

When  the  Convention  was  being  formu- 
lated, the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  backed  by  those  of  other  Western 
nations,  sought,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  to  have 
genocide  defined  as  having  been  committed 
"with  the  complicity  of  government",  because 
its  "delegation  felt  In  fact  that  genocide 
could  not  be  an  International  crime  unless 
a  government  participated  In  Its  perpetra- 
tion." « 

This  demand  was  rejected,  and  under  Arti- 
cle IV  of  the  Convention,  states-parties  are 
required  merely  to  enact  legislation  provid- 
ing punishment  for  "persons  committing 
genocide",  and  requiring  trial  of  "personf 
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charged  with  genocide",  whether  they  are 
"public  officials  or  private  Individuals". 

Instead,  therefore,  of  including  govern- 
ment complicity  as  an  element  of  the  offenae 
required  to  constitute  it  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern,  Article  VUI  of  the  Conven- 
tion, as  already  shown,  permits  "the  com- 
petent organs  of  the  United  Nations"  to  inter- 
fere in  the  domestic  affairs  of  member  nations 
by  hearing  complaints  as  to  the  conduct  of 
their  Individual  citizens,  and  to  "take  such 
action  ...  as  they  consider  appropriate" 
i^rainst  them. 

The  type  of  problem  with  which  the  United 
States  might  be  faced  in  this  regard.  If  It  be- 
came a  party  to  the  Oenocide  Convention,  Is 
Ulustrated  graphically,  and  quite  startlingly. 
by  a  recent  news  item  (see  Time  Magazine. 
December  12.  1969.  p.  20)  which  reported  that 
a  "San  Francisco  lawyer  who  represents  the 
(Black)  Panthers  .  .  .  revealed  plans  to  go 
before  the  United  Nations  and  charge  the 
United  Stotes  with  'genocide'  against  the 
Panthers". 

Already  before  the  United  Nations  Is  a 
petition  stated  to  be  supported  by  "such  out- 
standing leaders"  as  Paul  Robeeon.  Mrs. 
Ooretta  Scott  King,  the  Rev.  Ralph  D.  Aber- 
nathy,  William  L.  Patterson  and  Bobby  Seale, 
addressed  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  and  pub- 
lUhed  in  1970  in  the  form  of  a  book  entitled, 
"We  Charge  Genocide",  a  copy  of  which  is 
filed  with  this  statement. 

The  petitioners  describe  themselves  as 
"being  the  first  in  history  to  charge  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  the  crime  of  genocide  .  .  .  with  mass 
murder  of  its  own  nationals  (and)  with  in- 
stitutionalized oppression  and  persistent 
slaughter  of  the  Negro  people  in  the  United 
States",  a  crime  "prohibited  by  the  con- 
science of  the  world  as  expressed  in  the" 
Genocide  Convention. 

The  petitioners  ask  that  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly "declare  by  resolution  that  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  is  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  Oenocide  against  the  Negro  people 
of  the  United  States";  that  it  "condemn  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  failure 
to  .  .  .  observe  Its  solenm  International  obli- 
gations under  . .  .  the  Oenocide  Convention"; 
and  "finally,  for  whatever  other  measures 
shall  be  deemed  proper  by  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly, under  the  .  .  .  Oenocide  Convention, 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  Negro  people  of 
the  United  States".' 

Another  constitutional  question  of  some 
ligniQcance  arises  out  of  the  vagueness  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Convention.  It  pro- 
vides, in  Article  II.  for  instance,  that  geno- 
cide consists  of  certain  "acts  committed  with 
intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  m 
such"  by  (b)  "causing  serious  .  .  .  mental 
barm  to  members  of  the  group". 

In  Its  favorable  report  of  December  8,  1970. 
on  the  Oenocide  Convention,  this  Committee 
proposed  that  in  its  ratification  at  the  Con- 
vention, the  United  States  should  state  ex- 
pressly that  It  "understands  and  construes 
the  words  'mental  harm'  ...  to  mean  per- 
manent Impairment  of  mental  faculties". 

In  the  Foreword  to  "We  Charge  Oenocide", 
cited  above,  WUllam  L.  Patterson,  one  of  the 
petitioners  to  the  United  Nations,  submits 
that  "the  psychological  impact  ...  of  Jim- 
crow  and  segregation  In  their  subtle  and 
covert  forms  does  extreme  mental  harm  to 
the  group". 

In  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education*  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  went  even 
further  and  held  expressly  that  separation 
of  Negro  children  "from  others  of  similar  age 
and  qualifications  solely  because  of  their  race 
generates  a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to  their 
status  In  the  community  that  may  affect 
their  hearts  and  minds  In  a  way  unlikely  ever 
to  be  imdone  .  .  .  (and)  has  a  tendency  to 
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(retard  their)  education  and  mental  develop- 
ment .  . ." 

In  light  of  this  holding  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  such  an  understanding  as  this  Com- 
mittee has  proposed  in  recommending  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  that  "mental 
harm"  Is  to  be  construed  "to  mean  impair- 
ment of  mental  faculties",  would  hardly  de- 
ter any  tribunal  from  determining  that  any 
form  of  local  segregation  Is  within  the  defi- 
nition of  the  international  crime  of  genocide 
under  the  Convention. 

Another  understanding  proposed  by  this 
Committee  In  Its  reconunendatlon,  made  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 
91st  Congress,  that  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  Oenocide  Con- 
vention, is  that  the  United  States  "under- 
stands and  construes  the  words  "Intent  to  de- 
stroy. In  whole  or  In  part,  a  natlonta,  ethni- 
cal, racial  or  religious  group  as  such  ...  to 
mean  the  Intent  to  destroy"  such  a  group 
"In  such  manner  as  to  affect  a  substantial 
part  of  the  group  concerned". 

It  is  again  submitted  that  such  an  tinder- 
standing  in  ratification  of  the  Oenocide  Con- 
vention by  the  United  States  would  hardly 
stand  In  the  way  of  finding  of  guilt  on  such 
a  charge  as  that  of  Mr.  Patterson  In  his  cited 
Foreword,  that  "America's  racism  Is  bringing 
about  in  part  the  physical  destruction  of 
the  group". 

Just  as  the  United  States  and  her  political 
allies  were  unable  to  get  "complicity  of  gov- 
ernment" Into  the  definition  of  genocide 
while  the  Convention  was  being  formulated, 
they  also  acquiesced,  at  the  Insistence  of  the 
Community  block.  In  the  omission  of  "politi- 
cal" from  the  categories  of  groups  as  to  which 
genocide  Is  to  be  prohibited. 

The  original  United  Nations  Declaration 
against  Oenocide,  adopted  by  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  In  December  1946,  denounced  geno- 
cide whether  "committed  on  religious,  racial, 
political  or  any  other  grounds"  (emphasis 
added) .  When  this  declaration  was  being  con- 
verted into  the  Convention,  the  Communist 
nations  Insisted  on  omission  of  "political" 
from  the  listed  categories,  and  the  United 
States  capitulated;  so  that  none  of  the  Com- 
munist nations  could,  for  example,  ever  be 
chsrrged,  under  the  Convention,  with  com- 
mitting genocide  by  Inflicting  intolerable 
"conditions  of  life"  on  a  political  group,  and 
seeking  to  destroy  its  members. 

When  this  point  was  raised  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  before  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Its  mid- 
winter meeting  In  Atlanta  on  February  23, 
1970,  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  said. 
In  effect,  that  omission  of  "political"  from 
the  Convention  was  simply  a  "trade"  in  the 
course  of  compromise  between  the  Com- 
munist and  Weetem  nations,  by  which  "we 
succeeded  in  getting  'ethical'  Included  among 
the  groups  In  place  of  'political'  ". 

Considering  that  "ethnical",  in  Its  ordinary 
meaning,  Is  defined  as  "pertaining  to  or  des- 
ignating races",  and  that  "racial"  was  already 
in  the  draft  Genocide  Convention,  a  com- 
promise for  insertion  of  "ethnical"  In  return 
for  omission  of  "political"  was  acceptance  of 
a  stale,  crumbling  cracker  for  a  carload  of 
fine  smoked  hams. 

This  "legislative  history"  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  wwd  "political" 
was  omitted,  on  the  Insistence  of  the  Com- 
munist nations,  from  the  Oenocide  Conven- 
tion, so  that  genocide  as  to  political  groups 
Is  not  prohibited  by  that  Convention,  Is  ex- 
plained and  ocnfirmed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  ratify  the  1967  Convention 
on  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labor,  because 
of  Its  prohibition  of  the  imposition  of  such 
labor  as  a  means  of  political  coercion,  or  as 
punishment  for  the  expreaslon  of  political 
views  opposed  to  thoee  of  the  government. 

Aside  from  the  answerability  of  govem- 
menta  for  violation  of  the  Convention,  on 


charges  filed  with  the  United  Nations,  the 
treaty  provide*  (Article  VI)  that  "persons 
charged  with  genocide  .  .  .  shall  be  tried  by 
a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State  In  the 
terntory  of  which  the  act  was  committed,  or 
by  such  International  penal  trlbxmal  as  may 
have  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  thoee  Con- 
tracting Parties  which  shall  have  accepted  Ita 
Jurisdiction". 

Prof>onents  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
Ignoring  the  words  of  the  foregoing  Article 
that  trials  of  persons  charged  with  com- 
mission of  genocide  are  to  be  conducted  by 
a  tribunal  "of  the  State  In  the  territory  of 
which  the  act  was  ocmmltted",  conclude  that 
a  United  States  citizen  charged  with  geno- 
cide could,  under  no  circumstances,  be  tried 
elsewhere  than  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  same  egregious  non-sequltur  has  been 
dravm  to  the  effect  that  since  there  Is  no 
such  International  trlbtmal  as  Is  contem- 
plated under  this  Article,  no  American  citi- 
zen could  be  deprived  of  his  constitutional 
right  to  trial  by  Jury,  or  be  forced  Into  a  trial 
In  some  foreign  court  under  procedures  not 
American. 

It  seems  especially  difficult  to  understand 
such  fallacious  syllogisms,  especially  in  light 
of  the  provisions  of  Article  vn  of  the  Con- 
vention that  genocide  is  not  to  be  oonaldered 
a  political  crime,  and  that  the  parties  to 
the  Convention  "pledge  themselves  in  su(^ 
cases  to  grant  extradition  (presumably  for 
trial  In  'the  State  In  the  territory  of  which 
the  act  was  committed")  in  accordance  with 
their  laws  and  treaties  In  force". 

These  Jiorlsdlctlonal  and  "extradltlonal" 
provisions  raise  Important  practical  problems 
for  the  United  States.  The  authorities  In 
Hanoi  have  (see  New  York  Times,  November 
29,  1969 )  charged  that  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  have  been  guilty 
of  committing  genocide  in  "the  alleged  mas- 
sacre of  civilians  in  a  South  Vietnamese  vil- 
lage".* 

If  the  United  States  were  a  party  to  the 
Genocide  Convention,  she  would  necessarily 
have  agreed  that  these  soldiers  would  be 
subject  to  trial  In  Vietnam  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  VI,  and.  If  the  United  States 
and  Vietnam  should  have  an  extradition 
treaty,  would  be  subject  to  extrtuUtlon  for 
trial  In  Vietnam,  even  If  deemed  (or  even 
found)  Innocent  In  this  country. 

Of  course,  no  extradition  would  be  neces- 
sary as  to  our  American  prisoners  In  North 
Vietnam.  That  country.  It  may  be  assumed, 
would  cite  the  Oenocide  Convention,  If  we 
were  a  party  to  it,  as  our  consent  to  trial 
of  those  prisoners  on  such  charges  In  that 
covmtry.  with  the  Nuremberg  trials  aa  a 
precedent  sanctioning  such  procedure. 

It  Is  true  that  this  Committee,  in  Its 
favorable  report  on  the  Oenocide  Convention 
during  the  9l6t  Session  of  the  Congress, 
recommended  that  the  United  States  should, 
when  ratifying  the  Convention,  state  that 
It  "understands  and  construes  Article  VI" 
thereof  as  containing  nothing  which  would 
"affect  the  right  of  any  State  to  bring  to 
trial  before  Its  own  tribunals  any  of  Its 
nationals  for  acts  committed  outside  the 
State". 

It  Is  submitted,  however,  that  such  an 
understanding  would,  under  no  circum- 
stances, deprive  any  other  country  of  Its 
concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  the  trial  of 
such  Individuals,  especially  since  the  under- 
standing pointedly  falls  to  negative  the  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States,  under  Article 
vn,  to  grant  extradition  of  its  citizens  for 
trial  In  other  countries  with  which  It  has 
extradition  treaties. 

This  suggestion  in  turn  raises  another  In- 
teresting, serious  and  really  dangerous  ques- 
tion for  the  United  States.  The  so-called 
"Nuremburg  defense",  universally  pleaded 
In  war-crimes  trials,  is  that  the  accused  was 
following  orders  which  he  was  required  to 
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obey.  Article  IV  of  the  Oeiuiclde  Convention 
provides : 

"Persons  comnUttlng  genocide  .  .  .  shall 
be  punished,  whether  they  are  constitution- 
ally responsible  rulers,  public  officials  or  pri- 
vate Individuals." 

As  stated  by  the  ABA  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities,  in  its  Report 
(p.  19)  favoring  ratification  of  the  Oenoclde 
Convention : 

"The  Oenoclde  Convention  makes  clear, 
la  Article  IV,  that  In  respect  of  the  crimes 
specified,  no  one,  not  governmental  officials, 
not  private  Individuals,  can  escape  responsi- 
bility for  his  action  through  this  (Nurem- 
berg) defense." 

In  his  dissent  from  the  foregoing  report, 
Mr.  Ben  R.  Miller,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Section,  posed  a  serious  question  in 
this  regard: 

"Would  not  the  military  strength  of  this 
nation,  and  hence  the  nation  Itself,  be  en- 
dangered if,  in  the  following  orders  of  a  su- 
perior officer  in  the  heat  of  battle,  subordi- 
nates would  be  faced  with  instant  decision 
of  whether  to  risk  court  marital  for  refusing 
to  follow  orders,  or  punishment  for  geno- 
'Cide  if  a  (tribunal)  In  the  calm  aftermath 
of  a  war  could  consider  the  result  of  follow- 
ing a  pcutlcular  order  to  have  been  genocide? 
For  the  Treaty  abolishes  the  defense  of  sub- 
ordinates that  they  were  but  following  orders 
of  their  superior  officers." 

As  has  already  been  noted,  under  Article 
VI  of  the  Convention,  "persons  charged  with 
genocide"  may  be  tried  either  before  a  tri- 
bunal of  the  country  in  which  "the  act  was 
committed",  or  before  "such  international 
penal  tribunal  as  may  have  Jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  those  contracting  parties  which 
shall  have  accepted  Its  Jurisdiction". 

Opponents  of  the  Oenoclde  Convention 
have  Insisted  that  If  the  Convention  were 
ratified  by  the  United  States,  there  would 
always  be  the  possibility  of  trial  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  accused  of  genocide  thereunder 
before  an  international  penal  tribunal  when, 
as  and  If  such  court  should  be  established 
and  Its  Jurisdiction  accepted  by  the  United 
States,  without  the  constitutional  safe- 
guards by  which  he  would  be  protected  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States. 

To  this  the  proponents  of  the  Convention 
say  (Section  Report,  pp.  25-36)  that  "the  an- 
swer is  simple.  No  such  tribunal  has  been 
established";  and  they  add: 

"If  one  were  established,  parties  to  the 
Oenoclde  Convention  would  have  the  option 
whether  to  accept  its  Jurisdiction  or  not.  Por 
the  United  States,  that  option  would  have  to 
be  Independently  exercised  through  the 
Treaty  Power,  that  Is  only  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds 
vote." 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  Just  the  type  of 
objective  which  would  probably  be  sought 
to  be  reached  by  an  executive  agreement 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  point  Is  well  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  the  International  Anti-Dumping  Code, 
concluded  by  the  United  States  with  seven- 
teen other  nations  In  Geneva  on  June  10, 
19C7.  All  of  those  seventeen  countries  treated 
this  Code  as  a  formal  treaty  requiring  par- 
liamentary ^proval,  and  so  ratified  it. 

The  United  States  alone  dealt  with  the 
document  as  an  executive  agreement,  and 
because  certain  of  its  provisions  were  in  di- 
rect conflict  with  corresponding  provisions 
of  Congressional  tarUT  acts,  the  Code  was 
not  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent,  for  fear  of  adverse  action  by 
that  body.' 

There  would  quite  possibly  be  no  practical 
way  In  which  to  assert  the  Invalidity  of  an 
executive  agreement  accepting.  In  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  the  Jurisdiction  of  an 
International  penal  tribunal  established  for 
the  trial  of  offenders  under   the   Oenoclde 
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Convention,  once  that  convention  had  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States. 

Nor  can  It  be  said  cavalierly  that  it  Is  not 
contemplated  by  the  United  States  that  such 
an  international  penal  tribunal  Is  to  be  es- 
tablished at  all.  The  minutes  of  the  74th 
meeting  of  the  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 
held  at  Paris  In  October,  1948,  contain  a  sig- 
nificant statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  Delegation  stated  that  it  "In- 
tended, at  a  later  stage,  to  show  the  need  for 
the  establishment  of  an  appropriate  interna- 
tional tribunal"  in  connection  with  Article 
VI  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

George  A.  Finch,  erstwhile  d^uty  under- 
secretary of  State,  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Law  at  Georgetown  University,  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  Its 
Journal,  in  an  address  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  at  Washington  on 
April  39,  1949.  said: 

"The  proposals  ...  to  prevent  genocide 
.  .  .  have  been  framed  so  as  to  take  Amer- 
ican domestic  questions  out  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  American  courts  and  place  them 
under  some  form  of  International  Jurisdic- 
tion." 

In  a  book  on  International  Enforcement 
of  Human  Rights,  Professor  Paul  Gormley 
of  the  University  of  Tulsa  School  of  Law, 
states  that 

"A  private  Individual  must  be  able  to  pro- 
secute an  action  before  an  international  trib- 
unal— in  his  own  name — against  an  offending 
government,  particularly  his  own." 

Finally,  the  Bangkok  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law,  held  in  September,  1969, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  commend- 
ing its  committee  engaged  in  a  project  en- 
titled "Toward  a  Feasible  International  Crim- 
inal Court",  and  voted  to  give  It  all  possible 
support  and  assistance. 

How  can  it  be  said.  In  good  conscience.  In 
face  of  this  wealth  of  background  material 
to  the  contrary,  that  Americans  may  rest  eis- 
sured  that  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention by  the  United  States  at  this  time, 
will  not  carry  with  it  ultimate  establishment 
of  an  International  penal  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  charged 
with  commission  of  offenses  thereunder? 

The  concept  of  an  international  criminal 
court  raises  also  an  Intriguing  constitutional 
issue — especially  If  the  court  were  to  have 
its  seat,  as  seems  likely,  outside  the  United 
States.  The  constitutional  policy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  this  regard 
centers  on  its  protest  of  the  transportation 
of  Americans  "beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for 
pretended  offenses";  and  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  Itself  gives  to  every 
person  accused  "the  right  of  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
been  conunltted". 

How  coxild  an  American  charged  with  the 
oommission  of  genocide  in  the  United  States, 
be  sent  out  of  the  country  for  trial  before 
an  International  penal  tribunal.  If  such  a 
court  were  established,  and  Its  Jurisdiction 
accepted  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Genocide  Convention,  In  light  of  the  fore- 
going clear  guarantee  of  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment's protection? 

Another  constitutional  issue  militating 
against  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion arises  out  of  the  provision  of  its  Article 
III(c)  making  punishable  "direct  and  public 
Incitement  to  conunit  genocide"  vls-a-vls  the 
First  Amendment's  guaranties  of  free  speech 
and  press.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  there 
Is  at  least  grave  doubt,  under  recent  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  as  to  the  effect  to  be  given,  even  by 
that  Court,  to  such  a  treaty  provision  in  the 
circumstances  of  different  cases — certainly 
completely  incomprehensible  to  Judges  of  an 
international  tribunal  to  whom  our  concepts 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  are 
chimeric  mysteries  at  best. 


It  will  be  recalled  that  by  the  Connally 
Amendment  to  the  reservation  of  the  United 
States  to  its  declaration  of  adherence  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  It  la  stipu- 
lated that  the  United  States  Is  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  processes  of  that  court  as  to 
disputes  which  are  essentially  within  her 
own  domestic  Jurisdiction  "as  determined  by 
the  United  States  of  America". 

To  circumvent  that  reservation  safeguard 
It  was  provided  by  Article  IX  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  that 

"Disputes  between  the  Contracting  Parties 
relating  to  the  interpretation,  application  or 
fulfilment  of  the  present  Convention,  includ- 
ing those  relating  to  the  responsibility  of  a 
State  for  genocide  or  any  of  the  other  acta 
enumerated  In  article  in,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  at  the 
request  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute." 

This  Article  clearly  overrides  the  Conally 
Amendment,  and  subjects  the  United  States 
to  the  unreserved  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national  Court  of  Justice  as  to  all  matters 
Involving  the  "Interpretation,  application  or 
fulfilment"  of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Thus,  if  the  United  States  should  ratify 
that  Convention,  and  a  case  should  arise 
thereunder  which  our  Supreme  Coiut  should 
hold  to  be  one  within  this  country's  domes- 
tic Jurisdiction  and  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  to  our  Constitution,  any  party 
to  the  treaty  could  still  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
which  could  disregard  completely  the  deci- 
sion of  our  Supreme  Court,  and  bold  that 
the  matter  was  not  one  of  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  was  not  protected  by  the  free- 
speech  guaranty  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — and  the  United  States  would 
be  bound  by  that  decision  despite  the  Con- 
nally Amendment.' 

Parenthetically,  it  Is  well  to  note  at  this 
point  that  all  of  the  Communist  nations 
have  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention,  now 
that  It  contains  no  prohibition  against  com- 
mission of  the  crime  on  political  grounds, 
but  each  of  those  nations  has  expressly  re- 
served against  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  over  disputes  under 
the  Convention. 

It  Is  especially  interesting  to  note.  In  thU 
connection,  that,  in  the  prayer  of  the  pend- 
ing petition  to  the  General  Assembly,  charg- 
ing that  the  "United  States  Is  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  Genocide  against  the  Negro  people 
of  the  United  States",  it  is  requested  "that 
any  dispute  as  to  the  applicability  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  to  the  crime  here  al- 
leged submitted  to  the  International  Court  of 
jtistice". 

It  is  submitted  that.  In  any  event,  the 
entire  Convention  presents  constitutional 
Issues  devoutly  to  be  avoided.  As  stated  at 
the  outset,  in  1949  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation resolved  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion should  not  be  "approved  as  submitted," 
because  "the  suppression  and  punishment  of 
genocide  under  an  international  convention 
.  .  .  Involve  Important  constitutional  ques- 
tions," and  the  proposed  convention  "does 
not  resolve  them  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
our  form  of  government";  and  on  February 
23.  1970.  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  Asso- 
ciation voted  not  to  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Association  as  expressed  in  1949. 

In  the  final  analysis,  prohibition  of  geno- 
cide by  treaty  must  inevitably  become  an 
exercise  In  futility.  Adolf  Hitler  would  hardly 
have  restrained  the  frightful  acts  of  geno- 
cide which  gave  rise  to  the  Convention,  even 
if  it  had  been  in  existence,  and  Germany  had 
been  a  party  to  it,  during  the  Nazi  reign  of 
terror. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  her  Communist- 
bloc  allies  were  not  deterred  from  the  1968 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  non-ag- 
gression provisions  of  the  Charter  of  th* 
United  Nations  of  which  they  are  all  pious 
members.  And  yet,  incredibly,  the  Section 
Report  advocating  ratification  of  the  Oeno- 
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clde  Convention,  states  unequivocally  (p.  14) 
that  no  member  state  of  the  United  Nations 
has  ever  "acted  in  deliberate  defiance  of  the 
commitments  It  entered  Into"  In  the 
Charter ! 

The  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  places 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  nations  whose  peo- 
ples have  never  known  such  freedoms  as  are 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  power  to  Judge  whether 
those  freedoms  are  being  protected  properly 
within  our  domestic  borders. 

It  is  submitted  that  an  international  con- 
vention whose  provisions  may  be  Invoked  In 
an  international  forum  when  an  individual 
commits  a  crime  within  the  domestic  Juris- 
diction of  his  own  state,  would  cause  far 
more  friction  between  peoples  and  govern- 
ments than  does  the  evil  which  it  seeks  to 
correct,  and  would  tend  to  promote  war 
rather  than  to  "maintain  international  peace 
and  security"  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

FOOTNOTES 

•Reference  to  that  report  will  hereinafter 
sometimes  be  made  as  the  "Section  Report". 

•See  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Commltee  in  1948,  and  especially  the 
statement  made  on  April  15.  1948,  by  Mr. 
Maktos  of  the  United  States,  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  as  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  sind  also  the  proceedings  and  votes 
in  the  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee  (75th  and 
128th  meetings),  and  the  Official  Records  of 
the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Part  I,  "Legal  Questions". 

•In  this  connection,  there  is  also  filed 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  news  release  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1970,  by  the  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
Foundation,  discussing  background  of  the 
foregoing  petitions,  and  stating,  inter  alia. 
that  "the  U.S.  Communist  Party  has  ordered 
its  membership  to  mount  a  full-scale  cam- 
paign for  Senate  Ratification"  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

*  347  US  483 ,  493 ,  494  ( 1954 ) . 

•  A  copy  of  this  New  York  Times  article  Is 
filed  herewith. 

•See  Public  Law  90-634,  82  Stat.  1347 
(October  24,  1968),  19  USCA  160.  note 
(Suppl),  suspending  certain  provisions  of 
the  Code,  and  its  legislative  history  in  VS 
Congressional  and  Administrative  News 
(1968).  Vol.  3.  4359  ff.  See  also  Long,  United 
States  Law  and  the  Anti-Dumping  Code,  3 
The  International  Lawyer,  464  (April.  1969). 

■See  Phillips,  The  Genocide  Convention, 
35  ABA  J  623,  625  (April  1949) . 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  26,  1969) 
GiNocn>E    Charge    is   Made    by    Hanoi — It 

Hints  Village  Killings  Mat  Be  Exploited 

AT  Paris  Talks 

(By  Charles  Mcdir) 

Bono  Kong. — North  Vietnam  accused  the 
United  States  yesterday  of  genocide. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry 
said  In  a  statement  that  the  alleged  massacre 
of  civilians  in  a  South  Vietnamese  village  in 
March  of  last  year  grew  out  of  United  States 
policy  In  Southeast  Asia  and  was  not  merely 
the  result  of  criminal  acts  by  one  American 
unit. 

The  Hanoi  Government  thus  seemed  to  be 
moving  to  exploit  the  reported  Incident  in 
Songmy  village  to  reinforce  Its  negotiating 
demands  that  the  United  States  withdraw 
quickly  and  uncondltltxially  from  South 
Vietnam. 

V.S.    OFFICIALS    denounced 

The  Foreign  Ministry  statement  was  the 
latest  of  at  least  four  long  news  articles  and 
reports  transmitted  by  the  official  Vietnam 
News  Agency  since  Sunday.  Other  articles  in- 
cluded an  editorial  denunciation  of  American 
officials  and  what  were  asserted  to  be  first- 


hand accounts  by  sumvors  of  the  Songmy 
Incident. 

The  United  Stotee  Army  has  charged  First 
Lieut.  WUUam  L.  Calley  Jr.  with  the  murder 
of  at  least  109  persons  In  the  Incident  at 
Songmy  last  year. 

The  North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry 
statement  broadcast  late  last  night,  said: 

"The  United  States  war  of  aggression  is  a 
genocldal  war  against  the  Vietnamese  people. 
This  loathsome  crime,  which  will  be  forever 
cursed,  has  itself  laid  bare  the  United  States 
allegation  on  Its  so-called  defense  of  the  free- 
dom and  respect  for  the  fight  to  self-determi- 
nation of  the  South  Vietnamese  people." 

"The  question  here,"  the  statement  con- 
tinued. "U  not  only  the  responsibility  of  the 
criminals  In  Songmy"  but  "the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States.  Ruling  circles  who  have 
unleashed  a  war  of  aggression  against  Viet- 
nam and  committed  inniunerable  and  abom- 
inable charges  against  the  Vietnamese 
people." 

"To  put  an  end  to  the  United  States  crimes 
against  the  Vietnamese  people,  the  United 
States  aggression  must  be  8topi>ed  and  the 
United  States  and  satellite  troops  must  be 
totally  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam,"  It 
asserted. 

The  Hanoi  Government  "strongly  de- 
nounces" the  killing  of  civilians  in  Songmy. 
according  to  the  statement,  and  calls  on 
"progressive  people  in  the  United  States" 
and  elsewhere  to  "raise  their  voices  and  take 
measures"  to  check  American  policy. 

A  similar  statement  by  "a  spokesman"  of 
the  Vletoong's  political  organization,  pro- 
visional revolutionary  government  of  South 
Vietnam,  said  the  reported  Incident  in 
Songmy  'laid  bare  the  fallacy  of  the  United 
States  ruling  circles'  mythical  contention 
that  a  'wholesale  massacre'  would  take  place 
m  South  Vietnam  if  the  United  States  with- 
draws all  its  troops." 


SAVE  YOUR  VISION  WEEK 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  has  proclaimed  the  week  of  March 
7  as  Save  Your  Vision  Week.  The  first 
such  observance  was  held  44  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  making  Americans 
more  aware  of  the  important  role  vision 
plays  in  our  lives,  and  how  we  can  better 
preserve  our  eyesight. 

Blindness  is  a  great  tragedy,  but  it 
becomes  even  a  greater  tragedy  when  it 
is  unnecessary — and  most  blindness  is 
unnecessary.  Por  example  the  harmful 
effects  of  glaucoma,  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  blindness,  can  be  avoided  if 
discovered  early  enough.  Yet.  an  esti- 
mated 1.000.000  Americans  suffer  from 
this  disease  and  are  not  aware  of  it.  For 
many  of  them,  the  disease  will  not  be 
recognized  until  it  is  too  late. 

There  are  many  vision  problems  less 
severe  than  blindness  that  also  take  a 
high  toll  on  society.  Poor  vision  is  often 
the  cause  of  learning  diflBculties  among 
school  children,  and  possible  consequent 
antisocial  behavior.  Vision  problems  are 
a  factor  in  loss  of  industrial  safety  and 
productivity.  Among  the  aged,  vision 
problems  are  almost  universal  and  are  a 
significant  factor  in  mobility  problems 
that  confront  them. 

This  observance  should  encourage  doc- 
tors in  the  field  of  eye  care  to  renew 
their  efforts  to  provide  the  best  possible 
eye  care  to  the  50  i>ercent  of  America's 
people  who  have  vision  problems. 

In  this  regard  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  New  York  State  will  soon  open  the 


doors  of  a  new  College  of  Optometry  to 
be  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York.  The  col- 
lege was  created  by  an  act  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  that  was  signed 
Into  law  by  Oovemor  Rockefeller  during 
the  closing  hours  of  the  1970  legislative 
session.  This  school  will  be  the  12th  such 
school  In  the  Nation,  and  the  first  school 
of  optometry  to  be  located  in  New  York 
State  since  the  Columbia  Optometry 
School  closed  many  years  ago. 

We  would  be  well  advised  If  we  all  took 
the  simple  measiu'es  necessary  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  vision.  No  matter 
what  field  of  endeavor  we  are  engaged 
in,  good  eyesight  can  help  lis  to  live  fuller 
and  more  rewarding  lives. 


RAILPAX  SHOULD  PROVIDE  ADE- 
QUATE TRAIN  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
SHORE  LINE  ROUTE  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
disturbed  at  hearing  the  suggestion  that 
the  inland  New  Haven-Hartford-Worces- 
ter-Boston  route  may  be  substituted  by 
Rallpax  for  the  shore  line  New  Haven 
to  New  London-Westerly-Providence- 
Boston  route. 

This  option  simply  does  not  make 
sense  for  three  reasons. 

First,  the  trains  should  be  where  the 
people  are  and  the  Providence-Paw- 
tucket  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  is  the  largest  one  between  Boston 
and  New  York. 

Second,  the  inland  route  already  has  a 
practical^  parallel  automobile  highway 
route  whereas  our  area  does  not. 

Third,  the  present  shore  line  route's 
roadbed  and  facilities,  bad  as  they  are. 
are  better  than  are  those  of  the  inland 
route. 

Actually,  I  would  support  service  on 
both  of  these  routes,  if  each  of  them  can 
be  made  to  pay. 

This  danger  of  Inadequate  service  in 
New  England.  I  believe,  points  up  all  the 
more  the  need  for  the  creation  of  a  re- 
gional transportation  agency. 

It  is  most  Important  that  we  move 
ahead  before  the  May  1,  1971,  deadline 
in  order  to  Insure  that  our  rail  service 
in  the  Northeast  Corridor — which  can 
prove  profitable  from  the  viewpoint  of 
passenger  transportation — is  not  used  to 
support  the  passenger  vanity  railroads, 
the  long  haul,  more  than  500-mile  pas- 
senger railroads  which  are  only  being 
kept  in  business  In  order  to  tickle  the 
pride  of  a  single  section  of  our  country. 
These  long-distance  trains  cannot  profit- 
ably compete  with  the  airplane,  and, 
hence,  cannot  prove  profitable  from  this 
viewpoint  of  hauling  passengers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post,  my 
statement  at  the  Congressional  Hotel  on 
regional  transportation  agencies,  and  the 
description  of  a  regional  transportation 
agency  being  formed  out  of  Philadelphia 
be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
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^TATSMKNT  BY  SeNATOB  CLAIBORIfZ  PXLL 

Aa  many  of  you  here  know,  for  many  years 
I  have  been  crusading  for  the  revival  of  rail 
passenger  service.  I  advocated  the  creation  of 
high  speed  ground  transportation  because  I 
believed  people  would  ride  trains  if  they 
were  clean,  fast,  and  punctual.  The  successes 
of  the  Metrollner  and  the  Turbo-Train  have 
borne  out  those  beliefs. 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
another  belief  I  have  long  held.  I  believe 
Regional  Authorities  are  required  to  operate 
economical  passenger  service. 

As  I  see  It,  the  key  element  missing  today 
In  the  formula  for  improving  rail  passenger 
service  is  the  proper  organizational  structure. 

The  Penn  Central  conglomerate  by  Its 
record  has  demonstrated  that  it  Is  not  the 
structure. 

The  bigger  it  became  the  leu  trains  It  ran. 
In  New  England,  we  were  told  that  the  mer- 
ger of  our  New  Haven  railroad  with  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Central  wo\ild  Improve 
rail  passenger  service.  The  merger  gave  us 
less  trains,  worse  service,  and  bigger  prob- 
lems. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  proper  structure 
for  running  rail  passenger  service  Is  an  even 
bigger  structure,  Rallpax,  a  sort  of  national 
Penn  Central. 

I  am  not  convinced  Rallpax,  as  presently 
envisioned,  is  the  answer  to  our  problems  on 
the  East  Coast. 

We  have  people  here  on  the  East  Coast 
who  need  the  service.  Rallpax  by  Its  Congres- 
sional charter  has  to  have  trains  running 
across  the  great  expanses  of  the  West  where 
there  are  few  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  put  the 
trains  where  the  people  are;  and  the  people 
are  In  our  urban  corridors,  that  is,  our  Mega- 
lopolises. It  is  for  this  reason,  I  am  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
rail  transportation  agency  on  the  East  Coast. 

I  believe  there  is  a  needed  and  hieaning- 
ful  role  for  regional  transportation  agencies 
to  play  Tinder  the  umbrella  of  Rallpax.  It  Is  a 
role  which  I  believe  can  be  complementary  to, 
rather  than  adverse  to,  the  Interests  of  Rall- 
pax. 

An  amendment,  I  offered,  and  Included  in 
the  Rallpax  law,  allows  regional  transporta- 
tion agencies  to  operate  trains  In  place  of  the 
operation  of  trains  by  Rallpax  Itself  within 
a  region.  My  amendment  also  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  provide  guar- 
antees for  the  bonds  of  such  regional  agen- 
cies. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  Regional  Transporta- 
tion Agencies,  such  as  Norpax,  could  operate 
as  subsidiaries  of  Rallpax,  the  National  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Corporation. 

There  are  some  functions  of  scale  which  a 
large  national  organization  such  as  Rallpax, 
can  better  perform  than  a  regional  operation. 
But  these  functions  come  under  the  heading 
of  coordination  and  promotion,  and  not  op- 
eration. Rallpax  should  leave  regional  man- 
agement of  rail  passenger  service  to  regional 
Interests. 

Accordingly,  It  Is  my  hope  that  Rallpax 
would  evolve  through  my  amendment  ks  a 
public  interest  conglomerate  with  regional 
transportation  agencies,  such  as  Norpax,  as 
operational  subsidiaries.  Rallpax  should  be 
like  a  holding  company  and  not  Involved  In 
management. 

This  approach  would  have  advantages  for 
both.  Rallpax  could  contract  for  national 
service  with  a  regional  agency  and  not  have 
to  worry  about  local  operational  needs.  Re- 
gional transportation  agencies  would  have 
control  over  the  provision  of  their  own  serv- 
ice needs,  and  still  have  the  advantages  of 
the  national  marketing  and  financing  serv- 
loee  of  Rallpax. 

This  is  the  direction  In  which  I  see  Norpax 
headed,  and  I  applaud  Dave  Berger.  Gov- 
ernor Shapp  of  Pennsylvania,  Mayor  Tate  of 
Philadelphia,   for   their   InlUatlve.   I   would 


also  add  that  Oeo- Transport  of  New  England, 
the  future  regional  transportation  agency  of 
the  Northern  half  of  the  Megalopolis,  sup- 
ports the  efforts  of  Norpax  and  expects  to 
coordinate  New  England's  efforts  with  those 
of  the  Mld-Atlantlc  States. 

I  believe  these  regional  efforts  are  worth- 
while and  I  would  urge  my  fellow  members 
of  Congress  to  lend  them  their  support. 

[Blueprint] 
NoBTKEAST  CoRamoR  Rail  Passemgcr  Impbove- 
ME^  Corporation — NORPAX 

I.    DJTRODtJCTION 

To  serve  the  30,000,000  people  In  the  North- 
east Corridor,  passenger  rail  service  must  be 
fast,  frequent,  comfortable,  safe  and  low- 
coet.  It  must  be  octnpletely  different  from 
the  Indifferent,  hlgh-coet,  low  quality.  In- 
frequent service  the  public  has  come  to 
expect  from  the  railroads.  Properly  serviced 
and  maintained,  present  equipment  can  be 
utilized  until  new  and  better  replacements 
and  additions  can  be  obtained.  The  baMc 
problem  In  rail  transportation  is  not  equip- 
ment: it  is  service,  management  and,  above 
all,  attitude.  There  mtist  be  a  desire  to  Im- 
prove service  constantly. 

Traffic  studies  have  Indicated  that  a  city 
of  over  800.000  population  Is  required  to 
anchor  a  successful  passenger  rail  operation, 
but  with  such  an  anchor,  smaller  cities  de- 
velop significant  travel  volume  attracted  by 
the  metropolitan  center  magnet.  In  .  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  there  are  five  urban  cores 
In  this  magnet  category:  Boston,  New  Ycx'k, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
D.C. 

There  are  over  30  cities  that  will  generate 
trainload  volumes  of  pcusengers  If  fares  and 
schedules  are  set  to  move  people. 

Some  of  these  cities  are  (listed  by  state) : 

Maine:  Portland;  New  Hampshire:  Man- 
chester; Delatoare:  Wilmington;  Pennsyl- 
vania: Bethlehem;  Erie;  Harrlsburg;  John- 
stown: Pittsburgh;  Willlamsport;  Massa- 
chusetts: New  Bedford;  Springfield;  Worces- 
ter; New  Jersey:  Newark;  New  Brunswick; 
Trenton;  Virginia:  Alexandria;  Norfolk; 
RlchmMid  Conr^ecticut:  Bridgeport;  Hart- 
ford; New  Britain;  New  Haven;  Rhode  Is- 
land: Providence;  Maryland:  Baltimore; 
Vermont. 

n.   KINO  or   REGIONAL  KNTlrT  TO  BE  CREATID 

Under  the  National  Rail  Transportation 
Service  Act  (Public  Law  91-518),  a  regional 
entity  may  be  created  to  operate  Intercity 
rail  passenger  service.  The  Act  states  In  Title 
IV  §401(4)  (b): 

"On  May  1,  1971,  the  Corporation  shall 
begin  the  provision  of  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service  between  points  within  the 
basic  system  unless  such  service  Is  being 
provided  either  (1)  by  a  railroad  with  which 
it  has  not  entered  into  a  contract  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  agency  or  (11)  by 
a  regional  trans;x>rtatlon  agency,  provided 
suc4i  agency  gives  satisfactory  asstirance  to 
the  Corporation  of  the  agency's  financial  and 
operating  capability  to  provide  such  serv- 
ice, and  of  its  willlngnees  to  cooperate  with 
the  Corporation  and  with  other  regional 
transportation  agencies  on  matters  of 
through  train  service,  through  car  service, 
and  connecting  train  service.  The  Corpora- 
tion may  at  any  time  subsequent  to  May  1, 
1971,  contract  with  a  regional  transporta- 
tion agency  to  provide  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service  between  points  within  the 
basic  system  Included  within  the  service  of 
such  agency." 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Non-Profit  Corporation  Law  of  Pennsylvania 
approved  the  5th  day  of  May,  AX).  1933,  P.I . 
389,  as  amended,  an  entity  whose  purpoea 
would  be  to  operate,  manage  and  control  in- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Maine  can  quickly  and  easily  be 
created.  This  corporation  would  not  contem- 


plate pecuniary  gain  or  profit,  incidental 
or  otherwise,  to  its  members  and  would  be 
organized  upon  a  non-stock  basis.  Upon  ap- 
proval of  the  application  to  the  Corporate 
Bureau  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pemuyl- 
vanla,  the  Regional  Transportation  Agency 
would  establish  its  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Board  would  be  composed  of  approximately 
fifteen  (IS)  members  (with  the  possibility 
of  increase  and  decrease  in  membership)  se- 
lected in  accordance  with  the  Corporation's 
by-laws.  There  will  be  three  classes  of  mem- 
bers who  will  be  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors:  Eleven  (11)  states;  the  five  (6) 
magnet  metropolitan  areas,  and  seven  (7) 
representative  metropolitan  areas.  The  seven 
representative  metropolitan  areas  will  select 
Board  directors  from  the  many  cities  being 
served  by  the  rail  lines.  The  state  represen- 
tatives will  be  selected  by  the  governors  of 
the  respective  states  (District  of  Colum- 
bia representative  being  selected  by  its 
Mayor).  The  representatives  of  the  five  mag- 
net metropolitan  areas  will  be  selected  by 
their  respective  Mayors.  The  members  of  the 
Board  from  the  representative  metropolitan 
areas  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Oovemors,  a 
selection  scheme  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  demographic  and  geographic  criteria. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  will  be  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  will  be  the 
chief  executive  responsible  for  liaison  with 
all  outside  agencies.  The  officers  of  the  cor- 
poration will  be  selected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  accordance  with  standards  w 
established  In  the  by-lawfc. 

in.  HOW  TO  BTAIT 

Prior  to  May  1,  1971,  an  office  with  a 
skeleton  staff  of  secretaries  and  managerial 
help  would  be  established.  This  staff  will 
pterform  the  necessary  and  detailed  ground 
work  for  the  changeover.  As  well,  a  system 
of  communications  among  all  Interested 
parties  throughout  the  Northeast  Corridor 
will  be  established.  Contact,  weekly  and 
daily.  If  necessary,  will  be  made  with  all  In- 
terested parties.  All  railroad  employees  will 
remain  protected  under  existing  union  con- 
tracts and  retirement  laws.  The  non-profit 
corporation  will  retain  aU  qualified  em- 
ployees of  existing  railroads  who  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  operation  of  the  new  cor- 
poration. 

As  to  middle  management  and  executive 
staff,  a  compact  and  tight  knit  organiza- 
tion Is  planned.  The  membership  of  this 
group  will  be  composed  either  of  those  who 
are  or  have  been  within  the  railroad  or  t 
related  industry,  or  with  government  or 
scholastic  Institutions. 

IV.  BOW  TO  runD 

Short- Range:  Financing  will  be  largely  on 
a  cash  flow  basis,  at  the  rate  of  over  oni 
million  dollars  per  week.  The  take-over  date 
must  be  one  day  following  a  payday  to  give 
maxlmTun  time  to  build  cash  for  the  next 
payday.  Approximately  $100,000  "seed  money" 
would  be  requested  for  organizational  ei- 
penses.  It  Is  hoped  that  these  initial  funds 
would  be  obtained  from  the  partlclpatinc 
governmental  agencies  and/or  interested 
foundations  and  organizations.  The  funds 
would  be  treated  strictly  as  an  advance  and 
would  be  reimbursed  after  the  corporation 
begins  Its  operations.  A  pro  forma  Income 
statement  for  1970  has  been  attached  to 
demonstrate  sources  of  revenxie  as  well  as 
expenses.  (See  Appendix.) 

With  the  above  Income,  the  non-profit 
corporation  would  be  able  to  maintain  and 
eventually  Improve  and  increase  present 
levels  of  service  and  operation.  Upon  the 
formation  of  the  non-profit  corporation,  the 
new  Board  of  Directors  would  ultimately 
apply  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  which 
would  amount  to  approximately  15%  of 
gross  fares  or  $10,000,000.  It  Is  beUeved  that 
these  funds  would  be  earmarked  from  Fed- 
eral Pilot  Program  funds. 
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In  acquiring  funds,  It  Is  Imperative  that 
all  existing  resources  be  used.  Arrangements 
must  be  made  to  secure  the  active  coopera- 
tion of  organized  labor  and  all  the  existing 
relevant  authorities  throughout  the  North- 
east Corridor.  The  Resources  available  from 
the  eleven  states  appear  on  page  two  of  the 
appendix  to  this  document. 

Long  Range:  Plans  for  long  range  financ- 
ing will  be  developed  by  the  working  staff 
and  management  as  well  as  the  new  Board 
of  Directors.  Initially,  two  sources  of  addi- 
tional revenue  are  envisioned.  The  first 
would  be  to  apply  for  new  federal  legislation 
whereby  appropriations  and/or  federally 
guaranteed  loans  might  be  acquired.  As  well, 
application  would  be  made  to  existing  state 
and  regional  authorities  with  power  to  ac- 
quire new  equipment  and  cars.  Jointly  ben- 
eficial arrangements  would  be  made  to  ac- 
complish the  long  range  objectives. 

v.  StTMMABT 

A  non-profit  corporation  can  be  qulcUy 
and  easily  formed  In  Pennsylvania.  The  home 
offices  of  the  leading  railrocul  herein  in- 
volved Is  located  In  Pennsylvania;  naturally, 
to  have  the  non-profit  corix>ratlon  In  such 
close  proximity  would  be  most  economical 
and  practical.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  non- 
profit corporation  to  assume  the  operation 
of  existing  rail  passenger  service  through 
negotiations  with  existing  railroads.  Equip- 
ment, fixed  and  mobile,  would  hopefully 
be  p>ooled  and  modernized.  All  this  would  be 
negotiated  jointly.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
at  all  times  that  pending  new  negotiations 
and  new  capital,  the  non-profit  corpora- 
tion would  honor  and  maintain  existing 
contracts  and  arrangements.  In  short,  on 
May  1,  1971,  the  trains  will  run  as  they 
were  running  on  April  30.  1971.  TTie  first 
phase  of  the  entire  operation  is  to  «ot>c  the 
lines  In  existence  and  running  on  April  30, 
1971.  The  second  phase  is  to  maintain  and 
develop  these  lines.  The  third  phase  Is  to 
Improve  the  lines  greatly  by  modernizing 
the  road  beds  so  they  will  be  able  to  take 
the  most  up-to-date  and  fastest  equipment; 
to  Increase  frequencies  of  service  and  to 
lower  fares. 

In  this  way,  congestion  of  highways  and 
skyways  will  be  relieved  and  a  massive  as- 
sault will  be  mounted  on  the  pollution 
of  air  environment  from  motor  vehicular 
traffic. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DAvm  Berceb. 

[Appendix  to  blueprint] 
Northeast  Corridor  Rail  Pabsenoeb  Corpo- 
ration 
resources  available  raoic  states 

Maine:  New  England  Governors'  Confer- 
ence support  plvis  modest  new  legislation. 

New  Hampshire:   same  as  Maine. 

Massachusetts:  The  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority,  a  state  agency,  has 
the  power  and  is  contracting  for  railroad 
service  within  25  miles  of  Boston.  The  NE 
Corridor  Corp.  can  share  Boston  Terminal 
faculties  as  the  guest  of  MBTA.  The  Governor 
has  promised  to  divert  travel  from  highway 
to  rail. 

Rhode  Island:  same  as  Maine,  plus  co- 
operation from  Rhode  Island  Public  Transit 
Authority,   so  far   a   bus   operation. 

Connecticut:  The  Connecticut  Transpor- 
tation Authority  has  already  leased  the  most 
vital  portion  of  the  corridor  from  New  Hav- 
en west  from  the  railroad  and  can  be  the 
host  for  NE  Corridor  Corp.  in  this  area.  The 
Authority  has  fimdlng  and  could  expand  its 
area  to  Hartford  to  assist  NE  Corridor. 

New  York:  New  York  Metropolitan  Tran- 
sit Authority  now  controls  all  railroad  serv- 
ice in  the  Metropolitan  area.  MTA  can  serve 
as  host  for  the  NE  Corridor  service  In  both 
Grand  Central  and  Penn  Stations. 

New  Jersey:  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Transportation  is  already  contracting  for  all 


rail  service  in  the  corridor  from  New  York 
to  Trenton.  General  taxes  and  bond  issues  are 
being  used.  Under  these  conditions  pr<^ta- 
ble  operations  are  practically  assured  In  New 
Jersey. 

Pennsylvania:  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Authority  contracts  for  serv- 
ice betwen  Trenton  and  Wilmington,  Includ- 
ing Philadelphia  and  west  43%  of  the  way 
to  Harrlsburg.  State  support  of  SEPTA  can  be 
broadened  to  Include  modest  NE  Corridor 
support  but  very  little  should  be  necessary. 

Delaware:  The  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation should  be  brought  in  to  provide 
its  modest  share  of  any  necessary  support, 
but  Uttle  is  Ukely. 

Maryland :  The  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation can  assume  responsibuity  for  the 
Baltimore  terminal  on  July  first,  and  the  im- 
proved local  service  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

Virginia:  Efforts  should  be  made  to  bring 
the  new  Department  of  Transportation  into 
the  program,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  Norfolk  terminal,  and  rolling  stock  im- 
provement for  two  sets  of  trains. 

improvement  pbogram 

May  1,  1971:  Corridor  oriented  ci4>able 
management; 

Clean  trains  more  nearly  on-time; 

Reduced  basic  fare  level,  some  increases  in 
special  rates; 

New,  more  convenient,  more  efficient  sched- 
ules; 

New  service  to  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Taunton,  New  Bedford,  Allentown,  Lebanon, 
Atlantic  City; 

Effective  advertising  program  to  generate 
revenue; 

Preventive  maintenance  program  for  equip- 
ment; 

Brightened  and  cleaned  up  stations; 

Coordination  with  Rallpax;  and 

Coordination  with  the  metropolitan  transit 
authorities. 

Short  range  improvements 

Rehabilitation  of  Rail  Diesel  Cars,  possibly 
as  Turbine  cars; 

Development  of  more  suburban  stations 
with  parking; 

Design  and  construction  of  an  efficient 
shop  facility; 

Contracts  with  cooperating  transit  author- 
ities for  the  purchase  and  lease  of  new  ICK) 
mph,  air  conditioned  air  suspension,  efficient 
electric  cars  for  use  In  electrified  territory 
where  lighter  travel  volume  is  predomlnent; 
and 

Reconstruction  of  stations  worst  in  need. 
In  cooperation  with  metropc^itan  transit  au- 
thorities. 

Long  range  impTovem.ents 

Restoration  of  120  mph  Metrollner  opera- 
tion; 

E3ectrlficatlon  of  tracks  from  New  Haven 
to  Hartford,  New  Haven  to  Boston,  and 
Bridgeport  to  Hartford  and  Boston; 

Electrification  of  tracks,  Franlcford  Junc- 
tion (PhUa.)  to  Atlantic  City,  with  better 
Atlantic  City  Station; 

New  cars  and  rebuilt  locomotives  for  trains 
requiring  standard  Interchangeable  rolling 
stock; 

More,  but  simplified  and  more  reliable 
Metrollner  cars; 

Elimination  of  sharp  ciwes  and  draw- 
bridges where  possible;  and 

Coordination  with  new  Washington,  D.C. 
subway  system. 

PROPOSED     SERVICES NEW     TORK,     TRENTON, 

PHILADELPHIA,     BALTIMORE,     WASHINGTON 

Leave  New  York  3:25  am.  for  Washington. 

6:30  a.m.  for  Philadelphia. 

7:00  a.m.  Metro  for  Washington. 

7:30  a.m.  for  Washington. 

8:00  a.m.  for  Philadelphia. 

9:00  ajn.  Metro  for  Washington. 

9:30  a.m.  for  Washington. 


10:15  ajn.  for  Philadelphia. 

1 1 :  00  a.m.  Metro  for  Washington. 

11:30  ajn.  for  Washington. 

12:15  p.m.  Metro  for  Philadelphia. 

1 :00  pm.  Metro  for  Washington. 

1 :30  p.m.  for  Washington. 

2 :  00  p  jn.  f  or  Philadelphia. 

2:30  p.m.  for  Philadelphia. 

3 :00  pjn.  Metro  for  Washington. 

3:30  pjn.  for  Washington. 

4:00  p.m.  for  Philadelphia. 

4:30  pjn.  for  Philadelphia. 

5:00  p.m.  Metro  for  Washington. 

5:03  pjn.  for  Philadelphia. 

5:07  p.m.  for  Philadelphia. 

5 :  30  p.m.  for  Philadelphia. 

5:45  pjn.  for  Washington. 

6:00  p.m.  for  Philadelphia. 

6:30  pjn.  Metro  for  Philadelphia. 

7 :  00  pjn.  Metro  for  Washington. 

7:30  pjn.  for  Washington. 

8:15  pjn.  for  Philadelphia. 

9:00  pjn.  Metro  for  Washington. 

10:00  pjn.  for  Philadelphia. 

11 :00  p.m.  for  Philadelphia. 

12:05  ajn.  for  Philadelphia,  then  7: 10 1 
trota.  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Leave  Baltimore  for  Washington  6:28  ajn. 
local. 

7:00  ajn. 

7:06  a.m.  local. 

8:40  ajn. 

9:25  a.m.  Metro. 

10:40  a.m. 

11:27  a.m.  Metro. 

12:40  p.m. 

1:27  p.m.  Metro. 

2:40  p.m. 

3:23  p.m.  Metro. 

4:16  p.m.  local. 

4:40  p.m. 

5:27  p.m.  Metro. 

6:40  pjn. 

7 :  12  pjn.  Metro. 

8:55  p.m. 

9:27  p.m.  Metro. 

10:40  pjn. 

11:27  p.m.  Metro. 

Corresponding  service  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

Slightly  different  service  In  weekends. 

PHILADELPHIA    AND    ATLANTIC    CITT 

Leave  Philadelphia  9:00  ajn.,  1:00  pjn.. 
4:36,  5:06,  5:35,  9:20  p.m. 

PHILADELPHIA    AND    HARRISBURG 

Leave  Philadelphia  6:46  ajn.,  8:00,  12:25 
p.m.,  2:00  Metro,  3:25  pjn.,  5:28  p.m.,  6:20, 
8:16  p.m.,  9:60  pjn. 

Rallpax  Service  leaves  New  York  over  these 
routes:  8:30  a.m.,  1:45  pjn.,  6:16  p.m.,  10:00 
p.m. 

NEW  TORK,  NEW  HAVEN,  HARTFORD,  PROVIDENCE, 
BOSTON 

Leave  New  York  7:00  ajn.  for  Boston  vl* 
Hartford. 

8:00  ajn.  for  Boston  via  Providence. 

9 :00  a.m.  for  Hartford. 

10:00  a.m.  for  Boston  via  Providence. 

11 :00  ajn.  for  Boston  via  Hartford. 

12:00  a.m.  for  Boston  via  Providence. 

1 :00  p.m.  for  Springfield. 

2:00  p.m.  for  Boston  via  Providence. 

S  :00  pjn.  for  Boston  via  Hartford. 

8 :30  p.m.  for  Boston  via  Providence. 

4:00  pjn.  for  Hartford. 

4:30  p.m.  for  Boston  via  Providence. 

6:00  pjn.  for  Sprlngfltfd. 

6:30  p.m.  for  Boston  via  Provldenoe. 

6:00  p.m.  for  Hartford. 

7:00  p.m.  for  Boston  via  Providence. 

8 :00  p.m.  for  Springfield. 

2:00  ajn.  for  Boston  via  Provldenoe. 

Leave  Hartford  6 :30  a.m.  for  Boston. 

Through  service  to  and  from  Washington 
4  times  per  day,  noted. 

When  New  York  to  Boston  trains  optmta 
via  Hartford,  added  trains  will  be  operated. 
Providence  to  Boston. 

Slightly  different  service  on  weekends. 
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BOSTON,    NASHUA,    KANCHESTKB,   CONCOBD 

Leave  Bostaa  9:10  a.m.,  1:S0  pjn.,  6:20 
p.m.,  9 :20  p.m. 

BOSTON,    HAVKRHnO,,   DOVXS,   POBTLAND, 
LEWISTON-AUBnKN 

Leave  Boston  10:10  a.m.  to  Portland  only, 
6:10  p.m.  to  Lewl*ton. 

BOSTON,   VJTTSFIELD,   ALBANT 

Leave  Boston  4:00  pjn.,  connections  to 
Buffalo,  Chicago. 

BOSTON,   TAITNTON,    NEW    BEDFORD 

Leave  Boston  9:16  aJn.,  2:00  p.m.,  5:20 
p.m.,  9:20  p.m. 

WORCKSTEa,    NEW    LONDON,    NEW    TORK 

Leave  Worcester  7:30  ajn.,  2:30  pjn. 

NEW    TORK,    NEWARK,    WEST   TRENTON, 
PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK,  NEWARK,  BETHLEHEM,  ALIENTOWN, 
READING.  HARRISBtTRG 

Leave  Newark  9:00  a.m.  to  Harrlsburg.  6:20 
pjn.  to  Liebanon. 

PHILAOEPHIA,  BETHLEHEM,  ALLENTOWN 

Leave   Philadelphia   8:35    a.m.,    1:25   pjn., 
6:06B,  5:56.  9:50  p.m.  B. 
( B )  — to  Bethlehem  only. 

PHILADELPHIA,  READING,  POTTSVILLE 

Leave  Philadelphia  6:23  a.m.,  10:00  a.m.. 
1:30  p.m.,  4:37R.  5:28,  7:00R  p.m.,  9:30 
pjn. 

(R) — to  Reading  only. 

PHILADELPHIA,  OCEAN  CITT.  WtLDWOOD,  CAPE 
MAT 

Leave  Philadelphia  5:05  pjn.,  also  4:35  p.m. 
summer  months.  9:00  a.m.  summer  months. 

BALTIMORE,  LAtTREL,  COLLEGE  PARK,  WASHINGTON 

Leave  Baltimore  6:05  a.m.,  7:00,  7:55  a.m., 
4:55  p.m.,  5:25,  6:05,  7:50  p.m. 

WASHINGTON,  RICHMOND,  NORFOLK 

Leave  Washington  12:50  p.m.  and  5:40 
p.m.,  the  latter  Joint  with  Railpax  as  far  as 
Petersburg. 

Slightly  different  service  on  weekends. 

Corresponding  service  In  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

For  running  times  see  sample  on  routing 
tables. 

Also  coordinated  with  Corridor. 

RECOMMENDED  PENNDOT  SERVICE  CONTRACT 
WITH    RAILPAZ 

Leave  Washington  for  Baltimore,  Tork. 
Harrlsburg,  WilUamsport:    4:00  p.m. 

Leave  Harrlsburg  4:00  pjn.  for  Altoona. 

Leave  Altoona  7:06  a.m.  for  Pittsburgh. 

Leave  Newark  (New  York  connection)  for 
Stroudsburg,  Poconos,  Scranton,  Blngham- 
ton  and  Svracuse  3:15  pjn.,  7:30  p.m. 

NORTHEAST  CORRIDORAIL  SERVICE 
[Estimated  pstronage,  average  daily  travel) 


ADT 


Density 

(population 

per  mile) 


New  York-Pliiladelphia 12,621  142,500 

New  York- Washington    6,968  42,500 

New  York-New  Haven-Hartford.  5,302  93,700 

New  York-Provldenee-Boston. .  5, 739  54, 270 

Watertury-Boston 6,410  25,000 

Washington- Norfolk 1,564  11  370 

PhiladeTphia-Harnsburg 1,130  31.900 

Newark-Lebanon  1,390  63  360 

Philadelphia-Pottsville 1,343  33,600 

Phiiadelphia-Allentown 908  41,000 

Philadelphia-Atlantic  City •572  19,000 

Philadelphia-Cape  May 19I  19  000 

New  London-Worcester 200  15,000 

Boston- New  Bedford 1,904  30  400 

Boston-Concord 2,101  32,000 

Boston-Maine 635  20,750 

Average  daily 48,878 


PRO-rORMA    INCOME     STATEMENT 1»T0 

Revenues: 

New    York-Washington $38,500,000 

New    York-Boston 26,250,000 

Washington-Norfolk    2,900,000 

Philadelphia   radials 2,860,000 

Boston    radials 8,300,000 

Newark  radials 2,000,000 


Total   annual  revenue 

Mall,  express,  parcel  revenue. 


66,  800,  000 
8,000,000 


Grand     total 73,800,000 

E^xpenses: 
Maintenance     of     way     and 

structures 7,000,000 

Maintenance  of  equipment — 

«16.000  plus  12  cents  a  mile.  7,  060,  000 
Fuel    and    power — 4    cents    a 

mile   2.250,000 

Transportation  crews 19,000,000 

Station   operations   6,400,000 

Yard  operations 4,000,000 

General  and  miscellaneous 13,600,000 


■Double  to  triple  in  summer,  should  also  increase  markedly 
with  better  service.  Local  area  commuters  excluded.  Overlaps 
on  through  trips  excluded. 


59,  300,  000 
Net     railway     operating     in- 
come           6,600,000 

Financing  charges 5,000,000 

Net  per  year  for  contingen- 
cies         3,000,000 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  16,  19711 

Getting  Started   on  the  Railroad' 

Corporation 

If  you  were  a  visitor  from  another  country 
and  had  thumbed  through  the  Congression- 
al Record  for  the  last  few  weeks,  you  might 
well  begin  to  believe  that  railroad  passenger 
trains  are  vital  to  almost  every  area  of  the 
United  States.  Day  after  day,  one  congress- 
man or  another  has  made  a  pitch  to  the  new 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for 
special  consideration.  Almost  always,  the  ar- 
gument Is  that  his  state  needs  at  least  as 
much,  and  perhaps  more,  passenger  service 
than  it  now  has  and  that  the  new  corpora- 
tion (Railpax)   ought  to  provide  It. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  many  problems, 
although  it  Is  undoubtedly  a  naeglng  one, 
confronting  the  men  who  are  working  to 
get  Railpax  going.  The  new  corporation  goes 
into  operation  later  this  year  and  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  do  if  It  Is  going  to  start 
off  properly.  The  scope  of  its  task  Is  monu- 
mental In  that  It  Involves  reorganizing  the 
Intercity  trains  now  operated  by  dozens  of 
railroads  into  a  workable  structure  and,  at 
the  same  time,  negotiating  with  the  railroads 
on  equipment  and  operations,  not  to  men- 
tion such  things  as  crew  arrangements  and 
ticket  office  space. 

We  would  like  to  offer  a  couple  of  sugges- 
tions while  this  process  is  under  way.  One  is 
that  It  might  make  sense  for  Railpax  to 
move  into  operation  in  stages,  taking  over 
this  year  in  some  of  the  major  traffic  corri- 
dors and  adding  the  rest  of  the  national  net- 
work subsequently.  If  the  time  schedule 
makes  such  an  arrangement  the  best  alter- 
native, Railpax  ought  to  say  so  and  ask 
Congress  for  any  modifications  in  Its  statute 
that  are  required.  The  future  of  the  railroad 
passenger  train  In  this  country  rests  with  the 
success  or  failure  of  Railpax  and  It  ought  to 
begin  operations  from  the  strongest  possible 
position. 

The  other  suggestion  Is  that  It  Is  about 
time  for  public  officials  to  begin  to  face  up 
to  the  realities  of  the  passenger  train  busi- 
ness. The  main  hope  for  success  in  this  new 
semi-public  corporation  lies  In  trains  which 
operate  in  the  densely  populated  areas  of 
the  country.  If  these  can  be  modernized  so 
they  attract  passengers  and  can  be  made  to 
pay  financially,  Railpax  may  be  able  to  sup- 
port some,  but  not  much,  non-economic  pas- 
senger service  elsewhere.  Thus,  these  are  the 


areas  in  which  Railpax  must  focus  its  atten- 
tion. This  means,  undoubtedly,  that  there 
are  broad  geographic  areas  of  the  country 
which  will  get  less  railroad  service  than  their 
residents  think  acceptable.  But  there  are 
provisions  In  the  Railpax  legislation  for  re- 
gional organizations  to  underwrite  specific 
trains,  and  public  officials  ought  to  be  exam- 
ining that  possibility  Instead  of  urging  the 
new  corporation  to  expand  Its  original  net- 
work beyond  that  already  marked  off  by 
Secretary  Volpe. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING  BDSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  17)  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  wUl  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suwJort 
the  resolution  to  establish  a  new  non- 
legislative  Congressional  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Etivironment.  Although  the 
matter  did  not  become  law,  the  action 
of  the  Senate  last  year  in  passing  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  was  timely  and  several 
incidents  in  the  last  several  months  sup- 
port the  timeliness  of  early  action  by 
Congress  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  10  of  this 
year.  President  Nixon  submitted  to  the 
Congress  the  most  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  environmental  proposals  ever 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  Naturally, 
several  of  these  proposals,  innovative 
and  comprehensive  in  their  scope,  have 
been  the  subject  of  committee  Jurisdic- 
tion contests  some  of  which  have  not, 
even  to  this  date,  been  completely  re- 
solved. As  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
resolution.  Senator  Muskie  has  pointed 
out,  one  of  the  prime  functions  of  the 
Joint  Environment  Committee  will  be  to 
provide  a  forum  to  resolve  these  disputes 
since  the  Joint  committee  will  have 
membership  from  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  members  of  the  principal  stand- 
ing legislative  committees  having  juris- 
diction over  environmental  matters.  All 
of  us  certainly  recognize  the  importance 
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of  committee  jurisdiction.  And  naturally 
all  of  us  seek  to  maintain  and  enhance 
the  jurisdiction  of  those  committees  on 
which  we  serve.  However,  it  is  also  clear 
that  the  public  interest  dictates  that 
there  be  some  measure  of  finality  to 
committee  jurisdiction  so  that  Congress 
can  formally  initiate  the  process  leading 
to  responsive  legislation. 

Under  the  two  acts  authorizing  the 
Council  and  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  headed  by  the  Honorable  Rus- 
sell E.  Train;  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  Public  Law  91-190, 
and  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970,  Public  Law  91-224,  the  President 
is  required  to  submit  annually  to  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  environment.  Many 
Senators  will  recall  that  upon  transmis- 
sion of  the  report  to  the  Congress  last 
August,  Mr.  Train  spent  the  better  part 
of  a  month  appearing  before  various 
committees  and  subcommittees  on  both 
sides  of  the  Congress.  These  repeated  ap- 
pearances cannot  represent  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  his  and  the  Council's  time. 
However,  unless  Congress  provides  other- 
wise, Mr.  Train  hsis  no  choice,  and  the 
only  real  eflfect  is  that  the  Coimcil's  lim- 
ited resources  are  further  diverted  from 
the  large  tasks  before  that  small  agency. 
The  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Enviroment  will  enable  Congress  to 
receive  the  annual  report  on  the  en- 
vironment from  the  President,  and  pro- 
vide a  single  forum  for  the  Chairman  of 
the  Coimcll  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
formally  submit  and  explain  the  report 
to  Congress.  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  provide  such  a  mechanism  to  reflect 
the  action  it  has  taken  in  establishing  in 
the  executive  branch  a  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

All  of  us  who  have  engaged  in  com- 
mittee work  involving  environmental  Is- 
sues have  become  decisiveily  aware  that 
environmental  quality  is  a  subject  which 
cuts  across  nearly  every  program  and  pol- 
icy of  this  Nation.  To  match  this  fact. 
Congress  must  provide  a  forum  to  enable 
a  single  comprehensive  review  and  anal- 
ysis of  the  relationship  of  environmental 
issues.  Such  a  mechanism  is  now  lacking 
and  such  a  mechanism  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Joint  Committee.  It  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  Congress,  in  all 
its  legislative  activities,  to  have  a  struc- 
ture which  can  acquire  information  on 
the  broad  reach  of  environmental  Issues 
In  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner and  make  such  reports  available  to 
each  of  the  standing  legislative  commit- 
tees. In  this  way  redundancy  and  over- 
lap can  be  avoided  in  legislation  and 
harmony  instead  of  conflict  can  be  woven 
into  legislation  arising  from  the  several 
committees. 

I  therefore  support  this  measure  and 
want  to  compUment  Senator  Muskie 
for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this  mat- 
ter back  to  the  Senate  early  in  the  92d 
Congress.  The  legislative  record  which 
supports  this  Joint  Committee  Is  impres- 
sive. In  Senator  Muskie's  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  hearings 
were  held  on  a  proposal  to  create  a  Se- 
lect Senate  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment^a  proposal  now  expanded  to  the 
Johit  Committee — with  two  volumes  of 
proceedings  that  include  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  helpful  testimony 
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ever  compiled  in  a  single  source  on  en- 
vironmental issues. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  three  committees  which  have 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  legis- 
lation to  the  Senate:  Senator  Magnuson, 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee; 
and  Senator  Cotton,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  that  committee.  Similarly, 
Senator  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Committee;  Senator  Gordon  Al- 
LOTT,  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
committee;  and  of  course  from  my  own 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
especially  the  chairman.  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  and  Senator  John 
Sherman  Cooper,  ranking  minority 
member  for  their  role  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor. 

The  action  the  Senate  takes  today  is 
yet  another  index  of  the  commitment  of 
this  Government,  including  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress,  to  provide  the  en- 
vironment necessary  for  all  Americans 
to  enjoy  a  quality  of  life. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  for  his  con- 
tribution to  this  undertaking  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  happy  pri- 
vilege of  serving  on  two  committees  af- 
fected by  this  resolution — the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  on  which  I  serve 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution,  and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker)  for  his  kind  and  gener- 
ous remarks.  It  Is  a  great  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  as  well  as  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  interest  in  this  impor- 
tant measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Join  Senator 
Baker  and  other  Members  in  expressing 
my  strong  support  for  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17,  which  would 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment. 

It  was  my  honor  last  year  to  cosponsor 
a  similar  resolution  and  then  to  represent 
the  Senate  during  the  unsuccessful  con- 
ference with  the  House.  I  am  once  again 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  Important 
joint  resolution. 

Creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment,  I  believe,  will  serve  to 
augment  and  streamline  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  handle  the  environmental 
challenge. 

The  current  Jurisdiction  over  environ- 
mental matters  is  somewhat  fragmented 
among  various  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate.  While  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  on  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve,  has  Jurisdiction  over  pollution 
control  legislation,  many  related  factors 
affecting  our  efforts  to  enhance  the  en- 
vironment are  properly  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  standing  committees. 

While  the  legislative  authority  of  these 
standing  committees  would  in  no  way  be 
altered  by  this  resolution,  I  believe  the 
creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment would  serve  as  a  useful  focus. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Chairman  Train  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Coimcll  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, spent  numerous  hours  in  testifying 
before  a  number  of  congressional  com- 
mittees last  year  on  various  environ- 
mental topics.  I  cannot  but  help  believe 
Chairman  Train's  time,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, would  occasionally  have  better 
served  if  a  single  forum  had  existed  for 
discussion  of  these  matters  and  reports 
to  the  Congress. 

The  Joint  Committee  we  are  dis- 
cussing today  would  create  such  a  forum 
and  focal  point.  It  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  two  of  the  Senate's 
most  effective  leaders  in  the  effort  to  de- 
velop environmental  enhancement  legis- 
lation are  necessarily  absent  today.  The 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  (Mr.  Randolph)  and 
the  committee's  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  (Mr.  Cooper)  have 
each  prepared  an  assessment  of  the  joint 
resolution.  As  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
value  their  observations,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Randolph's 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments by  Senators  Randolph  and  Cooper 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Randolph  Urges  Creation  of  Joint 
Committee  on    the   Environment 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  President,  for  nine  years 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  been 
deeply  Involved  in  the  development  of  legis- 
lation to  protect  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment. 

More  recently,  the  United  States  htis  wit- 
nessed a  resurgence  of  public  Interest  in  en- 
vironmental matters.  This  heightened  con- 
cern for  the  world  in  which  we  live  has 
brought  with  It  a  substantial  increase  In 
legislative  proposals,  not  only  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  but  within  that  of  other  committees 
who  are  engaged  with  us  In  this  important 
work. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  interest,  and  I  hops 
that  it  Is  sustained,  for  it  creates  a  body  of 
pubUc  opinion  that  allows  us  in  the  Congress 
to  move  swiftly  toward  the  enactment  of  laws 
necessary  to  protect  the  environment. 

The  growing  pressure  on  government  to 
provide  the  legal  mechanisms  and  the  leader- 
ship for  an  improved  environment,  while 
welcome,  brings  with  it  certain  administra- 
tive difficulties  within  the  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  co-sponsor  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today  to  create  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Environment.  Such  action  is  timely 
and  constitutes  a  proper  response  by  the 
Congress  in  adjusting  Its  own  organization 
to  the  new  and  urgent  demands  being  made 
on  It. 

With  responsibility  for  environmental  leg- 
islation divided  among  several  sUndlng  com- 
mittees, this  Joint  Committee  would  meet  an 
Important  need  by  coordinating  the  work  of 
the  standing  committees.  A  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Environment,  even  though  it  would 
be  non-legislative  in  nature,  would  facilitate 
a  more  efficient  operation  of  the  Congress  in 
an  area  that  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

The  Senate  can  demonstrate  its  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  a  better  environment 
by  approving  this  resolution  today. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  I 
was  not  able  to  participate  today  In  the  Sen- 
ate action  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Environment.  It  is  a  historic  act  that 
continues  the  development  of  Institutions 
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that  will  enable  Congress  to  be  responsive  to 
tbe  complex  and  urgent  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment. 

My  experience  with  the  Senate  spans  the 
emergence  of  public  concern  over  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  This  ejcperlence  clearly 
reveals  the  need  of  harmonizing  and  coordi- 
nating the  activities  of  the  many  standing 
legislative  committees  -^Ich  )iave  Jurisdic- 
tion over  various  mattfenr^lated  to  the 
environment.  The  Joint  Committee  on  En- 
vironment should  fill  this  need  and  I  sup- 
port It. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Senator  Baker 
for  managing  this  Resolution  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  also  commend  Senator  Boggs  for 
his  continued  and  steadfast  participation  In 
the  activities  of  Congress  on  environmental 
Issues.  These  two  men  are  as  responsible  as 
any  other  Senators  In  fashioning  environ- 
mental legislation  In  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
that  I  serve  with  these  men  as  well  as  with 
the  membership  of  the  full  committee.  Of 
course  commendation  Is  also  due  Senators 
Randolph  and  Muskle  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  Senators  Magnuson  and  Cotton 
of  the  Commerce  Committee  and  Senator 
Jackson  and  Albert  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee. These  men  have  been  Instrumental  In 
working  and  the  formula  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  they  have  performed  a  great  serv- 
ice In  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  also  Join  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  in  expressing  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  .  who  Is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Works.  The  interest  and 
support  that  he  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  have 
given  to  this  Joint  resolution  has  been 
most  important  in  building  support  for 
the  Joint  committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their  full 
support  to  the  Joint  resolution. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  at  this  point  a  statement  pre- 
pared for  delivery  by  Senator  Muskie  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17.  with  the  ex- 
planation that  Senator  Muskie,  who  has 
been  so  Instrumental  In  this  matter, 
found  It  necessary  to  be  absent  from  the 
Senate  today  on  a  very  important  mat- 
ter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Muskie  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statimznt  bt  Senator  Mubkik 

Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  President.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  serious  doubt  that  the  Congress 
needs,  and  wants,  a  non-leglslatlve  Joint 
committee  on  the  environment  as  prc^osed 
by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  17. 

This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  session  of 
the  Congress  In  which  this  proposal  or  simi- 
lar proposals  have  been  considered.  A  reso- 
lution Identical  to  this  one.  In  fact,  passed 
both  bodies  last  year  but  died  In  conference 
when  Congress  adjourned. 

During  that  session,  more  than  40  bUls  and 
resolutions  were  Introduced  In  the  Congress 
to  change  the  structure  of  the  legislative 
branch  so  it  might  work  more  effectively  on 
environmental  problems. 

I  think  these  events  suggest  that  the  Sen- 
ate recognlaes  a  Joint  committee  on  the  en- 
vironment could  accomplish  four  major  pur- 
poses In  the  conduct  of  the  Senate's  environ- 
mental business:  . 

1.  It  could   improve  greatly  the  Senate's 
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capacity  for  getting   together  the  relevant 

Information  concerning  existing  and  emerg- 
ing environmental  problems. 

2.  It  could  provide  the  continuing  study 
and  assessment  of  the  changing  relationship 
among  human  beings  and  their  environment 
so  that  corrective  measures  could  be  agreed 
upon  promptly  and  put  Into  action. 

3.  It  could  assist  the  Senate  In  keeping  an 
accurate  record  of  accomplishments  and  faU- 
ures  In  tbe  handling  of  environmental  prob- 
lems. No  such  legislative  machinery  now 
exists. 

4.  It  could  assist  the  Senate  In  maintain- 
ing Its  role  as  a  balance  to  the  executive  and 
Judicial  branches  In  the  Federal  considera- 
tion and  handling  of  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

The  executive  branch,  for  example,  changed 
Us  structure  last  year  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  the  environment.  The  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  was  set  up;  an  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality  was  authorized.  By 
reorganization  plans,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  were  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  President.  1  think  the  Senate  report  on 
last  year's  resolution  was  correct  when  it 
said; 

"It  Is  clear  that  none  of  the  existing  con- 
gressional committees  Is  equipped,  or  has 
the  Jurisdictional  authority,  to  provide  a 
CDmprehenslve  overview  which  will  identify 
the  emerging  problems  which  threaten  the 
deterioration  of  man's  environment." 

Let  me  emphasize,  as  I  did  when  the  reso- 
lution was  introduced  two  months  ago,  that 
the  Joint  committee  Is  not  Intended  to  in- 
vade or  Infringe  upon  the  substantive  Juris- 
diction of  any  standing  committee. 

To  the  contrary,  the  resolution  Intends  to 
provide  a  source  of  information  and  analysis 
which  the  standing  committees  do  not  have 
the  time  nor  the  authority  to  produce  for 
themselves. 

I  believe  the  Senate  recognizes  that  Con- 
gress needs  a  Joint  committee  on  the  envi- 
ronment; I  trust  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wall  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  Une  15,  beginning  with  the 
word  "The"  where  It  appears  the  first  time, 
strike  out  down  through  and  includlns 
line  19. 

The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
is  as  follows : 

The  appointment  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  Ninety-second  Congress  shaU 
be  made  (and  service  of  the  Initial  Members 
so  appointed  shall  continue  thereafter) 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
132  of  PubUc  Law  91-610,  Act  of  October 
26,  1970. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pletely concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  paying  strong  tribute  to  the 
sponsors  of  this  measure.  This  is  some 
of  the  most  needed  legislation  we  will 
consider  in  this  Congress.  More  and 
more,  we  are  concerned  with  our  envir- 
onment, and  more  and  more,  we  find 
that  we  need  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment.  We  need  a  Joint  commit- 
tee consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
various  committees  that  have  been 
named — Commerce,  Interior,  Public 
Works,  and  so  forth. 

Almost   every    Senator   is    concerned 


these  days  with  environment.  We  are  not 
only  concerned  with  pollution  but  also 
with  protection  of  the  unpolluted  en- 
vironment we  have.  We  are  not  only  con- 
cerned with  the  mud  that  we  use  to  pol- 
lute our  rivers  but  also  with  the  indus- 
trial wastes,  and  we  are  concerned  with 
growth  of  power  and  the  insatiability  of 
these  demands. 

So  it  Is  with  some  trepidation  that  I 
submit  an  amendment  against  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  has  such  a  dis- 
tinguished group  of  sponsors,  including 
my  very  respect€d  colleague,  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Mansfield;  and  Senator 
Muskie;  Senator  Macnuson;  Senator 
Randolph;  Senator  Jackson — chairmen 
of  great  committees — and  so  forth. 

I  feel  that  I  have  a  responsibiiity  to 
submit  this  amendment,  and  I  feel  that 
it  will  make  the  joint  resolution  a  better 
piece  of  legislation  than  it  is  at  present 

My  amendment,  on  line  15,  pag*-  2 
strikes  from  the  bill  the  provision: 

The  appointment  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate — 

This  applies  only  to  Members  of  the 
Senate.  It  does  not  apply  to  Members  of 
the  House. 

The  appointment  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  Ninety-second  Congress  shall 
be  made  (and  service  of  the  Initial  Members 
so  appointed  shall  continue  thereafter)  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  132 
of  Public  Law  91-510,  Act  of  October  26.  1970. 

Public  Law  91-510  is  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  and  section  132  Is 
the  provision  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  thai  provides  that  a  Senator 
may  serve  on  only  one  Joint  committee. 

The  exemption  provided  here  is  not 
only  an  exemption  for  the  92d  Congress, 
but  also,  anv  Senator  who  Is  appointed  to 
the  committee  as  the  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  will  be  permitted  to  serve 
and  his  service  will  continue  thereafter 
through  the  92d,  the  93d,  and  other 
Congresses. 

When  we  passed  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act,  we  recognized  that  be- 
fore its  enactment  there  was  no  provision 
whatever  that  limited  the  number  of 
joint  committees  on  which  Senators 
could  serve.  Manv  Senators  served  on 
several., One  Senator  served  on  as  many 
as  five  joint  committees.  We  "grand- 
fathered" in  all  those  Senators  who  were 
alreadv  serving  as  members  of  joint 
committees. 

Congress  subsequently  provided  that  if 
a  Senator  was  serving  on  more  than  one 
joint  committee  and  he  wanted  to  move 
and  go  to  another,  he  would  not  have  to 
give  up  all  the  joint  committees  on  which 
he  served.  He  would  have  to  give  up  only 
one,  and  then  he  could  be  appointed  to 
another  joint  committee.  So  we  have 
taken  care  of  all  the  provisions  that  we 
had  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  is  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 26,  1970,  but  really  the  Senate 
origin  of  this  act  dates  back  to  the  Mon- 
roney-Madden  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress;  and  the 
Senate  version  of  the  act  was  passed 
3  years  before  that.  It  was  only  after 
action  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
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in  the  9l8t  Congress  that  the  Senate 
passed  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  Under  its  provisions,  for  this 
Congress— that  is,  the  92d  Congress— 
the  chairman  of  the  newly  formed  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
will  be  Representative  Brooks,  of  Texaa, 
who  has  called  the  organization  meeting 
of  the  committee  for  this  coming  Thurs- 
day, the  day  after  tomorrow. 

And  yet,  before  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  has  really  gone  into  effect, 
before  any  meeting  of  any  joint  commit- 
tee has  been  permitted  to  take  effect,  we 
will  be  eroding  the  provisions  of  the  act 
by  saying  it  shall  not  apply  to  the  next 
Joint  congressional  coinmlttee  we  have 
created. 

I  would  say  that  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Environment  is  the  most  impor- 
tant Joint  committee  that  has  been 
created  at  least  since  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy.  Everyone  In  the 
Senate  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
serve  on  this  committee,  but  we  should 
provide  that  Senators  should  have  to 
leave  another  joint  committee  in  order 
to  serve  on  it.  If  this  provision  Is 
stricken,  there  is  not  a  single  Senator 
that  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
serve.  All  he  will  have  to  do  is  to  leave 
some  other  joint  committee  upon  which 
he  serves  and  say,  "I  would  rather  serve 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment, which  Is  the  new  committee  we 
have  created  than  serve  on  the  other 
joint  congressional  committee  upon 
which  I  serve."  But  If  this  amendment 
is  not  adopted  and  the  language  we  have 
in  the  bill  is  adopted,  then  we  will  not 
have  continued  diffusion  of  opportunity 
for  junior  Members  and  less  experienced 
Members  to  serve  on  a  new,  important, 
and  signiflcant  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

This  committee  will  affect  every  single 
State  in  the  Union.  It  will  have  an  effect 
on  pollution,  park  development,  and  en- 
vironmental control  in  every  one  of  the 
States.  Every  Senator  should,  therefore, 
have  an  opportimity  to  serve  on  it.  If 
we  provide  for  this,  we  will  be  going  back 
to  the  old  system  of  seniority  and  com- 
mittee chairmen,  smd  so  forth,  which  will 
mean  a  proliferation  of  joint  committee 
responsibihties. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  different  prop- 
osition than  we  have  entered  into  be- 
fore. We  have  given  Senators  an  op- 
portunity to  continue  to  serve  on  many 
committees  because  they  were  already 
appointed  before  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  was  passed.  We  have 
given  them  the  op)portunity,  if  they 
wanted  to  serve  on  some  other  joint  com- 
mittee, to  leave  only  one  of  them  of 
which  they  are  a  member  &nd  go  on  to 
another;  but  this  provision  says  that  we 
win  not  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  for  the  Senate  only,  and  will  say  that 
Senators  appointed  to  this  new  commit- 
tee, passed  after  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  was  passed,  will  continue 
to  serve  thereafter. 

I  submit  that  if  we  believe  In  legisla- 
tive reorganization,  if  we  believe  in  the 
opportunity  for  every  Senator  to  partici- 
pate, if  we  believe  that  the  work  of  the 
Senate  should  be  spread  out  among  all 


Senators  elected  to  the  Senate,  then  this 
provision  should  be  stricken  and  the  rest 
of  this  excellent,  important,  and  signifi- 
cant legislation  should  be  passed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee (Ml  the  Environment  appeals  very 
much  to  the  Senate,  and  xmdoubtedly  to 
the  American  people.  However,  I  think 
It  Is  about  time  that  a  gentle  warning 
be  sounded  on  the  general  subject  of 
creating  so  many  Joint  congressional 
committees. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  why  I 
think  we  should  be  wary  of  continuing 
down  the  road  of  establishing  additional 
Joint  committees.  One  that  I  have  noted 
In  past  years  is  the  increasing  tendency 
of  Joint  committees  becoming  super  com- 
mittees which  invade  the  responsibilities 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  resolution  does 
provide  for  a  Joint  committee  to  be 
created  which  has  no  legislative  respon- 
sibiUty.  It  would  make  only  recommenda- 
tions. The  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  would  have  to  pass  on 
any  legislation  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  such  Joint  committee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  perfectly  well 
aware  of  that.  That  Is  also  true  on  some 
of  the  other 

Mr.  METCALF.  Most  of  the  other 

Mr.  COTTON.  Most  of  the  other  com- 
mittees. Nevertheless.  I  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  tendency  I  have  observed  In 
some  of  these  operations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  note  that  there  are  presently 
seven  joint  committees  which  have  been 
authorized  smd,  with  the  estaiblishment 
of  one  for  the  environment,  we  will  soon 
be  able  to  almost  permit  membership  on 
a  joint  committee  for  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  and  House. 

Each  year  we  apparently  equip  the 
joint  conmiittees  with  larger  staffs  and 
more  money. 

In  fiscal  1970,  those  presently  In  being 
required  appropriations  of  $1,955,000  for 
their  activities. 

In  fiscal  1971,  it  Increased  to  $2,118,615. 

In  fiscal  1972  they  are  budgeted  for 
$2,684,465,  including  $425,000  for  the  new 
Joint  Conmiittee  on  Congressional 
Operations. 

The  seven  committees  are  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures which  now  has  a  staff  and 
spends  $65,000  per  year.  In  a  sense,  Mr. 
President,  this  Is  a  supercommlttee  that 
oversees  and  recommends  and  Investi- 
gates matters  usually  in  the  province  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
$614,000.  That  also  is  almost  a  super- 
committee  which  sometimes  operates  In 
the  appropriations  field.  v 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, $467,000,  we  all  agree,  fulfills  a  dis- 
tinct, necessary,  definite,  and  indepen- 
dent function. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  Is  a 
longstanding  committee — $272,000. 


The  Joint  Conmiittee  on  Intemsd  Rev- 
enue Taxation,  $714,780,  which  gets  into 
the  field  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction— $125,930,  which  Is  In  the  field, 
of  course,  of  the  regular  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 

Finally  there  Is  the  new  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Congressional  Operations  which 
is  starting  out  with  $425,000. 

My  concern  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents  because  I  can  see  that 
it  could  be  argued  that  this  concern  for 
the  environment  extends  across  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  almost  every  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House.  An 
overall  joint  committee  might  fimction 
very  well  in  looking  at  the  forest  Instead 
of  the  trees  and  doing  what  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Montana  (Mr.  Met- 
cale)  very  correctly  suggests:  Making 
recommendations  to  be  Implemented  by 
the  proper  standing  committees. 

We  have  several  committees  In  the 
Congress  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  environment.  For  instance  here  In 
the  Senate  we  have  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy,  Natural  Resources,  and  the  Eii- 
vlronment  In  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. In  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
we  have  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution.  There  are  subcommit- 
tees on  minerals,  materials,  and  fuels; 
parks  and  recreation;  public  lands;  and 
water  and  power  resources  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

In  the  House  there  is  a  Subcommittee 
CHI  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources 
in  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions; and  a  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  CMiservatlon  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

While  these  subcommittees  are  well 
known  for  their  environmental  activities. 
as  a  practical  matter  we  could  name 
the  whole  list  of  committees.  In  some 
way  they  practically  all  extend  hito  the 
very  important  field  of  the  environment. 
Consider  the  important  work  of  our 
newly  renamed  "Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs"  In  whose 
locale  much  of  the  environmental 
crunch  Is  occurring.  Similarly  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  must  weight  the  effect 
on  the  environment  of  the  various  tax 
Incentives  and  other  revenue  proposals. 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Forces  cer- 
tainly has  a  continuing  concern  in  the 
matter,  while  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Is  not  only  concerned 
with  what  we  are  doing  on  earth  but  in 
the  vast  reaches  of  space.  Even  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  must  be  con- 
cerned about  the  environment.  Several 
of  us  have  list^ied  to  considerable  testi- 
mony regarding  the  effect  of  the  SST 
on  the  atmosphere. 

With  this  all-pervading  Interest  in  the 
environment,  I  will  be  Interested  In 
watching  how  11  Members  of  each  body 
shall  be  selected  to  serve  on  this  joint 
committee,  since  almost  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  serves 
on  a  standing  committee  that  deals  with 
this  problem.  In  a  sense,  It  gives  them 
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some  experience  and  qualification  which 
would  make  them  perfectly  eligible  and 
be  good  reason  for  them  to  seek  service 
upon  this  committee. 

It  has  been  my  experience,  and  this 
may  be  one  of  the  matters  that  would 
be  cured  by  a  change  in  the  seniority  pol- 
icy, that  as  the  years  go  on  we  get  our- 
selves on  too  many  committees  and  find 
ourselves  in  a  situation  where  it  is  almost 
imiMSsible  to  do  Justice  to  all  of  them. 
It  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  have 
served  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  I  have  had  to  forego  that  duty 
due  to  increased  responsibilities  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  particularly 
my  recent  assignment  to  the  Defense 
Subcommittee. 

I  merely  wanted  to  take  this  time  to 
sound  a  warning,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  we  create  these  joint  committees 
and  they  get  a  staff  and  an  aggressive 
chairman,  the  first  thing  we  know  we  are 
building  up  a  supercommittee  that  is 
dupUcating  and  invswiing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  authority  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  standing  committees. 

It  could  be  an  entering  wedge  that 
could  lead  to  another  thing  as  there 
have  been  an  increasing  number  of  per- 
fectly sincere  and  dedicated  Senators 
and  Representatives — and  I  have  noted 
their  increase  during  the  last  few  years — 
who  are  constantly  advocating  joint 
hearings.  We  have  had  two  or  three  ex- 
amples in  the  committee  on  which  I 
serve.  I  have  steadfastly  opposed  it,  not 
because  I  do  not  welcome  the  presence  of 
our  friends  from  the  other  body  to  sit 
with  us,  but  because  this  is  a  Bicameral 
Congress.  A  great  many  Members,  espe- 
cially inexperienced  Members,  have  the 
idea  that  we  will  accomplish  a  lot  more 
and  get  through  a  lot  earlier  and  speed 
up  the  wheels  of  legislation  if  we  indulge 
more  and  more  in  the  practice  of  joint 
hearings. 

Our  coimtry  is  entitled  to  have  the  in- 
dependent judgment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  body  that  is  close  to 
the  people,  elected  in  districts  of  approxi- 
mately equal  population  representing 
urban  districts,  surburban  districts,  and 
rural  districts.  Not  only  Is  the  country 
entitled  to  have  the  independent  judg- 
ment of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  but 
it  is  equally  entitled  to  have  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Every  time  we  move  into  the  realm  of 
joint  effort,  and  I  repeat  we  have  gotten 
to  the  point  that  we  now  have  eight  oper- 
ating joint  committees — and  we  are 
moving  further  and  further  into  a  uni- 
cameral realm.  Every  time  we  move  fur- 
ther into  the  practice  of  joint  effort  and 
collaborating,  we  come  closer  to  the  point 
when  someone  will  want  to  start — and 
we  may  be  surprised  at  how  many  Mem- 
bers will  find  it  appealing  to  them — en- 
gaging more  and  more  in  joint  hearings 
instead  of  going  our  separate  ways  and 
then  reconciling  our  differences  in  com- 
mittees of  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  against  the 
proposal  to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Environment,  but  I  am  raising  a  word 
of  warning.  It  seems  J^hat  every  time  we 
find  some  attractive  and  important  field 
of  activity  some  immediately  want  to 
create  a  joint  committee  of  the  House 


and  Senate.  We  are  creating  a  super- 
structure that  I  was  going  to  say  could 
someday  even  rival  the  bureaucracy 
downtown.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  make 
such  an  impossible  statement  because 
that  would  be  an  impossibility.  I  hope  we 
will  consider  the  matter  very  carefully 
before  we  move  any  further  toward  cre- 
ating more  joint  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hamphire,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
on  which  I  serve  for  his  perceptive  re- 
marks. I  agree  with  much  of  what  Sena- 
tor Cotton  has  said. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I,  too,  have  some 
concern  for  the  proliferation  of  joint 
committees  or  committees  generally.  I 
think  there  is  a  trend  toward  the  bureau- 
cratic proliferation  of  the  legislative 
department.  However,  I  do  feel  there 
is  justification  for  the  creation  of  this 
joint  committee. 

It  is  important  to  note,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  noted, 
that  this  proposal  is  not  for  the  creation 
of  a  legislative  committee  as  in  the  for- 
mat of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  but  rather  for  a  joint  committee 
whose  primary  fimction  is  to  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  and  as  a  conduit  for 
highly  specialized  information  to  serve 
the  existing  standing,  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  agree  with  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  proliferation  of  joint  commit- 
tees may  in  time  lead  to  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  yearning  for  a  unicameral  sys- 
tem that  may  be  harbored  in  our  breast. 
I  hope  not.  I  think  the  Nation  has  been 
served  well  by  the  bicameral  system. 

However,  in  the  case  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee in  the  nature  of  a  clearinghouse  of 
information  in  such  a  difficult  and  per- 
vasive area  as  environment,  I  think  the 
disadvantages,  when  weighed  against  the 
advantages,  are  not  important  or  signif- 
icant enough  to  alter  the  desirability 
and  attractiveness  of  this  particular  ef- 
fort. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  very 
much  longer.  I  think  it  should  proceed 
soon  to  a  vote  on  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
would  only  make  these  remarks  in  op- 
position: 

First  of  all,  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
situation  is  such  that,  if  we  are  not  care- 
ful, many  committees  will  be  staffed  en- 
tirely by  a  certain  elite  group  of  Senators 
beised  on  seniority  or  otherwise.  There 
has  to  be  some  basis  for  limitation.  But  I 
think  this  threat  is  less  applicable  in  this 
case  than  it  is  in  most,  because,  once 
again,  of  the  nature  of  this  committee — 
that  is,  a  joint  committee  serving  as  an 
advisory  committee,  with  a  clearing- 
house, coordinative  function,  and  not  as 
a  legislative  committee. 

I  might  point  out  that  if  the  bill  were 
amended  as  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  there 
would  be  70  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
would  not,  under  present  committee  as- 
signments, be  eligible  to  serve.  They 
would  include  such  distinguished  Sen- 
ators who  have  expertise  in  this  field  as 
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the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Randolph),  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Conunittee,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr 
MusKiE) ,  tlie  senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  (Mr.  Magnoson),  and  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  1  second. 

The  idea  behind  the  creation  of  the 
committee  was  to  gather  together  those 
with  special  knowledge  and  having  direct 
relationship  with  legislative  committees. 
I  would  suggest,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  that  the  only  other  commit- 
tee formed  in  that  regard  was  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  has  on  it 
certain  ranking  members  of  experience 
in  the  field  covered  by  that  committee 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALP.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  said  that  70  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  not  be  eligible  to  serve  on 
the  committee.  The  70  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  have  to  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  give  up  another  joint 
committee  before  they  would  be  eligible 
to  serve  on  that  committee.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  would  be  eligible  to 
serve  on  that  committee  imder  my 
amendment  by  doing  what  they  would 
have  to  do  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act — resign 
from  one  joint  committee  before  being 
permitted  to  be  a  member  of  another 
joint  committee. 

The  whole  concept  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  was  that  we  would 
have  some  diffusion  in  the  responsibili- 
ties of  Members  of  this  body  and  would 
not  pile  up  committee  membership  and 
committee  chairmanship  in  all  the  other 
joint  committees.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened before  the  passage  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator's  point  is  well  taken.  I  mis- 
stated the  issue.  I  should  have  said  that 
before  certain  Senators  could  serve  on 
the  Joint  committee  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  it  would  require  substan- 
tial reorganization  of  the  present  com- 
mittee assignments  in  order  to  let  them 
serve  on  the  new  committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  language  of  joint 
resolution  which  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
would  strike  is  to  permit  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  serve  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit some  Members  of  the  Senate  from 
serving  on  the  New  joint  committee  un- 
less they  relinquished  memberships  on 
other  joint  committees.  This  effect  would 
result  by  reason  of  the  provisions  we 
recently  adopted  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970. 

I  submit  this  was  a  consequence  which 
was  not  known  to  the  Senate  when  it 
initially  acted  upon  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 207  in  the  91st  Congress. 

Subsequent  to  the  filing  of  the  Senate 
report  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  207  on 
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July  22,  1970,  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970  was  enacted  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1970.  This  measure  provides  in 
part  that  no  Member  of  the  Senate  may 
serve  at  the  same  time  on  more  than  two 
standing  committees  and  one  special,  se- 
lect, or  joint  committee. 

This  provision  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  has  the  effect  of  defeat- 
ing the  primary  purpose  of  the  Joint  E^- 
viromnent  Committee.  It  was  the  clear 
Intent  of  the  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  207  of  the  91st  Congress,  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17  this  year, 
that  the  joint  committee  should  serve  as 
a  forum  in  which  envirormiental  prob- 
lems under  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than 
one  standing  committee  should  be  com- 
prehensibly reviewed  and  studied.  A  ma- 
jor purpose  was  to  insure  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  standing  committees  having 
Important  environmental  responsibilities 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  on 
the  joint  committee  and  to  coordinate  a 
meaningful  legislative  envlrorunental 
program. 

The  provisions  of  section  132  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  would, 
however,  prevent  any  Member  already 
serving  on  a  special,  select,  or  joint  com- 
mittee from  serving  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  E^virormient.  The  effect 
of  this  would  be  that  no  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  or 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, could  bring  his  experience  and 
expertise  to  bear  on  environmental  prob- 
lems involving  atomic  energy  or  the 
economy  unless  they  relinquished  those 
positions.  I  suggest  that  this  was  not  the 
Intent  of  the  sponsors  or  the  committees 
which  considered  the  joint  resolution. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  while  I  recognize  there  is  merit  In 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana,  I  find 
that  I  must  oppose  the  amendment  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

QTTOR17M   CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TEAS   AND    NATS    ORDERED 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

QUORT7M    CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  an  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
«nt.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CALF)  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  17  fol- 
low immediately  after  the  announcement 
of  the  vote  on  the  impending  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  conmiit- 
tee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4690) 
to  incresise  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  465)  mtiking  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  465) 
making  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  mes- 
sage just  received  by  the  Senate  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4690  is  a  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  unani- 
mously, and  I  believe  that  there  are  Sen- 
ators who  would  like  a  vote  on  this  con- 
ference report  today. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conference  report  be  con- 
sidered immediately. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  INTEREST  RATE 
LIMITATIONS — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  4690)  to  increase  the 
public  debt  limit  set  foiith  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  today.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
bill  Increased  the  temporary  debt  limit 
from  $395  billion  to  $430  billion  and 
made  certain  other  changes  in  present 
law.  The  Senate  made  no  change  in  this 
provision,  but  added  a  new  title  to  the 
bill  increasing  social  security  benefits  10 
percent  twiross  the  board,  with  certain 
other  provisions. 


Let  me  summarize  what  the  conferees 
did. 

The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  providing  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  Increase.  The  House 
was  unwilling  to  agree  to  a  $100  mini- 
mum benefit.  However,  the  10-percent 
increase  does  apply  to  the  existing 
minimum,  so  that  the  minimum  benefit 
imder  the  conference  agreement  will  go 
up  from  $64  to  $70.40. 

I  quote  from  the  statement  of  the 
managers  in  this  regard: 

The  Managers  beUeve  that  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  Increase  the  minimum  benefit 
amount  beyond  the  10  i>ercent  provided  In 
the  conference  agreement  at  this  time  since 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  pres- 
ently considering  social  security  legislation, 
and  It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  Managers 
that  the  minimum  benefit  Is  among  a  num- 
ber of  proiK>sals  Included  In  that  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  my  imderstanding,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  oa 
Ways  and  Means  to  consider  a  proposal 
to  substantially  incresise  the  mlnimimi 
benefit  both  for  welfare  payments  and 
for  social  security  pasrments.  The  House 
conferees  insisted  on  the  House's  prerog- 
ative to  initiate  that  legislation. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  guaran- 
teed a  10-percent  increase  in  maximum 
family  benefits.  The  House  conferees 
greed  to  this  provision  which  will  assure 
that  all  families,  both  now  and  in  the 
future,  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  10- 
percent  social  security  increase. 

The  5-percent  increase  in  special  pay- 
ments to  persons  age  72  and  over  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees.  This 
provision  of  the  Senate  amendment  wHl 
raise  special  benefits  from  $46  to  $48.30 
for  individuals  and  from  $69  to  $72.50 
for  couples. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  in  the 
earnings  limitation,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment would  have  raised  the  annual  limit 
from  $1,680  to  $2,400.  The  House  confer- 
ees disagreed  to  the  Senate  amendment 
at  this  time,  and  the  report  of  the  man- 
agers states  Eis  follows: 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  managers 
that  the  House  will  be  considering  this  nuit- 
ter  In  connection  with  social  security  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  they  expect  that  the 
legislation  reported  out  by  the  C^mxalttee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  provide  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  earnings  test. 

With  regard  to  the  taxsAIe  wage  base, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  raising  the  taxable  wage 
base  from  $7,800  to  $9,000  effective  in 
January  1972. 

With  regard  to  the  tax  rates,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  taxes  necessary  to 
assure  the  actuarial  soimdness  of  the  so- 
cial security  cash  benefit  program.  Un- 
der the  conference  agreement,  the  tax 
rate  on  employers  and  employees  will  be 
4.6  percent  through  1972  and  5  percent 
from  1973  to  1975,  as  under  present  law, 
with  the  only  increase  above  present  law 
occurring  after  1976,  when  the  rate 
would  go  up  from  5  percent  to  S.15 
percent. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  social  se- 
curity bill  which  we  expect  will  be  sent 
to  the  Senate  later  this  year  will  call  for 
a  further  increase  in  the  social  security 
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tax,  because  additional  benefits  will  be 
provided. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  permit  the 
States  to  disregard,  for  welfare  purposes, 
the  retroactive  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease check  that  will  be  mailed  out  in 
June. 

Briefly,  the  conference  agreement  will 
increase  social  secimty  benefits  by  $3.6 
billion  in  the  first  full  year,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  more  than  26  million  beneficiaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yesis  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen  ) .  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi tMr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Pdlbright),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrkll),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansoeld)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskib)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  Ulness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Oambrell),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montota),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mlimesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFrN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley 
and  Mr.  Javits),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  are  necessarily 
absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

TTie  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Co- 
oper) is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pan- 
Nnr)  is  absent  because  of  a  death  In  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATza)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and  the  Senator 


from  Texas 

(Mr.  Tower)    would  each 

vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  76, 

nays  0,£is  follows: 

|No.  24  Leg.] 

TEAS— 76 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Packwood 

Allen 

Pong 

Pastore 

Allott 

Gritnn 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Oumey 

PeU 

Baker 

Hansen 

Percy 

Beall 

Hart 

Prouty 

BelUnon 

Haxtke 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Roth 

Hoggs 

Hruska 

Sax  be 

Brock 

Hughea 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Jackaon 

Smith 

Byrd.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bpong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Long 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

ChUes 

Matblas 

Symington 

Church 

McClellan 

Taft 

Cook 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

CranAon 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Dole 

MUler 

Williams 

Domlnick 

Mondale 

Young 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Ellender 

Nelson 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 34 

Bayh 

Oambrell 

Mansfield 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Montoya 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Case 

Harris 

Muskie 

Cooper 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Eastland 

Javiu 

Sparkman 

Fannin 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stevenson 

Fulbnght 

Kennedy 

Tower 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  at  the  time  of  the  vote  I  was 
on  my  way  to  Washington  from  the 
funeral  of  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  in  an 
Air  Force  plane  which  was  delayed  by  a 
head  wind,  and  though  my  vote  was  not 
needed.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  favor  it  very 
strongly,  and  am  so  recorded  on  this 
measure,  having  voted  on  the  original 
bill  when  it  left  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is 
an  earnest  of  our  good  faith  that  we  have 
acted  so  promptly,  after  our  inability 
to  act  at  the  end  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  because  of  the  embroilment  in 
trade  matters  and  other  measures  with 
which  I  was  deeply  concerned.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  we  have  made  good  on  our 
promise  to  the  older  people  of  America 
that  they  would  not  suffer  because  of  the 
differences  which  developed  In  this 
Chamber  on  other  matters  of  national 
interest. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE   ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  17),  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  agreement,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  217. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 


(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  EUstland),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hdmpb- 
REY),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman), 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr! 
Stevenson)  are  necessarily  sibsent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopn) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  F*m- 
nin)  is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[No.  26  Leg.] 
TEAS— 38 


Beall 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

HolUngs 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Hughes 

Percy 

Brooke 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Buckley 

Mathias 

Roth 

Burdlck 

McOee 

Sazbe 

Byrd.  Va. 

McOovem 

Schwelker 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Spang 

ChUes 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Thurmond 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Welcker 

Ervln 

Nelson 

Williams 

- 

NATS— 43 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Pastore 

Allott 

Pong 

Pell 

Anderson 

Grlffln 

Prouty 

Baker 

Gurney 

Rlblcoff 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Scott 

Bible 

Hart 

Smith 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Stennls 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hniska 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Symington 

Cniurch 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

Cotton 

Long 

Tunney 

Cxzrtls 

Magniinon 

Young 

Dole 

McClellan 

Domlnick 

MUler 

NOT  VOTING — ai 

Allen 

Gambrell 

Mansfield 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Montoya 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Cooper 

Harris 

Muskie 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Fannin 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

So  Mr.  Metcalf's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL  obtained  the  floor. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield,  so  that  we  may  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  and  that  Senators  will  know 
that  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordereid. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
strongly  the  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment. 

I  do  so  as  one  who  has  both  a  deep 
interest  and  also  legislative  responsibili- 
ties in  international  environmental  mat- 
ters. I  might  add  that  I  have  been  op- 
posed generally  to  a  proliferation  of  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe 
that  each  problem  and  each  special  con- 
stituency must  have  its  own  committee. 
Too  often  proposals  for  new  committees 
are  born  of  a  desire  to  give  prestige  and 
status  to  a  relatively  narrow  area  of  con- 
cern; and  if  all  such  proposals  were  ap- 
proved, we  would  have  a  totally  unman- 
ageable fragmentation  of  legislative  re- 
sponsibility. 

But  this  proposal  for  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Environment,  I  believe,  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction;  away  from 
fragmentation  and  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  environmental  problems, 
which  by  their  nature  touch  on  nearly 
every  p>art  of  our  national  life,  as  well  as 
our  relations  with  other  peoples  and  na- 
tions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committea  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  I  have  been 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  a  more 
comprehensive  legislative  organization 
in  the  environmental  field,  as  committee 
after  committee  came  before  the  Rules 
Committee  quite  legitimately  requesting 
funds  to  explore  one  part  of  the  total  en- 
vironmental problem. 

I  support  this  joint  resolution  also  as 
one  who  has  a  specific  legislative  respon- 
sibility as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  International  Envi- 
ronment of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. We  are  not  the  only  Nation  or 
people  in  the  world  concerned  al>out  pol- 
lution. Throughout  the  world  there  Is  a 
growing  recognition  that  there  are  no 
national  boimdarles  to  the  environment 
or  to  environmental  problems;  that  we 
all  share  one  atmosphere,  and  that  the 
same  ocean  waters  lap  on  the  shores  of 
many  nations. 

The  International  Conference  on  the 
Environment  to  be  held  next  year  in 
Stockholm  is  one  indication  of  this  grow- 
ing worldwide  awareness. 

Consequently,  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
formation  of  this  new  committee,  the  In- 
ternational aspects  of  environmental 
problems  would  be  kept  very  much  in 
mind  and  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In  the 
international  environmental  field  would 
be  borne  in  mind  in  determining  the 
composition  of  this  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Environment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  welcome 
agam  the  opportunity  to  pass  the  joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  Jomt  Committee 
on  Environment. 

In  my  view  it  identifies  an  important 
gap  in  our  system  of  environmental  pro- 
tection and  provides  an  effective  means 


for  Oiling  that  gap.  Although  Congress 
In  the  past  year  has  Isecome  increasingly 
sensitive  to  problems  of  environmental 
protection,  repeatedly  its  efforts  in  this 
area  have  been  hampered  by  an  unfor- 
tunate lack  of  coordination.  DupUcation 
of  effort  has  too  often  denied  valuable 
resources  to  projects  of  vital  importance. 
Laudable  efforts  have  too  often  been 
dissipated  by  dispersal  In  different,  aad 
sometimes  inconsistent,  directions.  The 
joint  resolution  before  us,  by  bringing 
together  members  of  tJie  various  environ- 
mentally oriented  committees  of  Con- 
gress into  one  joint  committee,  for  once 
would  provide  for  the  kind  of  coordina- 
tion which  has  been  missing. 

It  would  also  enable  Ck)ngress  to  ex- 
amine more  thoroughly  a  broad  range  of 
environmental  Issues.  In  the  recent 
past,  the  environmental  movement  has 
expanded  its  focus  from  questions  of 
esthetics  and  conservation  to  problems 
of  public  health,  population  growth,  and 
technology  assessment.  As  this  expansion 
continues — as  indeed  it  must  if  our  total 
environment  is  to  be  protected  and  en- 
hanced— increased  environmental  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Congress  will  also 
be  needed.  The  proposal  for  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment  wisely  antici- 
pates that  need. 

In  view  of  the  worthy  objectives  of  the 
proposal,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Congress 
failed  to  act  on  it  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  session.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
move  quickly  this  year  to  establish  an 
Institution  which  is  so  obviously  in  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  the  establishment  of  a  new  joint 
Senate-House  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment. Nearly  all  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  stewardship  of  our  environ- 
ment, because  the  issues  and  programs 
involved  in  this  broad  policy  area  involve 
many  legislative  jurisdictions.  There  is 
wide  agreement,  I  believe,  on  the  need 
for  a  new  mechanism  to  undertake  com- 
prehensive, high-level  analysis  and  to 
conduct  hearings  which  would  avoid 
repetition  of  the  same  testimony  before 
several  committees  of  the  Congress.  Such 
a  mechanism  Is  needed  to  economize  the 
time  of  busy  legislators  in  both  houses. 

The  administration  has  shown  its  will- 
ingness to  consolidate,  coordinate,  and 
generally  Improve  the  executive  branch 
approaches  to  environmental  policies  and 
programs  through  the  establishment  of 
a  Presidential  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  a  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
ment within  the  Domestic  Council,  a  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
more  rec«itly  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  The 
real  issue  which  faces  the  Senate  today 
is  whether  the  Congress  will  measure  the 
consequences  of  these  organizational 
changes  In  terms  of  its  own  legislative 
response. 

The  91st  Congress  studied  a  number 
of  alternative  methods  to  accomplish  the 
objective  of  Improved  policy  review,  giv- 
ing the  concept  of  a  joint  committee  the 
most  serious  attention.  Outside  of  Gov- 
ernment, several  prestigious  research  or- 
ganizations including  the  Committee  on 
£kx>nomlc  Development,  the  Brookings 


Institution,  and  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  issued  reports  which  endorsed 
the  joint  committee  mechanism.  A  new 
joint  committee  will  provide  a  unique 
opportimlty  in  my  view,  for  committee 
cooperation  and  mediation  In  environ- 
mental policy  matters.  It  should  also  as- 
sist in  maintaining  legislative  equality 
among  the  numerous  committees  con- 
cerned and  provide  a  central  fonun  for 
yearly,  across-the-board  reviews  and  full 
public  discussion  of  the  President's  an- 
nual environmental  report  and  related 
messages. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  17  is  modeled  after 
the  legislation  considered  by  the  91st 
Congress  which  was  accepted  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  but  failed  to  emerge 
from  the  conference  committee  In  the 
closing,  hectic  days  of  the  second  session. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
this  time  of  rapid  change  and  progress. 
Congress  must  retain  flexibility  as  an 
institution  and  be  prepared  to  improve 
its  structure  In  order  to  meet  and  solve 
important  problems  facing  the  Nation. 
There  are  no  more  pressing  national 
problems  than  those  embodied  in  tiie 
term  "environment."  It  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  adjust  its  structure  to  meet 
head-on  in  a  coordinated  fashion  these 
problems.  Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to 
join  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusaoE),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  other  Sen- 
ators In  sponsoring  the  joint  resolution 
to  create  a  joint  committee  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  on  has 
begun  to  recognize  danger  signals  aris- 
ing from  the  very  developments  we  have 
pursued  as  goals  of  national  policy — ^In- 
dustrial growth  and  Innovations;  the 
tapping  of  natural  resources;  mechani- 
zation and  cybernation;  and  a  blanket- 
ing network  of  fast,  powerful,  efficient 
air,  land,  and  water  transports. 

We  have  awakened  to  the  realization 
that  the  uninvited  companion  of  eco- 
nomic progress  Is  too  often  an  unseen 
environmental  hazard  or  poisonous  by- 
product. Our  national  cost  accounts  for 
evaluating  technological  progress  must 
weigh  fully  in  the  balance  the  assault 
of  that  technology  on  our  air  and  water 
and  our  soil,  the  marring  of  our  coun- 
tryside, and  the  brutalizing  of  our 
tranquility. 

In  1971  and  beyond,  this  committee 
will  undertake  as  a  first  priority  to 
evaluate,  and,  where  necessary,  balance 
the  necesary  growth  of  commerce  against 
the  essential  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

This  Is  not  a  new  task,  though  it  has 
assumed  new  prominence  and  urgency. 
In  the  past,  the  committee  has  both  in- 
vestigated and  legislated  on  such  envi- 
ronmental concerns  as  the  impact  of 
pesticides  on  fish  and  wildlife,  radiation 
emissions  from  electronic  products,  air- 
port and  airways  noise  abatement,  estu- 
arine  contamination,  sport  and  commer- 
cial fisheries  conservation,  and  rail,  avi- 
ation, and  motor  vehicle  safety — each 
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reflecting  the  committee's  cMJcern  and 
responsibility  for  a  sound  physical  en- 
vironment as  well  as  a  healthy  economic 
environment. 

To  meet  its  growing  responsibilities  in 
environmental  matters  as  well  as  to  fa- 
cilitate its  overall  efBciency,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  established  two  new 
subcommittees  in  1969:  The  Subcommit- 
tee aa  the  Environment  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 

The  work  of  the  committee,  in  par- 
ticular of  these  two  subcommittees  will 
include  such  environmentally  critical 
projects  as:  First,  the  stimulation  of  low- 
emission  vehicle  development  through 
Federal  motor  vehicle  procurement 
practices;  second,  examination  of  the 
environmental  as  well  as  the  economic 
implications  of  powerplant  siting  and  re- 
lated issues :  third,  the  conservation  and 
nondegradating  development  of  ocean 
resources;  fourth,  examination  of  the 
need  for  new  measures  to  assure  the  en- 
vironmental integrity  of  estuarine  areas 
and  coastal  zones;  fifth,  the  exploration 
of  techniques  for  promoting  more  eCQ- 
cent,  less  polluting  technology  for 
energy  generation;  sixth,  the  compre- 
hensive investigation  of  transportation- 
related  noise  from  trucks  to  motorcycles 
to  aircraft;  seventh,  the  review  of  prog- 
ress in  controlling  electronic  radiation 
from  television  sets  and  microwave 
ovens;  eighth,  review  of  recent  develop- 
ments and  the  need  for  restructuring  in 
weather  modification  programs;  ninth, 
the  examination  of  available  technology 
for  control  and  improvement  of  the  in- 
terior environment  with  emphasis  on  air 
purification  possibilites;  tenth,  study  of 
the  degradation  of  railroad  rights-of- 
way  because  of  sewage  disposal  proce- 
dures; eleventh,  exploration  of  the  need 
for  technology  assessment  prior  to  the 
undertaking  of  new  conunercial  ventures 
and  production  of  new  potentially  haz- 
ardous substances;  twelfth,  examination 
of  needed  changes  in  the  process  of  en- 
virorunental  litigation;  thirteenth,  a  re- 
view of  progress  t6ward  the  elimination 
of  pesticides  contamination  of  the  en- 
vironment; and  fourteenth,  through  its 
oversight  Jurisdiction  over  foreign  com- 
merce, the  oceans,  and  the  new  National 
Oceanographlc  and  Atmospheric  Agen- 
cy, an  examination  of  the  effects  of  for- 
eign commerce  on  the  environment  and 
other  related  international  and  environ- 
mental problems. 

With  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Environment,  which  we  con- 
sider today,  our  resources  in  dealing 
with  problems  rationally,  competently, 
and  thoroughly  will  be  substantially  en- 
hanced. Therefore,  I  support  Immediate 
action  on  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  tim?. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerks  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bkntsbn),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fttlbright),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell), the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  because  of  a  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxmoT)  is  absent  bocause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[No.  26  Leg.) 
YEAS— 76 


Aiken 

GrllBn 

Nelson 

Allen 

Ourney 

Packwood 

Allotl 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Harris 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hart 

PeU 

Beall 

Hartke 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Hruaka 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Huphes 

Roth 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Vb. 

Javlts 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Cannon 

Kennedy! 

Spong 

Case 

Long 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Church 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Cook 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McOovem 

Tower 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Dominlck 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Miller 

Young 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Pong 

Moss 

NAYS— 4 

Bennett 

Ellender 

Stennts 

Cotton 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Bayh 

GambreU 

Mundt 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Muskie 

Boggs 

Gravel 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stevenson 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Williams 

Fulbrlght 

Montoya 

So  the  joint  resolution  (Senate  Joint 
Resolution  17)   was  passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  17 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  (a)  there  Is  es- 
tablished a  joint  congressional  committee 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  (hereafter  in  this 
Joint  resolution  referred  to  as  the  "commit- 
tee") consisting  of  eleven  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  acting  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
and  eleven  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  the 
eleven  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  un- 
der this  subsection,  six  Members  shall  be 
from  the  majority  party,  and  five  Members 
shall  be  from  the  minority  party.  Of  the 
eleven  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appointed  under  this  subsection,  sit. 
Members  shall  be  from  the  majority  party,' 
and  five  Members  shall  be  from  the  minority 
party.  In  the  appointment  of  members  of 
the  committee  under  this  subsection,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  providing  representation  on 
the  committee  from  the  various  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives having  jurisdiction  over  matters  re- 
lating to  the  environment.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Members  of  the  Senate  during  the 
Ninety-second  Congress  shall  be  made  (and 
service  of  the  initial  Members  so  appointed 
shall  continue  thereafter)  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  132  of  Public 
Law  91-610,  Act  of  October  26.  1970. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members,  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress. The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in  the  place 
and  stead  of  the  chairman  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman.  The  chairmanship  shall  alter- 
nate between  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  each  Congress,  and  the 
chairman  shall  be  selected  by  Members  from 
that  House  entitled  to  the  chairmanship. 
The  vice  chairman  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
House  other  than  that  of  the  chairman  by 
the  Members  of  that  House.  The  commit- 
tee may  establish  such  subcommittees  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  there- 
of for  the  transaction  of  business,  except 
that  the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number 
as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony. 

(e)  The  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  oH  all  committee  actions,  Including  e 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  question  on  which 
a  record  vote  is  demanded.  AU  committee 
records,  data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  committee  and  shall  be  kept 
In  the  offices  of  the  committee  or  such 
other  places  as  the  committee  may  direct. 

(f)  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  and  it  shall  have  no 
authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 
Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sk.  2.  (8)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee — 
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(1)  to  conduct  a  continuing  comprehen- 
sive study  and  review  of  the  Interrelation- 
ship between  the  character  and  extent  of 
environmental  and  technological  changes  on 
population,  communities,  and  industries; 

(2)  to  study  methods  of  using  all  prac- 
ticable means  and  measures.  Including  fi- 
nancial and  technical  assistance.  In  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  foster,  promote,  create,  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man  and 
nature  can  exist  In  harmony,  and  fulfill  the 
social,  economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans; and 

(3)  to  develop  policies  that  would  encour- 
age maximum  private  Investment  In  means 
of  Improving  environmental   quality. 

(b)  The  environmental  quality  report  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  shall,  when  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, be  referred  to  the  committee,  as  well 
as  to  standing  committees  In  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  having  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter  of  such  re- 
port. 

(c)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  December 
of  each  year,  the  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  reference  to  the  standing  commit- 
tees an  annual  report  on  the  studies,  re- 
views, and  other  projects  undertaken  by  it, 
together  with  its  recommendations.  The 
committee  may  make  such  interim  reports  to 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Congress 
prior  to  such  annual  report  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable. 

(d)  Before  undergoing  any  study  or  In- 
vestigation, the  committee  shall  notify  and 
consult  with  standing  committees  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter  thereof 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  with  any 
Investigation  undertaken  by  any  other  joint 
committee,  or  by  any  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  joint 
resolution,  the  committee  is  authorized,  as 
it  deems  advisable  ( 1)  to  make  such  expend- 
itures; (2)  to  hold  such  hearings;  (3)  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during 
the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjournment  pe- 
riods of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  (4)  to  employ  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants.  Persons 
employed  under  authority  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  employed  without  regard  to  political 
afflllatlons  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness 
to  perform  the  duties  for  which  employed. 

(b)  The  committee  may  (1)  utilize  the 
services,  information,  and  facilities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  any  department 
or  agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of  such 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency 
as  it  deems  advisable.  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  CTongress.  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee  may 
utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  such  action  Is  nec- 
essary and  appropriate. 

Sbc.  4.  To  enable  the  committee  to  exercise 
Its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this 
joint  resolution,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  stuns 
as  may  be  necessary  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed 
by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


STATEMENT  ON  VOTES 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  as  pre- 
viously announced  because  of  my  absence 
from  the  Senate  for  the  last  three  yea 
and  nay  votes  in  the  last  2  hours  due  to 
an  address  I  was  delivering  at  the  Son- 
esta  Hotel  this  afternoon,  if  I  had  been 
present  on  the  vote  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  debt  limit  extension  and 
social  security  amendment  thereto  I 
would  have  voted  "yea."  If  I  had  been 
present  on  the  vote  on  the  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  17,  to  establish  a 
Joint  committee  on  the  environment,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


NOMINATION     AND    APPOINTMENT 
OF  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  30,  Senate  Resolution  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  17)  amending  rule 
XXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen&te 
with  respect  to  the  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment of  committee  members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resoluti(Hi. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  AND  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  that  the  President  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills  during  the  adjournment  fol- 
lowing today's  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  tissistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.J.  Res. 
465,  providing  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
reported  earlier  today  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assisttmt  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


A  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  465)  making  a 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1071  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  we  are  considering  House  Joint 
Resolution  465  today  is  that  while  we 
have  many  supplemental  appropriation 
reque.sts  pending  before  Congress,  this  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  emergency.  It  has 
been  approved  by  the  Labor  Department, 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  resolution  has  been  re- 
ported just  today  by  the  subcommittee 
on  Labor  and  HEW  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  full  committee. 

The  resolution  provides  for  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  of 
$50,675,000  for  unemployment  compen- 
sation for  Federal  employees  and  ex- 
servicemen. 

The  term  "Federal  employees  and  ex- 
servicemen"  might  be  a  little  out  of  con- 
text, because,  actually,  the  appropriation 
applies  mainly  to  ex-servicemen.  The 
amount  was  requested  by  the  President 
on  March  4  as  being  urgently  needed. 
The  committee  agrees  with  tiie  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  who  have 
already  passed  the  resolution  and  con- 
sidered it  as  urgent,  and  Is  therefore 
reporting  it  to  the  Senate  as  an  individ- 
ual item  rather  than  holding  it  for  the 
second  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
which  likely  will  be  acted  on  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Previously  appropriated  funds  for  this 
purpose  were  exhausted  last  week.  The 
funds  were  used  much  more  rapidly  than 
originally  estimated  because  of  the 
higher  unemployment  due  to  general 
economic  conditions,  the  increased  num- 
ber of  discharges  from  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  separation  of  civilian  employees 
from  defense  installations.  The  money  is 
urgently  needed. 

There  are  two  other  items  in  the  sup- 
plemental which  the  subcommittee  did 
not  accept  and  the  House  did  not  accept. 
One  is  for  $10,900,000  under  the  Wage 
and  Labor  Standards  Administration  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
That  act  will  not  take  effect  until  April 
28  of  this  year.  Inasmuch  as  the  House 
felt  that  they  should  no.  make  this  ap- 
propriatlan  at  this  time,  we  thought,  in 
order  not  to  jeopardize  the  reaUy  impor- 
tant item,  the  $50.6  million  for  imem- 
ployment  compensation  for  ex-service- 
men and  Federal  employees,  we  should 
agree  with  the  House  at  this  point,  but 
with  the  clear  understandiriig — emd  I 
hope  this  will  be  clearly  understood — 
that  there  is  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  to  carry  out  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  We 
intend  to  do  so.  and  we  expect  to  do  it  in 
time  for  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
make  the  plans  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  act,  begiiming  when  the  law  takes 
effect  which  is  April  28. 

In  the  meantime,  the  States  have  to 
come  up  with  their  plans.  This  is  a 
matching  fund  program  and  the  Depart- 
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ment  will  be  making  grants  to  State  gov- 
ernments to  aid  them  in  planning  and 
carrying  out  safety  progrtuns,  collecting 
and  evaluating  Injury  statistics,  training 
personnel,  and  taking  all  necessary  ac- 
tion to  ensure  that  workers  have  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions.  I  believe 
the  act  of  1970  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  Senate.  We  will  make  available 
the  money  for  the  States,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  pass  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  House  without  any 
difficulty. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  for  his  statement. 

It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  $10.9  million  be  ap- 
propriated in  order  to  get  the  newly  en- 
acted occupational  safety  program 
started.  Because  of  that,  it  was  my  mo- 
tion in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full 
committee  that  we  appropriate  a  por- 
tion—at least  half— of  the  $10.9  million. 
The  Labor  Department  does  have  $3 
million  in  the  present  appropriation  for 
the  former  program  that  related  to  Fed- 
eral construction  only.  I  am  advised  that 
the  1972  budget  provides  $31,350,000  for 
this  program.  They  have  been  able  to  get 
underway,  but  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  said  is  true.  The  practi- 
cal matter  was  that  the  House  commit- 
tee had  rejected  it,  and  the  House,  by 
roUcall  vote,  had  passed  the  $50  million 
without  the  other  two  items.  Therefore, 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  conunittee  that  we  defer  this  and  get 
to  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  assurance  of  the  distin- 
giiished  chaorman  that  we  will  try  to  get 
some  money  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  second  supple- 
mental will  be  here  before  or  about  the 
time  the  act  becomes  effective. 

Mr.  COTTON.  They  do  require  some 
time  to  get  going  on  the  new  procedure 
and  regulations,  and  I  had  hoped  to  give 
them  at  least  half  of  their  request.  But 
it  was  the  practical  matter  of  going  to 
conference  on  this  one  item. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  explanations  of  both  my  col- 
leagues. I  understand  their  view  of  the 
practicalities.  I  am  sure  they  are  right 
as  to  the  practicalities.  But  this  makes 
nonetheless  clear  the  fact  that  the  Labor 
Department  will  not  be  able  to  get  ready 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  act.  They 
so  represent  to  me.  I  am  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  with  Senator  Willums  had  a  good 
dead  to  do  with  enacting  the  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  bill. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  with  legislation,  and  I  know  that 
the  Senate  committee  would  have  voted 
these  funds.  If  It  had  not  known  of  this 
adamant  opposition  by  the  House,  it 
would  have  acted  affirmatively. 

I  rise  only  to  say  that  I  think  It  Is  most 
deplorable.  It  will  result  in  slowing  up.  I 


know,  from  the  Labor  Department.  They 
are  not  complaining,  because  that  is  not 
their  function  in  a  matter  such  as  this. 
But  I  am  complalnlns.  It  will  result  in 
slowing  up  preparation  to  enforce  this 
very  important  and  long  overdue  piece 
of  safety  legislation.  I  deprecate  It.  I 
think  it  is  said. 

I  can  only  express  the  hope  to  Senator 
Magnxtson,  who  I  know  acts  In  utmost 
good  faith,  that  If  there  is  any  delay  In 
the  supplemental — and  sometimes  that 
happens — we  should  move  specially  on 
this,  and  I  think  the  House  would  go 
along. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  give  the  Senator 
from  New  York  my  assiu-ance  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
This  supplemental  request  deals  with 
635  new  employees.  I  think  it  is  a  little 
premature,  because  some  of  the  States, 
as  I  understand — It  is  a  matching  pro- 
gram— are  not  quite  ready.  The  States 
probably  would  go  out  and  hire  people 
they  should  not  hire  until  they  know 
what  is  required  of  them  and  know  what 
is  encompassed  within  the  program.  We 
would  have  passed  this  item  quickly  in 
the  Senate,  but  we  do  not  want  to  delay 
the  really  Important  part  of  the  bill.  The 
Department  of  Labor  Is  out  of  money 
for  imemployment  compensation  to  ex- 
servlcemen  and  Federal  employees. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  When  the  Senator  says 

"the  really  Important  part" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Both  Items  are  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  it.  One  Is  that 
they  are  out  of  money,  and  the  other  is 
that  it  is  a  program  getting  started. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  teU  the  Senator 
that  there  are  large  duties  In  the  Labor 
Department,  which  he  knows,  for  en- 
forcement which  will  require  a  staff.  So 
I  do  not  think  we  can  say  that  the  States 
have  not  sent  in  their  plans. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  say  that.  I 
say  they  are  getting  ready. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  selecUve  thing.  The 
States  may  send  in  plans,  but  the  respon- 
sibility is  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  this  Item  was 
not  of  the  same  urgency — let  us  put  It 
that  way.  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  have 
an  urgent  supplemental  here.  I  think 
they  were  out  of  money  two  and  a  half  or 
3  weeks  ago.  The  claimants  for  unem- 
ployment benefits  have  to  be  paid. 

I  am  certain  we  will  handle  the  other 
matter  with  due  dispatch.  I  assure  the 
Senator  that  if  the  second  supplemental 
is  not  here  in  time,  we  will  consider 
funds  to  implement  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  an  urgency  and  go 
right  ahead  with  It. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  am  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  him  as  to  the  urgency  of  this 
matter.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  rest  of  us  on  the 
subconunittee  will  see  that  It  is  acted 
upon. 

I  think  It  Is  imfortimate  that  we  could 
not  have  gotten  it  now,  because  this  is  a 
safety  program  and  should  be  started. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  served 


on  this  committee,  and  he  has  served  on 
conferences  with  the  House.  As  a  practi- 
cal matter,  we  had  to  let  this  go  for  a 
brief  time;  but  if  I  have  my  way,  it  will 
be  an  extremely  brief  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  one  other 
thing  which  I  hope  will  satisfy  all  of  us. 
We  have  stated  in  the  report  that  this 
matter  is  to  be  considered  in  the  second 
supplemental. 

Mr.  JAVITS  May  I  say  one  thing  to 
both  my  colleagues. 

We  know  how  the  world  goes.  If  the 
Labor  Department  feels  confident  that  it 
is  going  to  get  this  money  in  a  month  or  6 
wedss,  it  Is  going  to  make  a  difference  in 
what  other  funds,  what  other  resources, 
what  other  attention  they  give  the  pro- 
gram. If  they  felt  that,  well,  it  could  not 
happen  now,  maybe  it  will  and  maybe  it 
will  not,  there  would  be  a  reflection  in 
their  own  attitude.  So  what  Senators 
have  said  is  very  much  an  accurate  feel- 
ing, and  I  hope  that  Secretary  Hodgson 
will  feel  that  this  can  firm  up  the  back 
of  the  Labor  Department  and  it  can  go 
ahead  and  make  commitments  with  con- 
fidence that  this  will  be  done  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  Is  the  legislative 
history,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  can  do 
so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Can  the  chairman  confirm  that,  too? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  thoroughly 
agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley)  .  If  there  be  no  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  465) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DEATH  OF  WHITNEY  M. 
YOUNG.  JR. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day, along  with  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  a  great  host  of  his  friends, 
colleagues,  and  admirers.  I  attended  the 
funersil  services  in  New  York  for  the 
late  Whitney  M.  Yoimg,  Jr..  executive 
director  of  the  Urban  League. 

I  believe  this  coimtry  has  lost  a  great 
leader,  that  the  void  left  by  his  untimdy 
death  will  be  impossible  to  fill. 

I  am  sad  that  I  personally,  and  my 
wife.  LaDonna.  have  lost  a  friend.  I  am 
equally  sad  that  America  has  lost  such  a 
man  of  great  dedication  and  principle, 
whose  life  has  been  a  monument  to  the 
highest  calling  that  suiy  American  could 
follow;  namely,  to  fiuther  the  cause  of 
mankind  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  should  mention  Whit- 
ney Young  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
sideration today  of  an  amendment  to 
Senate  rule  XXTV  to  reform  the  sen- 
iority system,  because  in  the  ad  hoc  in- 
formal hearings  which  the  dist  jiguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  I  held  earUer  this  year  on  this  sub- 
ject, Whitney  Young  was  not  only  an  elo- 
quent and  persuasive  witness  for  change 
in  the  outmoded  seniority  system  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  believe  I  am  quite  cor- 
rect in  saying  he  was  the  most  eloquent 
and  most  persuasive  witness  we  heard. 
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NOMINATION  AND  APPOINTMENT 
OF  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  17)  amending 
rule  XXrv  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
and  appointment  of  committee  members. 

XTNANTMOX7S-CONSZNT    AGKEEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, It  is  my  intention,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Rules  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
move  to  table  the  resolution  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  and  the  equally 
able     Senator     from     Maryland     (Mr. 

MATHIAS). 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  time 
limitation,  say  of  40  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided,  with  the  40  minutes  to 
be  controlled  by  the  able  Senators  and 
myself,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  which  40  minutes 
I  be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
the  tabling  motion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  say  that  I  am 
quite  willing  to  agree  to  the  time  limita- 
tion. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  with  my  colleague  from 
Maryland.  I  would  have  thought  maybe 
an  hour  would  be  enough,  but  I  would 
not  haggle  over  the  time.  I  now  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
talked  to  me  about  this  today,  before 
offering  his  motion  to  table,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 

be  done.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
BUCKLEY) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 
The  Chair  hears  none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Resolution  17  which  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  I 
have  submitted  as  part  of  our  Joint  ef- 
fort to  achieve  reform  in  what  we  feel 
Is  the  outmoded  seniority  system  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  testimony  of 
Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  late  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
on  Senate  reform  at  the  bipartisan  ad 
hoc  Senate  hearing,  on  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 18.  1971,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  op  Wnmrer  M.  Yottno,  Jb. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  thlB  ad  hoc 
bi-partisan  committee  on  Senate  Reform, 
my  name  la  Whitney  M.  Toong,  Jr.,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  Urban  League. 
The  National  Urbcin  League  Is  a  profes- 
sional, non-proflt,  non-partisan  community 
service  organization  founded  In  1910  to  se- 
cure eqvial  opportunities  for  minority  Amer- 
icans. It  Is  governed  by  an  Interracial  Board 


of  Trustees  and  seeks  to  footer  good  race 
relations  and  increaeed  understanding 
among  all  people  of  these  United  States. 

The  National  Urban  League  worlu  to  ob- 
tain Its  goals  by  developing  and  operating 
programs  to  (1)  equalize  job  and  bousing 
opportiinltles;  (2)  encourage  and  stlmiilate 
youth  In  the  pursuit  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship; (3)  develop  and  strengthen  healthy 
family  Ufe;  and  (4)  Involve  minority  citi- 
zens In  seeking  solutions  to  their  own  prob- 
lems In  the  aresB  of  employment,  education. 
housing,  health,  and  family  community 
services. 

The  League  has  local  affiliates  In  some  98 
cities  located  In  36  states  and  the  District 
of  Coliunbla.  It  maintains  a  national  head- 
quarters in  New  Toi'k  City;  regional  offices 
In  Akron,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs  In  Washington.  D.C. 

A  professional  staS  of  about  1,600  per- 
sons trained  In  the  social  sciences  and  in  so- 
cial welfare  practices  conduct  the  day-to- 
day activities  of  the  organization  through- 
out the  country.  In  doing  so,  it  Is  assisted 
by  upward  of  10.000  volunteers  who  brtag 
expert  knowledge  and  experience  to  the 
resolution  of  the  problems  of  mliK>rltles  In 
a  variety  of  fields. 

The  National  Urban  League  welcomes  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  bi-partisan, 
ad  hoc  panel  to  discuss  the  problems  of  Sen- 
ate reform.  This  Is  an  Important  area  of  con- 
sideration for  us  because  so  much  of  our 
work  has  Its  basis  In  congressional  legisla- 
tion. 

These  two  days  of  hearings  are  extremely 
timely,  Mr.  Chairman,  coming  as  they  do  so 
close  to  the  adjournment  of  the  Qlst  Con- 
gress. Less  than  a  month  ago  the  Congress, 
especially  the  Senate  was  embroiled  In  a  leg- 
islative tangle  which  clearly  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  need  for  reform  of  many  of  its 
rules.  Many  of  the  legislative  maneuvers  used 
to  block  the  passage  of  vital  legislation 
seemed  more  like  a  struggle  fcs-  power  than 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  public  wlU.  A  large 
portion  of  the  public  which  makes  up  our 
constituency  must  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  failure  of  the  Qlst  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  related  to  consumer  advocacy, 
draft  revision,  higher  education,  ratification 
of  the  Qenocide  Treaty,  drug  ab\ise  preven- 
tion, public  housing,  private  pension  plans, 
public  welfare  reform,  revenue  sharing,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  during  each  ses- 
sion many  more  bills  are  introduced  than  It 
Is  physically  possible  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider, but  the  publics  we  serve  must  be  hard 
put  to  understand  why  so  many  bUls  designed 
to  promote  social  refc»'m  failed  short  of  leg- 
islative enactment.  Bills  such  as  the  Social 
Security  amendments  and  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Aot  are  cases  In  point.  Both  underwent 
a  long  series  of  Committee  hesLrings  and 
lengthy  floor  debate,  but  both  of  them  died 
for  lack  of  oongresslonal  consensus. 

To  poor  people  across  the  Nation,  the  faU- 
ure  to  pass  these  bills  was  tantamount  to  a 
thwarting  of  the  public  will— a  throwback  to 
the  earlier  days  of  "the  public  be  dammed." 
It  also  raised  some  serious  questions  In  the 
minds  of  many  persons  about  the  practicality 
of  the  legislative  process,  the  makeup  of 
committees,  and  the  rules  which  govern  floor 
debate. 

In  these  perilous  times  when  many  young 
people — and  some  who  are  not  so  young — 
sincerely  believe  that  society  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  brink  of  coUapse,  It  is  more 
Important  than  ever  that  the  public  maln- 
tam  Its  faith  In  our  legislative  process  and 
our  political  institutions.  Reform  of  some 
of  our  archaic  systems  may  be  the  only  way 
to  maintain  that  faith. 

To  be  sure.  Congress  took  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  when  It  passed  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  This  new 
law  contains  a  long  list  of  revisions  of  rules 


In  both  Houses  concerning  committee  pro- 
cedure, changes  designed  to  reduce  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  committee  chairmen,  and 
giving  members  a  stronger  role  in  conmilttee 
activity.  The  Act,  however,  failed  to  modify 
the  seniority  system  of  either  House,  and  It 
is  the  modification  of  that  longevity  system 
which  can  bring  about  meaningful  change. 

The  National  Urban  League,  therefore,  sup- 
ports any  efforts  to  bring  about  positive 
change  in  the  Congress.  We  are  especially 
anxious  to  see  changes  In  (1)  the  seniority 
system  and  (2)  Senate  Rule  No.  23  which 
outlines  the  "cloture"  process. 

We  recognize  that  It  may  be  an  exercise 
in  futUlty  to  talk  about  revamping  a  system 
which  is  steeped  in  tradition  and  firmly 
established  by  persistent  custom,  but  we 
have  a  responslbUlty  to  seek  a  new  system 
providing  greater  promise  for  our  oonstlt- 
uency,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  discharge 
that  responsibility. 

Sen.  Fred  R.  Harrts  (D-Okla.)  suggested 
in  a  memorandvim  circulated  to  members  of 
the  Senate  that  the  seniority  system  be 
changed,  and  that  committee  chairmen  be 
voted  upon  each  two  years  by  the  party 
Caucus.  He  also  discussed  the  nuttter  of  im- 
posing a  mandatory  retirement  age  for  com- 
mittee chairmen.  Both  of  the  approaches  to 
seniority  reform  have  some  merit,  but  we 
would  prefer  the  election  of  chairmen.  We 
know  that  this  approach  has  the  least  chance 
of  passage  In  the  immediate  future,  but  the 
Senate  must  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems of  reform  if  It  is  to  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public. 

No  one  is  really  sure  when  or  how  the  cur- 
rent system  of  seniority  got  started,  but  It 
Is  clear  that  the  practice  has  been  firmly 
established  since  about  1910.  The  system  is 
simple,  giving  the  greatest  status  in  com- 
mittees to  those  who  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress longer.  Oa  cursory  inspection,  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  argue  with  this  system  which  as- 
sumes that  those  with  the  greatest  longevity 
also  have  the  greater  skills  and  experience. 
The  system  breaks  down,  however,  on  closer 
Inspection.  In  many  Instances  committee 
chairmen  have  become  virtual  dictators, 
deciding  what  legislation  wUl  be  assigned 
to  subcommittees  and  what  legislation  wlU 
be  reported  to  the  floor  for  debate  and  a 
vote.  Such  behavior  frustrates  the  interest 
of  the  national  public  and  demands  reform. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  return  to  the  system 
adopted  by  the  Senate  In  1769  which  pro- 
vided that  "all  committees  shall  be  ^>- 
polnted  by  ballot,  and  a  plurality  of  votes 
shall  make  a  choice." 

The  idea  of  electing  committee  chairmen 
is  not  new.  During  the  194B  LaFoUette-Mon- 
roney  hearings  on  seniority.  Rep.  Estee  Ke- 
fauver  testified  that  the  seniority  mle  "works 
well  in  75  percent  of  the  cases,"  but  suggested 
that  the  system  might  be  modified  by  having 
the  chairmen  elected  by  secret  ballot  at  the 
start  of  each  session,  a  majority  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  majority  party  members  of  the 
committee  being  required  to  elect  the  chair- 
man who  woTild  serve  throughout  that  (Con- 
gress. Rep.  A.  L.  Miller,  at  those  same  hear- 
ings, said  that  "there  is  no  relation  beween 
tenure  and  ability"  and  proposed  that  the 
party  Caucus  select  the  chairmen  by  secret 
ballot. 

John  Lindsay  In  We  Propose:  A  Modem 
Congress  Indicted  the  present  system  as  be- 
ing undemocratic.  He  wrote:  "In  America's 
continuing  exp>erlment  in  democracy,  the 
seniority  S3r8tem  operates  to  elevate  men  to 
positions  of  leadership  in  Congress  without 
regard  to  any  qualification  except  length  of 
service.  As  presently  practiced,  the  system 
Is  unsound,  inflexible,  undemocratic,  and 
certainly  discouraging  to  Junlcw  Members  of 
Congress.  Even  the  law  of  the  jungle  oper- 
ates on  a  higher  level  than  the  'law'  of 
seniority:  the  first  at  least  works  to  assure 
survival  of  the  fittest;  the  latter  operates 
only  to  assure  survival  of  the  oldest." 
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Whatever  the  pros  and  cons,  revision  of 
the  seniority  system  seems  to  be  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  come.  All  across  the  country, 
editors  reflecting  the  concerns  of  their  read- 
ers, have  set  pen  to  paper  to  discuss  senior- 
ity reform.  Among  them  have  been  such 
prestigious  Journals  as  the  Portland  Orego- 
nian,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Balti- 
more Sun.  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Pott,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  the  New  York  Times,  the  Seattle- 
Post  Intelligencer,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  the  LovUsvllle  Courier- Journal,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  the  Miami  Herald,  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal,  and  the  Minneapolis  Star. 
Am  early  as  last  August,  Sen.  Robert  Pack- 
wood  (R-Ore.)  counted  more  than  30  news- 
papers, large  and  small  and  representing  all 
geographical  areas  of  the  country,  which 
have  published  editorials  opposing  the 
Senate's  seniority  system. 

The  other  major  change  which  we  would 
like  to  see  made  In  the  Congress  Involves 
cloture,  the  process  by  which  debate  can  be 
limited  In  the  Senate  other  than  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  need  not  say  that  for  years 
the  Senate's  Rule  XXII  has  been  the  bane 
of  much  social  legislation,  allowing  many 
good  bUls  to  be  talked  literally  to  death.  The 
undemocratic  practice  permits  a  few  mem- 
bers to  overrule  the  will  of  the  majority. 

I  need  not  attempt  to  tell  you  the  evils 
of  the  flllbuster  tactic.  Tou  know  them  all 
too  well,  but  listen  to  the  words  of  Sen. 
Jacob  Javlts  (R-N.Y.)  and  Sen.  Philip  Hart 
(D-Mlch.)  In  a  letter  circulated  to  all  Sen- 
ators at  the  beginning  of  the  9l6t  Congress: 
"There  is  nq  need  to  belabor  the  argu- 
ments against  the  flllbusrter.  Whether  the 
flllbuster  or  the  threat  of  one  has  done 
more  damage  to  the  public  Interest  through 
bills  diluted  Into  unsatisfactory  compro- 
mises, or  through  Senate  action  totally 
obstructed,  is  a  question  for  the  historians. 
But  for  us  as  Senators,  the  dsmaage  th^t  the 
filibuster  does  to  our  work  is  obvious  and 
the  ridicule  to  which  It  subjects  the  Senate 
is  clear. 

•The  difficulty  we  face  Is  that  Rule  XXII 
ts  self -perpetuating  except  at  the  opening 
of  the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress.  Once  the 
Senate  of  the  91st  Congress  accepts  the  rules 
ot  the  Senate  of  the  00th  Congress  as  Its  own 
rules.  It  Is  with  us  for  the  balance  of  this 
Congress.  Any  revision  in  the  filibuster  rule 
attempted  under  the  existing  rules  of  the 
Senate  could  be  filibustered,  and  there  Is  no 
way  of  obtaining  the  two-thirds  vote  re- 
quired under  the  present  rules  to  close 
debate. 

"There  is  Just  one  point  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  when  the  esiat- 
Ing  rules  are  not  self-perpetuating  and  that 
Is  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Congress.  At 
that  moment,  the  majority  of  the  Senate  has 
the  clear  potoer  to  set  the  rules  for  its  oum 
operations.  We  have  in  past  years  filed  a 
number  of  briefs  In  support  of  this  proposi- 
tion and  are  convinced  that  a  majority  does 
have  the  power  to  determine  the  rules  of  tae 
Senate  of  a  new  Congress  at  its  opening  and 
before  the  old  rules  have  been  accepted  and 
ratified. 

"What  we  shall  seek  to  do  at  the  opening 
of  the  91st  Congress  is  two-fold: 

"(1)  settle  the  principle  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  of  a  new  Congress  can  In  fact  act 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  Congress; 

"(11)  adopt  a  new  Rule  XXII  which  will 
permit  realistic  limitations  on  debate." 

That  att«npt  to  change  the  rule  failed. 
We  are  hopeful,  however,  that  other  liberal 
members  of  this  august  body  will  try  again 
at  the  opening  of  the  92nd  Congress  to  avoid 
the  adoption  of  Rule  XXn.  We  have  little 
hope  that  It  will  ever  be  poealble  to  get 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  cast  "yea"  votes 
In  any  battle  to  revise  the  rules  of  cloture. 
Since  its  adoption  In  1917,  the  sacrosanct 
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rule  has  been  so  firmly  entrenched  that  It 
has  been  possible  to  Invoke  cloture  only 
eight  times  in  46  attempts.  Those  odds  simply 
must  be  changed  if  the  Senate  Is  to  be  tnily 
representative  of  the  public. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman  let  me  talk  again 
briefly  about  the  nation's  press.  The  Port- 
land Oregonian.  a  paper  generally  known 
for  its  editorial  restraint,  said  earlier  this 
year  that  "It  Is  long  past  time  when  the 
American  people  should  rise  up  in  wrath  and 
demand  that  their  elected  officials  quit  preen- 
ing, posturing,  politicking  and  procrasti- 
nating at  the  expense  of  all  of  us.  If  they 
continue  to  refuse  to  reform  the  American 
government,  we  must  elect  officials  who  will."' 

These  may  be  prophetic  words.  The  Senate 
has  both  the  power  and  mandate  for  reform 
of  its  anachronistic  system  of  senorlty.  AU 
It  needs  is  the  will. 

I  thank  you. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  too  many 
people  today  feel  that  nothing  much  is 
going  to  be  done  to  right  fundamental 
wrongs  which  exist  in  this  country.  That 
feeling  puts  a  special  burden  on  every 
public  official  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  respond  to  urgent  and  desper- 
ately felt  needs  in  this  coimtry,  and  to 
make  the  institutions  he  belongs  to  and 
over  which  he  has  some  control  far  more 
relevant  and  sensitive  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  than  they  are  now. 

The  Senate,  great  body  that  It  is.  Is 
nevertheless  among  all  the  other  institu- 
tions in  the  country  which  must  be  mod- 
ernized and  which  must  become  more 
responsive  to  the  public  will,  and  to 
what  its  own  majority  wishes. 

The  changes  Senator  Mathias  and  I 
propose  in  rule  XXIV  would  require  the 
Senate  to  elect,  one  by  one,  every  chair- 
man and  every  ranking  minority  member 
of  each  committee,  as  well  as  new  mem- 
bers added  to  the  committees  to  fill  va- 
cancies, or  for  other  reasons. 

A  new  paragraph  we  would  add  to  rule 
XXIV  would,  further,  for  the  first  time, 
formally  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
minority  and  majority  caucuses  in  the 
Senate  and  charge  them  explicitly  with 
the  responsibility  of  nominating,  for  final 
election  by  the  Senate,  all  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  each  com- 
mittee. This  nominating  process  in  the 
caucuses  would  also  specify  that  individ- 
ual ballots  would  be  required  in  every 
case  of  selection  of  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  and  the  language 
of  the  section  clearly  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  contests  within  each  caucus 
for  the  top  positions  on  committees. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  people 
of  this  country  have  a  right  to  hold  the 
Senate  and  each  Member  of  the  Senate 
responsible  for  all  the  officers  of  the 
Senate.  As  I  demonstrated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  session  in  invoking  the  right 
of  each  Senator  under  rule  XXIV  to  call 
for  an  individual  vote  on  the  selection  of 
each  committee  chairman  separately, 
chairmoi  of  committees  are  officers  of 
the  Senate,  elected  by  the  majority  of  the 
Senate,  and  are  responsible  to  the  ma- 
jority. More  than  that,  in  addition  to  the 
individual  responsibility  I  think  each 
Senator  Is  responsible  to  the  public  for 
what  Senate  committees  do,  whether  he 
is  a  member  of  the  particular  committee 
or  not.  Since  he  is  a  part  of  the  selection 
process.  There  should  be  more  party  re- 
sponsibility as  well.  The  people  should 


^ 


have  some  way  to  Judge  whether  the  two 
parties  are  responsible  and  responsive  to 
the  public  will  on  the  great  issues  of  our 
day. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  should  recognize 
and  make  clear  that  individual  responsi- 
bility  and  party  responsibility  in  the 
selection  of  committee  chairmen,  ranking 
minority  members,  and  new  members  of 
committees.  I  believe  that  that  would 
provide  for  greater  accountability  to  the 
public  and  help  reduce  the  sense  of  pow- 
erlessness  which  exists  among  so  many 
of  our  people  in  this  country,  powerless- 
ness  to  affect  governmental  processes 
with  the  immediacy  which  they  rightly 
desire. 

This  new  section  of  rule  XXIV  also 
would  include  a  sentence  which  explicitly 
states  that  the  rule  of  seniority  may  not 
bind  the  majority  and  minority  caucuses 
in  their  decisions. 

We  would  not  be  doing  away  with 
seniority,  which  is  the  result  of  an  un- 
written rule,  by  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution. We  would  simply  say  that  senior- 
ity  would  be  only  one  of  the  qualiflcationa 
that  the  Senate  and  the  relative  caucus 
might  take  into  account  in  making 
choices. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  taken  to- 
gether, these  changes  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  opening  up  the  process  of 
choosing  committee  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  to  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  full  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate itself.  The  resolution  would  grant  the 
membership  of  each  caucus  and  then  the 
full  membership  of  the  Senate  a  real  op- 
portunity, not  the  present  illusory  oppor- 
tunity, to  decide  whether  an  incumbent 
chairman  hswi  been  doing  a  satisfactory 
job,  whether  he  had  been  responding  to 
his  own  committee  members  and  to  the 
will  of  his  caucus,  which  would  first 
nominate  him,  and  the  Senate  itself, 
which  would  select  him.  on  the  issues  and 
legislation  and  selection  of  staff  imder 
his  committee's  jurisdiction. 

I  believe  this  resolution,  concerning 
which  I  am  pleased  to  joha  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  in 
proposing  to  the  Senate,  will  be  adopted 
if  the  Senate  has  the  opportunity  to 
study  It,  consider  its  implication,  and 
what  it  means  to  the  country  so  far  as 
the  modernization  and  democratization 
of  the  political  process  is  concerned. 

I  believe  that  if  we  do  adopt  Senate 
Resolution  17,  the  very  fact  of  its  adop- 
ti<Hi  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  way 
the  Senate  operates  and  on  the  way  the 
chairmen  run  their  committees  during 
this,  the  92d  Congress. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  the  full, 
thorough,  and  prompt  hearings  which  he 
gave  to  this  resolution  in  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  well  as 
to  all  of  those  who  testified  earlier  in  the 
ad  hoc  hearings  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
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and  I  conducted.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  their  names  tuid  titles  be 
printed  in  the  RECORn  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

John  Oardner,  head  of  Common  Cause; 
Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock's  representative  from 
the  United  Automobile  Workers;  Clarence 
Mitchell  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Rights;  Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban 
League;  Lee  Auspitz,  president  of  the  Rlpon 
Society;  Tony  Dechant,  president  of  the 
Farmer's  Union;  and  David  Cohen,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  particularly  hon- 
ored to  be  associated  with  my  cosponsor, 
to  whom  I  now  yield  7  minutes,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized  for  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  continuing  leadership  in  this 
whole  fight  to  clearly  restore  confidence 
in  the  legislative  process  by  making  the 
choice  of  our  leaders  in  the  Senate  as 
representative  and  as  democratic  as  we 
would  have  all  of  our  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. That  is  really  what  we  are 
doing.  We  are  trying  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  government  by  making  it  clear 
to  the  American  people  that  merit  is  the 
standard  by  which  we  are  going  to  make 
the  choice  of  our  leadership. 

If  that  is  well  xmderstood  across  the 
country,  there  cannot  help  being  an  in- 
crease in  confidence  and  trust  in  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwoodj  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
look  forward  to  the  difficult,  complex  de- 
cisions which  will  confront  and  challenge 
Congress  in  the  1970's,  we  hear  an  in- 
creasingly vocal  skepticism  advanced  by 
the  American  people.  For  example,  there 
are  the  very  difficult  decisions  involving 
the  SALT  talks  now  vinderway  which 
were  so  eloquently  described  on  the  floor 
earlier  today  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  who,  I  think,  out- 
lined with  remarkable  clarity  for  such  a 
complex  subject  the  difficulty  of  that  de- 
cision. That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  described  for  us  in  connec- 
tion with  the  SALT  talks.  It  could  also 
be  said  of  many  of  the  difficult  and  com- 
plex decisions  that  will  have  to  be  made 
by  the  American  people  and  by  their 
Government. 

As  we  approach  these  difficult  deci- 
sions, perhaps  because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  decisions  and  the  remoteness  of 
these  problems  from  ordinary  life,  we 
hear  an  increasingly  vocal  skepticism 
advanced  by  the  American  people.  We 
hear  pointed  doubts  raised  as  to  whether 
the  procedures  and  traditions  of  this 
body  will  still  enable  us  to  tict  wisely, 
comprehensively,  and  without  undue  de- 
lay. We  perceive,  underlying  these  pro- 
testations of  doubt,  a  growing  impatience 


with  an  institution  which  has  survived 
and  attained  political  nobility  for  al- 
most 200  years.  We  also  feel  an  eroding 
of  confidence  in  a  system  of  government 
which  depends  fundamentally  upon  a 
trust  between  the  people  and  their 
elected  Representatives  and  Senators. 

Surely  some  of  this  doubt,  amounting 
to  cynicism,  is  imnecessary.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
said,  there  Is  a  fear  that  nothing  will  be 
done.  But  that  fear  is  not  altogether  an 
accurate  concern,  because  things  are 
being  done. 

What  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
done  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  is  a  sign  that 
there  is  a  change  in  the  wind  and  that 
things  can  be  done. 

This  Is  a  subject  that  no  one  would 
have  even  spoken  about  in  this  Chamber 
a  few  years  ago.  Yet,  with  his  leadership, 
this  is  being  debated  now.  And  I  must 
give  full  credit  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  who  not  only  is  on 
the  other  side  of  this  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  who  was  exceedingly 
generous  in  the  hearings  he  accorded  us 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

This  is  a  subject  that  would  not  have 
been  spoken  of  in  polite  conversation.  Yet 
we  are  debating  it.  More  than  that,  there 
have  been  changes  this  very  year  in  the 
seniority  system,  changes  that  do  not  go 
to  an  alteration  of  principle,  which  I 
think  is  imfortunate,  but  they  do  go  to 
the  application  of  that  principle  and 
practice  and  have  mitigated  the  effect  of 
the  seniority  system. 

In  the  Republican  caucus  there  was  a 
rule  adopted  which  limits  the  application 
of  the  seniority  system  to  a  single  con- 
mittee.  That  seems  like  a  very  minor 
change.  However,  in  fact  that  has  had  a 
very  significant  change  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
changes  which  came  about  as  a  result  of 
that  Republican  caucus  action  and  the 
Mathias  amendment  as  modified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  modified  amendment  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MlNOETTT    COMMnTEE    CHANGES    RESULTINO  : 

TB.OIS.  Mathias  RESOLtrrioN 

I.  Sen.  Beniiett  was  R.M.M.  on  both  Fi- 
nance (Williams  having  retired)  and  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  He  chose  Finance.  This 
allowed  Sen.  Tower  to  become  R.M.M.  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

II.  Sen.  Aiken  had  to  choose  between  Agri- 
culture and  Forelg^n  Relations.  Aiken  there- 
fore relinquished  Agriculture.  Sen.  Young 
was  next  in  line  on  Agriculture,  but  he  choee 
to  remain  R.M.M.  on  Appropriations.  Sen. 
Miller  therefore  stepped  up  as  R.M.M.  on 
Agriculture. 

III.  Sen.  Smith  had  to  choose  between 
Armed  Services  and  Space.  She  relinquished 
the  Space  Committee  R.M.M.  Sen.  Curtis, 
next  In  line  on  the  Space  Committee,  then 
had  to  choose  between  Rules  and  Space.  He 
chose  Space. 

rv.  Sen.  Cooper  thus  had  to  choose  between 
Rules  and  Public  Works.  He  chose  Public 
Works.  Sen.  Scott  was  therefore  next  In  line 
on  Rules,  but  could  not  accept  because  he 
was  minority  leader.  Sen.  Thurmond  was  next 
on  Rules,  but  he  left  to  become  RJkl.M.  on 
the  Veterans  Committee. 


V.  Sen.  Prouty  left  the  D.O.  Committee  to 
become  R.M.M.  on  Rules.  Sen.  Mathias  there- 
fore became  R.M  Jd.  on  D.C.  Committee. 

Mathias  Akxndkent  as  Modifikd  and  Agrxed 

To       BT       THE       REPITBLICAN       CONrxEENCE, 
jANt7AST    26,     1971 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  Senate  that  the 
majority  or  minority  leader  or  assistant  ma- 
jority or  minority  leader  shall  not  serve  as 
chairman  or  ranking  member  on  any  stand- 
ing committee  or  on  any  Joint  committees 
the  membership  of  which  is  not  determined 
by  ranking  position  on  a  standing  commit- 
tee; nor  shall  any  member  serve  as  chair- 
man except  In  accordance  with  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  or  ranking  minority 
member  on  more  than  one  standing  plus  not 
more  than  one  Joint  oommlttee,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  Is  not  determined  by  rank- 
ing position  on  a  standing  committee;  but 
any  member  thus  required  to  relinquish  a 
chairmanship  at  ranking  minority  member 
position  will  assume  the  position  first  In 
seniority  following  the  new  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member,  so  long  as  the  re- 
spective leadership  is  held,  and  when  such 
leadership  position  Is  changed  the  mem- 
ber will  revert  to  his  previous  position  on 
that  committee,  if  he  has  not  previously 
given  up  said  committee  or  been  assigned  to 
another    committee. 

Provided  further,  that  the  foregoing  provi- 
sion shall  be  limited  to  those  Senators  hold- 
ing those  positions  during  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  things 
have  been  done  now.  These  changes  af- 
fected. I  believe,  13  Republican  Senators 
In  their  direct  impact.  But  they  have  a 
rippling  action  and  an  indirect  conse- 
quence that  has  touched  every  single 
Republican  Member  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  changes  have  primarily 
been  in  the  minority  party.  But  these 
are  changes  that  have  been  made.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Conference, 
to  undertake  a  study  of  the  seniority 
ss^stem.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  will 
prejudge  what  that  study  will  conclude. 
But  the  very  fact  that  a  study  is  being 
made  is  of  real  significance.  So,  the 
doubts  that  are  expressed,  the  doubts 
and  the  questions  that  oome  to  us,  the 
inquiries  and  the  questionnaires  are  not 
imrelated  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  assuming 
that  the  Senator  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Republican  conference  to  be  the  ranking 
minority  meml)er  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  which  he  presently 
is,  if  paragraph  3  should  be  adopted, 
what  will  prevent  the  majority  from  say- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Marylsmd 
cannot  serve  in  that  capacity,  but  that 
someone  else  would,  either  a  member  on 
the  majority  side  or  on  the  minority  side? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  nominations  for  the  ranking  mi- 
nority membership  come  from  the  Re- 
publican caucus. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  could  be 
some  combinations  with  Members  on  the 
other  side.  That  is  true  of  any  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  2  additional  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  dis- 
cussed this  question  very  fully  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. I  think  such  a  result  would  not  be 
likely.  In  fact,  this  is  true  today.  I  Doint 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  that  the  appointment  of  any 
committee  member,  be  he  the  chairman 
or  the  lowest  ranking  committee  mem- 
ber, is  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
entire  Senate.  If  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  chose  to  outlaw  any  of  us  from 
any  Senate  position,  they  could  do  so. 
So  there  is  nothing  different  between 
this  resolution  and  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting rules. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  but  I  think  the 
point  should  be  made  very  clear  that  a 
majority  of  Senators,  Republicans,  and 
Democrats,  can  very  definitely  override 
the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Democratic  conference  or  the  Republi- 
can conference. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  concur  entirely  wllR 
the  Senator  and  say  that  that  is  the  situ- 
ation today,  and  that  situation  would  be 
unaltered  by  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  it  not  true  today  that 
the  Senate  elects  its  committee  chair- 
men? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  have  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  me  1 
additional  minute? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senate  today  elects  its  committee  chair- 
men and  that  they  are  coextensive  with 
the  ranking  committee  members  of  the 
minority? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Due  to  the  energy  and 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  it  Is  true 
that  Senate  chairmen  were  elected  in  this 
Congress,  but  that  is  the  first  time  it  has 
happened  in  fact.  It  has  been  pure  theory 
for  many  years.  It  is  a  rule  that  has  been 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  The  fact  is  that  there  was  an 
actual  vote  on  each  committee  chair- 
manship this  year.  In  the  past,  the  vote 
was  en  bloc  because  the  choices  were 
made  in  other  places. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  ex- 
pired. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent on  Tuesday,  April  7, 1789,  the  Senate 
effected  its  organization  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  rules  for  conduct- 
ing the  Senate's  business.  Each  of  the  five 
members  of  that  committee  was  a  lawyer 
and  had  had  experience  In  some  legisla- 
tive body.  Three  of  the  members  bad  been 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion; one  had  served  as  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress;  and  the  fifth  had 
served  in  the  Pennsylvania  Provincial 
Assembly. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  deliberations 
of  that  committee.  Its  report  was  pre- 
sented and  considered  9  days  later,  on 
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Thursday,  April  16,  1789.  Apparently 
without  any  amendment,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  19  rules  submitted  in  the  report 
"be  observed."  Two  days  later,  on  April 
18, 1789,  a  20th  rule  was  added. 

Since  then,  there  have  been  four  major 
codifications  of  Senate  niles.  By  the  re- 
vision of  March  1806,  the  list  grew  from 
the  20  of  1789  to  40  rules.  The  1820  re- 
vision brought  the  number  up  to  45.  In 
1868,  the  number  of  rules  increased  to  53. 

The  revision  of  1884  reduced  the  num- 
ber to  40  rules,  and  the  1884  revision  has 
met  the  Senate's  wishes  so  well  that  no 
further  general  revision  of  the  rules  has 
been  found  necessary  in  more  than  four- 
score years — 87  years,  to  be  exact. 

The  rule  we  have  been  discussing  today 
is  rule  XXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate.  Rule  XXIV,  with  some  modi- 
fications filong  the  way,  has  roots  that 
are  deep.  It  is  almost  as  old  as  the  Senate 
itself.  It  was  one  of  the  19  rules  which 
were  adopted  on  April  16,  1789.  In  that 
first  code  of  19  rules,  the  present  rule 
XXIV  was,  at  that  time,  rule  XV,  which 
read  as  follows : 

All  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  bal- 
lot, and  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  make  a 
choice. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Senate,  it 
must  be  remembered.  Its  standing  com- 
mittees almost  invariably  consisted  of 
only  three  members.  In  1816, 11  new  com- 
mittees were  created,  each  to  be  of  five 
members.  In  the  mid-1800's,  seven  be- 
came the  common  number;  while  in  the 
years  from  1885  to  1900,  most  of  the  new 
committees  were  of  nine  members. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  uhat  for  the 
first  37  years  of  the  Senate's  history  its 
rules  made  no  provision  as  to  the  choice 
of  committee  chairmen;  although,  in  the 
tentative  draft  apparently  prepared  by 
Senator  William  Maclay  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  which 
framed  the  Senate's  first  code  of  rules 
in  1789,  It  was  stipulated  that  each  com- 
mittee's chairman : 

Shall  be  the  Senator  from  the  most  north- 
erly state  of  those  from  whom  the  commit- 
tee Is  taken. 

This  fantastic  proposal  did  not  find  Its 
way  into  the  rules. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1808,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  prevailing  practice  in 
the  Senate  that  "the  member  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  is  first  named, 
and  as  such  is  chairman." 

In  the  revision  of  March  26,  1806,  rule 
15 — present  rule  XXIV — was  renum- 
bered 14. 

In  the  revision  of  January  3,  1820,  the 
rule  was  reniunbered  31  and  ready  as 
follows : 

31.  All  conunlttees  shall  be  appointed  by 
ballot,  and  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  make  a 
choice.  But  when  any  subject  or  matter 
shall  have  been  referred  to  a  committee,  any 
other  subject  or  matter  of  a  similar  nature 
may,  on  motion,  be  referred  to  such  commit- 
tee. 

On  December  9,  1823,  rule  31  was 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

31.  All  committees  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  presiding  officer  of  this  House,  unless 
specially  ordered  otherwise  by  the  Senate. 
Journal.  18th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  p.  28. 

On  December  8, 1826,  the  following  res- 
olution was  agreed  to: 


Resolved,  That  in  the  appointment  of  the 
standing  committees  the  Senate  wUl  proceed 
by  severally  appointing  the  chairman  of 
each  committee;  and  then,  by  one  ballot,  for 
the  other  members  necessary  to  complete  the 
same;  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  votes  given  shall  be  necessary  to  the 
choice  of  a  chairman. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  present  rule 
XXIV,  they  will  find  it  interesting  to 
note  that  for  almost  150  years  the  nUe 
of  1826  has  remained  practically  the 
same,  in  this  r  spect,  modified  only  by  the 
addition  of  the  significant  phrase  "\m- 
less  otherwise  ordered." 

In  the  revision  of  February  14,  1828 
the  rule  was  amended  and  renumbered 
34  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

34.  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
conunlttees,  the  Senate  will  proceed,  by  bal- 
lot.  severally  to  appoint  the  chairmen  of  each 
committee,  and  then,  ^jy  one  ballot,  the  other 
members  necessary  to  complete  the  same;  and 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given 
shall  be  necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  chair- 
man of  a  standing  committee.  All  other  com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  ballot,  and  a 
plurality  of  votes  shall  make  a  choice.  When 
any  subject  or  matter  shall  have  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  any  other  subject  or 
matter  of  a  similar  nature  may,  on  motion,  be 
referred  to  such  committee. 

On  December  24,  1828,  nile  34  was 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

34.  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  appoint  the  comnilttees  of  the  Sen- 
ate; but  If  there  be  no  President  pro  tempore, 
the  Senate.  In  the  appointment  of  the  stand- 
ing committees,  will  proceed,  by  ballot,  sever- 
ally to  appoint  the  chairman  of  each  com- 
mittee, and  then  by  one  ballot  the  other 
members  necessary  to  complete  the  same; 
and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes 
given,  shall  be  necessary  to  the  choice  of  a 
chairman  of  a  standing  committee.  When 
other  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  bal- 
lot, a  plurality  of  votes  shall  make  a  choice. 
When  any  subject  or  matter  shall  have  been 
referred  to  a  committee,  any  other  subject  or 
matter  of  a  similar  nature  may,  on  motion,  be 
referred  to  such  committee. 

Five  years  later,  on  December  10,  1833, 
the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  34th  rule  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  so  amended  as  to  read  and  stand  as 
it  did  prior  to  the  a4th  day  of  December,  1838. 

In  the  revision  of  March  25,  1868,  the 
rule  was  re^iumbered  35  and  was  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

35.  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees  the  Senate  will  proceed,  by  bal- 
lot, to  appoint  severally  the  chairmen  of 
each  committee,  and  then,  by  one  ballot,  the 
other  members  necessary  to  complete  the 
same;  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  votes  given  shall  be  necessary  to  the  choice 
of  a  chairman  of  a  standing  committee,  but 
a  pliu'allty  of  votes  shall  elect  the  other 
members  thereof.  All  other  committees  shall 
be  appointed  by  ballot,  and  a  plurality  of 
votes  shall  make  a  choice. 

In  the  revision  of  January  16,  1877, 
the  phrase  "imless  otherwise  ordered" 
was  Inserted.  The  word  "appoint"  was 
substituted  for  the  word  "elect."  Other 
minor  changes  were  effectuated.  A  new 
paragraph  was  sulded,  the  rule  was  re- 
numbered 46,  and,  as  revised,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

46  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  appoint, 
severally,  the  chairman  of  each  committee, 
and  then,  by  one  ballot,  the  other  members 
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necessary  to  complete  the  same.  A  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  chairman  of  a 
ttandlng  committee,  but  a  plurality  of  votes 
shall  appoint  the  other  members  thereof. 
All  other  committees  shall  be  appointed  by 
ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  a  plu- 
rality of  votes  shall  appoint. 

When  the  chairman  of  a  committee  shall 
resign  or  cease  to  serve  on  a  committee,  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  be  authorized  by  the 
Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  such  committee, 
unless  specially  otherwise  ordered,  it  shall  be 
only  to  fill  up  the  number  on  the  oommittee. 

In  the  revision  of  January  11, 1884,  the 
rule  was  renimibered  XXTV,  and  the  only 
other  changes  were  to  strike  out  the  com- 
mas before  and  after  the  word  "sev- 
erally," in  the  first  paragraph;  and 

The  second  word  in  the  second  para- 
graph, namely,  "the"  was  stricken  out 
and  "a"  inserted. 

The  paragraphs  were  numbered  1  and 
2,  respectively,  of  rule  XXTV,  as  follows: 

BT7I.E  XXIV 

1.  In  the  {^polntment  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered, shall  proceed  by  bfillot  to  appoint 
severally  the  chairman  of  each  committee, 
and  then,  by  one  ballot,  the  other  members 
necessary  to  complete  the  same.  A  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  chairman  of  a 
standing  committee,  but  a  plurality  of  votes 
shall  elect  the  other  members  thereof.  All 
other  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  bal- 
lot, unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  a  plurality 
of  votes  shall  appoint. 

2.  When  a  chairman  of  a  committee  shall 
resign  or  cease  to  serve  on  a  committee,  and 
the  Presiding  OfBcer  be  authorized  by  the 
Senate  to  All  the  vacancy  In  such  committee, 
unless  specially  otherwise  ordered.  It  shall  be 
only  to  fill  up  the  number  on  the  committee. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  1884  rule 
will  reveal  that  only  one  slight  change 
has  been  made  In  the  rule  in  87  years,  to 
wit,  the  word  "on" — which  appears  near 
the  end  of  paragraph  2 — has  been 
changed  to  "of."  In  other  words  "on  the 
committee'  has  been  changed  to  "of 
the  committee." 

Over  the  years,  the  Senate  has  tried 
a  variety  of  experiments,  feeling  its  way 
toward  a  system  which  would  enable  It 
to  keep  some  control  of  committee  ap- 
pointments while  avoiding  the  abuses  of 
promiscuous  balloting.  Hence,  the 
phrase  "unless  otherwise  ordered." 

To  quote  George  H.  Haynes,  in  his 
treatise  entiUed  "The  Senate  of  the 
United  States": 

Senator  Bibb  declared  that  he  had  seen 
five  or  six  votes  elect  a  committee,  the  re- 
sult representing  by  no  means  the  choice  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate,  but  being  per- 
fectly accidental,  decided  in  some  cases  by 
the  simple  chance  that  some  members  were 
sitting  near  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  the  time 
to  dte  this  history  of  present  rule 
XXIV— going  back  to  the  1789  Code  of 
Rules — and  I  have  done  so  to  Indicate 
that  almost  in  its  present  form,  it  has 
withstood  the  tests,  the  storms,  and  the 
trials  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the 
rule  has  served  the  Senate  well.  The  ex- 
periences of  these  many  decades  wotxld 
Indicate  that  rule  XXIV  should  not  be 
amended  as  is  being  suggested  in  Senate 
Resolution   17. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  rule  XXTV  of  the  Stand- 


ing Rules  of  the  Senate  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senate  Rule 
XXIV  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BULK    XXrv:    APPOrNTMKUT    or   COMMITTEES 

1.  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  appoint 
severally  the  chairman  of  each  committee, 
and  then,  by  one  ballot,  the  other  members 
necessary  to  complete  the  same.  A  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  chairman  of  a 
standing  committee,  but  a  plurality  of  votes 
shall  elect  the  other  members  thereof.  All 
other  committees  shall  be  appointed  by 
ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  a  plu- 
rality of  votes  shall  appoint. 

[Jefferson's  Manual,  Sec.  XI. 

2.  When  a  chairman  of  a  committee  shall 
resign  or  cease  to  serve  on  a  committee,  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  be  authorized  by  the 
Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  such  commit- 
tee, unless  specially  otherwise  ordered,  it 
shall  be  only  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the 
cc»nmltt«e. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senate  Resolution  17,  a  resolution 
amending  rule  XXTV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
nomination  and  appointment  of  commit- 
tee members,  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

s.  Rks.  17 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  strike  out  the  existing  language  of  rule 
XXTV  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"1.  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  by 
ballot  to  appoint  severally  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  each  committee, 
and  the  other  members  necessary  to  complete 
the  same.  A  nrnjorlty  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  shall  be  necessary  to  the  choice 
of  a  chairman  and  a  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  a  standing  committee,  but  a  plurality 
of  votes  shall  elect  the  other  members  there- 
of. All  other  committees  shall  be  appyointed 
by  ballot  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  plural- 
ity of  votes  shall  appoint.  No  one  shall  be 
appointed  chairman  or  ranking  minority 
member  of  more  than  one  standing  com- 
mittee. 

"2.  When  a  chairman,  ranking  minority 
member,  or  other  member  of  a  committee 
shall  resign  or  cease  to  serve  on  a  committee, 
the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  sections  1  and  3  of  this  rule. 

"3.  The  chairman  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee and  the  other  members  of  the  major- 
ity party  necessary  to  complete  its  member- 
ship on  each  committee  shall  be  nominated 
severally  by  ballot  in  a  conference  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  members  of  the 
majority  party.  The  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  e&ch  standing  committee  and  the 
other  members  of  the  minority  party  neces- 
sary to  complete  its  membership  on  each 
committee  shall  be  nominated  severally  by 
ballot  in  a  conference  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  members  of  the  minority 
party.  In  all  such  nominations,  neither  con- 
ference shall  be  bound  by  any  tradition, 
custom,  or  principle  of  seniority.  A  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  shall  be 
necessary  to  nominate  a  chairman  and  a 
ranking  minority  member  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee, but  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  nomi- 
nate the  other  members  thereof.  A  plurality 
shall  nominate  a  chairman,  a  ranking  mi- 


nority member,  and  other  members  of  all 
other  committees." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, rule  XXIV  E^  it  is  presently  writ- 
ten provides  that  at  the  begirjiing  of 
each  new  Congress  there  shaU  be  a  sepa- 
rate ballot,  "unless  ctherwise  ordered," 
on  every  chairman  of  every  standing 
committee  of  the  US.  Senate.  So  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  invoke  the  present 
rule — as  did  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
at  the  beginning  of  the  92d  Congress — 
may  have  a  separate  vote  on  every  chair- 
man of  every  standing  committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate;  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  17  standing  committees. 

The  resolution  that  has  been  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  respectively,  would  go  much 
further  and  would  requir  that  there  be 
a  separate  ballot  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  Congress  on  every  chairman, 
every  ranking  minority  member,  and 
every  member  of  every  standing  com- 
mittee in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  words 
"unless  otherwise  ordered"  would  be 
stricken,  so  that  such  balloting  would 
be  mandatory. 

This  means  that  whereas  heretofore  it 
has  been  possible  for  any  Senator  to  In- 
voke the  rule  and  have  a  separate  vote 
on  any  chairman  of  any  standing  com- 
mittee, it  would  be  mandator,  in  the  fu- 
ture. Heretofore,  the  two  parties  have 
presented  the  resolutions  with  their  re- 
spective slates  of  nominations,  and  the 
Senate,  usually  by  voice  vote,  has  ac- 
cepted the  nominations  as  proposed  by 
the  two  party  caucuses.  But  the  reso- 
lution before  the  Senate,  as  I  say,  would 
require  a  separate  ballot  on  each  chair- 
man, each  ranking  minority  member,  and 
each  other  member  of  each  standing 
committee,  at  the  beginning  of  each  new 
Congress.  Yet.  this  is  not  all. 

It  would  go  further  and  for  the  first 
time  a  standing  rule  of  the  Senate  would 
govern  the  procedures  in  both  party 
caucuses  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
of  chairmen  and  members  of  standing 
committees.  The  rule  would  require  that 
in  each  party  caucus  there  be  a  separate 
ballot  on  every  chairman — and  every 
ranking  minority  member,  respectively — 
and  on  every  member  of  every  stsmding 
committee  of  the  17  standing  committees 
of  the  VS.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rules  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  I 
conducted  a  brief  hearing  on  this  resolu- 
tion. The  two  able  authors  of  the  reso- 
lution appeared  an^  made  exceedingly 
fine  presentations.  I  compliment  the  two 
Senators  on  their  presentations  before 
my  Subcommittee  on  Rules,  but,  more 
than  that,  I  compliment  them  on  their 
cle.'slre  to  improve  the  rules  and  pro- 
cedures of  'Jie  Senate  so  as  to  assure  the 
better  expedition  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  to  assure,  as  they  see  it,  a  better 
selection  of  committee  chairman,  rank- 
ing minority  members,  and  members  of 
th ,  17  stanr  ing  committees. 

Mr.  President,  their  case  is  not  without 
some  merit,  but  the  resolution  as  written 
would  be  destructive,  in  my  judgment, 
not  only  of  the  comity  among  members 
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on  the  respective  committees,  but  I  tliink 
It  would  be  destructive  of  the  Senate  it- 
self to  a  considerable  degree. 

I  object  to  the  resolution  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons,  in  the  main: 

First,  It  would  require  for  the  first 
time  that  a  Senate  rule  govern  the  two 
political  party  caucuses.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  can  be  any  Justification  what- 
soever for  a  Senate  rule  governing  the 
procedures  of  political  party  caucuses. 
The  Senate  rules  are  devised  to  expedite 
the  flow  of  legislative  business  In  the 
U.S.  Senate;  devised  to  protect  not  only 
a  majority  viewpoint  but  a  minority 
viewpoint.  The  party  caucus  Is  not  a  part 
of  the  Senate  but  is  independent  and  sep- 
arate therefrom.  I  think  we  would  rue 
the  day  if  we  adopted  a  Senate  rule  which 
in  any  way  governed  the  procedures  of 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Party 
caucuses. 

Second,  If  this  resolution  were  to  be 
adopted,  it  would  be  cxmibersome,  un- 
wieldy, and  time  consuming.  It  would 
cause  repeated  and  fnistrating  delays.  It 
would  result  in  a  great  amount  of  fric- 
tion, divisiveness,  bickering,  and  ill  will 
amcng  the  members  of  a  particular  com- 
mittee. 

With  respect  to  the  delays  that  would 
ensue  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  let  me  merely  cite  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  13,  1953,  from  the 
middle  column  of  page  346  to  the  third 
column  on  page  349.  A  ballot  was  taken 
which  involved  88  Senators.  Eighty-eight 
Senators  voted  and  eight  Senators  were 
absent — there  being  48  States  and  96 
Senators  at  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  balloting  on  that 
occasion,  which  involved  Senator  Wayne 
Morse — Senator  Morse  having  declared 
himself  an  Independent  at  that  time — 
was  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. A  ballot  was  taken  and  88  Senators 
sent  their  ballots  to  the  desk  and  the 
legislative  clerk  called  the  names.  After 
each  Senator  had  sent  his  ballot  to  the 
desk,  the  legislative  clerk  called  the  name 
of  each  Senator,  starting  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  AncEN. 

For  example,  the  ballot  of  Mr.  Ahcen 
having  been  sent  to  the  desk,  it  was  read 
by  the  Chief  Clerk,  as  foUows: 

Bridges.  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine.  Hen- 
drlckson,  Case,  Duflf,  Cooper,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver.  Hunt,  Stennls, 
Symington. 

This  ritual  was  repeated  88  times.  As 
each  of  the  88  Senators  who  were  pres- 
ent sent  his  ballot  to  the  desk,  the  clerk 
would  read  the  14  names  from  the  bal- 
lot; and  so,  after  a  considerable  time, 
covering  the  better  part  of  four  pages  of 
the  CoNGRESsioNAi,  RECORD,  the  tabula- 
tion was  completed  and  the  clerk  an- 
nounced the  result. 

The  legislative  clei-lc  announced  the  result, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Bridges.  88  votes. 

Mr.  Flanders.  88  votes. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Hendrlckson,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Case,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Duff.  88  votes. 

Mr.  Cooper,  83  votes. 

Mr.  Russell,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Byrd.  88  votes. 


Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Kefauver,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Hunt,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Stennls,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Symington,  86  votes. 

Mr.  Morse,  7  votes. 

Not  voting — 8:  Byrd,  Douglas.  Duff,  East- 
land, Ellender,  Fulbrlght,  McClellan,  Syming- 
ton. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pertinent  matter  from  these 
4  pages  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  13,  1953,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Vice  PRusroENT.  The  Chair  Is  Informed 
that  under  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland],  as  modified  by 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehakt],  each  Senator's 
ballot  will  be  read  as  It  Is  sent  to  the  desk, 
and  In  that  way  the  names  contained  in  each 
ballot  wlU  be  read  as  the  ballot  Is  received 
at  the  desk. 

The  Secretary  will  resume  the  call  of  the 
roll;  and  as  each  Senator's  name  Is  called,  he 
will  send  his  ballot  to  the  desk,  and  the 
names  contained  In  the  ballot  will  then  be 
read  at  the  desk. 

The  legislative  clerk  again  called  the 
name  of  Mr.  Aiken,  and  his  ballot  having 
been  sent  to  the  desk,  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows: 

BRn>GES,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRiCKsoN,  Case.  Duff,  Cooper.  Russeli,,  Byro, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  KEFAtJVER,  Hunt,  Stennis. 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKsoN,  Case,  Dtjfp,  Morse,  Russell.  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt.  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Barrett,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson,  Case,  Duff.  Cooper,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Beall,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
sls  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
ORicKsoN,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Bennett,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper.  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Bricker,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Bridges,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver.  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Bush,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk,  as 
f  ollow^s : 

Bridges.  Flanders,  Smfth  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Byrd. 


Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver.  Hunt.  Stsmnis 
Symington.  ' 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Butler  of  Maryland,  whereupon  hl« 
ballot  was  sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read 
by  the  Chief  Clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders.  Smith  of  Maine,  Hrh- 
DRiCKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell^  Byrd 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stinnis' 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  name  of 
Mr.  Butler  of  Nebraska,  whereupon  hl« 
ballot  was  sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read 
by  the  Chief  Clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hem- 
drickson,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis! 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Byrd,  who  was  not  present. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Capehart,  whereufion  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smtth  of  Maine.  Hen- 
DBicKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Carlson,  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows: 

B:iiDGES,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
ORicKsoN,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper.  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Case,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to 
tlie  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooker,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Chavez,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Clerk,  as 
follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DBicKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell, 
Byrd.  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt, 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Clements,  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKsoN,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell, 
Byro,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt, 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows": 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRICKSON,  Case.  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell. 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt, 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  legislatlvi  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Cordon,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKsoN,  Case,  Dttff,  Cooper,  Russell, 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt. 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Daniel,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRiCKBON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell, 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt, 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  DniKSEN,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  s«it 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Cleik. 
as  follows : 

Bridges.  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRICKSON,     Case,    Duff,    Cooper,    Russell, 
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BTBD,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt, 

Stennis,  SyiMINCton. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  name  of 
Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  not  present. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr  Duff,  who  was  not  present. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Dworshak.  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
lent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders.  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson.  Cask,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell, 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kkpauvkr,  Hunt, 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Eastland,  who  was  not  present. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Ellender.  who  was  not  present. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Fekguson,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
as  follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine.  Hen- 
drickson.  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell, 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt, 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Flanders. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  suggests 
imder  the  unanimous  consent  request  here- 
tofore agreed  to,  that  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  be  now  announced. 

Mr.  Flanders'  ballot  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson.  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Fre^r,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKSON.  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Fulbrioht,  who  was  not  present. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  George,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKSON.  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Gillette,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRICKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  whcrcupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper.  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symincton. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of  Mr. 
Gore,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to  the 
desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smfth  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of  Mr. 
Green,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to  the 
desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk,  as 
■  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine.  Hen- 
DRicKsoN,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Griswold,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 


to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  f oUows : 

Bridobs,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRiCKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hayden,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine.  Hxn- 
DRiCKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hendrickson,  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  cleric  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Henninos,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis. 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  HicKENLooPER,  whercupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders.  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hill,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to 
the  desk  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk,  as 
follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefaxtver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Stmington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  HOET,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis,.^ 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Holland,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell. 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt, 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Humphrey,  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell, 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt, 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  leglslatalve  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell, 
Byrd.  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt, 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Ives,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell, 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt, 
Stennm.  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 


Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine.  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russnx. 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt, 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Jenner,  whereupon  his  ballot  wu  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges.  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russcll. 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kxvauvkr,  Hunt. 
Stennis.  Syminoton. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  whereupon  bis 
ballot  was  sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read 
by  the  Chief  Clerk,  as  follows : 

BRiscas,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hkn- 
DRicKsoN,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Bteo, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  whereupon  his  ballot 
was  sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the 
Chief  Clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson. Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  whereupon 
his  ballot  was  sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read 
by  the  Chief  Clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridces,  FYanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  KEFAtrvER,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine.  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Morse,  Russell.  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Httnt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Kennedy,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btro, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt-,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Kerr,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt,  Stxnnis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Kilgore,  whereupon  bis  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case.  Duff,  Morse,  Russell.  Byro, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxx,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Knowland,  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smtth  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Byro, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of  Mr. 
Kuchel,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to  the 
desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk,  as 
follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders.  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell.  Byro, 
Johnson  of  Texas.  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

J  The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Lances,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson, Case,  Duff,  Cooper.  Russell,  Btrd, 
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JoHiTsoK  of  Texas,  KKTAUvia,  Httnt.  Stkwnis, 

STldNOTON. 

The  legislative  cleric  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Lehman,  whereupon  hla  ballot  wa«  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  foUowB: 

Baisoxs,  Plakdms.  SMrrH  of  Maine,  Hzn- 
DRicKsoN,  Case,  Duff,  Coopek,  Russell.  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kkfauveb,  Hunt,  Stennis, 

STBnNCTON. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  name  of 
Mr.  Long,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridcxs.  Plande«8,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DBicKsoN,  Case,  Dxrrr,  Coopkb,  Russkll.  Btbd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Ki»auv«b.  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Maonuson,  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  It  was  read  by  the 
Chief  Clerk,  as  follows: 

BaiDGBS,  Flanders,  SurrH  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRICKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Ktfauver,  HtmT,  Stennis, 
Stuington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Malone,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridces,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKsoN,  Cass,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btro, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kxfauveb,  Hunt,  Stennis. 
Stminoton. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  name  of 
Mr.  Mansfield,  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  foUows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smtth  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson,  Cas^,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Martin,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
as  follows: 

Bridoes,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Main*,  Hen- 
DRicKsoN,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell.  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis. 
Symington. 

The  leg^latlve  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Maybank,  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  f ollows : 

Bridges.  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKsON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper.  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas.  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stxn- 
NI3.  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  McCarean,  whereupon  his  ballot  wag  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  SMrrn  of  Maine.  Hen- 
DHicKsON,  Case.  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas.  Kefauver,  Hunt.  Sten- 
nis. Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name 
of  Mr.  McCartht,  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Ohlef 
Clerk,  as  follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smtth  of  Maine,  Hxn- 
DRicKsoN,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell.  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas.  Kefauver,  Hunt.  Srxif. 
Nis,  Symington. 

The  legWatlve  clerk  called  the  name 
of  Mr.  McClellan,  who  wa«  not  present. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  name 
of  Mr.  MiLLiKiN,  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  wm  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  a«  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKsoN,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Sten- 
nis, Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name 
of  Mr.  Monro  NET,  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
clerk,  as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smtth  of  Maine.  Hen- 
DRicxsoN,  Case,  I>uff,  Cooper,  Russell.  Btro, 
Johnson  of  Texas.  Kefauver.  Hunt.  Sten- 
nis, Symington. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name 
Mr.  Morse,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges.  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKsoN,  Case.  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas.  Kxfauveb.  Hunt,  Sten- 
nis, Morse. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name 
Mr.  MuNDT.  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  SMrrH  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRicKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell.  Byrd. 
JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Sten- 
nis, Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Murray,  whereupon  his  baUot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges.  Flanders.  Smtth  of  Maine.  Hen- 
DRiCKSON.  Case.  Duff,  Cooper,  Russixl,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Sten- 
nis. Symington 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Neely,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hkn- 
DRicKsoN,  Case,  Duff,  Morse,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stennis^ 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Pastore,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  foUows : 

Bridge,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine.  Hen- 
DRicKsoN.  Case,  Duff.  Cooper.  Rusaxu., 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt.' 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  Mr. 
Payne,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  f 0]  lows : 

Bridge,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
drickson.  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell. 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt, 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Potter,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridge,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 
DRICKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell, 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt, 
Stennis.  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  PuBTELL,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows : 

Bridge,  Flanders.   Smith  of  Maine,  Hen- 

DBICKSON,       CASE,       DUFF,       COOPXB,      RusSELL, 

Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt, 
Stennis.  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Robertson,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows : 

Bridge,  Flanders,  SMrrn  of  Maine,  Hxn- 
drickson.  Case,  Duff,  Cooper.  Russxll, 
Byrd.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Kefauvxr,  Hunt, 
Stxnnis,  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  name  of 
Mr.  Russell,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows : 

Bridge,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine.  Hen- 
DHicKsoN.  Case.  Duff,  Coopxe,  Rusaxix, 
Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt, 
Stennis,  Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  at 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  whereupon  his  ballot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  reiki  by  the  Chief 
Olerk,  as  foUows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  SMrrn  of  Maine.  Hen- 
DRICKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell.  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt,  Stxnnm, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.   ScHOKPpxL,  whereupon  bis   ballot  was 


sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  bv  the  r>.i-# 
Clerk,  as  follows:  '  ™* 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine   Hem 
DRiCKSON,  Case,  Duff.  Cooper,  Russell  Byrd' 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stiwvtb' 
Symington.  ' 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Smathers,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk 
as  follows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hew- 
DRICKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell',  Btio' 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauver,  Hunt,  Stxnnm' 
Symington.  '  ' 

The  legislative  olerk  called  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  whereupon  her  baUot 
was  sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  th« 
Chief  Clerk,  as  foUows: 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hxn- 
DRICKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell',  Byrb 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt,  Stennis' 
Symington. 

The  legislative  olerk  caUed  the  name  of 
Mr.  Smtth  of  New  Jersey,  whereupon  his 
ballot  was  sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  b» 
the  Chief  Clerk,  as  follows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smtth  of  Maine.  Hxh- 
DRICKSON.  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell',  Byxd 
Johnson  of  Texas.  Kefauver,  Hunt.  Stxnnb' 
Symington.  ' 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  name  or 
Mr.  Smith  of  North  Carolina,  whereupon  his 
baUot  was  sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  bv 
the  Chief  Clerk,  as  foUows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hxn- 
DRicKsoN,  Case,  Duff.  Coopkb.  Russell.  Btid, 
Johnson  of  Texas.  Kefauver.  Hunt.  Stxnnis 
Stminoton.  ' 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  name  of 
Mr.  Sparkman,  whereupon  his  baUot  was 
sent  to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief 
Clerk,  as  follows : 

Bridges.  Flanders.  Sjwth  of  Maine.  Hxn- 
DRICKSON.  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russell,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt,  Stxnnis. 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Stennis,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Olerk, 
as  foUows: 

Bridoxs,  Flandxrs,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hxn- 
DRICKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russxll,  Btro, 
Johnson  of  Texas.  Kefauvxr.  Hunt,  Stxnnis! 
Symington. 

"^e  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Symington,  who  was  not  present. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Tatt.  whereupon  his  baUot  was  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk,  as 
follows : 

Bridgks,  Flanders,  Smitr  of  Maine,  Hxn- 
DRiCKsoN,  Case,  Duff,  Coopxr,  Russxll,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kxfauver,  Hunt,  Stxnnis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Thtx,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  CTerk,  as 
foUows : 

Bridcxs,  Flandxrs,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hxn- 
DRicKsoN,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russxll,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kxfauver,  Hunt,  Stxnnm, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  name  of 
Mr.  ToBXT,  whereupon  bis  baUot  was  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridcxs,  Plandxhs,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hxn- 

DRICKBON,    CaSX,   DuTF,   COOFER,   MORSX,  BUS- 

BXLL,  Byrd,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Kkfauvxr, 
Hunt,  Stxnnxs. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Watkins,  whereupon  his  name  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bridcxs,  Flandxxs,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hxn- 
drickson,  Casx,  Duff,  Coopxr,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt,  Stxnnm, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  WxLKXR,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
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to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Olerk, 
as  follows: 

Bbidces,  Flandxrs,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hxn- 
DBicKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russxll,  Btrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kxfauver,  Hunt,  Stxnnis, 
Stminoton. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Wiley,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 
as  follows: 

Bkidoes,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hxn- 
DRicKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Coopxr,  Russell,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kxfauver,  Hunt,  Stxnnis. 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  name  of 
Mr.  Williams,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent 
to  the  desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk, 

as  foUows:  

Bridcxs,  F'landxrs,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hxn- 
'  DRICKSON,  Casx,  Duff,  Cooper,  Russxll,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  name  of  Mr. 
TouNO,  whereupon  his  ballot  was  sent  to  the 
desk,  and  was  read  by  the  Chief  Clerk,  as 
foUows : 

Bridges,  Flanders,  Smith  of  Maine,  Hxn- 
ORiCKSON,  Case,  Duff,  Cooper.  Russxll,  Byrd, 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Kefauvxr,  Hunt,  Stennis, 
Symington. 

The  roU  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Duff]  Is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

lix.  Clements.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator 
from  nUnois  (Mr.  Douglas),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
frtm  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT)  is  absent  because  of  a  death  In  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton) attended  the  Inauguration  yesterday  of 
Gov.  Phil  Donnelly  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
and  Is  therefore  necessarily  absent. 

The  Presidino  Officer  (Mr.  Ivxs  In  the 
chair) .  The  balloting  has  been  completed. 
The  Chair  wishes  to  Inquire  whether  there 
are  any  Senators  who  have  not  cast  their 
baUots.  If  so,  the  ballots  will  be  received  at 
this  time. 

There  will  be  a  short  delay  while  the  re- 
capitulation of  the  balloting  Is  being  com- 
pleted. 

Mr.  Maonuson.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  wlU 
state  it. 

Mr.  Maonuson.  If  I  should  obtain  the  floor 
for  2  minutes,  woiUd  I  be  Interrupting  the 
roU  caU? 

The  Presiding  Officxb.  The  Chair  would 
suggest  that  there  be  no  Interruptions  while 
this  particular  function  Is  being  completed; 
otherwise  there  might  be  confusion. 

The  tabulation  having  been  completed,  the 
clerk  will  announce  the  result. 

The  legislative  clerk  announced  the  re- 
sult, as  follows: 

Mr.  Bridges,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Flanders,  88  votes. 

Mrs.  Smtth  of  Maine.  88  votes. 

Mr.  Hendrickson,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Case,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Duff,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Cooper,  83  votes. 

Mr.  Russell,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Btro,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Kefauver,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Hunt,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Stennis,  88  votes. 

Mr.  Symington,  86  votes. 

Mr.  Morse,  7  votes. 

Not  voting — 8;  Btrd,  Douglas,  Duff,  East- 
land, Ellxndxr.  Fulbright.  McClellan, 
Symington. 


The  Prxsiding  Officzs.  The  results  speak 
for  themselves.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  so  constituted. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate  were  to  be  adopted,  the  time  con- 
suming procedure  that  was  followed  on 
that  occasion  on  January  13,  1953,  with 
respect  to  appointing  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  be  re- 
peated at  the  beginning  of  every  new 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  every  chairman  of  every  one  of 
the  17  standing  committees,  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  every  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  every  one  of  the  17 
standing  committees,  and  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  every  other  member 
of  the  entire  membership  of  each  of  the 
17  standing  committees — to  say  nothing 
of  all  other  committees  which  would  be 
appointed  by  ballot  in  the  same  mamier. 

Moreover,  this  same  time-consuming 
procedure  would  be  required  in  each  par- 
ty caucus  If  this  resolution  were  to  be 
adopted. 

One  can  understand  readily  the  con- 
fusion, the  chaos,  and  the  exorbitant 
waste  of  time  that  would  be  involved  In 
selecting  the  chairmen,  ranking  minority 
members,  and  members  of  the  17  stand- 
ing committees — not  to  mention  the  time 
equally  consumed  in  the  two  caucuses — 
and  to  say  nothing  of  the  friction,  the 
divisiveness,  the  bitterness  and  ill-feeling 
that  would  result,  in  too  many  cases,  if 
the  pending  resolution  were  made  a  part 
of  the  Senate  rules. 

Third,  my  objection  to  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  main,  Mr.  President — and  I 
have  other  objections,  but  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  state  them — would  be  as 
follows :  If  this  resolution  were  agreed  to, 
I  think  it  would  open  the  way  for  such 
politicking,  logrolling,  buttonholing, 
backslapping,  and  trading  in  committee 
caucuses  as  has  never  been  heard  of  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of  members,  smd 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  selection 
of  chairmen,  of  standing  committees.  The 
present  seniority  rule,  while  it  is  not  per- 
fect, has  worked  well.  It  is  a  highly  Im- 
personal rule,  and  it  promotes  harmony 
in  that  every  one  accepts  the  method  by 
which  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  will  be  selected,  and  we  there- 
fore avoid  these  blood-letting  and  scar- 
leaving  battles  which  would  ensue  if  the 
resolution  were  adopted. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all 
should  be  able  readily  to  envision  the 
participation  in  the  selection  of  chair- 
men of  the  17  standing  committees,  not 
just  by  Senators,  but  also  by  various 
pressure  groups,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
White  House  itself  if  this  resolution 
were  to  be  adopted  If  a  chairman  is  to 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  his  personal 
popularity,  on  the  basis  of  how  many 
votes  he  can  get  through  political  log- 
rolling and  pori£-barreling.  then,  Mr. 
President,  we  can  expect  the  pressure 
groups  and  the  special  interest  groups  in 
this  country  not  only  to  get  into  the  act, 
but  they  will  see  to  it  that  there  are  bien- 
nial contests  for  chairmen  of  committees 
and  in  all  too  many  instances  they  will 
dictate  the  selection  of  those  chairmen. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
would   want  to   deny   that  the  White 


House,  seeing  the  likelihood,  regardless 
of  what  party  is  in  power,  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  X  as  chairman  of  a  certain  com- 
mittee, would  certainlj'  begin  pulling 
strings  and  aiH>lylng  pressure  to  line  up 
votes  for  Mr.  Y  to  be  chairman  of  that 
committee,  Mr.  Y  being  more  favorable 
to  the  White  House 

Mr.  LONQ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  I  may 
make  just  one  further  point  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  President,  before  proceeding,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  time  before 
I  offer  my  motion  to  table  be  extended 
by  10  minutes  on  each  side,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  I  object. 

Jklr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Five  min- 
utes on  each  side,  then.  I  have  promised 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and 
there  are  others  who  wish  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hesu-s  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Mr.  President,  the  pressure 
groups  or  the  White  House  might  even 
go  so  far  as  to  try  to  elect  a  chairman 
from  the  political  party  opposite  to  the 
party  in  control  of  the  Senate  if  the 
seniority  rule  were  completely  discarded 
and  the  resolution  before  us  adopted. 
Mr.  President,  in  this  regard,  I  call  at- 
tention to  one  additional  experience, 
from  the  record.  In  1923,  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  the  Senate  began  balloting  on  the 
selection  of  a  chairman  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  After  32  ballots,  the 
Senate  selected  Senator  Smith,  from  a 
field  of  six  Senators,  as  the  chairman  ^f 
the  Commerce  Committee  on  January  9, 
1924;  so  the  contest  ran  from  Decem- 
ber 10,  1923,  bo  January  9.  1924,  with  32 
votes  in  the  meantime.  Senators  will  be 
Interested  to  note  that  at  the  dose  of 
the  balloting  on  that  occasion,  a  Demo- 
crat was  selected  to  be  chsdrman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  although  the 
Republican  Party  commanded  control  of 
the  X53.  Senate  at  the  time. 

This  can  happen  again.  Of  course,  it 
can  happen  now,  under  extreme  circum- 
stances, because,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  Senate  rule  XXIV  allows  for 
balloting  on  each  chairman.  But  it  is  not 
likely  to  occur  often.  But  if  we  adopt 
this  resolution  to  provide  that  each 
chairmanship  be  balloted  upon  sepa- 
rately— making  it  mandatory  by  striidng 
the  words  "unless  otherwise  ordered" — 
if  we  make  it  mandatory  that  each  rank- 
ing minority  member  be  biilloted  upon, 
and  require  that  each  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  17  standing  committees  be 
balloted  upon  severally,  not  only  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  but  eiIso  in  the  two  cau- 
cuses, then,  Mr.  President,  we  wUl  rue 
the  day  that  we  ever  called  this  resolu- 
tion a  "reform"  measxire.  I  am  for  re- 
form, but  this  is  not  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding.  As  I  indicated  to  the  Senator 
before  I  requested  the  time,  with  the 
greatest  respect  for  this  institution,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  In  which  I 
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have  served  so  briefly,  and  for  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  that  I  have  come  to 
icnow  as  well  as  I  can  In  servln*  on 
several  of  the  committees  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  I  shall  oppose  the  vlewpoliat 
which  he  has  so  ably  presented  here 
today. 

As  I  have  traveled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America  in  the  last  2  years, 
one  of  the  great  cries  that  has  been 
heard  abroad  in  this  land  is  that  the 
institutions  of  government  are  failing, 
that  there  is  no  way  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  can  reflect  their  will. 
This  has  resulted  in  great  outcries  at  the 
national  conventions  of  both  great  politi- 
cal parties.  It  has  resulted  in  movements 
for  reform  within  the  general  structure, 
demanding  that  it  be  made  to  respond 
to  the  will  of  the  people  from  the  precinct 
level  on  up. 

Yet  today  in  this  country,  in  spite  of 
those  steps  that  have  been  taken,  the 
general  opinion  is  that  it  does  not  make 
any  difference  who  is  elected  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  because  the 
will  of  the  American  people  still  cannot 
be  reflected. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  that  opinion 
is  that  people  believe  their  voices  cannot 
be  heard  through  the  committee  struc- 
tures of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  is  said,  again,  with 
the  greatest  respect.  They  believe  they 
have  acquired  the  right,  by  electing  Sen- 
ators from  their  respective  States  in  this 
country,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  chairmen  of  Senate  committees, 
and  the  right  to  seek  to  make  changes  in 
this  country.  Unless  this  belief  is  reflected 
in  political  reform  brought  about  In  this 
country.  In  my  opinion,  the  American 
people  will  continue  increasingly  to  be- 
lieve that  their  voices  cannot  be  heard 
at  this  level  in  American  government. 

I  think  it  is  really  important  to  con- 
sider the  historic  background  that  has 
been  so  ably  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia— and  in  listening  to 
it,  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  it— and  to 
consider  the  fact  that  it  has  endured 
through  the  years,  and  that  it  has  served 
this  body  and  the  country  well.  But  times 
have  changed  in  this  country  very  greatly 
in  recent  years,  and  in  the  last  decade, 
the  pressures  have  built  up  very  strongly. 
Yes,  the  lobbying  interests  will  pre- 
sent great  pressures  if  we  adopt  this  tsrpe 
of  system.  But  I  am  sure  they  present 
the  greatest  pressures  they  possibly  can 
today  on  the  chairmen  of  the  commit- 
tees, in  any  way  that  they  can  use  them, 
and  also  on  every  member  of  each  com- 
mittee in  any  way  they  can  use  them. 
The  pressures  will  be  present,  because 
we  are  an  organized  society,  and  organi- 
zations work  to  represent  the  special  in- 
terests which  they  are  organized  for  But 
the  will  of  Senators,  as  they  are  elected, 
can  resist  those  pressures.  The  right  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  select  thpir 
committee  chairmen,  believing  that  the 
people  have  the  right,  in  electing  their 
representatives  to  this  body,  ultimately 
to  have  a  voice  in  making  the  decision 
oUier  than  through  the  fact  that  a  man 
who  lives  to  a  ripe  old  age  ultimately 
becomes   chairman   of  a  committee,   I 
think  is  of  vital  importance,  and  this 
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thoug'ht  is  left  out  entirely,  as  the  case 
has  been  presented;  and  although  there 
are  questions  about  this  being  a  rep- 
resentative body 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  jdelding 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  when 
Senate  Resolution  17  was  reported  un- 
favorably by  the  Rules  Committee,  a 
brief  statement  of  my  views  was  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  committee's  report. 
I  ask  that  those  individual  views  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  indi- 
vidual views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IWDivmuAi,  Vnws  or  Mk.  atarns 

Believing  that  reforma  In  the  seniority 
system  are  needed,  I  was  pleased  when  steps 
were  Uken  by  the  Republican  conference 
at  the  beginning  of  this  session  to  Implement 
a  proposal  advanced  by  Senator  Mathlae  that 
no  Senator  could  serve  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  more  than  one  standing  commit- 
tee. In  addition,  the  Republican  conference 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mittee to  study  the  seniority  system  and 
make  recommendations  for  further  revisions. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  change  In  rule 
XXIV  proposed  In  Senate  Resolution  17  could 
have  no  meaning  or  effect  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  93d  Congress,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  study  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  special  committee  which  are  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Robert  P.  Ordtin. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  1  minute. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  this  will  not  be  on 
my  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  on  my  1  minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  yielded  4  of  my  5  min- 
utes to  a  Senator  in  opposition.  I  knew 
he  was  going  to  oppose  my  motion,  in- 
asmuch as  he  had  told  me  beforehand. 
Would  the  Senators  in  opposition  yield 
3  minutes,  at  least,  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Proxtty)  ? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  ParUamentarian  Is  in  error  in 
counting  up  the  time.  I  used  5  minutes 
of  my  time.  I  yielded  7  minutes,  and 
then  an  additional  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland,  and 
that  adds  up  to  16  out  of  20  minutes. 
There  should  have  been  4  minutes  re- 
maining out  of  that,  and  another  5  just 
agreed  to;  we  should  have  9  minutes 
now  remaining  on  our  side.  Does  the 
Chair  concur  in  that  calculation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  concurs  in  that  calculation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  pleased,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  will 
allow  it,  to  yield  some  time  to  the  other 
side  at  this  time. 
How  much  time  is  desired? 


Mr.    BYRD   of   West   Virginia.   How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  desire' 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Three  or  4  minutes 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  explained 
the  arguments  against  this  proposal  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  result  in  con- 
fusion compoimded  if  it  were  approved 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules,  I  have 
been  quite  disturbed  by  the  real  import 
of  the  language  of  Senate  Resolution  17 
which  the  Senate  now  has  under  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  suggest  that  there 
is  any  hidden  meaning  in  the  resolution, 
but  I  am  concerned  that  all  of  its  mean- 
ing must  be  pointed  out  for  our  very 
thorough  and  serious  consideration 

Basically,  Mr.  President,  the  resoluUon 
eliminates  any  possibihty  that  the  com- 
mittee structure  of  the  Senate  will  be  at 
all  related  to  seniority  as  a  condition  to 
membership.  I  personally  do  not  agree 
that  seniority  can  be  eliminated  from 
the  procedures  of  the  Senate.  There  may 
be  better  means  to  organize  this  Senate 
and  its  committees,  but  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17  does  not  provide  a  better  form  of 
organization. 

Paragraph  1  of  Senate  Resolution  17 
is,  for  the  most  part,  the  wording  pres- 
ently contained  in  Senate  rule  XXIV 
The  number  of  words  by  which  rule 
XXIV  would  be  changed  is  not  great. 
The  import  of  those  words,  however  is 
substantial,  to  say  the  least. 

In  its  first  paragraph.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17  requires  that  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  each  committee  must  also 
be  elected  by  ballot  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  As  long  as  I  am  a  member  of  the 
mmority  in  the  Senate,  I  want  to  make 
completely  sure  that  a  member  of  the 
minority  party  is,  indeed,  the  ranking 
minority  member.  If  Senate  Resolution 
17  were  to  be  adopted  in  its  present  form, 
I  have  no  assurance  that  both  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  member 
will  not  be  members  of  the  majority 
party. 

Senate  Resolution  17  could.  Indeed, 
eliminate,  along  with  seniority,  the  con- 
cept of  poliUcal  parties  in.sofar  as  the 
Senate  is,concemed. 

There  is  one  other  addition  in  para- 
graph 1  of  Senate  Resolution  17  which 
I  think  every  Senator  should  be  aware 
of:  In  all  respects,  insofar  as  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  members  are  con- 
cerned, all  committees — special,  select, 
and  otherwise— are  treated  for  the  first 
time  as  though  they  were  standing  com- 
mittees. 

Again,  Mr.  Bresident,  in  paragraph  2 
of  Senate  Resolution  17,  the  present  rule 
XXrv  is  modified  so  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  once  the  Senate  has  been 
organized  for  a  Ccmgress,  is  denied  his 
present  power  to  fill  vacancies  on  com- 
mittees. We  would  be  required  under 
paragraph  2  of  Senate  Resolution  17  to 
go  through  the  entire  matter  of  organiz- 
ing committees  all  over  again  simply  be- 
cause one  member  has  resigned  or  other- 
wise ceased  to  serve. 

Mr.  President,  paragraph  3  of  Senate 
Resolution  17  Is  entirely  new  material 
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and  does  not  appear  at  all  In  the  Sen- 
ate rules;  and,  although  I  have  not  re- 
searched the  matter,  I  think  I  could  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the 
subject  matter  of  paragraph  3  has  never 
been  a  part  of  the  rules  In  the  history  of 
the  Senate. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
think  the  portent  of  paragraph  3  raises 
more  questions  than  it  could  possibly  at- 
tempt to  resolve.  My  objection  to  para- 
graph 3  is  that  for  the  first  time  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  attempt  to  dictate  the 
manner  in  which  the  separate  party 
caucuses  actually  conduct  purely  par- 
tisan business.  Paragraph  3  requires  that 
the  members  of  each  party  caucus  must 
nominate  by  ballot  not  only  the  ranking 
member  on  each  committee,  but  every 
other  member  which  that  caucus  pro- 
poses for  membership  on  every  commit- 
tee. 

It  may  very  well  be  a  good  idea  for  the 
Republican  caucus  or  the  Democratic 
caucus  to  elect  by  ballot  the  Members  it 
wishes  to  be  named  to  each  committee. 
I  submit,  however,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
peculiarly  the  business  respectively  of  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  caucuses — 
it  is  not  the  business  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  I  hope  that  none  of  us  sees  the  day 
when  the  Senate  itself  makes  an  attempt 
to  influence,  let  alone  control,  the  intra- 
party  affairs  of  our  two  national  political 
parties. 

Mr.  President,  the  objections  which  I 
see  to  Senate  Resolution  17  go  far  be- 
yond my  personal  conviction  that  senior- 
ity is  the  appropriate  means  by  which 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  should  be 
organized.  There  may  be  another  way.  or 
indeed  a  combination  of  ways  for  orga- 
nizing committees  which  would  be  su- 
perior to  our  present  system.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  recently,  in  a  spirit  of  self-in- 
spection, both  party  caucuses  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  appointed  subcommittees  to 
study  and  review  our  present  methods  of 
operation. 

We  on  the  minority  side  have  ap- 
pointed Senators  Bennett,  Boggs.  Han- 
sen, Packwood,  and  Taft  to  study  and 
make  suggested  recommendations  for 
possible  reforms  in  the  seniority  system. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  on  the  ma- 
jority side  Senators  Harris,  Talmadge, 
and  Humphrey  have  been  appointed  to 
undertake  a  similar  task.  I  know  that  I 
am  but  one  of  many  Senators  who  are 
looking  forward  to  receiving  the  prudent 
recommendations  that  my  colleagues  on 
these  two  committees  will  ultimately 
suggest. 

During  the  course  of  their  forthcoming 
deliberations,  these  committees  may  very 
well  find  that  under  our  traditional  rules 
some  Senator,  or  group  of  Senators,  feels 
aggrieved  and  subject  to  inequitable 
treatment.  However,  to  date  these  pend- 
ing Investigations  have  not  even  begun. 
The  adoption  of  this  resolution  will  de- 
stroy the  viability  of  the  committees.  Is 
this,  therefore,  the  proper  time  to  nullify 
the  responsible  progress  that  each  of  our 
caucuses  has  made  in  considering  re- 
forms? Is  this  the  time  to  abrogate  the 
progressive  measures  we  adopted  in  the 
Legislative  Reorganzatlon  Act  of  1970?  I 
sincerely  hope  not. 


I,  for  one,  feel  it  mandatory  upon  me 
to  know  precisely  how  the  members  of 
the  Democratic  delegation  in  the  Senate 
and  the  members  of  the  Republican  dele- 
gation lit  the  Senate,  feel  as  individual 
units  on  the  subject  of  Senate  control  of 
purely  intraparty  matters.  I  do  not  fear 
to  venture  the  guess  that  paragraph  3 
of  Senate  Resolution  17  would  probably 
exist  only  long  enough  to  be  voted  down 
once  the  caucuses  have  made  their  views 
known  as  political  bodies. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
other  problem  raised  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17  which  should  not  go  unnoticed. 
That  is  the  perennial  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  \JS.  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  it  for  long,  but 
Senators  should  examine  this  aspect  of 
the  pending  resolution  very  carefully. 

Under  its  provisions,  the  fact  that  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  presently  a 
member  of  a  committee  would  have  abso- 
lutely no  effect  at  the  begirming  of  a 
new  Congress  if  that  Senator  were  not  re- 
elected to  membership  on  that  commit- 
tee. This  would  be  true  even  though  that 
Senator  might  only  be  starting  his  third 
year  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  Surely, 
we  cannot  want  to  tell  a  Senator  that  he 
cannot  continue  to  serve  in  the  capacity 
to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  Congress. 

Any  Senator,  once  a  member  of  any 
committee  should  continue  to  remain  a 
member  of  that  committee  without  fear 
of  summary  removal  simply  because  some 
other  Senator  might  have  resigned.  Yet, 
Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  the  effect 
that  Senate  Resolution  17  could  have. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  aspects  of 
this  discussion  which  needs  to  be  under- 
lined is  the  actual  Isuiguage  of  the  pres- 
ently existing  rule  XXIV.  After  one  has 
read  rule  XXrv,  he  may  be  surprised  at 
its  language,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  that  under  the  present  rules 
of  the  Senate,  chairmen  of  committees 
are  not  designated  purely  by  seniority, 
but  on  the  contrary,  are  required  to  be 
elected  on  the  Senate  floor  by  the  full 
membership  of  the  Senate. 

If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  objects  to 
any  of  the  methods  being  used  for  the 
selection  of  chairmen,  the  chairmen  are 
bound  to  be  elected  unless  a  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  be  sustained  by  a  two- 
third  vote  of  the  membership.  Since  we 
have  been  so  recently  involved  In  several 
attempts  to  raise  a  two-third  majority 
and  have  not  been  able  to  do  so,  I  can 
well  imagine  that  such  an  attempt  would 
rarely  be  made  imder  nile  XXTV. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  If  those 
Senators  who  prefer  change  In  selection 
of  chairmen  would  take  full  advantage 
of  the  present  rule  structure,  a  good  deal 
of  their  objections  to  seniority  as  a  fact 
of  life  would  no  longer  be  valid. 

I  concede  that  the  present  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  silent  with  respect  to  designa- 
tion of  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
committees.  That  is  as  It  should  be.  While 
the  ranking  minority  member  indeed 
might  be  considered  the  dean  of  the 
members  on  that  particular  committee 
from  his  party,  he  is  not  the  chairman, 
does  not  necessarily  succeed  the  chair- 
man and  cannot  act  In  his  place  in  his 


absence.  The  entire  authority  over  the 
committee  lies  purely  within  the  chair- 
man and  his  colleagues  on  the  majority 
side.  If  my  colleagues  who  su];^x>rt  Senate 
Resolution  17  are,  nevertheless,  con- 
cerned about  the  appyolntment  of  ranking 
minority  members,  I  submit  to  them  that 
should  the  minority  gain  control  of  the 
Senate,  we  will  then  have  the  same  op- 
portunity to  select  a  chairman  by  the 
elective  process  under  rule  XXIV,  as  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  now 
have. 

In  any  profession  experience,  knowl- 
edge, and  expertise  are  indispensable  for 
success.  Adoption  of  Senate  Resolutlcai  17 
could  very  well  deprive  the  Senate  com- 
mittees of  the  services  of  their  more  ex- 
perienced members.  I  hope  that  popu- 
larity and  fame,  which  can  be  both  frail 
and  trtmsltory,  are  never  substituted  for 
experience  and  competence. 

I  think  It  is  most  important  that  my 
colleagues  review  the  testimony  elicited 
during  the  hearings  held  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
held  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  one  of  the  co- 
authors of  this  resolution  stated  cate- 
gorically that : 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  say  to  the 
Chairman  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  roeter 
of  ranking  minority  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  I  would  support  In  a  Party 
caucus  the  election  of  every  one  of  them 
to  the  positions  that  they  are  now  In  and 
have  so  stated  pubUcly  before  this.  I  feel 
very  happy  about  that  sltiiatlon. 

If  one  of  the  authors  of  this  resolution 
feels  that  our  ranking  minority  members 
are  all  well  qualified  and  knowledgeable, 
why  chance  having  an  election  produce 
a  less  desirable  result? 

Some  of  you  may  remember  the  sit- 
uation a  few  years  ago  when  those  of  us 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  were  outnum- 
bered by  our  Democrat  colleagues  by  a 
2-to-l  ratio.  Had  this  resolution  been  In 
effect  at  that  time,  think  If  you  will,  how 
easy  it  would  have  been  for  our  col- 
leagues on  the  majority  side  to  have  se- 
lected our  ranking  minority  members. 
The  resolution  now  under  consideration 
has  not  one  safeguard  to  protect  the  pre- 
rogatives necessary  for  a  minority  party 
to  function  effectively. 

One  can  well  imagine  what  would  re- 
sult with  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17. 

At  the  present  time,  the  adoption  of 
a  list  of  committee  members  submitted 
by  the  caucus  Is  an  orderly  procedure.  It 
is  relatively  immune  from  politicking  and 
Iobb3ring. 

Imagine,  however,  the  situation  in 
which  each  memt)er  of  a  committee  must 
be  elected  In  the  caucus.  E^ch  and  every 
lobby  and  pressure  group,  aU  other  rep- 
resented segments  of  our  society — ^in- 
deed, the  White  House  itself  could  try 
to  get  embroiled  in  the  process  of  elect- 
ing the  membership  of  committees. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  campaigning  would 
become  the  primary  fimction  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 
Politics  and  lobbs^ng  would  stall  our 
functions  even  more  than  the  biennial 
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spectamlar  on  the  rules  change  which 
we  have  Just  concluded. 

Mr.  President,  with  campaigning, 
comes  oratory.  How  often,  do  you  sup- 
pose, will  we  have  to  try  to  invoke  clo- 
ture on  Senators  who  simply  will  not 
want  the  membership  of  any  committee 
to  be  structured  as  might  first  be  put 
forth  in  a  resolution?  I  cannot  imagine 
an  easier  way  for  the  Senate  to  tie  itself 
up  in  knots  more  easily  than  under  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  17. 
The  potential  for  mischief  is  appalling. 
As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  rule  XXTV  has  serious  imper- 
fections, and  needs  improvement.  But, 
make  no  mistake,  Senate  Resolution  17 
is  no  improvement.  The  adoption  of  this 
resolution  would  promote  chaos  and  dis- 
order at  the  very  beginning  of  every  Con- 
gress when  the  Senate  is  trying  to  get 
organized  and  attend  to  the  Nation's 
business. 

The  record  is  expUcit,  we  have  made 
and  are  making  necessary  reforms.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  take  a  step  backward 
by  the  adoption  of  Resolution  17. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  , 
tmd  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  If  this  resolution  were 
adopted,  not  only  these  Senators  but  the 
entire  membership  on  the  committee  as 
well  could  be  supplanted  by  action  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senaytor  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  dislike  to  disagree  with 

the  Chair,  but  we  had  agreed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
these  2  minutes  have  been  yielded. 

Mr,  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  led  us  on  a 
sentlmeDtal  Journey  through  the  his- 
tory of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but  I 
suggest  that  it  is  a  useless  and  futile 
journey,  because  the  problem  we  con- 
front here  Is  not  abiding  in  the  rules; 
it  Is  in  the  unwritten  rules  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  the  seniority  system.  What  happens 
that  we  think  is  objectionable  happens  in 
spite  of  the  existing  rules,  not  because 
of  them;  and  as  a  result  of  that,  the  so- 
called  electicsks  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  not  elections:  they  are  a  farce, 
because  the  decision  is  made  by  the  in- 
flexible rule  of  seniority  somewhere  else. 
What  we  propose  is  not  a  very  radical 
change.  We  want  to  go  from  this  divine 
rule  that  has  existed  to  a  constitutional 
rule,  and  it  is  not  that  much  of  a  change. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  says 
that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  would 
be  destructive  of  the  Senate.  Yet  he,  him- 
self, called  my  attention  to  the  language 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Wil- 
liam Gladstone,  that  the  Senate  was  the 
noblest  invention  of  man;  and  Gladstone 
made  that  observation  before  the  senior- 
ity system  had  ever  been  thought  of. 


All  we  want  to  do  here  Is  to  Introduce, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said, 
an  expectation  of  change  in  the  minds  of 
committee  chairmen,  so  that  they  will 
know  that  there  is  a  day  of  accounting, 
that  their  stewardship  ts  one  which  is 
looked  upon  by  the  Senate  as  Just  that, 
and  that  they  will  have  to  present  their 
accounts  some  day  and  seek  reelection  in 
the  committee  chairmanships. 

It  is  not  a  change  of  faces  that  we  seek. 
It  is  a  change  of  attitudes. 

Doubts  are  expressed  in  inquiries, 
questionnaires,  physical  confrontations, 
and  outward  denunciations.  They  are 
posed  by  the  old  generation  as  well  as 
the  young  generation.  Laborers  and  fin- 
anciers, coimtry  folk  and  city  dwellers. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  heard  such  concerns  raised  by  their 
constituents.  Assuming  that  we.  as  polit- 
ical leaders,  subscribe  to  a  theory  of 
democracy.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
listen  to,  and  Judge,  these  queries  and 
entreaties.  We  must  do  so  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  whatever  wisdom  we  may  dis- 
play in  the  sequestered  confines  of  the 
Nation's  Capritol,  that  wisdom  will  be 
worthless  if  it  is  not  heard,  believed,  and 
trusted  by  the  people.  Second,  we  shall 
be  involved  in  decisions  in  the  future 
which  will  be  of  great  complexity  and 
pervasiveness.  Every  action  that  we  take, 
however  small  on  the  surface,  will  affect 
and  reverberate  in  every  comer  and 
country  of  the  world — let  alone  America. 
It  is  the  price  of  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability demanded  of  a  powerful,  in- 
fluential nation. 

Taken  in  this  light,  Senate  Resolution 
17  is  more  than  a  liturgical  departure 
from  dogma.  It  is  not  even  a  gauntlet 
thrown  in  the  path  of  past  traditions  and 
customs.  It  has  never  been  meant  to  be 
so  construed. 

It  represents,  rather,  an  opportunity 
for  100  men  to  agree  that  whatever 
talent,  ability  and  experience  resides  in 
this  Chamber  must  be  sought  out  and 
utilized,  and  that  leadership  acquired 
on  the  basis  of  such  criteria  is  account- 
able to  a  set  of  one's  peers.  It  does  not. 
by  implication,  criticize  past  Congresses. 
It  does  seek  to  fuse  the  essential  elements 
of  American  politics — foresight,  practi- 
cality, and  constitutional  democracy — 
into  a  structure  which  wiU  be  workable 
and  effective  in  the  decades  to  come. 

Senate  Resolution  17  would  amend  the 
procedure  whereby  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  appointed  to  the  various  com- 
mittees. These  committees  are  the  veri- 
table action  centers  of  the  Senate.  Nine- 
ty percent  of  all  legislation  which  comes 
out  of  committee  is  enacted  without 
amendment.  The  present  rule  regarding 
the  appointment  to  committees,  nile 
XXIV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate reads  as  follows: 

RtTLX  XXTV — Appointment  or  CoMMrmxs 
1.  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered, shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  appoint  sey- 
erally  the  chairman  of  e<M:h  committee,  and 
then,  by  one  ballot,  the  other  members  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  same.  A  majority  of 
the  whole  numbar  ot  votes  given  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  chairman  of 
a  standing  committee,  but  a  plurality  of 
votes  shall  elect  the  other  members  thereof. 
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AU  Other  committees  shall  be  appointed  by 
ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  a  piu. 
rallty  of  votes  shall  appoint. 

2.  When  a  chairman  of  a  committee  shaO 
resign  or  cease  to  serve  on  a  committee,  and 
the  presiding  officer  be  authorized  by  the 
Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  In  such  commit- 
tee, unless  specially  otherwise  ordered  It 
shall  be  oiUy  to  fill  up  the  number  of  tba 
committee. 

Senate  Resolution  17  would  amend  rule 
XXrv  to  the  extent  that  the  follow- 
ing language  would  be  substituted  for 
rule  XXIV  in  toto: 

Amending  Rule  XXIV  of  the  Standtof 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
nomination  and  appointment  of  committee 
members. 

Retoivtd,  that  the  Senate  of  the  Umted 
States  strike  out  the  existing  language  of 
Rule  XXTV  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

1,  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  Senate  shall  proceed  by 
ballot  to  appoint  severally  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  each  committee, 
and  the  other  members  necesssry  to  com- 
plete the  same.  A  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  shaU  be  necessary  to 
the  choice  of  a  chairman  and  a  ranking 
minority  member  of  a  standing  committee, 
but  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  elect  the  other 
members  thereof.  All  other  committees  shall 
be  appointed  by  ballot  In  the  same  manner, 
and  a  pltirallty  of  votes  shall  i^jpolnt.  No 
one  shall  be  appointed  chairman  or  ranking 
minority  member  of  more  than  one  standing 
committee. 

2,  When  a  chairman,  ranking  minority 
member  or  other  member  of  a  committee 
shall  resign  or  cease  to  serve  on  a  committee, 
the  vacancy  shall  be  flUed  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  Sections  1  and  3  of  this  rule. 

3,  The  chairman  of  each  standing  commit- 
tee and  the  other  members  of  the  majority 
party  necessary  to  complete  Its  membership 
on  each  committee  shall  be  nominated  sever- 
ally by  ballot  In  a  conference  of  members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  members  of  the  majority 
party.  The  ranking  minority  members  of  each 
standing  committee  and  the  other  members 
of  the  minority  party  necessary  to  complete 
Its  membership  on  each  committee  shall  be 
nominated  severally  by  ballot  In  a  conference 
of  members  of  the  Senate  who  are  members 
of  the  minority  party.  In  all  such  nomina- 
tions, neither  conference  shall  be  bound  by 
any  tradition,  custom,  or  principle  of 
seniority.  A  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  given  shall  be  necessary  to  nominate 
a  chairman  and  a  ranking  minority  member 
of  a  standing  committee,  but  a  plurality  of 
votes  shall  nominate  the  other  members 
thereof.  A  plurality  shall  nominate  a  chair- 
man, a  ranking  minority  member  and  other 
members  of  all  other  committees. 

There  are  several  changes  proposed  in 
Senate  Resolution  17.  The  resolution 
would  formally  recognize  the  existence 
of  the  respective  party  caucuses,  and 
would  charge  them  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  nominating  members  of  their 
caucus  to  positions  on  senatorial  com- 
mittees. This  would  simply  formalize  in 
words  the  practice  that  Is  currently  em- 
ployed and  that  has  been  so  for  some 
time. 

Senate  Resolution  17  would  also  initi- 
ate a  new  selective  process.  It  would 
provide  that  each  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member — and  the  other  mem- 
bers if  so  desired — of  a  committee  shall 
be  nominated  by  his  caucus  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  on  an  individual 
basis.  In  such  determinations,  no  prin- 
ciple, tradition,  or  custom  of  seniority 
shall  necessarily  be  binding. 
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It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  resolu- 
tion in  question  departs  from  the  iron- 
clad tradition  of  seniority,  but  not  neces- 
sarily from  rule  XXTV  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son originally  conceived  it.  Rather  it 
amplifies  the  existing  rule.  It  is  also  well 
to  remember  that  in  no  rule  of  the  Senate 
is  seniority  mentioned  in  any  manner  at 
all.  Thus  Senate  Resolution  17  Is  more 
In  conformity  with  the  intent  of  the 
original  rule  than  it  is  with  the  tradition 
of  seniority  adopted  unofficially  at  a  later 
date. 

Senators  Harris.  Goldwater,  Kennidt, 
MoNDALE,  Packwood,  and  I  are  not  seek- 
ing a  change  of  taces  in  the  committee 
rooms  of  the  Senate.  We  seek  a  change 
of  attitude.  The  way  one  creates  that 
change  of  attitude  is  to  make  it  clear 
that  every  steward  has  his  day  of  reckon- 
ing. In  other  words,  we  would  all  rec- 
ognize the  existence  of  a  principle  of 
accountability  in  our  actions  and  words. 
ITiis  would  create  an  expectation  In  the 
mind  of  a  chairman  that  someday  he  is 
going  to  have  to  obtain  the  suffrage  of 
his  colleagues  if  he  wishes  to  remain 
chairman  or  ranking  member. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
most  of  our  chairmen  are  good  and  faith- 
ful stewards;  most  of  them  can  render 
good  accoimts.  Yet  that  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  the  present  system.  It  is  simply 
because  it  has  happened  that  way. 

Senate  Resolution  17  would  also  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  avoid  those 
unhappy  situations,  and  fortunately  rare 
situations,  wherein  somebody,  for  some 
tragic  reason  or  other,  is  obviously  un- 
fitted for  a  Job.  Without  a  revolution, 
without  some  extraordinary  action  which 
is  devastating  to  the  individual  and 
harmful  to  the  institution,  he  could  be 
set  aside  and  some  more  prudent  choice 
made. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that, 
were  seniority  not  binding  in  the  selec- 
tive process,  the  Senate  would  be  prey  to 
a  multitude  of  outside  pressures  and  In- 
fluences with  detrimental  results.  I  can- 
not agree  with  this  conclusion;  I  have 
more  faith  in  my  colleagues  than  that. 
We  are  men  who  are  used  to  the  forces 
of  politics,  and  we  seem  able  to  freely 
elect  our  senatorial  party  leaders  with- 
out succumbing  to  undue  logrolling  and 
without  incurring  prolonged  recrimina- 
tions amongst  ourselves. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
if.  In  fact,  the  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittees, and  the  importance  of  who  is 
chairman,  were  dramatized  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  fact  that  were  an  oc- 
casional challenge — it  would  have  a  very 
salutary  effect.  It  would  symbolize  to  the 
American  people  the  vigor,  the  impor- 
tance, and  the  essential  nature  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  unique  American 
congressional  committee  system  which  is 
one  of  our  great  contributions  to  the  art 
of  government.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  this  step  forward  toward  a  more 
effective,  more  democratic  legislature  by 
rendering  support  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
populist.  By  that  I  mean  that  we  ought 
to  stand  up  for  the  people's  interests 
against  the  vested  interests  and  faiock 


down  the  barriers  to  the  public  will 
which  continue  to  exist  in  this  country 
and  in  many  ways  are  now  worse  because 
of  changed  conditions. 

I  believe  this  country  needs  a  kind  of 
new  populism  and  that  a  part  of  It  ought 
to  be  the  reform  of  the  outmoded  and 
archaic  seniority  system,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple can  feel  that  each  Member  of  the 
Senate  a£  well  as  the  parties  in  the  Sen- 
ate are  accountable  for  what  the  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  cranmittees  do,  be- 
cause that  in  fact  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
the  case. 

Mr.  President.  It  has  been  argued  by 
the  distingiushed  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  if  we  adopt  this  resolution, 
we  might  take  up  too  much  time  with 
the  new  procedure.  I  can  think  of  many 
days  in  Uie  Senate  when  we  have  spent 
a  good  deal  more  time  than  that  which 
might  be  taken  imder  this  new  procedure 
for  far  less  important  public  business. 
I  might  Just  ask  the  Senate  to  note  the 
last  months  since  this  session  of  the 
Senate  has  convened.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  worn  ourselves  out  strug- 
gling with  matters  more  Important  than 
we  would  take  up  imder  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17 — that  is,  the  election  as  oflBcers 
of  the  Senate  and  nomination  by  the  cau- 
cuses of  individual  committee  chairmen, 
ranking  minority  members,  and  added 
new  members  of  committees. 

Further,  may  I  say  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Vh-ginla  has 
argued  for  the  present  system  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  highly  impersonal  system. 
That  is  exactly  the  objection.  Too  many 
people  in  this  country  think  that  most  of 
the  decisions  being  made  in  America  to- 
day are  faceless  and  Impersonal.  They 
want  to  be  much  more  Involved  in  the 
decisionmaking  process.  They  want  to 
see  how  it  operates.  They  want  to  know 
how  the  people's  power  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  these  decisions. 

By  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
17,  we  would  make  much  more  clear  that 
individual  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
responsible  for  what  committees  do  and 
what  chairmen  do,  whether  they  are  on 
those  committees  or  not.  and  that  the 
party  caucuses  which  nominate  chair- 
men, the  ranking  minority  members,  and 
the  members  of  the  committees  are  also 
responsible. 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  not  be  tabled 
and  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  remaining  time, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  the 
statements  made  at  the  ad  hoc  hearings 
on  congressional  reform,  which  Senator 
Mathias  and  I  held  on  January  19.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iMpaoviNG  Senatx  Pbocedttkes 

Senators  Harris  and  Mathias:  Let  me  say 
at  the  outset  that  I  think  these  hearings 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  able  to  participate  In  your  effort  to  find 
ways  of  Improving  Senate  procedures  and 
making  our  distinguished  body  more  respon- 
sive to  the  nation;  and  as  a  Member  of  the 
Institution  we  are  dlscuaslng.  I  wlU  try  to 
add  some  helpful  Insight  to  this  study. 

Perhaps  more  than  most  Members,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  examine 


the  practices  and  procedures  under  which 
the  Senate  operates.  Before  my  present  term, 
I  was  prlvUeged  to  serve  for  13  yean  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  then  to  have  a 
self -Imposed  saJ^batlcal  of  4  years  during 
which  I  could  reflect  ufK)n  the  baalc  structure 
and  distinguishing  features  of  this  national 
Institution.  So,  unlike  many  of  the  voices 
which  you  wlU  bear  in  the  course  of  these 
proceedings.  I  wUl  speak  to  ]rou  as  one  who 
has  viewed  the  inner  workings  of  the  Sen- 
ate's machinery  and  who  has  had  a  unique 
opportunity  to  examine  the  Issues  which  are 
the  subject  of  your  hearing. 

With  this  background.  I  wish  to  express 
my  strong  view  that  there  Is  no  need  to  per- 
form major  surgery  on  the  Senate.  To  the 
contrary,  I  shall  propose  several  changes  In 
practices  used  on  the  Senate  Floor  which 
would  make  the  Senate  operate  In  a  smooth- 
er, swifter,  and  more  responsive  manner,  but 
would  not  require  amendment  of  the  Senate 
rules.  In  addition.  I  shall  suggest  one  reform 
which  would  require  a  substantial  break  with 
Senate  tradition. 

But  before  launching  into  the  details  of 
these  suggested  changes,  let  me  explain  the 
reasons  for  my  belief  that  no  drastic  altera- 
tions are  called  for.  To  my  mind,  the  Senate 
Is  not  the  irresponsble,  ponderous  dinosaur 
which  many  of  its  critics  make  It  out  to  be. 
Though  there  are  times  when  we  all  become 
frustrated  over  Its  Inability  to  grab  hold  of 
an  issue  and  reach  a  decision  right  here  and 
liow,  upon  reflection,  when  one  looks  at  the 
record  developed  by  the  last  Congress,  we  can 
see  the  Senate  Is  capable  of  reaching  a  great 
many  significant  decisions.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  think  the  mark  of  a  success- 
ful Congress  is  necessarily  found  in  how 
many  laws  It  passes,  and  often  the  Senate 
can  serve  the  country  best  by  not  acting  to 
pass  Ul-consldered  proposals. 

On  the  positive  side,  1  might  mention  two 
laws  which  I  had  sponsored  In  the  last  Con- 
gress together  with  wide  bipartisan  support 
that  might  contribute  to  the  pubUc  good. 
One  of  these  new  laws  will  protect  the  Im- 
portant personal  right  of  privacy  by  com- 
pletely barring  the  use  of  the  United  States 
maUs  as  a  means  to  distribute  unsolicited 
and  unwanted  sexxially  related  advertise- 
ments. 

The  second  will  enhance  the  right  to  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President  for  over  10 
million  American  citizens.  You  may  recall 
this  law  abolishes  residence  requirements  as 
a  pre-oondltlon  to  voting  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  grants  to  all  United  States 
citizens  the  right  to  register  absentee  and  to 
vote  by  absentee  ballot  m  Presidential  elec- 
tions. I  like  to  point  to  this  statute  when 
anyone  suggests  the  previous  Congress  has 
failed  to  act  on  election  reform.  Why  this 
one  change  alone  will  expand  the  vote  by 
nearly  14  per  cent. 

And  have  we  already  forgotten  the  giant 
step  taken  when  Congress  reduced  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18?  This  provision  will  add  an- 
other 11  million  persons  to  our  election  rolls. 
Therefore,  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
9 1st  Congress  deserves  credit  for  having  en- 
abled over  20  million  additional  American 
citizens  to  Join  the  ranks  of  eligible  voters 
in  future  elections.  This  Is  an  Increase  of 
almost  30  per  cent  In  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  rtect  a  President. 

Other  legislative  contributions  made  by 
the  previous  Congress  Include  a  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  law,  enactment  of  a  major 
organized  crime  bill,  a  Clean  Air  measure, 
and  a  complete  reform  of  the  postal  system. 

Among  the  legislative  proposals  which  the 
last  Congress  turned  down  Is  the  so-called 
welfare  reform  proposal.  Though  I  realise 
there  is  some  disagreement  over  this  issue, 
I  am  persuaded  that  my  good  friend  from 
Delaware,  Senator  John  Williams,  is  correct 
when  he  concludes  the  welfare  pa<Aage 
would  freeze  all  the  Inequities  of  existing 
law  Into  the  new  program  and  add  several 
new  ones.  For  example,  my  colleagues  re- 
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vealed  that  not  one  welfare  recipient  In 
America  would  receive  a  dime  less  than  that 
which  he  is  now  getting  under  existing  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  welfare  proposal 
would  Increase  the  public  assistance  rolls 
from  11  to  24  million  persons,  a  rise  of  more 
than  100  per  cent.  In  addition.  It  was  dis- 
covered the  bill  would  have  provided  a  1.300 
dollar  cash  bonus  to  a  mother  who  had  an 
lUegitlmate  baby  over  and  above  what  she 
would  receive  If  the  baby  were  bom  In 
wedlock. 

It's  this  kind  of  deficiency  which  leads  me 
to  believe  It  might  not  be  such  a  bad  Idea 
If  the  Senate  would  defer  action  on  a  I>re8l- 
dentlal  proposal  every  once  In  a  while.  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  anyone  here  who  wants  the 
Senate  to  become  a  rubber  stamp  for  the 
President,  whatever  his  political  beliefs.  I 
have  mentioned  one  Instance  where  I  believe 
I>resldent  NUon  has  been  given  bad  advice. 
I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  a  related  meas- 
ure which  shoxild  never  have  gotten  through 
during  the  term  of  Mr.  Nixon's  predecessor, 
Lyndon  Johnson — and  this  Is  the  Medicaid 
program  for  which  public  expenditures  have 
leaped  1,000  p>er  cent  above  the  estimates 
given  to  Congress.  Indeed,  I  might  add  that 
much  of  the  inflationary  costs  saddled  upon 
the  national  economy  today  can  be  traced 
back  to  legislation  which  was  barreled 
through  by  an  obliging  Congress  which  was 
all  too  eager  to  accept  and  expand  President 
Johnson's  social  schemes. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  would  like 
to  list  some  of  the  practical  changes  which 
can  be  made  in  order  to  Improve  the  Senate's 
performance.  I  will  preface  this  list  by  saying 
they  did  not  grlglnate  with  me.  Rather,  these 
are  Items  which  have  been  developed  as  a 
result  of  great  efforts  and  time  spent  by  the 
Joint  leadership  of  the  Senate,  particularly 
Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator  Scott.  I  do 
not  think  I  am  revealing  any  secret  today 
when  I  mention  that  the  Joint  leadership  is 
likely  to  request — perhaps  I  should*  say  In- 
sist— that  at  least  a  dozen  changes  shall  be 
implemented  in  the  Senate's  procedure  once 
the  new  Congress  convenes. 

These  changes  Include  a  decision  by  the 
leadership  to  Insist  that  roll  call  votes  do  not 
last  more  than  20  minutes  In  the  Senate.  On 
occasion,  I  can  recall  when  these  votes  have 
stretched  out  up  to  45  and  50  minutes  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  convenience  of 
one  or  two  individual  Members.  If  we  are  to 
cope  with  the  ever  increasing  needs  of  a 
growing  nation,  we  should  try  to  prevent  this 
kind  of  ridiculous  waste  of  time  which  holds 
up  the  country's  business. 

In  order  to  make  this  practice  workable, 
the  S«rgeant-at-Arms  wUl  be  asked  to  install 
a  new  light  and  bell  system  to  Indicate  the 
beginning  of  the  final  5  minutes  of  each  roll 
call  vote.  In  this  way,  each  Member  can 
know  at  a  glance  this  is  his  last  opportunity 
to  be  recorded.  Whether  Senators  will  find 
this  acceptable  will  depend  upon  them,  of 
course.  "The  mechanics  can  be  provided  to 
assist  Senators,  but  It's  up  to  them  to  make 
proper  use  of  these  procedures. 

Another  move  to  cut  down  on  the  time  for 
holding  votes  will  be  an  appeal  to  Members 
to  stay  close  to  the  Floor  once  they  know  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement  has  gone  into 
effect.  If  Senators  will  keep  cloee  to  the 
Chamber  instead  of  being  scattered  all  over 
Capitol  Hill.  I  am  confident  this  will  save 
several  precious  minutes  out  of  each  day 
whenever  a  vote  Is  called. 

The  next  change  would  require  that  all 
Members  should  be  prepared  to  accept  strict 
enforcement  of  the  3  minute  rule  on  speeches 
during  the  morning  hour.  Here  we  have  a 
rule  that  is  broken  regularly  and  draws  out 
the  beginning  of  the  Senate's  day  time  after 
time.  It  Is  my  feeling  Senators  should  abide 
by  the  present  rule;  and  If  they  cannot  de- 
liver their  full  statement  within  3  minutes 
they  can  always  ask  for  their  speech  to  be 


printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  as  if  It 
had  been  read  in  its  entirety. 

This  proposal  Is  related  to  a  decision  to 
crack  down  on  the  growing  tendency  of  Sen- 
ators to  seek  a  special  order  setting  aside 
the  whole  morning  hour  for  their  speeches. 
When  the  new  Congress  convenes,  Senators 
wUl  be  expected  to  ask  for  no  more  than  15 
minutes  under  any  special  order;  and  If  their 
thoughts  need  further  development,  they 
should  Insert  their  remarks  in  the  Record  or 
come  back  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  resume 
their  statement  after  the  Senate's  business 
has  been  conducted. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  change  will  be 
the  giving  of  a  firm  notice  to  each  Member 
that  he  must  remalii  In  Washington  except 
during  announced  recesses.  All  too  often  in 
the  past  individual  Senators  have  been  al- 
lowed to  delay  the  holding  of  a  vote  from  one 
day  to  another  in  order  to  satisfy  their  out- 
side speaking  plans.  Now  if  we  would  Just 
think  about  this,  we  would  see  that  if  each 
Senator  is  granted  a  delay  only  once  In  each 
session  of  Congress,  the  Senate  would  thereby 
lose  a  full  100  days  out  of  lU  work  year.  This 
Is  an  Impossible  situation,  and  I  shall  sup- 
port the  enforcement  of  the  new  practice 
with  great  hopes  for  its  success. 

In  order  to  assist  the  needs  of  each  Senator. 
I  understand  the  Joint  leadership  will  seek  to 
provide  for  a  5-day  recess  at  the  end  of  every 
month  during  which  Senators  can  carry  out 
their  speaking  engagements.  Again,  it  will  be 
up  to  each  Senator  to  adjust  his  schedule  in 
the  service  of  the  entire  Senate. 

There  are  other  changes  which  will  Improve 
the  ability  of  each  Senator  to  do  his  Job  well 
even  though  it  may  not  reduce  the  time  it 
takes  him  to  do  it.  For  example,  the  3-day 
rule  on  appropriations  bills  will  be  followed 
to  the  letter.  As  you  know,  this  rule  provides 
that  an  appropriation  measure  must  stay  on 
the  Senate's  calendar  for  3  days  before  it  is 
acted  upon.  The  close  monitoring  of  this  rule 
will  assure  Members  who  do  not  sit  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  they  will 
have  the  time  to  study  and  inform  them- 
selves about  these  massive.  Important  bills. 
Secondly,  the  final  15  minutes  of  debate 
under  a  limited  time  agreement  will  here- 
after be  equally  divided  between  the  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  an  issue.  Very  often 
in  the  past,  the  Senate  has  witnesed  the  spec- 
tacle In  which  all  the  minutes  reserved  for 
one  side  has  been  used  up  early  In  a  debate, 
so  that  by  the  time  most  Members  come  onto 
the  Floor,  they  will  hear  only  a  one-sided 
presentation  of  the  issue.  By  altering  this 
practice,  I  believe  Senators  who  are  In  the 
Chamber  shortly  before  a  vote  will  be  able  to 
hear  a  balanced  discussion  of  both  sides  of 
the  matter  before  them. 

This  concludes  my  review  of  the  mechan- 
ical changes  which  will  be  laid  before  the 
new  Congress  when  it  convenes.  I  shaU  leave 
it  for  the  Senate  leadership  to  announce  the 
full  details  of  their  new  plan.  But  before  clos- 
ing, I  would  like  to  add  one  suggestion  to 
their  list  which  is  the  proposal  that  Senate 
Committees  shoiild  begin  their  work  much 
earlier  in  the  session  by  schedxillng  hearings 
Immediately  after  Congress  convenes. 

Finally,  I  want  to  Join  with  the  many  opin- 
ions voiced  at  this  hearing  that  conclude  the 
Seniority  system  Is  outmoded  and  Improper 
for  a  Twentieth  Century  Congress.  While  I  do 
not  have  any  hard  and  fast  position  about 
what  we  might  use  to  replace  it,  I  do  tb«nir 
It  would  be  worthwhile  to  consider  whether 
the  ChalnzMn  and  members  of  each  Commit- 
tee can  be  chosen  by  party  vote,  or  In  the  case 
of  the  Chairmen,  perhaps  by  the  ranking 
three  or  four  members  of  each  Committee. 

For  my  part.  I  am  very  impressed  with  the 
energy  and  skill  shown  by  many  of  our  junior 
Members,  and  I  strongly  believe  these  young 
men  should  be  given  greater  opportunities  to 
rise  to  the  heights  of  Uielr  abUltles  within 
our  political  structure. 


Furthermore,  I  will  go  a  step  beyond  ttie 
usual  recommendation  by  announcing  mj 
poslUon  that  the  Senate  procedures  must  bt 
revised  to  make  room  on  our  Committees  tot 
the  younger  Members  according  to  their  per- 
sonal area  of  expertise.  In  my  view,  any  con- 
sideration of  a  change  in  the  Seniority  system 
should  not  be  restricted  merely  to  the  spot  at 
Committee  Chairman,  but  must  be  aimed  at 
the  broader  question  of  how  one  can  get  onto 
that  Committee  In  the  first  place.  If  we  can 
achieve  this  one  limited  change,  I  think  we 
can  do  more  to  modernize  the  Senate  and 
preserve  its  stature  than  by  adopting  any 
other  reform  which  I  have  heard  about. 

This  concludes  my  statement. 

WrLLIAMS   URGK8   RZVOKM   OF  SlKlOXTTT 

Ststkm 

Washington.  January  19. — U.S.  Senator 
Harrlaon  A.  WUliams,  Jr.  (D-NJ) ,  said  today 
that  the  seniority  system  of  choosing  com- 
mittee chairmen,  and  other  Senate  proced- 
ures should  be  reformed  to  make  them  more 
re^xjnsive. 

Williams'  comments  came  in  remarks  pre- 
pared for  delivery  at  a  special  hearing  on 
Senate  reform  at  10:30  a.m.  Tuesday  in  Room 
318  of  the  Senate  Office  Building.  The  hear- 
ing was  convened  by  Senators  Fred  R.  HarrU 
(D-Okla)  and  Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Jr 
(R-Md). 

Williams'  testimony  was  of  particular  in- 
terest because  he  Is  In  line  to  assume  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Lat>or  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  under  the  same  senior- 
ity system  which  he  beUeves  should  be 
changed.  The  51 -year -old  Senator  was  re- 
elected In  November  to  his  third  Senate  term. 

The  text  of  Williams'  comments  was  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  privileged  to  testify 
at  these  ad  hoc  hearings  on  Senate  reform, 
not  only  because  they  concern  the  Institu- 
tion of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member, 
but  also  because  I  sense  that  some  of  the 
issues  which  will  tte  raised  during  these  two 
days  of  testimony  could  have  a  dramatic  im- 
pact upon  the  direction  of  our  entire  nation 
dvirlng  the  next  few  years. 

I  do  not  think  I  overstate  the  case  when 
I  assert  that  the  delicate  and  sometimes 
shifting  balance  of  power  between  the  three 
branches  of  our  government — a  balance 
brllllaatly  conceived  to  protect  us  from  the 
excesses  of  other  governmental  systems — has, 
until  rather  recently,  been  tilted  in  favor  of 
the  exeutlve  branch.  But  I  believe  we  are  now 
In  the  process  of  setting  that  balance  aright; 
a  process  which  began  with  the  recognition 
that  the  awful  consequences  of  our  South- 
east Asia  venture  resulted,  in  part,  from  a 
virtually  -unanimous  relinquishing  of  Con- 
gressional authority  in  the  military-foreign 
policy  fields  to  the  Executive.  This  recog- 
nition. In  turn,  catalyzed  a  whole  new  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  Congress  to  reassert  it- 
self In  these  and  other  fields  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  The  now  conunon  phrase  "re- 
ordering of  priorities"  can  be  said  to  have  de- 
veloped hand-in-glove  with  this  new  aware- 
ness. It  Is  a  healthy  partnership;  it  must  be 
nurtured;  it  can  be  greatly  aided  by  these 
hearings.  For  we  are  now  face  to  face  with 
the  question  of  how  Congress  can  best  im- 
plement this  new  awareness  and  assert  those 
Initiatives  which  are  properly  its  own. — How, 
in  fact,  it  can  be  made  to  respond  so  that 
the  yearnings  for  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  our  lives  may  be  satisfied;  the  un- 
happy divisions  within  our  society  at  least 
bridged,  if  not  completely  healed;  and  the 
apprehensions  about  the  very  efficacy  of  oar 
system  relieved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlsUluslonment  with  the 
procediire  of  our  legislative  system  has  af- 
fected a  great  many  Americans  and,  in- 
creasingly, members  of  the  Congress  are 
numbered  among  this  group.  Senators  and 
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Congressmen  are  no  longer  loath  to  admit 
to  a  sense  of  frustration  over  continued  ad- 
herence to  customs  and  rules  designed  to 
obstruct  and  delay  legislation  having  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress and,  of  course,  the  public  which  it  rep- 
resents. While  minority  rights  should,  and 
I  am  sure  will,  be  preserved,  continued  frus- 
tration of  congressional  majorities  is  a  stain 
upon  our  democratic  traditions  which  must 
be  erased. 

The  French  ptoet,  and  Senator,  Victor 
Hugo,  once  remarked,  "No  army  can  with- 
stand the  strength  of  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come."  I  believe  that  this  is  the  time  of  the 
idea  of  Congressional  reform,  and  we  must 
not  fall  to  act. 

The  criticism  most  frequently  mentioned 
in  discttssions  of  Congressional  reform  con- 
cerns the  seniority  system  which,  as  we  all 
know,  provides  for  the  virtually  automatic 
accession  of  those  legislators  blessed  with 
longevity  and  safe  districts  to  extremely 
powerful  positions.  Merit  plays  no  part  in 
the  process.  And  neither,  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  existence,  or  lack  of  it,  of  a  responsive- 
ness to  the  view  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  chairman's  party. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  chairmen  of 
Congressional  committees  either  lack  merit 
or  are  in  disharmony  with  the  majority  of 
their  party.  In  fact,  the  opposite  Is  true.  The 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  chair  the 
Standing  Committees  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  are 
extremely  knowledgeable  in  their  areas  of 
responsibility  and  have  consistently  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  work  closely  and  co- 
operatively with  their  colleagues  on  most 
luues.  However,  under  the  present  system  a 
lack  of  merit  or  consistent  disharmony  with 
a  party  majority  would  not  necessarily  dis- 
qualify a  member  from  attaining  a  chair- 
manship, and  there  have  been  examples  In 
our  history  of  legislators  attaining  chair- 
manships which,  on  the  basis  of  ability  or 
philosophy,  they  might  not  have  received  un- 
der a  different  system. 

The  seniority  system  has  existed  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  for  almost  125  years.  One  pos- 
sible indication  of  its  worth  can  be  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  this  system  which  we 
venerate  so  highly  has  not  been  adopted,  to 
our  knowledge,  by  any  other  parliament  or 
legislature  in  the  world.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
any  profit-making  business  firm  would  seri- 
ously consider  a  similar  form  of  promotion. 
Among  certain  primitive  societies,  however, 
I  understand  that  the  concept  enjoyed  wide- 
spread currency  until  quite  recently.  The 
Nyakyusa  tribe  in  East  Africa  practiced  a 
particularly  interesting  form  of  seniority.  The 
tribal  elder  and  leader  was  called  the 
'Xwembe"  and  he  occupied  a  most  exalted 
and  venerable  position.  Such  deification, 
however,  was  not  without  Its  disadvantages. 
The  old  leader  was  carefully  watched  in  his 
advanced  years  and  upon  the  first  signs  of 
an  ebbing  vitality,  he  would  be  secretly 
smothered  by  the  tribal  priests. 

The  proposal  which  I  would  like  to  present 
today  is  considerably  more  in  keeping  with 
Senatorial  decorum  and  courtesy  than  the 
JuBt-mentloned  method  of  determining  lead- 
ership. 

I  propose  that  the  seniority  system  be 
abandoned  and  that  the  chairmen  of  all 
standing  committees  be  elected  at  the  con- 
vening of  each  new  Congress  by  a  secret  vote 
of  the  majority  members  of  the  committees. 
Only  members  who  have  served  at  least  two 
years  on  the  committee  of  which  they  are 
members  at  the  start  of  each  Congress  would 
be  eligible,  in  order  to  ensure  familiarity 
with  the  substance  and  procedures  of  their 
committee.  I  suggest  that  a  majority  of  those 
voting  be  required  for  election,  with  run-offs 
held  as  necessary.  In  the  event  of  deadlocks, 
the  member  with  the  longest  committee  serv- 
ice would  prevail. 

Having  gone  through  the  electoral  process 
ourselves,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  familiar 
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with  its  Imperfections.  But,  If  we  can  agree 
that  merit  and  party  consistency  should  be 
the  critical  factors  In  the  selection  of  our 
committee  chairmen,  then  I  suggest  that 
none  are  better  qualified  to  render  these 
Judgments  than  fellow  committee  members, 
and  that  no  better  way  of  rendering  these 
Judgments  than  through  a  secret  ballot  can 
be  devised. 

Such  an  election  of  chairmen  would  have 
several  advantages.  It  would,  for  example, 
immeasurably  increase  the  participation  and 
interest  in  committee  work  of  each  majority 
member  who  aspires  to  the  chair,  and  ensure 
a  continuing  commitment  to  diligence  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman,  who  must  stand  for 
reelection  each  Congress.  It  Is  also  obvious 
that  the  prospect  of  such  elections  would 
discourage  any  drastically  divisive  or  un- 
cooperative behavior  on  the  part  of  an  as- 
piring or  unsuccessful  candidate.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  is  somewhat  revealing  In  this  respect. 
According  to  some  of  its  members,  the  auto- 
matic rotation  of  that  Chairmanship  between 
its  Senate  and  House  ranking  members  has 
led  to  a  greater  responsiveness  on  the  part  of 
committee  members  from  the  one  body  to 
the  suggestions  and  proposals  of  members 
from  the  other  body.  This  has  prevented  the 
growth  of  cmnplacency  and  has  encouraged 
better  performance  on  this  committee. 

I  believe  also,  that  much  of  the  danger  of 
factionalism  that  Is  so  feared  would  be  avoid- 
ed by  the  use  of  a  secret  ballot — a  condition 
which  would.  Incidentally,  serve  to  thwart 
the  intervention  of  the  Executive  branch  or 
other  interest  groups  Into  the  selection 
process. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  election  meth- 
od occasionally  cited  is  that  the  need  for  a 
compromise  candidate  in  some  Instances 
might  cause  "moderation"  rather  than  "qual- 
ification" to  emerge  as  the  dominant  con- 
sideration. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  Is  a 
possibility.  But  this  eventually,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  still  seem  far  less  of  a  risk  to  the 
committee  system  than  the  selection,  as  has 
sometimes  happened,  of  a  chairman  who  may 
not  be  at  all  representative  of  the  views  of 
the  committee  members. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to 
speak  In  favor  of  another  change  In  practice 
which  has  been  proposed  for  the  Congress. 
As  my  colleagues  are  all  aware,  there  are 
many  occasions  when  the  Senate,  In  its  wis- 
dom, must  differ  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives upon  diverse  Issues.  We  have  em- 
ployed, over  the  years,  the  traditional  method 
of  meeting  with  our  counterparts  from  the 
House  in  conference,  to  iron  out  differences 
in  legislation.  It  frequently  happens,  how- 
ever, that  the  conferees  which  are  appointed 
by  thU  body,  are  Senators  who  are  not  com- 
pletely In  agreement  with  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  Issue  under  con- 
sideration. I  feel  that  this  practice  is  un- 
fair not  only  to  the  majority  position  In  the 
Senate,  which  deserves  to  be  defended  In 
conference  by  Its  most  enthusiastic  propo- 
nents. It  Is  also  unfair  to  the  conferees  them- 
selves, who  are  put  In  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  being  called  upon  to  defend  a 
position  with  which  they  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy. I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  study,  with 
a  view  toward  Implementation  in  the  near 
future,  alternative  procedures  to  enable  the 
selection  of  conferees  more  reflective  of  the 
prevailing  view  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are.  In  essence,  pro- 
posals which  I  feel  woiild  be  most  effective 
In  reforming  Senate  procedure  and  practice. 
However,  I  recognize  that  there  are  many 
other  proposals  which  could  result  in  an  im- 
provement over  the  present  situation.  For 
example,  proposals  have  been  made  to  lUnlt 
the  age  of  committee  chairmen  to  a  certain 
maximum.  I  would  support  a  resolution  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  age  factor,  or  indeed 
to   examine   the    entire   seniority    question 


should  we  fall  to  gra^  the  opportunity  fbr 
meaningful  reform  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  additional  observations  as  to  ths 
Implications  of  ths  suggestions  which  I  have 
mEtde  today.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
present  system  serves  the  unhealthy  end  of 
weakening  party  accountability,  which  In 
turn  abets  growing  discontent  with  the  abil- 
ity of  the  two-party  system  to  function. 
Every  other  November  there  is  a  national 
election  and  we  campaign  as  members  of  our 
national  parties.  Certain  pledges  are  made 
to  the  people  which,  as  honest  men,  we  feel 
committed  to  quite  strongly.  Those  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  elected  ooms  to  Washing- 
ton and  attempt  to  carry  out  their  mandate 
only  to  find  that  power  may  lie  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  ignored  the  national  party  and, 
in  fact,  sometimes  opposed  it.  To  the  extent 
that  the  seniority  system  prevents  the  pledges 
of  either  national  party  from  being  executed, 
the  voters  who  jud!ged  on  that  basis  are  being 
robbed  of  their  victory  and  faith  in  our  two- 
party  system  Is  shaken.  This  situation  must 
be  replaced  by  a  clearer  expression  of  the 
people's  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Wpartlsan  na- 
ture of  these  hearings  Is  a  major  step  in 
ensuring  the  success  of  the  reform  move- 
ment. I  congratulate  you  and  your  colleagues 
on  your  Initiative,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  It. 

RXUAUU    BT    JOBN    W.    OAISNXK,    CRAIKlfAM, 

Common  CAtrsx 

Oentlemen,  it  is  a  privilege  to  appear  be- 
fore you  to  present  the  views  of  my  organiza- 
tion on  the  question  of  seniority. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  simple  but  supremely 
Important  fact.  Amerloans  from  all  levels  of 
society — young  and  old,  working  men  and 
suburban  housewives,  middle  level  execu- 
tives and  poor  people,  minority  groups  and 
Middle  Americans — are  increasingly  skeptical 
of  the  great  Institutions  that  dominate  their 
lives.  Ask  any  ten  Americans,  from  whatever 
walk  of  life,  what  they  think  of  Congress, 
what  they  think  of  the  federal  agencies,  what 
they  think  of  the  so-called  Establishment — 
and  you  will  uncover  some  very  deep-seated 
doubts. 

Those  doubts,  as  expressed  by  ordinary, 
law-abiding  citizens  don't  sound  very  alarm- 
ing, but  to  a  thinking  observer  they  are  a 
firebell  In  the  night.  The  handful  of  revolu- 
tionaries who  have  plagued  our  national  life 
are  a  threat  only  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
count  on  exploitable  discontent  among  or- 
dinary Americans,  an  exploitable  loss  of  con- 
fidence In  established  institutions,  an  ex- 
ploitable spektlclsm.  That  skepticism  exists 
today. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  meet  that  skep- 
ticism, gentlemen,  and  that  is  to  revitalize 
our  Institutions,  to  make  them  work  as  they 
should  work.  If  that  Is  to  be  anything  but 
empty  rhetoric.  It  means  we  must  be  honest 
about  the  flaws  that  keep  our  Institutions 
from  functioning  as  they  should,  and  must 
take  toxigh,  direct  action  to  oorrect  those 
flaws. 

That  will  always  di^lease  seme  people.  No 
matter  how  creaky  the  old  and  aocust(Mned 
ways,  sophisticated  men  can  offer  superbly 
plausible  re<»ons  why  those  ways  should 
never,  never  be  changed.  But  as  Francis 
Bacon  put  It: 

"He  that  will  not  apply  new  remedies  must 
expect  new  evils;  for  time  is  the  greatest  In- 
novator; if  time  alters  things  to  the  worse, 
and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them 
to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end?" 

The  time  has  come  to  modify  a  long-stand- 
ing custom  of  this  great  dellbersUve  body — 
the  so-called  seniority  system.  I  should  like 
to  discuss  the  principle  as  It  relates  to  both 
houses  of  Congress,  though  I  recognize  that 
your  own  concern  lies  with  Senate  proceed- 
ings. 
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I  will  go  directly  to  the  ceatnU  iBsue.  It 
Is  the  Usue  of  accountability  a&d  responsive- 
ness in  o\ir  Institutions.  And  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  same  issue  is  at  the  heart 
of  all  the  uneasiness  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  about  his  Institutions  today. 
We  were  once  a  small  society  and  we  are 
now  vast.  We  were  once  a  simple  society,  we 
are  now  unimaginably  complex.  As  we  have 
moved  from  smallness  and  admpllclty  to  vast- 
neas  and  complexity.  It  has  become  Increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  citizen  to  understand, 
much  less  influence,  the  distant  and  Inacces- 
sible Institutions  that  control  his  life.  And 
that — In  part — U  the  root  of  his  discontent. 
He  can  no  longer  hold  the  great  Institutions 
of  his  society  accountable.  He  feels  that  they 
are  no  longer  responsive. 

I^  us  look  at  the  seniority  system  from 
the  standpoint  of  accountablUiy  and  reapon- 
slveneaa.  Most  of  the  work  of  the  C'Opgress 
Is  done  in  committees,  and  the  Committee 
cfulrmen  constitute  the  power  structure  In 
Oongreas.  They  determine  what  legislation 
will  come  before  Congress,  whether  or  not 
hearings  wUl  be  held,  how  $200  billion  In 
appropriations  will  be  allocated  and  so  on. 
The  taxes  we  pay.  the  condition  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  quality  of  our  Uvea — all  are  deeply 
Influenced  by  the  decisions  at  theae  few  pow- 
erful men. 

The  word  "dictatorial"  Is  not  too  strong 
to  describe  the  power  they  wield  The  chair- 
man dominates  his  committee.  By  giving  or 
withholding  favors  he  can  effectively  disci- 
pline committee  members.  He  may  (and  often 
does)  defy  the  elected  leadership  of  the 
chamber.  He  need  not  exhibit  loyalty  to  his 
party- 
One  might  .suppose  that  men  who  enjoy 
such  enormous  power  would  be  chosen  with 
great  care  by  their  feUow  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  the  basis  of  well  accepted  criteria 

wisdom,  experience,  inteUlgence,  Integrity  or 

leadership.  But  In  fact — In  any  real  sense 

they  are  not  chosen  by  their  peers  at  all;  and 
wisdom  and  integrity  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case.  They  gain  their  chalrmanahip 
on  one  criterion  only:  length  of  contlnuouB 
service  on  the  committee. 

As  Congressman  McCloskey  has  put  It,  a 
committee  chairman  "may  be  arrogant,  sloth- 
ful, negligent  or  infirm.  ...  If  the  bills  await- 
ing consideration  by  his  committee  are  never 
heard.  If  hearings  are  cursory  and  Incom- 
plete in  nature,  if  witnesses  expressing  all 
shades  of  opinion  are  not  caUed  or  permitted 
to  testify,  who  can  complain?  .  .  .  (His) 
position  as  chairman  remains  8ect>i«." 

It  is  a  curious  state  of  affairs.  The  party 
which  organizes  the  Senate  or  the  House 
(CTirrently  the  Democrat*  In  both  chambers) 
gains  that  right  by  the  ancient  principle  of 
majority  rule— yet  the  members  cannot 
choose  the  committee  chairmen  by  majority 
rule.  The  members  elect  their  majority  and 
nUnorlty  leadership,  their  clerks,  doorkeep- 
ers, caucus  and  conference  leaders.  But  they 
are  not  allowed  to  elect  the  committee  chair- 
men as  individuals. 

The  breach  In  the  principles  of  aocount- 
abiilty  and  responsiveness  Is  apparent.  If 
some  committee  chairmen  conduct  them- 
selves with  unexampled  arrogance  It  is  be- 
cause there  Is  no  mechanism  by  which  their 
fellow  party  members  can  call  them  to  ac- 
count. If  they  are  utterly  unresponsive  to 
their  peers  it  is  because  they  do  not  owe 
their  posts  to  the  judgment  of  their  peers. 

We  propose  that  the  Committee  or  Com- 
mittees nominate  one  candidate  for  the 
chairmanship  of  each  legislative  committee 
and  that  the  majority  party  caucus  then  be 
aUowed  to  vote  on  that  name  IndlvlduaUy. 

No  doubt  the  Committee  or  Committees 
wlU  often  (perhaps  usually)  nominate  the 
senior  member  of  the  committee  in  question 
No  doubt  the  majority  party  caucus  wiu 
often  (perhaps  usually)  vote  "yet"  on  the 
nominaUon.  But  occasionally  good  reasons 
for  example,  the  Inflrmltles  of  age  or  mis-' 


conduct  in  office,  will  lead  the  majority  party 
caucus  to  reject  the  senior  member.  And 
■occasionally"  will  be  often  enough.  It  will 
revive  instantly  the  principles  of  aocount- 
abUlty  and  responsiveness.  It  will  re-estab- 
lish In  the  mind  of  each  chairman  a  healthy 
awareness  that  every  two  years  he  will  stand 
before  a  jury  of  his  peers. 

We  think  the  vote  In  the  majority  party 
caucus  on  each  chairmanship  nomination 
should  take  place  automatically  and  should 
be  recorded  so  the  public  will  know  exactly 
who  voted  for  whom. 

There  are  two  leyels  of  accountability  here. 
The  first  Is  the  accountability  of  chairmen 
to  the  party  caucus.  The  second  la  the 
accountability  of  all  members  of  Congress 
to  the  public.  Not  only  should  chairmen  be 
accountable  for  their  performance,  but  the 
members  who  select  them  should  have  to 
account  to  their  constituents  for  the  choices. 
I  venture  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  club- 
like tolerance  which  returns  unresponsive  or 
Incompetent  chairmen  to  their  positions 
ye«.r  after  year  will  dissolve  rather  quickly 
when  members  of  Congress  can  be  asked 
by  the  public  why  they  have  continued  to 
vote  for  such  men. 

I  want  to  stress  further  that  these  pro- 
cedural changes  will  mean  nothing  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  changes  In  sub- 
stance— transfers  of  power  from  men  who 
have  distorted  national  priorities  and 
thwarted  fair  consideration  of  urgent  legis- 
lation. Common  Cause  Is  concentrating  at 
this  time  on  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  we  think  the  House  is  readier  to  act 
than  are  your  colleagues.  We  have  singled 
out  Congressmen  Colmer,  Poage,  and  McMil- 
lan— all  chairmen  whose  age,  irrelevance  of 
contemporary  needs,  and  recalcitrant  refusal 
to  grant  procedural  fairness  make  them 
prime  examples  of  the  system  we  are  seeking 
to  change.  You  may  wish  to  search  your 
minds  as  to  the  chairman  within  your  own 
body  who  deserve  similar  attention. 

There  Is  a  third  matter  which  we  at  Com- 
mon Cause  are  working  on.  That  Is  the  Mis- 
sissippi Challenge.  Its  relevance  In  the  Senate 
Is,  of  course,  that  the  principle  underlying  It 
applies  to  the  1970  campaigns  of  Senator 
Byrd  of  Virginia  and  Senator  Stennls.  While 
I  recognize  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  disci- 
pline these  powerful  men  at  this  time,  I 
woxild  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  a 
proepectlve  rule  requiring  that  a  man  run 
at  least  Jointly  as  a  Democrat  If  he  wishes  to 
acquire  and  retain  seniority  through  the 
Democratic  Cauctis.  It  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate If  Senators  Byrd  and  Stennls  are  free 
to  do  in  1978  exactly  what  they  did  In  1970. 
Defenders  of  the  seniority  principle  say 
"Tes,  It  Is  an  Imperfect  system — but  all  the 
alternatives  are  disastrous."  Such  debaters 
must  explain  why  no  other  parliamentary 
body  m  the  Tree  world  uses  the  seniority 
system  and  why  no  state  legislature  In  any  of 
our  50  states  uses  It  with  the  regularly  that  it 
Is  here.  If  the  altemaUves  are  so  disastrous, 
why  are  many  other  parliamentary  bodies 
doing  perfectly  well  with  those  alternatives. 
Gentlemen,  I  recognize  that  there  are  more 
colorfiu  ways  of  attacking  the  seniority  sys- 
tem than  I  have  chosen  to  use.  I  recognize 
that  we  have  had  chairmen  who  were  al- 
coholics, chairmen  who  were  senile  to  the 
point  of  mental  deterioration,  chairmen  so 
incapacitated  by  illness  as  to  make  impos- 
sible the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

I  recognize  too  that  the  seniority  system 
produces  an  extraordinary  high  age  level  In 
the  power  structure  of  Congress.  In  the  early 
18006,  Henry  Clay  served  brilliantly  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  beginning  at  the  age 
of  33.  Contrast  that  with  the  situation  in  the 
Congress  just  ended.  In  which  the  Speaker  re- 
tired at  the  age  of  79  and  the  median  age  of 
House  chairmen  was  99,  compared  with  53  for 
all  members  of  the  House.  Comparable  flgurea 
for  the  Senate  wer«  97  far  chairmen  and  S8 
lor  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
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A  system  which  rewards  length  ot  eon 
tlnuous  service  Is.  of  course,  grossly  partial  to 
one-party  states  and  districts.  No  Senator 
from  my  native  state  of  Oallfomiar-a  diT 
namlc  two-party  state— has  held  the  cha^ 
manshlp  of  a  Senate  Standing  Committee  in 
the  past  24  years. 

But  I  want  to  reet  my  case  on  the  issues 
with  which  I  began— accountabiatv  and  re- 
STxmHvenesi.  We  are  not  dealing  here  wltb 
a  technical  detail  of  organization.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  capacity  of  one  of  our  great 
est  institutions  to  respond  flexibly  and  effec- 
tively in  one  of  the  deepest  crises  of  our  hl«. 
tory.  ^ 

It  U  no  accident  that  the  word  "Establlth. 
ment"  has  become  an  expression  of  resent- 
ment. It  Is  no  accident  that  even  middle  claas 
middle-of-the-road  Americana  take  a  nega- 
tive view  of  the  great  Institutions  that  domi- 
nate their  lives.  It  would  be  a  mistake  for 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  Imagine  that 
somehow  the  Congrese  of  the  United  States 
has  been  Immune  to  that  negative  view  Par 
from  It.  The  grave  faUures  of  performance 
on  the  part  of  Congress  have  not  gone  un- 
noUced.  The  American  people,  who  once 
seemed  endleeely  tolerant  of  official  bum. 
bllng,  are  losing  their  patience— not  just  with 
Congress  but  with  the  quaUty  of  our  public 
life  generally.  They  are  fed  to  the  teeth  with 
power-hungry  politicians.  They  are  weary  of 
self-serving  administrators.  They  are  sick  of 
being  bilked  and  manipulated.  They  are  tired 
of  the  sense  of  powerlesaness  that  afflict* 
them.  They  want  to  know  whafe  going  on 
They  want  to  have  their  say.  They  resent  the 
unresponsivenesa  of  their  governmental 
InsUtutlons. 

If  the  members  of  this  great  deliberative 
body  fully  grasp  the  depth  of  that  popular 
resentment,  they  will  hasten  to  correct  a  flaw 
m  their  prooeduree  that  has  so  gravely  dam- 
aged their  reputation.  And  they  will  do  so  not 
just  for  the  sake  of  enhancing  that  reputa- 
tion but  In  order  that  they  may  better  dis- 
charge their  lofty  responsibilities 

Dependent^at  least  in  part-^on  your 
decisions  are  the  answers  to  the  moet  deeply 
felt  queetlons  of  American  life— whether  men 
and  women  will  have  jobs  and  decent  hous- 
Ing,  whether  every  boy  and  girl  wlU  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  what  he  has  It  In  him  to 
be,  whether  we  can  create  a  just  society 
whether  we  can  free  oxirselves  of  the  dreadful 
plague  of  war,  whether  we  wUl  preserve  a 
livable  environment,  the  disintegraUve 
currents  of  the  contemporary  life — a  soci- 
ety that  U  enobllng  rather  than  demeaning  a 
society  that  lends  dignity  to  our  lives  and 
our  joint  endeavors. 

To  settle  those  questions  affirmatively  U 
your  historic  opportunity.  It  must  not  be  lost 
through  adherence  to  a  crlppUng  tradition. 

Statemxnt  or  Lxonaju)  Woodcock  on 
CoNcaxssioNAi.  Rkform 

Senator  Harris,  Senator  Mathlas,  I  am 
Leonard  Woodcock,  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Union,  United  Automobile,  Aero- 
space and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America.  I  am  happy  to  be  present  today  to 
present  the  views  of  my  Union  on  congres- 
sional reform  and  reorganization. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  the  Congress  for 
the  advances  made  in  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970.  The  provision  for  re- 
cording of  teller  votes  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives alone  justifies  the  passage  of  that 
Act.  Significant  advances  were  also  made  in 
opening  committee  proceedings  to  public 
scrutiny. 

It  U  In  this  area — the  public's  right  to 
know  how  their  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors represent  them — that  the  Congress  still 
ha*  far  to  go.  We  In  the  UAW  believe  firmly 
that  representative  democracy  can  work  most 
effectively  only  when  the  public's  business  Is 
conducted  openly.  Under  current  procedures. 
It  has  not  been  done  so  and  will  not  be  done 
so  in  the  9and  Congrees. 
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Secrecy  still  applies  in  two  major  areas,  the 
committee  system  and  the  party  caucuses. 

Even  under  the  new  Reorganization  Act, 
jpmny  committee  activities  will  be  closed  to 
the  press  and  to  the  public.  Chief  among 
these  are  committee  "mark-up"  sessions  in 
both  Houses  in  which  final  decisions,  the 
most  crucial  decisions,  are  made  regarding  a 
bin  before  It  Is  reported  to  the  floor. 

Although  roll  call  Totea  taken  in  such  aee- 
slons  will  now  be  made  public,  discussion 
and  procedural  moves  will  not.  This  denies 
the  public  Important  and  needed  informa- 
tion with  which  to  judge  the  performance  of 
Its  elected  representatives. 

For  several  years,  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  held  open  "mark- 
up" sessions.  In  our  judgment,  this  procedure 
has  not  resulted  in  any  detriment  to  the 
handling  of  the  public's  business.  It  has  in- 
Bte«td  made  the  committee  members,  singly 
and  collectively,  more  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic will.  In  democratic  government,  this  is 
a  wholly  desirable  objective. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  all  committee 
activities,  except  possibly  those  relating  di- 
rectly and  crucially  to  the  national  safety, 
should  be  public. 

The  other  major  area  closed  to  the  public 
is  the  party  caucus. 

Party  caucuses  of  both  parties  and  both 
Houses  should  be  open  to  the  press  and  the 
public.  The  decisions  made  there,  relating  to 
changes  In  Congressional  rxiles  and  to  the 
election  of  committee  members  and  floor 
leaders,  can  have  a  more  fundamental  effect 
on  the  work  of  the  Congress  than  a  vote  on 
legislation  on  the  floor. 

It  Is  critical,  therefore,  that  the  party 
caucuses,  and  the  roll  call  votes  taken  there- 
in, be  accessible  to  the  preas  and  public,  so 
the  public  may  make  Its  choices  In  the  vot- 
ing booth  with  full  knowledge. 

Another  major  area  crjrlng  out  for  reform 
iB  the  seniority  system.  Seniority,  of  oourse. 
It  not  of  Itself  bad.  We  use  It  as  a  test  for 
security  in  employment  and  for  promotion 
In  our  collective  bargaining  contracta. 

We  do  not,  however,  use  seniority  to  pre- 
serve the  jobs  of  those  who  are  incompetent 
or  those  who  refuse  to  produce.  The  seniority 
rule  In  Congress,  however,  la  used  that  way 
too  often. 

It  is  a  travesty  on  electoral  democracy 
when  one  man,  by  the  simple  accident  of  con- 
tinuous reelection  from  a  one-party  district 
or  state,  can  achieve  by  longevity  the  power 
to  frustrate  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation's  electorate. 

Committee  chairmen,  subcommittee  chair- 
men, and  ranking  minority  members  should 
reflect  In  their  actions  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  elect  them. 

Although  committee  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing members  technically  are  elected  by  the 
whole  Senate  and  the  whole  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives respectively,  they  are  in  fact  elected 
by  the  caucus  of  their  own  party.  The  caucus 
then  refers  ita  selection  to  the  full  House 
or  Senate  for  automatic  ratification. 

The  caucus,  therefore,  is  responsible  for 
its  selections.  It  should.  In  turn,  force  those 
chairmen,  subconunlttee  chairmen  and  rank- 
ing members  It  selects  to  be  responsive  to  it. 

I  submit  that  James  Eastland  Is  not  re- 
sponsive, even  remotely,  to  the  majority  of 
Senate  Democrats.  Nor  Is  William  Colmer 
or  W.  R.  Poage  responsive  to  the  majority 
of  House  Democrata. 

They  should  be  made  to  be  so,  or  be  de- 
prived of  the  prerogatives  of  their  rank. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  establish  an  objective  test 
of  the  performance  of  a  committee  chairman. 
Obviously  total  conformity  to  the  wlU  of  the 
majority  of  the  caucus  la  no  more  desirable 
than  total  opposition.  Innovation  is  as  de- 
sirable as  retrogression  is  destructive. 

But  surely  any  chairman  who  votes  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  time  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  his  caucus  should  be 


required  to  answer  to  the  caucus  for  his 
record. 

It  would  then  be  up  to  the  caucus  to  de- 
cide whether  his  continued  Incumbency 
would  be  acceptable. 

By  depriving  a  chairman  of  his  oflloe  the 
caucus  would  not,  of  oourse.  deprive  hirn  of 
his  right  to  vote  or  to  debate  in  the  House. 
That  la  a  question  for  his  constituenta. 

But  the  office  of  chairman  Is  awarded  by 
the  caucus,  and  may  be  withdrawn  by  the 
caucus. 

To  be  effectively  exercised,  the  means  to 
express  this  power  must  be  established  pro- 
cedurally. It  would  be  moet  desirable  that 
each  chairman  and  ranking  member  be 
elected  separately,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress,  by  his  respective  caucus,  and  that 
such  election  be  subject  to  a  roll  call  vote. 

Having  established  a  method  for  effectively 
disciplining  chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers, in  »-  caucus  open  to  the  public.  It  would 
then  be  a  matter  of  conscience  of  the  in- 
dividual caucus  member  to  decide,  and  for 
the  public  to  Judge. 

Another  major  problem  confronting  the 
Congress  is  the  Imbalance  of  committee 
membership  as  a  whole. 

Presently,  seniority  and  the  desire  of  in- 
dividual Senators  and  Representatives  have 
Doore  to  do  with  committee  membership  than 
does  any  test  of  political  responsiveness  to 
the  country  or  the  caucus. 

Many  committees  are  not  representative  of 
either.  Seniority  assures  an  overabundance 
of  conservation,  for  example,  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

The  Republican  side  of  that  committee 
currently  includes  not  one  of  the  liberals 
and  moderates  who  represent  the  majority  of 
Republicans  In  the  Senate.  The  Democratic 
side  shows  a  majority  of  members  repre- 
senting the  conservative  minority  of  the 
Democratic  caucus. 

Other  committees  In  both  Houses  reflect 
a  similar  Imbalance.  In  some  cases,  the  result 
is  that  legislation  reported  by  these  com- 
mittees fails  to  reflect  the  majority  will  of 
their  respective  Houses,  and  opportutiltles 
for  oonstructive  legislation  enactment  are 
lost. 

In  other  cases,  bills  reported  by  such  com- 
mittees are  substantially  rewritten  on  the 
floor,  a  poor  substitute  for  careful  considera- 
tion by  a  responsive  committee. 

As  m  the  case  of  conunlttee  chairmen, 
committees  themselves  should  be  responsive 
to  the  caucus.  Again,  some  method  should 
be  established  whereby  the  opportunity  for 
such  responsiveness  Is  maximized. 

One  such  method,  although  not  foolproof, 
was  recommended  by  the  House  Democratic 
caucus's  Committee  on  Organization,  Study 
and  Review.  That  conunlttee,  chaired  by  Rep. 
Julia  Butler  Hansen,  recommended  that 
House  committees  have  a  minimum  ratio  of 
three  Democrate  to  two  Republicans  on  each 
standing  committee. 

This  policy  has  been  followed  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which  for  some 
years  has  had  a  ratio  of  16  to  10. 

I  would  advocate  an  even  larger  ratio. 
Some  years  ago,  the  House,  faced  with  an 
Independent  and  recalcitrant  Rules  Commit- 
tee which  denied  the  House  the  right  to  vote 
on  a  wide  range  of  legislation,  fixed  that 
committee's  ratio  at  two  to  one,  or  10  Demo- 
crata to  five  Republicans. 

The  ratios,  of  course,  would  prevail  no  mat- 
ter which  party  controlled  the  Senate  or  the 
House. 

One  might  ask  whether  all  committee 
members  should  not  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party,  leaving  minority  members  to 
cast  their  votes  on  the  floor. 

Clearly,  however,  the  committee  system 
serves  a  useful  purpose,  permitting  more 
careful  consideration  than  time  permlta  dur- 
ing fioor  debate.  It  is  essential  that  minority 
views  be  expressed  at  that  stage,  and  that 


minority  members  be  permitted  to  became 
sufficiently  expert  on  the  issues  to  offer  con- 
structive oppoeitlon  on  the  floor. 

The  two  to  one  committee  ratio,  I  be- 
lieve, strikes  a  fair  balance  between  assur- 
ing the  majority  of  either  House  the  right 
to  bring  legislation  to  the  fioor  and  the  right 
and  ability  of  the  minority  to  offer  construc- 
tive opposition. 

Entrenched  seniority  also  tends  strongly 
to  defeat  the  majority  will  on  conference 
committees. 

Time  after  time,  the  majority  will,  as  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor  by  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation, is  frustrated  in  committees  of  con- 
ference between  the  two  Houses  on  differ- 
ing versions  of  bills. 

The  reason  is  simply  that  often  only  the 
most  senior  members  are  appointed  to  con- 
ference committees,  and  too  often  these  con- 
ferees give  up  too  easily,  sometimes  purpose- 
fully, the  leglslaUve  positions  adopted  by 
their  own  House. 

The  rule  books  and  precedenU  already 
embody  clear  language  holding  that  con- 
ferees should  represent  the  prevailing  views 
of  their  own  Houses.  Too  often,  the  actual 
practice  Is  the  reverse. 

I  suppose  adding  corrective  language  to 
the  rule*  would  therefore  be  futUe.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  practice  can  be  changed  only 
by  an  exercise  of  power  by  the  body  as  a 
whole. 

At  some  time,  I  hope  those  who  have  pre- 
vailed during  fioor  consideration,  and  who 
are  faced  with  the  certainty  of  appointment 
of  unfriendly  conferees  by  their  own  House, 
will  move  to  appoint  conferees  friendly  to 
their  views.  A  few  successful  attetnpte  of  this 
nattire  should  be  sufficient  to  break  the  pres- 
ent destructive  procedure. 

Finally,  I  want  to  give  encouragement  to 
those  who  will  ahortly  begin  another  in  the 
long  series  o>f  fighte  to  amend  Senate  Rule 

•TTTTT 

The  inability  of  the  Senate  to  bring  to  a 
vote  issues  crucial  to  the  nation  because  of 
the  powtt  of  the  filibuster  is  a  dangerous  and 
deleterious  anachronism. 

I  need  not  list  the  legislation  which  has 
c<»ne  to  naught  through  the  efforts  of  will- 
ful few.  In  modem  America,  faced  with  an 
abundance  of  critical  needs  taxing  the  wis- 
dom of  any  body  of  men,  the  filibuster  can- 
not remain  an  unchanging  blockade. 

The  Senate,  of  course,  Is  a  great  delibera- 
tive body,  and  should  not  be  denied  its  right 
to  exercise  thoughtful  deliberation.  But,  at 
some  point,  after  ample  time  has  been  pro- 
vided for  airing  the  issues  and  for  care- 
f\U  oonderation,  a  simple  majority  of  the 
Senate  must  be  allowed  to  work  Its  will. 

I  hope  1071  will  be  the  year  In  which  the 
long  battle  to  restrict  the  filibuster  will  be 
victorious. 

This  has  been  a  long  list  of  suggestions  for 
reform  and  modernization.  As  each  member 
of  Congrees  knows.  It  could  be  much  longer. 

It  does,  however,  provide  a  basic  recipe  for 
the  change  our  Congress  and  our  country  so 
vitally  need. 

Our  nation  will  be  strong  only  so  long 
as  ita  government  is  responsive  to  the  nseds 
and  to  the  will  of  Itfi  people. 

These  suggestions,  if  implemented,  would 
go  far  toward  making  our  nation  a  more  re- 
sponsive democracy.  I  hope  they  will  be 
adopted. 

STATEICKNT    of    CLABXNCE    MiTCHKtX    ON    THE 

Need  ros  Sbnatb  Rktokm 
Gentlemen,  I  am  Clarence  Mltohell,  di- 
rector of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
NAACP  and  legislative  chairman  of  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rlghte.  The  fol- 
lowing are  suggesUons  which  shotUd  Improve 
the  functioning  of  the  Senate  and  make  that 
body  more  capable  of  taking  prompt  and  fair 
action  on  matters  that  it  has  under  consid- 
eration. 
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1.  Senate  Rule  XXn  for  Invoking  cloture 
should  be  amended  to  permit  a  constitu- 
tional majority  al  61  members  of  the  Senate 
to  limit  debate  once  such  debate  becomes 
clearly  obstructive. 

3.  The  practice  of  naming  committee  chair- 
men solely  on  seniority  should  be  stopped. 
Chairmen  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
ability,  fairness  and  their  pledge  to  abstain 
from  using  delays  and  other  blocldng  tactics 
to  kill  proposed  legislation  or  other  matters 
before  the  committee. 

8.  All  hearings  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees should  be  open  to  the  public,  except 
In  tnose  rare  Instances  where  an  open  hear- 
ing might  endanger  the  national  security. 

4.  The  practice  of  weakening  enforcement 
of  laws  by  attaching  crippling  amendments 
to  appropriations  for  agencies  that  admin- 
ister such  laws  should  be  barred  absolutely. 

6.  Because  of  the  tendency  to  make  unfair 
cuts  for  the  purpose  of  hamstrlng^g  the 
functioning  of  some  agencies,  especially 
those  In  the  area  of  dvll  rights,  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  providing  for  a 
floor  as  well  as  for  a  celling  In  authorizing 
legislation. 

As  a  young  man  on  bis  first  assignment 
In  Washington.  I  stood  alone  on  the  north 
side  of  Constitution  Avenue  at  dusk  on  a 
pleasant  summer  evening.  To  me,  few  sights 
were  more  impressive  than  the  lighted  dome, 
the  flags  flying  against  the  darkening  sky  be- 
cause the  Senate  was  still  In  session  and 
the  eagerness  of  my  fellow  citizens  who  bad 
come  to  see  their  law  makers  at  work. 

Often,  I  repeat  that  ritual  but  now  I  am 
also  painfully  aware  of  the  fact  that  as  a 
Nation  we  have  experienced  much  domestic 
tragedy,   great  frustration,   divisive  turmoil 
and  international  embarrassment  because  of 
parliamentary  pollution  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
We  have  permitted  our  law  making  process 
and  congressional  oversight  of  the  Nation's 
business  to  be  contaminated  by  flllbusterlng, 
stagnated  by  the  tyranny  of  committee  chair- 
men  who    Ignore    the   public    Interest    and 
strangled  by  false  economies  that  tighten  the 
purse  strings  on  the  great  programs  that  are 
designed  to  give  all  of  our  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  bounty  of  our  land. 
You  distinguished  gentlemen  who  are  con- 
ducting  these   hearings   are   beginning   the 
tasks  that  must  be  performed  if  we  are  to  put 
Congress  at  the  highest  level  of  national  re- 
spect  where   it   ought   to   be.  You   can   as- 
semble the  legislative  work  teams  to  bury  the 
filibuster    by   changing    Rule    XXn    at   the 
opening  of  the  93nd  Congress.  You  can  curb 
the  Insensitive  committee  chairman  by  end- 
ing accession  to  power  under  what  some  seem 
to  think  is  a  divine  right  of  seniority.  You 
can  begin  to  open  the  channels  that  will  let 
the  Nation's  wealth  be  Invested  in  the  sal- 
vation of  our  cities,  the  feeding  of  our  hun- 
gry and  the  removal  of  the  scars  of  racism 
from  our  society.  You  can  open  the  way  to 
change  our  priorities  from  spending  for  In- 
struments of  destruction  to  expenditures  fop 
dwelling  places,  for  Institutions  of  learning, 
for  hospitals  and  health  facillUes  and  for 
expanding  horizons  of  the  living  as  well  as 
for  generations  yet  to  be  born. 

This  testin^^ony,  based  on  first  hand  knowl- 
edge. Is  an  attempt  to  give  a  few  examples 
of  the  role  of  the  Senate  in  creating  obstruc- 
tions and  frustrations  which  have  culmi- 
nated in  disillusionment,  civil  strife,  the  de- 
struction of  property  and  even  in  the  death 
of  some  of  our  finest  citizens,  not  on  for- 
eign fields  of  battle,  but  right  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  protection  and  Implementation  of 
Constitutional  rigbts  for  minorities  in  the 
Senate  is  largely  entrusted  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Programs  that  will  Improve  op- 
portunities for  education  and  employment 
are  usually  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Housing  programs 
are  authorized  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
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Committee.  The  Apprc^rlatlons  Committee 
holds   the  power   of   the  purse. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  in  some  In- 
stances for  even  longer  periods,  these  com- 
mittees have  been  dominated  by  those  who 
are  captains  of  resistance  to  civil  rights  or  by 
those  who  come  from  areas  where  It  has 
been,  and  sometimes  still  is,  political  suicide 
to  make  a  public  expression  in  favor  of  the 
equality  of  man. 

Let  us  begin  support  of  the  foregoing  criti- 
cism by  looking  at  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
On  March  2.  1066,  the  Senate  invoked  the 
seniority  rule  to  name  a  chairman  of  that 
committee.  That  Senator  had  boasted  dur- 
ing his  campaign  that  he  was  an  unyield- 
ing opponent  of  civil  rights.  In  one  flight 
of  eloquence  he  told  the  voters  in  his  state 
that  he  had  broken  the  law  by  carrying  a 
civil  rights  bUl  in  his  hip  pocket  to  prevent 
committee  consideration.  These  facts  were 
duly  presented  to  the  Senate  In  an  effort  to 
block  his  approval  as  chairman.  Only  two 
members  of  the  Senate  took  the  floor  to  ex- 
press opposition.  One  of  them  was  the  late 
Herbert  Lehman  (D.-N.Y.),  and  the  other 
was  that  great  constitutional  laweyr,  Wayne 
Morse  (D.-Ore.).  One  Republican  took  the 
floor  to  chastise  the  Democrats  for  offering 
the  name  of  the  new  chairman  for  approval, 
but  he  quickly  added  that  he  would  not  vote 
against  the  nomination. 

About  six  months  later,  a  newspaper  in  the 
new  chairman's  home  state  said  he  gave  an 
example  of  how  he  had  used  his  power  to 
kill  civU  righu  bills.  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  had  named  the  Solicitor  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  Simon  P.  Sobeloff,  to 
the  U.S.  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Mr. 
Sobeloff  had  argued  in  favor  of  school  deseg- 
regation and  he  was  under  attack  by  advo- 
cates of  racial  segregation.  His  nomination  to 
the  bench  languished  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  weelts.  The  following  was  pub- 
lished as  a  direct  quote  from  a  speech  by  the 
Committee  Chairman  In  his  home  state: 

"The  liberals  had  a  schedule  calling  for 
committee  approval  of  bills  Important  to 
them  by  May  1.  One  was  the  appointment 
of  Sobeloff  to  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
Judgeship.  I  had  the  committee  staff  pre- 
pare a  lengthy  brief  on  Sobeloff  and  In  the 
committee  meetings  recognized  Senator  (Olln 
D.)  Johnston  (D.-S.C.)  who  spent  five  weeks 
of  our  committee  sessions  reading  it.  I  told 
them  (the  liberals)  they  oould  have  him 
(Mr.  Sobeloff)  as  long  as  no  further  civil 
rights  measures  were  offered  and  on  July  1 
we  agreed." 

The  legislation  which  the  chairman  said 
was  shelved  in  exchange  for  the  release  of 
the  Sobeloff  nomination  Included  what 
eventually  became  the  1967  Civil  Rights  Act 
establishing  the  Civil  Rights  Division  In  the 
Department  of  Justice,  giving  the  Attorney 
General  power  to  institute  civil  action  to 
protect  the  right  to  vote  and  creating  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  At  the  time  of  that 
quid  pro  quo,  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
telling  Congress  that  more  than  11,000  Ne- 
groes had  been  taken  off  the  voting  rolls 
Illegally  In  Louisiana,  some  Negroes  were 
being  shot  or  beaten  because  of  their  dvll 
rights  activity,  homes  of  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates were  being  bombed  and  a  qiilet 
spoken  seamstress  named  Mrs.  Roea  Parks, 
had  triggered  the  Montgomery,  Alabama,  bus 
boycott  when  she  was  arrested  for  refustag 
to  move  to  a  so-called  Negro  section  In  the 
back  of  the  vehicle  in  which  she  was  riding. 

Of  course  some  will  say,  "but  the  Judiciary 
Committee  did  not  really  kill  the  legislation 
because  It  became  the  law  In  1957."  The 
answer  to  that  observation  Is  a  short  state- 
ment on  how  the  committee's  obstnictlon 
was  overcome.  The  1956  Republican  and 
Democratic  National  Conventions  both  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  bill.  President  Elsen- 
hower, the  Majority  Leader  In  the  Senate, 
L3mdon  B.  Johnson,  and  the  Senate  lifinor- 
ity  Leader,  William  P.  Knowland,  all  caUed 


for  passage.  Yet,  It  was  Impossible  to  get  the 
Committee  to  act.  nnaUy,  it  was  necessary  to 
by-pass  the  committee  by  taking  up  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House.  At  that  point  the  Lordi 
of  the  Filibuster  took  over.  Their  price  tv 
passage  was  the  killing  of  Part  HI  of  ths 
bill,  which  authorized  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
to  take  civil  action  to  protect  Constitutions! 
rights. 

Shortly  after  Part  m  was  klUed  by  the 
combined  power  of  the  committee  obstruc- 
tionists and  the  filibusterers  on  the  floor,  the 
Governor  of  Arkansas  used  the  nau'onsl 
guard  of  his  state  to  prevent  colored  chll- 
dren  from  entering  the  public  schools  of 
Uttle  Rock.  Kenneth  B.  Keating  (r.),  ^1,0 
was  then  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
said  on  September  4, 1957: 

"The  Governor's  action  In  this  case  if  it 
proves  unjustlfled,  will  point  up  the  need  for 
further  legislation  to  protect  the  conautu- 
tlonal  rights  of  our  citizens.  .  .  pjrt 
in  .  .  .  would  have  fulfilled  that  need  by 
enabUng  the  Federal  Government  to  act  in 
the  first  Instance  on  behalf  of  citizens. 
Had  the  Attorney  General  been  authorized 
to  act  from  the  beginning  of  the  situation  in 
Arkansas,  all  of  this  trouble  could  have  been 
avoided." 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Senator  Keating  wu 
right.  The  seed  of  the  violence  and  the 
himilUatlon  of  black  children  was  planted 
by  committee  obstruction  and  the  flllbus- 
terers  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  It 
grew  Into  an  ugly  plant  In  Arkansas  that 
could  be  seen  as  a  symbol  of  shame  throueh- 
out  the  civilized  world. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  damage  done  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  was  In  the  area  of  vot- 
ing rights.  At  least  three  times  before  en- 
actment of  the  highly  effecUve  1966  Voting 
Rights  Act,  which  banned  literacy  tests  be- 
cause they  were  used  for  purposes  of  radsl 
discrimination.  Congress  coiUd  have  passed 
a  similar  bUl.  if  it  had  done  so  there  would 
have  been  no  reason  for  the  Selma,  Alabama 
march    and    the    bloody,    even    fatal    con- 
sequences of  that  tragic  chapter  in  our  coun- 
try's history.  Early  action  might  well  have 
prevented     the    dreadful     assassination    of 
Medgar  Evers,  NAACP  Mississippi  field  direc- 
tor, who  was  kUled  June  12,  1963,  whUe  try- 
Ing  to  overcome  obstacles  to  voting  that  have 
been  banned  by  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 
The  flrst  opportunity  to  tackle  discrimi- 
natory use  of  literacy  tests  came  when  Con- 
gress considered  the   1960  CivU  Rights  law. 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.   (D.-Mo.) 
proposed  an  enrollment  plan  which  would 
have  facUltated  voter  participation  but  this 
was   lost   In   the   bargaining   to  get  a  bill 
passed  without  more  committee  delay  and  s 
filibuster.  The  second  opportunity  came  In 
1962  whfen  Senator  Jacob  Javlts   (R.-N.Y.) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  make  the  right 
to   vote   "available   to   all   citizens   with  a 
sixth  grade  education."  A  similar  proposal 
was  offered  as  an   administration  measure 
by  Senator  Mike  Mansfield    (D.-Mont.).  An 
effort  was  made  to  send  these  bills  to  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  where  the  possi- 
bility of  action  was  bright.  Instead,  the  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Even  though  the  Senate  Leadership 
eventually  got  the  bill  out  of  committee,  it 
was  kUled  by  a  filibuster.  The  third  chance 
came  when  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was 
under   consideration.   Here   again,   the  hos- 
tility of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  was 
a  factor  In  preventing  needed  action.  The 
1964    law    Included    a    provision    making   s 
sixth  grade  education  a  rebuttable  presiunp- 
tlon  of  literacy,  but  this  was  not  adequate  to 
meet   the   problem — especially   m   Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  (Even  in  1970  the  Judiciary 
Committee    Chairman    refused    to    hoW   a 
meeting  on  the  Voting  Rights  Bill.) 

In  spite  of  this  record,  the  Senate  Ja» 
dlclary  Committee  continues  to  be  an  ob- 
stacle course  for  dvll  rights  bills.  The  chair- 
man Is  totally  opposed  to  such  legislation 
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and  now  the  key  subcommittee  which  han- 
dles Constitutional  Rights  also  has  a  chair- 
man who  opposes  civil  rights  bills.  This  com- 
bination has  made  It  necessary  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  by-pass  the  Judiciary  Committee  or 
Instruct  the  committee  to  act  before  mean- 
ingful civil  rights  bills  within  its  Jurisdiction 
can  reach  the  floor.  Even  as  late  as  1968, 
when  the  Senate  passed  the  fair  housing  law. 
Committee  delay  and  filibustering  con- 
sumed weeks  of  the  Senate's  time. 

A  civil  rights  bill  (HJl.  2516)  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  Augiist  16,  1967.  It  did  not 
reach  the  Senate  floor  until  January  18, 
1968.  Filibustering  prevented  a  flnal  vote  tm- 
Ul  March  11  and  this  action  was  possible 
only  because  cloture  had  been  Invoked  on 
March  4,  1968. 

The  open  occupancy  housing  legislation 
Itself  Is  another  example  of  problems  created 
even  when  fair  minded  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees are  elevated  to  their  positions  of 
power  by  seniority,  but  flnd  that  political 
considerations  at  home  prevent  them  from 
giving  orderly  and  timely  clearance  to  im- 
portant measures. 

Proposed  fair  housing  legislation  was  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  In  1967.  Extensive  and 
highly  Informative  bearings  were  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  that  Committee.  A  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee favored  the  bill.  Nevertheless,  it  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  political  climate  of 
the  chairman's  home  state  made  It  very  un- 
likely that  he  would  consent  to  a  plan  that 
would  have  permitted  a  vote  on  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  It  out.  This  Impasse 
made  it  necessary  for  Interested  Senators  to 
offer  the  fair  housing  legislation  as  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  2616.  In  addition  to  perils 
that  the  fair  housing  bill  faced  in  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  there  were 
other  pitfalls  and  delays  becatise  of  a  threat 
by  some  Senators  that  they  would  not  sup- 
port cloture  unless  some  of  their  preferences 
were  written  Into  a  sharply  revised  bill. 

During  one  of  the  meetings  on  the  bill 
at  the  Department  of  Justice,  at  a  late  hour 
In  the  evening,  it  was  discovered  that  a  vital 
part  of  the  legislation  had  somehow  been 
dropped  from  a  working  text  In  the  Senate. 
Inquiry  revealed  that  this  particular  section 
had  become  separated  from  the  main  bill  by 
accident.  A  hurried  telephone  call  from  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  to  the  Capitol  corrected 
the  oversight,  but  not  In  time  to  be  Included 
in  proper  sequence.  No  doubt  students  of 
legislative  construction  have  spotted  this 
oddity,  but  not  many  could  know  how  it 
came  about.  Needless  to  say.  If  It  had  not 
been  necessary  to  Improvise  methods  of  han- 
dling the  bill.  In  order  to  escape  the  twin 
perils  of  committee  obstruction  and  flllbus- 
tertng.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  error  would  have 
occurred  at  all.  It  U  equally  true  that  If  the 
then  U.S.  Attorney  General  had  not  been 
sympathetic  to  civil  rights  a  monumental 
bill  would  have  gotten  through  Congress 
with  a  major  part  lost  by  default  traceable 
to  the  committee  obstruction  and  the  power 
of  filibusterers  under  the  present  Rule  XXII. 
A  great  part  of  the  racial  conflict  that  we 
have  witnessed  in  recent  years  stems  from 
the  sense  of  frustration  that  some  feel  about 
the  slow  progress  of  school  desegratlon.  In 
1954  the  faith  of  Negroes  In  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  bordered  on  reverence.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  that  even  many  advo- 
cates of  segregation  believed  that  classes  had 
to  be  Integrated  as  a  matter  of  law  In  the 
school  term  following  the  1964  decision.  Here 
again,  the  working  of  the  Senate  made  its 
contribution  to  the  rude  awakening  of  the 
Negroes  and  the  reassurance  of  the  segrega- 
tion advocates.  Its  committee  system  was 
used  to  block  legislation  that  would  have 
eased  compliance  and  supported  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  United  States  Senate  Is  noted  for  the 
gentlemanly  consideration  members  give  each 


other,  but  this  code  does  not  seem  to  operate 
on  civil  rights  matters.  As  early  as  1961 
Congress  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
legislation  which,  would  have  aided  school 
desegregation  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 
suggested  by  President  Nixon  In  1970. 

The  1961  proposal  was  a  victim  of  the  pow- 
er of  a  conunlttee  chairman.  Although  this 
chairman  had  a  well  deserved  reputation  for 
fairness  to  his  colleagues  and  concern  about 
education,  health,  and  welfare  matters,  he 
came  from  a  state  In  which  even  the  slightest 
hint  of  support  for  civil  rights  meant  an 
early  and  complete  political  retirement.  A 
bill  which  Lnduded  a  provision  for  at  least 
flrst  step  school  desegregation  by  the  1963-64 
school  year  and  provisions  for  financial  assist- 
ance in  accomplishing  compliance  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  It  was  assigned  to  a  Subcommittee 
in  October,  1961,  and  many  Senators  thought 
they  had  a  commitment  that  bearings  would 
be  held  In  December,  1961.  When  the  time 
for  the  hearing  arrived  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  Insisted  that  he  had  not 
made  a  commitment  to  give  the  bill  consider- 
ation. The  subcommittee,  which  was  headed 
by  Senator  Wayne  Morse  (D.-Ore. ) .  apparent- 
ly could  not  move  without  the  consent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  The  bill  died 
without  a  hearing  in  the  Senate. 

In  substantive  dvll  rights  legislation  the 
House  usually  takes  the  lead  by  giving  the 
Senate  a  bill  that  can  be  brought  to  the  floor 
and  amended  without  dearance  through  a 
hostile  committee.  (It  should  be  noted  of 
course  that  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968 
and  the  unsuccessful  1970  effort  to  get  House 
approval  of  the  Senate  passed  Equal  Em- 
ployment amendments  are  ezoeptlona  to  this 
general  rule.). 

Where  appropriations  are  concerned,  the 
opposite  Is  true.  The  House  usually  creates 
a  problem  and  that  problem  Is  compounded 
In  the  Senate  Committee.  Those  who  op- 
pose civil  rights,  food  stamp  programs,  anti- 
poverty  measures  and  other  federal  efforts 
to  solve  problems  of  the  poor  can  begin 
their  destruction  In  the  cozy  secrecy  of  the 
House  committees.  By  adding  propositions 
stated  in  the  negative  they  prevent  the  strik- 
ing of  such  amendments  on  points  of  order. 
IThese  amendments  are  so  engrafted  in  Im- 
portant bills  that  opposition  to  them  can 
endanger  the  entire  appropriation.  In  addi- 
tion, they  are  masked  In  such  distortion  that 
many  members  fear  political  reprisals  at 
home  If  they  oppose  them.  Who,  for  example, 
wants  to  go  home  and  be  accused  of  forcing 
flrst  grade  children  to  ride  thirty  miles  to 
school  because  he  voted  against  a  Whltten 
antl-buslng  amendment? 

Once  these  amendments  are  passed  by  the 
House  they  fall  Into  the  hands  of  a  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  with  four  of  the 
top  flve  Democrats  In  the  anticivll  rights 
camp  and  four  of  the  Influential  Republicans 
Inclined  to  go  along  with  the  segregation 
advocates.  Even  when  the  Senate  corrects 
committee  mischief  on  the  floor,  harmful 
amendments  are  revived  in  House-Senate 
conferences  that  are  dominated  by  bi- 
partisan obstructionists. 

Much  more  could  be  said  to  document  the 
need  for  reform  In  the  Senate.  However,  a 
wise  former  Senator  once  made  the  observa- 
tion that  "you  don't  need  to  make  a  speech 
If  you've  got  the  votes." 

In  the  end  the  success  of  the  effort  that 
you  gentlemen  are  making  will  depend  on 
how  many  votes  you  can  get.  Personally,  I 
feel  optimistic.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  leaders  are 
concerned  about  the  need  for  reform.  Cer- 
tainly all  who  can  read  or  look  at  television 
know  that  our  fellow  Americans  are  fed  up 
with  flllbusters,  delaying  tactics  In  commit- 
tees and  shortchanging  of  vital  programs 
that  help  the  common  man.  With  diligence 
and  mobilization  of  public  opinion,  It  is 
quite  possible  that  1971  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  success. 


Btatxmxnt  or  Tont  T.  Dschant  on  Sshatk 
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Senators,  I  am  Tony  T.  Decbant,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

We  all  know  that.  In  the  flnal  analysis,  it 
Is  the  Senate's  own  prerogative  and  respon- 
sibility to  determine  how  best  to  organize 
to  handle  the  nation's  public  business.  But 
your  decision  to  conduct  these  hearings 
shows  yoxir  concern  to  secure  Information  on 
Senate  reorganization  from  all  perspectives. 
I  am  pleased  to  make  some  comments  on 
possible  Senate  reforms  from  the  perspective 
of  the  Independent,  family  farmer. 

You  have  commenced  this  bearing  at  a 
time  when  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
must  be  the  envy  of  legislators  and  legis- 
lative bodies  throughout  the  world.  We  live 
in  an  era  when  the  powers  and  law-making 
functions  of  legislatures  around  the  world 
are  drifting  Into  the  hands  of  executives  and 
bureaucrats.  Whereas  political  writers  of  the 
19th  century  often  bespwke  of  "congressional 
government"  In  democratic  nations,  today's 
analyst  Is  more  likely  to  describe  what  h* 
observes  as  "presidential  government,"  or 
the  "administrative  state". 

Within  bicameral  legislatures,  upper 
houses — whether  called  a  Senate,  House  of 
Lords,  or  some  other  name — tend  to  be  los- 
ing their  effective  powers  to  the  lower 
houses.  Ui^>er  houses  are  Increasingly  rele- 
gated to  ceremonial,  governmental  functions, 
while  the  lower  house  carries  on  the  serious 
business  at  legislating. 

The  U.8.  Senate  stands  virtually  alone  In 
resisting  both  of  these  world  trends.  The  Sen- 
ate, generally  speaking,  has  protected  its  con- 
stitutional powers  against  encroachment  by 
either  the  executive  branch  or  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  are  some  recent  in- 
stances— the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  is  one — 
In  which  the  Senate  virtually  capitulated  to 
the  House  In  conference  committee.  But  I 
trust  that  these  do  not  represent  a  pattern 
to  be  followed  in  the  future,  and  that  Senate 
conferees  will  preserve  the  Influence  of  the 
Senate  In  forthcoming  conferences  with  the 
House. 

In  my  view,  the  Senate's  ability  to  retain  Itc 
rightful  role  In  our  national  legislative 
process  is  rather  easy  to  explain.  The  fact 
Is  that,  among  our  political  Institutions,  the 
Senate  has  been  relatively  adaptive  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  changing  policy  needs  and 
demands  of  the  American  people.  In  a  democ- 
racy governmental  power  tends  to  adhere  to 
those  agendas  of  government  that  are  most 
responsive  to  the  current  and  emerging  prob- 
lems of  society.  An  Institution  loses  power  If 
it  becomes  Indifferent  and  preoccupied  with 
Its  own  perpetuation,  rather  than  oriented 
toward  the  people  from  which  organizational 
life  and  vitality  ultimately  must  be  drawn. 
On  a  wide  variety  of  issues,  the  Senate 
has  been  more  responsive  to  changing  public 
interests  than  either  the  Presidency  or  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Recent  examples 
Include  the  dominant  role  of  the  Senate  In 
controlling  military  spending  and  waste  In 
defense  contracts.  In  putting  substance  Into 
environmental  protection  programs,  and  In 
working  uncompromisingly  to  end  the  tragic 
war  In  Vietnam. 

The  Senate  has  been  equally  in  the  fore- 
front on  legislation  vital  to  the  farmer.  In 
the  91st  Congress,  It  was  the  Senate  that 
did  the  most  to  strengthen  the  farm  bill  for 
the  nation's  independent  farmers.  It  was  the 
Senate  that  passed  the  more  workable  and 
liberal  food  stamp  bill  to  use  our  abundant 
agricultural  production  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  the  malnourished.  It  was  the  Senate  that 
forestalled  action  on  a  protectionist  trade 
bill  that  would  have  prompted  retaliation 
from  abroad  against  our  agricultural  exports. 
And  the  Senate's  predominant  role  on  the 
agricultural  front  did  not  begin  with  the  9 1st 
Congress;  farmers  are  growing  accustomed  to 
looking  to  the  Senate  as  their  "court  of  ap- 
peals" In  the  national  legislature. 
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But  while  the  Seimte  U  the  farmer'*  beet 
hope  for  adequate  legislative  programs,  fann- 
ers rightfully  and  the  Oongreeelonal  ayctem 
woefully  Inadequate  to  meet  their  needs.  I 
must  report  to  you  that  Independent  farm- 
ers are  increasingly  disillusioned  with  the 
national  legislative  scene.  During  1970.  farm- 
era  were  "turned  off"  by  the  wrangling  on 
the  Senate  floor  over  whether  the  prioea  that 
farmers  receive  for  their  feed  grains  should 
be  76  percent,  or  77  percent,  of  par  with  the 
purchasing  power  that  others  In  society  re- 
ceive for  the  products  of  their  labor — while 
no  one  gave  more  than  lip  service  to  full 
parity  for  the  feed  grain  farmer.  Equally  dis- 
heartening, the  farmer  saw  the  Administra- 
tion work  with  certain  senior  members  of 
the  Oongreas  to  strip  the  major  commodity 
programs  of  parity  support  and  replace  par- 
ity with  fixed-dollar  figures — leaving  the  In- 
dependent farmer  a  pawn  and  whipping  boy 
to  inflationary  forces  now  rampant  In  the 
economy. 

If  labor  unions  and  social  sec\u1ty  recip- 
ients are  to  have  an  escalator  clause  In  their 
contracts  or  legislation  to  protect  them 
against  Inflation — and  they  certainly  should 
have — then  the  farmer  should  retain  the  same 
type  of  protection.  In  large  part  because  of 
the  movement  away  from  parity  price  sup- 
ports, the  farm  parity  ratio  has  now  slipped 
to  67 — the  lowest  that  It  has  been  since  the 
depths  of  the  Great  Depression. 

The  Independent,  family  farmer  knows 
that.  If  be  is  to  work  his  way  out  of  this 
downward  spiral  in  income  that  Is  inevitably 
removing  him  from  the  economic  scene,  new 
approaches  to  farm  Income  are  essential.  The 
farmer  is  cpmlng  Increasingly  to  recognize 
that  he  needs  a  general  enabling  act  under 
which  be  can  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively in  the  market  for  a  more  equitable 
price  for  his  produce.  But  he  is  on  the  verge 
erf  despair  at  getting  such  a  law  through  the 
CJongreas.  When  Senator  Mondale  introduced 
a  bargaining  act  on  the  Senate  during  the 
91st  Congress,  he  was  not  able  even  to  secure 
hearings  on  his  bill. 

There  Is  one  bright  ray  of  hope  for  the 
farmer  on  this  dark  horlaon.  The  November 
1870  congressional  election  was  in  efTect  a 
farm  revolt,  particularly  in  the  Midwest  con- 
teat  for  House  seats.  The  farmer  spoke  out 
clearly  against  his  gradual  strangulation  un- 
der the  present  and  emerging  system  of  farm 
poUcy.  and  his  words  and  meeaage  were 
echoed  in  the  national  press  and  other  mass 
media. 

This  brings  me  directly  to  the  question  of 
Senate  procedural  reform.  For  If  there  Is  any 
way  to  translate  the  November  1970  mandate 
by  the  voters  into  bold  new  enabling  lefrts- 
latlon  that  will  give  farmers  renewed  hc«>e 
and  confidence  in  the  legislative  process  it 
must  be  by  strengthening  the  national  politi- 
cal paruee.  The  political  party  is  the  only 
institution  ijt,  OUT  system  of  government  that 
can  puU  together  the  fragmented  forces,  in- 
tereau.  and  power  centers  into  a  coherent 
md  unified  program  of  action.  Kven  the 
Praaldent  must  work  through  the  party 
structure  M  his  InltUUvee  are  to  be  Sven 
continuity  and  be  more  than  ad  hoc  actions 
of  the  moment. 

Within  the  Senate,  the  party  caucus  U  the 
primary  mechanism  through  whlcti  legisla- 
tive activity  can  be  made  more  responsive 
to  the  pubUc  win.  The  standing  committees 
are  the  major  centers  of  fragmented  power— 
the  major  forces  against  coherent  party  re- 
sponslbUlty.  Ctonsequently,  a  major  element 
of  Senate  reorganization  must  be  the 
•trengthenlng  of  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Party  Caucuses  relative  to  the  power  of 
the  legulatiT*  committees  and  committee 
chairmen. 

To  accomplUh  this,  I  would  suggest  that 
Um  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  each  legislative  committee  be  nominated 
by  the  members  of  the  committee  from  their 
own  party  and  elected  by  their  respective 
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party  caucuses.  This  would  encourage  greater 
responsibility  by  committee  chairmen  in  two 
ways.  First,  election  by  the  party  caucus 
would  make  the  chairmen  more  receptive  to 
the  party  position  on  issues.  Second,  nomina- 
tion by  committee  members  would  Increase 
majority  control  within  the  committees  and 
make  the  chairmen  more  receptive  to  the 
different  views  among  committee  members. 

These  deviations  from  seniority  In  select- 
ing Senate  committee  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  could  lead  to  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  seniority  rule  in  selecting  mem- 
bers of  conference  committees.  Because  of 
the  tendency  to  select  as  conferees  the  most 
senior  members  of  Senate  committees,  the 
conferees  often  fall  to  reflect  the  majority 
view  of  the  Senate  on  legislation.  Indeed, 
Senate  conferees  named  on  the  basis  of 
seniority  may  be  closer  to  the  House  con- 
ferees than  to  the  dominant  position  of  the 
Senate — thus  setting  the  stage  for  capitula- 
tion of  the  Senate  conferees  to  their  House 
counterparts. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  majority  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  U  effectively  represented 
on  conference  committees,  we  would  urge 
that  Senate  conferees  be  IdeologlcaUy  repre- 
sentative of  the  majority  position  of  the 
Senate  on  the  legislation. 

We  think  that  the  Senate  rule  on  cloture 
of  debate  should  be  changed  from  a  two- 
thirds  to  a  simple  majority  of  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting — provided  that  a  quorum  is 
present.  Farmers  Union  has  direct  experience 
with  the  frustration  of  majority  interests 
that  can  flow  from  a  %  majority  require- 
ment. Operating  imder  the  %  referendum 
requirement  for  approval  of  marketmg  quo- 
tas in  commodity  programs,  we  have  seen  a 
minority  of  wheat  producers  exercise  a  veto 
power  and  force  the  majority  of  producers 
who  wanted  the  quotas  to  operate  without 
them.  To  prevent  a  minority  from  dominat- 
ing the  majority  of  wheat  and  other  com- 
modity producers.  Farmers  Union  has  urged 
that  a  simple  majority  referendum  be  used 
wherever  referenda  are  required  m  farm  pro- 
grama.  The  flllbuBter.  which  can  give  a  slm- 
Uar  control  to  a  minority  In  the  Senate, 
should  be  prevented  by  adoption  of  a  simple 
majority  cloture  nile. 

There  is  need  for  change  In  the  committee 
structure  of  the  Senate  so  as  to  deal  more 
effectively  and  timely  with  complex  prol>- 
lems.  Some  streamlining  and  clarification  of 
comnUttee  jxirisdlctlon  would  help.  However, 
because  of  the  Interrelatedness  of  most 
public  problems  today,  a  certain  amount  of 
overlap  and  duplication  of  jurisdictions 
among  committees  seem  Inevitable. 

We  think  it  would  be  usefxil  for  the  Senate 
to  Institute  a  procedure  for  the  creation  of 
special  legislative  committees  to  focus  on, 
and  bring  to  the  forefront  of  attention! 
emerging  problems  before  they  reach  an 
acute  stage.  Membership  of  such  committees 
could  be  drawn  from  the  regular  standing 
committees  that  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
problem  area,  and  might  also  include  othw 
Senators  who  have  particular  expertise.  The 
committee  chairman  could  be  elected  by  the 
caucus  of  the  majority  party  In  the  Senate — 
thus  facilitating  party  responsibility— and 
staff  could  be  loaned  from  existing  commit- 
tees. These  special  committees  could  be 
created  for  a  limited  duration,  as  specified 
by  Senate  rules,  with  provision  for  the  Sen- 
ate by  majority  vote  to  extend  their  duration 
for  an  additional  time. 

Finally,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable. I  urge  the  Senate  to  conduct  Its  pro- 
ceedings in  open,  public  sessions.  The  party 
caucuses  should  meet  In  public.  I  know  that 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  committee 
meetings  are  open  in  the  Senate  than  in  the 
House— where  all  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  Subconunittee  meetings,  for 
example,  are  closed.  But  more  pubUc  meet- 
ings even  In  the  Senate  could  Increase  public 
understanding  and  confldence  In  the  leglsla. 
tlvaprocesa. 


BTATUfxirT  rr  Jostah  Ln  Avmm  ok 

RxrosM  or  th«  SxNiosrrr  Ststxh 

coi*CE>rnwTioN  and  abvse  or  powkb,  hot 

SMvioarrr,  u  thx  raoBLZM 

First,  let  me  thank  you  for  having  Invited 
me  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Ripon  Soctetr 
Members  of  the  Ripon  Society  have  oft«i 
been  in  yoxir  ofllces  In  one  role  or  anothir 
whether  as  volunteer  workers,  as  petltloiun 
for  various  worthy  causes,  or  as  paid  staff 
of  the  Administration  or  of  Republican  Sena- 
tors. We  are  mostly  younger  people  concerned 
about  public  policy,  and  we  have  come  ud 
against  a  good  many  frustrations  watchlM 
legUlatlon  wend  iu  way  through  the  Co^ 
gress.  We  would  like  to  see  legUlatlve  pro. 
cedures  opened  up  to  a  broader  constituencr 
so  that  they  are  more  fair,  efllclent  sod 
democratic. 

But  before  the  legislative  process  can  bt 
opened  up  to  us  on  the  outside,  it  must  b* 
opened  up  to  you  on  the  inside.  A  few  of  tlu 
younger  men  elected  to  the  Senate  sIdm 
1966  have  met  with  Ripon  groups  to  dlscu« 
their  experiences.  Their  frustrations  with  th« 
system  certainly  seem  far  greater  than  oun 
A  man  Is  generally  elected  Senator  after  t 
successful  career  in  politics,  law  or  businest. 
He  I3  looked  up  to  by  hi*  state  and  the  ns- 
tlon  at  large  as  a  man  to  decide  great  ques- 
tlona,  as  a  member  of  a  select  club  that  hu 
produced  four  of  our  last  five  Presidents  Be 
comes  to  the  Senate  at  the  peak  of  hU  ca- 
pacltles.  Yet  for  years  and  years  he  must 
watch  other  men  exercise  real,  ongoing  power 
while  he  takes  satisfaction  in  sporadic  con- 
tributions to  political  debate.  His  Senatorlsl 
career  becomes,  in  an  old  phrase,  a  race  be- 
tween power  and  senility.  It  Is  tempting  to 
blame  the  Seniority  system  for  this  waste 
of  good  Ulent.  But  this  is  reaUy  only  a  sec- 
ondary issue.  The  root  problem  Is  not  sen- 
iority but  the  concentration  of  power  in  too 
few  hands. 

Suppose  some  other  system  were  used  to 
get  younger  men  Into  chairmanships.  There 
would  stm  be  a  basic  problem  of  supply  and 
demand.  No  matter  what  system  is  used, 
there  are  going  to  be  more  Senators  in  the 
majority  party  who  want  to  exercise  respon- 
slbUlty  than  there  are  responsible  positions 
available;  in  the  minority  party  even  more 
senators  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 

The  seniority  system  actually  reduces  the 
bickering  for  the  few  slots  that  have  ongoing 
responsibility.  A  group  of  100  independent, 
ambitious  men  probably  cannot  work  to- 
gether If  these  slots  are  apportioned  by  th« 
law  of  the  jungle.  In  all  legislative  bodies, 
and  in  most  large  organizations,  some  rule 
of  seniority  holds,  not  because  It  Is  Ideal,  but 
because  it  enables  men  to  function  without 
petty  jealouBlea. 

So  the  solution  is  not  to  overthrew  tbs 
principle  of  seniority  but  to  Increase  the  sup- 
ply of  meaningful  positions.  This  means  us- 
ing the  committee  system  for  the  purpoee 
for  which  it  was  intended:  to  disperse  and 
share  power  among  the  most  Senators  pos- 
sible. Three  directions  for  reform  seem  ap- 
propriate : 

First,  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  and  the  members 
must  be  changed.  The  chairman  should  be  » 
first  among  equals,  not  a  general  among 
privates.  (The  power  to  hold  hearings  should 
be  more  widely  spread,  as  Senators  Barrli 
and  Mathlas  are  spreading  it  today  at  their 
own  initiative.) 

Second,  the  chairman  should  be  checked 
by  set  procedures  and  an  unwritten  ethical 
code  against  the  most  common  abuse  of  bli 
power:  the  temptation  to  substitute  his  own 
Interests  for  those  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
As  Senator  he  represents  his  state;  as  chair- 
man, he  represents  the  Senate.  When  he  in- 
terposes his  own  views  for  those  of  the  Senate 
majority,  or  the  majority  of  his  conmiittea 
he  is  betraying  an  essential  trust;  when  he 
uses  the  cbalrmanahlp  to  extract  en<vmoia 
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parochial  advantages  for  his  state,  he  is  going 
beyond  the  bounds  of  ethical  conduct. 

Third,  the  balance  between  the  majority 
and  minority  parties  should  be  tilted  more 
towards  the  minority.  There  should  be 
greater  allowances  for  minority  staffing  on 
committees  if  a  responsible  partisanship  is 
to  be  possible. 

If  seniority  is  not  really  the  problem,  why 
all  the  fuss  about  it?  The  enthusiasm  for 
overthrowing  the  seniority  system  and  re- 
placing it  with  the  rule  of  the  majority  cau- 
cus derives  from  factional  disputes  within 
the  Democratic  Party.  Southern  Democrats 
are  one-third  of  the  party  caucus  but  domi- 
nate two-thirds  of  the  chairmanships.  By 
voting  them  out  in  caucus,  Northern  and 
Western  Democrats  could  take  all  power  to 
themselves.  This  is  reminiscent  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic reformers  in  New  Tork  City  who 
didn't  really  want  to  abolish  Tammany  Hall, 
but  to  control  It  themselves. 

We  Republicans  naturally  have  a  slightly 
different  perspective.  Since  our  Senators 
come  from  two-party  states,  the  seniority 
system  sprinkles  power  among  Republicans 
from  all  areas  of  the  country.  Also,  since  we 
are  not  likely  to  dominate  a  majority  cau- 
cus, we  don't  want  to  put  all  our  eggs  In 
that  basket.  In  this  we  share  a  view  with 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

Senator  Harris,  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  you  wrote  that  the  "majority  caucus 
in  the  Senate  has  immense  power,  so  much 
power,  in  fact,  that  It  constitutes  an  Im- 
portant unofficial  branch  of  government  .  .  ." 
The  Constitution  Intended  that  this  power 
rest  in  Congress'  as  a  whole.  The  best  way 
to  assure  this  is  to  let  the  caucuses  serve  as 
a  check  on  abuses  of  the  seniority  system 
but  keep  the  seniority  system  as  a  check 
on  the  caucuses.  The  key  Issue  for  a  truly 
bipartisan  approach  is  both  in  the  caucuses 
and  in  the  committees  to  find  ways  to  dis- 
perse and  share  power  among  more  senators. 

Testxmont  or  Ds.  A.  DtruLXT  Wabo  on  tbx 
SKNioRrrr  Ststui 

Senator  Harris  and  Senator  Mathlas,  we 
appreciate  your  holding  these  informal  hear- 
ings on  a  question  vitally  affecting  the  public 
Interest. 

I  am  Dudley  Ward,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of 
The  United  Methodist  Church.  The  Board  of 
Christian  Social  Conoems  Is  an  official  na- 
tional agency  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church  which  is  authorized  "to  analyze  the 
issues  which  confront  the  person,  the  local 
community,  the  nation,  and  the  world  and  to 
encoiu-age  Christian  lines  of  action.  .  .  ." 
The  Board  Is  also  expected  to  "speak  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  world.  Its  convictions, 
Interpretations,  and  conoems.  .  .  ."  (The 
Book  of  DiscipUne  of  The  United  MethodUt 
Church.  1968). 

The  Bo»iA  Is  oompoeed  of  some  90  mem- 
bers, including  not  only  bishops  and  min- 
isters, but  also  farmers,  lawyers,  housewives, 
students,  businessmen,  scientists,  professors, 
and  college  presidents.  These  persons  come 
Irom  all  sections  of  the  nation. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  gathered 
In  Washington.  D.C.  in  October  of  1970,  after 
substantial  discussion  and  debate,  the  Board 
passed  the  following  resolution  regarding  the 
seniority  system: 

"The  seniority  system  of  the  United  States 
Congress  represents  an  undemocratic  method 
of  choosing  leadership,  holds  little  reUtion- 
shlp  to  competence,  and  tends  to  produce 
chairmen  who  are  an  anachronism  on  the 
contemporary  scene. 

"A  nation  dedicated  to  democratic  Ideals 
should  not  elevate  men  to  key  leadership 
posts  without  giving  oonslderation  to  quali- 
fications other  than  length  of  service.  The 
person  with  the  longest  tenure  on  a  commit- 
tee is  not  necessarily  the  l)est  qualified  to  be 
chairman. 


"The  present  system  favors  members  of 
Congress  from  "safe"  one-party  districts  and 
staites,  since  coatlnued  rp-electian  even- 
tually pushes  a  man's  name  to  the  top  of  the 
list,  without  regard  to  expertise  or  ability. 

"Therefore,  the  Board  of  Christian  Social 
Concerns  of  The  United  Methodist  Church 
recommends: 

"(1)  The  seniority  system  be  abolished  In 
both  Houses  of  Congress;  and 

"(3)  Congressional  Committees  be  per- 
mitted to  elect  their  own  chairmen  or  that 
chairmen  be  selected  by  some  other  appro- 
priate method  which  glvee  consideration  to 
ability,  energy,  and  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
of  the  time  as  well  as  length  of  service." 
•  •  •  •  • 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  personal  comments  on  the  seniority 
system  in  keeping  with  the  Board's  policy 
statement. 

The  seniority  system  represents  an  un- 
democratic method  of  choosing  leadership. 
If  seniority  Is  the  automatic  basis  upon  which 
nominations  are  presented  to  the  caucuses 
for  a  vote,  then  the  latitude  of  free  choice 
is  already  limited  and  voting  has  little  mean- 
ing. The  dignity  and  tvorth  of  every  human 
being  is  a  Christian  principle  upon  which 
the  democratic  process  is  built.  Unless  each 
committee  member's  worth  is  given  full  con- 
sideration when  chairmen  are  nominated, 
giving  attention  to  his  knowledge,  interest, 
capability,  and  Eensitlvlty  to  the  needs  of 
the  nation,  then  democracy  Is  not  being 
served.  That  the  present  system  does  not 
provide  for  this  reflects  its  urgent  need  for 
change. 

We  have  often  spoken  of  all  men  being 
equal  under  God;  by  that  we  mean  all  men 
should  have  equal  opportunity.  Nevertheless. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  bow  the  seniority  system 
provides  for  equal  opportunity.  In  fact,  no 
matter  how  great  a  Representative's  Inter- 
est, knowledge  and  ability  may  be,  his  chance 
of  becoming  chairman  of  a  committee  is 
not  equal  to  those  with  longer  tenure.  In 
most  areas  of  government  service,  merit  Is 
recognized  as  an  Impcx^ant  factor  in  pro- 
motion. But  in  the  U.S.  Congress  merit  does 
not  enter  into  the  decision  of  who  will  head 
the  powerful  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  Such  a  system  is  unfair,  tmjust 
and  untenable  for  reasonable  and  honorable 
men. 

The  famous  statement  of  Lord  Acton  has 
often  been  quoted:  "Power  tends  to  corrupt; 
absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely."  Church- 
men, of  course,  have  always  been  concerned 
about  corruption  and  have  not  always  avoid- 
ed it  In  their  own  provinces.  Certainly  the 
vast  majority  of  members  of  Congress  have 
handled  the  public  trust  with  fine-tuned 
Integrity.  However,  the  system  used  to  select 
chairmen  In  the  Congress  and  entrench  them 
in  seats  of  power  for  decades  Is  one  which 
can  tempt  men  to  be  less  than  responsible 
to  the  overall  public  interest.  For  while  there 
are  those  who  say  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
comonlttees  to  elect  their  own  chairmen  for 
fear  of  logrolling,  logrolling  occurs  under  the 
present  system;  the  difference  Is  that,  in 
many  Instances,  the  favors  are  largely  di- 
rected toward  the  chairman's  own  district, 
state,  geographical  area,  or  the  major  in- 
dustry In  his  locale.  Recli»'oclty  occurs 
through  continuous  re-election  to  the  Con- 
gress. Such  a  procedure  occun  often  enough 
to  be  cause  for  public  alarm.  It  would  not 
be  so  likely  to  occur  If  a  chairman  felt  bis 
position  was  maintained  at  the  pleasure  of 
his  committee  or  of  the  entire  party  caucus, 
and  not  by  virtue  of  seniority  alone. 

A  further  concern  of  Christiazis  has  been 
that  the  system  currently  in  practice  is  fun- 
damentally unfair.  Those  coming  from  safe 
one-party  districts  and  states  Lend  to  be  re- 
elected year  after  year  with  little  struggle 
and-  consequently  build  up  their  deposit  of 
seniority  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  those 


who  serve  districts  and  states  more  evenly 
balanced  between  the  parties  must  strive  to 
be  more  responsive  to  the  electorate  but 
nevertheless  risk  suffering  lapses  in  continu- 
ous service.  The  latter  may  lose  their  seniority 
while  the  former  accrue  rights  on  the  ladder 
to  a  chairmanship.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
those  who  serve  districts  and  states  more 
balanced  politically  must,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  seek  to  be  especially  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  their  constituents.  To  put  it 
another  way,  those  who  need  not  be  respon- 
sive move  up  more  quickly  toward  commit- 
tee chaimmnships,  but  those  who  have  to 
l>e  responsive  face  considerable  pitfalls  In 
the  path  toward  leadership. 

As  Senator  Packwood  has  said:  "Those 
states  where  the  two  parties  are  more  closely 
matched  politically — as  New  York,  nunols, 
California,  and  Pennsylvania — ^have  not  held 
major  Senate  Committee  chairmanships  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  despite  their 
vast  populations  and  their  importance  to 
the  nation's  econcmy." 

Much  Interest  has  been  generated  in  the 
last  several  yean  In  the  Issues  of  conser- 
vation, pollution,  and  ecology  with  resr>ect  to 
the  nation's  environment.  At  the  same  time 
renewed  attention  is  being  given  to  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  it  would  be 
fcAly  to  be  guilty  of  wasting  human  political 
resources.  Yet  the  seniority  system  tends  to 
do  this  requiring  that  the  leadership  talents 
of  younger  members  of  Congress  lie  fallow 
while  they  mark  time  waiting  for  many  years 
before  receiving  the  opportunity  to  serve  as 
a  chairman.  Congressman  Thomas  M.  Rees 
e.icprossed  this  view  very  well  when  he  said: 
'"nie  creative  years  of  younger  members — 
men  In  their  aO's.  30's.  and  40's — should  be 
utilized  to  their  utmost  and  should  not  be 
spent  waiting  for  senior  members  to  retire, 
to  be  defeated  at  the  polls,  or  to  die  off  In 
order  to  provide  the  sole  corridor  of  advance- 
ment." 

Another  concern  many  of  us  In  the 
church  have  felt  recently  tends  to  stem 
from  feelings  expressed  by  youth.  Stu- 
dents in  particular  have  In  the  last 
few  years  not  only  held  the  Estab- 
lishment In  disrespect  but  have  questioned 
whether  it  was  possible  to  work  through  the 
normal  democratic  channels  within  a  sys- 
tem that  seems  to  be  Inflexible  and  unrespon- 
sive. Our  own  United  Methodist  Church  has 
some  126  church-rrtated  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  the  country  and  we  have  been  es- 
pecially sensitive  to  this  fairly  popular  view 
expressed  on  our  campuses  in  recent  yean. 
True,  the  18-year-old  vote  has  tended  to  open 
up  the  system  to  greater  use  by  youth.  Still, 
if  the  system  itself  rejects  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  young  adults  in  the  Congress 
to  move  into  poeitions  of  responsibility  In 
keeping  with  their  talents,  I  fear  our  young 
people  may  become  increasingly  disillusioned. 
Thus,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  we  wish 
OUT  youth  to  feel  that  the  system  belongs  to 
them  as  wtil  as  the  rest  of  the  co\intry,  the 
rigid  seniority  requirement  for  leadership 
positions  should  be  consideraUy  modified  at 
this  time. 

As  you  win  note,  our  Board's  policy  state- 
ment has  not  settled  upon  the  propriety  of 
any  particular  alternate  system  but  has 
suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to 
"ability,  energy,  and  senslUvlty  to  the  needs 
of  the  time  as  well  as  length  of  service." 
Certainly  the  suggestion  of  those  who  are 
conducting  these  bearings — that  the  party 
caucuses  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
committee  chairmen — would  be  very  help- 
ful In  attaining  this  end. 

Although  originally  back  In  1910  the  se- 
niority method  represented  a  reform  move- 
ment, today  the  system  has  developed  Into 
a  status  quo  arrangement  which  all  too 
often  Is  insufficiently  fiexlble  to  provide  for 
critically  needed  social  cbange.  If  Vb»  ootm- 
try  is  going  to  move  ahead  In  the  crucial 
fields  of  health,  housing,  civil  rights,  eduea- 
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tlon.  welfare  and  peace,  then  the  seniority 
system  should  be  modified  now.  The  Con- 
gress should  be  democratized  and  equality 
of  opportunity  become  a  reaUty  within  the 
highest  legislative  bodies  as  well  as  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunl^  to  testify  on 
this  significant  question  in  these  hearings 
prophetically  called  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Maryland  and  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  30  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  think  that  the  case  the  Senators 
have  made  has  some  merit.  But  I  think 
that  the  particular  verbiage  of  this  reso- 
lution is  not  the  way  to  go  about  correct- 
ing whatever  inefficiencies  and  flaws  they 
may  see  in  the  present  rule  with  respect 
to  the  selection  of  chairmen  and  com- 
mittee members.  I  respect  them  for  their 
sincerity  of  purpose,  however. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report.  Report  No. 
92-23 — which  is  quite  brief — on  the  res- 
olution. Senate  Resolution  17,  and  that 
on  page  4,  in  paragraph  numbered  4, 
the  last  sentence  be  deleted  because  that 
sentence  Is  in  error.  I  read  it: 

It  also  could  overthrow  the  so-called 
Mathlas  amendment  adopted  In  the  Repub- 
lican caucus. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  excerpt  from  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Senate  Resolution  17  was  subnjltted  by 
Senator  Harris,  for  himself  and  Senator 
Mathlas,  on  January  28,  1971.  It  was  referred 
the  same  day  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  with  the  stipulation  that  the 
committee  report  the  measixre  back  to  the 
Senate  by  March  1,  1971. 

This  resolution  would  amend  rule  XXTV 
of  the  Standing  Hviles  of  the  Senate,  which 
seta  forth  the  procedure  for  the  f^>polnt- 
ment  of  Members  to  the  committees  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Under  this  procedure,  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  the  Senate  shall  proceed 
by  ballot  to  appoint  severally  the  chairman 
of  each  standing  committee,  and  then,  by 
one  ballot,  the  other  members  necessary  to 
complete  the  same.  A  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  shall  be  necessary  to 
appoint  a  chairman  of  a  standing  committee, 
but  a  plurality  shall  elect  the  other  members 
thereof.  All  other  committees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  ballot,  unless  otherwise  ordered, 
and  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  appoint.  Also, 
under  present  procedure  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer may  be  authorized  by  the  Senate  to  fill 
any  vacancies  m  committees. 

Although  rule  XXIV  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointments to  be  made  by  ballot,  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Senate  Is  to  suspend  Ite  rules 
by  unanimous  consent  and  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider resolutions  containing  slatee  for  com- 
mittee assignments  submitted  by  the  respec- 
tive caucuses. 

Basically,  the  Harrls-Mathlas  resolution 
would  require  the  Senate  to  elect,  one  by  one, 
every  chairman  and  every  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  committee,  and  the  other 
members  necessary  to  complete  the  same; 
and  would  add  to  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  first  time,  formal  recognition 
of  majority  and  minority  caucuses,  charging 
them  explicitly  with  the  responsibility  of 
nominating,  severally  by  ballot,  for  final  elec- 
tion by  the  Senate,  all  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members,  as  well  as  all  members 
of  each  committee.  It  further  would  require 
that  In  all  such  ncxnlnatlons,  neither  con- 


ference shall  be  boiuid  by  any  tradition,  cus- 
tom, or  principle  of  seniority.  The  details  and 
extent  of  the  changes  which  would  be  effected 
in  rule  XXIV  by  Senate  Resolution  17  are 
made  apparent  by  the  section  immediately 
below. 

PEOPOSED   CHAIfGXS    IS   BTTLZ    XXIV 

The  changes  in  rule  XXIV  proposed  by 
Senate  Resolution  17  are  shown  as  follows 
(existing  text  proposed  to  be  omitted  is  en- 
closed in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is 
printed  In  Italic,  existing  text  in  which  no 
change  Is  proposed  Is  shown  in  roman) : 

RT71*  XXIV — AI>POUrrMCNT  OP  COMMHTZZS 

1.  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  SenateC,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  J  shall  proceed  by  ballot  to  appoint 
severally  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  committee,  and  [then,  by 
one  ballot  J  the  other  members  necessary  to 
complete  the  same.  A  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes  given  shall  be  necessary  to 
the  choice  of  a  chairman  and  a  ranking 
minority  member  of  a  standing  committee, 
but  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  elect  the  other 
members  thereof.  All  other  committees  shall 
be  appointed  by  ballotC,  unless  otherwise 
ordered,]  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  plurality 
of  votes  shall  appoint.  No  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed chairman  or  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  more  than  one  standing  committee. 

2.  When  a  chairman,  ranking  minority 
member,  or  other  member  of  a  committee 
shall  resign  or  cease  to  serve  on  a  con4nlt- 
tee,  land  the  Presiding  Officer  be  authorized 
by  the  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  In  such 
committee,  unless  specially  otherwise  or- 
dered, it  shall  be  only  to  fill  up  the  number 
of  the  commlttee.1  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  sections  1  and  3 
of  this  rule. 

3.  The  chairman  of  each  standing  com- 
mittee and  the  other  members  of  the  major- 
ity party  necessary  to  complete  its  member- 
ship on  each  committee  shall  be  rwminated 
severally  by  ballot  in  a  conference  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  members  of  the 
majority  party.  The  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  each  standing  committee  and  the 
other  members  of  the  minority  party  neces- 
sary to  complete  its  membership  on  each 
committee  shall  be  nominated  severally  by 
ballot  in  a  conference  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  members  of  the  minority 
party.  In  all  such  nominations,  neither  con- 
ference shall  be  bound  by  any  tradition, 
custom,  or  principle  of  seniority.  A  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  given  shall  be 
necessary  to  nominate  a  chairman  and  a 
ranking  minority  member  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee, but  a  plurality  of  votes  shall  nomi- 
nate the  other  members  thereof.  A  plurality 
shall  nominate  a  chairman,  a  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  a  standing  committee,  but  a 
plurality  of  votes  shall  nominate  the  other 
members  thereof.  A  plurality  shall  nominate 
a  chairman,  a  ranking  minority  member,  and 
other  members  of  all  other  committees. 

ABGT7MZNT8    Ut    PAVOB    OP    AND    IW    OPPOSITION 
TO   SXNAT»   KZSOLimON    17 

(Summarized  from  hearing  before  Subcom- 
mittee on  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  on 
February  12,  1971) 

On  Friday,  February  12,  1971,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Standing  Riiles  of  the  Senate, 
chaired  by  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  held  a 
hearing  on  Senate  Resolution  17.  Senator 
Fred  R.  Harris  and  Senator  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas,  Jr.,  coauthors  of  the  resolution,  ap- 
peared in  person  and  presented  argtunents 
for  the  cessation  of  the  Senate  seniority  sys- 
tem In  the  selection  of  committee  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members.  They  brought 
out  the  following  points  tn  support  of  theli 
proposal: 

(1 )  The  seniority  system  does  not  recognize 
talent  and  leadership  ability  in  the  choice  of 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members. 

(2)  The  seniority  system  has  outUved  its 


usefulness.  Great  change  has  taken  place  In 
American  society  and  the  Congress  should 
change  accordingly.  Their  recommended  re- 
form would  give  more  vigor  and  efficiency  to 
the  committee  system. 

(3)  It  is  important  that  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  know  that  they 
must  seek  the  approval  and  suffrage  of  their 
colleagues  each  two  years  If  they  are  to  con- 
tinue  to  bold  their  positions. 

(4)  They  argue  that  they  do  not  seek  t 
change  in  people,  but  a  change  In  attitude. 
(Leaders  would  be  more  responsive.) 

(6)  They  feel  that  the  changes  which  would 
be  brought  about  by  adoption  of  their  resolu- 
tion would  make  the  conunlttees  of  Congress 
more  relevant  and  sensitive  to  the  will  of 
the  majority. 

(6)  Adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  17  would 
be  a  step  toward  utilizing  the  best  talents  of 
all  Senators. 

(7)  Refinement  or  elimination  of  the  se- 
niority system  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  Intel- 
ligent Innovations  and  orderly  change  that 
the  legislative  branch  requires  In  order  to 
maintain  its  position  of  responsibility  to  the 
people. 

During  the  course  of  a  thorough  colloquy. 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Robert  C.  Byrd 
brought  out  the  following  points: 

( 1 )  The  seniority  system  Is  Impersonal  and 
promotes  legislative  harmony.  It  Is  a  built- 
in  cushion  against  friction  and  division  and 
strife,  both  In  the  caucus  and  in  the  Senate 
itself. 

(3)  The  seniority  system  avoids  the  waste 
Implicit  In  Instability  of  committee  compo- 
sition and  management.  It  Invokes  the  ix«- 
sumptlon  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
person  with  the  greatest  experience  In  » 
particular  Job  is  best  fitted  to  p>artlclpate  In 
and  lead  In  its  performance.  (Experience, 
knowledge,  and  expertise  are  indispensable.) 

(3)  Under  our  present  Standing  Rules, 
there  is  nothing  which  requires  the  seniority 
system  to  be  applied  or  used.  (Exceptions 
have  been  made.)  Caucuses  of  both  parties 
are  free  to  make  their  own  rules. 

(4)  There  is  danger  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17  that  even  if  a  Senator  was  selected 
by  his  party  caucus  for  the  position  of  chair- 
man or  ranking  minority  member,  said  Sen- 
ator might  be  denied  such  position  by  vote 
of  the  entire  Senate.  For  example.  Democrats 
might  join  dissident  Republicans  to  prevent 
a  Republican  Senator  from  beco  Jig  a  rank- 
ing minority  member  even  though  he  was  the 
choice  of  his  party  caucus. 

(5)  Senate  Resolution  17  would  incorpo- 
rate into  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
language  which  could  govern  the  operation  of 
the  two  party  caucuses. 

(C)  The  seniority  system,  although  not  per- 
fect, had  worked  well.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  three  Senators  present — Byrd, 
Harris,  and  Bfathlas — that  all  incumbent 
chairmen  and  Incumbent  ranking  minority 
members  are  weU  qualified  and  superbly 
fitted  for  the  positions  they  hold. 

(7)  The  seniority  system,  although  not 
mentioned  in  the  rules,  was  adopted  as  t 
measure  of  reform  to  avoid  the  selection  of 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  by 
either  a  despotic  majority  or  a  despotic 
leadership. 

(8)  Any  substitution  for  the  seniority  sys- 
tem would  make  popularity  more  Important 
than  experience  In  the  selection  of  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members. 

(9)  The  abolition  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem might  result  in  a  'aog-rolllng,  back- 
scratching,  back-slapping"  system  of  polit- 
ical campaigning  within  the  Senate  itself. 
Senator  Byrd  asked  the  hypothetical  ques- 
tion: "What  would  be  the  position  of  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  if  charges,  either  true  or 
ftalse,  were  made  that  he  had  promised 
homestate  pork-barrel  projects  to  Colleagues 
for  their  support?" 

(10)  There  is  nothing  in  Senate  Resolution 
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17  to  prevent  a  popular  Senator  from  being 
elected  chairman  or  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  a  committee  on  which  he  has  never 
served. 

(11)  The  abolition  ot  the  seniority  sys- 
tem might  promote  unseemly  struggles  for 
the  election  of  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  whereby  lobbylsto,  pressure 
groups,  and  even  the  White  House  could  ex- 
ert mfluence  to  elect  their  favorite*. 

(12)  There  Is  no  substitute  for  experi- 
ence in  other  fields;  and  the  same  is  true  In 
the  legislative  process,  where  the  seniority 
system  guarantees  that  the  Nation  wUl  bene- 
fit from  experience. 

STATEMZNT    BY    THE   COMMITTEE   ON   Rin-ES 
AND    ADMINISTRATION 

After  serious  review  of  the  information 
elicited  from  its  hearing  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17,  and  with  due  consideration  to  other 
pertinent  factors  involved,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  is  reporting  the 
measure  unfavorably  (with  some  members 
of  the  committee  abstaining)  and  recom- 
mending that  it  not  be  agreed  to.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  committee's  action  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  seniority  practice  is  neither  recognized 
nor  required  by  the  present  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.  Rather,  it  has  operated  only 
wlthm  the  framework  of  each  party  caucus. 
Both  the  majority  party  and  the  minority 
party  have  Just  recently  appointed  their  own 
committees  to  study  and  review  the  prac- 
tice thoroughly,  and  to  come  forth  with 
recommendations  on  the  entire  question  of 
seniority  In  respect  to  the  selection  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  other  members.  There- 
fore, if  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration were  to  report  favorably  on  Senate 
Resolution  17  at  this  time,  such  action 
would,  in  effect,  preempt  the  traditional 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  each  party  con- 
ference, and  destroy  the  viability  of  the  two 
committees  which  the  respective  caucuses 
have  established  to  study  this  problem. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  both 
caucuses  have  already  adopted  progressive 
Innovations  and  modifications  of  the  senior- 
ity system  whereby  a  Senator  cannot  serve 
either  as  chairman  or  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  more  than  one  standing  committee, 
and  newer  members  are  accorded  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  In  the  determination  of 
committee  assignments. 

The  committee  further  feels  that  the 
abolition  of  the  seniority  practice  might 
promote  unseemly  struggles  for  the  election 
of  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members 
whereby  lobbyists,  pressure  groups,  and  even 
the  White  House  could  influence  the  elec- 
tion of  their  favorites.  The  change  also 
might  result  In  a  "log-roUlng,  back-scratch- 
ing, back-slapping"  system  of  political  cam- 
paigning within  the  Senate  Itself  and  de- 
stroy the  Impersonal  legislative  harmony 
which  exists  under  the  present  system. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  importance 
of  experience  and  feels  that  it  is  much  more 
Important  than  popularity.  Experience  is  Just 
as  vital  in  the  legislative  process  as  it  is  in 
all  other  areas  of  life.  The  committee  feels 
that  the  Nation  should  continue  to  benefit 
from  that  consideration,  and  that  changes 
such  as  proposed  by  Senate  Resolution  17 
should  not  be  accepted  by  the  Senate,  at 
least  not  until  the  special  committees  ap- 
pointee by  the  respective  caucuses  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  question  and 
report  their  recommendations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  respect 
the  Senators  who  have  spoken  in  support 
of  the  resolution.  I  now  am  ready  to 
make  my  tabling  motion,  albeit  reluc- 
tantly. 

Mr.  President,  tn  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rules,  I 
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move  to  table  the  pending  resolution, 
Senate  Resolution  17. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  table  Senate  Resolution  17. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentskn).  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtjrch),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  PuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hitmphriy)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKH),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr,  Jordan)  Is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Dll- 
nols  (Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coo- 
per) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Doli)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundi)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Boggs)  has  been  previously 
annoimced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

[No.  27  Leg.l 

TEAS— 48 


Aiken 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Allen 

Eniender 

McOee 

AUott 

Ervm 

MUler 

Anderson 

Fong 

Pastors 

Baker 

Gravel 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Gumey 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Scott 

Bible 

Hartke 

Smith 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Spong 

Buckley 

HolUngs 

Stennls 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

Symington 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Long 

Weicker 

Curtis 

Magnuson 
NAYS— 26 

Young 

Beall 

Hughes 

Pearaon 

Brooke 

Javits 

PeU 

Case 

Kennedy 

Percy 

ChUes 

McGovem 

Roth 

Cook 

Mclntyre 

Saxbe 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Schwelker 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Taft 

Harris 

Nelson 

Tunney 

Hart 

Packwood 

PRESENT    AND    GIVING    UVE    PAIRS    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 3 

Rlblcoff,  against. 
Mathlas,  against. 
Orlflln,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 23 


Bayh 

Bentsen 

Boggs 

Church 

Coapa 

Dole 

Eastland 

Fannin 


Fulbright 

Gambrell 

Goldwater 

Humphrey 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Mansfield 

Montoya 

Moaa 


Mundt 

Muskle 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Stevenson 

Tower 

Williams 


So  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  to  table  Senate  Resolution 
17  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  Senate 
Resolution  17  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAXmCS  AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Tunney)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which. 
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with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Twenty- 
Second  Semiannual  Report  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  SiHuse  Admin- 
istration. 

This   Report   covers    the   six   month 
period  ending  December  31,  1969. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thx  Whiti  Housi,  March  16.  1971. 


REPORT  OP  THE  CORPORATION  FOR 
PUBLIC  BROADCASTXNO— MES- 
SAGE F|lOM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  TuNNBY)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanj-ing  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  396(1)  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended,  I  hereby  transmit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  covering  the  fiscal  year 
July  1, 1969  to  June  30, 1970. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thb  WHmE  HOTTSE,  March  16.  1971. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
POUNDATION— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  TuNNEY)  laid  before  tjie  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PuUic 
Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  covering  the 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  activities  described  in  this  report 
underscore  the  Importance  of  science  sis 
a  national  resource  and  as  an  essential 
element  in  our  Nation's  progress.  The 
scientific  research  supported  by  the 
Foundation  reflects  our  continuing  con- 
cern for  the  quality  of  life  in  the  United 
States  today  and  in  the  future. 

Science  has  entered  an  era  of  un- 
precedented fruitfuln ess.  The  Investment 
we  have  Jiade  in  the  last  three  decades 
offers  us  an  array  of  opportunity  In  the 
next.  This  guarantees  us  no  instant  or 
easy  answers,  but  it  does  afford  us  the 
ability  to  bring  to  bear  on  our  national 
problems  an  array  of  scientific  talent  and 
a  heritage  of  scientific  achievement  un- 
precedented in  human  history. 

New  programs  Initiated  by  the  Foun- 
dation in  fiscal  year  1970  are  designed  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  search  for 
solutions  to  problems  of  the  natural  and 
social  environment.  Interdisciplinary 
work  by  scientists  from  many  specialties 
shows  promise  of  producing  new  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth,  the  oceans,  and  the 
atmosphere  which  will  permit  a  better 
understanding  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween man  and  his  surroundings. 


The  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  during  fiscal  year  1970  cov- 
ered a  broad  range  of  activities.  More 
than  1200  million  was  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  scientific  research,  including 
major  interdlsciplinarj-  efforts  of  na- 
tional and  International  significance. 
Another  |120  million  was  allocated  to 
support  of  science  education  at  all  levels, 
and  nearly  $45  million  was  invested  in 
broad-based  institutional  development  in 
our  colleges  and  universities. 

I  believe  it  was  a  most  productive  year. 
I  commend  this  report  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thb  Whiti  Housi.  March  16, 1971. 


REPORT  ON  CONTROL  OF  HAZARD- 
OUS POLLUTING  SUBSTANCES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  TuNNEY)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  have  the  honor  to  tranamit  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a 
report  on  "Control  of  Hazardous  Pol- 
luting Substances"  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 12(gj  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  as  amended. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  en- 
closed report  refiect  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
totion  in  its  study  made  at  my  request. 
Additional  study,  beyond  that  possible  in 
the  short  period  available  for  this  report, 
may  indicate  a  need  for  modifications  in 
these  recommendations.  Such  modifica- 
tions would  be  incorporated  in  any  leg- 
islation which  is  developed  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  report. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  March  16.  1971. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  if  he  will  advise  the  Senate  of  the 
future  program  as  regards  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  perhaps  next 
week. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  response  to  the  query  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  only  one 
measure  remains  on  the  calendar,  and 
that  is,  if  I  may  call  attention  to  it. 
Calendar  42,  S.  1117.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — by  way  of  partial 
response  to  the  able  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  minority  leader,  and  with 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  measure  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  makmg  It  the  pend- 
ing business— that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  1117,  Calendar 
Order  No.  42. 


REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC  EXPOSURE 
TO  SONIC  BOOMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  Calendar  No.  42.  S.  1117.  by 

tiUe. 


The  AssiaTANT  LEOisLAxrvi  Clerk  a 
bill  (S.  1117)  to  provide  for  regulation  (rf 
public  exposure  to  sonic  booms,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?  ™ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  FRIDAY.  MARCH  19.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  further  response  to  the  Minority 
Leader,  there  will  be  no  more  votes  today 
The  Senate,  when  it  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  issued  last  Friday  by  the  ma- 
jority whip — he  havmg  been  authorized 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader  to 
do  so — will  adjourn  over  to  Friday  morn- 
ing next.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  ajn.  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMTITEES 
TO  SUBMIT  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  submit  re- 
ports during  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  to  Friday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  possible — and  it  is  hoped— 
that  committees  will  submit  reports  on 
measures  during  the  adjournment,  so 
that  when  the  Senate  convenes  on  Fri- 
day morning  next,  there  will  be  measures 
on  the  calendar  in  addition  to  Calendar 
Order  No.  42,  S.  1117. 

If  the  Senate  completes  Its  business  on 
Friday  next — by  that  I  mean  completes 
action  on  S.  1117  and  any  other  unani- 
mous consent  measiu-es  that  may  be 
placed  on  the  calendar  during  the  ad- 
journment—it would  be  the  plan  of  the 
leadership  possibly  to  adjourn  over  until 
Tuesday  next.  The  reasons  why  the  Sen- 
ate is  adjourning  as  It  is  are  quite  clear. 
The  calendar  is  being  kept  clean;  so  It  is 
hoped — and  I  know  that  the  distingiilsb- 
ed  minority  leader  joins  me  in  saying 
this — that  committees  will  be  active  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  to 
Friday  next  in  preparing  measures  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  in  order 
that  we  may  continue  to  work  and  make 
progress. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  will 
further  indulge  me,  it  Is  my  hope  that 
the  bill  currently  referred  to  as  the  SST 
may  be  brought  up  next  week. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator. I  believe,  has  reference  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  continuing  resolu- 
Uon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
not  talked  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  (Mr.  El- 
lender)  about  the  matter,  but  I  think  It 
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is  quite  posdble  that  that  measure  will 
be  brought  up  one  day  next  week. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand, there  is  also  a  nominatioti  from 
the  Committee  aa  Banking,  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  Housing  for  the  chairmaa- 
ship  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  which  I  believe  the  commit- 
tee has  acted  upon.  Can  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  advise  me  whether 
it  will  be  on  the  Executive  Calendar? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  Is 
quite  likely,  I  expect. 


ORDER  FOR  YEA-AND-NAY  VOTE  ON 
8.  1117 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  that  Senators  may  be  on 
notice  that  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  Friday  morning  next,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness. Calendar  No.  42,  S.  1117,  the  sonic 
boom  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  imderstood  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader  to  refer  to  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  Friday  morning.  Can  he 
Inform  the  Senate  at  what  time  that  vote 
will  be? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  cannot 
anticipate  the  time,  but  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  be  fairly  early. 

I  have  a  request  from  a  Senator  for 
recognition  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
statement  which  will  consume  15  min- 
utes on  Friday  morning.  Following  that, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business,  which  will  consume 
perhaps  30  minutes.  So  I  think  we  should 
get  started  early  on  the  pending  business, 
which  will,  by  virtue  of  the  adjournment, 
become  the  unfinished  business  on  Friday 
morning  next. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  does  the  Senator 
expect  the  vote  to  occur? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  cannot 
say,  but  perhaps  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  who  will  manage 
the  bill,  can  say. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
similar  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  last  year, 
and  the  Senate  psissed  it  unanimously. 
There  were  no  votes  against  it.  The  bill  Is 
to  establish  strict  regulations  on  noise 
and  all  the  other  things  we  are  talking 
about  in  the  way  of  pollutlan  of  the  en- 
vironment. Unless  there  is  something  I 
do  not  know  about,  I  should  think  that 
the  vote  on  passage  would  again  t>e 
unanimous,  and  that  it  would  not  take 
more  than  a  half  hour  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  not  think  there 
would  be  lengthy  debate.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  is  of  the  opinion 
that  a  yea-and-nay  vote  has  been  de- 
manded. The  yeas  and  nays  have  just 
been  ordered,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
there  necessarily  has  to  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  only  reason  why 
I  asked  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  at  the 
last  session  was  that  I  wanted  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  Senate  was  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  sort  of  restriction  we  are 


talking  about.  I  started  early  this  year, 
because  I  want  to  get  the  bill  through 
the  House,  if  that  Is  possible.  I  think  its 
passage  will  allay  a  lot  of  speculation 
that  is  taking  place,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  and  House 
will  conclude  this  matter  by  March  30. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  again  re- 
ported the  bill  unanimously.  I  have  no 
particular  reason  for  desiring  a  3rea- 
and-nay  vote.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
order  for  a  yea-cmd-nay  vote  stand;  and 
if  there  is  any  reason  for  having  it  on 
Friday,  we  would  let  It  stand.  But  If 
there  is  not — and  I  know  that  many  Sen- 
ators want  to  be  relieved  of  it  and  would 
be  for  the  bill  if  it  is  going  to  be  unan- 
imous, with  not  much  debate — I  could 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
order  for  the  yea-and-nay  vote,  and  I 
would  do  so. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  accommo- 
date all  Senators,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
will  be  much  disciission,  if  any. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
enter  into  a  time  agreement  now  on  the 
pending  business,  so  the  Senate  may  be 
on  notice  as  to  the  approximate  time  on 
Friday  next  when  a  roll-call  vote  might 
occur. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  It  does. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  it  does, 
and  I  thinli  it  should,  now  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Friday,  March  19,  beginning 
at  11  o'clock  ajn..  the  time  on  each 
amendment,  motion,  and  appeal,  with 
the  exception  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  such  amendment  or  motion  or  appeal 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson)  ;  that  the  time  on  the  bill  be 
limited 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Also  to  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  time 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill  to  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  equally  divided  between 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Maonuson) 
and  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee, 
with  the  understanding  that  Senators  in 
control  of  the  time  on  the  bill  may  yield 
time  therefrom  to  Senators  on  any 
amendment,  motion  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  agreeable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  want  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  in  the  usual  form? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  that 
no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  may 
be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The     unanimous-consent    agreement 
reduced  to  writing  Is  as  follows: 
UNAiniious-CoNSZNT  Agkzxicxnt 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Friday.  March 
19,  1071,  at  11  o'clock  A.M.  during  the 
further  consideration  of  the  blU,  S.  1117,  to 
provide  for  regulation  of  public  expoeure  to 
•onlc  booms,  and  for  other  purposes,  debate 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  ^  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  oon- 


troUed  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  Senator  from  Waahlngton 
(l£r.  Maqnttson):  Provided.  That  In  the 
event  the  Senator  from  Washington  la  In 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  tcant  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  la  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  blU  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  >4  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magkttson)  and  the 
mlncxlty  leader:  Provided,  That  the  said 
Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 


DEATH  OF  HON.  THOMAS  E, 
DEWEY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
very  sad  duty  to  announce,  as  I  have  just 
this  moment  heard,  of  the  death  of  a 
very  dear  friend,  a  very  great  American 
citizen,  the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
who,  as  we  know,  almost  achieved  the 
White  House.  His  death  was  reported 
from  Miami  Beach.  The  cause  of  death 
has  not  immediately  been  determined. 
He  was  released  from  the  Miami  Heart 
Institute  on  Monday. 

As  some  win  recall,  I  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee at  Uie  time  of  the  campaign  of 
Governor  Dewey  for  the  Presidency.  I  had 
some  very  pleasant  visits  with  him  dur- 
ing this  past  weekend,  and  I  thought  at 
that  time  that  he  seemed  to  be  in  the 
best  of  health,  suntanned,  and  his  usual 
alert  and  entertaining  self. 

I  might  not  be  here  today,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  had  I  not  been  catapulted  Into 
a  prominence  beyond  my  desserts,  and 
certainly  beyond  my  preparation,  into 
the  post  of  the  chairmanship  of  one  of 
the  political  parties. 

During  all  the  time  that  I  served  with 
Governor  Dewey,  as  determined  as  he 
was,  as  positive  a  man  as  he  was,  as  clear 
in  his  judgments  as  he  was,  I  never  knew 
him  to  be  unkind  or  Impatient  or  other 
than  completely  understanding  of  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
working  with  him. 

We  hsid  maintained  this  very  happy 
relationship  over  the  years  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  Before  smne  of  the  Grid- 
iron Dinners  he  would  come  down  and 
have  lunch  with  me.  We  had  often  dis- 
cussed politics,  antique  collecting,  litera- 
ture, and  many  other  mutual  interests. 

I  know  the  recent  death  of  his  wife, 
Frances,  was  a  great  shock  to  him,  and 
that  be  must  have  been  very  greatly 
grieved  indeed. 

I  shall  have  something  further  to  say 
when  there  Is  an  opportunity  to  gather 
some  thoughts  together,  but  I  did  want 
the  Smate  to  be  advised  of  the  passing 
of  a  man  who  deserved  well  of  the  Re- 
public, who  contributed  without  stint  or 
reservation  of  his  time  and  his  talents 
to  so  many  civic  responsibilities,  who  was 
a  true  leader  of  men,  a  man  much  hon- 
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ored,  a  man  much  respected,  a  man  much 
loved.  80  we  will  all  mourn  him  for  a 
very  long  time. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  have  to  make 
this  announcement,  wliich  shocks  me 
and  which  will,  of  course,  bring  great 
sadness  to  all  who  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  knowing  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCXXTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.    President,    I   am 
shocked  beyond  words  by  the  news  I 
have    just    heard.    Former    Governor 
Dewey  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine  for 
years  and  years.  He  had  been  my  polit- 
ical colleague  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  more — a  man  of  the  greatest  vigor, 
of  the  keenest  intelligence,  of  unbeliev- 
ably cool  and  objective  mind.  I  feel  that 
Ootvemor  Dewey  offered   New  York   a 
concept  of  State  government — a  concept 
which   Oovernor   Rockefeller   has    fol- 
lowed— based  on  the  premise  that  one 
can  be  very  hardheaded,  effective,  and 
efficient  and  at  the  same  time  run  a 
government  with  real  solicitude  for  the 
concerns  of  the  people.  Oovernor  Dewey 
also  made  of  my  party  in  New  York  a 
proper,  progressive  platform  for  such 
people  as  myself  to  rim  for  high  office 
and  be  elected. 

I  think  he  was  one  of  the  tnily  great 
Oovemors  of  our  State,  certainly  a  great 
precursor  of  what  the  Republican  Party 
has  meant  In  my  State,  and  what  it  has, 
therefore,  meant  in  the  Nation. 

Interestingly  enough,  his  campaign  for 
the  Presidency,  in  my  judgment,  never 
really  showed  him  at  his  best.  He  was 
uniquely  at  his  best  in  State  'govern- 
ment. I  do  not  think  the  American  peo- 
ple in  those  campaigns  got  nearly  the 
view  of  him  as  the  effective  and  historic 
figure  that  he  was.  It  remained  for  his 
gallantry  and  intelligence  after  he  had 
been  defeated  for  the  Presidency  to  bring 
him  to  the  fore  in  the  eyes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  man  of  historic  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  Oovernor  Dewey's  great  attachment 
to  his  wife.  Prances,  who  passed  away 
not  too  long  ago.  had  something  to  do 
with  his  own  early  passing.  It  was  a 
very  unique  relationship,  which  was  a 
cause  of  great  admiration  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us  who  knew  them  both  very 
well. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, in  evaluating  his  great  career,  will 
give  it  the  appraisal  in  terms  of  national 
significance  that  it  richly  deserves,  and 
that  the  deep  affection  which  he  bore 
for  my  State  and  its  people,  and  which  he 
bore  for  his  wife,  will  be  an  added  ele- 
ment of  warmth  and  sentiment  in  that 
appreciation  and  In  that  memorial. 

I  know  I  bespeak  the  view  and  feel- 
ing of  millions  of  New  Yorkers.  I  rai«ly 
say  that,  but  I  know  I  do  In  this  case  in 
what  I  say  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SCXyrr.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  hope  that  at 
■OBie  future  time  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  be  heard  will  make  such  request. 
and  I  would  like  to  request  of  the  major- 
ity at  that  time  that  it  allow  us  some  op- 
portunity to  pay  a  true,  genuine,  and 
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much    deserved    tribute    to    this   great 
American. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  Join  in  the  heartfelt  ex- 
pressions of  shock  and  sorrow  that  have 
been  stated  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  this  afternoon  with 
respect  to  the  untimely  passing  of  the 
former  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  He  was  a  man 
of  national  prominence,  he  was  a  na- 
tional figiu-e,  and  he  was  a  great  Gov- 
ernor of  a  great  State.  To  me,  it  is  just 
almost  unbelievable  that  this  could  have 
happened  so  suddenly. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
referred  to  tJhe  Gridiron  Club  and  the 
fact  that  the  late  Governor  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  would  often  join  with  him  in  the 
past  upon  those  occasions  when  the  club 
met.  It  was  only  last  Saturday  evening 
that  Governor  Dewey  was  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Gridiron  Club.  So  it  is 
just  imbelievable.  One  wonders,  of 
course,  how  and  why  these  sad  occur- 
rences happen  as  they  do. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
I  am  sure,  will  long  remember  the  serv- 
ices of  this  man,  and  the  Nation  will  long 
remember  him. 

I  share  the  sentiments  of  Senators  who 
have  spoken  in  expressing  sjonpathy  and 
condolences,  to  those  relatives  and 
friends  who  were  very  close  to  Governor 
Dewey,  in  the  passing  of  this  great  citi- 
zen and  great  American  who  has  de- 
parted from  among  us. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  He  was  Indeed,  as  the 
Romans  called  their  great  men,  "vir  et 
fortissimus  in  puhlica  re  et  fermissimus 
in  re  suscepta."  A  man  both  very  brave 
in  public  life  and  very  strong  in  a  cause 
which  he  had  undertaken. 


WAR  POWERS  TESTIMONY  OP 
PROFESSORS  COMMAGER,  MOR- 
RIS   AND    KELLY    ON    S.    731 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
8  and  9  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  opened  its  hearings  on  S.  731, 
a  bill  which  I  have  introduced  with 
Senators  Maihias,  Pkix  and  Sporg  as  co- 
sponsors,  to  establish  roles  and  proce- 
dures for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  military  hostilities  in  the  absence  o* 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  first  witnesses 
called  were  three  very  distinguished  his- 
torians who  are  widely  acknowledged  au- 
thorities on  the  historical  aspects  of  the 
war  powers  question.  Prof.  Henry  Steele 
Commager  of  Amherst  College,  Prof. 
Richard  B.  Morris  of  Colimihia  Univer- 
sity and  Prof.  Alfred  H.  Kelly  of  Wayne 
State  University  appeared  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  gave 
what  I  think  aU  present  recognized  to  be 
truly  historic  testimony.  Their  testimony 
will  be  supplemented  on  March  25  by  the 
testimony  of  Prof.  Alpheus  T.  Mason,  a 
noted  authority  in  coostitutlonal  law  and 
the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  truly 
historic  nature  of  the  testimony— and  in 
view  of  the  critical  importance  of  the 


basic  Issue  under  consideration-— i  be- 
lieve that  Senators  who  were  not  able  to 
be  present  at  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearings  will  want  to  read  these 
statements  and  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  basic  information  contained 
therein.  ^^ 

The  testimony  of  Professors  Com- 
mager,  Morris,  and  Kelly  has  attracted 
very  wide  interest.  Many  requests  have 
been  received  for  copies  of  their  state- 
ments. The  hearings  as  a  whole  wilL  of 
course,  be  published  in  full.  But  in  view 
of  the  large  number  of  urgent  requests 
for  copies  of  the  prepared  statements  of 
the  three  professors,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  statements  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  where  they  will  be  imme- 
diately and  readily  available  to  Senators 
and  the  public. 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 
TEsTiMoirr  ok  8.  731,  a  Bnx  To  Recttlati 

UlTOBCLARED    WABS    BY    P»OP.    HzmT    SlKEU 

CoMicACEB,  Amherst  Coixkcc 
In  the  historic  8t««l  Mtzure  case  of  1B62 
Justice  Jackson  said  that  "what  U  at  stake 
Is  the  equUlbrlum  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem." Now,  after  twenty  years  marked  by 
r^eated.  and  almoet  routine,  invasions  by 
the  execuUve  of  the  war  mafcing  powers  as- 
signed by  the  constitution  to  congress,  we 
can  see  that  more  Is  at  stake  even  than'  the 
constitutional  principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers.  At  stake  is  the  fate  of  the  age-long 
effort  of  men  to  fix  effective  limits  on  gov- 
ernment; at  stake  the  reconciliation  of  ttas 
claims  of  freedcm  and  of  security;  at  stake 
the  fateful  Issue  of  peace  or  war,  an  Issue 
fateful  not  for  the  American  people  alone, 
nor  alone  for  the  stricken  peoples  of  South- 
east Asia,  but  for  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Your  chairman  has  asked  me  to  addrea 
myself  primarily  to  the  coo«ututlonal  and 
historical  aspects  of  the  propoeal  which  the 
dlsUng\iiflhed  Senator  from  New  York  has 
submitted  to  your  consideration  S.  731.  This 
Is  not  the  flrst  time  this  committee  has  con- 
sidered proposals  of  this  nature,  proposals 
designed  to  reassert  and  vindicate  the  con- 
stitutional role  of  the  senate  in  the  war- 
making  and  treaty  making  powers,  and  to 
curb  the  pretentions  of  the  executive  in  those 
areas.  Your  concern — and  that  of  many 
Americans — is  not  hard  to  understand.  Five 
times  In  the  past  ten  years  presidents  have 
mounted  major  military  Interventions  in  for- 
eign nations  without  prior  consultation  with 
the  congresB:  The  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  InvaslMi 
of  the  Dominican  R^ubllc,  the  attacks  oo 
North  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  None 
of  these  now  appear  to  have  represented  s 
genuine  emergency;  none  were  in  response  to 
attacks  upon  the  United  States  which  Im- 
placa'  ly  required  immediate  military  reac- 
tion. None  therefore  appear  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  the  exercise  of  war  powers 
by  the  President  formulated  by  the  makers 
of  the  constitution. 

The  eonstitntion,  as  written  In  1787  and 
am  developed  orer  a  century  and  three  qnar- 
ters  Is  of  course  a  product  of  history,  not  the 
conduslon  of  a  syUoglsm.  and  any  considera- 
tion of  the  war  powers  must  be  rooted  In 
history  rather  than  in  theory,  and  It  Is 
chlefTy  to  history  that  I  address  myself.  In 
this  I  shall  be  brief,  for  I  am  conscious  that 
In  your  past  campaigns  you  have  marched 
over  this  temln  until  yon  are  familiar  vitli 
every  foot  of  It. 

There  Is — as  your  own  committee  said  foor 
years  ago — no  ambiguity  about  the  Intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  They  pro- 
posed to  make  It  Impossible  for  a  "Tuler"  to 
pitmge  the  nstlaD  into  war.  la.  the  old  world 
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monarchs  had  "the  sole  prerogative  of  mak- 
ing war  and  peace" — the  phrase  Is  from 
Blackstcne  Commentaries — and  the  found- 
ing fathers  were  determined  that  no  Ameri- 
can executive  would  have  the  power  of  a 
Oeorge  UI  or  a  Frederick  The  Great  .  .  .  'To 
that  end,  too,"  your  committee  continued, 
"they  provided  a  pretty  rigid  separation  of 
powers."  This  too  was  something  new  in 
history,  for  while  phUosophers  of  the  old 
world  recognized  a  "balance"  of  powers,  none 
had  imagined  the  kind  of  functional  separa 
tion  which  Americans  established  in  their 
state  and  their  national  constitutions.  8ep- 
aratlon  of  powers,  as  Justice  Brandels  ob- 
served In  a  now  classic  obiter  dicta  "was 
adopted  (by  the  convention  of  1787]  not  to 
promote  efficJency  but  to  preclude  the  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power.  The  purpose  was  not 
to  avoid  friction,  but  by  means  of  the  in- 
evitable friction  indlcent  to  the  distribution 
of  the  governmental  powers  among  three  de- 
partments, to  save  the  people  from  autoc- 
racy" (Myers  v.  U.S.  272  U.S.  at  293.) 

Experience  under  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion throws  only  a  flickering  light  on  our 
problem,  for  there  was  In  tact  no  proper 
executive  in  the  confederation.  It  was  In- 
evitable therefore  that  the  articles  of  con- 
federation assigned  to  the  congress,  "The  sole 
and  exclusive  right  and  power  to  determin- 
ing on  peace  and  war." — A  good  phrase  that — 
"Determining  on  war;"  a  pity  we  did  not  re- 
tain it  .  .  .  Something  Is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  relation  of  Congress  to  the  Com- 
mander-ln-Chlef — a  subject  which  the  Dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
plored In  his  speech  on  S.  731,  and  which  I 
need  not  therefore  rehearse  here:  sxifflce  it 
to  note — as  casting  some  light  on  the  mean- 
ing that  the  constitution  makers  Infused 
into  the  phrase,  that  Washington's  commis- 
sion required  him  "punctually  to  observe 
and  follow  such  orders  and  directions  from 
time  to  time  as  he  shall  receive  from  this  and 
future  Congresses"  because — we  can  assert 
this  with  confidence — everyone,  Including 
Washington  himself  took  for  granted  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
power  and  took  for  granted  that  the  term 
Commnnder-In-Chief  described  not  another 
Louis  XIV  or  PYederlck  II  or  Oeorge  III,  but 
Washington.  How  revealing  that  even  Han:ill- 
ton,  always  ardent  for  power,  provided  In  his 
famous  draft  constitution  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  Commander  in  Chief  and  "to 
have  the  direction  of  war  when  authorized  or 
begun"  (note  in  another  version  of  speech) 
"The  direction  of  war  when  commenced"  (I 
Farrand  292  and  m  Farrand  624).  This 
limited  view  of  the  powers  of  the  C-ln-C 
persisted  almost  down  to  our  own  time:  as 
late  as  1940  Atty.  Qen.  Robert  Jackson  could 
Inform  the  President  that  "happily  there  has 
been  little  occasion  in  our  history  for  the 
Interpretation  of  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,"  and  he  added  that  be  did  not 
base  on  that  phrase  jxistlficatlon  for  the 
destroyer-bases  agreement. 

The  constitution  makers  proposed  to  assign 
to  the  Legislature  the  power  to  declare  war, 
e.g.  to  decide  on  war,  and  to  the  executive 
the  power  to  make  or  conduct  or  direct  the 
war.  This  is  Inescapably  clear  from  the  aJl- 
too-brlef  discussion  of  these  words  and 
phrases  In  the  convention;  it  is  sufficient  to 
note  here  what  Is  familiar  enough :  that  the 
shift  in  terms  from  "make"  to  "declare"  was 
designed  to  preserve  to  "the  executive  the 
power  to  repel  sudden  attacks":  Sherman 
wanted  to  nail  that  down:  The  President 
should  be  able  to  repel  and  not  to  commence 
war,  and  as  for  the  always  cautious  George 
Mason  of  Virginia  "he  was  against  giving  the 
power  of  war  to  the  executive  because  he  was 
not  to  be  trusted  with  It  ...  He  was  for 
clogging  not  for  facilitating  the  making  o<f 
war." 


Hamilton  took  it  upon  himself  to  explain 
the  Presidential  powers  in  the  Federalist 
papers.  In  no.  69  he  wrote  that  the  authority 
of  the  Preeident  as  C  in  C  "would  amoxint 
to  nothing  more  ths^  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand and  direction  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces,  as  First  General  and  Admiral  of  the 
Confederacy"  in  no.  74  he  returned  to  the 
point  "the  direction  of  war,"  he  wrote,  "im- 
plies the  direction  of  the  common  strength, 
and  the  power  of  directing  and  employing 
the  common  strength  forms  an  essential  pcut 
of  the  executive  authority."  No.  75  is  a  bit 
more  sweeping: 

"The  history  of  human  conduct"  he  wrote, 
"does  not  warrant  that  exalted  opinion  of 
human  virtue  which  would  make  it  wise  in  a 
Nation  to  commit  interests  of  so  delicate 
and  momentovis  a  kind  as  those  which  con- 
cern its  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  the  sole  disposal  of  a  magistrate 
created  and  circumstanced  as  would  be  a 
President  of  the  United  States." 

And  a  decade  later— even  as  he  argued  the 
propriety  of  Presidential  response  to  the 
threat  of  the  barbary  corsairs,  HamUton  once 
again  indicated  the  accepted  limits  of  execu- 
tive power  In  this  realm.  For  it  is  the  peculiar 
and  exclusive  province  of  Congress,  when  the 
Nation  is  at  peace,  to  change  that  to  a  state 
of  war  ...  in  other  words  it  belongs  to  Con- 
gress only  to  go  to  war. 

It  Is  Madison,  not  Hamilton,  who  has  a 
Just  claim  to  be  considered  not  only  tiie 
Father  of  the  Constitution  but  its  most  au- 
thoritative interpreter.  Writing  as  Helvldius, 
in  1793,  he  addressed  himself  to  precisely  this 
problem  of  executive  power  to  make  war: 

Every  Just  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this 
subject  admonishes  the  public  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simple,  the 
received,  and  the  fxindamental  doctrine  of 
the  Constitution,  that  the  i>ower  to  declare 
war  Including  the  power  of  Judging  the 
causes  of  war,  is  fi^lly  and  exclusively  vested 
in  the  Legislature,  that  the  executive  has  no 
right  in  any  case,  to  decide  the  question 
whether  there  Is  or  is  not  cause  for  declaring 
war,  that  the  right  of  convening  and  inform- 
ing Congress  whenever  such  a  question  seems 
to  call  for  a  decision,  is  all  the  right  which 
the  Constitution  has  deemed  requisite  or 
proper  (Hunt,  ed.  VI,  174),  and  he  added  an 
observation  which  we  may  take  to  heart  to- 
day: "In  no  part  of  the  Constitution  Is  more 
wisdom  to  be  foiind  than  in  the  clause  which 
confides  the  question  of  war  or  peace  to  the 
Legislature  and  not  to  the  Executive  depart- 
ment." 

Distinguished  colleagues  will  pursue  this 
matter  In  the  detail  it  deserves,  but  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  those  statesmen  who  were  closest 
to  the  Constitution  makers — the  statesmen 
of  the  generation  of  the  founding  fathers 
and  their  successors,  seemed  all  but  unani- 
mous in  this  Interpretation  of  the  war  powers. 
Here  is  Jefferson  reporting  to  Congress  on 
the  decision  to  defend  American  ships  against 
barhary  corsairs.  "The  bravery  exhibited  by 
our  citizens  on  that  element  (the  sea)  will 
be  a  testimony  to  the  world  that  it  is  not  the 
want  of  that  virtue  which  makes  us  seek 
their  peace,  but  a  conscientious  desire  to  di- 
rect the  energies  of  our  Nation  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  hiunan  race,  or  to  its  de- 
struction" and  he  adds — "unauthorized  by 
the  Constitution,  without  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  to  go  beyond  the  line  of  defense,  the 
vessel,  being  disabled  from  committing  fur- 
ther hostilities,  was  liberated.  The  Legisla- 
ture will  doubtless  consider  whether  by  au- 
thorizing measures  of  defense  also,  they  will 
place  our  force  on  an  equal  footing." 

Or  here  Is  John  Quincy  Adams,  surely  one 
of  the  most  learned  of  constitutional  lawyers, 
speaking  to  the  problem  of  dealing  vrtth  a 
threat  from  the  Holy  alliance — a  threat  sure- 
ly more  serious  than  the  alleged  threat  from 
China  In  our  own  time. . . . 


With  respect  to  the  question.  In  what  man- 
ner the  Government  of  the  U.S.  Intends  to 
resist  on  its  part  any  interference  of  the 
Holy  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating 
the  New  Republics  .  .  .  you  understand  that 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  U£.  the  ultimate 
decision  of  this  question  belongs  to  the  Leg- 
islative department  of  the  Government. 

Or  Daniel  Webster — who  knew  something 
of  the  Constitution  and  believed  in  the  Presi- 
dential power — writing  In  1851,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  on  the  proposal  to  Intervene  in 
Hawaii: 

In  the  flrst  place  I  have  to  say  that  the 
war-making  power  in  this  Government  rests 
entirely  with  Congress,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  authorize  belligerent  operations 
only  In  the  cases  expressly  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  By  these  no 
power  is  given  to  the  executive  to  oppose  an 
attack  by  one  Independent  Nation  on  the 
poesession  of  another.  ...  If  this  Interfer- 
enoe  be  an  act  of  hostile  force.  It  Is  not 
within  the  Constitutional  power  of  the 
President. 

And  finally  consider  how  Secretary  of  State 
Levrls  Cass  disposed  of  the  proposal  that 
the  U.8.  Intervene  In  China  over  a  century 
ago:  "This  proposition"  he  wrote  In  1967  to 
Lord  Napier,  "looking  to  a  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  existing  hostUltles 
against  China  makes  It  proper  to  remind 
Your  liordshlp  that,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  executive  branch 
of  this  Government  Is  not  the  war-making 
power.  The  exercise  of  that  great  attribute 
of  sovereignty  is  vested  in  Congress,  and  the 
President  has  no  authority  to  order  aggressive 
hostilities  to  be  undertaken." 

Needless  to  say.  Presidential  conduct  did 
not  always  correspond  with  Presidential 
principles,  and  the  correspondence  grew — ^I 
shall  not  say  more  tenuous  but  more  for- 
tuitous— with  the  passing  of  time.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  detail  here  the  many 
examples  of  executive  use  or  abuse  of  war 
powers.  In  1818,  President  Monroe  authorized 
General  Jackson  to  engage  in  "Hot  pursuit" 
of  the  Seminole  Indians  into  Spanish 
Florida:  Always  eager  to  smite  the  enemy 
Jackson  showed  perhaps  excessive  zeal,  cap- 
tured Spanish  Forts,  and  hanged  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister,  two  British  subjects.  In  1845 
President  Polk  ordered  General  Scott  to  oc- 
cupy the  disputed  land  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  Orande;  when  the  Mexicans  ad- 
vanced into  the  territory  he  engaged  In 
battle — purely  on  Presidential  authority. 
"American  blood  has  been  shed  on  American 
soil"  Polk  announced  and  only  then  asked 
for  Congressional  authority  to  fight.  Polk 
earned  the  name  "Tolk  the  mendacious"  but 
public  opinion  rejoiced  In  the  fniits  of  the 
war.  In  1854  Pres.  Pierce  authorized  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  of  Oreytown.  on  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  and  that  act  of  quasi  war 
rested  exclusively  on  Presidential  flat.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  as  all  know,  raised  armies, 
launched  campaigns,  declared  a  blockade 
and  suspended  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
aU  on  his  own:  More  clearly  than  other 
executives  who  Invoked  the  war  powers,  he 
was  able  to  fall  back  upon  the  Constitutional 
obligation  to  see  that  the  laws  were  faith- 
fully executed,  and  we  are  stUl  debating  the 
thorny  question  whether  the  Clval  War  was 
a  war  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  not:  certainly  there  was  no  declara- 
tion of  war  nor  treaty  of  peace  nor  was  there 
a  "Foreign"  enemy.  Grant's  escapade  In  Santa 
Domingo  In  1869  Is  notorious — and  was  em- 
barrassing, McKlnley  launched  an  expedi- 
tionary force  of  5,000  men  into  China — part 
of  the  Boxer  Expedition — without  bothering 
to  obtain  Congressional  approval.  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  Interventions  In  the  Caribbean — 
as  those,  later,  of  Taf  t,  Wilson,  and  Coolldge — 
were  mostly  without  benefit  of  Congressional 
authorization.  Wilson  ordered  the  bombard- 
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ment  of  Vera  Cruz  on  hla  own,  and  to  too 
tbe  invasion  of  Mexico  In  pursuit  of  the  elu- 
Blve  Pancho  Villa,  though  here  he  went 
through  the  form  of  getting  approval  from 
Free.  Carranza  of  Mexico — an  approval  that 
speedily  changed  to  disapproval. 

It  Is  Impressive  (when  summed  tip  in 
this  fashion).  But  It  Is  relevant  to  note 
that  In  almost  every  Instance  In  the  19th 
century,  and  In  most  In  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  Presidential  Intervention  was  confined 
to  the  western  hemisphere  and  even  to  con- 
tiguous territory  or  our  Kare  Nottr-um,  the 
Caribbean.  President  McKlnley's  astonish- 
ing participation  In  the  Boxer  Expedition 
came,  with  a  symbolic  appropriateness,  in 
the  year  1900.  Yet  even  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
executive  agreements  with  Britain  for  a  De- 
stroyer— Bases  excliange  and  with  Denmark 
for  the  occupation  of  Iceland  and  Green- 
land, which  pushed  what  was  permlseable  to 
the  further  extreme.  coiUd  be  held,  not  Im- 
plausibly, to  be  a  legitimate  part  of  hemis- 
pheric defense.  It  is  only  in  the  last  twenty 
years  or  so  that  Presidents  appear  to  have 
thrown  caution  and  even  constitutional 
scruples  to  the  wind,  as  It  were,  and  ven- 
tured, on  their  own  authority,  into  military 
operations  that  were  in  fact  acts  of  war,  that 
were  on  a  large  scale,  that  were  In  distant 
parts  of  the  Globe,  and  that  constituted 
"commitments"  whose  vindication  threat- 
ened the  integrity  of  oui  political  and  con- 
stitutional system. 

It  Is  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  realized  that 
the  kind  of  Intervention  we  have  witnessed 
in  the  past  quarter  century  is,  if  not  wholly 
unprecedented,  clearly  a  departure  from  a 
long  and  deeply-rooted  tradition.  Since  the 
neutrality  Proclamation  of  1793  that  tradi- 
tion has  been  one  of  non-intervention,  not 
Intervention.  Washington,  and  his  cabinet, 
refused  to  Intervene  in  the  wars  between 
Prance  and  her  enemies  even  though  the 
United  States  was  far  more  deeply  "com- 
mitted" to  come  to  the  aid  of  Pranbe  by  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  of  1778,  than 
she  was  to  Intervene  In  Viet  Nam  by  the 
terms  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  Notwithstanding 
almost  universal  sympathy  for  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America  who  sought  to  throw  off 
Spanish  rule,  we  did  not  Intervene  militar- 
ily In  that  conflict.  The  ideas  of  "manifest 
destiny"  and  "young  America"  dictated  sup- 
port to  peoples  everywhere  strtiggling  to 
throw  off  ancient  tyrannies,  but  no  Presi- 
dent Intervened  militarily  In  the  Greek 
struggle  for  Independence  from  Tiirkey, 
the  Italian  uprisings  against  Austria,  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848.  or  other  In- 
ternal revolutions  of  that  fateful  year.  Gari- 
baldi's fight  for  Italian  independence,  the 
many  Irish  uprlaings  against  Britain,  in  Ire- 
land and  even  In  Canada — close  to  home, 
that — or  even,  Mirable  Dictu,  the  ten  year 
war  of  the  Cubans  against  their  Spanish 
Overlords  from  1868-78.  Nor,  In  more  mod- 
em time*,  did  Preeidents  see  fit  to  Intervene 
on  behalf  of  Jewish  victims  of  pogroms. 
Turkish  genocide  against  Armenians,  Fran- 
co's overthrow  of  the  Loyalist  Regime  In 
Spain.  Whether  such  abstention  was  always 
wise  is  a  question  we  need  not  raise  here. 
The  point  here  is  that  in  none  of  these 
situations  did  the  executive  think  It  proper, 
or  legal,  to  use  his  powers  as  Commander  In 
Chief  or  as  Chief  organ  of  Foreign  relations 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  mUitary  in- 
tervention In  distant  lands.  With  the  sole 
exception  of  McKinley's  unnecessary  partici- 
pation In  the  Boxer  Expedition,  that  con- 
cept of  executive  powers  belongs  to  the  past 
quarter  centxiry.  And  If  it  should  be  asked 
why  the  United  Statee  should  refrain  from 
Intervention  In  the  intenvU  struggles  of 
other  nattoDc,  even  when  her  aytofmiOiim 
are  deeply  Involved  and  her  intereets  en- 
listed. It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that  few 
of  us  would  be  prepared  to  endorse  a  prin- 
ciple which  would  have  Justified  the  inter- 
vention of  Britain  and  France  in  the  Ameri- 


can ClvU  War— on  behalf  of  the  Confed- 
eracy of  co\ir»e — and  that  in  international 
law  you  cannot  really  have  it  both  ways. 

The  present  crisis  Is  a  continuation  of  a 
long  series  of  crises  stretching  from  Wash- 
ington's Proclamation  of  Neutrality  to  Tru- 
man's use  of  military  and  naval  force  In 
Korea  and  our  current  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  There  are  however  new  Ingredients 
m  the  executive  use  of  the  war  power  which 
make  earlier  precedents  If  not  Irrelevant  then 
far  from  conclusive  and  which  greatly  en- 
hance the  threat  to  the  integrity  of  our 
constitutional  system  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Let  me  deal  briefly  with  these: 

First,  our  current  presidential  commit- 
ments— and  if  we  cannot  curb  these,  our  fu- 
ture as  well — are  global  rather  than,  as  with 
Lincoln,  domestic  or,  as  with  Monroe.  Polk, 
Roosevelt  and  Wilson,  hemispheric.  They  are 
not  to  l>e  Justified  by  invoking  The  Monroe 
Doctrine  or  its  accumulated  corollaries :  they 
are  Justified  rather  by  new  doctrines  such  as 
that  of  "Vital  Interest"  or  by  the  "Nixon 
Doctrine"  of  shared  responsibility.  Of  both 
of  these  it  can  be  said  that  their  moet  con- 
spicuous feature  is  the  fog  which  enshrouds 
them. 

Second,  the  unlimited  power  of  the  execu- 
Uve  in  foreign  relations  Is  no  longer  Justified 
as  an  «nergency  power,  but  asserted  to  be  a 
normal  and  almost  routine  exercise  of  execu- 
tive authority.  Lincoln  pushed  his  authority 
to  the  outward  limits  of  what  was  constitu- 
tionally permissible,  but  confessed,  with 
characteristic  hvunility  that  the  emergency 
required  him  to  do  what  he  did,  and  asked 
congress  to  give  retroactive  sanction  to  lila 
acts.  No  such  humility  characterizes  what  we 
may  call  The  Johnson-Nlxon  Theory  of  Exec- 
utive Authority.  Thus  President  Johnson  as- 
serted that  he  did  not  need  the  authority  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  to  Justify  his 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam,  for  he  al- 
ready had  that:  thus  President  Nixon's  Asst. 
Attorney  General  asserted  that  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  Invade  Cambodia  "must 
be  conceded  by  even  those  who  read  execu- 
tive authority  narrowly"  (June  18.  1970). 
Why  must  it  be?  Certainly  not  because  of 
the  persuasive  character  of  the  argimients 
advanced  by  this  distinguished  counsel,  for 
that  character  is  wanting. 

Third,  the  new  commitments  are  not,  as 
generally  in  the  past.  Ad  Hoc  and  even  fortu- 
itous, but  calculated  and  ideological.  Thtis 
we  do  not  drop  bombs  on  Vietnam  or  Laoa 
because  "American  blood  has  been  shed  on 
American  soil" — Polk's  excuse,  nor  does  the 
President  respond  to  an  imperative  like  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter  or  eren  to  U-boat 
warfare :  nor  do  recent  presidents  presume  to 
act — like  President  Truman — in  response  to 
a  United  Nations  decision.  Now  presidents 
act  to  "contain  communism"  or  to  protect 
"vital  Interests  9000  miles  away,"  to  fuUUl 
"commitments"  that  are  somehow  never 
made  clear  and  that  other  nations  pledged  to 
them  Just  as  solemndy  aomehow  do  not  think 
require  miUtary  fulfillment  (e.g.  the  SEATO 
"commitments"  which  bind  Britain,  France, 
Pakistan,  etc.) — and  they  do  so  by  programs 
which  are  by  their  very  nature  open-ended 
and  tenacious.  Thus  Secretary  Rusk's  asser- 
tion in  1966  that  "no  would-be  aggressor 
should  suppose  that  the  absence  of  a  defense 
treaty,  congressional  declaration,  or  United 
States  Military  presence,  grants  inununity  to 
aggression: "  the  key  words,  for  our  purposes, 
are  "Absence  of  Treaty"  and  "Absence  of 
Congresalonal  Declaratlwi."  For  this  left  only 
the  alternative  of  the  application  of  the  exec- 
utive power,  unilaterally  in  the  International 
arena,  unilaterally  In  the  UJ3.  ConsUtutlon 
arena  to. 

Fourth,  we  are  a  charter  member  of  the 
United  Nations  wboee  function  it  is  to 
settle  international  disputes  pecu^fully  yet 
Presidential  Declarations  of  what  they  are 
prepared  to  do  around  the  globe,  blatantly 
by-pass  the  XJJf.  and  the  International  Court 


of  Justice  and  thus  add  to  the  underminin* 
of  our  own  Constitution  the  underminings 
the  United  Nations.  -—^.^  « 

FUth,  a*  power  corrupU,  the  pooaeasioD  o( 
great  power  encourages  and  even  creates 
conditions  In  which  It  seems  imperative  to 
use  it,  and  the  concentration  of  that  pow« 
vastly  increases  the  risks  of  misuse  We  had 
one  example  of  that  as  early  as  1846  what 
began  as  a  simple  vindication  of  a  boundary 
line  ended  up  as  a  war  in  which  we  toi 
Mexico  in  two.  ^ 

Now  the  original  assumption  of  our  con- 
stitution framers.  that  preeidenta  could  not 
engage  In  war  on  their  own,  was  greaUy 
strengthened  by  the  elementary  fact  that  be 
could  not  if  he  wanted  to  because  there  were 
no  armies  or  navies  with  which  to  war  At 
the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  UB  Con- 
stitution the  United  States  Army  consisted 
of  719  officers  and  men,  not  a  formidable 
force  for  mUitary  adventures.  The  situation 
did  not  change  perceptibly  over  the  yean. 
Our  armed  forces  Increased  to  some  20  000 
by  1840.  to  28,000  on  the  eve  of  The  Civil 
War  and  to  38,000  by  1890.  Even  in  1915,  with 
the  world  locked  In  mortal  combat  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  were  leas 
than  175.000.  With  the  worst  will,  there  was 
little  that  presidents  could  do  with  these 
forces — little  that  would  Involve  us  in  the 
kind  of  embroilments  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves. 

Now  we  have  a  wholly  new  situation.  Not 
only  do  we  keep  some  three  mUlion  men 
under  arms  at  all  times — since  1961  the  num- 
ber has  rarely  fallen  below  thatr— but  w« 
have  the  greatest  and  most  formidable 
armaments  that  any  nation  ever  com- 
manded. What  this  means  is  quite  simply 
that  while  in  the  past  presidents  could  not 
Involve  the  nation,  or  the  world,  very  deeply 
in  war  without  congressional  approval,  now 
they  can — and  do. 

The  symbol  of  our  new  power  is  the  nu- 
clear weapon.  Doubtless  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  goes  far  to  Justify  giving  the  ex- 
ecutive  whatever  discretion  la  necessary  to 
secure  survival  in  the  face  of  attack.  Cor- 
respondingly our  poasession  of  the  moet  for- 
midable nuclear  armaments  places  upon  us  a 
graver  responsibility  than  we  had  to  ob- 
serve In  the  past.  We  should  therefore  "^^\f 
it  our  first  objective  to  minirniT*  the  risk 
of  a  nuclear  showdown.  This  we  are  not  do- 
ing. Our  invasion  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Laos  Is  a  temptation,  almost  a  challenge,  to 
China  to  come  into  the  war  as  she  came  into 
the  war  In  Korea;  such  a  confrontation  con- 
jures up  the  spectre  of  a  nuclear  war.  As  for 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  it  is  notori- 
ous that  we  have  used  and  are  stiU  using 
chemical  defoliant  and  that  only  a  public 
outcry  jind  congressional  protest  brought 
some  modification  of  the  use  of  chemicals 
and  the  adoption  of  new  policies  for  the 
disposition  of  nerve  gases. 

"nieae  are  new  Ingredients  within  the 
matrix  of  The  Presidential  power,  and  they 
change  the  constittrtlonal  mix,  for  the  con- 
stitution, after  all.  is  not  static  but  dynamic. 
The  problem  is  complicated  by  a  new  ter- 
minology: the  oheolescence  of  older  temM 
which  once  had  clear  legal  meaning,  and  the 
emergence  of  new  terms,  some  of  them  (llks 
"eombat"  meaning  only  ground  troops,  or 
"protective  reaction")  designed  to  deceive. 
Thus  it  Is  conceded  that  the  Preeldent  hsi 
authority  to  "repel"  attacks,  but  the  term 
has  been  drained  of  the  meaning  that  t 
Madison  or  a  Jefferson  read  into  It.  When 
we  launch  invasions  of  Cambodia  and  Lsos 
not  to  defeat  the  enemy  or  to  conquer  terri- 
tory but  to  enable  us  "to  withdraw."  any- 
thing can  be  called  a  ;H-otectlve  reactloa 
Besides,  n  is  a  trulam  now  that  all  wars  sre 
defensive.  Hitler  claimed  that  his  assaults  on 
Denmark  and  Norway  were  "defensive"  sad 
I  need  not  remind  this  committee  that  tb< 
Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  is  phrased  in  this 
Tocabtilary.  It  declares  that  the  congress  sp- 
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proves  and  supports  the  determination  of 
the  President  "to  repel  armed  attack  against 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  pre- 
vent further  aggression."  This  is  as  good  an 
example  as  any  of  the  "aggressions"  against 
the  United  States  which  the  President  is 
called  upon  to  resist  1 

Or  there  is  the  relatively  new  oooioept  of 
"Vital  Interests,"  In  1967  the  congress  au- 
thorized Preeldent  Elsenhower  to  protect  the 
"Vital  Interests"  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle  East:  it  is  not  without  Interast  that 
President  Elsenhower  modified  that  authori- 
zation and  Justified  the  dispatch  of  14,000 
marines  to  Lebanon  on  the  principle  of  pro- 
tecting American  "lives : " — very  old  fashioned 
of  him.  What  after  aU  U  a  vital  interest? 
Who,  or  what  branch  of  the  government  Is 
authorized  to  define  It  and  to  determine 
when  it  needs  protection?  The  parallel  be- 
tween the  vlt«J  interest  in  international  law 
and  the  police  power  In  municipal  comes  to 
mind,  but  the  polloe  power  Is  always  sub- 
ject to  ravlew  by  the  courts:  what  comparable 
check  Is  there  on  the  misuse  of  presidential 
power  on  behalf  of  what  he  may  consider 
vital  Interests? 

It  Is  not  only  concepts  like  offensive  and 
defensive  war,  or  territorial  waters,  or  vital 
Interests,  that  have  been  drained  of  their 
historic  meaning.  Even  the  constitutional 
concept  of  a  Declaration  of  war  has  been 
hopelessly  impaired  by  the  Presidential  in- 
terpretation of  the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution. 
Thus  In  testimony  to  this  committee  In  1967 
formallv  asserted  that  the  Tonkin  Bay  Res- 
olution," together  with  the  SEATO  treaty, 
constituted  a  "functional  declaration  of 
war"— thus  neatly  combining  an  original 
contribution  to  international  law  with  a  re- 
peal of  an  Important  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

There  Is  a  final  consideration  which  seems 
to  me  of  vital  Importance:  I  need  not  en- 
large upon  it  because  It  was  In  considerable 
part  the  subject  of  senate  resolution  85,  and 
some  of  its  implications  were  elaborately  dis- 
cussed at  that  time.  I  mean  of  course  the 
growing  role  of  the  executive  agreement  as 
a  method  for  by-passing  the  requirements 
of  treaty-making.  Unknown  to  article  II  of 
the  Constitution,  they  emerged  early  as  a 
useful  method  of  disposing  of  routine  busi- 
ness that  did  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
treaty.  Until  very  recent  times  It  was  cus- 
tomarily used  only  for  such  routine  busi- 
ness— tariff  agreements,  postal  conventions, 
patent  arrangements,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
great  majority  of  them  were  negotiated  In 
pursuance  of  congressional  authorization.  As 
late  as  1930  the  United  States  concluded  20 
treaties  and  only  nine  executive  agreements. 
But  in  1968  It  concluded  16  treaties  and  266 
executive  agreements.  As  of  Janxiary  1. 
1969  the  U.S.  had  a  total  of  909  treaties  and 
3973  executive  agreements.  And  while  the 
great  majority  of  these  were  still  conoemed 
with  routine  mattera.  a  substantial  number 
of  them  dealt  with  problems  which  In  the 
past  had  been  considered  pro{>er  subjects  of 
the  treaty  making  power.  Well  might  the 
distinguished  senator  from  Arkansas  say  at 
that  time  that  during  the  course  of  yeara  .  . . 
the  senate  has  allowed  an  imbalance  to  arise 
within  our  governmental  structure  and,  by 
a  process  of  erosion  and  by  a  process  of  ac- 
ceptance of  executive  action,  some  of  the 
most  significant  powers  of  the  senate  have 
been  lost  .  .  .  the  traditional  distinction  be- 
tween the  treaty  as  the  appropriate  means  of 
making  significant  political  commitments 
and  the  executive  department  as  the  appro- 
priate instrument  for  routine,  non-political 
arrangements,  has  subsUntiaUy  broken 
down. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  development 
came  without  warning.  As  far  back  as  1907 
the  solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State 
Informed  the  Swedish  authoriUee  that  "to 
the  Executive   Department   of  the   govern- 


ment is  confined  the  general  authority 
over  foreign  Intercourse  and,  as  a  necessary 
incident  to  such  authority  the  executive  pos- 
sess a  large  and  undefined  power  to  enter 
Into  compacts  and  agreements  relating  to  al- 
most topic  properly  subject  to  International 
negotiation.  (V.  Hackworth,  342)  and  in  1940 
Mr.  Hackworth  himself  asserted  that  "from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  law.  treat- 
lee  and  executive  agreements  are  alike  in  that 
both  constitute  equally  binding  obligations 
upon  the  nation."  (ibid  898)  He  did  however 
add  a  cautioned  U.S.  that  has  been  forgot- 
ten by  recent  administrations — ^that  "inter- 
national agreements  involving  political  Is- 
sues or  changes  of  national  policy  and  those 
involving  international  arrangements  of  a 
permanent  character,  usually  take  the  form 
of  treaties."  No  longer. 

In  1940  Attorney  General  Jackson — later 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt — spelled  out 
with  otistomary  clarity  the  permissible  and 
Impermissible  limits  of  the  use  of  executive 
agreements  In  foreign  aSaln: 

"The  President's  power  over  foreign  rela- 
tions, while  delicate,  plenary  and  exclusive, 
is  not  unlimited.  Some  negotiations  Involve 
commitments  as  to  the  future  which  would 
carry  an  obligation  to  exercise  powera  vested 
In  the  congress.  Such  presidential  arrange- 
ments are  customarily  submitted  for  ratifi- 
cation ...  of  the  senate  before  the  future 
legislative  power  of  the  country  Is  com- 
mitted." 

And  he  made  a  distinction  between  what 
was  proper  and  what  was  improper  relevant 
to  the  current  scene: 

The  transaction  now  proposed  represents 
only  an  exchange  with  no  statutory  require- 
ment for  the  embodiment  thereof  In  any 
treaty  and  involving  no  promises  or  under- 
takingt  by  the  United  States  that  might  raise 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  incorpora- 
tion In  a  treaty  (Hackworth  V.  407) . 

It  Is  superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  use 
of  executive  agreements  In  such  areins  as 
Joint  use  of  air  bases  and  Joint  defense  of 
them  In  Spain,  rapudiates  these  carefully 
drawn  limitations.  For  these,  and  similar 
agreements,  do  "carry  promises  and  under- 
takings of  future  action.  "They  are"  properly 
the  subject  for  treaties:  they  are  not  prop- 
erly the  subject  of  executive  agreements. 

It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  executive  is  whittling  away  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  congress  In  the 
momentous  arena  of  treaty-making  as  It  is 
whittling  away  its  constitutional  authority 
In  the  realm  of  war  making. 

I  am  reluctant  to  concentrate,  as  I  have 
heretofore  done,  on  the  constitutional  and 
legal  aspects  of  this  great  problem  of  the 
power  to  commit  this  nation  to  war.  One  of 
the  dangers  of  our  American  system,  against 
which  we  must  be  constantly  alert,  is  the 
ten^itatlon  to  evaluate  graat  questions  of 
public  policy  not  so  much  on  their  merits 
as  on  their  legality.  It  is  one  price  we  pay 
for  judicial  review,  and  aU  that  Impllee, 
that  as  we  tend  to  equate  what  Is  uncon- 
stitutional with  what  Is  pernicious,  so  we 
tend  to  equate  what  has  a  claim  to  con- 
stitutional correctness  as  thereby  sound. 
These  things  are  not  always  the  same. 

Besides,  however  we  may  balance  the  con- 
stitutional and  legal  arguments  on  the  pres- 
idential power.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
those  who  have  already  made  up  their  mlndS 
on  the  wisdom  or  the  error  of  our  Involve- 
ment in  Indochina  are  going  to  be  perauaded 
or  dissuaded  by  legal  arguments.  Those  fami- 
liar with  the  arguments  of  state  department 
spokesmen,  witnesses  before  senate  oonunlt- 
tees,  law  professors  and  others  learned  In  the 
law,  know  how  easy  It  la  to  construct  Im- 
pressive monuments  out  of  the  disjecta 
membra  of  legal  precedents  and  Judicial  cita- 
tions: each  of  us  can  say  of  the  arguments 
of  our  critics  and  opponents  what  Flnley 
Peter  Dunne  said  of  the  arguments  of  cor- 


poration lawyers,  that  "what  looka  like  a 
stonewall  to  a  layman  la  a  triumphant  arch 
to  a  corporation  lawyer." 

Great  queatlons  of  constitutional  law  an 
great  not  because  they  are  complicated  legal 
or  technical  queatlons,  but  becauae  tbej 
embody  issues  of  high  policy,  of  public  good. 
and  of  morality.  We  must  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  the  presidential  authority  to  make  war 
not  merely  in  the  light  of  constitutional 
precedents  but  In  the  light  of  wisdom  and 
Justice.  Other  witnesses  will,  Z  am  oonfldent, 
speak  to  this  aflluent  subject. 

Let  me  then  turn  from  the  legal  and  con« 
stltutlonal  considerations  to  those,  of  his- 
torical experience,  of  experience  not  as  prec- 
edents but  as — In  the  famous  words  of  Lord 
Bollngbroke  of  "Philooophy  t.eachlng  by  ex- 
amples." 

In  1967  Undersecretary  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach  assured  this  committee  that  "History 
has  surely  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the 
flexibility  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs." Two  yeara  later  the  distinguished 
senator  from  Wyoming  stated,  in  his  minor- 
ity report  on  8.  86,  that  "The  decision  mak- 
ing process  may  be  reduced  by  events  to  a 
single  day,  or  even  hours.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  the  time  allotted  by  crisis  incidents 
to  those  who  must  make  the  decisions  has 
been  less  than  the  time  It  would  take  to 
assemble  a  quorum  of  the  oongreas." 

We  must  face  squaraly  the  Issues  raised  bj 
Mr.  Katzenbach  and  Senator  MoOee:  that 
after  all  history  has  vindicated  the  use  of 
the  presidential  powers  In  the  recdm  of  war 
making  and  that  time  has  been  and  Is  of 
the  essence.  Has  history  in  fact  vindicated 
the  use  of  armed  forces  by  presidents?  Have 
presidents  been  well  advised — again  In  the 
light  of  history — ^to  by-pass  congress  In  using 
American  armed  forces  overseas?  Would  con- 
sultation with  the  congress,  would  even  sec- 
ond-thoughts, have  made  a  difference  detri- 
mental to  national,  or  world,  interests? 

I  shall  not  reheaiae  for  you  the  long  list 
of  episodes  hera  but  conmient  on  them  In 
pas^ng.  Was  It  really  of  vital  Importance  that 
General  Jackson  puraue  the  Semlnoles  and 
hang  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrlster? 

Would  the  fate  of  Texas  have  been  different 
had  Polk  consulted  the  Congress  before 
launching  a  war:  had  he  done  so  he  might 
have  escaped  the  name  which  has  clung  to 
him  through  history — "Polk  the  Men- 
dacious". Was  It  really  essential  to  bombard 
Greytown  In  1854 — ^wovild  we  do  that  now? 
Grant  himself  learned  what  a  mistake  it  was 
to  send  troops  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
for  a  senate,  perhaps  more  strong  minded 
than  some  later  senates,  refused  to  back  him 
up  or  allow  him  to  go  through  with  his 
plans  for  annexation.  Was  McKinley  wise  to 
commit  6000  troops  to  the  invasion  of  China 
in  1900  and  would  we  do  this  today  in  a  com- 
parable situation?  Otir  commitment  to  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  is  perhaps  suf- 
ficient commentary  on  the  wisdom  of  our 
many  military  interventions  in  the  Carrib- 
bean.  and  President  Wilson's  resort  to  the 
ABC  Conference — which  rescued  us  from  an 
ugly  situation  In  Mexico — stifficient  commen- 
tary on  the  wisdom  of  the  pershing  expedi- 
tion Into  Mexico.  Once  again  we  may  aak, 
would  we  do  this  now?  The  hapless  Jacob 
Abrams  was  sentenced  to  Jail  for  20  years  for 
distributing  leaflets  criticizing  the  Archangel 
and  Siberian  Expeditions :  at  the  time  he  had 
only  the  consolation  of  being  the  occasion  for 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Jiutlce  Holmes's 
opinions.  If  he  were  living  now  he  might  have 
the  dubious  consolation  of  knowing  that 
almost  everyone  agrees  with  his  argument: 
certainly  we  have  paid  a  high  price  in  the 
long-range  enmity  of  the  Soviet  for  that 
particular  folly.  Clearly  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  out  for  FDR's  destroyer  bases  exchange 
and  for  extending  protection  to  Greenland 
and  Iceland,  but  is  It  conceivable  that  the 
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ooQgress  would  have  denied  him  the  right 
to  carry  through  these  programs? 

If  we  turn  to  the  many  examples  of  presi- 
dential war  making  In  the  past  twenty  years 
we  are,  I  aubmlt,  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
m  almoat  every  Instance  the  congress  was 
actually  In  session  and  available  for  con- 
sultation: thus  the  Korean  Intervention, 
the  landing  of  troops  In  Lebanon,  the  Bay  of 
Pigs,  the  Occupation  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public by  President  Johnson,  and  the  suc- 
cessive series  of  forays  into  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

I  have,  to  b«  sure,  omitted  consideration 
of  Lincoln's  use  of  the  Executive  Power  to 
meet  the  crisis  of  secession.  Whether  Lincoln 
was  wise  not  to  call  the  congress  into  session 
for  four  months  Is  still  debated:  perhaps  It 
can  be  said  that  the  use  of  executive  author- 
ity to  put  down  a  domestic  insurrection  rests 
on  somewhat  stronger  constitutional  argu- 
ments than  those  used  to  justify  the  use  of 
force  against  China  In  1900  or  Vietnam  in 
1964. 

There  is  one  further  observation  that  la 
relevant  and  may  be  Instructive.  Almost  ev- 
ery instance  of  the  use  of  presidential  force 
in  the  past  has  been  against  small,  back- 
ward, or  distraught  peoples:  Just  the  situa- 
tion today.  Call  the  role  of  the  victims  of 
presidential  application  of  force  In  the  past : 
Spanish  Florida,  Honduras,  Santo  Domingo, 
Nicaragua.  Panama,  Haiti,  Guatemala,  a 
China  torn  by  civil  war,  a  Mexico  distraught 
by  civil  war,  a  Russia  and  a  Vietnam  riven 
by  war,  it  is  a  sobering  fact  that  presidents 
do  not  thus  rush  in  with  the  weapons  of 
war  to  bring  Britain,  Prance,  Italy.  Russia, 
or  Japan  to  heel.  Would  we  have  bombarded 
Southampton  to  collect  a  debt?  Would  we 
have  sent  an  expedition  into  Rome  to  pro- 
tect Americans  against  a  threat  from  a  fas- 
cist government?  Would  we  have  precipitated 
a  war  with  Britain  over  a  boundary  dispute 
tn  Maine?  Would  we  land  marines  In  Prance 
If  customs  collectors  did  not  behave  them- 
selves? Would  we  bomb  Siberia  for  years  If 
shots  were  fired — without  any  hits — at  an 
American  vessel?  And  does  it  really  comport 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  a  great  na- 
tion to  indulge  its  Chief  Executive  in  one 
standard  of  conduct  for  the  strong  and  an- 
other for  the  weak? 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  think  this  record 
Jxiatlfles  Mr.  Katzenbach's  rosy  view  of  the 
use  of  presidential  authority  In  this  arena 
of  foreign  aS'airs,  nor  do  I  &nd  a  single  In- 
stance that  bears  out  Senator  McOee's  asser- 
tion that  "On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
time  allotted  by  crisis.  .  .  .  has  been  less 
than  the  time  it  would  take  to  assemble 
a  quorum  of  the  congress." 

Whether  such  a  situation  might  arise  in 
the  future  we  do  not  have  to  determine.  For 
Senator  Javit's  bill  S.  721  makes  ample  pro- 
vision for  such  an  emergency  by  specifically 
authorizing  the  president  to  act  "to  repel  a 
sudden  attack  against  the  United  States"  or 
"against  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States"  when  "lawfully  stationed  on  foreign 
territory." 

In  his  minority  report  on  Sen.  85  limiting 
the  power  of  the  president  to  make  national 
commitments  on  his  own.  the  senator  from 
Wyoming  speaks  of  8.  85'8  "capabilities  of 
mischief  making."  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  ttfgument  will  be  brought  against  S. 
731:  it  is  the  argrument  almost  invariably 
used  against  any  proposal  to  limit  the  Execu- 
tive Power.  That  S.  85  and  S.  731  contain  am- 
biguities cannot  be  denied.  If  we  were  to  re- 
ject every  constitutional  provision,  every 
giiaranty  of  rights,  every  law  that  was  am- 
biguous we  should  have  to  settle  for  an- 
archy. The  distinguished  Professor  Thomas 
Beed  Powell  of  Harvard  Law  School  used  to 
advise  his  students  not  to  read  the  constitu- 
tion as  "it  t«nded  to  eonftise  the  mind."  In- 
deed it  does.  The  honorable  senator  does 
not,  I  presume,  reject  "commerce  amOng  the 


several  states"  "the  general  welfare"  "the 
establishment  of  religion"  because  these 
phrases  forever  elude  final  precision.  St.  Mat- 
thew's reference  to  "blind  guides  who  strain 
at  a  gnat  ai.d  swallow  a  camel"  is  a  fitting 
description  of  those  who  find  quits  accept- 
able the  constitutional  provision  that  "the 
executive  power  shall  be  ve8t«d  In  a  presi- 
dent" but  find  the  carefully  drawn  and  pre- 
cise language  of  S.  85  and  8.  731  danger- 
ously vague. 

"Reason  may  mislead  us.  Experience  mtut 
be  otix  guide"  said  James  Madison  at  the 
constitutional  convention.  By  "reason"  he 
meant  theory  or  doctrine.  Experience  mxist 
Indeed  be  our  guide,  and  on  the  basis  of  a 
century  and  three  quarters  of  experience, 
confirmed  by  a  qtiarter  century  of  intensive 
modern  experience,  we  can  say  with  some 
confidence  that : 

With  the  exception  of  the  Civil  War — a 
special  case — and  perhaps  cf  the  Korean  War 
where  the  President  responded  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Security  Council — there  are  no 
Instances  in  our  history  where  the  use  of 
war  making  powers  by  the  Elxecvtlve  without 
authority  of  congress  was  clearly  and  In- 
contpovertlbly  required  by  the  nature  of  the 
emergency  which  the  nation  facet*  but  that 
on  the  contrary  in  almost  every  instance  the 
long  run  Interests  of  the  nation  would  have 
been  lietter  promoted  by  consultation  and 
delay.  3.  That  great  principles  of  government 
are  not  to  be  decided  on  th«  basis  of  the  arg^u. 
mentum  ad  horrendum — by  conjuring,  up 
hypothetical  dangers  and  Insisting  that  the 
structure  and  operations  of  government  must 
be  ba-ed  on  the  chance  of  these  rather  than 
on  experience.  It  was  to  this  kind  of  argu- 
ment that  Thomas  Jefferson  said.  "Shake 
not  your  raw-head  and  bloody-oones  at  me." 
3.  But  that  if  such  an  emergency  were  to 
arise,  it  is  simply  provided  for  by  the  pro- 
visions of  senate  731. 

Let  me  conclude  with  some  specific  rec- 
ommendations . 

What  Justice  Jackson  said  in  the  steel 
seizure  case  is  relevant  now  as  then:  "We 
may  say  that  power  to  legislate  for  emer- 
gencies belongs  in  the  hands  of  Congress, 
but  only  Congress  itself  can  prevent  power 
from  slipping  through  its  fingers." 

First,  needless  to  say  I  endorse  Senate  85 
which  the  Senate  adopted  in  J\me  1969  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  but  which  has  so 
far  been  ineffective,  and  the  proposed  Sen- 
ate 731. 

Second,  I  suggest  that  the  Senate  meet 
the  argument  of  emergency,  hypothetical  as 
It  la,  by  creating  a  permanent  committee, 
a  quorum  of  whose  members  would  remain 
permanently  in  Washington,  with  authority 
to  require  that  the  President  consult  vrtth 
the  Senate  or  the  whole  Congress  before 
taking  any  action  that  might  Involve  the 
Nation  in  armed  conflict.  Such  a  committee 
could  be  counted  on  to  respmnd  to  a  genuine 
emergency  Just  as  prcwnptly  as  would  the 
President,  and  counted  on,  too,  to  present 
the  case  for  caution. 

Third,  I  suggest  that  the  Senate  create  a 
standing  committee  to  consult  with  the 
President  on  all  executive  agreements,  and 
with  authority  to  designate  those  of  suiB- 
cient  importance  to  require  submission  to 
the  Senate  as  treaties. 

Fourth,  I  suggest  that  the  Congress  reln- 
vigorate  the  power  of  the  purse,  that  power 
which,  as  James  Madison  said,  "May  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  complete  and  effectual 
weapon  with  which  any  Constitution  can 
arm  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
people,"  and  that  It  use  with  more  particular- 
ity than  tn  the  past  the  power  to  Umlt  the 
place  and  the  manner  of  the  introduction 
of  American  arms  and  armed  forces. 

One  final  observation,  and  I  conclude. 

The  problems  that  confront  us  cannot  be 
solved  by  debates  over  precedents,  appeals 
to  oonstltutional  probity,  or  confronting 
Presidential  power  with  Congressional;  These 


may  mitigate  but  will  not  resolve  our  crlau. 
For  all  of  these  gestures  address  themselves 
to  symptoms  rather  than  to  the  fundamental 
disease.  That  disease  is  the  psychology  of  the 
cold  war:  that  disease  is  om-  obsession  with 
power;  that  disease  is  our  assumption  that 
the  great  problems  that  glare  upon  us  so 
hideously  from  every  cornsr  of  the  horizon 
can  be  solved  by  force. 

Abuse  of  p>ower  by  Presidents  is  a  reflec- 
tion, and  perhaps  a  consequence,  of  abuse 
of  power  by  the  American  people  and  nation. 
For  two  decades  now  we  have  misused  oar 
prodigious  power.  We  misused  our  econotnlc 
power,  not  least  in  associating  economic 
with  military  assistance,  and  in  imposing 
economic  sanctions  against  Nations  who  did 
not  see  eye  with  us  about  trade  with  our 
"enemies."  We  misused  our  political  power 
by  trying  to  force  neutrals  onto  our  side  in 
the  cold  war  by  bringing  preestu'e  on  the 
Nations  of  Latin  America  to  support  our 
short-sighted  policy  of  excluding  China  ftwn 
the  United  Nations — surely  the  most 
egregious  blunder  in  the  history  of  modem 
diplomacy.  We  misused  our  political  pwwer 
by  planting  the  CIA  In  some  sixty  countries 
to  carry  on  what  we  chose  to  regard  as  Na- 
tional Defense  but  what  was  in  the  eyes  of 
its  victims  the  work  of  subversion.  We  mis- 
used our  military  power  In  forcing  our  weap- 
ons on  scores  of  Nations  throughout  the 
globe,  maintaining  military  alliances  like 
NATO  and  SEATO  and  imposing  our  will 
upon  these  where  we  were  able.  We  misused 
our  international  i>ower  by  flouting  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  neighboring  Nations  like 
Cuba  and  Guatemala  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  violating  our  obligations  under 
the  OAS  Treaty  and  the  United  Nations.  And 
we  are  even  now  engaged  in  a  monstrous  mis- 
use of  p>ower  In  waging  war  on  a  distant  peo- 
ple that  does  not  accept  our  Ideology,  or  our 
determination  of  its  future.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  against  this  almost  lurid  background. 
Presidents  misuse  their  power? 

As  we  have  greater  power  than  any  other 
Nation,  so  we  should  display  greater  mod- 
eration In  using  it.  greater  humility  in  justi- 
fying It,  and  greater  magnanimity  in  with- 
holding it.  We  display  neither  moderation 
nor  humility  nor  magnanimity,  but  that 
arrogance  of  power  which  your  chairman  lu* 
so  eloquently  deplored. 

In  the  long  run  the  abuse  of  the  executlvt 
power  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  abuse  of 
national  pwwer.  If  we  subvert  world  order 
and  threaten  world  peace,  we  must  inevita- 
bly subvert  and  threaten  our  own  political 
institutions  first.  This  we  are  in  process  of 
doing. 

HKiraT  Stxzlk  Commago. 

Thi  REGxn.ATioN  OF  Undxcuuixd  Wab  :  Som 

HlSTOBICAL     AND     CONSTITUTIONAL     RxrUC- 
TION9 

(By  Richard  B.  Morris,  Oouverneur  Morrii 
Professor  of  History.  Columbia  University) 

Repeadtedly  have  the  historical  and  con- 
stitutional origins  of  the  warmaklng  power 
been  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  without  hav- 
ing any  noticeably  deterrent  effect  upon  this 
nation's  proclivity  for  embarking  upon  un- 
declared war.  Contrariwise,  the  last  quarter 
century  has  witnessed  undeclared  wars  as- 
simiing  a  shape  and  dimension  of  fearsome 
proportions,  and  with  fearsome  results.  The 
undeclared  war  that  is  now  being  waged  in 
Indochina  tragically  divides  the  American 
people,  diverts  resources  from  the  most  ur- 
gent tasks  of  domestic  reconstruction,  fan* 
the  fires  of  Inflation,  serlou.sly  diminishes 
our  prestige  and  credibility  abroad,  and  even 
threatens  the  constitutional  fabric  of  the 
nation,  aside  from  the  toll  it  is  exacting  in 
blood  and  treasure. 

1  am  Impelled  to  support  this  prudent  and 
well -conceived  bUl,  S.  731,  "to  regulate  un- 
declared wars,"  not  only  by  the  urgency  of 
Congress's  acting  promptly  to  define  and 
delineate  the  warmaklng  powers  under  the 
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Constitution,  but  as  an  historian  of  the 
founding  years  of  the  republic  I  am  espe- 
cially concerned  that  so  awesome  a  power 
should  not  be  exercised  In  derogation  of  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution  and  In  contraven- 
tion of  its  spirit. 

Our  nation's  independence  was  achieved  in 
the  first  anticolonlal  war  of  modern  times, 
but  it  was  at  its  inception  dedicated  to  peace, 
not  war.  Only  a  peaceful  climate,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  guarantee  the  American  people 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
The  Founding  Fathers,  along  with  friends 
abroad,  considered  that  the  American  Revo- 
lution would,  as  Tom  Paine  felicitously 
phrased  it,  "form  a  new  era  and  give  a  new 
tvun  to  human  affairs."*  Turn  to  the  re- 
verse side  of  any  dollar  bill,  and  you  will 
find  engraved  thereon  the  Oreat  Seal  of  the 
United  States,  an  everlasting  pyramid  carry- 
ing the  date  1776,  and  underneath,  the  Latin 
motto:  NovrLS  Ordo  Seclorum  ("A  New  Order 
of  the  Ages  [Is  Born)").  Every  dollar  that 
we  spend  abroad,  carrying  this  adaptation  of 
an  msplred  phrase  of  Vergil,  conveys  this 
message  of  hope.  Silas  Deane,  Franklin's  fel- 
low commissioner  In  France,  made  the  point 
that  for  economic  reasons,  if  for  no  other, 
It  would  "ever"  be  the  interest  of  Americans 
"to  ptuBUe  an  inviolable  peace  with  the 
states  of  Europe."  Thus,  the  world  would  be- 
come peaceful  because  no  new  war-loving 
nation  woiUd  replace  the  two  i>owers.  Eng- 
land and  France,  that  had  been  expelled  in 
whole  or  part  from  North  America.  John 
Adams  reassured  Euroi>e  that  the  Americans 
for  a  long  time  to  come  would  be  too  much 
occupied  with  building  their  own  nation  to 
"go  abroad  and  trouble  other  nations." 
Franklin,  who  made  a  number  of  serious 
proposals  to  humanize  warfare,  expressed  the 
fervent  wish  that  the  deflnlUve  peace  signed 
with  Great  Britain  in  1783  would  be  "lasting, 
and  that  mankind  will  at  length,  as  they  call 
themselves  reasonable  creatures,  have  reason 
and  sense  enough  to  settle  their  differences 
without  cutting  throats;  for,  in  my  opinion, 
there  never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace."  ■ 
That  great  French  apxwtle  of  the  Enlighten- 
ment, the  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  In  a  fa- 
mous essay,  sought  to  reassure  European 
readers  that  America  would  "help  to  maintain 
peace  in  Euroi>e  by  the  force  of  their  exam- 
ple." Condorcet  found  that,  unlike  Europe, 
where  peaceloving  notions  were  confined  to 
a  few  ideologues,  such  opinions  were  em- 
braced In  America  "by  a  great  p>eople,"  who 
condemn  "any  idea  of  aggressive  wars  un- 
dertaken for  aggrandizement  of  conquest."' 

The  commitment  to  peace  was  buttressed 
by  an  abiding  hostility  to  standing  armies, 
an  insistence  on  maintaining  the  supremacy 
of  the  civil  over  the  military,  and  a  deep 
concern  lest  the  long  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  produce  an  interest  group  of  mil- 
itary personages  who  would  endure  as  a 
quasl-heredltary  caste.  In  the  Declaration 
and  Resolves  the  First  Continental  Congress 
denounced  the  keeping  of  standing  armies 
in  the  colonies  by  the  British  government  in 
time  of  peace  without  the  consent  of  the 
legislatures  of  the  respective  colonies  as 
"against  law,"  a  charge  levied  against  the 
Crown  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence.* 
Ihe  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  not  only  asserted 
that  "standing  armies  in  time  of  peace  should 
be  avoided  as  dangerous  to  liberty,"  but  In- 
sisted on  the  strict  subordination  of  the 
military  to  the  civil  power  "in  all  cases."  '■ 
Even  General  Washington  paid  tribute  to 
this  entrenched  opposition  to  standing 
armies  when,  in  his  last  circular  letter  to 
the  states  (June  8,  1783),  he  stressed  the 
importance  of  placing  the  militia  "upwn  a 
regular  and  respectable  footing"  In  order  to 
set  up  a  proper  i>eace  establishment  for  the 
United  States.* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Added  to  this  pervasive  anti-mllltary  cast 
of  mind  was  an  abiding  fear  o>f  executive 
usurpation,  expressed  both  on  the  state  and 
the  national  levels.  The  state  constitutions 
narrowly  defined  the  powers  granted  to  their 
governors,  and  four  states  used  the  term 
"president"  Instead  of  governor.  Indicating 
in  fact  that  the  executive  authority  was 
shared  with  a  council  of  state.'  Even  more 
significant  for  the  exercise  of  war  prawer, 
the  Continental  Congress,  both  the  First  and 
Second,  designated  Its  chairman  as  "The 
President,"  but  that  official's  duties  were 
largely  confined  to  presiding  over  the  Con- 
gress, and  he  possessed  scarcely  a  shred  of 
executive  or  administrative  functions.' 

In  practice  these  fundamental  principles 
profoundly  shaped  the  conduct  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  and  the  adnUnlstration  of 
military  affairs  during  the  years  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Certain  p>olicles  and  certain  de- 
cisions taken  as  early  as  1776  were  not  only 
to  determine  the  locus  of  the  warmaklng 
power,  the  control  of  the  army,  and  the 
making  of  the  peace,  but  were  to  cast  a 
long  shadow  ahead. 

When  John  Adams  argued  that  the  issue 
of  war  should  be  one  of  those  areas  "sacredly 
confined"  to  Congress,*  his  views  were 
adopted  both  in  law  and  in  practice.  The 
Second  Continental  Congress  had  the  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  war,  app>ointed  a  com- 
mander-in-chief and  other  general  officers, 
set  up  a  navy,  chose  naval  officers,  and  kept  a 
tight  rein  on  the  purse  strings.  While  im- 
mense discretion  was  vested  in  the  com- 
mission to  George  Washington,  who  was 
given  "full  power  and  authority  to  act"  as 
he  should  "think  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
the  service,"  he  was  charged  not  only  with 
regulating  his  conduct  "in  every  resi>ect"  by 
"the  rules  and  discipline  of  war,"  with  which 
he  was  provided,  but  enjoined  "punctually 
to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  direc- 
tions from  time  to  time  as  you  shall  receive 
from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  the  said 
United  Colonies  or  a  committee  of  Congress 
for  that  purpose  appointed."  Specific  instruc- 
tions required  Washington  to  make  a  return 
to  the  Congress  of  all  forces,  military  stores 
and  provisions  under  his  command,  as  well 
as  the  numbers  of  the  British  forces  in 
America,  enjoined  him  from  disbanding  any 
of  the  troops  he  raised  "until  further 
direction  of  this  Congress,"  placed  a  celling 
on  the  number  of  troops  he  was  authorized 
to  recruit  (not  to  exceed  "double  that  of  the 
enemy"),  and  in  the  absence  of  positive  In- 
structions for  emergencies,  required  ^n\m  to 
consult  with  his  council  of  war.'» 

Despite  the  degree  of  discretion  entrusted 
to  the  commander-in-chief.  Congress  kept 
the  control  of  the  war  in  its  own  hands.  On 
June  12,  1776  It  set  up  a  board  of  War  and 
Ordnance,  charged  with  maintaining  a  reg- 
ister of  troopw,  keeping  txcounts  of  military 
stores,  forwarding  dispatches  of  Congress, 
and  caring  for  prisoners  of  war."  Congress 
still  retained  supreme  warmaklng  authority, 
acting  now  on  reports  from  both  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Board  of  War  and 
Ordnance.  The  latter  was  supplanted  the 
following  year  by  a  new  Board  of  War,  com- 
prising three  individuals  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and.  in  addition  to  the 
powers  of  the  old  Board,  was  authorized  to 
superintend  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  military  buildings  and  to  supervise 
recruiting.  Congress  or  a  committee  thereof 
reserved  the  right  to  Inspect  the  proceedings 
of  the  new  Board."  The  prestige  of  the  new 
Board  was  irreparably  damaged  by  its  as- 
sociation in  the  public  mind  with  a  cabal 
against  General  Washington,  and,  as  a  result, 
it  was  reorganized  on  October  29,  1778  to 
constitute  a  mixed  commission:  three  mem- 
bers from  outside  the  ranks  of  Congress  and 
two  from  the  members  of  Congress.^'  Its 
chief  function  was  to  investigate  the  armies 
to   determine  whether   the   "regulations  of 


Congress"  were  being  properly  executed.^ 
and  to  the  end  It  remained  an  agency  of  the 
Congress.  Even  the  appearance  of  executive 
departments  by  early  1781 ,"  including  the 
creation  of  a  Secretary  at  War,  did  not  i>er- 
ceptibly  diminish  the  authority  of  Congress 
in  military  affairs. 

Meantime,  on  March  1,  1781,  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  had  gone  into  effect.  Since 
the  Articles  did  not  provide  for  an  lndep>end- 
ent  executive  branch,  "the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  and  power  of  determining  i>eaoe  and 
war"  was  vested  in  Congress  (Art.  IX),  ex- 
cept where  states  were  "actually  invaded"  or 
being  apprised  of  a  resolve  of  an  Indian  na- 
tion to  invade,  and  "the  danger"  was  "so 
imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay  till  the 
United  States  m  Congress  assembled  can 
be  consulted"  (Art.  VI) .  The  States  were  for- 
bidden to  maintain  naval  or  military  forces 
in  peacetime  "except  such  number  as  shall 
be  deemed  necessary  by  the  United  States  In 
Congress  assembled,  for  the  defense  of  such 
state,  or  its  trade"  or  "deemed  requisite  to 
garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  such  state."  On  the  other  hand,  the  States 
were  exp>ected  to  maintain  "a  well-regulated 
and  disciplined  militia"  (Art.  VI).  Article 
vni  provided  that  "all  charges  of  war"  and 
other  expenses  Incurred  for  the  common  de- 
fense or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the 
Congress,  should  be  defrayed  out  of  a  com- 
mon treasury." 

Despite  these  explicit  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  the  States  to  conduct  war  and  co*-  - 
elude  treaties,  the  States,  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  Articles,  did  on  occasion,  as 
James  Madison  lamented  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Ignore  such  limitations. 
Even  during  the  Revolution  there  were  un- 
authorised operations  by  states,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ill-starred  descent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts army  in  1779  on  the  Penobscot  forts 
and  much  of  the  conduct  of  the  early  part 
of  the  war  In  the  Southern  States." 

Recognizing,  as  James  Madison  later  re- 
marked, that  to  declare  war  was  "one  of  the 
most  deliberative  acts  that  can  be  per- 
formed," the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
were  concerned,  first  of  all,  that  the  war 
powers  would  remain  lodged  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government,  wherein  they 
had  been  previously  vested.  They  were  also 
concerned  that  the  warmaklng  proclivities  of 
Individual  states  be  drastically  curbed,  while 
the  executive  arm,  which  they  were  In  the 
throes  of  fashioning  be  given  the  kind  of 
emergency  pwwers  for  military  defense  which 
the  Secretary  at  War  had  never  been  able  to 
exercise  effectually. 

Considering  the  stakes  Involved,  it  attests 
to  the  degree  of  unanimity  among  the 
Founding  Fathers  that  the  clause  in  the 
Constitutional  draft  "to  make  war"  stirred 
up  so  little  debate.  There  was  some  question 
whether  the  warmaklng  pxjwer  be  vested  in 
the  entire  Congress  or  just  the  Senate. 
Charles  Plnckney  of  South  Carolina  favoring 
the  letter  as  the  repository  of  such  power. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Pierce  Butler,  his  fel- 
low delegate,  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Convention  on  record  who  favored  vesting 
this  pKjwer  in  the  President.  As  has  frequently 
been  pointed  out  Messrs.  Madison  and 
Gerry  moved  to  substitute  "declare"  for 
"make"  war,  in  order  to  leave  to  the  Execu- 
tive "the  pxjwer  to  repel  sudden  attacks." 
Significantly,  those  who  spx)ke  to  this  mo- 
tion all  expressed  concern  lest  the  warmak- 
lng powers  of  the  President  be  enlarged.  El- 
brldge  Gerry  declared  that  he  "never  ex- 
pected to  hear  In  a  republic  a  motion  to  em- 
power the  Executive  talons  to  declare  war"; 
Oliver  Ellsworth  reminded  his  fellow  dele- 
gates that  it  "should  be  more  easy  to  get  out 
of  war,  than  into  It,"  and  George  Mason  ex- 
pressed himself  as  firmly  "against  giving  the 
p>ower  of  war  to  the  Executive,"  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  "not  safely  to  be  trusted 
with   It."   Supporting   "declare"   instead   of 
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"niake,"  Maaon  aacerted  that  "be  was  for 
clogging  rather  than  facilitating  war;  but  for 
facilitating  peace."  The  motion  carried  by 
eight  states  to  one,  Ellsworth,  being  per- 
Btiaded  by  the  observation  of  Rufus  King 
that  "rruike"  war  might  be  understood  to 
"conduct"  It,  "which  was  an  Executive  func- 
tion," "  waived  his  objections  to  the  change. 
The  Constitution  as  finally  adopted,  in  Ar- 
ticle I,  sect.  8  vests  in  Congress  the  right  to 
declare  war  and  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
but  limits  appropriations  of  money  to  their 
use  to  a  maximum  of  two  years.  It  further 
empowers  Congress  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy,  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
etnd  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
and  to  call  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections, 
and  repel  Invasion.  Article  n,  sect.  2  de- 
scribes the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
Thus  the  Constitution  clearly  distinguishes 
between  declaring  war  and  supporting  it  on 
the  one  hand,  and  conducting  its  operations 
on  the  other.  So  far  the  country  was  prepared 
to  go  In  1787  In  entrusting  to  the  Executive 
a  portion  of  the  war  powers,  but  no  further. 
The  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  Conven- 
tion by  delegates  who  were  later  to  oppose 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  reveal 
an  Immense  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Anti- 
federalists  about  the  assumption  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive  of  any  portion  of  the  war- 
making  powers  whatsoever.  In  the  Virginia 
Ratifying  Convention  Patrick  Henry  ex- 
pressed his  alarm  over  the  prospect  of  "a 
standing  army,"  charged  that  the  Constitu- 
tion "squints  towards  monarchy,"  and  raised 
the  spectre  of  a  President  "in  the  field,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,"  prescribing  "the  terms 
on  which  he  shall  reign  master."" 

To  allay  fears  that  the  warmaklng  powers 
under  the  Constitution  would  subvert  re- 
publican  institutions,   the   authors   of   The 
Federalist  papers  took  pains  to  construe  the 
President's  role  rather  narrowly.  So  ardent  an 
advocate  of  executive  energy  as  Alexander 
Hamilton  felt   It  expedient   to   remind   his 
readers  In  FederalUt  No.  60  that  the  Presi- 
dent   as    commander-in-chief   had   far   less 
powers  than  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The 
latter  could  not  only  declare  war  but  could 
raise   and   regulate   fleets   and   armies,   "all 
which,  by  the  Constitution  under  considera- 
tion,  would   appertain   to   the   legislature." 
Hamilton,  who  took  a  pessimistic  view  of  the 
springs  of  human  action,  was  not  prepared. 
In  the  75 tb  Federalist,  to  place  at  the  "sole 
disposal"  of  the  President  "Interests  of  so 
delicate   and   momentous   a   kind   as   those 
which  concern  its  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world."  Prom  these  words  one  oould 
reasonably  Infer  that,  regardless  of  bow  be 
may  have  felt  a  decade  later,  when  be  was 
second  In  command  of  the  army.  Hamilton 
would  not  have  been  prepared  to  interpret 
the    President's    powers    as   commander-in- 
chief  as  extending  beyond  the  defense  against 
Invasion,  except  for  specific  legislative  sanc- 
tion, and  clearly  not  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  embark  upon  overseas  military  ven- 
tures on  his  own.  Such  an  Interpretation  la 
reinforced  by  a  reading  of  the  8tb  Federaliat, 
wherein  Hamilton  seeks  to  reassvure  the  pub- 
lic that  there  will  be  no  need  for  a  large 
standing  army,  by  the  24tb  Federalist,  In 
which  he  reminds  his  readers  that  "the  whole 
power  of  raising  armies  was  lodged  In  the 
legislature,  not  in  the  executive."  and  where- 
in he  singles  out  the  clauses  forbidding  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  an  tirmy  for 
more  than  two  years,  thereby  preventing  the 
vesting  In  the  Executive  Department  of  per- 
manent funds  for  the  support  of  an  army 
(Federalist  No.  26),  a  point  which  Madison 
also  stresses  In  the  41st   Federalist  paper. 
Finally,  It  should  be  added  that  John  Jay.  In 
the   3rd   Federalist  paper,   sought   to   allay 
fears   that    the   federal    government    would 
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provoke  wars  and  to  remind  his  readers  that 
states  had  shown  a  far  greater  warlike  pro- 
pensity than  the  federal  government,  cer- 
tainly toward  the  Indians. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  fair  Inference  from  the  de- 
bates on  ratlflcatlon  and  from  the  learned 
analysis  offered  by  the  Federalist  papers  that 
the  warmaklng  power  of  the  President  was 
little  more  than  the  power  to  defend  against 
imminent  Invasion  when  Congress  was  not 
in  session.  Even  Jefferson,  who  was  a  critic 
of  some  aspects  of  the  Constitution,  felt 
reaasxired.  In  a  well-known  letter  to  James 
Madison  In  1789,  be  said,  "We  have  already 
given  In  example  one  effectual  check  to  the 
Dog  of  war  by  transferring  the  power  of  let- 
ting blm  loose  from  the  Executive  to  the 
Legislative  body,  from  those  who  are  to 
spend  to  those  who  are  to  pay."  » 

So  much  for  the  warmaklng  powers  spelled 
out  In  the  Constitution.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider briefly  how  these  powers  were  executed 
In  practice  by  the  earliest  Presidents.  For- 
tunate Indeed  was  the  country  In  Its  early 
Chief  Executives  who  executed  their  powers 
as  commander-in-chief  with  prudence  and 
restraint.  As  commander-in-chief  during  the 
American  Revolution,  Washington,  at  the 
time  of  the  Newburgh  Address,  had  demon- 
strated his  abhorrence  of  the  use  of  military 
power  to  coerce  the  Congress.  His  disinter- 
ested stand  has  long  been  a  classic  example 
of  military  restraint  and  stands  as  a  noble 
tribute  to  the  republican  principle  that  the 
civilian  arm  Is  supreme  over  the  military. 
Two  of  the  occasions  In  which  President 
Washington  used  the  army  or  the  mllltla 
might  be  considered  as  authorized  by  the 
Constitution.  The  operations  to  dislodge  In- 
dians from  territory  awarded  the  United 
States  by  the  peace  of  1783  could  well  be 
considered  as  repelling  Invasion.  Without 
consulting  Congress,  Secretary  of  War  Knox, 
who  had  the  exclusive  management  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  Issued  orders  to  commanding 
officers  to  advance  against  the  Indians,  and 
such  wars  might  be  considered  as  having 
been  waged  largely  on  Presidential  initia- 
tive and  direction."  Likewise  It  was  Wash- 
ington, not  the  Congress,  who  Issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  Whiskey  insur- 
rectlonarles  to  disperse,  himself  furnishing 
the  only  example  In  history  of  a  President 
taking  the  field  with  bis  troops." 

More  crucial,  perhaps,  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  President's  warmaklng  powers  was 
Washington's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality.  Its 
Issuance  in  1793  provoked  a  public  debate  be- 
tween Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Madi- 
son, In  which  the  latter  argued  that  since 
the  execution  of  such  a  power  might  commit 
the  country  to  a  course  which  would  lead 
to  war.  It  therefore  belonged  to  Congress.  In 
sbMt,  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  was 
merely  the  negative  side  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  Hamilton,  to  the  contrary,  argued  that 
the  power  to  Issue  such  a  proclamation  in- 
hered In  the  executive  power  which  the  Con- 
stitution vested  In  the  President.  "If  the 
Legislature  have  a  right  to  make  war  on  the 
<Mie  hand,"  HamUton  maintained,  "It  Is,  on 
the  other,  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  pre- 
serve peace  till  the  war  Is  declared."  "  Sup- 
porting neutraUty,  Chief  Justice  John  Jay 
charged  a  grand  Jury  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
In  1793  that  "until  war  is  constitutionally 
declared,  the  nation  and  aU  Its  members 
must  observe  and  preserve  peace."  •* 

Washington  managed  to  avoid  war  with  a 
major  power  while  his  successor,  John  Adams, 
was  nudged  Into  fighting  an  undeclared  naval 
war  with  France  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
pressure  of  the  warhawks  In  his  own  party. 
Congress  authorized  the  President  to  Instruct 
the  naval  commanders  to  seize  any  armed 
French  vessels  whether  in  United  States  ter- 
ritorial waters  or  on  the  high  seas,  and  there 
ensued  an  undeclared  war.  Initiated  by  Oon- 
gren  at  the  President's  request,  a  war  which 
the  Supreme  Court  later  designated  an  "Im- 


perfect" war  as  distinguished  from  a  "aolooia 
war."  the  latter  requiring  a  declaration  tf 
Congress." 

Not  only  did  President  Adams  seek  to  oon- 
strue  bis  war  powers  strictly  and  in  accotd. 
anre  with  the  Congressional  mandate,  but  he 
went  so  far  as  In  effect  to  divest  himself  at 
his  role  as  oommander-in-chleT,  and,  with 
Senate  approval,  confer  It  upon  George  Wash- 
ington. Had  the  more  extreme  members  of 
the  President's  own  party  possessed  the  votst, 
they  would  have  Issued  a  declaration  of  war 
over  the  Presldbafs  bead,  a  possibility  that 
also  confronted  President  McKlnley  in  ths 
Spanish-American     War.     Both     occaaslou 
posed  serious  threats  that  Congress,  or  a  per- 
tlon  thereof,  would  declare  war  without  t 
recommendation  by  the  President."  Instead, 
President  Adams  showed  admirable  restraint, 
and  has  provided  us  with  a  model  for  our 
own  day  of  how  to  wind  down  an  undeclared 
war.  Realizing  that  elements  within  his  own 
party  were  seeking  to  convert  an  undeclared 
naval  war  Into  an  unrestrained  expanslonirt 
move  and  receiving  informal  assurances  that 
France  would  receive  respectfully  an  Amer- 
ican minister  plenipotentiary,  be  named  t 
tripartite  commission  to  go  to  France  and 
settle  outstanding  Issues  between  the  ttro 
nations.  As  a  supporting  step.  Congress  on 
February  20.  1800  passed  an  act  suspending 
further  enlistments  In  the  Army  until  tht 
next  session  of  Congress  or  a  declaration  at 
war.  That  act  was  followed  by  a  supplemen- 
tary law  authorizing  the  discharge  of  offlcen 
and  men,  who  had  already  enlisted,  at  sn 
early  date.  News  from  Paris  seemed  so  auspl- 
clous  that  on  May  14,  the  last  day  of  the  sea. 
slon.  President  Adams  signed  the  act,  thns 
marking  the  end  of  the  controversial  Pro- 
vincial Army,  which  was  soon  disbanded.  At 
the  end  of  the  session  Congress  reduced  the 
military  appropriation  from  over  four  mil- 
lion dollars  to  approximately  three  mllUoa 
By  the  next  session  Congress  bad  stripped 
the  armed   forces  of  their  offensive  arma- 
ments, and  In  effect  ended  the  nation's  ca- 
pacity to  carry  on  the  imdeclared  war." 

Finally,  a  convention  was  entered  Into  by 
the  two  nations  under  which  the  quasl-wir 
was  brought  to  a  close  and  the  troublesome 
alliance  with  France  terminated.  Historians 
emphatically  suppwt  John  Adams'  own  esti- 
mate of  bis  courageous  decision  to  dispatch 
the  mission  to  France  as  "the  most  disinter- 
ested, the  most  determined  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  my  career."  ■ 

In  short,  President  Adams,  by  construing 
his  war  powers  strictly,  by  avoiding  a  call 
upon  Congress  for  a  declaration  of  war.  and 
by  securing  support  of  a  majority  In  Con- 
gress for  a  CTirtallment  of  military  opera- 
tions, combined  with  effective  Presidential 
diplomacy,  managed  to  wind  down  succees- 
fiUly  an  undeclared  war  with  a  major  power, 
a  war  whose  continuance  could  have  been 
seriously  detrimental  to  this  nation's  welfare. 
If  John  Adams  were  here  today  I  am 
confident  that  he  would  give  his  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  proposed  bill  8.  781 
"to  make  rules  respecting  military  hostilities 
In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war."  No 
one  today  can  pre8\une  to  speak  for  the 
Founding  Fathers  on  this  grave  Issue,  but  to 
a  lifelong  student  of  the  early  days  of  the 
republic  the  proposed  bill,  considered  In  con- 
Junction  with  Senate  Resolution  86  of  the 
91st  Congress,  first  session,  defining  "na- 
tional commitments,"  is  calculated  to  pro- 
vide those  safeguards  for  the  exercise  of 
warmaklng  intended  by  the  drafters  and 
ratlfiers  of  the  Constitution  without  hamper- 
ing the  President  In  bis  capacity  as  com- 
mander In  chief  to  act  In  defense  of  national 
security.  Nor  does  It  Inhibit  his  capacity  to 
operate  in  an  emergency  with  that  dispatch 
which,  as  John  Jay  long  ago  pointed  out  In 
the  64th  Federalist  paper.  Is  a  dlstlnctH* 
attribute  of  the  Presidential  power. 
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Those  who  would  defend  the  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  the  President's  warmaklng  powers 
make  much  of  the  differences  between  the 
poetiu'e  of  the  United  States  today  and  In 
1789.  That  the  problems  were  of  far  less  com- 
plexity is  a  fact  readily  conceded,  but  to  the 
Founding  Fathers  the  peril  to  the  young  na- 
tion from  foreign  wars  seemed  no  less  grave 
tt^^n  It  does  today.  What  is  amazing  to  vis 
in  retrospect  is  the  modesty  of  the  foreign 
affairs  operation.  When  In  1788  a  committee 
of  Congress  investigated  the  administration 
of  the  ofBce  of  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
a  poet  then  held  by  John  Jay.  they  reported 
that  the  Department  consisted  of  two  rooms, 
one  for  the  Secretary  and  the  other  for  his 
two  clerks — quite  a  contrast  to  the  farflung 
bureaucracy  which  bandies  similar  tasks 
today!  The  Department  of  State  continued 
as  a  relatively  simple  operation  under  Jay's 
successor  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  1970  the  Chief 
Clerk  pointed  out  that  he  kept  the  consular 
returns  in  the  bottom  right  hand  drawer  of 
his  desk,  while  foreign  proceedings.  Including 
ratification  and  letters  to  European  powers 
were  stuffed  In  a  left  hand  pigeon-hole.  This 
Is  a  far  cry  from  the  style  and  scale  of  opera- 
tions conducted  today  by  the  Department  of 
State,  the  National  Security  Council,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Executive  arm. 

The  argument  has  repeatedly  been  made 
that  the  relationships  governing  the  war- 
making  powers  spelled  out  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  shaped  by  early  precedents  were 
better-fitted  for  the  era  of  the  pigeon-hole 
filing  system  of  Secretary  of  State  Jefferson 
and  no  longer  relevant  to  the  world  of  elec- 
tronic data  systems,  and  that  the  position  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Nuclear  Space  Age 
dictates  an  enlargement  of  Presidential  pow- 
ers to  respond  Immediately  to  threats  to  our 
national  security.  It  is  my  contemtloa  that 
the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Javlts  covers 
all  these  contingencies. 

The  fact  Is  that  our  most  extensive  and 
serious  recent  involvement  overseas  did  not 
appear  like  a  flashing  meteor  In  the  skies  but 
resulted  from  a  state  of  political  erosion  In 
Indochina  which  goes  back  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Indubitably  during  that  substantial 
period  of  time  there  miist  have  been  some 
moment  when  the  Issue  of  war  or  peace  could 
have  been  put  to  Congress  on  a  basis  more 
candid  and  substantial  than  the  Qulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution.  Instead,  In  the  absence  of 
candid  communication  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress  we  have  seen  a  phantom 
undeclared  war  which  is  supposed  to  contract 
but  actually  escalates,  which  Is  supposed  to 
shorten  but  spitefully  drags  on.  The  SO-day 
time  period  provided  by  the  present  bill  am- 
ply safeguards  the  essential  powers  of  the 
President  for  Instant  response  but  assures  an 
opportunity  for  that  sober  second  thought 
about  the  necessity  for  contlnxilng  military 
operations.  It  provides  that  national  consen- 
sus for  going  to  war  so  woefully  lacking  In  the 
present  operation. 

Lastly,  the  use  of  the  Executive  Agreement 
to  bypass  the  Senate's  role  In  treatymaklng 
may  commit  the  nation  In  secrecy  to  a  peri- 
lous course — the  dread  possibility  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  sought  to  obviate. 
This  bill,  by  defining  a  national  commitment 
to  mean  one  "affirmatively  undertaken  by 
Congress  and  the  President,''  would  reatore 
thoee  safeguards  prudently  InsMted  into  the 
Constitution  by  men  who  were  generally 
agreed  that  going  to  war  and  continuing  at 
war  were  too  serious  and  awesome  reepon- 
Bibllltles  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  one 
man  alone. 
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Tax  CoNSTrruTioN  akd  tbi  W&b  Powbb: 

SOMX  OB8XBTATIONS 

(By  Prof.  Alfred  H.  Kelly,  Wayne  SUte 
University) 
Senators,  a  very  great  deal  has  been  pub* 
lUhed  or  uttered  on  the  subject  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  war  power  thereunder, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  a  specialist 
In  American  constitutional  history  can  add 
anything  particularly  new  or  profound  to  the 
current  discussion.  But  I  offer  these  observa- 
tions In  the  hope  that  they  may  contain  a 
little  something  of  value. 

Two    things   strike   a   constitutional   his- 
torian when  he  considers  the  war  power  aa 
the  1787  Convention  dealt  with  the  matter. 
First,  the  delegates  rather  carefully  Isolated 
and    distinguished    at    least    four    distinct 
types  of  power  having  to  do  with  the  waging 
of  war.  First,  and  most  obvious,  they  lodged 
in  Congress  the  power  to  declare  (but  not  to 
wage  war).  This  power  they  granted  to  the 
legislature  unconditionally,  this  despite  the 
crumbling   of   that   power   that   has    taken 
place  in  the  "living  Constitution"  In  the  laat 
thirty  years.  Second,  they  lodged  in  the  Pres- 
ident subject  only  to  senatorial  limitations 
on  the  appointive  power  and  the  indirect  lim- 
itations of  the  congressional  appropriations 
provision,  command  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States.  Third,  they  bestowed  upon 
the  President,  subject  to  senatorial  treaty 
limitations,    an    indeterminate    prerogative 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  a  sweep 
of    prerogative    perhaps    best    described    by 
Hamilton  In  bis  1793  Pacificus  papers  aa  rest- 
ing upon  the  Introductory  clause  In  Article 
n  confiding  the  executive  power  to  the  Pres- 
ident, rather  than  upon  a  specific  enunMra- 
tlon  of  delegated  executive  functions.  This 
view  of  the  foreign  policy  prerogative  has 
been  confirmed  by  the   Supreme   Court  of 
the  United  States  In  the  well  known  Curtlas- 
Wrlgbt  case';  It  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
generally   limited   character    or   Indeed   the 
entire  absence  of  Internal  executive  preroga- 
tive, as  the  Youngstown  case  In  1962  made 
clear.>  Finally,  as  everyone  here  knows,  the 
exclusive  congressional  power  to  appropriate 
constitutes  a  general  check  upon  executive 
discretion  In  the  twilight  area  between  for- 
eign policy,  military  commitment,  and  war. 
But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  here  Is  that 
Madison's  Notes  on  the  Convention  make  It 
pretty  clear  that  the  Convention  associated, 
and  yet  distinguished,  all  four  of  these  func- 
tions as  they  Impinge  upon  the  entering  upon 
and  conduct  of  war — and  association  and  dis- 
tinction that  was  quite  evidently  deliberate, 
and  which  obviously  accorded  very  well  with 
the  general  notion  of  checks  and  balances  of 
that  day.  The  view  of  the  warpower  taken 
by  the  authors  of  the  Federalist  Papers  in 
general  accords  very  well  with  this  Interpre- 
tation. 

Less  obvious  is  a  second  characteristic  of 
the  way  the  Constitution  bandies  the  war 
power — which  seems  to  me  to  be  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  the  breakdown  of 
the  traditional  executive-congressional  rela- 
tionship with  respect  to  that  function  which 
has  occurred  In  the  last  thirty  years:  the 
Constitution  embodies  both  a  classic  rational- 
istic Enligbtment  and  a  Republican  view  of 
the  relationship  between  peace  and  war.  The 
Constitution  first  draws  an  extremely  sharp 
differentiation  between  the  state  of  peace. 
In  which  the  nation  ordinarily  finds  itself, 
and  the  state  of  war.  an  extraordinary  legal 
state  which  can  be  arrived  at  only  through 
a  specific  constltutlanal  process. 


I  United  States  v.  Curtlss-Wrlght  Export 
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TO  put  the  matter  differently  the  consti- 
tution treats  i>eace  as  the  normal  state  of 
affairs:  while  It  considers  war  to  be  abnormal. 
The  nation,  the  Constitution  Implicitly  as- 
sumes, will  normally  be  at  peace;  war  Is  a 
8p>eclal  and  extraordinary  condition,  which 
brings  into  operation  a  whole  series  of  ex- 
traordinary constitutional  potentialities,  I.e., 
with  respect  to  habeas  corpus  treason,  the 
right  of  the  states  to  reptel  Invasion  and 
so  on.  The  Constitution  also  assumes  that 
the  progress  of  a  war  itself  will  move  toward 
specific  termination  via  another  well  defined 
constitutional  process — that  of  the  treaty 
power.  This  view  of  war,  which  displaced  an 
older  circumstance  of  the  state  system  under 
which  the  distinction  between  peace  and 
war  was  bliirred,  and  which  treated  fighting 
as  the  normal  business  of  states,  had  been 
gaining  some  ground  since  its  clear  formu- 
lation by  Hugo  Qrotius  early  In  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

But  what  Is  perhaps  more  to  the  point 
here,  this  view  of  war  which  the  Consti- 
tution embodies  was  extraordinarily  prescient 
in  that  it  turned  out  to  fit  precisely  that 
American  pattern  of  belief  and  practice 
about  war  which  made  its  appearance  with 
the  emerging  synthesis  between  the  Amer- 
ican constitutlonea  system  and  political 
democracy  In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

For  the  American  people,  as  time  progressed, 
increasingly  embraced  the  notion  that  peace 
was  the  normal  state  of  affairs  for  a  con- 
stitutional democracy.  They  assumed — and 
the  assumption  is  already  clearly  evidenced 
in  Madison's  call  for  war  against  Great 
Br'taln  in  1812 — that  was  was  so  extraor- 
dinary, extraconstltutlonal  and  anti-demo- 
cratic a  state  of  affairs  as  to  be  justified 
only  when  the  nation  was  put  in  peril  by 
direct  attack.  PYirther  they  assumed,  correct- 
ly enough,  that  the  Constitution  entrusted 
the  reluctant  recognition  of  that  extraordi- 
nary state  of  affairs  to  a  formal  declaration 
by  the  legislative  representative  of  a  whole 
people.  The  situation  created  by  the  half- 
war  with  Prance  In  1798  and  the  subsequent 
punitive  measures  against  the  Barbary  Pirate 
states  I  would  regard  as  obsolescent  consti- 
tutionally at  the  time  they  occurred,  al- 
though it  is  to  be  observed  that  Congress 
sanctioned  the  Quasi  war  with  Prance 
through  the  adoption  of  at  least  four  major 
legflslatlve  measures. 

This  view  of  an  extremely  ahwp  constitu- 
tional distinction  between  peace  and  war — 
which  treated  peace  as  normal  and  war  as  an 
abnormal  state  of  affairs,  justified  only  as 
an  act  of  self-defense,  gained  ground  both  in 
executive  and  legislative  practice  and  in  the 
popular  conception  of  the  realities  Involved 
throughout  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuriee.  Thus  the  dominant 
pattern  of  political  belief  required  President 
Polk,  on  the  eve  of  the  Mexican  War  in  1846, 
to  announce  that  "American  blood  has  been 
shed  on  American  soil;  war  exists  by  act  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico".  Again  in  1898,  it 
was  Spain's  aggression  against  Cuba — on  our 
doorstep — which  led  to  Intervention  and  a 
formal  declaration.  In  1917,  Wilson,  pro- 
foundly aware  of  the  Imperatives  of  the 
American  peace-war  process,  waited  for  the 
"overt  act"  by  Germany  against  American 
shipping  before  asking  for  a  declaration  of 
war.  And  the  formal  design  of  war  declaration 
in  World  War  n,  arising  as  it  did  out  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  crisis,  where  the  Japanese  at- 
tack once  again  satisfied  the  deepest  require- 
ments of  American  conviction  and  belief, 
was  constructed  in  the  same  fashion.  Even 
the  Civil  War,  by  the  time  of  its  onset  a  con- 
flict between  two  constitutional  entitles  both 
dedicated  to  this  alrettdy  traditional  concept 
of  the  peace-war  relationship,  began,  with 
Confederate  attack  on  Port  Sumter,  a  devel- 
opment Lincoln  had  intuitively  recognized 


as  essential  were  the  appropriate  northern 
re^onse  of  "self-defense"  to  be  generated. 
Thus,  there  was,  for  more  than  160  years  of 
national  life,  an  Intimate  and  harmonious 
relationship  between  constitutional  provi- 
sion, the  "living  Constitution",  and  the  deep- 
est well-springs  of  pkopular  democratic  belief. 
There  was  another  element  in  this  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  century  formiila : 
the  role  the  United  States  occupied  in  the 
state  system,  together  with  the  existing  state 
of  technology  of  the  time.  The  sharp  and  spe- 
cial constitutional  designation  of  war  sis  a 
peculiar  and  abnormal  legal  state  of  affairs 
fitted  exactly  a  world  in  which  the  United 
States,  between  1815  and  1940,  dwelt  in  a 
state  system  virtually  devoid  of  the  ancient 
hereditary  European  curse  of  Imminent  nat- 
ural enemies.  In  the  western  hemisphere,  the 
United  States  confronted  only  decaying  em- 
pires and  technologically  and  politically  weak 
and  disorganized  states — none  of  them  ca- 
pable of  menacing  American  security.  As  for 
Europe,  the  much  abused  European  balance 
of  power  system,  the  existing  state  of  tech- 
nology In  relation  to  the  great  ocean  barrier, 
and  the  quasl-alllance  and  special  under- 
standing which  gradually  grew  up  between 
Britain  and  America  protected  the  United 
States  from  any  serious  menace.  On  its  part, 
the  United  States  renounced  all  power-state 
pretensions  to  a  role  In  Europe;  as  Monroe 
put  It,  "with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  we  have 
no  concern  .  .  .".  This  state  of  affairs  fitted 
In  precisely  with  a  constitutional  system 
which  isolated  war  as  a  legal  abnormality 
and  with  a  popular  myth  which  treated  war 
as  having  a  q>eclal  and  extraordinary  char- 
acter to  be  invoked  only  under  the  myth 
of  self-defense — the  democratic  idea  of  a 
bellum  jtiatum. 

Even  In  this  near-pastoral  state  of  affairs, 
the  steady  growth  of  executive  prerogative 
In  the  nineteenth  century  brought  about. 
In  a  number  of  Instances,  a  certain 
degree  of  Impingement  upon  the  constitu- 
tional war  powers  of  Congress.  The  process 
of  American  constitutional  history,  viewed 
from  one  possible  point  of  view,  is  the  story 
with  many  advances  and  retreats  of  the 
steady  exi>an8lon  of  executive  power — pre- 
rogative power.  If  one  wishes  to  put  It  that 
way,  In  spite  of  what  the  Court  has  chosen 
to  say  about  the  matter.  The  entrance  of 
the  Executive  upon  the  area  of  the  declara- 
tory power  with  resi>ect  to  war,  i.e.,  the 
lessening  of  the  distinction  between  "declar- 
ing" and  "waging,"  so  as  to  Increase  Ebcecu- 
tlve  discretion  and  lessen  that  of  Congress, 
is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Already 
in  1950.  Henry  Steele  Commager  was  able  to 
document  at  least  140  distinct  Instances  of 
executive  Initiative  In  something  like  war- 
making— I.e.,  the  resort  by  the  President  In 
his  role  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  move- 
ment of  armed  forces  In  such  a  way  as  to 
Increase  the  potential  for  war  as  a  matter  of 
executive  choice  and  at  the  same  time  to 
lessen  the  range  of  discretionary  choice  in 
the  exercise  of  Its  declaratory  powers  open 
to  Congress.  I  do  not  mean  thereby  to  Indi- 
cate any  acceptance  on  my  part  of  the  too- 
often  elucidated  argument  that  there  Is  no 
difference  between  the  constitutional  bal- 
ance between  Congress  and  the  Executive 
with  respect  to  peace-war  discretionary 
power  that  existed  before  1940  and  that 
which  exists  today.  Such  an  assumption.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  observer,  is  false. 

The  underlying  reasons  for  the  major  dis- 
turbance In  the  constltuUonal  balance  in 
war-making  power  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive  which  characterize  the  last 
thirty  years  are  rather  evident  to  everyone 
in  this  room  and  need  no  extensive  elucida- 
tion here.  They  Include  the  destruction,  be- 
tween 1914  and  1950  of  the  self -maintaining 
European  balance  of  power  system,  together 
with  the  concomitant  destruction  of  the 
ocean  barrier,  which  to  paraphrase  Walter 


Llppmann  has  ceased  to  be  a  barrier  and  hag 
become  Instead  a  three-  or  four-dimensioned 
highway.  Equally  evident  Is  the  role  of 
atomic  weaponry  in  Impinging  upon  the  area 
of  discretionary  rational  calculation  with 
respect  to  decisions  to  pass  from  peace  to 
war.  so  that  the  rationalistic  Enlightenment 
assumption  of  reasonable  calculation  em- 
bedded as  it  is  in  our  constitutional  system 
has  been  upset  and  In  part  thrust  into  the 
background.  (It  is  In  this  sense.  In  part,  that 
the  Initiation  of  war,  as  distinct  from  the 
waging  of  war,  has  to  some  extent  tended  to 
become  an  a-ratlonal  act.).  Third,  and  this 
Is  perhaps  the  most  devastating  development 
of  all,  the  emergence  of  the  United  Statee 
as  the  principal  guardian  of  a  gigantic 
power  sphere  in  which  a  constant  posture  of 
war-wlUngness  against  a  series  of  potenUal 
aggressor  imperlums  has  tended  to  imder- 
mlne  If  not  destroy  entirely  the  'peace  Is  nor- 
mal; war  is  abnormal"  conception  both  of 
constitutional  life  and  of  the  International 
order  as  they  developed  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  tragedy  of  a  polarized  world,  in  which 
a  geographic  power  area  has  to  be  defended 
against  constant  potential  incursion  or  redef- 
Inltion  by  other  states,  is  that  it  creates  a 
state  of  affairs  at  odds  with  the  fundamental 
ratlonaUstlc  republican  and  democratic 
genuls  of  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem. But  the  American  people.  It  is  extremriy 
Important  to  observe,  still  adhere  to  the  as- 
sumption of  the  "peace  is  normal— war  is  ab- 
normal" belief,  to  their  belief  in  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  maintaining  the  concept  of 
the  democratic  bellum  Justum  rather  than 
the  notion  of  war  for  the  sake  of  defining 
power  boundaries,  and  to  their  belief  in  the 
Importance  of  maintaining  the  element  of 
rationalistic  and  discretionary  public  analy- 
sis as  a  function  of  decisions  as  to  peace  ver- 
sus war.  It  is  within  this  frame  of  reference 
of  belief  that  the  Javlte  bill  Is  before  the 
Committee  today. 

In  this  complex  of  beliefs  and  constitu- 
tional practices  obsolete?  Is  it  simply  to  be 
dismissed  as  a  victim  of  what  sociologists 
sometime  fondly  label  "cultural  lag?"  It  is 
certainly  a  possible  argument.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  history  of  attempts  by  the  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  Senate,  since  1950  to 
protect,  defend,  and  preserve  some  element 
of  genuine  legislature  discretion  with  respect 
to  peace — war  decisions  yields  a  distinctly 
pessimistic  conclusion — there  has  been  a 
slow  but  steady  dlstlntegratlon — or  at  least 
decline — of  the  extent  of  congressional  con- 
trol of  that  discretion.  The  record  Is  one  of 
a  series  of  frustrated  expressions  of  good 
Intent,  resolutions  piled  upon  congressional 
reaolutlon  In  defense  of  Congressional  Con- 
stitutional i)rerogatIve,  all  to  no  great  pur- 
pose. 

There  were  two  decisive  "breaks"  In  the 
continuity  of  peace-war  relationships  be- 
tween Executive  and  the  Congress,  which 
tended,  when  taken  together,  to  damage  very 
badly  the  traditional  balance  of  power  with 
respect  to  peace-war  decisions  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive.  The  first  oc- 
curred between  May  of  1940  and  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  when  President  Roosevelt  was 
able  to  mobilize  mass  popular  support  to 
sanction  a  series  of  executive  acts  of  war — 
properly  described  as  that  when  seen  In  the 
context  of  International  law — beginning 
with  the  Destroyer-Base  deal  and  ending 
with  the  convoy  system  Instituted  against 
the  "rattlesnakes  of  the  Atlantic"  which  took 
from  congressional  hands  the  discretionary 
peace-war  decision  with  respect  to  the  strug- 
gle in  Europe.  This  is  intended  as  no  criti- 
cism of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  On  the  contrary, 
the  constitutional  tragedy  lies  precisely  in 
the  fact,  seen  in  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  historical  events  Involved, 
that  the  exercise  of  presidential  prerogative 
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which  stretched  the  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion well  beyond  the  breaking  point  appear 
to  have  been  necessary  to  national  survlTal. 
The  Preedentlal  measures  were  not  acts  of 
Irrespsonlble  executive  desixrtlsm;  rather  the 
contrary,  although  I  have  always  regarded 
It  as  doubly  tragic  that  they  did  on  occa- 
sion Involve  some  considerable  manipulation 
both  of  factual  and  legal  realities,  a  state 
of  affairs  which  has  been  known  to  recur 
since  that  time. 

The  second  major  "break"  in  congression- 
al-executive relations  with  respect  to  the 
war  power  came  In  two  developments  in  1950, 
both  of  them  In  connection  with  the  defense 
of  the  newly  emergent  American  power 
sphere  In  Asia  and  Europe,  which  the  United 
States  now  was  charged  with  maintaining 
and  defending.  The  first  was  President  Tru- 
man's decision  In  June,  1950,  to  intervene 
militarily  against  the  Communist  aggression 
in  South  Korea,  and  thus  to  take  the  United 
States,  by  an  act  of  executive  discretion 
alone.  Into  a  large  scale  war  on  the  continent 
of  Asia.  I  am  aware  that  the  President  acted 
nominally  in  defense  of  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  never 
assigned  police  forces  to  the  U.N.,  nor  had  it 
Implemented  the  earlier  United  Nations  Par- 
ticipation Act  of  1945. 

The  second,  and  closely  related  clrc\un- 
stance  In  point  of  time  and  national  policy, 
was  the  decision  of  the  Truman  Administra- 
tion that  year  to  place  seven  divisions  in  Ger- 
many as  a  kind  of  trip-wire  against  potential 
Soviet  aggression.  Now  In  spite  of  the  argu- 
ment to  the  contrary  which  relies  heavily 
upon  the  140  precedents  cited  earlier,  I  would 
contend  that  from  a  constitutional  point  of 
view  this  move  was  entirely  unprecedented. 
Seen  from  our  vantage-point  now,  it  con- 
stituted a  dangeroiiB  break  In  constitutional 
continuity.  For  never  before  had  a  President 
moved  armed  forces  of  such  a  number  and 
character  as  to  imply  total  national  military 
commitment  outside  the  confines  of  the 
United  States  or  its  territorial  environs  and 
possessions,  let  alone  overseas  into  the  an- 
cient cockpit  of  European  wars.  To  compare 
this  situation  with  President  Wilson's  land- 
ing the  marines  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1914  or  the 
first  Roosevelt's  Intervention  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo In  1904  is  to  ignore  power  relations, 
war  potential,  commitment,  and  geography. 
Again,  the  Executive's  decision  cannot  be 
condemned  merely  as  an  act  of  irresponsible 
presidential  despotism.  The  decision,  with 
all  its  tragic  potential,  was  in  a  sense  neces- 
sary. But  It  exposed  a  certain  tragic  incon- 
sistency between  the  ancient  peace-war  bal- 
ance between  Congress  and  the  Executive  in 
the  American  constitutional  system,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  decision-making  process  in 
the  marginal  area  between  diplomacy  and 
war  Inherent  in  the  defense  of  the  new 
American  power  system. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  label  the  various 
senatorial  and  congressional  resolutions  since 
1950  which  represent  attempts  to  recoup  the 
congressional  discretion  in  the  war  declara- 
tory power  as  exercises  in  futility,  but  they 
certainly  have  not  succeeded  to  any  impor- 
tant degree  in  restoring  the  constitutional 
balance  which  existed  In  the  matter  before 
that  time.  The  outcome  of  the  "great  debate," 
staged  in  the  Senate  early  In  1951  over  presi- 
dential versus  Congressional  warpower — a 
debate  precipitated  by  Senator  Robert  Taft's 
•tern  speech  denouncing  executive  "usurpa- 
tion of  power"  in  "violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States"  was  a 
serious  defeat  for  the  champions  of  congres- 
sional constitutional  war-declaring  preroga- 
tive. Not  only  did  the  President  refuse  to 
yield  up  any  acknowledgment  of  wrong-doing 
either  in  Europe  or  America;  what  was  more 


significant,  the  Senate  Itself  finally  in  ef- 
fect quietly  resigned  Itself  to  the  adoption  of 
a  very  weak  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  "the 
sense  of  the  Senate"  that  "In  the  interests 
of  sound  constitutional  process  .  .  .  con- 
gressional approval  should  be  obtained  on 
any  policy  requiring  the  movement  of  Amer- 
ican troops  abroad  .  . .'' 

The  precedents  here  were  decisive.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  did  gain  congressional  con- 
currence In  his  decision  to  defend  the  off- 
shore Chinese  Islands  in  1958.  But  the  Execu- 
tive-determined military  intervention  in 
Lebanon  in  1958,  the  Kennedy  moves  in  1962 
into  Thailand  and  Vietnam,  the  "Cuban 
naval  quarantine''  of  that  same  year  (polite 
terminology  for  a  blockade,  a  state  of  affairs 
described  In  all  textbooks  in  international 
law  as  recognizing  the  technical  existence  of 
a  state  of  war)  all  were  taken  without  so 
much  as  a  prior  bow  toward  the  congressional 
war-declaring  discretion.  In  the  same  class 
was  the  1965  intervention  in  Santo  Domingo. 
And  while  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  of 
August,  1964  represented  a  certain  recogni- 
tion of  congressional  constitutional  right, 
its  ultimate  effect  was  to  weaken  rather  than 
to  strengthen  congressional  prerogative,  since 
the  President  used  what  amounted  in  force 
to  nothing  like  a  full  declaration  of  war  to 
mount  a  full-scale  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
And  as  for  the  National  Commitments  Reso- 
lution of  June  1969,  declaring  It  to  be  the 
"Sense  of  the  Senate"  that  no  further  over- 
seas military  commitments  be  undertaken 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  not  only  is 
It  in  force  disturbingly  like  the  abortive  Sen- 
ate resolution  of  1950,  to  the  same  general 
end  but  also  It  has  had  so  far  no  perceptible 
effect  upon  the  executive — legislative  consti- 
tutional balance  with  respect  to  war-peace 
decisions. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  in  support  of 
the  Senate  731,  the  Javlts  bill.  The  measure 
obviously  poses  few  constitutional  problems 
In  the  Immediate  sense,  since  however  un- 
precedented it  is  In  direct  pursuance  of  the 
congressional  war  power.  As  an  attempt  to 
repair,  implement  and  revitalize  congres- 
sional discretion  with  respect  to  the  war 
power,  I  believe  that  it  expresses  the  will  of 
the  American  people,  in  their  long-standing 
conviction  that  "peace  Is  normal;  war  is  ab- 
normal;" that  for  that  reason  a  declaration 
of  war  requires  some  formal  national  affirma- 
tion, usually  a  democratic  affirmation  In  sup- 
port of  the  Idea  of  a  "bellum  justum."  It  Is 
as  a  reaffirmation  of  this  spirit  that  the  meas- 
ure, I  believe,  has  Its  achlef  value. 

In  terms  of  the  Javlts  bill's  practical  ef- 
ficacy as  a  means  of  imposing  limits  upon 
Executive  discretion  in  crisis  polltioo-milltary 
situations,  I  am  less  sure.  The  measure  ob- 
viously is  no  panacea.  Conceivably  the  limits 
upon  emergency  military  action  imposed 
upon  the  Executive  in  the  bill  might  well 
have  given  the  President  pause  on  the  eve 
of  such  acts  of  Intervention  as  those  In  Leb- 
anon or  Santo  Domingo,  which,  It  would  ap- 
pear, would  fall  outside  the  four  categories 
of  authorized  presidential  authority  to  resort 
to  military  action.  But  it  is  debatable,  both 
affirmatively  and  negatively,  whether.  If  the 
Javlts  bill  had  been  law  at  the  time.  It 
would  have  altered  seriously  the  element  of 
presidential  discretion  which  led  President 
Truman  to  make  his  fateful  decision  to  inter- 
pose American  military  force  against  the 
Communist  Invasion  of  South  Korea.  (There 
were  American  defense  forces  on  the  scene 
In  that  state,  and  the  President  construed 
American  action,  correctly  or  not,  as  in  de- 
fense of  American  obligations  under  the  UN 
Covenant).  Nor  would  the  bill  have  had 
much  meaning,  beyond  its  formal  applica- 
bility, had  American  ground  forces  In  Ger- 
many at  any  time  In  the  last  twenty  years 


been  put  under  massive  attack  from  acroa 
the  Elbe.  It  Is  conceivable,  of  course,  that 
the  bill,  if  its  spirit  were  carefully  observed, 
woiild  put  a  certain  limitation  upon  ptoten- 
tlal  American  intervention  In  a  Middle  East 
crisis,  although  it  is  dlfflctUt,  in  that  com- 
plex mess,  to  decide  whether  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  would  be  applicable  to  any  of  the 
variety  of  complex  situations  that  might 
develop. 

The  thirty-day  limitation  on  Executive  acts 
of  war  authorized  by  the  general  terms  of 
the  bill  but  unsupported  by  a  specific  dec- 
laration is  noble  in  Intent,  but  again  Its 
efficacy,  meaning,  and  applicability  might  be 
expected  to  vary  greatly  depending  upon 
clrctimstances.  Conceivably,  it  would  be  in 
situations  like  the  Lebanon  or  Santo  Do- 
mingo interventions  where  Its  llmltatlona 
might  be  brought  to  bear  most  effectively. 
But  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  thirty- 
day  limitation  would  have  much  meaning  in 
a  Korean-type  situation,  or  in  the  swift  onset 
of  a  general  war,  where  large-scale  engage- 
ment with  enemy  ground  forces  had  already 
occurred.  And  Its  Irrelevance  to  a  war  situa- 
tion where  atomic  wea[>onry  had  already 
come  into  play  Is  too  evident  for  extended 
comment. 

What  emerges  Is  that  a  measure  of  thlB 
kind  would  not  be  likely  to  have  any  great 
force  and  effect  In  controUlng  the  great 
crisis  situations,  upon  which  the  onset  of 
major  wars  have  turned.  The  diplomacy,  wise 
or  not,  which  may  have  brought  these  situa- 
tions about,  also  lies  beyond  the  purview  <^ 
the  bill.  In  show-down  military  cases,  neither 
the  Executive  nor  the  Congress  are  as  a  rule 
in  {xissesslon  of  any  very  large  measure  of 
discretion  as  to  the  appropriate  decisions, 
however  tragic,  which  must  be  taken  In  th« 
national  defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Javlts  Wll,  If  en- 
acted Into  law,  might  well  be  of  some  tsIim 
In  limiting  Executive  policy  in  those  In- 
stances where  some  small  scale  intervention 
is  contemplated  of  a  kind  that  presumably 
lies  outside  the  "enabling"  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Interventions  of  this  kind,  while  some- 
times justified,  have  a  way  of  damaging 
badly  the  American  Image  as  a  peace-loving 
constitutional  demjocracy,  while  in  at  least 
one  Instance,  that  In  Vietnam,  it  was  a  small- 
scale  Intervention  of  this  kind  which  even- 
tually was  transformed,  by  a  series  of  other 
seemingly  secondary  decisions.  Into  a  large- 
scale  war. 

A  measxu^  which  does  no  more  than  give 
the  Executive  pause  In  such  situations  will 
have  Justified  Itself.  In  any  event,  the  Javlts 
bill  expresses  a  belief  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  cherished  rather  widely  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  today,  regardless  of  any  Im- 
mediate opinions  they  may  entertain  about 
the  present  situation  in  Vietnam:  that  the 
exigencies  of  modern  technology,  diplomacy, 
and  power  have  distorted  rather  too  much 
the  constitutional  balance  between  Congress 
and  the  Executive  with  respect  to  those  fate- 
ful decisions  Involving  peace  and  war.  In  Its 
attempt  to  correct  that  Imbalance  the  Javlts 
bill  is  at  least  a  beginning. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  EAOLETON  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Friday  next,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  under  the  standing  order,  and 
action  on  any  unobjected-to  measures  on 
the  legislative  calendar,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  cMr.  E^clbton) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE    TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the  dls- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagletoh)  on  Friday  morning  next,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  the  period 
not  to  extend  beyond  10:45  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REGULATION  OF  PUBLIC  EXPOSURE 
TO  SONIC  BOOMS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  thie  bill  (S.  1117)  to  provide 
for  regulation  of  public  exposure  to  sonic 
booms,  «md  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  morning  biisiness  on 
Friday  next,  the  unfinished  business, 
Caloidar  No.  42,  8.  1117,  be  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  19.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  able  assistant  Republican 


leader  has  no  suggestions,  requests,  or 
statements,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  the 
program  for  Friday. 

On  Friday  next,  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  following  the  ex- 
piration of  an  adjournment. 

Immediately  after  the  disposition  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees, 
tuid  the  transaction  of  any  unobjected- 
to  business  on  the  legislative  calendar, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagliton)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  following  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  10:45  a.m.,  following  which 
the  then  unfinished  business.  Calendar 
No.  42,  S.  1117,  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate.  Time  between  10:45  ajn.  and 
11  ajn. — If  not  needed  for  additional 
morning  business — will  be  used  for  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  bill  and  will  be  im- 
controUed.  Controlled  time  will  begin 
running  at  11  a.m. 

Under  the  previous  agreement,  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  motion 
or  appeal  with  respect  to  S.  1117  will  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  amendment,  motion  or  appeal,  and 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill 
(Mr.  Magnttson).  Amendments  not  ger- 
mane will  not  be  received,  and  time  on 
the  bill  itself  will  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Magnttson)  smd  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  or  his  designee. 

Under  the  agreement,  any  Senator  in 
control  of  time  on  the  bill  may  allot  time 
thereunder  to  Senators  wishing  addi- 
tional time  on  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal — with  the  exception  of  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  of  course. 

Mr.  President,  a  yea-and-nay  vote  has 
been  ordered  on  S.  1117,  and  it  should 
occur  early  in  the  day  because  of  the 
limited  time  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  once 
again  to  the  fact  that  the  calendar  is 
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clear,  with  the  exception  of  the  pending 
business,  S.  1117,  and  it  Is  hoped  thatiui 
committees  will  utilize  the  time  to  re- 
port measures  to  the  Senate  for  early 
consideration  on  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MIS- 
SAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  may  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately  referred  during  the  ad- 
journment over  to  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M.  FRI- 
DAY, MARCH  19,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
imtll  10  ajn.  on  Friday  morning  next. 

llie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  51  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Friday,  March  19,  1971, 
at  10  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 

the  Senate  March  16,  1971: 

In  thx  DxPAsnuNT  of  Tbanspobtation 
Herbert  F.  DeSlmone,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 

be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

In  thx  National  Ockank  and  Atmosphzuc 
Aomin  istxation 

The  nominations  beginning  Donald  J.  Plor- 
wlck,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Richard 
A.  Zachariason,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNGRKssioNAi.  Rkcobo  on 
March  1,  1971. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—rMe^dai^,  March  16,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Bernard  A.  Peters.  O.S3..  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Maplewood,  N.J.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God  of  Infinite  wisdom  and 
imderstandlng,  we  beseech  You  in  these 
confused  years  to  inspire  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  with  Your  inspiration  and 
care.  Let  them  bear  witness  of  Your  prin- 
ciples, give  them  the  strength  and  cour- 
age to  form  a  right  conscience  and  to 
foUow  it. 

Let  none  of  the  hardships  that  are 
found  in  life  cause  faithlessness  or  im- 
patience. Let  thim  always  declare  them- 
selves for  the  ftit  and  Just.  May  their 
decisions  be  to|helr  glory. 

May  we  never  forget  our  blessings  and 
give  thanks  to  Thte,  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  4690, 
INCREASING  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 
AND  AMENDING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bUl  (H.R.  4690)  to  Increase  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes: 


CONTEKKNCS  Rkpokt  I H.  Rkpt.  No.  93-43) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4090)  to  Increase  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Libert; 
Bond  Act.  and  for  other  purpoees,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
f oUowlng : 

TTTIiE  U— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT 

INCXSA8K  IN  OLO-AOK,  SXniVIVOaS,  AND  DISAimjTT 
INSUSANCX  BXNXFITS 

Bmc.  aoi.  (a)  Section  316(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
table  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 
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109 

9120 

147.30 

201.50 

488 

492 

221.70 

40140 

26.41            26.94 

90.60 

110 

113 

99.70 

14160 

202.80 

493 

496 

223.10 

4ia  10 

26. 95             27. 46 

91.90 

114 

118 

101. 10 

151.70 

204.20 

497 

501 

224.70 

412.30 

27.47            28.00 

93.30 

119 

122 

102.  70 

154.10 

205.40 

502 

506 

22100 

414.50 

28.01            28.68 

94.70 

123 

127 

104.20 

156.30 

206.70 

507 

510 

227.40 

411)0 

28.69            2S.25 

96.20 

128 

132 

105.90 

15190 

20100 

511 

515 

221  SO 

41150 

29.26            29.68 

97.50 

133 

136 

107.30 

161.00 

209.30 

516 

520 

230.30 

420.70 

29.69           30.36 

98.80 

137 

141 

10170 

163.10 

210.60 

521 

524 

231.70 

422.40 

30.37           30.92 

100.30 

142 

146 

110.40 

165.60 

211.90 

525 

529 

233.10 

424.60 

30.93           31.36 

101. 70 

147 

150 

111.90 

167.90 

213.30 

530 

534 

234.70 

426.80 

31.37            32.00 

103.00 

151 

155 

113.30 

170.00 

214.50 

535 

538 

236.00 

42160 

32.01            32.60 

104.50 

156 

160 

115.00 

172.50 

215.80 

539 

543 

237.40 

430.80 

32.61            33.20 

105.80 

161 

164 

116.40 

174.60 

217.20 

544 

548 

239.00 

433.00 

33. 21            33. 88 

107.20 

165 

169 

11100 

177.00 

21140 

549 

553 

240.30 

435.20 

33.89            34.50 

108.60 

170 

174 

119.50 

179.30 

219. 70 

554 

556 

241. 70 

43150 

34.  51            35. 00 

110.00 

175 

178 

121.00 

181.50 

220.80 

557 

560 

242.90 

43130 

35.01            35.80 

111.40 

179 

183 

122.60 

183.90 

222.00 

561 

563 

244.20 

439.60 

35.81            36.40 

112.70 

184 

188 

124.00 

186.00 

223.10 

564 

567 

245.50 

441.40 

36. 41            37. 08 

114.20 

189 

193 

125.70 

18160 

224.30 

568 

570 

246.80 

442.70 

37.09           37.60 

115.60 

194 

197 

127.20 

190.80 

225.40 

571 

574 

24100 

444.40 

37.61            38.20 
38.21            39.12 

116.90 

198 

202 

12160 

192.90 

226.60 

575 

577 

249.30 

445.80 

118.40 

203 

207 

130.30 

195.50 

227.  70 

578 

561 

250.50 

447.50 

39.13           39.68 

119.80 

208 

211 

131.80 

197. 70 

22190 

582 

584 

251.80 

44180 

39. 69            40. 33 

121.00 

212 

216 

133.10 

199.70 

230.00 

585 

588 

253.00 

450.60 

40.  34            41. 12 

122.50 

217 

221 

134.80 

202.20 

231.20 

589 

591 

254. 4C 

451.90 

41. 13            41.  76 

123.90 

222 

225 

136.30 

204.50 

232.30 

592 

595 

255.60 

453.70 

41. 77            42. 44 

125.30 

226 

230 

137.90 

206.90 

233.50 

596 

598 

25190 

455.00 

42.45            43.20 

126.70 

231 

235 

139.40 

209.10 

234.60 

599 

602 

25110 

456.80 

43. 21            43.  76 

12120 

236 

239 

141. 10 

211. 70 

235.80 

603 

605 

259.40 

45110 

43.  77            44.  44 

129.50 

240 

244 

142.50 

214.80 

236.90 

606 

609 

260.60 

456.80 

44.45            44.88 

130.80 

245 

249 

143.90 

219.20 

23110 

610 

612 

262.00 

461.26 

44. 89            45.  60 

132.30 

250 

253 

145.60 

222.70 

239.20 

613 

616 

263.20 

462.90 

133.70 

254 

258 

147. 10 

227.10 

240.40 

617 

620 

764  50 

464.70 

134.90 

259 

263 

14140 

231.50 

241.50 

621 

623 

265.70 

466.00 

136.40 

264 

267 

150.10 

235.00 

242. 70 

624 

627 

267.00 

467.80 

137.80 

268 

272 

151.60 

239.40 

243.80 

628 

630 

2C120 

469.40 

139.20 

273 

277 

153.20 

246.80 

245.00 

631 

634 

269.50 

47L70 

14a  60 

278 

281 

154.70 

247.30 

246.10 

635 

637 

770.80 

473.90 

142.00 

282 

286 

156.20 

251. 70 

247.30 

638 

641 

272.10 

476.20 

• 

143.50 

287 

291 

157.90 

256.10 

248.40 

642 

644 

273.30 

47130 

144.70 

292 

295 

159.20 

259.60 

249.60 

645 

648 

274.60 

46160 

146.20 

296 

300 

160.90 

264.00 

250.70 

649 

652 

275.80 

482.70 

147.60 

301 

305 

162.  40 

26140 

653 

656 

276.60 

484.10 

148.90 

306 

309 

163.80 

272.00 

657 

660 

277.40 

465.50 

150.40 

310 

314 

165.50 

276.40 

661 

(65 

27140 

467.20 

151.  70 

315 

319 

166.90 

280.80 

666 

670 

279.40 

48100 

153.00 

320 

323 

168.30 

284.30 

671 

675 

260.40 

490.70 

154.50 

324 

328 

170.00 

28170 

676 

680 

281.40 

49t50 

155.90 

329 

333 

171.50 

293.10 

681 

685 

2S2.40 

494.20 

157.40 

334 

337 

173.20 

296.60 

681 

690 

263.40 

496  00 

158.60 

338 

342 

174.50 

301.00 

691 

695 

264.40 

497.70 

160.00 

343 

347 

176.00 

305.40 

696 

700 

285.40 

49150 

161.50 

348 

351 

177. 70 

308.90 

701 

70S 

28140 

501.20 

162.80 

352 

356 

179. 10 

313.30 

7QS 

710 

287.40 

503.00 

164.30 

357 

361 

180.80 

317. 70 

711 

7U 

268.40 

504.70 

165.60 

362 

365 

182.20 

321.20 

716 

720 

269.40 

50150 

166.90 

366 

370 

183.60 

325.60 

721 

72S 

290.40 

50120 

168.40 

371 

375 

185.  30 

330.00 

726 

730 

291.40 

siaoo 

169.80 

376 

379 

186.80 

333.60 

791 

736 

292.40 

511.70 

171.30 

380 

384 

18150 

33100 

796 

746 

29140 

5U.50 

172.50 

385 

389 

189.80 

342.40 

741 

746 

294.40 

515.20 

173. 90 

390 

393 

191. 30 

345.90 

746 

750 

295.40 

517.00". 

(b)  Section  303(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  when  two  or  more  persons  were 
entitled  (without  the  application  of  section 


303(j)(l)  and  secUon  328(b))  to  monthly 
benefits  under  section  303  or  233  for  January 
1971  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  of  such  insured  indi- 
vidual and  at  least  one  such  person  was  so 


entitled  for  December  1970  on  the  basis  of 
such  wages  and  self-employment  income, 
such  total  of  benefits  for  January  1971  or 
any  subsequent  month  shall  not  be  reduced 
to  leas  than  the  larger  of — 
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"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  benefit 
amount  determined  under  this  title  (Includ- 
ing this  subsection,  but  without  the  appli- 
cation of  section  222 (b) ,  section  202 (q) ,  and 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion), as  In  effect  prior  to  the  amendment 
of  this  subsection  In  March  1971,  for  each 
such  person  for  such  month,  by  110  percent 
and  raising  each  such  Increased  amount.  If 
It  U  not  a  multiple  of  $0.10,  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $0.10; 
but  In  any  such  case  (1)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of 
subparagraph  (B),  and  (11)  if  section  202 
(k)  (2)  (A)  was  applicable  In  the  case  of  any 
such  benefits  for  January  1971,  and  ceases  to 
apply  after  such  month,  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  applied,  for  and 
after  the  month  In  which  section  202(k)  (2) 
(A)  ceases  to  apply,  as  though  paragraph 
(1)  bad  not  been  applicable  to  such  total 
of  benefits  for  January  1971,  or". 

(c)  Section  215(b)(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strtltlng  out  "December  1969" 
each  time  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  1970". 

(d)  Section  216(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"PRIMAKT  INSDEANCX  AMOUNT  UNDKK  1969  ACT 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  n 
of  the  table  appearing  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  an  Individual's  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  law  In  effect  prior  to  the  amendment 
of  this  subsection  In  March  1971. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an 
individual  who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  or  section  223  before 
the  date  on  which  this  subsectlqn  was 
amended  In  March  1971,  or  who  died  before 
such  date." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  resi>ect  to  monthly  benefits 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  after  December  1970  and  with  re- 
spect to  lump-sum  death  payments  under 
such  title  In  the  case  of  deaths  occxirrlng  In 
and  after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 

(f )  If  an  Individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Seciuity  Act  for  December  1970 
on  the  basis  of  an  application  filed  In  or  after 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  and 
became  entitled  to  old-age  insurance  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  of  sych  Act  for  January 
1971,  then,  for  purposes  of  section  215(a)  (4) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (if  applicable) ,  the 
amount  In  column  IV  of  the  table  appearing 
In  such  section  215(c)  tat  such  Individual 
shall  be  the  amount  In  such  column  on  the 
line  on  whit^  In  column  n  appears  his  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  (as  determined  un- 
der ••ction  215(c)  of  such  Act)  Instead  of 
the  amount  In  column  IV  equal  to  the  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  on  which  his  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefit  Is  based. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tlona  2(a)(l0),  402(a)(7),  1002(a)(8),  1402 
(•)(8),  and  1802(a)  (13)  and  (14)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  each  State,  In  determin- 
ing need  for  aid  or  assistance  undera  State 
plan  approved  under  title  I,  X,  XTVlibr  XVI, 
or  part  A  of  title  IV,  of  such  Act,  may  disre- 
gard (and  the  plan  may  be  deemed  to  re- 
quire the  State  to  disregard) ,  in  addition  to 
any  other  amounts  which  the  State  Is  re- 
quired or  permitted  to  disregard  in  determin- 
ing such  need,  any  amount  paid  to  an  In- 
dividual under  title  II  of  such  Act  (or  xinder 
the  Ballraad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  by  rea- 
son of  the  first  proviso  in  section  3(e)  there- 
of). In  any  month  after  the  month  in  which 
this  Act  la  enacted,  to  the  extent  that  (1) 
such  payment  Is  attributable  to  the  Increase 


in  monthly  benefits  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system  for 
January,  February,  March,  or  April  1971  re- 
sulting from  the  enactment  of  this  title,  and 
(2)  the  amount  of  such  Increase  is  paid 
separately  from  the  rest  of  the  monthly  bene- 
fit of  such  Individual  for  January,  February, 
March,  or  April  1971. 

INCREASK  IN  BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 
AGE    72    AND   OVER 

Sec.  202.  (a)  (1)  Section  227(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$46"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$48.30",  and  by  striking  out  "$23"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$24.20". 

(2)  Section  227(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$46"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$48.30". 

(b)(1)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$48.30". 

(2)  Section  228(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$48.30",  and  by  striking  out 
"$23"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$24.20". 

(3)  Section  228(c)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$23"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$24.20". 

(4)  Section  228(c)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$48.30". 

(5)  Section  228(c)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$23"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$24.20". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
monthly  benefits  under  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  December  1970. 

INCREASE    or    EARNINGS    COtTNTEO    FOR    BENEFIT 
AND  TAX   PURPOSES 

Sec.  203.  (a)(1)(A)  Section  209(a)(5)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  prior  to  1972"  after  "1967". 

(B)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remunera- 
tion referred  to  in  the  succeeding  subsections 
of  this  section)  equal  to  $9,000  with  respect 
to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  Individ- 
ual during  any  calendar  year  after  1971,  is 
paid  to  such  individual  during  any  such 
calendar  year; ". 

(2)  (A)  Section  211(b)  (1)  (E)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  beginning 
prior  to  1972"  after  "1967",  and  by  striking 
out  ";  or"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and". 

(B)  Section  211(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
1971,  (1)  $9,000,  minus  (11)  the  amount  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  individual  during  the 
taxable  year;  or". 

(3)  (A)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (U)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "after  1967"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "after  1967  and  be- 
fore 1972,  or  $9,000  In  the  case  of  a  calendar 
year  after  1971". 

(B)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (ill)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striklnig  out  "after  1967"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "after  1967  and  begin- 
ning before  1972,  or  $9,000  in  the  case  of  a 
taxable  year  beginning  after  1971". 

(4)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  excess  over 
$7,800  in  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after 
1967"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  ex- 
cess over  $7,800  In  the  case  of  any  calendar 
year  after  1967  and  before  1972,  and  the  ex- 
cess over  $9,000  In  the  case  of  any  calendar 
year  after  1971". 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  1403(b)(1)(E)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self-employment  Income)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  beginning  before 
1972"  after  "1967",  and  by  striking  out  "; 
or"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 


(B)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code  la 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
1971,  (1)  $9,000,  minus  (11)  the  amount  of 
the  wages  paid  to  such  individual  during 
the  taxable  year;  or". 

(2)  Section  3121(a)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  virages)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$7,800"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,000." 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3122 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  service)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$7,800"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$9,000". 

(4)  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
returns  in  the  case  of  governmental  em- 
ployees in  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$7,800"  where  it  appears  in  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (c)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$9,000". 

(5)  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  Inserting  "and  prior  to  the  calendar 
year  1972"  after  "after  the  calendar  year 
1967"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "exceed  $7,800,"  the 
following:  "or  (E)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  year  1971,  the  wages  re- 
ceived by  him  during  such  year  exceed  $9,- 
000,";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  before  1972, 
or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect  to  the 
first  $9,000  of  such  wages  received  in  such 
calendar  year  after  1971". 

(6)  Section  6413  (c)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  In 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  $7,800  for  any  calendar 
year  after  1967"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$7,800  for  the  calendar  year  1968,  1969,  1970, 
or  1971,  or  $9,000  for  any  calendar  year  after 
1971". 

(7)  Section  66S4(d)(2)(B)(U)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  failure  by  individual  to  pay 
estimated  Income  tax)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$6,600"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$9,000". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  (1)  and  (a)  (3)  (A),  and  thu  amendmenU 
made  by  subsection  (b)  (except  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (7)  thereof),  shaU  apply  only  with 
respect  to  remuneration  pcUd  after  December 
1971.  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)(2),  (a)(3)(B),  (b)(1),  and  (b)(7)  shaU 
apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  1971.  The  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)(4)  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  calendar  years  after  1971. 

CHANGES  IN  TAX  SCHEDX7I.KS 

Sec  204.  (a)(1)  Section  3101(a)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for 
purposes  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  and  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975,  the 
rate  shall  be  5.0  percent;  and 

"(5)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1975,  the  rate  shall  be  6.15  per- 
cent." 

(2)  Section  3111(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes  of 
old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsabUlty  Insurance) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3) ,  and  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foU  owing: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  years  1973,  1974,  and  1976,  the  rate 
shall  be  6.0  percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31.  1975,  the  rate  shall  be  5.15 
percent." 
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(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  apply  o^7  w^l*^  respect  to  tax- 
able   years    beginning    after    December    31, 
1971    The  remaining  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  only  vrtth  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  31,  1971. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Mr.  Mills, 
Mr.  Watts, 
Mr.  Ullman, 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Betts, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Long, 

Mr.  ANDERSON, 

Mr.  Talmaoce, 
Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Curtis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4690) 
to  increase  the  public  debt  :imlt  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act,  and  for  other  purpoees,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

increase  in  social  securitt  benefits 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  the  House 
bin  a  new  title  n  Increasing  social  security 
benefits  and  making  related  changes  in  the 
OASDI  program. 

1.   OASDI   benefit   increase 

The  Senate  amendment  increases  regular 
OASDI  benefits  by  10  percent  with  a  mini- 
mum primary  insurance  amount  of  $100  a 
month  beginning  January  1971. 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  that  fam- 
ilies coming  on  the  rolls  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  benefit  Increase,  as  well  as 
families  already  on  the  rolls  on  such  effective 
date,  will  be  guaranteed  the  full  aimount  of 
the  10-percent  Increase.  When  social  security 
benefits  have  been  increased  In  the  past,  the 
family  maximum  amounts  have  not  been  In- 
creased since  they  were  based  on  a  percentage 
of  the  worker's  average  monthly  wage,  which 
does  not  change  with  a  benefit  Increase.  The 
Senate  amendment  would  change  the  basic 
nature  of  the  family  maximum  by  making 
it  a  percentage  of  the  primary  Insurance 
amount  rather  than  a  percentage  of  the 
worker's  average  monthly  wage.  The  Senate 
amendment  would  eliminate  a  problem  which 
has  arisen  whenever  social  security  benefits 
have  been  increased  in  the  past.  Those  fam- 
ilies whoee  benefits  are  limited  by  the  family 
maximum  and  who  came  on  the  rolls  after 
the  effective  date  of  a  benefit  Increase  have 
not  shared  In  the  i)ercentage  Increase  en- 
acted. Those  families  on  the  rolls  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  a  benefit  Increase  have  been 
granted  the  benefit  Increase  under  a  saving 
clause  which  has  accompanied  every  recent 
benefit  increase. 

The  conference  agreement  accepts  a  10-per- 
cent benefit  Increase  (Including  the  Increase 
In  family  maximum  benefits)  as  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  but  with  the  10-percent  In- 
crease applied  to  the  minimum  benefit  with 
a  resulting  minimum  benefit  of  $70.40  rather 
than  $100. 

The  Managers  believe  that  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  Increase  the  minimum  benefit 
amount  beyond  the  10  percent  provided  In 
the  conference  agreement  at  this  time  since 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Is  pres- 
ently considering  social  security  legislation, 
and  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Managers 
that  the  minimum  benefit  is  among  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  Included  in  that  considera- 
tion. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  each  State 


is  permitted  (in  determining  the  need  of  Its 
public  assistance  recipients)  to  disregard  any 
retroactive  payment  of  the  OASDI  benefit 
Increase  provided  by  the  bill  for  the  months 
of  January  through  April  of  1971  which  Is 
expected  to  be  paid  out  (by  separate  check) 
In  June. 

TABLE  l.-ILLUSTRATIVE  MONTHLY  BENEFITS  PAYABLE 
UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE  CONFERENCE 
AGREEMENT 

Benefit  imount 


Worker 


Couple 


Average 
monthly 
earnings 


Confer-  Confer- 
ence ence 
Present        agree-  Present         egree- 
law         ment  law           ment 


J76 »4.00 

$114 91.90 

J150 101.70 

$250 132.30 

$350 161.50 

$450 189.80 

$550 218.40 

$650 250.70 

$750 (') 


$70. 40 

$96.00 

$105.60 

101. 10 

137.90 

151.70 

111.90 

152.60 

167.90 

145.60 

138.50 

218.40 

177.70 

242.30 

266.60 

208.80 

284. 70 

313.20 

240. 30 

327.60 

360.50 

275.80 

376. 10 

413.70 

295.40 

(') 

443.10 

>  Not  applicable,  since  the  highest  possible  average  earnings 
is  $650. 

2.  Increase  in  benefits  for  certain  individuals 
age  72  and  over 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  5-per- 
cent Increase  in  the  special  benefits  payable 
to  certain  individuals  age  72  and  over  who  are 
not  Insured  for  regular  benefits.  This  Increase 
would  be  effective  for  January  1971  and  would 
raise  payments  from  $46  to  $48.30  for  in- 
dividuals and  from  $69  to  $72.50  for  couples. 

The  conference  agreement  accepts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment. 

3.  Liberalization  of  earnings  test 

Under  present  law,  a  beneficiary  may  earn 
up  to  $1,680  annually  (or  up  to  $140  in  a 
month)  with  no  reduction  in  social  security 
benefits.  Each  $2  earned  between  $1,680  and 
$2,880  results  in  a  $1  reduction  in  benefits; 
each  $1  earned  above  $2,880  reduces  bene- 
fits by  $1.  The  Senate  amendment  would 
make  two  changes,  effective  January  1971 : 

(a)   Beneficiaries  could  earn  up  to  $2,400 


annually  (up  to  $200  in  1  month)  with  no  re- 
duction in  benefits. 

(b)  For  all  earnings  above  $2,400,  bene- 
fits would  be  reduced  $1  for  each  $2  earned. 

This  provision  Is  omitted  from  the  con- 
ference subetitute. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  managers 
that  the  House  will  be  considering  this  mat- 
ter m  connection  with  social  security  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  they  expect  that  the 
legislation  reported  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  earnings  test. 

4.  Changes  in  social  security  taxes 

The  cost  of  the  Senate  amendment  would 
be  met  by  increasing  the  tax  base  from  $7,800 
to  $9,000  a  year,  beginning  January  1972,  and 
by  Increasing  the  tax  rates  on  employers  and 
employees.  The  tax  base  would  similarly  be 
increased  for  the  self-employed,  although  the 
tax  rates  for  them  scheduled  In  present  law 
would  not  be  raised. 

Under  present  law,  the  OASDI  tax  rate  is 
scheduled  to  remain  at  4.6  percent  through 
1972  and  to  Increase  to  5  percent  In  1973  and 
thereafter.  Under  the  Senate-passed  amend- 
ment, the  rates  would  Increase  to  6  percent 
in  1973  (as  under  present  law) ,  to  5.3  percent 
in  1976,  and  to  5.6  percent  in  1981. 

The  allocation  of  taxable  wages  to  the  dls- 
ablUty  Insurance  trtist  fund  would  be  In- 
creased under  the  Senate  amendment  from 
1.1  percent  today  to  1.26  percent  beginning 
In  1981. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  the  In- 
crease in  the  tax  base  from  $7,800  to  $9,000  a 
year  effective  January  1972  provided  under 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Omission  of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  providing  a  $100  minimum  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  and  increasing  the 
earnings  limit  reduces  the  cost  of  the  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  an  increase  in  taxes  In  1976  and 
after  from  5  percent  to  5.15  percent  for  em- 
ployers and  employees.  This  change  results 
in  keeping  the  program  on  an  actuarially 
sound  basis. 

In  addition,  the  conference  agreement 
omits  the  change  in  the  aUocation  to  the  dls- 
abUlty Insurance  trust  fund. 


TABLE  2.-S0CIAL  SECURITY  TAX  RATES  AND  MAXIMUM  ANNUAL  SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES  FOR  EMPLOYEES,  EMPLOYERS 

AND  SELF-EMPLOYED 


Employees  and 

employers. 

each 

Self-employed 

OASDI] 
(percent) 

■       HI 
(percent) 

«   ToUl 
(percent) 

Maximunl 
.    tax* 

OASDI 
(percent) 

HI 
(percent) 

Total 
(percent) 

MaiMigm 

Ux 

Present  law: ' 

1971-72     

4.6 

0.6 
.65 
.7 
.8 
.9 

.6 

.6 

.65 

.7 

.8 

.9 

5.2 

5.65 

5.7 

5.8 

5.9 

5.2 

5.2 

5.65 

5.85 

5.95 

6.05 

$405.60 
440.70 
444.60 
452.  40 
460.20 

405.60 
468.00 
508.50 
526.50 
535.50 
544.50 

6.9 

7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 

6.9 
6.9 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 

0.6 
.65 
.7 
.8 
.9 

.6 

.6 

.65 

.7 

.8 

.9 

7^65 
7165 

$585.00 

1973-75        

5.0 

596.70 

1976-79       

5.0 

600.60 

1980-86                

5.0 

60140 

1987  and  after 

5.0 

616.20 

Conference  agreement: 

1971          

4.6 

585.00 

19721    

4.6 

675.00 

1973-75'        

5.0 

688.50 

1976-79'       

5.15 

693.00 

1980-86 •        

5.15 

702.00 

1987  and  after  > 

5.15 

711.00 

1  Tax  rates  apply  to  annual  earnings  up  to  $7,800. 

ACTUARIAL   COST   ESTIMATES 

The  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  system,  as  modified  by  the  con- 
ference agreement,  has  an  estimated  long- 
range  cost  that  is  In  close  balance  with 
income.  The  Old-Age,  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance portion  of  the  program  has  an  actuarial 
Imbalance  of  —0.06  percent  of  taxable  pay- 
roU  whUe  the  DI  portion  has  an  Imbalance 
of  —0.04  percent  of  taxable  payroll.  As  a 
whole,  the  OASDI  system  has  an  actuarial  im- 
balance of  —0.10  percent  of  taxable  payroll, 
which  is  within  the  acceptable  limit  of  TarlA- 
tlon  for  long-range  financing.  Accordingly, 
the  OASDI  system  as  modified  by  the  con- 
ference agreement  is  actuarlaUy  sound. 

The  combined  employer-employee  rate  for 


>  Tax  rates  apply  to  annual  earrings  up  to  $9,000. 

the  Old-Age,  Svirvlvors,  and  DlsabUlty  In- 
surance system  Is  compared  with  present  law 
in  the  foUowlng  table: 


TABLE  3. 

—OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS  AND 
DISABILITY  INSURANCE 

|ln  percent! 

Combined  employer 

rate 

■waployee 

Calendar  year 

Present  '>aw 

Confer  erice 
agreement 

1971  to  1972  

9.2 

12 

1973  to  1975 

10.0 

10.0 

1976  and  after    .  .. 

10.0 

10.3 
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The  allocation  to  the  Disability  IziBxirance 
program  would  iinder  the  conference  agree* 
ment  be  exactly  aa  under  the  present  law — 
namely,  1.1  percent  of  taxable  payroll  for  all 
future  years. 

The  self-employed  rate  for  OASDI  will  also 
be  the  same  under  the  conference  agreement 
as  under  present  law — namely  8.9  percent  In 
1971-72  and  7.0  percent  thereafter. 

The  following  table  traces  the  changes  In 
actuarial  balance  of  the  OASDI  system  from 
Its  situation  under  present  law,  according  to 
the  latest  estimates,  to  that  under  the  con- 
ference agreement: 

TABLE  4.— CHANGES  IN  ACTUARIAL  BALANCE  OF  OLD-AGE, 
SURVIVORS,  AND  DISABILITY  SYSTEM  AS  PERCENTAGE 
Of  TAXABLE  PAYROLL,  BY  TYPE  OF  CHANGE.  INTER- 
MEDIATE-COST ESTIMATES.  PRESENT  LAW  AND  CON- 
FERENCE  AGREEMENT 


OASI 


01 


ToUl 


AchiaritI  balanea  o*  praMnt  systtm 

„<*»"•« •fO.29  +0.05  +0.34 

$9,000  Mrninfs  base  In  1972 -.25  +02  +27 

IO-p«rc*nt  bantfit  IncriaM -.78  —.10  —88 

LHMfaHzad  maiimum  family 

b«n»ms -.05  -.01  -.06 

Rtvistd  contribution  KiMdul* -f-.23  .00  +.23 

Total  effect  of  amandments  .  — .35  —  09  —  44 
Actuarial  balanca  undar  ItM  coa- 

faranca  acraamant -.06  —.04  —  10 


Additional  OASDI  benefit  payments  re- 
sulting from  the  conference  agreement,  for 
selected  years  In  the  shortrun  future,  are 
shown  In  the  following  table,  by  provision: 

TABU  5.-ESTIMATED  ADDITIONAL  OASDI  BENEFIT  PAY- 
MENTS IN  CALENDAR  YEARS  1971,  1972.  AND  1975 

(IrnnUlieflSot  Mlan\ 


1971       1972 


1975 


GsoanllOpareairtbanafidncraaia..  $3,120    $3,572     $3,994 

3  pareant  incruv  m  spacial  pay- 
mants  to  noninsurad  and  transi- 
tional inwrad  parsons  aiad  72 
••do»»r ig  14  g 

Ubaralizad  tamly  maxifflum  bana- 
'*'' 20  63  152 

Tow sTise    1649     Tiii 


The  following  table  shows  short-range  esti- 
mates of  the  progress  of  the  OASI  and  DI 
Trust  Funds,  combined,  under  present  law, 
and  under  the  system  as  modified  by  the 
conference  agreement : 

TABLE  6.-PR00RESS  OF  THE  OASI  AND  DI  TRUST  FUNDS 
COMBINED.  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW  AND  UNDER  THE 
SYSTEM  AS  MODIFIED  BY  THE  AMENDMENTS,  CALEN- 
DAR YEARS  1971-75 

llnbiNIOMl 


Incoma 

Outso 

Calandar 
yaar 

Confar- 

Praaant            anca 

law    agraamant 

Confar- 

Prasant            anca 

Isw    airaamant 

1971 

$41.9         $41.8 
45.7           47.7 
52.1           55.3 

513  58.9 

514  62.3 

$35.3           $38.4 

36.9             40.6 

38.4  42.3 
39.9             44.0 

41.5  45.7 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Nat  inaaasa  in 
fundi 

Assets,  end  of 
yaar 

Calaadar 
yaai 

Conlar- 

anca 

Praaant       afraa- 

law          mant 

Confar- 
anca 

Prasant         agraa- 
law            ment 

1171 

1172 

1973 

1974 

W75 

US          $3.4 
•.9            7.2 

13.7          U.0 
15.4          14.9 
U.t          1C.6 

$44.7           $414 

53.5  48.6 
67.3            61.6 

82.6  71.5 
«.5           93.1 

Mr.  Mnxs, 
Mr.  Watts, 
Mr.  Ullmak, 

Mr.  BTBNn  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Bktts, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mr.  LoNO, 
Mr.  Andkbson, 
Mr.  TAI.1CAO0X, 

Mr.  BXNNCTT, 

Mr.  Cttbtib, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  4690)  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  further,  that  all 
points  of  order  against  the  report  be 
waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  that  this  pro- 
posal is  of  such  importance  that  it 
deserves  an  explanation  before  granting 
the  privilege  of  waiving  all  points  of 
order,  as  well  as  the  immediate  consid- 
eration which,  of  course,  sets  aside  the 
3-day  rule. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrleld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  my  good 
friend,  yielding  to  me.  I  must  agree,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  comment  raised  by  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  an  imusual  pro- 
cedure that  I  am  asking  for  today.  I 
want  to  do  this  in  order  to  obtain  prompt 
consideration  by  the  House  on  the  sev- 
eral matters  that  are  involved  in  this 
legislation. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  debt  ceil- 
ing requires  immediate  action,  as  the 
debt  is  now  at  the  existing  ceiling.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are 
spending  at  the  rate  of  about  $4  billion 
a  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl  par- 
don my  interruption,  did  he  say  this 
Government  is  spending  at  the  rate  of 
$4  billion  per  week? 

Mr.  BiflLLS.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  rate  of  our  spending  at  the  present 
time.  If  we  do  not  approve  the  legislation 
today,  so  that  it  can  be  promptly  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body  and  sent  to  the 
President  so  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
sign  it  as  soon  as  possible,  in  my  opinion 
there  could  be  bills  presented  to  the 
Treasury  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
that  the  Treasury  will  not  be  able  to  pay. 

Now,  if  I  may  proceed  further,  the 
only  thing  involved  in  the  conference 
report  itself  ts  the  increase  in  social  se- 
curity pajmients  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1971,  of  10  percent  across  the  board, 
plus  a  5-percent  increase  for  those  who 
are  72  years  of  age,  and  not  entitled  to 
regular  social  security  benefits.  That  is 
all  that  is  in  the  ccoiference  report,  ex- 
cept of  course  the  fin«nclng  provisions 
are  also  in  it.  We  will  raise  on  January  1, 
1972,  the  existing  $7,800  taxable  wage 
base  to  $9,000.  This  was  reccanmended 


by  the  administration  to  go  into  effect 
at  an  earlier  date,  but  the  Senate  fixed 
it  at  January  1,  1972.  and  it  was  Im- 
possible for  us  to  move  it  to  an  earlier 
date.  That  would  have  been  beyond  the 
power  of  the  conference  committee. 

Now  the  reason  we  must  have  waivers 
of  points  of  order  on  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  reason  I  am  asking  for  that 
Is  because  under  the  House  rules  the  10- 
percent  social  security  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill  that  the  House 
passed— that  bill  dealt  only  with  the  debt 
celling.  So  anyone  could  make  a  point  ot 
order  and  it  would  have  stood.  Then  it 
might  have  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  the  legislation  could  not  other- 
wise be  considered  prior  to  Friday.  In 
my  opinion,  under  those  clrcumstancea, 
it  could  not  then  become  law  until,  possi- 
bly, sometime  next  week  because  the 
manager  of  the  Senate  conferees  advised 
us  he  would  not  be  in  town  after  tonight 
So  I  hope  we  can  get  this  matter  disposed 
of  here  so  they  can  dispose  of  it  on  the 
Senate  side  and  the  President  can  sign  It 
as  soon  as  it  Is  sent  to  him.  We  should 
not  get  into  this  Impasse  of  the  Tr^ury 
possibly  not  being  able  to  pay  its  bills  for 
the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Gross.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  disagreement  among 
the  Members  with  regard  to  the  items  in 
this  particular  conference  report. 

In  the  first  place,  the  debt  ceiling  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  really  were  not  in  con- 
ference. The  two  Houses  acted  identically 
with  respect  to  those  Items.  If  that  Is 
all  there  was  involved,  we  would  not  even 
be  considering  a  conference  report 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  Is  correctly 
stating  the  situation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  bill 
would  automatically  bo  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. We  would  receive  the  Senate  mes- 
sage and  send  the  bill  down  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Situation  has  been  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Senate  added  some 
social  security  amendments.  The  only 
amendment  retained  by  the  conferees 
and  before  the  House  10-percent  across- 
the-board  increase  in  benefits  and  the 
correlative  financing,  and  the  5-percent 
increase  in  the  special  benefits  paid 
from  the  general  fund  to  certain  individ- 
uals over  age  72.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anybody  on  this  floor  who  would  vote 
against  the  10-percent  increase  retroac- 
tive to  January  1.  I  think  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  this  is  desirable  and 
that  it  is  needed. 

Under  the  former  rules  of  the  House, 
we  would  simply  have  brought  the  bill 
back  to  the  House.  Somebody  could  have 
raised  the  question  asking  us  to  explain 
why  we  accepted  something  that  was 
not  germane  smd  we  would  have  had  to 
explain  the  situation  Just  as  we  are  ex- 
plaining It  now.  We  think  while  it  is  not 
germane,  it  Is  a  matter  that  both  Houses 
are  in  agreement  on  and  favorable  con- 
sideration in  this  context  would  expe- 
dite matters.  The  only  reason  for  the 
present  procedure  is  because  the  new 
rules  we  adopted  provide  a  special  pro- 
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cedure  on  nongermane  amendments  ad- 
ded by  the  Senate.  If  we  were  to  follow 
the  procedure  of  the  new  rules,  it  would 
delay  both  the  10-percent  across-the- 
board  social  security  increase  and  also, 
very  importantly,  the  increase  in  borrow- 
ing authority  that  we  know  we  must  pro- 
vide the  executive  brsinch.  If  we  do  not 
act  now  it  is  going  to  cause  the  Treasury 
some  costly  oiierations  in  the  next  few 
days,  which  we  might  Just  as  well  avoid 
by  taking  this  procedure. 

Bo,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  plead  with 
any  Member  of  the  House  not  to  impose 
hurdles  at  this  time  on  this  most  impor- 
tant legislation.  It  is  important  so  far 
as  both  aspects  of  the  bill  are  concern- 
ed— one,  relating  to  the  borrowing  au- 
thority and.  the  other,  relating  to  the  in- 
crease in  benefits  for  our  elderly  people 
who  are  dependent  upon  their  social  se- 
curity check. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  record  very  clear  that  all 
that  is  Involved  in  a  vote  on  this  con- 
ference report  Is  the  10-percent  across- 
the-board  Increase  in  social  security 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1971,  the  In- 
crease in  the  special  payments  for  per- 
sons age  72  and  over,  plus  the  tax 
provisions  that  continue  to  keep  the  fund 
actuarially  sound  When  a  Member  votes 
on  this,  that  is  all  he  is  voting  on. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
understands  that  when  a  Member  votes 
for  this  proposal,  it  may  be  construed 
that  by  Indirection  he  Is  voting  for  an 
Increase  in  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Oh,  I  would  not  Interpret 
it  that  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  voted  against  an 
Increase  In  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  an  appropriate  ration- 
ale, frankly,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
because  it  if  were  not  for  the  10-percent 
proposal,  the  across-the-board  increase 
in  social  secm-ity  benefits,  this  matter 
would  not  be  before  the  House;  no  fur- 
ther action  in  that  area  by  the  Congress 
would  be  needed.  The  only  reason  the 
issue  is  before  the  House  is  the  10-percent 
across-the-board  Increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin  is  overlooking  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  a  vote  on  the  passage 
of  this  conference  report,  and  I  want  the 
record  to  show  that  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  this  increase  in  the  debt  ceil- 
ing, and  so  voted  when  that  issue  alone 
was  before  the  House  a  few  days  ago. 

I  am  going  to  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  and  will  vote  for  the 
conference  report  only  l)ecause  I  believe 
an  increase  in  benefits  to  social  security 
beneficiaries  is  justified.  But  I  Just  do 
not  like  this  method  of  doing  business 
even  though  the  Government  is  about  to 
exceed  the  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  and  then  I  will  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  gentleman  has  said.  Certainly  It  is 
only  because  of  what  the  gentleman  has 
observed  that  I  have  asked  for  this  un- 
usual procedure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MTTiTfl  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
dispensed  with.  We  have  discussed  It 
fully. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman,  for  my  benefit 
and  for  the  benefit  of  other  Members  of 
the  House,  what  is  planned  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  increased  retirement 
benefits,  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  and  the  need  to  provide  wid- 
ows with  their  full  entitlement? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man asking  me  that  question.  Let  me  re- 
spond hurriedly  to  the  gentleman.  We 
asked  the  Members  of  the  Senate  con- 
ference group  to  recede  from  the  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  retirement  test  and 
the  minimum  benefit  because  those  mat- 
ters are  presently  being  considered  in 
connection  with  HJl.  1,  which  is  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  We 
wanted  them  to  let  us  initiate  any  ac- 
tion which  might  be  taken  on  these  mat- 
ters rather  than  having  it  initiated  on 
the  Senate  side.  I,  of  course,  do  not  pur- 
port to  say  what,  if  any,  action  we  may 
or  may  not  take.  We  viewed  the  10  per- 
cent as  a  matter  of  immediate  urgency, 
or  immediate  necessity,  but  the  other 
matters  we  do  have  time  to  consider  later. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  sentiments  on  this  bill  with 
the  amendment  to  increase  social  secu- 
rity benefits  by  10  percent  are  mixed. 

On  the  one  hand.  I  am  delighted  we 
have  brought  the  matter  to  a  final  vote  In 
the  house  and  that  these  increases  now 
are  a  near  certainty. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed that  the  Increase  is  only  10  per- 
cent. An  Increase  of  15  to  20  i>ercent  Is 
needed  and  certainly  could  be  economi- 


cally justified  in  the  wcJce  of  inflation 
which  has  continued  over  the  past  15 
months  while  social  security  benefits 
have  remained  fixed. 

Also  there  is  no  provision  in  this  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  the  much  needed 
rise  in  the  minimum  monthly  benefit. 
This  10-percent  increase  will  bring  the 
minimum  benefit  to  Just  over  $70  a 
month  which  simply  is  not  adequate.  It 
has  been  pretty  well  established  that  the 
minimum  benefit  fioor  today  should  be  no 
less  than  $100. 

Finally,  no  provision  is  made  in  this 
legislation  for  a  further  easing  of  the 
overstrlngent  earnings  limitation  which 
restricts  annual  outside  earnings  to 
$1,680.  Legislation  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  last  year  would  have  eaaed 
the  limitation  of  $2,000  and  $2,400.  re- 
spectively. However,  this  legislation  died 
before  final  action  could  be  taken. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  view  this  leg- 
islation which  we  approve  today  as 
simply  a  stopgap  measiu^.  We  must 
further  this  year  complete  these  im- 
finlshed  tasks  which  are  required  to  bring 
social  security  benefit*  in  time  with  the 
economics  of  our  times.  We  must  increase 
benefits  an  additional  5  to  10  percent;  we 
must  raise  the  basic  minlmiim  to  no  less 
than  $100  per  month;  and  we  must  ease 
the  outside  earnings  limitation.  I  be- 
lieve the  conunittee  can  do  this  and  am 
hopeful  that  we  will. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  lO-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  for  more  than 
26  million  beneficiaries  of  social  security 
benefits.  While  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  as  comprehensive  as  most  of 
us  would  like,  it  is  a  further  indication 
that  the  Congress  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  our  country  owes  a  great  detot  to  our 
senior  citizens  and  proposes  to  take  ap- 
pr<w>riate  action  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  its  con- 
sideration of  H.R  1  will  recommend  fur- 
ther increases  and  reforms,  in  meeting 
the  realistic  needs  of  ovu-  people.  People 
living  on  fixed  incomes  are  the  forgotten 
people  of  the  inflationary  period  and  it  is 
up  to  the  Congress  to  restore  their  pur- 
chasing power  and  to  help  them  meet 
today's  high  costs  of  living. 

Though  I  may  not  agree  fully  with  the 
other  conditions  of  this  conference  re- 
port relative  to  the  national  debt  ceiling 
and  interest  on  bonds,  I  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  this  social  security  increase  s\ir- 
passes  all  other  considerations. 

I  would  urge  the  President  to  act 
quickly  to  sign  this  legislation  so  that 
this  much  needed  income  wUl  become 
available  to  our  retired  citizens. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  sponsored  legislation  to  provide  a 
10-percent  across-the-board,  retroac- 
tive to  January  1,  1971.  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  with  minimum  pay- 
ments of  $100  and  an  Increase  in  the  in- 
come earnings  limitaticm  to  at  least 
$2,400,  I  intend  to  support  this  confer- 
ence report  on  HJl.  4690  and  I  most  earn- 
estly urge  Its  approval  by  the  very  great 
majority  of  the  House  membership. 

Although  the  overall  benefits  con- 
tained in  this  conference  report  are  not 
increased   and   expanded   as   much   as 
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many  of  us  would  like,  and  have  advo- 
cated, the  basic  increase  of  10  percent 
and  the  special  increase  for  those  persons 
over  72  not  eligible  for  full  social  secur- 
ity payments  does  offer  a  timely  measure 
of  financial  assistance  and  morale  en- 
couragement to  the  more  than  26  million 
Americans  who  need  such  assistance 
pretty  desperately  in  this  time  of  con- 
tinuing inflation  suid  ever  higher  living 
costs. 

Also  our  action  here  today,  making  the 
increased  benefits  retroactive  to  January 
1, 1971,  will  enable  these  additional  bene- 
fits to  reach  social  security  recipients 
much  earlier  than  they  could  obtain 
them  otherwise.  The  representatives  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  have 
indicated  that  procedures  would  be  initi- 
ated to  have  the  higher  payment  checks 
reach  the  recipients  on  the  usual  June 
payment  date  and  the  retroactive  portion 
would  also  be  paid  by  separate  check 
sometime  in  June.  Needless  to  say,  these 
increased  benefits  will  be,  as  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity,  immediately  used  by 
the  recipients  and  our  lagging  and  sag- 
ging economy  can  certainly  use  the 
strengthening  impact  of  this  increased 
consumer  purchasing  power. 

Although  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  impelled  to  support  this  conference 
measure  we  do  not  and  we  will  not,  by 
any  means,  accept  this  bill  as  the  only 
and  final  legislative  gesture  of  assistance 
to  our  older  citizens  who  are  trying  to 
live  upon  social  security  benefits.  I  shall 
maintain  my  own  efforts,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  many  others  will  also,  to  ob- 
tain, as  a  matter  of  simple  equity,' an  in- 
crease in  minimum  payments  to  $100  a 
month,  the  inclusion  of  an  escalator 
clause  tying  benefit  levels  to  the  cost-of- 
living  advances  and  an  increase,  pend- 
ing complete  elimination,  of  the  earn- 
ings income  limitation  to  at  least  $2,400. 
These  are  wholesome  legislative  objec- 
tives for  the  economic  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  are  suffering  the 
greatest  from  the  infiatlonary  factors 
that  are  making  it  increasingly  more  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  live  at  a  minimum  of 
economic  security  within  the  wealthiest 
country  in  the  world. 

As  we  take  this  first  step  in  this  new 
92d  Congress  to  give  a  little  help  to  so 
many  millions  of  our  older  citizens  who 
are  experiencing  tremendous  diflQcultles 
in  Just  meeting  pasmients  for  the  basic 
necessities  of  life,  let  us  pledge  ourselves 
to  legislatively  work  together  to  at  least 
obtain  these  limited  further  objectives 
before  the  first  year  of  this  new  Congress 
has  ended. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Just  last  week  I  addressed  this 
body  asking  that  It  reject  the  notion 
that  vitally  Important  social  security 
legislation  be  tied  to  any  other  matter. 

In  condemning  this  kind  of  parliamen- 
tary game.smanshlp,  I  asked  why  carmot 
the  Congress  simply  honor  the  Nation's 
commitment  to  its  retired  citizens  free 
and  clear  of  legislative  maneuvering? 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  precisely  the 
situation  I  feel  we  must  avoid.  A  10-per- 
cent Increase  in  social  security  benefits 
Is  attached  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  debt  limitation  bill. 

The  Increase  in  benefits  for  social  se- 


curity recipients  is  immediately  and  des- 
perately needed  but  the  other  Improved 
benefits  we  have  worked  so  hard  to  obtain 
for  our  senior  citizens  are  not  included  in 
the  bill  and  we  are  prohibited  from  offer- 
ing amendments  to  add  them.  These  im- 
provements include  the  automatic  cost- 
of-living  clause,  the  increase  in  the  limi- 
tation on  the  national  debt  when  it  was 
originally  before  the  House.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  largest  increase  In  the  na- 
tional debt  limitation  since  the  require- 
ments of  World  War  n.  The  proposed 
increase  of  $35  billion  Is  based  on  impre- 
cise and  vague  substantiation  and  I  op- 
posed it  to  demonstrate  my  feeling  that 
we  must  reorder  our  national  priorities 
in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  greatest 
overall  benefits  from  the  resources  avail- 
able. I  believe  we  are  spending  far  too 
much  on  nonessential  or  unnecessary  ac- 
tivities. 

Nonetheless,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
rationale  for  such  a  historic  increase  in 
the  debt  limitation  Is  weak  and  uncon- 
vincing, I  shall  vote  affirmatively  for  the 
pending  bill  because  the  social  security 
increase  is  so  desperately  needed. 

In  annoimcing  my  vote,  I  want  to  reg- 
ister my  complete  disrespect  for  the  par- 
liamentary maneuvering  which  has 
Joined  these  two  totally  unrelated  items. 
Tying  them  together  in  an  appalling  mis- 
use of  the  legislative  process. 

The  Congress  must  face  issues  head  on 
if  it  is  to  become  more  responsible.  We 
are  being  unfair  to  older  Americans  and 
unworthy  of  the  Congress  if  we  must 
rely  on  a  parliamentary  gimmick  to  meet 
the  urgent  needs  of  social  security  re- 
cipients. This  increase  is  long  overdue 
and  should  not  have  to  be  brought  in 
through  the  back  door. 

Mr.  RJEID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4690,  which 
includes  a  10-percent  across-the-board 
rise  in  social  security  benefits,  retroactive 
to  January  1, 1971. 

I  regret  that  I  missed  the  vote  on  this 
Important  issue,  due  to  my  attendance  In 
New  York  City  of  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Whitney  Yoimg,  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League.  Had  I  been 
here  30  minutes  earlier,  I  would  of  course 
have  voted  "aye."  I  might  add  that  I  find 
it  shocking  that  the  House  today  lacked 
the  courtesy  to  await  the  completion  of 
funeral  services  prior  to  taking  up  legis- 
lation. Such  hasty  and  impulsive  proce- 
dure strikes  me  as  a  sign  of  the  insensi- 
tivity  of  this  body  to  the  death  of  a  fine 
and  great  American.  Indeed,  it  will  not 
reassure  the  poor — irrespective  of  color — 
nor  indeed  black  Americans,  for  all  of 
whom  Whitney  Young  gave  his  life. 

I  have  long  supported  a  cross-the- 
board  rise  in  social  security  benefits. 
However,  let  me  at  this  time  express  my 
strong  disappointment  over  the  failure  of 
the  House  conferees  to  rectify  some  of 
the  inadequacies  of  our  present  system.  I 
strongly  commend  the  Senate  for  in- 
creasing the  earnings  limitation  to  $2,400 
annually  from  the  present  $1.680. 1  have 
in  the  past  advocated  complete  removal 
of  this  income  limitation,  as  I  believe  that 
social  security  benefits  should  be  treated 
as  the  end  result  of  a  bought  and  paid 
for   retirement   program — totally   Inde- 


C>endent  of  present  efforts  to  supplement 
it  and  not  as  something  to  be  taken  away 
as  punishment  for  still  wishing  to  be  a 
productive  member  of  society. 

The  $1,200  per  year  minimum  in  bene- 
fits for  an  individual  and  $1,800  for  a 
couple,  approved  by  the  Senate  but  re- 
jected by  the  conference  conmittee, 
would  not  have  even  brought  affected 
senior  citizens  up  to  the  current  ofBcial 
poverty  levels  of  $1,840  per  individual  and 
$2,383  per  couple  per  year. 

The  right  of  an  individual  to  confi. 
dently  look  forward  to  living  out  his  re- 
tirement years  in  reasonable  economic 
comfort  should  be  a  paramoiuit  goal  of 
our  society,  and  I  urge  that  in  the  future 
we  face  the  economic  plight  of  many  of 
our  senior  citizens,  and  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  provid- 
ing a  10-percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits. 

My  colleague.  Chairman  MiLts  of  the 
Ways  and  Meaixs  Committee,  has  stated 
that  comprehensive  improvements  in  the 
social  security  system  will  be  considered 
later  in  the  session.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
I  am  plea.sed  to  support  today's  across- 
the-board  increase  knowing  full  well  how 
necessary  It  Is  for  social  seciulty 
beneficiaries. 

I,  nonetheless,  intend  to  press  further 
for  a  much  needed  increase  in  the  social 
security  minimum  payment,  an  increase 
in  the  earnings  limitation,  automatic  ad- 
justments in  benefits,  equal  treatment  for 
working  wives  as  well  as  coverage  of 
prescription  drugs  under  medicare. 

However,  today's  action  will  assure 
that  our  senior  citizens  receive  much 
needed  retroactive  benefits  to  help  equa- 
lize their  standard  of  living  in  spite  of 
the  steep  inflation  they  have  experienced. 
Social  security  recipients  have  paid  into 
the  social  security  fimd  to  protect  them- 
selves during  their  later  years.  Their  In- 
vestment in  their  own  economic  protec- 
tion must  not  be  in  vain. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speakei  I  am 
pleased  the  bill  granting  the  long  over- 
due increase  in  social  security  benefits 
passed  today  and  I  want  to  take  this 
means  to  register  my  support.  Unfortun- 
nately,  I  was  not  able  to  be  present  to 
cast  my  -vote  In  favor  of  the  bill  because 
my  plane  from  Texas  was  delayed  for 
over  an  hour.  Had  I  been  here  my  vote 
would  have  been  a  strong  "aye"  and  1 
want  the  record  to  so  read. 

The  strong  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill 
358  to  3,  shows  that  Congress  realizen 
that  those  on  fixed  incomes  such  as  so- 
cial security  have  suffered  the  most  from 
inflation  and  that  they  need  relief.  "Rie 
10  percent  increase  is  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  and  recipients  should  start 
getting  the  back  payment  sometime  in 
May.  The  increase  itself  will  show  in 
the  May  check  which  is  received  around 
the  1st  of  June. 

I  regret  that  the  House  conferees  did 
not  agree  to  the  Senate  provision  that 
would  have  raised  the  ceiling  from  $1,680 
to  $2,400  per  year  on  the  amount  social 
security  recipients  can  earn  without  re- 
ducing their  benefits.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House  that  would  raise  the 
ceiling  to  $2,400.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  consider  raising  the  ceil- 
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ing  on  outside  earnings  and  the  mini- 
mum payment  in  H.R.  1,  the  comprehen- 
sive social  security  bill,  which  is  pend- 
ing. 

Again  I  salute  the  passage  of  the  10- 
percent  increase  as  a  signal  from  Con- 
gress that  we  will  not  allow  our  senior 
citizens  to  become  forgotten  Americans. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  applaud  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  today  in  approving  the  10- 
percent  increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits. It  is  on  our  senior  citizens  that  our 
inflationary  economy  infiicts  the  sever- 
est hardships  since  it  is  this  group  that 
must  remain  on  a  fixed  income  in  the 
face  of  rising  prices.  The  many  people 
for  whom  social  security  is  the  sole 
source  of  income  must  struggle  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  standard  of  living.  A 
great  deal  of  procrastination  and  delay 
has  characterized  congressional  action 
on  this  measure  and  I  am  most  pleased 
that  we  have  finally  enacted  legislation 
that  is  so  desperately  needed  by  our 
older  Americans. 

I  feel  that  I  must,  however,  register 
my  displeasure  with  several  omissions 
from  this  measure.  At  present,  the  out- 
side earning  limitation  for  those  who 
collect  social  security  is  $1,680,  a  figure 
which  I  feel  is  grossly  unfair  to  our  many 
senior  citizens  who  are  physically  able, 
and  who  are  willing  to  work.  By  placing 
the  limitation  at  such  a  low  level,  we  are 
providing  a  disincentive  for  many  to 
work  to  their  maximum  capabilities.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  565,  which 
would  raise  this  limitation  to  $3,000.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  much  more  equi- 
table and  realistic  figure  and  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  include  this  in  fu- 
ture social  security  legislation. 

There  Is  one  more  provision  which  I 
believe  must  be  enacted;  namely,  an  au- 
tomatic cost-of-living  escalator.  My  bill 
would  provide  for  an  automatic  Increase 
in  benefits  if,  over  a  3-month  period,  the 
cost  of  living  Increases  3  percent  or 
more.  This  would  help  Insure  that  our 
senior  citizens  would  be  able  to  adequate- 
ly provide  for  themselves  in  times  of  sud- 
den shifts  in  the  economy.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  also  carefully  consider  this  recom- 
mendation. 

I  realize  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  be  continuing  hearings 
on  other  social  security  measures  as  well 
as  on  amendments  to  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. In  connection  with  this  last  point, 
I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
bill  I  have  introduced,  H.R.  3230,  which 
would  allow  the  services  of  a  chiroprac- 
tor to  be  included  as  an  item  for  reim- 
bursement under  the  medicare  program. 
There  are  many  older  people  who  derive 
great  benefits  from  chiropractic  care  but, 
at  present,  this  is  not  covered  by  medi- 
care. I.  therefore,  hoF)e  that  this  bill  re- 
ceives serious  thought  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  its  future  delibera- 
tions. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  this  conference  report 
and  its  provision  for  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  retro- 
active to  January  1.  The  speed  with 
which  this  measure  hsis  been  brought  to 


final  passage  Is  entirely  appropriate,  for 
the  Inflation  which  continues  to  plague 
our  economy  strikes  hardest  at  our  older 
Americans  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

However,  I  am  not  pleased  with  the 
fact  that  this  conference  report  omits 
two  vital  provisions  of  the  Senate-passed 
bill — an  increase  in  new  monthly  mini- 
mum benefits  of  $100  for  individuals  and 
$150  for  couples  and  an  increase  in  the 
ceiling  on  permissible  outside  earnings 
for  social  security  recipients  to  $2,400  a 
year.  In  my  view,  these  increases  were 
necessary  and  proper. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  argument  that 
our  social  security  system  must  remain 
actuarlly  sound — that  the  sanctity  of  the 
trust  fund  must  be  preserved.  But  I 
believe  the  time  has  oome  to  go  beyond 
that  trust  fund  and  to  use  general 
revenues  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

With  Senator  Harrison  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  I  have  sponsored  legislation 
that  would  bring  social  security  benefits 
up  to  date.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress 
will  not  rest  on  its  laurels  with  the  bene- 
fits contained  in  this  conference  report, 
but  will  go  beyond  them  later  this  year 
and  enact  the  broad  revisions  our  social 
security  system  requires  If  it  is  truly  to 
keep  pace  with  the  economic  realities  of 
our  times. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
at  long  last.  Congress  is  completing  ac- 
tion on  an  overdue  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  The  need  for  an  in- 
crease Is  imquestioned.  It  is  regrettable 
that  this  has  taken  so  long,  and  that  the 
increase  passed  is  inadequate.  An  in- 
crease of  10  percent  does  not  meet  all  of 
the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens.  The  bill 
we  act  on  now  does  nothing  to  raise  the 
earnings  limit;  it  does  not  provide  for 
future  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases; and  it  does  not  sufficiently  in- 
crease the  current  minirrmm  level  of 
benefits  which  Is  disgracefully  low.  These 
were  all  included  In  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  last  May  and  for  which  I  voted. 

In  addition  to  being  inadequate  in 
amount  and  scope,  today's  action  Is 
procedurally  outrageous.  Last  year  the 
Senate  held  hostage  the  House-passed 
bill  providing  comprehensive  reforms. 
In  fact,  it  delayed  acting  on  it  for  so  long 
that  the  bill  died  when  the  session  ended 
In  December.  Now,  the  Senate  has  tacked 
this  important  issue  onto  a  bill  providing 
for  yet  another  increase  in  the  debt  limit. 

I  have  consistently  voted  against  in- 
creases in  the  debt  limit.  My  record  on 
that  is  clear.  But  I  have  also  consistently 
urged  and  voted  for  increases  in  social 
security  benefits.  In  this  case,  the  need 
of  our  retired  citizens  Is  so  great  that 
my  choice  is  clear,  so  I  shall  vote  for  the 
entire  biU. 

I  deplore  the  procedure  used  by  the 
Senate  in  this  case.  I  also  deplore  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  dawdled  and  pro- 
crastinated on  this  issue  so  long  that  af- 
ter 8  months  of  doing  nothing,  it  used 
this  method  of  achieving  an  Inadequate 
answer  to  a  serious  problem.  It  could 
have  easily  passed  a  good  biU  providing 
not  only  an  increase,  but  the  other 
needed  reforms.  It  Is  a  sad  commentary 
that  we  act  in  this  manner  on  an  impor- 
tant issue.  The  need  for  meaningful  con- 


gressional reform  Is  again  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  want  to  be  recorded  in  support  of  the 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  before  us  today,  I 
want  to  object  to  the  method  by  which 
we  are  forced  to  accept  imdesirable  leg- 
islation In  order  to  support  an  inade- 
quate increase  In  benefits. 

It  Is  my  belief,  as  expressed  In  a  letter 
some  55  of  my  colleagues  and  I  sent  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  ,  in  January, 
that  the  rate  of  benefits  should  be  in- 
creased by  15  percent  rather  than  10. 
In  addition,  we  proposed  setting  a  mini- 
mum of  $100  a  month  for  individual 
payments  and  permitting  persons  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  to  earn 
up  to  $2,400  a  yfear  without  loss  of  some 
of  their  benefits. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the  conferees 
saw  fit  to  drop  these  provisions,  and  I  feel 
that  before  this  Congress  finally  ad- 
journs sine  die,  corrective  action  will 
have  to  be  taken. 

It  would  have  been  preferable  had  we 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  debate  and 
vote  on  the  social  security  increases  by 
themselves  and  not  have  the  whole  thing 
handed  to  us  to  take  or  leave.  I  find  it 
particularly  distasteful  to  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  seemingly  approving  an  In- 
flationary increase  in  interest  rates  on 
long-term  Government  bonds  simply  be- 
cause social  security  Increases  have  been 
made  part  of  an  inseparable  package. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill  HJR.  4690.  Appended 
to  this  routine  bill  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing are  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1970. 

I  am  not  completely  satlsfled  with  the 
bill.  The  provision  which  removed  the 
4y4-interest  ceiling  on  long-term  bonds 
I  opposed  when  the  bill  was  in  the  House. 
This  feature  remains  In  the  biU  and  I 
am  still  opposed  to  it. 

The  greatest  concern  tn  this  bill  is  the 
increase  in  social  security  beneflts.  I 
would  be  less  than  completely  candid  if  I 
said  I  was  happy  with  the  limited  social 
security  provisions  in  this  bill.  But  I  do 
believe  that  increased  social  security  pay- 
ments should  be  speedily  enacted.  There- 
fore, I  will  support  this  conference  re- 
port which  includes  a  10-percent  increase 
in  social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  HJl.  4521, 
which  I  introduced,  is  a  better  bill.  It 
would  provide  a  15-percent  increase  in 
beneflts,  raise  the  permissible  outside 
earnings  to  $2,500,  provide  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  feature,  and  provide  a 
minlmimi  payment  of  $100. 1  am  hopeful 
that  this  Congress  will  again  take  up  so- 
cial security  legislation  in  the  near  future 
to  include  these  essential  features. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
iwrt  of  this  measure  as  it  is  the  only 
bill  before  the  House.  It  Is  not  the  bin  I 
would  like  before  the  House  today.  It  is 
the  result  of  a  conference  committee's 
efforts  and  they  do  not  always  reflect  the 
wishes  of  this  body.  Let  me  also  point 
out  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  delaying 
tactics  of  the  Senate,  this  10-percent 
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social  security  increase  would  have  been 
enacted  last  year. 

The  record  is  clear.  On  May  21.  1970. 
nearly  a  year  ago.  the  House  passed  legis- 
lation which  provided  for  the  Increase  I 
trust  we  will  approve  today.  In  addition, 
the  bin  featured  a  provision  for  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  Increase. 

However,  the  other  body  delayed  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  until  December  29, 
1970.  As  finally  passed  by  the  Senate  it 
included  nearly  100  differences  from  the 
version  this  body  passed.  Due  to  the  wide 
range  of  differences,  agreement  was  im- 
possible in  the  short  time  the  9l8t  Con- 
gress remained  in  session. 

The  result:  further  delay  of  the  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  so 
needed  by  the  nearly  27  million  Ameri- 
cans depending  on  social  security  to  meet 
their  living  costs. 

I  am  disappointed  at  the  decision  of 
the  conferees  in  rejecting  provisions  that 
would  have  increased  the  minimum 
monthly  payment  to  $100  and  that  would 
have  increased  to  $2,400  from  $1,680  the 
outside  income  aDowed  without  a  cut  in 
benefits. 

These  are  matters  that  should  be  recti- 
fied as  early  as  possible. 

Our  obligation  to  the  senior  citizens  of 
America  is  clear. 

We  are  talking  about  the  people  who 
through  ha"rd  work  made  the  United 
States  the  richest,  most  affluent  Nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  generation 
experienced  the  hardships  of  the  great 
depression.  Their  generation  filled  the 
ranks  of  our  armies  In  World  War  I,  and 
bore  the  burden  and  the  costs  of,  first, 
defeating  Hitler's  Germany  and  the  other 
Fascist  powers,  and  then,  of  containing 
the  world  ambitions  of  communism. 

We  owe  them  more  than  they  are  re- 
ceiving. 

Today  they  are  in  a  desperate  plight. 
They  are  caught  between  the  fryingpan 
of  low,  fixed  income  and  the  fire  of  in- 
fiation.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  inflation  continues 
nearly  unabated. 

It  is  a  small  thing  for  us  to  increase 
social  security  benefits  by  10  percent. 
They  are  entitled  to  much  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again.  I  emphasize  the 
need  to  pass  this  meastire.  Although  it 
Is  not  enough,  it  will  help  a  little. 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vote  "yes" 
today  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  4690  increas- 
ing the  pubUc  debt  Umit  and  Including 
the  social  security  amendments,  because 
the  elderly  in  this  coimtry  so  desperately 
need  whatever  assistance  they  can  get, 
and  they  need  it  now. 

So  I  reluctantly  cast  my  vote  for  the 
10-percent  increase,  for  the  same  rea- 
son I  reluctantly  cosponsored  legislation 
calling  for  the  Increase — because  a  10- 
percent  Increase  is  better  than  no  in- 
crease. 

But  the  need  is  for  a  15-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  going 
up  to  20  percent  next  year;  the  need  is 
for  minimum  pas^ments  of  at  least  $100 
a  month:  $120  Is  more  realistic. 

For  many  people  social  security  is  the 
only  check  they  get  after  they  are  65, 
and  $100  a  month  scarcely  approaches 


adequacy  and  Is  hardly  a  good  return  on 
a  lifetime  investment  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket. 

I  vote  "yes"  today,  but  I  will  take  what- 
ever measw-es  are  appropriate  to  bring 
the  real  needs  of  the  elderly  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  assure  a 
15-percent  incresise  in  social  security 
benefits  this  year,  and  minimum  pay- 
ments of  $120  a  month. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  mo- 
ments when  I  am  genuinely  impressed 
with  the  speed  with  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  be  moved  to  act  on 
matters  of  urgent  public  importance. 

Less  than  24  hours  elapsed  from  the 
time  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee submitted  and  this  body  approved 
a  10-percent  across-the-board  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits.  It  will  indeed 
be  welcome  news  and  bring  a  measure  of 
relief  to  the  Nation's  26  million  benefi- 
ciaries, many  of  whom  are  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet  on  limited,  fixed  in- 
comes. 

As  pleased  as  I  am  by  this  action  to- 
day, I  must  confess  that  I  anxiously 
await  legislation  to  extend  and  increase 
the  base  at  these  benefits.  Unfortimate- 
ly,  such  provisions  were  stricken  in  con- 
ference in  an  effort  to  expedite  passage 
of  the  10-percent  Increase  and  raise  the 
Federal  debt  ceiling. 

Specifically.  I  refer  to  such  provisions 
as  would  increase  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  permitted  without  reduction  of 
social  security  benefits;  raise  minimum 
benefits  to  $100  for  individuals  and  $150 
for  couples,  and  make  special  payments 
to  persons  72  or  older  who  do  not  qualify 
for  regular  benefits.  There  is  also  the 
very  real  need  to  consider  an  early  addi- 
tional across-the-board  boost  as  the  10- 
percent  raise  approved  today  has  barely 
kept  pace  with  the  cost-of-living  in- 
creases since  the  last  hike  in  benefits. 

While  I  sympathize  with  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  draft  comprehensive  legislation 
to  cover  revenue  sharing,  welfare  reform, 
and  social  security  benefit  extensions,  I 
empathize  as  strongly  with  those  we  are 
trying  to  help  and  who  need  that  help 
now. 

Let  us  hope  that  today's  action  is  a 
harbinger  of  an  even  broader  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grat- 
ified that  the  House  has  moved  swiftly 
to  ratify  yesterday's  conference  com- 
mittee agreement  to  include  a  10-percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  in  the 
legislation  to  raise  the  limit  on  the  Fed- 
eral debt. 

It  Is  imfortunate  that  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  America  have  had  to  wait  these 
additional  months,  since  the  failure  of 
social  security  legislation  in  the  legisla- 
tive logjam  last  year,  for  the  increases 
which  they  so  desperately  need.  The  in- 
flation since  the  last  social  security  in- 
crease has  virtually  eaten  up  the  10-per- 
cent increase  which  we  are  now  granting. 
This  Increase  is  overdue  as  a  bare  mini, 
mimi  for  action  on  benefits. 

We  must,  Mr.  Speaker,  look  upon  this 
action  as  only  a  first  step  in  the  fullfll- 
ment  of  our  responsibilities  to  our  senior 
citizens  in  the  92d  Congress.  We  must 
move  ahead  with  dispatch  to  more  com- 


prehensive legislation  to  improve  the 
provisions  of  the  social  security  program. 

I  will  certainly  Insist  that  we  provide 
at  least  another  5-percent  increase  in 
benefits  retroactive  to  January  1  of  this 
year.  I  believe  it  should  be  another  15- 
percent  increase,  for  a  total  increase  of 
25  percent  over  the  wholly  inadequate 
level  of  benefits  in  the  past. 

I  will  also  keep  up  my  fight  to  see  that 
our  senior  citizens  are  permitted  to  earn 
as  much  as  they  can  without  losing  any 
of  their  monthly  benefits.  If  this  is  not 
possible  in  this  session,  I  will  press  for 
the  highest  figure  we  can  get  as  an  earn- 
ings limitation — whether  that  may  be 
$2,000  or  $2,400  or  more. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  would,  at  last, 
raise  the  minimum  beneflt  to  $100  a 
month  in  the  legislation  we  are  approving 
today.  I  certainly  hope  we  will  establish 
this  minimum  for  one  person  and  a  $150 
minimiun  for  a  couple  in  the  more  com- 
prehensive legislation  we  must  enact 
later  this  year. 

It  is  essential  also,  I  think,  that  we 
permit  widows  to  obtain  a  full  beneflt  If 
they  are  willing  to  delay  their  retirement 
until  age  65.  This  100-percent  provision 
is  one  which  is  overdue  and  should  be  a 
priority  item  in  the  next  legislation. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  which 
should  be  improved  in  the  social  security 
program.  We  must  provide  a  means  of 
keeping  our  senior  citizens  abreast  of  ti». 
rising  cost  of  Uviog.  But  for  this  to  be 
meaningful,  we  must  first  assure  that 
the  level  of  benefits  provides  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  That  must  be  our  first 
commitment — to  provide  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  for  our  retired  citizens  m 
their  remaining  years — and  then  to  pro- 
vide automatic  increases  to  preserve  for 
them  this  standard  of  living.  Anything 
less  will  be  a  failure  in  our  obligation. 

This  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
millions  of  men  and  women  who  have 
helped  to  build  its  great  industrial  and 
economic  strength.  We  owe  them  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  their  contributions 
to  making  this  a  sound  society  as  well  as 
a  strong  economy.  I  feel,  therefore,  that 
we  should  repay  this  debt  with  a  com- 
prehensive social  security  program  which 
will  permit  them  to  enjoy  Just  that— se- 
ciu-ity— the  security  to  which  they  are 
entitled  on,  the  basis  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  great  and  wealthy  and  free  land. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  lii. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  long 
overdue  measure  which  provides  a  10- 
percent  across-the-board  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits,  and  a  5-percent 
increase  in  special  payments  to  persons 
72  years  and  over.  In  addition,  this  bill 
provides  that  the  10-percent  social  secu- 
rity increase  be  retrotictive  to  January  1, 
1971. 

This  action  is  vitally  needed.  One  out 
of  every  four  Americans,  of  age  65  and 
over.  Uvea  In  poverty;  approximately  S 
milllcHi  more  live  In  near  poverty;  and 
many  millions  of  others  know  too  well 
what  it  means  to  ^imp  along  without 
necessities  In  a  nation  undergoing  Infla- 

tiOQ. 

Presently,  26  million  social  security 
beneficiaries  are  waiting  for  this  tn- 
crease  In  their  benefits  by  $5  billion,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Social  Securitjr 
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Administration  will  expedite  this  matter 
so  that  the  beneficiaries  can  get  their 
retroactive  checks  by  June. 

Mr.  Speaker,  welcome  as  these  provi- 
sions are,  we  must  remember  that  to- 
day's measure  is  a  stopgap  proposal. 
And,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  urgent 
need  for  more  fimdamental  reforms  to 
improve  our  social  security  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  adding  a  few  dollars  to 
social  security  every  2  or  3  years  can 
provide  temporary  relief,  but  much  more 
Is  needed,  if  we  are  to  come  to  grips  with 
these  major  problems. 

We  must  increase  benefits  by  no  less 
than  an  additional  10  percent  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  must  increase  minimum  monthly 
beneflts  to  $100  this  year  and  then  $120 
in  1972. 

We  must  provide  for  automatic  ad- 
justments in  social  security  benefits  to 
protect  the  aged  from  Inflation. 

We  must  broaden  medicare  coverage  to 
include  out-of-hospltal  prescription 
drugs. 

We  must  liberalize  the  disability  provl- 
siais  to  Include  social  security  benefi- 
ciaries under  65. 

We  must  provide  hospital  Insurance 
beneflts  for  certain  uninsured  groups. 

We  must  increase  the  amount  of  money 
social  security  beneficiaries  may  earn  tmd 
still  receive  full  beneflts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  10-percent 
increase,  but  we  must  recognize  it  as  a 
holding  action  until  more  far-reaching 
reforms  can  be  enacted  on  social  security 
and  medicare. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
of  the  House  today  on  this  proposal  to 
increase  social  security  beneflts  by  10 
percent  retroactive  to  January  1,  1971,  is 
long  overdue  and  complies  substantially 
with  the  promise  of  this  Congress  to  act 
on  this  matter  early  in  the  session. 

This  action  today  Insures  that  in- 
creased beneflt  checks  and  the  payment 
of  the  retroactive  benefit  will  be  deliv- 
ered to  beneficiaries  in  the  flrst  week  of 
June.  The  check  for  retroactive  beneflts 
will  be  mailed  out  in  a  separate  check 
later  in  the  month  of  June.  This  delay 
between  law  and  beneflts  results  from 
the  problem  of  preparing  social  secu- 
rity computers  to  issue  checks  to  26  mil- 
lion beneficiaries. 

The  10-percent  increase  in  social  se- 
curity beneflts  across  the  board  will  re- 
sult in  an  increased  beneflt  payout  of 
$3.6  billion  per  year  to  the  elderly.  It  is 
a  considerable  improvement  over  the 
Nixon  administration's  request  that  the 
social  security  beneflt  be  limited  to  6 
percent.  The  cost  of  livhig  of  the  elderly 
has  risen  well  over  6  percent  and  is  very 
closely  related  to  the  10-percent  in- 
crease. Meanwhile,  upward  pressures  on 
the  cost  of  living  continue  without  Oov- 
emment  restraint. 

In  my  county — Cuyahoga  County — 
there  are  presently  about  220,000  social 
security  beneficiaries  of  aU  types  receiv- 
ing between  $25  and  $27  million  in  bene- 
flts per  month.  The  10-percent  increase, 
in  the  conference  report  before  us  today. 
and  which  will  undoubtedly  be  approved, 
will  mean  nearly  $2.7  million  extra  a 
month  in  Cuyahoga  County  alone. 

As  our  work  In  the  Ways  and  Means 


Committee  continues  on  social  security 
improvements,  I  will  vigorously  en- 
deavor to  Increase  the  minimum  pay- 
ment to  $100  per  month  and  to  increase 
the  retirement  test  to  $2,400.  For  the 
greater  part,  the  elderly  who  continue  to 
work  do  so  because  they  must.  They  are 
among  the  working  poor.  Many  elderly  on 
social  security  are  also  receiving  old-age 
assistance  to  supplement  low  social  se- 
curity payments.  The  present  retirement 
test  of  $1,680  is  a  tremendous  burden  on 
the  elderly  working  poor  who  draw  low 
social  security  benefits.  This  group  can 
only  be  reached  by  a  higher  minimum 
payment  and  an  increase  in  the  retire- 
ment test. 

Elderly  citizens  generally  continue  to 
work  because  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
necessary  for  survival.  Until  social  secu- 
rity benefits  reach  a  level  which  can  in- 
sure a  decent  standard  of  living  for  the 
elderly,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  liber- 
alize the  retirement  test  to  permit  an  ac- 
ceptable standard  of  life. 

It  is  also  essential  to  provide  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  with  100  percent  of  the 
worker's  benefit  upon  his  death.  When 
one  of  the  household  partners  is  deceased, 
the  surviving  partner  is  left  with  the  full 
cost  of  household  maintenance.  This 
problem  must  be  recognized  by  the 
Congress. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  include  improvements  to  the  medi- 
care program.  The  $50  deduction  on  med- 
ical bills  prevents  medical  utilizations 
wliich  would  prevent  or  reduce  long-term 
hospitalizations  and  long-term  illness. 

The  hospitalization  coverage  should 
include  hospital  outpatient  services  to 
prevent  the  unnecessary  hospitalization 
of  patients  in  order  to  obtain  the  use  of 
laboratory  and  testing  services.  This  type 
of  service  would  provide  better  health 
care  and  economies  in  the  Nation's  medi- 
cal service. 

There  are  also  extended  complaints  in 
my  community  about  the  arbitrary  cut- 
back in  allowances  for  medical  services. 
In  my  community,  where  hundreds  of 
doctors  refuse  new  patients,  where  many 
doctors  insist  on  an  initial  visit  fee 
of  $50  to  $75,  the  medical  carrier  often 
allows  only  $8  on  a  $10  doctor's  bUl  for 
an  office  visit.  The  patient  pays  the  $50 
deductible  and  then  must  pay  the  $2  dif- 
ferential on  the  $10  bill  and  in  addition 
must  pay  20  percent  of  the  sillowed  pay- 
ment or  an  additional  $160.  The  patient 
thus  pays  $3.60  of  the  $10  doctor  bill, 
while  the  medicare  carrier  pays  $6.40. 
The  paperwork  in  this  kind  of  transac- 
tion may  nm  to  more  than  the  claim. 
The  goals  of  medicare  should  be  to  pro- 
vide quality  health  service  without  red- 
tape  or  frustrating  delay. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  amendments  to 
medicare  will  encourage  health  main- 
tenance, the  prevention  of  illness,  and  a 
full  and  prompt  recognition  of  reason- 
able claims  for  service. 

Medicare  must  be  made  into  an  effec- 
tive and  viable  system  as  a  necessary 
step  to  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive health  program  to  serve  idl 
groups  of  citizens.  This  challenge  must 
be  met  in  the  bill  which  Ways  and  Means 
reports  out. 

It  Is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  as  the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  continues 
its  consideration  of  H.R.  1,  the  Social 
Security  and  Family  Assistance  Plan 
Amendments  of  1971.  that  these  addi- 
tional provisions  can  be  considered  and 
adopted  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Mr.  RAJTOALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  4690.  I  have 
long  and  consistently  worked  for  and 
supported  more  realistic  beneflts  for 
those  who  must  depend  upon  social  se- 
curity payments.  In  the  recent  past,  I 
have  Introduced  bills  to  Increase  these 
beneflts,  to  liberalize  the  bases  on  which 
beneflts  are  computed,  and  to  build  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases  into  the 
social  security  beneflt  structure.  My  rec- 
ord In  this  area  is  so  well  established  by 
the  legislation  I  have  Introduced  and  the 
bills  I  have  supported  as  to  make  It  un- 
necessary for  me  to  take  this  time  to 
express  how  gratifying  it  is  that  a  short- 
cut has  been  agreed  to  by  which  long 
overdue  increases  in  social  security  bene- 
flts can  be  speeded  up.  Nevertheless.  I 
cannot  let  this  moment  pass  without  add- 
ing my  voice  to  those  who  acclaim  the 
conference  report  now  before  the  House. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  make  It 
abundantly  clear  why  I  voted  for  HJR. 
4690— to  increase  the  Federal  debt 
limit— when  that  bill  was  before  the 
House  on  March  3.  The  fact  that  such 
a  desirable  addition  as  Increased  social 
security  beneflts  was  made  to  this  bill 
in  the  Senate  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
vote  today  to  agree  to  the  conference 
report. 

I  remain  as  much  concerned  as  any  of 
my  colleagues  about  the  level  of  our  na- 
tional debt.  It  has  never  been  easy  for 
me  to  vote  to  increase  the  driit  limit. 
In  each  of  the  last  several  years  I  have 
voted  against  a  sufficient  niunber  of 
spending  proposals  to  have  made  debt 
limit  increases  imnecessary,  if  I  had  been 
on  the  winning  side  every  time. 

But,  if  I  had  voted  against  a  higher 
celling  on  our  national  debt  on  March  3, 
I  could  not  undo  the  actions  of  those 
who  voted  to  spend  the  money  that 
created  this  debt.  By  voting  down  the 
bill  to  increase  the  debt  limit,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  not  meet  its  bills 
as  they  accrue,  and  in  private  business 
that  is  called  involuntary  bankruptcy. 

What  would  be  a  few  of  the  conse- 
quences our  country  would  face  if  the 
present  debt  limit  is  not  increased?  One 
good  place  to  start  is  In  the  matter  of 
payments  to  social  security  annuitants, 
which  we  are  increasing  today. 

Highly  qualifled  economists  tell  us  that 
the  fund  from  which  social  security  pay- 
ments are  made  is  actuarially  sound; 
that  there  are  adequate  sums  deposited 
in  that  fund  from  deductions  made  In 
earnings  and  contributions  by  employ- 
ers to  meet  all  foreseeable  demands.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration employs  thousands  of  persons  on 
the  Govenunent  payroll  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  beneflts  and  see  that  beneflt 
checks  are  prepared  and  mailed  in  timely 
fashion  at  the  first  of  each  month.  The 
cost  of  buying  or  leasing  and  then  serv- 
iceing  and  maintaining  hundreds  of  big 
computers  for  use  in  this  task  is  a  stag- 
gering amount.  Space  must  be  purchased 
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or  rented  for  housing  the  workers  In  na- 
tional social  security  headquarters  and 
the  dozens  of  field  service  offices  located 
throughout  the  country. 

Without  an  increase  in  the  limit,  we 
would  exceed  the  present  debt  author- 
ity, Including  the  contingency  cushion, 
sometime  this  month.  There  would  be 
no  money  to  pay  these  Social  Security 
Administration  workers;  no  money  to 
pay  the  rent  on  the  quarters  they  oc- 
cupy; no  funds  for  paying  for  the  com- 
puters and  other  mailing  machinery.  It 
might  happen  there  would  not  even  be 
enough  money  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
postmen  who  deliver  the  checks. 

No  one  should  conclude  that  this  is 
an  extreme  example.  Not  only  could  such 
a  condition  occur,  but  it  would  be  mul- 
tiplied by  other  similar  instances 
throughout  the  Government.  For  an- 
other example,  payments  to  contractors 
on  Government  work  would  have  to  be 
suspended;  defaults  would  be  taken  on 
amoxmtfi  due  suppliers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  our  Government.  Schools  that 
are  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  funds  promised  by  the  various 
aid  to  education  enactments  would  be 
left  emptyhanded,  their  teachers  un- 
paid. Foreign  governments,  to  which  we 
have  made  commitments  under  the  vari- 
ous aid  programs  voted  by  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues — but  opposed  by  a  sub- 
stantial minority  including  myself — 
would  be  stood  up.  Overseas  holders  of 
U.S.  currencies  would  stampede  our  de- 
positories with  immediate  demands  for 
redemption  of  this  currency  in  gold. 

Our  flghtingmen  in  Vietnam,  who  have 
not  been  defeated  by  either  the  enemy 
or  by  those  who  misguidedly  advocate 
withdrawal  without  honor,  would  be  left 
abandoned  on  the  battlefields  by  those 
in  their  Congress  who,  by  voting  against 
a  higher  debt  limit,  would  take  away 
their  subsistence  and  their  ammunition. 
A  vote  against  the  debt  limit  would  be 
a  cruel  way  to  vote  against  the  war. 

Some  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  indebt- 
edness are  prone  to  lose  the  proper  per- 
spective in  which  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  debt  ceiling.  To  vote  against  rais- 
ing the  ceiling  is  not  an  economy  vote. 
The  money  has  already  been  spent. 

Corporations  hate  debt.  Investors  look 
carefully  before  buying  the  stock  of  oran- 
panies  with  heavy  debt.  But  since  1946, 
corporate  debt  in  America  has  Increased 
from  $109  billion  to  $861  bUUon,  700 
percent.  That  increase  is  recognizable  in 
the  farflung  production-distribution 
complex  of  the  Nation,  which  represents 
the  greatest  industrial  growth  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  has  ever  known. 

But  a  quick  look  at  our  Federal  debt 
will  reveal  it  has  increased  from  $300 
billion  in  the  first  half  of  1946  to  about 
$395  billion  today.  Therefore,  our  na- 
tional debt  has  increased  only  32  percent 
during  the  same  period  corporate  debt 
was  increasing  700  percent. 

To  make  this  comparison  the  more 
startling,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  we  were  increasing  our  debt  llnut 
only  33  percent  in  a  25-year  period,  we 
were  also  experiencing  the  same  infla- 
tionary influences  at  the  Government 
level  as  were  experienced  by  corpora- 
tions. 


Since  1946,  we  have  fought  a  war  in 
Korea,  and  in  Southeast  Asia  we  are  now 
involved  in  the  most  expensive  war  In 
history.  We  have  sent  more  than  $120 
billion  in  aid  to  foreign  countries.  Many 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
revolutionary  new  educational  programs, 
for  hospital  and  other  medical  facility 
construction.  More  than  $10  billion  has 
been  spent  on  poverty  wars  and  on  re- 
gional development.  Some  $40  billion  has 
been  spent  on  space  exploration  and  in 
putting  the  first  and  only  men  on  the 
moon.  All  this  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done  within  a  debt  limit  that  has  in- 
creased only  35  percent. 

I  did  not  vote  for  many  of  these  pro- 
grams. On  the  other  l^and,  many  of  my 
colleagues  did  not  vote  for  some  of  the 
programs  I  supported,  such  as  large  edu- 
cation expenditures  and  money  for  can- 
cer and  other  health  research.  But  the 
point  is  that  there  were  a  sufficient  nimi- 
ber  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
favor  of  all  these  programs  to  obligate 
our  Government  for  vast  amounts  of  ex- 
penditures. If  the  Congress  were  to  fail 
now  to  increase  the  Pe&eral  debt  limit 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  satisfy  the 
obligations  arising  from  all  of  these  pro- 
grams, we  would  be  gtiilty  of  a  serious 
breach  of  faith  at  home  and  abroad.  In- 
creasing the  debt  limit  at  this  time  is 
nothing  more  than  fulfillment  of  our 
responsibilities  to  make  the  money  avail- 
able to  pay  for  those  programs  and  serv- 
ices undertaken  by  our  Government  un- 
der authority  granted  by  the  laws  passed 
by  a  majority  of  this  Congress. 

It  has  been  said  that  increasing  the 
debt  limit  has  become  an  annual,  or  a 
semiannual  or  biannual  exercise  by  this 
Congress,  that  it  can  be  expected  that 
another  request  to  increase  the  debt  limit 
will  be  before  the  Congress  within  a  few 
months  or  next  year.  That  may  very  well 
be,  although  I  devoutly  hope  not. 

But  I  hereby  commit  myself  in  this 
public  for\m3  to  join  with  any  one  of  my 
colleagues,  within  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  within  the  other  body  of  the 
Congress,  to  effect  every  possible  cut  that 
can  wisely  be  made  in  the  programs  we 
authorize  and  the  appropriations  we 
make,  in  a  sincere  effort  to  cut  Govern- 
ment operating  costs  sufficiently  to  not 
only  avoid  any  further  increases  in  our 
debt,  but,  hopefully,  to  save  enough 
money  in  the  next  year  to  significantly 
reduce  that  debt. 

Regardless  of  the  depth  of  commitment 
by  any  Member  of  this  Congress  to  the 
cause  of  economy  in  Government,  that 
commitment  cannot  be  expressed  in  a 
vote  against  increasing  the  debt  limit,  at 
this  time.  No  matter  how  well  meant 
such  a  vote  might  be,  defeat  of  the  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  debt  limit  could 
only  assign  the  Nation  to  a  position  of 
inability  to  meet  its  obligations  for  the 
first  time  since  1791. 

Again,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very 
glad  that  H.R.  4690  came  back  to  us 
from  the  other  body  with  an  amend- 
ment that  will  speed  up  increases  in 
social  security  benefits  paid  to  our  elder- 
ly. I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  two 
very  important  and  much-needed  im- 
provements were  omitted  from  the  bill  as 
agreed  upon  in  conference.  One  of  these 


would  have  increased  from  $1,680  to 
$2,400  the  earnings  an  annuitant  may 
receive  without  affecting  his  benefits. 
The  amendment  would  have  also  liber- 
alized the  treatment  of  those  earnings 
above  the  higher  level  for  purposes  of 
adjusting  benefits.  I  urge  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  in  its  current 
consideration  of  comprehensive  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act,  should 
restore  this  much-needed  provision. 

In  another  area,  I  was  disappointed 
that  the  conference  committee  made  a 
downward  adjustment  in  the  Senate-ap- 
proved amendment  which  would  have 
raised  minimiun  monthly  benefits  to 
$100.  The  $70.40  figure  agreed  upon  is 
totally  unrealistic.  I  am  informed  that 
increased  minimum  benefits  is  among  a 
number  of  proposals  now  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  I  urge  that  group  to  fix  a 
more  meaningful  figure  in  this  respect. 
We  should  all  hurry  to  achieve  that  ob- 
jective. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  a  retroactive  10-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefit  pay- 
ments. If  we  pass  this  bill  today,  and  it 
is  signed  into  law,  we  will  help  establish 
a  record  of  responsibility  for  this  Con- 
gress, which  together  with  the  last  Con- 
gress, is  demonstrating  at  least  a  willing- 
ness to  prevent  inflation  from  eating 
away  at  the  living  standards  of  the  d- 
derly  who  benefit  from  social  security. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  as  amended 
in  the  Senate,  would  authorize  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  benefit  payments  effec- 
tive January  1,  1971,  In  addition  to  au- 
thorizing an  increase  in  the  temporary 
and  permanent  treasury  debt  ceilings. 

As  enthusiastic  as  I  am  about  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  social  security  increase,  I 
am  fearful  that  we  not  allow  this  action 
to  postpone  or  eliminate  the  even  greater 
necessity  for  action  on  meaningful  re- 
forms in  the  structure  and  operation  of 
the  social  security  system,  and  other  pro- 
grams which  affect  the  well-being  of  the 
elderly. 

There  are  no  issues  before  our  society 
today  that  are  more  vital  than  positive 
responses  to  the  needs  of  older  Amer- 
icans. Both  young  and  old  will  benefit 
from  creative  national  policies  leading  to 
a  new  era  of  opportimity  in  aging. 

How  our  society  meets  the  challenges 
of  aging  will  have  impact  not  only  on  the 
20  million  persons  now  past  65  and  the 
million  and  a  half  reaching  that  age  each 
year,  but  also  on  every  citizen,  including 
those  in  middle  age  and  youth. 

Goals  of  a  new,  positive  national  policy 
toward  older  Americans  should  include 
incomes  adequate  for  each  to  live  in 
dignity  with  honor  and  independence 
and  increased  opportimities  for  economic 
and  social  involvement  in  society's  main- 
stream. But,  first,  we  must  all  recognize 
the  resources  which  older  persons  can 
bring  to  our  Nation's  growth — physical 
cultural,  and  spiritual. 

If  we  are  to  acliieve  a  new  era  of  oppor- 
tunity in  aging,  we  must  abcmdon  out- 
moded 19th  century  stereotypes  of  older 
people  as  infirm,  sick,  or  useless.  We  will 
have  to  reverse  today's  all  too  common 
practice  of  rejecting  persons,  capable  of 
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great  contributions  to  tliemselves  and 
others,  simply  because  of  age. 

We  must  nudce  both  immediate  action 
and  long-range  commitments,  based  on 
the  facts  of  life  as  they  relate  to  aging  in 
the  last  third  of  the  20th  century,  If  we 
are  to  end  unjustifiable  discrimination 
against  the  aged. 

It  is  high  time  we  admit  that  this  na- 
tion so  far  has  ducked  the  problems 
confronting  older  persons.  Oiu:  hlt-or- 
miss  approach  to  their  needs  Is  an  eva- 
sion of  tlie  issues,  an  evasion  that  111 
befits  our  country.  This  avoidance  of 
responsibility  is  one  we  can  afford  no 
longer. 

So,  meeting  our  responsibility  to  older 
Americans  of  today— and  tomorrow — 
calls  for  the  most  imaginative  and  crea- 
tive thinking  possible.  It  will  involve  new 
attitudes  toward  aging  by  all  elements 
of  society.  Above  all,  it  will  require  posi- 
tive action. 

Past  and  current  failure  to  recognize 
older  Americans'  aspirations  for  their 
country — and  their  need  for  fulfillment 
as  individuals — is  an  Inexcusable  blight 
on  our  society.  Absence  of  a  positive  na- 
tional philosophy  in  aging,  and  the  re- 
sulting policy  vacuum,  has  meant  sec- 
ond-class citizenship  for  countless  older 
persons.  It  has  forced  milUons  into  in- 
tolerable social  and  economic  situations. 

Correction  of  such  negativism  will  take 
ingenuity  and  time.  Too  often,  we  have 
subjected  the  elderly  to  the  cruel  hoax 
of  unrealistic  political  promises.  We 
would  be  equally  unfair  now  to  imply  that 
a  new  era  of  opportimity  in  aging  can 
come  overnight.  But  we  must  make  a 
beginning — and  without  delay. 

Older  Americans  deserve  an  immediate 
diligent  national  effort  to  restore  to  them 
the  life  choices — with  dignity — which  are 
the  due  of  all  men  and  women.  This 
means  expansion  of  work  opportunities, 
full-time  and  part-time.  It  will  involve 
creation  of  avenues  for  pursuit  of  volim- 
teer  second  careers,  new  educational  and 
recreational  emphases — and,  above  all, 
assurance  to  all  of  decent  standards  of 
living. 

Look  into  the  past  and  glimpse  into 
the  futiu^  and  get  an  indication  of  the 
magnitudes  of  both  problems  and  op- 
portunities. In  1930,  we  had  fewer  than 
7  million  Americans  over  65.  In  the  40 
years  since,  tlie  number  has  grown  to 
over  20  million.  It  is  hard  to  guess  what 
the  next  40  years  will  bring,  but  con- 
tinuing research  and  improved  quality 
of  life  suggest  the  increase  will  be  great. 

Serious  medical  slcenUsts  predict  ex- 
tension of  lifespan  to  90  or  100  years. 
IT  this  occurs,  how  can  we  possibly  ad- 
here to  current  practices  which  put  so 
many  active  and  able  persons  on  the  shelf 
at  65  or  70?  How  can  we  accept  the  cur- 
rent trend  to  relegate  peTBoas  to  inac- 
tivity  at  even  young  ages? 

Countless  older  persons  today  strongly 
resent  what  this  antisentor  policy  Is 
doing  to  them  psychologically,  economi- 
cally, and  socially.  We  dare  not  turn  our 
back  on  the  problem  created  by  adher- 
ence to  unreasonable  19th-century  con- 
cepts of  aging. 

We  speak  of  increased  lifespan.  How 
valid  are  these  predictions? 
cxvn, — -4?)tT-P»rt6 


It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  great  prog- 
ress against  major  killing  and  crippling 
diseases,  as  well  as  less  dramatic  but 
possibly  no  less  significant  gains  pro- 
duced by  better  health  education  and 
m^lcal  skills  and  by  rising  living  stand- 
ards. 

Millions  now  past  65  would  be  dead  tiad 
their  lives  been  spent  in  environments 
such  as  those  which  faced  their  fathers 
and  mothers.  We  cannot  estimate  how 
many  now  are  living  whose  life  depends 
on  miracle  drugs  nonexistent  40  years 
ago,  whose  life  has  been  preserved  by 
surgical  techniques  and  medical  proce- 
dures unknown  40  years  ago. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  a  new  genera- 
tion of  older  Americans,  unlike  any  of 
the  past.  It  is  pioneering  with  a  new 
phenomenon  of  aging  characterized  by 
vigor  and  physical  and  mental  prowess 
which  impose  new  demands  for  fulfill- 
ment. 

WhUe  special  efforts  should  be  made  to 
help  older  persons  as  such,  recognition 
must  be  given  to  the  vital  concern  of  this 
new  generation  of  older  Americans  with 
all  that  happens  in  and  to  America. 

The  capacity  and  desire  for  continuing 
F>artlcipatlon  in  the  mainstream  of  life 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  current  crisis 
in  aging.  It  Is  but  compounded  by  the 
numbers  who  are  affected.  Within  it, 
however,  is  the  potential  for  a  whole  new 
affirmation  of  life  in  later  years  for  all 
citizens. 

In  creating  a  new  era  of  opportunity  in 
aging,  we  must  give  attention  to  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative  elements  of 
the  revolution — a  fresh  approach  to  im- 
mediate needs  as  well  as  long-range 
plans  for  the  future.  Expansion  of 
choices  for  all  is  essential. 

Never  before  has  the  Importance  of 
purpose  in  life  been  less  related  to 
chronological  age — never  before  so  large 
an  older  population,  more  diversified  in 
interests,  desires,  experiences,  and  abil- 
ities. 

TO  the  20  million  older  Americans  this 
Nation  owes  a  great  debt,  but  they  do 
not  ask  for  special  treatment.  They  only 
hope  for  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  promise  of  America  without  dis- 
crimination. They  want  freedom — free- 
dom to  be  involved  in  the  life  of  the  land 
they  love;  freedom  from  a  second-class 
citizenship  Imposed  by  Ill-founded  mis- 
conceptions as  to  what  aging  means  to 
an  Individual;  freedom  to  persist  as 
hmnan  beings  with  a  dignity  which 
should  be  denied  to  no  one;  and  freedom 
to  choose,  a  right  given  to  all  at  birth, 
but  also  earned  by  them  through  life- 
times of  service. 

We  need  to  instill  a  new  concept  of 
retirement.  Retirement — and  perhaps 
that  Is  not  the  proper  word — should  aim 
at  reaffirmation  of  life  purpose — should 
involve  renewal  of  activity,  whether  in 
leisure,  continued  employment  part- 
time,  or  second  careers.  It  should  offer 
restoration  of  freedom  with  dignity. 

Hopefully,  the  1971  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  called  by  President 
Nixon  will  reflect  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
mce  of  older  Americans.  Its  recommen- 
dations should  call  for  expansion  of  em- 
ployment opportunities,  and  for  -several 


other  things:  Creation  of  new  mecha- 
nisms for  volunteer  service,  adult  educa- 
tional facllltieB,  better  housing  and 
medical  care,  new  techniques  in  trans- 
portation, and  services  necessary  to 
combat  loneliness. 

None  of  these  should  wait  for  the 
White  House  Conference,  but  this  na- 
tional meeting  certainly  must  concern 
itself  with  them  In  our  determination  to 
replace  a  national  policy  vacuum  In 
aging  with  a  new  era  of  opportunity. 

But  moet  Immediate  and  fundamental 
to  a  positive  policy  is  the  obligation  for 
an  affirmative  response  to  the  primary 
need  of  all  those  older  Americans  who 
now  endure  serious  Income  shortages. 

As  among  younger  citizens,  older  per- 
sons with  lowest  incomes  and  those  In 
the  lower  middle-Income  group  are  hit 
hardest  by  rising  living  costs.  They  have 
the  least  economic  cushion  to  absorb  the 
shock  of  higher  prices  for  essential  goods 
and  services.  The  hidden  tax  of  Inflation 
contributes  to  the  more  visible  property 
taxes. 

As  the  dominant  factor  in  the  infla- 
tionary problem,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility — especially  to 
those  no  longer  In  the  work  force — to 
provide  relief  as  fully  as  poeslble.  The 
truth  remains,  however.  Uiat  low-  and 
middle-Income  people  can  never  fully  es- 
cape the  impact  of  rising  prices.  The 
greatest  service  possible  to  all  older 
Americans  would  be  provided  by  success 
In  President  Nixon's  objective  of  restora- 
tion of  a  stable  dollar. 

Concurrent  with  efforts  to  control  In- 
flation Is  the  need  for  a  more  realistic 
response  to  the  problems  of  the  aged 
whose  Incomes  by  any  standard  are  In- 
adequate. This  calls  for  improvement  In 
social  security — and  beyond  that  a  will- 
ingness to  consider  new  approaches  to 
correcting  income  deficiencies  among 
older  Americans. 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  gap  be- 
tween incomes  of  those  pest  65  and 
younger  people  has  widened,  not  nar- 
rowed. The  number  of  persons  past  65 
forced  to  face  life  with  inadequate  In- 
comes has  tncreased.  At  the  same  time 
the  burden  imposed  on  younger  workers 
through  social  security  taxes  has  grown, 
and  with  this  has  come  a  heightened 
resistance  to  farther  Increases. 

Social  security  Is  a  vital  part  of  our 
Nation's  life.  It  should  be  strengthened 
and  improved. 

Today,  approximately  5  million  per- 
sons past  65  have  incomes  below  the 
poverty  line.  Most  became  poor  only  after 
retirement.  Many  are  women.  A  high 
percentage  are  past  75  or  80. 

It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  we  have 
not  yet  provided  assurances  that  none  of 
these  persons,  whose  contributions  to  the 
Nation's  growth  has  been  so  great,  should 
suffer  want  In  their  later  years. 

Few  want,  or  expeet,  charity,  so  a  na- 
tional effort  should  be  made  to  give  them 
opportimity  to  supplement  social  secu- 
rity and  pension  Incomes  with  jobs,  part 
time  or  full.  Job  opportunities  should  be 
expanded  In  hqth  private  an4  public 
sectors  of  our  communities. 

Many,  however,  are  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  lob  opporttmlttos.  Oar  debt 
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to  them  is  no  less  because  of  their  dis- 
ability or  infirmity  or  isolation.  They, 
too,  are  entitled  to  at  lea£t  minimum 
standards  of  living  in  decency  and 
dignity. 

Toward  that  end.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  several  bills  which  would  pro- 
vide some  relief  to  our  senior  citizens. 
These  bills  would  increase  widow's  and 
widower's  insiirance  benefits;  eliminate 
the  existing  reduction  In  benefits  on  ac- 
count of  other  governmental  pensions; 
provide  a  substantial  liberalization  of 
the  retirement  test;  provide  an  automatic 
standard-of-llving  increase  in  benefits  to 
social  security  and  railroad  retirees;  re- 
duce the  rates  of  tax  imposed  on  self- 
emplosmient  income  for  purposes  of  old- 
age,  survivors,  emd  disability  insurance; 
include  prescribed  drugs  among  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplemental 
medical  insurance  program  for  the  aged; 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to 
provide  a  full  annuity  to  any  individual 
completing  30  years'  railroad  service; 
eliminate  the  6-month  waiting  period  for 
disability  insursmce  benefits  for  those 
with  permanent  disabilities;  reimburse 
beneficiaries  for  expenses  incurred  as  a 
result  of  delay  in  their  benefit  checks; 
Increase  the  niunber  of  years  disre- 
garded in  computing  social  security  bene- 
fits; provide  for  optional  payment  of  so- 
cial security  taxes  for  individuals  aged 
65  and  over  who  are  employed;  and  pro- 
vide for  an  exchange  of  credits  between 
the  old-f«e.  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance system  and  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system* 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  discussed  in  more 
detail,  the  need  for  these  measures  in 
two  recent  weekly  columns  I  prepared 
for  newspapers  in  my  district.  I  should 
like  to  insert  these  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  to  more  fully  explain  my  sup- 
port for  this  legislation. 
Axx  We  RrmiNo  thk  Eloeklt  to  P&stttres 

or    POT«RTY? 

(By  CongrcssmAn  Fhamk  Hokton) 

Wltb  all  the  empbaslB  on  reform  In  the 
way  government  deals  with  Important  pub- 
lic problems,  the  terrible  plight  of  America's 
twenty-two  million  senior  cltlaens  has  been 
swept  under  the  rug. 

In  terms  of  honalng,  health  care  and 
Income  security,  older  Americans  have  suf- 
fered grave  UullSerence  almost  amounting 
to  abuse  at  the  hAnds  of  the  public  at,  large 
and  the  government.  A  few  generalities  out- 
lining the  scope  of  senior  citizens'  problems 
will  serve  to  set  the  stage  for  the  Importance 
of  Immediate  reforms: 

1.  One  m  every  four  Americans  over  6fi  in 
the  United  States  is  living  In  poverty.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  hardship  for  these  people 
is  to  provide  a  meaningful  Income  security 
program  for  the  elderly  most  of  whom  do  not 
have  work  as  an  alternative  income  source. 

3.  The  Social  Security  program  is  still  held 
out  as  an  insurance  program,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  enroUees  re- 
ceive less  In  benefits  than  they  contribute 
to  Social  Security  tax  payments. 

3.  Medicare  pays  lees  than  half  of  the 
health  costs  of  the  elderly — coats  which  have 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  over  the  past 
few  y«ars. 

4.  With  some  happy  exceptions,  the  qual- 
ity of  care  offered  In  many  homes  for  the 
aged  and  nuraUtg  bonMS  ranges  from  Ift* 
a4lM|uat«  to  Inluunan. 

6,  Scforma  m  every  aapeet  of  public 
policies  toward  the  elderly  have  been  recom- 
mended for  years,  but  for  the  most  part, 


patchwork,  traaporary,  inadequate  and  un- 
dignified solutions  are  all  thaX  baa  emerged 
from  Congress. 

Of  these  Ills,  the  problems  wltb  the  Social 
Security  system  are  the  most  serious.  This 
system  Is  basically  the  same  today  as  when 
it  was  created  in  the  1930's. 

All  Social  Security  funds  are  derived  from 
a  regressive  payroll  tax  on  employers  and 
employees.  The  tax  is  "regressive"  because 
those  earning  $7,800  per  year  pay  the  same 
amount  as  those  earning  $60,000,  $100,000  or 
more  per  year. 

I  feel  that  the  Social  Security  system  is 
the  best  means  of  combating  poverty  among 
the  elderly,  and  that  new  dimensions  of  the 
program  designed  to  provide  Income  secu- 
rity should  be  financed  out  of  the  general 
fund,  not  out  of  social  security  taxes.  It  is 
not  fair  to  take  funds  from  the  payroll  tax 
which  win  not  be  repaid  as  benefits  to  those 
paying  the  tax.  The  broader  Income  security 
programs  should  not  be  financed  by  a  regres- 
sive tax. 

The  general  fund  Is  made  up  of  revenue 
collected  from  the  more  equitable  and 
progressive  individual  and  corporate  Income 
taxes. 

Since  my  service  In  the  mld-1960's  on  the 
National  Task  Force  on  Problems  of  the 
Aging,  I  have  stressed  the  need  for  several 
far-reaching    Social    Security    reforms. 

Tragically,  the  91st  Congress  failed  to 
pass  into  law  a  bill  which  would  have  made 
a  beginning  toward  needed  reform.  Any  fur- 
ther delay  In  modernizing  the  outdated  pro- 
visions of  this  program  will  mean  that  more 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  will  face  loss  of 
their  homes  because  of  inadequate  Income 
and  further  years  of  hopeless  retirement  into 
poverty. 

In  next  week's  column,  I  wUl  outline  the 
specific  reforms  that  will  be  contained  In 
my  comprehensive  Social  Security  bill. 

Proposed  Action  on  Problems  of  the 

EXOERLT 

(By  Congressman  Frank  Horton) 

Last  week,  I  outlined  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  neglect  which  afflict  millions 
of  older  Americans.  These  problems  cannot 
be  solved  with  words  or  good  intentions. 

The  only  way  action  will  be  taken  and  the 
proper  priorities  placed  on  helping  the  elder- 
ly and  the  social  security  taxpayer  is  for  the 
people  to  demand  this  action  from  their 
elected  representatives. 

Each  year  since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have 
tried  to  respond  creatively  to  the  problems 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  retired  people 
in  my  district.  Each  year,  farther  research 
into  the  problem  has  led  me  to  introduce 
new  legislation  containing  new  ideas  for  tack- 
ling the  poverty  and  neglect  of  older  people. 

Most  of  my  ^orts  have  been  geared  toward 
revamping  the  outdated  social  security  sys- 
tem, which  functions  basically  the  same  way 
today  as  In  the  I930's. 

Any  reforms  contained  in  social  security 
bills  Congress  has  passed  usually  tinker  v.-lth 
the  outskirts  of  the  real  problems.  We  have 
not  yet  provided  the  comprehensive  reforms 
necessary  to  take  older  Americans  out  of 
poverty  and  out  of  "the  beggar's  role*  when 
it  comes  to  their  need  for  income,  food, 
health  care,  and  housing  care. 

This  year.  I  will  introduce  the  most  far 
reaching  social  security  reform  bill  of  my 
Congressional  career.  It  wUl  Include  concepts 
I  have  proposed  In  past  years  in  addition  to 
new  ones  which  constituents  have  recently 
brought  to  my  attention. 

The  three  main  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
a  substantial  liberalization  of  the  retirement 
test,  automatic  standard-of-llvlng  Increases, 
and  a  new  broader  based  Income  security 
program  for  the  elderly  which  will  be  fi- 
nanced o\rt  of  the  general  fund  not  out  of 
social  security  payroll  t»xee. 

One  way  to  provide  the  needed  Income 
security  Is  to  eliminate  the   unfair  retlre- 


naent  teat  which  penalizes  reclpieau  who 
earn  more  than  $1,680  per  year  after  they 
reach  the  age  of  eligibility.  The  effect  of  this 
earnings  penalty  is  to  withhold  benefits  from 
the  Income  elderly  who  need  them  the  most 
while  itlll  paying  full  payments  to  those 
who  have  no  need  to  work  because  they  have 
substantial  Investments,  dividends,  private 
pension  payments  and  other  non-wwk 
Incomes. 

I  have  suggested  that  social  security  in- 
come level  Umiutlons  be  changed  to  Include 
income  from  all  sources,  not  Just  earned 
income,  and  that  no  benefit  penalties  be  im- 
posed unless  the  recipient  receives  over 
$7,000  per  year  in  total  ouUlde  Income.  This 
reform  would  have  to  be  gradually  Imple- 
mented so  as  not  to  penalize  those  receivinc 
full  benefits  under  present  provisions. 

I  have  long  proposed  that  social  security 
benefits  be  increased  automatically  as  real 
income  and  the  cost  of  living  move  upward 
during  periods  of  inflation.  Recipients 
should  not  be  forced  to  ask  Congress  for 
benefit  Increases  needed  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation.  My  plan,  called  "standard-of- 
living"  Increases,  would  allow  the  elderly 
to  share  In  the  purchasing  power  gains  of 
the  rest  of  the  economy  and  would  not  limit 
them  to  'nearly  keeping  up  "  with  inflation. 
Other  provisions  of  my  comprehensive 
social  security  reform  bill  Include:  (1)  re- 
move social  security  tax  penalty  for  the  self- 
employed;  (2)  Increase  widow's  beneflte;  (8) 
eliminate  six-month  waiting  period  for 
permanent  disabilities:  (4)  include  pre- 
scribed drugs  under  Medicare;  (5)  extend 
standard-of-llvlng  increases  and  retirement 
test  liberalizations  to  railroad  retirees;  (6) 
allow  workers  over  65  the  option  of  not  pay- 
ing further  social  security  taxes  and  (7) 
provide  a  benefit  increase  retroactive  to  Jan. 
1,  1971,  commensurate  with  standard-of- 
llvlng  Increases  since  the  time  of  the  last 
benefit  adjustment. 

To  make  these  proposals  law  will  require 
the  support  of  my  constituents  and  my  col- 
leagues. They  are  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  America's  twenty-two  million  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  insist  on  the 
certainty  of  economic  independence 
based  on  a  decent  minimum  standard  of 
living  for  all  older  persons.  For  those  sen- 
ior citizens  who  wish  to  work,  we  must 
insure  their  freedom  to  do  so  without  re- 
striction or  penalty.  In  short,  we  must 
provide  all  older  Americans  security  with 
freedom  and  dignity. 

Our  national  purposes,  long  neglected, 
must  include  acknowledgment  that  age  is 
no  barrier  to  useful,  satisfying  experi- 
ences. We  must  strive  to  create  maxi- 
mum choices  for  older  Americans,  in 
work  and  leisure,  with  dignity  and  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  reforms  contained  in  the 
bills  I  sponsored  will  serve  ttiose  ends. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  swift  ap- 
proval of  the  across-the-board  10-per- 
cent social  security  increase  by  Congress 
and  the  President  is  essential.  The  some 
36  million  predominantly  older  Ameri- 
cans who  depend  on  these  payments  for 
their  main  source  of  income  cannot  be 
told  to  wait  any  longer. 

This  measure,  however,  should  be  con- 
sidered only  a  bare  bones  minimum — an 
emergency  measure.  These  are  numerous 
other  important  changes  that  must  be 
made  in  the  law  such  as  elimination  of 
the  outside  earzungs  limitation,  raising 
death  benefits  and  establisiiing  a  formula 
for  automatic  cost-of-living  increases. 

Over  the  past  years  inflation  has  taken 
a  heavy  toll  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  The  $100  a  month 
wage  in  the  thirties  barely  buys  bread 
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today.  Yet,  the  average  payment  under 
social  security  for  most  Individuals  even 
after  this  increase  will  only  be  about 
$130. 

The  changes  sent  to  the  President  also 
provide  for  a  5-percent  increase  in  pay- 
ments for  some  600.000  Americans  over 
the  age  of  72  who  were  not  able  to  qual- 
ify for  social  security,  but  were  in  dire 
need  of  assistance. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to- 
day to  comment  on  some  urgently  needed 
changes. 

Ot7TSn>E   EARNINGS   LIlfTr 

The  first  is  the  elimination  of  the  out- 
side earnings  limitation.  The  Senate  had 
approved  a  $2,400  cutoff  in  the  emer- 
gency bill,  but  Members  of  this  body  pre- 
vailed in  the  conference  committee  and 
the  figure  was  dropped  back  to  the  orig- 
inal $1,680. 

This  provision  is  a  real  travesty.  It 
keeps  many  older  Americans  in  poverty 
when  they  could  be  out  earning  extra 
money  to  help  improve  their  standard 
of  living.  Their  skills  in  many  cases 
would  also  provide  essential  services  in 
the  marketplace. 

I  am  presently  working  with  the  Sen- 
ior Citizens  of  America  and  Staff  Build- 
ers. Inc..  to  gather  1  million  signatures 
on  a  petition  to  Congress  calling  for  the 
elimination  of  the  outside-eamings  lim- 
itation. I  hope  this  body  will  listen  to  the 
plea  of  these  retired  citizens. 

MINIirUM     PATUKMT    INCRBA8K 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  also  recognize 
that  a  certain  minimum  income  Is  nec- 
essary to  sustain  life  today.  Raising  the 
present  minimum  payment  from  $64  to 
$100  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Yet,  Members  of  this  body  have 
balked  at  providing  even  this  modest  in- 
crej^e  to  those  in  need. 

Another  essential  feature  that  should 
be  built  into  the  law  is  an  automatic 
cost-of-living  increase.  This  would  guar- 
antee social  security  recipients  that  their 
payments  would  at  least  keep  pace  with 
inflation.  Such  a  provision  was  approved 
by  both  Houses  last  year  but  failed  to 
pass  in  the  end-of -session  rush.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  such  a  proposal  will  be 
Included  in  any  new  measure  that  comes 
out  of  Congress  this  year. 

death     BXNEITrS    INCRZASE 

In  a  few  weeks  I  will  be  introducing 
a  measure  calling  for  an  increase  in  the 
lump-sum  death  benefits  payment.  Pres- 
ent law  provides  for  a  payment  three 
times  the  monthly  beneflt  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  $255.  This  figure  has  not 
changed  since  1951  despite  the  fact  that 
funeral  costs  have  skyrocketed. 

For  comparison  purp>oses  the  average 
prices  for  adult  funerals  selected  in  the 
years  1958  through  1969  run  from  $661 
to  $926.  These  figures  do  not  include 
charges  for  a  vault,  cemetery,  or  crema- 
tory expenses,  monument,  or  marker 
costs  or  miscellaneous  items  such  as 
an  honorarium  for  the  clergyman,  flow- 
ers, additional  transportation  charges, 
burial  clothing,  or  newspaper  notices. 

My  bill  would  raise  the  lump  sum 
beneflt  to  $750.  eliminating  the  provision 
pegging  it  to  the  monthly  payment.  This 
in  itself  represents  the  minimum  cost 
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for  a  funeral.  It  would  recognize  that 
certain  costs  are  the  same  for  all  persons 
regardless  of  Income.  Without  a  doubt 
such  a  change  is  long  overdue. 

COSTS    or   SUCH    INCREASES 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  talk  about  the  costs  of  the  present 
increases  and  any  future  increases  in 
social  security  benefits.  The  bill  before 
us  today  would  call  for  Imposing  the 
present  10.4-percent  employer-employee 
tax  on  the  first  $9,000  of  income  rather 
than  the  first  $7,800  as  under  the  present 
law. 

Any  increases  in  the  minimum,  in 
death  benefits,  in  regular  payments,  or 
other  provisions  of  the  law  would  cer- 
tainly call  for  an  increase  in  the  con- 
tributions. Already  the  law  provides  for 
a  jump  in  the  tax  in  small  increments 
from  10.4  to  11.8  percent  by  1987.  A 
higher  cut  may  be  needed  if  the  system 
is  to  continue  to  pay  for  itself. 

Social  security  is  the  primary  old  age 
and  retirement  insurance  for  most  Amer- 
icans. For  many  others  it  is  an  essential 
aid  when  disability  strikes.  The  medicare 
provisions  have  assured  the  elderly  of 
protection  in  case  of  catastrophic  illness. 

Insurance  is  an  important  investment, 
but  one  that  many  Americans  fail  to 
make.  The  Government  has  provided  this 
protection  through  social  security.  Un- 
like many  other  Government  programs, 
social  security  payments  come  out  of  a 
trust  fund  that  is  supplied  by  employer- 
employee  contributions  and  by  earnings 
on  investments  made  with  the  contribu- 
tions. 

Such  a  program  embodies  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  of  mutual  help  and  assistance. 
It  preserves  the  traditional  commitment 
of  all  Americans  to  the  belief  that  work- 
ing for  one's  own  security  is  far  prefer- 
able to  a  public  handout. 

Moreover,  these  people  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  Nation.  They  took  this  coun- 
try tlirough  two  world  wars  and  a  great 
depression.  When  America  was  at  its 
crossroads,  these  were  the  people  who 
selected  the  right  road  to  follow.  They 
worked  hard  and  their  life  was  hard,  but 
they  pulled  through.  I  know.  My  mother 
is  77  and  still  has  the  Independent  spirit 
that  kept  her  going  through  the  difiBcul- 
ties  of  the  first  half  of  this  century. 

Through  improvements  in  legislation 
we  who  are  still  in  the  work  force  can 
keep  the  many  proud  Americans  who 
have  retired  still  proud  of  those  tradi- 
tions that  have  made  this  country  great. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  support  the  10-percent  Increase  in  so- 
cial security  b«ieflts.  This  Is  a  timely 
action  for  the  26  million  social  security 
beneficiaries,  especially  in  view  of  the 
severe  burden  that  the  recent  inflation 
has  placed  on  our  senior  citizens. 

Most  of  our  senior  citizens  must  live 
off  a  fixed  income,  smd  for  them  a  rise  in 
benefits  is  an  absolute  necessi^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  a  great  obligation 
to  this  generation  of  senior  citizens.  It 
was  they  whose  taxes  msule  our  World 
War  n  effort  possible.  It  was  they  who 
saved  hard  money  only  to  see  its  pur- 
chasing power  later  eroded.  I  enthusiasti- 
cally support  this  10-percent  increase, 
and  I  hope  the  Congress  will  proceed  ex- 


peditiously to  consider  a  bill  I  have  spoa- 
sored  which  would  allow  women  to  retire 
at  age  92  with  full  social  security  benefits. 
I  also  6ui:^>ort  House  action  to  provide  for 
a  higher  monthly  miwimnm  payment  and 
an  increase  in  the  celling  on  permlSBlMe 
outside  earnings  for  social  seciirlty  re- 
cipients. I  hope  today's  timely  House  ae' 
tion  is  indicative  of  future  action. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  desire  to  use  any  time? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLJ3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Mllil^.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  360,  nays  3,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  68,  as  f<«ows: 

[Roll  No.  20] 
TEAS— 360 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
Aspinall 
BadUlo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
BolUng 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.O. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Maaa. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Carey,  N.T. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 


Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUier 
Collins.  lU. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  VJ. 
Danielson 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis 
Delaney 
Dellenttack 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donobue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
Duncan 
duPont 
Dwyer 
Edmondaon 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Escta 

Evans.  Clolo. 
Evins,  Term. 
Pascell 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Foreythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frallnghuyaen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Oaydos 
Gettys 


Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Grlflln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Himt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jonea,  N.c. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

E:arth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

KuykendaH 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landmm 

Latt* 

Leggett 
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Ltxtk  Peyter  "          '  Springer  Mr.  VIgorlto  with  Ifr.  FUh.  and    ex-iervlcemen    and   trade    adjustment 

Idoyd  Ptke                    Stafford  Mr.  Byrne  of  Peiuuylvanla  with  Mr.  Sand-  actlvltlee,"  •60,676,000. 

Long.  Ud.  PodaU                  Stagger*  jq^^i, 

Lujan  Pofl                    Stanton.  jj^    Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mln-  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 

mSISLt  ^yw  K  C         StLtoS  »*^'^1-  ^^^^^  °^^  ^^^  ^^*  ^'"■'*- 

UoOure  Prtws.  m.'              James  V.  ^r-    Green    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr.  The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

McCoUister  Price,  Tex.        Steed  Qubeer.  Texas  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

McCormadc  PucinsW            Steele  Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Hall.  Mr    MAHON    Mr    Sneaker    this  \»  • 

McDad«  PurceU               Stelger.  Arte.  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Lent.  lolnt  rP^ilnfinn'  n«w1rt»r^n  oH^^VHr^    , 

McDonald,  Quie                 steiger.  Wis.  Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Helstoskl.  lolnt  resolution  providing  an  additional 

Mich.  Quiilen             Stephens  j^,  jj^  ^^  jjj.  Bin«ham      ^^  appropriation  for  unemployment  com- 

wSTir  ^^          iurbbfefleid  ^   Anderson  of  TeSbessee  with  Mr.  Del  Pensation  for  Federal  employees  and  ex- 

M^y  itS^            «uc^  ciawson.  servicemen  In  the  sum  of  $50,675,000  for 

McKevltt  Reid,  111.            Sullivan  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Roiisselot.  the  current  fiscal  year  1971. 

McKinney  Reuas               Symington  Mr.  Duiski  with  Mr.  oiggs.  The  subcommittee  headed  by  the  dta- 

JJ^d'r  ^^Z            I'^Zr  ^- ?a?rTJ!^^rs^kes  tingul^ed  gentleman  from  Pemisylvanla 

Mahon  Robln«>n.Va.    Teague.  Calif .  M^'  BorS  wUhMr    Oe^fd  R   Ford  ^^-    ^°°°^    studied    this    request   and 

MaUllard  Koblson,  N.T.    Teague,  Tex  ^  ^^^  "^^^  ^    herald  R.  Ford.  conducted  the  hearings  On  It.  I  yield  tO 

SSS.^,Cailf.  1^^  ^STKh!^.         £:?K^?hS-.Sny^rs.  the   genUeman   from   Pemisylvaiiia  for 

Bfathls.  Oa.  Rogers               Tbone  Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Metcalfe.  further  explanation. 

Matsunaga  Roncallo            Tleman  Mr.   Ck>lmer  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Wis-  Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an 

JKSS  Ro^nuiir       viSoS^riin  ?^-  S  r.^Jl^T*T,'^,„*lj,  ^"j^'t,,  «,_,.  by  Congress  as  soon  as  possible.  Funds 

Michel  Roush              vanderjagt  }^- ^^^Z  ^}y}^}  ,^         ^     ^  'or    this   appropriation— unemployment 

Mlkva  Roy                      Vanlk  Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Camp.  comnensation  for  Fodoml  Amnlrweip  «.,^ 

Miller.  Calif.  Roybai              Veysey  Mr.  de  la  Oarza  with  Mr.  Dennis.  compensauon  lor  I'-eaerai  employees  and 

MUier.  Ohio  Runneu            Waggonner  Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Rangei.  ex-servicemen— were  actually  exliausted 

Mills  Ruppe               waldle  Mr.  Eckhardt  with  iSx.  Mitchell.  l***  week.  This  resolution  Includes  $50.- 

Mink**  Ryan                 Ware"'*'  '^^  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^  '^"7-  675.000  which  Is  the  exact  amount  of  the 

Mizeii  St  Germain       w^ts  The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  re^iuest.  However,  the  departmental  wit- 

Monagan  Sarbanes           whaien  „„  olh«J-~!w^?ii^                    announcea  ^esses  testified  that  this  wUl  not  be  suffl- 

Montgomery  Satterfleld         Whalley  ""  aoove  reooraea.  cient  to  oav  all  claims  for  the  r«>«!t  nf  tho 

Moorhead  Sayior               White  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  a^"  ,  „-;7  'TW^r,^^  V«r.Jfl,i  ^ 

Morgan  Scherle               Whltehurst  table  ^^'-  ^"^  P'*"  *°  mortgage  the 

Morse  scheuer            whitten  ^--.^^■«-____  1972  fiscal  year  funds  to  make  Up  the  dlf- 

Mosher  Schneebeii        widnaU  ference.  They  have  this  authority  during 

llS>hy.  N.T  sS^""^*'         wm&  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Myers    '  •  Sebellua             WUson,  Bob  Mr   MILLS   Mr   Sneaker   I  ask  iinan-  While    I   suspect   that    previous   estl- 

N^S^f"  K'ef'         ''Ses  H  i^^us   consent   that    all   Members^-  '"^^  ^^'^^^^  J^  Ifjl  have  been  pur- 

Kn  sSoup              wf^^°-  sirin«  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  ^^^L^  estimated  on  the  low  side.  I  do 

Nichols  shrtver             Wolff  (Jays  Within  which  to  extend  their  re-  ^°^  ^°*  °^  *^  ^^^  ^  ^^°'^^  *'•  How- 

o-NeSr  IS*                w?att*  ^^^  ^^  '^e  RECORD  on  the  conference  ^^er.  we  all  know  that  unemployment 

^^an  i^bit^            w?ue.  report.  has  gone  up  considerably  during  this  fl* 

Patman  Slack                Wyman  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  **^  ^^"   °'  direct  impact  on  this  pro 

Snv''  l^lth'  ?^      v^,*^,  m  ^^    request    of    the    genUeman    from  «^^^;    "le    number    of    ex-servicemer 

pep^  ISith'N?       louSI?^  Arkansas?  drawing    unemployment    compensation 

PeJkins  snydei             ZabioSki  There  was  no  obJecUon.  '^^^^^«  ^^^  l^^O  was  80.000  and  it  went 

Pettis  spence             zion  ^___^^_____  up  to  130.000  In  February  1971.  Likewise, 

NAYS— 3  ^~~~"^~"~~~  the  number  of  Federal  employees  draw- 

Ashbrook  Crane                Schmita  SUPPLEMENTAL       APPROPRLATION  ^^  unemployment  compensation  went 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—!  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  "P  'ro™  30.000  to  37.000  during  the  same 

Lennon  1971  Perlod. 

NOT  VOTING-68  Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  ^Jff^Sf  ^n'ci ^"'i'^ft  T^  ^^^^o^ 

Anderson.  Fish                 Murphy,  ni.  the  order  of  the  House  yesterday.  I  call  P^^^^^"^  statistics  In  the  Record  at  this 

*.^,^^o  ^^;.*^'*^-^^  "P  the  Joint  resoluUon  (H.J.  Res.  465)  ^^^^- 

Baker  Gibbons           o'Hara  malong   a   supplemental    appropriation  unemployment  compensation  for  federal  employees 

Btaggi     ,  Green.  Pa.         Pickle  fof  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  Depart-  and  ex-servicemen 

Bingham  Grover             pimie  ment  Of  Labor,  and  for  Other  Durnoses      w'O ippropnitio i $187,930,000 

Boggs  Gubser                 Poage  __h   T   ««t   .trCaUl^^,.!   «^«o^wkoV;v.^      Wl  appropriation  to  dsts 266,400,000 

Byrne.Pa.  HaU                    Pryor.  Ark  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the           current  «timata 3i7;o75;ooo 

Camp  Hanley                 Rangei  Joint    resolution    be    considered    In    the            Proposed  suppiementol 5O,67S.0O0 

?S?S^^Dei  iSSr"       I^ISnt  House  as  in  the  Committee  Of  the  Whole.  KSr ".;:::::::::::::::  ^I 5^! 8S1 

Stm^  1^              Sfifi'.  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint  Ay.r«gewe.ki,t«,neM-fi«iytsr  1971: 

Conyers  S^S^ebe          R^Sfetikowskl  resolution.                                                                      K^^l'w"'" S'}! 

deUOaixa  Lent                  Rousselot  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tO              «"«"""    

^S"  l^^^       S^  ?«    '!<l"««t    of    the    genUeman    from     —- — " 

Diggs  Macdonald,        Terry  Texas?  P'e»nt,        R«vi»d 

Dowdy  Mass.             Thomson.  Wis.  There  was  no  objection.  *''"•'"*      •*'"'"'      "=""'*' 

^^^t  5Jt^«.            wfSTlS°  ""^e  <^erk  read  the  Joint  resoluUon,     

SS^*L^  JJliSSe           ?K  asfouows:  ''""^!^^.A 

Bltarg  MlnshaU              Zwach  H.J.  Rxs.  465  Federal  employees....    1.442,000     1,600,000    +158,000 

Erienbom  MltcheU  Resolved    by    the    Senate    and    House    of        Ex-servicemen 3,270,000     4,050,000    +780,000 

Eshleman  MoUohan  Representatives    of    the    United    States    of     

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed      America   in    congress   assembled.   That   the 

to  foUowlng  sum   Is  appropriated,   out   of  any  j^j^        February 

The  Clerk  amiounced  the  following     ^''^^l^X^^^T^ X  ^n'S^un^"^.     "^^  "^ 

P^  11)71,  namely: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Baker.  r»-r. » T>.r.«m.M«.  /-»«  t  a«/^  Totil  unemployment  among  Federal 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mi'  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  employees  and  ex-servicemen: 

Hogan.  MAWPOvmta  AnMnnarRATioN                        ff«'!!lj?.Ti?"" w'SS         iMMO 

uir   rvYorriw  «i»K  XMm    T       ^       t.                                                                                                                                      Ex-$ervic«men 80.000          liU,  uu« 

«  '  /va  Ktnngrebe.  unimplotjcbnt   compxnsation   for   rcDKRAL 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York.  xmplotxm  akd  ex-sebvtcem«n  and  tbad« 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Eshleman.  ADJosTMxirr  AcnvmM  (Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 

Mr.  Roatenkowskl  with  Mr.  Erienbom.  For  an  additional  amount  for  "Unemploy-  mission  to  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 

Mr.  HaiUey  with  Mr.  Wydler.  ment  compensation   for  Pedcral  employees  clude  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yidd? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  the  Congress  adopted 
a  most  important  bill,  the  occupaUonal 
health  and  safety  bill.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  quesUon  to  the  disUnguished 
chairman  inquiring  as  to  whether  or  not 
any  funds  have  been  appropriated  under 
this  bill,  and,  if  not,  what  is  the  inten- 
Uon  of  the  committee  with  reference  to 
appropriating  sufficient  funds  so  that 
the  law  which  is  to  take  effect  on  April 
28. 1971.  may  actually  be  put  to  work? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  genUeman  has  asked 
a  signiflcant  quesUon.  There  will  be  a 
supplemental  bill  to  be  reported  within 
the  next  several  weeks  which  will  deal 
with  that  request  and  with  many  others 
which  we  expect  to  receive  shorUy.  We 
did  not  want  to  couple  acUon  on  the  re- 
quest for  the  occupaUonal  health  and 
safety  program  with  ttiis  highly  emer- 
gency action  which  is  required  today.  The 
unemployment  compensation  account  is 
exhausted.   Prompt   acUon   is   required. 

I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  for  comment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
very  important  question  my  friend,  the 
genUeman  from  New  Jersey,  has  asked. 
We  did  conduct  hearings  on  this.  The 
fact  that  one  appropriation  is  not  in- 
cluded in  this  emergency  House  joint 
resolution  under  no  circumstances  in- 
dicates we  do  not  recognize  the  Import 
of  what  the  genUeman  refers  to. 

We  would  hope  in  a  few  weeks — ^I 
would  hope  in  2  weeks — that  this  could 
be  before  the  committee  for  action  In 
the  supplemental  bill.  This  resolution  Is 
merely  to  take  care  of  a  real  emergency, 
but  I  would  like  my  friend  to  understand 
the  subcommittee  appreciates  the  prob- 
lem. As  Chairman  Mahon  said,  It  will 
certainly  be  In  the  second  supplemental 
bill.  That  is  a  matter  of  2  weeks  or  so 
now. 

As  far  as  the  hiring  of  the  employees 
to  carry  out  the  new  law.  there  have  been 
150  assigned  to  this  already.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  been 
set  aside.  All  those  employees  could  be 
assigned  at  once  to  this  problem.  We  will 
meet  this  problem  with  a  supplemental 
appropriation  very  soon. 

Mr.  DANIEUB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  those  explana- 
tions. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  chairman  sdelding. 

I  would  address  myself  to  this  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act.  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  clear  for  the  record  that  if  that 
act  is  to  be  implemented  on  April  28, 
and  without  funds  to  back  up  that  pro- 


posal, the  administration  is  considerably 
handicapped  In  being  able  to  put  on  board 
the  kind  of  competent  people  that  will 
be  needed  to  make  sure  we  do  not  get 
ourselves  Into  the  position  on  this  act 
as  we  did  on  the  mine  rafety  legislation 
where  the  thing  got  bogged  down  be- 
cause we  did  not  come  up  with  money 
quickly  enough  to  coincide  with  the  en- 
actment date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  chairman  of  our 
full  committee  and  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee have  indicated,  there  is  a  real 
emergency  with  respect  to  the  $50,676,000 
requested  for  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion for  Federal  employees,  ex-service- 
men, and  trade  adjustment  activities. 
This  will  bring  the  total  for  this  fiscal 
year  for  former  Federal  employees  and 
ex -servicemen  up  to  $305,175,000.  There 
are  currenUy  37.000  Federal  workers  un- 
employed and  137.000  ex-servicemen. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  the  average 
length  of  time  that  our  returning  vet- 
erans are  on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion today  is  about  11 1/2  weeks,  and  that 
Is  an  increase  of  2 14  weeks  over  what  it 
was  a  year  ago.  Federal  employees  are 
currently  on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion on  the  average  of  19  weeks. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  this 
particular  item  except  to  ante  up  the 
money  or  find  ourselves  in  default  of  ful- 
filling our  obligation  to  our  ex-service- 
men and  unemployed  Federal  workers 
under  the  law. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  during 
the  hearings  on  this  supplemental  that  I 
expressed  considerable  concern  over  the 
f  aultiness  of  the  estimates  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  Justification  of  this  ap- 
propriation in  the  regiUar  bill  nearly  a 
year  ago.  It  was  quite  obvious  to  us  then 
that  what  was  being  asked  for  in  the  reg- 
ular bill  was  never  going  to  be  adequate 
to  meet  our  obligation,  I  urge  the  support 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  At  what 
point  does  the  supplemental  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House?  Do  we  know  that 
now? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No;  we  have  not  received 
the  estimates  from  the  administration. 
We  will  get  those  requests.  I  am  assured, 
in  the  near  future.  Then  we  can  see 
what  requests  are  forthcoming  and  then 
we  can  make  a  determination  as  to  when 
we  can  bring  the  l^lslation  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  WUl  the 
distinguished  chairman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  genUeman's  hon- 
est answer  to  that  question.  I  do  want 
to  make  clear  my  own  concern,  one  I 
share  with  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey,  about  making  available 
the  supplemental  request  of  $10.9  mil- 
lion to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  im- 
plementation of  the  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  I  would  hope  there  would  be  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  HEW-Labor 


Subcommittee  and  of  the  full  committee 
to  consider  this  matter  Just  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  order  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment tools  with  which  to  take  action  on 
this  bill  effective  April  28. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Texas  h«is  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pend- 
ing resolution  would  awropriate  $60,- 
675,000  for  ex-servicemen  and  former 
employees  of  the  Government.  It  Is 
urgently  needed.  At  the  appropriate  time 
I  shall  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  his- 
tory of  this  legislation.  If  I  xmderstand 
the  figures  correcUy,  $199.5  million  was 
£M>propriated  in  the  regular  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971.  "nien  Congress  last 
December  tippp&ved  a  supplemental  of 
$55  million.  Ncrw  we'^e  asked  to  approve 
still  another  Bupplemoktal  of  $50  million. 

It  seems  ip  me  there  is  something 
wrong  with  ttt^  estimating  apparatus  in 
the  executive  braach  of  the  Government, 
when  It  cannot  do  better  than  provide  an 
estimate  which  wihds  up  with  supple- 
mental requests  totaling  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  original  budget  asking. 

I  attach  no  blame  whatever  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  carrying  out  a  Job  that 
It  has  to  do  in  terms  of  providing  the  un- 
employment compensation  funds  for  ex- 
servicemen  and  Federal  employees. 

But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  almost  in- 
comprehensible that  they  cannot  do  a 
better  Job  than  to  underestimate  by  50 
percent  their  requirements. 

If  I  understand  the  timing  correctly, 
the  troop  withdrawals  in  Vietnam  were 
announced  before  the  regular  budget  was 
adopted  last  year.  Therefore,  they  had  a 
pretty  good  Idea  of  the  number  of  serv- 
icemen who  would  be  brought  back  and 
discharged  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawals. 

Mr.  BOCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  genUeman  from 
Illinois  Is  Just  as  much  concerned  as  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa.  I  raised  a  question 
in  the  hearings.  I  pointed  back  to  the 
Record  of  over  a  year  ago,  when  I  sug- 
gested that  the  estimates  might  be  faulty. 
Predicting  a  4-percent  unemployment 
rate  for  the  year  1970  seemed  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  ridiculous.  I  actually  made 
the  point  in  the  Record,  with  respect  to 
the  request  for  Increased  amounts  of 
money  for  the  estimators,  that  perhaps 
we  ought  to  do  away  with  the  estimators 
for  1  year,  do  our  own  prognosticating 
and  save  the  administrative  costs. 

I  agree  with  the  genUeman  whole- 
heartedly. We  are  in  a  real  box  when  we 
sit  there  listening  to  the  testimony  of 
estimates  that  prove  to  be  50  percent  off 
and  come  In  here  in  good  faith  with  the 
best  figures  available  to  us  from  the  pro- 
fessionals. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
very  much  for  his  observations. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  attach  no 
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blame  whatever  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. They  must  rely  on  esti- 
mates given  them  by  representatives  of 
the  administration.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  if  they  can- 
not do  better  than  that  on  their  esti- 
mates, periuips  we  ought  to  dispense 
with  some  of  the  estimators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  give  the  house  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  im- 
portance and  urgency  of  the  supplemen- 
tal request  of  $10,900,000  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Occupational  Health 
and  Safety  Act  I  want  to  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  statement  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  Laurence  Sil- 
bermam,  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  at  tliis  point: 

WoxKFLACE  Standards  Aoicinistration 

SAIJIRIBB  and   EXPBNSJta 

(Statement  by  Laurence  H.  SUberman,  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  supplemental  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1971  U  tor  $10,900,000.  This  Is 
to  cover  the  Department's  start-up  costs  for 
Implementation  of  the  Wllllams-Stelger  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 
which  becomes  effective  April  28  of  this  year. 
In  enacting  this  law,  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President  have  recognized  the  critical 
need  for  rapid  and  effective  action  to  reduce 
occupational  Injuries,  Illness,  and  fatalities 
which  are  taking  such  a  heavy  human  and 
economic  toll.  The  Derpartment  Is  now  doing 
everything  It  can  to  be  prepared  to  handle 
Its  reftponslbllttles,  but  the  timely  appropria- 
tion of  this  supplemental  budget  request  la 
essential  If  we  are  to  make  a  successful  start 
at  meeting  the  many  goals  of  the  Act. 

We  are  establishing  a  sepcvate  Adminis- 
tration headed  by  a  new  Assistant  Secretary 
to  carry  out  the  Department's  responsibilities 
under  the  Act.  However,  the  Department 
has  been  planning  for  implementation  of  the 
Act  since  long  before  Its  passage  by  Congress, 
and  we  have  been  able  to  commence  action 
rapidly  within  the  present  organization. 

Since  the  President  signed  the  Act  on  De- 
cember 29,  Department  Task  Fwces  have 
been  at  work  with  the  following  objectives: 

1.  Promulgation  of  an  "initial  standards 
package"  on  or  about  April  28:  The  "Initial 
standards  package"  will  consist  of  construc- 
tion, maritime,  and  general  Indvistrlee  safe- 
ty and  health  standards  The  package  is  be- 
fore compiled  from  established  Pederal  stand- 
ards and  national  consensus  standards  as 
required  by  the  Act. 

The  setting  of  construction  safety  stand- 
ards has  been  expedited  in  order  to  promul- 
gate them  prior  to  April  28. 

2.  Commence  National  Program  Staffing: 
The  Department  has  Initiated  Intensive  re- 
cruitment efforts  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
placed  upon  it  on  the  effetclve  date  of  the 
Act,  April  28,  1971.  We  are  presently  recruit- 
ing and  training  to  Increase  the  existing 
safety  field  structure  of  150  to  540  by  June  1, 
1971.  We  plan  to  supplement  the  National 
Headquarters  Staff  by  246  new  positions  by 
June  Ist.  After  the  addition  of  this  staff  the 
June  Ist  deployment  including  existing  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Standards  staff  will  be: 


Total 


Ntw  staff 


National  headouartars  and  Md 

support  staff 

National  field  oparatioas  staff... 


465 
S40 


245 
390 


1,005 


635 


National  recruiting  efforts  to  date  have 
produced  approximately  4  000  applicants  rep- 
resenting all  position  skills  anticipated  by 
the  new  Safety  and  Health  Program.  Por  the 
National  Headquarters  Staff  we  are  presently 
recruiting  the  full  new  complement  of  246— 
of  which  106  have  been  placed  on  board. 
The  balance  of  this  requirement  will  be  on 
board  by  June  1st.  The  additional  390  field 
positions  are  being  recruited — 125  by  March 
31,  125  by  April  15  and  140  by  May  15.  This 
is  to  allow  for  4  weeks  specialized  training 
In  Washington  prior  to  field  assignment. 

As  of  this  date  total  additional  staff  re- 
cruited and  on  board  or  reporting  is  105  in 
the  National  Headquarters  and  45  in  the 
field.  We  expect  no  difiQculty  in  meeting  our 
staff  build-up  requirements  either  In  quan- 
tity of  recruits  or  quality  of  skills  on  the 
Job. 

3.  Commence  action  with  the  States  to 
produce  maximum  State  participation  in  the 
program;  It  Is  the  Administration's  intention 
to  achieve  maximum  participation  by  the 
States.  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
docimaents  which  have  been  mailed  to  every 
governor. 

At  this  time  It  Is  difficult  to  predict  Just 
how  many  States  will  qualify  for  planning 
grants  before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and 
our  estimate  may  exceed  our  requirements 
for  this  purpose.  However,  we  feel  that  it 
Is  necessary  to  have  the  funds  available  on 
a  contUigency  basis  so  that  no  legitimate 
application  will  have  to  be  denied  for  lack 
of  funds.  We  would  like  to  have  this  Com- 
mittee provide  two-year  appropriation  lan- 
guage for  the  Grants  operations  so  that  any 
unused  fvmds  would  remain  available  in 
1972. 

4.  Inform  employers  and  employees  of  their 
responsibilities:  The  Department  has  al- 
rea>dy  produced  fact  sheets,  factbooks,  radio 
and  TV  spots  and  slides  and  made  available 
copies  of  the  Act  across  the  country.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  these  documents  have 
already  been  distributed  and  this  Informa- 
tion effort  Is  only  a  beginning.  As  the  pro- 
gram matures,  specific  education  and  train- 
ing approaches  will  be  developed  for  em- 
ployers to  eliminate  unsafe  conditions  and 
for  employees  to  avoid  unsafe  acts. 

Numerous  appearances  and  contacts  have 
been  and  are  being  made  with  trade  associa- 
tions. Industry  and  labor  groups  and  others 
to  enlist  maxlmimi  organized  support  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

6.  Create  a  statistical  "yardstick"  to  en- 
able effective  compliance  planning  and  to 
provide  a  measurement  of  the  success  of  the 
program:  Looking  ahead  to  the  passage  of 
the  Act,  the  Department  requested  In  1969 
the  development  by  the  American  National 
Standards  Institute  of  a  new  approach  to 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses. This  new  system  has  been  received 
and  wUl  be  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's 
recordkeeping  requirements  which  It  Is 
planned  to  activate  July  1,  1971. 

6.  Activate  the  National  Commission  on 
State  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  to 
evaluate  State  programs:  While  this  Com- 
mission will  be  lndep>endent,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  given  fiscal  and  organization 
responsibility  and  a  package  plan  has  been 
developted  which  upon  appointment  of  the 
Commission  will  enable  It  to  commence 
Its  work  Inunedlately.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  nominees  to  the  Commission  will  be  an- 
nounced In  the  near  future. 

7.  Coordinate  with  HEW  to  assure  maxi- 
mum program  effectiveness :  An  extensive  in- 
formation exchange  is  taking  place  between 
the  two  Departments  and  will  continue.  Co- 
ordination of  research  and  field  efforts  1b 
essential. 

8.  Create  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  to  carry  out  ad- 
judicatory functions  under  the  Act:  The 
Commission  Is  requesting  a  separate  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $100,000  to  cover 


its  Initial  staffing  needs.  Because  of  the  time 
lag  In  cases  reaching  a  point  requiring  hear- 
ings and  review,  the  workload  is  not  expected 
to  become  too  significant  until  Plscal  Year 
1972. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Department 
has  already  committed  substantial  resouroet 
to  this  program.  It  was  necessary  and  es- 
sential that  these  resources  be  reprogrammed 
within  the  Workplace  Standards  Administra- 
tion. We  believe  our  action  In  this  regard 
properly  reflects  the  commitment  of  Con- 
gress and  of  this  Administration  to  Etctlvate 
this  vital  program  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  without  tbU 
supplemental  no  funds  can  be  available  for 
planning  documents  or  other  grants  to  the 
States  and  such  funding  is  a  necessary  in. 
gredient  to  provide  them  with  the  Incentive 
to  assume  responsibility. 

The  Act  of  course  requires  additional  pro- 
gram efforts  above  and  beyond  those  men- 
tioned. We  l)elleve,  however,  that  we  have 
selected  our  Immediate  priorities  correctly 
and  that  the  actions  we  are  taking  will  pro- 
duce the  results  desired.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing, however,  that  the  funds  requested  are 
essential  If  we  are  to  cover  the  reprogrammed 
resources  and  continue  Implementation  ac- 
tion In  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

This  request  also  includes  a  relatively 
minor  non-occupational  safety  matter.  The 
appropriation  language  currently  authorizes 
transfer  of  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $32,000 
from  the  appropriation  to  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Trust  Fund.  This  request  Includes  a  change 
In  the  language  to  authorize  transfer  au- 
thority not  to  exceed  9150.000  in  order  to  In- 
sure continued  solvency  of  the  trust  fund.  No 
additional  funds  are  requested  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

We  have  a  very  big  Job  to  do  and  very  llttl* 
time  which  to  do  It.  Tour  approval  of  thli 
supplement  Is  respectfully  requested. 

U.S.  Depastmknt  or  Labor, 

Washington. 

Deab  Qovernor  :  The  enactment  of  the  Wll- 
llams-Stelger Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (PL  91-506)  gives  the 
Nation  a  new  and  Important  Instrument  for 
curtailing  the  human  and  economic  wast* 
that  stems  from  injuries  and  illnesses  arising 
out  of  work  situations.  I  am  writing  to  en- 
list yotir  support  In  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
States  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation. 

I  am  sure  that  you  and  your  staff  have  al- 
ready given  serious  thought  to  the  provlslona 
of  the  Act  and  the  role  your  State  will  play 
m  its  implementation  and  administration. 
As  you  Ttnow,  CoAgresa  declared  Its  purpose 
and  policy  to  be  "encouraging  the  States  to 
assume  the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  their  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  laws."  A  primary 
objective  of  the  Department's  current  plan- 
nmg  is  to  facilitate  State  effort  and  partici- 
pation under  the  Act.  We  are  giving  highest 
priority  to  the  development  of  procedures 
which  will  enable  the  States  to  continue 
their  current  programs  and  to  assume  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  role  envisioned  for 
them  by  the  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  letter 
is  to  provide  you  with  an  initial  outline  of 
our  program  plans  In  order  that  you  may 
initiate  such  action  as  you  believe  necessary 
in  your  State. 

We  contemplate  Issuing  a  package  of  basic 
safety  and  health  standards  on  or  Immedi- 
ately after  April  28,  1971.  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act.  As  the  Act  Is  written,  these  stand- 
ards will  preempt  existing  State  standards 
and  programs  unless  specific  action  Is  taken. 
Therefore,  it  Is  necessary  quickly  to  enter 
Into  agreements  under  Section  18(h)  of  th* 
Act  with  States  wishing  to  continue  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  their  standard* 
pending  approval  of  a  State  program  plan 
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under  Section  18(b) .  Enclosed  Is  a  document 
setting  forth  the  general  procedures  for 
niaicing  application  for  18(b)  agreements,  on 
the  basis  of  which  you  may  proceed  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  applications. 

In  mid-March  we  will  provide  you  mate- 
rials for  platmlng  grants  \mder  Section  23(a) 
along  with  the  guidelines  and  criteria  for 
State  program  plans  under  Section  18(b). 
First  priority  will  go  to  grant  applications  for 
the  development  of  State  program  plans,  the 
development  of  statistical  systenos,  ana  the 
review  of  State  needs  and  reapon«ibUitles 
which  will  lead  to  a  decision  on  whether  the 
States  should  develop  and  submit  a  program 
plan.  We  will  be  prepared  to  Issue  the  plan- 
ning grants  immediately  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  and  would  wish  to  have  all 
initial  grants  Issued  by  June  1971. 

Our  ovMall  objective  is  to  have  approved 
State  programs  under  18(b)  In  operation  no 
later  than  July  1972.  This  will  necessitate 
the  submission  of  State  program  (dans  by 
early  1972  in  order  that  final  action  can  be 
completed  by  May  1972  and  funding  arranged 
by  the  start  of  this  fiscal  year. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  you  would  desig- 
nate the  agency  or  agencies  which  will  work 
with  this  Department  in  administering  the 
provisions  of  the  Wllllams-Stelger  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  In  your  State. 
We  Intend  to  work  closely  with  such  agencies 
and  to  keep  them  Informed  of  our  activi- 
ties. 

In  particular,  would  you  let  us  know  as 
soon  as  possible  what  agency  you  are  desig- 
nating to  be  responsible  for  the  injury  and 
illness  statistics  program.  A  comprehensive 
program  of  statistics  is  now  being  devel- 
oped. To  provide  for  the  participation  of  your 
State  in  the  planning  at  this  initial  stage, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  will  contact 
your  designee  to  provide  information  and 
technical  assistance  In  making  application 
for  statistics  planning  grants  and  otherwise 
developing  a  statistics  program. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you 
and  your  staff  in  the  implementation  of  this 
Important  new  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Secretary  of  Labor. 


Procedures  for  Appucation  poh  18(h)  Agree- 
ments Under  Williams-Steiokr  Occupa- 
tional Sapett  and  Health  Act  or  1970 
(Public  Law  91-596) 

Section  18(h)  of  the  Wllllams-Stelger  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  (P.L.  91- 
696)  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  a  State 
under  which  the  State  will  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  enforce  one  or  more  occupational 
health  and  safety  standards  in  effect  in  such 
State  until  final  action  Is  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  a  plan  submitted  by  a 
State  under  Section  18(b)  of  the  Act,  or  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  (which 
will  be  December  29,  1972)  whichever  is 
earlier. 

While  a  State  will  be  required  to  Indicate 
Its  Intent  to  submit  a  plan  under  Section 
18(b)  for  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  a 
Section  18(h)  agreement,  the  State  need  not 
express  such  Intent  until  it  hu  had  an  op- 
portunity to  become  familiar  with  the  speci- 
fic regulations,  guidelines  and  criteria  to  be 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  determine  the 
acceptability  of  Section  18(b)  plans.  Accord- 
ingly. States  vrill  be  Invited  to  apply  for  a 
Section  18(h)  agreement  without  an  im- 
mediate expression  of  Intent  to  submit  a  plan 
under  Section  18(b).  However,  In  order  for 
the  Section  18(h)  agreement  to  continue  in 
effect,  the  SUte  will  be  required  to  make 
such  expression  of  Intent  within  sixty  days 
of  Issuance  of  regulations,  guidelines  or  cri- 
teria for  State  plans.  In  addition,  the  State 
wUl  be  required  to  submit  Us  plan  within 


nine  months  following  Its  filing  of  a  notice 
of  intention  to  file  such  a  plaix. 

States  wishing  to  apply  for  a  Section  18(h) 
agreement  will  submit  their  request  to  the 
Secretary.  The  request  should  Include: 

( 1 )  A  brief  description  of  each  standard  or 
standards  which  the  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  wishes  to  continue  to  en- 
force, Including  citations  to  statutes  and 
regulations.  This  description  shall  include  a 
statement  of  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  covered  by  each  such  standard,  spec- 
ifying the  scope  of  the  coverage  of  the  stand- 
ard with  respect  to  such  matters  as  industry, 
establishment  size,  and  locality; 

(2)  The  names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  the  agency  or  agencies  of  the 
State  or  of  a  political  subdiviston  thereof 
responsible  for  administering  and  enforcing 
the  standard  or  standards,  and  the  standard 
or  standards  each  such  agency  Is  responsible 
for  administering  enforcing; 

(3)  The  name,  address  and  telephone  num- 
ber of  the  head  of  each  such  agency; 

(4)  A  description  of  the  program  for  ad- 
mintstering  the  standards,  including  a  state- 
ment of  the  aut^borlty,  enforcement  ma- 
chinery and  procedures  used  by  each  agency 
referred  to  In  subparagraph  (2); 

(5)  The  dollars  and  approximate  man- 
years  allocated  within  each  agency  desig- 
nated in  (2)  above  to  the  Eidmlnlstratlon 
and  enforcement  of  each  standard  to  be 
covered  by  the  agreement  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  period  and  the  current  fiscal 
period,  and  a  description  of  the  fiscal  period. 

Upon  acceptance  of  a  State's  application, 
the  Secretary  may  execute  a  written  agree- 
ment with  the  State,  In  accordance  with 
Section  18(h).  These  written  agreements, 
among  other  things,  will: 

a.  Permit  the  continued  enforcement  of 
the  standard  or  standards  referred  to  in  the 
agreement  by  the  State  or  the  political 
subdivision  of  the  State; 

b.  Require  the  State  or  the  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  to  maintain  at  least  Its 
current  level  of  enforcement; 

c.  Terminate  on  December  29,  1972,  or 
upon  the  Secretary's  taking  final  action  on  a 
plan  submitted  under  Section  18(b),  which- 
ever is  earlier: 

d.  Terminate  If  the  State  does  not  file  a 
notice  of  Intent  to  submit  a  Section  18(b) 
plan  within  sixty  days  of  the  Issuance  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  regulations, 
guidelines  or  criteria  for  Section  18(b)  plans, 
or  If  the  State  does  not  submit  a  State  plan 
under  Section  18(b)  within  nine  months  of 
its  filing  of  such  notice  of  Intent. 

The  Section  18(h)  agreement  will  not  re- 
strict the  enforcement  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  the  State  with  respect  to 
standards  Issued  under  Section  6  of  the  Wll- 
llams-Stelger Act.  However,  the  agreement 
will  provide  for  coordination  of  enforcement 
activity  between  the  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary. The  agreement  will  also  require  the 
agencies  of  the  State  or  of  the  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  make  such  reports  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Secretary  on  their  activi- 
ties performed  under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

In  States  where  agencies  responsible  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
standards  covered  by  the  agreement  are  not 
under  the  direct  cognizance  of  the  Governor, 
the  Oovemor  will  take  the  necessary  action  to 
assure  that  such  agencies  will  implement  and 
adhere  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  by  Mr.  SU- 
berman  pinpoints  clearly  the  real  effort 
being  put  forth  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  implement  the  Health  and 
Safetv  Act  promptly.  It  would  be  a  real 
tragedy  if  the  Congress  failed  to  respond 
to  the  needs  so  clearly  nut  forth  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  I  urge  action  on 


the  supplemental  request  just  as  soon  as 
possible. 

GENERAL     LEAVE    TO     REVISB    AND    EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
speaking  on  the  resolution  be  permitted 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  356,  nays  0,  not  voting  76.  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  21] 


Abbltt 

Burton 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Aberaethy 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Abourezk 

Byron 

Esch 

Abzug 

CabeU 

Evans,  Colo. 

Adams 

Caffery 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Addabbo 

Carey.  N.T. 

Pascell 

Alexander 

Carney 

Pindley 

Anderson, 

Carter 

Flood 

Calif. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Flowers 

Anderson,  111. 

Cederberg 

Flynt 

Andrews,  Ala. 

CeUer 

Foley 

Andrews, 

Chamberlain 

Pord. 

N.  Dak. 

Chappell 

WUllam  D. 

Archer 

Clancy 

Porsythe 

Arenda 

Clark 

Fountain 

Ashbrook 

Clausen, 

Fraser 

Ashley 

DonH. 

Frellnghuysen 

Aspm 

Clay 

Frenzel 

A^lnall 

Cleveland 

Prey 

Badlllo 

CoUler 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Baring 

Collins,  Tex. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Barrett 

Conte 

Fuqua 

Beglch 

CorbeU 

OallfUnakls 

Belcher 

Gorman 

OallagbM 

Bell 

Cotter 

Garmatz 

Bennett 

Cougblin 

Oaydos 

Bergland 

Crane 

Oettye 

Betts 

Culver 

Glalmo 

BevUl 

Daniel,  Va. 

Ooldwater 

Blester 

Darnels,  N.J. 

Oonrjtlez 

Blackburn 

Danielson 

Ooodling 

Blatnlk 

Davla,Oa. 

Grasao 

Boland 

Davis,  Wis. 

Gray 

Boiling 

Delaney 

Green,  Oreg. 

Bow 

Dellenback 

Griffin 

Brademaa 

Denholm 

Grtffltha 

Brasco 

Dent 

Gross 

Bray 

Derwlnski 

Oul>8er 

Brlnkley 

Devine 

Oude 

Brooks 

Dickinson 

Hagan 

Broomfleld 

Dlngell 

Haley 

Brotzman 

Donohue 

Halpem 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dom 

Hamilton 

Brown.  Ohio 

Downing 

Hammer- 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Drtnan 

schmldt 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Duncan 

Hanna 

Buchanan 

duPont 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Burke,  Mass. 

Dwyer 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Bckhardt 

Harrington 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Edmondson 

Harsha 
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Hwvey 

Mayne 

Rcbeuer 

MazzoU 

Schmltz 

Hathaway 

Meeds 

Schneebell 

Hawkins 

Michel 

Schwengel 

Haya 

MIkva 

Scott 

H«l>«rt 

Miller,  Cam. 

Sebellus 

HKbler.  W.  Va 

■  Miller.  Ohio 

Shipley 

Heckler.  Maaa. 

Mills 

Shrlver 

Henderson 

Mlnlsh 

Slkes 

Hlcka.  Maaa. 

Mlzell 

Slsk 

Hleka.  Waab. 

MoUohan 

Skubltz 

HUlla 

Monagan 

Slack 

Hollfleld 

Montgomery 

Smith,  Calif. 

Horton 

Morgan 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hoamer 

Moras 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Howard 

Moaber 

Snyder 

HuU 

Moss 

Spence 

Hungate 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Hunt 

Myers 

Stafford 

Hutcblnaon 

Natcher 

Ichord 

Nedzl 

Stanton, 

Jacobs 

Nelsen 

J.  William 

Jarman 

Nlcbola 

Stanton, 

Jobnaon.  Calif 

.  Obey 

JameeV. 

Jobnaon,  Pa. 

O'Konakl 

Steed 

Jonaa 

O'NeUl 

Steele 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Passman 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Patman 

Stelger.  WU. 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Patten 

St^hens 

Karth 

Pepper 

Stratton 

Kaatenmeler 

Perkins 

Stubblefleld 

Kazen 

Pettu 

SuUlTan 

Keating 

Peyser 

Symington 

See 

Pike 

Talcott 

Keith 

Podell 

Taylor 

King 

Poff 

Teague.  Calif. 

Klucsynakl 

Powell 

Teague,  Tex. 

Koch 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Knykendall 

Price.  lU. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Kyi 

Puclnakl 

Thone 

Kytoi 

PureeU 

Tleman 

Landgreb* 

Qule 

Ullman 

Landrum 

QuUlen 

Van  De*rlln 

Latta 

Rallsbttck 

Vander  Jagt 

Leggett 

Randall 

Vantk 

Lennon 

Rarlck 

Veysey 

Lent 

Reld.  lU. 

Vlgorlto 

Link 

Held.  N.Y. 

Waggonner 

Uoyd 

RCUSB 

Waldle 

Long.  Md. 

Rhodes 

Wamplsr 

Lujan 

Roberts 

Ware 

McClory 

Robinson.  Va. 

Watts  . 

Mcaoakey 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Whalen 

McClura 

Rodlno 

Whalley 

McCoUlater 

Roe 

White 

McConnack 

Rogers 

Wliit«(hurst 

McDade 

Roncalio 

Whltten 

McDonald. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

WldnaU 

Mich. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Wiggins 

McBwea 

Rosenthal 

Williams 

McPall 

Rouah 

Wilson.  Bob 

McJCay 

Roy 

Winn 

McKevltt 

Roybal 

Wolff 

McKlnney 

Rxuinels 

Wright 

McMillan 

Ruppe 

Wylle 

Madden 

Ruth 

Wyman 

Mahon 

Ryan 

Tatea 

MaiUiard 

8t  Germain 

Toung.  Fla. 

Martin 

Satterfleld 

Toung,  Tsx. 

Mathla.Oa. 

Saylor 

Zablockl 

Mats\inaga 

Scherle 

NATS— 0 

Zlon 

NOT  VOTINO— 77 

Andereon, 

Eshleman 

PeUy 

Tenn. 

Plah 

Pickle 

Annunzlo 

Plsher 

Plrnle 

Baker 

Pord,  Oerald  R.  Poatce 

Blaggl 

Olbbons 

Price.  Tex. 

Bingham 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Elan  ton 

Drover 

R&ngel 

Bogga 

HaU 

Rees 

Burke,  FU. 

Hanloy 

Rlegle 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Helstoskl 

Rostenkowskl 

Camp 

Hogan 

Rousselot 

Chisholm 

Kemp 

Sandman 

Clawaon.  Del 

Long.  La. 

Sar  banes 

CoUlna.  m. 

Mcculloch 

Selberllng 

Colmer 

Macdonald, 

Shoup 

Conable 

Mass. 

Stokes 

Conyera 

Mann 

Stuckey 

de  la  aarza 

MathlBs.  Cam 

Terry 

Delluma 

Melcher 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Dennla 

Metcalfe 

Ddall 

DlgKS 

Mink 

Wlla<M». 

Dow 

Mlnahall 

Charles  H. 

Dowdy 

Mitchell 

Wyatt 

Dulaki 

Moorhead 

Wydler 

■dwards.  La. 

Murphy,  111. 

Yatron 

BUberg 

Nix 

Zwach 

Grlenbom 

O'Hara 

•    So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hoggs  with  Mr.  Oerald  R.  Ford. 

B4r.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Hogan. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Matbias 
of  California. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Collins  of  lUlnols  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Con- 
yers. 

Mr.  Long  of  Iioulslana  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mi.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Kllberg  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  DUnols  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Selberllng  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Rousselot  with  Mr.  Terry. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEOED 
REPORTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
two  privileged  reports  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  223  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
Uon  468. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  c*Jection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZINQ  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS DULY  PASSED  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notvvitlistanding  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  tomor- 
row, the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  enrolled 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly  passed 
by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly  en- 
rolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  there  to  be  an  ad- 
journment of  the  House  without  a  meet- 
ing tomorrow? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No.  The  House  will  meet 
tomorrow. 

Tomorrow  we  will  bring  up  for  2  houn 
of  debate  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  includ- 
ing the  SST,  and  there  wlU  also  be  2 
hours  of  debate  on  the  18-year-old  vote 
measure.  It  was  agreed  iMt  week  that 
there  would  be  no  rollcalls.  The  roUcalla 
will  take  place  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  attention  was  cen- 
tered on  the  request  that  the  Speaker  be 
given  permission  to  dispose  of  legislation 
despite  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
This  is  not  an  ordinary  request,  when 
going  over  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  This  is  Just  the  usual 
procedure  we  have  always  followed  in  the 
past,  to  allow  the  Speaker  later  today  to 
sign  legislation  in  order  that  it  may  be 
sent  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  would  not  say  this 
Is  an  ordinary  request.  That  request  1b 
not  made  every  day. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  No.  I  did  not  say  it  is 
made  every  day,  but  I  will  say  nobody 
in  tills  House  knows  the  rules  better  than 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  he  knows 
that  It  is  a  cxistomary  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  perhaps  there 
was  a  plan  for  adjournment  tomorrow 
that  I  knew  nothing  about. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  There  is  not.  When  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourns  imtil 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  state  that  even  though  we  will  only 
consider  the  general  debate  on  the  ap- 
propriation tiill  on  the  Department  of 
Trainsportation,  according  to  the  sched- 
ule, if  we  conclude  at  an  appropriate 
time,  we  might  consider  having  the  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  so-called  18-year-old 
vote  Joint  rraolution. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HTTJiTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  at  the  airport  re- 
turning from  my  congressional  district 
in  Indiana  and  was  unable  to  vote  on 
the  conference  report  on  HJl.  4690.  If 
I  would  have  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 

I  certainly  want  to  be  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  this  bill  which  will  In- 
crease the  social  security  benefits  by  10 
percent  and  will  be  retroactive  to  last 
January. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  our  senior  citizens  are 
having  a  diCBcult  time  making  ends  meet 

We  should  all  acknowledge  this  prob- 
lem and  work  to  help  these  older  Amerl- 
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cans.  I  pledge  that  I  will  do  everything 
possible  In  this  area. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
act  on  the  proposal  which  would  set  up 
an  automatic  cost-of-living  increase  in 
the  social  security  program. 


REV.  BERNARD  A.  PETERS 

(Mr.  MINISH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
had  the  distinction  of  listening  to  Father 
Bernard  A.  Peters  deliver  the  opening 
prayer. 

Father  Peters  is  not  only  the  highly 
esteemed  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church 
in  Maplewood,  N.J.,  but  a  long-time 
friend  as  well. 

Reverend  Peters  was  bom  and  at- 
tended school  in  Newark,  N.J.  A  graduate 
of  St.  Benedicts  Preparatory  School  in 
Newark,  he  thereupon  attended  St.  An- 
selm's  College  in  Manchester,  N.H. 

Father  Peters  was  ordained  in  Man- 
chester In  1927.  Thereafter,  he  taught 
at  St.  Benedict's  Prep,  becoming  pastor 
of  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  Maplewood  in 
1943. 

He  has  done  an  impressive  and  dedi- 
cated job  both  within  the  community  and 
at  St.  Joseph's  Church,  and  I  am  pleased 
and  honored  to  welcome  Father  Peters  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 


THE  NEED  FOR  PRIVACY 
LEGISLATION 

fMr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  now 
53  House  cosponsors  of  my  bill,  H.R.  854, 
which  would  protect  the  right  of  privacy 
for  our  citizens. 

This  week  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson, told  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights,  chaired  by 
Senator  Sam  Ervin: 

We  may  need  to  consider  affirmative  regu- 
lation of  this  technology  If  present  Judicial 
processes  prove  Inadequate  in  protecting  our 
privacy. 

Reasonable  men  will  disagree  on  the 
legitimate  role  and  the  scope  of  the  role 
the  Government  has  in  collecting  Infor- 
mation on  its  citizens.  But  I  submit  that 
everyone  would  agree  that  once  that  in- 
formation has  been  collected,  there  must 
be  some  mechanism  whereby  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  can  be  apprised  of  what 
has  been  collected  and,  further,  that 
there  be  some  controls  on  how  that  in- 
formation may  be  dispensed. 

H.R.  854  would  act  as  a  check,  to  a 
large  degree  self -executing,  on  govern- 
mental recordkeeping.  Under  this  bill, 
each  agency  maintaining  records  con- 
cerning any  individual  would  have  to, 
first,  notify  the  individual  that  such  a 
record  exists;  second,  notify  the  indi- 
vidual of  all  transfers  of  such  informa- 
tion; third,  disclose  information  from 
such  records  only  with  the  consent  of  the 


individual  or  when  legally  required; 
fourth,  maintain  a  record  of  all  persons 
inspecting  such  records;  fifth,  permit  the 
individual  to  Inspect  his  records,  make 
copies  of  them,  and  supplement  them. 

The  bill  provides  exceptions  in  cases 
of  national  security  and  investigations 
for  purposes  of  criminal  prosecutions, 
as  well  a«  safeguards  for  informants. 
Initially  it  would  cause  some  inconven- 
ience to  Government  officials,  but  the 
benefits  of  creating  a  system  of  protec- 
tion are  eminently  worth  this  cost. 

H.R.  854  is  not  the  whole  answer.  Some 
types  of  surveillance  and  data  collection 
should  be  forbidden  absolutely — and  I 
put  Army  surveillance  of  civilian  polit- 
ical activity  in  that  category. 

I  hope  that  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
on  this  bill  and  that  some  of  our  col- 
leagues will  become  sponsors  of  It  when 
It  is  next  introduced  on  March  18. 

I  am  appending  to  this  statement  the 
article  written  by  Richard  Halloran  of 
the  New  York  Times  which  appeared  in 
that  paper  today  on  this  subject: 

RicHAjuisoN  Sats:  Data  Banks  Must  Be 

COKTROLLKD 

Washington,  March  IS. — The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Elliott  L. 
Richardson,  said  today  that  the  nation  "mtist 
develop  the  means  of  controlling  the  poten- 
tial for  barm  Inherent"  In  the  Government's 
computerized  data  banks  of  Information  on 
citizens. 

Mr.  Richardson  told  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee, "We  may  need  to  consider  affirmative 
regulation  of  this  technology  IX  present  Judi- 
cial processes  prove  Inadequate  In  protecting 
our  privacy." 

Only  last  week  Assistant  Attorney  Qeneral 
William  H.  Rehnqulst  said  the  Justice  De- 
partment "will  vigorously  oppose  any  legisla- 
tion" that  would  Impair  the  Oovemment's 
ability  to  gather  such  Information. 

Mr.  Rehnqulst  said.  'Self -discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch  will  provide  an 
answer  to  virtually  all  of  the  legitimate  com- 
plaints against  excesses  of  InTormatlon 
gathering." 

TO  VWrttTK  AlTD   PBOTBCT 

Mr.  Richardson,  while  not  recommending 
speolflo  legislation,  said  Uiat  "statutes  de- 
signed to  define  and  protect  an  Individual's 
rights  In  computerized  Information  storage 
and  exchange  can  be  enacted"  If  present  safe- 
gxiards  are  not  adequate. 

It  seemed  evident  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration had  not  arrived  at  a  position  on  the 
Issue.  Spokesmen  for  the  Justice  Department 
and  for  H.E.W.  said  Mr.  Rehnqulst  and  Mr. 
Richardson  each  spoke  for  his  department 
only. 

Mr.  Richardson  appeared  before  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.'s  subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  which  has  been  Investigating 
the  Qovemment's  widespread  collection,  stor- 
age and  dissemination  of  Information  about 
Individuals. 

Senator  Ervln,  who  said  that  H.E.W. 
"probably  maintains  more  personal  data  on 
Indlvldvials  than  any  other  Federal  deptart- 
ment,"  questioned  the  Increasing  use  of  the 
Social  Security  number  to  Identify  citizens. 

He  noted,  "Ths  social  security  card  states 
on  Its  face  that  It  is  not  to  be  used  for  Identi- 
fication purposes,  except  for  Social  Secvirity 
and  Income  tax  purposes." 

Tet,  he  said,  citizens  are  required  to  sub- 
mit their  Social  Security  numbers  on  votar 
registration  affldarlta,  telephone  company 
records,  credit  applications,  arrest  records, 
military  records,  driver's  licenses,  death  cer- 
tificates and  other  fomos. 


Some  Federal  agencies  are  permitted  bjr 
Presidential  Executive  order  Issued  In  104S 
to  use  the  Social  Security  number  for  identi- 
fication. Some  state  laws  require  the  number 
for  a  driver's  llceztse  or  other  documents. 
Bonks,  credit  bureaus  and  other  private  ooa* 
cerns  may  also  require  them.  Mr.  Richardson 
said,  "It  Is  not  Illegal  for  a  non-Federal  or- 
ganization to  use  the  Social  Security  num- 
ber in  Its  record  keeping  system." 

Mr.  Ervln  read  several  letters  from  irate 
cltlEens  protesting  the  demands  on  them  to 
furnish  their  Social  Security  numbers.  Bald 
one  man  from  Indiana: 

"I  bought  a  car,  paid  cash,  but  the  dealer 
would  not  give  me  title  to  it  until  I  gave 
him  my  Social  Security  number.  It  made  me 
so  mad  I  gave  him  a  phony  number  out  of 
the  air." 

He  continued:  "I  took  my  dog  to  the  vet 
to  get  his  toe  nails  <dlpped.  Cash  deal  $8.  He 
insisted  I  make  out  a  credit  report  with  my 
Social  Security  number.  I  refused.  He  settled 
for  »3." 

two  VirWS  DISCUSSED 

The  man  from  Indiana  concluded:  "Since 
I  have  lost  my  personal  Identity  (name)  I 
will  sign  off  with  only  my  number.  Punc^ 
your  computer  If  you  want  to  know  who  I 
am." 

Mr.  Richardson  said,  "The  potential  for  In- 
vasion of  |»-lvacy  or  breach  of  oonflden- 
tuaty  of  information  lies  not  In  the  use 
of  the  number  itself,  but  rather  in  bow  the 
organization  uses  computerized  collections 
of  data  which  are  indexed  by  the  number." 

He  also  testified,  "Two  conflicting  kinds  of 
pressures  and  ©oneems  have  develc^>ed"  over 
the  use  of  Social  Security  numbers.  Some  be- 
lieve, he  said,  that  "current  number  issuance 
procedures  should  be  tightened  to  make  the 
niunber  more  reliable  as  an  identifier." 

"On  the  other  band."  he  said,  "concern  Is 
expressed  about  Increased  risks  of  Invasion 
of  privacy  that  may  result  from  the  exist- 
ence- of  a  universal  Identifier,  particularly 
in  computerized  data  exchange."  Such  an 
Mentlfler  would  be  assigned  to  a  person  at 
bbtb  and  would  follow  him  untU  death. 

Senator  Ervln  Boted  that  some  cltiaens 
favor  the  universal  identifier.  He  quoted 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  man  In  Maryland 
who  said : 

"There  is  no  one  that  I  can  see  who  would 
not  want  a  number  except  a  crook.  It  is 
my  oi^nlon  that  everyone  at  birth  should 
be  given  a  Social  Seciu^ty  number  and  VAA 
that  they  will  be  watched  for  honesty  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives." 


BOB  DOLE  SPEAKS  FOR  HIS  PARTY 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  followers 
of  Republican  Party  campaign  strategy 
were  recently  treated  to  what  must  be 
described  as  a  spectacular  falling  out 
among  thieves. 

It  centered  around  a  1970  campaign 
advertisement,  run  in  more  than  a  dossen 
newQ)epers  at  a  cost  of  severed  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  attacked  eight 
Democratic  candidates  lot  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. This  advertisement,  which  accused 
the  Democratic  candidates  of  association 
with  heroin  pushers,  was  widely  ac- 
claimed as  the  dirtiest  trick  of  the  cam- 
paign. Seven  of  its  eight  targets  went  on 
to  win. 

Several  weeks  ago,  we  heard  District 
of  Columbia  Republican  Chainnan  Carl 
Shipley,  who  signed  the  ad.  claim  it  wa« 
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put  together  by  the  White  House,  and  we 
heard  the  White  House  deny  it.  We 
heard  Mr.  Shipley  claim  the  ads  were  run 
"with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
Republican  candidates  In  each  case."  and 
we  heard  the  candidates  deny  it — al- 
though several  of  them  refused  to  re- 
pudiate it  at  the  time  it  came  out. 

Amidst  the  frantic  finger  pointing  it  is 
particularly  Interesting  to  note  Mr. 
Shipley's  admission  that  he  regrets  the 
ad,  not  because  It  dragged  the  American 
political  fabric  through  the  mud,  but  be- 
cause it  "got  a  negative  reaction."  In 
other  words,  no  blow  is  too  low  it  it 
works. 

Two  nights  ago,  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Chairman,  Senator  Bob  EtoLi,  gave 
a  speech  which  seemed  to  indicate  his 
Intention  to  carry  on  In  the  best  Shipley 
tradition. 

Evidently  assuming  that  public  hys- 
teria and  gullibility  have  not  decreased 
since  the  days  of  the  Nixon- Voorhis  and 
NLxon-Douglas  campaigns,  Mr.  Dole  ac- 
cused Senator  Muskie  of  kicking  off  his 
presidential  campaign  in  Moscow. 

Evidently  assuming  that  nobody  had 
heard  or  read  Senator  McOovern's  state- 
ment on  the  bombing  of  the  Capitol, 
Senator  Dolk  tried  to  tell  his  audience 
Senator  McGovien  had  said  the  bombing 
"was  the  price  we  had  to  pay  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam." 

Evidently  having  no  use  for  the  fine 
American  tradition  in  which  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  have  defended  the  most 
controversial  defendants.  Senator  EJole 
condemned  Ramsey  Clark  as  a  "left- 
leaning  marshmallow"  for  agreeing  to 
defend  Philip  Berrlgan. 

Evidently  regarding  a  desire  to  halt  the 
arms  race  as  xm-American,  Senator  Dole 
condemned  Senator  HtrMPHREY  for  prais- 
ing the  recent  Soviet  suspension  ot  new 
ICBM  deployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
prediction.  I  predict  tliat  in  1972  the 
American  people  will  express  their  de- 
sire for  an  administration  of  integrity 
and  competence.  And  I  further  predict 
that  after  the  election  the  same  folks 
who  are  now  frantically  trying  to  dis- 
sociate themselves  for  the  Shipley  ad- 
vertisement will  then  frantically  try  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  Senator  Dole. 


-y? 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  20  today  I  was  inadvertently  delayed 
In  getting  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Con- 
sequently, I  did  not  vote  on  this  rollcall, 
which  was  on  the  conference  r«)ort  on 
the  debt  ceiling  with  the  increases  in 
the  social  security  benefits.  If  I  had 
been  here.  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
that  conference  report. 


ADEQUATE  INCOME 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  current  fiscal 
crisis  facing  the  Nation's  cities.  New  York 


City  is  particularly  hard  hit — and  I  am 
appalled  when  I  see  that  the  board  of 
education  has  nm  $36  million  short  of  its 
current  fiscal  budget;  that  New  York 
carmot  provide  a  cost-of-living  wage  in- 
crease for  city  employees;  and  that  at 
the  same  time.  New  Yorkers  are  being 
asked  to  pay  more  and  higher  prices  for 
fewer  and  poorer  municipal  services. 

Yet  tlie  crises  in  our  cities  has  had  a 
positive  effect:  In  focusing  our  attention 
on  ways  of  coimting  city  and  State 
expenses  and  revenues,  the  huge  dis- 
crepancy and  the  continuing  state  of 
crisis  has  thrust  upon  us  the  chance  to 
reform  our  present  grossly  inadequate 
and  degrading  system  of  welfare.  It  has 
given  us  an  opportimity  not  just  to 
federalize  welfare  for  the  fiscal  relief  of 
cities,  but  to  strengthen  and  improve  it 
for  the  fiscal  relief  of  people,  most 
especially  those  people  imable  to  support 
themselves. 

The  present  welfare  system — a  system 
providing  only  subsistence  level  pay- 
ments, a  system  rooted  in  indignity, 
must  be  scrapped.  There  are  many  pro- 
posals for  its  reform.  The  problem  is 
that  the  projected  income  of  many  of 
these  plans  is  too  low  to  be  adequate. 
They  therefore  continue  many  tradi- 
tional aspects  of  welfare  programs  not 
conducive  to  the  freedom  of  those  who 
mus^  use  the  system  to  survive. 

Any  minimum  income  plan  which  re- 
plswies  the  present  system  must  be  rea- 
sonable, providing  between  $4,000  and 
$6,500  for  a  fsunily  of  four.  The  plans 
must  be  related  to  the  reality  of  the  cost 
of  living.  Bureai^  of  Labor  Standards 
statistics  show  that  in  December  1970,  the 
average  lower  level  living  cost  for  an 
urban  family  of  four  was  $6,960.  In  New 
York  City,  where  the  cost  of  living  is 
not  average,  the  figure  is  higher.  Under 
these  conditions,  these  facts  of  life,  a 
Federal  guarantee  of  $6,500  is  clearly 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  Federal  subsidy, 
whether  we  call  it  income  maintainence 
or  federalized  welfare  is  inadequate,  if 
it  does  not  begin,  at  the  very  least,  at 
the  $4,000  level. 

Last  week  I  indicated  to  members  of 
the  New  York  City  delegation  that  I 
would  find  it  difficult  to  support  any  bill 
which  provides  less.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of  that 
letter. 

Mahcr  12,  1971. 

Hon.  HT70H  Caket, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Huoh:  The  purpose  of  thla  letter  Is 
to  amplify  the  concerns  I  raised  at  the  March 
2ad  meeting  of  the  New  York  City  Caucus 
and  to  set  down  in  writing  my  views  on  the 
necessary  elements  of  any  plan  for  federal- 
ized welfare. 

As  I  Indicated  at  the  meeting,  I  believe 
that  any  Federal  takeover  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem must  Incorporate  a  specific  commitment 
to  adequate  income,  must  eliminate  the 
onerous  work  requirements  of  HJl.  1,  and 
must  reinforce  and  strengthen  the  legal 
rights  of  welfare  recipients. 

Specifically,  I  believe  federalized  welfare 
should  Include  the  foUowlng  features: 

1.  Orant  Level*  of  Between  $4,000-96,500 
for  a  Family  of  Four  in  1972.  In  addition 
single  Individuals  should  be  guaranteed  an 
Income  of  at  least  92,600. 


2.  Steps  Leading  to  Adequacy  of  Inoonu 
Contistent  toith  Incretuet  in  the  Coet-of- 
Living,  by  1978. 

3.  Maintenance  of  Present  Benefit  Levels  in 
New  York  City.  In  cases  where  present  bene- 
fits exceed  those  which  would  be  provided 
under  a  federal  plan,  New  York  State  should 
be  required  to  supplement  Federal  payments 
up  to  present  payment  levels. 

4.  Cost-of-Living  Variations  According  to 
Geographical  Area. 

5.  Recipients'  Right  of  Refusal  of  Any  yob. 

6.  Recipients'  Right  to  Retain  Assets,  such 
as  a  home,  household  goods,  personal  effects, 
etc. 

7.  Protectiolt  of  Legal  Rights  of  Welfare 
Recipients. 

8.  Mandated  Emergency  Assistance  When- 
ever Seeded. 

9.  Application  for  Assistance  through  Dec- 
laration. 

10.  Job  Protection  for  Present  New  York 
City  Welfare  Employees. 

I  base  these  suggestions  upon  the  com- 
bined recommendations  of  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations. Including  the  Committee  on  In- 
come Maintenance,  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  Crusade  against  Hunger,  The 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  The  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization.  These  groups 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  federalized  welfare  must 
provide  an  adequate  Income  for  poor  people 
as  well  as  fiscal  relief  for  the  cities. 

I  hope  that  the  New  York  City  delegation 
wlU  not  support  any  bill  which  does  not  in- 
clude, at  a  mlnlmiun,  the  elements  listed 
above. 

Sincerely, 

BKLLA    8.    ABZtTG, 

Member  of  Congress. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  LENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
was  inadvertently  detained  In  my  con- 
gressional office  and  did  not  cast  a  vote 
on  rollcall  No.  20,  the  social  security  in- 
crease bill,  I  would  most  certainly  have 
voted  for  the  bill  had  I  been  present.  The 
passage  of  this  important  measure  which 
provides  our  Nation's  much-deserving 
Senior  Citizens  a  10-percent  social  secu- 
rity benefit  increase  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  has  been  long  overdue.  It  is 
heartening  to  me  that  this  Congress  has 
chosen  to  make  the  benefit  Increase  one 
of  the  first  and  most  important  orders  of 
business. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  465 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  I  was  imable  to  personally  vote 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  465,  a  bill  to 
make  a  supplemental  apprcH^rlation  for 
unemployment  compensation  payment* 
for  former  servicemen  and  Federal  em- 
ployees. At  the  time  the  vote  was  taken, 
I  was  meeting  in  my  office  with  con- 
stituents on  a  matter  of  importance  to 
the  18th  Congressional  District  of  Texas. 

Had  I  been  able  to  cast  my  vote  on  the 
proposal,  I  would  have  voted  to  grant 
this  supplemental  appropriation  as  unan- 
imously requested  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  would  have  done 
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so  because  at  the  present  time.  Federal 
funds  allotted  for  veterans  and  Federal 
employees  unemployment  compensation 
are  exhausted.  This  notwithstanding, 
claims  on  these  funds  are  still  being 
made.  These  claims  are  legal  ones;  the 
Government  is  obligated  to  make  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments  to 
qiialifying  veterans  and  Federal  em- 
ployees. For  this  reason,  the  supplemen- 
tal request  is  a  valid  one  and  should, 
without  delay,  be  approved  by  Congress. 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  U.S. 
DELEGATION  OF  CANADA-UNITED 
STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  86-42,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  U.S.  del- 
egation of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Gallagher,  of  New  Jersey,  chedrman; 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California;  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, of  Missouri;  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  Kyros,  of  Maine;  Mr. 
Stratton,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Meeds,  of 
Washington;  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  Horton,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, of  Alabama;  Mr.  McEwkn,  of 
New  York;  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  of 
Michigan. 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
U.S.  GROUP  OF  THE  NORTH  AT- 
LANTIC ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  689,  84th  Congress, 
as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Group  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  the  following  Mem- 
bers <xi  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Hays,  of  Ohio,  chairman;  Mr.  Rodino, 
of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  Brooks,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, of  California;  Mr.  Arends,  of  Illi- 
nois; Mr.  Devine,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Corbett, 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  Mr.  Mathias  of 
California. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
U.S.  DELEGAnON  OF  MEXICO- 
UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  86-420,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion of  the  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Nix,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman;  Mr. 
Wright,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Cal- 
ifornia; Mr.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas;  Mr.  de 
LA  Garza,  of  Texas:  Mr.  Moss,  of  Califor- 
nia; Mr.  Kazen,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Feeling - 
HUYSEN,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Thomson, 
of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona: 
Mr.  Wiggins,  of  California;  and  Mr. 
LujAN,  of  New  Mexico. 


NA-nONAL  PARTNERSHIP  IN 
EDUCATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PuciNSKi)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
CXVII 426— Part  5 


(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  the  National  Partner- 
ship in  Education  Act  which  calls  for  the 
assumption  by  the  Federal  Government 
over  a  3-year  period  of  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation to  save  the  Nation's  school  dis- 
tricts from  financial  disaster. 

The  act  provides  for  gradually  increas- 
ing Federal  grants  for  every  elementary 
and  secondary  school  student  in  the 
country. 

I  introduced  this  bill  because,  sis  chair- 
man of  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  I  know  the  financial  crisis 
facing  almost  every  school  district  in 
America. 

New  York  City  is  laying  off  10,000 
teachers;  Chicago  is  $58  million  short  of 
funds  to  keep  its  schools  open  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year;  every  large  city  is 
in  desiderate  financial  straits.  Budget 
deficits,  teacher  layoffs,  reduced  services 
are  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception, 
in  practically  every  school  district  in 
America. 

While  it  is  true  that  such  crises  have 
heretofore  primarily  been  State  and  local 
matters,  the  increasing  mobility  of  school 
students  from  one  district  to  another  has 
enlarged  the  Federal  responsibility  and 
made  these  crises  a  Federal  concern. 

Host  communities  should  not  be  sad- 
dled with  the  rising  costs  of  educating 
children  whose  families  have  exercised 
the  Federal  constitutional  right  of  move- 
ment from  one  community  to  another  for 
whatever  reason. 

I  8Lm  also  introducing  this  bill  as  a 
result  of  extensive  hearings  which  I 
chaired  during  1969  and  1970,  on  the 
"Needs  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  for  the  Seventies."  These 
hearings,  conducted  by  the  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  reviewed  the 
present  status  of  oup  educational  system, 
analyzed  future  trends,  and  considered 
changes  in  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Throughout  our  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee heard  again  and  again  of  a  grow- 
ing disillusionment  with  our  public 
schools.  Many  witnesses  suggested  alter- 
natives such  as  storefront  schools, 
tuition  vouchers,  and  "schools  without 
walls."  Almost  every  witness  before  the 
subcommittee  appealed  for  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  schools  and  for  more  ac- 
coimtability  for  funds  and  scholastic  re- 
sults from  administrators  and  teachers. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  myself 
have  urged  fimdamental  changes  in  our 
schools  and  have  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed both  the  need  for  greater  flexi- 
bility and  for  more  accountability.  But 
from  all  of  the  testimony  and  policy  pa- 
pers presented  to  the  subcommittee,  I 
have  come  to  the  belief  that  there  are 
two  fundamental  defects  in  our  educa- 
tional system  which  must  be  corrected 
before  any  really  significant  change  can 
occiu*. 

The  first  defect  is  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  simply  do  not  finance  elementary  and 
secondary  education  adequately,  and  sec- 
ond, the  resources  which  we  do  expend 


are  spent  in  a  manner  which  assures  that 
richer  children  will  be  better  educated, 
and  at  less  comparative  expense  to  their 
parents,  than  will  poor  or  middle-income 
children. 

The  United  States  likes  to  pride  itself 
on  its  support  of  education,  but  the  facts 
speak  differently.  Our  country  is  spend- 
ing from  all  sources  and  from  all  levels 
of  government  a  little  more  than  6  per- 
cent of  its  national  income  on  education 
while  Canada  and  Israel  are  spending 
9.6  and  9.2  percent,  respectively.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  other  highly  industrialized 
countries  are  spending  far  more  than  the 
United  States;  for  example,  Denmark 
8.1  percent,  Sweden  7.9  percent,  Nether- 
lands 7.6  percent,  and  the  UJS.SJl.  7.1 
percent. 

Furthermore,  of  the  total  amount 
which  we  are  spending  on  education  a 
disproportionate  share  is  going  for  higher 
education.  Last  year  we  spent  more  than 
$2,100  on  every  college  student  and  only 
$700  on  every  elementary  and  secondary 
school  student.  Of  course,  some  expenses 
involved  in  higher  education  may  !» 
greater,  such  as  dormitories  and  more 
sophisticated  science  laboratories,  but  an 
expenditure  three  times  greater  per  stu- 
dent does  not  make  sense  when  we  con- 
sider that  less  than  20  percent  of  our 
children  ever  attain  a  college  degree  and 
especially  when  we  consider  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  the  early  years  in  all 
children  s  intellectual  and  personal  de- 
velopment. 

I  believe  that  we  should  not  only  in- 
crease our  expenditures  cm  education  but 
also  that  we  should  increase  our  spend- 
ing on  elementary  and  secondary  by  de- 
creasing our  support  of  higher  education. 

Inadequate  funding,  however,  is  only 
part  of  the  problem.  Equally  important  is 
correcting  the  pattern  of  maldistribution 
of  our  resources  which  has  resulted  in  an 
outright  bias  in  favor  of  richer,  more 
easily  educated  children.  I  have  reached 
this  conclusion  after  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  data  on  local.  State,  and  Federal 
expenditures  for  education,  and  these 
data  have  shown  me  that  all  three  levels 
of  funding  are  heavily  weighted  in  favor 
of  the  wealthier  school  districts. 

The  first  level  of  fimding,  and  the 
most  important,  is  the  local.  Even  though 
there  has  been  recently  some  movement 
to  increase  State  financing  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  local  sources 
nationally  still  provide  more  than  52 
cents  of  every  dollar  spent. 

Since  almost  all  of  these  local  funds 
come  from  the  real  property  tax  and 
since  there  are  great  disparities  in  prop- 
erty wealth  between  school  districts, 
more  than  half  the  funds  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  are  raised  on  an 
inherently  unequal  basis.  In  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area,  for  instance, 
the  richest  and  the  poorest  school  dis- 
tricts are  Manhasset  and  Levittown.  In 
1967,  the  property  valuation  in  Manhas- 
set was  more  than  five  times  that  of 
Levittown,  yet  Levittown  taxed  itself  at 
a  rate  of  50  percent  higher  than  Man- 
hasset and  raised  only  one-fourth  the 
local  revenues.  Levittown  raised  $338  per 
pupil  against  Manhasset's  $1,252. 

The  simide  result  of  this  reliance  on 
local  sources  for  school  revenue  is  that 
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wealthy  school  districts  can  raise  great 
sums  for  education  by  taxing  themselves 
at  a  modest  rate,  while  poor  or  middle- 
income  districts  must  use  higher  rates  to 
raise  fewer  dollars.  In  other  words,  chil- 
dren who  happen  to  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  bom  In  a  poor  or  middle-in- 
come community  are  going  to  be  offered 
a  poor  education  and  thereby  be  con- 
demned to  repeating  the  same  cycle  with 
their  children. 

Another  result  of  the  reliance  on  prop- 
erty taxes  is  a  taxpayers'  revolt  which  Is 
imperiling  all  further  Increases  In  aid 
to  education.  Last  November,  for  In- 
stance, Ohio  voters  defeated  72  percent 
of  the  new  money  issues  on  the  general 
election  ballot  while  60  percent  of  the 
bond  issues  were  being  defeated  in  Cali- 
fornia. Long  Island  voters  sifter  defeat- 
ing 47  of  their  school  districts'  budgets 
still  had  to  accept  a  property  tax  in- 
crease of  more  than  15  percent  in  order  to 
keep  their  schools  open. 

Consequently,  many  schools  have  had 
to  curtail  services  because  of  bond  de- 
feats and  increasing  expenses.  Brook- 
field,  m.,  fired  seven  teachers,  a  librarian, 
and  a  guidance  counselor  from  its  high 
school.  Los  Angeles  eliminated  3,500  staff 
positions,  shortened  the  school  day,  and 
dropped  Interscholastlc  athletics. 
Youngstown,  Versailles,  and  other  cities 
in  Ohio  hav^  had  to  close  down  entirely 
for  months  after  repeated  defeats  of  tax 
referendimis  and  bcmd  issues. 

Unfortunately,  recent  studies  have 
found  that  present  State  and  Federal 
sources,  which  provide  the  other  half  of 
the  cost  of  education,  do  not  provide  the 
needed  relief.  In  fact  they  even  reinforce 
the  pattern  of  more  dollars  being  spent 
in  richer  districts  with  the  result  that 
poorer  districts  must  put  an  even  greater 
reliance  on  propety  taxes  if  they  want  an 
adequate  education. 

A  recently  released  Harvard  study, 
"The  Effects  of  Revenue  Sharing  and 
Block  Grants  for  Education,"  found  that 
although  various  State  formulas  consider 
local  need  the  total  effect  of  State  aid  Is 
to  reinforce  local  disparities  in  wealth. 
The  study  further  found  little  hope  for 
change  in  this  pattern  in  the  future. 
These  findings  are  particularly  distress- 
ing because  of  the  Increasing  sentiment 
for  greater  State  support  of  education. 
If  this  support  is  to  be  granted  in  the 
same  form  ajs  in  the  past,  then  it  too  will 
only  serve  to  make  it  easier  for  the  very 
affluent  to  have  a  good  education  for 
their  children  at  a  minimal  expense. 

We  must  not,  however,  simply  scold  the 
States.  We  In  the  Federal  Government 
also  have  been  guilty  of  many  of  the 
same  faults.  A  Syracuse  University  study 
released  3  weeks  ago,  "Federal  Aid  to 
Education:  Who  Benefits,"  found  that 
most  Federal  educational  programs  were 
actually  giving  more  aid  per  student  to 
affluent  school  districts  than  to  poor  ones. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  US.  Office 
of  Education  have  confirmed  this  finding. 
In  fiscal  1960,  for  Instance,  Los  An- 
geles with  almost  15  percent  of  the  public 
school  enrollment  In  California  and  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  poor  children 
received  only  2  pereent  of  the  Federal 
funds  for  equipment  and  textbooks  under 


title  m  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  Philadelphia  with  13  percent  of 
the  pubUc  enrollment  in  Pennsylvania 
and  more  than  25  percent  of  the  poor 
children  receive  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  Federal  fimds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion allotted  to  Pennsylvania. 

Poor  coimties  have  also  been  subject 
to  the  same  neglect.  E>allas  Coiuity,  Ala., 
one  of  the  poorest  coxintles  in  the  United 
States,  has  2  percent  of  the  public  school 
enrollment  in  Alabama  and  more  than 
3  percent  of  the  poor  children,  and  yet 
in  1969  it  received  only  0.18  percent  of 
the  instructional  equipment  and  text- 
book funds  imder  title  m  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Apache  Comity, 
Ariz.,  also  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  coun- 
try, has  3  percent  oi  the  public  school 
enrollment  in  Arizona  and  8  percent  of 
the  poor  children  and  yet  it  received  only 
0.19  percent  of  the  textbook  fimds  and 
1.8  percent  of  the  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation funds  allotted  to  Arizona.  The 
same  Injustice  occurred  in  Bell  County, 
Ky.,  which  has  2.4  percent  of  the  poor 
children  in  Kentucky  and  yet  it  only 
received  0.09  percent  of  the  title  m, 
NDEA  funds  allotted  to  Kentucky. 

The  only  exception  to  this  pattern  of 
inequitable  distribution  was  found  by  the 
Syracuse  study  to  be  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
The  reason  for  this  exception  is  simple: 
under  title  I.  unlike  most  other  Federal 
education  programs,  State  departments 
of  education  have  almost  no  discretion 
over  the  distribution  of  Federal  fionds 
among  school  districts.  Title  I  explicitly 
sets  out  in  the  law  the  intrastate  formula 
for  apportionment,  a  formula  which  Is 
based  on  need  as  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  poor  children.  This  formula,  in 
addition  to  focusing  educational  services 
on  disadvantaged  children,  has  been 
found  by  the  Harvard  study  and  others 
to  have  a  definite  equalizing  effect  on 
the  distribution  of  funds  among  school 
districts. 

From  these  facts  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  greatly  increase  its  expenditures 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  must  provide  explicitly  in  the  law  for 
the  distribution  of  those  funds. 

Therefore,  I  propose  in  the  National 
Partnership  in  Education  Act  that  the 
Federal  Government  increase  its  support 
from  the  present  6  percent  of  expendi- 
tures to  at  least  33^3  percent  within  3 
fiscal  years.  And  I  propose  that  these 
funds  be  distributed  according  to  a  pre- 
cise formula  which  takes  the  money 
down  to  the  school  district  level. 

The  bill  provides,  explicitly,  that  each 
school  district  is  to  receive  a  Federal 
grant  for  every  school-age  child  and  that 
this  grant  will  vary  according  to  four  fac- 
tors. The  first  factor  is  the  reimburse- 
ment rate :  that  is.  the  rate  at  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  assimie  the  cost 
of  education.  This  rate  will  be  10  percent 
for  fiscal  1972,  20  percent  for  fiscal  1973, 
and  33  Vg  percent  for  fiscal  1974. 

The  second  factor  is  the  school  dis- 
trict's need  which  will  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  poor  children  which  it  has. 
This  criterion  has  proved  to  be  an  ac- 
curate gauge  of  need  under  title  I  and 


thus  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
understood  and  administered. 

The  third  factor  is  the  average  local 
and  State  expenditure  per  pupil  In  the 
State  in  which  the  school  district  Is  lo- 
cated. The  national  reimbursement 
rate — as  modified  by  the  fourth  factor- 
will  be  multiplied  against  this  expendi- 
ture in  order  to  determine  the  Federal 
grant  per  pupil.  The  use  of  the  average 
expenditure  within  the  State  will  achieve 
some  equalization  of  resources  since 
richer  districts  will  be  spending  more 
than  the  State  average  and  poorer  and 
middle-income  districts  less. 

The  fourth  factor  is  the  average  per 
capita  Income  within  the  State  as  com- 
pared with  the  national  per  capita  aver- 
age. This  factor  will  be  used  to  increase 
the  national  reimbursement  rate  for 
poorer  States  and  decrease  it  for 
wealthier  States.  Consequently,  some 
equalization  of  resources  will  be  achieved 
between  the  States. 

I  believe  that  this  formula  will  lead 
to  an  equitable  distribution  of  Federal 
general  aid  funds  both  between  States 
and  between  school  districts  within 
States.  Our  objective  is  to  achieve  a  fair 
opportunity  for  an  education  of  high 
quality  to  every  child  regardless  of  which 
region  of  the  country  or  which  area  of 
the  State  he  resides  In. 

A  further  objective  is  to  achieve  the 
same  opportimity  for  every  child  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  attends  a  public 
or  a  private  school.  Therefore,  a  major 
component  of  the  act  is  the  provision 
that  local  school  districts  may  enter  into 
purchase  of  services  agreements  for  the 
benefit  of  private  school  pupils  who 
otherwise  would  be  attending  public 
schools. 

School  districts  will  receive  Federal 
grants  per  pupil  for  all  the  children 
within  the  district,  those  In  private  as 
well  as  In  public  schools.  The  amount 
of  the  entitlement  which  is  attributable 
to  the  number  of  private  school  children 
will  be  used  by  the  public  school  author- 
ities for  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers 
of  secular  subjects  in  the  private  schools. 
Four  States — Pennsylvania,  Coimectlcut, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Ohio — are  presently 
funding  this  tjrpe  of  program,  and  many 
others  are  considering  its  enactment. 

Private  school  children  deserve  this 
support  and  must  receive  it  in  any  fair 
Federal  general  aid  law.  We  all  know  of 
the  crisis  in  private  school  finances.  In 
the  last  5  years  the  Catholic  schools 
alone  have  lost  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
million  students  because  of  the  closing 
of  parochial  schools  or  the  curtailment 
of  classes  for  financial  reasons. 

The  probable  cost  on  a  national  basis 
of  absorbing  parochial  students  is  stag- 
gering. President  Nixon  estimated  that— 

If  moct  or  all  private  schools  were  to  clo« 
or  turn  public,  the  added  burden  on  publle 
funds  by  the  end  of  the  1970's  would  exceed 
•4  blUlon  per  year  In  operatloiis  with  an 
estimated  95  blUlon  more  needed  for  facil- 
ities. 

Economically  it  only  makes  sense  that 
it  would  cost  much  lees  to  help  keep  the 
private  schools  open  than  to  pay  for  the 
public  education  of  their  children  if  they 
were  tockne. 
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But  more  important  than  the  eco- 
nomics are  the  human  values  InTolved. 
As  a  nation  which  prizes  the  freedom 
of  Its  citizens  above  all.  we  caiuiot 
logically  restrict  the  free  choice  of  more 
than  8  million  parents  who  want  their 
children  to  attend  private  schools. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  relationship  of  this  bill  to  present 
programs  and  to  the  President's  rev- 
enue-sharing proposals.  I  have  estimated 
that  the  National  Partnership  in  Educa- 
tion Act  will  cost  $3.4  billion  for  fiscal 
1972,  $6.8  billion  for  fiscal  1973,  and  $12 
billion  for  fiscal  1974.  And  it  Is  only 
pr(H>er  to  discuss  where  this  money  Is 
going  to  come  from. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  President  has  the  core  of  a  good 
idea  in  both  his  general  revenue  sharing 
and  in  his  special  revenue  sharing  for  ed- 
ucation proposals.  As  regards  the  latter 
I  believe  that  the  time  Is  ripe  for  reduc- 
ing the  duplication  present  In  some  of  the 
categorical  programs  and  for  streamlin- 
ing the  administration  of  all  programs. 
But  from  the  drafts  of  the  President's 
proposal  which  I  have  seen  I  do  not 
have  much  faith  in  his  approach  to 
achieving  these  goals.  The  basic  thrust  of 
these  drafts  Is  to  turn  almost  all  of  the 
Federal  elementary  and  secondary  money 
over  to  the  States  with  very  few  strings 
attached.  From  my  prior  discussion  of 
present  distribution  by  State  depart- 
ments of  education  of  both  State  and 
Federal  funds  I  can  only  believe  that  this 
approach  will  lead  to  the  wealthier  school 
districts  receiving  more  money  and  to 
the  downgrading  of  programs  which 
Congress  has  been  declaring  as  areas 
of  national  concern  for  the  last  15  years. 

Regarding  the  President's  general 
revenue-sharing  proposal,  I  must  admit 
to  grave  doubts  about  its  effectiveness.  In 
particular,  I  find  three  faults  with  It: 

First.  The  funds  are  distributed  to  the 
States  and  to  local  govemmentEd  bodies 
without  any  restrictions  as  to  their  use. 
Administration  spokesmen  have  been 
claiming  that  since  presently  40  percent 
of  the  funds  within  the  States  are  being 
expended  for  education  that  education 
has  a  "good  chance"  of  receiving  40  per- 
cent of  these  funds.  But  unfortunately, 
that  Is  all  it  has,  a  good  chance.  Once 
the  funds  are  distributed,  the  States  and 
the  local  governments  are  the  sole  deter- 
minants of  their  use.  and  education  must 
vie  with  powerful  highway  lobbies  and 
agricultural  interests  for  its  share.  And 
if  history  is  to  be  any  guide,  education 
will  not  do  well. 

Second.  Although  the  President's 
proposal  provides  that  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  funds  must  be  distributed  to 
local  governments  within  the  States,  lo- 
cal school  districts  are  explicitly  excluded 
from  the  category  of  eligible  recipients. 
So  the  schools,  If  they  want  any  of  these 
funds,  must  go  hat  In  hand  to  the  cities 
and  counties  for  a  share.  And  again.  I 
believe  that  their  chances  are  not  good. 

Third.  I  object  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal because  in  his  Intrastate  distribu- 
tion there  is  no  weight  given  to  need.  In 
fact,  the  formula  is  heavily  weighted  In 
favor  of  the  rich.  The  formula  provides 
that  the  money  is  to  be  distributed  on 


the  basis  of  the  local  government's  share 
of  the  total  amount  of  local  tax  revenue 
raised  within  the  State.  In  other  words, 
a  town  with  a  tremendous  industrial  tax 
base  or  with  very  affluent  residents — 
which  is  thereby  able  to  raise  great  sums 
of  local  moneys  with  little  effort — would 
receive  a  proportionately  greater  share 
of  this  revenue-sharing  money  than  a 
town  with  a  poor  population  suid  a  small 
tax  base.  The  rich  get  richer  and  the 
poor  get  poorer.  This  approach  Is  simply 
Indefensible. 

For  these  reasons  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  President's  revenue-sharing  propos- 
als are  adequate.  They  plainly  will  not 
meet  our  needs.  Therefore,  my  proposal 
would  take  some  of  the  money  which 
the  President  has  allotted  for  his  general 
revenue  sharing  and  some  of  the  money 
which  would  be  saved  by  a  consolidation 
of  programs  and  put  it  into  a  program 
which  will  provide  massive,  direct  aid 
to  local  schools  for  improving  the  edu- 
cation of  their  pupils.  This  Is  revenue 
sharing  in  Its  best  form,  a  distribution 
based  on  need  directly  to  local  bodies 
concerned  with  the  problem.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  by  carefully  redirecting  the 
revenue-sharing  funds  and  some  exist- 
ing programs  we  can  fund  this  bill  with- 
out any  new  burden  on  the  Treasury. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  stated  more  than 
a  century  ago  that  the  secular  faith  of 
Americans  was  education.  This  faith  has 
produced  one  of  the  finest  educations^ 
systems  in  the  world,  but  we  are  imperil- 
ing that  system  by  not  providing  ade- 
quate funds  and  by  providing  present 
funds  in  an  inequitable  manner.  I  believe 
that  psissage  of  the  National  Partnership 
in  Education  Act  will  correct  those  defi- 
ciencies and  will  make  the  best  educa- 
tion avEdlable  to  all  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including  with  my 
remarks  a  copy  of  the  National  Partner- 
ship Act  of  1971,  a  table  of  reimburse- 
ment to  the  respective  States  for  the  first 
year,  and  a  copy  of  the  entitlement 
formula. 

I  am  also  enclosing  an  article  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
which  shows  the  enormity  of  the  finan- 
cial crises  facing  the  Nation's  school 
systems. 

The  additional  material  follows: 

H.R.  6179 
A  blU  to  authorise  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  financial  support 
of  elementary  and   secondary  education, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Partnership 
In  Education  Act  of  1971. 

raCL&RATION   or  POUCT 

Sxc.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that,  despltfl 
the  great  efforts  of  States  and  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  the  opportunity  for  an 
education  of  high  quality  U  being  denied  to 
many  children.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  such  dental  results  both  from  the  wide- 
ly varying  financial  ablUtles  of  States  and 
local  educational  agencies  and  from  an  un- 
equal distribution  of  resources,  both  within 
and  between  States.  It  Is  therefore  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  shall  provide  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  with  resources  which,  when 


supplemented  by  State  and  local  funds,  will 
be  adequate  to  provide  an  excellent  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  for  aU 
children. 

AtrraoBizATioN  or  appkopbiationb 

Bec.  8.  (a)  For  the  flsoal  years  1973,  1978. 
and  1974,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neceaeary 
to  pay  the  amounts  authorized  iinder  sec- 
tions 4  and  7  (b ) . 

(b)  For  the  same  fiscal  years  there  is  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  each  such  year 
imder  (a)  above.  The  Commissioner  sbaU 
allot  this  amount  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam, 
American  8anK>a,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  such  grants, 
and  shall  set  the  maximum  amount  which 
their  local  educational  agendas  shall  be  eU- 
gible  to  receive. 

OXAMTS   TO   LOCAL   DUCATIOMAL    AOKMCISa 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  satisfactory  data 
for  that  pmpoee  are  available,  the  maximum 
grant  which  a  local  educational  agency  In  a 
State  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  sbaU  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  Federal  grant  per  pupU  multl- 
pUed  by  the  adjusted  number  of  children  in 
the  school  district  of  such  agency 

(b)  In  any  other  case  the  maximum  grant 
for  any  local  educational  agency  In  a  State 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aggre- 
gate maximum  amount  of  such  grants  for  all 
such  agencies  in  the  county  or  counties  in 
which  the  school  district  of  the  particular 
agency  is  located,  which  aggregate  maximum 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  grant 
per  pupil  multiplied  by  the  adjusted  niun- 
ber  of  children  in  such  county  or  counties, 
and  shaU  be  aUocated  among  these  agencies 
upon  such  equitable  basis  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State  educational  agency  in 
accordance  with  baolc  criteria  preacrlbed  by 
the  Commissioner. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
Uc education  for  a  substantial  number  ot 
chUdren  who  reside  in  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  aUocate  the  amoimt 
of  the  maximum  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  in  such  manner  as  it  deteimlnee 
will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico, 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands 
or  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the  Padflc  Ialan<ls. 

APPLzcATioMB  raoif  local  educational 

AGXNCXES 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Any  local  educational  agency 
which  desires  to  receive  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  grant  to  which  it  Is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 4  must  submit  to  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  an  application  which 
contains — 

( 1 )  an  assessment  of  the  educational  needs 
of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  such 
agency  and  its  plans  for  meeting  those  needs 
with  funds  provided  under  this  Act; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness.  In- 
cluding objective  measurements  of  educa- 
tional achievement,  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects funded  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  from 
funds  provided  under  this  Act; 

(3)  such  other  Information  as  the  State 
educational  agency  may  reasonably  need  to 
enable  it  to  perform  Its  duties  under  this 
Act;  and 

(4)  assurances  that — 

(A)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  num- 
ber of  ChUdren  in  the  school  district  of  the 
such  agency  who  are  enrolled  In  private  non- 
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profit  elementary  and  secondary  tchools,  sucli 
agency  bae  made  provision  (alter  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  private  school  ol- 
flclals)  for  a  purchase  of  services  program  or, 
If  such  a  program  Is  not  feasible  in  one  or 
more  of  the  private  schools  (as  Jointly  de- 
termined by  the  public  and  appropriate  pri- 
vate school  officials),  such  other  arrange- 
ments as  dual  enrollments  which  will  assure 
adequate  participation  of  such  children; 

(B)  (1)  the  control  of  funds  provided  un- 
der this  Act  and  title  to  property  acquired 
therewith  shall  be  In  a  public  agency  for  the 
uses  and  purposes  provided  in  this  Act,  and 
that  a  public  agency  will  admlnUtei  such 
funds  and  property;  (11)  the  funds  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  commingled  with 
State  or  local  funds;  and  (111)  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  will  be  so  used 
as  to  supplement  and,  to  extent  possible. 
Increase  the  level  of  funds  that  would.  In 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds,  be  made 
available  from  non-Federal  sources  for  the 
education  of  pupils  participating  In  programs 
and  projects  assisted  under  this  Act; 

(C)  It  win  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  State  educational 
agency  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  appli- 
cations; and 

(D)  no  more  than  25  per  centvim  of  the 
funds  received  under  this  Act  In  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  used  for  capital  outlay  and  debt 
service. 

(b)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  In  whole  or  In  part 
any  application  for  funds  under  this  Act 
without  first  affording  the  local  educational 
agency  submitting  the  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

AS3T7KANCKS    FROM    STATES 

S«c.  6.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  par- 
ticipate under  this  Act  shall  submit  through 
Its  State  educational  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sioner an  application,  In  such  detail' as  the 
Commissioner  deems  necessary,  which  pro- 
vides satisfactory  assurance  that — 

( 1 )  except  as  provided  In  section  7(b) ,  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  will  be  used  only  for 
programs  and  projects  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  educational  agency  pur- 
suant to  section  5(a)  and  which  meet  the 
applicable  requirements  of  that  section,  and 
that  such  agency  will  In  all  other  respects 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  any  obligations 
Imposed  upon  a  local  educational  agency 
imder  section  6(a);  and 

(2)  the  State  educational  agency  will 
make  to  the  Commissioner  (A)  periodic  re- 
ports (including  the  results  of  objective 
measurements  required  by  section  6(a)) 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  programs  and 
projects  assisted  under  this  Act  In  Improv- 
ing educational  attainment,  and  (B)  such 
other  reports  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  enable  the  Cocmilssioner  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  Act  (including  such  reports 
as  he  may  require  to  determine  the  amounts 
which  the  local  educational  agencies  of  that 
State  are  eligible  to  receive  for  any  fiscal 
year). 

(b)  The  .Oommissloner  shall  approve  an 
application  which  meets  the  requirements 
specified  in  subsection  (a) ,  and  he  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  an  application  except  af- 
ter reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency. 

PATMZMTS 

Bkc.  7.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  8,  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  each  State  the  amount 
which  the  local  educational  agencies  of  that 
State  are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Prom  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  each  State  educational  agency 
shall  distribute  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  the  State  which  has  submitted  an 


application  approved  pursuant  to  section 
6(a)  the  amount  for  which  such  application 
has  been  approved,  except  that  this  amount 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  de- 
termined for  that  agency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4. 

(b)  The  ConunlBsloner  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  by  it  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  performance  of  its  duties  under  this 
Act  (including  technical  assistance  for  the 
measurements  and  evaluations  required  by 
section  5 ) ,  except  that  the  total  of  such  pay- 
ments in  any  fiscal  yeatr  shall  not  exceed — 

( 1 )  1  per  centum  of  the  total  grants  made 
to  local  educational  agencies  of  such  State 
within  that  fiscal  year;  or 

(2)  $150,000.  or  $25,000  in  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  whichever  is  greater. 

(c)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State  which  has 
taken  into  consideration  payments  under  this 
Act  In  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  local 
educational  agency  in  that  State  for  State 
aid,  or  the  amount  of  that  aid,  with  respect 
to  the  free  public  education  of  children  dur- 
ing that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

ADJT7STMZNTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  making  the  payments  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In 
full  the  total  amounts  which  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
section  4  for  such  year,  allocations  shall  be 
made  to  local  educational  agencies  on  the 
basis  of  computations,  in  accordance  with 
that  section,  as  reduced  rotably.  In  case  ad- 
ditional funds  become  available  for  making 
payments  under  this  Act  for  that  year,  such 
reduced  amounts  shall  be  increased  on  the 
same  basis  that  they  were  reduced. 

(b)  In  order  to  permit  the  most  effective 
use  of  all  appropriations  made  to  carry  out 
this  Act,  the  Commissioner  may  set  dates  by 
which  State  educational  agencies  must  cer- 
tify to  him  the  amounts  for  which  the  ap- 
plications of  ^ucational  agencies  have  been 
or  will  be  approved  by  the  State. 

wrrHHOLcmcs 
Sec.  9.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  assurance  set  forth  in  the 
application  of  that  State  approved  under 
section  6,  the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the 
agency  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  Act  (or,  In  his 
discretion,  that  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  not  make  further  payments  under  this 
Act  to  specified  local  educational  agencies 
affected  by  the  failure,  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  fiuther 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  Act,  or  payments  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  Act  shall  be  limited 
to  local  educational  agencies  not  affected  by 
the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

JT7DICIAL   KEVirW 

Sec.  10.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  its  application  submitted 
under  section  6  or  with  his  final  action  under 
section  9,  such  State  may,  within  sixty  days 
after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  such  State  Is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28,  TTnlted  States  Code. 


(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  ahftii 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  fUlng  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  to  set  It  aside,  in 
whole  or  In  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shaU  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  11.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a)(1)  The  term  "adjusted  number  of 
children"  for  any  local  educational  agency  or 
county  for  a  fiscal  year  means  a  number 
equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclu- 
sive, In  the  school  district  of  the  agency  or 
In  the  county,  as  the  case  may  be,  (based 
on  the  latest  available  data  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce)  and  (II)  the  number  of 
children  who  are  counted  for  that  fiscal  year 
for  purposes  of  section  103(a)  (2)  of  tlUe  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondaiy  Education 
Act  for  which  such  agency  Is  responsible  for 
providing  free  public  education; 

(2)  The  term  "Federal  grant  per  pupil" 
for  any  particular  State  means  the  product 
obtalnea  oy  multiplying  the  State  and  local 
current  expenditure  per  public  school  pupil 
by  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
national  reimbursement  rate  by  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  tbe  national  per  capita 
Income  by  the  State  per  capita  Income; 

(3)  The  "national  reimbursement  rate" 
shall  be  10  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  20  per  centum  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  33^ 
per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974. 

(b)(1)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means 
the  Commissioner  of  Education; 

(2)  The  term  "current  expenditures" 
means  expenditures  for  free  public  educa- 
tion, including  expenditures  for  administra- 
tion, instruction,  attendance  and  health 
services,  pupil  transportation  services,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  plant,  fixed  charges, 
and  net  expenditures  to  cover  deficits  for 
food  services  and  student  body  activities, 
but  not  including  expenditures  for  com- 
munity services,  capital  outlay  and  deht 
service,  or  any  expenditures  made  from  funds 
granted  under  title  I,  n,  or  in  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966; 

(3)  The  term  "elementary  school"  meant 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law;  and  the  term  "secondary  school" 
means  a  day  or  residential  school  which  pro- 
vides secondary  education,  as  determined 
under  State  law.  except  that  it  does  not 
include  any  education  provided  beyond 
grade  12; 

(4)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for.  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  In 
a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  counties 
as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  administra- 
tive agency  for  its  public  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  Includes 
any  other  public  Institution  or  agency  hav- 
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Ing  administrative  control  and  direction  of 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools; 

(5)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  a 
school  means  a  school  owned  and  operated 
by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  as- 
sociations no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  In- 
dividual: 

(6)  The  term  "per  capita  income"  means 
the  per  capita  personal  income  of  a  State 
and  the  United  States  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  is  made  available  from  tbe 
Department  of  Commerce; 

(7)  The  term  "State"  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Blco, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  The  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
and 

(8)  The  term  "State  educational  agency 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency   or  officer  primarily   responsible   for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

CENXKAI.    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  422  of  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "the  National  Partnership  In  Education 
Act;"  after  "the  International  Education  Act 
of  1966; ". 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  section 
302(d)  of  Public  Law  81-874  shall  not  apply 
to  programs  and  projects  conducted  under 
this  Act. 

STUDY    OF   DATA 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
needs  for  accurate  Income  and  population 
data  for  every  local  educational  agency  and 
alternative  methods  for  obtaining  such  data. 
This  study  and  his  recommendations  shall  be 
included  In  the  study  of  allocation  of  funds 
required  under  section  102  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1969   (PX.  91-230). 


NATIONAL    PARTNERSHIP    IN    EDUCATION    ACT: 
ALLOTMENTS  AND  PERCENTAGES 


Allotinent 


Percent 


Utt9.203,246.43  100.0000QO 

Alabama 66,879,899.45  1,827817 

Alaska 4,829.600.79  .139214 

Arizona. 27,822,699.45  .801991 

Arkansas 41,169,009.14  1.186699 

California 261,391,011.64  7.534612 

Colorado. 31,660,872.45  .912627 

Connecticut 41,895.622.86  1.207644 

Delaware 7,677,163.62  .221295 

Ftorida 86,472.677.72  2.492580 

Geargia 75,951,848.72  2.189317 

Hawaii 12,725,487.44  .366813 

Idaho 11705,621.59  .38624. 

Illinois 163,745,711.25  4.719980 

Indiana 79,899.437.20  2.303106 

Iowa 55,464,456.32  1.598766 

Kansas 40.545,629.12  1,168730 

Kentucky 61,099,846.63  1.761207 

Louisiana 78,677,687.50  2.267889 

Maine.   18,621,584.10  .536768 

Maryland 58,731.360.55  1.692935 

Massachusetts 82,592,046.80  2.380721 

Michigan 157,918.752.00  4. 552m8 

Minnesota 77,829,774.12  2.243418 

Mississippi  .„ 57,449.054.55  1.655973 

MissourL 73,565,158.16  2.120520 

Montana 15,290.764.72  .440757 

Nebraska 26,290,444.32  .75791u 

Mevada.. 3,933,572.58  .113385 

New  Hampshire 9.967,275.08  .287307 

NewJersey 118,381,584.49  3.412357 

New  Mexico 23,247,028.20  .670097 

New  York 409,665,188.79  11.808625 

North  Carohna 95,536,620.80  2.753849 

North  Dakota 13.786,215.56  .397389 

Ohio 156,065,152.32  4.498588 

Oklahoma 43,346,703.76  1.249471 

Oregon     39,005,668.98  1.124341 

Pennsylvania 213,240,246.30  6.146663 

Rhode  Island 15,900.104.22  .458321 

South  Carolina 15.978,161.44  1.555924 

South  Dakota 14,902.181.16  .429556 

Tennessee 65,512,211.66  1.888394 

Teus 171,869,565.40  4.954151 

Utah 18,045,496.86  .520163 

Vermont 8,354,949.44  .240832 

Virginia 77,725,409.31  2.240440 

Washington 52.736.692.80  1.520138 

West  Virginia   44,146.065.60  1.272513 

Wisconsin 82.062,362.67  2.365453 

Wyoming 7,256,034.72  .209156 

District  of  Columbia 11.632.532.08  .335308 


NATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP  IN  EDUCATION  ACT— ENTITLEMENT  FORMULA 
Fadera'  grant  per  pupil  X  Adjusted  number  oi  children  =  School  district  entitlemeat 


[ 


National  per 
National  cjpjta  income 

reimbursement  X — ct.».  „.. 
rate  (10  percent)       ^tete  per 


State  and  local  Federal  grant 

X     expenditure  per    =      per  pupil 
public  school  pupil 


capita  income. 
Children  aged  5  to  17  living  in  school  district  +  Title  I  chiMren  =  Adjusted  number  ot  ch  Idren 
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FmAMCIAL   PmOBLXMfl   PLAGUE   SCHOOLS 

ACROSS  THE  Nation 
(By  David  E.  Bosenbaum) 

Washinoton,  March  14.— Nev  York  City  Is 
not  alone;  the  school  system  of  nearly  every 
large  dty  In  the  country  Is  In  desperate- 
financial  straits,  and  budget  deficits,  teacher 
layoffs  and  reduced  services  In  the  schools 
are  the  rule  rather  than  tbe  exception. 

In  Chicago,  school  officials  have  warned 
that  more  than  4,000  teachers  and  other  em- 
ployes will  not  be  rehired  in  Jime  imleas  an 
additional  $58-mllllon  is  forthcoming  from 
th-  state. 

The  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  was 
forced  to  trim  $20-mlllion  from  Its  budget  at 
the  beginning  of  this  school  year.  It  re- 
duced the  high  school  day  from  six  to  five 
Instructional  periods  and  dismissed  about 
500  substitute  and  provisional  teachers  and 
1.000  other  employes. 

Philadelphia  schools  may  have  to  close 
three  or  four  weeks  ahead  of  schedule  this 
spring  for  lack  of  the  $6-mUllon  a  day  It 
costs  to  keep  the  schools  open. 

In  Detroit,  nearly  200  substitute  teachers 


were  dismissed  recently  as  part  of  an  $11- 
milllon  budget  cutback,  and,  according  to 
school  board  spokesmen,  the  result  Is  that 
there  are  as  many  as  40  pupils  In  some  classes. 

PROBLEMS  OUTSIDB  CmSS  TOO 

In  New  York,  tbe  school  board  has  man- 
aged to  avoid  severe  reductions  In  schools 
staffs  and  services  only  by  shifting  $25-mll- 
llon  of  this  year's  costs  Into  next  year's 
budget.  The  state  Senate  and  the  Education 
Commission»r,  Ewald  B.  Nyqulst,  are  investi- 
gating what  the  Senate  called  tbe  city's  "dis- 
astrous educational  crisis." 

Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia  and 
Detroit  are,  after  New  York,  the  largest 
cities  In  the  country. 

But  tbe  problem  is  not  limited  to  the  big- 
gest cities.  A  number  of  medium-sized  school 
systems,  including  those  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  are  In  seri- 
ous financial  trouble. 

Many  suburbs.  Including  Wllmette  and 
Nllcs  Township  In  the  Chicago  area,  have 
laid  off  tesMshers.  And  even  rural  areas — the 
entire  State  of  Montana,  for  example — are 
facing  reductions  In  staff  and  services. 

But  It  Is  In  the  largest  cities  where  the 
problem  Is  most  severe  and  where  solutions 


STATE    seem  the  hardest  to  come  by.  From  Boston 
to  Seattle,  blg-dty  school  officials  are  nearly 

unanimous    In    forecasting    disaster    tinless 

additional  sources  of  revenue  are  found. 

"We've  reached  an  extremely  critical  point 
In  the  hlatory  of  the  public  schools,"  saW 
Dr.  Mark  R,  Shedd,  superintendent  of  public 
schools  In  Philadelphia.  "Federal,  state  and 
local  governments  are  either  going  to  have  to 
fund  the  schools  or  close  them  down. 

NO   MONET,    MO    SCHOOLS 

"We've  got  no  more  fiscal  rabbits  to  pull 
out  of  the  hat.  If  we  dont  have  the  money, 
we  cant  operate  the  schools.  It's  as  simple  as 
that.  And  until  legislators  face  up  to  this 
problem  you  will  have  Inadequate  schools,  In- 
adequately funded." 

Reports  from  the  country's  largest  cities 
show  that  the  school  systems  vary  widely  In 
the  percentage  of  their  budgets  that  comes 
from  local  property  taxes,  In  the  salaries 
they  pay  their  teachers.  In  their  teacher- 
pupil  ratios  and  In  their  per-pupil  expendi- 
tures. 

Some  of  these  city  school  boards  have  tax- 
ing authority.  Others  depend  on  the  city  to 
levy  their  taxes.  In  some  districts,  enroll- 
ment Is  Increasing;  In  others,  it  Is  decreas- 
ing. 

But  nearly  all  of  these  large  systems  have 
one  characteristic  In  common:  their  ex- 
penditures are  growing  enormously  each 
year,  and  taxpayers  are  Increasingly  unable 
or  imwllllng  to  pay  for  the  rising  costs. 

Tbe  school  budget  In  most  cities  baa 
doubled  or  even  tripled  In  the  last  10  years. 
In  Baltimore,  It  went  from  ♦57-mllllon  In 
1961  to  $184-mllllon  this  year.  In  New  Or- 
leans, it  went  from  $28.5-mllllon  10  years 
ago  to  t73.9-mllllon  this  year.  In  Boston,  the 
budget  rose  from  *35.4-mUUon  In  1961  to 
$86.7-mlIllon  now. 

RISE    IN    TEACHERS'    PAT 

The  Increasing  cost  of  public  education  Is 
attributable  partly  to  infiatlon  and  partly  to 
an  Increcksed  demand  for  servlcee.  But  mostly 
it  can  be  laid  to  the  rapidly  rising  salaries  of 
teachers. 

Over  the  decade.  In  many  cities,  teachers' 
salaries  caught  up  with  those  In  other  pro- 
fessions. In  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  the 
average  annual  teacher's  salary  went  from 
$6,000  a  decade  ago  to  $11300  today. 

While  m  most  cities  the  effective  bar- 
gaining agent  for  teachers,  wherever  there 
were  unions  or  associations,  became  Increas- 
ingly powerful  over  the  decade,  school  sys- 
tems without  ccdlectlve  bargaining  kept  pace 
with  the  salary  increasee.  In  St.  Louis,  for 
example,  the  average  salary  rose  from  $7,567 
five  years  ago  to  $10,600  this  year. 

While  costs  are  Increasing,  most  cities  have 
a  tax  base  that  Is  dwindling  or,  at  best,  only 
creeping  upward. 

"We  see  no  increased  revenue  but  con- 
tinuing increased  expenditure,"  said  James 
Potter,  chief  fiscal  officer  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco school  system.  "Any  time  you  have  a 
BAlary  Increase  of  1  per  cent,  it  costs  an  addi- 
tional $800,000." 

A  ^okesman  for  the  Philadelphia  school 
system  said  that  operating  costs  were  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  15  to  20  per  cent  a  year. 
Half  the  budget  comes  from  property  taxes, 
and  real  estate  valtiatlon  has  risen  only  about 
1  per  cent  a  year,  be  said. 

TAXPATXBS'    RESISTANCE 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  growing  resist- 
ance to  rising  taxes  among  taxpayers.  In 
Seattle,  for  example,  the  odds  are  overwhelm- 
ing that  a  March  23  referendum  on  a  special 
levy  for  schools  will  be  defeated.  In  Ohio, 
only  29  per  cent  of  the  prt^xisalB  for  a  school 
tax  Increase  were  approved  last  year. 

Bond  Issues  for  schools  are  also  being  r«- 
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)ect«(l  at  a  record  pace.  According  to  the 
Investment  Bankers  Association,  only  48  per 
cent  of  school  bond  Issues  were  approved  at 
the  polls  last  year,  compared  to  77  per  cent 
in  1966. 

Nowhere  does  the  sltiuitlon  appear  so  grim 
as  m  Detroit.  In  addition  to  dismissing  the 
192  substitute  teachers,  all  of  whom  taught 
on  a  regular  basis,  plumbers,  carpenters  and 
other  tradesmen  who  work  In  the  schools 
have  been  placed  on  a  four -day  week,  and 
officials  are  considering  the  possibility  of 
sending  elementary  pupUs  home  at  noon  on 
Fridays.  The  deficit  Is  nearly  $30  million  In 
a  budget  only  a  fraction  the  size  of  New 
York's. 


Mrs.  Mary  Oickerson,  a  member  of  the  De- 
troit Board  of  Education,  has  suggested  that 
the  schools  continue  to  spend  what  is  needed 
to  maintain  the  present  level  of  teaching 
and  services  until  the  money  Is  gone.  Then, 
when  the  schools  are  shut  down,  she  says, 
the  Michigan  Legislature,  which  is  domi- 
nated by  rural  and  suburban  interests,  will 
be  forced  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

The  situation  will  be  even  more  serious 
next  year,  when,  it  is  expected,  teachers  will 
win  at  least  a  5  per  cent  pay  Increase,  and 
during  the  next  year  the  school  board  will 
have  to  ask  the  voters  to  renew  a  property 
tax  levy  that  expires  in  June,  1973.  Many 
school  otBclals  believe  the  mlllage  campaign 


will  likely  fall,  depriving  tb«  achoola  of  |3i 

million  in  local  taxes. 

Dr.  Orlando  Furno.  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  schools  in  Baltimore,  who  conducts  an 
annual  survey  of  the  relative  expenditurea 
on  education  In  various  cities  and  commu- 
nities, believes  that  Am«ricans  are  sln^)iy 
going  to  have  to  accept  lower  quality  educa- 
tion 

"Americans  have  the  philosophy  that  we're 
the  biggest  and  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  and  we  can  provide  everything,"  Dr. 
Purno  said.  "Well,  we  can't.  It's  a  mistaken 
notion.  If  we  keep  asking  for  more  and  more, 
and  If  we  wont  cut  back,  I  hate  to  think 
what  win  happen." 
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Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  I  yield  to  the  «entle- 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  In  the  earlier  remarks  the 
gentleman  made  reference  to  the  amount 
of  money  being  appn^Jriated  now  and 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
Is  sent  directly  back  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  that  figure  there? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Six  percent. 

Mr.  MYERS.  That  was  all  categories? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  All  categories. 

Mr.  MYERS.  How  much  Federal  money 
now  goes  back  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Of  the  total  cost  of 
public  education  in  the  United  States  the 
local  governments  provide  roughly  52 
percent.  The  State  governments  provide 
roughly  41  percent.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment  provides  between  6  and  7  per- 
cent, 6,3  percent. 

Mr.  MYERS.  What  total  number  of 
dollars  would  that  be? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Our  tlUe  I  program, 
which  Is  exclusively  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  is  roughly  $1.5  billion. 
All  told,  for  all  elementary  and  secondary 
programs — title  n,  title  m,  vocational 
education  and  various  other  programs — 
It  runs  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $3.3 
billion.  If  you  include  $1.2  billion  for 
higher  education,  total  Federal  aid  to  ed- 
ucation came  to  $4.5  billion. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  gentleman  made  ref- 
erence to  revenue  sharing.  Is  the  gentle- 
man aware  that  In  the  President's  pro- 
posal there  Is  also  special  revenue  shar- 
ing? 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of 
that.  This  is  why  I  do  not  dismiss  the 
President's  revenue -sharing  proposal  en- 
tirely. I  beUeve  that  much  can  be  said  in 
its  defense.  I  intend  in  due  time  to  say  it. 

But  I  believe  as  we  look  at  the  maldis- 
tribution of  Federal  programs  and  State 
programs,  and  even  in  some  instances  lo- 
cal programs,  that  we  can,  after  consid- 
erable dialog,  discussion,  and  debate,  find 
a  better  way  of  disturbing  the  revenue 
sharing  the  President  has  in  mind  both 
for  special  revenue  sharing  and  general 
revenue  sharing.  I  believe  that  we  can 
adopt  the  concepts  in  this  bill  without 
disturbing  too  much  the  President's  main 
thnist. 

I  am  hopeful  the  administration  will 
look  at  this  bill  and  realize  that  we  have 
here  a  formula  which  could  help  18.000 
school  districts  in  America.  Those  who 
need  that  help  more  urgently  would  get 
more  help.  Those  who  need  it  less  urgent- 
ly would  get  less  help. 

I  believe  if  my  colleague  will  study  the 
bill  and  the  formula  he  will  find  this  is  an 
honest  effort  to  try  to  find  a  workable 
compromise  between  the  President's 
main  concept  of  revenue  sharing,  yet 
writing  in  some  standards  that  will  dis- 
tribute this  Federal  aid  to  those  com- 
munities which  need  it  most  urgently. 

I  underscore  that  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  President's  initiative.  I  believe  it  Is 
a  bold  concept  and  one  that  Is  long  over- 
due, and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
initiating  it. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Of  course,  I  must  con- 
fess I  do  not  thoroughly  imderstand 
the  proposal,  and  I  shall  look  Into  It 
further. 


I  believe  the  President's  concern  is 
this:  not  only  In  education  but  In  all 
categories  as  they  currently  exist  today, 
national  standards,  imder  the  Federal 
programs,  must  be  applied  to  Cook 
County,  m.,  the  same  as  to  Lake  County, 
Ind.,  or  some  place  in  Mississippi  or  any- 
place throughout  the  coimtry.  This  Is  the 
objection.  The  problem  in  Cook  County, 
HI.,  is  quite  different  from  that  in  some 
smaller  rural  counties,  not  only  in  educa- 
tion out  also  in  other  areas. 

I  beUeve  this  is  the  concern.  We  want 
CO  make  sure  that  in  special  revenue 
snaring  that  not  only  so  much  money 
is  spent  in  the  asea.  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  but  also  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  provide  some  differences 
in  the  program. 

I  did  observe  that  the  gentleman  also 
said  he  felt  more  money  was  being  spent 
today  in  higher  education  than  needed 
to  be. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MYERS.  And  he  observed  that  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  made  a  proposal  in 
his  budget  that  less  be  spent  on  higher 
education  and  more  be  spent  on  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  support  that  view. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think,  as  I  said  In 
my  remarks  and  just  as  you  said,  we  are 
now  spending  $2,100  a  year  for  higher 
education  per  student  from  all  sources. 
We  are  only  spending  $700  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  Yet.  less  than 
20  percent  of  our  youth  ever  attain  a  col- 
lege degree.  However,  the  youngsters  we 
have  to  prepare  for  life  with  verbal  skills; 
career  development,  and  the  other  things 
they  have  to  have  In  order  to  prepare 
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themselves  for  the  world  of  work  are 
being  shortchanged.  This  bill  tries  to  do 
the  very  thing  that  my  colleague  talked 
about;  namely,  to  recognize  that  there 
are  different  needs  in  different  communi- 
ties. Working  together  with  the  President 
in  his  basic  concept  of  revenue  sharing, 
we  hoi)C  to  redistribute  this  money  in 
a  way  that  will  help  those  who  need  it 
most  urgently. 

Under  our  present  distribution  for- 
mula under  the  Federal  progrsmis.  as  you 
know,  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor 
get  poorer.  Then  you  ask  yourself  why 
the  vast  middle-income  America  is  so 
disappointed.  These  people  read  about 
programs  that  are  passed  in  this  Con- 
gress and  they  try  to  get  these  programs 
for  their  children  at  their  local  level,  only 
to  find  for  all  sorts  of  reasons  that  they 
do  not  qualify.  We  whet  their  appetite 
through  the  mass  media  and  excite  them 
into  tMnking  that  some  kind  of  help  is 
coming,  and  then  they  find  they  do  not 
qualify  for  these  programs.  They  do  not 
qualify  for  Headstart,  they  do  not  qualify 
for  title  I  or  for  compensatory  education 
or  for  cultural  programs.  Their  kids  do 
not  get  a  chance  to  hear  the  symphonies. 
All  of  these  educational  aids  are  gener- 
ated in  this  country  but  most  of  these 
programs  never  get  to  that  vast  middle- 
income  America.  To  a  great  extent,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  programs  never  get 
to  the  poor  people,  either.  So  there  is 
disillusion  with  it. 

I  believe  when  a  community  like  Wil- 
lamette, HI.,  which  is  a  suburb  of 
Chicago-^ 

Mr.  MYERS.  A  very  rich  area,  too. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  One  of  the  wealthiest 
communities  in  this  coimtry — has  to  lay 
off  14  teachers  because  they  ran  out  of 
money,  and  then  at  the  other  extreme, 
you  see  the  very  poor  districts  shutting 
down  their  school,  shortening  their  school 
terms,  and  jeopardizing  their  accredita- 
tion because  they.  too.  have  run  out  of 
money,  you  sense  the  enormity  of  the 
problem.  I  say  that  we  have  a  problem  all 
across  the  board.  There  are  18.000  school 
districts  in  America  that  have  a  crisis. 

Why  do  I  say  that  this  is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility? Historically  this  has  been 
a  local  responsibiUty.  but  with  the  tre- 
mendous mobility  of  our  country,  where 
one  out  of  every  five  families  in  America 
moves  every  year,  this  has  created  vast 
problems  all  over  our  coimtry.  I  submit 
that  the  host  community  should  not  be 
saddled  with  the  full  expense  simply  be- 
cause Americans  exercise  a  constitutional 
right  of  movement.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
away  that  constitutional  right.  I  am  not 
suggesting  In  any  way  that  we  jeopardize 
it,  but  I  do  say  that  we  must  recognize 
as  a  republic  of  50  States  with  this  tre- 
mendous mobility  of  families  that  we 
have  to  look  at  many  of  our  problems 
from  a  national  standpoint  rather  than 
from  a  local  standpoint. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  for  one  further  observation? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  Oie  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  cases  you  have  pre- 
sented here  are  certainly  evidence  not 
only  in  the  field  of  education  but  In  other 


areas  where  we  have  grants  made  In  cer- 
tain fields  which  are  administered  on  a 
Federal  level.  There  has  to  be  a  new  way 
for  distributing  these  funds,  and  prob- 
ably revenue  sharing  would  be  one  of 
the  ways. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  underscore  that.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  basic  concept 
of  revenue  sharing.  All  I  am  saying  is 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  find  some  sys- 
tem that  will  be  more  equitable  In  Its 
distribution  of  our  resources.  I  am  sure 
that  we  can  do  this.  We  certainly  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  idea. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  might  not  disagree  with 
that,  but  I  have  some  serious  reserva- 
tions on  the  matter  of  trying  again  to 
tell  the  local  communities  where  and 
how  the  money  must  be  spent,  because 
this  creates  problems  that  you  speak 
about  of,  for  example,  having  to  lay  off 
14  teachers  in  one  place  or  200  teachers 
some  place  else.  We  have  to  give  the  lo- 
cal communities  the  right  to  make  local 
decisions. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  My  colleague  has 
made  a  very  good  point.  I  want  to  make 
it  as  clear  as  I  can  and  afi  concisely  as  I 
can  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  tells  a  community  how  it  must 
spend  its  money.  Most  of  our  categorical 
grant  programs  do. 

This  bill  merely  recognizee  the  fact 
that  our  school  districts  across  the  coun- 
try are  faced  with  an  enormous  financial 
crisis. 

This  bill  proposes  that  the  Federal 
Government  accept  as  a  national  policy 
a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  educating 
young  Americans  and  providing  this  ed- 
ucation for  young  children  all  over 
America,  because  we  never  know  where 
these  children  will  wind  up. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  we  have  al- 
ready partly  done  that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  have  done  it  in 
many  categorical  programs.  I  Just  got 
through  holding  hearings  this  morning 
on  this  subject  with  the  very  distin- 
guished Commissioner  of  Education  be- 
fore our  conamittee.  We  were  going  into 
how  some  $75  million  has  been  spent  to 
help  certain  schools  in  the  country  un- 
dergoing the  problems  of  integration. 

Everyone  agrees,  the  Commissioner, 
the  CJeneral  Accounting  Office,  and  the 
Washington  Research  Project,  that  there 
has  been  some  bad  management  in  some 
of  these  programs.  However,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  hear  the  Commissioner  say 
today  that  they  have  taken  steps  to  cor- 
rect this. 

But  what  happens  is  when  you  try  to 
tell  people  at  the  Federal  Government 
level  what  they  must  do  or  what  they  can 
do  or  what  they  cannot  do,  you  run  into 
these  problems. 

The  legislation  does  not  go  into  that 
at  all.  This  legislation  proposes  to  do  to 
a  great  extent  what  we  have  done  in  the 
Impacted  areas  bills,  Public  Laws  816 
and  874,  wherein  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  pay  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  every  child  who  has  been  brought 
into  a  community  by  virtue  of  some  Fed- 
eral activity — an  Army  base  or  Govern- 
ment installation.  Under  Public  Laws 


815  and  874  we  determine  how  many  such 
children  there  are  in  that  school  district 
azKl  what  it  costs  to  educate  them  and 
how  much  is  one-half  of  that.  Then  we 
prorate  that  agalzut  what  the  Committee 
on  Appiropriatlons  has  appr(H>rlated  and 
the  Federal  Treasury  s^ids  a  check  into 
that  school  board.  That  check  is  added 
to  the  general  finances  of  the  local  school 
board.  There  is  no  further  action.  They 
can  use  that  money  for  Janitors  or  win- 
dows or  teachers  or  counselors  or  clerks 
or  whenever  or  for  whatever  they  want 
to  use  it  for. 

What  I  envision  In  this  bill  Is  the  same 
kind  of  general  aid  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. 

I  think  the  local  people  know  what  the 
problems  are.  I  think  the  local  school 
boards  know  what  the  problems  are  and 
I  know  that  especially  the  elective  school 
boards  are  very  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  community.  Their  biggest  problem 
is  lack  of  money.  All  I  say  in  this  bill  is 
let  us  follow  somewhat  the  President's 
revenue-sharing  concept. 

That  is  the  main  thrust  of  the  bill, 
and  write  into  it  a  formula  which  pro- 
vides for  a  far  more  equitaUe  distribution 
of  the  mcHiey.  But  once  that  money  ar- 
rives In  that  local  school  district  as  far  as 
this  gentleman  is  concerned  the  Federal 
control  stops  right  there. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  one  final  question, 
the  gentleman  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  spending  6  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  on  all  types 
of  education.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
what  that  might  have  been  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  in  1900 — what  percent- 
e«e  of  the  gross  national  product  was 
expended  on  education? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No;  I  am  sony  that  I 
cannot  give  the  gentleman  those  figures. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  do  not  know  either. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Dollarwise  it  might 
have  been  very  low  but  percentagewise  I 
do  not  know.  We  did  not  get  into  the 
business  of  Federal  aid  to  education  ex- 
cept for  the  land-grtmt  colleges  in  higher 
education,  of  helping  elementary  schcMls, 
until  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  dealing 
with  vocational  education,  some  50  years 
ago. 

But  the  big  thrust  came  first  of  all  with 
the  Impact  bill,  the  815  and  874.  and 
then  the  NDEA — the  National  Defense 
Education  Act — ^when  sputnik  shook  the 
whole  world,  or  at  least  our  own  Nation, 
and  Congress  rammed  through  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  But  our 
involvement  In  helping  local  communities 
with  Federal  funds  is  a  relatively  new 
phenomena.  Of  course,  the  land-grant 
colleges  go  back  many  years. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thought  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  was  that  we 
spent  6  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  on  education  from  all  sources 
and  at  all  levels,  and  that  would  Include. 
I  presume,  private  education? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MYERS.  As  well  as  State  contribu- 
tions and  local  contrlbutioDS? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  Is  correct  We 
spend  In  this  country  only  about  6  per- 
cent of  our  gross  natlcmal  product  a« 
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compered  to  9.2  percent  in  Israel  and  I 
believe  It  is  8.4  percent  in  Denmark,  and 
so  on.  We  do  not  spend  as  much  money 
on  elementary  and  secondary  education 
as  people  generally  believe.  They  look  at 
a  local  budget  or  a  State  budget,  and  they 
aay,  well,  40  percent  of  the  State  and 
local  tax  revenue  is  spent  on  education. 
That  locoes  like  a  very  Impressive  figure. 
But  If  you  look  at  the  total  amount 
spent  on  education  in  relation  to  the 
gross  national  product,  or  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country,  not  Just  the  taxes 
that  are  collected,  but  the  total  wealth 
of  the  country,  you  will  find  we  are  not 
spending  as  much  as  some  Americans 
think  we  are  on  education. 

Mr.  MYER8.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  this  is  not  necessarily  a 
reflection  on  the  quality  of  education,  or 
the  quantity  of  education,  because  there 
are  some  things  in  the  QNP  now  that 
were  not  in  it  30  or  40  years  ago.  and  the 
GNP  has  grown  rather  rapidly,  but  still 
there  are  other  elements  that  are  growing 
in  our  society  which  take  part  of  that  per- 
centage, and  we  still  could  have  a  verj- 
fine — and  I  think  we  do  have — a  very  fine 
educational  system  in  this  country.  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  that 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  agree. 
Mr.  MYERS.  But  the  total  percentages 
are  not  neo^ssarUy  reflective  of  a  down- 
grading or  a  deemphasls  on  education. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  the  gentleman 
Is  right  In  defending  the  basic  school  sys- 
tem in  America.  With  all  its  faults  and 
shortcomings  it  still  offers  America's 
youngsters  a  broad  preparation  for  life 
in  a  very  complicated  world.  And  cer- 
tainly the  things  that  children 'have  to 
learn  today  are  vastly  more  than  their 
parents  had  to  learn,  or  their  grandpar- 
ents had  to  learn.  It  is  a  much  tougher 
Job  to  teach  today.  There  are  many  fac- 
tors Involved.  But  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  that  on  total  we  have  one 
of  the  finest  educational  systems  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  But  what  is  happen- 
ing is  that,  because  of  the  cost-push 
forces  at  play  against  the  existing  sys- 
tem, that  the  system  Is  deteriorating. 

As  In  the  examples  when  a  school  has 
to  drop  14  teachers;  when  a  school  has 
to  drop  a  counselor,  when  a  school  has 
to  drop  a  librarian;  when  a  system  like 
the  one  in  New  York  City  has  to  lay 
off  10.000  teachers;  when  a  system  like 
that  at  Chicago  is  faced  with  ciu-taU- 
ing  the  services  of  4,000  teachers;  when 
you  bring  down  the  statutory  require- 
ment of  178  days  of  school  year  down  to 
150  school  days;  when  you  have  to  In- 
crease the  size  of  the  classes  in  the  class- 
rooms beyond  the  capacity  of  the  teacher 
to  handle  a  class  like  that— when  you 
have  all  of  these  forces  brought  to  plav 
then  we  are  deteriorating  what  has  been 
the  finest  educational  system  in  the 
world.  You  cannot  indict  the  system,  be- 
cause America  has  made  more  progress  in 
every  single  field  of  human  endeavor 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and 
that  progress  has  been  made  poslble  by 
oiir  educational  Institutions. 

Those  Institutions  I  believe  have  done 
very  well  in  a  complex  society.  But  all  I 
•m  saying  In  my  biU  is  that  the  system 


Is  now  at  the  breaking  point,  the  sjrstem 
Is  at  the  crash  point,  the  system  is  at 
the  point  of  no  return.  I  am  really 
amazed  at  the  ingenuity  of  our  educa- 
tors In  keeping  the  system  going  under 
these  fantastic  social  pressures  that  have 
beset  the  system  in  the  last  decade,  and  I 
think  that  we  owe  our  educators  a  man- 
date of  gratitude. 

But  I  can  tell  you  this,  and  that  is  that 
we  in  the  Congress  had  better  take  a  hard 
look  at  our  educational  system.  I  wish 
I  could  get  every  one  of  my  coUeagues  to 
read  the  transcripts  of  the  hearings  we 
held  on  the  educational  needs  in  1970, 
because  I  think  if  my  colleagues  would 
read  that  transcript  we  would  have  no 
problem  in  getting  this  legislation 
through.  This  is  a  very  modest  bill. 

It  is  a  very  modest  bUl,  in  a  natltm  that 
has  a  trillion-dollar  gross  national  prod- 
uct. I  happen  to  agree  with  Bob  Shultz 
that  we  are  going  to  reach  $1,065,000,- 
000,000  gross  national  product  In  1971. 
I  think  he  has  proven  to  be  a  pretty  good 
prophet. 

Here  is  a  naticai  surging  to  a  trilli(»i- 
dollar  economy  by  the  end  of  this  dec- 
ade— in  the  next  100  months  America  Is 
going  to  reach  a  $2  trillion  economy. 
No  one  In  the  wildest  stretch  of  their 
imagination  ever  dreamed  that  this  Re- 
public of  ours  could  reach  that  kind  of 
plateau  of  achlevem«it.  So.  we  are  going 
to  stand  in  this  well  and  quibble  about 
$3 '2  billion  this  year  and  $6«2  billion 
next  year  and  $12  billion  for  1974  to  give 
the  educators  the  tools  they  need  to  keep 
this  trillion-dollar  economy  going  and  to 
produce  the  kind  of  manpower  we  are 
going  to  need  in  a  $2  trillion  economy? 
When  I  loc*  downrange  and  I  see  the 
enormous  problems  that  lie  ahead  for 
this  country  over  the  next  100  months 
In  the  wake  of  this  fantastic  surge  to  a 
$2  trillion  economy,  I  tell  you  that  we 
have  to  give  our  educators  the  help  they 
need  because  the  only  thing  that  can 
destroy  America  Is  the  failure  to  produce 
the  kind  of  Americans  who  can  provide 
the  kind  of  leadership  and  the  kind  of 
judgment  and  guidance  and  technology 
in  that  surge  forward.  That  is  why  I  am 
making  my  appeal  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman  will  yield  again,  the  gentleman 
referred  to  his  home  city  of  Chicago  and 
the  problems  they  were  having  In  curtail- 
ing the  number  of  days  as  well  as  the 
number  of  teachers,  and  combinations  of 
everything.  In  order  to  balance  the  bud- 
get. Did  not  the  school  board  in  Chicago 
totally  ignore  the  matter  of  resources  as 
they  increased  the  salaries  that  were  paid 
to  teachers?  I  think  we  all  recognize,  cer- 
tainly, that  we  want  to  pay  teachers  and 
are  very  glad  to  pay  them  everything  we 
can,  but  in  this  did  they  not  totally  ignore 
the  realities  as  they  ordered  that,  and  did 
not  know  where  the  money  was  going  to 
come  from — did  they  not  really  cause 
their  own  problems? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  is.  if  you  wUl  think 
of  it,  like  General  Motors  use  their  bar- 
gaining judgment  at  the  bargaining  table 
when  General  Motors  signed  a  contract 
with  the  UAW  for  the  next  3  years  to  say 
that  they  have  the  money  stashed  away 
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in  the  bank.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
that  or  did  they  say  with  any  degt«e 
of  absolute,  indisputable,  and  unequlvo- 
cal  certainty  that  they  are  going  to  be 
able  to  meet  those  payrolls?  Certainly 
Chicago  as  a  corporate  entity  and  tbe 
school  district  sitting  at  the  bargaining 
table  was  in  no  different  position  than 
management  is  at  that  very  beginnine 
table.  ^ 

While  it  Is  true  that  they  did  not  have 
the  funds  at  that  time,  they  were  con- 
fronted with  the  prospect  of  a  complete 
shutdown  of  the  school  system — which 
they  do  not  want — and  so  they  had  to 
opt  out — on  a  wing  and  a  prayer— and 
they  signed  the  contract  attd  kept  the 
schools  open.  Then  they  priyed  like  an 
school  administrators  all  over  the  coun- 
try that  somewhere,  somehow  a  miracle 
would  occur  that  would  give  them  that 
extra  money. 

This  is  happening  all  over  the  coun- 
try. But  now  when  teachers  were  let 
out — teachers  have  to  pay  rent  and 
teachers  have  to  send  their  kids  to  school 
and  teachers  are  not  much  different  from 
everybody  else  and  they  are  caught  in 
the  cost-push  squeeze  and  that  is  what 
happened  in  Chicago. 

But  I  must  tell  my  colleague  that  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  his  questions  be- 
cause as  I  look  downrange— and  I  do  not 
share  that  cynkism  and  that  skepticism 
of  those  who  think  the  country  is  falling 
apart  and  who  think  that  somehow  or 
other  this  whole  Republic  is  going  to 
come  tumbling  down.  I  do  not  share  that 
skepticism.  Certainly,  we  have  problems 
and  we  are  going  to  have  problems  as 
we  surge  forward  to  this  $2  trillion  econ- 
omy by  1980.  There  are  going  to  be  enor- 
mous problems.  But  I  comfort  myself 
by  the  fact  that  these  are  problems  that 
are  the  result  of  our  successes  as  a 
society  and  not  the  result  of  our  failures. 
When  I  was  a  kid  I  stood  in  the  bread- 
lines. We  had  a  lot  of  people  who  were 
imemployed.  We  saw  the  whole  country 
coming  apart.  We  had  problems  then  and 
they  were  problems  that  came  about  be- 
cause of  our  failures  as  a  society.  But  in 
the  decade  of  the  seventies  we  are  going 
to  have  problems  which  I  am  pleased  to 
say  are  going  to  arise  because  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  our  society.  They  are  going  to 
be  great  shortages  of  help  and  manpower 
and  shortages  of  schools  and  the  neces- 
sary equipment  we  need  in  our  society 
when  you  have  this  fantastic  surge  to  a 
$2  trillion  economy. 

But  the  greatest  shortage  we  will  have 
will  be  in  decisionmakers,  people  who 
are  capable  intellectually  of  compre- 
hending what  is  happening,  and  evalu- 
ating that  information  properly  as  in- 
telligent human  beings.  That  is  why  our 
educational  system  is  so  Important.  It 
may  not  be  important  in  totalitarian 
countries,  but  the  keystone  of  freedom 
is  education. 

Freedom  is  a  very  complicated  thing, 
as  my  colleagues  see  every  day  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Freedom  is  a  very 
complicated  thing.  Our  Government,  as 
a  free  society,  is  the  most  complicated 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  No 
nation  in  the  world  has  as  complex  a 
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government  structure  as  we  have.  People 
who  come  to  Washington  watch  our 
Government  in  action,  and  they  cannot 
understand  it  because  it  Is  a  tremen- 
dously complex  machine  that  gives  the 
Individual  the  greatest  degree  of  freedom 
and  opportunity. 

The  survival  of  this  freedom  within 
this  complex  structure  depends  upon 
how  well  the  American  child  is  educated 
to  imderstand  its  ccwnplexity.  If  the 
American  is  incapable  of  understanding 
the  complexity  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lives  as  a  free  man,  that  society  will 
collapse.  That  is  why  I  say  education  Is 
so  important. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  think  what 
the  gentleman  is  telling  us  is  that  we  had 
better  go  back  to  the  great  Pounding 
Father.  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  study 
what  he  had  to  say  about  education.  It  is 
strange  that  only  now  are  we  coming  to 
accept  his  theory  that  any  man  who  is 
capable  of  absorbing  education  should 
not  be  denied  that  education.  It  should 
be  made  available  to  him  even  at  a  cost  to 
the  public. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  taken 
place.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  tech- 
nological groups  ever  put  together  was 
NASA.  Future  historians  will  understand 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  decades  of 
the  1960's  and  the  1970's.  This  was  only 
possible  because  we  had  the  great  exper- 
tise coming  out  of  American  education 
through  its  university  system  to  put  to- 
gether the  type  of  knowledge  and  tech- 
nique that  would  make  going  into  space 
a  success.  These,  together  with  American 
industry  and  American  labor,  brought  it 
about.  But  primarily  it  was  the  work  of 
education. 

Where  does  education  start?  Does  it 
start  when  a  man  is  handed  a  paper  con- 
ferring upon  him  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy?  Does  it  start  when  he  gradu- 
ates from  high  school?  Rather,  does  it 
not  start  from  the  time  he  enters  the 
primary  school? 

We  in  California  are  very  proud  of  the 
space  effort  and  the  things  that  we  de- 
veloped there.  They  have  come  under  a  lot 
of  criticism.  Many  people  are  very  Jeal- 
ous of  us.  But  one  of  the  reasons  we  were 
able  to  do  what  we  did  do  was  that  we 
had  a  very  good  educational  system  built 
on  effective  primary  and  secondary 
grades  in  the  schools  and  on  up  to  the 
university  level.  This  Is  what  we  caimot 
lose.  This  is  what  we  must  have  through- 
out the  coimtry. 

If  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me 
for  a  minute,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  have  a  bill  that  has  been  in  com- 
mittee for  a  few  years. 

I  confess  It  has  not  gotten  very  far, 
but  I  am  still  going  to  press  it.  It  deals 
with  the  way  in  which  we  would  make 
block  grants  to  universities  so  they  do 
not  fall  behind — and  every  imiversity  In 
this  country  today  is  pressed  for  finances. 
The  records  will  show  those  universities 
we  consider  the  most  stable  are  being  hit, 
and  their  reserves  are  being  eroded  away. 


When  this  happens,  if  we  allow  it  to  hap- 
pen, we  will  do  what  others  have  not  been 
able  to  do  to  us  militarily  or  in  any  other 
way.  If  we  build  our  democracy  on  a  basis 
of  education  and  support  that  education, 
this  country  is  sale  from  now  on  out. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  believe  It  is  safe  to 
state  here  that  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
knows  more  about  the  value  of  educa- 
tion than  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mh^leii)  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Space  Committee,  and 
who  has  done  so  much  to  provide  national 
leadership  at  times  when  It  was  rough 
going,  at  times  when  there  were  those 
who  questioned  the  value  of  the  space 
program.  I  remember  well  the  msmy 
speeches  the  gentleman  made  in  support 
of  the  program,  in  particular  In  support 
of  the  spinoffs.  All  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  being  generated  and  used  in 
so  many  different  ways  results  from  these 
spinoffs.  Some  people  look  at  the  space 
program  and  equate  it  to  two  men  walk- 
ing on  the  moon,  but  they  do  not  see  the 
myrald  ways  in  which  the  fantastic 
knowledge  that  has  been  generated  in 
every  field  of  social  and  scientific  en- 
deavor has  resulted  from  this  program. 

So  I  welcome  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  special  order  in  a  plea 
for  greater  help  for  education.  I  tilso 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers)  for  the  contribution  he  is  making 
this  afternoon,  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
participation  in  our  discussion. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  made  a  very  inter- 
esting observation  about  what  education 
has  provided.  He  referred  to  the  ques- 
tion: Where  does  education  start? 

I  think  we  might  also  ask  another  ques- 
tion: Where  does  education  stop? 

The  gentleman  mentioned  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  a  great  American  who  sup- 
ported education.  Another  great  Ameri- 
can, from  the  home  State  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  who  also  supported  edu- 
cation, was  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  if  we 
Judge  by  the  nimiber  of  dollars  spent 
on  the  education  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  was  definitely  a  failure,  be- 
cause we  did  not  spend  very  much  money 
on  educating  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  I 
think  that  did  not  deny  him  the  gifts  and 
talents  to  raise  him  to  the  very  necessary 
level  of  leadership  this  Nation  needed  in 
his  time.  So  there  are  other  criteria  for 
Judging  education  than  the  number  of 
dollars  spent  on  education.  While  that  is 
important,  there  are  other  criteria. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  I^}eaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California  made  an 
Interesting  point  about  where  education 
begins.  We  have  ample  evidence  before 
our  committee  that  the  average  human 
being  learns  in  the  first  5  years  of  his  life 
40  percent  of  the  knowledge  he  will  use 
in  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  learns  the 
habits  and  foundations  and  observations 
and  the  development  of  intellectual 
processes  In  his  development  in  the  first 
most  critical  60  months. 

So  we  have  seen  that  while  It  is  im- 


portant to  spend  money  on  all  phases  of 
education,  as  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Myers  >  raises  the  question, 
there  are,  of  course,  other  criteria.  As  we 
surge  forward  into  this  $2  trillion  econ- 
omy I  speak  of  by  1980,  we  have  evi- 
dence tliat  the  average  breadwinner  in 
this  country,  the  average  worker  in 
America  will  change  skills  four  times  in 
his  working  lifetime.  Many  people  spend 
a  lifetime  on  one  skill  today,  but  in  these 
next  100  mcmths  it  will  not  be  un- 
common to  see  people  skilled  in  one  craft 
or  trade  or  Job  having  to  leem  another 
entirely  new  skill  because  of  changing 
technologies. 

So  we  have  to  give  the  children  of  this 
country  this  basic  educational  experi- 
ence. We  have  to  develop  in  them  the 
intellectual  capacity  and  the  capability 
to  face  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  decade 
of  the  1970s.  That  is  why  I  believe  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  today  is  timely  and 
is  not  exorbitant  and  is  not  pie-in-the- 
sky.  It  addresses  itself  to  a  problem  being 
experienced  by  18,000  school  districts  in 
America,  and  basically  it  places  trust  in 
those  individual  school  members  that  as 
far  as  their  own  community  is  concerned, 
they  are  the  keepers  and  guardians  of  the 
educational  standards  of  that  com- 
munity. 

All  we  want  to  do  is  to  give  them  some 
financial  help  so  that  they  can  do  a  better 
Job. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  pcu'ticipating 
in  this  special  order. 


FINANCIAL  DEALINGS  OF  FEDERAL 
JUDGES  AND  JUSTICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Raoaback)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  several  of  my  colleagues 
who  share  the  concern  that  the  integrity 
of  the  men  and  women  who  serve  as  Fed- 
eral judges  and  Justices  be  revitalized 
insofar  as  financial  conflicts  and  deal- 
ings are  concerned. 

The  cosponsors  of  this  legislatlcn  were 
each  cosponsors  of  identical  bills  In  the 
91st  Congress  and  are  in  agreement  that 
there  is  still  a  need  to  improve  the  confi- 
dence of  the  citizens  of  this  country  In 
the  financial  dealings  of  our  Justices  and 
Judges  on  the  Federal  bench. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  contro- 
versy arise  over  the  financial  dealings  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  and  of  nominees 
to  that  Court.  To  a  less  publicized  extent 
we  have  observed  questicHis  raised  con- 
cerning Judges  of  other  Federal  courts. 

We  have  taken  note  of  the  efforts  of 
both  the  bench  and  bar  to  study  the 
subject  and  undertake  various  efforts  to 
control  the  financial  dealings  of  judges, 
and  yet  we  feel  there  is  more  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

The  salary  or  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Is 
$62,500  per  year.  Associate  Justices  have 
a  salary  of  $60,000  per  year.  Other  Fed- 
eral Judges  and  Judges  of  the  courts  of 
appeal  receive  salaries  of  $42,500,  while 
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dlBtrlct  court  Judges  are  paid  $40,000  per 
year.  And  these  positions  are  not  de- 
scribed as  part-time  Jobs,  they  are  obvi- 
ously full-time  Jobs  with  a  salary  set 
high  enough  to  hopefully  eliminate  the 
need  or  reliance  upon  outside  Income. 

Part  of  the  reason  in  providing  for  a 
substantial  salary  for  our  Judges  Is  so 
that  they  would  not  have  to  hold  a  part- 
time  Job,  practice  law  In  their  spare  time, 
or  speak,  write,  lecture,  teach,  or  other- 
wise offer  their  services  for  hire  In  orAet 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families. 
We  had  the  hope,  I  believe,  that  they 
would  be  full-time  Judges. 

Under  the  legislation  we  have  again 
submitted,  we  would  prohibit  Supreme 
Court  Justices  and  Federal  Judges  from 
practicing  law  or  earning  outside  Income 
unless  specific  advance  approval  coupled 
with  full  and  complete  disclosure  was 
obtained  from  the  appropriate  authority. 
In  addition,  we  would  require  that  there 
be  an  annual  disclosure  or  statement  of 
income  by  each  Justice  and  Judge  to  be 
kept  on  file  with  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence and  available  for  public  disclosure 
under  proper  regulations. 

The  purpose  and  Intent  is  not  to  pre- 
vent talented  and  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  stature  from  sharing  their  in- 
sights and  observations  through  public 
speaking  or  otherwise.  The  desire  Is  only 
to  prevent  financial  conflicts  and  the  re- 
sultant deteriorating  public  confidence  In 
our  Judges. 

We  have  specifically  provided,  for  in- 
stance, that  where  the  services  are  In  the 
public  interest  or  are  Justified  by  excep- 
tional circumstances  and  where  the  serv- 
ices will  not  Interfere  with  the  judicial 
duties,  that  upon  appropriate  advance 
application  to  the  Judicial  Council  or 
other  authority,  a  judge  can  obtain  ap- 
proval to  accept  some  compensation  for  a 
particular  outside  activity. 

We  believe  our  bill  is  fair  and  reason- 
able and  we  would  welc<»ne  the  cofipon- 
sorahlp  of  any  of  our  colleagues  who 
might  wish  to  Join  us  in  this  effort. 

Those  joining  with  me  In  sponsoring 
this  leglslatl(Hi  at  this  time  are  John 
Anderson,  George  AifDRrws,  Edward 
BiBSTnt.  Charles  ORimN,  Richard 
IcHORD,  Robert  Mathias,  Abnxr  Mikva, 
BitL  Nichols,  Albert  Quie,  William 
Randall,  William  Scott,  and  Kxttb 
Sebiliub. 


Fifty-seven  million  acres  of  our  300  mil- 
lion harvested  are  exported. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILXiER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
American  agricultural  abimdance  is  a 
powerful  force  for  world  peace.  More 
than  15.7  billion  in  farm  products  were 
exported  in  1969.  The  value  of  our  farm 
exports  since  World  War  n  exceeds  1 100 
billion.  The  United  States  is  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  agricultural  products. 


LIMIT  TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.' MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  Introduce  for  consideration  by 
this  body  a  bill  to  limit  the  importation 
of  textile  products  manufactured  by  low- 
wage  foreign  competitors. 

As  everyone  in  this  Chamber  is  aware, 
the  Japanese  textile  industry  has  re- 
cently proposed  a  unilateral  restriction 
on  the  level  of  textile  products  It  will  ex- 
port to  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  Just  as  well  known,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Japanese  proposal,  set- 
ting its  "restricted"  rate  of  exports  to 
the^United  States  at  the  highest  level  in 
hi^ry,  is  nothing  more  than  a  declara- 
tion of  "open  season"  on  American  tex- 
tile markets  and  textile  jobs. 

Even  more  important,  although  this 
proposal  was  made  by  the  Japanese  tex- 
tile industry  and  not  the  Japanese  Oov- 
emment.  that  Oovernment's  inference 
that  this  proposal  should  and  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  American  people  has 
resulted  in  a  breakdown  of  2  years  of 
serious  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Japanese  Qovemments. 

These  actions  have  dramatized  the 
need  for  effective  legislation  placing 
quotas  on  the  Importation  of  textile 
products  to  this  country. 

For  this  reasrai.  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day, as  I  did  in  the  9 1st  Congress,  a  bill 
designed  to  protect  our  domestic  textile 
Jobs  against  cheaply  made  imports,  but 
still  permitting  our  trade  partners  to 
maintain  a  growing  share  of  our  markets, 
at  a  rate  proportionate  to  the  overall 
growth  of  the  textile  industry  In  America. 
The  bill  also  provides  for  quotas  to  be 
set  on  electronics  imports,  reverting  them 
to  the  1967-68  level. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  proposal,  any 
coimtry  not  participating  in  domestic 
textile  markets  under  prior  trade  agree- 
ments would  be  subject  to  specific  limita- 
tions on  shipments  to  the  United  States. 
These  limitations  would  be  set,  by  cate- 
gory, during  1971  to  equal  the  average 
amounts  that  entered  the  United  States 
In  1967-68.  After  1971,  the  level  of  im- 
ports would  be  adjusted  up  or  down  an- 
nually to  refiect  increases  or  decreases 
in  domestic  consumption. 

Japan  has  trade  limitation  agreements 
with  Canada  and  with  10  European  coun- 
tries, pertaining  specifically  to  textiles.  I 
cannot  understtuid  why  the  Japanese  will 
not  accept  a  reasonable  agreement,  such 
as  the  one  I  have  outlined  with  the  United 
States,  especially  since  they  will  be  able 
to  participate  In  a  percentage  increase  of 
the  growing  American  market. 

I  believe  my  proposal  is  as  reasonable 
and  as  logical  as  any  yet  introduced.  It  is 
extremely  unreasc»iable  and  illogical  to 
continue  on  our  present  course. 

Approximately  100,000  textile  Jobs 
have   been  lost   by  American   workers 


since    1967,   with    10,000   being   lost  in 
North  Cai^ilina  alone. 

What  is  me  reason  for  this  startling 
rise  in  textile  unemployment?  The  rea. 
son  for  loss  of  textile  Jobs,  unlike  those 
In  other  Industries,  is  not  because  of  ii>. 
creased  efllclency  of  production.  The 
American  textile  Industry  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  standard  of  efficiency  in 
production. 

The  reason  is  simply  that  American 
textile  manufacturers  cannot  hope  to 
compete  with  foreign  Imports,  when  they 
are  faced  with  a  disparity  of  textile  wages 
that  borders  on  the  ridiculous. 

American  textile  workers,  on  the  aver- 
age, earn  seven  times  as  much  in  wages 
as  do  their  Japanese  coionterparts.  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  seeks  to  lower  American 
wages  to  match  Japanese  standards.  It 
would  be  difficult,  Indeed,  for  a  man  to 
feed  and  clothe  and  house  his  family  on 
35  cents  an  hour  in  America  today. 

Clearly,  the  answer  lies  In  an  effective 
system  of  regxilation  of  textile  imports. 
and  this  legislation  provides  just  such  a 
system. 

The  Japanese  unilateral  proposal  on 
textiles  is  completely  unacceptable.  The 
President  has  said  as  much,  and  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  as  have  the  textile 
manufactiu-ers  and  textile  worker* 
throughout  America. 

The  President  has  pledged  his  whole- 
hearted support  for  effective  textile  Im- 
port legislation.  Both  management  and 
labor  within  the  textile  industry  hare 
pledged  similar  support.  The  majority 
of  Members  of  this  House  gave  their 
support  to  similar  legislation  in  the  last 
Congress.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pledge  their  continued  support,  as  I 
have  pledged  mine,  and  let  us  work  to- 
gether to  see  this  measure  passed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 


SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARTNO  FOR 
MANPOWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  Introduce  today  the  bill  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  President  Nixon 
for  special  revenue  sharing  for  nuui- 
power. 

Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation is  one  of  the  ablest  and  hardest 
working  Members  of  this  House,  Maxvoi 
EscH — who  as  ranking  member  on  tibe 
Select  Labor  Subcommittee  carries  the 
principal  responsibility  on  our  side  for 
shaping  manpower  legislation — and  a 
distinguished  group  of  colleagues.  We 
are  sponsoring  this  bill  not  merely  be- 
cause the  President  requested  its  en- 
actment, but  also  becaiise  we  deeply  be- 
lieve that  It  is  sound  legislation. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  imagination  and  f  arslghted  leader- 
ship of  President  Nixon.  Quietly — with- 
out the  great  public  fanfare  which  hat 
acotHnpanied  far  less  sweeping  proposals 
in  recent  years — he  is  proposing  a  sec- 
oDd  American  revolution;  a  revohitlon 
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which  would  utilize  the  more  efficient 
and  more  equitable  taxing  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  support  vital 
governmental  programs,  but  with  most 
power  of  decision  about  the  shape  of 
those  programs  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernmental levels  where  they  actually  op- 
erate and  where  people  who  are  affected 
by  them  can  have  some  voice  in  their 
operation.  This  truly  Is  "power  to  the 
people."  It  Is  also  a  more  effective  way  to 
use  our  total  governmental  system  to 
serve  people.  The  President  stated  the 
proposition  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
the  message  which  preceded  this  pro- 
posal. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  build  on  the 
strengths  of  the  federal  system,  and  by  so 
doing  to  forge  a  strong  new  pcutnersblp  In 
which  each  level  of  government  does  what 
it  does  best,  and  In  which  each  function  of 
government  is  lodged  at  that  level  at  which  it 
can  best  be  performed. 

President  Nixon's  message  deserves 
more  tti&n  routine  attention,  because  it 
makes  a  compelling  case  for  dramatic 
change  in  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  programs.  It  gives  many 
of  the  specifics  of  what  virtually  every- 
one who  is  well-informed  in  this  field 
concedes:  that  the  existing  hodgepodge 
of  categorical  programs  has  become  en- 
meshed in  redtape  and  trivial  require- 
ments at  all  levels  that  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  funds  and  energies 
are  wasted. 

Many  people  who  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  concept  of  special  revenue 
sharing  fear  a  loss  of  Federal  leadership. 
If  I  really  felt  that  the  talents  of  the 
very  able  men  and  women  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  other  Federal 
agencies  would  be  lost  to  these  pro- 
grams, I  would  share  that  concern.  But 
I  feel  that  this  fear  is  imjustified  and, 
quite  to  the  contrary,  that  this  bill  would 
free  a  lot  of  expert  people  from  the  hope- 
less task  of  attempting  to  oversee  10,000 
separate  local  manpower  programs  and 
permit  them  to  begin  to  exercise  some 
real  leadership  in  giving  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  sponsors  of 
these  programs. 

Indeed,  the  leadership  problem  cuts 
both  ways.  At  the  State  and  local  level 
much  of  the  time  of  our  best  people  in 
the  manpower  field  is  taken  up  in  re- 
sponding to  detallea  Federal  require- 
ments rather  than  to  serving  the  peo- 
ple the  programs  are  intended  to  help. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
make  available  a  vast  reserve  of  our  most 
precious  national  commodity:  the  time 
of  able  people. 

Mr.  ^aker,  this  bill  Is  not  based  upon 
a  philosophical  exercise  about  the  proper 
roles  of  levels  of  government;  it  is  based 
upon  practical  necessity.  This  Nation  Is 
too  large  and  diverse,  local  conditions 
change  too  rapidly,  and  the  needs  of 
people  often  are  too  immediate  to  permit 
the  detailed  operation  of  programs  such 
as  manpower  training  from  Washington, 
D.C. 

While  the  President's  proposal  has  rev- 
olutionary implications  for  the  uses  of 
Kderal  powers  In  responding  to  national 
needs.  It  is  not  a  radical  departure  from 


propositions  we  have  overwhelmingly 
approved  in  this  House. 

Just  as  in  the  manpower  legislation — 
HJl.  19519 — which  we  passed  last  year 
by  voice  vote:  it  would  get  rid  of  over  a 
dozen  narrow,  categorical  programs  and 
replace  them  with  a  single,  fiexible  au- 
thority; it  would  decentralize  program 
administration  to  the  States  and  major 
cities  or  urban  areas ;  it  would  reduce  the 
number  of  "prime  sponsors"  of  programs 
from  10,000  to  approximately  450;  and  it 
would  permit — ^in  an  even  more  flexible 
way,  without  percentage  limitations — so- 
cailei  public  service  employment  where 
and  to  the  extent  that  is  Judged  by  local 
administrators  to  meet  local  needs. 

Where  are  the  major  differences  be- 
tween this  proposal  and  the  House-passed 
comprehensive  manpower  bill? 

First,  this  bill  goes  one  step  further 
and  drops  the  weapon  of  Federal  ap- 
proval of  locally  designed  programs,  sub- 
stituting requirements  for  complete  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
grams and  the  details  of  their  admin- 
Lstratlon;  and 

Second,  this  bill  removes  the  Federal 
Government  entirely  from  the  operation 
of  programs — including  the  Job  Corps — 
and  projects  it  into  the  vital  areas  of 
research  and  development,  leadership 
training,  program  evaluation,  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

I  believe  that  these  further  steps  are 
ones  we  ought  now  be  prepared  to  take. 

There  will  be  much  debate,  for  ex- 
ample, about  terminating  a  Federal  Job 
Corps.  I  feel  that  we  should  have  this 
debate,  but  I  hope  it  can  be  in  rational 
terms.  Our  Issui?  is  not  whether  to  help 
young  people  who  are  enrolled  In  or 
eligible  for  the  Job  Corps,  but  how  best 
to  do  the  Job.  I  have  long  argued  for  resi- 
dential occupational  education  facilities, 
preferably  as  a  part  of  a  multipurpose 
training  center.  A  few  States — notably 
Ohio  with  the  Mahoning  Valley  School — 
have  experimented  successfully  with  resi- 
dential facilities;  all  the  others  would 
now  have  that  option  as  a  practical  pos- 
sibility. There  are  two  other  points  to  be 
made  on  this  issue: 

First.  The  Congress  in  the  1968  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  authorized  appro- 
priations for  residential  vocational 
schools,  and  has  since  extended  that  au- 
thorization. But  it  has  been  impossible — 
I  feel,  because  of  the  funding  of  a  Fed- 
eral Job  Corps — to  obtain  appropriations 
for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  manpower  bill  it  would  at 
last  be  possible  to  get  that  funding.  The 
ultimate  advantage  of  a  strong  residen- 
tial component  to  the  vocational-tech- 
nical education  program  of  all  or  most 
of  the  States  should  be  too  obvious  to 
require  extended  argument. 

Second.  Enough  has  been  learned  from 
the  mistakes  and  successes  of  the  Federal 
Job  Corps  to  enable  States  or  cities  to 
establish  and  operate  really  effective 
facilities  where  they  see  a  need  for  them. 
Accordingly,  I  would  argue  that  the 
funds  already  expended  for  the  Job 
Corps — far  from  being  wasted — con- 
stitute an  invaluable  demonstration  pro- 
gram. We  should  now  proceed  to  ter- 


minate the  demonstration  at  the  Federal 
level  and  work  Its  results  Into  the 
permanent  educational  structure  where 
they  can  be  a  continuing  benefit  to  far 
more  young  people. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 
in  my  Judgment,  would  be  a  far  more 
effective  instnunent  for  dealing  with  the 
critical  problem  of  unemployment  among 
young  people  than  the  existing  Jobs 
Corps  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
because  it  would  permit  a  far  more 
flexible  response  in  those  areas  where  the 
problem  is  particularly  acute.  Also,  It 
would  for  the  first  time  afford  State  and 
local  officials  the  opportunity  to  mdd 
manpower  training  with  vocational- 
technical  education  in  such  a  way  as  to 
strengthen  both  activities.  In  the  long 
run — as  I  have  been  arguing  for  years — 
education  and  manpower  training  must 
be  integral  parts  of  the  same  process. 
That,  I  believe,  is  the  only  real  solution 
to  the  problem  of  imemployed  young 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  shotild  be  care- 
ful not  to  claim  too  much  for  proposals 
we  favor.  The  manpower  revenue  sharing 
bill  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  employment  ills.  It  would  not 
work  equally  well  in  every  area  and  in 
every  circumstances.  But  I  am  prepared 
to  argue,  and  confidently,  that  this  pro- 
posal would  provide  a  far,  far  better 
delivery  system  for  manpower  training 
services,  and  be  far  more  responsive  to 
the  actual  needs  of  people,  than  oat 
existing  patchwork  of  manpower  pro- 
grams. And  I  would  argue  that  the  exist- 
ing structure  most  certainly  would  not 
be  improved  by  adding  to  it  yet  another 
patch  called  public  service  employment. 
We  desperately  need  the  comprehensive, 
flexible,  and  imaginative  approach  rec- 
ommended by  the  President. 

So  let  us  put  partisanship  aside.  Let 
us  give  the  President's  proposal  the  care- 
ful, objective  study  it  deserves  and  Im- 
prove upon  it  where  we  feel  we  can.  That 
is  what  the  American  people  expect  of 
their  Congress.  That  Is  our  clear  obliga- 
tion to  them  and  to  our  country.  I  shall 
do  all  In  my  power  to  see  to  it  that  we 
follow  this  course. 


SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHARING  FOR 
MANPOWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch),  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  days  ago 
President  Nixon  sent  to  the  Congress  his 
message  dealing  with  the  second  major 
area  of  special  revenue  sharing — man- 
power. 

The  legislation  which  Mr.  Qtm  and  I. 
together  with  other  colleagues,  are  Intro- 
ducing today — the  Manpower  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971 — will  be 
most  helpful  to  our  hard-pressed  States, 
cities,  and  counties  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  unemployed  and  underemployed. 
Decentralization  of  decisionmaking  is 
not  caily  desirable  to  improve  our  man- 
power training  programs,  but  essential 
to  their  continued  success.  Manpower 
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training  particularly  is  an  area  where 
flexibility  to  adapt  to  local  conditions 
and  needs  Is  vital  to  Insure  that  more 
people  are  served  in  a  more  responsive 
way. 

Last  year  Congress  concluded  that  we 
muat  eliminate  the  confusion,  duplica- 
tion, and  InefiBclency  of  our  present  man- 
power training  system.  Under  the  pres- 
ent program,  one  man,  speaking  for  one 
department,  makes  decisions  on  10,000 
grants  and  contracts  affecting  at  least 
half  a  million  persons — and  involving 
$1.5  billion  in  Federal  funds.  And  yet. 
manpower  needs  multiply  and  local 
problems  become  more  diverse.  Decen- 
tralization will  alleviate  many  of  our 
manpower  "bottlenecks." 

This  legislation  builds  on  the  foimda- 
tion  on  the  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1970,  approved  so 
strongly  by  the  91st  Congress.  It  bc- 
knowledges  that  manpower  training 
should  be  a  partnership — but  an  or- 
ganized and  efiBcient  p>artnershlp.  In  his 
message  to  Congress,  the  President  stated 
that  manpower  special  revenue  sharing 
would  "play  to  the  strengths  of  the  Fed- 
eral partnership — teaming  Federal  dol- 
lars with  State  and  local  decisionmak- 
ing." 

But,  while  local  governments  are  in  a 
better  ixwition  to  devise  and  operate 
suitable  area  programs,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
manpower  needs  are  being  met.  TTils  bill 
places  the  responsibility  for  services, 
,such  as  the  National  Job  Bank,  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  as  well  as  requiring 
him  to  issue  reports  and  evaluations  on 
all  manpower  programs  and  problems 
periodically  Such  supervision  will  insvu^ 
that  manpower  programs  keep  up  with 
manpower  demands. 

Within  the  context  <rf  the  philosophy 
of  revenue  sharing,  which  I  strongly 
support,  the  proposed  Manpower  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  builds  upon  the  agree- 
ment which  was  reached  last  session  on 
the  decentralization  of  manpower  re- 
sponsibilities. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would: 

Provide  $2  bUhon  during  the  first  full 
year  of  its  operation — $4  for  every  $3  bil- 
lion now  being  spent — to  help  move  men 
and  women  into  productive  employment; 

Unify  into  one  the  many  programs  xm- 
der  which  Federal  manpower  oversight 
disperses  authority  and  free  local  officials 
from  intricate  administrative  proce- 
dures: 

Vest  the  power  to  shape  local  man- 
power programs  in  governments  dose  to 
the  people  they  assist; 

Establish  important  national  services, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  improve  and  assist  local  man- 
power efforts;  and 

Include  provision  for  public  service 
employment  which  local  governments 
can  shape  to  meet  their  own  needs  and 
economic  conditions. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
would  replace  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  manpower 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  It  would  take  effect  on  January  1, 
1972. 


Since  the  need  for  Job  training  and 
other  manpower  assistance  expands  as 
the  Nation  grows,  the  act  sets  no  celling 
on  future  appropriations.  However,  the 
President  has  already  proposed  that  |2 
billion  be  appropriated  for  the  act's  first 
full  year — an  increase  of  almost  one- 
third  over  current  levels  of  funding.  Of 
this  amount  provided,  the  States,  and 
cities  and  counties  of  100,000  or  more  in 
metropolitan  areas  will  receive  85  per- 
cent. Jobs  and  workers  often  cross  city 
and  county  lines,  so  bonus  funds  with- 
in the  formula  distribution  would  be 
awarded  to  consortia  of  local  govern- 
ments which  embrace  entire  major  mar- 
ket areas.  Those  governments  which  can 
agree  to  act  in  concert  in  smaller  urban 
areas  would  also  qualify  for  these  funds. 
The  remaining  15  percent  would  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  shared  revenues  would  be  allo- 
cated by  statutory  formula.  Each  State 
or  local  area's  share  would  be  determined 
by  its  proportionate  number  of  workers, 
unemployed  persons  and  low-income 
ad'jlts.  These  funds  would  be  available 
to  carry  out  broadly  defined  manpower 
programs. 

Under  this  act  manpower  programs 
must  develop  job  skills.  They  help  the 
imemployed  and  underemployed,  par- 
ticularly welfare  recipients  and  other 
disadvantaged  persons,  make  the  transi- 
tion to  better  jobs,  better  pay  and  higher 
skill  levels. 

An  effective  program  focuses  on  indi- 
vidual needs  and  available  jobs.  It  should 
provide  a  wide  range  of  manpower  activi- 
ties and  services  to  help  more  people 
obtain  their  employment  goals.  Author- 
ized manpower  activities  are: 

Recruitment,  coimseUng,  testing, 
placement,  and  followup  services; 

Classroom  instruction  in  both  remedial 
education  and  occupational  skills; 

Training  on  the  job  with  both  public 
and  private  employers,  aided  by  man- 
power subsidies ; 

Job  opportunities,  including  work  ex- 
perience and  short-term  employment  for 
special  age  groups  and  the  temporary 
imemployed,  and  transitional  public 
service  employment  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment; 

Ancillary  services  like  child-care  as- 
sistance, relocation  assistance,  and  minor 
health  services;  and 

Appropriate  training  allowances  and 
other  benefits. 

Payments  and  aUowsmces  for  indi- 
viduals would  be  limited  to  2  consecutive 
yeajs,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
these  manpower  programs  are  designed 
not  to  provide  long-term  public  support, 
but  rather  to  assist  job  seekers  in  making 
the  transition  to  permanent  or  better 
jobs. 

In  keeping  with  the  principles  of  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing.  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  given  wide  discre- 
tion in  determining  how  the  funds  pro- 
vided should  be  used. 

Manpower  revenue  sharing  would  have 
no  volumes  of  Federal  standards  to  be 
met.  There  would  be  no  towering  piles  of 
Federal  program  applications  to  com- 
plete and  no  frustrating  delays  at  the 


Federal  level.  State  and  local  money 
now  tied  down  by  matching  requirement* 
and  maintenance  of  effort,  would  be 
freed  for  spending  elsewhere  as  com- 
munlty  priorities  might  dictate. 

Oiving  our  State  and  local  ofllciata 
authority  to  spend  Federal  manpower 
funds  would  increase  the  citizen's  ability 
to  influence  how  the  funds  are  spent.  It 
would  make  government  more  respon- 
sive to  legitimate  demands  for  quality 
services. 

The  State  and  local  govemmenU 
would  be  required  to  publish  a  statement 
of  program  objectives  and  projected  uses 
of  funds  each  year,  prior  to  receiving 
their  shared  revenues.  These  statements 
would  include  Information  on  the  area's 
economic  and  labor  market  conditions' 
targeted  client  groups,  proposed  actlvi- 
ties;  wages,  allowances,  and  other  bene- 
fits; manpower  agencies  involved;  and 
the  positions  and  salaries  of  the  pro- 
gram's administrators.  In  addition,  the 
statements  would  review  the  previous 
year's  programs. 

Both  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  required  to  make  comments 
about  each  other's  program  statements. 
In  particular,  they  would  be  responsible 
for  coordinating  and  making  full  use  of 
all  other  State  and  local  manpower  ac- 
tivities available.  After  full  public  dis- 
closure and  discussion  they  would  be 
required  to  publish  their  final  program 
statements  for  the  coming  year. 

To  Increase  the  information  available 
to  the  public,  the  Labor  Department 
would  make  pubUc  evaluations  of  pro- 
gram effectiveness. 

The  people  would  have  the  hard  facts 
needed  to  hold  their  pubUc  officials  di- 
rectly and  readily  accountable  for  the 
manner  in  which  manpower  programs 
are  administered. 

What  would  be  the  resulting  effect  on 
current  categorical  programs?  This  pro- 
posal neither  mandates  nor  terminates 
any  programs.  It  provides  that  the  con- 
tinuation, expansion,  or  modification  of 
each  program  would  be  determined,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  by  the  test  of  performance 
alone — and  determined  by  the  State  or 
community  which  the  program  serves. 

Programs  that  have  proved  themselves 
in  practice  could  be  continued  with  the 
use  of  the  Federal  funds  provided.  In- 
deed, many  current  categorical  programs 
probably  would  continue  and  expand  in 
response  to  local  needs  once  arbitrary 
Federal  restrictions  were  removed. 

On  the  other  hand,  programs  whose 
past  claims  of  effectiveness  are  not  Justi- 
fied could  be  replaced  by  others  more 
responsive  to  community  needs.  Vest- 
ing the  program  authority  in  govern- 
ments close  to  the  people  will  make  It 
harder  for  programs  to  coast  along  on 
their  momentima  from  yeiu"  to  year,  and 
easier  to  tailor  manpower  assistance  to 
on-the-scene  realities. 

The  special  activities  financed  by  the 
15  percent  of  manpower  funds  retained 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
include  support  and  assistance  for  State 
and  local  programs  through  staff  train- 
ing and  technical  aid,  through  reaeareb, 
and  through  experimental  and  demoa- 
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stratlon  programs  to  develop  new  man- 
power techniques. 

The  Department  of  Labor  would  also 
maintain  comprehensive  systems  of 
labor  market  information  and  computer- 
ized job  banks  to  facilitate  exchange  of 
information  among  different  areas.  It 
would  monitor  State  and  local  programs 
for  fiscal  accountability  and  compile 
comparative  data  on  all  programs  to  help 
the  Congress  smd  the  public  assess  their 
effectiveness. 

In  addition,  the  Labor  Department 
would  have  funds  to  help  support  cer- 
tain programs  which  operate  most  ef- 
fectively across  State  and  local  bounda- 
ries. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act, 
like  the  President's  other  revenue-shar- 
ing proposals,  would  Include  rigorous 
safeguards  against  all  discrimination.  It 
stipulates  that  revenues  shared  under 
this  act  would  be  considered  Federal 
financial  assistance  within  the  meaning 
of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  and  that  all  protections  of  that 
act  would  apply  to  participants  in  reve- 
nue-sharing manpower  programs. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  features  of 
the  proposed  Manpower  Training  Act  of 
1969  was  an  automatic  "trigger"  which 
provided  more  manpower  funds  when 
the  national  unemployment  rate  rose  to 
4.5  percent  or  more  for  3  consecutive 
months. 

The  Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
contains  a  similar  feature.  Triggered 
funds  would  be  distributed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment to  provide  additional  training 
and  employment  opportunities.  Under 
such  conditions,  many  State  and  local 
governments  might  choose  to  use  these 
funds  to  create  temporary  public  service 
jobs  to  offset  the  rise  in  unemployment. 

However,  there  is  In  my  judgment  a 
defect  in  the  introduced  bill  which  I  in- 
tend to  correct  in  the  course  of  our  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  The  effective  date 
of  this  triggering  device  should  be 
changed  from  July  1,  1972,  back  to  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972,  which  would  be  the  effective 
date  of  the  act.  If ,  as  I  firmly  believe,  a 
higher  rate  of  unemployment  requires  a 
greater  effort  in  stimulating  manpower 
utilization,  then  there  is  no  substantive 
reason  for  a  delay  in  the  additional 
"triggered"  funding. 

This  act  would  also  provide  permanent 
authority  for  public  service  job  creation 
as  part  of  an  overall  manpower  pro- 
gram—but with  the  proviso  that  such 
jobs  must  constitute  transitional  oppor- 
tunities. Within  a  2-year  period  partici- 
pants must  be  enabled  to  move  into  the 
public  employer's  regular  payroll,  or 
helped  to  obtain  other  public  or  private 
employment. 

Public  jobs  created  through  manpower 
funds  would  thus  be  used  to  develop  skills 
and  abilities,  with  p«u-ticipants  moving 
through  such  positions  into  permanent 
opportunities. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  responds  to  the 
basic  concerns  which  have  guided  the 
Congress  consideration  of  manpower 
reform. 

It  responds  to  Governors'  and  mayors' 
appeals  for  Increased  responsibility  and 
increased  fiexlbllity. 


It  makes  manpower  programs  more 
readily  accoimtable  to  the  clients  they 
serve  and  the  taxpayers  who  support 
them. 

It  recognizes  that  transitional  public 
service  employment  is  an  integral  part 
of  manpower  policy — and  places  no  cell- 
ing on  Its  extent  within  the  manpower 
program. 

It  triggers  extra  Federal  funds  to  coim- 
teract  periods  of  rising  unemployment. 

In  summary,  this  proposal  is  designed 
to  give  more  effective  help  to  those  who 
need  it,  and  to  give  Americans  full  return 
for  their  tax  dollars  spent  on  manpower 
assistance  in  the  years  ahead — full  re- 
turn in  the  form  of  unemployment 
brought  down  and  kept  down,  and  in  the 
form  of  new  Incwne  and  achievement  op- 
portimities  for  millions  of  deserving  men 
and  women. 

While  building  on  the  best  experience 
of  past  manpower  measures,  it  Introduces 
bold  new  concepts  to  make  our  national 
manpower  revenuing  system  more  effec- 
tive. 

I  am  also  including  as  an  appendix 
to  my  statement  a  sectlon-by-section 
smalysis  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  a  fact  sheet 
giving  full  year  manpower  special  reve- 
nue sharing  payments  to  the  States. 

I  am  proud  to  introduce  this  legislation 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  work  for  its 
early  enactment. 

The  material  follows: 
A  S«CTiON-BT-SicnoN  Analysis  of  the  Man- 
powEK  RtvENtnE  Sharing  Act  of  1971 

The  Intent  of  "The  ManpKDwer  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1971"  Is  to  provide  discretion- 
ary Federal  revenues  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  order  to  furnish  training  and 
employment  opportunities  needed  by  Indi- 
viduals to  qualify  for  satisfying  and  self- 
supporting  employment. 

Section  1  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  1971". 

BTATKMENT    OF    FINDIN08    AND   PTTRPOSB 

Section  2  sets  forth  Congressional  findings 
and  declares  that  It  Is  the  Act's  purpose  to 
establish  a  flexible  and  decentralized  national 
manpower  program  by  sharing  Federal  reve- 
nues with  eligible  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  order  that  they  may  provide  such 
training  and  related  services  that  they  deem 
necessary  to  assist  individuals  In  their  Juris- 
dictions to  develop  their  full  economic  and 
occupational  potential.  It  emphasizes  that 
the  Nation's  progress  would  be  aided  thereby, 
since  at  present  It  Is  limited  by  a  lack  of 
workers  with  skills  needed  In  a  technological 
society.  With  appropriate  training  and  skill 
development,  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed workers  could  help  All  the  gap  and 
also  as  a  result  share  more  In  the  economy. 

AtTTHORIZATTON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

Section  3  authorizes  such  appropriations 
as  may  be  necessary  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation to  carry  out  the  Act. 

Amounts  appropriated  for  Titles  I  and  n 
shall  be  allocated  so  that : 

(1)  85%  shall  be  for  activities  carried  out 
by  States  and  other  eligible  units  of  local 
general  government  under  Title  I;  and 

(2)  15%  shall  be  for  activities  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  Title  11. 

TITLK  I.    STATE  AND  LOCAL  MANPOWER  PBOCRAMS 

Uses  of  shared  revenues 
Section  101  gives  recipient  units  of  govern- 
ment broad  discretion  in  using  available 
funds  for  manpower  program  purposes.  The 
Act  specifies  that  manpower  programs  shall 
be  a  developmental  process,  essentially  tran- 


sitional for  each  participant,  to  prepare  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons  to  hold 
self-sustaining  public  and  private  jobs  not 
supported  by  funds  under  this  Act.  Special 
priority  is  given  to  welfare  recipients  and 
other  disadvantaged  persons.  An  effective 
manpower  program  must  focus  on  the  Indi- 
vidual's needs  In  relation  to  available  Jobs. 
It  provides  whatever  sequence  or  combination 
of  iictlvltles  (among  the  following)  needed 
to  meet  a  particular  Individual's  employment 
goals. 

(1)  Outreach,  Intake,  counseling,  testing, 
work  evaluation  and  work  sampling,  em- 
ployablllty  development  planning.  Job  coach- 
ing, Job  development,  orientation,  placement 
and  follow-up  services; 

(2)  Institutional  training.  Including  both 
remedial  education  and  occupational  skill 
training,  with  training  in  other  than  the 
English  language,  where  appropriate; 

(3)  On-the-job  training  providing  for  re- 
imbursement of  public  and  private  employ- 
ers for  bona  fide  training  and  as«oclat«d 
costs; 

(4)  Supported  employment,  which  shall 
consist  of  work  experience  and  temporary 
employment  In  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  transitional  public  service  em- 
ployment in  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ment; 

(6)  Ancillary  services  reasonably  related  to 
enhancing  a  participant's  employablllty,  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  child  care  as- 
sistance, relocation  assistance,  and  minor 
health  services; 

(6)  Allowances  or  other  financial  assist- 
ance to  individuals  in  training  and  other  au- 
thorized activities,  when  appropriate. 

To  emphasize  that  manpower  programs  are 
developmental  and  transitional  In  nature, 
benefits  for  individuals  are  limited  to  a  max- 
imum of  two  years. 

Recipient  governments  are  responsible  for 
assuring  that  manpower  services  delivered 
under  this  Act  are  coordinated  with  similar 
services  provided  under  other  legislative  au- 
thority to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  manpower  program 
in  each  jurisdiction  served. 

Activities  under  this  title  shall  not  involve 
participation  in  partisan  or  nonpartisan  po- 
litical activities,  displacing  employed  work- 
ers or  impairing  existing  contracts. 

Distribution  of  shared  revenues 
Section  102  defines  units  of  general  gov- 
ernment eligible  to  receive  manpower  funds 
as  States  (for  areas  not  served  by  local  gov- 
ernmental recipients) ;  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  or  more  persons;  counties  or 
other  units  of  local  general  government  with 
city-like  powers  In  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs)  and  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  100,000  or  more  persons  (exclusive 
of  the  population  of  qualifying  cities) ;  con- 
sortia of  local  general  governments  repre- 
senting at  least  76  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  SMSAs  with  populations  of  less  than 
100.000  persons;  and  consortia  of  local  gen- 
eral governments  In  larger  SMSAs. 

Each  State  or  local  area's  share  wUl  be  In 
accordance  with  its  resident  number  of  work- 
ers, vmemployed  persons,  and  low  income 
individuals  16  years  of  age  or  older  as  a 
proportion  of  the  national  totals,  respec- 
tively. When  local  governments  form  a  con- 
sortium to  serve  an  entire  labor  market  area 
in  a  large  5MSA.  the  funds  they  are  entitled 
to  under  the  formula  will  be  increased  by 
10%.  Ttie  Virgin  Islands  shall  receive  a  fl*t 
sum  of  $1,000,000;  Guam  $300,000. 

The  section  provides  tb&t  the  Secretary 
sliall  determine  the  units  of  government  eli- 
gible for  shared  revenues  during  the  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  upon  receipt  of  evidence 
of  authorization  to  carry  out  the  activities 
provided  by  the  Act  under  State  or  local  law. 
At  least  three  months  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the  appor- 
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Uoninent  factors  which  goTem  th«  dlstrlbu- 
tloD  of  funds.  After  funds  are  appropriated, 
he  shall  publish  the  actual  distribution  of 
shared  revenues. 

tTntll  such  time  as  a  unit  of  local  general 
government  Is  eligible  to  receive  funds  or  if 
It  declines  Its  allocation,  Its  revenue  share 
shall  be  added  to  those  of  the  State  in  which 
the  eligible  unit  is  located. 

Any  revenue  share  available  because  a 
State  declines  Its  allotment  or  is  not  yet  eli- 
gible to  receive  funds  shAll  be  made  available 
to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
Title  I. 

Publication  of  program  statement  a 

Section  103  provides  that  In  order  to  facili- 
tate coordination  among  units  of  gov«-nment 
and  to  permit  public  examination  of  activi- 
ties carried  out  tmder  this  title,  recipient 
State  and  local  governments  must  publish 
a  statement  of  program  objectives  and  pro- 
jected uses  of  funds  at  least  three  months 
before  the  beginning  of  the  flac«l  year.  These 
statements  shall  Include  information  on  the 
area's  economic  ajad  labor  market  conditions; 
target  client  groups:  proposed  aotlvltles; 
wages,  allowances  and  other  benefits;  num- 
ptower  agencies  Involved;  and  the  positions 
and  salaries  of  the  programs'  administrators. 

State  and  local  governments  shall  review 
one  another's  annual  program  statement  and 
exchange  explicit  comments  and  recommen- 
dations. Particular  attention  shall  be  given 
to  steps  to  eliminate  duplication  of  services 
and  to  achieve  coordination  and  integration 
with  State-provided  employment  and  man- 
powM-  services.  The  Secretary  may  provide 
suggestions  -and  recommendations  on  the 
program  statements.  Taking  Into  account 
such  comments  and  recommendations,  each 
unit  of  government  receiving  shared  reve- 
nues shall  publish  ptrlor  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  a  final  amended  statement  of 
program  objectives  and  proJectecL  usee  of 
funds.  Each  participant  unit  of  government 
is  also  required  to  publish  an  annual  report 
on  the  uses  of  such  funds  for  the  previous 
year. 

Reoordi,  Audit  and  Reports 

Section  104  provides  that  all  revenue 
shared  with  recipient  units  of  government 
under  this  title  shall  be  accounted  for  as 
Federal  fimds  In  the  accounts  of  such  re- 
cipients. To  assure  that  funds  are  used  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
each  recipient  shall  properly  accotint  for  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  provide  the  Sec- 
retary access  to  records  on  reasonable  notice, 
and  make  reports  to  the  Secretary  as  he  may 
reasonably  require. 

Recovery  of  Funds 
Section  105  provides  that  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  recipient  imit  of  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  (1)  he  may  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  with  a 
recommendation  for  appropriate  civil  action, 
or  (3)  after  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing,  he  shall  notify  the  re- 
cipient that  If  corrective  action  is  not  taken 
within  00  days.  Its  revenue  share  shall  be  re- 
duced proportionately,  or  (3)  he  may  take 
such  other  action  as  may  be  provided  by 
law.  A  recipient  which  receives  notice  of  re- 
duction of  revenue  share,  may,  after  pur- 
suing certain  administrative  remedies,  file 
for  Judicial  review. 

Ttru  n.  ACTxvmxs  of  thi  sbckxtart 

or   LABOB 

Sectiom  201  assigns  specific  activities  to  the 
Sacretary  designed  to  maximize  the  effective- 
ness of  recipient  governments  in  providing 
manpower  services.  The  authorised  activities 
are  staff  development  and  technical  assist- 
ance; manpower  research  and  experimental, 
demonstration  and  pilot  programs:  labor 
market  information;  a  national  oomputerlced 


Job  bank;  and  program  evaluation,  including 
comparative  data  systems.  Such  activities 
may  be  carried  out  directly  or  through  ar- 
rangements with  public  or  private  agencies. 

The  Secretary  will  assure  that  other  pro- 
grams which  he  administers,  such  as  the 
Pederal-State  employment  security  system 
and  the  Work  Incentive  Program,  contribute 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  manp>ower  program 
In  each  Jurisdiction  served  by  this  Act. 

To  aasAire  that  manpower  programs  con- 
tribute fully  to  national  policy  objectives, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  programs  provid- 
ing any  services  and  activities  authorized 
under  Title  I. 

Section  202  requires  that  the  Secretary 
transmit  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  pertaining  to  manpower 
requirements,  resources,  utilization,  and 
training,  and  to  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act. 

TITI.E  m.  EMXKOENCT  TmAININO  AlTD 
EMPLOYMENT   ASSISTANCE 

Section  301  provides  that  when  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  rate  (seasonally 
adjusted)  of  national  unemployment  has 
risen  to  equal  or  exceed  4.6  per  centum  for 
three  consecutive  months,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  obligate  from  funds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  title  an  amount  equal 
to  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  i4>propnated 
to  carry  out  Titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  determination  Is 
made. 

Section  302  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  distribute  such  funds  among  State  and 
eligible  units  of  local  general  government  to 
provide  training  and  other  Title  I  services 
to  groups  or  communities  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 

Section  303  provides  that  no  further  obli- 
gation of  fimds  may  be  made  subsequent  to 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
rates  of  national  unemployment  has  receded 
below  4.6  per  centum  for  three  consecutive 
months. 

Section  304  provides  that  whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  unemployment 
rate  criteria  reaches  or  falls  below  the  4.6 
percent  level,  he  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  and 
shall  publish  such  determination  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Section  305  provides  that  this  title  shall 
be  effective  July  1,  1972. 

TITLE  rv.  GENERAL  PKOVISIONS 

Section  401  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
standards  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  conditions  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding standards  to  assure  the  compatibil- 
ity on  a  nationwide  basts  of  data  systems 
used  In  carrying  out  activities  under  this 
Act  in  order  to  provide  the  public  and  the 
Congress  with  objective  information  on 
which  to  evaluate  activities  under  this  Act. 

Section  40'£  provides  that  shared  revenues 
imder  this  Act  shall  be  considered  Federal 
financial  assistance  within  the  meaning  of 
•ntle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Section  403  provides  that  effective  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971,  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  and  Title  I 
(Parts  A.  B  and  E)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  are  repealed. 
FT  1972  obligations  of  FY  1972  funds  under 
MDTA  and  BOA  shall  be  charged  against  ap- 
propriate governments'  revenue  shares.  Such 
governments  may  assume  and  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  unex- 
p>ended  portion  of  any  grants  or  contracts  as 
of  December  31,  1971,  and  may  terminate  or 
continue  them  (in  accordance  with  their 
terms)  on  their  own  req>onsiblllty.  The 
grantee  or  contractor  may  terminate  any  as- 
sumed contract  or  grant  within  30  days  after 
such  assumption  without  Incurring  penalties 


for  default.  If  eligible  governments  decline 
this  option,  the  Secretary  shall  continue  to 
be  responsible  for  carrying  on  such  grants  or 
contracts  until  they  terminate.  For  the  pur. 
pose  of  completing  the  contracts  and  grants, 
all  of  the  repealed  statutory  authority  will 
remain  in  effect  but  not  beyond  December  3i, 
1972.  Unexpended  advance  payments  as  of 
December  31,  1971,  miut  be  returned  to  the 
Federal  agency  concerned  or  offset  against 
the  appropriate  governments'  revenue  shares. 
Unobligated  balances  shall  be  merged  wltb 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act. 

Section  404  requires  that  amounts  appro- 
priated and  allocated  pursuant  to  Title  I  of 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  recipient  units  of 
government  at  such  intervals  and  in  such 
Installments  as  to  minimize  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  the  disbursement 
thereof  by  recipient  governments.  The  Secre- 
tary, with  concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget,  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  avoid  an  Inordinate  rise 
In  Federal  outlays  in  FT  1972  and  1978  ai 
a  result  of  concurrent  disbursements  imder 
both  this  Act  and  the  repealed  laws. 

Section  405  gives  Congressional  consent  to 
any  needed  interstate  compacts. 

Section  406  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  not  fimd  health,  education  or  welfare 
activities  under  Title  n  of  this  Act  unless  he 
shall  first  have  obtained  the  conciirrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Section  407  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
exercise  all  powers  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  title  n,  litcludlng  the  power  to 
rent  or  renovate  real  prc^rty,  to  purchase 
real  property  for  training  centers,  to  accept 
and  use  gifts  and  voluntary  services  for  the 
benefit  of  the  program,  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts or  agreements,  to  make  such  payments 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  cairy 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  to  expend, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  regulation,  funds  made  available  for 
piuposes  of  this  Act  for  printing  and 
binding. 

This  section  also  provides  that  enrollees  Is 
residential  centers  under  title  II  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  Federal  employees  except  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act,  and 
the  Federal  emfrioyees'  unemployment  com- 
pensation program. 

Section  408  provides  that  all  laborars  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  tub- 
contractors  in  any  construction,  alteration  or 
repair  eft  projects,  buildings  and  works  Which 
are  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  lees  than  those  prevail- 
ing on  similar  local  construction  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
th«  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Section  409  provides  defljiltlons  of  terou 
as  used  in  the  Act.  The  term  "State"  means 
a  State,  CommonwecCth  of  Puerto  Rico,  th( 
District  of  Columbia,  Ouam  and  the  Vlrgls 
Islands.  In  addition,  the  following  terms  are 
defined:  labor  force,  unemployed  persons, 
low  Income  persons.  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area,  and  labor  market  area. 

Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  shall  be 
based  on  the  latest  published  rejjorts  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  iian- 
agement  and  Budget  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  of  each  subsequent  year. 
The  Secretary  may,  by  regiUatlon.  change  or 
otherwise  modify  the  definitions  in  order  to 
reflect  any  change  or  modification  thereof 
made  subsequent  to  such  date. 

Section  410  sets  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  as  Jan- 
uary 1,  1972.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines, 
and  other  published  interpretations  or  orden 
may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 
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FuU  year  manpower  revenue  sharing  fund 
foot  sheet 

(Full  year  manpower  special  revenue- 
sharing  payments] 
State: 

Alabama    $30,169,000 

Alaska 3,184,000 

Arizona    13,392.000 

Arkansas    18,299.000 

California    167,996.000 

Colorado 17,866,000 

Connecticut 23,  199,  000 

Delaware    4,630,000 

District  of  Columbia 16.166,000 

Florida    69,308,000 

OeorgU    42.651,000 

Hawaii    6,096,000 

Idaho    - 6,319,000 

nilnois    80,870,000 

Indiana    41,030,000 

Iowa    - 19,343,000 

EUknsas _. 16,620,000 

Kentucky 26,784,000 

Louisiana  37,  034,  000 

Maine    8,806,000 

Maryland 26,432,000 

Massachiuetts 43,  218,  000 

Michigan 76,162,000 

Minnesota   37,492,000 

Mississippi 29,116,000 

Missouri i 40,226,000 

Montana    6,288,000 

Nebraska    9,986,000 

Nevada    4,223,000 

New  Hampshire 4,  860,  000 

New   Jersey 63,546,000 

New    Mexico 9,165,000 

New    York 140,632,000 

North    Carolina 44,491,000 

North  Dakota 4.922,000 

Ohio    77,856,000 

Oklahoma    21,224.000 

Oregon    17,816,000 

Pennsylvania    87,467,000 

Rhode  Island 7,264.000 

South    Carolina 24,668,000 

South  Dakota . 6,167,000 

Tennessee 37,301,000 

Texas    ._ 02,605,000 

Utah 7,548,000 

Vermont 3,669,000 

Virginia    33,664,000 

Washington 30,802,000 

West  VlrglnU 16,643,000 

Wisconsin    30,853,000 

Wyoming   2,743,000 

Puerto    Rico 40,391.000 

American   Samoa 300,000 

Ouam    300,000 

Trust    territories 1,000,000 

Virgin  Islands 1,000,000 

Total,   special    revenue 

sharing  payments...  1,700.000,000 
Total,  discretionary 

grants 300,000,000 

Total,  full-year  man- 
power special  rev- 
enue-sharing fund—  3,  000.  000,  000 

Note:  Based  on  latest  available  data;   as 

provided  in  Manpower  Bill,  will  be  updated 
when  1970  census  data  becomes  avaUable. 


VOTER  PARTICIPATION  MUST  BE 
IMPROVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  HAMiLTOir)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  three  bills  which,  if 
enacted,  would  make  it  much  easier  to 
vote  in  Federal  elections.  One  bill  would 
establish  a  universal  voter  enrollment 
plan  to  increase  the  registered  eligible 


voters  in  presidential  elections,  and  abol- 
ish residency  requirements  for  voting  in 
those  elections.  A  second  bill  would  limit 
to  SO  days  residency  requirements  for 
voting  in  congressional  elections.  The 
third  bill  would  make  election  day  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday. 

Richard  Scammon,  the  elections  ana- 
lyst, haa  said  that  voting  "ought  to  be  as 
simple  as  making  a  telephone  call."  That 
is  the  goal  of  these  bills.  Their  enact- 
ment would  encourage  public  participa- 
tion and  infuse  vitality  into  the  electoral 
process. 

NEXD   rOR   PBOPOSKD   LBOXSLATIOK 

The  national  election  holiday,  the  lim- 
itations on  residency  requirements  for 
presidential  and  congressional  elections, 
and  the  universal  enrollment  plan  are 
needed  to  reduce  the  number  of  nonvot- 
ers.  In  a  country  which  prides  itself  on 
being  democratic,  we  should  devise  meth- 
ods to  assure  that  every  citizen  who 
wishes  to  register  and  vote  may  do  so 
without  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  ob- 
stacles. The  voluntary  nature  of  voting 
is  a  strength  in  our  election  system,  As 
one  of  the  oldest  democracies  In  the 
world,  with  a  tradition  of  free  elections 
and  voluntary  balloting,  we  should  have 
one  of  the  world's  best  voting  records. 
Though  our  Ideal  is  universal  suffrage,  a 
substantial  number  of  Americans  choose 
not  or  cannot  vote. 

The  need,  then,  is  to  remove  the  Invol- 
untary barriers  to  voting.  This  should 
be  a  prime  responsibility  of  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  Once  the 
Involuntary  barriers  are  removed — the 
residency  and  registration  requirements 
and  the  election  day  inconvenience — the 
voluntary  barrier  in  the  form  of  a  lack  of 
Interest  in  voting  should  at  least  be  re- 
duced. Censxis  studies  have  shown  that 
of  those  who  claimed  to  have  registered 
to  vote  in  1988,  better  than  90  percent 
claimed  to  have  voted. 

How  great  are  these  barriers?  A  few 
statistics  should  give  some  indication  of 
the  challenge  of  the  task  of  improving 
voter  participation  in  this  country: 

First.  In  the  1968  presidential  elec- 
tion, 31.8  million  people  voted  for  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  31.3  million  for  Hubert 
Humphrey.  For  every  vote  separating 
candidates  Nixon  and  Humphrey  there 
were  150  people  who  did  not  vote  at  all. 
These  47  million  people  were  40  percent 
of  the  American  electorate. 

Second.  The  number  of  nonvoters  in 
1968  was  up  from  a  level  of  43  million 
in  the  1964  presidential  race,  and  39  mil- 
lion in  1960.  If  this  trend  continues,  in 
20  years  we  will  have  from  70  to  90  mil- 
lion nonparticipants  In  the  election  for 
the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

Third.  Since  1904,  voter  turnout  in 
presidential  elections  In  the  United 
States  has  not  risen  above  65.4  percent. 
Twice  in  that  time  period,  a  minority  of 
the  eligible  voters  have  participated — 49 
percent  in  1920  tuid  1924. 

Fourth.  In  contrast,  between  1840  and 
1900,  a  period  marked  by  the  beginnings 
of  mass  suffrage  and  preceding  the  adop- 
tion of  restrictive  voter  registration  re- 
quirements, an  average  of  three  out  of 
four,  76  percent,  of  the  electorate  voted 
In  presidential  elections. 


Fifth.  The  record  is  even  worse  for 
House  of  Representatives  elections.  For 
the  period  1920  through  1968,  voter  turn- 
out never  exceeded  60  percent,  and  fell 
below  50  percent  in  all  of  the  nonpresl- 
dentlal  election  years  for  that  time 
period. 

Sixth.  Senatorial  elections  have  a 
comparable  record,  with  p>ercentagee  10 
or  more  points  lower  in  nonpresldential 
years,  and  rarely  rising  above  a  70  per- 
cent turnout  even  during  presidential 
election  years. 

Seventh.  Indiana's  voter  participation 
in  presidential  and  congressional  elec- 
tions has  consistently  been  better  than 
the  national  average,  but  the  pattern  of 
turnout  in  1970  is  revealing  and  disturb- 
ing. In  the  elections  for  House  seats  in 
that  year,  the  four  congressional  dl8« 
tricts  with  the  most  metropolitan  con- 
stituencies had  the  four  lowest  turnout 
percentages. 

The  dismal  record  in  recent  American 
elections  becomes  even  more  disturbing 
when  placed  in  the  contex*  of  voter  turn- 
out in  oUier  democratic  nations.  Again, 
the  figures  tell  the  tale: 

First.  In  Canada  and  Great  Britain, 
turnout  since  1920  has  not  fallen  below 
70  percent,  with  only  two  exceptions,  and 
has  recently  hovered  arount"  80  percent. 

Second.  Turnout  in  West  Germany  has 
been  from  86  to  90  percent  in  recent 
years. 

Third.  In  Italy,  turnout  has  topped  90 
percent  in  several  recent  occasions. 

Fourth.  In  their  last  election,  Great 
Britain  and  Canadi  had  turnouts  of  76 
percent,  France  80  percent.  West  Ger- 
many 87  percent,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
89  percent. 

As  President  Johnson's  Commission  ta 
Registration  and  Voter  ParticipaUcm 
stated  in  1963 : 

The  plain  fact  remains  that  cltUena  of 
other  democracies  vote  In  greater  relative 
numbers  than  Americans.  The  United  States, 
leader  of  the  free  world,  lags  behind  many 
other  free  countries  in  voter  participation. 

This  statement  is  still  true  8  years 
and  two  presidential  elections  later. 

When  a  person  does  not  vote,  he  is 
failing  to  take  advantage  of  three  im- 
portant opportunities  provided  by  elec- 
tions: the  opportunity  for  the  electorate 
to  choose  its  leaders,  the  opportunity  to 
indicate  choice  among  Govenunoit  pol- 
icies, and  the  chance  to  demonstrate 
public  faith  in  the  democratic  process. 

These  opportunities  should  be  greatly 
valued  by  us  all.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
not.  Low  voter  turnout  reflects  a  lack  of 
faith  and  interest  In  the  democratic 
process. 

Recent  polls  bear  this  attitude  out.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  Jack  Den- 
nis, a  University  of  Wisconsin  political 
scientist,  there  has  been  a  net  decline 
over  the  past  20  years  in  the  value  vot- 
ers assign  to  elections.  In  a  1966  poll, 
only  57  percent  either  agreed  or  strong- 
ly agreed  with  the  statement  that — 

The  way  pe(q>le  vote  Is  the  main  thing 
that  decides  how  things  are  run  In  this 
country. 

This  percentage  Indicates  the  problem 
of  voter  apathy  In  this  country,  an 
apathy  that  needs  to  be  eliminated  for 
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the  sake  of  preserving  a  vibrant  poUtica] 
process.  H.  O.  Wells  once  called  the  vot- 
ing process  "democracy's  ceremonial,  its 
feast,  its  great  function."  We  must  act 
now  if  we  arc  to  prevent  this  feast  for 
the  many  becoming  a  banquet  for  the 
few. 

RECXNT    DEVKLOPMXNTS 

The  prospects  for  increased  voter  par- 
ticipation are  brighter  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  of  December 
21,  1970,  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  Public  Law  91-285,  the  Voting  Rights 
Amendments  of  1970.  The  chief  provi- 
sions of  that  law  are  these : 

First.  Suspension  of  the  use  of  liter- 
acy tests  in  all  States  until  August  1976. 

Second.  Permission  for  any  person  to 
vote  in  a  presidential  election  in  the 
State  Ln  which  he  had  lived  for  30  days 
immediately  prior  to  such  an  election. 

Third.  Lowering  the  voting  age  from 
21  to  18  for  all  Federal  elections,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1971.  I  hope  this  age 
group  will  be  able  to  vote  in  State  and 
local  elections  as  well,  and  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  achieve  this  end. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  has  esti- 
mated that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
will  result  in  the  enfranchisement  of  an 
additional  22  million  persons  in  the 
1972  Federal  elections,  distributed 
thusly:  Suspension  of  literacy  tests.  1 
million;  reduction  in  residency  re- 
quirements for  presidential  elections,  10 
million:  and  lowering  of  the  voting  age 
for  Federal  elections,  11.5  million  per- 
sons. 

The  addition  of  these  22  million  per- 
sons to  the  ranks  of  th°  eligible  voters 
makes  more  imperative  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  I  propose  today.  We 
will  create  problems  for  the  Nation  if 
we  take  such  steps  as  legalizing  the  18- 
year-old  vote  and  yet  provide  inade- 
quate mechanisms  to  make  it  effective. 

IMPACT     or     NONTOTINC 

The  crucial  question  Is  this:  How 
long  can  the  democratic  process  work 
when  half  of  its  people  do  not  vote? 
The  answer  is  "Not  for  very  long,"  a 
fact  recognized  by  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  in  its  report  of  the 
Freedom  To  Vote  Task  Force: 

The  decline  of  democratic  participation 
holds  both  a  danger  and  a  paradox.  Th« 
danger  is  that  democratic  tnstitutlonB  can- 
not function  effectively  or  respond  promptly 
to  society's  needs  unless  citizens  participate 
In  the  decisions  that  affect  their  dally 
lives  .  .  . 

The  paradox  Is  that  while  millions  of  citi- 
zens, at  odds  with  basic  policies,  are  strug- 
gling for  a  more  active  role  in  public  deci- 
sionmaking, participation  In  the  electoral 
process  continues  to  wane. 

Responsiveness  of  government  to  the 
voters  is  the  key  to  a  smoothly  fimctlon- 
ing  democratic  government.  Its  presence 
is  assured  by  frequent  elections  and  voter 
participation.  Noninvolvement  of  the 
electorate  makes  it  difficult  for  govern- 
ment to  operate  responslvely.  Failure  to 
meet  their  people's  needs  produces  more 
distrust  and  lack  of  respect  for  the  es- 
tablished poUtical  institutions,  which  *n 
turn  produces  more  noninvolvement. 

We  in  the  Congress  cannot,  by  any 
single  piece  of  legislation,  dissolve  voter 
apathy.  But  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 


do  all  we  can  to  remove  the  barriers 
between  the  citizei»  and  the  voting  booth. 
Skeptical  attitudes  atx)ut  voting — the 
"my  vote  will  not  do  any  good"  syn- 
drome— are  difficult  to  change.  However, 
there  are  several  major  obstacles  to  vot- 
ing which  we  can  reduce.  These 
obstacles,  called  involuntary  barriers, 
include:  residency  requirements,  regis- 
tration procedures,  and  election  day 
inconveniences. 

BAJUIISRS    TO    HIGH    VOTKR    TT7BNOUT 

Residency  requirements:  Every  year  20 
million  Americans  move  from  one  State 
to  another.  Many  of  these  citizens  have 
been  prevented  from  voting  in  Federal 
elections  imtil  they  have  lived  in  their 
new  State  for  at  least  1  year.  Typical 
residency  requirements  stipulate  a  resi- 
dency in  the  State  of  1  year,  in  the  county 
for  30  to  90  days,  and  in  the  precinct  for 
30  days.  These  stipulations  are  estimated 
to  exclude  from  voting  5  percent  of  the 
potential  electorate.  In  the  1968  election, 
this  meant  that  6  million  potential  voters 
were  disenfranchised  in  the  presidential 
election  by  residency  requirements  alone. 

Though  provisions  of  the  new  voting 
rights  law  of  1970  dealing  with  residency 
requirements  for  presidential  elections 
are  expected  to  enfranchise  11.5  million 
new  voters  in  1972,  the  30-day  minimum 
for  State  residence  will  still  prohibit  mil- 
lions from  casting  a  ballot  In  that  elec- 
tion. Residency  requirements  for  voting 
in  congressional  elections  were  not  af- 
fected by  the  law,  a  gap  that  continues 
to  disenfranchise  additional  millions  and 
that  must  be  filled. 

Residency  requirements  for  voting  in 
Federal  elections  have  been  restrictive. 
Though  31  States  have  had  some  form 
of  waiver  of  normal  residency  require- 
ments for  presidential  elections,  19  of 
those  States'  waivers  still  stipulate  a 
residency  in  the  State  of  more  than  SO 
days.  Seventeen  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  had  no  waiver,  and 
none  of  them  now  have  State  residency 
requirements  of  30  days  or  less  for  either 
presidential  elections  or  congressional 
elections. 

This  past  set  of  residency  require- 
ments has  been  most  undesirable.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  aptly  remarked  in  1967 
that— 

The  people's  right [s]  to  travel  freely  from 
State  to  State  Is  constitutionally  protected. 
The  exercise  of  that  right  should  not  im- 
peril the  loss  of  another  constitutionally 
protected  right — the  right  to  vote. 

Registration  procedures:  The  exercise 
of  the  franchise  in  the  United  States 
usually  requires  two  deliberate  acts  on 
two  different  days:  registration  and 
voting.  The  finest  voting  system  in  the 
world  will  not  work  if  registration  pro- 
cedures discourage  voters. 

An  efficient  registration  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  a  beneficial  im- 
pact on  voter  turnout.  Studies  of  the  1968 
election,  mentioned  esu'ller,  have  indi- 
cated that  90  percent  of  those  who 
claimed  to  have  registered  also  claimed 
to  have  voted. 

In  many  States,  registration  has  be- 
come an  obstacle  course  for  the  voter 
rather  than  an  assistance  to  voting.  In 
1968,  an  estimated  3.2  million  did  not  get 


the  chance  to  vote  because  they  found 
registration  procedures  so  inconvenient. 

In  26  States,  the  registration  period 
closes  30  days  or  more  prior  to  a  gen- 
eral election.  In  Indiana,  the  figure  is  29 
days.  In  many  communities  there  is  only 
one  place  to  register  to  vote.  It  is  often 
an  inconveniently  located  office  with  of- 
fice hours  that  make  it  difficult  for  the 
working  man  or  woman.  A  few  glaring 
examples  of  registration  procedures  are 
worth  citing: 

First.  Delaware:  Voters  may  register 
in  their  precinct  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
in  July,  the  second  Saturday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  third  Saturday  in  October 
prior  to  an  election. 

Second.  Maryland:  Registration  is 
possible  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesday 
of  each  month,  with  additional  sessions 
at  the  discretion  of  the  board.  The  reg- 
istration period  closes  the  fifth  Monday 
prior  to  an  election. 

Third.  Mississippi:  The  registration 
period  closes  4  months  prior  to  an  elec- 
ti(xi. 

Furthermore,  in  28  States  registra- 
tion lists  are  canceled  or  purged  every 
2  years  or  less,  and  in  some  cases  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  election  board. 

These  procedures  cast  a  burden  upon 
the  average  voter.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
many  eligible  voters  do  not  vote.  The 
Freedom  to  Vote  Task  Force  identified 
the  crux  of  the  matter  when  it  noted 
that  turnout  is  not  a  function  of  the  in- 
terest of  voters  in  elections  as  much  as 
it  is  a  function  of  the  Interest  demanded 
of  them.  How  many  voters  are  seriously 
considering  the  issues  in  a  general  elec- 
tion prior  to  October  1  of  an  election 
year?  Not  very  many.  Yet,  in  more  than 
half  the  States,  they  will  have  already 
had  to  register  If  they  want  to  vote. 

Election  day  inconvenience:  In  1968, 
an  estimated  6  million  Americans  did 
not  vote  because  they  could  not  leave 
work  or  they  were  away  from  home. 

In  some  States,  it  is  easier  to  get  a 
hunting  or  fishing  license  or  a  pistol 
permit  than  to  register  and  vote. 

Today,  the  average  American  must 
expect  to  go  to  the  polls  often,  or  if 
not  often,  to  face  a  complicated  ballot 
when  he  does.  Americans  vote  in  the 
middle  of  the  workweek,  and  the  hours 
of  voting  have  not  really  changed— in 
Indiana,  they  were  reduced  in  1970— 
while  the  population  has  doubled.  The 
problem  of  the  jammed  polling  place 
may  be  why  some  voters  just  do  not  feel 
that  they  can  spare  the  amount  of  time 
it  takes  to  vote.  In  the  face  of  unreason- 
able inconvenience,  the  voter  may  elect 
to  stay  home  on  election  day. 

This  need  not.  and  should  not.  be  the 
case.  Consider  arrangements  in  other 
democracies: 

First.  Italy:  Italians  vote  on  Sunday 
and  until  Monday  noon.  Turnout  has 
topped  90  percent  a  number  of  times. 

Second.  West  Germany:  Elections  are 
held  on  Sunday.  Turnout  has  exceeded 
85  percent  m  recent  years. 

Third.  Canada:  Voting  is  usually  on 
a  Monday.  Turnout  has  been  around  80 
percent  in  the  last  lew  general  elec- 
tions— aided  by  a  universal  voter  enroll- 
ment plan. 
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III  these  three  countries,  a  trip  to  the 
polling  place  is  less  of  a  burden  than  it 
is  in  the  United  States.  Voting  should  not 
be  a  burden.  The  right  to  vote  \s  a  priv- 
ilege, but  why  make  It  so  difficult  to  exer- 
cise? 

coRRXCTivx  MKAsrraES 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  three  bills  I 
Introduce  are  designed  to  make  it  easier 
to  vote.  I  urge  their  prompt  considera- 
tion by  the  appropriate  cwnmlttees  of 
this  House.  They  would  establish  a  uni- 
versal voter  enrollment  plan,  limit  to  30 
days  residency  requirements  for  voting 
in  congressional  elections,  and  make 
election  day  a  national  holiday. 

Universal  voter  enrollment:  The 
United  States  is  virtually  the  only  ad- 
vanced democratic  nation  that  does  not 
have  a  universal  voter  enrollment  plan. 
Such  a  plan  places  the  responsibility  for 
registered  voters  on  the  Government 
rather  than  on  an  Individual's  willing- 
ness and  initiative  in  meeting  and  over- 
coming a  series  of  government-inspired 
obstacles  to  his  participation  in  our  polit- 
ical system.  The  main  features  of  the  bill 
establishing  this  plan  are  these: 

First.  It  would  abolish  all  residency 
requirements  for  voting  for  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Second.  It  would  set  up  a  federal 
system  of  enrollment  for  all  persons 
unenrolled  in  any  State  who,  except  for 
residency,  meet  the  qualifications  in 
that  State. 

Third.  During  a  3-week  period  imme- 
diately preceding  a  presidential  election, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  at  Federal 
expense,  would  conduct  an  Intensive, 
door-to-door  drive  to  enroll  all  eligible 
persons  who  have  failed  to  enroll  imder 
State  law. 

Fourth.  On  election  day,  all  persons 
so  enrolled  would  be  permitted  to  vote 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  even  though  they  might  not 
be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  State  elections. 
If,  for  any  reason,  any  would-be  voter 
was  missed,  he  could  still  vote  on  election 
day  by  signing  an  appropriate  affidavit 
to  preclude  any  kind  of  fraud. 

Fifth.  Persons  absent  from  their 
election  districts  would  be  able  to  cast 
special  absente-'  ballots  in  the  nearest 
poking  place — even  In  another  State — 
upon  showing  proper  identification. 
These  special  ballots  would  be  mailed 
back  to  their  own  election  districts  and 
counted  once  their  eligibility  was  estab- 
lished. 

Sixth,  A  National  Enrollment  Com- 
mission would  be  created,  to  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  election  information, 
to  make  current,  accurate  returns  avail- 
able, and  to  assist  the  States  In  advising 
them  as  to  any  election  problems  they 
may  encounter. 

Universal  voter  enrollment  plans  have 
been  proven  in  many  European  states, 
in  Canada,  in  the  States  of  Idaho  and 
Washington,  and  in  parts  of  California. 
They  have  achieved  enrollments  of 
better  than  90  percent  of  the  voting-age 
population. 

Evidence  compiled  by  the  Freedom  to 
Vots  Task  Force,  which  originally  pro- 
posed this  approach,  indicates  that  a 
reasonable  set  of  limited   registration 


requirements,  plus  a  universal  enroll- 
ment system,  would  greatly  increase 
voter  turnout,  bringing  Into  the  elec- 
torate groups  badly  in  need  of  repre- 
sentation, while  at  the  same  time 
making  allowance  for  those  who  would 
normally  vote  but  are  excluded  by 
physical  inconvenience  from  registering. 

Reduce  residency  requirements  in  con- 
gressional elections:  My  second  proposal 
would  limit  State  residency  require- 
ments for  congressional  elections  to  30 
days,  thus  bringing  them  into  line  with 
provisions  of  the  1970  voting  rights 
amendments  emd  eliminating  the  current 
discrepancy  between  oongressional  and 
presidential  disenfranchisement. 

No  State  now  provides  for  a  residency 
requirement  of  only  30  das's.  Thirty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  now 
require  a  residence  of  1  year,  17  States 
require  6  months'  residence,  and  only  3 
States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Utah — require  3  months  or  90  days. 

National  election  holiday:  The  third 
bill  I  introduce  would  designate  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday  on  Federal  election 
days,  beginning  in  1972  and  every  second 
year  thereafter. 

An  election  holiday  has  recently  been 
propounded  by  CBS  president.  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  in  a  "Five-Point  Program  for 
EHection  Reform."  It  is  an  eminently 
reasonable  proposal,  and  deserves  con- 
gressional support  and  action.  Declining 
voter  turnout  warrants  its  adoption. 

CONCLtrSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  still  have  a  paper  cur- 
tain of  old-fashioned  registration  and 
voting  laws  which  keep  people  away  from 
the  polls.  This  curtain  should  be  torn 
down.  The  bills  I  introduce  today  will 
do  it.  By  reducing  several  of  the  primary 
obstacles  to  involuntary  nonvoting,  thus 
making  it  easier  to  participate  in  the 
political  process.  Congress  will  also  help 
reduce  voluntary  nonvoting  as  well. 

I  urge  prompt  hearings  on  these  bills. 
Congress  "has  worked  toward  expanding 
the  vote  before,  by  granting  the  fran- 
chise to  women,  assuring  minorities  the 
vote,  and  allowing  more  young  people 
an  opportunity  to  vote.  Yet,  as  long  &s 
barriers  to  voting  exist,  universal  suf- 
frage eludes  us,  and  the  work  of  the 
Congress  to  create  a  more  perfect  union 
is  undone. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GON21ALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we 
P'^ss  a  law  that  allows  the  Executive  to 
draft  men  into  military  service  and  send 
them  into  combat  when  Congress  has  not 
declared  war? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  can 
enact  a  law  providing  for  peacetime  con- 
scription. But  neither  we  nor  the  courts 
have  ever  settled  the  question  of  the  le- 
gality of  drafting  men  and  sending 
them  into  combat  without  Congress  first 
having  declared  war. 

This  is  an  issue  that  we  must  face. 
And  that  is  why  I  offer  an  amendment 


to  the  Selective  Service  Act  which  would 

prohibit  the  President  from  sending 
draf teee  into  combat  without  first  secu- 
ring a  declaration  of  war  from  Congress. 

I  have  sponsored  this  amendment  in 
each  of  the  last  two  Ccmgresses,  and 
again  offer  it  this  year. 

At  the  time  I  first  raised  this  question, 
not  many  felt  that  it  was  a  pressing  mat- 
ter but  today  the  question  appears  in 
the  courts  again  and  again.  And  the  Su- 
preme Court  only  narrowly  refused  to 
hear  it  in  a  case  last  December.  We  must 
address  ourselves  to  this  issue,  because 
it  is  a  question  that  must  be  heard  in 
one  forum  or  another,  sooner  or  later. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  Consti- 
tution requires  that  Congress  must  de- 
clare a  state  of  war  to  exist  before  citi- 
zens can  be  conscripted  and  sent  into 
combat.  I  believe  that  insofar  as  the 
Selective  Service  Act  allows  the  President 
to  send  men  into  combat  without  any 
declaration  of  war  from  Congress,  it  Is 
unconstitutional. 

I  do  not  argue  here  the  legality  or  the 
morality  of  the  present  war  in  Indochina. 
All  I  say  is  that  we  are  in  grievous  error 
to  commit  men  to  that  war  or  any  war 
if  they  are  draftees,  in  the  absence  of 
declaration  of  war. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  position  is 
new,  novel,  or  alien  to  American  law  and 
tradition.  Indeed,  my  position  is  com- 
pletely in  line  with  all  of  these,  and  with 
precedents  that  antedate  the  Constitu- 
ticm  itself. 

Even  though  we  now  fully  accept  the 
idea  of  a  peacetime  draft,  we  have  not 
always  completely  accepted  even  that, 
for  the  House  was  divided  within  one 
vote  on  passage  of  such  a  law  as  late  as 
1940.  The  draft  then  was  conceived  of 
as  strictly  a  defensive  measure,  a  radical 
act  that  would  allow  the  United  States  to 
build  up  a  military  force  sufficient  to 
repel  attack.  Yet,  though  the  world 
around  us  was  even  then  in  fiames.  Con- 
gress reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  com- 
mit draftees  to  combat  anywhere  except 
in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions. 
The  President  could  not  have  sent 
draftees  to  Vietnam  under  that  1940  law, 
smd  it  is  doubtful  that  draftees  could 
have  been  used  in  Korea  either — unless 
Congress  had  declared  war  and  given  its 
ccmsent. 

What  I  am  proposing  is  nothing  radi- 
cal— it  is  a  reservation  that  Congress  it- 
self insisted  on  before  it  would  enact  the 
original  peacetime  draft. 

This  type  of  reservatiwi  was  not  one 
limited  to  our  country — Canada's  draft 
law,  drawn  up  in  1940,  prohibited  the  use 
of  conscripts  anywhere  except  in  Cana- 
dian territory.  France,  even  as  late  as 
the  war  in  Indochina,  would  not  allow 
the  use  of  conscripts  in  any  but  French 
territory — there  were  no  draftees  at  Dien 
Bien  Phy,  nor  any  in  Algeria. 

Military  conscription  was  thus,  as  late 
as  30  years  ago,  a  measure  taken  strict- 
ly for  the  defense  of  oiu  home  territory, 
and  for  no  other  reason.  Probably  that 
conception  is  as  old  as  conscription  it- 
self, since  no  less  an  authority  than 
Blackstcme  himself  wrote  with  respect 
to  military  conscription : 

No  man  can  be  required  to  go  out  of  his 
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•hire  except  In  a  naUonal  emergency  and  not 
out  of  the  Kingdom  at  any  rate. 


"nie  1940  draft  law  was  radical  for  Its 
time,  but  it  was  conceived  strictly  as  a 
defensive  measure.  Congress  reserved  for 
itself  the  decision  on  use  of  draftees  any- 
where but  in  defense  of  American  terri- 
t<»y.  That  was  a  protection  and  provisio 
that  we  abcmdoned  only  later,  in  1948. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  Congress  re- 
assert its  reservation  on  use  of  draftees, 
and  insist  that  if  men  are  to  be  con- 
scripted to  fight  anywhere  but  on  our 
own  soil.  Congress  must  give  its  approval 
bjr  declaring  a  state  of  war. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  peacetime  draft;  but 
I  do  insist  that  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity— moral,  legal,  historical  and  constitu- 
tional— to  forbid  the  use  of  draftees  in 
undeclared  wars. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  courts  have 
faced  this  issue — and  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  so. 

This  is  a  question  that  will  not  go 
away ;  it  must  be  resolved  sooner  or  later. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  "the  func- 
tional equivalent"  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  but  that  is  beside  the  point.  For  if 
the  courts  take  this  question  up,  they 
must  first  decide  whether  we  have  a 
right  to  send  drafteesmen  into  combat 
without  declaring  war — and  then  will 
decide  what  constitutes  such  a  declara- 
tion. The  issue  simply  cannot  be  evaded; 
we  must  determine  what  our  responsibil- 
ity is.  and  I  believe  our  responsibility  is 
to  maintain  a  reservation  of  the  use  of 
conscripts  except  in  defense  of  bur  own 
territories. 

ITie  reservation  I  propose  would  be  in 
line  with  the  original  peacetime  draft,  in 
line  with  practices  of  many  other  coun- 
tries, in  keeping  with  our  responsibilities 
to  maintain  a  proper  balance  of  powers 
between  the  branches  of  Government, 
and  in  keeping  with  legal  concepts  that 
are  older  than  the  Constitution  itsdf, 
deeply  rooted  in  both  American  and 
English  tradition  and  law. 

Beyond  that,  I  believe  that  Congress 
had  the  responsibility  to  declare  war,  if 
we  are  going  to  commit  men  to  combat. 
We  have  the  responsibility  to  define  what 
the  national  interests  are  that  compel  the 
use  of  violence,  and  cause  the  country 
to  ask  draftees  to  give  up  their  Uves  to 
protect:  we  have  the  responsibility  to  de- 
fine the  dangers  facing  the  coimtry;  it  is 
our  duty  to  speak  for  the  Nation,  and 
to  bring  about  the  unity  that  alone  can 
create  sufBcient  support  to  prosecute 
war;  it  is  for  ua,  as  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  to  say  when 
war  is  justified  and  when  it  is  not. 

Members  of  Congress  occupy  the  prime 
constitutional  oflBce.  It  is  for  us  to  act 
for  the  people,  as  their  representatives. 
We  cannot  abandon  that  duty,  if  this  Na- 
tion is  to  long  exist. 

Congress  never  declared  war  in  the  case 
of  the  Korean  conflict.  I  felt  then,  and 
many  others  did  too.  that  is  was  illegal 
to  send  draftees  into  that  war,  becaiue 
Congress  had  never  sanctioned  it.  As 
would  have  been  required  under  the  1940 
draft  law.  That  war  became  extremely 
unpopular— not  because  it  was  unjust, 
but  because  it  came  to  be  a  presidential 
war.  Again  in  Indoctilna,  Congress  has 


never  defined  the  issue,  or  set  forth  the 
national  objectives,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  do, 
consequently  we  had  another  presidential 
war,  and  the  frustrations  and  political 
paralysis  of  the  1960's  have  again  been 
visited  upon  us. 

Had  we  retained  in  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  a  proviso  forbidding  the  use  of 
conscripts  in  undeclared  wars,  there 
would  have  been  no  presidential  wars; 
Congress  would  have  had  to  give  it.*;  sanc- 
tion to  the  employment  of  draftees,  and 
tliere  would  have  been  a  very  different 
conception  of  who  held  the  responsibility. 

Our  men  have  not  been  unwilling  to 
fight,  either  in  Korea  or  Indochina;  they 
have  fought  bravely  and  well,  in  the 
most  overwhelming  circumstances.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  willingnees  to  fight;  our 
country  does  not  lack  will,  but  it  ex- 
pects, and  has  a  right  to  expect,  that 
Congress  say  when  we  shall  have  war, 
and  why. 

Congress  could  not  declare  war  if  the 
country  were  not  unified,  because  of  the 
representative  nature  of  our  branch  of 
Government.  That  is  why  I  believe  that 
a  proviso  on  the  draft  such  as  I  advo- 
cate might  have  avoided  the  deep  and 
bitter  divisions  of  our  country  in  the 
case  of  Korea  and  Indochina  as  well. 

But  since  there  was  no  sanction  by 
Congress,  and  since  we  did  allow  men  to 
be  drafted  to  fight  these  wars  without 
our  specific  consent,  we  wound  up  with 
conflicts  not  of  the  United  States  against 
our  enemies,  but  with  what  has  become 
known  as  presidential  war,  a  war  con- 
ceived not  as  our  country  opposed  to  sm- 
other, but  the  will  of  our  President 
against  some  unknown  executive  in  an- 
other part  of  the  world. 

The  sadness  is  not  that  Korea  and 
Vietnam  ended  presidential  careers,  but 
that  they  blighted  the  country  and  poi- 
soned the  political  processes  with  the 
seeds  of  unreason. 

We  have  a  duty  to  do. 

We  have  a  duty  to  fulfill  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Constitution,  to  see  that 
the  rights  of  our  citizens  are  fully  pro- 
tected. 

We  have  a  duty  to  protect  and  exercise 
the  powers  of  Congress. 

We  have  a  duty  to  see  that  there  will 
be  no  more  presidential  wars — only  wars 
Congress  declares  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  wars  to  pro- 
tect national  interests  that  we  define,  as 
the  Constitution  intended.  I  pray  that 
there  will  be  no  more  wars.  But  even 
more  I  pray  that  Congress  will  accept 
my  amendment,  and  take  up  the  respon- 
sibilities we  are  given  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

What  I  propose  to  you  is  nothing  novel 
or  radical — far  from  it.  I  only  propose 
that  we  return  to  the  exercise  of  powers 
and  responsibilities  that  we  Jealously 
guarded  up  until  very  recent  years,  pow- 
ers confided  to  us  by  the  Constitution 
itself,  powers  that  we  cannot  divest,  if 
we  believe  in  constitutional  government 
at  all.  and  aim  to  preserve  it. 


ELECTED  CITY  GOVERNMENT  AND 
BEPRE8ENTATION  IN  CONGRESS 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Haruvo- 
TOM)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  two  pieces  of  legislation  to- 
day to  give  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
elected  city  government  and  full  repie- 
sentation  in  Congress. 

The  first  bill  would  enable  the  people 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  elect  a  Mayor 
and  City  Coimcll.  It  would  increase  the 
fiscal  autonomy  of  the  city  government 
My  second  bill,  a  Joint  resolution,  would 
amend  the  Constitution  to  give  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  two  Senators  and  ai 
many  Representatives  as  it  is  entitled  to 
on  the  basis  of  population. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  often 
described  as  a  great  experiment  in  de- 
mocracy. That  experiment  can  hardly 
succeed  as  long  as  the  residents  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  are  deprived  of  neariy 
all  vestiges  of  that  democracy.  The  citi- 
zens of  Washington,  DC,  can  elect  a 
school  board  and  vote  in  presidential 
elections,  and  they  will  soon  elect  a  non- 
voting Delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  people  do  not,  however, 
have  any  voice  in  the  selection  of  their 
Mayor  and  of  the  members  of  their  C3ty 
Council.  The  decisions  arrived  at  even  by 
the  elected  school  board  can  ultimately 
be  overruled  by  the  Congress.  How  mean- 
ingful a  government  can  the  people  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  have  when  this  situ- 
ation is  allowed  to  continue  ? 

In  1776,  taxation  without  representa- 
tion brought  the  residents  of  tiie  Ameri- 
can coloiUes  to  revolution  against  the 
tyranny  of  their  British  rulers.  Today, 
195  years  later,  this  Government  seem- 
ingly has  not  yet  learned  history's  lesson 
of  1776.  The  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  like  their  colonial  ancestors  are 
stUl  subject  to  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. Almost  200  years  after  the 
American  Revolution,  Washington,  D.C., 
remains  the  lost  colony.  The  Congress 
has  the  power  to  erase  that  stigma  from 
the  District  and  from  the  Nation.  I  urge  it 
to  do  so. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act 
would  provide  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  an  elected  Mayor,  City  Council,  and 
a  Board  of  Elections.  It  would  provide 
greater  fiscal  autonomy  for  the  District 
The  pmpose  of  the  bill  is  not  to  deprive 
CongreJss  of  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility for  the  District.  It  will,  however, 
allow  the  citizens  of  the  District  to  have 
a  voice  In  their  government  similar  to 
that  of  citizens  in  other  cities  in  the 
country. 

The  District  government  would  be 
composed  of  an  elected  District  Council 
and  an  elected  Mayor.  Council  memben 
and  the  Mayor  would  serve  concurrent 
4-year  terms.  Eight  Council  memben 
would  represent  designated  wards.  Five 
would  be  chosen  at  large.  The  Council 
would  choose  one  of  its  members  to  be 
Chairman.  The  Coimcll  would  serve  as  a 
legislative  body  with  powers  as  desig- 
nated in  this  act.  All  acts  passed  by  tbe 
Coxmcil  would  be  sent  to  the  Mayor  for 
ftjyproral.  The  Council  would  have  the 
authority  to  override  the  Mayor's  veto 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  President  has 
the  right  to  veto  such  legislation  when 
he  feels  the  law  would  not  be  in  the 
Federal  interest. 

As  the  chief  executive  offlcer  of  the 
District,  the  Mayor  would  be  responsible 
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for  the  proper  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  District.  He  would,  thereby, 
have  the  power  to  appoint  the  personnel 
In  the  District's  executive  departments, 
to  administer  the  laws  relating  to  per- 
sonnel in  the  District's  government  and 
to  prepare  District  finance  reports.  He 
would  also  be  allowed  to  draft  legislation 
for  enactment  by  the  Council,  but  would 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  budget  for  the  District  would  be 
prepared  by  the  Mayor  and  considered  by 
the  Council  for  appropriation  purposes. 
The  District  would  be  empowered  to  bor- 
row, within  certain  limitations,  and  to 
issue  bonds. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Charter  Act 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  an  an- 
nual Federal  payment  to  the  city.  This 
payment  is  obviously  necessary  if  the 
District  is  to  be  solvent.  Due  to  the  large 
Federal  presence  in  the  District  and  the 
nontaxable  status  of  Federal  real  and 
tangible  personal  property,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  there  be  an  adjustment.  The 
annual  Federal  payment  will  be  made  on 
a  formula  basis.  The  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  will  be  paid  an  amount  equal  to  30 
percent  of  all  general  fund  revenues  de- 
rived from  taxes,  charges,  and  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  Included  in  the  Federal 
payment  would  also  be  the  amounts  of 
charges  for  water  and  sanitary  sewer 
services  furnished  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  the  District. 

The  act  also  provides  for  a  Board  of 
Elections  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
The  Board  would  administer  elections  In 
the  District  in  the  manner  set  forth  by 
the  act. 

The  act  must  be  ratified  by  a  referen- 
dum placed  before  the  qualified  voters 
of  the  District  within  4  months  after  it 
is  signed  into  law. 

Passage  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Charter  Act  would  insure  the  citizens  of 
the  District  a  representative  municiptd 
government.  Passage  of  the  second  meas- 
ure I  am  introducing  would  provide  those 
citizens  with  full  voting  representation 
in  Congress.  Neither  measure  by  itself  is 
suflacient.  Both  are  necessary  to  make  the 
District  truly  self-governing. 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  representative 
government.  A  majority  of  those  voting 
in  the  1964  Republican  presidential  pri- 
mary in  the  District  expressed  their  de- 
sire for  home  rule.  In  the  1968  Demo- 
cratic presidential  primary,  those  vot- 
ing stated  overwhelmingly  that  they 
wanted  self-government.  Last  week  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  Senator  Eagleton 
brought  together  leaders  of  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  commimity  to  discuss  the 
very  same  constitutional  amendment 
which  I  am  proposing  today.  Democratic 
nonvoting  Delegate  candidate  Walter 
Fauntroy,  Democratic  City  Chairman 
Bruce  Terris,  Statehood  nonvoting  Dele- 
gate candidate  Julius  Hobson,  City 
Chairman  GUbert  Hahn,  Republican  City 
Chairman  Carl  Shipley.  Republican  non- 
voting Delegate  candidate  Jtrtm  Nevlus, 
and  other  leaders  were  in  attendance. 
There  was  discussion  about  the  means 
of  gaining  self-government  for  the  Dis- 
trict. However,  the  end  was  never  in 
doubt.  These  leaders — representing  all 
political  persuasions  and  all  races — were 


unified  in  their  desire  to  see  self-govern- 
ment come  soon  to  Washington,  D.C. 

An  attempt  in  the  Senate  last  week  by 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Eagleton 
to  bring  full  congressional  representa- 
tion to  the  District  was  unsuccessful. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  press  on  and  con- 
tinue to  attempt  to  bring  full  representa- 
tion and  self-government  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  until  those  goals  become  real- 
ities. 

Our  Government  Is  presently  directing 
a  military  effort  to  bring  democracy  and 
free  elections  to  South  Vietnam.  How 
can  we  possibly  think  of  democracy  and 
free  elections  10,000  miles  away  when 
we  deny  democracy  here  in  our  own 
Capitol? 

For  too  long  the  District  has  been 
governed — not  represented.  Congress  has 
the  ability  and  the  obligation  to  extend 
to  the  District  the  basic  rights  of  self- 
government  upon  which  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  fimctlons.  A  city  of  almost  a  mil- 
lion people,  denied  the  right  to  govern 
itself,  to  be  r^resented  in  Congress,  and 
to  elect  its  own  officials,  is  politically 
suppressed.  The  establishment  of  an 
elected  city  government  and  granting  of 
voting  representation  in  Congress  Is  no 
more  than  an  act  of  simple  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  immediate  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today. 


FISH  FARMING  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Grdtin)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle  ) ,  and  I  are  to- 
day reintroducing  the  Fish  Farming  As- 
sistance Act  of  1971  with  32  cosponsors. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  very  pleased  to  have  such  a  large 
and  bipartisan  group  sponsoring  this 
legislation.  It  underscores,  I  believe,  the 
widespread  and  growing  Interest  in  fish 
farming  all  over  the  Nation  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  on  several  previ- 
ous occasions,  brought  items  of  Interest 
on  fish  farming  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  Today,  I  would  like  to  call  our 
colleagues  attention  to  an  Informative 
article  by  Mr.  Sam  Dickinson  which  re- 
cently which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Shreveport  Journal.  It  follows : 

V.S.  Help  Fob  Pish  Fa>mkrs 

A  bin  sponaored  by  Rep.  J.  J.  Plckle  (D.- 
Tex) and  Rep.  Charles  H.  Orlffln  (D-Mlse) 
holds  Interest  for  Louisiana  farmers  who  are 
Interested  In  commercial  production  of  fish. 

The  measure,  Icnown  as  the  Fish  Farming 
Assistance  Act  of  1971,  would  authorize  the 
federal  government  to  offer  both  financial 
and  technical  help  to  farmers  engaged  In 
that  business. 

Fresh-water  fish  ctilture  continues  to  In- 
crease, but  It  still  Is  a  relatively  small  enter- 
prise as  compared  to  what  It  could  be  made. 
Last  year  farmers  had  nearly  70,000  acres 
In  ponds  as  compared  to  16.870  acres  under 
water  for  fish  production  In  1963. 

The  1069  fish  crop  was  worth  more  than 
133,000,000,  yet  It  was  only  a  minor  part  of 
the  total  amount  of  fish  consumed  In  the 
United  States  that  year. 


KOES  ATTUmON 

American  flsherlea.  Including  salt  and 
fresh-water  businesses,  have  not  received  tbe 
attention  they  deeeiTe.  In  fact,  U.8.  con- 
sumers actually  encourage  foreign  fisheries  to 
tbe  detriment  of  American  enterprise. 

Imports  account  for  seventy  per  cent  of 
all  the  flab  products  eaten  in  tbla  country. 
Salt  water  fish  make  up  most  of  tbe  home 
products. 

Fish  culture,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Ark-La- 
Tex  region,  can  be  combined  successfully 
with  row  crop  and  livestock  enterprises.  The 
fish  producer  does  not  have  to  worry  about 
crop  quotas  or  national  over-production. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  the  Arkansas  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  declared  pond-grown  fish  to 
be  "livestock"  in  order  that  flab  producers 
would  not  have  to  be  regulated  by  tbe  State 
Game  and  Flah  OnnmlsBlon.  In  tliat  state  a 
clear  distincUon  has  been  drawn  between 
game  flah  and  fish  that  come  under  tbe  bead- 
ing of  "Uveetock." 

swrrcH  ASKZO 

The  federal  government's  limited  program 
to  help  fish  farmers  now  is  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
m  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  In  the 
Commerce  Department.  Under  the  Plckle- 
Grtfldn  bin,  the  program  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  the 
Soli  ConservaUon  Service  and  the  Federal 
Extenaion  Service  already  are  contributing 
to  development  of  flah  farming  through  help 
given  by  their  state  and  local  offices. 

Farmers  who  are  planning  to  start  raising 
fish  for  market  may  be  in  greater  need  of 
technical  information  and  advice  than  they 
are  of  loans  to  finance  construction  of  ponda 
and  water  systems.  Because  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  long  experience  in  as- 
sisting rural  people,  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  fish  farmers  to  have  this  agency  In  charge 
Of  the  federal  program  for  fresh-water  flah 
culture. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Con- 
gressman Charles  Griffin  and  I  are  re- 
introducing the  Pish  Farming  Assistance 
Act  of  1971,  with  32  cosponsors.  This  la 
a  bill  that  he  and  I  both  introduced  at 
the  close  of  the  91st  Congress  and  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session.  We  are  pleased 
to  have  so  many  of  our  colleagues  join 
with  us  in  sponsoring  this  bill.  At  this 
point  with  the  permission  of  the  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  have  a  report  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  in- 
serted into  the  Record.  Although  the  re- 
port is  a  Uttle  lengthy.  I  think  it  will  be 
very  informative  to  the  Members  about 
the  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  this 
bill. 

The  report  follows: 

Report  to  thx  Fish  Tuatxas:  THs  Statub  or 
Wabmwatzb  Fish  Fakminc  amd  PBocasss  ttf 
Fish  Fabming  Rebsakch 

WARM  WATER  TtSH  rAXlnNC:    AN  AQtrACULTTTKAI. 
SOCCESS  STORT 

Private  warmwater  fish  culture  was  prob- 
ably bom  in  the  late  twenties  and  early  thir- 
ties when  a  few  individuals  began  raising 
minnows  to  supply  the  growing  demand  for 
fish  bait  for  sport  fishing. 

Shortly  after  World  War  11.  with  the  boom 
in  farm  pond  and  reservoir  construction  and 
the  many  water  conservation  projects  in- 
spired by  the  dust-bowl  years  of  tbe  thirties, 
the  demand  fat  minnows  increased.  By  the 
late  1940's  there  were  a  doeen  or  more  suc- 
cessful private  producers  of  bait  fiah.  By 
1953,  there  was  literally  an  outbreak  of  min- 
now fanners,  and  simultaneously  farmers  be- 
gan raising  buffalo  fish,  bass,  and  crapple. 
Much  of  this  attempt  at  fish  husbandry  fail- 
ed because  the  farmers  were  not  experienced 
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In  fish  culture,  because  of  Improper  pond 
construction,  or  because  low-value  species 
were  stocked. 

Prom  1966  to  1969,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  with  fimds  from  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  Act  for  Commercial  Plsherlee,  8i>on- 
sored  research  on  channel  catfish  at  the 
University  of  C^dahoma  to  leam  how  to  Im- 
prove production  methods  In  the  National 
Plsh  Hatcheries  and  to  develop  a  basis  for 
commercial  flsh  ftirmlng.  Other  agencies  and 
universities  also  became  interested  In  chan- 
nel catfish  as  a  commercial  and  sport  species, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life established  the  Southeastern  Plsh  Cul- 
t\tral  Laboratory  at  Marlon,  Alalxuna,  and 
the  Plsh  Farming  Experimental  Station  at 
Stuttgart,  Arkansas.  The  Bureau  began  the 
Plsh  Farming  Development  Center  at 
Rowher,  Arkansas  In  1963.  These  stations, 
the  Warmwater  Plsh  Cultural  Laboratories, 
began  mainly  on  the  catflshes  and  baltflshes, 
but  other  kinds  of  flsh  have  come  Into  the 
program. 

By  1959  the  flsh  farming  Industry  was 
•gain  in  a  state  of  expansion;  this  time  It 
was  based  on  better  experience  and  the  re- 
sult* of  some  limited  research,  especially  that 
concerned  with  catflshes,  the  most  desirable 
species  for  flsh  farming  In  the  Grand  Prairie 
and  Delta  areas. 

We  estimate  there  are  about  68,000  acres 
In  the  U.S.  under  Intensive  warmwater  fish 
culture,  39,300  acres  for  catfish.  In  1963  the 
total  was  16,870  acres,  with  only  2,370  acres 
In  catfish.  This  compmrtson  dramatically  at- 
tests to  the  explosive  growth  of  the  Industry, 
especially  that  In  catfish  production.  The 
wholesale  value  of  the  1969  crop  was  more 
than  33  million  dollars.  We  are  probably  deal- 
ing with  a  76-mllHon  dollar  retail  business. 

What  relation,  if  any,  does  this  develop- 
ing Industry  have  to  field  crops?  First,  flsh 
farming  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  Is 
so  weU  established  that  It  Is  a  bartc  part  of 
the  agricultural  program  of  the  area.  Sec- 
ond, flsh  Is  the  only  crop  developed  In  the 
past  generation  that  offers  an  opportunity 
to  diversify  the  agriculture  of  this  area. 
Third,  It  is  a  natural  addition  to  the  cultural 
practices  now  used  In  rice-soybean  farming. 
That  Is,  It  completes  a  triad  of  rlce-flsh- 
bean  rotation.  Fourth,  even  In  Its  present 
primitive  state,  flsh  farming  oan  be  proflt- 
able,  sometimes  yielding  gross  Income  and 
net  proflts  exceeding  those  of  rice,  as  seen 
In  the  following  table. 

PEB-ACRE  RETURNS  FROM  VARIOUS   FARMING  PRACTICES 
IN  ARKANSAS  ■ 


Crop 


Production 
Gross  n«t>> 


Rica  (yMd  SO  hHndrodweight.  price 

^  ***>)-     J240.00 

Soybeans,  .rngated  (yield  3«  busheh, 

price  J2.35) 19.30 

Soybeans,  nonlrrinted  (yield  30 

bustieh.  price  12.35) 70  50 

Oats  (yield  70  bushels,  price  (taSO). .  56. 00 

Catfish,  intensive 450  00 

Catfish,  finfsrlingi* '  I,00o!o0 

Mixed  fish  species 2' 00 

Golden  shiners. 307^  70 

Fathead  minnows "  300  00 

Mdfish' ;■;;  1,00000 

Sport  ftsh.  fingertinp 200.00 

Sport  fish,  food  size 25  00 

!">«»'- 10,000.00 

Fee  fishing,  extensive 15  00 

Fs«liahin|,cstlisli' 1,000  00 


$142.60 
50.05 

36.78 

22.52 
150.00 
500.00 

20.00 
200.00 
200.00 
500.  OU 
100.00 

20.00 
2,000.00 

12.00 
350.00 


'Arable  crop  figures  by  Dr.  Troy  Muflins,  Department  of 
Agriculture  Economics.  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayettevllle 
Aril,  tor  1968 

>  These  estimates  reflect  current  yields  lor  better  farmers. 

» This  IS  not  net,  but  is  return  to  capital  invested  in  land,  to 
operator's  management,  and  to  risk  of  staying  in  business  Land 
investment  cost  would  be  approximately  J27  per  acre  (J450  per 
acre  at  S  percent)  and  should  be  subtracted  from  "production 
n^'  to  calcolate  real  "net  " 

<  Specialized  types  of  culture. 

Many  farmers  have  Idle  land  which  cannot 
be  planted  In  cotton,  rice,  or  bean,  either  be- 


oaiise  of  crop  controls  or  becaxise  of  the  mar- 
gin of  proflts.  In  Arkansas  alone  there  are 
about  3.6  million  acres  of  land  that  could  be 
used  for  flsh  farming.  If  about  10,000  acres  of 
catflsh  brought  4  million  dollars  In  1968,  the 
Income  from  3.6  million  acres  becomes  stag- 
gering. In  contrast,  the  natural  habitat  and 
man-made  Impoundments  above  1,000  acres 
for  commercial  species  of  flsh  in  the  Missouri 
River  basin  Is  2,367,000  acres  with  annual 
yield  lees  than  3  million  pounds  of  flsh,  with 
a  value  of  well  under  $1  million.  The  pros- 
pect of  Improving  that  flahery  is  limited.  The 
prospect  for  pond  production  In  the  South- 
Central  States  Is  limited  mostly  by  techno- 
logical development,  farmer  enterprise,  and 
product  merchandising. 

A  market  for  the  flsh  Is  there,  waiting. 
More  than  70  percent  of  all  flsh  products  used 
in  this  country  are  imported.  Growing  con- 
sumption of  fish  products  and  the  growing 
population  will  Increase  the  need  for  fish. 

This  Is  the  picture,  and  it  may  appear  too 
rosy.  Look  at  flsh  farming  prospects  In  an- 
other way.  In  this  country  financial  Institu- 
tions, whether  private  or  government-spon- 
sored, are  notoriously  successful.  Until  the 
early  I960's  no  bank  or  other  loan  company 
would  finance  a  flsh  op)eratlon.  The  viewpoint 
has  changed,  so  that  about  the  same  rules 
are  applied  to  flsh  farming  as  to  any  other 
tjrpe  of  agriculture.  The  early  loans  were  to 
minnow  farmers.  Over  the  years  the  number 
and  size  of  the  loans  have  Increased  to  meet 
the  growth  of  the  catflsh  farming  industry. 
The  Production  Credit  Association  has  re- 
ported there  had  never  been  a  default  in  pay- 
ment from  flsh  farmers  and  no  serious  dlfO- 
culty  In  collection.  Now,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  financing  catflsh  farmers 
In  the  vicinity  of  Jasper,  Texas.  Confidence  In 
the  fledgling  Industry  by  flnanclal  groups  as- 
sures landowners  that  flsh  farming  has  con- 
siderable promise  of  success. 

There  are  fringe  beneflts  In  flsh  farming. 
First,  let  us  consider  rice.  Rice  plants  require 
large  amounts  of  nitrogen  ($7  to  114  per 
acre)  to  produce  high  grain  yields.  Much  of 
the  usable  nitrogen  can  come  from  the  soil, 
and  agriculture  is  one  of  the  least  expensive 
ways  to  make  It  available  to  the  plants.  The 
Rice  Experiment  Station,  Stuttgart,  Ark., 
foimd  as  much  as  224  lbs.  of  nitrogen/acre 
In  reservoir  soils,  most  of  it  as  highly  stable 
ammonium.  Too  much  nitrogen  may  make 
rice  grow  rank  and  lodge.  But  lodging  may 
be  prevented.  Soy  beans  can  follow  rice,  and 
much  of  the  nitrogen  will  be  removed.  Farm- 
ers report  much  higher  yields  of  both  rice 
and  beans  following  flsh. 

Rice  farming  holds  some  water  on  the 
land,  delaying  Its  return  to  the  sea.  Flsh 
farming  holds  much  more  water  for  a  longer 
time,  thus  conserving  this  lmp>ortant  re- 
source. It  does  more.  It  Improves  the  subsoil 
moisture.  Improves  the  texture  of  the  soil, 
and  may  provide  a  supplemental  source  of 
irrigation  water.  Already  some  flsh-rlce  farm- 
ers are  pumping  water  through  flah  ponds 
and  then  Irrigating  rice  from  the  ponds.  The 
beneflts  appear  to  be  considerable.  The  aera- 
tion of  groundwater  removes  the  Iron  present 
In  most  wells.  The  vegetation  desalts  the 
water,  making  rice  land  last  longer  before 
rotation  becomes  essential.  Nitrogen  levels  are 
relatively  unaffected  by  the  procedure,  and 
lodging  Is  probably  not  a  danger. 

There  are  still  other  beneflts  from  flsh 
farming.  This  water  use  is  in  keeping  with 
the  nation's  philosophy  of  total  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
allows  the  harvest  of  a  cash  crop,  produces 
large  poundages  per  acre  of  needed  animal 
protein,  and  t>eautifles  the  landscape.  It  cer- 
tainly may  Increase  recreational  values  of 
land  for  duck  hunting,  sport  flshlng,  frog 
hunting,  and  trapping,  and  esthetic  values 
for  biologists,  photographers,  and  nature 
lovers. 

What  are  the  future  limitations,  problems 
and  pitfalls  that  await  the  flsh  farmer? 


Many  animal  husbandry  problems  hav« 
been  reasonably  well  solved.  Scientists  work* 
Ing  with  the  Industry  feel  confident  that  the 
fundamentals  of  spawning,  disease  control 
and  feeding  are  well-enough  understood  that 
the  knowledgeable  flsh  farmer  can  grow  % 
profitable  crop.  In  the  last  5  years  several 
farmers  have  learned  to  raise  up  to  2,000 
pounds  of  catflsh  per  acre.  But  when  he  raises 
this  many  flab,  be  has  a  problem.  He  has  a 
market;  hU  flsh  are  In  40-acre  ponds,  let  « 
say;  be  can  seine  all  40  acres,  which  meana 
that  he  may  draw  to  the  pond  bank  as  mucti 
as  40  to  60  thousand  pounds  of  flsh.  What 
then?  This  is  too  many  flsh  to  handle  quickly 
by  hand,  and  the  flsh  are  perishable.  No  one 
can  yet  count,  weigh,  and  load  this  many  fl«h 
quickly  enough  to  prevent  death  or  spoilage 
Pew  trucks  au-e  big  enough  to  haul  as  much 
as  10,000  lbs.  per  load.  Thus,  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  mechanical  harveatlng  and  better  logis- 
tics are  necessary  to  get  the  farmer's  flsh  to 
market.  Research  Is  already  underway  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  s<Mne  recent  develop- 
ments  have  Improved  the  situation. 

Another  limitation  on  expansion  in  the 
distant  future  may  be  the  lack  of  adequate 
water,  but  here  again  there  is  research  di- 
rected at  reclaiming,  reconditioning,  and 
reuse  of  water. 

The  use  of  some  abandoned  land,  such  u 
diverted  cotton  acreage,  may  be  Impossible 
owing  to  the  accumulation  of  pesticides, 
such  as  endrin,  toxaphene.  dleldrln,  and 
others.  These  chemicals  are  not  readily  de- 
graded In  aquatic  or  arable  crop  environ- 
ments. 

Where  do  we  stand,  then?  A  fledgling  in- 
dustry Is  off  the  ground.  It's  based  on  sound 
enough  foundations  to  merit  flnanclal  back- 
ing. There  Is  a  growing  demand  for  flsh,  both 
for  food  and  for  sport  flshlng.  PUh  farming 
Is  a  sound  conservation  practice  with  many 
fringe  beneflts.  It  can  Improve  the  yields  of 
rice  and  beans.  It  Is  certainly  a  more  profit- 
able crop  than  beans  and  even  promises  to 
be  more  profltable  than  rice.  Flsh  give  t 
high  retxirn  per  acre  In  protein.  This  protein 
Is  needed,  and  the  markets  are  available. 
Mllllona  of  acres  of  land  are  still  available 
for  the  expansion  of  flsh  farming,  and,  if 
properly  used,  the  water  is  still  there. 

What  happens  from  here  on  will  depend 
upon  both  basic  and  applied  research  and 
the  confidence  that  land  owners  have  In  that 
research. 


IS  THERE  A  DAVIS-BACON  FOR  THE 
SALARIES  OP  BANK  OFFICIALS? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoas  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  weeks,  the  President  and  his 
economic  advisers  have  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  the  wages  paid  workers,  partic- 
ularly those  In  the  construction  industry. 
The  President  has  become  so  concerned 
about  these  wages  that  he  has  now  sus- 
pended the  Davis-Bacon  Act  which  re- 
quired contractors  to  pay  the  prevailing 
wage  on  any  construction  built  under 
Government  contracts. 

With  all  of  this  excitement  over  wages 
for  workers,  I  presume  that  the  President 
will  be  the  first  to  Jump  in  and  denounce 
the  new  salary  increases  for  the  Nation's 
bank  executives  annoimced  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times.  Surely,  if  a  con- 
struction worker's  wages  are  inflationary, 
a  million  dollar  a  year  salary  for  David 
Rockefeller  must  be  placed  in  the  same 
category.  I  trust  that  the  President  does 
not  believe  that  different  economic  prin- 
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ciples  apply  to  construction  workers  and 
bank  executives. 

The  New  York  Times,  this  morning, 
March  16,  says: 

The  heads  of  the  nation's  largest  banks — 
which  enjoyed  sharp  Increases  In  proflts  In 
the  recession  year  of  1970 — generally  were  re- 
warded with  higher  salaries  last  year. 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  David 
Rockefeller — who  I  must  admit  worked 
hard  all  year  In  explaining  away  high 
interest  rates — ^wins  the  all-time  prize 
for  compensation  in  the  banking  indus- 
try. The  Times  says : 

However,  the  over-all  prize  for  both  com- 
pensation and  dividends — and  a  mark  that 
U  unlikely  soon  to  be  challenged — belongs 
to  David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  and  iU  largest  Individual 
stockholder.  All  told,  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
his  family  received  $976,136  from  Chase  last 
year  In  salary.  "thrift-Incentive"  awards  and 
dividends — Including  Mr.  Rockefeller's  share 
In  the  dividends  paid  to  two  corporations 
in  which  he  holds  an  interest. 

And  Chase  Manhattan  Is  making  sure 
that  there  will  never  be  any  poverty  in 
David  Rockefeller's  futiu-e.  They  have 
voted  him  a  life-long  annual  pension  of 
$116,883.  The  Times  story  goes  on  to  re- 
late that  the  increase  in  bank  profits  also 
brought  Mr.  Rockefeller  an  additional 
$74,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  colleagues  at  the  club 
didn't  exactly  suffer  last  year.  The  New 
York  Times  reports  that  John  M.  Meyer, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Com- 
pany and  its  principal  subsidiary,  the 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  re- 
ceived $276,250  In  compensation  last  year. 

To  help  meet  the  inflationary  costs. 
A.  W.  Clausen,  president  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  received  a  salary  Increase  of 
$94,000  in  1970:  Richard  P.  Cooley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  San 
Francisco  received  a  $51,000  increase  in 
salary  and  Donald  P.  Graham,  chairman 
of  the  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
it  Trust  in  Chicago  received  a  raise  of 
$30,000. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on  and  apparently 
covers  the  entire  range  of  top  bank 
executives  in  the  Nation.  What  the  Times 
story  does  not  reveal  are  the  stock  op- 
tions which  have  become  a  lucrative  and 
complex  means  of  increasing  the  com- 
pensation of  the  top  bank  officials. 

I  trust  that  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodg- 
son is  on  his  way  to  Wall  Street  right  now 
to  warn  these  bank  presidents  about  ex- 
cessive salary  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Times  article,  en- 
titled, "Salaries  Rise  for  Heads  of 
Banks": 

(From  The  New  York  Times,  March  16,  1971] 
Salaries  Rise  ros  Heads  of  BAmcs 

The  heads  of  the  nation's  largest  banks — 
which  enjoyed  sharp  Increases  In  proflts  In 
the  recession  year  of  1970 — generally  were  re- 
warded with  higher  salaries  last  year.  This 
was  the  principal  conclusion  to  emerge  from 
the  annual  survey  by  The  New  York  "nmes 
of  compensation  of  senior  banking  officials. 

The  nation's  hlgheat-pald  banker  last  year 
In  terms  of  direct  compensation  was  John 
M.  Meyer  Jr.,  chairman  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  and  Its  principal  subsidiary,  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company.  Mr.  Meyer,  who 
has  held  this  distinction  for  some  years,  re- 


ceived $276,260  last  year,  up  $10,000  from 
the  combined  salary,  additional  comp>ensatlon 
and  proflt  sharing  that  he  received  In  1969. 
However,  the  over-all  prize  for  both  com- 
pensation and  dividends — and  a  mark  that 
Is  unlikely  soon  to  be  challenged — belongs  to 
David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  Chaae 
Manhattan  Bank  and  Its  largest  Individual 
stockholder.  All  told.  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his 
family  received  $976,136  from  Chase  laat 
year  In  salary,  "thrift-Incentive"  awards  and 
dividends — including  Mr.  Rockefeller's  share 
In  the  dividends  paid  to  two  corporations  in 
which  he  holds  an  Interest. 

Furthermore,  on  retirement  Mr.  Rockefeller 
will  be  entitled  to  a  life-long  annual  pen- 
sion of  $116,883. 

Additionally,  the  increase  in  Chase's  an- 
nual dividend  rate  to  $2.00  from  $1.80  a 
share — which  was  announced  last  year  ef- 
fective with  the  flrst  quarterly  paynxent  in 
1971 — win  give  Mr.  Rockefeller  an  additional 
$74,000  a  year. 

The  biggest  dollar  Increase  In  compensa- 
tion last  year  (roughly  $94,000)  went  to 
A.  W.  (Tom)  Clausen,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  reflecting  his  promotion  to  be 
the  chief  executive  of  the  nation's  largest 
bank.  , 

But  Mr.  Clausen's  comi>ensatlon  of  $171,- 
190  last  year,  was  well  under  the  more  than 
$200,000  paid  to  his  predecessor  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive. Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  during  1969. 
his  last  year  before  retirement. 

Richard  P.  Cooley,  president  of  the  Wells 
Fargo  Bank  in  San  Francisco,  received  a 
whopping  increase  of  $51,000  In  salary  and 
beneflts  and  Donald  P.  Oraham,  chairman 
of  the  Continental  nunols  National  Bank 
and  Trust  In  Chicago,  got  a  raise  of  almost 
$80,000. 

R.  E.  ("Jeff")  McNelU  Jr..  who  retired  this 
winter  as  chairman  of  the  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Company,  got  a  raise  of  al- 
most $20,000  last  year,  over  1969  and  WU- 
11am  H.  Moore,  chairman  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company,  got  a  $10,000  raise,  as  did 
Oaylord  A.  Freeman  Jr.  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  and  Frederick  O.  Lairkin  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  Security  Pacific  National 
Bank. 

Pensions  of  more  than  $100,000  a  year  are 
becoming  fairly  common  In  the  stratosphere 
of  the  banking  profession.  The  highest  pen- 
sion to  which  the  present  generation  of 
senior  bank  management  will  become  en- 
titled Is  apparently  the  $139,696  a  year  that 
Walter  B.  Wrlston,  chairman  of  the  Tint 
National  City  Bank,  Is  due  to  get  when  he 
reaches  retirement  age  of  66  in  1984,  Mr. 
Freeman,  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, Is  In  line  for  an  annual  stipend  of 
$121,760,  among  other  pensions  in  the  $100,- 
000-plus  class. 


MEDICAL  DISCHARGES  AND  TREAT- 
MENT FOR  DRUG  DEPENDENT 
SERVICEMEN 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  be  discharged  from 
active  military  service  by  reason  of  phys- 
ical disability  when  such  members  are 
suffering  from  drug  dependency,  to  au- 
thorize the  civil  commitment  of  such 
members  after  their  discharge,  and  for 
other  purposes.  This  is  the  third  of  my 
anticrlme  bills  I  began  introducing  dur- 
ing the  last  2  weeks. 

The  problem  of  drug  abuse  In  the  mili- 
tary has  preyed  heavily  on  my  mind  over 


the  last  several  months.  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  reports  of  the  Senate,  the 
House  and  the  Pentagon  on  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  drugs  by  our  service 
personnel  in  the  United  States,  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  Vietnam. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  especially 
acute  in  Vietnam. 

Hearings  before  the  Congress  have 
proved  that  in  the  last  few  months,  South 
Vietnam  has  been  flooded  with  the  most 
powerful  heroin  available  anywhere.  The 
Army  chemists  have  put  it  in  the  98-100 
percent  pure  range.  A  vial  of  this  heroin 
is  available  to  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  in  Vietnam  for  just  a  few  dollars. 
This  sudden  availability  of  potent  heroin 
has  resulted  in  a  dramatic  increase  in 
overdose  deaths  of  our  soldiers.  In  just 
a  3 -month  period  last  year  in  Vietnam 
there  were  89  such  overdose  deaths  re- 
ported. 

The  frequency  of  marihuana  use  by  our 
troops  is  at  an  alltime  high.  Marihuana 
is  readily,  easily,  and  cheaply  available  to 
every  soldier  in  every  town  and  hamlet 
in  Vietnam  where  the  weed  is  grown 
abundantly  and  sold  cheaply  to  our 
troops  by  the  local  population. 

The  estimates  on  the  percentage  of 
troops  smoking  marihuana  vary,  but 
there  is  no  basic  disagreement  aa  the 
proposition  that  large  amounts  are  in- 
volved— ^perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands. 
But  Vietnam  is  not  the  only  area  where 
we  have  problems. 

In  1970,  7,000  sailors  and  marines  were 
discharged  for  illegal  drug  activity. 

That  is  enough  men  to  completnent 
three  aircraft  carriers. 

Until  August  of  last  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  military  serv- 
ices were  doggedly  claiming  that  while 
the  use  of  drugs  was  widespread  among 
youth  not  in  the  Armed  Forces,  it  was 
not  a  major  problem  among  those  in  uni- 
form. 

Such  claims  were  viewed  with  consid- 
erable skepticism  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, by  men  in  and  out  of  the  services, 
and  particularly  by  military  personnel 
and  newsmen  in  Vietnam. 

Finally,  thanks  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Mack,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs,  who  is  charged  with 
determining  the  size  and  nature  of  the 
problem  among  those  in  uniform,  the 
Defense  Department  has  finally  admitted 
to  a  problem  of  unbelievable  proportions. 
I  have  had  firsthand  experience  with 
the  drug  user  In  combat  situations.  I 
served  with  the  9th  Infantry  Regiment 
in  Korea  and  participated  in  many  com- 
bat actions  in  that  war. 

Even  in  those  years  we  had  problems 
with  drug  users  in  the  service.  The  sit- 
uation got  so  bad  we  had  to  lock  up  the 
morphine  syrettes  carried  by  some  of  the 
medics  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
drug-using  troops. 

But  only  a  fraction  of  our  soldiers  were 
drug  users  in  that  war. 

From  Defense  Department  reports  I 
have  read  and  from  testimony  before  the 
House  and  Senate,  it  now  appears  that  in 
1971  we  may  have  more  dnig  users  in  the 
services  than  nonusers. 

Admiral  Mack  has  publicly  stated  that 
the  only  thing  that  will  save  our  men 
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from  the  tremendous  drug  problem  in 
Vietnam  Is  troop  withdrawal. 

I  flatly  reject  this  and  I  have  a  far 
better  solution. 

When  the  Pentae<»i  admits  drug-using 
soldiers  have  been  Icilled  that  should  not 
have,  that  platoons  have  been  put  in 
danger  because  of  drug  users,  and  that 
some  combat  units  have  lost  their  effec- 
tiveness because  of  drug  abuse,  it  is  time 
we  took  steps  to  separate  such  troops 
from  the  service  and  treat  and  rehabili- 
tate them  under  a  sound,  organized  pro- 
gram of  medical-psychiatric  treatment. 

Our  very  survival  as  a  nation  may  de- 
pend (m  such  a  program. 

As  a  Washington  Star  editorial  writer 
pointed  out  in  September,  1970: 

Perhaps  the  most  tightly  held  secret — if, 
indeed,  the  facts  are  known — la  the  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  narcotics  has  contributed 
to  America's  falltire  to  gain  a  military  vic- 
tory In  Southeast  Asl&. 

The  situation  is  critical  and  demands 
the  immediate  attention  of  both  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Federal  authorities.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  disastrous  drug  sit- 
uation fimong  the  troops  has  spilled  over 
into  civilian  life  as  our  QI's  return  home. 

Ikiy  bUl  would  attack  the  drug  problem 
not  only  in  the  military,  but  here  at  home 
where  drug  abuse  and  dependency  has 
been  compounded  by  returning  service- 
men who  have  become  "dope  fiends" 
while  serving  their  country. 

Under  present  discharge  procedures, 
these  drug-using  troops  are  released  back 
onto  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
unknown  to  local  authorities.  This  is  true 
in  my  own  city  of  New  York  where 
"strung  out"  Vietnam  veterans  are  turn- 
ing up  at  BeUevxK  or  in  our  police  sta- 
tions under  arrest  for  drug-related 
crimes. 

My  district  in  New  York  is  a  perfect 
example  of  what  I  have  been  talking 
about.  I  have  had  many  cases  of  dis- 
traught parents  writing  to  me  of  the 
problems  they  have  encountered  trying 
to  get  help  for  their  sons. 

One  particular  case  stands  out  in  my 
mind,  of  a  young  Army  enlistee  from 
Staten  Island  who  was  offered  drugs  by 
his  sergeant  as  soon  as  his  basic  training 
began.  He  experimented  with  the  dnigs 
occasionally  at  first,  but  mantiged  to  stay 
away  from  continued  use  until  he  was 
transferred  to  Germany  where  he  be- 
came addicted.  He  requested  assignment 
to  Vietnam,  but  before  being  sent  there, 
realized  the  difficulty  that  he  was  in  and 
went  to  an  Army  doctor  for  help. 

The  doctor  told  him  to  retiun  to  his 
company. 

He  went  home  and  asked  his  parents 
for  help. 

They  took  him  to  more  Army  doctors 
and  to  an  Army  chaplain. 

No  one  could  give  him  any  help  and, 
finally,  after  spending  the  night  locked 
up  in  a  cell  sleeping  on  the  floor  he 
attempted  to  take  his  life. 

Even  though  he  made  one  last  desper- 
ate effort  to  get  help,  none  was  available. 

Now  he  is  f«w;ing  a  court-martial  for 
possesslcHi  of  drugs  although  he  and  his 
family  have  repeatedly  requested  that  he 
receive  medical  attention  at  the  Federal 
hospital  at  Lexington,  Ky. 


In  another  case  from  my  district,  a 
young  marine  was  recommended  for  an 
undesirable  discharge  for  the  use  aind 
possession  of  dangerous  drugs.  He  had 
previously  been  reprimanded,  unofficially, 
by  his  commanding  officer  and  advised 
of  his  possible  court-martial  if  he  con- 
tinued to  use  drugs.  In  checking  out  this 
case  the  marine's  commanding  officer 
stated  in  a  letter  to  me  that  the  young 
man  was  facing  an  appearance  before 
an  administrative  discharge  hearing 
board  and  that,  to  quote  the  colonel: 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  the  Marine 
Oorps  does  not  currently  have  facilities  avail- 
able for  use  as  rehabilitation  centers  for  the 
care  of  drug  offenders.  In  view  of  this,  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Ck)rps  has  au- 
thorized discharge  of  habitual  offenders. 

If  convicted  by  court-martial,  the  dis- 
charge will  be  punitive;  that  is,  bad  con- 
duct or  dishonorable. 

If  he  receives  a  less  than  honorable 
discharge  the  young  man  will  have  to 
carry  this  stigma  to  the  end  of  his  life 
because 'a  change  in  discharge  papers  is 
almost  impossible  to  get. 

This  is  Just  one  of  many  examples  of 
the  military's  admitted  inability  to  cope 
with  this  serious  problem. 

The  armed  services  of  the  United 
States  are  the  best  in  the  world  and  they 
should  occupy  their  time  with  their  pri- 
mary function,  the  defense  of  this  coim- 
try. 

It  is  too  much  to  ask  that  each  service 
set  up  huge  programs  to  rehabilitate  and 
treat  drug  abusers.  That  is  why  I  have 
proposed  that  servicemen  who  do  become 
seriously  involved  with  drugs  be  made 
eligible  for  the  programs  set  up  under  the 
Federal  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

We  should  provide  the  very  best  of 
care  for  all  of  our  returning  veterans  and 
this  includes  adequate  treatment  for  drug 
dependency. 

That  is  precisely  what  my  bill  will  do. 

Such  drug  abusers  would  be  under  con- 
finement which  I  am  certain  will  reduce 
the  possibility  malingerers  using  the  law 
to  evade  military  service. 

In  my  discussions  with  the  Pentagon 
many  military  men  have  expressed  a  fear 
that  large  numbers  of  troops  would  in 
fact  become  drug  adlcts  in  order  to  avoid 
military  service. 

I  strongly  feel  that  anyone  whose  per- 
sonality is  so  defective  as  to  purposefully 
make  himself  a  drug  addict,  facing  the 
possibility  of  long  years  of  hospital  con- 
flnement,  is  not  the  type  of  individual 
that  should  be  allowed  to  wear  the  xinl- 
form  of  an  American  serviceman. 

The  psychiatric  and  medical  personnel 
in  our  Armed  Forces  are  the  best  in  the 
world. 

I  have  been  advised  by  experts  In  the 
field  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  weed  out  the  truly  addicted  service- 
men who  need  help  from  those  who 
would  feign  addiction  to  avoid  military 
service. 

Under  present  military  rules,  the  use 
of  illicit  drugs  is  outlawed.  Regulations 
require  that  drug  addicts  be  discharged 
with  something  other  than  an  honorable 
discharge.  Because  drug  addicts  are 
usually  involved  in  some  other  form  of 


misconduct — which  Is,  in  the  main, 
caused  by  their  drug  use — they  are  rou- 
tinely processed  out  of  the  service  for  rea- 
sons other  than  drug  addiction. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
that  narcotic  addiction  is  an  illneas 
rather  than  a  crime. 

The  proposition  of  addiction  being  a 
medical  problem  Is  a  matter  of  Federal 
law.  llie  Congress  recognized  that  in  1966 
when  for  the  first  time  in  history  it  pro- 
vided an  alternative  to  Jail  for  thoee 
Federal  offenders  adjudged  to  be  addicts 
and  Ukely  to  be  rehabilitated. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  state- 
ment, the  Military  Establishment  has 
finally  accepted  the  distasteful  fact  that 
drug  abuse  in  all  services,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  has  been  increasing  at  a  star- 
tling rate  and  that  during  the  last  2 
years,  the  rate  of  Increase  of  addicted 
servicemen  has  gone  literally  right  off  the 
charts. 

The  hit  or  miss,  fragmented  attempts 
of  the  armed  services  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem have  not  proven  successful. 

The  amnesty  programs  are  not  work- 
ing. 

That  is  why  we  in  Congress  must  rec- 
ognize the  disastrous  nature  of  the  drug- 
abuse  problem  in  the  military  and  take 
inunediate  action  to  solve  the  problem 
not  only  on  an  Immediate,  but  on  a  long- 
term  bsisls. 

Military  leaders,  combat  commanders, 
physicians,  and  psychiatrists  who  han- 
dle this  problem  dally  in  Vietnam  agree 
with  my  approach. 

They  support  the  medical  approach 
toward  the  problem  which  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  I  introduce  today  be- 
cause they  confirm  that  the  amnesty 
programs  are  not  working. 

I  have  discussed  this  approach  with 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  authoritiet 
on  the  drug  problem  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  Jon 
Steinberg.  Mr.  Steinberg,  who  is  cur- 
rently the  administrator  of  the  office  of 
the  district  attorney  of  Philadelphia, 
won  a  Bronze  Star  from  the  Army  and  a 
commendation  from  the  U.8.  Congress 
for  his  on-the-spot  investigations  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  military,  particularly 
in  Vietnam. 

He  has  been  described  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
as  "one  of  the  best  Informed  Americans" 
on  drug  abuse  in  the  military. 

At  my  request,  Mr.  Steinberg  studied 
my  bill  and  the  other  bills  that  are  and 
have  been  before  the  Congress  which 
attempt  to  handle  the  problem  of  drug- 
addicted  servicemen. 

Mr.  Steinberg  personally  told  me  that 
"the  Murphy  bill  Is  by  far  the  best  pro- 
gram before  the  Congress  to  handle  the 
problem  of  drug-dependent  serviceinea 
Not  only  is  It  an  excellent  piece  of  legis- 
lation, but  when  it  is  combined  with  your 
recently  Introduced  "Drug  Dependent 
Persons  RehabUitation  Act  of  1971,'  it 
will  provide  the  most  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  handling  our 
addicted  and  drug- dependent  troops  ever 
available  in  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Steinberg  has  also  written  to  me 
in  a  letter  dated  March  8,  1971,  of  his 
support  for  my  bill  and  I  Include  the 
letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
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District  Attowitt's  Omcx, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  8.  1971. 
Hon.  John  M.  Motwht. 
Raybum.  Houae  Offlce  BuiUUng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  CoNCRSssifAN  MuiPHT:  I  havc  read 
over  your  proptosed  legislation  concerning 
treatment  of  mlllti  -y  drug  abuaera.  As  one 
who  Is  full;  aware  of  the  deat.i  and  de- 
struction which  drugs  cause  young  Ameri- 
cans, I  think  ibat  your  bill  Is  by  far  the 
most  comprehensive  of  any  proposed  legis- 
lation which  I  have  seen  on  the  subject. 

The  fact  that  your  bUl  will  make  all  of 
Title  3  of  the  Narcotics  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act's  civil  procedures  applicable  in  the  case 
of  petitions  filed  by  persons  separated  from 
the  service  and  that  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Mlllt:  ry  Justice  Is  amended  so  that  you 
have  established  statutory  penalty  provisions 
applicable  to  drug  offensrs  under  Title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code,  make  your  bill  the 
most  defliUtlve  on  the  subject. 

I  commen-*  you  for  your  forthright  stand 
or  this  most  controversial  subject. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  efforts  In  be- 
half of  these  troubled  young  Americans  who, 
without  your  proposals,  would  have  no 
chance  for  a  successful  future. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  your 
efforts  in  the  future,  please  feel  free  to  con- 
tact me. 

Sincerely, 

JON  STTINSnO, 

Adminittrative  Aide. 

He  interviewed  scores  of  military  offi- 
cers about  the  plan  I  offer  today  and  he 
told  me  that  the  majority  of  them  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  approach  taken 
in  my  bill. 

Mr.  Steinberg  personally  presented 
documentation  to  me  in  the  form  of  in- 
terviews he  had  with  these  men  which 
shows  their  support  for  my  approach. 

For  example:  Maj.  Jerome  Char,  the 
psychiatrist  for  the  101st  Airmobile  Divi- 
sion, estimated  that  anywhere  from  40 
to  50  percent  of  the  men  in  his  division 
experiment  with  or  are  hooked  on  hard 
drugs.  In  relation  to  that  high  drug  use 
rate.  Major  Char  made  the  following  ob- 
servations about  the  amnesty  program 
and  my  bill : 

(Under  the  Amnesty  Program)  a  man  Is 
supposed  to  turn  in  his  drugs,  seek  treatment, 
but  there  Is  no  real  treatment  available  for 
the  problem.  It  looks  to  me  that  the  whole 
philosophy  Is  sort  of  moral.  A  man  should 
turn  In  drugs  and  then  his  conscience  should 
catch  up  with  him  and  he  Just  Is  supposed 
to  use  his  own  willpower  to  stop  using  drugs. 
Which  Is  a  totally  ridiculous  idea.  To  adver- 
tise It  (the  Amnesty  Program)  as  the  answer 
to  the  problem  I  think  is  Incorrect,  because 
It  Just  doesn't  work.  The  program  (contained 
in  the  Murphy  Bill)  is  a  very  good  one  and 
I  think  the  authority  should  rest  with  the 
medical  people  In  the  Army.  If  It  is  deter- 
mined that  a  man  is  peychologloallv  or  phys- 
ically addicted  I  think  he  shovUd  bemedlcally 
removed  from  the  Army.  And  the  program 
contained  In  the  bill  would  be  a  very  good 
one  by  trying  to  help  these  people  when  they 
get  back  to  the  States  rather  than  by  throw- 
ing them  out  on  the  streets  where  they  have 
to  take  drugs. 

MaJ.  John  O.  Ives,  psychiatrist  for  the 
483d  Air  Force  Hospital  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay,  does  not  think  the  amnesty  program 
can  work  either.  He  said: 

What  we  are  doing  at  the  moment  (with 
the  Amnesty  Program)  I  do  not  consider  at 
all  adequate.  We  offer  an  Amnesty  Program 
which  consists  simply  of  an  amnesty.  A  per- 
son is  offered  the  chance  to  give  himself  up 
m  return  for  amnesty  from  prosecution  for 
anything  he  has  done  up  to  that  time.  After 


that  the  medical  people  see  the  person  and 
give  him  help  in  withdrawing  himself  from 
drugs.  We  can  do  this  quite  eSectlvely. 

However,  I  suspect  that  the  rates  of  return 
to  drugs  are  quite  high.  We  have  seen  many 
Individuals  who  have  returned  to  the  drug 
after  being  sent  back  to  their  units  here  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  made  certain  attempts  at 
aftercare  but  these  have  been  un£ucces8- 
ful.  I  feel  quite  strongly  that  because  of  the 
availability  of  drugs  here  In  Vietnam,  that 
it  Is  difficult,  extremely  difficult,  and  almost 
impoesible,  to  treat  and  expect  a  troop  who 
has  been  on  heroin  to  stay  off  heroin  once 
he  is  returned  to  his  unit.  Consequently,  I 
agree  with  Colonel  Bowen's  proposal  that 
people  who  have  been  addicted  to  heroin 
here  In  Vietnam  should  be  evacuated  to  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  possible. 

Col.  William  Bethea.  XXIV  Corps  sur- 
geon, said  the  drug  problem  in  Vietnam 
is  uncontrollable  under  existing  condi- 
tions for  discharge  and  treatment.  He 
said: 

If  we  took  all  the  psychlatrUts  In  the  U.S. 
Army,  we  wouldn't  have  enough  medical 
men  to  treat  the  drug  abusers  in  Vietnam. 

Lt.  Col.  Lawrence  E.  Ison,  brigade  sur- 
geon, 1/5  Infantry  Division,  mechanized 
said  that  drug  addiction  should  be  treated 
as  a  medical  problem,  as  it  Is  in  civilian 
life,  and  said  of  the  Murphy  bill: 

The  discbarge  and  treatment  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill  would  be  a  great  help. 

Col.  Jasper  C.  Vance,  XXTV  Corps  pro- 
vost marshal,  said : 

I  am  completely  against  giving  a  man  a 
dishonorable  discharge  for  his  drug  use.  It's 
a  medical  problem.  We  owe  it  to  the  man 
and  to  our  country. 

Col.  George  A.  Robinson,  Commander 
of  the  355  TacticaJ  Fighter  Wing,  Air 
Force,  said  the  existing  policy  of  dis- 
charge for  military  drug  atmsers  is  not 
acceptable.  He  said: 

We  wait  and  allow  a  man  to  get  in  more 
serious  trouble  until  we  can  get  rid  of  him 
by  dumping  him  on  society  where  hell  even 
get  Into  bigger  trouble. 

MaJ.  Richard  Cameron,  the  Ist  Air 
Cavalry  Division  psychiatrist,  claimed 
that  the  amnesty  program  does  not  work, 
and  as  to  treatment  which  could  work, 
he  said: 

(The  Amnesty  Program)  sort  of  reminds 
me  of  how  we  are  approaching  pollution  in 
the  United  States.  The  Army  tat  years  has 
been  sort  of  painting  Its  own  hoiise,  sort  of 
dumping  these  people  back  in  society,  and 
I  certainly  think  that  we  have  to  do  more. 
I'm  not  sure  this  Is  the  Army's  Job,  but 
I  think  the  dviUan  community  has  to  do 
something  with  these  people. 

Col.  CloUlde  D.  Bowen,  the  USARV 
psychiatric  consultant  who  is  the  top 
military  psychiatrist  in  Vietnam,  said: 

Certainly  the  military  cannot  do  it  here 
(treat  drug  addicts)  In  Vietnam.  I  would 
think  the  only  possibility  would  be  to  return 
these  people  to  the  States,  with  the  possi- 
bility that  they  would  have  some  center  there 
or  some  type  of  organization  there  to  treat 
these  people.  But  I  don't  think  that  this  is 
really  the  mission  of  the  Army,  that  is  the 
point.  Yes  I  do  agree  with  this  approach 
(that  recommended  In  the  Murphy  bill). 
I  think  the  one  thing  that  we  would  have  to 
watch  In  Vietnam  though  would  be  to  carry 
out  testing  to  be  sure  that  they  are  truly 
addicted  to  drugs  .  .  .  We  do  have  some  of 
these  things  available  to  va.  We  are  getting 
Nallne  In  the  country,  and  we  are  going  to 
be  using  It  to  test  if  people  are  truly  addicted. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  need 
for  this  legislation  is  well  documented. 
T^e  military  is  not  particularly  equipped 
to  become  involved  in  long-range  pro- 
grams of  drug  rehabilitation  and  this  bill; 
if  enacted  into  law.  will  provide  the 
needed  fiexibillty  In  Department  of  De- 
fense drug  abuse  policy,  which  will  bene- 
fit both  the  services  and  the  drug-ad- 
dicted or  dependent  servicemen. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  pro- 
vides— 

For  the  physical  disability  separation 
from  lervlce  of  drug-depei^ent  and 
drug-addicted  military  personnel; 

For  their  civil  commitment  to  treat- 
ment under  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1966.  and 

For  penalties  for  dnig  offenses  that  are 
commensurate  with  those  provided  for  in 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970. 

My  bill  will  make  all  of  tlUe  m  (rf  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act's 
civil  procedures  applicable  in  the  case  of 
petitions  filed  by  persons  separated  from 
the  service.  This  means  that  it  provides 
for  the  same  hearing  and  examination 
that  NARA  provides. 

Further,  in  my  bill,  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  is  amended  so  that,  in 
effect,  I  have  established  statutory  pen- 
alty provisions  applicable  to  drug  of- 
fenses under  section  934  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

I  feel  the  same  progressive  treatment 
of  young  drug  offenders  we  provided  for 
in  the  new  drug  law  Congress  passed  in 
1970  should  apply  to  our  young  service- 
men as  well. 

A  19-year-old  serviceman  who  is  an 
addict  should  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  a  19-year-old  civilian. 

Justice  dictates  that  we  do  no  less. 

I  understand  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  has  introduced  a  companion  bill 
similar  to  mine  and  I  welcome  his  in- 
terest In  this  problem.  I  would  suggest 
he  study  my  bill,  and  Incorporate  the 
more  comprehensive  features  of  it  into 
the  final  version  of  any  legislation  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate. 

I  lu-ge  that  this  bill  be  given  the  earn- 
est consideration  of  each  Member  and 
that  it  be  enacted  without  imdue  delay. 


THE  18-YEAR-OLD  VOTE  BY  LAW  OR 
BY  USURPATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  15  mtautes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  will 
shortly  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  223,  the  18-year-old 
vote  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
giving  State  legislatures  an  opportunity 
to  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  ratify 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  apply  the 
18-year-old  vote  to  the  States. 

The  present  status  of  the  iS-year-old 
vote  is  uncertain  inasmuch  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  a  5-to-4  decision  had 
earlier  ruled  that  Congress  could  by  stat- 
ute amend  the  Constitution  as  to  Its^ 
but  not  to  the  States. 

Members  of  this  body,  some  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  even  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  are  well  aware 
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of  the  grave  threat  created  by  the 
passage  of  such  an  unconstitutional 
piece  of  legislation.  The  original  enact- 
ment evidenced  a  complete  breakdown 
In  the  constitutional  system.  First,  Con- 
gress passed  the  measure.  Second,  the 
President  signed  the  bill  that  even  he  re- 
garded unconstitutional;  and  finally,  the 
High  Court  bowed  to  media-created 
"public  opinion"  and  by  one  vote  con- 
firmed such  patently  illegal  legislation — 
a  classic  display  of  buckpassing. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Defend- 
ers of  the  American  ConstitutlOQ  Inc.. 
remaining  neutral  on  the  merits  of 
granting  the  18-year-old  vote,  has  dis- 
tributed a  most  informative  and  respon- 
sible statement  calling  for  the  repeal  of 
section  302  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970 — the  18-year-old 
vote  by  legislation — and  the  placing  of 
the  18-year-old  vote  Issue  before  the 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  in  the 
form  of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  as  \b  the  proper  method  to 
legally  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
our  basic  law. 

I  include  the  statement  and  accom- 
pansrlng  papers  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  commend  their  perusal  by  my 
colleagues: 
DtmraoLS  or  Tut  Akexican  Cokstitution, 

IWC.  AKNAlCDAUt,  Va..  Fkbucakt  15,  1971 
(Statement  urging  State  legislatures  to  me- 
morialize the  Congress) 

(1)  To  repeal,  as  usxirpatlous.  Section  302 
of  tbe  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970,  and 

(3)  To  place  before  the  States  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  for  approval  by 
three-fourths  thereof  to  authorize  persons 
from  18  to  20,  both  inclusive,  tbe  right  to 
vote  In  all  federal,  state  and  local  elections.' 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

The  Defenders  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion. Incorporated  (hereinafter  called  "The 
Defenders")  is  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  this  Statement  which  discusses 
what  leading  constitutional  scholars  and  ex- 
perts, and  other  Informed  p>ersona  must  sure- 
ly regard  as  the  most  serious  threat  to  con- 
stitutional government  In  the  United  States 
during  the  past  century. 

The  Defenders  is  not  a  political,  actlvlstlc 
organization.  It  takes  no  position  on  politi- 
cal policy  questions,  as  such.  It  Is  an  asso- 
ciation of  concerned  citizens  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution 
and  constitutional  government  In  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  non-profit,  education  and  in- 
formational organization. 

Tbe  Defenders  does  not  support  or  oppose 
the  policy  Involved  as  to  whether  18- year- 
olds  should  be  fully  recognized  as  qualifled 
and  authorized  to  vote  in  all  elections,  fed- 
eral and  state.  It  does  oppose  any  method  to 
accomplish  this,  other  than  through  estab- 
lished constitutional  means. 

The  Defenders  expresses  its  views  (1)  as  to 
tbe  manner  in  which  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, attempted  by  statute.  Instead  of 
through  an  appropriate  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  to  extend  to  18- 
year-olds  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections: 
(3)  the  failure  of  President  Nlxon  to  record 
In  our  constitutional  history  presidential  ob- 
jection to  this  usurpation  of  power  by  a  veto 
of  tbe  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970,  in  order  to  Influence  a  removal  of  this 
unsupportable  provision  from  tbe  Act  and 
(3)  tbe  lack  of  constlutional  Justification 
with   which    the    Supreme   Court    rendered 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


valid.  In  so  far  as  federal  elections  are  con- 
cerned this  dangerous  and  \inconstltutional 
procedure. 

Tbe  Defenders  urge  that  our  legislators 
fully  realize  the  dangerous  implication  of 
tbe  recent  federal  action  on  this  matter  and 
to  recommend  that  our  legislatures,  in  their 
wisdom,  take  appropriate  action  by  resolu- 
tion to  memorialize  Congress  to  repeal  the 
statutory  provision  and  to  enact  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  for  ratification  by 
the  States  to  authorize  the  18-year-old  vote. 

n.  CONSTTTtTTIONAI,  POWBS  TO  TXX  AOB  QTTALin- 
CATION  OF  VOTERS  IS  VESTTD  SOLKLY  IN  THR 
STATR8  BT  THR  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION 

Article  I,  section  2,  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, reads  as  follows: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
Tear  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  tbe 
most  numeroios  Branch  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature." 

Article  n,  section  1,  United  States  Con- 
stitution, reads  as  follows: 

"Each  State  shall  appoint.  In  such  Manner 
as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  Num- 
ber of  Electors,  equal  to  tbe  whole  Number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  In  tbe  Congress: 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Person 
holding  an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the 
United  States,  shaU  be  appointed  an  Elec- 
tor." 

The  17th  Amendment,  United  States  Con- 
stitution, reads  as  follows: 

"The  electors  In  each  State  (for  tbe  elec- 
tion of  Senators)  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  niimerous 
branch  of  tbe  State  legislature." 

The  lOth  Amendment,  United  States  Con- 
stitution, reads  as  follows: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  power  of  the  States  to  set  voting  quali- 
floatlons  is  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of 
the  three  amendments,  respecting  abridg- 
ment based  on  race  or  sex,  and  tbe  limitation 
on  the  Imposition  of  poll  taxes,  and  of  tbe 
14th  Amendment,  respecting  denial  of  equal 
application  of  the  laws.  Subject  only  to  pro- 
hibiting legislation  to  enforce  these  four 
limitations.  Congress  has  no  authority  what- 
ever over  voting. 

m.  LEGISLATIVK,  RXECTTTIVR  AITO  JDrSICIAI.  ERROR 

(a)  LegUlative  Usurpation 

Not  once  in  tbe  almost  200  years  of  our 
exlstMice  as  a  nation,  until  1970,  when  it 
enacted  Section  302  of  tbe  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  Intended  to  lower  to  18 
the  right  to  vote  In  all  elections,  federal,  state, 
and  local,  had  Congress  attempted  by  statute 
to  change  basic  voting  qualifications.'  It  had 
been  consistently  and  uniformly  recognized 
by  everyone  that  no  such  basic  change  In 
voting  qualifications  could  be  established, 
except  through  the  adoption  of  constitutional 
amendments,  under  tbe  procedures  provided 
imder  Article  V  of  tbe  Constitution. 

It  was  deemed  necessary  to  proceed  by  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  eliminate  restric- 
tions on  voting  by  reason  of  race  in  1870 
(Amendment  XV) ;  as  to  sex  in  1930  (Amend- 
ment XIX) ;  and  for  failure  to  pay  state  poll 
taxes  in  1964  (Amendment  XXIV). 

On  March  4,  1970,  two  days  after  tbe  bill 
HR  4249  to  extend  tbe  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  for  an  additional  period  of  five  years 
(first  passed  by  tbe  House  on  Dec.  11,  1960) 
became  the  pending  business  of  tbe  Senate, 
the  Majority  leader.  Senator  Mansfield  (on 
behalf  of  Sanators  Magnuaon,  Kennedy  and 
himself)  offered  an  amendment,  as  a  "rider", 
to  lower  tbe  voting  age  by  statute  to  18  In  aU 
elections — federal,  state  and  local. 

No  such  propoisal  to  proceed  by  way  of 
statute  bad  been  considered,  much  leas  ap- 


proved, in  tbe  House;  and  no  such  proposal 
bad  been  favorably  reported  to  tbe  Senate  by 
the  responsible  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  although  tbe  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  proceeding  by  statute  to 
grant  the  vote  to  tboae  above  18  was  being 
considered  by  two  of  its  subcommltteM 
(Constitutional  Rights  and  Constitutional 
Amendments)  at  the  very  time  when  the 
"rider"  was  offered  by  Senator  Mansfield. 

The  scheme,  thus  to  circumvent  the  estab- 
lished amending  process  of  tbe  Constitution 
was  not  conceived  by  Senator  Mansfield,  not 
himself  a  lawyer,  but  a  fair  man,  unlikely  to 
suggest  such  a  devious  procedure.  It  was  con- 
ceived and  masterminded  by  tbe  then  As- 
sistant Majority  Leader,  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  When  he  appeared  before  tbe  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
on  February  24,  1970,  and.  only  eight  days 
before  It  was  offered  on  tbe  Senate  floor,  first 
disclosed  his  objective  publicly,  Senator 
Kennedy  said:  "I  have  consulted  with  inter- 
ested Sentaors  and  have  raised  the  question 
whether  an  18-year-old  vote  amendment  to 
the  voting  rights  bill  should  be  considered.' 
(Emphasis  added.) 

This  constitutionally  destructive  Mans- 
fleld-Magnuson-Kennedy  "rider"  was  agreed 
to  in  the  Senate  on  March  12.  1970  by  a 
whopping  vote  of  64-17,  showing  tbe  extent 
of  the  stampede  which  Senator  Kennedy  bad 
been  able  to  activate. 

During  the  eulogistic  exchange,  after  the 
Senate  bad  been  stampeded  into  acceptance. 
Senator  Mansfield  said,  concerning  the  18- 
year-old  statutory  amendment,  "It  was 
through  tbe  Initial  efforts  of  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, I  might  say,  that  tbe  idea  of  estab- 
lishing by  statute  the  vote  for  18-year-old 
was  developed,"  (Emphasis  added.) 

Among  others  whom  Senator  Mansfield 
singled  out  for  commendation  "on  the  vic- 
tory (they)  may  truly  cherish,"  as  Senator 
Mansfield  characterized  it,  were  Senators 
Magnuson,  Bayh,  Cook  and  Randolph,  all 
ultra-liberal  Kennedy  supporters  for  the 
achievement  of  such  goals. 

On  April  1,  1970,  well  before  the  Senate 
substitute  for  the  House  bill  was  considered 
by  tbe  House.  In  a  letter  to  tbe  Editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  published  on  April  4, 
1970,  six  members  of  the  Tale  Law  School 
Faculty,  all  recognized  constitutional  ex- 
perts (Blckel,  Black,  Bork,  Ely,  Pollock  and 
Rostow)  completely  supported  the  declared 
opposition  by  tbe  Justice  Department  to  the 
pending  proposal,  to  lower  tbe  voting  age  in 
all  elections,  federal,  state  and  local  to  18  by 
statute,  as  unconstitutional.  (A  copy  of  the 
letter  is  attached.) 

Tbe  Defenders,  after  an  in  depth  study 
of  the  constitutional  problem  Involved,  fully 
concur  with  those  who  conclude  that  to  pro- 
ceed by  statute  to  extend  to  those  over  18 
tbe  right  to  vote  In  both  so-called  national 
and  state  elections  Is  unconstitutional.  That 
considered  conclusion  Is  entertained  by  the 
vast  majority  of  leading  scholars  and  con- 
stitutional experts  in  our  covmtry.  It  Is,  like- 
wise, the  Judgment  of  tbe  recognized  lead- 
ing constitutional  expert  in  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ator Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina,  who  on 
several  occasions  on  tbe  Senate  floor  elo- 
quently expressed  sound  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  that  effect. 

But  tbe  stampede  In  Congress  was  now  in 
f  uU  swing  and  no  amount  of  warning,  could 
bring  the  congressional  herd  under  control. 
Tbe  House  did  not  even  consider,  much  less 
demand,  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
tbe  extensive  changes  tbe  Senate  had  made 
in  the  House  bUl.  It  avoided  a  conference  be- 
cause of  fear  by  tbe  House  leadership  that  a 
conference  woiild  result  In  defeat  of  the 
legislation.  Instead,  the  House  proceeded  un- 
der a  rule,  obtained  from  the  cooperative 
Rules  Committee  strictly  limiting  debaU, 
under  which  tbe  Senate  amendments  were 
accepted  by  tbe  House  on  June  17,  1970  and 
sent  to   tbe  President  for  signature,  aftsr 
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■oanty  debate  on  the  18-year-old  "ritMr", 
oonoerAing  which  then  House  Majority 
Leader,  now  Speaker,  Carl  Albert  said: 

'Tbe  constitutional  amendment  route  Is 
not  under  the  present  clrcutnBtances  a  viable 
alternative  of  congresaional  sUtutory  action. 
All  of  us  know  that  There  is  absolutely  no 
chance  whataoaver  of  getting  suob  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  passed  by  tbe  Con- 
gress and  ratified  by  tbe  neoeaaary  three- 
fourtbs  of  the  Btatee  prior  to  «be  1973  presi- 
dential elections."  > 

Throughout  the  far  too  brief  debates  on 
tbls  dangerous  measure  In  both  tbe  Senate 
and  tbe  House.  Senator  Kennedy  and  other 
senators  and  congressmen  spoke  In  similar 
vein,  evidencing  on  their  part  a  conviction 
that  Insufficient  support  existed  Uirougbout 
the  country  to  accomplish  their  purpoae 
through  ratification  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  three-fourths  of  the  state  leg- 
islatures, as  required  by  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution.  Tliey,  thus,  demonstrated  a  dis- 
trust of  the  people  and  tbe  legisla^tures  in 
their  desire  to  Impose  their  views  upon  the 
people,  by  statute,  against  their  will.* 

To  summarlBe,  what  Congrees  did,  under 
the  Kennedy  scheme,  was  to  accomplish,  what 
many  pteople  throughout  the  United  States 
believe  to  be  good,  In  an  evil  manner.  In  so 
doing  It  set  the  stage  for  what  has  turned 
out  to  be  an  unsupportable  and  unaccepta- 
ble Supreme  Court  decision. 

(b)  Executive  surrender 
During  tbe  consideration  of  tills  matter  In 
the  Senate,  President  Nlxon  Informally  urged 
the  senatorial  leaders  not  to  adopt  a  statu- 
tory course  to  extend  \o  18-year-olds  the 
right  to  vote.  He  urged  tbe  Senate  to  proceed 
by  way  of  constitutional  amendment  and  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  in  violation  of  tbe  constitutional 
amending  process. 

After  tbe  Senate  bad  passed  the  statutory 
provision.  In  an  attempt  to  cause  Its  rejec- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives,  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  on  April  27,  1970  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Speaker  McCormack,  Majority  Leader 
Albert,  and  Minority  Leader  Ftoirl,  elaborately 
outlining  the  oonstitutlon«l  objeotions  to 
enactment  of  this  provision  by  statute  and  In 
which  he  urged:  (1)  "that  tbe  18-year-old 
rider  be  separated  from  tbe  bill  extending  tbe 
VoUng  Rights  Act,"  and  that  (2)  "tbe  voting 
rlghu  bUl  be  approved,"  and  tbat  (3)  "Con- 
gress proeeed  expeditiously  to  secure  the  vote 
for  the  Nation's  18-.  19-,  and  20-year-olds  in 
tbe  one  way  tbat  is  plainly  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution,  and  tbe  one  way  that  wUI 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  validity;  by  Consti- 
tutional amendment."  (A  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  is  attached.) 

When  the  enrolled  bill  wias  received  by  tbe 
President,  he  should  have  returned  it  to  Con- 
gress with  an  emphatic  veto  message  to  be- 
come part  of  tbe  constitutional  history  of 
the  United  States  to  stand  as  an  enduring  de- 
fense of  tbe  amending  process.  Instead,  be 
surrendered.  On  June  22,  1970,  when  he 
signed  tbe  bill,  be  merely  accompanied  bis 
action  with  a  "Statement  of  the  President." 
(A  copy  is  attached.) 

(c)  Judicial  circumvention 
On  Decemt>er  21.  1970,  in  what  was  prob- 
ably the  moet  incredibly  bizarre  "opinion" 
ever  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Co\irt,  Justice 
Black  announced  the  Court's  Judgment  In 
the  case  of  Oregon  v.  Mitchell  in  tbe  follow- 
ing language: 

"For  tbe  reasons  set  out  In  Part  I  of  this 
opinion,  I  believe  Congress  can  fix  the  age  of 
voters  In  national  elections,  such  as  congres- 
sional, senatorial  Vice-Presidential  and  Presi- 
dential elections,  but  cannot  set  the  voting 
age  In  state  and  local  elections.  For  reasons 
expressed  In  sepcuate  opinions,  my  Brothers 
~— — —  * 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Doruglaa,  Bretman,  White,  and  Marshall  Join 
me  In  concluding  that  Congress  can  enfran- 
oblae  1ft- year -old  clUaens  in  national  elec- 
tions, but  dissent  from  tbe  Judgment  tbat 
Congress  cannot  extend  tbe  frandilae  to  18- 
year-old  citizens  In  state  and  local  elections. 
For  reaaons  expressed  in  separate  opinions, 
my  Brothers  Tbe  Chief  JusUce,  Harlan, 
Stewart,  and  Bla<;kmun  Join  me  in  conclud- 
ing that  Congress  cannot  interfere  with  the 
age  for  voters  set  by  the  States  for  state  and 
local  elections.  They,  however,  dissent  from 
tbe  Judgment  tbat  Congress  can  control 
voter  qualifications  in  federal  election.  In 
summary,  it  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
that  the  18- year -old  vote  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rlghte  Amendmenu  of  1970  are  con- 
stitutlonal  and  enforceable  Insofar  a»  they 
pertain  to  federal  elections  and  unconstitu- 
tional and  unenforoeable  Insofar  ae  they  per- 
tain to  state  and  local  elections." 

On  December  80,  1970,  nine  days  after  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  In  "Ave 
wide-ranging  opinion*  .  .  .  churned  the  law 
on  voting  qualifications  Into  a  obaotlc  state" 
Merlo  J.  Pusey  concluded  an  article.  In  tbe 
Waablngton  Post,  entitled  "Court's  Clouding 
of  tbe  18-Tear-Old  Vote"  by  saying: 

"In  any  event,  the  performance  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court  is  a  shabby  sequel  to  a  shabby 
gesture  in  Congress.  Tbe  clean  and  proper 
way  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  was,  and 
Is,  a  constitutional  amendment.  After  all  tbe 
squirming  and  twisting  and  Infiatlon  of  elas- 
tic language,  an  amendment  is  stUl  neceesary. 
Much  confusion  and  weakening  of  constitu- 
tional safegiiards  oould  have  been  avoided 
by  approaching  this  reform  In  the  right  way 
in  the  fl*8t  place.  The  court  should  have  been 
spared  the  unquestioned  wound  it  has  in- 
filcted  upon  Itself."  (A  copy  of  the  Pusey 
article  Is  attached.) 

Tbe  extent  of  thU  constitutional  mon- 
strosity must  have  come  as  a  complete  sur- 
prise and  a  deep  disappointment  to  many 
members  of  Congress  for  they  had  apparently 
concluded,  as  apparently  eight  members  of 
tbe  Court  concluded,  that  the  qualifications 
for  voters  In  federal  and  state  elections  are 
firmly  bound  together  by  tbe  provisions  of 
Article  I,  Section  2,  of,  and  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  to,  tbe  Constitution  and  tbat  to 
alter  the  quallficatlwis  for  voting  In  federal 
elections  would  require  alteration  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  voting  in  state  eloc- 
tlons. 

Justice  Black  also  recognized  that  the  Con- 
stitution bad  tied  voter  qualifications  in  both 
federal  and  state  elections  together.  He  then 
tore  them  apart  in  one  of  tbe  strangest 
Judicial  performances  In  Supreme  Court  his- 
tory. 

In  bis  separate  opinion,  which  none  of  bis 
brethren  shared.  Justice  Black  relied  upon 
Article  I,  Section  4.  of  the  Constitution  which 
reads.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  senators  and  representatives 
shaU  be  prescribed  In  each  state  by  the  legis- 
lators, thereof,  but  tbe  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tion .  .  ." 

Justice  Black  attempts  to  And  bis  prin- 
cipal support  by  reliance  upon  this  language 
in  former  Chief  Justice  Hughes'  discuaaion 
of  oongreeslonal  power  under  Section  4  of 
Article  I  in  tbe  case  of  Smiley  v.  Holm,  288 
U.S.  365  ( 1932)  In  which  Chief  JusUce  Hughes 
stated: 

■"nie  subject  matter  is  tbe  'times,  places 
and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatlvee.'  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  theee  comprehensive  words  embrace  au- 
thority to  provide  a  complete  oode  for  con- 
gressional elections,  not  only  as  to  times  and 
places,  but  In  relation  to  notices,  registration, 
supervision  of  voting,  protection  of  votera, 
prevention  of  fraud  and  corrupt  practices 
counting  of  votes,  duties  of  inspectors  and 
canvassers,  and  making  and  putoUcatlon  of 


Mectlon  returns;  in  abort,  to  enact  tbe  nu- 
merous requirements  as  to  procedure  aa4 
■afeguardt  which  experleilkce  ^ows  are  neces- 
aary  in  order  to  enforce  the  fundamental 
right  involved  .  .  ." 

Justice  Black  tb«n  tries  to  read  "quali- 
fications" of  voters  into  this  language,  but 
nowhere  Is  it  used.  Neither  Congrees,  nor  tlie 
Courts  have  ever  so  construed  this  lan- 
guage. 

Justice  Stewart  declared  in  bis  opimon  In 
whKii  The  Oilef  Justice  and  Justtoe  Black- 
mun  Joined  that  the  word  "manner '  oan 
hardly  be  read  to  -mean  "qualifications"  for 
voters,  pointing  out  that  tbe  word  "quali- 
fications"-^ras  used  In  Article  I.  Section  a, 
and  stated  "It  Is  plain.  In  short,  that  when 
the  Framers  meant-  quallflcaUons  they 
said  'qualifications'."  He  also  made  it  clear 
that  tbe  Fnamers  did  not  authorize  Congrees 
to  modify  this  section,  pointing  out  tbat  this 
matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  Madi- 
son, Mason  and  others  in  tbe  Constitutional 
Convention  which  decided  against  giving 
Congress  power  to  fix  other  qualiflcatlons. 
He  also -stated  tbat  tbe  Committee  on  Detail 
voted  seven  to  one  against  a  motion  to  let 
Congress  have  such  power.  Hamilton  noted 
In  "The  Federalist"  tbat  the  qualifications 
of  voters  In  congressional  electlotia  "are 
defined  and  fixed  In  the  Constitution  and 
are  unalterable  by  tbe  legislature," 

In  tbe  light  of  these  facU  bow  can  cre- 
dence be  placed  In  Justice  Black's  interpreta- 
tion that  the  word  "manner"  includes  tbe 
word  "qualifications",  so  ae  to  authorize  Con- 
grees to  override  state  action  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  voter  qualiflcatlons,  as  author- 
ized to  States  in  four  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Justices  Brennan,  White,  and  M«t..hY(j] 
(with  Justice  Douglas  oonciirrlng  In  a  sep- 
arate opinion)  held  tbat  tbe  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment 
may  be  made  broad  enough  through  distor- 
tion in  the  application  of  Section  6,  its  en- 
forcement provision,  to  override  any  state 
law  with  which  Congrees  disagrees,  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  voters  in  both  federal 
and  State  elections,  without  a  finding  tbat 
such  eUte  laws  discriminate  against  anyone 
m  violation  of  the  substantive  provlslona 
of  tbe  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

They  bold  tbat  the  powers  granted  Con- 
greae  by  Section  6  of  tbe  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  "enforce"  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  are  "the  same  broad  powers  expressed 
In  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause,  Article 
I,  Section  8,  Clause  18",  as  stated  in  Katzen- 
bach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641,  650.  There  It 
was  stated  "correctly  viewed  Section  5  Is  a 
positive  grant  of  legislative  power  author- 
izing Congress  to  exercise  Its  discretion  In 
determining  whether  and  what  legislation 
Is  needed  to  secure  the  guarantees  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment." 

Justice  Black  stated  that  Justice  Bren- 
nan'B  opinion,  if  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion. woiUd,  under  the  gtilse  of  insuring 
equal  protection,  blot  out  all  state  power, 
leaving  all  50  states  little  more  than  im- 
potent figureheads,  If  applied  to  State  and 
local  elections.  That  is  inescapably  true,  but 
It  is  also  equally  true,  wh<n  applied  to  so- 
caUed  national  elections,  absent  Invidious 
discrimination . 

Justices  Stewart,  Chief  Justice  Burger,  and 
Justice  Blackmun  argued  that  the  Constitu- 
tion vests  voter  qualifications  for  State  elec- 
tions in  tbe  States  to  determine,  but  they 
disagreed  with  Justice  Black  tbat  Congress 
can  override  the  States,  except  in  cases  of 
Invidious  discrimination  among  tboae  other- 
wise fully  entitled  to  vote. 

Justice  Black  made  two  other  observations 
wbioh  raise  serious -questioiu; 

(1)  He  appears  to  conclude  tbat,  since  Ar- 
tlale  Z,  Seotlon  4  (as  be  interprets  it)  gives 
to  tbe  federal  government  supervisory  poww 
to  set  qualifications  of  voten  in  national 
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el«etloaa,  "Um  Equal  Pto^Uo^  ClAua«  ol  tlM 
FourteentH  AmMidinent  .wu  oevw  lat«ncl«(l 
to  dMCroy  3Ut«s'  power  to  govern  UMmseiy5t> 
mnicing  Um  Nineteenth  and  Um  Twenty* 
foiirth  Amendment  superfluovia."  Ho  appears 
to  mean  tliat  what  was  done  by  thfla«  amend- 
ments oould  have  been  acoompllahed  by 
statutes.  II  that  were  true,  then  by  the  same 
reasoning,  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments,  taken  together,  made  the  fif- 
teenth Amendment,  likewise,  superfluous. 
Theee  ameadments  were  drafted  and  proc- 
eawd  by  substantially  the  same  members  o( 
Oongreae.  That  being  the  case,  would  not  the 
congressional  leaders  at  that  time  have 
known  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was 
superfluous  and  thus  have  saved  themselves 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  work?  And  would 
not  such  a  conclxulon  make  Justice  Black's 
concurring  and  dissenting  opinion  In  South 
Carolina  v.  Katzenbach  rather  superfluous 
too? 

(3)  Jtutlce  Black  seems  to  Infer  that,  if 
Congress  coiild  make  a  finding,  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  that  young  black 
people,  less  than  21  years  old,  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  as  a  class  by  denying 
them  the  right  to  vote,  this  could  make  for 
them  a  stronger  case  than  young  white  voters 
who  have  no  specific  amendment  like  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  protect  them.  If 
that  be  true,  and  thsA  theory  advanced,  as 
was  done  In  South  Carolirui  v.  Katzenbach, 
then  -where  woxild  Justice  Black  suggest  that 
the  age  limitation  line  be  drawn?  It  seems 
clear  that  Jt  could  hardly  be  drawn  any- 
where, even  as  to  babes  In  arms,  since.  If 
discrimination  existed  at  all  it  would  apply 
to  all — at  all  ages.  There  would  then  be  no 
way  to  differentiate  between  them  since 
literacy  tests  have  been  abolished  through- 
out the  United  States  by  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Amendments  of  1970. 

As  Solicitor  General,  Justice  Marshall  su- 
pervised and  participated  in  the  pr«paration 
of  the  briefs  for  and  argued  the  case  In  Katz- 
enbach  v.  Morgan  to  overcome  the  unan- 
imous judgment  of  a  3-Judge  District  Court, 
declaring  Section  4(e)  of  the  VoUng  Rights 
Act  of  1966  unconstitutional.  That  case  was 
the  sole  basis  on  which  he.  Justice  Marshall, 
and  three  of  his  brethren  declared  that  pro- 
vision of  law  was  constitutional.  Justice 
Marshall  could  hardly  have  been  unbiased 
In  Oregon  v.  Mitchell.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, no  matter  how  conscientiously 
he  might  have  striven  to  be  such.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  he  should  have  disquallfled  him- 
self, for  he  who  sits  In  Judgment  of  fruch 
matters  shoiild  not  only  be  without  bias, 
but  he  should  not  even  allow  the  appear- 
ance of  bias.  Time  has  not  permitted  a  search 
of  the  records,  but  it  would  be  incredible 
were  one  who  might  search  them  not  to  find 
Instances  where  former  attorneys  general 
and  former  solicitors  general  had  dlsQuali- 
fled  themselves  under  similar  circumstances 
and  in  this  respect  former  Attorney  General 
and  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom  Clark,  who 
was  very  careful  about  such  matters,  come 
to  mind. 

Iliere  are  many  reasons  why  the  Supreme 
Court  should  reconsider  and  reverse  its  de- 
termination that  Congress  has  power  to  alter 
voting  age  qualifications  for  federal  elections, 
either  upon  rehearing  or  on  the  basis  of  a 
new  case.  A  motion  for  rehearing  In  Texas 
v.  Mitchell,  one  of  the  associated  cases,  was 
filed,  on  January  14,  1971,  on  behalf  of  Dawn 
P.  German,  a  citizen  eind  resident  of  Texas, 
10  years  of  age,  who  desires  to  ask  the  Court 
to  extend  to  her  the  tight  to  vote  in  state 
elections. 

IV.   aXCOMlOKIUTIOlf 

"m*  Defender»Tecomm«xids  that  ea^  State 
legislature  enact  an  i^)pr<^riate  resolution  * 
memonallzlng  the  OongitlBs  of  the  United 
8t*««: 

(1)  Tt)  repeal' as  usnrpatlotu.  Section  S03 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 


1970  <Seo.  802.  Pub.  L.  ftl-385.  84  BtU.  814) 

and        ,1 

(3)  To  plaoe  before  the  States  a  proposed 
eoastitutlonal  amendment  for  approval  by 
tbree-fourths  thereof  to  authorize  persons 
from  18  to  30,  both  Inclusive,  the  right  to 
vote  m  aUr  federal,  state  and  local  eleotlona.* 

rOOTNOTSS 

^  Prepared  by  Franz  O.  WUlenbueher,  Cap- 
Uln  USN  (Ret.V,  7803  OverhlU  Road,  Beth- 
esda,  Maryland  30014,  whose  doctorate  In 
jurisprudence  (Georgetown  University  1937) 
was  based  upon  constitutional  and  legisla- 
tive Interpretation,  Presented  to  the  Senate 
Conunlttee  on  Judicial  Procedures.  Maryland 
General  Assembly  (Jan.  31.  1971)  and  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  «nd  Elections,  House 
of  Delegates,  Virginia  General  Assembly  (Feb. 
4.  1971) .  To  be  distributed  to  the  legislatures 
of  the  remaining  48  states. 

'The  Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1965.  enacted 
under  the  power  of  Congress,  granted  In  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  18th  Amendment,  dealt  with 
racial  discriminations  among  members  of  a 
class  all  otherwise  fully  qualified  to  vote  and 
did  not  create  basically  a  new  class  of  voters. 
Section  303  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  was  a  congressional  attempt 
by  statute  to  create  a  new  class  of  voters  by 
enfranchizing  persons  above  18  to  vote  in 
all  elections,  federal,  state  and  local,  no  dis- 
criminations, theretofore,  having  existed 
among  them. 

•This  pragmatical  conclusion  caused  con- 
gressional leaders  to  adopt  a  procedure  they 
should  have  known  was  unconstitutional  and 
dangerous.  Senator  Holland  on  March  13, 
1970,  stated  on  the  Senate  floor  (Cong.  Bee. 
3/13/70,  p.  7346)  th»t  the  voters  of  11  ataitee 
had  voted  do'wn  proposals  to  lower  their  vot- 
ing age  qualification  to  18.  He  said:  "I  have 
placed  a  list  of  these  II  States  (Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Md.,  Mich.,  Neb..  NJ3.,  N.J.,  N.Y.,  Ohio, 
Okla.,  SJD.)  in  the  Record  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  think  the  Record  shows  with  great 
force  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  those 
States  which  lie  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  have  expressed  very  clearly  thelF  dis- 
approval of  the  granting  of  voting  to  18-year- 
old  citizens" 

Senator  Holland's  statenMnt  was  made  on 
March  13,  1970.  Eight  mohths  later,  during 
the  November  1970  elctlon,  10  of  15  states 
voted  down  such  proposals  (Colo..  Conn., 
Fla.,  Hawaii,  111..  Mleh.,  Minn..  N.J.,  SD., 
Wash.)  Therefore,  the  number  of  States 
which  have  rejected  such  propoeals  stands 
at  17.  Four  states  have  twice  rejected  such 
propoeals    (Hawaii,   Mich..  N.J.,  8JD.). 

Three  states  allow  vote  at  18  (Oa.  1943,  Ky. 
1955,  Alas.  1970).  four  at  19  (Mass.,  Minn.. 
Mont..  Wyo. — all  1970),  three  at  30  (Hawaii 
1959,  Me.  1970.  Neb.  1970) .  Total  only  10  of 
60.  Only  13  States  needed  to  prevent  ratifica- 
tion of  a  congressional  amendment. 

*  A  copy  of  House  Joint  Resolution  66,  In- 
trodnced  on  February  11,  1971  In  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly,  passed  its  House  of  Dele- 
gates without  dissent  and  Its  Senate,  on 
February  26,  1971  with  only  two  dissenting 
votes  has  so  memorialized  the  members  of 
its  delegation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  is  attached. 

'Senator  Jemjlngs  Randolph  (D-'W.Va.) 
has  Introduced  In  the  present  Congress,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  7  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  establishment  of  the  right  to  vote 
for  all  persons  In  the  United  States  aged 
18  to  30.  both  Inclusive. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  6.  1970] 
AmNDunrr  FavDaxD  roa  LowKanra 
Vomia  Agb 
To  the  Bdttoe  :  As  The  Times  has  reported, 
the  Justice  Department  opposes,  aa  uncon- 
stitatlohal,  the  pending  propoeal  to  lower  the 
voting  age  In  national  and  Bt«te  elections  to 
IB  by  statute. 
Aa  constitutional  lawyers — aome  of  whom 


lavor  and  some  of  whom  oppoee  lowering  tta« 
voting  age.  and  none  of  whom  oounte  him- 
self a  knee-jerk  partisan  of  all  Justice  De- 
partment poisltlons — we  tMUeve  the  Depart, 
ment  le  right  on  this  very  importaat  con- 
stitutional Issue.  Our  reasons  are  these: 

1.  Within  broad  llotlts,  the  Constitution 
leaves  states  free  to  set  quallfloatlons  for  par- 
ticipation in  national  and  state  elections.  The 
limits  are  tbeee:  Those  qualified  to  vote  Xgr 
the  most  numerous  branoh  of  the  state  U(« 
islature  must  be  permitted  to  vote  for  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators. 

No  would-be  voter  can  be  excluded j from 
any  election  on  grounds  of  race  (the  15th 
Amendment)  or  sex  (the  lOtb  Amendment). 
And  no  state  can  Impose  a  poll  tax  in  any 
national  election  (the  24tb  Amendment)  or, 
In  any  election,  prescribe  a  voting  qualifica- 
tion so  Invidious  or  Irrational  as  to  be  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
(Section  1  of  the  14th  Aoxeiulnient), 

3,  Those  who  believe  Congress  can  lower 
the  voting  age  by  statute  argue  in  substance 
that  Congress  can  declare  that  the  46  states 
with  a  mlnlmxun  voting  age  of  31  are  denying 
younger  would-be  voters  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

Reliance  Is  plaoed  on  Katzenbach  v.  Mor- 
gan, where  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  a 
Federal  statute  barring  states  from  denying 
the  vote  to  Americans  of  Puerto  Rlcan  origin 
literate  in  Spanish  but  not  in  English.  Katz- 
enbach V.  Morgan  makes  sense  as  part  of  the 
main  stream  of  14th  Amendment  litigation, 
policing  state  restrictions  on  ethnic  minori- 
ties. But  it  has  little  am>arent  application  to 
a  restriction  affecting  all  young  Americans  la 
46  states. 

8.  There  Is  a  further,  and  to  us  conclusive, 
reason  why  Katzenhach  v.  Morgan  Is  unavail- 
ing: The  long-ignored  Section  3  of  the  14th 
Amendment  explicitly  recognizes  the  age  of 
31  as  a  presumptive  bench  mark  for  entry 
into  the  franchise.  It  surpasses  belief  that 
the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  de- 
fine  the  14th  Amendment's  equal-protection 
clause  BO  as  to  outlaw  what  the  Amendment's 
next  section  approves. 

A  statute  lowering  the  voting  age  would 
raise  the  expectations  of  ten  million  young 
Americans — expectations  likely  to  be  dashed 
by  a  Judicial  determination  that  the  statute 
Is  unconstitutional.  This  lends  point  to  the 
fact  that  when  heretofore  the  nation  decided 
upon  a  ftmdamental  change  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  electorate,  the  eonsensvie  was  em- 
bodied, in  permanent  and  unchallengabls 
form.  In  a  constitutional  amendment:  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  16th  Amendment,  en- 
franchising blacks,  was  added  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  19tti  Amendment,  en> 
franchising  women,  was  added  to  the  Consti- 
tution. If,  In  1970,  the  nation  is  ready  to  wel- 
come Into  the  political  process  Americans 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  18,  Congress 
should,  In  fidelity  to  our  constitutional  tradi- 
tions, submit  to  the  states  for  ratification  t 
new  constitutional  amendment  embodying 
that  new  consensus. 

Alkxakdkx  M.  Bicksl, 
Charucs  L.  Black,  Jr.. 
RoBzar  H.  Bobk, 
John  Habt  Elt, 
Lotns  H.  POLUUC, 
Edoxnk  V.  Rostov, 
New  Haven,  April  1,  1970. 
(Note. — The  writers  are  members  of  tha 
faculty  at  Tale  Law  School.) 

Text  or  a  Lrrm  From  tbz  Pucsmxirr  to 
SPBAxn    McCoaiucK,    MAjoxmr    lkadb 
Albeit,  akd  Mimobitt  Luna  Fokd 
A  oonstltutloi^  Issue  of  great  Importance 
is  currently  before  the  House.  As  you  know, 
the  Senate  has  attached  to  the  bill  modify- 
ing and  extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  a  rider  that  purports  to  enable  Ameri- 
cans between  the  ages  of  18  and  31  to  vote  in 
Federal.  State  and  local  elections. 
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I  say  "purports"  because  I  believe  it  would 
not  in  fact  confer  the  vote.  I  believe  that  It 
represents  an  unconstitutional  assertion  of 
Congressional  authority  in  an  area  specifi- 
cally reserved  to  the  States,  and  that  it  there- 
fore would  not  stand  the  test  of  challenge 
In  the  courts.  This  belief  is  shared  by  many 
of  the  Nation's  leading  constitutional 
Bcbolars. 

I  strongly  favor  the  18-year-old  vote.  I 
strongly  favor  enactment  of  the  Voting 
BlghU  Bill.  But  these  are  entirely  separate 
issues,  each  of  which  deserves  consideration 
on  its  own  merits.  More  Important,  each 
needs  to  be  dealt  with  In  a  way  that  Is  con- 
stitutionally permissible — and  therefore.  In 
s  way  that  will  work. 

Because  the  issue  Is  now  before  the  House, 
I  wish  to  invite  the  urgent  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  grave  constitutional  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  18-year-old  vote  rider, 
and  to  the  possible  consequences  of  ignoring 
those  questions. 

STATCT*    VKESira    CONSTITtmONAl.    A&CENDMKIfT 

The  matter  immediately  at  issue  is  not 
whether  IB-year-olds  should  be  given  the 
vote,  but  how :  by  simple  statute,  or  by  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

The  argument  for  attempting  it  by  statute 
Is  one  of  expediency.  It  appears  easier  and 
quicker. 

The  constitutional  amendment  route  is 
admittedly  more  cumbersome,  but  It  does 
appear  that  such  an  amendment  could  be 
readily  approved.  A  resolution  proposing 
such  an  amendment  already  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  sponsored  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members,  the  same  number  re- 
quired for  passage.  Sentiment  In  the  House 
seems  strongly  in  favor.  Some  contend  that 
ratification  would  be  a  long  and  uncertain 
process.  However,  public  support  for  the  18- 
year-old  vote  has  been  growing,  and  certain- 
ly the  submission  to  the  States  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  passed  by  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  and  endorsed  by  the  President, 
would  provide  powerful  additional  momen- 
tum. An  historical  footnote  Is  pertinent: 
when  the  women's  suffrage  amendment  was 
proposed  In  1019,  many  said  the  States 
would  never  go  along— but  ratification  was 
completed  in  legs  than  16  months. 

If  the  Senate  provision  is  passed  by  the 
Congress,  and  If  it  Is  later  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  courts.  It  wiU  have  im- 
mense and  possibly  disastrous  effects. 
At  the  very  least,  it  will  have  raised  false 

hopes  among  millions  of  young  people led 

by  the  Congress  to  beUeve  they  had  been 
given  the  vote,  only  to  discover  later  that 
what  the  Congress  had  purported  to  confer 
was  not  In  its  power  to  give. 

It  will  have  cost  valuable  time,  during 
which  a  constitutional  amendment  could 
have  been  submitted  to  the  States  and  the 
process  of  ratification  gone  forward  It 
would  almost  certainly  mean  that  the  18- 
year-old  vote  could  not  be  achieved  before 
the  1973  election. 

Beyond  this,  there  looms  the  very  real 
possibility  that  the  outcome  of  thousands 
Of  Bute  and  local  elections,  and  possibly 
even  the  next  national  election,  could  be 
thrown  In  doubt:  because  If  those  elections 
took  place  before  the  process  of  judicial  re- 
view had  been  completed,  no  one  could  know 
for  sure  whether  the  votes  of  those  under 
21  had  been  legally  cast.  It  takes  little  imagi- 
nauon  to  realize  what  this  could  mean.  The 
Nation  could  be  confronted  with  a  crisis  of 
the  first  magnitude.  The  possibility  that  a 
msidential  election,  under  our  present  sys- 
tem, could  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
rwentatlves  is  widely  regarded  as  dangerous, 
out  suppose  that  a  probably  unconstltu- 
«onal  grant  of  the  18-year-old  vote  left  the 
membership  of  the  House  unsettled  as  weU? 
J^^  Senate  measure  contains  a  provision 
wung  an  eariy  test  of  its  constitutionality, 
out  there  can  be  no  guarantee  that  such  a 
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test  would  actually  be  completed  before  elec- 
tions took  place.  And  the  risk  of  chaos,  if 
It  were  not  completed.  Is  real. 

THE  CONSTrrDTlONAI,  QUESTIONS 

On  many  things  the  Constitution  Is  am- 
biguous. On  the  power  to  set  voting  quali- 
fications, however,  the  Constitution  is  clear 
and  precise;  within  certain  specified  lim- 
its, this  power  belongs  to  the  States.  Three 
separate  provisions  vest  this  power  with  the 
States:  Article  I,  Section  3  (election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives),  the 
Tenth  Amendment  (reserved  powers)  and 
the  Seventeenth  Amendment  (direct  election 
of  Senators)  all  lodge  this  power  with  the 
States.  There  are  four  provisions  placing  lim- 
itations on  this  power:  the  vote  cannot  be 
limited  on  grounds  of  race  (the  Fifteenth 
Amendment),  sex  (the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment), or  failure  to  pay  a  poU  tax  (the 
Twenty-Fourth  Amendment) ;  nor  can  States 
impose  voting  qualifications  so  arbitrary.  In- 
vidious or  irrational  as  to  constitute  a  de- 
nial of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  (the 
Poiu-teenth  Amendment). 

Advocates  of  the  propoeal  that  passed  the 
Senate  rely  on  the  power  given  Congress 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  en- 
force equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Supreme  Court's  1966  deci- 
sion In  the  case  of  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan. 
ThU  case  upheld  Federal  legislation  enfran- 
chising residents  of  New  York  who  had  at- 
tended school  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  who  were 
Uterate  In  Spanish  but  not  In  EngUsh.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  the  Court's  deci- 
sion In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan  authorizes 
the  power  now  asserted  by  the  Senate  to  en- 
franchise young  people.  Neither  do  I  believe 
it  follows  that  because  Congress  has  power 
to  suspend  literacy  tests  for  voting  through- 
out the  Nation,  as  the  new  Voting  Rights 
Act  would  do,  it  has  power  also  to  decide  for 
the  entire  NaUon  what  the  proper  age  quaU- 
flcatlon  should  be. 

Where  Puerto  Ricans  vrore  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  the  Court  could  readily  conclude 
that  there  had  been  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  an  ethnic  minority.  This  was  espe- 
cially so  because  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  those  whose  rights  were  at  Issue- 
U.S.  citizens  by  birth.  Uterate  In  Spanish, 
but  not  In  EnglUh  because  their  schools 
though  tmder  the  American  flag,  had  used 
Spanish  as  the  language  of  Instruction 

Slmllariy  with  literacy  teeU,  the  Court 
already  has  upheld  the  right  of  Congress  to 
bar  their  use  where  there  Is  presumptive 
evidence  that  they  have  been  used  In  a 
discriminatory  fashion.  If  Congress  now 
finds  that  literacy  tests  everywhere  impose 
a  special  burden  on  the  poor  and  on  large 
numbers  of  black  Americans,  and  for  this 
reason  aboUshes  literacy  tests  everywhere, 
it  Is  using  the  same  power  which  was  up- 
held when  the  Court  sustained  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Of  1965. 

To  go  on.  however,  and  maintain  that  the 
21 -year  voting  age  Is  discriminatory  in  a 
constitutional  sense  Is  a  giant  leap.  This 
llmitaUon— as  I  believe— may  be  no  longer 
Justlfled,  but  It  certainly  is  neither  capri- 
cious nor  irrational.  Even  to  set  the  limit 
at  18  is  to  recognize  that  it  has  to  be  set 
somewhere.  A  21-year  voting  age  treats  all 
alike,  working  no  Invidious  distinction 
among  groups  or  classes.  It  has  been  the 
tradition  In  this  country  since  the  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  it  was  the  standard 
even  before.  It  still  Is  maintained  by  46  of 
the  50  states:  and.  Indeed.  It  Is  explicitly  rec- 
ognized by  Section  3  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  itself  ae  the  voting  age. 

If  It  U  unconstitutional  for  a  State  to 
deny  the  vote  to  an  18-year-oId,  It  would 
seem  equally  unconstitutional  to  deny  It  to 
a  17-year-old  or  a  16-year-old.  As  long  as 
the  question  is  simply  one  of  Judgment,  the 
Constitution  gives  Congress  no  power  to  sub- 
stitute Its  judgment  for  that  of  the  sutes  In 


a  matter  such  as  age  qualification  to  vote 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  U 
one  which  the  States  may  properly  take  into 
consideration. 

ONX   COKSTmjTIOl* 

A  basic  principle  of  constitutional  law  U 
that  there  are  no  trivial  or  less  Important 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  There  are  no 
constitutional  corners  that  may  safely  be  cut 
In  the  service  of  a  good  cause.  This  Constltu- 
tlon  la  indivisible.  It  must  be  read  as  a  whole 
No  provision  of  it,  not  of  the  great  guar- 
antees of  the  Biu  of  Rights  la  secure  u  we 
are  wUllng  to  say  that  any  provUlon  can  be 
dealt  with  lightly  In  order  to  achieve  one 
or  another  immediate  end.  Neither  high  pur- 
pose nor  expediency  is  a  good  excuse.  We 
damage  respect  for  law.  we  feed  cynical  attl- 
tudes  toward  law.  whenever  we  ride  rough- 
shod over  any  law,  let  alone  any  constltu- 
tlonal  provision  because  we  are  Impatient  to 
achieve  our  purposes. 

To  pass  a  popular  measure  despite  the 
Constitutional  prohibition,  and  then  to 
throw  on  the  Court  the  burden  of  declaring 
It  unconstitutional,  is  to  place  a  greater 
strain  and  bxirden  on  the  Court  than  the 
Pounding  Fathers  Intended,  or  than  the 
Court  shotUd  have  to  sustain.  To  enact  the 
Senate  propoeal  would  be  to  challenge  the 
Court  to  accept,  or  to  reject,  a  fateful  step 
In  the  redistribution  of  powers  and  func- 
tions, not  only  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  states  but  also  between 
Itself  and  the  Congrees. 

Historically,  under  the  Foxirteenth  Amend- 
ment as  well  as  under  many  other  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  It  has  been  the  duty 
of  the  Court  to  define  and  enforce  the  di- 
vision of  powers  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States.  Section  6  of  the 
PoTirteenth  Amendment  gives  Congrese  power 
to  "enforce"  Constltutlonally-proteoted 
rights  against  Intrusion  by  the  States;  hot 
the  primary  role  In  defining  what  those 
rights  are  belongs  to  the  Court. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Coiirt  has  acted 
with  due  deference  and  respect  for  the  views 
of  Congress,  and  for  Congress'  aseessment  of 
facte  and  conditions  and  the  needs  to  which 
they  give  rise.  But  the  Court  has  bad  the 
last  word. 

However,  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Court 
could  uphold  the  Senate  propoeal  on  tihe  18- 
year-vote  without  conceding  that  Congress 
now  has  the  last  word. 

To  Present  this  challenge  to  the  Court 
would  thus  raise  equal  and  opposite  dangers: 
one  the  one  hand,  if  the  Court  acquiesced. 
Its  own  power  as  the  protector  of  our  rlglits 
could  be  Irreparably  diminished;  and  an  the 
other,  if  the  Court  rebuffed  the  challenge, 
the  often  valuable  latitude  Congress  now  has 
under  broad  readings  of  Its  Fourteenth 
amendment  power  might  In  consequence  be 
severely  limited.  Neither  outcome.  In  my 
view,  would  be  desirable. 

THE   PATH    or   BEASON 

I  have  recently  canvassed  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  constltuUonal  scholars  for 
their  views  on  the  Senate  proposal.  Some  feel 
that,  by  a  bread  reading  of  Katzenbach  v. 
Morgan,  the  proposal's  constitutionality 
could  be  sustained.  The  great  majority,  how- 
ever, regard  it  as  unconstitutional— and  they 
voice  serious  concern  not  only  for  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Constitution  but  also  for  the 
authority  of  the  Court,  if  It  should  be  sus- 
tained. 

At  bast,  then,  it  would  be  enacted  tmder 
a  heavy  constitutional  cloud,  with  Its  valid- 
ity in  serious  doubt.  Even  those  who  support 
the  legislation  most  vlgorotialy  must  con- 
cede the  existence  of  a  serious  constitutional 
question. 

At  worst,  it  would  throw  the  electoral  pmo- 
ess  Into  turmoil  during  a  protracted  period 
of  legal  uncertainty,  and  finally  leave  our 
young  people  frustrated,  embittered  and 
voteless. 
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I  therefore  urge: 

That  the  IS-year-old  vote  rider  be  sep- 
arated from  the  bUl  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

That  the  Voting  Rights  Bill  be  approved. 

That  Ckingrees  proceed  expeditiously  to 
secure  the  vote  for  the  Nation's  18-,  19-.  and 
20-year-olds  In  the  one  way  that  Is  plainly 
provided  for  In  the  Constitution,  and  the 
one  way  that  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  Its 
validity:  by  Constitutional  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

BiCHtBD  NiXON. 


8rATKMZKT    BT    THX    PKX8IDXNT 

On  Wednesday,  Congress  completed  action 
on  a  bill  extending  and  amending  the  Vot- 
ing Bights  of  1966,  and  sent  It  to  me  for 
signature.  As  passed,  the  bill  contained  a 
"rldar"  which  I  believe  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional: a  provision  lowering  the  voting  age 
to  18  In  Federal,  State  and  local  elections. 
Although  I  strongly  favor  the  18-year-old 
vote,  I  believe — along  with  most  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  Constitutional  scholars — that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  enact  It  by  single 
statute,  but  rather  It  requires  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Despite  my  misgivings  about  the  Conartltu- 
tlonallty  of  this  one  provision,  I  have  today 
signed  the  bill.  I  have  directed  the  Attorney 
General  to  cooperate  fully  In  expediting  a 
swift  court  test  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
18-year-oid  provision. 

An  early  test  Is  essential  because  of  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  sturoundlng  an 
ttot  of  doubtful  constitutionality  that  pur- 
ports to  extend  the  franchise.  Until  this  un- 
certainty is  resolved,  any  elections — Including 
primary  elections,  and  even  local  referenda 
on  such  questions  as  schocd  bond  Issues — 
could  have  their  results  clouded  by  legal 
doubt. 

If  1  were  to  veto,  I  would  have  to  veto  the 
entire  bill — voting  rights  and  all.-  If  the 
courts  hold  the  voting-age  provisions  uncon- 
stitutional, however,  only  that  one  section 
of  the  Act  will  be  affected.  Because  the  basic 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  of  great  Importance, 
therefore,  I  am  giving  It  my  approval  and 
leaving  the  decision  on  the  disputed  provi- 
sion to  what  I  hope  will  be  a  swift  resolu- 
tion by  the  courts. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  has  opened 
partldpatlcn  in  the  political  process.  Al- 
though this  bill  does  not  Include  all  of  the 
Administration's  recommendations.  It  does 
incorporate  Improvements  which  extend  Its 
reach  still  further,  susptendlng  literacy  tests 
nationwide  and  also  putting  an  end  to  the 
present  welter  of  state  residency  require- 
ments for  voting  for  President  and  Vloe  Pres- 
dent.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  citizens  who 
move  between  elections  may  vote  without 
long  residency  requirements. 

In  the  five  years  since  Its  enactment,  close 
to  1  million  Negroes  have  been  registered  to 
vote  for  the  first  time  and  more  than  400 
Negro  officials  have  been  elected  to  local  and 
state  offices.  "Hieee  are  more  than  election 
statistics;  they  are  statistics  ot  hope,  and 
dnunatlc  evidence  that  the  American  system 
works.  They  stand  as  an  answer  to  those  who 
claim  that  there  Is  no  recoui«e  except  to  the 
streets. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  give  18-year- 
olds  the  vote,  as  I  have  long  urged.  The  way 
to  do  this  Is  by  amending  the  Constitution. 
Because  of  the  likelihood  that  the  16-year- 
old  vote  provision  of  this  law  will  not  survive 
Its  court  t«8t,  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment pending  before  the  Congress  should  go 
forward  to  the  states  for  ratification  now. 

I  therefore  call  \ipon  the  Congress  to  act 
now  upon  the  Constitutional  amendment  to 
avoid  undue  delay  In  Its  approval  by  the 
states  should  this  provision  ot  the  new  law 
b*  held  unooBstltiitionaL 


[From  the  Conorkssional  Record, 

Dec.  30, 1970] 

THX  18-Ykax-Ou>  Votx 

Mr.  AxxxN.  Mr.  President,  In  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  appeared  an  interest- 
ing and  moet  persuasive  article  by  Merlo  J. 
Pusey,  entitled  "Court's  Clouding  of  the  18- 
Year-Old  Vote."  In  this  article,  Mr.  Pusey 
analyzes  the  decision  or  decisions  and  the 
opinion  or  opinions  of  the  Court  with  re- 
spect to  the  constitutionality  of  the  18- 
year-old  vote  provision  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  antendment.  He  comments  that  the  ef- 
fect is  to  leave  the  18-year-old  vote  law 
h^iTiging  by  the  filmslest  threful  and  that 
the  clean  and  prop>er  way  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  was  and  Is  a  cooistltutlonal 
amendment. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  who  has  been 
BpotDaoring  the  IS-year-oId  vote  and  fought 
for  It  over  many  years,  ha<!  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 147  pending  In  the  Senate  at  the 
time  the  IS-year-old  vote  amendment  was 
added  to  the  voUng  rights  bill  of  1966.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  on  several 
occasions  during  the  debate  on  that  Issue, 
urged  that  that  amendment  submitting  a 
oanstltutlonal  amendment  to  the  States  be 
given  attention  and  that  action  be  taken 
In  the  Senate  on  that  measure. 

There  are  some  73  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  have 
gotten  action  on  the  amendment.  By  now  It 
would  be  out  among  the  States  receiving 
ratification  by  the  States.  Instead,  the 
amendment  was  added  and  now  the  8upr»me 
Court  has  clouded  the  Issue  considerably 
and,  as  Mr.  Pusey  has  stated: 
*  "The  effect  Is  to  leave  the  18-year-old  vote 
law  hanging  by  the  filmslest  thread." 

On  the  6  to  4  decision,  and  In  the  event 
there  should  be  vacancies  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  It  l8  entirely  poaslble  that  this  deci- 
sion could  be  overturned  In  the  years  to 
come.  So  It  still  needs  a  constitutional 
amendment,  not  JuBt  a  constitutional 
amendment  applicable  to  State  and  local 
elections,  but  a  constitutional  amendment 
applicable  also  to  the  vote  by  18-year-oldB 
In  Federal  elections,  because  the  matter 
really  has  not  been  decided  tat  all  time  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  RAin>OLPH)  plans  to  reintro- 
duce the  measure — which  Is  entitled  In  this 
Congress  Senate  Joint  Resolution  147 — In 
the  92d  Congress.  I  am  proud  to  state  that 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  147  In 
this  Congress,  and  he  Is  going  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor,  at  the  kind  Invitation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  of 
the  amendment  which  he  proposes  to  offer 
In  the  next  Congress.  It  will  apply  to  the 
vote  by  18-year-olds  In  Federal,  State,  and 
local  elections,  which  Is  what  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  provided  for,  and  It  will  be  the 
same  measure  which  he  will  Introduce  In 
the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rxcord  the  entire  article 
by  Merle  J.  Pusey  entitled  "Court's  Clouding 
of  the  IS-Tear-Old  Vote." 

Court's  Clotjdino  or  thx  18-Txas  Vote 
(By  Merlo  J.  Pusey) 

Will  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the 
18-year-old  vote  case  prove  to  be  another 
"self-inflicted  wound"?  That  term  was  orig- 
inally used  by  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  later 
Chief  Justice,  to  describe  the  consequences 
of  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  various  oth- 
ers that  brought  disrepute  upon  the  court. 
"Hie  current  decision  has  proved  to  be  pop- 
ular. Insofar  as  It  i>ermlts  citizens  aged  18  to 
31   to  vote  In  national  elections,  but  five 


wide-ranging  opinions  from  the  justices  have 
chximed  the  law  on  voter  qualifications  Into 
a  chaotic  state. 

The  decision  had  to  be  communicated  to 
the  public  with  no  one  really  speaking  for 
the  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Black  annoimced 
the  judgment  that  18-year-olds  could  vote 
In  national  but  not  In  state  and  local  elec- 
tions; not  one  of  his  colleagues  joined  him  in 
the  opinion  he  wrote.  Justices  Brennaa, 
White  and  Marshall  (and  Justice  Douglas  in 
a  separate  opinon)  argued  with  considerable 
force  that  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  broad  enough  to 
allow  Congress  to  override  all  laws  fixing 
the  voting  age  at  21.  Justice  Stewart,  with 
the  support  of  Chief  Justice  Burger  and 
Justice  Blackman,  accepted  the  Black  thesis 
that  the  Constitution  obviously  leaves  voter 
qualifications  in  local  elections  to  the  states 
(except  In  cases  of  Invidious  discrimination) 
but  they  parted  company  with  Justice  Black 
by  Insisting  that  the  Constitution  means 
what  It  says  In  providing  that  voter  quali- 
fications In  congressional  elections  shall  be 
the  same  as  those  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislature.  Justice  Har- 
lan rejected  the  basic  Idea  of  applying  the 
equal  protection  clause  to  voter  cases. 

The  effect  Is  to  leave  the  18-year-old  vote 
law  hanging  by  the  filmslest  thread.  Justice 
Black  acknowledged  that  the  founding  fath- 
ers had  tied  together  voter  qualifications  In 
congressional  elections  and  In  state  elections. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  pull  them  apart.  His 
performance  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strangest  feats  In  the  long  history  of  Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. 

Where  did  the  justice  find  authority  for 
this  bizarre  conclusion?  Article  I,  Section  4, 
of  the  Constitution  provides — 

The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  senators  and  representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  In  each  state  by  the  leg- 
islature thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at 
any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regula- 
tions.   .    .    . 

Justice  Black  read  this  as  giving  Congress 
sweeping  authority  over  federal  elections. 
But  It  says  nothing  whatsoever  about  any 
authority  for  Congress  to  change  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  In  defiance  of  the  lan- 
guage In  other  parts  of  the  Constitution. 

Jttstlce  Stewart  pointed  out  that  the 
founding  fathers  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  word  "qualifications."  They  used  it  In 
Article  I,  Section  2,  when  they  said  in  very 
specific  terms  who  was  entitled  to  vote  In 
congressional  elections.  They  did  not  give 
Congress  any  authority  to  alter  this  section. 
Madison,  Mason  and  others  argued  vehe- 
mently In  the  Constitutional  Convention 
against  giving  Congress  i>ower  to  fix  voter 
qualifications,  and  the  Committee  on  Detail 
voted  seven  to  one  against  a  motion  to  let 
Congress  exercise  such  power.  On  the  basis 
of  this  Hamilton  noted  in  "The  Federalist" 
that  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  congres- 
sional elections  "are  defined  and  fixed  In 
the  Constitution  and  are  unalterable  by  the 
legislature." 

In  the  face  of  this  history  and  the  unqiiee- 
tloned  language  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
the  real  question  before  the  court  was  wheth- 
er enactment  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
gave  Congress  power  It  did  not  previously 
have  to  fix  a  national  and  state  age  limit  for 
voters.  Justice  Brennan  and  his  supporters 
did  not  pretend  to  find  anjrthlng  specific  in 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  giving  Congress 
such  power.  They  acknowledged  that  the 
authors  of  the  equal  protection  clause  "pa- 
pered over  their  differences  with  .  .  .  broad, 
elastic  language."  These  Justices  were  willing 
to  let  Congress  Infiate  that  "elastic  lan- 
guage" into  a  balloon  becaiisa  they  believe 
in  the  primacy  of  federal  power. 

Justice  Black,  to  his  credit,  was  not  will- 
ing to  go  that  far.  But  having  substantially 
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deflated  the  balloon  fashioned  from  "elastic 
language,"  he  turned  and  seemed  to  cut  the 
ground  from  beneath  his  own  position. 

As  broad  as  the  congressional  enforcement 
power  is.  It  Is  not  unlimited.  Specifically, 
there  are  at  least  three  limitations  upon  Con- 
gress' power  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
Civil  War  Amendments.  First,  Congress  may 
not  by  legislation  repeal  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution. 

Congress  has,  however,  with  Justice  Black's 
approbation,  repealed  that  portion  of  Article 
I.  Section  2,  which  prescribes  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters  In  congressional  elections. 
The  whole  thrust  of  Justice  Black's  lone 
opinion  is  to  allow  Congress  to  do  what  he 
later  says  that  It  may  not  do.  He  goes  on  to 
recognize  that  "Congress  has  exceeded  Its 
powers  in  attempting  to  lower  the  voting  age 
in  state  and  local  elections,"  without  ac- 
knowledging that  the  Constitution  puts  fed- 
eral voting  qualifications  In  the  same  p>ack- 
age.  It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  willing  to  stretch  with  the  elas- 
ticity school  in  the  case  of  national  elections 
because  he  regards  congressional  ccntrol  over 
national  voter  qualifications  appropriate  in 
1970  regardless  of  what  the  founding  fathers 
may  have  written  into  the  Constitution 
nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

In  any  event,  the  performance  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  a  shabby  sequel  to  a  shabby 
gesture  In  Congress.  The  clean  and  proper 
way  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  was,  and 
Is,  a  constitutional  amendment.  After  all  the 
squirming  and  twisting  and  inflation  of  elas- 
tic language,  an  amendment  Is  still  neces- 
sary. Much  confusion  and  weakening  of 
constitutional  safeguards  could  have  been 
avoided  by  approaching  this  reform  In  the 
right  way  In  the  first  place.  The  court 
should  have  been  spared  the  unquestioned 
wound  it  has  inflicted  upon  Itself. 


Statement  Resumed 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  men- 
tion the  efforts  being  made  by  others  In  this 
matter  of  18-year-old  voting.  As  has  been 
stated.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  147,  on  which 
very  thorough  hearings  were  held  during  the 
9l8t  Congress,  were  reported  favorably  by  the 
subcommittee  chaired  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Batb)  to  the  fiUl  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  There  are  many  persons 
may  I  say,  who  felt  that  the  Senate  should 
have  gone  ahead  and  acted  on  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Allkn.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  Randolph.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  felt  that  that  was  necessary. 
We  did  feel  there  was  a  large  question  mark 
in  reference  to  the  statutory  approach  to 
lowering  the  voting  age  for  Federal,  State 
and  local  levels  elections.  As  the  Senator 
has  Uidlcated  tonight,  the  issue  has  been 
split  up  and  down  the  middle.  In  a  sense. 
And  there  Is  still,  perhaps  a  smaller  question 
mark  remaining,  not  only  for  voting  at  the 
State  level  by  18  year  olds,  but  even  at  the 
Federal  levels  as  well. 

It  U  a  complex  situation.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  been  very  thoughtful,  as 
he  always  is,  especiaUy  to  mention  that  I 
Shall  introduce  the  resolution  again  on  the 
nrat  day  of  the  92d  Congress.  I  am  grateful 
inat  some  76  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
sponsored  with  me  this  present  and  pending 
senate  Joint  Resolution  147.  The  Senator 
irom  Alabama  la  one  of  them,  and  my  able 
coUeague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd)  U 
aether.  We  have  the  votes  to  approve  the 
rwolutlon  when  it  \s  Introduced  in  the  first 
««8lm  Of  the  sad  Congress,  with  perhaps  80 
-emoers   as    oosponsore.    Even   though    we 


know  there  has  been  some  difference  of  ap- 
proach, there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  Congress, 
not  only  in  this  body  but  also  in  the  Hovise, 
that  we  must  insure  permanently  the  right  of 
18-year-olds  to  vote — an  element  of  our 
population  whose  voice  and  vote  needs  to  be 
heard  and  needs  to  be  recorded. 

I  think  that  we  have  acted  here  in  debate, 
as  responsible  Members  of  the  Senate,  in 
coming  to  gripe  with  the  realization  that  w» 
must  complete  the  task  which  has  been 
started. 

I  feel,  Bometimee,  that  we  should  not  in- 
dulge in  nostalgia.  Bvrt  I  mention  the  time 
when  I  brought  a  southerner  from  Georgia 
to  Washington,  D.C.  He  came  at  my  invita- 
tion. Ellis  Arnall.  the  Governor  of  that  State 
who  talked  about  what  had  been  done  there 
in  the  18-year-old  votUig.  It  has  been  good 
for  Georgia  as  It  has  been  good  for  Kentucky 
It  has  been  good  for  a  different  figure— 20 
years,  19  years— Alaska  and  HawrU  at  the  dU- 
ferent  voting  age  levels  of  19  end  20.  Alaska 
has,  of  course,  voted  to  lower  the  voting  aee 
to  18  now. 

I  think  generally  the  lower  voting  age  will 
be  good  for  America  because  It  wlU  Insure  a 
contribution  by  young  people,  with  their 
reasoning  and  thinking  combined  with  that 
of  older  persons. 

It  was  in  1942  that  I  introduced  that  first 
constitutional  amendment,  while  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
the  Second  District  of  West  Virginia.  I  know 
that  my  colleague  from  Alabama  would  like 
tonight,  to  hope  with  me,  that  even  though 
we  were  unable  to  accomplish  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  approach  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, It  will  be  a  matter  of  major  Importance 
and  paramount  attention  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  early— hopefuUy  in  January— but 
not  Uter  than  February  or  in  March,  of  1971 
Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  dls^ 
tlnguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  remarks.  I  want  to  extend  again  my 
sincere  appredaUon  for  his  efforts  over  the 
last  three  decades  to  accomplish  this  meet 
needed  reform.  It  does  appear  that  the  time 
has  come  for  this  matter  to  be  resolved  In 
the  proper  fashion  by  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  u  again  taking  the  lead 
as  he  has  done  for  almost  30  years,  in  push- 
ing a  constitutional  amendment  that  wlU 
accomplish  this  most  needed  reform. 

The  five  opinions  of  the  five  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  respect  to  this  case  wer« 
printed  in  the  Conohsbsional  Record  on  the 
very  day  the  opinion  was  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  had  the  Interesting 
pleasure  over  the  hoUdays  of  p«ading  those 
opinions.  I  was  particularly  Impressed  with 
an  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  In  the 
humble  opinion  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  opinion  should  have  been  the 
opinion  speaking  for  a  majM-ity  of  the  court 
because  he  gives  a  history  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment and  shows  that  under  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  would  Congress  be  authorized  to 
pass  an  18-year-old  voting  provision  bv 
statute.  ' 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  while 
this  matter  was  under  debate,  pointed  out 
on  several  occasions  that  the  OonBtltuUon 
of  the  United  States  in  several  places,  at 
least  five.  Indicates  very  positively  that  the 
Sta-tes  have  the  rlfl^t  to  set  the  qualifloa- 
Uons  for  electors.  And  as  pointed  out  by  Mr 
Justice  Harlan,  that  right  has  r«ally  never 
been  questioned  untU  after  the  14th  amend- 
ment was  passed.  And  he  was  unable  to  find 
anything  In  the  14th  amendment  that  would 
have  permitted  Congress  to  pass  this  18-year- 
old  provision  by  statute. 

Article  I.  section  2  of  the  Constitution 
having  to  do  with  the  ©lection  o*  Oon- 
greasmen;  article  n,  section  i  having  to 
do  with  the  Presidential  electors;  amend- 
ment 10;  amendment  17,  having  to  do  with 


the  United  States;  and  In  the  14th  amend- 
ment Itself,  It  speaks  of  the  States  denying 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  21  years  of  age 
or  oiver. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  reed  for 
the  Becoro  arUcle  I,  section  2  of  the  Con- 
Btttutlon: 

"The  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qu&llfl- 
catlons  requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

That  means  that  those  who  are  entlUed 
to  vote  for  Congressmen  should  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  elector*  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. Yet  thU  6-to-4  decision  would 
provide  separate  rules  for  neUonal  elec- 
tions and  for  State  elecUons,  when  arti- 
cle 1.  section  2  says  that  the  House  of 
Bepreeertattves  shall  be  composed  of  Mem- 
bets  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people 
of  the  several  States  and  the  electors  at 
each  State  t(x  the  House  of  RepreeentdUves 
shall  have  the  quaUficaUons  requisite  for  the 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  legislature. 

So  the  majority  opinion  says  the  States 
can  set  the  qualifications  for  voting  for  the 
SUte  legislature  election.  They  can  set  that 
but  the  express  wording  of  the  section  says 
that  the  electors  voting  for  candidates  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  have  the 
same  qualifications. 

Yet  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  Inimitable 
fashion  of  leaving  a  legal  question  in  greater 
confusion  and  greater  doubt  by  its  decision 
nas  set  up  two  separate  rules — one  set  for 
the  State  and  local  elections,  and  another  set 
for  the  Congress  for  national  elections  when 
the  article  Itself  says  that  the  electors  for 
Congressmen— that  la  the  pe<vle  who  vote 
and  it  Is  not  talking  about  presidential  elec- 
tors, but  electors  for  Congressmen— shaU 
have  the  same  qualifications  as  electors  for 
the  State  legislature.  That  shows  that  they 
should  have  a  umform  plan  and  not  two 
separate  standards.  Yet,  that  U  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  given  us. 

I  favor  the  principle  of  18-year-old  voting 
I  stUl  want  to  see  that  accomplished  by  a 
CMistltuttonal  amendment.  That  is  the  rea- 
son that  during  the  next  Congress  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  amendment  to  be  proposed 
bj  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  providing  for 
18-year-old  voting  in  national,  State,  and 
local  elections  will  be  submitted  by  the  Con- 
greee  and  that  the  States  win  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  that  amendment  and 
that  this  question  can  be  resolved  properly 
and  in  a  lasting  fashion,  free  from  the  con- 
fusion m  which  we  are  left  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

House  Jonrr  BssoLtTnoN  No.  M 
Memortallalng  the  Virginia  members  of  the 

^^S^J^  1?L"^  '^  "PP^rt  ^«  «iact- 
ment  of  the  legislation  to  repeal  Section  302 

fJ^J-J^'^  ^^^^  *^  Amendments  of 
1970  (PubUc  Law,  81-286,  S4  Stat.  814)  and 
to  support  the  enactment  of  an  M)proprtate 
Joint  Resolution  by  the  OongreBi  to  place 
before  the  states  a  proposed  Constitutional 
amendment  to  authorize  aU  perwans  aged  18 
to  20,  both  Inclusive,  the  right  to  vote  In  all 
federal,  state  and  local  eleetkais,  for  ratifica- 
tl^  of  three-fourths  thereof,  as  required  in 
Aitt^  V  of  tajie  Constitution  of  the  United 
states. 

OFf  KREU  VKBRtrAKT  11,  1B71 

Patrone— Messrs.  PhlUlps,  Oameal,  Largent 
Cleaton,  Ounn,  Anderson,  M.  Q.,  Daiton  O 
«.'^*^P°"'  <^«»«.  Smith,  R.  M.  Fldler! 
Richardwrn,  MoMath,  CHbb,  Parrls,  Oanmbell  ' 
Aahworth,  Roller,  Farley,  Oelsler,  Ifaaon 
Dudley,  Fowler,  Putney,  Anderson.  O  W  Peu 
tue,  Green,  Reynolds,  Davis,  Andereon.  C  B 
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Earmaa,  Anderson,  H.  P.,  Dunn,  Bumette, 
McMurran,  Anderson,  W.  M.,  Shafran,  Funk- 
boiuer,  and  Callahan. 

KKmUlEO     TO    THK    COMMnTKK     ON     PSIVILSOBS 
AKD  KLBCTIONS 

Whareaa,  the  CongrMa  by  tbe  enactment  of 
Section  302  of  tbe  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
menu  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-2S6,  84  Stat. 
S14) ,  attempted  through  legislation,  to  \isurp 
power  not  delegated  to  the  Congress  by  tbe 
Constitution  but  reserved  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  States  In  Article  I,  Section  3,  Ar- 
tide  n.  Section  1,  and  by  the  Tenth  and 
Seventeenth  Amendments  thereof;  and 

Whereas,  on  December  twenty-one,  nine- 
teen hundred  seventy,  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  rendered  what  purported 
to  be  a  504  decision  In  which  It  held  the 
Congress  to  be  without  power  to  fix  voting 
age  qualifications  for  persons  to  vote  In  State 
and  local  elections,  but  on  Irrational  and  un- 
Bupportable  grounds  held  the  Congress 
possessed  of  power  to  eet»bllsh  such  quali- 
fications for  persons  to  vote  In  national  elec- 
tions;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  usurpatory  statutory 
provision  can  remain  effective  only  until  re- 
pealed and  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
valid  only  until  overridden;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  pending  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 7,  Bad  Congress,  which  has  for  Its  pur- 
pose tbe  extension  of  the  right  to  vote  to 
all  persons  in  the  United  States,  aged  18  to 
30,  both  Inclusive,  In  all  federal,  state  and 
local  elections;    and 

Whereas,  as  Oeorge  Washington  In  his  fare- 
well address,  as  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  declared  "If,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  distribution  or  modification  of 
the  Constitutional  powers  be  In  any  partic- 
ular wrong,  let  It  be  corrected  by  an  Amend- 
ment In  the  way  which  tbe  Constitution 
designates.  But  let  there  be  no  ebange  by 
usurpation;  for  though  this.  In  one  Instance 
may  be  the  instriunent  of  good.  It  is  the 
customary  weapon  by  which  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed";  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  Virginia 
are  hereby  memorialized  to  Initiate,  and  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  legislation  to  rep^eal 
Section  302  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1070  (Public  Law  91-286,  84  Stat. 
314) ;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  Virginia  are 
hereby  memorialized  to  support  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Congress, 
placing  before  tbe  states  a  proposed  Consti- 
tutional amendment  to  authorise  all  persons 
aged  18  to  30,  both  inclusive  the  right  to  vote 
In  all  federal,  state  and  local  elections,  for 
ratification  of  three-fourths  thereof,  as  re- 
quired by  Article  V  of  tbe  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  tbe  members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  Virginia  are  quested  to  seek  the 
help  of  their  colleagues  from  other  states  In 
their  endeavors  which  are  essential  for  tbe 
proper  exercise  of  Constitutional  authority, 
vested  la  the  federal  and  state  governments 
by  the  CooAtltutlou  of  the  United  States, 
hereinbefore  Identified,  as  they  had  been  con- 
sistently recognized  and  applied  without  In- 
terruption, since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, until  attempt  was  made  by  tbe  Con- 
gress to  usurp  by  legislative  authority,  as 
hereinbefore  stated,  which  the  Congress  doe* 
not  legally  possess,  under  the  Constitution; 
and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  be,  and  hereby  Is,  Instructed  to 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resentljog  Virginia  and  to  each  member  of 
the  House   of  Representatives  representing 


this  State  and  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
legislative  bodies  of  each  of  the  other  forty- 
nine  states  of  the  United  States,  with  request 
for  supporting  action. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  60  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frsnzxl)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  therein 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mi*.  Railsback,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  MrzELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNABLi,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
17. 

Mr.  Qthe,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EscH,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cotter)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  there- 
in extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Haiulton.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoNZALKZ,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QRirriN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mttrphy  of  New  York,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  for  60  min- 
utes, on  March  25. 

Mr.  Rarick  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California)  for  15  minutes, 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzxl)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Rausback. 

Mr.  HoRiON. 

Mr.  Broomfield  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Finolsy. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kttykendall. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  HUnois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  TsAGCE  of  CTallfomia. 

Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  SSBELTDS. 

Mr.  SxxjBiiz. 
Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Httnt. 

Mr.  OOLDWATBR. 

Mr.  Clancy. 


Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Micliigan. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Cotter)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Becich. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mann  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Teimessee  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  HUBERT  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Cabell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dow  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Metcalp. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  four  instances. 

Mi".  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Link. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCormack  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan'  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Hastings)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  ) 

IkCr.  Pish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harsha. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California) 
ard  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Nix  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

AH  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter  on  the  special  order  today 
of  Mr.  Griffin. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cahfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  oov 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomuxiow, 
Wednesday.  March  17, 1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

417.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  on  disburse- 
ments during  the  period  July  1-December  31, 
1970,  from  the  appropriation  for  "Contingen- 
cies. Defense"  as  included  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1971; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

418.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  part  I  of  a  report  on  Independ- 
ent research  and  development  and  bid  and 
proposal  costs,  pursuant  to  section  303(c) 
of  tbe  1971  Depairtment  of  Defense  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  Act  (Public  lAw 
91-441);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

419.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  part  II  of  a  report  on  Independ- 
ent research  and  development  and  bid  and 
proposal  costs,  pursuant  to  section  303  of  the 
1971  Department  of  Defense  Military  Pro- 
curement Authorization  Act  (Public  Law  91- 
441);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

430.  A  letter  from  the  Commander,  Naval 
Faculties  Engineering  Command,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  period  July  1-December  31,  1971, 
of  military  construction  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  on  other  than 
a  competitive  bid  basis,  pursuant  to  section 
604  of  Public  Law  91-611;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

421.  A  letter  from  the  national  quarter- 
master. Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A. 
Inc.  transmitting  the  audit  of  the  corpo- 
ration as  of  September  30,  1970,  and  the 
proceedings  of  Its  1970  national  convention, 
pursuant  to  sections  15  and  16  of  Public 
Law  85-530;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

422.  A  letter  from  the  Asslstani  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  facilitate  the  entry  of  foreign  tourists  Into 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

424.  A  letter  from  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Fi- 
nancial Policies  transmitting  Its  special  re- 
port on  the  Indonesian  debt  rescheduling 
(H.  Doc.  No.  92-68);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

425.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  secretary. 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Institute  for 
1970,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  Its  charter;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

RXCEIVXD    PaOM    THE    COMPTBOLLEK    OxttZRAL 

423.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  first  review  of  the  phasedown  of 
U.S.  military  activities  In  Vietnam  by  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference.  Con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  4690.  (Rept.  No.  92- 
42) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  399.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  238. 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States,  ex- 
tending the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years 
of  age  or  older  (Rept.  No.  92-43).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  300.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 468.  Joint  resolution  making  certain 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-44) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  6110.  A  bin  to  limit  Federal  payments 
to  individual  farm  producers  to  $10,000  per 
crop  per  farm;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ullnols  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   UoALL.   Mr.   Stafford,   Mr. 
Matbttnaca,  Mr.  Talcott.  Mr.  Pbeter 
of   North  Carolina,  Mr.  Llotd,  Mr. 
Andebson   of   California,    Mr.    Wm- 
NALL,   Mr.   Lkooett,   Mr.   Teagite   of 
California,  Mr.  Harhinoton,  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNET,   Mr.   Nedzi,   Mr.   Esch,  Mr. 
Davis    of    Georgia,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr. 
ICHORD,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Beoicr, 
Mr.    MtJBPHT    of    Illinois.    Mr.    Pob- 
8YTHE.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Gatdos)  : 
H.R.  6111.  A  bin  to  set  standards  of  ethics 
and   financial    disclosure   In   campaigns   for 
election  to  Federal  office;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  6112.  A  bin  to  provide  certain  amounts 
of  television  program  time  for  candidates  for 
Federal  ofttces  during  general  elections;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  6113.  A  bin  to  provide  a  reduced  rate 
of  postage  for  a  certain  amount  of  campaign 
literature  mailed  by  congressional  candi- 
dates; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6114.  A  bUl:  Tax  credits  for  political 
contributions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    HUnois    (for 
himself,     Mr.     Dennis,     and     Mr. 

SCHMTTZ)  : 

H.R.  6115.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
credit  for  gifts  or  contributions  made  to  any 
Institution  of  higher  education,  to  be  cited 
as,  "The  Higher  Education  Gift  Incentive  Act 
of  1971";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  6116.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  support  orders  In  certain  State 
and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  It  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  In  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce to  avoid  compliance  with  such  orders; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BADILLO: 

H.R.  6117.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  authorize  a  special 
emphasis  transportation  research  and  dem- 
onstration project  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  6118.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  annual 
clothing  allowance  to  certain  veterans  who, 
because  of  a  service-connected  disability, 
wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  use  an  ap- 
pliance or  device  which  tends  to  wear  out 


or  tear  their  clothing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (fop 
himself,  Mr.  Fcqua,  Mr.  Blamton, 
and  Mr.  Oitdx)  : 

H.R.  6119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Healing  Art4 
Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928. 
regulating  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY: 

H.R.  6120.  A  bUI  to  amend  tlUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  to  permit  certain  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service  to  be  made 
by  Members  of  Congress  on  their  own  Initia- 
tive or  at  the  request  of  the  Postal  Service 
or  any  officer,  employee,  or  other  person  con- 
cerned, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6121.  A  bin  to  provide  for  tbe  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of  Wil- 
liam Holmes  McOuffey:  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  6122.  A  bill  to  provide  addiUonal  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  participants  in  em- 
ployee pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement 
plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
pension  and  proflt-sharlng-retlremeut  plan 
vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a  pension 
plan  relnsurace  program,  to  provide  for  port- 
ability of  pension  credits,  to  provide  for  regu- 
lation of  the  administration  of  i>enslon  and 
other  employee  benefit  plans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  6123.  A  bin  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Giaimo)  : 

H.R.  6134.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  undertake  a  loan 
guarantee  and  Interest  assistance  program  to 
aid  unemployed  scientists  and  engineers  in 
the  conversion  from  defense-related  to  ci- 
vilian-oriented research,  development,  and 
engineering  activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.R.  6125.  A  bill  to  require  tbe  suspension 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  educational 
agencies  and  institutions  which  are  experi- 
encing disorders  and  fall  to  take  appropriate 
corrective  measures  forthwith  and  to  require 
the  suspension  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  teachers  partlclf>atlng  in  such  disorders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  POR8YTHE: 

HJR.  6126.  A  bin  to  create  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 

HJ{.  6127.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Odd 
Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  6128.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  a  person  must  be  60  years 
of  age  or  older  In  order  to  receive  retired 
pay  for  non-Regular  serTloe  in  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  6129.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
14, 1910,  relating  to  railway  safety  appliances, 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
prescribe  reflecting  devices  or  materials  as 
a  safety  measure  on  all  raUroad  cars,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  6130.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,   to  authorize 
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advance  educational  aaslstance  allowance 
pa3rmente  to  eligible  veterans  at  the  begin- 
ning of  any  school  year  to  assist  such  vet- 
erans m  meeting  educational  and  living  ex- 
penses during  the  first  2  months  of  school,  to 
establish  a  veterans'  work-study  program 
through  cancellation  of  such  advance  pay- 
ment  repayment  obligations  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  to  provide  for  direct  pay- 
ment of  educational  assistance  allowance  to 
educational  Institutions  on  an  optional  ba- 
sis: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
HJt.  6131.  A  bill  to  ajmend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  the  same 
tax  exemption  for  servicemen  in  and 
around  Korea  aa  la  presently  provided  for 
those  In  Vlertnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAOHER: 
H.R.  6132.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  entire  cost 
of  certain  minimum  health  benefits  for  em- 
ployees and  their  families  shall  be  paid  by 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

HJl.  6133.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retirement 
of  employees  after  26  years  of  service  with- 
out reduction  In  annuity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    ORTPKIN    (for   himself,   Mr. 
PiCKXX,   Mr.   AsaaLNXTBT,  Mr.  Ai£x- 
ANSKK.  Mr.  Amsxisom  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  ANDarws  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Bakzr, 
Mr.  BEvn.L,  Mr.  Bijlnton,  Mr.  Bbot- 
Hiu,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  ttoN  H. 
CLAtrsEN,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  EswARoe  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.   PLOWxas,   Mr.   Fltnt,   Mr.   Ha- 
OAN,  and  Mr.  Hammxkschmxdt)  : 
HJt.  8134.  A  bUl   to   authorize   the  Secre- 
tary Of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  program  to 
enable  Individuals  to  enter  Into,  and  engage 
In,  the  production  and  marketing  qf  farm- 
r&laed  flsh  through  the  extension  of  credit, 
technical    assistance,    marketing   assistance 
and  research,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By    Mr.    ORIFPIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
PicsxK.  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Hxnokbson, 
Mr.  HuNOATB,  Mr.  Jorkson  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
MoNTGOMKaT,  Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Pcx- 
KiNs,  Mr.  PaxTxa  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  PaTOB  of  Arkansas,  \ii.  SnBszjtTs. 
Mr.    Skuvxtz.    Mr.    Stexd,    Mr.   Sn- 
PHXNS.   Mr.    Stubblktixu).   and    Mr. 
Wkiobt:) 
HJt.613S.  A  btU  to  authorlfle  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  program  to 
enable  Individuals  to  enter  into,  and  engag« 
In.  the  production  and  marketlaK  of  farm- 
raised  flsh  through  the  extension  of  credit, 
tarhnmal    assistance,    marketing    assistance 
and  research,  and  tot  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oommltt«e  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.a.S136.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agrlool- 
tnzal  Adjustment  Act  of  1088  to  authorise 
the  lease  or  sale  of  tobacco  allotments  within 
a  State  under  certain  conditions,  and  for 
oth«  purposes;  to  the  Committee  c«i  Agrl- 


HJi.  6137.  A  Mil  to  amend  section  090  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  prohibit 
foreign  assistance  from  being  prorldwl  to 
foreign  countries  which  do  not  act  to  pre- 
vent narcotics  drugs  from  unlawfully  enter- 
ing the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  6138.  A  bill  amending  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commeroe  through  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  to  undartake  a  qxiadrennlal  en- 
roilmant  of  thoaa  parsoos  to  rota  in  alectlooa 


of  the  President  and  Vice  President  that  meet 
the  qualifications  of  the  various  States  other 
than  residency;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.R.  6139.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  election 
of  Members  of  Congress  by  prohibiting  the 
Imposition  of  durational  residency  require- 
ments as  a  condition  of  voting  for  such  offi- 
cers; to  the  Committee  on  House  Axlminls- 
tratlon. 

HJl.  6140.  A  bill  designating  certain  elec- 
tlon  days  as  legal  public  holidays;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abottbkzk,  Mr.  Baduxo,  Mr.  Bxgich, 
Mr.  BXTKTON,  Mr.  Cabxt  of  New  Tork, 
Mrs.     Chisholm,     Mr.     CuiT,     Mr 
CoNTX,   Mr.   Frknzkl,   Mr.   Halpsxn, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
O'Neill.   Mr.    Pkfpkx,   Mr.    Ranckl, 
Mr.  Reks,  Mr.     Rixole,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Rot,  and  Mr.  Scbkuek)  : 
H.R.  6141.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  the  XXstrlct 
of  Columbia  an  elected  mayor,  an  elected  city 
council,  and  for  other  pvupoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
HJl.  6143.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  Uabillty  of 
national  banks  for  certain  taxes  with  respect 
to  personal  property;   to  the  Comonlttee  on 
Ranlclng  and  Ciurency. 

H.R.  6143.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
textile  products  bear  a  label  containing 
cleaning  Instructions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6144.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  ^ct  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HKLBTOSKI: 
HJl.  6145.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
eaiployed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6146.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8336(c) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  Include  the 
position  of  customs  Inspector  In  the  category 
of  hasardous  occupations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H3. 6147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  ban  poly- 
phosphates in  detergents  and  to  establish 
standards  and  programs  to  abate  and  control 
water  poUutlon  by  synthetic  detergents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6148.  A  biU  to  aniMid  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  active 
duty  for  training  to  be  counted  as  active 
duty  for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  educa- 
tional benefits  under  chapter  34  of  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  6149.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  annual 
Income  limitations  applicable  to  "old  law" 
pensions  for  World  War  I  and  other  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  6150.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  permit  Federal  sharing 
of  the  cost  of  unemployment  benefits  which 
extend  for  52  weeks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington: 
HJl.  6151.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  an 
individual  otherwise  eligible  may  become  en- 
titled to  a  reduced  spouse's  annuity,  or  a  re- 
duced widow's  or  widower's  annuity,  at  age 
50;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
PV>relgn  Oommeroe. 

H.R.  6152.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in<M- 
vldual  may  become  entitled  to  wife's,  hus- 
band's, widows,  or  widower's  Inaaranoa  ban- 


eflta,  subject  to  the  existing  actuarial  reduc- 
tion, at  age  60  (whether  or  not  disabled) 
and  to  provide  that  the  actuarial  reduction 
shaU  not  apply  to  the  old-age  or  disability 
Insurance  benefits  of  an  Indlvdual  with  so 
or  more  years  of  coverage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania- 
HJl.  6153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1965  to  extend  ceruin  fl! 
nanclal  assistance  for  construction  of  water- 
works and  sewer  facilities  to  private  corpo- 
rations; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  6164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6166.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  loeses  Incurred  by  growers,  manu- 
facturers, packers,  and  distributors  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  barring  of  the  use  of  cyclamatee 
In  food  after  extensive  inventories  of  foods 
containing  such  substances  had  been  pre- 
pared or  packed  or  packaging,  labeling,  and 
other  materials  had  been  prepared  in  good 
faith  reliance  on  the  confirmed  official  list- 
ing of  cyclamates  as  generally  recognized  as 
safe  for  use  In  food  under  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  and  for  other  por- 
posee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 

HJl.  6156.  A  Wll  to  provide  Federal  reve- 
nues to  State  and  local  governments  and 
afford  them  broad  discretion  In  furnishing 
training  and  employment  opportunities 
needed  by  Individuals  to  qualify  for  satis- 
fying and  self-supporting  empl03rment;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  LEGGKTT: 

HJl.  6167.  A  bill  to  am^nd  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  command- 
ers of  military  Installations  to  lease  housing 
at  or  near  such  InstaUatlons  In  order  to  pro- 
vide adequate  hoxiaing  for  military  person- 
nel, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  LINK: 

HJl.  6158.  A  bill  to  authorlBe  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
th«  State  of  I#orth  Dakota  to  the  Mountrail 
County  Park  Commission.  Moxmtrall  County. 
N.  Dak.:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  McCLUBE : 

HJl.  6159.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  financial 
management  of  Federal  assistance  programs, 
to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  such  pro- 
grrams,  to  strengthen  further  congressional 
review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  provide 
a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance  programs,  and 
to  extend  and  amend  the  law  relating  to 
intergovernmental  cooperation:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Governmeiit   Operations. 

H.R.  6180  A  bill  to  permit  a  compact  or 
agreement  between  the  several  States  re- 
lating to  taxation  of  multlstate  taxpayers; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  6161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  to  extend  assistance  under  the 
maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children's  services  program  to  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr,  McCORMACK: 

H.R.  8162.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6163.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  Incurred  by  growers,  manu- 
facturers, packers,  and  distributors  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  barring  of  the  use  of  cyclamates 
In  food  after  extensive  Inventories  of  foods 
containing  such  substances  had  baen  pre- 
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pared  or  packed  or  packaging,  labeling,  and 
other  materials  had  been  prepared  In  good 
faith  reliance  on  the  confirmed  official  list- 
ing of  cyclamates  as  generally  recognized  as 
safe  for  use  In  food  under  the  FMeral  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6164.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  is  otherwise  qualified  may  become  en- 
titled to  widow's  Insurance  benefits  (subject 
to  the  existing  actuarial  reductions)  at  age  60 
whether  or  not  disabled;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
H.R.  6165.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  to  Increase  the  loan  limitation 
on  certain  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stziger  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
H.R.  6166.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  voluntary  military  manpower;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  IAillkb.  of  California: 
H.R.  6167.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1972  to  carry  out  the 
metric  system  study;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  6168.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  International 
Education  Act  of   1966  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  under  that  act  of  an  Asian 
Studies  Institute;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
H.R.  6169.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile  articles,  articles  of  leather  foot- 
wear and  electronic  articles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  6170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  student  loan 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  cancellation 
of  loans  on  account  of  service  In  Headstart 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  6171.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  ad- 
justments In  monthly  monetary  benefits  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
according  to  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6172.  A  bill  to  authorize  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  be  discharged  from  ac- 
tive military  service  by  reason  of  physical 
disability  when  such  members  are  suffering 
from  drug  dei>endency,  to  authorize  the  civil 
commitment  of  such  members  after  their  dis- 
charge, and  for  other  pvupoaes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJl.  6173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  cer- 
tain grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter 
service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN : 
HJl.  6174.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  non-servlce-connected 
disability  pension  benefits  payable  from  the 
time  the  cause  of  the  disability  occurs  if  ap- 
plication for  benefits  Is  made  within  1  year 
of  the  date  of  such  occurrence,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PBTPER: 
H3.  6176.  A  blU  to  regulate  interstate 
oommeroe  by  strengthening  and  Improving 
consumer  protection  iinder  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  flsh 
and  fishery  products,  including  provision  for 
assistance  to  and  cooperation  with  the  States 
in  the  administration  of  their  related  pro- 
grams and  assistance  by  them  in  carrying  out 


the  Federal  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  6176.  A  bill  to  provide  that  railroad 
employees  may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at 
age  60  or  after  serving  3^^  years;  to  provide 
that  such  annuity  for  any  month  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  Individual's 
average  monthly  compensation  for  the  5 
years  of  highest  earnings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6177.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20-per- 
cent Increase  In  annuities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas: 
H.R.  6178.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
and  annuity  and  pension  payments  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall  not 
be  Included  as  income  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  a  veteran's  or 
widow's  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PUCIN8KI: 
H.R.  6179.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  financial 
support  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   PUCIN8KI    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Puck  of  Illinois,   Mr.  Klucztmski, 
Mr.  Yatxs,  Mr.  Oxat,  Mr.  Rostxn- 
KowsKi,  Mr.  AxNuirzio,  Mr.  MisptAi^ 
Mr.  Mbtcalf,  Mr.  Mttvpht  of  nilnols^     1 
and  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois) : 
HJt.  6180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  ban  poly- 
phosphates  In   detergents  and  to  establish 
standards  and  programs  to  abate  and  control 
water  pollution  by  synthetic  detergents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  QUIE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Eaca, 
Mr.  OxaALo  R.  Foao,  Mr.  Stkioeb  o< 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Poestthk,  Mr.  Vxt- 
BKT,  Mr.  Erlxnborn,  Mr.  Dkixenback. 
Mr.     Hansen    of    Idaho,    and    Mr. 
Kemp)  : 
H.R.  6181.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  reve- 
nues to  State  and  local  governments  and  af- 
ford   them    broad    discretion    In    furnishing 
training  and  employment  opportunities  need- 
ed  by   Individuals   to  qualify  for  satisfying 
and    self-supporting    employment;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself.  ISi. 

Anoekson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Andexwb 

of  Alabama,  Mr.  Biestes,  Mr.  Orif- 

rxN,    Mr.    IcHORO,   Mr.    Mathias   of 

California,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Qua.  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Scorr, 

and  Mr.  SxBELiua) : 

H.R.  6182.  A  blU  to  amend  title  28,  United 

States  Code,  to  prohibit  Federal  judges  from 

receiving  compensation  other  than  for  the 

performance  of  their  Judicial  duties,  except 

In  certain  Instances,  and  to  provide  for  the 

disclosure  of  certain  financial  information; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RYAN     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
ABZT7C,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mrs.  CRIsholm,  Mr.  Hal- 
PEKN,   Mr.   Koch,   Mr.   Podbll,   Mr. 
Ranoxl,   Mr.    Rosenthal,    and   BCr. 
Schxtter)  : 
H.R.  6183.  A  bill  to  amend  section  238  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  section  101  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  reduce  from  26  to  20  percent  of  the 
tenant's  Income  the  maximum  rent  which 
may  be  charged  for  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  sec- 
tion 236  project  or  a  dwelling  unit  qualify- 
ing for  assistance  under  the  rent  supplonent 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  w*n*Hwg  and 
Currency. 


By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abzuo, 

Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Bino- 

HAM,   Mr.   Halfebn,   Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 

PoDXLL.  Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 

and  Mr.  Schbttee)  : 

HJl.  6184.  A  bill  to  amend  section  236  of 

the  National  Housing  Act;  to  the  Committee 

on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Aazna, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badiux),  Mr.  Bino- 
HAM,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Haipixn, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rancsl, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  ScHZTrEx)  : 
HJl.  6185.  A  blU  to  authorize  Increases  in 
Federal    Housing    Administration    mortgage 
ceilings  under  subsidized  multlfamlly  hous- 
ing programs  to  meet  construction  ooets;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ST  OSRMAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tdcbnan)  : 
HJl.  6186.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Federal- 
State  Extended   Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1970  to  provide  federally  financed 
emergency  unemployment  c<Mnpensatlon  for 
up  to  28  weeks  In  addition  to  the  extended 
compensation  now  available  under  such  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  6187.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
Insurance  program,  to  provide  health  insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa   (for  himself. 
Mr.   Eomondson,  Mr.  Hungate,  Mr. 
RousH,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Teaotte  of  Texas.  Mr.  Steioeb  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  BuBToN,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Mr.  GaimN,  Mr.  Boblxson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Frassb,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Ship- 
let,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Paicx  of  Ull- 
nolB,  Mr.  BiTBLisoN  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  Ktttkendall)  : 
HJl.  6188.  A  blU  to  support  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  marketing  year  1971- 
72;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  8TBATTON: 
HJl.  6189.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equlUble 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,   and   for  other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  6190.  A  biU  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AETairs  to  ac- 
cept certain  land  in  Buncombe  County,  N.C., 
for  cemetery  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TERRY: 
HJl.  6191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  eliminate  the  Inclusion  of 
agricultural   credit;    to  the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  6192.  A  Mil  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In  rural  areas;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia : 
H3.  6198.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commeroe  Oommlsslon  to  make  regulationa 
that  certain  railroad  vehicles  be  equipped 
with  reflectors  or  luminous  material  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  seen  at  night;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
meroe. 

H.B.  6194.  A  bill  to  oonssnt  to  the  Inter- 
state  environment  compact;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.B.  0196.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  302(c) 

of    the    Labor-Management    Relations    Act, 

1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 

Joint  industry  promotion  of  products  in  cer- 
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tain  Instances;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WHAUJBY: 
H3.  6196.  A  blU  to  proTide  that  the  re- 
ceipts from  all  Pederal  gasoline  and  auto- 
motive excise  taxes  sbaU  be  placed  In  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  be  used  for  rotd 
Improvement  purposes  only,  to  eliminate  the 
State  matching  requirements  In  the  Ped- 
eral-ald  highway  program,  and  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  for  State  and  local  high- 
way purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  rJOB  WILSON: 
HJl.  6197.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10,  United 
Stated  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Porcea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  6198.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired  or 
retainer  pay  of  members  and  former  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  now  or  hereafter  placed 
on  the  retired  lists;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  6199.  A  bUl  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  whose  retired 
pay  is  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after 
October  1.  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.K.  6200.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
Stetes  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rant  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  GAKMATZ : 
H.J.  Res.  469.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
technical  correction  to  a  conJormlng  amend- 
ment made  by  Public  Law  91-621  (relating  to 
the  status  and  benefits  of  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration);  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for  'himself, 
Mr.    Abouskzk,     Mr.     Badiixo,    Mr. 
BioicH.   Mr.   BuBTON,   Mr.   Cahet   of 
New  Tork,  Mrs.  Chuholm.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  OT^bill,  Mr.  Piepper. 
Mr.  Rancxl,  Mr.   Rns.  Mr.   Ribolx, 
Mr.  RoasMTaAL,  Mr.  Rot,  and  Mr! 
ScaxxTKK) : 
H.J.   Res.  470.  Joint  resolution   to  amend 
the  ConstltuUon  to  provide  for  representation 
of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  in  the  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas : 
H.J.  Rea.  471.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Umted 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJ.   Res.   472.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Van  OcKauN )  : 
H.J.  Res.  473.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  music  of  the  United  States;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BLANTON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
HuNGATX,  and  Mr.  Sniara  of  Arl- 
aona) : 
H.   Oon.   Res.   a05.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  206.  Conctirrent  resolution  to 
reprint   brochure  entitled   "How  Our  Laws 
Are  Made":  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.  Res.  301.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  expenses  of  the  inves- 
tigations and  studies  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Res.  302.  Resolution  commending  the 
American   serviceman  and   veteran  of  Viet- 
nam for  his  efforts   and   sacrifices;    to   the 
Committee   on  Armed   Services. 
By  Mr.  HOLIPIELD: 
H.  Res.  303.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the   Investigation   and 
study  authorized  by  rvle  XI(8) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  304.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  vrtth  re- 
spect to  matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By   Mr.   HUNGATE    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Abourezk.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Dimoxix,  Mr. 
DoNOHTJE,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Edmond- 
soN,    Mr.    EviNs    of   Tennessee,    Mr. 
William   D.  Ford,  Mr.  Grutin,  Mr. 
Hamilton,     Mr.     Harrington,     Mr. 
Hathaway,     Mr.     McCormack,     Mr. 
MncvA,   Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Rkxs,   Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roy,  and  Mr. 
Williams)  : 
H.  Res.  305.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  relationship  between  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  MORSE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RlXGLE)  : 

H.  Res.  306.  Resolution  to  amend  rules 
X,  XI,  and  xni  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 
H.  Res.  307.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  people  of  all  Ireland  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  will  for  union  by 
an  election  under  the  auspices  of  a  United 
Nations  commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     VANIK     (for    himself,     Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mrs.  DwYER,  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennes- 
see,   Mrs.    Grasso,   Mr.   Harrington, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Po- 
DELL,    Mr.    RiEGLE,    Mr.    Rtan,    Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van, Mr.  Koch,  and  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton) : 
H.  Res.  308.  Resolution:   Mass  transit — A 
national  priority;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

H.R.  6201.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lesley 
Earle  Bryan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6202.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Faro 
Mazzola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6203.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vln- 
cenzo  Montanino,  Mrs.  Llna  Slesto  Monte- 
nlno.  and  their  children,  Sabato  and  Pas- 
quale  Montanino:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 

HJi.  6204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  S. 
Attlnello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  6206.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Blundo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr   FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  6206.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  award  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  6207.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Erdl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paulino 
Narvloe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H.R.  6209.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Andrelno 
Slmonettl;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas: 
HJl.  6210.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyong 
Ok  Kim  and  Ml  Shll  Choi;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R    6211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emllle 
Abbochlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 

Llcltra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.   6213.   A  bin   for   the  relief  of  Maria 

Giovanna  Loyero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  6214.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Philip 
Antoim  Morcos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H.R.   6216.   A   bUl   for   the  relief  of  A.  C. 
Brown;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WARE: 
H.R.  6216.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glullano 
Esposito  and  his  wife,  Dehlla  Espoelto;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.  Res.  309.  Resolution  to  waive  any  loss 
or  penalty  assesed  against  Lockhed  Aircraft 
Corp.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorlala 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

68.  By  Mr.  LENT:  Memorial  of  the  LegU- 
lature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  to  take  such  alBrmatlve 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

69.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to 
abolition  of  futures  trading  of  potatoes  on 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

70.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  relative  to  airport 
development;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

71.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  relative  to  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

44.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Com- 
mon CouncU,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  relative  to 
rehabilitation  grants  for  housing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

45.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  prevention  of 
crime  In  schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


March  16,  1971 
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EFFECTS  OF  MALNUTRITION 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs  which  has  directed  its 
attention  to  the  problems  of  hunger  and 
nutrition  in  this  country.  The  New  York 
Times  recently  published  an  article  de- 
scribing the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  malnutrition  on  the  nerve  cells 
in  the  brains  of  rats. 

Although  the  results  of  these  tests  are 
not  conclusive  at  this  time,  there  was 
evidence  of  brain  damage  in  the  mal- 
nourished rats  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  these  findings  may  relate  to  hu- 
mans. 

This  study  may  serve  to  further  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  prenatal  and 
early  childhood  nutrition.  Perhaps  a 
survey  of  the  dietary  habits  and  scholas- 
tic performance  of  young  children  could 
shed  further  light  on  the  relationship 
between  poor  nutrition  and  damage  to 
brain  cells. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Early  Malnutrition  Damages  Rat  Brain 
(By  Robert  Relnhold) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Evidence  that  severe 
protein  malnutrition  before  and  after  birth 
Interferes  with  the  ability  of  nerve  cells  in 
the  brain  to  transmit  messages  to  each  other 
has  been  uncovered  in  experiments  on  rats 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

While  the  findings  cannot  be  applied  di- 
rectly to  humans,  they  are  beUeved  to  con- 
stitute some  of  the  first  evidence  to  explain 
how  Inadequate  nutrition  might  damage  in- 
telligence and  learning  ability. 

Details  of  the  study  were  published  today 
In  the  Journal  Science. 

Experiments  In  many  laboratories  in  recent 
years  have  linked  early  malnutrition  and 
starvation  to  learning  and  behavior  problems 
m  children  and  animals.  But  the  chemical 
events  underlying  this  Unk  have  not  been 
well  understood. 

The  new  work,  carried  out  by  William  J. 
Shoemaker,  a  graduate  student,  and  Prof. 
Richard  J.  Wurtman,  suggest  that  malnutri- 
tion affects  the  brain's  ability  to  produce 
neurotransmitters,  the  chemical  agents  that 
permit  communication  between  neurons,  or 
nerve  cells. 

Anything  that  would  tend  to  slow  the 
Interaction  between  the  neurons  in  the  brain 
could  be  presumed  to  Impair  hearing. 

eppect  op  malnutrition 
Scientists  fovmd.  In  particular,  that  the 
brains  of  severely  malnourished  Infant  rats 
contained  25  per  cent  less  norepinephrine 
than  those  of  control  animals  that  were  ade- 
quately fed. 

Norepinephrine  Is  a  neurotransmitter  re- 
leased by  neurons  that  have  a  role  In  the  con- 
trol of  learning  processes,  mood,  blood  pres- 
sure and  other  bodily  functions. 

The  work  Is  based  on  a  number  of  previous 
studies   that   have   shown   that   Inadequate 
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protein  Intake  in  early  life  retards  brain 
development.  This  has  suggested  to  some  re- 
searchers that  the  generally  low  educational 
achievement  of  the  poor  may  be  the  resiilt, 
at  the  least  in  part  of  inadequate  food. 

Dr.  Myron  Winlck  of  CorneU  Medical 
School  In  New  York  has  found  a  marked  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  cells  in  the  brains 
of  undernourished  children  and  rats. 

But  It  has  not  been  determined  whether 
these  abnormal  reductions  were  In  the  neu- 
rons, the  myelin  membranes  that  Insulate 
the  neurons,  or  the  supporting  glla  cell. 

Neurons  make  up  one  one-third  of  brain 
cells.  To  test  the  specific  effect  of  malnutri- 
tion on  the  neurons,  the  M.I.T.  scientists 
sought  to  measure  the  chemical  substances 
found  exclusively  within  those  cells. 

Nerve  signals  travel  electrically  along 
neurons  until  they  reach  the  synapse  at  the 
end.  There  the  signal  causes  the  release  of 
the  chemical  neurotransmitter  between  the 
nerve  cell  and  Its  neighboring  cell. 

The  transmitter  then  triggers  the  next 
neuron,  and  the  signal  is  passed  on.  Should 
the  supply  of  neuro- transmitters  be  Inade-, 
quate  the  signal  transmission  Is  Interfered 
with.  " 

In  the  experiment,  pregnant  rata  were 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  getting  a  high 
protein  diet  and  the  other  a  low  protein  one. 
When  the  young  were  bom,  some  of  thoee 
born  to  the  deprived  mothers  were  nursed 
by  the  well-fed  mothers.  Similarly,  some  of 
the  young  of  the  well-nourished  mothers 
were  given  to  the  deprived  rats  for  nursing. 
Another  group  of  prenatally  deprived  rats 
were  nursed  by  deprived  mothers.  This  ar- 
rangement allowed  the  scientists  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  effects  of  prenatal,  post- 
natal, and  total  malnutrition. 

After  12  and  24  days  of  life,  the  brains  of 
the  rats  were  analyzed  chemically.  The  re- 
sults showed  significantly  less  norepinephrine 
content  after  24  days  In  the  rats  suckling 
deprived  mothers  than  In  the  control  group, 
but  not  in  those  suckling  the  control 
mothers.  In  all,  the  results  suggested  that 
malnutrition  was  more  dangerous  after 
birth. 

In  addition,  the  levels  of  another  neuro- 
transmitter, dopamine,  were  also  found  to  be 
depressed  In  the  malnourished  rats. 

One  of  the  questions  that  remains  to  be 
answered  Is  whether  this  effect  is  the  result 
of  a  reduction  In  the  total  nvunber  of  neu- 
trons, which  would  be  permanent  damage 
since  brain  cells  do  not  divide  for  very  long 
after  bW;h,  or  whether  It  is  the  result  of  a 
reduction  In  the  output  of  each  cell,  which 
Is  damage  that  could  be  reversed. 

In  an  Interview  today.  Dr.  Wurtman  said 
prellmlncu-y  but  Inconclusive  evidence  sug- 
gested that  the  damage  was  reversible. 

These  findings  have  been  given  added 
weight  by  the  recent  work  of  another  M.I.T. 
graduate  student,  Mr.  Robert  Holdtke,  who 
has  been  studying  victims  of  kwashiorkor,  a 
disease  caused  by  severe  protein  starvation. 
He  has  found  that  the  urine  of  kwashior- 
kor patients  In  Guatemala  was  deficient  In 
metabolites,  or  end  products,  or  noreplne- 
phlne  and  dopamine,  but  the  evidence  Is 
not  yet  conclusive. 

The  study  was  supported  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 

Dr.  Wurtman  was  reluctant  to  comment 
on  the  widespread  controversy  over  whether 
learning  problems  among  black  children  were 
the  results  of  environment  or  genetic  endow- 
ment. He  would  only  say,  "Here  is  a  set  of 
evidence  that  a  changed  environmental  in- 
put can  cause  a  change  that  you  would  ex- 
pect to  Impair  learning." 


CBS  INTERVIEWS  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  DEFENSE 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdav.  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  was  inter- 
viewed on  the  CBS  Morning  News  pro- 
gram on  March  16. 

His  comments  provide  the  most  recent 
expose  into  the  CBS  program,  "The  Sell- 
ing of  the  Pentagon."  The  Secretary  also 
had  other  pertinent  statements  about 
our  military  affairs. 

Nothing  can  be  added  or  taken  away 
from  what  he  had  to  say,  and  I  Insert  it 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Secretary  or  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  on 
CBS  Morning  News,  March  16,  1971 

Bernard  Kalb.  Our  guest  this  morning  Is 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird.  With  him 
here  In  the  Studio  Is  CBS  News  Pentagon 
Correspondent  Bob  Schleffer.  I  would  like  to 
begin  in  the  questioning,  Mr.  Secretary,  by 
referring  to  the  latest  news  from  Indo- 
china— a  report  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  abandoned  the  Fire  Base  Lolo  today  be- 
cause it  Is  reported  the  United  States  heU- 
coptere  have  not  been  able  to  provide  sup- 
port. This  Is  the  second  base  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  abandoned  since  last  Friday, 
the  first  one  being  Sophia.  What  does  this 
say  In  your  estimate  for  the  cai>abllltles  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  military? 

Secretary  Laibo.  The  operation  Is  going  ac- 
cording to  the  plan.  The  situation  Is  thus: 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  not  going  to  oc- 
cupy bases  or  territory  in  Laos.  The  purpose 
of  the  operation  In  Laos  Is  to  disrupt  the 
logistics  supply  route  and  to  get  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  mass  Its  forces  In  attack.  The 
South  Vietnamese  will  move  continually  in 
this  operation  as  long  as  they  remain  In  Laos, 
and  so  It  will  be  a  moving  operation.  It  wUI 
not  be  a  standing  oi>eration;  It  wlU  not  be  an 
operation  to  occupy  as  far  as  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  concerned. 

Bob  ScHiXTFER.  Mr.  Secertary,  are  you  ready 
to  say  then  that  this  operation  is  a  success 
already  and  what  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
done  is  what  they  are  suppoed  to  have  done? 

Secretary  Laird.  Two  or  tbi-ee  weeks  ago, 
this  Is  the  fifth  week  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese  have  op>erated  In  Laos,  I  indicated 
at  that  time  that  if  the  operation  were  to 
terminate  then  It  had  been  successful  in  dis- 
rupting the  supply  routes  and  making  it 
more  difficult  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
resupply  their  sanctuary  areas  In  Cambodia 
and  to  get  the  needed  sinns,  ammunition  and 
food  to  their  forces  In  South  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  statement  I  made  two  weeks 
ago  Is  even  more  true  today  that  It  was  then. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Secretary,  I'd  like  to  come 
back  to  your  reply — your  first  reply  to  the 
question.  You  said  that  the  operutlon  In 
Laos  is  going  according  to  plan.  The  report  is 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  gave  up  the  Plre 
Base  Lolo  because  U.S.  choppers  could  not 
get  in  to  resupply  them.  Is  the  not  getting 
In  to  resupply  them  according  to  plan? 

Secretary  Laird.  No,  the  weather,  vre  can- 
not plan  the  weather.  The  weather  Is  rather 
difficult  to  control.  You  were  in  South  Viet- 
nam long  enough  to  know  that  vra  cannot 
plan  the  weather  and  the  weather  Is  a  very 
important  limiting  factor  as  far  as  the  use 
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at  helicopters  Is  concerned.  Wluit  I  am  say- 
ing Is  that  the  South  Vietnamese  according  to 
their  plans,  as  I  was  briefed  by  General  VInii, 
and  also  by  President  Thleu  In  January,  never 
planned  to  occupy  bases  or  occupy  territory. 
It  was  a  hit  operation.  To  hit  the  supply 
trails,  to  hit  the  supply  routes,  to  disrupt  the 
area  and  than  move,  to  cause  the  North  Vlet- 
namcM  to  mass  their  forces,  and  then  use 
superior  alrpower  when  practicable.  It  Is  not 
possible,  I'm  sure  you  luiow,  for  us  or  for  the 
iSouth  Vietnamese — there's  only  one  force 
that  can  control  the  weather.  We  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  claimed  many 
things,  but  we've  never  claimed  that  we  can 
plan  the  weather. 

Mr.  Hast.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  neld  re- 
ports that  the  South  Vietnamese  plan  to  be 
out  of  there  by  the  time  the  heavy  rains 
come  later  on  this  spring.  Would  you  be  sur- 
prised if  they  remained  In  Laos,  say,  beyond 
BCay  or  June? 

Secretary  Laibd.  I  certainly  would.  It  was 
never  planned  In  any  pdan  that  I  was  briefed 
on,  and  of  course  this  Is  a  South  Vietnamese 
operation,  I  would  not  expect  them  to  stay 
there  after  the  r&lny  season  starts.  The  rainy 
season  can  start  about  the  1st  of  May,  give  or 
take  10  days  or  two  weeks.  As  you  know,  John, 
the  weather  is  very  b«ul  there  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  the  weather  Is  a  limiting  factor, 
not  only  on  the  use  of  alrpower,  the  use  of 
helicopters,  but  It  will  be  a  very  limiting  fac- 
tor as  far  as  the  use  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  oome  about  the  1st 
of  May.  The  real  success  of  this  operation  will 
be  judged,  of  course,  and  can  be  proven  prob- 
ably In  September  or  October,  based  upon  the 
dlfflciUtles  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
In  Cambodia  and  the  dlfflcultles  they  have 
not  only  in  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  but 
In  operating  In  South  Vietnam  becaxise  of  the 
lack  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Hjjit.  Would  you  expect  all  the  South 
Vletnameise  to  be  out  then  by  that  .time,  or 
would  some  of  them  reoifain,  and  also  where 
would  they  go? 

Secretary  Laikb.  You  know,  I  never  like  to 
make  a  positive  statement  because  I'm  not 
going  to  be  over  there  coimtlng  the  South 
Vietnamese  op<H*tlng  in  Laos.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  major  portion,  all  of  the  Regu- 
lar Forces,  will  certainly  not  plan  to  be  in 
Laos  during  the  rainy  season.  Last  year  was 
the  first  year  that  the  North  Vietnamese  even 
kept  any  substantial  number  of  people  on 
the  Ho  Ohl  Mlnh  Trail  area.  In  the  years 
prior  to  that  they  removed  most  of  their 
fonjss  from  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  area  be- 
cause the  weathw  in  there  and  the  rain  and 
the  mud  Is  something  that  moet  Americans 
oant  even  Imagine. 

Mr.  Haet.  Is  thU  the  kind  of  thing  that's 
golag  to  go  on,  Mr.  Secretary?  will  they  be 
ready  to  go  back  in  after  the  rain  stops? 

Secretary  Laim.  I  would  think  that  the 
Bouth  Vietnamese  would  give  consideration 
to  that.  They  have  the  capability,  they  have 
a  regular  force  now  of  well  over  a  million 
men;  they  have  the  largest  heUcopter  force 
of  any  nation  In  the  Pres  World,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States.  They're 
buUdlng  up  their  air  force.  Just  fourteen 
months  ago  they  had  33  squadrons;  today 
they  have  33;  next  year  they  wlU  have  60 
squadrons.  So  they  will  have  the  capabiUty, 
not  only  to  move  on  the  ground  but  they 
will  have  the  capability  to  give  adequate  air 
support  to  various  operations,  to  protect  the 
security  of  their  country.  So.  I  would  not  rule 
out  the  possibUlty  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
making  attacks  along  this  line  should  the 
North  Vietnamese  continue  to  violate  the 
Accords  and  occupy  this  particular  territory. 
Mr.  Kals.  These  attacks.  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  you  talk  about  that  coxUd  be  made  In 
the  future,  would  they  as  well  Involve  XJS. 
air  support? 

Secretary  Laibo.  As  you  know,  we're  going 
forward  with  the  Vletnamlaatlon  program. 
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At  the  time  these  operations  are  being  car- 
ried on.  In  the  last  five  weeks,  16.000  Ameri- 
cans have  come  home.  We  are  going  forward 
with  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  and  we 
win  terminate  U.S.  Involvement  In  the  fight- 
ing. The  President  has  made  It  very  evident 
that  we  will  continue  to  withdraw  at  the  rate 
of  3,000  men  a  week,  and  this  program  will 
continue  to  go  forward.  We,  of  course,  will 
assess  the  effects  of  this  operation  later  on 
In  the  summer  or  fall  and  It  may  be  possible 
for  us  to  substantially  increase  the  rate  of 
withdrawal,  but  we  are  committed,  and  as 
the  President  has  said  to  the  current  rate  of 
withdrawal  according  to  our  Vletnamlzatlon 
plan. 

Mr.  ScHixrrxB.  Mr.  Secretary,  let  me  Just 
pin  you  down  on  that  withdrawal.  Tou're 
saying  we're  committed  to  a  withdrawal  rate 
of  3,000  a  week,  that's  12,600  a  month;  does 
that  mean  that  the  United  States  Is  com- 
mitted to  that  withdrawal  rate  from  now  on? 
Secretary  Laird.  The  President  has  so 
stated  and  the  President  has  told  the  Amerl- 
oan  public  that  we  will  continue  on  that 
average  rate,  and  the  average  rate  is  3.000 
(weekly),  or  13.600  a  month.  Right  now,  as 
you  know,  we  have  a  troop  celling  that 
comes  up  on  the  Ist  of  May  which  Is  284,000. 
When  I  became  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
President  Nixon  approved  the  Vletnamlza- 
tlon program,  we  had  a  total  force  as  far  as 
the  troop  celling  was  concerned  of  649.600. 
It  has  been  a  remarkable  withdrawal  that  we 
have  made,  it  has  been  orderly,  it  has  been  an 
effective  withdrawal.  We  will  continue  that 
rate.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  make  Increases 
beaed  upon  the  success  of  this  op>eratlon. 

Mr.  SCHioTM.  Let  me  just  do  some  simple 
arlthmettc  here.  If  we  reach  284,000  by  May 
the  Ist,  then  you  continue  a  withdrawal  of 
13,500  a  month  xintU  the  end  of  the  year,  that 
puts  you  down  to  a  little  lees  than  200,000  in 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  a  force 
of  a  little  less  than  60,000  by  the  end  of  next 
year.  Are  you  saying  that  that's  the  maxi- 
mum nvimber  of  people  who  will  be  In 
Vietnam  by  the  end  of  ■73—60.000  people? 

Secretary  Lairo.  What  I'm  saying  is  that 
if  we  continue  that  rate  and  do  not  Increase 
the  rate — you  know,  there's  one  way  for  a 
very  quick  end  to  this  war.  The  Vletnamlza- 
tlon program  does  not  take  the  place  of 
negotiations  in  Paris.  The  President  has 
the  most  forthright  peace  proposal  on  the 
conference  table  In  Paris  ever  made  by  any 
nation,  and  this  war  can  end  quickly,  total 
and  complete  withdrawal  can  take  place, 
complete  and  total  exchange  of  all  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  in  North  Vietnam,  and 
in  South  Vietnam.  So,  we  can  certainly  hope, 
and  I  still  have  hope,  because  Vletnamlza- 
tlon merely  complements  negotiations,  but 
we  can  have  a  faster,  more  rapid,  end  to 
American  Involvement  than  Just  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon program  should  the  North  Viet- 
namese show  any  Interest  in  peace,  in  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  that  area.  So  don't 
abandon  the  Idea — your  question  abandons 
that  Idea,  and  I  don't  believe  that  America 
should  abandon  that  because  as  the  Presi- 
dent said,  we  are  moving  towards  an  era 
of  negotiation.  Not  only  are  we  negotiating 
In  Parts,  we're  oonaclentloualy  negotiating 
there  with  a  5-polnt  peace  proposal;  we're 
negotiating  in  SALT;  we're  negotiating  in 
the  Middle  East,  we  are  entertng  this  era 
of  negotiation  and  that's  an  important  part 
of  the  President's  foreign  policy  position. 
It's  an  important  part  of  our  new  strategy 
of  realistic  deterrence  that  I  put  before  the 
Congress  and  will  continue  to  put  before 
the  Congress  today,  before  the  Armed  Forces 
(Services)  Committee  today  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  So,  I  believe  your  quesUon 
really  misses  the  point  of  negotiations  as 
the  fastest  way  to  end  Amertcan  Involvement. 
Mr.  Habt.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  one  thing 
has  been  achieved  In  Parts? 
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Mr.  Kals.  John,  may  I  add  to  that  ques. 
Uon— why  are  you  optimistic  that  the  Paris 
peace  talks  will  produce  any  peace? 

Secretary  Laikd.  Im  not  optimistic,  im 
pessimistic,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  abandon  the  Idea  that  the  fastest 
way  of  reducing  American  Involvement  is  still 
the  route  of  negotiations  and  the  Presidents 
5-polnt  comprehensive  p>eace  proposal.  The 
question  which  I  was  asked  completely  ig- 
nored that  route  because  that's  the  fastest 
route  to  end  involvement  in  Vietnam.  I  think 
many  people — it  seems  to  me  the  October  7th 
6-polnt8  of  the  President,  his  plan  for  peace, 
really  was  the  most  forthright  proposal  that 
any  nation  could  possibly  make.  They  say 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  may  not  move 
towards  the  negotiating  route  until  after  the 
elections  m  South  Vietnam.  I  dont  know 
what  the  reason  is.  I  cannot  read  their  mind, 
but  I  know  that  that  proposal  as  far  as  the' 
all-Asian  conference;  as  far  as  the  with- 
drawal rate;  as  far  as  the  exchange  of  prison- 
ers of  war.  10  to  1  ratio,  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  October  7th  proposal  still  are  on 
the  table  in  Paris. 

Mr.  ScHiBfncK.  Aren't  you  saying,  though, 
sir,  that  if  all  else  falls,  at  the  end  of  1973| 
we'll  have  a  maximum  force  in  Vietnam  of 
50,000  men? 

Secretary  Laird.  According  to  the  time 
schedule  which  has  been  announced  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  you're  a  better 
mathematician  than  I  am.  but  I  think  that 
your  figures  would  check  out  in  accordance 
with  the  President's  time  schedule  which  be 
has  announosd. 

Mr.  Hast.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  mean  to 
Indicate  then  that  your  time  schedule  en- 
visions a  complete  withdrawal  within  a  few 
years  of  all  Amertcans  from  Indochina  and 
that  we  will  not  have  there  the  situation  we 
now  have  in  Korea? 

Secretary  Laird.  John.  I  think  there's  one 
very  important  consideration  that  you  over- 
look and  that  is  something  that  I've  said.  It's 
something  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  said — we  will  maintain  a  United 
States  presence  In  South  Vietnam  Just  as 
long  as  the  North  Vietnamese  hold  a  single 
Amertcan  prtsoner,  either  in  Laos,  Cambodia. 
South  Vietnam,  or  in  North  Vietnam.  So,  we 
will  maintain  a  presence  In  South  Vietnam 
until  this  POW  question  Is  resolved.  As 
Secretary  of  Defense,  I  feel  I  have  a  special 
obligation  to  the  wives,  the  mothers,  the 
fathers,  the  families  of  these  men,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  will  maintain  that 
presence  until  this  question  has  been  nego- 
tiated to  a  successful  and  final  conclusion. 
The  freedom  of  these  men  is  Indeed  most 
Important  because  of  what  they  have  given 
up  for  all  of  us  and  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Secretary,  aren't  you  on  a 
collision  course?  The  United  States  saying 
it  will  remain  In  South  Vietnam  as  long 
as  the  POWs  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  North  Vietnamese 
saying  there's  nothing  that  can  be  done  about 
the  POWs  unless  the  United  States  talks  In 
terms  of  a  total  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Secretary  Laird.  We,  of  coiirse,  are  ready  to 
talk  about  total  and  complete  withdrawal. 
It's  one  of  the  very  Important  points  of  our 
October  7th  statement.  I  Just  believe  that 
it's  most  important  for  you  to  understand 
that  we  are  on  no  collision  course,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  forget  those  men  that  were 
ordered  to  serve  in  protecting  the  position 
of  our  ootintry.  Most  of  them  were  taken 
prisoners  prtor  to  the  time  this  Administra- 
tion took  office,  but  they  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  this  Administration. 

Mr.  Hart.  We're  talking  in  Washington 
with  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird,  along 
with  CBS-News  Correspondento  Bob  Schlef- 
f  ec  and  Bernard  Kalb. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Secretary.  I'd  like  to  throw 
at  you  a  figure  that  Saigon  gave  us  last  week 
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about  the  number  of  eaaty  killed  In  this 
war  in  the  last  10  years.  They  estimated 
1,700,000  Communists.  A  two-pointed  ques- 
tion: do  you  believe  that  and.  No.  2,  how 
many  civilians  have  been  killed  in  this  war? 
Secretary  Laird.  First.  I  think  you  know 
and  Bob  knows,  that  since  I've  served  In  the 
position  as  Secretary  of  Defense  we  have  not 
been  dealing  in  body  count  figures  as  far  as 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It's  something 
that  I've  discarded.  I  question  some  of  these 
figures  and  I  want  to  answer  your  question, 
but  you  raised  the  question,  I  did  not.  We're 
trying  to  stop  the  killing  In  South  Vietnam, 
that's  what  the  President's  peace  proposal  is 
all  about  and  I  don't  believe  that  should  be 
overlooked.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  esti- 
mates are  certainly  high.  I  have  asked  the 
South  Vietnamese,  I've  asked  our  com- 
manders. They  Insist  that  they're  reasonably 
close,  but  I  have  not  engaged  In  that  kind 
of  accounting  since  I've  been  Secretary  of 
Defense.  What  I've  been  trying  to  do  is  to 
withdraw  Americans  and  stop  the  killing. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Would  you  quarrel  with  that 
figure  that  Senator  Kennedy  gave  us  this 
week  of  26,000  South  Vietnamese  clvlllana 
killed  In  a  year? 

Secretary  Laird.  I'm  not  sure  Just  exactly 
where  Senator  Kennedy  gets  his  figures  but 
as  far  as  getting  Into  those  numbers  and 
projections,  I've  not  engaged  In  that.  If  CBS, 
NBC,  AP,  UP  and  others  want  to  engage  In 
that  kind  of  speculation.  I  do  not  object,  but 
I  do  not  engage  In  that.  My  priority  Is  to 
withdraw  Americans  from  the  conflict,  the 
conflict  that  was  raging  very  high,  Amertcans 
were  being  committed  at  an  ever-Increasing 
rate  each  of  the  last  few  years,  and  our  ob- 
jective has  been  to  withdraw  Americans  and 
to  do  what  we  can  to  see  that  the  killing  Is 
stopped.  That's  what  the  President's  peace 
proposal  was  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  Kalb.  Mr.  Secretary,  you've  mentioned 
all  three  networks  and  I'd  like  to  ask  you 

about  the  CBS  News 

Secretary  Laird.  I  think  I  missed  ABC,  and 
I  apologize. 

Mr.  Kalb.  The  CBS  News  documentary 
"The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  Did  you  see 
that  by  the  way? 
Secretary  Laird.  Yes,  I  did. 
Mr.  Kalb.  We  know  that  Vice  President 
Agnew  has  called  It  "disreputable,"  and  Con- 
gressman Herbert  has  called  It  "un-Ameri- 
can." Do  you  share  those  reviews  of  the  doc- 
umentary, sir? 

Secretary  Lairo.  I  believe  that  there  prob- 
ably could  have  been  a  little  more  profes- 
sionalism shown  In  putting  the  show  to- 
gether. I  think  the  comments  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
m  answering  Congressional  inquiries  are  cor- 
rect, and  those  comments  are  available  to 
you,  and  available  to  your  listeners  should 
they  wrtte  us.  They're  very  detailed  and 
factual  in  answer  to  Congressional  ques- 
tions. Any  viewer  that  would  like  to  have 
these  facts,  all  they  need  to  do  is  address 
me  at  the  Pentagon  and  I  will  see  that  the 
replies  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Dan 
Henkln  are  made  available  to  you  on  the 
comments  In  answer  to  Congressional  in- 
quiries about  this  particular  show. 

Mr.  ScRixFTXR.  Do  you  have  any  reviews  un- 
derway within  the  Department  of  the  public 
relations  activities,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  program? 

Secretary  Laird.  Yes,  we  do.  We  do  have 
certain  reviews  going  forward.  I  wouldn't 
say  they  were  as  a  result  of  the  program, 
however.  We've  been  going  forward  with 
this  review,  and  I  personally  am  Interested 
l>e  questioned  from  time  to  time  whether 
some  of  the  old  fllms.  whether  they  are  pro- 
duced by  CBS  or  by  anyone  else,  whether 
they're  adequate  today.  I  kind  of  watched 
them  with  the  long  skirts  on  the  girls  and 
we  are  supposedly  going  mod  In  the  Navy, 
and  the  Army,  and  the  Air  Force,  and  I  don't 
think  those  skirts  are  too  attractive  to  be 
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showing  our  young  men  in  the  Service,  we 
want  to  really  go  a  little  more  modem  than 
that. 

ISi.  Kalb.  I  suppose  we  ought  to  mention 
that  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"  will  be 
rebroadcast  on  March  23rd. 

Secretary  Lairs.  We've  had  tremendous  re- 
sponse from  It  and  we've  had  great  support. 
It's  Increased  our  support  In  the  Congress 
many  times.  We  don't  look  for  any  close 
votes  this  year  because  this  particular  pro- 
gram has  Indeed  helped  us  because  of  the 
very  unprofessional  type  of  work  that  was 
done  In  quoting  a  Colonel  out  of  context 
completely.  He  was  using  a  quotation  and  the 
words  were  put  In  his  mouth.  I  believe  I 
have  to  protect  our  military  men.  and  I  think 
It  was  a  misuse  of  certain  fllm  clips  to  use 
him  in  that  way.  I  have  not  gotten  Into  the 
controversy,  but  If  CBS  would  like  to  talk 
to  me  at  length  about  this,  usually  they 
run  out  of  time- 
Mr.  Kalb.  That's  exactly  what  we've  done 
now.  Thank  you.  Secretary  Laird,  Bob  Schlef- 
f er.  and  Bernard  Kalb. 
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NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  COMMIT- 
TED TO  WITHDRAWAL  OF  Uf!. 
TROOPS  PROM  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 


or   MICRIGAN 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  tele- 
vision interview  this  morning,  Defense 
Secretary  Laird  underscored  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
bring  an  end  to  American  participation 
in  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  Amer- 
ican troops  are  now  being  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam  at  the  rate  of  3,000  a  week, 
or  12,500  a  month;  and  he  indicated  an 
expectation  that  the  withdrawal  rate 
will  be  accelerated. 

If  withdrawal  proceeds  even  at  the 
present  rate,  the  number  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  will  drop — from  550.- 
000  when  President  Nixon  took  office— to 
184,000  by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  to 
34,000  by  the  end  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  story  published  In  to- 
day's Washington  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  Washington  Star,  March  16.  19711 

U.S.  WiTHDRAWiNo  Vietnam  Troops 

(By  Orr  KeUy) 

The  United  States  is  now  committed  to 
withdrawing  its  troops  from  Vietnam  at  the 
rate  of  8,000  men  a  week  or  13,500  a  month, 
and  hopes  to  go  even  faster.  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvln  B.  Laird  said  today. 

At  that  rate,  the  number  of  men  remain- 
ing in  Vietnam  would  drop  to  no  more  than 
184.000  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  no  more 
than  34.000  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

The  troop  level  now  is  about  317,000  and 
Is  expected  to  drop  to  no  more  than  284.000 
by  May  1. 

President  Nixon  Is  scheduled  to  make  an 
ann'ouncement  the  middle  of  next  month  of 
a  further  withdrawal. 

"HOPE  TO  ACCXLKRATX" 

"We  wiU  terminate  U.8.  involvement  In 
the  fighting."  Laird  said  during  an  interview 
on  CBS  News. 


"President  has  made  clear  that  we  win 
withdraw  at  the  rate  of  3,000  men  a  week. 
We  hope  to  accelerate  that  rate  later  In 
the  year.  We  are  committed  to  at  least  tha 
currant  wlttidrawal  rate." 

"Thla  has  been  a  remarkable  withdraw- 
al...  w*  wUl  continue  and  hope  *o  Increase," 
Laird  said. 

lAlrd  said  the  United  States  would  main- 
tain some  troops  In  South  Vietnam  as  long 
as  the  enemy  holds  a  single  prisoner. 

"We  will  maintain  our  presence  untU  this 
question  is  resolved,"  he  said.  But  he  did  not 
specify  how  many  troops  would  remain  under 
those  circumstances. 

"What  I've  trted  to  do  Is  to  withdraw 
Amertcans  and  stop  the  kiUing,"  Laird  de- 
clared. 

The  withdrawal  rate  Laird  cited  Is  the 
average  that  has  prevailed  sinoe  the  begin- 
ning of  the  U.S.  troop  pullout  In  mld-lM9. 
Although  the  President  has  mentioned  bla 
plans  for  continued  withdrawal,  this  is  the 
first  time  a  high  administration  official  has 
committed  the  government  to  those  specific 
numbers. 

NOT  OFTIMISnC   ON  TAUU 

The  fastest  way  to  get  Amertcan  forces  out 
Of  Vietnam.  Laird  said,  would  be  through 
negotiations  In  Parts. 

Although  he  said  be  was  not  optimistic. 
Laird  said  he  and  the  administration  still 
hope  successful  negotiations  can  be  car- 
ried 3ut  both  to  reduce  the  number  of  men 
In  Vietnam  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  release  of  prisoners  held  by 
both  sides. 

Laird  also  said  In  the  Interview  that  he 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  South 
Vietnamese  go  back  into  the  Laotian  pan- 
handle during  the  next  dry  season  If  the 
North  Vietnamese  continue  to  use  that  sim- 
ply route. 

But  he  Implied  that  such  an  operation 
would  be  carried  out  with  little  If  any  Amer- 
ican support  because  of  the  withdrawal  of 
large  numbers  of  Amertcans  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  yectf. 

SOUTH    VIET   CAPABILITT 

Laird  said  the  South  Vietnamese  have 
the  capabUlty  to  go  back  into  Laos  on  their 
own. 

"They  now  have  the  largest  helicopter 
force  of  any  country  Jn  the  free  world  except 
for  the  United  States,"  he  said. 

Laird  said  be  would  be  surprised  if  any 
sizeable  number  of  South  Vietnamese  forces 
should  remain  In  Laos  during  the  rainy 
season,  which  begins  about  the  first  of  May. 

Already,  he  said,  the  operrtion  lias  suc- 
ceeded in  Its  purposes  of  disrupting  enemy 
supplies  and  causing  the  enemy  forces  to 
mass  so  they  can  be  attacked  from  the  air. 

"The  real  success  of  the  operation  can  be 
Judged  In  September  or  October  based  on 
the  dllficulttee  the  North  Vietnamese  have  In 
Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam."  Lelrd  said. 


DEVELOPING  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OP   laCHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  like  what  I 
see  emerging  from  the  special  revenue 
sharing  program  for  rural  development 
just  introduced  in  the  Congress.  It's  a 
beginning  in  the  direction  that  will 
surely  lead  to  the  objectives  long  held 
in  this  country,  but  in  recent  .vears  never 
really  given  a  chance  for  success. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Nation  has  oper- 
ated on  a  theory,  in  effect  at  least,  that 
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all  knowledge  and  direction  could  best 
come  from  a  central  government.  The 
people  living  in  3,000  counties  were 
largely  reduced  to  beggars  coming  to 
Washington  with  hat  in  hand  to  con- 
vince some  agency  or  series  of  agencies 
that  a  need  existed  for  some  particular 
project. 

Now  we  have  started  to  reverse  this 
theory.  We  are  recognizing  that  at  the 
source  of  our  Nation's  greatness  are  the 
energetic  people  whose  private  initiative 
has  created  and  implemented  the  job- 
creating  industries  upon  which  every 
other  phase  of  our  national  life  depends. 

Although  this  Congress  has  attempted 
by  piecement  legislation  to  correct  the 
inequities  visited  upon  our  65  million 
citizens  who  are  scattered  across  50 
States  and  91  percent  of  the  land  area, 
the  vibrant  surges  that  arise  in  any  given 
section  of  the  country  by  some  particular 
circumstance  could  not  be  felt  in  far- 
away Washington.  Often,  for  lack  of 
proper  planning  and  capital,  the  surges 
subsided  or  were  only  partially  imple- 
mented. 

Under  this  hew  measure,  we  will  be 
turning  back  to  the  people  what  should 
have  been  their  right  and  prerogative  all 
along — the  actual  planning  of  their  own 
destinies  and  primary  funds  to  start 
them. 

Rural  America  has  everjrthing  to  offer 
millions  of  people  who  want  to  live 
in  this  open  environment,  but  who  have 
been  forced  by  lack  of  opportunity  to 
crush  into  the  cities.  Government  must 
take  much  of  the  blame  for  this  tragic 
situation. 

Lamenting  the  past,  however,  Is  not 
a  part  of  my  purpose  today.  I  am  elated 
that  we  can  now  consider  these  sorry 
conditions  as  history,  because  through 
this  special  revenue  sharing  program  I 
am  sure  that  the  years  ahead  will  reveal 
we  have  embarked  upon  the  single  most 
important  move  of  this  decade.  We  are 
giving  initiative  back  to  the  people,  and 
returning  sufficient  taxes  to  them  for  an 
initial  start  In  developing  the  dormant 
opportunities  so  abundantly  waiting  In 
rural  America. 


LIMIT  FARM  SUBSIDY  PAYMENTS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  limit  price  support  payments  un- 
der our  farm  programs.  This  bill  would 
amend  Public  Law  91-524  to  limit  Fed- 
eral payments  to  individual  farm  pro- 
ducers to  $10,000  per  crop  per  farm. 

The  91st  Congress  took  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  by 
providing  a  $55,000  limitation  of  pay- 
ments per  crop  per  farm.  But,  I  do  not 
believe  this  goes  far  enough.  The  law 
passed  last  year  still  allows  payments  of 
as  much  as  $165,000  per  farm,  and  the 
bulk  of  these  Federal  funds  still  continue 
to  end  up  In  the  hands  of  the  large  farm 
corporations  and  absentee  landlords. 

The  purpose  of  the  farm  subsidy  pro- 
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gram  Is  to  compensate  producers  for 
limiting  production.  Unlimited  produc- 
tion would,  allegedly,  destroy  the  entire 
farm  economy.  Myself,  I  would  much 
prefer  that  the  Government — instead  of 
paying  farm  producers  not  to  grow  crops 
buy  the  excess  farm  products  and  distri- 
bute them  to  needy  families.  It  seems  In- 
tolerable to  me  that  we  have  the  poten- 
tial to  feed  the  poor — yet,  we  pay  farm- 
ers not  to  produce. 

Yet,  while  limiting  production,  the  bulk 
of  farm  subsidies  wind  up  in  the  billfolds 
of  the  major  producers.  In  1969,  seven 
farm  companies  received  In  excess  of  $1 
million  each  in  farm  payments,  14  re- 
ceived between  a  half  million  and  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  54  received  between  a 
quarter-and-a-half  million  dollars  in 
farm  subsidies. 

Obviously,  these  are  not  small  farm- 
ers. For  example,  one  company  In  Cali- 
fornia collected  more  than  $4  million  in 
farm  payments  in  1969.  This  policy  is 
unfair  and  economically  wasteful  and 
can  only  be  broken  by  imposing  payment 
limitations. 

My  bill,  if  enacted,  could  save  as  much 
as  $200  million  of  the  taxpayer's  money. 
At  a  time  when  inflation  continues  to 
threaten  our  economy,  I  cannot  see  Justi- 
flcation  for  this  wasteful  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds. 
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NUCLEAR  JARGON— A  LAYMAN'S 
QUANDARY 


GREEK   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  L.  BUCKLEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
1821  Greek  revolt  against  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  revolt  was  inspired  by  those 
seeking  freedom — the  inherent  right  of 
all  people.  As  a  symbol  to  all  those  still 
denied  freedom,  we  must  not  pass  by 
this  anniversary  without  commemorat- 
ing it. 

For  nearly  400  years  the  Greeks  suf- 
fered under  the  Ottoman  Empire.  They 
were  subjected  to  heavy  taxation  and 
denied  justice.  Greeks  were  exploited 
economically,  politically  and  socially, 
and  were  conscripted  to  flght  their  mas- 
ters' wars. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  began  to  weak- 
en in  the  17th  century  and  the  decline 
carried  into  the  18th  century.  In  1770 
insurgent  Greeks,  aided  by  Russians, 
staged  a  revolt  against  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, only  to  meet  with  tragic  failure  in 
their  first  attempt  to  win  freedom. 

Conditions  for  revolt  brightened  in 
later  years  and  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence gained  momentum,  and  in  1821 
the  Greeks  launched  a  drive  for  free- 
dom which  finally  resulted  In  The  Treaty 
of  Adrianople,  signed  in  September  1829, 
and  the  London  protocol,  signed  in  Feb- 
ruary 1830,  in  which  the  independence 
of  the  Greek  Nation  was  formally  de- 
clared. 

Tyranny  is  a  degradation  of  the  human 
condition,  and  the  independence  by 
Greece  must  be  seen  as  a  release  from 
this  degradation.  Let  us  condemn  all 
such  tyranny  and  grant  moral  support 
to  peoples  who  struggle  for  freedom. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or    NCW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  constitu- 
ents have  very  properly  Involved  me  In 
their  alarms  about  the  dangers  inherent 
in  nuclear  powerplants.  I  have  under- 
taken to  And  out  the  facts  and  hope  to 
take  a  stand  on  this  issue.  However,  I 
no  sooner  commenced  to  look  into  the 
matter  than  I  found  out  that  the  terms 
of  reference  are  not  uniform,  the  meas- 
ures of  radiation's  intensity  in  land,  sea, 
and  air  are  not  standard  and  the  dura- 
tion of  radioactivity  in  those  elements 
is  unclear. 

I  began  a  letter  to  Commissioner  Sea- 
borg  of  the  AEC  intending  to  be  utterly 
positive,  but  woimd  it  up  as  a  kind  of 
lament  about  my  Inability  to  agree  even 
amongst  myself  as  to  what  sp)eciflcally 
I  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  below  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Seaborg,  hoping  that  its  publica- 
tion will  rouse  others  to  join  in  a  call 
for  clarity,  for  uniformity,  and  for  stand- 
ardization in  the  nuclear  radiation  lan- 
guage. How  can  we  hope  to  understand 
one  another's  dialog  about  this  crucial 
subject  until  we  agree  on  the  terms?  My 
letter  follows: 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  March  IS.  1971. 
Hon.  Glenn  T.  Seaboro, 

Commissioner,   Atomic   Energy  Comm,is3ion, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Seaborg  :  For  a  long  time  now,  I 
have  been  most  concerned  about  the  growth 
of  atomic  power  plants,  particularly  con- 
struction now  underway  in  populated  areas 
near  the  27th  Congressional  District. 

A  great  deal  of  study  is  still  needed  before 
we  move  ahead  with  these  plants.  Many  con- 
stituents have  contacted  me  about  these 
problems  and  I  would  appreciate  it  If  you 
would  add  my  remarks  to  the  record  of  the 
hearings  now  being  held  on  proposed  con- 
struction of  GMldltional  atomic  power  plants 
at  Indian  Point,  New  York. 

Laymen'  deserve  a  much  clearer  explana- 
tion of  radiological  danger  from  nuclear 
plants. 

Dr.  Oeorge  L.  Weil,  a  nuclear  expert,  says, 
"Nowhere  is  the  information  g^p  between 
laymen  and  scientist  more  evident  than  in 
nuclear  energy  .  . ." 

As  a  thoroughly  confused  layman,  I  would 
want  to  see  radiological  danger  measured  in 
consistent  terms  that  1  can  understand. 

I  am  frightened  when  I  read  some  of  the 
data  recently  published  on  this  subject.  For 
instance.  Senator  Gravel  last  year  said  in  the 
Senate :  "Each  1 .000  megawatt  nuclear  power- 
plant  will  produce,  every  year  that  it  operates 
at  75  percent  capacity,  as  much  radioactivity 
as  the  explosion  of  several  hundred 
Hiroshima-size  bombs.  That  could  mean  the 
equivalent  of  250.000  bombs  every  year,  If 
there  were  500  plants  operating." 

Does  this  mean  that  so  much  radioactivity 
will  be  contained  within  the  power-plant, 
win  it  be  released  Inro  the  air,  or  will  It  be 
captured  and  deposited  somewhere  as  waste? 
Can  that  amount  of  radioactivity  be  con- 
tained permanently  in  a  burial  grovmd? 

A  reader  is  easily  confounded  by  the  vari- 
ous, appalling  comparisons  and  diversity  of 
measurements  that  are  offered  by  authorities 
who  depict  the  nuclear  situation. 
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Senator  Gravel's  atatement  Includes  the 
following:  "It  should  be  remembered  .  .  . 
that  a  single  'hot  particle'  of  radioactive 
Plutonium  lodged  In  the  lung  is  cap«ble  of 
causing  a  lethal  cancer."  What  Is  a  single 
"hot  particle"  of  radioactive  plutonium  like? 
Is  It  a  cinder  that  one  can  see?  Is  It  an  Invis- 
ible atom  or  molecule  floating  through  the 
air?  Can  it  penetrate  the  body  unbeknownst 
to  us?  How  many  would  be  released  by  a 
Hiroshima  bomb? 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Mar  tell,  another  authority, 
who  is  cited  In  the  December  16,  1970  issue 
of  Look  magazine,  is  quoted  as  saying,  "The 
estimated  total  plutonium  deposited  In  oO- 
site  areas  which  we  have  examined  so  far  Is 
In  the  range  from  curies  to  tens  of  curies." 
He  was  speaking  of  soil  samples  near  the 
Dow  Rocky  Flats  plant  where  plutonium 
triggers  are  made  for  hydrogen  bombs.  So 
my  questions  Include  these:  Is  a  curie  a  lot 
or  a  little?  What  Is  its  relation  by  measure 
to  Senator  Gravel's  "hot  particle"  of  radio- 
active plutonium?  How  many  curies  are 
lethal?  If  they  are  In  the  soil,  how  many 
curies  were  found  va  a  cubic  foot  of  soil? 
What  would  be  their  life  there?  Are  the  cu- 
ries floating  from  the  Dow  Rocky  Flats 
smokestack  dangerous  when  In  the  air  and 
how  many  parts  are  found  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
air?  Is  thai  number  lethal  and  how  is  it 
lethal  after  the  smokestack  shuts  down  for 
any  reason? 

The  AEC  evidently  does  not  measure  ra- 
dioactivity in  terms  of  curies.  For  we  observe 
them  using  measures  such  as  the  "rem,"  an 
acronym  for  "roentgen  equivalent  in  man." 
Sometimes  the  "rad"  Is  used,  being  another 
unit  of  radioactivity. 

The  Look  article  speaking  about  uranium 
says,  ".  .  .  the  Animas  River  below  uranliun 
mills  In  Durango,  Colorado  contained  almost 
SCO  percent  of  the  maximum  dally  Intake 
for  radium."  What  Is  the  maximum  dally  In- 
take? What  is  the  mefisure,  that  is?  Is  It 
stated  In  curies  or  rems?  How  much  water 
would  one  have  to  drink  from  the  Animas 
Blver  in  order  to  equal  the  maximum  dally 
Intake?  Could  one  acquire  equal  exposure 
by  swimming  in  the  Animas  River? 

Further  along  in  the  Look  article  It  Is  said, 
"El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  uranium  tail- 
ings In  Tuba  City,  Arizona  on  Navaho  land, 
showed  radium  radiation  levels  up  to  1,000 
tlmM  the  average  background.  Gamma  ra- 
diation was  13  times  the  level  .  .  .  TalUngs 
at  the  empty  A-Z  Minerals  Corporation  rntu 
In  Mexican  Hat,  Utah.  In  May,  1968,  also 
Navaho  land,  had  radon-gas  concentrations 
around  the  pile  up  to  Ave  times  the  max- 
imum level." 

This  sounds  very  fearsome,  and  undoubt- 
edly it  Is.  Yet  It  has  no  slgnlflcance  under 
any  scale  of  cognition  that  the  normal  lay- 
man Is  used  to — or  Congressman,  either. 

We  would  like  to  have  some  one  tell  us.  In 
consistent,  and  I  emphasize  that  word,  "con- 
sistent." terms  Just  what  our  exposure  Is. 
Then  we  can  Judge  much  better  what  level 
of  danger  is  posed  by  a  nuclear  plant  In  our 
neighborhood. 

A  1957  AEC  study  predicted  that  an  explo- 
sion in  a  nuclear  reactor  would  kill  3,400 
people  up  to  15  miles  away,  Injure  43,000  up 
to  46  miles,  contaminate  up  to  150,000  square 
miles — about  the  size  of  California — and 
•lamage  property  up  to  $7  billion.  Since  I 
live  within  20  miles  of  the  three  Indian  Point 
plants  that  the  Consolidated  Edison  Com- 
pany of  New  York  is  building  on  the  Hudson 
River — and  thousands  of  my  constituents 
live  closer  to  it  than  I  do — I  am  opposed  to 
the  building  and  operation  of  those  plants. 

However,  I  would  Ilk*  to  reiterate  that, 
•8  a  layman,  I  have  no  ready  way  to  sort  out 
all  the  statistics  to  understand  the  magni- 
tudes of  radiological  exposure  in  relation  to 
**»at  Is  safe  and  what  Is  lethal. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  AEC  owes  it  to  us, 
first,  to  reduce  the  myraid  yardsticks  of  dan- 
SK  to  much  simpler  terms.  Then,  the  dt- 
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tzen  in  the  sb^eet  can  Judge  better  whAt  Ms 
hazard  truly  Is.  The  press,  too,  should  co- 
operate by  using  a  standard  terminology  that 
wUl  be  understandable  to  all  readers. 

In  effect,  the  standard  measure  of  radio- 
activity ought  to  become  common  parlance. 
The  standard  may  have  to  be  qualified  sep- 
arately for  air,  water,  and  soil  as  to  quantify 
per  cubic  feet.  It  may  have  to  be  qualified  for 
a  time  If,  for  example,  raldoactlvlty  In  the 
air  dissipates  after  awhile.  II  ttie  exposure 
is  heightened  by  Ingestion,  then  that  should 
be  a  qualification  also. 

Perhaps  we  will  look  more  kindly  on  nu- 
clear plants,  or  even  accept  them  In  remote 
places.  If  their  relative  danger  is  put  In  sim- 
ple terms  that  we  all  understand,  like  the 
Fahrenheit  scale  or  the  clock  on  the  mantle- 
piece. 

MeanwhUe,  everyone  should  be  skeptical  of 
nuclear  plants  untU  the  AEC  can  produce, 
and  we  can  Judge,  a  scale  for  radiological  ex- 
posure that  is  within  the  frame  of  reference 
of  ordinary  laymen,  and  their  Congressmen. 
Sincerely, 

JOBM  G.  Dow, 

Member  of  Congress. 
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RUGGED  WEST  TEXAN'S  VIEW  OP 
THE  BUDGET 


A  TIME  TO  SET  VALUES 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 

100  Members  of  the  Congress  recently 
met  with  some  students  and  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Odyssey  House  from  New 
York  City,  a  privately  operated  nonprofit 
organization  for  drug  addicts.  Most  of 
us  were  seeking  answers  as  to  why  a 
young  person  would  turn  to  drugs.  The 
answers  which  these  young  people  had 
for  us  were  unexpected,  but  I  believe  hit 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  To  the 
amazement  of  all  the  Congressmen,  they 
were  not  asking  for  funds;  they  did  not 
seek  more  legislation;  and  they  did  not 
want  contributions  for  their  work. 

The  drug  problem  Is  reaching  an 
epidemic  proportion,  and  It  Is  high  time 
each  of  us  recognizes  his  individual  re- 
sponsibility about  this  situation  and  start 
now  to  do  something  about  it. 

These  young  people  are  crying  out  for 
values;  they  seek  from  us  some  guide- 
lines and  rules  for  their  lives;  they  are 
imploring  us  to  speak  the  truth  with 
them;  and  they  entreat  us  for  our  love.  It 
is  for  lack  of  these  values  and  the  result- 
ing feeling  of  unworthiness  and  frustra- 
tion that  causes  the  young  people  to  be- 
come addicted  to  drugs. 

What  the  young  people  from  Odyssey 
House  asked  us  is  to  carry  this  message 
back  to  every  part  of  the  Nation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  this  is  the  very  least  that 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  can  do  to 
try  to  help  in  this  very  real  crisis  of  drug 
addiction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  young  people  are 
telling  us  a  simple,  but  powerful  message 
that  we  must  not  ignore.  I  hope  their 
words  will  speak  to  the  hearts  of  our  peo- 
ple so  that  we  can  attack  the  drug  prob- 
lem at  its  root  cause.  Ministers,  teachers, 
and  parents  must  resolve  now  to  promote 
values,  establish  the  standards,  and  en- 
force the  discipline  that  our  young  peo- 
ple need  and  want.  Either  we  win  them  to 
a  life  of  hope  or  drugs  will  condemn  them 
to  a  life  of  despair. 


HON.  EARLE  CABEU 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dallas 

Times  Herald  on  Sunday,  February  28, 
1971,  carried  an  article  by  Its  copubllsher 
and  editor,  Felix  McKnlght.  Mr.  Mc- 
Knight  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
astute  newsmen  in  the  country.  The  arti- 
cle and  comment  concerns  Representa- 
tive George  Mahon,  of  Texas.  Certainly 
Texas  Is  proud  and  Congress  is  proud 
to  have  men  of  the  caliber  of  Geosge 
Mahon.  I  thought  that  the  article  was 
of  such  merit  that  I  would  like  to  Insert 
hi  the  Record  Its  full  text: 
Rugged  Wkst  Texan's  View  or  thb  Btisgct 
(By  Felix  R.  McKnlght) 

Oeorge  Mahon's  leathery  face,  brushed 
since  boyhood  by  the  West  Texas  winds.  Just 
looks  honest.  It  tops  the  lean  and  rangy 
frame  of  a  man  who  doesn't  look  near  his 
70  years.  More  Uke  an  athletic  60. 

The  genuineness  of  the  original  man  from 
Marlboro  Country  draws  Instant  respect  from 
his  colleagues. 

So.  when  George  Mahon  arises  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  expound  on  a 
full  employment  budget  and  revenue  shar- 
ing, he  gete  their  attention  with  the  open- 
ing line: 

"Mr.  Speaker — now  comes  the  revolution. 
Something  new  has  been  cast  Into  the  fiscal 
arena.  I  almost  said  something  shocking  .  .  . 

"There  Is  new  imagery  and  sloganeering. 
A  new  face  has  been  put  on  some  of  the 
harsh  realities.  TTie  concept  of  a  full  em- 
ployment budget  is  not  new  to  economists, 
but  it  Is  new  as  declared  foiuidatlon  for  a 
federal  budget." 

The  chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  a  persistent  but 
reasonable  watchdog  these  many  years,  won- 
ders whether  full  employment  budgets  and 
revenue  sharing  would  lead  us  out  of  fiscal 
and  economic  woods  or  run  us  deeper  Into 
the  forests. 

"The  answere  are  no  means  clear.  And 
the  dangers  of  such  fiscal  poUdes — embodied 
In  today's  budget — are  potentlaUy  greet. 
This  nation  has  been  overspending  for 
years — eltho'  we  have  been  overspending  or 
else  we  have  been  under  collecting  revenues 
to  pay  the  bUl.  Witness  the  Increase  In 
debt." 

Rep.  Mahon  cites,  correctly,  the  decade 
of  the  1960b,  when  the  federal  debt  rose 
a.bout  »114  bUllon.  State  and  local  debt  rock- 
eted over  600  per  cent  between  1948  and  1969. 

The  Colorado  City  attorney,  who  has  been 
In  the  Congress  since  1934,  cautions  his  col- 
leagues that  "I  do  not  stand  here  to  lamb«ste 
the  President  or  Oeorge  Shultz  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  They  have  an 
Incredibly  difficult  Job  to  perform.  Our  Job 
is  likewise  Incredibly  difficult   .   .   ." 

But  George  Mahon's  prairie  ooimtry  phi- 
losophy Is  openly  honest.  He  contends  that 
the  Congress  cannot  confine  Itself  Just  to 
needs  tot  spending;  It  must  also  look  at  the 
financial  resources  available  to  pay  tot  the 
spending.  It  must  look  to  the  revenue  side 
of  the  budget. 

"The  President  must  do  that.  The  Congress 
must  do  that.  The  committees  must  do  that. 
And  the  country  must  do  that  .  .  ." 

At  best.  Rep.  Mahon  argues,  we  are  a  na- 
tion of  spenders — adding  that  "we  do  not 
need  any  undue  encouragement  In  that  di- 
rection." He  fears  that  the  full  employment 
budget  concept  wUl  add  to  the  spending 
and  thus  add  to  Inflationary  preasurss. 
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"To  us,  restraint  1b  as  bltt«r  as  qxilnlne. 
We  want  to  talk  aibout  the  prograoxB  we 
want  to  see  flnaDoe<l:  we  do  not  want  to  talk 
»tx>ut  raising  the  money  to  finance  them.  It 
Is  potentially  dangeroxis  to  encourage  the 
Congre—  to  embrace  a  budget  concept  that 
tends  to  make  spending  vlrtuoxis  . . ." 

The  West  Texan,  wboee  Defense  subcom- 
mittee funnels  $1  bUllon  per  week  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Pentagon,  looks  with  jaun- 
diced eye  on  a  program  that  affectionately 
and  suddttily  "embraces  deficits  of  tremen- 
dous proportions  with  assurance  that  this  Is 
Just  what  the  country  needs." 

The  same  weather  eye  sererely  scans  the 
question  of  revenue  sharing.  To  Bep.  Mahon, 
the  question  is  Mementary : 

"There  Is  no  revenue  to  share.  There  Is  a 
deficit  to  share  this  year  and  next  year.  If  the 
pending  pr(q;>ofl*l  (the  President's  plan)  w«re 
adopted,  we  would  be  sharing  not  revenuea, 
but  borrowed  funds. 

"Is  It  logical  and  Is  It  wise  for  one  legis- 
lative body  to  raise  the  money  and  then  turn 
It  over  to  another  legislative  body,  the  states 
or  cities,  for  their  expenditure?  Is  tb«t  a 
practical  apfiroaoh  to  the  proMems  that  con- 
front us?  Would  It  no^  be  better  to  undertake 
to  find  a  better  solution  to  the  problem?" 

Oeorge  Mahon's  highest  commitment  Is  to 
maintain  the  Independence  of  the  nation. 
Defense  must  come  first,  he  argues.  Without 
It,  non-defense  programs  would  wither  and 
Tanlsh. 

Bep.  Mahon  has  respect  for  the  military 
establishment,  but  It  Is  tempered  by  a  oom- 
mltment  to  civilian  control  and  his  Insistent 
demand  for  prooT  of  the  need  for  mounting 
military  security  Items. 

It  Is  this  klhd  of  tough  Texan  who  looks 
with  a  non-polltlcal  eye  at  escalating  coats  of 
government.  It  Is  the  reason  he  received  the 
Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation for: 

"Discharging  with  quiet  distinction  one 
of  the  Congress'  most  difficult  and  Important 
tasks." 


BETTER  TECHNIQUES  FOR  SOLVING 
HUMAN  PROBLEMS 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tues<lav.  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  the  new  c(»nmimity 
planning  and  management  progreun  of- 
fers an  imparalleled  opportunity  to  use 
new  and  better  techniques  for  solving 
human  problems.  Past  urban  planning 
efforts  have  too  often  produced  only 
maps — not  Intelligent  choices  and  deci- 
sions. 

The  community  planning  and  man- 
agement proposal  takes  a  wholly  differ- 
ent approach — developing  staff  cap£u;lty 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  determine  local  problems  and 
to  effectively  allocate  and  manage  local 
resources  that  will  be  augmented  by 
shared  Federal  revenue. 

It  has  become  altogether  too  clear  that 
many  of  our  public  institutions  at  all 
levels  of  government  have  not  been  able 
to  develop  the  capacity  to  manage  pres- 
ent functions,  much  less  new  ones.  The 
problem  is  compoimded  by  their  finan- 
cial crisis — revenues  that  Increase  per- 
haps 5  percent  a  year  while  expendl- 
tiires,  mostly  nondiscretlonary,  rise  at 
10  percent  a  year. 

As  a  result.  It  has  become  increasingly 
dlfflcult  for  Oovemment  leaders  to  ar- 
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tlculate  and  make  these  tough  decisions. 
Hiring  another  consultant  is  clearly  not 
the  answer. 

Clearly  the  highest  level  of  manage- 
ment talent  must  be  applied  to  the  prob- 
lems. The  coznmunlty  planning  and 
management  fimds  will  be  used  by  chief 
executives  to  develop  this  capacity  to 
make  decisions  and  change  the  tradi- 
tional ways  that  public  Institutions 
have  delivered  public  services. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  bringing  together 
shared  revenue  and  the  return  of  deci- 
sionmaking to  State  and  local  ofQclals 
will  be  the  catalyst  for  the  "new  revo- 
lution." They  will  demonstrate  tills  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  flnfUng 
better  ways  of  doing  the  public  business 
and  attracting  the  attention  and  talent 
needed  to  bring  Oovemment  up  to  date. 
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TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS  OF  THE 
ELDERLY 


WHITNEY  YOUNO,  JR.— A 
RESPONSIBLE  LEADER 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or   UTCHTOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  lost  a  responsible  leader  with  the 
recent  passing  of  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr. 
His  death  leaves  a  void  that  will  not  be 
easily  filled. 

Mr.  Young,  In  a  decade  of  dedicated 
service  as  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  labored  untiringly 
for  the  betterment  of  all  minority  groups 
in  this  country. 

He  served  with  quiet  dignity,  working 
through  the  American  system  to  improve 
the  plight  of  the  Nation's  minorities.  He 
believed  that  social  Justice  and  social 
progress  for  black  Americans  and  other 
minorities  were  closely  linked  to  their 
economic  progress. 

Despite  the  Intolerances  and  Injus- 
tices Mr.  Young  saw  In  America,  he 
never  once  lost  faith  In  his  country.  He 
worked  diligently  to  right  these  wrongs — 
at  a  time  when  the  Irrational  and  the 
irresponsible  had  the  ears  of  many. 
Through  his  extraordinary  efforts  and 
positive  leadership  he  not  only  calmed 
these  voices  of  irresponsibility,  but  also 
accomplished  much  for  his  people. 

He  opened  much  needed  lines  of  com- 
munication for  a  continuing  dialog  be- 
tween our  citizens.  He  mastered  the  art 
of  getting  things  done. 

Much  to  his  credit,  Whitney  Young 
was  not  an  exhibitionist  who  constantly 
sought  the  national  spotlight  for  him- 
self. He  was  much  more  concerned  with 
positive  accomplishments  for  his  people. 

He  once  said: 

The  only  criterion  by  which  I  want  to  bs 
measured  is  whether  I  have  helped  to  Im- 
prove the  economic,  political,  health,  and 
social  future  of  the  black  people — not  on 
the  basis  of  bow  many  white  people  I  curse 
out. 

Mr.  Young  came  along  at  a  time  In 
America's  history  when  we  greatly 
needed  moderation,  tolerance,  under- 
standing, and  responsible  leadership. 

His  voice  was  one  of  calm  restraint 
in  the  midst  of  turmoil.  His  record  was 
one  of  positive  accomplishment.  He  will 
be  sadly  missed. 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  last 
few  decades  the  pattern  of  our  society 
has  changed  radically.  People  tend  no 
longer  to  accept  a  job  and  settle  down  In 
a  given  geographic  area.  There  are  fre- 
quent transfers.  Families  tend  to  be  sep- 
arted  by  vast  distances.  They  live  elthw 
In  small,  single- family  dwelUngs  or  lm^^ 
apartments.  It  Is  no  longer  the  custom 
for  grandparents  and  other  relatives  to 
share  ^  family  home.  As  a  consequence, 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  are  on  their 
own.  As  far  as  social  life  and  recreation 
are  concerned,  they  have  to  make  it  with- 
out assistance. 

In  addition,  our  vast,  sprawling  metro- 
politan areas  no  longer  contain  within 
themselves  the  traditional  neighborhood 
concepts  and  division^.  No  longer  does 
one  find  doctors'  oflQces,  drugstores,  shop- 
ping centers  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  residential  areas.  In  order  to  shop,  to 
attend  a  church,  visit  a  physician,  our 
senior  citizens  often  have  to  cover  con- 
siderable distances.  Many  are  too  Infirm 
to  drive — many  cannot  afford  a  car.  Pub- 
lic transportation  has  become  increas- 
ingly expensive  and  Inconvenient.  In- 
creasingly, In  addltlco  to  other  Ills,  our 
senior  citizens  suffer  the  deadening  ef- 
fects of  isolation,  loneliness  and  their  In- 
escapable consequences — depression. 

This  Is  not  only  needless  and  cruel— it 
Is  a  waste.  The  vast  majority  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  are  alert,  well  informed,  and 
capable.  They  are  used  to  contributing— 
the  present  wealth  of  our  Nation  was 
built  largely  on  their  contributions — and 
there  Is  much  that  they  still  could  add 
to  our  national  life.  It  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  our  society  to  make  it  posslWe  for  them 
to  participate. 

On  our  list  of  national  priorities  our 
senior  citizens  have  consistently  been  on 
the  low  rung.  Per  capita  allocations  for 
programs  beneficial  to  them  are  among 
the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  For  the  present 
fiscal  year  the  grand  total  of  $2.8  mil- 
lion Is  earmarked  for  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  for  the  aging — and 
this  $2.8  million  is  spread  to  Include 
employment  opportunities,  nutrition 
studies,  retirement  planning,  and  various 
other  areas. 

Although  there  Is  an  obvious  need  to 
make  our  older  citizois  more  mobUe, 
only  five  demonstration  projects  are  at 
present  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  total 
funds  allocated  to  these  projects  repre- 
sent only  3  percent  of  the  alr^uly  meager 
$2.8  million. 

It  is  high  time  that  a  comprehensive 
study  be  undertaken  that  woiild  explore 
the  economic  and  service  aspects  of 
transportation  In  both  rural  and  urban 
areas:  would  probe  Into  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  special  services  in  target 
areas  having  concentrations  of  senior 
citizens:  would  explore  the  consequences 
and  Impact,  economic  and  social,  of  re- 
duced fares — in  other  words  would  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
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transportation  field  as  it  relates  to  our 
senior  citizens. 

For  this  reason  I  would  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  to  authorize  a  special  emphasis 
transportation  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  measure 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  For 
their  convenience,  I  am  Inserting  at 
this  point  into  the  Rbcors  the  text  of 
the  bill: 

H.R. — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  authorize  a  special  emphasis  trans- 
portation research  and  demonstration  pro- 
ject program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  Older  Americans  Ttana- 
portatlon  Services  Development  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1966  (42  UJB.C.  3031)  Is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  section : 

"SFCCIAI.   EMPHASIS   TaAI«BPC»TATION    KK8KABCH 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  PBOJKCT8 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution 
and  to  enter  into  contracts  with  any  agency, 
organization,  or  Instttution.  or  with  any  in- 
dividual— 

"(1)  to  study  the  economic  and  service 
aspects  of  transportation  for  older  persons 
living  In  urban  or  rural  areas; 

"(2)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  regarding  the  feasibility  of 
special  transportation  subsystems  for  use 
by  older  persons  or  similar  groups  with 
similar  mobility  restrictions; 

"(3)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  on  portal  to  portal  service  and 
demand  actuated  services; 

"(4)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  concerning  the  Impact  of  pric- 
ing structures  on  the  comfort,  well-being, 
and  morale  of  older  persons; 

"(6)  to  study  transportation  and  social 
service  delivery  Interface; 

"(6)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  coordinate  and  develop  better 
tranaportation  services  rendered  by  social 
service  agencies;  or 

"(7)  to  conduct  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  concerning  other  revelant  prob- 
lems affecting  the  mobility  of  older  persons. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1072;  and 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973." 


THE  URBAN  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT SPECIAL  REVENUE  SHAR- 
mo  PROGRAM 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or  CAUrosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Urban  Community  Development  special 
revenue  sharing  program  should  help 
restore  our  faith  in  our  ability  to  govern 
ourselves — as  citizens  living  in  communi- 
ties of  all  sizes,  in  all  kinds  of  circum- 
stances, with  diverse  problems. 

In  effect,  the  President  has  said  that 
State  and  local  governments  must  be  re- 
turned to  their  key  roles  In  the  Federal 
system.  It  is  these  governments — being 
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close  to  our  people — that  must  respond 
to  their  need  for  governmental  services 
in  the  areas  of  community  development 
and  housing.  The  Federal  Government — 
even  if  it  had  a  superior  wisdom,  which 
it  does  not — Is  not  in  a  position  to  be 
responsive  to  our  local  needs.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  in  the  Federal  interest  to  help 
our  local  governments — not  to  call  the 
shots,  but  to  help  them  develop  the  ca- 
pacity to  make  their  own  decisions — 
wisely  and  effectively. 

This,  In  essence,  is  the  spirit  behind 
this  bill. 

I  would  especially  call  attention  to  the 
new  program  of  planning  and  manage- 
ment assistance  grants.  The  $100  million 
authorized  for  this  program  would  help 
State  and  local  governments  strengthen 
their  planning  and  management  capa- 
bilities— In  the  words  of  the  President: 

To  enhance  their  ability  to  make  well- 
informed  policy  decisions,  to  lay  intelligent 
long-range  plans,  to  allocate  their  budgeting 
resources  wisely,  and  to  coordinate  complex 
development  activities  In  many  fields. 


"DEATH  AINT  NOTHING  BUT  A 
ROBBER" 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  history  works  Its  Ironies  on  the 
innocent  and  the  undeserving,  as  well  as 
on  those  whose  debt  is  clear.  Last  week 
our  Nation,  and  especially  its  black  com- 
munity, lost  yet  another  leader — not 
through  violence  or  bloodshed,  but  as  he 
played  In  the  Atlantic  surf  on  an  African 
beach.  Others  have  eulogized  Whitney 
Young  better  than  I,  and  my  purpose 
here  is  merely  to  reaflftrm  the  sorrow 
that  I  know  all  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress feel.  His  passing  at  this  time  in 
our  country's  history  has  taken  from  us 
a  firm  and  gifted  leader  whose  voice  was 
seldom  raised  in  anger  but  often  heard 
and  never  dismissed  in  the  councils  of 
those  men,  public  and  private,  who  must 
move  our  country  forward  toward  the 
still  distant  goal  of  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all  our  citizens.  In  the 
words  of  Bayard  Rustin,  "death  ain't 
nothing  but  a  robber." 

Fortunately,  Whitney  Young  left  a  leg- 
acy. His  work  is  not  done,  but  he  pointed 
a  way  for  others  to  f(^low,  and  It  would 
be  my  hope,  and  the  hope  of  others  here 
in  this  Chamber  I  am  sure,  that  others 
will  heed  his  quiet  but  insistent  plea  for 
economic  participation,  for  an  equal 
measure  of  the  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced by  our  abundant  economy,  for  an 
equal  chance  at  the  kind  of  education 
that  will  allow  black  businessmen  access 
to  "green  power."  Whitney  Young  was 
not  a  demagog.  His  pursuit  of  social 
justice  was  tempered  with  a  belief  that 
this  was  possible  under  our  system.  He 
was  tough-minded.  He  would  not  be  put 
off.  As  Philip  Geyelln  put  it  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  "his  wlsdMn  lay 
in  his  acceptance  of  the  realities  of  what 
it  would  take  to  make  his  country  move." 
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Mr.  Weaker,  we  have  all  lost  a  com- 
rade in  Whitney  Yoimg's  death,  for  I 
daresay  that  every  single  person  In  this 
Chamber,  whether  or  not  they  may  have 
disagreed  with  individual  goals  or  state- 
ments he  expressed,  is  very  deeply  com- 
mitted to  his  ultimate  gocd  of  social 
justice  and  economic  participation  for  all 
Americans,  and  to  the  processes  of 
democracy  and  enterprise  through  which 
he  sought  those  gocds.  In  closing,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Qeyelln's 
essay  In  the  Recoeo. 

The  Loss  or  WHrrmr  Totjno 
(By  Philip  OeyeUn) 

Among  the  black  leaders  In  the  struggle 
for  racial  equality,  some  brought  religion  to 
the  movement,  some  brought  the  liberals, 
some  brought  labor.  Whitney  Young,  more 
than  any  man,  brought  the  bilslness  commu- 
nity, the  men  of  money  and  of  the  power 
and  the  influence  that  comes  with  money, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  this  was  the  hardest 
part  of  it  although  it  was  not  by  any  means 
where  his  contribution  ends.  Still,  It  was  the 
role  that  made  him  unique  because  it  made 
^Jidxa  exposed.  A  black  man  had  to  be  suspect 
who  dealt  with  the  Rockefellers  and  the 
Fords.  So  Whitney  Yoimg  was  a  controver- 
sial figure  from  his  first  days  as  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Urban  League. 
His  chosen  role  within  the  movement  was 
by  the  nature  of  things  politically  precarious. 
But  If  this  bothered  him.  It  was  not  In  bis 
nature  to  show  It  very  often;  he  was  too 
busy  getting  things  done. 

Whitney  Toimg  had  come  to  the  Nigerian 
capital  for  a  meeting  of  the  African  Ameri- 
can Institute,  as  a  member  of  an  American 
delegation  which  included  many  of  the  black 
leaders  be  had  worked  with  most  cloaely 
over  the  years.  As  they  huddled  together  In 
the  numbness  of  their  sorrow,  after  his  death, 
what  they  remembered  best  about  brother 
Whitney  was  not  the  arguments  they  may 
have  had  over  strategy — one  rarely  does,  of 
course.  What  they  were  saying  was  that 
"Whitney  was  always  there  when  you  need- 
ed him  .  .  .  and  that  somebody  had  to  do 
what  Whltoey  did  .  .  .  and  the  man  could 
not  have  done  It  better  .  .  .  and  that  no 
man  could  fill  those  shoes."  And  the  way 
they  talked  and  worked  together  and  worried 
about  the  future  and  grabbed  for  the  first 
signs  of  leadership  by  one  of  their  number 
(the  young  radical  preacher  from  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson )  you  could  not  doubt  that 
they  meant  what  they  said. 

"He  was  the  big  man  who  led  the  Inter- 
ference around  the  end,"  said  Bayard  Rustin, 
the  veteran  from  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute  who  had  fought  the  Icmg  wars  with 
Young.  "And  he  was  also  a  man  you  could 
sing  and  drink  and  bull  with."  So  Rustin 
only  spoke  briefly  at  the  memorial  service 
In  the  sweltering  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
In  Lagos  on  Saturday  and  then  he  sang 
"Death  ain't  nothing  but  a  robber  .  .  ." 

Jesse  Jackson  led  the  final  prayer  and  he 
called  him  "a  father  figure  In  the  clvU  rights 
movement."  To  the  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  he  was  "a  giant  laughing  man" 
and  quoting  Sandburg  on  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 
he  spoke  of  the  "paradox  of  terrible  storm 
and  peace,  unspeakable  and  perfect." 

He  was  the  man  who  cooled  things,  was 
what  they  were  saying,  who  brought  every 
kind  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  together  be- 
cause he  could  talk  to  all  of  them.  An<j  yet, 
to  suggest  that  his  death  Is  somehow  a  set- 
back to  the  forces  of  moderation — aa  the 
Vice  President  did — is  to  miss  the  point. 
There  was  nothing  moderate  about  Whitney 
Young's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  to  the  redressing  of  the  grievances  of 
his  race.  "He  had  an  impatient  patience"  la 
the  way  one  of  his  Amerloan  ooUeaguM  da- 
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scribed  him.  "He  had  a  tremendoiuly  aubll- 
mated  anger  and  he  turned  It  Into  creative 
acts."  Hl«  achievements  were  very  practical 
ones;  they  can  be  measured  In  the  work  of 
the  Urban  League  over  the  years,  m  Its  great 
effort  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  black  men 
who  had  poured  Into  the  Northern  ghettos 
from  the  South.  It  can  perhaps  be  best  Illus- 
trated by  the  street  academies  In  the  ghettos 
which  were  his  special  creation — places  where 
young  blacks  could  gather  and  study  and 
learn  and  receive  counsel  because  they  could 
do  none  of  these  things  In  overcrowded 
homes. 

Practical  solutions  bom  of  a  profound 
compassion  for  people,  a  restless,  driving  en- 
ergy, unending  good  humor  and  a  love  of 
Uvlng — these  were  his  great  strengths.  Be- 
cause he  was  a  sociologist  before  he  was  a 
national  and  International  figure  in  the 
struggle  for  human  rights,  he  knew  what  the 
problems  were  In  an  academic,  theoretical 
way.  And  he  knew  them  first  hand  as  well; 
not  the  least  of  his  contributions  was  what 
he  did  to  bring  the  Urban  League  itself  more 
actively  Into  the  political  rough  and  tumble 
of  the  ghettos — into  the  places  where  the 
problems  are.  That  was  the  key  to  It:  he 
knew  the  problems  and  he  knew  the  right 
people  and  If  this  led  some  of  his  black 
brothers  to  fault  his  lack  of  militancy  or  his 
close  associations  with  the  rich  and  powerful. 
It  led  none  of  them  to  fault  him  for  himself, 
for  none  could  withstand  the  warmth  and 
wit  and  wisdom  of  the  man. 

His  wisdom  lay  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
realities  of  what  It  would  take  to  make  his 
country  move,  pe  knew  the  value  of  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work  and  rhetoric  and  organi- 
zation and  all  the  rest.  He  felt  deep  down  the 
Tightness  of  the  cause.  But  he  also  knew 
where  the  levers  of  power  were  and  how  they 
worked.  "Say  something  that  I  can  go  back 
and  scare  America  with"  he  told  Africans  at 
the  meeting  here.  "What's  going  to  happen — 
that's  the  only  basis  on  which  America  Is 
going  to  move."  He  didn't  mean  It  quite  the 
way  It  sounded,  because  he  didn't  believe 
In  fear.  "My  father  said  to  me  you  only  hate 
that  which  you  fear  and  I  don't  want  you  to 
fear  a  living  so\U."  he  also  told  his  colleagues 
at  another  point.  What  he  did  believe  was 
that  America  would  only  act  effectively  *o 
Increase  aid  to  Africa  out  of  an  acute  self 
Interest  In  Its  own  security  because  that  was 
the  way  It  had  always  been  with  foreign  aid, 
and  he  wanted  the  Africans  to  tell  what 
would  be  the  consequences  If  the  United 
States  did  not  do  more  for  the  developing 
nations  and  the  black  people  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

Not  fecutog  and  not  hating,  he  dealt  with 
the  corporate  executives  and  counselled  with 
President;  he  consorted,  in  other  words,  with 
men  who  were  looked  upon  by  others  In  the 
movement  with  unrelieved  hostility.  And  the 
fact  Is  that  many  who  were  critical  of  this  ap- 
proach would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  In 
the  practical  terms  that  matter  he  was 
right — that  the  movement  had  to  have  such 
an  ambassador. 

Jesse  Jackson  said  as  much  In  his  boom- 
ing eulogy.  Recalling  a  time  when  It  appeared 
that  Whitney  Young  might  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  NUon  Cabinet,  Jackson  said  he 
sent  him  a  telegram  urging  him  to  accept.  "I 
felt  It  didn't  matter  what  you  thought  of  the 
man,"  Jackson  declared.  "I  felt  that  I  didn't 
want  twenty  million  or  thirty  million  Amer- 
icans disconnected  from  the  man  who  is 
making  decisions  about  them  every  week." 
Jackson  said  that  later  he  asked  Young  why 
he  hadn't  taken  the  Job  and  that  "Whitney 
bowed  his  head  In  the  dilemma  that  the  black 
man  Is  trapped  In  and  replied  that  he  wanted 
the  Job  and  that  he  thought  he  could  have 
dons  the  Job  but  that  he  thought  the  broth- 
ers would  not  have  understood." 

And  BO  he  worked  on  with  that  patient  Im- 
patience to  end.  "We  have  to  talk  to  peo- 
ple who  are  hungry  tonight,"  he  said  at  an- 
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other  point  while  he  was  in  Lagos.  "The  rats 
are  biting  the  kids  tonight." 

He  relished  every  part  of  It.  "This  U  great," 
be  U  8«ld  to  have  abouted  In  the  sturf  of  a 
Nigerian  beach  Just  before  he  died  and  he 
would  have  said  the  same  thing  about  his 
life's  work.  He  was  In  Nigeria  for  a  confer- 
ence of  Africans  and  Americans  dedicated  to 
the  causes  of  black  men  on  two  continents, 
and  It  will  be  said  many  times  over  that  there 
was  something  appropriate  about  the  fact 
that  be  should  have  died  on  an  African  beach 
while  actively  and  exuberantly  engaged  In 
such  an  enterprise.  Perhaps  so.  But  the  grief 
of  all  the  black  brothers  of  many  nations 
who  were  working  with  him  when  he  died, 
and  of  other  men,  white  as  well  as  black  In 
this  country  and  abroad.  Is  a  measure  of 
how  little  consolation  there  Is  In  this  for  his 
loss. 
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LET'S  STOP  THE  ATTACKS  ON  ONE 
OF  AMERICA'S  KEY  PARTNERS 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
American  business,  like  many  of  our  na- 
tional institutions,  Is  today  under  an  all- 
out  attack  from  various  sources  seeking 
to  either  drastically  change  the  basic 
concept  of  private  enterprise  or  to  do 
away  with  big  business  all  together. 

I  say,  with  some  pride,  that  I  am  one  of 
the  few  Members  of  Congress,  who  came 
directly  from  what  is  known  as  big  busi- 
ness. Because  of  this,  I  feel  I  am  able  to 
speak  with  some  authority  In  behalf  of 
those  business  enterprises  which  are  cur- 
rently undergoing  continued  harassment 
both  by  public  and  private  agencies. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  do  not  condone  all  the  practices  of  big 
business.  I  believe  there  should  be,  and 
must  be,  regulation  against  monopolies 
and  imfair  trade  practices.  I  also  believe 
that  there  must  be  strong  protection  for 
the  consumer  against  shoddy  merchan- 
dise and  some  questionable  advertising 
procedures.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
interest  of  the  individual  consumer  nor 
the  Interest  of  this  Nation  will  be  served 
by  destroying  business  and  discouraging 
business  growth. 

And  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  what  will 
happen  If  we  allow  the  attacks  upon  busi- 
ness to  go  imchecked.  It  Is  time  we  took 
a  look  at  the  activities  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department  as 
well  as  the  attacks  upon  business  from 
individuals  who  have  made  a  career,  quite 
a  successful  career  I  might  add,  out  of 
attacking  the  private  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  Individual  companies  and  from 
some  members  of  the  press  who  enthu- 
siastically Jump  on  the  bandwagon  when 
any  Americsm  institution  is  attacked. 

Over  the  past  months  we  have  seen 
a  number  of  antitrust  prosecutions  In- 
stituted by  the  Justice  Department,  smd 
while  no  corporations  to  my  knowledge 
have  been  found  guilty  of  any  willful 
wrongdoing  or  deliberate  violations  of 
antitrust  laws,  delays  In  decisions  and 
adverse  publicity  have  resulted  in  serious 
damage  to  corporate  images ;  shareholder 
returns  have  been  seriously  affected,  and 


too  often  the  best  Interest  of  the  con- 
sumer has  not  been  of  primary  concern. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to 
take  a  hard  and  searching  look  at  our 
antitrust  laws  to  see  where  they  need 
to  be  brought  up  to  date.  The  need  to 
update  antitrust  laws  is  made  clear 
when  we  realize  that  despite  the  tremen- 
dous  changes  In  the  structure  of  our 
commerce,  the  last  slgnlf.cant  antitrust 
law  was  enacted  more  than  20  years  ago. 
For  this  reason  I  have  joined  with  my 
colleague  from  the  I8th  district  of 
Texas,  Congressman  Bob  Price,  In  co- 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
commission  on  the  revision  of  Federal 
antitrust  laws.  Until  such  a  commission 
is  established  and  until  such  a  review  is 
made  to  determine  what  must  be  done 
to  preserve  the  integrity  and  strength 
of  our  private  enterprise  system  and  to 
protect  the  consumer,  I  suggest  that  the 
Justice  Department  and  others  who  are 
responsible  by  law,  or  assume  responsi- 
bility for  directing  the  course  of  this  Na- 
tion, cease  their  relentless  efforts  to 
make  business  the  scape-goat  for  all  of 
the  problems  we  face  In  this  era  of 
change  and  demand  for  change. 

May  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
this  area  of  our  national  life,  we  should 
strive  to  create  a  partnership  of  all  of 
our  citizens  and  all  of  the  segments  of 
the  economy-business,  Industry,  gov- 
ernment, and  the  general  public  In  cre- 
ating the  best  possible  climate  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  fundamen- 
tal aspects  of  our  society. 

We  have  grown  great  as  a  nation  and 
have  offered  greater  opportunity  to  more 
people  than  any  other  system  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  imder  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  kind  of  economy  that 
has  welded  us  into  a  partnership  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  all  our  peo- 
ple and  for  the  common  good. 

I  submit  that  there  is  room  in  this 
free  society  for  big  business  as  well  as 
small  business  and  that  business  and  In- 
dustry have  made  and  will  continue  to 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
Nation.  I  further  submit  that  should  we 
for  any  reason  succeed  in  destroying  our 
major  Industries  and  our  major  busi- 
nesses then  the  freedom  of  all  of  us, 
even  down  to  the  individual  citizen,  will 
be  in  jeopardy. 


ISRAEL'S  BOUNDARIES  SHOULD  BE 
BASED    ON    NEUTRAL    BARRIERS 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OP   GEOSGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  the  press  reports 
over  the  weekend,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  applying  great  pressure  against 
Israel  to  require  that  they  withdraw  to 
the  lines  as  they  existed  in  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Interested  in  a 
permanent  peace  In  the  Middle  East,  as 
I  am  certain  are  the  other  Members  of 
this  body.  History  has  shown  that  when- 
ever a  country  is  placed  in  a  position  of 
basically  having  vulnerable  boundaries— 
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boundaries  not  along  natural  lines — that 
there  is  more  likely  to  be  a  conflict  en- 
suing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  map  drawer. 
I  do  not  suggest  what  the  lines  should  be, 
but  It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  our 
State  Department  is  wrong.  If  this 
present  report  is  correct,  in  insisting  that 
the  boundaries  be  redrawn  on  a  basis 
which  history  has  shown  promotes  noth- 
ing but  constant  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  we  should 
support  Israel  in  helping  it  to  achieve 
boundaries  which  are  defendable  and 
which  will  promote  a  lasting  peace. 


LIBERTY     BANK     LETTERWRITING 
CONTEST  ON  POLLUTION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    Nrw    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Liberty 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  of  Buffalo. 
N.Y.,  has  recently  sponsored  a  letter- 
writing  contest  on  pollution  among 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  students  in 
the  Buffalo  area.  Over  4,000  entries  were 
received  from  yoimg  people  who  are  truly 
concerned  about  the  environmental 
crisis  we  are  facing.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
texts  of  the  three  winning  letters  because 
I  think  they  point  out  with  clarity  what 
one  individual  can  do  to  help  prevent 
further  pollution  of  our  environment: 
St.  Mabtin  School, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  February  26,  1971. 

Dear  Sns:  I  alone  can  do  many  little  things 
to  stop  pollution,  but  my  parents  also  play 
a  part.  They  help  by  not  bu3?lng  lead  gas  and 
detergent  and  nonretumable  bottles.  The 
following  Is  what  I  can  do  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion. 

When  I  go  to  the  store  and  I  am  «ot  buying 
much  I  can  tell  the  clerk  that  I  don't  need 
a  bag.  When  I  set  the  table  I  don't  use  paper 
place  mats  or  napkins.  If  I  have  to  clean  the 
dust  mop  I  can  put  a  paper  bag  over  the  head 
then  shake  the  dust  Into  the  bag.  This  way 
I'm  not  shaking  the  dust  into  the  air.  You 
can  buy  Just  returnable  bottles  and  the  non. 
returnable  bottles  you  have  to  buy  you  can 
save  and  take  them  to  stores  like  Penny's 
where  they  are  going  to  save  them,  then  send 
them  to  Coming  Glass.  There  they  will  ex- 
periment and  see  how  economical  It  would 
be  to  recycle  the  glass. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I  can  do.  Pm 
willing  to  hear  other  peoples  Ideas.  I'm  very 
much  Interested  In  this  problem.  At  times  I 
get  very  angry  with  people  who  laugh  off 
p(dlutlon.  After  all.  It's  my  world,  I  want  to 
Uve  in  It. 

Ann  Skuo, 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

St.  John's  School, 
Kenmore,  N.Y.,  February  19, 1971. 
Dear  M».  Jones:  If  we  dont  hurry  up  about 
cleaning  up  pollution.  It  will  be  so  bad,  there 
wont  even  be  a  way.  I  can  encourage  my 
parents  and  other  grownups  to  cut  down  or 
cut  out  smoking  completely,  because  that  en- 
dangers their  lives  and  adds  smoke  to  the  air. 
At  the  supermarket  I  could  point  out  to  my 
mother  the  pop  In  the  returnable  bottles  and 
ask  her  to  buy  It  so  she  would  be  helping 
clean  up  pollution.  After  bread,  rolls,  or 
other  products  In  plastic  bags  are  all  gone, 
I  can  put  them  aside  for  future  use.  Instead 
of  driving  the  children  who  are  supposed  to 
walk  to  school,  the  parents  should  know  that 
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when  they  drive  their  children  to  school  they 
are  adding  pollution  to  the  air.  When  I  spill 
something  on  the  floor  Instead  of  getting  five 
or  six  papertowels,  I  can  use  a  sponge.  After 
we  use  the  products  In  plastic  containers  and 
foil  containers,  we  can  save  them  to  put  other 
foods  in.  At  Christmas  or  other  holidays.  If 
the  boxes  are  decorated,  we  do  not  have  to 
wrap  them,  which  helps  a  little.  In  school 
and  at  home  I  know  I  waste  a  lot  of  paper 
which  could  be  used  again.  Instead  of  RE- 
FUSE, we  oould  drop  the  P  and  REUSE  all 
we  can.  Even  though  I'm  ten  years  old,  I  can 
do  my  part  at  home  and  school.  If  we  don't 
do  It,  It  won't  get  done! 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sandka  Fisheb. 

S.S.  Peteb,  Paul's  School, 

Hamburg.  N.Y. 
What  I  Will  Do  To  Reduce  Pollution  in 
Mt  Communitt 
I  am  going  to  try  very  hard  to  reduce  pol- 
lution In  my  community  by,  buying  return- 
able bottles  and  using  my  lunch  bag  over 
again.  Not  littering  all  my  candy  wrappers 
and  other  things.  Eat  all  my  food  do  not  put 
It  down  the  dUposal  It  makes  unneceesary 
sewage  and  causes  pollution.  When  In  a  car 
when  traveUng  I  will  not  throw  things  out 
side.  I  wlU  teU  my  dad  ito  get  a  garbage  bag 
and  111  ujse  It.  I'll  ride  a  bike  or  walk  If  I  can 
instead  of  asking  my  mom  or  dad  to  take  me 
in  the  car  and  to  use  low-lead  gasoline.  The 
buses  and  smoke  cause  air  pollution.  I'll  put 
all  the  old  used  coffee  grinds  and  egg  shells 
to  the  garden,  they  make  good  fertilizer.  Re- 
mind people  I  see  to  use  the  trash  cans  that 
are  in  public  places.  Use  plastic  bags  only  If 
necessary.  Try  to  give  to  the  poo:  people 
rather  than  throwing  away  all  old  clothes 
you  have.  I'll  tell  my  mom  not  to  buy  ccdcK'ed 
toilet  paper. 

Lisa  Robinson. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
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Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long 
Federal  programs  designed  in  Wasl>^g- 
ton  to  supposedly  solve  critical  urban 
needs  have  failed  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  our  complex  lu-ban  society.  These  fed- 
erally devised  and  federally  administered 
categorical  programs  have  funded  a  pro- 
liferation of  independent,  unrelated  ju- 
risdictions, each  with  a  fragmented  in- 
terest in  the  whole  problem. 

Urban  special  revenue  sharing  offers 
an  opportunity  to  consolidate  a  variety 
of  fragmented  programs  into  a  compre- 
hensive attack  on  the  root  causes  of  ur- 
ban blight  and  urban  social  decay. 
Equally  important,  special  revenue  shar- 
ing provides  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, those  jurisdictions  best  equipped 
to  solve  local  problems,  discretionary  re- 
venue to  fund  locally  devised  programs  to 
solve  special  and  unique  local  problems. 

This  is  a  departure  from  what  has  been 
traditional  over  the  past  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. But  it  is  an  innovative  and  poten- 
tially effective  way  to  return  traditional 
powers  of  longer  historical  Import  to  lo- 
cal general-purpose  government  which 
in  the  final  analysis  is  held  accountable 
by  its  citizens.  Special  revenue  sharing 
is  in  my  opinion  the  most  effective  way 
to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  acute  local  prob- 
lems. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  received  a  copy  of  the  keynote 
address  delivered  by  an  old  friend  and 
constituent,  Barney  Old  Coyote,  at  a 
meeting  of  American  Indians  in  Kansas 
City  on  March  8. 

Mr.  Old  Coyote  is  a  widely  known 
and  distinguished  Indian  leader  whose 
views  are  respected  and  sought,  both  by 
the  members  of  the  Cosmos  Club  on  the 
subject  of  accultiu-ization  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  and  by  his  neighbors  who 
elected  Barney  to  be  their  delegate  in 
the  tribal  delegation  which  recently 
came  to  Washington  to  confer  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  officials.  Barney  has  a  rich 
background  of  Government  service,  at 
home  and  away  from  home,  beginning 
with  the  BIA  at  the  reservation  level  and 
finally  as  assistant  to  Secretary  Udall  in 
charge  of  the  Interior  Department's  Job 
Corps  program.  At  present  he  Is  head 
of  the  Indian  studies  program  at  Mon- 
tana State  University  which  has  recent- 
ly conferred  on  him  an  honorary  doctor- 
ate degree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Old 
Coyote's  address  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sklt-Detebmination  OF  the  American 
Indian 

My  purpose  today  In  keynotlng  this  his- 
toric conference  Is  to  share  some  Ideas  and 
concepts  with  you.  and  I  might  even  offer 
a  few  suggestions.  This  Is  the  first  time 
that  an  administration  has  attempted  to 
come  to  gripe  In  this  fashion  toward  ex- 
ploring with  Indian  leaders  what  needs  to 
be  done  with  a  long-standing  problem — the 
problem  of  formulating  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment toward  the  American  Indian.  Form- 
ulating policy  that  will  be  at  once  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  American  In- 
dian and  still  be  consistent  vrith  the  over- 
all policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  theme  of  your  conference  Is  "self- 
determination"  ...  or  more  to  the 
point  .  .  .  "Indian  self-determination ". 

The  President,  In  his  historic  message  of 
Jvily  8,  1970,  talked  about  this  very  thing, 
and  many  Interpretations  of  that  message 
have  been  made  since  Just  what  did  the 
President  and  the  administration  mean? 
What  does  self-determination  mean?  The 
word  "self"  Is  self-explanatory;  In  this  sense 
It  means  that  the  Indian  will  do  this  him- 
self, rather  than  having  it  done  for  him.  But 
the  word  "determination"  has  many  mean- 
ings and  Interpretations.  If  I  were  to  speak 
for  the  Indian,  I  believe  that  he  construed 
self-determination  to  mean  that  he  would 
now,  at  long  last,  have  the  opportunity  to 
determine  his  own  future  and  destiny.  This 
suggests  that  he  prefers  to  use  that  particu- 
lar definition  of  the  word  which  Is  "to  fix 
conclusively  and  authoritatively"  and  to  de- 
cide what  his  future  and  destiny  will  be. 
This  eliminates  for  the  Indian  that  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  that  suggests  determina- 
tion as  "to  bring  to  a  close  or  to  terminate". 
Additionally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  believed  for  a  moment  that 
"self-determination"  in  Itself  was  a  go«l  or 
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an  obj«ctive.  I  believe  that  he  thought  of 
self-determination  as  a  means  or  a  tool  to 
do  some  of  the  things  that  all  Indians  have 
aspired  to  since  the  early  years  of  the  res- 
ervation system  and  the  early  beginnings  of 
a  federal  government  relationship  with  the 
American  Indian. 

It  seems  to  me  th*t  tb«  meaaage  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  did  tV70  things  for  the  American 
Indian.  First,  It  suggested  th*t  the  Indian 
would  now  decide  for  himself  bis  own  des- 
tiny, In  effect  make  decisions  for  himself, 
but  more  Importantly  that  this  led  to  the 
second  point,  bis  relationship  with  the  gov- 
ernment. Putting  the  two  together,  he  saw 
self-determination  as  a  means  of  guiding 
this  partnership  relationship  with  the 
United  States  Oovernment  and  to  continue 
and  further  that  relationship  at  his  own 
choosing. 

This  Is  a  relationship  that  he  cherishes, 
with  no  Intent  of  severing  it  unless  it  Is  on 
his  own  terms,  hts  own  time-table,  and  In  a 
fashion  that  is  responsive  to  his  own  desires. 
This  is  why  there  has  been  a  concern  over 
whether  or  not  self-determination  is  a  step 
toward  self-termination.  So  it  Is  that  we  can 
characterize  self-determination  to  mean  that 
the  Indian  will  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
guide  his  own  future,  more  particularly  in 
the  area  of  relating  to  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment. and  how  that  government  will  re- 
late to  him  and  work  with  him  in  the  partnw- 
shlp  concept  that  has  now  become  a  byword. 
This  Is  the  concept  that  has  been  acclaimed 
and  welcomed  by  the  Indian  leaders  of  this 
country.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  become 
concerned  that  self-determination  might  well 
be  another  promise  that  is  destined  for  that 
wastecan  that  can  be  labeled  "broken  prom- 
ises to  the  Indian".  They  have  become  con- 
cerned because  there  has  not  been  any  evi- 
dence of  the  consultation  that  was  promised 
or  of  the  partnership  approach  that  was  sug- 
gested. 

At  this  conference  the  Indian  leadership 
wants  to  hear  what  the  administration  meant 
when  it  expounded  on  the  principles  of  self- 
determination,  consultation  and  partnership. 
Further,  I  would  say  that  the  Indian  leader- 
ship no  longer  wants  to  hear  about  these 
things  that  they  feel  have  been  promised 
them  In  one  way  or  another.  I  hope  that  I 
am  not  too  far  off  the  truth  when  I  relate 
that  what  the  Indian  now  wants  Is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  principles  that  have  been 
articulated  by  the  administration. 

They  want  no  more  rhetoric,  they  want 
no  more  promises,  they  want  no  more  philoso- 
phizing .  .  .  they  want  action,  they  want 
concrete  programs,  but  more  Importantly, 
they  want  a  demonstration  of  good  faith  that 
they  are  going  to  participate  in  the  process  of 
making  decisions  involving  or  affecting  them 
and  to  do  this  through  the  Indian  com- 
munity's own  elected  leadership.  They  want 
to  do  this  in  a  fashion  that  recognizes  the 
basic  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
Oovernment  to  the  American  Indian. 

Bill  Toupee,  a  tribal  chairman,  In  his  own 
historic  address  of  February  18,  1970,  at  Bil- 
lings, Montana,  said  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment  Is  a  historic 
and  traditional  one  dating  back  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  reaffirmed  time  and  again  since 
by  the  United  States.  Chairman  Toupee  re- 
minded all  of  us  at  that  conference  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  was  a 
shared  responalbillty.  That  it  was  a  respon- 
sibility shared  only  with  a  particular  group 
of  people,  the  elected  tribal  leaders  of  fed- 
erally-established reservations,  pueblos  and 
other  Indian  communities. 

His  message  was  clear.  He  did  not  minimize 
the  needs  and  plight  of  the  non-reeervatlon 
Indian,  nor  did  he  encourage  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  Ignore  the  non-reservation  or 
urban  Indian.  What  he  did  say  was  that  for 
too  long,  the  federal  government  had  estab- 
lished priorities  without  recard  for  the  feel- 
ings and  desires  of  those  people  for  whom 
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this  special  relationship  of  the  government 
and  the  Indian  was  established  .  .  .  the  res- 
ervation Indian  and  more  particularly  his 
own  elected  leadership.  This  Is  one  reason 
why  this  confereiice  le  historic,  although 
somewhat  overdue.  It  brings  together  the 
two  communities  that  have  one  thing  In 
cammon  .  .  .  (hat  of  having  the  Indian  lead- 
ers, who  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  reservations  and  the  leaders  of  a  govern- 
ment that  has  as  its  primary  responsibility 
the  same  reservation  Indian  situation  that 
these  leaders  represent. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  elected  American 
leaders  that  the  priorities  of  the  government 
will  now  be  returned  to  where  they  belong 
through  this  process.  That  is  to  return  prior- 
ity in  policy,  in  programs,  and  priorities  of 
effort  and  attention  of  the  government  to 
the  reservation  situations. 

In  essence,  we  are  hearing  that  all  of  us 
need  to  refocus  and  realign  our  thinking  to 
where  it  belongs.  ...  to  the  reservation  and 
its  people.  We  will  be  hearing  that  it  is  the 
federally  established  reeervatlons  and  com- 
munities that  Justify  federal  programs  for 
the  American  Indian,  and  this  is  as  It  should 
be.  It  follows  that  if  there  Is  to  be  consvUta- 
tion  between  the  government  and  the  Indian, 
then  it  should  be  between  government  and 
those  Indians  that  have  an  undeniable  re- 
sponsibility to  represent  that  community. 
.  .  .  the  ^ected  tribal  officials.  So  we  are 
making  progress.  We  are  seeing  history  being 
made,  because  we  are  seeing  the  government 
sitting  down  with  the  elected  tribal  leader- 
ship and  exploring  what  self-determination 
is,  what  it  means  and  what  we  can  do  with 
it.  .  .  .  and  to  do  this  is  In  a  partnership  ap- 
proach. It  Is  not  the  government  telling  us 
what  it  is  going  to  do  with  Indian  policy,  in 
program  planning  and  establishing  program 
priorities. 

We  are  seeing  reservation  leaders  come 
forth  with  positive  approaches  to  what  they 
feel  needs  to  be  done,  and  how  it  should  be 
done.  They  are  not  saying  that  there  was  not 
progress  before,  nor  are  they  saying  that 
everything  that  was  done  laefore  is  bad.  They 
are  saying  that  what  has  been  done  and  how 
it  was  done  can  be  Improved  and  that  we  can 
now  make  a  quantum  Jump  In  the  direction 
of  revitalizing  the  government's  relationship 
with  the  Indian.  They  are  not  saying  only 
Indians  should  be  involved  in  Indian  affairs. 
This  is  the  slgniflcance  of  this  meeting.  Self- 
determination  Is  going  to  be  given  substance 
here.  It  is  going  to  have  a  fimctlon.  We  will 
probably  And  that  self-determination  is  the 
tool  that  we  need  to  make  things  happen 
without  the  Interminable  waiting  that  used 
to  be  the  fasihion  of  Indian  affairs. 

As  the  government  works  nuve  closely  with 
the  elected  tribal  officials,  they  are  going  to 
learn  one  thing  in  particular.  They  are  going 
to  learn  that  these  tribal  offlcials  are  sensi- 
tive, responsive  and  resourceful  people — not 
the  slow-thinking,  unresponsive  rubber 
stamps  who  are  content  to  sit  on  the  status 
quo  as  we  have  heard  so  often.  But  enough  of 
that. 

What  can  we  do  with  self-determination? 
I  dont  have  all  the  answers,  and  perhaps 
none  at  all.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  is 
here  to  pick  up  where  he  left  off  personally 
at  Albuquerque  In  October,  1909.  .  .  .  that 
we  can  now  begin  to  do  some  of  the  things 
that  Indians  and  Indian  leaders  have  talked 
about  since.  Let  me  mention  a  few.  First  of 
all.  let  us  erase  once  and  for  all  the  cloud 
of  termination  over  everything  that  we  do. 
As  we  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of  self- 
determination  and  a  partnership  with  the 
government,  let  us  take  on  the  task,  to- 
gether, of  eliminating  and  expunging  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  108  from  the  nation's 
records  In  order  that  what  we  do  hereafter 
will  not  be  clouded  with  the  threat  of  ter- 
mination. This  will  give  substance  and 
meaning  to  the  administration's  expression 
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that  It  is  not  pro-termination,  and  this  fear 
will  be  removed  from  the  minds  of  the  In- 
dtan  people  and  they  can  positively  chart 
new  courses  for  the  future  without  the  fear 
of  such  action  leading  to  termination. 

Self-determination  In  Itself  is  also  not  a 
one-step  process  within  the  context  that  vs 
are  using  It  here.  It  means  that  we  are  goln« 
to  determine  what  needs  to  be  done,  butu 
also  means  that  we  need  to  follow-through 
on  these  decisions,  and  together  with  toe 
government,  see  that  these  things  come 
true  In  order  that  self-determination  becomes 
an  accomplished  fact.  Let  me  menUon  a 
few  other  things  that  we  might  put  our 
minds  to  at  this  conference. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  In- 
dians have  aspired  to  for  a  long  time  is  to 
reclaim  lands  that  they  have  lost,  through 
whatever  process.  They  want  to  protect  the 
lands  they  now  have,  because  this  is  little 
enough  and  they  recognize  that  they  are  not 
ever  going  to  have  enough  hind  and  land- 
related  resources  to  meet  all  their  needs  Be- 
cause of  this,  they  want  to  reclaim  lands  for 
their  people  and  for  their  homelands,  much 
In  the  same  fashion  that  Blue  Lake  was  re- 
claimed for  the  Taos  Pueblo.  This  is  why  the 
Indians  applaud  the  administration  for  the 
help  that  it  gave  the  Taos  people.  They  want 
to  regain  the  controls  over  these  lands  and 
controls  they  have  lost  over  the  Uvea  of  the 
people. 

We  hear  expressions  that  Indians  are  los- 
ing control  over  their  lands,  non-Indians  do 
not  respect  their  ordinances  nor  their  rules 
and  through  the  leasing  of  lands,  they  no 
longer  control  the  activity  or  control  the 
destiny  of  their  people  on  their  own  lands 
and  on  their  own  reservations.  We  should 
now  give  consideration  to  the  idea  that  the 
administration,  from  President  NUon  on 
down  and  all  the  agencies,  now  stand  <n  the 
comer  of  the  American  Indian. 

That  the  government  will  be  the  advocate 
and  the  partner  to  the  Indian  In  his  effort 
to  reclaim  lands  he  has  lost  and  regaining 
controls  that  the  Indian  has  lost  over  his 
lands  and  the  lives  of  its  people.  When  thU 
is  done,  then  we  as  Indian  people  can  go  to 
any  agency  at  the  government  and  gain  their 
support  to  reclaim  our  lands  and  regain  con- 
trols that  we  have  lost  without  the  com- 
promise of  principles  and  conflict  of  interests 
that  we  now  face.  This  is  Important  as  we 
talk  about  the  Legal  Trust  Authority  and 
other  legislative  proposals  of  the  President. 

itony  people  felt  that  the  Preeident's  mes- 
sage of  July  8  fell  abort  on  this  point.  That 
particular  point  of  the  administration  being 
In  the  Indian's  comer  to  reclaim  his  land  and 
regain  his  lost  controls  should  now  be  made 
crystal  clear,  to  the  Indian  people,  but  more 
particularly  to  all  agencies  of  the  goverimient 
and  to  the  Congress. 

Water  Rights,  Fish  and  Oame  Issues,  Min- 
eral Rights.  Taxation  of  Indian  Lands  and  In- 
come, and  the  Alaska  Land  Claims  are  prims 
examples  of  what  the  White  House  can  do 
for  Indians  in  the  direction  of  regaining  In- 
dian lands  and  land-related  resources,  m 
weU  as  regaining  and  protecting  our  controls 
over  lands  and  the  lives  of  our  people.  In  this 
connection,  we  should  also  be  thinking  about 
the  government  giving  equal  consideration  to 
the  tribes  as  the  government  moves  In  the 
direction  of  revenue  sharing.  This  because  we 
already  know  from  experience  that  local  and 
state  programs  did  not  respond  to  Indian 
needs  as  we  have  seen  through  the  federal 
programs  of  1904  and  since. 

I  want  to  say  something  more  about  self- 
determination,  partnership  with  the  govern* 
ment  and  mc»«  particularly  as  these  apply  to 
the  principle  of  consultation  with  the  In- 
dian community  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Why  not  have  a  national  CouncU  eft 
Elected  Reservation  Officials  at  the  highest 
level  of  government?  This  would  serve  in  a 
manner  slmUar  to  the  National  Council  at 
Economics   Advisors   and  the   National  Se- 
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curity  Council,  which  Is  chaired  by  the  Vice 
President,  but  not  necessarily  as  a  cabinet 
or  administrative  type  of  function. 

This  would  do  two  things.  It  would  provide 
consultation  and  advise  at  the  highest  level 
of  government  and  give  substance  to  the  con- 
sultation, self-determination,  and  partner- 
ship concepts  that  we  have  been  hearing 
about.  It  would  build  in  controls  for  self- 
determination  and  for  consultation  and  as- 
sure that  these  are  done.  It  would  provide 
a  follow-up  and  review  capability  that 
the  government  does  not  now  have.  It 
would  provide  a  mechanism  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  and  priorities  by 
the  same  people  that  are  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  government's  efforts,  the  elected  res- 
ervation tribal  officials.  This  would  recognize 
In  no  uncertain  terms  the  primary  reepon- 
slbUity  of  the  United  States  to  the  Indian 
.  .  .  the  reservation  situations. 

At  the  Billings  meeting  of  Reservation 
Council  Chairmen  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  organize  a  national  organization  of  elected 
reservation  tribal  leaders  primarily  to  pro- 
vide consultation  and  Input  to  the  govern- 
ment. Why  couldn't  the  administration  now 
take  this  cue  and  appoint  reservation  chair- 
men to  a  national  council,  without  requiring 
them  to  abdicate  their  responsibilities  as 
tribal  chairmen,  and  employ  them  In  a 
fashion  similar  to  other  commissions  and 
other  offices  of  the  Executive  White  House. 
In  this  way,  the  Washington  community 
would  have  real  Indian  representation  to 
consult  in  connection  with  federal  pro- 
grams and  Indians. 

While  we  are  talking  about  some  things 
that  we  might  do  in  partnership  with  the 
government,  let  me  mention  another  tiling. 
To  help  the  economic  development  of  the 
tribes  and  reservations,  why  not  put  our 
minds  to  the  idea  of  extending  the  principle 
of  the  "Buy  Indian  Act  of  1910"  to  all  agen- 
cies of  government.  Then  a  tribe  or  a  com- 
bination of  tribes  could  negotiate  for  the 
building  of  portions  of  an  Inter-state  High- 
way through  the  Department  of  Trans- 
poriatlon  and  other  like  ai^proacbes.  The 
OMBE  has  extended  this  principle  to  many 
agencies  for  minority  enterprises,  so  why 
not  extend  a  statutory  principle  that  ap- 
plies to  Indians  beyond  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  to  all  segments  of  the  federal 
government. 

For  too  long,  we  as  a  government  have 
tried  to  apply  broad  and  general  situations 
to  the  reservation  Indian,  thence  to  the 
broad  Indian  population.  For  example.  It 
is  fine  for  the  poor  peo{^e  of  this  country 
to  fight  City  Hall  and  the  power  structure 
through  the  Community  Action  programs 
and  Legal  Aid.  This  Is  neoeswkry  to  gain 
needed  services. 

In  the  Indian  community,  however,  the 
tribal  councils  do  not  control  welfare,  the 
school  systems  that  the  poor  people  need,  nor 
any  of  the  services,  so  It  Is  difficult  to  tmder- 
stand  why  we  pit  Indian  against  Indian  In 
these  situations,  simply  because  it  Is  the 
fashion  and  style  to  fight  the  system.  Rather 
we  should  be  thinking  about  how  to  we  can 
bring  our  too  few  numbers  together  in  a 
common  effort,  and  to  Include  our  Indian 
youth  in  the  process.  So,  it  Is  that  self- 
determinaUon  for  the  Indian  promises  the 
only  real  tool  for  alleviating  those  condi- 
tion that  we  have  often  noted  In  decrying 
the  deprivation  of  reservation  situations  and 
what  a  government  can  do  for  the  Indian. 

Through  self-determination,  through  the 
understanding  of  the  government  and 
through  a  partnership  approach  with  the 
government,  we  can  now  begin  the  formid- 
able task  of  changing  the  direction  of  Indian 
affairs  in  this  ootmtry.  We  need  to  realign 
our  thinking  before  we  realign  our  efforts 
and  our  mechanUms.  We,  as  Indian  people 
need  to  be  mindful  of  the  trends  and  tend- 
encies of  this  country  if  we  are  to  remain  a 
viable  part  of  the  American  community.  The 
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government  needs  to  recognize  our  unique- 
ness and  the  principles  that  led  to  the  special 
relationship  between  the  government  and  the 
American  Indian.  The  government  needs  to 
return  priorities  and  consultations  to  where 
they  belong.  ...  to  the  federaUy  establUhed 
reservations  and  cooununltles. 

We  can  establish  a  national  executive 
council  of  reservation  Indian  leaders  that 
recognizes  the  government's  primary  reason 
for  a  special  relationship  with  the  Indian 
people.  We  can  put  this  council  at  the  high- 
est level  of  government  to  assure  that  self- 
determination  and  consultation  between 
government  and  the  Indian  becomes  a  reality. 

Through  this  conference  at  Kansas  City, 
history  can  be  made  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment with  the  Indian.  Our  task,  therefore,  it, 
to  make  this  relationship  a  living  history. 
Through  self-determination  and  a  partner- 
ship with  the  government,  we  can  turn  over 
to  succeeding  generations  of  Indian  leaders 
a  new  relationship,  a  new  philosophy  and  a 
new  direction.  This  Is  the  opportunity  and 
challenge  of  self-determination.  President 
Nixon's  message  of  July  8  can  become  a  fact — 
a  fact  to  make  Indian  situations  better,  but 
it  can  only  be  done  by  pulling  together  as 
Indians  and  working  in  partnership  with  the 
government.  This  Is  the  task  before  you,  and 
It  can  and  will  be  done — and  we  can  begin 
here  and   now. 


ance  and  self-direction  that  we  may  walk 
this  profession  whereby  we  are  called  to 
walk. 

To  attain  this  profession  we  chose,  we  must 
walk  a  narrow  and  hard  walk  called  Perse- 
verance, Patience,  everyday  tests  of  life,  open 
rebuke,  evaluations  or  criticisms,  self  control, 
discipline,  and  sacriflce.  Let  us  be  prepared 
in  our  hearts  for  this  walk  and  aim  to  grow 
strongly  and  brave  in  our  character  and  bring 
honor  to  our  communities. 

We  are  again  rising  up  in  spirit,  mind,  and 
body  In  this  great  land  of  ours  known  only 
as  "defeat,"  but  glowing  before  us  now  with 
opportuxilty. 

Let  us  today  accept  these  challenges  and 
responsibilities  with  an  open  mind  and  heart 
and  overcome  this  Hurdle  of  Apathy. 

Let  VIS  give  otir  children  a  chance  that  they 
In  the  future  may  reap  this  harvest  of  values 
that  was  almost  lost. 

With  a  banner  of  Good  Faith  let  us  be 
sensitive  to  right  from  wrong  and  treat  all 
feUow  men— Black,  White.  Tellow.  and  Red— 
Justly.  Let  us  also  learn  to  count  our  bless- 
ings. 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  IS  REVTV- 
INO  HIS  SPIRIT 


HON.  ARTHUR  A.  LINK 

or  NOBTH   DAKOTA  j^ 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mary  Yellow- 
hammer  \8  an  American  Indian.  She  is 
one  of  about  60  Indian  students  from 
North  DsJcota's  four  reservations  who  Is 
participating  in  a  career  c^portunltlee 
program  offered  by  the  U.3.  Office  of 
Education.  The  program  is  designed  to 
prepare  Mary  and  her  colleagues  for 
teacher  certiflcation  or  college  diplomas. 

Mary  gave  an  address  to  the  Future 
Indian  Teachers  Convention  at  Mary 
College,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 18  and  19,  1971.  Her  comments  In- 
dicate that  the  American  Indian  Is  re- 
viving his  spirit,  viewing  his  heritage 
with  pride,  and  looking  forward  with 
determination  to  the  challenges  and  re- 
sponsibilities ahead.  I  wish  to  share  her 
remarks  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House: 
Speech  bt  Mast  Tellowhammxx 

I  am  an  American  Indian.  I  am  very  proud 
and  happy  of  my  heritage. 

Viewing  from  the  eyes  of  my  "life's  esti- 
mation." we  have  been  approached  as  a  de- 
feated people  too  long,  "Killed  in  Our  Spir- 
its." Another  word  akin  to  that  word  is 
Apathy  which  prevails  among  our  Reserva- 
tions. Now  and  then  an  Indian  Spirit  is  re- 
vived and  he  makes  good  in  name,  In  money, 
and  Is  accepted.  Too  often  they  become  like 
white  men  and  much  of  our  Indian  values 
are  lost  and  we  keep  on  Uvlng  a  lethargic, 
hungry,  and  forgotten  Ufe. 

After  attending  these  "Omlnleyes,"  (Sioux 
word  for  "Council  Meeting")  i  have  caught 
a  few  glimpses  of  what  may  be  in  store  for 
us  as  spoken  by  dedicated  Indian  men  as  a 
cause;  some  white  men  are  also  very  sincere. 

My  friends  who  are  in  this  program  from 
the  Grass  Roots  level,  let  us  now  be  reawak- 
ened and  rededlcate  our  lives,  to  listen  and 
speak  often  to  the  "Great  Spirit,"  for  guld- 


WHITNEY  M.  YOUNG.  JR. 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  a(ABTi.Ain» 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  sud- 
den death  of  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr.,  last 
week  deprived  the  Nation  of  one  of  its 
most  effective  and  influential  voices  for 
Justice  and  peaceful  progress.  It  is  a 
loss  we  can  ill  afford. 

The  outlines  of  Whitney  M.  Young's 
impressive  career  are  well  known.  Prom 
his  beginnings  in  social  work  to  his  lead- 
ership of  the  National  Urban  League,  he 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  cause  of  improv- 
ing race  relations  and  securing  truly 
equal  opportunities  for  black  Americans. 
His  steadfast  commitment  to  moderation 
and  to  nonviolence  never  wavered  de- 
spite the  turbulence  and  pressures  of  the 
past  decade,  and  he  earned  countless 
honors  and  national  esteem  as  one  of 
the  truly  constructive  forces  in  our 
changing  society. 

Although  this  silhouette  of  his  achieve- 
ments is  clear,  no  single  person  may  ever 
learn  the  full  breadth  and  depth  of  his 
accomplishments.  Much  of  his  most  im- 
pressive work  was  done  quietly,  in  the 
small  meetings  and  closed  conferences  in 
which  vital  decisions  were  made  and 
strategies  were  shaped.  Whitney  Young 
did  not  seek  headlines;  he  sought  results. 

I  am  sure  that  across  America,  there 
are  many  thousands  of  individuals  who 
owe  to  Whitney  Young  their  Jobs,  their 
opportunities,  their  insights,  and  even 
their  faith  in  the  American  system  of 
peaceful  change.  These  personal  debts 
can  never  be  recoimted,  much  less  re- 
paid. Nor  can  our  national,  collective 
thanks  be  measured  by  our  eul<«ies. 
Rather,  we  should  commit  ourselves  to 
pursuing  the  course  which  he  steered, 
and  building  on  the  foundations  wliich 
he  established  so  patiently  and  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Young  and 
the  entire  Young  family  in  this  sad  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  today's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Philip  Qeyelin  enUtled 
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"The  Loss  of  Whitney  Young"  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

Thx  Loss  of  Whitnet  Yotjjjg 
(By  PhlUp  Oeyelln) 
Among  the  black  leaders  In  the  struggle 
for  racial  equality,  some  brought  religion  to 
the  movement,  some  brought  the  liberals, 
some  brought  labor.  Whitney  Young,  more 
than  any  man,  brought  the  business  com- 
munity, the  men  of  money  and  of  the  power 
and  the  influence  that  comes  with  money, 
and  In  a  certain  sense  this  was  the  hardest 
part  of  it  although  it  was  not  by  any  means 
where  his  contribution  ends.  Still.  It  was  the 
role  that  made  him  unique  because  It  made 
him  exx>osed.  A  black  man  had  to  be  su^ect 
who  dealt  with  the  Rockefellers  and  the 
Fords.  So  Whitney  Young  was  a  controver- 
sial figure  from  his  first  days  as  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Urban  League. 
His  chosen  role  within  the  movement  was  by 
the  nature  of  things  politically  precarious. 
But  If  this  bothered  him.  It  was  not  lA  his 
nature  to  show  it  very  often;  he  was  too  busy 
getting  things  done. 

Whitney  Young  had  come  to  the  Nigerian 
capital  for  a  meeting  of  the  African  American 
Institute,  as  a  member  of  an  American  de- 
legation which  included  many  of  the  black 
leaders  he  bad  worked  with  most  closely 
over  the  years.  As  they  huddled  together 
In  the  numbness  of  their  sorrow,  after  his 
death,  what  they  remembered  best  about 
brother  Whitney  was  not  the  arguments  they 
may  have  had  over  strategy — one  rarely  does, 
of  course.  What  they  were  saying  was  that 
"Whitney  was  always  there  when  you  needed 
him  .  .  .  and  that  somebody  had  to  do  what 
Whitney  did  .  .  and  the  man  could  not 
have  done  it  better  .  .  .  and  that  no  man 
could  fill  those  shoes."  And  the  way'  they 
talked  and  worked  together  and  worried 
about  the  future  and  grabbed  for  the  first 
signs  of  leadership  by  one  of  their  number 
(the  young  radical  preacher  from  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson)  you  could  not  doubt  that 
they  meant  what  they  said. 

"He  was  the  big  man  who  led  the  Inter- 
ference around  the  end,"  said  Baynard  Rus- 
tln,  the  veteran  from  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute  who  had  fought  the  long  wars 
with  Young.  "And  be  was  also  a  man  you 
could  sing  and  drink  and  bull  with."  So 
Rustln  only  spoke  briefly  at  the  memorial 
service  In  the  sweltering  Christ  Church  Ca- 
thedral In  Lagos  on  Saturday  and  then  he 
sang  "Death  ain't  nothing  but  a  robber  .  .  ." 
Jee6e  Jackson  led  the  final  prayer  and  he 
called  him  "a  father  figure  in  the  civil  rights 
movement."  To  the  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  he  was  "a  giant  laughing 
man"  and  quoting  Sandburg  on  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth,  he  spoke  of  the  "paradox  of  ter- 
rible storm  and  peace,  unspeakable  and  per- 
fect." 

He  was  the  man  who  cooled  things,  was 
what  they  were  saying,  who  brought  every 
kind  of  people,  rich  and  poor,  together  be- 
cause he  could  talk  to  all  of  them.  And  yet. 
to  suggest  that  his  death  is  somehow  a  set- 
back to  the  forces  of  moderation — as  the 
Vice  President  did — is  to  miss  the  pomt. 
There  was  nothing  moderate  about  Whitney 
Yoimg's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  to  the  redressing  of  the  grievances  of 
bis  race.  "He  bad  an  impatient  patience"  Is 
the  way  one  of  his  American  colleagues  de- 
scribed him.  "He  had  a  tremendously  subli- 
mated anger  and  he  turned  it  into  creative 
acts."  His  achievements  were  very  practical 
ones;  they  can  be  meas\ired  in  the  work  of 
the  Urban  League  over  the  years.  In  Its 
great  effort  to  Improrve  the  lot  of  the  black 
men  who  had  poured  Into  the  Northern 
^ettos  from  the  South.  It  can  perhaps  be 
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best  Illustrated  by  the  street  academies  in 
the  ghettos  which  were  his  special  creation 
— places  where  young  blacks  could  gather 
and  study  and  learn  and  receive  counsel  be- 
cause they  could  do  none  of  these  things  In 
overcrowded  homes. 

Practical  solutions  born  of  a  profound 
compassion  for  people,  a  restless,  driving  en- 
ergy, unending  good  humor  and  a  love  of 
living — these  were  his  great  strength.  Be- 
cause he  was  a  sociologist  before  he  was  a 
national  and  International  figure  in  the 
struggle  for  human  rights,  he  knew  what  the 
problems  were  In  an  academic,  theoretical 
way.  And  he  knew  them  first  hand  as  well; 
not  the  least  of  his  contrlbutlotis  was  what 
he  did  to  bring  the  Urban  League  Itself 
more  actively  into  the  political  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  ghettos — Into  the  places  where 
the  problems  are.  That  was  the  key  to  It:  he 
knew  the  problems  and  he  knew  the  right 
people  and  if  this  led  some  of  his  black 
brothers  to  fault  his  lack  of  militancy  or  his 
close  associations  with  the  rich  and  power- 
ful. It  led  none  of  them  to  fault  him  for  him- 
self, for  none  could  withstand  the  warmth 
and  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  man. 

His  wisdom  lay  In  his  acceptance  of  the 
realities  of  what  It  would  take  to  make  his 
country  move.  He  knew  the  value  of  dedica- 
tion and  hard  work  and  rhetoric  and  organi- 
zation and  all  the  rest.  He  felt  deep  down 
the  rightness  of  the  cause.  But  he  also  knew 
where  tho  levers  of  power  were  and  how  they 
worked.  "Say  something  that  I  can  go  back 
and  scare  America  with"  he  told  Africans  at 
the  meeting  here.  "What's  going  to  happen — 
that's  the  only  basis  on  which  America  is  go- 
ing to  move."  He  didn't  mean  It  quite  the  way 
It  sounded,  because  he  didn't  believe  In  fear. 
"My  father  said  to  me  you  only  bate  that 
which  you  fear  and  I  don't  want  you  to  fear 
a  living  soul,"  he  also  told  his  colleagues  at 
another  point.  What  he  did  believe  was  that 
America  would  only  act  effectively  to  Increase 
aid  to  Africa  out  of  an  acute  self  Interest  in 
Its  own  security  because  that  was  the  way  It 
had  always  been  with  foreign  aid,  and  he 
wanted  the  Africans  to  tell  what  would  be 
the  consequences  If  the  United  States  did 
not  do  more  for  the  developing  nations  and 
the  black  people  on  this  continent. 

Not  fearing  and  not  hating,  he  dealt  with 
the  corporate  executives  and  counselled  with 
Presidents;  he  consorted.  In  other  words,  with 
men  who  were  looked  upon  by  others  in  the 
movement  with  unrelieved  hostility.  And 
the  fact  Is  that  many  who  were  critical  of 
this  approach  would  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  In  the  practical  terms  that  matter  he 
,  was  right — that  the  movement  had  to  have 
such  an  ambassador. 

Jesse  Jackson  said  as  much  In  his  boom- 
ing eulogy.  Recalling  a  time  when  It  appeared 
that  Whitney  Young  might  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nixon  Cabinet,  Jackson  said  he 
sent  him  a  telegram  urging  him  to  accept.  "I 
felt  It  dldnt  matter  what  you  thought  of  the 
man."  Jackson  declared.  "I  felt  that  I  didn't 
want  twenty  million  or  thirty  million  Ameri- 
cans disconnected  from  the  man  who  Is  mak- 
ing decisions  about  them  every  week."  Jack- 
son said  that  later  he  asked  Young  why  he 
hadn't  taken  the  job  and  that  "Whitney 
bowed  his  head  in  the  dilemma  that  the 
black  man  Is  trapp>ed  in  and  replied  that  he 
wanted  the  Job  and  that  he  thought  he  could 
have  done  the  job  but  that  he  thought  the 
brothers  would  not  have  understood." 

And  BO  he  worked  on  with  that  patient  Im- 
patience to  the  end.  "We  have  to  talk  to  peo- 
ple who  are  hungry  tonight."  he  said  at  an- 
other point  while  be  was  In  Lagos.  "The  rats 
are  biting  the  kids  tonight." 

He  relished  every  part  of  It.  "This  Is  great," 
he  Is  said  to  have  shouted  In  the  surf  of  a 
Nigerian  beach  just  before  he  died  and  he 
would  have  said  the  sam«  thing  about  his 
life's  work.  He  was  in  Nigeria  for  a  confer- 
ence of  Africans  and  Americans  dedicated  to 
the  causes  of  black  men  on  two  continents, 
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and  It  will  be  said  many  times  over  that  there 
was  something  appropriate  about  the  fact 
that  he  should  have  died  on  an  African  beach 
while  actively  and  exuberantly  engaged  in 
such  an  enterprise.  Perhaps  so.  But  the  grief 
of  all  the  black  brothers  of  many  nations 
who  were  working  with  him  when  he  died, 
and  of  other  men,  white  as  well  as  black  In 
this  country  and  abroad,  Is  a  measure  of 
how  little  consolation  there  is  In  this  for  his 
loss. 


FREEDOMS  FOUNQ^TION  AWARD 
ESSAY 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALNADGE 

OF    CBOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  there 
recently  came  to  my  attention  an  essay 
written  for  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge  by  Jon  L.  Anderson,  lieu- 
tenant Junior  grade.  U.S.  Naval  Reserve, 
that  I  found  especially  thoughtful  and 
inspiring. 

Lieutenant  Anderson,  a  resident  of  At- 
lanta. Ga.,  was  honored  at  a  luncheon 
here  and  his  essay  accorded  an  award  by 
the  Freedoms  Foimdation.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  insight  and  percep- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  American  life  and 
government  that  have  made  our  Nation 
great,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  essay  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  the  Record,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  9, 1970. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  laws  of  physical 
science,  each  action  has  an  equal  and  op- 
posite reaction.  Likewise,  in  the  laws  of 
political  science,  each  privilege  has  an  equal 
and  corresponding  obligation.  This  makes 
freedom  both  a  privilege  and  an  obligation. 
The  luxury  of  freedom  cannot  be  enjoyed 
without  the  responsibility. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  the  bea- 
con of  freedom  to  the  world.  The  sight  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flying  In  some  foreign 
country  will  immediately  bring  to  mind  the 
freedom  of  America.  Our  favorite  songs  sing 
about  "the  land  of  the  free."  Our  election 
process,  the  latitude  allowed  oxir  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  the  rights  given  our 
criminally  accused  persons,  privileges  which 
many  Americans  take  almost  for  granted, 
are  still  merely  dreams  In  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Yet  our  freedoms  are  as  old  as  our 
nation.  They  were  Insured  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  In  the  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights.  These  men  knew  that  such  privileges 
would  make  this  country  both  strong  and 
unique.  They  also  understood  that  attached 
to  each  of  these  privileges  was  the  obliga- 
tion to  use  it  wisely  and  prudently.  Privileges 
exercised  without  responsibility  are  no  long- 
er paths  for  the  common  good,  but  roads 
to  chaos  and  anarchy. 

And  yet  this  very  day,  nearly  200  years 
after  the  birth  of  this  nation,  there  are  still 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  responsi- 
bility required  of  an  American  citizen.  Our 
cities  have  been  shaken  by  those  who  would 
abuse  the  privileges  of  freedom.  Like  a  can- 
cer, dark  and  stealthy,  they  slip  from  place 
to  place,  leaving  behind  the  ruins  of  their 
presence.  To  be  sure,  they  are  for  some  of 
the  privileges  of  freedom,  for  those  privileges 
are  the  very  things  that  enable  them  to  move 
about  and  conduct  their  sordid  business. 
And  the  words  freedom,  privilege  and  rights 
speckle  their  ^>eeches  and  writings  like  pep- 
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per.  To  advocate  a  cause  or  belief  Is  a  privi- 
lege of  the  free,  and  indeed  a  noble  under- 
taking, but  to  incite  riots  and  destroy  an- 
other's property  and  then  hide  behind  the 
cover  of  freedom  Is  a  ploy,  a  shameful  abuse 
of  our  great  system. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  United  States  grew 
to  become  the  power  It  Is  today  was  because 
it  did  not  automatically  reject  all  new  ideas. 
It  welcomed  discussion  and  change,  and  even 
provided  for  these  changes  in  Its  governmen- 
tal structure.  Today  there  are  still  laws.  In- 
stitutions and  prejudices  that  need  to  be 
changed,  and  our  legislatures  and  councils  are 
still  debating  new  ideas.  But  there  is  nothing, 
nothing  that  needs  changing  so  badly  that 
a  city  must  be  burned,  its  buildings  blasted, 
its  shops  and  stores  looted  and  some  of  Its 
citizens  killed.  Americans  are  dying  in  dis- 
tant places  to  protect  and  preserve  the  free- 
doms of  this  country,  and  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary for  them  to  see  how  we  abuse  the 
freedom  they  are  protecting. 

But  these  rioters  and  rabble  rousers  wUl 
never  bring  America  to  her  knees.  Trouble- 
some they  may  be,  supreme  they  are  not.  For 
in  the  makeup  of  America  lies  an  innate 
sense  of  responsibility.  The  obligation  of  free- 
dom will  be  recognized.  In  our  schools  and 
churches,  in  civic  organizations  and  patriotic 
units,  and  in  the  state  and  national  govern- 
ments, the  obligations  of  freedom  are  still 
discussed  and  taught.  And  this  teaching  re- 
generates the  essence  of  freedom,  for  In 
teaching  we  define  and  explain  the  reason 
and  beauty  of  our  freedom,  while  simultane- 
ously instilling  a  sense  of  pride  and  respon- 
sibility In  protecting  its  heritage.  Thus  our 
children  learn  that  the  privilege  of  swinging 
your  fist  In  the  air  includes  the  obligation  to 
stop  short  of  some  other  fellow's  nose,  and 
this  knowledge  will  keep  them  free. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoN  Lex  Andersen. 


CATEGORICAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  PRO- 
DUCE SERIOUS  PROBLEMS 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  system 
of  category  grants-in-aid,  without  ques- 
tion, has  produced  a  serious  problem  to 
State  and  local  governments.  The  vast 
number  of  these  narrow  programs  are 
poorly  coordinated  and,  more  often  than 
not,  are  in  conflict. 

These  highly  restricted  forms  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  have  fragmented  local  ini- 
tiative and  made  it  difficult  for  cities  to 
frame  a  communltjrwlde  development 
strategy.  In  our  passion  to  meet  national 
problems,  we  have  overcentralized  de- 
cisionmaking and  eroded  the  authority 
and  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
elected  officials. 

Lengthy  Federal  reviews  and  the  im- 
position of  Federal  categorical  require- 
ments have  excessively  delayed  renewal 
activities  and  too  often  distorted  local 
priorities. 

The  President — and  I  heartily  con- 
cur—proposes that  States  and  localities 
be  allowed  the  freedom  to  solve  problems 
in  their  own  way.  Special  revenue  shar- 
ing is  designed  precisely  for  this  purpose. 

All  of  the  activities  which  are  eligible 
for  support  under  present  urban  develop- 
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ment  categorical  grants  would  be  eligible 
for  support  from  the  new  special  revenue 
sharing  fxmd  which  would  take  their 
place.  Decisions  on  the  choice  of  activity 
to  pursue  and  what  proportion  of  avail- 
able funds  to  be  channeled  into  the  ac- 
tivity will  be  made  locally.  Racial  dis- 
crimination would  be  prohibited  and  the 
rights  of  all  persons  to  equitable  treat- 
ment would  be  protected. 

While  many  are  quick  to  criticize  this 
administration  for  proposing  a  Utopian 
dream,  I  for  one  urge  your  careful  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal  and  ask  you 
to  join  me  in  support  of  this  long-needed 
corrective  action  to  our  present  system. 


HOUSE  AND  SENATE  SHOULD  NOT 
LET  THEIR  POWER  BE  ABUSED  BY 
UNJUSTIFIED  EXECUTIVE  ACTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  on  a  mat- 
ter of  extreme  importance  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  our  Government.  An 
identical  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  on  February  25,  1971. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  91st  Congress, 
construction  of  public  works  projects 
throughout  the  country  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  the  welfare  of  the 
communities  affected  thereby.  Appropri- 
ations for  these  projects  have  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  after  full  consideration 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  then  signed  by 
the  President. 

Prior  to  the  formulation  of  the  fiscal 
year  1972  budget,  the  President  placed 
in  budgetary  reserve  funds  designated  for 
public  works  projects  in  more  than  35 
States.  He  included  construction  projects 
previously  funded  but  not  initiated,  proj- 
ects recommended  in  the  budget  as  new 
starts,  and  all  congressional  add-ons  for 
planning  and  construction. 

When  the  President  places  in  budget- 
ary freeze  funds  already  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress,  it  is  the 
distinct  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
speak  out  immediately  when  it  appears 
the  administration  is  using  an  improper 
sense  of  priorities  in  trying  this  means  of 
alleviating  economic  pressures. 

By  signing  the  public  works  appro- 
priations bills,  and  then  placing  certain 
funds  in  budgetary  reserve,  the  President 
is  exercising  a  change  power  that  only  he 
can  do;  a  partial  temporary  veto.  As  far 
as  I  am  aware  there  is  no  constitutional 
basis  for  such  action. 

In  my  own  congressional  district  in 
Missouri  there  are  several  projects  that 
have  been  delayed  by  this  Presidential 
freeze.  Mississippi  Agricultural  Area  No. 
8 — Elsberry  Drainage  District — is  pres- 
ently a  year  behind  schedule  and  will  not 
be  able  to  initiate  planning  until  fiscal 
year  1972  because  of  the  funds  now  held 
in  budgetary  reserve.  The  Little  Chariton 
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River  Basin,  which  now  has  $350,000  in 
budgetary  reserve  and  was  not  even  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1972,  may  be  held  until  after 
fiscal  year  1972,  putting  it  far  behind  the 
schedule  originally  contemplated  by 
Congress.  Union  Reservoir  with  $300,000 
now  in  budgetary  reserve  was  schediiled 
for  completion  during  fiscal  year  1977. 
This  completion  date,  along  with  many 
others,  will  have  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ultimate  victim  in 
the  game  of  budgetary  impounding  is  the 
taxpayer.  Once  a  project  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  it  is  nearly  certain 
it  will  be  completed.  Such  delays  caused 
by  the  President  do  not  bring  rehef  to 
the  taxpayers,  but  increase  his  burden 
as  the  expense  of  construction  continues 
to  rise  each  year  the  project  is  delayed. 
These  funds  should  be  spent  and  the 
projects  completed  with  as  much  con- 
formity as  possible  to  the  schedules  set 
by  the  Congress.  It  is  bad  economy  to 
hold  up  these  projects  when  we  know 
that  they  will  be  built  anyway,  eventu- 
ally. 

"nils,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  I  question 
the  reasoning  used  by  the  President  in 
freezing  these  funds. 

In  a  few  short  weeks  the  snows  will 
melt,  spring  floods  will  come  bringing 
the  disaster  and  erosion  caused  by  lack 
of  funds  and  uncompleted  projects,  that 
would  have  been  saved  if  pn^er  action 
were  taken  to  ward  off  erosion  and 
flooding. 

High  Government  officials  will  soon 
take  to  the  air  to  lament  and  deplore  the 
ravaged  countryside. 

These  protestations  will  seem  more 
sincere  if  these  same  officials  can 
promptly  make  available  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  flood  prevention  projects. 

Pending  full  resolution  of  all  of  the 
constitutional  issues  involved,  I  feel  that 
it  is  the  responsibihty  of  the  House  to 
stand  along  with  the  Senate  in  support 
of  its  legislative  power  and  not  let  this 
power  be  abused  by  unjustified  executive 
action. 

My  resolution  reads  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  (1)  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  provide  for  the  Im- 
mediate release  of  funds  which  were  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  public  works  under 
the  Public  Works  for  Water,  Pollution  Con- 
trol, and  Power  Development  and  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Appropriation  Act,  1971. 
and  which  were  placed  in  budgetary  reserve 
for  fiscal,  economic  and  related  budgetary 
reasons  at  his  direction,  and  (2)  construc- 
tion of  such  public  works,  excepting  those 
being  reconsidered  or  delayed  for  environ- 
mental reasons,  should  proceed  according  to 
the  schedules  set  and  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  Its  proper 
legislative  function. 

I  respectfully  request  my  colleagues' 
support  of  this  resolution  to  release 
funds  we  have  already  approved  for 
these  urgently  needed  public  works  proj- 
ects. 

I  include  a  list  of  Corps  of  Engineers 
civil  works  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971  now 
held  in  budgetary  reserve  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record: 
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CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS-aVIL  WORKS.  FUNDS  IN  BUDGETARY 
RESERVE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Amount  in 
Statt  and  project  reserve 


Aiabefn*: 

(FC)    Montjomery 'JSO.OOO 

Alaska : 

(N)      Kake  Harbor "50,000 

(N)      Ring  Cove  Harbor » 100,000 

Arizona: 

(FC)    Gila  Rivef  and  tributaries  downstream 

from  Painted  Rxk  Dam >  500,000 

Arltansas; 

(FC)    Little  Rock  levee »260,000 

(FC)  Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabiliza- 
tion below  Oenison  Dam,  Ark.,  La., 
and  Tex »200.000 

Calilornia : 

(FC)    Buchanan  Lake >700,000 

(FC)    Chester  Feather  River "50,000 

(FC)    Cucamonea  Creek >  190, 000 

(FC)    HiddenLake "1,050,000 

(FC)    Lower  San  Joaquin  River '720.000 

(FO    Lytle  and  Warm  Creeks >  1,000, 000 

"        Monterey  Hart>or « 150, 000 

Oakland  Harbor..„ «2,820,000 

San  DiefO  Harbor "  30.  000 

(N)     Saata  Paula  Creek « 150, 000 

(FC)    TahquiUCreek 1150,000 

Colorado : 

(FC)    Bear  Creek  (Mount  Carbon)  Dam  and 

Lake > 390, 000 

(FC)    Boulder '50,000 

Connecticut: 

(FC)    Park  River iJlOO.000 

Florida: 

(FC)    Central  and  Southern  Florida •200,000 

(N)     Cnws-Ftorida  Barge  Canal >350,OQO 

(N)     Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  St.  Martu 

to  Tampa  Bay  (ecological  study) "180,000 

(N)     Miami  Harbor "60,000 

Georgia : 

(MP)  Spewrell  Bluff  0am >  500, 000 

(MP)  Trottera  Slwals  Lake,  Ga.  and  SX >  300, 000 

Hawaii: 

(N)     Heeia-Kea  Harbor "49,000 

(nS      Kawaihae  Harbor « 1,102,000 

(BE)    Waikiki  Bead!- >  200, 000 

Idaho: 

(FC)    Stuart  Gukh  0am "75,000 

IIKnors: 

(FC)    Levee  District  23  (Otvely),  KaskasUa 

River "60,000 

(FC)    UncolnLake « 100,000 

(N)     Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton,  Ml.  and  Mo..       "  351, 000 
(N)      Miaiissippi  River  between  Ohio  and 
Misstaippi    Rivers,    III.  and    Mo.: 

Regulating  works « 1,  000,  000 

(N)      Mound  City Inck  and  Dam,  IIL  and  Ky.       '  100, 000 

Indiana: 

(FC)    Big  Pine  Dam  and  Uke »  50, 000 

(FC)    Cimy  Creek  Dam  and  Lake >  50, 000 

(FC)    Greenfield  Bayou  Levee '50,000 

(FC)    UfayetteUke "100,000 

Iowa: 

(FC)    Ames  Uke 1 100, 000 

(FC)    Big  Sioux  River  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa  and 

S.  Oak '70,000 

(N)     Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  nmitli, 

Iowa,  Kans.,  Mo.,andNebr.. 400,000 

(FC)    Waterloo MOO,  000 

Kansas: 

(FC)    Cedar  Point  Lake '25,000 

(FC)    Dodge  City '350,000 

(FC)    El  Dorado  Uke >  300, 000 

(FC)    Grove  Uke "150,000 

Kentucky: 

(FC)    Martin M50,000 

(FC)    Martins  Fork  Uke. '100,000 

(FC)    Palflsvllle  Uke  - >  330, 000 

(FC)    TaykKSvilleUke „ » 150, 000 

Louisiana: 

(FQ    Bayou  Bodcau  and  tributaries >50,  OOO 

(FC)    Lake  Pontchartrain  and  vidmty '3,000,000 

(N)      MermenUu  River  (Uke  Aittiur  bridge)         >  835,  OOO 

(N)      Michoud  Canal '50,000 

(Ft)    Monroe  floodwall '30,000 

(PC)  New  Orieans  to  Venice  hurricane  pro- 
tection        '574,000 

(FC)    Ouachita  River  Levees '80,000 

(N)  Rwl  River  Waterway,  U..  Artt.,  Okta, 
and  Tex.  (Mississippi  River  to 
Shreveport  only) "600,000 

Massachusetts: 

(N)     Fall  River  Harbor,  Mass.,  and  R.I '25,000 

(FC)    Saxonville >  39,  OOO 

Michipn : 

(N)     Lexington  Harbor '15,000 

Minnesota: 

(FC)    Roseao  River  '100,000 

(FC)    Zumbro  River '50,000 

Mississippi: 

(FO    TalWMli  Creek  Dtm  ifld  LaiM >  60, 000 

Missouri: 

(FC)    BrooklieWUke '59  000 

«'    (FC)    Cliaritor)-Littie  Chariton  Basins '350.000 

(FC)    Dry  Fork  and  East  Fork  Ukes  (lisfaiog 

riverVresfudy) 50,000 

(MP)  Harry  S  Truman  Reservoir  (formerly 

Kaysinger  Bluff  Reservoir) » 100, 000 

Footnotes  et  end  of  table. 
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State  and  project 


Amount  in 
reserve 


A  COLLEGE  STUDENT'S  VIEW  OP 
CrVlL  DISOBEDIENCE 


(FC)    Little  Blue  River  Ukes =$1,220,000 

(FC)    Mercer  Lane '140,000 

(FC)    Mississippi    River    Agricultural    Area 

No.  8  (Elsberry  drainage  distrtet). .        '  120,  OOO 
(FC)    Pattonsburg    Lake   (town    relocation 

only).. '50.000 

(FC)    Union    Uke  (advance   participation, 

highway  bridge) '300  000 

Montana: 

(MP)  Libby  Dam  and  Uke.. '650  000 

Nebraska: 

(FC)    Paplllion  Creek  and  Tributaries '1,310,000 

New  Mexico: 

(FC)    Albuquerque  diversion  channels '  250, 000 

New  York: 

(N)     Cattaraugus  Harbor '30,000 

(BE)    Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Jones  Inlet '50,000 

(Nl      Irondequoit  Bay '170,000 

(N)      Oak  Orchard  Harbor '150,000 

(FC)    Yonkers '55,000 

North  Carolina: 

(FC)    Howards  Mill  Dam  and  Uke '90,000 

(FC)    Randleman  Dam  and  Lake '  78  000 

North  Dakota: 

(FC)    Minot '100,000 

(FC)    Pipestream  Lake '450  000 

Ohio: 

(FC)    Alum  Creek  Lake '620,000 

(FC)    Chilhcothe    '75,000 

(FC)    East  Lake  Chagrin  River '60,000 

(FC)    Salt  Creek  Lake 300,000 

Oklahoma: 

;FC)    Birch  Lake '$400,000 

FC)    Copan  Lake '500,000 

;FC)    Lukfata  Lake '450,000 

Pennsjrivania: 

(FC)    DuBois '100,000 

(MP)  TocksNandUke,  Pi.,  NJ.,in(IN.Y..   '3,600,000 

Tennessee: 

(MP)  J.  Percy  Priest  Dam  and  Reservoir 

(Nashville  Davidson  County  bridge).        '  839, 000 

Texas: 

(FC)    Aqullla  Dam  and  Lake '90,000 

(FC)  ArVansavRed  River  chloride  control 
(supplemental  studies),  Tex.,  Okie., 

and  Kans 1410  000 

(FC)    AubreyLake "115,000 

(FC)    Big  Pine  Uke '35,000 

(FC)    Cooper  Lake  and  channels '300  000 

(N)      Corpus  ChriJti  ship  channel '250,000 

(N)  Gulf  IntrKoastal  Waterway,  New  Or- 
leans to  Houston,  16-foot  channel 
La.  and  Tex.  (Corpus  ChristI  cutoff 

only) '200,000 

(N)      Mouth  of  Colorado  River '95,000 

(FC)    San  Gabriel  River  tribuUiy  to  Brazos 

..   ^  River '800,000 

Utah: 

(FC)    Little  Dell  Dam  and  Uke. '91,000 

Virginia: 

(FC)    Four  Mile  Run. iT "170,000 

Washin^on: 

(MP)  Little  Goose  Lock  and  Dam  (additional 

units) "  130,000 

(FC)    Vancouver  Lake "85,000 

(FC)    Wynoochee  River  Dam  and  Uke '1,900,000 

West  Virginia: 

(FC)    Bumsvflle  Laka '120,000 

(FC)    Leading  Creek  Uke "150,000 

(FC)    Rowlenurg  Lake '150,000 

(FC)    Stonewall  Jacfcaon  Uka '150,000 

Subtotal 39,277,000 

Miscelianeous: 

(N)  Small  navigation  projects  not  requiring 
specific  legislation  costing  up  to  $1,- 
000,000  (sec.  107) 90,000 

(FC)  Small  projects  lor  flood  control  and  re- 
lated purposes  not  requiring  specific 
legislation  (sec.  205) 750,000 

(FC)  Recreation  facilities,  completed  proj- 
ects       1,000,000 

Total  conatruction,  general 41,117,000 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributarias: 

Atchatalaya  Basin 1,750,000 

Cache  River 100,000 

Ctiannel  ImprovemenL 732,000 

St  Frandi  Basin 1,150,000 

West  Kentucky  tributaries 100, 000 

Yazoo  Basin: 

Greenwood 200,000 

Upper  auxiliary  channel 200,000 

Yazoo  backwater  (Muddy  Bayou) 10^000 

Total  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries.      4, 332, 000 
General  Investlgattons: 

Gavins  Point  Dam  and  Lewis  aad  Clarii  Uka. 
Nabr.  and  S.  Dak.  (relocation  of  Niobrara, 
Nebr.) 200, 000 

Grand  total 45,649,000 


'  Planning. 
<  Construction. 
•  Und  acqubition. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  cujTOumjk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stltuent  of  mine,  Mr.  W.  T.  leuton,  of 
Orinda,  CSalif.,  recently  sent  me  a  copy 
of  his  son's  term  paper  prepared  for  a 
freshman  course  at  St.  Mary's  College. 
The  paper  presents  an  excellent  Insight 
of  civil  disobedience  from  a  college  stu- 
dent's perspective  and  exhibits  xmder- 
standing  achieved  through  thorough  re- 
search. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  Mr.  Teuton's 
paper,  "Civil  Disobedience:  An  Electoral 
Responsibility"  inserted  in  the  Congms- 
siONAL  Rkcord  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  paper  follows : 

Civil  Disobeoixnck  :  An  Electobal 
RESPowsiBiLmr 

At  first  glance,  the  term  civil  disobed- 
ience appears  to  be  self  defining.  But  upon 
more  Intimate  Investigation  we  find  our- 
selves In  fields  afar  from  the  original  pas- 
ture. As  Francis  Bacon  wo\ild  have  put  It, 
It  Is  the  relationship  between  the  hand' 
and  the  mind: 

"Neither  the  naked  hand  nor  the  under- 
standing left  to  Itself  can  effect  much  change. 
It  Is  by  Instruments  and  helps  that  the 
work  Is  done,  which  as  much  wanted  for 
the  understanding  as  for  the  hand.  And  as 
the  Instruments  of  the  hand  either  give  mo- 
tion or  guide  It,  so  the  Instruments  of  the 
mind  supply  either  suggestions  for  the  un- 
derstanding or  cautions."  • 

To  reach  a  thorough  understanding  of  clvU 
disobedience  we  have  to  lift  the  curt: 'n 
barring  it  from  other  forms  of  human  rea- 
soning. To  accomplish  this  we  have  to  ex- 
amine the  commonplace  terminology  of  the 
day:  democracy,  morality,  legality,  liberty 
patriotism,  and  Idealism.  All  of  these  terms 
Instill  In  the  mind  looeely  defined  concepts 
and  prejudices. 

To  the  casual  and  most  often  Indifferent 
reader,  civil  disobedience  Is  a  "foreign  Im- 
portaUon"  into  the  United  States,  and  most 
probably  inspired  by  communists.  However, 
this  only  ^plles  to  youthful  dissidents  on 
the  college  campuses  and  to  draft  evaders. 
Civil  disobedience  Is  not  confined  to  the 
rally-protest  movement,  but  stretches  to  the 
white  and  blue  collar  workers  of  the  suburbs. 
The  use  of  strikes,  especially  when  In  viola- 
tion of  specific  court  orders,  is  an  equal  act 
of  disobedience  of  civil  law.  We  see  strikes 
today  Justifiable  by  auto  workers,  by  police- 
men and  teachers,  and  sympathize  with 
postal  workers.  Of  course,  strikes  were  not 
always  such  an  esteemable  action.  The  Pull- 
man strike  in  1894  became  violent  after  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  called  out  the  troops  to  keep 
the  railroads  moving.'  As  late  as  1037  the 
viewpoint  of  educated  people  condemned 
strikes  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

In  that  year,  a  group  of  seven  Bostonlans 
including  the  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard 
University  sent  a  letter  to  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  stating  "armed  Insurrection — defiance 
of  law  and  order  and  duly  elected  officials — 
is  spreading  like  wildfire  .  .  ."  The  armed  in- 
surrection to  which  these  noteworthy  gen- 
tlemen were  referring  was  a  sit-down  strike 
It  Qeneral  Motors  In  Detroit.  Of  course  there 
were  no  prosecutions  ensuing  from  the  strike 
because  "piolltlcal  and  economic  powers  out- 
weighed legal  considerations."'  Strikes  en- 
suing from  the  working  class  have  to  do  with 
the  fulfillment  of  pragmatic  grievances,  such 
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as  working  conditions  and  salary  disputes; 
student  anti-war  movements  and  draft  eva- 
sions are  of  a  more  philosophical  nature.  The 
first  Instance  is  condoned,  the  second  con- 
demned. There  seems  to  l>e  a  relationship 
between  the  public  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
test, either  philosophical  or  pragmatic,  and 
the  pubUc  conception  of  the  action.  From 
this  a  deduction  covild  be  made  concerning 
the  terminology  of  pragmatic  and  phllocophl- 
cal.  By  this  It  Is  meant  that  public  accept- 
ance might  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
grievance  and  the  ability  to  remedy  it.  Prag- 
matic protest,  such  as  working  conditions, 
are  easier  to  Justify  and  remedy  than  philo- 
sophical protest,  such  as  the  morality  of  war 
and  Involuntary  servitude;  In  short,  public 
acceptance  Is  due  to  the  ability  to  satisfy  the 
grievance. 

The  biggest  obstacle  In  the  path  of  the  In- 
dividual who  has  choosen  civil  disobedience 
as  a  political  means  to  an  end  Is  the  dis- 
crepancy between  what  is  leg^al  and  what  Is 
moral.  Is  It  morally  right  to  disobey  an  un- 
just law,  since  law,  no  matter  what  form,  la 
the  foundation  of  civilized  society?  Or  In 
some  Instances  the  question  might  read:  Is 
It  morally  right  to  dlsotoey  a  Just  law  In  or- 
der to  eradicate  an  unjust  circumstance?  The 
answer  to  both  of  these  questions  Is  a  re- 
sounding yes.  The  conspiracy  question  which 
applies  to  the  accomplice  of  a  robbery  ap- 
plies also  to  the  Individual  conscience.  To  act 
against  one's  conscience  because  of  the  law 
Is  as  Inunoral  as  It  Is  Illegal  for  a  man  to 
harbor  a  criminal.  "Must  the  citizen  ever  for 
a  moment  .  .  .  resign  his  conscience  to  the 
legislator?  ...  It  la  not  desirable  to  cultivate 
a  respect  for  the  law  so  much  as  for  the 
right."  *  By  lending  oneself  to  an  unjust  law, 
by  complying  with  that  law.  Is  a  moral  de- 
preciation; and  at  the  same  time  allows  gov- 
ernment to  view  Its  action  as  Just,  do  to 
conformity.  The  second  question  appears  to 
be  Immoral,  but  if  we  move  from  the  general 
to  the  specific,  understanding  follows.  If  a 
number  of  serious  traffic  accidents  occur  at 
a  certain  Intersection,  and  the  city  fathers 
zens  to  bring  attention  to  the  situation. 
There  Is  at  this  point,  no  law  that  they  can 
protest,  what  they  are  doing  Is  protesting  the 
lack  of  law.  In  order  to  attract  attention,  the 
citizens  have  to  violate  a  Just  law,  trafllc 
regulations.  However,  the  action  was  sparked 
by  the  highest  morality,  concern  for  the 
safety  of  others.  Another  valid  protest  would 
be  against  the  welfare  system.  Justice  Doug- 
las has  described  It  as  a  socialism  for  the 
rich  and  free  enterprise  for  the  poor: 

"In  one  year  Texas  producers,  who  con- 
stitute .02  per  cent  of  the  Texas  population, 
received  250  million  dollars  In  sulsstdles, 
while  the  Texas  poor,  who  constitute  28.8  per 
cent  of  the  population,  received  7  million 
dollars  In  food  assistance."' 

There  Is  no  law  to  which  action-protest 
(designed  to  bring  attention  to  the  Injus- 
tice) could  be  appUed.  So  In  order  to  get  at- 
tention, protesters  must  disobey  valid  laws. 

Both  of  these  questions  mankind  has 
wrestled  with  since  the  conception  of  reason : 
What  is  morality?  What  Is  the  scope  of  the 
law?  These  are  both  questions  philosophical 
m  nature  and  without  Ijoundarles  of  discus- 
sion. Pot  the  purposes  of  time  and  con- 
venience, we  win  define  moral  as  that  which 
U  right  or  Just,  and  law  as  pertaining  to  the 
Insurance  of  Justice  In  social  actions.  Moral- 
ity, or  that  which  Is  right  and  Just,  cannot 
be  legislated;  however,  the  appearance  of 
morality  can  and  ought  to  be  legislated. 
Ideally,  the  law  would  buttress  morality,  but 
In  fact  the  law  not  only  wavers  from  pure 
morality  but  also  deals  with  purely  non- 
social  acts.  Morality  cannot  be  accepted  as 
fact.  It  requires  the  conscience  of  the  In- 
dividual, and  not  the  paeeage  of  law,  to  ac- 
cept a  newly  revealed  principle.  "Every  recog- 
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nltlon  of  a  truth  by  man,  or  rather  every  de- 
liverance from  an  enxM-  is  always  attained 
through  a  conflict  between  the  awakening 
conscience  and  the  Inertia  of  the  old  condi- 
tion."* 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  an  act 
of  civil  disobedience  Is  not  spontaneous.  In 
his  book,  Man  v.  The  State,  Milton  Mayer 
opens  with  a  statement  by  Lewis  F.  Powell, 
Jr.,  President  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion: "An  ordered  society  cannot  exist  If 
every  man  may  determine  which  laws  he  will 
obey  .  .  .  that  only  'Just'  laws  need  be  obeyed 
and  that  every  man  Is  free  to  determine  for 
himself  the  question  of  'Jtostness'."  Mr.  Powell 
seems  to  l>elleve  that  an  Individual  picks 
"Jtist"  and  "unjust"  from  a  hat.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  Oandhls  and  Kings,  among  the 
most  well  known  proponents  of  disobedience, 
have  an  equal  right  to  determine  Justice  aa 
the  legislator  does.  An  act  of  dvll  disobedi- 
ence caimot  IM  paralleled  to  a  common  theft. 
The  first  Is  the  obvious  distinction  that  one 
Is  a  social  motive,  the  other  a  selfish  motive. 
The  second  Is  that  much  soul  searching  and 
premeditation  accompanies  civil  disobedi- 
ence, where  as  the  thief  acts  more  pragmati- 
cally. To  Qandhl,  civil  disobedience  was  a 
non-vlolent  action;  satyagr&ha — love  force. 
Non-violence  required  complete  self-purifi- 
cation. Before  one  can  practice  non-violence 
In  relation  to  others,  he  must  achieve  spiri- 
tual non-violence  with  himself.''  Most  of  the 
debate  In  movamenta  of  disobedience  In  the 
United  States  Is  not  whether  to  commit  acts 
of  violence,  but  whether  to  expose  oneself  to 
violence.' 

So  we  see  that  non-violence  Is  the  chief 
tactic  of  civil  disobedience.  Non-violence  is 
not  an  attempt  to  seize  power,  but  rather  to 
transform  the  relationships  of  power.*  This  Is 
not  to  say  that  non-violence  Is  the  only 
means  of  disobedience.  Gandhi,  the  disciple 
of  non-violence,  speaks  of  violence  as  well : 

"(Injustice  must  be  resisted).  No  doubt 
the  non-vlolent  way  Is  always  the  best,  but 
where  that  does  not  come  naturally  the  vio- 
lent way  Is  both  necessary  and  honorable.  In- 
action here  Is  rank  cowardice  and  \m- 
manly."  " 

Martin  Luther  King  brought  the  theories 
of  non-violence  to  the  United  States.  In  his 
book.  Stride  Toward  Freedom,  be  speaks  of 
the  six  components  of  non-violence.  First,  the 
belief  In  passive  resistance  was  a  belief  that 
battles  of  the  mind  pronooted  more  Justice 
than  battles  of  the  fleeh.  Second,  non-vio- 
lence Is  not  a  tactic  to  defeat  the  opponent, 
but  an  attempt  of  reconciliation,  an  attempt 
to  win  his  friendship  and  tinderstandlng. 
Third,  the  attack  Is  against  the  forces  of  evil 
and  not  the  agents  of  evil;  "The  tension  .  .  . 
Is  not  between  white  people  and  Negro  peo- 
ple. The  tension  Is  . . .  between  Justice  and  In- 
Jvistlce  . .  .  We  are  out  to  defeat  Injustice  and 
not  white  people  who  may  be  unjust."" 
Fourth,  a  willingness  to  accept  suffering 
without  retaliation.  This  Is  an  attempt  to 
stir  the  consciences  of  other  people.  Fifth, 
an  avoidance  of  spiritual  as  weU  as  physical 
violence.  Not  only  does  he  refuse  to  malm  his 
opponent,  he  refuses  to  hate  him  as  well.'' 
Sixth,  the  believer  In  non-violence,  as  all  peo- 
ple desiring  change,  has  a  faith  In  the 
future."^ 

Both  Oandhl  and  King  had  deep  convic- 
tions concerning  morality,  and  the  realm  of 
God.  They  held,  as  others  before  and  since, 
that  man  Is  obedient  to  God  first,  and  to  the 
state  second.  Furthermore,  they  believed,  as 
did  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  that  "Human  law 
does  not  bind  a  man  in  conscience  .  .  .  (and 
If  It  conflicts  with  man's  participation  in  the 
Eternal  Law)  human  laws  should  not  be 
obeyed." '«  The  writers  of  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  bottomed  their 
cause  on  "the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's 
Ood."  It  was  thus  recognized  that  there  was 
a  supreme  law  higher  than  that  of  the 
state."  Again,  at  the  Nuremburg  trials  the 
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Nazi  leaders  were  convicted  of  crimes  against 
humanity.  Their  actions  were  legal  by  Ger- 
man law,  but  apparently  there  was  a  uni- 
versal criminal  code  which  transcended  the 
sovereign  laws  of  Germany." 

At  this  point  the  conflict  between  morality 
and  legality  takes  the  turn  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween Individual  liberty  and  state  authority. 
In  democracies,  the  power  to  govern  is  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people.  Moreover, 
It  Is  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
Therefore,  there  are  two  Intrusions  on  the 
Individual's  Uberty;  first,  the  possible  Intru- 
sion by  the  state,  and  second,  the  tyranny  of 
the  society  Itself.  In  the  first  case,  the  Indi- 
vidual has  the  best  ability  to  safeguard  his 
own  liberty.  In  the  second  place.  It  U  the 
role  of  the  state  to  protect  a  minority  from 
the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  majority. 
John  Stuart  Mill  describes  the  three  parts 
of  liberty.  First,  the  liberty  of  conscience,  to 
think  and  hold  opinions  not  subject  to  an 
external  force.  Second,  the  liberty  of  tastes 
and  pursuits.  Third,  from  the  individual  lib- 
erty described  follows  the  liberty  of  combi- 
nation among  Individuals."  In  the  first  case, 
the  state  Is  the  most  fervent  opponent;  for 
the  state  to  be  able  to  function,  it  requires 
a  general  consensus  of  opinion.  In  the  sec- 
ond case,  society,  sometimes  acting  through 
the  state.  Is  the  antecedent  to  liberty.  In  the 
South,  It  was  the  c^lnlon  of  whites,  acting 
through  the  state,  which  regulated  the  lives 
and  subsequent  aspirations  of  the  majority 
Negro  population.  It  was  the  tyranny  of  so- 
cial fashion,  which  until  recently,  regulated 
the  aspirations  of  millions  of  people.  In  the 
final  case,  it  Is  presently  the  state  which  Is 
forbidding  this  liberty  In  the  name  of  "con- 
spiracy." The  first  Instance,  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  opinion.  Is  carried  Into  action 
by  MIU. 

"The  same  reasons  which  show  that  opin- 
ion should  be  free,  prove  also  that  he  should 
be  allowed,  without  molestation,  to  carry  his 
opinion  Into  action  at  his  own  cost."" 

In  the  book.  Concerning  Dissent  and  Civil 
Disobedience,  Justice  Fortas  speaks  of  the 
power  of  the  ballot  box  as  an  alternative  to 
violence.  But  In  the  case  of  the  clvU  rights 
movement,  and  untlll  recently,  the  draft 
resistance,  no  access  was  given  to  the  bal- 
lot box.  And  even  with  the  ballot  box,  we 
still  became  Involved  In  a  war  which  the 
electors  had  rejected.  Howard  Zlnn,  para- 
phrasing Thoreau,  writes: 

"Democracy  Is  not  Just  a  counting  up  of 
votes;  It  Is  a  counting  up  of  actions.  .  .  . 
That  Is  why  civil  disobedience  Is  not  Just  to 
be  tolerated;  If  we  are  to  have  a  truly  demo- 
cratic society.  It  Is  a  necessity."  " 

The  present  situation  In  the  United  States 
Is  so  tense  that  it  Inspired  Jon  Van  Dyke, 
a  professor  of  law,  to  write : 

"We  live  In  a  country  so  polarized  that  our 
political  leaders  have  chosen  to  put  Into 
Jail,  force  Into  exile,  or  kill  many  Americana 
solely  because  they  disapprove  of  the  way 
they  live  or  the  Idects  they  have."  *° 

Even  after  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  found 
that  the  violence  at  the  1968  Democratic 
Ckinventlon  was  caused  by  the  police,  seven 
individuals  of  the  New  Left  were  charged  and 
convicted  of  crossing  state  lines  to  Incite  a 
riot.  There  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  In  the 
land,  not  by  the  dissident  groups,  but  by  the 
federal  government.  The  Mayor  of  Seattle 
revealed  that  his  Chief  of  Police  was  asked 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  un- 
der ttie  supervision  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, to  conduct  a  raid  on  the  local  head- 
quarters of  the  Black  Panther  Party.  There 
have  already  been  raids  In  Chicago,  Omaha, 
and  Los  Angeles,  with  the  police  Insisting 
that  they  were  "provoked."  The  Defense 
MlnlstcTjAf  the  B.PP.,  Huey  Newton,  speaks 
of  two  choices  of  the  oppressed :  Reactionary 
suicide  or  revolutionary  suicide.  The  first  Is 
caused  by  an  adherence  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  the  environment  It  produces;  the 
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Mcond.  dying  a  noble  death  by  violently  op- 
posing the  estabUsbed  order."  Again,  Mr. 
Van  Dyke  continues: 

"This  fear  la  Increased  when  they  note  that 
the  federal  government  continues  to  main- 
tain Urge  Internment  camps  In  various  parts 
of  the  country.  They  are  unable  to  find  any 
explanation  .  .  .  other  than  that  someone  In 
the  federal  government  Is  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  someday  putting  people  In 
them."  " 

Of  the  more  recent  court  actions,  It  Is 
worth  noting  the  conspiracy  trials.  The  gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  prosecute  Individuals 
who  "conspire  to  commit . . ."  At  this  time  we 
will  deal  briefly  with  two  such  trials,  the 
Oakland  Seven  and  the  Boston  Five. 

The  Oakland  Seven  were  acquitted  of  con- 
spiracy to  commit  misdemeanors.  But  It  Is 
worthwhile  noting  the  manner  the  case  was 
put  together  by  the  state.  Under  California 
law,  conspiring  to  conunlt  a  misdemeanor  Is 
a  felony.  The  misdemeanors  to  which  the 
conspiracy  charge  was  made  were  Trespass 
and  Resisting  Arrest.  The  Seven  were  pros- 
ecuted for  planning  the  demonstration  on 
Tuesday,  October  17,  1967  (during  Stop  the 
War  Week)  at  the  Oakland  Induction  Center. 
On  that  day,  there  were  3.000  demonstrators 
and  25  arrests.  At  7  A.M.,  the  police  code  200 
was  announced  over  the  public  address  sys- 
tem, presumably  an  alert  to  the  undercover 
agents  to  clear  the  area.  After  the  order  of 
dispersal,  a  police  wedge  began  to  march 
down  Clay  Street,  clubbing  and  maclng  In- 
discriminately. On  the  following  Friday. 
10,000  demonstrators  shut  down  the  center, 
putting  barricades  up  and  acting  more  like 
a  spontaneous  army  than  demonstrators. 
There  were  no  conspiracy  charges  due  to  lack 
of  evidence.  In  the  case  of  the  Seven,  there 
was  numerous  testimony  by  undercover 
agents,  a  typical  circumstance  In  "con- 
spiracy" trials.  The  language  of  the  police 
Is  reminiscent  of  Pentagon  jargon,  as<Emma 
Rothschild  remarks: 

"The  language  of  the  police  witnesses 
evoked  the  rhetorical  style  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam  ...  In  Vietnam  the  Oakland  Police 
are  helped  In  their  pacification  endeavors  by 
Revolutionary  Development  Cadres.  At  home 
they  have  a  Tactical  Unit  .  .  .  "We  dont 
arrest  under  conditions  of  Clear  the  Streets." 
We  don't  take  prisoners  under  conditions  of 
Search  and  Destroy." 

In  fact,  adding  to  this  jargon,  the  SJ'.P.D. 
had  the  Tactic  Squad,  once  the  Vice  Squad, 
and  now  the  Crime  Control  Unit! 

In  the  case  of  the  Boston  Five,  or  the  Spock 
trial,  the  government  indictment  charged 
the  defendents  conspired  to  (1)  counsel,  aid, 
and  abet  Selective  Service  registrants  to 
refuse  military  service,  and  (2)  to  Interfere 
with  the  administration  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  Due  to  the  rulings  of  Judge 
Ford,  the  government  need  only  show  that 
conspiracy  was  committed.  The  fact  of  the 
legality  or  morality  of  the  war  or  Involuntary 
servitude  was  ruled  Inadmissible.**  In  a 
case  of  theft  the  motivation  is  taken  into 
account,  both  diulng  the  trial  and  sentenc- 
ing. But  in  this  case,  motivation  plays  no 
part.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  government's  In- 
tent was  not  to  prosecute  the  defendents,  but 
prosecute  the  movement.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  stifle  all  discussion  concerning  the  war. 
It  was  a  Mind  attempt,  however,  since  op- 
position to  the  war  Is  raised  by  the  media,  the 
academic  Instruction,  and  a  generally  en- 
lightened public. 

There  is  in  America  institutionalized  vio- 
lence. It  Is  broader  than  the  police  force  and 
Internment  camps  already  described.  It  In- 
cludes the  vicious  cycles  of  poverty  and 
oppression  working  together  glove  in  hand. 
We  describe  the  act  of  one  Individual  knock- 
ing out  the  teeth  of  another  as  violent;  but 
In   the   same   breath   disavow   that   poverty. 
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causing  Inadequate  dental  care  (and  sub- 
sequent loas  of  teeth ) ,  is  violent.  There  seems 
to  be  a  sanction  to  this  form  of  violence, 
perhaps  caused  by  the  social  Implications  of 
Darwin's  Theory  of  Evolution.  Survival  of 
the  Attest  applies  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  thus  sanctions  the  same  law  In  human 
relations.  However,  at  the  same  time,  we 
agree  that  man  Is  a  higher  form  of  life  than 
animals  because  man  is  guided  by  reason 
rather  than  instinct.  So  in  one  Instance  we 
use  a  law  governing  all  animals  to  sanction 
our  actions,  and  at  another  time  declare  man 
superior  to  the  animal  kingdom,  with  the 
logical  but  disavowed  conclusion  that  he  Is 
no  longer  subject  to  those  laws. 

In  all  societies,  there  exists  polarization, 
usually  flgurltlve  but  sometimes  actual. 
Erlck  Hofler  writes  In  The  True  Believer  that 
"The  conservative  doubts  that  the  present 
can  be  bettered,  and  be  tries  to  shape  the 
future  in  the  image  of  the  present  .  .  .  The 
liberal  sees  the  present  as  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  past  and  as  growing 
and  developing  toward  an  Improved  fu- 
ture .  .  ."  "  The  polarization  consists  In  the 
exponents  of  the  status  quo  and  of  those 
supporting  change.  The  supporters  of  the 
status  quo  brandish  their  swords  in  the  form 
of  "law  and  order."  However,  the  implica- 
tions of  a  doctrine  of  law  and  order  are  not 
doled  out  In  equal  proportions  to  the 
populous.  We  see  in  the  auto  workers  strike 
of  1937  that  there  would  be  political  ramifica- 
tions of  enforcing  such  a  doctrine.  Today, 
no  doubt,  the  Implications  remain  the  same. 
To  find  the  dissidents  to  which  this  phrase 
is  meant  we  have  to  look  outside  the  political 
and  economic  power  structures.  Groups 
without  the  formal  channels  of  power  are 
naturally  striving  to  gain  access  to  the  power 
structure.  Since  the  supporters  of  the  status 
quo  do  not  desire  change;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  formal  channels  of  power  axe  denied 
to  the  powerless,  more  Informal  sometimes 
Illegal,  but  not  necessarily  Immoral  actions 
of  the  powerless  are  required  to  gain  power. 
The  degree  of  change  necessary  for  the 
assimilation  of  the  powerless  into  the  folds 
of  the  powerful  Is  regulated  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  status  quo.  In  The  True 
Believer,  Erlck  Hoffer  reminds  us  that  If  the 
Individual  or  group  is  satisfied  by  the  ends, 
the  means  to  the  end  Is  inconsequential.  But 
If  a  group  objects  to  the  ends,  the  means  to 
the  end  is  attacked.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  same  exp>onents  of  law  and  order 
would  place  equal  weight  on  emphasizing 
what  was  right  with  America.  But  while  these 
words  are  spoken  children  learn  the  familiar 
maxim  of  judging  a  chain  by  its  weakest  link. 
If  the  pages  of  history  are  Indeed  filled  with 
warning,  we  should  take  heed  to  the  fact 
that  "the  Oreco-Roman  civilization  Is  said 
to  have  fallen  because  It  preferred  'law  to 
justice'."  " 

Myths  are  created  In  order  to  unite  two 
alienated  Ideas.  In  most  Instances  the  two 
alienated  ideas  are  8ls  sep>arate  as  real  and 
Ideal.  In  America  some  very  well  bred  myths 
are  In  occurrence.  The  myth  of  pauper  to 
prince  serves  to  reconcile  the  feelings  of 
Individuals  that  they  ase  not  bom  Into 
classes.  Another  myth  of  reconciliation  Is 
that  of  equality. 

A  Negro  child  born  In  the  ghetto  Is  not 
equal  to  the  son  of  H.  L.  Hunt,  born  into 
prosperity.  Of  course  scientifically  they  are 
equal,  but  socially  and  culturally  they  are 
unequal.  A  myth  prevalent  today  is  that  of 
peaceful  change.  America's  past  Is  full  of 
Incidents  In  which  the  only  possible  manner 
to  fulfill  grievances  was  violent  action.  This 
will  be  taken  up  later  In  more  detail.  Myths 
are  created  and  used  in  a  manner  to  exploit 
people.  The  myth  of  pragmatism  insures  hard 
and  steady  work,  where  the  only  possible 
manner  of  advancement  lies  in  chance  cir- 
cumstance. The  myth  of  equality  is  particu- 
larly devious.  It  U  worthwhile  noting  that 
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the  preponderance  of  ghetto  riots  occurred 
in  Northern  States.  In  the  South  the  Negro 
knows  beyond  doubt  that  be  is  considered 
inferior,  while  Up  service  Is  payed  equality. 

In  the  North,  although  Individuals  are 
treated  as  equal,  the  majority  are  treated  as 
inferior,  while  Up  service  Is  again  payed  to 
equality.  This  Up  service  creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  rising  expectations,  while  actions 
serve  as  frustration.  The  result  of  these 
frustrations  still  scar  American  cities.  The 
final  myth  of  exploitation  is  peaceful  change. 
By  creating  such  an  atmosphere  the  foun- 
dation Is  layed  for  acceptance  of  formal 
channels  and  formal  results;  regardless  of 
the  outcome,  there  is  no  need  to  result  to 
violence.  Americans  Indeed  have  short  mem- 
ories. In  1964  President  Johnson  campaigned 
as  a  peace  candidate.  He  '"was  opposed  to 
"supply  American  boys  to  do  a  Job  that 
Asian  boys  should  do." "  But  by  1966  we 
were  deeply  involved  in  the  longest  war  in  our 
history. 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  as  we  study  civil 
disobedience  what  Mlchels  has  termed  the 
Iron  Rule  of  Oligarchy:  "He  who  speaks  of 
power,  speaks  of  domination,  and  all  domina- 
tions presumes  the  existence  of  a  dominated 
mass."  "  Once  access  is  given  to  the  power 
structure,  and  effort  is  made  to  strengthen 
and  solidify  the  power  gained.  Democratic 
Institutions  have  an  Inherent  weakness  in  or- 
ganization. Democracy  is  the  delegation  of 
power  from  the  many  to  the  few.  As  the  dele- 
gation of  power  Increases,  from  the  elected 
oiBclals  to  the  committee  to  the  commission, 
control  by  the  masses  becomes  less  feasible. 
All  organizations  must  develop  leadership. 
Once  an  Individual  assumes  the  role  of  lead- 
ership due  to  his  superior  knowledge  of 
rules  and  regulations,  and  the  ablUty  to 
manipulate  them,  he  dominates  the  channels 
of  communication.  Once  In  power,  a  myth 
U  fabricated  to  his  Inde6p>en8ablllty.  The 
leader  develops  a  moral  obligation  to  lead 
the  masses.  All  of  these  tendencies  are  In- 
creased due  to  the  nature  of  the  masses, 
Incompetence: 

"But  the  subordination  of  people  to 
governments  will  always  exist  as  long  as 
patriotism  exists,  because  all  government 
authority  Is  founded  upon  patriotism,  that 
Is,  upon  the  readiness  of  people  to  sub- 
ordinate themselves  to  authority  In  order  to 
defend  their  nation,  country,  or  state  from 
dangers   supposed   to   threaten." " 

Society  has  always  tried  to  rewrite  Its 
history  In  view  of  idealistic  rather  than 
realistic  events.  America  has  always  tried  to 
suppress  from  public  view  the  Incidents  In 
our  history  which  were  unfavorable.  Not 
until  the  1950's  was  anything  taught  in 
public  schools  as  to  the  tragic  fate  of  the 
Donner  Party  in  their  attempt  to  enter 
California.  Again  the  same  is  true  concern- 
ing civil  disobedience.  The  pages  of  history 
are  filled  with  events  usually  eluded  to 
briefly.  The  American  Revolution  Is  char- 
acterized as  a  revolution,  not  an  act  of  civil 
disobedience.  But  the  tru'^h  is  that  only  a 
minority  of  settlers  approved  of  separation. 
The  characterization  of  the  Indian  wars 
gives  support  to  the  actions  of  the  federal 
government.  Books  and  movies  pitted  "cow- 
boy" against  "Indian"  with  justice  riding 
In  the  saddle  next  to  the  cowboy.  No  movie 
was  ever  written  however,  about  the  diverse 
manner  of  wars.  In  dealing  with  the 
Apaches,  the  government  traded  blankets 
Infected  with  small  pox  for  Indian  crafts, 
with  the  obvioxis  results.  In  fact  however, 
Indian  wars  were  nothing  more  than  "armed 
Ins  Tectlons  by  domestic  groups  to  which 
the  United  States  had  determined  to  deny 
with  privileges  of  citizenship  as  well  as  the 
prerequisites  of  nationhood."*" 

The  Civil  War  perhaps  could  have  been 
averted  If  acts  of  civil  disobedience  were 
allowed.  John  Brown,  acting  independently, 
attempted    to    begin    a    slave    Insurrection. 
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But  the  federal  government  prosecuted  and 
hanged  John  Brown  for  defying  the  law. 
"Having  suppressed  all  acts  of  civil  dis- 
obedience involving  violations  of  law  and 
relatively  smaU  acts  of  violence,  the  na- 
tional government  then  found  Itself  engaged 
in  frightfully  large  acts  of  violence  in  order 
to  both  unify  the  country  and  end  the  slave 
system."  *'  Perhaps  If  small  acts  of  dis- 
obedience were  allowed,  slavery  could  have 
been  ended  at  a  cost  far  less  than  6,000,000 
men.  The  history  of  violence  In  America  is 
best  paraphrased  by  Jerome  Skolnlck,  writ- 
ing in  The  Politics  of  Protest: 

"The  Applachlan  farmer  revolts,  eis  well  as 
tumultuous  urban  demonstrations  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  French  Revolution,  were 
used  by  Jeffersonians  to  create  a  new  two- 
party  system  over  the  horrified  protests  of 
the  Federallsrts.  Northern  violence  ended 
Southern  slavery,  and  Southern  terrorism 
end^d  radical  Reconstruction.  The  trans- 
formation of  labor-management  relations 
achieved  during  a  wave  of  bloody  strikes, 
in  the  midst  of  a  depression  and  widespread 
fear  of  revolution.  And  black  people  made 
their  greatest  political  gains,  both  In  Con- 
gress and  In  the  cities,  during  the  racial 
strife  of  the  1960'8."  " 

Civil  disobedience  Is  a  defensive,  not  of- 
fensive, movement.  The  state  mounts  the 
offensive  by  Intruding  on  the  liberty  of  the 
individual,  or  by  participating  In  a  situa- 
tion that  raises  serious  questiojs  as  to  legal- 
ity and  morality,  without  adequately  an- 
swers.™ The  citizenry  needs  the  power  to 
check  the  jjower  of  the  state.  The  history 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  state.  Is  a 
history  of  violence,  cruelty,  and  Intrusion. 
The  people  are  the  most  dependable  defend- 
ents of  their  Individual  liberty.**  Civil  diso- 
bedience must  be  tolerated  In  a  democratic 
society : 

"That  Is  exactly  the  point  of  civil  diso- 
bedience .  .  .  that  It  Is  an  attempt  to  bring 
about  revolutionary  social  changes  without 
the  enormous  human  toll  of  suicidal  violence 
or  total  war  which  often  fall  on  a  society 
unwilling  to  go  outside  accustomed  chan- 
nels." " 

Perhaps  It  Is  best  to  end  this  dissertation 
with  an  appropriate  warning  from  John 
Stuart  Mill: 

"The  worth  of  a  State,  In  the  long  run. 
Is  the  worth  of  the  Individuals  composing 
It;  and  a  State  which  postpones  the  Inter- 
ests of  their  mental  expansion  and  elevation, 
to  a  little  more  of  administrative  skill,  or 
of  that  semblance  of  it  which  practice  gives, 
in  the  details  of  business;  a  State  which 
dwarfs  Its  men  in  order  that  they  may  be 
more  docile  Instruments  In  Its  hands  even 
for  beneficiary  purposes — will  And  that  vrtth 
small  men  no  great  thing  can  really  be 
accompUshed  .  .   ."  »• 
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ICAO  AND  AIRCRAFT  HIJACKING: 
A  SUCCESS  STORY 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  success  stories  in  our  quiet  in- 
ternational diplomacy  is  the  work  of  the 
UJ5.  representative  to  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(ICAO) .  ICAO  is  headquartered  in  Mon- 
treal and  was  formed  in  1944  to  provide 
a  forum  for  nations  to  work  out  their 
common  aviation  problems.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  forge  agreement  among  the  119 
member  states  of  that  organization.  But 
the  work  and  leadership  exemplified  in 
the  outstanding  efforts  of  Charles  F. 
Butler,  U.S.  representative  to  ICAO,  in 
helping  to  make  possible  a  convention 
for  the  suppression  of  unlawful  seizure 
of  aircraft  is  such  as  to  make  President 
Nixon  justifiably  proud.  As  a  Presidential 
appointee,  Mr.  Butler,  with  the  E>ersonal 
rank  of  Minister,  h«is  distinguished  him- 
self and  his  country  by  his  great  service 
in  this  arena  of  international  diplomacy. 

The  March  1971  issue  of  Air  Line 
Pilot — the  Magazine  of  Professional 
Flight  Crews,  published  by  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association,  contains  an  interest- 
ing article  on  Charles  F.  Butler,  ICAO. 
and  the  hijacking  convention.  Edited  by 
Lou  Davis  and  written  by  Oinny  Eam- 
shaw,  the  article  is  both  interesting  and 
informative. 

I  include  it  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

Ottk  Man  at  ICAO  Looks  at  Hijackino 

CHARLES  r.   BTTTLEa   ASSBS8ES  TRK   V£.  SOLE   IN 
INTEBNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION 

(By  Glnny  Earnshaw) 

Our  man  at  ICAO  is  presidential  appointee 
Charles  F.  Butler,  U.S.  representative  to  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  in 
Montreal. 

He  is  37,  younger  than  might  be  expected 
since  his  job  is  only  one  rung  below  a  foreign 
minister  on  the  Foreign  Service  ladder.  He  Is 
a  graduate  of  Boston  University  and  has  a 
law  degree  with  honors  from  George  Wash- 
ington University  Law  School  In  Washington. 
He  also  has  considerable  knowledge  of  In- 
ternational law,  acquired  from  service  with 
CAB'S  Bureau  of  International  Affairs  and 
with  Eastern  Air  Lines  as  Washington  rep- 
resentative for  Interntlonal  proceedings.  In 
1969,  he  served  at  the  White  House  on  the 
staff  of  Harry  S.  Fleming,  presidential  as- 
sistant. He  was  appointed  to  his  ICAO  post 
in  May  1960. 

In  Montreal,  he  lives  with  his  wife  and 
four  young  children  in  a  quiet  suburban  sec- 
tion. But,  even  so,  possible  kidnapping  by 
French-language-separationist  terrorists  Is 
an  ever-present  fear.  To  protect  the  Butlers, 
the  Canadian  government  details  a  soldier 
to  guard  his  home  and  he  is  driven  to  work 
In  a  police  car  to  his  office  in  the  ICAO  build- 
ing in  downtown  Montreal. 

With  a  staff  of  one  deputy,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Air  Navigation  Commission 
of  the  U.S.,  and  three  secretaries,  Butler 
relies  frequently  on  staff  support  from 
Washington.  Direct  Teletype  lines  are  main- 
tained to  FAA  and  the  State  Department  in 
Washington. 

It  Is  Butler's  job  to  represent  the  U.S.  at 
the  120-member  ICAO  General  Assembly  and 
on  the  27-member  rulemaking  ICAO  Coun- 
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cll,  which  la  permanently  In  session  In  Mon- 
treal. ICAO  Is  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  with  all  the  problems  In- 
herent to  global  rule.  On  Butler  rests  the 
burden  of  using  the  weight  of  the  0.8.  avia- 
tion structure  to  protect  U.S.  Interests  to 
make  sure  that  whatever  Is  approved  for 
worldwide  application  Is  consistent  with 
what  the  U.S.  would  like  to  do  and  with  what 
it  feels  the  state  of  the  art  will  permit  being 
done. 

Butler  emphasizes  that  when  you  are  on 
the  ICAO  Council  and  dealing  with  26  other 
countries,  you  dont  have  total  control  over 
the  final  results.  To  put  It  In  the  pilot's  lan- 
guage: It  is  a  negotiated  settlement  be  is 
trying  to  reach.  He  hopes  it  is  one  that,  be- 
cause of  U.S.  erpertlse  In  aviation,  he  can 
direct  along  acceptable  lines. 

He  was  glad,  he  said,  to  answer  questions 
about  ICAO  and  hijacking  for  the  airline 
pilot.  He  visited  the  ALPA  Home  Office  dur- 
ing the  January  Internationa]  Air  Trans- 
portation Security  Meeting  at  the  State  De- 
partment In  Washington  (Air  Line  Pilot, 
February). 

Mr.  Butler,  what  do  you  tee  aa  the  solu- 
tion to  the  international  problem  oj  hi- 
jackingT 

"When  you  finally  convince  countries  It  Is 
in  their  best  Interest  te  stop  hijacking,  then 
that's  when  you  are  finally  going  to  stop  It. 
Until  there  is  no  safe  haven  for  political  rea- 
sons, it  will  continue.  For  the  past  year  and 
a  half  we  have  been  trying  to  make  ixxroads 
on  this  In  the  legal  area." 
Why  has  It  taken  ICAO  so  long  to  act? 
"Actually  It  has  not  taken  ICAO  long  to 
act.  You  have  to  realize  that  ICAO  is  not 
supposed  to  be  an  emergency  oody,  It  is  more 
of  a  deliberative  body.  It  is  Just  not  noted 
for  rapid  action.  We  have  been  really  very 
Bucceesful  In  building  up  a  head  of  steam  In 
this  International  organization  with  all  of  Its 
disabilities  for  lack  of  action.  We  have  made 
some  good  movements  in  the  last  12  to  18 
months.  .  .  .  Next  month  the  subcommittee 
will  meet  In  Montreal  to  consider  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  ICAO  Council  last  Octo- 
ber, to  prepare  a  convention  on  sanctions. 
This  may  take  a  little  time  because  it  is  a 
more  contentious  Issue.  Sanctions  of  any 
kind  Is  a  very  touchy  political  Issue  of  great 
Importance  to  nations.  We  are  going  ahead, 
and  we  have  applied  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
In  ICAO  to  try  to  get  this  going.  This  Is  the 
legal  side  of  what  we  are  tiTlng  to  do.  It  has 
been  keeping  us  pretty  busy." 

When  you  use  the  word  "convention,"  what 
exactly  do  you  mean? 

"By  convention  I  mean  an  International 
agreement.  A  multilateral  treaty  Is  generally 
called  a  convention.  An  assembly,  which  we 
have  every  three  years  and  which  meets  In 
June  in  Vienna,  is  a  meeting  at  which  the 
whole  membership  gets  together  I  belong  on 
the  Council,  which  Is  like  the  ALPA  Execu- 
tive Committee.  In  ICAO  it  is  composed  of 
27  countries.  The  Russians,  by  the  way.  Joined 
ICAO  in  December,  and  they  will  probably 
be  elected  to  the  Council  in  June  in  Vienrui.'* 
What  happened  at  the  June,  1970,  extraor- 
dinary session  of  the  General  Assembly  In 
Montreal? 

"Ninety-one  countries  showed  up  out  of  1 19 
a«  well  as  the  USSR  and  12  international 
organisations.  That  was  pretty  good  repre- 
sentation. They  came  solely  to  deal  with 
problems  of  hijacking,  sabotage,  and  armed 
attMk  against  aircraft.  The  .\ssembly  called 
for  early  ratification  of  the  treaty  on  unlaw- 
ful seizure  and  preparation  of  a  treaty  on 
sabotage  It  also  came  up  with  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  Improvements  in  secu- 
rity procediu-es,  on  the  ground  and  In  the 
air.  The  members  found  loopholes  In  today's 
normal  security  procedures  at  airports.  They 
made  30  recommendations  for  use  under 
normal  circumstances.  For  instance:  fencing 
the  perimeter  of  airports,  isolation  of  the  air 
tide  of  the  airport,  making  cargo  and  pas- 
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senger  areas  inaccessible  after  they  have  been 
security  processed,  and  allowing  only  author- 
ized people  on  the  ramp  near  the  aircraft. 
The  sessions  brought  out  a  number  cf  areas 
where  procedures  need  tightening.  ICAO  also 
made  an  additional  36  recommendations  for 
use  during  times  of  high  risk,  when  it  Is 
known  a  route  or  area  has  been  or  is  about 
to  be  a  target.  These  are  costly,  but  generally 
regarded  as  worthwhile  if  the  risk  is  real." 
What  has  been  done  with  these  recom- 
mendations? 

"ICAO  Is  preparing  a  manual  on  security 
to  present  to  the  June  General  Assembly  in 
Vienna.  It  will  provide  a  set  of  rules  on  how 
to  set  up  and  secure  a  system  In  flight  and 
how  to  handle  aircraft,  passengers,  cargo  and 
mall  at  airports.  It  will  outline  suggestions 
for  preventative  measures  In  flight.  It  In- 
cludes a  program  for  small  airports  as  well 
as  large  ones.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
security  has  to  be  considered  in  the  design 
of  an  airport.  Today,  passengers  can  wander 
anywhere  they  want.  We  can't  prevent  access 
to  the  ramp.  There  is  no  real  restriction.  I 
repeat,  and  this  will  be  emphasized  in  the 
manual,  security  must  be  deatgned  in  the 
airport.  After  approval,  the  security  manual 
will  be  distributed  to  the  member  countries 
of  ICAO  for  adoption." 

Have  any  of  the  recommendations  made 
last  Jime  been  Implemented? 

"The  FAA  called  the  Jan.  11-13  Interna- 
tional Air  Transportation  Security  Meeting 
at  the  State  Department  In  Washington  pre- 
cisely so  that  the  aviation  and  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  member  nations  could 
exchange  information  with  eaob  other  an 
how  they  are  Implementing  what  ICAO  has 
recommended,  to  tell  what  difllcultles  they 
have  run  into  and  exchange  Information  on 
the  state  of  the  art  of  various  protection 
devices.  They  found,  for  Instance,  the  mag- 
notometer  Is  no  good  for  ex^Hoslves  In  cargo, 
air  freight  or  baggage  when  the  passenger  is 
not  boarding.  Dogs  do  much  better.  They 
exchanged  information  on  technical  devices 
being  tested  now,  on  medical  hazards  from 
radiation  and  X-ray  for  Instance,  on  research 
and  development  In  the  detection  field  and 
on  ways  to  exchange  Information.  It  la  most 
important  to  open  channels,  so  If  one  coun- 
try or  company  gets  Inlormatlon  about  a 
potential  hijacking  he  won't  keep  it  to  him- 
self. Hell  turn  to  the  guy  next  to  him  and 
say,  "We  Just  turned  a  fellow  down  who 
looked  sui^ciouB.'  That  will  prevent  the 
suspect  from  going  to  the  other  end  of  the 
ticket  counter  and  buying  passage  on  an 
aircraft  of  another,  less  careful  airline. 

"The  conference  was  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful with  83  countries  attending,  including 
the  USSR,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  They  came  to  talk  about  hi- 
jacking and  see  what  is  being  done  to  Improve 
matters  and  where  difficulties  have  been 
encountered.  Obvloualy  some  countries  have 
difficulties  with  the  U.S.  sky  marshal  pro- 
gram that  was  started  In  September.  Some 
countries  have  not  b^en  faced  with  the  same 
problems  as  the  U.S.:  the  loss  of  aircraft, 
frequency  of  hijackings,  the  Intensity  of 
threat.  Many  are  keeping  an  open  mind.  I 
dont  think  any  exclude  It.  Most  Mve  been 
extremely  cooperative  so  far  as  the  UJ3.  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  and  understanding  about 
why  the  U.S.  had  to  go  ahead  untu  there  was 
some  acceptable  substitute  that  would  pro- 
vide protection  before  the  hljcusker  geta  on 
the  airplane." 

As  you  see  It,  what  has  been  the  moet  sig- 
nificant move  so  far? 

"The  dlplotnatlo  oonferenoe  at  The  Hague 
In  December  at  which  77  ooxintrlee  showed 
up  to  negotiate  this  Convention  and  60 
signed  it  before  they  left.  Finland  has  signed 
since  It  was  opened  for  signature  In  Wash- 
ington, London  and  Moscow  on  Jan.  1.  It's 
a  good  strong  convention.  It  doesnt  have 
everything  the  U.S.  wants  In  it,  howevsr,  not 
by  a  long  shot. 
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"The  Convention  is  Important  because  it 
sets  the  tone  for  severe  treatment  of  anyone 
who  occmilta  a  hijacking.  It  calls  for  the 
countries  to  enact  legislation  'making  it  an 
offense  carrying  severe  penalties.'  That  is  al- 
most the  exact  wording.  It  emphasizes  extra- 
dition, but  does  leave  the  poeaiblllty  of  prose- 
cution If  the  country  does  not  extradite,  in 
that  event,  the  hijacker  is  turned  over  for 
prosecution  within  the  country. 

"There  Is  nothing  to  ensure  every  country 
will  Interpret  'severe  penalties'  the  same  way. 
There  is  nothing  to  say  every  coxmtry  is 
going  to  prosecute  the  same  way.  If  the 
country  is  politically  favorable  to  the  Indi- 
vidual who  commlted  the  hijacking,  the 
penalty  meted  out  will  probably  not  be  the 
same  as  that  meted  out  to  one  who  has  com- 
mitted an  offense  against  one  of  its  own 
registered  aircraft. 

"The  tone  is  set,  however.  That  is  Im- 
portant. One  has  to  get  off  on  the  right  foot. 
We  have,  we  hope." 
What  is  the  next  step? 
"The  Hague  Convention  must  be  ratified. 
After  the  member  nations  sign  the  agree- 
ment, they  still  have  to  follow  through  with 
'  a  ratification  procedure.  It  will  require  rati- 
fication by  10  countries  to  put  the  agreement 
Into  effect.  You  have  to  remember  in  world 
government  that  even  if  10  ratifications  are 
set  as  a  minimum  to  make  a  treaty  law.  It  Is 
still  necessary  to  get  ratifications  from  the 
other  coxmtrles  to  make  it  truly  effective.  In 
this  country  we  are  already  drafting  legis- 
lation making  necessary  alterations  in  our 
laws  to  submit  to  the  Senate  when  the  Presi- 
dent sends  The  Hague  Convention  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification.  The  Senate  Is  Just 
back  In  session,  and  they  are  ready  to  go." 
And  then,  after  It  is  ratified? 
"The  third  area  In  the  legal  field  Is  the 
most  difficult  for  ICAO.  The  U.S.  has  been 
putting  a  great  deal  of  pressure  on  the  Inter- 
national community  for  Joint  action  on  a 
sanctions  convention,  calling  for  suspension 
of  air  service  to  or  from  a  country  that  pro- 
tects hijackers  for  purpose  of  blackmail.  We 
did  get  through  the  Council  of  ICAO  last 
September  a  resolution  that  endorsed  the 
idea  of  countries  getting  together  for  Joint 
action,  namely  a  convention,  to  agree  to  sus- 
pend service  under  these  circumstances.  We 
were  also  able  to  get  the  Council  to  agree 
that  the  Legal  Committee  would  begin  work 
on  drafting  a  convention  to  embody  the  prin- 
ciple of  susptendlng  service." 

Since  it  was  formed  at  the  Chicago  Con- 
vezktlon  In  1944,  ICAO  has  been  busy  on  a 
great  many  projects  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  International  civil  aviation. 
Can  you  tell  the  pilots  about  some  of  them? 
"Promoting  the  safe  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  civil  aviation,  as  outlined  in  article 
44  of  the  Chicago  Conventlrai,  is  an  admirable 
objective;  but  how  you  go  about  It  is  not 
always  agreed  upon.  The  UJ3.  has  the  respon- 
sibility In  ICAO  to  make  sure  its  civil  aviation 
procedures  and  standards  are  well  protected 
In  the  international  forum. 

"I  would  say  ICAO's  principal  responsi- 
bility in  the  technical  area  is  the  standard- 
ization and  uniformity  of  procedures  and 
equipment  internationally.  This  means  a 
pilot  can  leave  New  York  and  continue  to 
his  trip  halfway  around  the  world,  stopping 
in  a  dozen  places,  and  each  place  he  stops  be 
wni  find  the  procedures  used  at  the  airport 
and  In  the  air  trafllc  control  services,  the  air- 
port markings,  taxlways  and  lighting  so 
standardized  he  wUl  not  feel  he  is  coming 
into  a  strange  place." 
Is  this  true  today? 

"Roughly,  yes.  For  azampls,  ICAO  has 
standardized  communication  procedures, 
weather  reporting,  air  traffic  control  pro- 
cedures, the  language  tised  (it  is  Snglish], 
and  the  use  of  nautical  miles.  No  matter 
where  the  pilot  files  among  the  ICAO  nations 
he  finds  similar  rules  accepted  for  the  opera- 
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tlon  of  the  airplane.  This  Is  not  true  for 
Instance,  of  Red  China,  which  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  ICAO." 

Where  else  has  ICAO  standardized  proced- 
ures? 

"It  has  attempted  to  standardize  as  much 
as  possible  the  world  requirements  for  train- 
ing and  licensing  of  airmen.  There  was  an 
ICAO  meeting  last  fall  on  the  ntunber  of 
hours  required  for  a  commercial  pilot's  li- 
cense. Nothing  significant  was  changed,  how- 
ever. Not  every  country  lives  up  to  the  ICAO 
standard.  Some  have  difficulty  implementing 
part  of  the  requirements  because  they  don't 
have  the  technical  wherewithal.  We  are  in  the 
process  of  providing  technical  assistance  to 
these  people  so  they  will  be  brought  up  to  the 
world's  standard,  and  Insure  that  safety 
and  uniformity  of  requirements  for  airmen 
will  be  the  same  no  matter  where  you  go." 

Can  a  nation  require  stricter  standards  than 
those  ICAO  proposes? 

"It  is  possible  a  country  could  have  more 
stringent  requirements  than  ICAO's.  The 
main  point  is  that  ICAO's  should  be  the  min- 
imum required.  At  least  ICAO  Is  providing 
a  fioor,  a  minimum,  that  is  reasonable  and  is 
accepted  worldwide." 

Is  the  viewpoint  of  pilots  represented  In  the 
ICAO  meetings? 

"Definitely.  The  International  Federation 
of  Air  Line  Pilots  Associations  represents 
pilots  on  many  panels  or  groups  of  experts 
and  at  many  meetings,  too.  The  pilots  pro- 
vide Input  at  air  navigation  meetings  all  the 
time.  They  also  participate  In  the  tUl-weather 
operations  panel,  the  obstacle  clearance  panel 
and  the  air  worthiness  panel,  to  mention  a 
few." 

The  ASTRA  panel,  that  Is  the  Aeronautical 
Satellite  and  Telecommunications  group. 
What  Is  It  doing? 

"It  met  In  Montreal  In  January  and  In 
Washington  in  February.  It  Is  working  now 
on  what  use  civil  aviation  will  make  of  a 
satellite  to  be  put  up  In  1976.  ICAO  Is  hoping 
to  find  answers  to  questions  like  how  many 
UHF  channels  will  be  provided,  and  what 
kind  of  performance  can  be  expected.  The 
preoperational  satellite  will  be  up  over  the 
Pacific  next  year.  It  will  be  expensive  and 
efficient.  That  means  more  use  and  lees  cost 
per  unit.  Whether  it  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  aircraft  depends  on  demand.  The  air- 
lines make  so  many  demands  now  on  com- 
mercial channels  of  VHP  over  the  Atlantic,  I 
would  expect  the  satellite  UHF  channels 
would  be  used  mostly  for  aviation  In  both 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  We  dont  ex- 
pect to  have  an  operational  system  until  1980, 
when  all  the  economic  and  technical  bugs 
have  been  Ironed  out.  We  have  to  find  out 
who  Is  to  pay  for  use  of  commercial  channels, 
how  It  works  with  ATC  surveillance  and  many 
other  questions  that  will  be  answered,  hope- 
fully, between  1973  and  1980. 

"Airport  noise  and  sonic  boom  are  two 
other  ICAO  research  efforts.  We  have  been 
working  on  the  sonic  boom  for  two  years  try- 
ing to  find  what  It  Is,  how  you  measure  It, 
and  what  Implications  It  has  for  human  ac- 
tivities. It  Is  being  studied  by  an  Interna- 
tional group  of  experts  on  sonic  boom. 

Certification  standards  for  new  aircraft  are 
being  studied  by  ICAO  experts,  as  well  as 
u.operational  requirements  for  the  88T  with 
'^a^vlew  toward  international  standardization 
c*  operating  procedures  for  these  planes  of 
the  futvire,  even  though  they  are  not  yet  in 
commercial  service." 

WHAT  IS  ICAOr 

ICAO  Is  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization.  This  international  gov- 
ernmental organizaUon  Is  one  of  the  speclal- 
laed  agencies  associated  with  the  United 
Nations.  ICAO  was  formed  In  1944  under 
VS.  leadership  to  provide  a  way  for  nations 
to  work  out  their  common  aviation  prob- 
lems. These  problems  range  from  the  col- 
lection of  rellabe  statistics  to  adoption  of 
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International  standards  to  be  used  In  llosns- 
Ing  pilots  and  other  airmen.  The  most  re- 
cent problem  to  go  before  ICAO  is  that  of 
hijacking.  To  deal  with  the  rising  wave  of 
aircraft  piracy,  ICAO  called  an  "Xztraor- 
dlnary  Assembly"  of  Its  members  last  June 
in  Montreal.  Delegates  from  91  of  Its  119 
member  states  attended.  In  addition,  Rus- 
sia attended  as  an  observer  (the  USSR  has 
since  Joined  ICAO).  By  general  agreement, 
ICAO  has  been  the  focal  point  for  the  vari- 
ous antlhljacklng  plans  now  being  tried  by 
different  governments.  Including  the  "Sky 
Marshal"  program  now  being  tested  by  the 
U.S.  Pilot  participation  takes  the  form  of 
reg\ilar  observers  provided  through  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Air  Line  Pilots  As- 
sociations. 

THX  BIO  P0T7S 

Two  lOAO  conventions  on  hijacking  have 
been  signed.  Another,  on  sabotage,  la  now 
being  drafted  for  consideration  by  ICAO  dele- 
gates. Efforts  are  under  way  to  begin  draft- 
ing a  fourth  convention  on  sanctions. 

TOKYO  OONVXNTIOIf — 1983  

Punishment  of  Offenses  Committed  on  Board 
Aircraft 

The  Tokyo  Convention  provides  that  the 
state  of  registration  of  the  aircraft  is  com- 
petent to  exercise  Jurisdiction  of  offenses 
committed  on  board.  It  empowers  the  air- 
craft commander  to  prevent  the  oommls- 
son  of  such  acts  and  disembark  the  person 
conunlttlng  them.  In  event  of  unlawful  and 
forcible  seizure  of  an  aircraft  by  a  person 
on  board  It  obliges  the  states  that  are  parties 
to  It  to  take  all  steps  to  restore  control  of 
the  aircraft  to  the  lawful  commander  or  pre- 
serve his  control. 

Over  38  countries  have  ratified  the  Toyko 
Convention.  Twelve  were  required  to  bring  it 
Into  force.  It  became  effective  Dec.  4,  1989. 

THK   HAOITK   COinrXVTXOir — DCCZMBXB    1970 

Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft 
The  Hague  Convention  calls  for  the  return 
of  the  aircraft  to  control  of  its  commander, 
assistance  to  passengers  and  crew  for  con- 
tinuation of  their  Journey,  and  apprehension 
and  prosecution  or  extradition  of  the  hi- 
jacker. Each  contracting  state  agrees  to  make 
the  offense  punishable  by  severe  penalties. 
(See  text,  page  18). 

The  Hague  Convention  was  adopted  74-0, 
with  two  abstentions,  and  was  signed  by  60 
of  the  77  states  attending  the  diplomatic 
conference.  Finland  signed  after  the  treaty 
was  open  for  additional  signatures  on  Jan.  1, 
1971.  The  treaty  will  enter  into  force  after 
ratification  by  at  least  10  states.  The  treaty 
will  be  sent  by  the  President  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate for  ratification.  Legislation  is  being  draft- 
ed to  Insure  speedy  ratification. 

DIPLOMATIC     CONTZSZNCS     SCKXDT7LCD     FOB 
SEPTEMBXB    1971 
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naps  passengers  on  a  civil  aircraft.  Canada 
has  proposed  that  sanctions  be  provided  by 
bilateral  air  transport  agreements. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  ICAO  Legal  Com- 
mittee will  meet  In  Montreal  In  April  to  con- 
sider a  proposal  to  draft  this  convention. 


Place  undesignated 

Convention  on  Suppression  of  Acts  of  Un- 
lawful Interference  against  Civil  Aviation 
(Other  Than  Hijacking) — ^l.e.  sabotage, 
bombings,  or  armed  attacks. 

This  Convention  will  define  various  actions 
(sabotage,  bombings  or  armed  attacks)  and 
declare  each  to  be  a  severely  punishable  of- 
fense— such  as  armed  attacks  against  the 
lives  of  persons  on  board  an  aircraft  In  flight 
and  intentional  acts  that  seriously  damage 
aircraft  or  endanger  safety  of  flight. 

A  draft  of  this  Convention  was  prepared 
In  September  1970  in  London  by  the  ICAO 
Legal  Committee.  It  will  be  considered  at  the 
September  diplomatic  conference. 

OONVKNTION    ON    SAMCnONS 

The  United  States  at  the  September  1970 
meeting  of  the  ICAO  Legal  Committee  in 
London  propoeed  that  a  convention  on  sano- 
tlons  be  prepared. 

It  Is  expected  to  provide  that  states  agree 
to  suspend  air  services  to  a,  country  harboring 
a  person  who  hijacks  a  civil  aircraft  or  kld- 


CONTXNTION    rOB    THX    StrPPBZSSION    OT    Vv- 

LAwnn.  SsizuBx  ov  AncBArr 

PSXAMBUI 

The  States  parties  to  this  convention 

Considering  that  unlawful  acts  of  seizure 
or  exercise  of  control  of  aircraft  In  flight 
Jeopardize  the  safety  of  persons  and  property, 
seriously  affect  the  operation  of  air  services, 
and  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  in  the  safety  of  civil  avl*- 
tlon; 

Considering  that  the  occurrence  of  such 
acts  is  a  matter  of  grace  concern; 

Considering  that,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
ring such  acts,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
provide  appropriate  measures  for  punish- 
ment of  offenders; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 


Any  person  who  on  board  an  aircraft  In 

flight: 

(a)  unlawfully,  by  force  or  threat  thereof, 
or  by  any  other  form  of  Intimidation,  seizes, 
or  exercises  control  of,  that  aircraft,  or  at- 
tempts to  perform  any  such  act,  or 

(b)  Is  an  aocompUce  of  a  person  who  per- 
forms or  attempts  to  perform  any  such  sot 
commits  an  offence  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  offence"). 

ABTICLB   a 

Each  Contracting  State  undertakes  to 
make  the  offence  punishable  by  severe  penal- 
ties. 

ABTICLS   3 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention,  an 
aircraft  Is  considered  to  be  In  flight  at  any 
time  from  the  moment  when  all  Its  external 
doors  are  closed  following  embarkation  until 
the  moment  when  any  such  door  is  opened 
for  disembarkation.  In  the  case  of  a  forced 
landing,  the  fiight  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
tinue until  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  the  aircraft  and 
for  persons  and  property  on  board. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  air- 
craft tised  in  military,  customs  or  police 
services. 

3.  This  Convention  shall  apply  only  If  the 
place  of  takeoff  or  the  place  of  actual  land- 
ing of  the  aircraft  on  board  which  the  offence 
Is  committed  Is  situated  outside  the  territory 
of  the  State  of  registration  of  that  aircraft; 
it  shall  be  Immaterial  whether  the  aircraft 
Is  engaged  In  an  International  or  domestic 
flight. 

4.  In  the  cases  mentioned  In  Article  6,  this 
Convention  shall  not  apply  If  the  place  of 
takeoff  and  the  place  of  actual  landing  of 
the  aircraft  on  board  which  the  offence 
oommltted  is  situated  within  the  territory  of 
the  same  State  where  that  State  Is  one  of 
those  referred  to  in  that  Article. 

6.  Nothwlthstandlng  paragraphs  3  and  4 
of  this  Article,  Artlcdes  0,  7,  8  and  10  shaU 
apply  whatever  the  place  at  takeoff  or  the 
place  of  actual  landing  of  the  aircraft,  if 
the  offender  or  the  alleged  offender  is  found 
in  the  territory  of  a  State  other  than  the 
State  of  registration  of  that  aircraft. 

ABnCUE  4 

1.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  esubllsb 
Its  Jurisdiction  ovsr  the  offence  and  any 
other  act  of  violence  against  passengers  or 
crew  committed  by  the  alleged  offender  in 
connection  with  the  offence.  In  the  following 


of  \ 


(a)  when  the  offence  Is  committed  on 
board  an  aircraft  registered  in  that  State; 

(b)  when  Che  aircraft  on  board  which  the 
offence  is  committed  lands  In  Its  territory 
with  the  alleged  offender  still  on  boutl; 
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(c)  when  the  offence  Is  committed  on 
board  an  aircraft  leased  without  crew  to  a 
lessee  who  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness or.  If  the  lessee  has  no  such  place  of 
business,  bis  permanent  residence.  In  that 
State. 

2.  Each  Contracting  State  shall  likewise 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  Its  Jurisdiction  over  the  offence 
in  the  case  where  the  alleged  offender  is 
present  in  its  territory  and  it  does  not  ex- 
tradite him  pursuant  to  Article  8  to  any  of 
the  States  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article. 

3.  This  Convention  does  not  exclude  any 
criminal  Jurisdiction  exercised  In  accordance 
with  national  law. 

ARTtCLK    5 

The  Contracting  States  which  establish 
Joint  air  transport  operating  organizations 
or  international  operating  agencies,  which 
operate  aircraft  which  are  subject  to  Joint 
or  International  registration  shall,  by  appro- 
priate means,  designate  for  each  aircraft  the 
State  among  them  which  shall  exercise  the 
Jurisdiction  and  have  the  attributes  of  the 
State  of  registration  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Convention  and  shall  give  notice  thereof  to 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion which  shall  communicate  the  notice  to 
all  States  Parties  to  this  Convention. 

ABTICLZ    6 

1.  Upon  being  satisfied  that  the  circum- 
stances so  warrant,  any  Contracting  State  In 
the  territory  of  which  the  offender  or  the  al- 
leged offender  is  present,  shall  take  him  Into 
custody  or  take  other  measures  to  ensure  his 
presence.  The  custody  and  other  measures 
shall  be  as  provided  In  the  law  of  that  State 
but  may  only  be  continued  for  such  time  as 
Is  necessary  to  enable  any  criminal  or  extra- 
dition proceedings  to  be  Instituted. 

2  Such  State  shall  Immediately  make  a 
preliminary  enquiry  into  the  facts.     * 

8.  Any  person  in  custody  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 1  of  this  Article  shall  be  assisted  In 
communicating  immediately  with  the  near- 
est appropriate  representative  of  the  State 
of  which  he  Is  a  national. 

4.  When  a  State,  pursuant  to  this  Article, 
has  taken  a  person  Into  custody,  it  shall  im- 
mediately notify  the  State  of  registration  of 
the  aircraft,  the  State  mentioned  In  Article 
4,  paragraph  1  (c) ,  the  State  of  nationality 
of  the  detained  person  and,  if  It  considers  It 
advisable,  any  other  Interested  States  of  the 
fact  that  such  person  is  in  custody  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  warrant  his  deten- 
tion. The  State  which  makes  the  preliminary 
enquiry  contemplated  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
Article  shall  promptly  report  its  findings  to 
the  said  States  and  shall  Indicate  whether  It 
intends  to  exercise  Jurisdiction. 

ARTICLI    7 

The  Contracting  State  in  the  territory  of 
which  the  alleged  offender  Is  found  shall,  if 
it  does  not  extradite  him,  ht  obliged,  without 
exception  whatsoever  ana  whether  or  not 
the  offence  was  committed  In  Its  territory, 
to  submit  the  case  to  its  competent  authori- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  prosecution. 

Those  authorities  shall  take  their  decision 
in  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of  any 
ordinary  offence  of  a  serious  nature  under 
the  law  of  that  State. 

AKTICLX    8 

1.  The  offense  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In- 
cluded as  an  extraditable  offense  in  any  ex- 
tradition treaty  existing  between  Contract- 
ing States.  Contracting  States  undertake  to 
include  the  offence  as  an  extraditable  offence 
in  every  extradition  treaty  to  be  concluded 
between  them. 

2.  If  a  Contracting  SUte  which  makes  ex- 
tradition conditional  on  the  existence  of  a 
treaty  receives  a  request  for  extradition  from 
another  Contracting  State  with  which  It  has 
no  extradition  treaty.  It  may  at  Its  option 
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consider  this  Convention  as  the  legal  basis 
for  extradition  in  respect  of  the  offence. 
Extradition  shall  be  subject  to  the  other 
conditions  provided  by  the  law  of  the  re- 
quested State. 

3.  Contracting  States  which  do  not  make 
extradition  conditional  on  the  existence  of 
a  treaty  shall  recognize  the  offence  as  an 
extraditable  offence  between  themselves  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  provided  by  the  law  of 
the  requested  State. 

4.  The  offence  shall  be  treated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extradition  between  Contracting 
States,  as  if  it  had  been  committed  not  only 
In  the  place  In  which  It  occurred  but  also  In 
the  territories  of  the  States  required  to  es- 
tablish their  Jurisdiction  In  accordance  with 
Article  4,  paragraph  1. 

ARTICLE   • 

1.  When  any  of  the  acts  mentioned  in  Ar- 
ticle 1(a)  has  occurred  or  is  about  to  occur. 
Contracting  States  shall  take  all  appropriate 
measures  to  restore  control  of  the  aircraft  to 
its  lawful  commander  or  to  preserve  his  con- 
trol of  the  aircraft. 

2.  In  the  cases  contemplated  by  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  any  Contracting  State  In 
which  the  aircraft  or  its  passengers  or  crew 
are  present  shall  facilitate  the  continuation 
of  the  Journey  of  the  passengers  and  crew  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and  shall  without  delay 
return  the  aircraft  and  its  cargo  to  the  per- 
sons lawfully  entitled  to  possession. 

ARTICLE    10 

1.  Contracting  States  shall  afford  one  an- 
other the  greatest  measure  of  assistance  in 
connection  with  criminal  proceedings 
brought  in  respect  of  the  offence  and  other 
acts  mentioned  In  Article  4.  The  law  of  the 
State  requested  shall  apply  In  all  cases. 

2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  thla 
Article  shall  not  affect  obligations  under  any 
other  treaty,  bilateral  or  multilateral,  which 
governs  or  will  govern.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
mutual  assistance  in  criminal  matters. 

ARTICLE    11 

Each  Contracting  State  shall  In  accordance 
with  its  national  law  report  to  the  Council 
of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion as  promptly  as  p>os3lble  any  relevant  In- 
formation in  its  possession  concerning : 

(a)  the  circumstances  of  the  offence; 

(b)  the  action  taken  pursuant  to  Article  9; 

(c)  the  measures  taken  in  relation  to  the 
offender  or  the  alleged  offender,  and.  In  par- 
ticular, the  results  of  any  extradition  pro- 
ceedings or  other  legal  proceedings. 

ARTICLE    13 

1.  Any  dispute  between  two  or  more  Con- 
tracting States  concerning  the  interpretation 
or  application  of  this  Convention  which  can- 
not be  settled  through  negotiation,  shall,  at 
the  request  of  one  of  them,  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  If  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  request  for  arbitration  the  Parties 
are  unable  to  agree  on  the  organization  of  the 
arbitration,  any  one  of  those  Parties  may  re- 
fer the  dispute  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  by  request  in  conformity  with  the 
Statute  of  the  Court. 

a.  Each  State  may  at  the  time  of  signature 
or  ratification  of  this  Convention  or  acces- 
sion thereto,  declare  that  it  does  not  consider 
Itself  bound  by  the  preceding  paragraph.  The 
other  Contracting  States  shall  not  be  bound 
by  the  preceding  paragraph  with  respect  to 
any  Contracting  State  having  made  such  a 
reservation. 

3.  Any  Contracting  State  having  made  a 
reservation  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
paragraph  may  at  any  time  withdraw  this 
reservation  by  notification  to  the  Depositary 
Governments. 

ARTICLE    13 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  sig- 
nature at  The  Hague  on  16  December  1970, 
by  States  participating  In  the  International 
Conference  on  Air  Law  held  at  The  Hague 
from  1  to  16  December  1970  (hereinafter  re- 
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f erred  to  as  The  Hague  Conference).  After 
31  December  1970,  the  Convention  shall  be 
open  to  all  States  for  signature  In  Moscow, 
London  and  Washington.  Any  State  which 
does  not  sign  this  Convention  before  its  entry 
Into  force  In  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of 
this  Article  may  accede  to  It  at  any  time. 

2.  This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication by  the  signatory  States.  Instruments 
of  ratification  and  instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  are  hereby  designated  the  Depositary 
Governments. 

3.  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
thirty  days  following  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  instruments  of  ratification  by  ten  States 
signatory  to  this  Convention  which  partici- 
pated In  The  Hague  Conference. 

4.  For  other  States,  this  Convention  shall 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  this  Convention  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  3  of  this  Article,  or  thirty  days 
following  the  date  of  deposit  of  their  instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession,  whichever 
is  later. 

5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
States  at  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession,  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of 
this  Convention,  and  other  notices. 

6.  As  soon  as  this  Convention  comes  into 
force,  it  shall  be  registered  by  the  Depositary 
Governments  pursuant  to  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  pursuant 
to  Article  83  of  the  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  (Chicago,  1944). 

ARTICLE    14 

1.  Any  Contracting  State  may  denounce 
this  Convention  by  written  notification  to 
the  Depositary  Governments. 

2.  Denunciation  shall  take  effect  six 
months  following  the  date  on  which  notifica- 
tion is  received  by  the  Depositary  Govern- 
ments. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries, being  duly  authorized  by  their 
Governments,  have  signed  this  Convention. 

Done  at  The  Hague,  this  sixteenth  day  of 
December,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy,  in  three  originals,  each  being  drawn 
up  in  four  authentic  texts  in  the  English, 
FVench,  Russian  and  Spanish  languages. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE   WHITNEY 
YOUNG,  JR. 


HON.  RALPH  METCALFE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
struggle  for  equality  by  black  Ameri- 
cans has  been  going  on  for  many  years. 
Many  methods  have  been  employed  and 
many  leaders  have  come  and  gone. 

On  Thiu^ay,  March  11,  1971,  black 
Americans  and  America  as  a  nation  lost 
a  dynamic  person  in  the  untimely  death 
of  Whitney  Young,  Jr. 

Whitney  Young  represented  a  lead- 
ership for  black  people  that  lacked  pomp 
and  flamboyancy.  His  was  one  of  direct 
action.  He  had  the  ability  to  sway  all 
people — black  and  white,  rich  and  poor, 
businessman  and  unemployed.  He  dealt 
with  the  reality  of  the  present,  not  with 
demagogic  promises  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after  the  death  of 
this  great  American,  I  received  a  call 
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from  the  news  media,  as  did  many  of 
my  distinguished  coUeagues,  and  was 
asked  to  make  a  statement.  In  tribute  to 
this  man  of  action,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  my  remarks  at  that  time  to  be  in- 
serted now  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

I  was  deeply  saddened  when  I  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  death  of  Whitney 
Young — a  man  whose  life  was  dedicated 
to  correcting  the  ills  of  our  Nation. 

He  was  a  man  among  men — a  distin- 
guished scholar,  author,  columnist,  lead- 
er ...  I  can  go  on. 

When  we  lose  a  man  like  this.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  stop  and  take  a  good  look  at 
where  we  are  headed.  We  must  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  fulfillment  of  his 
dreams. 

His  death  was  a  great  personal  loss  to 
me  because  I  am  a  strong  believer  In  the 
programs  and  principles  which  he  ad- 
vocated and  fought  for. 

Today,  black  people  lost  a  great  leader, 
America  lost  a  good  friend,  and  the  world 
lost  a  dynamic  person. 


THE  SST  DESERVES  A  CHANCE 
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concerned  the  American  public  most  and  If 
they  can  be  laid  to  rest  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  SST  probably  would  evaporate. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  financial  considera- 
tion. Opponents  believe  the  government  will 
not  recover  its  Investment  in  the  SST  and 
that  it  actually  Is  subsidizing  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry, y        '^, 

SST  boosters  say  thfe  is  not  trUe.  They  con- 
tend there  is  a  need  for  the  SS*^  and  that  its 
productivity  will  ^ieejrthe  dettaands  created 
by  the  tremendous^owth  in  air  travel  antic- 
ipated in  the  years  ahead.  They  contend  It 
win  operate  profitably  and  generate  addition- 
al tax  revenues. 

Having  come  so  far — a  billion  dollars 
worth — and  with  the  "pro"  arguments  aty 
least  as  strong  as  the  "con,"  it  seems  only 
wise  to  invest  the  additional  $300  million  for 
final  development  of  the  SST.  We  believe  it 
will  pay  off. 


DEATH  OF  PHILO  T.  FARNSWORTH, 
"THE  FATHER  OF  TELEVISION" 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The  SST  De- 
serves a  Chance"  is  the  title  of  an  excel- 
lent editorial  in  the  Canton  Repository 
which  I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
The  SST  Deserves  a  Chance 

The  time  when  Congress  will  decide  the 
fate  of  the  supersonic  transport  (SST)  la 
close  at  hand,  probably  within  the  next 
month. 

A  billion  dollars  reportedly  already  has 
been  Invested  in  its  development  and  ap- 
proximately 18  years  of  research  will  have 
gone  into  It  by  the  time  its  first  commercial 
flight  is  made — provided  it  gets  the  green 
light  from  Congress. 

Most  of  the  publicity  about  the  SST  has 
been  created  by  Its  critics  but  proponents  are 
making  a  determined  last-minute  effort  to 
convince  congressmen  and  the  American 
public  that  their  impressive  list  of  facts  Is 
just  that. 

Spokesmen  for  the  aerospace  Industries 
contend  that,  having  invested  a  billion  dol- 
lars already,  it  simply  would  not  make  sense 
to  abandon  the  SST  program  now  when  only 
an  estimated  $300  million  more  is  needed  to 
complete  development — especially  when 
about  that  much  would  be  required  to  can- 
cel it. 

Although  we  are  not  in  favor  of  throwing 
good  money  after  bad,  it  has  not  been  estab- 
lished that  the  money  Invested  In  the  SST 
program  falls  in  the  "bad"  category.  It  will 
take  that  additional  $300  million  to  deter- 
mine that  conclusively. 

Proponents  contend  that  charges  to  the 
effect  that  sonic  booms  created  by  the  SST 
will  be  Intolerable  are  pure  fiction  as  are  the 
claims  that  SST  passengers  will  suffer  from 
exposure  to  ultraviolet  radiation  while  flying 
through  the  stratosphere. 

They  also  list  a  number  of  "facts"  of  their 
own  to  disprove  the  contention  that  the 
upper  atmosphere  will  be  polluted  by  SST 
operations,  causing  adverse  changes  In  the 
climate. 

These  are  the  charges  which  seem  to  have 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

or   TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Utah's  most  distinguished  native  sons, 
Philo  T.  Famsworth,  died  in  a  Salt  Lake 
City  hospital  Thursday,  March  11,  at  the 
age  of  64.  Mr.  Famsworth  was  known  as 
the  father  of  television,  and  held  ap- 
proximately 100  patents  on  television 
receivers  being  produced  today. 

Mr.  Famsworth  began  his  work  on  an 
electronic  television  system  as  a  high 
school  student  in  Rigby,  Idaho.  By  the 
time  he  was  18,  he  had  already  completed 
2  years  at  Brigham  Young  University  in 
Provo,  Utah,  and  had  applied  for  a  patent 
covering  plans  for  an  all-electronic  tele- 
vision system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  obituary  of  Mr. 
Famsworth  in  the  Deseret  News  of  March 
12  recounts  his  career  and  contribution 
to  our  society,  and  I  include  it  to  be  in  the 
Record  for  wider  dissemination: 

Philo  T.  Parnsworth  Dies  at  84,  Known  as 
Pather   or  Television 

Philo  T.  Parnsworth,  64,  "the  father  of  tele- 
vision," died  Thursday  at  7:51  p.m.  In  Latter- 
day  Saints  Hospital  after  a  short  Illness. 

Doctors  Indicated  he  suffered  a  cardiac  ar- 
rest minutes  after  arrival  at  the  hospital 
Thursday  evening,  the  result  of  a  ch9klng 
spell  brought  on  by  his  Illness.  An  autopey 
was  being  performed  today  to  determine  ex- 
act cause  of  death. 

Parnsworth  had  been  under  his  family  doc- 
tor's care  at  his  residence,  5166  Cottonwood 
Ln..  for  several  months. 

The  Inventor  of  the  dissector  tube  as  a 
freshman  at  Rlgby  High  School  In  Rlgby. 
Idaho,  Parnsworth  had  projected  the  entire 
electronics  system  of  television  by  his  sopho- 
more year. 

TV  receivers  produced  today  carry  approxi- 
mately 100  Parnsworth  patents. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Parnsworth  was 
a  member  of  the  HoUaday  8th  Ward,  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

When  Parnsworth  was  18  he  had  already 
completed  two  years  at  Brigham  Toung  Uni- 
versity and  applied  for  a  patent  covering  the 
plans  for  an  all -electronic  television  system. 

In  San  Pranclsoo  a  year  later,  flnanclal 
backers  established  Parnsworth  In  his  own 
TV  research  company  which  became  the  pred- 
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ecessor  of  the  Parnsworth  Television  and 
Radio  Corp. 

After  Joining  the  Phllco  Corporation  and. 
moving  his  work  to  Philadelphia,  Perns- 
worth  and  Phlloo  were  Involved  In  a  suit 
with  RCA,  which  claimed  to  have  developed 
the  original  plans  for  electronic  television. 
The  case  was  finally  settled  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Parnsworth's  high  school  chemistry 
teacher,  Justin  Tolman,  and  on  the  evidence 
of  drawings  and  notations  Parnsworth  made 
in  a  notebook  Peb.  21,  1922. 

Parnsworth  received  his  patent  and  that 
date  went  down  in  history  as  the  birthday  of 
electronic  television. 

^  Speaking  of  electrons  whlrUng  with  the 
speed  of  light  around  a  solid  atomic  core. 
Parnsworth  told  Tolman  while  still  a  fresh- 
man in  high  school. 

"Control  their  speed,  control  their  direc- 
tion, change  light — or  pictures-  into  elec- 
tricity and  electricity  into  plctiu-es  at  the 
other  end  and  youTl  have  television." 

Parnsworth  was  bom  Aug.  19.  1906.  on 
Indian  Creek,  near  Beaver.  Beaver  County, 
a  son  of  Lewis  and  Serena  Bastlan  Parns- 
worth. His  parents  moved  to  Vernal  during 
bis  childhood  and  expected  him  to  take  up 
a  career  as  a  concert  violinist. 

While  he  played  the  vloUn  competently 
during  his  boyhood,  his  Interests  were  turn- 
ing in  other  directions.  At  12,  his  friends 
watched  while  he  wound  an  armature  and 
built  an  electric  motor  and  attached  it  to  his 
mother's  washing  machine.  It  was  the  first 
electric  washer  his  mother  had  ever  owned. 
Parnsworth  married  Elma  Gardner  May  27. 
1926,  in  Provo,  Utah. 

The  young  Inventor's  Parnsworth  Radio 
and  Television  Corporation  was  in  operation 
for  12  years,  from  1926  through  1938  under 
various  names. 

After  hU  work  with  Phllco  In  Philadelphia, 
Parnsworth  spent  the  war  years  In  his  own 
laboratory  In  Pryeburg,  Maine.  In  1947, 
Parnsworth  became  president  of  his  own 
subsidiary  of  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  (ITT),  In  Port  Wayne.  Ind..  and 
continued  In  that  position  until  recent 
years. 

He  returned  to  Pryeburg.  Maine  In  the 
1960s  and  spent  the  past  three  years  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Elma 
Gardner  Parnsworth,  Salt  Lake  City;  three 
sons,  Philo  Taylor  Parnsworth.  Jr..  Bollnas, 
Calif.;  Russell  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.T.;  Kent  M. 
Salt  Lake  City;  two  sisters  and  one  brother, 
Mrs.  Claude  T.  (Agnes)  Lindsay.  Hemet. 
Calif.;  Mrs.  L.  Lynden  (Laura)  Player,  San 
Mateo.  Calif.;  Lincoln  B.,  California;  one 
half-sister.  Mrs.  John  (Vernessa)  ComeU, 
California. 

Puneral  arrangements  wUl  be  announced 
from  260  E.  South  Temple. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  Bi4AN— 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  iowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  SpecJter,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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HANDGUNS  NEEDED  BY  AVERAGE 

cmzEN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16.  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  6  issue  of  the  Newark  (Ohio) 
Advocate  carried  some  commonsense  ob- 
servations on  the  restriction  of  hand- 
guns in  Ken  Gooklns'  column,  "Outdoor 
Notee,"  which  merit  consideration.  Citing 
CTirrent  trends  to  limit  the  law-abiding 
citizen  In  his  efforts  to  defend  himself 
smd  his  home,  Mr.  Gooklns  suggests  that 
attention  be  properly  directed  to  those 
who  misuse  firearms  to  help  reduce  the 
rising  crime  rate.  He  further  argues  that 
permissive  thinking  in  effect  places  the 
onus  of  crime  on  the  weapon  and  not  the 
criminal: 

"No  gun  hM  ever  gone  out  on  a  shoot- 
ing spree  by  itself." 

A  further  illustration  of  the  ridiculous 
lengths  to  which  some  have  gone  in  this 
area  is  cited  by  the  columnist  in  refer- 
ring to  a  cartoon  in  which  a  house- 
breaiker  is  confronted  by  a  homeowner 
pointing  a  pistol  at  the  intruder.  Says 
the  burglar: 

"Buddy,  if  that  gim  Is  not  registered, 
you  are  in  a  lot  of  trouble." 

To  most  Americans  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Gookins  make  a  lot  of  sense,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  further  dissemina- 
tion, the  above-dted  column,  "I^d 
Guns  Needed  by  Average  Citizen."  Is 
inserted  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 
[Prom  the  Newark  (OtUo)  Advocate. 
>Iarcb  6,  1971] 

Hand  Guns  Nkkdkd  bt  AvzaAcx  CnizD* 
(By  Ken  Gooklna) 

If  someone  were  to  ask  me  what  would 
be  the  best  way  to  weaken  Amwlca,  lay  It 
open  to  a  new  wave  of  terror,  unprecedented 
m  the  annals  of  crime,  and  set  the  stage  for 
a  new  round  of  abeurdltles  agaln«t  our 
oourta,  I  would  suggest  they: 

Legalize  marijuana,  conflecate  all  hand 
guna  except  those  In  the  hands  of  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  aboUah  capital  pun- 
ishment. 

By  legalizing  marijuana  we  lay  the  ground- 
work for  sending  thousands  of  fine  people 
down  the  path  to  depravity  through  the  \ise 
of  even  '•'orse  drugs. 

By  coi:uscatlng  the  handgxine  of  American 
citizens,  aU  homee  will  be  laid  wlco  open  to 
criminals  (who  most  certainly  will  not  turn 
In  their  hand  guns  and  will  even  manufac- 
ture their  own  If  need  be).  This  will  make 
It  poeelble  for  a  sadistic  housebreaker  with 
bis  weapons  to  terrorize  respectable  citizens 
at  will. 

This  already  has  been  done  In  households 
wblch  did  not  believe  In  having  firearms  an 
the  premise  and  the  horrible  details  of  the 
long  night  of  captivity  and  depravity  are 
sickening. 

Then  by  outlawing  capital  punishment, 
tbs  armed  housebreaker  will  not  hesitate 
to  use  his  weapon  when  confronted  by  the 
owner  and  the  fatal  trigger  will  be  pulled, 
the  dagger  plunged,  the  skull  bashed  in  with 
a  club.  After  all,  a  life  sentence  (and  parole 
after  seven  yeen  In  Jail)  mean  nothing  to 
•omeone  virho  has  nothing  to  begin  with. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AU  of  the  above  "ways  of  lessening  the 
crime  problem  in  America"  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  hand-picked  committee.  Be  leni- 
ent with  those  possessing  marijuana,  con- 
fiscate hand  guns  and  abolish  capital  pun- 
ishment. 

Let's  hope — and  pray — that  our  lawmakers 
have  better  sense  than  to  swallow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  Had  the 
"Manson  Family"  not  been  permitted  to 
use  marijuana  and  other  drugs,  had  the  In- 
nocent victims  been  armed  with  a  handgun 
when  their  homes  were  Invaded;  had  the 
threat  of  a  certain  death  penalty  been  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  horrible  Manson  story  may 
never  have  been. 

But  it  viras.  And  the  courts  have  spent 
eight  months,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  hundreds  of  valuable  hours  of  time 
and  offended  the  sensibilities  of  citizens  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Such  travesties  of  justice  goad  those  who 
believe  In  swift  justice  and  upholding  the 
laws  of  the  land.  A  committee  which  ad- 
vocates disarming  American  households, 
being  lenient  with  marijuana  users  and  re- 
fusing to  extract  the  extreme  penalty  for 
vicious  murderers  further  goad  the  public. 

Murderers  know  the  penalties  before  they 
commit  the  crime,  but  choose  to  do  It  any- 
way. They  should  pay  the  piper  and  thus 
deter  the  next  person  who  is  murder-bent. 
Kven  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief  of  the  FBI,  holds 
to  this  credo,  but  who  listens  to  law  en- 
forcement officials  these  days? 

I  urge  every  person  who  reads  this  column 
to  take  five  minutes  to  write  President  Nixon, 
urging  him  to  veto  any  measure  submitted 
to  Congress  that  would  take  away  America's 
handgtms.  We  cannot  lay  our  homes  open  to 
the  whims  of  the  criminal  and  we  should 
not  deprive  the  millions  of  handgun-using 
sportsmen  of  their  rights  to  pUnk  targets 
because  criminals  misuse  similar  guns. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  now  advocates  a  ban 
on  handgun  manufacture  and  registration  of 
all  other  guns  owned  by  Americans.  This 
would  demand  a  greater  complex  of  buildings 
and  people  than  the  Social  Security  System 
and  cost  billions,  providing  nothing. 

Any  lawmaker  with  a  high  school  educa- 
tion and  common  sense  knows  that  guns  do 
not  km  people,  but  people  do.  Those  who 
misuse  guns  of  any  kind  should  pay  the  pre- 
scribed penalty  for  that  misuse  and  the  rest 
of  use  should  not  be  penalized  for  another's 
crime. 

If  the  would-be  assassin  had  succeeded  In 
fatally  stabbing  the  Pope  In  Manila  recently, 
would  lawmakers  have  suddenly  gone  berserk 
and  demanded  all  knives  and  daggers  in  the 
nation  be  confiscated?  No. 

Murders  have  been  committed  by  people 
using  ash  trays,  baseball  bats.  Iron  bars, 
blackjacks,  nylon  or  silk  stockings,  clothes- 
lines, butcher  knives,  forks,  pokers,  pieces  of 
broken  glass,  beer  bottles,  bow  and  arrows, 
brickbats,  rocks,  automobiles,  heavy  lamps, 
monkey  wrenches,  hammers,  ice  picks,  gas 
Jets  .  .  .  etc. 
You  name  it  and  it  has  been  used. 
Strict  laws  governing  the  sale  of  guns  and 
ammunition  were  imposed  on  Americans  tn 
1968  and  although  ^ased  recently,  the  main 
core  remains.  Yet,  crime  (which  confiscation 
of  handguns  is  supposed  to  curb)  bas  con- 
tinued to  rise. 

And  don't  let  anyone  sell  you  on  the  idea 
that  "we  have  to  try  it  before  we  know  if  it 
works."  It  has  been  tried.  New  York  State's 
Sullivan  Law,  In  effect  since  1913  and  revised 
and  tightened  many  times  since,  has  left 
New  York  home  owners  unprotected  through 
restriction  of  firearms  ownership  and  because 
of  this  fact  the  crime  rate  continues  to  soar. 
Second  story  men  are  pretty  certain  their 
victim  bas  no  weapon  to  use  against  him. 
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The  cartoon  showing  a  housebreaker  c<hi- 
fronted  by  a  homeowner  pointing  a  pistol  at 
the  crook  comes  to  mind  vividly  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  burglar,  holding  a  bag  of  loot  m 
bis  left  arm,  pointed  at  the  giui  and  said, 
"Buddy,  if  that  gun  is  not  registered,  you 
are  In  a  lot  of  trouble." 

And  judging  by  some  of  the  foolishness 
which  has  been  permitted  in  our  courtrooms 
recently,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  one  caught 
in  a  similar  situation  might  Just  go  to  jail 
for  protecting  his  own  home  and  even  have 
to  pay  damages  to  the  housebreaker  for 
aimed  aisaiilt. 

Mainly,  the  argument  is  that  Americans 
are  guaranteed  the  right  to  own  firearms  and 
criminals  have  the  right  to  pay  for  their 
crimes,  whether  committed  with  or  without 
iislng  a  firearm.  No  gun  has  ever  gone  out 
on  a  shooting  spree  by  Itself.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that. 

Let's  soak  those  who  misuse  the  gun  and 
protect  those  who  use  them  properly. 


SOCIAL   SECURITY 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  little  wonder  that  the  American  public 
is  losing  confidence  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  its  duly 
elected  Members,  when  we  consider  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  in  as  abor- 
tive and  irresponsible  a  way  as  we  are 
doing  here  today.  It  is  a  matter  of  keen 
regret  to  me  that  I  was  imable  to  partici- 
pate in  the  very  fleeting  consideration  of 
the  conference  report  on  HM.  4690  which 
includes  the  basic  legislation  to  raise 
the  debt  limit  of  the  U.S.  Government 
by  $35  billion  and  tacked -on  Senate  pro- 
visions to  increase  social  security  bene- 
fits. It  would  be  responsible  to  consider 
these  important  matters  on  a  separate 
basis. 

In  my  opinion,  this  conference  report 
was  scheduled  without  proper  notice. 
The  method  used  in  bringing  it  to  the 
floor  violates  the  spirit  of  toe  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  This 
conference  report  is  being  brought  to  the 
House  for  consideration  without  proper 
notice  to  toe  membership  and  witoout 
toe  courtesy,  I  am  informed,  of  appro- 
priate notice  to  toe  minority  leadership. 
On  toe  contrary.  Members  iiad  been  of- 
ficially informed  within  toe  last  day  that 
final  action  on  this  matter  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  not  take  place  until  Thursday 
of  tols  week. 

I  imderstand,  and  am  most  sensitive 
to,  toe  plight  of  toose  who  depend  upon 
social  security  for  toeir  livelihood  and 
toeir  need  for  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment, and  in  no  way  do  I  wish  to  delay 
toe  consideratim  of  such  a  matter. 

It  has  not  been  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  has  blatantly  played  pol- 
itics with  this  matter,  but  toe  other  body, 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not  wish  to  ham- 
per toe  orderly  process  of  financing  our 
Federal  Government,  but  toe  fact  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we,  as  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives, have  fsdled  to  live  up  to  our  respon- 
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sibillty  to  prudently  represent  toe  tax - 
I>a3ring  and  working  people  of  this  coim- 
try  by  considering  this  legislation  today 
as  one  package.  How  can  we  show  real 
concern  for  toe  elderly  people  on  fixed 
incomes  or  tlie  majority  of  hard-working 
taxpaying  citizens  when  we  continue  to 
allow  toe  Federal  Government  to  live 
beyond  its  means  by  piling  more  and 
more  debt  on  toe  heads  of  present  tax- 
paying  citizens  and,  even  worse,  future 
generations  who  have  no  control  over 
what  we  are  doing  today. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  properly 
and  constantly  harped  on  toe  subject  of 
establishing  priorities.  The  interest 
charge  that  the  American  taxpayers  are 
already  paying  on  an  over-inflated  debt 
is  one  of  the  largest  single  expense  Items 
in  our  Federal  budget.  In  my  opinion,  we 
are  being  totally  irresponsible  by  hastily 
Increasing  the  existing  burden  by  adding 
$35  billion  of  expanded  debt  to  it.  As  any 
responsible  American  housewife  can  tell 
you,  when  you  do  not  have  enough  money 
to  meet  bills,  you  cut  back  on  expenses 
What  we  should  be  doing  today,  is  cutting 
back  on  expenses,  not  adding  to  them  by 
going  further  into  debt.  To  allow  our  fel- 
low colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  add  on 
this  extra  enticing  carrot  of  long-overdue 
increases  in  social  security  for  toose  who 
are  on  retirement  incomes  is  pure  black- 
mail. I  will  be  no  part  of  this  irresponsible 
action.  Had  toe  leadership  of  this  House 
kept  its  promise  to  have  this  vote  on 
Thursday,  and  toe  legislation  had  come 
to  us  in  this  combined  form.  I  would  have 
been  forced  to  vote  present  for  the  above 
reasons. 


THE  PRICJE  OF  PERMISSIVENESS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1971 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come evident  in  recent  years  toat  we 
live  in  an  "image"  society  wherein  toe 
actions  of  a  comparative  few  tend  to 
draw  toe  type  of  attention  from  toe  news 
media  toat  firms  public  attitudes  and 
opinion. 

Higher  education  in  this  country  has 
suffered  severely  In  toe  late  sixties  be- 
cause its  image  has  been  tarnished  be- 
'^»!i*tJ''  freedom  witoout  discipline 
which  has  even  led  to  violence  of  intoler- 
able proportions. 

,.  ^pizing  toat  tois  is  certainly  not 
the  fault  of  toe  majority  of  students  who 

w*  ^o^^e  for  toe  purpose  of  getting 
a  Detter  education,  we  must  still  reckon 
with  toe  fact  toat  higher  education  Is 
no  longer  as  sacrosanct  as  It  was  a  decade 
W  when  toe  infusion  of  federal  money 
«^ly  outpaced  toe  increase  in  enroll- 
ment. In   1958,   Congress   enacted    toe 

SS!r,^I^*^*=^°°  ^^^  as  a  result  of  toe 
ooviet  Union  sending  a  metal  baU  whirl- 
Si«"^""d  toe  worid  In  space.  We 
w^Ptty  concluded  that  It  was  because 
our  technical  training  In  sciences  wd  S- 
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gineerlng  was  falling  short  of  that  being 
offered  in  toe  U.S.SJI.  Understandably, 
our  national  pride  was  badly  shaken. 

The  original  bill  passed  by  toe  Con- 
gress provided  funds  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  enter  toese  fields,  and  we  added 
a  massive  loan  program  to  combat  toe 
shortage  of  teachers  which  existed  at 
that  time.  The  incentive  was  to  forgive 
half  of  the  loan  extended  to  a  student 
who  engaged  in  toe  teaching  profession 
for  5  years.  Certainly  I  have  no  criticism 
of  the  NJD.EA.  because  it  did  bring  us  to 
a  point  where  we  now  have  more  teach- 
ers entering  this  profession  toan  can  be 
absorbed  by  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

There  was  little  opposition  from  toe 
taxpayers  to  toe  increasing  sums  appro- 
priated by  toe  Congress  under  this  orig- 
inal proposal  in  toe  years  toat  followed 
until  msissive  trouble  developed  on  cam- 
puses across  the  coimtry  and  certain 
groups  of  students  engaged  in  toe  type 
of  activity  which  flouted  toe  very  prin- 
ciples of  higher  education.  Sadly,  many 
of  those  charged  with  toe  responsibility 
of  conducting  tax-supported  institutions 
permitted  the  type  of  permissiveness 
which  led  to  grave  public  concern  wito 
the  intellectual  establishment. 

Today  higher  education  is  no  longer 
sacrosanct.  A  combination  of  disenchant- 
ment wito  certain  aspects  of  higher  edu- 
cation on  one  hand  and  toe  pressing 
problem  of  toe  tax  burden  on  toe  aver- 
age citizen  is  taking  its  toll.  In  toe  past 
10  years  State  income  taxes  have  risen 
by  about  160  percent,  and  local  taxes 
by  108  percent,  while  Federal  income 
taxes  have  increased  by  approximately 
25  percent.  Against  this  background  and 
a  host  of  otoer  demands  in  toe  fields  of 
ecology  and  welfare,  higher  education 
is  having  to  compete  for  its  share  of  tax 
dollars,  as  wdl  It  should. 

And  when  a  college  president  of  one 
of  toe  great  universities  of  toe  country 
tells  a  student  audience  toat  Black  Pan- 
toers  cannot  get  a  fair  trial  in  this  coun- 
try, he  does  a  great  disservice  to  higher 
education. 

An  interesting  article  illustrating  this 
point  appeared  in  toe  Trib  of  March  6, 
1971,  published  in  toe  Chicago  suburban 
area  which  I  submit  for  toe  ediflcatlon 
of  my  colleagues.  Bear  in  mind  that  it 
Is  based  upon  toe  comments  of  a  man 
who  Is  a  dedicated  educator  and  pres- 
ently head  of  toe  social  science  depart- 
ment at  one  of  toe  fine  suburban  high 
schools  in  toe  area. 

The  article  foUows: 
"Ptoplk  Have  Had  It"— Satb  Ukiv«sitt 
Budgets   Appeopuatb 
(By  J.  O.  Schueler) 
It  was  not  surprising  that  Gov.   OglMe 
received  applause  from  state  legislators  when 
In  his  budget  message  Wednesday  he  an- 
nounced   plans    to  "stick    It    to    the    uni- 
versities." 

That  was  the  analysis  of  a  west  suburban 
legislator  who  was  there.  State  Rep.  Oene  L. 
Hoffman  (B-37th,  Kmhurst) . 

Hoffman,  head  of  the  social  science  de- 
partment at  Penton  High  School,  Bensen- 
vllle,  said  persons  in  the  academic  com- 
munity— and  he  InffUidos  ' 
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students — are  getting  about  wliat  they  hav* 
been  asking  for  with  their  unorthodox  and 
sometimes  violent  behavior. 

"Professors  with  their  beards,  long  hair, 
and  sandau  have  no  idea  of  their  impact  oa 
the  communities"  in  which  their  instltn- 
tlons  are  located,  Hoffman  said. 

He  said  legislators,  e^>eclaUy  those  who 
hail  from  university  and  coUege  towns,  were 
reflecting  the  views  of  their  constituenu 
when  they  ^>plauded  Gov.  Ogilvle's  inten- 
tion to  "fit  university  budgets  into  the  avail- 
able resources  of  WTa  million." 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  bad  asked 
for  e869  million. 

Hoffman  said  the  "public  has  had  it"  with 
academic  types  who  "run  up  In  their  Ivory 
towers  and  yeU  invectives  at  legislators  who 
are  trying  to  put  more  bricks  and  mortar  in 
those  towers,  but  apparently  not  fast  en- 
ough" to  satisfy  the  academic  community. 

"The  ];>eople  in  the  Leglslatiire,  all  235  of 
them,  pretty  accurately  reflect  the  state 
population  in  general,"  Hoffman  said.  "We've 
got  crooks,  idealists,  brlUlant  people,  and 
some  not  so  bright.  In  about  the  proportions 
you'd  And  on  the  street.  When  you  e]q>ect 
the  Legislature  not  to  reflect  the  public 
attitude,  you  expect  something  that  repre- 
sentative government  is  not,"  Hoffman  said. 
"Representative  government  Is  not,  and 
should  not  be,  an  elitist  group." 

Hoffman,  who  said  be  has  devoted  his  life 
to  education,  said  he  is  "not  so  sure  that  In 
some  cases  they  (higher  education)  dont 
have  (budget  trimming)  coming.  It  may  be 
beneficial  to  higher  education  in  the  long 
run,"  he  said,  because  the  governor  and  the 
Legislature  now  are  serving  notice  that 
higher  education  must  begin  to  consider  Its 
public  image  and  "reflect  on  whether  it  has 
oversold  Its  product." 

Hoffman,  S8,  is  a  member  of  the  House 
committees  on  education  and  elementary 
and  secondary  education;  vice  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  higher  education,  and  a 
member  of  the  Qllnols  School  Problems 
Commission. 


STABUJTy  IN  THE  ANNUAL 
FUNDING  TO  THE  ni'l'lhiK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AUEONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  March  It.  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  categori- 
cal grant  programs  have  proven  not  to 
be  toe  answer  to  commimlty  develop- 
ment problems.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
has  become  a  monstrosity,  wasting  time, 
effort  and  toe  tax  dollars.  It  Is  wasteful 
any  way  you  look  at  It. 

Under  toe  urbtm  community  devel- 
opment special  revenue  sharing  as  pro- 
posed by  toe  President,  toe  bureaucratic 
redtape  would  be  eliminated  and  there 
would  be  a  stability  In  toe  annual  fund- 
ing to  toe  cities.  Local  government 
would  gain  greater  latitude  In  planning 
for  toe  use  of  toe  money,  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing  Its  own  pri- 
orities and  regain  control  of  communl^- 
wlde  development  strategy. 

A^suallze  toe  hypotoetical  situaUon, 
under  our  existing  categorical  system, 
where  a  dty  has  pending  an  urban  re- 
newal and  a  water-sewer  grant  mipUca 
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tion.  TUe  city's  renewal  agency,  using  all 
of  the  political  persuasion  available,  is 
able  to  get  its  application  approved, 
while  the  water-sewer  application  is 
voted  as  low  priority.  Suddenly,  the  city 
realizes  that  it  is  faced  with  a  critical 
sewage  problem,  but  is  unable  to  gener- 
ate the  necessary  influence  to  get  the 
money. 
But  under  the  new  program,  the  city 
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could  shift  the  renewal  money  to  the 
water-sewer  problem. 

A  recent  survey  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  re- 
vealed that  the  mayor  and  city  coun- 
cil could  only  influence  15  percent  of  the 
Federal  funds  being  spent  in  the  city. 
By  permitting  the  local  elected  ofllcials 
to  spend  these  f xmds  on  an  interrelated 
basis,  we  will  be  returning  to  the  com- 
munity the  control  of  their  own  destiny. 


March  16,  1971 


No  Federal  approval  would  be  re- 
quired for  any  activity.  Neither  appli- 
cations nor  matching  local  shares  will  be 
necessary.  Insuring  that  funds  would  be 
used  for  eligible  activities,  the  city  would 
report  in  advance  how  they  plan  to  use 
their  funds  and  report  at  the  end  of  the 
year  how  the  funds  were  expended. 

I  recommend  to  you  this  proposal  and 
urge  your  consideration  and  support. 


